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CENSUS  OF  1880. 


J  -.o-.u-.oiu  . .  Native,  43,475,506;  Foreign,  0,677,360;  Males, 

Total  Asiatic  Fopiilatiou|  105,717 ;  ol  1  iidiuiis,  not  taxed,  65,122,  t.e.,  those  in  iribal  relations. 


[5m  also  the  United  States,  the  several  States,  Territories,  ic.] 

Population  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  Total,  50, l.')2,8(>6.  Divided  thus;  White,  43,404, S76 ;  Colored,  6,577,151 
582;  Females,  24,632,284.  Number  of  Females  to  100,000  Males,  06,517. 
the  care  of  the  Government,  are  not  included. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  10,000,  AND  UPWARDS.  CENSUS  OF  1880. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Ilrooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Chicago,  111 . 

Boston,  Mass . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Baltimore,  Md . . 

Cincinnati,  () . 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
New  Orleans,  La.... 

Cleveland,  O . 

Pitt.sburg,  Pa . 

Buti'alo,  N.  A' . 

W'ashington,  D.  C... 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  .. 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Providence,  R.  I.... 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

Indianapolis.  lud.. 

Richmond,  Va . 

New  Haven, Conn. 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Worcester,  Mass.... 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.... 
Cambridge,  Mas.s.... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Columbus,  O . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Toledo.  O . 

Char.  -4011,  S.  C.... 
Fall  River,  Ma-ss.... 
Minneapolis,  .Minn 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Nashville,  Teiin.... 

Reading,  Pa . 

Hartford,  Conn.., 
Wilmington,  Del, 

Camden,  N.  J . 

St.  Paul,  Minn... 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

Dayton,  0 . 

Lynn,  Mass . 

Denver,  Col . 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

Portland,  Me . 

Jlemphis,  Tenn.... 
Springrteld,  Mass.. 
Manchester,  N.  H 

St.  .loseph.  Mo . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mu 
Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Hoboken,  N.  J... 
Harrisburgh,  Pa 
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Savannah,  Ga .  30,681 

Omaha,  Neb .  30,518 

Trenton,  N.  J .  29,910 

(bviugton,  Ky .  29,720 

Peoria,  Ill .  29,315 

Evansville,  lud .  29,280 

Bridgeport,  Conn .  29,148 

Elizabeth,  N.  J .  28,229 

Erie,  Pa .  27,730 

Salem,  Mass .  27,598 

Quincy,  ill .  27,275 

I'drt  Wayne,  Ind . •  26,880 

New  Bedford,  Mass .  26,875 

Terre  Haute,  lud .  26.010 

Lancaster,  Pa .  25,709 

Somerville,  Mass .  24,985 

W’ilkesbarre,  Pa .  23,339 

Augusta,  Ga .  23,023 

Des  Moiues,  Iowa .  22,408 

Dubuque,  Iowa .  22,2.54 

Galveston,  Tex .  22,253 

Watervliet,  N.  Y .  22,220 

Norfolk,  Va .  21,966 

Auburn,  N.  A' .  21,924 

Holyoke,  Mass .  21,851 

Davenport,  Iowa .  21,834 

Chelsea,  Mass .  21,785 

Petersburg,  A'a .  21,656 

Sacramento,  Cal .  21,420 

Taunton,  Mass .  21,213 

Norwich,  Conn .  21,141 

Oswego,  N.  A’ . .  21,117 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .  20,768 

Spriugliell,  0  .  20,729 

Bay  City,  Mich .  20,693 

Sail  .Antonio,  Tex .  20.561 

Elmira,  N.  A" .  20,541 

Newport,  Ky .  20,433 

W’aterbury,  Conn .  20,269 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  A' .  20,207 

Springfield,  Ill .  19,746 

Altoona,  Pa .  19,716 

Burlington,  Iowa .  19,4.50 


Cohoes[  N.  A^ .  19,417 

Gloucester,  Ma.ss .  19,329 

Lewiston,  Me .  19,083 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 .  19,030 

Fast  Sagiuaw,  Mich .  19,016 

Williamsport,  Pa .  18,934 

Yonkers,  N.  A' .  18.892 

Houston,  Texas .  18,646 

Haverhill,  Mass .  18,475 

I^ake  Township,  Ill .  18,396 

Kingston,  N.  A' .  18,342 

Meriden,  iWnn .  18,340 

Hempstead,  N.  A' .  18,160 

Zanesville,  Ohio .  18,120 

Allentown,  Pa .  18  063 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa .  18,059 

Newburgli,  N.  Y .  18,0,50 

Wilmington,  N.  C .  17,361 

Copyright,  T.  Eliwood  Zell,  1881 
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177 
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Binghamton.  N.  A' .  17,315 

Bloomington,  Ill .  17,184 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J .  17,167 

Long  Island  City,  N.  A' . 

Newton,  Mass .  16,995 

Bangor,  Me .  16,857 

Montgomery,  Ala .  16,714 

Lexington,  ky .  16,656 

Johnston,  N.  V .  16,626 

Leavenworth,  Kan .  16,550 

Akron,  0 .  16,512 

New  Alliany,  lud .  16,422 

Joliet,  ill .  16,145 

.laekson,  Mich .  16,105 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 .  16,053 

Rat  ine,  Wis .  16,031 

Lvnehiturg,  Va .  15,9.59 

FUishing,  N.  A’ .  15.919 

Sandusky,  O .  15,838 

0.thkosh,  AATs .  15,749 

Hyde  Park,  111 .  15,716 

Newport,  R.  1  .  15,693 

Topeka,  Kan  .  15,451 

A'oungstowu,  < ) .  15,431 

Atchison  Kan .  15,106 

Ciiester,  Pa .  14,996 

Lafayette,  Ind .  14,860 

Leadville,  Col .  14,820 

La  Crosse,  Wis .  14,505 

New  Britain,  Conn .  13,978 

Norwalk,  Conn .  13,956 

A'ork.  Pa . . .  13,940 

Concord,  N.  11 .  13,838 

Linccjln,  R.  1 .  13,765 

Virginia,  City,  Nev .  13,705 

New  Lots  N.  Y . 13,681 

Schenectady,  N  A' .  13,675 

Alexandria.  Va .  13,658 

Brockton,  Mass .  13.608 

Newburyport,  Mass .  13,.537 

Lockport.  N.  Y .  13,,522 

Nashua,  N.  H .  13,397 

Pittsfield,  .Mass .  13,367 


South  Bend,  Ind .  13,279 

Pottsville,  Pa .  13,2.53 

Grange.  N.  J .  13,206 

liittle  Rock,  Ark .  13,185 

Rockford,  111 . 13,136 

Fond-du-Lac,  Wis .  13.091 

Norristown,  Pa .  13,064 

Lincoln,  Neb .  13,004 

Chattanooga,  Tenn .  12,892 

Macon,  Ga .  12,748 

Richmond,  Ind .  12,743 

Castleton,  N.  A' .  12,679 

Cortl.andt,  N.  A' .  12,664 

Biddeford,  Me .  12,652 

Georgetown,  !►.  C .  12,578 

,San  ,Tose,  Cal .  12,567 

Fitchburg,  Mass .  12,405 

Canton,  0 .  12,258 


188  Hamilton,  O . 

189  Keokuk,  Iowa . 

190  Steubenville,  0 . 

191  Rome,  N.  A' . 

192  Malden,  Mass . 

193  Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

194  Easton,  Pa . 

195  Oyster  Bay,  N.  A' . 

196  Aurora,  111 . 

197  Vicksburg.  Miss . 

198  Middletown,  Conn . 

199  Amsterdam,  N.  A' . 

200  Waltham,  Jlass . 

201  Dover,  N.  H . 

202  Danbury,  Conn . 

203  Rock  i.siand.  111 . 

204  Derby,  Conn . 

205  Brookhaven,  N.  Y . 

206  Wallkill.  N.  Y . 

207  Galesburg,  HI . 

208  Portsmouth,  Va . 

209  Burlington.  Vt . 

210  Chicopee,  Mass . 

211  I’ortsmouth,  U . 

212  L(js  Angeles,  Cal . 

213  Stamford,  Conn . 

214  Muskegon,  Mich . 

215  Logansport,  Ind . 

216  Attleborough,  Mass . 

217  Hanuibal,  Mo . 

218  Shreveport,  La . 

219  Austin,  Texas . 

220  Chiilicothe,  O . 

221  AVoburu,  Mass . 

222  Jacksonville,  ill . 

223  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  A' . 

224  Fishkill,  N .  A^ . 

225  Watertown,  N.  Y . 

226  Belleville,  ill . 

227  Weymouth,  Mas.s . 

228  Quincy,  Mass . 

229  New  London,  Conn . 

230  Sagiuaw,  Mich . 

231  Jeffersonville,  In.l . 

232  Saugerfies,  N.  A' . 

233  Dallas,  Texas . 

234  Ogdensburgh,  N .  A' . 

235  Madison,  Wis . 

236  Stockton,  Cal . 

237  Lenox,  N.  Y . 

238  Winona,  Minn . 

239  North  Adams,  Mass . 

240  Shenandoah,  Pa . 

241  Marlborough,  Mass . 

242  Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

243  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 

244  Jamaica,  N.  A' . 

245  Columbia,  S.  C . 


Entered,  acomding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Di.strict  Court,  in  and  for  the  Eastorn  District  of  Pennsylvani: 


Re-entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1878,  by 
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In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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12,172 

12,163 

12,149 

12,122 

12,117 

12,093 

12,045 

12,017 

11.937 
11,924 
11,923 
11,825 
11,814 

11.731 
11,711 
11,711 
11,687 
ll,li69 
11,660 
11,649 
11,544 
11,483 
11,446 
11,388 
11,364 
11,3’25 
11,314 
11,311 
11,’298 
11, ’262 
11,198 
11,111 
11,074 
11,017 
10,960 

10.938 
10,938 
10,927 
10,8’22 

10.732 
10,697 
10,682 
10,571 
10,529 
10.,529 
10,525 
10,422 
10,375 
10,358 
10,340 
10,325 
10,287 
10,249 
10,208 
10,192 
10,148 
10,126 
10,118 
10,104 
10,089 
10,040 


CAXT03  PRKS.S  OF  SHERMAN  A  CX>. 


abbreviations  used  in  this  work 


A 


A.,  aclj,, . Adjective. 

A.  B., . Bjirliidor  of  Arts. 

.\l)l»rev., . Abbreviated  ;  ubbreviatiou. 

.\bl.,  . About. 

A.  C., . Ante  Cliristuni. 

.Acc .  Accnsiitive. 

Act., .  Activ'*. 

A.  D.,  Lut.  Anno  Dmini,  (In  the  year  of  our  Loni.^ 

Adiu., . AdiiiiiiistniUon. 

Ad.,  adv . ..Adverb. 

Agr.,  Ai^ric . .Ajjriculture. 

Aia., . .Atabama. 

Aib.,  Alban . Albanian. 

Alg.,  Algel).,.... .Algebra. 

Alt.. . Allitiiilo. 

.A.  M., . Anno  Mundi\  (Iri  the  year  of  the  world.) 

Aiiat., . Anatomy. 

Anc., .  Ancient;  anciently. 

.Ant  ,  Antirj . Antiquities. 

.Apl .  . \pril. 

Ar  ,  .Arab . Arabic. 

Arch..  .A rcijit... Architecture. 

•Archseol., . A  rcineology. 

Arith., . Arithmetic. 

Ari/.., . .Arizona  Territory. 

.Ark..  ....  . Arkan.sas. 

.Arm.,  Armor., .Armorican. 

Arrond.,  . Arrondissemeut. 

Art., . Article. 

A.  S., . Anglo-Saxon. 

Ar*.,  Astron.,.«  Astronomy. 

Aug . August;  augmentative. 

Av.,avg , . ...Average. 


n . Born. 

Bart., . Baronet. 

BbU., . . Barrels. 

B.  C., . Before  Christ. 

Beau,  and  FI.,.. Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Bot., . Between. 

Bil) . Bil)Ilcal. 

Bihliog.,  .  Bibliography. 

r.,  B., . . B  lolielor  of  Laws. 

B<di.,  Bob'‘iii.,.. Bohemian. 

Bot . Botany. 

Braz., . Brazilian. 

Brit., . British. 

Bush., . Bushels. 


C.,  Cent., . Century. 

Cal.,, . California, 

Can., . Canton. 

Cap., . Capital. 

Car., . Carolus,  (Oharlea.) 

Carp., . Carpentry. 

Celt,, . Celtic. 

Cf . . (compare.; 

Chald  , . Clialdean ;  Chaldee. 

Chap . Chapter 

Char.,  Ciiaract , Character. 

Chem., . Cliemistry. 

Chin . Chinese. 

Chir., . .  ...Chirnrgicnl,  (Surgical.) 

Ohron., . Chronicles :  Chronology. 

Circ., . Circle 

Civ.,... . Civil 

Cl . Class. 

Cliin., . Climau. 

Go, . County  :  Company. 

Col., .  . Colonel. 

Odloip, . Colloquial ;  colloquially  ;  colloquialism. 

Colo . Colorado  Territory. 


Ent.,  Eutoni.,... Entomology. 

Etc., . Et  cetera. 

Etym.,  etymol., Etymology. 

Ex., .  Exjun))le,  Exodus. 

Exp.,  expH., . Export-* 


Ext ,. 


..Extent. 


F 


F.,  Fah.,  Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

Fab., . Fabrics. 

Fam., . . . Family. 

Far., .  Farriery. 

Feb .  February. 

Feud., .  Feudal. 

Fig., . Figure. 

Finn , . Finnish. 

Fla., . Florida. 


Com.,  . 

Commerce.  | 

Comp., . 

Composition;  comparative;  compound; 
compounded. 

Coneb., . 

Conchology. 

Coiij., . 

Conjunction. 

Conn . 

Connecticut. 

C'Ui.,  Conir.,.. 

.C(»iitracted. 

(.'on.  Sect., . 

.Conic  Section. 

Ciq)t . . 

.Coptic. 

Corin., . 

Coriuibiuns. 

Corn., . 

.Cornell. 

Corrupt.,...  .... 

.Corrupted;  corruption. 

Cosmog., . 

Cosmography. 

Crystallog...... 

Crystallography. 

Curio.,  Curios. 

.  Curiosities. 

1) 

I). . 

Died:  Dutch. 

Dnk., . 

Dakota  Territory. 

Dan.,  Daul...... 

.Daui:^li ;  Daniel 

Dat . 

Dative. 

1).  c., . 

District  of  Culumbiu. 

D.  U., . 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dec., . 

.DecemVer, 

Dol., . 

Delaware. 

Dep., . 

.Department. 

De.sc., . 

.Description. 

Dent., . 

.Deuteronomy. 

Diag., . 

■  Diagnosis. 

Diam., . 

.  Diameter. 

Diet., . 

Dictiiuiarv. 

Dim . 

Diminutive. 

Dipluin., . 

.Dlidomacy. 

Dist., . 

.District. 

Dom., . 

.Domestic. 

Dotii.  K'  on.,.  . 

Domestic  Economy. 

Dram.  Lit...... 

.Dramatic  IJteiaturd. 

Dry.,  Drvd.,... 

.Drydeii. 

Du.,  .  . 

.Dntcli. 

Dyn.,  Dynara... Dynamics. 

E., . 

E.  l>y  S., . 

.Eftst  bv  South. 

Ecc., . 

.Kccle>iaste8. 

Eccl.,  . 

.Kcclesiustical. 

Eecl.  nist . 

.Ecclesiastical  History. 

Edin.  Rev.,  ... 

Eilinburgli  Review. 

Kduc., . 

Education. 

K.  S; . 

.Kxe.mpU  qratia,  (for  example.) 

Elec.,  Elect.,... 

•  Electriciiv. 

Encyc.,..  . 

Encyclopedia. 

Enev.  Brit...... 

.  Encvclopedia  Bri  taunica. 

E.N.E.,  . 

.Ea^r-Nortb-East. 

Eng . 

.  England :  English. 

Engin . 

jMigineering. 

Eng.  Law . 

English  Law. 

Flem., . . ...Flemish. 


Form., . 

•  Formula;  foruierl] 

Fort., . 

Fortification. 

Fr., . 

.Frencli. 

Fr., . 

From. 

Ercq., . 

Frequentative. 

Fris., . 

.Frisian. 

Ft., . 

.Foot,  Feet. 

G 

Gn.,  . 

Georgia. 

Gaul.,  . 

Gaelic. 

Gazet., . 

Gazetteer. 

Gen.,  . 

.General ;  Genesis. 

Gull , . 

.Genus;  genera. 

Geo.., . . 

George. 

G»og., . 

Geography. 

(Jeol.,  . 

Geology. 

Geom., . 

Geometry. 

Georg., . 

Georgies. 

Our. . 

(■ermun. 

Goth., . 

Gothic. 

Gov.,  Govt . 

Governor ;  Govern 

Gr.,. . 

Greek. 

Gram., . 

Grammar. 

Gun . 

.Gunnery. 

1 

H 

II . 

..Hours. 

Hub., . 

.Hebrew. 

Her . 

.HoraUlrv 

Illid.,  lilids.,.. 

Hogshead ;  hogshe 

Hind., . 

.Iliiidostanee. 

Hist. . 

History. 

Hon., . 

Honorable. 

Hurt., . 

..Horticulture. 

llos. . 

.Hosea. 

Hung., . 

Hungarian. 

Ilvdraii.,  hyd 

rani..  Il^dranlics. 

Uydrost., . 

..Hydrostatics. 

Icel . Icelandic. 

Ichtii., .  Iciithyology. 

I.  . . /</  (that  is.) 

[11.,..,, .  IllilKUH. 

Imp.,. . Imperfect. 

Imp.,  Imps.,  ..Imports. 

Tnd., . Indiana;  India  ;  Indian  ;  luduatX7. 

Infiti . Iiitinitive. 

Inhah., . Inhabitants. 

Int.,  intons.,. ..Intensive. 

InterJ., .  Interjection. 

lr. , . Irish. 

ls. ,  Isa., . Isainli. 

lt. .  Ital .  It.aliaii. 


J 


•Tan., .  January. 

Jav., . .lavanese. 

Join., . Joinery. 

Josh . . losliua. 


K 


Kans., 

Ky.. 


Kansas. 

Kentiickv. 


(iiO 


ABBEEVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WOBK. 


L 

L . . .  Punlns. 

£. .  Kng.  soveteigu,  or  poiiud  steriiug, 

Lh . Louisiaim. 

.  Language. 

Lapp., . Lappish. 

Lat ,  . Latin. 

Lat.»  .  Lalitnde. 

Ih.,  . Puiiiul  weight. 

Lett.,  .  LettUh. 

L'Est., ...  ..  L'Estrange. 

Ling.,  . Lingual,  Linguistics. 

Linn.,  . Liniuvus. 

Linn.sys.,  ...  Lii^wan  system.  * 

Lit...  .  Liffrature. 

Lith.,  . Litliuaniait. 

L.  Lijt . Low  Latin. 

LL.l)., . * . Legum  doctor;  Doctor  of  Law. 

Log.,  ,  . Logic. 

Lt)ii.,  Loini.,.  .  London. 

Lon.,  Long. . Lougiindo. 


M 

M  . . (Mr.) 

M.,  . Mile.s,  Minute.H. 

M  A  . .  Master  of  Arts. 

Mach. . Machinery. 

Malay.,..  Malayan. 

Man .  Manege. 

Manf.,  Mannf.,.Mannra<?fnreH. 

M  ar.,  ....Maritime,  and  March. 

Mar.  Ins.,.  .  .  Marine  Insurance. 

Mass.,  . Mussaoli  usetts. 

Math.,  . M  ithematics. 

Matt .  ..  M.itthew. 

Me.,  Maccab.,,.. Maccabees. 

M.  D.,  . Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Md.,  . Maryland. 

Me.,  . Maine. 

Mi’ch., . Mechanics. 

Med.,..  . Medicine. 

Met.,  Metall . Metallurgy. 

Metamorph.,  --  Metamorpliosis. 

Metap.,  Mefiipljys.,  Metaphysics. 

Meteor,,  MeteroL,  Meteundogv. 

M.  11.  aer..  .Mid.  ll.  Oer.,  Middle  Uigh-Gerinau. 


IMicli., . Micah.,  Michigan. 

Mil.,  . Military. 

Mill .  Mineralogy. 

Minn.,  . Minnesota. 

Miss.,  ..Mississippi. 

Mile.,  Mdlle.,....l/fif/«m<«.'<W?{»,  (Miss.) 

Mt)., . Missouri. 

Mont.,  . Montana. 

Mim  ,  . Musie. 

Myth .  Mythology. 


N 


N., . North. 

N . Noun. 

Nat.,.  .  ..Natural. 

Nat.  or.,  Nat.  ord.,  N;ilural  order. 

Naut., . Nautical. 

Nav.,  . Naval. 

Navig.,  . Navigntloii. 

N.  0.,  . North  Carolina. 

Nebr.,  .  Nebraska. 

Neg.,  . Negative. 

Nev.,  .  Nevada 

N.  IL,  . New  Hampshire. 

N.  II.  Oer . New  lli‘.:h-(«ermat 

N..I . New  dersey. 

N.  Mex.,  ..  ..  New  Mexico. 

No . .  Number. 

Nor.,*  Norw.,  N<u*weglan. 

Nt>rm.  Vi . Normau-Krench. 

Nov., . November. 


N.  pL,  ....  ..  Ni>an  plural. 

I  N.  sing.,  .  Noun  singular. 

Num.,  . Numbers. 

Niimia., .  Numismatology. 

N.  Y., . New  York. 


0 


0., . Old.  (Antiquated  but  not  obsolete.) 

Obs., . OiKsolete. 

Oct.,  . October. 

0.  Fr.,  . Old  Fri'iich. 

0.  Oer.,  . Old  Germau. 

Opt .  Oldies. 

Greg,.  . Oregon. 

Or.,  Ol  d., . Order. 

Oni..  .  . Ordnance. 

Origin., . Originally. 

0.  S  ,  . Olil  Saxon,  and  Old  Style. 

Oxf.  Gloss,, . Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture. 


r 

l*a.,  Penn.. . Pennsylvania. 

P.  a., .  Participle  used  adjectively. 

Paint., .  Painting. 

Pal., . .  Palicontology. 

Par., .  Paris,  Parisian. 

Par., . Parish. 

Pass.,  .  Pitssive. 

P.  Cyc . Penny  t’ych'pedia. 

Penn.,  Peiina.,  Pennsylvania. 

Per.,  Pers., . Persian,  or  Persic. 

Pers., . Person. 

Pg . Portuguese. 

Pliila., . Pliiladelpida. 

Philos., .  Philosophy, 

Photog.,  .  Photography. 

Pliren., . Phren<d<»gy. 

Phy., .  Philosophy. 

Phys.,  .  .  Physics. 

Physio.,  Physiol.,  Physiology. 

PI.,  .  ...  Plural. 

P.O , . Po8t-<ifRce. 

Poet.,  . Poetry. 

Pol.,  . Politics;  Polish. 

P»d.  Econ.,  ...-Poliii(-al  Economy. 

Pop.,  . Population. 

Pp„  . .  Pages;  also,  past  participle. 

Prep.,  .  Prepositiiui. 

Pret.,  . Preterite. 

I’rint.,  .  Printing. 

Priv., . .  Privative. 

Prod......  ..  Pnaluce;  prodnclions:  products. 

Prof., . Professor. 

Pron., . Pronoun;  pronounced. 

Pros.,  . ProsiMly. 

Prov . Province;  provincial;  Proveucal. 

Psychol., . Psychology. 


a 


0.  V . (ffaod  vide.,  (wliich  see.) 

.K1 ,.  . Quintus  ^Elius. 


Jl 


’L, . Rarely  used. 

Rad . Lat.  radix,  (root.) 

Ki*f., .  Iliderences. 

R«*g., . Begiilar:  Register. 

Uel.,  . Uidigitui. 

Rev .  Uoview. 

Bhel., . Rludoric. 

R.  I . Ubodo  Island. 

Rom., .  .  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath . Roman  Catholic. 

Russ., . Russian. 


s 

S . South. 

Sam., . Samutl. 

Sansk., . Sanskrit. 

Sax., . Siixoti. 

Scot.,  Scots  ,  .Scadtish. 

S  C . . Soutli  Carolina. 

Scrip.,  Script.. .. Scripture ;  sniptura^s 

Sculp., . Sculpture. 

S  E.,  .  . Soutli- East. 

Sec.,  . Seconds;  section. 

Sept . September. 

Serb.,  Serv.,  ..^ervian. 

Shak.,  Slinks.,... Sbalispcaro. 

Sing., . Singular. 

Slav.,  .  ..Slavonic. 

S.  m.,  sq.  m...... Square  miles. 

Sp.,  . Spanish. 

Sp.  gr.,  Spec,  gniv.  Specific  gravity. 

Sport.,  .  Sporting;  sports. 

Spts . .Spirits. 

Sq.  yds.,  . Sijuare  yards. 

St.,  . Saint. 

Sfat.,  . Statistics. 

S  \V.,  . S<mtli-\\e.st. 

Sw.,  Swed., . Swedish. 

Syn., .  Syntax:  Synonyms. 

Synop.,  . Sy^op^is. 

Sys., . System. 


T 


Tcnn., . 

.Tenne!«pee. 

Term., . 

TermimUiou 

Tout., . . 

.Teutonic. 

Tex  . . 

Texas. 

Tlieol.,  . 

Theology. 

Tub.,  . 

Tobit. 

Trans., . 

.Translation. 

Turk . 

Turkish. 

Twp., . 

.Townsliip. 

Typos;., . 

•I'yi'ngfnphy 

u 

U.  S.,  U.  States.,  United  Stales, 

V 

V .  .  . 

ViTse ;  verb ;  volume. 

Va . 

Virginia. 

V.  a., . 

.Verb  active. 

Vfti., . 

Venerv. 

V  I  ,  . 

Verb  intransitive. 

Vil., 

Village. 

V.  n.,  . 

Verli  neuter. 

Vol.,  . 

.Volume. 

V  t . 

.  Verb  transitive. 

Vt . 

Vermont. 

W 

\v . 

■West;  Welsh. 

Wal.,  Wallach 

AVallacliiaii. 

Wash . 

Wasliiiuib'H  Territory. 

Mill..  Wrn . 

William. 

Wis..  . 

M’iseonsin. 

W.  Va . 

West  Virginia. 

Zobl., . 

z 

/joiilogy. 

jjgTU, _ Other  abbrevhitioiis,  uot  iiicludeil  in  the  above  list,  will  be  louiici  in  tbeir  aliibabetieal  order,  witli  inoyer  expliuiatious. 
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NOTICE. — Each  map  is  accompanied  by  an  index  containing  all  the  names  upon  tho  map,  by  which  any  place,  river,  mountain,  etc.,  can  he  readily  found 
by  the  caiiital  1.  tiers  at  tho  top  a:;d  bottom,  and  by  the  small  letters  at  th.o  sides  of  each  map.  As,  for  exam;  le,  on  tho  index  to  Trance  will  bo  found  Nimes  O.  c. 
Turn  to  the  map  and  Cud  G  at  top  and  e  at  the  tide,  and  by  following  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  until  they  meet,  a  small  square  will  be  found  containing 
tho  town  of  Kimes. 
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page 

ABYSSINIA 

44  and  2390 

GREECE  .  .  .  . 

1350 

AFGHANISTAN  . 

1298 

GREENLAND 

80 

AFRICA  .... 

44 

GUATEMALA  . 

80 

ALABAMA  . 

1524 

GUERNSEY  . 

870 

ALASKA  .... 

86 

GUINEA  .  .  .  . 

41 

ALGERIA 

41 

HEBRIDES  . 

2156 

ANAM  .  ... 

HERZEGOVINA 

1.350 

ANTICOSTA  . 

400 

HOLLAND  . 

1072 

ARABIA  .... 

2390 

HONDURAS 

80 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION . 

88 

HUNGARY  . 

183 

ARIZONA  .... 

448 

ICEL.VND  .  .  .  . 

906 

ARKANSAS  . 

IDAHO  .... 

448 

ASHANTEE 

41 

ILLINOIS  .  .  .  . 

1282 

ASIA- . 

1.50  i 

nd  2390 

INDIA  .... 

1298 

AUSTRALIA 

ISO 

INDIANA  .  .  .  . 

1282 

AUSTRIA 

183 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 

2340 

BALEARIC  ISLES  . 

2236 

IOWA . 

710 

BAVARIA 

1072 

IREL.'VND 

1.334 

BELGIUM  .... 

1072 

ISLE  OF  MAN  . 

876 

BELOOCHISTAN  . 

1298 

ISOTHERMAL  CHART 

1 

BOHEMIA  .... 

188 

ITALY . 

1350 

BOLIVIA  .... 

S3 

JAPAN.  544;  JAVA 

156 

BORNEO  .... 

156 

JERSEY  .  .  .  . 

876 

BOSNIA  .... 

JERUSALEJf  . 

1862 

BOSTON  (Environs)  . 

1704 

KANSAS  .  .  .  . 

716 

BRAZIL  .... 

88 

KENTUCKY  . 

12S2 

BRITISH  GUIANA  . 

88 

KHIVA  .  .  .  . 

1.50 

BULGARIA  . 

1350 

LABRADOR  . 

80 

BURMAII  .... 

1298 

LIBERIA  .  .  .  . 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

448 

LONG  ISLAND  . 

1704 

CANADA  .... 

400 

LOUISIANA 

1524 

C.VNDIA  .... 

1350 

MADAGASCAR 

44 

CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND 

460 

M.\TNE  .  .  .  . 

1704 

CAPE  COLONY  . 

44 

MALTA  .... 

1350 

CELEBES  .... 

MARYLAND  . 

1890 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  . 

590 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1704 

CEYLON  .... 

1298 

MEXICO  .  .  .  . 

590 

CHARLE.STON  (Environs) 

24.55 

MICHIGAN  . 

1012 

CHART  OF  RACES  . 

1 

MINNESOTA  . 

1042 

CHART  OF  RELIGIONS 

1 

JIISSISSIPPI  . 

1524 

CHICAGO  (Environs) 

2340 

JIISSOURI  .  .  .  . 

716 

CHILE  .... 

88 

MOLDAVIA  . 

1350 

CHINA  .... 

544 

MONTANA 

448 

CLIMATE  CHART 

1 

JIONTANA 

710 

COLO.MEIA 

590 

MORAVIA  .  .  .  . 

188 

COLORADO  . 

710 

JIOROCCO 

44 

CONNECTICUT  . 

1704 

MOZAMBIQUE  . 

44 

COREA  .... 

514 

NATAL  .... 

44 

CORSICA  .... 

loou 

NEBRASKA 

710 

COSTA  RICA  . 

80 

NEVADA  .... 

448 

CROTIA  (CYPRUS,  2390.) 

188 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  . 

400 

D.AKOTA  .... 

710 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

400 

DALMATIA 

188 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  1764; 

N 

EW  GUINEA 

156 

DELAWARE  . 

1896 

NEW  JERSEY 

1896 

DENMARK  .... 

2:90 

NEW  MEXICO  . 

2340 

DUTCH  GUIANA  . 

88 

NEW  ORLEANS  (Environs) 

2340 

ECUADOR  .... 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  . 

ISO 

EGA'PT  .... 

NEW  A'ORK  . 

ENGLAND  .... 

876 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (EnvironsI 

1890 

EUROPE  .... 

900 

NEW  ZEALAND  . 

187 

FLORIDA  .... 

NICARAGUA  . 

86 

FLORIDA 

NORTH  AMERICA 

80 

FORMOSA  .... 

544 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

2455 

FRANCE  .... 

1000 

NORWAY 

220G 

FRENCH  GUIANA  . 

88 

NOVA  SCOTIA  . 

400 

GALLICIA 

188 

NUBIA  .... 

2390 

GEORGIA  .... 

OCEAN  CURRENTS 

1 

GERMANY 

1072 

OHIO  .... 

1282 

OMAN  . 

ONTARIO 
OREGON  . 

ORKNEY  I.SLAND.^ 
PALESTINE 
PAPUA  .  . 

PARAGUAY 
PATAGONIA  . 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PERSIA  . 

PERU . 

PHILADELPHIA  (Environs) 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  . 
PORTUGAL  . 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 
PRUSSIA  .... 
QUEr.EC  . 

QUEENSLAND 
RACES  CHART 
RELIGIOUS  CHART  . 
RHODE  ISLAND 
RICHMOND  (Environs) 
RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE 
RUSSIA  IN  ASIA  . 

SAHARA  . 

SARDINIA 
SAXONY  . 

SCOTLAND  . 
SENEGAMBIA  . 

SERVIA  . 

SIAM  .... 
SIBERIA  . 

SI  LESIA  . 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SPAIN 

STYRIA  (SYRIA,  2390 
SUEZ  CANAL. 

SUMATRA  . 

SWEDEN . 

SWITZERLAND 
TASMANIA  . 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  . 

THIBET 

TRANSYLVANIA 
TRIPOLI  . 

TURKESTAN  . 

TURKEA'  IN  ASIA  . 
TURKEY  IN  EUROPE 
TA'ROL 

UNITED  STATES  . 
URUGUAY . 

UTAH  .... 
VENEZUELA  . 

VERMONT  . 

VICTORIA  . 

VIRGINIA  . 

WALES 
WALLACHIA 
WASHINGTON  TERIUTOI 
WEST  INDIES 
WEST  VIRGINIA  , 
WISCONSIN  . 

WORLD 
WYOMING  . 

ZANZIBAR  . 
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AALE 


AARG 


A  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  almost  every 
known  language.  This,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  the 
•  great  siiiiplicity  of  its  sound,  it  being  the  letter 
wdiich  is  most  easily  and  nutnnilly  uttered  by  tlie  organs 
of  speech.  In  the  Continental  and  Oriental  langnagt's  it 
varie.s  less  than  in  English,  where  it  has  at  least  4  distinct 
sounds,  known  as  the  long  or  slender,  the  broad,  the  short 
oropen, and  the  middle  as  in  name^calLmau^father.  In 
Grammar^  A  is  styled  the  indefinite  article,  and  denotes 
one  or  any;  as,  a  man.  In  Muuc^  A  is  the  iioininal 
of  the  6th  note  in  the  gamut;  it  is  also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  natural  mo^s,  and  is  the  open  note  of  the  2d 
string  of  the  violin,  by  w'hich  the  other  strings  are  tuned 
and  regulated.  In  Logic^  A  denotes  a  universal  afiirma* 
tive  proposition ;  and  in  Algt'bra,  a,  6,c  are  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  known  quantities,  while  the  last  letters,  x,  v.  z,  are 
generally  tiken  todenoteunknown  quantities.  Asa  nu¬ 
meral,  a',  among  the  Greeks,  denotes  1 ;  and  with  a  mark 
under  it,  a,  1000.  >Vith  the  Romans,  A  signified  600; 
and  with  a  short  horizontal  lino  over  it,  6000.  In 
trials  of  criminal  causes  among  the  Romans,  A  signified 
abaoUH),  I  acquit;  and  was  hence  culled  Idera  saluiavis^ 
the  saving  letter.  When  put  to  billsof  exchange  in  Eng¬ 
land,  A  signifies  accepted.  >1  I  is  a  symbol  by  which 
first-class  vessels  —  that  is  to  say,  vessels  whose  hull  and 
equipments  are  in  an  efficient  condition  —  are  known 
and  registered  at  Lloyd’s  for  a  certain  riurnher  of  years 
after  being  built,  A  A  A,  in  ChemUlry^  signifies  amaU 
gama,  to  mix;  and  in  Pharmacy,  d,  or  dd,  denotes  that 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  which  it  refers  are 
to  bo  equal.  A  is  frequently  used  as  an  abbreviation: 
A.C.  for  Ante  Chnstum,  before  Christ;  A.Af.  for  anno 
mandt,  in  the  year  of  the  world, —  and  for  ante  meridian^ 
before  noon,  kc. 

Af^  [Tout,  aa,  flowing  water.]  The  name  of  several  small 
rivers  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

Aiil'borgr^  a  seaport  in  Denmark,  the  capital  of  the  see 
of  the  same  name,  province  of  Jutland.  Manufactures 
of  sugar,  soap,  snuff,  chocolate,  an«l  scythes.  The  entrance 
to  the  port  is  such  as  to  require  vessels  drawing  more 
than  ten  feet  of  water  to  lighten  before  they  approach 
the  city.  Pop.  11,721. 

Aa'II  PashafMAHOMED  Emin),  aTurkish  diplomat  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Constantinople,  1H16,  became  in  1867 
Grand  Vizier;  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1866 ;  presided 


at  the  conference  of  the  European  powers  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Roumanian  question,  in  1864;  and  was  Re¬ 
gent  of  the  empire  in  1867.  D.  1871. 

Aaniy  a  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Dub'h,  varying  in 
different  places  from  U6  t«>  41  English  gallnns. 

Aar,  the  most  considerable  river  in  Switzerland,  after 
tbe  Rhine  and  Rhone.  It  forms  at  llandeck,  in  the 
valley  of  Hasli,  a  magnificent  waterfall  of  above  160 
feet  in  height,  and  empties  into  the  Rhine,  opposite 
Waldsliut,  alter  a  course  of  about  170  miles. 

Aar'au*  the  chief  city  of  tlie  canton  of  Aargan,  Switzer¬ 
land,  situate  on  the  river  Aar,  at  the  south  base  of  the 
Jura,  I'op.  6,094  inhabitants,  cliiefiy  Protestants.  Lat. 
47°  2d'  35"  N.,  Lon.  6°  2'  56"  E.  The  famous  baths  of 
Schintzoach  are  about  ten  miles  distant. 

Aard'-vark.  [Du.,  earth-pig.]  {Zoiil.)'\'\\Q  Orycteroprie 
Capeneis,  an  insectivorous  animal  w  hich  partakes  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  Ant-eater  and  the  Armadillo :  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  former  in  its  general  habits,  but,  although 
entirely  destitute  of  scaly  armor,  more  resembling  the 
latter  as  to  its  anatomical  structure.  Tlit  A.-  V.  measures 
about  5  feet  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  its  skin  is  thick, 
coarse,  and  covered  with  stiff  luiir;  tlie  limbs  short, 
thick,  and  very  mn.scular.  This  animal  is  very  common 
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in  Cape  Colony,  and  has  received  its  popular  name  from 
its  habit  of  btirrowing  (which  its  taper  head  and  ju'W- 
erfu!  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for),  as  well  as  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  small  pig. 


Aard'^wolf,  [Du.,  earth-wolf  ]  {ZoOL)  The  ProieUs  La- 
Ltindii,  a  singular  carnivorous  animal,  first  t»ronghC  from 
S.  Africa  by  the  travt'lier  D.tataJide.  It  lorms  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  tin  ee  genera  widely  separated  troin 
each  other,  having  externally  the  appearance  and  bone- 
structure  of  the  hyaena  muted  to  the  head  and  feet  of 
the  fox,  with  the  intestines  of  the  civet.  Its  size  is  about 
that  of  a  full-grown  tbx,  which  it  resembles  in  both  its 
habits  and  manners,  being  uociuriial,  and  construct* 
iug  a  subterraneous  abode. 


Pig.  2.  —  AARP-WOLP. 

Aiir'g'nil^or  Arcovia,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Rhine,  on  the  east  by 
Zurich  and  Zug,  on  the  south  by  Lucerne  and  Herne,  and 
on  the  west  l)y  Soleure  and  Basle.  Area,  630  square 
miles.  Pop.  194,208  in  1870;  comprehending  104.167  Pro¬ 
testants,  88,424  Catholics,  and  about  1,500  jJ^ews.  This  is 
one  of  the  cantons  most  distinguished  for* ^ndustry  and 
generally  diffused  prosperity;  and  by  the  union  of  pas¬ 
toral  with  mechanical  pursuits,  the  citizens  bnveattained 
a  comfort  almost  unparalleled.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  great  council,  consisting  of  200  members, 
the  one  half  Catlmlics,  and  the  other  Protestants,  who 
are  elected  by  the  general  body  of  the  people  every  six 
years.  This  canton  possesses  a  military  force  of  16,000 
men,  and  its  resources  amount  to  $3,200,000. 
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Aar^niiK,  one  of  the  districts  (stifts)  into  which  Dt*n- 
murk  is  divided.  It  eini»races  tlie  most  eastern  part  of  ihe 
])GninsuIa  of  Jutland,  and  is  divided  into  two  liuiliwic'k:<, 
Aarbuus  and  Kiiuders.  Area,  1,821  nq.  m. ;  pop.  140, 0<  o, 
chiett}'  occupied  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  females  in 
spinning. 

AnrUuuSy  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  the 
same;  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cattegat.  L;it.  50^9' 
35"  N.,  long.  10^8'  E.  Pop.  15,025.  The  liarLtor  is  small, 
but  good  and  secure. 

Aurlan<lervooii«  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  17  miles 
S.  of  ILuirlcm.  P(ip.  2,688. 

A»r"on,  son  of  Amraiu  (tribe  of  Levi),  elder  brother  of 
.Moses,  and  divinely  apj>ointed  to  be  his  spokesman  in 
the  embassy  b)  the  court  of  Pharaoti.  By  the  Siune 
autliority,  avouched  in  the  budding  of  his  rod,  be  was 
chosen  the  first  high  priest.  He  wjis  recreant  to  his 
trust  in  the  absence  of  Mo.ses  upon  the  mount,  and  maile 
the  golden  calf  lor  tlje  people  to  worship.  lie  die<l  on 
.Mount  U"r  in  the  12^M  year  of  his  age,  and  tlie  high- 
priesthood  descended  to  his  .bird  son  Eleazur. 

(Aaron's  ro</,)  in  Arclj  .  is  a  rod  like  licit  of  Mercury, 
but  wit  h  only  one  serpen  t,  instead  of  two,  t  wined  around  it. 
As^ron,  Hill  of,  [.\rab.  JeJid  Baroint.]  A  lolty  moun 
tiiin  range  of  Arabia  Petra?,  in  the  lUstrict  of  Jiherah  or 
Seir,  15  miles  S.W*.  of  Shobek.  On  its  highest  pinmicle  — 
called  by  the  Arabs  AWh  ’fiaroun  —  is  a  small  building 
supposed  by  tbe  natives  to  enclose  the  tomb  of  Aaron; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tins  is  the 
•Mount  Hor  menti'iiietl  in  Nnm.  xxxiii.  3. 

Aar'on^M  Run.  in  A’^'wiucAy,  a  township  of  Montgom 
ery  co, ;  pop.  1,120. 

Ani*'seit$i,  l'R\.>ci.''CU8  van.  Lord  of  Someldyk.  one  of 
the  ablest  negotiators  ever  produced  by  the  United 
Provinces;  bora  at  the  Hague  in  1572,  dieil  1641. 
Aul'yl,  a  town  of  Syria,  54  miles  S.S.E.  of  Damascus, 
chierty  inhabited  by  Druses.  Its  extensive  ruins  sliow 
that  it  once  was  a  plac«*  of  importance. 

Auv'ora.  «.  i  Hot.)  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree, 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  It  is  of  tlie 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  incluiletl  with  several  others  in  a 
large  shell.  In  themi-ldleof  tlie  fruit  there  is  a  hard 
nut,  about  the  size  of  a  peaclJ-^tone,  which  contains  a 
wliite  almond,  very  astringent. 

Ab,  a  prefix  to  words  of  Ijatin  origin  It  signifies /rom, 
a  sr.paratinff  or  departure. 

Ab,  tlie  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  tlie  Hebrews, 
and  the  fifth  of  their  ecclesiasi ical  year,  which  begins 
with  the  month  Ni^^an.  It  answers  to  tbe  moon  of 
July,  tliat  is,  to  i>art  of  our  month  of  July  and  to  the 
beginning  of  .August:  it  consists  of  thirty  days. 

Abti,  or  rather  Aboii  llaiiiPuli  or  llsViifa.  snr- 
uamed  Aiuooma,  born  in  tbe  Noth  and  <U(*d  in  tbe  150  year 
of  tbe  Hegira.  He  is  tbe  most  celebrate<l  lioctor  of  the 
ortlioibix  Mussulmans, and  bis  se<*t  is  tlie  most  esteemed 
of  tbe  four  which  they  severally  follow. 

4ba.  Alboii,  or  Avon,  a  king  of  Hungary,  elected  in 
lOll;  was  murdered  by  bis  own  soldii-rs  in  lo44. 

Aba,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  part  of  Mount  Taurus, 
wliere  tlie  famous  rivers  Ara.xes  and  Eujihrates  have 
tb  -ir  rise. 

Ab'abilo.  a  tribe  of  Rialouliis  who  inhabit  the  country 
Kcuitli  of  Kosseir,  nearly  as  far  as  tlie  latitude  of  Derr. 
Many  of  this  race  have  settled  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  tbe 
grcate.'t  part  of  them  still  live  like  Betlouins.  Tlieir 
savagj  neighbors,  tbe  Bisbarye,  inliabit.  tlie  mountains 
southwards  from  Derr.  Their  w'omeii  are  said  to  be  as 
hail  Isome  as  those  of  Abyssinia,  but  are  reported  to  be 
of  very  depraved  habits. 

Ababdeh.  Ababdo.  or  Ababidok,  a  people  of 
e:istern  Africa,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Nubians, 
scattered  tiiroughont.  Nubia,  and  betwia^n  the  borders 
of  the  valley  of  tbe  Nile  and  tbe  lied  Sea.  but  located 
chiefly  from  lat.  2^1®  to  tbe  western  bonier  of  I.ower 
Egypt.  They  are  small-linibrd,  but  w'ell  formed.  Their 
complexion  is  very  dark:  their  features,  however,  are 
more  European  than  in*gro. 

Ab'aoa„  or  Manilla  liemp.  See  Plantain. 
Abaois'ciiH.  (  Arch.)  One  of  the  s.^iMres  of  a  tessellated 
pavement. 

Aback'.  [.A.  S.]  (Xaut.)  The  situation  of  the  sails 

when  they  are  pressed  ugaiii>t  the  imists  by  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Thu8,the  sails  are  s;iid  to  be  “taken  aback," 
when,  by  a  change  of  wind  t>r  otherwise,  they  are  placed 
in  that  position. 

Ab'aoo.  a  long  and  crooked  islami.  the  largest  of  the 
Bahama  groiqis,  near  the  Klorbla  coast,  80  miles  long, 
by  an  average  of  15  wide.  Its  N.  point  is  in  lat.  26®  30' 
N.,  long.  76®  57'  W.  Pop.  1,00<I, (Little  Abaco  adjoining 
included.)  The  sailor's  laiulmark,  “Hole  in  the  IVall,” 
is  a  perforation  in  the  rock  on  the  S  K.  point. 
Ab'acot.  n.  The  cap  of  state,  formerly  used  by  Engli.sh 
kings,  wroiiglit  into  tlie  figure  of  two  crowns. 
Abactiiii^l.  a.  (ZuCL)  .A  new  name  given  to  the  aboral 
part  or  polo  opposed  to  the  actinal,  in  the  species  of  the 
ord.  ifr.  (Atjassu.) 

ilbtio'tor*  n.  [Lat.  to  drive  ]  (Liw.)  Onethatfelo- 

niously  drives  away  or  steals  a  herd  or  numbers  of  cattle 
at  once,  in  distinction  from  one  that  steals  one  or  two  slieep. 
Abao'uliiH,  «.  [L.  dim.  of  ^/5ac//«.]  (Ardi.)  A  small 
tile  of  gbuss,  marble,  or  other  substance,  of  various  colors, 
a-ed  in  making  ornameiital  patterns  in  mosaic  pave- 
moiits. —  h'uirhnlt. 

Ab'acui^.  fl>at.counting-table>  level, tablet, Ac.]  (Arch  ) 
A  constituent  part  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  which  sup¬ 
ports  tlie  horizontal  entablement.  In  tlie  Tuscan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic  orders,  it  is  fiat  and  Sipiare;  but,  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Composite  orders,  its  four  miles  are  archeil  in¬ 
ward,  witli  generally  a  rose  in  the  centre.  In  Oothic 
arcbitecturi*  the  A.  was  very  A’uriously  employed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ttie  fancy  of  the  architect. 


(Arith.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  employed  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  teach  theeleineiitary  principles  of  the  science  ol 
nuiubers.  The  ancient  mathematicians  also  employed 


CorinlUian. 

Fig.  3. —  ABACUS. 

the  term  abacus  to  designate  a  table  covered  with 
sand,  upon  wliich  they  tructsi  their  diagrams.  Tlie 
Chinese  Abacus,  or  iShivau-pan,  is  also  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  faiilitating  aritlinietical  calculations.  It 
con.sists  of  several  series  of  beads  or  counters  strung 
upoti  brass  Avires  stretclnwl  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  an  insirument,  and  <livi<led  in  the  middle  by  a  cross¬ 
piece  from  side  to  si<le.  In  tlie  upper  coinparinniit 
every  wire  has  two  be:uD,  each  of  which  counts  .5  :  in'the 
lower  space  every  wire  has  five  lieads  of  diflereiit  values  : 
the  first  being  counted  us  1,  the  second  as  10,  the  third 
as  100,  and  so  on.  As  in  China,  the  entire  system  is 
decimal,  that  is,  when  every  weight  and  measure  is  the 
tenth  part  of  tlie  next  greater  one,  the  abacas  is  used 
with  Avunderful  rapidity. 

Abacus  is  also  a  Kuuiaii  table,  or  high  shelf  placed 
against  the  wall,  and  serving  its  a  cupboard  or  luiftet. 

Abiul'.  a  Hindoo  word,  signifying  the  city  of;  tints 
Mydcr-abad,  the  city  of  Ilyder. 

Ab'sulll.  n.  (Zftbl.)  A  wild  animal  of  Africa,  of  the  size 
ofasteer,orlialf-gruwn  Colt,  having  two  honiBon  its  fore- 
heiul,  and  a  third  on  the  nape  of  the  nock.  Its  heuil 
ami  tail  resemble  those  of  an  ox,  and  it  has  cloven  feet 
like  almost  all  the  llumiuuutia. 

Abau'uoii.  n.  In  tbe  Bible,  and  in  every  Rabbinical 
in.stanee,  thi.s  word  means  tbe  angel  of  death,  or  the 
angel  of  the  abyss  or  “bottomless  jdt,"  or  tlie  place  of 
ilestniction,  the  subterranean  world. 

Ab'iicleli,  a  Bersian  town  in  Ears,  115  miles  north  of 
Shiraz,  formerly  a  place  of  importance  but  now  decayed. 
Pop.  5,001). 

Abiul'aotO!^.  'The  name  of  a  Mohammodun  settlement  of 
pirates,  situated  on  the  island  ol  Candia,  south  of  Mount 
Ida,  consisting  of  a  population  of  about  7,000.  They  are 
a  branch  of  the  Saracens  wliom  Nicej>bosu8  exjielled 
from  Candia  in  tbe  teiitli  c<*ntnry.  'J'hey  are  a  snuilleraiui 
we.iker  race  than  the  other  inhabitants,  and  speak  the 
Arabic  l.nngoago. 

Al>'a<lir.  (Myth.)  The  name  of  a  stone  which  Saturn 
swallowed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Ops,  bi  lieving 
it  to  be  his  new-born  son  Jupiter;  heiiee  it  became  the 
object  of  religions  worship. 

AbiitT',  or  Afl,  [A.  S.J  (.VaaL)  The  hinder  part  of  a 
ship;  thus,  ‘"abaft  the  main-mast,”  that  is  to  say,  be¬ 
tween  the  main-ma.st  and  tlie  stern.  “  Abaft  llie  heain.” 
signifies  the  relative  situation  of  an  object  in  some  part 
of  the  horizon  contained  between  a  lino  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel  and  the  point  to  Avhich  the  stern  of 
the  ship  is  directed. 

.Vb'a^i'Uii,  n.  The  name  of  a  foAvl  in  Ethiopia,  remark¬ 
able  iiy  its  beauty, and  fur  a  sort  of  horn  growing  on  its 
liead. 

Abaka'  Iihan«  the  eighth  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  a 
wise  and  goo<i  prince,  aseciidi'd  tlie  tlirone  in  1264.  lie 
reigneii  17  years,  and  is  by  some  authors  said  to  have 
been  a  Christian. 

Abakansk'.  A  range  of  mountains  in  the  government 
of  Tomsk,  in  Liberia,  <‘xtending  from  the  river  Tom  to 
the  YenUei.  parallel  to  tlie  Altai  mountains. — Also  th  * 
name  of  a  fortified  tow'n  of  Siberia,  in  the  governn.eii 
of  Tomsk,  on  the  river  Abakan.  This  is  considered  tiie 
milde>t  and  most  salubrious  place  in  Siberia.  Pop.  1260. 
Lat.  56  N.,  long,  9.1.14.  E. 

Abarienato.  [LaX.  ahaUenare..']  (Law.)  Totransferto 
another  person  that  which  was  oura  before. 

Abaliena'tion.  (Law.)  The  act  of  giving  up  one’s 
right  to  another  i>erson:  or  a  making  over  an  estate, 
goods,  or  chattels  by  sale,  or  due  course  of  law’. 

Abanoay',  a  district  of  Peru  in  the  partidn  of  Cuzco. 
Tlio  surface  is  varied ;  the  plains  produce  very  rich  crops 
of  sugar-cane,  and  the  jiriiieipal  cereals,  as  well  as  niueli 
hemp,  which  i.s  manufactured  into  cloth  in  the  chief 
town.  Tlie  mountains  afford  some  silver,  and  pasturage 
for  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  chief  town  is  Abaiicay, 
65  miles  from  Cuzco.  Pop.  about  6,000. 

Abtiii'doii,  V.  a.  [Kr.  abandtinw r-l  To  forsake  entirely; 
as,  to  a5aw/o«  a  hopele8.s  enterprise;  —  to  leave  Avith  a 
view  never  to  return:  to  give  up  or  resign  without  con¬ 
trol;  as,  to  abawbai  one’s  self  to  intemperance. 

AbaiKloii,  71.  fVr.]  A  complete  giving  up:  hence,  an 
utter  disregard  of  self,  arising  from  absorption  in  some 
favorite  object  or  emotion,  and  sometimes  a  disregard 
of  uppoarances,  producing  eitlier  careless  negligence  or 
nnstmlied  ease  of  manner. —  Webder. 

AbHii^loiieO^  p.a.  Given  up;  —  is  used  in  the  peculiar 
simse  of  self-abandoned  to  wrong  or  evil. 

Abuiitloiioe',  n.  (Lav).)  One  to  whom  something  is 
abandoned. 

AbHii'<loiier.  n.  One  wdio  abandons. 

Abiiii'ck^iiiiioiit,  71.  A  total  desertion:  astateof  being 
forsaken. —  In  marine  t?ii.aranc€.  it  is  tbe  surrendering 


of  the  ship  or  goods  insured,  to  the  insurers  in  cons#* 
quence  of  ihtmage  or  loss  sustained  from  any  of  the 
causes  insured  against.  In  every  case  of  loss  or  damage 
from  these  causes,  the  insured  is  not  entitled  to  abandon, 
but  only  when  serious  injury  has  been  sustained:  as 
when  the  voyage  is  lost  or  not  worih  pursuing,  or  when 
the  thing  insured  is  so  damaged  and  spoiled  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value  to  the  owner.  In  the  ca.seof  shijiwre<  k 
or  other  misfortune,  the  captain  and  crew'  are  hound  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  properly,  witln  ut  jire- 
judice  to  the  rights  of  abaiidoniiient ;  for  whidi  they 
are  entitled  to  wages  and  reminieration  from  the  in¬ 
surers,  at  least  so  far  as  what  id  saved  w  ill  allow. 

Ab'aiio*  a  town  in  the  jimvince  of  Loin barily,  Italy,  at 
the  loot  of  the  Viceiitiiie  Hills.  It  is  visited  by  invalids 
for  the  benefit  ol  its  baths,  which  were  well  ki  own  to 
the  ancients,  and  are  noticed  by  Martial  and  Claudian 

•  as  Ftmtes  A))<>ia 

AbTiiitOj>i«  n.  A  peojile  of  ancient  Greece,  Avhocame  origi' 
nally  Iroin  Thrace,  and  settled  in  Phocis,  where  they  l  iiiit 
a  town  w  hich  they  called  Abu,  after  the  name  of  Abas 
their  leader 

Ab'nriiit,  7*.  High  mountaims  of  Moab.  From  Mt. 
Neba,  tiiH  highest  summit,  .Mo.ses  is  said  to  have  viewed 
the  land  of  Canaan,  wln*re  be  tiled. 

Ab'aris,  the  IlyiMrborean.acelebrated  sage  of  antiquity, 
whose  history  and  travels  have  been  tlie  subject  of  much 
learned  discussion.  Everything  relating  to  him  is  apo¬ 
cryphal,  anti  even  his  »*ra  is  dimbtful.  Some  refer  his 
ai  peararue  in  Greece  to  the  lliird  Olympiad,  others  to 
the  2Dt,  while  some  transJer  him  to  the  52d  Olympiatl, 
or  570  years  B.  0. 

Abas,'  a  weight  used  in  Persia,  for  weighing  pearls;  it  is 
equal  to  2.25  grains  Eng. 

Abasa',  an  island  in  the  Red  ?ea,  near  Abyssinia. 

Abajio',  r.  a.  ( Fr.  a^amor.]  To  cast  dow  n,  to  depress, 
to  bring  low;  almost  always  in  a  figurative  and  personal 
sense. 

“  Behold  every  one  that  is  proud,  and  abate  him."— Jo6  xl.  11. 

Abasod',  or  AbaiNNC^^  lowered,  humbled. 

(Ihr.)  Tlie  wings  of  eagles,  Ac.,  when  tbe  tlj)  inclines 
dow  nwards  to  tbe  point  of  the  shield,  or  when  the  wings 
are  shut 

Aba^o'iiiont,  7z.  The  state  of  being  brought  low;  the 
act  of  bringing  low. 

Abat^li',  r.  a.  [Heb.  hnsh,  to  be  ashamed. j  To  make 
ashamed;  to  cast  down  the  countenance;  to  put  to  con¬ 
fusion;  to  confuse  or  confound. 

•  They  heard  and  were  abathea."  —  Millon. 

Abasll'llioilt,  n.  State  of  being  abashed;  confusion 
from  shame. 

Aba$«'Hi,  or  Aba^'miti},  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Persia  of  the 
A'ulue  of  twenty  cents. 

Abat'ablo,  a.  '1  bat  may  or  can  be  abated;  as,  ana6a^- 
able.  writ  or  nuisance. 

Abato',  V.  a.  [Fr.  abattre,  to  beat  down.]  To  lessen,  to 
moderate,  to  diminish,  to  mitigate;  as,  to  abate  zeal, 
to  a5a^r  a  demand,  to  abate  a  pain:  —  to  cause  to  tail; 
to  overthrow;  as,  to  ubate  a  writ;  —  to  deduct:  —  to 
annul :  —  to  deject ;  to  depress  ;  as,  to  abate  the  sou). 

Abato,  r.  tj  To  fail :  to  be  deleated;  as,  a  w  rit  abates;  — 
to  grow  less;  to  decrease;  as.  pain  or  storm  abates. 

(Low.)  To  enter  into  a  freehobi'afler  tlie  death  ol  the  last 
occupant,  and  before  the  heir<n*  devisee  takes  possession. 

(H'-rseuianstiip.)  'I’o  pi‘rforni  well  a  downward  motion. 
A  horse  is  said  Xa  abate,  or  take  di'w  ri  liis  curvets,  when, 
Avorking  upon  curvets,  lie  puts  bt  tb  liis  biml-legs  to  tbe 
ground  at  once,  and  observes  tbe  same  exactness  in  all 
the  times. 

Abato'lllOllt,  n.  [Old  Fr.  abater,  to  beat  down.]  Tho 
act  of  abating,  or  the  state  of  being  abated;  diininulioii, 
decrease. —  The  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act 
of  abating:  the  cause  of  atiating. 

(Zaic.)  A  susjKiision  of  all  proceedings  in  a  suit, 
from  the  want  of  ju’oper  partitas  capable  <d'  proceeding 
therein.  —  A  reduction  made  by  tlie  creditor,  tor  tbe 
proinjit  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  tlie  jiayer  or  tlebtor. — 
'The  (kMiuctnm  Siimetlmes  made  at  tbe  Custom-House 
from  the  duties  chargeable  upon  giM.ds  when  they  are 
damaged.  —  Tlie  overthrow  of  an 
action  in  conseijuence  of  SA>ine 
error  committed  in  bringing  or 
conducting  it,  when  the  pbiintif 
is  not  Ibrever  barred  from  bringing 
another  action.  (Bouvier.) 

(Her,)  An  accidental  figur< 
added  to  a  coat-(»f-arms.  to  lessej 
its  true  dignity,  and  to  iinUcat' 
some  stain  in  the  character  of  tie 
bearer. 

Abat'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  abates.  —  ab.atemf.nt. 

Ab'atis,  or  Ab'atlls,  [Fr.  In  military  affairs 

a  kind  <-f  defence  made  of  felled  trees.  In  smbb  n  emer 
gencies,  tbe  trees  are  merely  laid  lerigtliwise  beside  each 
other.  Avith  the  branches  pointed  outward  to  prevent 
the  apjiroacli  of  the  enemy.  When  the  abatis  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  defence  of  a  j>as8  or  entrance,  the  boughs 
of  tho  trees  are  strijiped  of  their  leaves  and  pointed,  the 
trunks  are  jdanted  in  the  grmind,  and  the  branches  in¬ 
terwoven  witli  each  other 

Aba'tor,  t?.  (Law.)  One  who  intrudes  into  houses  or  land, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  tlie  former  possessor,  as  yet  not 
entered  upon  or  taken  up  by  bis  heir. 

Aba'tOH.  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Mceris,  in  Egypt,  famous 
for  being  tbe  s»*pnli‘hre  of  Osiris,  and  f^r  pn'ilucing  ihe 
papyrus,  of  whicii  tbe  ancients  made  I  heir  papiT. 

Abattoir',  [Fr.  abattre,  to  knock  df»wii.)  A  tenii 
tiorrowed  from  the  french,  with  wlnmi  it  signifies  a 
slaughter-house.  The  abattoir  system  was,  in  1818* 
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udopted  in  V'mnce*  There  are  at  present  near  Baris  five 
iiuinoiise  estiihli.shnieiit'M  ot  this  kind,  when*  butchers 
are  provided  with  a  place  tor  slaughtering  iheir  cattle 
and  keeping  their  meat  in  store  Tliere  are  also  places 
for  Mipidying  the  beasts  with  water,  recej»tacies  for  tlie 
Cat,  lioof's,  liJoiMh  brains.  A:c.  In  tlie  neighlporh<Mjd  of  the 
aiaittoirs  tiiei'e  arc  inaiintactones  ol' Idood-iaanure,  gela¬ 
tine,  giu(‘,  and  the  c>ther  pnaiin  ts  ol  the ofi'al.  In  several 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  Slates,  slaiigiiter-hoiises 
are  plHce<l  under  siiuilax  regulations  to  those  w  hich  are 
ill  operation  in  Baris. 

A.b»tlutH.  [lUtl.J  {Mafic.)  Ill  strict  or  measured  time. 
Ab'Aliire^  n.  [From  nhatc,\  Spires  of  grass  beaten 
dow’ii  by  a  stag  in  passing. 

4ba*tiJvHr.  One  of  ilie  palatinates  into  wltieh  the 
Au.striaii  kiiigd(»m  of  Hungary  is  divided.  It  is  monii- 
tainoii.s,  ami  nearly  one-half  covered  with  w’lxid.  Its 
chief  productions  are  wine,  tobacco,  wo<m1,  corn,  fl.tx, 
fruit,  meljiis,  and  pn*cious  stones.  Area  11  IS  s<|iiare 
miles;  |Xip.  204,<K)0, 

Abaiisit.  Firmin,  (dI#Vs«,)a  French  writer  of  merit,  was 
horn  at  Uxes  in  1679.  After  the  revocatiou  of  the  iHlict 
of  Nantes,  his  mother  took  refuge  in  Ueiieva,  where 
she  e.xpendi  tl  all  her  small  fortune  in  the  (Mlucation  of 
Ahauzit.  W  Idle  travelling  in  Kiighmd,  he  became  the 
frieml  of  Newt(  »*.  lie  lots  l>een  Inghly  eufijgized  l«»th 
by  Vjdtaii'e  and  Rousseau;  but  his  literary  labors,  clii'-fly 
theological,  are  not  on  a  par  with  his  high  reput. ition 
In  his  ridigious  opinions,  this  learned  man  leaniMl  to¬ 
wards  Sociniaiiism,  or  the  imslerii  L'liitarian  doctrine, 
lie  die<l  at  the  age  of  ST  years. 

AbavOy  ft.  X  synonym  of  the  adansnnia. 

Abb«  n.  BSax.  ah  or  o6.]  Aimuig  weavers,  yarn  for  the 
warjts.  They  say  also  <ioh-wool  in  tin?  same  8«‘nse. 

Abb,  a  town  of  Vemeii,  in  Arabia,  sltuatixl  on  a  iinntn- 
tiiin  in  the  mi'Ut  of  a  very  fertile  country,  73  miles  N.B. 
of  .Mocha.  Bop.  about  5,H00. 

Abbl%,  ill  ancient  (ieography,  a  town  in  Africa  Propria, 
near  CartliagA. 

Abbs%,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldean  languages,  literally  sig¬ 
nifies  a  fadin' :  and  figuratively,  a  8upern>r,  reputeil  jis 
a  father  in  re.spect  age.  dignity,  or  uffecthm.  It  is 
more  particularly  n.sed  in  the  Syriac.  Coptic,  ami  Ethi- 
opic  churches,  as  a  title  given  to  tlie  bisljtjp.s. 

Abl»acy,  n.  The  dignity,  rights  ami  privileges  of  an 
abbot. 

Abbftclip.  Jacques,  a  celebrated  Protestant  divine,  born 
at  Nay  in  France,  in  Ifio".  Obliged  to  repair  to  H(dlHn<l. 
and  siibseQueutly  to  Berlin,  hew-eiit  at  la.st  to  Englainf. 
w  here  be  died  in  1727.  His  principal  wm  ks.  ail  f  teneb, 
are:  “Traite  <le  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Cbretienne;" 

**  D«'‘fense<le  la  Nation  Britaiinique “  Hislctiiv  de  laCon- 
spimtion  Derni^re  di' BAiigleterre.”  D.  in  Loiabni,  1727. 
AbbiiM-Mirza,  a  Persian  prince,  son  of  theSImlj  Feth- 
Ali,  born  1783.  Well  known  by  Ids  unsuccessliil  wars 
against  Russia  in  1811  - 1813,  ami  l8  J6-lx2S.  He  died  in 
1833.  His  dejith  was  a  great  loss  to  bi>  C4»untry,  altlumgh 
lie  could  not  have  preventeil  the  emroacbmeiits  of 
Russia.  His  eblest  son,  M<»banimed  Mir/, a,  mounted 
the  throne  in  1834,  on  the  death  of  Feth*Aii,  under  the 
protection  of  England  ami  Russia. 

AbbiiM,  (Ben-aiiikf.l-Mott  vLiu,)  a  paternal  um  le  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  ami  the  ancestor  of  the  (lynasiy  of  Abhassides, 
i».  at  Mecca,  He  fought  against  bis  nephew  at  tlie 

w'ell  of  Bedr  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  wa^  after- 
wanis  converted  to  the  cause  of  Mohammed,  and  becauie 
one  of  his  most  devoted  jiartisans.  I).  652. 

Abbas  THE  Great.  This  celebrated  Persian  sovereign,  of 
tlie  dyna.sty  of  Sophis,  ascended  the  throne  in  1585,  on 
the  murder  <»f  his  brother  Ismael.  His  character  was 
sanguinarv.  but  politic  ami  deiermim'd.  He  siippresswl 
the  Koorgids,  a  turtmleiit  soldiery,  fill  then  the  terror 
of  Persian  soveleign^,  ami  removed  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  Ispahan.  Of  three  sons  he  had,  two  were  deprived 
of  sight,  and  In-  put  the  otlier  t(»  death.  Notwithstanding 
the  puhlit:  am!  dome.^tic  criu  lty  of  Abbas,  be  was  iniicb 
esteemed  I'V  bis  subjects,  wlioin  be  benefited  l-y  putting 
down  the  native  khans,  and  hy  the  alliance  of  their  sov- 
ereiun  with  Kuropean  rulers,  in  fnrilierance  of  commer¬ 
cial  inleicoin>.e  Ahhas  died  in  lo2H,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  bis  grandson.  Shall  Sephi. 

AbbRM.  (  B\s»u,)  viceroy  of  Egypt,  born  in  1813.  Grand¬ 
son  ot  Mebemet  Ali,  lie  sncieedeil  Ibrahim  Basba  in 
184".  a  fneml  of  a<bninBtiative  reform,  1-uf  having  pciw'- 
erful  adversaries  at  Constantinople ;  In-  dieil  in  185i,  w  ith 
the  grief  of  having  seen  Ids  plans  ihwai  ted  hy  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles,  ami  Kgvpt  reduc'd  to  vassalage. 
Abli>aH<sia«  sister  of  the  celebrated  Caliph  Ilaroun- 
al-Kas«  hi'l,  wlio  was  given  in  marriage  to  his  viziiT 
(jiaffar,  tin  the  strange  condition  that  she  sliould  remain 
a  vir-in;  the  violation  of  which,  and  its  torrilde  conse- 
quence.s.  liave  been  the  theme  of  oriental  stories. 
Abbiis'sl<lo«,  «.  pU  (/f'Kf.)  The  name  of  a  race  who 
pos.sess'd  the  culipliat  for  524  years.  There  were 
37  caliphs  cif  this  race  who  succerded  one  another  with¬ 
out  interruption.  Tln-y  drew  their  descent  from  Ah- 
bas-ben-.\,b«l-el-Motallib,  MaliometV  uneb*.  The  princes 
<if  thi-*  timily  made  war  on  the  d>  misty  of  Ominiades. 
A.D  746;  and  in  T.'.O.  defeated  the  lastcalipli  of  the  rival 
fitndly  in  tin*  bloody  battle  of  Zab,  near  Mosul.  Tlie 
most  celebrated  monarebs  of  this  family  were  Al  Mansur 
ami  Maronn-al-Rascbid.  'I’beir  empire  terminated  in 
M">ta7.'  ni.  w  ho  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tartar  jirinc 
llu’akn.  in  12.57. 

AbUaf  nod.  JM'QUE.'i  Bierke  Bharees,  a  French  diplo- 
m.itist.  b.17  l,admini.*<tnitor  in  Corsica,  and  sevi-ral  times 
electid  to  the  Cliamber  of  Beputies:  he  di.stinguished 
himself  in  the  National  Asscinhly  of  1848  hy  his  opjio- 
sition  to  tlie  social  democratic  movement.  Appointed 
by  Isiuis  Napoleon  niiidster  of  justiiHJ  and  kee]>er  of  the 
seals  ill  1852.  He  died  .\ov.  11,  1857. 


Abba'tiaK  abhatloal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  abbey. 

Ab'bo,  Louise,  a  poetess  of  France,  who  fionrisbeil  in 
the  16th  century,  and  was  surnained  La  built  Oirtidicrt. 

Ab'bo.  n.  [Ecd.  The  f  rench  term  lor  an  abbot. 

Bi'tbre  the  revolution  the  title  w’jis  assumeil  also  by  a 
class  of  persons  wlni  had  not  in  all  cases  received  the 
tonsure,  or  undertaken  to  connect  themsidves  with  the 
church.  They  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  8oci<-ty,  and 
generally  attached  themselves  to  fashionable  or  literary 
patrons.  This  anomalous  class  seem.^  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  the  great  number  of  abbeys,  tlie  revcnue.s  of 
wlileh  w’ere  allowed  to  be  bestowed  upiui  laymen,  ujkiii 
condition  of  their  taking  orders  within  a  year  after  Iheir 
preferment,  which  latter  i  lause  was  freipieiitly  evaded. 

Abb<K>kiit'1n«,  or  Abbeokoo'ta.  a  city  of  M  est 
Africa  and  capital  of  the  Egba  nation,  i.s  situated  on  the 
E.  hank  of  tlie  river  Ogoon,  ^ixty  miles  N.E.  from  Bada- 
gry,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Boj).  aboiit75,UUU  ;  greatly 
civilized  by  (be  labor.H  of  missionaries. 

Abb<»tiblKS  one  of  the  districts  in  tlie  territories  of 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Lat.  48®  .52' N.,  Long.  7')®  8(/  W. 

Ab'b<*N$«4  n.  {Krvl.  li  ft.)  A  female  superior  or  gov¬ 
erness  of  a  nunnery,  or  convent  ot  nuns,  having  the  au¬ 
thority  over  the  iiuus  which  the  abbots  have  over  the 
monks.  See  Ahhtu. 

AbbovilUs  ((Z>-  rci',)acity  of  France,  cap  ofarrondisse- 
meiit  of  the  same  name,  (di'[i.  of  the  Somme,)  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  |)lejisant  and  f«*rtile  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Somme,  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  ami  2.5  miles  N. 
^\\  of  Amiens.  This  town,  which  is  strtmgly  lortifatl 
on  Vaiihan  s  system,  is  neat  and  well  built ;  it  i.s  one  ol 
the  most  thriving  manutacturing  towns  in  France.  Bi^- 
sides  hhwk  cloths  of  the  best  ipiality,  there  are  produced 
velvets,  cottons,  linen.s,  scrge.s.  sackings,  hosiery,  {lack- 
threail,  ji'Welry,  soaps,  gla.s.<-wares,  etc.  By  help  of  the 
tiiles.  Vessels  of  150  tons  come  nj)  to  the  town.  Bop.  in 
1870,  21.764.  Lat.  6u®7'  4"  N.,  Long.  1®  W  68"  E. 

Abbovillo*  in  Alabama^  a  jiOKt-village,  capital  of 
Henry  co.,  211  miles  S.E.  of  'luscaloosa,  on  Gultayui>ba 
creek'  Bop.  1,267. 

Abbovillo,  ill  S.  Carolina,  a  district  bordering  on 
Georgia,  hounded  on  tlie  S.M’.  by  the  yavaiinali  river, 
and  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Saluda  river.  ./Irca,  about  960 
square  mile.s;  soil  fenih*  and  extensively  cultivated. 
Bop.  (1870)  31.129,  C.ipital.  Abbn'ille^  ou  an  afilueiit  of 
Little  river,  97  miles  W  .  by  N  «d' Cohiinlda.  Boji.  3,034. 

Abboville,  in  Gn>r<;in,  a  jiost-village,  capital  of  Wil¬ 
cox  c<i.,  oil  Gcmulgeo  river,  about  145  m.  W.  of  Savannah. 

Abbeville,  in  Louisiana^  a  post-village,  capital  ot 
Vermilion  parish. 

Abbeville,  in  Jf/s.smippi,  a  post-office  of  Lafayette  co. 

Ab'bey,  n.  [Kr.  abbai/c  ]  A  monastery  or  society  of 
persons  of  either  sex,  secluded  from  the  w’orld  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  supiTior  under  tlio  title  of  abbot  or  abbess. 
In  the  middle  ages,  abbeys  or  monasteries  w  ere  the  rt^- 
p  isitories,  .'IS  well  as  the  seminaries,  of  learning;  many 
vilua'de  books  ami  national  records,  as  well  as  private 
hist  iry,  having  been  jireserved  in  their  libraries,  tlie 
only  plic*  ill  winch  they  could  have  been  safely  lodged 
in  those  turlnih'ut  times.  Every  abbey  bad  at  least  one 
]K3rs  >11  whose  offi*o  it  was  lo  instrm't  youth;  and  the 
historians  of  this  time  are  chiefly  belioblen  to  the  monks 
for  tli'3  knowledg?  they  have  of  former  national  events. 
In  these  hoii.ses.  also  the  arts  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  printing  were  cnltivatetl,  Tlmy  were  hospitals  lor 
tlie  sick  ami  p-mr,  and  afforded  entertainment  to  travel¬ 
lers  at  a  time  w  hen  there  were  no  inns.  They  were  like¬ 
wise  an  asvluin  for  ag»d  ami  iriiligcnt  per.sons  of  gocsl 
family.  The  ahl.eys  ware  wholly  abolished  in  England 
l)y  II  Miry  VIII.  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 


Fifj.  b.  —  MELROSE  ARBEY,  (Scotland  ) 


Ablilato-Oras^o,  a  town  of  nortle  rn  Italy,  prov.  of 
Bavia.  It  is  situat(3  on  the  canal  of  Bereguardo,  14 
miles  from  Milan.  Bop.  in  1861,  8,26.3. 

Abbif  il^boo,  a  district,  river,  and  trading  station  in 
British  Nortli  Ameri(a,  forming  part  of  the  Ilmisoira 
B.iy  ('o*s.  jiossessions.  Lat.  49®  N.,  Long.  78®  10'.  W. 

Ab'boii,  or  Anno  Truxubs,  a  French  monk  of  St.  Ger- 
main-iles-IVes, author  of  a  “  Poetic4iI  Relation  of  the  Siege 
of  Baris  hy  the  Normans  ami  Danes,  tow'anl  the  end 
of  the  Ninth  Century;  ”  a  w'ork  only  curious  as  a  narra¬ 
tive  by  an  eye  witness  of  tlie  events  which  he  describes. 

Abbon,  or  Anno  Fi.oniocENCis,  a  French  Benedi'  tine 
monk  of  the  tenth  century,  abbot  of  Fleiiri,  was  employed 
by  King  Kobert  of  Fr.mce  to  negotiate  with  Pope 
Hregory  V..  who  had  laid  France  under  an  interdict. 
Author  «»f  “  Epitome  of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes.” 

Ab'bot.  i  He!),  abba,  fatlier.]  The  superior  of  a  monastery 
of  imuiks  erecfeil  into  an  abliey  01  j  riory.  Tlie  principal 
distinction  oliserved  betwecMi  abbotE  are  those  of  regu~ 
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lar  and  commendatar;/.  The  former  take  tlie  vow  and 
w'ear  the  habit  of  their  order:  whereas  the  latter  are 
seculars  who  have  received  tonsure,  but  are  oblige«l  by 
their  bulls  to  take  orders  w'beii  of  proper  age.  Ollier 
distinctions  also  arose  among  abbots  when  abbeys  w’eie 
^lou^i^ll!ng  in  Europe;  a.s,  milrt-d,  those  privileged  to 
Wear  the  mitre  and  exercise  episcopjil  aiitborily  witliin 
tlndr  resjiective  precim  ts;  croncml, so  named  from  theii 
carrying  the  crosier,  or  piistoral  staff ;  (tcmneutcaly  im  h 
as  exerci.sed  universal  dominion  :  and  from  their 

superiority  over  all  others.  —  Abbot  i.s  also  a  title  g.>eii 
to  others  beside  the  superiors  of  monasteries;  thuh. 
bishops  whose  si-es  were  lormerly  alibeys,  are  called  af>- 
batsi.  Among  the  Genoese,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic  formerly  bore  the  titl(*of  alibot  of  the  jieople. 

Abbot,  Ariel,  I>.l).,  a  distinguished  idergyinaii  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  born  at  Andover  177n,  died  1>‘2S.  Author  of 
“  Ivetteis  Irtiiii  Cuba,”  am!  n  iinmherof  sermons. 

Abbot,  Charles,  created  Lord  Ovfc/icster,  speaker  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  from  1802  to  1817  ;  died  ia 
1«29,  ill  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

Abb4»tt«CiHRLEs.  ireateil  Lord  Tmterdi'f}.,  EngHsli  biw- 
yer;  horn  17t)2;  ilied  1832.  His  treatise  on  maritime 
law  i.s  a  st'iiidard  work  known  to  all  lawyers. 

Abbot,  a  pi  »st-township  ot  Bi.srataquis  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Bisteataquis  river.  76  ni.  N.  Iiy  E.of  Augusta.  Bop.  796. 

Abbot,  a  township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin.  l*op. 
1,667.  It  is  now  called  .^lierman. 

-Ab'botKlbrcl,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scr)tt.  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  situate  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  a  tew  mib'S  above  Melrose.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  tbnl  formerly  usi^d  liytlie  monks  of 
Melrose.  Now  occupied  by  John  J.  Hope  Scott.  Esq.,  wlio 
married  the  sole  surviving  grand-daiighterof  Sir  Walter. 


Ab'botstowii*  a  post-village  of  Adams  ro.,  IVnnsylva- 
ida,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  York. 

Abbotsvalloy,  a  post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

AI»bot%vill<\  a  iMiHi-offiee  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

Abbot,  a  tovi  nship  of  Potter  1  o..  Beimsriv.  Poi>.  634. 

Abbott*N  4’rook,  a  river  of  North  Carolina;  it  flews 
into  tlio  Yadkin. 

Abbre'visito.  v.a.  [Lat.  ahhrtviarf'.']  To  sltorten  by 
contraction  or  omission  of  parts  without  Ins.s  of  the  main 
substani'e  ;  —  to  shorten,  to  abridge,  to  cut  short. 

(Math.)  To  retiuce  to  biwer  tei*in.‘»,  as  a  tVai'tion, 

Abbroviato,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  one  part  relatively 
shorter  than  another. 

Abbrevia  tion  ami  Abbrevia'tnre,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  wor«l  or  passage,  maile  by  the  4)mission  of  the 
lettiTS.  or  hy  the  substitution  of  siuiie  arbitrary' sign ; 
as.  La..  Louisiana;  Oz.,  ounce,  el<‘.  AUif.,  the  act  of  ab¬ 
breviating.  shortening  or  reducing. 

One  dash,  or  more,  through  the  stem  of  a  0 
note,  dividing  it  respectively  into  quavers,  semi-  ^ 
quavers,  or  demiseiuiijuavers.  ^ 

Abbro'viator,  one  who  abbreviates  or  reduces  to  a 
smaller  eompass. 

AI>bro'viat«>ri.  [It.]  A  body  of  notarie.s  (72  in  num¬ 
ber)  ludongiug  to  till*  p:ij)al  court,  wluise  I'usiness  it  is 
to  draw  up  bri<‘f«.  and  <lo  \arious  kinds  of  writing  usually 
devolving  oil  official  secretaries. 

Abbro'vlalory,  a.  Tliat  abbreviates;  shortening. 

Abli:^.  'Ht.,)  H  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
h.ml,  Lat.  55®  55'  N.,  Loii.‘2®  8'  30"  M’.  Tlie  ti<le  runs 
by  it  with  a  strong  currtMit.  ami  a  little  wind  causes  a 
great  rolling  sea. 

AbrliiM^in,  Abnnia.  AbUba^ia*  [dbMzt^h^  a 
prov.  of  Asiatic  Rns.sia,  compr'diemled  between  Lat  42® 
30'  ami  44®  4.5'  N..  and  between  Long.  37®  3'  and  40®  ,36' 
E.  The  high  mountains  ot  tlie  Caucasus  divide  it  from 
Circa-ssiaon  the  N.;  on  the  S.  E.  it  is  Imumled  hy  Miii- 
grelia;  and  on  the  S.  and  M  .  by  the  Black  Sea.  Theroun. 
try  is  generally  mountainous,  the  climate  ndhl,aTid  the 
land  fertile  In  later  times  tliis  country  was  sul'ject  to 
C<ib-his,  until  sul'dued  by  tlie  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
introduced  civilizntioii  and  Clirlstianity.  Afterwaul  the 
Persians.  0<‘orgians,  Mongolians,  ami  more  ie<-enfly  the 
Turks,  in  turn,  ruled  over  the  country.  By  the  treaties 
of  Akerman  in  1826,  and  of  Adrianople  in  182'k  it  uas 
cwled  to  Russia ,  hut  except  tlie  possession  of  a  few  com¬ 
manding  fortresses  on  the  coast.  Russia  ha.s  very  little 
authority  over  the  people,  and  the  chiefs  have  :dmost  un¬ 
limited  power.  Mahometanism  is  the  religion  of  the 
higher  classes,  but  tlie  people  generally  are  buried  in 
idolatry. 

AIhI,  an  Arabian  prefix,  signifying  slave  or  serrovt;  it 
enters,  with  the  name  of  God,  into  tbe  composition  of  a 
great  number  of  pri>per  names;  as,  .J5d-allah,  servant 
of  God;  A/W-el-Kader, servant  of  tbe  migbty  God. 

Al>'<llll«  one  of  a  class  of  religions  devotees  in  Persia, 
rorrcsimnding  to  a  diM  visi*  In  'furUey. 

AlMlal'Iall,  son  of  Abd-el-Malek-ben-Omar,  a.  d.  785,  a 
siict^essful  leader  of  the  {Spanish  Moors  iu  tlieirirruption 
into  soutlieni  France.  He  laid  siege  to  and  captured 
tbe  towns  of  Gironue  and  Narboime. 
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Abdallah,  the  last  chlpftiin  of  the  Wahabee  sect  inj 
Arabia.  He  wsw  Uefciited  by  Iinahiin  Bey,  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  who  trejicheroii.sly  seized  him  while  confer¬ 
ring  on  terms  of  peace.  iSi'nt  to  Const. intino})le,  Abdal¬ 
lah  was  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  beheaded  as  a 
rebel,  Decenil)er,  IHIH. 

<41>dallall  Bkn- Abd-£L’Mottalib.  father  of  Moham¬ 
med,  born  at  Mwca  a.  n.  545;  died  570.  The  paternity 
of  the  propliet  is  Abilallah’s  sole  claim  to  distinction. 
/Ibdallali  B  N  YASStM,  founder  of  the  warlike  tribe  of 
Almoravides  in  Barbary,  A.  D.  1050,  which  were  after¬ 
ward  conspicuous  for  the  subjugation  of  part  ofSpain, 
and  the  fomi'iing  of  a  dyniusty  in  tlie  Moorish  kingdom. 
Abdallali  Zon\ia,  sultan  of  Mecca,  b.  about  022. 
He  was  tl»y  son  of  Zobai'r,  a  companion  of  Mohatnmed, 
and  of  Asma  the  sister  of  Ayeslvi,  the  prophet's  tavorite 
wife.  On  tlie  death  of  the  prophet,  the  assassination  of 
Ali,  Mohammed’s  successor,  aiel  the  defeat  of  Yezid,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Ali,  Abdallah  was  acknowledged  sultan  and 
caliph  of  Mecca,  D.  6S5.  V'anqiilshed  in  his  turn  by 
Abii-el-Malek,  caliph  of  D.iimistMis,  ho  retired  to  the 
Gailu,  where  he  w,is  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  bead  from 
a  tile,  A.  l>.  6‘d2. 

Abdnl'lntil',  or  AbdollatipTl,  a  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician  an<i  traveller,  and  on  ‘  of  tlie  most  voluminous  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  E  ist,  w.us  born  at  B  igdad,  in  I  I7d,  and  died  in 
12:)l.  Of  his  numerous  w  >rks,  ons  only  lias  found  its 
way  into  Europe;  nor  <lo  any  of  the  others  appear  to  be 
known  at  this  day  in  the  K  ist.  The  work  li**ro  allud  ■  1 
to  is  an  “.Account  of  E^ypt;”  it  presents  ns  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  authentic  view  of  the  state  of  Egypt  during 
the  middle  ages. 

Ab<ial-ni'nlok,or  Abdiilm^locli,  the  son  of  Mir- 
van,and  the  tiftli  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Oiumiades.  In 
his  reign  tlio  Irrlies  were  conquered  in  the  east,  and  his 
armies  penetrated  Spain  in  the  west;  he  likewise  ex- 
tejuled  tiis  empire  toward  the  south,  by  m  iking  hiuHelf 
mister  of  Melini  and  .Mecc.i.  He  began  his  reign  in 
thsdith  year  of  the  Hegira,  k.  d.  bSA;  reigiie  I  25  years; 
and  f'Uirof  bis  sons  succes-lvely  enjoyed  the  c.iliphate. 
AlMlabiii^alek.  See  Avenzoar. 

AbdaloiiiiitiiM,  or  Atxlalaiiiinii^^  also  called 
Bvi.dny.mjs.  a  girdener,  but  of  rtyd  <lescent.  Was 
made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Oi  eat. 
Abllelavi,  a.  (Hof.)  An  Egyptian  plant,  as  a  melon. 
Abtlera,  «.  (Anc  G<">f7.)  A  town  <d  Tlinice,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus.  Though  it  boasted  of  being  tlie 
birthplace  of  Democritus,  Frotagonis,  .\naxarcliU8,  and 
other  ilistinguished  men,  yet  it  was  reganled  among  the 
ancients  as  notorious  for  the  stiqiidit}  ni  ii>  iniial)itants. 
Ab(l-el*Ka<ler,  very  renowned  by  the  persevering 
courage  with  which  he  opposed  thj  aggressions  of  the 
Fr  *nch  against  his  country,  was  the  third  son  of  a  .Mara¬ 
bout  of  the  .\rab  tribe  of  llishem.  wlio  hail  risen  hi  in¬ 
fluence  through  his  rank,  coupled  with  a  groat  sanctity 
ofdein;anor.  The  early  days  of  Abd-el-Kader  are  lost  in 
obscurity,  but  by  1H2S  be  had  not  only  jicqiiired  the 
reputation  of  a  scholar,  but  tlmt  of  a  saint,  from  bis 
li  iving  twice  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  birth|»lace 
of  the  Brophet.  Ac<;omp allied  l*y  his  father,  he  presicbe  I 
a  holy  war  against  the  French  occupation  of  Algiers, 
and  called  upon  the  Faithful  to  rise  and  expel  the  infi¬ 
dels.  In  1S32,  ho  found  himself  at  the  head  of  lO.iKM) 
warriors,  with  whom  he  attacked  Oran,  but  Wiis  several 
times  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  .N’otwithstamling 
his  discomfiture,  iiowever,  he  might  bo  said  to  be  a 
gainer,  for  he  liad  not  only  increased  liis  reputation  for 
skill  and  bravery,  but  had  taught  his  Arabs  to  fice  ar¬ 
tillery.  In  IH34,  he  entered  Into  a  treaty  witli  the 
French,  in  which  he  wis  recognized  as  emir  of  Mascara, 
with  tlie  sovereignty  of  Oran.  This  treaty  added  to  tlie 
importance  of  the  emir  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  who 
naturally  looked  upon  their  chief  jis  a  personage  of  high 
consequence,  from  his  h  iving  com()elleil  the  enemy  to 
recognize  hitii  as  a  sovereign.  His  snecess,  lioweviT,  ex¬ 
cited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  brothers  in  arm.s,  who 
rose  against  hi.s  anthority.  but  whom  he  was  .soon  enabled 
to  subdue.  F«>r  a  period  of  fifteen  ycirs  he  contrived  to 
defend  hi.s  country,  and  fight  agvinst  the  encroachment 
of  France;  but  in  lie  w;is  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner  to  (lener.d  Lamoriciere.  on  condition 
of  being  sent  to  Alexandria  or  St.  Jean  il’Acre.  Tbe 
French  government.  Iiowever,  refused  to  ratify  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  years  passed 
ill  France,  that,  ill  IH52,  Louis  Napoleon  restored  him  to 
freedom,  on  con  iition  tint  he  would  not  return  to  Al¬ 
giers,  or  coinpire  agdnst  tlie  French.  The  brave,  but 
fallen  Arab  consoiite  1.  and  Bruss:i,  in  Asia  Mln<*r,  was 
assigneil  him  for  his  future  residence.  For  tliat  place  he 
accordingly  set  out  in  lS5d,  but  his  since  been  permitted 
to  rein*>vo  to  Const  intinople.  In  18>)5  lie  visit'  d  Paris, 
to  see  the  Kxpo.sitioii.  and  h:i8  since,  wdtli  the  philosophy 
of  oriental  calmness  resigned  h  niself  to  his  fate.  Bom 
at  Mascara,  province  of  Oran,  1H07. 

Ab<l-el*koree,  or  Shoak  a  dangerous 

rock  and  coral  reef  off  the  S. E.  cojist  of  Arabia,  in  Lai. 
14^  54'  50"  N.,  Long.  50^  45'  20"  E.,  extending  1K50  yards 
from  N.N.K.  to  S.S  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  to  600  yards. 
Abfl-el-i'^alok  B  M  :iiwkn,  fifth  caliph  of  Damascus, 
of  tlie  family  of  the  Ommiados,6iirnanipd  ^A•mw/’r 

on  account  of  his  avarice  ;  known  by  bis  succesafu!  w'ars 
against  the  Oreek  Emperor  Justinian  II.,  A.  D.  6^5-705, 
^b<l-cl-^alok  Bkx  ONf  AR,  one  of  the  viziers  of  Caliph 
Abderrahniaii,  in  the  8th  century.  He  is  the  king  Mar- 
silins  of  Ariosto,  and  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry. 
He  w.us  governor  of  Sarngo.ssa  at  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne's  fiinons  invasion  of  Spain. 
Abil-€*r-Ralimun  I«  snrnamed  the  Wise,  first  caliph 
of  the  familv  nf  the  (Miimiailes  in  Spain.  B.  731,  «!■  7H7. 
Abd-er-Raliinnii  1II«  called  the  Great,  ascended  the 
throne  a.  p.  012,  at  the  age  of  21.  Tlie  close  of  his  long 


reign  of  49  years  was  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  Moor- 
i.sh  domination  in  Spain.  lie  died  a.d.  961. 

Abd>er*Raliii)ait9  sultan  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  b.  1778, 
ascended  the  tliroiie  1H23.  Threatened  by  the  refusal  of 
Austria  to  pay  the  tribute  for  sjilety  agjiinst  pirates,  he 
wisely  adjusted  the  dispute  by  relinquishing  this  sort  of 
“black-mail”  formerly  levied  by  Mor«K*co  on  European 
ships  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  religiou.s  war  under 
Abd-e!-Kader  against  the  French  in  Algeria  involved  tlie 
sultan  ill  its  movements,  but  was  concluded  by  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Isly,  1844,  and  the  subsequent  mediation  of  Eng¬ 
land.  1).  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sidi- 
Mohammed. 

Ab'<lC9k  Persian  word,  properly  signifying  the  water 
placed  ill  a  basin  for  wasliing  the  hands;  but  it  is  used 
to  imply  the  legal  purification  practised  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  before  prayer,  entering  the  mosque,  or  reading  the 
Koran. 

Abdi'an  (of  Babylon),  a  Christian  w  riter  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  who  pretended  that  lie  luid  been  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Ab'<lioaiit,  n.  One  who  abdicate.s. 

Ab'dieute,  r.  a.  [Lat.  abdtcarc.j  To  give  up  right ;  to 
resign  ;  to  lay  down  an  office,  station,  <»r  dignity.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  right,  as  wiieii  a  father  discards  or  disclaims  a 
son. 

Abiliea'tion*  a  volnntiiry  resignation  of  a  dignity, 
priucip.illy  the  8ui»reme.  Of  royal  abdications,  tlie  most 
famous  are  those  of  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  in  305;  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y,  in  1550;  Pliilii) 
V,  in  1724;  Charles  IV,  in  1808.  —  Involuntary  resig¬ 
nations  are  also  calletl  ahdiaUionii ;  e.  g.,  Napoleon's  ab¬ 
dication  at  Fonbiiiiebleau.  The  right  of  a  piince  to  re¬ 
sign  the  crown  cannot  be  dispnte<l;  but  the  resignation 
can  affect  only  his  personal  right  to  the  crown,  and  can¬ 
not  prejudice  his  descendants ;  still  le^8  force  upon  the 
state  another  constitution,  or  anotlier  family. 

.Ib'dioati ve,  a.  Causing  or  implying  abdication. 

Ab'tlitory,  u.  [Lat.  abdUorium.]  A  place  for  Becretirig 
or  preserving  goods. 

Abflo'mpii.  [From  Lat.  aftdo,  to  hide :  because  it  liides 
the  viscera.]  Scientific  name  of  the  la-lly.  The  large.'^t 
cavity  in  the  body,  bonnde«l  superiorly  by  the  diaphragm, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  che^t ;  interiorly  by 
the  bones  of  the  pubis  and  i.scliium  ;  on  each  side  by 
various  muscles,  the  short  ribs,  and  ossa  ilii ;  anteriorly 
by  the  abdominal  nnisclos,  and  posteriorly  by  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  loins,  the  os  sacniin  and  os  coccygis.  Inter¬ 
nally  it  is  invested  by  a.  smooth  membrane  called  peri¬ 
toneum.  It  is  the  forepart  of  this  cavity,  covered  with 
mu-scles  and  common  integuments,  in  file  middle  of  which 
is  the  navel,  which  is  properly  called  abdomen.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  stomach,  small 
intestine,  and  the  colon.  The  lower  bowels,  the  blad¬ 
der.  an<l  internal  organs  of  generation,  lie  in  the  low'er 
part  of  the  cavity,  which  is  called  the  pelvis.  (See  Body.) 
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12.  Sninll  ititehiiue, 
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ih'nt.)  The  whole  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  an  in¬ 
sect,  imited  to  tbe  corselet,  or  tlmrax,  by  a  threail.  It 
cimtain.s  a  portion  of  the  inlestines  and  the  sexual 
organ.>. 

AlHloin'inal,  a.  [From  abd<m\en.']  Pertaining  to  the 
iielly. 

AlxIoin'inRln.  n.  pi.  [Tiat.  oltdominnlix.']  (Zonl.)  An 
order  of  inabicopteryc:lnns  fishes,  having  the  ventral 
fins  under  the  abdomen  l)eliind  the  pectorals,a8  the  trout. 
They  coni])reliend  the  greater  p:irt  of  fresh-ivater  fishers, 
and  constitute  the  fourth  tird-T  of  the  fonrtli  class  of 
animals  in  the  Linnsean  system. 


Fig.  8.  — TROUT. 


Alxloniino^'oopy.  (JAvM  Examination  of  the  ab- 
I  domeu  in  order  to  detect  disease. 


Abdom'inonm,  a.  Having  a  largo  belly;  pnrsy. 

Ab€lllCO',r.a.  [Uit.  abihic'>.\  'rodrawtoadiffereiit  part, 
to  w'itlniraw  one  part  from  anotlier.  A  word  cbiefly 
used  in  anatomy. 

“If  we  ahduce  ihe  e/e  into  either  corner,  tbe  object  will  not 
duplicate."  Browne. 

Abdil'Ci'ilt,  a.  {Anat.)  Drawing  away ;  pulling  away ; 
as,  the  abducent  muscles,  or  aodiictors. 

AImIik*!',  V.  a.  [Lai.  aMucere.]  To  take  away  by  fraud 
or  force;  to  withdraw  illegally. 

Alxluc'tioii,  71.  [Uit.  ubUuctio.']  The  act  of  abducing 
or  abducting ;  a  taking  or  drawing  away,  and  specifically 
an  unlawful  taking 

(Litw.)  The  forcible  and  fraudulent  taking  away  of 
women  or  girls.  This  criminal  oflfence  is  of  three  kinds;  — 
1.  If  any  person  shall  maliciously,  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  lead,  or  take  away,  or  detain,  any  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  jtarents,  or 
other  jiersons  having  the  lawful  cliarge  of  BUch  cliild,or 
with  intent  to  steal  any  article  on  its  person;  or  sliall 
receive  or  harbor  such  child,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  so  stolen  or  enticed  —  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  sliall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude 
lor  not  more  than  seven,  or  le.>8  than  three  years,  or  im- 
prisoneil.  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not 
more  tlian  two  years.  —  2  If  the  girl  is  under  llieage  of 
sixteen  years,  the  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  ini.vdemean- 
or,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  suffer 
eiich  ])Uiiishment.  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  <jr  both,  as 
the  court  sliall  award.  —  3.  If  any  person  shall,  from 
iiuitives  of  lucre,  take  away  or  detain  against  her  will, 
any  wmnan  having  any  interest,  present  or  future,  in 
any  real  or  persona!  estate,  with  intent  to  marry  or  de¬ 
file  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  lie  married  or  defiled  by  any 
other  person,  every  such  offender,  and  every  person 
counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  such  offender,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  lor  life,  or 
lor  any  time  not  less  than  th  ee  years,  or  to  be  impris¬ 
oned  with  or  without  bard  hdor,  for  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  years.  If  the  woman  first  consent  to  be 
taken  away,  and  afterward  refuse  to  continue  with  tlie 
olleiub-r,  an<l  he  forcihly  detain  her;  or  if  she  be  forcibly 
takon  away,  and  she  afterwiird  consent  to  her  marnage 
or  defilement;  or  if  fclie  betaken  away  with  her  own 
consent,  obtained  by  hand  or  imposition,  the  offence  is  the 
same.  But  il  a  man  without  fraud,  deceit,  \iob  nce, 
marries  a  w’onian  undiT  age.  without  the  consent  of  her 
fatlier  or  guardian,  that  act  is  not  indictable  at  coinnum 
law. 

{Logic.)  Is  a  form  of  rea.'^oiiing  in  which  the  greater 
extreme  is  contained  in  the  medium;  l-ut  the  iiipdiiim 
is  not  so  evidently  in  the  lesser  extreme.  Ex.  “  hal- 
ever  God  has  revealed  is  cei  taiiily  true ;  now  God  has 
revealed  a  future  ndrihution  ;  therefore  a  future  retri¬ 
bution  is  certainly  true.”  In  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  the  minor  proposition  must  be  piove<l  to  l»e 
contained  in  the  major,  or  the  reasoning  is  inconclusive, 

Ab<lllc*C'4»r«  M.  [Lat.  abducere,  to  draw  away.J  (Anal.) 
A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  pull  back  or  draw 
tlie  member  to  wbicli  it  is  affixed  from  some  other. 
The  antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

{Law  )  A  person  guilty  of  abduction. 

Abiliil  Aziz.  A  Multan  of  'rurkey,  b.  Feb.  1830,  suc¬ 
ceeded  liis  brother  Ai'dul  Medjid,  June  25,1861.  De¬ 
posed  and  committed  suicide  May,  1876;  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Mourad,  who  was  deposed  tor  Sultau  Hamed. 

Alxliil  Unmet.  Sultan  of  Turkey.  After  44  years 
Confinement  in  the  si-raglio,  he  succeeded  bis  elder 
brother,  Miistapha  II,  Jan.  21,  1774.  Beaten  by  the 
Bussian.s,  he  was  constrained  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Kootsliook  Kanardji,  July  21,  1774.  by  which  tin-  Tar¬ 
tars  of  the  Crimea  were  delivered  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  The  ambition  of  the  lUissians  being  not  satiated, 
a  new’  war  broke  out  between  tbe  t wo  •  iiipins,  and 
Catliarine  sent  General  Suwarrow'  ngaiiist  tlie  Turks. 
Al'diii  Hann-t,  wdio  from  hi.s  early  balnts  of  retire  ineiit 
w’as  ill  fitted  for  the  tine  lie,  died  Ajiri!  i Ih.  ITMt.  after 
having  lost  the  tw’o  hatth-s  e>f  Kinbnrii  anel  Oezake<w. 
lie  was  8ne<-e<Mled  by  his  iie  phow,  Selim  III. 

AbHnt  llodjkl.  Sultan  of  Turke*y,  born  April  23, 
1S22,  died  June  2.i,  1861  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  July 
1,  1839,  at  tlie  early  age  of  17,  eight  daysultertbe  battle 
ofNezib,  in  which  the- troops  of  the  Sultan  Malimoiul  II 
wen- defe^ate-d  by  Ibraliini-Pacha  son  of  Me  heiiiet  Ali, 
Pasha  eif  I'gypt,  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  Turkish 
eni[)ire.  The  iiiterfere*ne*e  of  the  allied  powe^rs  alone 
preve*nte‘d  the  empire  from  eiismembermeiit  at  this 
jiineture.  This  danger  passe-el,  the  young  siiltan  ap- 
jdie‘d  himself  to  the  devedeipmeiit  of  his  fath'  r's  plans 
eif  reform,  but  from  the  heginiiing  of  his  aelmiiiistratioii 
to  its  close,  tlicrej  was  constantly  some  eli>turbiiig  ele¬ 
ment  to  elelay  or  tliwart  his  nieritoiioiis  purpose's.  The 
Servian  qiie'stion  ;  the  insurrection  in  Al)  ania  ;  the  war 
in  Koordistan ;  the  Tnreo-Greek  anel  \\  allachiaii  reoew 
lutiem  e>f  184S-'9:  his  imhle  refusal  to  MirreiiileT  the 
Hungarian  and  PolLh  refugees  to  Au^tr^a  and  Bussia  in 
185‘t;  the  question  of  the  holy  plaees,  which  le*d  te»  the 
Crimean  war;  the  attempt  to  a8sa^8iIlate  him  in  l85y; 
ami  the  Syrian  massacres  of  1860,  we*re  all  sei  many  ede 
etacleis  to  his  jirogress.  To  the-se  miglit  alsi»  he  added 
his  natural  imioleiice,  love  of  sensual  imlulgene-e,  and 
infirm  health.  The  great  e-veuit  eif  liis  reign  was  tlio 
Crimean  war,  in  which  France  and  England  allie  d  tln-m- 
seIve-8  with  Turkey  against  the  encroaclmients  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  which  w’as  terminated  by  tbe  fall  of  Sebastopol 
after  a  leing  siege,  in  18,56.  He  was  succeeeled  by  his 
brother.  Ahdu!  Aziz  Klian, 

AlxI'iir  Ralimaii.  See  Ahd-^r^ Rahman. 

Abomii'.  adv.  {Naut.)  On  the  beam,  i.  at  right  angles 

I  to  the  ship’s  keel. 

1  Abear'aiice,  n.  [A,  S.]  Behavior;  demeanor. 


ABEL 


ABER 


ABER 
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Abeco'Uary,  Abece^la'rian^  a.  Belonging  to,  or 
<‘oiitHiiiiiig  ute  leltei'd  of  tliu  alpitubet. 

Abccotlarian,  n.  Tbimiaiue  is  given  l>yftomo  authors 
to  one  who  teaches  or  Icarus  tlie  alphabet,  or  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  literature. 

Abc<r«  (idv.  On,  or  in,  bod.  Lying  ahed.^* 

A'becl*  Dwid,  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June 
12,  18U4;  tlied  at  Albany,  Sept.  4,  1846.  Minsionary  of 
the  Dutch  ILdbrnied  Cluuvli  in  Cliina.  lie  ban  left  a 
Description  of  his  Life  in  Ciiina  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  and  some  other  works. 

A'bol^  the  second  son  of  Adnni  «nd  brother  of  Cain. 
The  liiltor  w'as  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  Abel,  a  shepherd. 
Both  brought  their  offerings  before  the  Lord;  Cain,  the 
first-fruits  of  the  groiiiul ;  Abel,  tlie  firstlings  of  the  flock. 
God  accepted  the  offering  of  Abel ;  the  offeringof  Ciiin  he 
rcjectetl.  The  latter,  instigated  i»y  envy,  murdered  bis 
broilier  in  the  field.  Thus  the  first  uiunlvr  on  eartii 
w.cs  cominittevl. 

Ali^l,  king  of  Denmark,  the  son  of  Vladimir  II.  lie  as¬ 
sassinated  his  brother  Erie,  in  1250,  and  took  possession 
of  his  throne,  lie  w.is  put  to  death  by  tin*  Frisons,  wlu) 

•  revolted  again'^t  him  on  account  of  the  heavy  ta.xes  im¬ 
posed  upon  th -in. 

Ab'oliirtl,  or  Ab<iilnr<l,  Pikrre,  a  very  cclebratod 
FreU'  li  scholar  and  dialectician,  b»irn  in  107b,  at  Calais, 
near  N.uites.  Ills  father,  an  individual  of  noble  f.iniity, 
designed  him  for  tlie  profession  ol  arms,  but  bis  vigorous 
capacity  und  preflileclions  for  learning  altered  that  de- 
termlii Uion,  ami  lie  was  allowed  to  dedicate  himself  t«i 
letters.  Unhippily,  at  that  d.irk  period,  when  genius 
and  strength  of  miinl  were  wastetl  in  trifles,  the  art  of 
verbal  disputati<ui  formed  the  only  roa«l  to  learned 
eminence.  After  tiie  usual  grammatical  pn  p  iration, 
Abelard  visit(*<l  iuo>t  of  tlu  sehools  of  tb  *  neigliltoring 
prt)vinc5.s.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  settled  at  tlie  uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  where  ho  became  th  •  pupil  and  very 
soon  the  h  ippy  rival  of  W  illiam  de  Chamiieau.v.  the  mo.st 
famous  pioies.sor  of  his  day.  At  the  age  of  forty,  satiatoil 
with  fam )  and  disputativ>n,  the  pliilosopher  and  tln-o- 
logiaii  becanio  tla-ply  en.imuiired  of  the  beautiful  and 
ac..ompli''hed  llobuse,  nl(*ce  of  Fulbert.  a  wealthy  canon 
of  Paris.  Favored  liy  the  avidity  witli  which  bot!i 
uiule  and  niece  seemed  disposed  to  benet.t  by  bis  j)liilo- 
sopliical  instruction.s,  he  soon  in  pired  her  with  an 
ardent  p.ission  in  return,  the  consecptetice  of  whicli 
being  soon  di.siaivered  by  the  indignant  umde,  the  two 
lovers  tied.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  n:ime«l  Asirolabius, 
Abelard  prt>p  >setl  to  Fulbert  to  marry  his  niece  secretly, 
on  account  of  his  ecclesia.'itit’al  pnispects;  Fulbert  con- 
•ented.  Fulbert,  however,  who  wished  to  im  ke  the 
atTair  public,  b«*came  irritated  at  tlndr  Joitit  re. us,  I  to 
gratify  him,  and  treated  his  niece  with  an  asp^Tity  whi«  h 
obliged  Abelard  to  remove  her  to  an  abbey  of  Bein-dic- 
tino  nuns.  It  was  then  that  Fulbert  meditated  a  mo.st 
atrocious  revenge,  lie  employed  several  rullians,  wh<i 
broke  into  the  chamber  of  Abelard,  and  infiiete<l  a  mu¬ 
tilation  on  his  person,  which  put  an  effectu  il  cml  to  any 
future  hope  of  conjugal  lelieily.  Ft»r  tiiis  outrage  the 
rulli  vn.s  were  punished  according  to  the  taliotimy  and 
Fulbert  en  lured  the  confiscation  of  his  goods.  On  bi.s 
recovery,  Abebird,  with  somewhat  ungroierous  anxiety, 
prevailed  upon  Heloiso  to  take  the  veil  in  the  abbey  <d 
Argenteull,  and  a  few  <lays  after  ho  him.self  took  tlie 
habit  in  tliat  of  St.  Denis.  Ue  then  resume<i  bis  lec¬ 
tures,  but  bis  ever  increji.Ning  popul.irity  so  mm  h  ex¬ 
cited  the  jealousy  of  rival  IcicherA  tliat  they  coiUrivi-il 
to  involve  him  in  ecclesiastical  censures  for  li  Te.-iy. 
After  long  trouble  and  persecution,  he  tied  into  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  erected  near  Nogent  (11*22)  a  small  oratory, 
afterward  enlarged  umler  th  •  name  of  Para«  lete.  J^ucli 
W5W  his  fame,  that  he  w’as  ipiiekly  followed  by  many  of 
his  pupils.  Jealousy  was  in  coiiseipience  again  excited 
to  bis  discomfort,  and  ho  w’.us  about  to  seek  another 
asylum,  wiieii  lie  was  elected  jibbol  of  St.  Hildas.  Aliout 
tliis  till!  •,  the  convent  of  Argenteiiil,  of  whii  li  IIeloi.se 
had  become  jiriores-s,  wa.s  united  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
D 'iiis,  a  proeee  ling  which  loft  Iter  and  her  nuns  desti¬ 
tute  of  an  habitatiiiii.  Ab.danl  ofTertd  to  them  the 
Paraclete,  wlii  h  donation  was  legally  sanctiom-d  in 
1127.  It  w.is  after  this  reim)Val,  that  the  celebrated 
coiTe*ip omlence  took  place.  The  re.si<ience  of  Abehird 
in  St.  Hildas  wms  embittered  by  a  continued  struggle 
against  his  love,  sind  by  hatred  of  the  monks;  till 
at  last,  accusisl  of  heresy  by  St.  Bernard,  and  eon- 
demned  b)  perpetual  silence  by  the  council  of  Sens,  in 
lUb,  he  resolvcMl  to  set  out  for  Borne  to  ^emon^trate 
against  this  sentence;  but  taking  Cluny  in  bis  way.  lie 
wjvs  prevaib*<l  upon  to  abide  tluTo  by  hi.s  Iriend  Petei*, 
the  abliot,  w’lio  succeeded  in  reconciling  liim  to  the  jiope 
and  to  St.  Bernani.  lie  lived  for  two  years  in  Cluny.  and 
then,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  removed  to  the  priorj 
of  St.  Marcellus,  where  this  extraordinary  man  died  in 
114*2.  IDs  body  was  removei!  to  the  Paraclete  at  tin- 
request  of  Heloise.  She  died  in  116^1,  and  wa.s  dejiosiied 
by  the  side  of  Al»elard,  w  ho.  in  disintei  estednesH  and  de¬ 
votedness  of  affection,  had  been  much  her  inferior.  Tlie 
remains  of  the  two  lovers  are  now  deposited  benealli  a 
fine  mausoleum  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  in 
Paris.  Abelard  could  not  liave  excited  so  niucli  jealousy 
and  admiration  during  a  long  life,  unless  be  had  be<‘n  a 
iikan  of  extraordinary  mental  vigor;  but  bis  works 
convey  no  correspomling  idea  of  his  genius  and  liis 
ta.ste,  and  it  is  to  be  s.iid.  in  spite  of  liis  tw'o  modern  ad¬ 
mirers,  Guizot  (  Kssai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Kerits  d’Abelard  et 
Hcloise,  Paris.  1839)  ami  Cousin,  who  ba.s  published  tlie 
be.-it  edition  of  liis  w'orks  (Paris.  iSoO).  that  the  letters 
of  H'doise  form  the  principal  attraction  of  the  volume 
containing  the  productions  of  her  lover. 

A  b'ol<*-troe.  or  Abel-tree»  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  the 
hite  Poplar,  J^opulus  alba. 


Aberia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs,  order  i 
Vuprifoliacett.  A.Jlorihunda,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  a 
very  handsome  freely-branching  shrub,  producing  rich 
purple  red  tubular  fiowers. 

A’beliiest,  A'beliaiiM,  A'bcloniaiiA^  Abelo* 

a  sect  of  Christians  wiio  appeared  in  tlie  4th 
century  and  denounced  matrimony  as  a  servit-eof  Satan, 
maintaining  tliat  thereby  criminal  sin  was  perpetuated. 
As  Abel  had  not  been  married,  they  took  their  iiaiiie 
from  him.  —  The  name  of  Abelilts  was  also  taken  in  the 
10th  century  by  the  members  of  a  secret  society,  whose 
professed  object  was  to  cultivate  the  lionesty  and  candor 
of  Abel. 

Abeliiiosak,  n.  Tlie  musk-seed,  used  as  a  perfume. 
Abd-iii4»sl4,  n.  See  Hibiscus, 

A'b<‘nHU«  or  Abonow*  a  luountnin  of  Suabia,  iu  Oer- 
muiiy,  *2^1  miles  Irom  Preiburg,  famous  for  tlie  soun-c  of 
the  Danube,  and  lor  giving  name  to  a  large  chain  of 
mountains. 

Abt‘iicoraa:o»,  the  name  given  by  Spanish  chnuiiclers 
to  a  noble  family  in  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada, 
several  of  wlnau  distinguished  themselves  immediately 
before  the  fill  of  the  Mahometan  empire  iu  Spain. 
Their  struggles  with  the  family  of  the  Zegris.  and 
tragical  deslructiou  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alliam- 
bra,  in  Granada,  (14f)t>-K4,)  seem  to  la*  destitute  of  his¬ 
torical  foundation.  On  tliese  events,  ('bateanbriand  has 
writ  ten  a  charming  work  of  fiction,  “Les  Aventures  du 
deriii(-r  Abi*ncerrage.“ 

Abon-ozra«  Aurmikm.  a  celebrated  rabbi,  l>orn  at 
Toledo  ill  Spain,  calb'd  l>y  the  Jews  the  Wise,  Great,  and 
Admirable  Doctor,  was  a  very  able  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  Scriidnres,  and  w.is  well  skilb-d  in  grammar, 
poetry,  ])liilosopliy.  jistnuiomy,  and  medicine.  Mis  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  “fommentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,”  is 
printed  in  Bonibeig  and  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is 
much  csieemed. 

A'ooiiMbor;;*  a  small  city  in  the  circle  of  Regen,  in 
Bavaria.  JN>p.  l.‘2(X).  it  W'a.s  fiuiuerly  the  seat  of  the 
Counts  Al'Ciisberg.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the  Aus¬ 
trians  in  a  great  battle  on  the  *20th  of  April,  1809. 
Ab'er,  an  old  British  word,  which  signifie.s  tin*  fall  of  a 
»m  dli-r  into  a  larger  water;  also  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
whence  some  placi-s  deiivo  a  eliaractei  isiic  in  their 
nanu-.s;  ns  .l^rr  (amway,  yl^>#'r-gavenny,  kc. 
Abora'von,  a  borough  town  of  Glamorganshire,  in 
ub-s,  England,  at  the  inoutli  of  tlie  Avon.  192  miles  \\ . 
(»f  London.  Long.  3°  o;V  W.,  lat.  51°  4'N.  Mines  of 
cod  and  in)n.  I'op.  r.rdn. 

Aborbrollmick^  or  Arbroath,  a  seaport  manu- 
faetunng  town  in  the  county  of  i  oi  f.,r,  SciUlaiid,  at  the 
moutn  of  the  river  Brutlua  k,  58  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
pop.  17,593  ill  1861.  Man/,  of  sail-cloth,  threatl,  and 
leather. 

Ab'ororonibio,  John,  M.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  phy- 
sici.in,  born  at  Aberdeen,  ]7‘1,  died,  Euinburgli,  1S44. 
His  ]>riueipal  work:  *' Patliological  and  Practical  Ile- 
searehes  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Curd.” 
Edinhurgh,  l.S*2S,  1830. 

Aborcroiiibio,  Siu  Rvi.pn,  a  British  general,  born  in 
r«38.  He  was  comiiiander-in-cliief  in  the  West  Iinlies, 
in  1705;  in  the  attempt  against  Holland  in  1799,  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Mortally  wounded  in  tlie  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  battle  of  Alexamliia,  March,  1801,) 
the  general  k<-pt  the  field  during  the  day,  and  died  some 
days  after  Ids  victory. 

Aborflare  ,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county  ot 
tflamurgan.  Phiglaiel.  Mines  of  coal,  and  a  large  iron- 
trade.  I’op,  of  parish  3*2.299  in  1^61. 

Aliertlooii',  Gr.oROE  Hamilton  Goudon.  (Eari-  of,) 
born  17M  Appointed  ambassador  to  tlie  Austrian 
court  In  1'13,  he  conducted  the  negotiation  wld«di  ter¬ 
minated  in  tlie  alliance  of  that  pow<-r  with  Britain. 
He  rook  office  as  Secretary  of  8tate  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  1828.  in  the  new  ndnistry  f«nine<l  under  the  Duke  of 
Wei.ingtcni,  and  in  18^3  in  the  Peel  ministry.  Enter¬ 
ing  publi(-  life  us  a  Tory,  the  general  principle  wliich 
gnid.-d  ld.s  p  )licy  was  that  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign  States,  which,  joined  to  Ids 
well-known  sympathy  with  such  statesmen  as  Mi  tter- 
nicii,lia.s  exposed  Idin  in  tlie  an.-picion  of  being  iidmieal 
to  the  cause  of  p(*piilar  liberty.  In  1853,  Earl  A.  was 
selectiMl  to  bead  a  new'  ministry,  w  Idch  lor  8<»me  tiipe 
was  extremely  popular.  He  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
country  from  entering  upon  the  conflict  willi  Russia, 
but  all  his  elfort.s  were  unavailing.  Vnder  the  remainder 
of  ld.s  .‘ulndidstration,  tlio  ]uiblic  believed  that  the  war 
was  not  conducted  w’ith  that  degree  of  vigor  neeessary 
to  insure  lav«>rable  re.siilts.  Failing  to  receive  suffi«  ient 
support  to  cany  out  Ids  measures,  bo  resigned  in  18f5; 
d.  l)'*c,  14.  1>*60.  As  an  autlior.  the  Earl  is  known  by 
a  work  f-ntitled  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Grecian  Arcliit<*cture.” 

Abortioon,  tlie  most  consi«lerabIe  town  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  tlie  county  of  the  same  name,  at  tlie  numth 
of  the  river  D«*p.  which  forms  its  harbor.  It  is  a  flour¬ 
ishing  seat  of  trad<‘;  atnl  its  hand.some  granite  architec¬ 
ture  excites  the  admiration  of  all  vi.sitors.  Its  college 
and  university,  annually  attended  by  n<*ar]y  600  students, 
are  very  celebrated. —  Fxp..  finecotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
granite,  cattle,  grain,  preserved  meat,  and  fish  ;  — 
coml)S,  iron-works,  ship-building.  —  Steamers  and  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  hetonging  to  the  port,  about  250.  Pop.  iu 
1871,  88,125. 

Aberfle^^n,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
on  the  Wliite  river,  about  ^  ndlcs  E.  by  S.  of  Little 
Bock. 

Abor^loon,  in  Jndinvn,  n  post-village  of  Ohio  co.,  about 
*27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Aborcleen,  in  Mnri^land.  a  post-village  of  Harford  co., 
5  miles  S.W.  of  Huvre-de-Grace. 


AberdeOil«  in  Mississip}>i.  a  (ow  n,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
on  the  Tuml»igbee  river,  165  miles  N.K.  of  Jacksuii.  It 
is  connected  tty  water  with  Mot*lle,  540  miles  distant, 
where  it  sends  annmilly  about  o0,(J00  bales  of  C(<ltoli 
Pup.  about  2,022. 

Aberdeen^  in  a  po.*'t-village  of  Brown  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  op|>osite  Maysville  in  Kt  ntm  ky,  123  miles 
S.W.  of  Columbu.s.  Pop.  (1870)  871. 

Aberde<^ii«  in  Tennes.-et',  a  small  village  of  Monroe  co. 

AlK^rdeeii^iliiro,  a  county  in  Scotland.  Its  greatest 
length  is  87,  and  breadth  36  miles  :  wR  h  a  circuit  ot  al  <>111 
200  miles,  of  wldcli  00  are  on  the  «  oast  <►!  the  (iei  man 
ocean.  In  extent,  it  is  very  iioirly  one  sixti  enlli  i  art  of 
Scotland.  Pop.  2*23,314  in  1870.  Tiiis  lounty  is  j  opn- 
laily  divided  into  five  di.-tiicts.  1st.  Mar,  coiitaining 
almost  hall  the  c<*mity.  —  monntninoiis  district,  pariit  u- 
larly  Brurmar,  tlie  highlamfitni  t  ol  it.  nun  li  frequciited 
liy  tourists,  on  account  of  its  wild  and  nnijestic  beaiities. 
Ben-Macilhui,  the  secornl  highest  n.onnlain  in  J'cotlaiid, 
ii8«*0  liere  to  the  heiglit  of  42tu>  feet.  rumrfiti.  lyf 

whicli  the  lain!  on  tin*  sca-coast  is  low  aiid  fertile;  lilt 
hills  and  mosses  are  spread  over  the  interior.  3d.  Bvvhon, 
havinga  hobl,  jirecipitoiis  sliore  of  50  miles,  hut  generally 
a  flat  surface.  4th.  thinncJi,  a  large  and  beantlfnl  valb-y, 
naturally  Very  fertile,  fth.  AVra/A/x'^/c.  the  greater  part 
of  which  consists  of  hills,  moBse.s,  and  moors.  The  cliief 
mineral  wealtli  of  the  comity  is  its  granite.  Tlie  jnin- 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Dee  and  the  Don.  Cliief  town,  Aber¬ 
deen 

Aberdevlno,  n.  (7jn<\.)  A  singltig-hird,  sometimes 
called  Siskin.  It  is  the  rj/rz/xc/i;?  of  Cu\ b-r,  alid 

resembles  the  green  variety  of  the  eanary-hird.  with 
W'liicli  it  is  often  paired,  to  ])ro«lnce  w'liat  are  called  mule 
lards.  In  its  habits  it  is  migratory,  breeding  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  visiting  G<-niiany,  Fi'uiice,  and 
Britain  only  in  tlie  autumn  and  winter. 


Fig.  9. —  ADLRDEVINE. 


Aborfoll*  a  post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  158  miles 
S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Aberspnvoiiiiy*  a  town  In  Monmontlishire,  14  miles 
W.  of  Miuiinoutli,  at  the  confluence  (d'  tie*  Usk  and  (-a- 
venny,  England.  Coal  and  inm mines.  Pop. 4.6*21  inU61. 

Abprli«  a  Swiss  lands(-Hpe  painter  of  considerable  emi¬ 
nence.  B.  at  Winterthur,  17*23;  d.  at  Berne,  1786. 

Aboriiotliy.  J  hn.  an  English  surgeon,  b.  at  Aber- 
netby  in  Scotland,  1764:  d.  I>*31.  He  wjis  the  fir.-.t  to 
(‘iinm-iate  and  establish  the  great  ])riiiciple  “  tliat  local 
diseases  are  symptoms  of  a  ilisordered  ccuistitution,  not 
primary  and  independent  mjila<lies,  and  that  they  are  to 
he  cun*d  by  remedies  cjilculated  to  make  a  salutary  im¬ 
pression  on  the  general  frame,  not  b;^  topical  dressing, 
nor  any  mere  manipulation  of  surgery.”  To  tiiis  he 
adiled  a  second,  namely,  “  tlnit  the  disordered  state  of  tlie 
constitution  either  originates  from,  or  is  rigoroubly 
allied  to  <lerangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
tliat  it  can  only  be  reached  by  remedies  wliich  first  exer¬ 
cise  a  curative  jufluenco  upon  these  organs  *' 

Abernef  by.  a  post-villagi*  <d  Peiry  co.,  Missouri, about 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Missisf-ip])i  river. 

Aber'ranOi'.  Aborranoy.  (Lat.  aberrorr,  to  wai>- 
der.  1  A  d<*\iating  fr<*m  Hie  right  way;  an  error, 

Abor'raiit,  a.  Deviating,  wandering  from  the  rigid  or 
known  way. 

(/4-E)  Abnormal. 

Aborra'tioii„  n.  [Lat.  ahn-ratw.']  The  act  of  devi¬ 
ating  from  tlie  common  track,  or  from  the  right  nay  ;  — 
applic<i  to  the  mind. 

{.iUnm.)  A  remarkable  ]>hcnonienon.  by  whieh  all 
the  stars  and  other  heavenly  laalies,  at  cei  tain  n  asoi  § 
of  the  year,  apjieur  to  dexiate  in  a  slight  il'grec  In  ni 
their  true  situations  in  the  lu*avens,in  eiuiKeqiicnce.jis  is 
now  ascertained,  of  the  nndion  (d  the  light  from  (Very 
star  comhiniiig  itself  with  the  motion  of  the  (*yc  of  the 
observer,  cjiused  by  the  earth's  juinual  levoluticn  round 
the  Mill.  All  vision,  it  is  well  kiawn.  is  pertormed  by 
the  particle  or  rays  of  light  fi(un  any  olject  striking 
against  the  eye,  and  the  obji*ct  invariably  appi  nrs  in  tl»at 
din  ction  in  which  the  rays  finally  impinge.  lienee,  fi  r 
example,  arise  the  effects  of  retfaction,  by  wliicli  tlie 
heavenly  bodie.s  api)ear  more  elevated  in  the  lioii/.on^ 
than  they  really  are;  the  rays  of  liuht.as  they  pem-trate^ 
th(5  atmosphere,  bending  gnidnally  downward  t<*ward 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  at  last  to  reacli  the  eve  of 
the  spectator  in  a  dire<  tion  more  inclined  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  than  tliat  in  which  they  i.ssue  from  the  object :  and 
thus  the  latter  appears  more  clevate«l  in  the  sky  tluui  it 
really  is.  In  a  similar  manner  the  rays  of  light  whieh  fall 
direi’tly  from  the  stars,  in  certain  circnnistaiices,  owing  to 
tlie  motion  of  the  earth.  n*ally  impinge  on  tlie  eye  of  a 
spectator  in  a  direetiiui  somewhat  oblique,  so  that  they 
appear  on  this  account  iu  a  station  dittereiit  fn'iii  what 
they  really  oecu|>y;  and  this  constitutes  the  aberration. 

{Optics.)  A  certain  deviation  in  the  rays  of  liglit.  from 
the  true  and  geometrical  focus  o"  reflection  or  refravtio* 
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ill  curved  specula  or  lenses,  arising  fVom  two  causes,  viz.: 
1st.  The  flgtire  of  tlie  specitiuni  or  lens,  giving  ri»e  to 
wliat  is  called  tiie  sffhcrical  abernitu»n:  and,  Jd.  Tlie  un- 
ejlual  refrangibillty  of  the  rays  of  liglit  giving  rise,  in 
lenses  only  however,  to  a  far  luoru  material,  and  in  otlier 
respects  iacuuvenieiit  aberration,  termed  tha  chrmuatiCy 
or  the  aberration  of  co/'^r,  or  of  rr/raiigibildi/.  Tlie  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  spcctda  or  lenses,  is  bi  eolb-el  tlie  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  any  oiiject  inb»  a  single  point,  so  as  to 
form  there  a  distinct  image  of  the  <»bject  eitlier  enlarged 
or  diminished,  according  as  our  purposes  may  reciuire: 
and  on  this  principle  <lopends  tlie  whole  operation  of  tlie 
telescojie,  tlie  microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments. 
Tlie  more  completely  the  rays  can  bo  collected  into  a 
loens,  so  much  tlie  more  distinctly,  in  every  case,  iloes 
the  image  of  the  object  appear  at  that  point,  and  so 
much  the  more  perfect  the  ojieration  of  iheinstrn- 
m -nt.  Blit  tliere  are  certain  curves  or  figures  in  the 
•pecnlum  or  lens,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  this 
elfjct.  Parallel  ray.s,  for  example,  can  only  bo  collected 
into  one  focus  by  a  reflecting  siieculnm  of  a  parabolic 
form,  or  by  a  refracting  lens  of  parabolic  or  hyperbolic. 
combiiK'd  with  spherical  curves:  all  other  form.s  cause 
more  or  less  a  ili.sp,n'slon  or  aberration  of  the  rays  from 
the  focus.  The  aiierration  of  refrangibility  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  that  in  a  homogunL'ons  lens  of  glass 
the  violet  rays  are  greatly  more  refracted  than  the  red. 
The  latter  are  therefore  tlirown  to  a  gnsiter  ilistance, 
and  the  others  in  proportion  almost  all  deviating  from 
the  true  focus :  hence  arises  that  confusion  of  images,  and 
that  fringe  of  extraneous  color  witli  which  objects  are 
surrounded  wlem .seen  through  gla.ssesof  thisilescription: 
wliieh  liave  ever  forminl  the  great  obstacle  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  refracting  telescope,  before  the  invention  of 
achrnniali':  ghtsses,  by  which  the  refracting  telescope  has 
been  wonderfully  iinproveil. 

{Piysiol.)  Tlie  passage  of  a  fluid  into  parts  not  ajv 
propriate  for  it. 

(.i/cd.)  A  partial  alienation  of  mind. 

Abort,  a  lake,  n  Oregon,  about.  ‘20  miles  long  and  5  miles 
wide.  bat.  42®  45'  N..  Ion.  120®  \V. 

Abcriiii'ciitor,  n.  [bat.  and  eruncarcy  to  weed 
out.]  A  weeding-iiiiichine:  a  weeder. 

Abor^Mt'WBtBi,  (db-vr-iist'with,)  a  town  of  Cardigan¬ 
shire,  N.  Wales,  seated  on  the  Kheidol,  near  its  conflu¬ 
ence  witii  tlie  Ystwith,  where  it  tails  into  the  sea.  Trades 
in  lead,  flannels,  and  oak-bark.  /I.  is  a  fasliionable  water¬ 
ing-place.  and  seat  of  a  Welsh  University.  Pop.  6,2ol 

AboK'tn,  or  Avos'fa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Persian  magi,  which  they  a.scribe  to  their 
great  founder  Zoroaster.  The  Ab(*sta  is  a  commentary 
on  two  others  of  their  rcligiiuis  boi>Us.  called  and 
l :  the  three  together  including  the  whole  system 
of  the  Ignicobe,  or  worshippei  s  of  fire. 

.Ibot',  r.  u.  bat.  n/W/'/jH,  incitement.]  To  push  forward 
anotlier;  t<»  support  him  in  his  ilesigns  b\  connivance, 
encouragement,  o.  help generally  taken  in  an  ill  sense. 

An4  you  that  do  ahft  him  in  thi*  kind, 

Chei'isti  rebellion,  and  arc  rebeU  all."  —  Shak. 

Abf^t'mpiit,  n.  The  act  of  abetting. 

Abot'lor,  n.  (Laiv.)  One  who  jUMinotes  or  procures  a 
deed  or  crime  to  be  committed ;  an  instigator.  S*^e  Ac- 

Abo vnciick'tion,  n.  [Lat.  ah,  and  evacuarcy  to  empty 
out.]  A  partial  evacuation. 

A'box,  a  country  of  Africa,  bordering  on  llie  Red  sea  at 
the  east.  It  has  Nubiii  and  iSennaar  on  the  north,  Abys¬ 
sinia  on  tlie  west  and  soutb.  Its  jirinciiial  towns  are 
Snakim  and  Arkeko.  It  is  subject  to  the  sherift'  of  Mea 
and  is  about  5UU  mib-s  iii  length  and  100  in  breadth. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country,  samly,  baireii,  unhealthy, 
and  much  infested  by  wild  beasts. 

Aboy'uiiCP,  n.  [Old  *Pr.ab5aiau«cc, expectation.]  (Law.) 
Expectation  or  contemplation  of  law.  When  there  is 
no  person  in  existence  iu  wliom  an  iiilieritaiice  can  vest, 
it  is  saiil  tti  be  in  abeyance,  that  is,  in  expectation;  the 
law  always  considering  it  potentially  existing,  ami  ready 
to  vest  whenever  a  proper  owm-r  appears. 

Aboy'ant,  a.  In  a  .state  of  abeyance  or  suspension. 

Ab';;'illilH,  surnamed  Pukstek  .lonx,  a  king  of  the  Fri- 
8ons.  lie  attended  Cb  irlemagne  t«)  the  llojy  band,  and 
did  imt  return  with  him.  but  made  great  conqiiesls  in 
Abyssinia,  wliicli  wsis  callcti  from  him  the  empire  of 
Pr»*ster  .loliii.  bive<l  in  the  >tli  C'-ntury. 

Abiial,  n.  An  East  Indian  Tuit,  ol'talned  from  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  cypress;  used  in  imalicim*  as  an  emmciiagogue. 

Ab'liObbti<i,  or  the  bake  of  Aiisa,  in  tlm  conniri'  of 
Adel;  is  tlie  recei>tacle  of  the  great  river  lluw.isb. 
wliich  ilralus  the  easbu-n  regions  of  Abyasinia.  During 
tlie  rains  the  lake  ac<piii  es  a  superficial  extent  <if  about 
50  leagues  in  circumference. 

Ab'lior,  M.  a.  [Lai.  uA/iorrere.]  To  hate  with  acrimony ; 
to  detest  with  extremity :  to  loath. 

Abln>rro<r,  a.  Greatly  hated ;  detested. 

Ablior'reiico,  an<l  Ablior'reiioy,  n.  The  act  of 

abliorriiig;  dete.station. 

Abhor'rciit,  a.  Hating;  detesting,  abominating: 
struck  with  ahliorreiice;  —  contrary  to;  foreign  from; 
inconsistent  with. 

Abikor'rontly*  udr.  With  abhorrence. 

Ablior'ror,  v.  One  who  abhors. 

Ablior'riblo,  a.  Abominable;  detestable;  that  is  to 
he  aldiorred. 

Ablior'riii;;',  n.  Tlie  object  or  feeling  of  abhorrence. 

“  They  shall  be  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh."— /■*'*.  1  \vl.  24. 

Ab'lAil  Raltrol,  a  great  river  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
whichat  Ilaltaia.  tadow  Senmuir,  joins  the  B  ihr-el-Azrek. 
or  river  of  Abyssinia;  and  these  unite  at  Khartoum  and 
form  the  true  Nile. 


Abfta'tliai*9  (the  father  of  ahundanre.)  a  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  son  of  Aliimelech,  who  had  borne  the  same 
oflice.  and  received  David  in  bis  bouse.  This  so  enraged 
ISaiil  that  he  put  Aliimelech  and  81  priests  to  deal!.; 
Abiathar  alone  escaped  tlie  massacre.  lie  alterward 
was  high  priest,  an  1  otteii  gave  King  David  testimonies 
of  his  fi«lelity.  But  after  tliLs  he  conspired  with  Adoni- 
jah,  ill  order  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  king  David, 
his  father;  which  so  exaspcrateil  .^obuiion  against  liim. 
that  he  divested  him  of  the  priestiiood,  and  banished 
him  A.  M.  31)21,  ii.  c.  D.il4. 

A'bib,  [llel>.  an  ear  of  corn.]  A  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  first  m«>nth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year, 
alterward  called  Nisan.  It  answered  to  the  latter  part 
of  March  ami  beginning  of  A])ril. 

A'biohito.  (Chem.)  A  native  arsenate  of  copper,  fiuind 
chiefly  assiiciated  with  otlier  copper  oi  e.sinCornwall,aiid 
in  the  Ilartz. 

Abi4la.-Jo'bol,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  which 
forms,  with  the  moiintainof  Ai.>ab».  or  A/ab',  the  centre 
cf  a  vast  volcanic  tract,  30  miles  in  diameter,  stmnled 
witli  small  cones,  eacli  showing  a  distinct  cratiT.  It  is 
said  to  be  4000  feet  above  the  j)Iain.  bat  10®y'  N.,  long. 
41®  E. 

Abi<lo'«  V.  n.  [A.  S.  5»Vfmw.]  To  stay  or  continue  in  a 
place;  not  remove;  to  dwell. 

“  The  MarqiiD  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 

To  Richoioud,  in  the  p.arls  where  he  abide*."— -Shak. 

—  To  remain :  not  cease  or  fail. 

“  As  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but  ahideth  for¬ 
ever." — Psalm,  cx.vv.  J. 

—  To  continue  in  the  same  state. 

The  fear  or  the  Lord  teodeth  to  life:  and  he  that  hath  it 
shall  abide  s.'itiaficd.” 

Abide,  V.  a.  To  wait  for;  expect;  attend;  wait  upon; 
await. 

“  Poor  harmless  Iambs  abide  their  enmity. "—^Aaife. 

“  Bonds  anti  ufilictions  abide  me." — Act$  xx.  23. 

—  To  hear  or  siipi>ort  the  consequences  of  a  tiling. 

“  Ah  me  I  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain.” — Milton- 

—  To  bear  or  supiiort  patiently;  to  t"lerate. 

“  She  could  not  abide  Master  Shallow." — Shak. 

Abiil'or,  n.  Ono  wlio  abld(*s  or  dwells. 

AbHl'inis**  n.  A  waiting:  a  continuance. 

Abid'iii^|y„  adw  Permanently. 

A'bios, ?/.  [Lat.  a  fir-tree.]  (Bot.')  A  genus  of  the 
tribe  ah\p(inf>o>,  ord.  /Yuacc/r,  i-omposed  ofevorgreen  trees 
of  various  sizes,  important  for  the  valuable  timber  and 
the  resinous  substance  that  are  produced  by  many  of  the 
species.  This  i:enus.  in  the  classification  of  Lindley,  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  species  known  under  the  name  Fir*  5.  r. 


Abiot'lc  Acid.  (C'lnn.)  When  Strasburg  or  Cana¬ 
dian  turpentine  (obtained  from  abiex  or  silver  fir. 

and  ahir.^  baLsutHfOy  or  balm  fir)  i.s  distilled  with  water; 
tbe  residue  exhausted  witli  absolute  alcidiul ;  the  soiu- 
ti<»n  evaixirated  to  dryness:  the  residual  resin  boiled 
with  twice  its  weight  <»f  8t»lution  of  carbonate  of  potas¬ 
sium:  the  alkaline  liquid  poured  oft':  and  the  residue, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  abietin  ami  abictate  of  potassium, 
treated  with  30  times  its  \vei;^ht  of  water,  —  abietin  sepa¬ 
rates  in  tbe  crystalline  form,  wlule  abitate  of  jiofas- 
sium  remains  iu  solution.  This  dissolution  may  be  de¬ 
composed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  tbe  precii>itated  idnHt'c 
ai-i<l  purifieil  by  digestion  in  liot  aqueous  ammonia;  a.s 
thus  oldained,  it  is  a  resinous  mass  which  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol,  etlier,  and  volatile  oils,  forming  acid  solutions, 
from  which  it  separates  in  the  crystabine  state.  At  55® 
it  Ix'comes  soft  and  translucent.  Foi  inul.a  IDo  (>? 

Abi'et  in.  (niem.)  It  is  a  tasteless,  inodonui.s  resin, solu- 
ble  in  alcohol,  especially  at  tho  boiling  hesit.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  tool¬ 
ing.  Its  formula  is  not  known.  (See  Ahietic  Actd.) 

Abietineie,  n.  j??.  [From  «/»?>,«.]  (Bnt.)  A  snb-ord.  of  the 
Pinucefe,  corupo>ed  of  evergreen  or  decidnoii!^  trees  or 
shrubs.  Trunks  straight  and  conical:  leaves  either  sol¬ 
itary.  or  collected  in  little  fasciles  ;  flowers  in  (‘alkins, 
consisting  of  open  imbricated  carpels  in  the  fiirm  of 
scales  in  the  axil  of  a  bract ;  fruits  forming  a  strobile  or 
cone  The  principal  genera  are  Jh'rnis  ami  Ahieg. 

Ab'i^ail.  tlie  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner 
of  goatsan*!  she<‘p  in  Carmel.  When  David's  messengers 
were  sliglited  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon 
herself,  and  succeeded  in  apix-asing  the  anger  of  Diivi<l. 
Ten  days  after,  Nairn)  died,  and  D:ival  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.)  Tliis 
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name  is  sometimes  given,  as  a  nickname,  to  u  lady'i 
waiting-maid. 

Ab'ila.  or  Abyin.  a  mountain  of  Africa,  opposite  that 
whicli  is  called  Caljm,  on  the  Ciiaet  of  Spain,  only  18 
miles  distant.  'I'liesctwo  inountains  are  named  the  Pil- 
birs  of  Hercules,  and  were  supposed  loriuerly  to  have 
bc«*n  united,  till  the  hero  separated  them,  ami  thereby 
etfected  a  coinmuiiicutioii  between  the  MeditermiivaD 
and  Atlantic  seas. 

Abila.  {^nc.Oetg.)  A  city  of  ancient  Syria,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  tetrareby  of  AMleiu*.  Its  site  is  indicated  l>y 
some  ruins  ami  inscriptions,  near  the  village  ol  Soiik. 
From  the  tradition  of  this  being  the  scene  of  AbeFs 
murder,  it  is  now  called  Nebi-Abcb  It  lies  between 
Baaibec  and  Dainascus. 

Abil4i^aar<l.  Philii*  Christian,  a  physician  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  one  of  the  most  accoinpli.slicd  naturalists  of 
the  18th  century.  —  Nichoi.as  Abraham,  a  brother  of 
Philip,  HUtlior  of  some  useful  works  on  art.  and  an  Lis- 
torioal  painter  of  coimiderable  ability.  B.  1744,  d.  18*». 

Abilcl^^aardia^  n.  iBot.)  Worthless  dwarf  species 
of  apetalon.sgniss-liko  plants;  incroas<*d  by  divisiong.  and 
grown  in  any  common  soil  in  N.  Holland.  (Linn,  cb  3, 
ord.  1,  iiat.  Old.  Ci/prracfi*'.) 

Abil'ene,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kansas. 

AbiTity.  n.  [Fr.  The  power  of  doing,  ci 

the  being  in  a  position  to  do,  a  tiling. 

“  Of  sincitig  thou  hast  got  the  reputation, 

Good  Thyrsis,  mine  I  yield  to  thy  aiiltiy."— Sidney. 

The  plural,  abdilie$,  frequently  signifi<*8  the  faciiltieg 
or  powers  of  tlie  mind,  ami  Bometiiiics  tlie  force  ofumler- 
stamling  given  by  nature,  us  diatinguished  from  ac¬ 
quired  ipialifK-atioiKS. 

Natural  abilitic*  are  like  natural  plants, that  need  pruoiog  by 
study.” — Racon. 

Abiin'clOidl.  [Ileb.  father  of  the  Icing.]  The  name  of 
tbe  Pliilistiiie  king  of  (lerar,  in  the  ti:no  of  Abraham; 
but  from  its  rccurreiico  among  that  people  it  wag  per¬ 
haps  rather  a  titular  distinction  than  a  proper  name, 
like  Pharaidi  among  tbe  Egyptians. 

Ab'iltg^don,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  England,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Tliiime.s,  55  inib  8  N.  W.  of  London.  Tradeincorn 
and  malt.  Pop.  5,680  in  1861. 

Abiii$£'4loii«  in  WinniSy  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  10  miles 
from  Galesburg;  pop.  (ISTU)  048. 

Abiii^4l4»ii,  in  tbe  same  State,  a  jiost-village  of  Lake 
CO.,  4  miles  .".W.  of  Waukegan. 

Abiii$;;'4l44ii«  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Harford  co., 
about  26  miles  N.K.  of  Baltimore. 

Abiii^ilon,  in  Virginki,  tbe  chief  town  of  Wa.shington 
CO  ,  304  miles  W.  liy  S.  of  Ricbmomb  Mouf  of  leather, 
saddles,  and  harness;  pop.  3,163.  —  A  towushij)  of 
Gloucester  CO. :  pop  4,006. 

Ab'iii;;:er,  .Ismes  .Scarlett,  Lord,  an  English  lawyer, 
lK>ru  in  Jamaica  1760,  died  in  London  1844:  be  vas  tlie 
nn»8t  popular  advocate  of  his  day.  He  was  made  Chief 
Baron  of  the  ExclicqiuT  in  1834. 

Al^'iiiSirtoii*  in  thvnertirut,  a  post-village  of  Windham 
CO.,  37  miles  E.  by  N.  ot  Hartford. 

Abiii^'loii«  in  llhnvUy  a  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop. 
931. 

Abin^fton,  in  Jndianay  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  72  miles  E.  of  Indianajiolis.  Pop.  of  the 
towiislii]),  (1870)  833. 

Abiiiu;t4»ll.  in  hneuy  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop.  222. 

Abiii^rtoii,  in  MasaachtoiettSy  a  post-townshij)  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  CO..  20  miles  S.  by  E.  ol  Boston.  bools, 

shoes,  and  nails.  Pop.  1870)9,308. 

Abiii;;'f  in  Pennaylv  iw’a,  a  township  of  Luzerne 
CO.,  about  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wilkesbarre;  jiop.  2.3C '. 
— Abivgton  Centrey  a  fioiirislung  village  in  tliis  towij>]iip, 
has  a  pop.  of  356.  Tlie  name  of  the  P.  0.  is  M  averloy. 

Abiii;Ctoii,  in  the  same  State,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Pliiladelpliia;  pop  (l870j  2,440. 

Ab  ini'tio.  [r>;it.]  From  the  beginning. 

Abint<*H'tHtO,  u.  [  Lat.  a/n7dcf/tf^w.<.  having  made  no  Inst 
will.]  (  Law.)  Inlieritiiig  troni  a  peison  who  died  intes¬ 
tate,  or  without  making  a  will. 

Ab'iiiKi,  Al^inzy,  or  AbinkKk  Tartars,  the 
name  of  a  Tart;*'  community  iu  estern  Siberia,  about 
600  miles  from  ToboDk. 

Abipo'niaiis,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  who  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  thcdistrict  of  K1  Gmn  Chaco,  in  Para¬ 
guay;  but  the  liostiiities  of  tbe  Spaniards  finally  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  remove  southward  into  the  territory’ 
lying  between  Santa  Fe  and  St.  Jago.  The  whole  nation 
does  not  much  exceeil  5,iioo. 

A'bu|iia.  a  townsliip  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon;  pop.  622. 

Abirrita'tioii*  v.  {M<d.)  A  puthiilogical  condition  op- 
jKisite  to  that  of  ii  rifution;  delillity ;  want  ot  stiength. 

Abi^»  bal,  IIi  ni;y  O  Donnell,  Count  of,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  general  R.  in  Andalusia.  1770.  On  Naitoleon’t 
invasion  of  Spain,  the  part  betook  in  the  reliel  of  Gi¬ 
rona,  1807,  led  to  Ids  ]>roniotion  to  thecominnnd  (*t  Cata¬ 
lonia.  Tliongh  defeated  in  tbe  plains  ot  Vich  by  Gen. 
Sonbani,  lie  a  nionib  aficrwaid  lorced  Augercuu  to 
abandon  Lower  Catabmia;  and  at  tbe  village  of  Abi.-ba). 
ho  conipelle«l  the  surrender  of  awhi'le  french  column 
under  Gen.  Scliyvartz.  D.  in  France,  1834. 

Abisliai,  son  of  DaviiFs  sister  Zeniiah,  and  brother  to 
Joab,  was  one  the  celebrated  warriors  who  fioiirished 
in  the  reign  of  David.  He  killed  w  ith  his  ow  n  hand  3«  G 
men.  with  no  other  weapon  but  bis  lance;  and  slew-  u 
I'hiiistine  giant,  the  iron  of  who^e  spear  weigbeil  300 
shekels.  (1  Sain,  xxvi.,  2  Sam.  xxiii.) 

Abjocf ,  a.  (  Lat.  altjectua,  thrown  away  ns  of  no  value.] 
Mean.or  worthless,  sjioken  of  persons;  contemptible  or  of 
value,  used  of  things;  without  hope  or  regard,  uswl  of 
condil ion ;  destitute,  mean,  and  despicable,  used  ol  actiurs. 

*'  To  what  ha.se  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways 

Ar«  mortali  urg’d  lUru'  sacred  lust  of  praise  7"  -Pop& 
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*\bJocf,  n.  A  man  without  hope;  a  man  whose  mise- 
vica  arc*  irretric'Viihlo. 

“Servauts  aud  abjects  flout  mc.  '^Herbert. 

Abject'e<luess,  n.  The  state  of  being  abject. 

Abjec'tioil,  n.  [From  abject.]  Meanness  of  mind; 
want  of  spirit;  servility;  ba.sene>8;  —  also,  the  act  of 
bringing  down  or  lunnbling,  and  the  state  of  being  re¬ 
jected  or  cu.st  away, 

“  An  abjection  from  the  beatific  regions  where  God,  aud  bis  angels 
and  saints,  dwell  forever.”— Taylor. 

Ab'jectly*  a'/r.  In  an  abject  manner. 

Abject  11  71.  Tlie  state  of  being  abject. 

Abjll'llicate,  V.  a.  [Lat.  abjudicure.]  To  give  away 
by  judgment. 

Abjiidicii'tioii,  n.  Kejcctiou. 

Abjiira  tioii,  n.  [lAit. ubjuratio.]  The  act  of  abjuring. 
A  puldic  ami  solemn  recantation  of  opinion.  The  “ab- 
juratlo!!  <if  h ‘I'esy  ”  w;u  an  act  freciuently  required  by 
the  Homan  Catholic  <‘hnrch.  History  affords  several  e.\- 
ampb‘s  of  this  act.  Henry  IV.  ai)jured  tlio  Protestant 
religion  on  asi-ending  the  throne  of  France,  in  15yd;  the 
queen  of  Swedi-n  abjuri'd  her  religious  opinions  in 
Turenne,  in  1088,  ami  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  in 
1700.  Galileo  was  obliged  to  abjure  his  philosophical 
opinions  by  the  Iminisition  in  lOdO. 

( Law. )  See  NaturaUzatinn. 

Abjiirii'tory,  a.  Cmitaining  abjuration. 

AbJ  ure',  V.  a.  [Fr.  abjKrrr.j  To  renounce  or  deny 
upon  oath;  as,  to  allegiance  to  a  government;  — 

to  renounce,  reject,  or  retract  solemnly  ;  as,  to  ubjare  an 
error;  —  to  give  up;  to  reject,  us  if  by  a  final  resolution. 

“  No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  agaiost  the  eumity  o’  the  air.” — Shak. 

Abjur'er,  n.  One  who  abjures. 

Abka'sia,  or  Aba«iuu  n  country  inhabited  by  a  war¬ 
like  tribe  to  the  N.  \V.  of  the  Caucasus,  on  tlie  Kunban. 
They  are  ilescendetl  from  Gre ‘k  colonists,  and  prefer  a 
life  of  r.ipine  and  adventure  to  any  other. 

Ablaeta'tioii„  n  [Lat.  ablaclatio.]  (M-d.)  'Plie  wean¬ 
ing  of  a  child  from  the  brejist,  or  of  young  Isiasts  from 
their  dam.  —  [  The  j»rocess  of  grafting,  now  called 

inarching  or  grafting  by  approach, 

Abla'qiieate*  u.  a.  [Lat.  abUuinrarr,  to  turn  up  tlie 
earth  around  the  foot  of  a  tree.]  To  lay  bare  the  roots 
of  a  tree. 

Ablaqtiea'tioii,  n  An  old  tenn  in  gardening,  signi¬ 
fying  the  operation  of  removing  the  e.irtli  ami  baring 
the  roots  of  trees  in  winter,  to  expose  them  more  ireely 
to  the  air,  rain,  &c. 

Abla'tioii.  n.  The  act  of  taking  away.  {M.\d.)  An 
evacuation. 

Ab'lativo.  [Lat.  ahtatu^,  taken  away.]  {Grammar.) 
The  sixth  case  of  the  L.itiit  noun  implied  in  English  by 
the  prepo.-sition  from. 

Ab'lay,  a  country  of  Great  Tartary,  governed  by  a  Kal¬ 
muck  i  hief,  tinder  the  protection  of  lliissia.  It  lies  ejist 
of  the  river  Irtis  di,  and  e.-ctends  400  leagues  along  the 
southern  frontier.sof  Siberia. 

Ablaze',  a  tv.  [See  blaze.]  On  fire  ;  in  a  blaze. 

A'ble,  a.  [Fr.  hahde..]  Having  strong  faculties,  or  great 
strength  or  kriowletlge,  riches,  or  any  other  power  of 
mi  ml.  Ijody,  or  fortune ;  having  sulficient  power ;  enabled  ; 
as,  aUc  t«)  work;  able,  to  etidure  pain. 

He  was  served  by  tlie  ableet  meu  that  were  to  be  found.” — Bacon. 

Able,  r.  a.  To  uphold  or  back  up. 

“None  does  attend,  none,  I  say  none  ;  I'll  able  'em.” — Shak. 

Able,  or  Abel,  Tu  uuvs,  cliaplain  to  Catle-rine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  1 1  is  attachni-Mit  to  liis  nyal  mistress  brouglit  bim 
into  great  trouble.  He  suffered  death  for  denying  the 
king’s  suprenuK^y,  15dL 

A'ble-boirietl,  <i.  Strong  of  body ;  robust. 

Able^'iuiiitl.,  those  choice  jiarts  of  the  entrails  of  vic¬ 
tims  wliich  were  olTeretl  by  the  Homans  in  sacrifice  to 
th  '  gods.  They  were  spriiikleil  with  fioiir  and  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  the  priests  pouring  some  wine  on  them. 

Ab'len,  ami  Ablet,  n.  [Fr.  ahlette.]  Ttie  bleak,  Leucis- 
cu<  albiirou.-< ;  a  small  fresh-wat'-r  fish. 

A'bleiiesiS,  a.  Ability  of  body  or  mind;  ability;  capa¬ 
bility. 

Ab'lepsy.  (  Fr.  ahlepale.]  (Med.)  Want  of  sight ;  blindness. 

Abli$  ^ra'iiou,  n.  A  tying  up  Irom. 

Abligi’iiri'tioil.  \U\\.t.abUgarUio.]  A  prodigal  spend¬ 
ing  on  meat  ami  drink. 

Ab'loeate.  [Lat.  ahbware.]  To  let  out  tu  hire;  to  lease. 

Abloca'tion,  a  letting  out  to  iiire. 

Abloom',  adv.  In  a  bloomiur  state. 

Ab'lueiit,  a.  [FrjLat.  to  Wiush  away.]  That  which 

w:ishes  aw.iy;  that  which  hits  t  le  p  »wer  of  cleansing. 

Ab'ltient,  n.  {.Med.)  A  detergent. 

Ablu  tion«  n.  [Lat.  ablulio.]  Literally,  a  washing  away. 

(Keel.)  A  ceremony  consisting  in  hatliiiig  the  body,  or  a 
part  of  it.  in  water,  which  has  been  practised  more  or  less 
extensively  by  the  disciples  of  almost  every  form  of  faith. 
Ablutions.,  or  lustrations,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  even  constituted  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial, 
and  were  practised  among  the  Jews  on  various  occa.sions, 
botli  by  the  priests  and  by  the  people.  They  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  lirahminical  and  <»ther  religions 
of  India,  where  the  waters  of  th(<  Ganges  are  considered 
as  having  so  purifying  a  power,  that  even  if  a  votary, 
who  cannot  go  to  tiiat  river,  sliall  call  upon  it  to  cleanse 
him.  in  prayer,  while  bathing  in  another  stream,  he  will 
be  freed  from  any  sin  or  pollution  he  may  liave  con¬ 
tracted.  But  the  religirin  by  which  ablutions  have  been 
enjoined  most  punctiliously,  ami  in  the  greatest  numl»er, 
is  the  Mohamme<lim.  According  to  the  precepts  of  the 
most  rigid  <locf<»r8  of  that  faith,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  scarcely  the  most  ordinary  or  trifling  action  can  be 
rightly  performed  without  being  either  preceded  or  fol¬ 


lowed  by  an  entire  or  partial  lustration.  Tlie  simple 
ceremony  of  tlie  Christian  baptism  may  be  regarde«l  as 
an  adoption  of  this  natural  type  by  the  author  of  our 
faith.  Although,  however,  that  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  dipping  in  <»r  sprinkling  with  water  has  been 
enjoined  under  the  dispensation  tif  the  New  Testament, 
the  early  Christians  al.su  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  undergoing  ablution  with  wat«*r,  before  partaking  of 
the  communion.  The  sprinkling  witli  holy  water,  in 
use  in  the  Catholic  church,  may  be  con.sidered  as  a  sjie- 
cies  of  ablution;  and  that  term  is  also  applied  both  to 
the  water  in  which  the  priest,  who  consecrates  the  liust, 
waslies  his  hands,  and  to  a  drop  of  wine  and  wat«*r  which 
used  anciently  to  be  swallowed  immediately  after  the 
holy  wafer. 

Ablti'tioiiary,  a.  Pertaining  to  ablution. 

Ablll'vioii.  [Lat.  abluvio.\  That  which  is  washed 
off;  act  of  washing  away  by  water. 

Ably,  u(/v.  In  an  able  manner;  with  great  ability. 

Ab'neg'ate,  7’.  ti.  [hxd.  abne.gare.]  To  deny. 

Abiioi^'a'tion,  71.  almcgatio.]  Denial;  renuncia¬ 

tion;  —  applied  rather  to  rights  or  oljects  of  desire  than 
to  statements;  as,  the  abnajalion  of  self  or  evil  desijvs. 

Ab'iiog'ativo,  a.  Denying;  renouncing;  negative. 

Ab'neg'ator,  n.  One  who  denies. 

Ab'iior,  the  uncle  of  Saul,  wliom  he  served  with  great 
loyalty  against  David.  Murdered  by  Joab,  1048  b  c. 

Ab'iieV.  [licit,  abntt,  from  the  rad.  banat,  to  bind.]  The 
girdle  of  a  Jewish  priest. 

Ab'noba,  now  Ab'oiian,  a  long  range  of  mountains 
in  Germany,  extemling  Irom  the  llhine  to  the  Neckar, 
liavingdifterent  names  in  the  <lifferent  countries  tlirongh 
whicli  they  stretch:  the  Oden,  or  Odenwald,  nhont  the 
river  Maine;  the  Sjyessarf.  between  Hesse  and  Franco¬ 
nia;  liaar,  in  Wirteniberg. 

Ab'iiodate,  u.  a.  [Lat.  abnodarc.]  To  cut  knots  from 
trees. 

Abiio<la'tion,  71.  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  knots 
of  trees. 

Abnor'mal,  a.,  [Lat.  ah.  from,  and  norma.,  a  rule,]  is 
employed,  in  iihysical  science,  to  denote  any  state  of 
irregularity  or  deviation  from  tlie  general  form,  or  law, 
or  nature. 

Abiior'mity,  t?.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  abnor- 

,,mal;  irregularity;  defi>rmity. 

Abo,  a  city  in  the  Russian  ]>rovince  of  Finlan<l,  and  chief 
town  of  the  g<wt.  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  near 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finlaml,  and  i.s  divi<led  jiito  tw’o  parts  by 
the  river  Aurajoki.  Previous  to  1817,  Abo  was  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Finland.  Vessels  drawing  9  (*r  10  feet  of  waiter  go 
up  to  the  town;  but  those  drawing  more,  anchor  H  miles 
S.W.  of  tlie  river,  where  there  is  a  good  harbor;  and 
thence  the  goods  are  sent  by  small  craft  to  Abo.  Pop. 

,.21.800. 

A'bo,  Archipklago  of,  an  extensive  group  of  low,  rocky 
islands  in  the  Baltic  ^ea,  spreading  aloujj;  tlie  S  and 
W.  coasts  of  Fiiil.iiid,  oiiposite  the  city  of  Abo,  rendering 
the  navigation  difticiilt  ainl  dangerous. 

Aboard',  a</r.  [Sax.  a,  for  oti,  and  iioorrf.]  (Naut.)  The 
inside  of  a'  ship.  Hence,  any  person  who  enters  a  ship 
is  said  Xo  go  aboard;  but  when  an  enemy  enters  in  the 
time  of  battle,  lie  is  said  to  board,  a  plirase  which  alwaiys 
implies  hostility. —  To  fall  aboard  of  is  to  strike  or  en¬ 
counter  anoth<-r  ship  w'hcn  one  or  both  are  in  motion,  or 
to  be  driven  upou  a  ship  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  cur¬ 
rent. —  Aboard-main-tack,  the  order  to  draw*  the  main- 
tack,  7.  e...  the  lower  cornel*  of  the  mainsail,  down  to 
the  chessdree. 

Abode',  pret.  of  abide. 

Abode,  n.  Habitation,  dwelling,  place  of  residence. 

“  I  know  thy  abode  and  thy  going  out.”  — 2  Kings  xix.  27. 

—  Stay,  continuance  In  a  place. 

“  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode.”  —  Shak. 

— To  nictke  abode;  to  dwell,  to  reside;  to  inhabit. 

••  Deep  in  a  cave  the  sibyl  makes  abode.”  —  Dryden. 

Abode,  V.  a.  To  foreshow':  —  v.  n.,  to  be  an  omen.  (O.) 

Abode'iiient,  n.  A  secret  antii  ipation  of  something 
future;  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  some  event  to 
come;  ]irognostication ;  omen.  (O.) 

Abod'iii^,  71.  Presentiment;  prognostication.  (0.) 

Ab'oite,  <71  Indiana,  a  post-village  an<l  township  of 
Alien  CO.  Pop.  (1870)  906.  The  village  is  on  the  canal 
connecting  Fort  Wayne  with  Peru. 

Also,  in  tlie  same  county,  a  river  joining  Little  River. 

Abol'i^^li.  [Vr.  aholir.]  To  put  an  end  to;  to  annul: 
to  destroy  :  to  annihilate ;  as.  to  abolish  law’s,  slavery,  &c. 

Abol'isliable,  a.  [Fr.  abolissable.]  Capable  of  being 
abolished. 

Abol'islior,  n.  One  who  abolishes. 

Aboli'tioii,  and  Abol'ishiuoiit,  n.  [Fr.  ahoWon.] 
The  act  of  abolishing.  Abolition  is  most  frequently  used. 

Aboli'tioiii$4iii,  n.  Tlie  principles  of  the  abolitionists. 

Aboli"tioniKtM.  77.  ;J.  A  term  used  in  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  party  who  desired  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  slavery.  See  >lavery. 

Al>oli"tioilizo,  r.  a.  To  imbue  with  the  principle  of 
abolitionism. 

Abol'la.  7?.  A  warm  kind  of  garment,  lined  or  doubled, 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  llomuiis,  chiefly  out  ot  tlie  city, 
in  following  the  camp. 

Abo'ma.77.  (Z<h>1.)  A  species  of  large  serpent,  inhabiting 
tire  morasses  of  South  America.  See  Bo.\. 

Aboiiia'^tiin,  or  Aboina'^iiM,  n.  [Lat.]  {Anal.) 
The  fourth  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal. 

Abo'iiiey,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  in 
Africa.  'Lat.  7°  59'  N.,  Long.  1°  20'  E.  Poj).  said  to  be 
24,0  >0.  It  is  said  that  within  the  royal  palace  are  bar¬ 
racks,  in  w'hich  the  5000  Amazons  of  the  king’s  army 
live  in  celibacy,  uiuler  the  care  of  eunuchs. 
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Aboiil'inable,  a.  [Lat.  ahominahiUs.]  Very  hateful ; 
detestable:  worthy  of  abliorn-nce. 

Aboiil'iiiabUMiOMK,  71.  The  state  of  being  abomi- 
nal>le :  batetuliiess ;  odiousness. 

Abaiii'i iiably,  aOc.  In  aii  alx^uninable  manner;  most 
hatefully;  detestably. 

Aboiii’iiiato,  v  a.  [Uit.  abominare.]  To  abhor,  detest, 
hale  utterly. 

Aboniiiiiir'tioii,  77.  [Fr.  from  lA\i.ahoniinaiioj\  Hatred, 
dete>tation;  as,  tu  liavo  iw  abomination  ; — the  object  of 
hatreil. 

“  Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egrptinns.” 

den.  xlvi. 

— That  wiiicli  causes  pollution  or  wickedm*s.s. 

*•  Ashtaroth,  tfie  abomination oi  the  Sidouians.”— 2  xxiii.  IS- 

Aboo,  Abu,  Ablijo,  AbH;fli;ui.  a  celebrated 
mountain  ot  UajiKiotuna,  in  India,  rising  to  an  elevatio7i 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  ef  the  Sea.  N.  Lat.  42®  40';  E. 
l^on.  72®  48'.  On  llio  vei\>  top  is  a  small  round  platform 
containing  a  cavern,  with  a  block  of  granite,  bearing  the 
impression  of  tlie  leet  of  Bata-Briga,  [an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,)  which  is  the  great  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jains,  Shrawaks,  ainl  Banians. 

Aboo-urisli,  a  narrow  and  barrmi  strip  of  land,  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name,  on  the  border  of  tlie  Red  sea. 

Abooii',  adv.  Al*ove.  (Scot.) 

Aborij^'iiial,  a  [l^it.  a5,  and  origin,]  First:  ori- 
ginul:  primitive;  as,  the  ahongmul  tribes  of  America. 

Abori^'iiiul,  7i.  An  original  inhabitant;  one  of  the 
aborigines. 

Aborig;*'iiiOS«  77.  t /.  Originally  a  proper  name,  given 
to  certain  jieople  in  Italy,  wlio  inhabiteil  the  ancient 
Latium.  —  In  modern  geograjihy  tliis  term  is  applied 
to  the  primitive  inhabitants  ol  a  country,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  colonies,  or  new  races  of  people. 

Abort',  7'.  71.  [Lat.  abortare.]  To  bring  forth  before  the 
time.  iO.) 

Abor'iioiit,  a.  (Bot.)  Sterile,  barren. 

Abor'tioii,  7?.  [l.ai.  a6or/2o.]  Tlie  immature  product  of 
an  organ;  —  any  fruit  or  ])r<tduct  that  does  not  come  to 
maturity,  or  anything  which  fails  in  its  progress,  before 
it  is  matured  or  perfect ;  as,  his  attempt  proved  an  abortion. 

{Midwifery.)  MBcarriage,  or  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
ffetus  from  the  uterus,  before  the  seventh  month,  after 
which  it  is  called  premature  liibor.  It  most  commonly 
occurs  between  the  eiglith  and  eleventh  weeks  of  i>reg- 
nancy,  but  may  haiijieu  at  a  later  periotl.  The  principal 
causes  of  miscarriage  are  blows  or  falls;  great  exertion 
or  latigne;  sudden  frights  and  other  violent  emotion.s  of 
the  mind;  the  abuse  of  siiirituous  liquors;  excessive 
bleeding,  profuse  diarrha*a  or  colic,  Ac.  Abortion  often 
happens  without  any  obviou.s  cause,  from  some  defect  in 
the  uterus,  or  in  the.  foetus  itself,  w  hii  h  we  cannot  satis¬ 
factorily  explain.  The  notorious  freipiency  of  artificial 
abortion  forms  an  odious  feature  in  the  manners  of  an¬ 
cient  times,  t'eneca  makes  it  a  ground  of  disliiiclion  fur 
Ilelvia,  that  she  had  never,  like  others  of  her  country¬ 
women,  destroyed  the  child  in  lier  womb,  in  order  to 
preserve  lier  sliape. 

(Law.)  When  abortion  is  jirodnced  with  a  malicious 
design,  it  becomes  a  misdemeanor,  and  The  party  causing 
it  may  be  indicted  and  juinished.  M  hen,  in  consequence 
of  the  means  u.«ied  to  jirodnce  abortion,  the  death  of  the 
woman  ensues,  tlie  crime  i.s  murder, 

Abor'tivo,  a.  Brought  forth  in  7in  iinmatiire  state; 
hence,  failing  befon*  it  is  complete;  a-s  an  abortive  enter 
prise;  —  iiertaining  to  abortion  :  —  procuring  or  causing 
abortion:  \i»,  abortive  medicines. 

Abor'tive,  t?.  That  which  is  brought  forth  or  horn  pre¬ 
maturely:  that  which  is  tliought  lo  produce  ahortion. 

Abor'tivoly,  adv.  In  an  alKirtive  manner;  imma- 
turely. 

Abor'tiveiioss,  7?..  The  state  of  abortion. 

Abort'nieiit.71  An  untimoly birth.  {Obs.)  ^^eAbortion. 

Aboil  Ilsinilali.  See  Ab.i. 

Aboil* 71.  (Zool.)  An  African  bird,  considered 
l»y  some  naturalists  tu  be  identical  with  tlie  ancient  Ibis. 
Although  s<»litary  in  its  habits,  it  is  sometimes  seen  in 
small  bairls  of  from  six  to  ten,  and  is  capable  of  a  lofty 
and  powerful  flight. 


Abonkir',  a  small  town  of  Egypt,  standing  at  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  long  neck  of  land  between  tlie 
sea  and  the  lakes  Mareotis  and  Maadie,  upon  which  Alex¬ 
andria,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  we-stward,  is  also  situ¬ 
ated.  Eastward  lies  the  spacious  bay  of  Aboukir,  reach- 
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Jng  to  the  month  of  llm  Nile.  In  this  l»ay,  Nolson  fonB<l 
tlie  Kreiich  lleot  whicli  hml  coiiveyfil  Bonnparte  into 
Egypt  and  destroyed  or  ni|>ture(i  tlie  greatest  part  of  it 
(Ist  of  August,  ITUS).  In  other  respects,  Auoukir  is  nut 
of  much  importaiire. 

Aboillfoda,  or  Aliulfodu*  hereditary  prince  of  Ha¬ 
mah.  Tlie  most  cel  Pirated  of  tl»e  Arabian  writers  on 
history  and  geogra[>hy.  Among  his  contemporaries  i.e 
w>LS  also  distinguish  ‘d  both  as  a  ruler  and  a  warrior.  1<  ia 
descent  was  in  a  direct  line  from  Ayoub,  tatlier  to  Sala- 
din,  ami  from  whom  the  imuse  of  that  conqueror  receivid 
the  appellation  of  Ayonbites.  B.  at  Duimtscus  in  1273, 
his  valor  and  other  eminent  qualities  Boon  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  the  sultan  Melik-el-Niissir.  He  to«  k 
an  sictive  part  in  the  victory  of  I  'amascus  (1303)  by  whh  h 
Syria  was  for  the  time  deiivere<l  trom  tl»e  incursions  of 
the  Tartars.  The  rest  of  Aboulfeda’s  life  wjis  spent  in 
sphmdor  and  tr.incpiiliity,  devoted  to  the  government  of 
his  territory,  ami  ti»  the  pursuit  of  science.  The  two 
works  hy  which  Al)onlfed:i  is  known  in  Europe,  are  his 
Oeograpliy  ami  his  History. 

Abound'*  r.  71.  [Lat  a/>«n^i/7r#'.  to  overflow.]  To  he  in 
great  j»lenty;  to  he  copiously  supplied:  —  followed  by 
W'th  or  in;  as,  to  abound  witk  jirovisiona;  to  abound  iti 
corn. 

Abolind'ingp*  n.  Incrcjise:  prevabmee. 

About',  pnp.  [A.  S.  abutan.]  Around,  surrounding,  en¬ 
circling; 

••  About  his  neck  she  cast  her  trembliog  hands.*’ — T)ryd. 

-^Not  far  from;  near,  in  place,  time,  qu  mtity,  &c.;  hence, 
much  used  in  approximative  statement. 

••  He  went  out  about  the  third  liour.”— xxi.  3. 

—  Concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to. 

*■  The  painter  is  not  to  take  so  much  paius  about  the  drapery  as 
a6out  the  face.” — Dryd. 

—  Engaicd  on,  emj)loye  1  upon :  hence,  before  a  verbal  noun 
or  an  intinitive,  ready  t »;  on  the  po»nt  of;  in  the  act  of. 

“bet  us  know  what  it  is  our  brave  countrymen  are  a&oub”— 
AddUou. 

—  Appendant  to  the  person;  as,  cloths,  «fec. 

“If  you  liave  that  about  you  ....  "—Milton. 

About*  a'/ r.  Circularly:  in  circuit. 

••  A  mile  about,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  acrott." 

—  Nearly;  approxim  itividy ;  with  close  correspondence  in 
manner.  «U*gree,  «tc.;  as,  about  as  high. 

—  Hero  and  tliero;  every  w.ty. 

“  Wandering  about  from  house  to  house.” 

—  To  a  reversed  position  ;  itt  thoojjposito  direction ;  around  ; 
as,  ti>  face  about ;  to  turn  one's  self  about. 

—  'Ih  br'Uf  about,  to  bring  to  the  point  or  state  desired; 
as,  he  has  hrmgUt  about  liis  I'Urpo-scs. 

—  T;  Coat  about,  to  c(»mj  to  some  cert  tin  state  or  point. 

“  The  wind  they  long  had  wish’d  was  come  about." — Dryd. 

—To  go  about  a  thing;  to  i>r.  pare  to  do  it. 

“  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ?  ” — John  vil.  19. 

{Nant)  bigiiities  the  alternation  of  a  ship's 

conr.*!e. 

{MU.)  Atmut  means  a  change  in  the  po.^ition  of  a  body  of 
troops;  •*  right-about,"  nml  “  hdt-about,’"  are  connuands 
given  to  execute  semicircular  turns  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

About'^slpclgpe,  77.  Tlie  largest  hammer  used  hy  smiths. 

Above',  [A.  S.  Higher  lu  place. 

“  Above  the  brims  they  force  their  liery  way.” — Dryd. 

—  More  in  qu  mtity  or  niimluT. 

•‘They  are  numbered  from  twentr  years  old  and  aioue.”-— 

XXX.  14. 

—  Higher  in  rank,  imwer,  or  excellence. 

“  There  is  not  riches  «/jove  a  sound  body.” — Ecc.  xxx.  16. 

■ — Superior  to;  unattainable  by. 

Things  may  be  above  our  reason,  without  being  contrary  to 
It.” — Swift. 

—  Beyond:  more  titan. 

We  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength.”— 2  Cor.  L  8. 

Above',  adv.  Uvcrlicad. 

••  To  men  standing  a6oyc,  men  standing  below,  seem  . , .  ."—Bacon. 

—  In  the  regions  <if  heaven. 

“  Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove. 

And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  puw’rs  above."— Pope. 

—  Before;  a  ,  I  sai«l  ah  >re,  that,  Ac. 

—  Higher  in  rank  or  power;  tw,  he  appealed  to  the  court 
above. 

Frn-n  attnve.,  from  an  liiuher  idare.  from  heaven. 

Ahore  all,  in  the  first  itlace;  cliicfly. 

••  We  admire  above  all,  the  elegance  of  his  expression.”— /)ry<i. 

Above*  ad}.,  is  olten  used  elliptically  as  an  adjective,  by 
omitting  tlio  word  tnenUoned,  iiivtUd,  Ac.;  as,  tbe  above 
observations. 

.\bove'-boar<l,  Above  tlie  board  or  table; _ in 

open  .sight:  without  ileception  or  artifice. 

Abovo'-<leck*  a.  On  deck;  without  artifice. 

Above'-grountl*  a.  Alive. 

Above'-stair.H*  adv.  On  the  floor  above. 

Aboville*  F  iancu  Ma  iR,a  French  general,  who  served 
in  the  American  war.  B.  1730;  d.  ISIO 

A'bra,  n.  A  Polish  silver  coin,  worth  about  a  shilling 
sterling. 

Abra'baiiel*  Abar!>anol.or  Avravanol*  T'A4C. 

A  celebr.iti^il  rabbi,  cl. liming  di^scent  from  king  David; 
was  born  at  Li.slion  k.  i».  1-137.  He  liecame  counsellor  to 
AIi»honso  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  autl  afterward  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catliolic;  but  in  1492  wa,s  obliged  to  leave 
Spain  witli  the  other  .lews  Ho  <lied  at  Venice,  aged  71. 
lie  lias  left  some  work.s  on  interjin-tations  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible.  Abrabanel  passed  for  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  rabbis;  and  th**  Jews  gave  litm  the  names 
of  the  Saee.  th<^  Prince,  an  I  the  Hreat  Politician. 

Abr2kcn<l}%b'r«k*  77.  A  magical  word  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  recoinmended  as  an  antidote  against  geveral  dis¬ 


eases.  It  was  to  he  written  upon  a  piece  of  paper  as 
many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters  omitting  the 
last  letter  of  the  former  every  time,  and  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a  linen  thread.  It  was  the  name  of 
a  god  worshipped  by  the  Syrians,  the  wearing  of  whose 
name  was  a  sort  of  invocation  of  his  aid. 

A  B  R  A  C  A  J)  A  B  U  A 
A  B  R  A  C  A  I)  A  B  U 
A  B  R  A  C  A  I)  A  B 
ABRACADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  K  A  C  A 
A  B  R  A  C 
A  B  U  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
A 

At  present,  the  word  is  used  chiefly  in  jest,  to  denote 
something  without  meaning. 

Abrade',  r.  n.  [Lat.  abradere,  to  scrape  off.]  To  mb 
or  wear  off;  to  waste  by  friction. 

Abrad'liig**  77.  [I.#at.  a6.  from  and  rarf^<,  I  scrape  or  nib 
off.]  Applied  to  the  sloping  surface  of  banks  of  earth, 
wbicli  crumble  down  from  the  effects  of  frost,  or  the 
alternate  action  of  drought  and  moisture. 

A'braliani,  [Heb.  father  of  multitude.,]  son  of  Terah, 
and  brother  of  Nahor  and  Ilaraii ;  tlie  progenitor  of  tlie 
Hebrew  nation  ami  of  several  cognate  trilies.  His  his¬ 
tory  is  recordi'd  witli  imich  detail  in  the  Scrijitures,  as 
the  very  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life.  His  character 
is  free,  simple,  and  manly;  full  of  hospitality  and  family 
affection;  truthful  to  all  who  were  bound  to  iiim  by 
their  ties,  though  not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft 
toward  aliens;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a  professed  war¬ 
rior  or  plunderer;  free  and  ehildlike  in  religion,  and 
gradually  educated  by  God's  hand  to  a  sense  of  its  all- 
absorbing  claims.  Torah  was  an  idolater.  Abraliam 
appears  as  the  champion  of  monotheism,  and  to  him  are 
referred  the  beginnings  of  tlie  Mosaic  p()lity.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  call  of  God,  Abraliam,  with  his  father  Terah, 
his  wife  Sarah,  and  his  nephew  Lot,  left  his  native  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  ami  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Haraii,  where 
Terah  died.  After  his  father's  death,  Abraham,  now  7.5 
years  old,  pursued  his  course,  witli  Sarah  ami  Lot,  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whither  he  was  directed  by  the  divine 
cunimand  (Gen.  xii.  5),  wlieu  he  received  tlie  general 
promise  tliat  he  should  become  the  founder  of  a  great 
nation,  and  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shoiibi  he 
Messed  in  him.  As  the  country  was  suH'ering  with 
famine,  Abraham  journeyed  southward  to  the  rich  corn- 
lands  of  Egypt.  Fearing  tliat  the  great  beauty  of  Sarah 
might  tempt  the  powerful  monarch  of  Egypt,  and  expose 
his  own  lile  to  peril,  he  represented  Iienw  Ills  sister,  hut 
the  deception  Wius  discovered,  and  Pharaoh  with  some 
indignation  dismissed  him  from  the  country.  Abraham 
left  Egypt  with  great  ixissessions,  ami.  accompanied  by 
Lot,  returned  to  one  of  his  former  encam]>meiits  between 
Bethel  and  Ai.  As  the  soil  was  not  fertile  enough  to 
support  the  two  kinsmen,  Abraliam  jiropo.sed  that  each 
should  follow  his  own  fortune.  Lor,  eager  to  quit  the 
nomadic  life,  chose  the  fertile  plain  of  tlie  Jordan;  ami 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent  among  tlie  oak-groves  of 
Miimre,  close  to  Hebron,  where  the  )iromi80  that  his 
descendants  .should  become  a  iiiiglity  nation,  ami  possess 
the  land  in  wliicli  he  was  a  stranger,  was  continmMl  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  ceremony.  At  the  sng- 
ge.-;tioii  of  S  irah,  wlio  despaired  of  having  children  of 
hi-T  OW'D,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her  Kgvjdian 
maid,  who  bare  him  Islimael,  in  the  H6th  year  of  his  age. 
Thirteen  years  elapsed,  during  whicli  revelation  was 
made,  that  a  son  of  Sarah,  and  not  Ishmael,  should  in¬ 
herit  both  the  temjioral  ami  spiritual  blessings.  The 
covenant  w.is  renewed,  ami  the  rite  of  circumcision 
established  ix»  its  sign.  At  length,  Isaac,  tlie  long 
looked-f'ir  child,  was  horn,  and  Ishmael  w'as  driven  out, 
with  his  mother  Hagar,  as  a  satisfaction  tO  Sarah's 
jealuno'-  Some  25  years  after  this  event,  Abraham 
received  the  strangi*  comm  ami  to  take  Isaac,  and  offer 
him  for  a  burnt-offering  at  an  Appointed  jilace.  He 
hesitated  n  >t  to  obey,  but  tlie  sacrifice  was  stayed  by 
tbe  angel  of  Jehovah.  Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cave  of  M  ichpelah,  which  Abraham  piir- 
chiised  ot  i'.pliron;  —  the  fir.-t  instance  on  record  of  a 
legal  conveyance  of  property.  Abraham  live»l  to  see 
the  gradual  accomplishment  of  the  promise  in  the  binh 
of  ills  grandchildren,  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  at  tlie  goodly 
age  of  175  lie  was  “gathered  to  bis  people,"  and  laiil 
be.side  S  irali,  in  the  tomb  of  Maclipulah,  by  his  sons 
Isaac  and  Islimael. 

Abraliaiil'ie*  a.  Pertaining  to  Abraham:  as,  the  Abra- 
hainic  coven  lilt. 

•^^krabaiii  ito^*  7?.  An  order  of  monks  extenninnteil 
lor  idolatry  by  Tlieophilns  in  the  ninth  century.  Also 
tlie  name  ot  another  s(*ct  of  lieretics  who  hail  adoiited 
the  errors  of  I’anlus.  Sen  Ftalutt. 

Abrahainit'ical*  a.  Delating  to  Abraham. 

Abrahain-town*  a  post-office  of  Marion  co..  Floriila 

Abraltio^,  a  cluster  of  islets  and  sand-hunks  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  between  17°  and  S.  Lat.  The  islets 
are  low.  covered  witli  grass  and  a  little  scattered  brush¬ 
wood  Their  highest  point  rises  about  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Abra3ii*«4  eroeU*a  small  stream  of  O'lumbiaco.,  New 
York,  falling  into  the  Hudson  river,  4  miles  aho\e  Hud¬ 
son  city. 

Abram  i»*  77.  iZobt.')  A  sub  genus  of  melacopterygious, 
or  8oft-finne«l  abdominals, of  which  the  bream  isaspecies. 

Abraii'eliianH.  (Z^*o/.)  [Hr.  a,  without,  hran'tia, 
gills.]  An  order  of  animals,  class  .\n>  lt  d(r,  so  called  Iw- 
cause  they  possess  no  organs  of  respiration,  as  the  leech. 

Abraxites,  .M.\rs.i.\l,  Dukb  of.  See  Junoi. 


Abranf os*  DuciTES8ED’,a  French  woman  of  consideraMe 
litei ary  acquirements.  B. at  Montpelier,  1784;  d.HoK.  By 
her  mother,  Paiinoiiia  Comnena,  slie  was  a  descendant 
from  tlie  imperial  Byzantine  family  of  the  Conineni; 
she  married  Marslial  Jiiiiot  alti>r  his  relnru  Iroin  Egypt. 
Her  principal  work,  Menvnre^  de  \a  Duche^tie  D'Alfrardes, 
is  an  antbui'ity  on  tlie  court  of  Napoleon. 

Abr»'94ioii*  71.  [ij-aX.  abrado,  I  ruli  off  ]  In  Nnmisma- 
tolugy,  implies  the  waste  of  coin,  or  the  loss  hy  wear 
and  teal 'ill  tlie  pocket.  This  forms  a  con.siderable  item 
in  tlie  expense  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  various  iiieans 
have  been  employed  to  lessen  it,  —  by  alloying  tlie  coins 
so  as  to  render  them  harder ;  hy  raising  tlie  border,  so  as 
to  lessen  tbe  surface  exposed  to  be  rublied.  Ac. 

(Med.)  A  superficial  excoriation;  an  ulceration  of  tlie 
skill. 

Abra^'ite.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  tlie  zeolite  family, 
found  on  Vesuvius.  It  occurs,  united  with  Phillipaite, 
in  quadratic  octaliedroiis,  aggregated  in  masses.  Trans¬ 
parent,  with  gniyish-white  color.  Called,  also,  ^<i-77io7»- 
dine  and  zeagonite. 

Abratim',  77.  [Ger.  a6n77/77i7»77,  to  take  away.]  A  kind 
of  clay  u^ed  to  darken  inaliogaiiy. 

Abrax'tiK.  {Z<b.)  A  genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera, 
in  which  is  included  tlie  common  magpie-moth.  Its 
color  is  a  yellowish-white  clotted  with  black,  and  a 
band  of  )>ale  orange  iiiaiks  tlie  wings.  It  dejiusits  its 
egg.s  on  tlie  leaves  of  the  currant  and  goosel-erry  in  July 
or  August,  and  tlie  cater)»illar8  are  hutched  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Its  clirysalis  is  Mack. 

Abrax'as,  or  Abrasas*  tbe  supreme  god  of  tbe  Basi 
lidiaii  heretics.  It  isamysticorcabalintic  word,  said  to  be 
composed  ofGreek  letters,  a, f,  which  together, 
according  to  the  Greciiin  mode  of  nnmeratiun.  make  np 
the  number  365.  For  Basilide.s  tnuglit  tliat  there  were 
365  heavens  between  the  eartii  and  tlie  empyrean ;  eacli 
of  wliich  heavens  had  its  angel  or  intelligence,  wliicli 
created  it;  each  of  wiiich  angels,  likewise,  was  created 
by  tbe  Supreme  Being,  or  first  Creator.  The  Basilidians 
Used  tlie  word  aleraxas  by  way  of  ebarm  or  amulet. 
Abreast',  adv.  [Prefix  a,  and  breast.]  Side  by  side, 
with  breasts  in  a  line;  as.  tbe  riders  rode  abreast. 

(AT/uI)  Opposite  to;  off;  up  with ;  as,  “a  sliiji  abreast 
a  IkskIIhikI  ’’ 

Abrop'tion*  77.  [Laf.  ab,  and  rapere,  to  snatch.]  A 
carrying  away;  the  state  of  being  seized  and  carried 
away.  (O) 

Abreii  voir'*  77.  [Fr.  o5re7/m>.]  A  receptacle  for  water. 
{Mas‘  nry.)  The  joint  between  Btoiies  to  be  tilled  up 
with  mortar. 

A'brieook*  77.  See  Apnicox. 

Abrixl^i'e'*  v.  a.  [Fr.  abr^-ger.]  'To  make  shorter  in  w’ot  ds, 
keeping  still  tlie  same  8ub.*staiice ;  —  to  contract,  to  di- 
minisli,  to  cut  short;  —  to  de]>rive  of;  as,  to  abHdge  one 
of  his  right. 

Abrl<lg:'er*  77.  One  who  abridges. 

AbriH;;'iiioiit,  n.  That  which  diminishes:  a  reduc¬ 
tion  or  deprivation;  as,  an  abridgment  of  exiienses,  or 
pleasure.  —  Jii  LUevature.  the  reduction  of  a  book  into  a 
smaller  compa>8;  the  book  so  reduced  is  sometimes  called 
un  c;n'P»n/c,  or  ampendium .  To  condense  a  book,  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  symmetry  and  connection  ot  tbe  wliole, 
demands  tbe  exercise  of  loth  judgment  and  ^kill.  and 
not  nnfiequently  of  taste;  to  the  absence  of  whicli  requi¬ 
sites  must  he  imimted  the  frequent  imperfection  of  this 
class  of  w'urks.  Tlie  advantage  of  epitomes  or  abiidg- 
inents,  when  ably  executed,  can  scarcely  be  too  liiglily 
estiinaled,  for,  from  the  em  riiiouH  increase  of  literature, 
they  Jiro  yearly  growing  more  important,  and  will  even¬ 
tually  beenme  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Abroaoli'*  adv.  In  a  posture  to  run  out  or  yield  the 
Iquor  contained  :  properly  spoken  ot  vessels :  —  hence,  in 
a  state  to  be  difiused  or  advanced;  in  u  slate  of  such 
beginning  as  promises  a  progress. 

“  Al:vck  !  whnt  misebiers  miglit  be  set  abroach, 

In  shadow  of  such  greutoeiis?  ” — Shak. 

Abroacil'meut*  7t.  {Law.)  The  act  of  forestalling  tlie 
market. 

Abroad'*  adr.  Without  confinement:  widely;  at  large. 

“  Again,  the  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad."— Prior. 

—  Out  of  the  house,  camp,  or  other  enclosure. 

“  Welcome,  sir. 

This  cell ’s  my  court:  here  have  I  few  rnttendants. 

And  subjects  none  abroad."— Shak. 

—  In  another  country  ;  as,  to  go  abrmid  for  an  education. 

—  In  all  directions,  tliis  way  and  that. 

“  An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad."— Dryd. 

—  Before  the  public  at  large;  extensively ;  as, 

lie. . .  .l>egan - to  blaze  abroad  tbe  muiter.”— .1/ar*  i.  45. 

Ab'ro^able*  a.  Capable  of  being  abrogated. 
Ab'ro;g*jite*7v  a.  [Lat.  abngen'e.]  To  annul,  to  repeal; 
to  abolisli  authoritatively;  —  applied  to  the  repeal  of 
laws,  deer(*es,  ordinances,  Ac.  * 

Abro^Si'tion.  77.  [From  Lat.  ab.  from;  rrgo,  I  ask.] 
The  annulment  of  a  law  by  competent  authority.  A 
phrase  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Roman  poimlar 
a.Ksemhlies,  in  W'liieh  the  several  tribi'S,  cu7*<a’,  Ac.,  were 
said  vgare  snffragia,  to  demand  the  suffrage;  whence 
also  the  moilern  'wovOl  pren^gative.  See  Oandia. 
Abro'iim,  77.  [From  a,  neg  ,  and  bvovia,  food  ;  i  e.  not  fit 
to  he  eaten.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  older 
JSi/ftneriaccu:,  distinguished  by  their  liaiiy  lobed  leaves, 
and  terminal  or  axillary  cluster.^  of  yeibiw  or  purple 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  India.  Java, and  New  Hol¬ 
land  'Die  bark  of  Abrama  auyu.sia  furnishes  a  very 
tougli  fibrous  tissue, suited  for  manufacturing  into  cord¬ 
age,  ami  which  requires  no  artificial  cleaning. 
Abro'iiia.  77.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  handsome  dwarf  trail¬ 
ing  perennial  herbs,  distinguished  by  their  five-leavod 
involucre,  burruu..ding  a  close  head  of  mau}  flowers. 
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Abrot'annin^  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Artemisia^  com¬ 
monly  called  SoutheniuxHxi, 

Abriid-baiBya,  a  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  situated  on  the  river  Auipoy.  Mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Pop.  4,l00. 

Abrupt^a.  [hat.  broken  off.]  Broken,  craggy. 

“  Resistless,  roariog.  dreadful,  down  it  canie, 

Tuiubliug  through  rocks  abruiit.” — rhvm»on. 

—  Sudden,  wilhoiit  the  customary  or  proper  preparations. 

*•  To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure.”— 

—  Unconnected;  having  sudden  transitions  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  t<»  another;  as  an  abrupt  style. 

Anything  which  happeiissudtlenly.  A  leaf which 
is  suddenly  terminated  witlumt  tapering  to  a  point;  a 
stem  which  is  suddenly  bent,  are  abrupt. 

Abrup'tion.,  n.  [Lat.  «6r«p/to.j  A  sudileu  breaking  off; 
a  violent  and  sudden  separation  of  bodies. 

Abriipt'l>%  a'/r.  In  an  abrupt  manner. 

Abriipt'nes.H,  n.  The  state  of  being  abrupt;  cragged- 
ness;  suddenness;  unceremonious  haste  or  veliemeuce; 
as,  abruptness  oi  manner;  abruptness  t)f  sentences. 

A'briis.,  n.  [Or.  abros,  elegant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  /'’t/i<;cyH’,baviiigpapiIionaceoti8  Bowers,  and 
P«k1s  containing  bright  re<l  seeds  with  a  broad  black  scar 
oil  tnie  side  of  them. 

Abruz'zo.  A  territory  in  South  Italy.  AThile  Naples 
existed  as  a  separate  kingdom,  the  Abruzzi  divided 
into;  Ahnuzo  UUervrre  /Vtmo,  capital  Teramo;  Abruzzo 
UUcrurre  Sromdn,  capital  Aquila ;  Abruzzo  Citerinre.,  capi¬ 
tal  Chieti ;  but  these  names  were  abolished  at  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  new  adminis¬ 
trative  divisions  of  the  Abruzzo  are  called,  after  the 
names  of  the  chief  towii.s,  Aipiila,  Chieti,  and  Teramo. 
This  territory  is  hounded  on  the  north  and  we.st  by  the 
iStatea  of  the  Church,  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  south  hy 
tin*  provinces  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Molise,  and  Capitanata. 
It  has  an  area  of  5.000  square  miles;  and  though  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Adriatic  a  coast  ot  about  80  miles  in; 
bnigth,  yet  it  has  not  a  single  good  port.  It  is  mostly 
ruggwl,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  extensive  for¬ 
ests,  hut  contains  also  many  fertile  and  well-watered 
valleys.  The  Apennines  tniverse  its  whole  extent,  run¬ 
ning  generally  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  ami  there  they  attain 
their  greate.st  elevation.  Near  Aquila  is  Monte  Corno, 
calleil  II  Gran  S>xssn  (V Itaha.  or  the  great  rock  of  Italy, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  9.521  feet.  Monte  Maje'la, 
ami  Monte  Velino,  attain  the  height  of  8,500  and  8,317 
feet  respectively.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tronto, 
Trentino,  Pescara,  and  Sangro.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  Albi,  in  Abruzzo  VVeriore  Sr.cuntlo^  is  Lake 
Celano,  the  Locus  Furinusoi  the  Romans.  (See  Fucino, 
(Lkke  of.)  The  climate  varies  greatly  with  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  temperate 
ami  healthy.  Agriculture  is  hut  little  attended  to  or 
understoo«l,  although  in  many  of  tlie  lower  parks  of  tlie 
country  the  land  is  of  cun.siderable  fertility.  Its  princi- 
j)al  productions  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  almomls,  olives, 
figs,  grapes,  and  chestnuts.  The  manufactures  are  very 
inconsiderable,  being  chiefly  wo<dlen,  Hnt*n,  and  silk 
stuffs,  and  earthen  and  wood  wares  Bears,  wolves,  and 
wibl  boars  inhabit  the  mountain  f;t.stne.sses.  and  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  oak  forests  numerous  henls  of  swine  are  fed,  the 
ham.s  of  which  are  in  higli  re[iute.  Acconling  to  the 
census  of  1S62,  the  prov.  of  Aquila  has  a  pop.  of  339,555  ; 
the  prov.  of  Chieti,  S17,3iU;  ami  the  prov.  of  Teramo, 
210,9^15;  the  totvl  pop.  of  the  Abruzzi  numbering  917,954. 

Ab'^aloni,  son  of  David.  A  bamlsoine.  but  lx)ld  and 
aspiring  prince,  who,  rebelling  and  usurping  the  govern¬ 
ment,  wa»  at  length  slain  by.loab,  David's  general.  An 
existing  monument  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat  bears 
the  name  of  Tom 5  o  f  Ab<atom  ;  but  it  is  contested  whether 
it  bo  a  tomb,  and  the  Ionic  pillars  round  its  base  show 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 


Fig.  12. —  TOMB  OF  ABSALOM. 


Ab'salon,  or  Axol,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  minister  and 
gHiioral  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar  I.  B.  1128,  d.  12‘il. 
He  put  down  the  Vendish  pirates  and  is  author  of  the 
Waldemars  Code.  For  defence  against  pirates  he  con¬ 
structed  a  small  fort,  which  was  tlie  origin  of  the  cajntal 
of  Denmark. 

Ab'seoMS,  n.  [Lat.  I  separate.]  (Med.)  A  col- 

lection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  in  the  vis¬ 
cera,  or  in  bones.  Abscesses  are  variously  denoriiiuated, 
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according  to  their  seat,  as,  empyema^  when  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura;  vomica^  in  the  lungs;  panaris^  in  any  of 
the  fingers;  hypopyon,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye;  /nm5ar  abscess,  &c.  (See  these  words.)  The  for¬ 
mation  of  an  abscess  is  the  result  of  inflammation  termi¬ 
nating  in  suppuration.  This  is  known  by  a  throbbing 
pain,  which  lessens  by  ilegrees,  as  well  as  the  heat,  ten¬ 
sion,  and  re<iness  of  the  inflamed  part ;  and  if  the  pus  is 
near  the  surface,  a  eream-like  wliiteiiess  is  soon  per¬ 
ceived,  with  a  prominence  about  tlie  middle,  then  a  fluc¬ 
tuation  may  be  felt,  w  liich  becomes  gradually  more  dis¬ 
tinct,  till  at  length  tlte  matter  makes  its  way  externally. 
When  an  absce>8  is  superficially  seated,  the  early  treat¬ 
ment  eonsi.Mks  chiefly  in  promoting  the  formation  of  pus 
by  the  application  of  moist  and  warm  bandages  or  poul¬ 
tices.  The  iie.xt  sti-p  is  the  removal  of  tlie  ]>uh.  When 
this  is  too  long  delayed,  serious  disturbance  of  the  organ, 
or  even  poisoning  of  the  blood,  may  ensue. 

Ab'$ici»H,  or  Absi'is'Ma,  n.  [Lat.  ab  scindo,  I  cut  off.] 
(Geom.)  A  segment  cut  off  Irom  a  straight  line,  l)y  an  ordi¬ 
nate  to  a  curve.  The  position  of  a  point  on  a  plane  is  iiei- 
fectly  determined  when  its  distances,  measured  in  given 
directions,  from  two  straight  lines  given  by  position,  are 
known ;  ami  as  curve  lines  may  be  regarded  a.s  formed  by 
the  continuous  motion  of  a  point,  their  various  properties 
may  be  investigated  by  means  of  tlie  relation  common  to 
all  points  of  the  same  curve  between  the  two  distances 
so  measured.  Thus,  let  A  B  and  A  C  be  two  straight 
lines  given  by  position,  and  P  any 
point  in  a  curve  X.  Y.  Draw  P  Q  ^ 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  meeting  A  B  in 
Q,  then  P  U  is  culled  the  ordinate 

of  the  point  P,  and  A  Q  is  the  - - 

absciss.  ^ 

Abseis^j^ioii,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  or  the  state  of 
being  cut  off. 

(Hhet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  when,  having  begun  to  say 
a  thing,  a  speaker  stops  abruptly,  as  supposing  the  mat¬ 
ter  sufficiently  understood.  Thus,  “He  is  a  man  of  so 
much  honor  and  candor,  and  such  generosity ....  but  I 
need  say  no  more.’^ 

Ab!»coii<r,  u.  a.  [Lat.  ahscondere,  to  hide.]  To  hide 
one’s  self;  to  retire  from  the  public  view;  generally  used 
of  persons  in  debt,  or  criminals  eluding  the  law. 

Ab54COn(rence,  n.  Concealment,  (o.) 

AbscoiKl'er,  n.  One  who  absconds. 

Ab.soota.,  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  120 
miles  \V.  of  Detroit. 

Abseeiiiii,  Absooom,  a  post-village  of  Atlantic  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  2  miles  from 
Absecum  bay,  76  miles  S.  of  Trenton. 

Ab'seiice,  n.  [Fr.  u5,smc#’.]  Tlie  state  ofbeing  absent,  op¬ 
posed  to  presence:  —  inattention,  heedlessness,  neglect 
of  the  present  object. 

I  coDiinued  my  walk,  reHectiog  on  the  little  ahtences  and  <lis- 
tractioD5  of  mankind. ” — Addison. 

(Law.)  Want  of  apj>earance. 

Ab'sent,  a.  Not  present;  as,  my  friends ;  —  inat¬ 

tentive,  regardless  of  tlie  present  object. 

“  tVhat  ia  commonly  called  an  absent  man  is  commonly  rather  a 
very  weak  or  a  very  affected  man.” —  Chesterjitid. 

Ab'seiit^  r.  a.  To  withdraw,  to  forbear  to  come  into 
presence. 

^"ir  any  member  absents  blmseir,  he  is  to  be  fined." 

AbAenta'iieoiiH,  a.  Pertaining  to  absence;  habitually 
absenting  one  s  self. 

Absenta'tioii,  «.  The  act  of  absenting  one's  self. 

Absentee',  n.  Onowdio  ab-sents  himself  from  his  office, 
post,  duty,  country,  estate,  «&c. 

Ab^entee'isiii,  n.  The  state  or  habit  of  an  absentee 

Absent'er.,  n.  One  wlio  absents  liiniself  fr(»m  his  jilace. 

.4bseni'ineiit«  n.  .4  state  of  remaining  absent  from. 

AbKimariis,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  raise<i,  against  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Leontius,  an  army  which  proclaimed 
him  emperor,  a.  d.  698.  He  slit  the  ears  ami  nose  of 
Leontius,  and  threw  him  into  a  convent.  He  was  taken 
in  705  by  Justinian  II.,  wdio,  after  having  used  him  as  a 
footstool  at  the  Hippodrome,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Ab'Mintlie«  n.  [Fr.]  An  extractor  the  plant  Absinthium, 
distilled  with  brandy.  It  is  used  with  water  as  a  cordial, 
and  is  said  to  give  appetite;  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health  if  taken  too  frequently. 

Absin'fUSiie,  n.  (CVtem.)  The  bitter  principle  of  worm¬ 
wood,  or  artemisia  absinthium. 

AbMiii'tliiiain,  common  wormwood,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  artemisia,  <)rd.  asteracei?.  It  grows  about  rubbisii 
and  rocks.  The  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a  strong,  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell,  so  intensely  bitter  as  to  bo  proverbial. 
The  flowers  are  m<»re  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than  the 
leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic  warmth  with¬ 
out  bitterness.  This  species  of  wormwood  has  p«iwerful 
medicinal  qualities  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  &.o.  It  is  found 
in  tlie  mountainous  districts  of  New  Kngland. 

.4bHiH’,  n.  See  Apsi.'t. 

AbsiiMt',  r.  a.  [Lat.  to  withdraw.]  To  stand  or 

leave  off. 

Absist'once,  r?.  A  standing  off. 

Ab'soliite,  a.  [I^at. Completed,  finished, per¬ 
fect  in  itself;  total:  as,  an  absolute  beauty. 

( M<’taphys.)  A  term  employed  to  indicate  that  which 
exists  without  limitation  of  any  kind.  Another  term, 
of  the  same  meaning,  is  the  vncfrnditional.  The  abso¬ 
lute  stands  opposed  to  the  relative  or  conditional.  Ab¬ 
solute  tndhs  are  truths  which  are  necessary  and  univer¬ 
sal;  such  are  the  axioms  of  mathematical  science,  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  certain  schmds  of  thought,  the  first 
principles  of  theology  ami  morals. 

(Pt>lilic$.)  A  government  is  strictly  said  to  be  absolute 
when  the  supreme  head  is  above  the  control  of  law,  and 
has  unrestricted  power  of  legislation. 
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AhsoJute  number  is  the  known  quantity  which  pos¬ 
sesses  one  side  of  an  equation  ;  thus,  in  x»-l-12x=24,  the 
absolute  number  is  24,  which  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
z  adtle*!  to  12  x. 

Absolute  tJiuatinn  (Astron.)  is  the  sum  of  the  optic  and 
eccentric  equation. 

Absolute  sp'ice,  {Phys.,)  space  considered  without  rela¬ 
tion  to  material  objects  or  limits. 

Ab'HOltitely,  ac^v.  In  an  absolute  manner;  positively, 
conqiletely. 

Ab'solnteneKS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absolute; 
despotism. 

AbMOlii'tion,  n.  [Fr.  ab.^olulion.]  (Ciinl  Law.)  An  ac¬ 
quittal  or  sentence  of  a  judge  declaring  the  accused  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. — In  the  Kornaii 
Catholic  Churcli.  it  is  a  remission  of  sins  pronounced  by 
the  priest  in  favor  of  a  penitent. 

Ab'soliitiMiii.  n.  (Politics.)  Irresponsible,  unlimited 
sovereignty,  whether  in  tlic  hands  of  one  or  of  many,  in 
contradistinction  Irom  that  which  is  restrained  by  fun¬ 
damental  laws,  or  exercised  in  cooperation  w'ith  the 
representatives  of  the  peojile. 

Ab'MOlutist,  n.  One  who  is  a  i>artisan  of  despotism. 

AbMol'iitory,  a.  That  absolves;  absolving;  ab&olvutory. 

AbMOl'vublo,  a.  That  may  ho  absolved. 

Abjaol'vatory,  a.  Relating  to  pardon;  forgiving;  ab¬ 
solutory. 

Absolve',  v.a.  [Ijiit.  ahsohere.']  To  clear,  to  acquit  of  a 
crime,  in  a  judicial  sense;  —  to  set  free  from  an  engage¬ 
ment  or  promise;  to  pronounce  a  sin  remitted,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense. 

.VbMOlv'er,  a.  One  who  absolves. 

Ab'sonaiit,  a.  [Lat.  a6*onun«.J  Discordant;  contrary; 
opposed  to  conso7iant. 

Ab'KOiiotiM,  a.  [Lat.  a5«ouws.]  Unmusical;  —  absurd; 
contrary;  ii»,  absonou.s  to  our  reason. 

Absorb',  r.  a.  [Fr.  a5jjw6^r.]  To  swallow  up ;  to  suck 
up;  to  imbibe  ;  as  a  sponge  ;  —  to  engage  wholly  ;  to  en¬ 
gross;  as,  ub.sorbediti  business. 

Ab^orbabirity,  7i.  A  state  or  quality  of  being  ab¬ 
sorbable. 

Absorb'ablo,  a.  Thiitmay  be  absorbed. 

Absorb'eiit«  a.  [Fr.  a5sw5ar?t]  Imbibing;  swallowing. 

Absni-bent  groimd,  a  term  given  by  painters  to  a  water- 
color  mixture,  which  is  laid  upon  the  canvas  or  wood, 
and  which,  uiion  tlie  oil-color  being  applied,  at  once  im¬ 
bibes  the  oil,  leaving  the  colors  in  which  the  design  is 
made  dry  and  brilliant. 

Absorb'oiits,  n.  (Anat.)  A  name  given  to  certain 
small,  delicate  vessels  whicli  imbibe  flubis  that  come  in 
contact  with  them,  and  carry  them  into  the  bbtod.  Tlu-y 
are  denominated  lacteuh  or  lymphatics,  according  to  the 
liquids  which  they  convey. 

(Med.)  Substance.s  used  to  absorb  or  neutralize  the 
acids  sometimes  formed  in  the  stomach:  chalk  and  mag¬ 
nesia  are  examples.  —  {Surg.)  Spongy  substances  used  in 
dressing  wounds,  such  as  lint  and  amadou. 

Ab^orokas,  or  C'rows,  an  Indian  tribe  in  Missjuiri. 
Not  familiar  with  tlie  habits  of  civilized  life;  t!i<*y  have 
about  1,000  warriors,  but  are  rapidly  decreasing. 

AbMorp'tioil,  tj.  [Fr.  absorption.']  The  interpene¬ 
tration  of  certain  bodies  by  other  bodies  or  influences, 
which  by  this  means  disappear  or  become  lost.  There 
are  several  imjxtrtiiit  examples  of  this  in  Fhysics. 

(Bot.)  The  chief  function  of  the  root,  by  which  fo(>d 
is  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solution  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 
(See  Kndosmose.) 

(Chem.)  The  disappearance  of  a  gaseous  fluid  on  en¬ 
tering  into  combiuatiiui  with  a  liquid  or  solid:  thus, 
when  the  gas  ammonia  is  passed  into  water,  absorp¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  the  liquid  cunimunly 
callt*d  spirit  of  hartslioru. 

(Pbysiol.)  A  term  employed  to  designate  that  natural 
function  of  the  body  which  is  exercised  by  the  abborla-nt 
vessels;  as,  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  the  lacteal 
vessels. 

Absorption  of  heat  is  the  name  given  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  by  which  the  heat-rays  seem  to  disappear  within  the 
substance  of  bodies  subjwted  to  their  influence,  the  eftects 
ditfering  greatly  according  to  surface  and  color.  As  the 
subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  ra- 
diati(»n  and  reflection,  it  will  be  considered  at  greater 
length  under  the  art.  Heat. 

Absorpti’m  o/ligtU  will  be  best  explained  bj'  consider¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  transparency,  opacity,  and  color.  Trans¬ 
parency  in  a  body  is  caused  by  ruie  part  of  the  light 
striking  on  it  being  transmitted  through  its  substance, 
another  heing  reflected  bom  its  surface,  and  a  third  heing 
absorbed  or  lost  in  its  interior.  When  a  body  reflects 
the  whole  of  the  light,  it  is  said  to  be  opaque,  in  which 
case,  however,  a  small  jK»rtion  is  absorbed.  For  example, 
a  piece  of  blue  glass  absorbs  the  red  and  yellow  rays, 
and  transmits  the  blue;  a  piece  of  orange  glass,  acting 
just  in  the  contrary  manner,  transmits  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  rays  ami  ab8*»rli8  the  blue.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  with  oiiaque-coloroil  bodies,  with  theexception  that 
the  unabsorbed  ray  is  reflected  instead  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted.  In  a  white  i>pa»jue  object,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  white  light  is  reflected  from  its  surface,  a  small  por¬ 
tion  being  absorbed  witliout  niiy  separation  of  the  col¬ 
ored  rays.  In  a  black  ojiaque  objt*ct,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  white  light  is  absorbed  without  suffering  any 
change.  No  object  is  absolutely  tninsparent  or  opaque, 
even  air  absorbing  a  snudl  jiortion  of  llgbtand  color, and 
gold  and  silver  transmitting  green  and  purple  rays  re¬ 
spectively,  when  procureil  in  sufficiently  thin  firms. 
Perfect  absorption  or  reflection  is  also  unknown,  for  the 
darkest  substance  reflects  a  little  light,  otherwise  it 
would  be  invisible;  and  the  brightest  speculum  metil 
absorbs  an  infinitesimal  portionofit.  Pliilosophersare  us 
yet  ignorant  of  the  causes  ot  absorption  of  light ;  several 
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theories  have  been  propounded,  hut  they  seem  only  to 
make  the  matter  still  more  dilheult  of  comprehension. 
Absorp'tl a.  Ilaviujx  power  to  absorb  or  imbibe. 
Absorp'ti  vlty«  n.  The  |K»wer  or  capacity  of  absorption. 
Abs'qite  lioe.  [Lat.J  Without  this.— (Z»aw.)  The  tech¬ 
nical  words  of  exception  made  use  of  in  a  traverse. 
Abs'que  tali  causa*  [Lat.J  Without  such  cause. 
Abstain',  n.  a.  [Fr.  abatenir,  to  keep  from.]  To  forbear; 

to  refrain  voluntarily. 

Abstaiii'cr,  n.  One  who  abstains. 

Abste'iniouM,  a.  [Lat.  abstemius^  from  abs,  and  te- 
metum,  strong  drink.]  Abstinent ;  very  temperate;  re¬ 
fraining. 

Abste'inioitHly,  adv.  Temperately;  abstinently. 
Ab^te'inioiif^iic^s,  n.  The  quality  ofbeingabstemious. 
Absteii'tioii.  [Fr.  abstention.]  The  act  of  holding  ofl’. 
(Laiv.)  Act  of  preventing  an  heir  from  taking  posses¬ 
sion. 

Absterg’C',  r.  a.  [Lat.  absUrgere.]  To  make  clean  by 
wiping;  to  wipe. 

Abster'^cait,  a.  That  cleanses;  purgative. 
Absterge',  V.  a.  To  cleanse;  to  absterge;  to  purify. 
Ab^^ter'sioii,  n.  The  act  of  wiping  clean. 
Abster'sive,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing. 
Ab'stineuce,  and  Abstineiicy,  n.  [Fr.  abstinence^ 
from  Lat.  absline/),  I  abstain.]  Tlie  act  or  habit  of  re¬ 
fraining  from  sometlung  to  which  wo  have  a  propensity, 
or  in  wiiich  we  tind  pletisure;  but  it  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  privation  or  sparing  use  of  food.  Absti¬ 
nence  has  been  enjoined  and  priictised  for  various  ends, 
as  sanatory,  nmral,  or  religious.  IMiysicians  relate  won¬ 
derful  cures  etfected  by  ab^tillence;  moralists,  as  the 
Pythagoreans,  Stoics,  and  other.s,  rt^commend  it  iis  a 
means  of  bringing  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  into 
greater  subservience  to  the  spiritual;  and  it  is  likewise 
enjoined  by  various  religious  sects.  Abstinence  of  flesh 
on  certain  days  is  obligatory  in  the  Uumaii  Catliolic 
churcli. 

Total  abstinence'.  The  time  during  which  life  can  be 
supported  under  total  abstinence  from  food  or  drink,  is 
usually  stated  to  vary  from  eight  to  ten  days;  the  period 
may  bo  greatly  prolonged,  however,  by  the  occasional 
use  of  water,  and  still  more  bj'  a  very  small  supply  of 
food;  or  even,  it  would  seem,  by  a  moist  condition  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  which  prevents  the  exhalation 
of  liquid  from  the  body. 

Ab'stiiiciit*  a.  Using  abstinence;  abstemious. 
Ab'SlaniOiitiy,  adv.  With  abstinence. 
Ab'stiiientsJ,  n.  pL.(£<:c/.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect  which 
appeared  in  France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century,  and 
which  opi)osed  niarri.ige,  oomlemned  the  use  of  flesh 
meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  created 
beings. 

Abstbrt'od,  a.  [Lat.  twisted.]  Forced  away,  (o.) 

Abstract',  o.a.  [Fr.  abstraire.,  from  hut. ah.<i/ruhere.]  To 
draw  from ;  as.  one  thing  from  another ;  —  to  separate,  to 
consider  by  itself,  as  ideas; — to  epitomize;  to  reduce; — to 
take  fraudulently  for  one's  use  fnuu  tlie  property  of 
another ;  as,  to  abstract  goods  or  money  from  a  parcel. 
{Cbeni )  To  drive  off  by  <li8tillatiou. 

Abstract,  v.  n.  To  draw  off;  as,  his  mind  w'as  alh 
stracted  by  other  objects. 

Abstract,  a.  Separated  from  sometliing  else; — not 
connected  with  sensible  objects  —  opposed  to  concrete ;  — 
abstruse;  diilicult. 

Abstract  mxthematicR^  signifies  that  branch  of  the 
science  w'hich  deals  with  magnitude,  figure,  and  quantity 
in  general,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  niag- 
iiitude,  figure,  or  quantities. — Abstract  mathematics  is 
opposed  to  mixed  mathematics.,  which  deals  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mathematics  to  navigation,  astronomy,  &c. — 
Abdract  numbers.,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  W'hich  signifies 
luunbers  independent  in  thefnselves,  and  without  being 
applied  to  any  individual  thing, —  sis  4, 8,12,  <fec., —  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  numbers  svpplied,  or  in  the  concrete;  svs  4 
men,  8  feet,  12  ships,  &c.  —  Abstract  terms  signify  the 
mode  or  quality  of  a  being,  without  any  regard  to  the 
subject  in  which  it  is;  us,  whiteness,  length,  morality, 
death. 

Ab'$itract,  n.  A  small  quantity  containing  the  virtue 
or  power  of  a  greater;  the  summary  or  epitome  of  a 
treatise-book. 

Abstract'e<l,  p.  a.  Sep.aratcd  ;  disconnected ;  refined, 
purified;  abstruse,  difficult,  abstract;  inattention  to  the 
j^resent  objects. 

Abstract'edly,  adv.  In  an  abstracted  manner;  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Abstract'edness,  n.  The  state  of  being  abstracted. 
Abstraci'er,  n.  One  who  abstracts. 
Abstrac'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  abstracting; — ab¬ 
sence  of  mini!;  inattention  to  j>resent  objects. 

{Psychol.)  Tluit  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
takes  cognizance  of  qualities  sejmrately  from  the  thing 
in  wliich  tliey  exist;  as,  for  example,  of  whiteness,  apart 
from  snow,  from  lime,  from  milk,  or  from  any  othersub- 
sbince  or  liquid. — An  abstraction  is  the  idea  which  is 
the  result  of  the  above  process. —  an  abstract  idea,  which, 
however  fugitive  In  itself,  speedily  clings  to  a  word,  and 
becomes  incorporate  with  it.  The  question  whether 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  beauty,  truth,  time,  space,  have 
any  real  existence,  or  are  only  forms  of  things  and 
wholly  relative,  is.  and  always  has  been,  the  great  bone 
of  metaphysical  contention.  It  was  the  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  and  of  the  middle 

ages,  and  still  divides  thinkers  into  two  great  schools. 
(See  Ptrsonificotiiin.) 

{Law.)  The  taking  su!Te]>titiou8ly  for  one’s  own  use 
part  of  the  property  ofanoiln-r. 

{Oiem.)  A  separation  of  volatile  parts  by  the  act  of 
distillation. 

Abstrac'tivc,  a.  Having  the  power  of  abstraction. 


Abstrac'tively«  adv.  In  an  abstracted  manner. 

Ab'stractly*  adv.  In  an  abstract  state  or  manner. 

Ab'i^tractnosH,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstract. 

Ab^tring^e',  v.  a.  [Lat.  abstringere.]  To  unbind,  (o.) 

Abstruse',  a.  [Lat.  aisfrwsaj;.]  Difficult  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  or  understood. 

Abstruse'ly,  at/r.  In  an  abstruse  manner;  obscurely. 

Abstruse'iiess*  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstruse. 

Absiiiue',  V.  u.  [Lat.  absumtre.]  To  waste;  to  consume. 

Absurd',  a.  [Fr.  absurde.]  Unreu>onable,  without 
judgment;  applied  to  men;  —  inconsistent,  contrary  to 
reason;  applied  to  sentiment  or  practice. 

Absurd'ity,  n.  [Fr.  The  quality  of  being 

absurd;  want  of  judgment,  applied  to  men;  want  of 
propriety,  applied  to  things  ;  —  that  which  is  absurd. 

Absurd'Iy,  adv.  In  an  absurd  manner. 

Absurd'noss,  n.  'The  same  as  Absurdity. 

Absurd'uiii,  IIeducho  ad.  {Geom.)  A  term  used  to 
denote  a  mode  of  dt‘mon>tration  in  which  tlie  truth  of 
a  proposition  is  establi.^hed  not  by  a  direct  proof,  but  by 
proving  that  the  contrary  is  absurd,  or  impo.-silile.  There 
are  many  e.xamples  of  this  mode  of  demunstratiuu  in  the 
“  Elements  of  JCuclid.” 

Abu,  or  Bu,  [Avah.  father^]  is  prefixed  to  many  Arabic 
names,  as  the  equivalent  syllable  ab  is  prefixed  to  He¬ 
brew  naine^i;  as,  Abu-hx^kr,  father  of  the  virgin. 

Abu-aricli*  a  petty  state  in  the  S.W.  of  Arabia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ued  Sea,  between  16°  60' — 17°  40'  N.  hit., 
and  41°  30' — 43°  E  Ion.,  consisting  of  the  narrow  slip  of  low 
land  which  lies  between  the  coast  and  the  mountainous 
district  of  Haschtd-u-BelceL  It  forms  part  of  the  'Jehema  or 
low  lands  of  Yemen,  being  almost  wholly  a  sandy  plain, 
extremely  liot  and  dry.  Its  chief  product  is  dlioura, 
or  bai  ley,  whirh  forms  tlie  princijial  food  of  the  people. 

Abll-Bi^Kr,  ( father  of  the  virgin,)  tlie  father  of  Ayesha, 
wife  of  Moliammed,  was  a  nan  of  great  infiueuce  in  the 
Koreish  tribe;  and  in  U32,  when  -Mohammed  died,  was 
made  tlie  first  caliph  or  successor  of  the  Frojihet.  After 
ded'eating  his  enemies  in  Arabia,  and  warring  success¬ 
fully  against  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
peror  Ileracliiis,  Abu-Bekr  D.  634  a.d.,  aged  <>3.  He  was 
suruamed  the  Just.  His  charity  was  unbounded,  while 
his  niauni'r  of  living  was  so  strict  that  lie  possessed  at 
his  death  only  the  one  robe  he  wore,  a  camel,  and  an 
Ethiopian  slave.  His  tomb  is  shown  by  the  ide  of  that 
of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca. 

Abu*8ai<i  Khan,  the  last  sultan  of  the  race  of  Zin- 
gis-Khan.  D.  1336. 

AbU'Temaiii,  the  greatest  of  all  Arabic  poets,  lived 
in  the  yth  century.  The  Arabs  say  of  him,  that  “no 
one  could  ever  die  whose  name  had  been  praised  in  the 
verses  of  Abu-Temam.” 

Abul  Fazi,  vizier  of  the  great  Mogul  Akbnr,  in  Hin- 
dostun.  He  attempted  to  establish  a  liberal  system  of 
government,  and  was  murdered  in  1608  by  the  secret 
order  of  Jehanghir,  son  of  the  emperor.  He  is  tlie 
autlior  (besides  otlier  works)  of  the  “Ayin  Akbari,”  a 
highly  esteemed  statistical  and  political  account  of  the 
Mogul  empire  in  India. 

Abulg:liazi  Bahn<loor,  khan  of  Khiva  in  1644, 
abdicated  in  his  son’s  favor.  D.  1063.  Author  of  a 
history  of  the  TurlL»,  translated  into  German. 

Abli'na.  [Ar.  our  father.]  The  high  priest,  or  sole 
bislmp,  of  the  Abyssinian  church. 

AUun'daiice.  n.  [Fr.  atmndance,  from  Latta/mn- 
dantia.]  Overilow;  more  than  enough ;  copious  supply. 

Abun'<laiit,  a.  Overfiowing;  plentiful. 

Abundant  numbers,  m  AWM.,  are  those  numbers  the 
aliquot  parts  of  which,  atlded  together,  make  more  than 
the  number  itself;  tliiis.  the  aliquot  parts  of  20,  (I,  2,  4, 
5,10,)  on  being  added  together,  make  22.  —  An  abundant 
number  is  opposed  to  a  deficient  number,  of  which  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  is  less  than  the  number  itself,  as  16, 
whose  divisors  are  1,  2,  4, 8,  the  sum  of  which  is  15;  and 
to  a  perfect  numbe.r,  of  wliich  the  sum  of  the  divisor  is 
equal  to  itself,  as  6,  whose  divisors  are  1,  2,  3. 

AUuii'tlantly,  adv.  In  plenty;  —  amply,  liberally, 
more  than  sufficient. 

Abus'able,  a.  That  may  be  abused. 

Abusaiiibiil.  See  Ihsambool. 

Abuse',  r.  a  [Fr.  abw-w.]  To  use  a  person  or  thing  in 
any  manner  deviating  from  the  rule  or  lino  of  right. 

Abuse',  n.  The  ill  use  of  anything; —a  corrupt  prac¬ 
tice,  bad  custom ; —  unjust  censure,  rude  reproach,  con¬ 
tumely  ;  —  tlie  violation  of  a  female. 

Abus'er,  n.  One  who  abuses,  maltreats,  deceives,  defiles. 

Abu'sive,  a.  Practising  abuse;  as,  an  abusive  author; — 
containing  abuse :  rude ;  reproachful ;  scurrilous. 

Abu'sively,  adv.  In  an  abusive  manner;  rudely;  re¬ 
proachfully. 

Abu'siveness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abusive. 

Abut',  V.  a.  [Lat.  a5a/^ar€.]  (ArcA.)  To  project  in  a 
solid  ma.*^  upon  another  object,  or  a  certain  point  with¬ 
out  actual  contact ;  —  used  with  upon  or  against. 

Abu'ta,  n.  {Bot.)  An  ornamental  evergreen  climber, 
ord  Menispermaceer.  From  the  liranches  of  this  plant  a 
drink  is  made  by  the  natives  of  Cayenne,  and  used  by 
them  against  obstructions  of  the  liver. 

Abu'tllon,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Mah'acece.  'The  most  interesting  species 
is  the  AbuWon  escidentum,  commonly  called  Be.ngaode 
De/>s.  the  flowers  of  which  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  vege¬ 
tables  in  Brazil. 

Abut'inent^  n.  [From  aftw^]  {Arch.)  The  solid  part 
of  a  pier  from  which  trie  arch  immediately  springs.  Abut¬ 
ments  are  either  artificial  or  natural.  The  former  are 
usually  formed  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  and  the  latter 
are  the  rock  or  other  solid  materials  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  in  the  case  of  a  bri<lge,  which  receive  the  foot  of 
the  arch.  It  is  obvious  tliat  they  must  bo  of  sufficient 
solidity  and  strength  to  resist  the  arch's  thrust. 


Abuttal,  or  Abbiittals,  n.pl.  [Fr.  abutter,  to  bound 
or  limit.]  {Law.)  The  Imtiings  and  boundings  of  lands, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  with  respect  to  the  places  oy 
which  they  are  limited  and  bounded.  Tlie  sides  of  the 
land  are  properly  said  to  be  adjoining,  and  iUeends  abut- 
ting,  to  the  thing  contiguous. 

Abutf'tor,  n.  One  wlio,  or  tliat  which,  abuts. 

Aby<li'iilt$».  a  bHiidsoino  and  learned  young  man,  one 
of  Aristotle’s  scholars,  whom  he  loved  too  passionately ; 
and  who  wrote  divers  pieces  of  history  concerning  Cy¬ 
prus,  Delos,  and  Arabia. 

AbydoM,  a  town  and  castle  of  Natolia,  on  the  straits  of 
Gallipidi.  In  its  neighborhood  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded 
Greece,  crossed  with  his  immense  army  tlie  Hellespont, 
on  a  bridge  of  boats.  Memorable  also  from  being  tlie 
scene  of  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Learnler,  and  from  Byron 
having  adopted  its  name  in  his  “Bride  of  Abydos.*’ — 
Also  an  ancient  city  of  Ujijier  Egypt,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  'i  lii.s,  and  to  liave  been  second  only  to 
Thebes.  Lat.  20°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  E. 

Abyo,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  between  Mindanao 
and  Luzon.  Lat.  10°  N..  long.  122°  15'  E. 

Aby»'iniil,  ami  Abys«'al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  an  abyss;  bottomless. 

Abyss',  anil  Abysm',  n.  [Lat.  A  term  used 

to  denote,  in  general,  anything  profound  or  botiomlcss; 
an  immeasurable  space  In  Scripture,  it  is  em;  lo\ed  to 
denote  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea,  from  their  being  un¬ 
fathomable;  and  in  a  figurative  sense,  it  implies  bell,  or 
the  bottomless  pit. 

Aby.ssinin,  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Africa,  bonmled  on 
the  N.  by  Nubia,  F.  by  the  Ued  Sea  and  Dnncala,  W.  by 
Soudan,  and  S.  by  the  Gal  las  Country.  Area,  abt.  I58,0n0 
sq.  m. — Desc.  This  country  may  be  desi-ribed  as  an  ele¬ 
vated  tabh‘-land,  divided  by  two  mountain  tracts  of 
great  extent,  into  a  southern,  a  western,  and  a  north¬ 
eastern  region. —  Climate.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
April  to  September;  which  is  followed  by  a  cloudless 
sky  ami  a  vertical  sun.  Cold  nights  suddenly  succeed 
these  scorching  days,  j’et  the  earth  keeps  remarkably 
cool,  partly  owing  to  the  six  months’  rain,  when  no  sun 
appears,  and  partly  to  tlie  jierpetnal  equality  of  nights 
ami  ilays.  —  Inhab.  The  Abyssiiiiana  belong  mostly  to 
the  Sbemitic  race,  and  resemble  the  Arabs  both  in  phyai- 
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cal  characteristics  and  structure  of  language.  —  Wild 
animals.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  productive 
of  a  greater  variety  of  quadrupeds;  but  there  are  no 
tigers.  The  hyenas,  however,  are  very  numerous,  and 
dreadful  in  tlieir  ravages.  Elepliants  and  buffaloes  are 
very  numerons.  and  the  double-horned  rhinoceros  is 
found.  Besides  these,  giraffes,  zebras,  quaggas.  and  wild 
asses  are  plentiful.  Boars,  in  some  of  the  woods,  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  smaller  aTiimals,such  as  porcupines,  feiTets, 
otters,  polecats,  rabbits,  ami  squirrels,  abound.  There 
are  several  siiecies  of  eagles  and  vultures.  The  bee  is  so 
plentiful  that  its  honey  produce  supersedes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  iniportingbugur.  Locusts  frequently  devastate  the 
fields,  ami  hippopotami  abound  in  some  of  the  larger 
rivers.  To  supply  all  these  animals  with  food,  in  a  wild 
stiite,  the  fertility  of  Ah.vssinia  must  be  immense.  —  Do- 
mesfic  animals.  These  consist  of  cat!  le.  sheep,  goats,  asses, 
mules, and  horses.  'The  sauga  ox  is  found  in  Antalo,  with 
horns  sometimes  extending  to  the  length  of  four  feet. 
Prod.  Corn  of  different  kinds  dates,  tamarinds  ami  c<»ffee, 
which  is  indigenous.  —  Commkuck.  —  Imps.  Cotton,  raw 
silk,  metals, ami  leather.  Fxps.  Slaves,  gold,  and  ivory. 
Bel.  (See  Abyssinian  Ciiurj'H  ) — 3,000,000.  Lat 
between  8°  30' ami  15°  50' N.;  Long,  between  35°  and 
52°  E.  Adm.  It  was  ruled  by  emperors  Avho  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  descended  from  Solomon  and  the  queen  of 
Sheba.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which  t>\o  rcj. resen- 
tatives  of  the  English  government  were  treated  by  the 
late  emperor  Theodore,  and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
give  satisfaction  to  just  claims,  compelled  England  to 
proclaim  war  against  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1867,  an 
army  of  about  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  landed  at  Massouah.  The  conquest  of 
Magdala,  April  10,  1868,  and  the  death  of  Theodore, 
followed.  This  war  cost  England  $44,895,000.  After 
the  departure  of  the  English,  civil  war  prevailed,  and 
Kassa,  prince  of  Tigre,  prucluiined  himself  ruler,  as 
King  John.  In  1872,  difficulties  occurred  willi  Egypt, 
and  in  1875-6  an  Flgyptian  invasion  was  successtuliy 
resisted,  since  when  civil  war  has  prevailed. 

Abys^iii  ian*  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Abyssinia. 

AbywHln'ian^  a.  Belating  to  Abyssinia. 

Abyssinian  C'hnreli.  (Fa:cI.  f/ist.)  The  name  of  a 
sect  of  the  Christian  church  established  in  Abyssinia. 
The  forms  ami  ritual  of  the  Abyssinian  church  are  a 
strange  compound  of  Pagunism,  Jndiiisin,  and  Diris- 
tianity.  It  is  governed  by  a  bishop,  who  is  styled  Abuna, 
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and  is  sent  in  Abyssinia  by  the  Coptic  bishop  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Aoaca'Iis,  n.  A  slirub  bewiring  a  flower  and  fruit  like 
tlnise  of  a  tamarisk. 

Aca'cia,  n.  [Fr.  from  Gr.  aJcazo,  to  sliarpen — many  of  tho 
8p(5cit*8  iiaving  tliorn.sor  prickles.]  A  very  extensive  geniui 
of  trees  or  shrubby  plants,  inhabiting  the  tmpical  parts  of 
both  the  obi  and  new  world,  and, in  a  very  tew  instances 
only.cxtending  into  temperate  lutitndes.  This  genus  b^ 
longs  to  the  nat.  ord  Lfifumin'iso',  or  FaJmctcr.  Some 
of  the  species  prodncecatechu  siiul  gnm-arabic.  The  bark 
of  the  otliers  yields  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  which, 
in  the  form  of  an  extract,  is  annually  inuxirted  from  Van 
Piemen's  hand  itk  considerable  qtiantity;  the  species 
from  which  this  snitstanceis  produced  are  chiefly  Aairia 
at»<l  >n>‘Uisxima.  As  objects  of  (.•rnanient,  they 
are  usually  of  striking  beauty,  ami  it  may  be  dottbted 
whether,  in  the  w'hole  vegetalde  kingdom,  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  coloring,  ami  elegant  foliage,  combiued  with  a  most 
graceful  aspect,  and  are  found  united  in  tlie  same  indi¬ 
viduals.  GVneruf  character  of  the(/enii<t.  Flowers  polvg- 
annuls;  calyx,  with  either  4  or  5  teeth;  petals,  either, 
4  or  5,  sometimes  distinct  from  each  other,  sometimes' 
adliering  in  a  moiiopetalons  corolla;  stamens  varying 
in  nntnher  from  U)  to  2(>0:  pod,  m.t  separating  into  many 
joints;  juiceless,  t wr>-valve<l.  Some  species  have  true 
leaves  that  are  twice  or  tin  Ice  pinnate,  with  a  multitude 
of  minute,  shining,  or.  at  least,  even  leaflets;  others  have, 
in  a  perfect  state,  no  leaves,  properly  so  called,  but.  in 
their  stead,  the  leafstalks  enlarge,  and  assume  the 
appearance,  and  no  doubt  also  the  functions,  of  true 
leaves.  Nearly  309  species  are  known,  and  among  the 
most  remarkable  are ;  —  Actcia  catechu  {Afhunxa  catechu, 
Linn. ),  a  tree  fonml  in  mountainous  places,  principally 
in  Keiigal  an  I  Coromandel.  Its  nnrfpe  pods  and  wood 
yiehl,  by  di*ct>ction,  one  of  the  sorts  of  catechu  of  the 
shops.  (See  CvTRCHU. ) — Acacia  Aratica,  the  gnm-arabio 
tree,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ka^-t  Indies,  Arabia,  andl 
Abyssinia,  where  it  forms  a  tree  thirteen  to  fourteen 
feet  high,  of  inelegant  appearance.  This  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  yield  the  useful  substance  called  gnm-arabic, 
which  is  prfHluce«i  hy  wounding  the  bark  :  alter  which 
the  sap  runs  <uit,  ami  hardens  in  transparent  lumps. 
(See  Gum.)  —  Acacia  pubencen^,  down3'  ac  acia,  a  native 
of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  one  of  the  most 
heantifiil  of  green-loaf  plants.  It  produces  a  vast  abun¬ 
dance  of  yellow  blossoms,  which  weigh  down  theslender 
graceful  liranches,  and  perfume  the  air  with  a  faint  but 
pleji.sant  odor.  —  Acacia  julibrisxia,  thesilk-ta-ssel  a<*acia, 
a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  small  tree,  remarkable  by  its 
liglit,  airy  foli.ige,  and  for  the  great  beauty'  of  its  rlus- 
ters  of  lihic  flowers,  the  long  and  slender  stamens  of 
which  stream  In  tlie  wind,  and  glitter  in  the  sun.  like  a 
number  of  silken  ta-ss^ds  artificiallj'  fastened  to  the 
boughs.  This  species  is  commonly  cultivated  in  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  Europe  and  America — Culfiratirm. — 
Most  of  the  species  may  be  multiplied  by  cnttingv  stuck 
in  silver  sand,  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  in  a  ; 
warm  place,  to  which  no  direct  8(dar  light  has  access.  ' 
Others,  and  among  them  Acacia  jufihrixsdti,  have  the 
power  of  pntducing  shoots  from  ]u'eces  of  the  root 
]>biced  in  earth  in  a  hot-bed.  and  bj'  these  the  nursery^ 
men  generally  propagate  them. 
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Aca'ciU9«  Bisbojt  of  Amida.  in  Me.sopotamia.  He 
sold  the  cliurch-plate.  to  redeem  7,000  starving  Persian 
slaves.  Ycrsanius,  the  king,  Wiis  so  aflfected  by  this  noble 
action,  that  ho  sought  an  interview  with  the  bishop, 
which  resulted  in  a  peace  between  that  prince  and  Theo¬ 
dosius  I,  A.  D.  4*30. 

Acadc'lUia,  a  post-offlceof  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AUo,  a  post-<jfflce  of  Knox  co.,  Tennessee. 

Aoadc^miaii,  n.  member  or  scliolar  of  an  academy. 

Aeaclcm'ic,  and  Academ'ical,  a.  Belonging  to  an 
academy,  as  academic  courses;”  or  belonging  to  the 
doctrine  of  Plato. 

Acadein'ically,  adv.  In  an  academical  manner. 

Acaclein'icalM,  n.  pi.  The  dress  peculiar  to  officers 
and  students  in  an  academy,  college,  or  university. 

Acadenii'ciaii^  n.  [Fr.  academicien.]  A  member  of 
an  academj'. 

Aca<leiii'iCM,  a  name  given  to  a  series  of  philosophers 
who  buight  in  the  Athenian  Academy,  the  scene  of 
Plato's  discourses.  Th^y  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  sects  :  —  1.  Tlio  Old  Academy,  of  which  Plato  wsw 
the  immediate  founder,  was  represented  successively  by 
.^peusippus,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon.  (See  PlaUmiiim.) 
2  To  them  succeeded  Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the 
Middle  Academy.  Under  his  hands,  the  Platonic  method 
assumed  an  almost  exclusively  polemical  character.  His 
main  object  wa.s  to  refute  the  Stoics,  who  maintained  a 
doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  that  promulgated 
by  Dr.  lleid  in  the  la.st  century.  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
profe-!8ed,  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing. 
Arcesilaus  denied  that  he  knew  even  this.  Wisdom  he 
made  to  consist  in  absolute  suspension  of  assent;  virtue, 
in  the  probable  estimate  of  consequences.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lacydes,  Teleoles,  Evander,  and  Hegesinus. 
3.  The  new  academy  claims  Carneades  as  its  founder. 


His  system  Is  a  species  of  mitigated  scepticism.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  disciple,  Clitomachus.  Charmides,  the 
third  {uid  last  of  the  new  academicians,  appears  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  teacher  of  rhetoric;  an  accusa¬ 
tion,  imleed,  to  which  the  whole  school  is  in  no  small 
degree  liable. 

Aeiule'mus*  or  KctuloinuM,  an  Athenian  whose 
employed  u.s  a  philosophical  sch<*ol  in  tl»e  time 
ol  Theseus.  He  had  the  honor  of  giving  liis  name  to  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  or  rather  three  sects,  called  Aoa- 
demics. 

Aciul'eiuy,  n.  [Qr.  academia.l  name  derived  from 
that  ot  a  place  near  Athens,  wlu're  there  was  a  famous 
school  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  in  which  the  Sophists 
gave  thi'ir  lectures.  (See  .\cademics.)  Cicero  had  a 
country  seat  on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  to  which  he  gave, 
in  menmry  of  tlie  fanions  Athenian  school,  the  name  of 
Ac.ulemia.  It  was  here  lie  wrote  his  Acadcuw-  queslious. 
AtttT  the  restoration  of  letters,  in  the  l.>th  century,  the 
term  Academij  was  revived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  significa¬ 
tion  somewhat  different  from  what  it  ha<l  been  in  ancient 
times.  It  was.  ami  is  till  now,  used  in  all  Europe  (except 
England)  to  imply,  not  a  schoul  in  wliich  philosophy 
is  taught  by  a  tn<i.ster  to  his  piiiuls,  but  an  association 
of  imlividuals  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  or 
Bcicuce,  and  usually  constituted  and  endowed  tiy  the  head 
of  the  state  in  wliicli  it  is  (^staldished.  The  members  of 
the  academies,  known  under  the  name  of  academicians.^ 
are  usually  classified  u.s  Ordinary^  Iftnwrary,  and  Chr- 
Tcsponding.  The  results  of  their  labors  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  departments  are  reported  at  their  periodic  meetings, 
ami  printed  in  the  records  of  the  acadeni)'.  Frizes  are 
generally  established  as  the  rewanls  of  ilistinguished 
merit  in  original  discovery,  or  excellence  in  tlie  treat¬ 
ment  of  subjects  proposed  for  competition.  Among 
the  numerous  academies  so  constituted,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  are:  the  A.  della  Crasca,  foumle*!  at  Florence,  in 
which,  hy  the  ptiblicatiun  of  its  excellent  diction¬ 
ary,  e.stablished  the  Tuscan  dialect  as  the  standard  of 
the  national  language  of  Italy;  the  A.  Francaise,  insti¬ 
tuted  in  I6.i5  by  Cardinal  Uichelieu,  and  now  entitled  the 
Jnstitat  de  France,  q.  r. ;  the  Berlin  A.  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  foutided  in  170>)  by  Fre<lerick  I;  the  Imperial  A. 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  planneil  in  1724  by  Peter 
the  Groat,  and  established  in  the  following  year  by 
Catherine  I.;  the  Royal  Spanisli  A.,  founded  at  Madrid 
in  1714;  and  the  A.  hnperiale  de  Medecine,  of  Paris, 
founded  in  1820. 

In  England,  and  in  America,  the  word  Academy  is 
loosely  applieil  to  any  species  of  school  which  professes 
to  communicate  more  than  the  mere  elements  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  (See  Unicecsity,  C liege.  Gymnasium,  School.)  The 
associations  of  the  learned,  which,  in  all  material  re¬ 
spects,  re.semble  the  academies  of  France,  Ibily,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ac.,  are  called  societies,  associations,  inuseums,ly- 
cctums,  indittUes,  &.C.,  and  will,  therefore,  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  considered  under  those  terms.  A.s  reference, 
the  inquirer  will  find  under  the  head  Societies  the  names 
of  all  the  scientific  and  literary  American  institutions 
distributed  under  different  names  in  this  dictioimry. 

Academy  of  West  Pint,  See  Military  Schools. 

Aoad'emy,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Columbia  co. 

Ac*a<l'eiiiy  Fi^riiro.  [Paint.)  A  term  u^ed  t**  signify 
a  design,  generally  executed  with  black  and  wliico 
clialk,  after  a  living  model. 

Aon'iliu.  the  original  French  name  of  the  territory  now 
known  as  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  ami  the  greater 
part  of  Maine  {I^arkman^.  See  Nova  ScoiiA,  p.  1790. 

Ai*a'<lia.  a  county  of  the  province  of  t^uebec,  Canada. 
Manf,  linen,  flannel,  and  cloth:  pop.  11,500. 

Aca'<tialite,  n.  {Min.)  A  red  ckabazite  mineral  found 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Ae'ajou,  or  Casliew-niit,  n.  (See  Anacardium.) 
Aeajoii  is  also  the  French  name  for  mahogany. 

Ae'aleph,  and  Aealepha,  n.  {Z><H.)  A  memberof 
tlie  cla-ss  Aealepha. 

Aeale'phne,  or  Ac^alephs,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aknlephe,  a 
nettle.)  {Zodl.)  A  class  ol  murine  invertebrate  animals, 
comprehended  in  the  branch  of  RaUiala,  and  otherwise 
called  Jelly-fishes.  It  embraces  an  extensive  number 
of  animals,  of  which  the  genus  Medusa  of  Linnaeus  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  This  genus  Inis  a  nervous  system  and 
senses;  a  muscular  system ;  a  reproductive  system;  the 
peuver  of  stinging  when  touched  ;  and  Is  phosphorescent. 
With  their  strange  bodies  and  their  wonderful  facul¬ 
ties,  the  acalephce  which  crowd  the  surflice  of  the  ocean, 
are  still  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  creation.  In  them, 
“  we  find  the  most  important  fnm  tions  of  life  performed 
in  bodies  which  are  often  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
jelly.  They  grow  frequently  to  a  large  size,  so  a-s  to  mea¬ 
sure  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  yet  we  cannot  always 
determine  what  are  their  organs  of  nutrition  ;  they  move 
with  rapidity,  and  continue  their  m*'tion.s  for  a  long 
time,  and  yet  we  cann()t  always  satisfactorily  demon¬ 
strate  their  muscular  system.  Their  secretions  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  abundant,  and  yet  the  secreting  organs  re¬ 
main  to  be  discovered.  They  seem  too  weak  to  seize  any 
vjgunms  animal,  and  yet  fi.>hes  are  sometimes  tlieir  prey. 
Their  delicate  stomachs  appear  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  acting  ui>on  such  for)(l,  and  yet  it  is  digested  within  a 
very  short  time.  Most  of  tlieni  shine  at  night  with  very 
great  brilliancy,  and  yet  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  organs  by  which  their  pliosphorescence  is  elabo¬ 
rated.  Many  of  them  sting  the  hand  which  touches 
them,  but  how,  or  by  what  means  they  do  so,  still  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  If  we  take  one  of  the  largest,  weigh¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  five  or  six  pounds,  and  set  it  aside  to  let  the 
portionsofits  fluid  substaqces  drain  away,  we  find  that  all 
the  solid  matter  left  is  but  a  film  of  •  ellnlosity,  a  cobweb 
weighiug  not  as  many  grains  as  did  the  liviug  creature 


pounds.  And,  la-slly,  If  wo  examine  the  fluid  drained 
awa^',  we  fiinl  th.at  it  is  sea-water,  indistinguishable  fnnn 
that  wherein  tlie  creature  swam  while  yet  alive.  What 
must  we  say  to  this?  Tliat  the  salt  water  of  the  sea, 
impri.sune<l  in  a  weh  so  delicate  as  scarcely  i«»  be  visible,  is 
moulded  into  beauteous  shapes  infinitely  tliversified;  and 
that,  being  jiossessed  of  life,  the  mas-s  thus  formed  heconies 
susceptible  of  being  endowed  with  properties  like  thoso 
we  have  iliscussed.”— have  been  separated  into 
three  orders:  (.Henophom  or  Berold  Mednsaj,  IHscophora 
or  Medusa*  proper,  and  Hydroidie,  exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  peculiar  structure  and  form.  The  figure 
hereunto  annexed  represents  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
species  of  the  Beroid  Medusie,  the  Vydippe  piletis. 
Wlieii  taken  from  its  native  element  and  placed  in  a  glass 
jar  lor  ch»8o  inspection,  the  h<*dy  of  this  elegant  animal 
look.s  like  a  little  globe  of  purest  ice,  and  is,  indeed,  al¬ 
most  as  deliijueseent,  for  when  exposed  it  melts  away 
almost  to  nothing, —  no  residue  being  left  except  a  film, 
80  delicate  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  .Still,  while  alive, 
few  objcH-ts  could  excite  more  pleasurable  emotions  iu 
tlie  observer. 


Fig.  15.  —  CTDiPPE  riLEi’S. 

Acale'ptioid,  a.  {ZoU.)  Hesembliug  the  medusse, 
or  jelly-fisliHS. 

Acaryciiic,  and  AeaHyoiiious,  a.  {Hot.)  Without 
a  calyx  or  flower-cup. 

Aoal'yplia*  n.  {Hot.)  The  Greek  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  no  beamy,  ami  of  the  easiest  culture.  Euphor- 
biaca  fam.  (Linn.  cl.  21,  ord.  8.) 

Acania'pixtli.  See  AentsMPixTU. 

Acaiiibou,  a  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where 
the  king  is  absolute. 

Acamp'tOMOiliO!ii,n.  pi.  [Gr  a,  without,  A:a?n/)<o,  I  bend. 
Soma,  the  body.]  {Z»>ol.)  An  order  of  cirripeds,  includ¬ 
ing  all  those  in  which  the  body  is  entirely  envelope*!  in 
a  ciilcareous  compound  shell,  and  so  attached  that  it 
cannot  he  unfolded  ami  protruded. 

Aoan'ny,  an  inland  country  and  town  of  Guinea,  afford¬ 
ing  the  best  gold  in  great  plenty. 

Acan'tlin.  {Myth.)  A  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acan'tliu.  «.  [Gr.  thorn,  5/anc.]  {Bot.)  A  prickle. — 
{Zoo!.)  A  spine  or  prickly  fin.  —  {Anat.)  The  vertebral 
column  :  the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra 

A<‘aiitlia'ceit%  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  Anorderof  plants,  alliance 
Blgtitmiales,  characterized  by  having  axile  placentie, 
wingless  exalhuininoiis  seeds  attached  to  hard  placental 
processes,  and  large  fleshy  cotyledons.  They  are  nearly 
related  to  Scrophulariacea,d,\\d  for  the  most  jfurt  tropical. 
In  such  regions  they  are  extremely  common, constituting 
a  large  part  of  the  herbage.  For  the  most  part  they  art 
mncibtginous  and  slightly  bitter,  but  generally  of  little 
use  to  man.  .Many  of  the  species  are  mere  weetls ;  others 
bear  handsome  flowers  with  gaudy  colors,  but  seld«>m 
with  any  odor;  a  very  small  number  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  einplo^'ed  medicinally  as  emollients  or  diuretics. 
The  roots  of  AcaiitliacefG  areeilherannual  or  perennial. 
The  stems  are  usually  four-cornered  when  young,  hut 
afterward  become  nearly  round.  Their  flowers  are  often 
enclosed  witliin  larg**,  leafy,  imbricated  bracleae.  The 
calyx  is  usually  composed  of  either  four  or  five  parts, 
which  overlap  each  otlier.  and  occasiomilly  grow  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  base.  The  corolla  is  monopclalons  and  irre¬ 
gular.  Thestamens  are  either  two  or  fmir,  but  in  tlie 
latter  case  are  td'  unequal  lengths.  The  iiistillum  is  su¬ 
perior  and  turcilled.  The  seed-vessel  cemtains  two  cells, 
which  burst  when  ripe,  often  with  elasticity,  and  expose 
a  few  roundish  seeds  hanging  to  the  cells  by  curiously 
hooked  processes.  The  stems  of  all  the  species  emit 
roots  very  readily  from  their  tumid  articulations;  on 
which  account  gardeners  nniversuliy  increase  them  by 
cuttings  of  the  full-grow  n  branches.  They  ^re  always 
easy  to  cultivate,  jirovided  they  are  not  kept  in  too  cold 
or  tt)0  dry  a  situation.  The  annual  kinds  freely  produce 
Beeds,  by  which  they  are  readily  multiplied.  The  most 
common  genera  are  Justicia,  .Acanthus,  Kuelliu,  Thuu. 
bergia,  Barleriu,  ami  Erantliemum  ;  v. 

Acail'thlce,  r?.  The  sweet  juice  ot  ivy-buda. 

Aeaii'tllHo,  n.  (Min.)  An  orthorhombic  Hulphide  min¬ 
eral  «d  the  Galena  division.  Comp,  sulphur  12  9,  silver  87*1. 

Aoan'tllioii,  n.  {Pnl.)  A  genus  of  Kodentiu,  known 
at  present  only  by  their  osteology.  The  genus  was  es¬ 
tablished  hy  F.  1.  nvier. 

Acaiitli»ci»pli'ala,  n.  [Gr.,  spimj-headed^\  {Zoid.) 
A  group  of  intestinal  worms  or  Entozoa,  which  attach 
themselves  to  tlie  mucous  c«;at  of  tlie  intestines  of  ani¬ 
mals,  by  means  of  a  proboscis  surrounded  with  minute 
recurved  spinps. 

AvaiitliocJiiiiM*  n.  {Zniil.)  A  genus  of  Coleopterous 
iusects  belonging  to  Latreille's  Lovgicorn  group,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  the  spiny  projections  from  its  antenna) 
The  species  Acanthocinua  speculifer,  represented  in  the 
accuuipuuyiug  figure,  derives  its  specific  uume^whicb 
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means  mirror-bearing)  from  its  having  a  bright,  bur¬ 
nished  disc  on  each  of  the  elytra.  Sec  CBRAMurcinj:. 


Fig.  16.  —  ACANTHOCINU8  SPECULIFER. 


A€antlio(lac'tyliis«  n.  \Qv.  spine-Vied.']  {Zool.)  The 
generic  name  of  the  (Xipt  spine~ft>*>t^  an  Afriaiii  lizard. 
Its  toes  are  very  long,  especially  tliose  of  the  hind-feet, 
and  are  edged  with  a  fringe  composed  of  sharply  i»ointed 
scales. 

Acaiitho'<lorma«  •«.  fGr.  acayithn,  a  prickle,  and 
d^rma.  a  hide.)  A  genus  of  lossil  fishes,  allied  to 

the  Balistes. 

Aoantlio'<lcs,  n.  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fisnes 

of  diminutive  size. 

Acaiitlio'limon,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Vlumbmjinavese.  Tbey  are  natives  of  Asia,  and  readily 
distinguished  by  their  rigid,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Junii)er. 

A<*aili'tll4»iliii,  n.  [Or.,  thom-clawed.^  (Zool.)  The 
lliorn<iawtd  crabs  iSk  genus  of  decajioduus  Crustacea;  so 
named  on  account  of  the  large  and  boldly  hooked  ex¬ 
tremities  of  its  limbs. 

Acaiitlio'phisit.  n.  [Gr.,  serprut'^  sj  im  ]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  venomous  faeipents.  i)eculiar  to  Australia,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  horny  spine,  simulutiug  u  sting,  at  the  end 
of  the  tail. 

AcaiitliO|>'o<{n,  n.  [<^r.s«}dv€^foot€d.'\  (ZoCl.)  A  tribe  of 
claviconious  beetles  {tScarabu  idit !,  chiefly  distinguished 
by  having  the  outside  of  their  feet  armed  with  spines. 

Acaiitho|>tery$i;''ii,  and  A€anllioptei*y;;'i> 
aiis«  n.  jd.  [(Jr.,  itj)i)iy'Jinn€d\  (Zool.)  Cuvier  s  first  order 
of  fishes,  characterized  by  the  bcmy  spines  which  form 
the  first  rays  of  their  dorsal  and  anal  fins;  and  generally, 
also,  the  first  ray  of  the  two  ventral  fins. 

Ai*aiillioptery;;'ionH,  a.  (Zobl.)  Having  fins  which 
are  bony  and  i)>ickly. 

At'aiil  liii^ria^i,  «.  [Gr.«A’(mf//o«.  spine :  mtra,  tail.JfiToof.) 
The  Surgeon-fish,  a  genus  of  aciintlu*i)tei)giou8  fishes, 
fam.  TruthUli^s  chiefly  distiiiguislied  by  the  sharp  and 
lancet-like  spines  with  w’hich  they  are  armed  on  each 
Bide  of  the  tail.  They  abound  in  the  tropical  seas,  where 
they  are  generally  seen  in  large  shoals  of  two  or  three 
liundred  eaich,  swimming  with  great  strength,  and  feed¬ 
ing  principally  on  difteront  kinds  of  sea-weed.  The 
genus  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  imiiiy  of  which 
are  extremely  beautiful,  both  in  lorm  and  color. 


Fig.  17. — SURGEON,  (Acanthurus  phlehotomm.) 

Acaii'tliiis^  n.  [L.at.,fro!nGr. athoni.]  (..-IrcA.) 
The  name  by  which  tho  broad  raffled  leaf  use<l  in  the  en- 
ricbment  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus 
called  because  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant :  or  rather  because  of 
a  pretty  tnulitional  sto?‘y  which  the  Homan  author  Vi¬ 
truvius  tells  of  tho  fancied  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital,  in  which  the  leaves  are  saiti  to  he  imitated  from 
those  of  the  acanthus.  (See  Capital,  Corinthun.)  The 
same  leaf,  however,  is  commonly  u.sed  in  architectural 
ami  sculptural  enrichments  generally;  in  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  inodillions.  of  immliliiig.s,  and  of  vases,  ns  well 
as  of  foliated  capitals;  and  we  gatlior  from  Virgil,  that 
the  acanthus  was  by  the  ancients  also  employed  as  an 
ornament  in  embroidery.  In  the  first  hook  of  the 
A^jne.id.  verse  649,  and  again  at  711,  a  veil  or  vest  is  said 
to  he  interwoven  or  embroider<*d  with  the  crocus-colored 
or  saffron  acanthus.  This  ornament,  in  tho  ancient 
Greek  and  Homan  models,  is  verj’  characteristic  of  the 
styles  of  architectural  enrichment  of  those  nations;  in 
the  H*»man,  it  is  full  and  somewhat  luxuriant,  and 
in  the  Greek  more  restrained,  but  sirniilc  ami  graceful. 

(Hid.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  order  Aconthaetce., 
fuuml  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  India, 
The  commonest  specie.-i  is  Aranthust  mollis,  or  Brank- 
ursine,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  tho  south  of  Europe, 
growing  in  shady,  moist  places,  among  bushes.  Its  stem 
is  about  two  feet  iiigh,  and  is  covere<l  from  the  middle 
to  the  top  with  fine  large  white  flowers,  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow.  Tho  leaves  are  large,  soft,  deeply  cut. 
hairy,  and  shining;  and  surround  tho  lower  part  only 
of  the  stem.  Both  the  leaves  and  tlie  roots,  which  are 
perennial,  abound  in  mucilage,  which  has  caused  them 
to  he  substituted  in  domestic  medicine  for  the  marsh¬ 
mallow.  It  is  this  species  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  Grecian  capital. 
But  it  appears,  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthorp, 


that  it  is  nowhere  to  he  found,  either  in  the  Greek 
islands,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  that 
the  jilant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was  the 
AcaidhiLs  sphiosus,  still  called  Acantha,  which  is  found, 
jis  he  describes  it,  in  rocky,  moist  situations.  It  differs 
from  Acantlius  m<dlis  in  having  a  dwarfed  stem,  flower 
tingod  with  pink  instead  of  yellow,  and  spiny  leaves. 

Ac'aiius,  71.  [Gr.  akauos,  a  [irickle.]  (Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  fishes  uliieil  to  the  i>erches. 

Acaii'zii,  n.jd.  Turkish  light-horse. 

A'capolla.  (Mus.)  Italian  words  apjdied  to  composi¬ 
tions  sung  in  the  old  church  style,  without  instrumen¬ 
tal  accompaniment;  as,  a  mass  a  capdla  —  t.e.,  amass 
purely  vocal. 

AcapuTeo,  a  city  of  Mexico,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  harbor  is  very  commodious,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  strong  ciustle;  but  the  town  is  mean  and 
unhealthy.  On  Decemlier  4,  1862,  an  eartlujuake  de¬ 
stroyed  all  its  principal  buildings,  besides  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  houses  of  tlio  inhabitants.  —  Pxp.,  silver, 
indigo,  cochineal,  and  skins.  Pop.  3,000. 

Acai*'i<l?e,  and  AoarUlan^,  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of 
Arachnida,  including  mites  or  arari  and  tides. 

Acar'nailia,  a  division  of  ancient  Greece,  now  form¬ 
ing,  with  iEtolia,  a  department  of  the  kinudom  of 
Greece.  Are.a,  1,571  square  miles.  mountainous 

and  woody,  intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  several  of 
which  contain  beautiful  lakes.  /Vod.,  flocks  and  herdH: 
has  some  copper,  and  abundance  of  sulphur  and  coal. 
Pop.,  with  .Elolia,  97.000. 

Acar'oid  rt^isin.  (('hem.)  The  resin  of  the  Jftjnthor- 
rhea  hustilis,  a  liliaceous  tree  growing  in  New'  Holland; 
also  called  resin  of  Botany  Bay.  It  has  a  yellow  color, 
an  agreeable  odor,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
caustic  potash. 

Aoar'poiiN.,  a.  [Gr.  «,  priv.,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  (Boi.) 
Sterile;  not  bearing  fruit. 

Ac'artis,  n.;  Acari.  [Gr.  a7ian,amite.]  (Zool.)  The 
mite:  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  tribe  AcanV/re,  order 
Arachnida.  They  are  oviparous,  have  eight  legs,  two; 
eyes,  and  two  jointed  tentaculH,aiidare  very  jirulilic.  All 
the  species  are  extremely  minute,  or  even  microscopic,  as 
the  cheese-mite  (acarus  donie.sticus),  and  many  of  them 
par.asitic;  of  tho  latter,  the  itch-insect  (sarcopie.s  scahici) 
is  a  remarkable  example.  It  is  a  micro.scopic  animal, 
found  under  the  human  skin,  in  the  pustules  of  a  w’ell- 
known  cutaneous  disease.  Many  others  infect  the  skin 
of  different  animals,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers.  That  which  is  figure<l  below  will  giveageneral  idea 
of  their  general  appearance.  They  are  found  attacheii  to 
the  poor  creature  upon  w’hich  they  live  by  means  of  a 
curiously  constructed  moutli,  that  is  firmly  imidanted 
into  the  skin,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  remove  the  acarus 
without  tearing  off  its  liead,  except  w'ith  the  assistance 
of  a  knife.  It  consh-^ts  of  four  lancette  blades  (P'ig.  18), 
each  furnished  with  sharp  teeth. so  arranged,  that  while 
the  instrument  freely  pierces  tbe  skin,  to  draw  it  back 
again  by  Ibrco  is  out  of  the  quention;  and  although  tlie 
acarus  CJin  probably  detach  it  by  its  own  efforts,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  employ  foreign  violence  for  tliat  jmrpo.se.  In  tbe 
centre,  betw'een  these  barbed  lancets,  is  the  jiassage  to 
the  stomach  of  the  parasite.  The  mites  are  active  in¬ 
sects,  and  possess  great  jiowers  of  life,  resisting,  for  a 
time,  the  application  of  boiling  water,  and  living  long  in 
alcohol. 


Aoas'fa.  (Mythi)  One  of  tlie  Oceanides. 

Aoas'to*  a  jiost-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Missouri,  about  82 
miles  N.W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

AeaK'tUM,  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  The.ssaly ;  married  Asty- 
daniia  or  Hipp«)lyte,  who  fell  in  love  witli  Peleus,  son  of 
iEacus.  wiien  in  banishment  at  her  husband’s  court. 

^Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Ilippolytc,  was  accused 
before  Aca.stus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and  soon 
after,  at  a  chase,  exjiosed  to  w'ild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by 
order  of  .lupiter,  delivereil  Peleus,  wlio  returned  to 
Thessaly,  and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife. 

Acataloc'tio,  t?.  and  a.  [Gr.]  (Pros.)  A  term  applied 
in  ancient  poetry  to  such  verses  as  have  all  their  feet 
ami  syllables  without  any  defect  at  the  end;  those  which 
are  not  so,  being  called  catalectic. 

(Mi’d.)  Not  discoverable;  uncertain. 

Aoatalop'sia.  and  Acatalepsy,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.') 
Uncertainty  in  the  prognosis  or  judgment  of  diseases. 

Acattiar'sia,  and  Acatliar$$y,  n.  [Gr.]  (A/ed.)  Omis¬ 
sion  of  x>urgiitive8. 

(Hnrg.)  Filth  from  a  wound ;  impurity. 
Aoaiilcs'ocnt,  Acaii'liiic,  .4caiiiose',  Acau'- 

a.  [Gr.  a  privative,  and  kaulos,  a  stem.]  (Hot.)  A 
term  applied  to  plants  having  very  short  or  inconspicuous 
stems,  as  the  sweet  violet. 

Acca  I^aarcititia,  the  wife  of  Fausfulns  the  shep¬ 
herd,  and  the  nurse  of  Remus  and  Romulus.  Rome  say 
she  was  a  courtesan,  and  have  called  her  Lupa.  The 


Romans  made  her  a  goddess,  and  devoted  a  holiday  to 
her  service. 

Ac'oatl*  (Anc.  Geog.)  Oiu^  (jf  the  four  cities  which  are 
said  to  have  been  tbe  beginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom. 
(Gen.  X.  10.)  It  is  supposed  that  tbe  ruins  called  .*•!/*  Acr- 
Aoo/,  in  Rittacene,  pertain  to  tbe  ancient  Accad.  They 
are  situated  about  9  niib-s  W.  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point 
w  here  it  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Eiqdirates. 

Accatilik%  a  post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  >  irginia. 

Accc<lc'',.r.  7?.  [\.i\i.accedere.,  ¥T.acc6tter.]  To  come  over 
to  a  view  or  a  proposal ;  as,  to  accede  to  a  treaty,  to  a 
request. 

Accclcran'Uo.  (Mns.)  Ittilian  word,  the  metining  of 
wiiieh  is:  gradually  increasing  in  quickness. 

Accol'cratc,  r.  a.  [Fr.  urcflrrers  from  the  Lat.  accele^ 
rare.]  To  quicken  the  speed  or  process  of  events,  objects, 
or  transactioiKs. 

AcccBora'tion,  n.  [Lat  acceleratio,  hastening;  Fr. 
acceleration.]  The  act  of  accelerating:  a  hastening. 

(Mech.)  The  imdion  of  a  moving  body,  when  its  velo¬ 
city  is  continually  increasing.  With  whatever  velocity  a 
falling  body  moves  in  the  first  second,  it  will,  at  tlie  end  of 
two  seconds,  move  with  twice  that  velocity,  and  so  on; 
the  force  of  gravity  im  reasiiig  as  the  body  approaches  the 
earth.  This  is,  Imwever,  not  mathcnuitically  true,  as  a  little 
time  is  lost  through  tbe  increased  density  and  conse¬ 
quent  resishmee  of  tbe  air  at  eacli  moment. 

Acceleration  i>f  the  stars.  A  term  applied  in  ancient 
astronomy  to  the  time  by  which  the  fixed  stars  antici¬ 
pate  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

Acceleration  of  the  nioim,  is  the  increase  of  the  moon’s 
mean  motion  from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  is  calculated  at  about  ten 
seconds  in  a  century. 

Acceleration  and  I'etanhition  of  the  tides,  are  certain 
irregularities  between  the  times  of  bigli  water,  which 
difference  would  be  coiislaiit  supj'osing  the  tides  occurred 
at  regular  intervals.  Tbe  tides  are  caused  by  the  atirac- 
tions  exercised  by  tlio  sun  and  niocui  on  tbe  waters  of 

I  tho  earth.  Tlie  earth  being  nearer  to  the  moon  than  to 
the  sun,  it  is  by  her  that  tlie  greatest  influence  is  pro- 
duced.  The  moon  takes  24  h.  50  m.  to  perform  one  revo¬ 
lution  round  tbe  earth;  high  water  ought,  therefore,  to 
arrive  at  exact  intervals  of  12  h.  25  m.  This  interval  is, 
however,  continually  changing  at  ilifferent  times  and 
places,  being  influenced  by  three  ])i  iiicipHl  causes  :  —  the 
relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  and  the  moon's  distance  from  the  e(juator.  Local 
circumstances,  such  as  currents,  prevailing  winds,  &c., 
are  other  causes  of  these  irregularities. 

Aecel'oraf ivo,  and  Afceleralory,  a.  Accele¬ 
rating  motion  or  velocity. 

Aoeel'erafor,  n.  {A7Hit,)  The  name  of  a  muscle  of 
tho  jiubis,  the  use  of  which  is  to  drive  the  urine  for¬ 
ward,  to  accelerate  its  jiassage. 

A<‘eondiUil'ity,  n.  accendere.]  Inflammability. 

Aoeeii'diblo,  a.  That  may  he  inflamed. 

Aocen^doneti,  n.  pi.  [I>at.]  Among  the  Homans,  special 
gladiators,  whose  duty  it  was  to  animate  and  encour¬ 
age  the  combatants  in  the  amphitheatre. 

Ac'cent,  n.  [Lat.  accentns,  fnmi  ad,  to,  and  cann,  I  sing ; 
Fr.  accent  ]  {Gram.)  The  greater  or  less  stress  laid  in 
imonouncing  on  each  syllable  of  a  word  is  termed  the  oo 
ceni  of  that  syllable.  There  are  three  kinds  of  accents, 
viz.:  the  aewie,  the  «7rar^,  and  X\\Qci7'cumJiex.  Tlie  acute 
accent,  marked  thus  {'),  show's  that  the  voice  is  to  be 
raised  in  pronouncing  tbe  syllable  over  which  it  is 
jilaced.  The  grave  accent  is  marked  thus  ( '),  and  jtoints 
out  when  the  voice  ought  to  be  lowered.  The  circum¬ 
flex  accent  is  compounded  of  the  other  two,  and  marked 
thus  ('“)or('');  it  denotes  a  quavering  of  the  voice  he- 
tw'een  high  and  low.  Some  call  the  long  and  sliort 
quantities  of  syllables  accents :  but  erroneously.  The 
three  accentual  marks  are  also  employed  in  the  French 
language,  but  in  it  they  iryirk  only  a  diflerence  in  tlie 
pronunciation,  not  in  the  juxent;  tbe  modification  of 
the  vowel  sounds  not  being  all  of  them  exiiressed  by  dis¬ 
tinct  letters. 

(Math.)  To  avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  the  use 
of  many  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem,  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  signify  different  magnitudes  of  tbe  same  kind,  or 
magnitudes  similarly  connected  with  the  question,  by 
the  same  letter,  distinguiwliing  these  magnitudes  one 
from  another  by  accents,  —  after  a  number,  the  mark  (') 
denotes  a  minute  ()f  a  degree,  a  second  of  a  degree. 

(Music.)  A  raising  of  the  tone,  in  order  to  obtain  variety 
and  expression. 

Accent',  and  Accciit'iiatc,  r.  a.  [Fr.  accentuer.]  To 
jironounce  or  to  murk  words  with  the  projier  accents 
grammatically. 

Accent 'or,  n.  (Znbh)  A  group  of  insessorial  birds,  be- 
bulging  to  the  family  Sylvicolidit,  and  including  the 
Hedge  sparrow  or  Hedge-chanter  of  Western  Europe, 
wliich  is  about  the  size  of  the  Redbreast.  Many  species 
are  peculiar  to  North  America 

One  who  sings  the  highest  part  in  a  trio. 

Acccntori'nsc,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  sub  family  of  birds, 
formed  by  Gray,  and  comprising  tbe  Accentors. 

Acccnt'lial,  a.  That  pertains  to  accent. 

Acccnt'uatc.  See  Accent. 

Acccntua'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  placing  or  pro- 
nonneing  accents. 

Accept',  t*.  a.  [Fr.  accepter,  from  Lat.  accipere.]  To  take, 
to  receive  willingly :  to  agree  to;  —  to  estimate;  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  worthy. 

(Com.)  To  promise  the  payment  of  a  sum  named  in  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

Acccpt'ablo,  a.  [Fr.  acceptable.]  That  which  is  likely 
to  be  accepted;  grateful:  pleasing. 

Acceptabil'ity,  and  Acccpt'ablencss,  n.  The 

I  quality  of  being  acceptable. 


ACCI 


ACCL 


ACCO 


Accopt'ably,  adv.  In  an  acceptable  manner;  so  as  to 
plejiHe— ‘  tbllowed  by  to. 

Accept  auce,  n.  The  act  of  accepting;  favorable  re¬ 
ception. 

'*  Such  with  him 

Finds  DO  iKceptance,  nor  can  flad.” — Milton. 

{Law.)  An  engagement  to  pey  a  bill  of  exchange  ac¬ 
cording'  to  the  tenor  of  such  acceptance^  which  may  be 
either  absolute  or  conditional.  An  absolute  acceptance 
is  either  general  or  qtialitied,  and  is  ustially  written 
across  the  faceof  the  hill  of  exchange  thus:  —  ^'Accepted, 

payahlf,  at  Mes.'<rs, - ,  lian^'ers,  A’’.  1';”  if  it  is  to  he 

qualified,  the  words,  “  and  n(tl  Ukerwise  or  elsewhere,'*^ 
are  udiled,  and  then  follows  the  signature  of  the  person 
accepting.  If  the  acceptance  be  qualified,  non-presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  of  exchange  at  the  8i>ecified  place,  and  in 
improper  time,  would  exonerate  the  person  who  accepted 
it.  and  all  the  other  parlies;  hut  the  person  who  accejded 
it  would  not  he  ex(merated  if  the  acceptance  were  gen¬ 
eral.  It  may  be  conditional;  as,  II  will  riot  be  acceptid 
until  the  .diip  with  the  wheat  arrives ;  or.  Cannot  accept  till 
stf*rfs  are  paid /or;  these  are  undertakings  to  accept 
w*hcii  the  ship  with  the  wheat  arrives,  or  the  stores  are 
p:iid  for. 

Accept'ftnt,  n.  One  who  accepts;  an  acceptor. 

Aocopta'Ilou,  and  Accept  ion,  n.  The  act  of  accept¬ 
ing: —  the  accepted  meaning  of  a  word.  —  Acception  is 
ob.solcte. 

‘'My  words,  in  common  accepfafion. 

Could  never  give  this  pruvocation."— (Pray. 

Acccpt'cr,  n.  One  who  accepts. 

Accoptiln'tion,  n.  [bat.  accrpti/atio.l  (Law.)  Tlio 
verbal  extinction  of  a  verbal  contract,  with  a  declaration 
that  the  debt  has  been  paid  when  it  has  not,  or  the  ac- 
cei)t.incR  of  Rom'dhing  merely  imaginary  in  satisfaction 
of  a  verbal  contract. 

Accept'or,  or  Accept'er,  the  person  upon  whom  a 
bill  of  excii  ingo  is  drawn;  he  is  calletl  a  draw»*e  before, 
and  acvf'ptor  after  acceptance;  heis  tlie  first  and  principal 
party  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill,  for  hardly  any¬ 
thing  but  payment  or  release  will  discharge  him. 

Accc.hh',  or  Ac'cess,  n.  [Fr.  «cr'c.^  from  Lat.  accewia.] 
A II  external  passage ;  —  admittance ;  admission ;  —  in¬ 
crease;  addition. 

(Law.)  Approach,  or  the  means  of  approaching. 

Ac'CCHsarily,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  accessary. 

Ac'CCHSH-riilOHH,  n.  The  state  of  being  necessary. 

Ac'coHSrtry,  See  Accessory. 

AceoHHibH'ity^  n.  [Fr.  accessibiU'td.]  The  quality  of 
being  ai’Cessihle. 

AccoH'siblo,  a.  That  which  may  he  approached. 

Aoeen'mibly,  adv.  In  an  accebsilde  manner. 

Acc(*»'«iosi,  «.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  accmi'>.]  Augmentation 
by  soiu  'thiiig  acquired.  —  The  commencement  ofasov- 
cre  gn's  reign.  —  The  abs«)lute  or  conditional  accept.ance 
by  a  nation  of  a  treaty  already  concluded  between  other 
countries. 

(L  iw  )  The  right  of  property  arising  from  acr.e.sdon  is 
grounded  on  the  right  of  occupancy,  and  derived  from 
the  Homan  law:  thus,  if  any  given  corp(»ral  8ul>stance 
n'Ceivean  accession,  eitlw*r  by  natural  or  artifi'  iul  means, 
as  by  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  pregnancy  of  ani¬ 
mals,  or  the  conversion  of  wool  or  metal  into  utensils, 
the  original  owner  of  the  thing  is  entitled  by  Ids  right 
of  possession  to  the  property  of  it  under  its  improved 
state;  hut  if  the  thing  itself  was  changed  into  a  different 
8peci(t8,  a.s  by  in-iking  wine,  oil,  or  breadout  of  another’s 
grapes,  olives,  or  wheat,  it  would  belong  to  the  new 
operator,  who  has  only  to  make  a  satisfaction  to  the 
former  proprietor  for  the  materials  so  converted. 

Acee^iH'ive,  a.  A(hlitional. 

AccPHHo'rial,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  accessory  ;  as,  acccs- 
s  'rial  agency. 

Ac'ci>»sorily,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  accessory. 

a.  I'he  state  of  being  accea'^ory. 

Ae'eoHMory,  and  Ao'cessary,  a.  [Lat.  accedo,  I 
approach.]  Additional. 

Acco»Hi>ry*and  Acces^iary,  n.  Th:tt  which  advances 
or  proiuottls  a  design;  an  accompaniiiieiit. 

{Law.)  A  person  guilty  of  an  oflTcnce  by  connivance 
or  participation,  either  before  or  after  the  act  committed, 
as  by  cornmainl,  advice,  or  conceiilment.  &c.  In  high 
treason,  all  who  participate  are  rcganled  as  principals. 

(l*.tint.)  Thos<»  things  introduced  into  a  picture  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  ami  helping  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  in  telling  the  story. 

Acciacatu’ra,  n.  [It.  acciaccar^,  to  squeeze.]  (Afusic.) 
A  grace-note,  one  semitone  below  that  to  which  it  is 
prefixe<l. 

Aoeiaio'li„  Revatus,  a  Florentine,  who  conquered 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  part  of  Boeotia.  Liv(*d  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  l-'dh  century.  He  bequeathed  Athen.s  to 
tlie  Venetians;  Corinth  to  Theodosius  Pale<dogijs,  who 
m  arried  his  eldest  daughter;  and  B<cotia,  witli  Thebes, 
to  his  natural  son  Anthony,  who  also  got  Athens ;  but 
this  was  retaken  in  1465  by  Mohammed  II. 

Ao'cUIPnce.  n.  [Lat.  accidentia.]  A  small  book  con- 
tJiining  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar. 

Ac'cident,  n.  [Lat.  arcidens,  falling.]  Denotes,  in  a 
general  sense,  any  casual  event.  —  Among  logicians,  it 
signifies:  1.  Whatever  does  not  essentially  belong  to  a 
tiling:  2.  Such  properties  in  any  subject  as  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  it;  3.  In  opposition  to  substances,  all  qualities 
whatever  are  called  accidents ;  as  sweetness,  softness, 
hardness,  Ac. 

{Gram.)  Something  belonging  to  a  word,  but  not  es¬ 
sential  to  it;  as  gender,  number,  inflection. 

(Law.)  The  liHppening  of  an  event  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  will  of  the  person  by  whose  agency  it 
was  caused ;  or  the  happ»‘ning  of  an  event  without*  any 
human  agency,  —  Bouvier, 


(ITeraUIry.)  In  coat-jirmor,  an  additional  mark,  which 
may  be  omiUed  without  elfecting  any  change  In  llie 
dignity. 

AcWUeiit,  a  vill,  of  Allegany  co., Maryland.  Pop.  1,000. 

Acciltoii'tsil^  n.  [Fr.  accidi'ntrl.]  A,  quality  or  pro¬ 
perty  not  essential  to  the  subject. 

Acoideii'tal.,  a.  That  happens  by  chance,  unexpect¬ 
edly;  casual;  fortuitous. 

Accidental  colors  are  those  whicli  depend  on  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  eye.  The  term  is  iiiiplied  to  the  ocular 
spectrum  whicli  is  generally  perceived  after  the  eye  h;i8 
been  for  some  time  steadily  fixed  upon  a  colored  object. 
Thus,  if  W'e  look  for  some  time  upon  a  yellow  piece  of 
cloth,  and  suddenly  turn  the  eye  from  it,  wo  will  see  the 
color  of  indigo;  red  will  give  a  bluish  green,  and  so  on. 
These  colors  are  also  called  complementary  colors,  be¬ 
cause,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  thespec- 
trum.  they  make  up  all  the  colors  of  a  white  light. 

Accidental  point,  in  iterspcctive,  that  point  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lino  where  the  projections  of  parallel  lines  meet 
the  ju'rspective  plane. 

Acciflen'talism.  n.  (Paint.)  The  effects  produced 
accidentally  by  rays  of  light.  (See  Accidentals.) 

Aecideii'tally,  a(/v.  In  an  accidental  manner;  non- 
es.sentially. 

Aceidoii'talnesn,  n.  Quality  of  being  accidental. 

Aeciden'tals^  n.  pi.  (Paint.)  Those  fortuitous  or 
chance  etfects  occurring  from  luminous  ra.vs  falling  on 
cerbiin  objects,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  stronger 
light  tlian  tliey  otherwise  wouM  he,  and  their  shadows  are 
consequently  of  greater  intensity.  This  sort  of  effect  is 
to  lie  seen  in  almost  every  jucture  by  Kembrandt.  who 
u.si'd  tliem  to  a  very  great  extent.  W'ith  these  effects 
may  be  classed  such  accidental  lights  as  tlio.se  from  a 
forge  or  a  candle,  or  some  such  object,  of  which  the  use 
is  extremely  important  to  the  painter  of  still  life.  In 
the  celebrated  of  Correggio  i.s  a  fine  example  of 
A.,  in  which  the  light  appears  to  emanate  from  the  in¬ 
fant  Jesus. 

(Mubic.)  Those  flats  and  sharps  which  are  prefixed,  in 
a  m<*vement,  to  notes  whicli  would  not  he  considered  so 
by  the  flats  am)  sharps  in  the  signature* 

A<.'<‘i4leii'lary*  o.  Accidental. 

Accip'oilMer,  a.  See  Acipenskr. 

Ac'cip'itor,  a.  A  member  of  the  or<ler  AccipHres. 

Aoc'ip'i  t  ros,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  accipiter,  a  haw  k.]  {Zool.)  The 
families  Vuituritiv  (vultures),  Fulconida,  (falcons  and 
hawks),  and  Strujid>e  (owls);  q.  v. 

{Snr<j.)  A  bandage  which  was  put  over  the  nose;  so 
called  fri)m  its  likeness  to  the  claws  of  a  liawk,  or  from 
the  tightness  of  its  grasp. 

Accipitri'iiiP*  n.  ]>l.  {ZoiU.)  The  Sparrow-haw’ks,  a 
eul»-family  of  birds,  onl.  Avcipitre*,  fam.  Falconidee.  Tlie 
sparrow-hawk  of  America  {Falco  sparveriun)  is  11  to  12 
inches  long.  Its  gernM-al  color  is  light  rufous  or  cinna¬ 
mon,  with  white  and  black  spots  on  the  head  and  neck. 
It  feeils  npt>n  small  binls,  mice,  and  other  small  ani¬ 
mals,  and  never  attacks  poultry.  It  greatly  differs  from 
the  sparrow-hawk,  or  Kestrel,  of  Kurope  {Accipiter  or 
Falco  niBiiB),  which  is  a  hold  and  sjiirited  bird,  making 
great  di-predations  among  pigeons,  partridges,  and  the 
young  of  domestic  poultry. 


Fig.  19.  —  the  sparrow-hawk. 


Aceip'itrino,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  bird  of 
the  order  accipilres. 

Acois'nmis,  n.  [Lat.]  (Rhet.)  A  feigned  refusal ;  an 
ironical  dissimalatHUi 

Ac'oius*  Lucius,  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  none  of  whose 
works  are  exbint.  Flouri.shed  about  170  b.  c.  There 
was  also,  in  the  same  age,  an  orator  of  the  name  of 
Accius,  agJiinst  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluontius.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pisanrnm. 

Aoolaim',  v.  a.  [Fr.  acrlamer.  from  Lat.  acclamnre.]  To 
salute  with  applause;  to  declare  by  acclamation;  as, 
“  in  acclaiming  th(*e  ” 

Aci*laiin',  n.  See  Acclamation. 
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Acolama^tion*  and  Aoclnim,  n.  \YT,acdamati(m.^ 
A  calling  out  in  favor;  —  vivid  and  unanimous  approval 
of  persons  or  things;  —  acclaim  is  seldom  used. 

(Numis.)  Those  Roman  medals  on  which  the  people 
are  represented  Jis  expressing  their  joy. 

Aodaiii'atory*  adc.  Expres.sing  acclamation. 

Ac'eliiiiato.  r.  a  To  acclimatize 
Aecliiiia'Iioii*  Accirinateiiicnt*  Aooliinati- 
za'tioii,  and  AccU'niatiire,  n.  The  act  of  accli¬ 
mating;  the  state  of  being  acclimated. —  (The  first  of 
these  synonyms  is  generally  used  in  relati«m  to  niaii.) 

Acoli'iiiatizc*  t>.a.  [ Fr.  acch'matcr,  from  Lat.ac/,  to,  c7»« 
via,  a  climate.]  To  accustom  an  animal  or  plant  to  a  cli¬ 
mate  n«it  natural  to  it.  A  change  of cliinateinilucesacer' 
tain  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  greater 
or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
two  climates.  In  casi  s  w  here  the  difference  i.s  extreme, 
diseases  and  even  death  may  he  the  result.  The  change 
produced  by  acclimation  may  be  either  an  improvement 
or  a  deterioration.  Some  plants  or  animals  possess  the 
power  of  bearing  changes  of  climate  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  others;  and,  frequently,  a  change  which 
cannot  be  effected  in  one  individual,  may  be  brought 
about  more  gradually  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations. 
The  power  of  bearing  changes  of  climate  is  remarkaMo 
in  the  human  species,  particularly  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  An  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  Ac.,  does  much  in 
modifying  the  influences  of  climate. 

Aceliv'ity,  n.  [Lat.  A  steep¬ 

ness  reckoned  upward  of  a  slope.  DecU'v^ 
ity  is  a  steepness  downward ;  thus,  A  B 
is  an  acclivity,  and  B  A  a  declivity. 

Acoli'voiis,  a.  Rising  with  a  slope. 

Ac'colsi.  7».  [Lat.j  (Law.)  A  husbandman;  a  bonlerer. 

Aocola<lo',  n.  [Fr.  accolade^  fnmi  Lat.  ad,  to,  collum. 
the  nock. J  An  ancient  mode  of  conferring  kniglithood, 
by  the  sovereign  eml>racing  the  new-made  knight,  and 
giving  him  a  slight  blow  on  the  slioulder.  Gibbon  calls 
this  blow  “the  emblem  of  the  last  affront  whii'h  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  endure.”  Siune  antiquaries  derive 
the  origin  of  ihi.s  custom  from  the  blow  given  to  tlio 
Roman  slave  by  his  master  w'lien  giving  him  his  freedom. 

(.\fns.)  A  brace  connecting  several  staves. 

Ac'oolont,  n.  [Lat.  aocolens.]  A  borderer. 

Aooorti.  Benedict,  a  celebrated  Italian  lawyer,  K  at 
Arezzo,  1415.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Crusades,  from 
which  Tasso  drew  tlie  text  of  liis  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
J).  1466. 

Francis,  brother  to  Benedict,  was  called  the  prince 
of  lawyers.  D.,  vu.stly  rich,  about  1470. 

Benedict,  a  cardinal,  related  to  the  above,  called  the 
Cicero  of  liis  age,  and  distinguished  by  several  Popes. 
D.  1549. 

Benedict,  an  Italian  conspirator,  who,  with  five  others, 
meditate<i  the  murder  of  Pius  IV.  But  to  death  1664. 

Acooluao',  and  A<*eoma<*K'«  a  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  .Maryland,  comprising  a  number  of  the 
little  islands  which  lie  off  the  coast,  between  the 
Che.sapeake  and  the  Atlantic.  So  named  after  a  tribe 
of  Indians  who  frequented  this  region.  This  county  was 
formed  in  1672  of  a  part  of  Northampton  county.  Capi¬ 
tal,  Accomack  Court-House,  or  Dnimmoiul;  area,  4b0 
square  miles;  surface  level  an<l  partially  fertile.  Pi'od., 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  w'heat,  and  w’ool ;  pop.  20,409. 

Accomack  Court-House,  or  Drummond  a  small 

post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county,  193  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Richmond;  jH)p.  about  300. 

Aoooiiibiiia  tioii*  n.  The  act  of  combining  together. 

Accoiil'nioclal>lO*  a.  That  may  he  fitted  or  adapted. 

Acuoiil'lliotlato*  V.  a.  [Fr.  accommoder.]  To  supply 
with  conveniences  of  any  kind;  to  adapt;  to  fit;  to  ad¬ 
just;  to  reconcile;  to  compose. 

—  V.  n.  To  bo  conformable. 

— a.  Suitable;  fit; — affording  or  disposed  to  afford  accom* 
moflation. 

Aoooiii'modatod,  p.  a.  Adapted;  supplied. 

A<*<*om'nio€latiii;r,  p.  a.  Affording  or  disposed  to 
a  (ford  accommodation. 

Ac*COill'lil<>dation*  Thestateof  being  accommo¬ 
dated;  the  act  of  fitting  or  adapting. 

“  The  orgauization  of  the  body  with  accommodation  to  Its  functions.’* 
“  The  accommodaiio7i8  of  a  public  house." 

(Lmo.)  A  friendly  agreement ;  an  amicable  composi¬ 
tion  between  persons  at  variance. 

Accommodation  bill  of  exchange.  A  bill  tbnt  one  per¬ 
son  accepts  for  another,  there  being  no  cnnsifleratidii  be¬ 
tween  them,  for  the  purpr>sc  of  rai.sing  money  ujaui  it  for 
the  present  necessity  of  one  or  both  of  them.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  parties  who  have  drawn,  indorsed  or  accepted 
hills  or  other  commercial  pajxT  for  the  accommodation 
of  others,  are,  while  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  before,  other  than  tlie  person  for  whom 
tlie  accommodation  was  given,  responsible  as  if  they  had 
received  full  value. 

Accommodation  stage-coach;  accommodation-train.  A 
stage-coach  or  train  of  cars  designed  to  accommodate 
j>a*<sengers,  as  to  time,  in  distinction  from  tlie  mail-stage 
or  expre.ss-train. —  Worcester, 

Aoooiil'modativo,  a.  Giving  accommodation. 

Accoiii'modator,  n.  One  who  accommodates. 

Aocoin'panior,  n.  One  who  accompanies. 

Aocoiu'panlniOMt*  n.  That  which  accompanies. 

(Mas.)  'I'lie  in.strnmental  part  of  a  composition  which 
moves  with  the  voice,  to  which  it  is  to  he  kept  subordi¬ 
nate.  Also,  the  parts  whicli  in  a  com  erted  piece  move 
with  a  ])articular  instrument,  whose  powers  it  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  composition  to  exhibit. 

{Paint.)  Aliy  objec  t  accessory  to  the  principal  subject, 
and  serving  to  Its  ornament  or  illustration:  an  accessory. 

(Her.)  Such  things  as  are  usually  applied  about  the 
shield,  as  the  belt,  Ac. 
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Acconi^panint,  n.  (J/us.)  The  performer  who  takes 
the  accoui|Kiiiyingpart. 

Acconi'p<iiiy«  w  a.  [Fr.  accnmpagnerJ]  To  go  with 
another  as  a  compaiiioa;  to  keep  company  with ;  — to 
attend;  to  escort. 

^v.  n.  To  be  with  another  as  a  companion. 

To  perform  the  accompanying  part. 

Accom  plice,  n.  [b'r. cotnplic*'^  from  Lat.rni,  to, and  co>n- 
jtfico,  to  fold  together.]  One  who  is  involved  with  another 
in  the  circiiinstance.s  and  responsitiilitied  of  his  conduct. 

{L-iw.)  One  of  many  equally  concernetl,or  a  copartner 
in  a  felony;  generally  applied  to  those  admitted  to  give 
evidence  against  their  fellow-criminals.  (See  Abi5TT0R.) 

AceolU  plicesllip,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  accuiu- 
pliee.  («.) 

Accoinplic'ity,  n.  Complicity.  (r.J 

Aceoin'pliMh,  V.  a.  [h'v.  accomplir.]  To  bring  to  an 
issue  of  full  success:  to  flil  up  an  act  to  the  me.isure  of 
its  intention,  to  fulfil,  to  consummate;  —  as,  my  design  is 
accoinplinlipd ;  the  prophecy  is  accomplished;  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  period  of  time.  —  To  adorn. 

“  The  armorers  ar^complishing  the  knights, 

With  busy  haujmer.'i  closing  rivets  up. 

Give  drejt<lful  note  of  preparation." — Shaft. 

Accom^plisliable, a.  That  may  be  accomplished. 

Aceom’pli!«tlO(l,  p.  a.  Complete  in  some  quality;  ele¬ 
gant,  refined,  polite;  —  refers  commonly  to  acquired  quali¬ 
fications,  without  including  moral  excellence;  as,  an  ac- 
coniplished  gentleman. 

Accoiii'plisSier,  n.  One  who  accomplishes. 

Accom'pli.slimciit.  n.  [ Fr. awompUssemnH.]  Comple¬ 
tion,  full  perf<»nnance,  perfection ;  the  act  of  accomplish¬ 
ing;  as,  tlieacc'W/)ii.s/i//ic«iof  adesign;  —  embellishment, 
elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

“  I  was  silly  enough  to  think  that  gaming  was  one  of  their  ac 
complUhmeatn." — V  hetUrficld. 

Aoeompt',  n.  See  Accocnt. 

Aceompt'aiit,  n.  See  Accountant. 

Acoortr,  v.  a.  [Fr.  accord^r.]  To  act  in  harmony  or  con¬ 
formity  with;  to  act  suitably  to;  us,  I  accord  with  you; 
tli**y  accorded  the  lute’s  music  to  the  voice. 

Aoeonl',  v.  n.  To  agree;  to  consent;  to  concur;  to  suit 
one  with  another. 

“  Tue  lieroe.s  pray’d,  and  Pallas  acr.ords  their  vow.” 

"  My  heart  accordeih  with  my  tongue.” 

Accord',  n.  C<mcnrrenceofactiou  or  opinion;  union;  — 
a  compact;  an  agreement. 

llarmc.ny  of  sounds;  concord. — See  Concord. 

{Pahit )  Harmony  of  light  and  shade. 

(Law.)  A  sati.sfuction  agi'eed  upon  between  the  party 
injuring  and  the  party  injured,  which,  when  performed, 
is  a  bar  to  all  actioas  upon  thi.s  account.  —  Dont  vr. 

Own  accord.  Voluntary  motion;  spontaneous  feeling 
or  action.  “Doing  that  of  his  oion  accord.''^ 

Accord',  a  post-olRce  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York. 

Aceord'ablc,  a.  [Fr.]  Agreeable,  (a.) 

kceoriraiice,  and  Accord'ancy.  [O.Fr.  acordnnee.'] 
Agreement,  applied  to  a  person ;  couibrmity,  applied  to  a 
thing: — followed  by  with  or  to. 

{Mas.)  Melody. 

Accord'ant,a.  [Fr.]  Corresponding;  consonant;  agree¬ 
ing;  agreeable. 

Accord'antly,  ad.  In  an  nccord.ant  manner. 

Accord'er,  n.  An  assistant;  a  helper. 

Accord'iuy,p.  a.  Which  is  in  harmony  or  accordance. 

"  The  according  music  of  a  well-mixed  state." — Pope. 

Arcordinff  to,  a  pTeiiositional  phrase,  having  the  mean¬ 
ing  of :  in  a  m  inner  suitable  to,  agreeably  to;  in  propor¬ 
tion; —  with  regard  to. 

”  According  to  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poem."  — Addison. 

God  ma<le  all  thing.s  in  number,  weight,  and  measure,  andgave 
them  to  be  considered  by  us  according  to  these  properties." 

According.,  (followed  by  a.-?.)  Tliis  adverbial  phrase  is 
noted  ivs  vicious  by  some  author.'^,  but  the  better  mo<i<‘rn 
lexicographers,  especially  Webster  and  Worcester,  think 
that  it  is  of  good  use. 

“Are  all  things  well 
According  ae  I  gave  directions?"— 

Accord'iii5;:ly,  a.  Agreeably  ;  suitably  ;  conformably. 

Accor'dioii,  n.  [From  accord.]  (J/fts.)  A  musical  in¬ 
strument  invented  in  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  small  ol>- 
long  box,  of  from  S  to  20  im  hes  in  length,  with  an  inside 
row  of  small  elastic  spring.s.or  lamina?,  fixed  in  a  metallic 
plate  at  one  end,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  vi¬ 
brato  freely.  A  i)eiIows,  or  folding  apparatus,  unites  the 
upper  and  lower  parts,  and  supplies  the  springs  with  the 
necessary  air  to  put  them  in  motion.  To  these  the  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  valves, which,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  organ, 
are  acted  on  by  the  keys.  A  bsise  note,  or  drone,  is  also 
added.  The  compass  of  the  most  perfect  instrument  is 
from  G,  the  fourth  space  on  the  b;iso  cleff,  to  E,  the 
seventh  additional  space  above  the  treble,  all  the  semi¬ 
tones  inclusive.  Previous  to  the  introiiuction  of  this  in¬ 
strument  in  Europe,  it  was  well  known  to  the  Chinese. 
Tlie  soft  tones  of  the  accordion  have  great  effect  upon 
savage  nations,  as  asserted  by  Roman  Catholic  missiona¬ 
ries,  who  carry  with  them  acconlions  t<j  attTact  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  thedr  cliscoiirses.  —  The  flntinais  another  species 
of  accordion,  and  there  is  an  organ-accordion,  invented 
some  few  years  ago. 

Aoeor'<lloui«t,  n.  A  player  on  an  accordion. 

Aocor'so,  Francesco,  an  Italian  lawyer,  b.  at  Florence,' 
1182,  d.  at  Bologna  1260;  author  of  “  The  Great  Gloss.” 
an  enormous  compilation  of  all  commentaries  on  the  code, 
institutes,  and  digests. 

Accost',  r.  a.  To  come  up  to  a  person  and  speak  to 
him;  to  address. 

"  I  first  acco«f«i  him."— /^rytfen. 

Accofit'able,  a.  [Fr.]  E-asy  of  access ;  affable;  familiar. 

Accost'er,  p.  a.  {Uzr.)  Placed  side  by  side. 

Accouctie'mciit,  n.  [Fr.]  (.Ved.)  Childbirth;  par¬ 
turition;  delivery;  labor;  travail. 


Acconctionr',  n.  [Fr.]  (Med.)  A  physician  who  assists 
women  in  childbirth. 

Acconchensc',  «.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  A  midwife; —  called 
also  in  French  sage-femme. 

Account',  or  Accoinpt,  n.  [From  bat.  ar,  ad,  and 
compidare.,  to  sum  up.]  A  computation  of  debts  or  ex¬ 
penses;  a  register  of  facts  relating  to  m<mey;  the  state  or 
result  of  a  computation;  as.the  account  stands  thus  be¬ 
tween  u.s:  —  such  a  state  of  persons  or  thing.s  ns  may  make 
them  iiKjre  or  b'ss  worthy  of  being  consMered  iu  the 
reckoning,  value,  or  estimation;  —  distinction,  dignity, 
rank;  as,  “men  of  account;" — a  reckoning  verified  by 
finding  the  value  of  a  thing  equal  to  what  it  was  ac¬ 
counted  ;  — a  reckoning  referreil  to,  or  sum  charged  upon 
any  particular  per8(m  ;  and  thence,  figuratively,  regard, 
consideration,  sake ; — a  narrative,  relation ;  as,  an  account 
of  a  battle;  —  the  review  or  examination  of  an  affair 
taken  by  authority;  —  the  relations  and  reasons  of  a 
transaction,  given  to  u  person  in  authority; — explana¬ 
tions;  assignment  of  causes;  —  an  opini«»n  concerning 
things  previously  established;  —  the  reasons  of  anything 
collected. 

On  no  account;  on  event  account;  on  all  nccovnU.  In 
these  and  other  similar  sentences,  accounf  is  taken  for  rea¬ 
son,  ground,  consideration,  Ac. 

Account  current.,  a  running  account  between  two  or 
more  parties ;  or  astatem.  nt  of  the  particulars  of  such 
an  account. 

Acooiiiit'-bootfc,  n.  A  book  in  which  accounts  are 
kept. 

Aecountabirity,  n.  The  shite  of  being  accountable; 
acconni  ableness. 

Acroiiiit'able,  a.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account; 
amenable;  responsible;  answerable. 

Aoi'Ount'ablene»94,  n.  The  siato  of  being  account¬ 
able. 

Aoeount'ably,  ad.  In  an  accountable  manner. 

Acoouiit'ant,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  accounts.  One 
whose  business  it  is  to  compute,  adjust,  and  range  ac¬ 
counts  in  due  order. 

Accountant-General,  \n  England,  an  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  appointed  for  securing  the  iiioneys  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  suitors. 

Aoeoiint'aiitsliip,  n.  The  office  of  an  accountant. 

Acooiisit'ing',  n.  Tho  act  of  reckoning  up  accounts. 

AoooHp'lo,  V.  a.  [Fr.  accoupler.  See  Couple.]  To 
join;  unite;  yoke;  link  together. 

Auooup'loiiieiif ,  n.  Act  of  coupling ;  a  junction. 

Aoooil'fre,  and  Aeoou'tor,  r.  a.  [Fr.  accoufrer.] 
To  iirovide  with  dress,  trappings,  ornaments,  equip¬ 
ments;  as,  “  he  w’as  accoutred  as  a  young  man.” 

Accou'trenieiits,  and  Aceoutorinonts.  [Fr. 
accoutrement.]  {Mil.)  The  dress,  equipage,  Ac.  <d  a  soldier. 

Acc'ra,  a  kingdom  of  about  5t»0  niile.s  area,  and  also  one 
of  the  English  ports.  Gold  Coast,  Western  Africa.  Lat. 
60  30'  N.,  ion.  0®  12'  W. 

Accred'if ,  u.  a.  [Fr.  accr/dde.r.]  To  place  trust  in ;  n.s, 
to  accredit  a  statement.  —  To  confi-r  trust  upon  another; 
as,  to  accredit  an  ambassador.  —  To  trust;  to  intrust;  to 
delegate. 

Accred  ited,  p.a.  Intrusted;  confidential. 

Accres'cent,  <i.  {Bot )  A  persistent  calyx,  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  after  the  flowering,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  bladder  round  the  fruit,  os  in  the  winter  cherry.' 

AccrCNCiinento,  n.  [It]  {Mu^.)  The  increase,  by 
one  half,  of  its  original  duration,  which  a  note  gains  by 
having  a  dot  placed  at  the  right  of  it. 

Accrete',  a.  {Bot.)  Grown  together. 

Accre'tion.  n.  [Lat.  accrescere.  to  increase.]  An  in¬ 
crease  by  natural  adcUtion  of  new  parts. 

{Med.)  The  growing  together  of  parts  naturally  sepa¬ 
rate.  as  the  fingers  or  toes. 

{Law.)  Land  gained  from  the  sea,  or  a  river,  by  the 
washing  up  of  sand  or  soil,  so  as  to  form  firm  ground. 
If  this  accretion  be  by  small  and  imperceptible  degrees, 
it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  it. 

Accre'tive,  a.  Increasing  by  growth. 

Ac'criii;{:loii,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire, 
Knglanil ;  pop.  13,872.  1 1  is  considered  the  centre  of  the 
cotton-printing  business. 

Accroach',  r.  a.  [Fr.  accrncher.]  To  draw  to  one’s 
self,  as  with  a  hook  ;  to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
power. 

Accrue',  r.  n.  [Fr.  accrfntre,  pp.  accidl.]  To  grow:  to 
add  to;  to  augment,  to  increase;  to  arise,  to  sjiring 
fr(*m;  to  be  produced  or  derived  from,  in  addition,  or 
a(?cessjc»n. 

Accru'iiiciit,  w.  Addition;  increase,  (r.) 

Accuba'tioii,  w.  [Lat.  acewbabo,  reclining.]  A  term 
used  lo  express  the  posture  taken  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  their  tables.  This  posture  exhibited 
their  bodies  extended  iipun  couches,  with  their  heads 
resting  on  pillows,  or  on  their  elbows,  supported  by 
)>illow8. 

Accu'bitllA,  n.  {Arch.)  A  Latin  word  applied  to  a  room 
annexed  to  large  churches  us  a  place  of  repose  for  the 
clergy. 

AccuiiiTkCncy,  n.  State  of  reclining  on  the  elbow,  or 
being  accumbent. 

Acciini'bcnt,  a.  [Lat.  accumhere,  to  lie  down.]  (Bot.) 
A  term  applied  to  rases  where  one  part  of  an  organ  is 
applied  to  another  by  its  e<lge  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  incumbejd,  where  one  part  is  aj»pUed  to 
another  by  its  back  or  face. 

Acciimpixtli,  or  Aciiniiiptxtll,  the  first  king 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  a  legislator,  and  the  founder 
of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  D.  1420. 

Accil'llllllatc,  V.  a.  [h'r.  accumuler,  from  Lat.  cumiilus, 
aheap.]  To  heap  together;  to  increase  ;  to  collect:  to 
gjither  ;  }u««,  ”  By  this  means,  he  accumulated  a  great  sum 
of  money.” 
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Accnmiila'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  accumulating; 
tliat  w'liich  is  accumulated. 

Accumulation  of  power  i% ’AppYxod  to  i\\^i  kind  of  mo 
fiou  existing  in  some  kinds  of  machines  at  the  end  o^' 
intervals  of  time,  during  which  the  velocity  ol  the  mot- 
ingbody  has  been  constantly  accelerated. 

Aocu'iiiiilative,  a.  Causing  accuinulatiun ;  accumu 
lilting. 

Acou'iniilatlvely,  ad.  In  an  accumulalivc  manner. 

Accn'iiiiilator,  n.  One  who  accumulates 

Ac'curaoy,  n.  [Lat.  accurare,  to  do  with  care.]  Care: 
caution  ;  —  exactness;  C(»rrectne88 ;  nicety  ;  as,  “  we  will 
consider  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations.” 

Ao'curaf  e,  a.  Exact,  as  opposed  to  negligence  or  ig¬ 
norance,  applied  to  persons;  —  exact,  witliout  default  or 
failure,  applied  to  things. 

”  No  maa  has  made  more  acei/rate  trials  than  Reaumar.”— Cotson. 

Ao'ciiratoly,  acf.  lii  an  accurate  manuer;  exactly, 
correctly. 

Ac'eurateneS!9,  n.  Accuracy. 

Ac’Ourso',  r.  a.  [See  Curse.]  To  doom  to  misery;  to 
invoke  misery  upon  any  one;  as, 

“  Accur$t  I  am.  while  God  rejects  my  cry.” 

Aocnr«o<l',  7>.  a.  D<K)med  to  misery. 

Ac<*u'»able,  a.  [Fr.l  That  maybe  accused  or  censured; 
blainable;  —  followeti  liy  of. 

Aocii^a'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  ad,  to, and  causare,  to 
plead.]  The  act  of  accusing;  blame;  censure. 

(Law.)  The  formal  charging  of  any  persiui  with  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  so  that  he  may  be  brought  to 
justice  and  punishment.  A  neglect  to  accuse  may  in 
some  cases  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  or  misprision. 
It  is  a  rule  that  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself,  or 
to  testify  against  himself  in  acrimiiiHl  case. — Bouvier. 

A<»c*u'«ative,  a.  Producing  accusation;  accusatory. 

{Gram.)  The  fourth  case  of  Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 
That  inflexion  of  the  noun  which  expresses  the  passing 
ov<T  of  an  action  fiom  one  substance  to  another;  't 
consequently  follows  verl»s  active  iu  all  languages.  In 
English  it  stirvives  only  in  pronouns;  and  is  used  after 
all  prepositions  without  distinction. 

Act’U'saf  i  voly,  adv.  In  an  accusative  manner. 

AcCMsato'rial,  a.  Accusatory. 

Accu'satory,  a.  Relative  to,  or  containing,  an  accu¬ 
sation. 

A<*<*u«o',  r.  a.  [Fr.  arcn^i^r,  from  Lat.  accusare,  lo  call  to 
account.]  To  bring  to  a  legal  trial.  To  cliarge;  and, 
thence,  to  bring  an  imputation  generally  against  another. 
To  incriminate ;  toirupeacli;  to  arraign. 

Accus'or,  n.  One  who  makes  an  accusation. 

Aoous'in^’.  p.  a.  Implying  accusation  ;  censuring. 

Accus'toill,  r.a.  [Fr.  accootumer.]  To  habituate;  to 
inure:  to  familiarize;  to  train. 

AceiiH'toinarjly,  ud.  Usually. 

Accns'toniary,  a.  Usual. 

Aoeii^'toiuccl,  a.  Usual;  customary;  frequent;  fa¬ 
miliar. 

Ao<*,  n.  [Ijat.  a«,  a  unit.]  In  games,  signifies  that  side  of 
the  dice  whereon  one  is  marked.  In  cards,  it  denoies 
those  which  bear  only  one  figure;  as,  for  example,  the 
“ac-*  of  hearts,”  which  displays  but  one  heart. 

Acol'Ufimn.  n.  The  potters’  field,  or  field  of  Mood,  pur- 
chasi'd  with  the  thirty  jjieces  of  silver  whicli  Judas  took 
to  betray  our  Saviour.  It  is  still  shown  to  travellers. 

Aoon'Iric,  x.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  ceniron,  a  point.]  Not 
centred. 

A<*e|>li'al«  Aoepb'alan^n.  [Gr.  arephalos,  without 
head.]  (Z'hjI.)  An  animal  of  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca, 
class  Arephala. 

Acepli'ala,  Aoepli'alaii<9.  [Gr.  acep//a7o.<, headless.] 
(Zool.)  A  class  of  inollnscous  animals,  C(»mpreliending 
those  which  have  not  a  head,  but  a  month  only,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  bottom,  or  between  the  folds,  of  their 
mantle.  The  class  is  subdivided  according  to  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  tho  respiratory  organs,  into  the  LamriU- 
branchiata,  Tutveata,  Brachiopoda,  and  Bryozoti  orders; 
(see  these  words.)  I  lie  oyster,  lamp-cockle,  and  s«{uirt* 
cr,  or  ascidia,  are  their  seveml  representatives.  In  the 
system  of  Cuvier  it  includes  only  the  lamelli-branchiata 
and  lietero-bruucbiata  (Tuuicataj  orders. 


See  AscidioB. 

The  preceding  figure  represents  a  species  of  the  order 
of  Tunicata  (gen. anemia), which  includes  the  lowest  of 
the  Acephalous  Moliiisca. 

Acepli'ali.n  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist)  Several  sects  of  schisma¬ 
tics  in  the  Christian  church,  w’ho  rebelled  against  their 
Christian  heatl,  or  refused  to  acknowledge  any;  fiir  ex¬ 
ample,  the  monophisite  monks  and  priests  in  Egypt,  who 
did  not  acknowleilge  the  pairiarcli  Peter  Mongus,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not,  in  4S3,  expressly  condemned  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Clialcedon. 

Acepli'alist,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  no  head  or 
superior. 

Acopli'nlophore^.  Aoophalopora.  Thcnam^ 

given  by  Blaiuville  to  the  accphala.  (Soe  Ucs  word.) 


ACET 


ACHA^ 


ACHE 


ALCOpta'alons,  a.  (AnaL)  Those  malformed  foetuses 
which  jtre  witiiout  a  head. 

This  term  is  occjusioually  employed  to  designate 
ovaries,  the  style  of  which  sprin::8  from  their  Uise,  in¬ 
stead  (»f  their  apex,  as  in  Lamiacea*. 

Ace  •point,  71,  The  side  of  a  card  or  die  that  hiis  only 
one  spot, 

A'cer,  ».  [Lat,,  the  maple. J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  arbo¬ 
rescent  or  shrubby  plants,  ord.  AtynnetTy  many  of  which 
are  extremely  valuable  fi;r  the  sake  either  of  their  tiin- 
l>er,  or  of  their  ornameulal  appejirance.  The  ra- 
6r«m,  or  red  maple,  is  a  tree  r>0ft.  in  height,  very  common 
in  low  woods  throughout  the  Atlantic  states.  Its  trunk 
is  covered  with  smooth  bark,  marked  with  large  white 
8i)ots,  becoming  dark  with  age.  In  spring  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  crimson  flowers  with 
which  it  is  thickly  clothed  The  wood,  particularly 
that  of  the  variety  called  cnrltil  tnuplfy  is  much  used  in 
calanet-work.  ’J‘h«  Are.r  succhiirifniiHy  or  «ugar-tiA*e,  is  a 
tree  70  feet  in  height,  3  feet  in  diameter,  found  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  ami  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  some  of  the  forests  (»f  New  England,  The  wood  is 
bard  and  has  a  satin  lustre,  but  it  is  remlily  attacked  by 
insects,  and  is  not  ol  niuch  value,  except  when  its  grain 
is  accidentally  \vav<*d,  and  then  it  is  in  re<iue8t  for  the 
cabinet-makers.  The  branclv's  become  numerous  and 
finely  ramified  in  open  situati*)!!'^,  and  in  summer  are 
clothed  with  a  foliage  of  uncommon  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  The  flowers  are  very  abundant,  uml,  siispemled 
on  long,  thread-like  pedicels,  are  most  delicately  beau¬ 
tiful.  Tlie  saccharine  matter  contained  in  its  ascending 
sap,  obtained  by  tapping  the  trunk  in  ihe  siirlng,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  delicious  of  all  sweets;  an  ordinary  tree 
yielils  from  .7  to  1()  pounds  inasoason. — The..4ccr  Perm- 
sylvanicnmy  or  whistle-wood,  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub  1C 
to  15  feet  liigli,  very  common  in  tlie  northern  woods 
of  America,  prized  in  Europe  in  ormimeiital  gardening. 
Tin*  bark  is  smooth,  ami  beautifully  striped  lengthwise 
witli  green  and  black.  Flowers  large,  yellowish-green, 
succeeded  by  long  clusters  of  fruit,  witli  pale-green 
wings 

Acera'cea**  and  Aeeri'iiew,  n  p?.  (Bot.)  An  order 
of  plants,  aMiance  SitjUtuiaUSy  cumpi elK'iiding  only  the 
genus  (maples),  and  Xt-yuntio  (ash-leaved  maples). 
They  are  known  —  1.  by  their  flowers  being  what  is  called 
uusymmetrical,  that  is,  not  iiaviug  the  various  parts 
agreeing  in  number:  for  instance,  w’hile  the  calyx  and 
corolla  are  diviiled  each  into  five  parts,  there  are  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  st-imens,  ami  three  divisions  of  the  pistil- 
lum;  2  by  their  stamens  being  liypogynous  and  insert¬ 
ed  upon  a  disk;  3.  by  tlieir  winged  fruit,  or  keys'y  ami, 
4.  by  their  petals  hiving  no  app»*miagf8  upon  them. 
The  species  are  ail  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  stalked 
exstipulato  leaves,  and  are  found  exclusively  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Imlia.  A  sweet,  mucila¬ 
ginous  sap  is  common  in  tlieso  plants,  from  which  sugar 
can  be  manufactured. 

Acer'aiis,  Accra,  n,  [Or.  n, without,  and  A-rra«,  a  horn.] 
{Z'toL)  A  family  of  apterous  insects,  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  anlenn.'e:  ami  a  family  ot  gastropodous  mol- 
lusk.s,  including  those  species  which  have  no  tenta¬ 
cles. 

Ac’crate,  n.  (CVim.)  A  salt  formed  of  aceric  acid  and  a 
base. 

Accrh',  a.  [Lat.  acrr5/of.]  Aei<l,  with  an  audition  of 
roughness;  as  many  fnnts  before  they  are  ripe. 

Acer  bate,  c.  a.  To  make  sour. 

Acer'bi,  (iIUskpp  an  Italian  traveller,  b.  Mantua,  1773, 
d.  Mantua,  ISFb  II  ‘ha-tpubl  shed  in  English  and  French 
an  account  of  his  travels  to  the  Norih  C.«po. 

Acer'bitiide,  n.  Sourness;  acerbity. 

Acer'bity,  «.  Sharpness;  gi-nerally  applied  to  that 
sharpiies*  which  we  call  bitterness;  —  ami  hence,  haish- 
ne.ss;  bitt'*rness;  acrimony;  applied  to  persons  or  things : 
as,  anej'hUy  of  temper,  nerrbity  of  pain. 

Acereii'za,  or  CireiiKa,  a  city  of  South  Ital}',  ca¬ 
pital  of  B  isliicat  i.  The  see  of  an  archbish<tp,  and  seated 
on  the  Br.vndano.at  the  footofthc  .Apennines.  Ftjp.  *2.000. 

Aecr'ie  Acbl.  [L  it.  ac/  r,  the  maple.]  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  that  tree. 

Aeer^liieje*  See  AcEu.^rEiB. 

Acer'no,  an  episcopal  town  of  South  Italy,  in  Principato 
Citeriore,  14  iiiib'S  N.E.  ol  Salerm).  ,  iron  and 

papi'i*.  Pi^p.  about  3, OX). 

Acerose', a.  [Lat.acero.^u.^.j  {Bot.)  Needle-pointed;  fine 
and  slender,  with  a  sharp  point. 

Ac'eroUH,«.  Chaffy;  like  chaff. 

Saiiieas  Acerosk. 

Acer'ra,  «.  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind  of 
altar  placed  near  the  bed  of  a  deail  person.  Incense  and 
other  perfumes  were  consumed  on  it  by  fire  previous  to 
the  funeral,  and  acerrcB.  were  the  pots  in  which  the 
incense  was  burnt. 

ACM*^i*a,  an  episcopal  town  of  South  Italy.  Terra  di  La- 
voro.  seated  on  the  Agno,  7  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop. 
about  11,000. 

Aces'cciicy,  7%.  [Lat.  acei^cerfy  to  turn  sour.]  Act  of 
turning  sour;  moderate  sourness. 

Aoes'ccnt,  a.  Turning  sour  or  acid.  Substances  which 
readily  run  into  the  acid  fermentation  are  so  said  to  be; 
as  some  vegetable  and  animal  juices  and  infusions.  The 
suddenness  with  which  this  change  is  effected,  during  a 
thunder-storm,  even  in  corked  bottles,  has  not  been 
accounted  for.  ,  ^  .  ,  ,, 

Acom'tes,  or  son  of  Cnnisns  and  Agesta, 

and  king'of  the  country  near  Drepaniim,  in  Sicily  He 
as.risted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  entertained  ^Eneas 
during  his  voyage,  and  helped  him  to  bury  his  father  on 
Mount  Eryx.  In  commemoration  of  this,  JEncas  built 
a  city  there,  and  called  it  Acesta. 

Acetab'ullforiii,a.  (Bol.)  Shaped  like  a  cup  or  saucer. 


Aootab'uliim,  n.  [Lat.,  a  littU  cup  or  di.s7<.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  suckers  oh  the  arms  of  tlie  cuttle-firth,an(l 
other  dibrancliiate  cephalopoda,  which  have  been  hence 
recently  termed  acetaOuli/era. 

(Anat.)  Acetabuluin  signifies  the  cavity  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  socket  on  the  trunk  in  which  the  leg  is 

planted. 

Among  the  Romans,  acetabuluTJi  was  a  meas¬ 
ure  eipial  to  one  eighth  of  a  pint. 

Ace'tal,  n.  {Chem.)  A  thin,  colorless  fluid,  boiling  at 
221°  Fall.,  its  specific  gravity  ludug  821.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  vapor  undui' 
the  influence  of  finely  divided  platinum. 

Accta'niiile,  n.  (C/icw.)  A  white  crystalline  solid,  pro¬ 
duced  by  heating  acetate  of  ethyl  with  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  to  about  120°.  It  melts  at  78°  and  boils  at  222°. 
It  deliquesces  when  exposc-d  to  the  air,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  PoriiUy  N 

AcetaViou^,  a.  [From  Lat.  accfww,  vinegar.]  (Bot.) 
Anything  belonging  to  the  salad  tribes  of  vegetables. 

Ac'etary,  t/.  {Bot,)  An  acrid  pulp  found  in  some 
fruits;  —  a  salad. 

Ac'otate,  n.  {<Vicm.)  Salt  formed  by  the  union  of  abase 
with  acetic  acid.  Many  of  the*  acetates  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  arts,  principally  the  following. 

Acetate  of  Altunina y  extensively  manufactured  for  the 
u.se  of  the  dyer  nnd  calico-printer.  The  common  red 
7Wirdant  is  prepared  by  precipitating  100  parts  alum  in 
solution  or  sulphate  of  alumina  by  means  of  120  of  crys¬ 
tallized  acetate  of  lead:  the  sulphate  of  }>otash  of  the 
alum  remains  undecomposed  in  the  solution.  When  the 
liijuor  is  used  as  a  mordant,  it  is  thickened  with  gum 
and  apjilied  by  means  of  blocks  to  the  cloth.— Many 
other  acetates  are  also  used  in  calico-jirinting ;  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  MangancsCy  ZinCy  and  hm}. 

Acetate  of  Antmonidy  a  very  soluble  salt,  frequently 
used  medicinally  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Acetate  of  Bai'yta  i.s  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  pivcipitant  for  sulphuric  acid;  when  distilled 
it  furnishes  acetone. 

Acetate  of  Otpper.  See  Verditer,  and  Veruigris. 

Acetate  of  Lead.  See  Sugar  op  Lead,  and  (joul.vrd’s 
Extract. 

Acetate  of  Lime  crystallizes  in  silky,  anhydrous  needles, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water:  if  healed  to  248°  it 
becomes  strongly  idiosphorescent  by  gentle  friction. 

Ace.tate  of  I\.tashy  employe<!  medicinally  n.s  a  diuretic, 
is  an  anhydrous,  foliated,  very  deliquescent,  fusible  salt, 
abundantly  soluble  in  alcoliol. 

Acetate,  of  AV/uer,  occasionally  employed  as  a  reagent, 
is  readily  obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  pota.-^h,  or 
acetate  of  soda.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  liot  water,  wliich  on  cooling  de¬ 
posits  it  in  thin,  flexible,  silky  needles. 

Acetate  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prism.s : 
it  fuses  readily.  This  salt  is  prepared  in  large  quantities 
during  the  purification  of  wood-vinegar. 

The  acetates  are  distinguislied  by  the  pungent  odor  of 
acetic  acid  wliich  they  emit  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
arid. 

Ac'otnfod,  a.  Combined  with  acetic  acid. 

Acet'ic  aoa4l.  {C'tem.)  This  acid  is  pioduoed  by  the 
oxidation  or  destructive  distillation  <d'  organic  bodies 
containing  its  elements  —  carbon,  hydrogen,  anti  oxygen. 
When  pure,  it  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
l.Of'3,  which  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  below  00°  F.  It 
luw  a  pungent'smell.  and  is  liighly  corrosive.  Vinegar 
and  pyroligneous  acid  (ho.-<e.  w(ird.<)  are  impure  va¬ 
rieties  of  acetic  acid.  It.s  chemical  composition,  when 
pure  ami  free  from  water,  is  Cj  H4  Oj.  Its  uses  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  impt>rt.int.  In  the  arl.s,  it  is  empbiyed  for  the 
preparation  of  tliu  various  acetates,  especially  tlnise  of 
ir<<n  ami  alumina,  which  are  the  chief  mnrtlants  of  the 
calico-printer;  for(]is.solvinggums  in  making  varnishes  : 
nnd  for  i)hutographic  piirpo.se.s.  In  medicine,  it  is  useti 
externally  as  a  local  irritant,  and  internally  as  a  feb¬ 
rifuge. 

Aoetifica'tlon,  n.  [Fr.]  The  operation  by  which 
vineirar  is  ma<ie. 

Acot'ify,  V  a.  To  convert  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 

Acotoiii'otor,  and  Aeetiiiiotor,  71.  (Chem.)  An 
instrument  for  eslimaling  the  strength  of  vinegar  and 
otlier  acids. 

Ao'etono,  n.  (Ciem.)  A  colorless  AOlatile  fluid, having 
the  composition  Cg  llg  Oq,  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  acetates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  is  v<Ty  inflammable.  It  is  sometimes  called 
puroacetic  /tpint.  As  a  remedy  for  asthma,  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  medicine. 

Acotoso',  rt.  [Vt.  ac€teu$.'\  Acetous;  sour. 

Acotos'ity,  n.  Sourness:  tartness. 

Aoc'tous,*G.  Something  that  produces  acidity. 

Ac'otvic*.  (Oiem.)  An  hypothetic  railical  of  acetic 
compounds,  compo.sed  of  carbon  and  Iiydrogen. 

Aeh,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  lamlgruviate  of  Nellen- 
burg,  on  the  river  Ach,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Schaffbausen. 

Aclial>y^tOS^  a  lofty  mountain  in  Rhodes,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  stood  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 

Acllie'a.  (.Myth.)  A  surname  of  Pallas,  whose  temple, 
in  Daunia,  was  defended  by  dogs  who  fawned  upon  the 
Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all  other  persons.  A  name 
applied  to  Ceres,  and  derived  from  acho^y  a  word  expres¬ 
sive  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 

Aohie'a,  a  Greek  province.  (See  Achaia.) 

Adiw'ans,  a  generic  term  employed  by  Homer  to 
signate  the  whole  Hellenic  host  before  Troy,  from  their 
mythological  ancestor  Achaeiis,  grandson  of  Helen.  (See 
ACU.S1.) 
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Actije'ineiK^S,  (he  founder  of  the  royal  dynasty  of 
Persia,  ihe  Achronumides. 

Aella^^nillnl,  and  Achoiiiiiin^  n.  (Bot.)  A  one 
seeded  fruit,  having  a  dry  shell,  or  pericarp,  which  is 
closely  applied  t*)  the  seed,  though  separable  fT‘oni  it. 
This  pericarp  is  indehiscent,  that  is  to  say,  it  remains 
closed,  and  the  seed  can  only  become  free  by  its  decay. 
Several  aclamia  are  formed  by  a  single  flower.  Tbo 
little  liaTil  boilies  scattered  over  tlie  surface  of  the 
strawberry,  and  those  we  find  clustered  together  in  tbo 
centre  of  the  buttercups,  are  acha‘iiia. 

Aclltp'i*  the  descendants  of  Acluens,  the  son  of  Xutbns, 
and  grandson  of  Helen.  Acha?U8  having  committed 
manslaughter,  was  coinjadled  to  take  refuge  in  Laconia, 
where  he  died,  and  where  his  posterity  remained  under 
the  name  of  Achcciy  until  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Heraclida?.  Upon  Ibis,  they  passeil  into  the  northern 
jiarts  of  Peloponnesus,  and,  under  the  coiniiiand  of 
Tisameniis,  the  son  of  Orestes,  took  possession  of  tliA 
country  of  the  lonians,  and  called  it  Achaia.  The  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Tisamenus  ruled  until  the  time  of  Gyges’s 
tyranny,  when  Achaia  was  paicelled  into  twelve  small 
rejiublics.  Three  of  these  —  Patrte,  Dymw,  and  Pham*  — 
becanm  famous  as  a  confederacy,  284  years  B.  r.,  which 
Continued  formidable  upward  of  130  years,  under  tbe 
name  of  the  .Ac/iG’an  League,  \\\\>\  was  most  illnsfrions 
whilst  supported  by  the  splemlid  virtues  nnd  abilities  of 
Aratus  and  Pbilopoemen.  Tliey  directed  their  arms  for 
three  years  against  tbe  ./Etolians,  and  rose  to  be  power¬ 
ful  by  the  accession  of  neighboring  states,  and  freed 
their  country  from  foreign  slavery.  At  lost,  however, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and,  after  one  year's 
hostilities,  the  Aclia'an  League  was  totally  destroyed,  n.c. 
147.  From  this  period  the  Peloponnesus  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  bearing  the  name 
of  Achaia.  —  The  name  of  Arkadi  is  generally  applied  to 
all  the  Greeks  indlKcriminately,  by  the  poets. 

Aclia?or‘uiii  statio.  (Ayic.  Oeog.)  A  place  on  tbo 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesii.**,  w  here  Polyxena  was 
sacrificed  to  tlie  slmdes  of  Acliilb*a,  and  w'liere  Hecuba 
killed  Polymnestor,  \i  ho  had  murdered  her  sun  Poly- 
dorins. 

Aetiai'a.  A  district  in  the  N.  of  the  Peloponnesus, an¬ 
ciently  divided  into  12  little  states,  and  now  forming, 
along  with  Elis,  a  noniarchy  of  the kitigdoiu  of  Greece; 
pop.  113,719,  Desc.y  mountainous,  inclosing  valleys  of 
great  fertility.  Ayr.  defective,  Sh(*e]>  and  goats  are 
numerous.  —  From  Achaia  comes  the  name  of  tlie  cele¬ 
brated  Aclueaii  League,  which  first  held  its  meetings  at 
Helice,  and  then  at  Egium,  373  b.  c.  See  Ach^.i. 

Acliaii'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  order 
MalvaceiCy  so  called,  from  the  Greek,  bec.ause  the  corolla 
does  not  open  out,  but  remains  always  rolled  to¬ 
gether. 

A'cliar<l«  Franz  Karl,  a  German  chemist,  h.  in  Berlin, 
1754.  He  devot«*d  liim>elf  to  the  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  manufacture,  and,  after  six  years  of  laborious 
emleavor,  be  discovered  the  true  metlioil  of  separating 
the  sugar  from  the  plant.  He  was  app*)inted  director  of 
the  clu.s8  of  physics  in  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  Ber 
Hn,  and  d.  1821. 

Aoliarii'a^,  (Avc.  Geog.)  A  largo  town  of  Attica, 
where  the  Tyrnns  (■ncami)ed  when  they  marched  against 
Tnisybulus,  and  wliei  0  tbe  Laceda-monians,  umler  their 
king  Arebidamus,  pitched  their  tents  when  they  made 
an  irruption  into  Attica,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  .Aristophanes,  in  the  comedy  wiiich  takes 
its  title  from  this  town,  represents  tbe  inhabitants  as 
charcoal-makers;  and  other  comic  writers  stigmatize 
them  as  rough  ami  boori>h. 

At’liatOH,  a  friend  f)f  ..Eneas,  whose  fidelity  was  so  ex¬ 
emplary,  tliat  fidus  Achates  (Ihe  faithful  Achates)  be¬ 
came  a  proverb. 

AoBiatosi.  (Ai7c.  Geog.)  A  river  in  the  south  of  Sicilia, 
between  Cainarina  and  Gela:  now'  the  Dirillo. 

Aolia'tiiia,  77.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  terrestrial  gastropods, 
known  by  the  trivial  name  of  agate-svaiU:  character¬ 
ized  by  an  oval,  oblong  ventricose  shell,  striated  longi¬ 
tudinally ;  with  the  aperture  ovate,  and  never  thickened 
or  reflected,  and  a  smooth,  straight  c<»lumella.  truncated 
at  the  ba’<e.  All  the  species  are  oviparous,  nnd  one. 
the  Achatina  zebi'a,  produces  eggs  with  a  hard,  white, 
calcareous  shell,  and  as  large  aa  those  of  the  sparrow. 


Fig.  21. — ACH.ATINA  VIRGINIA. 


Aolie,  n.  [A.  S.  ace,  acan,  pain,  to  be  in  pain.]  A  con¬ 
tinued  pain. 

Aclic^  V.  71.  To  be  in  pain ;  to  cause  pain ;  as,  “  Your  eyes 
will  ache.*’ 

Actie^n^  a  kingdom  on  the  N.W.  part  of  Sumatra,  power¬ 
ful  enough,  in  former  times,  to  expel  the  Portuguese 
from  the  island,  and  impt’rtant  enough  for  its  sovereigns 
to  receive  embassies  from  some  of  the  greatest  j)Otentate8 
of  Europe.  D«5C.,  comparatively  heal  thy.  being  freer  from 
woods  and  swamps  than  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Prod.y  chiefly  fine  fruits,  rice,  cotton,  gold  dust,  and  sul¬ 
phur.  0'mmc7*ce—  Imp.,  salt,  soap,  wine,  opium,  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  manufactured  goods ;  Exp.y  mace,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee,  an<l  rice.  Kel.y  Mahom¬ 
etan. — The  Acheenese  are  taller,  stouter,  aud  darker-coai< 
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plpxioned  thxn  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  are  more 
aetive  and  industrious  than  tln‘ir  neip:hl>or8,  and  have 
more  Haii^wity  and  penetration.  —  .^chekn,  tlie  capital  of 
the  kingilom,  is  seated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  the 
N.  \V,  point  of  the  islanil.  Lat.  *P  2-''  N  ;  hon.  96°  34.  E. 
in  May,  18’3.a  war  t)roke  otjt  hetueeu  tlie  Acheeneseauil 
the  Dutch;  the  city  of  A.  was  l»omharcle<l  hy  a  Dutch 
fleet,  hut  resisted  bravely,  and  at  the  end  of  lb74,  hostili¬ 
ties  were  still  being  carried  on. 

Aclieonese',  n.  m/p.  d- An  inhabitant,  or  the  in- 
bahilants,  of  Acheen. 

AclieloiflOH.  (.\f!/th.)  A  patronymic  name  given  to 
the  Sirens,  or  daughters  of  Achcdous. 

AclieloiiH.  (Myth.)  The  son  of  Oceaniisand  Term,  or 
Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus.  As 
one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Dejauira,  daughter  (ff 
(Eneus,  Achclous  entered  the  lists  against  Hercules,  ami 
being  inferior,  changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  off  one  of  liis  horns, 
and  .\clielous,  being  defeated,  retired  into  his  IkmI  of 
watei*.  The  broken  horn  was  given  to  the  goddess  of 
Plenty. 

AclieiiUacli.  Andreas,  a  German  painter,  h.  ISl.'i.  His 
best  work  is  “Waterfall  of  Ilardaiigertjeld"’  in  Norway. 
Aclie'iiiiiiii.  See  Ach^enium. 

Adieu  wall*  Gottfried.  P.  at  Elhing,  Prussia,  1717: 
li.  1*72.  Ho  Wiis  i)rofes8or  <d’  iddlosophy  at  Gottingen, 
and  the  originator  of  statistical  tables. 

Adieriiar,  n.  (Aatrou.)  A  largestar  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  tlio  constellation  Eridumiis, 

ileli  ceon.  [Gr.  acho.-i,  grief.j  (Myth.)  The  river  of 
sorrow  which  flowe<i  round  the  infernal  realms  of  Hades, 
according  to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  There  was 
a  river  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  of  the  same  name,  nn<l 
also  one  in  Italy,  near  which  Alexantier,  king  of  the 
Molossi,  was  slain;  both  of  which,  from  the  unwhoU*- 
some  and  foul  nature  of  their  waters,  w'cro  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  infernal  stream. 

"  Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow  black  and  deep.”  — Arjtfon, 

Adierontia^  n.  (Z'hV.)  A  genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  fam.  SphnigidfE^  which  embraces  s<dne  of  the 
largest  European  Lejddoptera,  tlie  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  Acherontia  atropos^  or  death's-head  hawk- 
moth. 


Fig.  22.  —  ACHERONTIA  ATR0P08. 


Acti'er»<*f,  n.  An  ancient  measure  of  corn,  supposed 
to  have  been  about  eiglii  I'Ushels. 

Adierimia.  (Anc.  A  lake  of  Campania,  near 

Capua.  Diodorus  mentions  that,  in  Egypt,  the  bo<lies 
of  the  dead  were.  «-ouveye<l  over  a  lake  called  Acherusia, 
and  received  sentence  according  to  the  actions  of  thedr 
lives.  The  boat  which  carried  them  was  calleil  Baris,  and 
the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence  arose  the  fable  of  Charon 
and  the  Styx.  &c. 

Adiiev'ai>lo,  a.  Capable  of  being  achieved. 

Aoh  iov'ailCO^  n.  Achievement.  ('».) 

Adlievo',  T’.  u.  [Fr.  ac/<ceer.J  To  perform,  to  finish  a 
design  prosperou-sly. 

“  Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown’d  with  sure  success  ; 

The  greater  part  perform’d,  achieve  the  less.”  —  Prj^den. 

—To  gain  ;  to  obtain. 

“  I'ixperience  is  by  industry  achiev’d."  —  Shak. 

Adiievo^menl,  n.  [Fr.  achcvemenl.]  The  performance 
of  HU  action. 

(  //►•r.)  An  escutcheon,  or  ensign  armorial,  granted  for 
the  pcrformuuce  ot  great  actions. 

Adlii‘V'l*r,  71.  One  w  ho  achieves. 

Adlill*  (uA'/V,)  a  wild,  ruountainou.s.  and  boggy  island, 
in  the  county  Mayo,  Ireland.  .Area,  3.'>,2b3  ucre.s,  of 
w'hich  there  air-  not  l.OiHl  under  cultivation.  J'op.  (on 
the  decreii8<*)  Hh<*ut  4,(Hl(>. 

Adiilio'a.  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  A>-tfrtice!Z^  The  A'hillen  i>n'U'f>iliinn.,  commonly 
called  the  Yarrow, or  .'liHbii,  is  cmnimm  in  ficl<ls  in  the 
Northern  State.s  Its  white  or  rose-colored  flowers 
atloru  many  of  our  meadows.  parfi'*ularly  those  witli 
siliciou.s  soils,  frtun  June  to  September.  From  these 
flowers,  which  are  occa.sionally  substituted  for  hop.s  in 
brewing,  an  e.ssential  oil  is  obtained,  nn<!  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves  and  flowering  head.s  i.s  aidil  to  ho  a  valuable 
stomachic.  The  pretty  garden  plant  known  a.s  White 
Bachelor’s  Button  Is  a  cultivated  variety  of  a  species 
of  Achilieti.  The  generic  name  is  <lerived  from  Achilln, 
who  is  said  to  have  di.scovered  the  medicinal  pt  op<‘rties 
of  the  milfoil  while  studying  botany  under  Chiron, 
the  fahuluus  centaur* 

AdiilleH*  son  of  Ibdeus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  ini 
The.ssaiy,  and  of  Thetis,  daughter  ol  Nereus.  Ho  was 
educated  hy  I'hoenix.  a  refugee,  at  hia  father’s  court. 
Fate  hail  decreed  that,  if  he  fell  before  Tr<*y,  he  should 
gain  everlasting  renown:  if  he  returned  home,  he 
should  enjoy  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  He  chose  the 
former  alternative,  and  joined  the  Grecian  army,  in 
which  he  wjis  pre-eminent  in  valor,  strength,  swiftness, 
and  beauty.  During  tlie  first  nine  years  of  the  war,  we 
have  no  minute  detail  of  his  actions:  in  the  tenth,  a 
quarrel  broke  out  between  him  and  the  generul-iu- 


chief,  Agamemnon,  which  led  him  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  the  contest.  In  consecjueiice,  the  Trojans,  wlio 
before  scarcely  ventured  witlmut  their  walls,  now 
waged  battle  in  tlie  jdain  with  various  issue,  till  they 
reduced  the  Greeks  to  extreme  clistress.  The  Greek 
c«Miucil  of  war  now  sent  its  most  influential  members  to 
sotdhe  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  arms,  but  wiihout  effect.  U.jge  and  grief, 
cau.sed  by  tlie  deatli  of  his  frienil  Patroclus,  slain  hy 
Hector,  imluced  Acliilles  to  return  to  battle.  Thetis 
procured  from  Hcphie.stus  a  fresh  suit  of  armor  for  her 
son,  who,  at  the  clo.se  of  a  day  of  slaughter,  killed  Hec¬ 
tor,  and  draggeii  him  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  the  camp. 
11  ere  ends  the  history  <d’  Achilles,  so  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  Homer.  By  later  authors,  a  variety  of  fable  is 
mixed  up  with  this  simple  narrative.  Thetis  is  said  to 
have  dipped  him,  while  an  infant,  in  the  S^tyx,  which 
rendererl  him  invulnerable  except  In  the  heel,  by'  which 
she  held  liiiu,  ami  lie  was  killed  at  last  hy  a  wound  in 
the  heel.  The  centaur  Chiron  is  made  his  tutor,  instead 
of  I’liceuix.  and  feeds  him  upon  the  marniw  of  lions  and 
other  wihl  besists,  to  improve  his  strength  ami  courage. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years,  Theti?..  anxious  to  prevent  liis 
going  to  Troy,  removed  him,  disguised  as  a  girl,  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedcs,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyro.s.  Here 
ho  became  tlie  father  of  Neoj)tolenius,  or  Pyrrhus,  hy  the 
king’s  daughter,  Deidamia,  rather  precociously;  for  ho 
had  not  been  a  year  on  the  islaml,  when  Ulysses  wa.< 
sent  hy  the  confe<ierate  Greeks  to  seek  liim,  in  const*- 
quence  of  an  oracle,  which  declared  that  Troy  could 
imt  bo  taken  witliout  the  help  of  Achilles.  Ulysses 
arrived  at  the  islaml,  discovered  him  among  the  females 
of  Dycomedes’  houselndd.  and  carried  him  away  to  join 
the  army.  He  was  betrotlied  to  Iphigenia,  daughter  ot 
Agamemnon.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variou.slv 
to.d.  Some  make  him  fall  in  battle;  others  say  that 
he  was  treacherously  slain  in  a  temple,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  nuptials  with  Polyxena,  daughter  of  Priam;  hut 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  wjis  killed  by  Paris, 
Apollo  aiding  him,  ami  directing  his  arrow.  He  was 
entombed  on  the  promontory  of  Sigienm,  and  a  mighty 
harrow  raised  over  his  remains,  which  still  rivets  the 
attention  of  travellers;  lliough  it  must  always  remain 
doubtful  to  whose  memory  this  mound  of  earth  was 
really  raised.  When  Alexander  saw  his  tomb,  it  is  said 
that  ho  placed  a  crown  upon  it,  exclaiming,  “that 
Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during  his  life-time,  a 
friend  like  Patroclu.s,  and,  after  his  death,  a  poet  like 
lltmier.” 

Achillis  tondo*  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  A  tendon,  so 
called,  because,  as  fable  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Acliille.s,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she  dipped  him  in 
the  river  Styx,  to  make  him  inviilueralde.  It  is  the 
strong  and  pow'erful  tendon  of  the  heel,  which  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  divers  muscles,  and  wdiich  extends 
from  the  calf  to  the  heel.  When  this  tendon  i.s  unfor¬ 
tunately  cut  or  ruptured,  us  it  may  he,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  exertion  or  spjism  of  the  muscles,  of  wliich 
it  is  a  continuation  the  use  of  the  leg  is  immediately 
lost;  and  unless  the  part  he  afterward  successfully 
united,  the  jiatient  will  remain  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
indications  are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided  parts 
together,  and  t  >  keep  them  bo,  until  they  have  become 
firmly  united. 

Aolilili'oiiOM*  n.  (Tint.)  A  genus  of  handsome  tropical 
herbs,  order  (jeftutiraceir,  chiefly  distinguisluid  hy  tlieir 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  five-parted  sub-cqual  calyx,  aud 
scaly  underground  tubers. 

Acll'iii;;.  n.  ('uutinued  i>ain  ;  uneasine.ss. 

A<*ll'ii*ile,  n.  (,1//m.)  A  silicate  of  copper,  so  named 
from  Arhir  tlie  merchant  hy  whom  it  was  first 

iutroilucetl  iiitti  Europe;  —  also  cal)«‘d  Dioctase,  q.  v. 

Aclllaiii3'ii>oiis«  a.  [Gr.  a,  without,  aud  chUunys,  a 
tunic.]  (Bit.)  Plants  which  have  neither  calyx  nor 
corolla,  ami  whose  flow’ers  are  consequently  destitute 
of  a  ctivering,  or  naked. 

Acliiiiet,  (lEDUC,  or  Oocomat,  a  Turkish  general,  h. 
1440  in  Albania.  After  the  death  of  Mohauimet  II., 
1482,  he  declared  for  Bajazet,  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
an  I  \v!us  nevertheless  afterward  assassinatetl  by  him. 

Aoliniet  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  succeeihal  his 
fathm-,  .Mahoni-  t  III.,  in  1043.  He  was  then  only  fif¬ 
teen.  and  began  his  reign  by  endeavoring  to  suppress 
a  rebellion,  W'hich  lasted  two  years.  He  next  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Germans,  in  W’hich  lie  was  assisted 
hy  the  famous  Bethlein  Gabor.  Peace  was  concluded 
in  IGOC;  hut  he  continue*!  to  be  disturbed  by  insurrec¬ 
tions, aud  the  security  of  his  throne  was  threatened  hy  a 
pretender  to  hi.s  rightful  inheritance.  He  Indulged  in 
sensual  ideti-sure.s  and  in  fti-M  sports;  hut  tlnnigh  pnmd 
and  ambitious,  was  less  sanguinary  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  I>.  1017. 

Aeliinot  II.,  successor  to  his  brother  Solyman  in 
Di'JI,  d.  169;>. 

Aollinot  III.,  son  of  Mahomet  IV.;  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  in  170.3,  o  i  the  depo.sition  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Mustapha  II  Ho  slielt<*r<al  Charles  XII.  of  Swe¬ 
den,  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  di'clared  war 
agkinst  the  itu.ssitns,  hut.  soon  after,  concluded  an 
advantageous  peace.  He  likewise  imnle  w’ar  on  the 
Venetians,  ami  rec()vereil  from  them  the  Morea;  hut  in 
an  attack  on  Hungary  his  army  was  defeateil,  hy  Prince 
Eugene,  in  1716,  at  the  battle  of  Peterw'anlein.  Achmet 
was  dethroned  in  1730.  D.  in  prison,  1736. 

Adlinet  Pa<*lia.  a  TnrkiNh  general  under  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  He  compelled  the  Knights  Hospital¬ 
lers  to  evacuate  Rhodes  after  a  desperate  siege,  152*2. 
Sent  to  Egypt  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  he  assumed  the 
insignia  of  n)yalty.  His  treason  was  promptly  pun- 
islitMi.  He  w'as  stifiod  in  a  bath,  and  his  head  was  sent 
to  the  Sultan. 


Aolitnet.  Resmi  Kfpexdt,  a  Turkish  statesman,  ambai 
Rador  to  Vienna,  1757,  ami  to  Berlin,  1763,  pleiiipoten 
tiary  to  the  peace  of  Kanar((ji.  He  was  subse«piently 
disgrace<i,  and  (lie<l  blind,  1788.  He  wn»te  the  Ids- 
tory  of  the  war  of  1768-1774.  between  the  Turks  and 
Kus.siuiis,  aud  the  narrative  of  hi.s  eiiihassies.  These 
two  works  have  been  translated  into  German. 

AeBimotscliem.  See  Si.mferoPol. 

Acliiiiiii,  or  At'kiiiin,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Nile,  in  Mi<ldle  Egvjkt.  Mavv/.,  coar>e  cotton 
cloth.  Pop.  3,000.  I.at'20O  38'  N.,  Lon.  31°  55'  E. 
This  is  tlie  Pamqxdis  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  tlie 
Chemnis  of  tlie  Egyptians.  The  ruins  (d’the  former  are 
still  visible  in  some  magnificent  granite  pillars. 

Acll'iilit<',  71.  (Mitt.)  A  mineral  (»f  a  brown-black  or 
red-brown  color  on  the  outside,  blackish  on  the  frac- 
ture«i  surface.  It  melts  at  a  Mack  head  before  the 
blowpipe.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms. 
It  occurs,  though  rarely,  imbedded  in  granite  at  Eger. 
(N‘e  AC'iite.) 

Aclioiiry,  a  town  and  ])arish  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  on  the  Siiamioii,  10  miles  W.Jj.W*.  of  Sligo. 
Area  of  par.  60,896  acres,  /bp.  13,500. 

A'olior,  V.  (M«'d.)  'rhe  Rcald-head;  so  calle*!  from  the 
branny  scales  thrown  off  i(.  A  disease  which  attacks 
the  Iniiry  scalp  of  the  head,  for  the  most  part  of  young 
children,  firming  Foft  and  scaly  eruptions.  The  achor 
differs  from  the  favus  and  tim*a  only  in  tlie  degree  of 
virulence.  It  is  called  /ay'os  when  the  p«'rforatioiis  are 
large;  and  Dnca  when  they  are  like  those  wliich  are 
made  hv  moths  in  cloth;  hut  generally  by  tinea  is 
understood  a  dry  scab  on  the  iiairy  scalp  of  children, 
with  thick  scales  and  an  offensive  smell. 

A'elior,  or  Acliortomi*  a  po^t-vj!lage  of  Colum- 
hiana  co.,  Ohio,  about  3  miles  \V.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line. 

AVIi  ra««.  or  Sapota,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  iiiupotaceie.  TTiev  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Several  Ppecies 
yield  luscious  fruits:  thuR,  tlie  Aeftroj  sapota  produces 
the  Bapi*odilla  plum,  and  the  Achras  rtiamnnsa  the 
marmalade.  The  barks  of  certain  sjiecies  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  and  the  milky 
juices  of  others  yield  substances  resenibliiig  gutta- 
jiercha. 

A<*hray,IjOcli,  a  small  but  picturesque  lake  in  the 
c*mnty  of  Perth,  Scotland,  15  miles  N.M  .  from  Stirling. 
Introduce*!  in  the  “  Duly  of  the  I^ake”  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Acliroinat'lc*  *7.  [Gr.  akymnatn'i^  villiout  color.] 
(Opt.)  free  from  color,  not  sliowing  color  from  tlwi 
decomposition  of  light. 

Achromatic  L-'nxes.  The  white,  or  rather  colorless 
ray  of  light,  is  compo.'^ed  of  seviTul  colon^il  ra>’.«;.  which 
have  various  degre*‘8  of  refraiigihility.  (Sec  Refrac¬ 
tion’,  Lmin,  CoLoii.)  When  the  direct  ray  is  refracted, 
it  divides  itself  into  c**lored  rays,  deviating  in  various 
degrees  from  tin*  right  Hue  of  tlie  primitive  ray.  The 
rays  thus  retracted  hy  the  convex  ol)je<*t-gla-ss  of  an  old 
teiescope  do  not  meet  exactly  in  one  point,  the  focus  of 
the  glass,  hut  rather  at  several  points,  so  as  to  pnaluce 
the  vari*)us  colors,  re*l,  Miie,  and  yelhiw,  wliich  siir- 
roiiinl  the  object  and  diminisli  its  distinctness.  This 
imperfection  has  been  corrected  by  the  invention  of  the 
achromatic  Imse.f.,  usually  composed  of  two  separate 
len.ses,  a  convex  and  a  concave,  of  substances  having 
different  refractive  and  (H>ju“rsivo  powers,  ns  crown  and 
flint  glass,  throiigli  which  the  light  emerges  undecom- 
posed.  The  dialitic  telescope,  lately  invented  hy  the 
Viennese  ojitician  Plbssl,  has  the  compound  objt'cl-glass 
placed  at  regiiliit*'*!  distances  apart,  which  allows  a  short¬ 
ening  of  ihe  inbo.  (See  Aberrmion,  Light,  Lens,  Prism, 
Chr*)mA  'IC,  Refraction,  Optics.) 

Aoliroiiiatic'ity  •  ».  The  state  of  being  achromatic. 

Aoiiro'matism,  u.  The  «lestruction  of  the  primary 
color's  \Nhi<;h  accompany  the  image  uf  an  *d»ject  seen 
through  a  prism  or  lens;  —  want  of  color.  (Braiide.) 

Actk  ro'iiiatizo*  r.  a.  To  dejirive  of  color. 

Aehron'ical.  See  Acronvcai.. 

A<*li9!»ai«  a  town  of  Circassia,  near  the  Terek,  150  miles 
S.E,  fnmi  Georgievsk. 

AflltyrUa,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Khar¬ 
kov,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Kharkov.  Manu/.y 
jirincipally  woollen.  Pop.  upwanl  of  14.000. 

.loliyr,  a  strong  town  and  ca.stle  *jf  Ukraine,  on  the 
riveV  Lbirsklo,  about  127  miles  E.  of  Kiew. 

A(*lkyraii'tti<^s.  N.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  erect,  procum- 
b<‘Ut,  ami  sometimes  climbing  trees  ami  shrulis,  oi<}er 
A  mit  ranthucen-. 

A<*i,  or  A  «'i  Koa'Io.  a  .seap*)rt  town  in  Sicily,  prov.  of 
<\atania,  w<dl  built  with  lava,  having  a  castle  aud  many 
fine  edifices.  A/nn/.,  silks,  linens,  cutlery,  aud  filigree 
\\ork.  in  which  an  ext^-nsive  tra*le  is  carried  on.  I’op. 
24,151.  Here  was  the  cave  of  l*«'lYphemus  ami  the  grotto 
of  Galata^a.  It  is  celebratetl  for  it.s  uiiiienil  waters. 

Aoia*  n.  (Gr.  oA-c,  a  point.]  (Sarg)  A  needle  with 
thnwl  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

Acic'iila,  n.  [Lat.,  u  7\eeillr..]  (Hot.)  The  bristle-like 
racliis,  (►r  the  singh-flowered  spikeleta  of  certain  grasses. 

(Z'H>t.)  A  ^pine  or  prickle. 

Aoie'ulur,  and  Aeioiilato*  a.  Needle-.shnp«*il. 

Acic'iilarly*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  needles  or  sharp 
pidnts. 

Acie'iiliform,  a.  Having  the  form  of  needles. 

Ac'hI*  (i.  [Lit.  rtciW/c^.j  Sour,  sharp  or  biting  to  the 
taste,  like  vin«'gar:  —  tart;  as  “uciV/ fruits.”—  Set*  Acids. 

Aci<lif’'erous,  a.  (('hem.)  Coiitaiiiiug  or  producing 
aci*l. 

Aoikl'i  liable,  G.  Tliat  wliich  Is  capable  of  being 

converted  into  an  aci*).  Such  Ruhstames  are  also 
t«‘rme*l  radicals,  ami  aciilifiahlt  bases. 

Acidilica'tioii,  n.  The  act  of  giving  acid  prax*ertics. 


ACIN 


ACCEM 


ACON 
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Acld'iflcr,  n.  (CVru.)  The  principle  proilucing  aei«lity. 

u.a.  (CV'ttjm.)  To  convert  into  iiu  acid;  to  make 

sour. 

Aciclim'etcr,  n.  ILat.  acidum^  acid,  ami  vietrum,  a 
measin’e.]  {Oiein.)  An  iu^jtrumeiit  Ibr  atjcertainiug  the 
streiigtli  oi  acid:?. 

Aoicliiii'etry,  n.  (Ohem.)  An  expeditions  metlmd  of 
ascertaining  ll»e  quality  of  free  acid  contained  in  any 
given  liquid,  based  upon  the  law  of  definite  i»roportions. 
It  is  employed  us  a  means  of  deiermining  the  actual  or 
intrinsic  value  of  the  crude  aciils  met  witli  in  commerce. 
To  facilitate  this  process,  taldes  have  been  cijnstructed 
hy  Dr.  Ure  ami  others,  s^ee  Voi.umetuic  Analysis. 

Acid'ity*  ami  AeiditeHS,  n.  [Fr.  aciditc.]  ^^ouruess  ; 
hliarpness  ti>  the  taste. 

Ac'idn,  n.  pt.  [hat,  sour.]  (Chrm.)  A  nnmerouH 

ami  important  class  ofclnmiical  bodies,  which  uredistin- 
guishuil  by  the  property  of  combining  with  bases  to  form 
salts.  (See  IIasks,  and  Svlts.)  They  are  generally  sour  to 
the  taste;  in  most  ins taJices  they  have  a  great  alllnityfor 
wr.ter,  and  are  solnblo  in  it;  they  red'len  nearly  sill  the 
Vegetable  blues;  they  unite  with  metals  ami  theiroxides, 
alkalies,  and  earths.  It  was  long  lield  that  oxygen  was 
con  taint'd  in  all  the  acids.  This  element  iloes  indeed  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  greatest  number;  Imt  it  has 
been  ascertained  tb  it  in  very  many  cases  the  acidifying 
principle  is  hyilrtfgen.  It  1ms  consequently  been  consid- 
eretl  m*ce'.Siiry  t*»  tlivide  aciils  into ojrf/icb/.s  (or  oTucids)^ 
formed  by  oxygen,  and  ht/dracuh^  formeil  by  hydrogen. 
These,  again,  are  subdivided  into  anhf/tlroua  actcis,  or 
acids  without  water, and  hydrated  acids,  or  aeids  contain¬ 
ing  water.  According,  however,  to  the  latest  researches 
of  chtMiii.sts,  all  acids  are  hydracids.  The  acids  rurnished 
by  the  mineral  kingdom  are  termed  mineral  ncuh.  Metal¬ 
lic  acids  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygon  and 
a  metal;  and  i-rganic  aeids  are  those  whicli  eontain  car¬ 
bon.  or  are  fortned  with  organic  subst  ince.s.  In  the 
system  of  chemical  noiu'-nclature  proposed  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  French  clieniists  (luyton  de  Morveau  ami  Lavoisier, 
the  mineral  acids  are  designated  by  an  adjective  forrneil 
out  of  the  iKinio  of  their  elements,  and  terminating  in 
ntis  or  ic  ;  thus,  sulphnr  iM.’f  acid,  phosplior/c  acid,  imply¬ 
ing  that  they  are  formed  the  first  of  snlplmrand  oxygen, 
tlie  second  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  If  the  acid  l>e 
formed  by  hydrogen,  the  term  is  commenced  with  hydro; 
thus,  hydiwhloric  acid  signifies  tliat  t)\e  compound 
coiihtiiis  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  The  two  syllahle.s  nng 
ami  »c  afllxed  to  the  mum'S  of  acid  compounds,  indicate 
two  dilT'-rent  modifications;  fc  always  denoting  an  acid 
wliich  contains  more  oxygen  than  tlie  aci<l  who.se  name 
terminates  in  ons:  tor  example  sulphuric  acid  has  for  its 
acid  Tying  j)rinclple  more  oxygen  than  Kulphuro«s  acM 
It  was  first  thought  that  asniistance could  not  form  with 
oxygen  more  than  tlie  two  above-mentioned  componmls  ; 
but  cuse.s  were  snl»sequently  discovered  wherein  a  snb- 
etance  was  found  to  make  witli  oxyg'-n  as  inan^’  as  five 
diff-Tent  co!ul»inations.  In  order  to  distingnisli  tliese 
coJii^dmitions  from  the  others,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
employ  three  prefixes  borrowed  trom  thetireek  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  h-ipo  lunder).  hyper  (above),  or  briefly  per  (In  the 
higliest  degree.)  Thus,  hypoMilphnrous  acid  is  an  acid 
compos'd  of  sulphur  and  a  smalbT  proportion  of  oxygen 
acid  than  sulphurous  acid;  percliloric  acid  contain.s 
more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid.  <fec.  (For  further  details 
upon  this  subject,  see  Chemical  Nomenclktl'RE.)  The 
organic  acids,  which  are  mucli  more  numerous  lhaii  tlie 
mineral  acids,  and  which  all  contain  carbon  and  bydro- 
gen,  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  some  nitrogen, 
have  no  legular  nomencl.ilure.  Tlie  most  important  of 
tiiese  cliemic.il  bodies  are :  among  tlie  mineral  acids,  sul¬ 
phuric,  sulphurous,  liyilrosulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
ar.sejiious.  arsenic,  clirotuic,  liyilrofiuoric,  hydrochloric, 
chloric,  iodic,  carbonic,  horacic,  and  siliidc;  among  the 
organic  acids,  formic,  hydrocyanic,  oxalic,  acetic,  malic, 
tartaric,  succinic,  benzoic,  citric.  Ac.  (See  those  words.) 
Acids  are  extensively  employ<*d  in  medicine,  pr  ncipally 
in  cits.'s  of  inflammation,  fever,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  irritation  of  the  skin. 

AcidTlltP^  n.pl.  {Med.)  Mcnlicinal  springs  impregnated 
with  carbonic  aeid. 

Aei<rtilate,  v.a.  [Yr.aciduler.]  To  imbue  slightly  with 
Hi'ids. 

Aoi4lii1a'tlon,  n.  (C/im.)  Art  or  process  of  acidu¬ 
lating. 

Acnrulou**,  nf.  [Yr.acidnle,']  Slightly  acid. 

Acidulo  is  witerg.  .Mineral  waters  which  contain  so 
great  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  to  render  them 
acidulous,  or  gently  tart  to  the  taste. 

Ac'irorm,  a.  [Lat.  acus,  needle,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Shapiid  like  a  needle. 

Aoilius  iilubrlo,  a  Roman  consul,  of  plebeian  origin. 
II.  c.  lyi.  Sent  again.st  Anti<»chu8,  king  of  Syria,  lie 
wa.s  viet<*rious,  ami  on  liis  return  he  had  a  triuiiq)h. 
He  was  the  first  to  wliom  a  statue  of  gobi  was  erected 
in  Italy.  Accu-ied  by  the  D.itricians  of  keeping  hack  the 
jnihlic  spoils,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  comlemnation. 
His  “Annals  of  Rome,”  written  in  Greek,  are  full  of 
fables. 

.\nother  Acib'us  Glabn'n,  consul  in  tlie  reign  of  Domi- 
tian,  and  put  to  death,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  M'a,s 
remarkable  only  by  bis  strengtli,  linving  fonglit  and 
killed  a  lion  in  the  s  irens,  without  rei-eiving  a  wound. 

Acina'ceoiis,  a.  [Lit.  aa/ms,  a  grape-stone.]  Full  of 
kernels. 

.Acluac'ifoPin,  Cimeter-Shaped. 

Aoin'iiforiii.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cluster  of  grapes. 

Acinose'^  Acinous,  a.  Consisting  of  minute  granu¬ 
lar  concretions. 

Ac'iuuH,  n.:  p/.  Acini.  (Anat)  A  cluster  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  secerning  follicles  of  certain  conglomerate  glands; 
as  the  liver. 


{Hot.)  The  separate  carpels  of  a  succulent  fruit  Con¬ 
sisting  of  many  caiqiels;  us  the  raspberry. 


Pig.  23.  —  KUDUS  IP^US.  {liaspbrrry.) 

1.  Perigjnous  stanieos.  2  Fruit  ia«gregaieU  carpels  or  acloi). 

3.  Section  of  the  fruit. 

Aoipen'scr,  u.  [Lat.  sturgeon.]  {Z<ml.)  A 

genus  <d' fishes  in  the  Linnteaii  system,  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  which  are.  tliat  the  month  is  retrai  tile 
and  destitute  (T  teeth,  and  the  gills  have  only  one  aper¬ 
ture  on  each  side.  Tlie  genus  acijieiiser  is  sejiarated  by 
Agassiz  from  the  otb-  r  cartilaginous  fishes.  It  forms  a 
link  between  tin*  o.sseons  and  cartilaginous  fi.«hes,  having 
its  gills  protect<‘d  by  an  opercnliim.  ami  only  a  single 
i.ssue,  or  gill-opening,  on  each  side  of  tlie  re.spn'itory  cur¬ 
rents:  but  at  the  same  time  having  no  rays  to  tlie  bran- 
cliiostegal  memlirane,  ami  liaving  the  wliole  of  its  true 
internal  skedeton  in  a  cartilaginous  state.  By  Cuvier, 
tln-refore.  the  genus  acipen.ser  is  placed  in  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  division  of  fishes,  but  si-parat'sl  from  the  rays, 
sharks,  ami  lam|ireys,  which  liave  five  or  more  gill-open¬ 
ings  on  each  .'<idr\  to  form,  along  with  tlie  genera  spatu- 
laria  and  cliiimura,  the  onler  elentliero-brancluata,  or 
those  which  have  the  branchiic  free  at  their  outer  cir¬ 
cumference,  In  the  system  of  Aga.s.'^iz  the  sturgeons  are 
joined  with  the  sauroid  fishes,  siluri,  ixdypterus,  and 
some  other  genera,  to  f(»rm  the  order  Gunuidcs.  See 
Stuuoeom. 

A'cis,  n.  {Myth^  A  shepherd  of  Sicily,  with  whom  Gnla- 
tn?a  fell  in  love;  ujion  which  hi.s  rival,  Polyphemus, 
through  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death  with  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  rock.  The  gods  cliang<-d  Acis  into  a  stream, 
which  rises  from  M<iuiit  ^Ftna,  and  wliich  is  now  called 
Jack  He  was  the  son  of  Faunnsaml  the  nymph  sima‘- 
this.  This  fable  forms  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  modern 
opera. 

Acts,  n.  (BoC.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Amaryllidacas. 

Aoilir'g^y,  n.  Operative  surgery. 

Ac'keil,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Mag¬ 
deburg,  with  a  citadel,  situate  on  the  Elbe,  about  5  miles 
frtnii  Dessau.  Pop.  4,10t). 

AoU'or,  n.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

AoknouT'oilg'O,  V.  a.  [Lat.  agnoscere..)  To  make  nmt- 
t»^r  <»f  i)ublic  knowledge  in  relation  toone’s  self,  oropeiily 
to  identify  one’s  self  with  it.  To  avow;  to  admit:  to  re¬ 
cognize;  to  ow’ii;  to  accept;  to  confess;  to  jirofess;  to 
imLrse. 

Aokiiowl'o<lg;*or,  «.  One  who  acknowledges. 

A<*Uiio%vro(l;;'nieiit,  ri.  The  act  of  acknowledging; 
the  act  of  expres-jing  thankfulness  lor  a  favor  received. 

{Law  )  A  declaration  by  a  grantor,  made  belore  a  per¬ 
son  having  authority  to  take  the  same,  that  the  iiistru- 
m  ‘lit  is  his  act  ami  deoil.  For  the  requisites  of  the  laws 
of  the  flifforent  States,  see  Dunlap's  Forms. 

Aoli'ilos,  n.  {Aniifi.)  A  missile  weapon,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  kiml  of  dart  or  javelin,  made  use  of  by  tlie 
ancient  Romans.  According  to  Siailiger,  it  was  a  globu¬ 
lar  weapon,  and  poi.sed  hya  wooden  stem. 

Aoli'iiio,  a.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and  cUnein.  to  incline.]  M’ith- 
ont  inclination;  —  apjilied  to  the  magnetic  equator,  or 
the  line  near  the  eartli's  equator  on  wliicli  the  magnetic 
needle  i.s  exaetly  horizontal  and  has  no  dip. 

Ac'iiie,  n.  [Or.  akme,  a  point.]  The  top;  the  highest 
point. 

{Med.)  The  utmost  violence  or  crisis  of  a  disca.se. 

{IFipt.)  The  highe.st  point  of  pathos  to  which  tlie  mind 
is  conducted  by  a  series  of  impressions  gradually  rising 
in  inten.sity. 

Ao'iiiite,  and  Ackmito,  n.  [Or.  al'mp,  a  point.] 
{Min.)  A  monoclinic  bi.silicate  crystal,  of  a  dark-brown¬ 
ish  color,  ami  a  bright  ami  somewhat  resinous  lustre. 
Omp.  Silica,  51.3 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  30.4  ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  5  1  ;  soda,  13.2. 

Acmon'iiBoM,  «.  {Myth.)  One  of  tlie  C.yclops. 

Ac'no,  and  Acna«  n.  [Or.  aehne,  anything  that  comes 
off  the  surface.]  (M&l.)  A  small  pimple  or  hanl  tubercle 
on  the  fare,  wlilch  arises  usually  about  the  time  that  the 
Itody  is  in  full  vigor. 

Ao'nosfim,  «.  [Or.  a,  privative,  and  knao,  to  scratch.] 
(AnuL)  Tliat  part  of  the  spine  of  the  back  whicli  reaches 
from  the  inetaphrenon,  which  is  the  part  ladwixt  the 
slnmlibT-blafle,  to  the  loins.  This  part  seems  to  have 
been  originally  so  called  in  quadrupeds  only,  because 
they  cannot  reach  it  to  scratcli. 

A  <*o<‘k-kill,  m/r.  (Xaut.)  Hanging  at  the  cAt-head, 
ready  for  letting  go,  as  an  anchor. 

AocPine'tre,  n.  [Gr.  akoimetos,  sleepless.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An 
order  of  Greek  monks  who  flourished  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  prin<  ipal  cloister  was  at  Irenarium,  near 
Constantinople.  They  liad  to  chant  the  divine  service 
day  and  night,  without  ceasing,  dividing  themselves  for 
this  purpose  into  three  bodies,  succeeding  one  another 


alternately.  In  the  6th  century  they  were  pot  under  the 
Ikui  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  leaning  toward 
NeKtonHiiiem. 

A<*orog:y,  or  Akolog-y*  u.  [Gr.  akos.H  remedy,  and 
lo{/os,ii  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  reuiedicM,  or 
of  the  materia  mnlica. 

Ac'olyte,  Aoolyffi,  and  Acolothlst,  «.  [Or.  alo- 
toutho.s,  tlisdple.J  {Eccl.  //isL)  In  the  Catholic  eliureh.  one 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  wliose  office  it  is 
to  attend  upon  tlie  deacons  ami  subueacons  intbeminis- 
try  of  tlie  altar,  tolfglitand  bold  the  candles,  to  bear  the 
incense,  to  pre.sent  tlie  priest  with  wine  and  water,  Ac. 
In  the  primitive  church,  tlie  acol  vtes  wen*  in  holy  orders, 
ami  latiked  next  to  the  sulHb'acons ;  but  at  the  present 
time,  the  diitie!^  of  the  acolyte  are  very  ulten  perloruit'd 
by  laymen  and  chori.stirr-boys. 

Ac^oiua,  in  .Mississippi,  a  small  town  of  Holmes  co. 

A<m>IIII1,  ill  Minnesfita,  a  township  of  McL(‘(nl(‘o. 

Ac*Oiliti,  or  St.  Est<Gmii  do  Aooiiia.  Neiv  Mexico, 
a  town  about  00  in.  W.S.W.  ol  Albuquerque. 

Acoii^oatfiia.  a  jiruvinco  of  the  kingdom  of  CTiiTi, 
bounde^i  N.  and  W.  by  the  prov.  of  Quillota,  Fk  by  the 
Amies,  and  by  Saitliago.  wtrw,  12,000  square  miles. 
Desc.,  niountainoii.H,  ami  fertile  in  the  valh'js.  The 
mountain  Acoiicag?ia  is  tlie  loftiest  of  tlie  Andes,  being 
23,910  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  bit.  32^  3JS'  30"  S., 
long.  70*^  0'  3ii"  \\ .  J*ro</.,  imiize,  wheat.  be:njs,  pump¬ 

kins,  melons,  and  other  garden-produce;  vineyards  and 
oi'cliards  are  plentiful,  and  in  summer  numerous  flocks 
are  pastmed  on  the  slojies  of  the  Andes;  figs,  nectarines, 
peaches,  Ac.,  are  sent  to  Santiago  and  Valjiaraiso.  (bdd 
is  found  and  c<qq)er  is  worked  in  mim  s.  I’op.  124,828. 

'i  he  chief  town  i«  t^an  F<‘lipe. —  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
mountain  Aconcagua  rises  a  river  of  the  saiiio  name, 
wliich  flows  and 

joins  the  Pacific  12 
miles  N.  of  Valparaiso. 

Ac'Oiii'tatoM,  n.  pi. 

{Chem.)  'riie  salts  tbrni- 
e<l  by  the  union  <»f  the 
aconitic  acid  with  dif¬ 
ferent  bases. 

Ao'oiiifo^u.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  gen.  Jcowi- 
tnm,  tlie  Aconitnm  na- 
pellus,  familiarly  know'n 
as  tlie  Monk’s-hood,  or 
Molfs-bane.  Its  active 
jirinciple,  the  aconitine, 
is  a  virulent  poison.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  cultivated  as  a 
garden -plant  for  the 
sake  of  i(s  handsome 
purple  flowers. 

Aeon'itic  Acid. 

(Chem.)  An  acid  found  in 
the  roots  and  leaves  of 
T!ionk’s-boo«l  and  other 
aeonites.  It  is  also  pro- 
dnce<l  by  tlie  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  citric  acid  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  24.  —  aconiilm  naplllus. 
heat.  Form.  3110  C12H3O9. 

Aeoil'itino.  or  Aoonitia.  n.  (Chem.)  A  powerful 
vegetable  alkaloid,  prepared  trom  the  root  of  the  Acoti'<- 
tu/a  (aconite.)  It  is  one  of  the  most  xirulent 

of  poisons,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  valuable  medi¬ 
cine.  Externally  ajqdied,  it  prisluces  on  the  skin  a 
prickling  sensation,  wliich  is  followed  by  a  peculiar 
numbness.  An  ointment  containing  aconitine  is  often 
used  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  acute  rlieuiiniti>m,  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  lieart.  The  honioeopatbic  physicians  make, 
a  great  nee  of  it  in  fevers.  Its  narcotic  action  is  so  ac¬ 
tive  that  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  may  endanger  the  life  of  an 
adult.  The  most  effectual  antiibde  in  case  of  poisoning 
is  warm  water,  administered  till  it  produces  voniiling, 
after  which  stimulaiit  remedies  should  be  applied  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  The  alkaloid  consists  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  carbon,  bvdrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen;  its  for 
mula  being  C^o  II47  N'  ^4* 

Aoon'itiiiii*  n.  [^rom  Acone,  a  town  in  Bithynia,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  poisonous  herbs.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants, 
lam.  Banunculaceev.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  jioisoii- 
ous  ;  but  when  tlie  extracts  prepared  from  them  are  ns<‘d 
in  proper  doses,  their  narcotic  and  diajilioretic  effects 
prove  highly  beneficial.  The  flowers  of  many  species 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  resemble  little  liel- 
niets.  The  root  of  i\\e  Acondnm  frox  is  tliejuinci- 
pal  source  of  the  celebrated  Indian  j»oison,  Bilh.  or  Bish. 
The  Moiik’s-liood,  Aconiinm  naprllns,  is  the  officinal  plant 
of  our  pharmacopceia.  See  Aconite. 

AoOiiteiiw.  {Myth.)  A  famous  hunter,  changed  by  tlie 
liead  of  Medusa  into  a  stone  at  the  nuptials  of  Berseus 
and  Androiiieila. 

Acon'Iia.and  AeoiitiaN.  v.  [Gr.  akon,  a  dart.]  {Zoi'l.) 
A  genus  of  non-venomous  ophidian  reptiles,  allimi  to  tlie 
snakes  proper  (angws),  but  destitute  of  the  Ininy  rudi«i 
ments  of  the  scajmlarand  pelvic  arches.  They  are  known 
by  the  trivial  name  of  Dart-snakes;  are  numerfuis  in 
species,  and  distribut<*d  over  tlie  w'armer  and  iimre  arid 
jiarts  of  the  old  wiadd.  Their  food  consists  of  small 
worms,  insects,  and  larvje.  They  were  tlie  subject  of 
fabulous  accounts  by  the  ancient  naturalists  and  poets, 
who  attributed  to  them  the  power  of  projecting  them¬ 
selves  with  80  much  force  and  velocity  as  to  transfix  the 
object  aimed  at. 

{Astron.)  A  blazing  star,  shooting  like  an  arrow. 

A<*4>ii'tiliM«  a  yoiitli  of  the  island  uf  Cea,  who  went  to 
Delos  to  see  the  sacred  rites  which  were  piM-formed  there 
by  a  crowd  of  virgins  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  fell  in 
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loTo  with  Cydippe,  a  hcautifiil  virj];ln.  Not  daring,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  birth, -he  presented  her  with  an  apple,  on  which 
were  inscribed  these  words :  “  I  swear  by  Diana,  Acon- 
Tit’8  shall  be  my  Imsband.”  Cydippe  read  the  words, 
and  feeling  herself  compelled  by  the  oath  she  had  inad¬ 
vertently  taken,  married  Acontius. 

Acoo'no^cooiio,  a  town  and  district  of  Africa,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Old  Calabar  or  Cross  river ;  hit.  6°  2y'  N.. 
Ion.  8®  27'  E.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

Arop'ic,  a.  [Or.  a,  priv.,aiid  fcopos,  labor.]  (3/ed.)  That 
which  remedies  weariness. 

A'oor,  a.  [From  Lat.  aceo,  to  be  sour.]  {Mfd.)  Acidify.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  sourness  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  contracted  by  indigestion,  and  from  whence  flatulen¬ 
cies  and  acid  btdehings  arise. 

A'carii.  n.  [A.  S.  aac,  an  oak,  and  cern,  grain.]  {Bot.)  The 
well-known  fruit  of  the  oak.  In  the  early  ages,  acorns 
constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  ft)od  of  man.  (Ovid. 
Metamorph.  i.  106;  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  8,)  Ac.  At  present 
they  are  used  for  the  feeding  of  pigs.  See  Quercus. 

Alcorn,  v.  n.  To  pick  up  and  feed  on  acorns.  “  The  pigs 
are  gone  acominfj.'^ 

Acorn-harnacle,  n.  A  species  of  barnacle. 

A'coriied,  a.  {Her.)  Having  acorns,  as  an  oak-tree  with 
acorns  on  it 

A'oorii-.sliell.  {ZnTil.)  The  popular  name  for  the  D  da- 
and  other  cirripeds,  wliich  inhabit  a  tubular  shell 
who.se  base  is  usually  formed  of  calcareous  laminne.  Its 
slicll  is  compo8e<l  of  many  pieces,  and  thus  capable  of 
enlargement  to  the  wants  of  the  enclosed  animal,  which 
performs  its  necessary  functions  by  an  aperture  at  the 
toj).  The  tentacula  from  this  animal  being  featliered. 
our  credulous  ancestors  !»elieved  that  it  gave  origin  to  a 
bird  called  the  barnacle-goose.  These  curious  but  com¬ 
mon  sliells  are  found  in  all  seas.  They  are  affixed  to 
marine  bodies,  and  their  peduncle  is  sometimes  ftmnd  a 
foot  long.  Their  growtli  must  he  exceedingly  rapid  A 
ship  going  out  with  a  perlectly  clean  Imttom  will  often 
return,  after  a  short  voyage,  covered  with  them. — “Go 
at  low  water  to  a  rock  on  the  beach,  choose  a  few  of  the 
ohb'St  and  largest  lifn[)etvS,  left  uncovered  by  the  reced 
ing  tide,  and  incrusted  with  the  ucorn-shell.s;  throw  the 
limpet-shells  into  a  glass  of  sea¬ 
water,  and  in  a  minute  <»r  two 
the  acorn-shells  upon  them  will 
begin  to  open.  Presently  a 
beautiful  feathered  apparatus 
will  be  extended,  then  with¬ 
drawn.  It  will  again  be  put 
forth, and  again  retracted;  but 
with  such  grace,  regularity, 
and  precision,  that  the  eye  re¬ 
gards  itwith  ever  new  delight; 
and  when  we  con>ider  tliat  it 
thus  ministers,  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  both  to  respiration  and 
nutrition,  a  train  of  idwis  is 
excited,  whii  h  rises  from  the 
humble  shell  to  Him  by  whom 
it  has  thus  wondrously  been  BHg.  26.  —  acorn-shell. 
fashioned.” 

Ao'oru!9,  n.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  kore,  pupil  of  the  eye.] 
{!$'•(.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Orrt-liacefp.  The  Adtrns 
ciil  /mu.<,  or  sweet  flag,  a  member  of  this  genua,  is  the  only 
native  aromatic  plant  of  northern  climates:  tlie  root 
powdered  might  supply  the  j>lace  of  forei'.Mi  spices.  Jt 
blossoms  during  the  months  of  .May  and  June.  The 
thick  creeping  stem  or  rhizome,  commonly  called  the 
root,  is  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant;  it  is  soniewliat 
spongy  and  powerfully  aromatic,  and  has  a  bitterish 
tJX.Hte.  It  is  used  by  the  rechfier.s  to  improve  the  flavor 
of  gin.  Perfumers  make  use  of  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  hair-powder,  and  tanners  in  the  preparation  of  pecu¬ 
liar  sorts  of  leathe  r.  From  the  fresh  rhizome  a  volatile 
oil  is  obtained  by  dUtillation,  used  in  making  aromatie 
vinegar  and  for  scenting  snutf.  In  the  sweet  flag 
i.s  sometimes  used  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  mild 
tonic,  and  many  physicians  speak  liigldy  of  its  beneficial 
elTi'cts  in  cases  of  ague.  It  grows  in  the  United  States, 
in  Europe  and  .\8ia.  It  is  suppo^<i  to  be  the  ca1amu$ 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  hence  its  botanical  name, 
Acorus  calamus. 

Aco*»'mia.  n.  [Or.  fr.pwv.,  and  kosmosy  order.]  (Med.)  Ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  critical  days. 

Acos'mi^m,  n.  A  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
w'orld. 

Acos'mist,  n.  One  who  denies  that  the  world  ex¬ 
ists. 

AcoM'tA,  Joseph,  a  Spanish  .Tesuit,  who,  from  being  n 
missionary  in  Peru,  became  provincial  of  his  order.  B.at 
Medina  del  Campo  1547  ;  d.  at  S«»lamanca  1600.  His 
:  Hi.dory  of  the  W^st  Indies^  first  printed  in  Spanish,  is 
universally  known  and  esteemed. 

Aootvto'dons,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a,  priv., and  koiylcdonyO.'hoV 
low.]  Those  plants  which 

are  propagated  by  spores,  and 
not  by  true  seeds.  Cotyledons 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  first 
leafy  organs  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  development 
of  plants  springing  from  seeds 
properly  so  calleil.  These  rudi¬ 
mentary  organs  do  not  exist  in  f^9' 

spores,  which  are  accordingly  said  to  he  acotyledonous. 
'J‘he  cryplngamnus  or  jl(w«>rless  plants  of  Linna^ug  are 
identical  with  the  acotyledons  of  later  botanists.  In  the 
nat.  ord.  they  are  divided  in  two  classes:  the  Thalloyens 
and  the  Arrogens. 

Acotyled'onotis,  a.  Having  no  cotyledon. 


Acou'chy,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  small  species  of  having 

a  tail  about  two  inches  long  ami  letjembling  that  of  a 
cat;  olive  agouti. 

Acoii'iiietcr,  n.  [Gr.  nkoveiny  to  bear,  and  metrm. 
luciisure.]  An  instrument  for  meiisuiiug  the  degree  or 
extent  of  hearing. 

Acous'tic,  and  Acousi'tical,  a.  [Gr.  akoustikos.] 
Delouging  to  the  ear  or  to  sound. 

Aonisiic  Ducty  in  Anat.y  a  term  applied  to  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  or  external  passage  of  the  ear. 
Ac*ous'tic<*,  n.pl.  That  bram  h  of  Physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  pro[)a- 
gation  of  the  atmospheric  \iliratioa8  which  are  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  science  of  sounds,  and  that  of  the  vibration  of 
elastic  bodies,  flee  Sound 

Ac'<|Ua,  a  village  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  16  miles  S. 

of  beghorn,  noted  lor  warm  baih^. 
Acqiiac^Raiionck^  in  Jersey^  a  post  township 
ol  Passaic  co.,  13  miles  S.M  .  of  New  York,  anil  about  80 
miles  N.E.  of  Trenton. — A  village  of  tlie  same  name,  is 
situate  on  the  Passaic  river,  at  the  bead  of  sloop  navi¬ 
gation.  Pop.  of  township,  4,368. 

Acquaint',  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  acc<n»it<r.]  To  make  familiar 
with  ;  applied  either  to  persons  or  things.  —  To  inform, 
to  communicate  notice  to;  followed  by  with:  — 

'*  We  that  rtc^wainf  ourselve?  triM  every  rone. 

Aud  uuacyauirUec^  utill  ttitAourowu  soul." — Sir  J.  Davie$. 

I  will  not  acquaint  my  f&ther  with  this  hatiness."  —Slmk. 
Acquaiiit'aiicc,  n.  Tlte  state  of  being  acquainted 
with;  familiarity,  knowledge;  it  is  applied  as  well  to 
persons  as  things,  followed  by  with:  — 

*‘Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  bim." 

—  The  person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  him  of 
whom  we  have  some  knowledge,  without  the  intimacy 
of  friendship.  In  tiiis  sense,  the  word  admits  a  plural : 
acgutiintancr  and  uvipwintances  are  lioth  in  use. 
Acqiiaiiit'ance^liip.,and  Aoquaiiitodncss,  n. 

A  state  of  being  ac<|Uainted:  acquaintance. 
Acquaiiit'otl,  a  Familiar;  well  known. 
Acqua|>oiiden'te,atown  of  Italy, seated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  near  the  river  Paglia,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Urvieto. 
It  takes  its  name  Irom  a  waterfall,  which  rushes  from 
tlie  top  of  tlie  mountain.  Poj).  2,500.  —  Hero  Fabricins 
of  AcquapenUente,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  was  born, 
1637. 

Acquar'ia.a  little  town  of  Italy,  noted  for  its  medical 
waters,  12  niilo.s  S.  of  Modena. 

Acqiia'viva,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  Terra  di  Bari, 
16  miles  from  Bari.  Pop.  nearly  6,000. 

— Also.another  little  town  in  tlie  same  part  of  Italy,  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Campobasso. 

.4cquaviva,  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of  Atri,  and 
prince  of  Teramo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  b.  1466. 
d.  1528,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  Encyclopedia,  or  Univeisal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  puldished  a  work  under  that 
title  in  2  vols.  folio,  wliich,  thongb  scanty  and  defective, 
was  found  sufficient  to  give  some  hints  lor  conducting  a 
compilation  of  that  kind. 

Acqiiet',  or  AequoKt^  n.  [Pr.  acquet,  from  Lat.  ac- 
qaiiitbs.J  (Luw.j  Property  obtained  by  purchase  or 
don.ition. 

Ac'qn  I,  a  district  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Alessandria,  on  theN. 
side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Area,  445  square  miles. 
iVfW.,  corn  and  Iriiit.  Chestnut-trees  furnisli  the  pe^o*- 
nntry  with  an  article  of  common  Ibod.  and  silk  worms 
are  reured  as*  a  branch  of  industry.  Pop.  102,000. 

Arquiy  its  capital,  is  seated  on  the  Bormida,  18  miles 
S  S.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop  8,000.  It  has  coniiiKidious 
sulphur  baths.  Celebrated  Ibr  its  great  antiquity,  and 
for  the  remains  of  a  Homan  aqueduct.  Acqui  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1746;  retaken  by  the  Piedmontese; 
and  afterwards  dismantled  by  the  French. 

Ac'qiiia,  a  creek  that  joins  the  Potomac,  30  miles  below 
Alexandria,  Virgiiua. 

Aoquiosco',  v  a.  [Fr.  acguiescer]  To  rest  in,  to  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with,  without  opposition  or  di.scontent. 
Aoquies'conce,  Acquios'cency,  v.  A  silent  ap- 
pciirance  of  consent,  dl.-stinguisbed,  on  one  side,  from 
avowed  consent:  on  the  other,  from  opposition  :  “Cer¬ 
tain  indistinct  murmurings  of  acguiescrjice.^^ 
Acquies^Oiit.  a.  Resting  satisfied ;  submitting. 
Acquiesi'ct^iitly,  ad.  In  an  acquiescent  manner. 
Acqiiinton*  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam's  county.  Pop.  2,960. 

Acqiiirabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  acquir 
able. 

Acqiiir'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  acquired. 
Acquire',  V.  a.  [¥t.  acquerir.]  To  gain  by  one’s  own 
labor  or  power:  to  obtain  what  is  not  received  from  na¬ 
ture,  or  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

Aoquire'moiit,  n.  That  which  is  acquired;  gain; 
attainment;  —  generally  used  in  opposition  to  the  gifts 
of  nature. 

Acquir'er,  n.  One  who  acquires. 

Acqiiir'in^*  n.  Acquirement. 

Aoquisi'tion*  n.  The  act  of  acquiring;  —  the  thing 
acquired;  acquirement. 

Acqul^'ltivc.,  a.  That  is  acquired. 
Acqiiis'itlvely,  ad.  By  acquisition. 

Acqiti^'iti  voiiCAiS*  n.  (Phren.)  The  love  of  acquiring 
property  or  possession. 

Acqiiis'itor,  n.  One  who  makes  acquisitions. 
Acquit',  r.  a.  [Fr.  acquUtf>r.]  To  set  free.  To  clear  from 
a  charge  of  guilt;  to  absolve.  —  To  clear  from  any  obli¬ 
gation;  and,  hence,  to  bear  or  conduct  one’s  self. 
Acqiiit'fal,  n.  [Fr. ac7?«Y/cr,  to  free.]  (Law.)  Deliver¬ 
ance  from  a  criminal  charge.  Thus,  one  who  has  been 


upon  his  trial  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  Is  de¬ 
livered  from  the  charge  by  the  verdict  “Not  guilty,”  of 
a  jury,  is  said  to  be  acquitted.  Should  a  person  Le  in¬ 
dicted  a  second  time  on  the  same  oftence.  he  may  always 
answer  the  charge  by  ]deading  Ibis  verdict,  termed  the 
jdca  of  ''  aiitn/ois  acquit^'  by  which  be  will  be  entitled 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Acquif'lance,  w.  [0.  Fr.]  (Law.)  A  written  discharge 
for  a  Mutii  of  money  that,  has  been  paid.  An  acquittance 
in  full  of  all  demands  will  discharge  all  debts,  excei>t 
such  as  are  on  sp«  cialty ;  viz.  seemed  by  bonds  and  in¬ 
struments  under  seal.  These  latter  cun  only  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  deeil. 

A'cm*in  J\Vw  JV/r/.’ state.  apost-villageofGrecnc  county, 
47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Ac'rasy,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv..  and  IrasiSy  temperament.] 
{Mf'd.)  Excess;  irregularity:  intemperance. 

A'cro,  n.  [Gr.  agru.^.  a  field.]  A  measure  of  land,  ths 
same  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  may  be  readiest  ascertained  by  renn  nibering  that 
a  sipiare  with  its  side  of  22  yards  is  the  tentii  part  <if  an 
acre.  The  chain  with  which  land  is  measured  is  22  yards 
long,  and  10  square  cliains  arc  equal  to  one  acre,  or  to 
4  840  square  yards.  There  are  640  acres  in  a  square  mile; 
thus:  — 

Acre  Roods  Perches  Sq.  yds. 

1  =  4  =  160  4,840 

I  =  40  =:  1,210 

1  =  301^ 

Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  for¬ 
merly  called  I  tolenmis;  on  a  promontory  at  the  foot  of 
MountCarmcl.  Lat  32°  55'  N.,  long.35°  6'  E.  Tliintown, 
capital  of  the  pivshalic  of  the  same  name,  is  famous  for 
the  memorahle  sieges  it  has  sustained.  It  was  btken  by 
the  fir.st  crusaders  in  1104,  retaken  by  the  Faracens 
in  1187,  recovered  by  the  Cbristiiins  nnder  Hicbard 
Ca*ur  de  Lion  in  1191,  and  given  to  the  knights  of  St 
John  (in  French,  St.  Jean)  of  Jerusalem,  whence  it  re¬ 
ceived  tlie  name  of  Ft.  Jean  d  Acre.  In  1291  it  again  fell 
into  the  hamls  of  the  Saracens.  Bonaparte  attempted  to 
storm  tliis  place  in  1799,  but  rcti  eated  after  a  siege  of  6l 
days.  It  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1832,  and 
again  by  ihe  combineil  English  and  Austrian  squadrons 
in  1S40.  Since  then,  Acre  has  been  restored  to  the 
Turks.  Acre  ha.s  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity. 
Strabo  calls  it  Ace.  Pop.  6,U0U. 

A'croag’e,  n.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  piece  of  land;  — 
measurement  of  land  by  the  acre. 

Aoro'lins,  Israil,  a  Swedish  clergyman,  b.  1714,  in 
the  province  of  Rosluy;  d.  1800.  He  wassent  to  America, 
and  resided  for  seven  years  in  Philadelpliia.  174v*-17;6, 
where  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Swedish  colonists 
with  zeal  and  pi'Utlence.  Ill  health  comjielled  him  to 
leave  America.  In  1759  he  jmblished  in  Stockholm  a 
description  of  the  Swedish  colonies  in  America,  com¬ 
prising  much  important  topographical  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware. 

A'cri,  a  town  of  Foutli  Italy,  province  of  Caial>ria-Citra, 
15  miles  N.E.  ofCosenza.  Pcqx.  8,000. 

Ac'rill.  a.  [Lat.  acn#.]  A  term  employed  to  express 
a  taste,  tlie  characteristic  of  which  is  p\mgeiicy  joined 
with  heat;  —  figuratively,  an  acrid  temper. 

Arrid'ii,  or  Aor^-^l  ii«  n.  pi.  [Gr.  akHs,  a  locust.) 
(Zodl )  The  Miyratory  L<icai<U.  a  tamily  of  oi  thopteroui 
insectH,  which  have  a  large  hejtd,  short  and  stout  anten- 
me,  strong  biixl-legs,  tliree-jointed  taisi,  and  no  project¬ 
ing  ovi])osilor.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Locusta- 

•  R1.C,  q.  V. 


Fig.  27.  —  MIGRATORY  LOCU.ST. 


Acridity,  and  Acridness,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
acrid  ;  a  sharp  and  biting  taste. 

Acrido'plia^l,  n.  [Gr.  akris.  locust,  and  phago.  I  eat.] 
A  name  given  to  an  ancient  Ethiopian  tribe,  represeJit- 
ed  as  feeding  on  locusts. 

Acrimo'nious,  a.  Abounding  with  acrimony;  corro¬ 
sive. 

Acrimo'niously,  ad.  In  an  acrimonious  manner. 

Acrimo'niouMness,  n.  Quality  of  being  acrinioni- 
our;  severity. 

Ac'rimony,  rr.  [Fr. aenwontV.]  Sharpness;  corrosivo* 
ness;  hence,  sharpness  of  temper,  severity,  bitterneM 
of  thought  or  language. 
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Acrl«Ki4a«  and  Acrlsy,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
judgment.]  {Me'/.)  A  state  of  disease  of  which  no  de¬ 
cided  opinion  can  be  formed. 

Ac'rita«  Ac'ritans^.n.  pi.  [Or.  akritoa,  indiscernible.] 
(/C^tfyf.)  A  term  proposed  by  Oven  to  be  applied  to  tlic  4rh 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  which  there  is  no 
distinct  diacerniblo  nervous  system;  and  in  which  the 
alimentary  canal  is  not  contained  in  a  distinct  abdomi¬ 
nal  cavity.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Kadiata  of 
Cuvier. 

Aorit'Ical,  a.  (i/ifti.)  Having  no  crisis;  not  foretelling 
a  cri  in, 

Ac'ritll(te«  n.  [Fr.  acrittide.]  An  acrid  taste. 

Aeroaiiiitt'ic,  Aoroaiiiatical,  a.  [Or.  acroanioi, 

I  hear.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  deep  oral  learning;  the  op¬ 
posite  of  exoterical. 

Acroainatics,  and  AcroatlcA,  n.  pi.  Aristotle's 
lectures  on  tlu*  principal  parts  i)f  philt*sophy,  to  which 
none  but  friends  and  scholars  were  admitted  by  him. 

Acroat'ic,  a.  Kelating  t**  a<  roatics;  acroamatic. 

Ac'rohat,  n.  [Or.  akron,  au  extremity,  and  baino,  T  go.] 
A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  rop. “-dancers,  vaulters, 
Ac.  Acrol)at8  perfonn  both  upon  the  tight  and  slack 
r<»pp,  or  upon  ropes  plared  horizontally,  perpendicn- 
larly,  or  obllijnely,  and  the  CKerciso  of  their  ciaft 
reqiiij’es  great  strength,  agility,  and  fearlessness.  Acro¬ 
bats  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece;  and  many,  in  the  pre.sent  day,  have, 
by  the  extraonlinary  nature  of  their  performances,  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  popularity.  For  instance,  Madame 
S.iqui,  llerr  Wengler,  and  Biondin,  who  crossed  the| 
Falls  of  Niagara,  carrying  a  man  upon  his  back,  upon 
a  single  rope,  stretched  and  hustened  to  the  opposite! 
shores.  I 

Acrohat'ic*  a.  Belonging  to  the  art  of  acrobats  or 
rope-dam'ers. 

Aorocar'pi,  n.  (Bnt.)  Mosses  having  their  fructifica¬ 
tion  terminatitig  tlie  axis. 

Acroceraii'iiiiim.  (.Inc.  Gf’og.)  A  promontory  of  | 
Epirus,  with  mountains  call-Ml  Acrocfrannia,  wdiicli  sep  i- 
rated  the  Ionian  ami  Adriatic  se  is.  They  were  remark¬ 
able  for  attracting  storms,  and  thence  dreaded  by  man¬ 
ners.  Its  modern  name  is  Chim.ira.  lat.  40°  25'  N. 

Acroclior'dan,  n.  [Gr  ]  {Med.)  A  kindof  hard  w’art. 
{Z'x'H.)  The  wart-snake. 

Aoroelior'diis,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  serpents  dis- 
c<»vered  in  Java.  They  are  constd(*re(l  noxious,  and 
are  distingnisheil  from  others  by  their  .“ikin  being 
covensl  with  innumerable  small  warts  or  tubercles. 
The  only  speries  accurately  known  at  present  is  the 
AcrtKhovdui  Jamnicus  of  Lacepc'<le.  This  animal  aver¬ 
ages  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  the  body  growing 
gradually  thicker  from  tli''  head  to  the  vent,  and  there 
Niiddenly  contracting  so  as  to  form  u  very  short,  slen¬ 
der  tail. 

Aerocorln'tlm^,  a  ste'^'p  and  lofty  mountjiin, shaped 
as  a  truncated  cone,  overhanging  the  city  of  Corinth. 
1,885  feet  in  heiglit,  on  which  was  i)uilt  a  citadel.  It  was 
one  of  the  horns  on  which  Pliilip  w;i.s  advised  to  lay 
hold,  in  ortler  to  secure  the  Beloponnesus,  figured  in 
the  heifrr.  It  was  also  consid'-red  as  one  of  the  fetters 
of  Greece,  <*f  which  the  others  were  Deiin'trias  in  The.s- 
saly,  ami  Chalcls,  in  Enhoei.  Its  position  was  naturally 
so  strong  that  in  the  time  of  Aratns  a  for<*e  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  defended  it.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  prospects  in  the  worM.  Its  ascent  wa.s  not 
j)ermitted  to  Christians  as  long  as  tlie  country  was  in 
the  p<i.ssp.s8ion  of  the  Turks.  ^See  Fig.  6b4.) 

Ac'rodiis,  n  [Or.,  extreme  tooth.]  A  genus  of 

f(»ssll  placoid  fishes,  having  pavement-like  teetli,  with 
transverse  ridges, 

Aoros'aM'ter,  n.  [Gr.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Perconls  {Percidet). 

A<*r<>s*'enou»,  a.  {Bot.)  Increjisirig  in  growth  from 
the  extremity. 

Acro^f'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  akrnx.  extreme,  and  gmpho,  I 
write.)  The  art,  invented  by  M.  Sdionberg,  of  j)roduc- 
ing  bliM-ks  in  reli»‘f,  for  the  puri>ose  of  printing  from, 
along  with  types,  and  thus  to  supersede  w«M)d-engi‘aving. 

Arro'Ioiil,  n.  [Gr.  accr,  sour;  hat.  o/pum,  oil.]  (C/inu.) 
This  body  constitutes  the  acrid  principle  produecd  by  tin? 
destructive  distil!  ithui  of  fatty  bodies,  resulting  in  fact 
from  the  deconipodtion  of  glycerin.  It  is  a  colorle.ss, 
lirnpiii.  strongly  refracting  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
and  boiling  at  52°  4.  Vapor-<len.sity,  1.807.  Its  vapor 
is  so  intensely  irritating,  tliat  a  few  drops  difrus(*d 
through  a  room  are  sulfiident  to  render  the  atmo^^phen* 
insupportable.  It  burns  readily,  with  a  clear  bright 
flame. 

Ac'pojfens,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  akros,  extreme,  and  gennao,  to 
proihi<;e.J  ( Hot.)  The  second  class  of  the  Fhwerless 
plant.t.  The  organism  in  this  section  is  already  more 
complicated  than  in  the  'I'hallogens.  All  the  species 
have  stomates  or  breathing-pores  on  their  surface,  and 
in  the  great  majority  there  is  a  distinct  stem  and 
leaves.  There  i.s,  however,  no  trace  of  flowers;  and 
sexes  are  wholly  missing;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  can 
be  foun«l  which  resembles  the  anthers  and  pistil  of 
flowering  plants.  We  want  satisfactory  evidence  that 
any  order  of  Aerngens  possesses  organs  which  require  to 
be  fertilized  the  one  by  the  other  to  effect  the  gener¬ 
ating  of  seeds.  Hence  those  reprodnetive  bodies  of 
Acr'tgem^  which  are  analogous  to  seeds  are  called 
fpnrpx.  In  general,  Acrttgpm  are  plants  of  very  small 
stature.  But  in  Ferns  they  occasionally  acquire  the 
size  of  trees;  always,  however,  gmwing  with  a  single 
stem  in  such  cases.  If  they  branch  naturally,  they  do 
so  in  a  f'»rking  manner.  Their  stem,  instead  of  increas¬ 
ing  by  the  (leposition  of  matter  originating  in  the 
leaves,  appears  to  be  a  mere  extension  of  one  common 


vegetating  point,  which  becomes  cylindrical  and  long, 
wlien  it  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  ihe  influence 
of  light.  Tlie  ordeis  of  Acr>'(,pm  resolve  lliemselves 
into  the  three  alliances — Muscales^  Lycopt  dakSf  and 
FUicales^  «p  v. 


Pi'g.  28.  —  FEUN-TREE. 


.lorolopis'idn*,  n.  pi.  '‘Gr.  akros,  extreme,  and 
a  scale.)  (Pal.)  A  family  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  with 
ridge<l  scales. 

Acroritliaii,  a.  Relating  to  an  acrolith.  “An  acro/- 
ithan  statue.” 

Ae'rolitllH,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  akron.  extremity,  lithns,  stone.] 
In  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  signifies  tliose  statues  the 
liands,  arms,  and  fiM‘t  of  winch  were  of  stone,  the  trunk 
of  the  figure  being  of  wood. 

Aoro'illif^l,  a.  Kehiting  to  the  acromion. 

Aoro'niioii,  n.;  pf.  Aoro'mia.  [Gr.,  extreme shonl- 
dt'r.J  The  tippt-r  pn)C(*ss  of  tlie  slioulder-blade,  articu¬ 
lating  with  the  c(dlar-l)one. 

A'oron,  a  king  of  tlie  ('aecinenses,  who,  after  the  rape 
nf  the  Sabine-^,  was  slain  by  Romulus,  in  single  combat. 

Aoron,  a  t(?rritory  of  Guinea,  on  the  Gold  (Viast.  The 
Dutch  have  a  ft»rt.  liere  called  Patience,  and  under  it  is 
tl.e  village.  Lat.  5°  10'  N.,  Ion.  0°  28'  E. 

Aoron'yeal,  Acrontchal.  AcRfiNicMi,  and  Acromp,  a. 
[Gr.  akron,  tho  highest  point,  and  mix,  the  niglit.] 
(Js/rou.)  A  term  apidiefl  to  a  star  when  it  is  opposite  to 
the.  sun,  or  passe.s  the  meridian  at  midnight.  A  star  is 
said  to  he  acronycal  or  to  rise  acronycally  when  it  rises 
at  sunset,  and  to  set  acronycally  when  it  sets  at  or  near 
sunrise. 

Acron  yoally,  ad.  In  an  acronycal  manner. 

Aorop'olis,  n.  [Gr.  extrente,  and  a  town  ] 

The  upper  tow'n  or  citadel  of  a  Grecian  city.  It  wjis 
usually  the  site  of  theori-innl  8ettlen)ent.  and  was  chosen 
by  the  colonists  for  its  natural  strength.  The  most 
celebrateil  was  the  Acrop«dis  or  citadel  of  Athens,  built 
on  a  rock,  an<l  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva  had 
a  temple  at  the  base. 


Pig.  29.  —  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS. 

Acropolita,  G‘  onop,  a  Grecian  author  and  statesman, 
h.  1220  at  Constantinople,  d.  1282.  He  has  left  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Greek  history,  from  the  taking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Latins,  till  its  recovery  by  Michael 
Palaeologns. 

Ac'rospire,  n.  [Gr.  akros,  summit,  and  speira^  a  spiral.] 
{Bof.)  The  spront  at  the  end  of  a  seed  which  has  com- 
mence<l  to  germinate, —  the  plumule  of  modern  bota¬ 
nists.  Maltsters  use  this  term  to  express  the  growing  of 
the  barley. 

Ao'rospir<*d,  p.  a.  Having  sprouts. 

AorOHS',  ad.  an<l  prep.  [From  the  French  d,  as  used  in 
d/ratyrt,  an<l  cross.]  Crosswise;  athwart:  from  side  to 
side.  To  go  acrossy  is  to  go  in  the  direction  opposed  to 
the  length. 

Acros'fle,  n.  [Gr.afrro.% beginning, and  sticho.^,  averse.] 
A  poetical  composition,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
tho  initial  letters  of  each  line,  taken  in  order,  form  a 
person’s  name  or  other  complete  word  or  words,  'fhis 
kind  of  poetical  triflings  was  very  popular  with  the 


French  poets  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  until  Lotus 
XIV.  Among  other  English  writers,  Sir  John  Davies, 
wiio  lived  in  the  H.th  ceiiiury,  amused  himself  in  this 
way.  He  produced  26  pieces,  calh-<i  Hymns  to  Astreay 
each  of  them  forming  an  acrostic  upon  the  words  Elisa- 
betha  Kegina.  The  following  is  an  example : — 

E  ternal  virgin,  goddess  true, 

\.  et  me  ])rusuii)c  to  slug  to  )'0U. 

I  ove,  e'en  great  Jove,  hath  leisure 
8  onietiniert  to  hear  the  vulgar  crew, 

A  nd  heed  them  oft  with  pleasure. 

B  leased  Astreal  1  in  part 
R  njoj  tlie  blessings  you  impart, 

T  he  peace,  the  milk  and  honey, 

H  uiuanlty,  and  civil  art, 

A  richer  dow’r  than  money. 

R  ight  giad  am  1  that  now  Hive, 

K  'en  in  these  days  whereto  you  give 
G  reat  happiness  and  glory; 

1  f  after  you  1  should  be  born, 

N  o  doubt  I  should  my  birthday  scorn, 

A  doiiriug  your  sweet  story! 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  twelve  Tsalms  WTitten 
according  to  this  piittcijde.  Of  these,  the  liytli  Psalri 
is  the  most  remarknblc;  it  consists  of  22  stanzas,  eacl 
of  which  commences  with  a  Hebrew  letter,  and  is 
calletl  by  its  name. 

Acros'tioal,  or  Acrostic,  a.  Relating  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  an  acrostic. 

Acros'licftlly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  acrostic. 

Acros'ticliliiii,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  oid.  l*i>lypfh 
diacexr,  or  Ferns.  The  species  Acrostichum  pf.lypodoideSy 
found  in  5V.  and  S.  of  the  U.  S.,  in  the  damp  forests 
along  rivers,  is  a  parasitic  fern  3  to  6  iiiehes  high, 
gri>wing  on  the  inclined  moss-clad  trunks  of  livingtrees. 

Acro'tarsliuni.  [Gr.]  (Anal.)  The  ujiper  surface  of 
tlie  tarsus. 

Acrofer,  n.  {Arch.)  The  same  as  Acrotfrium. 

Ac'rote'ri,  a  town  in  tlie  island  of  Santorini.  Lat.  36° 
25'  N.,  Ion.  26°  1'  E. 

Acrotc'riiiin,  Acrotorla.  n.  [Gr.,  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  anything]  (>lrc/i.)  The  statue  or  other  ornament 
on  the  summit  or  upper  angle,  anil  sometimes  also  the 
similar  ornaments  over  the  feet  or  lower  angles,  of  a 
jiediment ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  all  included  under 
tho  plural  acroteria. 

{Anat.)  An  extreme  part  of  the  body,  as  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  ears,  &c. 

Acrotliyiii'ioii.  [Gr.  o/ro.v,  extreme,  and  thymnSy 
tliyme.J  {Med.)  A  sort  of  wart,  hard,  rough,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  basis  and  broad  top.  which  have  the  color  of  thyme; 
it  easily  splits  and  bleeds. 

Ac'rotic,  a.  [Gr.  akros,  extreme.]  {Med.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  affecting,  the  surface;  as,  acrofic  diseases. 

Acro'toinoiif^,  a.  {Min.)  Having  a  cleavage  parallel 
with  the  base. 

Acsi,  a  Hungarian  town,  6  miles  S.5V.  of  Komorn.  where 
a  great  many  sheep  are  reared.  Pp.  about  5,UU0. 

Act,  r.  n.  [From  Lat.  actus,  p.  of  ayere.)  To  be  carrying 
into  effect  what  wo  have  determined;  tho  contrary  of 
to  rest. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision."  —  Colton. 

— To  conduct  one's  self;  to  behave.  —  To  exert  power  on 
one’s  self;  a.s,  the  mind  acts  upon  the  body;  or  on 
another,  as  the  magni^tist  on  the  magnetizer. 

To  act  up  to,  to  conform  to;  to  fulfil. 

Act,  1’.  a.  To  perform  a  part:  to  assume  an  artificial 
character;  as,  to  act  the  liero;  —  to  put  in  action;  as, 
“tortci  a  part  on  the  stage;”  —  to  counterfeit;  to  de¬ 
ceive  by  action;  as, 

**  With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursu'd.* 

Act,  n.  [Fr.  aetpy  fnun  Lat.  t/r^as.]  An  action;  sonie^* 
thing  <ione;  a  deed;  a  step  taken;  a  measure  executed; 
an  operation  of  the  mind,  as  an  act  of  the  will;  any 
public  act,  as  an  act  of  Congress,  Ac. 

(Law.)  All  instrument  or  deed  in  writing,  serving  to 
prove  the  trutli  of  some  bargain  or  traiiMiction. 

{Dram.  Lit.)  Tliedivisioii  or  part  of  a  play.  With  the 
ancient  writers,  it  w'as  held  that  a  play  should  be  di- 
videil  into  five  jiarts  or  ai  ts,  neither  more  nor  less.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  rule,  tragedies,  from  the  F^li/abethan  period 
downward,  have  been  divided  into  five  acts.  Comedies 
also  were  generally  divided  into  five  acts;  but  at  the 
present  tiine  this  rule  is  considered,  especially  in  tho 
case  of  the  lighter  forms  of  dramatic  literature,  |iuiely 
arbitrary,  ami  some  excellent  dramas  have  bad  no  more 
than  three  acts.  A.s  in  Ihe  Grei  k  drama  the  stage  was 
never  left  empty  from  the  beginning  to  Ihe  end  of  a 
performance,  there  were  no  acts.  The  chorus,  during 
the  absence  of  other  actors,  kept  the  stage,  and  contin¬ 
ued  the  drama  by  their  songs,  which  mostly  formed  an 
essential  ]>art  of  it,  and  lurriisi  on  the  action  in  tne 
same  way  as  the  dialogue  di<l,  Among  the  Romans 
there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  play  w'as  broken  lnt« 
acts,  as  in  our  own. 

Ac'ta,  or  Acte,  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  name  given  to  the  sea- 
coa.st  about  Mount  Athos,  in  wliicli  were  six  cities  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides.  It  was  likewise  the  ancient 
name  of  Attica,  Peloponnesus,  Trozene,  and  Epidaurus. 

Acta  l>iiirna,  (Lat..  daily  proceeding.)  The  title  of  a 
kind  of  public  paper  which  Julius  Caesar  ordered  to  !)e 
drawn  up  and  published.  It  contained  a  record  ef  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  therefor© 
formed  a  species  of  Roman  newspaper.  The  Acta  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  published  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Julian. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  or  9Iartyrtim,  (acts  of  saints 
and  martyrs.)  The  collective  title  given  to  several  old 
writings,  respecting  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churche-^,  but  now  applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  one  extensive  collection  begun  by  the  Jesuits 

^  iu  the  17th  c.  This  great  undertaking  has  considerahl© 
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importance,  not  only  in  a  rolipoiis  point  of  view,  Imt 
also  will!  rogiini  to  history  and  aivlueology.  Com- 
nieiioe<l  hy  tlie  RoBWcyil,  ccmtiimed  by  J.  Bolland, 

the  work  wjis  carried  on  (16*01)  by  a  society  of  ieunied 
Jesuits,  wlio  were  styled  JioUan'iisl.^^  until  1794,  when 
its  lurther  j)rogres8  was  prevented  through  the  invasion 
of  Holland  by  the  French.  In  recent  times,  the  umler- 
taking  Inis  bceji  resumed:  and  in  1840  the  54th  volume 
was  i)uhlished  in  Brussels.  Three  or  four  additional 
volumes  have  aj)])«*ared  since.  The  lives  are  arranged 
in  the  onier  of  the  calendar.  The  volumes  hist  pub¬ 
lished  are  for  October. 

Acta*'efD,  n.  pL  [Gr.  acte.,  the  elder  ]  (Bof.)  A  suh-ord. 
of  plants,  ord.  lianunculacc(V.  distinguished  by  their  col¬ 
ored  calyx  and  succulent  fruit.  Actaju  is  the  most 
important  genus. 

Aetse'a,  n.  {Hot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  in  the  suh-ord. 
Aetc^toi.  Tlie  black  berries  of  the  haneberry,  Aefa'U 
sptcata^  are  poisonous;  the  roots  aiiti-sp:ismodic,  expec¬ 
torant,  astringent. 

Acta^'a,  n.  (Mt/th.)  One  of  the  Nereids.  —  A  surname 
of  Cer<*s.  —  A  daughter  of  D.inuus. 

Actfe'oii  IslanUs.  A  grouj)  of  three  low,  wooded 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  1887.  The  cen¬ 
tral  island  is  in  lat.  21°  23'  S.;  long.  Io0°  82'  W. 

Actse^lis,  a  powerful  person,  who  made  himself  mnsfer 
of  a  part  of  Greece,  winch  Ik;  called  AttiCa.  Ilis  daugh¬ 
ter  Agraulos  married  Cecrops,  whom  the  Athenians 
called  their  first  king,  iliough  Arta’us  reigned  before 
him. — This  wonl  has  the  same  signification  as  Atticus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Attica. 

Ao'tia,  the  mother  of  Augustu.s. 

Acliii'al,  a.  {Zoill.)  A  new  name  given  to  the  ora!  part 
or  pole  where  the  actinostome  (mouth)  of  the  liadiata 
is  situated.  —  Agns^iz. 

Acti  iia'ria,  n.  {Zobl.)  An  order  of  polyps.  See  Actiniae. 

Act'ing:,  n.  Actum.  —  Performance  i»f  a  stag<*-play,  I 
p.  a.  i’erforining  the  service,  or  duty, of  some 
office  liefore  or  without  a  regular  nomination;  as,  an 
acting  con.sul. 

and  Aof  in'idne,  n.  pi.  pr.  acHn^  a  ray.] 
{Zoo'.)  A  family  of  j)olypi,  coinmoidy  known  as  sta-anc- 
mones,  8casu"Jlower:^^  Ac.,  from  tlieir  re.seinblance  to 
flowers.  They  are  found  on  all  roe ky  coasts,  and  tliey 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  the  marine  aquarium.  The 
hofly  is  conical  or  cylindrical,  adhering  to  the  rock  by  a 
broail  disk-like  base.  The  numth,  winch  is  a  single  oj)en- 
ing  into  the  internal  cavity  serving  as  a  stomach,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  teiitacle-s,  whiidi  arc  often  heau- 
tifully  marked.  These  organs  are  r<‘trai  tile,  and,  when 
not  covered  by  wator,  the  actinia  appears  as  a  smooth 
h''mispherical  lump  of  edastic  matter,  sometimes  of  a 
briHiant  color.  The  reproductive  pow<-r  of  tliese  plant- 
lil^e  animals  is  very  great,  for  when  an  actinia  is  cut 
transversely,  new  tentacles  form  in  a  few  weeks  on  the 
lower  half,  ainl  each  piece  becomes  a  perfect  creature. 
The  A.  are  the  typical  family  of  the  order  Actiiuv'ia, 
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Actin'ic^  a.  Pertaining  to  actinism. 

Actiii'iforin,  a.  [Gr.  actis^  a  ray,  and  Lat.  forma^ 
siiape.j  iZtol.)  Having  a  radiated  f<»rm. 

Ac'tiiii^iii,  n.  [Gr.  nc/i'n,  a  ray.]  (Op/..)  The  chemical 
principle  of  light.  Three  distinct  principles  emanate 
from  the  sun,— light,  heat,  and  actinism.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  effects  (»f  tlieir  influence  occur  daily, 
which  are  erroneously  attributed  to  the  light  which  we 
see.  It  is  actinism  whii  h  failes  colors,  bleaches  linen, 
rots  fabrics,  tans  the  human  skin,  puts  out  the  fire,  ami 
performs  the  operations  of  photography.  It  acts  i»rln- 
cipally  by  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  bodies  whicli  it 
affects.  Fire  is  extinguished  by  sunlight,  through  the 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  com¬ 
bustion  ;  and  photographic  operations  are  mostly  effected 
by  tlie  reduction  of  oxide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state, 
by  the  abstraction  of  its  oxygen.  We  may  have  actin- 
without  light,  or  cic«  re/'si.  Yellow  glass  transniits 
tlie  latter,  but  stops  the  former.  Hence,  the  photograph 
works  in  yellow  light.  Dark  blue  ghws,  which  trans¬ 
mits  hut  little  liglit,  is  quite  pervious  XoactinUm.  Blue 
objects  reflect  great  quantities  of  it,  while  red  or  yellow 
ones  r-'flect  but  little,  or  none.  For  this  reason,  in  pho- 
togra))hs,  red  or  yellow  materials  are  always  too  dark, 
wiiiie  blue  ones  are  too  light.  The  electric  and  iiino 
lights  give  out  great  quantities  of  actinism  from  their 
blue  tinge:  and  gasamicandlesbut  very  little,  from  tlndr 
yellow  color.  The  amount  of  actinimn  received  from 
tlie  sun  differs  considerably,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  being  at  its  maximum  about  the  en<i  of  March, 
and  gradually  diminishing  until  the  end  of  December! 
when  it  aiTives  at  its  minimum.  Actinism,  in  large 
quantities,  is  necessary  to  the  proper  comiition  of  the 
human  system.  It  has  been  proveil  that  when  dark 
rooms  have  been  colored  with  yellow  paint  or  paper, 
the  inliabitants  of  them  have  been  sickly  or  delicate; 
as  soon,  however,  ns  the  color  ivas  changed  to  blue,  a 
marked  difference  in  their  state  of  health  to->k  place. 
The  germination  of  seeds  is  greatly  retarded  by  ac//r»- 
Uiu:  hence  the  maltster  puts  his  grain  into  tlie  dark, 
to  malt,  or  semi-germiuate.  For  the  same  reason,  seed 
is  buried  in  the  ground.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  young 
jdaiit  makes  its  upjiearanco,  a  supply  of  actinism  is 
necessary;  and,  by  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  thi.s 


Influence  is  at  its  height  when  young  plants  arc  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  their  heails  above  the  earth.  White,  red. 
lu'own,  and  green  sea-plants  owe  their  colors  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  of  actinism  they  receive:  the  green, 
being  near  the  surface,  receives  most;  while  the  white, 
being  at  great  depths,  receives  nearly  none, 

Aotiiioca'iiiax^  n.  [Gr.  uctin.  a  ray,  caviax,  a  pale.] 
(Fat.)  Tile  fos.sil  shells  of  an  extinct  genu.s  of  Ceplial- 
op<idons  Mollu.sca,  api»arently  connecting  the  Belemnites 
with  the  exhaling  iSepits. 

n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty  float¬ 
ing  aquatic  plants,  ord.  AlismacecB. 

Aetiiioeri'iiitcs,  n.pl.  [Gr.  aiding  a  ray,  crinnn,  a 
lily.]  {Fal.)  The  name  of  a  subgenus  of  extinct  Cri- 
noidean  radiated  animal.s,  or  Bncrinites,  characterized 
by  the  numerous  rows  of  angular  plates,  which,  being 
articulated  by  their  margins,  constitute  the  body.  It 
is  found  in  carboiiiferoii.s  and  Silurian  strata. 

Actiii'o^raph,  n.  [Gr.  adin,  a  ray,  and  grnpheiny  to 
describe.]  (t/p'.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  ami 
recording  the  variations  in  the  actinic  or  chemical  force 
of  the  Solar  rays. 

Actiu'oid,  a.  Undiati  d. 

Actiiiolite,  Actiiiole,  n.  (J/m.)  Names  given  to 
the  Amphihoi.e,  q  v. 

Aetiiiolit'io,  a.  Relating  to  actinolite. 

Actiliol'oji'y,  n.  [Gr.  actin,  a  ray,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  {Zool.)  The  science  of  radiated  animals. 

Aclaiio'inoriH*  n.  [Gr.  actin,  a  ray,  and  vieris,  a 
part.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plantG,  ord.  *.A5/tfn/cca’. 

Actiiioni'etor,  n.  [Gr.  actin,  a  ray,  and  mefron, 
measure.]  (^.L)  An  instrument  inveiitetl  by  Sir  J. 
Ilerschel,  to  ni.-asure  the  sidar  rays.  It  consists  of  a 
tliennoineter  with  a  large  hull»  filled  with  a  dark  blue 
fluid:  tills  is  encloseil  in  a  box,  ibe  side.s  of  which  are 
blackened,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of 
glass. 

Ai'tinoin'etric,  a.  Belonging  to  the  measurement 
of  aclinic  force  or  influence. 

Actino.^'toBiio,  7i.  {ZooL)  A  new  name  given  to  the 
moulh  of  the  liadiata.  —  (Agjtssiz.) 

Ao'tiiioto,  «.  {Min  )  See  Amphibolr. 

Ac'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  action,  from  Lat.  agere,  to  act.]  The 
state  of  acting,  opposilo  to  rest;  an  act  or  thing  done  ;  a 
deed. 

{Paint,  and  Sculp.)  The  state  of  the  subject  as  im¬ 
agined  in  the  artist’s  mind  at  the  moment  chosen  for 
representation.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  mo¬ 
tion,  which  relates  to  the  mobility  of  a  single  figure. 

{Mil.)  An  engagement  or  battle  between  opposing 
forces;  hence, pur/iu/  action, action,  Ac. 

(/Me/.)  The  accommodating  or  suiting  of  tlio  counte¬ 
nance,  voice,  and  gesture  of  tlie  speaker  to  the  mat  ter  to 
bo  spoken  or  delivered.  This  sn’ino  corjioris,  us  Cicero 
culls  it,  lias  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  important 
part  of  oratory.  Demosthenes  said  tliat  the  action 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  orator's 
office;  and  Cicero  admits  that  “  tc/mf  an  orator  says  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  hoto  ho  says  it." 

{Lit.)  An  event,  either  real  or  imaginary,  forming  the 
subject  of  an  eiuc  poem  or  play,  Ac.  Thus  tlie  wrath  of 
Achilles  forms  the  action  or  subject  of  the  Iliad,  Ac. 

{.Mtcfi.)  Action  denotes,  sometimes  tlie  effort  which  a 
hotly  or  power  exerts  against  another  hotly,  sometimes 
the  effect  tir  motion  resulting  from  such  effort. 

{Pligsiol.)  It  i.s  applied  to  the  functions  of  the  human 
body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. 

{Com.)  In  France,  action  is  the  name  given  to  a  share 
in  the  capital  stock  of  a  joint-stock  comjiany. 

{Law.)  An  action  at  law  is  a  demand,  nnule  through 
the  intervention  of  the  law,  for  that  which  is  legally  due; 
and  has  been  defined  to  bo  a  lawful  demand  of  one’s  right. 
Actions  are  either  criminal  or  civil.  Criminal  actions 
are  those  which  have  judgments  of  death,  as  for  mur¬ 
der;  or  judgments  for  damages  to  the  party,  fine  to  the 
government,  impi-isonment,  Ac.  Civil  actions  are  di- 
vifled  into  real,  })ersonal,  and  mixed.  Real  actions  are  bO 
termed  because  they  have  reference  to  real  property',  or 
lambs.  Personal  actions  are  those  whereby  a  party 
claims  for  a  debt,  for  personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu 
tliereot ;  or  seeks  satisfaction  for  personal  insults  or  in¬ 
juries  ofnearly  every  description.  Mixed  actionspartake 
ot  t  he  nature  i»f  both  the  preceding.  Personal  actions  are 
divided  into  acGons  of  contract  and  actions  of  tort,  and 
also  into  local  and  transitory.  In  a  local  action  the 
trial  must  take  place  in  the  county  wiiere  the  cause  of 
the  action  arose;  a  transitory  action  may  ho  brought  in 
the  state  of  New  York  these  nnmerons 
divisions  ot  civil  actions  are  no  more  used.  The  crinii- 
inil  action  for  the  punishment  of  a  public  offender  jier- 
tains  to  the  state,  and  all  actions  not  criminal  are  civil. 

Ac'tioii,  and  Reaction.  See  Motion,  Law.s  of. 

Ac  tioiis  (FOR  Pi\Nos),  are  the  mechanism  attached  to 
keys  whicli  act  on  the  hammers  to  make  them  strike  the 
cords,  to  jirevent  their  rebound,  and  bring  them  with¬ 
out  jerking  to  their  place  when  the  keys  arc  released. 
Actions  are  now  fabricated  in  tfte  Unit<*d  States  as  clieap 
and  jierfect  as  in  Kurope,  especially  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 

Ac'tioiiable.  a.  That  which  admits  an  action  in  law 
to  be  brought  against  it;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  thief  is 
ac.honahle.. 

Ac  tioimbly.  ad.  In  an  actionable  manner. 

Ac  t ioiistry .  and  Ac'tioiiiKt,  n,  [Fr.  actionnairf.'] 
{Con.)  One  who  has  a  share  in  actions  or  stocks  of  a  joint- 
stock  ciunpany. 

Actin.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Lgypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded  Helio¬ 
polis. 

Actiiim.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  town  and  promontory  of 
Lpirus,  famous  for  the  naval  victory  which  Augustus 


obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  2d  of  Septoro* 
l)t*r,  B.  c.  31,  in  homtr  of  whi<  li  the  conqueror  built  there 
the  town  of  Nicopolis,  and  restored  Him  Act ian  games  im 
Htituted  in  honor  of  Apollo, 

Ac'tilin  Navilis.  an  augur,  who  cut  a  loadstone  in  two 
with  a  razor,  belore  Tarquin  and  the  Roman  peojde,  to 
convince  them  of  his  skill  in  his  art. 

Active,  a.  [Fr.  uctif.]  Sniiiethiiig  which  coinninnicatos 
action  or  motion  to  another,  in  o]>position  to  jaissive, 
wliich  receives  action.  —  Bn.sy,  engugeil  in  action:  op¬ 
posed  to  idlf  or  SfdcMtarg  ;  — any  slate  of  whicli  the  du¬ 
ties  are  performed  only  by  tin*  inental  jiowers.  —  Nim¬ 
ble,  agile,  quick;  lienee,  energetic,  diligent,  busy. 

{Gram.)  Active  or  transitive  verbs  are  those  dcnfiting 
an  action  transmitted  from  an  actor  or  subject  to  a  noun 
or  regimen. 

Actire  molecules.  See  MoLiCt'LES. 

Ac'tivciy,  ad.  In  an  active  manner,  or  signification. 

Ac'tivciic.ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  active,  (u.) 

Activ'ity,  n.  [Fr.  actirve.]  The  faculty  of,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to,  action.  \\  hen  purely  physical  it  is  termed 
agility. 

.\ctse'on,  {Myth.)  son  of  Aristeiis,  was  a  great  lover 
of  limiting.  One  day,  as  be  was  luirsuing  a  hart,  he 
spied  /?.a«a  bathing  her.'*elf  with  her  nymphs:  which 
80  enraged  the  godiles.s,  that  she  threw  water  upon  him 
and  changed  him  into  a  liart;  and  afterward  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 

Ac'vOli,  n.  [Fr.  A  quilted  leather  jacket  which 

wa.s  often  wut  n  iimler  a  coat-of-mail. — See  lI.\cqUE'i on. 

Acton,  eiglit  miles  from  London,  a  station  on  the  N. 
and  fci. Western  railway  ;  a  few  years  sima*  a  rural  village, 
now  there  are  nnmerons  villas  inhabited  by  the  iner- 
cliant-princes  of  the  metnqioli.s.  —  Acton-BurncU,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  England,  8  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  where  a 
parliament  was  held  in  the  reign  of  E«hv{tid  I.,  viln-n 
the  Lords  sat  in  the  castle,  and  the  Commons  in  the  haru, 
which  is  ^til!  standing. 

Acton,  a  post-village  of  Ilalton  co.,  Canada,  40  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Toronto. 

.Vclon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  12  miles 
of  Indianapolis. 

.Acton,  in  Maine.w  jiost-townsbipofYork  co.,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Salmon  river,  UO  miles  S.W.  of  Angu^ta. 
Pop.  1,008. 

.Icton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  MiiUilesex 
CO.,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Boston;  on  the  Assabet  river. 
Pop.  !,593. 

Acton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Meeker  co.,  about 
90  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  480. 

Acton  t'orncr,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York  co., 
about  90  mile.s  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Ac'topaii,  a  tow’n  of  Mexico,  80  miles  from  Mexico. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Act'd*,  n.  [Lat.  from  age.re,  to  act.]  In  general,  one  who 
acts  or  perlbniis;  an  agent;  a  doer;  — specially,  acb'T, 
tern,  actrejss,  is  one  who  jicrforins  a  part  or  chaiiictcr  in 
a  l»biy.  Among  tlie  ancient  Gre*eks,  actors  were  so 
highly  esteemed,  as  sometimes  to  he  sent  (.ui  enihassies; 
and  authors  frequently  performed  in  their  own  pla\8; 
but  at  Rome,  if  a  person  became  an  aetor,  he  forfeited 
Ids  riglit  of  voting  as  a  Roman  citizen.  Ai  tresses  ajH 
jiear  to  liave  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  men 
or  eunuclis  always  perlorming  the  female  jiart.  Charles 
II.  is  said  to  have  first  encouraged  their  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  England.  The  prejudice  against  actors,  w  hich 
at  i»ne  time  was  strong  an«l  jirevaient,  seems  now  to  he 
giving  way  before  the  advance  of  that  more  liberal  idea 
of  distinguishing  an<l  rewarding  personal  merit,  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  tlie  rank  or  vocation.  Among  the 
most  eminent  actresses  of  modern  times,  we  may  mention 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Rachel,  and  Rislori.  Two  great  uuthoro 
were  also  actors:  viz.,  Shakspeare  and  Moliire. 

Actoi*'i<lcs,  n,  /'/.  {Myth.)  Two  brothers,  so  muchat- 
tached  to  each  other,  that  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  gen¬ 
erally  held  tlie  reins  and  the  other  the  wliip.  whenco 
they  are  represented  w-ith  tw'o  head.s,  four  feet,  and  one 
body.  They  wei-e  conquered  by  Hercules. 

Ac'trcss,  See  Actor. 

Acts  of  tlie  ApoK'tlei^.  {Fed.  Hist.)  The  fifth  in 
order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tlie  last 
of  these  properly  of  an  historical  character.  It  gives  a 
narrative  of  events  that  hajijieiu'd  to  the  early  churcli 
during  the  thirty  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
death  of  Christ.  It  does  not,  however,  narrate  the,  acts 
of  the  apostles  generally,  being  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  those  of  I'eler  and  l‘aul.  The  author  of  this 
hook  was  Luke,  and  its  authenticity  is  undoubted. 

Act'iial,  a.  [Fr.  ac/#W]  That  is*  brought  into  form, 
shape,  or  reality,  as  distinguished  Irom  being  only  men¬ 
tally  conceived  or  falsely  imagined;  really  in  act.*— Ex¬ 
isting  at  the  ])re8ent  time. 

—  That  which  comprises  action,  (o.) 

“  Besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances.’  —  5ftak. 

Actual'ily,  n.  [Fr.  actualitc.]  The  state  of  being 
actual; — opposed  to  potentiality. 

.4ctiializa.'tion,  n.  A  making  actual  or  really  exist¬ 
ent;  as,  “  lie  seeks  tlie  idea  only  in  its  actualization.^^ 

Act'ualizc,  r.  a.  [¥r.  actualisrr.]  To  make  actual. 

Act'ually,  m/y.  In  act;  in  effect;  really. 

Act'naliiCKS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  actual. 

A€*t'liar.y,  n.  [Lat.  artuarius,  a  clerk  or  notary.]  (Com.) 
The  manager  of  a  joint-stock  company  under  a  hoard  of 
directors,  particularly  an  insurance  company;  also,  in 
Kng]an<l.  a  persiui  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of  life  aiinui- 
ties  and  insurances,  ami  who  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
ojiinions  upon  cases  of  annuities,  reversions.  &r. 

A<*t'liat<»,  e.  a.  [Lat.  actuare..]  To  put  into  action;  to 
incite  to  action  ;  toimluce:  to  influence;  as,  “our  pas¬ 
sions  are  the  springs  wliicli  actuate,  the  jiowers  of  uul 
nature.”  —  Now  only  used  of  persous. 
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^otiia'tion,  n.  [Lat.  aciuniin.']  The  state  of  beinj;  actu- 
alu(i;  a  being  put  iu  action;  elTectual  operation,  (r.) 

n.  One  who  JU'tuateK  or  puts  in  action. 

Acty'iioiile,  or  Actinoiite,  n.  {Mm,)  TheAmphi- 

bole,  q.  V.  ^ 

Acurti4»n«  n.  fLat.  actierf^  to  sharpen.]  (Med.)  The 
8liarpeniuj>:  of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect. 

Aeu'leaie,  a.  [Lat.  acultus^  a  prickle.]  {Bol.)  Anything 
covered  willi  prickles;  tluit  is,  with  sharp  proniinences 
whkdi  originate  not  from  the  root,  but  only  from  the 
bark,  iis  in  the  rose. 

Acii'l<‘j|.le,  V.  a.  To  form  to  a  point. 

Acia'lcAteci,  a.  Having  a  sharp  point;  prickly;  acu¬ 
leate. 

Ac*ii'lc»tef9,  r?.ph  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  hymenopteroua 
insects,  ill  which  the  females  and  neuters  are  pn)vide(j 
with  a  sting,  generally  conce^iled  within  the  lust  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  bee. 

a.  (Bt)t.)  Having  points  or  prickles; 

aculeate. 

Aoii'leuH,  n,;  pi.  Aculei.  [Lat.]  (Bot.  and  Zo6l.)  A 
prickle. 

Acii'meti^  n.  [Lat.,  a  sharp  point.]  The  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination;  quickness  of  perception;  aruteness; 
sharpness  of  intellect ;  discernment. —  Wi/rctster. 

Acti'iniiiH.  [Lat.  acumen,,  a  point.]  Omens  taken  by 
the  ancients  Innu  the  points  of  spears  or  swords. 

Al*u'llliii»te,  V.  71.  To  end  in  a  sharp  point ;  us,  this 
is  not  acu/mnnted  its  the  rest,  but  seeiiieth  cut  oflV* 

Aeu'aiiiiiiite,  v.  a.  To  sharpim. 

Acii'aiiiiiate^  a.  (B'ff.)  A  term  applied  to  the  apex  of 
a  leaf  when  it  is  long  and  tapering.  The  leaf  of  the 
white  willow  luis  an  acuminate  apex. 

Acii  ininatetl,  p.  a.  Drawn  out  into  a  long  point. 

Acillliiiiii'tioil,  ti.  The  act  of  sharpening;  a  sharp 
point. 

Ai*u'niinoti9,  Aou'iniiio^o,  Aou^ininoMous, 

u.  Terminating  in  a  Hit,  narrow  end;  sharp-pointed. 

Aoii'iia,  CuRi.sTDPiiKR.  a  Spani.sh  Jesuit,  many  years 
a  missionary  in  South  America,  b.  at  llnrgos  1097.  He 
published  in  1641  a  Description  of  the  Great  Uiverofthe 
Araazons,  which  was  afterward  translated  into  French, 
in  4  vols.  l2mo,  168-. 

Aoii|>itn(*tiir»'lioii«  n.  See  Acupuncture. 

A(*ii|>uilOl'lli*(*«  n.  [Lat  aeux,  a  needle,  an«l  ptoictura.,  a 
puncture.]  (Me^l.)  A  surgical  opeiatiou  jiractised  very  ex¬ 
tensively  in  A>ia.  It  isjierformed  hy  puncturing  the  part 
affected  with  a  gold  or  silver  needle.  It  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  both  in  Paris  and  London  witli  satisfactory  results 
in  ‘lifferent  kinds  of  disease,  but  principally  neuralgic 
pains  and  chronic  rheum  itism.  In  Asia,  the  needles 
employed  are  always  iua<ie  of  the  purest  silver  or  gold  : 
ami  in  China,  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments 
forms  a  distinct  trade,  practised  only  by  a  few,  and  those 
few  are  licensed  by  the  Emperor. 

Ac^u.sliiiet,  in  Massactm^ett*.  a  township  of  Bristol  co., 
incorporated  in  1860.  P>p.  1,132. 

AcilHiltVlls  ami  two  brothers,  con¬ 

querors  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  Greeks  covered  their 
father,  whose  name  was  Diagoris.  with  tiowers,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  him  happy  in  having  such  worthy  sous. 

Acutaii'^iilar,  a.  {B-d.)  Having  acute  angles. 

Ai*llle'«  a.  (  Lat. sharp.]  Sharp;  pointeil ;  —  the  op¬ 
posite  of  tMuse, —  Having  nice  discernment;  penetrat¬ 
ing  ;  S4ig:iGiou.s ;  —  the  opposite  of  dull  or  stupid. 

{Gram.)  Au  acute  accent  is  that  which  elevates  the 
voice.  [  '] 

{Cr€'nn.)  Anacufe  angle  is  an  angle  which  is  less  than 
a  right  angle.  (Fig.  .4,.)  —  .\n  acute-anyUd  tnangU.  is  a 
triangle  of  which  all  the  three  angles  are  acute.  (Fig.  B.) 


( Mus.)  A  tone  is  acute  when  it  is  sharp  or  high,  with 
respect  to  another  lone,  and  as  opposed  to  tjrave. 

{Med.)  An  acute  disease  is  that  which  is  attended  by 
violent  symptoms:  — opposed  to  chronic. 

(Bot.)  Terminating  gradually  in  u  sharp  point. 

Aoiate',  V.  a.  To  give  an  acute  sound  to. 

Aciiite'ly,  ad.  In  au  acute  manner. 

Aciite'l&e$$!4«  »•  The  <piality  of  being  acute:  applied 
to  things,  and  figuratively  to  the  senses  or  the  uiider- 
stiiiiding.  See  Acuis. 

Acutilol^iatc,  a.  {B  >t.)  Having  sharp-pointed  leaves. 

Acutilob'ate,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  acute  lobes. 

Ac'wor(li«  ill  Georgia.,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Cobbeo.,  12  m. 
N.VV.  of  Marietta.  Pop.  of  township,  2,304. 

Acwortll,  in  New  H unpslnre.,  a  post-township  of  Sul¬ 
livan  CO..  New  Hampshire,  46  miles  W.  of  Concord,  has 
m  inufactures  of  bobbins,  starch,  and  leather.  i4>p.  1  050. 

AU-,  a  prefix  of  Latin  <frigin,  signifying  to. 

Ada',  tlie  wifeof  Aiilricns  and  sister  to  queen  Artemisia, 
who  a<loptc‘d  Alexander  as  a  son. 

A<la'«  in  Idaho  Ter)'iloi'y^  a  S.W.  county,  organized  in 
1864,  and  including  Boi.^ee  V'alley.  It  is  mountainous, 
but  tlie  soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  Boi- 
see  River,  and  the  l^ewis  or  Snake  river.  Mines  of  gold. 
Cap.  Bois^  City.  Pop.  2,675. 

Ada',  in  Michiguny  a  post-village,  in  a  township  of  same 
name,  Kent  co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  Thornapple  with  Grand  River.  P<p,oi  the 
township,  1,427. 

Ada'ba^a,  a  village  in  Abyssinia,  district  of  Harimat, 
about  39  miles  S.  <d’  .4iligerat. 

Adact'eil,  u.  (.l/i7.)  A  term  signifying  the  stakes  nr 
piles  driven  into  the  earth  by  large  malls  shod  witli 
ii'ou,  to  secure  ramparts  or  pontoons. 


Adao'tylo,  a.  [Gr.  <1,  priv.,  anddacf?7os,  a  digit.]  (ZooZ.) 
A  locomotive  extremity  witliout  digits. 

A^lnfoo'dia,  a  Foolah  town  in  West  Africa;  pop. 
24,0u0;  lat.  13^^  6' N.,  lung.  1°  3'  E.  The  iiihahitants 
are  said  to  be  courageous  and  industrious,  and  without 
participation  in  the  slave-trade. 

All  'ajre,  n.  [Lat.  adm/iuin,  a  proverb.]  See  Phoverb. 
The  proverbs  of  antiquity  are  collected  by  Erasmus  in 
a  work  entitleti  Krasmi  adagia. 

Ada'^io.  [It.,  leisurrli/.']  (Mas.)  The  slowest  of  musical 
time,  grave  only  excejited. 

Ad'  aio54,  iu  Louisiana.i  a  post-office  of  Nachitoclies  i 
parish, 

A'dair«a  trader,  who  published  in  1775  a  work  iu  which 
ho  points  out  tlio  resemblance  between  many  eiisioms 
of  the  Jews  ami  tho>e  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
among  whom  he  lived  for*40  years. 

Adair,  John,  an  American  general,  h.  1757,  d.  1840. 
Ho  was  a  W-presentative  from  Kentucky  in  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  and  commanded  the  troops  of  that  state  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Adair,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  western  county,  with  an  area  of 
676  square  miles;  capital  Konteiielle.  It  is  crosped  by 
the  state  road  fnnu  F(*rt  Des  Moines  to  Couiieil  BhitlV, 
and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Nodaway  river  and 
by  the  Middle  river,  an  afllueut  of  Des  Moines  river. 
Pop.  3,982. 

Adair,  in  Kentuclcy^  a  southern  county,  organized  in 
1801.  w4rca,  450  square  miles.  PjokL.  Indian  corn,  to¬ 
bacco,  grass,  and  wool.  This  county  possi^ssesabuiuiant 
water-power,  and  numerous  manufactories.  t\jp.  Co¬ 
lumbia.  J*op.  11.065. 

.4ilair,  in  Misg'ntri,a  county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  the 
State,  orgauizeti  in  1840.  Area,  570  sipiare  miles;  Cap. 
Kirksville;  pop.  11,448.  It  is  draiue<l  by  Chariton 
river,  and  by  the  north  fork  of  Salt  River.  ^il  produc¬ 
tive. —  A  twp.  of  Camden  co.;  pop.  6:17. 

Adair*Mvillc,  in  Georgia,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Barton 
co.,  69  miles  N.W.  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Western  and  At¬ 
lantic  railroad.  Pp.  of  twp.  1,662  ;  of  vill.  t)03. 

Ailair'MVille,  in  Ky.,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Logan  co., 
ISO  m.  S  W.  of  Frankfort ;  pop  of  twp.  2,5^31  ;  cf  vill.  214. 

A'daK  or  Aih-’L,  a  country  inhabited  by  the  Affar,  or 
Arabs  Danakil,  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  .Africa,  b  dweeu 
ll®30'and  16*^40'  N.  lat.  The  length  of  Adel  along  tlie 
Red  Sea  is  about  300  miles,  ami  its  width  4o  miles.  The 
country  is  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  but.  on  the  whole, 
barren.  It  contains  plains  of  salt,  which  is  cut  into 
pieces,  the  size  of  a  whetstone,  and  useil  in  Abyssinia  as 
a  currency.  The  tribes  by  which  this  region  is  tra- 
ver.«iiMl  live  a  nomadic  life,  and  their  only  commerce  is 
this  of  the  salt,  which  they  collect  on  tiie  Bahr  Assal. 
and  transport  along  the  caravan-road  to  Shoa.  Annexed 
to  Egi'pt  in  1875,  as  tlie  province  of  Harnir.  (q.  v.) 

Ad'aiii,  the  first  man.  and  progenitor  of  the  human  race, 
w’hom  God  formed  of  the  dust  of  tlu*  ground,  on  thesixth 
and  bust  day  of  the  creation,  as  rclateil  in  the  first  and 
f  >coml  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  whole  of  the  authentic 
history  of  Adam  is  contained  in  the  first  five  chapters  of 
that  book.  His  loss  of  the  state  of  innocence  ami  felicity 
which  he  originally  enji>yed,  is  commonly  UnoM’n  by  the 
name  of  the  Fall.  It  w:w  after  this  event,  and  liis  exjml- 
siou  from  the  Garden  of  E<len,  or  the  ten  estrial  Paradise, 
that  his  sons  Cain,  Aliel,  and  Seth,  or  Sheth,  werc^  horn. 
He  is  also  stated  to  have  had  other  aims  and  ilaughters. 
wh'*8e  names  are  not  given,  lie  died  at  the  nge  of  4’30, 
ami  tlierefore,  according  to  the  commonly  received  coni- 
jmtatloii,  ill  the  year  3o74  b.  c.  Tlio  word  A<iain  means 
“to  be  red,”  ami  it  is  supposed  that  in  allusion  t*>  the 
signifteation  of  this  Hebrew  verb,  the  earth  out  of  which 
Adam  was  imule  was  called  Adamah  ;  while  otliers  think 
that  the  name  Adam  contains  an  allusion  to  the  redilish 
color  of  a  healthy  person.  (See  the  use  of  the  word  adorn 
in  the  Song  of  Sidonwn,  v.  10.)  According  to  LmUdf. 
Adamah.  in  Ethiopic,  means  “  beautiful.”  denoting  iwau 
to  he  the  cliief  work  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  second  Adam  signifies  our  Saviour. 

Ailitin*  Adolphe  Charles,  a  Frencli  composer,  b.  180.‘1. 
excelled  as  a  pianist  ami  iu  operas,  of  wJii<di  Le  Postil¬ 
ion  de  Longjnmeuu  is  best  known.  I).  1856. 

Ailaill,  Billaut,  a  Frencli  poet  of  the  17 th  cent.,  origi¬ 
nally  a  joiner.  4»f  Nevers,  and  patronized  by  Richelieu. 
Ills  poems  are  now  scarce. 

.lilaiil.  Robert,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  1728,  d.  1792;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  architect  to  the  king  in  1774.  Tlie  Adeljihi  ami 
Portland  Pla..e  in  London  are  specimensof  his  taste.  At 
liis  return  from  a  travel  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  he  pub¬ 
lished  The  Buins  of  the.  Palace  of  (he  Emperor  DiorUtian, 
at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  illustrated  with  71  plates. 

Adam  of  i'lliirimoiitli,  an  English  hi-storian 
flourished  in  the  14tli  century.  His  history,  priiit(*il 
at  Oxford,  in  1722,  comprehends  only  a  portion  of  his 
century. 

Adam 'and  Fvo,  n.  (Bot.)  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
Aplectrum  Ilge.male,  ord.  Orchidarece.  It  is  a  fine  plant, 
found  in  wooils  of  Canada  nn<l  Oliio.  It  gives,  in  May, 
browiiish-juirple,  erect  flow'ers,  in  a  terminal  raceme. 

Ad'amant,  n.  [Lat.  adamas,  insuperable.]  A  stone, 
imagined  by  poets,  (»f  impenetrable  hardness. 

“  Satan  came  tow'ring,  armed  in  adnmant  and  gold.”— Jfthon. 

—  The  diamond,  and  also  the  loadstone.  (Obs.) 

Adamantip'a.  {Myth.)  Jujiiter's  nurse  in  Crete.  She 
suspended  the  infant  god  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be 
found  neither  on  the  earth,  the  8<-a,  nor  in  heaven.  To 
drown  his  cries,  she  had  cymbals  sounded  and  drums 
beaten  around  the  tree. 

Adamaiito'ait«  a.  Hard  as  adamant. 

Adnmaii'tiiie,  a.  Resembling,  or  having  the  qualities 
of,  adamant. 

Adamantine  spar.  See  Corundum. 


Adam'ic^  a.  Relating  to  Adam. 

Adam'iti*^  and  Adam'ini*,  7i.  (Min.)  An  ortho 
rhombic  bydrims  arsenate  of  zinc.  O/mp..  arsenic  aciii, 
40.2;  oxide  of  zinc,  56.7  ;  water,  3.1.  Lustre  vitr<‘ou.-, 
strong;  color iKUiey-yellow,  violet;  streakwhite.  Trans* 
parent.  Found  in  Chili. 

AAl'amili^H.  7i.pl.  (Keel.  I/ist.)  A  sect,  in  the  early 
age  of  the  Christian  cliurch,  said  to  have  professed  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  jiriinitive  state  ol  innocence. 
They  reappeared  in  the  15th  century  in  Btdieinia. 

A<laiiiit'ic.»  a.  Relating  to  an  Adamite. 

All'amNy  Charles  B.,  an  American  naturalist,  wlio  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Molluscs. 
He  has  puhlisheil  many  papers  on  C'oiichology.  B.  1814. 

All  ('hakle.s  Francis,  an  American  diplomatist, 

son  of  Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  b.  in  Bostim.  18H7.  He  sjient 
the  most  of  his  boyhood  iu  Europe  vvith  his  fatlier;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828 ;  served  3  years  in  the  lower 
and  2  in  the  upper  hou.se  of  the  Mas.s.  legislature.  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Buft'alo  Convention,  in  1848,  he  was  the  caii- 
diiiate  for  vice-president  along  with  Mr.  Van  Bureii. 
After  representing  IMass.  in  the36tliand  37th  Congress, 
he  was  sent  minister  t«)  England,  1861,  recalled  in  1808, 
ami  in  1871  was  appointed  U.  S, arbitrator  on  the“AIa- 
bama  Oaini.s”  in  tlie  Convention  hehl  at  Geneva.  He 
is  the  autlior  of  standard  inographii-s  of  his  grandfather, 
John  Adams,  and  of  his  father,  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Ail'aniM*  Hannah,  b.  in  Massm  liusetts.  d.  at  l^rookline, 
Dec.  25,  1831,  aged  seventy-six  years,  i^he  W'as  a  learned 
woman  M  great  excell»-nce  and  purity  of  charaeter.  Her 
jirincipal  works,  known  ami  appreciat«-<l  in  Europe  us 
well  as  in  America,  are,  the  “  \  iew  of  Religion.”  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews,”  ami  a  •*  Ili.sfiuy  of  New  England.” 

AiraiiiN.  John,  the  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  wa.M  born  at  Braintree,  near  Boston,  on  the  lyth  of 
Oi’toher,  1735,  (0.  S. )  Before  the  rupture  between  Itritain 
ami  America  he  practised  as  a  lawyer,  and,  in  ITTO.  he 
was  one  of  tlie /vfi/'cZ  men  deiiub  d  by  tlic  several  towns 
of  the  jirovim  e,  wlio  met  in  convention  at  Boston,  where 
the  British  government  had  announced  their  intention 
of  stationing  a  military  force,  to  make  the  people  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  new  iinp<ists  on  t«‘a.  glass,  paper,  &c.  In 
1773,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  promote  the  cause  he  had  es- 
jioused.  He  advocated  and  seconded  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  whieh  was  passed  on  the  4tli  of  July, 
1776,  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  In 
1780  he  representeil  tlie  United  States  in  Holland,  and 
in  1782  co-operated  with  Franklin  and  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  coiuitiissioners  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  In  1785  he  became  the  first  minister 
residejitlary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  stayed  in 
England  till  1788.  In  1789,  when  Washington  was 
elected  president,  he  was  made  vice-president,  and  in 
1793  had  the  same  ofiice  again  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1797,  on  the  retirement  (»f  W  ashington,  he  was 
chosen  President,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  four 
years,  being  defeated  in  the  candidatesliip  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes,  given  to  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  adversary  Jefferson,  he  retired  from  public  life, 
and  d.  at  Quincy,  1826.  It  was  on  the  50tU  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  that 
Mr.  Adams  ilieil,  and  JeflVrson,  his  coailjutor  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  great  eoinmonwealth  of  the  New 
Wiirld.  expired  on  the  same  clay.  As  an  author,  Mr. 
A^iams  is  know  n  by  a  work  entitled,  “  A  Defence  of  the 
Constitutii>n  and  Government  of  the  United  States,” 
which  afterwards  reappeared  wdth  the  title  of  “  History 
of  the  I'rincipJil  Republics  of  the  World.”  His  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  was  elected  president  of  the  Union 
in  1825. 


Fig.  SI.  —  JOHN  ADAMS. 

All'ams.  John,  the  patriarch  of  Pitcairn’s  Island,  and 
one  of  the  mutiueiTs  of  the  F^nglish  ship  Bounty.  1789. 
He  settled  with  several  others  in  Pitcairn’s  Island,  and 
became,  fnau  a  rough  an*!  desperate  character,  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  religious  man  :  he  intnaluceil  Christianity  and 
the  laws  of  marriage  amongst  those  that  were  with  him 
on  the  island,  and  regulated  the  community  entirely 
upon  Christian  j>rinciples.  D.  1829. 

Ail'aniH,  John  Quincy,  6th  Pre.s.  of  the  U.  States,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  orators,  diplomatists,  and 
statesmen,  w  as  Hie  eldest  son  of  Jolm  Adams  and  n. 
at  Braintree.  Mass.,  July  11, 17G7.  Taken  to  Eurojie  by 
his  father,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  pursued  liis  studies  at 
Paris  and  Leyden,  and  at  the  age  of  14  was  appointed 
private  sec.  to  Francis  Dana,  then  American  Ministerat 
St.  Petersburg,  lie  afterwards  wituesseil  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris.  1783,  and  then  resiled  for  some 
time  in  London.  Gn  liis  return  homo,  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1788,  Btudi<*d  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Boston  bar  in  1791.  He  soon  became  known  as  an  able 
publicist  by  a  series  of  essays  that  appeared  in  the  Boston 
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“Centinel,”  in  which  he  insisted  upon  ftbsolute  nentral- 
ity  being  observed  by  the  U.  S.  in  tlie  war  then  raging 
between  France  and  (Jr.  Britain.  In  1794  he  proceeded 
to  Holland  as  minister;  and  in  1797  to  Berlin,  where  he 
negctia’ed  a  treaty  with  the  Prussian  govt.  In  1803  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  aiid  in  1805  ai»pointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Harvard.  In  1807,  discardinghis  Federalist 
ties,  he  allied  himself  to  the  Deniocratic  party,  and  by  so 
doing  forfeited  his  seat  in  Congress.  In  1809  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Russia,  and  in  1813  was  named  one 
of  theconiinissioners  who  negotiated  at  Client  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  England.  In  1815  he  proceeded  to  London  as 
U.  S.  mini^ter.  where  he  remained  till  1817,  when  he  was 
appointed  sec.  of  state  under  Mr.  Monroe.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  to  the  Presidential  c  hair,  which  he  held  till  1828, 
when  his  re-election  was  defeated  by  (Jen.  Jackson.  In 
1831  he  re-entered  Congress,  w  here  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  bitter  antagonism  to  slavery.  I>.  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Feb.  21,  18-J8.  In  iiis  later  days  he  was  termed 
“the  Old  Man  Eloquent.”  Mr.  A.  was  a  ready  and  fer¬ 
tile  author — both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  nuiny  of  his 
writings  have  been  published.  See  Memoirs  op  J.  Q. 
Adams,  and  his  son,  Chas.  Francis  A.  (Phila.,  1877). 

A<l  ams.  Samuel,  a  meniber  of  the  .Ankerican  Congress, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  ot  the  political  sepa 
ration  of  this  country  from  Great  Britain.  B.  1722, 
D.  U03. 

Ad  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Irwin  co.,  on  the 

Ociiiulgee  river,  97  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

A<Iam»i,  in  Jliiuois^  a  western  co.,  bordering  on  theMis- 
sishijkpi  river.  A/e«,  76(i  sejuare  miles.  It  is  drained  in 
the  N.W.  part  by  lk*ar  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
si8si})pi.  J*i  od.,  corn,  wheat,  oats.  The  soil,  generally 
very  rich,  is  mostly  cultivated  ;  hogs  are  raised  in  large 
quantities.  The  co.  is  intersected  by  several  railroads 
Cup.  Quincy.  I*op.  56,362. 

—  A  township  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  1,062. 

A<laniA.  tn  J74dianu,  an  eastern  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio 
Organized  in  1836.  Areo,  324  sq.  m.  Good  soil,  drained 
by  the  W  abash  and  the  St  Mary's  rivers,  and  covered 
in  part  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  hickory,  and 
elm.  Cap.  Decatur.  Pop.  11,382. 

— A  twp.  of  Allen  co.;  p(p.  2,388 — A  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  1,149. — A  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  po]).  807. — A  twp.  of 
Decatur  co. :  po}^.  2,162. — A  twp.  of  llamilton  co. ;  pop. 
2.178. — A  tw  p  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  1,564. — A  twp.  of 
Morgan  co. ;  1,207. — A  twp.  of  Parke  co.  ;p<'p.  3,286. 

—  A  twp.  of  Ripley  co. ;  ])op.  z,703. 

—A  ]kOst-village  in  Adanks  townshij),  Decatur  co.,  6  miles 
N.W’  of  Greensburg,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  railroad. 

AitaiiiM.  in  Jowo,  a  S.W'.  co.,  drained  by  the  Nodaway 
river;  urea.,  432 sq.  m.  TV/p. Quincy.  J'op.  4,614. — A  twp. 
of  Dallas  CO.;  pop  l,(kl.5. —  A  twp.  of  Delaware  co. ; pop. 
730. — A  twp.  of  Keokuk  co. ;  pop.  866.— A  twp.  of  Ma- 
ha.'^ka  co. :  pop.  835. — A  twp.  of  Wapello  co. :  pop.  1,363. 

AdaniM,  in  MaesachueelUi,  a  township  in  Berkshire  co.. 
comiirising  four  villages,  N.  Adams,  S.  Adams,  Maple 
Grove,  and  Brackinton.  Coriosi.  Mt.  Greylock,  a  fine 
natural  bridge,  and  the  great  Hoosac  Tiimie!.  AUmvf. 
Numerous  nkills,  print-w^orks,  &c.  }‘op.  12.090. 

A<laiiis«  in  Michigwn,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  93  m. 
8  W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  1,797. 

Actants,  in  Miinu^sota.,(i  township  of  Mower  co. :  pop.  576. 

Aclanifi.  in  Mississippi.,  a  S.W  .  county,  separated  from 
Jiouisiaiia  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  river  Homochitto.  P}od.  Corn,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cotton.  Cup  Natchez.  J'op.  19,084. 

AcianiK,  in  Ac^rasAo,  a  co.  b.  N.  by  the  Platte  river. 
Pop.  19. 

Aclaiiis.  in  Ohio,  a  county  organized  in  1797,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  river,  w  hich  separates  it  from  tlie  State  of 
Kentucky.  Area.,  fOO  sq.  m.  /Surface,  hilly  and  well 
tiukbered;  «oi/,  fertile.  J'7od.  Corn,  wheat,  and  oats. — 
Mines  of  iron  in  the  S  E.  part  of  the  co.  It  is  drained 
by  Brush  Creek.  Cop.  West  Union.  J'op.  20,750. 

— A  tw  p.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p/^p.  1,238. — A  twp.  of  Clinton 
CO.  ;  pop.  883. — A  twp.  ol  Coshocton  co.;  pop.  1,113. — A 
twp.  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  2,291. — A  twp.  of  Defiance  co.; 
pop.  1,220  — A  twp.  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  762. — A  twp. 
<»f  Monroe  co.:  pop.  1.201. — A  twp.  of  Muskingum  co.; 
pop.  727 — A  twp.  of  Washington  co. :  pop.  1,786. 

— A  post-townshiji  of  Seneca  co.,  on  Green  Creek,  96  miles 
N.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  1,537. 

A4laillA«  in  Aew  J’or/r,  a  t<*wnship  and  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  156  m.  W  .N.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  3.496. 

A^iantM.  in  J'nfiusyivaviu.  a  county  settled  in  1740  by 
Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants,  and  organized  in  1800. 
Maryland  forms  its  boundary  in  the  south,  and  a  ridge 
called  South  Mtuintain  to  the  N.W’.  Area,  (30  sq.m 
J'i-ot/.  W’lieikt.  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  butter.  Mhi.  Cop¬ 
per  anti  Lotomac  lukirble.  Jii7'ers.  The  Conevago  creek 
and  its  branches,  I.atimore,  Bermudian,  and  Opossum 
creeks;  the  Rock,  Marsli  and  Middle  creeks,  and  the 
head  streams  of  Monocacy  river,  take  their  rise  in  this 
county.  Cap.  Gettysburg.  7bp.  30,315, 

—  A  township  of  Butler  co.;  pop.  973. 

Adam»i*  in  Wistomn}},  a  county  drained  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  river,  which  flows  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  Lemonweir  River,  Ai-ea,  800  sq.  miles, 
nkostly  covered  with  forests,  J'rod.  Lumber,  drifted 
down  the  W  isconsin.  fVip.  Quincy,  ibp.  6,601. 

—A  township  formerly  called  Friendship,  in  the  above 
CO  ;  pop.  425. 

— A  post-township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,200. 

Aciam^s-apple,  n.  (Anut)  A  prominent  part  of  the 
throat,  being  the  projection  formed  by  the  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage  in  the  neck. 

(Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  plantain  -  tree,  Musa  para- 
di.'tiaca:  —  so  called  by  Ger  aikle  and  other  old  authors, 
from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Eden. 


Adam's  Rasin^  in  Krw  York  state,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  on  the  Erie  canal,  about  230  miles  W’.  by  N. 
of  Albany. 

Adam*$4  ISrid^^e^  a  series  of  sand-banks,  wdiicli,  with 
two  small  island.^,  extend  from  a  point  in  ihe  southern 
peninsula  of  India  (140  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Como¬ 
rin)  to  the  opposite  island  of  Ceylon.  'J'he  w  idth  of  tlie 
channel  is  about  60  geog.  miles,  and  there  are  only  two 
navigable  passages  in  it.  One,  called  the  Manaar  Psis- 
sage,  which  separates  the  small  island  of  Manaar  from 
the  adjacent  coast  of  Ceylon,  has  not  more  than  4  ft. 
water  at  flood-tide.  The  other,  culled  the  Paumbeen. 
and  separating  the  main  land  from  the  island  of  Riimis- 
seram,  is  very  narrow',  and  not  more  than  6  ft.  deep  at 
high  water.  The  space  between  the  two  nearest  points 
of  Manaar  and  Ramisseram.  which  U  alK>kit  30  miles 
wide,  is  a  bank  of  sand,  only  covered  at  high  water. 
Thus,  if  a  vessel  of  moderate  size  has  occasion  to  sail 
from  any  one  point  N.  of  the  Bridge  into  the  Gulf  of 
Manmir,  it  must  make  the  whole  circuit  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

Ad'amsbnr^«  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Gasconade 
CO-,  about  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Jefiferson,  on  the  road 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  city. 

Aclam$iburg:,  in  J'emisylvania,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  183  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  road 
from  Greensburg  to  Pittsburg. 

Adames  Centre,  in  Nnv  York  state,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  162  miles  N.W'.  of  Albany,  on  the  north 
branch  of  Sandy  Creek. 

Adames  Mills,  in  AV^tucA-y,  a  post-office  of  Pulaski  co. 

Adaiii*s  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
CO.,  6l  miles  E.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio  canal. 

Adam's  91ouiit,  in  New  JIampshire.  See  Mount 
Adams. 

Adam's  Mount,  in  Oregon,  a  mountain,  30  miles  N. 
of  the  Columbia  river,  and  about  25  miles  E.  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  mountains  ridge. 

Adam's  Niddle.  See  Yucca. 

Adam's  Peak.,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Height,  7,420  feet. 

Adam's  Point  or  Cape,  in  Oregon,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river.  Lut.  46°  12'  N.;  Ion. 
123°  56'  W. 

Adamson,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Clayton  co. ;  pop. 
1,235. 

Adam's  IStore,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Talla¬ 
poosa  CO. 

Adam's  Store,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Mecklenburg  co. 

Adainstown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Freder¬ 
ick  co. 

Adamstown,  in  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 

caster  co.,  20  miles  N.  ot  Lancaster.  }*op.  432. 

Adainsville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  about 
150  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Adamsville,  in  MassachuseUs,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  1U4  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

Adamsville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  tw'p.  of  Marlboro  co.; 
pop.  1.407. 

Adamsville,  in  J'ennsylvnnia,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  CO.,  250  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Adasnsville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.; 
pop.  280. 

Ailanisville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Iowa  co. 

Ada'mnr,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalu¬ 
sia,  21  miles  from  Cordova.  J'op.  nearly  3,000. 

Ada'na,  a  pashalic,  and  a  town  of  Natolia,  seated  on 
tlie  Sihoon,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Tarsus;  it  commands  tlie 
passes  of  tlie  Tarsus  chain.  Trade,  wine,  fruit,  corn, 
cotton,  and  wool.  Lat.  37°  10'  N.,  Lon.  35°  12'  E.  J*<ip. 
10.000.  Here  is  a  bridge  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Justinian. 

Ad'anson,  Michel,  a  French  naturalist,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  imbibed  his  love  of  natural  history  from 
his  preceptors,  the  celebrated  Reaumur  and  Bernard  de 
Jus.sieu.  His  genius  being  of  that  active  kiu<l  W’hich  de¬ 
lights  In  adventure,  in  his  2l8t  year  he  set  out  for  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Senegal,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  making  col¬ 
lections  illusti  ative  of  his  favorite  pursuits.  In  1763  he 
returned  to  Paris,  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances ;  and 
after  the  French  revolution  we  find  him  so  poortliat,  on 
being  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  he  was  compelled  to  refuse,  because  he  could  not 
make  his  appearance  for  the  “  want  of  slioes.”  About  the 
cbise  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  a  small  pension  Inau  the 
French  government.  B.  at  Aix  1727,  d.  1806.  —  Adanson 
wrote  a  work  entitled  “The  Natural  History  of  Sene¬ 
gal,”  and  another  under  the  name  of  “The  Families  of 
Plants,”  in  which  he  advocated  a  system  of  classification 
different  from  that  of  Linnseus.  Adanson  was  a  great 
friend  of  civil  liberty,  and  an  ardent  philanthropist, 
being  among  the  first  to  advocate  slave  emancipation. 

.Ailanf^o'nia,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Baobab. 

Ad'apis.  n  {pill.)  A  name  originally  applied  by  Gesner 
to  the  Hyrax  or  coney  of  Scripture,  and  adopted  by  Cu¬ 
vier  to  designate  another  small  pachydermatous  quadru¬ 
ped,  now  extinct,  but  the  existence  and  nature  of  which 
that  great  naturalist  detected  and  deduced  from  three 
fragments  of  the  head,  which  were  discovered  in  that 
immense  depository  of  fossil  bones,  the  gypsum  quarries 
of  Montmartre,  (jnvier  supposes  the  animal  to  have 
been  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  to  have  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  the  Anoplotheria. 

Adapt',  V.  a.  [Fr.  adapter.]  To  fit  one  thing  to  another; 
to  suit;  to  proportion. 

Adaptabil'ity,  and  Adapt'ableness,  n.  The 

quality  of  being  adaptable. 

Adapt'able,  a.  Able  to  be  ada])ted. 

Adapta'tion,  and  Adap'tioii, n.  Theactof  fitting; 
the  fitness  of  one  thing  to  another. 


Adapt'^ediioss,  n.  State  of  being  adapted. 

Adapt'er,  n.  One  who  adapts. 

((7/em.)  A  piece  of  tube  of  more  or  less  conical  form, 
used  to  elongate  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  to  connect  it 
with  a  receiver.  * 

Adap'tive,  a.  Tending  to  adapt. 

Adap'iiveness,  n.  Suitableness. 

Adapto'rial,  a.  'l  ending  to  fit.  (r.) 

A'dar.  (Heb.,  splendor.]  The  twelfth  month  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  the  sixth  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews.  It 
compreliends  a  portion  of  February  and  the  beginning 
of  March. 

A<i  arbitrinin.  [Lut.]  At  will  or  discretion. 

Adar'io,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Richland  co. 

Adario,  in  a  post-office  of  Waukesha  co. 

Adar'nie«72.  [Sp.]  A  small  Spanish  weight,  the  six¬ 
teenth  part  of  an  ounce  troy. 

Adar'f^a,  or  Adasa,  {A7ic.  Gcog..)  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
not  far  from  G<.»phmi,  where  N’icanor  was  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabeus. 

A<ratij«,  or  Ad'atais,  r?.  A  fine  cotton  cloth  of  India. 

A-day«',  ad.  Now  only  used  in  the  compound  now-a- 
days;  i.e.,  at  the  present  time,  of  late. 

Add«  V.  a.  [Lat.  uddo.]  To  join  something  to  that 
which  was  said  or  made  before:  —  to  perform  the  mental 
operation  of  adding  one  number  or  conception  to  an¬ 
other. 

Add,  V.  n.  To  increase;  to  augment;  —  followed  by  to 
or  unto. 

“  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke.”— 

I  Kings  xii.  14. 

Ad'da,  n.  {Zatd.)  The  Arabic  name  for  a  small  species 
of  lizard  foniul  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  wherever 
the  smallest  <legree  of  moisture  exists.  It  is  celebrated 
by  the  eastern  physicians  on  account  of  its  j>retcnded 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  elephantiasis,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases. 

Adda,  a  river  in  Switzerland,  which  rises  in  the  Orisons, 
runs  tlirough  the  Valteline  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  by 
Lccco,  and  falls  into  the  l*o,  near  Cremona. 

Ad'dable,  a.  See  Addible,  which  is  more  proper. 

Ad'dax,  Ti.  [Ar.  {Zobl.)  A  species  of  antelope, 

called  by  the  ancients  streptsiceros,  from  the  spiral  or 
twisted  form  of  its  horns.  It  is  found  in  the  barren 
sands  of  Nubia  and  Kordofan. 

Addec'iiitate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  addecimare.]  To  take  the 
tenth  part  of;  to  decimate. 

Adden'diini,n.;  pL  Addenda.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Some* 
thing  to  be  added. 

Ad'der,  n.  [A.  S.  aetter,  poison.]  (Zoi'd.)  1.  A  venom¬ 
ous  reptile;  a  viper.  (See  Viper.)  —  This  name  is  used 
in  the  Bible,  as  the  representative  of  four  Hebrew  names 
of  poisonous  serpents. —  2.  The  fifteen-spined  stickleback, 
a  species  of  marine  fish  on  the  English  coast,  commonly 
called  the  gnat  sea-adder. 

Ad'<ler-fly,  n.  The  dragon-fly. 

Ad'dor-g-eni,  n.  A  species  of  charm. 

Atrdor's-g'mss,  «.  A  plant  about  which  serpents 
lurk. 

Adder-^tone,  n.  A  stone  or  bead  used  by  the  Druids 
as  an  amulet. 

Adder's*ton;;‘ue,  n.  (Bot.)  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
ord.  Ophioghts.'^uaet,  q.  v. 

Ad'der'»»wort,  n.  (Bot.)  The  snake-weed,  an  herb 
of  the  sub-gen  Polygonum  bistorta,  ord.  J'olygonaceae. 

Addibil'ity,  n.  Tlie  possibility  of  being  ^ded. 

Ad'diUl^,  a.  That  which  may  be  added. 

Ad'diee,  n.  See  Adze. 

A^ldict',  V.  a.  [ Lat.  «c/d/c«.]  To  devote;  to  dedicate. 
It  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  “He  addicted 
himself  to  vice.” 

Addiet'e<l,  p.  a.  Accustomed;  abandoned,  devoted  to. 

Addiot'edness-,  ?*.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
addicted. 

Ad'dicti,  n.  pL  [Lat.]  A  term  among  the  Romans, 
applied  to  persons  who.  being  unable  to  pay  their  debts, 
became  the  slaves  of  their  creditors. 

Addie'tioii.  n.  The  act  of  devoting,  or  giving  up; 
the  state  of  being  devoted. 

*'  It  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  g’ean  it, 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  —  Shak. 

Ad'dlng^ton,  Henry.  See  Sidmouth,  Lord. 

Ad<iiiiK;ton,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  bonlering  on  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  drained  by  the  Nepanee  river.  Trade,  lumber 
and  wool ;  chief  town,  Bath.  7'op.  21,312. 

Ad'dison,  Joseph,  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  b.  in  1672,  at  Milston,  where  his  father  was 
rector.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  v.'as  entered  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  In  1693,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  became  eminent  for  his  Latin  poetry.  At  the  age 
of  22,  he  addressed  some  verses  to  Dryden,  in  English, 
and,  not  long  after,  published  a  translatbm  of  part  of 
Virgil's  fourtli  Georgia.  About  this  lime,  he  composed 
the  Essay  on  the  Georgies.  In  li95.  he  addressed  a  poem 
to  king  William. which  recommended  him  to  Lord  Somers. 
In  16^9,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  £3(K)  a  year,  to  enable 
him  to  travel.  He  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
improving  his  mind  to  the  be.st  advantage,  as  ajipears 
from  his  Letter  to  Lord  JJali/ax,  which  is  considered 
the  most  elegant  of  his  poetical  works,  and  hi.s  TrnreU 
in  Italy,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1703,  and  found  his  old  friends  out  of  place. 
In  1704,  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Godolphin  as  a  fit 
person  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  pro¬ 
duced  The  Campaign."  fiir  w’hich  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  Next  year, 
he  went  to  Hanover  with  Lonl  Halifax,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  ITnder-Secretary  of  State.  When  the 
marquis  of  Wharbm  went  to  In  land  ns  lord-lieuten¬ 
ant,  A.  accompanied  him  as  secretary,  nn<l  was  made 
keeper  of  the  records  there,  with  a  salai'y  of  X300a 
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year.  While  he  was  in  Ireland,  Steclo,  his  friend, 
commenced  the  to  which  A.  liberally  cuntri* 

buted.  Tliis  woiJ  Ibllowed  by  the  L^ptctulory  wltich  lie 
also  enriched  by  his  contributions,  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  CLIO.  In  1713,  his 
tragedy  of  (Ulo  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  1716,  he 
inarrit'd  the  countessHlowager  of  \\  arwick,  to  whose 
son  he  had  been  tutor;  but  the  marriage  did  not  prove 
liappy.  In  1717,  ho  became  secretary  of  state,  which 
ortice  lie  soon  resigned,  on  a  pension  of  Xl,500  ayear. 
In  1719,  ho  engaged  in  a  political  disjiute  witli  his  old 
friend  and  c«).idjuter  Steele,  whom,  in  his  pamjdilet  of 
the  Old  he  contemptuously  stylfd  “Little  Dicky.” 

D.  at  Holland  House,  lilU.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
Ibiind  the  pressure  of  death  upon  him,  he  sent  for  Lord 
^^a^wick,  and,  affectionately  pressing  his  hand,  whis¬ 
pered,  “See  in  what  peace  a  Cliristian  can  diel”  He 
li*lt  only  a  daughter,  who  dieil,  unmarried,  in  1797. 
The  literary  greatne.ss  of  A.,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries,  probably  stood  upon  somewhat  dlft'er- 
ent  grounds  fr.nu  those  upon  whicli  it  is  now  usually 
placed.  In  his  own  day,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  drama¬ 
tist  and  a  pi)et  of  a  very  high  order;  but  the  taste  which 
then  prevailed  in  poetry  was  tlie  must  artificial  which 
hail  distinguisheii  any  age  of  English  literature.  The 
quality  which  chieily  drew  admiration  was  a  cold  and 
monotonous  polish  —  the  warmth  of  genuine  nature 
was  accounted  rudeness  and  harbarism.  The  return 
of  the  public  mind  to  truer  principles  law  been  fatal 
both  to  the  dramatic  and  to  the  piM'tical  fame  of  A. 
His  glory  i.s  now  tlmt  of  one  of  our  greatest  writers  in 
prose.  Here,  with  his  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  his 
lively  fancy,  and,  above  all,  his  most  original  and  ex¬ 
quisite  humor,  he  was  in  his  proper  walk.  Ho  is  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  popular  writing,  in  wliich 
he  is  still  unsurpiissed  by  any  who  have  attempted  to 
imitate  liim. 

A^r^lison,  in  Illinois^  a  twp.  of  Du  Pageco.  Pop.  1,613. 

AUillsoiiy  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  IShcdby  co.  Pen. 
2.611. 

A<l<li^oii«  in  .yfaine,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  135 
m.  E.  by  N.of  Augusta.  Pop.  1,201. 

AdUiHOtt.  ill  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Lenawee  co., 
20  miles  W.N.W.  of  .4<lriau. 

—Ah  >,  a  township  of  Oakland  co.  P)p.  1,063. 

A<l4li40ii,  in  Xebniftha,  a  post-village  of  Dakota  co. 

AtItliMOii,  in  New  I'orA-,  a  village  ami  post-township  of 
Steuben  co.,  on  the  Cunisteo  river,  303  miles  from  N.  Y. 
of  the  township,  2,218. 

A<i<li9ioii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champaign  co.,  about 
25  miles  N.N.K.  of  Dayton. 

— AUo,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Gallia  co.,  nearGal- 
lipolis.  y%p.  of  the  tcjwnship,  1,:H0. 

A(l<liNOti,  in  f\tiUHt/lvanii,  a.  post-township  of  Somer¬ 
set  CO.,  153  miles  S.W.of  Harrisburg.  P/p.  1,466. 

A<l<ti9ioii,  in  VermfoU,  a  county  organized  in  1787,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Liike  Champlain,  ami  drained  by  the  Otter 
Creek.  Ar«7,  about  750  sq.  miles.  'I  he  E.  part  of  this 
county  is  mountainous,  but  along  the  lake-shore  tlie 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Quarries  of  white 
and  variegated  marble.  Cap.  .Middlebiirg;  pop,  23,48-1. 

— In  the  above  county,  a  post-township,  43  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Montpelier.  Ybp.  991. 

A<l<liMOii,  in  H'Ucf/H'itn,  a  poat-townsliip  of  Washington 
CO.,  36  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  about  l,8^3. 

Addison  Point,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

Addiction,  n.  [Lat.  addo,  I  give  to.]  The  act  of  adding 
one  thing  toauothcr;  the  tiling  added.  —  Augmentation. 

{Arith.}  The  putting  two  or  more  quantities  together 
so  as  to  form  one  total.  It  is  the  tir^t  of  the  four  lun- 
Uameutal  rules  of  uritliinetic.  the  ojienition  of  which 
consists  in  adding  together  first  the  units,  then  tin- 
tens,  then  the  hundreds,  and  so  on;  thus  substituting 
for  the  original  operation  of  utlding  the  entire  number, 
several  simple  and  easier  operatiojis.  When  the  quan¬ 
tities  to  be  added  consist  of  several  denominations 
which  divide  themselves  into  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  linndredweights,  pounds,  and  ounces,  or  yards,  feet, 
ami  inches,  the  smaller  denumination.s  are  fir.st  added 
togetiier,  anil  should  their  product  equal  or  exceed  the 
quantity  of  a  superior  denomination,  it  is  carried  to  the 
next  coiiimn  of  figures  denoting  that  superior  denomi¬ 
nation.  Ill  addition  of  fnictions,  the  various  fractions 
must  he  first  reduced  to  the  same  denomination,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  represent  quantiti<‘S  of  equal  value; 
then  add  together  all  the  numerators  of  the  fractions 
so  reduced,  and  give  to  their  product  the  common 
denominator. 

{A'g)  In  addition  of  algebraical  quantities,  they 
should  ail  he  written  one  after  another,  without  chang¬ 
ing  any  of  the  sigtis,  and  the  terms  which  before  had  no 
sign,  should  he  connected  with  tl»e  rest  by  the  sign 
Tims  u-f-5  and  a — 2\a-ided,  =a-\-b-\~a — 2/>;  or  the  sum 
liiiy  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  form  by  observing  that  h 
subtracted  twice  and  .-rtided  once  is  equivalent  to  b  Hiib- 
tracted  once,  and  that  u  is  added  to  a;  the  expression 
then  becomes  2a — b. 

{Made.)  The  term  applied  to  a  dot  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  a  note,  to  sigiiily  tlj.it  it  is  to  be  sounded  half  Jis 
long  again. 

{Law)  Additions  are  tliose  designations  affix‘*d  to  a 
person's  name  by  way  of  title.  —  A.nf  degret's  are  the 
same  with  titles  of  honor;  A.  of  estate,  such  as  e-^qiiire, 
gentleman,  &c.;  A.  of  mystery  or  trade.,  ave,  baker,  mason, 
Ac.;  A.  of  place  or  residence,  are,  of  Dhiludelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton.  &c. 

Addi'tional.  a.  That  is  added. 

Addrtioiially,  atl.  In  addition. 

Additi'tioiiM,  a.  Added  without  good  authority. 


Ad'ditivc,  a.  Sometliing  to  he  added,  in  contradistinc-l 
tion  to  subtractive,  wlin  h  denotes  something  to  be  I 
taken  Jiway.  The  terms  udUitive  and  subtractive  are! 
sometimes  applied  to  algebraic  quantities,  to  denote  I 
those  relations  to  other  quantities  which  Jire  more  coiu- 
inonly,  thougli  less  correctly,  expressed  by  positive  and  I 
negative. 

Ad'dlo,  a.  [A.  S.  ydel,  idle,  barren.]  Originally  applied 
to  eggs,  and  signifying  sucli  as  juoduce  nothing,  hut 
grow  rotten  under  the  hen;  thence  transferred  to  brains 
that  produce  nothing. 

*•  Tims  ftp  the  poet ;  but  his  brains  grow  addle ; 

Auil  all  the  rest  is  purely  from  this  noddle."  —  Dryden. 

A<lcllO-putO<t,  a.  H.iving  addled  brains. 

“  Poor  slaves  in  metre,  dull  iiiid  addte-pated, 

Who  rhyme  below  even  David's  psalms  translated."  —  Pryden. 

Addle,  V.  a.  To  makea«ldle;  to  corrupt;  to  make  bar¬ 
ren  :  **  This  is  also  evidenced  in  eggs,  wliereof  the  souml 
ones  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim.”  —  Bi‘own. 

Add'ling;‘9i,  n.pt.  Earnings;  wages  for  labor; — uuame 
only  nseil  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Addorsed',  a.  [  Lat.«</,  to,  aiaD/on-um,  the  back.]  {Her.) 
A  term  used  when  any  two  animals  or  other  things  are 
tdaced  hack  to  back. 

.iAidrowm',  r.  a.  [Fr.  arfri'Asi*)*.]  To  apply  to  another  by 
words,  with  various  forms  of  construction :  sometimes 
without  a  preposition. 

“  Are  not  your  orders  to  addreee  the  Senate?"  —  Addison. 

Sometimes  W'ith  to;  as,  Pollio,  his  great 

patron,  he  no  longer  could  restrain  the  freedom  of  his 
spirit.”  —  Dryden. 

Sometimes  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  as,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  general. 

Sometimes  with  the  accusative  of  the  matter  of  the 
address,  which  may  be  the  nominative  to  the  passive; 
as,  “Tlie  young  liero  had  add^'essed  his  prayers  to  him 
for  his  assistance.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  prepare  one's  self  to  enter  upon  an  action;  as,  he 
addressed  liimself  to  the  work. 

— To  court,  as  a  lover. 

—To  get  ready;  to  jmt  in  a  state  for  immediate  use. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  we  will  be  jour  guest, 

To-morrow  for  the  march  wu  are  addrett."  —  Shak. 

— To  superscribe  or  ilirect.  us  a  letter. 

Addresj^,  n.  [Fr.  adresse.']  Verbal  application  to  any 
one,  by  way  of  persua.^ion,  petition. 

•*  Venus  had  heard  the  Virgin’s  soft  address."  —  Prior, 

—Courtship : 

**  But.  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  favor'st  most ; 

1  loug  to  know,  aud  yet  1  dread  to  bear  it."  —  Addison. 

— M  anner  of  addressing  another;  as,  we  say,  a  man  of\ 
happy  address,  a  wan  of  an  awkward  address. 

— i'kill,  dexterity;  as,  “Those  events  are  imputed  to  his 
prolound  skill  jind  address.'* 

—  Manner  of  directing  a  letter. 

Addross'or,  n.  One  who  addresses. 

AHtiuoo',  r.  a.  [Lut.  adduarc.']  To  bring  forward;  to 
present,  Of  offer;  to  advance;  to  allege;  to  cite. 

Ad^flu'cent,  a.  [Lat.at/dacens.]  (  Anat.)  A  word  applied 
to  those  mu.scles  that  bring  forward,  close,  or  draw  to¬ 
gether  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  annexed. 
See  Addi'CTOu. 

Addu'cer,  n.  One  who  adduces. 

Addu'c*lblc,  a.  Capable  of  being  adduced. 

Adduc'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  The  act  of  adducing 

or  bringing  forward. 

{Anat.)  '1  lie  action  of  the  adducent  muscles. 

.\tlduc'tivc,  a.  Adducing,  or  bringing  forward. 

Adduc'tor,  n.  [Lat.  adduco,  I  draw  towards.]  (Anat.) 
The  muscles  opposed  to  the  abductors:  they  draw  to- 
gethi'r,  or  bring  forward,  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
attarhed. 

A'del,  n.  An  Egyptian  weight,  les.s  than  the  English 
pound. 

A'dol,  a  country  of  E.  Africa.  Adal.  I 

A'<lol,  or  Amtell,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,| 
pop.  1,563,  In  this  township,  a  post-village  of  the  same 
name,  the  cap.  of  the  county,  on  the  Hacoou  river, 
about  24  miles  W.  of  Des  Moines,  /bp,  711. 

Ad^elaide,  marchioness  of  Salisbury.  Edward  III., 
king  of  England,  wlio  was  much  takmi  with  her  clmrnis, 
picked  up,  at  a  ball,  one  of  her  garters,  which  Inid  fallen 
off  in  the  dance.  At  seeing  the  h^rds  and  ladies  laugh¬ 
ing,  Edward  buckled  t.ic  garter  around  his  knee,  and 
said,  Iloni  soil  qui  wul  y  pease  (evil  he  to  him  who  evil 
thinks).  This  incident  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  the  G  trter,  1344,  an  origin  very 
much  questioned  by  modern  writers. 

Ad'elaide,  Amki.ia  Louisa  Teresa  Caroline,  wife  of 
William  IV.,  and  queen  of  England.  Slie  was  sifter  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  was  married  July  11, 
1818.  She  was  a  lady  possi'ssed  of  many  exalted  virtues, 
and  wr,8  a  liberal  benefactress  of  the  p*ior.  B.  1792, 
d,  1849. 

Aclelaiillo,  Ei  nuNn  Louise,  princess  of  Orleans,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  L<»nis  Philippe  Jos(‘pli,  duke  of  Orleans,  nick¬ 
named  Egalite,  and  sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of 
France.  B  at  Paris  1777,  d.  in  that  city  Dec.  31,  1847. 
two  months  before  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  fell.  Pro- 
BcrihfMl  as  an  emigre  in  1792,  she  spent  the  greatest  jiart 
of  l:er  exile  in  a  convent,  near  Freiburg,  Switzerland: 
rejoined  her  brother  in  England  in  1809,  and  went  with 
him  to  Sicily,  wliere  slie  lived  until  the  restoration. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  she  urged  her  hro- 
thertoaccept  Ihe  tlirone.  Madame  Adelaide,  as  she  was 
now  always  calleil,  was  a  gp-at  pnliticiaji,  and  had  much 
Weight  with  the  late  king  of  the  French.  The  general 
opinion  in  France  is,  that,  had  she  lived  two  niontlis 
more,  Louis  Philippe  would  not  have  departed  for  a  new 
and  last  exile. 
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Afl'elaido,  the  cap.  of  South  Australia  and  the  seat  of 
government,  stand.s  on  the  river  Torrens,  wliicli  divides 
it  int«»  two  parts.  The  University  of  A.  is  a  fiourisliing 
institution  and  well  emlowed.  .\t  a  ilistance  of  eight 
inile.s,  ami  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Vincent,  is 
I’ort  A.,  where  are  built  wliarves,  warehouses,  and 
every  convenience  for  rin-rcliants  and  shippers.  A.wjis 
foninled  in  1836,  and  in  1H4.)  its  port  was  made  free  to 
all  nations.  Pq)  ( 1879)  To.ihk).  Lat.  34°  36' S.,  Ion.  128° 
30'  E.  See  Australia,  South,  page  209. 

A<lolai<le«  a  river  in  the  N.W.  of  AuKtralin,  falling  into 
Adam  hay,  and  navigable  ior  COmile.s  to  all  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  12  feet  of  water. 

Aclolaiita'ilo,  n.  [8p.]  A  governor  of  a  province  in 
Spain. 

AAl'oliiiO.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  about  24 
miles  N.  of  Dixon. 

A<roliii;;;«  n.  [A.i^.aedel,  illustrious.]  .4  word  of  honor 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  jnoperly  appertniniiig  to  the 
king's  children  ;  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  being  with¬ 
out  issue,  and  intending  to  make  Edgar  his  heir,  called 
liim  Adfling. 

Acl'olites,  n.pl.  A  sort  of  Moorish  conjurers,  who  pro- 
ilicted  the  fortunes  of  individuals  by  Ihe  fiight  and  sing¬ 
ing  of  birds,  ai.d  «>ther  accidental  circumstances. 

AaI'a^IK  in  a  post-office  <d'  Sliehovgan  co. 

Atl'otiiaii,  a  district  in  the  jirov.  of  Po^en,  Prussia, 
abounding  in  game  ami  fish,  hut  scantily  supplied  with 
corn  and  cattle.  Area,  367  square  miles.  Pop.  52,530. 

AtloroiMMi,  n.  [Gr.  a.  juiv.,  uiauifest,  amlpowjt,  a 
foot.]  {Zmd.)  An  animal  whose  feet  are  not  apparent. 

AdolVlii*  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  on  the 
Des  Moines  river. 

Adelptii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Boss  co.,  in  Coleruin 
tjiwnship.  Pop.  417. 

Adol'phia,  n.  [Gr.  adelphos,  a  brother.]  (Bot.)  A  col¬ 
lection  of  stamens  into  a  bundle.  LiniiiPus  employed 
this  term  for  those  plants  in  which  tlie  stamens,  instead 
of  growing  singly,  combine  into  one  or  more  parcels,  or 
InotlierlKMids ;  thus,  monadelphia  signified  stamens 
all  connected  into  one  parcel,  diudelphia  into  two  par¬ 
cels,  and  so  on. 

Atlel^pliolite,  n.  (Min.)  A  columbate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  pertaining  to  the  group  Fagusonite. 

Adel'i>liOUJ4«  a.  {Bot.)  'J'hat  is  cullet  ted  in  bundles. 

A<lol'plilis,  a  discipleof  Plato,  and  the  composer  of  a 
singular  theory,  then  quite  popular,  compounded  of  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  the  Gnostics,  and  others,  He  was 
opposed  to  Plotinus.  Flourished  in  the  3d  century. 

Acl'elsberj^;',  a  small  market- town  in  the  duchy  of  Car- 
niola,  Austria,  22  miles  fr(»m  Laybach,  celebrated  for 
somo  remarkable  caverns  found  in  its  neighborhood. 

Ad'eliin;^,  Johann  Christoph,  a  universjil  linguist  and 
grammarian,  b.  at  Spantekon,  in  Pomerania,  1732;  d.at 
Dresden,  1806.  He  is  best  known  by  his  “ Grummaticul 
and  Critical  Dictionary.'’ 

Ad'omar,  a  aionk,  who  wrote  chronicles  of  France, 
which  were  published  by  Labbe.  He  fiourished  in  the 
lOlh  century. 

Adeinp'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  aef^wj^a'o.]  (Law.)  Tlie  taking 
away  of  a  donation,  legacy,  &c. 

A<lon-,  a  Greek  word  signifying  gland,  used  in  medical 
language  as  prefix  to  woids  relating  to  the  study  of 
glands;  as,  adtnology ,  xhe  doctrine  of  the  glands,  at/fn- 
otomy,  inci.sion  of  a  gland,  4c. 

A'<lon,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Aden,  situ¬ 
ate  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  ]»rojecting  into  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  most  opulent  city  of  Arabia;  but  had 
altogether  declined  hen  it  was,  in  1840,  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  British,  who  have  converted  it  from  min 
and  misery  into  a  fiourisliing  place  of  trade,  encom- 
jiassed  by  fruitful  orchards  ami  blooming  gardens.  Be¬ 
tween  the  niountaiii-masseK  which  command  their  en¬ 
trance,  tliere  is  a  space  of  fimr  miles,  aud  vessels  may 
take  up  any  position  in  a  (Uqith  of  water  of  from  5  to  10 
fathoms.  On  account  of  this,  Aden  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  coaling  stations  of  the  Anglo-Indian  inail- 
stcamers,  and  every  year  it  is  hecominga  placeof greater 
importance.  Pop.  40,000.  Lat.  12°  46'  N.,  Ion. 45°  10'  E. 

Aden  Cape,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  1,776  feet  in 
height.  This  rocky  peninsula,  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Allen,  stretches  into  the  ocean  about  5  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  2^^  miles,  and  is  connected 
witli  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  Isthmus  %  of  a  mile  broad. 

Aden,  ialilt’ of.  is  tlie  portion  of  sea  lying  between 
the  north  coast  of  Ailel,  terminating  E.  with  Kas  Jer- 
dalTon  (Cape  Gaidafni),  and  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  be¬ 
tween  Has  Arrah  and  Pas  Agab;  tlie  former  in  lat.  12* 
40'  N.,  Ion. 44°  E  ;  tlie  latter  in  lat.  15°  15'  N.,  Ion.  51°  30' 
E.  Its  length  from  hi.  to  W.  is  thus  about  480  miles; 
its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  varying  !rom  1(0  to  2b0  miles. 

A<leiiar;s:ia*  n.  [Gr.  aden,  a  gland,  and  algos,  pain.] 
Pain  in  the  glands. 

A'dennra.  or  A<lanarn.  a  Dutch  island  in  the  Ma¬ 
lay  Archipelago,  about  35  miles  long,  aud  15  broad.  Lut. 
8°  17'  S.,  Ion.  123°  14'  E. 

A'deiibiir^^  a  town  of  M'estphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  12  miles  from  Cologne. 

Adeii'iforiii.  «.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  gland. 

Ad^ii'  KalOiHsi.  a  Turkish  fortress  on  an  Liumlin  the 
Danube,  where  there  are  bomb-proof  casemates  for  two 
hundred  men. 

Adeiiogr'raphy,  n.  [Or.  aden,  gland,  and  <7ra;i/iein,  to 
write.]  {Anat.)  A  treatise  or  d€‘scrij)tion  of  tlie  glands, 

Ad'onoid,  a.  [Gr.  ac/cn,  gland,  and  form.]  Ke- 

semhliiig  a  gland.  'This  epithet  is  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  two  fwosiaicp. 

Adeilolos:'4<*«K  o.-  Relating  to  ndenology. 

Adenol'o^j^y,  n.  [Gr.  aden,  gland,  aud  higros,  discourse] 
{Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  glands. 
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A<l'enoro«  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Carnatic,  5nul<is 
8.  of  Voicoinla. 

Adeiio^c%  anil  Ad'eiiou^,  a.  Kesumbting  a  gland. 

Adenosty'lete*  [Gr.  wim.  a  gland,  and  a  column 

or  style.J  {Hot.)  A  subdivision  of  composite  plaiiU.  com- 
prtiheuding  tussilagu,  liatris,  uupaturiuni,  and  suinootJicr 
genera,  in  wUicli  tJ»e  braiiclityj  of  the  style  lu'c  covered 
with  long  glandular  hairs. — sys,) 

Adeiiopliy riailH,  a.  {Hut,)  Having  glands  on  the 
margin  ot  the  leaves. 

Adeiit^t'oiuy,  n.  (^naf.)  The  art  or  mode  of  incising 
glands. 

Ad'  ciioiiH,  and  Adeuosc,  a.  [Gr.  a  gland.] 

Gl.iud-like. 

A'deo(l2itu«4,  (God's  gift,)  a  pious  and  charitable  pon-, 
tiir.  who  obtained  tite  tiara  in  07*2.  B.  at  Rome;  D.  b7ti. 

A'dep»i,  n,  [hit.]  The  fat  of  an  animal ;  lard. 

Adept',  n.  [Er.  ad^pU  fr<»ia  hat.  adipiscur.,  I  obtain.]' 
One  completely  skilled  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  art.  This 
name,  since  generalized,  was  originally  applied  only  to 
alchenii>ts  vriio  ha>l  penetrated  into  the  my.sleries  of 
transmuting  lueta's,  or  making  the  Giaiid  Elixii\  called 
the  Huilosuplier's  Stone, 

*•  TUe  prciervatiou  of  chastity  is  easy  to  true  adepU.  '^Pope. 

Adept',  u.  Skilt'il:  thoroughly  versed;  tis,  an  adeptphi- 
losopher. 

Adep'liHt,  n.  An  ailept.  (o.) 

A<rei|i]2»ey,  n,  [From  <iilequa(e.]  Thostate  orqtiality  of 
h'dijg  adequate;  sulliciency  lor  a  particular  purjiose. 

Ad'eqitjite,  a.  [Lit.  aiUtquafux.]  Equal  to;  proportion¬ 
ate;  <*orro.Hpondent  to.  so  us  to  bear  an  exact  resem- 
bLiiice  or  proportion. 

*•  All  our  siuglc  lileas  are  adi’qnate  :  because,  being  nothing  but 
the  effects  nf  ceriuiu  powers  in  things,  fitioil  by  (tud  to  jinxince 
such  .sensations  iu  us,  they  cannot  but  be  corruspuudeut  aud  os^c- 
quite  to  those  powers." — Locke. 

Ad’equjilely,  tiii.  In  an  adequate  manjior;  —  often 
useii-  with  to. 

Ad'eqiiiitonoH.H,  n.  [Fromafi»’7Maf«.]  The  state  of  being 
adequate;  justness  of  representation;  exactness  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

A^lor'no,  (nnc.  A(7mnnm,)  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  S.E. 
foot  of  Mount  Etna,  near  the  Sinieto,  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Catania.  J*ojk  12,877. 

Ad'cr.Hbaeli  RocXh,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Glut/,  valley  of  the  Itiesengebirge,  Silesia,  re¬ 
markable  as  being  divid>*d,  for  several  miles,  into  de¬ 
tached  p  TpeiKlicular  columns  by  ft.^sures  from  COO  to 
1,2)')  feet  iu  depth.  Geologists  suppose  it  to  liavo  been 
of  tabular  sandstone,  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  thiit  the  softer  portions,  lying  in  upright  seams, 
were  gradually  washed  away  by  the  action  of  water. 

A'dos,  or  iCailes.  (Myth.)  The  god  of  Hell  among  tlie 
Greek.s.  and  the  same  as  the  IMuto  of  the  Latins.  Tlie 
term  IS,  by  the  ancients,  often  used  to  signify  hell  itself. 

Ad  e.s'seiiit'rliius,  u.pL  [Fr.  ade.<senairf’.<(.]  (Kcd.  lliM.) 
A  sect  who  lield  the  n-al  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
tlie  eucliarist,  but  not  by  tiausubstuntiutioii ;  ICtli  cen¬ 
tury. 

A<1  Otin<lom.  [Lat.]  To  the  same;  i.  e.  to  the  same 
degree. 

Ad'fected,  a.  [Kr.  a/Tecte.]  Compounded.  —  Adfected  or 
ajfrcted  equatious.  (Aty.)  Equations  consisting  of  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

AiliiTiated,  a.  Alliliateil. 

Ailiilia'iioat,  n.  The  .same  a.s  Affimation. 

Ad  fiiiein.  [Lat.j  To,  or  at,  tlie  end. 

Ad  iliixioil,  n.  [Lat.  ad.  to,  and  Jia>'.re,  to  flow.]  A 
flow,  as  a  sap,  IVtim  a  drawing,  not  a  propelling  force. 

Ad'iiat^Eil'doiiHit,  a  Persian  emperor  who  succeeded 
hi.s  uncle.  .4inad-E  Uloulat,  and  by  liis  conquests  greatly 
enlarged  his  territorij.s.  In  y77  he  took  Bagdad,  and 
increased  its  b.-auty  by  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
mosques,  and  other  public  works.  L>  9S2. —  This  emperor 
Wiis  a  friend  of  liter.itun*,  and  gave  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  poets  and  men  of  learning. 

AiriieliiiP,  son  of  Kciirc‘d  and  nephew  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  West-Sa.xons.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  as  lie  w.us,  also,  the  first  EuglUhruaii  who  wrote 
iu  Latin,  ami  the  first  who  brought  poetry  into  Eng¬ 
land.  D.  70.),  and  was  canonized. 

Ad'lieiuar,  Willum,  atelebrated  French  poet  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  1).  about  1190. 

Adhere',  v.  u.  [Fr.  adherer.]  To  stick  fast;  tocleaveto; 
as  wax  to  the  finger. 

—To  be  consistent ;  to  hold  together. 

“Why  every  tbiog  adkeree  together,  that  no  drachm  of  a  scruple. 

Skak. 

— To  be  devoted;  to  hold;  to  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a 
party,  person,  or  opinion. 

Two  men  are  not  living. 

To  whom  he  mure  adheres.'  —  Shak. 

Ailhe'reiiee,  n  [Fr.  adherence.]  Fixedness  of  mind; 
rittachm.Mit;  ste.idine.ss ;  fidelity.  See  AuhknIon. 

“  Their  Ann  adherence  to  their  religion  is  remarkable. ‘’-“Arf<^won. 

Adlie'rejiry,  «.  Steady  attachment;  adherence. 

Adiie'roiit, a.  [Fr. ati/icrc«<  J  Stickingto;  adliering; — 
muted  with. 

(/?'/.)  Growing  to;  adhering. 

Adh  n.  The  person  that  adheres;  one  that  sup¬ 

ports  the  cause,  or  follows  tlio  fortune  of  anorher;  a 
parti.san:  a  fi)liower:  a  believer  in  a  jiarticular  faith. 

Adlie'roiitly,  ad.  In  an  adherent  manner. 

Adlier'er,  n.  An  adherent. 

Adlie'^ion,  n.  [Fr.  adhffnrm.]  (Phya.)  A  term  denoting 
the  force  with  which  different  bodies  remain  attaclied 
to  each  other  when  brought  into  contact.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  cohestion.,  which  is  the  force  that 
unites  the  particles  of  a  homogeneous  body  with  each 
other.  Thus,  the  particles  which  form  a  drop  of  water 


or  quicksilver  are  united  by  cohesion;  tlie  particles  of 
water  which  wet  the  surface  of  any  body  are  united  to 
it  by  adhesion.  Adhesion  may  exist  between  two  solid 
UmUi's,  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid, or  between  two  fluid 
Inidies.  Tlie  adliesion  of  solid  bodies  is  exemplified  in 
the  force  required  to  separate  two  pieces  ot  miirble, 
whose  i)olisiied  surfaces  have  been  brought  into  con¬ 
tact.  The  suspension  of  water  above  its  level  in  capil¬ 
lary  tubes,  or  between  two  plates  of  glass  very  nearly 
in  contact,  shows  the  adhe.sioii  of  a  fluid  to  a  solid  body; 
and  an  instance  of  the  adhesion  of  two  liquids  is  oli- 
tained  by  covering  a  idate  of  glass  with  oil,  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  water:  a  very 
sensible  force  is  required  to  raise  it  perpendicularly 
from  the  water. 

(Sury.)  The  process  by  which  parts,  naturally  sepa¬ 
rate,  or  sejiarated  by  artificial  mean:^,  become  united. 
It  is  causeil  by  the  effusion  of  a  lymph,  or  sticky  fluid, 
produced  by  inflammation:  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  ju'odiice  inflammation,  by  scraping  or 
paring,  in  surfaces  which  it  is  desirable  to  unite.  This 
tendency  of  inflamed  surfaces  to  adhere  when  in  con¬ 
tact  is  sometimes  troublesome,  us  iu  inflammations  of 
serous  membranes. 

(Syx.)  Adhesion  and  adherence  cannot  be  taken,  as 
formerly,  the  one  for  the  otlier.  Adherence  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  the  metaphorical,  and  adhesion  to  tlie  natural 
sense;  as,  a  strict  adhennee  to  one's  duty,  and  the 
adhesitm  of  iron  to  the  magnet.  4Ve  say,  nevertheless, 
“  to  give  in  one's  adhesion  to  a  cause  or  ji.irty.” 

Ad  lie  'sive,  tt.  Ajit  or  tending  to  adhere;  sticking; 
tenacious. 

Adlie'sively,  ad.  In  an  adhesive  manner. 

Adlie'siveiiess,  r?.  Stickiness;  viscosity. 

(Phren.)  A  projuMisily  to  lorm  attaciiments,  or  to 
live  together  in  society. 

Adhib'it,  r.  a.  [Lat.  adhiheo.]  To  apply;  to  use. 

Ailliibi'tioii,  r/.  Application,  (o.) 

.Vil  lioilli iioiii.  [hnX.,  to  Vte  man.]  (Logic?)  A  phrase 
applied  to  an  apjieal  or  argument  addressed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  interests,  or  passions  of  a  man. 

Adliorta'tioii,  v.  [Lat.  adhortutio.]  Exhortation  (r.) 

Adlior'f  atory,  a.  Containing  counsel  or  warning. 

Adiail'llilll,  n.  [Gr.,  dry.]  (Hot.)  A  gen.  of  iihints,  ord. 
Fdices  (ferns);  the  prettiest  of  all  ferns,  on  account  of 
the  delicate,  slender  st-alks  on  which  the  pinnules  are 
balanced  in  the  air.  One  sjiecies,  on  this  account,  is 
Cii\Wd  Capdius  veneri.^,  a\u\  in  Englisli  Marden's  hair; 
it  is  often  confounded  with  the  A.  petlatum,  which  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  ahonnds  in  damp,  rocky  woods. — 
In  vain  j’ou  plunge  the  adiaiitum  in  water,  says  Pliny; 
it  always  remains  dry. 

Syrup  of  capillaire  is  properly  prepared  by  adding 
sugar  and  orange-flowers  to  an  iniusiun  of  maiden  s  hair. 


Pioule  with  sori  covered  by  indusiA. 

Adiapti'orite^.  and  Adiapliorititte)^.  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
adiaphoros.,  indifferent.]  {Eccl.  H'st.)  A  name  given  to 
Melancthou,  and  the  party  that  agreed  with  him,  in 
submitting,  in  tilings  indifferent,  to  an  edict  of  the 
empiTor  Charles  V.,  1648,  styled  the  Interim,  because  it 
proposed  to  accommodate  for  a  time  the  differences  of 
the  Catholiesand  Protestants, relating  principally  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  justification  by  tiiitli,  until  the  wliole  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  set  at  rest  by  the  authority  of  a  council. 

A<lisi|>li'oroiis«  a.  (Med.)  Neutral ;  incapable  of  doing 
eitlior  liarm  or  good. 

AllinpBioil'stisi.  [Gr]  (Med.')  A  diminution  or  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  natural  perspiration,  and  that  in  which  the  an¬ 
cients  chiefly  placed  the  cause  of  fevers. 

A<liRrrli<p'si«  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  suppression  of  the 
neces.sary  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Adiatlier'i»i<p,  a,  [Gr.]  Not  pervious  to  heat. 

Adioil',  adv.  [Fr.  adieu, a  word  used  elliptically  for  God 
heivdhyou.]  Farewell;  good-bye;  a  form  of  parting  ori¬ 
ginally  imparting  a  commendation  to  the  divine  care, 
but  imw  often  used  to  things  inanimate.  It  is  an  ex- 
preashm  of  kind  wishes  at  the  parting  of  friends,  or 
things  of  wliich  we  part  with  regret;  as,  “  be¬ 

loved  country! 

Adieu  is  also  frequently  employed  as  a  noun: 

“  While  now  I  lake  my  la«t  adieu, 

Heave  thou  no  sigh,*  nor  shed  a  tear.” — Prior. 

A<risr<*.  [The  of  the  Romans ;  —  Oor.  A 

oonsidernble  river  of  North  Ihily,  which  has  its  source 
iu  the  Alps  of  Tyrol  above  Brixen;  it  enters  Italy  by 


Bolzano  and  the  valley  of  Trento,  flows  in  a  sonthem 
direction  by  Koveredo,  parallel  to  and  for  the  most  part 
about  0  miles  from,  the  lake  of  Garda,  tlieii  turning  ab¬ 
ruptly  towards  Hie  east,  jnisses  through  Verona  and  L<.*g- 
nano;  it  afterwards  enters  the  great  Delta  between  the 
Brenta  and  the  Po,  and  forming  several  branches,  enij)- 
ties  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  is  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  dividing  by  its  course  the  old  Venetian 
territories  from  Lombardy  propiT.  The  valley  of  the  A. 
liJLS  been  rendered  forever  memorable  by  the  wars  of 
Bomqiarte. 

A<rijierat,  or  Attf.oerat,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  120 
m.  trom  the  sea-coast. 

AUilimil'ttis*  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Manichees,  wlio 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  book 
which  was  answered  by  8t.  Augiistine.  —  Flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  century. 

A<1  illHii'ituiil.  [Lat.j  Intermiimble,  without  end. 

A'lliiiole^  n.  {Min.)  The  inline  given  by  Beudunt  to  a 
kind  of  massive  albde  niixe«l  with  quartz. 

Ad  iiiqtiiroii'iium.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  A  judicial  will, 
commanding  inquiry  to  be  made. 

Ad  iiiieriiii'.  [Lat.]  Meanwhile;  as,  toactad  interim. 

A'dipic  At*ld.  [Lat.  udeps,  fat.]  (Chem.)  An  acid  jaa#- 
duced  in  Cl ysLilliue  crusts  by  the  action  of  nitiic  acid 
on  oleic  acid,  suet,  spermaceti,  and  other  fatty  bodies. 
It  di.ssolves  very  readily  in  hot  alcoliol  and  ether.  Fi-rm 

Adipoe'erafo,  r.  a.  To  cimvert  into  adipnccre. 

Adipoccra'tioil^  n.  (Chem.)  The  act  of  changing  into 
adipocere. 

Ad'ipocero,  n.  [From  Lat.  adeps,  fat,  and  cera,  wax.] 
(Chem.)  A  peculiar  white  substance,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter  under  the  influence  of 
moisture,  and  in  situations  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
clinled.  It  consists  chiefly  of  margarate  of  aniinonie.m 
together  witli  the  nmrgarates  of  potassium  and  calcium. 

Adip<i<*'erOHS,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  adipocere. 

Adipocirc',  n.  See  AnipocERE. 

Adipoiiito',.  a.  [Lat  fat.J  Hnetuous,  or  containing 

fat.  Adipose  membrane  is  the  cellular  membrane  iu 
which  fat  is  deposited. 

Ad'ipoiis^  </•  Fat  ;  fatty.  (R.) 

Ad'ip^iy,  and  Adip'sia,  rt.  [Gr.  a,  priv..  and  dipsa, 
thirst.]  {Med.)  Absence  of  thirst :  a  species  of  disease. 

Adiron  dack,  and  Adiroiidao,  a  sjiur  of  the  Ap- 
)>ala<-hian  chain,  forming  a  series  of  highlands  that  oc¬ 
cupy  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  \V. 
of  lake  Champlain.  The  highest  summit  of  the  whole 
system  is  Mount  Marcy,  in  Essex  co.,  6,407  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbo  sea.  These  muiiiitains.  fmined  of  gra¬ 
nitic  rocks,  are  usually  wild,  rugged,  and  rocky.  A 
large  part  of  the  surlace  is  entirely  iint.t  lor  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  the  region  Is  rich  in  minerals,  and  specially 
ill  an  excellent  variety  of  iron  ore.  The  Adirondack 
iron  beds,  near  lakes  Sanford  and  Ueiidersun,  are  among 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world  ;  but,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  transportation,  their  working  has  proved  to 
be  unprofitable.  The  Ailirondack  region,  popularly 
called  The  Adirondneks,  or  T'le  New  Vork  iriV((er»ic>.f,  has 
become  a  favorite  resen  t  for  tourists  and  sport&men. 

A4liroii<la.C’k.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  in  New¬ 
comb  township,  on  the  westeru  border  of  Essex  co.,  lUO 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ad'it,  n.  [Lat.  aditus,  entrance.]  The  approach  or  en¬ 
trance  to  a  building.  Among  tlie  ancients,  the  aditus 
theatri,  or  adits  of  a  theatre,  were  doorways  opening  on 
to  the  stairs,  by  which  p<*rsons  enten-d  the  theatre  irom 
the  outer  porftco,  and  thence  de^cendetl  into  the  seats. — 
We  give  also  the  name  of  H<lit  or  drift  to  the  horizontal 
opening  by  which  u  mine  is  entered,  or  by  which  water 
and  ore  are  carried  away. 

Acli’ve,  n.  (AoCl.)  A  small  species  of  Jackal,  not  larger 
than  a  pole-cat.  with  a  long  tail,  iuliabiting  iu  troops  the 
deserts  of  Tarlary. 

Adju'oeiioe,  and  A<lj  a'ooiloy,  w.  [Lat.  adjaemtia.] 
The  state  of  lying  close  to  another  tiling;  that  which  is 
adjacent. 

Allja'ooiit,  rt.  [Fr.  adjacent.]  Lying  close;  bordering 
upon  soinetliing;  lus.  a  field  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

Adjacent  angle,  {Geom.)  is  an  angle  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  to  another,  8o  that  one  side  is  common  to  both 
angles.  This  expression  is  more  pui  ticularly  apidied  to 
denote  that  tin*  two  angles  liave  nut  only  one  side  in 
common,  but  likewise  that  the  other  two  sides  form  one 
straigiit  lino. 

Ailju'oeilt.  n.  That  which  lies  next  to  another,  (u.) 

A4lja'c*eiilly,  adv.  In  an  adjacent  manner. 

Adjoct'*?’.  a.  [Lat.  <n(>ic/o.]  To  add  to.  (k.) 

Adjec'tion,  n.  The  act  of  adjecting;  the  ac7/ec7ton  of 
eternity.’'  (it ) 

Adjoeti'tiou!^,  <7.  Added,  (r.) 

Adje^'tivak  a.  Belonging  to  the  adjective,  (r.) 

Ad'jootive,  n.  [Lat.  adjectus,  added  to.]  {Gram.)  The 
namo  of  one  of  the  parts  of  speech  or  chiHsca  into  wliich 
grammarians  have  divided  words.  It  is  so  called  benunse 
it  adds  to,  or  qualities,  the  meaning  of  the  noun  with 
which  it  is  joined;  as,  a  gooil  man,  a  large  bouse,  a 
horse.  In  English,  a  noun  fi'equently  takes  the 
place  of  an  adjective:  as,  a  gold  watch,  the  paptr  duty. 

Adjective  CoLtrs.  Colors  which  require  to  be  fixed  by 
some  base  or  mordant,  in  order  to  be  applied  us  perma¬ 
nent  dye-stuffs. 

Ad'Jeottve,  r.  a.  To  change  into  an  adjettive. 

Adjeotivod,  p.  a.  Cliangeil  into  an  inOective. 

Adjectively,  adv.  (Gram.)  In  the  manner  of  rn 
adjective. 

Adjoin',  V.  a.  [Fr.  adjmndre,  from  Lat.  atljungere.)  To 
join  to;  to  unite  to;  to  put  to. 

“  Corrections  should  be  as  remarks  adjoined,  by  way  ofoommeo* 
tary  to  a  treaty.”  --  Watts, 
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Adjoln%  V.  n.  To  De  contiguous  to;  to  lie  next,  so  as  to 
have  nothing  between ;  as,  a  field  (idjoining  to  the  high¬ 
way. 

Adjoin^lng:, a.  Joining  to;  “the  ac(;V/inm^  fane.” — 

Drydi'n. 

A<lJoiirii\  V.  a.  [Fr.  ajournt>r,  froni  0.  Fr.  adjoumtr.]  To 
put  off  to  anotlier  day,  iiaining  the  time,  or  indefinitely; 
a  term  used  by  public  bodies,  as  Congress,  courts  ol  jus¬ 
tice,  Ac.,  when  tliey  lay  aside  a  business,  or  separate 
with  a  view  to  meet  again;  —  to  put  off;  to  deter;  U» 
let  Slay  to  another  rime: 

■•Enjoy  the  present  hour,  adjourn  the  future  thought.  Drydcn. 

Acljourii^iiieiit,  n.  [Fr.  ajournemmt.']  Tlie  putting 
to*  another  day,  or  without  clay.  In  parliamentary  lan¬ 
guage,  aOj ‘Urmnent  means  a  postponement  of  the  sit¬ 
tings  or  proceedings  of  either  house  of  Congress,  from 
one  time  to  another  specified  for  its  reassembling.  See 
Prorogation. 

Adju<lg;c%  V.  a.  [Fr.  adjuger,  from  Lat.  adjudicare.']  To 
give  the  tiling  controverted,  to  one*  of  the  parties  by  a 
judicial  sentence. 

The  great  competitors  for  Rome, 

Cvsar  and  Pumpey,  un  PhardaliMn  plains, 

Where  stern  Heiluna,  with  one  tliial  stroke, 

Adjudg'd  the  empire  of  thU  globe  to  ouo."  PhUipt, 

— To  sentence,  or  condemn. 

*  But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 

Yet  1  will  favor  thee  iu  what  I  can.” —  Shak. 

—To  decree  by  a  judicial  sentence;  to  settle. 

“  The  case  was  adjudged  in  Hilary  term.” 

AclJiidsT'inent^  u.  The  act  of  adjiulgitig. 

Adjti^dicato,  t’. a.  [See  Adjudue  |  To  adjudge;  to  give 
tHe  matter  litigated^  to  one  of  the  litigants,  hy  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  decision. 

Adjn^dieate,  v.  n.  To  pass  judgment;  as,  to  adjudicate 
upon  a  cause. 

Adjudioa^tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.acf,  to,  and.?Mci<co.  I 
judge.]  Tlie  act  of  granting  something  to  a  litigant  by 
a  judicial  sentem  e.  —  In  Scottish  law,  the  means  hy 
wliich  real  property  and  its  accessaries  are  transferred 
to  a  creditor  by  a  liehtor,  from  an  heir  to  a  devisee,  or 
from  a  vendor,  who  may  have  failed  or  refused  to  con¬ 
vey.  to  the  vendee. 

Atljit'dicator,  n.  One  who  adjudicates. 

Adjunct,  n.  [Lat.  urf,  to,  atul  joined.]  Some¬ 

thing  added  to  another  thing,  between  which  there  is 
no  natural  affinity. 

“  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself.”  —  Shak. 

— In  the  Academy  of  Paris,  adjuncts  were  members  at¬ 
tached  to  a  particular  science. 

Adjunct,  United  with;  adjoined. 

Adjiinc'tion,  n.  [ Fr.  arO’o^cftViu.]  The  act  of  adjoin¬ 
ing.  or  coupling  together:  the  thing  joined. 

AdfuneJive,  n.  He  that  joins;  that  which  is  joined. 

Adfiinc'livc,  <».  Joining;  having  tlie  quality  of  joining. 

Adl|uiic'tivcly,  adr.  In  an  adjuuc.ive  manner. 

Ad juiict'ly,  ufir.  In  an  aiyuuclive  maimer;  in  con- 
motion  with;  consequently. 

A<IJuiita,  an  III  lian  town  in  Hyderabad,  or  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Nizarn.  In  its  neigliborhood  are  some 
reinarkahle  cavern-temples,  profusely  decorated  with 
Bnddiiistio  paintings  or  sculptures.  Lat.  20^  N.,  luu. 
76®  6(y  K. 

AdJiiraJion*  n.  The  act  of  adjuring:  an  earnest  and 
solemn  charging  on  oath.  — The  form  of  oath  proposed 
to  another. 

“  They  only  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations  In  the  name  of 
their  Saviour.”  — >  Addison. 

Adjure',  v.fl.  [Fr.  adjurer,  from  Lat.  adjurare.]  To 
charge,  bind,  command  earnestly,  or  in  God’s  name;  to 
put  one  to  his  oatli,  under  the  penalty  of  a  curse. 

”  Ye  lamps  of  heaven  I 
Ye  fatal  fillets  i  that  once  bound  this  head. 

Ye  sacred  altars!  from  wh<'se  flames  I  tied, 

Be  all  of  you  adjured. "  —  Dryden. 

— To  comm  md  an  evil  spirit  to  quit  its  possession  by  the 
firce  «»f  cnihantinHuts. 

Adjur'er*  n.  One  who  adjures. 

Atl| c.  a.  [Lat.  a //'i.s-fur.-,]  To  regulate:  to  put  in 
Older:  to  settle  iu  the  right  form;  to  mike  fit  or  cor 
r.'spoudHni;  a.s,  “To  adjust  the  event  to  tho  predic¬ 
tion.”  “To  adjust  a  garment  to  the  body.  —  To  settle 
an  account  or  a  difficulty  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par¬ 
ties. —  To  put  in  right  order  the  different  parts  of  a 
thing;  a.s,  to  adjust  a  telescope. 

Ad|uMt'able«  a.  That  may  be  adjusted. 

Ad|uAt'a;^e«  n.  Same  as  Adjustment,  (r.) 

AdjuMt'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  adjusts. 

AdjuH'tive*  u.  Tending  t  )  adju-^t.  I 

Adjlist'ineilt,  n.  The  act  of  ailj listing;  —  the  state  of 
bei»ig  adjusted. 

(.1/ir.  ins.)  The  settlement  of  a  lo.ss  incurred  by  the 
insured. 

(  Piin^.)  The  manner  in  which  draperies  are  disposed. 

Ad  Jut  ajye,  o.  See  Ajut^g  .. 

Ailjutaiicy,  n.  The  office  of  an  adjutant;  —  skilful 
arr  ingeiuent. 

Adjutant,  n.  [Fr.  adjudanty  from  Lat. a(//wfans, assist¬ 
ant.]  An  assistant ;  an  aid. 

{Mil.)  In  the  United  States  army,  an  officer  selected 
by  the  colonel,  whose  duties  in  respect  to  his  regiment 
are  similar  to  tho.se  of  an  a<ijutant-general  with  un 
army.  —  Adjuiant-Gnieraly  the  principal  organ  of  the 
commander  of  an  army  in  publishing  orders.  The  same 
organ  of  the  commander  of  a  corps,  or  department,  is 
styled  assistant  adjatant'/fcnrral.  Tlie  laws  provide, 
however,  but  for  one  adjutant-general,  with  tne  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  one  assistant  adjutant-general  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  and  12  other  assistants 
with  the  rank  of  major  or  captaiu. 


{yolil)  The  popular  name  of  Cinconia  argala,  a 
grallatorial  bird  belonging  to  the  Stork  family.  Its 
size  is  very  great,  its 
ordinary  height  iu  the 
erect  attitude  being  5 
feet  ‘1  he  beak  is  of 
enormous  size  and 
strength ;  the  head  is 
large,  and  the  neck 
proportionally  muscu¬ 
lar.  The  head  ami 
neck  are  nearly  bara 
of  ekin ;  and  from  tlie 
under  part  of  the  neck 
there  hangs  a  large 
pouch  of  skin,  like  a 
dewlap,  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  inllated, 
andwhicli  gives  to  tlie 
bird  a  very  strange  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  adju- 
Uiut  is  a  native  of  the 
wanner  jiaris  of  India; 
and  is  very  useful  in 
removing  noxious  ani¬ 
mals  and  carrion, 
which  it  devours  with 
great  voracity.  Itswal- 
lows  snakes,  lizards, 
frogs,  Ac.,  and  in  the 
craw  of  one  of  these 
birds  has  been  fouml  a 
land-tortoise  10  inches 
long,  together  with  1  he 

entire  body  ot  a  large  —  pouched  adjutant. 

black  cat.  In  its  wild 

state  it  usually  lives  in  companies,  and  chiefly  frequents 
tlio  mouths  of  rivers;  it  may  be  readily  domesticated, 
but  is  very  apt  to  display  its  voracity  by  purloining 
articles  of  food,  and  makes  no  difficulty  in  swallowing 
a  leg  of  mutton,  a  fowl,  or  a  hare  at  one  mouthful.  From 
this  bird,  and  from  an  allied  species  iu  Senegal,  the 
beautiful  marabou  feathers  are  obtained. 

Adjii'tor,  n.  A  helper,  (u.) 

A(1  JiiTiiiit,  71.  [Lat.  to  help.]  An  assistant. 

{  }fed.)  A  substance  which  assists  and  promotes  the  op¬ 
erations  of  others. 

A<t  Jyg'iiri),  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad.  .-Iiva,  3-10  sq.  m.  40,000  to 

50.000.  Lat.  210  52'  N.,  Ion.  SO®  ‘JO'  K. 

Acl'kiiisvillo,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Virginia. 

Art  (  Lat ,  by  the  sideof.]  A  General  ad.  lutus  is 

an  officer  in  Austria,  who  is  given  as  an  aid  to  command¬ 
ants  of  army  corps. 

Artlo^a'tion,  7j.  [Lat.  adlcgatioi]  A  right  formerly 
claimed  by  the  states  of  the  German  empire  of  joining 
their  own  ministers  with  those  of  the  emperor  in  public 
treaties, 

Art'ler,  Philip,  a  German  engraver  who  flourished  in 
the  16th  century. 

Art  lib'Uuin.  [Lat.,  at  pleasure.]  (3fus.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  accompaniment  whii-li  is  not  essential,  and 
may  or  may  not  bo  performed  without  interfering  with 
the  composition.  It  signifies,  also,  that  the  performer 
may  introiluce  in  the  composiliou  any  additions  of  hie 
own,  according  to  hi.s  fancy. 

A<ri0Cllti0ll«  n.  .'"ee  ALLOCUTiOX. 

Art'inali,  one  of  tlio  five  cities  of  the  plain,  consumed 
by  fire  from  lieaven,  and  the  site  of  which  was  after¬ 
wards  submerged  by  the  waters  of  the  Bead  sea.  See 
Sodom. 

Artniar  r.  a.  To  write  or  note  in  the  mar¬ 

gin  (R.) 

Artineas'iire,  r.a.  [See  Measure.]  Tomoa-sure;  to  ap¬ 
portion  ;  to  Hssi”!!  to  each  claimant  his  right  in 
ArtllloaK'liroinoilt,  7).  The  act  or  practice  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  dimensions  of  anything;  measurement;  the 
dimensions  ascertained. 

{Laio.)  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  proportion  when  a  widow  holds  from  the  heir, 
or  his  guardian,  more  in  the  name  of  her  dower  tlian  she 
i.s  entitled  to.  It  Is  termed  A.  of  d'nvp.r. 
Artinoas'nrer,  ti.  One  wlio  admeasures. 
Artineiit^iira'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  ad,  to,  and  mensura,  a 
measure.]  Mensuration. 

Artiiio'tns.  (.Vi/t/i.)  The  mo=5t  remarkable  of  tills  name 
was  a  king  of  Pherae,  in  Tliessaly.  Apollo,  when  banished 
from  heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for  nine 
3’ears,  and  to  liave  obtained  from  tlie  Parcse  that  A. 
should  never  die,  if  another  person  laid  down  his  life  for 
him.  This  was  cheerfully  done  by  bis  wife,  Alceste. — 
A.  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  at  tliehunt  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  Peleus  promised  liis  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  only  to  him  wlio  could  bring  him  a  chariot  drawn 
by  a  lion  anil  a  wibl  boar.  A.  did  this  by  the  aid  of 
Apollo,  and  oldained  Alceste  in  marriage. 
ArtminJ<‘le«  77.  [Fr.  admimeuie,  from  Lat.  ad,  and 
m  inus,  haiul.j  (Laiv.)  Imperfect  proof.  In  Scotch  law. 
any  writing  or  deed  referred  to  by  a  party  as  evidence. 
Artininic'itlar,  a.  That  whiih  gives  help,  (o.) 
Artiiiiii'ister,  v.  a.  [Fr.  adminisb'er,  from  Lat.  adinin- 
isli'ure.]  To  give;  to  afford;  to  supply. 

“  Let  zephyrs  bland 

Administer  their  tepid  genial  airs.”  —  Philips. 

— To  act  as  the  minister  or  agent  in  any  employment  or 
office:  to  manage  or  conduct,  as  pullic  affairs. 

— To  afford;  to  give;  tosiijiply;  to  furnish;  to  dispense; 

“  Medicine  must  be  admmisurtd."  —  Shak> 

— To  tender,  as  an  oath. 


{Law.)  To  settle,  as  the  estate  of  one  who  dies  with¬ 
out  a  will,  or  whose  will  fails  of  an  executor. 
Artniiii'i^itor,  r.  n.  To  contribute;  to  add  something. 

••  A  fountain  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  plenty  of  the  place.”  —  Spectator. 

{Law.)  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator. 
Artniiiiit#t<^'risil,  a.  Pertaining  to  admini.stration. 
Artmiii'i^trablo,  a.  That  may  be  administered. 
ArtminiMtrH'tioii,  71.  [Fr.,  from  (  at.  administratto.] 
Theaction  ol  superior  agents  in  executing  laws,  or  regu¬ 
lations  conformable  to  law.  The  aim  of  a  system  of  A. 
is  to  secure  tin?  performance  of  public  duties,  either  di¬ 
rectly,  ministerially,  or  through  the  intervention  of  sub¬ 
alterns.  It  is  exercised  over  individuals  or  tilings,  in 
civil  matters,  in  courts  of  law,  or  in  political  bodies.  So, 
in  America,  the  executive  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  secretaries,  is  called  thr  adminish'aUon.-^ 
In  other  countries,  the  word  adini7ti$tralton.  taken  in  a 
more  general  sense,  means  the  conduct  or  management 
of  any  affair. 

{Law.)  The  management  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate, 
or  of  a  testator  who  has  no  executor.  The  term  is  ap- 
plii'd  broiully  to  denote  the  management  of  estates  of 
minors,  lunatics,  Ac.,  in  those  cases  where  trustees  have 
been  appointe<l  by  authority  of  law  to  take  charge  of 
such  estates  in  place  of  the  legal  owners.  —  Bouvier. 
Artiiiiii'^iNtrativo„  a.  Concerning  the  administration. 
ArtiiiiniKtr<i'tor,  n.  A  member  of  an  administration. 

(Laic.)  One  appointed  to  administrate  or  distribute 
the  goods  of  a  person  who  dies  without  having  made  a 
will. 

Artiiiiiiistra'torsliip,  n.  The  office  of  an  adminis¬ 
trator. 

ArtiuiniMra'trix,  n.  [Lat]  She  who  administers  in 
consequence  of  a  will, 

Artiiiirabil'ity,  Art'mirablciioss,  n.  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  admirable,  (i;.) 

Art'niirablo,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aihniruhilis.]  To  bo 
admired;  wortliy  of  admiration ;  having  power  to  ex¬ 
cite  wonder;  —  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things. 

Art'iiiirablo^  77.  A  drink  made  of  peaches,  plums, 
sugar,  water,  and  sjiirit. 

Art'inirably^  adv.  In  an  admirable  manner. 
Art'iiiirtkli,  71.  [Ar.  «/7aVor  amir,  lord.cbief;  Fr.  amii'al : 
Sp.  admirante  or  almiraute;  It.  aminiragho.l  The  title 
of  tlie  highest  class  of  naval  officers.  There  are  in  the 
British  navy  three  ranks  of  admirals  {ov  Ji<  y-offtcers), 
the  admiral  (or  full  admiral),  vice-admiral,  and  rear- 
admiral.  Each  of  these  again  has  tliree  gradations, 
according  to  the  color  of  their  flag  —  admirals  of  the 
reil,  of  the  white,  and  of  the  blue.  Iu  a  flei  t  disposed 
in  battle-array,  the  first  of  these  holds  the  centie,  the 
second  the  van.  ami  tlie  third  the  rear.  The  A.  Cfirries 
his  flag  at  the  main,  the  r.  A.  at  tlie  fore,  and  the 
R.  A.  at  the  mizzon  mast.  Admiral  of  the  fleet  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  honorary  di-tinction.  with  an  increase  of  pay. — 
A  lull  admiral  has  ttio  same  power  and  authority  over 
the  murine  force  of  the  state  that  a  general  has  over  its 
land  forces;  a.vice-adminil  ranks  with  a  lieutenant- 
general,  ami  a  rear-admiral  with  a  major-general.  The 
lord  high-adinirtd  is  the  nintli  great  officer  of  slate  in 
England.  The  offii  e  1ms  been  usually  given,  at  least 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  ,  to  some  of  the  king's 
youngest  suns,  near  kinsnieii.  or  oMhe  higher  nobility. — 
By  act  of  the  United  states  Congress.  July  2.5,  186H.  the 
active  general  officers  in  the  navy  have  been  organized 
as  follows:  1  ailmiral.  with  rank  of  general-in-chief;  1 
vice-A.,  with  rank  of  lientenant  gem'ral :  and  10  rear- 
A.,  with  rank  of  major-general.  IVhen  at  sea,  the  pay 
of  the  A.  is,  j»er  annum.  $10,000;  P.  A.,  $7,000;  R  A., 
$.5,000,  which  are  proportionally  reduced  when  on  leave 
or  waiting  orders,  to  Ss.noo,  $.5,000,  and  $il,0U0.  After 
the  death  of  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  which  occurred 
in  1K70,  !>avid  D.  Porter  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
United  States. 

{0)nc?i.)  A  beautiful  shell  of  the  gen.  Viluta.  and 
Cuinprising  four  spei-ies,  —  the  Grand-A.,  tlie  Vice-A., 
the  Orange- A.,  and  the  Extra-A.  '1  he  first  is  of  a  fine 
white  enamel,  with  Itamls  of  yellow  finely  turned  about 
the  head.  It  is  iirincijially  cliaracterized  hy  a  denticu¬ 
lated  line  along  the  centre  of  the  large  yellow  band ; 
this  distinguishes  it  from  Ihe  Vice-A.  The  Oi*atige-A. 
has  more  yellow,  and  the  bands  of  the  Extra-A.  run 
into  each  other.  —  See  \olutii'/E. 

Art'iiiiralt^liip.  n.  Tlie  office  or  power  of  an  admiral. 
Art'iiiiralty,  n.  [Fr.  a/am/ufe.]  The  power  of  officers 
apiiointed  for  tlie  administration  of  naval  affairs. —  In 
England,  the  A<lmiralty  court  is  usually  termed  the  In¬ 
stance  court,  to  di^tlnguisll  it  from  tlie  Prize  court, 
which  is  only  constituted  in  time  of  war.  It  has  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  civil  maritime  affairs,  wiiich  are  determined 
according  to  the  civil  law,  so  far  us  the  same  be  not  io- 
coiisistent  with  the  common,  statute,  or  international 
law.  —  In  America,  the  U7ntM  States  LHstrict  Court  exer¬ 
cises  jurisdiction  over  all  maritime  contracts,  torts,  inju- 
rie.s,  or  offences.  In  certain  cases,  causes  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  court  to  the  Circuit,  and  ultimately  10 
the  Supreme  court. 

Afl'iiiiralty  Inlot,  a  hay  on  the  S.  side  of  Barrow 
strait,  North  Amerb^a.  Lat.  73°  49'  N.,  Ion.  83®  W. 

— A/xn,  a  deep  indentation  in  the  land  discovered  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  seas  hyCapt.  Ko>8;  lat.*4®15'S.,aml  long.  5n®  \V, 
Acl'mimlty  iMlaiirt,  on  the  North  American  coast, 
about  80  miles  long  and  20  wide,  belonging  formerly  to 
Russia  ami  now  to  the  United  tates.  It  is  coveivd  with 
jiine  forests,  and  was  circiimnavigatoii  l»y  Vancouver. 
Lat.  about  58° 24'  N.,  l-m.  135® 30'  W . 

Atriniriilty  iKlaiirtsii,  a  group  of  about  40  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  .N.W.  of  New-Jceland.  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  2®  and  3®  Ion.  betweeu  140®  18'  and  147®  46'  E. 
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Admiration,  n.  The  act  of  admiring  or  wondering; 
wonder.  —  See  Admike. 

Adniire^v.  a.  [hr.  from  Lat.  ad,  to,  and  7ni- 

ran,  to  wonder.]  This  verb  had  of  old  the  eense  of  mere 
wonder;  but  is  now  restricted  to  that  of  wonder  on  ac¬ 
count  of  beauty  or  excellence.  It  may  be  of  physicjU  or 
moral  beauty,  as  of  a  beautiful  person,  or  noble  conduct 
or  character. 

Adaiiiro,  v.  n.  To  wonder;  —  sometimes  with  at. 

”  He  admir’d  at  bis  own  contrivance."— 

Admir'er,  n.  One  who  wtmders,  or  regards  with  admi¬ 
ration; —  familiarly,  a  lover. 

Aiiiir'iii^^'ly,  adw  With  admiration ;  in  the  manner  of 
an  admirer. 

A4linis$!iil>irity,  n.  [Fr.  adnussibUiU.]  The  quality 
of  being  admissiole. 

AdiKli$»'5iiii>le,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  admwwinZis.]  That 
wnu;h  may  Ite  admitted  or  conceded ;  as,  “  this  supposi¬ 
tion  is  admissible.'^ 

Adinis^'MiUly,  ad.  In  an  admissible  manner. 
Adniis'i^ioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  admwsio.]  The  act  or 
practice  t»f  admitting ,  —  the  shite  of  being  admitted;  — 
admittance;  the  power  t>f  entering,  or  being  admitted. 

.  . .  .  "  We  come,  by  bis  command, 

To  crave  admission,  luyuurbappy  laud.  Dryden. 

—  The  allowance  of  an  argument;  the  grant  of  a  position 
not  Jully  proved. 

Adiili.s'iiory,  a.  Qranting  admis.siun  ;  admitting. 
Admit',  r.  a.  [Lat.  admdo.rf.J  To  suffer  to  enter;  to 
grant  entrance.  —  To  suUer  to  enter  upon  an  office,  in 
which  sense  we  say,  “  to  admd  a  student  into  a  college.” 

—  To  allow  an  argument  or  position  ;  to  receive  as  true. 

'*  1  cannot  easily  admit  the  inference  otyour  argument. ’—XocA;e. 
— To  allow,  or  grant  in  general ;  sometimes  witli  of: 

-‘If  you  once  admit  of  a  latitude . ’ — Dryden, 

Admit'taiice,  n.  The  act  of  admitting;  allow'ance  or 
permi.T.8iou  to  enter.  —  The  power  or  right  of  entering. 

*  Tis  gold  which  buys  admittance  ’  —Shak. 

{Law.)  The  act  of  giving  possessiou  of  a  copyhold 
estate. 

Admit  tii'tiir,  n.  let  him  be  admitted.]  A  certi¬ 

ficate  of  admission  formerly  given  to  students  in  the 
American  colleges. 

Adinit'ter,  n.  One  who  admits. 

Adiilix%  r.  a.  [Lat.  od/uisceo.]  To  mingle  with  some¬ 
thing  else.  (R.) 

Adinix'tiou,  n.  |Lat.  admxxtio.]  The  mingling  of  one 
body  with  another. 

Aflinixt'lire,  71.  The  compound  f(»rmed  by  mixing 
substances  together;  —  also,  the  act  of  mingling;  mix¬ 
ture. 

Adinon'i^ili,  v.  a.  [Lat.  admonere.]  To  warn  of  a  fault; 
to  reprove  gently  ;  to  counsel  against  wrong  practices ; 
to  put  in  mind  of  a  fault  or  a  duty;  to  remind. 
Adiiion'iHlier,  n.  One  who  admonislies. 
Adiiion'iMlliiieiit,  n.  Admonition,  (u.) 

"  Thy  grave  admonishmenta  prevail  with  me."— 
Adinoiii'fio  FiiHtiiiiii*  Among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  military  punishment,  imt  dissimilar  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  whipping,  except  that  it  was  performed  with  vine- 
branches. 

Admoai'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  admonitio.]  Gentle 
reproof;  friendly  warning,  to  the  effect  of  preventing 
further  traiisgresaion. 

(Ecd.  Hist.)  The  warning  given  to  an  offender  before 
excommunication,  or  to  a  suitor  before  proceeding 
against  him  in  ixtuam  contumaci(^,  or  for  default. 
Adinoiii'tioiier,  n.  A  dispenser  of  admonitions. 
Adiiioii'itive,  u.  VV'hicli  contains  admonition. 
Adinoii'itively,  adv.  In  an  admonitive  manner. 
Adiiioia'itor,  n.  An  adiiionisher. 

AdiiiOii'Hory,  a.  That  which  admonishes;  monitory. 
Admortiza'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  admortizatio.]  In  feudal 
law,  the  reduction  of  property  of  lauds  or  tenements  to 
niortmaiti. 

A<liiiovo',  r.  a.  [Lat.  admovere.']  To  bring  one  thing  to 
unutiier.  ( a.) 

Ad  iisiH'eeiit,  a.  [Lat.  adnascens.]  Growing  to  or  on 
another. 

Ad'nata  tu'iiica.  [Lat.  See  Adn.\te.]  {Anat.)  A  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye,  mostly  confounded  with  the  conjuno- 
tiva  It  is.  however,  thus  formed  :  Five  of  the  muscles 
which  nmve  the  eye  take  tlieir  origin  from  the  bottom 
of  the  oi  bit,  and  the  sixth  arises  from  the  edge  of  it; 
they  are  all  inserted,  by  a  teinlinous  expansion,  into  tlie 
anterior  part  of  the  tunica  sclerotica.,  which  expansion 
forms  the  adnata.,  and  gives  the  whiteness  peculiar  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  eye. 

Ad'iiat4^,  71.  [Lat.  ad.  to,  and  natus^  a  growing.]  {Bot.) 
A  term  applied  to  certain  portions  of  a  plant  when  they 
adhere  to  other  portions;  thus,  when  the  stipules  are 
united  to  the  petiole,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  rose,  they  are 
culled  adnate  stipules;  wlnui  the  anther  is  closely  at¬ 
tache*  I  to  the  filament,  as  in  the  flower  of  the  butter¬ 
cup,  it  is  said  to  be  an  adnatf.  anther.  The  term  adhe- 
re.nt  inis  the  same  signification. 

Ad'liatllM,  a.  [S*‘o  Ad.n  vtk.]  {Anal.)  A  term  applied 
to  some  parts  which  appear  to  grow  to  others;  as, 
tunica  adiiitta,  folium  adnatum. 

Adiioiu'inal,  a.  [Lat.  ad,  to,  and  nomen,  noun.] 
Gi'um.)  Adjectival,  (u.) 

Ad'itoan,n.  [hoX.iidnomen,  surname.]  Anadjective.(R.) 
Adiia'bilated,  a.  [Lat.  adnubilare,  to  obscure.J 
Clouded.  (R.) 

Ado',  n.  [From  tlie  v.  to  ih>,  with  the  prefix  a  before  it. 
as  the  French  ajfaire,  from  a  and  Jaire..]  Trouble;  diffi¬ 
culty. 

•  ‘  Ha  loolL  ClitopboD  prisoner,  whom,  with  xunoh  ado,  be  keepeth 
%Uve.''  —  Sidney. 


_ Bustle;  tumult;  business;  —  sometimes  with  abouL 

"  All  this  ado  about  Adam’s  fatherhood  ..."  —  Locke. 

_ Xliis  word  implies,  generally,  more  tumult  and  show  of 

bu.siness  than  the  affair  is  worth : 

••  1  made  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my 
target,  thus."  —  Shak. 

Ado'bc,  n.  [From  Sp.  adolmr,  to  dress.]  A  kind  of  un- 
burut  brick,  made  liiuii  earth  of  a  loamy  character, 

■  containing  about  two-thirds  finesaml,  mixed  thoroughly 
with  one-third  or  less  of  clayey  dust  or  sand;  the  loamy 
substance,  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  becoming  a 
hunl,  compact  mass  wilhuut  a  crack.  It  is  said  that 
the  houses  built  with  these  bricks  are  warmer  in  winter 
aiul  cooler  in  summer  than  those  built  with  ordiuary 
bricks,  and  that  their  duration  is  extraordinary. 
Adole.s'ceMfO,  Adoles'ceney.  [Fr.  adolescence, 
Irom  Lat.  udolescenfia.]  The  age  succeeding  puberty; 
including  that  part  of  life  in  which  the  body  luis  not 
yet  reached  its  full  perfection,  i.e.,  the  years  of  12  or  14 
to  21,  in  man,  and  of  10  or  12  to  21  in  woman.  For  the 
two  sexes,  the  period  between  18  and  25  is  more  exactly 
called  youth. 

Afloles'eeiit,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lut.  aaolescens.]  Growing; 

advancing  from  childlujod  to  uianho«»d;  youtlilul. 
Aclorplllis,  count  ol  Na^^sau,  elected  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  11102.  llis  rapacity  and  tyrannical  conduct 
caused  a  contedcration  lu  be  toiiiied  against  him,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  lie  fell  in 
buttle,  July  2,  1208. 

A4i4>l'|>liiis.  Count  of  rieves.  B.  1371.  He  was  almosi 
constantly  engaged  in  wars,  chiefly  with  his  brother 
Gerard,  iMike  of  Matk.  1).  144H. 

AdolpXiUH.,  FrodorieK  II.,  of  Holstein  Gottorp. 
king  of  Sweden,  succeeded  his  lather  iu  1751.  He  n- 
formed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts 
of  peace.  B.  1710,  D.  1771.  —  'Ihis  sovereign  instituted, 
at  Tornea  in  Liiplaud,  an  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles-lettres. 

Adol'plius,  JoHv,  a  distinguished  English  barrister. 
B.  1770,  l>.  1S45.  —  As  an  author,  he  is  principally 
known  by  a  History  of  England  from  the  Accession,  of 
George  III. 

A^loiie'ail,  a.  Belonging  to  Adonis  ;  Adonic. 

Ado'iii,  a  town  of  India,  siluntein  the  Deccan. under  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  in  Golconda,  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Tungel'adda,  175  miles  S.W.  of  Ilydera- 
b.id.  In  1787  it  was  reduced  t(i  ruins  by  Tippoo  feaib. 
Ado'iii-Bo'zek,  king  of  Be/ek,  in  Canaan.  He  was  a 
cruel  prince,  on  account  of  which  his  thumbs  aiul  great 
toes  were  cut  ofl  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  after 
they  liad  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle.  D.  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  li.  C.  1443. 

Adoik'ie,  a.  Relating  to  Adonis. 

(iVos.)  A  verse  wliicli  consisted  of  a  dactyle  and  a 
spondee  or  trochee  ;  as,  7d/ It  was  bo  called 
from  being  first  used  iu  the  elegies  on  Adonis,  the  lover 
of  Venus. 

Adonic  E'estivals.  certain  festivals  held  yearly  by  the 
ancients  on  the  banU.s  of  the  Adonis,  a  river  of  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  where  Adonus,  or  Thamniuz,  as  he  is  termed  in  the 
Eiust,  was  suiiposeil  to  have  received  his  death-wound. 
At  certain  period.s  ol  the  year  tliis  liver  becomes  tinged 
with  a  high  re*l  color,  cau.sedby  the  washing  up  of  por¬ 
tions  of  red  earth  This  discoloration  of  the  waters  was 
ascribed  by  tiiouncientsto  a  sui'posed  syiupatby  pttssessed 
by  the  river  lur  the  d'‘:ith  of  the  lover  of  \  euus.  Mil- 
ton,  in  his  “Paradise  L<fst,’  thus  beautifully  alludes  to 
the  fact ;  — 

"  Thauiniuz  came  ne.xt  bebin*!, 

Who?c  aDUuul  wouuil  iu  Lebanon  allured 
The  Synau  duruscls  to  luiiu-ut  his  fate. 

Iu  aiu'ruus  ditties,  all  a  buuiiuer  s  day  : 

While  smooth  Aduuis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  ^i^b  blood 

Oi  Tbammuz,  yearly  wounded.' 

Adoni'Jali,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David,  by  Haggitli 
He  aimed  at  his  father’s  crown,  but  Solomon  wius  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Israel,  when  Adunijah  fled  to  the  taber- 
njiclc for  protection.  After  lh*‘ death  of  David  he  was 
slain  by  order  of  Solomon,  B.  c.  1U15. 

Ad«»'nis,  {Myth.,)  son  ol  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinyras, 
King  of  Cyprus,  was  born  in  Arabia,  whither  his  luolher 
had  fled  in  con.sequence  of  certain  transactions  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  relate.  Before  the  birth  of  her  son 
she  was  translorineil  into  the  tree  which  produces  Ih*' 
fragrant  gum  called  by  her  name:  this,  however,  did  not 
hiiuler  lus  being  brought  into  the  world  iu  due  season; 
he  grew  up  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  was  jiassion- 
ately  beloved  by  Aphrodite  (Venus;,  who  quitted  Olym¬ 
pus  to  dwell  w'ith  him.  Hunting  was  his  favorite  pur¬ 
suit,  until,  having  gone  to  the  chase  against  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  his  mi.stress,  he  was  mortally  wounde*!  iu  the 
thigh  by  a  wild  boar.  Venus,  coming  too  late  to  his 
rescue,  changed  his  blood  into  flowers.  After  <leath  he 
was  said  to  stand  ns  high  in  the  favor  of  Persephone 
(Proserpine),  as  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite;  but  tlie 
latter  being  inconsolable,  her  rival  generotlsly consented 
that  A*loni8  should  speml  lialfthe  year  with  liis  celes¬ 
tial,  lialf  w’itli  his  infernal  mistress.  The  fable  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  One  explanation  makes  tlie  alter- 
nat*‘  ab*;de  of  Adimis  above  ami  under  the  eartli,  typical 
of  the  burial  of  see*!,  wliich  in  due  season  rises  above 
ground  for  the  propagation  of  its  species;  another,  of 
the  annual  piussage  of  the  sun  from  the  northern  to  the 
s«>uth»Tn  Iiernisphei'e. 

AOo'iiik*  71.  (Bot.)  The  Pheasant’s  F.yp,a  gen. of  annual 
an«l  perennial  plants.  Ol  der  J.aninuMluceie,  comprising 
many  speiues  of  very  great  beauty,  and  so  called  fanci¬ 
fully  from  the  plant  which  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
A*tonis  when  woun*ie<l  by  a  boar.  Tlie  A.  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Banunculce  by  the  want  of  a  little 
scale  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  from  other  genera  of 


the  order  by  the  numerous  hard,  dry,  sharp-pointed 
grains  of  which  its  fruit  consists.  A.  autumnulis,  the 
common  plieasant’s-cye  of  our  ganleiis,  a  native  ol  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  naturalized  in  some  i)art8  of  New  York,  has 
deep  crimson  ttow'ers,  and  is  iinnual.  The  A.  vernahs 
has  yellow'  flowers,  of  a  brilliancy  which  is  rendered 
the  more  dazzling  by  tlie  deep  green  tiift  of  finely  dr 
vided  leaves  among  which  they  expand.  It  is  aperen' 
nial  plant,  cultivated  iu  gardens. 


34.  —  ADOMS  AUTUM.VALI8. 


A<do'ny9  a  Hungarian  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  lu.  S.  of  Pe.«*lh.  pop.  3,000. 

A<Iooi*s',  ad.  [Prefix  a,  lor  ad,  and  door.]  At  or  by  the 
doors.  (R.) 

AHopt',  r.  a.  [Fr.  adipter,  from  Lat.  adoptare.]  To  take 
to  one’s  self  by  choice  or  apjiroval :  —  applied  to  persona 
principles,  or  opinions,  courses  of  conduct,  and  asso¬ 
ciation. 

"  The  solicitations  of  our  natural  or  adopted  desires.  '— Xocke. 

Adopt'ed,  p.  a.  Taken  asasoii  bychoice. —  Selected  or 
assumed  as  one’s  own. 

Adopt'edly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  something 
adopted. 

Adopt'er,  n.  One  who  adopts. 

{Vhem.)  A  vessel,  more  olteii  written  adapter,  q.  v. 

Adop'tiaiii.  fciee  Aduptiuni-m. 

Adop'tion^  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  adnptin.]  Is  the  taking 
of  another’s  child  as  one’s  own.  By  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  laws,  if  a  person  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
might  appoint  any  other  person  to  be  his  child  by  adop¬ 
tion,  and,  from  that  moment.  the  child  became,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  member  of  tlie  family  of  his 
adopter.  There  was  also  a  custom  in  ancient  Rome  of 
adopting  by  will.  Thus  it  was  that  Julius  Caesar  adopted 
his  great  iH  pliew  Octavius,  who  was  tliencelorth  called 
Caius  Julius  Ca'sar  O*  tavianiis;  but  is  more  generally 
known  under  the  more  poniiious  appellation  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  w  bich  he  afterwards  assumed.  The  llth  titleof  the 
first  book  of  Justinian's  Institutes  is  concerning  adop¬ 
tion. —  The  German  system  of  adopthm  is  derived  fn.m 
the  Roman  law.  but  nuxlified  so  as  to  be  more  in  har¬ 
mony  witli  the  German  usages.  The  age  of  the  adopter 
ought  to  be  fifty  at  least.  As  for  the  adojited  son,  the 
Prussian  law  merely  requires  him  to  be  younger  than 
the  father;  W'hilo  the  Austrian  code  requires  him  to  be 
eighteen  years  younger  than  the  adoptive  father.  —  The 
French  law  on  adoption  is  to  be  found  in  the  18th  title 
of  the  first  book  of  tlie  t^ode  Civil.  A.  is  not  recognized 
in  Knglish  law.  In  the  United  States,  A.  is  regulated 
by  statute  (under  various  restrictions)  in  several  of  the 
States,  as  Massachusetts,  T*‘xa8,  Illiiuiis  (18(>7),  ami 
low’a  (1868).  In  gein*ral,  .4.  entitles  the  chibi  fonll  the 
riglita  and  privileges  of  a  legal  heir,  excejit  that  it  shall 
not  take  pmperty  limited  to  the  lieirs  of  the  body  of  the 
new  parents,  nor  c*>ming  fnun  their  collateral  kindred. 

A<lop  tioniMin.  7?.  The  name  given  to  a  stiife  which 
arose  in  the  Lhurch,  in  8^paiii.  towards  the  end  of  the 
9th  century.  'J  he  leaders  in  this  controiersy  were 
Felix  of  Urgellis  and  Elipaiidos  of  Toledo,  who  held 
that  Christ  in  his  human  inilurewas  the  son  of  God 
only  by  adoption.  The  controversy  ceased  on  the  death 
of  the  tw’o  leaders. 

Adop'f  a.  Adoptive. 

AUop'tive^  a.  [Fr.  adoptif,  from  Lat.  ad^ip/ivn^.]  0»e 
who  is  adopted,  as,  an  adoptive  sou ;  or  one  who  adopts, 
as,  an  adoptive  father. 

A'dor,  71.  {Bot.)  A  name  for  spelt. —  Ci'abb. 

Adorabil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  ol  being  adora¬ 
ble;  adoiableiiesa.  (u.) 

AUor'uble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  a^/^»7*G5<27.'f.]  That  which 
is  w'*>riliy  of  adoration,  or  of  the  utmost  love  or  respect. 

Aclor'ableiiosM^  77.  'Ihe  quality  of  being  adorable: 
worthiness  of  divine  honor. 

Ador'ably,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  adoration. 

Ad<>r<*',  r.  a.  (Fr.  adorer,  from  Lat.  adoi-are,  to  pray.] 
To  worsliipw'ith  external  homage;  to  j-ay  >  ivine  honors. 
*•  'flic  mountain  oympbs  and  Themis  they  adore. 

And  from  their  oracles  relief  implore."  —  Dryden. 

— To  love,  to  reverence,  to  honor  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  Tlie  people  appear  adoring  their  prince,  and  their  prince 
adoring  Uo*i.  Tatter, 

A<lore'9i«  71.  A  term  of  various  acceptation  among  the 
Romans,  sometimes  signifying  grain  in  general,  at 
others  a  kind  of  cake  I'ffiTed  in  sacrifice;  and  again  it 
was  used  to  denot*-  the  gratuit*>iis  distribution  of  corn; 
w’lience  it  became  ajiplied  t*»  all  forms  of  reward. 

Ador'er,  7i.  One  who  adores;  u  worsliipper; — more 
usually  a  lover,  an  admirer. 

•1  profess  myself  her  adorer  not  her  friend."  Shak. 

Adoration,  n.  [Fr.]  Tlie  act  of  adoring  ami  worsliip- 
pingGod.  —  Among  the  Hebrews  the  act  of  adoration 
consisted  in  falling  upon  the  knee,  and  then  gradually 
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hiclining  the  body  until  the  body  touched  the  ground; 
but  sometimes  tliey  only  rose  up  and  suddenly  pros- 
trateil  the  body.  Tlie  same  custom  prevailed  among  tlie 
first  Christians,  and  is  still  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  pos* 
tures  by  which  every  church  expresses  adoration,  think¬ 
ing  that  any  act  actuated  by  a  rcdigious  sentiment  is 
worthy  of  respect,  but  tliat  the  ladter  act  of  adoration 
is  the  internal  one,  corning  from  the  heart  and  soul. 


Pig.  35.  —  .\P0RAT10!^. 
(Modern  Kgrpt.) 


Aclor'in^ly,  ad.  With  a<loration. 

Adorn',  r.  a.  [Lat.  uhoruare.]  To  dress -or  deck  some 
one  with  ornaments. 

*’  lie  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  as  a  bride 
adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels.”  —  Isaiah  l.vi.  10. 

—To  set  out  any  place  or  thing  with  decorations;  as,  a 
gallery  is  adorned  with  pictures  or  statues.  —  To  embel¬ 
lish  with  oratory  or  elegance  of  language. 

“  Their  names  some  noble  poem  shall  adonx.  — Drrjdtn, 

Ador'nor,  n.  One  who  adorns. 

A^lorii'ing*,  n.  Ornament. 

Adorn^iitg'ly,  ad.  By  adorning. 

Adorii'nient,  n.  Ornament;  embellishment,  (o.) 

Ador'iio.  The  name  of  three  doges  of  Genoa:  1.  A. 
Gabriklk,  1354;  —  2.  A.  Ant. 'Xio,  1384;  —3.  A.  Pkospic::0, 
elected  1  IGl.  He  drove  ont  tlie  Sforzaa  and  their  Milan 
e.se  troops  from  Genoa  and  became  the  idol  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  his  popularity  was  ephemeral,  and  he  died  in 
exile,  148(3. 

Adoscula'tion,  n.  [Lat.  adoftculari,  to  kiss.]  {Bot.) 
The  inserting  of  one  p.irt  of  a  plant  into  another. 

{Pltgsiol.)  An  impregnation  l)y  mere  external  contact, 
without  intcrmi.ssion,  as  in  fishe.s.  —  Webster. 

Ad'our^  a  river  of  Prance,  which  rises  6  miles  to  the 
east  of  Bareges,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  running  iiy  Tarbes  and  Dax,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  3  miles  beyond  Bayonne,  whore  it  joins  the 
Nive.  Its  course,  through  many  fertile  valleys,  is  about 
!''()  miles. 

Ad'owa,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre,  Abyssinia,  with  houses  built  in  a  conical  form, 
and  arranged  into  streets.  It  is  the  great  mart  between 
the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  reaps  the  advantage  of  a 
transit  trade  between  the  Rod  Sea-po'ts  and  Gondar. 
Pop.  10,000.  Lat.  140  ]2'30"  N.,  Ion  30o  5'  E. 

A<lown',  ad.  [Prom  A.  S.  dun^  hill.]  Down;  on  the 
ground;  ^ 

“  Thrice  did  she  sink  ndown  In  deadly  aotind.” — Faerie  Queene. 

Aclown',  prep.  Down;  towards  the  ground;  from  a 
higher  situation  toward  a  lower. 

“  Adotvn  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.” — Dryden. 

A<1  poiicliis  omnium.  [Lat.,  the  weight  of  the 
w'i'>le.\  Wurds.inserted  in  pliariuaceiitical  prepa¬ 

rations,  or  prescriptions,  when  the- last  ingredient  ought 
to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  others  put  together. 

Acl  quod  damnum?  [Lat..  fo  Law.) 

A  writ  to  inquire  whether  a  grant  will  be  attended  with 
injury  to  any  one. 

A'dra,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Grenada,  60  miles  S  E  of 
Grenada.  Its  lead  mines  are  the  chief  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  Pp  7,5oi>. 

Ad'ra^ant^  or  Tra;raeaiilli.  See  Gum. 

A^lram'patain.,  an  Indian  town  in  the  British  dif 
trict  of  T.injore,  presidency  of  Madras,  34  miles  \V.  of 
Point  Calimere. 

Ad  rainy 'ti„  a  town  of  Natolia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  a  gulf 
of  the  .same  name,  S3  miles  N.  of  Smyrna  Gall-nuts, 
olives,  and  wool  form  its  principal  cxport.-(. 

Adra'ra,  a  village  of  Loml>ar(ly,  in  Italy,  celebrated  for 
the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  74  miles 
from  Bergamo. 

Adr  a^'ta.  {Myth.)  On©  of  the  Oceanides,  who  nursed  I 
.Jupiter. 

Adra$i'tia.  {Myth.')  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neces¬ 
sity.  She  is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  avenger 
of  wrong.  The  Egyptians  placed  her  above  the  moon, 
whence  she  looked  down  upon  the  actions  of  men. 

Adras'tiis.  There  are  many  of  this  name  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  tlie  most  remarkable  of  whom  is  the  son  of  Talaus 
and  Lysimache,  who  was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  I'cing 
banished  from  Theltes  by  liis  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to 
Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  A.  The 
king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  ami  marched  against 
Tlieltes  with  an  army  led  by  sev^n  of  his  ino.st  famous 
generals.  All  perished  in  the  war  except  A.,  who,  with 
a  few  men  wlio  were  saved  from  slangliter,  rte<l  to 
Athens,  and  imploreil  the  aid  of  The.'seus  against  the 
Thebans,  who  ‘;^posed  the  burying  of  tlie  Argives  fallen 
in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  liis  assistance  ami  was  vic¬ 


torious.— A.,  after  a  long  reign,  died  from  grief  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  death  of  his  son  A^gialeus.  A  temple 
was  raised  to  his  memory  at  Sicyon. 

Art'rets,  Fr.ancis  de  Bealmo.m,  Baron  des,  a  violent 
French  Huguenot,  who  signalized  himself  by  many  dar¬ 
ing  exploits,  us  well  as  cruelties,  lie  subsequently  be¬ 
came  a  Catholic,  but  died  as  lie  had  lived,  in  general  de¬ 
testation.  D.  1587.  At  some  places  he  obliged  liis 
prisoners  to  throw  themselves  from  the  battlements 
upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers.  Reproaching  one  for  re¬ 
treating  twice  from  the  fatal  Icaji,  “Sir,"  renlied  the 
man,  “1  defy  you,  with  all  your  bravery,  to  lake  it  iu 
three.”  This  keen  rejoinder  saved  his  life. 

A<rria.  [A  ne.  I/adria.  Hatriu^  or  Atria.]  A  town  of  N 
Italy,  province  hovigo.  It  was  formerly  of  such  great 
importance  as  to  give  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
but  is  now  only  interesting  a.s  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Europe.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Caetagnaro,  a  l-rancli  of  the 
Adige,  and  stands  30  miles  S.S.W  .  of  Venice.  It  wes  an¬ 
ciently  a  seaport  in  Ci.'alpine  G.iul,  but  the  alluvia  of 
the  Po  and  Adige  liave  eau.'rd  the  sea  tii  recede,  until 
the  Uiwn  is  now  14  miles  inland.  10,000.  Lat.  45® 

3'  N.,  Ion.  11®  E. 

A'<lriaii,or  Hadrian,  Puclius  .®uu8,  a  Bomaii  em¬ 
peror,  B.  at  Rome,  76  a.  n.  Entering  tlie  army  <juite 
young,  he  became  tribune  of  a  legion,  and  married  Sa¬ 
id  na,  the  heiress  of  Trajan,  ■w  horn  he  accompanied  on  liis 
expeditions,  and  became  succe.saively  praetor,  governor 
of  Pannonia.  and  consul.  On  Trajan's  death,  in  117,  he 
assumed  the  government,  made  peace  with  tlie  Persians, 
and  remitted  the  debts  of  the  Roman  people.  No  mon¬ 
arch  inlbrmed  himself  more  by  travelling  titan  Adrian. 
In  120  he  visited  Gaiil,  whence  he  jtassed  over  to  Britain. 
He  afterwards  visited  Africaand  Asia,  and  in  125  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  Eleii.-siniau  mysteries  at  Athens.  In  his 
reign  the  Christian.s  underwent  a  dreadiul  piTsecution. 
He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Calvary,  and 
placed  a  statue  of  Atlonis  iu  the  manger  of  Bethleliom ; 
he  also  had  imugoa  of  swine  engraved  on  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  all  of  vvhicli  aet.s  indicate  a  contenqit  for 
I  hristianity.  Adrian  D. at  Baiee,  130.  On  his  deathiicd  lie 
c<'mposed  some  Latin  verses,  adilre>8ed  to  his  soul,  which 
betray  his  uucertaniTy  with  regard  to  a  luture  state. 
Ho  had  great  viitues,  which  were,  ijowever,  blended 
with  as  great  vices.  He  luiopted  as  his  son  litus  Anto¬ 
nins,  on  condition  that  he  should  adopt  Marcus  Annius 
Vi  rus  and  the  son  of  Lucius  Verus. 

A'<lrl«i]i  I.,  PocE,  born  at  Rome, succeeded  Stephen  III. 
iu  <72.  i-/ike  his  iiredecessor,  he  liad  to  struggle  against 
tlie  power  of  the  Longobards,  who  had  invaded  llie  Ex¬ 
archate  and  otli'-r  provinces  be.^towed  by  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Pranks,  on  the  Roman  see.  Adrian  applied  to  Charle¬ 
magne  for  assistance  again.st  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Longobards.  The  king  of  the  Pranks  crossed  the  .Alps, 
defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the 
Longobards  in  Italy,  in  774.  Charlemagne  then  went 
to  Rome,  whore  Adrian  acknowledged  liim  as  king  of 
Italy,  and  the  latt(*r  renewed  the  grant  of  the  provinces 
bestowed  on  the  Roman  see  by  Pepin.  Charlemagne 
paid  another  visit  to  Adrian  at  Roim*  in  787,  vvlien  his 
son  Pepin  was  christened  l.y  the  pope.  In  787,  tlio  sev¬ 
enth  general  council  of  the  church  was  held  at  Nicteu,  in 
which  the  worship  of  images  was  confirmed,  and  the 
iconoclasts  were  excommunicated.  I),  after  a  long  pon¬ 
tificate  of  nearly  24  years,  7b5.  Adrian  was  a  man  of 
talent  and  dexterity;  ho  succeeded  in  gaining  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his 
time,  and  under  liim  Rome  began  to  breathe  again  after 
the  eolitiiiiial  alarms  caused  by  the  Lungoliards,  the  last 
of  tlie  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Western  Empire. 

A<lriaii  II.,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  I.  in  tlie 
papal  chair,  867.  Ho  had  been  married,  and  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  i»y  his  wife  Stephania,  from  whom  lie  afterwards  sepa- 
rate<i  in  order  to  live  in  celibacy.  During  tlie  pontificate 
of  Ailriun,  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with¬ 
drew  fniia  the  t  hurch  of  lvome,.friim  vvhicli  time  the 
schDm  between  the  Gre<*k  ami  Latin  churclios  date.K. 
which  continues  to  this  day.  Adrian  d.  872,  and  wa.s 
succeeded  liy  John  VIII. 

Adrian  III.,  B.  at  Rome,  succeeded  Marinus  in  884,1 
and  died  the  following  year. 

Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  was  ever  rai.'sed 
to  the  dignity  of  tlie  inipal  cliair,  succeeded  Aiiastasius 
IV.  ll.')4.  Jlis  name  vva.s  .Nicholas  Breakespere;  and  for 
some  time  lie  filled  a  mean  situation  in  the  moiuu^tery 
of  St.  Albans.  Being  refused  tire  habit  iu  tliat  hou.se  lie 
went  to  Prance,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Rufus,  of  vvhicli  he  was  afterwards  chosen  abbot. 
I'lugenius  III.  created  Jiim  cardinal  in  1146,  and  in  1148 
sent  liim  legate  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  which  nations 
ho  convertcil  to  the  Cliri.stian  faith.  Wlien  nominated 
pope,  he  granted  to  Henry  II.  a  luill  for  theconquest  of 
Ireland.  In  1155  ho  excommunicated  the  king ot  Sicily; 
and  about  the  same  time,  the  emperor  Prederie.  meet¬ 
ing  him  near  Sutinam.  heM  hisstirrup  while  lie  mounted 
his  horse.  A.  took  the  emperor  with  him,  ami  conse¬ 
crated  him  king  of  the  Romans  iu  St.  Peter’s  church. 
The  next  year  the  king  of  Sicily  submitted,  and  vv’as  ab¬ 
solved.  1).,  supposed  of  poison,  11.5h.  —  A.,  by  his  active 
conduct,  left  the  papal  territi'ry  in  a  lietter  shite  than 
lie  found  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  III. 

Adrian  V.,  a  Genoese,  succeeded  Innneent  in  1276, 
ami  died  five  weeks  after  his  election.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  N  X. 

Adrian  VI..  b.  ntlltreehr.  of  an  obscure  family,  ad¬ 
vanced  himselfby  his  talents  to  the  post  of  viee-chancellor  ! 
of  the  TJnivp?*sity  of  Louv'ain.  Perdimiml  of  Spain  gave^ 
him  the  bishepric  of  Tortosa.  Alter  Ferdinim<l'M  death 
he  was  co-regent  of  Spnin  with  Cardinal  .Ximenos.  He 
vvais  elected  pope  in  1522,  after  the  death  of  Leo  X., 
chiefiy  through  the  influence  of  Charles  V.,  whoso  au¬ 


thority  was  then  spreading  over  Italy.  D  1523,  and  wa.s 
succeeded  by  Clement  A  II.  Adrian  appi^ars  tobavebeen 
an  honest,  con.scieiitious  man,  who  fell  upon  evil  times, 
and  was  uneqiuil  to  the  dilficultios  which  ho  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  He  was  desirous  of  maintaining  peace,  and  of 
8tiq)[iing,  if  possible,  the  schism  of  tlie  Lutlierans  by 
relormiiig  the  chiacli,  but  he  did  not  live  lung  enough 
to  effect  anything  essential. 

A''<lriaii,  in  Michiyan,  a  flourisliing  town,  capital  of 
Lenawee  eo.,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Raisin  river,  37  miles 
from  Monroe.  Pop.  8.438. 

Adrian,  in  Ntw  JV-r/r.  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  32 
niiles  W.N.W.  of  Corning. 

Adrian,  in  Ohio.,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  45  miles 
S.W.  of  Sandusky. 

Adrian,  iu  irhscon^i'n,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  12 
miles  E.  of  Sparta.  Pop.  603. 

Adriaii're,  in  JS'ew  Yoi-k,  a  post-village  of  Duchess  co. 

Ad  ria'no.  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  Bi-cay,  over  wliicU 
is  a  very  diflicult  road  to  Alba  and  Obi  Castile.  It  i>  one 
of  the  liigliesL  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  only  inhabited  liy 
a  few  shciilierds. 

Adriano'plo.  the  second  city  of  European  Turkey,  on 
tlie  Maritza,  13.)  miles  trom  Constantiiuqile.  It  now 
about  5  m.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  defembai  by  a  citadel.  It.s  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  but  adorned  with  fountains  and  moqnes,  of 
wliich  there  are  about  140.  J/awo'/.,  silk,  woollen  and 

cotton  stuffs.  R<isi*-water  and  other  perfumes  are  made, 
and  there  are  both  dyeing  nml  tanning  establi^lJm(•ntH. 

wool,  opium,  leather,  wax,  &c.  i’ep.  106,(100,  of 
whom  30,100  ai  e  Greeks.  Laf.  41®  44'  N..  Ion.  2G®  35'  E. 
The  bazaar  and  the  mosque  of  Selim  are  liere  tin*  objects 
of  great  attraction.  The  former  is  a  hriek  building  of 
about  300  j)accs  in  length, ami  ofi'ers  lor  sale  all  Iheridi 
commodities  of  the  East;  the  latter  is  built  as  a  tlieatre. 
from  the  ruins  of  Pamagnsta,  in  Cyprus.  Its  ju-im-ijial 
balcony  has  an  ascent  of  377  steps.  —  In  tlie  adjacent 
plain.  Con^tamine  theGreat  defeated  Licinius  in  323,  aial 
in  378  tlieGotlis  ovt-rjiowered  Valens.  —  In  1360  the  Mul¬ 
tan  Moorad  I.  took  the  city  from  the  Greeks,  wiieii  it 
became  the  cajiital  of  the  einiure,  and  the  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  sultans  till  the  18th  century.  —  On  the  20th 
August,  1829.it  was  taken  by  the  Russian  geniTal  Die- 
bitscli,  wliich  led  to  the  treaty  of  peace  concliuled  at 
Adriaiioplo  on  the  following  14lh  September.  'Ibe  stip¬ 
ulations  of  tills  treaty  restored  to  the  Porte  those  j.aits 
of  Bulgaria  and  Kouiuelia  which  the  Bu.-'Sians  had  con¬ 
quered,  besides  Moldavia  and  IVallacliU ;  it  also  fixed 
the  Pruth  aiul  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river,  to  he  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  Turlu-y  in  Europe  and  Ru.ssia.  The  limits  of  the 
Asiatic  territories  of  the  two  states  were  also  exactly 
defined,  ami  the  liberty  of  trading  to  all  parts  of  Turk¬ 
ish  dominions  conceded  to  lUissians,  besides  the  trading 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  MedibTrancan,  and  the 
Black  sea.  'i  he  free  passage  of  the  Dai  ilanelles  was  like¬ 
wise  guaranteed.  Tlie  political  independence  of  Greece 
was  to  be  recognized  by  the  Porte  a.s  well  as  that  of 
Moldavia,  AVallachia.  ami  Servia  acknowdedged. 

Adriat'ie  Soa.  or  (in.F  of  Vi  nice,  that  j  <.riion  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  which  lies  between  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  Illyria,  and  Albania.  Its  leiiglb  fu  ni  Cape  Lem  a 
to  Trieste  is  450  in.,  ami  it.s  mean  I  rcadtb  is  90  m.  The 
Po  and  the  Adige  are  tlie  only  rivers  of  importance  it 
receive>,  and  its  gieatest  dejith  is  not  more  tliaii  22 
fathoms,  whilst  a  great  part  of  it  is  not  12  fathoms.  Its 
navigation  is  generally  safe  in  snpimer,  but  in  winter 
the  violence  of  the  winds  from  the  south-east  cau.ses 
much  destruction  to  shiiqiing.  On  the  Veneiiaii  side 
the  shores  are  low,  but  on  the  Dalmatian  the  waves,  in 
stormy  weather,  lash  the  rocks  wliich  girdle  the  coast 
to  a  great  hoiglit.  It  runs  from  the  south-east,  at  lat. 
4()®  S',  to  nortli-west.  at  lat.  45®  45'.  —  The  A.  takes  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Adria;  its  waters  are  more  salt 
tjian  tliose  of  the  ocean. 

A«lrift',  m/u.  [A.  S.  to  drive  away.]  Floating 

at  random. 

‘‘  With  all  hi«  verdure  spoll'd,  and  trees  adri/t 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 

And  there  take  root.  —  Millon. 

(Afar)  A  term  signifying- that  a  vessel  has  broken 
loo.>e  from  her  moorings,  and  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the 
winds  and  waves. 

Artrojfa'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  adrogalio,  from  rogareA^ 

The  name  given  in  ancient  Roim*  to  the  adujition  (see 
this  word)  of  a  person  who  was  his  own  master.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  by  a  bill  jjrojiosed  to  the  pecplo 
in  the  Comiiia  cariaht.,  whence  the  name  adrogation. 

Adroit',  fl.  [Fr.]  Dexterous,  skilful,  ingenious;  ready 
in  invention  or  execution. 

Adroit'I.V,  "d%\  [Pr.  adroitement.]  In  an  ailroit  manner- 

Adroit'iioss,  Dexterity;  skilfulness;  readiness  in 
the  use  of  limbs  or  mental  faculties. 

Adry',a.  [PromasimWDi/.]  Thirsty;  in  want  of  drink:— 
it  follows  ever  the  noun;  as,  “I  cannot  drink  wlien  1 
am  not  ndrii.'' 

Adseiti'tious,  a.  [Lat.  adsdfitius.]  That  wldcli  is 
taken  in  to  complete  something  else;  suiiiileiiu-ntJil ; 
additional.  Adventitiou.s;  superfluous;  redundant. 

Adsoii i'tionsly,  adv.  In  an  ad.scititions  manner 

Ad'scri»>t,  n.  [Lat.  ads^crihere^  to  ascribe.]  One  who 
is  iiebl  to  service,  as  attache*!  to  some  ohji-ct  or  place. 

Adsorip'tus  Olob'a'.  [Lat.]  Attached  to  the  soil ; 
a  serf. 

Ad'sidolla,  n  Among  the  Romans,  the  table  at  which 
tlie  fiamens  sat  during  the  sacrifices. 

AdHi^jsiiiioa'tion,  n.  A  modification  of  meamng  in 
a  word  by  adjunction  of  a  prefix  or  aflix. 

Adsis‘'**ify^  [*'rom  ad,  and  dgnify.']  To  modify 

the  meaning  of  aword  by  adjunction  t)f  a  prefix  or  allix 
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AdAtric'tion,  n.  [Lat.  adstrictio^  from  adstringere^  to 
draw  close.]  The  act  of  binding  fast  or  together  for 
causing  contraction. 

Constipation,  (r.) 

Adstric'tory,  a.  See  Astrictoht. 

Ad^trin'g'eiit*  a.  See  Astringent. 

A  clue.  [It.]  {Music.)  For  two  voices  or  instruments. 

AcViilaria,  n.  {Min.)  A  transparent  or  translucent 
variety  of  felspar  found  in  granitic  rocks. 

Ad^iilate^  v.  a.  To  flatter  in  excess.  (R.) 

Aclula'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  fn>m  bat.  adularc^  to  flatter.] 
Praise,  excessive  in  quantity,  and  interested  in  expres¬ 
sion. 

Acl'lllator^  n.  [Fr.  adulattur.')  One  who  flatters  in 
excess,  or  servilely. 

A<rulatory,  a.  [0.  Fr.  adulalmre.]  Containing  flat¬ 
teries  or  praises  beyt)ii(l  what  is  merited. 

Ad'ulatross,  n.  [Fr.  adulatHcc.]  A  woman  who  flat¬ 
ters  in  excess,  or  servilely,  (r.) 

Acl'nle.  {Anc.  Geog.)  The  modern  Zulla,  situate  in  An-j 
nesley  bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Lat.  15^^ 
40'  N. 

Aclul'la.111.  (.4nc.  Geog.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fortified  by  king  Kelioboam.  The 
Cave  of  Adullam,”  where  David  hid  when  pursued  liy 
the  Philistines,  wiis  probably  near  tiie  Deatl  Sea. 

A<llllt'«  a.  ( Fr.  adulte^  from  L:«t.  atlulfuf.  grown  up.] 
In  a  general  sense,  a  term  signifying  anything  grown 
up  to.  or  arrived  at  maturity.  It  is  also  applied  to  that 
period  of  human  life  wbicli  extends  from  manliood  to 
old  age. 

A<llllt%  n.  A  person  grown  up  to  manhood. 

{Luw.)  A  man  of  1-4  and  a  woman  of  1'2  years  and  iip- 
w’ards. 

Afllllt'Ofl,  p.  a.  Completely  grown. 

Adiil'toraiit*  n.  The  person  orthing  that  adulterates. 

Adlll'ternte,  v.  a.  [Lat.  adullerare.,  to  c(*mmit  adul¬ 
tery.]  To  contaminate,  corrupt,  make  impure,  by  mix 
ing  with  inferior  substances;  as,  to  ailuVe.rate  drugs, 
liquor's,  articles  of  food,  the  coin  of  a  country,  Ac. 

AdnI'torate,  a.  Tainted  with  adultery.  —  Corrupted 
with  some  inferior  mixture. 

Adul'terately,  culv.  In  an  adulterate  manner. 

A(iiirteratenes^«  n.  The  <iuality  or  st.ito  of  being 
adulterated,  or  counterfeit. 

Adultera'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  The  net  of  adulterating  or 
corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  the  articles  of  food, 
drugs,  and  pr«)ducts  of  tiie  arts  and  mantilactures;  — 
the  state  of  being  adulterated.  —  Uudor  tlio  name  of 
every  article  of  general  consum{)tion.  the  inquirer  will 
find  the  necess  >ry  (ljrecti‘>ns  for  detecting  that  criminal 
fraud,  from  which  mo.st  cases  of  poisoning  originate. 

{Law.)  In  }*f.nn.'ii/huniu.  the  atlulteration  of  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  and  of  drugs  and  medicines,  is  made 
a  misdemeanor,  punishalde  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  (Statute  of  March  31,  *1860.)  —  Such  aduUtralions 
are  equally  punished  in  France  and  in  Kugland,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gravity  of  the  cjvse. 

Adul'terer,  n.  The  man  guilty  of  adultery. 

{Script.)  A  man  wlio  violates  his  religious  covenant. 

Acllil'f  eross,  n.  [Lat.  aduUeratnx.]  A  woman  guilty 
of  adultery. 

{Script )  woman  who  violates  her  religious  covenant. 

Acliil'teriiic.1  n.  adulterinus.]  {Luw.)  A  child 

born  of  an  adulterous  intercourse. 

Aditl'teriiie,  a  Spurious;  adulterous. 

Adul'terou.s,  a.  Guilty  of  adultery ;  relating  to  adul¬ 
tery. 

Adul'terously,  ad.  In  an  adulterous  manner. 

Atlul'tery,  n.  [Fr.  adulUre,  from  Lat.  adulterium.] 
(Law.)  The  offence  of  iticontineoce  between  two  mar¬ 
ried  persons,  or  between  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is 
married.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  called  single,  in  the 
former,  double  adultery.  —  This  crime  was  punished  by 
the  Jewish  law  with  death;  but  it  must  he  rejnembered 
that  the  kind  of  A.  which  by  the  Mosaic  law  constituted 
a  capital  crime,  was  only  the  sexual  connection  of  a  wdfe 
with  any  other  man  than  her  lmsban<l.  This  distinction 
wa.s  analogous  to  iho  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  mar¬ 
riage-law;  by  which  the  husband  and  wdfe  had  not  an 
equal  right  to  restrain  each  other  from  infidelity;  fur 
the  former  miglit  marr>'  another  wife,  or  take  concu¬ 
bines  to  his  bed,  witliout  giving  his  first  wife  a  legal 
right  to  complain  of  any  infringement  of  her  matrimo¬ 
nial  rights.  The  fir.st  Koman  laws  were  very  severe  for 
this  crime,  hut  the  J dian  lex  revise<l  (B.  c.  17)  the  old 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  made  A.  in  the  vvife 
only  punishable  by  her  banislirnent  and  partial  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  her  dowry,  her  paramour  losing  also  the  half 
part  of  his  goods. — Doubleandsiiigleadultery  are  punish¬ 
able  by  various  degrees  of  severity  in  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  modern  Europe ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  none  of 
them,  at  the  present  lime,  is  either  of  tliese  offences 
capital.  By  the  French  Code  Civil  the  A.  of  the  wife  in 
all  cases,  and  the  A.  of  the  husband  wlien  committed  in 
his  abode,  is  a  ground  of  sf.parati»n  <te  corps;  the  hus¬ 
band  may  al.so  have  his  wife  and  her  paramour  punished 
by  2  years’  imprisonment,  and  recover  damages  against 
the  seducer  of  his  wife  as  a  c<inii)en8ation  for  the  loss  of 
her  services  and  affectioti.  In  America  and  Kngland  A. 
is  regarded  as  a  civil  injury,  and  forms  the  ground  of  an 
action  of  damages  against  the  paramotir.  In  both  coun¬ 
tries,  A.  is  also  a  ground  of  absolute  divorce. 
A<tult'ne»S,  n.  The  state  of  being  adult.  (R.) 
AtUini'brant,  a.  [See  Adumbr.kte.]  That  which  gives 
a  faint  shadow  or  slight  resemblance. 

Atlum'brate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  adumbrarc.  from  ad,  and  um- 
ferare,  to  shade.]  Toshadowout;  to  give  slight  likeness; 
to  exhibit  a  faint  resemblance  like  that  which  shadows 
afford  to  the  bodies  which  they  represent. 


A<luinbra'tion,  n.  The  act  of  adumbrating,  or  giving 
a  slight  and  imperfect  representation.  —  Tlie  slight  and 
imperfect  representation  of  a  thing;  a  faint  sketch. 

{Her.)  The  shadow  of  a  figure  painted  of  a  color 
darker  than  the  field. 

A<l'iiiii|>ooi\  an  Indian  town  in  the  British  district  ol 
Azimgurh.  Lat.  16°  N.,  Ion.  2U'  K. 

Ailuii'oify,  [Lat. atiimct7a*.J  Crookedness;  flexure 
inwards;  liookedness. 

A^luii'coiiN,  a.  [Lat.  aduncus^  from  and  uticusy 
hooked.]  Crooked;  having  the  form  of  a  hook. 

A<liiMt',  a.  [Lat.  adustub.}  Burnt  up;  scorched;  hot 
and  fiery. 

•  The  same  adust  complexion  has  irnpell'd 
Charles  to  the  couveui,  Philip  to  the  lieUl.  '  —Popt. 
Acllist'eil,  u.  Burnt;  scorched,  dried  with  lire;  look¬ 
ing  as  if  Bcorclicd. 

AUiiHt'ible,  a.  That  w’hich  may  be  adusted  or  burnt 
up  (R.) 

AcliiH'tioii,  n.  The  act  (d  burning  up,  or  drying;  the 
state  of  being  burned  Uj)  or  dried  as  by  fire. 

{Surg.)  The  application,  rarely  usod  by  mcMlern  sur¬ 
geons,  of  any  Mihntaiice  to  the  animal  h«>Uy,  which  acts 
like  fire.  Cauterization. 

AU  VrtlO'r<*lil.  [i.at.,  according  to  the  value.]  (Gim.) 
A  term  used  bu*  those  duties  or  customs  which  are  paid 
acconling  to  the  value  of  the  good.s,  and  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent. 

A<lVJHiCo',  r.  a.  [Fr.  a eunccr. )  To  bring  forward;  to 
move  onward. 

'•  Now  morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  enstern  dime 
AiivciHCin!/.  soWd  the  earth  wiili  orient  pearl."  —  Milton. 

—  To  r.iiso  in  dignity  or  office;  to  aggrandize. 

The  dcclar.niion  of  the  greatness  of  Mordecai,  whereunto  the 
king  advaiiceil  liiiu."  —  Kstuf.r  x.  2. 

—  To  nupri»ve.  as, 

•To  advance  the  nature  of  man  toils  highest  perfection.*'  — 

TiUotson. 

—  To  lieighteu;  to  grace;  to  give  lu.-'tre  to. 

.\s  the  calling  dignifles  the  man,  so  the  man  much  more  ad¬ 
vances  his  calling."  —  Soutii 

—  To  forw.ird.  to  accelerate  the  growth  or  progress  of; 
as, 

*•  This  culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  —  Bacon. 

—  To  propusi*;  to  make  known;  to  bring  to  view,  as, 

I  dur*  not  advance  my  opinion.  '  —  Drydcn. 

—  To  pay  in  part,  or  wholly,  before  the  delivery  of  goods 
purchased,  the  execiiti'm  of  work  or  the  perldrmunce  of 
any  business;  to  siipply  or  pay  for  others,  in  expectation 
of  reimbursement. 

—  To  increa.se:  as,  ‘‘to  advance,  the  price  of  goods.”  (O.) 
AclVftiice\  r.  n.  To  come  forward. 

*•  At  thi*  the  youth,  whose  vent'rous  soul 
No  fears  or  magic  art  control, 

Advanced  in  open  sight.  -  Pamelt. 

—  To  make  improvement  in  knowledge, -or  in  dignity, 
eftice,  &c. 

•  They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  should  not  take 
words  for  real  entities  in  nature.”  —  ZrOcAe. 

Advance',  w.  The  act  of  coming  forward,  progress 
apjiroach;  —  an  act  of  invitation. 

Not  all  the  advance.*,  all  the  smiles. 

Can  move  one  unrelenting  heart.”—  TTafsA. 

— Improvement,  moral  or  physical;  progression. 

{Oon.)  Money  paid  in  jiart,  or  wliolly.  before  it  is 
due,  or  the  delivery  of  goods  purchased,  tlie  execution 
of  work,  or  the  performance  of  any  business.  —  The 
money  or  gocids  furnished;  as,  “The  hanker  will  not 
make  advano’s.^'  —  In  advance,  a  jierson  is  said  to  be  in 
advance  to  another  when  he  has  given  more  money  or 
good.-^  than  it  was  agreed.  —  Tngft  in  advanre,  to  go  before. 
{Meek.)  Annular  advance.  See  Annular. 

Linear  advay}ce.  See  Li.neah. 

Advance',  t/.  Sometimes  used  for  advanced;  as,  an 
«//u(inc«-paymftnt,  an  u^^/rancr-guard.  Ac. 

Advanced',  />.  a.  Which  is  in  front  or  has  made  pro¬ 
gress;  come  forward:  promoted. 

{Mil.)  Any  portion  of  an  army  W’hich  is  in  front  of 
the  rest;  ami  figuratively,  the  i>romoiiou  of  officers  and 
soldiiTS. 

Advanced  Way.  (F-rt.)  A  frrre  plein  on  the  exterior 
of  the  advanced  ditch  similar  to  the  first  covered  way. 

Advanced  Ditch^  or  Moat.  iFrt.)  The  trench  sur¬ 
rounding  tlie  glacis  or  esplanade  of  a  place. 

Advanced  Guard,  or  Vanguard.  {Mil. )  The  first  lineor 
division  of  an  army,  placed  in  order  of  battle.  It  also  de- 
noti‘8  a  party  of  cavalry  stationed  before  the  main  guard. 

Advanced  Lunettes.  (Fort.)  Work.s  resembling  bas- 
tion.s  or  ravelines,  having  faces  and  flanks.  They  are 
formed  upon  or  beyond  the  glacis. 

Adx'anced  irnrA'.f.  (F>rt.)  AVorks  constructed  beyond 
the  covered  way  and  glacis,  hut  witliin  the  range  of  the 
musketry  of  the  main  works. 

Ad vance'ment,  n.  [Fr.  ax'nncemevt.']  The  act  of 
advancing;  the  state  of  being  advanced  ;  improvement; 
progression;  promotion.  —  INIoney  paid  in  advance 
{Law.)  A  gift  by  anticipation  from  a  parent  to  a  child, 
of  the  vvhole,  or  a  part,  of  what  it  is  supposed  such  child 
would  inherit  on  the  death  of  the  pan*nt.  Tiie  effect  of 
an  A.  i.s  to  deduct  from  the  distributive  .sliare  oft  lie  child 
the  amount  so  received,  estimating  its  value  at  the  time 
of  receipt. 

Advancement  op  Science.  (See  page  2U8.) 

Ad  vaii'oer,  n.  He  who  advances  anything ;  a  promoter. 
Advun'cingf,  p.  a.  Going  forward;  as,  “  the  advancing 
armies.” 

Advan'eivo,  a.  Tending  to  advance,  (r.) 
Advau'ta^o,  n.  [Fr.  arantage.]  Superiority;  —  with 
of  or  over  ; 

•‘Uis  practical  prudence  gives  him  an  advantage  over  you.” — i^raf. 


—Opportunity;  convenience;  gain ;  profit.  — Any  cirenm- 
etance,  means,  or  state,  favorable  to  success. 

What  advantage  will  it  be  unto  tbbe,  if  1  be  cleansed  from  my 
ein?”  ^Job  xxxv.  3. 

Advaii'tn^e,  t).  a.  To  benefit;  to  profit,  (n.) 

Advaii'ta^-ed,  a.  Possessed  of  ndvaniugts. 

■•  In  the  most  advantaged  tempers,  this  disposition  l.s  but  com 
jjarative.”  —  Glanv. 

Advaii'fag*<‘-g:rouiid,  n.  Ground  tliat  gives  supe¬ 
riority  ami  ui>purtunitie8  of  annoyance  or  rcsislHiicc. 

Advanta'j;*eoii»,  u.  [Yv.  avaulageux.]  Producing  ad¬ 
vantage;  profitable;  useful;  convenient. 

Advaiila'g'eously,  adv.  Conveniently;  ojiportiiiiely ; 
profitably. 

Advanta'jfoousness,  n.  Quality  of  laing  advan¬ 
tageous;  profitableness. 

Adv<‘llo',  r.  n.  [Lut.  adx'enio.  to  come.]  To  accede;  to 
become  part  of  sometliiiig  else  wilhout  being  essential ; 
to  be  superadded. 

Ad'voiit,  n.  [Lat.  coming.]  {Feel.  Hist.)  A 

term  applied  by  the  Chi  i.slian  Cluircli  to  certain  weeks 
before  Christmas.  Anciently  the  season  "l  Advent  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  weeks,  and  tliis  is  still  the  duration  of  it  in 
the  Greek  Church.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  houever, 
and  in  the  Pnuestant  churches  that  ohi-erve  Advent,  it 
only  lasts  four  weeks,  coiiiinencing  vitli  the  Sunday 
nearest  Sr.  Andrew’s  day  (Nov.  oO),  either  before  or 
after.  It  is  appointed  to  be  observed  as  a  season  ol  de¬ 
votion.  being  intended  to  coinineniorate  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  to  direct  the  thoughts  to  Ids 
second  coming.  This  season  was  observed  with  greav 
austerity  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

Aclveiif  i'l  a.  [Lat.  Any  thing  that 

accidentally,  and  notin  tlie  common  course  of  natural 
causes,  hajipens  to  make  a  jiart  of  another.  Something 
accruing  or  befalling  a  pe  rson  or  thing  from  without. 

{Me.d.)  Acquired,  —  opposed  to  hereditary;  so,  gout 
and  scrofula  are  sometimes  hereditary,  and  very  olten 
adi'enli/inu.*. 

Adven'titiouH  Roots.  (Bnt.)  Roots  which  are  not 
produced  by  the  direct  elongation  of  tlie  radicle  of  the 
embryo.  They  generally  spring  from  the  true  roots, 
from  suckers,  runners,  bull«,  or  other  subterranean 
modifications  of  the  stein.  Adventitious  roots  are  some¬ 
times  given  off  by  the  stems  and  branches,  and  are  then 
termed  aerial  roots. 

Advent i'tiouKly,  adv.  In  an  adventitious  manner; 
accidentally. 

Adventi't  iousiiesJi,  n.  The  state  of  being  adventi¬ 
tious. 

Advent'ual,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of  advent. 

Advent'ure,  n.  [Fr.  av- nfatv-.J  An  accident;  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  an  incident  of  an  unusually  stirring  cliarac- 
ter.  Tlie  adi'enture  is  sometime.s  unforeseen,  sometimes 
sought  purposely.  —  Incident;  crisis;  casualty ;  experi¬ 
ment;  romance. 

Ad vent'ure,  V.  n.  To  try  the  chance;  to  dare;  to 
venture. 

•'  She  wnuM  not  advfMtvre  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground. ■  —  Veut.  xxviii  26- 

Advoikl'iire,  u.  a.  To  put  at  risk,  or  into  the  power 
ot  cliance. 

Mj  father  adventured  his  life  for  you.  —  ix.  17. 

Advrnl'uro,  in  a  post-office  of  Ontonagon  co. 

Advciit'uro  Ray,  situated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New 
Holland,  lat.  43°  21'  S..  Ion.  147°  29'  E.  This  bay  was 
first  discovered  by  Cajit.  Fnrneaux,  in  1773,  and  was 
named  by  him  after  the  ship  which  he  commanded,  and 
wliich  formed  pai  t  of  the  expedition  under  the  orders 
of  Capt.  Cook.  The  anchoring  ground  is  good  and  well 
sheltered,  and  the  neighboring  shore  furnifche.s  alum- 
dance  of  wood  and  water.  Capt.  Cook  foumi  the  abo¬ 
rigines  to  be  mild  and  cheerful,  but  totally  devoid  of 
activity  ami  genius,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
wretclied  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

A<lveii'ture,  Bill  of.  [Fr.  ave.idure.  hnzanh]  (Oom.) 
A  writing  which  is  signed  by  a  merchant,  and  whicli 
states  that  the  goods  on  hoard  a  vessel  are  tlie  property 
of  another,  who  is  to  run  all  risk,  the  merchant  only 
binding  liimself  to  account  for  the  pruduco 

Advoiit'urol'iil,  a.  Adventurou-s. 

Advoiit'iirer,  n.  [Fr.  avnduvier.]  Om*  who  advent¬ 
ures;  one  wlio  engages  in  hazardous  entei prises;  one 
xvho  seeks  occasion  for  adventures,  or  is  fond  of  taking 
risks. —  Worcester. 

Adveiit'urosoine,  a.  Venturesome-  (r.) 

Advciit'urous,  <>.  Om*  inclimni  to  mlventures  or  en¬ 
terprises;  bold,  daring,  courageous;  venturesome. 

At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  flgbi 

■W'as  never  known  a  more  advent' rous  knight.  ' — Drydcn. 

— That  wliieli  i.''  full  of  liazard;  dangei'ous. 

”  Tint  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long. 

Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advmt'ruus  son^."— Addison. 

Advont'urously,  adv.  In  an  adventurous  manner 
boldly:  daringly. 

A€ivoiit'uroiisnos<»,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  a<^ven^ 
urous;  boldness. 

Ad'%’erb,  n.  {Vr.adverbe.from  hi\t.adverhnm.]  {Gram.) 
The  name  given  to  a  class  of  words  employed  with 
verbs,  adjective.s,  <tc.,  for  tlie  jmrposo  of  qualili  ing  their 
meaning,  just  as  the  ailjective  itself  is  allaclie’d  to  suIk 
Btiintives.  In  the  English  language  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  adverbs  are  distinguished  by  the  teniiinatiou 
/.y,  which  in  the  .Anglo-Saxon  has  the  fuller  form  lice, 
and  in  German  lick.  Our  own  language  possesses  the 
same  suffix  in  the  form  Hire,  na  godlike.  genUer.wnl-ike. 
These,  however,  and  many  other  words  in  ///,  are  adjec¬ 
tives,  i\s  manly,  ugly ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  lino 
between  these  two  classe.s.  many  word.s  especially  in 
the  oldest  writers,  being  used  indifferently  for  both. 


ADVI 


ADZE 


^GAG 


Aclver'bi^al,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  structure  of  an 
aiiverb. 

AUver^bially,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 
Aclver'i^a.  [Lat.  ati,  to,  and  versus^  turned  towards.] 
{Namis.)  A  term  aiiplied  to  tiiose  coins  wherein  the 
lieadsare  seen  facing  eacii  other. 

A«lver)»2i'ria,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  tVom  advtrsarim.,  turned  to¬ 
wards.]  A  term  employed  by  tlieaiuientstodenoteakind 
of  commonplace  book,  or  journal,  in  which  were  inserteil 
remarkable  occurrences  At  the  present  day  the  term 
is  sometimes  used  among  men  of  letters,  to  designate  a 
Ivintl  of  commonplace  book,  wherein  i.s  entered  what¬ 
ever  may  occur  worthy  of  notice,  whether  in  reading  or 
conversation. 

Afiversa  rious,  a.  Adverse,  (a.) 

AU  versairy,  n.  [Fr.  advtrsairty  from  Lat.  ad,  to  or 
against,  and  versus^  turneil.J  An  opponent ;  antagonist ; 
enemy;  foe.  —  It  sometimes  impUe.s  an  open  profession 
of  enmity,  but  is  more  generally  applied  to  those  that 
have  verbal  or  judicial  quarrels,  as  controvertiats  or 
litigants. 

Ail  ver»ary,a.  Oppo.sito  to;  adverse;  ho>tiIe. 
A<lvcrHa'tioii,  n.  [l>at.  adr^’r^atio.]  Opi)osition.  (n  ) 
AU  ver'sativ©,  a.  [Lat.adverjaifvas.J  {(Jrain.)  A  term  I 
applied  to  a  word,  as  bidy  hoivevet\  yety  denoting  a  dilfer- 
euce  between  what  precedes  and  that  winch  follows,  as 
in  this  sentence:  "This  diamond  is  orient,  but  it  is 
rongli  ” —  ISiU  is  hero  an  adversatire  conjunction. 
A<lver'sativo,  n.  An  adversative  word. 

A^rverse,  a.  [Lat.  udi'*'r(fyc,  to  tnin  agaiii&t.j  Acting 
with  contrary  <iirection ;  contrary. 

'•  Aud  twice,  by  adverse  winds,  from  Kngland's  tiauk 
Drove  bao.i  a/.iiu  unto  uiy  native  clime." — Saak. 

—  Contrary  to  the  wish  or  desire  ;  calainltims,  afflictive  ; 
pernicious; — opposed  t)  pr  >si>i'roi.t3  ;  as,  an  adverse 
fate.  —  Personally  opponent;  hostile;  inimical;  as,  an 
adverse  party. 

Applied  to  parts  which  stand  opposite  to  each 

other. 

Ad  versely,  ad.  In  an  adverse  manner ;  unfortunately 
Ad'verseness,  x.  Oi'poaiti»m. 

Adversil'oJ  iute,  and  Advcrsilb'lioiis,  a.  [Lat. 
aUoersuSy  opposite,  aud. /bfmm,  a  leaf.]  {B'4.)  Lia’ving 
leaves  opposite  each  otiier. 

Adv  er'^iity*  >i.  [Fr.  udversife,  from  Lat.  adversitas.] 
The  state  of  nahappiness  ;  misery  ;  calamity;  opposed  to 
prosperity. 

*•  Sweot  ire  ilie  u*es  of  adversity. 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  \enomou«, 

W  ears  vet  a  yrccious  jewel  in  hu  bcaa." — S'lak. 

— The  cause  of  our  sorrow;  affliction;  misfortune.  —  In 
this  sen.so  it  m.iy  have  a  plural. 

■'  l.et  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities, 

For  wise  men  su7.  it  is  the  wiser  course."— 5AaAr. 
Advert',  e. n.  [Lat.  adverto^  to  turn  to.]  To  attend  to: 
to  regard;  to  observe; — used  with  before  the  object 
of  regard. 

*'  The  mind  of  man  being  not  capable  at  once  to  advert  to  more 
than  uoe  thing.  .  .  ."—Ray. 

Adver'tcnce,  and  Adver'lojicy,  «.  [From  atirerf  J 
Attention  to;  regard  to;  consideration;  heedfuiness. 
Adver'tont,  u.  Attentive;  heedful. 

Advertise',  V.  a.  [Fr.  arerliry  from  Lat.  adverlOy  to 
turnup.]  To  give  notice ;  to  give  public  inform  ition  ;  to 
announce;  to  proclaim;  to  pubU.sli  in  newspapers  or 
otherwise ;  as,  to  advi’rlUe  the  loss  of  a  pocket-book,  a 
house  to  rent,  a  pomade  to  sell,  <kc. 
Adver'tiseaueiit,  n.  Information  communicated  to 
imlividiials  or  the  public  in  a  manner  designed  to  attract 
general  attention;  a  notice  published  either  in  haiidbill.s 
or  in  a  newspaper. 

Ad  v'Crtis'er,  n.  One  who  advertises. 

Ad  vertis'inj;^,  p.  a.  Giving  intelligence. 

Ativice',  w.  [Fr.  an'.'?.]  Counsel;  instruction;  except 
that  in.struction  implies  superiority,  and  mirier,  may  be 
given  by  equals  or  inferior-.  —  Information  as  to  the 
state  of  alf.urs ;  notice;  intelligence  commonly  in 
the  plural);  as,  We  h.vve  late  advices  from  France.'’ 

{Con.)  An  information  respecting  trade  communi¬ 
cated  by  letter;  thus,  an  advine  is  generally  sent  by 
one  banker  or  merchant  to  anorlcT,  to  inform  liim  of 
the  drafts  or  bills  drawn  on  him,  with  full  particulars 
of  their  sum,  date,  to  whom  made  payable,  Ac.  Thi-<‘ 
document,  termed  a  “letter  of  advice."  jirevents  mis¬ 
takes,  and  at  time.s  detects  forgeries;  forwlitm  bills  ar«- 
presenti'd  for  payment  or  ncccqjtanco,  they  can  be  re¬ 
fused  to  be  honored  for  want  of  advice. 

Ad  vice'-l>oat,  n.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry  de¬ 
spatches. 

Advii^abil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  advisable. 

Ad  vis'R3>l6,  n.  Prudent ;  expedient;  Jit  to  bn  advised 
Ad  %'is'ableitoss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  advisable  or 
flt;  fltness. 

A<lviH'abty,  ad.  With  advice. 

Ad  vise',  b.  a.  [Fr.  aciVr.J  To  counsel;  to  give  an  ad¬ 
vice; —  with  to  before  the  thing  adviseil. 

■■  If  you  stir  abroad,  go  arm'd.  —  Arm'd,  brother  I  —  Brother,  I 
advise  you  to  the  best."— 5/niA:. 

—  To  give  information:  to  inform;  to  make  acqu.‘unt'’d 
with  anything;  —  Ibllowed  by  o/'before  the  thing  told. 

“  As  may  advise  him  o/his  happy  state." — .ViUon. 
Aflvise',  r.  n.  To  consider:  to  deliberate:  l<»  weigh. 

"  Advise  if  this  bo  worth  attempting.”- .t/i'hon. 
Advised',  p.  a.  Acting  witli  dtdiber  ition,  as  after  tak¬ 
ing  advice;  prudent:  cantiou.s. — Performed  with  <1-- 
liberatiou:  well-considered;  done  with  design. —  \V>>- 
cester. 

A<ivis'odIy,  aii.  Deliberately;  purposely;  by  design; 
prudently. 

Advis'eduess,  n.  Deliberation;  prudent  procedure. 


Advise'moiit,  n.  [Lat.  advisamentu'm..'\  Counsel ;  in¬ 
formation; —  consultation;  ileliberation.  {Obs.) 

Advis'er,  n.  One  who  advisesor  gives  counsel ;  a  coun¬ 
sellor. 

A<lvis'iii^,  n.  Counsel,  advice,  (o.) 

Advisory,  a.  Able  to  give  advice;  which  gives  advice. 

Ad'vocacy,  a.  [Lat.  adroca^fa.]  The  act  ot  pleading; 
vindication;  defence;  apology. 

A<l'vocate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  advocarey  to  call  in  ai<l.]  To 
plead  ill  lavor  of;  to  support;  to  vindicate;  to  defend. 

Ad  voOHte,  n.  Among  the  ancient  Uoinuns,  an  aovo' 
cate  was  a  person  skilled  in  llie  laws.  The  origin  of 
advocates  in  Home  was  derived  from  an  early  institu¬ 
tion.  by  which  every  head  of  a  patrician  Inmse  had  a 
number  ot  dependants  who  lookfd  iqi  to  him  as  a  ju’o- 
tector,  ami  jii  relnrn  owed  him  certain  obligations 
This  law  established  the  relation  of  udvocutv,  or  jialron,  . 
and  client.  As  it  was  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
ordinary  duties  of  the  patron  ti»  explain  the  law  to  hi.-^ 
client,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  luwsni(.->,  (he  relation 
was  gruilually  contracted  to  this  extent.  —  In  eariy  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  Homan  republic,  the  profession  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  was  held  in  high  estimation.  It  was  then  the 
practice  of  mlvocates  to  plead  gratuitously  .  those  who 
aspired  to  honors  and  ollices  in  the  state  taking  this 
course  to  render  them>cd\es  distinguished  among  the 
Iteojde.  As  the  sinipUcity  of  ancient  inanneiH  gradually 
disappeareil,  tlie  services  of  Uoman  advocates  became 
Venal.  At  Jirsl  it  .ippears  that  presents  of  variou.s  kinds 
were  given,  as  voluntary  acknowledgments  oi  tin*  grati¬ 
tude  of  clients  li>r  services  rendered.  These  payments, 
however,  gradually  a.ssumeil  tlie  character  of  debis;  ami 
at  length  t»ecaine  a  kind  of  stipend  periodically  jiayable 
by  clients  to  those  of  the  patrician  orler  wln»  devoted 
themselves  to  pleading.  In  this  form,  it  t.ccame  a 
heavy  op|.res«ion,  ami  was  always  considered  t<t  be  an 
abu.se,  ^uccos8ivciy  prohibited  by  several  laws,  which 
Were  ever  ehnled.  In  later  periods,  as  the  Homan  law 
diffu-ietl  itself  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  mlvocates 
entirely  disappeareil  in  jiracticc:  and  the  payment  of 
pleaders  for  conducting  causes  in  courts  of  justice 
resembled  in  substance  the  payment  of  any  other  ser¬ 
vices  by  tho.se  who  deriveil  benetit  from  them. —  In 
countrie.s  w  here  the  Homan  law  prevails,  espei  ially  in 
France,  (see  IGrueau.)  the  pleaders  in  courts  of  justice 
are  still  called  ndvocat<-8:  Ihcir  character,  duties,  and 
liabilities  being  extremely  vaiious  under  dillerent  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  Scotland,  th(*/acu?/^  of  advocates  consists 
of  pleaders  or  counsels,  admitted,  upon  an  examination, 
to  practise  helbrc  the  courts  ol  session,  justiciary,  ami 
exchequer;  tliey  are  also  entitled  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Lonisin  England  upon  appeals  from  the  Scotch  courls. — 
The  Lortl  Advocutr,  or  Amy's  Adrocute.  is  the  principal 
crown  lawyer  in  Scotland.  1‘reviously  to  tlie  union,  he 
was  one  of  the  great  state  officers,  and  sat  in  jairlianient 
by  virtue  of  his  ollice,  without  election.  Ilis  ilut.v  is  t** 
act  as  a  public  prosecutor,  and  to  conduct  nil  causes  m 
which  the  crown  is  interested,  and  jiariicularly  in  ciim- 
inal  cases.  —  In  the  United  States  and  in  England  an 
advocate  is  usu.illy  termed  a  counsniy  counsellor,  or  oUor- 
ney-aldato. — A  judge  advocate  is  a  lawyer  or  officer  who 
manages  a  prosecution  in  a  court-martial. 
A4rvoca,tOHB8i|»,  a.  The  office  <d' an  advocate. 
Afi'vcCiitosH,  a.  A  female  advocate.  {Ob.<) 

A^lvoea  SiOEi, //.  [Lat.  adrocaD'o.]  The  act  of  plead¬ 
ing;  plea;  apology. 

Bill  of  advocalLon.  {Scotch  Law.)  A  written  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  superior  court  to  call  an  action  belore  them 
from  an  itiferior  court. 

A^lvocatUK  ellaboli.  [Lat.]  The  speaker  or  writer 
who,  in  the  Catholic  church,  shows  cause  against  the 
canonization  of  a  person  pniposed  for  sainthood.  The 
advocate  who  defends  the  proposed  saint  is  called  advo- 
catus  d<‘i.  A.s  tlie  ollieo  ot  the  A.  diahi'H  in  lu  insist  upon 
the  weak  points  of  the  life  of  the  proposeil  saint,  this 
name  is  soim-times  popularly  applied  to  tln)sewho  de¬ 
light  in  detracting  Irom  the  cliaracters  of  good  men. — 
Amr.r.  Anci/. 

Allvowoo',  r?.  [Fr.  ovouA  from  Lat.  at/i’ocai’a.«.]  He 
that  has  the  right  t>f  advowson. 

A<ivow'soBi.  .  .  [Lat.  a  summoning.]  (Bny. 

Low.)  The  light  of  presenting  ul,t  pei^on  to  tliebisliop, 
to  be  by  him  instituted  to  a  certain  benefice  within  the 
diocese  wliich  h  .s  become  vacant.  Tlie  person  enjoying 
this  right  i.s  called  the  patron  of  the  church,  and  the 
right  is  termed  an  advowsovy  hecaiise  ho  is  I'Oiind  to 
adv*)cate  or  protect  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
incumbent  wliom  he  has  presented.  An  A.  of  a  religions 
house  is  tliat  which  ia  vested  in  the  jieraon  w  ho  founded  it. 
A'dy,  n.  The  Maluhar  foot,  equal  to  10^  inches. 

Ally  la'niia,  n.  [Gr.  a,  privative,  and  aynamis,  power.] 
(Mvd.)  A  <lefect  of  vital  power;  debility. 
Atlynaiii'ics  Adyiiain'ieal,  a.  {Med.)  Relating 
to  adynamia. 

.id'ytllin*  m  [Gr.,  a  recc.as.J  (Arch.)  The  secret  dark 
chamber  in  a  temple,  to  which  none  but  the  priests  liiul 
acceaa.  It  was  from  this  part  tliat  the  oracles  were  dc*- 
livert'd.  The  only  well-pr(‘served  A.  of  the  ancients  is 
in  the  little  temple  at  Pompeii.  It  is  raised  some  steps 
above  the  level  of  tlie  temple,  and  is  without  liglit. 
A^Ize,  or  Ann'CE,  «.  [A.  S.  a(/ej?e.]  An  edged  carpenter’s 
tool,  used  to  chip  surfaces  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
axe  being  employe<l  to  chop  materials  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion.  The  A.  is  chiefly  eniploy<Ml  for  taking  ofi  thin 
chilis  fri'in  timber  or  Inairds,  and  for  paring  away  irre¬ 
gularities  at  whicli  the  axe  cannot  come. 

.E,  a  diphthong  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  which  seem.*<  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in 
tiiK  English,  its  sound  being  no  other  than  that  of  the 
simple  E.  It  has  been,  nevertheless,  retained  in  some 
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words  of  Latin  formation.  —  [The  inquirer  will  search 
under  the  letterE  for  all  words  not  found  with  the  initial 
diphthong  JE.] 

ti*}?!.  (.Myth.)  A  huntress,  changed  by  the  gods  into  nn 
island  of  the  same  tiaine,  to  rescue  lier  Irom  the  imrsuit 
of  her  lover,  the  river  I'ha-sis.  On  the  island  was  a  town 
called  Nvhi<  li  was.the  cajiital  of  Odcliis. 

.I'yaotis.  Son  of  .Inpiier,  by  il  gina.and  king  of 

the  island  of  (Enopia.  A  pestilence  having  destroyed 
all  Ids  subjects,  he  entreat«'d  Jupiter  to  reiieopb-  his 
kingdom  ;  and,  acconiing  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  wliieh 
were  in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called 
by  myrmidons,  from  mariew,  an  nut.  ^7.  niarric<l 
Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Telenion  and  Peleiis.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  integritv  that  theancleiitshaveniade  him 
one  of  the  judges  of  heil,  with  Minos  and  llhadaniantlius. 

AOoicriiiiii,  1'. ;  (/iot)  A  numerous  genus  of  minute 
parasitic  plant.*?  belonging  to  the  ord.  Fungi,  J'onnd 
in  great  abundance  in  northern  coujitrie.s.  The  sjiecies 
are  universally  parasitic  upon  the  leaves,  or  flowers,  or 
bark  ol  liviip:  plants,  where  they  are  generated  beneath 
the  cuticle  Tlieir  structure  is  of  the  most  simple  kind  ; 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  little  mass  of  exces¬ 
sively  minute  spoiules,  or  reproductive  particles,  much 
smaller  than  the  finest  sand,  inclosed  in  a  thin  bag,  of 
either  a  fibrous  or  reticulated  structure,  wliicb  in  time 
jiierces  tlie  cuticle  under  wliicb  it  lies,  gradually  assumes 
a  tubular  appearance,  and  finally  bursts  at  the  njiex  for 
the  purpose  of  euabling  tbe  sponiles  to  escape.  A  great 
many  species  are  fotind  upon  the  weeds  and  trees  of 
Europe  and  America.  Among  the  mo.st  common  is 
cancellafum.  the  Tear  A'cldium.  to  be  found  on  the  back 
of,  the  leaves  of  the  cultivated  pear-tree,  to  which  it 
gives  a  singular  warted  aspect.  It  makes  its  ai'jiear- 
ance  crowded  in  little  pate  lies  of  a  pale  brown  color, 
which,  when  examined  vv  ith  a  microscope,  are  seen  to 
consiht  (»f  niiinerons  oval  bodies  about  a  line  long.  It 
jirubably  does  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
plants  it  attacks,  for  it  generally  makes  its  njipearance 
late  in  tbe  season,  when  the  leaves  have  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  (heir  office  for  the  year. 
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^Tldes'sa,  or  Edessa.  (Avc.  Geog.)  A  town  ol  Marodonia, 
near  Felia.  Caranue.  king  of  >Iacedonia,  to<ik  it  by  fol¬ 
lowing  goats  that  sought  shelter  Irom  the  rain,  and 
called  it  Irom  that  circumstame  (aigras,  capias;  Ageas. 
It  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Macedonian  kings;  ami  an 
oracle  had  said,  that  as  long  as  tlie  kings  were  buried 
there,  so  long  vvonM  that  kingdom  exi^t.  Alexander 
was  buried  in  a  dift'erent  place;  and  on  that  account 
some  authors  have  said  that  the  kingdom  became  extinct. 
.£'<liUs  'Ihe  title  of  certain  Homan  magistratbs,  so 
called  from  tluir  eare  of  buildings  (ilCdes).  'iluy  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  1/y  the  epithets 
phdieiaii  and  curule.  'J  he  two  iilebeiaii  a*diles  were,  as 
their  name  imports,  elected  from  tliecommonalt  y  (plebs', 
and  were  subordinate  to  the  tribunes  of  the  J'hbrs, 
having  jurisdiction  over  lesser  causes,  submitted  to  them 
by  tliose  magistrates.  The  two  eurule  fediles,  so  called 
from  their  privilege  of  giving  judgment  on  ivory  seats 
(siilce  curule.'i),  wove  originally  elected  Jfoni  the  jmtri- 
cians.  but  afterwards  Jrombotii  iilebeians  and  patricians 
promiscuously.  Tlie  magistracy  was  one  of  the  most 
dignified  in  the  state,  and  was  allowed  tbe  n.«e  of  the 
rol)0  of  imnor  (toga  pra'texta),  and  a  certain  jirecedence 
in  llio  senate.  'J  he  peculiar  office  of  the  a-diles  was  the 
siiperinteiulenct*  ufiuiblic  works,  inaiKcts,  Ac.,  in  the 
city.  They  had  also,  jiarticularly  the  cui ule  a diles,  to 
exhibit  public  ganu  s,  which  they  oltcn  did  at  a  vast  ex¬ 
pense.  in  order  tc*  court  popularity.  Julius  Ca‘sar  added 
two  other  plebeian  a'diles,  called  cerea/e.?, or  inspect  the 
public  store.s  of  provisions. 

iE'ola,  or  -E'f.tis,  (Myt/i.,)  king  of  rol(  hi.«5.  sou  of  Sol 
and  Perseis,  ilauglitir  of  Oceanus,  was  failier  of  ISIcdea, 
Absystus,  and  Clialciope,  by  Idea,  one  of  Ihe  OceJ  iiides. 
He  killed  Phiyxiis,  son  of  Atliamas,  who  liad  II*  d  to  his 
court  on  a  golden  ram.  The  Argonauts  went  against 
C<dciii8,  and  recovered  the  (i>ohleu  Fleece  by  mt-ans  of 
.Medea,  though  it  was  guarded  by  laills  that  bie..tbed 
fire,  and  by  a  venomous  dragon.  This  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 

a  group  of  Islands  olT  tlie  W  coast  of  Sicily, 
Irom  15  to  oO  miles  M'.  of  Trapani.  Tlu  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  Fuvignana,  Levanso,  and  Maritiino. 

(Anc.  Geog.)  A  town  near  Euba*a,  from  which 
the  vEgean  sea  is  said  to  tako  its  name. 

{Myth.)  The  son  of  Co  lus  or  of  Pontus  and 
Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
anobirious  jiirate,  chiefly  residing  at  TEgie,  whence  his 
name;  nml  that  the  fahle  about  his  hundred  hands 
ari.ses  from  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage  iiis 
oars  in  liis  piratical  excursions. 

I  .iKffa'jfro,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Capra  (rgagra,  a  wdld  species 
j  of  goat,  called  2\Lseng  by  tlie  Persians,  and  believed, 
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with  great  probability,  to  be  the  original  source  of  at 
least  one  variety  of  the  domestic  goat.  In  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  this  animal  are  found  those  pcculiax 
concretions  or  calculi  called  Bezoar  stones,  to  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  tlie  disciples  of  the 
Arabic  school  of  medicine,  imputed  such  wonderlul  prop¬ 
erties;  and  which  still  enjoy  a  high  reputation  tlirough- 
out  the  ejist,  on  account  of  their  supposed  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues. —  See  Goat. 

.£;;u^le09,  or  JEoaleum.  (Anc.  Ge^ff.)  A  mountain  of 
Attica,  from  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  It  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis.  Its  present  name  is  Saramanuo. 

iKsre'aii  Sea.  (Anc.  That  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 

nean  now  called  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  .Egean 
Sea  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
on  the  west  by  Greece,  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and 
situate  between  the  Tlst  and  36th  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  true  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  and  we  should 
rather  refer  it  to  old  king  ^geus,  father  of  Theseus, 
than  to  any  one  else.  It  contains  numerous  islands, 
many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin.  Of 
these  the  more  southern  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
one  called  the  Sporades,  or  scattered  islands,  l3'ing  along 
the  coast  of  Caria  and  Ionia;  the  other  called  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  or  circling  islands,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Attica 
and  Peloponnesus,  from  which  they  were  separated  by 
the  Myrtoan  Sea,  and  occupying  a  large  part  of  the 
southern  i-Egean.  Another  portimi  of  the  ^Egean.  lying 
about  Icaria,  one  of  tlie  Sporades,  was  also  called  the 
Iciirian  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  .Egean  contains 
fewer,  but  larger  islands;  the  principal  were  called 
Chios,  Lo.sbo8,  Lemnos,  Thasoa,  and  Eubtea.  At  thei^.E. 
corner  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora)  by  the  narrow  strait  called  the  Hellespont,  now 
the  Dardanelles;  the  Ttirks  called  it  the  White  Sea,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea;  it  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  White  Sea  in  the  north  of  Russia. 
See  Archipelago. 

a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  .Egean  sea. 

AEf;''{eus.  A  surname  of  Neptune,  from 

ill  Eulxjea.  —  A  river  of  Corcyra.  —  A  plain  in  Phocis. 

king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion,  being  desirous 
of  having  children,  went  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  on 
his  return  stojiped  at  the  court  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
'J'rcezeiie,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  .Kthca  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Ho  left  luT  pregnant,  and  told  her  if  slie  had  a 
child  to  send  him  to  Athens,  as  soon  its  he  could  lift  a 
stone  under  which  ho  had  concealed  his  sword.  By  tliis 
sword  he  wa.s  to  be  known  to  ..Egeus,  who  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  public  discovery  ol  a  son,  for  fear  of  his 
nephews,  the  P.iUantid<‘S,  who  expected  his  crown. 
JEthra  b(;came  mother  of  The.seus,  whom  she  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  to  Atiieiis  with  his  father’s  sword.  At  that 
time  /Egeiis  lived  with  M<*dea,  tlie  divorced  wife  of  Jason. 
When  Theseus  came  to  Athens,  Med(3a  attempted  to  poi¬ 
son  him;  but  ho  escaped,  and  upon  showing  Jl'geus  the 
sword  ho  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  his  son.  —  The¬ 
seus  had  agreed  with  iEgeus,  when  he  should  return 
from  Crete,  that  he  should  hoist  white  sails,  as  a  signal 
of  his  having  subdued  the  Minot-.mi-;  forgetting  to  do 
so,  his  disconsolate  father,  at  the  sight  of  the  black 
sails,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  iEgeus  reigned  forty- 
eight  years,  and  dii'd  B.  c.  1235. 

JE^'inie.  One  of  Phfcton'ssisters,  who  were 

themselves  changed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into 
amber.  They  werecalled  lleliades. 

do  <'oluiiiiia.  a  general  of  the  Aiigns- 
tuies,  who  tauglit  divinity  at  Paris  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  whose  works  have  long  since  sunk  into  ol)liv- 
ion.  One  of  his  books,  however,  as  an  eai  ly  specimen 
of  tyjiograpliv,  is  still  sought  for.  D.  1316. 

{A  lie.  G^f^g.)  A  small  island  in  Euboea,  where 
tlio  P^'i'sian  fleet,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was 
moored  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  It  is  now  called 
iStouri.  —  Another  in  the  channel  which  separates  Cy- 
thera  from  Crete. 

or  .Eoylops,  n.  [Gr.,  from  aignu.,  a  goat,  and 
o/i-s  the  eye.]  {Med.)  A  disease  so  named  from  the  sup- 
po.sition  that  goats  were  subject  to  it.  It  is  a  stage  of 
the  fistula  lachrymalis.  When  the  skin  covering  the 
lachrymal  sac  has  been  fo  rsome  time  inflamed,  it  most 
commonly  happens  that  tl  e  puncta  lachrymalia  are  af¬ 
fected  by  it;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  passing  off  by  them,  distends  tlie  inflamed  skin,  so 
that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  externally. 
This  is'  that  state  of  the  disease  which  is  called  perfect 
segiiops. 

(B  't.)  A  genus  of  the  ord.  Gruminace/E.  The  species 
uEffdops  ov'd  i  was  formerly  supposed  to  bo  the  origin  of 
all  the  varieties  of  cultivated  wheat :  and  it  is  nndoubt- 
eilly  true  that  a  kind  of  wheat  may  be  produced  by  the 
unioii  of  this  plant  with  a  species  of  Tnticuni.  Tlie 
hybrid,  after  about  twelve  years’  cultivation,  becomes 
a  wheat-bearing  grass. 

{Myth.)  adaughterof  Asopus,  had  .^aous  by 
Jupiter  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  She  afterwards 
married  Actor,  son  of  Myrmidon,  by  whom  she  hail 
some  children,  who  conspired  against  their  father. 
Some  say  that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the 
island  which  hears  her  name. 
dRs'i'iiA^  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  2Egean  Sea  which 
fornu’d  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  was  also  c-alleci  (Enono. 
(Enopia,  and  Myrmidonia.  This  island  furnished  18 
ships  to  the  battle  of  Art«‘misium,  30  to  that  of  Salamis, 
and  500  men  to  the  battle  of  IMatsea.  The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  Egina.  On  the  conical  hill  called  mount 
Oras  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  the  temple  of 
.lu]iiter  i’anhellenius.  a  fine  siiecimen  of  the  Greek 
Doric  order.  The  island  lias  about  40  square  miles  area, 
and  7,000  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  and  tlie  coast 
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affords  only  one  haven  on  the  N.'W.  The  soil  produces 
the  best  almonds  in  Greece,  with  wine,  oil,  corn,  and 
various  fruits.  —  Tlie  iiioderii  town  of  Egina  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town;  pop.  about  4,000. 
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AR^fina.,  Gui.f  of,  the  ancient  Sar^nicus  Sinus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  islands  of  jEgina,  Salamis,  and  several  islets. 
It  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Greece,  between  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus. 

Pai’Lus,  a  native  of  the  island  jEgiiia,  who 
fir.st  noticed  tiie  cntliartic  quality  of  rhubarb.  Lived  in 
tiie  7th  century.  His  works  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1.532,  folio. 

Stylo  of  Art*  Several  ancient  writ¬ 
ers,  particularly  Pliny  and  Pausania.s,  make  fre<|uent 
mention  of  .Eginetan  works  of  art:  and  in  kucIi  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  show  tliat  the  productions  of  the  school  of 
iEgina  were  highly  esteemed.  Many  names  of  iEgine- 
tan  sculptors  hid  thus  come  down  to  us  as  almost 
eynonymous  with  excellence  in  their  art, but  the  works 
of  none  of  these  could  be  recognized  among  thosewhich 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  when  tlie  iliscovery 
of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  tympana  of  the 
Panhellenium  (see  ..Egina)  furnij-hed  us  with  nnilouht- 
ed  specimens  of  .Eginetan  art.  The  sculptures  of  the 
Panhellenium  are  of  great  beauty  ami  merit,  and  are, 
for  many  ri-a-sons,  higlily  intcre.sting;  but  they  are 
probably  not  of  the  cla.ss  and  date  from  which  the 
Bcliool  of  JEgina  derived  its  celebrity.  The  energy  of 
action,  the  grace  of  attitude,  and  tin*  truth  of  propur- 
tion  displayed  in  these  works  are  adniirabh-.  Never- 
thidess,  there  is  a  <legrce  of  dryness  and  rigidity  observ- 
ablo  in  the  bodies  and  limbs,  which  give  the  weirks  an 
arcliaic  character,  whilst  the  countenances,  the  hair, 
and  the  draperies,  clearly  betoken  their  near  approach 
to  tlio  arcliaic  period.  The  sculptures  are  exhibited  in 
the  museum  of  Munich. 

a  German,  educated  by  Charlemagne,  of 
whom  ho  became  the  faithful  secretary.  Ho  retired 
frdin  the  m  five  scenes  of  life  after  the  loss  of  Imma, 
his  beloved  wife,  whom  some  have  falsely  called  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  emperor,  as'^erting  that  she  conveyed  her 
husband  on  her  shoulders  from  her  house,  through  llie 
snow,  that  liis  escape  might  not  be  traccfl  by  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  h(“r  father.  iEginhard  is  the  author  of  a  valua¬ 
ble  life  of  Cliarleniagne.  besides  annals  fmm  741  to  837, 
and  letters.  1).  840.  His  works  were  first  printed  at 
Paris,  2  v.  fob,  1576. 

{Myth.)  A  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
using  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amaltlura instead  of  a  shield, 
in  the  war  of  the  Titans. 

71.  [Gr.  aigis,  a  goat¬ 
skin  coat.]  The  shield  of 
Jupiter,  who  is  called  by  Ho¬ 
mer  the  iEgis  bearer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  poet,  the 
shiidfl  was  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  goat  Amaltluea. 

Minerva  afterwanls  fixed  nj>- 
on  it  the  (h)rgc)!rs  head,  aial 
thii.s  en<lowed  it  with  the 
power  of  turning  into  stone 
all  those  who  l(»oked  at  it. 

The  term  was  also  cmploj'ed 
to  denote  the  breastplate  of 
a  god,  and  finally  it  came  to 
he  applied  to  the  cuirass  of 
distingiiisheil  persons. —  In 
a  figurative  sense,  (ryis  [Fr. 
egide]  denotes  protecti«ui. 

king  of  Argos, 
was  son  of  Thyestes.  by  liis 
daughter  Polnpoa.  Bf-ingleft 
guardian  of  .Agamemnon's 
kiiiirdoms  and  of  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  he  fell  in  love 
and  lived  with  her.  'I  hoy 
were  both  put  to  death  after¬ 
wards,  by  Greste.s,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years  from  the  murder  of  his  father, 
Agamemnon. 
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iEjf^ipnii.  (Myth.)  A  name  of  Pan,  becanse  he  had  the 
leet  of  a  goat. 

or  .Eoyri.n.  (J/ir/.)  A  mineral  of  the  angito 
family,  oicurring  at  Brevig,  in  Norway,  sometimes  in 
very  large  cry.stals  belonging  to  the  iiionuclinic  system. 
Color  greenish-black;  lustre  vitreous. 

{Myth.)  A  nymph,  daugliter  of  Sol  and  Nesera. — 
One  of  the  llesperides.  —  One  of  the  Graces. 

a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb.  Seeing  some 
unfair  measure  jiractised  in  a  contest,  lie  broke  tlie 
string  which  held  his  tongue,  through  the  desire  of 
speaking,  and  always  afterwards  spoke  with  ease. 

{Myth.)  A  surname  of  Aijolio. 
gl'Ij^o'ceros,  or  Capricornus.  {Myth.)  An  animal  inte 
which  Pan  transformed  himself  when  flying  before  Ty- 
phoii,  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Jupiter  made  him  a 
constellation. 

n.  [Gr.  aigos,  a  goat,  ai.d  plw7\e,  sound.] 
{MeU.)  A  peculiar  sound  observed  in  using  the  stetho- 
sciqie,  resembling  the  sound  made  liy  a  goat. 
u'l-!^'OK|>ot'aiiiOK.  [Or.,  goat's  nrer.]  {Anc.  Ge(g)  A 
town,  in  the  Thracian  Cliersonesus,  on  a  river  of  tlie 
same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  180 
ships  was  defeated  by  Lysaiider,  on  the  13th  1  ecMiiber, 
B.  c.  4i  5,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Pel<<ponnesian  war. 
.Ar^^'ypti'nciini*  9?.  (Med.)  A  name  formerly  gi\cn  to 
dllferent  unguents  of  the  detrrgi-nt  <*r  corrosive  kind. 
The  simple  is  a  tonipositiuii  of  verdigris,  vinegar,  and 
honoy,  boiled  to  a  consistence. 

son  of  Belus,  and  hroth.er  to  Danatis,  gave 
liis  Jiity  sons  in  marriage  to  the  filty  daughters  ol  his 
brother.  Danaus,  who  hud  established  himself  at  Argos, 
and  was  jealous  of  his  brother,  obliged  all  his  daughters 
to  murder  their  husbands  tlie  first  night  of  their  nup¬ 
tials.  This  was  executed,  with  tlie  exception  that  Ily- 
permnestra  alone  siiareil  her  husband,  Lynci  us.  Even 
A^gy})tu8  was  killed  liy  his  niece  Polyxena,  Jigyptus 
was  king,  after  his  father,  of  apart  of  Africa,  which  Irom 
him  has  been  called  ..Egyptus. 

.Jil,  Aol,  or  Al.  [A.  S.J  A  prefix  syllable,  signifying 
all,  or  altogethev.  Thus,  jElvin  signifies  a  complete  con¬ 
queror. 

JFAf.  [A.  S.]  A  prefix  implying  help,  aid,  a.ssistance. 

Thus,  jf' fu'old  signifies  an  auxiliary  giyvemnr. 

.^ri'rio*  or  Alfric,  a  Saxon  Benedictine  monk,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  994 ;  n.  1005.  He  dis¬ 
played  a  cummeiidahle  zeal  for  the  spread  of  lenming. 
Among  the  works  ascribed  to  his  pen  is  a  Saxon  gram¬ 
mar  in  Latin. 

Capifoliiin*  {Anc.  Grog.')  A  name  given  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  ill  the  time  of  the  eniiicror  Adrian,  Irom  .^ilius, 
on©  of  the  names  of  the  emperor.  ■ 

.<£flla'nus^  Clvlpius,  a  Roman,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  third  century  of  the  Clirislian  rtu.  Be¬ 
sides  others,  we  have  of  liim  a  work,  in  14  hooks, 
entitled,  lartoMS  or  Miscellaneous  History,  which  may 
he  cou.sidered  as  one  of  the  earliest  collectioiiH  of  Ana. 
Tlie  value  of  it  does  not  consist  in  that  the  compiler  has 
written,  hut  in  the  passages  of  lost  writers  that  he  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving.  Printed  in  Paris.  1805. 
.i^yiins*  TIkto  were  several  Romans  of  this  name,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom  is  Q.  A:’.!.  Padus,  son  of  Sex¬ 
tus,  or  Publius.  As  he  sat  in  tlie  senate-hunse,  a  w**od- 
pccker  piTched  on  his  head:  upoiiwliiih  asoothsawT 
e.xelaimed,  tliat  if  he  preservcil  the  bird,  his  house  wimld 
flourish  and  Rtuue  decay  ;  and  if  lio  kiiletl  it.  the  con¬ 
trary  must  happen.  Hearing  tliis,  >Eliu.'<,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate,  bit  off  tlm  head  of  tin*  bird.  All  the  y«>utli8 
of  his  family  were  killeil  atCanna*,and  the  Roman  arins 
were  soon  attemh  <1  with  success. 

AEIihs,  S;  XTU.s  CvTUS,  censor  with  M.  Cethegus.  He 
Beparateil  the  senators  from  the  people  in  the  j'Uhlic 
Bjiectacies.  During  his  consulship,  the  aniliassadors  of 
tlio  JEtolians  found  him  feasting  off  eartlicn  dishes,  and 
offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refu.'^cd.  siitisfii  d 
with  the  others,  which  for  his  virtues  he  liad  received 
from  his  father-in-law,  L.  Puulus,  alter  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia. 

A'ollo.  >  Myth.)  One  of  the  ITarpies. 

.K'lst.  E  verhakdVan,  a  Dutch  jiaintcr,  famous  for  his 
dead-game  and  fruit-pieces.  B.  at  Dellt,  1602;  D.  1G58. — 
Ho  liad  a  nephew,  William,  also  distinguished  ns  uu  ar- 
'  tist.  D.  1679. 

A'ellerro,  a  town  in  Belgium,  12  miles  from  Ghent. 

Pop.  6,000. 

a  division  of  N.  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  river  Po,  formed  in  1859,  and  inclmiing  the  nine 
provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli.Massa.and  Carrara, 
Moi.ena,  I’arnia,  Piacenza,  Ravenna,  and  Reggio,  which 
are  d<‘scriheil  in  their  several  places. 

C.  JuTius,  a  Moor,  wlio,  from  the  lowest 
stations,  rose  to  ho  emperor  of  Rome.  He  reigned  only 
four  months,  when  he  was  killed,  in  his  46th  year,  by 
his  own  soldiers,  whotlieii  offered  the  crown  to  Valerian. 
yl'lllli'liuM*  Paulus,  a  Roman  general,  who  was  of  noble 
family,  and  passed  through  several  civil  offices  with  rt*- 
pntation,  until  he  ohtiiined  a  military  cominaml.  in 
which  ho  acquired  great  glory.  At  the  age  of  4G  he  held 
the  office  of  consul ;  and  at  GO  accepted  the  coinmaml  of 
the  armies  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  whom  he 
made  pris(»Tier,  lending  him  and  the  king  of  Illyria,  his 
ally,  in  triumph  through  Italy.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
he  obtained  a  magnificent  triumjih.in  wliicli  Perseus  and 
his  family,  as  captive.s,  le<l  the  procession.  He  afterwards 
served  the  office  of  censor.  B.  228,  b.  c.  ;  !>.,  universally 
regretted,  b.  c.  IGO. 

a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anrhisps  and  the  goc 
doss  Veiiiifl.  Tin*  cure  of  his  infancy  was  intrusted  to  a 
nymph  :  hut  at  the  age  of  five  he  was  recalled  to  Troy, 
and  placeil  under  the  inspection  of  Aicatlious,  the  friend 
and  cumpanioii  of  liis  father.  Ho  afterwards  improved 
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himscir  in  Thessaly,  under  Chiron,  whose  house  was 
I'requtiiited  by  all  the  young  princes  and  heroes  of  the 
age.  Soon  after  his  return  homo,  he  married  Creusa, 
Priam’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  called  Asca- 
liius.  During  the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great 
valor  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  enc(»uutered  Dio- 
modes  and  Achillea.  Yet  he  is  accused,  with  Auteiior, 
of  betrayiug  his  country  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  preserv¬ 
ing  his  life  and  fortune  by  this  treacherous  measure.  He 
lived  at  variance  with  Priam,  on  account  of  not  receiv¬ 
ing  sulHcient  luaiita  of  distinction  from  tlie  king  and  liis 
family,  a  circumstance  which  might  have  provoked  him 
to  seek  revenge  by  perlidy.  When  Troy  Wiw  in  flames, 
he  carried  away  upon  his  shoulders  his  father  Anchises 
and  the  statues  of  his  household  gods,  leading  in  his  hand 
his  son  Ascauius,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind. 
Some  say  that  he  retired  to  Mount  Ida,  wiiere  he  built  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships,  and  set  sail  in  que^t  of  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  says  tliat  ..Eneas  never 
left  his  country,  hut  rebuilt  Troy,  where  ho  roigue«l,  and 
his  posterity  after  him.  Even  Homer,  wlio  lived  four 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  says  that  the  gods 
destined  .Eno;is  and  his  posterity  to  reign  over  the  Tro¬ 
jans.  A«*cording  to  Virgil  and  otlier  Latin  authors,  lie 
w;is  Bailing  from  Sicily  to  Italy,  when  he  landed  in  Eiii- 
rus,  and  Wiis  driven  on  tlie  coas'is  of  Africa,  and  received 
by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthago,  to  whom,  on  his  first  inter¬ 
view,  he  gave  one  of  the  garments  of  tlie  beautiful 
llelen.  Dido  being  enamoured  of  Jam,  wished  to  marry 
him  ;  but  he  left  Carthago  by  order  of  the  gods.  In  iiis 
voyage  he  passed  to  Cunne,  where  the  Sibyl  coniUicted 
him  to  hell,  that  he  might  hear  from  his  father  the  fi>te 
which  awaited  him  and  all  his  po8terit3\  After  a  voy¬ 
age  of  seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  ships,  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Tiber.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
received  nim  with  hospitality,  ami  promised  him  hi.s 
daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  betrotlud  to  king 
Turuus  by  her  mother  Amata.  To  prevent  this  m.irriage, 
Turnus  made  war  against  .Eneas;  and  after  many  bat¬ 
tles,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a  combat  between 
the  two  rivals,  in  whicli  Turnus  wa.s  .xilled.  ..‘Eueiis  iiiar- 
rie«i  Liivinia,  in  who.se  honor  he  Imilt  the  town  of  Lavi- 
nium,  anil  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  His  reign  was 
but  of  short  duration,  various  accounts  being  given  of 
the  cause  of  his  death.  —  ^ne;is  has  been  praised  for  his 
piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Tne  story 
of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  .Eneas  is  allowed  to  be  a  mere 
poetical  ornament,  introduced  by  a  violent  anachron¬ 
ism. 

n.  [Lat.  f^neAs.]  The  celebrated  poem  written 
by  Virgil  in  the  time  of  .Vugustus  Caesar,  which  relates 
the  wanderings  of  .Eneas  alter  tho  capture  of  Troy,  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  and  his  adventures  previous  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Lavinia  and  settlement  in  hatium.  Thepoem 
consists  of  twelve  books.  Tho  first  six  contain  a  de- 
s'-riptiun  of  the  wuiideriugs  of  the  hero  ;  the  others,  of 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  the  war  between  the  Trojans 
and  the  natives.  It  was  commenced  about  b.  c,  30,  the 
author  continuing  to  labor  on  it  till  his  iloath,  u.  c.  20. 
It  called  forth  the  entluishistic  admiration  of  his  cou- 
tempontries.  Propertius  wrote; 

••  Yield.  Roman  poets  ;  lords  of  Greece,  give  way  ; 

The  Iliad  soon  shall  own  a  greater  lay  ;  " 
and  some  writers,  even  in  modern  times,  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  It  is  neverthele.ss  geiier.iliy  admitted 
that.  Compared  with  the  Iliad,  the  .Eneid  is  wanting  in 
originality  and  power;  it  is  evidently  the  labored  per¬ 
formance  of  a  learned  man,  possessed  of  an  elegant  mind, 
who  hits  availed  himsidf  freely  of  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him.  The  strength  of  Virgil  lay  in  tlio 
p.(thi*tic  rather  than  in  the  sublime;  and  many  passages 
of  the  Eneid,  which  admitted  of  the  former  quality,  are 
exiiui^itely  beautiful.  Tiie  JE.  ha.s  been  frequently 
translate*!  in  English,  but  tlie  energetic  version  of  Dry- 
den  has  nearly  superseiled  all  others. 

a  village  of  British  India,  province  of  Bmigal. 
Near  it  is  the  best  p.is.s  into  the  Burmese  doniiniou.>. 
B'p.  800.  Lnt.  19°  o(/  N.,  Ion.  94°  9'  K. 
iHo'liaii,  a.  [Lat.  ccntii.%  god  of  the  wind.]  Belonging 
to  Eolus;  acted  upon  by  the  wind. 

vVjnlian  attachnif.nl.  See  .\tt.\Ciime\T. 

.£o'liaii  harp,  or  .Eolu-V  u\RP.  A  well-known  in 
Btniment,  which  produces  a  plejisant  conibiuatioii  ot 
souikU,  by  tho  action  of  tlie  wind.  Its  construction  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  merely  a  numt)er  of  catgut 
or  wire  strings,  stretclied  in  parallel  lines  over  a  bo.x  of 
thin  deal,  with  sounding-holes  cut  in  the  top.  T-  e 
btrings  being  tuned  in  uni.son,  the  clfect  is  produced  by 
placing  the  in.strameiit  in  a  current  of  air.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Eolian  harp  is  generally  given  to  Kircher, 
by  whom  it  was  first  described. 

.tSo'liaas,  the  name  of  one  of  those  various  peoples, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  cla-^s  under  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Greeks.  We  trace  tho  name  of  Eolians  to 
Tluissaly,  their  primitive  abode,  as  far  as  vve  know, 
wliere  they  appear  to  have  been  clo8(‘ly  related  to  the 
Phthiotic  Achaeans  of  the  same  country.  Tin*  Acluei  of 
tlie  Peloponnesus  were  kinsinon,  ami,  in  fact,  part  ol  tlie 
.Eoliiins;  and  the  great  emigration,  commonly  called  the 
Eolian,  was  an  emigration  t»f  Acha»an  people.  It  seem.s 
probable  that  the  emigration  from  the  Peloponnesus 
commenced  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  or  ndurn  of  the 
Heraclid*.  as  it  is  often  called,  which  caused  so  great  a 
revolution  in  the  Peninsula.  Strabo  s.iys  that  the  Eo¬ 
lian  settlements  in  Asia  were  four  generations  prh^r  to 
those  called  tho  Ionian.  Tlie  Eolian  colonies  on  the 
Asiatic  main  land  were  widely  spread,  exteiuiing  at  lea.^t 
fr<*n  Cyzicus  along  the  shores  of  tlie  Hellespont  and  the 
Egean  to  the  river  Caicus,  and  even  the  Hernius.  Many 
positions  in  the  interior  were  also  occupied  i>y  them,  as 
well  as  the  tine  island  of  Lesbos,  with  Teiiedos,  and 


others  of  smaller  importance.  1  Tomer  mentions  all  these 
parts  as  pObbCssed  by  a  dilfercnt  peo[)le;  whicli  would 
be  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  lliat  the  race  of  new 
Settlers  came  after  his  time.  There  were  twelve  cities 
or  states  included  in  the  older  settlements  in  that  tract 
of  Asia  Mimir  on  theEgean,  wliich  was  kniiwn  in  Greek 
geography  by  the  name  of  E*)li8,  and  forme*!  a  part  of 
the  subsetpient  larger  division  of  Mysia.  ISmynia,  one 
of  them,  which  early  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  loniaiis, 
the  neighbors  of  the  E*diaiis,  still  exists  nearly  on  tiie 
old  spot,  with  exactly  the  same  name,  thus  aiMing  one 
to  the  many  instances  of  the  durable  impression  made 
by  tireek  colonists  wherever  they  settled. 

But  besides  these  twelve  states,  to  which  we  have 
alhnled,  (most  of  which  were  near  the  coast,)  there  were 
many  Ei»lian  towns  founded  by  the  new-comers  along 
the  lIelle.»pont,  the  range  of  tho  Ida  mountains,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Tliraco. 

.ICol'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Eolians. 

Eolic  Divlect.  {Ling.)  One  of  the  five  dialects  of  the 
Greek  language,  agreeing  in  most  things  with  the  Doric 
dialect. 

Eolic  \er8E.  (/Vo.f.)  A  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  an 
iambus  or  spomlee,  then  of  two  auapests,  separated  by  a 
long  syllable,  and  lastly  of-one  long  or  short  syllable. 

n.  [  Lat.  -E’oZw.v*,  the  god  of  the  wind,  and  ytiluy 
a  ball.]  An  hy*lraulic  in.stninieiit,  contrived  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  e.xhibiting  the  convertibility  of  water  into  steam. 
It  consists  of  a  Indlow  ball  <d'  metal,  having  a  slender 
neck  or  pipe,  with  a  very  small  orifice  inserted  int*>  it. 
Tho  ball,  liaviiig  been  filled  with  water,  is  placed  over 
the  fire;  ainl  the  lu  at  gradually  converts  tho  water  into 
vapor,  wliich  rushes  out  of  the  piiie  with  great  violence 
till  the  whole  is  discharged.  Tho  exiierinieiit  is  not 
uiiattemled  by  danger;  for  should  the  small  orifice  by 
any  accident  be  stopped,  the  steam  would  burst  the 
ball.  Tho  was  known  to  the  aiici*'nts,  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  Vitruvius.  Descartes  and  others  have  u.sed  it 
to  account  for  tho  natural  cause  and  pnaluction  of  the 
win«l.  It  is  sometimes  filled  with  alcohol,  ami  the  jet 
of  its  vapor  being  inflamed,  it  serves  tho  purpose  of  a 
blowpipe. 

{Myth.)  The  g*.>d  of  the  winds,  who  w’as  fabled  by 
tlie  early  jaiets  to  have  his  seat  in  the  floating  island  of 
Eolia;  but  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets  placed  him 
in  the  Lipari  isles.  Here  the  winds  were  jient  np  in  vast 
caves,  it  being  tho  duty  of  Eolus  to  let  them  loose,  and 
to  restrain  their  violence  at  llie  plo.isure  of  Jupiter. 

..l-yon*  See  Eon,  and  Gnostics. 

n.  [Gr-tpr,  air,  and  to  stretch.]  (Mua.)  A 
very  small  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  several 
short,  elastic,  metallic  springs,  fixed  in  a  frame  and  acted 
on  by  I  ho  breath  of  the  performer. 

Frvncis  M\ria  Ulric  Theodore,  a  distin¬ 
guished  electrician,  who  was  the  first  to  see  the  aflinity 
between  magnetism  anil  electricity  in  its  full  extent, and 
to  perceive  how  these  may  illustrate  each  other.  He  is 
also  the  inventor  of  the  condenser  of  electricity  and  of 
the  electropus.  Ho  published  several  memoirs  relating 
to  philosopliical  subjects,  and  seems  to  have  devot«-d  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  mechiniical  pur^^its 
B.  at  Kostock,  Germany,  1724;  D.  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia, 
1802. 

A'or,  n.  [Gr.  air  ]  Aer  is  used  as  a  prefix  in  various  com¬ 
pounds  relating  to  the  air. 

..lira,  or  Era,  [a  word  of  doubtful  derivation.]  In  Chro¬ 
nology,  it  is  the  period  that  has  elapsed  from  some  fixed 
point  of  time,  or  epoch,  called  the  commencement  of 
the  asra;  an*l  theperio*!  of  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
is  ascertained  by  reckoning  from  one, or  otlier  of  those 
epochs.  The  period  of  time  selected  for  an  sera,  or  point 
whence  to  begin  tho  computations  of  time,  is  necessarily 
arbitrary;  and  different  nations  have  adopted  different 
periods  coincident  with  some  imjjortant  event  in  their 
civil  or  religious  history.  Some,  as  the  Jews,  have 
a*lopted  the  >ear  of  the  creation  of  the  w’orld.  The 
Greeks  used  to  reckon  by  the  ajra  of  the  Olympiad, 
(see  this  w'onl,)  which  be*gan  at  the  summer  solstice, 
770b.  c.  The  Homans  reckoned  from  the  building  of 
the  city,  gt'iierally  hel*l  to  be  the  24th  of  April,  b.  c.  753. 
The  Julian  a-ra  dates  fnfm  tiie  reforniutioii  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  by  Julius  Ctesar,  B.  c.  45.  All  Christian  nations  now 
adopt  for  their  (era  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  took  place 
(in  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  mi«l<lle  of  the  4tli  year  of 
tho  llUth  01ympia<l,aiid  the  753d  of  thebuiblingofUome. 
The  aua  of  most  Mohammedan  nations  is  that  of  the 
Hegira,  or  fliglit  of  Mohammed  to  Medina,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  ICth  of  July,  A.  D.  G22.  The  a?ni  ot  Sulwa- 
iiah,  ill  common  use  in  a  great  part  of  I inlia,  corresponds 
t*j  u  D.  78.  The  a*ra  of  Yesdegird,  used  iu  l^ersia,  began 
16th  June,  A.  d.  632. 

r.  a.  To  supply  or  fill  with  air.  —  To  renovate 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A'cratocliiCi.  Changed  by  the  agency  of  air;  arterialized. 

Aerated  bread.  —  See  Buead. 

Aera'tion^  n.  The  act  of  aerating. 

Aeration  of  Bi.ood.  {Pliy^i(f.)  The  renovation  of  the 
bl*>od  by  its  exposure  to  the  air  iu  resjiiration.  It  is 
r**quisite  that  the  bloo<i  should  be  continually  expusc(l 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  by  which  it  may  get  rid  ol 
tho  carbonic  a*  i<l  with  which  it  has  become  charged 
during  its  circulation  in  the  system,  ami  may  take  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  which  has  been  withdrawn  trom 
it.  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  effect  this  exp**snre, 
the  blood  is  conveyed  to  a  particular  organ,  in  which  it 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  set  of  capillary  vessels,  and 
is  then  br*mght  into  almost  iniiiiediate  conflict  with  air. 
See  Akteuialization,  Circulation,  RE8PIR^TI"N. 
Aeration  of  Soils,  {Ayr.)  is  the  impregnating  them 
with  air,  by  jilmigbing,  harrowing,  &c.,  so  that  the  air 
may  enter  the  pores  of  the  earth. 


.<¥^ra>ian.  The  term  applied  to  a  Roman  citizen  who 
hud  been  degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  compatible  with 
personal  freedom.  He,  howtwer,  still  paid  tuxes,  but 
enjoyed  no  privileges,  and  could  not  serve  in  the  army, 
or,  consequently,  participate  iu  the  distribution  of  laud 
graiite*!  to  such  classes  a.s  did. 

Ei^ra^rillin*  The  puldic  treasury  of  tlie  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  the  care  of  which  was  vested  in  the  quaestors. 
After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  ararium  was  kept 
distinct  from  the  treasury  of  the  emperor,  whicli  was 
calleil  fiscus.  The  orarium  sanclus,  or  more  sa*  red 
treasury,  was  appointed  to  provide  for  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  and  might  not  be  opened  on  other  *>ccasioiis. 

Ao'rial,  a.  [Lat.acrms.]  Belonging  to.  jirodiiccd  by, 
])laced  in,  or  inhabiting  the  air;— liigh.  idevated  iu 
situation,  and  therefore  in  the  air. 

“  Atrial  spires,  aiui  ciladel.s,  the  scat 
Of  kings  and  heroes  r^jsolute  iu  wur.” — Philips. 

Aerial  Bulbs.  {Bat.)  Small  conical  nr  rounded  bodies 
of  the  nature  of  bulbs,  which  grow  on  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants.  They  may  be  seen  in  tla^ 
bulbiferous  lily  and  tho  piIe«ort. 

Aerial  IMA0^8.  —  See  Mirage,  ami  Fata  Morgana. 

Aerial  Leave'.  {B<'t.)  J.eaves  whicli  grow  in  the  air,  as 
distinguished  from  submerged  leaves,  or  those  which 
flourish  under  water. 

Aerial  Perspective.  {Paint.)  A  term  used  to  signify  tho 
receding  of  objects  iiifli  di^tance,  as  Seen  throngli  the 
medium  of  air.  In  its  general  application,  however,  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  nmre  enlarged  sense.  Linear 
perspective  may  be  con.^idered  the  material  guide  of 
the  artist,  originating  in  and  governed  by  matliematical 
science;  imt  ach-ial  perspective  is,  in  whatever  relates 
to  #;//pcf,  amenable  to  no  positive  law  or  established  rule, 
and  depends  for  its  application  on  tlie  perceptions  and 
cajiacity  of  the  artist.  Although  entering  into  every 
variety  of  subject,  in  grai'bic  representation,  it  is  in 
open  scenery  tliat  athial  per.'-per tive  is  exhibited  in  its 
proper  sphere.  'J  o  Jeel  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  recollect  in  bow  different  an  aspei  t  tin’  same  scenery 
may  jireseiit  itself  under  different  modifications  ol  the 
atniiisphere.  A  prospect,  which  at  noonday,  or  in  a 
clear  and  bleak  morning,  appears  tame  and  uninterest¬ 
ing,  shall  a‘*snine  an  ideal  character,  and  start  into 
combinations  of  beauty,  if  seen  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset, 
or  under  any  tenijieratiire  of  the  sky  favorable  to  the 
development  of  picturesque  effect.  It  i.s,  of  course,  in 
those  schools  of  painting,  wherein  the  study  of  external 
nature,  especially  of  landscape,  lias  been  most  culti¬ 
vated,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  finest  examples  of 
aerial  persiicctive.  The  Roman  an<l  Florentine  masters, 
wliose  object,  almost  exclusively,  was  human  form  and 
character,  seem  to  have  felt  or  understood  but  little  of 
it.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  exhibit  liigh  ex¬ 
cellence  in  this  jiarticular,  as  is  shown  in  the  works  of 
Rubens,  R*'mbrundt.  Teniers,  Ostade,  Cuyp.  Huysdael, 
Wouvernmns,  Vnndervelde,  &c.  France,  liowever,  bus 
the  glory  of  having  jiroduced  the  artist  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine,  who.  in  tliis  great  quality  of  art,  has  borne  off 
tbe  palm  from  all  competitors.  He  rarely  painted  any 
other  effects  than  those  of  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 
well  knowing  their  jiictnrosque  superiority  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  be  his  subject,  an  ancient  port,  or  ruins,  or  tem¬ 
ples,  the  great  and  presiding  cliarm  of  Claude  is  his 
consummate  skill  in  aerial  p*'rspective. 

Aerial  Roots.  {Bot.)  Those  adventitious  roots,  which 
arise  from  the  stem  ami  branches  of  plants,  and  wdiieh, 
during  tlie  w  hole  or  part  of  tlieir  growth,  are  suspended 
in  the  air.  'Hie  little  threads  which  spring  Irom  the 
stem  of  the  ivy,  the  roots  of  the  screw  pine,  the  descend¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  banyan-tree,  and  the  green  fibre* 
throw  n  out  by  the  curious  air-plauts,  are  examples. 


39  —pandams,  *•!•  scR^w  pine. 

It  emits  aerial  roots  at  a.  b,  c,  d.  and  e,  which  ultimately  reacJi  tbe 
ground,  and  give  Increatied  j«tablUiy  to  the  stem. 

A'crittus,  n.  pi.  See  Ae'rius. 
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Ae'riclcs,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  See  Air-pla.nts. 

Ae'rio,  n.  [Fr.  aire.]  Tlie  nest  of  llie  eagle  and  other 
l»iriis  of  prey;  a  brood  of  each  birds. 

AeriTerons,  a.  [Lat.  acr,  air,  and  /o-rr,  to  carry.] 
Conveying  or  conhiining  air. 

Aorilica'tioii,  n.  [Fr.J  Tlio  conversion  of  a  substance 
into  arj  aerilorm  stiite;  the  state  of  being  Heriforin. 
The  act  of  uniting  air  with  some  thing;  the  process  of 
being  tille<l  with  air. 

A'erilorin,  a.  [Fr.J  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  air; 
gaseous. 

A'erify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  aer,  air,  and  facere,  to  make  ]  To 
infuse  into  air;  to  fill  or  combine  with  air. 

Ae^rius,  an  Asiatic  presbyter,  wh<»  f>*om  beiuga  follower 
of  .\rius  (the  founder  of  Arianism),  advocated  the  noiioii 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  bi.shops  and  pres¬ 
byters,  and  procured  many  followers,  who  were  named 
Aerians.  Flourished  in  Sebastia,  Pontus,  in  the  4th 
century. 

^'rnen,  a  little  town  in  the  centre  of  Valais,  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  Rhone;  7  miles  N.E.  of  Brieg. 

A^i*0(lyiiain'i<*«4,  u.  p/.  [Gr.  aer,  air,  an<l  dynamu^ 
pow’er.J  The  science  which  treats  <»f  properties  of  aeri¬ 
form  fluids  in  a  state  of  motion.  —  The  causes  which  dis¬ 
turb  the  quiescence  of  the  air  are  very  numerous.  Cur¬ 
rents  are  created  in  innumerable  way.s;  among  others, 
by  the  local  change  of  temperature  induced  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  sun;  by  the  permanent  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature  between  tlie  polar  and  equatorial 
regions;  and  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
It  is  also  effected  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sea  and 
rivers.  Aqueous  vapor  being  much  lighter  than  the 
air,  causes  motion  in  its  i>;issage  to  tlie  cloini-region. — 
The  science  of  aero-dyuamics  is  mo.st  important  in  the 
way  of  affecting  the  wellbeing  of  mankind.  It  is  now 
proved  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  predict  the  blowing 
of  wind  from  any  particular  quai’ter;  and  by  a^ro-dy- 
naraic  calculations,  we  are  able  to  forw'ard  telegrams  to 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  warning  sailors  of  coming 
storms.  —  The  laws  which  govern  projectiles  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  tills  science.  We  will  try  to  give  of 
them  a  clear  idea.  —  Conceive  a  body  to  be  moved  for¬ 
ward  in  a  straight  line,  displacing  successively  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  air  oppo.sed  to  it;  the  effect  which  it  produces 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  against  w'hich 
it  strikes,  and  to  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated 
to  each.  Suppo.se  now  the  velocity  of  the  body  to  be 
doubled,  the  motion  communicated  to  e<ich  particle  of 
air  displaced  will  be  twice  as  great  iw  before,  and  twice 
as  many  particles  will  receive  the  impulsion  in  the  same 
time.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  effect  will  he  four  times 
as  great,  or  that  the  effect  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  This  result  of  theory  agrees  tolerably 
well  with  experiments  made  to  determine  the  resistance 
of  the  air  when  the  velocity  is  not  very  great,  or  not 
exceediiii  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  in  asecond.  When 
the  velocity  i -I  much  greater  than  tl»is,tho  effect  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  circumstances  which  require  further  explana¬ 
tion. —  Will'll  a  body  is  moved  out  of  its  position,  the 
space  which  it  occupied  is  not  filled  with  air  instanta¬ 
neously,  but  only  after  a  sensible,  though  very  short 
time.  Theory,  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  by  expe¬ 
rience,  shows  that  air,  under  the  ordinary  atmospiieric 
pressure,  nish  -s  into  a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  of  1-100 
and  1400  feet  in  a  second  of  time.  But  thi.s  velocity  i.s 
speedily  checked ;  for  tlie  instant  that  any  portion  of 
air  is  admitted,  or  the  vacuum  ceases  to  be  perfect,  tliat 
portion  resists  the  eiiirauco  of  more  with  a  force  jiro- 
portion.il  touts  density.  Snpjiose,  for  example,  the  air 
in  a  receiver  to  be  reduced  to  oiie-fourtli  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  dcusi  y;  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  to 
enter  tiie  receiver,  which  is  proportional  to  tho-square; 
loot  of  the  effort  or  the  resistance,  will  bo  reduced  in 
the  proportion  of  about  100  to  87.  lu  this  manner,  as 
the  air  continues  to  enter,  the  velocity  will  rapidly 
diminish.  —  Now,  conceive  a  body,  for  examijle  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  to  be  moving  rapidly  tiirougli  tlio  air,  but  with  a 
less  velocity  than  1000  feel  per  second.  Tiie  air  in 
front  of  the  ball  will  remain  in  its  natural  state,  because 
the  condensation  produced  every  instant  by  the  contact 
of  the  ball  is  propagated  more  quickly  tlian  tlie  ball 
moves,  the  velocity  of  the  propagator  being  equal  to 
that  witli  which  air  enters  a  vacuum.  But  there  is  a 
certain  space  behind  the  ball  in  which  the  air  has  not 
entirely  recovered  its  equilibrium,  but  remains  more  or 
less  rarefied,  the  ball  having  passed  througli  it  in  less 
time  than  is  required  for. the  surrounding  air  entirely 
to  till  it.  In  addition,  tlierefore,  to  the  resistance  which 
arises  from  the  communication  of  motion  to  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  air,  there  is  a  pressure  on  the  front  part  of 
the  ball  not  countorbalunced  from  behind;  in  conse- 
quonce  of  which,  we  may  infer  that  the  resistance  will 
increase  in  a  quicker  ratio  than  the  square  of  the  velo¬ 
city.  This  deduction  is  also  confirmed  by  experience; 
for  it  is  found  that  the  resistance  continues  to  increase 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity  only  while  the  velocity 
is  less  than  900  or  1000  feet  per  second.  Above  this 
velocity  the  ratio  begins  to  fail;  and  when  the  velocity 
exceeds  that  with  wiiich  air  enters  a  vacuum,  the  ratio 
is  entirely  altered.  At  a  velocity  of  1600  feet  per  second, 
the  resistance  is  found  to  bo  more  than  twice  that  given 
by  tlieory.  The  reason  is  obvious:  the  density  of  the 
air  before  the  body  is  increased  by  the  rapid  motion, 
and,  consequently,  presses  more  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  than  air  in  its  natural  state.  —  See  Acoustic-^,  Ane¬ 
mometer,  Gunnery,  Br  'Jectil  s.  Rifle,  Wind. 

Ae'  roe,  or  Arroe.  a  Dauisli  island  in  the  duchy  of  I 
Schleswig,  about  14  miles  long  and  6  broad.  It  lio.s  10 
miles  S.  of  FUnen.  The  cap.,  .Aeroeskjobing,  lias  con- 
biderable  shipping.  iVp.  11,000. 


.4orog:'ra|>liy*  n.  [Greek  aer,  air,  ami  grnpho^  I 
write.]  Tlie  description  of  tlie  nature,  properties, 
and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  —  See  AtwuS- 
PHERK. 

Aei*okliii'o«4Cop<»,  n.  {Meteor.)  Seepage  208. 

A'erolite,  and  A'orolitli,  n.  [Gr.  acr,  air,and  lithns^ 
a  stune.J  A  meteoric  stone,  or  mineral  ina^s.  falling 
from  the  atmospliere.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable 
class  of  natural  phenomena  is  involved  in  great  obscu¬ 
rity,  and  many  different  theories  have  been  propose*!  to 
account  for  them,  but  the  opinion  the  more  consistent 
with  all  known  facts  and  laws  ot  nature,  is,  I  hat  the 
meteors  are  l*i»dies  moving  in  space,  either  a*Tumula- 
tions  of  matter  as  originally  created,  or  fragments  &ej>a- 
rated  from  a  larger  nus.s  ol  a  similar  nature.  The  earth 
in  describing  its  orbit  may  meet  with  such  masses  di¬ 
rectly,  or  pass  so  near  to  them  as  to  curry  them  along 
with  it  by  virtue  of  its  attraction.  On  plunging  into 
the  atmosphere  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  height 
from  wliicli  they  have  fallen,  which  is  that  of  their  dis- 
tiinco  from  the  earth,  when  they  begin  to  obey  its  at¬ 
tractive  force,  an  enormous  heat  is  evolved  by  the  rapid 
and  powerful  condensation  of  the  air;  the  matter  be¬ 
comes  intlumeil,  and  the  aerolite  is  tlie  product  of  the 
combustion.  In  the  same  manner,  shootiug  stars,  and 
other  igneous  meteors  of  friniueiit  occurrence,  are 
explained.  The  cluwffic  matter  may  be  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  long  before  it  reacbe.s  the  earth,  in  which  case 
the  appearance  of  the  bolide  will  not  be  accompanied 
with  the  fall  of  an  aerolite.  —  When  taken  up  soon  after 
their  full,  they  are  extremely  Imt.  They  are  generally 
angular,  of  prismatic  and  pyramidal  form.s,  the  angles 
being  rounded.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  great  similarity  of  composition  of  all  the 
meteoric  stont'.K,  on  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they 
have  fallen.  Their  exterior  surlace  is  black,  as  if  they 
hail  been  exposed  to  the  heat  <»{'  a  furnace.  Internally 
they  are  of  a  grayish-white.  Un  ir  specific  gravity, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them,  varies 
between  3.oi)2  and  4.281.  tluit  of  water  being  taken  as 
unit.  Their  chemical  analysis  gives,  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  same  substances,  combined  in  very  nearly 
the  same  proportions.  They  are  comjiosed  of  silex, 
magnesia,  sulphur,  iron  in  the  metallic  state,  nickel, 
and  some  traces  of  chrome.  Sometimes  they  are  formed 
of  a  spongy  or  cellular  texture,  tlie  cavities  being  filled 
with  a  stony  substance.  These  common  and  constant 
characters  indicate  with  the  greatest  evidence  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  and  of  their  composition  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  earth. 
Iron  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  ter¬ 
restrial  substances;  Nolcunic  matter  contains  it  only 
in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  Nickel  is  also  very  rare,  and 
never  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  anil  chrome  is 
still  more  rare. — Some  philosophers  sujiposed  that  aero¬ 
lites  were  bodies  thrown  out  by  the  volcanoes  which 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  moon;  and  Lajilace,  the  i.lus- 
trious  author  of  the  Mteanique  Ctlesfe^  calculateil  that 
a  body  jirojected  from  tlie  moon,  wdth  a  velocity  of 
7,771  feet  in  the  first  second,  would  reach  our  earth  in 
about  two  days  and  a  half;  but  (dbera  and  other 
astronomers  have  proved  that  the  velocity  of  the  me¬ 
teors,  wliiclx  has  been  estimated  in  some  ca-ses  to  be  at 
first  equal  to  some  miles  in  a  second,  is  loo  great  to 
ailniit  of  the  possibility  of  tlieir  having  come  Irom  the 
moon.  An  ..4-’.  weighing  800  lbs  is  exliibited  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. — 
See  Bolit.:s,  Meteors. 

Aerolit'liolojfy,  n.  [Gr.  acr,  air,  lithosy  stone,  and 
lognSy  discoursej  The  science  of  alh'olites. 

Aerolit'if.  a.  Rcdating  to  uiu-olites. 

Aoroio;;;'ic,  and  Aerolo^'ioul,  a.  Pertaining  to 
aerology. 

Aerol'ojrist,  n.  One  who  is  ver.'^ed  in  aerology. 

AeroTog'y,  n.  [Gr.  a€r,air,and  hy'iSy’.x.  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  ot  air;  —  generally  applied  to  medical  discus¬ 
sions  respecting  its  salubrity. 

A'oroniaiicy,  n.  [Gr.  aer,  air, and  manteia.  prophecy  ] 
A  term  ajiplied  to  a  mode  practised  by  the  ancients  of 
predicting  future  events  from  certain  uppeaniuces  in 
the  air. 

Aeroni'oter,  n.  [Or.  acr,  air,  and  meiron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  making  the  necessary  corrections  in 
pneumatic  experiments,  to  uscerUuu  the  mean  bulk  of 
gases. 

.\or<niiot'ric,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  aerometry. 

Aerom'otry,  n.  [Gr.  aei\  air,  and  me/reo,  I  measure.] 
The  art  of  ineasuiiug  the  air,  so  as  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  its  bulk,  density,  Ac. 

A'eronaut,  n.  [Fr.  aironautty  from  Gr.  afr,  air,  and 
nauten.  sailor.]  One  who  sails  in  a  balloon. 

Aeronaut'ie,  and  Aoronatti'ical,  a.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  aeronautics. 

Aoronaiit'icN,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a«r,  air,  and  nautikoSy  of  or 
bi'longing  to  ships.]  The  art  of  sailing  in  and  navi- 
g:iting  the  air.  From  the  earliest  ages  men  have  been 
actuated  by  a  wish  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  conferred  on  the  lower  animals,  and  having 
succoi'ded  in  navigating  the  sea,  to  be  able  also  to 
mount,  like  the  eagle,  into  the  air.  The  story  of  Dseda- 
lus,  and  the  fate  of  Icarus,  are  known  to  every  classical 
readiT.  During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  sound  principles  of  mechanical 
jdiilosophy  were  alike  unknown,  many  rude  ami  neces¬ 
sarily  uiisucces.sful  attempts  were  made  to  realize  this 
diflicult  prolilem.  But  it  wiis  not  till  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  had  begun  to  beascerta^xed,  and  that 
in<*ans  liJid  been  devised  of  filling  vessels  with  heated 
air.  or  other  air  lighter  than  atmospheiic  air.  and  con¬ 
sequently  capable  of  fiouting  on  it,  that  there  came  to 


be  a  rational  ]>rospect  of  succeeding  in  the  “  audacious 
attempt”  of  riding  in  the  air.  At  lei.gth,  in  1782,  tht» 
lirothers  Montgolfier  succeeded  in  constructing  a  bal¬ 
loon:  and  on  the  21st  of  October,  1783,  Pilatre  de  Ro- 
zier.  a  young  naturalist,  and  the  Maiquis  d'Arlandes, 
a.-'Cended  fiom  Pari.s  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  3, QUO 
feet,  and  aliglited  sately  from  their  '‘aerial  tour,”  alter 
describing  a  circuit  of  about  6  miles.  The  ascents  jier- 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Gay-Lussac, 
who  attained  an  elevation  of  434  miles,  sire  memorable 
Ibr  being  ihe  first  ever  undertakeii  solely  for  oljects  of 
science.  Since  that  lime  minieious  ascents  have  been 
periurmed  in  different  countries,  generally  by  advent¬ 
urers  guided  by  no  jdiilosopliical  views,  nor  leading  to 
any  valuable  results. —  See  B.\l.l.00N. 

Aeroiiaut'i^m.  n.  The  practice  of  ascending  and 
floating  in  the  atinos|du‘re  in  balloons. 

Aero|>lio'l>isi.  n.  [Gr.  aery  air,  audphobos,  fear.]  (Med.) 
A  f  ar  of  fresh  air  or  wind. 

A'eropliy  to,  v.  [Gr.  aer,  air.  and  a  plant.]  (Bnt.) 

A  plant  Iniving  only  aerial  roots.  —  See  Aiu-planis. 

Aeros'eopy,  and  Aorojs'oopsy.n.  [Gr.u^r,  air,  and 
ekopeoy  or  skeptnvuiiy  to  examine.]  The  study  of  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  utmosjdicre.  (R.) 

^E'rosito,  {Min.)  A  name  of  the  Pyrargyrite:  q.v. 

A'erostat,  n.  [Fr.,  Irom  Greek  acr,  air.  and  atatoSy 
stixnding]  An  air-balloon.  —  See  Aeronxutics. 

AoroKtat'ic,  and  Aorostat'ioal,  a.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  aerostati^'S. 

Aorostat'iOK,  n.  pi  [Gr.  aer,  air,  and  staiicty  statics.] 
The  science  of  weighing  eUi-tic  fluids,  as  air,  eitlxer  by 
themselves  or  with  other  bodies  sustained  in  them. 

Aorosla'tion,  w.  [Ir.]  The  same  as  AEi;0STATlca,q.  v. 
Ibis  Word  is  sometimes  employed,  though  incoriectly, 
as  a  synonym  of  Aeronautics,  q.  v. 

Aers'oliot,  Duke  of,  a  noble  of  the  Netherlands,  cei#>- 
brated  in  the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  repullic  against 
Philip  of  Spain.  He  was  governor  of  Antwerp,  anti  sub¬ 
sequently  of  Flaiidi-rs ;  but  the  trexichery  ol  his  disposi¬ 
tion  made  l.im  no  Isivorite  with  the  people,  who  took 
him  prisoner  and  confined  him  at  Ghent  for  a  long 
period.  Lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Acr$4^l‘liot,  a  town  of  Belgium,  '23  miles  from  Brussels. 
J*(>p.  4,000. 

Aer'sons,  Piter,  a  Dutch  painter,  suriiamed  Loiigo. 
B.  at  Amsterdam,  1519:  D.  1573. 

Aert'ryKe,  a  village  and  commune  of  West  Flanders, 
8  miles  Irom  Bruges.  J*tp.  3,(  00. 

Aeru^4;'iiious,  and  Aorugin^eoui^,  a.  [From  Lat. 
ariigoy  verdigris.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of  tiie  na¬ 
ture  of  the  rust  of  cojqier. 

n.  [Lat.J  The  ancient  name  for  a  bright 
green  rust  or  verdigris,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  copper,  brass,  and  bronze.  'Iho  Romans  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  arugo  added  to  the  beauty  of  their 
statues. 

ACrii'liiK,  V.  A  cat  worshipped  by  tlie  Egyptians,  and 
after  death  embalmed,  and  buried  in  the  city  ot  Bubastis. 

Aeruscat'orc*^,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  tliose 
strolling  beggars  who  obtained  money  by  fortune-tell¬ 
ing.  The  term  wxis  also  applied  to  the  priests  of  Cybele 
and  the  collecturs  of  taxes. 

A'erzeole,  a  village  and  commune  in  West  Flanders, 
15  mile.s  Irom  Coui  tmi.  Pt.p.  3,300. 

.iEs'cliyiiite,  n.  {Miu.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of 
tlie  Tantaliie  group.  Crystals  long,  prismatic  and  stri¬ 
ated.  Color  nearly  black.  Comp.  Titanic  acid  and  per- 
hap.s  zirconia. 

^l-yseliinos,  a  di.«ciple  of  Socrates  and  the  son  of  a 
sausage-maker.  He  went  to  the  court  ol  Dionysius,  the 
tvr.int  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  maintained  himself  by 
keeping  a  school  at  Athens.  His  dialogues  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  Socrates,  that  Memdennis  charges 
him  witii  having  stolen  them  from  that  philosoplier. 
Flourished  B.  c.  3-'<0.  Only  tliree  of  his  dialogues  are 
extant,  ol  which  Le  Cierc  published  a  Latin  translation, 
with  notes,  in  1711. 

..-H'scliiiios,  usually  distinguished  as  thf  Ora/my’ 
tlie  contemporary  and  ri\al  ol  Demosthenes,  lie  was 
fii-st  a  schoolmaster,  tluu  a  clerk,  then  an  actor,  and 
finally  a  political  orator.  There  are  only  three  of  his 
orations  extant,  which  are  exqui.-itely  beautiful.  B.  at 
Athens,  B.  c.  393;  !•.  at  Samos,  318.  —  He  was  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  eloquence,  and  his 
style,  though  wanting  in  the  close  sententious  severity 
of  the  Athenian  school,  is  maiked  by  great  correctness 
and  clearness  of  language. 

..lil'selirion,  n  poet  of  Mytilene,  intimate  witli  Aristo¬ 
tle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedi¬ 
tion. 

— Ah*\  an  iambic  poet  of  Samos. 

.C^soliyliis,  the  fatlier  of  the  Athenian  drama.  He  was 
in  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis,  and  received  a  w’ound  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  His  moi-t  solid  fame,  however,  rests 
on  his  power  as  a  tragic  poet.  Of  ninety  tragedies  jiro- 
duced  by  bim.  forty  were  rewarded  with  the  public  prize, 
but  only  seven  have  come  dowui  to  us.  He  was  the  tii'st 
to  introduce  two  actors  on  the  stage,  and  to  clothe  them 
with  dresses  suitable  to  their  character.  He  likewise  re¬ 
moved  murder  from  the  sight  of  the  audience.  lie  deco¬ 
rated  the  theatre  wiih  the  best  paintings  of  his  time,  and 
the  ancient,  like  the  modern  stage,  exhibited  temples, 
sepniclires,  armies,  fleets,  flying  cars,  and  apparitions. 
He  mounted  the  actors  on  stilts,  and  gave  them  masks 
to  augment  the  natural  sounds  of  their  voices.  The 
priests  accused  him  before  the  Aeropagus  of  bringing 
upon  the  stage  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  but  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  Marathon  pieced  his  cause  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  acquittal.  B.  at  Athens,  456  B.  c. :  d.  in  Sicily, 
in  his  6Uth  year.  —  It  is  fabled  that  an  eagle,  mistaking 
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ais  Wid  ’ipad  for  a  sione.  as  ha  slopt.  in  a  field,  dropped 
Qiivu  it  a  tortois(%  whicii  instantly  killed  him.  His  im- 
aj.'.iiiation  was  strong  but  wild,  v:(st  in  its  cuiioeptiun,  but 
greatly  df'aling  in  improbabilities.  The  obscurity  of  his 
style  is  mimitted,  and  an  excellent  modern  critic  has  pro¬ 
nounced  him  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Groek  chi^sics. 
fscula'piliH.  {Myth.)  Thegodof  medicine,  son  of  Apol¬ 
lo  and  Arsinoe,  daughter  ul  I^eucippus.  Apollo  brought 
his  sou  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  liiin  in  medicine  and 
hunting.  In  the  former  ho  acquired  a  high  degreeofsldll, 
BO  as  tosurpiuss  even  the  fame  of  his  teacher.  Ue  not  only 
prevented  the  death  of  the  living,  but  even  recalled  the 
dead  to  life.  Jupiter,  however,  imluced  by  thecouiplaims 
of  his  brother  I’luto,  slew  i£scuhipiu8  with  a  thunderbolt. 
After  his  death,  he  receiveil  divine  honors.  Jisculapins 
had  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podaliriiia,  who  were  called 
Asc/cpiadex,  and  during  the  Trojan  war  made  themselves 
famous  as  heroes  and  phy.sicians.  His  daughters  were 
Hygeia,  laso,  Panacea,  and  .^Igle,  the  first  of  whom  was 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  Itealth.  ^sculapins  is  re¬ 
presented  with  a  large  beard,  liolding  aknotty  staff,  I'ound 
which  was  entwined  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  convales¬ 
cence.  Near  him  stands  the  cock,  the  Kynilxd  of  watch¬ 
fulness.  He  is  sometimes  crownod  with  tlie  laurel  of 
Apollo.  Sometimes  his  little  si*n  T<*lesplioru8  is  repre- 
8ente<i  be.side  him,  witii  a  cap  up«»n  liis  head,  WTapped 
up  ill  a  cloak.  Sometimes  also  .Em  ulapius  is  represeutud 
under  the  image  of  a  serpent  only.  * 

or  EiCULiN,  n.  [From  fPScuZ«s.]  {Chem.)  A 
crystalline  fluorescent  substance  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  of  the  genera  cescw- 
Lii$  aud  Pavia.  It  tbrms  colorless,  needle-shaped  crys¬ 
tals.  It  is  inodorous,  h.is  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  nearly  in¬ 
soluble  in  ether.  Form.  0421104^20. 

n.  (Bot.)  [From  Lat.  exen,  food.]  The  Horse- 
chestntit,  a  genus  ot  plants,  ord.  Sjpindacete.  It  consists 
of  trees  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  America  and 
Asia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
leaves.  It  must  not  be  confounded  w’ith  the  Jisculu.s 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  a  kind  of  oak.  The  popular 
name  of  horse-chestnut,  which  appertains  to  tlie.E.  Hip- 
pocastanurn,  (a  native  of  Asia,  but  now  known  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  in  tliiscoun  ry,)  has  ari'^en  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Turks  of  grinding  the  nut«  and  mixing 
them  with  the  provender  given  to  horses  that  are  broken- 
wimled.  In  France,  large  quantities  of  starch  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  tl»e  seeds,  bnt  not  favorably  received  in  the 
trade.  A  peculiar  oil,  which  saiil  t"  be  a  wonderful 
remedy  for  rheumatism,  is  also  obtained  from  these 
seeds.  It  is  of  rapid  growtii,  and  attains  the  height  of 
40  to  50  feet.  In  June  it  puts  forth  numerous  jjyram- 
idal  racemes  or  thyrses  of  flowers  of  pink  and  white, 
finely  contrasting  with  the  dark-green  of  its  mass}'  foli¬ 
age.  The  leaves  are  digitate,  with  7  obovate,  acute,  ser¬ 
rate  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  large,  mahogany-colored,  and 
eaten  only  liy  deer.  — .Another  species,  the  gfabra.,  or 
Ohio  huckeyr,  a  small,  ill-scented  tree,  producing  small 
bunches  of  yellowish-white  flowers,  is  found  wild  on  the 
banks  of  Ohio  river,  between  Pittsburg  and  Marietta.  Its 
roots  and  leaves  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 
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.Esthot'ie,  iE.4tl)ct'icaI,  a.  Of,  or  rehiting  to  as- ; 
tlictics. 

.Estliftloally,  ad.  Ill  an  trstlietiral  manner. 

n.  pL  [Ur  O'.^tJir.tikog,  perceptible  to  the 
senses.]  The  science  of  the  Beautiful  in  Art.  The  word 
was  first  employed  about  the  niidilleof  the  18th  century 
by  Alexander  Baumgarten,  pndessor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Irankfort-oii-the-Oder;  and  having 
been  fouinl  both  comprehensive  and  definite,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  by  tlie  French  ami  English  writers  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  theories  of  tlie  soiiiidest  p.'ja  lioiogisis, 
human  nature  may  be  divided  into  the  capacities  of 
knowing,  acting, ami  feeling;  in  other  words,  into  intel¬ 
lect.  will,  and  sensibility.  To  these  capacities  correspond 
respectively  the  ide;;s  of  the  True,  the  G<K)d,  and  the 
Beautiful.  That  which  logic  is  to  intellect,  ethics  to 
will,  is  mstlietics  to  sensibility.  The  laws  of  thinking 
are  determined  by  logic,  the  laws  of  acting  by  ethics,  and 
the  laws  of  feeling  by  ajsthetics.  As  the  ultimate  aim 
of  thou;;ht  is  truth,  us  the  ultimate  aim  of  action  is  good, 
so  is  beauty  the  ultimate  aim  of  sensibility.  Philoso¬ 
phers,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  downward, 
have  endeaviired  to  place  the  laws  of  taste  upon  a  defi¬ 
nite  basis,  like  those  of  etiiics  aud  logic,  'i'o  fully  ex¬ 
plain  ami  discuss  the  re.spectivo  system  of  sesthetics 
would  require  a  volume;  it  will  bo  sufiicieut  here  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  two  principal  modes  of  treating  a*sthetics  as 
a  science.  Tliose  philosophers  who  have  employed  the 
a  priori  inetiiod  have  thought  to  analyze  the  a*sthetic 
notions  proper  to  the  mind,  ami  to  erect  upon  their  bitsis 
an  abstract  system,  to  which  the  artist,  whether  he  be 
painter,  architect,  musician,  sculptor,  or  poet,  shall  con¬ 
form  his  creations.  According  to  the  second,  or  d  poS‘ 
teriori  method,  all  the  great  acknowh-dged  works  of  art 
are  selected  to  exhilut  whatever  in  them  constitutes  a 
pli'asant  effect,  from  which  are  to  bo  deduced  practical 
rules.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Baumgarten.  Kant,  Schelling, 
Schiller,  and  Hegel,  liave  heen  the  great  speculators  in 
tlie  d  priori  method;  and  in  the  d  posteriori.,  Aristotle. 
Heinse,  Lessing,  Winckeiniann,  Bayle,  Rousseau;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  French,  English,  and  Ihtlian  writ¬ 
ers  upon  the  laws  of  taste.  —  Jief.  Jnulfroyrt  Coursd^Ei- 
tlUtique;  Cousin’s  Le  Vrai,  le  Beau.,  et  le  Bon;  Schiller's 
Treatise  07i  jEsthetics;  Alison's  Essays  on  the  Mature  and 
Principle  of  Taste. 

and  EsTiv.\t.,  a.  [Fiom  Lat.  summer.] 

Belonging  to  the  summer. 

ABMti  vft^tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  restirus.  belonging  to  the 
summer.]  {Hot.)  The  general  arrangement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  flower.  When  these  jiarts  are  placed 
in  a  circle,  and  in  nearly  tlio  same  plane,  the  JE.  is  said 
to  l»o  circular,  and  when  they  are  placed  at  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  levels,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other,  it  is  said  to  be 
spiral.  The  term  prsefluratioii  is  used  by  some  botamst&> 
instead  of  a?stivation. 

..list'uary,  and  Estuary,  n.  [Iwit.  ff.f<wanwwi.]  (Geog) 
Was  anciently  understood  to  be  luiy  creek,  frith,  or  arm 
of  the  sea.  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows;  but  is  now 
ai)])lied  to  designate  those  parts  of  the  channels  of  cer¬ 
tain  rivers  contiguous  to  tlie  sea  in  which  the  water  is 
either  salt  or  brackish,  and  in  which  the  ebl>  and  flow 
of  the  8i‘a  is  distinctly  perceptible,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  current. 
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rTiins.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  he  took  the  side  of 
the  usurper  Jtdi  11,  for  whose  service  he  engaged  an  army 
of  linns.  He  was  afterward  taken  into  favor  by  Valen¬ 
ti  nian.  Being  jealous  oft  li<*  power  of  Boniface,  governor 
of  Africa,  lie  secretly  advised  his  recall,  ami  at  the  same 
time  counselled  tin*  govertmr  not  to  obey  the  mandate. 
This  produceil  a  revolt,  wliiidi  caused  an  irruption  of 
the  \  andals  into  that  pr<ivih<-e.  'I'ln*  tn'ucliery  of  Aetius 
being  discovered,  a  war  ensued  between  him  and  Boni¬ 
face,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  Aetius  now  appealed 
to  the  Huns,  of  whom  lie  raisecl  a  large  army,  and 
returning,  so  gn-atly  alarmed  Placddia,  the  motlier  of 
V;ilenfinian,  tliat  she  put  hersidf  into  his  power.  He 
defemled  the  declining  empire  w  ith  great  bravery,  and 
c<»mpelled  Attila  to  retire  lieyond  the  Rhine.  Stabbed, 
454,  by  Valeiitinian,  who  had  become  jealous  of  his 
fame  and  influence. 

in  Illinois,  n  twp.  of  Ixigan  co. ;  pop.  920. 

n.  (Pol.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  allied  to 
the  Rays,  the  species  of  which  are  found  at  Sheppey,  in 
the  London  clay. 

.tl-Uo'lia,  a  province  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  west  hy 
Acariiania,  on  tlie  north  l»y  Tliessaly,  tm  the  east  by  the 
country  of  the  Locri  and  Ozoloe,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  received  its  name  from  JEtoltis. 
Tlie  inhabitants  were  covetous  and  illiberal,  and  were 
little  known  in  Grec'ce  till  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  when  they  assumed  a  consequence  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  afterward  made  themselves  formidable  as  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  then  ns  its  enemies,  till  they  were 
conquereil  by  Fulvins.  It  is  very  niountainouH;  but 
rye,  barley,  and  olives  are  cultivated  along  the  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  With  Acarnania,  it  now'  forms  a 
noniarchy  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Its  principal  river 
is  the  Phidaris.  In  this  province  is  also  mount  Oxea, 
which  reaches  an  elevation  of  4,C36  feet  in  its  highest 
point.  Missedongbi  is  its  capital.  Lat.  between  7' 
and  38®  5(/  N. ;  Ion.  between  21®  10'  and  22®  5'  E. 

Afar',  adv.  At  a  great  distance;  abroad;  away;  aloof;— 
hence,  foreign,  strange. 

Afoard',  a.  [A.  S.  a/ererf.]  Frighted;  afraid.  —  It  is  the 
reg.  participle  of  the  old  word  to  aj}ear,  as  afraid  is  of 
to  affray,  (o.) 

A'for,  n.  [Lat.]  The  southwest  wind. 

**  NuCes  aod  afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds.*'  —  .(fi7fon. 

AflTa*  n.  A  weiglit  in  common  use  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Guinea,  the  half  of  which  is  called  eggeba.  They  equal 
the  English  ounce  and  lialf-ounce.  Tlie  negroes  of  the 
Gold  Coiist  invariably  give  tliese  names  to  these  weights. 

Aflabil'ity*  n,  [Fr.  ujfahilite,  from  Lat.  affohilitas.] 
A  quality  whi<di  renders  a  person  easy  to  be  spoken  to; 
including  modesty,  good-nature,  and  condescension ; 
courtesy :  con<iescension. 

Af'fable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  I.iat.  aff^ahilis.']  Easy  to  be 
spoken  to,  on  account  of  ct^mplaisance,  good-nature,  and 
cuDdescensioii ;  courteous,  condescending,  accessible ; 
easy ;  approachable. 

Af'lWbleilOMS,  77.  Courteousness;  civil  and  complais¬ 
ant  behavior.  —  See  Affabm.ity. 

Affably,  adv.  In  an  affable  manner;  courteously; 
civilly. 

Af'fabroiis,  a.  [Lat.  o^atT’r,  skilful.]  Skilfully  made. 

Affair',  n.  [Fr.  affaire,  from  Lat.  facert,  to  do.]  A 
thing  taken  with  its  surroundings,  and  viewed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  gross;  something  to  be  managed  or  trans- 
acte<l;  matter;  business;  concern:  —  used  for  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  ])ublie  matters;  as,  ’‘a  diflicult  affair  to  man¬ 
age;”  “the  state  ajfairsf^  “u  love  o^Ui’r; *’  “a  trivia) 
ajfa  ir.” 

(MU.)  Any  action  or  engagement  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  termed  a  battle. 

Airaiil'ishiiieiit,  n.  Starving.  (0.) 

Alfert',  V.  a.  (Fr.  affecter,  from  Lat.  afficio,  to  act  upon.] 
To  make  or  produce  an  effect  upon. 

“As  far  as  these  qualities  relate  to,  or  affect  the  actions  of 
men.”—  South. 

— To  excite,  stir  up.  or  work  upon  the  passions. 

"  A  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affected  viiiti  the 
idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that  Being  . .  ."—Addiaon. 

— To  exhibit  a  tendency  toward  an  object;  hence,  to  seek 
naturally  or  desire;  to  be  pleased  with;  to  be  fond  of; 
to  long  for.  The  impulse  may  be  physical  or  moral ;  as. 
water  is  affected  by  cold;  fluids  affect  a  round  figure;  I 
do  not  affect  that  man.  —  To  assume  a  character  not  real 
or  natural,  and  to  support  it  in  an  awkward  iiianner; 
to  make  show  of. 

“  The  conscious  husband 

Affecting  fury;  acts  a  madman's  part."— GfraniaRe. 

—To  dispose  or  incline:  as,  “a  man  affected  t(»  his  religion.” 

AfTecta'tion,  77.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  ay/'rcfufio.J  An  artful 
or  liypocriticp.l  assuming  of  a  character,  or  appearance, 
which  is  not  our  own,  and  to  w'liich  w'e  have  not  claim. 
Pretence;  a.ssvimption ;  mannerism;  airs;  —  opposed  to 
genuineness;  naturalness;  simplicity;  artlessness. 

Affoct'eil,  p.  a.  Full  of  affectation;  not  natural. — 
Having  the  feelings  or  passions  excited. 

Affected,  or  Adfected  Equatirms.  {Alg.')  Those  in  which 
the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  two  or  more  different 
powers;  for  example,  — px^^'dxa-\-^b ;  in  w’hich  are 
three  tlifferent  powers  of  a:. 

AffPCf'eclly,  adv.  In  a  manner  w’hich  has  more  appear¬ 
ance  than  reality. 

Alfect'o^liioss,  77.  The  quality  of  assuming  an  unnat* 
Ural  or  false  appearance.  Distinguished  from  hypocrisy 
hy  its  object;  that  being  religion,  and  this  politeness, 
grandeur,  Ac. 

Affect'er,  77.  One  who  affects  or  assumes. 

Affectibil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  affe<>t 
iblo. 


Fig.  40.  —  HORSE-CHESTNUT, 
the  fable-writer,  is  usually  liebl  a.s  the  inventor 
of  those  short  pieces  of  moral  wi.sdoin  with  which  the 
readers  of  all  ages,  since  Ids  tinic.  have  been  delighted. 
He  is  said  to  have  l>een  fir.xt  bought  as  a  slave  by  an 
Athenian,  from  wliom  ho  learned  the  Greek  language, 
and  then  passed  .successively  into  the  service  of  Zanthus 
and  Idmon.  both  of  Samos.  The  latter  gave  him  his  free¬ 
dom,  on  whicli  he  was  retidiUMl  ny  Crfpsus.  The  places 
and  times  of  his  birth  and  death  are  both  uncertain.  He 
was  contemporary,  liowever,  with  Solon  and  Pisistratu.s: 
therefore  ttouri.shed  in  the  6th  century  B.  c.  His  fables 
w'ere  first  published  at  Milan,  in  1476,  folio,  which  edi¬ 
tion  now  bears  an  exorbitant  price.  But  the  first  Greek 
edition  is  reckomxl  that  of  14S0,  4to.  They  have  been 
translate*!  into  all  modern  languages.  Those  of  Croxall 
aud  DieNley  are  deemed  the  best  English  versions. 

AQ'tsopils,  CL'Umrs,  a  famous  actor,  who  had  the  honor 
of  instructing  Cicero  in  orah  ry.  Ho  was  a  great  epi¬ 
cure,  and  at  an  entertainment  is  said  to  have  had  a  dish 
of  singing-hirds  w'hich  cost  over  $20,0f70.  D.,  wox'th 

$4,000,000,  sixty  years  b.  r.  —  His  son  was  also  noted  for 
his  luxuriousness;  anti  Horace  says  tliat  he  swallowed  a 
pearl  of  great  value  dissolved  in  vinegar. 


Fig.  41.  —  AN  ^ESTUARY, 

a.  [Gr.  aethes,  unusual,  and  gamos, 
marriage.]  (^Bot.)  Propagated  in  an  unusual  way;  as 
the  cryptogamic  plants. 

^'ther.  See  Ether. 

..Sl'tliiopH,  7t.  {Med.)  An  old  pharmaceutical  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  mineral  preparations  of  blackish  color. 

JEt ll 'o;;rO II «  n.  [Gr.  nthon,^\\dtjinomai.]  {Chem.)  A  coni- 
pouinl  of  bonm  and  nitrogen,  wliicli  yields  a  brilliant 
phosphorescent  light  w  hen  heated  before  the  blowpipe. 

..Etiiok'irrin,  77.  (Chem.)  The  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  flowers  of  antirrhinum  Linaria. 

.^E'flirioscop#*,  n.  [Gr.  aithrins,  clear,  and  scfpein,  to 
observe.]  An  instrument  usetl  f‘>r  measuring  the  rela¬ 
tive  degrees  of  cold  produced  by  pulsatitm  from  a  clear 
sky.  It  resembles  the  differential  thermometer.  In¬ 
vented  hy  Sir  Jcdin  Leslie. 

..Ettm'sa,  71.  (Hot.)  See  Fool's-Parslf.y. 

^EIioroy:y,  and  ]Etioro;;:y.  [Gr.  ai'h’a,  a  cause,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  by  w  hich 
the  causes  f>f  an  event  are  developed  in  the  narrative. 

..Etioil,  a  Greek  painter,  whose  picture  of  the  nuptials 
of  Alexainler  Jind  Roxana,  shown  at  the  Olympic  games, 
obtained  for  him,  although  he  was  quite  unknown,  the 
daughter  of  tlie  president  in  marriage. 

A^ti’te»,  7t.  [Gr.  aetos,  an  eagle.]  {Min.)  See  Eagle- 
stone. 

Ae't  ius,  a  famous  general  in  tlie  reign  of  Valentinian  III., 
emperor  of  the  West.  He  was  brought  up  in  tlie  emper¬ 
or's  guards,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pollentia,  in  403, 
was  delivered  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  next  to  the 
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AIToct'iblc,  a.  That  may  be  affected. 

p.  a.  Having  power  or  tending  to  move 
tlie  pa^vHions  or  ufTectiuiis;  pathetic;  exciting;  tuiy  an 
a^'tcUng  drama.  —  Absuming:  feigning.  {Ohs.) 

Airect'iiijg'ly,  adv.  In  an  affecting  manner. 

Allec'tioii^  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aj}'i:ctio.'\  A  sentiment 
of  fominesb,  regard,  good-will,  or  love,  witliont  desire; 
followed  by  to  or  toieard,  but  more  generally  In  fcr.— 
Passions,  in  a  general  sense,  as  implying  a  stale  of  the 
mind.  —  A  moral  impulse  toward  some  deiinito  object, 
differing  from  dispiii.\Uimy  which  is  natural. 

{Logic.)  An  attribute,  quality,  or  property  peculiar 
to  some  object,  moral  or  physitail,  arising  from  its  very 
idea  or  essence,  and  inseparable  Irom  it;  as  joy,  anger, 
fear,  figure,  weight,  &c. 

{Med.)  A  morbid  or  preternatural  state  of  the  body, 
or  some  of  its  parts;  as,  a  cutaneoub  o^/ed<on. 

Airee'tioiial*  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  affections 

Airec'tioiiate,  a.  {V'r.  aJ)'cctittnnL'\  Full  ol  affection; 
strongly  inclined  or  disposed  to;  warm;  fond;  zealous. 
“  In  their  love  of  God.  men  can  never  be  too  affectionatc.'''Sprat. 

—Fond,  tender,  benevolent. 

“  The  affectionate  care  of  Providence  for  our  happiness.  '^Rogen. 

Affec'tioiiutely^  udv.  In  an  affectionate  manner; 
fondly;  tenderly;  benevolently. 

Alfcc'tioiiatenoss^  n.  The  quality  or  statj  of  being 
affectionate;  fondness;  tenderness;  good-wil*. 

Allec'tioiiecl,  a.  Inclined;  mentally  disposed. 

“Be  kindly  affectioned  to  one  another.”— i?om.  xii.  10. 

Affec'tivo,  a,  [I>{it.  That  acts  upon,  or  ex¬ 

cites  a  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation. 

AflTec'tively,  adv.  In  an  impressive  manner;  impres¬ 
sively. 

AflTect'or,  n.  See  Affecter. 

AfTectnOH'lty,  n.  Pas.^ionateness.  (o.) 

Atrec*t'U4»iis.  a.  Earnest.  “-Made  such  ajfectuous  la¬ 
bor.” —  lUbLin. 

Aireei*',  r.  (I.  [O.  Fr.  ajTeurer,  to  tax.]  {Eng.  Law.)  To 
assess  or  reduce.  —  See  .\ffei:rkrs. 

Air<*C‘rVi*s,  or  Afpeehohs.  n.  Persons  who.  in  tl»e  F.ng- 
lisli  court  leets  and  court-barous,  settle  and  moderate 
the  tinea  imposed  otj  those  wlio  have  committed  offences 
arbitrarily  i)uuisliable,  or  that  have  no  e.vpress  penalty 
appoiute«i  )>y  «tatiit»*. 

AllVer'iiloiit.  n.  The  act  of  affeering. 

AflVroiiJ,  a.  [Lat.  afrereoa.]  {Ainit.)  Applied  to  the 
vessels  conveying  the  lymph  l»>  tlie  lymjihaiic  vessels. 

Afioltilo'HO.  I  It  J  (Mux.)  directi«*n  noting sometliing 
to  he  sung  or  played  in  a  smootii  ami  tender  mauner. 

Afli'ance.,  n.  [0.  Fr.]  A  marriage-cnntract;  betrothing. 
Figuratively,  a  firm  trust,  an  unshaUen  reliance. 

“  Ahl  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  fond  affiance!’' — Shak. 

Alii'aneo,  V.  u.  To  betroth;  to  bind  one’s  self  to  marry. 

•'  To  me,  sad  maid,  or  rather  widow  sad. 

He  was  affianctd  long  time  befure.''— Queene. 

— To  give  confidence  to. 

“  Stranger  1  whoe'er  thou  art.  securely  rest, 

Affianc'd  in  my  faiUi,  a  friendly  guest.” — Pope. 

Am'  aneer,  n.  lie  that  affiances. 

Aili'clie.  The  French  name  of  a  printed  paper  or  bill 
allixetl  to  a  wall,  or  ptisted  up. 

Ailida'vit^  n.  [From  bat.  affido.]  (Xate.)  A  statement 
of  facts,  tin  oatli.  Affidavits  are  nece.ssary  in  a  variety 
of  Ciises,  in  order  to  bring  facts  under  the  cognizance  of 
courts  of  justice:  all  evidence  of  facts  nlu^t  be  given  on 
oath,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  by  affidavit.  Where 
evidence  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  juric.s,  it  is  given  as  oral 
testimony;  where  it  is  to  inform  a  court  or  judge,  it  is 
usually  reduced  into  the  form  of  an  affidavit.  —  In  point 
of  form,  an  affidavit  i.s  u.sually  made  as  follows:  if  made 
in  a  cause,  the  name  of  the  court  in  \\  liii  li  the  cause  is 
pending,  and  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
are  written  at  tlie  head  of  the  jiaper.  The  name,  de- 
sciiption,  and  residen<‘o  of  the  deponent,  or  prison 
making  the  affida\it,  are  written  at  length,  ami  the 
individual  making  the  affidavit  signs  his  name  at  the 
fool  of  it.  The  paper  is  then  shown  to  liim,  and  he  is 
requested  to  swear  to  his  name  and  handwrititig,  and 
that  tlio  contents  of  the  paper  are  true.  And,  lastly, 
the  ywruf  fsee  this  word)  expressing  the  officer  before 
whom,  ana  where  and  when,  the  affidavit  is  made,  is 
signed  by  such  officer.  If  the  affidavit  be  sworn  in  ojieu 
Court,  that  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  Jurat,  and 
no  officer  is  named. 

Affidavit  to  hold  to  hail.  In  many  cases  a  person 
cannot  he  arreste<i  without  an  affidavit  containing  a 
clear  statement  of  the  fact,  and  showing  a  distinct  cause 
of  action.  It  may  be  dime  by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  some 
one  acquainted  w’ith  the  fact. 

Allil  V.  a.  [Lat.  offiliare.]  To  adopt  as  a  son. 

Also,  to  connect,  as  with  a  parent  stock  or  society. — 
To  establish  the  iiaternity  of. 

Affiluded  societies.  Local  societies  connected  with  a 
central  society,  and  with  on©  another. —  Worcester. 

n.  [Fr.  affiliatimi.]  The  adoption  of  the 
cliild  of  another:  the  act  of  connection  with  a  society. 

{Law.)  An  order  of  affiliation  is  that  wliii  h  a  magis¬ 
trate  issues  on  the  oath  of  a  woman,  to  compel  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child  to  provide  lor  his  maintenance. 
If  the  mother  he  of  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  the 
ba-'^tard  while  it  is  depimdent  upon  her,  and  neglect 
that  duty,  so  that  it  becomes  cliargeable  to  a  parish, 
she  is  liable  to  be  punished  under  tlie  provisions  of  the 
vagrant  act.  If  slie  be  not  of  sufficient  ability,  the  law- 
will  compel  the  fatlier  to  supply  a  fund  for  its  mainte¬ 
nance.  Any  single  woman  witli  cliild,  or  delivered  of  a 
bastard  child,  may,  either  helore  the  birth,  or  at  anytime 
within  the  12  months  from  tlie  lilrth,  make  application 
to  a  magistrate,  charging  a  person  by  name  as  the  father 
of  her  child ;  and  w’heu  the  alleged  fatlier  has  within 


twelve  months  paid  money  for  its  maintenance,  encli 
application  may  be  made  at  any  subseqiu-nt  period. 
The  magistrate,  on  the  evidence  of  the  motiier,  ctirrobo- 
rated  in  some  material  particular  by  other  testimony  to 
his  satiblaclion,  may  make  an  order  on  the  p*itative 
father  lor  payment  of  aweeklysum  lor  the mainleiKince 
of  the  child.  The  order  will  remain  in  lorce  until  the 
cliild  atlain  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  die,  or  the  mother 
be  married.  If  the  mother  allow  the  paymmits  to  r«?- 
main  in  arrear  lor  more  than  Id  week.s,  bhe  cannot 
recover  them  for  a  longer  period.  In  default  ot  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  proviiled  fur  by  the  order,  the  puta¬ 
tive  father  may  have  his  goods  distrained  upon;  or,  it 
he  have  none,  be  committed  to  prison,  and  so  Irum  lime 
to  time.  —  See  li.\fiT.\RD. 

Af'tinag'e,  7i.  [Ir.J  The  act  of  refining  metals  by  the 
cupel. —  Worcester. 

Aftiiiita'tively,  adv.  With  affinity. 

Aliiii'ity,  71.  [Fr.  affiuilt.  Iroin  Lai.  a/ for  nrf,  to,  and 
Jinis,  a  limit.]  It  means  literally  unuiguity,  closeness 
of  location;  lienee,  closeness  of  social  location,  that  is, 
relation^hlp  between  persons  not  of  the  same  blood;  so 
difl'eriiig  irom  consanguinity.  Hence,  again,  analogy 
of  nature  or  character,  as  in  color,  sound,  sentiment,  or 
mental  character;  hence,  again,  likeness  in  anything 
which  hliouUl  Jorrii  gniiiiul  of  classification,  a.s  groups 
of  iuiiguage  or  natural  histury.  or  iihysical  community, 
us  chemical  affinities.  —  i.elalionship ;  similarity;  har¬ 
mony;  correlativeness:  s}miiathy. 

(Xuic.)  Uelation>hip.  in  consequence  of  marriage,  be¬ 
tween  the  husband  and  tlie  blo<-d  relations  of  the  wile, 
and  between  the  wife  and  tlie  blood  relations  of  tlie  hus¬ 
band.  This  is  a  relati<inship  in  law,  and  no  real  kin¬ 
dred.  A  relation  by  affinity  dues  not  give  right  to  legal 
succession.  By  the  English  law,  jiersons  related  by 
affinity  are  forbidden  lu  marry  within  the  same  degrees 
as  persons  related  by  blood.  —  J<ee  M.\uki.\ge.—  i>o  a  man 
is  not  permitted,  alter  his  wile's  death,  to  marry  her 
sister,  aunt,  or  niece.  Tliis  rule  is  loiiiided  upon  tlie 
Levitical  law;  but  very  learned  writers  think  that  its 
introduction  into  the  municipal  law-s  of  modem  coun¬ 
tries  is  uunecessar}  and  u.seless.  Tlie  affinity  does  not 
extend  to  the  nearest  relations  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  connection  which  has  neither  consanguinity  nor 
affinity,  as,  tlie  connection  bi-tweeu  a  husband’s  brother 
and  his  wife’s  sister,  is  termed  in  Eng.  law  ajjinilas 
ajjindatis. 

{Cietn.)  Affimitff,  or  chemical  attraciicn,  is  the  force 
■which  causes  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter 
to  combine  together,  so  us  to  lorin  new  matter.  This 
definition  indicates  llie  differences  between  uffiTiitg  and 
cohesion,  which  is  auotlier  modification  of  molecular' 
attraction.  Cohesion  merely  Linds  similar  particles 
inio  a  mass;  affinity  briiig.s  about  the  combinutiuu  of 
heterogeneous  particles,  and  causes  them  to  lose  their 
individual  properties.  The  cliaiige  of  characters  which 
lollows  the  action  of  affinity  is  very  wonderful;  —  for 
example,  the  intlammuble  metal  sodium  unites  with  the 
suffocating  gas  chloHne,  and  the  compound  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  chh'ride  of  sodium,  or  common  sail,  a  substance 
wliich  does  not  boar  the  6lighle^t  resemblance  to  its 
components.  Cliemical  combinations  do  not  take  place 
indillereiitly,  but  in  accordance  with  certain  strict  rules 
or  Jaws.  Uiie  substance  will  unite  with  another  in  pre- 
lercuco  to  a  third,  or  in  some  cases  to  any  other.  Tliis 
preference  is  denoted  by  the  term  elective  affinity.  By 
means  of  this  discriminating  action  of  affinity,  some 
combinations  may  be  decomposed.  If,  lor  instance, 
there  be  a  substance,  x,  composed  of  two  elementary 
bodies,  a  and  h,  wliich  have  a  slighter  affinity  lor  each 
other  than  one  of  them,  a,  has  for  a  third  element,  c; 
then,  if  we  bring  this  third  body  into  connection  with 
tliem  under  the  requisite  condition,  the  one,  a,  whicli 
has  tlie  greatest  affinity  for  it  will  leave  the  other,  b. 
ami  unite  with  it  t»)  form  another  combination,  y.  The 
decomposition  of  water  by  rod-hot  iron  illustrates  such 
a  case;  lor  if  water,  whii  h  is  composed  of  the  elements 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  be  passed  through  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  iron  lilings  heated  to  redness,  its  oxygen  will 
unite  with  the  iron  to  lorra  a  kind  of  rust,  and  Us  hy¬ 
drogen  will  be  set  free.  In  every  case  where  one  con¬ 
stituent  is  expelled  by  a  new  body,  and  thus  liberated, 
tlio  dcc(>mpo.sition  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  single  elec¬ 
tive  affinity;  but  w  hen  two  substances,  each  consisting 
of  two  constituents,  act  reciprocally  u[>on  each  other, 
so  as  to  produce  two  new-  compounds,  the  decomposition 
is  referred  to  double  elective  affinity.  This  double 
reaction  takes  place  when  a  chloride  of  phosphorus  is 
throwm  into  w-ator;  the  chlorine  leaves  the  phosphorus, 
and  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  remaining  elements,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  oxygen,  enter  into  combination  and  pro¬ 
duce  plmsplioric  acid.  The  attraction  of  one  body  for 
another  is  greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  tlie  two  bodies  are  brought  togetlier.  Altera¬ 
tion  of  temperature  is  one  of  the  cause.s  which  influence 
the  force  of  chemical  attraction.  W  hen  metallic  mer¬ 
cury  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-jioint,  and  exposed 
in  this  condition  to  the  air  for  a  lengthened  period,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  ilurk  red 
crystalline  powder.  But  this  same  oxide  of  mercury, 
when  raised  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  parts  with 
its  oxygen,  wliicli  leaves  the  mercury  in  its  original 
metallic  state.  Insolubility  and  the  power  of  evapori- 
zation  are  potent  disturbing  influences;  they  interfere 
in  almost  every  reaction,  and  frequently  turn  the  scale 
wlien  the  opposing  affinities  are  nicely  balanced.  Thus, 
when  a  solution  of  lime  in  liytlrochloric  acid  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  double  reac¬ 
tion  ensues ;  carbonate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
being  generated.  This  result  is  brought  about  mainly 


by  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Whnt  ia 
called  the  7iasce7it  .'■fate  is  one  very  favorable  toclicniieal 
combination.  Thu.s,  carbon  and  nitrogen  reluse  to 
combine  with  hydrogen  under  ordinary  ciicuDistaiices; 
hut  w  hen  these  gases  are  nascent  or  new  ly  evolved,  us 
when  they  are  siuuiltaiieously  liberated  from  some  pre¬ 
vious  combination,  they  unite  readily.  J^ome  remark¬ 
able  decompositions  are  relerred  to  a  peculiar  niodifica* 
lion  of  chemical  lorce,  to  wliich  the  t(  rm  dii-po.'ing 
affinity  has  been  ajiplied.  '1  he  preparatiiai  vi  h}  drogeii 
from  zinc  affoids  a  laiuiliar  example  o!  such  decomposi¬ 
tions.  A  piece  of  polished  zinc  put  into  pure  water 
remains  perfectly  bright  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
manifests  no  power  of  decoiniiosing  the  liquid.  On  (ho 
addition,  however,  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  tlie  metal 
becomes  oxytliztHl,  and  hydrogen  is  freely  disengaged. 
The  arid  dissolves  the  o.\ide  as  last  as  it  is  )irodu(ed, 
and  thus  keeps  the^surface  of  the  metal  exp4i.‘‘ed  to  the 
aelion  of  the  water.  This  function  of  the  acid  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible;  but  its  disposing  influence,  under 
whicli  the  oxide  is  first  forme<l.  is  not  well  under8tcx<d. 
Affinity  is  generally  nmeh  stronger  between  bodies 
whicli  are  very  unlike  each  other,  than  between  bodies 
which  are  closely  allied.  Thus,  potassium  and  sodium 
tend  strongly  to  unite  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  but  the 
bodies  of  each  pair  do  not  attract  one  another  with  suf- 
firieiit  force  to  enter  into  combination.  The  discoveries 
of  Faraday  and  other.H  liave  established  the  fact  that 
wlienever  two  substances  unito*  to  form  a  compound, 
tliey  are  in  ojiposite  electrical  londitions;  one  l»eing 
electro-negative,  and  the  other  electro-positive.  Tliis 
and  otlier  facts  go  to  prove  that  chemical  affinity  is  a 
jiarticular  modification  of  electrical  attracthm.  —  See 
Electrolysis.  The  wonl  affinity  apjiears  to  have  been 
employed  Ibr  the  first  time  by  rarkbausen,  a  (iertnan 
chemist,  in  his  Eleme7iU  of  t'he^nisty'y,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1703. 

Allirm%  v.  a.  [Fr.  affiTnner,  from  Lat.  affirmai-e.]  To 
state  in  a  firm  manner  or  in  firm  grounds;  to  declare; 
to  say  positively';  to  assert  confidently. 

“Yet  their  own  authors  affirm 
That  the  laud  Saiike  lies  in  Germany."— 57iaX;. 

— To  ratify  or  confirm;  —  as  aformer  law’  or  judgment. 

Atfiimi\  r.  n  To  declare  r  a*!sert  positively. 

{Law.)  To  promise  solemnly  and  under  the  penalties 
of  perjury  to  tell  the  truth  — See  Affirmation. 

AltiriiiTiblo,  a.  That  which  may  be  affirmed. 

“Those  attributes  that  were  applicable  and  affirmahle  o/ him 
when  pre.sent,  are  now  affirmaile  and  applicable  to  him  though 
past.” — IJale. 

Aflcriii^ably,  ac?f.  In  a  waycapable  of  affirmation. (r.) 

Aflirn|Tliioe»  «.  Confirmation;  declaration;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  repeal. 

(^Law.)  The  confirmation  by  the  party  acting  of  a 
voidable  act. 

AllirniTiiit,  n.  One  w-ho  affirms. 

{Law.)  A  jierson  who  makes  affirmation  under  the 
penalties  of  perjury.  —  See  Affirmation. 

Afliriiia'tioii.,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  affirmaiin.']  The  act 
of  affirming;  ihe  thing  affirmed;  —  confirmation ;  op¬ 
posed  to  npcal. 

{Law.)  The  sobmin  asseveration  made  by  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  religious  sect  of  Friends  or  Quaker.^,  in 
ca.ses  w  here  au  oath  is  rt'quired  from  others.  This  indul¬ 
gence  was  first  introduced  by  the  statute?  and  8  Will. 

III. ,  chap.  34,  ex])ljiineU  and  confirmed  by  8  Geo.  I., 
chap.  C,  and  22  Geo.  II.,  cl»ap.  46,  sec.  o8.  The  uUsurd 
exceptions  contained  in  these  statutes,  and  restraining 
Quakers  from  giving  eviileiico  on  their  affirniataen  in 
criminal  cases,  was  entirely  removed  by  statute  0  Geo. 

IV. .  chap.  32.  —  In  America,  all  persons,  under  the  pen¬ 
alties  of  jierjury,  are  usually  permitted  to  affirm,  upon 
expressing  their  preference  for  this  substitute  of  oath. 

Allirni'utive,  n.  That  side  of  a  question  w  hich  affirms; 
as.  “  On  this  important  question  3U  senators  voted  in  the 
affirmatix'e.  and  10  in  the  negotn  e.^^ 

Ailirni^ntivo,  a.  Tliat  which  affirms:  as.  nn  affirma¬ 
tive  answer.  —  That  which  may  be  affirmed;  as,  an 
affiiimiative  quantity. 

AJftrmative  Qua7)tify.  {Alg.)  A  quantity  to  be  added, 
in  contradistinction  to  one  that  is  to  be  taken  away. 

Affirmaih'e,  or  l*osdive.  iSign.  {Alg.)  The  sign  of  addi¬ 
tion  marked  meaning  plus,  or  more.  The  early 
writers  on  algebra  used  Ihe  Latin  word  plus,  or  Ihe 
Italian  to  signify  mldition,  and  afterward  the  letter 
p,  ns  an  initial  or  abbreviation. 

Allirni'titively,  adv.  In  an  affirmative  or  positive 
manner. 

AlUrm'er,  n.  One  who  affirms. 

Al'lix,  n.  [Lat.  a/for  ad.  to,  and.^pi^,  I  fix.]  {Gram.)  A 
term  applied  to  a  syllable  added  to  the  end  of  a  word,  by 
which  the  form  and  signification  of  the  word  are  alterecl. 
Thus  in  the  words  wcalth-y,  weight-y,  bvlh~y,M\d  in  gi4i- 
ly,  odddy,  Ac.,  the  syllables  y  and  ly  are  the  affixes,  which 
qualify  themeaniug.s  of  the  words  to  w  hich  they  are  ab 
tached,  and  fit  them  for  a  new’  and  different  use;  as, 
“  This  man  loves  wealth  ;  ”  “  That  is  a  wealthy  inei chant.’ 
Verbs  are  in  this  way  made  from  adjt-ctives,  as  from  the 
adjectives  sharp,  quick,  thick,  we  have  sharpen,  quiclcn, 
thicken  resiiectively :  and  adjectives  and  adverbs  from 
nouns,  as  in  the  examples  just  given.  —  In  the  I.atin  and 
Greek,  and  many  other  languages,  tliere  is  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  affixes  of  which  we  have  given  examples  in  the 
words  weighty,  bulky ;  and  in  these  languages  the  dif. 
ferent  cases  of  nouns,  and  adjectives,  and  the  different 
tenses  and  persons  of  the  verbs,  are  also  formed  by  af¬ 
fixes.  The  affix  is  also  sometimes  termed  suffix,  aud^ojb 
fix. 

Anix',  r.  a.  To  fix  or  unite;  to  attach;  tofastou. — To 
connect  with;  to  subjoin; 

“  The  seal  of  the  state  U  affixed  to  this  aou** 
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jkfllx'ion,  n  The  act  of  affixing,  or  the  sUite  of  being 
alhxed.  (r.) 

AllfiXt'iire,  n.  That  which  is  affixed,  (lu) 

AfSlR^tioil^  n.  The  act  of  breathing  upon  anytliing. 

n.  [Lat.  a  blast,  a  breath,  and  in  a 

figurative  sense,  inspiration,  entliushism,  |  A  term  wiiicli, 
atuoug  the  ancients,  denoted  the  supposed  invsjdratron 
of  particular  persons,  suclwus  poets.  It  luis  lieen  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  same  sense  by  English  writei's:  '*The 
prophetic  affintus.^''  — 

{Mfd.)  A  vapor  or  bbust,  a  sptMjies  of  erysipelas,  which 
attacks  people  suddenly.  So  nanuHl  from  the  orrocjeous 
supposition  that  it  was  produced  by  some  unwholesome 
wind  blowing  on  the  part, 

4fltict\  r.  «.  [Kr.  To  trouble;  to  grieve;  to 

cause  iMiin  or  sorrow.  —  Usjige  lum  restricted  this  verb  to 
things  of  the  mind,  or  prolonge<l  jaiinj  of  the  body. 
When  the  casual  and  iutentional  woumling  of  ti>e  body 
ia  spr)k<'!»  of,  inflict  is  used;  as,  to  iiillict  a  w'uund, — 
Man  infiicts,  but  Qo<l  only  aJliiU.<. 

Afnict'ccl,  p.  a.  V  isittKi  with  |>aiu  or  sorrow:  grieved. 

n.  The  state  of  being  uffiicted;  grief; 

sorrow. 

Aftlict'or,  n.  One  who  afflicts. 

Afllict'in^^  p.  a.  Causing  affliction ;  grievous. 

adv.  In  an  afflicting  manner. 

Afilio'tioil^  n.  The  state  of  being  afflicted,  or  the  cause 
of  pain  or  sorrow;  caiainily.  —  m'o  Afflict. 

Afi^ic^tive,  a.  That  which  causes  affliction. 

AlKie'tively,  adv.  Painlully. 

Af  It  uence,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  dffiuentia.]  In  older  Eng¬ 
lish  this  word  applied  to  the  physical  inlluw  of  water, 
a.s  of  the  tide.  aD<l  the  arrival  of  anything  in  large  num- 
bei'8,  as,  an  affiarnct  of  strangers.  It  is  now  comimmly 
used  for  a  great  abundance  of  resources;  plenty; 
wejilth.  —  It  exitresses  the  aggregate  rather  than  the 
process  of  an  iiillowing  aluindaiice. 

Ariltieticy,  n.  The  same  as  .^ffloente.  (o.) 

Af  llltoilt,  ru  (Ge'*7.)  A  stream  or  river  that  flows  into 
another  river;  so,  the  Ohio  is  an  affiaunt  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Affluent,  a.  Abundant  in  wealth;  plentiful;  exuber¬ 
ant;  wealthy.  —  Sometimes  with  its  primary  sense:  flow¬ 
ing  to  any  part;  as,  affiueni  blood. 

Affluently,  tidv.  In  an  affluent  manner. 

Ariliix.,  n.  [Lat.  to  flow  to.]  The  act  of  flowing, 

or  the  thing  wliich  flows  to;  accession;  augmentation; 
increase;  addition. 

“  The  afftiix  of  colder  or  warmer  water.”— Zoefte. 

Aflilix'iou,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  to  a  partbular  place; 
that  which  flow.-?  from  one  place  to  another;  as,  an  «/- 
^fiuxion  of  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  head.  —  Some- 
timea  also  emplo3eil  os  ajjlnx. 

Affog'a'^lOH,  a  village  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Pornambneo, 
3^  mib'S  S.  of  the  town  of  this  name,  with  a  ljarlK»r  suit¬ 
able  for  large  ves.sels.  Trad?,  cotton  andsug  ir.  P"p.  1000. 

Afri>r4l%  r.  a.  [Lat.  to,  and  /Wrt/m,  market.]  To  liring 
to  mai  ket,  or  to  bring  forw'ard  in  court.  Heiice,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  province  according  both  to  mor.d  and  natural 
productions;  as,  the  sun  affords  light,  lliese  v  xffords  fish, 
the  fields  corn;  a  well-spent  life  affnrds  peace  at  the 
last.  —  To  produce,  confer,  expand  in  proportion  to  one’s 
moans  and  resources;  as,  t(t  afford  relief  or  consolation  ; 
to  afford  opportunity,  Ac.  —  To  be  able  to  bear,  to  part 
with,  or  to  di.^pose  of;  as.  I  cannot  afford  to  ]»tiy  it. 

AflTur'esf,  e.  a.  [  Krom  L.  Lat.  a//«r€s^.]  \^Law.)  Toturn 
ground  into  a  forest. 

Alfrait 'olii.se,  v.  a.  [Fr.  affranc^nr.']  To  make  free; 
to  enfranchise.  Applied  to  Individuals  and  boroughs. 

AITran'eliiseineiit,  n.  [l\-.  uffranchisRr.ment.]  The 
act  ()f  making  free;  enfranchisement.  —  See  Emancipa- 
Tiox,  and  Slavery. 

Affray',  u.  [From  Fr.  to  affright.]  {Lov)')  A 

skirniish  or  fighting  betweiMi  two  or  more  persons.  It 
is  a  public  offence  to  the  terror  of  the  community,  and 
so  called  because  it  affrights  or  makes  persons  afraid ; 
but  there  must  Im  a  stroke  given  or  offered,  or  a  weapon 
drawn,  otherwise  it  is  not  an  affray.  —  It  differs  from  as- 
sanlt  in  that  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  public,  while  an  assault 
is  of  a  private  nature;  ami  from  a  Hot  in  nut  being  jue- 
moiliiated. 

Alfro',  Denis  Auguste,  a  French  student  at  the  semi¬ 
nary  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  rose  to  be  arclibisht^p  of  Paris. 
B.  at  St.  Remy,  17'.»3;  p.  1S48.  —  Affre  fell  while  endeav¬ 
oring  to  prevent  bloodshed  between  the  soldiery  and  I’a- 
risi.in  insurgents.  Although  previously  warned  by  Gen¬ 
era!  Cavaigiiac  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
appearing  among  an  exciteil  mob,  he  replied,  that 
“his  life  was  of  small  consequence,”  and,  preceded  by  a 
man  in  a  workman’s  dress,  w’ith  a  green  branch,  as  an 
emblem  of  pc.ice,  in  his  hand,  he  went  forth  to  stay  the 
fury  of  the  coml^atants.  Some  of  the  crowd  who  belield 
him  th(»ught  they  were  betrayed,  and  hi*  was  8(*on  shot 
down.  When  he  fell,  he  was  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
insurgents,  who  blamed  tlie  Garde  Mobile  for  the  act, 
and  on  whom  they  vowed  to  avenge  him.  He,  liowever, 
exclaimed,  “  No,  no,  my  friends,  blood  enough  has  been 
shed;  let  mine  be  the  last  on  this  occasion.”  H-Jwas 
buriid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1>48,  universally  regretted  by 
the  people. 

Alfreet',  n.  See  Afrit. 

Alfreisflt',  r. a.  [Vv./rHrr.']  To  hire  a  ship  for  freight. 

Aflri^lit',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  a/orhtian,  to  treiul'le  with  fear.] 
To  put  in  a  sudden  fear  by  some  external  and  sudden 
exhiliition;  to  terrify;  tc  startle. 

Affrijflit',  n.  Terror;  fvar,  denoting  a  sudden  impres¬ 
sion,  in  opposition  to  fear,  which  implies  a  lung  contin¬ 
uance. 

Alfrifftit'cilly,  adv.  With  terror  or  sudden  fear. 

Aflrifflit'er,  it.  One  who  frightens. 

Affritflit'ment,  n.  The  same  as  affright,  (r.) 


Affront’,  n.  a.  [Vv.  affr'mfrr.]  To  in.'^ult  openly;  to 
oll'ciid;  to  treat  with  insolence. 

Alfroiit',  n.  An  open  insult,  as  distinguished  from  a 
secret  or  insidious  atUick  by  word  or  deed;  an  abuse;  a 
pmvocHtion ;  outrage. 

Affroiitee',  a.  [Ljit.  af  for 
a//,  to,  andyn/ns,  face  ;  Fr. 
affi'finte.]  {Mer.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  animals  facing  each 
other  on  an  escutcheon. — The 
French  woid  affronte,  is  also 
often  used  in  Eng.  Heraldry. 

Affroiit'er,  n.  One  who  af- 
Ironts. 

Affroiit'iii;;^,  and  Affront- 
IVK,  a.  That  occasions  or 
causes  an  affront. 

Alfwse',  V.  a.  [Lat.  affundo.] 

To  pour  one  thing  upon  an¬ 
other. 

Affu'^ion,  n.  The  act  of  pouring  a  liquor  upon  some¬ 
thing. 

( JM/.)  The  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head  or  body 
of  patients  is  sometimes  jiractised  with  success  by  phy- 
sit  ians, especially  in  tlie  in'utmeiit  of  typhus  fever,  when 
the  fever  is  ol  a  low  conhigious  character  and  in  its  early 
sLige. 

Ally',  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  affer^  to  pledge  one's  word.]  To  join 
bycotUract;  to  affiance;  to  bind:  to  join. 

Afg^’lisin,  1).  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Afghanistan. 

—  «.  I'ertaining  or  relating  to  Afghanistan. 

Af4i;:liani!»tsin',  a  country  of  Asia,  stretching  from  the 
mountains  ot  Tjirtiiry'  to  the  Amhian  sea,  and  from  the 
Indus  to  the  coniines  of  Persia.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Punjab;  on  the  S.  ly  Sciiide,  Bcloochistan,  and 
Bwhalpoor;  on  tlie  N.  b}' Independent  Turkestan ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Persia.  —  -drea,  estimated  *2115.000  square 
miles. By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  region  is 
mountainous.  To  the  W.  of  the  Solimun  mountains, 
which  maj  be  regarded  as  its  eastern  barrier.it  assumes 
the  character  of  an  extensive  tabU^-land,  considerably 
elevated  above  the  neighboring  countries,  fhe  Hindoo 
Cov^sh  mountains,  which  form  its  northern  bulwark,  are 
a  continuation  of  the  great  Ilimalaj’a  chain,  of  which 
they  are  the  rivals  in  height,  massiveness,  and  grundenr. 
Some  of  their  peaks  attain  to  an  elevation  of  20.4  <3  feet. 
The  interior  mountain-ranges  diminish  in  proportion  to 
tlii'ir  distance  from  the  principal  cliain.  and,  bosomed 
among  them,  are  to  he  found  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  valleys  in  the  world  In  these,  vegetation 
is  of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  of  India  generally;  consist¬ 
ing  of  cotton,  rice,  millet,  niai/.e,  turmeric,  and  sugar¬ 
cane.  In  the  higher  lands,  the  various  species  of  the 
fruits,  herbs,  and  woods  of  Europe  grow  wild,  and  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  turnips,  and  several  artificial  grasses,  are 
cultivated  with  success.  —  Rivers.  The  princijial  are  the 
Cabul,  Koornm,  Ilelniund,  Krshrood,  Gomal,  and  Lora, 
all  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents,  —  now  swelling  and  rushing  rapidly,  or  be¬ 
coming  all  but  stagnant  in  some  parts,  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  of  the  sea-sons.  —  Climate..  According 
to  its  latitude,  it  should  h<*  decidedly  hot,  but, on  accouHt 
of  the  irregularity  and  height  of  its  surface,  the  climate 
varies.  —  Inhabdauts.  A  robust,  hardj*  race,  of  Cancas- 
sian  origin,  generally  addicted  to  predatory  warfare, 
ami  evincing  a  decided  contempt  for  the  occupations 
of  civil  life.  Tlieir  language  is  called  Pachtoo,  half 


— AFGHAN  SOLDIER,  in  winter  costume. 

of  the  words  of  which  are  Persian.  — A  limited 
monarchy,  before  the  death  of  Shah  Soojah,  but  since 
then  the  country  has  been  divided  into  three  indepen¬ 
dent  states.  Cabul.  Candahar.  and  Herat,  each  governed 
by  its  own  chief. —  Towvs.  The  principal  are  Candahar, 
Herat,  Peshawur,  .Tellalabad,  Ghuznee,  and  Cabul. — 
Manf.  Woollen  stuffs,  enrpet,  silk,  felt,  sword-blades, 
fire-arms,  and  jewelry.  —  Commerce.  By  caravans  :  cam¬ 
els  in  the  jilaiiis:  asses  and  mules  in  the  mountains. — 
Exp.  Iron,  assafnetida,  madder,  tobacco,  furs,  horses,  raw 
silk,  an  intoxicating  drug  called  churns,  gum,  dried 
fruits,  spices;  saffron,  antimonj*,  cochineal,  and  other 


dyeing  materials;  shawls  and  turbans,  Mooltanee 
chintzes, and  indigo. —  Rtl.  Mahometanism — P>p.  about 
5,(»UU,0UU.  —  Lut.  bi-tween  28^^  and  31.^  N.;  Ix)n.  between 
62^  and  73*^  E.  —  Toe  Afghans  call  themselves  Poo- 
shanneh,  and  trace  their  origin  to  tin-  son  of  Saul,  king 
of  Israel.  They  seem  to  have,  at  all  times,  manife.st*'il  a 
strong  i)iedik*etion  fur  war.  About  the  year  1720,  an 
army  of  Alglians  invaded  Persia,  took  Lpahan,  and  made 
the  sultan,  Hussein,  prisoner.  They  kept  possession  of 
Ispahan  for  ten  years,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  Nadir  Kidi,  commonly  known  in  Europe  by 
tiie  name  of  Kiili  Khan.  The  general  of  tin*  Afglians 
eft'ected  a  safo  retreat  into  hi.s  own  country,  where  he 
CiiusiKi  himself  to  be  acknowledged  sovereign  ol  the  Af¬ 
ghan  tcrritorie.s  by  the  titled  Ahmed  diah.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1772  by  liis  son  Timom*  ^bab,  who,  dying 
in  1792,  boipieathed  his  kingdom  to  ids  son  Zemaun.  In 
1800  he  was  deposed  by  his  lirotlier  .Mahmood,  who  again 
was  expelled,  in  1803,  liy  his  brother  Shoojali,  who,  in 
his  tnin,  was  dethroned  In  1800  by  Mahmood.  In  1837 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  reigning,  wlien  an  ex[iedition 
wjis  prepared  in  British  India,  for  the  purijose  ofrefcttJf- 
ing  .Shoojah  to  the  throne.  This  eX[K*ditio!i  pro\ed  a 
failure.  In  1850,  war  was  declared  at  Calcutta,  against 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  wlio,  stimulated  tty  the  gold  of  Kus- 
fiia,  Istd  suecesslully  in^aded  Afghanistan.  This  seemed 
to  the  English  onl.v  the  pnlnde  to  furtlier  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  ultimately,  perhaits,  to  an  absolute  invasion 
d  their  Indian  pitssessiniis  through  the  mountain-passes 
of  Afghanistan.  Dost  Moiuimmed  determined  to  repel 
Persia  on  the  east,  whilst,  tlirough  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Briti.'h  should  attack  her  rm  the  west.  The  taking  of 
Bushin^  by  the  British  led  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  Feb. 
1857.  Since  the  death  of  Dost  .Mohammed,  in  1863,  tiio 
country  has  been  more  or  less  the  scene  of  civil  war. 
In  1878,  war  was  declared  against  A.  by  England,  occsi- 
sioned  by  Russian  interference.  The  war  resulted  in 
Hie  partial  occupation  of  tlie  country  by  the  English. 


Fig.  44.  —  Candahar. 


Afiel«r,  ar?r.  [From  a  and/c?c?.]  To,  or  in  the  field. 

"What  keeps  Gurth  so  loug  afield  Scott. 

A'fiomfAFiooM,  or  afium),  or  lAa'ra  [Ar. 

from  afLum.,  the  opium  poppy,  and  Kara  Jussar.  the 
black  castle.]  A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  50  ni.  S.S.E.  of 
Kutaieh,  built  on  the  southern  sideofa  fertile  jila in,  a!  K>ut 
200  miles  E.  of  Smyrna. —  Mtumf  Fire-arms,  sabres,  and 
tapestry*:  but  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  opium 
and  maddiT,  which  are  raised  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
about  65.000.  Lat.  50°  N.,  Ion.  38°  E. 

Afiro'„  adv.  [From  a  and  fre.']  On  fire. 

Afloakt',  adx\  [From  a  and.ideaL]  Horne  up  by  the  water; 
floating.  Figuratively,  adrift;  abroad;  at  sea.  —  Ltiose; 
distracted. 

Afoot',  adv.  On  the  feet :  walking,  in  opposition  to  rid¬ 
ing;  —  hence,  in  action;  in  motion. 

Afore',  prep.  [A.  S.  Utforan.]  Precedent  in  time  or 
space:  sooner ;  oefore. 

{Mar.)  Tlie  French  oraw/.  All  that  part  of  the  vessel 
which  lies  forward,  or  near  the  stem. —  Aforv  the  mast., 
a  phrase  applied  to  a  common  sailor  who  holds  no  office 
on  hoard  a  ship. 

Aforc'^ioinSi;',  a.  Going  before. 

Aforo'liond.  adv.  Beforehand. 

Afore'iiioiitioined-  a.  Mentioned  before. 

Aforo'Biaiiiocl,  a.  Named  before. 

Afore'said*  a.  Above,  or  before  said 

Afore'thoiig'ht,  a.  (Law.)  Prepense;  premeditated. 

Aforo'f  Imo,  adv.  In  tlie  time  belore;  in  the  old  time. 

A  fortio'ri.  [Lat.,  with  stronger  reason.]  {L<g.)  A  term 
employed  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  to  denote  that  what 
follows  is  a  more  powerful  argument  than  that  wliich 
has  already  been  aililured. 

Any  private  person,  and  a  fortiori  a  peace  officer,  is  bound  to 
arrest  a  felon.” 

AfoiiB',  a.  and  adv.  (iVawL)  Not  free;  entangled. 

Afra',  flit.  Dedicated  by  her  mother  to  the  service  of  the 
Cyprian  Venus, she  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
bishop  Narcissus,  sentenced  to  death  dining  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Christians  by  Diocletian,  and  burned  on  the 
stake.  B  at  Augsburg;  D.  Aug.  7,  304. 

Afra'srola.  a  town  of  South  Italy,  6  miles  N.N.E.  cf 
Napb-s.  Large  mannf.  of  straw  bonnets.  ]’op.  13,000. 

Afraid'*  a.  [A.  S.  a/cr^d,  to  frighten.]  Expresses  all 
degrees  of  fear  between  the  most  trifling  apprehension 
and  the  highest  consternation;  fearful;  apprcdiensive ; 
timid;  cautious;  careful:  frightened;  alarmed  ;  terrified; 
suspicions:  distrustful;  anxious. 

“  There  losthlnR  life,  snd  yet  of  death  nfrxid. 

In  anguish  of  her  spirit  thus  she  prayed  —Drydcne 
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Afranroiiia'doA*  n.  fSp.]  The  name  ffivcn  to  the  Span- 
iaiNl8  ^vho  took  the  oatli  of  fidelity  and  allei^iaiice  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte  and  the  coiistituiion  of  B^iyoniie.  They 
Were  treated  with  great  severity  hy  Ferdinand  VII.  after 
hie  restoratU)!!  in  1814.  In  1820,  however,  a  general 
pardon  WiLs  granted. 

Afrn^iila.  the  inventor  of  the  bassoon,  lie  flourished 
at  Ferrara  in  the  Ibth  century. 

Afra'nium,  acoinic  poet,  who  \vrt)te  some  Latin  comedies, 
of  which  only  a  few  fraguieuts  remain.  —  Flourished 
aljout  100  years  B.  C. 

Aframus,  a  senator  of  Rome,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero  for  having  written  a  saiire  against  him. 

Afree'difii,  a  clan  of  Afghans,  who  inhabit  the  Kyber 
hills,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Punjab  and  Cabul.  They 
command  the  passes  of  their  hills,  and  their  nialiks  or 
chiefs  hold  themselves  entitled  to  levy  a  toll  on  those 
W’ho  would  pass  with  safety  through  their  country. 
They  are  a  warlike,  determined  rjice  of  clansmen. 

Af  re!<ih%  ndv.  [0.  Fr  ,  fio.sh.]  Anew ;  again;  a  second  time. 

ATrloa*  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  and 
the  thini  in  suporfi'  ial  extent.  Our  limits  are  tot) 
narrow  to  permit  anything  more  than  a  sketch  of  the 
geography  of  this  continent,  exhibiting  merely  an  ot>t- 
line  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
ami  hy  Uirning  to  the  separate  article.s  relating  to  this 
continent,  the  readers  will  find  under  each  head  of 
country,  city,  river,  Ac.,  the  latest  and  best  information 
that  we  have  been  able  tr>  collect. 

I.  History,  —  The  name  Africa,  probably  of  native 
origin,  wjis  given  by  the  Romans  to  one  of  their  African 
provinces,  which  comprehended  the  city  of  Carthage; 
hut  the  real  name  of  tins  continonf,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  is  Libyv.  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
Greek  author  extant  wlu>  Ims  traii.smilted  to  us  any  in¬ 
formation  about  A.,  calls  the  native  tribes  iti  the  i»orth- 
ern  part  by  the  general  name  of  Libyans,  ami  those  in 
the  sotith  Ethiopians.  Egypt,  iiccoi ding  to  tliis  system, 
hardly  belongs  to  A.,  but  lies,  like  an  isolated  slip,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  adjjicefit  countries.  He  asserts,  never¬ 
theless,  that  A.  is  surroiimleil  with  water,  except  at  the 
narrow  neck  now  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  When 
the  Greeks  were  settled  iu  Egypt  under  I’tob-my,  one 
of  Alex-ander'a  captains,  ».  c  324.  they  nece.ssarlly  be- 
c^ime  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Sea  ami  the  course 
of  the  Nile.  We  have  in  Pliny  a  distinct  account  of 
Suetonius  Paulinua,  a.  d.  41,  crossing  the  great  moun- 
hiins  of  Atlas,  and  going  some  distance  south;  and,  in 
Ptolemy,  we  have  an  account  nf  a  Roman  officer,  Mater- 
nus,  who  set  out  froui  the  neighborhood  of  Tripoli,  and 
W'*nt  a  four  months’  man  h  in  the  southern  direction. 
This  route  must  have  brought  him  into  the  latitude  of 
Timbuctoo,  and  if  the  story  is  true,  the  Niger  might 
have  been  thus  known  to  the  Homatjs.  On  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  by  the  Anibs,  in  the  seventh  century  of 
our  lera,  and  the  spreading  of  this  conquering  people 
through  A.y  the  regions  south  of  the  Sahara  soon 
came  known  to  them,  and  felt  the  influence  of  their 
religion  ami  their  armies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century,  nevertheless,  the  only  portion  of  the  west  coast 
of  A.  with  which  European  navigators  were  acquainted 
was  that  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  (’ape 
Nun  or  Non,  in  lat.  28°  40',  an  extent  of  not  more  than 
600  miles.  From  this  point  commenced  that  career  of 
discovery,  hy  the  Portuguese,  by  which  the  entire  coast 
of  A.  has  been  made  known  to  the  modern  worM.  In 
1432  or  14.33  the  formidable  promont')ry,  since  known 
by  the  name  of  Cape  Bojador,  lat.  26°  2<V,  wjis  doubled 
by  Gilianez.  In  1447,  tin*  C  ipo  Verde  islands  w*‘ro  dis¬ 
covered  by  Antonio  di  Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  Portuguese 
service.  In  1471,  John  de  Santarem  ami  Pednxle  Esca- 
lona  advanced  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Catharine,  lat.  2°  SfK  S. 
In  1486  Bartholomew  Piaz  tliscovered  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  was  doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497. 


Fiff.ib.  —  VASCO  T)E  OAM-A. 

Ihls  great  navigator,  continuing  his  voyage  to  the 
Durth-eaGt,  reached  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  at  the 


entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  completing  the  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  A.  coast.  —  In  mldition 
to  this  acquaintance  with  the  coast,  the  Portuguese,  in 
coiir.-^e  of  time,  formed  various  establishments  in  the 
space  lying  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  along 
tlio  banks  of  the  Zaire,  and  in  other  parts  of  Congo. 
Finally,  this  nation  very  soon,  also,  established  them¬ 
selves  along  tlie  east  coast  of  A.  by  ihe  conquest  of 
Quiloa,  Melinda,  Ac.,  from  the  Arabs,  16o5.  —  It  is  said 
that  in  1364,  long  before  Cape  Nun  was  pas.se(l  by  tlie 
Portuguese,  the  French  had  already  formed  settlements 
very  lar  to  the  south  of  that  cape,  hut  all  tliese  estab¬ 
lishments  were  successively  abandoned,  except  tliose  of 
the  Senegal.  Several  journeys  into  the  interior  were 
undertaken  by  the  French  residents  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal  about  the  close  of  the  17th  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ISth  century.  The  most  important 
of  these  wore  the  voyages  of  M.  Brue,  who  ascended 
the  river  J^eiiega!  as  far  as  to  the  cataract  of  Felu.  In 
1714,  M.  Cunipagnon  succeeded  in  the  i>enlous  under¬ 
taking  of  visiting  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk;  and  the 
kingdom  ot  Gallam,  which  occuides  the  8i)ace  between 
the  Senegal  ami  the  Ssibara,  was  early  explored  by  the 
French  settlers.  —  Settlements  upon  the  west  coast  of 
A.  were  also  early  njade,  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese 
ami  French,  first  by  the  English  and  afterwards  by  the 
Bufcli.  But  no  considerable  progress  was  made  lill  the 
first  journey  of  Park,  1796-1796,  who,  j)as8ing  through 
the  kingdoms  of  Bondou,  Kasson,  and  Kau'ta,  leacliecl 
Sego.  the  capital  of  Bam  I 'arm,  and  there  beheld  the 
Niger  •flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.’’  Park  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  this  point  to  another  town  named  Silla, 
on  the  same  river,  and  returned  to  the  Gambia  by  a 
more  southerly  tract,  following  the  course  of  the  Niger 
as  far  as  Bammakoo,  and  then  proceeding  tlirough  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Manding,  Konkodoo,  and  Din- 
dikoo.  On  a  secoml  expedition,  which  wjw  umlertakeii 
at  the  expense  of  the  English  government,  1806,  this 
adventurous  traveller  was  killed  on  the  Niger. —  In 
these  dangerous  enterprises  there  appear,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  names  of  Capt.  Tuckey,  who  ascended  the 
Niger  for  about  2S0  miles;  Bowditcli.  who  in  1817 
explored  parts  of  the  territories  of  the  Fantees  and  the 
Ashautees;  Clapperton,  who  in  1822  reached  .'•ackatoo, 
where  he  died;  and  Richard  Lander,  \^hoin  *830  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Since 
this  period  several  expc'ditiuns  have  been  sent  into  this 
region,  but  they  have  been  attended  with  indiflen-nt 
success;  indeed,  the  sickly  character  of  the  climate  has 
in  general  proved  fatal  to  the  explorer^.  —  The  zeal  for 
discovery  in  Africa,  so  strongly  felt  in  the  last  century, 
sent  abso  out  a  succession  of  travellers  to  explore  the 
southern  regions  of  th.at  vast  continent.  The  principal 
settlement  in  this  quarter,  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  wjis  founded  by  the  Dutch  about  1650,  and  taken 
from  them  by  the  British  in  1806.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  this  colony  occupied  only  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  A.  continent.  The  first  traveller  wlio 
penetrated  any  considerable  way  into  the  interior  wjis 
Capt.  Henri  Hop,  who  was  followed  by  the  Swede 
Sparrman,  and  by  the  French  naturalist  Vaillant, 
w'ln»se  journeys  were  made  between  1775  and  1785,  and 
extemled  to  the  territory  of  the  Hosjesmans,  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  north  from  Cape  Town.  In  1836, 
Andrew  Smith  scaled  the  CaflVarian  mountains,  and  in 
1837,  Capt.  Alexamler  traverscal  the  countries  of  the 
Namaquas.  Bosje.smans,  and  the  Hill-Dumaras.  In 
1849,  hr.  Livingstone  «leparted  on  his  first  Journey,  ami 
it  is  by  him  that  the  greatest  contributions  have  been 
nimle  to  our  geographical  knowledgeof  southern  Africa, 
lie  has  discloseii  to  us  the  true  country  of  the  negro 
race,  traced  the  vast  Kalahari  d<*8ert,  tracked  the  course 
of  the  great  river  Zambesi,  discovereil  hikes  N'gjiini, 
Nyiussa,  an<l  Shirwa,  and  indicated  new  fields  for  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  After  him  Stanley  fp.  2318)  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa  by  his  ex- 
jilorations  aliout  Lake  Tanganikaand  subsequent  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  continent  of  4.,  proving  the  idenfiiy  of 
the  Congo  river  with  the  Lualai)a  (p.  1.')46).  namerl  by 
bim  tlie  Livingstone.  On  the  ea>tern  coast,  extendinj.- 
northward,  the  travelling  enterprises  of  other  mission¬ 
aries  have  been  generally  atU-nded  with  no  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Nevertheless,  in  l''»51,Dr.  Barth  crossed  the  Great 
Desert,  and  pjissing  through  many  dangers,  reacheil  the 
lake  Tchad.  We  will  close  this  long  though  incomplete 
list  of  intrepid  travellers  with  the  name  of  Speke,  who.  in 
186S,  discovered  the  lake  Victoria  ^'yanza ;  and  in  1872 
Karl  Mauch  discovered,  in  Lat.  20°  15'  S.,  Lon.  26°  30'  E., 
an  ancient  city,  believed  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 

11.  Topggr  \pht. — This  enormous  peninsula  is  attached 
to  the  Asiatic  continnnt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  l>ut  at 
two  other  points,  the  strait  of  Hab-el-Mandeb,  and  that 
of  Gibraltar,  it  ai'proaches  close  to  the  respective  conti¬ 
nents  of  Asia  av.d  Europe.  Its  area  is  11,290,030  sq.  ni. 
The  equator  cuts  It  into  two  parts  of  unequal  magni- 
tud(*,  tlnumli  tlie  extreme  southern  and  nortliern  coasts 
are,  on  an  average,  pretty  n<*arly  remove*!  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  fnun  the  equinoctial  lino.  It  lies  between  S.  lat. 
35°  at  Cape  Agulhas,  and  N.  lat.  38°  ?(t  Cape  B*ui,  and 
between  W.  Ion.  17°  40'  at  Cape  Terde,  ami  E.  Ion.  50° 
20'  at  Cape  Guardafui.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  IL'pe  to  Ciipo  Bon,  is  about  4.475  m.;  its 
greatest  lirea*lth,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape  Guardafui. 
is  about  4,225  m.  —  'I’he  geographical  position  ami  coast¬ 
line  of  A.  are  characterize*!  hy  lying,  for  the  most  part, 
within  the  tnipics.  ami  by  the  comparatively  few  de*‘p 
imlentations  of  the  coast.  Its  northern  short's  are 
wa.^hed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  the  most  irn'gn- 
lar  part  of  the  African  coa.st,  presenting  the  indentations 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  the  large  gulf  of  Si*lra,  and  that  of 
1  Cubes.  Only  one  river  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 


the  Nile,  flows  from  the  African  continent  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
streams  in  the  world,  whose  course  the  traveller  nmy 
follow  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  for  over  V200 
iiiiios,  without  meeting  with  one  single  current  tlnn 
a<ids  its  waters  to  it.  The  Atlantic  washes  rhe  western 
coast  of  A.,  wliieh,  within  tlie  dominions  of  Morocco, 
is  generally  lov*-,  and  succeeded  in  the  interior  by 
fertile  plains  of  immense  extent.  South  of  this  region, 
the  arid  clniracter  of  the  Sahara  is  found  extending 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  hardly  disap- 
jiearing  before  we  arrive  at  the  Senegal  From  the 
Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  coast  is  now 
pretty  well  known,  but  the  same  niiniitcness  of  survey 
has  not  been  applied  to  all  parts  of  it.  'I’he  great  char¬ 
acteristic  in  its  outline  is  tlie  gulf  of  Guinea,  the  north¬ 
ern  shores  of  w'bich  haven  general  direction  east  and 
w'e^t  through  20°  Ion.  'I'lie  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio 
Grande  are  the  three  largest  rixers  north  of  Sierra 
Leone.  The  great  African  river,  south  of  the  equat**r, 
is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo.  Between  the  Congo  and  Cape 
Negro  there  are  numerous  streams,  such  as  the  creat 
Coaiiza,  and  others  whicli  are  of  minor  imp*)rtance. 
From  Cape  Negro  to  the  Orange  river,  which  is  a  large 
stream,  we  have  a  coast  of  800  to  900  inib-s,  almost 
without  fresh  water.  —  The  Cajie  Colony  is  so  far 
known,  that  its  geographical  features  need  not  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  general  sketch.  From  False  Hay  to  the 
extremity  of  Algoa  Bay  is  a  line  of  coast  over  400 
miles  long,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Southern  ocean  as  broad  a  front  as  the 
Spanish  peninsula  offer.’*  to  the  Atlantic  — The  great 
known  river  of  the  eastern  coast  is  the  Ziimbesi,  which, 
though  low  in  the  dry  season,  is  provided  with  pi(»di- 
gious  channels  to  receive  the  fl*KMlh  of  the  rainy  months. 
Further  north  on  the  coast,  iH*ar  tiie  site  of  Melinda, 
are  found  the  outlets  of  streams  from  the  interior;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Zebee  here  finds  its  way  to  the 
ocean:  but,  unlike  the  other  south-African  streams,  we 
are  acquainted  with  its  iqqier  course,  which  lies  north 
of  the  xjiiator,  but  not  with  its  lower  course  near  the 
coasts  o!  the  Imlian  ocean.  —  Africa  seems  to  be  a  land 
of  terraei’S.  It  wamld  appear  to  rise  from  the  coast  into 
the  interior  by  successive  steps,  which  are  spread  out 
in  widely  exten*led  plains.  The  mountain  system  of 
Africa  must,  in  many  cases,  be  inferred  from  tlie  course 
of  the  gri'at  rivers.  'Ihe  high  lands  of  Abyssinia,  in 
■which  the  Tacazze  nn*l  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  rise,  are  in  all 
probability  continued  westward,  if  not  at  so  great  an 
elevation,  at  least  at  a  very  considerable  one. —  A.,  us  far 
as  we  yet  kiu>w,  contains  comparatively  few  lakes.  The 
lakes  Maravi,  Dt'inhto,  Dibhie,  FUtif,  Tagayiha,  N'yami, 
and  till'  lak*’8  *)f  the  Atlas  regions,  are  all  inconsiderable 
wh**n  c*unpan‘d  with  the  lake  Tchad  An  Central  4.  which 
forms  a  large  inland  r**ce})ta<  le,  receiving  the  waters  of 
B*>me  of  the  ni*>8t  *listant  regions  in  inner  Africa. —  All 
that  we  know’  of  Soud.vn:  of  the  great  characteristic 
feature  of  Northern  A.,  the  S\nAR.\,  or  Great  Desert ;  of 
the  countries  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Atlas  regions:  and  of  the  high  lands  of  the  an<-ieiit 
Cyrenaica,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
often  incorrectly  termed  the  desert  of  Barca,  will  be 
found  under  lb*-ir  respective  names.  —  Miufrals.  The 
mineral  treasures  of  this  immense  continent  are,  of 
course,  very  inqarlectly  known.  Salt  is,  perhaps,  <*ne 
of  the  most  universally  diffused,  llnugh  extensive  dis¬ 
tricts,  such  as  the  Somlan.  are  without  it;  but  it  will 
probably  be  fouinl,  on  inquiry,  that  the  mineral  trea¬ 
sures  of  A.  are  nearly  as  various  as  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  mim-ral  wealth  of  Egypt  alone  is 
con>ideralde,  and  that  of  the  interior  west  of  the  Mo¬ 
zambique  coast  is  also  abundant.  Gold  dust  is  found  in 
the  sands  of  the  ujiper  streams  of  nearly  all  the  great  A. 
rivers. 

111.  Mkteoroloot.  —  Afriea  lies  almost  entirely  in  the 
t*»rrid  zone,  aii*l  is  the  hottest  of  all  continents.  The  great¬ 
est  heat,  Imwever,  is  not  found  under  the  equatc^r,  but 
to  tlie  north  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  northern  ])or- 
tion  being  of  greater  extent  than  the  southern,  ami  of 
less  elevation.  The  greatest  temperature  is  found 
throughout  the  Sahara.  In  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia 
eggs  may  be  baked  in  the  hot  sands,  and  the  saying  of 
the  Arabs  is,  “In  Nubia  the  soil  is  like  fire  and  the 
wind  like  flame.”  The  regions  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  Atlantic  coasts  are  render**d  more  temperate 
hy  the  influence  of  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  the  (freat 
Des*Tt,  wliere  the  country  becomes  more  elevated,  the 
temperature  <leen*ases,  and  some  spots,  quite  near  tlie 
equator,  reach  the  altitmle  of  permanent  snow.  Regu¬ 
lar  snowfall,  liowever,  does  not  occur  even  in  the  m*»at 
Houtliorn  *u*  ni*rth*Tn  regions.  —  Windx. — A.  is  not  mueb 
und**r  the  influence  of  the  regular  vrinds,  except  the 
vionsoim/  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  mirth  is  nnieh 
expi>8eil  fo  th**  hot  w’inds  and  storms  from  the  Sahara, 
which  are  called  in  Egypt  khamsin,  in  the  Meiliter- 
niuean  sirocco,  ami  in  the  western  regions  harvadtan. 
F^xtreme  heat  ami  ilrvness  are  the  eharaeteristics  of 
these  winds,  wliicb,  raising  the  sand,  filling  the  air 
with  dust,  ami  favoring  the  powers  of  evap*»nition.  are 
often  fatal  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  — 
Fain,  'fhe  Sahara  and  the  Kaliliari  of  southern  Atii*  a 
are  almost  rainles.s  regions.  The  lateral  regions  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Kawara  to  ihe  Senegal,  receive 
copious  falls  of  rain  with  the  S.E.  trade-winds:  but 
the  largest  supply  of  rain  appears  to  be  br*uight  by 
the  summer-monsoon  on  the  east  coast.  This  mon¬ 
soon,  lasting  from  April  to  Oct*»b*T,  extends  over  the 
Indian  ocean  in  a  half-<’ircle  fnun  S.E.  t*)  N.E.  by  W. 
From  the  latitude  of  Mozambique  to  the  F'quator  it 
ba.s  a  general  direction  from  S  E.,  and  there  the  chief 
rainy  season  is  found  during  April,  June,  and  July. 
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AFEiCA,  t1i<?  second  in  point  of  magnitude,  tlie  least  civdlized,  and  the  most 
unimportant  in  political  influence  of  the  great  divisions  of  tlie  globe,  is  an 
immense  peninsula  connected  with  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  is 
the  only  continental  portion  of  the  Old  World  wliich  passes  into  tlie 
Southern  Ilemisjdiere.  It  is  sejiarated  from  Kurojre  by  tlie  Strait  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  The  continent  extends  from  Ras  el 
Ke.run  in  Tunis,  lat.  37°  40'  X.,  to  Gape  Agullias,  in  lat.  34°  49'  S.,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  5,050  miles, — its  great  mass  tlius  lying  within  tlie  tropics.  In 
breadth  it  extends  from  Gape  Verd  to  Gajie  Guardafui,  4,600  nnle.s.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  11,300,000  sipiare  miles, — about  three  times  that  of 
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Europe,  and  more  than  .^^.jtli  of  the  entire  land-surface  of  the  globe.  The 
population  is  conjectured  to  be  about  185,000,000,  about  ^  of  that  of 
Eurojie,  and  less  tlian  tliat  of  India.  'Phis  gives  a  supposed  density  of  16 
persons  per  sipiare  mile.  'Phe  area  and  jmpulation  of  the  various  regions 
stated  in  the  following  table,  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  uncertain, 
'The  information  is  rather  more,  reliable  in  the  cases  of  the  British  Colonies 
and  in  the  states  of  Northern  and  North-eastern  Africa. 

The  scale  of  the  Map  is  460  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  compris¬ 
ing  251  times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  of  Map  of  England, 


A  T  E  S  AND  1)  I  V  1  S  1  0  N  .S . 


Designation,  to.. 

Area. 

Population, 

Cajiital  or  Chief  Towws . 

- - rq 

Pci)),  of 

Chief  Towns. 

Northern  Africa,  or  Barbart  .States  (el  Maghrib,  “  the  West”)— 

Marocco  (Maghrib  el  Aksa,  “the  Far  West,”)  and  Tuat, 

Empire  or  Sultiinate, 

303,100 

8,500,000 

Diarocco, 

60,000 

Algeria  (Maghrib  el  Ansal,  “  The  Middle  West”), 

(Province  or  Colony  of  1 

1  France,  f 

258,305 

2,921,246 

Algiei-s,  .  .  . 

68,315 

Tunis  ( Tonoos),  .  .  .  .  .  1  • 

fEyalets  (Beyliks  or  Re-j 

A  gencies)  of  the  Otto-  > 
(,  man  Empire,  j 

43,204 

950.000 

Tunis, 

1.50,000 

Tripoli  ( Tarbulousi  Gharb),  Fezzan,  and  Barca,  ( 

344,401 

750,000 

Tripoli  and  Mourzuk,  . 

15,500  A  3,500 

North-Eastern  Africa — 

Egypt  (cl  Misr),  .....  ' 

Nubia  and  Kordofan,  ....*, 

(Vilayet  (Pashalik  of  thej 

I  Ottoman  Empire),  V 

Dependencies  of  Egypt,  j 

659,073 

f  4,306.691 
■(  3,0.59,000 

Cairo. 

Khartum,  , 

282,343 

30,000 

Abyssinia,  or  Habesh  and  Shoa, 

Kingdoms, 

97.000 

4,500,000 

Gondar,  Ac..  .  . 

? 

Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  .... 

Nomadic  Tribes, 

2.000,000 

1.500,000 

Agades,  Wadan,  Ac., 

8,000 

Senegambia — 

Negro  Kingdoms, 

200,000 

12,000,000 

Tim  bo, 

Sierra  Leone.  Gambia,  &c.,  .... 

British  Colonies, 

489 

48,745 

Bathurst,  Ac.,  . 

3,000 

French  Possessions,  ..... 

Colonies,  . 

96,. 525 

607,397 

St.  Louis, 

11,000 

SocDAN.  or  Nioretia,  ..... 

Negro  Kingdoms, 

1,600,000 

60,000,000 

Timbuotoo,  Sokoto.  Ac., 

20,000  A  80,000 

Upper  or  North  Guinea— 

Negro  Kingdoms, 

360,000 

15,000,000 

Cooma.ssie,  Abomey  Ac., 

18,000  A  30,000 

Liberia.  ....... 

Negro  Republic, 

20,000 

718,000 

Monrovia, 

9,000 

Gold  Co.ast.  kc.,  ..... 

British  Colonies, 

6,000 

151,346 

Cape  Coast  Castle, 

10,000 

French  Possessions,  ..... 

Colonies,  . 

? 

133 

A.ssin6e, 

-  Dutch  Do.  ...... 

Colonies,  . 

10.631 

120,000 

Elmina, 

'  Lower  or  South  Guinea — 

Negro  Kingdoms, 

160,000 

5.000,000 

Loango, 

20,000 

.  Gaboon  Country,  ..... 

French  Colony,  . 

7,722 

186.000 

Sangatanga, 

Angola.  &c. ,  . 

Portuguese  Posseasions, 

203,110 

9,000,000 

Benguela,  .  . 

3,000 

1  Southern  Africa — 

Cape  Colony,  ...... 

British  Colony, 

196,236 

.566.158 

Cape  Town,  .  . 

25,000 

Natal.  ....... 

British  Colony, 

19,347 

193,103 

Pietermaritzburg, 

Basuto  Land,  ...... 

British  Colony, 

7,654 

60,000 

Orange  River  Free  State,  .... 

Republic,  . 

42,000 

200,000 

Bloemfontein, 

Transvaal  Republic,  ..... 

Republic,  . 

84,000 

300,000 

Pretoria,  .  • 

300 

Caffraria,  ...... 

Tribes, 

18,000 

300,000 

Countiy  of  the  Hottentots  (South  of  Guinea),  . 

Tribes, 

240,000 

300,000 

Barmen,  Ac., 

South  Central  Africa — 

Sekeletu’s,  Matiamvo’s,  Cazembe’s  Dominions.  &c.. 

Negro  Kingdoms, 

1,500,000 

16,000,000 

Linyanti,  Ac.,  .  . 

7,000 

Eastern  Africa — 

Negro  Kingdoms, 

800,000 

15,000,000 

J 

Mozambique,  Zambesia.  &c. ,  .... 

Portuguese  Possessions, 

287,037 

300,000 

Mozambique,  .  . 

8,500 

Zanzibar  Coast,  or  Zangueb.ar,  .... 

Sultanate, 

20,000 

1,000,000 

Zanzibar,  or  Shanganny, 

60,000 

Unexplored  Equatorial  Africa,  .... 

.  .  .  •  • 

1,800,000 

15,000,000? 

Madagascar,  ....... 

Kingdom,  . 

240,000 

4,000,000 

Antananarivo,  . 

25,000 

Isles  in  the  adjoining  Oceans,  .... 

Brit.,  Spanish,French,i;c., 

10,000 

1,700,000 

Port  Louls,  Ac.,  . 

74,525 

Total  of  Africa,  ..... 

1 1 ,633,870 

185,337,819 

Variou,s  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  Africa, — Weimar  Almanach,  101,500,000;  Prut.  Dieterici  of  Berlin,  200,000,000;  Dr  Behm  of  Gotha,  188,000,000. 


STATES,  ETC. 


Soudan  G  c 
Nile  Basin  II  c 

Soudan  F  d 
Sahara  E  c 
Sahara  G  b 
Sahara  D  b 
Senegatnbia  C  c 
Sahara  E  c 
Somali  I  d 
Sahara  D  c 
N.  Africa  E  a 
Algeria  E  a 
Abyasinia  H  c 

. . ^ _  Soudan  F  d 

ingola.  Portuguese  Presidency. 

South  Guinea  F  e 

Lsauad  Kingdom.  Sahara  D  b 

isben  or  Air  Kingdom,  Sahara  E  c 

L.shantee  Kingdom,  Guinea  D  d 

issvanek  Tribe,  Soudan  D  c 

iwelimmiden  Kingdom,  Sahara  D  c 

iagirrni.  Kingdom,  Soudan  F  c 

lalunda  Tribes,  South  Africa  G  f 

lamharra  Kingdom.  Soudan  D  c 

landa.  Bar,  Kingdom,  Soudan  G  d 

lang  Bai  District,  Soudan  F  d 


Abu  Sharib  District, 
Abyssinia.  Country.^ 
Adamawa.  or  Fumbina, 
Kingdom, 

Aderar  District. 

Aderer,  Kingdom, 
Afelele  District, 

Aftot  Tribe. 

Air  or  Asben  Kingdom, 
Ajan, 

Alcela, 

Algeria,  French  Colony, 
Algiers  Province, 
Amhara  Province, 
Andoina  Kingdom, 


Barhary  States  include  Marocco, 

Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  E  a 

Barca  Province,  Tripoli  G  a 

Bari  Kingdom,  Nile  Basin  H  d 

Karotse  Tribe.  South  Africa  G  f 

Basuto  Land.  British  prov.  South  Africa  G  g 
Basutos,  or  East  Betchuanas. 

Race.  South  Africa  G  g 

Benguela,  Portuguese  Presi¬ 
dency.  South  Guinea  F  f 

Benin  Kingdom,  Guinea  E  d 

Betchuanas,  or  Basutos, 

Race. 


Biafra  District, 
Bimberi, 

Borgu,  or  Burku, 
Bornu.  Kingdom, 
Burku,  or  Borgu, 
Bushmen  Race, 
Caffirs,  Coast. 


South  Africa  G 
Soudan  F 
Soudan  G 


Sahara 
Souilan 
Sahara 
South  Africa 
South  Africa  H  g 

~  . h 

h 


F 

F 

F 

F 


Caffraria.  or  Caffir  Land,  South  Africa  G 
Cape  Colony  (British),  South  Africa  G 
Cazembe’s  Dominibns  (tributary 

to  Matiamvo),  South  Africa  G 

Congo  or  Kongo  Country,  South  Guinea  F 
Constantin.6  Province,  Algeiia  E 

Dahomey  Kingdom,  Guinea  E 


Daniara  Land. 

Dar  Abadima  District, 
Dar  Banda  Kingdom. 
Dar  el  Birket  District, 
Dar  Fertit  Tribe, 

Dar  Fur  Country, 

Dar  Seniiaar  Country. 


South  Africa  F  g 
Soudan  G  c 
Soudan  G  d 
Soudan  G  c 
Nile  Basin  G  d 
Soudan  G  c 
Nubia  H  c 


Denka  Tribe. 

Donia  District, 

Draa  District. 
Egypt.  Pashalik, 

Ef  Hodh,  Kingdom, 
Fan  Tribe. 

Fellatah  Country, 
Fertit,  Dar. 

Fezzan,  Pashalik, 


Nile  Basin  H  c  h  G  d 
Soudan  E  d 
Marocco  D  b 
Nile  Basin  H  b 
Soudan  D  c 
Guinea  F  d 
Soudan  E  c 
Nile  Basin  G  d 
Tripoli  F  b 


Fumbina,  or  Adamawa,  Kingd.,  Soudan  F  d 
Fur,  Dar,  Country.  Soudan  G  c 

Futa  .Talon  Kingdom,  Senegambia  C  c 

Gando,  Kingdom,  Soudan  E  e 

Gorilla  Country,  Guinea  F  d 

Griquas  Tribe.  South  Africa  G  g 

Guinea.  South  or  Lower,  F  f 

Guinea,  or  Upper  G.  Guinea  D  d 

Gurara  District.  Marocco  E  b 

Gurma  District,  Soudan  E  c 

H.ausa  or  Houssa,  former  Kingd. ,  Soudan  E  c 


Hodh,  Kingdom,  Soudan  D  c 

Hottentots.  Race,  South  Africa  F  g 

HoussaorHausa,formerKingd., Souilan  E  c 
Iloigob  Country,  H  e 

Inhambane,  South  .Africa  H  g 

Jaloff  Tribe,  Senegambia  C  c 

Jengali.  Nile  Basin  G  d 

Jur  or  Jour  Tribe,  Nile  Basin  G  d 

Kanem,  Kingdom,  Soudan  F  o 

Kongo  or  Congo.  Country,  South  Guinea  F  e 
Kordofan,  Country,  Nile  Basin  H  c 

Liberia,  Republic,  Guinea  D  d 

Loango.  Country,  South  Guinea  F  e 

Lufurn,  or  Rifom,  Soudan  F  d 

Makololo,  Race.  South  Africa  G  f 

Mandingoes,  Race,  Guinea  D  d 

Manga,  Soudan  F  c 

Marocco.  or  Morocco  (Maghrib  el 
Aksa),  Empire,  N.  Africa  D  a 

Marunga.  South  Africa  G  e 

Masina,  Kingdom.  Soudan  D  c 

Matiamvo’s  Dominions,  South  Africa  G  e 

Moors  of  the  Sahara,  Sahara  D  b 

Morocco,  or  Marocco  (Maghrib  el 
Aksa),  N.  Africa  D  a 

Mosi  or  Mori,  Kingdom,  Soudan  D  e 

Mo.silik.atse's  Dominions,  South  Africa  (4  ( 
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Mossamedes,  Portuguese 
Prov.  South  Guinea  F  f 

Mozambique,  Country,  South  Africa  H  f 
Mukdeesha  Country,  Somali  I  d 

Namaqua  Land,  Great,  South  Africa  F  g 
Namaqua  Land,  Little,  South  Africa  F  g 
Nigritia,  or  Soudan,  Kingdoms,  E  c 

Nogal  Land,  Somali  1  c 

Nubia,  Country,  Nile  Hiisiu  H  b 

Nuer,  Tribe,  Nile  Hasin  H  d 

Oran,  Province,  Algeria  E  a 

Orange  River  Free  State,  South  Africa  G  g 
Ovampo,  South  Africa  F  f 

Quillimane,  South  Africa  H  f 

Ragg,  Sahara  C  b 


Rifora,  or  Lufum,  Soudan  F  d 

Runga,  Soudan  G  c 

Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  extends 
from  tne  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
Sea.  E  b 

Samara,  N.  E.  Africa  H  c 

Sekeletu's  Dominion,  South  Africa  G  f 

Senegambia,  Country,  VV.  Africa  C  c 

Sennaar,  Dar,  Nubia  H  c 

Shill uk.  Tribe,  Nile  Basin  H  c 

Shoa  Kingdom,  Abys.sinia  H  d 

Sierra  Leone,  Brit.  Colony.  Senegambia  C  d 
Sofala  Country,  South  Africa  II  g 

Sokoto,  or  Sackatoo,  Soudan  E  c 

Somali,  Country,  E.  Africa  I  d 


Songhay,  Kingdom, 
Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  Ki 
Suakin,  Province, 

Sulu  Land, 

Tablet  District, 
Taganet, 

Takale, 

Tazili, 

Tedas  or  Tiboos  Tribes, 
Tibesti  Tribe, 

Tiboos  or  Tedas  Tribe, 
Tidikelt  District, 

Tigre  Province, 

Tiris, 

Tombo,  Kingdom, 


Soudan  E 
ngdoms,  E 

Nubia  II 
South  Africa  H 
Morocco  D 
Sahara  D 
Nile  Basin  H 
Sahara  E 
Sahara  F 
Sahara  F 
Sahara  F 
Tuat  E 
Abyssinia  H 
Sahara  C 
Soudan  D 


Transvaal  Republic,  South  Africa  G  g 
Tripoli,  Vilayet,  P  o 

Tuat,  or  Twat,  Area  43,000  sq.  m. 

Marocco  E  b 

Tunis,  Eyalet,  E  a 

Uganda,  Kingdom, 

Dnyaniuezi,  Kingdom, 

Uriindi,  Kingdom, 


LTzinza,  Kingdom, 
Waday,  Kingdom, 
Yariba,  Kingdom, 
Zambesia, 

Zanguebar,  Country, 


Nile  Basin  H  e 
Nile  Basin  H  e 
Nile  Basin  II  e 
Nile  Ba.sin  H  e 
Soudan  F  c 
Guinea  E  d 
South  Africa  II  i 
H  e 


Zanzibar  Coitst,  Sultanate, 


I 


TOWNS,  Lie 


Abbeokuta,  75,000?  Guinea  E 

Abiab  Dok,  Nile  Basin  H 

Aboh,  Guinea  E 

Abomey,  Cap.  of  Dahomey, 

30,000 
Abuam, 

Abu  Hirshim, 

Accra  (/Mtish), 

Ada  (British), 

Adama  Jikera, 

Adar  (Harar), 

Adowa,  8,000 
AgabJy, 

Agades,  8,000 
Agadir,  or  Santa  Cruz, 

Aguat  (el), 

Ain  Majua, 

Akwak, 

Albreda  (British), 

Alexandria, 

Alexandria  (Iskanderia),  180,796  Egj’pt  G 
Algiers,  Cap.  of  Colony,  58,315  Algeria  E 
Aliwal  (North),  Cape  Colony 

Ambassi  (.8'an  Salvador),  Kongo  F 

Ambatumena.  Madagascar  I 

Ambriz.  Angola  F 

Anamaboe  (British),  4,500  Guinea  D 
Andevorandro,  Madagascar  I 

Ankobar,  15,600  Shoa  H 

Ansa.  Abyssinia  H 

Antalo,  5,000  Abyssinia  H 

Antananarivo,  or  Tananarivo, 

25.000,  Cap.  of  Kingdom,  Madaga.scar  I 


Guinea  E 
Marocco  D 
Sahara  F 
Guinea  D 
Guinea  E 
Soudan  F 
Somali  H 
Abyssinia  H 
Tuat  E 
Sahara  E 
Marocco  C 
Algeria  E 
Soudan  G 
Nile  Bivsin  H 
Senegambia  C  c 
Cape  Colony  G  h 


Orange  Riv.  Free  State  G  g 


Antomhnk  (French), 
Appolonia  (British), 
Arawan, 

Arguin, 

ArLsh  (el), 

Arre, 

Assin6e  (French), 


Madivgascar  I 
Guinea  D 
Sahara  D 
Sahara  C 
Marocco  D 
Soudan  D 
Guinea  D 


Assouan,  Assowan,  or  Es-Souan,  Egypt  H 
Atar,  Sahara  C 


Atfeeh, 

Auuns, 

Awdjila, 

Axim  (Dutch), 

Axum,  4,000 
Azainor, 

Baab  (el), 

Bailundo, 

Bakel  (French), 

Bakuma, 

Bali  (French), 

Bamniaku, 

Bang  Bai, 

Bango, 

Bangue, 

Bara, 

Baraka, 

Barka  (Kasr  el). 

Barmen, 

Basain  Lanza, 

Basikunnu, 

Bas.sa.  Gland, 

Bassam,  Grand  (French), 
Batele, 


Egypt  H 
South  Central  Africa  F 
Tripoli  G 
Guinea  D 
Abyssinia  H 
Marocco  D 
Sahara  F 
Benguela  F 
Senegambia  C 
South  Central  Afiica  F 
Madagascar  I 
Soudan  D 
Soudan  F 
South  Central  Africa  G 
Sofala  H 
Kordofan  H 
Gaboon  Country  E 
Sahara  C 
Damara  Land  F 
Kongo  F 
Soudan  D 
Liberia  C 
Guinea  D 
Sahara  F 


Soudan  F 
Cape  Colony  6 
Cape  Colony  G 
Tunis  E 
Sahara  D 
Algeria  E 
Abys.sinia  I 
South  Central  Africa  H 
Kongo  F 
Tripoli  G 
Benguela  F 
Soudan  D 


Baya, 

Beaufort, 

Beaufort,  Fort,  4,970 
Beia, 

Bel  Abbas, 

Belida,  or  Blidah,  11,563 
Belul, 

Bemba, 

Bembe, 

Bengh.azi,  2. .500 
Benguela,  3,000 
Benown,  Cap.  of  Lndamar, 

Berber,  Nubia  H 

Berbers.  Somali  I 

Berenice  (ruins),  Nubia  H 

Berresof,  Algeria  E 

Bersaba,  Namagua  Land  F 

Bethany,  Namagua  Land  F 

Bihe,  Benguela  F 

Bilma,  Sahara  F 

Birket  Fatima,  Soudan  F 

Birni,  Soudan  F 

Biscara,  Algeria  E 

Biserta,  or  Benzerta,  8,000  Tunis  E 

Bis.sao  (Portuguese),  8,o00  Senegambia  C 

Blidah,  or  Belida,  11,563  Algeria  E 


Bathurst  (British).  3,000  Senegambia  C 
Batuana,  South  Central  Africa  G 


South  Central  Africa  G 
Madagascar  I 
Zambesia  H 
Algeria  E 
Nile  Basin  H 
Fezzan  F 
Soudan  E 
Zambesia  H 
Algeria  E 
Soudan  G 
Senegambia  C 
Somali  I 
Somali  K 
Cape  Colony  G 
Soudan  D 
Soudan  F 
Caffraria  G 
Central  Africa  G 
Soudan  D 
Tunis  F 
Kongo  F 
Senegambia  C 
Benguela  F 


Bloemfontein, 

Boana, 

Boina, 

Bondar, 

Bona,  15,272 
Bonga, 

Bonjem,  120 
Boosa,  10-18,000 
Boroma, 

Bougie,  or  Bougiah,  2,610 
Boukhas, 

Bulola  (Portuguese), 

Bunder  Ghasira, 

Bunder  Khore, 

Burghersdorp>, 

Buri, 

Bus.so, 

Buttervvorth, 

Cabango 
Cabara. 

Cabes, 

Cal)inda, 

Cachao  (French), 

Caconda, 

Cairo  (Masr-el- Kahirnh),  Cap. 

of  Pashalik,  282,343  Egypt  H 

Caledon,  Cape  Colony  F 

Calle  (la),  1,241  Algeria  E 

Calvinia,  Cape  Colony  G 

Caningo,  South  Central  Africa  Q 

Cape  Coast  Castle  (British), 

10,00u  Guinea  D 

Cape  Town,  Cap.  of  Colony, 

25,000  Cape  Colony  F 

Cassald,  or  Kassala,  15,000  Nubia  H 
Cassangi,  Angola  F 

Cassegni,  Madagascar  I 

Cas.sunde,  Benguela  F 

Ceuta,orSehta(.Spanis/(),8,200  Marocco  D 
Chama,  South  Central  Africa  H 

Cherchel,  or  Shershel,  5,886  Algeria  E 
Clanwilliam,  Cape  Colony  F 

Clarkbury,  Caffraria  G 

Cole.sbei'g,  500  Cape  Colony  G 

Colongo,  South  Central  Africa  F 

Concobella,  Kongo  F 

Condi,  Kongo  F 

Congo,  Angola  F 

Constantine,  35,417  Algeria  E 

Cooinassie,  Cap.  of  Ashantee, 

18,000 

Cosseir,  or  Kosseir,  15-2000^ 

Cradock, 

Cuio, 

Dai. 

Darner  (El), 

Datnietta  (Damiat),  57,000 
Dande, 

Darroro. 

Debra  Tabor, 

Dellys,  10,484 
Demba, 

Derj, 

Dernah, 

Derr,  3.000 

Dixcove  (British),  1,200 
Dongola,  New,  or  Maraka,  6,000  Nubia  H 
Dora,  Soudan  F 

Dore,  Soudan  E 


Guinea  D 
Egypt  H 
Cape  Colony  G 
Benguela  F 
Soudan  F 
Nubia  H 
Egypt  H 
Angola  F 
Soudan  E 
Aby.ssinia  H 
Algeria  E 
Angola  F 
Tripoli  F 
Tripoli  G 
Nubia  H 
Guinea  D 


Duirat. 

Duke  Town, 

Dukku, 

Dumta, 

D' Urban, 

Dus, 

Ea.st  London, 

Edd  (French), 

Edfoo,  15-2U00 
Ege, 

Egypto, 

El  Aguat, 

El  Ari.sh, 

El  Baab, 

El  Darner, 

El  Gerara, 

El  Golea, 

Elinde, 

El  Kasr, 

El  Kharjeh, 

Elmina  (Dutch),  10,000 
El  Ubeid,  30,000 
Encoge, 

Esneh. 

Rssuk,^ 


Tunis  F 
Guinea  E 
Soudan  F 
Soudan  G 
Natal  H 
Tunis  E 
Cape  Colony  G 
Abyssinia  I 
Egypt  H 
Sahara  F 
Benguela  F 
Algeria  E 
Marocco  D 
Sahara  F 
Nubia  H 
Algeria  E 
Algeria  E 
Gaboon  Country  E 
Egypt  G 
Egypt  G 
Guinea  D 
Kordofan  H 
Angola  F 
Egypt  H 
Sahara  K 


Et  Tow, 

Enropina  (British), 

Eyeo,  or  Katunga,  15,000 
Falaba, 

Farafreh, 

Fatawel, 

Fatima,  Birket, 

Faz,  or  Fez,  40-  80,000 
Fenerife, 

Fez,  or  F.az,  4o-80,000 
F'olia. 

Fort  Beaufort,  4,970 
Free  Town,  or  St.  George 
(British), 

Fuga. 

Funchal.  29,775 
Fundah,  30,000 
Ganda, 


Sahara 
Senegam  bia 
Soudan 
Senegambia 
Egypt 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Marocco 
Madaga-scar 
Marocco 
Madagascar 
Cape  Colony 


Gandiolo, 

Gando, 

Gao, 
Gardaia, 
Gatron, 
Gebabo, 
Qelma, 
Georgetown, 
Gerara  (el), 
Gh.adames, 
Ghat, 
Ghauze, 


Girgeh,  or  .lirgeh,  7,000 
Gizeh,  or  Jizeh, 

Glala, 

Gnfe, 

Golea  (el), 

(jombola, 

Gouda, 

Gondar, 

Gondokoro, 

Gonja, 

Goree,  Fort  (French) 
Graaf  Reynet, 
Grahamstown,  4,000 
Grand  Bassa, 

Grennah, 

Griqua  Town, 

Gudera, 

Gum  hi, 

Gundam, 

Gure, 

Qwari, 

Ilamda-Allah, 

Ilamfila, 

Handa, 

Harar  (Adar),  8,000 
Harena, 

Ileiligenkreuz, 

Hoggene, 

Ilopedale, 

Hope  Town, 

Huilla, 

I  bo. 

Iddah, 

Ideles, 

Ikrikok, 

Inanja, 

Inhambane, 

Insalah, 

Insisa, 

Invati 


Sierra  Leone 
Zanzibar  Coast 
Madeira  Is. 
Soudan 
Zanzibar  Coast 
Senegambia 
Soudan 
Souilan 
Algeria 
Fezzan 
Tripoli 
Algeria 
Cape  Colony 
Algeria 
Tripoli 
Sahara 
South  Central  Africa 


Egypt 
Egypt 
Benguela 
Guinea 
Algeria 
Nile  Basin 
Central  Afrh^a 
Abys.sinia 
Nile  Basin 
Z.anzibar  Coast 
Senegambia 
Cape  Colony 
Cape  Colony 
Liberia 
Tripoli 

South  Central  Africa 
Abyssinia 
Gaboon  Country 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Samara 
South  Central  Africa 
Somali 
Samara 
Nile  Basin 
Soudan 
Cape  Colony 
Cape  Colony 
Mossamedes 
Mozambique 
Guinea 
Sahai'a 
Guinea 
Madagascar 
Inhambane 
Tuat 
Sahara 
South  Central  Africa 
Nubia 
Sahara 
Soudan 
Tripoli 
Senegambia 
Senegambia 


Ipsamboul,  or  Abu-Simbel, 

Lssakeriyen, 

Jafange, 

•Talo, 

James,  Fort  (British), 

Jaol, 

•leba,  or Qeh&(PoHugvese),  Senegambia 
Jenna,  or  .Tenneh,  10,000  Soudan 


Jibo, 

Jitamanah, 

Juba, 

Kahamba, 

Kahebe, 

Kabkalneh, 
Kabompo,  or  Shinte, 
Kairwan,  50,000  (i) 
Kaka, 

Kakunda, 

Kakungn, 

Kala, 

Kalagam, 

Kaloma, 

Kamakiima, 

Kanac.-i, 


Soudan 
Soudan 
Zanzibar  Coast 
Central  Africa 
Central  Africa 
Soudan 
S.  Central  Africa 
Tunis 
Nile  Basin 
Senegambia 
Central  Africa 
Soudan 
Soudan 
South  Central  Africa 
South  Central  Africa 
Madagasc.ar 


I  Kankan, 


Soudan  D 
Soudan  E 
Central  Africa  H 
Za  nzibar  Coast  H 
Soudan  D 
Egypt  G 
Sahara  C 


Kano.  30-40,000 
I  Kanyenye,  30-40,000 
Kaole, 

Kasambaro, 

Kasr  Dakel, 

Kasr  el  Barka, 

Kassala,  or  Cas.sala.  15.000  Nubia  H 

Katema,  Sonth  Central  Africa  G 

Katende,  South  Central  Africa  G 

Katongo,  South  Central  Africa  G 

Katsena,  8.000  .Soudan  E 

Katunga,  or  Eyeo,  15,000  Sond.an  E 


Kazeh,  or  Taboro, 
Kef, 

Kelmedi, 

Kena  Bitcha, 

Keneh,  or  Ghenneb, 
Kenga  Mataia, 
Keniebo  (French), 
Khartum,  30,000 
Khokoro, 

Khurmah, 

Kiama,  20,000 

Kifa, 

Kilongo, 


Central  Africa  H 
Tunis  E 
Soudan  G 
Soudan  G 
Egypt  H 
Sondaii  F’ 
Senegambia  C 
Nubia  H 
Central  Africa  H 
Sahara  G 
Soudan  E 
Central  Africa  G 
Loango  F 


Kilwa,  Keelwa,  or  Quiloa, 

Zanzibar  Coast  H 


King  George  Town, 
Kionga, 

Kisonga, 

Kobbe,  6,000 
Kofou, 

Kolobeng  (deserted), 
Kong, 

Korio, 


Guinea  D 
Mozambique  I 
Central  Africa  H 
Sondan  G 
Nile  Basin  H 
Central  Africa  G 
Guinea  D 
Soudan  G 


12,000 
Loango,  20,000 
London.  Ea.st, 
Lucenda.  or  Lunda, 
Lunda,  or  Lucenda, 
Mabruk, 

Macazane, 
Magailoxo,  5,000 
Magdala, 

Majumba, 

Malangi, 

Malemba, 

Mam  bone, 
Dlambuiu, 
Mananh.ar, 
Mananzari, 
Mangara, 

M,ao, 


Angola  F 
Loango  F 
Cape  Colony  G 
Central  Africa  G 
Central  Africa  G 
Sahara  D 
Sofala  H 
Mukdeesha  I 
Abyssinia  H 
Loango  F 
Angola  F 
Loango  F 
Inhambane  H 
Soudan  F 
Madagascar  I 
Madagascar  I 
Sondan  G 
Soudan  P 

Maraka,  or  New  Dongola,  5  000  Nubia  H 
Marocco,  or  Morocco  ^..Marrakesh), 


60,000 
Marnro, 

Masaka, 
Mashunga, 
Masiko, 
Masimba, 
Ma.s.sangano, 
Massena, 
Massowah,  8,000 
Mataka, 

Matam  (French), 
f  I  Matatane, 
f  I  Mazavaiiiba. 


Marocco  D 
Central  Africa  H 
Central  Africa  H 
Madagascar  I 
South  Centi  al  Africa  G 
Mozambique  I 
Angola.  F 
Soudan  F 
Samara  H 
South  Central  Africa  H 
Senegambia  C 
Madagascar  J 
South  Central  Africa  H 


Ko-aseir,  or  Coaseir,  1.5-2000  Egypt  II 

Kota  Kota,  South  Central  Africa  H 
Kraal  (.Mosilikatse's),  S.  Cent.  Africa  G 

Ktaua,  Marocco  L) 

Kube,  South  Central  Africa  G  g 

Kiikawa,  Sondan  F  c 

Kuleela,  Soudan  D  c 

Kuruman,  Sonth  Central  Africa  G  g 

Kusuri,  Soudan  F  o 

Laby,  Senegambia  C  c 

La  Calle,  1.241  Algeria  E  a 

Lagos  (British),  10,000  Guinea  E  d 

Lai,  Soudan  F  d 

Lame,  Soudan  P  d 

Landami,  South  Central  Africa  G  f 

Laquia,  Nile  Basin  H  d 

Laraba,  Sondan  E  c 

Lattaku,  Old,  South  Central  Africa  G  g 
Lere,  Sondan  D  c 

Libonta,  South  Central  Africa  G  f 

Lilyfontein,  Cape  Colony  F  h 

Lindy,  Zanzibar  Coast  H  e 

Linyanti  (Sekeletu’s  Capital), 

7,000  South  Central  Africa  G  f 

Loanda,  or  St.  Paul  de  Luanda, 
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Mlioaraaji, 

Mhovo  (t'rcnchi, 

Mdaghra, 

Medahar, 

Mediae  (French), 


Zanzibar  Coast  H 
Senegambia  G 
Marocco  D 
Marocco  D 
Senegambia  C 


Medinet  el  Fayoom,  5,500  Egypt  H 

Mehidia,  Marocco  D 

Meid,  Somali  I 

Mekinez,  or  Mequinez  (Miknasa), 


ro.ooo 

Mekoye, 

Melilla,  or  Mlila  (Spanish), 
3,000 

Memphis  (ruins), 

Menabe, 

Menas, 

Mcngera, 

Meraweh, 

Merinagin  (French), 

Meroe, 

Middogo, 

Miltu. 

Minieh, 

Mirsa  Dongola, 

Misda, 

Misratah, 

Mlila,  or  Melilla  (Spanish), 
3,000 

Mogador,  or  Suira,  20,000 
Molemba, 

Mombas, 

Monastir,  12,000 


Marocco  D  a 
Soudan  D  c 

Marocco  D  a 
Egypt  H  b 

Madagascar  I  g 

Mossamedes  F  f 

Soudan  D  c 

Nubia  H  c 

Senegambia  C  e 

Nubia  H  c 

Soudan  F  c 

Soudan  F  c 

Egypt  H  b 

Nubia  H  b 

Tripoli  F  a 

Tripoli  F  a 

Marocco  D  a 

Marocco  D  a 

Kongo  F  e 

Zanzibar  Coast  H  e 

Tunis  F  a 

Monongabo,  Madagascar  I  g 

Monrovia,  Cap.  of  Rep.,  9, OHO  Liberia  C  d 

Monumbagh,  Madaga.scar  I  f 

Morocco,  or  Marocco  (Marrakesh), 

Cap.  of  Empire.  (50,000  Marocco  D  a 

Mosape,  South  Central  Africa  H  f 

Mosauka,  South  Central  Africa  H  f 

Mossamedes,  Mossamedes  F  f 

Mostaganem,  11,959  Algeria  E  a 

Mourzonk,  3,500  F’ezzan  F  b 

Mozambique,  Cap.  of  Portuguese 
Colonies,  8,500  Mozambique  I  f 

Mpingo,  South  Central  Africa  H  f 

Mruli,  Nile  Basin  H  d 

M.sene,  Central  Africa  H  e 

Mtesa,  Nile  Basin  H  d 

Muanza,  Central  Africa  H  e 

Muau  Kombo,  Central  Africa  F  e 

Muendi,  Loango  F  e 

Mufga,  Sahara  C  b 

Muire,  South  Central  Africa  G  f 

Mundo,  Nile  Basin  G  d 

Muninga,  Mozambique  H  f 

Mura,  Nile  Basin  G  d 

Murumbe,  South  Central  Africa  H  f 

Murundava,  Madaga.scar  I  g 

Miirunsanga,  Madagascar  I  f 

Mushinga,  Zambe.sia  H  f 

Naiuma,  South  Central  Africa  F  f 

Nariele,  South  Central  Africa  G  f 

Nchokotsa,  South  Central  Africa  G  g 

Ndaje,  Central  Africa  H  e 

Nefia,  Tunis  E  a 

Nekor,  Marocco  D  a 

New  Dongola,  or  Maraka,  Nubia  H  c 

Ngegimi,  Soudan  F  c 

Ngolo,  Gaboon  Country  F  e 

Ngornu,  or  Angornu,  30,000  Soudan  F  c 

Ngucy,  Madagascar  K  f 

Nieuw  Gelderland,  Natal  H  g 

Nikki,  Soudan  E  d 


Nimi, 

Novo  Redondo, 
Nungh, 

Obeid  (el),  30,000 
Obok. 

Ochikoto, 

Ofran, 

Glenda, 

Oljimbingue, 

Okatumba, 

Omdraai, 

Ondonga, 

Oran,  30.529 
Orleansville,  1,157 
Paarl, 

Pang.ani, 


Pehon  de  Velez  de  la  Gomera 
(Span  ish), 

Philippeville.  12,191 
Pietermaritzburg, 

Pisania  (British), 

Podor  (French), 

Pongo  (French), 

Portadal, 

Port  Elizabeth,  4,500 
Portendic  (French), 


Soudan  E 
Benguela  F 
Soudan  E 
Kordofan  H 
Somali  I 
Damara  Land  F 
Marocco  C 
Loango  F 
Damara  Land  F 
Damara  Land  F 
South  Central  Africa  G 
South  Central  Africa  F 
Algeria  D 
Algeria  E 
Cape  Colony  F 
Zanzibar  Coast  H 


Marocco  D 
Algeria  E 
Natal  H 
Senegambia  C 
Senegambia  C 
Senegambia  C 
Senegambia  C 
Cape  Colony  G 
Sahara  C 


Port  Louis  (British),  74,525  Mauritius  K 


Port  Louis  (French), 
Port  Luke  (British), 
Porto  Alexandre, 
Port  Said,  10,000 
Potchefstrom 
Pretoria.  300 
Quangar, 

(juicema, 

Quicombo, 

Quihita, 
Quillengues, 
(^uillimand, 

Quiloa,  or  Kilwa, 


Quitta  (British),  5,000  (?) 
Rabat,  21,000 
Rabba,  40,000 
Rahidranu, 

Ranufutsi, 

Redondo,  Novo, 


Madagascar  I 
Madagascar  I 
Mossamedes  F 
Egypt  H 
Transvaal  G 
Transvaal  G 
South  Central  Africa  F 
South  Central  Africa  H 
Benguela  F 
Mossamedes  F 
Mossameiles  F 
Zambesia  H 
Zanzibar  Coast  H 


Guinea  E 
Marocco  D 
Soudan  E 
Madagascar  I 
Madagascar  I 
Benguela  F 


Riet  F'ontein,  South  Central  Africa  G 
Rosetta  (Rashid),  21,130  Egypt  H 

Rumanika,  Central  Africa  H 

Rumuina,  Central  Africa  H 

Rustenburg,  Transvaal  G 

Ryl,  Soudan  G 

Sackatoo,  or  Sokoto,  80,000  Soudan  E 
Saffee,  Azaffi,  or  Asfi,  12,000  Marocco  D 
Saila,  Fezzan  F 

St.  Denis  (French),  20,184  (with 
district).  Bourbon  I.  K 

St.  Louis  (French),  11,000  Senegambia  C 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  12,000  Angola  F 
Sakiet  el  Hamra,  Marocco  C 

Sakka,  Nile  Basin  H 

Salde  (French),  Senegambia  C 

Said,  Sela,  or  Sla,  12,000  Marocco  D 
Salem,  Namaqua  Land  F 

Salinga,  Madaga.scar  I 

Sambakole  (French),  Senegambia  C 
Samuene  Hai,  Central  .bfrioa  G 

Saugatanga,  Gaboon  Country  E 

San  Salvador,  or  Banza  (.Imto^si), 

20,000  Kongo  F 

Santa  Cruz,  or  Agadir,  MarcAjco  C 

Santa  Cruz  de  Teneritfe  11,000  C 

Santarieh,  Egypt  G 


SanzB,  Angola 

Say,  Soudan 

Sebha,  Fezzan 

Sebta,  or  Ceuta  (Spanish), 

8,200  Marocco 

Seemera,  Senegambia 

Seenaun,  Tripoli 

Sego,  30.000  Sotidan 

Sela,  Said,  or  Sla,  12,000  Marocco 

Selga,  Guinea 

Selima,  Nubia 

Sella,  Fezzan 

Selole,  South  Central  Africa 

Semur,  Sahara 

Sena,  or  Senna,  Zambesia 

Senna,  or  Sena,  Zambesia 

Sennaar,  Nubia 

Seskeke,  South  Central  Africa 

Setif,  3,813  Algeria 

Sfakus,  or  Sfax,  6,000  Tunis 

Shanganny,  or  Zanzibar, 
tio,o00  Zanzibar  Coast 

Shapunga,  Zambe.sia 

Shendy,  10,000  Nubia 

Shenini,  Soudan 

Sheppmannsdorp,  Namaqua  Land 

Shershel,  or  Cherchel,  8,200  Algeria 

Sbinghit,  Sahara 

Shinte,  or  Kabompo,  S.  Central  Africa 

Shoshong,  South  Central  Africa 

Showy,  Soudan 

Sibo,  Soudan 

Sidi  Ileoham,  Marocco 

Silla,  Soudan 

Simucamba,  South  Central  Africa 

Sinamani,  South  Central  Africa 

Siout,  30,000  Egypt 

Siwah,  9,000  Egypt 

Sla,  Sela,  or  Sale.  12,000  Marocco 

Smithfield,  Orange  River  Free  State 

Sneisa,  Sahara 

Sofala,  Sofala 

Sokambunji,  Central  Africa 

Sokna,  Fezzan 

Sokota,  Aby&sinia 

Sokoto,  or  Sackatoo,  80,000  Soudan 
Soli,  Nubia 

Sonho,  Kongo 

Steiidjopf,  Cape  Colony 

Stellenbosch,  2,400  Cape  Colony 

Suakin,  8,000  Nubia 

Suez,  15,000  Egypt 

Suira,  or  .Mogador,  20,000  Marocco 


F  e 
E  c 
F  b 

D  a 
C  d 
F  a 
D  c 
D  a 


Sungomero. 

Susa,  10,000 
Suwarora, 
Swellendam. 
Taboro,  or  Kazeh, 
Tacrift, 

Tagelel, 

Takagnawi, 

Takar, 

Tamatave,  2,000 
Tamki, 


Tananarive,  or  Antananarivo, 


Central  Africa 
Tunis 
Central  Africa 
Cape  Colony 
Central  Africa 
f’ezzan 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Nubia 
Madagascar 
Soudan 


Cap.  of 
Tanera, 

Tangier,  4-10,000 
Tanio, 

Tanta.  55,000 
Tarrangolle, 
Tauarga, 
Tayserbo, 


Madagascar 
Soudan 
Marocco 
Madagascar 
Egypt 
Nile  Basin 
Tripoli 
Tripoli 


G  f 


H  f 
H  c 
tj  f 
E  a 
F  a 


G  f 
g 

F  c 


D  a 


G 

D 

H 

G 

F 

H 

E 

H 

F 

F 

F 

H  c 
H  a 
C 


I  f 
D  d 
D  a 

I  f 
H  a 

II  d 
F  a 
G  b 


Tebessa,  Algeria 

Tefsa,  or  Tefza,  10,500  Marocco 

Tejura,  Somali 

Tema.ssanin,  Sahara 

Temissa,  Fezzan 

Tendelti,  Soudan 

Tetd,  or  Tettd,  Zambesia 

Tetuan,  or  Tetavin,  16,000  Marocco 

Thebes  (ruins),  Egypt 

Thesa,  Marocco 

Tibesti,  Sahara 

Timbo,  9,000  Senegambia 

Timbuctoo,  20,000  (?)  Soudan 

Tintellust,  Sahara 

Tlshit,  Soudan 

Tiuret,  Algeria 

Tlemsen,  or  Tlemecen,  21,728  Algeria 

Tom  bo,  Nile  Basin 

Toto,  Soudan 

Tow  (et),  Sahara 

Towdeni,  Sahara 

Traile  Town,  Liberia 

Traghen,  Fezzan 

Tripoli,  Cap.  of  Beylik,  15,500  Tripoli 
Tubeldieh,  Soudan 

Tunis.  Cap.  of  Beylik,  150,000  Tunis 


E 
D 
I 
E 
F 
G 
H 
D 
H 
D 
F 
C 
D 
E 
D 
E 
D  a 


Twa.s.s, 

Ufipa, 

Ujiji, 

Ukungwe, 

Unkor, 

Urondogani, 

Urundi, 

Uvira, 

Vacovia, 

Valata, 

Vangandra, 

Vintang  (British), 
Voheinar, 

Vunda, 

Wa, 

Wad, 

Wadan, 

Wad  Nun  (Glemim), 
Wady  Haifa, 
Wajunga, 

Wara.  50,000 
Wargla, 

Warm  bad, 

Warree, 

Wau, 

Wau, 

Wawa,  18,000 
Wayo. 

VVhydah,  15,000 
IVinnehah, 
Wogodogho, 
IVoreester, 

IVukari, 

Yakoba 

Yao, 

Yaiiri, 

Y’efren, 

Yen, 

Yolo, 

Yow,aru, 


South  Central  Africa 
Central  Africa 
Central  Africa 
Central  Africa 
Somali 
Nile  ILasin 
Central  Africa 
Central  Africa 
Nile  Ba.sin 
Soudan 
Madagascar 
Senegambia 
Madagascar 
Kongo 
Soudan 
Algeria 
Sahara 
Marocco 
Nubia 
Sahara 
Soudan 
Algeria 
Namaqua  Land 
Guinea 
Nile  Basin 
Fezzan 
Soudan 
Nile  Basin 
Guinea 
Guinea 
Soudan 
Cape  Colony 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Soudan 
Tripoli 
Sahara 
.'^oudan 
Soudan 


Zanzibar,  or  Shanganny,  Cap.  of 


Sultanate,  60,OUU 
Zariya, 

Zeila,  or  Zeylah, 
Zeylah,  or  Zeila, 
Zoutpansberg, 
Zumbo, 


Zanzibar  Coast 
Soudan 
Somali 
Somali 
Transvaal 
Zambesia 


G 
E 
F 
D 
D 
F 
F 
G 
F 
F  g 
H  e 
H  e 
H  0 
I  0 
H  d 
H  e 
G  e 


H  d 
D  0 
I  g 
C  c 
K  f 


F 
D 
E 
C 
C 
H 
G 
G  c 
£  a 

l! 

G  d 


ri  e 
E  c 
I  c 
I  c 
«  g 
H  f 


RIVERS. 


Anseba,  R.  Nubia  H  c 

Atbara  or  Tacazze,  R. , 

780  m.  Abyssinia  &  Nubia  H  c 

Babura,  R.  Central  Africa  G  d 

Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  Nubia  H  c 
Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile. 

900  m.  Abyssinia  k  Nubia  H 

Bahr  el  Gazal,  900  m.  (?)  Nile  Basin  (3 
Bahr  el  Ghazal,  ^  Soudan  F 

Bahr  Jur,  Nile  Basin  G 

Bahr  Tonj,  Nile  Basin  (} 

Bambaye  R.  Central  Africa  F 

Benin  R.  Guinea  E 

Benue  or  Tchadda  R.,  900  m.  Guinea  E 

Bonny  R.  Guinea  E 

Calabar  R.,  Old,  Guinea  E 

Camaranca  R.  Sierra  Leone  C 

Cassabi,  K.assabi,  or  Loke  R. 

Central  Africa  F 
Chobe  or  Tchobe  R.  South  Africa  G 
Coanzaor  Quanza,  R.,  680  ra.  S.  Guinea  F 
Congo  or  Zaire,  R.  u 


Cro.ss  R. 

Cubango,  R. 

Cuuene,  R.,  1,200  m. 
Cuvo,  R. 

Dedhesa,  R. 

Eojo,  R. 

Eugenie  Palls, 

Fish  R. ,  Great, 

Fish,  Great  R. 

Gaboon  R. 

Gambia,  R.,  550  m. 
Gamtoos,  R. 

Garieb  or  Orange,  R., 
1.100  m. 


South  Guinea  F 
Guinea  E 
South  Africa  F 
South  Guinea  F 
South  Guinea  F 
Nile  Basin  H 
Soudan  G 
Ogowai  R.  F 
South  Africa  F 
Cape  Colony  Q 
Equator  E 
Senegambia  C 
Cape  Colony  G 

South  Africa  G 


1  Gauritz,  R. 

Cape  Colony  G 

h 

Manguru  R. 

Madagascar  I 

g 

1  Gavina  or  Jub,  R. 

East  Africa  i 

d 

Mareb,  R. 

Nubia  H 

c 

i  Gazal.  Bahr  el,  900  m. 

(?)  Ni'e  Basin  G 

d 

Mihikani  Ford, 

Zanguebar  H 

e 

Ghazal,  Bahr  el. 

cioudan  F 

c 

Moloiia, 

South  Africa  G 

g 

Godjeb.  R. 

iXile  Basin  II 

d 

Mosioatunia  (i.e.  Snioke-soiindinr/), 

Gonye  Falls, 

on  R.  Zambesi  G 

f 

or  Victoria  Falls, 

on  R.  Zambesi  G 

f 

Grande,  R. 

Senegambia  C 

c 

Alurchison  Falls, 

on  the  Nile  H 

d 

Groene  R, 

C.ape  Colony  P 

h 

Niger  or  (^uorra,  R., 

Haines,  R. 

East  Africa  I 

d 

260  m.  Soudan  and  Guinea  E 

d 

Hartebeest  R. 

Cape  Colony  G 

g 

Nile,  R.,  3,500  m.  from  Victoria 

Hawash,  R. 

Abyssinia  I 

c 

Nyanza,  or  pos.sibly  4,500  m. 

Ikupa  R. 

Madagascar  I 

f 

from  supposed  source  at  lat. 

.loliba,  or  Niger,  2,600 

m.  Soudan  D 

e 

12"  .S.  Eipiator  to  Egypt  H 

b 

Jub  or  Gavina,  R. 

East  Africa  I 

d 

Nile  (Blue),  or  Bahr  el  Azrek, 

Jur,  Bahr, 

Nile  Ba.sin  G 

d 

900  m.  Abyssinia  &  Nubia  H 

c 

Kabompo  or  Leeambye  R. 

Nile  (White),  or  Bahr  el  Abiad,  Nubia  H 

b 

(Zambesi  ?) 

South  Africa  G 

f 

Nogal.  Wady, 

Somali  I 

d 

Kafue,  R. 

South  Africa  G 

f 

Nosob,  R. 

South  Africa  F 

g 

Kan  Falls, 

on  R.  Zambesi  G 

f 

Nourse,  R. 

Guinea  F 

f 

Kassabi,  Cassabi,  or  Loke  R. 

Nun,  R. 

Guinea  E 

d 

1 

Central  Africa  F 

e 

Nunez,  R.  (British), 

Senegambia  C 

c 

Kei  R. 

Cape  Colony  G 

h 

Ogowai  R. 

Central  Africa  F 

d 

Kitangule,  R.  _ 

Nile  Basin  H 

e 

Olifant  R. 

Cape  Colony  F 

h 

Leeambye  or  Kabompo  R. 

Olifant  R. 

South  Africa  H 

g 

(Zambesi?)  . 

South  Africa  G 

f 

Orange  or  Garieb,  R. , 

Leeba.  R. ,  350  m. 

South  Africa  G 

f 

1,100  m. 

South  Africa  F 

g 

Lilundo,  R. 

South  (Juinea  P 

e 

Ori  or  Limpopo  R.,  850 

Limpopo  or  Ori  R.,  850 

m.  (?) 

South  Africa  H 

g 

in.  (?) 

South  Africa  H 

g 

0  vain  bo  R., 

South  Guinea  F 

f 

Loangwa  or  Madiila,  R. 

South  Africa  G 

f 

Parcellas  R. 

Madagascar  I 

f 

Loangwa  or  Zumbo  R. 

South  Yfrica  H 

f 

Pis.sou  R. 

Liberia  C 

d 

Loke  or  Cassabi  R. 

Central  Africa  G 

e 

Quanza  or  Coanza,  R. , 

Lu.ipiila,  R, 

Central  Africa  G 

e 

680  m. 

South  Guinea  F 

f 

Lunge-bungo,  R. 

South  Africa  G 

f 

Ouorra  or  Niger,  R., 

Luigo.  R. 

Central  Africa  H 

e 

2.6U9  in.  Soudan  k  Guinea  R 

d 

Manangare  R. 

Madagascar  I 

ff 

Ripon  Falls,  1*2  feet, 

on  the  Nile  Ii 

d 

Rokelle  or  Sierra  Leone  R. 


(British), 

Rovuma  R. 

Ruaha  Nullah  R. 
Rufiji  R. 

Ruhuhu  R. 

Sahaki  R. 

Sabia,  R. 

St.  Paul’s  R. 

Salo,  R. 

Searcies  R.  (French), 
Senegal  R.,  700  m. 
Shamba  R. 

Shari.  R.,  800  m.  (?) 
Shellif,  R. 

Shire,  R.,  250  m. 


Sierra  Leone  C  d 
•South  Africa  H  £ 
Zanzibar  H  e 
Zanguebar  H  e 
Zanguebar  I  e 
Zanguebar  H  e 
Sofala  H  g 
Liberia  C  d 
Central  Africa  G  e 
Sierra  Leone  C  d 
Senegambia  C  c 
East  Africa  I  e 
Soudan  F  e 
Algeria  E  a 
South  Africa  H  f 


Sierra  Leone  or  Rokelle  R. 

(British),  Sierra  Leone  C 

Sobat,  R.  Nile  B.-usin  H 

Sokoto,  R.  Soudan  E 

Suga  R.  South  Africa  G 

Swakop  R.  South  Africa  F 

Tacazze  or  Atbara,  R., 

780  m.  Aby.ssinia  &  Nubia  H 

Tchadda  or  Benue  R.,  900  m.  Guinea  E 

Tchoho  or  Chobe  R.  South  Africa  G 

Tensift,  R.  .Marocco  D 

Tioge,  R.  South  Africa  G 

Tonj,  Bahr,  Nile  Basin  G 

Untamtuna  R.  Natal  H 

Unzimkulu  R.  Natal  H 

Victoria  Falls,  or  Mosioatunia 
(i.e.  Smoke-suundiny) ,  on  R.  Zambesi  G 

Volta  R.  Guinea  E 

M’ady  Dr.aa,  Marocco  0 

Wady  Igharghar.  Sahara  F 


4 


:\ia:^  of  afjuca. 


Wady  Ighegharen, 
Wady  Mia, 

Wady  Nogal, 


Sahara  E  b  ,  Wady  Sebu, 
Algeria  E  a  Wady  Tirliejirt, 
Samali  1  d  |  Wady  Uiiim, 


Marocoo  D  a 
Sahara  B  b 
Maroceo  D  a 


Yeou,  11. 

Zaire  or  Congo,  R. 
Zambesi  K. 


Soudan  F 
South  (xuinea  F 
South  Africa  H 


Zambesi,  Mouths  of,  1,800 


m.  ('/) 


South  Africa  H  f 


LAKES. 


Abbala,  L.  Nile  Basin 

Albert  Nyanza  (L.),  Mwutan  or 
Ijuta  Altitude  2,720 


H  d 


ft. 

Amadgor,  Sebka, 
Andoma  L. 
Aquilonda  L. 
Arusha  L. 

Avon  Water, 
Bahari  L. 

Boorlos,  L. 

Chad  or  Tchad,  L. 
830  ft. 

Debu  or  Debo,  L. 


Nile  Basin  G  e 
Sahara  E  b 
Soudan  F  c 
Central  Africa  F  e 
Central  Africa  H  e 
Guinea  E  d 
Nile  Basin  H  d 
Egypt  H  a 

Altitude 

Soudan  F  c 
Soudan  D  c 


Dembea  or  Tsana, 

L.  Altitude 

Manas,  L. 

Central  Africa  G 

e 

Shott  el  Gharbi 

Marocco  D 

a 

6,120  ft. 

Aby.ssinia  H 

c 

Mareotis,  L. 

Egypt  G 

a 

Shott  el  Kebir, 

Tunis  E 

a 

Denham  W^ater, 

Guinea  E 

d 

Melgig,  L. 

Algeria  E 

a 

Shott  e.sh  Shergie, 

Algeria  E 

a 

Dilolo,  L.  Alt.  4,7 

40  ft.  Central  Africa  (j 

f 

Menzaleh,  L. 

Egypt  H 

a 

Tandi.  L. 

Central  Afiica  G 

e 

Etosa  Salt  Pan, 

Central  Africa  F 

f 

Ngami,  L.  Altitude 

Tanganyika,  L, 

Central  Africa  G 

Fittri.  L. 

Soudan  F 

c 

2,930  ft. 

South  Africa  G 

g 

Tchad  or  Chad,  L.  Altitude 

Gharbi,  Shott  el. 

Marocoo  D 

a 

Nyassa,  L.  Alt.  1,522  ft. 

Central  Africa  H 

f 

830  ft. 

Soudan  F 

c 

Great  Lake  (reported  by 

Rukwa,  L. 

Central  Africa  H 

e 

Tighi  L. 

Marocco  D 

a 

Piaggia). 

Central  Africa  Q 

e 

St.  Lucia,  L. 

Sulu  Land  11 

g 

Tsana  or  Dembea,  L. 

Altitude 

Gurara  Sebka, 

Tuat  E 

b 

Samba.  L. 

Central  Afiica  G 

e 

_  6,120  ft. 

Abyssinia  H 

c 

Kayor,  L, 

Senegambia  G 

c 

Sebka  Amadgor, 

Sahara  E 

b 

Victoria  Nyanza  (L. ), 

Ukcreioe, 

Kebir,  Shott  el. 

Tunis  E 

a 

Shergie,  Shott  esh. 

Algeria  E 

a 

Altitude  3,308  ft. 

Nile  Basin  H 

c 

Kumudau,  L. 

South  Africa  G 

g 

Shirwa,  L.  Altitude  2,000  ft. 

Zaraburu  L. 

Nile  Basin  H 

d 

Leeba,  L, 

Central  Africa  F 

d 

Central  Africa  H 

f 

MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS,  ETC. 


Abba  Jared,  or  Abba  Yared, 

15,000  Abys.sinia  If  c 

Algerian  Sahara,  Algeria  E  a 

Ankaratra,  Mount,  11,000  Madagascar  1  f 
Arabian  Desert,  Egypt  H  b 

Atlantika,  Mount.  10,000  Soudan  F  d 
Atlas  Mountains,  8,000  mean  height; 

highest  summit  11,400  Marocco  D  a 
Bahiada  De.sert,  Nubia  H  c 

Barotse  Valley,  Central  Africa  G  f 

Cameroon  Mountains,  13,700  Guinea  E  d 
Clarendon,  Mount.  6,000  Central  Africa  II  f 
Compass  Berg  (Schnee  Berge), 


8,500 


Cape  Colony  G  h 


Drakenberge,  or  Quathlaraba 


Mts.,  10,3.57 
Geesh,  Mount, 

Hammada  (el)  Plateau. 
Jebel  Miltsin,  11,400 
Kalahari  Desei't, 

Karoo  Desert, 

Kenia,  Mount,  18,000 
Kilinia  Njaro.  20,065 
Kong,  Mountains  of,  3,000 
Labul,  Mount, 

Libyan  De.sert. 

Lupata  Mountains. 

Madi,  Mount,  8,U00 


South  Africa  G 
Abyssinia  H 
Tripoli  F 
Marocco  D 
South  Africa  G 
Cape  Colony  G 
Central  Africa  H 
Central  Africa  H 
Soudan  D 
Soudan  F 
Sahara  G 
E.  Africa  II 
Central  Africa  H 


Mfumbiro  Mountain, 

10.000  Central  Africa  G 

Milanje  Mountain.  8.000  Central  Africa  H 
MilLsin,  .lebel.  11,400  Marocco  D 

Mossamba  Mts.,  6,000  Central  Africa  F 
Mushinga  Mountains,  Central  Africa  II 
Nubian  Desert.  Nubia  H 

Omatako  Mount.,  8.800  Damara  Land  F 
Quathlamba  or  Drakenberge, 

10,357  South  Africa  G 

Sahara  (Saliara-bcla-mn.  ‘  Desert 
without  water’),  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Red  Sea, 
and  from  Atlas  Mts.  to  R.  Niger. 


Area  estimated  at  3,250,000  sq. 
e  1  miles. 

f  Sahara,  Algerian  (desert),  Algeria  K 

a  Sahara  of  Marocco  (desert),  Marocco  D 

f  Sangeli  Mountains,  6,500  Somali  K 

f  Schnee  Berge.  8,500  Cape  Colony  G 
b  Sierra  Comidida,  Central  Africa  F 

g  Sierra  do  Cristal,  Gaboon  Country  F 
Storm  Berg,  6.800  Cape  Colony  G 

Teneriffe,  Peak  (Pico  de  Teyde), 


12,182 
Winterboek,  Mt.,  6,849 
Zwarte  Berge,  6,000 


Canary  Is.  C 
Cape  Colony  F 
Cape  Colony  G 


BAYS.  ETC 


Aden,  Gulf  of, 
Akaba,  Gulf  of, 
Algoa  Bay, 
Andrahum  Bay, 
Angra  dos  Cavalos, 


r 

Red  Sea  H 
Cape  Colony  G 
Madagascar  I 
Sahara  C 


AngraPequena(flWf.),  Namaqua  Land  F 
Annesley  Bay,  Red  Sea  H 

Antombuk  Bay  (French),  Madaga.scar  K 
Antongil  Bay,  Madagascar  K 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  Strait,  Zanzibar  Coast  I 


Bali  Bay  (French), 
Bembatuka  Bay, 
Benin,  Bight  of, 
Biafra,  Bight  of. 


Madagascar  [ 
Madagascar  I 
Guinea  E 
Guinea  E 


c 

Cabes,  Gulf  of. 

Tunis  F 

a 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

b 

Cor.sico  Bay, 

Guinea  E 

<1 

separates  .Africa  k  Europe  G 

a 

h 

Delagoa  Bay, 

Inhambane  11 

g 

Meniba  Bay, 

Mozambique  I 

f 

g 

Durnford,  Port, 

Zanzibar  Coast  I 

e 

Milhr.  Gulf  of. 

Egypt  G 

a 

b 

False  Bay, 

Cape  Colony  F 

h 

Mozambique  Channel, 

g 

Formosa  or  Ungama  Bay,  ZanzibarCoast  I 

e 

West  of  Madagascar  I 

f 

e 

Garnet  Bay. 

Sahara  C 

b 

Nariinda  Bay, 

Madagascar  I 

f 

f 

Gibraltar,  Strait. 

Nazareth  Bay, 

Guinea  E 

e 

f 

separates  Marocco  &  Spain  D 

a 

Ouro,  Ria  do. 

Sahara  C 

b 

c 

Great  Fish  Bay. 

Guinea  F 

f 

Plettenberg  Bay, 

Cape  Colony  G 

h 

f 

Guinea,  Gulf  of. 

Guinea  E 

d 

Pomba  Bay, 

Mozambique  I 

f 

f 

Hainmamet,  Gulf  of. 

Tunis  F 

a 

Port  Durnford, 

Zanzibar  Coast  I 

e 

d 

Ka-senge  Bay. 

L.  Tanganyika  G 

e 

Port  Luke  (British), 

Madaga-scar  K 

f 

d 

Maz  imba  Bay, 

Madagascar  I 

f 

Red  Sea,  sepaiates  Africa  k  Arabia  H 

b 

St.  Augustin  Bay, 

St.  Cyprian's  Bay, 

St.  Helena  Bay. 

St.  Lucia  Bay  (Hritish) 
Saldanha  Bay, 

San  Seb.astian  Bay, 
Sidra,  Gulf  of, 

Suez.  Gulf  of. 

Table  Bay. 

Tunis,  Gulf  of, 

Ungama (Formosa  Bay), 
Walfisch  Bay, 

Whale  Bay, 

Yary  Bay, 


Madagascar  t 
Sahara  0 
Cape  Colony  F 
,  .''ulu  Land  H 
Cape  Colony  F 
Cape  Colony  G 
Tripoli  F 
Red  Sea  H 
Cape.  Colony  F 
Tunis  F 
Zanzibar  Coast  I 
Namaqua  Land  F 
Namaqua  Land  F 
Sierra  Leone  C 


ISLES,  CAPES,  ETC. 


Som.ali  K 
Namaqua  Land  F 


Abd  el  Kuri, 

Agulhas,  Cape, 

Aldabra  I. 

Alphonse  I. 

Amber,  Cape, 

Amirante  Is.  (Bintish), 

Annobon  (Spanish), 

Argo  I. 

Arguin  I.  [French), 

Ascension  I.  (liritish), 

Assomption  I. 

Astove  I. 

Azores  (Is.),  Portuguese, 

Banana  Is.  (British), 

Bazarute  I. 

Bidama  Is.  (British), 

Bird  I. 

Bissagos  Is.  (Poiiugucse), 

Blanco.  Cape, 

Boavista  1. 

Boj.ador,  Cape, 

Bon.  Cape, 

Bourbon  or  Reunion  I 
(French), 

Brava  1. 

Canaria.  Gran  I. 

Canary  Is.  (Spanish), 

Cantin,  Cape. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Cape  Verd  Is.  (Portu¬ 
guese), 

Chagos  Archipelago  (British), 

Indian  Ocean 


Indian  Ocean 
Indian  Ocean 
Madagascar 
Indian  Ocean 
Guinea 
R.  Nile 
Sahara 
Atlantic  Ocean  C 
Indian  Ocean  I 
Madag.oscar  I 
Atlantic  Oe.  B 
Sierra  Leone  C 
Inhambane  H 
Senegambia  C 
Sechelle  Is.  K 
Senegambia 
Sahara 
Cape  Verd  Is. 
Sahara 
Tunis 


Indian  Oce.an  K 
Cape  Verd  Is.  B 
Canary  Is.  C 
Atlantic  Ocean  C 
Marocco  D 
Cape  Colony  F 


Coetivy  I. 
Comoro  Is. 
Corrientes  Cape 
Corveiro,  Cape, 
Corvo  I. 

Co.smo  Le do  Is. 
Cross.  Cape. 
Delgado.  Cape, 
Desertas  Is. 
Diego  Garcia, 


Seychelle  Is.  K 
Mozambique  Chan.  I 
Inhambane  H 
Sahara  C 
Azores  B 
Indian  Ocean  I 
Damara  Land  F 
Mozambique  I 
Madeira  Is.  0 
Chagos  Is.  M 


Atlantic  Ocean  B  c 


Eagle  Is. 
Egmont  Is. 
Farquhar  Is. 
Fayal  I. 


Chagos  Is. 
Chagos  Is. 
Indian  Ocean 
Azores 


M  e 
M  e 
K  f 
B  a 


F'ernando  Po  (Fernao  do  Po), 

S/yanish,  Guinea 

Ferro  I.  Canary  Is. 

Flores  I.  Azores 

Fogo  I.  Cape  Verd  Is. 

Formigas  I.  Azores 

Formosa,  Cape,  Guinea 

Foule  Point,  Madagascar 

Frio,  Cape,  -  Guinea 

Fuerteventura  I.  Canary  Ls. 

Galegas  I.  Indian  Ocean 

George  I.  Indian  Ocean 

Ghir.  Cape,  Marocco 

Gloriosa  Is.  Madagascar 

Gold  Coast,  Guinea 

Gomera  I.  Canary  Is. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of.  Cape  Colony 

Goree,  I.  (French),  Senegambia 

Graci.isa  I.  Azores 

Grain  Coast,  Liberia 

Guardfui,  Cape,  Somali 

Ibo  I.  Mozambique 

Ibwari  I.  L.  Tanganyika 

Ichabo  I.  (British),  Namaqua  Land 

Invack  I.  (British),  Namaqua  Land 

Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius 
(British),  Indian  Ocean 


E  d 
C  b 
B  a 
B  c 
B  a 


Ivory  Coast, 

Jerlia  I. 

Johanna  I. 

Juan  de  Nova  I. 
Juby,  Cape. 
Karkenah  Is. 
Kerwe  I. 

Lady  Grey  Cape. 
Lanzarote  I. 
Lopez,  Cape, 

Loss  Is.  (British), 


Guinea 

Tunis 

Mozambique  Chan. 
Mad.agascar 
Sahara 
Tunis 
Victoria  Nyanza 
Inhambane 
Canary  Is. 
Guinea 
Senegam  bia 


K  f 
L  e 


F  h 
C  c 
B  a 


K  g 
I)  d 
F  a 


Madagascar  I. 

Mallei  ra  I.  Madeira  Is. 

M.adeira  Is,  (Portuguese),  Atlantic  Oc. 
Mafia  or  Monfia  1.  Zanzibar  Coast 
Mahe  I.  Seychelle  Is. 

Mah6  or  Seychelle  Archipelago 
(British),  Indian  Ocean 

Mascarene  Is.  Indian  Ocean 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France 
(British),  Indian  Ocean 

Mayo  I.  Cape  Verd  Is. 

Mayottal.  (French),  Mozambique  Chan. 
Mercury  I.  (British),  Namaqua  Land 
Mirik,  Cape,  Sahara 

Mograt  I.  R.  Nile 

Mohilla  I.  Mozambique  Chan. 


Monfia  or  Mafia  I. 

Mosba  I.  (British), 

Mount,  Cape, 

Negro,  Cape, 

Ninje  (Cape  St.  John), 
Nossi-Be  1.  (French), 

Nossi  Fali  I.  (French), 
Nossi  Mitsui  I.  (French), 
Nun,  Cape, 

Pabna  I. 

Palmas,  Cape, 

Patta  I. 

Pemba  I. 

Perim  I. 

Peros  Banhos, 

Pico  I. 

Platte  I. 

Porto  Santo  I. 

Praslin, 

Princes  I.  (f,  do  Principe) 
Portuguese, 

Providence  I. 

Ras  Ali, 

Ras  .Asooad, 

Ras  Awath, 

Has  el  Kanais, 


Zanzibar  Coast 
Somali 
Liberia 
Guinea 
Guinea 
Madagascar 
Madagascar 
Madagascar 
Guinea 
Canary  Is. 
Guinea 
Zanzibar  Coast 
Zanzibar  Coast 
Red  Sea 
Chagos  Is. 
Azores 
Seychelle  Is. 
Madeira  Ls. 
Seychelle  Is. 


Guinea 
Indian  Pcean 
Somali 
Somali 
Somali 
Eg)q)t 


I  g 

C  a 
C  a 
I  e 
K  e 

K  e 
K  f 

K  g 
15  c 
I  f 

I  “ 

C  c 
H  c 
I  f 
H  e 
I 


I  f 
I  f 


D  d 
I  e 
H  e 
I  c 
M  e 
B  a 
K  e 
C  a 
K 

E  d 
K  e 
K  c 
I  d 
I  d 
G  a 


Ras  el-Kerun, 

Ras  el  Tyn, 

Ras  Hafun, 

Reunion  or  Bourbon  I. 
(Freyich), 

Rodriguez  I.  (British), 

Roxo,  Cape, 

St.  Andre.  Cape, 

St.  Denis  I. 

St.  Helena  (BririVt). 

St.  John.  Cape  (Ninje), 

Ste.  Marie.  Cape,. 

Ste.  Mane,  I.  (French), 

St.  Paul,  Cape, 

St.  Thomas  (/.  Sao  Thome), 
Portuguese, 

St.  Vincent.  Cape, 

St.  Vincent  I. 

Sal  I. 

Salomon  Is. 

San  Jorge  I. 

San  -Miguel  I. 

Santa  Lucia  I. 

Santa  Maria  I. 

Santiago  I. 

Sao  Antonio, 

Sao  Nicoirto. 

Saya  de  Malha  Bank 


Tunis  E 
Tripoli  G 
Somali  K 


Seychelle  or  MaluS  Archipelago 


Indian  Ocean 
Indian  Ocean 
Senegam  bia 
Madaga-scar 
SeycheTle  Is. 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Guinea  E 
Madagascar  I 
Madagascar  K 
Guinea  E 


Guinea  E 
Madagascar  I 
Cape  Verd  Is.  B 
Cape  I’erd  Is.  B 
Chagos  Is.  M 
Azores  B 
Azores  B 
Cape  Verd  Is.  B 
Azores  B 
Cape  Verd  Is.  B 
Cape  Verd  Is.  B 
Cape  Verd  Is.  B 
Indian  Ocean  L 


(British), 

Sherboro  I.  (British), 
Sierra  Leone  Coast, 
Slave  Coast. 

Socotra  I. 

Spartel.  C.ape, 

Swift  Bank, 

Teneriffe  I. 

Terceira  I. 

Three  Points,  Cape, 
Verd,  Cape. 

Wad  Nun,  Cape, 
Zanzibar  I. 


Indian  Ocean  K 
Sierra  Leone  G 
Senegambia  C 
Guinea  E 
Somali  K 
Marocco  D 
Indian  Ocean  L 
Canary  Is. 
Azores 
Guinea 
Senegambia 
Marocco 


a 

a 

0 

f 

c 

f 

e 

f 
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g 
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0 
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a 

a 
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a 
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Under  the  equator  the  direction  of  the  monsoon  changes, 
ai»(i  becomes  J:<.VV.  To  these  winds  are  to  be  ascribe*! 
the  heavy  falls  of  rain  that  drench  the  extensive  plains 
and  ascending  grounds  of  the  ejujt  liorn  of  A.  Farther 
inland  they  are  broken  ny  the  great  Abyssinian  table¬ 
lands,  so  that  they  do  not  extend  beyond  tl»e  strait  of 
B.ib-el-Mandeb,  S.K.  of  which  a  great  fall  of  rain  cemse- 
quently  occurs  ;  to  the  N.W.,  on  the  other  liand,  scarcely 
any  rain  falls.  The  S.E  munsu«jn  does  nut  stop  in  the 
coast  regions,  but  continues  uortliward  us  far  as  lake 
Tchad  and  Kordofan;  in  both  regions  its  iiittuences 
begin  to  be  lelt  in  May,  or  one  iiionlh  later  than  on  the 
coast. 

IV.  Human  Species.  —  The  southern  regions  of  Africa 
are  occupied  by  two  nations,  the  liottfntols  and  Ckilirts. 
The  Hottentots  occupy  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Colony 
and  the  l»asin  of  Orange  river.  Tiieir  profile  is  hideous, 
an*l  their  foot  is  so  singularly  f*>rme*i  that  they  can  be 
tracked  by  their  marks.  They  are  certainly  the  most  indo¬ 
lent,  helpless,  ami  *lirty  of  the  luimun  family.  The 
Caffres  ditfer  both  from  the  Hottentots  and  thi»8e  whom 
we  call  Negroes.  They  are  gener.illy  well  made  and  of 
rounded  limb.  In  the  useful  arts  of  life,  the  Caffres  are 
far  above  tiieir  Hottmilot  neighbors.  They  extend  from 
Natil,  on  the  southern  coiist,  into  tlio  interior,  probably 
a.s  far  as  the  tropics.  —  The  most  wiilely  extended  race  in 
A.  is  tbo  Neijro  or  Ethiopiany  obsi-rving  tliat  under  this 
name  we  umleratand  only  tlie  true  negro  race,  which, 
whatever  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  tho  other  dark 
races  of  Africii,  still  differ  from  tliein  consiilerably  in 
physical  character  and  geographical  ilistribution.  Va- 
rietie.s  of  language,  shades  of  complexmn,  &c.,  exist 
among  them,  yet  we  must  recognize  the  whole  Ethiopian 
race  as  forming  a  distinct  and  widely  spread  family,  lle- 
ginuing  on  the  west  coa.st  with  the  Senegal  river,  which 
is  thesouthern  limit  of  the  arid  *le.serts,  wo  find  a  ra*'e 
essentially  different  from  those  of  N'orthern  .Ulrica.  In 
the  woolly  hair,  black  skin,  the  jirofile  of  the  face  and 
forehejwJ,  the  oblique  insertion  ot  the  incisive  teeth,  the 
f<irm  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs,  we  8*‘e  the  umloubtinl 
characteristics  of  a  race  peculiar  to  the  A.  continent. 
As  war  ami  tho  slave-tra'ie  have  oftciu  transplauted  the 
Negro  from  his  localities  in  A.,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
parts  of  the  continent  must  be  consi*lercd  as  his  projter 
country,  but  it  may  bo  safely  as.'^umed  lh.it  the  Negro 
is  on  his  n.itive  soil  in  all  the  r'-gi»)us  that  extend  from 
Senegal  soulhwanl,  along  tho  giiif  of  Guinea,  and  soutli 
of  the  equator  as  far  as  tbo sixli'enth  degree  of  latitmle. 
—  The  desert  of  the  Sahara,  and  thesouthern  limits  that 
border  on  Soudan,  swarm  with  innumerable  tribes  of 
mixed  races,  and  living  a  wamlering  life.  They  are  not 
Arabs,  but  tliey  havo  udopt<*<l  tho  religion  of  Moliaminetl. 
Tlie  most  numerous  and  widely  spread  race  of  the  desert 
are  the  Tuangliis.  —  The  mountain  regions  of  the  Atlas, 
as  well  as  the  whole  shore.-i  of  the  Mi*»iiteiTanean  from 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cyrimmc  regions,  have 
been  subject  to  the  invasion  of  comiuerors  ever  since  tlie 
earliest  periods  of  history.  'J  lie  I’boenician,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  V'audals  and  Goth.s,  and  Ar.ibs  from  Asia,  have 
at  different  periods  pos.sessed  portions  of  these  regions, 
and  mixed  their  bloo*I  with  that  of  previous  races.  Th** 
Arab  invasion  has  pro*Uiced  the  most  permanent  effects, 
and  that  nation  now  occnpie.s  thenm.st  fertile  parts  ol  the 
Atlas  region  and  the  towns  on  the  i-oast,  ami  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  to  ns  by  tho  incorrect  appellation  of  Moors 
and  Berbers.  —  Tiie  ruling  race  of  Amhara  and  Tigr^, 
who  are  included  umler  the  name  of  must 

either  belong  to  Arabic  stock,  <*r  if  they  be  considered 
as  a  separate,  they  are  still  a  nearly  related  family.  It  is 
probable  that  the  various  peoples  who  occupy  tlie  widely 
spread  Abys.siiiian  provinci  s  contain  many  varieties  of 
the  human  apeeie.s,  the  remnants  of  nations  become  ex- 
tini't,  or  tho  n.*«ultof  the  intermixture  of  iliffererit  races. 
The  Arab  race,  wliich  sometimes  ha.s  mingle*l  with  h*‘gro 
an*l  other  races,  now  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  north  of  Altyssinia  a.s  far  as  the  Me«literran«‘an;  but 
the  population  of  the  Nile  basin  is  of  a  very  motley 


character.  The  Otptx,  or  descendants  of  the  Egyptians, 
are  reduced  to  a  small  number;  ami  of  all  the  conquerors 
or  settlers  in  Egypt,  none  have  stamped  their  physical 
Rinl  moral  character  so  strongly  on  the  country  as  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  Moliammedan  religion 
has  spread  over  at  least  one  1  bin!  of  the  continent;  and 
•ome  of  its  precepts  and  practices  seem  well  adapted  to_ 


win  the  favor  of  tho  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  ne¬ 
groes,  among  whom  prevails  the  mof.t  disgusting  Feti- 
chisin. — The  only  African  countries  w  here  Christianity  is 
now  establlshe*!,  excepting  tlie  few  European  settle¬ 
ments,  are  Eg^pt  and  Abyssinia.  In  Egypt  it  is  confined 
to  the  Copts,  and  in  Abyssinia  both  iis  doctrines  and 
precepts  are  as  ill  understood  us  they  are  obeyed.  —  'J’lie 
Jews  are  found  in  the  S.imen  of  Abyssinia,  in  Eg\pt,  and 
indeed  scattered  as  far  west  as  the  kingdom  of  Morocco. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  established  themselves  south 
of  the  Sahara.  —  Tlie  Arabic  is  the  only  v  haracler  that 
i.s  now  used  in  Africa  by  those  who  wish  to  read  and 
w'rite,  except  those  employed  l»y  the  people  of  Tigre  and 
Amhara.  Its  use  is,  however,  limited  to  very  few  in  Sou¬ 
dan,  where  it  is  only  great  doctors  who  can  rea*l  ainl 
write.  —  The  Berber  ami  SlielUih  tongui-s  are  spoken  in 
the  Barbary  states,  and  along  the  Atlas  mountains.  The 
Mandingo  language  is  used  Irom  tho  Senegal  to  the  J«i- 
liba.  On  the  western  coast,  a  corrupt  I’ortugnese  is 
hi'anl;  in  tlie  regions  of  Aby.ssinin,  the  Tigr6  and  Am¬ 
hara  tongues  jireviul.  Tlie  languages  of  the  blacks  are 
as  multifarious  as  the  nations.  In  Sahara  alone,  4.3  dia¬ 
lects  are  said  to  be  sjioken.  But  of  all  the  150  languages 
said  to  be  spoken  in  A.,  wo  are  hardly  acquainte*!  with  70. 

V.  Z'HiLOGY.  —  In  the  animal  kiitg<i*»m,  A.  seems 
richer  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  can  enu¬ 
merate  five  times  as  many  species  of  quadrupeds  as  Asia, 
ami  three  times  as  many  as  all  America.  It  excels  Asia 
in  the  size  of  its  colossal  river-horse  (hippiipotaimis). 
gigantic  giraffe,  and  large  antelopes  and  ap*-8.  Tliat  giant 
of  birtls,  tho  ostrich,  is  exclusively  indigiuious  to  Africa. 
But  tlio  most  beneficial  gift  of  nature  to  the  African  is 
the  cami‘1.  the  Constitution  of  wliich  is  in  every  resjiect 
ad.ipted  to  tlie  country  and  climate.  Of  the  quadrumana, 
then*  are  6.5  8peci*'8,  among  wliich  the  most^nteresting  is 
theOiimjianzee,  and  the  most  wonderful  is  the  ferocious 
Gorilla  disc*tvere<}  by  tliedr;ima  tic  traveller  M.du  Chaillu. 
AniongtheotheranimaiR  are  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
the  lion,  panther,  leopard,  (»unce,  jackal,  hyena,  wolf,  fox. 
d»»g, cat,  mongns,  bat.  rat,  marmot  (carm  bare, 

rabbit,  jerboa,  porcupine,  he*lgehog,  mole,  civet-cat,  icli- 
nennion,  bear,  horse,  ass,  zebra,  zelm,  sheep,  goat,  innn- 
niorahle  varieties  of  tlie  gazelle,  the  buffalo,  fallow-deer, 
tin*  roe.  Rwine.  enigalos,  bal>yrou>8a,  and  other  quadru¬ 
peds,  whose  natural  history  has  been  as  yet  by  no  means 
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sufficiently  in  ve^tigated ;  even  the  problematical  unicorn 
is  still  said  to  e\ist  in  the  interior.  Tlic  varieties  of  birds 
are  equally  numerous;  among  which  is  the  crown-bird, 
tlie  most  l»eaiHiful  of  the  feathered  tribes ;  the  flamingo, 
kingfislier.  peli<-an,  and  many  kimls  of  parrots;  the  pea¬ 
cock,  partridge,  plu*a.sant,  widow  and  cardinal-bird;  the 
cuckoo,  thecmulusimlicator.turtb-doves,  pigeons, ducks. 
g»*ese.  Ac.  The  class  of  reptiles  comprisi's  the  crocodile  and 
lK)a-c*in.stricti»r,  with  many  other  serpents,  some  innox- 
iouR.of  hers  high  ly  poison^ms.  The  bays  a  ml  rivers  abound 
in  fish,  hut  the  variety  of  the  species  is  not  so  great  us 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  many  of  the  imist  useful  are 
entirely  wanting.  The  slirubs  and  earth  swarm  with 
termites,  ants,  scolopendras,  spiders  and  caterpillars, 
while  passing  armies  of  l**cnsts  obscure  the  sun  like 
clou*ls.  The  most  beautiful  ins«*ct8  abound. 

VI  Bot\ny.  —  To  the  traveller  who  passes  from  the 
8*mth  of  Europe  to  Tangier,  the  appearance  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast  presents  nothing  remarkably  different  from 
what  he  has  left  in  Europe;  and  along  tho  wliole  of  the 
most  northern  shores  so  great  a  similarity  continues  to 
be  pre.^erved,  that  he  may  fancy  himself  still  in  South 
Spain  or  Italy.  But  as  soon  as  the  chain  of  Atlas  is 
pa.s8cd,  tlie  scene  begins  to  change;  tho  excessive  dry¬ 
ness  *)f  the  climate  on  tlie  northern  bordcTs  of  the  Great 
Desert  is  such,  that  few  trees,  except  the  dat**,  can  main¬ 
tain  an  existence.  It  is,  )iow*‘ver.  in  this  ari*l  region, 
where  rain  sehloin  falls,  that  the  groves  of  date  jialms 
form  a  screen  impervious  to  tlie  rays  of  tlie  sun,  ami 
cherish  beneath  tlndr  shade,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
pomegranate,  ami  the  vine,  the  latter  of  which  climlis  to 
tlie  suniniit  of  their  trunks  by  means  of  its  tuiste*!  ten¬ 
drils.  Although  reared  in  constant  shade, all  these  fruits 
acquire  a  more  delicious  flavor  than  in  what  would  seem 
a  more  favorable  climate.  —  In  Egypt,  the  European 
plants  begin  to  disappear;  in  the  districts  still  watered 
by  tbe  Nile,  we  fiml  all  the  richness  of  vegetation  of  the 
spring  months  of  Barbary:  abundance  of  rice,  barley, 
and  wheat:  rich  fields  of  sugar-cane:  olives,  figs,  vines, 
and  plantains  tliat  have  been  introdm*ed :  while  in  the 
hotter  or  drier,  or  more  southern,  the  date  is  tho  chief 
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object  of  the  8cenc^3^  In 
the  richer  parts  of  the 
country  we  find  tho 
acacias  which  produce 
gum-arabic,  large  tama¬ 
risk-trees,  called  atle, 
great  quantities  of  the 
senna  plant  (0./.s^ia  o6- 
tusi/iAiU  and  other  spe¬ 
cies),  intermixed  with 
various  herbs  belonging 
to  tropical  genera.  Cot¬ 
ton,  coffee,  indigo,  and 
tobacco  are  cultitated 
with  the  greatest  suc- 
c*‘ss.  In  Alyssinia  aro 
fii*Ht  found  Hjiecies  of 
the  ginger  tribe  (N'ciVa- 
‘miue(E).  in  the  form  of 
cardamoms.which  aft«-r- 
waid  become  a  feature 
of  African  veg*'tation  ^8.- 
W’itliin  the  trojiics.  —  In 
the  eqiiinoclial  parts  of 
Africa  all  trees  of  European  regetation,  nnd  even  the  date- 
tree  itself,  disaiipear;  wlu'ro  moisture  exists  in  sufticieiit 
abundance  to  favor  vegetation,  the  fl«»ra  partakes  in  a 
certain  degree,  particularly  on  the  east  si<Ie.  of  the  plants 
of  India,  but  i.s  to  a  much  gn  ater  extent  compose*!  of 
PIMJci«‘S  peciilia*'  t*)  it.self.  'J  he  landscape  is  characterized 
by  masses  of  the  unwiel*ly  Baobab  {Adansfivia).  biigo 
c*)tton-trees  {Jiombax  j^e.vtandrum),  large  gramineous 
plants  with  branching  stems,  sago  palms  {Siigus  rajihia)^ 
and  others  of  the  same  majestic  tribe.  In  some  {daces 
the  w’oods  abound  in  {dne-a{)}dcs,  wlii*  li,  altliough  not 
natives  of  the  continent,  have  established  theinselv«-8  ns 
comidetely  as  in  their  native  stations  in  tnqiieal  Amer¬ 
ica.  M'itli  the  general  nature  of  tho  vegetation  change 
also  the  Sjiecies  that  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  man. 
In  tlio  troi>ieal  regi*»ii8  of  Africa,  no  waving  fields  of 
corn  reward  tlie  labors  of  tho  liusbandinan ;  the  vine  is 
unkninvn,  the  figs  are  of  other  and  of  useless  species, 
and  of  all  the  nurth*‘rn  fruits  the  orange  and  the  lime 
alone  remain.  In  tiieir  stead  tlie  cassava  {Jatr(g)}ia 
mamh<>t).  the  yam  {Diaacoreu)^  tlie  pigeon-jiea 
cajan)^  and  the  grouiul-nut  {Arachis  hii}»>g(i(i\  are  the 
farinaceous  {dants;  tlic  {lapaw  {Cariva  popayu),,  the 
tamariml,  and  tlie  nitta  or  doura-tree  {Parkin  A/Vi- 
cana),  are  tho  fruits  in  some  places;  tlie  Senegal  cus¬ 
tard  apple  (Anewa  Smegahtiyis)^  the  gray  I'liini  {Pari’ 
nariani),  ami  the  Safu,  in  others;  and  the  bread-fruit 
of  Bidynosia  is  rcq^reseiited  by  a  large  tree  called  mu- 
eanga,  the  seeds  of  whicli  arc  asagreealile  as  hazelnuts. 
As  we  approach  the  southern  point  of  tliis  continent,  a 
new  change  passes  over  (ho  Jaee  of  nature;  irojdcal 
jdants  disajipear  as  the}'  liavo  formerly  ai'iieaied,  ij*»t 
however  to  find  their  places  occuided  by  tlie  plants  of 
tho  north,  but  to  contciiiidate  an  order  of  vegetable 
life  80  different,  that  its  W'ry  genera  lia*!  been  |)re-- 
viously  unseen.  The  Kari'oos  ot  the  Cape  Colony  aro 
the  residence  of  fleshy,  leafle^8,  distorted,  6ha{te1e^8 
tribes  of  Sta|>elias,  of  Meseiiihryaiithemunis,  En)dior- 
bias.  Cra>sn}as,  Aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  eacli 
holding  to  the  soil  by  the  weak  snpixtrt  of  a  single, 
wiry  root,  and  feeding  rather  upon  the  dews  of  In-aveii 
than  tbe  moisture  of  tho  soil,  —  a  situation  to  whi*.li 
they  are  admirably  mlaiit***!  by  the  want  or  imjierfect 
state  of  their  evaporating  jiores,  8*i  that  w  hatever  hniiii*!- 
ity  they  are  able  to  collect  is  {larted  with  as  slowly  as 
the  limited  supply  is  furnished  to  them.  Ann>ng  lliese 
grow  stunteil  bushes  of  endless  s{)ecie8  of  hcatli  (7  nVw), 
and  succulent  geraniums  {Pt  largi.iiiinti),  sinuig-sci  nt*  d 
Buchu  plants  (Dioaina',  ami  a  great  variety  of  shrubby 
Oimpositcr.  The  liill.s  and  rocks  are  scattered  over  with 
a  remarkable  tribe  of  {)laiit8  called  Cycndeie.  interme¬ 
diate,  as  It  were,  bet  we*  n  ferns  and  palms;  the  {ilains 
are  permaiientiy  clothed  with  juitches  of  a  rusb-like 
plant  called  Pi'sHo.  —  At  Cajic  Tiiwn  has  be<n  in  ro- 
duced  the  American  aloe,  and  tbe  oaks  ami  stj'iie- 
pines  of  Europe  have  found  a  cong*'nial  climate.  —  .Sueb 
are  the  ni«'rc  prominent  features  of  tbe  vegetation  of 
Africa.  Its  islan*l8  partake  m*»re  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  the  flora  of  the  adjacent  continent. 

VII.  GEOGR.\pnic.\L  Divisions.  —  Any  distribution  of 
Africa  founded  on  its  p*>liticnl  divisions  being  almost 
iini)oasil)le  In  the  incomi»lete  fitate  of  our  knowledge  of 
(his  continent,  we  liave  adopt***!  the  Ibllowiiig,  which, 
arbitrary  and  liable  to  objection  as  it  is,  will  at  least 
show  umler  what  particular  heads  further  information 
will  be  foun<l.  1.  The  region  from  the  Orange  ii\er 
southward,  comprehending  the  Cape.  Odonyy  and  ex- 
temling  eastwanl  to  the  Great  Fish  river. —  2.  The  east¬ 
ern  coast,  from  the  Great  Fish  river  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Portugue808ettl*'meiits,near  Delagoa  bay;  com- 
preliending  the  sea-coast  occuided  by  the  Cajfrea,  or 
Aatal.  —  Z.  From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cniie  Guardafui, 
comprehending  iSofaJu,  the  settleim  iits  on  the  Zarnluyi 
river,  Mozambique,  and  the  native  tribes  *if  the  coast  and 
the  interior.  From  the  neigliborho*'*!  of  Ca{'e  Delgado 
north,  we  find  the  names  of  '/.auguthar  and  Ajan ;  the 
last-named  coast  terminating  at  tlie  great  eastern  cape. 
4.  The  Abyssinian  coniiti  ies.  with  which  may  be  groupi  d 
the  almost  unknow  n  regions  that  border  to  the  south, 
with  tlie  Gm lias. the S*»maulia.  Danakil,  and  other  tribes.^ 
6.  The  country  of  the  Jiahr-el-Abiad,  or  great  western 
branch  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  eastern  deserts, 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Re-1  sea.  Z>ar/«r  and  Kordofan 
may  be  conveniently  arrange*!  in  this  division,  to  which 
b**!oiig  iSermwar,  and  E'gypt.  —  6.  The 

region  west  of  Egypt,  known  by  the  Arabs  by  the  gen* 
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•ral  njime  of  Mugrob,  or  the  TFes/,  and  often  included 
by  Kuropojiiis  iu  the  collective  term  of  Barbary^  ex- 
t.-nding  to  the  extremity  of  the  Atlas,  tmd  including 
tlic  political  divisions  of  Tripoli^  Barcay  TuniHy 
Riid  M'trftcco,  The  chief  westward  from  Fczziin 

may  be  classed  under  this  head,  and  placed  in  (he  divi¬ 
sion  of  BpI'd-^l^Jfi'idy  or  laud  of  dates.  —  7.  The  Sukuruy 
or  tlie  Great  Desert,  with  some  of  the  o.ises.  —  H.  Tlie 
coast  from  the  Senegal  to  the  didbi  of  the  Quorra,  in¬ 
cluding  the  countries  ered  by  tlie  Senegal,  Uambia,  j 
llio  Grande,  &c.,  and  the  cojist  of  Guinea,  with  the 
states  in  the  interior,  under  ilio  general  name  of  UWem 
Niyritia.  —  9.  The  region  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to 
Cai»6  Negro,  compreheinliug  a  long  line  of  coast  littli* 
known,  and  an  interior  still  less  explored,  under  the 
name  of  SmiUum  Nigntia^  including  the  names  of 
L'Hingn^  OiTigOy  Angaliiy  anti  Bmgufla. 

Vlil.  The  African  islands,  not  immediately  bordering 
on  the  coast,  consist  of  the  following  chief  groups,  (»r 
single  islands  :  —  N’nrik  Atlantic  Ojiean.  The  Madeiras, 
Ari  Inpclago  of  the  Canaries,  the  ten  Cape  Verde  Is¬ 
lands,  Islamls  in  (lie  Biglit  of  Biafra;  Fernando  Ft>, 
Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas,  Anno  Bom,  &c.  —  The  nine 
Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  considered  by  some 
goograpliers  as  belonging  to  Africa. —  South  Atlantic 
Ocean.  St.  Matthew  —  Ascension  —  St.  Helena.  —  The 
three  small  islands  of  Tristan  d’ Acunha.  —  South  Indian 
Octan.  Madagascar,  which  may  be  considered  as  tin* 
centre  of  an  archip  -lagi)  of  small  islands,  to  whicli  bc*- 
long  the  Mauritius  and  Bourb«m,  the  C<>m<»ro  Islaixls  in 
the  Mozaml>i(iiie  chmnel,  the  Seyclielles,  witli  the  Ami- 
rantes:  and  tne  i.-.land3  tm  the  coast  of  Zaiiguebar. — 
N 'rtk  Imlian  Oce  in,  The  islamls  of  .'*oc<»tra,  <*iT  Cajic 
Guardafui.  The  islands  of  the  Ki*d  sea  are  generally 
small  and  inconsiderable,  and  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  .\rabian  and  African  coasts,  to  which  they  nia\ 
be  respectively  assigned  according  to  their  degree  of 
proximity. 

IX.  —  Kopope\n  PossF.ssnxs  in  Africa.  —  Ihriu- 
gu^.se.  The  government  of  the  Madeiras  —  of  Die  Cape 
Verde  Islands;  and  the  small  jiosts  of  Cucheu  on  the 
San  Domingo,  Bissio,  Ziugliioor,  Fariin  and  Geba  —  of 
St.  Thonnvs,  and  Prince's  Island  —  the  postofWhyduh 
in  Dahomey  —  the  captaincy  or  government  of  Congo 
and  Angola,  coU'isting  mainly  of  a  few  towns  and 
posts  —  the  Mi>z.im:)i  pie  government,  on  the  coasts  of 
Sofala  and  Moz;iml)i(jue,  extending  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Cape  Delgado:  it  is  (ilvi<b-d  into  seven  captain¬ 
cies,  but  the  real  possessions  of  the  Portuguese  are  now 
few  and  insecure;  the  chief  are,  the  litde  island  of  Mo¬ 
zambique,  and  the  settlements  of  Quilimaiie,  Senna, Tette, 
M.inie.i,  on  the  Zambesi  river.  Melinda,  once  a  flourish¬ 
ing  Portuguo.se  settlement  on  the  Zaiiguebar  coast,  is 
now  liescrted  by  that  nation.  —  l'.ngU$h.  Bathurst,  on  a 
Rin  ill  isle  at  tiie  outlet  of  the  Gambia,  and  a  few  posts 
d-‘pendcut  upon  it — the  estal)lishmeiit  of  Sierra  Leone — 
the  establishments  on  the  Gold  ami  Slave  Coast,  all,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  witliin  the  .\sh:intee  territory.  Cape  Coast  is 
the  chief  position:  the  rest  are  of  little  imporbanco—- 
tlie  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  occupied  in  1S28,  Ascension, 
St.  Helena,  and  the  i.sl  uids  of  Tristan  d' Acunha  —  the 
colony  of  the  C.ipe  of  Good  Hope  —  the  Mauritius,  and 
u  number  of  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Madagascar 
archipelago.  —  Fr<nich.  Tlie  state  of  Algiers  on  tlie 
northern  coast  of  Africa  —  on  tlie  ,Senegil  uml  Gambia 
coast,  the  district  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  Goreo  ~  the 
isle  of  Bourbon,  and  St.  .Mario,  near  Madagascar,  with  a 
few  posts  on  the  bitter  islami. —  Spanish.  The  Presidios. 
near  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
wliich  contain  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  &c.  —  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Canaries,  consisting  of  seven  larger 
and  about  thirteen  sin  ill  t  islands.  —  Dutch.  The  only 
Dutch  possessions  now  in  Africa  are  some  posts  of  forts 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  ami  cliiolly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ashantoe  empire  :  the  principal  place  is  Elmina,  the  res¬ 
idence  of  the  governor-general.  —  Danish.  These  area 
few  unimportant  p'>-.ts.  alsoonthe  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts, 
an  l  within  the  Ashaiitoe  d  »minion.  Christiansborg  is 
the  chief  place,  and  the  residence  of  tlie  governor-gen- 

—  OUoinan.  These  are  really  foreign  possessions, 
being  held  by  Turkish  authorities,  who  are  nominally 
dependent  on  the  Siiltin  of  Constantinople.  Tliey  are 
Egypt,  the  Eastern  Desert,  the  Wailys  of  Siwah,  Khar- 
geii.  Ac..  Nubia,  Seiimuir,  Kordolau,  Ac.  —  Jntlepeudenl. 
Tin*  republic  of  Liberia. 

X.  Pohul^tion.  —  The  aggregate  population  of  Africa 
is  estimated  by  Bthin  nud  ITaj/arr,  of  Gotha,  at  20o,2l9,- 
6^M)  ill  187S. 

ATrit'a,  in  Pennn.y  a  vil.  of  Franklin  co ,  7  miles  E.  of 
Cliambersburg. — In  Georgia,  a  \illage  of  Heard  co. 

-A  village  of  Spalding  co.;  poyi.  l,uRu. 

Af'  rioaii.  n  [Gcog.)  A  native  of  Africa. 

— a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Africa. 

African  Association.  A  society  formed  in  London,  in 
1788,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  encouragement  to  travel¬ 
lers  and  scientific  men  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Four  travellers  were  successively  engaged,  and  among 
them  tlio  C'delirated  Mungo  Park.  In  DO  the  associa¬ 
tion  w.u  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety. 

Afrie.tn  Company.  A  society  of  merchants,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  reiirn  of  Charles  II.,  for  trading  to  Africa, 
ami  incorporated  in  1754.  When  the  exponsi-s  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse,  its  char¬ 
ter  W5i8  recalled  by  parliament,  and  its  possessions  were 
annexed  to  Sierra  Leone. 

African  Hemp.  Fibres  remarkable  for  their  strength, 
produced  hy  several  species  of  SansevierOy  a  genus  of 
plants  included  in  the  oriler  Liliace.cr.  These  fibres  are 
also  known  :<s  bowstring  liemp. 

African  Islands*  A  cluster  of  low  islands  in  the  In¬ 


dian  Ocean,  on  one  of  wliich  the  SpitfirCy  a  ship  of  the 
Kiiglifth  uavy,  was  wrecked,  -lat  Aug.,  IbOl.  Lat.  4° 

S. ;  Loll.  E. 

African  Mtthodist  Lpiscopal  and  Zion  Churches.  See 
Mt'i'iiODi.sr. 

AJiican  Teak.  The  timber  of  the  Oldfield ia  Af/icanay 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Luphorbiacae.  It 
is  e.xceediugiy  »troug  and  durable. 

Af'ricnius.  See  SciiM0,(Vubliu8  Ct>rnelius.) 

j  Al‘'rikeali,  Ai'kiki.ah,  or  A  seaport  of 

the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  was 
taken  by  Lliarles  V.,  who  demolished  its  iorlifications. 
Pp.  djOUO.  llo  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tunis. 

AI’S8ias*s,  or  Afscijars,  n.pl.  A  1‘ersian  tribe,  of  foreign 
origin,  who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Turkomans. 
They  are  comprised  under  two  tlivisious,  Shamloo  and 
Kirkloo,  and  reside  for  the  most  part  in  town>,  of  w'hich 
Abivertaml  Helatarethe  principal.  The  tribe  is  said 
to  occupy  altogether  20,000  houses. 

Aft,  ativ.  [-\.  8.  afty  behind.]  See  Abaft. 

Af 'terj  a.  [A.  S.  crflery  from  cefty  efl.  after,  again.] 
Subsequent,  succeeding;  a.s,  an  after  period  of  life. 

Aftor,  prrp.  Posterior  iu  time. 

“  Good  after  ill.  and  after  pain  delight ; 

Alteraaic,  like  the  sceuea  oi  day  aud  night. ’'--Dryden. 

— Following  in  place; — commonly  applied  to  words  of  mo¬ 
tion;  as,  he  came  afte.Vy  and  stood  behind  lum. 

“  Sometimes  I  placed  a  third  prism  a/<er  a  second,  and  sometimes 
a  fourth  after  the  third."— Aeitlua. 

— In  jmrsuitof;  in  search  of;  following.  —  Concerning;  in 
relation  to. 

After  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  1  Sam.  xxix.  14. 

"  I  will  inquire  after  him." 

—  In  imitation^f. 

"This  allusion  is  after  the  oriental  manner.*’— Pope. 

—  According,  or  in  proportion  to.  (O.) 

After,  «t/r.  In  succeeding  time  or  place;  afterward.  It 
is  uS'  d  of  time  nnmtioned  as  succeeding  some  other.  So 
we  cannot  say,  ‘*1  shall  be  happy  a/Ver,  luit  hereafter;  ” 
but  we  say.  “  1  was  first  made  miserable  by  the  loss,  but 
was  after  happier.'’ 

(Aa«b)  Moro  aft,  or  toward  the  stern;  as,  the  after 
sails. 

After  all.  At  last;  in  fine;  in  conclusion ;  upon  the 
whole. 

Af'ter-ag^os,  n.  pZ,  Succe.ssive  times  ;  posterity. 

What  an  opinion  will  after-ages  entertain  of  this  religion?  " — 
Addison. 

Af'tor-blrtli,  n.  (Med.)  The  membrane  in  which  the 
fa'tus  is  involved,  which  is  brought  away  after  delivery. 
The  placenta. 

Af 'ter-clap,  n.  An  unexpected  incident  after  an  affair 
i:<  supposed  to  be  ended. 

Af'ler-coiner,  A  successor. 

Af'tor-cost,  n.  Expenses  wliich  are  incurred  after  the 
original  bargain  or  plan  is  finished. 

Af 'ter-orop,  n.  The  second  crop  orproduceofa  grounc 
in  the  same  year. 

Af 'tc^r-flaiiip*  n.  The  familiar  term  for  the  suffocating 
ga.s,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  which  remains 
in  a  coal-mine  after  an  explosion  of  fire-damp. — See  FiRii- 

DAMP. 

Af 'ler-<lay,  n.  A  future  day. 

Af 'ter-5;'Uiiio,  n.  A  new  expedient  after  the  original 
jdaii  ha>  mi^can•il•d.  “To  play  an  after-game.** 

Af'ter-iiiatli,  n.  (Agric.)  The  grass  which  grows  after 
the  hay  has  been  mowed  and  made.  It  is  also  called 
rowen,  rowett,  latter-math,  and,  when  left  long  upon  tlie 
land,  fogy.  M  hell  made  into  hay,  it  is  not  good  f(»r  liorses. 
especially  those  which  are  driven  fast  and  work  hard. 
Cows  and  sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  not  injurious  to 
them  M  hether  it  be  more  profitable  to  cut  a  second  crop 
of  hay,  or  to  feed  off  the  after-math,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  and  situations.  Unless  the  niea<low8  can 
be  irrigated,  or  well  manureil,  taking  off  twm  crops  of  bay 
in  one  year  exhausts  them,  and  is  apt  to  pnalm-e  moss, 
which  the  tread  of  sheep  and  cattle  prevents. 

Af 'ter-most,  a.  (Haut.)  Hindermost;  nearest  the 
stern ;  — oj>posed  to  foremost. 

Af'teriioon,  n.  Thatspace,  or  interval,  which  is  from 
twelve  at  noon  till  the  evening.  Figuratively,  the  de¬ 
cline.  “  Tlie  o  fternoon  of  life.” 

Af  tcr-pains*  n.  pi.  (JAd.)  The  pains  after  birth, 
caused  by  tlie  delivery  of  the  ]>lacentR. 

Af 'tei*-proof,  n.  Evidence  posterior  to  the  thing  in 
question. 

Af  ^ter-sails,  n.  pi.  (Nani.)  The  sails  of  tho  mizzen¬ 
mast,  and  the  stays  between  the  main  and  the  iiiizzeu- 
imists. 

Af't^r-taste,  n.  A  ta-ste  remaining  upon  the  tongue 
after  eating  or  drinking. 

Af 'tor-tiioug:lit.  n.  Reflection  or  thought  arising 
after  the  finishing  of  a  thing;  —  repentance. 

Af'for-f lines,  ?J. /d.  In  time  to  come;  future  ages. 

:  Af 'terward,  adv.  [A.  S.  tr/Ver,  after,  and  loeard,  to¬ 
wards.]  In  Micceedlng  or  future  time,  referring  to  some¬ 
thing. which  in  eceded.  and  which  it  is  8uppos<xi  to  follow. 
—  This  word  is  al>o  written  afterwardSy  but  less  pro¬ 
perly. 

,  Af'ton,  in  lllinoiSy  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.;  pop. 
873. 

Afton,  in  Totoa.  a  post-village,  capital  of  Union  co., 
about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Des  Mtdnes;  pop.  961. 

Afton,  n  Minnesotay  a  post^township  of  Washington 
co.,  about  3  miles  below  Hudson, Wisconsin;  pop.  825, 
AlsOy  a  post-village  in  this  township,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  St.  Croix.  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Afton,  n  New  Vorky  B.  post-town.'^hip  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Chenango  co.,  on  the  ^Susquehanna  river;  ptip.  l,9oL 


Afton,  in  Wisconsiny  a  post-village  in  Rock  township, 
Rock  CO.,  about  7  miles  from  .Janesville;  pop.  about  500. 

Af  a  town  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  presi¬ 

dency  of  Bengal,  Hindostau,  near  the  Kumaon  moun¬ 
tains.  Lat.  29°  25' N.;  Lon.  78°4u'E. 

or  Aoha,  7i.  The  name  of  u  dignity,  also  an 
epilhot  of  respect,  among  the  Turks.  It  signifies  literally 
a  great  man,  a  lord,  or  a  commander.  In  Turkey,  tlio 
Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  while  that  corps  existeu,  was 
their  comuiumling  olficer  or  colonel,  w’hose  place  was 
one  of  high  authority  and  dignity  in  the  state.  There  is 
also  iheFpahilar-aga,  that  is,  the  colonel  of  tlie  spabis, 
or  cavalry.  The  Capi- Aga.  or  (Japi-Agas.si,  the  chief  of 
the  eunuchs,  is  one  of  the  principal  otticers  of  the  court 
of  Constantinople. 

A'l^a,  a  lofty  round  mountain  in  Brazil,  on  the  route  from 
Miims  de  Gastello  to  the  frontiers  of  Miuas-Geraes. 

Ag'^ably,  a  town  built  of  stone,  on  the  Tuat  ojusis.  be¬ 
tween  Tripoli  and  Timlmctoo,  Africa.  It  is  a  station 
wliere  merchants  meet  for  bu.siuess  transactions.  Lab 
20°  N.;  Lon.  0°  50'  E. 

Ag'^ades,  or  .Agadez,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  and  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Asbcii,  tribnbiry  to  the  king 
of  Timbuctoo.  It  is  situated  on  a  “green  spot”  in  the 
desert,  where  the  Soudan  merchants  a.ssemble  at  fixed 
periods  to  transact  business  with  those  of  Fiorlherii  Af¬ 
rica.  Lat.  1S°N.;  Lou  13°  E. 

A'g'iulir,  or  Santa  Ckuz,  a  seaport  town  of  Morocco,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  most  .'^.iu  the  empire:  l.at. 
30°  26'  35"  N.,  Lon.  9°  36'  50"  W.  The  vast  sandy  deserts 
of  N.  Africa  commence  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Agadir, 
ami  hence  its  bay  is  aptly  termed  by  the  Arabs  BaO-Sou- 
daUy  that  is,  Gate,  of  the  Blacks.  Pop.  about  500. 

A'.j’ag',  a  king  of  the  Anialekites,  wlio,  on  the  Israelites 
coming  out  of  Egypt,  attacked  them  in  the  w  ilderness 
and  slew  all  stragglers.  A.  was  a  general  name  of  the 
kings  ot  the  Anialekites. 

Again',  adv.  [A.  S.  dgen.'\  A  second  time;  once  more; 
marking  the  repetition  of  the  same  thing. — -Qu  tUeothei 
hand.  —  On  another  part. 

*' Behold  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow : 

Ajiatn,  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  thelab'riug  woods  below." —Z)ry(Zcn. 

—  In  return.  —  Back. 

— Ill  order  of  rank  and  distinction ;  marking  distributi(*u. 

“  Question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part 
of.'iaorator?  He  answered.  Action.  Wbatnext?  Action.  What 
next,  again  t  Action."  —Bacon. 

—  Besides;  in  any  other  time  or  place. 

"  There  is  not  in  the  world  again  such  a  spring  of  brave  military 
I>eople  as  iu  England. " — Bacon. 

Again  and  again.  With  frequent  repetition;  often. 

This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings ;  it  must 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  close  attention."  — ZocArc. 

Against',  [ A.  S.  Contrary;  opposite, in 

general;  in  opposition  to  any  prrson. 

"His  hand  will  be  against  every  man."— Gcti.  xvI.  12. 

— In  contradiction  to  any  opinion ;  as.'a  collection  of  tracts 
against  slavery. 

— With  contrary  motion  or  tendency;  used  of  material 
actiou. 

"The  kite  flieth  against  the  wind.’’— ^acon. 

—  Contrary  to  rule  or  law;  as,  a  thing  the  law  of 

nature. 

—  Opposite  to,  iu  place. 

‘^Against  the  Tiber's  mouth,  but  far  away.’’— 2>ry<Zen. 

—  In  provision  for;  in  expectation  of. 

"Tho  like  charge  was  given  them  against  the  time  they  should 
come  to  settle  themselves  in  tho  laud  promised."  — Hooker. 

Agaliliat'olite^  ti.  [Or.  aoa/ma,  image, /rl/mj,  stone.] 
(A/m.)  A  name  originally  given  to  a  variety  of  PiniU 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  carving  grotesque  figures  and 
idols.  These  minerals  vary  in  color  from  grayish-green 
to  yellow  and  red ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  soft  and 


A  CHINESE  BASSO-RELIEVO  CARVED  IN  AO.tLMATOLITB. 


unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  capable  of  being  ent  and 
polished.  They  consist  solely  of  silica  and  alumina, 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  potash.  Before  the 
blowpipe  they  whiten,  but  are  infusible. 
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A^nries:a«  or  G\lleoa,  an  island  of  Africa,near  Mada- 
giiscar;  L.it.  12'  N.;  U>n.  54°  8'  E. 

A^uriocliiiin«  n.  [Ur.  agallochon^  to  exult.]  {^kd.) 
A loes-wcoil,  supposed  to  be  the  wood  of  the  Exccearia 
agaUoclta.  Aloes-wood  is  imported  from  China  in  small, 
compact,  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  yellow,  rusty -brown 
color,  with  bhick  or  purpl>>h  veins,  and  sometimes  of  a 
black  color.  It  h;is  a  bitterish,  resinous  taste,  and  a 
slight  aromatic  smell. 

A;;;arma,  7^  (Law)  An  impression  or  image  of 

anything  on  a  seal. 

As:'al-woo<l,  n.  See  Eaols-wood. 

A;f'Hma,  the  appellation  given  to  a  body  of  troops,  in 
Macedonia,  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  legion. 

[‘»r.  a,  priv.,  and  gumos^  marriage  ]  (Bot,)  A 
name  given  by  some  authors  to  the  large  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  called  Flowerless  or  Cryptogamic 
plants.  —  See  CaYPro  sAMi  v. 

A^aiiiem'tioii,  kingof  Mycenie  and  Argos, son  of  Atre- 
us  and  Eriphyle,  brother  of  Mcnelaus  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  the 
earliest  and  most  credible  authors,  llomer  and  Hesiod, 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  long  train  of  horrors  whicli,  ac¬ 
cording  to  later  writers,  laid  waste  the  house  of  Ihdops. 
(So©  Atreus,  Pel  )P<,  Tantalus,  Tiiyestes.)  A.  and  his 
brother  were  cailetl  Atridtne,  from  their  fither’s  name, 
according  to  the  Grecian  custom  of  giving  to  tlio  son  a 
palroni/mic  name.  He  married  Clytcmnesfra,  sister  of 
Helen.  The  Trojan  w.ir  arose  out  of  the  abdiu’liun  of 
Helen  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  said,  that  a  number  of  tiie  princes  of  Greece 
having  been  drawn  togeth  r  as  suitors  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  boiiuty  of  Helen,  Tyndarus,  exacted  an  oath  from 
them,  that  on  whomsoever  the  cdioice  sliould  fall,  if  tlie 
maid  sliouhl  be  carried  off.  all  the  ri*st  should  unite  to 
recover  her;  and  that  in  virtue  of  thi.s  oath,  the  conled- 
enite  princes  .cssembleil  under  the  command  <»f  A.  They 
were  long  detained  in  the  bay  of  Aulis,  in  Bmotia,  by  a 
calm,  occasioned  by  the  anger  of  Diana  (see  Iphkiexia), 
but  finally  arrived  l)ef)re  Troy.  During  the  siege  of  this 
town,  protracted  for  ten  years,  A.  appears  .superior  to  the 
other  chiefs  in  battle  and  in  council,  and  maintains, 
umier  all  circumstances,  the  dignity  of  a  comniamler. 
The  most  memoraldo  event  of  the  siege  of  Tn)y  is  the 
qu;irrel  of  A.  and  Achdles  (see  AcillLixs),  the  subject  of 
the  Iliad,  in  which  the  foi  mer  placed  himself  very  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  wrong.  Returning  from  Tvoy,  A.  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  his  wife;  wlio,  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  had  tormed  an  adulterous  attachment  with  .Egis- 
thus,  son  of  liis  uncle  Thyestes.  This  catastrophe  is  the 
subject  of  the  A'/aln^•.'un  >n  of  .Eschylus,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  compositions  in  the  raiiae  of  the  Grecian  drama 
Orestes,  son  of  A.,  then  a  child,  wsis  saved  by  the  c:ire 
of  his  tutor,  and  timely  flight.  \  rt  -r  passing  seven  j'ears 
in  exile,  he  retuni'Ml  in  secret,  avenac*d  his  lather  s  death 
by  the  slaughter  of  his  mother  and  of  .Egisthus,  and  n*- 
covered  liis  paternal  kingdom,  whbdi  he  ruled  with  honor. 

A^aiiie'<1es  and  Trbplio'niiiM*  two  architects 
wlio  designed  the  entrance  of  ilie  temple  of  Dtdphi,  for 
which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever  gift  was  most 
advantageou.s  for  a  man  to  recedve.  Three  days  after, 
they  were  found  dead  in  their  bods. 

A^aincii'tiouH,  in  Mdne,^  mountain  of  York  co.,  4 
mib‘8  from  York  Harbor.  It  affords  pasture  uj)  to  its 
summit,  073  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  U  a  seamark  for 
the  entrance  of  Piscataqua  river.  Lat.  43®  16' N. ;  Lou. 
70®  30'  W. 

Asr'ama.  fGr.  agamai,  to  wonder  at.]  (Z'dil.)  A  gen.  of 
lizards,  distinguished  by  their  sht)rt  and  thick  body, 
covered  with  a  lax  skin,  which  is  capable  of  being 
inflated  with  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  They  are 
freqii'Uitly  beset  with  spines,  which  are  raised  up  when 
the  skin  is  inflated,  pr.  S'utinga  formidable  array.  Many 
of  them  are  capalde  of  changing  the  color  of  the  skin. 
Different  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Asia,  .Africa, 
Australia,  ami  America.  TIio  frdfed  Agama,  a  native 
of  .Australia,  is  a  very  extraordinary-looking  animal. 
Around  its  neck,  and  c  >vering  its  shoulders,  it  carries  a 
frill,  which,  on  the  approach  «)f  danger,  elevatifd. 

n.  {ZfHjl.)  Tlio  Trophia  cr^pi/aus,  an  interest¬ 
ing  bird,  sometimes  also  termed  the  G  UBIu-eusle  l  Tram- 
classeil  by  Dallas  amang  cr.ine.s,  by  Brissou  among 
pheasants,  and  making  the  tii>t  g<*nus  in  Temminck's 
AltcOtrides.  It  is  the  size  of  a  phea.sant  or  large  fowl, 
but  appears  larger  fr'>m  having  a  long  neck,  and  from 
standing  high  on  its  legs  It  inhabits  the  forests  of 
tropical  America,  and  never  vi  its  the  cleart'd  grounds 
or  the  settlements.  It  is  not  easily  tamed,  but  becomes 
attached  to  its  henelV’tor  with  all  the  fomlnc.ss  nnd 
fidelity  of  the  dog.  It  is  fond  of  caresses,  and  offers  its 
head  and  neck  to  be  stroked.  The  peculiar  noise  made 
by  the  Agami,  without  opening  the  hill,  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  clmnicteristics  The  sound  is  some¬ 
times  pr«-ceded  by  a  wild  cry,  interrupted  by  a  call 
Boaiewhat  like  ‘•scherck,*’  “scherck.*’  ami  then  follow’s 
the  characteristic  noise  resembling  the  syllables,  “Too, 
too,  too.”  During  tliis  the  breast  is  seen  to  heave,  as  in 
birds  while  singing,  though  the  hill  remains  shut.  This 
extraordinary  sound  is  attributed  to  a  sort  of  viuitrilo- 
qui.sm. 

As:'Hnioiit9.  u.  (But.)  Tliat  which  has  no  visible  flowers 
or  sensual  organs,  like  the  Againaj. 

one  of  the  badrone  islands,  where  Magellan 
w.is  killed,  on  a  vt»yage  in  search  of  the  Muluccius 
Pip.  3.0)1.  —  A  Spanish  governor  re.sides  here. 

AjTllliip'pt**  “I*  (if'-g.)  A  relehrated 

fountain  of  Bosotia,  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Helicon.  It 
flows  into  the  Permes.sus.  and  i.s  sacred  to  the  Mu8e.s, 
who,  from  it,  were  called  .AgHnipp«‘<les. 

n.  [The  pi.  t»f  the  Gr.  agapfi.  love,  or  chnrity.] 
{Ecd.  Hut.)  The  name  given  to  those  meetings  of  lhe| 
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early  Christians  where  they  sat  and  ate,  at  a  common 
table,  ol  toi'd  wliich  had  been  pro\j(U-d  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  ol  the  members  of  the  society,  llie  enter- 
tiiinmeut  being  eoiiclmleil  with  tlie  holy 'kiss.  These 
meetings,  wiiich  were  usually  held  in  the  same  house 
or  apartment  in  which  ihey  assembled  lor  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  are  at  least  mentioned  once  in  the  yew  TeAnment. 
namel3’,  in  the  12th  veise  of  the  epistle  of  .June,  where 
it  is  said  of  certain  unworthy  bretliren,  “Those  are 
spots  in  your  fea.sts  of  charity.”  These  love  feasts  seem 
to  have  continued  to  be  generally  celebrated  for  several 
centuries.  Ecclesiastical  writers  mention  three  kinds 
of  them,  —  first,  those  whicli  took  place  at  marriages, 
called  the  nuptial  or  coiinuhial  agap«T>,  to  which  the 
bi.sliop  or  pastor  was  usually  invited;  second,  the  anni¬ 
versary,  or,  as  they  were  called,  natal  agapie,  whicli 
were  held  in  the  churches  on  the  festivals  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs;  and  thinl,  the  fimeial  agapfe,  at  the  interments 
of  members  of  the  congregation.  The  celebration  of 
the  love-feasts  in  the  churches  w'as  at  length  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  2oth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laudicea, 
iiiA.  D.  3Ci;  although  tlio  enactment  would  seem  fora 
consMerable  time  not  to  have  been  quite  effectual,  since 
AVe  find  it  repeatedly  renewed  by  sul^sequent  councils. 

A^-apsi'iKO'iiistiQis*  n.  [From  Or.  lovo,  ami 

■iii'iun.  abode,  the  laniily  of  love.]  A  small  community 
of  proselytes  of  a  Mr.  Drince,  tonnded  at  Charlyncli. 
near  Bridgewater,  EnglamI,  in  1^45.  Doctrines:  —  a 
cmnimitiity  of  good.s,  and,  it  bs  believed,  of  persons. 

.t.^apaii'thus,  n.  [Gr.  love,  and  author,  flower.] 

\,Bot.)  A  small  genus  of  ornamental  plants,  order 
LHiacew.  The  tj’iiical  species  is  A.  umhellutus.  the 
African  blue  lily,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  it  w'as  brought  to  Holland.  It  is  now  a  favor¬ 
ite  garden-plant.  It  grows  nearly  a  yard  liigh,  ami  in 
July  bears  a  handsome  bunch  of  blue  flowers,  which 
have  no  scent. 

Ag'ape',  adv.  [A.  S.  gfyppan,  to  open.]  Staring  with 
open  mouth;  astare;  ugog;  astonished.  —See  Gape. 

Ag'ap'otse,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Jfist.)  A  name  given  to  virgins 
ami  widows,  wlio,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  were 
made  deaconesses,  and  resided  with  the  ministers,  shar¬ 
ing  their  duties.  For  s<»me  time  tlie  relation  was  main¬ 
tained  blameless;  but  it  ^e^ulted  in  immorality,  and 
councils  were  summoned  to  put  an  end  to  it. — Am.Encg. 

A{2;‘'a|>Ciiio,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  of  the  Turquois.  7.  r. 

A$4'apo'tus  a  Roman  pope,  raised  to  tlie  pontificate 
in  635,  ami  died  the  3  ear  after.  He  opposed  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Justinian  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

Aoapetus  II.,  po)>e  ill  046,  D.  956,  was  a  man  of  great  repu- 
t.ition  for  sanctity  of  character. 

.\S'*A***  Abraham's  concubine.  Sec  IIagar. 

71.  {B  ‘t.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  alga,  commonly  known  as  Ceylon  moss,  used  for 
maki  ng  j  el  lies.  —  See  0  ii  acilari  a. 

.V^f'aric*  71.  [Lat.  a^rancwai.]  (Bot)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Aqauicus,  g.  v.;  a  mushroom. 

(Med.)  The  Touchwood;  a  drug  extracted  from  the 
B'-Jetus  igniariu.%  used  iu  medicine  and  dyeing. 

^l^aWc  Mineral.  (Min.)  Calletl  also  Rock-milk,  a 
variety  of  Culcite.,  q.  v.  It  is  ver\'  soft,  white,  breaking 
easily  in  the  fingers,  and  deposited  from  waters  con¬ 
taining  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  It  covers  the 
sides  of  a  cave  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

As:ar'l<*us,  77.  [Gr.  ai7arico«.  a  fungus,]  (Bnt.)  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  genera  of  Eingi,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  species  of  miisln'otims.  They  have  a  cap 
(or  pileus)  of  a  fleshy  nature,  supported  upon  a  distinct 
stalk,  and  a  numluT  of  parallel  unequal  vertical  plates 
or  gillsarising  out  of  the  cap,  and  inclosing  the  parti¬ 
cles  by  which  the  species  are  reproduced,  —  particles 
which  the  vulgar  call  seeds,  ami  the  learned  sporules. 
This  genus  consists  of  not  fewer  llian  a  thousand  spe¬ 
cies,  inh.abiting  meadows,  and  heaths,  and  rocks,  and 
masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  in  all  tenqierate 
regions  of  the  earth.  Among  them,  a  large  projiortion 
are  p4)i8onou8,  a  few  are  wholesome,  but  by  far  the 
greater  are  altogether  unknown  in  regard  to  their 
action  upon  the  liuman  constitution.  The  species  are 
often  extremely  similar;  there  is  no  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  hotunically  the  tribes  that  are  iioisonous  fmm 
such  as  are  wholesome;  but  there  are  some  general 
characters  which  help  us  to  si-parato  the  two  groups. 
Tii03'  have  been  tabulated  as  follows: — Eiible  mush¬ 
rooms.  1.  Gr<tw  solitary,  in  dry,  airy  places.  2.  Gener¬ 
ally  while  or  browni.sh.  3.  ilave  a  compact,  brittle 
flesh.  4.  Do  not  change  color,  when  cut,  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  6.  Juice  watery.  6  Odor  agreeable.  7. 
Taste  not  bitter,  acrid,  salt,  or  astringent.  —  J'insnnous 
7uushrooms.  1.  Grow  in  clusters,  in  woods  and  dark 
damp  places.  2.  Usually  with  brGht  colors.  3.  Flesh 
tough,  soft,  and  watery.  4. ‘Acquire  a  brown,  green,  or 
blue  tint,  when  cut  and  exposi^d  to  the  air.  6.  Juice 
often  niilk3'.  6.  Odor  commonly  powerful  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  7.  Have  an  acrid,  astringent,  acid,  salt,  or 
bitter  taste.  We  should  avoid  all  fungi  which  insects 
will  not  touch,  and  those  which  have  scales  or  spots  on 
tlvir  surface;  ami  whatever  maybe  the  apjairent  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  fungi,  we  sliouhl  use  with  caution  all  which 
have  arrived  at  their  full  development,  or  when  tliey 
exhibit  any  sign.s  of  ihange.  lly  soaking  doubtful 
fungi,  cut  into  slices,  for  aliout  one  hour  in  vinegar, 
and  afterward  washing  them  in  boiling  water,  we  get 
rid  of  any  poisonous  principles  they  may  p«»sse.ss.  and 
the  process  will  not  s]huI  tlmm  for  the  table.  —  The  A. 
cainpesfris,  the  Common  mnshrooin,  and  sevmal  varii*- 
tiesofthe  same,  is  the  species  i^iiimonly  raise«l  artifi¬ 
cially  for  food.  It  is  readily  known  in  any  state  by  its 
fragrant  odor,  the  absence  of  wliich  is  extremely  suspi- 
ciou.s.  When  in  a  very  young  state,  it  resenil)le8  little 
snow-white  balls,  which  are  culled  buttons;  atterward  it 


acquires  a  stalk,  separates  its  cap,  and  becomes  shortly 
Conical,  with  liver-colored  giil^,  and  a  white,  thick, 
fleshy  cap,  marked  with  a  few  iiarticles  of  gray.  At  a 
more  advanced  age,  the  cap  is  concave,  the  color  gray, 
and  the  gills  black;  in  this  state  it  is  called  a  Jbp. 
For  the  method  of  cnliivating  it,  and  for  its  phybiologi- 
cul  charactei-s.  see  Ml’SURoo.m. 

A;4'a'HiHN«  or  Agassi  \s,  a  sculptor  of  Ephesus,  celebrated 
tor  hiH  admiraliU*  ^tatue  of  the  Gladiator. 

A;;'aK'i<*l(‘M.  a  king  (d  Sparta,  who  used  to  say,  **  A  king 
ought  to  govern  his  8ubjt*cts  as  a  father  hi.s  family.” 

A^assiK,  Louis  Jkan  Rodulpiie,  a  v»*ry  distinguished 
naturalist,  of  French  oiigin:  11.  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1?>07,  at  Motjers.  canton  <»f  Freybnrg,  Switzerland, 
where  his  father  was  a  pastor.  In  1818  lie  entered  the 
(iymnasium  <d'  Bienne,  ami  in  1822  wa.->  removed  10  tlio 
Academy  of  Lausanne,  as  a  reward  for  his  proflcicJicy  iu 
sciema*.  He  subsequently  studied  metlicine  and  the 
expri'lmenta!  sciences  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  aiid  Mu¬ 
nich,  at  which  last  university  lie  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Hu  went  soon  utter  to  Paris,  when-  lie  gainw! 
the  friendship  of  Uuvier  ami  Humboldt.  On  returning 
to  Switzerland,  be  was  apiiointed  jiroP-ssor  of  natural 
bistory  at  the  college  of  Nculcbatel.  From  lii;*  earliest 
youth  ho  evinced  a  peculiar  inclination  and  aptitude 
for  the  ciiltivatijiii  of  the  natural  sciences.  In  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  Munich  be  occupied  himself  more  espei  ially 
with  comparative  anat()!n3'.  Being  intrusted  by  Martins 
with  tlie  jiublication  of  an  account  of  the  110  sjiecies 
of  fishes  collected  by  Von  Spix  in  Brazil. he  gave  tothe 
world  tlmt  new  clussification  of  fishes  to  which  he  has 
subsequently  remained  steadfast.  In  1839  he  ))ublished 
hi.s  yatural  I/istori/  of  the  Freshieater  Fishes  of  Eun  pty 
a  subject  which  he  treated  with  nionogra)ildc  coinplete- 
iie&8.  Wliile  preparing  this  work  he  liad  imblislied  his 
Pesearches  on  Fossil  Fishes,  and  his  Desn'iptions  of 
Echinnderms.  The  work,  however,  whicli  contributeil 
most  liberally  to  his  Eurojiean  reputation  was  his 
Studies  of  Glaciers,  in  which  lie  advanced  a  theory 
tending  to  remodel  the  prevalent  views  of  geologists 
as  regards  the  incoherent  and  post-tertiary  formation  of 
tlie  globe,  and  the  dynamical  causes  by  whicli  tlioso 
deposits  have  been  affecteil.  in  1840,  on  invitation, 
Mr.  Agassiz  -“nibarki-d  fiir  America,  and  was  appointeii 
professor  of  v.oulogy  and  geology  in  the  Lawrence  Si  i- 
entifle  School.  One  of  his  gi  eat  merits  is  the  profitable 
enthusiasm  he  has  called  into  existence  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  natural  sciences  in  his  ailupted  country,  liis 
method  of  teaching  is  extreniel3' clear,  and  his  disciph-s, 
the  scientific  youth  of  tlie  United  States,  have  caught 
the  practical  spirit  of  their  master.  Prof.  Agas.siz  is  au 
upholder  of  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  successive 
creation  of  higher  orders  of  organized  beings  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  end  bi-Iicves  that  the  human  race 
has  had,  in  its  several  distinct  r.pccics,  separate  stocks 
of  originality  both  ns  to  time  and  space.  liis  name  is 
equally  popular  in  the  two  worlds.  The  chair  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  in  Editd>urgh. '•ml  a  scientific  chair  in  Paris, 
were  offered  to  him.  but  he  declined  both.  He  is  a 
member  of  all  scientific  aeadeinie.s  of  Euriqie.  lii  1866- 
1866  Prof.  Agassiz  made  an  exploration  in  Brazil, 
in  company  with  liis  wife  and  a  staff  of  well-trained 
scientific,  assistants.  An  American  steamship  company 
furnished  the  party  with  a  free  pa'S;  and.  as  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  tlieir  kindness,  the  steanier  Colo¬ 
rado  was  madeever  memoralde  by  the  course  of  lectures 
which  the  most  jiopiilar  of  scientific  lecturers  gave  on 
board.  The  Brazilian  government,  with  its  enlightened 
enijieror  at  its  head,  offi-red  to  the  party  every  facility 
for  travelling  and  investigation.  In  short,  all  circum¬ 
stances  conspired  to  make  Prof.  Agassiz'^  mission  a 


genuine  success.  The  scientific  results,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  jiubhshed  in  due  time,  will  show  tliat  so  rare  an 
opportunity  has  been  turned  to  the  best  account.  Those 
results  have  been  already  shadowed  forth  in  the  book 
entitled  A  Journey  in  Brazil,  that  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Agas¬ 
siz  have  published  in  1868,  a  work  ahounding  in  charm¬ 
ing  sketches  of  Brazilian  life  and  scenery,  and  which 
has  been  widely  circulated.  In  1>71,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  scientific  corps  attached  to  the  United  Stales 
Cbasf  jS'wrcy  expedition.  Prof.  Agassiz.  D.  Dec.  14, 1873 
name  of  several  towns  of  Italy,  the  most 
n-niarkahle  of  which  is  the  ancient  Mintuxno,  in  the 
ilistrict  of  Gaeta,  j>rov.  of  Napb'S.  Fop.  7,000. 

Aji’Ttto,  n.  (Min.)  A  semi-pellucid,  variegated,  and  un- 
crystallized  variety  of  chale.etiony,  gen.  quartz  (Hyalus 
rhombohedras,  order  Hyalinea,  Dana),  named  after 
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Achiites.  a  river  in  Sicily,  wlience  the  Greeks  are  said 
to  li.ive  first  procured  it.  Cheiuically,  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  silica,  colored  by  im  tallic  oxides.  The  colors 
of  agate  are  generally  arranged  in  parallel  or  concentric 
bands,  but  sotnetiines  form  spots  clouds,  and  mossdike 
stains.  The.se  colors  can  be  artifii  ially  heightened  by 
boiling  the  stone  in  oil,  and  afterward  in  sulphuric 
a<ud,  and  by  other  ingenious  but  fraudulent  processes 
which  have  been  devised  by  the  lapidary.  AgaU-s  occur 
in  uature  jv:  rounded  p<‘bblos  in  Saxony,  Ara'da,  and 
India.  Son:  3  fine  varieties,  however,  are  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  o  '  the  United  States,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that,  till  no**,  they  have  been  worked  for  the  trade. 
Agates  take  a  high  polish,  and  their  beautiful  colors 
adapt  them  for  many  ornainontal  purposes.  They  are 
cut  into  brochos,  seals,  bracelets,  and  similar  objects, 
and  are  largely  employed  for  mosaic  work.  In  the  use¬ 
ful  arts,  agates  are  employed  as  burnishers,  and,  when 
sulficiently  large,  tliey  are  made  into  mortars,  for  chem¬ 
ical  purpo.ses,  —  The  or  M >cha-!it'nie,^\s  curi¬ 

ously  marked  with  figures  resembling  growing  tufts  or 
moss,  of  au  opaque  brownish-yellow  color,  which  are 
due  to  oxide  of  iron.  —  The  stones  distinguished  by 
mineralogists  and  l  ipiilaries  by  the  names  of  Oirnelian^ 
OnyZy  Sard'inyz^  Bl'iod-stnneyChahfdouyyPlasmay  have 
e.x;tct(y  the  chemical  composition  of  the  agate. 

{Printing.)  Agate  is  also  tlio  name  of  a  printing  type, 
under  the  size  of  Ni)npareil.  as  in  tlie  following  line: 

“  Ives  esl  sacra  miser.” 

Agr'ate*)4hell*<,  n.  (ZnoK)  A  land  African  species  of 
niullusks,  8  inches  in  length,  belunging  to  the  iamilyof 
the  snails,  ord.  IlelicitUE. 

A'g'atlia,  Sp.,  a  lady  of  Palermo,  martyrized  by  Quintil¬ 
ian,  the  pro-consul  of  Sicily,  in  the  persecution  of  l>eciu.s, 
because  she  would  not  perform  idolatrous  worship,  nor 
submit  to  his  impure  desires. 

A^athar^cliicles,  or  Aoatharcides,  a  Greek  writer 
on  geography.  B.  at  Cnido»,  in  A.sia  Minor,  lived  B.  c. 
2jd,  and  wrote  numerous  works,  and  among  them,  one 
on  tlie  Erythrveaii  sea,  of  which  some  extracts  have 
been  preserved.  He  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  who 
attributes  the  annuil  rise  of  the  Nile  to  the  periodical 
rains  in  the  upper  regions  of  that  river. 

A^alltar'cli ii^«  an  Athenian  artist,  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  scene-painting,  anil  to  have  painted  a  scene  for 
a  tragedy  of  ..Esohylus. 

A's^iitJlis,  n  [Gr.  a  clew  ]  (Bof.)  A  genus  of 

trees,  iiicludiug  the  dammar  and  kawiie  pines,  ord. 
Pinare:e. 

A'^atUo,  or  Ao\tuon,  a  pope,  born  at  Palermo,  elected 
in  679;  D.  6S2.  He  despatched  legates  to  the  council 
called  at  Const  intinople  to  condemn  the  Kutyciii.iiis. 

A'g^athoii,  a  tragic  poet  of  .\tlKns,  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Euripides.  The  dinner  wliicli  he  gave  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  first  dramatic  triumph,  n.  c.  410,  was  made  by 
Plato  the  ground-work  of  his  Symposium.  Few  frag¬ 
ments  only  of  liis  writings  are  extant. 

A^^atliyr'su.^,  n.  {B->t.)  A  name  of  the  genus  Flori- 
d  innm^  q.  v. 

A$;af  li'oeles,  a  Syracusean  of  low  extraction,  who  be¬ 
came  riili^r  of  a  great  p  irt  of  Sicily,  lie  Wiis  remarkable 
for  beauty,  strLUigth,  and  cap  icity  for  enduring  labor.  In 
the  outset  of  life,  he  belonged  to  a  b.ind  of  robbers;  after¬ 
ward  he  served  as  a  private  soblier.  ro.se  to  the  greatest 
honors,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  greatest  part  of  Sicily,  b.  c.  317.  Being  de¬ 
feated  at  lliiiiera  by  the  Carthaginiaus,  lie  carried  tlie 
war  into  .4frica,  where,  for  four  yeir.s,  he  e.xteiided  his 
conquests  over  his  enemy,  lie  afterwards  pa.ssed  into 
Italy,  and  made  himself  inaster  of  Crotona.  In  bis  72d 
year  he  was  poisoned  by  bis  gramUon  Archagathus,  b.  c. 
2S9,  after  a  reign  of  28  years  of  gr-'at  prosperity  mingleil 
witli  the  deepest  adversity.  His  son-in-law,  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Kpirus,  inherited  his  influence  in  Sicily  and 
soutliern  Italy. 

As^'Hthophyiliim,  n,  {Bot)  A  genas  of  plants  in 
tlie  nat.  ord.  L  inr  v'ae.  The  species  .4.  ammatiemn  yiebls 
the  Ravensara  nut,  or  clove  nutmeg  of  Madagascar ;  used 
a.s  a  spice. 

petrify  into  agate. 

Agatized  wood.  A  variety  of  petrified  hornstowe. 

Ag’at'ton,  a  town  on  the  coist  of  Guinea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Formosa,  80  miles  of  Beuiu.  Lat.  7°  20' 
N. ;  Lon,  7°  6'  E. 

Asc'aty,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  Agate;  as,  an  agaty 
flint. 

A^'awain,  in  M'lssachusrtls,  a  post-township  in  Hamp- 
doii  CO.,  on  the  river  Connecticut,  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  pop.  2,001. 

As  'a wan,  in  M<issachusdts,  a  small  stream  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  the  waters  of  which  unite  Buttermilk  bay. 

A^irn'vey  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  married 
El  hion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus.  who  w;us  torn  to 
ieces  by  the  Bacchanals.  She  is  said  to  liave  killed  her 
usband  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She 
received  diviue  honors  after  death. 

Agra've,  n.  [Gr.  admirable.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 

plants  of  the  tribe  Agavt>as.  The  typical  species  is  A(javt> 
ame.ric  ma,  the  .\merican  aloe  or  maguey.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  by  the  Mexicans,  who  obtain  from  it  a  favorite 
drink,  called  pulque.,  octli,  or  agave  wine.  From  pulque 
an  ardent  spirit  is  distilled,  whicli  is  known  by  the  name 
of  }Uzcul.  or,  less  commonly,  aguardUnte  de  Maguey. — 
The  plant  is  of  slow  growth;  but  when  fully  developed, 
Its  leaves,  which  spring  directly  from  the  ground,  attain 
a  lieight  of  frtjm  five  to  eight  feet.  From  the  midst  (»f 
the  great  cluster  of  leaves  a  flower-stem  ari6«*s,  and  from 
this  numerous  flower-bi-aring  branches  spring,  so  that 
the  wliole  plant  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  can¬ 
delabrum.  It  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  that 


the  npave  lived  a  hundred  years  before  flowering: 
hence  it  was  freqin'iitly  called  tlie  (’entary  JHaut.  It 
really  flo\\ers  only  once  in  about  ten  years,  and  tlie 
plunier  has  to  wait  patiently  for  the  flowering  season  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  pulque,  as  this  liquor  is  formed  truiii 
the  juice  contained  in  the  young  flower-stalk.  Krom  the 
leaves  of  this  and  other  species  of  the  agave  genus,  the 
useful  fibre  calleil  Muyuey  piU  or  pitd  ht>np, 

U  obtained.  —  See  AMAuTi.Ui>.\ci-.iE. 

A^'u'vete,  n.  pi.  (But.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  Ainaryl- 
lulacece.  The  agave  is  its  most  important  genus. 

A^<le',  a  maritime  town  of  France,  dep  of  the  llerault, 
on  the  river  llerault,  11  m.  E.  of  Beziers.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  distriet,  and  is  a  place  of  much  coniinercial 
activity,  forming  one  of  the  entrepots  between  Italy  and 
Sp.iiii;  piq).  y,740  in  1&67.  Ind.  Ship-building  and  distil¬ 
leries.  Was  in  *>U6  the  seat  of  a  council  summoned  by 
Aluric. 

A^'deli,  a  town  of  Persia,  70  m.  W.  from  Yezd,  which 
receives  goats’  hair  from  it  lor  the  manufacture  of 
shawls. 

Ag;e,  n.  [Fr.  dge.]  Any  period  of  time  attributed  tosome- 
tliing  as  tlie  whole,  or  part,  of  its  duration :  as,  the  uge. 
of  man,  the  several  ages  of  the  world,  the  golden  uge. 

“AndJacob  lived  in  Egypt  17  years;  so  the  whole  aye  of  Jacob 
was  147  years." — Gen.  xlvii.  2S. 

“Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."— Luke,  lii.  23. 

—  A  succession  or  generation  of  men. 

“  Hence  is  it,  that  old  men  do  plant  young  trees, 

Tiio  fruit  whereof  another  aye  shall  take."— 6’tV  X  Daviee. 

—  The  time  in  which  any  particular  man,  or  race  of  men, 
lived,  or  sliall  live ;  as,  the  aye  of  lieroes. 

—  Tlie  spacu  of  a  humlrod  years;  a  secular  period;  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

—  The  latter  part  of  life;  old  age;  oldness. 

“  Boys  must  not  have  tli'  ambitious  care  of  men, 

Nor  meu  the  weak  anxieties  of  age." —Roscommon. 

{Physiol.)  During  tlie  progress  of  life  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  un<l  from  manhood  to  old  age,  the  body 
undergoes  cerlaiu  marked  changes  (see  Growth),  which 
distinguish  the  different  periods  or  stages  of  life.  These 
are  usually  denominated  ages,  and  are  properly  seven  in 
number,  though  some  make  them  fewer.  They  are  —  1. 
Infancy;  2.  childhood;  3.  boyliooil  orgirlh(H>d;  4.  adoles¬ 
cence;  5.  manhood  or  womaiiliood;  0.  age;  7.  obi  age. 
The  first  age  commences  at  birth,  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  by  whicli  time  tlie  first  dentition  is 
generally  completed;  the  second  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  when  the  second  dentition  is 
Ctnnmonly over:  the  third  extends  to  tlie  age  of  luiborty, 
wliich,  in  temperate  countries,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
in  the  female,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the  male; 
tlie  Ibiirth  extends  to  about  the  twentieth  year  in  the 
fennile,  and  tlie  twenty-fourtli  in  the  male;  the  fifth 
period  extends  in  the  female  to  about  the  forty-fifth  or 
fiftieth  year,  when  the  power  of  procreation  usuaily 
ceiLSfS,  and  in  the  male  to  about  the  Ibrty-ninth  or  fiftieth 
year:  the  sixth  period  extends  to  the  sixty-fifth;  the 
seventh  period  finishes  with  lifu.  —  It  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  point  of  time  at  whicli  mature  ago  hqises 
into  age  and  oil  age,  differs  in  every  individual.  It  diflVrs 
in  m  my  ciises  by  a  considerable  number  of  years;  and 
it  differs  according  to  primitive  constitution,  to  the 
management  of  early  infancy  and  childhood;  according 
to  regimen,  exercise,  occupation,  pliysical  and  mental, 
and  the  several  olher  circumstances  included  under  tlie 
general  term,  vntfle  uf  hfc.  It  is  an  observation  familiar 
to  every  one,  that  some  persims  are  older  at  fifty  than 
others  are  at  seventy,  while  instances  every  now  and 
then  occur,  in  which  an  old  man  who  reaches  his 
bumireth  year  retains  as  great  a  degree  of  juvenility 
us  tlie  majority  of  those  who  attain  to  eighty.  The  pe¬ 
riod  extending  from  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  to  tiiatof 
extreme  old  age  is  then  the  only  variable  period  in  the 
term  of  human  existence:  the  only  period  not  fixed  by 
limits  w'hich  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  materially 
to  extend  or  abritlge. 

{Laxo.)  The  time  when  the  law  allows  persons  to  do 
acts,  which,  for  want  of  years,  tliey  M  ere  proliibited  from 
doing  beh^re.  Thus  in  crim.  law,  a  person  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  may  be  capitally  punished  tor  any  capital  of¬ 
fence,  but  under  the  age  of  seven  he  cannot.  The  period 
between  seven  and  fourteen  is  subject  to  much  uncer¬ 
tainty,  it  depends  upon  the  infant’s  capacity  to  discern 
good  from  evil.  The  nubile  age  was  fixed  by  the  Roman 
law  to  14  f«)r  males,  and  12  for  females,  and  at  these  re¬ 
spective  age.s  eitiier  sex  may,  in  England,  consent  to 
marriage,  with  the  approval  of  guardians.  Full  age  in 
male  or  female  is  21  years,  M’hich  age  is  completed  on  the 
day  preceding  the  2l8t  anniversary  of  a  person's  birth. 
In  tlie  church  of  England,  a  man  may  become  a  deacon 
at  23,  be  ordained  priest  at  26,  and  i.s  eligible  for  a  bish¬ 
opric  at  30.  In  almost  all  universities  of  Europe  and 
America,  21  is  the  age  prescribed  for  admission  at  the 
bar  or  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  'J'he 
usual  term  of  service  in  the  American  militia  is  from  18 
to  45.  A  representative  must  have  nttnined  the  age  of 
2.5,  a  senator  in  congress  must  be  30,  and  the  president 
of  U  S.  35  years  old. 

Ages  o  f  the  world.  We  find  the  ages  of  the  world  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  poets.  They  com¬ 
pared  the  existence  of  mankind  to  the  life  of  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  the  earliest  peri(»d  of  theM'orld  to  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  happiness  of  youth.  Hesiod  speaks  of  five 
(iistinct  ages:  1.  The  GoW«r?,  or  A<7c,  when 

S.itnj  n  ruled  the  earth,  is  represented  as  having  been 
that  of  p-rfect  inin^cence  and  happiness.  2.  TheAihvr 
Age  which  he  describes  as  licentious  and  wicked.  3. 
Ttie  Age.;  violent,  savage,  and  warlike.  4.  The 

Heroic  Age,\i\i\c\\  soemod  an  approximation  to  a  better 


state  of  things.  5.  The  Iron  Age,  when  justice  and 
honor  bad  K  tt  the  earth. 

Age  of  animals.  The  duration  of  life  in  animals  is 
generally  between  7  and  8  times  the  period  Mhich 
elapses  Iroin  birth  lii!  they  become  adult:  but  this 
rule,  besides  being  viigue  and  indeUnite,  is  qiiiti*  useless 
in  practice,  because  it  afl'ords  no  scale  of  gradation 
which  would  eimtile  us  to  ascertain  the  preci^e  age  of 
individuals,  the’only  inquiry  of  real  importance  or  of 
j»raclical  upplicalioii  to  the  interests  til  society.  More 
certain  and  scientific  principles  are  derived  li  oiu  observ¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  decay  cl  the  tei  th.  U’nbapj-ily,  the 
observations  have  not  been  till  now  exieiuled  lurther 
than  to  the  most  important  domestic  aniniids.  —  Hiiv^e.. 
Its  age  is  known  principally  by  the  ai.i)earance  of  the 
incisive  teetli,  or,  as  tiny  are  technically  called,  the 
nippers.  Of  tiiese  there  are  six  in  each  jaw,  broad,  thin, 
ami  trenchant  in  the  foal,  but  with  flat  crowns  marked 
in  the  centre  with  a  hollow  di.'k  in  the  adult  ariimal. 
The  foal  or  milk  teeth  appear  fitteeu  days  alter  birth; 
at  tlie  age  of  two  years  and  a  lialf  the  middle  jiair  drop, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  permanent  teeth: 
at  three  years  and  a  half  the  two  next,  one  on  each  side, 
fall,  and  are  likewise  replaced;  and  at  the  age  of  four 
yeans  and  a  half  the  two  exti'inal  incisors  of  the  frst 
set  drop,  and  give  room  to  the  corresponding  pair  of 
permanent  leetli.  All  these  permanent  nijipers.  as  we 
have  already  observed,  are  flattened  on  the  crown  or 
upper  surface,  and  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  circular 
I'it  or  hollow,  w’liich  is  gradually  delaced  in  jinqortion 
as  the  tooth  wears  down  to  a  level  willi  its  liottom. 
By  tlie  degree  of  tliis  detrition,  or  wearing  ol  tlie  teeth, 
the  age  of  the  animal  is  determined,  till  the  eighth 
year,  at  wliicli  peiiod  the  niaiks  are  generally  iflaced; 
but  It  is  to  be  obserNed  that  the  external  incisors,  as 
appearing  a  year  or  two  after  the  intermediate,  pre¬ 
serve  their  original  form  proportionally  for  a  longer 
period.  After  the  eighth  year,  the  age  of  the  horse  may 
be  still  determined  lor  a  few  years  longer  by  tlie  aj>- 
pearance  and  comparative  lenglli  of  the  canine  leetli 
or  tushes.  These,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  wanting, 
particularly  in  the  low’er  jaw,  ami  in  mares  are  rarely 
di'veloped  at  all.  Those  of  the  under  jaw  appear  at  the 
age  of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  the  upjier  at  tour; 
till  six  they  are  sbarii-pointed,  and  at  ten  they  appear 
blunt  and  long:  but  alter  this  perit»d  there  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  means  of  judging  (4  the  horse  age.  excepting  Ironi 
the  comparative  size,  bluntness,  and  discolored  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  tushes. —  Oxtyt,  t-hexj*,  gouts.  The  age  ol  tlie 
horned  cattle  is  indicated  moie  readily  by  the  growl li 
of  horns  than  by’  the  detrition  an<l  succession  the 
teeth.  Their  horns  consist  of  a  hollow  sbeath  ol  hoin, 
w  liiGi  covers  a  bony  core  of  the  skull,  and  grows  from 
the  root,  when  it  receives  each  year  an  addiiional  knob 
of  ring,  the  number  ol  which  is  a  sure  indicatUiii  of  the 
aiiimurs  age.  In  the  cow  kind,  the  horns  ap]>ear  to 
grow-  uniformly  during  the  first  three  yiars  ot  the  ani- 
nial's  life;  consequently,  up  to  that  age  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  without  w  rinkles,  but  afteiward  each 
succeeding  year  adds  a  ring  to  the  root  of  the  horn,  so 
that  the  age  is  deterniim  d  by  allowing  three  years  for 
tlie  point  or  smooth  part  of  the  horn,  and  one  for  each 
of  the  rings.  In  sheep  and  goats  the  smooth,  or  top 
part,  counts  but  for  one  y  ear,  as  the  horns  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  show  their  first  knob, or  ring.in  thesocond  year  of 
their  age.  —  'J  he  age  of  othei-  claM^es  of  animals  cannot 
he  determined  by  any  general  rule. —  In  Birds  it  may 
be  sometimes  done  by  observing  th“  form  and  wear  of 
tlie  bill;  and  some  jiretend  to  distinguish  the  age  of 
fishes  by  tlie  uppearaiice  ot  their  scales,  but  their  meth¬ 
ods  are  founded  ujion  mere  hypothesis,  and  entitled  to 
no  confidence. 

Age  of  Plants.  Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  mortality,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  the 
j>eriod  of  tlo'ir  existence  determined  by  nature  with  as 
much  exactness  as  that  of  an  insect.  It  is  jirincipally 
to  annual  and  biennial  plants  that  a  jirecise  period  of 
duration  is  fixed.  The  remainder  of  the  more  perfect 
part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  herbaceous,  or 
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shrubby,  or  arborescent,  consist  of  plants  which  may'  bw 
classed  under  two  jsriucipal  modes  of  growth.  Oue  of 
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these  modes  is  to  increase,  when  young,  in  diameter, 
rather  tlian  in  lengtii,  until  a  certain  magnitude  is 
obtained,  and  then  to  shoot  up  a  stem,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  never  inalerially  altered.*  The  addition  of  new 
matter  to  a  trunk  f  this  kind  takes  place  by  the  insin¬ 
uation  of  longitudinal  filues  into  the  insitlf.  of  the  wood 
near  the  centre;  ou  which  account,  such  trees  are 
called  Endogenous,  or  Monf>c»tt/le(Jons.  The  other  mode 
is,  from  the  beginning,  to  increase  simultaneously  in 
length  and  diameter,  but  principally  in  length.  The 
addition  of  new  matter  to  a  trunk  of  this  kind  takes 
place  by  the  insinuation  of  longitudinal  fibres  into  a 
space  beneath  the  bark,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  wood, 
near  the  circumference;  on  which  account  such  trees 
are  called  Ex'tgen'ius,  or  Dicotyledons. — There  is  scarcely 
any  well-attested  evidence  of  an  endogenous  plant  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  any  considerable  age,  and,  in  tact,  the 
iiKHle  of  growth  of  such  trees  us  palms  seems  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  existing  beyond  a  definite  period 
of  no  great  extent.  The  diameter  to  which  their  trunk 
finally  attains  is  very  nearly  gained  before  they  begin 
to  lengthen,  and  afterward  all  the  new  woody  matter, 
which  every  successive  leaf  necessarily  produces  during 
its  development,  is  insinuated  into  the  centre.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  w’oody  matter  previously 
existing  in  the  centre  is  displaced  and  forced  outward 
toward  the  circumference;  as  this  action  is  constantly 
in  progress,  the  circumference,  w'hich  in  the  beginning 
was  soft,  becomes  gradually  harder  ami  harder  by  the 
pressure  from  within  outward,  till  at  hist  it  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  any  farther  compression.  Alter  this  has 
occurred,  the  central  parts  will  gradually  solidify  by 
the  incessant  introilm  tion  by  the  leaves  uf  new  wood 
which  thrusts  outward  the  older  wood,  till  at  last  the 
whole  stem  must  become  equally  hard,  and  no  hmger 
capable  of  giving  way  lor  the  reception  of  new  matter. 
As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the 
tree  will  perisli;  because 
its  vitality  is  dependent 
upon  the  full  action  of 
all  the  functions  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  cessation 
of  one  is  the  cessation  of 
all.  —  But  in  exogenous 
trees,  as  in  the  oak,  it 
is  quite  the  reverse;  to 
their  existence  no  limited 
duration  can  he  lussigned; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is 
nothing  physically  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  notion  that 
some  individuals  now  ex¬ 
isting  may  even  have  been 
silent  witnesses  of  the  No 
achain  deluge.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  first,  of  the  new 
woody  matter  which  is 
coiisUintly  formed  by  the 
leaves  of  such  trees  being 
insinuated  beneath  the 
bark  near  the  circumference  of  their  trunk;  and, 
second,  of  the  bark  itself  being  capable  of  indefinite 
distention,  no  compression  is  exercised  by  the  new 
parts  upon  those  previously  formed;  ou  the  contrary, 
the  hark  is  incessantly  giving  way  to  make  icom  lor 
the  wood  ben«Mith  it,  while  the  latter  is. in  consequence, 
only  glued,  as  it  were,  to  what  succeeds  it.  withojt  its 
own  vital  pow'ers  being  in  any  degree  impairi‘<l  by 
compression.  It  is  in  the  newly-formed  wood  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  vitality  resides;  in  the  old  wood, 
near  the  centre,  life,  in  time,  becomes  extinct;  hut  as 
each  siiccessivo  layer  possesses  an  existence  in  r-  great 
degree  independent  of  that  which  preced-d  it,  the  death 
of  the  central  part  of  an  exogtoious  tree  is  by  no  means 
connected  with  a  diminution  of  vitality  in  the  circum¬ 
ference.  The  last  cylinder  having  its  own  indep'ndeiit 
vitality,  it  will  1)6  apparent  that,  under  circumstances 
constantly  favorable  to  growth,  individuals  of  this  kind 
may  continue  to  exist  to  the  end  of  time.  —  The  way  by 
which  the  age  of  exogenous  trees  may  be  computed  is  by 


^g.  53,  ahowing  the  component  parts  of  a  stem  in  the  fourth  year 
of  growth. 

A,  &  part  of  a  transverse  section.  B,  a  perpendicular  section, 
the  parts  of  each  arranged  accurately  over  the  other. 

a,  the  pith;  h.  the  surrounding  medullary  sheath;  c  and  d, 
layers  of  wood  and  bothrenchym  intermingled.  The  open  work 
In'^A  shows  the  position  and  the  extent  of  botbrenchjiu  more 
clearly;  e,  the  bark.  1 


cutting  out  a  portion  of  their  circumference,  nnd  count¬ 
ing  tlie  numbur  of  concentric  rings  that  are  visible;  the 
Woody  cylinder  of  one  year  I  eiiig  ilivided  from  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  by  a  denser  substance,  wliich  marks  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  years.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  extreme  inequality  in  thickness  of  the 
annual  layers  of  wood  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stem,  a 
person  judging  of  the  w  hole  age  of  a  tree  by  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  layers  of  the  stunted  side  only,  would 
coininit  errors  to  the  amount  of  sixty  per  cent.,  and 
more.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  gieat  age 
of  5UOO  years  and  more,  a.ssigned  by  Adanson  to  tlie 
baobab  tree  of  Africa,  and  by  the  younger  de  Candolle 
to  the  deciduous  cypress  of  Mexico,  may  bo  connected 
witii  errors  of  this  nature. 

A'jfocI*  a.  Old,  stricken  in  years;  applied  to  animals 
and  plants.  Having  lived  a  certain  time;  us,  a  man 
aged  twenty  years. 

the  name  of  a  plain,  90  m.  from  Buda,  where 
the  Jewish  rabbis  held  a  meeting,  in  lii50,  to  debate 
whether  the  Messiali  had  come;  the  question  was  de¬ 
cided  in  the  negative. 

A';;:<‘<lly,  adc.  In  the  manner  of  an  aged  person. 

A^^4m1iioss*  n.  The  state  of  beingaged. 

A^^'Olui'llte*  n.  pi.  [Or.  agele,  a  herd.]  (Zool.)  The 
Troop-birds,  a  sub-lamily  of  birds,  fam.  Stuiuidce,  ord. 
jt\isS'rc$;  the  typiciil  species  of  this  sub-family  is  the 
Agdaius  phcenice.us,  or  blackbird. 

A^'Olas'iiiN,  a  surname  of  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of 
tlie  rich  Cnissus.  He  only  lauglied  once  in  his  life, 
and  this,  it  is  said,  wais  upon  seeing  an  ima  eat  thistles. 

Asre'Iess*  a.  Having  no  age,  or  w  ithout  ascertaitied  age. 

an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  King  Canute.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he 
refused  to  crown  his  son  Harold,  pretending  that  tlie 
deceased  King  had  commanded  him  to  crown  none  but 
the  issue  of  Queen  Kmnia.  D.  1038. 

a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dep,  of  Lot-et- 
Garuune,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  on  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  a 
cour-rnyale.  Its  situation,  though  rather  unhealthy, 
makes  it  the  entrepot  of  the  comnierco  between  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  Toulouse.  Environs  beautiful.  Age^i  was  a 
praetorian  city  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  pop.  17,263. 

Ag'OnjCbat*  a  town  of  Transylvania,  10  m.  N.E.  of 
Jlermanstadt.  Lat.  46°  32' N . ;  Eon.  24°  10' E. 

A'lireiicy,  n.  [Fr.  agence,  from  l.at.  agentia.]  The 
quality  of  acting;  the  state  of  being  in  action;  action. 

“  The  superlDteodeoce  and  agency  of  Provideoce  in  the  world." 

Woodward. 

— The  office  of  an  agent  or  factor  for  another ;  business 
performed  by  an  agent. 

“  I  am  content  to  live  cheap  In  a  worse  country,  rather  than  be 
at  the  charge  of  exchange  aud  aye7iciea,”-^Swift. 

A'jfC'ney,  in  Towa.n  town  and  township  of  Wapello  co., 
not  far  from  Des  Sbiines  River  ;  pop.  of  township  1  223. 

— A  village  of  Winneshiek  co.,  on  Turkey  River. 

A^oii'cla*  n.  [PI.  of  the  Lat.  agendum,  to  be  done.] 
A  memorandum-book.  —  {Theol.)  Things  which  a  man 
is  bound  to  perform,  in  opposition  to  Credenda,  or 
things  which  he  is  bound  to  believe.  It  also  de¬ 
notes  the  service  or  offices  of  the  church,  aud  some¬ 
times,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  church  books  com¬ 
piled  by  public  authority,  prescribing  the  order  to  be 
observed  by  the  ministers  aud  people  in  the  ceremonies 
ami  devotion  of  the  church. 

A'g’onoi54,  ill  France,  tliat  part  of  the  Province  of 
Giiienne,  which  now  forms  the  department  of  bot-et- 
Garonne. 

A'ftoaior,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  son  of  Neptune  and 
Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He  man  ie<l  Telephassa, 
called  hy  Some  Agriope,  l>y  whom  he  had  Cadmus.  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  As  Carthage  was  built  by  his 
descendann^,  it  is  culled  Agenoris  urbs. 

Ag'oiio'ria,  or  Aolnoha,  n.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
imiustry  and  courage.  Her  temple  was  upon  Mount 
Aventine. — Also,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Silence, 
represented  with  one  of  her  fingers  pressing  her  lips. 

A^l^ent*  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  agens,  doing.]  One  who 
cunuucts  the  affairs,  or  is  intrusted  with  the  commis¬ 
sions  of  another. 

(Law.)  An  agent  may  be  constituted  either  by 
express  appointment  or  by  implication  of  law,  arising 
from  the  circumstances  in  wliicli  the  parties  are  placed. 
In  the  following  cases  his  appointment  must  be  in 
writing: — To  grant  a  lease  of  land  for  ovei  tliree 
years;  to  create  or  assign  any  uncertain  interest  in 
land,  or  (except  in  copyhohls]  to  surrender  the  same. 
An  agent  for  a  corporating  aggregate  must,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  be  constituted,  not  only  by  writing,*  but  by  deed; 
and  in  every  case  where  a  deecl  is  to  be  executed  by  one 
man  as  agent  or  attorney  for  another,  the  agent  or 
attorney  must  himself  be  authorized  by  deed  for  that 
purpose.  An  agency  !s  determined  by  the  death  of  the 
principal,  or  it  may  be  revokeil  in  bis  lif«*time,  excejit 
in  cases  wdiere  an  authority  is  given  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  with  another  party.  An  agent  may  be  gen¬ 
eral  or  spet'ial.  The  acts  of  a  general  agent  bind  his 
principal,  although  the  agent  may  violate  his  private 
instructions.  The  power  of  a  special  agent  is  limited 
by  the  authority  he  has  actually  received.  An  agent, 
without  special  authority,  cannot  appoint  another  per¬ 
son  to  act  in  his  stead. 

(Diplom.)  A  general  term  applied  to  several  ranks,  as 
envoys  extraordinary,  and  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
ambassadors,  ministers  resident,  secretaries  of  legation, 
Ac.  In  ordinary  language,  the  principal  representative 
of  one  power  at  the  court  of  another  is  termed  the 
agent  of  that  power  at  that  particular  court. 

A'g;eiit*fi»hip*  n.  The  office  of  an  agent. 


A'ffer,  n.  [Lat.,  a  field.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  portion  of  laud  allotted  to  eacli  citizen.  The  writeis 
ot  the  niidille  ages  employed  the  word  ager  to  denote  an 
acre  of  land. 

Nic  iOL\.s,  a  professor  of  me<licineat  Strnshurg; 
di.slingui^hc'i  as  a  boLuant  and  physician.  Lived  in  the 
seventHcntii  ..eiitury. 

A;;'4^stiil'(ler,  a  lamous  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian, mule  a  repn'sentation  of  the  lAocoon’s 
history,  which  now  passc.s  for  the  finest  relic  of  all  an¬ 
cient  sculpture.  The  Laocoon  was  discovered  at  Rome 
hi  1506,  ami  afterwani  deposited  in  the  Faruese  Palace, 
where  it  still  remains. 

A^csila'us  king  of  Lacedaenmn,  eon  of  Doryssus  of 
tile  family  of  the  Agida»,  ami  father  of  An  helau.**.  Lur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws. 
Ridgned  b.  c.  h50. 

Aoesilacs,  king  of  Lacedscnion,  son  of  An-hidamus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Proclitla*,  w'as  elevated  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Agis,  by  Lysamler,  who 
afterward  attempted  to  depose  him.  Culled  by  the  lon- 
ians  to  thei.  a.-sistance  against  Artaxerxe^,  be  com¬ 
menced,  after  Lysamler's  death,  bis  glorious  career;  de¬ 
feated  the  Persians,  but  was  compelled  to  stop  in  his 
victorious  course,  and  turn  his  arms  against  Thebes, 
Corinth,  Ac.,  which  liad  united  against  SparUi,  and,  in  u 
substMpient  war  with  Thebes,  to  contend  against  Pelopi- 
das  and  Epaniinoiidas,  the  greatest  generals  of  those 
times.  His  prudence,  however,  saved  the  city,  without 
the  hazard  of  a  battle.  On  his  return  from  his  lust  cam¬ 
paign  ill  Egypt,  loaded  with  honors  and  presents,  he  was 
overlakeii  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  perished, 
being  then  in  his  84th  year,  after  reigning  40  years,  361- 
321  B.  c.  He  was  a  noble  prince,  and  almost  adored  by 
Ids  soldiers,  though  lie  sometimes  violated  the  virtue  of 
justice,  in  cares  in  which  he  could  be  useful  to  his  country 
or  friend.s. 

A|;:osip'olis  !•«  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  son  of  Pnusa- 
nias,  wlio  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Maiittneans. 
He  reigned  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Cleombrotus,  380  b.  c. 

Age'-worn*  a.  Worn  or  wasted  by  age. 

Ag'g'a,  or  A(?'oona,  a  town  and  district  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  which  is  a  very  high  hili  called  the  DeviFs 
Mount.  The  English  have  a  fort  here.  Lat.  6°N.;  Lon. 
0°  5'  E. 

Ag^'s'er,  n.  A  natural  communication,  formed  during  a 
storm,  in  1825,  between  the  North  Sea  in  Denmark.  North 
Jutland,  and  the  Limfiurd. 

Ag'g'era'Iioii,  ti.  [Lni.  uggeratio.]  A  heaping  up ;  uc- 
ciirnulatk  n. 

Ag-g'erliuys',  or  AGOEiiruns,  a  Norwegian  fortress  and 
province,  which  is  lull  of  mountains,  the  largest  aud  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
mines,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  are  conshlerahle  aud 
valuable.  Pop.  of  prov.  600,000.  Lat.  between  58°  and 
62°  N. ;  Lon.  between  8°  and  12°  E. 

A4ii;‘'g'<‘roe«  sn  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  not  far 
irom  the  mainland. 

Aj;;aferose',  a.  Which  is  formed  in  heaps. 

A^’^orsoc,  a  small  Danish  island  in  the  Great  Belt, 
near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand  ;  Lat.  55°  12' 
N  ;  Lon.  11°  12'  E. 

Ag:'g:ersun<l,  a  small  island  in  the  Cattegat,  Norw'ay. 

Aff'jcerzeeii,  n.  {Zool.)  A  large  Abyssinian  antelope. 

A^tt^i'ra,  a  ♦own  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  Catania,  on  the 
Giarr'tta  river:  pop.  11,204. 

Aftg-loiii'erate,  v.  a.  and  n.  [Fr.  agglomerer  )  To  col¬ 
lect  into  a  mass  of  such  a  kind  as  shall  convey  the  idea 
of  a  multitude  of  parts,  or  intricacy.  Without  organi¬ 
zation  or  structural  arrangement. 

A^gloni'erate,  andAGULOHsRATED,  a.  {Bot.)  Collected 
into  a  heap  cr  head. 

A^'^loinera'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  agglomerating, 
or  the  state  of  being  agglomerated.  “  An  excessive  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  turrets.” 

Ag:g:loni'erative,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  collect 
together. 

Ag'g'lu'tinant,  a.  [Fr.]  Causing  union  or  adhesion 
ol  parts,  as  glue. 

— n.  A  viscous  “r  adhesive  substance  causing  union  of  parts. 

A^g'lu'tinato,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ugglatiner.']  To  cause  parts 
to  adhere  or  stick  together. 

Ag'^liQtina'tion,  7).  [Fr.]  The  act  of  agglutinating; 
the  state  of  being  agglutinated ;  the  adhesive  union  or 
sticking  together  of  paits. 

Ag:^lit'tiiia(ivc,  a.  [Vr.  agglutinatif.']  That  which 
has  the  pow  r  of  procuring  agglutination,  as,  an  agglu¬ 
tinative  roller. 

A^^randiz'able,  a.  That  may  be  aggrandized,  (o.) 

A^^raniliza'tion,  «.  The  act  of  aggrandizing,  (o.) 

Agr^raiidize,  V.  a.  [Fr.  ]  To  make  great,  or 

greater.  Applied  to  individuals  and  families,  or  their 
condition.  To  promote.  To  dignify.  To  exalt.  To  en¬ 
noble.  To  e  irich. 

— v.n.  To  becimie  greater;  applied  in  the  same  sense. 

Ag'grranclizeineiit,  n.  [Fr.  agrandissement.]  The 
state  of  being  aggrandized;  the  ac  t  of  aggrandizing. 

Ag^'^randizer,  n.  One  who  aggrandizes  or  makes 
great  another. 

Aft';^ravate,  t*.  a.  [Fr.  aggraver,  from  Lat.  aggravare, 
b>  make  hea’der.]  I'o  make  heavy  or  heavier.  It  Is  nut 
said  of  the  .lUginentation  of  that  wliich  is  physically 
weighty,  but  metaphorically,  as,  of  the  burden  of  trou¬ 
ble,  or  anything  naturally  oppressive.  So  the  idea  is  by 
usage  restricted  to  matters  of  feeling  and  moral  respon¬ 
sibility.  M  e  aggravate  a  mental,  not  a  material  burden. 
Circumstances  also  aggravate  offences.  It  is  less  usually 
employed  directly  of  persons,  than  of  their  feelings  or 
sentiments.-  To  wound;  to  increase;  to  embitter;  tu 
magnify. 
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».  [Fr.  from  Lat.  a^/7rrt?’a/iA]  The  act 
ot  aggravating,  or  making  heavy.  —  Tlio  extrinsic  cir- 
cuinatances,  or  accidents,  which  increase  the  guilt  of  a 
crime,  or  the  misery  of  a  calamity.— See  Aggravate. 

Ag^'g'reg’ate^  i’.  a.  [^'r.  (igrait'r,  from  L;it.  (‘g;iTegarp.'\ 
To  collect  together;  to  heap  many  i)articulars  into  one 
mass. 

“  The  aggregated  soil 

Death. with  his  mace  petritiuk.  cold,  aud  drj, 

As  with  a  trident,  smote.''  MiUvn. 

Ag'greg'a.te,  n.  The  complex  or  collective  result  of  the 
conjunction  or'acervation  of  many  particulars. 

“  The  reason  of  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind,  ia  hut  an  ag- 
gregatt  of  mistaken  fantasms.”  —  GlanvUle. 

{Chem.')  Wiien  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are  united,  the 
only  consequence  is,  that  one  larger  body  is  produced. 
In  this  case,  the  united  mass  is  called  an  aggregate,  and 
does  not  differ  in  its  chemical  i>ropertie8  from  the  bodies 
from  which  it  was  originally  made. 

A;;;'j;^reg;*ate,  a.  Formed  by  tlie  collection  of  any  simi¬ 
lar  parts  into  a  mass,  body,  or  system. 

{Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  flowers,  germs,  peduncles, 
Ac.,  assembled  closely  together.  An  .-1.  Jlniver  is  one 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  flowers  or  fructi¬ 
fications,  collected  into  a  head  by  means  of  some  part 
common  to  them  all — A.  fruits  are  formed  by  tbe  com¬ 
bination  of  several  flowers,  as  the  pine-apple  and  the 
mulberry.  The  term  anthocarpous  ia  more  generally 
used.  Some  botanists  apply  tlio  term  aggi-egate  to  a 
compound  fruit,  consisting  of  numerous  achamia  (see 
this  wonl),  borne  by  a  single  flower;  as  the  fruit  of  the 
ranunculus  or  the  raspberry. 

Aj^j-'j^rejfately,  adv.  Collectively. 

Ajfgreiffa'tioii,  n.  [Vv.  agrf.gation.']  The  act  of  aggre¬ 
gating,  or  the  state  of  being  aggregated;  sum;  mass; 
whole;  collection. 

Agpj  rro^a'tive,  a.  [Fr.  agr^gatif]  Taken  together; 
collective. 

Ag'gro^^^a'top,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  aggregates  or  col¬ 
lects  into  a  whole  or  mass;  a  collector. 

Ag*;? resH\  V.  n.  [Lat.  to  approach.]  To  commit 

the  first  act  of  violence;  to  begin  the  quarrel. 

Asfgress',  n.  Aggression,  (o.) 

Agj  ;;res'S[iion9  n.  [Fr.  agression^  from  Lat.  nggrpssifi.'\ 
Tlie  first  act  of  injury;  commencement  of  a  qiruTel  by 
some  act  leading  to  wai*  or  controversy. 

Aggross'ive,  «.  (Fr.  agressif.]  Which  tends  to aggre.ss, 
or  commences  hostilities;  often>ive. 

Aggress'iveuess,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
aggressive. 

Ag'gress'or,  n.  [Fr.  agre^Hsenr.'l  The  iteraon  that  first 
commences  hostility;  the  assaulter  or  invader. 

Ag'griev'asice,  n.  [0.  Fr.  r  ^c/>}v/7ice.]  Injury;  hard¬ 
ship  inflicted  ;  wrong  endiii-ed ;  grievance,  (r  ) 

Agrarrieve^  r.  a.  [O.  Fr.  t/^/rcrrr.J  To  give  sorrow;  to 
cause  grief;  to  vex. 

“  Which  jet  aggrieven  my  heart  eveu  to  this  hour.” — Spencer. 

—  To  impose  some  hardships  upon;  to  harass;  to  hurt  in 
one's  right. 

“  The  lamted  mau  flutU  himself  aggrieved  by  the  falliug  of  his 
rents.” — Locke. 

Ag'g'roup',  r.  n.  To  bring  together;  to  group. 

A;^'lial>©<=‘,  a  village  ainl  jiarisli  ot  Ireland,  ia  Queen’s 

CO.  F>p.  (5,00:). 

A^liadoo,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co  of  Kerry.  It 
is  situated  near  the  lake  of  Killarney,  15  miles  S.S.K. 
of  Ardfert. 

A^liast',  a</e.  [From  gaz^.']  Standing  in  a  state  of  gajung 
or  staring  wonder;  horror-struck;  astare. 

“The  aged  earth  aghast. 

With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake.”— Jfif.  Chr.  Nat. 

A'^tiriin,  or  Augiirim,  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway, 
82  miles  W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  388.  Near  it  the  troops  of 
William  III.  gained  a  decisive  victofy  over  those  of 
James  II.  in  1691. 

A'ii^ile^  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  agere^  to  act.]  Ready  or  apt  to 
move;  nimble;  active. 

“  With  that  he  gave  hia  able  horse  the  head. 

And  bonding  forward  struck  his  agile  heels....”— 5Aafc. 

Ag^ilo  Ck  il>t>on,  77.  (Zool.)  A  monkey  of  the  fam.  t^imia- 
d:p.  It  has  very  long  arms,  is  3  feet  in  height,  and  so 
called  from  the  agility  with  which  lie  leaps  from  branch 
to  liranch.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra. 

Aff'ilely,  adv.  In  an  agile  manner. 

A^'ileuess,  n.  Thoquality  of  being  agile;  nimblencss, 
readiness  for  motion  of  the  limbs;  quickness;  agility. 

Ajfil'ity,  77.  [¥t.  agi.UU.'\  Nimbleness;  bodily  activity. 

Aji^'il'loelium,  n. —  See  Aoai.lochum. 

A.\^  iliilf,  duke  of  Turin,  succeeded  Antharic  as  king  of 
Lombardy,  and  married  his  widow  Theudolinda.  He 
abandoned  Ariunism  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  n.  616 
after  a  reign  of  25  years.  ’ 

AsT'iiieotirt,  or  Az'incourt,  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
PasdeCalais,23m.N.W.  of  St.Pol;  pop.  438  in  1861.  The 
place  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great  victory  gained 
near  it  in  1415  by  the  English  monarch,  Henry  V.,  over 
a  vastly  superior  French  force. 

A's^io,  71.  [It.]  (Cb77t.)  A  term  used  sometimes  to  express 
the  variations  from  fixed  pars  or  rates  of  exchange,  but 
niore  generally  to  indicate  liy  percentages  the  difference 
in  the  valuation  of  moneys.  The  Ital.  Avord  agio  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  mean  “an  exchange  of  money  for  some  con¬ 
sideration.”  Tlius.  if  a  coin  is  reduced  in  weight,  and 
the  real  value  is  not  equal  to  the  nominal  value,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  agio. — As  the  current  coins  of  ever)' coun¬ 
try  have  a  kind  of  medium  value  at  which  they  are 
generally  taken,  the  term  agio  is  also  applied  to  express 
what  must  be  paid  over  and  above  this  medium  value. 


Tlie  kinds  of  money  on  which,  in  the  case  of  exchange, 
an  agio  is  paid,  are  not  always  the  more  vivluable  intrin¬ 
sically,  but  those  which  are  most  in  request.  —  The  term 
agio  is  also  used  to  signify  the  rate  of  jiremium  which 
is  given,  when  a  person  having  a  claim  which  he  can  le¬ 
gally  demand  in  only  one  kind  of  metal,  chooses  to  be 
paid  in  another. 

A'g'iota^S.'e,  n.  [Fr.  from  It.  0/710.]  A  speculation  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tlio  }»ul'lic  debt  of  states,  or  tbe  public 
funds;  stock-jobbing.  The  speculator  is  called  agioteur 
in  France. 

Four  kings  of  Sparta  have  home  this  name.  I. 
Son  of  Eurysthenes,  and  grandson  of  Ari:»todeaiiis,  of 
the  race  of  the  Proclidie.  No  certain  dates  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  these  early  limes.  —  II.  Son  of  Archidaimis. 
reigned  from  b.  0.  427  to  397,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  —  III.  S(*n  of  another  Archi- 
damus,  reigned  from  b.  c.  338  to  or  330.  He  fell  in  a 
battle  Witu  against  the  Lacedemonians  by  Antipater, 
whom  Alexander  liad  left  governor  of  Macedonia. —  IV. 
Son  of  Eudamitlas  II..  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Agesi- 
laus.  For  endeaA'oring  to  reform  tho  cimstitiifion  of  his 
country,  and  improve  the  manners  of  his  ijeople,  they 
rose  against  liini  and  jnit  him  to  death,  b.  c.  241. 

Ag'isf',  V.  a.  [hnl.  ttgisiare.]  {Lawi)  To  take  in  and  feed 
strangers’  cattle,  ami  to  collect  the  money  duo  f(»r  it. 

Aj;‘ist'oi%  Aoi.sta'tok,  77.  Olficer  appointed  in  England 
to  look  after  cattle  in  the  forests.  Also  called  Gistr- 
t’hrr. 

A;4'Q^t'iiieiit,  w.  (Law.')  The  act  of  taking  other  men's 
cattle  into  any  gi'ound  at  a  certain  rate  per  week;  so 
called  because  tho  cattle  are  sufl'ered  agiser^  i.  e.  to  be 
Uvant  and  couchunt  there. 

A^''ital>l^«  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  agitahilis.']  That  which 
may  be  agitateil,  jmt  in  motion,  or  disputed. 

As'itato,  V.  a.  [Fr.  agitn^  from  Lat.  agitare.']  To  put 
in  motion;  to  shake;  to  move  nimbly;  as,  the  surface 
of  tho  water  is  agitated  by  the  wind;  the  vessel  was 
broken  by  agitating  the  liquor. —  To  alTect  witli  pertur¬ 
bation  ;  to  disturb  or  excite ;  as,  the  mind  of  man  is  agi¬ 
tated  by  various  passions. — To  stir;  to  discuss  earnestly ; 
to  controvert;  as,  to  agitate  \x  question.  —  To  consider  or 
view  mentally  a  thing  or  thought  in  all  its  asiiccts. 

Ag;itR''tioil4  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  agitiiiio.'\  Tho  act  of 
moving,  or  shaking  something ;  the  state  of  being  moved 
or  agitated :  as,  the  waters,  after  a  storm,  are  sometimes 
in  a  violent  agitation.  —  Discussion;  controversial  ex¬ 
amination  ;  deliberation;  as,  a  project  nowin  agltalion. — 
Violent  motions  of  the  mind;  perturbation;  disturbance 
of  the  thoughts. 

“  She  could  no  longer  bear  the  agitation  of  so  many  passion*.” 

Taller. 

Ajy'itative,  a.  Tending  to  agitate. 

[It.]  {Mas.)  A  rapid  and  violent,  but  broken 
and  interrupted,  st)le  of  performance,  calculated  to 
shake  and  surprise  the  liearer. — Agitato  allegro^  a  style 
both  periurbated  and  rapid. — Agitato  unpoco^  a  style  a 
little  agitated.  —  Moore. 

Ag'itator,  n.  [Fr.  ap’iVaiew?*.]  He  that  agitates  anything. 

{Hist.)  The  name  given  to  men  appointed  by  Crom¬ 
well’s  army,  to  look  after  their  interests.  They  were  also 
called  adjutators. 

Ag^la'ia,  n.  {Myth.)  The  youngest  of  the  three  Graces, 
called  also  Pasiphse.  She  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan. 

( AsL)  One  of  the  groups  of  small  planets  revolving  be¬ 
tween  Jupiter  and  Mars.  —  See  Asteroids. 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  ord.  MeHa- 
cece.  The  flowers  of  Aglaia  odorala  are  used  for  perfum¬ 
ing  certain  varieties  of  tea. 

Affla'ope.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Sirens. 

A^lasoun,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  55 
miles  from  Satiiliah.  It  stands  on  a  mountain,  and  is 
the  aucient  Lysime. 

Ajy'let,  or  Aig'lkt,  n.  [Tr.  aigidllefte.]  A  .tag  of  a  lace, 
or  of  the  ]»oints  formerly  useil  in  dress.  They  were 
sometimes  formed  into  small  figures. 

A'g-lie,  a  town  of  Italy,  Pieilmunt,  10  m.  S.  of  Ivrea.  It 
has  a  splendid  palace  and  gardens.  Fop.  4,500. 

Ag-low',  a.  Hot;  glowing. 

A$;‘'inot,  or  Agmat,  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  16  m.  S.  of  Morocco. 

Ag'uadcrio,  a  village  of  North  Italy,  10  m.  E.  of  Lodi, 
near  whicli  Louis  XII.  of  France  completely  defeated 
the  Venetians,  on  May  14.  1509,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome  gained  a  victory  over  pi-ince  Eugene  in  1705. 

A$?^itaii,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  disease  of  the  nails;  a  whitlow. 

Ag'iia'iio,  a  celebrated  lake  near  Naples,  supjiosed  to 
have  been  the  fish-p/md  of  Lucnllus’  villa.  Near  its  banks 
are  the  natural  vapor-bath.s  of  San-Gi^rmano,  andou  the 
opposite  side  the  famous  Grntladel  Cane^  a  small  cave  in 
the  rock,  from  the  ground  of  which  a  mephitic  vapor 
issues,  which  has  the  power  of  depriving  a  dug  or  other 
animal  of  all  sensation  in  a  few  moments. 

A^'nate,  n.  [Lat.  ngnatas.']  A  relation  in  tho  male 
line.  My  son,  brother,  paternal  uncle,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  also  my  daughter  and  sister,  are  my  agnates. 

Ag*iia'tio«  a.  Relating  to  male  generations. 

Ag^na'Mon,  n.  Descent  from  the  father,  in  a  direct 
male  line. 

Ajj'nes,  St.  A  holy  woman  who  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 

A?J“^©8^  St.,  one  of  the  Scilly,  islands,  not  worthy  of 
notice  but  for  its  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  light,  138 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  Lat.  49°  53'  37"  N. :  Ion 
6°  19'  23"  W. 

Agr'nes,  St.,  a  parish  and  town  in  Cornwall,  England. 
Area,  8,660  acres ;  prrp.,  chiefly  mining,  8.000.  St.  Agnes 
Beacon,  in  the  neighborhood,  rises  to  a  height  of  664 
feet. 

;  Ag-'nes  of  Austria.  See  Albert  L 


Ag^'fios  Sorel,  fho  mistress  of  Clmrles  VTI.,  king  of 
Ir.iiice,  born  in  1409,  of  a  noble  family,  was  one  ol  tiie 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  of  her  time. 

l. iady  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  /)f  Anjou,  she  attracted 
tlie  favor  of  the  young  king,  and  yielded  to  his  passimi 
after  some  resistance.  The  English  then  had  possession 
of  half  of  France;  and  Chaile.s  A  ll..  thi>ugh  natuially 
bold,  became  depressed  and  inactive  under  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes.  A.  alone  was  nble  to  rouse  him 
from  his  apalliy,  anil  make  him  feel  what  he  owed  to 
himself  and  his  people.  The  eventual  success  of  Ids 
arms  increa-sed  his  pa^8ion  fur  Ids  mistress,  who  did  not, 
however,  abuse  her  power  over  liim.  She  retired,  in 
1445.  to  Loches,  where  Cliarles  had  built  her  a  castle. 
He  afterward  conferred  on  her  the<  ounty  ot  Peidhie\ie, 
in  Bretagne,  and  the  chateau  de  Benute,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Marne;  whence  she  received  tlie  name  of  dame  de 
heaute.  SJie  h;nl  liveil  here  about  5  years,  frequently 
visited  by  the  king,  when  the  queen  invited  hi  r  again 
to  court,  in  1449.  A  consented,  ainl,  to  be  nearer  the 
king,  proceedwl  to  the  ca.'^tle  of  Musnal-ln-BeJle,  where 
she  died,  iu  1450,  so  suddenly  as  to  afi'ord  ground  for 
the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Ag'new,  James,  a  general  of  brigade  in  the  British 
arrnyduring  tlie  Americjin  revolution.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  l-atile  of  Brandywine,  and  was  killed  at 
the  liattle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777. 

Ag‘'new’s  Mills,  in  Fennsylvania^  a  post-oflBce  of 
Venango  CO. 

Ag''Bio«  (Myth.)  One  of  tho  nymphs  w'ho  nursed  Jupiter, 
bhe  gjive  lier  name  to  a  fountain  on  mount  Lyesens. 

A^iio'lo,  Baccio  d’,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect 
of  great  reputation.  B.  1460;  i>.  1543. 

Ag'iio'iiien,  n.  [Lat.,  a  surname]  Was,  in  ancient 
Ruine,  tlie  fourth  or  lionorary  name  bestowed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  extraordinary  action,  virtue,  or  accom¬ 
plishment.  Thus  the  agnomen  Africanus  was  given  to 
Fublicus  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  account  of  his  exploits  iu 
Africa. 

Ag^noiniiia'tion,  n.  Allusion  of  one  word  to  another, 
by  resemblance  of  sound. 

Ag'iio'Bii,  a  town  of  south  Italy,  pro v.  Campobasso,  18 

m.  N.N.E.  of  Isernia;  pojK  10,320. 

A^notlie'riuill^  n.  (Fal.)  A  fossil  animal  the  size 

of  a  lion,  allied  to  the  dog. 

Agr'uus  castus,  n.  [Lat.]  The  name  of  the  Chaste- 
tree,  a  species  of  v/tex,  so  called  from  an  imaginary  vir¬ 
tue  attributed  to  it  of  preserving  chastity. 

Ag:'iiu»  Ooi.  [Lat.,  Lamb  of  God.]  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A 
prayer  of  the  Catholic  liturgy,  beginning  with  the  words 
Agnus  Dei, sung  before  the  communion  and  at  the  close 
ot  the  ma.'.s. —  y1Z.s'o,  a  round  ])i(‘ce  of  wax,  on  which  is 
impressed  the  figure  of  the  sacred  Lamb,  with  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  cross,  or  of  St.  Jolin.  with  tho  year  and  tho 
name  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  consecrates  and  distributes 
a  great  number  of  them. 

A^o',  adv.  [A.  S.  agan,  past  or  gone.]  Past;  gone; 
since;  as,  long  ago— that  is,  lung  lime  past  since. — 
Generally,  reckoning  time  toward  the  present,  we  use 
since ;  as,  it  is  a  year  since  it  happeneu ;  reckoning  from 
the  present,  we  use  ago  ;  as,  it  luippened  a  year  ago. 

A'tt’O,  or  Aqoa,  de  Pa'o,  tlio  mountain-peuk  near  tho  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azures,  upwards 
of  3,000  feet  liigh. 

Ag‘'obard,  archbisliop  of  Lyon.*?,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  prelates  of  the  9tli  century.  1).  840. 

Agrog'',  ac/u.  [A.  S.  gangan,  to  go.]  Abroad;  abroach; 
astir;  adrift;  agoing.  —  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
excited  interest,  w'ith  a  tendency  to  distraction;  the 
faculties  not  only  actively  astir,  Imt  going,  as  it  were, 
different  ways  at  once,  under  the  influence  of  curiosity^ 
delight,  surprise,  or  desire. 

“They  put  the  heads  of  our  servant-maids  agog  for  husbands. '* 

_  Atidieon. 

The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she’s  set  agog, 

In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob, 

Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pride. 

Thinks  all  she  says  or  does  is  justify  ■d.”—L»;'ycien. 

Asog'ebic.  in  Michigan,  a  lake  2  ni.  wiile  anil  25  m. 
long,  situated  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  about  12  m.  S. 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  W.  branch  of  the  Ontonagon 
river  is  its  outlet. 

A'g'OII,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  with 
a  good  harbor.  Lat  lifo  20'  N. ;  Ion.  18°  10'  E. 

Ag'on'es  Capitoliiii,  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  fifty  years  upon  the  Capitoline  hill,  established 
by  Diocletian.  Prizes  were  pio|iosed  for  agility  and 
strength,  as  well  as  for  poetical  and  other  literary  com¬ 
positions. 

Asron'ic  I.ine,  n.  [Gr.a,  priv..  and  i/onia.  angle.]  (/Viys.) 
An  irregularly  curved  imaginary  line,  called  also  a  line 
of  no  variation,  connecting  points  or  the  earth  where 
the  magnetic  coincides  witli  the  geographical  meridian. 
Such  a  line  cuts  the  E.  ot  S.  America,  and  passing  east 
of  the  W.  Indies,  enters  N.  America,  near  1-hiladelphia, 
and  traverses  Hudson's  Bay;  thence  it  passes  through 
the  N.  Pole,  entering  the  old  world  E  of  the  White  Sea, 
traverses  the  Caspian,  cuts  the  E.  of  Arabia,  turns  then 
toward  Australia,  and  passes  through  tlie  S.  Pole,  to 
join  itself  again.  —  Isngonic  lines  are  lines  connecting 
those  places  on  the  earth's  surface  in  wiiich  the  declina' 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  tho  same.  —  See  Declina¬ 
tion  and  Meridian.  —  Atk-insem. 

A^'onisiii,  n.  [Gr.]  Contention  for  a  prize,  (o.) 

Agt'onist.  n.  A  contender  for  prizes,  (o.) 

AKOni.N'tes,  n.  A  prize-fighter;  one  that  contends  at 
any  public  solemnity  for  a  prize.  Milton  has  styled  a 
tragedy  Samson  Agonistes,  because  Samson  was  called 
out  to  divert  the  Pliiiistiues  with  feats  of  strength. 

As'oxiti'tic',  Ag'oiiis'tical,  a.  Relating  to  prize- 
figliting. 

A|;oiiiN'ticaIly,  adv.  In  an  agonistic  manner. 
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®  n.  pi.  The  art  of  prize-fighting. 

A.|roniii«4.  {Myth.)  A  Uomau  deity  who  preaided  OTer 
the  actiotta  of  niea. 

A.g'Onoth'eteiS,  n.  The  ortieer.s  who  sat  as  umpires 
at  the  Grecian  games.  They  tsettlod  all  disputes  which 
arose,  and  decided  to  whom  the  prizes  should  be 
awarded. 

A.'g*oilus,  n.  {Z<)61.)  A  genus  of  aranthopterygious 
fishes,  mostly  found  in  the  northern  I’aeific  oct^au.  They 
never  exceed  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  are  no 
where  used  as  an  article  of  human  fiod. 

Oiiixe,  y.  a.  [Fr.  a^o«u’er.j  To  feel  agony;  to  be 
in  excessive  pain. 

“  Or  touch.  If,  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er,  % 

To  smart  ami  agonixe  at  ev’ry  pore.  " — Pope. 

Ag'on**©,  V.  n.  To  afflict  with  agony. 

A;;‘oniz'in^ly,  adv.  With  agony. 

Ajjr^©ny,n.  [Fr.  from  (Jr.  a,7o?n‘u,  a  struggle.]  Lit¬ 
erally,  the  struggle  of  the  wrestler  in  the  public  contests 
of  Greece.  Agony  is  therefore,  primarily,  j*ain  so  severe 
as  to  produce  contortions  of  the  mus  -le's;  thence,  gen¬ 
erally  great  pain  of  mind  or  IxMly.  The  pangs  of  death ; 
properly  the  last  contest  between  lif*  and  d.^ath. 

A$;roo'na«  a  district  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  Pon 
ab.  12,000. 

Ag^orae'rUes,  a  Grecian  statu  iry  of  the  6th  century 
B.  0.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Phidhis,  and  one  of  the  most 
skilfnl  artists  of  Ins  time, 

Agr'orsea.  (Myth.)  A  name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta. 

OPOtQS*  fi.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  names  of  Mercury, 
from  his  presiding  over  markets. 

or  .\uiiL'sr\,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Noto, 
with  an  excellent  harbor.  In  176-i  it  was  mo.stly  sw  il- 
lowedupby  an  earthquake,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  Lat.oT® 
13'  N.;  Lon.  15°13'K. ;  about  18  miles  N.  of  Syracuse. 
Pbp.  9,735.  It  was  off  this  port  that  De  Ruyter,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Dutch  athniral,  in  command  of  the  united  Dutch 
and  Spanish  fleet,  22d  April,  1'.76,  was  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Duquesne,  and  received  his  death-wound, 

A'g'Ot^  a  small  island  in  the  English  channel.  Lat.  48^ 
3P  N. ;  Lon.  2^  4'  W. 

Agroiia'ra,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Crab-eater,  a  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mal,  allied  to  the  Raccoons,  fam.  Urnthf,  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  equ  ils  in  size  an  ordinary  fox.  to  which  it 
bears  a  slight  external  resemblance.  It  has  derived  its 
name  of  Crab-eater  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  all  kinds 
of  crustaceas  and  molhisks,  whether  marine  or  terres-. 


Pig.  54.— AGOUARA.  (From  Tenney’s  Manual  of  Zoology. J 
A|^onlt\  (CoMTESSE  n’.)  See  SrER.v,  Daniel. 

A^Out'i,  n.  (ZhjI.)  a  South  American  animal,  of  the 
family  Pystricidfc,  ord.  Rndmtia.  The  agoutis  live  for 
the  mo>t  j>art  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  not 
climbing  nor  digging  to  any  depth;  and  they  commonly 
sit  upon  their  haunches,  when  at  rest,  holding  their  food 
between  their  forepaws,  in  the  manner  of  squirrels.  By 
eating  the  roots  of  the  sugar-cane,  they  are  often  the 
cause  of  great  injury  to  the  planters. 


F  g.  65.  —  -AGOUTI. 

Ag'ows,  a  remarkable  people  of  Abyssinia,  inhabiting  a 
territory  to  the  eiist  of  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
(Blue  river)  or  Al)y8siiiiau  Nile. — Ext.  60  miles  long  and 
30  broad.  This  district  is  fertile  in  the  higliest  degree. 
It  produces  large  quantities  of  honey,  and  raises  re¬ 
markably  fine  cattle,  with  which  it  almost  exclusively 
supplies  Gondar,  the  capital  — Pop.  considerable,  but  not 
ascertained. — There  is  another  tribe  of  tlio  same  people, 
called  Tcheretz  Agows,  who  inhabit  a  district  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tac:t.sse. 

A'^PA*  5A  vast  N.W.  prov.  of  Hindostan,  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  England,  houndfd  N.  by  the  prov.  of  D<dhi. 
S.  bv  Malwa,  E.  by  Glide  an<l  Allahabad,  and  W,  by  Raj- 
poiitana.  Its  length  is  about  260  and  its  breadth  180 
— Area.  9,2^8  miles. — De.ac.  To  the  N.  of  the  river 
Chumbul  the  country  is  flat  and  thinly  Wooded ;  but  in 
the  N.W  direction,  trees  become  more  abundant  and  the 
surface  more  undulated.  The  district  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  called  the  Doab.  is  the  most  fertile  i>art 
of  the  province. — Rivers^.  The  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and 
the  Chumbul.- 7’uiows.  Alwur,  Bhurtpoor,  Deeg,  Muthura, 
Muttra,  Etavvah,  Gwalior,  Calpee,  Gohud,and  Nharwar. 
Jnhab.  A  mixed raceofMahometans and  Hindoos. — Prod. 
Sugar,  cotton  and  indigo. — Minerals.  Salt,  marble  and  cop- 
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P^r. —  Man>tf.  Coarse  cotton  idoths,  fine  muslins,  and  some 
silks. — Pii]>.  ab.  6,UU0,UU0.  I^at.  between  and  28°  N. 
Cliiaatf'  aiiproximates  to  temperate  during  a  part  of  the 
year, and  in  the  winter  months  may  even  be  pronounced 
cold;  but  during  the  prevalem^e  of  hot  wirid.s,  to  wliicli 
the  whole  of  Central  Asia  is  occasionally  liable,  the  heat 
is  iusupportably  great,  and  the  climate,  in  consequence, 
unfavorable  to  European  constitutions,  'ihe  province 
of  Agra  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  daring 
scenes  in  the  great  revolt  of  I8a7. 

A'§:Pa,  the  capital  city  of  the  above  prov.  and  the  seat 
of  the  British  civil  autlKjrity.  Lat.  27°  12'  N.;  L<in.  78° 
6^  E,  It  stamls  on  tlie  >.W.  bank  of  the  river  Juninu, 
the  houses  being  built  of  stone,  and  very  lofty,  but  the 
streets  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
carriage. — The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hold  this  city  in  great 
veneration,  from  its  being  the  place  of  the  avatdra,  or 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  umler  the  name  of  Paraifu  Kama. 
In  16u4,  A.,  then  culled  Badul-ghur,  became  the  seat  of 
the  Mohammedan  empire,  but  it  began  to  dec-line  in  1617, 
when  Sliah  Jehaii  tran^ferred  his  court  to  Delhi.  Whilst 
it  was  the  residence  ot  Shah  Jehun,  liowever,  ho  built  a 
superb  mausoleum,  probably  the  most  inagiiifi«*ent  in  the 
world,  for  his  wife,  the  Begum  Noor-Jehan.  This  struc¬ 
ture  wjia  called  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  crown  of  edifices,  and 
cost  $18,000,000.  Hero  Shah  Jehan  himself  rests  beside 
the  Begum,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city. 
In  1803,  Agra  wjus  captured  by  the  British.  In  the  great 
Indian  revolt  of  1857,  the  4th  of  July,  took  place  the 
battle  of  Agra,  in  which  10,000  Sepoys  were  defeated  bv 
500  British.  Pjp.  126,262. 


A'^ram,  a  fortified  and  well-huilt  city  of  Austria,  and  the 
cspital  of  thecrown-land  of  Croatia. — principally 
silks  and  porcelain.  It  also  has  an  active  trade  in  to¬ 
bacco,  pigs,  and  wheat.  Pop.  20,636.  Lat.  45°  49' N.;  Lon. 
16°  4'  E. — The  native  name  of  Agram  is  Zagrab. 

Ag'ra'rian,  a.  [Lat.]  Relating  t*)  fields  or  grounds. 

Agrarian  law.  The  A.  law  was  enacted  to  di.stribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which  they  had 
gained  by  conquest,  and  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
ground  possessed  by  each  person  to  a  certain  number  of 
acres.  For  full  examination  of  this  important  element 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  see  Niebulir’s 
Hi4'>ry.  translation  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
1-0-173;  Plutarch  s  Live.i  of  the  Gracchiy  and  Cicero’s 
speecli  against  Rullus. 

Ajvra'rian,  n.  A  partisan  of  agrarian  principles. 

A|;'r;i'rianisni,  n.  The  do(‘triiie  of  agrarians. 

A^ra'rianize,  v.  a.  To  distribute  lands  among  the 
people. 

A;;;'re<la,  Marie  n’,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  at  Agreda,  in  S})ain,  wlio  pretemled 
to  have  received  directions  in  a  vision  to  write  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  she  accordingly  did.  B.  16(12;  n. 
166.5.  Her  “Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary”  wa.s  ))roliibited 
at  Rome,  and  censured  by  the  sorbonneof  Paris,  though 
liighly  esteemed  in  Spain. 

Aj^-'reda,  a  town  of  Siiain,  prov.  Soria,  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cayo.  }’<>p.  3,120. 

A^i'ree',  v.n.  [Fr.  career.]  To  be  in  concord;  not  to  differ; 
to  harmonize. 

“  The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt  can  they  do  to 
you.” — Pope.  \ 

—  To  grant;  to  assent;  to  admit. 

“  They  will  agree  to  all  reasonable  conditions.” — 2  Maccah.  xi.  14. 

—  To  settle  term.s  by  stipulation  ;  to  acconl. 

"Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly." v.  25. 

—  To  be  of  the  same  mind  or  opinion. 

“  Milton  is  a  noble  genius,  and  the  world  agrees  to  confess  it.” 

Watte. 

—  To  be  consistent ;  not  to  contradict. 

“  Their  witness  agreed  not  together.”  —  Mark  xiv.  50. 

—  To  suit  with ;  to  bo  accommodated  to  ;  to  tally. 

“  His  principles  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  that  oonstitu* 
tfon.” — Locke. 

—  To  be  good  for  health. 

“  The  asses'  milk  agrees  with  me.” 

Agree'*  and  Agre',  adv.  In  good  part.  (0.) 

Agreeabili'ty,  n.  Willingness  to  be  pleased. 

Agree'able,  a.  [Fr.  agreable.]  Suitable  to;  consistent 
with. 

“  That  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  one  thing,  is  many 
times  contrary  to  the  nature  of  another.”  — V Estrange. 

—  Pleasing;  pleasant;  grateful;  welcome;  charming;  as, 
agreeable  travel ;  agreeable,  news;  an  agreeable  lady. 

Agree'ableness,  n.  The  quality  of  pleasing. 

Agree'ably*  adv.  Consistently  with;  in  a  manner  suit¬ 
able  to ;  pleasingly. 
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Agreeb*  a  high  and  conical  mountain  in  central  Egypt, 
al'out  16  miles  inland  from  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Lat.  28° 
12'  N.;  long.  32°  42'  E. 

A.g*roo<r,  p,  a.  Settled  by  consent. 

••  Wheu  they  bad  got  kuowu  and  agreed  names.”  —  £oc*«. 

Agree'iiigly,  adt\  In  conformity  to. 

Agre©  Bilbao t,  n.  [I>r.  agrCmriiL.l  Concord;  baimony; 
resemblance;  himilarify. 

(Law.)  A  mutual  bargain,  contract,  orcovenant.  Taken 
in  it.s  most  extended  sense,  it  compreheinls  a  large  i>ro- 
portion  ot  th<‘  transactinns  of  civjlizetl  man  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  inter<-ourse  ot  sia-iety.  In  a  more  limited  sense  it 
is  the  mutual  assent  to  do  a  thing;  tlie  effect  of  this 'as¬ 
sent,  or  the  instrument  itself,  Hhc»wiug  what  has  l»een 
agreed.  Eveiy  Stat<<  has  particular  laws  on  this  im¬ 
portant  matter.  It  may,  however,  bo  noticed  as  general 
rule:  1st,  that  the  assad  is  the  essence  of  an  agreement, 
and  that  the  parties  must  be  in  situations  to  testify  their 
free  absent  to  it.  Thus  lunatics,  infants,  and  married 
Women  are,  for  obvious  reasems,  deemed  incapable  of 
bimling  theniftelves  by  any  engagement.  2.  That  the 
subject  of  agreement  must  not  be  tainted  with  illegality; 
for  it  would  be  evidently  repugnant  to  common  sense 
that  the  law  should  be  culled  t(f  A-nlbrce  perlormance  of 
any  act  which  it  has  expressly  forbidden,  or  an  Inch 
would  be  contrary  to  its  general  policy.  3.  In  onier 
to  secure  the  aid  of  the  law  in  carrying  it  into 
effect,  an  agreement  must  have  cerhiin  qualities  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  to  the  parties,  or  must  be  entered 
into  with  certain  prescribed  soUdniiities.  Courts  of 
justice  cannot  be  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  of 
idle  or  inconsiderate  promise.  An  agreement  must 
either  be  contracted  by  a  formal  instrument  in  writ¬ 
ing,  seah-d  and  openly  acknowledged  by  the  party 
who  has  bound  itself  to  it;  or  if  contracted  in  a  Jess 
formal  manner,  !)y  word  or  otherwise,  it  must  appear 
that  the  parties  derive  from  it  reciprocal  benefit.  Upon 
this  pi  inciple,  a  promise  to  make  a  voluntary  gift  can 
never  be  entorced;  but  there  is  a  continuing  right  in  the 
I>arty  promising,  to  retract  his  iiromise  or  doiiation,  un¬ 
til  the  gift  is  actually  conqdeted.  An  agreement  takes 
the  name  of  deed  or  sj'eciatty  contract  when  put  in  writing 
niuk'r  se-al,  but  not  when  put  in  writing  for  a  memoran¬ 
dum. 

Ag-res'tie.  Agres'tical,  a.  [Fr.  agreatey  from  I,at. 
ogrestis.\  Having  relation  to  the  country:  rude;  rustic. 

A'^’reve*  8t.,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardcche;  v<fX>. 
3,133  in  1861.  ^ 

Ag^ric'ola,  Cnzius  Julius,  an  eminent  Roman  com¬ 
mander,  b.  A.  D.  40,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  Tribune  of 
the  people  and  yimtor  uniler  Nero,  he  w  as  made  a  pa¬ 
trician^  and  governor  of  Aquitaniu  by  Vespasian.  Con¬ 
sul  in  77,  ho  married  the  same  year  his  daughter  to  Ta¬ 
citus,  the  historian,  wlio  has  so  admirably  written  his 
life.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Brit¬ 
ain ;  extended  his  conquests  into  Scotland;  and  built  a 
chain  of  forts  from  the  ClNde  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  to 
I)revent  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  North. 
He  defeated  Galgacus  ou  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  then 
made  peace  with  the  Caledonians.  On  the  accession  ol 
Domitian,  A.  was  recalled,  and  quietly  retired  into  pri¬ 
vate  life.  D.  A.  t).  93. 

Ag'ric'ola*  Joh.v,  a  polemical  writer  of  celebrity,  b.  at 
Eisleben,  Saxony,  1492;  n.  at  Berlin,  1566.  From  being 
the  friemi  and  scholar,  he  became  tlie  antagonist  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther.  He  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Melancthon, 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
works  of  tile  law,  wlience  the  sect,  of  which  he  became 
leailer.  receiveil  the  name  of  .\ntiuomiaiis. 

AgTic'oli^t*  n.  An  agriculturist. 

Agric'olotiH,  a.  Agricultural. 

Ag'rieiiltoi**  n.  A  farmer. 

AgrUMiU'iiral*  a.  Which  relates  to  agriculture. 

Agriculhirai  Imple.inents  xiYo.  the  instruments  used  in 
tillage  and  the  various  operations  neces.sary  for  the  pro¬ 
per  cultivation  of  the  soil:  comprising  implements  for 
harvesting,  stock-feeding,  land-draining,  preparations 
for  market,  the  ajiplication  of  steam-power  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  &c.  —  See  Clod-Crusher,  Cutieh,  Chaff-Cutter, 
Draining.  Dibble,  Dhill,  Dhesser,  Dhessing-Mnchine, 
Hoe  Ukaping-Machine,  IIorse-Rake,  Harrow,  Manure- 
Distributor,  Plough,  Roller,  Sowing,  T'P-Drksser, 
Thrashing-Machine,  Turnip-Cutter,  Winnowing,  &c. 

Agriciilt'iirisit,  n.  One  versed  in  agriculture. 

Ag'rieiilture*  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  ager.  a  field,  and  cuU 
timi.  cultivation.]  The  science  which  explains  the 
modeof  cultivating  the  ground, as  to  cause  it  toproduce, 
ill  jilenty  and  jierfection,  those  vegetable  products  which 
are  useful  to  man  and  to  such  animals  as  are  reared  by 
him  for  food  or  labor.  It  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most 


Fig.  57.  —  THE  ROMAN  PLOUGH. 
(Used  in  the  days  of  Cinciunatus.) 


universal,  and  tlie  most  important  of  the  arts.  Since  Cain, 
“  the-  tiller  of  the  ground,”  and  Noe,  “  the  husbandman,” 
agriculture,  the  basis  of  all  other  arts,  has  ever  been,  in 
all  countries,  coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  civilization* 
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A  complete  history  of  Agriculture  wonlii  be  the  true 
history  of  mankind.  To  give  a  connected  and  even 
imperfect  account  of  tlie  practice,  statistics,  and  lii>- 
tory  of  agriculture  in  all  countries,  would  lie  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  general  jiliin  of  this  wo  k,  and  of  little 
use  to  the  reader.  We  shall,  therefore,  limit  ourselves 
here  to  some  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  our  country,  which  would  not  tind  place  under  other 
heads;  pointing  out  the  principal  divisions,  in  which 
will  be  found  all  useful  information  on  this  subject. 

Agriculture  "f  the  Unilai  Staten. — The  vast  territory  of 
the  llnited  Skates  (iresent-s  every  variet’'  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Its  agriculture  embraces  all  the  products  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  cultivation,  together  with  some  of  the  warmer 
countries,  as  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Tlie  agricultural 
implements  are,  in  m  my  respects,  similar  to  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prance.  But  as  a  general  rule,  those 
of  the  U.  S.  exceed  all  others  in  their  wonderful  adap¬ 
tation  of  machinery  for  all  purposes  of  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  crops.  So  successful  have  been  oui‘  farm¬ 
ing  implements  in  repeated  contests  on  Europ 'an  soil, 
that  their  rapid  introduction  into  foreign  markets  is 
only  impeded  by  the  greatly  increasing  demand  at 
home.  The  disposition  of  the  .\merican  to  experiment, 
to  test  alleged  improvements,  and  adojit  labor-saving 
expedients,  gives  a  great  impulse  to  the  geiuus  of 
inventors,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  patents  granted,  which  was  but  43  in  1S47 ; 
while  in  1866  they  increased  to  177s,  and  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1867  no  less  than  1777  patents  had 
already  been  issued.  This  mental  activity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  so  much  in  contrast  with  the  blind  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  European  countrymen  to  any  improvement, 
is  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  supee'or  intelligence 
of  the  former.  In  Europe,  land  is  Jear  and  labor 
cheap;  but  in  the  llnited  States  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
hence  the  European  cultivator  is  led,  by  a  regard  for 
his  own  interest,  to  enileavor  to  make  the  best  of  his 
land;  while  the  American  has  the  same  inducement  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimuir  the  proportion 
of  manual  labor  emplnyed  in  its  operations.  Unhappily, 
this  principle  is  too  often  carried  to  a  ilis^istrous  extreme. 
A  man,  possessor  of  a  large  estate,  with  reduced  me^ins, 
believes  it  necessary  to  scratch  over  the  whole,  when 
his  assurance  of  success  would  bo  to  concentrate  his 
labor  upon  a  small  area.  Another  cause  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  soil,  quoted  as  a  warning  in  the  reports  to  Con- 
giess,  is  the  cheapness  of  Western  hit  Is,  the  original 
price  of  which  bears  such  insignific.int  proportions  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  that  the  owner,  after  having  over¬ 
taxed  the  soil  for  immediate,  results,  deems  it  cheaper 
to  remove  to  new  lands,  than  to  sustain  and  increase 
the  productive  capacity  of  his  present  ftirm.  One  result 
of  this  error  is  the  removal  westward,  yetir  by  year,  of 
the  centre  of  wheat  production,  thus  r  iding  transpor¬ 
tation  and  other  charges  to  its  ullima.,- cost,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  render  export  next  to  impossible.  But  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  of  this  indilfereuce  for  conserva¬ 
tion  or  fertilization  of  soil  is,  that,  with  land  generally 
richer  tiian  that  of  European  countries,  the  aver¬ 
age  production  in  .\merica  remains  far  below  that  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  America  was  only  1  !•  j  for  the  year  1867  ; 
when  for  the  year  IHliii,  which  was  not  a  favorable  one, 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  17-27  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Ireland. 


Tabu  showing  the  estimated  quantities,  number  of  acres, 
and  aggregate,  value  of  the  ■principal  crops  of  the  farm 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1867. 


Products. 

No.  of  bush. 

No.  of  acres. 

Value. 

Indian  corn... 
Wheat . 

768,320,000 

212,441,400 

23,184.000 

278,i;9v,000 

25,727,1100 

21,359,000 

97,783,000 

32,520,249 

18,321,661 

1,689,175 

10,746,416 

1,131,217 

1,227,826 

1,192,195 

$610,948,390 

421,796,460 

32,499,700 

172,472,970 

22,850,130 

23,469,650 

89,276,830 

Oats . 

Buckwheat.... 
Potatoes . 

1,427,512,400 

66,828,639 

1,373,314,130 

Tobacco...  lbs. 

Hay . tons. 

Cotton.. .bales. 

313.724,000 

26,277,000 

2,450,000 

494.333 

20,020.554 

7,000,000 

$  41,283.431 
372,8-4,670 
220,000,000 

Total . 

94,343,526 

2,007,462,231 

The  average  home  value  of  each  product  per  acre,  for 
the  whole  country,  is  as  follows:  corn,  $18  75-  wheat 
barley,  SiO.Jd;  rye,$19;  oats, $16;  buckwhe.R,  $19- 
potatoes,  $7 4,s8;  tobacco,  $82.45 ;  hay,  $18.60;  cotton  $33 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  farm  crops,  ns  the  result 
of  the  above  table,  is  as  follows  :  corn,  23  bushels;  wheat 
11‘5;  rye,  13'5;  oats,  26;  barley,  23;  buckwheat,  17; 
potatoes,  82.  The  average  for  tobacco  is  631  pounds 
Such  meagre  results  indjeato  plainly  the  wastefulness 
and  want  ot  system  in  the  practice  of  a  nmjority  of 
American  farmers.  Another  suggestive  fact  concerning 
the  wheat-growing  States,  is,  that  the  yield  per  acre  in 
each  is  very  nearly  in  inverse  ratio  to  tlie  time  that  Ijas 
el  ipsed  since  the  settlement  of  the  Sbite.  Tims,  in  the 
statistical  report  for  the  year  1867.  the  states  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  present  the  higiiest  results. 
(See  §  Products,  under  the  name  of  every  State.)— It  is 
Incontestable  that  the  unfavorable  average  yield  of  farm 
crops  in  America  is  mostly  caused  by  the  lacility  of  new 


settlements  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and 
this  cause  may  probably  weigh  for  many  years  on 
their  statistics,  if  we  consider  the  relative  iinim 
purtance  of  improved  land  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table;  but  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  of  the  American  pei)ple  in  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  science,  and  their  growing  intiination  to 
employ  in  agriculture  capital,  busiJiess  energy  am!  active 
enterprise  will  soon  counterbalance  the  causes  of  appar¬ 
ent  inferiority.  “Already  there  are  evidences  that 
among  American  husbandmen  more  stable  views  and 
more  systematic  practices  are  beginning  to  prevail.  In 
the  central  settlements  of  the  \\  est,  larm  animals,  tlie 
basis  of  systematic  practices,  are  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  formerly,  and  a  preparation  at  least  is  made  for 
some  simple  rotation  ot  crops.  There  is  a  disposition  in 
the  South  to  produce  their  own  bn  ad  and  meat,  and  hold 
their  cotton  as  a  suridu.s.  The.se  and  other  signs  of 
thoughtfulness  and  growing  wisdom  are  ujiparent.” — 
Fifteen  agricultural  colleges  are  already  organized  or 
in  organization  in  the  lollowing  States :  Colifornta,  at 
San  Iranejsco;  at  Ui  hana;  lowa^hi  Story  co.; 

KantiaSy  at  Manhattan;  Kentucky, i\i  Lexington;  Marne, 
atOroiio;  3/ary/an//,  at  Ilyattsville,  Prince  George  co.; 
3/as5ac/m«ri/,\*,  at  Amherst;  Michigan,,  near  Lan.sing; 
New  Jersey,  at  New  Brunswick;  New  Hampshire.,,  at 
Hanover;  New  York,  at  Ithaca;  Pennsylvania,. 
Centre  co.;  Hhode  Island,  at  Providence;  Vermont,  at 
Burlington;  West  Vii'yinia,  at  Morgantown. 

Table  showing  the.  extent  of  land  not  included  in  farms  in 
the  several  Utates  in  1 868. 


States. 

Improved 

land 

in  farms. 

Unimproved 

land 

in  farms. 

Wild  or  waste 

seres 

not  in  farms. 

Number  of 

farms. 

Av.  No.  of  acres 

in  each  farm. 

Alabama . 

6,385.734 

12.718,821 

13.387,535 

55.128 

346 

Arkansas . 

1.1183,313 

7,590,393 

23,833,014 

39,004 

California .... 

2,468.034 

6,262,000 

112,219,086 

18,716 

666 

CoDoecticut. . 

1,830.807 

673,457 

487,096 

25,180 

99 

Delaware . 

637,1165 

367.230 

352,505 

151 

Florida . 

654,213 

2,266,025 

35.011,292 

444 

Georgia . 

8,062,758 

18,587.732 

10.461.510 

62.003 

430 

Illinois . 

13.096.374 

7,875.615 

14.550.411 

143.310 

146 

Indiana . 

8,242,183 

8,146,109 

5,249.468 

131,826 

124 

Iowa . 

3,792,792 

6,277.115 

25.158,893 

61,163 

165 

Kansas . 

405.468 

1,372  932 

50,265,130 

10.400 

171 

Kentucky . 

7.644.208 

11.519.053 

4.951.939 

90.814 

211 

Louisiana. . . . 

2.707,108 

6,591,468 

17  162,864 

17,328 

536 

Maine . 

2.704,133 

3,023.538 

13,472,329 

55,698 

103 

Maryland _ 

3,002,267 

1,833,304 

1,152.269 

25.494 

Massachusetts 

2.155.512 

1,183,212 

1,653,276 

35.601 

94 

Michigan . 

3,476,296 

3,554,538 

29,097.806 

113 

Minnesota. . . . 

656,250 

2.165,718 

50,747.872 

18,181 

149 

Mississippi. . . 

6,065,755 

10,773.929 

14,340,156 

42,840 

370 

Missouri . 

6,246.871 

13,737,939 

21,839,190 

Nebraska . 

118,789 

512,425 

48,000,375 

2,789 

Nevada . 

14,132 

41,986 

71,681,623 

91 

617 

N.  Hampshire 

2,367,036 

1,777,591 

2,194,575 

80.501 

123 

New  Jersey... 

1.944,441 

1,039.084 

2.341,275 

108 

New  York. . . . 

14,358.403 

6.616.555 

9,105.042 

196,990 

N.  Carolina... 

6.517,284 

17,245.685 

6.037.031 

75,203 

316 

Ohio . 

12,625.394 

7.846.747 

5,104,829 

179,889 

114 

Oregon . 

876,414 

1,164.125 

68.914.821 

5,806 

Pennsylvania 

10.463,296 

6,548.844 

12,427,860 

156,257 

109 

Rhode  Island. 

335,128 

186,096 

314.616 

5  406 

8.  Carolina... 

4,572,060 

11,623,857 

2.610.481 

33.171 

Tennessee.... 

6,795.337 

13,873.828 

8,514,835 

82,868 

Texas . 

2,650,781 

22,693,247 

126,541,412 

42,891 

Vermont . 

2,823.157 

1,451,257 

1,522.426 

81.556 

135 

Virginia . 

11.437  821 

19.679.215 

8.148.244 

92,605 

324 

Wisconsin.... 

3.746,167 

4.147,420 

26,717.773 

68,270 

114 

inz.vs'i.iea 

242,498.062 

834,548,859 

2.033,665 

199 

For  information  on  agricultural  matters,  see  principally 
C-\TTLE,CuM  \TH,  CoTTO.v,  U-  &T KTEH, '^  Agriculture,  Drain- 
ixo,  Iarm,  Iruits,  Grass  Land,  Manure,  Husbandry 
Markets,  Orchards,  Poultry.  Soil,  Sugar,  Tobacco* 
Traini.nq  Anim.als,  Vine,  Woods,  &c. 

•Ag'rig'en'tuni,  (.-liic.  Geog.)  A  Sicilian  city,  now 
Girgenti,  distinguished  hy  the  magnificence  and  gigan¬ 
tic  size  of  its  ruins,  which  hear  certain  testimony  that 
the  stories  related  of  its  extraordinary  wealth  in  old 
times  are  not  entirely  without  foumlalion.  It  is  situ 
ated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  3  m.  from  the  sea 
Lat.  370l9'25"N.,  Lon.  13<5  2r  E.;  actual  pop,  15,9^ 
Its  situation  w.os  peculiarly  strong  and  imposing,  stand¬ 
ing  as  it  did  on  a  bare  ami  prccijiitous  rock,  1,100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  considered  the  second 
city  in  Sicily.  Among  the  most  magnificent  of  its  build 
ings  were  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  Jupiter  Atabyris 
of  Hercules,  and  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  the  latter,  which 
vied  in  size  and  grandeur  of  de^ign  witli  the  finest 
buildings  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  340  feet  long 
60  broad,  and  120  high,  the  foundation  not  being  in¬ 
cluded.  which  wa.s  itself  remarkable  for  the  immense 
arches  upon  which  it  stood.  The  people  of  A.  were  noted 
for  their  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  it  fell,  with 
little  resistance,  under  the  power  of  the  Koinans. 

Affrimo^nia,  n.  iBot,)  A  genus  of  plants  with  yellow 
flowers,  ord.  i/osacc/p.  The  Common  Agrimony,  >1  eupu’ 
torw,  18  a  perennial  herb  common  in  Canada  and  in  the 
U.  S.,  to  be  found  in  flelds,  about  hedges  and  shadv 
places,  and  flowering  in  June. 

(Med.)  The  decoction  of  A.  is  a  mild  tonic,  alterative 
and  astrinpent;  good  fur  howid  comidainte,  chronic 
mucous  dise^es,  gravel,  astlima,  couglis,  and  scrofula.— 
A  V  olatile  oil  may  also  be  ohlained  of  its  root  and  leaves. 

A  genus  of  acantlKqitervgions 

whiS  •‘‘''K.'*'’  I'elonging  to  the  family^ 

Which  Cuvier  denominates  joues  cuirassies.  The  A,  are 


characterized  by  having  only  nine  rays  in  the  pectoral 
fins.  They  inhubit  the  I'acitic. 

A^rlp'pa,  Camili.o,  a  celchnited  architect  of  Milan  in 
the  Ifith  century,  wlio.  under  llie  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XIJl.  accomplished  ihe  removal  of  a  vast  obelisk  to  St. 
Peter’s  Square. 

A^rip'pa,  Henry  C  rnelius,  b.  at  Cologne.  1486.  author 
of  two  treatises  on  the  Vanity  of  the  i^iences,  and  on 
Occult  Philos'phy ;  prinUdat  Lyons,  1550. 

Aqrrip'pa  Herml.  See  Herod. 

A|;:rippa.,  Marcus  Virsanius.  The  celebntted  friend 
and  general  of  Augustus  Ca?8ar.  B.  about  63  b.  c.  He 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  in  the  victory  of 
civile;  and  afterward  in  tliat  more  decisive  contest 
which  annihilated  the  power  of  Sextus  Poinpeius,  and 
gave  to  Augustus  the  full  possession  of  Sicily.  In  the 
naval  victory  (*f  Actium,  A  wasagain  the  admiral  of  Ihe 
successful  fleet.  In  reward  fl>r  these  services  he  shared 
with  Maecenas  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
him  in  marriage  his  own  niece,  the  sister  of  the  young 
Marcellus.  A.  was  previously  married  with  thedaughter 
of  Atticus,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Vipsania.  alter- 
ward  the  wife  of  Tiberius ;  but  he  probably  divorced 
lier.  His  rivalry  with  Marcellus  caused  him  to  be  sent 
in  an  honorable  exile,  but  lie  was  recalled  after  the 
death  of  Ills  rival.  In  18  B.c,,  he  shared  with  Augustus 
the  tribnnitian  power  lor  five  years.  an<l  was  looked 
upon  ns  the  undoubted  successor  of  the  Emperor,  when 
he  died,  b.  c.  12. 

Agrip'pa.  Mexemus,  consul  of  Rome,  503  b.  c.  He  is 
celebrated  for  having  appeased  a  commotion  among  ihe 
Romans,  by  the  political  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  mem¬ 
bers.  D.  at  an  advanced  age.  veiy  poor,  but  universally 
esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  integrity. 

ppf^na.  the  Elder,  daughter  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa 
and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  b.  al>out  12 
B.  C.  She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  whom  she  ac¬ 
companied  in  his  military  expeditions.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  19,  she  returned  to  Rome. 
Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  affection  of  the  people  for  A.,  ban¬ 
ished  her  to  a  small  island,  where  she  n.  of  hunger,  in  35. 

Agrippina,  the  younger,  daughter  of  the  foregoing, 
and  mother  of  Nero,  was  at  once  cruel  and  licentious. 
Alter  losing  two  husbaiuis,  she  married  her  uncle,  the 
emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  poisoned  in  64,  to  make 
way  for  her  son  Nero,  who  caused  her  to  beas'^assinated, 
and  exhibited  to  the  senate  a  list  of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  slio  had  been  guilty, 

Agroiioni^ic,  Agronomical,  a.  Relating  to  agronomy. 

A^froii'omy,  n.  fFr.  agronomic,  from  Gr.  agros,  a 
field,  and  nonios,  a  rule  ]  The  science  or  theory  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

A;;:ros'to»,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  agros,  a  field.]  {Bot.)  A  tribe 
of  plants,  ord.  Graminacea. 

A$;'rostoiii'iiiai.  n.  [Gr.  agros,  a  field,  and  stemmn,  a 
garland.]  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Caryophyllacete, 
now  limited  to  the  species  A.  yithngo,  the  Mell-knovvn 
Corn-cockle,  distinguished  by  its  large,  entire,  purple 
petals. 

Ag'roi^^tls,  n.  {Bot^  A  genus  of  plants,  tribe  ngrostese, 
consisting  of  a  considerable  numlier  of  species  with  loose 
branches,  capillary  panicles  of  flowers,  and  a  creeping 
habit.  They  are  at  once  known  among  other  grasses  by 
the  glumes  (a.)  or  outer  scales  of  each  flower,  being  two 
in  number,  unequal  in  size,  of  a  membranous  centre,  and 
containing  but  a  single  flower;  while  the  inner  scales 
are  short,  very  thin,  and  two  in  number.  The  A.  alha,  or 
white-top,  is  found  in  all  Northern  States  of  America,  in 
meadows,  or  on  dry  soils. 


Fig.  58. — AGR08TI8  ALBA. 

Aprrostog^rapliy,  and  Agrostol'ogt,  n.  That  part  of 
botany  relating  to  grasses. 

A^srround^  adv.  On  ground;  stranded;  hindered  by  the 
ground  from  passing  farther;  ashore. 


AGUS 


AHIJ 


a  volcanic  mountain  of  Central  America,  25 
milea  of  Guatemala.  iU  crater  U  ld,000  lout  above 
the 

A'ff'Uacillieil'te,  in  Cutt/t>rn%a,,  a  settlement  in  San 
Diego  uo^  near  a  w<u'ui  spring,  about  GO  miles  N.K.  ot 
San  Diego. 

A^uadiria..  a  seaport  town  of  the  Antilles,  in  the 
island  of  Hortu  lUco,  Go  miles  W.  of  S«iU  Juan. 
about  3,000. 

n  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  prov. 
of  same  name.  It  i.s  celohrated  for  its  fine  climate,  and 
the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity.  Lat.  22®  N. ;  Lon  101® 
45'  \V.  ’22.534. 

FriAy  in  Oali/orniay  a.  post-town  of  Mariposa  co., 
on  a  creek  ol  the  same  name  which  tiows  into  Mariposa 
river. 

A'i;‘Ua  Fria^  in  ye.w  Mexico,  a  village  of  Santa  Fo  co. 

[Fr.  {Mil,)  An  intermittent  fever 

This  dise;ise  consists  of  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages,  in 
succession,  attending  each  p.iroxysni,  and  lollowt-d  by 
an  interniission.  They  are  ot  three  genera :  1.  Quoti(li-‘ 
aniy  in  which  the  paroxysms  return  at  the  nioruing,  at 
an  interviii  of  about  24  hours;  2.  i'ttrtiana,  in  which  the 
paroxysms  come  on  at  midilay,  with  an  iutervM  of 
about  4S  hours;  3.  QuarlaaiL,  in  which  the  paroxysms 
come  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about  72 
hours.  K.icli  jiaroxysmof  an  intermittent  fever  is  divided 
into  three  different  stages,  which  are  called  the  coUly  the 
k  ily  an«l  the  swt  itimj  or  fiU,  ITie  c-id  stage  com¬ 

mences  with  languor,  a  sense  of  debility,  and  sluggishness 
in  motion,  fre<|uent  yawuing  and  stretching,  and  an 
aversion  to  food.  Thefaceuiid  extremities  become  pale, 
the  features  shrink.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold, 
and  universal  rigors  come  on,  with  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  loius.  and  Joints,  —  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter;  the  respiration  is  siiitll,  trequent  and  anxious; 
sensibility  is  greatly  impaired ;  the  pulse  is  small,  fre¬ 
quent,  and  often  irregular,  and  the  shiverings  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  universal  and  convulsive  shaking.  These 
symptoms  abating  after  a  short  time,  the  second  stage 
commences  with  an  incre.use  of  heat  over  the  whole 
body,  redness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  skin,  thirst, 
pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  tlie  temples,  an.xiety,  and 
restles.sue-ss;  the  respiration  is  fuller  and  more  free,  but 
still  frequent;  the  tongue  Is  furred,  and  the  pulse  has 
become  regular, hard,  and  lull.  If  the  attack  has  been 
Very  severe,  then  perhaps  delirium  will  arise.  When 
these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some  time,  a  mois¬ 
ture  breaks  outou  the  foreh  ‘ad,  and  by  degrees  becomes 
a  sweat,  and  this,  at  hmgth,  extends  over  the  whole 
boiiy.  As  this  sweat  continues  to  How,  the  heat  of  the 
body  abates,  the  thirst  ce  ises,  and  most  of  the  functions 
are  restored  to  their  onliuary  state.  This  constitutes 
the  thini  stage.  When  the  paroxysms  are  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  anil  leave  the  intervals  quite  free,  we  may  expect 
a  speetiy  recovery;  but  when  they  are  long,  violent,  and 
attended  with  much  anxiety  and  delirium,  the  event 
m.iy  be  doulitful.  Marsh  mi.i^ni  i,  t)r  the  ettlnvia  arising 
from  stagnant  water,  or  marshy  ground,  when  acted 
upon  by  hear,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  fever. 
Persons  exposed  to  a  climate  iii  wldcli  ague  prevails  en- 
demicaliy,  may  most  elf  'Ctually  preserve  themselves  by 
carelully  avoiding  sudden  changes  of  temper.iture,  and 
the  night  and  morning  air,  an  1  by  the  con-tantiise  of  flan¬ 
nel  clothing.  The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  change  of  residence,  without  wliich  the  best 
remedies  will  often  prove  iuelTjctu.d.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  fever  i.s  its  great  susceptibility  of  a  renewal  from 
very  slight  causes,  us  from  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly 
wind,  even  vvitliout  the  repetition  of  the  original  exciting 
cause.  But  the  most  curious  and  inexplicable  in  this 
disease  i.-*  its  prop  u  ty  of  perio<licity.  During  the  inter¬ 
mission,  wliat  becomes  of  the  malady?  Why,  after  a 
spocirtc  interval,  does  it  uniformly  recur?  We  have  not 
advanced  a  single  step  toward  the  elucidation  of  this 
mystery. 

V.  a.  To  strike  as  if  with  an  ague. 

A'j4'ue-©ak<*,  n.  {MtnL)  The  enlargement  of  the  liver 
or  spleen,  caused  by  the  ague. 

A'lSriied,  a.  Struck  with  the  ague. 

A^iic'cla,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Snlamanca, 
fulling  into  tlie  Douro,  and  forming  part  of  the  frontier 
of  I’ortug.il  on  the  N.K.  of  Beira. 

A'g‘iie»»j»ell.  A  chui  m  tor  the  ague. 

A^uesi^ieaii.  Henri  Francois  d’,  a  chancellor  of  France, 
B.  at  Limoges,  1668.  In  the  ollice  of  advocate-general  of 
Paris,  ill  16JI,  and  nine  years  after,  of  jirocurer-general, 
he  displayed  all  the  energies  of  his  nature ;  he  gave  vigor 
and  support  to  the  laws,  banished  corruption  from  the 
tribunals,  and  distributed  justice  with  an  impartial  hand. 
Ills  attention  w.is  p  irticnlarly  directed  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  hospitals;  and  in  the  enlarged  view’s  ot  a 
benevolent  heart,  he  often  resisted  witli  boldness  and 
success  the  intrigue.s  uf‘ royal  favorites, and  even  tlie  pre¬ 
judices  of  Louis  XIV.  After  tliis  monarch's  death,  lie 
was  appointed  liy  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  t«> 
succeed  Voisin  as  cJianc  dlor,  but  was  exiled  the  lollow- 
iug  year,  on  itccount  of  his  opposition  to  Law's  financial 
system.  His  recall,  two  years  after,  at  the  moment  of 
the  great  financial  cnsi.s,  was  for  him  a  signal  triumph, 
and  by  insisting  on  making  good  tlie  government  obliga¬ 
tions,  ho  prevented  iKiiikrnptcy  and  contributed  to  re¬ 
storing  general  confidence.  A.  retired  from  office  in 
172’2,  rather  than  yield  to  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  unworthy 
favorite  of  the  regent,  lie  retired  quietly  to  Fresne, 
until  1727,  when  he  was  reappointed  chancellor,  and 
continued  to  administer  justice  nniiiteimptedly  till 
1750.  Being  then  82  years  of  age,  and  feeling  himself 
unable  to  discharge  the  high  duties  of  his  station,  he 
«ent  in  his  resignation  to  the  king,  who  accepted  it,  but 
granted  him  au  auuuity  of  $2u,u00.  This  he  did  not 


enjoy  long,  as  he  died  the  following  year,  Feb.  9tli,  1751. 
— Xlie  principal  features  of  Aguesseau's  charactiu’,  says 
the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  were  much  natural  talent,  appli¬ 
cation,  penetration,  and  general  knowledge;  gravity,  jus¬ 
tice,  piety,  and  purity  of  manners.  According  to  N  ol- 
taire,  he  was  the  most  learned  magistrate  that  France 
ever  posse.^sed.  lndepen<leiitly  of  his  thoroughacqiiaint- 
auce  with  the  law.s  ol  his  country,  lie  undersiood  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  &c.  His 
knowledge  of  general  liti'Catui'e,  ivs.^isted  by  his  intimacy 
WMlli  Boiluaii  and  Itacino,  gave  an  elegance  to  his  foren¬ 
sic  speeches  wliich  was  previously  unknown  at  the 
French  bar.  ills  works,  now  extant,  form  13  vols.  4to. ; 
they  consist  principally  of  his  pleadings  and  appeals, 
{r^'pdmtinrffiy)  when  advocate  and  sijlicitor-general,  and 
of  his  speeches  at  lUe  opening  of  the  sessions  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

A'^‘iio*trec,  n.  Tlie  sassafras  is  sometimes  so  called. 

A'^'iiila.^  in  Texuif  Victoria  co.,  a  small  creek  fiowiiig 
iaio  Uivacca  bay.— Another  creek  of  the  same  name  (or 
AijaiUa)  in  McLennan  co.,  flows  into  the  Braz<»s. 

Ays'll ilar  do  la  Frontora,  a  town  of  Spain,  22  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Cordova;  pop,  11,836. 

A'^iiilas,  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  prov.  of  Murcia,  on 
the  .Mediterranean,  3S  m.  frcmi  Curthugeiia;  pop.  5,0UO. 
a.  Pertaining  to  ague. 

n.  Quality  of  resembling  an  ague. 

Ass’iija'ri,  Lucrezia,  an  Italian  vocalist  of  great  celeb¬ 
rity,  who,  for  two  songs  a  night,  was  engaged  at  a  salary 
of  $’2,500  per  night  D.  at  Parma,  1783. 

A'$4;u1,  n.  [Ar.]  {Bo'.)  Iledysarum  alhagiy  a  \\ii\fi 
pretiy  .‘^hruh,  ord.  Fabaoece. 

A'^iilliaH  Africa.  See  C\pe  Colony. 

A;;''yleiis,  and  Ag’'yieus,  {MytU.)  A  surname  of 
Apollo. 

Ai^yll'a.  {Anc.  Gt^og.)  A  town  of  Etruria,  founded  hy  a 
colony  of  Pelagians,  afterwards  called  C«ere,  and  now 
Cen'p.tr.ri. 

A^yii'iiians,  n.  pi.  (Er.cl.  Hist.)  A  sect  which  flour¬ 
ished  alamt  A.  D.  601,  and  alleged  that  God  forbade  tlie 
eating  of  Ih'sh,  assuming  tlio  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
be  tlio  authority  up<in  which  the  doctrine  was  fonncled. 
A  revival  of  this  ancient  sect  was  attempted  in  1814 
without  great  success  in  England. 

A;;;yr'iiiiii,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  was  born.  It  is  uow  iSt.  Filippo  d'Argy7‘o. 

All,  inte7'j.  [Fr.  and  Lat.  ah,  Ger.  ucfi.]  An  exclamation 
noting  any  sentiment  of  the  soul,  as  rapture,  triumph, 
joy,  regret,  contempt,  Ac.,  the  sense  being  marked  by  its 
modulation. 

ABia\  inte>‘j.  The  sense  of  this  exclamation  is  marked 
by  the  modulation  ot  the  sound.  It  expresses  generally 
suriiriso,  contentment,  triumph,  or  contempt. 

A'iiab,  son  of  Oniri,  seventh  king  of  tlie  separate  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel.  He  was  married  to  Jezebel,  whose  wicketl- 
ness  instigated  liim  to  the  commission  of  such  acts  of 
cruelty  and  idolatry  that  he  surpassed  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  iniiucty.  He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  in  a  war 
with  the  Syrians,  and  bis  blood  was  licked  by  the  dogs 
on  tlio  spot  where  ho  had  caused  Naboth  to  be  murdered, 
about  B.  0.  876. 

Aliaii'tH,  a  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  late 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  ;  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Apollonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Faiitec  terri¬ 
tories.  It  is  tlie  richest,  and  in  every  respect  the  nnist 
improved  district  upon  lliis  coast.  The  ju’incipal  towns 
are  Axim  and  Succondee.  Ceded  to  England  in  1872. 

A'lBur,  a  town  of  Persia,  00  miles  from  Tabriz.  It  num¬ 
bers  about  800  houses. 

AUas'crajfli,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Gal¬ 
way,  78  mil  's  N.M’.  of  Dublin.  J'lp.  of  parish,  5,500. 

Aliasiie'rus,  or  Aiiashv*:rosii,  tlie  name  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarch  whose  story  is  reconled  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  (See  Esthkii.)  He  is  probably  the  same  king  as 
the  Arlaxcrxes  Longimaniis  of  the  Greek  liistorians, 
whose  reign  commenced  B.  c.  405. — Tho  name  A.  occurs 
also  in  lian.  ix.  1,  where  some  interpreters  take  it  for 
Astyages.  king  of  the  Modes;  and  in  Ezraiv.  6,  where 
Cambyses  seems  to  be  meant  by  it. 

A'iiaus,  a  circle  of  the  gov.  of  Munster,  prov.  of  West¬ 
phalia,  Prussia.  l*7'<>d.,  cattle  ami  sheep.  Mrea,  264  sq. 
m.  Pop.  40.069. — Cap.  of  the  same  name. 

Alia'va.  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  river  of  Assyria  or  Babylon, 
where  Ezra  assembled  the  captives  who  were  returning 
to  Juda'a.  (Ezra  viii,  21.) 

A'liaz,  or  A'cuaz,  the  11th  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned 
743-7-8  B.  c.,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  prophets 
Isaiah,  Ilosca,  and  Micah.  (See  Is.  i.l;  vii.  1;  llos.  i.  1; 
Mich.  i.  1.)  He  made  tlio  dial  mentioned  Is.  xxxviii.  8. 

—  Another  Achaz,  grandson  of  Jonathan,  is  mentioned 
1  Chron  viii.  35;  ix.  42. 

Alkazi'ali,  the  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  8th  king  of  Israel, 
wlio  reigmul  807-806  n.  c.  (1  Kings  xxii.  40;  2  Chron. 
XX.  35.) — Another  Ahaziah.  tlie  son  of  Jehoram,  was 
the  5th  kingof  Judah,  884-883  B.  c.  (2  Kings  viii.  24;  ix. 
16.)  H  •  is  called  Azariah  (2  Chron.  xxii.  6)  and  Jelioa- 
liaz  (2  liron.  xxi.  17  ;  2  Kings  viii.  26.) 

Alieail',  [From /leuc/.]  Toward  the  head;  forward; 
alore;  afiont;  onward. 

**  And  now  the  mighty  centaur  fieems  to  lead, 

Ami  DOW  the  speedy  dolphin  geu  Dryden. 

—  Headlong;  precipituutly. 

“  They  suffer  them  (the  children)  to  run  ahead.*'^L' E$trang9. 

the  son  and  successor  of  the  high-priest  Ahitub. 

Aliie'zer,  son  of  Ammishaddai,  and  hereditary  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of 
ills  tril'O,  consisting  of  72,600  men. 

AlliJ'ali*  the  propliet  who  dwelt  at  Shiloh,  and  spoke 
twice  to  Solomon  from  the  inspiration  of  God.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  Solomon's  life. 
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Atiiin'aaz,  the  son  of  Zndok,  and  high-priest  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  Il._  rendered  great  service  to  David  in  bis  war  with 
Absalom. 

Alliin'elecll^  high-priest  at  Nob,  in  tlie  days  of  Saul, 
lie  gave  David  tlie  sbew-bread  to  cat,  and  tlic  sword  of 
Goliath;  ami  torso  doing  was  put  to  death  with  bis  whole 
house  by  Saul's  order.  (1  Sain.  xxii.  11,  12.) 

Aliiii'oani,  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50):  also,  a  wife 
ol  David,  mother  ol*  liis  eldest  son  Aaiuoii.  (1  Saiij.  xxv. 
43;  xxvii.  3;  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2.) 

A'lliolo^  or  AkhI'*lo,  a  seaiioi  t  tow  n  of  Fairopean  Tur¬ 
key,  about  50  miles  Ironi  Varna.  It  stands  (»n  the  Black 
sea,  and  is  in  the  prov.  of  Rnumelia.  It  tratles  in  salt, 
wliii'b  is  obtained  from  S(niie  springs  in  its  >iciiilty. 

All  i'ra,  chief  of  Naphtali,  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  at  the 
licad  of  53,400  men. 

Alii'raiii,  son  of  Benjamin,  and  ancestor  of  the  Ala- 
ramitcH.  (Nuni.  xxvi.  38.) 

Alii^i'opliol.  one  of  King  David's  counsellors,  and 
highly  esteemed  fur  his  political  sagacity.  He  wa.s  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  first  men  ol  his  age,  both  fur  wi.sdom 
and  wickedness,  iiis  advice  to  Absalom,  who  fidlowed 
the  wicked  part  of  it,  but  lelt  the  wise  part  umucoin- 
jili.slied,  together  with  the  tragical  end  of  tlie  politician, 
the  first  suicide  recorded  in  history,  are  well  known. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  1-23.) 

All  ien,  a  town  of  Suabijv,40  miles  N.W.  of  Augsburg. 
F  p.  2,500. 

Alil'wardt,  Pf.ter,  a  learned  German,  b.  at  Groifs- 
walde.niO;  D.  1791.  I  le  was  the  Ibunder  of  the  Abelite 
society,  which  hud  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  sin¬ 
cerity. 

Ali'iiiodabad,  a  district  of  British  India,  In  tlie  Bom¬ 
bay  presidency,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Cambay.  AreUy 
4,356  square  miles;  pop.  650,o00.  Its  cajiital.  Abmpda^ 
hndy  is  situated  in  the  prov.of  Guieiat.  and  stands  on  the 
Saberinatty,  120  ni.  N.ofSnrat.  (“op.  1.3U.O0O.  Lat.  23*  N.; 
Lon.  72®  E.  An  eartlnjuake  nearly  destroyed  it  in  1822. 

Alimo<l.  8ee  Achhkd. 

Ali'niecl  Klian,  euccessorof  AbnkaKhan. and  the  first 
ol  tlie  Moguls  who  pmfessed  Mohammedanism.  He  was 
conspired  against  by  liis  courtiers,  who  set  up  in  his 
stead  Argoun,  hi.s  nephew’.  JTit  to  death  a.  i».  1*234. 

Ali'iiiO<liilig:^(;Tii%  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  ot  Bombay  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Candeish,  and  on  the  south  hy  Foonah.  Ar*My  9,931 
square  miles.  Fop.  990, (  Ou. — Its  capital,  Ahvipdnuggnr 
stand  i  on  the  Seeua,  64  miles  N  .  of  Poonah.  I‘op.  about 
20,0b0.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1803. 

Ati'medpoor,  a  town  of  Uindostan,  3o  m.  S.W.  of 
Bahawulpoor.  Fop.  about  20,0u0. 

Ali'nied  Miali  el  Ab<laly.  the  founder  of  the  king- 
(knu  of  Caijiil  and  Candahar.  D.  1773. 

All'llioocI,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  of  Giijerat. 
Lat.  22®  3'  N. ;  li>ii.  73®  6'  E. 

Ali'iiepeo,  in  a  po.st-village  and  township, 

on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Ahneitee  river, 
32  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Green  bay.  of  the  tow  uship 

1,544. 

Atio'^hlll,  a  village  and  parisli  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  94  miles  from  Dublin.  Af’ca,  32,987 
acres.  I*op.  26,000. 

Aliolcl',  adv.  {Naut.)  To  loiy  a  ship  ahfld,  formerly 
meant  to  bring  her  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  out  to  sea. 

Alioliba'iiiali,  daughter  of  Anah,  one  of  tlie  three 
wives  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Jeush,  Jaalain,  and 
Korah.  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  she  is  called  Judith,  and 
Aholibamah  in  the  geueulogical  table. 

Ahoii'aKn.  {Bot.)  The  local  name  of  the  Brazilian 
tree  Cerbera  ahouai.,  or<l.  Apocynacea.  The  kernels  of 
its  nuts  are  very  poisonous. 

Alloy',  t/7le7'j.  (Haul.)  A  call ;  halloa. 

Aliir'berg:,  a  market-town  of  Germany,  3  miles  from 
Ohrenbau.  Fop.  4,000. 

Alar'iaii,  n.  {Gtol.)  The  middle  group  of  the  scries  of 
Devonian  rocks  belonging  to  Belgium  and  the  Miine. 
This  group  includes  bluish-gray  grits,  samletones,  and 
shales. 

Ali'riman,  n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  deity,  the  demon  or 
princi])lo  of  evil;  — iho  principle  of  good  being  Uioinus- 
des,  or  Ormuzd. 

Alirwoil'er,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhino,  on 
the  Alir,  23  m.  M  .N.W.  of  Coblciitz.  Fp.  3,709. 

Ali'iiitzol,  emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  toward  the  end  of 
the  15th  century.  Ho  is  said  to  have  inaugurated  a 
temple  by  the  slaughter  of  72,344  prisoners. 

Aliull',  <xdv.  [From  hull.]  {Naul.)  The  situation  of  a 
ship  when  all  her  sails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  storm,  when,  having  la^hed  her  helm  on  the 
lee-side,  she  lies  nearly  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and 
B(*a,  her  head  being  somewhat  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

A'liiin,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Creuse,  11  m.  S. 
of  Gu5ret.  Formerly  this  wiis  a  place  of  importance, 
and  it  still  possesses  a  few  interesting  remains  ol  tho 
ancient  Agedunum.  J*op.  2,500. 

A'lius,  or  Ahuis,  a  Sw  edish  maritime  town, 9  miles  from 
Christianstadt,  on  the  Baltic  sea.  It  stands  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Melgeo,  has  u  good  harbor,  and  is  the  port 
of  Christianstadt. 

Ai,  n.  {Zool.)  Tlie  three-toed  sloth  (Bj’Cftfypwtf 
an  animal  of  tho  Bi'adypoda  or  Sloth  fam.,  ord.  Edentata. 
Tlie  Ai  is  an  herbivorous  quadruped,  of  most  uncouth 
appearance,  treated  by  Buffon  as  one  wliose  existence 
must  bo  a  Imrden  to  it,  from  its  imperfect  formation; 
hut  though  uncouth  and  apparently  di8proj)ortioiied,  it 
is  found,  on  examination,  that  its  organization  and 
habits  are  as  c<»inplelely  adapted  to  eacli  other  as  are 
those  of  any  otiier  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  arms  or 
fore-legs  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  hinder  pair ;  and 
that  when  it  attempts  to  walk  on  the  ground,  the  action  is 
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awkw.nrd  and  Uborlons :  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  Ai  is  formed  to  live  not  on  the  ground,  but  in  trees,  and 
noton  the  branches  of  trees,  like  the  squirrel,  but  under 
them,  the  complete  jul.iptatiou  of  its  whole  structure 
to  its  mode  of  life  becomes  apparent,  “lie  moves  su-^- 
p*nded  from  the  branch,  and  ho  sleeps  suspended  from 


the  brancli.  Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  compo.sition 
is  at  once  accounted  for;  an«I  in  lieu  of  the  Ai  leading  a 
painful  life,  ami  entailing  a  miserable  existence  up<»n 
it.s  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  conelmle  tliat  it  enj<>yH  life 
just  as  much  as  any  «dher  animal,  and  that  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  formation  and  singular  habits  are  but  further 
proofs  to  engage  us  to  ailmire  tlio  wonderful  works  of 
Omnipotence.”  They  bring  forth  and  suckle  their 
young  like  ordinary  (piadrupeds ;  ami  the  young  Ai, 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  adheres  to  the  botly  of  its 
parent  till  it  acquires  siillicient  size  atnl  strength  to 
sliift  for  itself.  The  head  of  the  AI  is  short,  the  face 
small  and  round,  the  hair  coarse  and  shaggy,  differing 
considerably  in  color  in  different  individuals, but re.sem- 
bling,  in  general,  dry,  withered  gniss  or  moss.  Its  pow¬ 
erful  claws,  and  the  peculiarly  enduring  strengtli  of  its 
long  arms,  make  very  eflicient  weapons  of  defence 
against  the  large  snakes  by  whom  it  is  often  attm’ke.d. — 
“Tile  manner  In  which  it  moves  is  this:  —  Lying  on  its 
belly  witli  all  its  four  extremities  stretched  out  fr<»ni 
its  body,  it  first  presses  one  of  its  hind  feet  with  all  its 
might  against  the  ground,  whereby  the  corresponiling 
side  of  the  body  is  a  little  raised.  The  fore-leg  on  the 
same  side  thus  becomes  sufiicieiitly  free  for  the  animal 
to  advance  it  a  trifle  forward.  It  then  hooks  its  power¬ 
ful  claws  fast  in  the  earth,  and  so  drags  its  body  a  little 
onward.  The  same  mauueuvre  is  next  nqieated  on  tlie 
opposite  side,  and  thus  tlie  poor  creature  progresses  in 
the  slowest  and  most  laboriou.s  manner  possible.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  Ai's  organization  unfits  it  for  ter¬ 
restrial  progression,  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  climb- 
iui  trees.  With  its  long  arms  it  reaches  up,  and  clings 
fast  to  the  branches  with  its  strong  crooked  claws. 
Tlie  muer^e^i  p<»sition  of  the  soles  of  its  hindfeet  gives 
it  a  power  of  grasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  no 
other  mammal  possesses.  Compared  with  the  slownes-s 
of  its  motion,  it  is  the  best  climber  among  mammals, 
while  it  is  the  worst  walker;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  only 
mammal  that  can  neither  w.ilk  nor  staml.” 

Ai.  {Anc.  Ge.og.)  A  city  of  Canaan,  lying  E.  of  Botliel, 
be.sMe  Bethaven,  and  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  ((Jen.  xii.  9.)  Tlie  Israelites  took  .\i  by  am¬ 
buscade,  and  “  utterly  destroyed  it.”  (Josh.  vii.  viii.  ix. 
3  ;  x.  1 , 2;  xii.  U.) 

Ai.  in  OhvK  a  iiost-offlce  of  Fulton  co. 

Ai'ti^.  or  Aj.\8S0,  a  ruined  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Iskanderoon. 
Aicli'iiialotaroli.  n.  [Cr.,  chief  of  the.  caph>«?.]  A 
title  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  prince  by  whom  they 
were  governed  whilst  in  captivity  at  Baiiybm. 

AUB.  V.  a.  [Fr.  aider.]  To  help  ;  to  support;  b)  succor. 

“  By  the  loud  trumpet,  which  our  courage  aid.''—Ro$coinmon. 
Aiil,  71.  [Fr.  aic/e.]  Help ;  support. 

*•  The  meniory  of  useful  thin^  may  receiro  considerable  a/d.''— 

iVattt. 

—The  person  or  thing  that  help.s  or  supports;  a  helper. 

"Thou  hast  said,  it  is  ni>t  good  thiil  m:iu  sh<>iil'i  b{>  alone;  let 
us  make  uuto  him  au  aid,  like  uuto  tiim.self." — Tvbit  viii.  6. 

{Feudal  Ltw.)  .^ee  .\!DS. 

Aid.  in  O'o'o,  a  post-township  of  Lawrence  oo,,  about  100 
miles  S.S.E-  of  (/olninbus.  Pop.  1,476. 

Aid'aiieo.  n.  [O.  Fr.]  Aid.  (r.) 

Aid  and  The  Omstitution  of  the  United 

States,  art.  3,  sec.  3,  <leclare.s,  thiit  adhering  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  United  States,  giving  iIhuu  aid  and  camfart, 
shall  be  trea.son.  Thesi*  words,  as  they  are  to  be  under- 
Hto«Ml  in  the  ( •onstilution,  have  ri>>t  n*ceived  a  full  judi¬ 
cial  construction  They  import.  Imwevi'r,  help,  support, 
assistance,  cinintenance,  eneonragenient.— 
Aido'*4lo*<'am|>^  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  olficer  selected  to 
receive  and  convey  the  orders  of  a  general.  Attached 
to  the  person  of  a  general,  he  receives  onlers  only  from 
him.  A  lieutenant-general  may  appoint  four  aidesnlt*- 
camp,  m  time  of  war,  and  two  in  time  of  peace,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  a  major-general  two,  and 
a  brigadier-general  one. 

Aid  'or,  n.  He  that  brings  help  or  assistance;  a  helper. 
Aid'fiil,  a.  (li^  ing  airl ;  helpful. 

Aid'iiig^,  p.  a.  Which  gives  aid  or  assistance. 
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Aid'in;?  and  ahottin^ir.  (Law.)  Tlie  offence  com¬ 
mitted  iiy  one  who  aids  by  some  act  in  the  perpetration 
of  a  crimo  coimiiitb'd  in  his  jire-sence,  or  near  enough 
to  it  a.s  to  come  readily  to  tlie  assistance  of  his  fellows. 

Aid'ie$»H,  7*.  llelplc.-ts  ;  unsupported  ;  undefended. 

Aidw',  70  7/f.  [Fr.  ait/e-v.]  In  the  Feudal  law,  a  kind  of 
pecuniary  tribute  paid  by  a  feudal  vassal  to  his  superior 
or  lord,  on  oecasioii.s  of  peculiar  emergency.  Tlio  kinds 
of  aids  of  most  usual  occurrence  were:  1.  When  the  U>rd 
made  his  son  a  knight;  this  ceremony  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  and  entitled  the  lord  to  call  upon  his 
tenant  for  extraordinary  a.ssistance ;  2.  Wlieu  the  lonl 
gave  his  eldest  daugliter,  he  had  her  dower  to  provide, 
and  was  entitled  by  law  to  claim  a  contribution  from  liis 
tenants  for  this  purjiose;  3.  To  ransom  ihe  lord's  iierson, 
if  taken  prisoner.  The  aids  have  been  abolished,  l>y  stat. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

a  town  of  Switzerland,  can.  Vaud,  on  the  torrent 
Graiide-eau,  near  the  Uhone.  Jb;).  2,.582. 

a  town  of  France,  dej).  Orne,  on  the  Uilie, 
18  miles  JS'.N.E. of  Mortagne.  A/a/n^/.  needles  and  pins; 
p  >p.  5,4.54. 

Ai'^iiait,  ^t,.  a  b>wn  in  France,  dep.  Loire  ot  Cher,  24 
miles  8.  of  Blois.  In  its  vicinity  is  found  tiio  only  quarry 
of  gUD-flmts  ill  France,  ibp.  3,600. 

Ai'gle,  71.  See  E.vi.Lie. 

Aitfrette'.  Aiorkt,  and  Egrkt,  7i.  [Fr.  aigretle.]  An 
ornament  for  the  head,  in  the  form  of  a  heron’s  crest. 

(Zo'ol.)  The  comimui  name  of  the  Grallatorial  birds 
composing  tlie  gen.  Deniiyretta.,  fain.  Ardeidie.  Tliey 
have  a  full  occipital  cross  of  elongated  feathers,  and  the 
back  has  free  plumes  longer  than  tlie  tail.  Beale's 
Aigrette  (D.  pealii)  of  S.  Florida  is  30  inches  long,  and 
the  wing  33  inches.  Tlie  color  is  pure  wliite,  the  ter¬ 
minal  lialfof  the  bill  black.  Reddish  Aigrette  (D.rnfa) 
of  the  Gulf  States,  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding. 

Ai'g‘ue*iiiarine9  n.  (Min.)  A  name  of  the  Emkralu, 
q.  V. 

Aig'iies'  IBIortos,  a  town  of  France,  dcfp.  Gard,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Nirnes,  4  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  it  is  cojiin'Cted  by  a  canal.  It  owes  its  name 
(Agucc  MariuiV}  to  marshes  cau.*<ed  by  tlie  retrogression 
of  the  sea.  Aigues  Murtes  was  loriiierly  a  seaport,  and 
was  the  i>lace  wliere  8t.  Louis  embarked  ou  his  two  ex- 
peditiou.s  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Ai$;:uille',  n.  [Fr.,  needle. J  (Engin.)  A  tool  used  to  pierce 
holes  in  rocks  fur  lodging  gunpowder. 

(Gcog.)  The  name  given  to  certain  narrow  and  sharp- 
pointed  peaks  of  tlie  Alps.  A  mountain  of  thi.s  descrip¬ 
tion  ill  the  S.W.  part  of  France,  on  the  road  from  Gren¬ 
oble  to  Gaj»,  called  L' Aiguille,  rises  to  the  height  of  6,502 
feet  above  tlie  sea. 

Ai^^'uilletteH'.  Aioplets,  and  Aiglets, [Fr.]  The 
French  name  of  the  metal  sheaths  or  tags  at  the  end  of 
laces  or  points.  Tlie.se  are  now  out  of  date;  they 

w<To  ties  or  bows,  adorned  at  the  end  with  aiglets,  and 
were  used  instea<l  of  buttons  for  fastening  dresses.  Tliey 
were,  in  the  10th  and  17th  centuries,  not  used  merely 
for  service,  as  the  modern  tag,  Imt  were  profusely 
employed  its  ornaments.  The  aiguillettes  were  some¬ 
times  goM  and  silver,  and  elaborately  cliased.  The 
pictures  td'  Holbein  give  many  examjdes  of  their  form, 
ami  Shak.speare  often  alludes  to  them. 

Ai^uill'oii,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot  et  Garonne,  17 
miles  N.W.  of  Agon  ;  pap.  3,781. 

Ai'g:ilisee.  [Fr.J  (Her)  A  term  employed  to  denote  a 
cross  which  has  the  two  angles  at  the  ends  cut  off,  a.s 
to  terminate  in  two  jioints,  in  opposition  to  the  cross 
fitche,  which  tapers  at  a  point. 

At'griilot,  Aiolst,  71.  8ee  Atcuillette. 

(Naul.)  A  lashing  rope  for  securing  the  breeching  of  a 
gun  on  board  a  ship. 

Aljaloit.  See  Ajalon. 

Ai'ken«  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Barnwell  dis¬ 
trict,  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  2,259. 

Ai'koii.  or  Akan,  in  a  post-township  of 

Richard  co. ;  pop.  about  700. 

Ai'l40n,or  Aitkin,  in  Minnesota,  a  county  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  river  .Mississippi,  and  on  tlie  8.W.  by  the 
lake  .Miile  Lacs.  It  is  also  drained  by  Snake  river. 
Surface  undulating.  Area  about  720  sq.  ni. 

Ai'kin«  Arthur,  an  Englisli  author,  b.  1773,  t>,  1854. 
He  has  left  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
and  a  Maniwl  of  Mineralogy. 

AB  kin«  John,  an  Englisli  physician,  B.  1747,  l>-  1822. 
llis  two  principal  works  are.  Genrrid  Biography,  10 
vols.  4to.,  and  Lewis's  Materia  Medica. 

Ai  kin.  M  iss  i.ucv,  an  English  autlior  and  poetess,  b. 
1781,  D.  1H(U.  Daughter  of  Dr.  Jidin  .Aikin,  Miss  Lucy 
devoted  herself  successfully  to  literary  pursuits.  Among 
other  works  of  hers  we  (piote  History  of  the  Court 
ofQueAn  Elizaheth  ;  Memoirs  of  the  G.mrt  of  James  I. ;  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Addisoji. 

Ai'kinito.  n.  (Min.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  found 
in  a  massive  form,  or  in  long,  imbedded  acicular  crys¬ 
tals,  of  a  blackish  lead-gray  color,  as  in  the  gold  region 
of  Georgia.  Corn/),  sulphur,  16'7  ;  bismuth,  36*2;  lead,  36*1 ; 
copper,  11*0=100. 

Ail.  r  a.  [A.  S.  eglan,  to  feel  pain.]  To  pain,  to  trouble, 
to  give  pain. 

nileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not."— Gen.  xxi.  27. 

— To  affect,  in  an  indeterminate  sense;  as, 

"  TThat  ails  the  man,  that  be  laughs  without  reason  7“ 

This  word  is  never  used  without  some  indefinite 
term,  or  the  word  nothing ;  as.  What  ails  him  ?  He  ails 
8<»mething;  Nothing ai/.f  him; — but  we  never  say :  a  fever 
ails  him,  or,  he  aih  a  fever. 

— V.  71.  To  feel  pain  ;  to  be  incommoded  or  in  trouble. 

— 7t.  A  disease,  (r.) 


Ailan'f  tiA.or  Ailan'thus,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Treeof  Heaven, 
a  genus  (d'  the  ord.  Jiunthoxylaceet.  The  species  A  .glan- 
dul/sa,  native  of  China  and  now  very  common  in  (Uir 
streets  and  shrubheries,  rvsenibles  a  gigantic  stag  s  lu>rn 
sumach,  with  very  large  leaves,  unequally  jiiiinate,  and 
loot-stalks  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length.  It  lias  many  flow 
ers  on  a  terminal  pedicle,  whose  jintheis  Miiell  dis¬ 
agreeably.  It  grows  very  lust.  The  wood  is  liard,  heavy, 
glossy,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

Ailett^'s'.  or  Aillrones',  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  little  wings.]  A 
small  square  shield,  the  object  of  which  was  to  funiisU 
a  jirotoction  for  the  neck  and  shoulders.  For  actual 
service,  they  were  made  of  leatlier,  and  ornamented 
with  apersoiial  badge  or  device,  or  the  heraldic  bearings 
of  the  wearers.  They  came  in  fasliion  in  ihe  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  and  eeased  to  be  worn 
during  the  reign  of  lOdward  III.  Dress  ailettes  weru 
made  of  leather  covere<l  with  silk  or  cloth,  w  itli  fringes, 
and  were  laced  to  the  shoulders  ol’  the  hauberk  with 
cords  of  silk. 

Ail  ins:,  p.  a.  Sickly. 

Ail'iiieiit,  n.  Conii)laint;  slight  disease;  illness. 

“  I  am  never  ill,  but  I  tUiuk  of  your  ailment." —  5kt/T. 

Aim,  r.  a.  and  n.  [Probably  dei  ive<l  trom  0.  Fr.]  To  point 
with  a  missile  weapon;  (odirect  it :  —  more  jiarticuhirly 
taken  from  the  art  of  pointing  tlie  weapon  by  the  eye, 
before  its  dismission  from  the  hand. 

“  The  proud  ideus  aims  bis  airy  spear.” — Dryden. 

—  To  tend  toward ;  to  endeavor  to  reach  or  obtain ;  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  at;  as, 

"  The  end  to  which  all  men  do  atm." 

Aim,  71.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weaix>n. 

“  He  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  of  his  aim."  —  Pryden. 

—  Hence,  figuratively,  a  purpose  ;  a  scheme ;  an  intention ; 
a  design. 

*•  His  ambitions  aim  against  the  throne.’’  —  Milton. 

—  The  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is  directed;  hence, 
the  object  of  a  design ;  the  thing  after  which  any  one  en¬ 
deavors. 

*•  I  suppose  that  the  epistle  has  but  one  aim."  —  Locke. 

Aimar<l,  (iUstave,  a  French  novelist,  b.  1818.  His 
numerous  works  are  very  popular  in  the  U.  S. 

Aiiil'IOHW.  a.  Without  ajin  or  olject. 

Aiui'l<^i^Kly,  adr.  In  an  aimless  manner. 

Ai'iiioiii,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  H.  in  the  province 
of  I’erigord;  b.  1008.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  French 
which  brings  ns  down  only  to  thelOtli  year  of  Clovis  II. 
(i50).  This  history  is  not  esteemed.  His  best  work  is 
the  Life  of  Ahbon,  abbot  of  Fleuri-snr-Loire ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  gn  at  number  of  anecdotes,  and  fre(jncntly  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  political  and  ))ubIiccirciinistHUcesof  the  time. 

Ain,  a  dej)jutment  in  the  E.  of  France,  bordering  the 
dep.  of  Saone  et  Loire,  Jura,  and  part  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  N.  and  N.W’.,  the  Rhone  on  the  £.  and  S.,  and 
the  Saone  on  tlie  W’.  Area  592,074  hectares.  ;’70.919 
in  1801.  Chief  towns,  Bonrg,  Nantmi.  Trevonx.  Belley, 
tJex.  lerney,  tlie  residence  ol  Voltaire,  is  situated  in 
this  dep.  Nuim  rons  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  S.W.  render  the 
climate  nnhealtliy.  J^jp.  oxen,  wine,  lithogra])hie  stones. 

Aiii'-tal>«  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  on  the  S.  sJojie  of 
the  Taurus;  lat.  36°  68' N.,  long.  37°  13'  15"  E.,  at  30 
miles  W  .  of  Bir.  on  the  Euphrates.  J/a?/?//.,  gont-skin 
leather,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  7*^/).  about  20,000. 

A  Roblrt,  an  EnglLh  author,  B.  near  Man¬ 

chester.  ICOO;  r>.  1743.  The  only  work  for  wliiih  he  is 
noxv  reiiu  ml  ered.  is  his  ZoDw  Dictionary.  'Jlie  first 
edition  is  i>f  1736,  1  vol.  4to.  Notwith^taning  the  cor¬ 
rections  which  it  lias  received  from  the  labors  of  its 
successive  editors,  it  still  remains  disfigured  liy  many 
errors  and  deficiencies  w  liich  leave  tlie  l  ook  a  great  way 
lu  hind  the  piesent  improved  state  of  pbilulogiea)  learn¬ 
ing.  The  edition  of  1752,  in  2  lolio  vols.,  superintended 
by  the  Rev.  William  Yor.ng,  is  in  great  request  as  a  hand¬ 
some  specimen  of  tyjiograjihy. 

AiiiMi% ortli,  \\.Li.i\M  Harrison,  an  English  novelist, 
B.  at  Manchester,  ^805.  His  works  are  written  in  a  lively 
style,  and  he  is  inexhaustible  of  invention,  llis  most 
popular  works  are  ;  liookwood  ;  Tower  of  Londtni  ;  Old 
St.  Paul' s  ;  W  ndsor  Castle  ;  Crichton,  kc. 

Ains'wortli.  in  lott’o.  a  post-viilage  of  Washington  co., 
30  miles  W.S.w.  of  Muscatine. 

Aioii,  a  cluster  of  16  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
about  100  miles  N.  by  W.  from  New  Guinea. 

Air,  1*.  a.  To  cool :  to  refresh  or  puniy ;  to  dry  or  expel 
moisture,  l)y  exposure  to  the  air. 

"It  were  good  wisdom,  that,  to  such  cases,  the  jail  were  nired.’’ 

Bacon. 

As  the  ants  were  airing  their  provisions  one  winter . 

L'  Estrange. 

—  To  take  or  enjoy  the  open  air,— with  the  rociiirocal  jiro* 
noun. 

•'  As  Iwtis  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains."— Arfdtson. 

Air,  7?.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  Gcr.]  The  fluid  which  surrounds 
theeartii;  the  atmosphere. 

"  Air  is  that  fine  matter  which  we  breathe."—  Watt. 

—  The  state  of  tlie  air,  considered  in  itself  or  witli  regard 
to  our  scn.sationa;  as,  a  healthful  air,  a  damp  air. 

—  Air  in  motion  ;  a  gentle  wind. 

'•  Fresh  gales,  nn-t  gentle  aire, 

Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods.’’ — Milton. 

—  Publicity:  exposure  to  tlie  juiblic  knowledge. 

■'  I  am  sorrr  to  find  it  has  taken  air,  that  I  have  some  hand  io 
the.se  paj>ers.’’ — Pope. 

—  The  external  appearance  or  manner  of  a  person;  as,  a 
graceful  air.  the  air  of  youth,  &c.  — An  affected  or  la¬ 
bored  manner  or  gesture. 

"  They  give  themselves  airs  of  kings  and  princes."— Arfd.’son. 

(Chem.)  The  air  or  atmosphere  was  once  su|)posed  to 
be  an  elementary  body,  but,  since  the  last  century,  La- 
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voieier,  and  other  philosophers  after  him,  hiwe  proved 
ttiiit  the  air  is  a  mixtiiro  o?  two  gases,  oxygon  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  witn  a  small  propurtiuQ  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
aqueous  vapor.  The  two  la^t  arccoasidere«l  as  accidenlal 
ingredieuls,  and  not  constituent  parts;  its  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  smallness  of  tUcir  quantity,  as  because  they 
occur  iu  dilforent  proportions  acojrdiiig  to  the  locality 
and  we^itiier.  h^timaicd  by  mciisui'e,  air  is  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  ‘id’JSl  oxygen  to  7b‘iy  nitrogen;  or.  csuinatcd  by 
weight,  ‘i3'0l  oxygen  to  76*93  nitrogen.  The  iur,  iu  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  hodit^,  has  w'eight.  T'tiis  is  pix)vcd 
by  weighing  abottio  which  contains  air  in  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  balance,  and  then  hy  repeating  the  prtK'ossnftiT  the 
air  has  been  oxliiusted  trom  the  bottle  by  the  uir-pnmp. 
According  to  Iliot,  lOi  cubic  inches  weigh  di  grains, 
that  is  600  tiimyj  less  than  water.  Heat  causes  air  toex- 
paml,  cold  to  contract.  The  cupping-glass  is  a  faniiliiir 
instance  of  the  former  fact.  If  a  bladder  is  half  tilbnl 
with  air,  and  helil  near  a  fire,  it  will  expand  until  the 
bladder  is  <|uito  full;  on  being  bkkon  away,  it  contracts 
gradually  to  its  former  hulk.  Air  being  clsistic  and  com¬ 
pressible.  it  billows,  that  the  higher  we  go,  iho  lighter 
the  air  liecomes.  (For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this,  see 
B\r  JMKi  KR.)  Airdussolves  a  d<'tiuite  amount  of  aqueous 
vapor  at  ditferent  temi>oratnr».‘s,  hence  the  sudden  Ibrina- 
tioii  and  disappearance  of  clouds.  In  largo  masses,  uir  has 
a  blue  tinge.  The  distant  hills  appear  of  this  color,  from 
being  seen  through  several  Juih‘S  of  nir,  an»l  the  sky  aj)- 
pears  blue  from  tho  same  cause.  As  stated  above,  air 
consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Were  it  composed  of 
oxygen  only,  we  should  breathe  away  our  bodk*s  too  fast, 
while  nitrog.m  alone  would  kill  us.  By  this  mixture,  a 
proper  strengui  <»f  air  necessary  to  life  is  kept  up.  The 
perfect  inechaiii  ^  li  mixture  of  the  two  gases  which  form 
air,  is  an  excellent  evainple  of  the  ditliision  of  gases. 
When  two  gtses  arc  uairo  l,  they  gradually  mix  with 
each  other  until  p  -rfo-t  ddfii-sbui  t.tkcs  place.  The  air, 
therefore,  tliat  is  an  dyKod  at  tlio  foot  of  Chimborazo  has 
the  same  composition  as  th.it  analyzed  at  its  summit, 
though  it  dilfer  mUeri.illy  in  <lensit.v.  Combustion 
takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  air.  A 
candle,  weighing  an  ounce,  takes  a  longer  time  to  burn 
at  the  top  of  a  high  m  *unt  vin  than  one  of  tlie  same  size 
and  weight  at  its  bottom.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
buinan  beings  must  breaths  slower  in  valleys  and  quicker 
at  greater  altitu  l“-s  The  air  is  being  continually  ren- 
d  wed  impure  hy  the  breathing  of  animals,  the  oxygen 
it  contains  being  transformed  into  carlionic  acid.  This, 
ht>wever,  lasts  but  a  short  tliue,  being  quickly  separabrd 
into  carbon  and  oxygen  by  plants,  whicli  retain  tho  for¬ 
mer  body  fur  their  own  nourishment,  releasing  tho  latter 
to  serve  again  as  support  for  animal  life.  This  art.  refers 
only  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  air. 
The  constitution  of  tno  whole  m  is.s  is  to  bo  found  under 
tho  name  Atviispubre.  —  See  also,  A-  ousnes,  Balloo.n, 
COlffBUSTI  )N,  O.XYOEX,  ReSPIR.ITIO'T,  &C. 

(.Vus.)  A  piece  of  music,  co:npos'*d  ot  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  melotUous  phiM'< ‘S,  united  in  a  r  egular  symmetri¬ 
cal  form,  and  termiaiting  in  the  key  in  which  it  began. 
A  melody. —As  employd  in  Jiiusio,  the  origin  of  tli.‘ 
word  (lit'  is  unknoWii.  Air  is  the  most  important  ot 
the  constituents  of  mude.  A  comiiositioa  may  be  re¬ 
plete  with  learned  and  ingenious  harmony,  may  abouinl 
in  fugue,  in  imititiou,  and  all  the  contrivances  ol 
science,  but  without  good  melody,  will  never  appeal 
to  the  heart,  and  sel  lorn  afford  any  gratification  to 
the  ear.  —  In  ransic  composed  for  the  theatre,  and 
which  is  constantly  introduced  into  the  concert-room, 
are  tho  following  varieties  of  air,  designated  by  Italian 
dj nominations,  viz.:  Aril  dl  bravura  (liti-rally,  air  oj 
cnuragt^  or  a  dishiuy  air),  in  which  the  performer  dis¬ 
plays  his  powers  of  execution,  and  seeks  rather  to  as¬ 
tonish  than  plunj.  Aria  di  cant  ibiU*  (singing  air),  a 
tender,  paMiolio  air,  calling  forth  the  expression  and  taste 
of  the  singer.  Aria  di  c  tr  iUer-i  (ch  iracterislic  air;, 
which  is  dikinguisli  jd  hy  force  and  en-  rgy  of  expression, 
and  by  dramatic  effect.  An.i,  parla>d<  (speaking  air), 
which  is  rather  decUiniod  tiim  sung  and  is  best  suited 
to  the  bu'ft,  or  comic  performer.  —An  air  [Fr.]  is 

literally  an  air  witli  variations,  but  this  name  is  often 
given  by  a  c  i.iip  ner,  arranger,  or  performer  to  a  melo¬ 
dy  fancifully  variegite.l  and  embeliishcMl. 

(Paint.)  I'ho  meUnm,  a.s  transferred  to  a  picture, 
♦lirougli  which  natural  objects  are  viewed.  —  lirande. 

§LXT^  in  Atabamiy  a  post-village  ol  Chirk  co.,  liS  miles  S. 
of  Tuscaloosa. 

ia  Missowriy  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

A.ir,  in  Pinnsglvani  t,  a  village  of  Bedford  co.,  on  Rig 
Cove  creek. —  a  township  of  Fulton  county,  more 
usually  written  Ayr,  q.  v. 

Air'-balHoon,  n.  See  B.^lloon. 

Air-bath,  n.  A  contrivance  for  drying  anything  by 
means  of  air,  at  a  fixed  temperature. 

Air'-bed,  n.  A  sack,  in  tlio  shape  of  a  mattress,  dividecl 
into  a  number  of  air-tiglit  compartments,  a  projection 
at  one  end  forming  the  bolster.  Each  compartment  is 
provided  with  a  valve,  and  can  be  iutlat«  <l  with  air  by 
means  of  a  bellows.  Thev  are  generally  made  of  vulcan¬ 
ized  India-rubber.  Their  advantages  are  coolm-Rs,  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  portability  ;  anil  they  are  e.specially  valuable 
to  iiiv  tlid.s.  A>r~cushinns  jireconvenienc<*8of  similar  con¬ 
struction  as  air-beds,  but  less  compliwited,  and  cheaper. 

Air'-blad«ler,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  peculiar  organ  with 
which  the  great  majority  of  fishes  are  provided,  and  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  the  specific  gravity  of 
their  bodies  to  the  various  pressures  of  the  superincum¬ 
bent  water  at  ditferent  deptlis.  It  serves  as  a  recepta<  le 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  by  the  increase  or  decrease 
'jf  which  the  alteration  in  the  animt-.rs  weight,  compared 
with  that  of  tlie  surrounding  fluid,  is  accomplished.  The 
tessel  itself  is  composed  of  a  lengthened  snex,  sometimes 
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elmple,  as  in  the  common  perch,  sometimes  divided  into 
two  or  more  comparlinents, 
by  a  lateral  or  tran.sserso 
ligature,  {is  in  tho  front  and 
salmon.  In  all  cases  it  iscom- 
posed  of  a  thick  internal  ct>at 
of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  of 
a  very  tliin  e.xteriial  coat; 
the  W’holo  being  enveloped  iu 
the  general  covering  of  the 
intestines.  The  inudifications 
of  this  organ  ore  infinitely 
varied  in  dififorent  genera 
and  species  of  fislu's.  In  tho 
gnater  number  of  instnnce.s, 
it  has  no  external  opening,  and 
the  air  with  which  it  is  found 
distended,  is  believed  to  bo 
jiroduced  by  the  secretion  of  a 
certain  glandulous  organ,  w  ith 
whicli  it  is  in  all  these  cusi'S 
provided.  In  general,  all 
fishes  wliich  enjoy  gn’at  pow¬ 
ers  of  locomotion,  and  have 
ocaision  to  pass  tlirougli  vari¬ 
ous  degr  ees  of  superincumbent 
pressure  in  their  rapid  transi¬ 
tions  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  are  pro- 
videil  with  this  important  or¬ 
gan  ;  while  fislu'S  whose  habits 
and  organization  confine  them 
either  to  the  .surface  of  tlie  wa- 
t'  r  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
ns  skates,  soles,  turbots,  brills  etc.,  have  no  air-bladder. 
It  is  pi-obable,  but  not  snflicieiitly  proved,  that  the  air- 
bladder  is  connected  with  the  respiration  of  fishes. — 
See  IsiJMLAss. 

Alr'-blowii,  a*  Blown  by  the  wind. 

Aii*'-l>orii,  a.  Born  of  the  air. 

Air'-borno.)  a.  Borne  by  the  air. 

Air'-brotl,  a.  Caused  l»y  or  produced  from  the  air. 

Air'-bliilt«  a.  Built  iu  the  air,  without  any  solid  foun¬ 
dation;  chimerical,  a.s,  an  air-built  castle. 

Air'  n.  An  air-tight  casing  around  apipe.etc., 

at  a  little  distance  from  it.  intended  to  secure  thcinteriai- 
sitiou  of  air  asa  noii-conductoi  of  heritor  colil. —  Hebster. 

Air'-<»av'itic*s,  n.  {Bni,)  See  Aiu-celi.s. 

Air'«<?eils*,  AiR-cn  vMBKns,  Air-cavities,  Air-sacs,  Air- 
passages,  n.  pi.  (JViysiol.)  Cavities  connected  w'ith  the 
respiratory  sjstein  of  animals.  In  tlie  MainmaUa,  and 
specially  in  3/aji,  the  bronchi,  after  entering  the  lungs, 
diverge  into  innumerable  ramifications,  whicli  become 
more  and  iiKire  minute,  pervading  every  part  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  structure.  They  lead  to  minute  cavities  called 
infercfltular  pas.^^ageSy  and  these  la'-t,  after  numerous 
biiurcations,  t<*rniiuate  eacli  by  a  cul-de-sac,  nr  air-cell. 
It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  the  air  wliich  enters 
tlie  lungs  has  not,  properly  speaking,  any  circulation 
tliiTce  After  entering  tlirough  the  tracliea,  and  passing 
tlirough  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  intercellular  jias- 
sages,  it  inflates  the  terminal  air-cells,  whicli,  beiny 
closed  at  their  extremities,  arrest  its  further  progress 
Afti'ralull  inspiration,  these  air-cells  are  inflated  an<l 
distended.  Imring  the  sin  feeding  expirations  a  part  of 
the  air  in  them,  but  about  one  tenth  of  it  only,  is  ex¬ 
pelled.  Tho  alternate  jiroccNS  of  iii'^piration  and  expi¬ 
ration  is  not  therefore  the  alternate  inflation  and  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  but  merely  one  iu  which  they  are 
alternately  more  or  less  distended  by  air.  In  an  a<lult, 
tlie  dimensions  of  the  air-cells  vary  from  theTOth  to  the 
2()dtli  of  an  inch.  —  In  BirdSy  the  air-cells,  air-chnmbers. 
or  air-sacs,  are  formed  by  a  number  of  membranes  sub¬ 
dividing  and  intersecting  the  thoracic-abdominal  cavity  ; 
and  in  birds  of  strong  wing  and  rapid  lliglit,  they  extend 
often  themselves  into  the  bones.  These  remarkable  cavi¬ 
ties  are  connected  with  tho  re>piratory  syatem,  but  their 
principal  n.se  is  that  of  remlcrini!  tho  bo<ly  spocifiially 
lighter.  —  For  the  air-tubes  of  Insects  and  AtcntlidUy  see 
Si'iR\L  Vessels. 

(Bu.)  Tlie  cavities  in  the  leaves  or  stoma,  or  other 
parts,  containing  air.  In  water-plants  tlie.v  have  a  very 
definite  form,  and  are  built  up  of  little  vesicles  of  cellular 
tissue,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  walls  of  ahouse; 
they,  no  doubt,  enable  the  plant  to  float.  In  plant.s 
which  do  not  float,  a.s  in  the  pith  of  tlie  walnut-tree, 
their  form  Is  less  definite:  they  often  appear  to  be  mere 
lacerations  of  a  mass  of  cellular  substance,  uiui  their  ob¬ 
ject  is  unknown. 

n.pJ.  See  Air-cells. 
Air'-(*iaNliioii.  l<ee  Air-iiki>. 

Air'-drawii,  a.  Drawn  or  painted  in  uir.  (o.) 

“  This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  led  you  to  I>uuca,u.  "—Shak. 


Ai'rHrie,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in 
Scotland,  parish  of  New  Monkland,  banarkshire,  11 
miles  E.  of  Glasgow. — Jnd.  'Weaving  of  cotton  goods  and 
di.slillation  of  sjiirits.  12,3*22. 

Airo^  a  small  river  of  England,  wliich  rises  in  the  West 
Ri(Ung  of  Yorkshire.  Its  source  is  a  slieet  of  water 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  called  Malhain  Tarn. 
After  flowing  -12  miles,  it  forms  a  junction  with  the 
river  Calder. 

AireV  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Landes,  on  tho  Adonr,  80 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  ancient  ViinisJuliiy 
ami  has  been  since  tlie  15th  century  the  seat  of  a  bish¬ 
opric.  J*op.  l,3»X). 

Aire',  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  at  tlio  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Lys  and  Laqiiette.  Its  fortificatiommre  of 
great  importance  for  tho  defence  of  tho  country  between 
tho  Lys  and  tho  Aa.  Pop.  4,864. 

Air'-eiubraced',  a.  Encompassed  by  air. 
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Aip'or,  n.  "One  who  exposes  to  th,^  air. 

Air'-iASOaifo',  ti.  A  contrivance  for  riveting  off  ail 
IVoni  water-pipes. 

Ai'roy,  n.  See  Aerie  and  Eyky. 

Air  •  I'oiiiitniii,  n.  A  ji  t  of  water  produced  by  means 
of  ctunpreased  air. 

Air'-;;'tlil,  n.  An  iiistniment  for  projecting  bullets,  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  ihe  ru.sli  of  condensed  nir 
allowed  to  escape,  instead  of  tlie  formation  of  gase.'» 
arising  from  the  ignition  of  gunpowder.  In  the  slin  k 
of  the  air-gun  is  a  condensing  syringe,  (in*  piston  ot 
which comleases  air  into  acavity  having  a  valveopeniiitf 
inward,  just  behind  the  bullet.  The  barrel  isopen. ami 
the  liullet  (which  sinuild  just  fit  the  barrel)  is  insertiHl 
in  the  tv^ual  way.  Tlio  trigger  opens  tho  valve  behind 
the  bullet,  and  permits  the  rush  of  the  condensed  air, 
which  propels  the  bullet  tbrwanl.  The  moment  Ihe 
finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  trigger,  the.  air  closes  tho 
valve,  and  remaiiiH,  somewhat  less  eoiiden.sisl  tliaii  be¬ 
fore,  for  the  next  discharge.  No  power,  but  only  acon- 
venimit  luliiptation  of  power,  is  gaineil  in  an  liir-gnn, 
since  tho  condeiiRation  of  the  uir  itself  !*eqnii<*s  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  power.  The  instrument  has  hitherto  been 
little  more  tliun  a  toy. —  Invented  by  Miain,  a  Freiich- 
nain,  who  presentdl  one  to  lioiiry  IV. 

Air'-liolil'er,  n.  An  instrument  for  holding  air;  a 
go-sometor. 

Air'-Uol<e,  n.  A  hole  to  admit  or  discharge  uir. 

(Founding.)  A  hole  or  cavity  in  a  casting,  produced 
by  air  whicli  has  not  found  passage  through  the  liquid 
metal.  It  is  also  called  bloiv-hole. 

Airily,  adv.  In  an  airy  manner;  gayly. 

Air  i  ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  airy.— 
Liglitiies.-?;  gayety;  levity. 

“  The  talkativcuess  and  airm«a«nf  the  French  language." — Frlton. 

Air'iii^'«n.  A  walk,  or  ride,  or  short  journey  to  enjoy 
the  free  air. 

“  The  little  fleet  serves  to  give  to  their  ladies  naairint/.''— Addison. 

— Ventilation  by  admitting  air:  ns.  tlie  airing  of  a  rcorn. — 
The  act  of  expo^ing  to  the  air  fo^'  refreshing,  purilying, 
or  drying  —  as  garments. 

Air'»jaoliet,  a  garment,  having  sevenil  bags  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  otiier,  which  are  filled  vvitii  nir  by  a 
leather  tube, furnished  witli  a  bras^  stop-cts  k.  by  whit  h 
means  a  person  may  float  without  learning  to  swim. 

Air'less,  a.  Having  no  comnmnicalion  with  thefieeair. 

Air'-5>as5<ag‘€‘»,  n.  See  Air-cells. 

Air'-|>i|>(^,  n.  A  pipe  used  to  cleanse  the  holds  of  ships 
of  foul  air.  It  is  used  also  for  mines,  &c.  Air-pipe,  call- 
eil  commonly  Sutton’s  air-pipe,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  is  formed  on  the  principle  that  air  is  nec'essary 
for  tho  support  ot  fire;  hence,  hyclo>ing  (he  two  holes 
umler  tlie  copper  or  hoi  er,  and  in  their  n>oni  laying  a 
copper  or  haiilen  pipe  from  tlie  liold  into  the  asli-phice, 
by  wliich  means  the  foul  air  be  discliarged  fiom  the  hold, 
it  is  clear  that  a  supply  of  fresh  air  will  cou'e  liom  tlio 
hatclies  to  take  its  place. 

Air^-plaiits«  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  common  name  applied 
to  Epiphytes,  or  plants  which  grow  on  trees  or  other 
elevated  objects,  not  in  the  earth,  and  derive  tlieir 
nutriment  from  atmospheric  moisture.  They  are  to 
lie  distinguished  from  terrestrial  jthtnfs,  or  tlmse 
growing  in  earth,  ami  from  purn.'tilcs,  which  derivo 
nourishment  directly  from  other  plants  on  which  they 
grow*.  The  Lichens  and  Md.sses  that  ai>ound  on  tlie 
trunks  or  houghs  of  trees,  tir  on  old  walls,  fences,  or 
rocks,  from  which  they  obtain  nourishment,  are  air- 


Fig.  Cl.  —  .\iR-Pi.A?fTS. 

plants.  But  the  name  is  generally  restricted  to  flow 
ering  plants  of  the  Or<  hidacetz  (Orchis  fam.)  and  Jieome- 
h'acefe  (Pine-apple  fam.)  living  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  where  a  cuustantly  moist  state  of  the  atmoa 
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phero  is  maintainpd  by  the  exhalation  of  the  h’eos  npon 
rrhich  they  cluster.  Tliey  exhibit,  in  their  hamlsomo 
flDwers,  art  well  as  in  their  j^eneral  aspect,  fanUistic  and 
inrtnitcly  varied  forms.  In  hot-houses,  th<*y  are  very 
ornamental,  but  they  require  that  the  atinospliere  should 
bo  rendered  artificially  moist,  as  well  as  warm.  To  tlie 
chiss  of  air-plants  belongs  also  the  TtUmvisin.  or  Long 
Mt>ss,  hinging  in  long  atjd  gray  tangled  clusters  or 
festoons  from  the  branches  of  the  Live-oak  or  l^mg- 
leaved  Pine,  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States. 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  two  air-plants  of  the 
Orchis  fam.:  1.  ('alypzo  papilin;  'L  Onnparftfia  rosea. 

Air'-poif^e,  n.  An  instrument  for  weighing  air. 

Air'*piiinp,  n.  {Phys.)  A  philosophical  instrument  for 
removing  the  air  out  of  a  closed  vessel,  so  {i8,to  form  as 
near  an  approach  to  a  vacuum  as  possible.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  {  fig.  62)  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  works  a  piston, 
furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upward.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  is  another  valve, 
also  opening  upward,  and  clos¬ 
ing  or  opening  a  tube  connect¬ 
ed  w’ith  the  plate  upon  which  is 
placed  the  vessel  to  beexliaust- 
ed.  If  the  piston  is  raised  when 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  the  air  pressing  on  the 
valve  belonging  to  it  keeps  it 
closed,  and  a  partial  rarefaction 
of  the  air  takes  place.  On  lower¬ 
ing  it,  the  air  presses  on  the 
valve  at  the  bottom  (jf  tlm  cylin¬ 
der,  cutting  off  tl«e  communica¬ 
tion  between  it  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  opening  the  valve 
in  the  piston.  The  piston,  on 
being  raised  once  more,  ag^iin 
rarefies  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
and  continues  to  do  so  at  each 
successive  stroke  of  the  pump. 

— Anabsolutely  perfect  vacimm 
can  never  he  made  in  this  way, 
as,  at  a  certain  point,  the  rare¬ 
fied  air  becomes  too  attenuated 
to  lift  the  piston-valve.  In  most 
air-pumps  two  cylinders  are 
used,  to  save  time;  the  piston 
of  one  descending,  wliile  that  of 
the  other  is  ascending.  Connected  with  the  tube  lea<l- 
ingto  the  receiver  is  a  shortened  barometer,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  which  shows  the  exact  degree  of  rare¬ 
faction.  The  first  vacuum  was  made  by  Torricelli,  but 
the  first  air-pump  was  constructed  by  Otto  Von  Gue¬ 
ricke,  in  1654. 


Air'*»ac,  n.  S(je  Air-cells. 

Air'-stiaft,  n.  A  hole  ni;ule  from  the  surface  to  the 
a<Uts  of  a  mine,  to  furnish  fresh  air  to  the  miners. 

Air^*slacke<],  a.  Slacked  by  exposure  to  the  i\ir;  as 
air-slacked  lime. 

Air'«t8irca<l4,  n.  pi.  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  long  filaments 
which  flt>at  in  the  air  in  autumn.  They  are  made  by 
the  long-legged  field-spiders.  —  See  Gossamer. 

Air'*ti^lit,  a.  Impermeable  to  air. 

Air'-tra|>«  n.  A  contrivance  for  expelling  foul  air 
from  drains,  &c. 

Air'«tiib«  n.  See  Sp[r\l  Vessels. 

Air'-vc^isel,  n.  A  vessel,  cell,  or  duct,  containing  or 
conducting  air. 

(Physiol.)  See  Spiral  Vessels. 

Air'y^  Composed  of  air;  as,  tlie  airy  parts  of  bodies. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  air;  high  m  air;  open  or 
exposed  lo  the  air. 

“  There  are  fishes  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region.” — Boyle. 

—Light  as  air;  thin:  unsubstantial;  without  solidity. 

“  I  hold  arabition  of  so  atry  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's 
shadow.” — Shak. 

—Without  reality;  without  any  steady  foundation  in  truth 
or  nature;  vain;  trifling. 

“  With  empty  sound,  and  airy  notions,  fij."— Roscommon. 

—Gay;  sprightly;  full  of  mirth;  vivacious;  spirited;  light 
of  hc’art. 

(Paint.)  Living;  an  effect  produced  by  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  in  a  frame. 

Airy^  Georoe  Biodell,  an  English  astronomer,  horn  at 
Alnwick,  1801.  The  maQ.agement  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory  was  intrusted  to  him  in  1S28.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  C(»rre.sp(>ndent  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  other  foreign  scienlifio  bodies,  Mr.  Airy 
has  deservedly  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 


most  able  and  indefatig  ihle  sav.ans  of  our  age.  His 
principal  work  is,  Astronomicai  Observations^  Cambridge, 
1828-1838,  9  vols. 

AiNle,  n.  [Fr.  aile,  from  L;vt.  a/a,  a  wing.]  (Arch.) 
The  wing  of  a  luiilding.  —  In  clmrclies,  that  lateral  divi 
skin  wliich  forms  the  side  of  the  edifice.  When  achurch 
is  divided  into  tliree  compartments,  the  middle  or  prin 
cipal  compartment,  separated  from  the  others  by  twi 
rows  of  piers,  is  called  the  nave,  ami  the  two  outlying 
compartments  form  the  aisles.  Modern  churche.s  have 
seldom  more  than  two  aisles;  but  in  Gothic  cathedrals 
there  jire  often  Jis  many  as  four  aisles,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  nave.  Sometimes  the  term  aisle  is  given  to  all 
the  compartments  of  a  church,  which  is  then  spoken  of 
as  three-aisled^  the  nave  or  body  of  the  building  forming 
the  middle  aisle.,  and  the  side  compartments  the  side- 
aisles. — See  Nave,  'fRAy^EPr. 

Aisled,  a.  That  has  aisles. 

Aisiie,  a  river  of  France,  which  gives  its  n«ame  to  a  de 
iKirtment.  It  rises  to  the  west  of  a  chain  of  hills  wliich 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  hjisin  of  the  Meuse, 
ami,  after  fi,  course  of  150  miles,  joins  tlie  river  Oise,  just 
above  Compi^gne.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Kethel. 

AImhc'*  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  includ¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  ancient  Picjtrdy,  Isle  of  France,  and 
Champagne.  It  is  divided  into  b  arrondisseinents  and 
37  cantons.  It  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Oise,  Aisne,  and 
Marne,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Sanibre,  the  Somme,  ami 
the  Escant.  Area  *2,830  sq.  m.  Lat.  betw.  48°  60' and 
50°  N.;  liOng.  betw.  2°  50'  and  4°  12'  E.  The  surface 
generally  consists  of  undulating  plains.  The  quantity 
offorest  land  is  considerable,  and  the  soil  so  fertile  in  grain 
and  hay  that  the  inliabihints  export  two  thirds  of  ilieir 
harvest.  —  Ind.  Considerable  maniif.  of  cotton;  the 
famous  manuf.  of  mirrors  at  Sf.  Guhain;  manuf.  fif 
linens,  shawls  in  imitation  of  Cashmere,  soaps,  &c.  Its 
chief  towns  are:  Laon  (prefecture),  8t.  Quentin,  Sois- 
sons,  Chateau-Thierry,  Vervina  (sub-prefectures);  La 
Fere,  a  fortress  on  the  Oise,  and  La  Fert^Milou,  the 
birthplace  of  Racine.  Pop.  6t>4,f)97. 

Mlle.  Demoi'<,  was  born  in  Circassia,  1689,  and  pur- 1 
chased  by  the  Count  de  Ferriol,  the  French  ambas.sador 
at  CoDstantinople,  when  a  child  of  4  years,  for  15iX) 
livres.  The  seller  declared  her  to  be  a  Circassian  prin¬ 
cess.  She  was  of  great  beauty.  The  Count  took  her 
witli  him  fo  f’rance,  and  gave  her  an  education,  in  w'hich 
nothing  w;ia  neglected  but  the  inculcation  of  virtuous 
principles.  Her  disposition  Wivs  good,  hut  her  life  im¬ 
moral.  She  sacrificed  her  innocence  to  the  solicitations 
of  her  benefactor.  On  the  other  hand,  she  resisied  the 
splendid  offers  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and,  of  her  nu¬ 
merous  suitors,  she  favored  only  the  Chevalier  Ayde 
A  prey  to  the  bitterest  remorse,  she  lived  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  herself,  and  died  1727,  thirty-eight  yeiirs 
old.  lier  letters,  written  in  a  pleasant  and  fiueut  strain 
were  published  with  notes  by  Voltaire,  in  1787.  Tliey 
contain  many  anecdotes  of  the  prominent  personages 
of  her  times. 

Ait',  and  Etot,  n.  [From  islet.']  A  small  island  in  a  river 
or  Jake.  —  It  is  called  a  willow  ait  when  planted  with 
osieis. 

Ait  kill,  in  Afinnesota,  a  co.  bounded  N.  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  178. 

Aix',  a  town  of  France,  formerly  capital  of  Provence, 
now  chief  town  of  arrond.  in  the  dep.  of  llouches-dn- 
RliOne.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  16  miles  N.  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  coar  iinperiale  and  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  with  faculties  of  theology  and  law.  It  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  a  museum  of  pictures,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities,  and  a  library  containing  over 
100,000  vuls.  —  Mauaf..,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton;  Trade. 
oil.  The  town  was  founded  by  C.  Se.xtus  Calvinus,  a 
Kotnan  general,  1*20  years  B.  c.,  and  received  the  name 
of  AqacE  Se^xtee.  from  its  famous  hot  sjirings.  2*op.  *27,65.^. 

Aix-la-i'hapolle'.  [Oer.  Aaclien.]  The  chief  city  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  piov.  of  tlie  bower  llliiiie. 
Prussia,  on  the  river  U  urm,  40  m.  8.W,  of  Cologne,  bat. 
60°  47' N. ;  Lon.  6°  3' E.  74,328.  The  situation  of  the 
city  is  agreeable;  it  stands  on  uneven  ground,  sur- 
rountled  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  generally  cov¬ 
ered  with  wooil.  There  are  many  public  buildings  in 
the  city  deserving  of  notice,  jirincipally  the  Miaste.r. 
which  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Charlemagne, 
contains  the  tomb  of  this  inonan  li.  a  great  number  of 
relics,  and  doors  of  bronze.  Aix-la-Chapello  once  jios- 
sessed  a  much  more  extensive  trade  than  it  has  at 
present.  'I  his  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  other  rival  seats  of  industry  all  around  it. 
Maof.  Woollen  cloth,  kerseymeres,  pins,  needles,  hats, 
and  Pru8.si.ati  blue.  Founded  a.  d.  12.>  by  Severus  Gra^ 
niiis,  a  Roman  general,  uuil»‘r  the  name  of  Aq\ns~Granum. 
Aix  WHS  the  favorite  residence  of  (’harlemagne.  Tlie 
emperors  of  Germany  were  once  crownetl  here;  ami.  as 
long  as  the  Germanic  empire  lasted,  this  city  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  the  place  of  coronation,  as  it  was 
also  the  proper  residence  of  the  emperor.  Tiie  name  of 
Aix,  or  Aachen,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  springs, 
for  which  the  place  has  been  always  famous.  The  hot 
springs  have  a  temperature  of  about  143°  Fahrenheit, 
and  contain  a  large  portion  of  siiljihur  These  waters 
are  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  In  10()8,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix  between  France 
and  >pain.  In  1748  a  congress  was  held  in  it,  between 
France,  FJngland,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Sardinia  and 
Moflena,  in  order  to  aljust  the  political  interests  of  the.se 
powers,  wliich  had  suffered  from  a  war  arising  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
by  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  in  1740.  A  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  all  the  powers,  stipulating  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Switzerland,  the  free  iiavigatkm  of  the  Rhine, 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England, 


and  the  disunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns. 
All  the  conquests  made  by  the  contracting  jKiwers  were 
restored,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  tlie  Indies  was  to  re¬ 
main  as  it  was  before  the  war.  The  terms  of  this  treaty 
produced  much  dissatisfaction  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  last  stipulation  gave  rise 
to  the  Seven  rPar,  wliich  began  in  1756.  Another 

congress  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  between 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussi.i,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  the  Utli  of  October,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  foreign  troops. 
Aix"-le^-l{aiiiH.  a  town  <)f  France,  dep,  of  ILJ^avoy,  on 
tne  E,  side  of  Lake  Bourget,  8  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Cham- 
bery,  celebrated  for  it^  sulidniretted  hot  siirings.  of  the 
temperature  of  112°  to  117°.  at  an  alt.  of  8*23  feet  above 
sea-level.  They  were  in  vogue  among  the  Humans,  and 
are  still  exteiiMvely  resorted  to.  P-p.  4,253. 

Aizo'oii,  n.  [A.  S  aizon.  ever-living.]  (Bf>t.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Telragoniacrcv^  having  entire,  fleshy  leaves. 
The  ashes  of  A.  canaHrnse  abound  in  soda. 

AJa'ccio,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  which 
lot  ms  a  depart,  of  France.  Its  harbor,  to  the  north  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Terignano  and 
Restonico.  is  rendered  unsafe  by  jirojecting  rocks. —  0>in. 
Coral  and  anchovy  fi.sheries.  It  is  the  bands^unest  city 
of  Corsica,  and  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.,  whose 
house  is  still  to  be  seen.  Pop.  4,098. 

AJ'aloii.  (Anc.  G'og.)  Said  to  he  the  modern  a 

village  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaffa  mad,  about  14  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Jerusalem ;  was  the  town  rentlerrd  memo¬ 
rable  by  Joshua’s  victory  over  the  five  Canaanitkh  kings, 
and  still  more  so  by  tiie  extraordinary  circutusiance  of 
the  miraculousl3'  lengthened  day. 

A'Jan,  the  name  of  a  long  tract  ofthecoast  of  east  Africa, 
extending  from  near  Magadozo.  which  is  included  witliin 
the  limits  of  Zanguehar,  northward  to  Cape  Guardafni, 
a  distance  e,stiinuted  at  about  ten  degrees  of  the  equator. 
Towns.  Melinda,  Brava,  and  Magailoxa. 

Ajar',  ac/v.  [Eng.pref.  aandjar.J  Partly  open,  as  a  door. 

4  Jax^  the  name  of  two  hemes  of  the  Trojan  war.  1.  A., 
S'in  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  was  next  in  warlike 
prowess  to  Achilles.  His  chief  exploits,  recorded  in  the 
Thud,  are  his  duel  with  Hector  (7th  book),  and  his  obsti¬ 
nate  defence  of  the  ships, in  the  protracted  battle  described 
in  the  13th,  I4th,  loth,  ICth,  and  I7tli  books.  Blunt  in 
manners,  rugged  in  temiier,  and  somewhat  obtuse  in  in¬ 
tellect,  his  strength  and  stubborn  courage  made  him  a 
must  valuable  soldier,  hut  no  favorite;  and  his  confidence 
in  these  qualities  induced  him  to  despise  divine  aid,  by 
which  lie  roused  the  anger  of  Pallas,  the  author  of  his 
subsequent  misfortunes.  After  Achilles's  death,  the  ar¬ 
mor  of  that  hero  was  to  be  given  as  a  prize  to  liim  wlio 
ha<l  deserved  be.-'t  of  the  Greeks.  Ajax  and  Ulys^e8  ahme 
advanced  their  claims,  and  tlie  assembled  princes  awarded 
the  splendid  prize  to  Ulj^sses.  Ajax  was  so  much  morti¬ 
fied  at  this,  that  he  went  mad,  and  in  his  fnry  attacked 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  camp,  mistaking  them  foi  the 
Grecian  leaders,  by  w  hom  be  thought  himself  so  deeply 
injured.  On  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  to  what 
excesses  he  had  been  trans]iorted.  he  slew  himself. — 2.  A., 
son  of  Oileus,  remarkable  for  sw  iltuess  of  foot  and  skill  in 
Using  the  how  and  javelin.  His  notoriety  is  chiefly  de¬ 
rived  from  events  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Iliad. 
When  the  Greeks  had  entered  Troy.  Ulysses  accused  Ajax 
of  having  violated  Cassandra  in  tlie  temple  of  Pallas. 
He  exculpateil  himself  with  an  oath;  but  the  anger  of 
the  goddess  at  lust  overtook  him,  and  he  perished  in 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 

AJe'ho,  a  new  town  in  China,  territory  of  Mantchooria 
P>p.  abt.  80,UtK). 

AJ'siieri*,  or  Aj'MEER.a  town  of  Hindostan.in  the  centre 
of  the  Rajpootana  territory,  2*25  miles  S.W.  of  Dellii.  Lat. 
26°  31'  N.;  Luh.  74°  28  E.  It  is  the  cap.  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  British.  (See  Uajpoo- 
TANA.)  abt.  23,0u0. —  Near  the  town  is  the  cele¬ 

brated  Iliiulou  temple  of  Poo.'^hknr.  on  the  hanks  of  a 
sacred  pool  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  visiteil  annually  in 
October  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 
Ajmerealso  possesses  the  tomb  of  a  saint  w  hose  miracles 
are  renow  ned  all  over  India. 

n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  tribe  Ajugexv.  The 
A.c//ama’;n7y.?(ground  pine),  known  also  under  the  name 
yellow  bugle.,  is  a  specie.s  rare  in  the  U.8..  hut  ctmimon 
in  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  excitant,  and  exert 
an  influence  on  the  urinary  organs. 

Aju'jroJe,  n. ///.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord. 
AJiirii'oea,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil, 
117  ni.  N.  of  Kio  Janeiro,  on  the  Ajuruoca  river.  P(>p. 
of  town  and  district,  abt.  12,000. 

Aj'iita;;*^,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth 
or  aperture  of  a  vessel,  through  which  water  is  to  he 
discharged ; — a  jiart  ol  the  ajipuratus  ol  an  artificial  foun¬ 
tain.  orjH  d'eau. 

Ak'abali,  (Gulf  of,)  the  Simts  Elaniticus  of  antiquity 
so  called  from  the  port  of  Elana  or  Elath,  is  a  deep  nar¬ 
row  inlet,  uniting  with  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Red 
sea.  It  extends  in  N.N.E.  direction  fro’m  28°  to  *29° 

32'  N.  hit.:  being,  where  broadest.  16  or  17  miles  across, 
Being  exposed  to  sudden  and  heavy  squalls,  and  encum 
bered  in  parts  with  coral  reefs,  its  navigation  is  not 
little  dangerous.  It  takes  its  modern  name  from  tho 
castle  of  Akabah,  where  is  dejKisited,  under  the  guard 
of  some  Egyptian  soldiers,  the  corn  for  the  sujqily  of  tbs 
caravans,  in  their  journey  !rom  Cairo  to  Mecca. 

Ak'nn,  a  tow  nship  of  Wisconsiny  in  Richland  county  * 
pop.  675. 

Ak'bar,  or  Akber,  (i.  e.,  the  Great.)  properly  Jelal- 
ei>-din-Mohammei),  emperor  of  Hindostan,  was  horn  in 
154*2,  at  Amerkota,  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  the 
Indus.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Mogul  emperor 
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Humayun,  he  succeedeil  him  in  the  government  of  Delhi, 
Iki  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  1556.  Feeling  (iiffiiient  on 
acci'untcf  his  youth  and  inexperience,  he  conferred  the 
te»  ipcrary  dignity  of  Khan  Caha  (i.  e.,  regent  or  pn>“ 
tector)onhi3  inini-<ter  Beiram  Khan.  His  great  talents 
Were  early  developed.  He  fought  with  «listinguished 
7alor  a^ipxinst  his  foreign  foes,  and  was  very  sncces-sful  in 
jifr  wars.  Nevertheless,  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Afghan  niountain  districts  which  eiu  iri  le  the  plain  of 
Be.shawnr,  his  army,  cnnwnandod  by  /auu  Khan  Koku, 
was  completely  defeated  by 'the  Voosocd'zyesor  Eusofzies, 
the  most  powtrfnl  of  the  Afghan  tribes  in  this  direction. 
A.  D.  1591.  Th'»ngh  compelled,  by  continued  commo¬ 
tions,  to  visit  the  different  provinces  of  liis  empire  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  loved  tl»e  sciences,  e.specially 
history,  and  was  iudef  itigahle  in  his  atteiithm  to  tlie 
internal  administrutjjm  of  his  empire.  He  instituted 
mqniries  into  the  p  )pnlatioii,  the  nature  and  ptodnc- 
tions  of  each  provin.'‘e.  The  restilts  of  his  statistical 
labors  were  collectevl  by  Ids  minister,  Abnl  Fazi,  in  a 
work  entitled  Ayeen  ikbn-i,  printe<i  in  English,  at 
Calcutta,  1783-86, B  vo»s.,  aud  reprinteil  in  London.  A. 
died,  after  a  reign  of  49  >  ‘ars,  in  1017  (1004,  a.  d.)  Ilis 
iplendid  sepulchral  moi;u>\.'ent  still  exists  near  Agra, 
with  the  simple  iuscripLion,  .  ikbar  the  Adniirablt. 


Fig.  W.  —  YOOSOOPZTE. —  KIXODOM  OP  CABOOL. 
n.  and  v.  See  Achr. 

Akee'  fruit*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Brighia  or  Capania 
saptda.  Its  sncculent  arillus  is  irsi-d  as  food. 

A'keiisitle*  Mark,  an  Engli.-.h  pf»et  and  physician,  the 
son  of  a  butcher.  l)orn  at  New  Castle-on-Tyiic,  1721.  In 
1744  he  publi.slied  his  of  hnagmufion,  a  poem 

which  at  once  attain»‘d  celebrity,  and  pnived  him  a  true 
et  D.  in  London,  1770. 

eniian,  (ancient  Ty'ruf^')  a  fortified  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  province  of  Bessarabia,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Dueister  with  tlie  Black  Sea:  Lat.  N.;  Lon. 

30O  22'  E.  As  the  basin  of  the  Dniestr  has  only  frt)m  5 
to  7  feet  water,  the  larger  class  of  vessels  anchor  in  the 
Blacks  ‘H,. about  16  m.  from  the  town.  In  1826  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  A.,  between  Russia  atni  Turkey,  a  treaty  by 
which  Wallachia,  .Moldavia,  and  Servia  were  emanci¬ 
pated  from  all  but  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  /^'p.  about  26, (K)0. 

Akh  i,the  anc.  ThwitiraA  a  town  of  Turkey  in 

Asia,  Anatolia,  58  miles  N.E  of  Smynm,  on  the  direct 
road  between  Constantinople  and  Smyrna^  y  cotton 
gooiis.  pop.  6,000. 

Aklilat^  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Kurdi.stan,  on  the 
shore  of  lake  Van,  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance, 
known  under  the  name  Argiah  ;  hut  now  greatly  de¬ 
cayed.  Lat.  380  35' N.;  Lon.  41°  22' E.  /bp.  6,000. 

A'ki*  or  Aka,  n.  (Bot.)  The  native  name  of  the  tree  jVc- 
tro9ideiO$  ncande^iSy  ord.  A/yrfucca*.  It  is  also  called  Lig¬ 
num  Vi  se  on  account  of  tlie  liardness  of  its  timber,  and 
is  tised  by  the  New  Zealanders  for  making  their  war- 
clubs,  paddles,  &c. 

Akini'bo,  a.  [From  a  and  kimbo.']  Crooked;  arched. — 
An  arm  is  said  to  be  akimbo  when  the  hand  is  on  the 
kip,  and  the  elbow  turned  outward. 

Akin',  a.  [B'rom  a  and  kin.]  Related  to;  allied  to  by 
biC'^Kl;  —  used  of  persons. 

I  could  wish  that  being  thy  sister  in  nature,  I  were  not  so  far 
off  a/k»n  in  fonuue.”  —  Sidney. 

—Allied  to  by  nature ;  partaking  of  the  same  properties 
used  of  things. 

Akin’s,  in  Gmrgia^  a  township  of  Spalding  county; 
p(p.  716. 

Akiska',  or  Akhal'zikh,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
Georgia,  on  an  allluent  of  the  Kur;  115  miles  W.  of  Tiflis. 
Ijat.  31°  45'  N. :  Iaui.  43°  1'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  ca]). 
of  a  Turkish  pachalic,  and  the  seat  of  the  slave-trade. 
^  about  15,000,  two-thirda  Armenians. 


Ak'ka,  a  town  in  the  Sahara,  on  the  borders  of  Morocco, 
and  a  caravan  station  between  Timbuctoo  and  Morocco. 
Lat.  28°  :i0'  N.;  Lon.  0°  10'  \V. 

Akinotoliei,  or  Akmedshid.  See  Simferopol. 

Ak'inile,  n.  (Min.)  See  Acmite. 

A-kne^',  azir.  On  tlie  knee. 

AK'ooiaii*  an  active  volcano  and  island  in  the  North 
Pacific,  one  of  the  Aleutian  groups,  3,332  feet  in 
height. 

AkraU'bIm.  (Anc.  Gf  -g.)  A  pass  near  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites,  where  Judas  Maccabeus  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Edomites  (I  Me.  v.  3.)  It  is  said  to  be 
the  line  of  chalk  cliffs,  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  which 
cross  the  Arnbah  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  six  or  eight  miles 
fnnn  the  Dead  Sea. 

Akrey'ri,  a  Danish  town,  on  the  Eyianfiord,  Iceland, 
has  a  good  Inirbor,  and  is,  after  Heykiavik,  the  most  im- 
poi'Uint  place  lor  trade  in  Iceland.  Lat.  65°  40'  N. 

Akron',  in  New  York^  a  village  of  Erie  co.,  ii68  m.  W. 
of  Alhaiiy.  on  Minldy  creek. 

Akron',  in  Ohio^  tlie  cliief  town  of  Summit  co.,  at  tlie 
junction  ol  tlie  Ohio  and  Erie,  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canals,  38  m.  S.  of  Clevelaml.  By  a  succession  of 
locks,  the  0  and  E.  canal  rise.s  siuldenly  at  Akron  to  the 
Portage  Summit.  A.  is  a  tiourishing  place;  there  are  4 
banks,  and  important  maiif.  of  agricultural  implements. 
Pop.  Hi, 253.  • 

Ak'serai,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Karamania,  90 
miles  N.E.  of  Koneich;  pop.  about  10,000. 

Ak'»Klif^hr,  {the  ^yhite  CUt/A  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  Kiirainaiiia.  Lat.  3S°  13'  N.;  Lon.  31°  30'  E.  It 
is  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  a  considerable  lake, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  chain,  in  a  rich  and  well 
watered  country.  It  is  mentioned  in  'rurki.sh  annals  as 
the  pbice  where  Bajazet  was  confined  by  Tiiiiour,  and 
where  he  expired.  P<‘p.  about  5,000. 

AkKOO,  Ak-^ou,  or  AK'U.  a  little  town  in  Chinese  Tur- 
kistun.  Lat.  41°  7' N.;  Lon.  79°  E.  /bp.  100,000. 

Ak'$»ii,  a  district  of  Little  Bukharia,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  mountains  of  Allak,  with  a  cap.  of  the  same 
name.  Lat.  41°  9'  N  Pop.  about  150,000. 

Ak'sii,  (White  A’lrer,)  tlie  name  of  several  rivers  in 
Asia,  the  chief  of  which  runs  through  Chinese  Tur¬ 
kestan. 

Ak'ta;;‘ll,  a  mountain  range  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  between 
the  parallels  of  39®  and  40°  N.  —  Also  a  mountain  of 
Anatulia.  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  the 
llennus.  Alt.  8,000  tt. 

Ali'toboli,  or  Agothapolis,  a  small  port  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  Black  sea.  69  in.  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Lat.  42°  4'  N.;  Lon.  27°  59'  E. 

Ak'waiilbii,  or  Aouambo,  a  state  of  Guinea,  on  the 
Rio  Volta,  to  the  N.  of  Aijuapim. 

Ak'zib.  or  Ac’mzib,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  coast,  9  m. 
N.  of  Acre;  supposed  to  be  the  Aedippa  or  Lcdipfxm  of 
Pliny  iuid  Josejduis. 

Ak'yub,  a  maritime  town  of  India,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
Aracan.  to  tlie  E  of  the  island  of  Akyah,  beyond  the 
Ganges.  Lat.  20°  8'  N.;  Lon.  92°  54'  E.  Its  harbor  is 
safe. 

A1-,  a  form  of  tlie  I>atin  prefix  ad,  to.  used  before  I,  for 
avoiding  the  hard  sound  of  tlie  two  consonants  dl;  as. 
alludere  for  adlndere. 

— The  Aruhian  definite  article  answering  to  the.  It  is 
often  applieil  to  a  word  by  way  of  eminence,  as  in 
Greek  the  letter  o.  The  Arabs  exju'ess  the  superlative 
by  aiiding  God.  thereto,  as  the  mountain  of  God  for  the 
liighest  mountain;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  relates  to 
tlie  word  God :  80, vticAf'/ay  may  he  the.  Chemistry 

of  Gfd,  or  the  more  exalted  perfection  of  chemical 
science. 

— A  Saxon  prefix  used  as  a  contraction  of  the  word  ceiheJ, 
nolde,  or  of  tlie  word  alt  or  aid,  old. 

A'la,  ri.;  pL  Ai^.  [Lat.,  a 
wing.]  (Bof.)  A  wing,  ap¬ 
plied  to  tlie  lateral  petals  of 
a  pai»ilionaceous  fi^iwer;  — 
to  membranous  appendages 
of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  elm. 
or  of  the  seed,  as  in  pines. 

(Anal,)  The  armpit;  so 
called  because  it  answers  to 
the  pit  under  the  wing  of  a 
bird. 

A'la,  a  small  town  of  the 
T^'rol,  on  the  Adige,  aht.  8 
miles  S.  of  Roveredo;  pop. 

4,820. 

Ala'ba,  or  Alava,  a  district 
of  Spain,  cap.  Vittoria,  in 
the  province  of  Biscay,  and 
once  an  indep.  kingdom, 

Alabn'ina,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  hounded  N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  b^’  Geor¬ 
gia,  S.  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  W.  by  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  lies  between  30°  10'  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and'between 
85°  and  88°  30'  W.  Ion.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  336  m.,  and  its  breadth  ranges  from  148  to  2U0  m. 
Area,  60,722  sq.  m..  or  32,462,080  acj’es.  —  History.  The 
name  .<t.  is  derived  from  the  aboriginal  language,  and  sig¬ 
nifies,  “Here  we  rest.”  The  first  white  men  tliat  set 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  State  were  the  adventurers 
umler  De  Soto  in  their  tamous  march  to  the  Mississippi. 
They  found  the  aborigines  a  formidiihle  obstacle,  evinc¬ 
ing  a  more  intelligent  manhood  and  liigher  social  organ¬ 
ization  tlian  ^he  otlier  Indian  tribes  turther  north.  The 
first  settlement  wiis  made  by  the  French,  under  Bien¬ 
ville,  who  built  a  fort  on  Mobile  bay  in  17U2.  Nine 
years  Jifterward  the  present  site  of  Mobile  was  occupied. 
The  peace  of  1763  transferred  to  the  British  crown  all 
the  territory  N.  of  the  Gulf  and  E.  of  the  Mississippi. 


Its  agricultural  value  soon  attractert  an  Anglo-AmerL 
caD  emigration,  in  the  mass  of  which  the  original 
French  element  was  ahsitrhed.  A.  was  incorporated 
first  with  Georgia,  and  afterward  with  the  Mississippi 
territory  in  1S02.  During  the  years  1813,  1814,  it  was 
harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  re* 
ducod  to  submission  by  General  Jackson,  and  have 
since  emigrated  West  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1819 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  separate  State, 
and  since  that  time  its  population  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  .4.  seceded  on  the  Ilth  of  January,  1861, 
In  1867  a  convention,  nominated  in  pursuance  of 
the  Acts  of  Congress  on  reconstruction,  met  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  framed  a  constitution.  W’hich  was 
adopted  without  opposition  of  importance.  This  con¬ 
stitution  W'as  revised  in  1875. — Description.  A.  would 
form  a  rectangle,  if  Florida  did  not  occupy  the  largest 
part  of  its  coast-line,  leaving  only  to  it  about  6U  m.  of 
sea-coast  ou  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tlie  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains  terminate  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Hie  State,  subsiding 
into  low  hills.  From  the  N  the  surface  gradually  de¬ 
clines  toward  the  coast,  which  is  depressed  and  level, 
with  hilly  country  in  the  centre,  'i’he  limited  sea-coast 
is  broken  by  Mobile  bay,  a  beaufiful  sheet  of  water,  30 
m.  long,  and  from  3  to  18  broad,  witli  depth  of  25  feet 
on  the  extreme  bar  at  low  tide  The  southward  deflec¬ 
tion  of  tlie  general  level  causes  the  rivers  to  run  in  the 
same  direction.  The.ie  are’  numerous,  and  of  very 
considerable  length  and  volnine,  the  principal  being: 
Alabama,  Tomliigbee,  Mobile,  Black  Warrior,  Coosa, 
Tallapoosa. Tennessee. Ciiatalioocheo,  Berdiilo,  Cahawba, 
and  Conecuh,  q.  v.  —  The  soil  varies  with  the  geograph¬ 
ical  locality  and  elevation.  Tlie  mountain  region  of  the 
N.  is  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock-raising,  and  is 
interspersed  with  valleys  of  excellent  soil.  The  undu¬ 
lating  surface  in  the  river  bottoms  is  liighly  charged 
with  fertilizing  elements,  resting  generally  on  a  soft 
limestone  rock,  abounding  in  sliells.  The  valley  of  the 
A.  river  is  one  of  the  ricliest  on  the  continent.  The 
removal  of  tlie  canehrakes  of  Marengo  and  Greene  cos. 
lias  disclosed  soil  of  unsurpassed  quality.  Toward  the 


Fig.  66. —  PRICKLT  pear,  (Opuntia  vulg.) 
Very  common  in  parts  of  the  South. 


coast  the  vegetation  becomes  decidedly  tropical.  Oake 
in  great  variety,  pojilars,  liickories,  cliestmits,  and  mill- 
lierries  cover  tlie  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
State,  while  in  the  S.  the  pine,  cypress,  and  loblolly  are 
the  prevailing  sjiecies. —  Climate.  Though  A.  reaches 
not  far  from  7°  of  tlie  torrid  zone,  the  thermometer  ex¬ 
ceeds  seldom  90°.  The  mean  temperature,  as  the  result 
of  the  observations  of  ten  years  taken  at  Mobile,  is, 
in  the  spring,  66.87;  in  the  summer,  79.00;  in  the 
autumn  66-27;  and  in  the  winter  62-43;  —  which  gives 
for  the  year  an  average  of  66-14.  The  fruit-trees  blos¬ 
som  betw'een  the  middle  of  January  and  Ist  of  March, 
acconiing  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  place.  Snow  neitlier 
falls  deep  nor  lies  long;  the  rivers  are  never  frozen  over. 
The  lowlands  are  unhealthy  near  the  rivers,  hut  in  tlie 
elevated  country  the  climate  is  salubrious  and  delightful, 
the  heat  of  the  summer  being  tempered  by  the  breezes 
from  the  Gulf.  —  Minerals.  The  central  region  is  under¬ 
laid  by  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  alternating  with  rich  coal 
measures  of  great  extent.  The  juxtapoeition  of  these 
minerals  favors  mining  operations,  and  the  processes  of 
preparing  iron  for  market.  Lead,  manganese,  ochies, 
and  marbles  are  found  in  different  localities,  and  even 
gold  is  reported.  —  Mineral  waters.  Salt,  sulphur,  snd 
chalybeate  springs  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
sulphur  waters  of  A.  enjoy  a  high  reputation. — Agri~^ 
culture.  In  1868,  not  since  materially  changed,  A.  liAd 
13,357,535  acres  of  wild  land;  12,718,825  acres  in  tariirs, 
but  unimproved;  and  only  6,385,720  acres  improved  in 
farms,  w'hich  is  less  than  one  fiftli  of  the  whole,  and  it 
is  certain  that  on  this  purtion  of  ground  said  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  hardly  three  fifths  are  in  a  state  of  real  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  farms  is  55,128,  which  gives  an 
aveiage  of  346  acres  per  farm.  Up  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1867,  there  remained  in  A.  9,727,356  acres,  of  which  th^ 
Government  hud  not  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise.— 
Cotton  is  the  great  staple  product,  but  sugar  can©  ii 
cultivated  on  the  neck  between  Mississippi  and  Florida, 
aud  indigo  has  been  produced  in  considerable  quantity 
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(a,  ala,  the  icings;  e,  vexillum, 
the  banner;  b,  Carina,  the 
keel ;  c,  the  calyx.) 
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The  followin^f  table  of  the  principal  farm  crops  for  the 
year  1867  will  show  their  relative  iniporlance: 


Products. 

AmouDi  of 
crop. 

Avg.  yield 
per  acre- 

Number  of 
acres. 

Indian  corii...bu.shel8... 

35,500,000 

16  2 

2,191,.358 

Wheat . 

951.900 

7.8 

122,.307 

Rye . 

. do . 

42,000 

7.9 

5,.316 

Oitts . 

697  .OUO 

11.7 

51,025 

Barley.  . 

. do...... 

8,000 

U.l 

655 

Potatoes . 

. do . 

4S2.000 

72.4 

6,H57 

Tobacco . 

321,000 

600 

635 

H»y . 

O-d.OuO 

1 

92,000 

Total . 

2,409,753 

1 

The  value  of  the  bushel,  pound  or  ton,  as  stated  in  the 
al>ovo  table,  is;  for  Ind.  corn,  $0.7'J;  wheat.  $2.05;  rye, 
$1.63;  oats,  $0.87 ;  barley,  $ ’.^6;  potatoes,  $'i,59:  tobacco, 
^0.34;  hay, $20.00.  Total  value,  iS>^837, 750. — The  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton,  997,01)8  hales  in  1860,  was  only  285,- 
000  in  1868,  adecrease  of  more  than  96  jkt  rent.,  ri.sen 
in  1875,  toaht.  ^>.“)0,fK)o  hales. — In  1868,  tlie  total  number 
and  value  of  live  stock  was;  82.591  horses,  $.5,976.284 ; 
79,3  •!  mules,  $<3,681,109;  221,979  oxcrjund  other  cattle, 
$2,199,811:  170,982  milch  cows,  $:h334.M9;  2.57,151  sheep, 
$453,228;  655,380  ho^s.  $2,482,251.  Total  value  of  live 
stock,  $21,126,832.  —  'i’lie  g:«*neral  dt^crejise  of  crops  and 
wealth  is  tlie  uattirai  consequence  of  the  civil  war  aiul 
of  the  uncertain  transition  state  resulting  from  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  to  be  said,  also,  that  in  /!., 
as  ill  tlie  neighboring  Gulf  States,  an  itijurions  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  heavy  stajdes.  has 
somewhat  exliaiisted  the  fertility  of  portions  of  tlie  land 
Tillage  and  rotati<»n  of  crops  will  remedy  the  mischief, 
and  restore  the  elements  of  pnalnctiveiiess.  Tlie  State 
possesses  idements  wdiicli  promise  a  bright  future,  and 
when  thosystem  of  lalmr  slnill  he  finally  adjusted,  A.  will 
rise  up  to  its  former  state  of  growing  prosperity. — InduS’ 
try.  Till  now,  A.  has  devoted  almost  its  entire  strength 
to  agriculture.  Its  iiianufaetures  are  coinparativelv  of 
little  importance.  According  to  the  census  of  i. 870, 
there  were  in  the  State,  2188  man u fact uring  estalilish- 
ment.s,  employing  8248  persons,  consuming  raw  ma¬ 
terial  worth  ^5,489,963,  producing  goods  to  the  value 
of  $13,040,644  annually.  The  capital  invested  was  in 
total,  $9,098,181.  A  very  con.siuerahle  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  has  its  seat  at  Ilobile,  which  will 
increase  with  the  development  of  tlie  State. — Up  to 
Jail.  1, 1878,  there  were  in.-l.  1800m.  of  IMt.  completed. 

Omntits  and  Foions. — The  State  is  divided  into  the  66 
following  counties ; 


Autauga, 

Conecuh, 

.  Jackson, 

Perry, 

Btiker, 

C«K)>»a. 

Jett'ers-on, 

Pickens, 

Haldwio, 

Covington, 

Lauderdale, 

Pike. 

BarlKiur, 

Crenshaw, 

Lawreuce, 

Randtdph, 

Itibb. 

Dale. 

Lee. 

Husm-II 

Hioiiiit, 

DuIIhs, 

Limestone, 

SunrorQ, 

Hiiliock, 

D<*  Kaib, 

Lowndes, 

Shelby. 

Builer. 

FImore. 

Macon. 

St.  Clulr, 

C.'lllloUD. 

Kscaiubia, 

M  adisul), 

Sumter. 

Chambers, 

Ktuwuh, 

Marengo, 

Talladega, 

Cherokee, 

Fayette, 

Marion, 

Tallapoosa, 

Choctaw, 

Franklin, 

Mar.>‘ball, 

Tuscaloosa, 

Clarke, 

Geneva, 

Mobile. 

Walker. 

Clay, 

Greene, 

Monroe, 

M’ashiDgton, 

Cleburne, 

Haie, 

Montgomery, 

Wilcox, 

Coffee. 

Henry, 

Morgan, 

Winston. 

Colbert, 

Cullman,  new  Co.,  Jan,  l.'ith. 

1S77. 

The  principal  towns  are  Mobile,  the  chief  scat  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  Montgomery,  tlie  seat  of  government;  Selma, 
Marion,  Tuscaloosa,  Talladega,  Huntsville,  Florence, 
Wetuinpka,  Greenville,  Jacksonville,  and  West  Point. — 
£ducniwn.  In  187.5,  A.  luul  150,000  pupils  attending 
schools,  of  whicli  .55,000  were  colored,  also  1500  libra¬ 
ries,  with  600,000  vols.,  nearly  all,  however,  private. — 
Religion.  A.  has  nearly  2200  churches,  of  which  805 
belong  to  the  Baptists;  22  to  the  Christians;  67  to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians;  34  to  the  Kpiscopalians ; 
1000  to  the  Methodists;  200  to  the  Presbyterians;  20 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  17  to  the  Unionists;  and  the 
rest  to  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  Universalists,  and 
other  sects. — Public  fiuiiltUions.  Tlie  principal  are  the 
Universityat  Tuscaloosa;  the  Agricultural  ('ollege 
at  Auburn,  also  institutions  at  Greensboro,  Marion, 
Mobile,  &c. — Governmffnt.  The  Governor  is  elected 
for  two  years  by  the  people;  the  Senate  consists  of 
33  members  elected  for  4  years,  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  100  members  elected  for  2  years.  The 
j  udiciarv  consists, — 1st,  o  fa  supreme  court,  composed 
of  onechief  and  four  associate!  udges ;  2d,oi  acourt  of 
chancery, composed  o  f  th  ree  chancellors,  elected,  as  the 
members  of  the  supremecourt,  by  the  legislature,  for 
6  years;  ;id,  ofnine  circuit  courts;  4th,  oftbe  city  court 
of  Mobile,  elected  hv  the  people  for  6  years. — Debt. 
Nov.  1867.  the  debt  was  $4,.37.5,110.  In  1878.  i  t  reac  hed 
aht.  $30,0(i{),0oO~Pep.  in  1860,  964,201,  of  which  4:37,762 
colored.  In  1876,  wbite8,621.384. colored. 475,610,  total, 
996,992,  being  the  16th  in  rank  in  the  U.  S.  See  p  200, 
AlaUa'iiia^  H  i-iver  in  the  above  State.  Tt  is  formed  by 
the  junction  at  Montgomery  of  the  two  rivers  C<»osa  and 
Tallapoosa.  It  receives  the  waiters  of  the  Cahawba,  and, 
flowing  S.S.W.  unites  with  tlie  Tombigbeo,  45  in.  above 
Mobile  bay,  to  form  the  river  Mobil'e.  The  A.  is  navi¬ 
gable  from  above  its  junction  with  the  Tomhi;;bee,  by 
vessels  drawing  6  feet,  60  m.  to  Claiborne  ;  from  Claiborne 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  1.50  m.,  it  has  from  4  to  5 
feet  water ;  and  from  Cahawba  to  its  head-branches  it  has 
•bout  3  feet  but  it  is  subject  to  great  alternations  of 
depth  according  to  the  season  and  the  ruins. 


given  to  certain  claims  ot  Anien<Hn  citi/ens  against 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  claims  in  qu<*stion  have  derived  their 
name  from  having  arisen,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusive¬ 
ly,  from  the  depredations  of  the  Contederatc  privatecT 
‘•Ahiinnia,"  built  and  equiiiped  in  England,  and  siif- 
fered,  through  tlie  laxity  the  hritish  govt.,  to  leave 
her  shores  for  the  ex  pi  ess  object  of  preying  iip(*n  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  during  tlie  ('i^  il  M  ar —  the  sum-total  of 
such  claim.s  involving  several  millions  ol  dollars.  For  the 
peaceable  adjustment  of  this  question  between  tlie  two 
governments,  a  J«iint  High  Conmiission  of  an  equal 
number  of  American  and  Hritisli  Bepresentatives  met 
in  Wiisbington,  1871.  which,  after  protracted  delibera¬ 
tions  extending  over  several  nuuitliH.  concludrd  a  treaty 
by  wliieh  the  (ptestion  of  tlie  right  of  tlie  Uniti  d  States 
to  an  indemnity,  ami  tlie  amount  thereof,  was  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  arhitrutii'ii  of  conimissionei^  in  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  liolden  at  Geneva,  of  rei'resentatives  of  all 
parties  concerned.  See  Supplement. 

Alfiba'iiia.  in  Aw  }ork\  a  township  of  Genesee  coun¬ 
ty,  on  the  Touawaiidrt  creek,  263  miles  W.  of  Albany: 
pop  1,8U5. 

Alubanter,  n.  fOr.  nUibastron.]  A  delicate 

white  soft  kind  of  marble,  used  for  orn.irnental  purposes. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  atabaster:  1.  A  S'alaginife,  or 
c;«rl*onate  of  lime,  so  much  valued  on  account  of  its 
translucency,  and  for  its  variety  of  colored  streakings, 
rcil,  yellow,  gray.  Ac.  2.  A  (Ji/pstini^  or  hydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  of  wliich  of  the 
tw«>  kinds  a  vessel  is  composed;  for  carbonate  of  lime  is 
hard,  ami  effervesces  If  it  be  touched  by  a  strong  add ; 
but  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  effervesce,  and  is  so  soft 
that  it  may  bo  scratched  with  the  nail.  The  term 
alabaster  is  now  generally  aj>plied  to  tlie  softer  stone. 
Tliis  last,  when  jmre,  is  a  beautiful  semi-transparent 
snow-white  substance,  ea.sily  worked  into  vases,  lamjis, 
and  various  other  ornaments.  Alahimter  may  he  bnmud 
by  coating  it  once  or  twice  witli  size,  and  touching 
it  witli  a  bronze  ]>owder,  of  wliich  many  different  varie¬ 
ties  are  manufactured.  By  a  jmlicioiis  use  of  bronzing, 
very  jileasing  effects  may  be  produced  in  an  alabaster 
statuette.  Alabaster  may  bo  cU.antd.  by  washing  w’itli 
soap  and  warm  water,  ami  rinsing.  It  may  be  polished, 
by  rubbing  it  with  dried  shave-grass,  then  with  a  paste 
of  lime  and  water,  and  lastly  witli  powdered  talc.  It 
may  be  hardened^  by  coating  the  surface  with  a  mixture 
of  piaster  of  I’aris  and  gum-arabic;  or  by  heating,  cool¬ 
ing,  steeping  in  water,  drying,  and  polishing.  It  may 
be  siain^  by  tlie  same  materials  and  in  the  same  way 
as  marble.  It  may  be  cemejiteii,  when  broken,  by  a 
mixture  of  quicklime  and  wliite  of  egg.  And  lastly,  it 
may  be  etched,  by  covering  it  witli  an  etching-ground 
compo.sed  of  white  wax,  white  lead,  and  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  proceeding  in  the  ciialomary  method  of  the 
etching  proce.-is.  Tlie  finest  sort  of  A.  is  obtained  from 
Vulterra,  in  Tuscany.  —  See  AladasiRUM. 

Alaba.*4'triaii«  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  alabaster. 

AlahaN'triiin,  ;  ph  Alabastra.  [I.at.l  An  alabaster 
vase  for  perfumes ;  so  called  from  an  anc.  Egyptian  town 
of  that  name,  where  there  appesirs  to  have  been  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  small  vessels  or  jiots,  made  of  a  stone  found 
in  tliemoniitaiiis  near  the  t<iwii.  These  vessels,  ordinarily 
of  a  tapering  shape,  and  often  witliout  handles,  were  em¬ 


ployed  for  containing  certain  kinds  of  perfumes  used  by 
the  ancients. in  their  ti*ilets,  and  witli  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  anoint  the  heails  of  their  guests,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  at  tlieir  feasts.  There  are  in  Horace  many 
allusions  to  this  custom.  In  like  maiin?r.  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  j'onred  upon  tlie  liead  of  our  Saviour, 
as  he  sat  at  supper,  “very  precious  ointment”  from  an 
aUibaster  box. 

ATsibat^  one  of  the  les-ser  Philippines.  E.  of  Luzon;  lat. 
1-t  N.;  Lon.  122°  13'  K. 

Al'HbeH«  n.  (Zool.)  A  gen.  of  fishes,  ord.  Afalacop- 
i*’f'y!ni,  i’am.  Apodes.  It  consists  of  a  single  species  of 
small  size,  a  native  of  Hie  Indian  ocean,  resembling  the 
common  Conger-eel  {Murferta). 

Al'aoliiia^  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  county,  so  named  from 
a  grassy  and  sandy  plain  in  it.  Tt  is  hounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Santa  F$  river,  and  on  the  S.  by  Siiwanee  river, 
and  contains  some  ponds  and  a  part  of  the  lake  Orange. 
The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Area 
about  1000  sq.  ni. ;  cap.  Qainesville.  There  is  a  marshy 


flain  in  this  co.,  nearly  25  m.  in  breadth  and  50  Ir.  c^^ 
ciHiifercnce,  known  as  A.  Savannah,  which  is  suppoecd 
to  discharge  its  waters  hy  an  umb*rground  pasyago  into 
lake  Orange.  Pop.  in  1870,  17,328. 

AlH4*li'4  iiderj.  [A  corruption  of  alas.]  Alas;  an  ex 
clamntion  expressing  8orrc»w. 

Alaok'sulay,  inlerj.  f  For  alas  (he  day!]  An  exclama* 
tion  iiiiting  sorrow  and  melancholy’. 

Ara<*<M|iie4  Marguerite  Malik,  a  French  nun.  d.  at 
Lauthecoiir.  diocese  of  AiUiin,  iDG,  i).  1690.  It  is  said 
that  she  lin'l  tlie  gift  of  mfi’acles.  ]»rophecy,  revelation, 
and  direct  intercourse  with  God  and  the  angels.  The 
fotivul  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  owes  to  htr  Bi 
origin. 

Alaora'ne  ISilaiidH,  a  cluster  in  iheGulf  of  Mexico 
the  proximity  of  whicli  is  geiiiTally  avoided  by  Da«ifi» 
tors.  I, at.  22*^  23'  1"  N. ;  Loii.  42'  W. 

Al9i<*'riiy,  v.a.  [Lat. aiac#;?*,  lively, and /acer«»,  to  make.] 
To  rouse  to  action;  to  excite;  to  in.*‘pirit. — 

Al  ao'rioiiM.  a.  [J..at.  alacri.^.]  Lively,  (o.) 

Ala<*'rioiisl.y.  Cheerfully,  (o.) 

Ala<*'rity«  7i.  [Lat. a/«cnY«.<f.]  Clieerfnlness;  quickness; 
readiness;  compliance;  willingness.  Tiie  id»-H  of  alacrif  f 
is  cumponnd,  inqilying  both  physical  and  mental  tr 
moral  activity,  and  is  by  usage  almost  entirely  reslrictod 
to  the  ready  performance  of  the  wishes  or  commands  of 
another. 

Alac'fa.  a  river  of  Guatemala,  running  S  .  and  nearly 
on  the  86th  meridian,  into  the  A.  side  of  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua. 

Ala<ia;tlt«  a  lofty  mountain  chain  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
belweeii  lat.  3U^  ami  40°  N.  and  loii  30°  and  44°  JB.  On 
its  N.  bide  Ka.-'tern  Euphrates  takes  its  rise. 

AL\i)AOi[.  a  mountain  range  in  .Anatulia,  N'.VV.  of  .Angora. 
It  extends  I«*t\veen  tlie  Iscliik  I)agh  on  the  N.E.  and 
the  Sangurius  Valley,  on  tlie  S.  and  W. 

A  ladaii*  a  cluster  of  islands,  in  the  Mergni  Archipelago, 
Bay  ol  Bengal.  It  is  kiiowui  also  as  the  Aldhie  Islands. 

Alu<riiiist.  n.  A  free-thinker  among  the  Mohammed¬ 
ans.  The  name  comes  from  Ahidin,  a  learned  divine  un¬ 
der  Mahomet  II. 

Alip'a.  (Myth)  A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Peloponnesus. 
Hit  festivals  are  also  calleil  Alaai. 

AUe'i,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  abound¬ 
ing  in  tortoises. 

A  la  Kraiioaise.  [Fr.]  After  tlie  French  manner  or 
fashion.  * 

ATajihey,  a  monnbiin  range  and  volcano  of  Armenia, 
in  the  plain  of  Araxes.  Loltiest  summits,  13,628  feet 
u)>ove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ala'^i'Oa.,  a  district  and  town  on  the  sontli  shore  of  tlie 
island  St.  .Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.  J*op.  of  district, 
about  8.0U0. 

Ala;;'0'a$).,  a  province  of  Brazil,  between  9°-10°  S.  Ion. 
ami  36°-38°  30'  W.  lat.  Area,  9,000  sq.  ni.  Up  tc 
1840,  it  formed  a  i»art  of  I’ernnmbuco.  it  i.s  a  nu)un- 
tiinous  country,  and  we.*J-w’«KMled  over  two-thirds  of  its 
surface.  PnM.,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  plan¬ 
tains,  beans  pine-apples,  oranges,  and  cocoanuts.  The 
Mumona-tree  is  cultivated  Ibr  its  oil,  and  the  timber-trees 
of  A.  are  the  best  in  Brazil.  Otlit-r  trees  produce  nuis- 
tic,  caoutclioiic,  copaiba,  dragon's-blood,  and  ipecacuauha. 
Pop.  350,000. 

Alaqoa.s,  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  lake  of  Mangiiaba.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  district,  producing  huge  quantities  of  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Lat.  9°  40' S.;  Lon.  35°  50' W.  i bp.  12,(  00. 

A'ln^fOii,  a  river  in  Spain,  prov.  E-stremudura.  It  de¬ 
scends  from  tlie  Sierra  irEstrella,  flows  through  the 
plains  ol  Placencia,  and  joins  llie'J’agus,  above  Alcantara, 
after  a  course  of  70  m. 

A  la  Greqiio.  [Fr.J  (Arch.)  A  term  a]>plied  to  one 
of  the  varietiL-s  of  the  uriiaiueiit  called  the  fret,  used  in 
cornices,  floors,  and  otlier  works. 

A'laiii,  JoH.N.a  Banish  author,  who  wrote  On  the  Oiigin 
of  the  Cimbri,  and  other  subjects.  B.  1569;  n.  1630. 

Alain  Cliarti'er,  a  Frencli  writer,  wlio  produced  sev¬ 
eral  pieces,  the  most  esteemed  of  w  hich  is  liis  Chronicle 
of  Charles  VII.,  to  whom  he  was  secrehtry.  Flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  fhe  Uih  century. 

A'laiii  «le  surnamed  the  univers'il  doctor;  • 

divine  of  great  reputation  in  the  university  of  Paris.  1). 
1294.  His  w'orks  were  printed  in  1658,  folio. 

A'lais,  ilie  anc.  Alesia,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  arrond. 
departmeiit^of  the  Gaid,  on  the  Gurdon,  at  the  loot  of 
the  Cevennes,  26  m.  N.W.  of  Nimes.  Lat.  47°  7'  22"  N.; 
Lon.  3°  4'  25"  E.  —  Mauuf.  Ribbons,  silk  atockings,  and 
gloves.  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal  in  the  vicinity. 
During  tlie  religious  wars  of  Fiance,  the  inimbitaiits 
w  ere  distinguished  by  their attacliiuent  to  the  Prulpstunt 
party.  Pop.  19,676. 

AlaJiio'Ist*  a  town  of  Costa  Kica,  Central  America,  situ¬ 
ate  to  the  5>.  of  CasUigo.  Pop.  with  environs,  8,000. 

Altiliiiiijiii  4l$i«  a  river  of  llindostan,  considered  saerrd 
by  the  Hindoos.  It  rises  in  the  ilininlaya  luountaii^ 
flows^tlirough  the  province  of  Gurw’al,  and  at  Bevaprv 
yuga  unites  with  the  Bhagirathi,  when  it  receives  tb4 
mime  of  the  Ganges. 

AIji'Ih.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  war.  n'ster  to  Mars. 

Ala'Iia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a 
colony  ot  Phoceans.  L.  C.  Scipio  deotroyed  it  in  tlie  first 
Punic  war,  b.  c.  562. 

AI  alitCi)  n.  A  variety  of  Pyritxene,  q.  v.  It 

occurs  in  broad,  right-angled  prisms,  of  a  cleai*  gr«>eu. 

Araiiiaiice,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  northern  county,  «o 
luuiied  trom  the  creek  Alamance,  which  unites  there  wiih 
the  river  Haw.  It  was  formed  in  1848  with  a  part  of 
Orange  CO.  Am/,  aht.  500  sq.  m.  Surface  iindulatinc- 
soil  fertile.  Cap.  Graliam.  ibp.  11,874.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  Central  railroad.  ^ 

Alaina'nia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ovA.Orchidacea 
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4laina'nC9,  a  statuary  of  Athens,  and  a  disciple  of 
I’hidiiui. 

Aliiiiian'iil.  See  Alrma.nvi. 

4'laiiias.  Rbal  d  !  h  )s.  a  Mexican  town  in  the  depart- 
mejit  Ilf  Sonora,  Idfi  rn.  N.  of  Similoa.  Pip.  abt. 8.000. 

41  in  Cdfarnii,  a  county  fonuinj?  the  E. 

sliore  ot  San  Kraiici^co  hiiy.  Area^  about  8U0  sq.  m., 
nearly  equally  ilividcd  between  mountain.-^,  valleys,  aiul 
plains.  The  Contra  Costa  and  Moiiie  Diablo  ranj^es 
cri»8s  tills  county  from  N.  to  S.  The  valloys  and  jjlains 
are  covore<l  with  a  ri' h  loamy  soil;  125,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  County  seat,  San  Lcuiulio;  pop.  in 
1S70,  24,237.  About  2  miles  Irom  the  old  mission  of 
Sau  Jose,  near  the  banks  of  the  Agua  Calieute  (hot  wa¬ 
ter;  creek,  are  the  Alaim'da  warm  spriu-s  The  fine 
cliiia^eand  pleasant  surroundings  of  the  place  render 
it  cne  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  the  ueigliliorhood 
of  San  Eranci'ico.  —  A/aaiccia  creek,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  county,  rises  in  the  Monte  Diablo  range,  and 
empties,  near  Unioiiville,  into  San  Krain  isco  bay. 

AL.\Mi:t>A,  a  town  in  the  abuve  county,  near  the  Sau 
Leandro  creok,  7  m.  S.  of  0;ikland.  on  the  edge  of  a  fer¬ 
tile  and  well  cultivated  plain.  /b/>.  1,557. 

in  iVuo  Mrxico  territory,  a  town  of  Berna¬ 
lillo  CO.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  6  in.  N.  of  Albuquerque. 
Pop.  6W. 

n.  [Formed  of  the  names  of  notes  a  la  mi  r«.j 
{Mu4.)  An  Italian  method  to  deterimne  the  key  of  A, 
by  its  dominant  and  subdoininant,  A  E  D.  In  the  Gui- 
douiaii  scale  of  niu.sic,  a-la-ml-re  is  the  octave  above  a-re, 
or  A  in  the  first  space  in  the  l>ase. 

Ar  aiiio,  in  Cii/t/or/uu,  a  post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co., 
13  miles  S  E.  of  Martim-*. 

At  in  ladinna  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 

65  in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

A1  'aiiio,  in  M>chigai}.,i\  [lost-township  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
70  m.  W.S.VV.  of  l.unsing.  Pop.  1,148. 

Al  'atno.  in  T^xas.  See  San  Antonio. 

Alaiiio<lc%  adv.  and  a.  [Fr.  d  la  lUfxfc.J  After  the 
fashion. 

{Cftolcing.)  Alamnde  o.  piece  of  heef,  larded  and 
cooked  00  a  slow  fire  with  carrots,  onions,  and  white  wine. 

—  n.  A  thin,  black  silk,  for  hoods,  »fec. 

Alamort',  a.  See  Amort. 

Al'nniOA.  (TaOS.)  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  (»f  Sonora. 
140  m.  N.W.  of  Sinaloa.  Tli<'  district  is  famoii.s  for  its 
silver  mines.  J'op.  about  6,UOO. 

Alaiiiutoli'st.  in  Mistris-^ippi,  a  post-village  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  CO.,  ^0  m.  K.  of  Jaclison 

Al  'an,  or  Camcl.  a  river  of  Cornwall,  Englaml,  wlilcli 
rises  a  few  miles  north  of  Caimdfurd.  and  jfiining  the 
Bristol  channel  near  Bodmin,  forms  the  estmiry  of  the 
harbor  of  Badstow. 

Aland',  adv.  [From  a  and /an//.]  At  laud;  lamled;  on 
the  dry  ground. 

“He  ouly,  with  the  prince  his  cousin,  were  ca»t  aland  "—Sidney. 

A'laiid,  a  group  of  islau<ls  lying  between  thecoiusts  of 
Finland  and  Upland,  in  Sweden.  60^  15'  N. ;  Lon. 

20°  E.  Of  the  group  there  are  about  80  inhabited, 
although  the  pop.  on  the  whole  is  not  more  tlian  15,000. 
They  were  ceded,  in  ISO.t,  by  Sweden  to  Ku.ssia,  ami  have 
become  the  usual  station  of  the  Russian  tb'et  in  the 
Baltic. —  The  chief  island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
group,  is  a  place  of  coasiilerablo  importance,  its  length 
being  about  18  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  14  from  E.  to  W. 
Area^  28  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  a  ilei  ply 
indented  coast-line  with  several  excellent  liarliors,  that 
of  Yytternais  being  large  enough  to  give  shelter  to  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  fleet,  'i'ho  i.sland  has  a  vast  citadel, 
with  fortiftcations  capable  of  protfcting00,()00  men.  J*  p. 
15, (XM).  In  the  neighborhood  of  Aland  was  fought,  in  1714, 
between  the  Swedes  and  Peter  I.,  who  obtained  a  c<Mn- 
plete  victory,  the  first  great  naval  action  reported  in 
the  annals  of  the  Rus.sian  marine.  —  On  Aug.  16,  1864, 
Bomarsumi,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  principal  island,  was 
captured  and  its  fortifications  destioye<l  by  the  British 
fleet.  —  Steamers  plying  between  Abo,  in  Finland,  and 
Stockliolin,  take  in  wood  at  these  islands. 

A  I’AiijjIaise.  [Fr.]  After  the  English  manner  or  fasii- 
ion. 

n.  p/.  {Bot.)  An 

order  of  epigynous  exogen  plants  of  the  Afi/rtales  alli¬ 
ance,  including  but  3  geiii*ra.  —  Uinuno.ds:  1-celIed 
ovary,  pemlulous  ovule.s,  dutless  leaves,  albuminous 
seeds,  and  flat  cotyledons.  They  are  largo  trees  or 
shrubs  common  in  S.  India.  The  sj)ecie8  of  the  gen. 
A[y«s*a,  q.  v.,  are  natives  of  tlie  U.  States. 

Alan';?iiiiii,  n.  {Hot )  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Atangia- 
cece.,  common  in  South  Imlia.  The  A.  are  saiil  to  have  a 
purgative  hydragogic  property,  and  to  afford  good  wood 
and  LMlible  fruit. 

Ala'ni,  or  Alans.  The  name  of  several  ilistinct  tribes, 
which  migrated  from  Asia  at  tlie  time  of  the  d<!cline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  in  the  countrie.s  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas.  A  part  of  the  tiibe 
(about  375  A.  D.)  was  conquered  by  the  Huns:  another 
part  turned  their  stops  towani  the  west,  prol»Hbly,  drove 
the  Vamlals  ami  Suevi  from  their  abodes,  and  passed  with 
them  over  the  Rhine  into  France  and  Spain  (about  407) 
The  Visigoths  drove  them  from  hence  or  reiUiced  tliem 
to  subjection;  and,  since  412,  they  are  lost  among  the 
Vandals,  q.  v. 

Ala’iiisi*  «.  {Bof.)  A  g(*4ius  of  plants,  ord.  Liliacece. 

Aln'iiiiio,  n.  \  hiisc,  isomeric  with  Lactumide 

and  Urethane.  It  crystallizes  in  groups  of  colorless 
prisms,  soluble  in  4  or  5  parts  of  coM  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  is  without  action 
upon  test-papers.  Po'm.  Cg  il7  NO4. 

AlHn'thti!4  Grove,  in  J/issoart,  a  post-oOBce  of  Gentry 
CO.,  about  2Uj  miles  N.W.  of  Jelfersoii  City. 

Alau'tiue,  n.  See  Inuun. 


Ala|>alia%  in  Oef>rgifi,fi  river  flowing  Into  the  Suwnnee. 

—  Aho.  a  post-village  of  Lowndes  co.,  262  miles  8.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

A  la  l*oIac'ca.  (Mas.)  See  Pdlacca. 

Ai'a4|iia.  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Walton  co.,  about 
125  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Tallaha.s8t'e,  on  a  sirall  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  tlow.s  into  Choctawalchee  ba^'. 

A'lar,  a.  (Lit.  alaria^  from  a/a,  wiug.j  Looking  like, or 
liaviu'^,  wings. 

Ala'ra,  a  town  in  the  Island  of  Majorca,  12  in  from 
Palma.  Near  it  there  are  quarries  of  excellout  juarble. 
pop.  4.000. 

A'laraf.  f  Ar.]  Tlie  name  given  by  Mahometans  to  the 
wall  which  they  say  divides  heaven  and  hell. 

Alar'foii.  Juan  Ruiz  db,  a  Spanish  diamatic  writer, 
born  in  Mexico  about  1590:  died  in  Spain,  1C39. 
Though  an authorof  great  merit  an  t  well-descrvc«l  repu¬ 
tation,  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  It  Is  by  the  Ter- 
dod  So^pechosa  (suspicious  truth)  that  he  is  best  known 
to  us.  Corneille,  who  translated  it  into  French  under 
the  title  of  Le.  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

Mollere  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Boilean,  says  that  he  is 
greatly  imlobted  to  La  Vf.rdad  E(>^j%cJio»a.  yl.is  un¬ 
doubtedly  om‘  of  the  best  dramatic  writers  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  Spanish  school. 

Alarvo'iiisi«  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  -4s/«r- 
acexv.  or  CompositriE. 

ATares,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  kind  of 
militia;  or,  acconling  to  some,  to  the  cavalry  stationed 
at  the  two  wings,  or  oUr.,  of  the  army. 

Al'arie  I.,  king  of  the  Visigotlis;  the  least  barbarous 
of  all  the  conquerors  wlio  ravaged  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  first  of  them  who  gained  po.ssessiou  of  imperial 
Romo.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Visigoths,  the  division 
of  the  Gothic  nation  to  which  he  behmged,  issued  from 
Thrace,  where  th<‘y  had  been  settled,  anil  overran  Greece, 
A.  n  396.  Alaric  took  Athens,  Imt  he  was  soon  com- 
pelleil  by  Stilicho  to  evacuate  that  country,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  into  Epirus.  .\h()nt  the  year  398,  Alaric,  on  the 
ground  of  his  Iiigh  military  character,  was  proclaiiiiefl. 
king  of  tlie  Visigoths;  ami  just  about  the  same  time 
Arcadius,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  in  tlie  Eastern 
empire,  alarmed  at  Ids  repeated  successes,  attempted  to 
identify  his  interests  with  those  of  the  Empire  by  de¬ 
claring  him  nnuster-general  of  the  eastern  Illyrian  pre¬ 
fecture.  Thus  ho  commanded  a  large  part  of  the  vast 
country  situated  betw<*en  the  Danube,  tlie  Adriatic,  and 
the  Black  sea.  The  Visigoths  who  obeyed  his  orders 
ha<l  few  claims  to  the  civil  character  and  stability  of  a 
nation.  They  threatened  both  enqnres  eipially  at  the 
8. line  time,  and  sob!  their  alliance  to  each  alternately. 
Alaric  at  last  detennin<*d  to  make  his  way  into  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  West,  for  the  purpose  of  eslabli&hing  a  king¬ 
dom  by  conquest.  —  In  403  he  appeared  before  Milan, 
which  was  immediately  evacuated  by  tlie  Emperor 
liunoriiis.  Completely  defeated  at  last  by  Stilii  lio,  A. 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy  with  the  remains  of 
his  once  powerful  army.  He  now  submitteil  to  the 
Emi>.  Honorius,  entered  into  his  service,  and  for  three 
years  seems  to  have  served  this  prince  in  Epirus.  For 
tins  he  demanded  an  extravagant  reward,  plainly  inti¬ 
mating  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal. 
The  demand  wa.s  ma«le  in  the  year  408.  The  majority 
in  the  senate  w’ere  for  war,  but  by  Stiliclio’s  advice,  it 
w'as  determined  to  buy  off  the  enemy  by  a  contribution 
of  $100,000  weight  of  gold.  While  the  Visigoths  wereat 
the  foot  of  the  Al^w,  the  cowardly  and  weak  Honorius 
procured  the  ass  tssination  of  Stihclio,  the  only  man 
who  could  still  have  defended  the  empire.  Those  Visi¬ 
goths  who  were  serving  in  the  pay  of  the  empire  had 
left  their  wives  and  ciiildren  in  the  Roman  cities:  they 
were  all  massacred  at  the  same  time.  A.  advanced 
with  his  lu-my  and  invested  Rome.  An  application  for 
terms  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  with  an  in¬ 
timation  that  if  once  they  look  up  arms  tliey  wouhi  fight 
desperately.  A.  returned  this  pithy  answer:  “The 
closer  hay  is  pressed,  tlie  mure  easily  it  is  cut.”  lie  de¬ 
manded  all  the  wealth  of  Rome.  The  ambassadors 
asked  what  he  would  leave  to  the  inliabitaiits.  “Their 
lives.”  Ho  at  length,  however,  conscuited  to  retire,  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  heavy  ransom.  Negotiations 
t(X»k  place  between  llonorins  and  A  .,  in  Ravenna,  with 
a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war;  but  the  paities 
could  iK't  agree,  and  A.  besieged  Rome  a  second  time,  in 
409.  The  imposing  name  of  the  Eternal  City  seemed  to 
insi>ire  the  barbarian  with  involuntary  respect.  He 
endeavored  to  save  it  from  the  coiiseijueiices  to  which  he- 
was  otherwise  ple(lg«-d,  by  erecting  a  new  emperor  in 
the  person  of  Attains,  pnefect  of  the  city ;  but  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Attains  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Visigoth 
conqueror  to  uikIo  the  work  of  his  own  liands;  and 
Honorius  was  reinstated  011  a  powerh'ss  throne.  A 
treacheruu.s  attack  on  the  Goths  at  Ravenna,  while  the 
conferences  were  still  open,  exhausted  the  patience  of  A. 
The  city  was  a  thinl  time  besieged, and  ..^i. entered  Home 
at  midnight  on  the  24th  August,  410,  wlien  he  gave  tlie 
town  up  to  he  pillaged  for  six  days,  but  witli  orders  to 
his  soldiers  to  be  sparing  of  blood,  to  resiajct  the  honor 
of  the  women,  and  not  to  burn  buildings  dedicated  to 
religion.  After  tlie  limited  jieriod  of  idnnder  and  ven¬ 
geance,  he  hastened  to  witlelraw  his  troops,  and  to  lead 
them  into  tlie  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  But  he  died 
in  the  course  of  a  lew  months,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
while  besieging  Coseiiza  in  Calabria,  a.  d.  410.  His 
death  produced  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  the 
Visigoths  and  the  emperor. 

Alaric  IT.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  slain  in  the  famous  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Clovis,  king  of  France,  near 
Poitiers,  in  507.  He  left  behind  him  a  regularly  drawn 
up  system  of  legislation,  which  is  known  as  the  Bre- 
viarium  Alariciuuum. 


Alnr'ka^  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Macon  co. 

Alarm',  n.  [Fr.  alanne.  from  It.  all'a-.  me,  .1  cry  “U 
arms.”]  A  sinUlttn  surpiise  occasioning  fear  or  terror:— 
an  outcry  intimating  the  approach  of  danger;  —  a  me 
clianical  contrivance  for  rousing  persons  from  sleep;  * 
reveille. 

(J/<7.)  The  apprehension  of  being  attacked,  or  th« 
notice  given  of  a  sudden  attack,  lis  by  firing  a  rifle,  Ac., 
a  war-cry, 

Alatrm',  v.  a.  [Fr,  aJarmfr.]  To  call  to  arms  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  sudden  danger.  —  To  frighten  with  the  up 
prehension  of  any  danger. 

Alariii'-holl,  n.  A  bell  which  is  rung  for  giving  notica 
of  any  danger,  fire,  Ac. 

Alai*eii'-clo€*k9  n.  A  clock  which  has  a  particular 
ringing  at  a  given  hour. 

Alariifi'  Fork^  in  J/iVsoun,  a  village  of  Oregon  co.,  15 
m.  S.  of  Tliomasville. 

Alariii'-^iiii,  n.  A  gun  fired  to  give  notice  of  a  sudden 
attack. 

Aluriil'iii;;*,  p.  a.  [From  «/arm.]  Terrifying;  awaken¬ 
ing;  as.  an  alarnting  message. 

Alariii'Bii;;'ly,  adv.  In  an  alarming  manner. 

Alariil'ist^  71.  [Kr.  alarmi.d*!.]  One  who  is  easily 
alarmed  at  the  first  wliisjier  of  bad  news,  who  indnstri- 
oiisly  circulates  it,  and  exaggerates  its  probable  conse¬ 
quences. 

(Pilit.)  One  wlio  fears  any  change  of  policy,  or  alter¬ 
ation  of  received  forms. 

Alariii'-powt,  n.  (MU.)  A  place  where  a  body  of  men 
are  orderetl  to  appear  at  the  first  alarm. 

Alarm'- wiifoli,  n.  A  watch  made  so  as  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  at  any  given  time  by  rajiid  strokes. 

Ala'riim,  e.  a.  and  n.  [CmTupted  from  alarm.]  The 
same  as  alarm,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  awakening  at¬ 
tention  in  case  of  danger.  (0.) 

Al'ury,  n.  [From  Lut.  ala,  a  wing.]  Of  the  nature  of  0 
wing. 

AIrh',  inte^'J.  [A.  S.  eala ;  Fr.  hfilas.]  An  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressing  lamentation,  pity,  sorrow,  or  concern. 

“  Alas  l  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim.”  —  Pope. 

Alasthedag!  Ah,  unlnqipy  day ! — Alas  the  while  !  Ah, 
unhappy  time!  {Obs.) 

Al'  Aslixiri,  Auui.  H\.'<8an  Ali-Ebn-Ismael,  d.  at  Ba.sso- 
rah,  A.  D.  860,  P.  abt.  935.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Aslnirites,  whose  distinguishing  doctrines  were: 
1.  that  the  attributes  of  God  do  not  a<imit  of  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  Greater  and  liis  creatures;  2,  that  a 
believer,  who  luis  committed  a  sin,  and  dies  without  re- 
pi'iitaiice.  «l«)e8  not  necessarily  go  to  liell,  but  may  still 
be  the  object  of  divine  clemency. — Amer.  Kncg. 

A'la-Slielir,(thearic. 7'’/a7a(/€’//i/iia,)a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.  prov.  Anatolia;  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  clinrches.  It  i.s  held  so  sacred,  even  by  the  'lurks, 
that  they  occasionally  convey  tlieir  dead  thither  for  in¬ 
terment,  from  Coiistaiitinopli-,  and  apply  to  it  theepithet 
of  A/a,or  tlie  exalted.  (Ala-Shelir,  theexaltcdcifi/.)  Phila¬ 
delphia  derived  its  name  from  Attains  Philadelphus  by 
wliom  it  was  foiuulcd  in  the  2d  century  a.  c.  It  was  the 
latU  city  that  sulnniited  to  the  'Fm  ks  in  1390. — It  is  situ¬ 
ated  83  m.  E.  of  Smyrna,  partly  in  the  plain,  and  parity 
on  one  of  the  roots  of  Tmolns.  Above  the  town  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation, stand  the  ruins  of  the  old  Acrop¬ 
olis.  Ala-Shehr  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishoji,  mid 
divine  service  is  regularly  performed  in  5  Christian 
churches.  —  ibp.  15,000. 

AiK.H'ka*or  Ai.iaska,  an  immense  territory  of  the  UnittNl 
States,  occupying  that  part  of  the  American  continent 
wliich  lies  from  Lat.54°40'  N.  up  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and 
\V.  of  Lon.  131°  to  172°,  including  tlie  greatest  part  of 
the  Aleutian  ‘slaiicls.  Area,  578,000  sq.  m  — It  was  sold 
in  1868,  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  for  $7,500,000, 
and  tlie  name  of  Alaska,  which  was  previously  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  peninsula  E.  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
has  been  extended  to  tlie  former  Jiussian  Ame.Tdca. — 
The  S.  bound,  of  J.  is  at  tlie  N.E.  of  Cliatham  Souml,  at 
the  entrance  of  Portland  canal;  Lat  54°  40'  N.  From 
this  parallel  to  that  of  59°  15',  at  the  moutl  of  the  Chil- 
kaht  river,  emptying  into  Cliatham  Strait,  the  va.st  assem¬ 
blage  of  islands,  extending  nearly  300  m.  N.  and  S.  by 


Fig.  68.  —  spruce  (Abies  alba). 


75  m.  E.  and  \V.,  has  been  named  the  Archipelago  AU» 
ander.  The  islands  of  this  archipelago  retich  abl.  4,000 
ft.  elevation,  and  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
large  timber  to  a  height  of  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
value  and  importauco  of  this  great  archipelago  consist 
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to  the  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  timber.  Spruce 
and  yellow  cedar-trees,  lueasuriug  4  to  6  ft.  in  diameter 
and  18U  in  lieiglit,  are  found  throughout  these  regions. 
The  waters  are  alive  with  tisli,  tlie  chief  being  salmon. 
Qold  has  been  discovered  on  tlie  Sla'.ffn  and  Tahm 
rivers,  and  the  best  bituininou.s  coal  on  the  Pacitir  slope 
nas  been  tbuml  in  several  localities. —  In  tiie  eastern¬ 
most  part  of  Sitka  Sound,  on  the  W.  shore  oi  Jianniojf 
island,  ill  Lat.  57°,  is  situated  tiie  town  of  SULa,  ot  N  w 
Arckangd,  tj.  v.  It  was  tlie  chief  establishment  of  the 
Russian  American  Conijiany,  and  is  now  tlie  hoadqnar- 
ters  of  the  army.— Ahuig  the  coast  N.W.  of  Sitka,  the 
^eat  Yuketat  or  Mount  St.  JCi'ias  Range  commences  at 
Icy  Strait,  Lat.  58°  25',  and  stretches  850  m.  to  Prince 
William  Sciiiid;  then  for  200  m.  it  curves  round  the  head 
of  that  sound  and  of  Cook*s  Jnlel,  where  it  takes  a  sharp 
turn  to  tlie  S. W.,  and  forms  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  the 
westernmost  point  of  whl«'h  is  ;>00  m.  from  the  head  of 
Cojk's  Inlet.  Tlience  it  stretche.s  across  the  North  Pa- 
cihc  to  the  Kamtschatka  peninsula,  and  forms  theactive 
volcanic  mountain-islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain  (see 
ALfcUTUN  Islands),  that  great  barrier  between  the  Beh¬ 
ring  sea  and  the  I'aeilic.  The  summits  of  this  island 
barrier  rise  to  an  extreme  elevation  of  nearly  9,000  feet 
almost  directly  from  the  sea.  Kllas  Range  is  broken 
tbixmgh  by  C  f>per  liiver  ht^twevn  Bairweather  and  St. 
Kliaa.  The  shores  of  Prince  iVilliam  S>und  abound  in 
timber,  but  the  winters  are  reported  very  severe.  Cook’s 
Inlet,  lying  W.  of  Prince  Wiliiam  Sound,  Lon.  152°,  was 
esU^emed  by  the  Russians  the  pleasantest  part  of  A.,  in 
Bummer,  with  its  cheerful  skies  and  well-woodrd  slu*res. 
The  W.  shore  is  overlooked  hy  the  active  vohanues  of 
lllatima  and  Redoubt,  12,066  and  11,270  It.  ul»ove  the  sea. 
Gold  hits  been  tbuiiU  for  years  on  the  Kakny  river, 
emptying  Into  the  E.  side  of  Cook's  Inlet  at  F<-rt  Aicolaa. 
The  greiit  island  of  Kadiak^  with  Atuyiiak  and  other  ad¬ 
jacent  islands,  is  nearly  in  the  same  Lat.  as  Sitka,  but 
60U  111.  westward,  and  lying  within  25  m.  of  A.  peninsula. 
The  group  is  marked  by  mountains  of  2  to  8,000  ft.  ele¬ 
vation,  bold  headlands,  tleep  bay's, and  numerous  straits; 
but  in  the  N.  part,  in  the  Lat.  of  St.  Paul,  17°  48',  roll¬ 
ing  land.s,  wooded  in  parU.  and  covered  with  rich  grass, 
emiling  with  myriads  of  gay  flowers,  greet  the  voyager. 
The  timber  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  at  Sitka,  but  cut 
logs  over  40  ft.  hmg  and  2]^  ft  diameter  are  found,  ami 
hemlock  is  in  sutlicient  abundance  for  all  tanning  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  S.  and  VV.  parts  of  the 
Kadiak  group, and  on  the  A.  peuiusnla,  timber  ceases  to 
grow:  nut  a  stick  is  found  hence  through  the  Aleutian 
chuiu  to  Kamt.-^chatka,  althuiigli  all  the  islands  are 
thickly  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  of  great  va¬ 
riety.  Northward  of  the  peninsula,  to  tlie  Lat.  of  68°, 
on  the  main,  wood  is  found. —  Tlie  settlement  of  St 
Paul,  q.  V.,  was  the  2d  estatdishuieut  of  tlie  Russian 
American  Company  in  importance.  The  third  settle¬ 
ment  of  thecompany  was  at  Hu-uUouk,  in  Unalaskabay, 
opening  upon  Behring  J^'ea;  Lat.  b‘6' \  Lon.  166°  27'. 
It  comprises  only  6  or  8  dwellings  and  store-houses,  a 
nice  Greek  churcli,  and  from  4U  to  60  habitations  of  the 
Aleuts.  The  island,  about  65  miles  long,  is,  in  great 
part,  covered  with  mountains,  from  2,500  to  8,OOo  leet  in 
elevation,  tlie  highest  peak  on  the  N.  sliore  being  the  ac¬ 
tive  voLcano  Makusliin,  5,691  feet  high.  — N.  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula,  the  coast-line  of  A.  territ(»ry  on  Behring  Sea 
and  Arctic  Ocean,  has  been  but  partially  explored. 
The  interior  of  A.  is  almost  unknown.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Kuekok<*im  and  the  Kulkli(»ap,  which  flow 
into  tlie  sea  of  Kamtscluitku ;  the  Colville,  which  brings 
its  waters  to  the  Polar  sea,  and  the  Yukon,  which  falls 
into  the  Behring  sea.  —  PriniucU.  The  commercial  value 
of  A.  consists  of  its  flshuries,  furs,  timber,  and  miuer- 
hIs.  The  number  of  American  flsliing-vessels  empluy’ed 
among  the  Sliumugiu  Islands,  ofl  the  S.W.  shores  ut  the 
A.  peninsula,  in  1867.  was  2i ;  the  average  catch,  nearly 
100  tons;  the  average  cost  of  outtit,  labor,  etc.,  $8,000  in 
gold ;  and  the  average  value,  9}^  cents  per  pound  in  coin. 
Tbe  8Uj*ply  from  tlie  A .  banks  has  already  closeil  tlie  regu¬ 
lar  importation  of  codflsh  from  the  Eastern  ports  to  8an 
Praiicisco.  The  E.  part  of  Lehring  Seals  a  “mighty  re- 
Bervoir  of  cud,”  and  the  area  witliin  tlie  limits  of  oO  fath¬ 
oms  of  water  is  no  less  tbati  18,000  square  miles.  The 
Gulf  of  A.  lias  always  been  celebrated  for  its  whale-fish¬ 
eries.  Sperm-whale  abound  in  the  waters  about  the 
Aleutians.  The  salmon  throughout  A.  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  even  in  the  i>roliflc  waters  of  Oregon ;  herring 
are  very  plenty;  halibut  of  great  size  abound  in  all  the 
bays  and  harbors  ;  ami  walrus  ivory  is  obtaiue<i  to  the 
amount  of  ten  tons  annually  from  the  Indians  of  British 
bay. —  It  is  nut  easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
Dumber  and  value  of  the  diflerent  varieties  of  the  skins 
obtained  by  the  Russian  American  Company,  as  the 
profits  of  its  trade  depended  upon  the  secrecy  with 
which  it  was  cwiducted;  but  the  market-value  of  its 
annual  exportaticos  may  be  estiinaled  at  not  less  than 
$6,0UU,0u0,gold.  —  ClimaU.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
tureut  Sitka  is  42'9'-’  Kalirenheil,  the  lowest  being  —  ol'l 
in  January,  and  the  highest  55*8  in  August.  At  lliou- 
liuuk,  on  L'nalaska  Island,  one  of  tbe  Aleutian  chain,  the 
in<!au  tenqierature  is  88*08°  Eahr.,  or  4*90  below  that  of 
Sitka.  Thumler-storms  are  very  rare.  No  cereals  am 
be  raised  on  tlie  Alaska  coast,  and  fruit  will  not  mature; 
but  the  pea  {Pi»um  viaritnnum)  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  may  be  readily  imj)roved  by  cultivation. 
As  the  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  everywhere,  and  are  in 
great  variety,  cattle  can  be  raised  in  sutlicient  number 
to  supply  the  population.  —  Pop.  In  1867,  tlie  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  colony  of  the  Russian  American  Com¬ 
pany  was;  Kussiaiirt,  480;  foreigners,  2;  Creoles,  1926; 
Aleuts,  4.268:  Indians,  8,272;  total,  9,898;  —  to  which 
Diuet  be  added  the  Koloshian  Indians,  (genuine 
North  American  Indians,)  numbering  5,800,  princi¬ 


pally  located  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago:  and  about 
2,r>(M)  Esquimaux,  living  N.  of  Fort  St.  Micliael. — 
Total  poj).  of  A.  in  1870,  about  54,000.  Numerous  tribes 
of  Indians  inhabit  the  interii»r  of  tliat  vast  territory. 
The  principal  are  the  Ta-tlit  (Indians  of  the  river  Peel); 
the  Ta-kath  Kutchin  (Indians  of  Lapierre-House),  the 
Kntcli-a-Kntcliin  (Indi.inB  You  an):  and  the  Tuutebon- 
ta-Kutcliin  (Indians  of  the  woo<iy  country).  Their  ge¬ 
neric  name  is  Kutchin,  winch  means  the  pe^ph\  N\e 
know  very  little  of  them  or  their  number. —  Tbe  Aleuts 
resemble  more  the  Chinese  than  the  N.  Amer.  Indian. 
They  are  docile,  lionest,  iiidnstrioiis,  and  ingenious. 
The  U.  S.  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1877,  since  w  ben  A. 
has  been  in  the  hamls  »d' llio  T'reas.  Dept.  Owing  to  the 
small  cu.*‘tom  leturns,  the  post  of  Sitka  will  probably 
be  abolished.  The  U.  S.  tax  on  seal  fisheries,  for  1877, 
was  $291,1. 55.  | 

A n.  {Zodl.)  A  name  of  some  bivalve  mol- 
lusca.asthetresh-wafer  I’enrl  iMus-^el,  Myaviargaritifern. 

a  seajiort  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  (Tenoa,  5  m.  S.  of 
Albenga.  Fine  coral  is  fished  on  tlie  coast,  /’qp.  4,t344. 

A'latse,  n.  p/.  {Zo6l.)  A  family  of  mollusca,  belonging 
to  the  second  section  of  the  ord.  Trachelipoda,  coiilaiu- 
ing  the  genera  Rostelluriu,  Plrrocera^  Sirombuny  &c. 
Tbe  shells  of  this  family  are  distinguished  by  the 
spreading  of  the  outer  lip. 

Ala'-Ta^'li«  a  mountain-clmin  of  Asiatic  Turkey’,  divid¬ 
ing  the  two  heads  of  the  Eiijibrates  as  it  runs  westward 
from  Mount  Ararat  Lat.  between  89°  and  40°  N.;  Ion. 
between  89°  and  44°  E. 

Alataiiialia',  or  Altamaha,  in  Georgia^  a  river  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee,  both  of 
which  rise  in  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
After  the  jnnetinn.  the  A.  beciuiies  a  large  river,  flow¬ 
ing  with  a  g»-ntle  curn^lit  tiirough  forests  and  plains, 
12o  miles,  and  rniis  into  the  8t.  Simon  Smind  by  several 
tnouth.s,  60  miles  S  W.  of  Savannah.  Large  8teaml>oats 
ascend  the  Oconee  branch  to  Milledgeville,  and  the  Oc- 
inulgee  to  Macon,  about  800  miles  trom  the  ocean  by 
the  windings  of  the  l  ivers. 

A'latc^  Alaikd,  a.  [Lat.  alatusy  from  alu.  a  wing.] 
{pot.)  Winged.  Applied  to  steins  and  leaf-stalks,  when 
the  edges  or  angles  are  longitudinally  expanded  into 
leal-like  borders;  as  in  A^nopordium  acantinuin  ,*  Lathy- 
run  lati/ohuSy  Ac.,  and  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  orange  tribe, 
citrus,  Ac. 

{Aval.)  Having  prominent  shoulder-blades,  like  the 
wings  of  birds. 

A  lut'oro.  from  the  side."]  Applied  to  the  highest 
class  of  envoys  from  the  Pope,  who  are  sent,  as  it  were, 
directly  from  his  side. 

Alator'iiiiM,  n.  [Lat.  a  wing,  three.]  {Bot.) 
A  name  ol  the  gen.  Rhamnus,  ord.  Rhamnacti^ ;  q  v. 

Ala'tri*  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  jirov.  Frosinone,  6  m. 
N.E.  of  the  town  of  Frosinone  The  country  abounds 
in  vines  and  olives.  Mqi.  11,370. 

Ala'tyr,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  of  Simbirsk, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Alatyr  witli  the  Sura,  90  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Simbirsk.  Pop.  4,407. 

Alau'da,  n.,  or  Alacdi'n^.  n.p/.  [Lat.,  a  lark.]  (Zobl.) 
The  larks,  a  genus  of  granivorous  singing-birds,  ord. 
Jnce.s.'tore.'i,  fam.  L  t'  ridsey  of  which  there  are  many  spe¬ 
cies,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  8  long  and  straight  hind  claw,  a  strong 
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straight  bill,  and  by  being  able  to  raise  tlie  feathers  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  into  the  form  of  a  crest.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  migratory';  they  always  build 
their  iie.sts  on  the  ground,  and  may  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  birds  of  the  fields  and  meadows. 

Altlll'Ma,  n.  {Zodl.)  .A  genus  of  malacopterygions  fishes, 
of  t  he  CLupfidic  or  Herring  family.  The  A  me.ricaa  Shady 
which  ascends  the  rivers  of  S.  Carolina  in  winter  and 
those  of  the  Middle  States  in  March,  and  the  Siury  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  members  of  this  genus. 

Alsi'  va,  n.  One  of  the  three  Ba&que  provinces  of  Spain, 
inchiiled  in  the  new  province  of  Vascongadas,  moun¬ 
tainous  and  rich  in  iron-mines.  Lat.  between  42°  20' 
and  48°  N. 

All>«  Al'ba,  or  Ai/«e,  n.  [From  Lat.  albus,  white.]  A 
vestment  of  white  linen,  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  worn 
by  the  Roman  Catliolic  ccclc^iastic8,  and  answering  to 
tlie  surjilice  of  the  Episcojial  clergy'.  In  the  ancient 
cliurch,  it  was  worn  for  eight  days  by  the  newly  bap¬ 
tized,  who  fur  this  reason  were  called  albati;  and  the 
Sunday  after  Eiister  being  that  on  which  the  Catechu¬ 


mens  usually  received  baptism,  was  called  dominica 
athiSy  or  hitsnmlay. 

Ari>3t,  in  111  noiny  a  township  of  Henry  co.  /'ty.  295. 

Al'btt.  in  Minnesttta.  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co..  ab<»tit 
20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Prc.ston. 

Arixi.  in  Minsouriy  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  abc\-C  11 
ni.  N.W.  of  Carthage. 

Arbti.  in  y>/i»/xy/i'<i?Tia,  a  post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
143  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  222. 

ATbu.  Duke  OK.  See  Alva. 

ATbsi  EiOii4i4.(v<wc.6'€'i^7.)  A  considerable  city  of  Latinm, 
founded  by  A.xcaiiins,  son  of  .tineas,  b.  c.  1152.  It  was 
the  hirthphice  ol  Romulus,  under  wliose  dominion  it 
fell,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Romans  in  the 
contest  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii.  It  wjib 
situated  on  the  oiqiosite  side  f>f  the  lake  Albaiio  where 
tlie  new  tow-n  of  Albaiio  stands  —  '1  here  was  also  a  city 
of  Alba  near  the  Lacus  Fiicitius;  an  A.  P'mpeia  in 
Liguria;  and  an  A.Juliay  now  M eisscuburg,  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

Al'ba,  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinua  Sylvius  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  of  L  itiuin.  and  reigned  36  yeacB. 

Al'ba  sle  'rormeM,  a  town  of  Sjmiu,  on  the  Tormes,  14 
m.  from  Salamanca.  Pop.  2,360. 

Al'b3»<‘Ole,  a  town  of  Sjmin,  prov.  of  Murcia,  138  m. 
S.K.  of  Madrid.  J*op.  14,0(K). 

Al'baooro,  or  Albicork,  v.  (Zr>dl.)  See  Bonito. 

Al'ba II,  (Sf..')  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  lived  in  the  3d  century.  After  having  serveil  seven 
years  as  a  soldier  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  he  re- 
turneil  to  Britain,  embraced  Christianity,  aiwl  suflered 
martyrdom  iti  the  great  persecution  of  Diocletian.  Nu¬ 
merous  miracles  an*  attribiitefl  to  this  saint. 

AlbtliiN,  i  SI,,)  a  small  and  ancient  borough  of  F'ugland, 
Iierth)rd  co.,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  liy  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  It  is  the  ancient  Roman 
Verulainium.  J*op.ot'  pari.sli,  3,679.  The  abbey  church 
is  the  most  iin))o«ing  object  in  the  place.  It  was  built 
in  79t),  in  honor  of  St.  .Alban,  iiy  the  king  Otfa.  Of  thia 
first  abbey  there  remains  but  a  gateway.  The  present 
abbey  isan  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  and  tlie  student  of  architecture.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  ruiiuiiig  547  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
having  a  breadth  of  206  feet,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transept.  Its  tower  has  an  elevation  of  146  feet,  crowmed 
with  battlements,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  paits 
of  the  building.  Every  style  of  architecture,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  may  be  traced 
in  it.  The  abbot  of  St  Alban  *fi  wasinitred,  and  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  lie  took  juece- 
dence  of  all  other  English  abbots  from  the  time  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  q.  v. — Near  the  town  of  St  Alban's  two 
battles  were  fought  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  In  tlie  first,  May  22,  1456,  Ricliard,  Duke  of 
York,  o'otained  a  victory  over  Henry  VI.  In  the  second, 
Feb.  2,  1461,  Margaret,  of  Anjou,  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Yorkists,  coiiimatided  by  Warwick. 

ATbsin's  ll4Xi4l,(St..)  aca]>e  of  England,  on  the  coast 
of  the  county  of  Lorset,  441  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Lat.  50°  4' N.;  Lon.  2°  10' W. 

Allxi'iieme,  an  Italian  oiusiciaii  of  high  reputation.  D. 
at  Paris,  1800. 

Albtl'lii,  a  pow'erful  family  of  Rome,  w  hich  lias  siqiplied 
the  Catholic  church  with  several  cardinals.  Two  of  them 
are  w'ell-kiiown  as  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  —  1.  A.y  Al¬ 
essandro.  B.  1692;  I).  1779;  he  w’as  a  great  virtuo-so.  and 
possessed  arollection  of  drawings  and  engravings  wliich, 
at  liis  death,  was  purcha>ed  by  George  111.  for  14,000 
crowns.— 2.  A.y  Giovanm  Francesco,  nephew  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  B.  1720,  a  great  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  but  in  other 
respects  liberal  and  enlightened.  His  jmlace  was  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  French  in  1798,  when  he  tiiade  his  escape 
to  Naples,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions.  l>.  1803. 

Albil'iii,  Fk\.\oesco,  a  famous  Itelinn  )>ninter,  B.  at 
Bologna,  1578,  w’as  a  scholar  of  Guido.  He  was  fond  of 
representing  tlie  fair  sex,  and  his  compositions,  in  love 
subjects,  are  held  in  high  esteem.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  productj<»U8  are;  The  Steeping  Venus;  Diana  in 
the  Bath  ;  Danoe  I'tclinitig;  Galathta  on  (he  Sea;  Eimpa 
on  the  Bull.  He  has  been  called  the  Anacrejm  of  paint¬ 
ers.  It  is  said  that  his  second  wife,  who  was  very  beau 
tiful,  and  his  children,  served  as  niodcds  for  his  Veiuises 
and  Cupids.  D.  1660. —  His  brother  and  disciple,  Giovanni 
Battista,  was  a  distinguished  historical  and  landscape- 
painter.  D.  1668. 

Albil'nia,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  stretching 
along  the  coast  ot  the  Adriatic  and  Mediternuiean  seas, 
between  38°  and  48°  N.  Lat.  and  10°  49'  to  21°  50' E. 
Lon.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  13,800  sq.  in. 
It  is  a  country  extremely  mountainous,  cut  up  into 
deep  ravines,  and  presenting  all  the  characteribtics  of 
sublimity,  in  a  scenic  point  of  view.  The  mountaiiiB 
of  the  Khiniara — the  former  Acroceraunian — running  in 
a  N.W.  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Tznmerka,  attain  an  elevation  of  4.000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. — Rivers.  Although  there  are  maiij 
streams  in  A.,  they  are  neither  so  large  nor  important 
as  to  require  particulai  notice. — Lakes.  The  Okhrida, 
the  Scutari,  the  Butrinto.  ami  the  Joannia,  which  last 
is  estimated  at  3  miles  wide  and  12  long.  —  Climate, 
Variable,  but  on  the  whole  healthy.  Spring  cannot  be 
said  to  commence  before  the  middle  of  March;  but  the 
heat  of  the  months  of  July  and  August  is  excessive. 
September  is  the  vintage  season,  and  the  December  rains 
are  succeeded  by  sharp  frosts  in  January. —  Wdd  Ani¬ 
mals.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  jackal.  Dom.  Animals. 
Horses,  asses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats.  The  hofses  are 
small, but  activeand spirited. — Prod.  Barley,  maize, oats, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  fruits,  the  grape,  orange,  lemoig 
fig.  pomegranate,  and  mulberry  are  grown. — i/ana/ 
Carpets,  embroidered  velvets,  cloths,  and  etuffs  The  wile 
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^hanicifJT  of  their  country,  and  the  imperfect  state  of 
taeir  civilization,  however,  render  the  Albanians  foes  to 
the  arts  of  peace  generally.  Their  trade  principally  con¬ 
sists  of  exchau‘ring  the  natural  productions  of  their  own 
for  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  countries. — Inhabit 
iants.  The  Albanians,  or  Arnauts.  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Illyrians.  They  are  an  active,  muscu¬ 
lar  race,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
ami  capable  of  umlergoing  great  fatigue.  Their  faces 
are  long  and  oval,  their  noses  sharp,  thin,  and  straight: 
their  mouths  small,  their  eyes  a  lively  blue  or  hazel,  but 
rarely  a  bla<*lv.  Their  attachment  to  their  mountains 
is  great,  ami,  as  tliey  all  carry  arms,  it  is  ditlicult  to 
distinguish  the  pe;isaiit  from  the  soldier.  They  are 
mostly  rol)hers,  a  profession  among  themselves  not  con- 
eidereil  disgraceful.  Their  women  are  tall  and  strong; 
hut  as  they  are  kept  in  great  subjection,  and  viewed  in 
the  liglit  of  cattle,  they  are  made  to  labor  as  much,  and 
aieolten  unmercifully  u^vd. — Nisi.  A.  was  formerly  an 
indepemlent  kingdom,  governed  by  its  own  jirinces,  the 
liist  cd*  whom  was  the  celebrated  ileorges  Kastriute  or 
Castriot,  better  known  by  the  name  t)f  Scamlerbeg,  who 
died  in  1460  or  1467.  A.  wita  conquered  by  the  Turks 
in  1467,  but  the  authority  (d  the  Sultan  is  small,  and  he 
cannot  appowit  a  pasha  or  governor  who  is  not  a  native 
of  the  province. — lid.  The  iuhaliitaats  are,  generally, 
Christians,  of  the  Greek  church,  but  many  are  Mohum- 
inedaiiH.  pifp.  1,360,000. 

41ba'iiiaii,  n.  A  native  of  Albania. 

—a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Albania. 

Alba'iio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
14  m.  S  S.E.  of  Rome.  Ptp.  0.060.  It  wjis  built  on  the 
site  of  the  villa  of  Pompey.  It  stands  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  lake. 

ZoAe  of  Albanoy  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  above 
town  ;  it  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  and  occu- 
pies  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Eels  of 
immense  size,  and  higldy  esteemed,  are  found  in  it. 
On  the  banksof  the  lake  is  Ciiatel  Gandoltb,  the  country 
residence  of  the  Po])es.  The  A.  Lake  is  7  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference;  its  surface  is  OIS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  depth  about  1,006  feet.  An  emissary,  de.signed 
to  prevent  the  smideti  overflowings  of  the  lake  which 
threutcimd  th<'  plain  below,  wjis  constructed  by  the 
Romans  li.  c  30*  ;  ami  it  remains  unimpaired  to  this 
day, — a  striking  monument  of  the  genius  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  that  extraordinary  peoj>le.  They  bored  the 
mountaiti  for  the  space  of  mure  than  a  mile,  mostly 
through  the  solid  rock;  the  tunnel  is  six  feet  high  and 
about  four  feet  hi  breadth.  It  was  completed  in  less 
than  one  year.  The  water  of  this  emissary  flows  into 
the  Tiber  below  Koine. 

Albano  Mountain^  or  Alban  to  the  E.  of  the 

above  lake.  It  is  about  3,176  feet  in  height.  The 
view  from  its  summit,  extending  over  Latium,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  the 
Mons  AlbanuSy  now  Monte  Cavo.  It  was  crowned  by  a 
temple  in  honor  of  Jujdter  Latialis,  where  sacrifices 
annually  were  offered  up  by  deputies  from  the  various 
Latin  States,  to  their  common  father  and  protector. 
Al'lmiiy,  Louisa,  Countsss  of,  daughter  of  Prince  Stol- 
herg,  of  Gedern.  in  Genmmy.  D.  1753,  married  in  1772,  the 
adventurous  Cliarles  Edward  Stuart,  7.  n.  The  countess 
being  much  younger,  the  match  was  ill  assorted,  and  she 
retired  to  a  convent.  Subsequently  she  went  to  Prance, 
but  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1788,  she  settled  in 
Florence.  Here  she  secretly  allied  herself  l>y  marriage 
to  Count  Alfieri,  the  poet,  taking  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Albany,  as  the  relict  of  the  last  of  the  Str.arts.  .Alfieri 
died  in  her  house,  and  in  1810  she  erected  to  his  memory, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  a  inonnmeLt  executed  by 
Canova.  She  was  possessed  of  a  refined  nnid,  loved  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  arts,  and  while  in  Florence,  her  house 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  cultivated  and  disl.'nguished 
persons.  D.  1824. 

ATbaiiy,  Albvin.v,  or  Albinn,  a  name  ancient!}  given 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  See  Albio.v.  —  T^.e  title 
of  Duke  of  Albany  was  conterred,  in  139^,  on  the  brother 
of  King  Robert  III.;  and  8nbse<iuently  on  Alexander, 
second  son  of  King  James  II.;  on  Henry,  Lord  Darnley; 
on  Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  when  infants;  and  on 
Frederick,  second  sou  of  George  III.  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  assumed  the  appellation  of  Count  Albany 
as  an  incognito  title. 

Al'ba-iiy^  in  New  York^  a  N.E.  county,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  N.  l»y  the  Mohawk,  but 
principally  drained  by  the  Norman.'^kill  and  Catskill 
creeks.  Amt,  about  483  sqtiare  miles.  The  surface  is 
level  or  slightly  undulating  along  the  rivers,  but  rough 
and  mountainous  iu  the  W.  and  N.  The  soil,  fertile 
along  the  Hudson,  is  generally  sandy  in  the  interior. 
Organized  in  1683;  cap.,  Alljany;  p  'p.  in  1870,  133,652. 
Albany,  the  cap.  of  the  above  county,  tin  the  .  bank 
of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation, 
and  near  the  head  of  tide-water.  Lat.  42°  39'  49"  N. ;  Ion. 
73044'  33"  \V.;  141  miles  N.  of  New  York,  164  W.of 
B  »ston,  370  N.E.  of  Washington,  and  230  S.  of  Montreal. 
A.  is  tlie  legislative  capital  of  New  York,  and  in  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth,  and  commerce,  the  fourth  city  in  that 
State.  The  old  parts  of  the  town  were  not  laid  out  with 
much  regularity,  but  the  recent  streets  are  spacious  and 
regular.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  a  stone  State 
Hon.se.  A.  \\ill  soon  possess  one  of  the  finest  capitols 
in  the  U  S  ;  designs  have  been  adopted  for  an  elaborate 
stone  structure,  with  a  niagniticent  d(»ine,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  statuary,  the  whole  to  cost  several 
million  of  (hdlars.  A.  is  celebrated  among  the 
American  cities  lor  its  educational  and  literary  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  principal  are:  the  University,  an 
institution  of  a  high  character,  embracing  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  and  connected  with  the  splendid  Dud¬ 


ley  Observatory;  the  Institute  for  the  Collection  and 
DilTusing  of  Scientific  Information;  the  State  Normal 
School ;  the  Young  Men's  Association,  etc.  Besiiles 
the  valuable  libraries  pertaining  to  these  institutions, 


Fig.  70.  —  DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY. 

there  is  the  State  Library,  connected  with  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  numbering  100,666  volumes. —  At  least  ten 
daily  or  weekly  papers  are  publi.shed  in  A.  — There  are 
57  churches,  the  most  imposing  and  prornincMit  being  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  comnuuKling  eminence.  —  C«m7^j*rc€.  A.  is  fa¬ 
vorably  8ituate«l  as  a  commercial  town.  It  is  connected 
by  railroad  with  the  principal  places  in  tlie  Union,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  freight  arriving  by  the  Erie  and 
Clnunplain  canals,  here  enters  the  Hudson  river.  In 
1867,  A.  received:  flour,  430.803  bbls;  beeves,  202,400 
head:  lumber,  67 5,05.>,500  feet ;  shingles,  44.400:  staves, 
275,889.600  lbs. — There  was  sold  :  wheat,  635,000  bti.shels; 
rye,  400.000 ;  oats,  2, .500, 000;  corn,  2,924,000 ;  barley,  1,830,- 
000;  hops,  4,000  bales;  salt,  270,000  bushels.  —  Manuf. 
The  principal  are  foundries,  malt-houses,  and  breweries. 
In  1867,  there  were  manufactured  200,900  stoves;  1,400,- 
000  bu.sheU  malt;  and  670,000  bbls.  of  beer  {strong 
and  lager). — Hotels.  8tanwix  Hall  and  the  Delavan 
House  are  cla.ssed  among  the  best  htdels  of  the  country. 
— The  Indian  name  of  A.  wa.s  i^cho-neyh-ti-da,  signifying 
“over  the  plains.”  In  1613,  the  first  European  vessel  — 
the  Half  .)foon.  Capt.  Hendrick  Hudson  —  sisceiided  the 
Hudson  as  far  as  A.  In  1614,  tlie  firt-t  settlement  was 
made  by  the  Dutch,  who  established  on  Boyd's  Island  a 
trading-j>o6t  and  fort,  which  was  successively  named 
Fort  Orange,  Hcaverwyck,  Williamstadt,  ami  the  Fuyek. 
In  1664  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  who 
gave  it  its  present  name,  after  James  II.,  at  that  time 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany.  In  1686,  A.  was  organized 
under  a  charter  as  a  city.  In  ISOT,  A .  became  tlie  Capi¬ 
tal  of  tlie  State;  but  the  introduction  of  steamboats 
on  the  Hudson,  and  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
have  been  the  true  si>urce8  of  its  prosperity.  In  1868 
w'as  begun  the  erection  of  a  new  State  (’apitol  (see  Fig. 
1940),  which,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  public  eilifices  in  the  United  States.  J*op. 
in  1870,  70,216;  1875,86,000. 

Al  bany*  in  Georgia,  a  town  of  Douglierfy  county,  on 
Flint  River,  and  at  tlie  mouth  of  Kincliafoonee  Creek, 
120  miles  8.VV’.  of  Milledgeville.  Steunilioats  ascend  the 
river  from  tlie  (Julf  of  Mexico  to  this  place.  There  are 
Rhipjied  annually  from  this  place  about  12,000  bales  of 
coiton.  Pap.  2,101. 

ATbaiiy*  in  lllinoin^a  townsliip  of  Whitesides  co.,  on 
the  Mis.sis8ippi  river,  178  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 
Pi>p.  806. 

Al'baiiy*  in  Indiana.,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
about  lU  miles  N.E.  of  Mancie. 

ATbaiiy,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  about 
16  miles  S.W.  of  Ottumwa.  —  Also,  a  village  of  Fayette 
CO.,  on  the  Volga  river,  about  9  miles  S.  by  E.  of  West 
Union. 

A1  baiiy*  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  76  m. 
N.W  of  Leavenworth. 

Al'bany*  in  Kentucky,  a.  township,  cap.  of  Clinton  co., 
126  m.  S.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1,629. 

Al  bany*  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Caddo  parish. 
Al'baiiy^  in  Mame,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  26 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris.  P>p.  651. 

Al  bany*  in  Mii^souri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gentry  co., 
on  the  VV.  fork  of  Grand  River,  45  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Jo- 
Sepli.  pop.  607. 

Arbany*jn  New  a  post-town.ship  of  Carroll 

CO.,  00  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord,  l^p,  339. 

Al  bany*  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Athens  co.,  about  44  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Chillicotlie.  —  A  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co. 
Al'bany*  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  and  cap.  of  Linn 
CO.,  at  tlie  junetion  of  the  rivers  Willamette  and  Calla- 
jjonya.  about  25  miles  S.  of  Salem.  P>p.  1,992. 
Al'bany*  in  Penn.<ylvania,  a  jiost-township  of  Berks  co. 

1,510. — Also,  a  township  of  Bradford  co.  Pp.  1,379, 
Al'bany,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  106 
miles  W.  of  Niishvillc. 

Arbany*  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  6 
m.  S.  of  Irashurg.  Pp.  1,151. 

Al'bany,  in  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Greene  co.,  on  Sugar  river,  16  miles  from  Monroe.  Pop. 
1,374.  —  A  township  of  .Marquette  co.  —  A  township  of 
Pejdn  co.  Pop.  275. 

Al'bany,  a  district  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South 
Africa;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Great  Fish 


river;  on  the  E.  and  8.  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  /ondag  or  Sunday  river.  Area,  1,792  equar* 
miles.  l>at.  between  33°-35°  N  ;  Lon.  27°  K. 

Al'bany*  in  British  North  America,  a  river  connected 
through  other  lakes  with  Lake  Wiiinip«‘g.  It  flows  R. 
N.E.,  and  enters  James's  Buy,  near  Fort  .'Mbany.  Its 
length  embraces  about  8°  of  Long.  —  Aho,  a  district, 
with  a  fort  of  the  same  name.  Area.  66,000  sq.  ni. 

Al'bany*  a  seaport  and  town  of  W.  Australia,  on  K*ng 
George  Sound.  Lat.  35°  3'  S.;  Lon.  117°  52'  40"  E.  It 
is  Uie  cap.  of  Plantageiiet  CO. 

Al'bany*  the  name  of  six  islands  on  the  N.E.  '^oast  of 
Australia.  Only  one  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  a 
good  harbor  for  large  vessels. 

Arbariiiiii*  n.  [Lat.]  According  to  Pliny  and  Vitni- 
vins,  a  white  stucco,  or  plaster,  madoof  a  pure  kind  of 
lime,  burned  from  marble,  and  used  to  spread  ovei  the 
roofs  of  houses. 

Alba'ta*  n.  [From  Lat.a/6arc,  to  make  white.]  Tlie  name 
given  in  England  to  German  silver. 

Albat'o;;‘ni*  an  Arabian  astronomer,  wlio  flourislied  in 
the  lUlh  century  in  Mesiqiolamia.  Me  was  the  first  who 
substituted  sines  for  chords,  and  who  may  he  said  to  have 
determined  the  length  of  tlie  Iroidcal  year.  He  wrotea 
book  on  the  know  ledge  of  stars  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
zodiac,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  1537. 

Al'bat  roMm*  v.;pl.  Albatrosses.  {Zool.)  A  gen.  of  birds, 
fain.  Prwellaridfe..  The  species  are  the  largest  of  all 
aipiatic  birds,  the  wings,  when  extended,  measuring 
sometimes  15  feet,  and  the  weight  often  exceeiling  ^ 
pound.s.  Its  plumage  is  white,  with  some  hlack  bands  on 
the  wings  and  back.  It  has  a  strong,  hard,  long  beak,  of  a 
pale-yellow'  color;  the  feet,  flesh-colored,  are  short  and 
webbed,  and  the  wings  are  long,  strong,  and  narrow.  It 
preys  on  the  wing,  and  is  very  voracious.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  met  with  iu  the  Southern  ocean,  and  are  also  seen 


Fig.l\.  —  WANDERING  ALBATROSS. 

{Diomedea  eiulana.) 

in  immense  flocks  about  Behring's  Straits  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  attracted  thither  by  the  vast  shoals  of 
fish,  whose  migrations  they  follow.  Its  ]>owerB  of  flight 
are  prodigious.  One  of  it.s  eggs  weighs  about  one  pound. 
When  sailors  accidentally  fall  overboard  in  lat.  w  here 
A.  abounds,  they  find  it  a  most  formidable  enemy,  even 
should  only  a  few  minutes  elapse  before  they  can  be 
rescued  by  their  comrades. 

Arbavilio*  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  in  Hall  co. 

Albo'it,  adv.  [A  coalition  of  ihe  words  all  be  it  to.] 
Although;  notwithstanding:  though  it  should  bo 
“  or  one.  whose  eyes. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  taeltiug  mood, 

Drop  tears,  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum."— SAa*. 

Albemarle',  Duke  of.  See  Monk. 

AllEeniarle'.  in  North  Carolina,  a  township,  cap.  of 
Stanley  co.,  120  m.  W  S.W.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  I,6u0. 

Albemarle',  in  Mississipj/i,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Albemarle',  in  Virgvtia,  a  very  picturesque  and 
fertile  county,  situated  in  the  E.  central  ]>art  of  the 
State.  Area,  about  700  square  miles.  —  Mount.  The 
Southwest  Mountain  ridge,  called  also  Carter's  Moun¬ 
tains,  cTos.ses  the  county  in  the  N.E.  and  S.W. direction. 
The  Bine  Ridge  forms  its  N.W.  boundary. — Fivers.  The 
Rivanna,  Hardware,  and  James.  —  Prod.,  principally 
tobacco  and  corn.  Cap.  Charlottesville.  —  Ihp.  27.544. 
This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Virginia.  It  gave  birth  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  3d  Presb 
dent  of  the  United  Slates. 

Albemarle' ^iouiiU*  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  State,  being  60  m.  long  from  £. 
to  W*.,  and  from  4  to  25  whle.  It  communicates  with 
Pamlico  Sound  and  the  ocean  by  several  narrow  inlets, 
and  with  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  canal  cut  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp. 

Alben'^a*  a  seaport  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Ge¬ 
noa,  44  ni.  S.W.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Ceuta;  pop.  4,189.  It 
is  the  anc.  Albium  ingauttum. 

Alber^ta'ti  CHparel'll*  Marquis  Francesco,  an 
Italian  senator  who  was  not  only  apowerful  dramatist, 
but  such  an  excellent  performer,  as  to  merit  the  title  ol 
the  Garrick  of  the  Italian  m-bility.  His  works  have 
been  pronounced  unrivalled  for  wit,  humor,  facetious 
sallies,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  B.-at  Bologna, 
1730;  D.  180J. 

Al'beric,  a  French  historian,  who  lived  in  the  13tb 
century.  He  wrote  the  story  of  the  first  crusades,  from 
the  year  1095  to  1120. 

AIbcro'iii*  Gulio,  cardinal,  and  minister  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener.  B.  in  1664,  at  FircD 
zuola,  a  village  of  Parma,  and  educated  for  the  Churchy 
his  first  office  was  that  of  bell-ringer  in  the  cathedral  of 
Piacenza.  Possessed  of  uncommon  talents,  he  soon 
became  canon,  chaplain,  ami  fivorite  of  the  Count  Ron- 
covieri,  and  bishop  of  St.  Donnin.  The  Duke  of  Parmo 
sent  him  as  his  minister  to  Madrid,  where  be  giuue^ 
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the  fnvar  of  the  Princess  of  Ursins,  tlie  favorite  of  Philip 
V.  By  cutiiiinj;  arxl  intrigue,  he  rose  to  tliu  station  ol 
privy  councillor,  tlaui  was  cr(*atc<i  ju'inie  minister,  and 
finally  had  a  cardinalsliij)  contenaal  on  him.  Having 
thus  ohtaiiusl  tlie  highest  honors,  he  engaged  himself 
witli  8cheme.s  for  the  henellt  of  tlie  Spanisli  nation  :hnt 
being  undermined  hy  foreigtj  iiiHueiiCe,  he  was  <leprived 
of  liis  posts  and  banished  to  iloin-o.  D.  at  Placentia, 
17.V2. 

4n>crt  I.,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  afterward  Emperor  of 
Gcrtnany,  was  son  of  Rudolph  of  llapshurg.  wljo  fonndeil 
Uie  Austrian  imjierial  dymu'ly.  Hr  was  crowned  in 
after  defeating  ami  slaying  his  cotnpetiior,  Afiolphus  of 
Nassau,  and  was  assassinated  ii»  160S  hy  In’s  nephew 
John,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Snahia,  whose  patermil  estates 
he  hail  .seized,  .\gnrs,  Albert's  danghliT  and  Queen  of 
Hungary,  carried  her  vrtjgeance  for  her  fatlier’s  death 
to  a  most  dreadful  extent.  Nearly  one  hundred  iiohle 
families,  and  one  thousand  persons  not  nohle,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  wm*  involved  in  tliis  inhuman  proscri])- 
tion.  After  this  hutcliery,  Agnes  hui  t  a  monastery  on 
the  spot  where  Albert  Ijad  been  murdered,  which  was 
Chilled  Koniy<fdi{e}iy  and  here  she  shut  herself  up  fur  tlio 
rest  of  lier  days. 

Al'bert  II.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, and  Duke 
of  Austria,  succeeded  Sigismund  jus  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  U3S.  He  ludd  a  great  diet  at  Nureniherg,  in 
whii  h  the  Vehmic  or  secret  courts  were  suppressed. 
He  died  the  following  year,  as  he  wjw  preparing  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Turks,  wlio  were  ravaging  Hungary. 

ATbort.,  Archduke  tif  Austria,  sim  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II..  was  mad<‘ a  Cardinal  and  Arclihi>hop 
of  Toledo.  He  wa.s  appointed  liy  Plillip  II.,  in 
1596,  gitvernor  of  tlie  Low  Countries,  and  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  dilHeult  task  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  revolted 
from  Spain.  IL*  re-signed  the  cardin  ilsliip  and  married 
Klizaheth  of  A  iistriji,  (laughter  of  Philip  1 1 who  hiHuight 
him  Kliinder.s  and  Kraiicho  Comte  as  lier  dowry.  In 
July,  1600,  he  fouglit  tlie  batth3  of  Nieiiport  against  the 
Dutch  under  .Maurice  of  Nassau.  This  engageiii'mt.  in 
whicli  All)ert  was  defeated,  decided  the  independence  of 
Holland.  Alljert  next  besieged  0.stend,  which  betook 
after  a  long  and  murderous  siege,  in  whicli  100,000  men 
are  said  to  liave  lost  their  lives  on  both  sides.  In  1609 
Albert  Concluded  a  truce  with  tlie  Dutch  for  twelve 
years,  liefore  the  expiration  of  wliich  he  died,  in  1621. 
He  left  no  children,  and  the  dominion  of  Plunders  re¬ 
verted  to  Spain. 

Al'bert,  Puinck  of  Mecklenburg,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  1664,  hy  the  nobility,  who  had  deposed 
king  Magnus.  The  Swedes  being  ilissatisfied  with  A., 
who  favored  his  German  countrymen  at  their  expense, 
offered  the  crown  to  Margaret,  ipieen  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.  After  several  years  ol  war,  A.  lost  tlie  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Falkiojiiiig,  138S,  and  was  made  a  prisoner. 
l*eace,  however,  wa.s  not  re-estaldishcd  in  Sweden  till 
1695,  when  A.  consented  to  give  nj)  his  claims  to  the 
crown.  He  then  retired  to  Mecklenburg,  where  he  died. 
Margaret  of  WaMemar  thus  united  the  three  nortliern 
kingdoms  under  one  sceptre. 

Al'bert,  Mmiorwe  of  Branbenburg,  and  first  duke  of 
Prus.sia,  b.  1490.  He  was  elected,  in  IMl,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  whicli  lield  dominion  over  Prussia 
proper,  that  part  of  the  itresent  kingdiun  of  Prussia 
which  borders  on  tlio  Baltic  sea.  Me  fought  against 
Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  for  the  defence  of  his  order, 
wiiich  had  been  for  ages  at  war  with  the  Poles.  Peace 
was  mad©  in  152.*).  at  Cracow,  in  which  Albert  managed 
to  have  the  duchy  of  Prussia  secured  to  himself  and  his 
descendants  us  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  thus  laying 
aside  the  right.^  of  tlie  order.  Albert,  some  time  after, 
emtiraced  the  Protestant  faitli,  and  married  a  princess 
of  Denmark.  One  of  his  descendants,  Frederick  VVilUam, 
elector  of  Bramlenhurg,  threw  ofi*  the  allegiance  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  iiis  son.  Frederio  1.,  changed  the  title  of  duke 
into  that  of  King  of  Prussia  in  1701. 

A.rbc*rt,  Margrive  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  Casimir, 
Margrave  of  Cnleiihach,  b.  1522.  He  entered  into  the 
confederacy  formed  by  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
other  princes,  ugain-^t  Cliarles  V.,  and  committed  many 
excesses  in  that  war.  burning  towns,  and  levying  heavy 
contributions  wherever  lie  marched.  Subseijnently  a 
league  headed  by  Maurice  himself  was  formed  against 
him,  and,  in  155.6,  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Siverluis, 
in  which  Maurice  was  slain  and  A.  wounded,  lie  was 
afterwards  put  under  the  huu  of  the  empire,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  Ills  possessions.  D.  155S. 

Al'bert,  Ckari.es  d’,  Duke  do  Luynes.  See  Luvnes. 

Al'bert  llii'rer.  See  Durer. 

Al'bert  Edward.  Prince  of  Wales,  the  elde.st  son  of  Vic- 
toria,queen  of  England, and  ofher  consort  Albert,  prince 
of  Saxe-Cobiirg  Gotlia,  b.  Nov.  9,  1841.  The  principality 
of  Wales  gives  the  hereditary  title  to  the  eldest  sou  of 
British  sovereigns. 

ATbert^  Erasmus,  a  Gorman  divine,  who  wrote  against 
tlio  Franciscans  a  book  entitled  “  Koran  of  the  Corde¬ 
liers,”  printed  in  1531,  with  a  preface  by  Luther.  D.  1551. 

A1  bort«  Krantz,  a  German  professor  of  Divinity,  b.  at 
Hamburg ;  D.  1517 ;  author  of  a  “  History  of  Saxony,  and 
of  the  Vandals.” 

Ar  bert>  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  and  consort  of 
Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain;  2d  son  of  Duke  Erm^st 
I.,  born  at  Roseiiau,  1819.  He  married  Queen  Victoria, 
Pel)  10,  1840.  and  by  act  of  Parliament  it  was  provided 
that  he  should  uKsume  the  responsibility  of  regent 
eheuld  the  queen  die  before  the  next  lineal  heir  to  tlie 
inrone  should  liave  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  Besides 
assisting  in  many  other  nohle  undertakings,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  tlie  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  contri¬ 
buted  Q(jt  a  little  to  its  success.  A  muu  of  rufiued  taste 


bis  tendencies  were  entire! j’  of  a  pacific  character,  and 
all  his  pursuits  aimed  at  e.xalting  and  I’efiniiig  the  senti¬ 
ments,  whilst  ameliorating  the  condition,  of  tlie  people. 
D.  in  London,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Al'bort  X' Yuii'za,  a  large  lake  of  S.  Central  Africa, 
with  its  N.  extremity  in  lat.  2®45'N.  Length, 160  in. on 
upwards;  breadth, .50  m.:  height  above  sea-level.  2720  ft. 
Tins  lake  is  one  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Wliile  Nile,  and 
was  discovered  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  in  1864. 

Al  berlt,  Aristotii.b,  an  Italian  mechanic,  lived  in  the 
16th  century.  Ho  is  said  to  have  removed  tlie  entire 
tower  of  Maria  dc*l  Teinpio,  at  Bologua,  to  u  distance  of 
35  paces. 

Al'berti.  Ckerubino,  an  eminent  historical  painter  and 
engraver  of  Italy.  B  15.52;  d.  1625. 

Al'berti,  John,  a  German  law'yer.  autlior  of  a  Syriac 
grammar  and  ofher  works.  D.  1559. 

Al'berti,  Leoni  Battistk,  a  distinguished  mathemati¬ 
cian,  but  more  celebrated  as  an  architect,  and  hardly 
less  as  a  plitlosopluT.  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor.  B.  at 
Florence,  about  1400.  He  was  eiiiployeJ  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  and  was  the  architect  of  several  excellent 
works  in  Florence. 

Albertiiiel'li,  Mariot'to,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
early  Florentine  painters.  B.  at  Floience,  1475:  D.  at 
tlie  early  age  of  45,  a  victim  of  his  di.ssipated  habits. 
His  best  work  is  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of  Florence, 
and  is  known  as  The  Visitation  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Virgin. 

ATbortite,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  AsphaUum.  It 
occurs  in  rocks  of  tlio  sub-carboniferous  age  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  regarded  as  an  insjussated  and  o.xygenated 
]ietroleum.  It  has  a  jet-hlack  color. 

ATbert-I^ea,  in  Minnesotay  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Free- 
horn  CO.,  near  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  lUO  m.  S. 
by  W.  of  Saint  Paul;  pop.  1,167. 

Al'bertoii,  in  Marglaw/y  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 

Arbert'»,or  PmngglvaniUy  a  po.st-office  of  Luzerne  co. 

Al'bertmoil.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Tippah  co.,  16 
111.  S.  of  Kijiley. 

Al'bertKOii^s,  in  North  CarnUna,  a  post-office  of 
Dui)lin  CO.,  about  80  miles  S.E  of  Haleigli. 

Alber'tiiH  Ma;;‘iius,  a  learned  Dominican.  B.  in 
Suabia,  1205.  Pope  Alexander  III.  invited  him  to 
Rome,  and  be-stowed  on  him  several  dignities,  which  ho 
afterwards  abdicated,  and  nRurned  to  live  at  his  con¬ 
vent  at  Cologne  as  a  plain  monk,  lie  there  gave  public 
lectures  which  were  much  frequented.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  among  his  disciples.  A.  died  at  Cologne,  in  12n2, 
aged  77.  His  knowledge  of  nature  and  science  was  so 
great  that  he  was  accounted  a  magician.  He  was  the 
first  to  write  an  Encyclopedia  of  Knowledge,  for  which, 
with  his  other  performances,  ho  has  been  styled  “  the 
Great.”  Others  say  that  he  was  so  called  because  his 
family-name  was  Groot,  which,  in  Dutch,  means  great; 
the  admiration  of  an  ignorant  age  having  transformed 
into  a  laudatory  epitliet  the  surname,  which  had  been 
Latinized  in  conformity  to  the  tlien  prevailing  fashion. 
There  are  collections  of  supposed  berets,  whie.h  have 
erroneously  been  publisheil  under  his  name.  Ilis 
Works,  in  21  vols.  folio,  were  printt^d  at  Lyons,  in  1615. 

Albos'coiif a.  [Lat.  albescens,  from  alhus,  white.] 
Becoming  white  or  whitish;  moderately  white. 

Al'bi.  See  Ai.ut. 

Al'bia,  in  Iowa,  a  town  of  Monroe  co.,  situated  in  a 
fertile  farming  district,  00  miles  S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  It 
is  the  cap.  of  the  county.  Pop.  1,621. 

Al'bicoi’e,  n.  [Fr.J  (Zodl.)  A  large  species  of  fi.sh  of 
the  mackerel  family,  common  in  the  Mediterranean; 
the  Bonito.  or  Horse-mackerel. 

Albilica'tioii*  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  white.]  The 
act  of  making  white.  (0.) 

n.  pi.  {Keel.  Hist.)  The  general  name 
of  several  religions  sects  wliich  appeared  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  the  12th  century,  and  were  the  object  of 
long  and  cruel  persecutions  and  wars.  The  two  principal 
brunches  of  A.  were  the  Cathari  and  the  Vallensos,  or 
IVahienses,  who  agreed  in  opposing  the  dominioii  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  and  endeavoring  to  restore  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  primitive  Christianity.  They  were  denomi¬ 
nated  A  ,  from  the  district  Albigenis,  (territory  of  Alby, 
q.  V.,)  where  the  army  of  the  Cross,  called  together  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  attacked  them  in  1209.  This  war, 
the  first  which  the  Roman  Church  waged  against  here¬ 
tics  within  lier  own  dominions,  was  carried  on  with 
much  cruelty  by  the  legates  Arnold  and  Milo,  and  by 
the  military  leader  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  at  last  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  in  1218.  The  war,  never¬ 
theless,  lasted  till  the  year  1229,  when  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  Raymond  VII.,  the  principal  sustainer  of  the 
A.,  pressed  on  all  sides,  made  peace  with  Louis  A'lll., 
king  of  France,  who  had  been  induced  by  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  to  take  the  field  in  person.  He/.  Fauriel, 
Croi>ade,  contre  les  Albigeois.  (Par.,  1838) ;  Faber,  Inquiry 
into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Vallenses  and 
Alhigen^s,  (Lon.,  1838.) — See  Cathari,  Waldenses. 

Arbinisiii,  and  n.  [From  Lat.  albus, 

white.]  '1  he  state  or  condition  of  an  Albino. 

All>i'  nos,  n.  pi.  (Physiol.)  A  word  by  which  the 
Portuguese  denominated  the  white  negroes  whom  they 
fiuiiid  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  These  negroes  were  also 
termed  Leuco'thiopes,  white  negroes.  Both  names  are 
now  used  to  designate  individuals  who  exhibit  charac¬ 
teristics  similar  to  tliose  observed  in  the  white  negroes, 
among  whatever  race  or  in  whatever  country  the 
variety  may  arise.  The  skin  of  tliese  singular  beings 
is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  without  any  mixture  what¬ 
ever  of  a  junk  or  brown  tint.  The  whiteness  of  the 
hair  always  corresponds  to  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  ; 
and  with  iliis  whiteness  of  skin  and  hair  is  connected  a 
disagreeable  redhe.ss  of  the  eyes,  which  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  white  rabbit  and  the  ferret.  The 


A.  cannot  hear  a  strong  light,  and  even  the  fiill 
glare  of  day  appears  to  excite  in  them  some  dfgres 
of  uneasiness.  They  are  more  common  among  the 
African  and  tlie  Indian  tribes  Ilian  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  jieople;  nevertheless,  they  are  found  in  aP 
parts  of  the  world.  All  accounts  agree  in  r'pn** 
senting  their  physical  strength  as  inferior  to  tliat  ol 
piM'Sons  of  the  ordinary  conformation.  But  in  what 
degree  their  intellectnal  powers  are  confined,  we  have 
at  present  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment. 
Some  writers  represent  the  Albinism  a.s  the  result  of 
disease,  but  as  far  as  can  he  judged  from  exteriiul 
nppearances,  and  from  their  accounts  of  their  own 
leelings,  they  exhibit  not  a  single  mark  of  any  disease 
whatever.  It  is  also  ceitain  that  domestic  aniimilf 
which  exhibit  varieties  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  human  .4.,  are  free  from  dise^vse,  as  is  familiarly 
known  with  respect  to  the  sheep,  pig,  horse,  c^'W,  dog, 
cat,  rabbit,  &c.  In  animals,  the  jitire  whiteness  of  the 
skin  and  other  integuments,  and  the  redness  *>f  the  irie 
and  pupil,  mark  the  same  deficiency  of  coloring-matter 
Alhi  mix,  a  Roman  general,  who  was  made  governor 
of  Britain  by  Coinmodus.  Atter  the  murder  of  Perti 
nax,  lie  was  elected  emperor  by  tlie  soldiers  in  Britain. 
Severus  had  jihso  been  invested  with  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  hy  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals,  with  about 
5U,U00  men  each,  came  into  Uuiil  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Empire.  Sevenis  was  victorions,  and  ho  ordered 
the  head  of  A.  to  be  cut  off,  A.  D.  198. 

AlbiiaiiH,  Bernard  Silgfrikd,  whose  true  name  was 
IVeLss,  I  White,)  B.  at  Franklurt-on-tlie-Oder,  1696.  in¬ 
structed  hy  his  father,  Bernard,  who  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation  us  professor  of  medicine,  he  was  himueif 
for  50  years  a  profe8.*!or  of  anaUuny  at  Leyden.  His 
nnatoniical  plates,  in  3  vois.  folio,  1744,  1749,  and  1753, 
prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  aiiatouiists 
that  ever  lived. 

Al  bion,  the  oldest  name  hy  which  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Great 
Bi  itain  and  Ireland  w'ere  known  l»y  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Britannic  Islands,  while  the  former  wiis  de» 
ignated  by  the  particular  name  of  Albion  or  Alwion,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of  lerne,  lonernia,  or  Erin.  Cft'sar 
does  not  use  the  word  Albion ;  his  mune  for  England  is 
Britannia.  Pliny  says  (iv.  16),  “The  name  of  the  island 
was  Albion,  the  whole  set  of  islands  being  called  Britan¬ 
nic.”  The  word  ALhinn  is  still  the  only  name  by  which 
the  Gaels  of  Scotland  designate  that  country;  and  the 
word  signifies  in  tlie  Gaelic  language,  white  or  fair 
island.  The  word  alb  itself  is  not  now  in  use  in  the 
Gaelic,  but  is  probably  tlie  same  root  that  w'e  find  in 
the  Latin  adjective  aI5-ws,  and  in  the  word  “Alps.”  The 
termination  tan  signifies  island.  The  name  of  Albion 
w’as  probably  given  to  England  by  the  Gaels  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  chalky 
cliffs  that  characterize  the  nearest  part  of  Kent.  Some 
authors  derive  it  trom  Albion,  son  ot  Neptune  hy  Am- 
jdiitrite,  who,  according  to  his  fabulous  history,  came 
into  Bribiin,  established  a  kingdom,  and  first  introduced 
ikstrology  and  the  art  of  building  ships.  He  w'us  killed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  with  stones  thrown  hy  Jupi¬ 
ter,  because  he  opposed  the  passage  of  Uercules.  In 
poetry,  A.  is  still  used  for  Gt'eut  Britain. 

Al'bion,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Mendocino  co., 
43  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ukiah. 

Al'bion,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Fairfield  district 
about  35  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Al'bion,  in  llUnou,  a  township,  cap  of  Edwards  co.,  17(1 
m.  8  E.  ot  Springfield.  It  has  a  liigli  and  saiuhriuns 
sitimtion,  and  possesses  several  imposing  public  build¬ 
ings.  pop.  2,S56. 

Al  bion,  in  Indiana,  a  town,  cap.  of  Noble  co.,  26  m. 

N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne;  pop.  598. 

ATbioii,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  1,039. 
— a  townsJiip  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  682. 

—a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  about  52  miles  N.E.  ot 
D('s  Moines:  pop.  475. 

ATbioii,  in  .\fuine.  a  townsliip  of  Kennebec  county, 
26  m.  N.E.  of  Anj^usta;  pf>p.  1,666. 

Aebioii.  in  MU-hujnn,  a  to\vnsliij>  of  Calhoun  co.,  on 
the  Kalamazoo  river,  97  m.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  2.409. 
Al  bion,  in  Minwmta.  a  poat-toH nship  of  Wright  co., 
on  Crow  River,  about  56  milea  W.N.W.  of  St.  Paul: 

'pop.  281. 

Al'bion,  in  Nehrutka,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co., 
aht.  55  m.  W.  of  Nehraaka  City. 

Arbioil,  in  JV7io  I'ork,  a  poat-vill.age  in  Barre  town- 
ahip,  cap.  of  Orleana  co.,  about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo, 
of  the  township,  3.329. 

—a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  30  m.  from  Watertown  ■  non 
2.369.  ’  ' 

.ll'biwn.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashlaml  co.,  about 
87  in.  N.N  E.  ofColuuihua. 

Al'bion,  or  .7.vcKao.NviLi,E,  in  Peimsi/hnnia,  a  poat- 
villago  of  Erie  co.,  26  m  S.  W.  of  Erie,  on  the  Beaver  and 
Erie  Canal ;  pop.  452. 

.Arbioil,  ill  Rhode  hkind,  a  post-village  of  Providenc* 
CO.,  II  III.  from  Providence. 

.Vl'bion,  in  BVseoimn,  a  vilhage  and  post-township  of 
Dane  eo.,  about  26  m.  S.E.  of  Madi.soii ;  pop.  1,142. 

—a  village  of  Iowa  co.,  about  56  m.  W.  of  Madi.soii. 

—a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  about  44  m  N.E.  of  La  Cro.sse  • 
pop.  l,9;il.  ’ 

Arbioil.  (Now.)  the  name  given  to  Calif.irnia  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake;  limited  hy  Huniholilt  to  lli.it  pari  of  the 
N.W.  coast  of  America  which  extends  from  Lat.  4;i°  to 
48°  N.,  now  divided  into  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

Al'bionos,  n.  jd.  {ZoDl.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Ahnin- 
chians,  distinguished  hy  having  the  body  bristled  with 
tubercles. 
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41'bitc,  n.  [F  rom  Bat.  albuny  white]  (Min.)  An  unsilicate,  | 
thcliiiic  wliito  crystal  of  the  F'lUapar  group.  Comp. 
silica  6S‘6  almuina  Lu*G,  soila  11*3.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  several  rocks,  bitlcreiit  \uiietie8  are  fouud  iu  the 
United  States. 

ikl  boiii*  a  king  of  Lomhardy,  who,  after  having  slain 
Cuiiitiiuud,  King  of  the  Gepiihe,  luarried  his  daiigliter 
Kosuiuoiid.  lie  wa.«  slain  in  o74.  hy  an  a.ssasain  instigated 
by  his  wife,  lie  Inui  iucurn-d  her  haired  by  seinling 
her,  during  one  of  his  tits  of  intoxication,  a  cup,  wrought 
from  tile  .<kull  of  her  father,  tilled  with  wine,  and  torc- 
ing  lier,  according  to  Ids  own  wonls,  to  drink  witli  her 
father.  This  incid«  iit  lias  been  introduced  by  Altieri,  in 
a  very  patlndic  manner  in  his  tragedy  culled  liosmunda 
ATboii,  Jaci^u«::s  See  ANin.f.  Si. 

Al'  boru«  n.  {Mtd.)  A  sort  of  itch;  or  rather  of  compli¬ 
cated  leprosy.  It  terminates  without  ulceration,  but 
by  fcKtid  evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  it  is 
also  seateti  iu  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Al'borak,  n.  The  white  mule  on  which  Moliammed  is 
said  to  have  jouruoyed  from  the  temple  of  Je»'usaleiu  to 
heaven. 

ATboraii,  a  small  island  bidonging  to  Spain,  off  the 
Mediterranean  cuiist,  the  resort  of  smugglers,  pirates, 
and  fisldug-ve.ssels.  It  is  not  more  tlian  '1  ui.  long  and 
1  iiroud.  Ut.  35°  N.;  Lou.  '61°  V  W. 

Al'bret,  Jis.^nne  d,*  daughter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre,,  u.  1628.  She  married  .\ntoine  de  Bourbon  in 
1548;  gave  birth  iu  i5.'>3  to  a  son,  who  was  afterwards 
Henri  IV.  of  France;  and  on  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
1565,  became  4Ucen  ot  Navarre.  She  lust  her  hnsound 
iu  1562,  ami  eagerly  began  to  establ^^h  tiie  Iteformatioii 
in  her  kingdoni.  Being  invited  to  the  French  court  to 
assi>t  at  the  nuptials  ol  her  sou  witii  Margaret  of  Valois, 
she  suddenly  expired,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned.  1>.  1572. 

Al'bri^-lit,  iu  jltinnesota,  a  village  of  Scott  co.,  on  the 
Minnesota  river,  *21  m.  S.W.  of  Shakopee. 
Al'brig^'lit*54.  in  Iowa,  a  post  village  of  Des  Moines  co., 
about  3  III.  N.W.  ol  liie  Mississippi  river. 
Arbriglitsvftlle,  in  I^entis(/lcauia,  a  post-village  of 
Varbon  co. 

Albiiea'sa^  or  Albucasis,  an  Arabian  pliyaician,  wiio 
composed  many  excellent  \vurk.%  excelled  in  surgery, 
and  bus  described  many  inslruinents  and  operations. 
Lived  in  the  lltli  century. 

Alblicil  'la,  an  immodest  woman,  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
Albllc'ra,or  Aliu;ui.r\,  a  town  iuSpaiii,  Estremadura, 
18  111.  S.S.E.  of  Badajoz,  on  (he  river  and  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  same  mime.  Here,  on  the  16th  May,  1811,  a 
sanguinary  coiitlict  took  place  between  tlie  allied  Brit- 
isii,  Spaiu.-ti,aiid  Portuguese  troops  under  Marsiial  Bores- 
Ibrtl,  and  a  French  torce  under  .Marsiial  Souit.  Each 
army  lost  ub<iut  7,060  men  in  killed  ami  wounded.  In 
tlie  end  Souit,  w  ho  comnieiiced  the  attack,  retreated, 
Albufei^ra,  a  seaport  town  of  Portugal,  S.  cuiist  Al¬ 
garve,  28  m.  E.  of  Jaigos,  Lat. 87<^7'  80"  N. ;  Lun. 7°  10'  12" 
W.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  in  the  port.  J*tp.  2,800. 
Albiite^ra,  a  lake  near  \alentiu.  in  Spain,  from  which 
the  title  of  Buko  was  given  to  Marshal  Suchet.  It  is 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  canal,  and  is  lU  miles  in 
length  and  tlie  same  iu  breadth,  being  divided  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow'  tongue  of  land. 

Albiii^'i'iKMi^  n.  [Lut.,  from  ulbus,  white.]  (Anat.)  1.  A 
membrane  ol  the  eye:  See  Adnata  Tunic\. — 2.  A  strong, 
white,  and  dense  membrane  immediately  covering  tlie 
iKidy  or  substance  ol  the  te.sticle. 

AIbiig:iii'eoiiM4  a.  [Fr.  albugineux.]  Rt^senibling  the 
white  of  the  eye,  or  of  an  egg; — a  term  applied  to  tex¬ 
tures,  humors,  &c.,  which  are  perfectly  wTiite. 
Albu'i^O,  u,  [Lat.  albugo  ;  (Jr.  leucoma.]  {JUed.)  A  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Albll'la,  a  mountain-pass  in  ^w'itzerland,  Grisons.  It 
crosses  Mount  Albula  from  the  valley  of  Bergum. 
Highest  point  7,718  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Albumin.  (.<4«c.  0'ef>g.)  The  river  Tiber. 

Al'buili,  n.  [Lat.,  from  alhus,  white.]  A  t4iblet  on  which 
the  Koiuan  pruitor’s  edicts  were  written;  it  was  put 
up  in  a  public  place,  it  was  probably  called  album 
because  tlie  tablet  was  white.  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  a  list  of  any  body  of  persons,  as  of  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  of  the  jiidices. —  In  our  day,  a  book  which  is 
intended  to  c«mtain  the  signatures,  or  short  verses,  pr 
other  contributions  of  persons  of  note  or  supposed  note, 
is  called  an  album.  Tlie  name  is  also  given  to  a  book 
which  lA  merely  intended  as  a  repository  for  drawings, 
prints,  verses,  and  such  matters.  Tiitling  as  it  may 
appear,  an  album,  in  the  liamls  of  a  person  posse.ssing 
good  taste,  may  be  made  a  very  graceful  article  of  artistic 
decoration.  Some  modern  specimens  are  extremely 
costly. 

Albii'iiieii,  n.  [Lat.,  the  whiU  of  eggs."]  [Chf^in.)  A 
substance  which  forms  a  constituent  principle  of  or¬ 
ganized  bodies.  It  is  common  to  plants  and  animals. 
It  is  found  ill  the  green  fecuhe  of  plants  iu  general,  but 
it  exists  much  more  abundantly  in  animals  than  in 
plants.  Of  the  animal  tliiids,  it  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  Rerniu  of  the  blood.  In  the  animal  solids  it  Ibrms 
the  principal  part  of  all  membranes;  of  the  skin,  of 
fibrin,  the  b;isis  of.iniiscle  or  (iesh,  and  of  tlie  glands.  A. 
thmi  exists  in  tlie  animal  body  in  the  Hnid  and  in  the 
solid  form.  The  best  exam]>ie  of  llnid  A.  is  the  white 
of  eggs,  which  is  nearly  pureallninien,  held  in  solution  in 
water,  and  combined  with  a  small  quaiitiiy  of  saline 
matter,  in  this  state  it  is  a  tasteless,  somewhat  glairy, 
colork^s  liquid,  solui>le  in  cold  water.  If  exposed  to  a 
he.it  of  160'^  F.,  it  is  readily  coagulated,  and  becomes 
then  ins(duble.  A.,  like  most  other  animal  substances, 
U  composed  of  carbon,  liydrogen,  oxygen,  and  niirogeii 
In  th  5  proportions  of:  C.  52'8y ;  Jl.  7*54;  0. 28*87 ;  N.  15-70 
^lOO.  From  its  property  of  coagulating  by  heat,  A.  is 


of  great  use  in  the  clarification  of  liquids.  Being  ren¬ 
dered  solid  l)y  the  application  of  heat,  it  entangles  ail 
the  suhstaiices  not  held  in  solution  by  the  Hnid,  and 
carries  them  with  it  to  tlie  surface  in  the  form  of  scum. 
—  U  is  a  sure  and  efTectual  antidote  against  the  corrosive 
sublrmab'y  or  bichloride  ol  mercury,  whicli  is  one  of  tlie 
most  virulent  of  the  mineral  poisons. 

{Hot.)  'I  lie  8nl*stance  wliicli  in  some  seeds  is  inter- 
po.sed  between  tlie  embryo  and  their  coat.  It  varies 
very  much  in  density,  ami  other  cliaraeters  and  is  often, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  a  plant.  In  the  cocoanut.  it 
is  the  meat,  tlie  milk  being  a  Huid,  nncondeiised  portion 
of  it;  in  the  cotlee-.seed,  it  is  the  part  that  is  masted; 
and  in  corn,  it  is  tliat  w  liich  is  ground  into  tiour.  The 
oil  of  the  cswtor-oil  plant,  and  of  the  pop[iy,  the  aroma 
of  the  nutmeg,  and  llie  greasy,  nutritions  snh^tance  tliat 
forms  chocolate,  are  nit  ilie  )>rodnce  of  allmmen.  This 
substance  in  tiie  beginning  is  of  a  pulpy  natnro,  and  Is 
the  matter  in  wdiicli  the  young  eml*ryo  tir.st  makes  its 
appearance:  in  this  state  it  is  present  in  all  plants;  but 
as  the  emliryo,  for  the  nutriment  of  wliic-h  it  is  destineil, 
increases  in  size,  the  albumen  is  gradually  ahsorhed  by 
it,  eitlier  wholly,  as  in  the  turnip,  the  pea,  the  bean,  and 
the  like;  or  in  part  only,  the  residue  being  of  a  consist- 
eiice  varying  between  softness,  as  in  the  poppy,  and  ex¬ 
treme  haruiiess,  us  in  tlie  datc'-palm.  Tlie  composition 
and  essential  properties  of  tlie  vegetable  A.  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  animal  albumen. 

Albii'iueiiize,  v.  a.  {l*liobg.)  To  imprognato  with 
albumen. 

Albiiiii  <»rje'cuin,  the  white  f»ces  of  dogs,  formerly 
u.sed  in  medicine,  and  now  by  tanners  fur  some  secon¬ 
dary  pnrpoH<-s. 

AH>u'iiiiiioi<l,  a.  [Lat.  albumen^  and  Gr.  eidos^  form.] 
Kesembling  albumen. 

Albtiinii)oi4l  iilroiip.  {Chem.)  A  group  of  com¬ 
pounds  of  organic  origin,  compri.sing  albumen,  Jibinu, 
casein,  and  ieguinin.  It  owes  its  name  of  albuminoid  to 
the  general  re^emblance  of  its  members  to  allmmen,  or 
w  bite  of  eggs ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  being 
in  al!  that  of  8  equivalents  ot  the  former  to  1  of  tlie  latter. 

n.  {physiol)  Albuminoid  matter 
jirepared  for  absorption  by  the  process  of  digestion. — 
Wettster. 

AII>ii'iiiiiioii!i«  AbBUMiNOSR,  a.  [Fr.  albumineux.'\ 
Having  the  properties  of  alhutnen. 

An>ii'iiliii4>iiNiioS54,  n.  The  state  of  being  albuminous. 

AlbiiBiiiiiti'rm,  n.  {.Med.)  See  Buioht's  Disease. 

A I  bii<nii‘r'<|  no*  Alfonso  D,  viceroy  of  India,  surnamed 
the  6rrea/,  and  called  the  Portuguese  Mars.  Sent  w’itli  a 
squadron  V)  India,  by  king  Emanuel,  he  arrived  Sept. 
26,  1503,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  took  possession  of 
Goa;  subdued  the  whole  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Sunda 
islands,  and  (lie  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In  1507  he  made 
himself  muster  of  the  island  of  Ormus,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Notwithstanding  hts  great  merits, 
he  did  not  escape  the  envy  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  king  Emanuel,  who  sent  Lopez  Soarez,  the 
personal  enemy  of  A.,  to  fill  his  place.  He  died  a  few 
days  alter  receiving  the  intelligence, at  Goa,  in  1515.  A. 
was  the  first  to  lead  a  European  fleet  into  the  watcu's 
of  the  lied  sea.  That  lie  w’as  a  great  and  enlightened 
man  there  can  be  no  question;  and  this  is  testified  in  the 
rare  fact  of  both  Moors  and  Indians,  after  liis  death,  re¬ 
pairing  to  his  tomb  as  to  that  of  a  father,  to  imjilore 
redress  from  the  cruelty  and  wrong  which  they  were 
doomed  to  suller  from  his  successors.  Fifty  years  after 
his  death,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Portugal. 
Emunnel  ennobled  the  son  of  A.,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  liis  fatlier’s  enterprises. 

Albiiqiicr'qtie,  in  New  Mexico  territory,  a  post-town 
of  Bernalillo  co.,  on  the  Kio  Grande,  abt.  ^  in.  S.W.  of 
l<anta  Fe.  1,307.  Near  it  is  the  military  post  of 

Camp  Vigilance. 

Albii<|ii«r'que,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Estrema¬ 
dura,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  *22  in.  N.N.W.  of 
Badajo/.  P‘  p.  5,470. 

Al'biir^,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  on 
a  penin.suhi  between  the  Canada  lino,  Missisquo  Bay, 
and  Kichelieii  river,  iu  cumumnicution  with  Lake 
Champlain.  Pop.  1,703. 

Al  biir^'  in  a  post-village  in  the 

above  tow’nslilp,  87  miles  N.W.  of  .Montpelier. 

Alblir'iiOliM,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  alburnum. 

[From  Lat.  albus,  wliite]  {JSot.) 
That  jiart  of  the  stem  of  trees  wliicli  limber-merchants 
call  supwood.  It  is  tlie  newly  formed,  unchanged  wood 
lying  immediately  below  the  bark,  ami  is  always  of  a 
very  light  color.  It  is  the  principal  channel  through 
w'hicli  the  crude  sap  is  conveyed  from  the  roots  into  the 
leaves,  and  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  part  in  all 
e.xogenous  trees.  (Sue  Age  of  Treks.)  It  consists  of 
little  besides  vegetable  tissue;  in  which  re.^pect  it  dif 
furs  from  hearlwmni  or  duramen,  wliich  is  vegetable 
tissue  combined  with  solid  secretions,  the  nature  of 
whicli  varies  with  species.  It  is  probably  on  the  latter 
account  that  hearlwood  is  so  much  more  durable  tlian 
sajiwood;  for  all  vegetable  tissue  is  in  itself  eciually 
jierishuble,  and  it  only  ceases  to  be  so  in  consequence 
of  tiie  presence  of  secretions  of  a  less  destructible  char¬ 
acter.  While  many  plants  have  the  alburnum  and 
lieartwoud  distinctly  separated,  tliero  are  others,  tech¬ 
nically  called  whitewooded  trees,  wliich  coii.sist  of  noth¬ 
ing  I'Ut  alburnum.  This  arises  troni  their  not  forming 
any  solid  secretions  which  can  give  durahility  to  the 
Central  parts;  hence  all  such  trees  are  quickly  perish¬ 
able,  and  are  generally  unfit  for  any  but  temporary 
purpo.-^es. 

Albiir'iiiis*  n.  {Zool.)  See  Bleak. 

Arbii$#  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  place  near  Sidon,  in 

Syria,  where  Autouy  waited  lor  the  arrival  of  Cluop>itra. 


All>y,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Tarn,  on 
the  Tarn.  It  is  situated  on  a  lii)),and  has  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  wliieli  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finislied  is 
14H0.  J*t)p.  25,493.  Alby,  formerly  Albiga,  has  suffered 
much  ut  difi'erent  periods  for  its  attachment  to  Protes 
tantism. 

AK'a.  n.  (Znbl.)  See  Auk. 

AI<*a4lo',  71.  See  Ai.ciiD,  and  Alcalde. 

a  celebrated  lyric  jioet  of  Mitylene  In  Lesbos, 
a  contemporary  of  Sappho,  to  wliom  he  paid  Ids  ad¬ 
dresses.  Flourished  about  COO  B.  c.  His  lyric  mn.se  wag 
Versed  in  all  tlie  forms  and  subjects  of  pm-try,  ami  anti¬ 
quity  attributes  to  liiin  hymns,  odes,  and  songs.  Of  all 
liis  works  nothing  but  a  few  IVagmeuts  reinaiu ;  they 
are  found  in  Atlienams. — See  Alcaic. 

AIValiOMt,  n.  See  Alkahest. 

Al0ti'i<*,  n.  [Lat.  alcaiciis.]  {Anc.  Pros.)  A  kind  of  terse 
consisting  of  five  feet,  a  spondee  or  iambic,  an  iambic, 
u  long  syllable,  and  two  dactyls.  It  Ls  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  medodious  of  all  tlie  lyric  mtdres.  Horace 
lias  employed  it  in  many  of  liis  odes.  Gm man  poets, 
too,  have  imitated  it,  as  Klopslock.  It  was  invented 
by  Alcseus. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  kind  of  verse  invented  hy  Alcseus. 

**  And  lake  the  Alcaic  lute, 

Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon’s  lyre.”— j5.  J&nton. 

Alcai^r*  n.  [Sp.  alcaide;  Port,  alcayde-l  The  same  as 
Alcalde,  q.  v. 

Al<*nl'a,n.  [Ar.  f/-caZaa^  a  castle.]  A  very  common 
name  in  the  southern  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  empire 
of  the  Arahs  was  of  the  longest  duration. 

Alcul'a  dc  liiisveTt,  a  town  of  Spain,  )irov.  Valen¬ 
cia  :  pop.  4,954. 

Aloal'a  de  lleiiares,  a  Iieantifnl  town  t>f  Si>ain,  in 
New  Castile,  on  the  river  Henares,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  Ptp.  5,UU0.  It  is  the  liirtliphice  of  Cervantes. 
Tlie  polyglot  bihlc  of  Alcala,  hy  Cardinal  Xinienes,  was 
printed  liere.  It  took  12  years  to  complete  it,  namely, 
from  1502-1517,  and  the  cost  exceeded  :^275.0U0.  It  waa 
the  first  polyglot  Bible  ever  printed.  COO  copies  were 
struck  olt,  3  on  vellum.  One  of  these  three  was  depos 
ited  in  the  royal  library  at  Madrid,  a  2d  in  the  royal 
library  at  Turin;  tlie  3d,  siqqiosed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cardinal  himself,  after  passing  tlinmgh  various 
hands,  was  purcliased  at  auction,  Paris.  1817,  for$17,900 

Alcal'ii  de  l4»!4  <iiaziiles,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov 
Cadiz,  38  m.  E.  of  Cadiz,  and  48  m.  S.  of  Seville.  Pof 
6,516. 

Aleal'a  la  Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen,  on  the 
Gualcoton,  2.700  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  30  m 
VV.S.W.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  6,738.  On  the  28th  Jan.,  1810, 
the  French  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town. 

Aleal  atraz,  or  Alcalatraces,  in  California,  a  smal) 
fortified  island,  commanding  tlie  entrance  of  the  Goldeu 
Gate,  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  2}^  miles  N.  of  the 
town.  Called  also  Pelican  Island. 

Aloal'de.  n.  [Sp.,  from  \t.  al-kadi,  judge.]  A  Spanish  or 
Portng.  magistrate,  answering  to  our  ju.stice  of  the  peace. 

Alcaiiie'iieM,  a  Greek  sculptor,  the  disciple  and  rival 
of  Pliidius.  He  was  one  of  llie  tliree  greatest  statnaricn 
of  ancient  Greece,  tiie  others  being  Phidias  and  Pulyole- 
tns.  Fifth  century  b.  c. 

Alc*aiiidies,  one  of  tiie  Agidse,  king  of  Sparta,  sue 
ceeded  ids  fatlier,  and  reigned  37  years.  Lived  h.  c.  900 
and  is  known  by  ids  apothegms. 

Aloa'iiio,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  tlie  Island  of  Sicily,  24  lu. 
W  .S.W.  of  Palermo.  It  is  situated  on  higli  ground,  in  a 
fine,  open,  cultivated  country,  and  is  well  slieltered  by 
large  woods  of  olive-trees.  Pop.  19,518.  Not  far  from 
tlie  town  are  the  ruins  of  Sagilta,  q.  v. 

Areiiiiiz,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Ternel,  in  Aragon, 
on  the  Guadaluupe.  There  are  in  this  vicinity  rich 
mines  of  alum.  J*(p.  6,400. 

Alcaik'iia,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Henna. 

Alcaii'tara,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  MaiN 
anhuo,  on  a  hill,  25  m.  N.W.  of  San  Luis  de  Maran- 
hao.  The  surrounding  territory  is  productive  of  excel¬ 
lent  cotton  ami  rice;  and  the  salt  lakes,  a  iittlo  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  might  yield  the  hugest  supplies,  if  they 
were  properly  managed.  ]*op.  aiiout  10,000. 

Alcantara,  a  foi  titled  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  prov.  of  Estremadura;  —  the  Nova 
C(vsa7'ea  of  the  Komans.  J*op.  4,273. 

A.  (Order  of.)  At  tiie  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  1213, 
which  was  aided  by  the  Kns. 
of  San  Julian  del  Pereyro, 
the  defence  of  the  town  was 
intrusteii  to  them,  and  they 
thenceforw  ird  assumed  the 
title  of  Knights  of  Alcantara. 

In  1492,  Ferdinand  the  Catlio- 
lic  united  the  olhee  of  Grand 
Master  with  tlie  crown.  The 
ord«T  lias  been  since  aliolisii- 
ed.  At  their  nominations,  tlie 
knights  might  prove  four  gen- 
erationsof  nobility.  The  crest 
of  the  order  was  a  pear-tree. 

Alcaii'tarilla,  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  .Murcia,  5  ni  S. 

\V  .  of  Murcia,  in  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  famous  for  its 
wines.  Pop.  4,088. 

Alcar'az,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  of  New*  Castile,  84  ni. 

from  Albacete.  Tiiere  are  in  p,'  _ ORDER  OZ 

tlie  neighborhood  mines  of  alcantaea* 

zinc  and  cojiper.  Pop.  7,500. 

Alcarra'za,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Ar.  aHkurrds.]  A  vessel  of  ih> 
roub  earlUeuware,  used  for  cooling  liquors. — See  Coolbr. 
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Alcasal'ica,  in  G^rgia^  a  creek  entering  the  Ocmul- 
g«*e  tit  Irwin  co. 

Aloa  xartle  San  Jtiaii«a  town  of  Spain,  proT.  of 
IjH  Mancha,  55  ni.  S  K  of  Toledo.  Vnp.  7,SO0. 

Alce'a,  n.  See  Alth-ba. 

Aloe<lin'i<la‘.  n.  pi.  The  Kingfishers,  a  family 

of  birds,  order  fuaessfirex.  Their  principal  cliarac- 
teristics  are,  a  long,  straigiit,  iiuadrangnlar  hill,  tliick 
and  piiinted;  the  nostrils  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the 
bill  running  obliquely;  the  tail  and  legs  short:  very 
short  tarsi,  ami  tlte  outer  and  middle  toes  united  half 
their  length.  Ponds  and  sloM'  waters  are  their  favorite 
resorts ;  tliey  live  principally  on  fish,  and  are  of  solitary 
iiahits.  Their  plumage  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  or  green 
color.  The  genus  AlceUo  forms  the  type  of  this 
group. 

Alce'^io,  Antonio  DR.  a  native  of  Spanish  America.  He 
spent  'JO  years  of  his  life  in  compiling  a  “  Dictionary  of 
American  History  and  Geography,”  published  in  Madrid, 
1786. 

Alee'do,  or  Orylo.  n.  A  genus  of  birds, 

family  Alcediniihe.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  U.  S.; 
the  common  kingfisher  or  Veryfe  Ifulcgfm,  about  13 
inches  long;  and  the  Texas  kingfisher,  Cergle  Ameri¬ 
cana,  only  8  inches  long.  VVh«*n  watching  for  its  prey, 
the  kingfisher  jierche.s  itself  upon  some  overhanging 
branch,  with  its  long  dagger-like  bill  pointed  dowiiw'ard, 
and  its  eye  intent  upon  the  w’uter  beneath.  Sud<lenly, 
it  darts  downward,  plunges  headlong  into  the  water. 


Fig.  73. — KixoFiSHER,  {Cergle  Halcyon.) 


and  speedily  reappears  wdth  a  minnow  or  other  small 
fieh  between  its  mandibles.  Without  losing  its  hold, 
it  passes  tlie  fish  through  its  hill  until  it  has  fairly 
grasped  it  by  tlie  tail,  and  then  destroys  its  life  by 
smartly  striking  its  liead  three  or  four  times  against 
the  branch,  alter  which  it  gulps  its  prey  at  one  mouth¬ 
ful,  <*xcept  when  it  bears  it  away  to  the  nest  for  the 
supply  of  the  young.  The  fishbones,  scales,  and  otlier 
indigestible  parts  are  alterwiU’d  disgorged  by  the 
mouth. 

Alcew'te,  or  Ai.cbstis.  {Myth.)  Daughter  of  Pideas, 
and  wife  of  Adnietus,  king  of  Thessaly.  Her  husband 
was  sick,  and,  according  to  an  oracle,  would  die,  unless 
some  one  else  made  a  vow  to  meet  death  in  his  stead. 
This  Wiis  secretly  done  by  A.  She  became  sick,  and 
Admctiis  recovered.  Alter  her  decease.  Hercules  vis¬ 
ited  Aihii'  tus,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  lies 
of  hospitality,  and  promised  his  fricml  to  bring  hack 
bis  wife  from  the  infernal  regions.  He  made  good  liis 
word,  compelling  Pluto  to  restore  A.  to  her  husband. 
Kuripides  has  made  tliis  story  the  subject  of  a  trage<ly. 

Al'coslor,  a  parish  and  town  of  Ktigland.  co.  (d'  War¬ 
wick,  16  ni.  W.S.W.  of  W’arwick.  of  parish,  2,128. 

Alclieiiriis  Alclieiii'ical,  a.  Uelating  to  uichemy 
or  produced  by  it. 

Alcfliefil'ietilly,  adv.  In  an  alrliemical  manner. 

Al'clieiiiilla,  n.  {Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  <S^n- 
giiuorOacere.  q.  v. 

Ardiemist,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  is  versed  in, 
alchemy. 

AlolieiiliH'tic,  Alcheinis'tical,  a.  Relating  lo 
alchemy  ,  alcheioical. 

Arcliciilize,  v.a.  To  transmute,  (r.) 

Ardiciiiy,  ALCiiYMY,  n.  [Pr.  alchimie,  from  Ar. 
al‘kimta.\  The  pretended  art  of  making  gold  ami  sil¬ 
ver,  and,  subsequently,  of  preparing  a  universal  medi¬ 
cine.  Tliose  alchemists  who  were  supposed  to  be  skilled 
in  the  art  were  termed  adepts. — In  tlie  opinion  of  the 
alchemists,  all  the  metals  are  compounds,  the  baser  of 
them  containing  the  same  constituents  as  gold,  but 
mixed  with  various  impurities,  whicii,  being  removed, 
the  common  metals  were  made  to  assume  the  propcM'ties 
of  gold.  The  change  was  effected  by  what  was  termed 
Lapis  philosophorum,  or  the  philosoplier’s  stone,  which 
is  commonly  mentioned  as  a  red  powder  possessing  a 
peculiar  smell.  It  is  not  quite  certain  at  wiiat  period 
or  in  what  country  A.  arose;  hut  it  is  generally  siq)- 
posed  that  it  originated  among  the  Arabians  when  they 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  medicine,  alter  the 
establishment  of  the  caliphs;  or  that,  if  it  hud  been 
previously  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Greeks, 
as  there  Is  some  reason  to  suppose,  it  was  taken  up  l>y 
the  Arabians  and  reduced  by  them  into  regular  form 
and  order.  The  Egyptian  Hermes  TrismegUtus  (q.  v.jis 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  alchemists.  For  this 
reason,  chemistry  and  alchemy  received  tlie  name  of 
Hermetic  art;  hut  the  writings  bearing  liis  name  are 
undoubtedly  spurious.  Qeber,  an  Arabian  physician 
who  lived  in  iho  7th  century,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
alchemists  whose  works  are  extant.  After  him,  the 
celebrated  alchemists  are :  AWertus  Magnus^ 


Faymrmd  Lully,  Roger  Bacon,  Arnohlus  dt  Villa  A’ora, 
li'icolas  Flamviel,  Fie.rre  h  lion.,  /V/rari,  Joltn  Isaac 
lioUanduSy  George  Riply,  and  Basil  Valentine.  As  the 
alchemists  were  assiduous  workmen,  says  Dr. 'Tliomson, 
{History  of  Alchemy^—  they  mixed  all  tlie  metals, 
salts,  Ac.,  with  which  they  were  acipiainled,  in  various 
ways  w’ilii  each  other,  and  suhjecttsl  such  mixtures  to 
the  action  of  heat  in  clo.se  vessels,  tlieir  labors  were 
occasionally  nqiaid  by  the  discovery  of  new'  substances, 
possessed  of  much  greater  activity  than  any  with 
which  they  were  previously  acquainted.  In  this  way 
they  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids.  These,  w  hen  known,  were  made  to  act 
upon  the  metals:  solutions  of  the  metals  were  obtained, 
ami  this  gradually  led  to  the  knowletige  of  various  me¬ 
talline  salts  and  preparations,  which  were  iiitrotiuced 
with  considerable  mlvantage  into  medicine.  Thus  the 
alchemists,  by  their  uhsnrd  pursuits,  gradually  formed 
a  collection  of  facts  wliich  led  ultimately  totheestah- 
lishiiient  of  scientific  chemistry.  Modern  chemistry 
places  metals  in  tlie  class  of  elements,  and  denies  the 
possibility  of  changing  an  inferior  metal  into  gold, 
hut  electricity  has  not  said  its  last  w'ord;  and  wlien 
man  will  have  mastered  that  great  power  of  nature, 
many  of  the  elements  w  ill  be  found,  probably,  to  be  only 
compound  bodies.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  metals 
from  other  substances  which  contain  the  ingredients 
composing  it,  and  of  changing  one  metal  into  another, 
or  rather  of  refining  it,  must,  therefore,  he  left  unde¬ 
cided. 

Alcibi'ade^^,  the  son  of  Clinias,  b.  in  the  82d  Olym¬ 
piad,  abt.  450  n.  c.,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  generals  of  Athens  dniing  the  eventful 
period  of  the  Pelopomiesiaii  war.  Descended  on  both 
sides  from  the  illustrious  families  of  his  country,  horn 
to  the  inheritance  of  great  wealth,  endowed  w  ith  extraor¬ 
dinary  he^iuty  of  person,  and  witli  mental  quaiifiaitions 
no  less  brilliant,  it  seemed  evident  from  his  early  youth 
that  he  would  exert  no  slight  influence  over  the  coun¬ 
sels  and  the  fortunes  of  Athens.  The  faults  of  Alcibi- 
ades  were  those  of  a  spoilt 
child  of  fortune:  he  was 
fickle,  selfish,  overhearing, 
and  extravagant.  But  these 
faults  clond^,  not  concealed, 
his  nobler  qualities.  Pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  show  and 
splendor,  a  frequent  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
possessed  of  a  more  criminal 
notoriety  as  a  favored  suitor 
among  the  most  dignified 
matrons  of  Athens,  he  never 
lost  siglit  of  more  manly  ob¬ 
jects  of  ambition  ;  and  he  met 
the  prottered  frieiidsliip  of 
Socrates  with  eageiness,  as 
thesure-st  meaiisof  acquiring 
that  mental  cultivation 
which  at  Athens  was  the 
best,  though  not  the  only  key  to  political  power.  The 
pliilosopher  soon  acquired  over  his  wayw’ard  pupil  that 
influence  whiclt  he  seems  to  have  exercised  over  all 
who  came  within  his  circle:  and  the  close  intimacy 
wliich  arose  between  these  opposite  characters  was 
cemented  by  a  singular  reciprocity  of  benefits.  In  a 
battle  fought  near  l’otida*a.  Socrates  saved  the  life  of 
A.,  and  the  latter  repaid  the  obligation  by  a  similar 
service  at  the  battle  of  Delium.  But  the  influence  of 
Socrates  was  insiiflicient  in  this  case  to  w’ork  a  perma¬ 
nent  change  of  character;  and  the  political  life  of  A. 
pri*ves  tliat  he  had  not  profited  much  by  the  moral  in¬ 
structions  of  his  master.  In  the  Pelononnesian  w'ar,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  with  Lysimachns,  under 
Iv'icias,  in  an  expedition  against  Syracuse;  hut  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  a  charge  of  impiety  wius  preferred 
against  him  at  home.  One  morning  all  the  llermnc,  or 
half-statues  of  Mercury,  whicli  abounded  in  Athens, 
were  fouad  defaced;  ami  on  a  rew'urd  being  offered  for 
the  discovery  ol  the  offenders,  some  slaves  gave  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  was  done  by  A. and  his  drunken  companions. 
For  this  he  was  ordered  home;  but,  fearful  of  the  con¬ 
sequences,  he  withdrew  to  Sparta,  and  stirred  up  the 
Lacediemonians  to  declare  war  against  Athens.  Soon 
after  tliis,  iiowever,  his  friendship  for  the  Spartans  de¬ 
clined.  wlien  he  w'ent  over  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  w'hen  he 
obliged  the  Lacediemoniaiis  to  sue  fur  peace,  made 
several  conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Atliens.  His  popularity  w’as  of  short  duration:  the 
failure  of  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Andros  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  he  fled  to 
I’haniahazus,  whom  he  almost  induced  to  make  war  upon 
Lacedauiion.  This  was  told  to  Lysaiider,  the  Spartan 
general,  who  prevailed  upon  Pharnabazus  to  murder  A. 
Two  servants  wore  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  they  set 
on  fire  the  cottage  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with 
darts  as  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.  He  was  in 
the  46th  year  of  Ills  age;  404  B.  c. 

Alol^<les«  {Myth.)  A  name  of  Hercules,  either  from  his 
strength  (ni/ie),  or  his  great-grandfather,  Alcteus.  — 
Alsu  a  name  of  Minerva. 

AroiftBP,  or  Alcadb,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  Anks,  a  family  of 
birds,  order  Nutatore.<i,  including  the  Auks  proper.  Pen¬ 
guins,  PufliiiK.and  Guillemots.  They  are  oceanic  birds, 
and  have  the  hill  compressed  and  pointed.  The  powerof 
their  wings  as  organs  of  flight  is  generally  very  circum- 
ecribed.but  their  ill  structure  is  admirably  adapted  for  an 
aquatic  life.  The  legs  are  extremely  short  hut  powerful, 
and  placed  so  tar  backward  that,  in  resting  on  the  rocks, 
the  birds  appear  to  stand  in  an  upright  position.  Their 
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food  consists  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  other  marine 
ductions;  but  they  never  resort  to  fresh  water. 


Fig.  75.  —  PENGUIN  {A.  patagonica.) 

Al'cinifis.  Burnamed  J.achim,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who  obtained  that  office  from  Antiochus  Eujiator,  king 
of  Syria,  but  remlered  himself  odious  to  his  countrymen 
by  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  died  two  years  after 
his  election.  Lived  in  the  2d  century  B.  c. 

Areiiiie,  n.  pL  {Zool.)  A  sub-family  of  birds,  fain. 
Alcidee.  The  gen.  Alca,  or  Auk,  forms  the  type  of  this 
group.  —  See  Auk. 

Alciii^4>iiM«  king  of  Phseasia  (O^r/w),  entertained  and 
listened  to  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Ulysses  when 
shipwrecked  on  his  coast;  whence  arose  the  proverb  of 
the  Storiespf  Alcinous  for  inipruhahility. 

Alcjnous,  a  Platonic  pliilosopher,  lived  in  the  2d  cen¬ 
tury,  A.  D.  He  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Plato,”  translated  into  Kngli.sh  by  Stanley. 

Al'eiopo.  n.  {Zool.)  A  gen.  of  Dorsibraiichiate  Anncb 
ides,  distinguished  by  having  two  foliated  gills  and  a 
couple  of  bronchial  tubercles. 

Areipliroii,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greoiau 
epistolary  writers,  fiourisheil  probably  in  the  2d  century 
before  Christ.  We  have  116  fictitious  letters  by  him, 
which  give  a  curious  picture  of  Grecian  manners. 

AlcIVd*  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  an  island 
of  the  \ucar,  25  in.  S.S  W.  of  Valencia.  J*t>p.  13,000. 

Alck'miinr,  or  Alkmaar,  the  chief  town  in  North 
Holland,  19  m.  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  greatest 
cheese-mart  in  the  world,  uiiward  of  4,000  tons  of  that 
art.  being  sold  every  year.  Lat.  52^^  38'  N.;  Lon.  4°  43' 
E.  —  In  1573,  A.  xnas  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
failed  to  take  it,  after  persevering  for  ten  years  in  the 
attempt.  In  1799  it  was  taken  by  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  tn>ops  under  the  Duke  of  York.  Pop.  10.000. 

AIoiiul^'ou,  a  philosopher  of  Ciotona,  and  diBci]>le  of 
Pythagoras  lie  W'a.s  the  fii’st  writer  on  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  ami  believed  in  the  theory  that  the  stars  were 
animated  beings. 

Alcw.bon,  (Myt'i.,)  son  of  Amphiarous  and  Erijihyle  of  Ar¬ 
gos;  clioseiH-hief  of  theseveii  Epigoni,in  which  capacity 
he  to(*k  and  destroyed  Tliebes.  His  fatlier,  going  to  war, 
cliargeil  A.  to  put  t«»  death  Eriphyle,  «  ho  had  betrayed 
him.  He  did  so,  and  was  ]>ursued  by  the  Furies.  An 
oracle  informed  him  that,  to  escape  their  vengeance,  he 
must  re.side  in  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when 
he  was  cursed  by  his  mother.  Heat  last  found  rest,  for 
a  short  time,  on  an  islaml  in  the  river  Achelous.  where 
he  married  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  tlie  god  of  the 
river,  alter  repmliating  his  former  wife,  Arsiiioe.  But 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  peace.  At  the  request  of  his 
wife,  he  altempteil  to  recover  llie  fatal  necklace  of  ller- 
mione  from  his  firmer  (ather-in-law,  the  priest  Phlegeus, 
who  caiiseii  him  to  be  murdered  by  bis  sons. 

Ale'lllSiii,  of  Laceda'inon  or  Sardis,  one  of  the  earliest 
Grecian  writers,  of  whose  poems  only  some  fragments 
remain  in  different  authors.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
tlie  first  writer  in  amorous  poetry.  Flourislieil  672  b.  C, 
a.  Relating  to  the  lyric  ])oet  Aleman. 

Alcmanian  Verse.  {Atic.  Pros.)  A  kind  of  verse  con 
sisting  of  two  dactyls  and  two  troi  hees. 

Ale'iiioiia.  (Myth.)  Dauglitir  of  Electryon,  king  of 
Argos,  ami  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  loved  her,  and 
deceived  her  by  ns.'-uming  the  form  of  her  husband. 
From  this  conuectiuu,  which  continued  for  3  nights, 
sprung  Hercules. 

Al'  1*0,  n.  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  dog  domesticated  in  Peru 
and  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  also 
fouml  in  a  wild  state  in  those  countries.  Its  origin  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

ATooiito,  and  Al<*oliate,  n.  See  Alcohoi.ate. 

Al'i^oliol,  n.  [Ar.  alk-ohl ;  Vr.  alcohol  and  alcoM.]  {Oiem.) 
A  colorless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
well-known  spirituous  odor,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste, 
termed  also  .'ipiril  of  wine,  and  Kthylic  or  vinic  ulcoltol. 
It  is  an  ingredient  of  all  fermented  liquors,  li  consists 
of  vol.  ether  vapor,  and  vol.  vajHir  of  water;  spec, 
grav.  ’7947  at  59:  boiling-point,  173°:  spec.  grav.  of 
vapor,  1*6133.  F/rmulu,  C^H^jO.  It  Inis  never  been 
frtizen,  though  at  166°  below  zero  it  becomes  viscid. 
Brandy  ami  whiskey  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of 
A.  When  inflamed  In  the  open  air,  w4.  burns  with  a 
bluish-white  flame,  the  product  of  combiKstiun  bein^ 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  Alcohol  furnishes  a  cleanly 
and  valuable  fuel  to  the  chemi.st ;  it  emits  a  high  tern 
perature  during  its  combustion,  and  deposits  uo  soot 
upon  cold  bodies  which  are  intrudu».ed  into  its  flam* 
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It  is  a  solvent  of  great  value.  It  usually  exerts  but 
little  chemical  action  upon  tlie  bodies  which  it  dis¬ 
solves,  and  owing  to  its  volatility,  it  is  easily  expelled 
by  a  gentle  heat,  leaving  the  substances  which  it  previ¬ 
ously  held  in  solution  in  a  pure  state.  It  dissolves 
many  of  the  gJi-ses  freely;  some  of  them,  jis  for  instance 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  cyanogen,  are 
dissolvcnl  by  it  more  readily  than  by  water.  Mt>8t  of 
the  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  the 
edloresoent  salts,  and  those  which  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  are  not  dissolved  by  it.  With  unliydrou.s 
saline  bodies,  it  forms  the  compounds  termed  atcohul- 
ates.  Alc<diol  likewise  dissolves  many  orgsinic  bodies 
freely,  sucli  us  the  resins,  the  essential  oils,  tlje  vegetable 
alkaloids,  and  many  of  the  vegetahle  ivcids.  It  also  dis¬ 
solves,  more  sparingly,  sugar,  and  the  soaps  of  pota.>h. 
Soda,  ami  ammouia;  but  the  fats  and  liner  oils,  with 
the  exception  of  c;iStor-oil,  are  dissolved  by  it  in  but 
small  quantities.  —  Preparation.  Alcohol  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  subjecting  to  distillation 
any  saccharine  solution  that  hits  uudergime  fermenta¬ 
tion;  tor,  Itoiiig  more  volatile  than  water,  it  passes  over 
ill  the  tirst  part  of  the  distillation,  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  water.  By  repeated  recliftcatiou,  it  may 
be  concentrated  till  it  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
water.  Beyond  this  point  the  water  adheres  to  it  so 
stt*ongly  that  it  requires  a  different  process  fur  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  last  portions  : — it  is  tirst  rectified 
from  ciiarcoal,  with  a  view'  of  retaining  all  essential 
oils  to  which  the  peculiar  odor  or  flavor  of  different 
spirits  are  mainly  owing,  and  is  then  mixed  with  about 
half  its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  or  four  days;  the  lime  gradually  slakes  and  falls 
to  pejwder,  in  cmisequence  of  its  conversion  into  a  hy¬ 
drate,  at  the  expen.se  of  the  water  in  the  ule<diol ;  then, 
on  applying  the  heat  by  means  of  a  bath  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  pure  spirit  may  bo  distilled  off,  the  hydrate 
of  lime  retaining  the  water  at  temperatures  far  above 
300®  F.  Any  traces  of  water  w'hieh  it  may  still  retain 
are  removed  by  a  second  distillation  from  quicklime,  or 
from  caustic  baryta.  The  alcidiol  thus  obtained  is 
anhydrous,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  absolute  alcnh'/l. — 
As  A.  mixes  w*ith  water  in  all  proportions,  it  is  often 
iin|>ortaiit  to  determine  the  amount  of  A.  contained  in 
the  mixture.  That  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  Al- 
COHOI.METER,  q.  V, 

(Physiol.)  As  a  drink,  A.  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
antagonists  of  life.  W’hen  pure,  it  is  a  deadly  poison ; 
when  diluted,  its  poriiicious  effects  are  not  so  rapid,  of 
course,  but  it  i.s  ever  injurious  to  health.  The  able  and 
recent  researches  of  Dr.  K.  Smith,  and  MM.  Lalleman*!, 
Duroy,  and  Berrin,  have  positively  proved  that  A.  is  not. 
in  any  case,  a  food,  as  it  is  too  generally  believed;  and 
that  it  is  neither  transformed  nor  destroyed  within  the 
organism.  A.  does  not  assimilate;  it  p:isses  out  of  the 
stomach  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
entered  it.  It  show.s  itself  in  the  breath  of  the  habitual 
drinker,  in  his  perspiration,  his  evucu.ition.  It  is  still 
alcohol.  Part  may  be  retained  in  the  blood,  which  it 
thins  ami  weakens.  For  explaining  the  elfects  of  alco- 
liolic  inebriation,  it  is  said  that  A.,  taken  in  large  doses, 
is  at  first  intensely  stimulating,  but  lliat  a  secondary 
depres.sion  quickly  arises,  whb'h  di.sturbs  all  the  iiitei- 
lectual  powers.  We  believe  it  highly  improper  t(»  give 
the  naiiio  of  stimulant  to  the  elTect  of  A.  on  tito  mental 
faculties.  A.  does  not  stimulate;  it  paralyzes.  This 
will  be  easily  understood.  —  As  opium,  ether,  and  chloro¬ 
form,  A.  is  a  narcotic.  The  narcotics  which  especially 
affect  the  brain  may  exercise  their  depressing  infiuence 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  that  organ,  at  once,  more  or 
less  incapable  of  ministering  to  any  mental  operation; 
or  they  may  lessen,  at  first,  only  its  capacity  icr  giving 
effect  to  certain  kinds  of  mental  energy,  as  it  occurs 
when  a  large  dose  of  A.  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
first  warning  of  alcoholic  inebriation  is  flushing  in  the 
face,  an  occurrence  which  indicates  that  the  blood  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  saturated,  the  cervical  sympathetic  is 
beginning  to  be  paralyzed.  It  is  about  this  period  that 
the  drinker  fimls  himself  in  unnaturally  high  spirits; 
that  his  animal  passions  are  more  prominent;  that  feel¬ 
ings  of  vanity  carry  him  away  in  garrulity  of  talk, 
and  that  whatever  sentiineutaiism  there  may  be  in  his 
nature,  is  apt  to  come  out.  often  ludicrously  enough. 
The  clue  to  a  right  appreciation  t»f  the  successive  phe¬ 
nomena  is  this :  that  the  feelings,  onlinarily  suppressed 
by  voluntary  effort,  are  displayed,  by  the  removal  of  the 
customary  veils,  in  the  order  of  their  concealment. 
Ue.tson  and  prudence  and  the  moral  sense,  which  form 
tlie  Tarnish,  mostly  a  thin  one,  superimpused  upon  the 
sensuous  nature,  vanislt  simultaneously  with  the  faculty 
of  estimating  ideas  of  time  and  Sjiace,  ami  with  the 
power  of  accurate  co-ordination  of  the  muscular  move¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  inebriation.  The 
effects  of  A.  proceeding  gradually  to  develop  them¬ 
selves,  tlio  nerves  of  sensation  are  completely  paralyzed, 
and  the  drunkard,  then  voiceless,  fall.s  to  the  rank  of 
an  animal  of  the  lowest  class.  This  is  the  second 
stage,  characterized  by  the  stupidity  of  the  face.  At  last, 
paralysis  extending  itself  ro  the  nerves  of  motion,  leaves 
tile  liudy  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  After  this 
regularatid  progressive  extinction  of  the  vital  properties 
of  the  Tarious  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  a  fourth 
and  last  stage  may  follow,  if  the  quantity  of  the  absorbed 
A.  was  considerable;  the  juiralysis  resiches  the  heait, 
and  death  is  the  immediate  conseijuence,  exactly  as  it 
occurs  with  other  narcotics. —  In  the  recovery  from  the 
poisonous  influence  of  A.,  the  brain  is  the  first  to  lose 
the  influence  of  the  poison.  As  a  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  consciousness  which  tliis  brings  about,  the 
Blind  takes  cognizance  of  the  condition  of  the  still 
half  devitalized  sensory  nerves,  and  there  is  therefore  | 
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n.sually  the  sensation  of  neuralgic  pain,  often  followed 
by  vomiting  and  muscular  tremor.  When  .4.  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  In  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  azure  coloration  takes  place. 
This  test  is  so  sensitive,  it  is  affirmed,  that  so  small 
a  quantity  of  A.  as  .1066  part  of  a  grain  may  be  de¬ 
tected. 

Al'ooliolatc,  Alcoliale,  Alcoate,  n.  [Fr.  a^o 

holat.]  ((Viem.)  Crystallizable  (‘ompuu^d^  formed  by  the 
combination  of  Hiihydrous  ulcoliol  with  many  anhy¬ 
drous  saline  bodies  in  definite  proportions, and  in  wbich 
the  aleuhol  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization.  The  chloridfs  and  tlie  niVrufcs oiler  the  best 
examples  of  the  formation  of  alcohoiates. 

Ali*oliorio«  a.  [Fr.  alcoholique..]  Pertaining  to,  contain¬ 
ing,  or  having  the  properties  of,  alcidiol. 

ASi'oliolizu'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  The  act  of 

rcclil>  ing  spirits. 

AlVoliolizc,  V.  a.  [Fr.  alcoholiser.]  To  convert  into  alco¬ 
hol  ;  lo  rectity  spirits. 


Alooliol^iiietor,  Alcoholom'b- 

TKH,  A  l.0o0Ml.Tt,Il,  «.  [Fr.  ulcoholo- 
'niHre.'\  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  tlic  streiigtli  of  spirits,  and 
usiiall}'  made  of  glass,  in  the  form 
represcnto<l  (/h’i/.TO).  This  is  the 
Oay-Lusmes  A.,  the  simplest  and 
tlie  best  of  all.  The  stem  is  divided 
Into  lUO  degrees;  it  sinks  to  0®  or 
A  in  pure  water,  and  to  100®  or  B 
in  pure  alcohol.  If  it  sinks  to  56®, 
it  indicates  that  the  liquor  con¬ 
tains  55  per  cent,  alcohol  and  45 
per  cent,  water.  This  instrument 
is  only  accurate  at  the  temperature 
of  15®  C.  If  the  temperature  is  dit- 
ferent,  the  indication  of  the  Alcohol- 
meter  must  be  corrected  by  means 
of  table.s  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
to  be  seen  in  special  books. 

Aloolioliiict'ricat,  a.  Relating 
to  the  alcoholmeter. 

A  leoliolom'ot  ry ,  At.coom'etrt, 
w.  The  process  of  a>certHining  the 
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strength  of  alcohol  by  determining  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  contained  in  it. — See  Alcoholmeter. 

Ali*o'lia«  in  Michigan,  a  county  bordering  on  Lake 
Huron,  ami  drained  by  the  Au  Sable  river.  Area,  about 
6:{0  s(|.  m. ;  pop.  696. 


Alcooiiiot/rioal,  a.  See  Alcoholmetrical. 
Alfooiii'cter,  m.  [Fr.  alcoometre.]  See  Ai.coholmrter. 
AlVora,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  48  m.  N.  of 
Valencia ;  pop.  5,609. 

AI'<*oran«  «.  See  Koran. 

Alearan'ic,  Alcoran'ish,  a.  Relating  to  the  sacred 
iHiuk  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  to  Moliammedanism. 


Alcoraii^iMt«  n.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter 
of  the  Koran  or  Alcoran. 

Arcorii***,  in  /owa,  a  village  of  Adair  co,,  160  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  Iowa  city. 

Ale4»t.t,  Louisa  Mat.  See  p.  201. 

A1  cove,  n.  [Fr.,  probably  from  Ar.  aUlatthan,  a  tent.] 
(Arc/i.)  This  word  strictly  means  a  recess  in  a  chamber 
for  the  reception  of  a  bed,  separated  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  room  by  c<)lumiis,  untie,  or  balusters.  The 
French  w'ere  particularly  partial  to  the  alcove,  using  it 
almost  always  for  state  IkmIs. — The  term  is  comnumly 
applied,  ill  England,  to  ornamental  and  covered  seats  in 
gardens. 


Al'cove,  in  Wixenn^n,  a  post-village  of  ITond  du  Lac 
CO..  70  III.  N.K.  of  Madison. 

Al’covy  Kiver,  ^ec  Ulcofaumachee. 

Al'coy,  a  town  of  Spain,  i»rov,  Valencia,  24  m.  N.  of 
Alicante.  7bp,  of  town  and  district,  27,0(J0.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  among  hills,  at  the  source  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  wliich,  35  m. further,  falls  into  the  Mediterraueau 


near  Gondia 

Al^ouiit,  or  Albiniis,  Fi.accus,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  persons  of  the  Sth  century.  B.  at  York,  or  in 
Scotland,  in  732,  lie  w’as  made  abbot  of  Canterbury. 
Charlemagne  l)ecame  ueqiiainted  with  him  in  Parma, 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  whence  he  had  brought  the 
pallium  for  a  friend.  At  the  invitation  of  tiie  emperor, 
he  Consented  to  come  to  France.  Soon  after  he  arrived, 
780,  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  several  rich  ab¬ 
beys.  Blit  the  principal  ocenpatiun  of  Alenin  was  ns  a 
public  teacher  of  what  was  then  called  the  lotum  scihile, 
or  entire  circle  of  human  learning.  In  this  cajiacity 
he  was  frequently  lionored  with  the  attemlance  at  lii.s 
lessons  of  the  emperor  liimself,  liis  children,  and  the 
lords  of  the  court.  The  eelmol  tiins  established  by 
Alenin  is  considered  by  French  antiquaries  as  the  germ 
from  which  the  University  of  Paris  originated.  In 
796,  the  emperor  gave  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  where  lie  established  a  school,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  greatly  celebrated.  A.  died  in  804,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chuich  of  St.  Martin.  Over  his  remains  was  in- 
Bcribe<i,  on  a  plate  of  copper,  an  epitaph  c«»mpo8etl  by 
himself,  of  which  the  following  are  two  of  the  lines: 

Quod  Qunc  es,  fueraia.  f&mosua  in  orbe,  viator ; 

Kt  quod  uuiic  ego  sura,  tuquo  futurua  eris.” 


The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1617,  (1  vol.  folio.) 

Al'oyon,  n.  See  Halcyon. 

Alcyo'iiacoa,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  snb-ord.  of  polyps, 
ord.  Alcyonaria.  It  comprises  polypi-s  which  are  (ui- 
binate  at  the  base,  and  which  are  found  inciusting 
foreign  bodies.  It  embraces  4  Wiux.,  Alcyonido",  Aeni- 
da>,  Orrmdaridee,  and  'I*ubiporid(P. 

Alcyoiia'ria,  n./>7.  (ZoCd.)  An  ord.  of  polyps,  con¬ 
taining  those  which  have  well-developed  uctinal,  mural, 
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and  abactinal  regions:  eight  long,  pinnntely-lobed  ten¬ 
tacles  around  a  narrow  disk;  and  which  are  uiiiied 
by  budding.  It  comprises  3  sul^-urd., — Pennutulacta, 
Gorgonacea,  and  Alcyonacea. 

Alcy'oiie,  or  Halcyone.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Eolus. 
JShe  maiTierl  Ceyx.  who  was  drowned  us  he  was  going 
to  coiisntt  the  oracle.  I\  Inm  she  found  his  lM>dy  lying 
on  the  sliore,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was, 
with  her  hushuiid,  changed  into  birds  of  the  same  name, 
with  power  to  keej)  the  waters  calm  while  they  built, 
and  sit  on  their  nests  on  tlie  siirlace  of  the  ocean. 

Aia'Y'une.  (Myth.)  One  ol  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  I  leione.  8he  had  Arelhusa  by  Neptune, 
and  Eleiitliera  by  Apollo.  Mie,  wiili  her  sisters,  was 
changin!  into  a  coiistellation.—See  Pliiaoes. 

Alcy'oiie.  (Auc.  Gctg.)  A  town  of  Thessaly,  where 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  s  lather,  lost  one  of  his 
eyes. 

AI<*y'oii<*,  n.  (A.'trnn.)  A  star  of  the  Td  magnitude, 
the  brightest  among  the  sometimes  for  that 

reason  called  the  laglit  of  the  Pleiades. 

Aloyonia  Pains.  Anc.  Grog.)  A  lake  of  Corinth, 
wbo,*«e  depth  the  emperor  Nero  attempted  in  vain  to 
fathom.  Nocturnal  orgies  were  uiiiiuully  celebrated 
there  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

AIc*y«n'ic.  «.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Alcyonidie. 

Al<*yoii'i<la‘,  n.pl.  (ZoCL)  A  lam.  of  ptdyps,  sulMud. 
Alcip-nacra,  containing  those  in  which  the  polyps  are 
united,  forming  lobed  or  arborescent  clusters  ol  fleshy 
or  coriaceous  texture,  filled  with  calcare<»U8  particles. 
The  cells  occupied  by  the  jKjlyps  are  placed  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  ot  cuiiafs  wliicli  run  through  tin*  polypouom, 
and  whicli,  by  their  union  with  each  other,  serve  to 
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maintain  a  communication  between  the  individnal  po 
lypes  constituting  the  mass.  The  A.  are  always  at 
tached  to  submarine  bodies.  The  gen.  Alcyonium  is  tht 
principal  one. 

Al'eyonite,  n.  (Pal.)  A  fossil  zoopliite,  found  in  chalk 
formations. 

Al'oyon  i  mil,  n.  { Zool.)  A  gen.  of  polyps,  fam.-4  Icyonidce. 

Al'oyon  ill  III  ]lIaro.  (Anc.  Gtuy.)  A  name  given  to 
that  portion  of  t he  Siiius  Corinthiaens,  orGulfof  Lepanto, 
which  lies  between  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium  and 
the  coast  of  Megaris. 

Aid,  or  Ai.hE,  a  river  of  England,  in  Puffolk,  rising  near 
Framlinghani  and  joining  the  North  sen  at  Oxford. 

Aldo’brn.  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  composed  of 
three  separate  parts,  having  a  connection  by  coral 
rocks.  Lat.  9®  26'  S. ;  Ion.  46®  35'  K. 

Al'iinn,  a  river  of  Siberia  which  rises  on  the  confines  of 
China  and  joins  the  Lena,  at  lat.  66®  12'  N.,  Ion.  129® 
40' E.  There  are  several  towns  upon  its  banks,  and  in 
a  course  of  300  miles  it  is  fed  by  various  tributaries. 

Al'llail  HIOlintalliM,  an  E.  Siberian  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  terminating  at  Behring’s  Strait,  average  height 
4,000  ft.  A  branch  which  traverses  Kamtschatka  reaches 
an  elevation  of  10,548  ft.  and  in  Kliutshewskuja  attains 
15,763  ft.  —  See  Altai. 

Ald'boroii^li.  a  market-town  in  the  IVest  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England;  jmp.  of  towu  and  i)arish  2,438. 
Thi.s  is  a  jdace  of  great  antiquity,  su]>posed  to  havebesn 
the  ca))ital  of  the  Brigantes,  the  most  p(»werful  of  the 
natioii.s  of  Britain  before  the  conquest  ol  that  pe<»ple  by 
the  Boiunns.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  remains, 
which  attest  tlie  former  greatiwss  of  the  place,  go  no 
further  than  the  Roman  dominion.  Under  that  people 
A.  had  the  name  of  Isurinm. 

Aldborouoh,  or  Aleborough.  another  town  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  Aide,  94  miles  from  London.  The 
encroachments  of  the  sea  have  made  it  lose  its  former 
importance.  It  is  a  sea-bathing  resort;  I>op>  of  parish 
1,627. 

Aldeb'arnn,  n.  [Ar.]  (A.dron.)  The  Arabic  name  of  » 
large  and  brigiit  star  of  tlie  first  magnitude,  calliHl  ic 
modern  catalogues  .4.  Tauri,  situated  in  the  eye  of  the 
constellation  Taurus,  whence  it  is  called  also  by  the 
Arabs  ytin  a/  T’/mwr,  the  bull’s-eye.  It  is  tbe  bright  star 
in  the  gjoup  of  the  Hyades.  Its  light  is  rather  reddish, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  become  remarkable  as  having 
been  frequently  occulted  by  the  moon,  and  having  ex¬ 
hibited  the  eiirmus  phenomenon  of  projection  on  the 
moon’s  disk.  It  is  easily  found  in  the  heavens  by  the 
followingdirections.  If  a  line  be  dniwn  through  tlie  three 
conspicuous  stars  forming  the  bell  of  Orion,  toward  the 
head,  it  passes  just  below  Aldebaranand  tlie  Hyades;  if 
toward  the  feet ,  it  pa8^e8  through  Sirius,  which  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  belt  as  Aldebnran.  Itcomes 
to  the  meridian  at  9  o'clock  ou  the  luth  of  Jaxu 
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Alclpg-  re'vor,  IIeinricr,  a  German  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  a  pupil  and  successful  imitator  of  Albert  Durer. 
H.  in  Westplialia  in  1502,  d.  156*2. 

A1(leli.v<leic,  a.  Denoting  an  acid  prepared  from  an 
aldeljyde. 

n.  pi,  [A  contraction  from  alcohol  dehy^ 
alcoliol  deprived  of  its  hydrogen]  {Cheni.) 
The  name  of  a  series  of  compounds  prodm^ed  by  tlie  ox¬ 
idation  of  the  alcohol,  less  hignly  oxidized  llum  the 
acids,  and  standing  in  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  alcohol  and  the  acids.  The  characteristic  reaction 
of  the  series  is  the  formation  of  definite  compoumls  witli 
the  acid  sulphites  of  alkali  metals.  AUlehyile  is  a  volatile 
inllaminal)le  liquid,  witli  a  i)eculiar  pungent  irritating 
odor,  wiiicli  lias  a  fanit  resemblance  to  that  of  ajjples. 
It  is  oI>taiued  hy  a  gradual  oxidation  of  alcoljol  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  F'li-ni.,  €21140.  It  may  he  mixed  in  all 
]U'oportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  It  can 
scarcely  i>e  exposed  to  the  air,  without  absorbing  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  it  then  forms  an  acid  compound.  See  p.  201. 

Al'Ut^ii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  CO.,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  P>p.  722. 

Ar^len,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  in  Hardin 
CO.  —  Akien  Villaije  is  on  tlie  Iowa  river,  ab.-ut  70  miles 
N,  hy  E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  739. 

ArUeii,  in  Ntio  VorlCy  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  22  rn. 
S.  of  Buffalo.  P>p.  2,547. 

Arden,  in  IFii’consin,  a  township  in  the  S.E.  of  Polk 
CO.  Pop.  .390. 

Ardeiiville,  in  Penna.,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Ar<ler,  n.  Old.)  SeeAi.NUS. 

Al'<lerba*ooK,  in  Ai'kansas,  a  post-office  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  co. 

Al'derbury,  a  small  town  of  England,  county  of  Wilts. 
3  m.  from  Salisbury.  ]^o]>.  l,43?s.  At  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  is  Clarendon,  where  formerly  stood  a  mansion, 
which  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  early  English 
mouarchs.  In  it  Parliament  {issombled,  and  Henry  II. 
enacteil  tlie  celebrated  Slat,utes  of  Clarendon,  framed  to 
chock  the  encroachments  of  Catholicism. 

Al'dor  Creell,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Oneida 
co.,  107  m.  \V.\.W.  of  Albany. 

Al'derly,  in  Illinois,  a  jiost-village,  cap.  of  Mercer  co., 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Mississippi  river,  and  about  75  m.  W.N.W. 
of  I’eoria. 

Al'derinan,  r.;  pi.  Aldeumbx.  [.A.  S.,  ealiennan, 
from  ealder,  older,  and  man,  a  man.]  Princes,  earls, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  othei  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  were  generally  termed  ald>^niien  by  the  Anglo- 
SaxoiH.  But  besides  this  gent?ral  signification  of  the 
word,  it  was  also  applied  to  c-Ttiiii  officers  in  particu- 
lai’;  thus,  there  w.is  au  A.  of  all  Euglaiiti  {aklerniatifius 
totius  Anglife),  the  nature  of  wlioso  office  has  not  been 
well  ascertaiuod.  There  was  also  a  kings  .1,  (ald/’r- 
mannas  r^gis),  who  has  been  ^apposeil  to  have  been  Jin 
occasional  judge,  with  authority  to  administer  justico  in 
partial  districts.  There  were  also  .1.  of  cities,  i»oroughs, 
and  castles,  and  A.  of  hundreds,  upon  wiiose  particular 
functions  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  Aldonnen.  at  present, 
are  olficers  associated  witli  the  mayor  of  a  city,  for  the 
administration  of  municipil  governments,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  —  In  some  places  they  act 
as  judge-s  ill  certain  civil  and  criminal  laises. 

Al'deriiatincy.  and  Arderauaiiry,  n.  The  quality 
or  offi -e  of  an  aldoriuaii. 

Al'domukril'ic,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  an  aider- 
man. 

Al'derman-liUe,  and  Alderman ly,  a.  Like  an 
alderman. 

Al'dermaiisliip,  n.  The  condition  of  au  alderman. 

Al'derii,  a.  Matte  of  nhlcr. 

Al'der  ney.  or  Aurijyniy,  an  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Englisii  Oiiaunel,  55  m.  S.  from  the  i.sle 
of  Portland,  and  18  m.  W.  (»f  (.'ape  La  Hogue  in  Nor- 
mainly.  The  channel  between  A.  ami  the  latter  is  dan¬ 
gerous  in  stt)rmy  weather  from  the  strength  ami  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  tide.  This  isle  is  about  3}/^  miles  iu  lengtli, 
by  in  breatitli.  It  is  celebrated  /or  its  hreedof  cows 
(see  Ox).  J*op.  4  932. 

Al'dorsUot,  ami  ALPEasaoTT,  a  pari.sli  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants.  J*op.  16,720.  Tiiero  is  here,  since  1854,  a  per- 
maiieut  camp  of  2o,000  men. 

Al'dic,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  on 
fattle  river,  ll.t  m.  X.  of  Richmond. 

Al'di  lie  KditioiiK.  (Bihli  g.)  The  name  given  to 
the  work.s  whicli  proceodeil  from  the  press  of  the  family 
of  Aldus  Manutius.  —  See  Manuti*  5. 

Aldobraiitl'iiiK  8ee  Clement  VIII. 

Aldrovaii'dtis,  Ulysses,  au  Italian,  distinguished  as 
a  natural  hi.storian.  B.  at  Bologna  iu  1522,  d.  1607. 
After  pis.sing  a  life  devoted  to  the  mo.st  exalted  pur¬ 
suits.  ami  bringing  together,  at  vast  labor  and  ex[)ense, 
a  m  agnificent  collection  of  minerals,  j>laiits,  and  ani¬ 
mals,  he  died  in  an  hospital,  whici.  ne  was  compelled  to 
♦inter  on  account  of  his  jiovt^rty. 

Ald^'loiie  Moor,  a  parish  and  town  of  England,  co. 
of  Ciimberlaml,  Leath  wani,  on  tlm  hol  der  of  Northum- 
horland.  The  town  stands  on  a  liill  washed  hy  the 
Tyne.  Pop.  of  parish,  6,404.  It  is  chiefiy  celebrated  for 
its  lea<l  mines. 

Al'du*i.  See  Manutius. 

Ale,  «.  [A.  S.  eale,  eala,  aloth,  from  ai'lan,  to  inflame.] 
.An  amber-colored,  malt,  fermented  lif[uor,  differing 
from  beer  chiefly  by  its  strength  and  tlio  quantify  of 
paccharine  matter  remaining  nnfermenteii.  Common 
beer  has  only  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  brown  ale 
hiis  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  sL  '  ngest  Burton  ale  i.s 
made  with  the  best  pale  malt,  and  contains  as  much  as 
8  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  'J’he  Scotch  aUs  also,  esjiecially 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Prestonpans,  wliicli  have  a  high 
reputation,  contain  a  very  small  amount  of  hops,  and 
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are  distinguished  for  their  vinous  flavor.  India  pair  air 
differs  from  utheis  chielly  in  liaving  a  larger  quantity 
of  hop.s.  The  use  of  an  intoxicating  l)even»ge  coinpo.*>ed 
of  barley  and  other  grain  steeped  in  water  and  after¬ 
wards  fermented,  may  be  traced  in  ^everai  parts  of  the 
aneient  world.  Piiny  states  tliat  iu  his  time  it  was  in 
general  use  among  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  and  under  different  names  in 
Egypt,  ISpain,  and  Italy.  900  years  before  Pliny.  Hero¬ 
dotus  tells  ns  that  ilje  Egyiitiaus  used  a  liquor  made 
of  barley,  an<l  Tacitus  states  that  tlie  ancient  Lermaiis 
fur  their  drink  drew  a  li<]nor  from  barley  and  other 
grains,  and  fermented  it  so  >is  to  make  it  resemble  wine. 
Ale  was  also  the  favorite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes,  and  before  the  introduciion  of  Christianity 
it  was  an  article  of  belief  among  them  tliat  drinking 
copious  ilraughts  of  ale  formed  one  of  the  chief  lelicities 
of  their  heroes  in  the  hal)  of  Odin.  It  is  equally  named 
as  one  of  the  chief  liquors  provided  fur  a  l  uyal  banquet 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  By  a  statute  of 
Henry  111.  (1266i,  the  preami)le  of  which  alliules  to 
earlier  statutes  on  the  same  suliject,  a  graduateii  scale 
Wits  estaldished  for  the  juice  of  ale  thrtiughout  Eiig- 
liiiid.  For  a  long  timeaftei’  the  introduction  of  hops  in 
England,  which  took  jilace  about  tlie  year  1524,  the 
name  Ale  was  restiicted  to  the  imhopped  liijuors  in 
ojqiusitioii  to  the  German  beer  or  liojiped  liquors.  But 
as  now  tised,  the  word  ule  does  not  imply  the  absence, 
hut  only  a  less  projiortion  i<f  hojis. 

Alc'a,  u.  [I  ait.,  a  game  of  hazard.]  {Law.)  The  chance  of 
gain  or  loss  in  a  contract. 

(Conch.)  A  gfii.  of  minute  land-shells,  found  in  marshy 
griuind,  roots  of  trees,  moss,  Ac. 

Ale'a.  (A  nc.  Geog  )  A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  hy  Alens. 
It  had  three  famous  temides — that  of  Diana  Ephesia,  of 
MiinTva  Alea,  and  of  Bacchus.  At  the  annual  lestival 
held  here  iu  Imnor  of  the  latter  deity,  women  w'ere 
beaten  wdtli  scourges,  iu  accordance  with  a  command  of 
the  Delphian  oracle. 

Alealc',  adv.  In  a  leaking  condition. 

(F'aut.)  To  .spring  a  leai.,  is  said  of  a  vessel,  when  a 
leak  commences  in  some  juirt  of  her. 

Al'catory,  71.  [From  alea.]  (Law.)  An  A.  contract  is  an 
agreement  of  which  the  effects,  with  regard  both  to  the 
ailvantages  and  ioases,  whether  to  all  the  parties,  or  to 
some  of  lliem,  depend  on  an  uncertain  event. 

.\le'-berry,  n.  A  beverage  11/Ade  by  boiliug  ale  with 
spice,  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Ale'-I>rewer,  n.  One  who  brews  ale. 

Ale’-coniaer,  Ale'-kenneu,  n.  In  England,  an  officer 
sworn  to  look  at  the  assize  and  goodness  of  ale  and 
beer.  —  Also  an  officer  wiiose  office  is  to  insjiect  the 
measures  used  in  jiiihlic-lionses. 

Ale'cost,  n.  (iiot.)  The  costmary.  BaUamita  vulgaris, 
sometimes  put  into  ale  to  improve  its  taste. 

Alee'tor,  7/.  (Zoul.)  See  Cuiussow. 

Aleotoroin'acby,  n.  [Gr.  akclor,  a  cock,  and  maclu, 
a  battle.)  Cock-figliting. 

Aleo'triires,  7j.  pi.  See  ALECTnuRix.B. 

Alo<‘li*iiri'iiic^«  n.pl.  (Zool )  A  snb-fam.  of  dentirostral 
birds,  ord.  fam.  Muscicapidee. 

Alectryom'aiicy,  and  Alectuom'anct,  n.  [Gr.]  An 
ancient  practice  of  foretelling  events  l<y  means  of  acock. 
Thu  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  traced  on  the  ground, 
and  a  grain  of  corn  laid  on  each;  a  cock  w’as  then  per¬ 
mitted  to  pick  up  the  grains ;  and  the  letters  under  the 
grains  selected,  being  formed  into  words,  vvere  supjjosed 
to  foretell  the  events  desired. — Ency.  Brit. 

Aloe'tlira,  n.  (Zool.)  See  T.alkgallv. 

Ale'ilo^  in  Ikioms,  a  jio.^t-village,  cap.  of  Mercer  co., 
about  75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Peoria;  pop.  1,076. 

AIe'-<lrapei%  n.  A  kecqier  of  an  ale-house. 

Alee',  adc.  [From  a  and  Irr.  In  Fr.  s'ns  k  rent,  under 
the  wind.]  (Haul.)  The  situation  of  the  helm  when  it  is 
pusheil  down  to  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  in  onler  to  put 
the  ship  about,  or  to  lay  her  head  to  the  windward. 

Alel‘1',  o/lc.  On  the  loft,  (r.) 

Ale'lioof.  n.  (Bot.)  A  .species of  groiind-ivy,  the  Neprta 
glechoma,  ord.  Laniiaceu- ;  once  so  called  on  account  of  its 
being  the  chi'ff  ingredien*’  with  which  ale  was  made. 

Ale'»llOUSe,  71.  A  houso  where  ale  and  beer  are  drunk ; 
— dLstinguished  from  a  iacern,  where  wines  and  liquors 
are  also  retailed. 

Arenian,  Miteo,  a  Spanish  writer,  who  lived  in  the 
16th  century,  lie  satirized  the  manners  of  hi.s  country¬ 
men  in  the  masterly  creation  of  Ciizman  de  Alfai'ache, 
a  novel  published  in  Madrid,  1599. 

Alenia^niii,  or  Alleman.m,u.  [0.  Qcv.  Alkmannen. 
from  aVe,  all,  and  Mann  (pi.  Mdnnr.r),  a  man;  —  all 
men,  all  sorts  of  men;  a  Vast  union  of  many  tribes.] 
The  name  of  a  confederacy  of  several  German  tribes, 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, approached 
the  Roman  territory.  Their  principal  abode  was  the 
very  heart  of  Germany,  the  space  between  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  from  this  vital  centre, 
their  sway  seems  to  have  extended  very  far  along  the 
hanks  of  both  those  rivers,  occujiying  the  entire  space 
between  them.  In  the  earliest  jierii>d  of  their  history, 
their  limits  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Maine;  iu  subsequent  ages,  their  terri¬ 
tory  extended  towards  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains. 
Caracalla  first  fought  with  tliem,  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  Rhine,  in  2U,  but  did  not  comiuer  them.  Maxi- 
min  drove  them  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  236,  ami  Posthu- 
mius  pursued  them  into  Germany.  But  tlie  A.  did  not 
desist  from  their  incursions.  Successively  rej)ulsed  hy 
Jjollianus,  the  emperor  Prolms,  and  Constantins  Chlorus, 
they  were  defeated  hy  Julian,  357,  who  forced  their 
princes  to  sue  for  peace.  Valentiiiian  I.  had  almost  in¬ 
cessantly  to  contend  with  them  in  his  own  domain. 
Gratian,  in  377,  fought  with  them  a  bloody  battle,  at 
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Argostnria  (Harbnrg).  In  tlie  middle  of  the  5th  c-en. 
tury,  they  sjiread  over  Helvetia  After  the  great  victory 
gained  by  the  Frankisli  king  Clodw'ig,  at  Tolbiacum,  49(1, 
many  of  lliem  souglit  rehige  with  Tlieodoric  the  Great, 
who  assigned  to  tliem  abodes  in  Rhajtia.  They  considi- 
dated  w'itli  the  Suevi  into  a  dukedom,  called  the  Duchi 
of  Alemannia,  alter  which  their  history  is  absorbed  iu 
the  general  history  of  Germany, 

Aleman'iiie,  v.  Thi'  language  of  the  Alemanid. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Alemanni. 

Aleiii'bort,  Jean  le  Ro.nd  i>’,  b.  at  Paris,  1717,  w'as 
a  natural  ciiihi,  abandoned  1  y  his  mother,  ex jiosed  in 
a  jiulilic  market,  hy  the  church  of  8t.  Jean  le  Kond.  and 
found  by  the  overseer  of  tbe  district,  who  intrusted  liim 
to  the  wife  of  a  pour  glazier.  l/Alemhert  coinnunced 
hi.s  studies  in  tlie  college  of  Mazarin,  where  he  n.ado 
surprisiug  progress  in  inathematics.  \\  hen  he  lelt  col¬ 
lege,  he  returned  to  his  losti  r-inother,  with  whom  ho 
li\ed  altogether  40  years.  Giviiiguj>  all  hojies  of  w  ( allh 
or  civil  honors,  he  devoted  liiinself  entirely  to  his  lavi.r- 
ite  studies.  Some  memoirs,  w  hieh  he  wrote  in  the  years 
1739  and  1740,  procured  him  admissi'  u  to  the  Acadi  my 
of  Sciences,  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  24.  Frein  this  lime 
may  be  dated  the  career  ol  honor  which  ranks  him 
among  the  greatest  bcneliictors  to  science  ol  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1743  lie  produced  liis  treatise  on  dynamics. 
In  *1749  he  solved  the  jirol'lem  of  the  precession  ot  the 
eijuinoxes,  ascertaineJ  its  quantity,  and  e.xjilained  the 
rotation  of  the  terrestrial  axis.  In  1752  he  jmblished 
an  essay  on  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  soiiii  after  ob¬ 
tained  a  pension  from  Louis  XV.  He  next  engaged  witli 
Diderot  in  compiling  the  celebrated  **  Eiic^clojituie,*'  tor 
which  he  wrote  the  jireliniinary  discourse,  whicli  was  so 
excelU'Tit,  that  it  drew  from  t’oiidorcet  the  coinjiliinent, 
that  in  a  century  only  two  or  three  men  ajipeared  ca¬ 
pable  of  writing  such.  While  engaged  on  mathemati¬ 
cal  subjects,  his  name  was  imt  mucli  known;  but  now 
he  became  celebrated  by  works  of  an  historical  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character,  sucli  as  his  “  Philosophical,  His¬ 
torical,  and  Philological  Miscellanies : ”  “Tlie  Memoirs 
of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden/’  and  his  ‘•Elements  of 
Philosophy.”  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  ofl'ered  him 
tlie  office  of  president  of  his  academy,  and  Catharine, 
the  empress  of  Russia,  invited  him  into  her  dominions  as 
tutor  to  the  grand-duke;  but  Alembert  refused  both. 
In  1765  he  published  his  dissertation  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  also  published  nine  volumes  of  mem¬ 
oirs  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  tlie  “  Elements  of 
Music.”  In  1772  he  W'as  elected  secretary  to  Hie  French 
Academy,  and  wrote  the  history  of  70  of  its  numher.s.  D. 
1783.  D’Alemtiert  has  been  held  uji  to  reprobation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religious  opinions.  Nevertheless,  the  pub¬ 
lished  wTitings  of  2>’-4.  contain  no  expressions  oflensive  to 
religion.  Had  it  not  been  for  hisjirivatecorresiiondence 
with  Voltaire  and  others,  w  hich  was  jniMEhed  after  his 
death,  the  world  would  not  have  known,  except  hy  im¬ 
plication,  w'hat  the  ojiinions  of  B'A.  were.  On  this 
jiointwowill  cite  respectable  Catholic  authority.  The 
Bishop  of  Limoges  said,  during  the  life  of  B'A.,  “I  do 
not  know  him  jiersonally;  hut  I  have  always  heard  that 
liis  manners  are  simple,  and  liis  conduct  without  a  stain. 
As  to  his  works,  I  read  them  over  and  over  again,  and 
I  find  nothing  there  except  plenty  of  talent,  great  infor¬ 
mation,  and  a  good  system  of  morals.  If  his  opinions 
are  not  as  sound  as  his  writings,  he  is  to  ho  pitied,  but 
no  one  has  a  right  to  interrogate  his  conscience.”  The 
style  of  B'A.  as  a  writer  is  agreeable,  but  he  is  not 
placed  hy  the  French  in  the  first  rank.  Ilia  mathemati¬ 
cal  works  show  that  he  wrote  as  he  thought  without 
taking  niiuh  trouble  to  finish.  His  exjiression  was, 
‘•I.et  us  find  out  the  thing — there  will  he  jilenty  of  p<  o- 
jdo  to  put  it  into  shape,”  —  uu  assertion  abundantly 
verified  since  his  time. 

Alem'bie,  n.  [Ar.  a/,  the,  and  a  cup.]  (Chrm.) 

An  obsolete  form  of  still.  In  France,  the  term  alembic 
is  used  to  designate  a  glass  still,  consisting  of  a  retort 
and  head. 

Alom'brotBi,  n.  (Chem.)  An  old  term,  which  was  ap- 
jilied  by  alchemists  to  the  poisonous  of  wisdom, 
double  chloride  of  mercury  and  ammonia.  It  was  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

Alomtojo.  See  Alentfjo. 

A'losi,  John  Van,  a  distinguished  Dutch  painter  of  birds, 
landscapes,  and  representiiiions  of  still  Ule.  B.  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1651 ;  D.  1678. 

acity  of  France,  cap. of  thedep.ofthe  Orne, 
in  a  jdain  on  the  Sarthe,  105  m.  W.S.W.  of  Paris. — Alan. 
Cloth,  linen,  tanneries.  Some  liouses  still  make  tho 
celebrated  lace  called  d' Alen^'on.  Tho  A.  diamonds 
are  crystals  of  smoke  quartz  lound  in  neighboring 
granite  quarries.  Pop.  14,760. 

Aloil^tli'«  adv.  [From  a  for  ad,  and  length.]  At  full 
length;  along;  stretched  at  lull  length,  (u.) 

Ale'nio,  Julius,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  propagated 
Christianity  with  great  success  in  China  diu*ing  •  6  years, 
and  wrote  several  books  iu  the  Chinese  language.  D. 
1640. 

Aleiite'jo.,  a  prov.of  Portugal,  between  Lat.  37°  20' and 
39°  40'.  having,  N,  Beira,  S.  Algarve,  E.  Sjiaiii,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  part  of  Estremadura. — Ami,  10, ‘224 
sq.m.  —  Climuie,  hut  and  dry.  Surface  undulating.— 
Rivers,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  l8ado. — Chief  tow7is,  Evora, 
the  cap.;  Bcja,  Villa-Viseosa,  Portalegre,  Elvas,  and  Es- 
tremoz.  Lisbon  is  mostly  supplied  with  corn  from 
hence,  and  rice  is  grown  iu  the  low  grounds ;  vop. 
329.277. 

Alo|>'po,  or  ILiT.EB-E8-SHABBA,  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  cap.  of  a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  in  the  N.  of 
Syria,  on  the  Koeik  (anc.  Chains), 10m.  K.  of  the  Mediter 
ranean.  Lat.  36°  11'  N.;  Lon.  37°  10' E.  The  city  rose 

,  to  importiuice  on  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  and  b» 
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came  the  great  emporium  of  tnule  between  Europ*  and  I 
the  A.  luis  a  castle,  a  Mohamitiedait  cullegu,  with 

numerous  pupils,  many  Christian  schools  and  churches, 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  several  large  inns,  and  many  ex¬ 
tensive  warehouses  and  bazaars.  — Silk,  cottoji, 
gold  and  silver  thread  stalls,  barge  caravans  arrive 
from  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Kurdistan,  and 
Armenia.  Consuls  of  most  European  nations  reside  ui 
Aleppo.  About  dO  m.  N.W.  is  AiigoU  Tagh,  a  mountain 
with  ruins  of  a  convent,  and  a  number  of  ilo8erte<l 
villages,  which  indii-ute  its  Idrmer  pojjuliuisness. 
altout  100,000;  but  previously  to  the  earthquake  of  ISi’i 
it  is  said  to  have  been  upward  of  200,000. 

Atep  pOt  in  Pennsylvania^  a  township  of  Green  co.; 
pnfj.  1,382. 

Alprt%  a.  [Sp.  rt/’eWa,  on  the  mound  or  post  of  the  senti¬ 
nel  on  the  fortillcutiou  or  ranqiart.  j  NVatchful ;  vigilant ; 
ready  at  a  call ;  active;  brisk;  nimble. — AUh-mgli  A.  is 
;ise«l  for  briskness  or  activity  in  general,  it  still  is  most 
appropriately  used  of  cases  in  which,  according  to  the 
etymology,  the  mind  and  Injily  answer  to  some  external 
Call  upon  tliem,  to  bo  on  the  alert,  or  to  he  on  the  look¬ 
out,  ready  to  act  on  sliort  notice,  being  found  prepared. 

{.Uil.)  Cp'tn  the.  alert^ou  one's  guard;  upon  the  watch  ; 
guarding  against  surprise  or  danger. 

Alert\  iu  O  ii'i,  a  post-viliiige  of  Butler  co 

Alert'nesH,  u.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alert; 
uimbleness  ;  sprightliuess. 

Altf'-polc,  Ale-post,  n.  A  pole  or  post  set  up  for  a 
sign  before  an  ale-house. 

Ale'-Hil  ver,  «.  A  rent  or  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  the  sellers  of  ale. 

Alessan'^lria.  (**  City  of  Alexander,”)  a  fortified  town 
of  N.  Italy,  Piedmont,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name, 
on  tlie  Tanaro.  m.  K.S.E.  of  Turin.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
barracks,  and  many  public  etlifices.  J/nu/., silks,  linens, 
woollen  good>i,  stockings,  and  hats.  Ptp.  27,027.  In 
the  extensive  and  barren  plain  of  San  Giuliano,  2  miles 
S.E.  of  A.y  is  the  little  village  of  Marengo,  celebiated 
for  the  great  victory  gained  by  Napoleon  1.  over  the 
Austrians,  on  dune  14,  ISOO. 

Alc.s'^i,  Gal.;U8.  a  famous  architect,  who  planned  the 
moiiiistery  and  churcli  of  the  Eseurial,  the  royal  palace 
near  Madrid.  B  at  Perugia,  1600;  n.  1672. 

Ale^'so^  d*,  Matteo  Px:r;-Z,  an  eminent  painter  and 
engraver,  B.  at  Rome.  Ills  most  celebrated  p<Tlormance 
is  a  gigantic  fresco  figure  of  St.  Cljnstopner,  iu  the 
great  church  of  Seville.  D.  1000. 

Alo'tri.s.  n.  [Gr.  aleiatros,  meal,  from  the  powdery 
dn.st  with  which  the  plant  is  covered. J  A  gen. 

of  the  ord.  IheuioUitracefe.  The  A.  Jarui'isa,  or  star- 
gr;tss,  gnjws  in  low  grounds  iu  the  U.  States  Its  roots 
are  iuten^iely  bitter.  It  is  used  iu  infusion  as  a  tonic 
and  stouiiichic,  and  has  been  employed  iu  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism. 

Aleil'rites«  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  the  ord.  Enphorbiacp.cp 
The  A.  trilnh  i,  a  Molucca  tree,  has  much  reputation  for 
its  nuts,  said  to  be  uplirodisiac. 

Aleii'roinaiicy,  n.  [  ir.J  A  kind  of  divination  by 
rtour,  used  by  the  ancients. 

Aleurt>Jii'eter,  n.  [Gr.  ahurnn,  flour,  and  metron, 
meii.sure.j  An  iustriimeut  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
gluten  in  flour. 

Aleii'tia2i«  or  Aleuta!^,  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in 
the  North  Pacific,  e.vlending  Oetweeu  K.imtscfiatka  in 
Asia,  and  the  peninsula  Alaska  in  .\iueric-a.  They  are 
very  numerous,  occupying  a  circular  area,  extending 
from  lOS'^  to  196°  E.  Ion.,  whose  chonl  is  in  56°  N.  hit., 
and  over  600  m.  in  length.  Behring's  island,  Attoo, 
and  Unulaska,  are  the  largest.  They  are  rocky  au«l 
volcanic,  having  some  volcanoes  iu  cuiistjint  activity. 
Veget.itioa  Hcaacv;  there  are  no  trees  nor  any  plants 
surpassing  the  dimension  of  low  shrubs  and  bushes. 
The  se.is  abound  iu  fish,  and  the  feathered  tribes  are 
numerous.  Ko.ves  are  the  principal  quadrupeds.  Only 
a  few  islands  are  inhabited,  and  the  total  population, 
variously  estimated,  is  about  10,00o.  The  islands  were 
partially  discovered  by  Behring,  in  1741.  Tlie  W.  part 
of  the  chain  belongs  now  to  the  G.  Stiites,  and  the  E. 
to  Russia.  SeeALvsKv. 

Ale' wife,  n.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

{Z'hjL)  The  clapta  serratu,  an  American  fish,  resem¬ 
bling  the  herring. 

Alexau'der  1.,  kingcf  Macedon,  son  of  Ainyntas  I., 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  great  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece,  b.  c.  480. 

Alex.an'oer  II.,  the  ICth  king  of  M  icedon,  w;is  the  son  of 
Amyutas  II.,  ainl  ascended  the  throne  ab«jut  b.  c.  370. 

Alexan'der  III.,  (The  Great,)  s«»ii  of  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Macedon,  Wits  horn  u.  c.  366.  llis  moth>*r  wjis  Olympia, 
the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epiru.s,  thnmgh 
wliom  A.  claimed  a  descent  from  the  great  Phtlnotic 
hero  Acliilles.  The  history  of  .1.  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  worl«l.  Whatever  <lUficulties  we  may 
have  iu  making  an  exact  estimate  of  his  personal  char¬ 
acter,  wo  can  h.irdly  assign  toi>  much  imporiance  to 
the  great  events  <d'  his  life,  and  their  permanent  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  condition  of  tlie  human  race.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  the  great  A.si  itic  monarchy  which  had  so  often 
threateneii  the  political  existence  of  Greece,  the  vic¬ 
torious  progress  of  the  Macedonian  arms  from  the 
plains  of  Thebes  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
the  lleliespuiit  to  the  Nile,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Indus, 
— these  have  forme<l  in  all  ages  the  theme  of  historical 
declamation,  and  are  still  the  subject  of  vulgar  admira¬ 
tion.  But  the  dirtn.sion  of  the  language  and  the  arts 
of  Greece,  the  extension  of  commerce  by  opening  to 
Europeans  the  road  to  India,  the  great  additions  made 
to  natural  science  and  geography  by  the  expedition  of 
.A., — these  are  the  real  subjects  for  enlightened  and 
critical  rauearch,  11'  we  knew  nothing  more  of  A.  than  , 
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that  Aristotle  wa.s  his  master,  the  memory  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  would  preserve  that  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  a 
rare  coincidence  to  fiml  the  greatest  of  conquerors  in¬ 
structed  by  the  first  of  phib»8ojdiers — the  mu.>ter  of  all 
knowknlge  teaching  tlie  future  master  of  tlie  world, 
i^ome  of  the  great  projects  id’  A.  miglit  pa.ss  for  the 
mere  caprice  of  a  man  posses.sed  of  unliiiiit«‘d  power,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  .\iistotle  iiad  given  him  le.ssens 
in  political  M.ieuee,  and  written  for  Ids  use  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  govi  rnmeiit.  That  the  pupil,  amid  all 
his  violence  ami  e.xci'sses,  possessed  a  vigorous  and  clear 
understanding,  with  enlarged  views  of  the  advantiiges 
of  lommerce,  and  of  the  nature  of  civil  government,  is 
amply  confirmed  by  some  of  tlie  most  prominent  events 
of  Ids  life.  Uidorrunately.  .\ristotle  was  not  his  only 
ina-ster ;  the  flattery  of  Lysimachiis,  .and  the  obseijui- 
ousness  of  his  attendants,  conspired  tocherisli  lliose  un¬ 
governable  passions  wldcb  seem  to  have  descended  to 
him  from  both  his  parents. — Ills  first  essay  iu  arms  was 


Fig.  78. — TETR.ADRACHM  OR  FOUR-BRACHM  COIN  OF  ALEXAN¬ 
DER  THE  GREAT. 

{The  reverse  of  this  coin  is  a  figure  of  the  eagle  hearing  Jupiter.) 
uiaileat  the  battle  of  Clneronea,  B.  c.  338,  when  his  father 
crushed  the  united  forces  of  Thebes  and  Athens  with 
their  allies,  and  established  the  .Macedonian  supremacy 
in  Greece.  I’ldlip  was  murdered  during  the  celebration 
of  his  daughter's  marriage,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  setting  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  at  the  head 
of  the  combim-d  force  of  Greece,  and  A.,  in  his  2Uth 
year,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  and  to  the  great  de¬ 
signs  of  his  father.  After  having  punished  Bldlip’s 
murderer,  A.  went  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  received, 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  already  conferred  on  his  father.  After  his 
return,  lie  found  the  lllyrii  ami  Triballi  in  arms,  went 
to  meet  them,  forced  a  passage  through  Tlirace.  ami  was 
everywhere  suceessful.  But  the  Thebans,  having  heard 
a  rumor  of  liis  death,  ha«l  taken  up  arms,  and  the  Atlie- 
nians,  urged  by  Demos  h  -nes,  were  about  to  join  them. 
A.  lia-stened  to  prevent  this  junction,  and  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Thebes,  took  ami  destroyed  lliecity.  6000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  30,000  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity.  The  house  and  lamily  of  the  poet 
Pindar  alone  were  sparetl.  This  severity  terrified  all 
Greece.  Leaving  Antipater  to  govern  in  his  8tea«l  in 
Europe,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  in  tlie  spring  of  334. 
with  30,000  foot  ami  5,000  liorse.  When  lie  iipproached 
the  Graiiicus,  lie  learniMl  that  several  Persian  satraps, 
with  20.000  foot,  and  us  many  horse,  awaited  him  on 
the  other  side.  A.,  without  delay,  b  d  his  army  thnuigli 
the  river,  and  obtitined  a  c«»mplete  victory,  having 
overthrown,  with  his  lance,  Mithridates,  the  son-in-law 
of  Darins,  ami  exposed  liimsblf  to  every  danger.  Most 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  .Minor,  even  Sardis,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victor.  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus  resisted 
longer.  A.  restored  ilemocracy  in  all  the  Greek  cities. 
In  pas.sing  through  Gordinm,  he  cut  tlie  Gordian  knot, 
and  conqnere«l  L\cia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia,  and  C.q>- 
padocia.  But  a  dangerous  sickness,  brought  on  by 
bathing  in  the  Cyihms,  checked  his  course.  On  this 
occasion  he  showed  the  elevation  of  his  character.  He 
received  a  letter  fnim  Parmenio,  saying  that  Philip,  his 
physician,  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  juusoii  him. 
A.  gave  the  letter  to  the  pliysician,  and  at  the  same 
time  drank  the  potion  which  he  had  prepared  for  him. 
Scarcely  was  he  restored  to  health,  when  he  advanced 
toward  the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  whither  Darins  luwl  im¬ 
prudently  betaken  himself,  with  an  immense  army. 
Tlie  second  battle  took  place  near  Issus,  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains.  The  disorderly  masses  of  the 
Persians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  The  treasures  and  family 
of  Dariu.s  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Tlie 
latter  were  treati^d  most  inagnanimously.  A.  did  not 
pursue  Darius,  w’ho  fled  toward  tlie  Euphrates,  but,  in 
order  to  cut  liim  off  from  the  sea,  turin*<l  towanl  Ccel<»- 
Syria  and  Pheenicia.  The  victory  at  Issus  liad  opened 
the  whole  country  to  the  Macedonians.  A.  took  pos- 
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session  of  Damascus,  and  secured  all  the  towns  along 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Tyre,  emboldened  by  the 
sireiigth  of  its  situation,  re.si8tod,  but  was  taken,  alter 
Seven  months  of  incredible  exertion.s,  ami  destroyed. 
A.  continued  his  victorbms  niareli  llirougli  Palestine, 
wliere  all  the  towns  siiiTemlered.  except  Ga/a,  width 
shared  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Egypt,  weary  of  the  Persian 
yoke,  received  him  as  u  deliverer.  In  order  to  contiim 
his  power,  lie  restored  the  lornier  customs  and  leligious 
rites,  and  founded  Alexandria.  At  the  return  of  spi  ing, 
A.  mulched  agaiii.st  Darin.s,  who,  in  the  uieantiuie,  hutl 
collected  all  army  in  Assyria,  and  jected  the  pr<»posuls 
of  A.  for  peace.  A  battle  wa.-'  fiiught  at  Gaugainebi,  not 
tar  from  Arbela,  in  331.  Justin  estimates  the  lorccs  of 
Darins  at  60U,u0i»  men;  Dtodorns,  Arrian,  and  i'Jutarth 
at  more  than  double  that  number.  Niitwithstanding 
tlie  inimeuse  numerical  siqM-riority  of  his  enemy,  A. 
wiw  not  a  moment  doubtful  of  victory.  At  theheail  of 
his  cavalry,  he  attacked  the  Persians,  and  routed  lln  iii 
immediately;  he  then  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  lett 
wing,  which  had  been,  iu  the  mean  time,  severely 
pressed.  His  wish  was  to  take,  or  kill,  the  king  of 
Persia.  The  latter  was  on  an  elevated  chariot,  in  the 
mid.stofhis  body-guards.  These,  when  they  saw  how 
A.  overthrew  everything,  fled.  Darius  then  mounted 
a  horse,  and  fled  likewise,  leaving  his  army,  baggage 
and  immense  treasures  to  the  victor.  Babylon  and  !;>usa, 
wliere  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accumulated,  ojiened 
their  gates  to  A.,  who  ilirected  his  march  toward  Peisepo- 
li«,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  only  pas.suge  tliitiier,  I'ylte 
Persillis,  was  defended  hy  4O,U00  men  under  Artobarzanes. 
A.  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  routed  them,  and  entered 
Persepoli.s  triumphant.  From  this  time  the  glory  of  A. 
began  to  decline.  Miister  of  the  greatest  emjiire  in  the 
world,  he  became  a  slave  to  his  own  passions;  gave 
himself  up  to  arrogance  and  dissipation:  sliowed  him¬ 
self  ungrateful  ami  cruel,  and,  in  tlie  arms  of  pleasure, 
shed  the  bbiodof  his  bravest  generals.  Hitherto  soberand 
moderate,  tliis  hero,  who  culled  himself  a  god,  sunk  to 
the  level  of  vulgar  men.  Persepolis.  the  wonder  of  the 
W'orld,  he  burned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Ashamed  of  this 
act,  he  set  out  with  his  ca^al^y  to  pursue  Darius,  who 
was  assassinated  l^y  Bcsmis,  sairap  of  Buctiiatia.  and 
mourned  by  the  Macedonian  hero.  The  ambition  fur  con¬ 
quest  had  now  become  in  A.  an  inordinate  passion.  He 
entirely  subdued  Pei^ia,  ami  then  prepared  to  invade 
India.  In  tin*  early  part  of  the  year  326  b.  c  he  cro.ssed 
the  Indus, and  entered  the  Punjab.  On  the  banks  ol  the 
Hydaspes  he  encountered  Poriis,an  Indian  pi  ince.  with  a 
numerous  army,  in  which  were  several  elephants.  The 
wonted  fortune  of  the  Macedonians  prevailed ;  but  A  was 
so  pleased  with  the  gallantry  of  Ponis.  that  he  restored 
him  his  kingdom  and  eiitenal  into  nn  alliauce  with  liim. 
Pursuing  the  tide  of  conquest,  which  seennd  to  roll 
him  to  success,  lie  advanced  to  tlie  Acesiues  ilheChcf- 
naub),  traversed  the  barren  plain  between  it  and  the 
Ilydraotes  (the  Ravee),  when  he  was  met  by  a  second 
Ponis;  him  he  defeated,  ami  gave  his  kingdom  to  tlie 
former  Ponis.  Continuing  his  march,  he  arrived  at  the 
river  llyphasis  (the  Garra),  which  was  the  limit  of  his 
Indian  expedition.  Here  he  erected  twelve  colossal 
towers  to  mark  this  circumstance.  He  now  ordered  a 
fleet  to  be  built,  and  sailed  down  tlie  Indus ;  and  leaving 
the  ships  to  Nearchus.  whom  he  directed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  returned  with  his  army  through  Persia  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  wliere  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fever,  in  the  33d  year 
of  Ills  age,  323  B.  c.  He  had  lour  wives :  Barsina,  the 
daughter  of  Artabazes;  Koxaiia,  a  Persian  princess,  by 
whom  he  left  a  sun  of  his  own  name,  who  was  assassi¬ 
nated  with  his  mother,  by  Cassaiider;  Parisatis,  uaugli- 
ter  of  Artaxerxes  Ocbiis:  and  Statira,  daughter  of  Da¬ 
rins  Coduniannus.  By  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  wliere  Ptolemy  J^igus  depo^ited 
it  in  a  gold  coffin,  which  one  of  his  successors  changed 
tor  a  glass  one.  Having  appointed  no  successor,  his 
gmieruls  divided  his  conquests  among  themselves. — The 
character  of  A.  was  made  up  of  very  great  and  very 
bad  <]ualitie6.  lie  committed  many  odious  cruelties, 
and  he  drank  to  a  shameful  excess.  In  one  of  his 
drunken  flts  he  stubbed  his  most  intimate  friend  Clytus 
with  his  own  hand.  Yet  he  often  performed  deeds  that 
indicated  a  benevolent  mind;  and  though  he  was  pleased 
with  the  fulsiuiie  ascription  of  divinity,  on  otlier  occa¬ 
sions  ho  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  adulation  anfl  flat¬ 
tery.  lie  po.ssessed  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  line 
ai  ts,  and  had  always  about  bim  men  of  science,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  poets. 

AlcxHii'der,  J.\NNiEus,  king  of  the  Jews,  third  son  of 
Johannes  ilyreanns,  succeeded  his  brother  Aristubulus 
as  king  and  a.s  high-priest  from  106  or  104  to  79  b.  c.  Ho 
began  his  reign  by  murdering  one  of  his  brothers,  and 
entered  into  liostilities,  which  lasted  long,  with  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt.  His  cruelties  irritated  his 
subjects,  iiml  produced  a  civil  war.  which  lasted  six 
years.  A however,  proved  successful,  and  in  one  day 
caused  800  captives  to  be  crucified,  after  their  wives 
and  children  liad  been  murdered  before  their  eyes. 

Alkxan'dkr,  son  of  king  Aristobuhis  II.,  and  grandson 
of  Jaiinfipus,  was  taken  captive  in  Jmlaui  by  Poinpey, 
wIkJ  intended  to  exhibit  liim  with  his  fatlierand  brother 
in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  Alexander  escaped  on  the 
journey,  and  returned  to  Jmisea,  where  lie  raised  an 
army.  But  Marcus  Antonius,  who  was  sent  by  Ga- 
biniits,  governor  of  Syria,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jeru¬ 
salem.  B.  c.  57,  and  besiegeil  him  in  Alexandrioii,  where 
he  capitulated.  After  his  fatlier,  Aristobuhis,  had  escaped 
I'rom  Rome  to  Jiulrea,  and  had  been  again  defeated  and 
]>ut  into  prison,  Alexander  once  more  took  iijt  arms  and 
compiered  Juthea.  But  ho  was  defeated  in  a  buttle  near 
Mount  Tabor,  fell  into  the  liamls  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
was  beheaded  at  Antioch,  49  b.  c. 
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Alex  an'tler  !•«  sur- 
named  UalRH^reigu- 
ed  ad  king  of  Syria 
from  150  lo  145  B.  c. 

He  wad  an  adven¬ 
turer,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Ko 
inune  to  personate 
the  son  of  Antiochns 
Kpiphanes,  king  of 
Syriii,  in  order  to 
take  pt»8ses9ion  of 
that  kingdom.  He 
defeated  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  lawful  heir 
and  inarricalat  Ptole- 
inais.  Cleopatra,  a 
daughter  of  Ptole- 
m  a;  u  8  Pliilometor, 
king  of  Egypt,  wlio 
alterwurds  turned 
against  him  and  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of 
Demetrius  S<jter.  Iki- 
hw  being  defeated  by 
Ptolemy,  escaped  into 
Arabia,  where  he  was 
slain.  On  some  coins, 
the  head  of  Balas  is 
associated  with  that 
of  Cleopatra,  who  oc- 
cujues  the  foreground 
with  aniudins  on  her 
head,  —  an  indicatit)n 
of  his  subonlination  to  that  proud  woman. 

Alkxan'der  II.,  called  Ziibiua,  or  the  brought-nm,  as  it 
was  reported  that  he  hari  been  purchased  from  slavery. 
He  reigueil  over  a  part  of  Syria,  from  128  to  122  B.  c., 
ami  was  ])Ut  to  death. 

Alox3»n'<Ior  I,,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Malcolm  III., 
succeeded  ids  eldest  brother  K<lgar.  1107,  and  D.  1124. 
lie  was  very  rigorous  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
on  which  account  several  insurrections  took  place,  all 
of  wliicli  lie  sub«lned.  Alluding  to  the  most  serious  (f 
them,  excited  by  the  English,  the  old  chronicler  Wyn¬ 
ton  says, 


*•  Fra  that  day  forth  his  Hoges  all 
Used  him  Alexander  the  fierce  to  call.'* 

Ai.ex\npeu  II.,  succeetled  his  fath<“r,  William  the  Lion, 
1214,  at  the  age  of  16.  He  engaged  in  a  long  and  de¬ 
structive  war  with  England.  His  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  Henry  III.,  1221,  restored  peace  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  D.  1249. 

Allxvnder  III.,  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  secoml 
wife,  came  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Soon 
alter  lie  was  married  to  Marg:iret,  daughter  of  Henry 
111.  of  England,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  English 
barons.  He  defeated  the  king  of  Norway,  who  luid  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland  with  a  large  army.  He  was  killed  in 
hunting,  1286,  leaving  the  character  of  a  great  and  good 
I)rince. 

Alexisiidor,  Pope,  succeeded  Evaristus  in  109;  i>.  119. 
He  wsts  a  Homan  by  birth,  and  stiiiids  us  a  niarytr  and 
prince  in  tlie  Roman  Calemlar. 

Alkxvndkr  II.,  succeeded  Nicliolas  II.  in  1061*.  He  car¬ 
ried  tlie  Pupal  powers  to  a  great  lieight,  and  must  of 
tlie  sovereign  princes  yiehled  to  his  authority.  D.  1076. 

Alexander  III.,  8ucceede<l  Adrian  IV.  in  1159.  The 
emperor  Frederick  I.  having  procured  an  atiti-]>ope 
to  be  elected,  A.  deposed  the  emperor,  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Upim  this,  Frederick 
marched  to  and  having  driven  out  placed  his 

rival  ill  the  i)ontifical  chair;  but  becoming  weary  of  the 
contest,  he  acknowledged  A.  as  legjil  pontilF.  A.  took 
part  with  Thomas  i  Bucket  in  his  <piarrel  with  Henry 
II.,  and  canonized  liim  after  his  Hs.sassinatioii.  D.  1181. 

Alexander  IV.,  of  Anagm,  succeeded  Innocent  IV.,  1254, 
IIo  claimed  unsuccessfully  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily.  I).  1261. 

Alexander  V.,  succeeded  Gregory  XII.  in  1409.  B. 
on  the  Island  of  (’andia,of  such  poor  parents  that  in 
hi.s  childhood  he  was  obligt*d  to  go  about  begging,  he 
was  admitttHl  among  the  Friars  Slinors,  went  lo  Paris 
fur  his  studies,  obtaineil  the  bisliopric  of  Vicenza,  and 
afterward  the  archbishopric  of  Milan;  Pope  Innocent 
VII.  made  him  cardinal.  He  was  a  liberal  and  munifi¬ 
cent  pontiff.  D.  1410. 

Alexander  VI.,  {Roderigo  Borgia,)  b.  at  Valencia,  Spain, 
1431,  succeeded  Innocent  Vlll.  1492.  His  mother 
wa.s  sister  to  Calistus  III.,  by  whom  he  was  maile  car¬ 
dinal.  By  his  intrigues  he  got  himself  «-le(  ted  by  the 
conclave,  though  he  had  then  four  sons  and  a  daughter  by 
a  Homan  lady.  His  soinCesare  Borgia,  was  a  monster  of 
wickedness  like  himself.  There  is  hanlly  a  crime  of 
which  they  have  not  been  a<'cused,  and  it  seems  with 
justice.  At  length  Providence  punislied  them  by  the 
same  means  which  they  had  prepared  for  the  ruiri  of 
others.  In  1503,  the  Pope  and  his  son  attempted  to 
poison  a  rich  cardinal,  on  account  of  his  wealth  ;  when, 
by  a  mistake  of  the  attetidants,  tliey  drank  the  wine 
which  tliey  had  <b‘stim*d  for  their  victim.  The  Pope 
died  almost  instantly,  but  Borgia  recovered,  and  was 
killed  some  years  after.  His  daughter  Lucrezia  wn.s 
married,  first  to  Giiivanni  Sf(»rza,  Lord  of  Pesaro, 
whom  she  afterwanl  ilivorcod;  then  to  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Aragon,  who  wjis  murdered  by  her  lirother 
Cesare;  after  which  she  lived  some  time  in  the  pontifical 
palace,  sharing  in  the  intrigues  and  licentiousness  of  that 
court.  She  was  married  a  third  time,  in  1501,  to  Al¬ 
fonso  d'Este.  son  of  Hercules,  duke  of  Ferrara.  —  The 
pontificate  of  A.  is  certainly  the  blackest  page  in  tbs 
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hi.story  cf  modern  Rome.  The  general  demoralization 
of  that  period,  of  which  abundant  delail.s  are  tound  in 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  writers,  appear  in  our 
time  almost  incredible. 


Fig.  80.— ALIXANDER  Tl. 

Alexander  Yll.,  F\bio  Chigi  of  Siena,  succeeded  Inno¬ 
cent  X.  1055.  He  published,  in  1656,  the  famous  bull 
against  the  Jaiiseuists.  lie  protected  learning,  but 
was  accused  of  favoring  too  much  his  relatives  and  con¬ 
nections.  D.  1667. 

Aloxsui^der  VI  1 1..  Cardinal  Otinhoni  of  Venice,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Innocent  XI.  16S9;  D.  1691,  at  the  age  of  82.  ^ 

AleX3iii'<ler  1.,  emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  IheRussias, 
and  king  of  Poland,  was  born  Nov.  6,  1777,  and  in  1801, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Paul,  a.sceniled  the  throne. 
From  1805  to  181.5,  his  name  and  his  influence  were  con¬ 
nected  with  all  tlie  most  important  political  transactions 
of  Europe.  In  tlie  year  1805,  Alexander  united  with 
the  emperor  of  Au.'»tria  against  France.  This  coalition, 
however,  wjts  of  sliort  continuance;  it  was  broken  up, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Napoleon  at  Ansterlitz. 
In  the  following  year  lie  juined  with  Prussia;  but,  in 
1807,  after  having  been  defeated  at  l-’riedland,  he  signed, 
at  Tilsit,  a  peace  with  the  French  emperor,  very  soon 


after  which  he  became  one  of  his  closest  allies.  The 
interval  between  1807  and  1812  was  filled  up  with  the 
seizure  of  Finland,  and  a  war  agjiinst  Turkey.  In  the 
latter  year,  hostilities  were  again  continenced  between 
Franco  and  Russia,  and  were  actively  continued  until 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  During  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  lsl4,  Alexander  bore  a  share  in  the  dangers  of 
the  field.  As  a  reward  for  his  military  assistance.  Poland 
was  erected  into  a  kingiloni  by  the  congress  Of  Vienna, 
and  A.  was  crowned  in  1815  as  king  of  the  Poles.  He 
died  at  Tagjinrog,  in  November,  18'j5. 

Alf.xan'der  II.,  present  empef'^-  of  Russia,  eurnamed 
Nicholaewitch,  is  tbo  eldest  c'»n  of  the  late  emperor 
Nicnolas;  b.1818.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  krng  of  Prussia.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  March,  1865,  and  immediately  issued  a  prt»clamation 
intimating  a  resolution  to  pursue  the  plans  of  Nicholas, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  the  war,  which  was  then  raging 
in  tlie  Crimea,  between  tlie  united  fiu-ces  of  Turkey, 
France,  England,  and  Sardinia,  and  that  of  Ids  own 
dominion,  to  a  successful  termination.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  on  Sept.  8tb. 
1855,  the  allies  obtained  possession  of  Sebastopol,  and 
I)eace  was  concluded  March  SHth,  1856.  In  1861,  A. 
issued  a  decree  which  provided  for  the  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  from  serfdom  of  more  than  20,<M)d,U0U  of  his  sub¬ 
jects —  a  measure  winch  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  the 
grand  distinguishing  feature  of  las  reign.  In  the  same 
year,  he  twldressed  lo  tlie  U.  8.  govt,  a  letter  expressive 
of  Ids  syinpatliy  with  the  defenders  of  the  Union  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Confederateaggression,  which 
manifestation  of  friendliness  was  doubly  welcome  in 
this  country  on  account  of  the  doubtful  atti Hide  assumed 
by  some  other  Enroi)ean  powers.  The  emperor  further 
evinced  his  interest  in  our  rejuiblic  hy  <iispatching  his 
3d  son,  Alexis,  1871-2,  on  a  tour  through  tl>e  States. 

Alexaii'dor,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  his  brother, 
John  Albert,  in  1.501.  I).  1506. 

AlexHii'dor^  Archibald,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  b.  in  Virginia,  1772;  d.  1851. 

Alexan^der  Now«*koi*  a  Russian  hero  and  saint, 
son  of  the  grand-duke  Jaroslav,  b.  1219.  In  order  to 
defend  the  empire,  which  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  but 
especially  by  the  Mongols,  Jaroslav  quitted  Novgorod, 
and  left  the  charge  of  tlie  government  to  his  sons,  Fedor 
and  Alexander,  the  former  of  whc»m  soon  afterwards 
died.  .4.  repulsed  the  assailauts.  Rusaia,  uevertheless, 
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came  under  the  Mongolian  dominion,  in  1238.  .4.,  when 
))i'ince  of  Novgorod,  defended  the  western  Irontier 
Mgaiiist  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  He  gained,  in  1240,  a  siilendid  victory  on  the 
Neva,  over  the  Swedes,  and  thence  received  his  surnaine. 
He  overcame,  in  1242,  tlie  knights  of  the  sword,  on  the 
ice  of  lake  Peipus.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1245,  A.  became  grand-duke  of  ladimir.  He  died  in 
1264.  Tlie  graiitinle  of  his  countrymen  has  commem¬ 
orated  the  hero  in  popular  song.'^,  and  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  saint.  Peter  tlie  Great  honored  his  mem¬ 
ory  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monastery  in  Peters¬ 
burg.  on  the  spot  where  A.  gained  his  victory,  and  by 
establishing  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newskoi;  but 
dying  before  he  had  named  the  knights,  this  was  done 
by  Catharine  I.  in  1725. 

Alexnii'der,  of  PaivIS,  a  French  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  12th  century.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  lile  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  verses  of  12  syllables,  which 
measure  has  ever  since  been  called  Alexandrine. 

Alexnn'der  Severiis.  See  Sevei  us. 

Alexiiii'di^r,  an  Asiatic;  wh(» founded  the  order 
called  Acemrtfs,  because  one  of  the  nioiiks  was  always 
to  be  on  the  watch  to  sing  liymiis.  D.  about  430. 

Alexander,  \\illi\m.  See  Stirling,  Earl  of. 

Alexuii  der  (Arelii|>ela$;'o)*  See  Alaska. 

Alexander,  in  North  (artlina,^  western  county, 
lounUed  in  1846,  from  AVilkes,  Caldwell,  ard  Iredell 
counties.  Area  about  300  sq.  m. ;  soil  hilly  and  partially 
fertile;  ca]».  Tayloisvillc.  6,868. 

Alexander,  in  Gft'rgia^  at  township  of  Burke  co., 
about  30  ni.  E.  of  Milledgeville.  Fop.  1,187. 

Alexitnder,  in  Illinois,  a  county  lying  between  the 
Uliio  on  the  S.K.  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  S.W.  Arra 
*245  sq.  ni.  Cash  river,  alter  flowing  along  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  county,  flows  into  the  Ohio.  'J  he  soil 
is  fertile,  but  some  parts  of  this  county  are  subject  to 
inundations.  Chief  towns,  Cairo,  and  'Jhebes  the  cap¬ 
ital.  ibp.  10,564. 

A&exsinder,  in  3/a?>ic,  a  post-township  of  W  ashington 
CO.,  25  in.  N.  of  Machias;  p<p.  466. 

Alexander,  in  New  IV.rA-,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Genesee  co.  The  village,  at  258  m.  W'.  of  Albany, 
on  the  Tunawanda  creek,  oontains  a  flourishing  semi¬ 
nary.  pop.  of  township  1,605. 

Alexander,  in  Ohioan  township  of  Athens  co.,  about 
80  III.  S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1,511. 

— a  village  of  Licking  co.,  about  12  m.  W’.  of  Newark. 
Pp.  700. 

Alexsinder,  in  a  small  village  of  Cannon  co. 

Alexanderisville,  or  Ai.exandervii.le,  in  OAio,  a 
post-villay,e  of  Montgomery  co.,  on  the  Miami  Canal,  7 
m.  S.  of  Dayton. 

Alexandretta.  [Turk.  7.sA*(mderoo«.]  The  ancient 
Alexandria  ad  Issum.  a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side 
ofthehayofIskaDderoon,23  m.N  of  Antiocli.  Ftp.  1,000. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  and  seaport  of  Egypt, 
near  tlie  westernmost  branch  of  the  Nile, on  theMediter- 
ranean,  112  m  N.W.  Cairo,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  railway,  canal,  and  the  river  Nile.  Lat.  of  lighthouse 
31°  12'  9"  N.;  Lon.  29°  53'  E.  The  modern  city  is 
built  on  a  peninsula  (anciently  the  island  of  Pharos), 
and  on  the  isthmus  connecting  it  wiili  the  continent; 
the  ancient  city  was  on  the  mainhind,  where  its  ruins 
cover  avast  extent  of  siirfai  e.  A  ca!^tle  called  Farillon, 
and  serving  as  a  landmark  to  sailors,  rejilaces  tlie  luinous 
Pharos  of  antiquity,  w  liich  was  considered  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  A.  is  the  great  emporium  of 
Egypt. — corn,  cotton,  wool,  «uin,  soda,  rice,  dates, 
senna,  feathers,  and  other  Alrican  products,  hides,  and 
manuf.  good>.  —  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods, 
hardware,  with  limber,  coal,  drugs,  and  colonial  pi  od- 
nets.  A  is  an  important  station  in  the  overland  route  to 
India,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Suez.  Ceiisuls 
of  the  chief  Eiimpean  countries  reside  here.  Pop.  about 
160, 00(',  chiefly  Copts,  Turks,  Jew’s,  and  a  great  number 
of  Europeans  ot  all  nations.  A.  was  founded  in  332  b  c., 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  j'lans  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Idnocrates.  It  made  great  jirogre.ss  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  A.  at  that  ejiocli  engrossed 
the  commerce  of  India,  the  great  object  of  amient 
ambition.  It  became  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  centre 
of  all  sciences,  and  contained  an  immense  library,  the 
largc.st  of  antiquity,  chiefly  collected  by  Ptolemy  Noter. 
Altogether,  it  consisted  of  700.U0O  volumes,  500,000  of 
w  hich  w  ere  destroyed  w  hen  Julius  Caesar  was  blockaded 
in  the  Greek  jiart  of  the  city,  and  the  rest  by  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  general  Omar,  a.d.  64u.  When  Omar  took  A.  he 
said  in  his  letters  to  the  caliph,  that  he  found  in  it 
4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  40.000  Jew’s  who  i>aid  tribute, 
400  royal  circuses,  and  12,<U0  gardens,  which  supplied 
the  city  w  ith  all  kinds  of  lierbs  in  great  plenty.  Alur 
falling  before  the  armies  of  the  Homans,  w4.  continued  lo 
be  the  channel  by  which  the  commodities  of  India, 
Arabia,  and  Eastern  Africa  were  transjmrted  to  Europe; 
but  when  c«»nquered  by  the  caliplis.  and  subjected  to  the 
Saracen  y<»ke,  it  then  began  and  c<intinned  to  decline  till 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1497,  gave  the  last  blow  to  its  trade.  But  Me- 
heniet  Ali,  being  anxious  to  acquire  a  navy,  perceived 
the  importance  of  -4.,  both  as  a  station  for  his  fleet,  and  a 
centre  of  commerce.  He  greatly  imj>r<»ved  the  city,  and 
restoreil  the  ancient  conimnnications  with  the  Nile  by 
means  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  opened  in  1817.  Since 
that  time  the  pop.  has  quadrupled.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  ('anal  {7.  r.)  Ints  greatly  atbled  to  it.s  inip«>rtau<*e. 
Of  the  ancient  city,  the  ci«!ierns,  catacomb'*,  Pompey's 
pillar,  and  tin*  oladisk  <*alled  deopttlrti's  Needle,  are  the 
principal  lemaiiis.  Tlie  obeli.ik,  which  in  I87s  wa.s 
erected  on  tin*  Thames  emhaiikment  in  London,  was 
originally  one  of  six  which  adorned  the  Temple  of  the 
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Sun  at  On,  m  Ancient  Egypt,  hewn  from  a  sinjcle  block 
of  rose-coloreU  gmnite.  But  one  now  remains  upon  tlie 
original  site— one  was  transleri'ed  to  Constantinople, 
one  (u  Rome,  one  to  Paris,  one  to  London  in  1S78,  and 
one,  in  li>8y,  to  New  York.  The  two  luCtor  were  ior»g 
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nt  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  transjwrted  at  an 
early  date  (aht.  23  B.  c.),  and  whence  they  heoaine  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Cleopatra.  The  weight  ol  the 
one  taken  to  lajndon  is  180  tons,  and  height  68  feet : 
that  to  New  York  being  somewhat  heavier.  They  are 
p«Mhai»s,  over  3,600  years  old.  ~  On  the  2l8t  of  Man  h’ 
1801.  look  place  the  imttle  of  in  which  the  French, 
untier  Menon,  were  defeated  by  the  British,  headed  by 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

Alex2%n'«iriu,  PiiMinmnt.  See  Alrs8\ndria. 

Alcx:iii«1r  i]i«  a  vill.of  Scotland,  in  the  parish  Boidiill, 
Dnmliart'  n  co.,  tm  the  I^vel,  rn.  N.  t)r  l>nmli:irton. 
—  In  ('anada.  a  p.-v.  of  Clengarry  co ,  70  m.  W.  of  Mc*n- 
troal — In  .t/n.,  a  t(»\vn  of  Oiiltonn  co  ,  aid.  136  rn,  N.K. 
of  Tuscalo«tsa.~Or  St.  Pm7t.,  in  Alnsln  2Vr.,  a  vill.«)n 
the  islaml  Katliak.or  K'uliak, — In  Inrl ,  a  vill.  of  Madi¬ 
son  c<».,  on  l’i|»e  (’reek,  abt.  45  m.  N  E.  of  Indianapidis. 
—In  Kiinanx^n.  twp  of  Leavenworth  co. — In  A’//.,atwp., 
cap.  ot  CauipWIl  co.,  abt,  13  in.  S.S.E.  of  Newport. 

Al^XHii’tlriil.  in  Louisiana,,  a  town,  cap.  cd  Uapides 
parish, on  the  Ke«l  River,  ••50  m.  W  .N.  W.  ol  New  Orleans, 
by  steamboat.  It  is  situated  on  u  very  fertile  plain, 
/bp.  1,085. 

Alexan  dria,  in  Miymesnla,  &,  post  village,  capital  of 
iKuiglius  CO.,  about  05  m.  W.N.W.  ofSaint  (T*)iid. 

Aloxaii'dria,  in  a  town  (d  Clarke  co.,  on 

Fox  Kiver.near  its  entrance  into  the  Mis.si.ssippi:  pop,  688. 

Alexaii  dria,  in  AV(c  //aoip.v/aVc.  a  post-township  of 
tiral'ton  co.,  34  in.  N.N.W.  ofConc<inl ;  pop.  S7(). 

Alexaii'«lria,  in  A  etc  Jitsey,  a  township  of  Hunterdon 

CO  ;  ;«'p.  3.^441. 

Aloxaii  dria.  in  AVir  York,  a  village  of  E.ssex  co., 
near  the  N.  ernl  of  I.ake  (ieorge;  pop.  680. 

— A  po.'^l-tovN  nship  of  Jeffer.sou  co ,  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  with  a  village  of  the  same  name,  27  m.N.ol 
AVatertown  ;  pop.  ot  township,  3,087. 

Aloxan'41  ria.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  4 
m.  VV.S.VV.  of  Rortsnionfh. 

Aloxan'dria.  in  l*€Hnsnjlvnma,,  a  town  in  Morris 
township,  Huntingdon  co.,  on  Frank8t(»wn.  a  branch  of 
the  Juniata,  78  m.  from  Harrisburg;  pop. 556. 

A1exaii'<lria.  in  7’cwHewie#>,  a  post-village  of  Do  Kalb 
CO.,  45  m.  E.  o*'  Nashville  ;  pop.  907. 

Alexaii'dria.  in  Virtpma.,  a  county  comj)rising  all 
that  part  of  tlie  District  (d‘  Columbia  wliich  lies  \V  ol 
tliH  INftomac,  which  formerly  belonged  to  V.,  and  was, 
in  1844,  returne<l  to  that  Slate.  .<4rra,36sq.  m.  Abridge 
of  over  one  mile  in  length,  crossing  the  Potomac,  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  City  of  Washington.  The  surface 
is  hilly.  J*op.  16,755. 

Alexan'dria.  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  miles 
below  Wjishington,  in  N.  lat.  38°,  W.  Ion.  77°  4' 
It  is  considerably  elevated,  ascending  gradually  fronj 
the  river,  w  hich  has  here  a  depth  of  water  sullicieiit  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  tonnage  of  this  port 
is  very  important.  A.  is  coniu*cted  by  railroads  with 
Washington,  Leesburg,  and  Georgetown.  Population 
13,570 

Alexan'dria,  Railroads  — {Alcxanilria  and  Frsdsr- 
xeksburtf.)  Line^  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  40  miles.  This  road  is  yet  a  jmiject. — (Alejr- 
andri't  and  Ha'iipshire.)  Line.,  41^*xundria,  Va.,  to  Lees¬ 
burg.  Va.,  38  miles., 

Alexan'dria  Contro,  in  yew  York,  a  post-village 
of  Jefferson  co. 

Aloxaii^drtaiif  a.  Pertaining  to  Alexander  or  to 
Alexandria. 

Alcxaii'driiie*  n.  (Pros.)  A  kind  of  verse  borrowed 
from  the  Fn  ncfi.  first  used  by  tlie  poet  Alexander  of 
Paris.  They  consist  of  twelve  syllables. 

Then,  as  the  last,  an  only  couplet,  fraught 
W'tih  some  uiimciiiiing  thing  they  cull  a  thought, 

A  needless  AieX'inrfrtne  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.”— 

■— ti.  Relating  to  the  Alexamlrine  verse. 

Alexan'drov,  a  town  of  Russia,  gov.  Vhidimir,  65 
m.  W.N.W  .  of  Vladimir.  It  has  an  imperial  stud,  and 
a  convent  founded  liy  Ivan  IV..  who  established  here 
the  first  printing-press  known  in  Kiis.sia.  Pop.  3,200. 

Aloxaii'drovsk*  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  gov.  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  4o  m.  S.of  Ekaterinoslav.on  the  Dniejier 
below  its  cataracts.  It  is  the  place  of  omharkation  for  all 
the  products  exported  by  this  river  to  the  Black  sea. 
Pop.  6,n00. 

Alexipliar^mlo«  Alexiph^r'macal,  a.  [Gr-ykeeping 
o/A’ poison.]  (Med.)  Antidotal. 

Aiexipliar'iniCy  Alexiphar^mac,  n.  An  antidote 
against  poison. 


Alex^i!4«  a  G  reek  comic  poet,  uncle  of  Menander,  of  I 
w  hose  works  a  few  fiagment.s  remain.  Flourished  4th 
century  D.  c. 

All^xtM  !•«  n.  at  Con.stantinop]o,  1048 ; 

w'as  nephew  to  the  emperor  Isaac  Coninenus.  He  as- 
centhnl  the  throne  in  1081,  after  hunishing  Nicephorus, 
and  dislingulslied  himself  hy  his  war  against  the  Turks 
and  other  nortliern  invaders.  He  received  with  coldness 
the  crusaders,  but,  intimidated  by  their  numbers,  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  and  promised  them 
support.  D.  1118.  His  daughter  Anna  Comnena  has 
written  a  Greek  account  of  his  reign;  but  her  history 
is  a  panegyric,  and  not  the  record  of  truth. 

Alexis  11.,  Comnenus,  surnamed  Porpuyrooeni'VUvS,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Manuel,  1180,  in  his  12lh  year,  lie 
was  inurdereil  tw'o  years  after,  with  his  mother,  by 
Androiiicus  Coninenus,  who  usurpetl  the  throne. d.  1210. 

Alexis  III ,  Angelus,  dethroned  his  brother  Isaac  Angelas, 
1178,  and  jmt  out  Ids  eyes.  BesiegiKi  ami  taken  in  his 
capital  by  an  army  of  Venetians  and  Fn-nch  crusaders, 
headed  by  Aleanius,  the  son  of  Isaac,  he  was  in  his  turn 
deprived  of  his  sight  an  I  confined  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  dieil. 

Alkxis  IV.,  after  the  imnishnient  of  his  uncle,  placed 
his  bliinl  father,  from  the  dungeon,  on  the  throne,  and 
reigned  with  him;  but  bis  elevation  was  succeeded  by  a 
rebellion,  because  he  laid  too  heavy  cuntrihutiuns  upon 
his  allies,  and  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  ot  the 
I>e<iple,  1204. 

AiJiXis  V.,  DucAS,  surnamed  from  his  black, 

heavy  eyebrows;  an  t.fficir  at  the  court  of  Alexis  IV., 
who  dethroned  and  murdered  his  master,  and  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  The  Latins,  however,  laid  siege  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  press(‘(l  it  so  closely,  that  A.  was  obliged 
to  escape  by  night.  He  was  dejirived  of  his  eyes  by  his 
father-in-law,  to  whom  he  fi»'d  for  refuge;  ami  after 
rambling  about  as  a  mendicant,  was  seized  by  the  Latins, 
W'lni  cast  him  (rom  the  to])  of  Theodo.'iius's  Dillar,  where 
he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Reigned  at  the  commencement 
of  the  13th  century. 

Alex'is  tlol  Aroo,  surnamed  el  Tordilio  dr  Perfd.a, 
a  ceh'hrateil  deaf  and  dumh  Spanish  portrait-painter. 
B-  at  Madrid,  1625;  D.  1700. 

Alex^iH^  or  Al4^xci«  Michaelovttch,  son  of  the  Czar 
Michael  Feodorowich  Romanov,  b.  1630,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1645,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  W'ar  against  the  Turks,  the  Swedes,  and  Poles. 
Respected  ubr<»a«l,  he  was  beloved  at  home,  as  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  barhariaii  subjects  was  the  sole  wish 
of  his  heart.  I).  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Peter  tlie  Great. 

Alex'is,  or  Alexei*  Petrowitch,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
czar  Peter  the  Great.  B.  1690.  Inclined  to  low  pleasures, 
and  ilecidedlj' adverse  to  that  relonnation  of  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  country,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
Peter's  life  to  effect,  A.  secretly  quitted  Russia,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Naples.  By  a  promise  of  forgiveness,  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  tried  secretly,  an<i  condemned  to  death.  Ho  w'as 
found  dea<l  in  prison,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  some  natural  illness ;  hut  suspicions 
have  been  naturally  enough  entertained  tliat  a  private 
execution  accomplislied  the  eml,  without  incurring  the 
risks  of  a  public  one.  D.  1718.  A.  left  a  son  who,  in 
1727,  became  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Peter  II. 

Alexil^r'ic*  a.  ami  n.  The  same  as  Alkxiph.armic. 

Alexifcr'ieal*  a.  The  same  as  Ai.exipmarmacal. 

Aley'boll,  a  large  ami  popular  place  in  W  Alrica,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Senegal;  lat.  16°  50'  N.;  li>n.  14°  4'  \V. 

Alfa  O  ra^s.  See  Stif\,  page  2267. 

Altar'  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Anato> 

lia,  near  the  Black  Sea.  Lut.  41°  35'  N. ;  Jon.  33°  5'  E. 

Al'faro*  a  town  of  Spiain,  OKI  Castile,  on  the  Ebro, 
37  m.  S.IO.  of  Logrofjo.  Pop.  5,000. 

Arfeltl*  a  walled  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  river  Leino. 
}*'p.  3,0(Mh 

Alfe'niiM  Var'ns,  Publtits,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived  1st 
century  n.  c.  From  being  a  shoemaker,  lie  became  an 
advocate,  and  at  lengtii  eorihul.  He  wrote  forty  hooks 
of  digests,  and  some  collei-tioiis,  cit'  d  by  Aulus  Oeilius. 

Al'fet*  n.  ( .\.8.  a  jiot  to  boil  in.]  A  vessel  of 

boiling  water  into  which  an  accused  person  plunged  his 
arm  by  way  of  trial  to  prove  Ids  guilt  or  iniiocem  e. 

Al'fiori.  V  iTToRlo,  the  most  eminent  of  Italian  tragic 
poets,  W'as  born  at  Asti,  Piedmont,  in  1749.  His  family 
was  ricli  and  noble.  His  youth  was  spent  in  travelling 


Fig.  83.— ALFIERI. 

over  the  greatest  part  of  Eurojie,  and  in  adventures 
w'hich  were  marked  only  by  dissipation  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  After  bis  return  to  Turin,  love  inspired  him  with 
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the  spirit  of  poetry;  and.  in  1775,  h©  produced  his  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Cleojiatra.  Tliencoforth  he  continued  constant 
to  the  muse.s  and  to  study;  an<l  the  I'esiilt  was  no  less 
than  fourteen  dnima-siii  seven  years,  besido.s  many  com¬ 
positions  in  verse  and  pr<»se.  In  Kriince,  where  he  next 
settled  w’itli  the  Pretender's  widow,  tlie  ciuintess  of 
Albany,  whom  he  secretly  iiiarriHi.  (see  Ald^nv,  Coun¬ 
tess  of,)  he  composeil  five  more  tragedies.  The  fall  of 
the  throne,  in  1792.  drove  liim  from  France;  his  prop 
erty  there  was  unjustly  confiscated;  and  Alrteri  ever 
after  entertained  a  demlly  hatred  of  that  country.  Worn 
out  by  his  incessant  literary  labors,  lie  died  at  Florence 
in  1803.  As  a  tragic  writer,  Alficri  has  had  many  imi- 
tatoi*8  in  Italy,  but  his  throne  is  still  unshared  by  any 
rival — no  one  lias  yet  equalled  him  in  nervous  dialogue, 
in  grandeur  of  style,  or  in  the  delineation  of  strong  {>as- 
sioiis  and  energetic  chanicters,  IHs  Saul  and  his  FtUipa 
are  (amsidered  the  finest  of  his  ]>roductions. 

All'oiit^  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  24 
m.  N.E.  of  Indianajiolis. 

AU’oii'ko.  8ee  Alphonso. 

Al'lord*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berkshire 
CO.,  on  (ireeii  river,  130  m.  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.,  4^10. 

Al'lord,  a  district  and  parish  of  Scotland,  28  m.  N.W 
of  Aberdeen.  P^p.  of  tlie  district,  13,000.  —  Tn  1645,  a 
battle  WHS  fought  in  the  parish  hetw’een  the  Covenant¬ 
ing  army  umlerGen.  Baillie.  ami  the  Royalists  under  the 

*  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  which  the  former  wasdofeateil, 

Al'fordKvi I le«  in  hnliana,  a  post-village  of  Daviess 
CO.,  15  m.  ,8. E.  of  the  county-seat;  pf>p.  l‘2K 

AlfoiMlsville.  in  North  (\irolina.  a  post-village  of 
Uohesou  CO.,  107  m.  S.S.W.  of  Raieigli ;  pop.  1,041. 

Al'I'ort*  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  the  S^eine,  5  m.  S.E. 
of  Paris,  with  an  imperial  veterinary  college  and  bo¬ 
tanical  garden. 

Al'I'red  Hl<*  Gronf,  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwolf, 
king  of  the  West  Jjaxoiis,  B.  84o.  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  A.  nionnted  tlie  throne  of  England  in  871, 
in  his  22d  j’ear.at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  a  prey 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  an<i  to  domestic  ilisseii- 
sions.  After  several  nnlortiinate  actions  with  the  Danes, 
A.  concealed  his  misfortunes  for  a  year  under  tJie  dress 
of  a  peasant,  till  the  success  of  one  of  his  chiefs,  (.kiun, 
earl  of  Devon,  in  defeating  a  body  of  Danes,  drew  him 
from  his  retirement.  The  Danes  were  completely  de¬ 
feated  at  Edilington.  in  May,  878.  After  the  victory,  A. 
behaved  with  great  magiianiniity  to  Ids  Ibes.  giving  up 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  to  those  of  tiie  Danes 
who  embraced  Christianity.  From  tliat  time,  how’ever, 
though  the  Danes  occasionally  repi-ated  their  dejire- 
dations,  the  miml  of  A.  w’as  not  shaken  from  its  noble 
purpose  of  enlightening  his  subjects,  and  giving  sta¬ 
bility  to  their  iudepeiuleiice.  Ue  is  saiil  to  have  been 


Fig.9)\.  —  COIN  OP  ALFRED  TIIE  GREAT. 

(From  the  British  .Mu.seum.) 

engaged  in  56  battles,  by  sea  and  land,  althonch  his 
valor  a.s  a  warilor  has  excited  less  admiration  than  his 
wisdom  as  a  legLlator.  He  composed  a  body  of  statutes, 
iiistituteil  the  trial  by  jury,  and  divideil  the  kingdom 
into  sliires  and  tithings.  Ilewas  so  exact  In  Ids  govern¬ 
ment  that  rolil*ery  was  unheard  of,  and  valtiahle  gooils 
might  be  left  on  the  highway  without  danger.  Ho 
foumled,  or,accoi«ling  >o  others.  lestoieil  the  Fniversily 
of  Oxford,  and  filled  the  jirofessioiial  chairs  with  men 
of  taste,  genius,  and  eruditic.ii.  He  was  Inniself  a 
learned  prince,  and  comj)OHed  several  works.  To  A.. 
also,  England  is  indebted  lor  I  lie  foundation  of  her  naval 
estaldishmeiits,  ami  he  wiis  the  first  to  .send  out  ships 
to  make  tlie  iliscovery  of  a  north-cast  passage.  In  jiri- 
vate  life  h©  was  benevolent,  pioiis.cheerlul.  and  affable, 
and  his  deportment  w'as  both  dignified  and  engaging. 
After  a  reign  of  over  2S  years,  he  died  on  tlie  'i-'^th  of 
Oi't.,  901.  He  left  by  Idsquec'ii,  Elswitha.  two  eons  and 
three  daughters,  ami  was  succeeded  by  hie  2d  son,  Ed- 
w’ard,  surnamed  the  Elder. 

Al'I'rort,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  York  CO.,  78  m.  S.W.  of  Augusti ;  }top.  1,224. 

ATfroil.  in  Ne.w  York,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co  — 
Alfred  Centre,  the  p‘*st-village,  is  about  26U  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Albany,  /b/).  of  township,  1.555. 

Al'lrotoii*  a  town  and  pari>li  of  England,  Derby  co., 
6  III.  N  N.E  of  Belpi-r.  Sian,  of  stotkiugs  and  pottery. 
pop.  of  parish,  8,4(10. 

ATfridc*  or  El'fkip,  the  natni-al  son  of  Osw'y,  king 
of  Northumberland,  lied  to  Ireland  of  Scotland,  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  his  hmiher  Egfrid,  who 
waged  war  with  those  who  granted  him  an  asylum 
Egfrid  was  slain  in  this  contest.  A  ascended  the 
vacant  throne,  686,  and  deserved  tlie  applause  of  his 
subjects  by  his  benevolence  and  mildness,  ami  the  liberal 
patronage  wiiich  he  offered  to  literature,  D.  705. 

A1'$?4P*  n.pl.  (^Bot.)  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  the 
Algales. 

Al';;'aK  a.  Pertaining  to  the  algals. 

Ar;;‘aIoH,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Algals,  an  alliance  of  plants, 
cJjiss  Thallogens.  They  are  cellular,  flowerless  plants, 
nourished  through  their  wliole surface  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  vegetate;  living  in  waters  or  very  sw'ampy 
places;  propagated  by  zosphores,  colored  spores,  or  tetra- 
spores.  In  structure  tliey  vary  through  a  vast  variety 
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mHiate  gradations,  from  the  stiue  of  simple  microscopic 
Vesicles,  to  branched,  woody  individuals  many  faihoins 
in  length.  Some  of  them  are  only  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  w'ben  they  are  collected  in  heaps;  others  grow 
together  in  the  beds  of  the  ocean,  and  when  they  rise 
to  the  surface,  form  floating  banks  of  such  extent  as  tt> 
inipe(le  the  course  of  shijjs.  The  A*  are  divided  into 
fiveonler-s:  Diat  unuceaSy  Omftrvace(Ri  Ctrant- 

C'airacR(E ;  q.  v. 

in  Michigm.  a  post-township  of  Branch 
CO.,  about  7  m.-S.E.  of  Col«I\vater;  p 'p. 

Ai.exandbr,  an  Italian  ]>aiDter  and  sculptor, 
B.  at  Boliigna;  D.  lOol.  Ho  executed  many  tine  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Attila,  whicli  is  the 
larg  est  alto-relievo  in  the  world,  and  is  in  St.  Veter’s 
Cliurch,  at  Rome. 

Al'^CariiieJo,  a  town  of  Spain. prov.  of  Granada,  close 
to  the  frontiers  of  Oonlova  ;  p  »p.  tjdsd, 

Al'i^aroba-Ueaii,  n.  [.\r.  a/,  the,  and  garoba^  bean- 
tree  J  A  plant  called  also  carob-tree,  the  Cfera- 

t<mia  siliqu'ty  ord  Ftbiaceft.  It  is  consumed  in  South 
Spain  by  horses,  and  isuseil  in  England  as  a  substitute 
for  oil-c.ike.  The  <iry  pulp  in  wliieh  are  the  seeds  is 
very  nutritious,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  food 
of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  wherefore  it  is  called 
locust-tree,  ainl  St.  John's  bread.  Singers  are  said  to 
chew  this  fruit  for  the  jmrpose  of  improving  their  vuic(^ 
The  seeds  of  the  Carob-treo  are  said  to  have  been  the 
original  carat  weights  for  the  jeweller. 

Al'^tirotll*  n.  [Krorn  Vittorio  A.,  a  physician  of  Vero¬ 
na,  its  inventor.]  {Cbftn.)  A  powtler  obtained  on  diluting 
a  hot  solution  of  tercblori'le  of  antimony  in  bydrocbloric 
acid  with  hot  water.  It  is  vitilently  emetic  in  d<>ses  of 
two  or  tiireo  grains,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine. 

Al^’iirot'tl,  an  Italian  writer  of  lively  hut  superficial 
genius.  B.  at  Padua,  171-.  His  writings,  published  in 
Italian,  1765,  and  afterwards  translate  into  French, 
show  a  great  taste  for  tlie  fine  arts,  but  they  convey 
little  information.  D.  176+. 

Al;^  ar've^  or  Al.^rva.  [Ar.  the  wed.^  The  most  S. 
prov.  of  Portugal,  having  N.  tlie  prov.  Alemti'jo,  E. 
Spain,  S.  and  W.  the  Atlantic.  Area,  *2,151  sq.  m.  On 
its  N.  frontier  is  the  Sierra  do  Mun  diiqiie.  In  the  S. 
are  jdains  yieldingaloes  and  dates.  Chief  towns :  Pavira, 
Paro,  and  Lagos.  Pop.  179,517. 

Al'^'^bra,  n.  [It.  and  Sp. ;  Fr.  algebre,  probably  from 
the  Ar.  Al  jebr  e  at  mohabahh,  restoration  and  reduc¬ 
tion.]  {Math.)  The  method  of  calcul.iting  indeterminate 
quantities.  It  is  a  sort  of  universal  arithmetic,  founded 
on  the  same  principles  as  common  arithmetic,  an<l  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  rules  and  operations  precisely  similar.  But 
it  is  not  confined  merdy  to  que.stions  relating  to  num¬ 
bers,  being  applied  generally  to  investigate  tlie  relations 
that  subsist  among  quantities  «d'  all  kinds,  whether  arith- 
meli'-al  or  geometrical.  The  re  isoning  is  carried  on  by 
g»M)er.il symbols,  which  are  «>f  two  kinds. — those  which 
denote  quantity,  and  those  \\  liitdi  denote  the  utTectioirs 
or  relations,  or  properties  of  *juantitie.s,  and  operations 
to  be  perfonned  on  them.  For  repre.senting  qu.uitities 
or  m  ignitudes,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  empbiyed. 
Thus,  in  the  solutionof  an  arithiueiical  pr<»blem,  a  num¬ 
ber  may  be  repr  seiited  by  the  letter  a ;  in  geometry,  a 
may  represent  a  line  or  an  angle;  in  mechanics,  a  force. 
Tlie  relations  of  quantities  are  expressed  by  otlier  c<m- 
venti  )nal  symbols.  TUe  relation  of  etpiality  is  expressed 
by  tlie  sign  =  ;  thus,  to  express  that  the  quantity  rep- 
reseiiteii  by  a  is  equal  b)  the  quantity  repre.s«mted  by  />, 
we  write  a  —  b.  The  symiml  >  <»r  <  coming  between 
two  quantities  ileiiotes  inequality;  thus.  a>b  signifies 
tliat  a  is  great'T  than  6,  and  a<0  denotes  that  a  is  less 
than  6.  The  two  primary  operations  of  which  quantities 
are  su.sceptible,  are  addition  au<l  subtraction,  and  these 
are  respectively  iiidicate<l  by  the  symbols  -j- plus, and  — 
minus.  For  example,  a  -f  5  d  motes  tbe  sum  of  the  two 
qu  intities  a  and  5,  or  that  a  is  to  he  iucreasecl  by  6y  and 
a — b  denotes  the.  dilference  between  a  and  b.  or  that  a 
is  to  be  diminished  by  b.  Multiplication  is  indicated  by 
the  symbol  X  ,  or  by  simply  placing  the  letters  b.*side 
each  other  without  au  iut  *rveiiing  symbol.  Thus,  in 
numbers,  a  \  6,  or  a  5,  denote  the  same  tiling,  namely, 
the  product  arising  from  the  multi[)licatioii  of  tlie  num¬ 
ber  a  into  b.  In  geometry,  tw.»  letters  joined  together, 
as  a  6,  denote  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  one  of  the 
sides  of  which  is  represented  by  a  and  the  other  hy //. 
Division  is  indicated  by  or  more  frequently  by  plac¬ 
ing  one  of  the  numbers  above  the  other  in  the  form  of 
a  fraction;  a-i  in  this  case  :  30 -g-  10, or  f§*  In a«lilition and 
suhrractioii,  the  (piantities  connected  uy  the  appropriate 
symbols  mu.>t  be  homogeneous,  or  of  the  s  uu  j  kind  ;  for 
it  is  otily  Mich  quantities  that  admit  of  addilioii  m*  sub¬ 
traction.  Of  two  quantities  conm^cted  by  ilie  symbol 
of  niultiplicariou,  one  must  no -ess.arily  be  an  absira<-t 
number,  lor  a  quantity  can  only  be  muitiplied  by  a 
number,  or.  which  is  the  same  thing,  added  to  itself 
once  or  twice,  or  some  other  mnnber  of  times.  \\  hen 
division  is  to  bo  performed,  the  divisor  may  either  be  a 
quantity  of  the  same  kiml  as  the  dividend,  or  it  may  l»e 
an  ahstr.u't  number;  in  tho  former  case,  the  quotient  is 
an  abstnu’t  nuniher;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  qiinntity  of 
tlie  same  kind  as  the  dividend.  In  the  mulliplicaiioii  of 
quantities,  tho  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  symbol 
would  become  Incimvenieiit ;  it  is  usual,  tberelore,  to 
write  the  root  only  once,  ami  to  place  over  it,  on  the 
riglit,  the  exponent  or  number  indicating  the  power: 
thins,  a-  lienotos  the  same  thing  as  a  «,  or  the  square  of  a; 
a®  is  the  same  as  a  a  a,  or  the  cubeof  «,  and  denotes  1  lie 
nth  power  of  a,  or  a  multiplied  by  n  times  into  itself. 
Algebra  is  in  its  nature  essentially  ilisiiuct  from  arith¬ 
metic.  In  arithmelic,  absolute  numbers  arc  given,  from 
which  other  absolute  numbers  are  required  to  be  deter¬ 


mined.  But  in  algebra  the  symbols  that  are  employed 
are  perfectly  general,  and  may  represent  any  numbers 
whatever;  and  the  expressions  which  result  Irom  com¬ 
bining  them  Hcconling  to  thecoinlitions  of  the  jiroblem, 
indicate  tlie  solution  not  of  a  particular  question,  but  of 
all  qii.'Htions  whatever,  in  which  numbers  are  subjected 
to  tlie  same  series  of  operations.  In  tliis  manner  tbe 
general  properties  of  numbers  are  discovered.  Forex- 
ample,  the  exjiressioii  (a  -}-  b)  (a  —  b),  which  signifies 
that  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  a  and  b  is  to  be  innlti- 
plied  by  their  difference,  becomes,  on  performing  tlie 
multiplication,  a2  —  52 ;  whence  we  infer  this  general 
or  universal  truth,  namely,  that  the  product  of  the  sum 
and  tlje  dift'erence  of  any  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  thesquare.sof  tlaise  numbers.  .Arithmetic 
could  only  prove  tiie  property  to  be  true  in  respect  of 
particular  numbers.  The  only  necessary  preliminary 
to  thestudy  of  A.  is  a  good  knowledge  of  tbe  four  rules 
of  aritbmetic,  and  of  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Alg'ebru^c^  Al;$‘ebraieal,  «.  Relating  to  algebra. 

Algebraical  Curve.  A  curve  of  which  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  abscissa  and  the  ordinates  is  expressed  by  an 
equation  which  contains  only  algebraic  quantities.  The 
term  algebraic  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  to  tran¬ 
scendental,  under  which  is  comjirehendcd  infinite  ^e^ie8 
and  quantities  of  the  following  kind:  log.  x,  a*  sin.  x, 
cos.  X,  tan.  x,  &c. 

Algebraic  Fiuatinns.  An  equation  of  which  the  terms 
contain  only  algebraic  quantities.  —  See  Equ.ATiON. 

Alj^ebra'ically,  adv.  By  algebraic  process. 

.\l'';;‘ebrai$9t*  n.  Gne  who  is  versed  in  algebra. 

Al'^^'ebrai t*.  a.  To  perform  by  algebra,  or  reduce 
to  algebraical  form. 

Al^e^'i'rat^,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  Andaln.^ia,  prov. 
of  Cadiz,  on  tho  W.  side  of  tlie  Bay  of  Gil»rHltar,  oppo¬ 
site  to  ami  6  in.  W.  of  Gibraltar.  F>p.  about  1*2,000.  It 
was  tho  scene  of  a  naval  engagement  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  18ul. 

Al'^emesU  or  Aloemesiv,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  and 
18.  in.  S  of  Valencia.  Poj).  5,000. 

ATg'enib,  or  Ai.oenfb,  n.  (A,vtron.)  A  star  of  2d  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  constellation  Pegasus^  14®  S.  of  Alpheratz, 
16^/^  E.  of  Markab. — A.  in  Pegasus,  Alpheratz  in  An- 
dromeila,  and  Caph  in  Cassitipeia.  arc  situated  ou  the 
prime  meridian^  9.\r\  point  out  its  direction  through  the 
pole.  For  this  reason  tliey  aru  sometimes  called  the 
three gukleB.  They  form  an  arc  of  tl»at  great  circle 
in  the  heavens  from  wliich  tho  distances  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  measured. — Maltisoa. 

Al^e'ria,  [Fr.  Algeria,']  A  country  of  North  Africa, 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  colonial  jios.ses- 
sions  of  France,  cap.  Algiers.  Tliis  territory  is  situated 
be^.veou  hit.  35®  and  37°  N  ;  extending  from  Ion.  2®  11' 
W.  to8®53'E.;  length  about  650  m.,  greatest  breadth 
about  200  m  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
S.  by  tho  Sahara,  E.  by  Tunis,  and  W.  by  Morocco. — 
Area.  96,360,000  acres.  J^esc.  Algeria  is  traversed  tlirongli- 
out  by  tlio  Atlius  mountains,  wliicli,  rise  in  successive 
stages  parallel  with  tho  coiist,  the  highest  points  exceed¬ 
ing  7,000  feet.  Tlio  coast  is  st<‘ep  and  deficient  in  good 
jiorts.  The  chief  plains  are  those  of  Oran,  Metidjah, 
aixi  Sh«dif;  the  jirincipal  rivers  are  the  M  ad-e]-Ge<ly, 
whicli  ri.ses  S.  of  tlie  Atlas  range,  and  fl«)W8  to  the  Mel- 
gig  Lake;  tho  8helif,  wliich  rises  on  the  borders  of  Salia- 
ra,  and  flows  to  tho  Mediterranean;  the  others  are  tlie 
Seluis,  Is.ser,  Hama,  aiul  Jafna.  There  areseverul  lakes, 
Called  sobklni-s,  which  are  generally  dry  in  summer : 
the  chief  of  these  are  the  Zagries  in  Constantine,  the 
Shott  and  tho  Sebklia  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Melgig.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healtliy  on  the  N.  Hlo])e8  of  the 
mountains,  but  pestilential  in  the  marshy  plains.  The 
heat  is  often  exce.^sive  under  the  influence  of  the  si- 
mfiom,  or  h«*t  wind  of  the  desert.  From  April  to  Oct<>- 
ber  th<  sky  is  serene  *,  tlie  winter  is  mild,  and  nnirkod 
by  abundant  rains.  The  mean  tem[)eralure  of  winter 
is  from  54®  to  65®,  and  of  summer  74®  to  104®F}ihr. ; 
l)ut  this  elevate*!  temperature  is  m«)derate<l  by  constant 
sea-breezes.  Tho  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  and  lead,  but  their  extent  is  imperfectly  known. 
In  the  mountains  of  Bou  Hamra  tliero  are  rich  iron 
inine.s,  whicli  appear  to  have  lH*en  worked  by  tho  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  country  is  divided  by  tho  natives  into  the 
TV/,  or  country  of  grain  crops,  in  the  N.,  and  the  dale 
aianfrg  in  the  S.  Vegetation  is  developed  with  great 
activity.  Tho  level  part  of  the  Tel,  occupied  by  Arabs, 
is  fertile  in  cereals ;  and  the  mountainous  cniintrv,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Kabyles,  has  extensive  forests,  ami  rich 
ami  varied  vegetation.  The  Algerian  Sahara  is  not,  as 
was  suppo.'jed,  a  sterile  desert,  but  a  vast  arcliipelago 
of  oases,  each  of  whifh  presents  an  animated  group  of 
towns  and  villages,  sniTounded  by  olives,  figs,  vines, 
and  palms.  Throughout  the  'I’el,  wheat,  barley,  and 
legumes  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  some  places 
maize,  millet,  and  rice  are  raised.  Cidton,  indigo,  atnl 
tbe  sugar-cane  succeed  well.  Tlie  natives  rear  cattle, 
sheep,  ami  goats.  Tho  hnrses,  wliich  are  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  breofl.are  employed  only  for  the  saddle;  the  camel, 
dromedary,  as.s,  and  mule,  are  n8**d  for  draught.  Among 
wild  animals  may  be  noticed  the  lion,  panther,  jackal, 
and  the  antelope.  The  harvests  ar«*  sometimes  ravaged 
by  locusts.  Excellent  coral  and  sponge  are  fished  on  the 
coasts.  Very  recently  niimenms  arb'islan  wells,  bored  in 
the  immense  plains  of  A.,  have  given  life  to  countries 
till  then  desert.  This  system.  pursue«l  with  activity, 
will  do  more  for  the  civilization  of  A.  than  forty  years 
of  military  warfare.  —  Man/.  Carpets,  blankets,  and 
other  woollens ;  >ilks  in  tlie  form  of  sasbes  and  handker¬ 
chiefs.  A  con.sideralde  tnule  is  carried  on  in  salt,  ostrich- 
leathers.  hides,  wax,  cattle,  and  sheep  ;  and  there  are 
imported  Kunfpeaii  manufactures  ami  colonial  produce. 
With  the  Freueh-Africaii  settlement  ot  Senegal  a  profit¬ 


able  trade  Is  carried  on.  across  the  interior,  by  means  of 
caravans. —  T  wnx.  Tim  principal  are,  Algiers,  Constan¬ 
tine,  Bona,  Philippeville,  Bildab,  Oran.  Tlemscn,  atnl 
Setiff.  — Divieioii  a7id  Uov.  The  commaiidcr-iu-chief  of 
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the  French  forces  in  A.,  is  governor-general,  anti  re- 
Rponsilde  to  the  French  cabinet.  Tbe  country  is  divided 
into  five  great  niilitury  districts, — Aiimale,  Dellys, 
Med6ah,  Milianah.  and  Orleansvillc, — which  are  subdi- 
viiled  into  military  circle.s.  For  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion.  the  territory  is  divi«led  into  the  three  departments 
of  Algiers.  Oran,  and  Constantine.  —  Hist.  A.  embraces 
the  ancient  Nunddia,  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  Sy- 
jiliax,  and  Jugurtha:  and  the  ftlanritanian  kingdoms  of 
Bocchus  and  Juba.  It  has  been  successively  conquered 
by  tbe  Romans,  tbe  Vandals,  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
an<l  the  Arabs,  win*,  in  the  beginning  of  fbe  >-lh  cen¬ 
tury,  invaded  North  Africa,  and  established  Islaini.^m. 
The  Spaniards,  fora  sliort  time  niastere  of  tlie  country  at 
tbe  beginning  of  fbe  lOtb  century,  were  driven  out  by 
the  famous  corsairs  Barbarossal.  ami  II.,  tlie  survivor  of 
whicli  obtained  in  1520,  from  Sultan  Selim,  tbe  title  of 
]>ey.  Since  then  A.  was  in  almost  incessant  hostilities 
against  tho  jaiwers  of  Christend<un,  capturing  tlieir 
vessels  and  redueing  their  subjects  to  slavery.  In  1541, 
tbe  emperor  Cbarb-8  V.  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  .Algiers.  In  1815,  the  Americ^ins  cajiturcd  an 
Algerian  frigate;  and  tbe  Bey  consented  to  remuince 
all  claims  to  tribute  fnun  tln  ni.  and  to  jiay  them  CO, 000 
dollars  as  an  iiMlemnification  for  their  losses.  In  1816, 
Algiers  was  bornbardeil  by  tlie  British  under  Lord  Ex- 
inontli :  and  in  June,  ls30.  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
to  tbe  French  oonsiil,  a  large  fleet  and  army  were  dis- 
patche*]  by  Charles  X.,  when  the  Algoriaus  fell  under 
the  jiower  of  that  nation.  From  that  time  the  invad¬ 
ers  gradually  extended  their  conquest,  not  without 
much  bloodshed.  Their  l)ravest  and  most  persevering 
foe  wjus  Abd-el-Kader,  n.  v. — Toward  the  end  of  1864,  a 
serious  revolt  of  the  tribes  of  the  S.E.  broke  out,  and  to 
assist  in  tbe  pacification  of  the  country,  tbe  Emperor 
Napoleon  went  through  A.  in  May,  1866.  In  1879,  civil 
was  substitute*!  for  military  rule.  J*np.  (census  1876) 
2, 867, •'26,  of  which  -44,749  are  Europeans.  See  p.  *2<il. 

Ai$;'o'riaii4  and  Al'g:eriiie4  v.  (Grog.)  A  native  of 
Algeria.  Algerine  is  used  sometimes  in  poetry  as  a 
synonym  for  idrate. 

— a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Algeria  or  to  Algiers. 

Al;;lie'ri,  or  A  lghe'ro,  a  town  and  seaport  of  tbe  island 
of  Sardinia,  on  it.s  W*.  coast;  lat.  40°  *25'50"N.;  Ion. 
R®16'45"E.  8.419. 

Ar(;:i€liiiii.  (Ane.  Ger>g)  A  town  and  mountain  of 
Latinin.  near  Tusculum,  12  m.  from  Home. 

Al'g’iors.  [Ar.  A/-7ffzai>,  tbe  islands;  Fr.  A  cit) 

and  seaport  of  Africa,  cap.  of  tbe  French  territory  of 
Algeria,  built  in  the  form  of  an  anijihilheatri*,  on  the 
W.  side  of  a  bay  of  same  name,  in  the  MeditiTranean. 
of  lighthouse.  36®  47'  20"  N. ;  Ion. 3®  4' 3*2"  E.  Tlie  city, 
sitmited  on  a  slope  facing  the  sea,  and  crowned  by  a 
citaded,  is  2  m.  in  circumference,  and  strongly  Mailed; 
since  1830,  tlie  French  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
exteniling  its  defences  and  improving  the  port.  Tlio 
streets  liave  been  widened,  and  it  in  part  resembles  a 
European  town.  A.,  oMing  to  its  mild  climate,  bus  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  winter  resort— frost  is  almost  unknoM-n. 
A  railroad  connects  A.  with  Oran,  ami  another,  in  con¬ 
struction,  to  Tunis.  Several  forts  and  tuU  works  protect 
it  on  the  laml  side:  by  sea  it  lias  in  front  two  roeky  isl¬ 
ands  (whence  its  name),  connected  wit li  tbe  inaiiilund 
by  a  mole;  this  ami  another  mole,  both  furnished  M’itb 
batteries,  em  lose  tbe  liarbi>r.  A.  has  two  suburbs,  and 
numenais  villas  in  its  environs,  Mbicb  are  ot  gieat 
beauty;  is  the  seat  of  the  gov.-gen.  of  Algeria  and  of 
many  foreign  c*insnls,  and  has  regular  st«*ain  coniinu- 
nicatioii  witli  Marseilles  and  Cette  in  France,  and  Bona 
in  Africa.  J*i>p.  (census  1876)  52,708,  <»f  whom  18, *216 
are  French,  7,t>98  JeM’s,  native  Museelmcn,  and 

16,381  Italians,  Spani.sh,  &c.  —  See  Algeria. 

Al'ttlors*.  in  Louisiana.  See  Nem  Orleans. 

ATtgoii  Hay,  or  I’ort  Elizabeth,  an  extensive  bay  on 
tbe  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  Cajie  Colony,  bet.  Cape.s  Recife 
and  Pmlron,  425  m.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  isopen 
to  S.  winds,  but  has  good  anchorage.  In  this  bay,  Fort 
Eliz.'ibeth  and  Fort  Frederick  have  iilreiuly  some  com- 
Dieicial  impoiTaiice.  Lat.  33®  60'  S. ;  Ion,  *26°  63'  E. 
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A-I'ffol,  n.  [Ar.  al  dpstnictlve.]  (.4sfron.)  A  re- 

iuarku.l>le  st-ir  iu  the  Ihad  >>f  Mtdasn^  12*^  E.  of  Alm  uvk. 
It  is  on  the  meridian  the  2let  of  Decomber.  Nine  degrees 
E.  by  N.  from  A.  is  the  bright  star  Alyrmby  wliioli  with 
Almaak  makes  a  perfect  right  angle  at  ^1.,  with  llio 
open  part  towards  C.issiopeia.  By  means  of  tnis  .strik- 
ingly  perfect  ligure,  the  three  stars  may  always  be  le- 
coguixod  withoiit  the  possibility  of  mistaking  them. 
varit^e  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  maguitnde  in  about  oj,^ 
hours,  and  back  again  in  the  same  time;  after  wliich  it 
remains  steadily  brilliant  for  2^  days,  when  the  same 
change  occurs.  Dr.  Ilersidii-l  attributes  the  variable 
appearuu-c  of  A.  to  spots  up'-n  its  Mirface,  and  tliinka  it 
has  a  iiiutiou  on  its  axis  similar  to  that  of  the  suu. — 

Aljg:4>£'o.g:y',  n.  [Lot.  alga,  seaweed,  and  Or.  lognsy  dis¬ 
course.]  ( Bot.)  The  description  of  the  ulgal.s  or  alga*, 

Al^o'nta*  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co., 
Id  III.  N.  by  E.  of  Grand  Kapids  :  pop  1,959. 

Al;i'0'liia«  in  B7.s'c>'//s/n.  a  post-township  of  Winnebugo 
CO.,  about  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison ;  pop.  807. 

Al;fO'liU.  in  iowHy  a  town  ami  townsliip,  cap.  of  Kossuth 
Co.,  on  the  De.s  Moines  river,  »ilM>ut  120  in.  N.  by  \V.  of 
l)es  Moines  citv  ;  pop.  of  township  2,157. 

Al;  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 

on  the  St.  Clair  rlv<*r,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Detroit.  Bop.  754. 

Al;;  in  IHinoia.  a  post  t(»wnship  of  McHenry 

CO.,  about  60  in.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  2,157, 

iii  JowUyii,  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  29 
m.  W.  oI  Cedar  Falls. 

AI^‘Oii'<i  ti  ill,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ontoniigou 
<xi.,  about  12  in.  S.  of  Qiitoiiagan  ;  j>op.  54. 
yl/.N'O,  a  post-village  of  llouglitoii  co. 

Al;  tiin,  in  Ohio,  a  po.Nt-village  of  Carrol  co. 

AI;;oii'qiiiu5S,  a  numerous  family  of  N.  American 
Indians,  ou'-e  sprea<l  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  8.  of  tlie  St  Lawrence.  Their 
language  was  lieanl  from  (he  bay  td  Gaspe  to  the  valley 
of  tlie  Des  Moines;  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  land  of  (ho 
Esquimaux;  from  the  Cnml'crlaml  river,  of  Kentiuky, 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  spoken 
though  not  exclusively,  in  a  territory  that  extended 
through  degrees  of  bui.  and  more  than  20  d«^grees 
of  lat.  {Bancn/D  All  the  tribes  of  New  England  were 
Algonqiiins;  the  tribes  in  Maine,  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Delaware  Indians,  theCrot*ks  in  tlie  region  of  tlreat  Slave 
Uike,  and  the  Ottawas  and  Polawattoiiiies  in  Michigan 
claimed  the  same  origin.  Traces  of  the  primitive  A.  lan¬ 
guage  appear  in  the  names  of  places,  such  as  Alleyhinty, 
Connei-tiont.  At  jiresent  the  -4.  do  not  number  more  than 
2(X)  warriors,  included  in  the  tribe  of  the  Chippewivs. 

Ar;;:or,  n.  [Lat., (Med.)  A  sudden chifUne-s  or 
rigor. 

Al'^^orab,  n  [Ar.]  (Astrnn.)  A  star  of  dd  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  <:orra<,  S.W.  of  8pica  Virginis. 

It  is  on  the  meridian  about  liie  Idth  of  May. 

Ar^orUllin,  n.  [Ar.]  (Math.)  Tlie  art  of  computing  in 
retcrence  to  .some  particular  subje'ds,  or  in  some  partic¬ 
ular  way  :  as,  the  A.  of  iiumber.s,  the  ^l.  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus. 

Al'^^'OiiH,  a.  [Lat.  alg  tsus.]  Abounding  with,  or  like, 
algals  or  algae. 

Alg'liiiKtl'.  n.  [Sp.  algitaciJy  Pg.  algnazil,  from  Ar. 
al-wazir,  administrator,  vizier.j  An  inferior  officer  of 
justice  in  Spain;  a  constable. 

Allia'illtl*  [Ar  UiK  bath.]  In  Spain,  a  town  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  24  m.  S.SV.  of  Granada.  Near  it  are  celebrated 
Warm  baths;  pop.  H,2.SL  — town  of  Murcia,  13  m.  W. 
of  Murcia  city,  having  also  warm  baths.  Bop.  6.935. 

Alhaiii'bra.  SeeGft\N\Dv. 

Allia^u'bra,  in  a  vill.  of  Madiaon  co.,pop.  101. 

Alllilillbro^qiie',  a.  After  the  fanciful  manner  of  the 
ornaments  in  the  .Alliambra.  —  See  Granada. 

Alliaii’riii  el  Oraiule,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Granada,  22  m.  M’.SAV.  of  .Malaga  B'p.  5,514. 

AlllllCC'lllll!^*  a  small  island  and  fortress  belonging  to 
Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco 
Lat.  35°  15'  N.;  Lon.  4°  12'  E. 

All.  surnamod  by  tlie  Arabs  A.<ad  Allah,  and  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  S  lir-i-Khoda,  i.  e.,  the  Lion  of  God,  was  the  cousin 
of  .Mohammed,  and  the  first  man  who  acknowletlged  his 
divine  mis.sion.  From  these  circumstances,  and  also  on 
account  of  his  marriage  with  Fatiniah.  the  daughter  td 
Mohammed,  AM  appeared  to  have  strong  claims  to  the 
succesdon  of  the  Propliet.  Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  and  0th- 
inaii  \vt-i'e,  liowever,  .successively  appointed  caliphs  bi*- 
foru  Ali  came  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  boo.  The  controversy 
concerning  the  respective  rights  of  the  three  first  caliphs 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  .Ali  and  his  lineal  descendants  on 
the  other,  has  given  rise  to  the  schism  of  tlie  Sunnites 
and  Shiites  in  the  Mohammedan  coniinninty.  Die  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  troubles  arising  trom  lliis  division 
di.sturbotl  the  reign  of  Ali.  who  wa.**  a-ssassinated  in  a.  p. 
660.  He  was  succeeded  for  a  short  time  by  his  eldest 
son  Hassan. 

Al  iaH,  adv.  [A  Lat.  woni  signifying  othcrwuc.]  (Law.M 
M'heii  a  defendant  sued  >»n  a  spoci.ilty,  or  a  pdsoner  had 
more  than  one  common  apjiellation,  be  was  designated, 
in  the  Latin  form  of  iustruments.  a.s,  Julin,  alias  Dtclus, 
Peter. 

— n.  Another  name  than  the  ordinary  one;  an  assumed 
name. 

{Law.)  A  second  or  further  writ,  which  is  issued 
after  a  first  writ  has  expired  without  effect,  and  contain¬ 
ing  tliis  clause :  We  command  you  us  we  formerly  have 
comm  m<ied  you.”  (Si'^ut  alias  prctccpimus  ) 
Alias'ka.  See  Alaska. 

A'li  !!<*>%  Pasha  of  Egyjit,  n.  in  Circassia  abont  1728. 
He  fell,  when  a  child,  into  the  hands  of  rol)her8,  who 
carried  liim  to  Cairo,  and  sold  him  to  Ihrahiin,  HenUui- 
aut  of  the  Janissaries,  who  reared  and  adopted  him. 


Ali  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Sangiac,  or  member  of  the 
Council;  and  when  his  patron  was  assjus.siuated  by 
Ihrahim  the  Circassian,  he  uveng«*d  his  death  and  slew 
the  murderer  with  iiis  owu  hand.  This  raised  against 
him  numerous  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fiee 
t'»  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Acre;  hut  in  time  he 
was  reciilled  by  the  people,  and  being  jilaced  at  tlie 
head  of  the  government,  Egypt  began  to  recover  its 
former  spleiubu*.  In  a  battle  fought  against  tlie  troops 
of  the  rebellions  Mamelukes,  Ali  was  cut  down,  after 
deleiiding  himself  with  de^iH»I•ate  valor,  and  died  of 
his  Wounds  eight  days  afterward,  1773. 

.Arihi,  n.  I  Latin  word  signifying  e/seu>/icr<?.]  A 

defeiico  resorted  to  in  criminal  )iroserulions.  when  the 
party  accused,  in  order  to  prove  tliat  he  could  not  iiave 
committed  the  crime  witli  which  he  is  cliarged,  offers 
evidence  tlmt  he  wu.s  in  a  different  place  at  tiiu  time  the 
offemv  was  being  cominitte*!. 

Ali<*an'to,  a  province  of  Spain,  founded  in  1834,  out  of 
theS.  part  of  tlic ancient  kingdom  of  Valeiicia.aml  part 
of  Murcia.  Aren.,  2,911  sq.  in.  It  yiehls  excellent  wine, 
sugar,  rice,  and  fruits.  Boj).  412. 5D.  • 

Alican'te,  cap.  of  the  above  province;  a  fortified  city 
and  Seaport,  on  a  bay  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  38^ 
2i)'  N.;  Lou.  0°  27' W.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle 
on  a  rock  aljout  400  feet  high.  .4.  is  important  lu?  a 
commercial  place.  Rip.  wine,  almonds,  barilla,  olives, 
brandy,  figs,  wool,  silk,  and  linen;  jmp.  33.086. 

Allea'ta.  or  Lica'i-a,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Uirgciiti,  on  the  8.  coast  of  tlie  Mediierranean ;  lat.  37° 
4'  25"  N.;  Ion.  13°  55'  40"  E.  Exp.  corn,  macaroni, 
fruit,  and  excellent  wines;  pop.  I5.4S1. 

\r  ic©,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony,  jirov.  of  Victoria;  lat. 
32°  4S'  S. :  Ion.  2*»°  52'  E. 

Al  'i©©«3£olt,  a  forest  in  England,  Hants  co.,  on  the 
border  of  Surrey;  ojca,  15,000  acres. 

Ali©ii’<li,  the  ancient  Erirusa,  the  most  W.  of  the 
Lipari  isles,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  6  m.  in  circumference, 
ami  rising  a-i  a  cone  from  t)io  sea;  pop.  450. 

Ali'ila,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Sti'phenson  co. 

.Al'iclado,  71.  [Ar.]  The  imlcx  or  ruh*r  moving  about  the 
centre  of  an  astrolabe  or  quadrant,  carrying  the  sights. 
Brande. 

Al  a.  [Lat.  alienus,  from  alibi  natus,  born  else¬ 

where,  in  another  (*ouiitry.]  Belonging  to  another  coun¬ 
try;  lieiu'o,  metaphorically,  foreign  to  the  purpose;  as, 
“prlncijiles  alien  to  our  religion.” 

Al'  4©3i,  n.  A  foreigner;  in  contradistinction  from  a  nat¬ 
ural-born  <itizen. 

{Law.)  In  the  United  States,  one  who,  being  born  in 
a  foreign  country,  has  not  been  naturalized,  unless  his 
father  were  a  natural-horn  citizen,  in  which  case  he  will 
himself  be  demned  a  natural-born  citizen,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. —  An  A.  cannot  hold  landed  property; 
and  if  he  purchases  land,  he  may  he  divested  of  the  fee, 
upon  an  inqufst  of  office  f'Uiml;  hut  until  this  is  done 
ho  may  sell,  convey,  or  devise  the  lands,  and  pass  a  good 
title  to  the  same.  Tliat  is  the  general  rule,  but  the 
disabilities  of  H.,in  respect  to  hoMing  land,  are  removed 
by  statute  in  the  following  States:  —  wholly  in  -IrAan- 
i<ii(if  tJiey  have  declared  an  intention  to  hecoiiie  citi¬ 
zens);  CaliJ'o'nia  (if  residents);  Connectient ;  Dela¬ 
ware  (ns  in  Arkansas);  Floi'ida,  Georgia  (im  in  Arkan¬ 
sas);  Iowa,  Keaitucky  (if  residents);  Maine,  Massachu- 
selU,  Michigan,  M  ssissippi,  J/f55oan,  and  Nno  Hamp¬ 
shire  (if  residents  I ;  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  P(  V7isylra7iia, 
South  Carolina,  and  7’cxa.?  (as  Arkansa-s);  IfT'scon^tn;  — 
jurtly  in  Illinois,  New  lork,  lihode  Island,  Tcnve.ssee. 
an  1  V 7‘gmia.  —  An  A.  may  hold  aixl  dispose  of,  by  will 
or  otherwise,  good.s,  nioney,  or  other  pereonal  estate 
and  m.iy  take  a  lease  of  a  house  for  habitation,  or  trade. 
Tli-j  property  is  liable  to  taxation;  be  cannot  exercise 
any  politicals  rights  whatever;  he  cannot  ho  a  member 
of  Oongress  till  the  expiration  of  seven  years  after  Ins 
naturalization. — Even  after  being  naturalized,  he  is  for¬ 
ever  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  —  Bourie.r.  See  Naturalization. 

Alienaliil'ity,  n.  (Law.)  The  capacity  of  being 

alienable. 

Al'ieiiaUlo,  a.  That  may  be  alienated. 

Al'ioiia;;;;©*  n.  (Law.)  The  condiiiou  or  state  of  an 
alien.  —  Lowes. 

Al'  ioiiiite,  r.  a.  iVv.  aHIner.]  To  transfer  property  to 
another.  —  To  change  from  friendliness  to  aversion. 

AT  leiiato,  a.  IVithdrawn;  alienated. 

— n.  An  alien. 

Alieiia'tdon,  t7.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  alienatio.]  Estrange¬ 
ment;  change  of  affuctiuii.  —  Constitutional  estrange¬ 
ment  of  mind 

(Law.)  Tlio  net  of  parting  with  property,  more  espe¬ 
cially  real  properly. 

.41'i©iiator«  n.  (Lnoi)  One  who  transfi'rs  property. 

.\li©ii©'«  r.  a.  (Law.)  To  transfer  property ;  to  alienate. 

Alienee',  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  a  tiansfer  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  made. 

.irieniHiii,  n.  'Fhe  state  of  being  an  alien  ;  alienage,  (r.) 

Alienor',  n.  (Law)  One  w-iio  transfers  jiroperty. 

.\lis:llt',  a.  Lighted;  lit ;  — as,  “  The  lamps  wrrealighV' 

Ali;;'lit',  r.  n.  [A.  S.  alihtan,  to  come  down.]  To  come 
down  and  stop.  The  word  implies  the  idea  of  descend¬ 
ing  ;  as.  of  a  hinl  from  tlie  wing ;  a  traA'eller  from  his 
horse  or  l  arriage,  and  generally  of  re.sting  or  8t*»iq)ing. 

“  There  is  alighted  at  ynur  gate  a  young  Venetian."— 5/mA:«. 

— It  is  ii-sed  also  of  any  thing  thrown  or  fulling ;  to  fall 
upon. 

*•  Rut  storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple’s  height. 

Pour  down,  aud  on  our  batter’d  helms  alight.'  — Drydcn. 

Al'ig-linr,  a  district  of  British  Tmlia,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  prov.  Agra,  W’atered  by  the  Ganges  and  Jumna; 
baneu' toward  tlio  N.,  but  fertile  in  llie  S.  — rircu, 
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2,145  sq.  m. ;  pop,  739,356.  —  The  fort  of  Aliglmr,  50  m. 
N.  of  Agra,  lat.  27°  56'  N.,  Ion.  77°  59'  E.,  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  lh03 ;  uiid  lelakeii  from  the  8epoy 
n-bels  in  1857. 

Ali;;'!!',  r.  a.  [Fr.  aligner.]  To  adjust  hy  a  line ;  to  f«>rm 
in  line,  as  troops. 

Ali;;'iie'i!!eiit,  «.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  TJio  iiosition  of  a  body 
of  men  in  a  struigiit  line. 

Alike',  m/i’.  uml  a.  [From  a  and  D7.c.]  Like  in  charac¬ 
ter  or  nature  or  comiimnity  of  circumstances ; — lebt  ui- 
hling  ;  similar;  homogeneous  ;  akin  ;  equally. 

Aliiiie'fla.  or  Alameda,  in  l<nva,  a  village  of  Louisa 
(•<»..  on  the  Iowa  iTver,  about  20  in.  S.W.  ol  Muscatine. 

Al'iiiieiit,  n.  [It.  li’oin  Lat.  alimeidum,]  Any  substance 
which,  when  introtluccd  into  the  living  Ix^ly,  contributes 
to  its  gr(»wth,  (U’  t(»  tlie  repair  of  the  losses  it  is  con- 
(inu  illy  sustaining.  Thus,  water  and  air  may  be  called 
ali7nin(s.  When  appli«-il  specially  to  aninials,  its  8«  nso 
is  generally  confined  to  those  materials  whicli  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  ajqilied  to  tlie  purposes  of  nutrition,  only 
after  undergoing  the  process  of  digestion.— 8ee  Food. 

Aliineiit'al,  a.  Nourishing. 

Aliiiieiit'ally,  adv.  So  as  to  serve  for  nourishment  or 
sustenance. —  Woi’ccster, 

AliBiieiit'ariiiejiiH,  n.  Quality  of  being  alimentary. 

Alniieilt'ary,  a.  Belonging  to  aliment :  nonri^hing. 

Alii  neii  tiveiiesH,  n.  {Bhren.)  The  organ  of  appetite 
for  lood  nn<l  drink. 

Alinio'iiiou^^,  </.  That  nourishes. 

Al  iiiioiiy,  71.  [Lat.  alinumia,  maintenance.]  (Laic.) 
Tlio  allowance  made  to  a  wife  out  of  her  husband’s 
estate  tor  her  support,  cillier  during  a  niatrinioniai  suit 
oral  its  termination,  when  she  prov(*s  herself  entitled 
to  a  sejiarate  maintenance  by  showing  a  legal  and 
valid  marriage.  —  A.  pende7itc  hte.  The  wliole  j»ro]ierty 
being  supposed  by  the  law  to  devolve  iip«*n  the  husband, 
he  is  generally  obliged  to  j*ay  the  expenses  on  both 
sides,  and  to  allow  his  wife  A.  during  the  suit,  and  that 
whether  the  suit  he  commenced  by  or  against  him.  It  is 
usually  about  one  fifth  of  the  husbamr.s  net  income.  It 
may  be  reduced  or  im  reased  according  to  tlio  fluctiia- 
tions  of  the  hushand’s  income — Ber7nane7it  A.  does  not 
consist  of  a  Slim  of  nionej',  nor  of  a  specified  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  husband's  estate  given  absidutely  to  the 
wife,  hut  is  a  continuous  allotment  of  sums  payable 
at  regular  intervals  for  her  support  from  year  to  year. 
For  being  entitled  toil,  the  wife  must  he  separated  from 
the  bed  and  bi>ard  of  lier  husband  byjmiicial  decree; 
voluntary  separation,  for  whatever  can.se,  is  insufficient. 
Tlie  amount  of  alimony  tube  allotted  depends  wholly 
upon  the  discretion  (d  the  court,  equitably  exeicised 
Avith  a  view  to  the  circumsbinc«*8  of  each  particular 
case.  In  forming  their  estimate  in  this  respect,  the 
courts  have  held,  that  after  a  separation  on  account  of 
the  husband's  misconduct,  the  wife  is  to  be  alimentL'd 
as  if  she  were  living  with  him  as  his  wife  ;  they  attend 
carefully  to  the  nature  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
husband’s  means,  drawing  a  distinction  between  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pnqierty  and  an  income  derived  from  pei^onal 
exertion.  The  station  in  life  of  both  parties,  and  tlie 
fortune  broU{:lit  by  the  wife,  are  also  considered :  and 
much  stress  is  laid  nj>on  the  disposal  of  the  cbildreii 
and  the  expense  of  educating  them.  The  comluct  of  the 
parties  Ibrins  also  a  very  mat<Tial  consideration  ;  where 
the  wife  has  eloped  from  her  husband,  or  where  the 
sentence  of  divorce  jirocee«ls  upon  the  ground  of  her 
adultery,  the  law  will  not  compel  the  allowance  of  ali¬ 
mony. 

A'liotli,  n.  (Asfron.)  A  star  in  the  constellation  Crsa 
Major.  434°  of  Mizar.  Jt  is  tlu*  3d  star  in  the  lianille  of 
the  Dipper.  A.  is  very  nearly  opposite  Sliedir  in  Cassio¬ 
peia,  and  ai  an  e(ju!il  disbince  from  the  jiole. 

Ali  Paella.  V  izier  of  Yanina,  n.  in  Albania,  1744.  His 
father,  an  Albanian  chief,  died  of  grief  in  consequence 
of  being  stripped  of  his  territories;  but  his  imither,  who 
Ava.s  reinarkahle  Ibr  energy  of  character,  spirited  up  l»er 
son  to  assume  tlie  conduct  of  iier  dependants  and  avenge 
his  fatlicr.  Mith  this  bund  he  commiited  so  many 
depredations,  that  llie  adjaeent  tribes  t<iok  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  carried  off  hi-*  mother  ami  sister, 
wlnun  they  treated  witli  great  eruelty.  This  roused 
the  naturally  implacable  temper  of  AM.  and  he  vowed 
the  extermination  of  the  whole  race.  He  rai.sed  a  lioily 
of  2,000  men,  assnmeil  great  authority,  and  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  tlie  Sniiotes,  whom  he  treated  with 
the  most  horrible  barbarity.  During  lilty  years  of  con¬ 
stant  wartiire,  he  brought  under  bis  sway  a  wiile  extent 
of  territory,  which  the  P<»rte  saiictionetl  his  lioltling, 
Avith  tlie  title  of  Pacha.  He  received  agents  (rom  for¬ 
eign  jiowers,  and  ultimately  intrigue*!  witli  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Porte  was 
at  leiig.h  excited, ami  Hassan  Pacliawa.s  sent  to  deinam. 
his  head.  On  declaring  his  errand.  Ali  replied,  ‘‘My 
head  is  not  to  be  deliveri-d  up  so  easily,’’  acc«)mpanying 
the  words  Avith  a  jiistol-ball,  whicli  broke  bisopponenfs 
tliigli.  He  shot  two  men  dead  on  the  spot,  but  fell  the 
same  moment.  His  head  was  severe'!  from  his  body, 
ami  sent  to  C<*nstantinopie,  l.S’2’2.  Lord  Byron  visited 
him  ill  his  fortress  of  'l  epelen,  and  lliu.s  sings  of  himiu 
his  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold: 

'•  He  passes  bleak  Pindiis,  Acberusia’s  lake, 

AiiJ  left  the  pritiDil  ciiy  of  tlie  land, 

And  onward  did  iiis  further  jouriier  take 
To  ereat  Albania's  cbiei',  whose  dread  oummand 
Is  lawless  law.** 

Al'ipee,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Cochin.  Exp.  pepper 
and  tiinluT.  Lat.  9°  30'  N.;  Ion.  76°  24'  E. ;  7>o/l  I3,UoO. 

Aliplier'ia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  town  of  Arcadia,  situatoil 
on  a  bitty  liill,  8  in.  S.  of  Ilerea*.  It  was  taken  Iroiii 
the  .'Eleaiis  during  the  Social  ^Yar,  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedou. 
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ATipo^l,  n.  and  a,  [Lat.  a/a,  a  w!nj(,  and  pes^  a  foot.] 
U.iviii;;  lut*!*  coniiecifd  by  u  membraue,  serving  lur  a 
wing,  as  a  bat. 

Al'iqiiuiiiy  a.  [Lat.  uliqiuintus^  somewhat.]  (Arith.) 
A  part  uf  a  given  quantity  wiiich  will  not  divide  it  ex¬ 
actly,  or  witlKHit  remainder.  —  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of 
li),  twice  0  being  12,  tluice  6  making  18. 

Al'iqiiot,  a.  [Lit.,  some.]  (Artth.)  Aliquot  part  is  a 
nuini)er  \N hieh  divides  the  given  number  williout  leav¬ 
ing  a  remainder.  IIiuh,  2,  3,  4,  and  0,  are  ali<|Uot  parts 
of  12.  To  find  tlio  aliquot  parts  of  any  number,  diviile 
the  given  number  by  its  least  divisor;  divide  the  quo¬ 
tient  also  by  its  least  divisor,  ami  so  on.  always  dividing 
the  last  ((uotient  by  its  smallest  divisor,  till  theqnotient 
is  I.  The  divisions  Ihus  nsed  are  the  prime  ali<]Unt  iiai  ts 
of  the  given  mimber ;  and  the  products  of  ever.v  2,  every 
3,  every  4,  etc.,  of  the  prime  aliquot  parts  of  the  given 
number.  8ii)»po8e  the  given  number  30;  divide  30  by 
its  least  divi.'iT,  which  is  2,  and  the  quotient  is  15; 
divide  5  by  itself,  (it  has  no  smaller  divisor,)  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  1.  'Iherefure,  2,  3,  and  5  are  the  prime  aliquot 
parts  of  30.  The  compound  aliquot  parts  are  2  X 
2X5  =  10,  3X5  =  15. 

AHhTiI^  in  Caif'  vnia,  a  village  of  Monterey  co.,  abt.  30 
ni.  E.  by  S.  <tf  Monterey,  l^^p.  2,728. 

Al'iHli^  a.  Resembling  ale. 

Al'i^ina«  n.  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord,  Alixrnacf^fr. 

The  species  A.  plantagn^  water  plantain,  found  in  U.  S., 
is  a  handsome  inluiidtaiit  of  ponds  and  ditches.  Its 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  common  plantain.  It  gives 
in  July  numerous  flowers  tinged  w  itli  purple. 

Alis'lliaoetP*  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  alismals,  an  ord.  of 
plants,  fum.  Alismates. —  Ding.  Alismal  endogeiis  with 
3-petaled  flowers,  few-sealed,  simjde  and  axlle,  or 
basal  placentte,  and  a  solid  embryo.  They  are  floating 
and  swamp  plants,  generally  native  of  the  nortliern 
part  of  the  world.  This  order  is  to  End(>geiis  wliat 
crow-foots  are  to  Pulypetalous  Exogens,  and  is  in  like 
manner  recognized  by  its  disuniting  carpels  and  byp*>gy- 
iious  stamens. 

Al'isinalos,  n.  The  alismal  family.  Diag. 

llypogynoiis,  tri-hexapetaloideons  Endugens,  witli  sepa¬ 
rate  carpels  and  no  allmmen.  This  alliance  seems  to 
close  the  class  of  Endogens,  and  to  stand  on  the  limits 
of  Exogens,  in  con>equence  of  the  intimate  relation 
betw’een  Alismads  amlciow'-fnot.  It  is  divided  into  the 
three  ord.,  ButomacecE,  Ali$inac€<r^  and  Juncagiuavexr. 

AV  iso II,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart.,  d.  in  Shropshire, England, 
1792.  His  principal  work  is.  History  nf  Earopu  frojni 
Hit  Oimmenceintnt  of  thi’  French  lievolution  in  1789,  to 
the  Accession  of  Louis  NapoUon  in  1852.  1).  1867. 

41i«4o'nin«  See  Aujso.nia. 

Al'itrilitck,  n.  [Lat.  ala^  a  wing,  and  truncuSs  body.] 
{Zo6l.)  The  posterior  segment  of  the  thorax  of  an  insect, 
to  which  the  abdomen  i8allixed,aml  wliicli  bears  tlie  legs, 
properly  so  called,  or  the  two  posterior  pairs  and  wings. 

Alive',  a.  [Prefix  a  and  livt.'\  In  the  state  of  life;  not 
dead. 

"  Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were.”“Dryden. 

— Figuratively,  unextinguished ;  undestroyed;  active;  in 
full  force;  as,  to  keep  the  affections  —  cheerful; 

sprightly ;  full  of  alacrity ;  as,  “  She  was  not  much  alive 
the  whole  day.” — In  a  popular  sense,  it  is  u.sed  only  to 
add  an  emphasis,  like  the  Freiicli  da  munde;  as,  the 
best  man  alivex  that  is,  the  best,  with  at*  emplnisis. 

Al'iival,  a  village  of  Upper  India,  on  the  uanks  of  the 
Sutlej,  20  m.  from  Lo<»diiina  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  on  January  2''th,  1846,  betwetm  theBritLh  under 
Sir  Marry  Smith, and  the  Sikhs,  commanded  liy  Knnjoor 
Singh.  Tlie  Sikhs  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
6.000  men. 

Alizar'ic  Aoiil,  or  Phthalic  Ai  id.  {Chem.)  Produced 
by  Alizarin  with  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Aliz'ariii,  or  Alizarine,  n.  [From  ahzari,  the  namoof 
the  madder  in  the  Levant.]  {CUem.)  A  red  crystalline 
matter  destitute  of  odor  and  taste  ;  neutral  to  test-pajier, 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  obtained  of  the  nubia 
tinctoruin;  the  madder.  Potash  dissolves  it  freely,  and 
strikes  a  beautiful  purjile;  hut  it  is  iirecipitate'd  un¬ 
altered  on  adding  an  aci«l;  witli  lime,  baryta,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  it  forms  an  insoluble  purple  lac.  With  alumina  [ 
it  forms  a  beautiful  re«l  lac.  By  a  heat  of  420^  alizarin 
is  sublimated  and  forms  beautiful  transfiarent  orange- 
colored  neeilles,  which  are  anhydrous  and  of  high  lustre. 
Form.  Ci^ITsO^-j-SAq. 

Aljubarro'ta*  a  town  of  Portuguese  E^tremadnra,  15 
m.  S.  of  Leiria;  pfp.  1,600.  In  the  vicinity  AlplnniHo  I. 
defeated  tlie  Moors  in  1139,  and  on  the  same  field  John 
I.  of  Portugal  gained  over  John  I.,  king  of  Ca.‘<tile.  in 
1385,  tho  signal  victory  «(f  Oampo  «le  Ouriqnc.s,  described 
by  Camoetisin  the  fiuirth  Cmto  of  his  Lnsiad. 

A1  kaliONt,  n.  [Ar.]  The  supposed  universal  solvent  of 
the  alchemists. 

Alkaliof^i'tio.  a.  R<dating  or  pertaining  to  alkaliest. 

Al-Kai»»Neria,  a  t<iwn  in  the  N.  part  of  Morocco,  not 
far  from  Al-Kasar;  pop.  aht.  8,000. 

Alkalcs'oeiicy,  n.  [Fr.  alcalttcrnct.']  A  tendency  to 
heciuiie  alkaline. 

Alkales'oent*  a.  [Fr.  alcnlescent.']  Having  a  tendency 
to  the  properties  of  an  alkali;  sliirhtly  alkaline 

Al'kall,  n;  pi.  Alkaliks.  [Fr.  The  name  of  the  carb. 
of  sod.  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds.]  {Chem.) 
A  class  of  substances  possessing  nnoiy  qualities  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  the  acids.  An  al¬ 
kali  is  soluble  in  water,  ami  j»r<Mlnces  a  liquid  which  is 
soapy  to  the  tuucli,  and  ha.s  a  peculiar  nauseous  taste; 
it  restores  the  blue  color  to  vegetable  infusions,  which 
have  been  reddened  by  an  acid;  it  turns  many  of  these 
blues  to  green,  as  in  the  case  of  the  red  cabbage  and 
syrup  of  violets,  and  it  gives  a  brown  color  to  vegetable 
yellows,  such  as  turmeric  and  rhubarb.  Potash,  soda, 


and  hartshorn,  or  ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known 
alkalies.  Like  tlie  acids,  tliey  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  chemical  activity;  so,  potash  or  soda  destroys  the 
skin  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it,  and  also  gradually 
dissolves  portions  of  eariheiiware,  or  of  glaze  from  the 
vessels  which  contain  it;  and  tlie  solution.",  if  suffered  to 
fall  upon  a  painted  snrtace,  quickly  remove  the  paint. 
But  the  most  remarkable  property  ol  alkalies  and  acids 
is  the  power  they  possess  of  uniting  with  each  other, 
and  destroying  or  neutruliziny  the  chemical  activity 
which  distinguished  them  when  separate.  Any  com¬ 
pound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali 
is  termed  Hsult.  The  alkalies  constitute  one  subdivision 
of  the  class  of  bodies  known  ns  buses. 

Fixed  Alkalies.  8ee  Potash,  Soda. 

Vegetable  Alkalies.  See  Alk.aloids. 

Volatde  Alkali.  See  Ammoma. 

Alkal'iliable,  a.  [hr.  alcalijiable.]  That  which  may 
be  converted  into  an  alkali. 

Alkal'ily.r.a.  [Fr.  alcalifier.l  To  convert  into  an  alkali. 

Alkali^'oiiaiiH,  a.  Generating  alkali. 

Al^aliiii'i'ti^r^  n.  [Vr.  (dcalimetre.]  {Chem.)  A  gradn 
ated  burette  or  tube  lor  ascertaining  tlie  purity  of  alka¬ 
lies.  tliat  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  curbuiiute  which  they 
contain. 

Alkaliinet'ric*  and  Aikaliniet'rical^  a.  Relat¬ 
ing  to  alkalimetry. 

Alkaliiii'etry,  n.  {Chem.)  The  method  or  process 
i»f  analysis  of  an  alkali,  to  the  effect  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  carbonate  which  it  contains.  It  depends  upon 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  divisions  of  diluted 
acbl,  of  definite  strength,  which  a  hundreil  grainsof  the 
dilferent  samples  of  ash  are  capable  (»f  neutralizing :  the 
neutralization  being  estimated  by  theaction  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  upon  blue  litmus. 

Arkaliiio,  a.  [Fr.  alcalin.]  Belonging  to,  or  having 
the  qualities  of,  alkali. 

Alkaline  Karths  Substances  which  greatly  resemble  al¬ 
kalies,  but  are  sparingly  soluble,  such  as  lime  and  baryta. 

Alkaliil'ity*  n.  The  quality  which  di^ti□guishus  the, 
alkalies  from  other  chemical  compounds. 

AlUa'lioilM*  a.  Having  the  properties  of  alkali. 

Alkaliza'tiaii,  n.  [Fr.  aZca/iVafiVm.]  The  act  of  alka¬ 
lizing,  or  imiiregnating  bodies  with  alkali,  (r.) 

Al'kalize*  t'.  a.  [Fr.  a/cuZtVcr.]  To  make  substances 
alkaline,  by  changing  their  nature,  or  by  mixing  alka¬ 
lies  with  them. 

Al'kaloiil,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  alkali. 

Al'kaloids,  n.  p/.  [From  alkali,  uml  Gr.  ck/o5,  form.] 
{Chem.)  A  group  of  natural  organic  bases,  in  great 
majority  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  that  contains 
them.  They  are  of  great  interest  to  the  chemist,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  remarkable  composition,  but 
also  from  their  powerful  effects  as  medicinal  andpoison- 
tms  agents  upiui  the  animal  economy.  M  hen  in  solution. 
Die  vegetable  b.ases  have  generally  a  decidedly  alkaline 
reaction  upon  test-papers,  and  for  the  nio.^t  j^art  they 
completely  neutralize  the  acids,  forming  definite  and 
well-crystallized  salts.  They  are  generally  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  solutions,  as  they  cool, 
deposit  Die  alkaloids  in  the  crystalline  form.  They 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  well-marked  classes: — 1st. 
Tho.se  which,  like  aniline  (CioILN),  do  not  contain 
oxygen;  and,  2d,  those  which,  like  quinine  (C4(,ll24 
N204-{-6  Aq.),  do  contain  it.  The  bases  of  the  first 
class  are  oily  ami  Volatile;  they  absorb  oxygen  rapidly 
from  the  air,  liuve  a  powerful  odor,  and  may  be  dis¬ 
tilled  cither  alone  or  wiDi  the  vap(*r  of  water,  without 
undergoing  decomposition.  Many  orgimie  bases  may  be 
jirepared  by  artificial  im  ans;  but  all  attempts  at  oldain- 
ing  those  wlibdi  occur  naturally  in  plants,  as  morpliino 
and  narcotine,  the  alkaloiil.s  of  opium,  liave  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Hence,  another  division  of  the  A.  into  artificial 
bases  end  natural  bases. 

Al'kaiiot,  n.  [From  the  Fr.  (CArw.)  A  kind 

of  reddish  purple  dye,  obtained  from  the  r<.ols  of  An- 
chusa  tmctoria.  Formerly  used  for  staining  Dio  face, 
but  now  only  for  coloring  prej'arations. 

.\lkn  r'sin.  n.  (Chem  )  Sue  KakuDyl,  Oxide  op. 

AlUor  n.  See  Kermes. 

Al'korun.  See  Koran. 

Alk'inaar.  {Geng.)  Sec  Alckmaar. 

Alkinaar,  {dik-mahi'*,)  Henrik  van.  Tlie  reputed  author 
of  the  first  German  version  of  the  world-renowned 
apologue  of  Reynard  the  Fox.'''  It  is  written  in  Low 
German,  and  was  printeil  in  Liiheck  in  1498.  Its  title 
is  “  Rcim-ke  d«f  \'o8.”  For  a  full  account  of  this  work, 
and  of  the  controv»*rsy  respecting  its  authorship,  see 
Carlyle's  FLsa>s,  vol.  li.  p.  298.  He  lived  about  1475-1500. 

Alkool'«  or  Ai.koohl,  ti.  {Chem.)  A  preparation  of 
antimony,  used  by  the  waunen  of  Eastern  nations  to 
tinge  the  eyelids  aiul  lashes  of  a  bla<'k  coh)r.  Hr.  Shaw, 
s[»eHking  of  the  wt)meii  of  Barbary,  says,  “None  of 
fliese  consider  themselves  dressed  (ill  they  have  tinged 
Die  edges  of  their  eveliils  with  alkoohl.” 

All,  a.  [A.S.  eall.'\  The  whole  number,  extent,  quantity  or 
duration;  whole,  entire,  complete,  total.  —  All  always 
precedes  the  article  the,  and  the  definite  proiajiiiis  my, 
thy.  Ins,  our,  your,  the.ir,  while  its  Bynonyrns  follow  tliem. 

All,  adv.  Quite,  completely. 

“  And  swore  BO  load, 

That,  all  amazed,  the  priest  let  fall  the  hook.*' — Shreto. 

— Altogether:  wholly;  without  any  otlier  consideration. 

“  They  are  all  for  present  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  after¬ 
wards.” — Dryden. 

— Only;  without  admission  of  anything  else. 

“  Sure.  I  shall  never  marry,  like  my  sister, 

To  love  my  father  aU.  '^Shak*. 

All  the  better,  w  holly  the  better ;  that  is,  better  by  the 
whole  dififereiice.—  Webster. 


All,  w.  The  whole;  everything;  the  total ;  as,  **0nr  aU 
is  at  stake.” 

AU  in  aU,  everything  to  a  person;  everything  desired. 

•'  Thou  shall  be  all  in  aU.'*“^ifilton. 

All  in  the.  wind .  (A'awf.)  A  phrase  denoting  that  the 
sails  are  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to 
shake. 

Al'la,  an  Italian  preposition,  or  the  dative  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  article  la,  which,  piefixed  to  certain  words,  signi¬ 
fies,  or  has  the  power  of  the  phiase,  in  the  manver 
all'  anlica,  in  the  ancient  manner;  alia  FiaJicese,  alV 
Jnyle.se,  in  the  French  (»r  English  style,  Ac. 

Aria  brevo*  [It.,  according  lo  the  breve.]  {Mas.)  A 
movement  whose  liar  or  measure  consists  of  the  note 
called  a  breve,  equal,  iherelore.  to  two  semi-breves  or 
four  minims.  It  is  denoted  at  the  beginning  of  a  stave 
by  a  C  with  a  ball  draw  n  through  it  ^eitically. 

Alla  cap^l'la.  [It.,  according  to  the  chapel.]  (Mvs.) 
The  same  as  alia  brere.  'Jhe  name  originates  in  the 
circumstance  of  this  time  being  princijally  used  in 
church  or  cliapel. 

All*Hoconi'pliKli€d«  a.  Completely  accomplished. 

All-adiitir'iii^,  (/.  M  holly  admiring. 

All-aclvisedL  a.  Advised  by  all. 

A1  lali^  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is 
properly  a  contraction  of  al-iidh  :  al  is  the  Arabic  defi¬ 
nite  article,  and  ildh.  which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
words  JLloah  and  Llohini.  signifies  a  ileify  generally ;  the 
prefixed  article  restricts  the  meaning,  and  al-iidh  or 
Allah  signifies  the  True  God,  as  opposed  to  the  deities 
worshipped  by  idolaters.  The  word  Allah  is  frequently 
met  with  as  a  component  part  of  Arabic  prop*r 
names:  e.  g.  i.  e.  the  Servant  of  God.  Allah 

akbar  (God  is  great)  is  the  coninion  battle-cry  of  the 
Muhauiniedans.  The  plirase  Bism  Allah  or  Ltsm-illah 
(in  the  Name  of  God)  is  invariably  uttered  by  devout 
Wussulnians  before  the  (I'lnnieiici  nielit  tif  any  under¬ 
taking,  and  before  tlieir  meals:  it  is  also  put  at  the 
beginning  of  their  books. 

AllfiliabnclL  in  Hindostan  proper,  a  British  province 
of  Stuibali,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  OD<le  ami  Agra,  S.  by 
Gundwarra,  E.  b\  Bahar,  and  M.  by  Malwah  ami  Agra. 
It  is  about  270  Di,  in  length  by  12o  in  breadth,  betw  een  the 
24°  and  1,6°  N.  Lat.,  and  79°  and  83°  E.  Lon.  It  is  divided 
into  Die  zillalis  or  districts  of  Allahabad,  Benares,  3Iir- 
zapuor,  Juaiipoor,  Rewali  territory.  Bundelcnnd,  Cuwn- 
jMior,  and  31anicipoor  territory.  The  chief  towns  are 
Allaliabad,  Benares,  Callinger,  Cliatterpoor,  Chunar, 
Ghiizepour,  Juanpoor,  and  Mirzajioor.  —  Watered  by  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Goomtee,  A.  is  one  of  the 
inoht  productive  countries  in  India.  —  Fiiducts.  Opium, 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  fruits.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Gaijge.s,  the  country  is  flat,  but  in  the  8.W., 
in  the  Bundelcnnd  district,  it  loriiis  an  elevated  table¬ 
land,  dive]  sifled  w  ith  high  hills,  containing  the  celebi  ated 
diamond  mines  ol  Pouiiah.  J'op  3,710,1:63  in  1861. 

Allahabad',  the  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  and  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  is  an  ancient  city,  near  the 
confluence  of  Die  GangCxS  and  Jumna,  75  m.  from  Be¬ 
nares,  and  475  in.  from  Calcutta.  Lat.  25°  27'  N'.;  Lon. 
81°  5o'  E.  —  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  situated 
the  fortress,  founded  by  the  emperor  Akber  in  1583,  in¬ 
dicating  one  of  the  most  esteemed  jdaces  of  Hindoo  wor- 
sliip  and  ablfition,  to  wliich,  every  mnuner,  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  resort  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  extensive 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  a  result  of  tlie  American 
civil  war.  has  been  favorable  to  .4.,  it  liuving  become  the 
chief  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  article  A. 
AVU8  occupied  by  Die  British  in  1765.  In  the  course 
of  the  Imlian  mutiny  in  1857,  it  became  Die  scene  of 
the  several  demoniac  massacres  which  distinguished  the 
revolt  of  the  Sepoy  troops.  Pop.  72,000. 

All-aloiig;',  adv.  Throughout;  in  the  whole. 

Allantnkee'.  a  N.E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota  ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  cap.  Waw  kon  ;  pop.  17,868. 

Allainnn'da,  n.  (Bni.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Jpocyn- 
aceo*.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  A.  cathariica  is 
considered  a  valuable  cathartic  in  medicine,  in  moderate 
doses,  especially  in  the  case  of  painters’  colic.  In  i»ver- 
doses  it  i.s  violently  emetic  and  purgative. 

AU  -a-iikort'^  a.  [See  Amort.]  Dispirited. 

“What!  sweeting,  all  a-mort  f  —  Shak$. 

Allaniiicli'y«  or  Ali.amichee,  in  iWic  Jersey,  a  post 
village  of  W  al  ien  co.,  abt.  60  ni.  N.  ol  Trenton. 

Al  lan,  David,  b.  at  Alloa,  Scotland,  1744,  has  been 
calk'd  the  ijeoitish  IL garth  although  far  inferior  to  the 
disliiiguislied  artist  in  the  pathos  of  humorous  and  ec¬ 
centric  delineations  t*f  human  thjiracteristics.  Lord 
Erskine  of  Mar  sent  him  to  Rome  to  prosecute  bis  stud¬ 
ies.  Here  a  painting  of  the  Coi inlhian  Maid  who  ixe* 
cuted  a  profile  of  her  lover’s  countenance,  round  the 
shadow  thrown  by  a  lamp  upon  the  wall,  jirocured  Idm 
a  golden  nirdal  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  a  j.ro- 
portioiiate  amount  of  re]iutation.  His  must  popular 
designs  are  the  twelve  iiiustratioiis  of  Ramsay's  tar- 
fani*‘d  Scottish  pastoral,  The  (hntle  Shepherd.  D.  1796. 

Al  lan,  Sir  William,  an  historical  painter,  b.  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  178*2.  He  was  an  old  and  attached  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  jiiesideiit  of  the 
Rc»yal  Scottish  Academy,  and  Avas  knighted  in  184*2. 
His  best  productions  are,  the  Circassian  Captives,  the 
Stave- .Market  al  Omstantinople,  Mary  and  liizzio,  and  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  D.  1850. 

Al'lnn,  in  Scotland,  a  river  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  through  which  it  flows  for  18  m..  wlieu  it  tails 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  2  m.  from  Stilling. 

Allan,  Bridok  OP,  a  neat  town  on  the  above  river.  3  m. 
N.W.  of  Stirling.  It  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  summer 
by  visitors,  on  account  of  its  mineral  spring  J*fp  2,000. 
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Al^anbiirgr,  in  Wt$t  Canada^  a  po8t-villags3  of  Wel¬ 
land  CO.  Pop.  321. 

Ariaiiclale,  in  G^’orgia^  a  post-village  of  Habersham  co. 

Arian<lale«  in  Minuf'sota^  a  village  of  Goodhue  co.,  15 
ni  W.S.W.  of  Redwing. 

Allanto'io,  a.  Bidonging  or  relating  to  the  allantois. 

Allaii'tolil*  n.  {Chfini.)  A  neutral,  tasteless  substance, 
crystallizing  in  hard, brilliant  prisms, 8<dnble  in  boiling 
water.  It  occurs  in  the  allatJtoic  tluid  of  the  cow.  or  in 
the  urine  of  the  fcetal  calf,  but  it  may  also  be  [>rocured 
bv  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  /brm.,  C4II3N2G3. 

Aliail'toi.H,  Ali.an I’oin,  71.  [Or.  ulUu,  a  sausage,  and 
cn/u,s*,  form.j  {l*hi/s.)  A  thin  membranous  sac,  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  termination  (»f  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  embryo,  situated  between  the  anininu  and  clmriun, 
and  organiz'Hl  by  the  hypogastric  arteries  and  umbilical 
vein.  Its  function  as  a  respiratory  i»rgan  is  of  most 
importance  in  those  oviparous  vertelirates.  where  the  em¬ 
bryo  has  no  brauchiaj;  in  the  mammalia,  its  use  is 
more  <)r  less  superseded  by  the  chorion  and  placenta. 
In  some  quadrupeds  the  A.  has  the  form  of  a  sausage  ; 
whence  its  name. 

Allaiitii'ric  Acid.  (Chem.)  A  white  deliquescent 
substance  produced  by  heating  in  a  closed  tul>e  to  about 
2S0®  an  aqueous  solution  of  allantoiu.  Form.,  HO2C10 
11^X408.—/^  Umze. 

Al'la-l^ri'ina*  [It.,  all  at  once.]  (Paint.)  The  method 
of  applying  all  the  colors  upon  the  canvas  at  oncp., 
without  any  retouching.  Many  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  old  masters  were  painted  in  this  way;  but  the 
method  demands  too  much  ai  tistic  skill,  knowledge,  and 
decision,  to  be  generally  employed. 

Al'Ia8i#^trait«  a  channel  between  the  islainls  Lombok 
and  Sumbassa.  in  the  Sunda  group  of  the  Malay  archi¬ 
pelago.  The  strait,  about  5U  m.  in  length  and  9  m. 
wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  is  considered  the  best  for 
navigators. 

Allatoo'na*  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Cass  ro..  1.30 
m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  w.is  attackisi  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  under  the  comman<l  of  G-n.  French,  0»  t.  5, 
1h64;  but  after  vigorous  assaults,  successfully  resiste*.! 
by  the  little  Fedt'ral  garrison  commanded  by  Gen. 
Corse,  the  Confederates,  learning  tliat  a  hostile  force 
was  almo.'^t  upon  their  rear,  gave  up  the  contest.  The 
loss  of  the  garrison  was  about  7<Kt  men  —  over  one  third 
of  the  entire  command;  that  of  the  Confederates  w:is 
estimated  at  2,000  dead  or  captured.  In  this  action, 
Gen.  Corse  w.ts  wounded  in  the  lace. 

Allay%  r.  a.  [A.S  aUcyan,  to  lay  clown.]  To  quiet ;  to 
pacify ;  to  appease. 

“  If,  by  ynur  art,  ynu  have 

Pat  the  wild  waters  ia  this  roar,  alluy  them." — Shaks. 

—To  repress;  subdue;  abate;  mitigate;  as,  to  allay  the 
severity  of  a  pain. 

— u.  n.  To  abate  ;  to  subside;  as, 

When  the  rage  allays." — Shaks. 

Allay',  n.  [Fr.  aloi.l  The  sameJis  Aij.oy. 

Allay'er,  n.  The  person  or  tiung  which  allays. 

Allay'iiieiit,  n.  That  which  allays;  a  palliative; 
abatement;  ease.  (0.) 

All*beau'teouH,  a.  Contpletely  beautiful. 

“  Some  emanation  of  the  all-bcauttoi^s  mind." — Pops. 

All-bin<l''in^,  n.  That  binds  all. 

Airbri^tit^  ill  V  Irginia,  a  iiOst-village  of  Preston  co. 

All*<livine\  a.  Supremely  exctdlent. 

All-<lrea<refl,  a.  Feared  by  all. 

Al'lecret,  71.  [Ger.  ali ;  Arroy?,  strength.]  Light 
armor  used  both  by  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the  Ibth 
century,  especially  by  the  Swiss.  1 1  '  onsisted  of  a  breast¬ 
plate  and  gii-ssets,  often  re.iching  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  sometimes  below  the  knees. — OgilHe. 

Al'legr^n^  ill  .Michig  in.  A  county  bordering  on  lake 
Michigan.  Area^t-IO  sq.m.  It  isilrained  by  Kalamazoo, 
Bliick,  and  Ibibbit  rivers.  The  surface  of  the  county, 
generally  undulating,  is  mo.stly  covered  with  forests. 
Pap.  32,105. — Its  cap.  Allegan,  is  a  post-village,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  Kalamazoo,  with  a  brhlge  crossing 
the  river.  Pop.  of  township  3,642. 

Alleg^a'ny.  Sc-e  Ai.lkuhcxt. 

Alle  g'a^tion,  77-  [Fr.  alUgatinn.'\  Affirmative,  posi-| 
tive  iissertioii.  The  thing  allc‘ged  or  affirmed. 

(Law.)  The  assertion,  cleclaration,  or  statement  of  a 
party  of  what  he  c;in  prove. — Bourv’r. 

Allo§fe\u.a.  [Fr.aAeywer,  from  hixt.aUegare,.']  Toaffirm; 
to  send  or  put  forth,  as  an  authoritative  statement; 
hence,  as  adding  strength,  to  adduce  the  autliority  of 
another;  to  declare;  toaffirm;  tojis^ert;  to  jus.scverate ; 
to  depose;  to  plead;  to  cite;  to  quote;  to  assign;  to 
advance. 

“  If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  grace,  we  caanot  allege  any  color  of 
ignorance.” — Sprat. 

Alleg'e'able,  a.  That  which  may  be  alleged. 

Alleg^'er,  n.  One  who  alleges. 

Alleig'lia'iiy^  in  the  United  States,  a  river  which  rises 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  Potter 
co.,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
enters  the  ii^tate  of  New  York,  and  after  a  brief  circuit, 
returns  to  Pennsylvania.  It  then  pursues  its  course 
toward  the  S.,  receiving  on  its  right  the  Cotiewago, 
which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lake  Chalanqiieand  Frenoli 
Creek,  which  form  a  direct  cominuni«*ation  with  Canada, 
and  on  the  left,  Toby's  Creek  and  the  Omemaugh.  At 
Pittsburg,  in  N.  Lat.  40°  28',  W.  Lon.  80°  8',  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  1,138  ft.  above  tide-water  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
after  a  course  of  400  in.,  it  unites  with  the  Mouongahela, 
and  forms  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Ham¬ 
ilton,  270  in.  above  Pittsburg.  Ti»e  principal  towms  on 
its  banks  are  Warren,  Franklin,  and  Kittaiining.  Its 
banks  are  generally  fertile,  presenting  tracts  of  fine 
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cultivation  and  meadow-land,  interspersed  with  ridges 
covered  with  white-oakand  chestnut,  and  its  waters  are 
remarkable  for  their  liinpidness. 

Alle^ba'ny,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sierra  co., 
on  Kanaka  Creek,  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Marysville.  Pop. 
240. 

Alleg:ba'iiy9  or  All<^;ra'iiy,  in  ManjIand,aconnty  on 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  anil  Virginia.  Aren,  800 
sq.  m. — liivere.  The  Potomac  forms  the  S.  boundary  of 
the  CO.,  which  is  intersected  in  its  W.  part  by  Youghio- 
gheiiy  river.  It  is  also  drained  by  Town,  Evils,  Wills,  and 
Glade  creeks. — Surface.  Rocky  and  broken,  the  co.  being 
traversed  by  the  main  Alleghany  mountains  and  several 
smaller  ridges. —  .Mines.  Limestone,  sandstone,  iron  ore 
and  stone  coal  ubonnd,  the  latter  being  extensively 
mined  at  Cumberlaiul,  the  capital. — aSoH.  Tlie  valleys 
or in  the  mountains  are  fertile  and  luriiish  the 
celelirated  glades  butter  and  mutton.  38,536. 

Alleg'ha.'ny,  in  AVto  Slate,  a  county  organized  in 
I806,  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  the  State,  intersected  from 
S.  to  N.  by  the  Genesee  river,  which  affords  immense 
water-power.  Area,  abt.  1,050  sq.  m.  The  sidl  is  fertile, 
but  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 
The  E.  and  W.j)arts  of  theco.  consist  of  an  elevated  table 
land. — Mines.  Bog  iron  ore  and  liinesloiie. — Cap.  Bel¬ 
mont. — yb/).  40,814. 

— In  the  same  State,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus  co.,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  40S  m.  from  the 
city  of  N.  Y.  'J'he  village,  formerly  called  Burton,  is 
the  market-town  of  the  Five-Mile  Run  valley.  —  ibp. 
2.485. 

Alleg'lia'ny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  county  organized  in 
1788, in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  the  State,  Area,  abt.  750  sq. 
ni. — liivers.  The  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  unite  to 
form  the  Ohio,  wliich  runs  14  m.  within  tlie  co.,  Yo- 
ghiiighmiy,  Chartiers.  Turtle,  and  Pine  creeks.  Soil. 
Though  hilly,  the  county,  nearly  all  arable  land,  is  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  natural  growth  is  dense  and  large. — Mines. 
Bituminous  C(*al  procured  in  large  quantities  near  Pitts¬ 
burg,  which  is  the  cap.  of  the  county.  —  hid.  See  Pitts- 
nuRu.  Pop.  in  1870.  262,204.  A.  IS  the  second  county  in 
importance,  in  the  State. 

— in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Alleghany  co. 


—a  township  of 

Annstrong  co.  Pop. 

2.586. 

Blair  co.  “ 

1,913. 

—  “ 

Butler  co,  “ 

890. 

—  “ 

Cambria  co.  “ 

1,230. 

11 

Potter  CO.  “ 

625. 

—  “ 

Somerset  co.  “ 

1,133. 

^  (( 

Venango  co.  “ 

1,485. 

it 

M’estmoreland  co  “ 

1,710. 

Alle^lia'liy,  in  Virginia,  a  county  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State;  area,  500  sq.  m.  —  hivey.<.  Jackson's  river 
intersects  the  co.,  and  uniting  with  Cow  Pasture  river 
on  the  E.  border,  forms  the  James  river.  —  Mountains. 
The  main  Alleghany  chain  forms  its  N.W.  boundary. 
Middle  Mountain  extends  along  the  S.E.  line,  and  Peter’s 
Mountain  and  the  Warm  Si>ring8  through  the  centre. 
Soil.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous,  but  the  valleys 
are  fertile.  /V<W.  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  butter.  Min. 
Iron  ore.  O/p.  Covington.  Pop. 3,674. 

Alies:ha'iiy  Britlg'e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  McKean  co. 

Allei^ha'iiy  City.  See  Pittsburg. 

Alle^lia'iiy  Mountains.  See  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Allesi'ha'ny  NpriiigrAfa  fashionable  w’atering-place 
of  Montgomery  CO.,  Virginia,  midst  highly  picturesque 
scenery,  77  ni.  S.W.  of  Lynchburg.  The  waters  here 
are  saline  and  beneficial  for  dyspepsia  and  other  diseases 
of  the  stomach. 

Allegrlie'iiy.  See  Alleghany. 

Alle'^ianeo,  n.  [Lat.  alligare,  to  bind  to,]  The  tie 
which  bintls  tlie  citizen  to  the  government,  in  return  for 
the  protection  which  tlie  government  affords  him.  Natu¬ 
ral  A.  is  that  whicli  results  from  the  birth  of  a  person 
within  tlie  territory  and  under  the  obedience  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Acquireii  A.  is  that  binding  a  citizen  who 
W'as  horn  an  alien,  but  lias  been  naturalized.  Local  A. 
is  that  which  is  due  from  an  alien  while  resident  in  a 
country,  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
government. — Houvier. 

Alli‘g*or'io.  Alleg^or'ioal^  a.  [Fr.  alUgoriqite.]  After 
the  manner  of  an  allegory;  figurative. 

Alleg'or'ically,  adv.  In  an  allegorical  manner. 

Alle;^or'iealues!4. 71.  Thequality  of  being  allegorical. 

Allo^or'ist,  71.  A  writer  of  allegory. 

Alle^or^ize,  V.  a.  To  turn  into  allegory;  to  form  an 
allegory. 

— V.  71.  To  use  allegory. 

Al'iejrorizer,  7i.  One  who  allegorizes  or  turns  things 
into  allegory;  an  allegorist. 

Al'ieg'Ory,  n.  [Gr.  alios,  another, and  I  speak.] 

(Rhei.)  A  figurative  iliscourse,  which  employ.s  terms 
ajqiropriate  to  one  tiling,  to  signify  another;  it  is  a 
metaphor  jirolonged  and  pursneil ;  for  example,  when 
the  prophets  represent  the  Jews  under  the  allegory  of  a 
vine,  planteil,  cultivated,  and  watered  by  the  hand  of 
God,  but  which,  instead  of  producing  good  fruits,  brings 
forth  sour  grapes;  and  so  ol  others. — An  >4.  is  not  intemi- 
etl  to  deceive  or  perplex,  in  wliich  respect  it  differs  from 
an  enigma  or  ridiile.  —  A.  has  been  a  favorite  mode  of 
composition  in  all  countries  and  ages.  Sometimes  it 
lias  been  recommendeii  by  seeming  to  afford  the  only, 
or  the  fittest  available  means  of  giving  a  lively  or  intel¬ 
ligible  representation  of  certain  subjects  or  notions. 
Tlie  poets  of  dittereiit  nations,  for  example,  have  resort¬ 
ed  to  this  method,  in  order  to  convey  sufficiently  vivid 
conceptions  of  the  different  virtne.s  and  vices,  and  other 
abstractions  which  they  have  wished  to  set  before  their 
readers.  They  have  personified  these  notions,  as  it  is 


termed ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  figured  them  in  the 
shapeof  living  beings  invested  with  the  forms  and  quali¬ 
ties  naturally  adapted  to  tlie  character  of  eui  h.  8uch 
pictures  are  allegories,  and  are  to  he  found  abundantly 
scattered  over  nearly  all  pnetry.  Some  have  even  con- 
ceiveil  that  the  whole  niytliology  of  pagan  antiquity  is 
merely  a  clu.ster  of  allegories;  ‘but  tliis  hypothesis  is 
not  favored,  either  by  what  we  know  geiuTally  of  tlio 
birth  and  growtli  of  superstition  in  the  human  mind, 
or  by  the  earliest  and  simplest  form  in  wliich  these 
mystic  fables  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  all  poets  who 
have  dealt  in  A.,  8penser  is  the  most  famous  and  the 
greatest;  no  other  has  ever  jirodnced  so  vast  a  number 
of  these  vivified  idealities,  or  put  into  them  such  a  spirit 
ot  life  and  air  of  actual  existence.  It  ia  commonly  said, 
and  it  is  generally  true,  that  too  longan  .^l.is  wearis<»ine; 
but  nobody  complains  of  fatigue  in  reading  Swift's  Tuh 
of  a  Tub,  which  is  a  tolerably  long  A.  This  ami  other 
examples  which  might  he  quoted,  seem  to  jirove  that, 
if  the  yf.  be  sufficiently  simple  and  natural,  it  may  be 
protracted,  without  becoming  tiresome,  to  a  considenible 
extent. 

(I*ai7it.  and  Sculpt.)  Allegory  may  be  addressed  to  the 
eye,  by  means  of  forms  intemletl  to  convey,  besides  the 
notion  of  those  sensible  objects  which  they  rcjiresent, 
certain  abstract  ideas  to  which  those  objects  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  bi-ar  analogy. 

Alle^raiija.  the  most  northern  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
inhabited,  and  po.^sessiug  extensive  woods.  Lat.  29°  26 
N.;  Ion.  13°  31'  W. 

Allog^rot'to*  [It.]  (Mas.)  The  diminutive  of  alhgro; 
denoting  tliat  the  time  is  not  so  quick  as  that  of  allegro. 

AllV^ri.  Greoorio,  a  celebrated  musician,  wliose  com¬ 
positions  are  still  retained  in  the  pontifical  chaiad.  Tlie 
chief  is  the  Miserere,  which  is  always  sung  on  Good 
Friday. 

Alle^^ro,  [It.  merrily,  sportively.]  A  term  de¬ 

noting  the  third  degree  of  quickness.  It  is  also  used  in 
combination  with  other  terms:  for  examjile,  A.  agitato, 
quick  and  agitated;  A-fuinoso,  vehemently  quick;  A. 
assai,  more  quickly ;  A.  di  molto,  very  quickly ;  A.  7ion 
moUo,  not  very  quick;  A.  ma  non  presto,  quick,  but  not 
extremely  so. 

Al'leh^S'tinjS'O*  a  town  of  British  India,  on  Rampunga 
river,  11  m.  from  Furruckubad.  Lat.  27°  33' N. ;  Lou. 
79°  45'  E.  Pop.  6,000. 

Allelil'ia,  n.  [Ileb.  haUehi-juh,  praise  the  Lord.]  'I  bis 
word  occurs  at  the  beginning,  and  at  tlie  end  of  many 
psalms.  —  “And  all  the  streets  shall  sing  alUluia;'* 
says  Tobit,  speaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
(Tob.  viii  18).  This  expression  of  joy  and  praise  was 
transfeiTed  from  the  synagogue  to  the  church.  At  the 
funeral  of  Fabiola,  says  Jerome,  in  Glut.  Fabiolse,  “sev¬ 
eral  psalms  were  suiigw  itli  \ond  uUelinas."  —  An  expres¬ 
sion  in  sound  very  similar  to  this,  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  many  iiatious,  who  can  hardly  be  suiiposed  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews.  Is  it  impossible  tliat 
this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  expressions  of  devotion? 
From  the  Greeks  using  tXcXcv  in  as  a  solemn  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  to  their  hyinns  to  Aj»ollo,  it  should 
seem  that  they  knew  it;  it  is  said,  also,  to  have  been 
heard  among  the  Indians  in  America;  and  .4//a,  vl//a, 
as  the  name  of  G(»d,  is  used  in  great  jiart  of  the  East. 
What  might  be  the  laimitive  stock  W’hich  has  furnished 
such  spreading  branches?  —  Dom  Cahnet. 

Alleiiiance'«  in  y<»  lli  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guil¬ 
ford  CO.,  7U  m  W.N  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Alleiuande%  71.  [Fr.]  A  waltz  or  dance  .‘siijiposcd  to 

liave  derived  its  name  from  the  country,  Germany,  in 
which,  according  to  the  prevailing  oiiinion,  it  originated. 
It  is  written  in  iwo-crotchet  time,  and  is  now  understood 
to  be  moderately  quick,  the  word  allegretto  best  indi¬ 
cating  its  movement.  But  anciently  this  was  a  slow 
dance,  according  to  Morley,  Brossard,  and  Rousseau. 

Alleman'iBic  ,  a.  See  Ai.emannic. 

Alleiiioii^tite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rbombohedral  mineral 
of  the  Arsenic  group.  Conip.  arsenic  65*22,  antimony, 
34*78  =  lUO. 

Al'Icii,  Ethan,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  army,  B.  1744,  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  but 
educated  in  1  eruioiit.  In  1775,  after  the  buttle  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  he  collected  a  small  party,  and  marched  against 
the  fortress  of  Tionderoga  and  Crown  Point:  and  in 
each  of  these  enterprises  lie  was  successful.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  bi  take  Montreal,  at  the  lieail  of  a  small  body  of 
troops,  he  was  captured,  after  a  severe  battle,  and  sent  to 
England.  On  his  releas?  from  confinement,  he  returned 
to  Vermont,  where  he  was  apjiointed  to  the  command 
of  the  State  militia.  D.  Ftdi.  13,  1789. 

Allen,  Henry  Watkins,  r.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va., 
1820.  A  lawyer  as  his  father,  lie  was  elected,  in  1859,  to 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  took  very  soon  in  that 
body  a  prominent  position.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Allen  joined  llie  Delta  Rifles  as  a  volunteer, 
was  made  cidoind,  and  appointed  military  governor  of 
Jackson.  Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ship  Island,  and 
more  severely  at  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  brigadier-general  in  Sept.  1864,  and  soon  after 
he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  governor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  all  classes  speedily  ^^on  the  general  con¬ 
fidence  and  aftection,  and  gave  him  almost  arbitrary 
pow'cr.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  Governor  Allen  lelt  tlie 
c«'Uiitry  and  took  his  residence  in  Mexico,  where  he 
died,  April  22.1866.  We  have  from  his  pen  “Travels 
of  a  Sugar-Planter  in  Europe.” 

Allen.  Philip,  b.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1787,  D  there  Dec. 
13, 1867,  was  one  of  tlie  foremost  manufacturers  of  cotton 
in  tlie  State  of  Riiode  Island.  In  1831  ho  began  printing 
calicoes  at  the  large  establishment,  still  known  by  his 
name,  situated  on  the  river  north  of  Providence.  The 
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pprf^rtton  of  thn  wtyle  of  print  made  at  thoR#»  works  has 
justly  tfivun  tluun  a  celebrity  all  over  the  continent.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Allen  was  elected,  a.s  the  candidate  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  K^)vernor  of  Ilhodo  Islainl.  ami  was  re- 
ehrcted  in  IS52  an<l  when  he  resijcned  the  fjnherna- 
toria!  otlice  to  accept  that  of  United  States  Senator  tor 
six  years,  after  which  he  retired  fnnn  j)uhlic  life. 

Allon,  Si'i  TitOM.is,  an  Enjilish  admiral,  wlio  <listin- 
gmished  himself  during  the  rcij;u  of  Charles  II.  in  tin* 
war  agaitjst  the  Dutch.  In  lOGd  he  defeated  the  van  of 
the  Dutcli  fleet,  three  of  their  admirals  failing  in  the 
fight.  D.  lOSo. 

Alton,  Wn.LiAM,  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania  before 
the  Revolution,  co-operated  with  B.  Fniuklin  in  estah- 
Hshing  th<^  c(dl  -g<'  of  Philadidphia.  On  tin*  approach  of 
the  Revolution,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died, 
17S0. 

Alton,  WiLi.lAM,  an  eminent  chemical  and  experimeulal 
English  professor.  B.  in  Lotnlon,  177n;  d.  1843. 

Al'lon,  William  IIenrt,  a  naval  officer  of  the  United 
States,  distinguished  for  his  courage  and  success  in  the 
war  of  181‘2«13  against  Creat  Britain.  Born  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,  1784.  On  Aug.  13, 1812,  after  a  very  successful 
cruise,  tho  Argus,  of  which  he  was  the  in:ist<*r-cominan- 
dant,  became  a  prize  to  the  British  brig  Ihdican,  and 
Allen  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after. 

All  on,  in  IllinniSy  a  township  of  J.,a  Salle  co.  Pup. 
S77. 

Alton,  in  In  Uana,  a  county  in  the  E.N.E.  of  the  State, 
on  the  Ohio  line.  A  cm,  838  sq.  m. — Rivt^rs.  A.  co.  is  well 
watered  by  the  St.  Jo.seph  and  St.  Mary  rivers,  which 
unite  at  Kort  Wayne,  and  form  the  Maumee  river;  sev¬ 
eral  creeks  also  flow  through  it.  Dene.  The  surface  is 
level :  the  soil  very  fertile;  witli  the  exception  of  some  <ink 
openings  and  wet  pr.iiries,  the  county  i.s  well  wimded. 
Hist.  Ii  wiLs  organized  in  18i4.  and  received  th<*  name 
from  Col.  Win.  Allen,  of  Kentucky.  Cap.  Fort  Wayne. 
Pfyp.  43,494. 

— a  township  of  Miami  co.  I^vp.  1,042. 

—  Noble  CO.  “  1,754. 

Arioii,  in  /otca,  a  post-office  of  Guthrie  co.,  160  m.  W. 
of  Iowa  city. 

— a  tow'ii.ship  of  Polk  co.  Pop.  732. 

—  “  Warren  co.  788. 

Arion,  in  Kansan.,  a  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
State.  J;va.  72i)  sq.  m. — Rivet’s.  The  Neosho,  which 
intersects  the  co..  ami  numerous  creeks,  the  principal 
being  Deer  and  Elm.  SniJ.  The  county  consists  mostly 
of  prairif,  but  the  timber  abonmU  along  the  rivers. 
Mineraln,  coal  Cap.  Humboldt.  Pop  in  ISTO,  7,023. 

— a  post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Topeka. 

Al'lon,  in  Kentuckf/.  a  S.  county,  on  the  Tennessee  line. 
-4rc/,  300  sq.  m.  Rii'trs.  Tennessee,  Big  Barren  river, 
and  Trammor.s  creek.  /Vor/.  Corn,  wlioat,  oats,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  /ff.sL  Tho  county  was  formed  in  1825,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Allen.  Cap.  Scottsville. 
Ptp.  10,296. 

Arioii,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co.  Pop. 

l, 759. 

Al'len,  in  .V/i.^owW,  a  post-village  of  Ramlolph  co.,  147 

m.  W  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Al'len,  in  Nfio  York,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co., 
250  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  P>p.  794. 

Al'len,  in  Ohio,  a  county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  the 
State.  Area,  40.5  sq.  m.  Rirer.t.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Auglaize  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and  l>y  Riley  ami  Sugar 
creeks.  D^nc.  Tlie  surface  is  g<'nerally  level,  the  soil 
fertile  and  abundantly  timbered  with  bard  wood.  Prod. 
Corn,  wheat,  oats,  bay,  and  butter.  The  Miami  canal 
passes  through  t'leetmnty  and  affords  good  water-power. 
Cap.  Lima.  Pop.  23,6  .’3. 

— a  township  of  barke  co.  Pop.  781. 

—  “  Hancock  co.  “  969. 

—  “  Union  co.  “  1.198. 

Al'lon,  in  Peniisylvmiia,  a  post-office  of  Cumberland  co. 

— a  township  of  .Nt)rtbampton  co.  J^tp.  2, <40. 

—  “  Wasliington  co.  ‘‘  815. 

Al'lon,  Bo?  of,  in  Ireland.  The  n.ame  given  to  a 

number  of  contiguous  mora.^ses  separated  by  ridge.s  of 
dry  ground,  situated  in  Kildare.  King’s  and  Queen’s  coun¬ 
ties.  2.38,500  acres.  It  gives  birth  to  the  rivers 

Boyne.  Barrow,  and  Brosna. 

Al'lon  4’ontre,  in  New  ITir/.*,  a  post-village  in  Allen 
township,  Alleghany  co. 

Al'lon  Centro,  in  O'tio,  a  post-village  in  Allen  towm- 
ship.  Union  co.,  36  n\  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Al'lon,  Isle  of,  a 'village  of  Ireland^  county  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Kildare. 

Al'lon,  Lou?ti,  in  Ireland.,  a  lake  in  Leitrim  co.,  10 
m.  in  length  and  4  to  5  in  width.  It  is  6U])pcjse<l  to  be 
the  snurce  ol  the  Shannon. 

Al'lon<fla!o,  in  England,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
Northumbcrlaml.  P  p.  of  parish  about  7,0()0. 

Alloii<9svlo,  in  Kansan,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Allendale,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Allendale,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa  co. 
Pop.  799. 

Allendale,  in  Minsonri,  a  post-village  of  Worth  co., 
about  18  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

AI1en<lale,  in  South  Carolina.,  a  township  of  Barnwell 
district,  pop,  1,849. 

Al'lendnrf,  in  Germany,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  on 
the  Werra.  Pop.  4,000. 

Al'len's,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co.,  62  m.  W. 
of  Columbus. 

Al'lenN  Bridge,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Marion  district,  ahmit  130  m.  E.  of  Columbia. 

Al'lensbur?.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co., 

8  m.  W.  of  Hillsborough. 

Al'len'^  Creek,  in  nr^mfa,  a  township  of  Hanover 
CO. ;  pop.  2,844. 


Al'lon'S  Fresli,in  Maryland,  a  township  of  Charles 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Washington,  pop.  4,584. 

Allen's  firove,  in  Iowa,  a  po.'^t-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Scott  CO.,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Davenport;  pop. 
646. 

Allen"*^  drove,  iu  a  post-village  of  Wal¬ 

worth  cO. 

Allen*$i  Hill,  in  New  Y<irk,  a  post-village  of  Onta¬ 
rio  CO. 

Allen's  Settlement,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of 
Claiborne  paii.'b.  40U  ni.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Allen's  vS|iriii?.  in  Kentud.  y,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Al'leiistein,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  66  m.  from 
K<>nigsl*erg:  pnfi.  about  4.000 

Al  lenstowii,  in  Nw  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Merrimac  co.,  10  m.  S  K.  of  t  oncorcl.  ptp.  804. 

Al'lensville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Kundolph  co., 
abimt  8  m.  N.  liy  W.  of  Union  City. 

— .1  post-village  of  Switzerland  co. 

Allensville,  in  Kentucky,  u  post-village  of  Todd  co., 
180  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

.illensville,  in  Ohio,u  post-village  of  Vinton  co.,  60 
in.  S.S  E.  of  Columbus. 

Allensville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Miffiin 
CO  ,  76  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Al'lenton,  in  Alahama,  a  post-village  of  IVilcox  co., 
alMuit  110  m.  8.  of  Tuscaloosa;  pop.  1.954. 

.Ikllenton,  in  Missottri,».  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Allenton,  in  ItUmie  Island,  a  post-office  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO. 

Allentown,  in  Jersey,  a  post-village  in  Upper 
Freehold  township.  Monmouth  co.,  12  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Tr-mton.  /*  p.  about  750. 

Allentoivii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  on 
tlie  Ottawa  creek,  7  m.  W.  of  Lima,  and  70  m.  N.W.  of 
Columl)U8.  I^)p.  about  •I-)'’. 

Al  lentown,  in  Pennsyh^ania,  a  flourishing  town, 
capital  of  Lehigh  co  ,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Lehigh  river,  51  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  beds  of  inm  ore  and  anthracite,  which 
are  very  extensive  in  tho  valley  of  A.,  have  given  to 
that  town  a  very  great  importance.  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  ir«)n-works,  and  has  some  fine  public  bniblings,  an 
academy,  a  theological  seminary,  and  a  military  insti¬ 
tute.  The  first  li<»use  of  ^1.  wjls  built  by  William  Allen, 
in  1750,  on  a  grant  of  20,tH)0  acres  received  from  William 
Penn;  in  1812,  it  became  the  county-town,  and  in  1838, 
its  former  name  of  Northampton  was  changed  to  Allen¬ 
town.  Its  inhaidtuiits  are  mostly  of  German  descent. 
P>p.  13,884. 

All  'op,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  district  of  I 
Magdeburg,  and  falling  into  the  Weser. 

All  'op,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  where,  in  I 
16W,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Royalist  and  i’ur- 
liament  forces.  Here,  jils(i,  Alfred  the  Great  defeated 
the  Danes,  ibp.  about  GOO. 

Alle'rioii,  or  Alkrio.v,  n. 

[Fr.  uUrian,  from  Lat.  ala, 
wing.]  {Her.)  An  imaginary 
bird  like  an  c.igle,  without 
beak  or  feid,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  have  nothing  per¬ 
fect  but  the  wings.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  Martlets  in  that 
th6v  are  represented  facing, 
with  the  wings  expanded. 

Allo'viato,  r.  a.  [Lat.  alle- 
vare.]  To  make  light,  some¬ 
times  in  a  literal,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  in  a  figurative  sense; 
hence,  to  lessen ;  to  soften ;  Fig.  86. — montmorenct’.s 
to  palliate;  to  mitigate;  as,  he  ESCUTCHEON. 

alleviates  his  faults  by  an  ex¬ 
cuse;  your  friend.ship  alUviates  my  sorrow. 

Alle'viiitiii?,  a.  That  which  afford.s  alleviation. 

Allevia'tioii,  n.  [Lat  allevatio.]  The  act  of  making 
light;  alleviating:  lessening;  mitigating  or  extenuat¬ 
ing. —  Tliat  by  which  any  pain  is  cure^  or  fault  ex- 
tcmiated. 

.Alle'viatl ve,  n.  That  which  alleviates. 

Alley,  n, :  pi.  At. lets.  [Fr.  alk’e.]  A  walk  in  a  garden;— 
a  narrow  passage  or  way  in  a  city,  narrower  than  a  street ; 
a  lane. 

(Arch.)  A  passage  from  one  part  of  a  buibling  to 
another:  also,  tlie  passage  or  walk  between  the  pews  of 
a  church. 

Al  loy's  :?IUls,in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co.,  about 
3ii0  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

AIl-FooI's  Bay,  n.  The  first  of  April; — so  called  from 
the  custom  of  making  fools  of  as  many  tis  possible  on 
that  day. —  iVorcester. 

AII-Foupm,  n.  (Sport.)  A  game  played  by  two  persons 
with  an  entire  pack  i>f  cards.  'J’lie  name  is  derived  from 
the  4  chances  of  which  it  consists,  viz.  High,  Low,  Jack, 
and  Game.— of  the  game.  1.  If,  in  dealing,  the 
dealer  discovers  any  of  the  adversary’s  cards,  a  new 
deal  may  be  demanded.  2.  If  the  dealer,  in  dealing, 
discovers  any  of  his  own  cards,  he  must  abide  by  the 
same.  3.  If  it  is  discovered,  previous  to  playing,  that 
the  dealer  has  given  his  adversary  too  many  cards,  tiiere 
mii.«!t  be  a  new  <leal ;  or,  if  Imth  parties  agree,  the  extra 
cards  may  bo  drawn  by  tho  dealer  from  his  opponent's 
hand;  ami  the  same  if  the  dealer  gives  himself  too 
many  cards.  But  iu  eiiher  cose,  if  a  single  card  has 
been  played,  then  there  must  be  another  deal.  4.  No  p<T- 
son  can  beg  more  tlian  once  in  a  band,  unless  both  par¬ 
ties  agree.  5.  In  playing,  you  must  either  follow  suit 
or  trump,  on  penalty  of  your  adversary's  adding  one 
point  to  hia  garni',  6.  If  eitln-r  player  sets  up  his  game 
erroneously,  it  must  not  only  be  taken  down,  but  the 


antagonist  i.s  entitled  to  score  four  points,  or  one,  m 
shall  have  been  agreed  upon.  7.  ll  is  alhiwable  for  the 
person  who  lays  down  a  liigli  or  a  low  trump  to  inquire 
whether  the  same  be  high  or  low. 

To  go  on  all  ftntrs.  To  inoveon  four  legs,  oroii  two  legs 
and  two  arms  or  liamlK.  Hem  e,  tt»  go  on  all  fimrs,  fig., 
to  be  exactly  siinilar  in  the  minutest  points.  '’This  ex¬ 
ample  is  on  all  fours  with  the  other.” 

Alljg'O'Ka,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  district. 

All-liair,  inte.rj.  See  IIml. 

All-lial'loH',  or  All-halloWS,  n.  All-Saints’  Day  the 
fii't  of  November. 

All-lial'low-tide,  n.  [A.S.  lid,  time]  The  time  near 
All-.Saints  or  November  first. 

All  hands  alioy  I  (Mar.)  The  order  by  which  the 
ship's  company  is  summoned  on  deck  by  the  boat¬ 
swain. 

All  hands  to  quarters  ahoy  I  is  the  order  to  the  crew  to 
prepare  lor  battle.  This  conjinaml  is  more  generally 
given  by  the  boatswain  piping  down  the  hatchway. 

All  'ia,  a  smalt  river  in  Italy,  rising  in  the  hills  of  Crus- 
tiiininuin,  and  flawing  into  the  Tiber,  about  11  m.  N.  of 
Rome.  Near  its  confluence,  the  Romans  were  deJejited 
with  great  slaugbtei-  by  tlie  Gauls,  under  Rr<-nnus.  B  c. 
490.  The  barbariiins  cajitured  the  city.  Ou  its  banks 
also,  the  dictator  Cineinnutus  defeated  the  Frseucstines. 
B.  c.  377. 

Allit  I'oeoiis,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  properties 
of,  album,  or  garlic. 

Alli'aiic*e.  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  ad  ligare,  to  bind.]  A  vol¬ 
untary  coinjiact,  binding  persons  or  communities.  'J  lie 
alliance  of  States  is  either  offensive  or  defensive,  or 
both;  with  individual.s  it  means  friendship  or  marriage- 
relationship. —  Compact;  treaty;  union;  cooperation: 
confederation :  friendship. 

(Rot.)  The  fir.*«t  division  of  a  class,  including  the  or- 
doi's  having  certain  common  characters  which  separate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  class. 

AlBi’aiioe*  in  Ohio,  a  jHist-village  of  Lexington  town¬ 
ship,  in  Starke  co. ;  pop.  4,063. 

Alii  '€‘SP,  n.  pi.  {Jiot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  LUiacere. 
Alliod',  p.  a.  United  by  kindred  or  alliunce;  confeder¬ 
ated. 

Al'ii^'r,  a  dep.  in  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  those 
of  Cher,  Nievre,  and  SaOne  et  Loire,  and  on  the  S.  by 
those  of  Creuse,  Buy  de  Dome,  and  Loire.  It  com- 
jirehends  a  great  part  of  the  ancieirf  province  of  Bour- 
boiinais.  Lat.  between  45°  58'  and  46°  47'  N.;  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  2°  16'  and  3°  57'  E.  vim/,  2,821  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  tlic  Allier,  the  Cher,  and  other  lesser 
rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state.  The  jionds  and  woods  are  extensive. 
Manf.  Iron  machinery  and  tools  of  every  de8cri])li<in, 
cutlery,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  cloth,  ic.  Mineral 
springs  attract  visitors  to  the  towns  of  Vicli}*,  Boui  bon- 
L'Archaiubault,  and  Neris.  The  dep  is  divi<le«l  into 
four  arroiidissements,  named  Moulins,  Uauuat,  La 
Palisse,  and  Moiithi^-on.  376,162 
Al'liek,  a  river  that  gives  its  name  to  the  above  depart¬ 
ment.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  l.ozere,  ami 
traversing  the  centre  of  France,  falls  into  the  Loire,  a 
few'  miles  below  Nevers,  after  a  course  of  220  miles. 
Al'li?ato«  V.  a.  [Lat.  alligare,  to  bind  to.]  'To  tie  one 
thing  fo  another;  to  unite. 

Alli?a'tioii«  n.  The  act  of  tying  together;  the  state  of 
being  tied.  (R.) 

(Arith.)  A  rule  by  which  tlic  price  of  a  mixture  is 
found  when  the  price  of  the  ingre  dients  is  known.  This 
is  applicable  to  commercial  aiithnietic  only,  but  tho 
following  questions,  w  hich  fall  under  the  rule,  will  show 
itsscojee  better  than  any  general  definition. — Howinucli 
wine  at  $12  a  dozen  must  be  added  to  a  pipe  w'orth  $18 
a  dozen,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  be  w'orth  $15  a 
dozen  ?— If  a  cubic  foot  of  copper  weighs  8,788  ounces, 
ninl  of  zinc  7,200  ounces,  in  what  proportions  must  cojqier 
and  zinc  be  mixed,  so  that  a  culiic  foot  of  the  mixture 
may  weigh  8,(K)0  ounces? — For  the  algebraist  we  may 
say,  that  all  questions  fall  under  the  rule  of  alligation 
which  involve  the  ^olntil>n  of  such  an  equation  as,  ax 
-f  by  cz  —  71  {x  y  ill  which  n  must  be  inter¬ 
mediate  betw'een  a,  5,  and  c;  wdiich  is  indeterminate 
unless  Jnrtber  relations  betw’een  x.  y,  and  z  are  given. 
Any  person  moderately  skilled  in  algel  ra  may  reduce 
a  question  of  alligation  to  an  equation  of  tin’s  form. 
The  number  of  cases  is  infinite,  and  several  (ff  those 
given  in  the  books  of  aritlimetic  are  useless.  We  shall, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  two  rules  of  the  most 
simple  cases  for  the  reader  not  skilled  in  algebra. 
Rule.  J.  Where  the  qu.antity  of  ea<'h  ingredient,  and 
its  i>rice,  are  given,  to  find  the  price  per  pound,  gallon, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  mixture;  multiply  the 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  by  its  price,  and  add ;  then 
divide  the  sum  of  all  these  products  by  the  sum  of  all 
the  quantities  in  the  ingredients. 

Ex.  What  is  the  worth  per  ounce  of  a  mixture  of  26 
ounces  of  sugar  at  Ifir.  with  15  ounces  at  12c.? 


25  oz.  at  lOc.  is  worth  — . $J.50 

15  “  “  12c.  .  1.80 

40  4.30  40 

Answer  10^ .  10.75 


Rule  n.  To  find  in  what  proportions  per  cent,  two  in¬ 
gredients  must  be  mixed,  in  order  that  the  price  per 
ounce,  &c.  of  the  mixture  may  be  one  which  has  been 
previously  determined  upon.  To  find  the  proportion  of 
the ingredient,  take  the  difference  of  price  between 
the  mixture  and  the  second  ingredient,  multiply  by  100, 
and  divide  by  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the 
ingredients.  Ex.  I  wish  to  know  in  what  proportion 
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wine  nt  45c.  and  70c.  the  pint  must  be  mixed,  In  order 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  &5c.  the  pint? 

Price  of  tlie  mixture .  65 

Price  of  tlie  2d  ingredient .  70 

Pifferenre .  15 

Multiply  by .  100 

divide  the  product  by  25,  diff.  bet.  45  and  70  1,500  25 

60 

There  must  bo,  therefore,  60  per  cent,  of  the  first,  and 
consequently,  40  }»er  cent,  of  the  second. 

n.  [bat.  /ac«r/a,  a  lizard.]  {ZooL)  A  genus 
of  very  formidable  and  ferocious  reptiles,  found  in 

'j 


Fig.  87. — ALLIGATOR. 

tropical  regions  of  .America,  and  closely  resembling  the 
gen.  OrociHtU.  the  sp<*cies  of  which  are  all  found  in  th«‘ 
Old  World.— See  Crocodilid.b. 

Al'lig^ntor,  in  Florida^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Columbia 
CO.,  SeeL.AKKCliY. 

Al^lig^Ator,  in  Louisicna^  a  po.st-ofRoe  of  St.  Mary  s 
parisli. 

Al'li^Ator-n|>plo«  n.  {Hot.)  The  fruit  of  a  species  of 
custard-apple,  native  of  the  West  Indies;  the  Anoua 
pnlustris. 

Al'lijfator-poar.  n.  (Bot  )  The  fruit  of  the  Pernea 
OratissiiT'a.,  a  West  IndiHii  tree 

Al'lig^ator  Kwaiiip,  in  N»rth  Carolina,  a  large  tract 
of  marsh,  covering  nearly  the  entire  peninsula  between 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds. 

Al'li$^ator  Tortois^e.  See  Tortoise. 

Alli;^'ature,  n.  See  Ligaturk. 

Arii;;;rAzaiit«  n.  A  kMid  of  rosewood. 

Alll;;-hur.  SeeAiiunUR. 

Alli;i;ii'mciit,  n.  See  Alignment. 

Al'liotti*  See  Aliotm. 

Alli'sioii,  7i.[Lat.  allisio.]  The  act  of  striking  or  dashing. 

“  The  Island  was  severed  from  the  coniinent 
Bj  the  boisterous  alUHon  of  the  sea." —  iVoodtoard. 

Allison,  in  Afichigan,  a  township  of  T>apeer  co.,  about 
60  ni.  N.  of  Detroit;  now’  called  Durnside,  q.  v. 

Al'lison,  in  Illinois,  a  tow'nship  of  Law’rence  co. ;  pop. 
85.5. 

Allison,  in  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  now* 

divided  into  Lockhaven  city  and  Lamar  township. 

Altiso'niA,  in  7Vnn-^.w<»,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
on  Elk  river,  77  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Al'linon's  CreeK,  in  South  CarUina,  flow’s  into  Ca¬ 
tawba  river,  in  York  district. 

AlliterA'tion.,  n.  (Pros.)  The  juxtaposition,  or  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  wonls  commencing  with  the  Kamo 
letters,  or  of  syllaides  of  the  same  sound,  in  the  same 
sentence.  A.  is  pleasing  wdien  .skilfully  managed,  so  us 
to  proiiuce  what  the  Fnoich  have  called  harmonir  imi¬ 
tative,;  but  by  too  freejnent  use  it  bccomi’S  trivial  and 
ridiculous.  An  excellent  instance  of  imitation  having  a 
happy  A.  is  afforded  by  tlie  line  of  Virgil,  describing  the 
measured  gallop  of  the  horse: 

*'  Quadrupodaate  pedum  sonltu  qualit  ungula  campum." 

Or  another  verse  of  the  same  poet : 

“Laccantes  ventoa  tcmposiateAque  soQuras." 

In  w'hich  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  t  reminds  ns 
of  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  tho  winfls,  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  affords  many  instances  of  this  imitative  iiarniony. 
In  German  literature,  Burger  has  maile  tho  mo.st  u.seof 
A.  A  sonnet  of  Schlegel  fliiishes  with  the  following: 

“  Wo  Liebe  lebt  uod  labt,  ist  Heb  das  Leben.” 

Among  the  French,  a  verse  of  Racine  — 

“  Pour  qui  sont  ces  serpents  qul  sifflent  sur  nos  tStes  7  *' 
represents  very  happily  the  hissing  of  tlie  serjtent.  A. 
has  been  most  usetl  lus  an  ornament  of  diction  in  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  dialects.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  says,  in  his  description 
of  Wales,  that  in  liis  ilay,  both  the  English  and 
Welsh  were  so  foml  of  this  figure  of  speech,  that 
they  deemed  no  composition  to  be  elegant,  in  wliich 
it  was  not  plentifully  employed.  The  most  famous  poem 
in  the  English  language,  entirely  composed  in  A.  metre, 
is  that  entitled  “  The  Vi s ion  of  Pier. <}  PiowmanZ  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  I2th  century,  attributed  to 
William  or  Robert  Longland,  and  which  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  printed.  So  strongly  bad  A.  obtained  possession 
of  the  English  ear,  that  even  fur  some  time  after  the 
introdu‘'tion  of  rhyme,  it  appears  to  have  been  still  cou- 
vider^l  an  important  embellishment  of  verse.  The 


Fig,  88.— Af-LirM  8\TIVUM. 
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English  popular  ballad  or  lyrical  poetry  Is  full  of  such 
lines  as  those  with  which  the  Scotch  sung  commences: 

*'  4ferry  may  the  maid  he 
That  marries  the  miller : 

/’or/oul  day  aud/air  day/’  &o.,  Ac. 

Down  even  to  the  present  day,  the  use  of  A.,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  has  continiieil  to  characterize  English 
versification  in  its  mo.st  polished  form,  and  in  tli©  hands 
of  some  ('f  the  greatest  po'ds.  Byroi/s  line  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  stanza  of  the  secoinl  canto  of  Childe  Harold^ 

**  H'bat  U  the  iconit  of  icoes  that  U7alt  on  age  ?  " 
may  he  given  as  an  example.  Chnrcliill  has  at  once 
ridiculed  and  exemplified  tho  figure  iu  his  well-known 
verse, 

"  And  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid,” 
w’here  every  word  begins  with  the  same  letter. 

AintVrativo,a.  I’ertainingc.r  relating  to  alliteration. 

Allit'orutor,  ti.  One  who  makes  u.se  of  alliterations. 

Ariiiini,  n.  TLat.]  (/lot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  0.  LihacefP,  re¬ 
markable  for  their 
pungent  odor.  A. 
saftram.the  garlic, 
a  native  of  Sicily, 
is  cultivated  iu  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Its  bulb,  used  as 
sejusoni ng,  and  also 
inmedicine, iscom-  ^ 
po.ved  of  several 
smaller  ones  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  com¬ 
mon  w’bite  mem¬ 
brane,  and  called 
cloves  of  garlic, 

They  are  strung- 
scented,  and  have  a  ^ 
bitter,  aci  id  tsuste. 

(.lA-f/.)  The  garlic 
is  a  local  irritant 
ami  rubefacient. 

Intern.illy  it  quick¬ 
ens  the  circulation 
and  stimulat(‘S  the 
Hecridions  gener¬ 
ally.  It  i.s  enipbiyed  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  ca¬ 
tarrhal  affections,  and  as  a  stomachic  in  flatulence,  &c. 
Extertjally,  it  is  used  as  a  revulsive  rubefacient  to  the 
feet,  JUS  a  resolvent  in  indolent  tumors,  jin<i  as  a  lini¬ 
ment  in  infantile  convulsi<ins.  .See  (Iviov. 

All'  noss,  rt.  Totality;  entirety;  hence,  completeness 
of  attriluites.  (r.) 

"The  allness  of  Ood,  including  his  absolute  spirituality.” — 

Turnbull. 

AIIoa.  a  se.aport  town  and  parish  in  the  sliire  of  Cl.u  k- 
manimn, Scotland,  on  tho  Forth,  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  hjirbor  is  excellent,  and  tho  tnubi  consid¬ 
erable.  A.  is  supposed  to  be  the  Allorna  of  Ptolemy. 
/*op.  of  town  7, 000. 

Allob'rog^^A,  !i  warlike  na’ion  of  Gaul,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Rhone.iii  those  parts  of  France  and  Itiily  nowcjilled 
Savoy,  Diiuphine,  and  Piedmont.  'J’ho  Romans  destroyed 
their  city  on  account  of  their  assistjince  to  ILinnibal. 

AllocA't  ioii,  71.  [Fr  ]  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to 
jinother.  The  admi.ssiun  ol  an  article  iu  rcckouiiig,  and 
addition  of  it  to  the  jiceojint. 

(Png.  Law.)  An  allowance  mmloupon  accounts  in  the 
Exchequer,  or  rather  a  placing  or  adding  to  a  thing. 

AIloCA'tiir,  n.  [\r.ii.,it  is  aUowed.'\  (Law.)  The  allow¬ 
ance  by  a  imustcr  or  prothonotary  uf  a  bill  referred  for 
Ills  consideraiiiin,  whetlier  touching  costs,  damages,  or 
matters  of  account.  — L-  e  Diet. 

Allo<*ii^tioii,  7i.  [Lat.  id  form/,  to,  and  loc7'fio,a.  speak¬ 
ing.]  An  Jiddress,  usually  of  a  foi-mal  nature;  particu- 
l.irly  Jipplied  to  jin  adtlress  delivered  by  the  Pope  at  the 
college  of  cardinals,  on  nuitters  of  importance  to  the 
Church,  or  by  a  general  to  his  trootw  prior  to  a  battle. 

Allo’diul^  <ind  Allo'dian,  a.  [Fr.J  (F'unal  Law.) 
lleM  without  any  acknowledgment  of  superiority;  not 
feudal;  independent. 

Allo'<lially,  adv.  In  an  allodial  nuinner. 

Allo'cliiim,  or  At-odilm,  tt.  In  the  feudal  law,  an  A. 
was  a  property  held  In  Jibsolute  dominion,  without  ren¬ 
dering  any  service,  rent,  fealty,  or  other  consideration 
whatever  to  a  superior.  It  wjis  ojiposed  to  FetKluni 
or  Fiff,  which  mejins  property,  the  use  of  which  wjis 
bestowed  by  the  supiTior  upon  anotlier,  on  condition 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  gift  was  made  should  per¬ 
form  certain  service.s  to  the  giver,  upon  failure  of  which, 
or  upon  the  determimition  of  the  period  t<*  which  the 
gift  was  confined,  tho  property  reverted  to  tlie  original 
possessor.  Hence  Jiiose  the  mutual  relations  of  Lord  and 
Vassal.  The  etymology  of  tho  word  A.  has  not  been 
ascertained.  —  See  Feudal  System,  and  Fikf. 

ABIainnkee^  in  Jown,  a  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
State,  area  about  660  sq.  m.  —  liniers.  Tlie  Mississippi, 
wliich  sepamtes  it  from  Illinois;  the  Yellow,  whicli 
form.s  its  S.  boundary;  and  the  Ujipcr  Iowa,  which  in¬ 
tersects  it.  Surfjice  undulating;  soil  tertile.  Cjip.  Waw- 
kou.  or  Ljuising.  Pop.  17,86.^. 

Alioii^o',  71.  [Fr.,  from  alhmger,  to  lengthen.]  (Fencing.) 
A  pjis.s  with  a  swoni  or  nipier:  sometimes  contracted 
into  Umge  or  lunge.  —  A  long  rein,  where  a  horse  is 
trotted  by  the  hand.  —  A  paper  atbiched  to  a  hill  of  ex¬ 
change  when  the  successive  indorsements  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  written  on  the  bill  itself. 

—  r.  7i.  To  niJike  .a  pa.ss  or  thrust  by  stepping  forward 
and  extending  the  sword  or  rapier. 

Alloo',  V.  a.  ami  n.  [Probjibly  from  the  Fr.  alUms,\et 
us  go.]  To  incite  a  dog  by  crying  <dloo. 

“  AUoo  thy  furious  luasiitf.''— Pftdip*. 


AlIopAf  Il'io,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  allopathy. 

AlSo|>Atll'i<*Al3y,  adv.  According  to  the  principles 
of  allopathy. 

Allo|»'alliiMt,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  practises, 
allopathy. 

Allop^ailliy,  n.  [Gr.  other,  and  pathos,  cuffering.j 
The  ordinary  medical  practice,  as  opposed  to  Ilomatf 
pathy.  —  See  Hom(E  pathv. 

A!l0i>  Uasto,  70  [Mm.)  A  Kubsiljcatc.amorphous  min¬ 
eral  ;  vitreous  lustre ;  color  usually  pjde  sky-blue,  Nome- 
times  greeiiisli,  brown,  yellow,  or  colorless.  It  i.s  re¬ 
garded  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  some  Jilumi- 
nous  silicate.  Found  iu  tlie  U  S.  in  mines  of  liiuonite, 
zinc,  copper,  Ac. 

Allots  V.  a.  [0.  Fr.  allotir.]  To  divide  or  distribute  by 
lots. — To  distribute;  to  parcel  out;  to  give  each  his 
share. 

Allot'inont,  n.  The  act  of  allotting. — That  which  is 
allotteil;  tho  part;  the  share;  tlic  portion  giant(‘d. 

Allotroi>'iC.»  a.  (Chnn.)  Belonging  toallotnqdiy.  Thus 
a  substance  is  allutropic  when  it  is  cu)>ablc  of  aK.^iiining 
two  or  tiiree  of  the  four  conditions  in  which  solid  bodies 
may  exist,  (vrystallhie,  vitreous,  anuaphous,  and  to-yan^ 
ize.d ;)  and  an  allutropic  substance  is  in  :in  allotropic 
state  when  it  ocemrs  in  one  of  its  regular  condition.s, 

Allot/roptiy,  and  Ai.i.ot'kopism,  ti.  [Gr.  g//os, nii()ther, 
/rnpo.t,  manner.]  (Chent.)  The  existence  of  the  sjuiia 
substance  in  different  fonn#<,  cjicli  endowed  willi  difler- 
ent  propertioa  arising,  not  from  differences  in  their 
chemical  nature,  but  in  tlicir  inob-cuiur  arrangement. 
Suli)hur,  for  exjimple,  often  occurs  naturally  in  hejiuti- 
fill  and  Inird  octoliednil  crysUds.  But  if  a  quantity  of 
tliese  crystals  be  melted,  and  healed  consifleiahly  be¬ 
yond  the  boiling-point  of  water,  and  the  liquid  be  then 
sudflenly  cooled  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water,  a  tough, 
flexible,  transparent  substance,  of  an  amber  color,  is 
procured,  which  nniy  be  knejided  in  the  band  or  drawn 
out  into  long  threads,  and  is  less  eaKily  inflanicd  tlian 
ordinary  sulphur.  Tins  constitutes  vitrtous  sulphur; 
but  if  it  be  left  a  few  days,  it  becomes  biiitle,  opeque, 
and  partly  crystalline.  However,  it  is  not  all  crysijil- 
lized,  for,  if  iligested  with  bi-sulphide  of  cjirboii,  part 
of  it  only  will  be  dissolved;  llie  crysbillized  portion  is 
taken  up,  jnid  a  buff-colored  jiowdor  is  left,  which  is  in¬ 
soluble.  It  has  no  crystalline  jippearance,  and  is  ainor- 
phoiLs  sulphur.  This,  if  melted  by  heat,  becomes  as 
soluble  as  ladbre.  The  carbon,  us  (hamond,  gi-aphite^ 
and  charcoal,  is  another  strikiin:  cxinnplo  of  allotrophy. 

Allot' teo-  n.  A  person  to  wiiom  shares  in  a  public  un¬ 
dertaking  are  allotted. 

Allow'*  c.  a.  ainl  v.  [Fr.  aUotier,  from  Ljit.  allocare  or 
aUa7idaie..'\  To  make  jv  deduction,  as  upon  an  account. — 
To  grant  or  give  in  a  stated  manner  or  perijalically. — 
To  grant  the  claim  of  a  thing  on  the  ground  of  truth, 
justice,  rcjison.  or  eipiity;  to  concede  for  reasons  best 
known  to  one's  self;  to  allot;  to  assign;  to  afford; 
to  grant;  to  remit;  to  recognize;  to  acknowledge;  to 
avow;  to  confess;  to  admit;  topj-rmit;  to  Buffer. 

A11ow'aI>Io,  a.  [Fr.  allouable.\  That  whicli  may  be 
admitted  without  contra<liction.  —  That  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  or  licensed;  lawful,  not  ibrliidden. 

“  I  wa*.  hT  the  freedom  allov'nhle  among  friends,  tempted  to 
vent  my  thoughts  with  uegiigeuue." — Boyle. 

AIIow'aI>I<*hoss,  n.  Tiio  quality  of  being  allowable ; 
lawfulnes.s;  cNemption  from  prohibition. 

AllOw'aUly*  adv.  In  an  allowable  manner. 

Allow'anoo*  n.  Admission  without  contradiction;  ac.- 
knowleilgment. 

Wiihotit  the  action  and  allowance  of  spirits,  our  philosophy 
will  be  defective. "—i/OcAre. 

— Sanction;  license;  authority. 

To  conclude, 

Without  the  king's  will,  and  the  state's  ullowunce.’' — Shake. 

—Permission;  freedom  from  restraint;  indulgence. 

“To  consult  their  reason  before  they  give  allowance  to  their 
inclination."— /.ocAr. 

— A  settled  rate;  or  appointment  for  any  use. 

“Aud  his  nthiranre  wa'^  u  coTjtitujii!  allowance  given  1dm  of 
the  king ;  a  dully  rate  for  every  day,  of  the  dayn  of  his  life." 

'i  Kiuijn  XXV.  30. 

— Abatement  from  the  strict  rigor  of  a  law,  or  demand. 
“  Farents  never  give  allowance  for  an  innocent  passion.” 

(Cbm.)  A  deduction  :  an  average  payment ;  a  portion. 

— V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  put  iipcm  allowance,  i.  e.,  to  limit  the 
portion  of  food  allowed  to  a  rrew’  or  passcngei-K. 

Al'loway*  in  Scotland,  a  parish  of  Ayrshire,  in  which 
stand  tile  ruiuo  of  *lic  aidd  haunttd  kirk,  iminorUilized 
by  the  ”  Tavi  if  ShatderZ  of  Robert  Burns. 

Al'loway*  in  New  Yoi'h,  a  post-village  of  Lyons  town¬ 
ship,  AVayne  co.,  Jl  m.  S.  of  Lyons. 

ATIowayN  in  Ntw  Jersey,  flows  into  the 

Delaware^  river,  in  Sjilcm  co. 

Al'lowayslowii.  in  Knv  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Salem  co.,  60  m.  S  S.W.  ol  Treiibm. 

Allox'uil*  n.  [Or.  aVos:,  other,  and  oxos,  vinegjir.] 
(Chem.)  A  suhstJince  obtained  in  octohedral  crysbds, 
by  mixing  4  part.s  of  uric”  sicid  with  8  of  commercial  hy¬ 
drochloric  nciii,  and  graihiidlv  julding  1  part  of  powdered 
chlorate  of  potfish  It  stains  the  skin  pink,  and  gives  it 
a  sickly  odor.  A  ciniracterislic  property  of  alloxan  is 
the  formation  of  an  intensely  violet,  purple-colored 
liquid  on  admixture  with  solution  of  a  jTotosalt  of  iron. 
Form.  CgHoNjGg  -f  2  and  H  Ao. 

Allox'anic  A<*iil*  n.  (Chem.)  An  unstable  com¬ 
pound  obtained  by  treating  alloxan  with  baryta  water. 
Form.  2110.  CglLNsOg. 

Alloxaii't.iii«  71.  {Chem)  A  compound  obtained  by 
the  mixture  of  dialuric  acid  with  alloxan.  It  forms 
small,  w’hite,  hard,  brilliant  prismatic  crystjils:  it  is  freely 
dissolved  by  boiling  wjiter,  and  its  solution  reddens  lib 
mus.  Form.  C8II2O7  -F  Aq. 
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Alloy'. ».  a.  r  From  Fr.  altn\  the  flxerl  standard  for  gold 
anil  Hilvcr.]  To  ru<luco  the  imriLv  ol  nietiU  hy  mixing 
with  a  less  valuable  substsince:  as  to  alloy  gold  with 
silver,  orailver  with  copper.  —  M^daphysically,  to  aimte, 
impair,  or  corrupt;  as,  •*Xu  a^/oy  plejusure  with  misl'or- 
tune.” 

AIIoy\  n. ;  }>l.  Ai.tOYS.  A  bji.se  metal  mixed  witlj  a  finer. — 
Evil  mi.xed  with  good;  sis,  “No  happincHs  is  without  a//oy.” 

{Chant.)  .M  'tiiis  enter  into  eomidnatioti  with  each 
other,  and  foi  nicompoiind.s  termed  all  >i/Sy  many  ol*  wliich 
are  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  C'lmpjtratively 
few  of  the  metals  possess  qualities  such  as  render  them 
suitable  be  employed  alone  by  Ihe  uninuraetiuer ; 
aluminium,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  copp  -r,  lead,  mereury.  sil¬ 
ver,  gold,  and  platinum,  constitule  the  entire  number 
soused.  Arsenic,  Jintimony.  and  bismuih  Jire  too  brit¬ 
tle  to  be  used  aloiii',  but  are  employed  for  hjirdiuiing 
other  met.ils.  .Many  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metals  are  greatly  altered  hy  combination  with  eaeh 
other;  the  combination  or  alloy  being  often  adapted  to 
purposes  for  which  either  mebil  separately  would  be 
vmlit.  S  >.  copi)er  jdoue  is  not  tit  for  castings,  and  it  is 
too  tougli  to  be  conveniently  wrought  in  the  lathe  or  by 
the  hie;  but  when  alloyed  with  zinc,  it  forms  a  much 
harder  compound,  wiiicli  can  bo  cast,  rolleil,  or  turned, 
and  which  constitutes  thedilferent  kinds  of  brjiss,  the 
qualities  of  wliicb  ciu  be  varied  by  varying  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  two  metals.  —  When  the  metals  combine  witli 
mercury,  the  resulting  body  is  c.illed  au  amalgam  — 
Sometimes  alloys  are  tniecliomical  ctimp  nind.s,  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  metals  in  definite  proportions, 
as  is  the  case  with  silver  and  mercury  ;  most  frequently 
they  are  only  mixtures  of  definite  compounds  witli  an 
excess  of  one  or  other  metal,  and  the  sepjiration  of  their 
components  from  eadi  other  is  easily  artVctcd  Ity  simple 
means.  For  instance,  hy  exposing  bniss  to  a  liigh  tem¬ 
perature.  the  zinc  is  volatilized,  leaving  the  copper  be¬ 
hind. —  Generally  speaking,  tlie  hardness  of  metals  is 
inorcjused  hyalloying  tliem;  of  this  a  familiar  instance  is 
affonled  liy  the  stand  ird  coin  of  the  republic:  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  when  unalloyed,  is  siilficiently  hard  to 
resist  iittrition  to  tlie  degree  required  f>r  tlio  currency, 
but  the  addition  of  or  ^  of  its  weight  of  copjier  to 
either  metal  increases  its  liaVdness  to  the  rei|uisite  point. 
The  more  important  alloys  will  bo  considered  under 
their  individual  naines. 

Alloy  'ag’e,  a  The  .act  of  alloying  metals  ;  alloy. 

All-SaiiitV  llity,  in  lir.azil,  prov.  of  Bahia.  Lat.  12® 
42'  S.;  Lon.  3S®  12  \V.  \\  ith  the  town  of  Baliiji  on  tbo 

E.,  and  its  surface  dotted  with  islands,  All-.Saints’  Buy, 
37  m.  long  and  27  wide,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world. 

All-.Saiitt^*  A ll-TI allows,  n.  (Eccl.  fffst.) 

A  Catholic  fe.stivjil  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  November. 
Tliis  feast,  established  by  Boniface  IV'.  in  611,  for  the 
commemoration  of  all  the  martyrs,  was  extended  into  the 
festival  of  All-S.iWits'  liy  Un'gory  I\'.,  in  830. 

A!]*S;iint'»'  Islands.,  tiireo  simill  islands  S.  of 
Gnadaloupe,  W'est  Indies.  Lat.  15®  51' N. ;  lion.61®41' 
W.  Total  area  abt.  5  sq.m.;  pop.  1,4011.  They  belong 
to  Franco 

Alls'horoti^li,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO. 

All  -se'er,  ri.  One  who  sees  or  Ixdiolds  everything. 

“That  high  All  aeer.  '  —  Shaka. 

All-Mauls  I>ay,  n.  (A'ce/.  H s(.)  A  Cjitholio  festival, 
lield  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  commemoiation  of  all 
the  faithful  deceased. 

Allspice,  rt.  See  KiiotxiA. 

Alls  fan.  VV'.vsHiNOTOv,  an  eminent  American  painter; 
ii.  in  Chnrleston,  S.  Caroliini.  He  went  to  London  in 
ISOl,  and  entered  jw  a  student  in  the  Uoyal  Academy. 
He  next  visited  France  and  Italy.and  pursued  Ihestudy 
of  his  art  at  Home  for  four  years,  whore  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  liLs  coloring,  which  in-ijuired  for 
him  the  name  of  the  Americ.iii  Titian.  In  lM,)J  he  vis¬ 
ited  America,  married  tlie  sister  of  Dr.  Cluinning,  jind 
afterward  resnnird  hi.s  re.ddence  in  London,  where  his 
first  historical  picture,  the  “Dead  Man  Kevived,”  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  fir>t  prize  of  the  Bcitisli  Institute. 
Having  lost  lii.s  wife,  ha  came  home  in  1818,  mar¬ 
ried,  ill  1830,  the  daughter  of  Cliief  .luslice  Dana, 
and  took  liis  resilience  in  Cambridge,  where  ho  died, 
on  the  Otli  of  duly,  ls4>.  His  principal  works  are: 
Elijah  tn  tUa  W’lblerni'Hf!.,  Jeremiah,  Saul  and  the  Wdeh 
of  Eador^  Miriam,  Dante's  Beatrice,  and  Valentine.  The. 
Fead  of  Be.hUa::ar  w.is  not  finished.  A.  jiublished  in 
1S13  a  small  volume  of  poems,  called  the  “  Sylph  of  the 
Season,  and  other  and,  in  1841,  a  tale  called 

Monahli. 

Alln<ic'„  V.  i.  [Lat.  alludere..'\  To  liave  reference  to  a 
thing,  without  the  direct  mention  of  it;  to  liintat;  to 
insinuate:  as,  he  alltnies  to  an  old  story. 

Alliiiiictte',  n.  [Fr.  from. a/Zamer,  to  light.]  A  match 
for  kindling. 

A 1 1 11  re',  V.  a.  [  From  ad  and  lure.]  To  entice  to  anything 
whether  good  or  bad;  to  draw  toward  anything  by 
enticement. 

Alliiro'iiicitt,  n.  That  which  allures  or  has  the  force 
ofiillnring;  enticement:  temptJition. 

“....Adam,  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell." — Milton. 

Allur'er,  n.  The  person  or  tiling  that  allures. 

Alltir'iii^ly^  adv.  In  an  alluring  nmnner. 

Alliir'in^i^iloKM,  n.  The  quality  f>f  alluring,  (r.) 

Allii'sion,  n.  [Fr.]  Tlnit  which  is  sjioken  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  something  supposed  to  be  already  known,  and 
therefore  not  expressed;  a  hint;  an  implication;  as, 
^'allusirm  to  customs  lost  to  n.s.” 

Allii'Nive,  a.  Referring  to  something  not  fully  ex- 
pressiHi ;  hinting. 


Allu'slvoly,  adtu  Tuan  allusive  manner;  by  Impli¬ 
cation  :  by  in.-inuation. 

Allii  si  n.  The  qiiiility  of  being  allusive,  (u.) 

Alln'sory,  a.  Allusive,  (u.) 

Allii'vial^  tt.  [From  aUuvion.]  Delating  or  pertiiining 
to  alluvium;  as,  alluvial  land. 

Allll'vioil.  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  alluvio.]  Au  alluvial 
land.  The  same  a.s  Ai-LUVIUM,  q.  v. 

Aliu'vililll,  71.;  pZ.  Ai.i.liViv.  [Ljit.,  from  alluere,  to 
wash  upon.]  The  inime  given  to  those  accumulations  of 
sand,  earth,  ami  lo<»se  stones  or  gnivel  brought  down  by 
currents  of  water,  geinTally  from  bigber  regions  into 
plains,  and  wliich,  w'lien  spread  out  to  any  extent,  form 
what  is  called  ulLuviaL  land,  or  hiriuiition.  Tlie  superior 
crust  Iff  the  esirth  is  constJintly  l»eiiig  disintegrated  by 

I  the  action  of  the  air,  by  tid'-s,  i-urreiits,  and  streams  of 
running  water,  and  deposited  at  Hie  bottom  of  rivers, 
hikes,  estuaries,  and  tlie  oi-t'aii  itself.  In  time,  the.se 
lakes,  &C-,  are  completely  filled  np,  become  dry  land, 
ami  a  valley  composeil  of  'tlii.s  alluvial  soil  is  formed. 
So  in  tlio  Uniteil  Stiites,  (lie  town  of  New  Orlcaus  stjinds 
on  land  formed  by  Jillnvinm. 

{Law.)  Allu\ium  or,  more  properly,  as  Ji  legal  term. 
alluvion,  is  that  bind  gaineil  Irom  the  sea,  or  a  river,  by 
the  washing  up  of  s.iml  :ind  soil,  s<i  imperceptibly,  tbut 
is  impossible  to  jinige  iiow  miicli  is  added  jit  eacli 
moment  of  time.  The  projirietm'  of  the  bank  iiicrea.sed 
bv  alluvion  is  entitbsl  to  tiio  ad<litions. 

Ally',  c.  a.  [  Fr.  a/Z/rr,  from  Ljit.  ud  hgai'e,  to  bind.]  To 
make  a  volmitiiry  compact  between  States  by  treaty, 
coalition,  or  ct)nfederatif)n  ;  or  between  individuals,  by 
affinity  of  kindred,  friendship,  or  mutual  interest;  to 
conuoct  by  re.semblance,  or  himilitmlc. 

“  Want*,  frailties,  pagsion.s,  clo>«cr  still  ally 
The  c«)iumua  iuterest  or  eudear  the  lie."— Pope. 

Ally',  w.;  pi.  Allies.  [Fr.  alUc.]  A  juince  or  State 
united  to  jiiiother  by  treaty  or  b-agne;  a  confederate. 

— Oue  rebited  to  {mother  by  any  tie. —  Webster. 

“The  English  .soldiers  and  their  French  allies.” 

All'y^urSi*  {Geng.)  See  Alighur. 

Al'lyl,  n.  [From  Lat.  allium,  tlie  garlic.]  (niem.)  An 
liydro-carbon,  which  is  the  basis  of  nil  the  oils  of  the 
8uli>huretted  e.ssen<*es.  Oil  of  garlic  i.s  a  mixture  of  ox- 
i<le  with  sulphide  ofallyl;  the  essentisil  oils  of  inu>tard, 
of  horse-radish,  and  of  scurvy-grass,  consist  cliiefly  of 
siilpliocyanide  4if  allyl.  —  AHyl  is  a  very  volatile  liquid, 
possessed  of  a  peculiarly  pcnetrjiting  odor  rcsembJing 
tliat  of  rjidislies  It.s  vapor  burns  with  a  very  Inminous 
fljime.  Itisobtain<‘d  by  decomposing  iodideof  ailyl  with 
soiliiim.  Firm.  Ogllg. 

loiide.  of  AUyl.  A  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  having  an  alliaceous  odor.  It  is  obtained  by  tliej 
action  of  ecpnil  p.irts  of  biniodido  of  idiosjihorus  jind  gly¬ 
cerine  upon  each  other.  Form. 

Sulphide  of  Allyl.  A  colorless  oil,  lighter  than  water, 
contiiined  in  various  ossentbil  oils,  particularly  in  those 
of  giirlic,  onions,  leeks,  cress,  radishes,  and  assiUtetida. 
Its  odor  is  less  repulsive  than  that  of  crude  oil  of  garlic. 
It  causes  a  jirocipitate  in  many  metallic  solutions,  such 
as  those  of  silver,  mercury,  gold,  ami  platinum.  Frrm. 
(C.A[^S)2. 

Al'iiia,  Al'mo,  Al'mai.  or  Ai.'meh,  n.  [Ar..  probably 
corrupted  from  illiniah,  the  feminine  form  of  the  active 
participle  ilfim,  learned.]  The  name  given  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  Egyptians  and  Anibs  to  the  dancing  ami  singing 
girls  of  Egypt.  They  form  a  iiarticular  cbissor  society, 
living  together  in  bands,  wlio  are  distributed  in  tlie 
various  towns,  or  tnivel  about  the  country  in  quest  of 
employment.  They  are  present  at  all  festivals  and  mar- 


Fig.  89.  —  AN  ALMA. 

(Egyptian  dancing-girl.) 

riages,  and  other  ceremonies.  The  girls  who  are  admit¬ 
ted  into  tliis  society  have  generally  a  fine  voice.  But 
they  cliiefiy  excel  in  pantomimic  dances,  which  represent 
the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  above  all,  the  passion 


of  love.  Tlie  suppleness  of  tlieir  bodies  is  very  great, 
as  Well  as  the  Hcxibility  iiml  expression  of  tlieir  features: 
but  the  imleceiicy  of  tlieir  attitudes  is  ex<‘ej*8ive.  'i'bese 
A.  are  admitted  into  tlie  liarems  of  tlie  great,  wliere 
they  instruct  tlie  women  in  dancing  and  singing,  or 
amuse  tliein  \ty  reciting  poems.  The  Turks,  cm  mles 
as  they  are  to  tlie  tine  arts,  pass  whole  nights  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  them.  'J'he  A.  al^o  accoiiq^aiiy  funerals, 
at  wliich  they  sing  dirges,  and  utter  groans  and 
laineiitations.  The  liigher  and  inure  acconiplislied 
class  of  the  A.  attend  none  but  wealthy  people,  and 
their  i»rlce  is  bigli.  The  common  pi'ople,  liuwever.  have 
also  tlieir  A.,  wlio  try  to  imitjite  the  siqierior  class,  but 
have  neither  their  elegance,  gnice.  nor  knowledge.  They 
are  seen  everywhere;  the  public  squares  and  walks 
around  Cairo  abound  with  them.  Tlieir  morals  are  as 
licentious  as  their  songs;  they  are.  in  fact,  the  comnuui 
couriesjins  ol  the  country.  Althongh  there  are  A.  in 
Syria  and  otliei*  jiarts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  yet  Egyjit 
seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  their  favorite,  and,  as  it 
were,  their  naliie  country.  The  Bayaderes,  or  Nautcli- 
girls  of  Imlia,  are  a  sort  of  Aline.  See  Almah. 

Al'iita.  a  small  river  in  the  Crimea,  near  which  a  great 
battle  WJI.S  foiielit,  Sej>t.  20th,  1854,  between  the  allied 
Flench  jind  English,  and  the  Russian  armies.  After  a 
fearful  struggle  of  three  hours*  duration,  the  Russians 
were  driven  from  their  intrenebments  with  a  loss  of 
f»,b00  men.  Tlie  English  lost  2,000,  and  the  French  1,400 
men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Al'iiia.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  about  20 
m.  N-N.E.  of  Centraliji,  pop.  7fL. 

Al  'nia.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wa¬ 
baunsee  CO.,  36  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Topekji;  pop  88  . 

Al  'ilia.  (»r  Almy,  in  Michigaii.  Si  post-village  ol  Gratiot 
CO.,  on  Pine  River,  7  in.  N.N.W.  of  Ithaca ;  pop.  402. 

Al'iiia.  in  Neio  York,  a  township  of  Alleghany  county; 
pop.  746. 

Al'iiia.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ruffiilo  co., 
on  tlie  Mississippi  river,  near  tlie  inoulb  of  the  Rulfalo 
river.  Alma  is  also  the  name  of  the  townsliip,  which 
contains  l,0-.ll  Miliabiiants 

— A  townsliip  of  Jackson  co.,  on  lUack  river ;  pop.  T3. 

Aliiiaoan'tar.  or  Almacanter,  n.  {Ast.)  An  Arabic 
term  lorinerly  employed  in  astronomy.  The  name  is 
given  to  all  tlie  snnill  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon;  so 
tliiit  two  stars  wliich  have  the  same  nlnmcantar  have 
tin*  same  altitude.  A.  would  now  he  called  a  circle  of 
altitude,  in  the  same  way  as  a  small  circle  parallel  to 
the  equator,  all  whose  points  have  therefore  the  same 
declination,  is  called  a  circle  of  declination. 

Ariiia<ln.  a  town  of  Portugal,  ]irov.  of  Kstremadiira,  on 
the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Lisbon  ;  pop.  3,500. 

Almndoii'.,  u  town  of  S]min,  prov.  of  La  Mancha,  in 
the  Sierra  Moreiia,  67  ni.  W.S.M  .  of  Ciudad  Real :  jnp. 
8,645.  Near  the  town  is  a  fiimuu.s  mine  of  quick^ilver. 

Alniadeii^  ill  CaJifornia,  niwp.  of  Santa  Clara  co. ;  im¬ 
mense  ({iian titles  of  qiiickailverare  found  here.  1,647. 

Ariiisidie.  or  Almadt,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ar.  aKmadiyat,  a 
rsift.]  {Naut.)  A  hark  canoe  used  by  the  Africans. 

— A  long-boat  used  at  Calicut,  in  India,  80  leet  long,  and  6 
or  7  feet  broad  ;  called  also  Catbnri. 

Ariiia;;:oll,  Pass  of,  the  highest  inountain-pass  in 
Europe,  being  11.663  feet  jibove  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  lietween  the  valleys  Visj)  and  Zermatt,  in  the  Valais, 
Switzerland. 

Armag-est,  n.  [Ar.  at,  the.  nml  Gr.  niegiste,  greatest.] 
Tlie  name  of  a  celebrated  book,  composed  by  Ptolemy, 
consisting  of  numerous  observations  ami  problems  of 
the  ancients  respecting  geometry  and  astronomy.  The 
name  of  Ahnagheste.  wa.s  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs  when 
they  tiansluted  it  into  their  own  tongue,  about  tbo 
year  800. 

Alina'^ra,  n.  [Q{^.  from  Ar.almaghe.d,  rod  clay.]  A  fine, 
deep-red  ochre,  stnnewhat  purplish,  used  in  India  liir 
jiainting  the  face  or  jierson.  It  is  the  Sil  olficujn  of  the 
ancients.  Umler  tlie  name  of  Indian-red  it  is  used  for 
pfdisliing  glass  Jind  silver.  —  irf'6.s*Z^r. 

Aliiia'g:ro.,  Dikou  Dr,  a  Spaniard  of  low'  origin,  who 
accompanied  Pizarro  in  the  expedition  agaiu.st  I'eru,  in 
wliich  his  valor,  profligjicy,  and  cruelty  were  equally 
displayed.  In  1525  he  took  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  Chili^ 
by  storm,  and  put  Abihnalpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  to 
a  most  cruel  death ;  but  quarrelling  with  tlie  brothers 
of  Pizarro  about  the  division  of  their  spoil,  he  wjis 
taken  prisoner  and  strangled,  1638. 

Alma'^Vo,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  La  Mancha.  12  m 
E.S.K.  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  has  an  important  manuf.  of 
blondes  ( lacel.  Fop.  12,6(15. 

Al'iiia^tieral.  a  town  of  New  Granada,  S.  Amcricji, 
40  m.  from  Piqiayan.  It  is  built  on  a  table-lund,  7,440 
feet  {ibove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ariuall,  n.  [A  Heb.  word  derived  from  a  root  signify¬ 
ing  Zo  conceaZ.j  {Holy  Scrip.)  Aliuah  siguifte.s  properly 
ax'irgin;  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabe^a, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  speaking  of  the  young  unmarried 
women,  give  thorn  the  epithets,  kepi  in  —  secluded — 
hidden,  to  liistinguish  them  from  nmrried  women,  who 
occasionally  appear  in  public.  St.  .Jerome  establislies  a 
distinction  between  Bethula,n  young  woman,  and  Al- 
niah.  a  virgin,  in  that  the  latter  is  one  who  ha.s  never 
been  seen  by  men.  This  is  its  proper  signification  in 
the  Punic  or  Phoenician  language,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew.  In  this  sen.se  it  occurs  in  the  famous  pas¬ 
sage  of  Isaiah  vii.  16:  “Behold,  a  virgin  {(dniah)  that 
conceived  and  bare  a  son.”  The  Hebrew  has  no  term 
that  more  properly  signifies  a  virgin  than  almah;  but 
U  mast  be  remarked  that  sometimes,  by  mistake  for 
Instance,  a  young  woman,  whether  truly  a  virgin  or  uot, 
is  called  almah.  In  like  manner,  in  Latin,  the  name  of 
Virgo  is  sometirne.s  given  to  a  young  woman  who  bai 
not,  strictly  speaking,  her  virginity. —  Don  Calmet, 
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AlniitH*  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  52  m.  from  Makri. 
beautifully  situated  in  an  amphitlieatre  of  the  Massan- 
ghis  mountains.  The  peaks  of  these  hhoot  away  far  up 
into  the  blue  ether,  tlie  highest  of  tliem  attaining  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Lat.  30°  47'  N.;  Lou.  29°  50' 
E.  P>‘p.  about  20,000. 

A.linaiuoiin,  Alinuiiiniii*  Alinamowii,  or 

Abd.iLLvu,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  sou  of  Haroun-al-Kascbid, 
B.  786,  succeetied  his  br<ither  Al-Amin  814,  and  D.  833. 
His  reigji  formed  a  very  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Saracens.  Its  glory  was  less  of  arms  than  of  let¬ 
ters  and  arts.  A.,  who  has  been  compared  to  Augustus, 
Leo  X.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  promoted  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  went  so  far  iu  his  pa.ssion  for  learning  as  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Emperor  Theophilus  for  refusing  to 
allow  the  learned  Archbishop  Leo  to  go  to  Bagdad. 

Al  'mtiiiac.  n.  [Fr.  almanacfiy  from  Sp.  abnanaque^ 
probably  derivcnl  from  the  Ar.  a/,  the,  aiid  mana  or 
manah^  a  reckoning.!  An  vl.  or  caltnilar^  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  annual  publication,  giving 
the  civil  divisions  of  the  year,  the  movable  ami  other 
feasts,  and  the  times  of  the  various  astronomical  plie- 
nomena,  and  such  information  relative  to  the  weather 
as  observation  has  hitherto  furnished.  The  agricul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  statistical  iiifonnutiou  which  is 
usually  contained  in  popular  almanacs,  though  as  valu¬ 
able  a  part  of  tlie  work  iis  any,  is  comparatively  of 
nB.)dern  d.tte.  The  Greeks  preserved  the  chronology  by 
the  monthly  course  of  the  mo<»n;  which,  after  many 
inventions,  they  reconciled  to  tlie  annual  course  of  the 
8UU,  and  had  doubtless  their  calendar.  According  to 
Porphyry,  almanacs  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  be¬ 
fore  the  Arabs;  and  predictions  of  events  were  annex'‘«I 
to  the  month.  The  Romans  had  calendars  containing 
names  of  feasts,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  customs  iu 
husbamiry,  &c.  —  Almanacs  were  used  by  tlie  ancient 
northern  nations  in  their  computations  of  time.  They 
were  introduced  into  England  by  tlie  Danes.  The  lirst 
A.  printed  wsis  in  1457.  Muller,  or  Regiomontanus, 
puhli.shed  the  first  that  contained  eclipses,  ab<mt  147.'>, 
at  Nuremberg.  The  first  A.  printed  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  we  believe  in  North  America,  was  issued  from  the 
press  of  William  Bradford,  near  Phila»lelphia  in  lOoo 

Aliiian'^la,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Crawfor*!  co., 
about  2:1  m.  E.N.E.  of  RoUa. 

Al'anandite^  Al'maii<liiie«  n.  (.Vin.)  A  variety  of 
ruby  or  Gar/mt.  q.  v.  The  precious  .4.  is  distinguished  by 
Its  fine  deep-red  and  transparent  color,  whilst  the  color  of 
the  common  A.  is  browuish  red  and  translucent.  Ou»p. 
Silica,  3i)‘l,  alumina,  2i)‘6,  protoxide  of  iron,  43’3  =  100. 
Its  name  conies  from  the  .Alabautic  carbuncles  of  Pliny, 
so  called  because  they  were  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda. 

Al'iiiaii-rivetH,  Almviv,  i>r  Ai..matxb-rivets,  ».  pi. 
f^Froiu  Fr.  Alien  igue,  Germany.]  An  ancient  light  armor, 
first  used  iu  Germany,  eoiisi.sting  of  over-lapping  jilates, 
which  were  arrangi*d  to  slide  on  rivets,  and  yield  to  the 
motions  of  the  body. 

Aliiiairza*  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Murcia,  56  m. 
N.W.  of  Alicante.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1707,  the 
French,  under  tlie  Duke  of  Berwick,  gained  near  A.  a 
great  victory  over  the  allied  forces  in  the  interest  of 
the  .Archduke  ('harles.  J*op.  10,(XMJ. 

Alin^iii’zf^r,  Al-man^iir,  or  Al-inansoor,  Abu- 
Givpar  ABDALLAH,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Vlibasides,  a.  d 
7.54  He  made  war  on  his  uncle  Abdall.ih,  who  claimed 
the  caliphate,  butwjis  defeated  by  Al»u  .Moslem,  general 
of  Aliiianzor.  The  victorious  general,  wlio  Wius  immensely 
rich  and  very  haughty,  w.tssoon  after  murdered  by  order 
of  his  sovereign.  Almanzor  foumled  B  igilad,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  the  caliphate.  lie  was  the  first  caliph  who 
promoted  literature,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  reigns  of  llarouu  .Al-Rasohid,  and  .Al-Mamun. 

Aliuaii'zor,  or  Al-mansur,  .Abu  Mohammed.  One 
of  the  most  famous  captains  of  his  age;  n.in  Andalusia, 
alx)Ut  A.  D.  939.  On  the  death  of  Al-llakem  II.,  caliph  of 
O^rdova,  he  Wiis  appointed  guardian  of  the  infant  caliph, 
and  was  virtually  absolute  sovereign  for  23  years.  He 
was  continually  engaged  in  war.  and  though  he  un<ler- 
took  over  50  expeditions  against  the  Cliristiaii  princes 
of  Spain,  he  w;is  only  once  defeated.  He  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  becoming  master  of  all  Spain,  when  the 
kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre,  ami  the  Count  ot  C.istile, 
combined  against  him,  and  totally  defeated  him  at  the 
great  battle  of  Calatanazor,  A.  d.  y98.  The  chagrin  he 
expei'ienced  at  his  fir^t  personal  defeat  caused  his  death 
in  1002.  A.  was  distinguished  as  the  patron  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences. 

Almaii'zor,  or  Alm^nscr  IT.,  Jac^b.  caliph  of  the  Al- 
mohades,  and  the  greatest  prince  of  that  dynasty,  suc¬ 
ceeded  liis  fatlier  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  North  Africa 
and  .Mohamin<Mian  Spain,  in  1184.  He  gained  in  1195. 
over  Alfonso  III.,  king  of  Castile,  the  memorable  victory 
of  Alarcos.  U.  1199. 

Al'inaH,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Hungary.  The 
principal,  in  lat.  46°  7'  N  ,  Ion.  19°  23'  E.,  has  about 
8,000  iiihah.  The  others  are  of  no  importance. 

Al'iue.  a.  SeeALM\. 

Almei'da^  Francisco  pe,  appointed,  in  1505,  the  first 
Portugueseviceroy  of  India.  His  government  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  was  firm  ami  wise.  Wiien  Albuquerque  was  sent 
out  to  supersede  him  A.  resiste<l  and  imprisoned  him  ; 
but  after  a  few  mouths  released  him,  resigned  his  vice¬ 
royalty,  ami  embarked  for  Portugal.  He  was  killed  on 
his  return  in  a  (juarrel  with  the  natives  of  the  Cape,  in 
1510, — .4.,  Lorkxzo,  his  son,  was  also  an  enterprising 
commander  and  navigator,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
many  expeditions  in  the  Indian  seas.  I).  15o8. 

Aliiiei'<la,  or  .Almeda,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Newton  co.,  al»out  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Almei'4la«  a  fortifiert  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Beira, 
24  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  From  its  position 


on  the  frontier  it  has  always  been  deemed  a  military 
post  of  great  importance.  It  was  taken  in  1762  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1810  by  the  French,  who  al)andonL*d 
it  iu  the  following  year,  attei  blowing  up  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Ihp.  6,850. 

Aliiie'iiA,  n.  [Ar.  mand,  or  mend.]  A  weight  of  about 
4no  poumls  in  India. 

A1iiia‘'iih«  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Van  Buren 
CO.,  50  III.  S.  by  W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  I*i>p.  980. 

AlineiaUriile'JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estreniadura, 
28  m.  fnmi  Badajos.  A  CiUisiderablo  number  <»f  horses, 
mules,  goats,  and  sheep, are  raised  in  tlie  neighborhood. 

}*t>p.  6,000. 

Al'iiier,  or  Alma,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Tuscola 
CO.;  po/).  671. 

Alineraiito',  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Walton  co., 
about  14o  III.  W.N.W.  of  Tallahassee 

Aliiie'ria,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  mountainous, 
but  fertile ;  at  ea,  3.906  sq.  iii. ;  )»>p.  338.649, 

.Almi  'rh.  rap.  of  tlie  above  prov.;  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
Lat.  36°  5U'  N. ;  loii.  2°  32'  W. — Kxp.  principally  barilla, 
lead,  and  esparto.  Tlie  total  ship[)ing  in  18ti3  was  1,278 
vessels,  7'',4S4  tons.  The  gulf  runs  10  m.  inland,  and  is 
25  111.  wide  at  its  cmtrance.  ibp.  30,745. 

Aliue'rita,  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  of  Vera  Cruz.  Lat. 
20°  18'  N.;  Ion.  97°  30'  W.  • 

Alfitii^lit'ily,  adi\  With  almighty  power. 

Aliiii^'ht'ineMM„  ??.  Unlimited  jiower;  omnipotence. 

Almijii'ht'y,  a.  [From  all  and  inighty.]  Of  unlimited 
power;  uinnij)r)tent. 

**  The  Lord  said  uuto  Abraham,  I  am  the  Almighty  God.”^ 

Gen.  xvii.  1. 

Al'mo*  (-4nc.  G('>g.)  A  small  riv(*r  near  Rome,  falling 
into  the  Tiber,  in  whieli  the  statue  of  Cybele  was  annu¬ 
ally  waslied  ou  the  25th  of  March.  It  is  now  called 
Acquu  Santa. 

Alinodo'var  del  Cain'po.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  La  Mancha,  IS  in.  fromCimlail  Real ;  jmp.  about  6,000. 

Alillo;i;;'ia,  a  town  of  Siiain  iu  Granada:  pop.  4,500. 

Aliiio'tiadeM,  or  Alino'liede^.  tenne<i  by  Gibbon 
\\\*i  fanatic  princes  of  Mf>rnccn,a  Mohammedan  dynasty, 
that  grew  out  of  a  religicms  sect  formed  by  M«)hamined 
Beil  Abdallah,  surnamed  El  Mehedi,  tlie  guide,  or 
teacher.  His  successor.  Abdelniumeii,  captured  Morocco 
in  1120,  and  establislied  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades 
in  Africa.  The  next  year  he  invaded  Spain,  won  several 
battles,  and  established  the  dynasty  in  part  of  that 
country,  and  of  Portugal.  — The  A.  ceased  to  rule  in 
Europe  in  12:J7,  and  in  Africa  in  1270. 

Alinoii'biiry«  or  Almond'burt,  a  jiarish  of  England, 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Manf.  of  woollens  and  cottons. 
It  contains  several  villages,  of  which  Almoiibury,  on  the 
Colne,  is  the  principal.  Area,  30,140  acres;  pop.  42,887. 

Al'nioiid,  n.  [Fr.  amande.]  {Bot.)  Tlie  fruit  of  the 
Anygilalus  comnutiis. — See  Amygdalus. 

(Anat.)  One  of  the  two  glands,  called  tonsils,  which 
are  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Al'moiid.  in  Alabama,  a  vill.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  967. 

Ariiloii<l«  in  Aew  york,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  on  the  Canisto  River;  2>op.  1,6H6. 

— In  the  above  township,  a  village  ou  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie 
Railroad,  123  ni.  E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Al'niond,  iu  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Portage  co.,  about  58  m.  N.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  of 
township,  661. 

Ariiioilil*  or  Almon,  two  rivers  of  Scotland,  one  of 
which  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Cramond,  5  m.  N. 
W.  of  Eflinburgh;  the  other  rises  in  the  Grampian  hills, 
and  enters  the  Frith  ofTuy.  Neither  is  of  great  extent. 

Al'iUMOiid  Orove,  in  Texas,  a  post-otfice  of  Red  River 
co. 

Al'inoiid-f  rco,  n.{Bot.)  ThQ  Amygdalus  communis. — 
See  Amvgoalus. 

AriiioiKl-willow,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Salix  amygdalina.^ 
See  Salia. 

Al'moiid-wortM«  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  English  name  of 
the  ord.  of  plants  Brupacm’,  q.  v. 

Al'inonor,  n.  [Fr.  aumonier.]  An  officer  whose  duty 
is  to  distribute  alms.  In  fiinner  times  every  sovereign, 
prince,  noble,  mail  of  high  estate,  abbey  or  monastery,  had 
his,  or  its,  A. — The  Lord  High  Almoner  of  England  is  an 
eccle.siastical  officer  whose  duties,  enunciated  in  an  old 
judicial  treatUe  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  were  to  collect 
the  fragments  from  the  royal  table  for  daily  distribution 
to  the  poor,  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor  persons  in  distress, 
to  remind  the  king  of  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  and  to 
see  that  the  value  of  the  cast-off  robes  should  he  given 
to  increase  the  king’s  charity  Since  1730,  the  office  of 
liord  High  -4.  Inis  been  held  by  the  archbishops  of 
York.— In  France,  the  great  .1.  of  the  kings  of  France 
was  ever  the  iiigh«*8t  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  that 
kingdom.  The  office  has  been  restt>red  by  Napoleon  III., 
wlio  has  also  several  A.  performing  the  duties  of  ordinary 
jiriests  in  thechapels  of  theimperial  palacc^s. — The  term 
of  A.  is  generally  applied  to  jiricsts  who  have  charge  of 
liospitals  or  prisons. 

Al'iiioiiry*  n.  (Fr.  aiiiiioTicn’c,  from  Lat.  almona'rium.'] 
A  room  or  place  wlnmce  alms  are  ilistributed  to  the  poor. 

{Arrh.)  In  monastic  estahlishmeiits,  the  A.  was  gener¬ 
ally  a  stone  building  near  the  church.  In  some  abbeys, 
it  was  removeil  to  the  gate-house,  for  keeping  beggars 
from  the  refectory  door.  ’ 

Al'montf  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  I>apeer  co.;  pop. 
2,298.—  hi  tliili  twp.,  a  post-vill.,  50  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Aliiion't<*«  a  vill.  of  co.  Lanark,  Out.;  pop.  2,080. 

Alnio'm*  a  tf»wn  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  British 
district  of  Knmaon,  90  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Bareilly,  ^^at. 
29°  35'  N.;  Lon.  79°  40'  E.  The  surroumliiig  country 
is  bleak  and  naked.  A.  stands  on  a  ri<lge,  5,:537  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  compactly  built. 


Alnio'ral^  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co, 
about  34  III.  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Aliiiora'vUICM, an  Arab  dynasty,  founded  in  the  N.W” 
of  Africa  by  Abdallah  Ben  Yakim,  who  died  in  105S. 
They  conquered  a  large  portion  <)f  J^paiii.  A  long  strug¬ 
gle  followed  between  them  and  the  Alnndiades,  q.  r., 
and  the  latter  dynasty  was  «)vcrthrowii  in  1270. 

AriiiOHt,  adv.  [From  all,  and  most',  that  is,  most  part 
of  all.]  Nearly;  well-iiigh;  iu  the  next  degree  to  the 
whole. 

“  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  almo$t  Infinite."— /Jrnrlry. 

AIiiim,  «.  pi.  [A.  S.  abm.^,  from  Lat.  eleemosyna  \  Fr 
aumCne.]  What  is  given  gratuitously,  in  relief  of  the 
])ooi'.  It  lias  no  singular. 

Aliiis'deecl,  n.  An  act  of  charity;  a  charitable  gift. 

Alilis'lionso,  n.  [Ger.  Almostnhaus.]  A  building 
appropriated  for  the  recejdion  of  poor  aged  people,  and 
endowed  with  revenues  f«U'  their  support. 

Al'inn^e,  Aii'iiiii^*e,  n.  [O.  Fr.]  A  furred  tippet 
worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages,  when  officiating 
in  cold  weather. 

Almu<lc'»  n.  [Sp.  almud,  from  Ar.  abmudd,  a  dry 
measure.]  A  measure  for  liquids  and  grain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  varying  from  three  gallons  and  a  lialf  to 
five  and  a  half. 

Al'ning:,  or  Ai/gum,  n.  [Ileb.  almttgtm,  A 

tree  mentioned  in  8crij*tnrc.  Of  the  wood  were  made 
musical  instruments,  and  it  was  used  also  for  rails  and 
in  staircases.  It  may  have  been  the  red  sandul-wood, 
Pterocarj)us  santalinus. 

Aliiiiiiie'car,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  41  rn.  S.  of  Granada.  'I'Ue  anchorage  is  only  fit 
for  small  vessels,  ibp.  5,41)0. 

Al'na,  in  Maine,  a  po.st-townHhip  of  Lincoln  co  ,  on  the 
Sheepsoot  river,  20  in.  S.S  E.  of  Augusta.  Ptp.  747, 

Arna;::<**n.  [0.  Vr.  anlnage.',  N.  Fr.  Ell-meas- 

iir(^:  iiH'usure  by  the  ell, 

Al'nuM.  n.  {Bot.)  The  abler,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  BetU’ 
laceoi.  The  A. glutino.su,  or  common  alder,  wild  in  Europe, 
from  Lapland  to  Gibraltar,  is  a  deciduous  tree;  leaves 
roundish,  wedge-sliai»ed,  wavy,  serrated,  glutinous; 
flowers  brownish  in  March  and  April ;  Irnit  brown,  ripe 
in  October.  In  the  wild  state,  it  is  seldom  seen  higher 
than  40  or  50  fe<*t;  hut  in  g(*od  soil,  near  water,  it  will 
attain  to  50  or  60  feet.  TIu^  woihI,  thougli  suit,  is  of 
great  durability  in  water:  it  is  used  for  sculpture,  cabi- 
uet-making,  wooden  vessels,  sabots,  Ac.  The  A.  ruhra, 
a  variety  of  the  A.  glutinosa.  is  a  well-known  shrub, 
growing  in  clumps,  and  forming  thickets  ou  tlie  bordei-s 
of  ponds  and  rivers,  and  iu  swamps. 


Fig.  90 — ALNUS  glutinosa. 

(The  commoD  alder.) 

Aln'wioki.  or  Alnewick,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of 
Northumberland  CO.,  near  the  river  Aliie,  313  m.  from 
London,  by  the  Great  NortlnTn  Riiilroad.  At  the  N. 
entrance  stands  Alnwick  caistle,  once  a  principal  strong- 
Indd  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  StMdlanil,  and  now 
the  iiicignifii'ent  hanmial  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland.  This  castle  is  the  subject  of  a  humor¬ 
ous  poem,  by  the  Aniericun  poet  Ualleck.  Pop.  of 
]Kirish,  7,350:  of  town,  3,670. 

Alo'adin,  a  Mohammedan  sheik,  better  known  by  th* 
appellation  of  the  Okl  Mantf  the  Mountain,  was  prince 
of  the  Arsacides,  or  Assassins,  llis  residence  w'us  a 
castle  between  Antioch  and  Damascus,  ainl  he  had  a 
number  of  youthful  followers  so  devoted  to  his  will  as 
to  engage  in  any  of  his  attemi>ts  to  assassinate  the  mon- 
archs  and  princes  with  whom  ho  was  at  enmity.  Lived 
in  the  l:>th  century. 

Al'oe,  7).;  pi.  Aloes.  [Lat.  alot',  Fr.  aloes',  Ar.  alioeh.] 
{Bot.)  A  gen.  of  succulent,  herbaceous  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  8ub-oril.  Alnnca^.  and  growing  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries.  It  comi>rehend8  a  very  considerable  number  of 
species  which  differ  fnmi  each  other  exceedingly  in  the 
size,  form,  and  surface  of  their  leaves,  in  sbiture.  and  in 
the  color,  size,  and  structure  of  their  flowers.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  but 
among  them  are  species  of  much  value,  on  account  of 
their  yielding  the  well-known  medicinal  drug  generally 
called  aloes. 

{Cheni.)  Aloes  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
numerous  species  of  the  genus  Aloe.  The  finest  kinds 
are  obtained  by  exudation.  The  choicest  variety  is  the 
Socotrine  aloes,  A.  socotrina,  collected  in  the  island  of 
Socotra,  aiul  occurring  in  pieces  ofa  yellowish  or  reddish- 
brown  color.  Its  powder  is  of  a  golden  yellow ;  its  odor 
peculiar,  hut  imt  unpleasant.  In  taste  it  is  hitter  and 
disagreeable,  but  aromatic.  The  extract  of  aloes  may, 
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by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  be  made  to  yield  various 
coinpoiinds,  wliidi  admit  of  being  fixed  by  means  of 
mordants  upon  silken  and  woollen  fabrics,  to  which  they 
impart  red  dyes  of  great  durability  and  beauty. — See 
Aloin,  and  Chrysammic  Acin. 

{Mtd  )  Aloes  is  tonic  in  small  doses,  and  purgative  in 
large  ones.  As  a  purgative,  it  is  remarkable  for  tlie 
slowness  of  its  operation.  Its  in  tion  is  exerted  on  the 
large  intestines,  principally  on  the  rectum.  In  all  bil¬ 
ious  diseases,  A.  is  tlic  strongest  purge.  Its  etticacy  in 
jaundice  is  very  considerable,  as  it  proves  a  succt'daneum 
to  tlie  bile,  of  which  in  that  disease  there  is  a  defective 
supply  to  the  int'*8tino  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  A. 
may  be  considered  as  injurious  where  inflammation  or 
irritation  exist  in  the  bowels  or  neighboring  parts,  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles;  but  highly 
serviceable  in  all  hy|H)chondriac  affections,  cachectic 
habits,  and  per8<m8  laboring  under  oppression  of  the 
stomach  cause*!  by  irregularity.  Its  ine«lium  dose  is 
from  5  to  15  grains;  nor  does  a  larger  quantity  operate 
more  effectually. 


Fig.  91.  —  GROUP  or  aloes. 

ArO^<l-WOO(l.  See  AqaLLoCUUM. 

Aloet/ic«  Aloot'ioal.  a.  [Fr.  ahiHiquf..']  Consisting 
cliiefly  of  aloe;  bLdunging  to  or  extracted  from  aloe  or 
aloes. 

Aloot'ic,  n.  A  medicine  which  chiefly  ‘onsists  of  aloes. 

Aloe'UH.  {M'ltli.)  A  giant,  son  ofTitar  au<l  Terra,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sphimeilia,  by  whom  Neptune  had  two  sons, 
Otiiiis  and  Ephialtus.  A.  educated  them  as  his  own,  and 
from  that  circumstance  they  have  been  culled  Aloides. 
They  grew  up  nine  inches  every  month,  and  were  only 
nine  years  old  when  they  uinlortook  a  w’ar  against  the 
gods,  and  were  killed  by  A[)ullo  and  Diana.  They  built 
the  town  of  Ascra,  ut  the  foot  of  .Mount  Helicon. 

Aloft\  ado.  [A.S.  lyj%  the  air,  with  prefix  a  for  fm.] 
On  high;  above;  in  the  air;  —  u.sed  chiefly  in  poetry. 

“  Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aioft  his  shield."  —  Vryden. 

{Naut.)  Above  tlie  deck. 

Alo'^ian<9,  n.  [Or.  a.,  privative,  and  foj/os,  speech.] 
The  name  given  by  Epiphanus,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  a 
sect  of  Christians  of  the  2«l  century,  who  denied  that 
Christ  was  the  Logos,  or  eternal  word,  and.  like  the 
Arians,  rejected  the  gospel  of  St.  John  as  spurious. 

Alo^ot'ropliy,  n.  [Ur.  uureasnnable,  ami 

tropUey  nourishment.]  (J/t'd.)  Unequal  nourishment,  as 
in  the  rickets. 

Al'oin,  n.  [From  alftes.']  (CV/c/h.)  A  neutral  substance, 
with  a  sweetish-bitter,  persistent  tiste,  crystallizing  in 
groups  of  palc^yellow  needles,  extracted  by  evaporation 
from  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  jiowJered  Barbadoes 
aloes.  It  constitutes  the  purgative  ingredient  in  aloes. 
The  alkalies,  both  caustic  ami  carbonated,  dissolve  it 
readily,  forming  an  orange  colored  solution.  Form. 

(C34lli80i4?j 

Aloiii'eie,  or  Aloes,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  sub-ord.  of  plants 
in  the  ord.  Liliacece.  They  ililfer  from  tlje  Ilemerocul- 
lete  only  by  their  succulent  folbige.  The  gen.  ALot  {q.  v.) 
is  the  most  important. 

Aloiii’|>ra«  the  founder  of  the  Burman  empire,  was  a 
man  of  obscure  birth,  who  raised  himself  to  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sovereign  power,  ami  established  the  now 
reigning  dymisty.  D.  1760.  —  See  Av.a,  Buumah,  Pegu. 

Alo'iia,  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  N'llanacftce. 

Aloite%  a.  [Uer.  alleuiy  from  all,  and  «/«,  or  one,  single.} 
Apart  from,  or  exclusive  of  others;  single;  suliuiry;  ap¬ 
plied  to  persons  or  things. 

The  quarrel  touohcth  oooe  but  us  alone."  —  Shakn. 

“  Eagles  we  see  fly  aions.'*  —  Sjdney. 

Sole;  only,  (r.) 

“  God,  by  whose  alone  power  we  all  live."  —  Bentley. 

To  Ut  alone ;  to  leave  untouched,  unmolested,  or  in 
the  same  state  us  before.  —  Worot^iUr. 

—  adv.  Separately;  by  itself. 

Alougr%  adv.  [A.  S.  andJang.]  At  length,  by  the  length; 
through  any  space  measured  lengthwise. 

‘‘Some  laid  along,  aod, ...  on  spokes  of  wheels  are  huDg."— Drycfen, 

^ In  company;  joined  with;  together;  —  with  the  parti¬ 
cle  wit'i  expres.sed  or  understood;  as, 

“  Take  this  alon^.'*  —  Dryden. 

*•  We  shall  to  Kuglaud  along  with  you."  »  Shake, 


—  Forward ;  onward. 

“  Come,  then,  my  friend,  ray  genius,  come  along. 

Thou  master  of  the  poet  uud  the  song."  —  Pope. 

Along  of,  denotes  owing  to,  or  on  accomit  of;  as  in 
Shakspcare,  when  the  mayor  Wiis  willing  to  have  the 
troops  come  in,  ‘*60  ‘twere  not  long  of  him  ;  ”  t.  f..  not 
owing  to  his  leave.  So  too,  in  the  London  “Punch,”  — 
“This  increjise  of  price  is  all  along  of  the  flireigners.” 

All  along,  the  whole  way,  distance,  or  length; — pros¬ 
trate. 

{Nant.)  Alongside,  si«1e  by  side.  —  Along-short,  by  the 
shore  or  coast;  lengthwise,  and  near  the  shore. 

—  prep.  By  the  length  of,  as  distinguished  trom  across, 

“  Along  the  lowlauda.”  —  Dryden. 

Aloor,  adv.  and  jirep,  [For  all  off.]  At  or  from  a  distance. 
It  generally  implies  a  short  distance,  such  jw  within 
view'  or  observ.ition,  ami  is  applied  to  distance  more 
commonly  than  to  altitude. 

“  Then  bad  the  knight  this  lady  yede  aloof. 

And  to  an  hill  herself  withdrew  aside." — Faerie  Queen. 

Aloof 'ness,  w.  The  state  of  being  at  a  distance. 

Alop'eoe.  {Anc.  Geog.)  An  islaml  in  thePalus  Minotis. 

— Antdher  in  the  Cimmerian  Bt>sphorus. 

— Another  in  the  .3Egean  sea,  opposite  Smyrna. 

Alop'eees,  {Anc.  Ge>g.)  A  small  village  of  Attica ;  the 
native  place  of  Socrates  and  AristMes. 

Alopecu'rus,  n.  [Gr.  aloprx,  a  fox,  oura,  a  tail.]  (Bot.) 
The  fox-tail  grass.  A  gen.  of  plants,  trib.  IVialurf'.tr,  ord. 
Graminaceo’.  One  species,  the  meadow’ fox-tuil  gra8.s,  A. 
pratensis,  is  a  valuable  gra.se  to  tlie  farmer,  if  sown  in 
meadow-land.  It  is  tlie  most  grateful  of  all  grasses  to 
cattle,  and  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
the  throe  great  requisites  of  a  good  grass,— quantity, 
quality,  ami  early  growth.  The  slender  or  field  fox-tail 
grass,  A.agrestis,  from  its  fibrous  root,  is  a  troublesome 
weed  to  farmers  among  wheat,  and  is  called  by  them 
black  b^nt.  It  is  a  useful  grass,  how  ever,  when  sown  on 
light  sandy  soils  on  tlie  sea-coast. 

Al'opecy,  n.  [Friiin  Gr.  alopex,  a  fox,  because  this 
disease  is  common  among  foxes.]  {Med.)  Baldness,  or 
the  falling  <iff  of  the  hair. 

Alo'ra.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  20  m.  from  Ma¬ 
laga.  Ftp.  about  7,0o0. 

Alo'f^a.  n.  {Zoijl.)  A  gen.  of  fishes  of  the  CdupHda  or 
herring  family.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  h<T- 
ring  by  having  the  upi»er  jaw  iiotclie<l  in  the  middle, 
and  by  the  roof  of  the  month  and  the  tongue,  the  former 
of  which  is  destitute  of  teeth.  The  A.  communis,  or  com- 
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(Commou  shad.) 

mon  shad,  reaches  a  lengtii  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  its 
flt-sh  is  liiglily  esteemed.  Tlie  gen.  contiiins  the  shad, 
alewife,  moniliilien,  and  autumnal  herring. 

.4'lost,  or  Aalsi',  a  tow’n  of  Belgium,  in  Flanders,  on  the 
Deuder,  16  m.  from  Brussels.  It  was  the  cai>ital  of  im¬ 
perial  Flanders,  ami  was  dismantled  in  1667  by  Marshal 
Turenne.  Pop.  17,000. 

Alou<l',ndv.  [Fr(*m  a  and /ouef.]  Loudly ;  with  a  strong 
voice,  or  great  noise. 

“  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice.’’— /^a.  Ivili.  1. 

Alow',  adv.  [From  a  and  Zoio.]  In  a  low  place;  not 
so  high  ; — opjxised  to  aloft. 

“  And  now  alow,  and  now  aloft  they  fly." — Dryden. 

Alp,  n.  [Fl  •om  Lat.  albus,  white.]  A  name  sometimes 
poetically  given  to  any  high  summit  or  lofty  mountain. 
See  Alps. 

“  O’er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  alp.''^.VilCon. 

Alpoc'o.n.  {Z</ul.)  The /Vrucian  a  variety  of  the 
Guanaco  or  Llxm.a,  q.  v.  It  inhabits  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  mountai’n  ranges,  living  almost  on  the  Iwr- 
der  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Peruvians  keep  vast  flocks 
of  them  for  the  s  ikoof  the  silky  lustre  and  finene.ss  of 
their  wool,  which  furni.shes  material  fi»r  the  best  of 
fabrics. — Tlie  name  given  to  a  description  of  cloth  woven 
fn»m  the  wool  of  the  A.,  extensively  manufivetured  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  England,  and  used,  for 
the  most  part,  for  articles  of  apparel.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  covering  for  umbrellas,  its  material  being  of  a  finer 
and  more  durable  texture  than  cotlon,  and  not  so  costly 
as  silk. 

Alp-Ars'lan.  second  sultan  of  the  dyna'sty  of  Seljuk. 
succeeded  his  uncle  Togrul  Bey  in  1063.  He  had  for  his 
grand  vizier  Nizam-al-.Mnlilk,  who  by  his  wise  adminis¬ 
tration  diil  so  much  for  the  interior  improvement  of  the 
empire.  Himself  a  conqueror,  he  (lefeated  Komanus 
Diogenes,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  In  1071.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  lOT’i. 

Al'pen,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Alps,  (n.) 

Alpe'iia,  formerly  Axvmickee,  in  M>chig(in,  a  county 
bordering  on  Lake  Huron  ami  Thunder  Bay.  Area, 
about  700  sq.  m.  Fop.  in  1870,  2,756. 


— a  post-vJllage,  cap.  of  Alpena  co.,  at  the  mo  jih  cT  Thai 
der  Bay  river,  on  Lake  Huron,  /  ip 

Al'peiiMtook,  n.  A  long  stall  or  pole,  pointed  sharpiy 
with  iron,  used  in  ascending  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and 
cros-sing  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland. 

Alpe'illiS.  {.Imc.  Geog.)  The  Capital  of  Locris. 

Alpo!^  .MHriliiiieK,  See  Slpplemi.nt. 

Alpe^'triiie,  a.  [Lat.  al}>estri.^.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Alps,  or  to  any  high  summit  or  lofty  moniitaiii;  as, 
“  A/peslrine.  diseiises.” —  Dana. 

Al'pIkH,  n  [Gr.]  The  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
answering  to  our  A,  ami  written  A  a  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  hist  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  signify  the  beginning  and 
end,  or  the  first  and  the  last',  i.  e.  before  and  after  af* 
things  They  are  therefore  used  us  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

"  I  um  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  tbe  firel 
and  tbe  last.” — Rev.  xxii.  13. 

Al'plia,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Nevada  co.y  18 
m.  E.  of  Nevada  city. 

Al'pha,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

A1  p!iu«  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  about  9 
III.  E  S.E.  of  Dayton. 

Al  phabet,  n,  [From  Alpha  and  Beta,  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Heb.,  which  gives  to  the  correspon«Ient  letters  the 
names  AUph,  Beth.]  The  name  given  to  the  series  of 
letters  used  in  different  countries  at  different  times. 
For  information  respecting  the  origin  of  letters,  tlie  rela¬ 
tion  betw’een  the  diflferent  alphabets,  and  the  different 
systems  on  which  they  are  based,  see  Writing,  Art  of. 

Al'pliabof  •  r.  a.  T*)  range  in  tlie  order  of  tl»e  alphabet 

Alpliabota'riaii,  n.  A  scholar  who  learns  the  alpha¬ 
bet 

Alpliabet'ic,  and  A!pliabet'ical«  a.  In  the  or¬ 
der  of  tbe  alphabet;  according  to  the  series  of  letters; 
perbiining  to  the  alphabet. 

Alpliabet'ically«  adv.  In  an  alphabetical  manner; 
acconling  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

Alphabetize',  t'.  a.  To  class  or  arrange  in  alphas 
betical  order. 

Al'pliaMis.  [Gr.  alphaios,  a  thousand,  from  the  Heb, 
aleph,  a  chief.]  Alphaeiis,  father  of  St.  Janies  the  Minor, 
was  the  husband  of  Mary,  believed  to  have  been  sister 
to  tlie  holy  virgin;  for  which  reason  James  is  railed  the 
Lord's  brother;  but  the  term  bndheris  too  general  in 
its  application  to  fix  their  relation,  though  the  fact  is 
probalde.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  Cleophas,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Luke  xxiv.  18,  is  the  same  as  A. ;  Aljdiams  being 
his  Greek  name,  and  Cleophas  his  Hebrew',  or  Syriac 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  when  men 
ha<l  often  two  names. 

Al'pharotta,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Milton 
CO.,  abt.  28  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Atlanta;  pop. 

Alplieil'ie,  n.  [Fr.  alpheniex  Ar.  al-fdnid,  whitest.] 
{Akd.)  The  white  barley  sugar;  sugar-candy. 

Alplie'us,or  Alpheius.  {Myth.)  A  river  of  IMoponnesus, 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea,  now 
calle*!  Kofiii.  The  god  of  this  river  fell  in  love  with  the 
nymjih  .4retbusa,  and  pursued  her  till  she  was  changed 
inro  a  fountain  by  Diana. 

Alpliit'oni;kii<\v,  n.  [Gr.  alphiton,  barley-meal,  and 
divination.]  Divination  by  means  ot  barley-meal. 

Alplion'siii,  71.  {iSurg.)  A  kind  of  instrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  balls,  invented  by  Alphonso  Ferrier,  a  Neapol¬ 
itan  physician.  It  consists  of  three  branches,  which  sepa¬ 
rate  from  each  other  by  their  ela.sticity.  hut  are  capal'le 
of  being  closed  by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are 
iiiclmicil. 

Alphon'stiie  Tables,  celebrated  astronomical  ta¬ 
bles,  composed  under  tbe  direction  of  Alphonso.  king 
of  Castile,  in  1252.  Tlieir  principal  object  was  to  correct 
the  tables  found  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  which  then  no 
longer  ngreeti  with  the  heavens.  —  See  Alphonso. 

Alpnon^so  I..  or  Alfonso,  king  <»f  the  Asturias,  739-, 
took  f^araund  Saldana  in  Castile, from  the  Moors,  a.d.  757. 

Alplloii'M>  II.  He  was  called  to  the  throne  in  791; 
D,  847 

Alphon'80  Ill.,  or  theGreat,  succeeded  his  father  Ordogno, 
866.  He  waged  successful  wars  against  the  M<ior8,  and 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  Garcias;  but  when 
the  Moors  threatened  the  kingd*>m,  he  quitted  Ids  retire¬ 
ment,  and  obtained  a  most  signal  victory  over  the 
enemy.  D.  at  Zamora,  912,  universally  respectcMl  for 
valor  and  benevolence.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs. 

Alphon's)  IV,  snnuuned  the  Monk,  Rbdic.;ited  in  favor  of 
his  brother  Kaniiro.  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  D.  at 
the  end  of  the  lUlh  century. 

Alpmon'so  V.,  king  of  Leon  in  990,  when  5  years  old. 
Cordova  was  conquered  during  his  rejgii.  Killed  at  the 
siegM  of  Viseii,  102S. 

ALPhon'so  VI,,  crowned  in  1066.  He  was  a  successful 
warrior,  and  held  mid«‘r  his  anth»»rity  Asturias,  Leon, 
Castile,  and  Galicia.  Had  not  Spain  been  iiivado<l  by 
the  Almoravides.  lie  would  have  succeeded  in  driving 
the  M(H»rs  from  the  peninsula.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
this  monarch  that  the  Cid  achieved  the  jioetical  celebrity 
with  which  his  name  has  been  surrounded  by  tlie  Span¬ 
ish  romanci^-writers. 

Alphon'so  VI  I.,  became  Alphonso  I.  of  Arairon;  n.  1134. 

ALPfiON'.so  YIII.  The  military  *)rder  of  Calatrava  was  in¬ 
stituted  during  his  reign  ;  d.  1157. 

Alphon's  )  IX..  fought  against  the  Moors  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor;  l>.  12.30. 

Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Leon  and  Ca.stile  in  1’252.  He  was 
electe*!  emperor  of  Germany,  but  delaying  to  visit  that 
empire.  Bodolphus  w'as  chosen  In  his  stead.  He  wa.s  de¬ 
throned  by  his  son,  ami  D.  1'2SI.  As  an  astronomer  and 
a  man  of  letters,  A.  obtained  greater  fame  than  as  a 
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ni«>narch.  lie  perceived  the  errors  of  Ptolemy’s  tables, 
and  under  his  direction  lliose  tables  c  alled  the  J 
taUt^  were  drawn  up  by  the  Jew  Hazan.  and  their  epoch 
fixed  on  the  30th  of  May.  1332. 

ALPHONS  .YL,  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  IV  in 
1312.  He  tot)k  Aly.e.siras  and  Tanfa  I'roin  tlie  Minors, 
and  died  oftlio  plague  jn  1350. 

Al2>hoii'M(>  1.,  iit;NUiQUKZ,  first  king  of  Portugal,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  f.itlier  Henry,  as  c»mnt  cd'  Portugal,  in  1112. 
In  1139  he  obtained  a  great  victory  over  five  Moorish 
kings,  and  soon  after  was  proclaimed  king  Ity  the  army, 
a  title  w’hich  was  confirmed  by  the  States,  who  at  the 
same  tiniesettbnl  the  law  of  succession. — -4.  took  Lisbon 
from  the  Moors,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
n.  11^5. 

Alphonso  II.,  d.  1223. 

ALPUONSO  III.  He  made  some  conquests  over  the  Moham¬ 
medans;  D.  1279. 

Alfhonso  IV.,  suruamed  the  Brave,  succeeded  his  father 
Dionysiu.s,  1325.  He  was  an  able  sovereign,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  against  the  Moors;  hut  his  memory  is 
stained  by  his  unjust  treatment  of  his  natural  brother, 
and  the  cruel  murder  of  Inez  de  Ciistro,  whom  his  son 
Pedro  liad  married  against  his  father’s  will;  i».  13;>7. 

Ai.phonso  V.,  B.  in  1432,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1437, 
and  was  a  beneficent  prince.  In  his  reign  Guinea  was 
discovered  hy  the  Portuguese.  He  invadcl  Africa  and 
took  Tangier.  JL>.  of  the  plague  at  Cintra,  in  14sl. 

Alplion^so  V.,  king  of  Aragon,  surnametl  the  M>ig~ 
naniinous^  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  (he  Just,  1416, 
as  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  and  subsequently,  on  the 
death  of  the  queen  Joanna,  obtained  the  cmwii  of  Naples. 
His  claim  was,  Imwever,  resisted  for  several  years,  by 
Ren6  of  Anjou.  He  died  14'i8, aged  7 4,  leaving  the  king- 
doiu  of  Naples  to  bis  natural  son  Ferdinand,  and  tho.se  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  to  Juan  his  brother,  king  of 
Navarre.  He  was  not  only  a  brave  prince,  but  a  man  »d' 
learning,  the  patron  of  literature,  and  the  father  of  his 
people.  He  walked  with  tlie  greatest  familiarity  among 
his  subjects,  ob.serving  to  bis  courtiers,  who  fancied 
dangers  and  conspiracies,  that  a  father  lias  nothing  to 
fear  among  his  children.  Seeing  once  one  of  his  vessels 
ready  to  perish,  he  hastened  in  a  small  boat  to  the 
a.sslstancc  of  the  crew,  o.xclaimiug,  “I  had  rather  die 
with  you  than  see  you  perish.” 

AlpliOu^^iO  II. •  king  of  Naples,  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  in  1494.  lie  wasof  socniel  and  tyranni»:al  a 
disposition,  that  his  subjects  invited  Cbarlos  Vlll.of 
France  to  invade  the  country.  That  prince  took  Naples; 
and  A.,  after  abdicating  the  throne,  retired  to  a  mon¬ 
astery;  n.  about  1496. 

Alphoii''M4»  XII. «  king  of  Spain,  b.  1857.  In  1875, 
while  resiilirig  itb  his  mother,  the  ex-ijneen  Isabella, 
in  exile,  lie  wa<:  deidared  by  tliearmy  kingof  Spam. and 
ns  such  made  his  entry  into  .Madrid.  See  article  Spain 
in  tbe  Supplement. 

Al'phOS,  n.  [Qr.  from  aI/)/iaiwo,  to  change ;  because  it 
changes  the  color  of  the  skin.]  A  species  of 

Leprosy,  called  bv  the  anciemts  vitilago.— See  L.-.PR"Sy. 

Al'pia.  and  .\l/PlsT,  n.  The  seedof  the  foxtail  grass,  used 
for  feeding  bird.s. 

Al'pisoiie,  a.  (Lat.  alp^Sy  alp,  and  gifjnere,  to  produce.] 
Growing  in  Alpine  regions. 

Arpiiie9  a.  [Lat.  aZ/d/zMs.]  Belonging  to  the  Alps,  or  to 
any  lofty  mountains;  high. 

Arpiiic,  in  Cali/orniay  a  northern  county,  hounded  on 
the  N.  and  E.  I*y  the  State  of  Nevada  and  Kl  Dorado  co., 
and  on  the  8.  by  .Mono  and  Tuolumne.  Lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  covers  that  range  atone  of 
its  most  brnken  and  lofty  points,  Silver  .Mountain,  the 
loftiest  iiortion  of  this  ut»rtherly  tremliiig  spur,  being 
over  10,0  )0  tcot  liigh.  Forming  the  sources  of  several 
forks  of  Cars'*n  river  are  numerous  small  lakes,  most 
of  them  situated  on  (he  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Many  of  them  are  very  wild  and  beautiful,  being  skirted 
by  belts  of  grass  and  Imrdered  by  jdats  of  lawu-liko 
meadow-lamL.  There  are  also  many  grassy,  well 
watered  valleys,  remlered  the  more  attractive  by  their 
rugged  and  desolate  surroumlings.  But  the  great  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  A.  county  is,  and  always  will  continue 
to  be,  vein-mining.  Tlie  mines  consist  almost  wholly  of 
argentiferous  lodes,  though  a  few  gold-bearing  veins  and 
masses  of  quartz  have  been  tound.  some  of  them  of 
great  richne.ss,  in  the  Mogul  district.  The  ledges  here 
are  of  large  size  and  entp  boldly,  being  often  traceable 
for  miles  by  their  surface  projections.  While  a  vast 
amount  of  work  h;is  been  expended  upon  them  in  a 
small  w'ay,  but  little  exploratory  labor  of  a  tln»rough 
and  systematic  kind  ha.s  l»een  performeii;  consequently, 
scarcely  a  single  prominent  mine  lias  been  fully  proven. 

A.  abounds  in  spruce  and  pine  forests.  County  seat, 
Silver  Mountain.  F'p.  ik.j. 

Al'pine,  in  Iowa,  a  post* village  of  Wapello  co.,  on  the 
De.s  Moines  river,  about  9  in.  8.E.  of  Ottumwa. 

AFpiiie^  or  Al'pina,  in  MichiyanyH  post-towuship  of 
Kent  CO. ;  pop.  1,44-5. 

ATpine  Clity,  in  Ufah,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co.,  16 
m  N.  of  Trovo;  208. 

Alpt'iii,  Pkosp.cro,  a  Venetian  physician  and  botanist. 

B.  15  /3;  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  sexes  and  gen¬ 
eration  of  plants.  D-  1617. 

Arpiiiia«n.  {Jiot.)  A  gen.  ()f  jilants,  ord.  Zwgiberact^fp. 
The  root  of  the  A.  gitlain/a,  known  under  the  name  of 
galangale,  lias  aromatic  stimulating  properties. 

in  iVtfw  IVrZ.*,  a  post-village  in  Nassau  township, 
Ken.'^selaer  co.,  24  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Al|»^.  [See  Alp.]  The  most  extensive  mountain  system 
of  Europe.  They  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
in  France  on  the  W.,  to  the  centre  of  Slavonia  and  the 
frontier  of  Turkey  on  the  E.,  from  the  6lh  and  28th  de¬ 
gree  of  E.  Ion.,  forming  a  vast  semicircular  bulwark, 


which  encompasses  on  the  N.  Italy  and  the  Adriatic 
sea.  The  extremities  of  this  semicircle  approach  43°  N. 
lat.,  hut  the  great  body  of  the  range  occupies  the  space 
between  tlie  46th  and  48th  deg.  of  N.  lat. — The  Alps  are 
closely  united  to  two  other  nnuintain  ranges ;  on  the  W  . 
to  the  Apennines,  which  traverse  Italy  in  its  whole 
h'ligtli ;  and  on  the  E.  to  the  Balkan,  which  c<iverK 
Turkey  ami  Greece  witli  its  numerous  rainification.s. — 
Their  length  is  between  OUb  and  700  miles,  their  hreailth 
very  various. — The  principal  divisions  are  the 
Maritime,  the  Cottian,  the  Greek  or  Graian,  the  I'enniiie, 
tlie  Rhadiaii, — distinguished  into  the  lli^h  Alps,  the  Le- 
pontine,  and  the  Rhaetian  pr<ip<‘r;  tlie  Tyrob  se  and  Tri¬ 
dentine  (including  those  of  Suahia;)  tlie  Noric,  theCur- 
uic,  and  the  Julian. — I^asses.  The  most  southern  pass 
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of  the  Maritime  Alp.s  i.s  tliat  hy  the  Col  de  Tende,  which 
connect^s  the  town  of  Nice  with  the  town  of  Coni,  in 
Piedmont.  Until  the  time  of  Najioleon  I.,  who  made  it 
a  carriage-road,  it  was  practicable  only  for  mules.  This 
division  is  terminated  hy  Mont  Vico,  which  rises  12,582 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Across  the  Cottiaiis,  by 
the  Col  of  .Mont  Geiievre,  Napoleon  also  constructed  a 
carriage-road  at  tlie  height  of  6,353  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Across  the  Graian,  Napoleou  caused  another  road 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Col  of  Mont  Cenis.  This  is  the 
most  fre<|nented  of  all  the  Alps.  Mont  Cenis  has  now 
become  tunnelled,  so  as  to  connect  the  railroads  of 
France  with  those  of  Italy.  This  great  undertaking  was 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  1858,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  king  Victor  Emmanuel;  and  wa.^  complided  in 
the  latter  part  of  1871.  (See  Mont  Cem-.  iti  the  Snjiple- 
ment  )  The  pass  hy  the  Little  St.  Heniard  is  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  range,  and  is  that  by  which  Hannibal  is  supposed 
to  have  entered  Italy.  The  Pennine  is  the  loftiest  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  range,  and  includes  Mont  Blanc,  15,777 
feet  high;  Mont  ilo.sji,  15,200  fi*et;  and  Mont  Cervin, 
14,835  feet.  These  are  the  three  loftiest  peaks  in  Europe. 
Oil  eacli  side  of  Mont  Blanc  are  thecols  De-la-Seigleand 
Da-Ferret,  which  are  respectively  8,072.  and  7,(13  feet 
higii,and  tliose  hy  which  tourists  generally  traverse  tlie 
Alps.  The  piuss  by  the  Great  St  B'-rnard  lies  lietween 
Aosta  in  Piedmont  and  Martigny  in  the  Valais,  in 
Switzerland,  ami  is  that  by  which  Napoleon  an<l  his 
army  crossed  in  1800.  Betw'eeii  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
and'the  .Simplon  there  are  two  other  passes  ;  one,  that 
of  Mont  Cervin,  is  the  second  highest  in  Europe,  being 
1 1,19/5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  easterly 
pass  of  tlie  Pennine  division  is  the  Simplon,  which  leads 
from  tlio  Valais  to  Milan,  and  is  one  of  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  works  conceived  hy  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and 
execnteil  amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  its  lieight  is  only  6,576  feet.  On  this  road  a 
railroad  runs  since  1869.  Across  the  Rlitetians  there  are 
several  carriage-roads,  and  the  Noric  AIjjs  are  already 
iTossed  hy  the  Great  Southern  Railroad  running  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste. —  Minerals.  Anthracite  coal,  inui,  cop¬ 
per.  lead,  silver,  quicksilver,  gold,  and  salt. —  ^ViUi  ain- 
inals.  On  the  higher  parts,  the  ibex,  chamois,  ami  wliite 
hare;  in  the  ujiper  w'ooded  region,  hears,  niannofs,  and 
moles;  ami  lower  down,  lynxes,  foxes,  wolves,  and  wild 
cats.  Besides  the  lanimergeyer,  or  great  vulture  of  the 
Alps,  there  are  numerous  eagles  ami  other  birds  of  prey. 
Immediately  below  the  line  of  perp«*tual  simw,  (8.0U0 
feet,)  the  white  partridge  is  found,  and  fnrtlier  down, 
among  the  pine  forests,  bustards  are  abundant.  Quails 
and  partridges  are  plentiful  in  tbe  lowest  regioii.s,  and 
tlie  lakes  are  fre<piented  by  numbers  of  juilmipedes. 
Insects  are  represented  in  almost  every  variety  as  far  as 
vegetation  iLsceiids  the  mountains. —  Vegetation.  Travel¬ 
ling  from  the  base  of  the  Alps  upward,  benntiful  vine¬ 
yards,  and  the  forests  common  to  Europe,  are  passed 
through,  until  tlie  elevation  of  2,09b  feet  is  obtained, 
wlien  the  vine  is  no  longer  found.  The  chestnut  disap¬ 
pears  at  1,000  feet  higher,  and  by  the  time  that  another 


tliousand  feet  are  climbed,  tlie  oak,  hardy  as  we  are  ao 
custoiiied  to  call  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  fionrishing 
eoiidiiion.  At  5,000  feet  no  deciduous  trees  are  to  be 
seen,  and  at  6.t)0U  the  spnice-fir  alone  apjiears.  At  this 
heigiit  the  mountains  become  covered  with  the  IGiodo- 
deiulron  Ferrugiueuni,  which,  in  its  turn,  succumbs  to 
the  cliaiige  of  .soil  ami  climate,  t«j  be  succeeded  by  a  few 
still  more  hardy  jilants.  which  exist  until  they  are  lost 
in  the  inos-ses  and  lichens  which  fringe  the  line  of  Jier- 
petiial  snow.  —  Glaciers.  Of  these  tln-re  are  about  400 
lying  betM'ceii  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Tyrol.  Several 
of  lliese  arc  20  miles  long,  witli,  perhaps,  an  aventge 
width  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  They  are  supposed 
in  the  aggregate  to  cover  a  sjmee  of  upward  of  l.tiOO 
sq.m.  Tlie  summits  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alps 
are  cappeil  in  perpetual  siiuw. — Geohgy.  The  central 
ridges  of  the  Alps  are  coinpzzsed  of  primitive  rocks, 
especially  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  pointed  peaks.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  fonnar 
ti(ui  extends  a  slate  formation  of  considerafde  width. 
Tills  iloes  not  ajtjiear  to  accompany  the  range  on  the 
8.,  except  along  the  E.  Alps,  where  it  has  b«HMi  observed 
to  extend  fn-ni  Brixen  on  the  Ei.sach  to  Marburg  on  the 
Drave,  skirting  that  river  on  the  S.  Beyond  the  shite 
formation,  the  c  halk  occni>ie8  a  considerable  sjiace.  It 
is  tcuind  to  occ-iipy  tbe  greatest  extent  on  the  S.E.  of  the 
mountain  system,  the  m  hole  Julian  Aljm  being  composed 
of  it.  On  the  opp(»site  or  N.W.  side,  the  sandstone  for¬ 
mation  extends  from  the  lake  ol  Genevans  far  as  the 
8.  boundary  of  Bavaria.  The  chalk  formation  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  it.s  summits,  which  do  nut  rise  in  pointed 
>ruks,  but  form  either  cones  or  cupolas. 

(Fpper  and  liOwer.)  Seo  IIautes-  and 
JUs.ses-Alpes. 

Alpiijar^rat^i,  a  mountainous  region  in  Spain,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  Mediterranean,  and  ending  at  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  In  1834  it  was  divided  between  the  provinces  cf 
Almeria  and  Granada. 

Al'qiiiere,  n.  [Eg,  alfpiiere,  from  Ar.  ahknyl.]  A  Portu¬ 
guese  measure  called  also  cantar.  The  -4.  of  Lisbon 
contains  3  7.  ami  the  A.  of  Oporto  5*6  imperial  gallons. 

Alqtii'na.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  62 
Ill.  E.8.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Airoad'y,  adr.  [From  aZZ  and  r^aeZy  ]  Prior  to  some 
specified  time,  either  future,  jiresent,  or  past. 

Can  I  love  him,  already  loving  you  ?  *’  —  Dryden. 

It  has  reference  to  past  time,  hut  may  be  used  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  past;  a.s,  “M'hen  you  shall  arrive*,  the  business  will 
be  aZ/ymZy  completed,  or  will  have  been  completed  ah 
ready.” 

Al'sace,  a  province  bordering  on  tbe  Rhine,  was  In¬ 
cluded  in  ('liarlemngne’s  empire.  It  remained  connected 
with  Germany  till  1648,  wlien  a  portion  of  it  was  ceded 
to  France.  Louis  XIV.  seized  Strasburg  in  1681,  and 
this  city,  with  the  remainder  of  the  province,  was  se¬ 
cured  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697,  and 
formed  the  dejits.  of  the  Ilaut  and  Bas  Khin  until  1871, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  [See  Alsaoe-Lokrainb, 
in  Supplement.) 

Al'suce,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp  of  Berks  eo.;  pop.  1,294. 

AlMa'oiun,  a.  {Getg.)  IVrtaining  to  Alsace. 

Al^il'tia,  n.  A  name  given  fonmrly  to  the  precinct  of 
yVhitefriars  in  London,  Eng.,  noted  during  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  as  being  a  colony  for  lawless  and  abandoned  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Englisii  writers  of 
the  time,  tis  for  instance,  Sliadw’ell,  in  bis  Septire  o/  Aha- 
tia.  It  forms,  also,  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  Sir  M  alter 
Scott's  novel.  The  Forhmes  nf  I^igel. 

A I  sojf'lio.  [It.,  to  the  mark  or  sign.] '  J/rw.)  A  notice  *(^ 
for  a  performer  t(»  reconinienco  a  strain,  marked  lA 

Al  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  between  tbe  Inland 

of  FUiien  ami  the  E.  coast  of  Schleswig;  urea,  132  sq  m. 
The  priiicijial  towns  are  Nordborg  and  Sonderborg.  Lat. 
lietw'een  54°  61'  and  55°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  between  9°  37'  and 
10°  7'  E. 

AlK'foUl,  in  Ife.se-Darmstadt.  a  town  situated  26  m 
from  Giessen,  ami  50  m.  N.E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Pep.  4.000. 

ASj^Ii'  Looli,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland, 
nearly  opposite  the  .southern  end  ol  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
Its  shore.s  are  rendered  nmiaiitic  by  the  ruins  of  several 
feudal  castles. 

Ai«in'e?e,  pi.  (Bot.)  A  suh-ord.  of  plants,  ord.  Caryo^ 
phyUacece,  distinguished  by  having  seiials  distinct  or 
nearly  so. 

AI^Nl'rat.  [  Ar.,  the  path.']  A  bridge  from  this  world  to 
the  next,  over  the  middle  of  hell,  which  must  be  passed 
by  every  one  entering  the  Muhammodan  paradise.  It  is 
as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a  razor.  The  deceased  pass  with  a 
rapidity  proportionate  to  their  virtues,  while  the  sinful 
load  of  tlie  wicked  j>recipitates  them  into  the  gulf  be¬ 
neath. —  Ainer.  I'.ncyc. 

Al'so^  adv.  and  ennj  [From  all  and  .<fo;  A.S.  ealowa.]  In 
the  same  manner;  Iikewi.se;  too:  in  addition  to. 

Also<le'a8,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  suh-ord.  of  plants,  ord.  Fto- 
lacea\  q.  v. 

ATHteacl,  hi  Neio  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Che¬ 
shire  co..  60  m.  5V.  h.  S.  i>f  Concord.  Pep. 

Al>«toil,  in  .'<ouih  Carolina,  a  ]iost-village  of  Fairfield 
distric  t,  on  Broa<l  river,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Alstroe'inor,  Jonas,  a  distinguisheil  Swede,  who  in¬ 
troduced  great  improvements  into  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  in  his  country.  For  his  great  services  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  National  States  decreed  a  statue  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Exchange  of  Stockholm. 
D.  1761. 

Al«tromeri'oa8,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord. 
AmaryVidaceer.  A  kind  of  arrowroot  is  prepared  from 
the  succulent  roots  of  Ahtromeria  pallida,  and  others 
in  Chili. 
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Ally  n.  [It.  alto^  from  Lat.  aUu$^  high.]  {Man.)  That  part 
of  the  scale  lying  bet  ween  F,  the  5th  line  in  llie  tre¬ 
ble  clef,  ami  emling  at  E,  the  ud  leger,  or  ahditiuuul  line 
al>ove  the  Siime  clef. 

AU,  a  river  of  England,  rising  in  Lancashire,  and  falling 
into  the  Irish  sea. 

Alia^i  >louiilHiiis,  the  name  given  to  that  exten¬ 
sive  range  which  loriiis  the  northern  luaderof  the  h>yh- 
lawU  of  Upper  .\8ia  (a  regimi  coinjiused  of  high  tubie- 
lamls,  mountains,  and  valleys^  and  which  divides  them 
from  the  low  lands  that  extend  northwai'd  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  Thi.s  mountain  range  begins  on  the  ea.stern  bank 
of  the  river  Jrlisfiy  80*^  E.  1cm.,  and  hero  it  occupies  all 
the  space  between  tlie  Lake  of  Zaizang^  40°  30'  N.  hit., 
and  Seinipalatinsk,  53°  N.  lat.,  consequently  about  5^^ 
degrees  of  latitude.  From  80°  E.  Ion.,  it  extends  east¬ 
ward  till  it  reaches  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  a  gulf  of  the 
Pacific  oceau.  It  grows  broader  as  it  advances  toward 
the  east;  its  nortlieru  declivities  extend,  on  the  bank^  of 
the  river  Venesei,  to  Krasnoyarsk,  50°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
that  town  toapoiitt  about  200  m.  N.  of  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Baikal^  where,  between  57° 
and  58°  N.  hit.,  they  join  the  Aidant  Mountains.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Altai,  traversing  countries  subject 
to  the  Chinese  empire,  is  not  pc*rfectly  known,  but  it  is 
probable  that  tiiey  e.xteml  even  further  to  the  south 
than  to  the  north,  and  that,  between  the  meridian  of 
88°  and  105°,  the  mountains  occupy  no  less  than  12°  of 
latitude,  from  45°  to  57°.  About  the  105°  of  longitude, 
or  the  meridian  of  tlie  lake  of  Baikal,  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  advancing  to  the  north,  narrows  the 
mountain  range  considerably,  and  changes  its  direction 
from  E.  to  N.E.  Between  the  plains  to  the  N.  of  Irkiit/.k, 
and  the  valleys  about  Nertshinsk,  it  occupies  no  more 
than  about  500  m.  in  breadth.  In  the  parallel  of  the 
N.  part  of  llie  lake  of  Baikal  (between  54°  and  66°  lat.), 
it  runs  again  to  the  E.,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okhotzk.  oppo¬ 
site  the  i^land  of  Tarukai.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  ex¬ 
tent,  the  breadth  of  the  range  cannot  be  determin<‘d; 
for  here  it  joins  the  Aldan  Mountains,  wliich  may  be 
considered  a.s  a  branch  of  the  Altai,  nearly  filling  up  the 
whole  space  between  the  Lena  and  the  sea  of  Okhotzk, 
an  extent  of  more  than  1000  m.  from  W.  to  E.,  and  run¬ 
ning  t«)  N.N.E.  till  they  terminate  at  Cape  Bshltkolskoi- 
Moss,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  It  was  once 
thought  that  the  Altai  were  counecte<l  with  the  Ural 
mountains,  hut  it  is  now  well  known  that  an  immense 
tract  of  low  country  sepjirates  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Altai  from  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Ural. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  Altai  may  be  regarded 
as  ranging  between  4.000  and  5,0U0  bn-t.  The  Biulnkha 
mountains,  near  the  head  of  the  Oby,  is  e.stimated  at 
10,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their  summits 
generally  do  n<A  ta|)er  away  into  peaks  like  those  of  the 
Alps,  but  swell  into  rounded  masses  of  granite,  or 
spread  into  level  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There 
are  two  chief  roads  over  the  Altai.  One  is  from  Ir- 
kutzk  by  lake  Baikal  to  Kiakhta,  by  which  tlie  trade 
between  Ku-sia  and  China  is  principally  carried  on;  the 
other  is  from  Udinsk,  on  the  Seleng.i,  to  tbe  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  Nertcliinsk,  on  the  Shiker,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ainoor. —  Mint'rals.  Gold,  silver,  iron  and  cojqier ; 
and  the  cornelian,  the  amethyst,  the  ony.x,  the  topaz, 
and  other  gem.s  are  found.  Mineral  wealth  seems  to  be 
unfailing  us  regards  the  more  valuable  metals. —  Wild 
Animals.  Altai  is  the  native  abode  of  the  wild  sheep, 
which,  like  the  chamois  and  the  bagnetis,  lives  in  the 
ui'ist  inaccessible  places. —  Veyetation.  The  forests  con¬ 
sist  of  the  alper,  aider,  acacia,  larch,  birch,  fir,  an<l 
willow,  besides  the  Siberian  cellar.  This  last  is  found 
7,000  feet  at  the  altitude,  and  at  6,000  feet,  attains  to 
the  circumference  of  10  feet.  The  birch  reaches  nearly 
6,000  feet, and  the  dwarf  willow  nearly  6,000.  Thesnow'- 
line  has  not  yet  been  aiHurately  determined,  but  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  about  8,000  feet. 

Al-ta'ian^  Alta'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Altai  moun¬ 
tains. 

Altair*  n.  {Astmn.)  A  star  of  the  1st,  or  between  the 
1st  and  2d  magnitudes.  It  is  the  ])rincipal  star  in  the 
constellation  Aquila,  and  is  situated  about  14°  S.VV.  of 
the  Deiphinu.s.  It  may  be  kuown  by  its  being  the 
largest  and  middle  one  of  the  tim  e  bright  stars  which 
are  arranged  in  a  line  hearing  N.W.  and  S.E.  It  is  one 
of  the  shirs  from  which  the  moon's  distance  is  taken  for 
computing  longitude  at  sea.  Its  mean  declination  is 
nearly  8^°  N.,  and  when  on  the  meridian,  it  occupies 
nearly  tne  same  place  in  the  heavens  that  the  sun  does 
at  noon  on  the  12th  day  of  April.  It  culminates  about 
6  minutes  before  9  o’clock,  on  tlie  last  day  of  August. 
It  rises  acronically  about  the  beginning  of  June. — 
MaUis(m. 

Al  taito,  n.  {Min.')  An  isomeric  mineral  of  the  Galena] 
division;  comp,  tellurium  37*31,  lead  6d*71,  silver  1-17. 
This  rare  species  has  been  identified  at  the  Stanislaus 
mine,  California. 

Altaiiiii'ha^  in  Georgia,  a  river  formed  by  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Oconee  and  the  Oenmigee,  in  the  S.E.  central 
part  of  the  State.  See  Ai.atamama. 

Alt  a'mirn,  a  town  of  Mexico,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Tampico. 

Al'taniont,  in  Tennessee.,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Grundy 
CO.,  on  the  top  of  the  Cumberland  inountHius,  80  ni.  S.E 
of  Nashville;  pop.  217. 

AHaiiiu'ra.  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  of  Bari, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  29  m.  S.W.  of  Bari ; 
pop.  17, ‘>66. 

Al'tar,  71  [Ileb.  A?,  God, and  tar,  appointed  ]  An  elevated 
table  of  either  stone,  marble,  or  wood,  dedicated  to  par¬ 
ticular  ceremonies  of  religious  worship.  The  earliest 
authentic  notice  of  altars  occurs  in  Holy  Writ,  where 


it  is  saiil  that  “Noah  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.”  The 
principal  altars,  under  the  M(»salc  ritual,  weie  the  A. 
of  Jnct-nse,  small,  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  witli  jdates 
ot  gold;  the  A.  of  Bmnl-Ofering,  a  large  cotter  ol  shit¬ 
tim-wood,  etivered  with  brass,  within  which,  su.spended 
from  the  horns  of  the  four  corners,  was  a  grate  of  brass, 
whereon  tlie  flesh  was  laiil,  and  sacrifices  were  made. 
In  tolonion's  temple  the  altar  wasconsiderably  larger, 
square  as  the  ordinary  altar,  hutiib  ciildts  long,  20  broad, 
and  10  high,  made  entirely  of  brass.  It  had  no  grating, 
and  the  ascent  to  it  was  juobably  by  three  successive 
platforms,  with  steps  leading  to  each,  as  in  the  figure 
annexed.” — Britton.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity  con- 


Pig,  94. — altar  of  burnt-offering. 
sidered  large,  massive,  unhewn  stones,  to  he  emblematic 
of  dignity  and  power.  In  the  great  temples  of  ancient 
Rome,  there  were  ordinarily  three  altars.  The  first,  upon 
wliich  incense  was  burned,  and  libations  offered,  was 
raised  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the 
divinity;  tlie  secoml  stood  before  the  gateof  the  timiple, 
and  on  it  were  sacrificed  the  victims:  and  the  tlurd,  upon 
which  were  placed  the  offerings  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
was  portable.  In  the  Roman  houses,  small  altars  were 
dedicated  to  the  lares,  penates,  and  genii. — In  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  the  A.  is  the  tahleof  commnnion.  The  j)rin- 
cipal  Is  almost  invariably  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  choir.  Christian  altars  are  generally  in  the  form  of 
small,  oblong  tables,  hut  they  are  sometimes  made  to 
resemble  sarcophagi.  They  are  often  very  splendidly 
decorated,  being  richly  adorned  with  carving  or  em¬ 
bossed  work,  and  studded  with  precious  stones  and 
metals.  On  great  festivals,  th«  relics  of  a  church  are 
displayed  on  the  high  altar,  which  is  then  illumined 
with  numerous  wax  candelabra. 
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1.  2.  Egyptian,  from  bas-reliefs. 

8.  Assyrian,  found  at  Khorsnbad. 

4.  Babylonian. Nationale. 

5.  Assyrian,  from  Kborsabad. 

Al'taragfO,  n.  [Lat.  altarogium.']  The  profits  arising  to 
a  priest  on  ncctmnt  of  the  altar,  as  well  us  the  offerings 
themselves  placetl  upon  it. 

Al'tar>pieoo,  n.  A  ])ainting  placed  over  or  behind  the 
altar  in  a  church. 

Al'ta  Sprin^i^,  in  TV-jra-f.  a  post- village  of  Limestone  co. 

Artaville.  in  (\ili/ornia,  a  village  ot  Calaveras  co.,  21 
m  from  Mokelumne  Hill ;  poj>.  uht.  160. 

Altay'.  in  New  Vork.  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co. 

Alt'<lorr.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  of  Rezat,  13  in.  S  E.  | 
of  Nuremberg.  A  great  number  of  wiMwlen  toys  are 
manufactured  here,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  to  America.  Pip.  2,800. 

Altclor'fer,  or  Ai/iorp,  Albert,  a  Bavarian  painter 
and  engraver,  B.  1488.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
paintings  is  the  Bottle  of  Arhela,  now  in  the  picture 
gallery  of  Munich.  Art  an  engraver  on  wood,  A.  almost 
rivals  Alliert  Diirer;  n.  1538. 

Al'toa,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia,  near  the  sea, 
30  ni.  N\E.  of  .Alicante;  pop.  6,00(1. 

Alte'iia*  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  18  m.  from 
Arnsherg;  5,042. 

Al'tonbwrsf,  a  town  of  Prussia,  formerly  cap.  of  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenhurg,  24  ni.  S.S.Fk  of  Leipsic,  near 
the  Pleisse:  jxgy.  17,16'<. 

Al'tenl>iir^«  in  Mis.*otm\  a  i)«8t-village  of  Perry  co., 
ahout  20  m.  S.E.  of  Porryville. 

Al'ten<lorf«  a  village  of  Bavaria,  8  m.  from  Bamberg, 
noted  for  the  victory  wliich  Kleher.  the  French  general, 
gained  over  the  Austrians  on  the  9th  of  August,  1796. 


Al't<^nffaard«  a  Norwegian  seaport,  63  m.  from  Ilanv 
mei  fest.  Lat.  69°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  23°  6'  E. 

AlteiiUir'elieii,  a  town  of  Prussia,  i>rov.  of  the  Rhine, 
lo  m.  N.E.  of  Coblentz.  Near  it,  on  2l8t  of  S<  i)temher, 
1796,  General  Marceau  was  killed,  in  a  conflict  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians.  J'op.  1,697. 

Al  ter,  V.  a.  [if'r.  alUrer,  from  I.at.  allerurt.]  To  change 
a  thing  in  some  ol  its  parts;  to  render  it  otherwise  than 
it  was;  so,  to  alter  a  writing  is  to  blot  and  interpolate 
it;  to  change,  it,  is  to  subslitute  another  in  its  place. 

— To  take  off  Iroiii  an  opinion,  a  persuasion,  or  party. 

“  lam  no  way  aiKred from  my  opinion.”— X»fK</<n. 

— r.  n.  To  hecomo  otherw-'ise  than  it  was;  to  vary ;  as, 
“the  w'eather  alters  from  bright  to  cloudy.” 

Altorabil'ity,  «.  Ihe  quality  of  being  susccptibleof 
alteration. 

Al'torable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  which  may  be  altered  or 
varied. 

Al'lerableiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alterable,  or. 
admitting  ultcrutioiis  from  external  causes. 

Al  terably,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  altered. 

Al'teraiit,  a.  [8ee  Alter.]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  producing  alterations  in  anything. 

— 71.  Same  as  Ai.tkraiive. 

Altera'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  uHeration.']  Tlie  act  of  altering  or 
changing  in  some  ]*articular.  The  state  of  being  altered 
to.  or  changed. 

Al'terative,  n.  (Med.)  Such  medicines  as  induce  a 
favorable  change  in  the  system,  without  any  uiaiiifest 
operation  or  evacuation.  The  jirincipal  therapeutic  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Alteratives  is  as  autiplilogistics  or  re¬ 
solvents.  The  mercurials  are  chiefly  employed  in  acute 
infianimation,  the  prejiarations  of  iodine,  bromine,  Ac., 
in  chronic  inllammatiun. 

— a.  Producing  gradual  change. 

Al'lc^roato,  v.a.[\.v.i.(il(C7care.]  To  dispute  warmly;  to 
wrangle,  to  contend  in  words. 

Alterra'Iioii,  7i.  [Fr.]  Warm  contention  by  words; 
dispute  carried  on  with  heat  or  anger;  controversy; 
wrangling;  contest. 

“  Their  whole  life  was  little  else  tbao  a  perpetual  wrangHag  and 
altercation.'’’— JIaketveU. 

Altor'ity,  77.  [Lat.  ai/e?*,  the  other.]  The  state  of  being 
another,  and  not  the  same. 

Ai<oriB',a.  [Fr.  alteme,  from  Lat. a?  ternus.}  (Ciyslalhg.) 
F^xhibiting  in  two  jjarts,  an  uiqier  and  a  lower  part, 
faces  which  alternate  among  tlicmsclves,  hut  which, 
when  the  two  parts  are  compared,  correspond  with 
eacli  other. — Cleavdaiid. 

Alter'iiacy,  77.  [¥rom  alternate.]  Performance  or  ac¬ 
tion  by  turns,  (a.) 

Altor'iial,  a.  Alternative,  (r.) 

Allor'iially,  adr.  By  turn.  (R.) 

Allor'aiaiit,  a.  [Lat.  (GeoJ.)  Applied  to 

rocks  composed  of  alternate  layers. 

Allor'iialo.  a.  [Lat.  a/fmiufai*.]  Being  by  turns;  one 
after  another;  reciiu'ocal. 

“Frieodsbip  is  a  geuerous  strife  in  alternate  actsof  kindDest.''— 

South. 

(Bot.)  Denoting  the  arrangement  of  parts  of  the  plant, 
as  leaves,  Ac.,  at  diflerent  heights  and  sides,  on  the  same 
axis. 

( Her.)  It  denotes  the  position  of  quarters,  partitions  and 
other  figures,  bucci  eding  one  another  by  turns,  as  in  the 
coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  set  round  with  four 
crosses-pattee,  and  as  many  fleiirs-tle-li.s  alternately. 

(6’e^7«.)  All/rvate  arigh  s;  the  interior  and  exterior  an¬ 
gles  made  by  a  line  cutting  two  parallels.  The  angles 
A  F  H  and  F  11  D,  also  F  11  C  and  B  F  II.  are  alternate 
interior  angles.  The  angles  I  F  B  and  (  11 G,  also  A  F I 
and  G  11  D,  are  alternate  exterior  angles. 


Alter'nalo,  n.  That  which  happens  by  turns  with 
something  else;  vicis>itude.  (r.) 

Alter'nnte,  v.  a.  [Fr.  alterner,  from  Lat.  alternnre.] 
To  perform  alternately ;  to  cause  to  succeed  by  turns; 
to  change  one  thing  for  another  reciprocally. 

— V.  77.  Ti*  act  or  succeed  by  turns  ;  follow  ed  by  with. 

“  Rage,  shame,  and  grief  alternate  in  his  hrea.st.” — Phillipt. 

Alter'nately,  adr.  In  reciprocal  snceession :  by  turns; 
as  light  follows  darkness,  and  darkness  follows  light. 

Alter'iiatoiio$«$4,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alternate, 
or  of  happening  in  reciprocal  succession 

Altoriia'tion,  n.  Tlie  act  of  alternating;  reciprocal 
succession;  alternate  jierlormance.  «s  of  singers  in  tlie 
choir  of  a  Catholic  church.  Seo  Generation. 

Altor'nati ve,  a.  That  which  ofTers  u  choice  of  two 
tilings. 

— 77.  The  choice  given  of  two  tilings;  so  that  if  one  bo 
rejected,  the  other  must  be  taken. 

**A  Rtrsnpe  alternative.... 

Must  Indies  have  a  doctor  or  a  dance?”— yoi<»jp. 

Altor'naf  Ively,  adv.  In  alternate  manner;  by  turns; 
reciprt*cally. 

Altor'nntiveiiOS!^«  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
alternative. 

Aller'iiif  y,  77.  Reciprocal  succession;  turn;  change  of 
one  thing  for  another;  alternating 

Altlisr'a,  or  Alth^e'.*,  n.  [  From  Gr.  aJthn,  to  cure.](^of.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Malvaceie.  The  A.  ofTicinaHs, 
marsh-mallow,  a  European  plant,  naturalized  on  the 
borders  of  the  siilt  marshes  in  the  U.  ,  abounds  in 
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mucilage,  and  is  used  in  incd.  jis  an  emollient  to  prevent 
suppuration.  Tlie  A.  roijf'a,  native  of  China,  is  cultivutrd 
in  gardens,  and  gives  flowers  of  variovis  shades  of  color¬ 
ing,  Its  leaves  are  said  to  yield  a  blue  coloring-matter, 
not  inferior  to  indigo. 

Altlisr'ineneN*  {Myth.')  A  son  <if  Creteus,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  himself  or  his  brothers  were  to  be 
their  father's  munlerer,  he  fled  to  Uhodes,  wliere  he 
settled,  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  deaths 
of  all  his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  A.  Upon 
landing  at  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attac  ked  him,  siij>- 
posing  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  wits  killed  by  the 
hand  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this  coming  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  A.,  ho  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him.  and 
the  earth  immediately  opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 

Altlio'iiitt,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Naiadace^. 

Altlloilg^ll\  Cfmj.  [From  all  and  thouyh.)  Notwithstand¬ 
ing;  however  it  may  be  granted;  however  it  may  be 
tliat. 

Alt'lioii^e^  in  Orcgryn,  a  village  of  Josephine  co.,  24  m. 
S.E  of  Kirhyville;  pop.  aht.  260. 

Aliilii'cter^  n.  [Fr.  from  l^at.  aJtvs^  higli, 

and  nietrum,  nieiistire.]  An  iiiKtriimeut  tor  taking  alti- 
tmies,  whether  accessible  or  inacces>ihle,  by  means  of  an 
altimeter,  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  sides  of  tri¬ 
angles  having  equal  angles,  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
one  another. 

Altim'etry,  n.  The  art  of  taking  heights  by  means  of 
an  altimeter. 

Altiil'car,  n.  SeeTixcAL. 

Altliis^ia'  n.  pi.  {lint.)  An  ord.  of  plants  in  the 

alliance  A Its  only  gen.  is  this  Lifiuidambai\ 
the  spines  of  which  form  generally  a  hranching  tree, 
having  very  mucl>  theappearanceof  a  maple.  Diagnttsis : 
Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  lobe*!,  aments  monoerious, 
roundish,  witii  achlaniydeous  flowers,  styles,  2  and  long; 
fruit,  a  kind  of  strobile,  composed  of  tite  indurated 
scabs  and  capsules  ;  capsules  2-beaked.  2-cellcd.  opening 
between  the  beaks;  seed.s,  several-winged.  Tliey  are 
natives  of  the  Levant,  India,  and  N.  America.  The 
Liqniilambar  altingia.  which  gives  its  name  to  the  order, 
is  a  superb  tree,  120  to  160  feet  high,  with  a  brown-red* 
dish,  bard,  and  very  aromatic  wocmI.  Tlie  Aliingia  or 
Linuidambar  styracijlua.,  a  sweet  gum  or  gum-tree,  00 
feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet,  is  thinly  disseminated 
through  the  U.  States.  Its  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
deeply  furrowed  bark,  which,  when  punctured  in  sum¬ 
mer,  distils  a  fragrant  resin  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  itorax  or  styrox.  — See  SrouAX. 


Fig.  96. — 1.  LiqUIDAMBAR  altingia. 

3.  Pistillate  flower  ;  3.  Section  of  a  mature  fruit ;  4.  Section  of 
a  seed. 


Arti».  {Myth.)  A  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter’s  temple 
at  Olympia. 

Altitt'onous*  and  Altii^'oiiant^  a.  [Lat.  alti$o}ius, 
from  alius,  high,  and  sonus,  sound.]  High-sounding; 
]»om)>ous,  or  lofty  in  sound. 

Altl^'siino.  [It.,  the  superlative  of  aWo.]  {Mas,)  The 
scale  in  aUissimo  commence.^  with  F,  the  octavo  above 
the  fifth  lino  in  the  treble. 

ArtitllUe*  n.  [Lat.  altittuU.,  from  altus,  high.]  The 
height  of  an  object,  or  its  elevation  above  that  plane  lo 
which  the  base  is  referred;  tlms,  in  mathematics,  the 
altitude  of  a  figure  is  the  perpendicular  or  nearest  dis¬ 
tance  of  its  vortex  from  the  base.  The  altitude  of  an 
ohject  is  the  elevation  t»f  an  object  above  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  or  a  perpendicular  let  fall  to  that  plane.  — 
Accessible  Altitude  of  an  object,  is  that  to  wlu»8<*  base 
there  is  access,  to  measure  the  nearest  distance  to  it  on 
the  ground,  from  any  place.  —  Jnocces.'^ible  Altitude  of 
an  object,  is  that  to  whose  base  there  is  not  free  access, 
by  which  a  distance  may  be  measured  to  it,  by  reason 
of  giiine  impediment,  such  as  water,  wood,  or  the  like. 
The  instruments  mostly  used  in  measuring  altitudes,  are 
the  quadrant,  theodolite,  geometrical  square  line  of  shad¬ 
ows,  &c. 

{.Math.)  The  A.  of  a  triangle  is  measured  by  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  let  fall  from  any  one  of  its  angles  upon  Die  base, 
or  upon  the  base  produced;  therefore  the  same  triangle 
may  have  different  A.,  accordingly  as  we  assume  one  side 
or  other  of  its  bsise.  Again,  the  A.  of  a  cone  or  pyramid, 
whether  right  or  oblique,  is  measured  hy  a  perpendi<  u- 
lar  let  fall  from  the  vortex  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 
Siixular  remarks  apply  to  other  solids.  I 
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{Phys.)  The  A.  nf  the  eye.  in  perspective.  Is  the  per¬ 
pendicular  lieight  of  the  eye  above  the  gt*4>m<*ti  ica) 
plane.  'Ihe  A.  of  a  mountain  may  Ik*  determined  by 
trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer;  for  ns  the  weight 
and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  as  we  rise, 
so  the  fall  of  Ihe  barometer  determines  tlie  elevation  of 
any  place.  —  See  He  oht. 

{Astron.)  The  A.  of  a  star  or  other  celestial  object  is 
meiisured  or  estimated  by  the  angles  subtended  between 
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the  object  ami  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus,  if  A  be  the 
position  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  and  AB  Die  line  on 
the  horizon  which  is  drawn  toward  the  pnint  directly 
under  the  star  S,  the  angle  BAIS  is  the  allitude  of  the 
star.  This  A.  is  either  true  or  apparent.  'iUa  apparent 
A.  is  that  which  is  obtained  immediately  from  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  true  A.  that  which  results  from  correcting 
the  apparent  A.,  by  making  allowance  fur  parallax,  re¬ 
traction,  Ac. —  The  A.  at  sea  is  directly  observed  with  the 
sextant.  —  In  fi.xed  observation  on  laud,  the  A.  of  stars,  or: 
rather  theirzenith  distance  which  are  what  the  A.  wants 
ot  yo  degrees, are  observed  with  tlie  mural  or  the  transit 
circle.  —  See  Sextant,  ami  Circle-mural  a.nd  Transit. 

AltituUiuu'riau,  a.  Which  has,  or  peituius  to,  alti¬ 
tude.  (R.) 

Alt'mtilil,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  falls  into  the  Dan¬ 
ube  at  Kelheim.  From  Dietfurt  to  Bamberg-on-tlie- 
Kegiiitz,  there  is  a  canal  called  the  Maiiie-and-Dauube, 
wiiich  Connects  the  Black  sea  with  the  (leriiiaii  ocean. 

ATto,  n.  [It.,  high.]  {Mas.)  Tlie  highest  natuial  lalult 
male  voice,  or  counter-tenor,  the  usual  ciunpas.s  of  which 
is  from  F  the  4th  line  in  the  base,  to  C  Die  ild  space  on 
the  treble. 

— Also,  the  instrument  that  we  call  the  Tenor,  and  the 
Italians  IVo/a. 

Alto  Clef,  a  name  of  the  C  clef,  when  placed  on  the 
3d  line;  called  also  the  counter-tenor  clef. 

Al'to,  in  Iilmois,  a  township  of  Lee  co.;  pop.  832. 

Al'to,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Ilowanl  co. 

AI'to«  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Al'Co,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Cherokee  co. 

Al'to,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Al'to,  in  IFbiComDi,  a  post-township,  in  the  S.W.  of  Fond 
du  Lac  CO,  pop.  1,448. 

Al'to  el  [Lat.,  high  and  low.)  {Law.)  An 

agreement  between  two  parties,  including  an  absolute 
submission  of  all  iliffereiices  to  arbitration 

Arto;;'etlier9  adv.  [From  all  and  tigeiher.)  Com¬ 
pletely;  without  restriction;  without  exception. 

"  1  do  not  a2^o(7et/<er  disapprove  of  the  mauaer  of  iuterweaving 
texts  of  Scripture.  '  —  Swift. 

— Conjunctively ;  in  company : — i.  e ,  all  together. 

Al'toii,  in  Hlinnis,ei  city  and  port  of  eutryin  Madison 
CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  21  m.  above  St.  Jiouis, 
3  m.  above  the  month  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  70  m. 
S. S.W.  of  Springfield.  >1.,  connected  by  railroads  with 
Cliicago  and  St.  Louis,  is  a  thriving  place.  It  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  town  and  port  of  exportation  for  the  grain,  hay, 
fruit,  and  lime  of  a  large  county.  Limestone  ami  stone- 
coal  abound  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  tlie  scat  of  a  Roman 
Catliolic  <liocese,  with  a  largecathedral.  Pip.  8,665. 

Al'toii,  in  Indunia,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Al  ton,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Budianan  co. ;  pop. 
about  $60. 

— a  post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  on  the  Racoon  river,  about 
36  m.  N.W.  of  Dos  Moines. 

— a  village  of  Howard  c<».  Pop.  about  360. 

Al'ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co., 
about  16  m.  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  608. 

Al'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Al'ton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Oregon  co., 
about  170  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Al'ton,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-township  of  Belknap 
CO.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Corxord.  P<>p.  1,768. 

Al  ton,  in  New  York,  a  jiost-village  of  Sodus  township, 
in  Wayne  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Lyons. 

Al'ton,  in  Okii>,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  9  m.  W. 
of  Columbus. 

Al'ton,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Denton  co.,  about 
240  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Austin  city. 

Al  ton  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Mason  co. 

Al'ionn,  a  city  of  the  iliicby  of  Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  2 
m.  W.  of  Hamburg.  Lat.  .63®  32'  N.;  Lon.  90®  56'  E.  It 
is  a  free  port.  A.  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  :  Bhi]>l)uildiiig 
is  also  carrift<l  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Man/.  Vel¬ 
vets,  silk,  stnfts,  calico,  stockings, gloves,  tobacco,  starch, 
wax,  and  looking-glasses.  It  was  burnt  l)y  the  Swedes 
in  1713.  Jb;*.  (1876),  84,097. 

Al'tonn,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  I’latte  co.,  about 
60  m  W.  by  N.  of  Omaha  city. 

Al't4^nn,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co., 
abifiit  10  m.  N.W.  of  Plattshurg.  I*op.  2,769. 

Al'toiia,  in  Wtsermsin,  a  village  of  Buffalo  co.,  on  tl>e 
Mississippi  river.  I 
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— a  village  of  Calumet  Co.,  about  24  m.  N.E.  of  Fond- 
du-Lac. 

Altoo’iiH,  [from  Lat.  alto,  high,]  in  Pennsylvania,  n 
flourishing  city  of  Blair  co.,  at  the  foot  of  AlKgliany 
mountains,  244  in.  W.  <»f  Philadelpliia,  and  117  N.K.  <»f 
Pittsburg. — Jnd.  Ihe  Central  railroad  has  hero  exten¬ 
sive  machine-shops,  where  700  to  800  operatives  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  railway  cais, 
— A.  has  also  1  flour-mill,  2  steam  planing-mills,  I 
large  steam-tannery,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  Ac. 
— It  was  laid  out  in  1849,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  iu 
1868.  Pop.  about  10,610. 

Al'to  otta'vo.  n.  [It.]  An  octave  higher. 
Arto«relie'vo,  n.  [It.]  (ISrulp.)  That  kind  of  8culi»- 
ture  which  is  executed  on  a  flat  surface,  but  projects 
considerably  above  tlie  groiiml  or  |daiie.  The  degree 
of  projection  given  to  alto-relievo  det>ends  on  the  will 
ot  the  sculptor;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  figure 
are  frequently  slum  n,  and  figures  in  bassffreltevo  {Utw 
relief)  are  sotuetimes  ailded,  to  express  gradations  of 
distance.  The  largest  )ierformance  ever  extruted  iu 
alto-relievo  is  the  stnpendou.s  work  by  Algardi,  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  reiireseiiting  the  ri'pulse  of  Attila 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  alto-relievos  of  Dotia- 
telli  at  Florence  are  among  the  most  perfect  exuiiijiles 
of  this  art. 

Al'lorf,  or  Alt'dorf,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of 
the  canton  Uri,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  pas.s  over  Mount  St. 
Gotliard.  Here  there  is  a  tower  which  marks  tlie  spot 
wliere  Willi.-irn  Tell  is  said  to  have  shot  off  the  apple 
from  his  son’s  head.  Close  by  is  the  village  of  Burgleii, 
pointed  out  us  being  the  birthplace  or  that  patriot. 
pop.  2,426. 

Al'to  ripie'no.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  tenor  of  the  great 
chorus  ill  the  lull  parts  ot  a  concert. 

Al'to  violi'iio.  [It.]  {Mas.)  A  small  tenor  violin. 

Al'triiicliani.  or  Al'tri.ngham,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Cheshire,  8  in.  from  Manchester.  Manf.  Cloths,  cot¬ 
tons,  ami  yarns.  Pop.  6,628. 

Alt'stotteil^  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gal- 
leii,  9  m.  S.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Rliine  into  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  in  a 
beautiful  country  Pip.  7,266. 

Altit'ras.  in  Idaho,  a  S.  county,  E.  of  Bois^e  co.,  drained 
by  tile  south  fork  of  the  Boisee  river^nd  by  the  Feather 
river.  Cap.  Rocky  Bar.  l\)p.  689, 

Alu'c*ita.  See  Alucitid.e. 

Aluci'ti4lsi*9  n.  pi.  {Zoitl.)  A  family  of  small  lejudop- 
teraus  in.sects,  distinguished  by  Die  wings  being  singu¬ 
larly  divideil  into  narrow  fealliered  rays.  Tlie  larva?  are 
clothed  with  very  long  hairs;  they  have  sixteen  feet, 
and  are  very  inactive;  the  pnpee  are  either  naked,  and 
enclosed  in  a  tran.sparent  siiken  cocoon;  or  conical, 
hairy,  and  either  suspended  perpendicularly  ly  a 
thread,  or  affixed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  to  a  layer  of  silk  or  leaves,  'lliese  insects  vary  in 
the  time  of  their  fliglit;  the  Alucita  frequenting  our 
gardens,  and  sitting  with  its  bestnDfu4rfan-Iike  wings  on 
our  hot-houses,  whilst  the  J*terophori,  being  crepuscular, 
fly  over  low  plants. 

A  Tula,  n.  [Lat ,  dim.  of  a/a,  a  wing.]  See  Ons. 

Al'uill,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  alnmen.]  (Chem.)  The  alum, 
or  sulphate  of  aluminium  andpotassium,  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  salt,  occasionally  tomid  native  in  volcanic  districts, 
in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  volcano  upon  the  alumina 
and  potash  contained  in  the  lava  and  trachytic  rocks. 
For  tlie  purposes  of  commerce,  alum  is  nianutactnred 
artificially.  It  has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  aliout  18  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  bidling  water.  The  solution  has  a  strongly 
acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Cbmp.  sulphate  of  potash,  18*4;  suljihate 
of  alumina,  36*2;  water  46'4  •■=  lOO.  ( Alo03,3S03, 

K0,S03  +  *24Aq.  Alum  is  used  in  large  qiianrities  in 
many  manufactories.  When  added  to  tallow,  it  renders  it 
harder.  Printers’  cushioiiK,  and  the  blociis  used  in  the 
calico  manufactory,  are  rnbbeil  with  burnt  alum  tore- 
move  any  greasiness,  wliicli  might  prevent  the  ink  or 
color  from  sticking.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum  U 
useful  in  whitening  silver,  and  in  silvering  brass  without 
beat.  A.  mixed  in  milk  helps  Die  tep<*i'RDon  of  its  butter. 
If  added  in  a  very  small  quuniity  to  turbid  water,  In  a 
few  minutes  it  renders  it  perfectly  linqdd,  without  any 
bad  taste  or  quality.  It  is  used  in  making  pyrophorus, 
ill  tanning,  and  many  other  manutactories.  particularly 
iu  the  art  of  dyeing,  in  whicli  it  is  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  use.  by  cleansingand  opening  tlie  pores 
on  the  surface  of  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  rendering  it 
fit  for  receiving  the  coloring  particles  (by  which  the  A. 
is  generally  decomposed),  and  at  the  same  time  making 
the  color  fixed.  Bakers  mix  a  quantity  of  A.  with  their 
bread,  to  render  it  white,  a  process  highly  pernicious. 

{.Med.)  A.  is  employed  internally  as  a  powerful 
astringent  in  cases  of  passive  hemorrhage  from  the 
womb,  intestines,  and  sometimes  lungs.  In  bleed¬ 
ings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e.  attended  with  fever  and 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  sy.stem,  it  is  highly  improper. 
It  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  given  in  a  dose  of  IU  grains, 
in  such  cases  as  require  powerful  tonic  and  astringent 
remedies.  Externally  A.  is  much  eniployedas  a  lotion  for 
the  eyes,  in  dissolution  with  rose-water.  It  is  applied 
as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  vessels,  and  to  ulcers,  wher 
there  is  too  copious  a  secretion  of  pus.  It  is  also  em 
ployed  as  an  injection  in  oases  of  gleet  or  fluor  albus 

Al'lliii  Baiiky  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-offlee  of  Bed 
ford  CO. 

Al'iiiii  CreoK,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Delaw’aro  c<\ 

Al'iiin  C'reek,  in  Texa*,n  post-office  in  Bastrop  co. 

Al'uuied,  a.  Mixed  with  alum. 
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Aln'nion,  n.  The  same  a8  aliim,  q.  r. 

Alii'misiii^  n.  {Nin.)  A  rhurnbohedntl  mineral  of  the 
crocoite  jeroup.  It  occurs  in  microscopic  wiiito  crystals, 
or  Ml  a  massive  form.  sulphuric  acid  OO  b;  alu¬ 

mina  391  =  100. 

Alii'iiiiiia,  and  Alu'mine,  n.  [Fr.a7amm<».]  One 

of  the  earths,  the  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium.  It 
forms  one  of  the  materials  that  enter  most  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  superticiul  strati  of  ilie  earth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  varieties  of  clay,  and  is  jiresent 
in  greater  or  le.ss  quantity  in  almost  every  soil  It 
occurs  nejirly  jmre,  and  crystillizcd  in  six  sided  prisms, 
in  Corundum,  hanl  enoujili  to  cut  glass.  The  sapphire 
and  rubi/ ixva  al.so  composed  of  this  rurth.  tinged  witli 
a  small  quantity  of  o.xiile  of  chromium.  Tiiey  are  only 
inferior  to  the  fliamonil  in  hanlness.  Eiurrn  Is  anotlier 
form  of  alumina,  culoreil  with  oxides  of  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese.  It  i.s  proiuired  from  alum,  or  from  aluminate 
of  soilium.  It  possesses  properties  which  sippruacli 
somewhat  to  those  of  tin  acid,  for  it  lias  a  strmig  ten¬ 
dency  to  unite  with  basic  oxhles.  IVhen  cotnbine-i  with 
silica,  it  forms  clqy,  which  is  the  hasi.suf  porcelain  ami 
of  earthenware.  To  the  clyer  and  the  calico  printer, 
the  compounds  i»f  A.  are  of  liigh  value;  the  hydrate  of 
A  has  the  property  of  com  »ining  intimately  with  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  organic  inattiT.  and  w'hen  salts  of  ainmin- 
ium  are  mingle*!  with  colored  vegetable  or  animal  solu¬ 
tions,  and  precipitated  by  (he  adilition  of  an  alkali,  the 
alumina  carries  dtjwn  tlie  greater  portion  of  tlie  color¬ 
ing  matter,  forming  a  species  of  pigments  termed  luh-s. 
By  soaking  the  cloth  with  a  i)rep:ir.ition  of  aluminium, 
the  earth  atbiches  itstdf  to  the  libre;  and  if  cloth  thu.s 
prepareil  be  plunged  int«*  a  Jaith  of  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  it  becomes  perm.iiicntly  dyed.  Sp.  gr.  3*95  ;  form. 

( Al.^jOa). 

Alii'iiiiiiate,  n.  (C/<em.)  An  eartliy  combination  of 
alumina. 

Alll'liiiiiato  of  Ko<liiiiii.  A  wliitish,  infusible, 
but  freely  solu'.de  comptuind,  whicli  furnishes  a  value*! 
material  in  tlie  priqnr.ition  *'f  lakes  for  pigments,  us 
well  as  for  purposes  of  a  monlant  to  the  calico-printer, 
and  which  will  probably  to  a  large  extiuit  superse*l*j  the 
use  of  the  ditTerent  forms  of  alum.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  alumina,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  required. 
Artiiuiiie. /o  ScoAlumi.nv. 

AllliuiilireroilM*  a.  Which  contains  or  affords  alum. 

Alii'iiiiiiiforni,  a.  Having  tin*  form  of  alumina. 

Altl'iiiiiiitcs  reiiiibrm  massive  mineral,  of 

un  earthy  last  *  and  whit**  e*)Uir.  oc*mrring  in  connectiiui 
with  bods  of  clay  in  llie  Tertiary  formation.  Oimp.  alu¬ 
mina  2. >'8,  sulphuri*^  acid  water  4r0  =  ID  ). 

Alll'niiiBOiis,  a.  Uelating  to.  or  con-listing  of  alum. 

Alii'iiiiiiiiiii,  and  Aluaiiiii''iiin&«  n.  \  hat.J  {('nem.) 
A  white  malleable  metal,  ue.irly  resemblingziiu;  incolor 
an<l  liardness;  it  may  be  r*illi*d  into  very  thin  foil,  ami 
ailmits  of  being  drawn  iiit*>  tine  wire;  after  being  rolled, 
it  becomes  much  har*l**r  an*l  more  elastic.  It  is  re¬ 
mark  ibly  sonorous  and  emits  a  clear  mii.sic.*!  smiml 
when  struck  by  a  har*l  b*)*ly.  When  heateil  in  the  form 
of  foil  witli  a  splinter  of  w*iod  in  a  I'uri’ent  of  o.xygen,  it 
burns  witn  a  brilliant  bluish-white  light.  Nitric  acid 
is  without  action  upon  it,  hut  it  is  att o  kiMl  rapiilly  hy 
hydrochloric  aei<l,  forming  chlorhiu  of  aluminium,  whilst 
hydnigea  is  *hsengageil  Fr*)m  its  lightiie.ss  and  inaltera¬ 
bility  in  the  air,  A.  h  is  be  ‘ii  Mi>plie  1  to  the  preparation 
of  small  weights  ;  but  sum  *  *lnii*-ulty  is  experienced  in 
working  tlie  metal  for  want  of  a  suitable  solder.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  ornaJui‘n(al  arthdes.  A.  readily  forms 
alloys  with  copper,  siUuu*.  and  iron,  but  not  with  lea*l. 
Thoidloys  \vith  copper  are  very  hanl,  ami  susceptible  of 
a  high  p*)lish ;  one  *»f  these,  a  be.iutiful  alloy  of  ag«»Men- 
yellow color,  containing  alnuit  1  )  p'T  cent,  ofaluminium, 
is  nmnufacture*!  uml.*r  tli»)  name  of  uluminium  bronze. 
Sp.  gr.  I'b  t**  2*D7.  /,  .\1. 

Al'iiiiiiMll,  a.  Having  the  natureof  ulnm;  somewhat  as 
alum. 

Aliiiil'nilH,  71.;  pi.  Alumni.  [Lat.]  A  pupil ;  apjilied  to  a 
gra*luale  of  a  c*)llege  or  other  seminary  of  learning. 

Allini-slatc^*  n.  {Min.)  .\  variety  of  shale  or  clay- 
slate  containing  iron  pyrites. 

A1  n.  See  Alunitk. 

Al'uilite,  and  .\LUMiMi.ii'K,  n.  {.Mill.)  A  rhombohedral, 
white  metal,  known  als*»  nml  r  the  name  of  alumen  *le 
Tolpha.  alum-stom*. ami  alumde  l.ome.  It  form.s  seams 
.  in  traoliytic  and  allieil  r<*ck.s.  where  it  has  been  forme*! 
a.s  a  result  of  the  alter.itioii  of  the  rock  by  means  of  sul- 
phunms  vapors.  Ounp.  sjilplinric  aci*l  3>''53,  alumina 
37‘13,  potii.**h  11'31,  water  !.»■*)«>  =  loo 

A1  ii'iioffen.  7i.  (Min.)  .K  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina, 
occurring  in  ihdicato  masses  or  crusts.  It  has  a  vitreous, 
silky  lustre,  and  whit*3  color.  Its  taste  is  like  that  of 
common  alum.  Kotiml  lus  an  etHoresc<ui<‘e  in  numerous 
places  ill  the  United  States-  Onup.  alumina  15*4,  sul¬ 
phuric  aciil  30*0,  W'ater  4S-0=  100. 

Allitu'C04»ii»«  u.  [Ult.  a  soft  leather.]  Being  of 

a  pale  brown  color,  as  tluit  of  taniie*!  leather. 

Ai  ii'tercs,  7i./)7.  [ZifoL)  A  gen.  of  fishes,  family /’/ec^>- 

gnathi,  q.  v. 

Al'va,  or  Ari>a«  FK.RniNANn  Alvarez  dk  Toledo,  duke 
of,  the  greatest  general  of  liis  age,  B.  in  Spain,  15oS.  He 
Wiis  present  at  the  battle  of  Bavia,  at  the  siege  of  Tunis, 
and  in  the  attack  on  Algiers.  He  *lefeate*l  ami  made 
prisoner  tiie  elector  *»f  Saxony  at  the  battle  of  MUhllau  g. 
in  1547,  ami  assisted  at  the  si*-ge  of  Metz.  In  1577  he 
Was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Vicar-General  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  1  taly,  to  oppose  the  French  there,  ami  inva'Ie 
the  States  of  theChiir<-li;  but  ho  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  and  beg  panlon  *d  the  INipe.  He  is  chiefly  noto¬ 
rious  for  the  merciless  rigor  which  characterizcnl  his 
dictatorial  power  in  tlie  N*  tlierlaml.s.  where  he  was  sent 
in  1507,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Bhilip  II.  Under  his 


rule,  18.000  persons  were  sent  to  the  scaffolil,  and  a  re¬ 
volt  provoked  which  only  emhsl,  after  nearly  40  years  of 
war,  in  the  inih*pen*leiice  of  the  Uniteil  Bruvinces. 
Alva’s  overwe*‘ning  priile  was  sliown  in  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  himself  in  tin*  c.t.i*iel  «if  Antwerp,  with  nobles 
and  ]>eoph'‘  at  his  feel,  ami  a  lalse,  bombastic  iiiscrip- 
ti*m  in  his  own  jiraise.  Ho  was  re**al!c*l  in  1.'>73.  by  his 
own  wisli,  and  after  a  temporary  disgnu*o  and  exile,  was 
sent  to  eommand  in  Portugal  and  rapidly  conquered 
it.  It  is  saiil  tli.it  in  00  years  of  warfare  he  was  never 
beaten,  n*)r  taken  by  surprise.  1).  at  hislHUi.  15S2. 

AI'  VU^  a  village  and  parish  of  l5cotlaud,  in  Stirling  co., 
7  m.  S.E.  of  Stirling:  pop.  3,283. 

AI vailiari'lia.  n.  [Lat.  nlya  77iartuu, sea-weed.]  (0>7w.) 
Dried  sea  weed  with  whhdi  mattresses  are  stuffed. 

Arvaii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oflice  of  JeflVrsoii  co. 

Alvstr<i'(lo«  Bldiio,  one  of  the  8()anisli  tauiquerors  of 
Mexico.  He  accompaiiie*!  Grijalva  to  Central  America, 
in  1518,  ami  in  the  l*jllow'ing  year  t*pok  part  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Cortez,  was  present  at  all  the  battles  of  the 
campaign,  and  greatly  coiitriliuted  to  its  success.  He 
ex]>iored  California,  and  w'as  killed  during  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  Xalisco,  in  1541. 

AI  vnrJA'4lo«  Alph-^nso  d’,  a  Spanish  adventurer,! 
who  accompanied  Bizarro  in  his  exiredilion  to  Peru; 
ami  was  ei^ually  distinguished  lor  hts  bravery  and  his 
cruelty.  1).  1553. 

Alvuru'do,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  near  the  month 
of  the  river  of  the  sime  name,  40  m.  S  S.IO.  of  Vera 
Cruz;  lat.ls034M8"N.;  l.m.  05®30' 15"  W.  Thel.arat 
the  mouth  of  the  river  renders  it  inaccessible  f*ir  vessels 
drawing  more  than  I0orl2  leet  *»f  water.  7b;>.  abt.  5,000. 

Alvara'do,  in  f h/Z/brnia,  a  thriving  village  of  Ala¬ 
meda  co.,  on  Alameda  creek,  10  m.  S.  of  Sun  Leandro, 
5  m.  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Pop  315. 

The  collection  of  salt  is  the  prim  ipal  industry. 

All’itra'do,  in  7’cTa.^,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co., 
about  38  m.  SAV,  of  Dallas. 

Alvar'ez  de  I.<iina«  the  favorite  and  first  minister 
of  John  II.,  king  of  Castile.  Alter  enjoying  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  royal  favor  for  more  than  forty  y«  ars,  lie  fell 
int*)  disgrace  ami  wiia  beh**uded  lor  high  treason  in  1463. 

Alvar'ez,  Don  J(js£,  a  Sl)ani^h  sculptor,  n.  near  Cor¬ 
dova,  1708.  A  statue  of  Gunymnh.  whieh  he  executed 
in  1801,  whilst  stmlying  at  Baris,  placeil  him  in  the  fir.-'t 
rank  of  modern  sculptors.  His  stmli«>  w'as  twice  visited 
by  Napoleon  I.,  wli*>  presentfd  him  with  a  gold  inedil 
Siibse«juently,  lie  chielly  I  esi*led  at  Ibrnn*,  ami  became 
court  sculptor  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain,  for  whom, 
in  1818,  he  execiit***!  liis  famous  group  of  Aiitiiochus 
and  Mrmnon.  D.  at  Madrid,  18u6. 

Al'veatod,  a.  That  has  a  prismatic  cellular  structure, 
as  a  huney-comh. 

Alveaisle'beii,  Philip  Karl, Count  of, a  distinguishe*! 
Brus.siitn  diplomatist  in  the  service  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  successor;  B.  1745;  p.  1802. 

Alvo'olsir,  Alve'olaby,  a.  Bertuining  to  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  of  tlie  teetli. 

Al%'o'olJlto,  a.  {lint.)  Having  deep  angular  cavitim, 
separated  by  thin  partitions,  us  the  receptacle  of  the 
cotton-tiiistle. 

AI Vi‘'«litOS,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  alveun^  a  cavity,aiKl  Gr. HthoSy 
a  stone.]  {J\il.)  A  gen.  of  fossil  corals  formed  in  the 
cretaceous  ami  tertiary  strata. 

AI'  verson,  in  Michtoan,  a  post-office  of  Ingham  co. 

AI  VorMtolio,  a  t>arish  in  llaiiis,  on  the  8ulont  and 
BiJitsmuuth  harbor,  Englaml.  It  embraces  Gosport, 
Anglesey,  forts  Moiu-kton  and  Bl*)*  kli*m8e.  J^>p.  17,000. 

AI'vcuk,  72.  [Lat.,  a  cavity.]  A  boat,  formed  from  the 
trunk  ofa  tree  hoilowe*!  out, in  use  among  theancients, 
ami  in  one  of  which,  uccurdiug  to  Ovid,  Komulus  and 
Kemus  were  expose*!. 

(w42iaL)  A  canal  or  duct,  tm  the  which 

conveys  thecliyle  to  the  subclavian  vein. 

— The  be*l  of  a  l  iver.  (R.) 

Alvia'iio,  Bvrtolommeo,  an  eminent  Venetian  general, 
whose  e.xploits  in  the  war  ag.*iiist  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  in  1508,  caused  the  republic  to  decree  him  tri¬ 
umphal  lionors.  B.  1455;  D.  1515. 

Al'vine,  a.  [Kr.  alvin,  from  Lat.  belly.]  Relating 

or  belonging  to  the  lower  belly  or  intestines ;  as,  alvine 
discharge.s. 

AIvi'  ru,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lycoming  co. 

Alvi  s«,  in  Cali/nrnia,t\n.->  shipping-port  of  *S;inta  Clara 
co.,l*»cate*l  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Alviso  Slough  with  the 
Guadalupe  river,  about  3  m.  from  the  bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  .Alviso  township.  Pop.oi  townsliip  588. 

Alvi'to,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  of  Ca.serta,  6 
m.  S.K.  of  Sora.  P>'p.  4,242. 

Al'wuys,  [From  uW  and  way ;  pZ.  w'ays.j  Perpetu¬ 
ally;  ihrougliout  all  time;  opposed  to  sumeXiines,  or  to 
72etJer. 

“  Man  never  Is,  but  always  to  be  blest.”— Pope. 

— Constantly;  without  variation;  oppoftcd  to  someiimes, 
or  to  tnno  and  then. 

“  He  i«  always  great,  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to 
him.” — Ih-yden. 

—  This  adverb  is  sometimes  written  alway,  but  in  poetry 
only. 

Al'wiir,  or  Mvchkrt,  a  State  of  Riijpootana,  India, 
under  English  control.  Area,  3,573  sq.  m.  Lat.  between 
27®4'and  28°  13'N.;  Lon.  between  7b°71' and  77°14' E. 
l^p.  .about  300,000.  —  Alwur,  the  capital,  stands  on  an 
eminence  1,200  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 

Alyoa^'us,  son  of  8clron,  who  wa.s  killed  by  Theseus. 

A  place  in  Megara  was  named  after  him. 

Aly'iiioii,  tlie  liiishand  of  Circe. 

Alyp'iiiM,  a  geograplo-r,  w'ho  wa.s  employed  by  the 
emperor  Julian  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  J«‘rusah*m. 
Lived  in  the  4th  century.  He  has  left  a  ge*)graphicul 
description  of  the  world,  printed  at  Geneva  in  1628. 


Alyp'iiiSl,  bishop  of  Taga'sta,  Africa,  and  the  friend  o? 
St.  Augustine,  with  whom  he  was  l>apti/c<l  at  Milan  is 
388.  lie  opposed  the  Douatiats  and  Pelagians  with 
great  zeal ;  D.  430. 

Alyst'Mi<laf*«  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  lussa,  rage.]  {Bnt)  A 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  order  Brassicacea;  so  called 
because  the  ancients  supposed  that  some  species  of  this 
tribe  allayed  anger 

Alyn'Kiiiii,  72.  ^B't.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  tribe 
Two  species  are  cultivutid  in  ganleiis.  1.  A.  suxalil^ 
rock  alyssum,  a  pretty  perennial  jhaiit.  1  foot  high,  giv¬ 
ing  ill  April  numerous  yellow  flowei  H  in  close  corymbose 
hunches.  2.  A.  inarilnnum.  sweet  alyssnm,  a  sweet- 
scented  plant,  1  foot  high,  with  flue  leaves  and  small 
white  flowers. 

A'lyilfc,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perth  co.,12nL 
\\  .  of  Forfar;  pop.  3,422. 

Al'zoy,  a  walletl  (own  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the  Selz, 
18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mayence;  pnp.  4,009. 

Am,  a  frontier  stronghold  of  Afghanistan,  50  m.  N.  of 
Attock. 

Amabirity,  n.  See  Amiabiutv. 

Amacot'tH,  in  Virginia,  a  jiobt  *>ffire  of  Wayne  co. 
Aiiiaorat'iCN  a.  [Gr,  ama,  tugetlier.  ami  craln$,  power.] 
Applleil  to  a  certain  kin*!  el  lens,  styled  also  amasihenic 
Z<n.<,  which  unites  tiie  chemical  rays  of  light  into  one 
fo«  us. 

Aiuadava'clo.  See  Amadina. 

AiiiaddiMriiltit,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty, 
was  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  He  and  his  two  brotliers 
t*iok  Persia  Proper,  Persian  Irak.uiid  Caraniania,  which 
they  divided  amongst  tiieni.  A.  settled  at  Shiraz  in 
Persia  Proper,  in  933;  D.  947. 

Aiua4lo'u«<i  The  Gre.at,  count  of  Savoy,  succeeded 
to  tlie  sovereignty  of  that  State  in  1287,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  nephew  Philip,  the  rightful  heir.  He  iininortal* 
ized  his  unine  hy  the  defence  of  Klitides  against  the 
Turk.s,  on  which  occasion  he  added  to  his  arms  the  crubs 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  J>.  1323. 

Amade'us  VI.,  count  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  war¬ 
like  princes  of  his  age.  He  assisted  John,  king  of 
France,  against  Edward,  king  of  England,  and  in  1366 
passed  into  Greece  to  (lie  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Jolin  Paleologus ;  n.  1383. 

Amade'us  VIII.,  the  Peaceful,  Count  and  first  duke  of 
Savoy,  B,  1383,  succeeded  his  lather  Amadeus  VII.  in 
1391.  Ill  1434  he  resigned  Ids  sovereignty  and  retired 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  instituted  un  onler  of  knight¬ 
hood  hy  tlie  name  of  the  Aununciuta.  On  the  dejiObi- 
tion  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV  ,  A.  was  choKen  to  succeed 
him,  and  took  the  name  of  Felix  V.  'J  he  schism  thus 
created  lasted  ten  years,  and  ended  with  the  second  re¬ 
tirement  of  vl.  in  1440.  D.  1451. 

Amade'us  IX.,  (he  Blessed,  duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  Ids 
father  L‘»uis  in  1465.  He  was  feeblein  health  and  mind, 
and  a  regency  was  intrusted  to  his  duchcbS  Yolaiide, 
daughter  of  Charles  V 11.  of  Fram  e.  >1.  wa.s  famed  for  his 
benevolence  an»l  care  for  the  p*3or;  D.  1472. 

.Amade'us,  duke  of  Aosta,  2d  son  of  Victor  Eimnannel.  king 
of  Italy,  B.  1845.  In  1870,  he  was  ch«)8eii  king  of  Spain, 
and  so  reigned  until  1873,  when,  finding  Idmself  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Spanish  nation,  he  abdicated  the  throne 
and  retiirne*!  to  Italy. 

Aniadi'na,  n.  {ZoCl.)  A  gen.  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Bub-fam.  Fringillian(r,'A\\iX  containing  the  Java-hjtarrow 
au*l  ainadurada  or  aniadurat,  pretty  Indian  birds,  which 
are  witlmut  .song,  and  delicate  to  rear. 

A'liiacliti  dc  OaiiK  the  hero  of  an  old  romance  of 
chivalry,  written  in  Spanish  prose  by  Yubco  Lubeira, 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelftli  century.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  corrected  and  edited  in  nmre  modern  Spanish  by 
Garcia  Ordonez  of  Montalvo,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
ei.xteenth  century,  and  became  a  very  )M)pubir  book  in 
Italy  and  France;  it  was  translated  into  French  by 
D’lh-rberay,  and  priute*!  in  1555,  wiili  many  mlditions, 
under  the  title  of  Amadi.^  des  Gaults.  The  Amadu  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  interebting  works  in  the 
wh*>lo  library  of  chiialry  and  roinaiiee.  There  are  also 
several  other  Spaiiis-h  luinames  concerning  Amadis 
and  his  family,  which  are,  however,  deservedly  for¬ 
gotten.  Bernardo  Tas.so.  the  fatlier  of  T-  rquato,  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaiila,  which 
he  ealle*l  Amadigi  di  Francia.  This  poem  has  iieA  jr 
been  held  in  great  esteem  in  Italy. 

Aiiia<loi*\  in  (\xhfnrnui,i\,  northern  county,  measuring 
52  m.  ill  length,  and  10  in  breadth.  The  Mokelumne 
riviT  separates  it  from  Calaveras  in  the  S.  Formerly 
this  county  extended  into  and  bey**n*I  the  high  Sierra, 
but  since  the  erection  of  Alpine  county  in  1864,  ‘t 
barely  reaches  to  the  E.  of  the  base  of  tlie  great  snowy 
range.  The  eastern  porti*in  is,  nevertheless,  very  nig- 
ge*l  and  broken.  Anii>ng  the  lower  foot  hills  of  A.  are 
some  of  the  richest  tigiiculliiral  valleys  in  the  State.  A 
belt  of  aurifenuis  earth  and  rocks  about  12  m.  wide, 
runs  entirely  across  its  lower  and  most  populous  part, 
anil,  though  practically  worked  for  several  years,  still 
gives  ample  returns.  The  mines  called  Kev.'<tone.  Hay- 
W’anl,  PlyiiKtuth,  Italian,  Loyal,  Bniibe.r’s  Hill,  Aniailor, 
Stamfoni,  Hubbard,  Mahoney,  Spring  Hill,  Oneida, 
Wilder,  and  Covey,  are  in  a  protliictive  state.  Small 
diamoml.s  are  frequently  picked  up  at  Fiddb-town, 
A'olcano,  and  other  places.  County  seat,  Jackson.  P>p. 
9,582. 

Aiiitulor'«  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  in  Chicago  co., 
in  Amador  townshiji,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  abt.  50  m. 
N.N.E.  e»f  St.  Paul;  pop.  of  township  abt.  150. 
Amador',  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Liiider  co.,  7  m.  N.  ol 
AuKtiii. 

Amador'  City,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Amador 
CO.,  on  Amador  creek,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Jackson;  ptrp.  abt 
475. 
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^inadoa%  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  tinder  made  chiefly  from 
the  fuugii8  called  Fohtporotis  ftnnf.ntaria^  which  grows 
on  the  a^h  and  cherry-trees,  &c.  Tlie  fungus  is  dried, 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  cut  into 
thin  slices.  When  thick,  it  is  beaten  with  a  mallet  or 
hammer.  A.  is  obtained  also  from  other  species  of  fungi. 

Ainu^an^ett,  in  AV«;  a  large  village  in  K.ist 

Hampton  townsliip,  Suffolk  co..  25  lu.  from  Kiverhead. 

ar/a.  [Fro:u  Lat.  With  vehemence 

or  vigor;  fiercely;  violently.  —  It  is  used  tor  any  action 
performed  with  precipitation,  when  resulting  from  tear, 
courage,  or  any  violent  effort. 

"  Greai  I.ords.  from  Irelaoii  am  I  come  amnin. 

To  sigaitj  ttiat  rebels  there  are  up."  »  S/iuks. 

(Naut.)  Suddenly;  at  once;  as,  Lower  amain!*' 
“  Lri  //o  ama  n  !  ”  &c. 

or  Amagkii,  a  Danish  island  to  the  S.  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  on  which  iU  suburb  Ohristiuushaven  is  built ; 
j}op.  abt.  8,000. 

Alimko'sii,  or  Kosas.  a  tribe  of  the  Caffres,  settleil  iu 
Cape  Colony,  Africa.  Tliey  are  shepherds  and  hunters. 

Aill2iku't}tii«  one  of  tlie  Kuriles  islands,  (f.  r. 

A'llial,  a  town  of  Sweden,  50  iii.  from  Wevershorg.  Its 
harbor  is  on  Lake  Weser,  and  its  trade  consists  princi¬ 
pally  «>f  deals,  iron,  and  stetd.  P-ift.  11,500 

Aluararic,  or  Amaury,  the  last  Visigoth  king  of  Spain, 
SOD  of  Alaric  It.  He  succeeded  his  grandf.ither  Theodo- 
ric  in  5id,  and  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis, 
king  of  France,  whom  he  barbarously  used  to  make  her 
embrace  Ariaiiism.  She  complaineil  to  her  bnither 
ChilJebert,  king  of  Paris,  who  in  531  mtrehed  agiinst 
him  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  fought  in  Catalonia. 
He  fled  to  a  church  and  was  shun. 

Alll'aleK,  sm  of  Kliphi4  by  his  cancubine  Tirana, 
gramUon  of  Ls  lu,  and  a  cliieftaiii  of  Edom.  If  he  l>e  not 
the  actual  father  of  the  Amalekites,  ho  has  at  least  given 
his  name  to  this  people,  so  ancient  that  they  were 
called  the  first  of  all  the  nations. 

Allinl'ekitofl*  a  tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs,  who  were  the 
first  to  oppose  the  Israelites  after  the  piissage  of  the  Red 
sea  (Exod  xvii.  7-16>,  at  tlie  battle  of  Repliidim.  n.  c 
1491.  S.iul  overcame  thdin  (1  Sam  xv.  8)  b.  lUJd ;  and 
their  de-^cen  lauts  were  e  \t  Tmin  itjd  by  the  Simeonites, 
about  B.  c.  725  (I  Chroii.  iv.  4*2,  41). 

Allliti'ii,  or  Amvlpiii,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  ofCitra,  on  theUulf  of  Palermo.  It  was  in 
the  mid  lie  ag.is  a  small  republic  of  considerable  emi¬ 
nence.  Conipiorod  by  Robert  (iiiiscard  in  1915,  it  re¬ 
gained  its  independence  in  ll9d,  submitted  to  the  king 
of  Sicily  in  1131,  and  was  sacked  by  the  Pis.ins  in  1135. 
It  is  the  Idrthplac*  of  Miis (Uiello,  and  of  Flavin  (livia, 
the  inventor  or  improver  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
Pop.  once  of  5  ',909,  it  i.s  now  abt.  S,099. 

Anial^l^'aiu,  71.  [Fr.  amalgam^  from  Gr.  ama,  togetlier, 
and  ti  marry.]  {Cum.)  A  coriioin  itioii  of  mer¬ 

cury  or  quicksilver  with  other  metal.s.  Many  <»f  the.se 
crystallize  definitely,  and  may  he  separated  from  the 
excess  of  mercury  with  which  they  are  8urroiinde«l. 
They  are  mostly  brittle  ami  soft.  Tin  and  mercury 
unite  by  mere  rulilung;  it  h;is  a  high  reflecting  sui  face, 
and  is  used  for  the  hack  of  looking-glasses.  A.  fi>r  the 
electrical  i^iachiiu  is  compose  I,  of  mercuiy  4  parts,  zinc 
*2  parts,  and  1  part  tin  The.se,  when  smelted  and  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  lard,  are  tit  for  use.  —  Anliselt. 

(J/i/i.)  Named  also  nulurlicli  A.,  inescui’e  argmlal,  A. 
natif  It  is  an  isometric  mineral,  itpaque  and  of  a  sil¬ 
ver-white  color.  It  is  said  to  occur  when  veins  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  silver  intersect  each  other.  Onnp.  The  jiro* 
perty  of  the  two  metals  is  variable. — Gold  amalgam. 
The  California  variety  occurs  in  yellowish-wdiite,  four¬ 
sided  prisms ;  the  Columbia  var.,  in  small  white  grains 
as  large  iis  a  pea,  e;isily  crumbling  Comp.  The  projior- 
th»n  of  gold  varies  from  38*39  to  41*63  per  cent. 

Anit%r;;‘aiill«  v.  a.  To  form  an  amalgam;  to  amalga¬ 
mate. 

Amarg'ama,  n.  .A  mixtureof  different  ingredients,  (n.) 

Alliarg;aiiiate«  T\  a.  [Fr.  amalya77ie.r.'\  Jo  compoiiml 
or  mix,  as  quicksilver  with  another  metal.  To  mix,  so 
as  to  make  a  compound  ;  to  unite. 

iQgratitude  is  iodeed  their  four  cardiual  virtues  compacted 
aud  anal(/amated  iuto  oae.''— Burke. 

*-u.  a.  To  unite  in  an  amalgam;  to  blend  with  another 
metil,  as  quicksilver. — To  coalesce,  as  a  result  of  growth ; 
liS,  two  organs  or  parts  a7/ia/gamate. 

Aiii'al^aina'tion,  n.  [Fr.j  The  act  or  practice  of 
amalgamating  metals;  a  mixture  of  different  things  or 
races. 

(Chem.)  The  process  of  extracting  gold  and  silver 
from  their  matrix  by  means  of  mercury.  hen  gold 
or  silver  exists  in  a  native  state,  as  in  ore,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  triturate  one  part  of  the  ore  deprived  of 
rocky  matter  with  2  parts  of  mercury,  in  a  mortar  of 
greater  or  lesser  dimensions.  The  excess  of  mercury  i.s 
poured  off,  the  amalgam  strained  through  leather,  and 
distilled  in  a  retort,  the  mercury  being  condensed  in  wa¬ 
ter.  But  for  amalgamating  sulphuret  of  silver,  chloride 
of  silver,  aud  similar  poor  ore,  tlie  earths  are  triturated 
with  water  in  a  wide  shallow  cylinder,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  clay  at  a  pottery,  and  then  <lried;  from  1  to  5  per 
Cent,  of  common  salt  is  then  added  to  it,  according 
to  its  purity,  and  the  whole  triturated.  Sulphate  of 
copper,  in  the  proportion  of  lb.  to  1  Ih.,  is  next  added, 
and  the  whole  triturated;  6  times  as  much  quicksilver 
is  now  added  the  ore  contains,  which  is  done  at  tiiree 
different  times,  and  trituration  performed.  Thu  amal¬ 
gam  is  washfHl  and  distilled. 

Amalia.  See  Amelia. 

Amalie  Acid.  (CViem.)  A  weak  acid,  obtained  by  act¬ 
ing  on  caffeine  with  chlorine.  Foritt.  CjaNoHjOg. 

Amal'ric,  or  .4bxauld,  a  Spanish  military  churchman, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelties  against  the 


Albigenses.  In  1*209,  he  laid  siege  to  Beziers,  and  com¬ 
manded  60,009  of  its  inhabitants  to  he  shtughteriMl  after 
tlie  town  had  surrendered.  “  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
the  Catholics  from  the  heretics?”  impiin'd  one  of  his 
officers.  “Kill  them  all— God  knows  his  own,”  replied 
Amalric.  I>.  T2'25. 

.‘kmilltllte'a.  (.Myth.)  The  name  of  a  goat  in  Crete, 
which  suckled  Jujiitci*  wli.-n  iiis  mother  concealed  him 
there  through  feai-  of  Saturn.  From  this  goat  came  the 
horn  of  plenty,  whic.li  Jupiter  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
Mulissu.s,  who  assist<-d  Rhea,  with  the  power  of  obtain¬ 
ing  from  it  everything  m*cessary  for  their  siihsistence ; 
called  cornu  A  ma/thceu  {tlm  nume  cornu  c/»p<VF,  tho  iiorn 
of  plenty).  According  to  some,  A.  was  tho  name  of  the 
nymph  who  watched  tliis  goat.  The  Cum^aii sibyl  also 
bore  this  name. — See  Siutlli.ne  Or.acle.s. 

A'man.  [Heb.,  gatliering  jilnce  ]  {Aitc.  Grog.)  A  cityin 
tlie  S.  of  Judiea,  nuuicd  with  Shema  and  MoluUaU  in 
Joseph.  XX.  20  only. 

A'maii,  the  minister  of  Aha.suenis.  Seo  IIaman. 

Am'ana.  and  Am^anus,  a  chain  of  hd'ty  mountains  sep¬ 
arating  Cilicia  from  Syria.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  is  also  soim‘times 
applied  by  modern  geograpliers  to  the  branch  of  mount 
'I'annis,  wliich,  beginning  at  the  mountain  ofCap«‘  ilyn- 
zyr,  on  the  Gulf  of  Scauderoon,  runs  iu  a  N.E.  direction 
into  the  interior. 

Am'aiia*  in  lava,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  on  the  Iowa 
river ;  pop.  1,441. 

A'inaiid,  M  auc  Antoine  Ger\rd,  Sieurpe  St.,  a  French 
poet.  II.  at  Houeii,  1594;  n.  lOGl.  His  poems,  which  are 
chiefly  comic,  were  printed  iu  8  vols.,  1017,  at  Varis. 

A'maiid.  Mt.,  a  town  of  France,  cap  of  an  arrond.  in 
the  dep.  of  tho  Cher,  at  tlio  continence  of  the  Cher  witli 
the  Marmaiide,  *20  m.  from  Bourges.  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
mercial  of  the  department.  Tliere  are  forges,  cannon 
foundries,  anil  porcelain  manufactories  in  tho  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Ptp.  8,097. — There  are  several  other  towns  of  thi.-^ 
name  in  France,  bnt  none  of  them  has  a  p«>j).  over  3,090, 
neither  is  there  anything  remarkable  to  be  said  about 
them. 

A'inaiid,  a  town  and  parish  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Scheldt.  15  m.  from  Antwerp:  pop.  3,000. 

Aitiaii'da.  in  Kmtuckg,  a  post-office  of  Greenup  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  138  m.  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Aiiiaii'da.  in  Ohio.,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  10  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Lima.  1,370. 

—  u  village  of  Butler  co.,  in  Lemon  township,  12  m.  N.E. 
of  Hamilton,  pop,  2*26. 

—  a  post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co.,  8  m.  S.W. 
of  Lancaster.  Jbp.  1,547. 

—  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Finley. 
Pop.  1,469. 

Amail'tlaville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Elbert  co., 
about  99  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Aman'dino,  n.  [Fr.  from  ama7i(ir,  almond.]  A  kind 
of  cold  cream,  prepared  from  almonds,  Ibr  chapped 
hand.s,  &c. —  Webster. 

A'niaiid-loK-eaiix,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  Du  Noid,  7  m.  N.W  of  Valenciennes.  It  is  situited 
in  a  rich,  well-cultivated  country,  where  the  flax  is  pro¬ 
duced  [Hn  7'auu)  of  which  the  finest  laces  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  town.  This  place  is  visited  for  its  thermal 
baths,  pop.  10.210. 

Aiiiaraiila'eete,  n.pl.  [From  Gr.  am/iran/Zm.?,  un¬ 
fading.]  {Bnt.)  An  ord.  of  plants  of  the  Chrnopodalrs 
alliance.  Herbs  or  shrubs  remarkable  Ibr  the  dry  colored 
scales  of  which  all  their  bracteae  ainl  floral  envelojies  are 
composed;  a  character  by  whicli  they  are  principally 


Fig.  98.— AMANTHITS  P0LVGAMC8. 

1.  A  calyx  and  bractese.  with  etamen*.  —  2.  The  same  with  the 
pistlllum.  —  3.  The  pistllliini.  —4.  A  Feed.— 5.  The  embryo. — 6.  A 
seed  cut  down,  showing  the  opening  enibr^’o  all  unmapnified. 

known  from  otlier  chenopodals.  Their  essential  distinc¬ 
tion  is  briefly  this :  calyx,  dry,  colored,  not  falling  away  : 
petals,  wanting;  .stamenK,  five  or  more;  ovarium,  quite 
simple,  superior ;  fruit,  a  utricle,  containing  a  siiiglej 


seed,  which  has  an  embryo  curved  round  a  central  fari 
naceoiis  uHminen  :  leaves,  (h'stitnte  of  stipule.s.  They  are 
found  chietly  in  tropical  cuuntrie.s.  Tho  cockWonih, 
tho  gloht^-amaraiith,  tho  prince  s-feather,  the  love-lies- 
bleeding,  of  onr  ganlena,  belong  to  thisonler.  ^ev(Tal 
species  of  the  gen.  ^1  in u ra »Mu»' arc  rcMiiurkuldo  lor  tho 
diirahiliiy  of  their  blU'8<ims. 

Ain»n^itiiic,  n.  [Gr.  a.eai/f.'a''. asort  of  fungi.]  (Chem.) 
Tho  jioisoiious  ptinciplo  of  some  mushrooms, — uoex- 
amined. 

Atiiuii'ton..  a  seaport-town  in  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Coseiiza,  14  in.  S.W.ot  Cosenz.i,  It  is  suppO'.ed  to  occupy 
tho  site  of  tho  ancient  'I'hi'ie  arc  liot  springs 

in  tho  vicinity.  It  was  taken  by  iho  French  in  1890, 
after  an  obstinate  defence.  Pop.  4,077. 

Ailiaiiiloii'KiH,  n.;pl.  AmanuensK'.  [Lnt ,  from  ab,  ard 
mauus,  hand.]  person  who  writes  what  another  dic¬ 
tates,  or  copies  what  another  has  written. 

Amapal^la.  a  town  of  Central  America.  ]>rov.  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  It  gives  name  to  a  large  gulf  of  tho  same  name, 
229  leagne.s  S.E.  of  Guatemala. 

Aiiia|>oii'<3a.  a  tribe  of  the  Caffres,  Staith  Africa. 

Aiiiar'a,  Well  OF,  a  caravan-station  of  Arabia,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  lat.  27®  35'  N.;  Ion.  32® 
65'  E.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  Marali  of  Holy  Writ,  tho 
waters  of  which  were  rendortHl  w  holesome  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Moses. 

Aiiiuraii'tc,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Minho,  on 
the  Tamega.  35  in.  N.E.  of  Oporto,  /bp.  5,.*00. 

Aiii'araiitli^n  [Fr.  amai'ani/u,  from  Lnt.  amaranUiuSf 
unfading  ]  A  color  inclining  to  purple. 

(/IW.)  An  imaginary  flower,  supposed,  according  to 
its  name,  never  to  fade. 

(Bot.)  See  Amvrantus. 

Aniaran'thiiie*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of  ama¬ 
ranth  ; — never  fading,  as  the  amaianth  of  the  poets; — 
having  a  purplish  color. 

Am'araiitiiH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants, ord.  Amn- 
rantacetr,  q.  v. 

Aluari'ali,  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat, 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11,)  son  of  Azuriah,  and  the  seventh  in  de¬ 
scent  from  No.  1.  (1  Chr.  vi.  11.) 

Aniar'itll<le«  n.  [Lat.  omori/ado.]  Bitterness,  fo.) 

Aniaribo',  or  Mvna',  a  river  in  Kreiicli  Guiana,  rising 
in  about  lat.  30®  35' NR,  aud  falling  into  the  Atlantic 
after  a  course  of  146  m. 

Ainarupii'ra,,  Am\uapura,  or  Unmar apura,  f«>rmerly 
the  cap.  of  the  Burman  empire,  0  ni.  N  E.  of  Ava;  lat. 
25®  66'  N. ;  Ion.  96®  7'  E. — In  1800,  the  fmjK  wa.s  esti¬ 
mated  at  175  OiK),  but  the  seat  of  government  having 
been  transferred  to  Ava  in  1807,  it  has  since  rapidly  de¬ 
clined.  Near  the  city  is  a  temple,  inneh  frequented  by 
devotees,  containing  tlie  i-elebrated  bnmze  stiitiie  of 
Guadama,  brought  from  Aracaii  iu  i784. 

Aiiiaryl'iew,  n.  pi.  {B>f.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  on!  Ama- 
ri/didacea:.  LHagtiosis:  Bulbs,  without  a  coronet  in  the 
flower. 

AinarylirUaoea?,  n. /iL  (Bi)  The  anmryllids,  an 
ord.  ot  plants,  of  the  Narei.ssales  alliance.  Diagu<>sis: 
Ilexapetaloideous,  much  urubricated  fl  >w»*r*!,  0  or  more 
Btumens  with  the  anther  turned  inward,  and  the  radicle 
next  the  hilum.  'They  are  generally  bulbous  pUiUts, 


Fig.  99. 


sometimes  fibrous-rooted,  occasionally  with  a  tall,  cy¬ 
lindrical  woody  stem.  They  are  found  in  countless  num¬ 
bers  in  S<aith  America,  West  and  East  Indies;  some 
species  of  the  genera  narcissus  and  galanthus  only  are 
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found  In  northern  countries.  This  ia  one  of  the  few 
jnonucotyledoiiuus  ord.  which  poisonous  properties 
occur.  They  are  principully  apparent  in  tiie  viscid  juice 
of  the  builis  oX HiBiiKintlms  Oixicarius,  in  which  the  ilot- 
tentots  are  said  to  dip  their  arntw  heads,  ami  amaryllU 
Uippeastra^  which  is  emjiloyed  for  ptdsoning  in  the 
AVest  Indies. — The  ord.  is  dividetl  into  the  tiilies  Aota- 
rytk(By  and  Narcissete,  Alstronieruie,  ami  Ayavfxv,  q.  v. 

Alimryl'lin,  the  name  of  a  country  woman  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Eclogues.  Siune  commentators  haVv-  8U[)posed  that 
the  poet  spoke  of  Koine  under  tiiis  tictitious  name. 

{Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  trihe  AtiiarylU(ry  including 
numerous  beautiful  species,  many  of  which  are  highly 
poisonous. 

Aiiiaryii'tliiis.  {Myth.)  A  village  of  Euhoe  i,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in  that  town, 
Amarynthi®. 

[Heb.,  6ur^/en.]  Son  of  Ithra  or  .Tether,  by  Abi¬ 
gail,  Davids  sister.  He  was  pardoned  by  David,  though 
he  had  fought  against  him  in  the  army  of  Absalom,  and 
appointed  Joab's  succe-*s<»r.  Joab  afterwards  8tahbe<l 
liim  witii  his  sword,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand, 
(i  Sam.  XX.  10.) 

Aikl'nHai.  burdf^n^nme.^  Chief  of  the  ciiptains  of 

Judah  and  Uenjamin,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag. 
(1  Chr.  xii.  18.) 

Ainai^i^Hti,  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  ot  ^0,000  war¬ 
riors  of  Judah,  under  Jehoshaphat  {'i  Chr.  .xvii.  16.) 

Ama'isieli.  or  Amasiyeh,  the  ancient  Anuma,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  .Vsia,  cap.  of  a  sanjiac  of  same  name,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Natolia,  on  the  .Tekil-Irmak  or  Veskil- 
Irmak,  95  miles  N.W.  of  Sivas;  lat  40^  N.;  Ion. 

36°  26'  E.  Great  quantities  of  silk  and  wine  are  pro 
duced  in  the  siirrounding  country,  and  some  brancln's 
of  the  silk  manufacture  are  c.uried  on  in  the  town, 
which  has  a  considerable  trade.  It  w.is  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Dontus.  It  U  the  birthplace 
of  the  king  Mithridates,  and  of  the  geogr.ipher  Strabo. 
Ih)}).  about  25,0u9. 

Amass',  v.a.  [Fr.  To  collect  together  into  a 

heap  or  mass;  —  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  add  one  thing  to 
another. 

Amassette',  u.  [Fr.]  (Paint.)  An  instrument  of  horn 
used  for  Collecting  painters’  color •<  on  the  stone,  <kc. 

Aiiiass'iiieilt,  n.  A  heap  collected;  an  accumulation. 

Aiiiastlieii'ic,  a.  [Gr.  amu,  together,  sthenos^  force.] 
The  same  as  Amacrvtii;. 

Amatciu'bii,  or  Tau'boukis,  a  tribe  of  the  Caffres, 
South  Africa. 

Amateur^  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  amalor,  a  lover.]  \  person 
having  a  ta-'te  for  a  particular  art,  yet  not  prolessing. 
nor  being  dependent  upon  it. 

Aiiiaicur'.stlip,  n.  The  quality  or  character  of  an 
amateur. 

Aiiia'tlltis.  {A71C.  Gfog.)  A  city  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  especially  detlicated  to  Venus.  The 
island  issomelimcs  c<illed  Amathusia.  A.  is  now  named 
Liinmesol. 

Ama'ti,  Andhea  and  .\ntonio,  father  and  son,  eminent 
as  violin-makers.  Andrea  lived  in  the  16th,  and  Antonio 
in  the  17th  century,  at  Cremona,  Italy.  Their  instru¬ 
ments,  named  Amati  or  Cremo7iaSt  now  bear  a  high 
price. 

Aiii'ntive,  a.  Full  of  love;  amorous;  amatory. —  Tre6- 
ster. 

Aiii'at  ivenoss^  n.  [From  Lat.  amare,  to  love.]  (P'lren.) 
Tlie  organ  of  sexual  desire;  propensity  to  love. 

Amiit'laii,  a  district  of  Central  .Vmerica,  with  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil.  Cochineal  is  produced  bore.  It  is  20 
miles  from  Guatemala. 

Aiiia'to«  Giovanni  Antonio  d’,  a  distinguislied  Neapol¬ 
itan  painter,  B.  1475  ;  i>.  1565. 

Aintkio'rial,  a.  [Lat.  aniatordus.]  Kelating  to  love; 
as  amatf>rial  sonnet.**.  —  Wotton. 

— Produced  by  illicit  intercourse ;  as,  amaioriul  progeny. — 
Wehste.r. 

(Anal.)  A  term  given  to  the  muscle  of  the  eye,  by 
which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling. 

Aiiiiito'riAlly,  adv.  In  an  amaturial  manner. 

Aiiiulo'riau*  a.  Pertaining  to  love;  amatory. 

Amato'rious,  a.  [Lat.  amalorius.']  Pertaining  to 
love,  (o.) 

Am'atory,  a.  Relating  to  love;  causing  love;  as, 
aniubtry  potions. 

Aiiiairl'ci,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  of  Aquila, 
22  Ill.  N.  of  Aquila;  pop.  5,725. 

Amauro'sis,  n.  [Fr.  a/uawro.«,  from  Gr.  amauros^ 
dark.]  (Mtd.)  A  disea.se  of  the  eye,  named  also  Gutta 
jfcr#’na  (drop  serene),  and  Amblyopia,  attended  with  a 
diminution  or  total  loss  of  sight,  without  any  visible 
iiyury  to  the  organ,  and  arising  from  a  paralytic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  It  arises  generally 
fnmi  compression  of  tlie  optic  nerves,  amauro.us  com- 
prexiionis;  from  debility,  amauro<is  atonica;  from 
spasm,  amauroHs  apasmodi  ;a ;  or  from  poisons,  aniau?'o- 
venenata. — The  symptoms  of  amaurosis  are  noted  for 
being  very  irregnlar.  In  many  ca.ses,  the  pupil  is  very 
much  dilated,  immovable,  and  of  its  natural  black  color. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  the  most  complete  and  incura¬ 
ble  cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural  size,  and  the  iris 
capable  of  free  motion.  In  some  cases  the  pupil  has  a 
dull,  glassy,  or  horny  appearance.  iSometiines  its  color 
is  greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and  opaque,  ho  as  to  be 
liable  to  be  iiiistakeu  for  an  incipient  cataract.  The 
blindness  produced  by  amaurosis  is  generally  preceded 
by  au  imaginary  appearance  of  numerous  insects,  or 
substances  like  cohweb.s,  interposing  themselves  be¬ 
tween  objects  ami  the  eye.  The  origin  of  a  cataract, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  attended  with  a  simple 
cloudiness  of  vision.  Violent  contusions  of  the  head, 
apoplectic  fits,  fiushes  of  ligiitning,  frequent  exposure 


to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  severe  exercise,  strong  passions, 
drunkenness,  and  other  causes  ol  paralytic  ulfwtioiis, 
are  enuiuemtc*d  a.s  producing  this  complaint.  The  dis¬ 
order  is  generally  dilficult  to  be  removed. 

Aliiail'i*^^  la*  kiujC  of  Jeru.salem,  succeeded  his  brother 
Baldwin  111.,  in  1162.  lie  was  a  courageous  and  enter¬ 
prising  prince,  but  tlu-se  qualities  were  sullied  by 
avarice  and  Cl  uelty.  D.  1173. 

Am.\UKY  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  his  brother, 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  in  1174,  and  married  Isabella,  second 
daughter  o|  Aniaury  1.  The  t*aiacriiH  having  taken 
his  capital,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  the  European 
]>rinces;  but  before  their  8Uccorarrived,  he  died  iu  1205. 

.•liil'aiisito,  n.  A  variety  of  felspar  or  Ai.bit.:,  fj.  v. 

Ainaxi'clii,,  a  seapiud  town,  cap.  of  Saiiia  Maura,  one 
of  the  loni.iu  islands.  It  i.*i  separated  li'om  the  strong 
ca.stle  of  Santa  Maura  hy  a  lagoon  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
the  see  and  residence  of  a  bishop  ot  the  Greek  Church. 
Poj).  7,000. 

Amazed  v.  a.  [From  a  and  maze,  perplexity.]  To  con¬ 
fuse  with  terror  and  astonishment. 

••  Yea,  I  will  make  many  people  amazed  at  thee,  and  their  kings 
shall  be  horribly  afraid  of  thee  ”  —  Kztk.  xxxii.  10. 

—  To  put  into  confusion  with  wonder. 

“  Go,  heav'nly  pair  ....  amuse  and  charm  mankind. ”  —  Smith. 

—  To  put  into  perplexity. 

“  Thai  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him.  If  hebe  not  amazed,  he  will 
be  mocked:  if  he  be  amazed,  hewill  every  >\ay  be  mocked." — Shak. 

Amazed  n.  Used  iu  poetry  as  a  synonym  of  Amazz- 

MhNT,  (/.  V. 

"  Then  casting  back  his  eyes  with  dire  amaze, 

Sees,  on  the  Puuick  shore,  the  uiouuiiug  blaze  I  *'  —  Dryden. 

Amaz'odly,  ac^u.  Confusedly;  with  amazement ;  with 
confusion,  (n.) 

Aniaz'ediiOKf^,  n.  The  state  of  being  amazed;  aston¬ 
ishment:  wuiider;  confusion. 

.AiiiazeTliK  a.  Full  of  amazement. 

.4iiiazc‘'iiieiit,  n.  8ucli  a  confused  appreliension  as 
d«»us  not  leave  to  reason  its  lull  force;  extreme  fear; 
horror. 

“  But  iook  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits  : 

O  step  between  her  and  her  ttgUting  soul.  Shake.  (Hamlet.) 

—  Extreme  dejection. 

He  euded.  and  bis  words  impression  left 

Of  much  amazemetu  to  lh‘  infernal  crew."  —  Milton. 

—  Height  of  admiration. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 

Bun,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story.”  —  Waller, 

—  Astonishment;  wonder  at  an  expected  event. 

”  They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  bad 
happened  uuto  him." — .Acts  ill.  10. 

Aiiiazi'ah,  son  of  Joash  I ,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  25.  He  blended  idola¬ 
try  with  the  worship  of  God.  M  ith  the  assistance  of  the 
Israelites,  he  defeated  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt ; 
but  afterwanls  commenced  Avar  on  his  allies,  by  whom 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  Slain  by  his  own  subjects,  810 
B.  c. 

Aiiiaz'iiig;'*  o.  'Wonderful;  astonishing. 

Amazingly,  aUv.  To  au  amazing  degree;  wonder¬ 
fully. 

ABik'nzoii*  n  [Fr.  amazrme.  from  Gr.a,  priv.,  and  mazos, 
the  hrea.*>t  ]  One  of  the  AM\zaNS,  q.  r.  —  A  warlike  wo¬ 
man;  a  virago. — In  French  fashions,  the  name  A.  is  also 
applied  to  a  long  dress  worn  hy  ladies  when  riding;  and 
extensively  to  la<ly-equestrians  themselves. 

Aiii'azon«  iu  lllijwiSf  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt.  15  m. 
N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Aiii'azonis,  n.  pi.  A  race  of  female  warriors,  of  Scyth¬ 
ian  origin,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliermodoii,  in 
Cappadocia,  lu  order  to  use  their  \veap<»ns  with  greater 
force  and  jirecision,  tlieir  right  breasts  were  burned  off 
or  destroyed  at  an  early  age.  They  are  mentione«i  by 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  but  all  accounts  concerning  the 
A.,  although  repeated  by  many  authors,  have  been  re¬ 
jected  as  fabulous,  —  The  name  of -4.  i.s  now  given  to 
the  female  body-guard  of  the  king  of  Daluuney,  in  W. 
Africa,  q.  n.  Tlioy  are  remarkable  for  the  valor  and 
ferocity  they  exliil»it  when  engaged  in  warfare. 

Aiii'aizoiiH,  Amazon,  or  Mara.^on,  the  largest  river 
iu  the  world,  not  only  for  the  length  of  its  course,  but 
also  for  the  extent  of  country  watered  by  its  noble 
stream,  and  great  tributaries.  It  rises  in  Lake  Lauri- 
cocha.  14,00U  feet  above  the  sea,  in  10°  30'  S.  Lat., 
near  the  town  of  Cenoda  Pasco,  in  Peru.  Under  the 
name  of  Up}7er  Maranon  or  Timguragua.  it  runs  N.N.W. 
through  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Cordillei-as,  iij)  to 
about  5°  of  S.  Lat.,  or  350  m.  The  directijui  of  its  course 
is  then  cliange<l  to  the  N.E.  for  ahont  50  or  60  ni.,  and 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  river  descend.^  from  the 
high  valley  of  the  mountains  to  the  E.  plain,  hy  the 
h»ng  rapid  called  the  Pengo  de  Manseriche.  On  entering 
the  plain,  the  Tunguragua  receives  from  tlie  right,  the 
Huallagu  or  Guallaga.  and  between  the  4th  and  5th 
degree  of  S.  Lat.  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased 
from  the  left  by  the  two  rivers  Pastuga  and  Tigre. 
Then  the  Tunguragua  meets  at  St.  Joaquimde  Omaguas. 
its  rival  the  Ucayali,  wliicli  rises  near  the  14th  S.  parallel, 
and  is  considered  the  true  source  of  the  Amazon  l>y  those 
who  think  that  the  stream  which  runs  furthest  from 
the  mouth  has  the  best  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  its  soun  e. — From  its  junction  M’ifh  the  Ucayali, 
the  Tunguragua  is  called  Amazon  or  Marailon.  Tlie 
river  running  then  nearly  in  an  E.  direction,  enters  tlie 
Brazil  at  TaUitinga,  and  rta.’eives  from  the  nortli  the 
Aapo.  the  Putumayo,  and  the  Bio  Neyro.  which  is,  hy 
far,  the  largest  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  .4. 
river.  Its  whole  c<»urse  is  ahont  1.409  m.,  and  it  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  Mississippi  before  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri.  To  tlie  E.  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  few 
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other  divers  full  into  the  .A.  on  its  north  side  They 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  French  Guiana,  but  have  a 
comparatively  short  course.  From  tlie  8.  the  A.  re¬ 
ceives  the  larari,  a  small  river,  hut  of  politi»  al  iinpor* 
taiice,  as  forming  the  boundary  betNNeeii  Biazil  and  the 
republic  of  I'erii,  the  Imuia,  the  J  the  the 

the  A/adnra,  tlie  'J'opayo.’f.  ninl  thv  A'tngu.  All 
the  country  between  therixers  Ucayli  and  Tnru.s  may 
be  considered  us  unknown;  but  the  Madeira,  the  largest 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  A.,  is  pretty  Mell  knoan,  even 
in  its  ui>pcr  brunches.  Its  whole  couise  extends  to 
upward  oi  1,800  m.,  and  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entire 
length.  Toward  its  emliouchure,  the  A  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  iiorlliern  is  by  fur  the  broad¬ 
est,  and  retains  its  name.  'Die  sontherii.  called  'Jugy- 
puia,  runs  south  of  the  island  Maiajo.  and  joins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  islami  the  river  'Jocaiitins.  q.  v,, 
whn  h  after  this  junction  is  called  the  river  Jt*ara.  The 
widtii  of  the  channel  between  tlie  island  and  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  about  18  m.,  widening  toward  its  mouth  to  30 
m.  1  he  two  brain  lies  of  the  A.,  united  to  the  river 
Para,  terminate  by  a  mouth  upward  of  160  m.  in  width. 
The  width  of  the  A. averages  troiii  <»ne  to  two  m.  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course ;  but  l(>w  er  down  it  grows  much 
wider,  and  alter  its  junction  with  the  Xiiigu  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  perceive  its  opposite  banks — from  the  sea 
to  tile  mouth  of  tlie  Kio  JSegro,  the  depth  of  the  main 
channel  is  nowhere  less  than  30  lathoms;  higher  up,  it 
varies  from  10  to  12;  and  np  to  tin*  basin  of  Umaguus, 
ne:ir  tlie  junction  of  the  Tunguragua  with  the  Ucayali, 
there  is  depth  of  waK^r  for  vessels  of  almost  every  de¬ 
scription.  Higher  up,  those  vessels  oirljt  cun  proceed 
with  safety,  wliicli  do  not  draw  more  than  5  or  6  feet 
water. — The  shoals  of  the  river  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  navigable  channels  in  many  places  narrow',  winding, 
and  subject  to  continual  changes,  'i'lie  hanks  of  the 
river  being  low,  are  subject  to  be  under  water.  (*wing  to 
freshets  and  great  overflow  in  the  rainy  season  ;  when 
these  liappen.  the  country  is  iuuinluteil  lor  many  miles 
on  eacli  side  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
islainls  are  covered  with  water,  and  often  either  cliaiige 
their  situation,  or  are  formed  into  new  ones.  The  islands 
of  the  A.  are  almost  innumerable,  and oT all  sizes;  many 
are  from  12  to  15  iii.  in  circumference,  and  8t>nie  from 
30  to  36  m.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  islands  of  7V 
pinambas.  A/araJo,  and  ('aviana,  q.  v.  The  tide  w  hich 
enters  the  river  may  be  observed  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Ubidos,  400  m.  from  its  mouth.  M  hen  it  begins  to  ebb, 
and  tlie  sea-water  receding  liberates  the  imprisoned 
current  of  (he  river,  the  A.  jiours  out  with  increased 
force  and  velocity  into  the  ocean,  and  as  it  here  meets, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land,  the  current  which 
from  Cape  St.  Bo/uc  runs  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  Brazil, 
it  gives  rise  to  that  phenomenon  called  by  the  Indians 
Portfntca.  Thu  river  and  the  current,  having  both  great 
rapidity,  and  meeting  nearly  at  right  aiiglea,  ctune  into 
contact  with  great  violence,  and  raise  a  iiiountaiii  of 
water  to  a  great  height.  The  shock  of  these  two  bodies 
of  water  is  so  }H>werful,  that  its  souinl  is  heard  for 
miles  around.  It  may  be  said  that  the  river  and 
the  ocean  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  W’aves,  hut 
yet  they  seem  to  come  to  a  compromise,  for  the  sea  cur¬ 
rent  continues  its  way  along  the  coast  of  Gniaiia.  and 
the  current  of  the  river  is  still  observable  in  the  ocean 
at  a  di.xtance  of  500  nautical  miles  Irom  its  mouth.  The 
whole  cimrse  of  the  A.  from  Lake  Lauricocha  to  the  sea 
is  upward  of  3,300  ni.  —  'Ihe  mouth  ol  the  A.  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1600,  by  Vinc»‘nt  Yanez  Pim,'on.  In  1537, 
Fnincisco  d'Orellaim.  a  8]iuni8b  adventurer,  having  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Rio  Napo,  one  of  its  remote  tributaries, 
lollowed  the  current  and  was  curried  down  the  stream 
to  its  embouchure.  Having  reported  that  armed  women 
were  met  witli  on  its  haiik.s,  it  llience  obtaineil  its  pop¬ 
ular  name  of  A. — The  origin  of  the  name  .Muraf.on  is 
probably  derived  from  that  of  an  Indian  nation  inhabit¬ 
ing  some  paits  of  its  bunks.  The  A.  was  first  described 
by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  a  French  traveller,  wlio  liaving 
embarked  upon  it,  in  1743,  near  Jaen,  and  folkttved  the 
current  to  its  mouth,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
expedition,  with  a  maj>  of  the  river;  Paris, 1746.  The  A. 
was  explored  in  1799  by  Humboldt,  and  in  1^67  by  the 
illustrious  naturalist  Agassiz,  who  has  made  u.s  tamiliar 
with  the  course  of  the  river  as  farasTuhutinga.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  principally  directed  to  the  till  then  unknow'n 
Ichthyology  of  tlie  Amazonian  valley,  and  about  1,900 
new  species  of  fi.shes  were  discovered  and  a.«certained  hy 
him.  Tlie  valley  of  the  A.  was  again  explored  in  1870 
by  Prof.  F.  C.  Ilartt,  of  Cornell  University.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1866.  the  Peruvian  government  sent  a 
steamer  up  the  Ucayli,  and  its  tributary  the  Pachitea, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  would  he  possible  to 
establish  an  easy  communication  by  a  watery  road,  up 
to  the  town  of  Slayro,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  of 
Upper  Peru,  E.frum  Lima.  This  expedition  resulted  in 
the  death  of  two  officers,  killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pachitea.  ,A  second  expedition, sent 
some  moniliH  after  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death 
of  the  oftic«!i*8,  was  more  successful.  Ihe  Indians  were 
chastised,  and  the  steamer,  by  {lursuing  its  way  np  the 
Pachitea,  and  the  Palcazu,  has  pr»»ved  the  navigability 
of  those  rivers  up  to  Mayro.  From  Mayro  to  Lima, 
a  distance  Bupposcnl  to  he  about  400  in.,  a  road  is  U)  be 
opened,  whicli  will  put  the  valley  of  tlie  A.  in  direct 
communication  witli  the  shores  of  tlio  Pacific  ocean. 
The  country  immediately  on  the  hanks  of  the  A.  is 
very  low,  subject  to  be  inumlated,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  cultivation;  but  further  from  the  banks  it  rises 
and  is  much  diversified  with  low  hills  covered  with 
tall  trees.  The  mature  growth  of  these  trees,  the 
hardness  of  their  wood,  and  their  vigorous  vegeta- 
tiou,  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  ricliuesb  of 
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«nn  in  which  they  But  it  is  almost  entirely 

wUtiout  culture,  uml,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots 
wliere  the  Por* 
tu^i^icse  and 
Sp;fniaixish;ivo 
8(  tt!e»l,  it  is 
only  iiihuhited 
by  the  native 
savages,  who 
roam  about  in 
the  iinnietise 
fon«t«,  and  live  hy  hunting. 

Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Aniazoiiian  valley  is  al»so- 
lutcly  uiiexploiv(i.  In  i^i67, 
the  emperor  of  Brazil  opened 
the  river  to  the  free  naviga¬ 
tion  aiKl  trade  <»f  the  woiid, 
a  liberid  and  politic  step, 
fr«mi  which  it  may  he  fore¬ 
told  that  the  ha^ill  of  the  A, 
will  date  its  a?ra  of  dviliz:i- 
tion.  Great  eiironragemeut 
is  also  given  to  f«>rt  ign  imini- 
gnition.  But  it  would  be 
dangerous  ior  foreign  com¬ 
panies  to  compete  with  the 
Bnixiliaii  steamers,  which 
receive  large  subsidies  from 
the  government,  and  in  other 
ways  it  remaiiH  be  expe¬ 
rienced,  whetlier  or  not  the 
white  race  is  able  to  perform 
agricultural  labor  under  the 
tropical  sun  of  tlie  A.  From 
tlie  difliculty.  if  not  impossi¬ 
bility  of  enslaving  iis  im- 
nietise  and  tempestuous  wa¬ 
ters;  from  the  indolence  of 
the  natives,  the  intense 
heat  of  the  climate,  and 
tlie  price  of  manual  labor,  it 
may  be  pri  db  ted  that  cen¬ 
turies  will  piiss  away  before 
the  Valley  of  the  ^1.  may 
compete  in  civilization  and 
wealth  w’itli  the  ttuiiperate 
valley,  watered  i)y  its  north¬ 
ern  rival,  the  Mississippi,  100. — pAStiutBv  palm. 

Billing  the  year  1806,  the  {Iriartea  exorhizu.) 

8  steamers  of  the  Br  izilian  Company  transporteil  10,249 
travi'llers  ;  and  fu  tlie  same  year,  the  value  of  products 
exported  Injui  the  A.  amounted  to  999,905, 

AliliiZO  lllAii,  a.  bike  an  amazon  ;  of  masculine  man¬ 
ner;  warlike; —  specially  app  ied  to  women. 

(Gf’/Hj.)  Belonging  to  tin*  river  Am.izous,  or  to  its  valley. 

Alllik  zillii,  or  /ui-US,  a  tribe  of  Caffres,  South  Africa. 
They  iiihihil  tlie  territory  between  Natal  and  the 
Portuguese  frontier  at  Delagoa  Bay. 

Anil>*«  [i..at.  amb:  A.S.  e/ab.]  A  prefix  found  in 

words  lierived  Irutii  the  Latin,  and  signifying  about; 
nrouml. 


AiiiI>a'^^.h,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  from  ambi,  and  agerfy  to  drive.] 
A  circuit  of  words  ;  a  circumlocutory  form  of  speech  ;  a 
multiplicity  ol  words;  an  indirect  mannerof  expression. 

“  They  gave  these  complex  ideas  names,  without  loug  ambage$ 
and  circuiiilucutiona." — Locke. 

Aniban^'iiioiiH,  Amba'oious,  and  Ambio'itort.  [Lat. 

Circumlocutory  ;  perplexed;  tedious:  indi¬ 
rect.  (R.) 

Ambala'g:a,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Madura,  Malay 
Archipelago ; 4,000. 

Aiiibarva'lia.  [Lat.  from  ah  amhiendis  arviSy  going 
around  the  fields]  Proce.ssions  roumi  ploughed  fiehls, 
celebrated  by  tlie  Uomans  in  .April  and  .Inly,  in  honor 
of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn.  Tliej’  went  three  times 
round  their  fields,  crowned  with  oak-loaves,  singing 
hymns  to  Ceres,  and  eutreafinx  her  t«»  preserve  their 
corn.  A  sow,  a  sheep,  ami  a  bull,  called  A.  /to,«fieVr,  were 
aflerwanls  immoIatiMl.  ami  the  sacrifice  has  sometimes 
been  called  suwctaunlia,  from  .sn.-f,  nvin.  ami  tnnrua. 

AiiibaH^^iailor*  n.  [A.  S.  amhfiht ;  Fv.ambait.*ailfiur  ]  'I'lic 
name  most  commonly  given  to  every  kind  of  diplomatic 
minister  or  agent  sent  by  one  sovereign  power  toanotlier 
to  treat  upon  atlairs  of  state  A.  were  employed  in  very 
ancient  times.  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
Edom  to  request  a  passage  through  hi?,  territories  (N  um. 
XX.  14-21),  B.  c.  1452;  and  David  made  war  upon  the 
Ammonites  because  their  king  ill-used  his  messengers 
ami  treated  them  as  spies  (2  Sam.  x.)  B.  c.  105S.  Em¬ 
bassies  were  anciently  .sent  only  on  particular  occasioii.s, 
but  with  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization,  the 
intercourse  between  States  became  so  great,  and  their 
interests  so  complicated,  that  it  was  found  expedient,  and 
therefore  customary,  for  one  power  to  luive  its  -4.  residing 
constantly  at  the  courtof  another.  The  ordinary  func¬ 
tions  of  an  A.  are.  to  conduct  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
hi.s  country,  according  to  the  powers  intrusted  to  him. 
and  to  watch  over  the  accomplishment  of  alt  exi-tiiig 
engagements  He  has  also  duties  to  perlorm  toward' 
private  individualsol  his  own  nation  ;  sueh  as  to  jirovide 
them  wltl\  passports;  to  protect  them  from  violence 
and  injustice,  and  secure  for  them  the  full  benefit  of  the 
law's.  It  is  a  <inty  between  nations  at  peace  with  each 
other  to  receive  reciprocally  their  A.  and  insure  to  them 
perfect  hociirity  A  retusal  to  receive  an  A.  properly 
accreditiHl.  if  made  w'ithout  sufficient  cause,  is  con.sidered 
a  grosifc  insult  to  the  power  he  represents.  The  more 
essential  privileges  of  an  A.  are,  that  no  legal  process 
can  affect  him,  in  lii.s  person  or  property,  so  much  of  his 
property,  at  least,  us  is  connected  with  his  official  char¬ 


acter,  such  as  his  furniture,  equipage,  Ac.,  Ac.,  but  the 
title  of  E.xtraordinary  being  consiilered  more  exalteil, 
is  now  usually  bestowixi  even  upon  those  who  are  regu¬ 
larly  resident.  The  rank  and  jiomp  attached  to  the 
office  of  A.  being  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
it  was  found  expeihciit  to  employ  ministers  under  other 
denominations,  who,  tliough  inferior  in  point  of  dignity, 
should  be  invested  witli  equal  power.  Tlie  chief  difier- 
eiice  by  which  all  the  lower  ordereof  dlploinaitc  agents 
art*  distinguished  from  yf.properlysocalh*d,  is.tliat  ihey 
are  the  representatives,  not  of  the  personal  dignity  of 
their  sovereign,  or  of  an  executive  power,  but  merely  of 
tlie  affairs  and  interests  of  their  country.  To  this  order 
belong  envoys,  ordinary  and  extni<udinary,  and  the 
ministers-plenipotentiary.  The  United  IStates  never  send 
agents  of  tlie  rank  of  an  A.  in  the  dijtloinatic  sense.  They 
are  reprc-seiiteil  by  miiusters-pleiiipotentiary,  appointed 
hy  the  ITesident  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

AiiibaHsaclo'rinI,  a.  Belonging  to  an  nml>a.ssador. 

Aiiibii.s'Hadrot^s«  n.  A  woman  sent  on  an  embassy. 
Tlie  wife  of  an  ambassador. 

Aiiibat'iki,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  of  the  Feejee 
group;  Lat.  17° 47' 8.;  Lon.  179°11'\V.  It  utlains  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  750  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  5(K>. 

Alllba'tO,  a  town  in  tlie  rep.  of  Et  uad(»r,  S.  America, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Chimborazo,  8,H37  feet  above 
sea-level ;  j>op.  13,000. 

Aiii'be*  n.  [Gr.,  an  edge.]  (-^Inaf.)  A  superficial  eminence 
on  a  iHuie. 

{ISurg.)  An  old  instrument  once  useil  for  reducing  dis¬ 
locations  of  the  shoulder.  Its  invention  is  imputed  to 
Hippocrates. 

Aiiibela'Icia,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  W.  declivity  of  Mount  Ossa,  near  the  Peneus,  15 
m.  N.N.E.  of  B'lri.s^a ;  pf>p-  about  4,000. 

Aiii'bor,  or  9$ucciiiite.  [Fr.  from  Ar.  amfcar.] 

{Min.  and  (Vtem.)  A  biiiutiful  fossil  resin  of  trees  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ord.  Oati/era’.  now-  extinct.  It  occurs  in 
beds  of  lignite.iii  Germany,  France,  Ac.;  butthe  greatest 
pt»rtion  of  it  comes  from  the  8.  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
It  takes  a  good  polinli ;  w  hen  ruhbeil,  it  bccimies  elec¬ 
trical,  and  the  word  Khctricity  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
name  of  amber.  Electron.  It  is  a  bard,  brittle,  tasteless 
substance,  at  times  perfectly  transparent,  but  iimstly 
semi-transparent  or  opaque,  an<l  of  a  glossy  surface.  It 
occurs  of  all  colors,  but  cliiefiy  yellc»w  or  orange,  and 
microscopic  fungi  and  insis  ts  are  often  found  preserved 
in  it.  Its  fracture  is  even,  siiKMith,  and  glossy.  Minn 
rubbed  or  heated,  it  gives  a  peculiarly  agri*eable  smell, 
particularly  wlieii  it  melts,  th.it  is  at  550®.  Projected 
on  burning  coals,  it  burns  with  a  whitish  fi.'diie,  but 
gives  very  little  soot,  and  leaves  brownisli  ashes.  It  is 
soluble  in  sulphuric  aciil,  and  is  precipitabU*  fnun  it  by 
water.  Nitric  uchlconverts  it  into  a  resinous  substance, 
and  dis.solves  It  tc»tally.  from  1’06.5  to  l‘y70. 

Otmp.  carbon  S0*59;  hydrogen  7'- 1 ;  oxygon,  t.*73; 
ashes  (lime,  silica,  alumina)  :■  27  ;  lo.ss  2*10  ~  lUU. — A.  is 
employed  for  ornamental  juirposes  in  the  manulacture 
of  necklaces,  Ac.  It  is  u>ed  also  for  preparing  amber 
varnish,  for  ootaining  a  peculiar  oil  used  in  medn  ine,  and 
yiehls  succinic  acid  ♦•iniihiycd  in  chemical  investigations. 

Alll'l>or«  a.  Consi-sting  of  amber. 

— f.  a.  'I'o  scent  w'ilh  unibiT. 

AiiiJ^or  Drink,  n.  Drink  of  the  color  of  amber. 

Alll'bor;^,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  theVils,  31  m.  N.N.IV. 
of  K.itisbon.  It  was  formerly  the  cajiital  of  the  L’pper 
Palatinate.  fir<'-arms.  earthenware,  tobacco, iron, 

ami  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Lat.  49®25'N.;  Lon.  11® 
60'  E.  E>p.  12.942. 

Aiiibor  yor,  Christ  pit,  a  German  painter,  n.  at  Niirn- 
b«Tg,  14'<0.  IDs  principal  wora  is  tlie  lli.story  of  Jo- 
sejdi,'’  in  12  pictures;  1508  or  1509. 

Aiii'bor^’ri!<.  n.[  Eiig.a/a/>cr,aml  Fr  //m,  gray.]  (C//rw.) 
An  ashen-gray,  liglit,  soft  suh.stance,  whicli  is  found 
floating  in  water:  spec.  grav. -78  to  '92;  smell,  agreea¬ 
ble;  taste,  insipid;  soluble  in  alcolnd  and  depositing 
crystals.  Ir  is  a  concretion  apparently  lormed  in  the 
stomach  or  iiife.^tines  (»f  the  Jbiys'tfr  marrnrrphaluSy  or 
HpeniiHceli  whale.  The  best  kind  comes  Irom  the  coasts 
of  Madagascar,  Surinam,  and  Java.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  large  ma.sse.s,  sometimes  of  the  weight  of  up¬ 
wards  of  200  lbs,  Wlien  first  found  flo.'iiing  in  the  sea, 
it  is  soft,  and  of  a  very  strong  simdl ;  tills  diminishes  by 
degrees,  as  It  hardens  b.v  expo.snre  to  the  air,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  becomes  liiglily  aromatic.  The  active  principle 
contained  in  A.  is  chiefly  iisisl  n.s  a  perfume,  generally 
in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  solution.  The  Grientals  use 
it  as  an  aplirodisiac,  and  esteem  it  higlily.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  nervous  di.seases. 

Am'bor^riA  Koy,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
3u  m.  from  Belize,  about  30  lu.  lung,  and  3  broad.  Lat. 
is®  50'  N.;  Lon.  87°  48'  W. 

Ani'bor  n.  The  seed  of  the  Hiliscu.^  abelmo- 

achus.  It  resemldes  millet,  is  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Egypt,  is  of  a  bitterish  taste,  with  a  flavor 
resembling  that  of  mnsk.  It  is  also  called  musk-seed. 

Am'beMon's  Valley,  in  a  post-office 

of  Franklin  » o. 

Ani'ber-tree.  n  (Bnt.)  See  Anthospermum. 

Am'bert,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  an  arrond.  in  the 
dep.  of  Pay  de  Dome,  36  ni.  S.E.  of  Clermont.  From 
50  to  60  mills  are  employed  in  fine  printing  and  engrav¬ 
ing.  7,661. 

Aiii'ber*wee|>lii^,  n.  Distilling  amber. 

Aiiibidex'f er«  n.  [Lat.  amboy  both,  and  dfTfer,  the 
right  hand.]  One  wlio  can  use  both  hands  with  equal 
facility,  and  for  the  like  purposes  that  the  generality  of 
people  do  with  their  right  hands.  A  person  acting 
with  lK)th  sides. 

(Law.)  A  juror  who  takes  bribes  from  both  parties 
to  influence  his  verdict. 


Ambldexter'ity,  and  Anibidex'tronsTie!^,n. 

The  quality  of  being  able  to  use  both  hands;  double- 
dealing. 

Ainbidex'troui9,  a.  Having  with  equal  facility  (he 
use  of  either  baud ;  double-dealing;  practising  on  both 
sides. 

Aiii'bioilt,  a.  [Fr.  from  I.at.  amWens.]  Surrounding; 
accompanying;  investing.  Thus,  the  air  is  Ireqncntly 
called  an  ambient  fluid,  in  consequence  of  being  diflused 
round  ail  terrestrial  Ijialies. —  This  word  is  sometimes 
found  useil  by  old  aulhurs  os  a  noun;  us,  “Air  is  a  per¬ 
petual  aiuhient.^’ 

Aiiibi|;:'oiiul,  a.  [Lat.  aw5o,  both,  and  genuy  knee  ] 
{Math.)  A  term  applied  t<i  a  hyperlsde  of  the  third  (irdei, 
one  of  whose  infinite  branches  is  tangent  to  the  asynqi- 
ti*te  within,  and  (lie  other  without  the  angle  whieh  the 
asymptotes  form  with  each  other. O.  Errk. 

Alii'bi||;;il,  V.  [Fr.]  An  enterlaiiimeiil,  consisting  of  a 
medley  set  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

Aiiibi;;'ii'ity,  n.  [Fr.  amhiguitiy  from  Lat. 

The  quality  or  shite  of  being  ambiguoUR  ;  doubtfulness 
of  meaning;  uncertainty  of  signification;  double 
meaning. 

“  We  can  clear  these  amhiguitiee. 

And  know  their  spring,  ihelr  bead,  their  true  descent.^—SAaft*. 

Anibi^''iioiis,  a.  [Fr.  ambiguy  fn-m  Lat.  amhigere^  to 
wiuider  about.]  That  quality  of  an  e.xpre.ssion  wliich 
leaves  us  in  doubt  which  of  two  ways  to  take  iii  it,  and, 
hy  an  extension  of  meaning,  wliieh  leaves  us  in  doubt 
generally;  equivocal;  douiitfnl;  conjectural. 

Aiiibi^i'iioiiKly,  adv.  In  an  ambiguous  manner; 
doubtinlly;  with  a  dark  meaning. 

Aiiibi;;;'iiouNiieHS,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  ambigu¬ 
ous  ;  uncertainty  ol  meaning :  dnji  icity  of  signification. 

Anibilc'voiis,  a.  [Lat.  umhoy  both,  and  Ictvus.  on  the 
leftside.]  Lett  handed  on  both  sides; — opposed  to  am- 
hidextruun. —  \V<n  center. 

Ainbi'orix,  a  king  of  the  Ehunines,  in  Gaul.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  Rome,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
Ca*sar,  in  wlii«  h  CU,n00  of  his  countrymen  also  fell. 

Am'bit,  n.  [Liit.  a/«5iV//s, circuit.]  'Ihe  compass  or  cir¬ 
cuit  of  anything;  tlie  line  that  encomiiasses  anything. 

{Grom.)  Tlie  perimeter  or  jieriphery  of  a  jilain  fig¬ 
ure.  (R.) 

Alllbi'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  am^iVior? ;  Lat.  arM6/D'o,  from  owi- 
bire,  to  go  about,  as  tliey  did  in  ancient  Rome  w  hen  can¬ 
vassing  for  oftice.]  A  tendency  to  self-raising,  which 
may  he  either  iiUMleiate  or  immoderate;  aspiration; 
emulation :  appetitiun. 

AniUi'f  ioiiloj^s.  a.  Devoid  of.  or  w'ithout  amldtion. 

Ainbi'tioilM.u.  [Lat.a/e5i/iVAsv/s.'  FT.ambdieux.]  Seized 
or  touched  witli  ambition;  desirous  of  advancement, 
eager  of  honor,  power,  distinction,  Ac.;  aspiring 
“  The  npjghb’riug  monarchs,  hy  thy  beauty  led, 

Contend  in  crowds,  a7ahitioxts  of  thy  bed." 

— Indicating  ambition;  as.  an  ambifious  style. 

Aiiibi'lioiisily,  adv.  In  an  ambitious  manner. 

ABiibi'lioiiNiio$»s.  n.  The  quality  of  being  ambitious. 

Am'bit  1154.  n.  [Lat.]  The  external  edge  or  bordi  r  of  a 
thing,  as  the  border  of  a  b-at.  or  the  outline  of  a  bivalve 
shell ; — circumference;  circuit. 

(Arch.)  The  open  space  ronml  a  building. 

(Hist.)  In  ancient  Rome,  tin*  act  of  setting  up  for 
some  inagistraiure  or  office,  and  formally  going  round 
the  city  to  solicit  the  interest  and  votes  of  the  pwide. 

( J/n.s.)  The  particular  extent  of  each  tone,  or  inoilifi- 
ention  of  grave  and  sliarp. 

Aiii'bic,  r.  n.  [Fr.  ambler,  from  Lat.  ombnJareyKo  walk.] 
To  move  upon  an  amble;  to  ]mee  quickly. 

— Ill  a  ludicrous  sense,  to  walk  affectedly. 

**  I  am  rudely  stampt.  and  want  love's  majesty, 

To  strut  before  a  wauum,  ambiing  nymph. 

Ain'blo,  n.  [Fr.]  A  pace  or  movement  in  which  a  horse 
remove.^  both  legs  on  one  side;  tlius,  on  tlie  off  side  he 
removes  his  loreainl  liinder  leg  at  the  same  time,  w  hilst 
the  legs  on  the  near  side  stand  still ;  and  when,  in  turn, 
the  off  legs  are  upon  the  ground,  the  fore  and  hind  h-gs 
on  the  near  siile  are  removeil,  and  the  offside  legs  are 
still.  An  amble  is  tlie  first  jiace  for  young  colts,  w  hieh 
they  quit  wlien  theygi  t  strength  enough  to  trot.  There 
is  no  amhle  m  the  manege;  riding  masters  allow  of 
walk,  trot,  and  galloji  only.  A  horse  may  be  put  from 
a  trot  to  a  gallop  withont  stojiping;  but  cannot  be  put 
from  nu  umble.  to  a  gallop  witlioiit  a  stop,  wliich  inter- 
lujjts  the  justice  of  the  manege. 

Aiii'blor,  V.  A  horse  which  ambles;  a  pacer. 

Aiiiblor“H  ]IIills.  in  l^irgn/in.n  post-office  of  Louisa  ca 

Aiii'bletouJiO,  a  small  maritime  town  of  Fiance,  dep. 
of  Pas  de  Calais,  6  m.  N.  of  Boulogne.  It  was  formerly 
a  sea-port  of  importance :  ami  both  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon  endeavored,  by  improving  its  harbor,  to  regaiv 
for  it  some  portion  of  its  ancient  conseqmmce.  But 
owing  to  the  accumiilntion  of  sand,  their  efforts  have 
had  no  permanent  influence,  and  the  town  is  almost 
deserted.  600. 

Ain'blin;?,  n.  The  motion  of  a  horse  that  ambles. 

_ a.  Moving  with  an  amhle. —  }yorce}iter. 

Ain'bliiiKl.V^  t^dv.  IVith  an  ambling  movement. 

Am'bly;;'Oi*i,  n.  [Gr.  am5/.y.v,  obtuse,  and  gmiUy  angle.] 
(Geom.)  An  obtuse-angled  triangle 

Ainblys-'onal,  a.  Having  an  obtuse  angle. 

Ambly;ff'otiiio,  n.  (.Mvt.)  A  triclinic  mineral,  having 
a  pearly  lustre,  and  generally  a  jiale  mountain  c  r  sea- 
green  color.  It  contains  alumina,  litliia,  and  fluorine' 

It  is  found  in  J/dine,  at  Hebron. 

Aiiiblyrliyii'elms*  n  {/ool.)  A  gen.  of  lizards  re- 
sembring  the  iguanas,  found  in  the  Galapagos  islands 
They  are  very  ugly  aiiimalj’,  but  harmless. 

Ain'boiNO*  Bessi  n’.  See  Burst. 

Ani'boif^o,  George  n’,  a  French  cardinal,  and  ministei 
of  state,  B.  1460.  He  became  successively  bishop  of 
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Montanban,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  of  Ronen. 
Louis  XII.  matle  luin  i)rinie-iiiini8ttT.  He  was  one  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  France  ever  had.  lie  refortntHl  the 
chnrcii,  remitted  the  people’s  hardens,  and  ciuiscien* 
tiously  labored  to  promote  tlic  jiuhlic  happiness.  1).  1510. 
Aiii'I^oise^  Aymcric  d’,  a  famous  French  admiral,  ami 
brother  of  Ueorjie  d'Ainhoise,  //.  v.  Ho  became,  in  1506. 
Grand-Master  of  the  Kniglils  of  St.  John  in  Rhodes,  and 
gained  a  spleinlid  victory  over  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in 
1510.  D.  1512. 

Alll'boise,  a  tow!)  of  France,  de]>.  of  Indre-et-Loire,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  15  Jii.  S.E.  of  Tours.  It  stands 
on  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  wlmse  summit  there  is  an  an¬ 
cient  fortress  celebrated  in  French  history.  This  castle, 
which  is  of  vast  extent,  wa-,  commenced  under  Uugues 
Capet,  and  finished  under  Charles  \'ll.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  Louis  XI.,  ami  in  it  Charles  VIII.  was  born 
in  1470,  and  n.  1498.  It  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
conspiracy,  called  the  C"7ijuration(VAmboisef  against  the 
Guises,  concocted  in  1560.  It  wjis  here  too,  as  some  say, 
that  the  Calvinists,  in  1568,  wore  first  called  Huguenots. 
H  term  which,  though  applied  to  them  contemptuously, 
signifies  oidy  confederates.  It  suffered  very  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  religious  wars.  The  views  from  the  tow'ers  and 
battlements  are  superb,  ib  •.  of  the  town,  4,570. 
Am'b(»or,  a  town  of  IIindo.stan,  in  the  Carnatic,  district 
8.  Arcot,  108  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  12®  50'  N.;  liOii. 
78®  46'  E. 

Aiiiboy'y  in  lU.inoiSy  a  flourishing  town  of  Lee  co.,  on 
Green  river,  lUO  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago;  pop.  2,825. 
Aml>oy'«  in  /owa,  a  post-village  of  Wasliington  co.,  32 
m.  \V.S.\V.  of  Muscatine. 

AinUoy',  in  Michigayi,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. ;  pup. 
1,160. 

— a  post-village  in  the  above  township,  on  Silver  creek, 
iibt.  35  m  W.S.W*.  of  Adrian. 

Amboy',  in  New  Vork,  a  post-township  of  Oswego  co., 
abt.  17  m.  S.E.  of  Pulaski.  I*>p.  1,431. 

Aniboy\  in  0/n'o,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula  co.,  abt. 

30  ni.  W.S.W*.  of  Erie  city. 

— a  township  of  Fulton  co;  pop,  1,089. 

Amboy'  Centre,  in  Nt-w  Ibrft,  a  post-village  of  Os¬ 
wego  co.,  in  Amboy  township. 

Amboy'na,  the  principal  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  is¬ 
lands,  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Lat.  3®  46'  S  ;  Lon.  127°  50' 
E.  Its  length  is  about  32  m.,  and  its  average  broaiith 
10  miles.  Its  S.W.  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay  so  deep, 
that  the  island  is  nearly  divided  by  it  into  two  un¬ 
equal  levels,  wliich  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isth¬ 
mus.  A.  is  mountainous,  ami  abundantly  furnished  with 
trees  and  underwood.  It  is  considered  healthy,  iiotwith- 
stamliug  the  great  heat  of  the  climate.  It  w;is  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1515.  It  w’as  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1607,  and  in  1615  by  tlie  English,  wiio,  soon 
after  expelled  by  the;  Dutch,  captured  I  he  island  a  second 
time  in  1796,  and  restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
They  recaptured  it  in  1810,  but  it  was  finally  restored  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. — The  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  different  European  powers,  who  endeavored  to 
posse.ss  themselves  of  A.,  was  to  monopolize  the  trade  in 
cloves,  the  cultivation  of  which  spice  forms  tlie  principal 
object  of  indu.stry  with  the  Dative.s.  With  the  desire  of 
keeping  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree  completely 
within  their  power,  the  Dutch  caused  it  tu  be  extirpate  I 
from  every  island  with  the  exception  of  A.,  where  th<*y 
provided  for  a  sufficient  production  <jf  the  spice,  by  oblig¬ 
ing  every  native  family  to  rear  a  certain  number  of  clove- 
trees.  The  cloves  are  collected  twiceaye.ir;  the  aver¬ 
age  quantity  produced  in  the  island  exceeds  600,000  lbs. 
The  sago-tree  grows  in  A.,  whicli  also  produces  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  commonly  found  in  that  quirter 
of  the  globe.  The  woods  contain  gre.it  numbers  of  deer 
and  wild  hogs,  the  flesh  of  which  forms  a  principul  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  with  the  natives.  Buffaloes,  cows,  h.jrses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  have  been  introduced  by  tlie  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  from  Java  and  Celebes.  —  A.  is  inhabited  by 
fourdifferent  races  of  pei>ple  tlie  Aborigines,  the  Amboy- 
nesft,  Chinese,  and  Europeans.  The  first  of  the.se  races, 
called  Horaforas,  wild  and  savage,  are  now  much  re¬ 
duced.  The  Amboynese  are  the  ilescemlauts  of  Malays, 
and  were  found  on  the  island  when  the  Portuguese  first 
landed  there:  the  greater  put  of  tliem  profess  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mohammed;  a  few  have  been  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith  by  the  Portuguese,  or  to  Luthcraiii.siii  by 
the  Dutch.  The  Chinese  settled  at  Ambo.vna  are  not 
numerous;  but  they  are  very  iu  liistrious  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  tr.iders.  Still  fewer  are  the  European  race  of  iii- 
haidtaut.s.  i  hey  are  i)rinci[ial]y  Dutch,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  ol  Dutchmen,  many  of  them  being  the  offspring  of 
Amboynese  mothers.  l*>p.  l^8,000. 

AiiiDoV'iia,  or  Amduinv,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  island,  on  the  S.E.  .side  of  the  bay  of  Biunen,  near 
Fort  Victoria,  in  3®  4U'  8.  Lat.  and  128®  75'  Lon.  It  is 
clean,  neat,  and  regularly  built,  ibp.  8,966. 
Aiiiboy'iia.  Wooti,  a  lie.iuiiful  mottled  and  curled 
wood,  varying  in  ci»lor  from  orange  to  a  chestnut- 
brown;  said  to  be  obtained  Irom  tlie piei'tisper/uaiu  In- 
dicani. —  Webster. 

Aikiboyiiese',  n.  sing  and  pi.  {G*’»g.)  The  natives, 
or  a  ii.itive,  ol  Amboyna. 

— a.  Relating  t*)  Amboyna  or  its  inliabitants. 

Aiiiboy,  t*ertii.  8oe  Pkkih  Ambjt. 

Alllbo  aes,  three  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Benin. 
Lat.  4U®  15'  N. 

Aiubra^'cius  Sinus,  a  baj’  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
Anibraci^  about  35  m.  long,  narrow  at  the  entrance, 
but  within,  about  12  m.  in  breadth. 

Aiii'breate,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  ambreic  acid  with  a  base. 

Aiubre'ic  Acitl.  {Client.)  Obtained  by  heating  am- 
breine  with  nitric  acid,  in  yellow  or  white  plates  or 


masses,  having  a  peculiar  odor.  It  reddens  litmus. 
Solid  at  212®,  it  forms  salts  witli  bases.  It  is  used  as  a 
perfume  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Composition  uncertain. 

Alil'breine,  n.  [Fr.j  {CUem.)  Colorless  needles,  a 
white,  brilliant,  insipid  soliil,  with  an  agreeable  smell; 
obtained  by  dige.xting  ambergris  with  Imt  alcohol.  It 
distils  without  alteration.  Comp.  C.  83*37,  H.  13*32, 
O.  3*31. 

Ani'brim,  one  of  the  i.slands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean :  Lat.  60®  9'  30"  8. ;  Lou,  lo7®  5'  E.  It  is  about 
50  m.  in  circumference. 

Ambr£z',  a  small  African  kingdom,  S.  of  Guinea,  with 
a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  month  of  the  Ambriz 
river,  70  ui.  N,  of  Loaiido.  It  lias  an  extensive  trade  in 
gums,  ivory,  &c.  Cap.  Quebrauza. 

Ambriz',  a  town  of  S.  Atrica,  prov  of  Angola,  btdong- 
ing  to  the  Portuguese.  A  Catholic  cliurch  has  lately 
been  built  at  tliis  jilace. 

Aiiibrizetfe',  a  small  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  South 
Guinea,  between  the  river.s  Congo  and  Ambrizette,  With 
a  town  on  the  .\tlantic,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Ambriz. 

Ambro'oia.  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Epirus,  near  the 
Aclieroii,  the  residence  of  king  Pyrrhus.  Augustus,  after 
tiie  I'attle  of  Actiuin,  called  it  Nicopolis. 

Ainbroix',  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Gard, 
11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Alais.  Pop.  4,060. 

A9iil>ro'iiei>(,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul,  who  lived  near 
the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Provence.  Tliey  ac¬ 
companied  theCimbri  and  Teutones  iu  their  invasion  of 
the  Roman  territories,  and  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter  by  Mariii.s,  101  b.  c.  'J’heir  women,  after  a 
futile  attack  upon  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  follow¬ 
ing  iu  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  offered  to  yield  on  the 
ccnditioii  that  their  chattily  should  he  preserved.  This 
proposition  being  rejected,  they  first  slew  all  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  tlien  themselves. 

Ain'broso,  St.,  tlie  son  of  a  praetorian  prefect  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Narboiieiisis,  who  became  governor  of  Liguria  ami 
iEinilia,  and  in  374  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Milan,  after  a  contest  between  the  Arians  and  Catholics 
In  383,  he  was  deputed  by  the  emperor  Valentiuian  to 
prevail  upon  the  tyrant  Maximus  not  to  enter  Italy, 
and  was  successful  in  his  misaion.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  Maximus  entered  Italy,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  entered  Milan  in  triumph. 
Valentinian  sought  refuge  with  Theodosius,  who  de¬ 
feated  Maximus,  ami  restored  the  fugitive  monarch  to 
his  throne.  While  Theodosius  was  iu  Italy,  an  insur¬ 
rection  arose  in  Thessalonica,  iu  which  the  emperor’s 
lieutenant  was  slain.  Theodosius,  out  of  revenge,  put 
to  death  a  great  number  of  people  in  cold  blood ;  soon 
after  this  massacre  he  came  to  Milan,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  great  church,  when  he  was  met  on  its  thresh¬ 
old  by  Ambrose,  who  refused  him  admittance  us  a 
homicide;  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  afterward,  and 
upon  Ills  showing  tokens  of  repentance,  that  the  prelate 
would  admit  him  to  Christian  commimioii.  B.  at  Treves, 
340;  D.  397.  Tlie  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Am¬ 
brose  is  that  of  Paris,  in  2  vols.  foL,  1691.  He  composed 
that  noble  liymn.  Tc  Deum  laiuiamus. 

AiiiT>r054C,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on 
Rogue  river,  about  10  m.  N.N.IV.  of  Jacksonville. 

Ambro'oia.  7i.  [Gr.  from  a»j6rosios immortal.]  {Myth.) 
Festivals  held  in  lionor  of  Bacchus  in  cities  of  Greece, 
tiie  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Homans.  'Ihe  food  of 
the  gods  Wius  calleil  Ambrosia.,  and  their  drink  Nectar. 
It  liail  the  power  of  bestowing  immortality  on  those  who 
ate  of  it.  It  was  sweeter  than  honey,  ami  of  a  most  odo¬ 
riferous  smell.  Ithud  also  the  powerof  healing  wounds. 
Apollo,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  saves  8arpedon  s  b()dy  Irom 
putrefaction  by  rubbing  it  with  ambrosia:  and  Venus 
heals  the  wounds  of  her  son,  iu  the  .<Eneid  of  Virgil, 
with  the  same. 

{Bat.)  A  gen.  of  the  ord.  Asteracece.  They  are  her¬ 
baceous  plants  with  mostly  t)pposite  leaves,  and  un¬ 
sightly  flowers.  The  species  hog-weed  {A.  artemisies’- 
folia)  is  a  common  ami  trouble.^olae  weed  of  the  gar¬ 
dens,  fields,  &c.  It  gives  in  Aug.  and  S<*pt.  barren 
flowers,  small,  green  in  terminal  racemes:  the  fertile 
one.s  settle  about  the  axils  of  the  uj)per  leaves. 

Aiilbro'sift.,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

Ainbro'sial.  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  ambrosia;  fragrant;  ilelicioiis:  dele,  table. 

Aiaibro’sializc,  u.  a.  To  render  ambrosial,  (r.) 

Aiiibro'sialiy.  adw  la  an  ambrosial  manner. 

Anibro'^ian^  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  ambro¬ 
sia. —  Pertaining  to  8t.  Ambrose. 

Ambrosian  chant.  The  choral  music  introduced  by  St. 
Ambrose  from  the  Eastern  into  the  Western  church.  It 
was  superseded  by  the  Gregorian  chant  about  the  year  600. 

Anthro-<ion  lilrrary.  See  Milan. 

Anibro'sitt^  Anro'lianus,  king  of  the  Bretons. 
11  ‘  came  from  Armorica  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  wlio  had  been  inviteil  over:  and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  was  vested  iu  him.  D. 
508. 

Ain'brotype,  n.  [Gr.  amhrntos,  immortal,  and  typo.^, 
impressiiui.l  {Photog.)  A  jdcttire  taken  on  a  plate  of 
prepanal  glass,  in  which  the  liglits  an*  reiiresented  on 
silver,  and  the  shades  are  j»ro<inceiI  by  a  dark  background 
visible  through  the  unsilvereil  portions  of  the  glass. 

Am'bry,  n.  [O.  Fr.  ambrey.)  A  place  in  whicli  are  depos- 
ite<l  all  utensils  necessary  for  housekeeping.  —  In  the 
ancient  abbeys  an*!  priories  there  existed  an  office  under 
this  denomination,  wherein  were  laid  up  all  charities  for 
the  poor. 

Aiiibrys'9in<4.  (^nc.  Geogi)  A  city  of  Phocis.  destroyed 
by  the  Amphictyone.  rebuilt  and  fortifieil  by  the  The- 
lians  before  the  battle  of  Chasronea,  and  taken  by 
Quintus  Flamiuius  in  the  Macedonian  war.  Its  ruins 
may  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Dystomo. 


Aiii1>!9-jico',  n.  [Lat.  anibo, l>oth,  and  aci*’,  q.T.J  A  dotible 
ace,  two  aces  turned  up  at  the  same  time  by  two  dice. 
Webster. 

Anibiilm'Ja^,  or  AMBUBUiE,  dissolute  women  of  Syria, 
resembling  tlie  modern  alme,  wlio  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  festivals  and  public  assemblies  of 
Rome,  as  miiislrels.  Their  name  is  derived  cither  from 
the  Syriac  word  abub,  a  flute,  or  from  a//i,  round,  and 
Bai(v,  the  place  which  tliey  generally  frequented. 

Aiiibula'cra,  7t.pl.  [Lat.a//<5«/Z«(TMw,an  alley.]  (Zool.) 
Prominences  or  perforations  in  the  shell  of  the  ^hinus, 
or  sea-urchin,  from  whicli  extend  tlie  tentacles  or  spines 
used  for  prehension  or  locomotion.  —  I>ana. 

Ainbilla'c]*al^  a.  Belonging  to  ambulacra. 

Am'balanee^  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  flying  hospital,  so 
organized  as  to  follow  an  army  in  its  movements,  and 
intended  to  succor  the  woumleil  with  all  haste.— A  two 
or  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  the  w’ounded  from 
the  field;  called  also  ambulance  cai-t. 

Am'bulant«  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  ambulare,  to  walk.]  Mov¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place. 

Aiiibula'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  ambulation.]  The  act  of  walk¬ 
ing.  (R.) 

Am'bulator,  n.  One  who  walks  about. 

(Sure.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  distances; 
called  also  perambulator. 

Ani'biilatory,  a.  [Fr.  amhulatine,  from  Lat.  ambula^ 
toHus.]  That  wliich  has  the  power  or  faculty  of  walk¬ 
ing;  an  ambulatory  animal.  —  That  which  hajipens 
during  a  journey  or  walk.  (R.) 

“Re  wfts  *ent  to  conduct  hither  the  princess  Maria,  of  whom  hi* 
majesty  had  au  ambulatory  view  iu  her  travels.”  —  H'yfton. 

— Movable;  as,  an  aw  twlafory  court :  a  court  which  moves 
from  place  to  place  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 

{Law.)  Movable;  changeable;  that  which  is  not  fixed. 

Ani'bury,  n.  See  Anbury. 

Anibuj^eade'y  «•  [Fr.  ambuscade;  Jj.Jjat.  emhoscata; 
It.  imboscata ;  Sp.  eruboi-cada;  0.  8p.  embosquesj  from 
a  wood.]  Literally,  in  the  woods.  (M:/.)  A  place 
where  soldiers  may  lie  concealed,  till  they  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  surprise  the  enemy; — an  ambush.  The 
purpose  of  an  ambuscade  may  be  to  capture  a  i>o8t,  a 
cantonment,  a  patrol,  a  drove  of  cattle,  ora  convoy  of 
military  stores  or  merchandise ;  or  to  seize  upon  .some  of 
the  inliabitants,  especially  an  important  personage;  also, 
to  niakeareconnoissance ;  or,  again,  to  fall  upon  a  troop, 
which  18  either  upon  a  march,  or  already  engaged  iu  a 
combat. 

Anibn59ca'do*  n.  Same  as  Ambuscade,  (o.) 

Am'bu^li,  71.  |Fr.  from  en,  in,  and  bois,i\  wood.]  Any 
mode  of  concealment  adopted  fur  purposes  of  stratagem ; 
applied  bidh  in  tlio  literal  and  metaphorical  sense. 

— V.  a.  To  place  in  ambush. 

— r.  n.  To  lie  insidiously  hidden. 

Am'bw^iiliod,  p.  a.  i’laced  in  ambush. 

AmbiQS'tioii,  7i.  [Lat.  ambuslio.]  A  burn  or  scald. 

Aiiiebo'aii.  8oe  Amiebevn. 

Ameer',  7i.  See  Emir. 

A'ineillioii,  Hubert  Pascal,  a  learned  Frenchman,  b. 
1730;  author  of  the  History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Egyptians  under  the  Ptolemies.  D.  1811. 

Abii'cI,  71.  See  Enamel. 

Ainelan'cliier,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Jbwo- 
cece.  The  A.  caytadensis  i.s  a  small  tree  or  shrub  rarely 
exceeding  35  feet  in  height,  found  in  woods  in  the 
United  States.  Its  flowers,  large,  white,  in  terminal 
racemes,  appearing  iu  April  and  May,  render  the  tree 


Fig.  101.  —  AMELAXCHIER  CANADENSIS. 
1  and  2.  Flower  aud  fruit — natural  size. 


quite  conspicuous  in  the  yet  naked  forest.  The  fruit, 
ripe  iu  June,  is  not  to  be  despl.sed,  either  wlien  eaten  in 
a  raw  state,  or  cooked  in  tarts,  ]>ie8,  and  puddings. 

Am'el-oorii,  n.  A  species  of  corn  used  for  making 
starch. — .Smart. 

Am'olos.  {Myth.)  A  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no  ves¬ 
sel  c«»uld  contain. 

Amelia,  tin*  wife  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who,  at 
an  early  age.  lost  lier  lui.sband,  hut  managed  to  preserve 
her  little  State  intaet  duringsume  of  the  most  troublous 
times  of  the  Continental  wars.  She  resided  in  tiie  city 
of  Weimar,  ainl  invited  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  to  her  capital.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  and 
Goetlie  settled  liere,  and  enjoyed  her  patronage  as  well 
as  lier  society.  D.  18u7. 

Amo'lia.  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Perugia,  23  m.  S.W. 
of  Spoleto.  It  is  the  anc  Ameria,  one  of  the  nn»st  con¬ 
siderable  and  ancient  cities  of  Umbria.  Pop.  7.024. 

Amelia,  an  island  on  the  N  E.  coast  of  Florida,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel ;  40  in.  N. 
of  St.  Augustine,  between  St.  Mary’s  and  Nas.sau  rivers, 
Lat.  300  2S'  N.  It  is  20  m.  in  length,  by  2  m.  in  breadth, 
and  is  fertile.  Chief  town,  Fernandina. 

Aine'lia.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co ,  in 
tavia  township,  25  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Cincinnati. 
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^ORTH  America,  one  of  the  great  land  masses  of  the  globe,  only  ex¬ 
celled  in  area  by  Asia  and  Africa,  extends  from  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Panama,  by  which  it  is  united  to  South  America,  northward  toward  the 
Pole.  IJie  c^Aincntal  portion  terminates  by  the  IJoothia  Peninsula  at 
latitude  71  50  iS,  and  an  extensive  archipelago  extends  thence  to  an 
unknown  distance  nearer  the  Pole.  The  total  length  from  Panama  to 
Boothia  Point  is  5,200  miles.  The  continent  extends  from  Cape  Charles, 
in  longitu.le  55=’  30'  W,  to  Alaska  Peninsula,  163“  W,  a  distance  of 
about  4,350  miles.  On  the  eastern  side  adjoin  immense  insular  exten- 
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sions--West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland,  &c.,  the  lattoi 
reaching  to  the  13th  meridian  ol  W  longitude.  The  area  of  this 
immense  continent  can  only  be  rouglily  estimated,  probably  about 
8,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  that  of  Europe,  or  more  than 
gth  ol  the  entire  land  ol  the  globe.  Population  extremely  sparse,  show¬ 
ing  an  average  of  persons  per  square  mile. 

Scale  of  Nlap  380  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  comprising  171 
times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  of  Map  of  England.” 
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L 

h 

Reliance,  Fort, 

Brit.  America 

K 

c 

Grand  Haven, 

United  States  M 

e 

Michaelovski, 

Alaska  D 

c 

Resolution,  Fort, 

Brit.  America 

I 

c 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

Michigan  City, 

United  States 

M 

e 

Richmond, 

Canada 

N 

e 

12,854 

United  States  I 

e 

Milleiigeville. 

United  States 

M 

f 

Richmond,  51,038 

United  States 

N 

f 

Greytown,  or  San  Juan,  Nicaragua  M 

h 

Milwaukee,  71,440 

United  States 

M 

e 

Rigoulette, 

Labrador 

P 

d 

Guadalajara,  70,000 

Mexico  K 

g 

Miniatitlan, 

Mexico 

L 

h 

Rochester,  62,386 

United  States 

N 

e 

Guanacasto, 

Costa  Rica  M 

h 

Mobile,  32,034 

United  States 

M 

f 

Rocky  Mountain  House,  Brit.  America 

I 

d 

Guanajuato,  63,000 

Mexico  K 

g 

Monterey,  13,500 

Mexico 

K 

g 

Rosario, 

Mexico 

K 

g 

Guatemala,  40,000 

Guatemala  L 

h 

Monterey, 

United  States 

H 

f 

Ruby  City, 

United  States 

I 

e 

Guay  mas. 

Mexico  I 

g 

Montgomery,  10,588 

United  States 

M 

f 

Rupert  House, 

E.  Main 

N 

d 

Guinea, 

United  States  L 

f 

Montpelier,  3,023 

United  States 

N 

e 

Sabine  City, 

United  States 

L 

g 

Halifax,  25,582 

Nova  Scotia  0 

e 

Montreal,  107,225 

Canada 

N 

e 

Sachertelontin, 

Alaska  E 

c 

Halkett,  Fort,  26,716 

Brit.  America  H 

d 

Morelia,  25,000 

Mexico 

K 

h 

Sacramento,  16,283 

United  States 

H 

f 

Hamilton,  26,716 

Canada  M 

e 

Nain, 

Labrador 

0 

d 

Saguala  Grande, 

Cuba 

N 

g 

Hannah  Bay  House, 

E.  Main  N 

d 

Nanaimo  Harb. 

Vancouver 

H 

e 

St.  Anne, 

Canada  0 

e 

Harrisburg,  23,109 

United  States  N 

e 

Nappa.sok, 

Greenland 

P 

c 

St.  Augustine, 

United  States 

M 

g 

Hartford,  -37,180 

United  States  N 

e 

Nashville,  25,865 

United  State.s 

M 

f 

St.  John,  28.988  New  Brunswick 

0 

e 

Havana,  or  The  Havannah  (//a- 

Nassau,  7,000 

V\’.  Indies 

N 

g 

St.  John's,  30,476 

Newfoundland  P 

e 

bana)  (1863),  205,676 

Cap.  of  Cuba  M 

g 

Natalgat, 

Alaska 

F 

c 

St.  Louis,  310,864 

United  States 

L 

f 

Hebron, 

Labrador  0 

d 

Natchez, 

United  States 

L 

f 

St.  Paul,  20,031 

United  States 

L 

e 

Holguin, 

Cuba  N 

g 

Natchitoches, 

Unit  'd  States 

L 

f 

St.  Stephen’s, 

United  States 

M 

f 

Holsteinborg, 

Greenland  P 

c 

Nebraska, 

United  States 

L 

e 

Salamanca, 

Mexico 

K 

g 

Hopedale, 

Labrador  P 

d 

Nelson  Fort, 

Brit,  .\merica 

L 

.1 

Salem,  1,139 

United  States 

H 

e 

Houston,  9,389 

United  States  L 

g 

Neosho, 

United  States 

L 

f 

Saltillo,  8,105 

Mexico 

K 

g 

Indianopoli.s,  48,244 

United  States  M 

f 

New  Archangel,  or  Sitka,  Alaska  G 

d 

Samana, 

Haiti 

0 

li 

Iowa  City, 

United  States  L 

e 

Newbern, 

Llnited  States 

N 

f 

San  Bartonico, 

Mexico 

K 

g 

Isamal, 

Mexico  M 

g 

Newcastle, 

New  Brunswick 

0 

e 

San  Bernardino, 

United  States 

I 

f 

Ist.apa, 

Guatemala  L 

h 

Newhaven,  .50,840 

United  States 

N 

e 

San  Bias, 

Mexico 

K 

cr 

Iteplik, 

Greenland  0 

b 

New  Madrid, 

United  States 

L 

f 

San  Christoval,  10.475 

Mexico 

L 

h 

Jackson,  4,234 

United  States  M 

f 

New  Orleans,  191,418 

United  States 

L 

or 

rt 

San  Diego, 

United  States 

1 

f 

San  Domingo,  Haiti  0 

Sandusky,  13,000  United  States  M 
San  Francisco.  149,473  United  States  H 
San  Jose,  25,000 
San  Jose  de  Parral, 

San  Juan,  30,000 
San  Juan  Bauti.sta,  6,000 
San  Juan,  or  Greytown, 

San  Juan  del  Rio, 

San  Juan  del  Rio, 

San  Louis  Obispo, 


San  Luis  Potosi,  33,581 
Santa  Barbara, 

Santa  Fe,  4,765 
Santa  Rosa, 

San  Thonia, 


Costa  Rica  M 
Mexico  K 
Puerto  Rico  0 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Mexico 
Mexico 
United  States 
Mexico 
United  States  I 
United  States  K 
Mexico  K 
Guatemala  M 


Santiago  de  Cuba  (1861),  36,752  Cuba  N 


Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
Savannah,  28,2-35 
Severn  Fort, 
Shreveport, 
Simpson,  Fort, 
Simpson,  Fort, 


United  States  M 
United  States  M 
Brit.  America  M 
United  States  L 
Brit.  America  H 
Brit.  Columbia  H 


Sinaloa,  or  Cinaloa,  10,000  Mexico  K 
Sioux,  United  States  L 

Sitka,  or  New  Archangel, 

Cap.  of  Territory, 

Sizal, 

Sombrerete, 

Sonora, 

Spanish  Town,  6,000 
Springfield,  17,364 


Stockton,  10,066 
Sydney, 

Sjracuse,  43,051 
Taleqiiah, 
Tallahassee,  2,023 


Mexico 
Jamaica 
United  States 
United  States 
Cape  Breton  1. 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 


Ala.ska  G 
Mexico  M 
Mexico  K 
I 

N 
M 
H 


Tampico  de  Tamaulipas,  15,000  Mexico 
Tegucigalpa,  12,0(10  Honduras 

Tehuacan,  12,000  Mexico 

Tehuantepec,  Mexico 

Tepio,  Mexico  K 

Three  Rivers,  8,414  Canada  N 


Tilapa, 

Tixtlaii,  6,500 
Todos  Santos, 

Toluca,  12.000, 
Topeca,  5,790 
Toronto,  56,092 
Trenton,  20,228 
Tresnillo, 

Trinidad, 

Trinity, 

Tucson, 

Tuscaloosa,  3,224 
Tuvak, 

Tuxpan, 

Unalachleet, 

Union,  Fort, 
Upernavik, 

Ures,  7,000 
Valladolid, 

Valle, 

Valverde, 

Vera  Cruz,  10,000 
Vicksburg.  12,443 
Victoria  Ciudad,  6,164 
Victori.a, 

Victoria,  6,000 
Virginia,  867 
Vittoria, 

Walla  Walla,  Fort, 
Washington, 


Mexico 
Mexico 
Lower  California 
Mexico 
United  States 
Canada 
United  States 


Washington,  109,199,  Cap. 


Cuba 
Newfoundland 
United  States 
United  States 
Labrador 
Mexico 
Alaska 
United  States 
Greenland 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 
United  States 
Mexico 
United  States 
Mexico 
United  States 
Vancouver  H 
United  States  I 
Mexico  L 
United  States  I 
United  States  L 


Washita,  Fort, 
Whale  River  House, 
Wheeling,  19,280 
Wilmington, 

Yal-,  J’ort, 

Yankton,  737 
York,  Fort, 

Yucoii,  Fort, 
Zacateca.s,  15,427 
Zamora, 


U.  S. 


United  States 
E.  Main 
United  States 


United  States  N 


Brit,  Columbia 
United  States 
Brit.  America 
Alaska 
Mexico 
Mexico 


Mexico  K  g 


RIVERS. 


Alabama,  R.,  600  m. 

Albany,  R. 

Altamaha  R. 

Appalachioola,  R. 

Arkans.as,  R.,  2,170  m. 

Assiniboine,  R. .  440  m, 

A-s,souri,  Souris,  or  Mou.se 
R.,  560  m.  Brit.  .America 

Athabasca,  R.,  760  m.  Brit,  .America 
Atna,  or  Copper  R., 

350  m. 

Attahw.ahpi.skat,  R. 

Au  Liards,  R.,  650  m. 

Back,  or  Great  Fish  R., 

230  m.  Brit.  America 

Back’s  Western  R.  Brit.  America 

Balsv.s,  Rio,  340  ni.  Mexico 

Battle  R.  Brit.  America 

Beaver  R.  Brit.  America 

Big  Horn  R.  United  States 

Blewfields,  R.  Nicaragua 

Bow  R.  Brit.  America 

Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Bio 
Grande,  1,800  m.  -  United  States 
Brazos,  R.,  900  m.  United  States 


LTnited  States 
Brit.  .America 
United  State.s 
United  States 
United  States 
Brit.  .America 


Alaska 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 


M  f 
M  (1 
M  f 
M  g 
L  f 
L  d 


F  c 
M  d 
H  c 


K  e 
M  h 
I  d 

K  g 
L  f 


Galling,  or  Qui  Appelle 

R.,  280  m.  Brit.  America  K 

Canadian  R.,  800  m.  United  States  K 
Caniapuscaw,  or  Koksoak 

R.,  400  m.  Labrador  0 

Chattahoochee  R.  United  State.s  M 

Choncho.s,  Rio,  Mexico  K 

Churchill,  Missinnippi,  or 
English  R.,  1,080  m.  Brit.  America  K 
Cimarron,  or  Red  Fork  of 
.Arkansas  R.  Uniteil  State.s  K 

Clyde,  R.  (Bay),  Baffin  Land  0 

Clark  R.  United  States  I 

Colorado,  Rio,  1,100  m.  United  States  I 

Colorado,  R.,  600  m.  United  States  L 

Columbia,  or  Oregon  R., 

1,200  m.  Brit.  Columbia  I 

Colville  R.  Alaska  E 

Connecticut  R.,  410  m.  United  States  N 
Copper,  or  Atna  R. ,  350  ra.  Alaska  F 
Coppermine  R.,  250  m.  Brit.  America  I 
Cumberland  R.,  bOO  m.  United  States  M 
Delaware  R.,  820  m.  United  States  N 
Ea.st  Main,  or  Slude  R. , 

500  m. 


Brit.  America  N  d 


Engli.sh,  Churchill,  or  Missinnippi 

R.,  1,080  m.  Brit.  America  K  d 

Equan,  R.  Brit,  America  M  d 

Finlay,  R.  Brit.  America  H  d 

Finlay,son  R.  Brit.  America  G  c 

Fi.sh  (Great),  or  Back  R.  Brit.  America  L  c 

Frances,  or  Stekin  R.  Stekin  H  d 

Fraser  R,,  740  m.  Brit.  Columbia  H  d 
Frio,  Rio,  United  States  L  g 

Gila,  Rio,  520  m.  United  States  I  f 

Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del 

Norte,  1,800  m.  United  States  K  f 
Great  Fish,  or  Back  R., 

2-30  m.  Brit.  .America  L  c 

Green  R.,  or  Rio 

Verde,  United  States  I  f 

Hay  R.  Brit.  America  I  d 

Hondo,  R.  Belize  M  h 

Hudson,  R.,  300  m.  United  States 

Humboldt  R.  United  States 

Illinois  R.,  320  m.  United  States 

James  R.,  300  m.  United  St.ates 

Jaques,  R.  a,  United  States 

Klamath  R.  United  States  H  e 

Kok.  R.  .  Alaska  E  c 


Koksoak,  or  Caniapuscaw 
R.,  400  m.  Labrador  0  d 

Kouskokvim  R.,  700  m.  Alaska  E  c 

Kowak,  R,  Alaska  E  o 

Kwichpak,  Yucon,  or  Felly 
R.,  1,650  m.  Alaska  E  c 

Lewis  Fork,  or  Snake  R., 

850  m.  United  States  I  e 

Lewis  R.  Brit.  America  G  c 

Liards,  R.  au,  Stekin  H  c 

Mackenzie  R.,  960  m.  from 
Great  Slave  Lake,  or 
2,300  from  Source  of 
Feace  R.  Brit.  America  H  c 

Milk  R.  United  States  K  a 

Minnesota,  or  St.  Feter’s 
R. ,  300  m.  United  States  L  a 

Missinnippi,  Churchill,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  R.,  1,080  111.  Brit.  America  K  d 
Mississippi  R.,  1,330  m.  to 
its  junction  with  Missouri,  ' 

2,640  ni.  to  the  G.  of 
Mexico,,  ‘  United  States  L  e 

Mississippi  Mouths,  United  States  M  g 

Mi.ssour  R.,  Little,  United  States  K  e 
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Missouri  R.,  3,096,  or  4,382  m. 
with  the  lower  Mississippi, 
forming  the  longest  river  in 
the  world.  Area  of  basin, 
1,244,000  sq.  m.  United  States 

Mobile  R.  United  States 

Moisd  R.,  260  na.  Canada 

Moose  R.,  300  m.  Brit.  America 

Mountain  Men  R.  Alaska 

Mouse.  Assouri,  or  Souri.s 
R. ,  560  m.  Brit.  America 

Neiiraska,  or  Platte  R., 

980  m.  United  States 

Nekson  R.,  400  m.,  or  1,510 
with  Saskatchewan  R.  Brit.  America 
Neuse  R.  United  States 

Niagara  R,3.5  m.,  and  Falls 

163  ft.  Canada 

Niolirarah  R,  United  States 

North  Fork  of  Canadian  R. 

United  States 
Nueces,  Rio,  United  States 

Nu-na-Tak,  R,  Alaska 

Ohio  R.,  975  in.  United  States 

Oregon,  or  Columbia  R., 

1,200  m.  United  States 

Osage  R.,  340  m.  United  States 

Ottawa,  R.,  460  m.  Canada 


K  e 
M  g 
0  d 
M  d 
E  c 

K  e 

K  e 

L  d 
N  f 

N  e 
K  e 

K  f 
L  g 
I)  c 
M  f 

H  e 
L  f 
N  e 


Pawnee,  or  Republican 
400  m. 

Peace  R.,  7.50  m. 

Pecos,  Rio,  550  m. 

Peel  R. 

Pelly,  Kwitchpak,  or  Y 
R.,  1,650  m. 
Petchekupan,  R. 

Platte,  or  Nebraska  R., 
980  m. 

Porcupine,  or  Rat  R. 
Potomac  R.,  550  m. 
Qui-Appelle,  or  Calling 
280  m. 

Rat,  or  Porcupine  R. 
Red  R.,  1,200  in. 

Red  R.  of  the  North, 
300  m. 

Red  Deer  R. 

Red  Fork  of  Arkans.as, 

.  arron  R. 

Republican,  or  Pawnee 
400  m. 

Roanoke  R.,  300  m. 
Ru}>ert  R. 

Sabine  R.,  160  m. 
Sacramento  R.,  480  m. 
Saguenay,  R.,  225  m. 


Fork, 

United  States 
Brit.  America 
United  States 
Brit.  America 
ucon 

Alaska 

Labrador 

United  States 
Ala.ska 
United  States 
R., 

Brit.  America 
Alaska 
United  States 

Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
or  Cim- 
United  States 
R., 

United  States 
United  Sr-ates 
Brit.  America 
United  States 
United  States 
Canada 


L  f 
I  d 
K  f 
G  c 

G  c 
0  d 

K  e 
G  c 
N  f 

K  d 
c 
f 


K  f 

K  f 
N  f 
N  d 
L  f 
H  f 
N  e 


St  John,  R.,  490  m.  Canada 

St  John’s  R.  United  States 

St  Lawrence.  R.  Length  from  L. 

Ontario,  750  m.  ;  entire  length, 
2,150  m.  ;  area  of  basin,  297,000 
sipiare  m.  Can.ada 

St  Louis  R.  ,  United  States 

St  Maurice,  R.  240  m.  Canada 

St  Peter’s,  or  Minnesota, 

R. ,  300  m.  United  States 

Salmon  Pw.  United  States 

San  Juan,  Rio,  95  m.  Nicaragua 

Santander,  Rio,  340  m.  Mexico 

Santee,  R.  United  States 

Santiago,  Rio,  5.50  rn.  Mexico 

Saskatchewan  R.,  1,060  m.,  or 
1,510  with  Nelson  R.  Brit.  America 


Savann.ah  R. ,  450  m. 
Seal  R. 

Severn  R.,  350  m. 
Shyenne  R. 

Simpson  R. 

Sioux  R. 

Slave  R.,  220  m. 

Slude,  or  East  Maine  R. 
Smoky  Hill  Fort, 


United  Stales 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
United  States 
Stekin 
United  States 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
United  States 


0  e 
M  g 


0  e 
L  e 
N  e 

L  e 
1  e 
M  h 
L  g 
N  f 
K  g 

K  d 
M  f 


L  d 
L  d 
K  e 
H  d 
L  e 
I  c 
N  d 
L  f 


Snake  R.,  or  Lewis  Fork, 
850  U2. 


United  States  I  e 


Souris,  Assouri,  or  Mouse 

R.,  560  m.  Brit.  America 

Stekin,  or  Fr.ances  R.  Stekin 

Stuart  B..  Brit.  Columbia 

Sushina  R.  Ala.ska 

Suwanee  R.  United  States 

Swan  R.  Brit.  America 

Tennessee  R.,  1,100  m.  United  States 
Thompson  R.  Brit.  Columbia 

3’into,  Rio,  Honduras 

Trinity  R.  United  States 

Verde,  Rio,  or  Green  R.  United  States 


K  9 
G  d 
H  d 
F  c 
M  g 
K  d 


Wabash  R.,  500  m. 
Wager  R. 

Washita  R. 
Wee-ni.sk,  R. 
Whale  R. 

Whale  R.,  Little, 
Whale  R.,  Great, 
White  Earth  R,. 


United  States 
Brit.  America 
United  States 
Brit.  America 
Labrador 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
United  States 


Winnijieg  R.,  160  m.,  or 
430  from  source,  Brit.  America 
Wisconsin,  R.,  270  m.  United  States 
Yaqui,  Rio,  Mexico 

Yellow  Stone  R.,  700  m.  United  States 
Yucon,  Kwichpak,  or  Pelly 


M  h 


M  d 
0  d 
N  d 
N  d 


K  9 

L  d 
M  e 
K  g 
K  e 


R.,  1,650  m. 


Alaska  F  c 


LAKES. 


Abbitibbo  L.  Brit.  America 

Ashwauipi,  L.  Labrador  Peninsula 
Asklokasumish  L.  Labrador  Peninsula 
Athabasc.a,  L.,  2.30  m.  long, 
average  breadth  20  m. 

British  America 
Aylmer  L.  Brit.  America 

Bear  L.,  Gre.at.  area  14,000 
sq.  m.,  alt.  230  ft.  Brit.  America 

Buffalo  L.  Brit.  America 

Buffalo  L.  Brit.  America 

Caniapuscaw  L.  Labrador  Peninsular 
C.art.ago  L.  llomluras 

Cat  L.  Brit.  America 

Champlain,  L.,  area  600  sq.  m., 

alt.  20  ft.  United  States 

Chapala  L.,  50  ni.  long,  Mexico 

Cheleghoff  L.  Alaska 

Chiriqui  L.  Panama 

Clear  Water  L.  Labrador  Peninsula 


N  e 
0  d 
N  d 


K  d 
K  c 

II  c 
K  d 
I  d 
0  d 
M  h 
L  d 

N  e 
K  g 
E  d 
e 
d 


Cliiitnu  Golden  L. 
Deet  L. 

Devil’s  L. 
Dubennt  L. 

Dulce,  Golfo, 


Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
United  States 
Brit.  America 
Guatemala 


M 

N 

K  c 
K  d 
h  e 
K  c 
M  h 


Erie,  L.,  area  9,500  sq.  m.,  _ 

alt.  566  ft.  Canada  and  D.  States 
Esquimaux,  L.  Brit.  America 

Flat  Bow,  L.  Columbia 

Frances  L.  Stekin 

Garry  L.  Brit.  America 

George  L.  United  States 

Goo.se  L.  United  States 

Grand  L.  Canada 

Great  Bear  L.,  area  14,000 
sq.  m.,  alt.  231)  ft.  Brit.  A.nerica 
Great  Salt  L.,  75  in.  long  by  40  in.  U.  S. 
Great  Slave  L.,  330  m.  long 
by  1 6  in.  Brit.  America 

Huron.  L..  area  25,000  sq.  m., 
alt.  578  ft.  Canada  and  U.  States 
India  L.  Brit.  America 

rt.asca,  L..  alt.  1,575  ft.  United  States 
Kennedy  L.,  70  m.  long 
by  ,30  m.  Baffin  Land 

La  Crosse  L.  Brit.  America 

Leaf  L.  Labrador  Peninsula 


Lesser  Slave  L. 
Lined  L,,  North, 
MacDougal,  L. 


Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 


H  c 

I  e 

I  e 

M  e 
L  d 
L  e 


Managua,  L.,  50  m.  long 
by  25  m. 

Manitolia,  L.,  120  m. 

long  by  25  m.  Brit.  America 

Martin  L.  Brit.  America 

Methy  L.  Brit.  America 

Michig.an,  L.,  area  22,400 
sq.  m.,  alt.  574  ft.  United  States 
Mi.sta.s.sinne  L.  Labrador  Peninsula 

Nelson  L.  Brit.  America 

Nicar.agua,  L.,  110  m.  long 
by  35  m.,  alt.  128  ft.  Nicaragua 

Nipigon  L.  Canada 

Nipissiiig,  L.,  .50  m.  long  by 
14  m.,  alt.  647  ft.  Can.ada 

Nitcliequon  L.  Labrador  Peninsula 

North  Lined  L.  Brit.  America 

Okee-cboo-bee.  L.  Florida 

Ontario,  L.,  area  600  sq.  nn, 
alt.  234  ft.  Canada  .ami  U.  States 
United  States 


Nicaragua  M  h 


L  d 
I  c 
K  d 

M  e 
N  d 
L  d 

M'li 
M  d 


Owens  L. 
Pelly,  L. 
Pepin,  L. 
Peten,  L. 
Pyramid  L. 


Brit.  America 
United  States 
Gn.ateinala 
United  States 


Rainy  L.  Brit.  America 

St  John,  L.  Canada 

St  Jo.seph,  L.  Brit.  America 

St  Peter,  L.  Canada 

Sal,  Luke,  Brit.  America 

Salt  L.,  Great,  75  m.  long 
by  40  Ill.  United  States 

Slave  L.,  Great,  Brit.  America 

Slave  L.,  Lesser,  Brit.  America 

Superior,  L.,  area  32,000 
sq.  III.,  alt.  62  ft. Canada  &  U.  States 
Tainiagua  L.  de,  Mexico 

Termiuos,  Lag.  Mexico 

Thousand  Isles,  L.  of 
the  Canada  and  U.  States 

Tlahualila,  or  del  Cayman  L.  Mexico 
Trout  L.  Brit.  America 

Tulare  L.  United  States 

Winiiepeg,  L.,  305  m.  long 
by  60  m.  Brit.  Ainerica 

Wiiiiiipegoos,  L.,  120  m. 


long  by  20  m. 
Wollaston  L. 
Woods,  L.  of  the 
Y'athkyed,  L. 


Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 
Brit.  America 


L  e 

N  e 
L  d 
N  e 
L  d 

I  e 
I  c 
I  d 

M  e 
L  g 
L  h 

N  c 
K  g 
L  d 
I  f 

L  d 

K  d 
K  <1 
L  e 
L  0 


BAYS,  ETC. 


Alaska  Strait, 

Alaska 

E 

d 

D.avis  Strait, 

Arctic  America 

N 

c 

Kanes  Open  Sea, 

P 

a 

Pelly  B. 

Arctic  America  L 

c 

Albemarle  Sound, 

United  States 

N 

f 

Davy’s  Sound, 

Greenland 

S 

h 

Kennedy  Cliamiel, 

Greenhand  0 

a 

Penny  Strait, 

Parry  Islands  L 

b 

Alison  B. 

Greenland 

P 

b 

De.ase  Strait, 

Arctic  .America 

K 

c 

Kioge  B. 

Green  l.aiid  R 

c 

Placentia  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

e 

App.alachee  B. 

United  States 

M 

g 

Delaware  B. 

United  States 

N 

f 

Knaps  B. 

Brit.  America  L 

c 

Ponce  de  Leon  B. 

Floriila  M 

g 

Ardeiicaple  Inlet, 

Greeulanil 

S 

b 

Disko  B. 

Greenland 

P 

c 

Kotzeliiie  Sound, 

Alaska  D 

c 

Ponds  B. 

Baffin  Land  N 

b 

Ascension  B. 

Y  ucatan 

M 

h 

Dixon  Entrance, 

Alaska  G 

d 

Kouloiikak  B. 

Alaska  D 

d 

Port  Bowen, 

Arctic  America  M 

I) 

Baffin  Bay, 

Arctic  Americ.a 

0 

1) 

Dolphin  and  Union  Str. 

Kou.skokviin  B. 

Alaska  D 

d 

Port  Clarence, 

Alaska  D 

c 

Banks  Strait, 

Arctic  America 

I 

b 

Arctic  America  I 

c 

Lady  Franklin  B. 

Arctic  America  N 

a 

Port  Nelson, 

Brit.  America  L 

d 

Barrow  Strait, 

Arctic  America 

L 

1) 

Dove  Bay, 

Greenland 

T 

h 

Lancaster  Sound, 

Arctic  America  M 

b 

Prince  Albert  Sound, 

Arctic  America  I 

b 

Bathui'st  InU-t, 

Brit.  Ainerica 

K 

c 

Diiloe,  Golfo, 

Cost.a  Rica 

M 

i 

Long  B. 

United  States  N 

f 

Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 

Arctic  America  I 

b 

Behring  B. 

Al.aska 

F 

d 

Eclipse  Sound, 

Arctic  America 

M 

b 

Long  Strait, 

Arctic  Ocean  B 

b 

Prince  Regent  Inlet, 

Arctic  America  L 

b 

Behring  Strait, 

D 

c 

Espiritu  .Santo,  B.  del 

Y^ucatan 

M 

h 

Lynn  Channel, 

Alaska  G 

d 

Prince  Willi.am’s  Sound,  Alaska  F 

d 

Belle  Isle,  Strait  of, 

Brit.  America 

P 

d 

Florida  Channel, 

M 

g 

MaoCliiitock  Chaiine 

,  Arctic  America  K 

b 

Puget  Sound, 

United  States  H 

e 

Bellot  Strait, 

Arctic  America 

L 

b 

Fonseca  B. 

Honduras 

M 

b 

Mackenzie  B. 

Arctic  America  G 

c 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Brit.  Columbia  H 

d 

Boothia,  Gulf  of. 

Arctic  Americ.a 

M 

c 

Fortune  B. 

Newfoundland 

P 

e 

Magdalena  B. 

Lower  California  I 

g 

Rowe’s  Welcome, 

Brit.  America  M 

c 

Btiwen,  Port, 

Arctic  America 

M 

1) 

Foster  B, 

Greenland 

T 

b 

Massacliusetts  B. 

United  States  N 

e 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  of. 

Canada  0 

e 

Bristol  B. 

Alaska 

E 

d 

Fox  Channel, 

Brit.  America 

M 

c 

Matagorda  B. 

United  States  L 

g 

Sandwich  B. 

T/<ahra(ior  P 

d 

Bute  Inlet, 

Brit.  Columbia 

H 

d 

Francis  Jo.seph  Fiord, 

Greenland 

S 

b 

Melville  B. 

Greenland  0 

b 

Samlerson’s  Hope, 

Greenland  P 

b 

Buttons  B. 

Brit.  Ainerica 

L 

d 

Franklin  B. 

Arctic  America 

H 

c 

Melville  Sound, 

Arctic  America  K 

b 

San  Francisco  B. 

United  Stirtes  H 

f 

Byam  Martin  Channel, 

Franklin  Strait, 

Arctic  America 

L 

b 

Mexico,  Gulf  of. 

L 

g 

San  Sebastian  Visaino  B.  L.  California  I 

g 

Arctic  Archipelago 

K 

b 

Frolii.sher  B. 

Brit.  America  0 

c 

Minfo  Inlet, 

Pr.  Albert  Laud  I 

b 

Satellite  B.  Prince  Patrick  I.  H 

b 

California.  Gulf  of. 

Lower  California 

I 

g 

Fnndy,  B.  of. 

Canada  0 

e 

Moller  B. 

Alaska  D 

d 

Scoresby  Sound, 

Greenland  S 

b 

Campe.achy  B. 

Mexico 

L 

h 

Fniy  and  Hecla  Str. 

Arctic  America 

M 

c 

Mona  Passage, 

West  Indies  0 

h 

Scott  Inlet, 

Baffin  Lane  N 

b 

Caribbean  Sea, 

N 

h 

Georgia,  Gulf  of. 

Brit.  Columbia 

H 

e 

Montijo  B. 

S.  America  M 

j 

Simpson  Strait, 

Arctic  America  L 

c 

Chalenr  B. 

Canada  0 

e 

Georgian  B. 

L.  Huron 

M 

e 

Mo.sqiiito  B. 

Labrador  N 

c 

Smith  B. 

Alaska  E 

b 

Charlotte  Harbour, 

United  States 

M 

g 

Glenelg  B. 

Arctic  America 

K 

b 

Mosquito  Gnlf, 

Central  America  M 

h 

Smith  S. 

Arctic  America  N 

b 

Chesapeake  B. 

United  States 

N 

f 

Green  B. 

L.  Michigan 

M 

e 

Nanaimo  Harbour, 

Vancouver  I.  H 

e 

Stroms  Fiord,  South, 

Greenland  P 

c 

Clie.sterfield  Inlet, 

Brit.  America 

L 

c 

Greenland  Sea, 

R 

c 

Nelson  Port. 

Brit.  America  L 

d 

Taiupa  B. 

Florida  M 

g 

Clarence,  Port, 

Alaska 

D 

c 

Gulf  Stream, 

N 

g 

Nicoya,  Gulf  of, 

Costa  Rica  M 

i 

Teliuantepec,  Gulf  of. 

Mexico  L 

h 

Clyde  B. 

Baffin  Land 

0 

b 

Harrison  B,iy. 

Alaska 

E 

b 

Nootka  Sound, 

Vancouver  I.  H 

e 

Trinity  B. 

Newfoundl<and  P 

e 

Collins.an  Inlet, 

Pr.  Aliiert  Land  I 

b 

Home  B. 

Baffin  Land 

0 

c 

Northumberland  Strait,  C.anada  0 

e 

Ungava  B. 

Labrador  0 

d 

Committee  B. 

Arctic  America 

M 

c 

Honduras.  Gulf  of, 

Honduras 

M 

h 

Norton  Sound, 

Ala.ska  D 

c 

United  States  Sound, 

Arctic  America  N 

b 

Conception  B. 

Newfoundland 

P 

e 

Hope’s  Advance  B. 

Lalirador 

N 

d 

Notre  Dame  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

e 

Vei  million  B. 

United  States  L 

g 

Conk  Inlet, 

Al.aska 

E 

d 

Hudson  B. 

Brit.  America 

M 

d 

Omen.ak  Fiord, 

Greenland  P 

b 

Victoria  Strait, 

Arctic  America  K 

c 

Cook  Strait, 

Alaska 

D 

c 

Hudson  Strait, 

Arctic  America 

N 

c 

Onslow  B. 

United  States  N 

f 

Wager  River, 

Brit.  America  M 

0 

Cornn.atioii  Gulf, 

Arctic  America 

I 

c 

Ingletield  Gulf, 

Greenland 

N 

b 

Open  Sea  of  K.anc, 

P 

a 

Waigat  Strait, 

Greenland  P 

b 

Coiquis  Christ!  B. 

United  .States 

L 

g 

Tnvuctnke  Inlet, 

Lalirador  P 

d 

Pamlico  Sound, 

United  States  N 

f 

White  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

d 

Ciiinberland  Sound, 

Brit,  Ainerica 

0 

c 

James  B. 

Brit.  America  M  d 

Pan.ama,  Gulf  of. 

S.  America  N 

i 

Windward  Passage, 

West  Indes  N 

h 

Cunningliaiu  Fiord, 

Greenland 

P 

c 

Jones  Sound, 

Arctic  America 

M 

b 

Peabody  B. 

Greenl.and  0 

b 

Wolstenholme  Sound, 

Greenland  0 

b 

Darien,  Gnlf  of. 

S.  America  P 

i 

Juan  de  Fuca  Strait 

Vancouver  1. 

H 

e 

Peel  Sound, 

Arctic  America  L 

b  !  Yucatan  Channel, 

M 

g 

MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 


Alleghany,  or  Appalachian  Mts., 

1,5.50  m.  long,  150  to  200  m. 
broad,  average  height  2  000 
ft.  United  States  M  f 

Athaba.sca  Pass,  Rocky  Mts.  T  d 

Baker  Mt.  Cascade  Mts.  H  e 


Beaver  Mts.  Ala.ska  F  c 

Bitter  Root  Mts.  United  States  I  e 

Black  Hills,  Rocky  Mts.  K  e 

Black  Hills  (of  the  Shyenne),  U.  States  K  e 
Blue  Mts.,  5-6,000  Jamaica  N  h 

Brown,  Mt.,  16,000  Rocky  Mts.  I  d 


Cascade  Mts.  Oregon  and  Washington  H  e 
Chigmit  Mts.  Alaska  E  c 

Chippewayan  Chain,  or  Rocky 

Mts.  H  d  &  K  g 

Clingmans  Peak,  or  Dome, 

Alleghanies  M  f 


Coast  Range,  United  States  H  f 

Colima  Volcano,  Mexico  K  h 

Crillon,  Mt,  13,500  ft  Alaska  G  d 

Eairweather,  Mt.,  volcano, 

14,708  Stekin  G  d 

Fremont  Peak  13,570  Rockv  Mts.  I  e 


4 
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Gflry.alaya,  Mt.,  11,270  ft. 
Great  or  Fremont  Basin, 


Green  Mts. 

Good,  Mt.,  11,938 
Hooker  Mt,  15,700 
Humboldt  Glacier, 
Humboldt  Mts. 


Alaska  E 
U.  States  I 


United  States  N 
Cascade  Mts.  H 
Rocky  Mts.  I 
Greenland  0 
United  States  I 


Ilyaminsk,  Mt.,  12,006  ft.  Alaska  E 
Jefferson,  Mt.  Cascade  Mts.  H 

Jorullo,  Mt.,  volcano,  4,265  Mexico  K 


Kauaiuuski  Pass, 


Rocky  Mts.  I 


Leatberor Yellow  Hd.  Pass,Rocky Mts.  T 
Llano  Estacado,  United  States  K 

Long’s  Peak,  14,0.50  Rocky  Mts.  K 
Murcliiston,  Mt.,  1.5,789  Rocky  Mts.  I 
Nelson,  Mt.,  10,000  Rocky  Mts.  I 
Olympus,  Mt.iCoast  Range,  \Va.shington  11 
Orizaba  Volcano,  17,374  .  Mexico  L 


Parry  Mt. 
Peak  Mts. 
Pelly  Mts. 
Pico  Blanco, 


Grinnell  Land  N 
Blit.  Columbia  H 
Alaska  E 
Costa  Rica  M 


Popocatepetl  Volcano,  17,783,  the 
highest  i^im.  in  N.  America,  Mexico  L  h 
Rockv  Mts.,  or  Chippewayau  _ 

ChAin, 

St  Elias  Mt.,  volcano,  14,970  Stekin  F  c 
St  Helens,  Mt.,  9,7.50  Ca.scade  Mts.  H 
Shasta,  Mt.,  15,400  Sierra  Nevada  H 


Sierra  Blanco, 
Sierra  de  la  Platta, 
Sierra  del  Cibao, 


United  States  K 
United  States  K 
Haiti  N 


Sierra  Madre,  U.  States  &  Mexico  Kf&Kg 


Sierra  Maestra,  Cuba  N 

Sierra  Nevada  (Castle  Peak, 

18,001))  United  States  H 

Spanisli  Peaks,  Sieira  Blanco  K 

Tuxtla,  Mexico  L 

Wahsatch  Mts.  United  States  1 

White  Mts.  United  States  N 

Witchita  Mts,  United  States  K 

Wotchish  Mts.  Canada  0 

Yellow  Head  or  Leather 


Pass, 


Rocky  Mts.  I  d 


ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  CAPES,  ETC. 


5.baco,  T.,  Great, 
\breojos,  Punto  de, 
Acklin  1. 

Adelair,  C. 

Afgonak  1. 
Agoomska  1. 
Akpatok  T. 

Ala-ska  Peninsula, 
Alijos  (Los),  Is. 
Ambergris  1. 
Andros  Is. 

Angeles  1. 

Anne,  C. 

Anticosti  I. 
Antilles,  Is. 
Anxiety  Point, 
Arctic  Archipelago, 
Arenas  1. 

Ayr,  North, 

Baffin  Land, 
B.ahama  L,  Great 


Bahamas  N  g 
Mexico  I  g 
B.ahamas  N  g 
Greenland  Q  c 
Alaska  E  d 
James  B.  M  d 
Labr.ador  O  c 
Alaska  E  d 
Mexico  I 
Mexico  M 
Bahamas  N 
G.  of  California  I 
United  States  N 
Canada  0 
West  Indies  N 
Alaska  F 
N.  America  I 
Mexico  L 
Baffin  Land  0 
Arctic  America  N 
Bahamas  N 


Bahamas,  or  Lucaya  Is.  (Briti.sh),  N 
Banks  Land,  '  Arctic  America  H 
Baring,  C.  Wollaston  Land  I 

Baronov.  or  Sitka  1.  Alaska  G 

Bari'ow  Point,  Ala.ska  E 

Bathurst,  C.  Brit.  America  H 

Bathurst  I.  Parry  Is.  K 

Bauld,  C.  Newfoundland  P 

Biiy  Is.  Honduras  M 

Berens  Point,  Alaska  F 

Bermeja  1.  Mexico  L 

Bernuid  is,  or  Somers  Is.  (to  Britain), 
area  46  sq.  m.,  pop.  12,000  O 

Bismark,  Cape,  Greenland  T 

Blanco,  C.  Costa  Rica  M 

Blanco,  or  Orford,  C.  United  States  H 
Boothia  Isthmus,  Boothia  L 

Boothia  Peninsula,  Arctic  America  L 
Byam  Martin  1.  Arctic  Archipelago  K 
Caicos  Is.  Bahamas  N 

California,  Lower,  Peninsula,  Mexico  I 


Canaveral,  C. 
Canso,  C. 

Cape  Breton  I. 
Carey  Is. 

Cat  I. 

Catoche,  C. 
Cayman  I.,  Great, 
Cayman  I.,  Little, 
Cerros  I. 
Chapman,  C. 
Charles,  C. 
Charles,  C. 
Charles  1. 
Chicagos  I. 
Chndleigh,  C. 
Chumagin  Is. 
Churchill,  C. 
Clavering  I. 
Coburg  I. 
Cockhum  I. 

Cod,  C. 

Coiba  I. 

Cunceptic  n,  C. 


Cornwallis  I. 
Cornwall,  North, 
Corrientes,  C. 
Cozumel  1. 

Cuba  I .  (to  Si'ain), 


Parry  Is.  L 
Brit.  America  L 
Mexico  K 
Yucatan  M 
W.  Indies  N 


Cumberland  Peninsula,  Arctic  America  0 


Dan,  C. 

Demarcation  Point, 
Desolation,  C. 

Devon,  North, 

Disko  1. 

East  Main, 

Egedes  Land, 

Eglmton  1. 

Eleuthera  1. 

Elizabeth,  C. 
Ellesmere  Land, 
Exuma,  I.,  Great, 
Farewell,  C. 

Fear,  C. 

Flattery,  C. 

Florida,  Peninsula  of, 
Florida  Reefs, 

Fox  Land, 

Franklin,  C. 

F reels,  C. 

Galloway,  North, 
Gonave  1. 

Gracias  a  Dios,  C. 
Graham  1. 

Grand  M.anitoulin  I. 
Greenland, 

Grennel  Land, 
Grinnell  Laml, 
Guadalupe  I. 


Greenland  R 
Alaska  F 
Greenland  Q 
Arctic  America  M 
Greenland  P 
Brit.  America  N 
Greenland  R 
Arctic  America  H 


Bahanuis  N  g 
Alaska  E  d 
Arctic  America  M  b 
Bahamas  N  g 
Greenland  Q  d 
United  States  N  f 
United  States  H  e 
United  States  M  g 
United  States  M  g 
Brit.  America  N  c 
Alaska  D  b 
Newfoundland  P  e 
Baffin  Land  N  b 
Haiti  N  h 
Honduras  M  h 
Brit.  Columbia  G  d 
L.  Huron  M  e 
R  b 


Parry  Is.  L 
Arctic  America  N 
Mexico  I 


Florida  M 
Nova  Scotia  0 
Canada  0 
Greenland  N 
Bahamas  N 
Mexico  M 
W.  Indies  M  h 
W.  Imlies  M  h 
Mexico  I  g 
Arctic  America  M  c 
Labrador  P  d 
United  States  N  f 
Arctic  America  N  c 
Alaska  G  d 
Labrador  0  c 
Alaska  E  d 
Brit.  America  L  d 
Greenland  T  b 
Arctic  America  N  b 
Arctic  America  M  b 
United  States  N  e 
S.  America  M  i 
United  States  H  f 


Haiti,  or  San  Dondngo,  ^ 

Hattera.s,  C. 

Hawaii,  Cape. 

Hayes  Peninsula, 

Henrietta  Maria,  C. 

Herald  I. 

Her-schel  1. 

Hold  with  Hope,  Cape, 

Horsburgh,  Cape, 

Honduras,  C. 

Hope  Point, 

Icy  C. 

Inagua,  Great  and  Little, 

Isle  Koyale, 

I  Jamaica  (to  Britain), 

Jan  Mayen  1. 

I  Kater,  C. 
i  Kellet,  C. 

Kenai  Peninsula, 

Key  We.st  1. 


United  States  N 
Wrangel  Land  C 
Greenland  0 
Brit.  America  M 
Arctic  Ocean  C 
Brit.  America  G 
Greenland  C 
N.  Devon  N 
Honduras  M 
Alaska  D 
Alaska  D 
Bahamas  N 
L.  Superior  M 
West  Indies  N  g 
Greenland  U  b 
Arctic  America  O  c 
Banks  Land  H  b 
Alaska  F  c 
United  States  M  g 
■  ’  "  c 


King  Frederick  VI.  Coast,  Greenland  Q 
King  William  Land,  Arctic  America  L 
King  William  Land  (German), 

Greenland  S 

Kodiak  I.  Alaska  E 

Koldewey  Is.  Greenland  T 

Kuhn  1.  Greenland  T 

Labrador,  Brit.  America  O 

Labrador  Peninsula,  Brit.  America  0 
Lands  End,  Prince  Patrick  I.  H 


Arctic  America  M 
Alaska  D 
Arctic  America  N 
Greenland  S 
Mexico  I 
Babauias  N 
United  States 
United  States 


Lincoln,  North, 

Lislmrne,  C. 

Liverpool,  C. 

Liverpool  Coast  (1.) 

Lobos  (Los)  Is. 

Long  1. 

Long  1. 

Lookout,  C. 

Lucayas,  or  Bahama  Is.  (British), 
MacClintock,  C.  Prince  Patrick  I. 
Magdalen  Is. 

Magnetic  Pole, 

Main,  East, 

Mala,  C. 

Manby  1. 

Manitoulin  I.,  Grand, 

Manning  Point, 

Mansell  1. 

JIarble  1. 

Mariato,  Point, 

Mariguana  I. 

Martlia’s  Vineyard, 

Melville  1. 
ilelville  Peninsula, 

Mendocino,  C. 

Mercy,  C. 

Meta  Incognita, 

Middleton  1. 

Miquelon  1.  (to  France),  Newfoundland  P 
Montreal  I.  Arctic  America  L 

Moresby  I.  Brit.  Columbia  G 

Murdoch,  C.  Greenland  P 

Nantucket  1.  United  States  N 

Nelson  Head,  Bank’s  Laud  H 

Newenham,  C.  '  Alaska  D 

Newfoundland  (I.)  Brit.  America  P 

New  Providence  1.  Bahamas  N 

North  Ayr,  Baffin  Land  0 

North  Cornwall,  Brit.  America  L 

North  Devon,  Arctic  America  M 

North  Galloway,  Baffin  L.and  N 

North  Lincoln,  Arctic  America  M 

North  Somerset,  Brit.  America  L 

Nounivak  I.  Alaska  D 

Noursoak  Peninsula.  Greenland  P 

Nova  Scotia,  Peninsula  of,  Brit.  Amer.  0 

Nublada  1. 


N 
N 
N 
I 

Canada  0 
Boothia  L 
Brit.  America  N 
S.  America  M 
Greenland  S 
L.  Huron  M 
Alaska  F 
Brit.  America  M 
Brit.  Amei'ica  L 
S.  America  M 
Bah.amas  N 
United  St.ates  N 
Parry  Is.  I 
Brit.  America  M 
United  States  H 
Arctic  America  0 
Arctic  America  N 
Alaska  F 


Nukasusukto  I.  Labrador  0 

Okhak  I.  Labrador  O 

Ohl  Providence  1.  Caribbean  Sea  M 

Orford,  or  Blanco,  C.  United  States  H 

Ounim.ak  I.  Alaska  D 

Panama,  Isthmus,  S.  America  M 

Parry,  C.  Brit.  America  H 

Parry,  C.  Greenland  S 

Pan-y  Is.  Arctic  America  K 

Pinos,  1.  de,  or  I.  of  Pines,  Cuba  M 

Plover  1.  Wrangel  Land  C 

Polynia  Is.  Arctic  America  I 

Portland  Pt.  Brit.  America  N 

Porto  Rico,  or  Puerto  Rico  (to 
Spain),  W.  Indies  O 

Prince  Alliert  Land,  Arctic  America'  I 

Prince  Alfred  C.  Banks  Land  H 

Prince  Edward  1.  Canada  0 


Prince  Patrick  I.  Parry  Is. 

Prince  of  Wales,  C.  Alaska 

Prince  of  Wales  1.  Ala-ska 

Prince  of  Wales  Land,  Arctic  America 
Prince  William  Land,  Arctic  America 
Providence  L,  New,  B.ahamas 

Prudhoe  Land,  Greenland 

Puerto  Rico,  or  Porto  Rico 


(to  Spain), 

Queen  Charlotte  Is. 
Race,  C. 

Rae  Isthmus, 

Ray,  C. 

Resolution  I. 
Revillagigedo  Is. 
Richards  1. 

Romanzov,  C. 

Roxo,  C. 

Salde,  C. 

Sable,  C. 

Sable  1. 

St  Andrew’s  I. 

St  Juan  1. 

St  Lawrence  I. 

St  Thomas  1. 

San  Antonio,  C. 

San  Benito  I. 

S.an  Domingo,  or  Haiti, 
San  Lazaro,  C. 

S<an  Lucas,  C. 

S.anta  B.arbara  Is. 

Santa  Margarita  1. 
Scoresby  Laud, 
Shannon  1. 

Shelvock  1. 

Sitka,  or  B.aronov  I. 
Skioldungen  1. 

Sleepers  (Is.) 

Socorro  1. 


Brit. 


W.  Indies 
Brit.  Columbia 
Newfoundland 
Arctic  America 
Newfoundland 
Arctic  America 
Mexico 
America 
Alaska 
Mexico 
Florida 
Nova  Scotia 
Canada 
Mexico 
Brit.  America 
Alaska 
W.  Indies 
Cuba 

Revillagigedo  Is. 
VV’est  1  ndies 
Mexico 
Mexico 
United  States 
Mexico 
Greenland 
Greenland 
Mexico 
Alaska 
Greenland 
Hudson’s  Bay 
Revillagigedo  Is. 


H  b 
D  c 
G  d 
L  b 
N  b 
N  g 
0  b 

0  h 
G  d 


Somers,  or  Bermuda  Is.  (to  Britain), 
Somerset,  North,  Arctic  America 

Southampton,  C.  Southampton  1. 

Southampton  1.  Brit.  America 


Swartenhuks  Peninsula, 
Tiburon  I. 

Ties  Marias,  Is. 
Turnert'e  1. 

Tikamok  I. 

Union,  C. 

Vancouver,  C. 


Greenland 
Mexico 
M  exico 
Honduras 
Alaska 
Arctic  America 
Al.aska 


Vancouver  L,  area  16,000 
sq.  m., 

Viciosas  I. 

Victoria  Land, 

Virgin  Is. 

Walker  C. 

Walsingham  C. 
Washington  Land, 
Watlings  I. 

West  India  Is. 

Whaleti.sh  Is. 

Wollaston  Land, 

Wrangel  Land, 

York,  C. 


Brit.  Columbia 
Honduras 
Arctic  America 
W.  Indies 
Arctic  America 
Arctic  America 
Greenland 
Bahamas 

Greenland 
Arctic  Archipelago 
Arctic  Ocean 
Greenland 


M  g 
O  e 
P  e 
il  h 
H  0 
D  c 
0  h 
M  g 
K  h 
N  h 
I  g 


I 
I 
I 
S 
T 
I  g 
G  d 
Q  c 
M  d 
I  h 
0  f 
L  b 
M  c 
M  c 
P  b 
I  g 
K  g 
M  h 
E  d 
O  a 
D  c 

H  e 
M  h 


Yucatan,  Peninsula  of, 


Mexico 


N  g 
N  g 
P  c 
I  c 
B  b 
O  b 
M  h 
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Amelia,  in  Virginia^  a  S.E. county,  organized  in  IT^U; 
«rc4i,  300  ni.  It  i«  drained  by  Naiaazine,  Flat,  aiul 
I>eep  cnH*k:s,  and  by  llie  Appomattox  river,  wldL'li  eii- 
circU'e  it.  Tlie  surface  is  soiuewiiat  diversified.  Vap. 
Amelia  Court-House.  9,878, 

Aiitella  < 'Oui*t-lloii<4e,  in  Virginia^  a  post-village, 
cap,  of  Amelia  co.,  47  lu.  8.W.  of  Kichm«>ud. 

Ame]'lortibl<^,  a.  That  wliicli  may  be  ameliorated. 

Aiiiel'iorait^,  r.  a.  [It.  am^Uoit'ry  from  J^at.  od,  and 
m€iwrarf>^  to  make  la*Uer.j  To  improve;  to  raise ;  to 
make  better;  to  uielioiate.  —  In  present  usage,  amelio¬ 
rate  seems  to  be  confined  to  su»  h  inaterial  imjn-ovemeiit 
of  men's  coaditiiui  as  is  closely  dep  •ndeiit  on  a  corre¬ 
sponding  moral  or  mental  stale.  Thus,  we<lo  not  speak 
of  ameliorating  an  individual  by  knowledge,  but  of 
HUielioratiiig  tlie  eundition  of  tlie  people  by  education. 

—  r,  n.  To  grow  better;  to  meliorate. 

Anielioru'titui,  ■«.  [Fr,  amelioration  The  act  of 
ameliorating,  or  the  state  of  being  ameliorated;  a 
making  or  (aToiniiig  better;  iniprovemeut;  ineliom- 
tiou ;  an  amelioration  of  iami. 

Ameliorative,  a.  Which  i»ro<luces  amelioration,  or 
improvement. 

Ameliorator,  n.  One  who  ameliorates. 

AlJieii',  atlv.  aiui  n.  [Ileb.,  firm,  true,  truth.]  A  word 
used  ill  strong  asseveiution,  fixing  as  it  wore  the  stamp 
of  truth  upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanies,  and 
making  it  binding  as  an  oath.  Examples  of  its  use  are 
numerous  iu  the  Rihle.  Wlnni  Iho  priest  lias  declared 
to  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery  the  elfect  of  the 
water  of  jealousy,  “tlie  woman  shall  answer.  Amen. 
amejiA'  v.  2-.)  When  curses  are  proiuumccd 

against  the  wicked,  {Dtut.  xxvii.  15,)  all  the  people  are 
ordere<l  b)  repeat,  a  nen. — The  word  amen  concludes  all 
the  gospels,  and  almost  all  the  epistles;  it  is  repeated 
at  the  end  t»f  the  41st,  file  72d,  the  Hytli,  ami  the  106th 
I'salms. — In  many  churches,  the  word  A.  is  pnuiounced 
aloud  by  the  people:  tliis  was  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  St.  Jerome  relates,  that  when 
the  congregated  people  at  Rome  promumced  amen, 
the  sound  was  like  (hat  of  a  clap  of  tliunder.  They 
jM).ssibly  atlrilMited  great  elticacy  to  tlie  loudness  of  their 
voices,  alter  tlie  ex.imple  of  tlie  Jews,  who  imagined 
that  this  W4)rd,  slmuted  forlli  with  great  force,  had 
power  to  open  the  gat. *8  of  Heaven. — A.  is  often  used  by 
onr  Saviour  at  the  hegiiining  of  a  discourse,  as  an  im¬ 
pressive  particle,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered 
**  verily.”  In  the  Rospel  <»f  St.  John,  the  word  is  always 
repeated. — In  one  instance  tliis  won!  is  used  a.s  an  ad¬ 
jective,  meaning  certain,  fi.xetl.  **  For  all  the  promises 
of  God  ill  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  Ainnt."  (2  0>r.  i.  20.) 
In  one  other  instance  the  word  ^huiotes  our  Saviour. 
“These  things  .saith  the  A/n^n.”  (J^er.  iii.  14.) 

Amenabirity,  Amo'iiabloiio^H,  n.  Tlie  state 
of  being  ameiiaule;  liability  to  answer  for;  answer- 
ablene.ss. 

Ame'iiable,  a.  [0.  Rng.  amesnahlr,  from  Fr.  amener 
qneltiu'un,  to  oblige  one  to  app.*ar  atid  answer  a  charge 
exhibited  against  liiin.j  K-sponsible ;  subject  to  be 
liable  to  inijuiries  <jr  accounts. 

— It  imlicates  al.so  voluntariness  of  subjection  ;  as,  ame¬ 
nable  to  renson.'* 

Aiiie'iiably,  a  iv.  In  an  anienahle  manner. 

Allieiltl',  a.  [Fr.  aumiurr,  from  hat.  tx,  and  men- 
dum,  fault  j  To  cjirreet  ;  to  cliange  anyth. ng  that  is 
wrong  into  siunelliing  better;  to  improve:  tciiiiend; — 
to  reform  one's  life,  or  give  up  wukedne.ss. 

“  Amend  your  ways  nnd  your  doing*,  and  I  will  cause  you  to 
dwell  iu  tliis  place."  —  Jerein.  vn.  3. 

— r.  n.  To  giMw  better. — To  amend  dilfers  from  to  im- 
jirove.  in  that,  to  improve  sui>po.s-'H.  or  does  not  deny 
that  the  thing  is  good  alre.idy";  while,  to  amend  implies 
something  wrong. 

—When  used  as  neuter  it  hag  a  gemTal,  when  as  active, 
a  particular  or  detailed  force  :  thus,  ■*  Ills  character  or 
condition  has  amended  in  general.’ — “lie  tikes  pains 
to  amend  his  ways,"  itn[>li''8  specific  attention  to  the 
counteracting  of  certain  f.iulis. 

Ameilcl'Hble,  a.  That  which  may  he  amended. 

Aiiiend'alory,  Supplying  amendment;  correc¬ 
tive. 

Amende',  n.  [Fr.;  see  In  French,  tills  wo:d 

signifies  a  fine,  by  wliich  repantion  is  su[ip«ised  to  he 
made  for  a  fault  committeil.  Its  English  sytioiiym  is 
the  word  Amkm»s.  q.  v. 

A.  fioiiorahle.  [Fr  J  .An  infamous  kind  of  pnnisliment 
formerly  intlicted  in  France  and  in  Engl  md  on  traitors, 
parricides,  or  sacrilegious  per.son.s,  who  were  to  go  naked 
to  the  shirt,  with  a  tonli  in  their  hand,  and  a  rope 
about  their  neck,  into  a  church  ora  court,  to  heg  pardon 
of  God,  tlie  court,  and  tlie  Injureil  party.  —  The  modern 
acceptation  of  the  leriii  indicates  that  an  open  apology 
is  made  for  an  oll'ence  or  Injury  ilone. 

Aineiid'or,  n.  One  who  amend.s. 

AiiieiiflTiil,  a.  Full  of  improvement,  (o.) 

Aiiieniriii;;:*  of  correcting,  or  of  making 

better.  —  /i*/*.  Taytor. 

Anieild'tHPiit,  a.  [Fr.  J  A  change  from 

liad  for  the  better ;  — reformatimi  of  life. 

{Legiidation.)  An  alteration  jiroposed  to  be  made  in 
the  draught  of  any  bill,  or  in  the  terms  of  any  motion 
under  discussion. — When  amemlments  are  niade  in 
either  House  of  Congress  upon  a  hill  which  passed  the 
other,  the  bill,  as  amended,  must  he  sent  back  to  the 
other  house  The  Senati*  may  amend  money  bills 
passed  by  the  House  of  Rejirescntatives,  but  cannot 
originate  such  hills.  Art.  5  of  the  Uniteil  Slates  Con¬ 
stitution  contains  a  provision  for  its  amendment. 

( Law.)  A  correction  of  any  errors  in  actions,  suits,  or 
prosecutions.  They  are  of  two  sorts:  those  affecting 
the  substance  of  the  case;  and  those  relating  to  the 


parties.  The  courts  are  very  liheral  in  permitting  the 
Hiiiendment  of  a  bill;  but  a  defendant  is  of  course  enti¬ 
tled  to  make  a  new  defence  to  any  A.  of  the  plaintiff's 
bill. 

Amende',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Fmm  Fr.  amende.^  Tlie  fill¬ 
ing  up  of  any  defect  in  obligations  toward  another; 
compeusutioii ;  satisfaction;  atonement;  reparation, 

“  if  I  have  too  austerely  punisheii  you, 

Your  couipcusatiuu  luukes  anttndt." — Shaks. 

{Ixiw.)  A  satisfaction  given  by  a  wn.ng-doer  to  the 
Jiarty  injured,  for  a  wrong  committed.  —  Botivier. 

Aiiie'iiin,  in  A>to  York,  a  post-village  ami  township 
of  luichees  CO.,  88  m  N.N.E.  of  New  York;  pip.  of 
township,  2,662. 

Aiiio'iiiii  t'liion,  in  AV?o  J’orA*,  a  post-village  of 
Aineiiia  townsliiii.  Duchess  co.,  25  m.  E.S.E.  of  I'ough- 
keepsie. 

Allion'ity,  n.  [Vv.amenitv,  from  liat.  amermus,  pleasant,] 
lMea8antm*s,s ;  mil.Iuess;  hlamlness;  graciousness;  gen¬ 
iality  ; — ajiplied  to  pliysical  iiilluences,  as  climate,  and  to 
demeanor. 

“  Tills  climate  has  not  seduced  by  its  amcnhice,"  —  H*.  IJowitt. 

A  iiien'Mn  cl  tlio'ro.  [  hat.,  from  boanl  ami  bed.]  {Old 
Laio,)  U  was  a  partial  divorce,  whicli  caused  tlie  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  husband  ami  wife  only,  luit  did  not  annul 
the  marriap*,  so  tliat  neitlierof  them  could  again  marry 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  other.  Such  jmrtial  «livorce  exists 
in  France  nmler  the  name  of  Separation  de  corps  et  de 
biens.  It  is  effected  by  sentence  of  the  courts  in  the 
cases  of  cruelty  of  the  husband,  or  adultery  of  either 
of  the  parties.  —  See  Divokce. 

Aiii'ent,  n.  [hat. 
amenlum.  a  straj*.] 

{B'd.)  A  catkin,  or 
intlurescence,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of 
scales  arranged 
along  a  thread-like 
receptacle,  as  iu 
F<g.  102. 

Ainoiif n'oosc.  n. 

pi.  [See  Ament.] 

{Hot.)  The  name 
lormerly  given  by 
De  Jussieu  to  the 
plants  of  the  ord. 

Bdalaceer,  q.v. 

Aiiiciita'ccoiis , 

a.  {Hot.)  I’roducing 
or  hearing  aments, 

Aiiion't  ia«u.[Lat. 
a,  priv.,  and  mens, 
m  i-ntis .  m  i  n  d .] 

{MeiL)  Imbecility 
of  intellect,  l-y 
whicli  tin*  relatic'iis 
of  things  are  either 
not  perceived,  or 
not  recollected.  It 
i-s  a  nervous  dis¬ 
ease.  When  it  orig¬ 
inates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  amentia  con¬ 
genita,  natural  stupidity;  when  from  the  infirmities  of 
age,  .srw^h'.s,  dotage  or  cliildishness ;  ami  when 

I  from  some  accidental  cause,  amenha  acffnanta. 

Aiiieii'tiiEii,  n.;  p/.  Amenta.  [hat.J  {B<U.)  The  same 
as  Ament,  q.  v. 

A'lnerbaofii,  Johann,  a  celebrated  Swiss  printer  of 
Bii-le,  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  first  who  used  the 
Itoinan  type  instead  ofGolliic  ami  Italian.  He  whs  a  man 
of  learning,  piety,  ami  we.ilth.  am)  spareil  no  labor  or 
expense  in  the  proihiction  of  his  edition,  the  first  piih- 
lisiied,  of  the  complete  works  of  St.  Amhro.se.  D.  1515. 

Amorce',  v.  a.  [O.  Fr.  amerrier,  to  iinjtose  a  fine;  from 
hat.  merces,  penalty.]  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  pen¬ 
alty;  to  exact  a  fine;  to  mulct. 

“  Blit  T'll  amerce,  you  with  so  stroni?  <v  fine, 

That  you  shall  all  repent  the  Inss  of  mine." — Shake. 

Aniorco'aUlc,  a.  Liable  to  amercemont. 

Amcrcc'mont,  n.  [0.  Fr.  amrreiment,  from  A.  Lat. 
a  ne.rciammfum.]  (Law.)  A  pecuniary  punishment  im¬ 
posed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  court.  Amerce¬ 
ments  differ  from  fines,  inasmuch  as  tlie  latter  are 
defined,  and  the  f'rmer  an^  projiortioneil  to  the  fanlt,  or 
more  properly  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  A.  have 
been  disused  for  a  long  time  past.  In  some  of  the 
United  States,  however,  tlie  sheriff  may  he  amerced,  by 
statutory  provisitm.  for  making  a  return  contrary  to  the 
jirovisioTi  of  the  statute. 

Ain<‘r'cci%  One  who  amerces. 

Aiii<»r'ciamciit,  n  Tln^  same  as  Amercement,  (o.) 

AiiiC'ria.  (tieog.)  See  Amku\. 

Amcr'ica.  The  New  World,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Earth,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiim  of  Asia,  the  largest. 

I.  IIiB'ORv. — During  the  latterpartof  t)iel5th  century, 
an  ardent  spirit  of  discovery  existed  in  Europe,  tlie 
princi|)al  object  of  wliic-h  was  to  fiml  a  passage  by  sea  to 
the  E.  Indies.  The  States  of  Venice  and  G'-noa  concen¬ 
trated  the  coinmerci*  of  Italy’,  hut  the  overland  trade 
with  India  was  engrosscil  by  Venice.  In  this  state  of 
things  a  project  was  tnrnied  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  citizen  o(  the  rival  State  of  Genoa,  tr»  sail  westward  to 
the  Indies,  an  ideashowing  Columbus’  knowleilge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  to  have  been  superior  to  the  general 
notions  of  his  age.  He  offen*(l  liU  services,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  the  giiveniment  of  Genoa,  France,  Englaml,  and 
Portugal,  by  wliom  the  propo.sal  was  successively  re¬ 
jected;  but  after  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  his  offer 


was  accepted  )>y  Ferdinand  and  T.sahelln,  kingand  queen 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Ca.stile  and  .Aragon.  Tlie  ex- 
])edition,  consisting  of  three  vcs-sels,  sailed  from  Spain  on 
the  3d  of  August.  1492;andon  Friday,  the12lhof0ctober 
following,  an  island  was  descried  tqion  which  Columbus 
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landed  on  the  same  day.  This  island  was  named  by 
him  8an  Salvador,  and  is  now  otherwise  known  as  Gna- 
nahain,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Columbus  tiien 
proceeded  to  Cuba  mid  Hayti,  to  wliicli  latter  lie  gave 
the  name  of  Esjiaiiolu,  or  Hispaniola.  Here  he  left  a 
few  of  Ills  companions  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
Colon.v,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  procure  reiiiton-emeiits. 
During  this  \a»yage.  In-  hail  acquired  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  islands  in  tlie  seas  between  North  and  South 
America,  hut  he  had  no  iiotioti  of  there  being  an  ocean 
between  them  and  China :  they  were  considered  ns  part 
of  India,  from  whence  arose  the  appellation  of  \A  est 
Indies,  as  well  as  that  of  Indians,  wliicli  has  ever  since 
been  given  to  tlieoi  iginal  inliabitanth  of  the  w  liole  con¬ 
tinent  of  vl. — In  tliree  subsequent  expeditions,  Columbus 
discovered  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Triniiiad,  visited 
the  month  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  landed  on  the  coasts 
of  South  America  wliich  now  liirnipait  ol  Colombia 
After  IniNing  thus  disiovercd  the  continent  of  /I.  and 
made  settlements  on  the  islands,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of 
Columbus  to  be  sent  home  iu  iioiis.  and  treated  with 
great  indignity,  —  owing  to  the  macliiimtions  of  his 
enemies,  (see  CoLUMBU.s.)  Tlie  success  of  Columbus  soon 
gave  encouragement  to  [irivate  adventurers  to  the  New 
World,  one  of  the  first  ot  whom  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, 
who,  in  1499,  followed  the  course  of  Cohuiihiis  to  the 
coast  of  Paria,  and.  standing  to  the  we.'^t,  ranged  along 
a  considerable  extent  of  coast  heytuid  that  on  wliicli 
Columbus  bad  loiichetl.  ami  thus  a.M-ertained  that  this 
country  was  jiart  of  an  <-ntire  continent.  Amerigo  Ves- 
juicci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  acenmpanied  Gjeda  in 
this  voyage,  and  having  liad  a  chief  share  in  the  direc- 
timi  of  it,  and  puhli^lied  an  account  of  it  on  his  return, 
tlie  country  of  which  he  was  .«npposefl  to  he  the  discov¬ 
erer  came  gradually  to  he  calleil  by  his  name,  and  by 
universal  usage  the  name  of  J  an-rfea  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  new  division  ihe  globe;  an  injusiice  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  time — In  1498.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  visited  Newfoundland.  —  In  15(K), 
Caspar  Coit'Weal.  a  I’ortu^nes  •.  tom  bed  at  Labrador; 
and  Brazil  was  accidenlaliy  iliscovered  by  a  Portuguese 
fleet  under  Cabral.  Tiie  coast  of  the  provini’c  of  'Tierra 
Firma,from  ('ajiede  Vela  to  tliedulf  of  Darien,  was  first 
visitei)  by  Baslldas,  a  S[»aniiii-il.  in  1501.  Yucatan  was 
discovered  ity  Diaz  de  8olis  and  i’iiizon  in  1508,  and 
Floriila  l-y  Ponce  de  J^<‘on,  in  1522.  Tlie  Pacific,  or 
Soiiihern  ocean,  was  first  seen  from  n  inonntain-top 
near  Panama,  by  Vasco  Nuiley.  de  Balboa,  in  1513:  ami, 
tw  o  years  alterward.  a  landing  w  as  effected  on  i  he  south¬ 
east  coa.st  of  South  A.,  about  the  month  of  tlie  Hio  de  la 
Plata,  by  De  Soli.s,  who.  as  well  as  several  ot  his  crew, 
was  killed,  roasleil.  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  \\  lien 
A.  W’as  first  ili.scovered.  it  was  inhabited  by  a  mnltitiide 
of  peoples,  dift'eiitig  in  origin,  language,  and  destiny; 
some  of  whom  had  attaineil  to  a  material  civilization,  to 
which  the  monuments  tiny  have  left  hoar  witness;  hut 
none  of  tliem  possesseii  a  written  language,  ami  they  only 
retained  confused  traditions  of  their  past  liistory.  In 
colonizing  A  ,  Kumpi*  doomeil  to  apparent  extennination 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  wlmm  it  cntslied  witli  all  the 
superior  force  of  its  civilization.  To  compter  the  empire 
of  Mexico,  Hernando  Cortez  (see  Cortez)  reipiired  only 
KM)  men  and  In  liorses;  Pizarro  (sec  this  name)  de- 
stmyeil  the  empire  of  Peru  with  even  Aadiler  resmirces. 
These  two  countri<‘8  were  at  once  the  most  populous 
and  tlie  most  civilizeil  of  the  New'  World  ;  hut  tlieir  in¬ 
habitants  disappeared  so  quickly  before  the  Europeans, 
that  it  is  douhtful  if  one  half  of  their  present  popula¬ 
tions.  respectively,  are  of  the  indigenous  race.  'Ihe 
savage  tribes  experienced  no  belter  fate,  wherc>er  tlie 
colonists  settled  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
not  a  single  inhabitant  of  tlio  ancient  race  remained  in 
the  Antilles,  'rids  native  depopulation  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent,  that  hands  liad  to  be  sought  and  brought 
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from  elspwhore.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  A. ;  hence 
arose  the  8lav«‘-<rji‘le.  0»ie  hundred  thoufMUid  slaves  were 
annuiilly  imported  from  ACricay  to  I'ertili/.e  with  tlieir 
sweat  tlie  Americiin  plantations  It  was  by  such  means 
that  Spain  succeedeii  in  creating  a  wonderful  empire, 
embrat-’ing  one-half  of  botli  Americas.  This  empire 
lasted  for  three  centuries,  ami  was  divided  into  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Hmmos  Ayres,  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  <irana4la; 
the  captaln-geneialcy  of  Caracas;  and  the  vice-r<iyally 
of  Mexico.  The  Portuguese,  following  the  example  of 
the  Spaniards,  conquered  and  civilizeil  a  portiuti  uf  the 
basins  of  the  Amazon,  and  Parafia,  wliich  they  called 
Brazil:  but  to  effc*ct  this,  they  were  obliged  to  extermi¬ 
nate,  or  drive  into  llio  interior,  the  natives,  a  very  small 
number  of  whom  agrc*ed  to  remain  among  them.  The 
Portuguese  ami  Spaniards  were  at  first  i  he  sole  rulers 
of  A.;  but  soon  after  them  came  the  other  sea-luring 
nations.  Tin* first  Knglish  colony  settled  in  Virginia  in 
1607.  The  first  Kren.  h  settlements  were  those  ol  Canada 
in  1534  ami  ItiOl.  These  cob»niu8,  jmrely  agricultural 
in  their  character,  were  fimmled  in  territories  occiiided 
by  savage  ami  warlike  tribes,  who  had  eitlier  to  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  or  pushed  back  into  the  interior  wibls.  The 
French  settled  mainly  in  the  lower  bjisins  of  tlie  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  (Louisiana  and  Canada;)  the 
English  occupied  the  entire  watershed  of  tlio  Allegha- 
iiies;  and  these  two  nations  likewise  shared  with  the 
Spaniards  the  possession  of  the  Antilles.  Kivals  in 
Europe,  they  were  perpetually  at  war  in  A.;  these  con¬ 
tentious  were  terminated  in  176  5,  wiien  France  ceded  to 
England,  Canada,  all  her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  islands  of  the  Qulf  uf  St.  L^iwrence, 
and  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  &c.  The  j*ower 
of  Great  Britain  thus  hecaine  preponderant  throughout 
North  A.;  l»ut  her  colonies  having  attained  a  high 
degree  of  pr()sperity,  ami  wishing  to  shako  off  the 
trammels  imposed  on  tJ»eir  trade  hy  the  mother-country, 
thirteen  (»f  Ine  provi.ices  revofted  in  1776,  and  in 
1783  succeded  in  accoaiplihing  their  independence, 
and  getting  acknowledgeil  as  the  newly  established  Fed¬ 
eral  Uepnblicof  the  United  States.  This  new  State  gained 
constant  accessions  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the 
indigenous  tribes,  obtained  Lotiisiaiia  from  the  French, 
Florida  from  the  Spaniards,  Texas  and  California  from 
the  Mexicans.  Ala-ka  from  the  Russians,  and  its  popu¬ 
lation  being  increasctl  by  a  constant  influx  of  European 
emigrants,  it  has  attained  a  prodigious  development, 
and  is  now  the  first  power  of  the  New  World. — In  18*26, 
France  acknowbMlg.*d  the  imlepemlence  of  St.  Domingo, 
which,  after  passing  throiigh  numerous  revolutions,  had 
ended,  in  1822,  by  establishing  the  republics  of  Ilayti 
and  San  Domingo.  —  The  emancipation  of  tlie  British 
colonies  aroused  those  of  Spain,  which,  through  the 
decay  of  the  mother-country,  had  fallen  into  a  state  not 
far  removed  from  barbarism.  The  provinces  of  Venezuela 
an«l  Caracas  comniGnc<  tl  the  revolution  in  ISOS;  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Mexico  folb>weil  their  example;  but  twenty 
years  of  .anarchy,  civil  war,  atrocity,  and  misery  of  every 
description,  were  required  to  secure  the  ind<-pemlence  of 
these  colonies,  which  are  split  up  into  a  multitude  of  re¬ 
publics,  still  in  a  clinmic  slate  <d*  revolution.  All  that 
remains  to  Spain  are  the  i.-<lands  of  Cuba  ami  Porto 
Rico.  In  1821,  Brazil  d«‘elarcd  its  imlepemlence,  formed 
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itself  into  an  empire,  and  elected  Dom  Pedro,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  as  its  sovereign.  Tlie  S.  American 
provinces  which  liad.  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  power  in  the  New  World,  formed  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  became,  aft^r  the  revolutionary  year 
1808,  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  States  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Confederation  of  La  Plata  or  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental,  Paraguay,  and 
Bolivia.  All  of  tliese  respective  countries  have  since 


passed  through  almost  a  periodicity  of  civil  wars  and 
revolutions,  after  the  example  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the 
llispafio-American  countries  between  the  tropics.  An 
attempt  in  1«64,  to  found  a  permanent  empire  in  .Mexico 
upon  the  European  model,  by  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  the  support  of  France,  led,  after  the  witlidrawal 
of  the  Frencti  army  of  occupation  in  1867,  to  acivil  war, 
which  ended  in  tlie  downfall  of  the  imperial  ])(»wer,  with 
the  violent  <leatli  of  Maximilian  {q.  t?.),  and  tlie  reestale 
lishmeut  of  a  republii;  which  has  been  ever  since  a  prey 
to  political  disturbance  and  public  anarchy. 

II.  Topooraphv. — This  vast  continent  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  hy  the  North  ami  South  Atlantic  oceans,  which 
separate  it  from  Africa  iiml  F^urope;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  North  and  S<uith  Pacific  oceans,  separating  it  from 
Asia  and  Australia.  It  consists  of  tw'o  peninsulas  and  a 
central  part,  named,  n-spectively.  North  and  South,  and 
Central  America;  and  as  Africa  is  joined  to  Asia  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  so  the 
two  great  divisions  N.  ami  S.  of  this  continent  are  con¬ 
nected  hy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien,  which  at  its 
narrowest  point  is  2H  ni.  in  width.  Where  broadest,  N. 
America,  excluding  Greenland,  is  not  less  than  3,5U(ira. 
across,  and  S.  America,  not  less  than  3,2n(.)  miles.  —  Its 
area  is  about  14, P.50, (MX)  sq.  miles;  stretcliiug  N.  and 
S.  a  ilistance  of  about  0,000  miles,  or  from  about  the 
72d  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  Cape  Forward,  in  about  64°  8. 
lilt.— In  A.,  nature  appears  on  the  grandest  scale  of  niag- 
nificeace  and  sublimity.  Whether  we  regard  her  mouii- 
taiiii,  cataracts,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  or  idaiiis,  she  is 
distinguislied  hy  a  Viistness  unapproached  in  any  other 
piirt  of  the  globe.  Out  of  the  270  active  volcanoes,  the 
estimated  number  on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  100  are  on 
the  shores  and  islands  of  A.;  and  although  in  height 
some  of  the  peaks  of  tlie  Asiatic  llimiila^'as  surpass  those 
of  the  Andes,  in  extent  the  ninge  of  the  former  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  hitter. — The  form  of  N.  America  has 
Bonietimes  been  compared  to  that  of  a  triangle,  with  the 
vertex  tcriuinuting  at  tlio  Isthmus  of  Panaimi,  and  the 
base  determined  by  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean.  She 
is  more  indented  thiiu  any  other  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  with  inflnense  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
continent,  consists  of  what  Balbi  has  called  the  sea  of 
the  Esquimaux,  including  the  two  great  divisions,  Davis' 
Straits,  and  Baffin's  Bay,  separating  (treenland  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  and  Hudson's  Bay,  lying  more  to 
the  S.  and  \V'.,  but  connected  with  the  former  by  numer¬ 
ous  channels,  some  of  wdiich  have  beeu  only  recently 
discovered.  The  next  great  inlet  of  the  soa  on  the  .X. 
coast  is  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  called  from  the 
great  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  into  its  S.W*.  ex¬ 
tremity.  Pfissiiig  over  the  numerous  inlets  and  noble 
bays  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  If  the  islands 
that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in  front  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea  were  united  w  ith 
one  another  and  with  the  main  land— a  state  of  things 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  to  have  once  ex¬ 
isted — we  should  have  a  large  internal  sea  analogous  to 
the  Mediterranean.  If  it  be  doubted  if  this  sea  was  ever 
closed  like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  (loul*t  that  the 
islands  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  liave  been 
hacked  and  broken  into  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of 
the  ocean.  Between  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
which  is  near  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  ofiiorth  latitude,  (tlio  southern  extremity  of  Florida,) 
we  find  the  eastern  limits  of  this  great  inland  sea;  hut 
as  weadvance  into  it  toward  the  west,  we  find  it  scooped 
out  into  various  basins,  each  of  which,  with  their  winds 
and  currents,  will  require  a  separate  description.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  on  the  N.W.;  and  on  the  south,  the 
Gulf  of  lloiuluras,  and  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Caribbean  Guif  or  Sea,  conqtrehending  the  Bay  of  Darien 
and  the  deep  indentations  of  the  norttiem  coast  of  South 
America.  The  Arcliipelago,  whicii  the  great  inland  sea 
of  the  Americas  presents,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  interesting  in  the  world.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
hemmed  in  by  the  peninsulas  of  FlorMaand  Yucatin,aml 
by  Die  western  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  the  most 
important  part  (d*  this  inland  sea. — The  W.  ci»ast  of  K. 
America  i)re8ents  no  very  deep  and  extensive  indenta¬ 
tions.  The  most  important  is  the  immense  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  abt.  800  m.  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  m.  in 
average  wiilth.  formed  by  tlio  mainland  ami  the  long 
iiarruwpeiiinsulaufCalifoi  nia. — 8.  America  bears  astrik- 
ing  resemblance  in  fhe  roiiu  of  its  coasts  to  Africa.  It 
is  much  iiioro  compact  than  N.  America,  and  is  cc»m- 
paratively  but  little  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
great  rivers.  Amazons.  La  ITaia,  Para,  Orinoco,  Ac.,  may, 
liowever,  be  looked  upon  a.s  a  species  of  inland  seas. 
The  "W.  coast,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Andes,  has  but 
few  gulfs,  and  is,  in  great  jiart,  all  but  destitute  of  bar* 
hors.  The  8.  extremity  of  S.  America,  or  the  country 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  properly  an  arcliipelago,  being 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow'  ami  wind¬ 
ing  strait  of  Magellan. — Motni'ains.  All  the  elevations 
of  X.  belong  to  that  great  chain  w'liich,  under  different 
denomination.s,  extemU  from  one  of  its  extremities  to 
the  other,  along  its  W.  coast,  over  a  space  of  not  less 
than  10,('00  in.  The  mountains  of  A.  may,  how’ever,  be 
divided  into  8  system.s,  3  of  which  belong  to  8.  America, 
3  to  N.  Amerii'a,  ami  one  each  to  the  W.  Indian  ami 
Arctic  archipelagos.  1st.  The  syatem  of  the  XaoVs,  or 
Peruvian  system^  extemling  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Bay 
of  Panama;  its  culminating  points  being  Chimborazo, 
near  Quito,  21,424  ft.,  and  Aconcagua,  in  the  Chilian 
Andes,  23,910  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more  than 
6,5(X)  ft.  above  tlie  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  See  Andes. 
2d.  The  system  of  La  Paruna,  or  Guiana,  embraces  the 
mountains  scattered  over  the  immense  islands  formed 


by  the  Orinoco,  Cassiquinre,  Rio  Negro,  and  Amazons 
The  Pic  of  Diiida,  8,280  ft.,  is  the  culminating  point 
8ee  L\  P.chima.  3d.  The  Brazilian  system,  embracing 
the  mountains  lying  between  the  Amazons.  Paraguay, 
and  Bio  de  la  Plata,  culminating  in  8erra  do  Piedada, 
about  6,000  ft,  high.  See  Brazil.  4tli.  In  N.  America, 
the  Mexican  Alps,  and  Rm  ky  Mountains,  w  liich  may  be 
regarded  as  a  cuiitinnation  of  the  Andes.  The  culminat¬ 
ing  point  is  Popocatapetl  in  Mexico, 17,717  ft.  SeeRocKT 
Mountains.  6tli,  The  ('alforman  Maritime  which, 
I>arallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountiins,  runs  N.  from  the  Pen¬ 
insula  of  California  till  it  is  lost  in  Alaska  ;  culminating 
point.  Mount  8t.  Elias,  17,0«)0  ft.  high.  Cth.  The  iiioiin- 
tains  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  Alleghany  or  Ap~ 
palachian  system,  extending  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction 
from  Alabama  to  the  hanks  of  tlie  St,  Ijawrence,  the 
culminating  point  being  in  the  M  bite  Mountains  of  Newr 
Hampdiire,  7,300  ft.  high.  See  Appalachian  Mountains. 
7th.  The  Arctic  nyslem^Bo  denominated  by  Balbi,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  luonntuins  that  already  are,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  iliscovered  within  the  Arctic  archipelago, 
the  culminating  known  point  being  the  Courdu  Cert,  in 
Greenland,  about  8.000  tt.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
8tli.  The  system  of  tlie  Antilles,  embracing  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  archipelago  of  the  same  name,  the  cnlnii- 
nating  jioints  of  which  are  the  Antonsepo  in  Ilayti,  and 
tlie  Sierra  de  Cobre  in  Cuba,  about  9.0iH)  ft.  in  height. — 
Plateaux.  The  most  remarkable  for  their  elevation  are, 
the  plateau  of  Titicaca,  divided  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  comprising  an  area  of  about  18,0tH>  sq.  in.,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  13,(M)0ft. ;  the  jilateaii  of  Quito,  which 
is  elevated  about  9.600  ft. ;  and  the  extensive  table-land 
of  Anahuac,  in  Mexico,  from  (  ,000  to  9.000  ft. —  Volcanoe$. 
They  are  numerous,  ami  some  of  them  are  among  the 
most  elevated  volcanic  mountains  in  the  world.  The 
most  remarkable  are,  Cotojiaxi,  Sanguay,  and  Pichin- 
cha,  in  the  Colombian  rep.  of  Ecuador;  Ibisto.  Sonite, 
and  Pnrace,in  thatofNew  Grenada;  Giiagua-Plitinu,  or 
the  volcano  of  Areqnipa,  and  Schama,  in  I'ern;  the  vol¬ 
canoes  of  Copiapo,  Chilan.  Antoro,  and  Peteroa,  in  Chili ; 
those  of  Socormfsco,  (iuatemula  or  Fuego,  Agna,  Pacuya, 
San  Salvador,  Granada,  and  Telica,  near  Si.  Leon  de  Ni¬ 
caragua,  in  Central  America;  Popocatapetl,  or  the  vol¬ 
cano  of  Orizaba,  the  volcano  of  Colima,  and  tliatof  Xi>- 
rullo,  in  ihe  Mexican  territory;  St.  Ellas  and  F’air- 
weather,  in  the  Californian  Alps;  the  two  volcanoes  of 
the  peninsula  of  Alask^^  and  those  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands;  with  ilecla, end  others  in  Iceland. — Plains.  In 
N.  America,  the  inin  onse  space  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he- 
tw’een  the  central  chain  of  tlie  Mexican  system  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Alleghany,  forms  the  largest 
plains,  not  only  of  X.,  but  of  the  world.  In  S.  America, 
the  great  plain  of  the  Amazons  comprises  more  tlian  half 
Brazil,  with  S.W.  Colombia,  the  E.  part  of  Peru,  and  the 
N.  uf  Bolivia.  Tlie  plains  or  pampas  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  extend  from  between  the  Andes,  and  tlieir  prin¬ 
cipal  br.mches,  ami  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  and  the  Straits  ot  Magellan.— They 
are  on  a  nim  h  larger  scale  than  those  of  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  affording  lacilities  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  quite  nm-qualled  anywhere  else.  The  prin- 
cijial  are,  in  N.  America,  the  Mississippi,  (the  second 
largest  river  in  the  world,)  with  its  tributaries,  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  whicli  receives  the  T'eUowstoiie  and  the  Platte; 
thfe  Arkansas,  which  receives  the  Red  River,  and  the 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  which  receive  the  Tennessee.  These 
drain  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Macken¬ 
zie,  with  its  tributaries,  Peace  river  and  the  Atbabaska, 
the  Coppermine  and  the  Back.  These  run  north.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  with  its  tributary  the  Ottawa ;  the  Nelson, 
with  its  tributary  the  Saskatchewan  :  and  the  Churchill, 
with  its  triluitary  the  Beaver,  all  run  east.  Tlie  8t.  John, 
the  Hudson^  the  Delaware^  and  the  Susquehanna  drain 
the  country  east  of  tlie  Alleghauies ;  the  Rio  del  Norte 
drains  the  country  east  of  the  Mexican  mountain  range; 
the  Oregon,  with  its  tributary  the  Snake;  theColorado, 
and  the  Sacramento,  drain  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Tlie  Frazer  takes  its  course  through  British 
Columbia,  Jn  S.  America,  the  Amazons  (the  largest 
river  in  the  world)  with  its  affluents  Ihe  Napo,  Putu¬ 
mayo,  Yiipura,  Rio  Negro,  Yavari,  Madeira,  Topajos, 
Xingu.  ami  Tocuniins;  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  formed  by 
the  Parana,  and  the  Uruguay;  the  Orimico,  the  Magda¬ 
lena,  and  the  San  Francisco. — Lales.  No  part  of  the 
world  has  ho  many  lakes  as  N.  America,  especially  that 
jHirtioii  hetw’een  42°  and  67°  lat.  It  presents  not  only 
the  greatest  masses  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  so  many  smuller  lakes  and  lagoons,  that  their 
enumeration  is  almost  impossible,  'ilie  principal  are 
those  of  Superior.  Huron,  Michigan.  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
the  total  length  of  these  five  being  ],6<U  ni.,  with  an 
area  of  upward  of  90,060  sq.m.;  Great  Slave  Lake.  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Champlain.  Little  W  innipeg, 
Deer  Lake,  Atbabaska,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  limited  size  of  the  lakes  of  S.  America 
strikingly  contrasts  witii  the  dimensions  of  those  in  N. 
America.  The  lake  of  Titicaca,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated,  near  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Bolivia,  is  elevalcsl 
12,870  ft.  above  sea-level.  —  hlamis.  A  multitude  of 
islands  belong  to  X.  The  principal  are  in  theXrctic 
ocean.  Greenland.  Iceland,  Cockburii,  Southampton,  Mel¬ 
ville.  Bathurst,  and  Cornwallis.  In  the  Atlantic..  New- 
fonndiaiid.  Prince  Edward,  and  Cape  Breton ;  and  the 
West  indies, composed  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Berniiulas, 
and  theGreaterand  Lesser  Antilles.  In  the  Pacific,  tlie 
Patagonian  archipelago.  Cliiloe,  Juan  Fernandez, Gala¬ 
pagos.  'Vancouver’s,  Queen  Charlotte’s.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sitka,  and  the  Aleutian  islands.  In  the  Antarctic  ecre, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  Staten,  Desolation,  S.  Georgia,  the  S. 
Orkneys,  the  S.  Shetluuds,  Graham’s  Land,  and  Trinity 
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South  America,  the  more  southerly  of  the  two  continents  of  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  is  connected  to  North  America  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
CJid  extends  in  the  ■  direction  of  tlie  meridian  from  Point  Gallinas,  lat. 
i2°  40'  N,  to  Cape  Froward,  the  southern  exli'cmity  of  the  continent, 
lat.  53  50  S,  a  distance  ot  4,540  miles,  or  4,700  miles  to  Cape  Plorn, 
which  terminates  the  insidar  continuations  in  the  same  direction,  lat.  55“ 
59'  S.  The  greatest  breadth  is  from  Parahiba  to  Cape  Planco,  3,180  miles. 
There  are  remarkably  lew  island.s,  and  none  of  importance  adjoining  tlie 
•tcMitinent,  and  are  principally  conlined  to  the  south-eastern  and  southern 


extremity.  Tlie  area,  of  whicli  about  three-fourths  are  within  the  tropics, 
is  estimated  at  above  7,000,000  square  miles,  equal  to  1  j^ths  of  Europe, 
^th  less  than  North  America,  and  to  more  than  fth  of  the  entire  land 
surface  of  tlie  globe.  Population  about  27,086,000, — showing  an  average 
density  of  less  tlian  4  persons  per  .S([uare  mile.  It  is  thus  the  most  thinly 
peopled  of  the  contiiiciits.  The  scale  of  the  Map  is  298  miles  to  an  inch, 
one  square  inch  comprising  105  times  the  area  represented  by  one  square 
inch  of  Alap  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  THE  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION. 


Pesignation. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population. 

Density 
per  sq.  m. 

Capitals. 

1.  Brazii,,  .... 

Empire. 

3,430,000 

11,780,000 

3-6 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 

2.  United  States  op  Colombia,  or  New  Granada, 

Federal  Republic, 

514,000 

2.794,473 

5-4 

Bogota, 

3.  Peru,  .... 

Republic, 

510,100 

2,500,000 

4-9 

Liimi, 

4.  Chili  or  Chile.  . 

Patagonia  {Maijellone^),  . 

Republic, 

Colony.  . 

132,609 

356.000 

j-  2,084,945 

15-7 

Santiago,  . 

5.  Bolivia,  .... 

Republic, 

565,000 

1,987,3.52 

3-5 

Sucre,  or  Chuquisaca, 

6.  Venezuela, 

7.  Aroentine  Republic,  or  La  Plata, 

Republic, 

368.220 

1,565.000 

4-2 

Caracas,  . 

Republic, 

542,800 

1,465,000 

2-6 

Buenos  Ayres, 

8.  Parauuav, 

Republic, 

89,2.52 

1,3.37.439 

14-9 

Asuncion, 

9.  Ecuador,  .... 

Republic, 

285,-350 

1,040,371 

3-6 

Quito, 

10.  Uruguay, 

Republic, 

71,7.37 

240.96.5 

3-3 

Monte  Video, 

11.  British  (Juiana,  . 

British  Colony, 

76,000 

155,026 

2-4 

Georgetown,  or  Demerara, 

12.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam, 

Dutch  Colony, 

58.800 

110,118 

1-9 

Paramaribo, 

13.  French  Guiana,  . 

French  Colony, 

35,080 

24,432 

0-7 

Cayenne,  . 

14.  Falkland  Isles  (British), 

Colony,  . 

7,600 

592 

Utanky  Harbour, 

Total, 

• 

. 

7,042  518 

27,085,713 

3-9 

Pop.  of 
Capitals. 
420,000 
40,000 
121,362 

115,-377 

23,971 

47,013 

177,787 

9,000 

76,000 

45.765 

25,500 

25,000 

6,000 


PROVINCES,  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC 


Aconcagua  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

Concepcion  Prov. 

Chili 

C 

f 

Maule  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

San  Luis  Prov. 

Argentine  Republie  D 

f 

Abigoas  Prov. 

Brazil  G 

c 

Coquimbo  Prov. 

Chili 

C 

e 

Metnioza  Prov.  Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Santa  Catherina  Prov.  Brazil  E 

e 

Amazonas  Dep. 

Peru  C 

c 

Cordova  Prov.  Argentine  Republic 

D 

f 

Minas  Geraes  Prov. 

Brazil  P 

d 

Santa  Cruz  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Amazonas  Prov. 

Brazil  D 

c 

Corrientes  k  Missiones  Prov. 

Arg.  Rep. 

K 

e 

Mis.siones  &  Corrientes  Prov. 

Arg.  Rep.  E 

e 

Santa  Fe  Prov. 

Argentine  Republie  D 

f 

Ancachs  Dep. 

Peru  C 

c 

Cundinamarca  State, 

Colombia 

C 

b 

Moquegua  Dep. 

Peru  D 

d 

Santander  State, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Arauco  Prov. 

Chili  C 

Ecuador  (Quito)  Dep. 

Ecuador 

C 

c 

Nuble  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

Santiago  Prov. 

Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

Assuay  Dep. 

Ectnador  C 

c 

Entrerios  Prov.  Argentine  Republic 

E 

f 

Oruro  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Santiago  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

Atacama  Dep. 

Bolivia  C 

e 

Espirito  Santo, 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Panama  State, 

Colombia  B 

b 

S3,o  Paulo  Prov. 

Brazil  F 

e 

Atacama  Prov. 

Chili  C 

e 

Goyaz  Prov. 

Brazil 

F 

d 

Para  Prov. 

Br.azil  E 

c 

Silo  Paulo  do  Sul,  or  Silo  Pedro 

Bahia  Prov. 

Brazil  F 

d 

Guayaquil  or  Guyas  Dep. 

Ecuador 

C 

c 

Parahiba  Prov. 

Brazil  G 

c 

do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Prov.  Brazil  E 

e 

Beni  or  V’eni  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Guvas  or  Guayaquil  Dep. 

Ecuador 

C 

c 

Parana  Prov. 

Brazil  E 

e 

Silo  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

Bojaca  State, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Jnjuy  Prov.  Argentine  Republic 

D 

e 

Pernambuco  Prov. 

Brazil  G 

c 

or  Sao  Paulo  do  Sul  Prov.  Brazil  E 

e 

Bolivar  State, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Junin  Dep. 

Peru 

C 

d 

Piauhy  Prov. 

Brazil  F 

c 

Sergipe  Prov. 

Brazil  G 

d 

Buenos  Ayres  Prov. 

Argentine  Rep.  E 

f 

La  Paz  Dep. 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

Potosi  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Taica  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

Catamarca  Prov. 

Argentine  Rep.  D 

e 

Liberlad  Dep. 

Peru 

C 

c 

Quito  (Ecuador)  Dep. 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Tarija  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Cauca  State, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Llanquihue  Prov. 

Chili 

C 

g 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Prov. 

Brazil  F 

e 

Tolinia  State, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Ceara  Prov. 

Brazil  G 

c 

Magdalena  State, 

Colombia 

C 

a 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  Prov. 

Brazil  G 

c 

Tucuman  Prov. 

Argentine  Republie  D 

e 

Cliiloe  Prov. 

Chili  C 

g 

Magollanes.  Colony, 

Chili 

C 

g 

Rioja  (La)  Prov.  Argentine 

Reimblic  D 

e 

Valdivia  Prov. 

Chili  C 

g 

Chuquisaca  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Maranhao  Prov. 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Salta  Prov.  Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

Valparaiso  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

Cochabamba  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Matto  Grosso  Prov. 

Brazil 

K 

d 

San  Juan  Prov.  Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Veui  or  Beni  Dep. 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Colchagua  Prov. 

Chili  C 

f 

TOWNS,  ETC. 


Abaite, 

Aboncay, 

Acare, 

Acliaguas, 

Agoaqnente, 

Alagoas. 

Albuquerque,  Fort, 
Alcantara,  10,000 
Alcobaza, 

Alegre,  Monte,  1,500 
.Alegre,  Porto, 

Alegre,  Porto, 
Almeirirn, 

Alta  Gracia,  4,000 

Altagracia, 

Amaroleite. 

Ambato  12,000 
Amsterdam,  Fort, 
Amsterdam,  New, 
Vnadia, 

Anaii, 

Ancua,  or  San  Carlos 


Brazil 
Peru 
Brazil 
Venezuela 
Brazil 
Br.azil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Argentine  Rep. 
Venezuela 
Brazil 
F/Cuador 
Dutch  Guiana 
British  Guiana 
Brazil 
Brazil 
4,851  Chili 


D  f 
C  a 


E  d 
I)  b 
C  g 


Angostura,  or  Bolivar,  8,000  Venezuela  D 


Antioqma. 
Antiquapa, 
Antonina.  Villa, 
Apolobamba, 
Aracaju, 

Aracati,  26,000 
Arajns, 

Arauca, 

Arauco, 

Araure.  10,000 
Arayates, 

Arcos, 

Arcos. 

Arequipa,  30,000 
Arica,  25,000  * 
Anno.s, 

Arrecifes. 

A  spin  wall,  or  Colon, 
Assumpeion, 
Asuncion, 

Asuncion, 


Colombia 
Peru  C 
Brazil  F 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  G 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Chili 


G 
F 
C 
C 

Venezuela  D 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  F 
Peru  C 
Peru  0 
Brazil  E 
Argentine  Republic  I* 


Colombia  B 
Ecuador  0 
Brazil  E 
Margarita  D 


Asuncion,  or  Assumpeion, 

9,000,  Cap.  of  Republic,  Paraguay  E 

Atico,  Peru  C 

Aveiro,  Brazil  E 

Ayacuebo,  or  Huamanga,  25,000  Peru  C 

Baependi,  Brazil  F 

Bahia.  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos, 
or  Sao  Salvador,  190,000  Brazil  G 

Ballenar.  or  Vallenar,  Chili  C 

Balsamao,  Brazil  D 

ilarbacena,  Brazil  F 

Barcellos,  Brazil  D 

Barcelona,  Nueva,  Venezuela  D 

Barinha.  Brazil  F 

Barquisimeto,  12,000?  V^enezuela  C 

Barra,  or  Manaos,  Brazil  E 

Batavia,  Dutch  Guiana  E 

Baturite,  Brazil  G 

Reira.  Principo  de  (P'ort),  Brazil  D 

Belem,  or  Para,  25,000  Brazil  F 

Belen,  Argentine  Republic  D 

Belem,  Uruguay  E 


Bella  Vi.sta, 
Benevente,  3,000 
Bento, 

Blancamanca 

Boaventura, 

Boa  Vista, 
Boavista, 


Argentine  Republic  E 
Brazil  F 
Peru  C 

Argentine  Republic  D 
Brazil  G 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  P 


Bogota  (Santa  Fe  de),  40,000, 

Cap.  of  Republic,  Colombia  C 

Bolivar,  or  Angostura, 

8,000 

Bom  .Tardin,  1.200 
Bom  Successo  (Minas  Novas), 

Bonito, 


Borba, 

Botija, 

Braganga,  6,000 
Bragan^a,  10,000 
Breio,  3,000 
Brejo, 

Brejo  d'Area, 
Buenaventura,  1,600 


_  Venezuela  D 
Brazil  F 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Chili 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Braz.\l  G 
Brsizil  G 
Colombia  0 


jMAP  of  south  amehica. 


Buenos  Ayres,  177,787, 

Cap.  of  Republic,  Argentine  Rep.  E 
Burita, 

Cabello,  Puerto,  7,500 
Cabixis, 


Cabrobo, 

Caceres, 

Cachapoya.s, 

Caguan, 

Caicara, 

Caiza, 

Calabozo,  4,000 
Calea, 

Caldera,  Port,  3,321 
Caledonia, 

Callao,  21), 000 
Cal  VO,  Porto, 

Cainamu, 

Caniana,  1,500 
Caniarones, 

Canieta,  2l  1,000 
Cainpanba,  6,000 
Campo, 

Canipo  Largo,  3,000 
Campo  Major, 

Campos, 

Candelaria, 

Candelaria, 

Canelones, 

Caneta, 

Cangallo,  22,000  ? 

Caninde, 

Cantalao, 

Caracas.  47,013,  Cap.  of  Re¬ 
public, 

Caraveli, 

Caravel  livs.  5.000 
Cariaco,  7,000 
Carolina, 

Caronie, 

Carora,  6,000 
Cartagena,  10,000 
Cartago, 

Caniuliunlia, 

Casca  Fort, 

Casma, 

Castro, 

Castro  Virryna, 

Catama, 

Catainarca,  .5,718 
Cauquene.s,  5.157 
Cavaloante,  4,000 


f 

Brazil  F  d 
Venezuela  D  a 
Brazil  E  li 
Brazil  F  c 
Colombia  C  b 
Peru  C  c 
Colombia  C  b 
Venezuela  D  b 
Bolivia  D  e 
Venezuela  D  b 
Peru  C  d 
Chili  C  e 
BritLsh  Guiana  E  b 
Peru  C  d 
Brazil  G  c 


Brazil  G  d 
Peru  C  d 
Peru  C  d 
Brazil  F  c 
Brazil  F  e 
Brazil  F  d 
Brazil  F  d 
Brazil  G  c 
Brazil  F  e 
Argentine  Republic  D  e 
Paraguay  E  e 
Urugu.ay  E  f 
Peru  C  d 
Peru  C  d 
Brazil  G  c 
Brazil  F  d 


Venezuela  D  a 
Peru  C  d 
Brazil  G  d 
Venezuela  D  a 
Brazil  F  c 
Dutch  Guiana  E  b 
Venezuela  C  h 
Colombia  C  a 
Colombia  C  b 
Brazil  F  rl 
Brazil  F  C 
Peru  C  e 
Chili  C  e 
Peru  C  d 
Bolivia  D  e 
Argentine  Rep.  D 
Chili  C 
Brazil  P 


e 
f 
d 
c 
c 
d 
c 
d 
c 
b 
b 
d 
0 
b 

Venezuela  D  b 
Venezuela  D  b 
Chili  C  e 
Peru  C  d 
Chili  C  e 
Bnizil  F  c 
Argentine  Republic  E  f 
Peru  C  c 
Bolivia  D  e 
Venezuela  D 
Peru  C 


Caxainarca  (Pfacc  o/ Fro*<))  7,000  Peru  C 

Caxamarquilla,  8,000  Peru  C 

Caxatambo,  6,000  Peru  C 

Caxias,  6,000  ^  Brazil  F 

Caxoeira,  or  Cachoeira,  Villa,  Brazil  G 

Caxoira,  Brazil  F 

Cayari,  Brazil  D 

Cayenne,  6,000  French  Guiana  E 

Caylloma,  Peru  C 

Ceara.  or  Fortaleza,  3,000  Brazil  G 

Chagres,  •  Colombia  B 

Chaguaram.as, 

Chaguiramal, 

Chanarcillo,  5,813 
Chancay, 

Chaiieral, 

Chapada,  1,000 
Chascomus, 

Oha-suta, 

Chaviraos, 

Chico,  Rio, 

Chilca  (I’orti, 

Chilian  (Alto),  9,781 
Chota, 

Chuquibamba, 

Chuquisaoa,  or  Sucre,  23,971, 

Cap.  of  llepublic, 

Cidade  Real,  ^ 

Cinti. 

Coary,  or  Alvellos, 

Coaylo, 

Cobija  (Puerto),  2.'!80 
Cochabamba,  40,678 
Coimbra.  Nova, 

Collegio, 

Colon,  or  Aspinwii 
Colonia,  2,500 
Colorados, 

Columbiana, 

Combarbala, 

ConceicAo, 

Concepcion,  or  Mt 
Concepcion  de  la  C 
Conde, 

Constitucion  (Liv), 

Contas, 

Contas,  Rio  de, 

Copiapo,  13,381 
Coquimbo.  7,138 
Cordova,  28,523 
Coro,  4,000 
Corpus, 

Cot  que, 

Corrientes,  10,546 
Cratto, 

Cratto, 

Cuenca,  25,000 
Cuiaha,  or  Cuya 
Cuniana,  8,000 
Cumanacoa,  5,000 
Cunanea. 

Curico,  5,953 


Chili  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 

Bolivia  D 
Brazil  E 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  D 
Peru  C 
Bolivia  C 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  E 


Curinis,  Brazil  E 

Curitiba,  Brazil  F 

Curuguaty,  Paraguay  E 

Curui)aity,  Paraguay  E 

Curuiiano,  Venezuela  D 

Curvelo,  Brazil  F 

Cuyaba,  or  Cniaba,  10,000  Brazil  E 

Cuzco,  40, 000  Peru  C 

David,  Colombia  B 

Demerara  (Georgetown), 

25,.5O0  British  Guiana  E 

Desterro,  Brazil  F 

Diamantina  (Tejuco),  Brazil  F 

Diamantiaa,  Guardio  de.  4,500  Brazil  E 

Dolores,  Argentine  Republic  E 

Dores,  Brazil  F 

Echarate,  Peru  C 

Esmeraldas,  Ecuador  B 

Espirito  Santo  de  Gloria.  Brazil  F 

Esquina  Grande,  Argentine  Rep.  D 
Estancia,  3,000  Brazil  G 

Exaltacion,  Bolivia  D 

Faro,  Brazil  E 

Faz,  Brazil  E 

Flores.  Brazil  G 

Fortaleza,  or  Ceara,  Brazil  G 

Freirina,  Chili  C 

Fructuoso,  Uruguay  E 

Fulda,  Brazil  F 

Funil,  Brazil  F 

Funza,  Colombia  C 

Furuana.  Brazil  E 

Georgetown  (Demerara), 

25,500  British  Guiana  E 

Goyanna,  13,000  Brazil  G 

Goyaz,  formerly  Villa  Boa,  8,000  Brazil  E 


Granja, 

Guamachuco, 

Guanare,  12,000 
Guaragua, 

Guardo  Velha, 

Guarmey. 

Guayaquil,  22,000  ? 

Guayra  (La),  6,000 
Gnimaraen,  2,000 
Gurihas, 

Gurujia, 

Gurutuba, 

Hacha  (La), 

Honda.  6,000 
Huacho, 

Huamanga.  or  Ayacucho,  25,000 
Iluancavelica, 

Huanch.aoo, 

Huanta, 

Huanuco,  4,. 500 
Huarachiri, 

Huaras, 

Huari, 

Huasco,  7,000 
Huaylas, 

Humaita, 

Hycatu,  or  leatu, 

Ibarra,  13,000 
Ihicui, 
lea,  6.000 
Icatu,  or  Hycatu, 

Ico. 

Igu.'ipe, 

Iguaza  (Salto  de), 

Ilha, 

Illapel,  6,607 
Iqui<|ue.  1,000 
Irapiranga, 

Iscuande, 

Islay, 

Itahira,  4,000 
Itapicuru, 

Itapicuru, 

Itapua,  or  Ytapua, 

Jachal, 

Jacobina, 

Jaen, 

Januaria, 

Jaragua,  2.500 


Brazil  F 
Peru  C 
Venezuela  D 
Columbia  C 
Brazil  E 
Peru  C 
Ecuador  B 
V’enezuela  D 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  B 
Brazil  F 
Colombia  C 
Colombia  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Peru  C 
Chili  C 
Peru  C 
Paraguay  E 
Brazil  F 
Ecuador  C 
Argentine  Republic  E 
Peru  C 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  G 
Brazil  F 
Paraguay  E 
Brazil  F 
Chili  C 
Peru  C 
Brazil  G 
Colombia  C 
Peru  C 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  G 
Paraguay  E 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Brazil  F 
Peru  C 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  G 


Mancora,  Peru  B 

Manta,  Ecuador  B 

Mapiri,  Bedivia  D 

Mara,  Peru  C 

Marabitan,as,  Brazil  D 

Maracaybo,  25,000  Venezuela  C 

Marangane,  Peru  C 

Maranham  (SSo  Luiz  de  Maran- 
hAo),  30,000  Brazil  F 

Marianna,  8,000  Brazil  F 

Marica.  Brazil  F 

Marinha,  Ecuador  C 

Maripi,  Sao  Antonio  d  ,  Brazil  D 

Maroa,  Venezuela  1) 


Matara, 


Argentine  Republic  D 


Oliven^a, 

Oliven^a,  1,500 
Olympo,  Fort, 

Oran, 

Ora  via, 

Oruro,  7,980 
Osorno,  1,536 
Ouro  Preto  (Villa  Rica), 
Outeiro, 

Ovalle, 

Pacone, 

Pacuy, 

Palma,  Villa  da. 
Pampas, 

Pamplona,  3,200 
Panama,  12,000 
Pao, 

Papera  SSo  Jose, 

Para,  or  Belem,  25,000 
Parabiti, 

Paraeatu, 

Parahiba, 


Brazil  D 
Brazil  G 
Bolivia  E 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Ecuador  C 


Bolivia  D 
Chili  C 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  E 
Chili  C 
Bnazil  E 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  P 
Peru  C 
Colombia  C 
Colombia  C 
Venezuela  D 
Brazil  F 
Chili  C 
Brazil  F 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  G 


d 

Bella,  15.000 

Brazil  E 

d 

b 

Matura, 

Brazil  D 

c 

d 

Matura,  Porto  de. 

Brazil  D 

c 

e 

Medellin,  14,000 

Colombia  C 

b 

d 

Meia  Ponte,  8,U00 

Brazil  F 

d 

d 

Melo,  Villa  de. 

Uruguay  E 

f 

c 

Mendoza,  8,124 

Argentine  Rep.  D 

f 

d 

Mercedes, 

Argentine  Rep.  D 

f 

c 

Merida.  6,000 

Venezuela  C 

b 

c 

Minas  Novas  (Bom  Successo),  Brazil  F 

d 

e 

Mirador, 

Brazil  F 

e 

f 

Miraflores,  Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

d 

Misque,  3,786 

Bolivia  D 

d 

c 

Missao. 

Brazil  E 

c 

b 

Missaonovo, 

Brazil  E 

c 

c 

Mocha,  or  Concepcion 

13,958  Chili  C 

f 

Mocoa, 

Colombia  C 

b 

b 

Molina, 

Chili  C 

f 

c 

Mompox,  10,000 

Colombia  C 

b 

d 

Monte  Alegre,  1,500 

Brazil  E 

c 

c 

Monte  Alegre, 

Brazil  F 

d 

c 

Monte  Video,  45,765, 

Cap.  of 

b 

Republic, 

Uruguay  E 

f 

b 

Moquegua,  9,000 

Peru  C 

d 

e 

Morope, 

Peru  B 

c 

d 

Moyobaraba,  7,000 

Peru  C 

c 

c 

Moz.  Porto  de, 

Brazil  E 

c 

a 

Muitaea. 

Venezuela  D 

b 

c 

Nachi,  Argentine  Reimblic  D 

e 

c 

Nassau, 

Dutch  Guiana  E 

b 

c 

Natal,  or  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 

d 

10,000 

Brazil  G 

c 

a 

Natividad, 

Brazil  F 

d 

b 

Nauta, 

Ecuador  C 

c 

d 

Nembucu, 

Paraguay  E 

e 

d 

New  Amsterdam. 

British  Guiana  E 

b 

d 

Nickery  (New  Rotter¬ 

c 

dam), 

Dutch  Guiana  E 

b 

d 

Nictheroy  (Praya  Grande),  Brazil  F 

e 

c 

Norte, 

Brazil  h 

f 

d 

Nova  Coimbra, 

Brazil  E 

d 

c 

Obidos,  or  Pauxis,  5,000  Brazil  E 

c 

c 

Ocana,  5,000 

Colombia  C 

b 

e 

Ocofia, 

Peru  C 

d 

c 

Oeiras, 

Brazil  E 

c 

e 

Oeiras, 

Brazil  F 

c 

c 

Olinda,  8,000 

Brazil  G 

c 

Pindo, 

Pinhel, 

Piranga, 

Piratiuim,  3,670 
Pisco, 

Pitangui, 

Pitos, 

Piumhy, 

Piura.  10,000 
Pomabamba, 

Pombal,  . 

Pombal,  4,000 
Pombal, 

Popayan,  25,000 
Port  Caldera,  3,321 
Porto  Alegre,  12,000 
Porto  Alegre, 

Porto  Alegre, 

Porto  Bello,  1,300 
Porto  Calvo, 

Porto  da  Uniao, 

Porto  De  Matura, 

Porto  de  Moz, 

Porto  Feliz, 

Port  of  Spain,  11,693 
Porto  Imperial,  Villa  do, 
Porto  Seguro,  Villa  de, 
Potosi,  22,850 
Povos, 

Principe  Imperial, 

Principo  de  Beira  (Fort), 
Pueblo  Nuevo, 

Puelco, 

Puerto  Cabello,  7,51)0 
Puerto  Montt,  2,030 
Puerto  Viejo,  2,000 
Puno.  9.000 
Punta  Arenas, 

Puriftcacion, 

Quanam, 

Quartel, 

Queenstown, 

Queimadas, 

Querana,  Sio  Joaquim  de, 
Quibdo, 

Quillota,  10,149 

(Juito,  76,000,  Cap.  of  Rep. 

Quixijana, 

Rain  ha, 

Rancagua,  5,508 


Ecuador  0 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  E 
Perpi  C 
Brazil  E 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Brazil  F 
Peru  B 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  G 
Brazil  G 
Colombia  C 
Chili  C 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  G 
Brazil  G 
Colombia  B 
Brazil  G 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  D 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  F 
Irinidad  D 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  G 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  P 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  D 
Coiomtaa  B 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Venezuela  D 
Chili  C 
Ecuador  B 
Peru  C 
Patagonia  C 
Colombia  C 
Brazil  B 
BrazH  F 
British  Guiana  E 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  D 
Colombia  C 
Chili  C 


Ecuador  C 
Peru  C 
Brazil  F 
Chili  C 
Brazil  E 


Itrazil  h' 

d 

.......  - - j  ^ 

Jauja.  or  Atanjauja, 

Peru 

C 

(1 

Paramaribo.  2.5,000 

Dutch  Guiana  E 

b 

San  Carlos, 

Venezuela  D 

b 

1^  Colombia  B 

a 

Jei-icoacoara, 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Parana,  6,050  Argentine  Republic  E 

f 

San  Carlos,  or  Ancud,  4,851  Chili  0 

g 

Uruguay  E 

f 

Jeriimenha, 

Br.azil 

F 

c 

Paranagua,  7,000 

Brazil 

F 

e 

San  Felipe, 

Argentine  Republic  E 

e 

Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Joazeiro. 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Paranahiba, 

Brazil 

F 

c 

San  Felipe,  8,696 

Chili  G 

f 

Brazil  G 

d 

Juiuv,  3,072  Argentine  Republic 

D 

e 

Parati, 

Brazil 

F 

e 

San  Fernando, 

Argentine  Republic  E 

f 

Chili  C 

f 

Jukeira, 

Brazil 

C 

b 

Parawari, 

Brazil 

D 

b 

San  Fernando,  5,833  Chili  C 

f 

Brazil  F 

d 

Juncal, 

Chili 

D 

e 

Pasco,  the  most  elev.ated  city  in 

San  Fernando, 

Venezuela  D 

b 

dia,  13,9.58  Chili  C 

f 

Jundiahy.  5.000 

Brazil 

F 

e 

the  world.  Altitude 

13,720 

Sangradouro, 

Brazil  E 

d 

lina,  Argentine  Rep.  E 

f 

Laguna.  1,000 

Brazil 

F 

e 

ft.  Pop.,  10,000 

Peru 

C 

d 

San  Ignacio, 

Peru  C 

c 

Brazil  G 

d 

Lambayeque,  8,000 

Peru 

B 

c 

Pasto,  7.000 

Colombia  C 

b 

San  Joaquim, 

Bolivia  D 

d 

4,925  Chili  C 

f 

Lamego, 

Brazil 

D 

d 

Pastos  Rons, 

Brazil 

F 

c 

San  Jose, 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Brazil  G 

d 

Lampa. 

Peru 

C 

d 

Paucartam  bo, 

Peru 

C 

d 

San  Jo.se, 

Uruguay  E 

f 

Brazil  F 

d 

Lapa, 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Pauxks,  or  Obidos,  5,00C 

Brazil 

E 

c 

San  Jose, 

Venezuela  D 

b 

Chill  G 

e 

La  Paz  de  Ayacucho,  76,392 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

Payta,  2,000 

Peru 

B 

c 

San  Juan,  8,383 

Argentine  Rep.  D 

f 

Chili  G 

e 

Lavras, 

Brazil 

G 

c 

Pedernales, 

Ecuador 

B 

b 

.San  Juan, 

Bolivia  E 

d 

Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Ligua, 

Chili 

C 

f 

Pedreiro, 

Brazil 

D 

c 

San  Juan, 

Peru  G 

d 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Lima,  121,362,  Cap.  of  Reiniblic,  IVru 

C 

d 

Pelotas. 

Brazil 

E 

f 

San  Luis, 

Bolivia  I) 

e 

Paraguay  E 

e 

Llata, 

Peru  C 

c 

Penedo,  9,000 

Brazil 

G 

d 

San  Luis  (de  la  Punta),  3,748  Are.  Rep.  D 

f 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Loreto, 

Brazil 

E 

e 

Pernagu.a.  4,000 

Brazil 

F 

c 

San  Miguel; 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Argentine  Rep.  E 

e 

Loreto, 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Pernambuco,  or  Recife, 

70,000  Brazil 

G 

c 

San  Pedro, 

Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

Brazil  D 

c 

Loxa.  or  Loja,  5.000 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Pernatingas, 

Brazil 

E 

d 

San  Pedro, 

Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Brazil  G 

c 

Macaqia,  6,000 

Brazil 

E 

b 

Peruate, 

Peru 

C 

c 

San  Pedro, 

Argentine  Republic  E 

f 

Ecuador  G 

c 

Maceio,  or  Maiqayo,  5,000 

Brazil 

G 

c 

Pe.squera, 

Brazil 

D 

c 

iSan  Pedro  de  Atacama,  Bolivia  D 

e 

i,  10,000  Brazil  E 

d 

Madia, 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

Petropolis, 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Santa, 

Peru  C 

0 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Maeura. 

Colombia  0 

b 

Pevas, 

Ecuador 

C 

c 

Santa  Ana, 

Peru  C 

d 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Mahaiconi.  British  Guiana 

E 

b 

Philadelphia, 

Brazil 

F 

rl 

Santa  Anna, 

Brazil  D 

b 

Brazil  F 

e 

Maldon.ado, 

Uruguay 

E 

f 

PilSo  Arcado,  .5,000 

Brazil 

F 

d 

Santa  Anna, 

Brazil  E 

d 

Chili  C 

f 

Manao.s,  or  Barra, 

Brazil  a 

c 

1  PincUcs. 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Santa  Barbara, 

Brazil  0 

b 

Rancho  Novo, 

Ranchos,  Argentine  Republic  E 

Recife,  or  Pernambuco,  70,000  Brazil  G 

Remedios,  6,818  Colombia  C 

Reyes,  Bolivia  D 

Riartes,  Argentine  Republic  D 

Rinaco,  Argentine  Republic  D 

Riobamba,  Ecuador  C 

Rio  Chico,  Venezuela  D 

Rio  de  Contas,  Brazil  F 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Cap.  of  Empire, 

420,000  Brazil  F  e 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  or  Natal, 

10,000  Brazil  G  c 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  SAo  Pedro 
do  Sul,  3.590  Brazil  E 

Rioja,  4,000  Argentine  Republic  D 

Rio  Pardo,  Villa  do,  Brazil  E 


e 

c 

e 

f 

d 

e 

f* 

e 

c 

d 

c 

0 
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b 

c 

t 

I 
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a 

0 
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0 

e 

a 

d 

d 

d 

f 

e 

d 

b 

f 

a 

g 

c 

d 

h 

h 

b 

d 

b 

d 

e 

b 

f 

c 

d 

d 

f 

e 

f 

c 

b 

d 

f 

f 

c 

a 

d 


Rocada, 

Rocha, 

Rosario, 

Rosario,  30,000 
Sabanilla, 
Sahara.  8,500 
Saladillo, 
Salinas, 

Salinas, 

Salta,  li,716 
Salto, 

Salto  de  Iguaza, 
Sampayo, 

San  Bernardo, 
San  Bernardo, 
San  Borja, 

San  Carlos, 

San  Carlos, 


Brazil  F 
Uruguay  E 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Colombia  C 
Brazil  F 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  F 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Uruguay  E 
Paraguay  E 
Brazil  E 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Chili  C 
Ecuador  C 
Argentine  Republic  D 
Bolivia  D 
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Santa  Barbara, 

Brazil  F 

e 

Silo  .Toilo, 

Brazil  D 

b 

Tacunga,  10,000 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Valen^a,  3,000 

Brazil  P 

e 

Santa  Cruz, 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Sdo  J~.ilo  das  duas  barras, 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Talea,  17,900 

Chili  C 

f 

Valen^a, 

Brazil  F 

e 

Santa  Cruz, 

Brazil  E 

c 

Sao  Jjio  del  Rei,  5,(iO0 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Talcaliuano,  2,062 

Chili  C 

f 

Valenya, 

Brazil  G 

d 

Santa  Cruz, 

Brazil  F 

d 

Silo  Jo3,o  de  Principe, 

Brazil 

D 

c 

Tauiandiia,  8,0(l0 

Brazil  F 

e 

Valencia,  25,000 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Santa  Cruz  ne  Sierra,  9,780  Bolivia  D 

d 

Sao  Joi\o  de  Piinoiiie, 

Bnail 

F 

c 

Tapaios,  or  Santarem,  4,977  Brazil  E 

c 

Valladolid, 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Santa  Ke.  10,324  Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Sho  .Toaquiin, 

Brazil 

D 

c 

Tapera, 

Brazil  F 

J 

Valle  Grande.  3,608 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Santa  re  de  Bogota,  4U,0UU, 

Silo  Joaquim,  Fort, 

Brazil 

D 

b 

Tarapaca, 

Peru  D 

d 

Vallenar.  or  Ballenar, 

Chili  C 

e 

Cap.  of  Hepublic, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Sao  Joaquim  de  Querana, 

Brazil 

D 

c 

Tiirija,  5,680 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Valparaiso,  70,438 

Chili  C 

f 

Santa  Isabel, 

Brazil  D 

b 

Silo  Jo.se, 

Brazil 

E 

f 

Tarina.  7,000 

Peru  C 

d 

VariiiiLs,  4,(l(l0 

Venezuela  C 

b 

Santa  Luzia, 

Brazil  F 

d 

Sao  Jose  Tejuco, 

Brazil 

F 

d 

Tauary, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Veragua  (Santiago  de),  5,000  Colombia  B 

b 

Santa  Maria, 

Brazil  E 

e 

Silo  Lorenzo, 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Teiuco  (Diamantina),  Brazil  F 

d 

Verema,  Castro, 

Peru  C 

d 

Santa  .Maria, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Silo  Luiz  de  Maranhilo  (Maran- 

Tenerife, 

Coloiiiliia  C 

b 

V'ermejo, 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Santa  Marta.  8,li00 

Colombia  C 

a 

ham),  30,1)00 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Tepiska, 

Peru  C 

c 

Vianiia, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Santarem,  or  Tapajos,  4,977 

Brazil  E 

c 

Silo  .Matlieus, 

Brazil 

(4 

d 

Tberezina, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Vueo.sa,  V'illa, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Santa  Rita,  5,800 

Brazil  F 

d 

Silo  Paulo,  3O,000 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Tilcara, 

Argentine  Reimhlic  D 

e 

Victoria,  5,8u0 

Brazil  G 

e 

Santa  Rita, 

Peru  G 

c 

Silo  Pedro, 

Brazil 

D 

c 

Tocuyo, 

Venezuela  D 

b 

Vieros, 

Br.tzil  E 

c 

Santa  Rosa, 

Brazil  E 

d 

Silo  Pedro  do  Sul,  or  Rio  Grande 

Tongay, 

Chili  C 

f 

Vigia, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Santa  Ro.sa, 

Ecuador  C 

c 

do  Sul.  3,500 

Brazil 

E 

f 

Tono, 

Peru  C 

d 

Villa  Bella  (Matto(}rosso),  15,000  Brazil  E 

d 

Santa  Ro.sa, 

Peru  C 

c 

Silo  Romilo, 

Brazil 

F 

d 

To.scas,  Las, 

Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

Villa  Boa  (Goyaz),  8,000 

Brazil  E 

d 

Santa  Teresa, 

Ecuailor  C 

c 

Silo  Salvador,  or  Bahia.  190,000  Brazil 

G 

a 

Trahiras,  2.000 

Brazil  F 

d 

Villa  (le  Melo, 

Uruguay  E 

f 

Santa  Tere.sa  (Fort), 

Uruguay  E 

f 

Sho  SebiLstiiio, 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Trancoso,  1,500 

Brazil  G 

d 

Villa  do  Rio  Pardo, 

Brazil  E 

i 

Santiago,  7,775  Argentine  Repul)lic  D 

e 

Silo  Thomar, 

Brazil 

P 

c 

Tril, 

Argentine  Republic  1) 

f 

Villa  Maria,  1,000 

Brazil  E 

d 

Santiago, 

Bolivia  E 

d 

Seheros, 

Peru 

0 

c 

Trinidad,  4,170 

Bolivia  B 

d 

Villii  Nova, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Santiago,  115,377,  Cap.  of 

Sechura, 

Peru 

B 

c 

Trinidad, 

Paraguay  E 

e 

Villa  Real  de  la  Concepcion, 

Paraguay  E 

e 

Republic, 

Chili  C 

f 

Sequarema, 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Truxillo,  6,000 

Peru  C 

c 

Villa  Rica, 

Brazil  E 

Santiago, 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Serena  (La),  13.5.5t 

Chili 

C 

e 

Trnxillo,  4,0(i0 

Venezuela  C 

b 

Villa  Rica, 

Paraguay  K 

6 

Santiago  de  Veragua,  5.000 

Coiomida  B 

b 

Sergipe  del  Rev,  9,000 

Brazil 

G 

d 

Tiicuman,  17,438 

Argentine  Rep.  1) 

e 

Villa  Rica  (Onro  Preto), 

Brazil  F 

e 

Santos.  8,0o0 

Brazil  F 

e 

Sinnainary,  French  Guiana 

E 

b 

Til  lean. 

Ecuador  C 

b 

Villa  Vicoea, 

Bivazil  F 

c 

Silo  Antonio, 

Brazil  E 

d 

Sion, 

Peru 

C 

c 

Tumaco, 

Ecuador  C 

b 

Viruha, 

Colombia  G 

b 

Sao  Antonio, 

Brazil  F 

d 

Sohral, 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Tiinibez, 

Peru  B 

c 

Vivoras, 

Uruguay  E 

f 

Siio  Antonio  de  Maripi, 

Brazil  D 

c 

Socorro,  12.000  ? 

Colombia  C 

b 

Tunja,  7,000 

Colombia  0 

b 

Xiririca, 

Brazil  F 

e 

Silo  Benito, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Sorocaba,  12,000 

Brazil 

F 

e 

Tupiza,  5,000 

Bolivia  D 

e 

Yavisa, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Silo  Bernardo,  6,000 

Brazil  G 

c 

Souzel, 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Uberabu, 

Brazil  F 

d 

Ylo, 

Peru  C 

d 

Silo  Borja, 

Brazil  E 

e 

Suata,  ' 

Venezuela  1) 

b 

Ueviza, 

Peru  C 

0 

Y.slay, 

Peru  C 

d 

Silo  Bomiugo, 

Brazil  F 

d 

Sucre,  or  Chuquisaca,  23,971 

Uniao,  Porto  da. 

Brazil  E 

e 

Ytapua,  or  Itapua, 

Paraguay  E 

e 

Sao  Feliz, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Cap.  of  Republic, 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

Urbana, 

Venezuela  D 

b 

Yuiiibel, 

Chili  C 

f 

Silo  Feliz, 

Brazil  F 

a 

Supe, 

Peru  C 

d 

Urua, 

lirazil  D 

c 

Zaypnru, 

Bolivia  1) 

d 

Silo  Francisco, 

Brazil  F 

e 

Tabatinga, 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Urubu, 

Brazil  F 

a 

Silo  Jeroiiyrao, 

Brazil  1) 

b 

Tacna,  12,000  ? 

Peru  C 

a 

Valdivia,  3,140 

Chili  C 

f  1 

Argentine  Renulilic 
liiazil 


Abacaxis,  R.,  300  m.  Brazil  E 

Acliira,  R.,  140  m.  Ectiailor  B 

Agiiapeliy,  R.,  220  m.  Brazil  E 

Aguarico,  R. ,  340  m.  Ecnaiior  C 

Alvar,  R. ,  12<i  in.  Bi'iuil  E 

Amazon,  Marafton,  Orellana,  or 
Solimoens,  R.,  4,000  in.  Area 
of  lia.sin  about  2,000, OOO  sq,  in,  Brazil  E 

Anauirapucu,  R,,  280  m.  Brazil  E 

Anavelliana,  R.,  240  m.  Brazil  E 

Anhanilny,  R.,  Brazil  E 

Anbemby,  or  Tiete,  R,,  500  m,  Brazil  E 

Annapii,  R, ,  480  m,  Brazil  E 

Apoporis,  R,,  250  m.  Brazil  (J 

Appoily,  R.  Brazil  (J 

A  pure,  R.,  480  m.  Venezuela  D 

.Apnriinao,  R,,  7o0  m.  Peru  C 

Aquidalionana,  R,  Brazil  E 

Araguaya  or  G ramie,  R,, 1,1.50  ra.  Brazil  F 

Ar.agiiay-Ouaza  or  Pilcomayo, 

R.,  Hoii  m.  Bolivia  E 

Arara.s  Rapuis,  Brazil  D 

Arariiigui,  R.  Brazil  F 

Aratiacu,  R.  Brazil  G 

Arinos,  R. ,  400  ni.  Bnuil  E 

Arinos,  R.  dos,  220  m.  Brazil  E 

Aruapiara,  R.  Brazil 

Atratii,  R..  250  m.  Colombia 

Bacauris.  R.  Brazil 

Baouri,  R.  Brazil 

Barraa,  R. 

Bar  u  bo,  R. 

Baures,  R.  Bolivia  D 

Belmonte,  R.  Grande  do,  460  ni.  Brazil  G 

Beni,  R.,  600  in.  Bolivia  D 

Berbice,  R.,  280  m.  Guiana  E 

Bianco,  R.  Bolivia  D 

Bio,  R,  Chili  C 

Blanco,  R,  Paraguay  E 

Bocon,  R.  Colombia  D 

Branco  Quecueme  Paraviana 
or  Pariina,  R.,  850  m. 

Bueno,  R. 

Camarare,  R,,  350  m. 

Cainisea,  R. 

Cainopi,  R, 

Canona,  R. 

Ca)iit,  R. 

Caqueta  oi  Japur?,  R.,  1,100  m 
Carajos,  R,  dos, 

Cariay,  R. 

Caron  i,  R. 

Ca.sco,  R. 

Casiquiare,  R,,  100  m. 

Casu  or  Negro,  R,,  700  ui. 

Cauca,  R. ,  600  m. 

Oaura,  R, ,  400  m. 

Cauten,  R. 

Cayambo,  R. 

Cayapo,  R. 

Chacuruina,  R, 

Clmdi  Leubu,  R.,  300  ni.  Argentine  Rep.  I> 
CRalia,  R.  Patagonia  C 

(diambiia,  R.  '  Ecuador  C 

Bhico,  R.  Patagonia  C 

CbililaoorChupat,  R,,500m.  Patagonia  D 
Cliiruan,  R.  Bern  D 

Chuapa,  R.  Chili  C 

Jhupat  orCbililao,  R. ,  500  in.  Patagonia  D 
Cinza,  R.  Brazil  E 


D 

C 

E 

C 


Brazil 
Chili 
Brazil 
Peru 

Guiana  E 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  F 
Brazil  C 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  E 
Venezuela  1) 
Brazil  E 
Venezuela  1) 
Patagonia  D 
Colombia  C 
Venezuela  D 
Chill  C 
Brazil  D 
Brazil  E 
Brazil  B 


RIVERS. 


c 

Ooary  R.,  4,000  m. 

Brazil 

D 

0 

Janf  *'itii])a.  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

c 

Cobu  Leuba  or  Colorado, 

Japura  or  Caqueta.  R.,  1,100  ni.  Brazil 

C 

c 

e 

R.,  700  Ill.  Argentine  Ken. 

D 

f 

JaniTiari  Falls  (Ucayari  R), 

ColoniMa 

C 

b 

c 

Coca.  R. 

Ecuadiir 

C 

c 

Jassy,  R. 

Brazil  D 

d 

c 

Codaya.  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

Jauja,  R. 

Peru 

c 

d 

Colorado  or  Cobu  Leuba. 

.lavary,  R.,  550  m. 

Brazil 

c 

c 

R..  7(i0  in.  A 

•gentine  Rep. 

D 

f 

Juhina,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

d 

c 

Coinprida  Cataract  (R.  Ara- 

Jurua,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

b 

guaya). 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Juruena,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

d 

c 

Contas,  R. .  .300  ra. 

Brazil 

G 

d 

Jutay,  R. ,  500  ra. 

Puazil 

D 

c 

e 

Contu.so,  R, 

Bolivia  E 

e 

King  Fred.  William’s  Cataract 

e 

Coquiinbo,  R. 

aiili 

C 

c 

(Corentyn  R.), 

Guiana 

E 

h 

c 

Corentyn,  R. .  400  m. 

Guiana 

E 

b 

Liraari,  R. 

Chili 

C 

f 

b 

Corrientes.  R. 

Paraguay 

E 

e 

Limay,  R. 

Patagonia 

D 

f 

c 

Cotinga,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

b 

Loa.  R. 

Bolivia  G 

e 

b 

Cuarein,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

f 

Machado  or  Giparana,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

c 

Cucua-manema,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

b 

Madeira  or  Oayari,  R. ,  2.000 

m.  Brazil 

E 

c 

d 

Curaray.  R. 

Ecuador  C 

c 

Maileira,  Palls  (R.  Madeira), 

Brazil 

D 

c 

c 

Curiza.  R. 

Brazil 

C 

c 

Magdalena.  R. ,  800  in. 

Colombia  C 

a 

Curu.  R. 

Brazil 

G 

c 

Mahissy.  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

e 

Ciiyuni,  R. 

Guiana 

E 

b 

Manila,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

c 

Cuxim,  R. 

Brazil  E 

d 

Mamore,  R. ,  900  m. 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

e 

Ueinerara,  R.,  300  m. 

Guiana 

E 

b 

Manoel  Alves,  R. 

Brazil 

F 

d 

c 

Be.saguadero  or  Salado, 

Manoel  Alves  Grande,  R. 

Bi.azil 

F 

c 

d 

R. ,  4.50  111.  Argentine  Ren. 

D 

f 

Mapiri,  R.,  220  in. 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

c 

Des.aguadero,  R.,  170  in. 

Bolivia 

D 

d 

Marailim  or  Amazon,  R,  4,000  m.  Brazil 

E 

c 

c 

De.sire.  R. 

Patagonia 

D 

g 

Marmellos,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

b 

Diamante,  R.  Argentine  Reimhlic 

U 

f 

Maroni.  R. 

Guiana 

E 

b 

d 

Doce,  R.,  360  ra. 

Brazil 

F 

d 

Massary,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

d 

Dulce.  R. ,  4.50  m.  Argentine  Rep. 

D 

e 

Matura,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

e 

E.sineralda.s,  R. 

Ecuador 

B 

b 

Maule,  R. 

Chili 

C 

f 

d 

Rssequibo,  R.,  450  m. 

Guiana 

E 

b 

Mazaruni  R. 

Guiana 

E 

b 

d 

Fresco.  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Meta,  R.,  550  m. 

Colombia 

C 

b 

d 

Giparana  or  Machado.  R. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

Moju,  R. 

Brazil 

F 

c 

d 

Girau  Falls  (R.  Madeira) 

Brazil 

I) 

c 

Monice  or  Ivenheyina,  R. 

Paraguay 

E 

e 

b 

(irande  or  Araguaya,  R. ,  1.1.50  ni.  Brazil 

F 

c 

Morona,  R. 

Ecuador  G 

c 

d 

Grande,  Cataract  (R.  Araguaya).  Brazil 

F 

c 

Mortes,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

d 

f 

Grande  or  Guapay,  R. 

Bolivia 

D 

a 

Mosetenes,  R. 

.  Bolivia 

D 

d 

e 

Grande,  R.  Argentine  Reimhlic 

D 

e 

Napo,  R.,  4.50  ra. 

Ecuador 

G 

c 

b 

Grande,  R.,  500  m. 

Brazil 

E 

d 

Neaiiuula,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Grande  do  Belmonte,  R. . 

460  ra.  Brazil 

G 

d 

Negro,  R.,  1,300  m. 

Brazil 

D 

c 

b 

Great  Cataracts  (Corentyn  R.)  Guiana 

E 

b 

Negro,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

e 

g 

Gruachipas,  R.  Argentine  Republic 

D 

e 

Negro,  R. ,  320  m. 

Uruguay 

E 

f 

d 

Guapay  or  Grande,  R. 

Bolivia 

U 

d 

Negro  or  (lasu.  R. ,  700  in. 

Patagimia 

D 

f 

c 

Guapindas.  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Neiinuen  or  Kapicl  R.  Argentine  Rep. 

D 

f 

b' 

Guapnre,  R.,  500  m. 

Brazil 

D 

d 

Orinoco,  R.,  1.200  m.  Area 

c 

Guarico,  R. 

Venezuela 

D 

b 

of  basin,  337,000  sq.  m. 

Venezuela 

D 

b 

c 

Guaviare.  R.,  520  m. 

Colombia  C 

b 

Oyapok,  R. 

Guiana 

E 

D 

c 

Guiriri,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Paeax,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

C 

c 

Gurupatuba,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Pacliitea,  R. 

Peru  C 

C 

c 

Gurupi,  R. 

Brazil 

F 

c 

Padauiri,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

b 

b 

Huallaga,  R.,  560  m. 

Peru 

C 

c 

Palacios,  R. 

Bolivia 

D 

a 

d 

Hiiasco,  R. 

Chili 

0 

e 

Paouini,  R. 

Peru 

D 

d 

b 

loa  or  I’utumayo,  R.,  800 

m.  Ecii.ador 

C 

c 

Paia,  R.  (“  Father  of  Waters  ), 

f 

Iguape,  R. 

Brazil 

P 

e 

280  in. 

Brazil 

F 

c 

b 

Igua.s.su.  R.,  400  m. 

Brazil 

E 

e 

Paracatu,  R.,  280  m. 

Brazil 

F 

d 

b 

Ilheos,  R. 

Brazil 

G 

a 

Paragau,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

d 

f 

Inirda,  R. 

Colombia 

D 

b 

Paragua,  R. 

Venezuela 

D 

b 

c 

Ipaininare.  R. 

Colombia 

C 

b 

Paraguay,  R. ,  1,400  ra. 

Paraguay 

E 

e 

d 

Italagua,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Parahiba  R.  (rrov.  Parahiba), 

d 

Itapieuru,  R.,  380  m. 

Brazil 

G 

d 

3o0  m. 

linvzil 

G 

0 

f 

Itata,  R. 

Chili 

0 

f 

Paraliyba.  R. ,  500  m. 

Brazil 

F 

e 

g 

Itenes,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

d 

Parana,  R. ,  2,3()0  in. 

Paraguay 

E 

e 

c 

Ivahy,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Paranaliaiba,  R. ,  880  m. 

Brazil 

F 

c 

ivenheyina  or  Monice,  R. 

Paraguay 

E 

e 

Paranahiba.  R.,  500  m. 

Brazi  1 

E 

d 

g 

Jacare,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

0 

Paranapanenia,  R.,  350  m. 

Brazil 

E 

e 

d 

Jacuy,  R. 

Brazil 

B 

e 

Paranazingua. 

Biuzil 

E 

d 

f 

Jaguapiri,  R. 

Brazil 

E 

c 

Pardo,  R. ,  320  m. 

Brazil 

F 

e 

g 

Jaguaribe,  R.,  350  ra. 

Brazil 

G 

c 

Panina.  Paraviana.  (quecueme, 

e 

Jainary,  R. 

Brazil 

D 

d 

or  Branco,  R.,  8oU  m. 

iiiazil 

D 

b 

Pastasa,  R. 
Patia,  R. 


Ecuailor  C 
Colombia  C 


Paulo  ABbnzo  Falls  (R.  S.  Fran¬ 
cisco),  Brazil  O 

Paute  R.  Ecuador  C 

Pelotas,  R.  Brazil  E 

Pergiiicus,  R.  Brazil  F 

Pilcomayo,  R.,  300  m.  Bolivia  D 

Pilcomayo  or  Araguay  Guazu,  R., 

OiiO  m.  Bolivia  E 

Pipira,  R.  Brazil  F" 

Piquery,  R.  Brazil  E 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  or  Platte  R.  (estu¬ 
ary  200  m.  long),  Uruguay  &  Arg.  Rep.  E 
Primero  or  Fii-st  R.  Argentine  Rep.  D 
Purus,  R. ,  1,20(1  m.  Brazil  D 

Putumayo  or  lea,  R.,  800  in.  Ecuador  C 
Quarto  or  Fourth  R.  Argentine  Hep.  D 
(Jnequei’,  R.  Argentine  Republic  E 
Quinio  or  Fifth  R.  Argentine  Rep.  D 
Koneador,  R.  Brazil  E 

Kupumini  R.  Guiana  E 

Salado  or  Desaguadero, 

R.,  450  m.  Argentine  Rep.  D 

Salailo,  R. ,  700  m.  Argentine  Rep.  E 
Salta  Grande  (great  fall  on 

R.  Parana),  Paraguay  E 

San  Antonio  Cataract  (R.  Tocan¬ 
tins),  Brazil  F 

San  Juan,  R.  Bolivia  D 

San  Juan,  R.  Colombia  C 

San  Miguel,  R.,  500  m.  Bolivia  D 

San  Miguel,  R.  Ecuador  C 

Santa  Anna,  R.  Brazil  E 

Santa  Cruz,  R.  Patagonia  C 

Santa  .Maria  Cataract  (R.  Ara- 
gu.aya),  Brazil  F 

SSo  Francisco,  R.,  1,400  m.  Brazil  G 

SJo  Lorenzo,  R.  Brazil  E 

Sarainacca,  R.  Guiana  E 

Segundo  or  Second  R.  Argentine  Rep.  1) 

Sia()a,  R.  Venezuela  D 

Sogemoza,  R.  Colombia  0 

Soil!  mo  Grande,  R.  Brazil  F 

Soumidouro,  R.  Brazil  E 

Suapure,  R.  A’enezuela  D 

Surinam,  R.,  300  in.  Guiana  E 

Tacuhy,  R.  Brazil  0 

Tapajos,  R.,  950  in.  Brazil  E 

Tapoa,  R.  Brazil  D 

Taquary,  R.  Brazil  E 

Taiiuary,  R.  Brazil  E 

Tarawaca,  R.  Peru  D 

Tetfe,  R.  Brazil  D 

Tereero  or  Third  R.  Argentine  Rep.  D 

Tiete  or  Anhemby,  R.,  5UU  m.  Brazil  E  e 

Tigre,  R.  Ecuador  G  c 

Tigre,  R.  Venezuela  D  b 

Twantins,  R.,  1,200  m.  Brazil  F  c 

Tocuyu,  R.  Venezuela  D  a 

Tolten,  R.  Chili  C 

Tomo,  R.  Colombia  D 

Tres  Pontas,  Cataract  (R.  Ara¬ 
guaya),  Brazil  F 

Trombetas,  R.  Brazil  E 

Tuiche,  R.  Bolivia  D 

Tupuro,  R.  Colombia  D 

Uapes,  R.  dos,  Brazil  C 

Uatuna,  R.  Brazil  E 

Ucayale,  R.,  1,100  m.  Peru  C 
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Dcayari,  R.  Colombia  C 

Urubamba,  R.,  500  m.  Peru  C 

Unibupunga  Falls  (R  Paraua),  Brazil  E 

Uruguay,  R.,  900  m.  Uruguay  K 


Urupaiti.  R. 

Brazil  E 

C 

V’entuari,  R. 

Venezuela  D 

b 

Vichada,  R. 

Colombia  D  b 

Viicarapy,  R. 

Brazil  E 

0 

Verile,  R. 

Brazil  E 

d 

Xingu,  R.,  1,300  m. 

Brazil  E 

Valle.  R.  del. 

Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

Verde  Grande,  R. 

Brazil  F 

d 

Vazaparris,  R. 

Brazil  G 

d 

Vermejo,  R.,  900  m. 

Bolivia  E 

e 

LAKES. 


Aulbagas  or  Poopo,  L. 
Belvedero,  Grande,  L. 
Calchat,  L. 

Capar  or  Viedma,  L 
Caracares  or  Ybera  L. 
Chinchaicocha,  L. 
Coluguape,  L. 
Concepcion,  JL 
Grande,  L. 


Bolivia  D 
Argentine  Rep.  D 
Argentine  Rep.  D 
Patagonia  C 
Argentine  Rep.  E 
Peru  C 
Patagonia  C 
Bolivia  D 
Brazil  E 


d 

Gualletue  L. 

Chili  C 

f 

Patos,  L.  dos. 

Brazil  E 

f 

f 

Guanacache,  L. 

Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

Poopo  or  Aullagas, 

Bolivia  D 

d 

e 

Llancanelu,  Laguua  de,  Argentine  Rep.  D 

f 

Porongas.  L. 

Argentine  Republic  D 

e 

g 

Llanquihue,  L. 

Chili  C 

g 

Rabeca.  L. 

Brazil  D 

d 

e 

Mangueira  L. 

Brazil  E 

! 

Ranco.  L. 

Chili  C 

f 

d 

.Maraaiybo,  L.  di. 

Venezuela  C 

a 

Rogoaguado,  L. 

Bolivia  D 

d 

g 

Merim,  L. 

Brazil  E 

f 

Salina. 

Brazil  D 

e 

a 

Monte,  L.  del. 

Argentine  Rep.  D 

f 

Salinas,  L. 

Argentine  Republic  D 

f 

d 

Naguelbapi,  L. 

Patagonia  C 

g 

Santiago,  L. 

Bolivia  D 

d 

Saraca.  L.  Brazil  E 

Silvero,  L.  Argentine  Rep.  D 

Titicaca,  L.  Area  2.22.1  geog.  sq. 


m.  Altitude  12,850  ft. 
Urre  Laquen  (Bitter  L.), 
Viedma  or  Capar,  L. 
Ybera  or  Caracares,  L. 
Ypoa,  L. 


Peru  D 
Arg.  Rep.  D 
Patagonia  C 
Arg.  Rep.  E 
Paraguay  E 


Aconcagua  23,910,  tbe 

loftiest  M.  of  America,  Andes  of  Chili  D  f 
Alhia  Peak,  Brazil  E  e 

Ancohuma  or  Sorata, 

21,286  Andes  of  Bolivia  D  d 

Andes  (Spiinish,  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes),  extend  along  the  whole 
western  region  of  the  continent 
from  N.  to  a.  4,500  m.,  breadth 
from  40  to  400  m.  Mean  height 
11,800  ft. 

.Antisana  Vol.  19,137  Andes  of  Ecuador  C  c 
Antuco  Vol.,  8,913  Andes  of  Chili  C  f 
Arequipa  Vol. ,  20,320  Andes  of  Peru  C  d 
Atiicama,  Desert,  Chili  k  Bolivia  C  e 
Callaqui  Vol.  Andes  of  Chili  C  f 

Cayambe  or  Cayambe  Urcu, 

19,535  Andes  of  Ecuador  C  c 

Chimborazo  A'ol.,  21,424  Andes  of  Ecua,  C  c 
Chuquibamba,  21,000  Andes  of  Peru  C  d 
Copiapo  Vol.  Andes  of  Chill  D  e 

Corcoliado  Vol.  Andes  of  Chili  C  g 

Cordillera,  a  Spanish  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  mountain  chain. 

Cordillera  Grande,  Brazil  F  d 


MO  UNTA 

Cotopaxi  Vol.,  18,775  Andes  of  Ecuador  G  c 
Cuchilla  Grande,  Uruguay  E  f 

Cuchilla  Santa  Lucia,  Uruguay  E  f 

Cumbal  Vol.,  15.620  Amies  of  Colombia  C  b 
Darwin,  Mt.,  6,800  Tierra  del  Fuego  C  h 
Descabeza<lo,  Andes  of  Chili  C  f 

Despoblado,  El.  Bolivia  D  e 

Duida,  ,Mt.,  7,149  Venezuela  D  b 

Geraes.  .Mt.  Brazil  E  e 

Gran  Chaco.  El,  Bolivia  k  Arg.  Con.  D  e 
Gualatieri,  21,960  Andes  of  Peru  D  d 
Icutu,  .Mt..  7,500  Venezuela  D  b 

Illimani,  21,140  Andes  of  Bolivia  D  d 
Illinizo,  17,380  Andes  of  Ecu,ador  C  c 
Imataca  Mountains,  Venezuela  D  b 

Itabira,  .Mt. .  5.250  Brazil  F  e 

ItJicolumi,  Mt.,  5,750  {the 
"  Giant"),  Brazil  F  e 

Itambe,  Mt.,  5,960  Brazil  F  d 

Limari,  Andes  of  Chili  D  f 

Lirima,  Andes  of  Peru  D  d 

Llanos  is  a  name  applied  to  the 
immense  plains  of  S.  America 
occupied  by  the  R.  Orinoco. 

Area  about  200,000  aq.  m. 


INS,  ETC. 

Llullayacu,  Vol.  Andes  of  Chili  D  e 

Mavpu  Vol.  Andes  of  Chili  D  f 

Mejillones.  Morro  de  (Mt.),  Bolivia  C  e 
Minchinmavida  Vol.,  8,000  Andes  of  Ch.  C  g 
Moreno,  Morro  (.Mt.),  Bolivia  C  e 

Morro  de  ilejillones  (Mt.),  Bolivia  C  e 

Morro  Moreno  (Mt.),  Bolivia  C  e 

Pampa  del  Sacramento  Peru  C  c 

Pampas,  a  name  given  to  the  de¬ 
serts  which  extend  from  the 
straits  of  Magellan  northward 
to  the  sources  of  the  R.  Para¬ 
guay. 

Pa.sco.  Knot  of,  11,800  Andes  of  Peru  C  d 
Pichincha Vol.,  15.924  AndesofEcua.  C  b 
Purace  Vol.,  17,034  Andes  of  Colombia  C  b 
Sacramento.  Pampa  del,  Peru  C  c 

Sahama,  22,350  Andes  of  Peru  D  d 

Sangay,  16,138  Andes  of  Ecuador  C  c 
San  Pedro,  Vol.  Andes  of  Bolivia  D  e 
San  Valentyn.  Vol.  Patagonia  C  g 

Selvas,  or  Silvas,  a  name  applied 
to  the  forest  pl.ains  of  the  Ama- 
*on.  Length,  l,5(X)m.  Breadth 
from  350  to  800  m. 


Serra  Bitonnas,  Brazil  E  e 

Serra  de  Santa  Martha,  Brazil  E  d 

Serra  do  .Mar,  Brazil  E  e 

Serra  do  Paranapioabo,  Brazil  F  e 

Serra  dos  Orgaos,  7,500  Brazil  F  e 

."^erra  Geral.  Brazil  E  e 

Serra  Govoados,  Brazil  F  c 

Serra  Vermetha.  Brazil  F  c 

Sierra  del  Vulcan.  Argentine  Con.  E  f 
Sierra  de  Santa  .Marta,  Colombia  C  a 
Sierra  Nevada,  15,346  Venezuela  C  b 
Sierra  Parima,  Venezuela  D  b 

Sierra  Ventana,  Argentine  Con.  D  f 

Sorata.  or  Ancohuma, 

21,286  Andes  of  Bolivia  D  d 

Stokes,  Mt.,  6.400  Andes  of  Patagonia  0  h 
Tolima  Vol.,  18,020  Andes  of  Colombia  C  b 
Tripoutou,  Mt.  Guiana  E  b 

Tumucuraque  Mounts.  Guiana  E  b 

Tupuregato,22,016  Andes  of  Chili  D  f 
Uassari,  Mt.  Guiana  E  b 

Villa  Rica  Vol.,  16,000  Andes  of  Chili  C  f 
Xarayes,  Marshes  of  the,  Brazil  E  d 

Yanteles,  8,030  Andes  of  Patagonia  C  g 


GULFS  AND  BAYS,  ETC. 


Adventure  Bay, 

Chili  C 

g 

Coquimbo  Bay, 

Chili  C 

e 

Morosquillo,  Gulf, 

Colombia  C 

b 

San  Matias,  Gulf, 

Patagonia  D 

8 

Adventure  Bav. 

Falkland  Is.  E 

h 

Corcovado,  Gulf, 

Chili  C 

g 

Nassau  Bay, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Santa  Anna  Bay, 

Brazil  F 

e 

All  '"MiinLs  Bav  (B.  de  Todos  os 

Coy  Inlet. 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Nelson  Strait, 

Chili  C 

h 

Santa  Cruz,  Port, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Santos). 

Brazil  G 

d 

Cupica  Bay. 

Colombia  C 

b 

Nuevo  Gulf, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Santa  Elena.  Port, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Ancud,  Hulf, 

Cliili  C 

g 

Darien.  Gulf, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Otway  Bay. 

Chili  C 

h 

Santa  Rosa.  Bahia  de. 

Brazil  F 

b 

Arauco  Bay, 

ChUi  C 

f 

David  B.ay. 

Colombia  B 

b 

Panama.  Bay, 

Colombia  C 

b 

Sebastian  B.ay, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Bahia  Blanca. 

Argentine  Con.  D 

f 

Desire,  Port, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Paranagua  ftay. 

Brazil  F 

e 

Serpents  Mouth, 

Venezuela  D 

b 

Beagle  Channel, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Desolate  Bay, 

Patagonia  C 

h 

Paria.  (xulf, 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Spring  Bay. 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Blanca.  Bahia, 

Argentine  Con.  D 

f 

Desvelos  Bay, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Penas  Gulf, 

Chili  C 

g 

Stanley  Harbour, 

Falkland  Is.  E 

h 

Boucbier  Bay. 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Dragons  Mouth, 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Picton  Opening, 

Chili  G 

g 

Stokes  Bay, 

Chili  C 

h 

Brightman.  Puerto, 

Argentine  Con.  D 

f 

Dyneley  B.ay, 

Chili  C 

g 

Pos.se.s.sion  Bay, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Todos  Santos,  Bahia  de  (Bay  of 

Camerones  Bay, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Falkland  Sound, 

Falkland  Is.  D 

h 

Po.ssession  Bay, 

S.  Georgia  G 

h 

All  Saints), 

Brazil  G 

d 

Ohilca,  Port, 

Peru  G 

d 

Gallegos.  Port, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Puerto  Brightman, 

Argentine  Con.  D 

f 

Trinidad,  Gulf, 

Chili  C 

g 

Chiniba  Bay, 

Bolivia  C 

e 

Guayaquil,  Gulf, 

Ecu.ador  B 

c 

Royal  Bay, 

S.  Georgia  G 

h 

Useless  Bay, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Choco  Bay. 

Colombia  C 

b 

King  George  Bay, 

Falkland  Is.  D 

h 

St.  George.  Gulf, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Venezuela,  (Julf, 

Venezuela  C 

a 

Choiseul  Sound, 

F.alkland  Is.  E 

h 

Last  Hope  Inlet, 

Patjigonia  C 

h 

St.  John  Harbour, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Vera  Bay, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Cockburn  Channel, 

■  Patagonia  C 

b 

Le  Maire,  Strait, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Samborombon  Bay, 

Argentine  Con.  E 

f 

Ysla  Blanca,  Bay, 

Chili  C 

e 

Conception  Strait, 

Chili  C 

h 

Magellan,  Strait, 

Chili  C  h  i  D 

h 

San  Antonio,  Port, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Coqui  Bay, 

Colombia  C 

b 

5Iejillones  Bay, 

Bolivia  C 

e 

San  Julian,  Port, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

ISLES 

AND  CAPES. 

Andres,  Point, 

Argentine  Con.  E 

f 

False  Point, 

Peru  B 

c 

Margarita  I. 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Santa  Anna  or  Bananal  I. 

Brazil  E 

d 

Asuncion,  Point, 

Argentine  Con.  D 

f 

Francisco  de  Paulo,  Cape, 

Patagonia  1) 

g 

Mariato,  Point, 

Colombia  15 

b 

Santa  Catherina,  I. 

Brazil  F 

e 

AtA^lftiA.  Point. 

Brazil  F 

c 

Frio,  Cape. 

Brazil  F 

e 

Mas  Afuera  1. 

Peru  B 

f 

Santa  Clara  I. 

Peru  C 

f 

B:»n54.nA.l  or  Santa  Anna  I.  Brazil  E 

d 

Froward,  C.,  the  most  southerly 

Mexianna,  I. 

Brazil  F 

h 

Santa  Inez  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Blanca  I. 

Venezuela  D 

a 

point  of  the  Continent, 

Pabagonia  C 

h 

Mocha  I. 

Chili  C 

f 

Santa  Maria  Point, 

Peru  C 

d 

Blanco,  Cape, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Gallinas,  Point. 

Colombia  C 

a 

Montague,  Cape, 

Chili  C 

g 

SSo  Thome,  Cape. 

Brazil  F 

e 

Blanco.  Cape, 

Peru  B 

c 

Georgia  I.,  South  {British 

>  . 

h 

Navarin  I. 

Patagonia  D 

h 

South  Georgia  I.  {British), 

Q 

h 

Brunswick  Peninsula, 

Chili  C 

h 

Gordon  I. 

Patagonia  C 

b 

Norte,  Cape, 

Brazil  F 

b 

Staten  I. 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Buen  Ayre  {Dutch), 

W.  Indies  D 

a 

Gorgona  I. 

Colombia  C 

b 

North  C.ape, 

S.  Georgia  G 

h 

Stewart  I. 

Patagonia  C 

h 

Cambridge  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Grande,  1. 

Brazil  E 

c 

Orchilla  I. 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Sur,  Point,  Argentine  Con.  E 

f 

Campana  I. 

Chili  C 

g 

Grenada  I.  {British), 

W.  Indies  D 

a 

Oruha  I.  {Dutrh), 

VT.  Indies  C 

a 

Taytao  Archipelago, 

Chili  C 

g 

Castillos  Point  &  I. 

Uruguay  E 

f 

Grenadines  {British), 

W.  Indies  D 

a 

Panama  or  Darien,  Isthmus,  Colombia  C 

b 

Taytao  Peninsula, 

Chili  G 

g 

Chao  Is. 

Peru  C 

c 

Guaianeco  Is. 

Chili  C 

g 

Paraguana  Peninsula, 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Testigos  I. 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Chatham  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Guajira  Peninsula, 

.Colombia  C 

a 

Pearl  Is. 

Colombia  C 

■  b 

Three  Points.  Cape, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Chiloe.  I. 

Chili  C 

g 

Guaytecas  Is. 

Chili  C 

g 

Penotes  Point, 

Peru  C 

d 

Tierra  del  Fuego, 

Patagonia  C 

£ 

Chincba  Is. 

Peru  C 

d 

Gurupi.  Cape, 

Brazil  F 

c 

Piedras,  Point, 

Argentine  Con.  E 

f 

Tierra  del  Fuego  or  King  Charles 

Chonos  Archipelago, 

Chili  C 

g 

Hanover  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Plata  I. 

Ecuador  B 

c 

Aouth  Land, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Choros,  Cape, 

Peru  C 

e 

Horn,  Cape, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Puna  I. 

Ecuailor  B 

c 

Tobago  1.  {British), 

W.  Indies  D 

a 

Clarence  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Hoste  I. 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Queen  Adelaide  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Tortuga  I. 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Clerke  Rocks, 

S.  Georgia  G 

h 

Huamblin  I. 

Chili  C 

g 

Quilan,  Cape, 

Chili  C 

g 

Tova  I. 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Cocates,  Point, 

Guiana  E 

b 

Huafo  I. 

Chili  C 

g 

Ra-sa,  Point, 

Argentine  Con.  D 

g 

Tre.s  Montes,  Peninsula, 

Chili  C 

g 

Coiha  I. 

Colombia  B 

b 

Jason  Is. 

Falkland  Is.  D 

h 

Roques.  Los  Is. 

Venezuela  D 

a 

Trinidad  I.  {British), 

W.  Indies  D 

a 

Coroa  Verrnelha  (I.), 

Brazil  G 

d 

Joannes  or  Maraio  I. 

Brazil  F 

c 

St.  Helena  Point, 

Ecuador  B 

c 

Two  Bays,  Cape, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Corrientes,  Cape. 

Argentine  Con.  E 

f 

Juan  Fermandcz  I. 

Peru  C 

f 

St.  John  C.ape, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Vennelha.  Coroa  (L), 

Brazil  G 

a 

Curacao  T.  (Dutch). 

W.  Indies  D 

a 

Londonderry  I. 

Patagonia  C 

h 

San  Ambrose  I. 

Peru  C 

e 

Virgins.  Cape, 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Daripn  or  Panama.  Isthmus,  Colombia  C 

b 

MaHre  de  Dios  Archipelago,  Chih  C 

h 

San  Antonio.  Cape, 

Argentine  Con.  E 

f 

Wellington  I. 

Chili  C 

g 

Desolation  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

Madre  I. 

Chili  C 

h 

San  Diego,  Cape, 

Patigonia  D 

h 

William  IV.  Land  (I.), 

Chili  C 

h 

Dolphin,  Cape, 

Falkland  Is.  E 

h 

5Iala,  Point, 

Colombia  B 

b 

San  Felix  I. 

Peru  C 

e 

Wollaston  I. 

Patagonia  D 

h 

Duke  of  York  I. 

Cliili  C 

h 

Malpelo  I. 

Colombia  B 

b 

San  Francisco,  Cape, 

Ecuador  B 

b 

Wood  Is. 

Patagonia  C 

h 

Falkland.  Ra«t. 

Falkland  Is.  E 

h 

Mangles  Point, 

Ecuador  C 

b 

San  Josef,  Peninsula, 

Patagonia  D 

g 

Falkland  Islands  (British),  E 

h 

Maraca  I. 

Brazil  F 

b 

San  Lorenzo.  Cape, 

Ecuador  B 

c 

Falkland.  West, 

Falkland  Is.  D 

h 

ilarajo  or  Joannes  I. 

Brazil  F 

c 

San  Roque,  Cape, 

Brazil  G 

c 

I 
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Land.— C^nia^<.  If  we  except  a  limited  space  along  the 
W.  shores  of  A.^  prot«*cted  by  the  Andes,  Uocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Maritime  Alps,  the  teiiiperuturo  in  the  same 
latitude  is  everywhere  iuleri«)r  to  that  of  the  Old  World. 
Countries  which,  from  tlieir  geographical  position,  we 
should  suppose  would  be  mild  and  temperate,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  long  and  severe  winter-;.  Thu.s,  in  the  4ath 
parallel,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  frost  is 
continuous  for  more  than  six  months.  Every  variety 
of  temperature  is,  nevertheles.s,  to  be  found,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  dilference  of  latitude  and  elevation.  Tlie 
toinperate  zone  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  changes, 
and  the  torrid,  to  the  extremes  of  wet  an<i  dnmglit ;  but 
as  this  foiiture  will  be  particularly  noticed  »u»der  the 
djfferent  countries  composing  the  American  continent, 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  <lo  more  than  indicate  tlte 
characteristics  of  the  climate.  The  di.-cussioii  of  the 
causes  of  the  tliffereiice  of  mean  temperature  between 
the  New  and  tlie  Obi  worlds  will  be  found  umler  the 
name  United  Stmks,  wdiich  comprehemls  the  largest 
portion  of  the  habitable  part  of  N.  America.  —  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  S.  America  is  variable.  In  Peru,  rain  scarcely 
ever  falls,  and  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  tropical 
countries  it  is  exceedingly  uiihealtliy.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  sea,  yellow  fever  prevails,  and  friglitful 
hurricanes  sweep  over  tlie  Pamp  is.  The  southern  j>art 
of  S.  America  is  botli  cold  ami  ilry,  but  as  two  thinls  of 
the  peninsula  lie  within  the  tropics,  it  has  a  higlier  tem¬ 
perature  than  N.  America. 

III.  MiN.'.R.\LS.  The  mineral  riches  of  A.  are  prob¬ 
ably  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  globe.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  value  of 
precious  metals;  and  another  revolution,  in  the  same 
sense,  followed  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Californiu. 
Mines  of  silver  are  succes.sfully  worked  in  several  t'-rri- 
todes  of  the  United  States.  Besides  g>ild  and  silver,  most 
other  metals  are  found  in  lesser  or  greater  abundance. 
Chili  and  Cuba  have  some  of  the  richest  copper  mines 
in  the  world.  Lead  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  in 
different  parts  of  the  Umted  8t  ites.  jus  als«)  antnii'iny, 
mercury.  Ac.  Diamonds  are  found  extensively  in  Brazil, 
ami  also  in  the  United  States.  Iron  is  extremely  jibun- 
dant  in  tlie  U.  States,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
continent;  salt  also  is  very  vididy  diffused;  and  coal, 
including  anthracite,  is  found  in  v;ust  ami  imleed  all  but 
inexhaustible  <lep«»sits  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  SLites. 
in  British  America,  ami  in  Chili. 

IV.  Bot.iny.  Stretching  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  and  po.ssessing  soil  of  every  elev.ili<m  ami  <juality, 
A.  is  iiecessjirily  rich  in  vegetables  of  e\ery  def-cnpti<in. 
Her  forests  ami  pastures  are  unrivjilled  f>ir  extent,  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  magnificence.  The  fi»rests  c«nisist  generally 
of  very  heavy  limber,  including  many  .-pis-ies  of  pim-s  and 
larches  unknown  in  Europe,  with  uu  etidb-ss  variety  of 
oaks,  maples,  cypresses,  tulip-trees,  nuihogjiny  trees, 
logwood.  Bnizil  woo<l,  &c ,  Ac.  The  Old  Worl*!  owes  to 
A.  potatoes,  tobacco,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  millet,  cocoa, 
vanilla,  pimento,  copiiilai.  cliinchomi  or  bark,  jalap,  sius- 
•afras,  mix-vomica.  At'.  The  (ractns  c<K*hinilifi.  wliich 
furnishes  the  cochineal,  in  also  i)o<  uliiir  to  A.,  and  tlie 
tugar-cuue  is  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies.  A.  is  iu- 
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debted  to  the  other  hemisphere  for  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  orang(*s,  peaches,  &c.,  and  for  the  ct>flee-plant,  now 
one  of  her  staple  produ<  ts.  ^  . 

V.  Geology.  The  continuous  belt  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  traversing  the  W.  border  of  A.,  from  Bi'liiings 
Straits  to  Tierra  del  Euego,  forming  the  most  uninter¬ 


rupted  extent  of  primitive  mountains  knowm,  appears  to 
be  cliierty  granitic  in  the  Uocky  Mountains,  while  in  the 
Cordillerjis  of  Mexico,  and  tlm  Andes  of  55.  America,  the 
primitive  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  im¬ 
mense  accumulations  of  transition  porphyries,  tra¬ 
chytes.  ami  lavas,  —  pre.sonting  nninerous  volcanoes, 
many  of  which  are  in  constant  activity.  The  wide  expiinse 
of  low,  and  generjilly  plain  country,  which  immediately 
on  the  W,  succeeiiri  to  the  aliove-mentioi.ed  mountain- 
zone,  consists  of  imiiuMise  <iep‘»Hil.H  of  newer  roeks.  over 
which  is  everywhere  strewn,  like  a  mantle,  the  alluvial 
fitrmation,  or  a  covering  (»f  sand  and  gravel,  with  wliich 
are  intermingled  roiled  imuises  of  rocks.  —  The  principal 
musses,  and  liighest  points  of  the  chain  of  mountains  of 
lower  elevation,  w  hich  forms  the  eastern  boumlary  to 
the  low  country,  are  composed  of  granite.  The  clusters 
of  islands  of  the  West  Imlies  are  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  of  volcanic  origin.  The  geological  character  of  A. 
partakes  of  the  simplicity  observable  in  her  great  moun- 
tiin  ranges,  wliich  obey  highly  uniform  laws  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  autl  are,  in  a  measure,  free  from  tliose  interrup¬ 
tions  whieU  occur  in  Europe,  arising  out  of  its  numerous 
chains,  whose  irregular  and  often  contradictory  struc¬ 
ture  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  reconcile  or  explain. 
The  two  continents  agree  in  the  jtrevailing  primitive 
character  of  their  northern  extremities,  and  in  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  volcanoes  about  their  eipuitorial  and  8<iuthern 
regions;  and  an  investigation  of  their  geological  reijitions 
afi'ords  no  gronmU  for  tlie  common  opinion,  tiuit  the  New 
World  is  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  the  Old. 

VI.  ZodLOGY.  A.  coiit.iins  a  great  variety  of  wild 
animals,  and.  since  its  discovery,  the  various  domestic 
animals  of  Enroi>e  Inive  been  introduced,  and  are  now 
found  in  great  numb<‘rs.  In  comparing  animals  of  tlie 
same  species,  in  the  two  continents,  it  hiis  been  found,  in 
a  majority  of  instaiiees  where  a  difference  of  size  has 
been  asciM'tained,  tliat  tlie  American  animal  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  eastern  continent.  The  Llama,  which  bejirs 
a  conslilerablo  resemblance  to  the  camel,  inhabits  Bern. 
The  buffalo,  or  American  ox  {Bos  Aintncuti).  the  largest 
native  tpiadniped  of  the  New  World,  is  principally  found 
on  the  prairie  lands  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
imisk-ox  (  Bo.s  nio<catu.s)  is  found  only  to  the  \\ .  of  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay.  Tlie  Uocky  Mountain  goat,  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  of  its  wool,  is  a  luibitJit  from  Mexico  to  the 
extremity  of  tlial  range.  The  reindeer  is  fi>nn<l  chiefl} 
in  Greenland  The  be>.t  variety  of  the  A.  dog  is  the  C\ima 
/aiuil'aris,  found  in  Newfoundland.  The  beaver  was 
once  very  common  iii  the  N.W.  parts  of  North  A.;  but 
the  liigh  price  obtiined  for  its  fur  has  nearly  le<l  to  a 
total  extirpation  of  this  animal  in  the  more  accessible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  coypou  or  neutra,  and  the 
chinchilla,  are  fouml  in  South  A.  The  beasts  <*f  prey 
are  not  very  numerous.  The  jaguar  {F  lix  onca)^  found 
in  S.  America,  Is  tiie  most  fonnitlable.  The  puma  {Felix 
disC'ilor)  is  found  in  both  Americas.  A  number  of  bears 
inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  are  found  as  far 
south  as  the  Uocky  Mountains.  Tropical  A.  possesses  a 
great  variety  of  apes :  here,  also,  is  found  the  vampire  bat, 
which  attacks  the  largest  animals,  and  even  man  him¬ 
self  when  asleep  Ueptiles  are  numerous,  the  largest 
being  the  rattl«*snake  and  the  true  hoa^condriclnr^  which 
is  fonmi  in  enormous  size  in  the  lagoons  un<l  swamps  of 
tropical  countries.  Insects  also  abound,  and  in  many 
parts  are  veiy  offensive.  —  The  birds  are  exceedingly 
numerou.s:  they  are  generally  more  beautiful  in  plu¬ 
mage  than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  their  notes  are 
less  melodious.  The  condor,  which  frequents  the  Andes 
of  S.  America,  holds,  on  account  of  its  size,  strength,  and 
rapidity  of  flight,  the  pre-eminence  over  the  feathered 
creation.  The  American  waters  are  remarkable  for  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  their  fi.sh. 

VII.  »^PECiEsorMEN.  Of  theSo  millions  making  up  the 
total  population  of  A.,  about  15  millions  only  are  «>f 
indigenous  race,  and  these  16  millions  speak  iu  upward 
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of  400  different  languages.  These  400  different  tribes 
are  the  remnants  of  great  nations  destroyed  by  the  col¬ 
onization  of  the  New  World.  The  principal  of  them, 


will  be  found  under  their  own  peculiar  names,  or  under 
those  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  See,  more 
especially,  the  word  Indians.  —  Of  the  other  70  millions 
of  inhabitants,  about  50  are  of  Europeau  origin,  lU  of 
Negro  race,  and  10  of  a  mixed  race  of  white,  black,  and 
indigenous  or  red  men. 

VIII.  Religion.  Ikdore  its  colonization  by  Europeans, 
all  the  natives  of  A.  were  idolaters.  Christianity  i»  now 
professed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  population:  it  is 
only  the  most  barbarous  tribes  that  have  not  adojited 
it,  and  remain  heathen.  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
divide  almost  equally  the  Christian  population  of  the 
New  W’orld. 

IX.  Political  Divisions,  Population,  and  Foreign  Pos¬ 
sessions.  The  following  account  of  the  <lifferent  Ameri¬ 
can  States  and  Foreign  Possessiona,  and  of  thrir  respec¬ 
tive  population  in  ls80,  Iuls  been  carefully  compiled 
from  tlie  latest  and  best  authorities. 


States. 


PoPCLATt<*F«. 


North.  United  States  of  America,  Republic, 

Mexico, 

Central  and  South.  Guatemala,  “ 

San  .Salvador, 

Nicaragua, 

llondiiras,  .  .  .  “  , 

Costa  Rica,  .  .  .  “  . 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  .  .  “  . 

Bolivia, 

Equaiior, 

Venezuela,  .  ,  ,  “  , 


Peru, 

Chili . “  . 

Argentine  Confederation, 

Brazil . Empire, 

Uruguay,  .  .  .  Republic, 

Panigujiy,  .  .  .  “  . 

Patagonia  and  Falkland  Islands,  . 
W.  Indi*'*.  Ilayti,  .  ,  .  Republic, 

San  Umningo.  .  .  .  “  . 

Foreign  Possessions. 


9,389.461 
1,500,000 
6<HJ,000 
400,000 
350,01  H) 
185,000 
2,900,000 
2,325,000 
1,300,000 
2,200,000 
3,190.000 
2,099,045 
2,4O0,(M)O 
ll,O58.(K)0 
4t0,(KHJ 
29:5,844 
11H),OUO 
572,000 
250,000 


England.  In  North  America:  Camida,  Prince 
IMward  island,  Newlouiidland,  British 
Columbia,  and  Vancouver’s  Island,  .  3,771,3*20 

In  W'.  Indies  and  S  America:  Baha¬ 
mas,  Turk's  Island,  Jamaica,  Bermuda, 

Virgin  Islands.  St.  Christojdier  or  St. 

Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Do¬ 
minica.  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Barba- 
does.  Grenada,  Tobago.  Trinidad,  British 


Honduras,  and  British  Guiana,  .  .  1,103,173 

France.  In  \V  Indies  an<1  S.  America:  Marti- 
ni<iMe,  Gnadaloiii'e,  Maria-Galande.  De- 
siilerada,  Saintes,  a  part  of  St.  Martin, 
and  Krenr-li  Guiana  — In  Newfoumlland : 

Sf.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon.  .  .  •  332.414 

Spain.  In  W.  Indies:  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  2,030,082 


HoUantl.  In  W’.  Indies  and  S  America:  Cura- 
Coa.  St.  Kiistatitis.  St.  Martin,  and  Suri¬ 
nam  or  Dutch  Guiana.  .  .  .  9:5,659 

Denmark.  In  W.  Indies:  St.  Thomas,  Santa 

Cruz,  anil  St.  John,  ....  48,231 

Sweden.  In  W’.  Indies:  St.  Bartholomew,  ,  2,898 


99,544,0-7 

For  works  on  A.,  sec  Bibliotheca  Americana  (Boston, 
1878).  Containing  near’.^  7,000  titles. 

Amer'llca^  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  M'abash  co. 

Aiuer'ioA  City,in  Aan.,apo8t-village  of  Nemaha co. 

Aiiier'icaii«  n.  A  native  of  .America; — in  a  restricted 
sense,  an  inhabitaijt  of  the  United  States. 

—a.  Belonging  to  America; — or.  in  a  restricted  sense,  to 
the  United  States. 

Anicr^icaii,  in  CaU/ornia,  a  township  of  Sacramento 
CO. ;  pop.  416. 

American  Creek,  in  California,  Marin  co. ;  falls 
into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Anier'icaii  Fork,  in  Utah,  a  prmt-town  of  Utah  co., 
near  the  lake  Utah,  13  m.  N.  W’.  of  Provo.  ;  pop. 
1.115 

Anier'ioan  River,  in  Chlifornia.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  flows  for  about  lOO  m.  in  a  W.S  W.  dii  ec- 
tion  between  Placer  and  El  Dorado  cos.,  receives  at  the 
W .  extremity  of  the  latter  co.  the  w-aters  of  a  south 
fork  coining  from  Lake  Ikuipland,  and  alter  flowing  S.M  . 
for  about  30  m.,  falls  into  the  Sacramento  river,  near 
tlie  city  of  Sacramento. 

Amer'ieanisni,  «.  Any  word,  phrase,  or  idiom,  in 
general  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Statt-s, 
w  hich  deviates  from  the  English  siandaid.  Every  living 
language  is  subject  to  continual  changes;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  large  community,  in  a  state  of 
social  and  political  activity,  who  are  daily  developing 
new  and  charsicteristic  features,  will  fail  to  exercise 
their  share  of  influence  upon  that  whb  h  they  natui-ally 
consider  as  a  part  of  their  ii.heritance.  Indeed,  tlie 
number  of  new  words,  or  ot  wonls  now  used  in  Ainerit  a 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  wliich  they  have  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  but  small  among  our  good  writers,  and  some  of 
them  have  already  been  adopted  in  the  mother-country. 
Although  the  la'sh  of  ridicule  has  been  unsparingly 
applied  to  the  American  pronunciation,  there  is  much 
greater  uniformity  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  general  siandunl  is  certainly  higher.  In  many 
places,  as  for  example  Philadelphia,  the  iironnnciatiun 
is  at  least  a.s  good  as  in  any  phice  in  the  Britisli  domiu- 
ions.  See  Bartlett's  Diet,  of  A.  (rev.  ed.,  1877). 

Aiiier'icaiii*<*,  V.  a.  To  render  American ;  to  natm 
nilize  in  America. 

Anier'ieus  Vesptiolus,  properly  Amerigo  Ve» 
PUCCI,  an  eminent  mivigittor,  B.  at  Florence,  1461.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  educatiou^e  was  sent  by  bis  fathwr 
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to  Spain  for  tho  purpose  of  conducting  his  commercial 
nffiiird;  un«i  being  at  Seville  when  Columbus  was  making 
preparations  for  his  second  voyage,  lie  resolved  to  enter 
on  u  career  of  maritime  discovery.  His  first  e>:j»edition 
to  the  new  continent  was  in  1499,  under  tlie  commamlof 
Ojeda,  a  >ear  after  the  discovery  and  examinati'Ui  of  the 
coast  of  barten  hy  C'oliimhus.  He  made  a  second  voyage 
in  the  following  year.  After  this,  he  entered  the  service 
of  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  an<l  made  two  voyages 
in  Portuguese  ships;  the  first  in  1501.  the  second  in 
1501k  The  object  of  this  last  voyage  was  to  find  a  west¬ 
erly  passage  to  Malacca.  He  urriveil  at  Brazil,  and  dis* 
Covered  the  hay  of  All-Saints.  In  1506,  he  again  entered 
the  servil  e  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  ma«Ie  no  inoie 
viiyages,  as  app'-ars  from  meniorandi  showing  that  he 
was  at  Seville  till  1508.  at  whicli  lime  lie  was  appointed 
principal  pilot  His  diilies  were  to  j)n'pare  charts,  and 
preserilie  routes  for  ve8s<-N  in  their  voyages  to  the  New 
IVorhl,  which  soon  r<*ceived  his  name.  'Diis  honor  cer¬ 
tainly  belonged  to  Columbus,  rather  than  to  Amerigo, 
for  the  prior  discovery  of  the  continent  by  the  former 
is  not  to  be  i|uestiuued.  B.  at  Seville,  Feb.  22,  1612. 


Fig.  107.  —  AMEUICUS  vespucior. 

Amor'icns*  in  G'orgia.,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sumter 
CO.,  on  the  Muckaleo  creek.  100  m.  S.W.  of  Milledge- 
ville  ;  Wius  incorporates!  in  1S32;  pp.  3,259. 

Aiiior'iciiM^  m  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tipjiecanoe 
CO.,  on  the  Wabash  river,  10  m.  N.E.  of  T.afayette. 

Aiiior'icu*^^  in  Kansas,  a  [lost- village  and  township  of 
Lyon  CO.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Kinixn  ia;  ;»'/>.  <>^4 

A'lnorkote,.  a  town  of  India,  territory  of  Scinde,  in 
the  desert,  86  m.  E,  of  Hyderabad;  Lat.  26®  20'  N.;  Lmi 
69®  4'.*'  E.  The  emperor  Akbar  wa.s  born  here  in  1541. 

A'liiersfort.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of 
Utrecht,  on  the  Eeni,  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Utrecht;  j>op. 
12,700. 

AmVi*sli2\ni«  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Buck- 
ingliam  co  ,  near  the  Colne,  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  London; 
pop.  3,360. 

Aiiiok',  FI'HER,  an  American  publicist,  orator,  and 
statesman:  B.  in  Mass.,  1768.  Entering  at  an  early 
ago  upon  the  i»ractice  of  the  law,  he  sikui  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  forensic  jiow'ers,  and  achieved  a  still 
more  extended  reputation  as  an  auth(»r  of  political 
essays.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  ratify 
ing  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  and  was  afterw'anl 
returneil  to  Congress  for  the  district  which  at  that  time 
included  Boston.  Like  the  great  English  orator,  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  he  denounc’d  the  excesses  of  tlie  first 
French  ilevolntion,  and  almost  rivalled  him  in  the  for 
vid  eloquence  of  Ids  speedies.  I).  1808. 

Anio»'«  Joseph,  tlie  historian  of  English  Typography, 
B.  at  Yarmouth,  1689;  n.  1769.  He  was  a  ship-ehandler 
at  Wapping.  in  London,  which  business  he  carried  on 
until  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  antiquarian  pur¬ 
suits.  He  published  a  work  entitled  Ti/pofp’aphical 
Antifpiilies ;  being  an  Hislorioil  Account  of  Pnnting  in 
England,  (£y'.,Aio.  By  the  labors  of  subsequent  editors, 
tl  is  work  has  been  improved  and  extended  to  4  vols. 

Amos',  in  New  a  post-village  in  Cannjohario  town¬ 

ship,  Montgomery  co.,  atiout  13  in.  from  F(*nila. 

Amos',  in  O'd'*,  a  post-township  of  Athens  co.,  about  30 
111.  W.  of  Marietta;  pop.  ],22tb 

Amos'-aoo.  n.  The  same  as  Ambs-acp,  <7.  r. 

Amos'bury.  or  Ainbros'lmry,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  co.  <»f  Wilts,  on  the  Avon.  7  m.  N. 
of  Salisbury.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Addison.  Pop.  1,138, 

Amo«'b«ry,  in  Ma.<sachufHts,\\.  post-township  of  Es¬ 
sex  co. ;  pop.  .5,581. 

Amos'bury  Milliii.  in  MasmchmHts,  a  village  of 
Essex  co.,  in  the  above  township;  4  m.  N.W.  of  New- 
bnryport. 

Amo«4'tr«tllS.  {Anc.  Grog.)  A  town  of  8irily,  (now 
Mistretta,  in  the  Val  do  Demona.l  It  hehl  out  against 
the  Romans  seven  montlis;  hut  was  idiliged  to  yield 
nt'ti'r  a  third  siege,  when  tlic  inhabitants  were  sold  at 
slaves. 

Amos'villo.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Amos'vilUo,  in  Nav  York,  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Amos  viBlo,  in  Ohio,  a  po.st-village  in  Ames  township, 
Athens  co.,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Athens. 

Aniotabo'lia.  n.  pL  (Zodl.)  A  division  of  insects  w'hich 
do  not  umlergo  any  metamorphosis. 

Amelabo'lian.  n.  [From  Or.  a,  priv.,and  wetahollein, 
to  change.]  {Znol.)  An  insect  that  doe.s  not  undergo 
any  metamorpliosis. 

A'inothie.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
Partahgnrah,Oude;  Lat.2b08';  Lon. 82®  2';  pop.lO.cOO. 

Am'otliyNt,  n.  [Gr.  amesthystos,  a  remedy  against 
drunkenness,  so  called  b^uuse,  according  to  Plutarch, 


one  w’afl  not  intoxicated  by  drinking  liquors  from  out 
of  an  amethystine  cup.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  (fuariz. 
q.v.  Its  clear  purple  or  bluish-violet  color  is  due  to 
manganese,  or  to  a  compound  of  iron  and  soda.  —  The 
Oriental  .1.  is  a  precious  variety  of  i^pplure,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  purple  color. 

{IKr.)  A  \iolet  color,  used  instead  of  purpure,  in 
emblazoning  the  arms  of  the  English  nobility  only. 
Aliiotliyt^'tilie,  a.  Having  the  color,  or  composed  of, 
the  ainetliyst. 

ADi&'l^-waik*  n.  A  small  settlement  and  Friends* 
lueeling-house,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Y’orklown. 
West  Chester  co.,  N.  Y. — The  post-oflice  near  is  named 
Halloc-k's  Mills. 

a  river  of  Siberia,  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Yalilonoi-Krcbet,  and  alter  a  course  of  460  m.,  falling 
into  the  Aldan,  in  Ion.  136®  K. 

Amlia'ra«  an  independent  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia;  Lat. 
bi'tweeii  lu®  and  14®  N. ;  Lon.  between  lu'  an<l  3b° 
30'  E. 

Amliar'ir,  n.  The  chief  language  spoken  in  Abyssinia., 
The  name  comes  from  Amhara,  where  it  is  spokiui  in 
its  greatest  purity.  A  knowleilge  of  the  A.  enables  a 
traveller  to  make  liiriiself  understood  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Abyssinia. 

Ain'Iier**!,  Jeffery.  L'yrd,  a  distinguished  British  offi¬ 
cer.  B.  1717.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
ultimately  became  major- 
general.  Sent  over  to 
Arnerii-a,  he  captured 
I><)iii>b(»nrg,  ami  followed 
it  lip  by  the  reiluctioii  of 
Forts  Diiquesne,  Niagara, 
ami  Ticoiideroga,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the 
etitire  confpiest  of  Cana¬ 
da.  In  1763,  A.  was  made 
governor  of  Virginia,  ami 
created  B.iron  Amherst  of 
Ilolme.sdale  in  1776.  Ho 
was  appointed  commaml- 
er-in-ciiief  of  the  British 
army  in  1778,  in  which 
capacity  lie  took  a  most  108,  loud  amherst. 

active,  luit  humane  part  in  suppressing  the  London 
riots  of  17' 0.  Upon  resigning  his  chief  command  in 
1795,  lie  was  made  a  field-marshal.  I).  1798. 
Aiii'lierKt,  Milliam  Pitt,  Karl,  nephew'  of  the  above; 
appointed  British  amliassador-extraordinary  to  the 
Cmii  t  of  I’ekin,  in  1816.  Ho  was  not  allowed  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  interior  of  China,  and  refusing  to  confjrm 
to  the  prescribed  etiquette  of  tlie  court,  obtained  his 
letterof  recall.  A.  wassubsequontly  nppointeil  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  created  an  Earl.  I>.  1867. 
Ann'lierst,  a  seaport  town  of  Britisli  India,  prov.  of 
Martaban,  on  a  point  of  land  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  lacing  the  mouth  of  the  Tchantweng 
and  the  isle  of  Bain  to  the  N.  lait.  1C®  4'  48"  N. ;  Lon. 
97®  45'  24"  E.  J  t  is  the  chief  British  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  station  in  the  jirovinces  N.E.  of  the  Tchan- 
twfng  river.  P p.  about  5.000. 

Aiia'liersl,  in  Maine,  a  jKist-township  of  Hancock  co., 
25  m.  E.  fd'  Bangor.  J*op.  3.50. 

Aii&'berst,  in  Massachusetts,  a  towm  of  Hampshire  co., 
on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  river,  82  m.  W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Pop.  4,035.  —  Near  the  town  is  situated  Am- 
hrrst  Odlege,  an  institution  founded  in  1821,  ami  now  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  America.  It  posse.sses  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  natural  history,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 
Am'Iierst,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. 
Pop.  1,115. 

Am'tierftt«  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-townsbip  of 
Hillsborough  co.,  on  the  Soulicgan  river,  23  m.  S.  of 
Concord.  Pop.  1,353. 

Am'Iierst,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Erie  co.  Pm. 
4,066. 

Aiii'kerst,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co. 

— a  township  of  Lorain  co.  ;  pojy,  2,48'2.  —  In  this 
township  is  a  i>ost-villHgo  of  the  same  name,  33  m.  S.W. 
by  W.  of  Cleveland. 

Ain'lierMt*  in  Virginia,  a  county  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
ami  S.  by  James  river,  and  on  the  N.  hy  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Formed  from  Albemarle  in,  1761.  Area,  418  sq.  m.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  The  passage 
of  the  Janies  river  through  the  Bine  Ridge  is  especially 
noted.  —  Pi'fxl.  Tobacco,  corn,  wlieat,  and  oats.  Cap. 
Amln-rst  Court-House.  Pop.  14,000. 

Ani'Biers(t«  in  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Portage  c«».,  12  ni.  E.  of  Stanton.  J‘up.  of  township 
982. 

Aiii'hersitbiir^.  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada.  3  m.  above 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Detroit  into  Lake  Erie.  I'op. 
abt.  2,000. 

Am'Iierst  Coiirt-lloii^ie^  in  T7r«7i’«?'a,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Amherst  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.  hy  E.  of  Lynchburg. 
Amliertiit  I'our-C'oriiers,  in  a  village  of  Am¬ 
herst  township  in  Lorain  co.,  35  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of 
Cleveland. 

Am'lierMliesp,  n.  {Bot)  A  tribe  of  plants,  sub- 
ord.  Ccesalpiniea. 

Am'ia,  n.  {Ze/Ii)  A  small  nialacopterygious  fish,  found 
in  the  rivers  of  South  America.  It  belongs  to  the  fam. 
Cluppida'. 

Amiabil'ity,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  amia¬ 
ble;  amiablenesK. 

A'miable,  a.  [0.  Fr.  amiable,  from  Lat.  uni?a6i7}‘5 ;  Fr. 

Lovely;  pleasant;  worthy  of  love; — generally 
applied  to  persons. 

A'miablenotiiH,  n.  The  quality  of  being  amiable; 

lovingness;  amiability. 

A'miably,  adv.  In  un  amiable  manner. 


Am'ianfli.  u.  (Min.)  See  Amianthus. 

Amiaii'tliil'orm*  ami  Amian'thoid,  a.  [From  aiman- 
thus,uu(l  form.}  Jiesemltling  amianthus. 

Amisiii'tailniii.  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen. of  plants, ord.  Melan- 
thaceo*.  They  are  herbs  with  bcapiform  stems,  grass-like 
halves,  anil  numerous  white  flowers.  'The  species  A 
tnuscitoxiemn,  or  Fly-Poisoii,  found  in  shady  swamps, 
in  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Southern  States, 
is  said  to  poison  flies,  and  also  the  cuttle  which  Jeed 
upon  its  foliage  in  the  autumn. 

Aiiiiaii'tlii8j4«  n.  [Gr.  t/mmntos,  undefiled.]  {Min.)  A 
mineral  substance  occurring  in  long  capillary  crystals 
placed  side  by  side  in  i)arallel  jKisitions,  thus  forming 
a  fibrous  mass  flexible  and  elastic.  This  is  a  variety 
of  the  Treinoitte.  Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  this  mineral. 
One,  wliicli  is  composed  of  very  delicate  and  regularly 
arranged  fibres  of  very  flexible  nature,  is  called  Amian- 
thu.H  :  the  other,  of  coarser  fibre,  and  of  little  flexibility, 
is  calliMl  Asbestos.  The  amianthus  is  consumable  at  n 
high  ilegree  of  heat.  The  ancients  p<»8sessed  the  art  of 
drawing  tlie  fibres  into  threads,  ami  then  weaving  them 
into  a  cloth  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire.  Cor- 
siiais  the  spot  where  it  occurs  in  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance,  hut  it  is  also  fouml  in  the  United  .'■tutes. 

Ain'ibn,  ami  Aniseba,  n.  [Gr.  umoibe,  changing.] 
(Zool.)  J5e.'  1‘RO'IELS. 

Anii<*abirily,  n.  The  quality  of  being  amicable; 
amicuhleiiess. 

Alli'icable,  a.  [Lat.  amtca6t7u.]  Exhibiting  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  friend;  a  frien4lline88  on  a  sjiecific  occasion; 
friendly;  propitious;  favorable;  kind;  cordial. 

(Math.)  Amicable.  Numbers.  Pairs  of  numbers,  each 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  otlier.  Thus,  220  and  2s4  are  amicable  numbers. 
The  aliquot  j»arts  of  the  first  are,  0,  2,  4,  6, 10, 11,  20,  22, 
44,  65,  ami  110,  and  their  sum-total  is  284.  The  aliquot 
parts  of  the  second  are,  1,  2, 4, 71,  ami  142,  and  their  sum- 
total,  220.—  w:  G.  Peek. 

(Law.)  A niirahle  Action.  A  practice,  prevailing  in 
Pennsylvania,  hy  which  an  action  is  entered  on  the 
dockets  ot  the  courts  by  agreeinenr  of  parties. 

Ain'icabloiioss,  n  The  quality  of  being  aniicable  *, 
fncm]line:*.s ;  good-will. 

Ani'iciibly,  at/t’.  In  an  amicable  manner ;  inafriendly 
way. 

Aiiiioabo'la,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Lumpkin  co. 

Aini'onk  a.  [Fr.]  Amicable.  (i>.) 

Alii'iou*  a  lake  of  8.  Amerit  a,  in  the  prov.  of  Cnroaiia, 
Vem-zuela,  on  a  plateau  between  the  Rupumung  and 
Tocoto  rivers.  In  the  age  of  Queen  I'.lizabeth,  the  vicinity 
of  this  lake  was  called  the  El  Dorado. — “Ihe  great  lake 
with  the  goMen  banks,’* — and  near  it  was  sujqiosed  to 
stand  the  woiiderlnl  imperial  city  of  Manoa.  f<»rming 
the  object  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ami 
his  ill-fated  followers,  but  which  they  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover. — Amer.  Cycl. 

Ani'ieOy  n.  [0.  Fr.  amis,  from  Lat.  amicere,  to  throw 
aroun«l.]  (Erdes.  Hist.)  The  first,  or  innermost  part  of 
a  Catholic  priest's  habit,  over  whicli  he  wears  the  alb. 

Amid',  Amidst',  prep.  [From  prefix  a,  and  mid,  or 
midst.]  In  the  middle;  equally  uistaiil  from  either  ex¬ 
tremity. 

“  But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree,  amidst  the  garden,  God  hath 
said,  ye  shall  not  eat.”— i/itfon. 

— .Mingled  with;  surrounded  by. 

“  Amid  my  flock  with  woe  my  voice  I  tear.”— Sidney. 

— Amongst ;  c<»njoined  w  ith. 

“What  tho'  no  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  T'-~Additcn. 

Ami'da.  (Anc.  Geoy.)  A  city  of  Mesopotamia,  taken  hy 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  It  was  culled  Constanlia  in 
honor  of  the  Kmp.  Constanliu.’*.  who  fortified  it.  Now 
known  as  Diarbekir,  or  Cara-Amid. 

Aiii'ide,  Amid'og^eii,  i'.  (C'htm.)  The  term  amiW« 
is  given  to  a  class  of  substances  which  contain  aniino- 
nia  deprived  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  (NIL.)  Some  of 
the  most  familiar  of  these  umides  or  umidogen  are.  po- 
ta8sami<le  NILK.,  sodamide  NILNa,  oxamide  NH^CoOj, 
henzaiiiide,  NH.jC4H60o,  sulpliauiide,  NIl5>02,  carba¬ 
mide.  NILCO.  Sinne  of  these  amides  are  lornuHl  by 
heating  organic  salts  of  ammonia,  liy  wliich  they  lose 
water,  and  leave  an  amide.  It  is  probable  that  many 
animal  substances,  as  albumen,  belong  to  this  class. 

Am'idiiiC,  »*r  Amyui.v,  n.  [Knan  the  Fr.  amidou,  starch.] 
(fVtnn.)  A  yellow  or  white  substance  when  hydrou;;, 
w  Inch  is  tho  soluble  part  of  starch.  The  insoluble  por¬ 
tion  or  outer  covering  of  the  starch  granules  is  called 
anni/litie. 

Amido-8iilf>linri<*  Acid.  (Chem.)  An  acid  formed 
by  tbe  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  starch. 

Amid'KilipK,  adv.  (Naid.)  In  the  centre  between  two 
extremes,  either  of  length  or  breadth. —  'Jhjmt  the  helm 
amidships,  is  to  place  the  tiller  on  a  line  wirii  the  keel. 

A'mioiis*  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  the 
Somme,  and  formerly  of  the  prov.  of  Picanly.  It  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  about  36  miles  from  the 
English  cliannel,  and  71  m.  N.  of  Paris.  The  town  is 
agreeably  situated,  and  is  tlie  centre  of  a  large  trade.  It 
is  a  bishop’s  see,  and  possesses  courts,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  a  Imtatiical  ganleii,  Ac. — J/</»i.WooIlens.  kersey¬ 
meres,  and  velvets,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  Ac.  There  are 
here  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  chemical  works  ;  beet-root 
sugar  and  soap  factories,  and  j)ai>er-mills.  A  was  once  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  played  an  important 
jiart  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  most  celebrated 
building  is  tlie  magnifieent  Gothic  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  founded  in  the  12th,  and  only  finished 
at  tlie  end  of  the  14th  century.  Its  interior  exhibits 
one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  that  architectural  skill 
has  ever  produced,  impressing  tbe  mind  by  its  axquisite 
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proportions^  great  height,  and  the  noMe  simplicity 
which  everywhere  meets  tlie  eve.  Its  length  is  44*2  feet, 
while  the  vault  is  140  feet  high,  which  is  lialf  us  high 
again  aa  that  of  Westminster.  The  spire  Inis  uii  eleva¬ 
tion  of  120  feet.  Pop,  61.003. 

Trb  vty  op  A. — The  celel*ruted  Treaty  of  Amiens,  whi(  h 
terminated  a  war  of  t«‘n  years’  «liirati«>n.  was  concluded 
at  Amiens  on  the  27th  of  Man  h,  1S03,  between  Krnnce, 
Molland.  and  Sj)ain,  on  the  one  han<i,  himI  Oreat  Britain 
on  the  other.  England  gave  up  to  tln-ir  former  owners 
all  the  conquests  made  during  the  war,  eNCept  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon  while  the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples, 
an<l  Egypt  was  restored  to  Turkey.  Tin*  p'-ace  was  of 
brief  duration :  England  dbl  not  evacuate  Malta,  aud  the 
war  was  renpw<‘d.  May  17,  1803. 

Amircar*  See  IUmilcar. 

Aiii'iloiio,  n.  {C'lfin.)  A  colorless  fluid  of  a  peculiar 
odor,  floating  on  water,  boiling  at  320°;  spec.  grav.  of 
vapor,  6*061;  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  potatoes  or 
grain  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Form.  ('loUio- 

Ainiin'oiie,  or  Amvm  >nb.  {Math.)  A  daughter  of  l)a- 
naus,  changed  into  a  fountain  near  Argos,  which  flows 
into  Lake  Lerna. 

A'mir^  n.  See  Emir. 

Ain'iraiite  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 

Indian  ocean,  lying  about  oOO  m.  to  flie  N.  of  the  island 
of  Madiigascar.  They  are  generally  from  2  to  3  m.  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  26  feet  in  height.  I^at.  between 
4°  and  6°  S. ;  Lon.  between  54®  and  66®  E.  They  belong 
to  England. 

A'miMli,  in  J>ma^  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  about 
17  ni.  JS.W.  of  Iowa  city. 

AntiHM^  [From  a  and  mis.?.]  Faulty;  crimin.il:  out 
of  order;  wrong;  improper;  unfit.  It  always  follows 
the  substantive  to  which  it  relates;  so,  we  say  '*  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  amw.?,”  but  never,  '‘an  amhs  action.” 

— ot/i;.  Faultily;  criminally;  contrary  to  propriety  or  order. 

“  If  I  have  dooe  ami««,  impute  it  not."  — 

A^nii^ville.  in  Virgiuia.  a  po.st-village  of  R.ippahan- 
noi  k  CO.,  121  m.  N.W.  of  Richniund;  p  -/).  abt.  100. 

Ainitc\  a  river  which  rises  in  the  S.W.  part  of  tlie  State 
of  Mississippi,  passes  into  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
empties  into  Lake  Maurepas.  Navigable  for  smuti 
steamboats  fora  distance  of  no  miles. 

Alllltc%  in  Misaisiippiy  a  county  bordering  on  Louisiana. 
Areay  700  sq.  in.  It  is  drained  by  Ainito  riv<  r,  which 
flows  through  tlie  centre  of  the  county,  ainl  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  by  the  river  ll(Mno(  lutto.  In  sur¬ 
face  it  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  —  J*roil.  Cotton, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  aud  sweet  pobitoes.  Cap.  Liberty. 
ih/>.  10,973, 

Aiiliti'r'num.  (Anc.  Gf'og.)  A  fownof  Italy,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Sallust.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  to  be  seen 
near  St.  Vittorino. 

Ain'ity,  n.  [Fr.  from  f.at  amiritvi.]  Friendship, 

iu  a  general  sense,  wliether  between  nations  opposed  to 
war,  or  among  people  oi»posed  to  discord. 

•*  Let  thpre  be 

’Twlxt  us  and  them  no  league  uor  amity.”  —  Sir  J.  Denham. 

—Between  private  persons  it  expresses  an  ordinary  ame)nnt 
of  goodwill,  without  intimacy  or  strong  feeling;  friend¬ 
liness;  goodw'ill. 

Anility,  in  ArA*an.?a.?,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co. 

Amity,  in  yWtnoi.t,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  60| 
m.  Fi.N.K.  of  Pef»ria;  pop.  790. 

Aiit'iCy,  in  /iw/oom.  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  abt. 
7  m.  S.K.  of  Fninklin. 

Aiii'ily.  in  lowiiy  a  township  of  Page  co. ;  pop.  700. 

— A  post-<-»flice  of  Scott  CO, 

Ain'ity^  in  Muiuey  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  100 
m.  N.E.  of  Bangor;  pop.  311. 

Ani'ily,  in  New  Porky  a  township  of  Alleghany  co, ;  pop. 
2,0S7. 

— A  jmst-village  of  Orange  co..  120  ni.  S.  of  Albany. 

Am'ity^  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  towtiship  of  Yam 
Hill  CO.,  11  m.  S.  of  Lafayette.  J*op.  of  townslnp  43J. 

Alil'ity^  in  J*eHw<ylvani(iy  a  township  of  Berks  co.;  pojK 

l, t>46. 

— A  township  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  0*24. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

Ain'ity  llilh  in  North  CaroUnay  a  post  office  of  Ire¬ 
dell  CO. 

Am'ityville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co 

A'mjlierra,  in  N.  India,  a  small  Ritjpoot  state;  area, 
684  sq.  in.;  pop.  abt.  68, non,  —  Tliere  is  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  60  m.  N  W.  of  Oojein,  containing  about  600 
liotise.s,  and  well  supplieii  bazaars. 

Am'la,  one  of  the  Awtre.auov  i.slands,  E.  of  Atcha,  40 

m.  hmg,  and  10  broad. 

Ain'lni.  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  in  the  Fox  group, 
the  E.  point  of  which  is  in  Lat.  6*20®  6' N.;  Lon.  172® 
50' W. 

Ain’lwcll^  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in  N.  Wale.s,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  island  of  Angle.sea.  It  has  a  good 
port.  The  famous  copper  mines  in  the  adjoining  Pur>'’s 
Mountain  are  considered  inexhaustible. 

Ain'ma,  n.  [Ileb.,  mof/<er.]  An  abbess;  a  spiritual  mo¬ 
ther. 

Ammalapoor',  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  66  m.  from  .Masulipatam. 

Am'maii.  (Geog.)  See  Ala-shehr. 

Amine'li<lc*  n.  {Chem.)  A  wliite  pow'der,  obtained  by 
dissolving  ammeline  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol;  mixing  the 
sidution  with  2  vols.  water,  aud  then  with  4  of  alcohol. 
Form. 

Am'melinc*  «.  [From  ammonia  and  mdlnne.']  (Chem?) 
A  base  obtained  in  white  powder  by  super-saturating 
with  acetic  acid  the  alkaline  liquid  which  biis  deposited 
melamiuo.  Form.  CgNgll^Og. 


Am'mer,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  and  a  lake,  in 
Germany,  one  of  the  rivers  joining  the  Neckar  at  Tu¬ 
bingen,  and  the  otlier  falling  into  the  Isar,  2  m.  from 
Mosburg.  The  lake  A.  is  traversed  by  this  one,  and  is 
10  m.  long,  by  4  bn)ad. 

Aiiiiiiei’pooi*',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Niq>aiil,  110  m. 
from  KlnitniandiM). 

.4tii'tii<^rsi4*liwilir.  or  Marivillier,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
j>rov.  Alsaee-Liirrainc.  4  in.  NAV.  ofCcdmar.  Excellent 
w'ine  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  2.036. 

Atiiiiiia'iiiiM  Marcelli'ifeUM,  a  Homan  historian  of 
the  4th  century.  H.  at  Antioch,  lie  wrote  the  Roman 
liistory  from  the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valeiis, 
in  31  books,  of  which  18  only  are  extant;  tuTvcd  long 
in  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  Persian  war  under 
.lulian.  Ilia  liistory  is  esteiuned  impartial  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  but  ills  style  is  faulty. 

Aaii'iiiiolito.,  7/.  ( An  earthy  powder  having  a 
deep-red  scarlet  color.  It  is  reganled  as  an  antimouate 
of  copper  mixed  with  cinnabar  and  other  impurities. 

Alll'iiiitoli,  an  island  in  lat.  69®  28'  N.,  Ion.  63®  O'  W., 
ort  tlie  N.E.  coa.«»t  of  Labrador,  about  75  m.  S.E.  of  the 
entrance  into  Hudson's  Straits. 

Aiii'iiioeotOM,  o.  pA.  {Zooi.)  A  gen.  of  chondroptery- 
gious  fishe.s,  allied  to  the  lampreys.  The  A.  branchialis 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  is  known  in 
England  as  the  IStuiie  Grig.  It  is  of  no  use  but  as  buit 
for  other  fi.«<h. 

Ain'iiiody  te«  n.  [Or. amwo.?,  sand  or  mud;  dnte,  plung¬ 
er.]  (Zftol.)  A  gen.  of  apodal  malacopterygious  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  fam.  Mura.nidce.  They  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Sand  eel,  A.  tobianus,  and  Launce, 
A.  lancea.  Worms  and  insects  are  their  food,  ami  they 
are  in  their  turn  preyed  upon  by  the  mackerel  and 
salmon  They  are  from  8  to  10  inches  long. 

Aiii'iiiodytCK,  n.pl.  (Zftol.)  A  gen.  of  serpents,  allied 
to  I  lie  vi]M  r,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  an  erect 
pointed  process  on  the  tip  of  the  snout.  A  species  found 
ill  the  East  is  so  extremely  poisonous  as  to  prove  fatal 
in  fliree  or  four  hours. 

Ain'iiioliiio,  n.  (Co^m.)  An  oily  base,  occurring  in 
I  ippel’s  animal  oil,  smelling  of  horse-radish;  separated 
from  several  other  oils,  ns  animlne. 

Aiii  Biioii,  Amon,  Amun,  Am\-ra,  or  IIammon,  an 
Egypiitii  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  considered  synony¬ 
mous  with  tlieir  Z(Mi8 
(Jupiter),  lie  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  ram 
to  Ib-rcules.  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  to  Bac- 
clius.  wlio  with  his  ar¬ 
my  wjus  sufTcring  the 
greatest  extremity  for 
want  of  water  in  the 
African  de, serfs,  and 
showed  him  a  fountain. 

Upon  this,  Bacchus 
erected  a  temple  to  his 
father,  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
w'hich  had  a  famous 
oracle,  established 
about  18  centuries  be¬ 
fore  tlic  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus;  but  wlien  it  pro¬ 
nounced  Alexamler  to 
be  the  son  of  Jnpiti-r, 

Kiuli  flattery  destroyed 
its  reputation,  and  in 
the  age  of  Flutan-h  it 
w’lis  scarcely  known.  In 
1772,  the  bite  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon  was 
Uncovered  in  a  fertile 
s]>ot,  called  the  Oasis 
of  Siwali,  situate  in  the  mi«lst  of  a  desert,  five  degrees 
from  Caii-o.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  deity 
is  Amn-ra.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first 
order,  and  chief  of  the  tri.ui  of  Thehe.s. .  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  sonietinies  as  a  man  wearing  a  cap  with  two  high 
plumes,  and  often  with  a  ram's  head  and  human  body. 
Aiiimo'iiia*  Volatile  Alkali,  Animal  Alkali,  Spirits 
OK  Haktshokn,  n.  f  Probably  from  the  templeof  Jupiter 
Ammo/iy  near  wliich  the  chl<»rideof  ammonium  was  first 
made  from  the  soot  produced  by  burning  camel’s  dung 
in  Libya.]  ((’hf.in.)  A.  is  a  gaseous  compound,  iiossessing 
the  properties  of  the  alkalies  proper,  pota.sh  and  soda; 
spec.  grav.  0  69.  It  w’as  first  isolated  by  Priestley,  1774, 
who  named  it  alkaline  air.  By  suhrnitting  it  to  heat,  ho 
lound  it  to  coubist  of  tliree  paris  of  hydrogen,  and  one 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  diffii'ult  to  lorni  it  by  the  direct  union 
of  these  gfises;  but  wherever  nascent  hy<lr<»gen  and 
nitrogen  are  eliminated  by  any  chemical  action,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  is  ever  foumi  in  the  resulting  compound. 
During  the  <lecomp<>siMon  of  water  containing  air,  by 
the  electiic  current,  a  small  quantity  of  A.  is  formed: 
also,  when  a  inas.’4  of  moistened  iron  filings  is  exposed 
to  the  air;  hut  it  is  formed  in  the  greatest  quantities 
when  nitrogenous  organic  matter  putrefies,  or  is  submit¬ 
ted  to  destructive  distillation.  A.  is  also  found  during 
the  distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works,  the  amnioniacal 
liquor  produced  in  this  way  being  the  great  source  of 
A.  for  commercial  juirposes.  It  is  generally  prepared  in 
a  laboratory,  by  tlie  action  of  caustic  lime  on  some  salt 
of  A.  By  submitting  this  liquid  to  the  action  of  solid 
carbonic  acid,  Roli<l  A.  is  produced,  A.  does  not  support 
either  combustion  or  life,  and  inflames  with  ditficiilty. 
It  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  bypassing  through 
it  a  series  of  electric  sparks.  Form.  Nila.  On  expostire 
to  a  pressure  of  6  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  60°, 
A.  condeuses  into  a  colorless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*76,  boiling 


Ftg.  109.  —  AMMON. 
(From  ao  Egyptian  sculpture.) 


at  —  28*75®.  By  exposing  the  dry  gas  to  a  pressure  of  20 
atniosphores  and  a  cold  of  —  76®  G.,  it  freezes  to  a  trans¬ 
parent  solid.  An  interesting  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tlie  latent  heat  ot  vapors  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  case  of  A.  in  M.  Carre's  freczing-macliine ; 
(.see  fig.  Ho.)  Thisconsi.sts  essentially  of  iwustrong  iruii 
vessels  connected  in  a  p^Tfectly  air  tight  manner  by  a 
bent  pipe  ;  one  of  these  vessels  ctuitaius  an  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  of  ammonia  saturated  with  the  gas  at  0®.  When 
it  is  desired  to  procure  ice,  the  Vessel  A.  containing  the 
ammonia  solution  (which  we  will  term  the  retort)  is 
gradually  heated  over  a  large  gas  burner,  the  other  ves¬ 
sel  B  (  the  receiver)  being  placed  in  a  bucket  of  cold 
water;  in  con8cqm*nce  of  the  increase  «)f  icmperaturo, 
tlio  gas  cannot  remain  dissolved  in  tlie  water, and  passes 
into  the  receiver,  wdiere,  as  soon  as  the  jirebsure amounts 
to  about  10  atmospheres,  it  condenses  in  the  liquid  form. 
M'lien  the  greater  p.n  t  of  the  gas  ha.**  thus  been  driven 
out  of  the  water,  the  apparatus  is  reversed,  the  retort 
(A)  being  cooled  in  a  current  of  cold  water,  whilst  the 
liquid  it  is  desired  to  freeze  is  i)lace4l  in  the  interior  of 
the  receiver  (B).  A  rc-al»sorption  of  the  ammonia  hy 
the  water  now  takes  place,  and  a  consequent  evaporation 
of  tlie  liquefied  amnnniia  in  the  receiver;  this  evapora¬ 
tion  is  accompanied  by  an  absorptiiui  of  heat  wliich  be¬ 
comes  latent  in  the  gas;  hence  the  receiver  is  soon 
cooled  far  below  the  freezing-point,  and  ice  is  produced 
arouud  it. 


Ammoni.a  Liquid,  Ammonia  AQU^,  Ammonia  (Soi.utton 
of),  a.  is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  wdiich  takes 
up  670  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas,  forming  the  so¬ 
lution  of  A.,  or  litiuid  A.,  lus  it  is  generally  improperly 
called.  This  solution  is  a  colorless  transparent  liquiil, 
having  a  characteristic  i)ungent  smell,  a  burning  caus¬ 
tic  taste,  and  a  stn>ng  alkalin«R'eaction.  At  it.s  greatest 
strength  its  specific  gravity  is  *860.  aud  it  can  only  be 
kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles.  It  is  made  by  passing  the 
gas  through  distilled  water  kept  near  the  freezing-p<dnt 
by  means  of  ice.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  laboratory  as 
a  reagent,  dissolving  many  oxides  and  salts  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 
There  are  two  degrees  of  strengtli  used :  the  liquor  am¬ 
monias  fortior,  of  •^60,  and  the  ordinary  liipior  ammfuua*, 
or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  at  *960.  Mixed  w  ith  oil,  with 
which  it  fi)rm8  a  S(»ap,  it  is  uai  d  as  a  rubefacir-nt,  under 
the  name  of  soap  liniment.  A.  forms  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  salts  with  the  djfTerent  aidds,  most  of  them  simi¬ 
lar  in  their  properties  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda. 

Acetate  of  A.,  or  SpiriU  of  MimiereruSy  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic. 

Carbonate  of  A.  The  sesqni-carbonate  of  A.  forms  the 
smelling-salts  of  tlie  chemist's  shop,  generally  called 
Preston  salts.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  A.  is  sometimes 
useil  as  an  emetic.  It  is  also  used  in  the  mannfactiiro 
of  iinlermented  bread.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant.  Form.  Nll^n.GGo. 

Nitrate  of  A.  Used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas.  The  crystals  are 
melte<i  in  a  retort,  at  a  gentle  lieat,  nitrous  acid  being 
evaporated,  and  water  remaining  beliind.  Form.  NHj 
NOsllO, 

Sulphate  of  A.y  much  used  as  a  cereal  manure,  is 
obtained  in  great  qnaiititieH  by  neutralizing  bone  or 
gas-liquor,  with  suli>huric  aci<i.  evaporating  an<l  crystal¬ 
lizing.  It  is  a  lour-siiled  prism,  with  square  base;  spec, 
grav.  2;  of  sharp,  bitter  taste;  soluble  iu  2  partsof  cold 
water;  melts  at  284®,  aud  decomposes  at  636®. /’orm. 

NII4O.8O3. 

A.asa  motive  power. — The  ammoniacal  gas,  converted 
into  a  liipiid  under  its  ow  n  pressure,  exerts,  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tenijierature,  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  This 
fact  has  recently  lc»i  a  French  chemist,  M.  Tellier,  to  sug- 
ge.>t  y\.  as  a  motive  power.  As  an  experiment  nnule  per¬ 
sonally  by  tlie  French  emjieror  Napoleon  Ill.  has  proved 
very  successful,  and  as  tliis  new  a|)plicaiion  of  A.  will 
he  very  likely  called  upon  to  play  a  great  part  in  indus¬ 
try,  when  popularly  known,  we  believe  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  give  from  the  learned  ITof.  C.  A.  Joy,  some  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  the  invention.  The  ap[mratu8  is 
very  simple,  as  it  consists  of  only  a  receiver  forcondens- 
ing  the  gas,  and  a  condenser  for  its  jireservation  and 
regeneration  after  it  has  served  its  purpose.  'The  gas  is 
driven  off  from  the  ordinary  aqua-ammonia,  and  is  lique¬ 
fied  under  its  own  pressure  in  a  condenser,  placed  in  a 
refrigerating  mixture.  The  receiver,  full  of  liquid  am¬ 
monia.  resembles  the  contrivance  now  used  to  hold  car¬ 
bonic  acid  water  for  soda  fountains.  It  is  provided  with 
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coiiplini^  screws  an«l  washers,  so  that  it  ran  he  attached 
to  tho  Btatiuuary  i)istoii  wliero  the  work  Is  to  he  done. 
The  liqtiefioti  gas,  in  strong  receivers,  and  exerting  a 
force  of  7  to  10  atm.,  according  to  the  heat  iipplied,  can 
bo  transportetl  in  vatjs  and  delivere<i  to  customers,  lire* 
cisely  as  soda-water  is  now  carried  through  the  streets. 
Attached  to  every  stationary  engine  is  a  vessel  filled  with 
cold  water,  into  which  the  givs  passes  from  behind  tlie 
piston,  just  us  steam  is  condensed  in  llie  low-preseure 
engine,  and  this  condenser  contains  all  of  the  gas  in  a 
form  to  be  again  converted  into  liipiid.  When  a  new 
supply  of  liquefied  A.  is  <Ielivered  from  the  van,  the  con¬ 
densers  will  bo  carried  away,  and  tlio  A.  recovered  from 
them  at  the  princip  d  factory.  It  is  claimed  that,  with 
twenty  pounds  of  liquefied  A.,  a  force  equal  to  one-horse 
power  can  be  maint.uned  for  one  hour.  An  omnilina, 
with  an  A.  engine  of  two-horse  power,  can  bo  propelled 
8  m.  with  60  pounds  of  liquefied  A.  and  120  pounds  of 
cold  water.  At  the  end  of  the  route,  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  liquefied  A.  uinl  of  cold  water  can  be  attaclied,  and 
the  A .  afterwards  reclaimc*d  from  tlio  1 20  pounds  of  water. 
Such  an  engine  would  disengage  no  smoke  and  no  vapor ; 
it  would  always  be  ready,  aud  could  housed  to  adv.m- 
tage  on  elevated  milroads,  in  private  houses,  in 
in  tunnels,  and  on  city  railroads,  for  fire-engines,  for  bal¬ 
loons,  and  in  situations  whore  the  coinbustinn  of  air 
must  be  avoided. — As  A.  will  attai-k  copper  and  brass 
With  great  avidity,  it  is  necessary  to  have  tliese  parts 
substituted  by  iron.  Iron  is  preserved  from  rust,  instead 
of  sutTerini  from  it,  and  the  whole  engine  can  be  made 
of  this  metal.  The  oil  and  fatty  matters  employed  for 
lubrication  will  saponify  with  tho  A.,  an<i  thus  make  the 
joints  tight  jind  prevent  friction, — Another  I'reiudimaii, 
M.  Fort,  employs  the  solution  of  A.  in  water,  or  aqua- 
ammonia.  This  solution  only  absorbs  12ti  units  of  heat 
in  its  vaporization,  while  water  absorbs  nearly  five  times 
as  much  heat.  The  common  liquid  A.  boils  at  122°  F., 
and  alfords  a  pressure  of  six  atm.  at  2b2°  F  ,  wliile  steam 
requires  a  heat  of  320°  F.  to  produce  the  same  result. — 
See  Freezing  Apparatus,  i».  1010. 

Aiiini4»'iiiapal.  u.  Having  the  properties  of,  or  con¬ 
taining  ammonia. 

Aiiiaiia'iiiar.  (.Sal.)  See  Ammonicm,  Ohloridf.  op. 

Aiiinioiii'aPiiiil.  n.  i(%pm.)  The  Amiaonmc  a 

fetid  gum-resin  which  exndes  from  the  .stem  of  the  Do- 
rema  nmmooi'icnui,  a  plant  growiiig  in  I'ersia.  It  is 
occasionally  proscrihed  as  an  expectorant,  and  Is  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  promote  the  ahsorption  of  tumors 
and  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints. 

Am'iiiaiiitpw.  desi-emlants  of  Bi-n  Aninii,  the  son  of 
Lot  ((/Vn.  xlx.  38),  aht.  ».  c.  1S97  They  occupied  a  terri¬ 
tory  at  one  time  in  the  pussessi<»n  of  the  /aniznmniim, 
“a  people  great,  and  many,  ami  tall  a.s  the  Anakiin." 
{Dent.  ii.  10-*jl.)  Although  the  Israelites  w’ere  com- 
maniled  Jiot  to  moh-st  tliem,  several  wars  ensued  he- 
tw’een  the  two  natiotjs,  with  varying  siicces.*.  They  op- 
presseil  the  Israelites  n.  v.  12ti(),  but  weredefented  by 
Jephthah  with  great  daughter  {Jmhjen  xi.  32.  3.3),  n.  c 
ll^Sjand  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.',  n.  C.  101)5.  Lavid  sulidned 
then)  I),  c.  1038.  Tln*y  afterwards  recovered  strength, 
and  attacked  Jehoshapbat,  but  were  d'-feated,  and,  some¬ 
what  later,  were  made  tributary  to  Uzziah  and  .Totbam 
(2  Chron.  xx.  l-3ti,  xxvi.  8,  xxvii.  .5).  Tlieir  enmity  still 
continued;  They  unifeil  witlt  the  Chaldeans  to  distress 
Judah,  and  occupied  the  territory  east  of  tlie  .Iordan. 
They  harassed  tlie  Jews  after  tlieir  return  from  captiv¬ 
ity,  and  attacked  them  in  the  Maccahean  w.ars  (1  Stave. 
V.  6,  30-13).  Yet  marriages  were  occasionally  made  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Ammon:  thus  the  mother  of  Reho- 
boam  was  an  Amnionltess  (1  Kiuffn  xiv.  31). 

Ain'moniteH,  Ammoxitid.e,  or  Sx.yKE-SToxEa,  n.  pi. 
[From  Lat.  Ammon  ov  Jupda\  who  wiis  worshipped  in 
Libya  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  the  A.  having  been  at 
one  time  considered  to  be  petrified  ram's  liorns.]  {Pal.) 
Spiral  fossil  Bhelhs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  abundance 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  .\meric;v,  especially  in  the  Ibis, chalk, 
and  oolite  formations.  They  appear  like  a  snake  rolled 
up;  some  are  very  small,  but  occasionally  they  are  nud 
with  upvvanl  of  three  feet  in  diameter.  In  a  »me  places 
they  are  so  numerous,  that  the  rocks  seem,  as  it  were, 
composed  of  them  alone.  Upward  of  200  species  have 
been  already  described,  and  it  appears  that  many  of 
them  were  very  widely  distribute*! :  some  being  found 
in  the  Himalayan  mountains,  at  the  elevation  of  10,000 
feet,  similar  to  species  discovered  in  the  oolite  series  of 
rocks  in  Europe.  The  nearest  recent  ally  of  thisextinct 
lam,  of  MoUusca  is  supposed  to  be  the  Spirula,  q.  v. 


Pig.  111. — AMMONITE  OF  BATEUX. 


Ammo'nium.  n.iCfte.m.)  The  existence  of  an  hypo¬ 
thetic  compound  metal  called  A.,  ami  having  the  con¬ 
stitution  Nir4,  has  been  assumed  as  the  only  method  of 
explaining  the  perfect  analogy  that  exists  between  the 


Balts  of  ammonia  and  those  of  the  precious  metals.  Act¬ 
ual  experiments  have  already  streugtheiieil  tlii.s  theory, 
nt  first  only  foumled  on  analogy.  (See  the  Treati.se  on 
Chemistry  by  E.  Miller.) 

Chloride,  of  A.  A  salt  ordinarily  called  sal-ammoniac, 
or  muriate  of  ainnioiiia.  It  is  made  extensively  by  neu¬ 
tralizing  bom*-liquor,  or  gas-lijjuor,  with  by*Irocliloric 
acid,  evaporating,  crystallizing,  and  subliming.  It 
was  formerly  in.inufactured  by  subliming  the  soot  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mixture  of  coal,  suit,  animal  matter,  ami  clay. 
It  is  much  u.seil  in  the  arts,  more  especially  in  tinning 
iron,  copper, and  brass.  It  may  be  formed  directly  by  the 
union  of  dry  ammonia  and  clilorine.  Fi»rn\.  NlI^Cl. 

IfKiiiit  of  A.  A  salt  iniich  used  in  photography  for 
iodizing  collodion,  on  account  of  its  great  solubility  in 
alcohol.  Its  manufacture  is  very  difficult :  it  should, 
th  reforc,  bo  bought  of  a  respectable  chemist. 
Aiiinio'iiiui^^  surnamed  k\cc\8,  or  The  Porter,  a 
philosopher  of  the  3d  century,  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
probably  of  Christian  parents,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  w-hich  sought  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems. 
The  great  critic  Longinus,  the  mystic  Pbitinus.  and  the 
great  church  teacher  Origeii,  were  his  disciples.  D. 
about  213. 

AilinioiiOO^Kliclc,  the  name  of  two  rivers  whh’h  take 
rise  in  New  Hampshire,  Coiis  co.,  near  Mount  vVashing- 
ton.  and  fall  into  the  Connecticut  river,  the  LoivrA. 
after  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  and  the  Upper  A. 
after  a  course  of  75  m. 

Amniotlie'a*  {Muth.)  One  of  the  Nereids. 
Amiiiiiiii'tion,  n.  [Lat  manUio,  a  fortifying.]  {Mil.) 
All  warlike  stores,  especially  powder,  shot,  shell,  gre¬ 
nades,  cartridges,  Ac,  Muskets,  swords,  bayonets,  and 
other  small  arms  are  sometimes,  but  improperly,  in¬ 
cluded  umler  this  term.  When  the  term  is  coiinecled 
with  artillery,. A.  is  understood  to  comprise  loaded 
projectiles;  and  vnjlxed  A.,  those  which  are  unfilled. 
The  chief  forms  of  A.  will  be  found  umler  tbeir  pnq>er 
headings,  jus  Cartridge ;  Case-shot ;  Gunpowder;  Gre- 
n.ade;  i5HOT;  Shell;  Ac. 

Amue'siH,  [Or.  a  priv.,and  memory.]  {Med.) 

L*)ss  of  memory;  mostly  a  symptomatic  affection. 
Ani'iK'Sty^n.  [Fr. aaim's^ie,  from  Gr. a  priv., and  mneMi.^, 
remembrance.]  {Polit.)  An  act  of  pardon  or  oblivion,  by 
which  crimes  against  tho  government  to  a  certain  time 
are  so  obliterated  tliat  they  can  never  be  brouglit  into 
ch.irge.  An  amnesty  may  be  either  absolute  ami  uni- 
versjil.or  it  may  excejit  certain  persons  specificjilly  named, 
or  certain  classes  of  persons  generally  described.  Tin- 
C<mstitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to  the  President 
the  right  of  granting  “  reprieves  and  pard<ins  for  ollenccs 
a^juu't  the  U.  S.*’  It  wjis  by  virtue  of  that  power  that 
the  iTesident  Andrew  Johnson,  after  several  dechirations 
of  conditional  or  partial  amne.sties,  has  lastly,  December 
25,  1868,  protlaini(*d,  “  unconditionally  and  without  re¬ 
servation.  to  all  and  to  every  person  who  directly  or  in- 
flirectly  participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebel¬ 
lion,  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  tho  offence  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies 
during  tho  late  civil  wjir,  with  restoration  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  umler  the  Constitution,  and 
the  l.iW.s  which  have  been  made  in  imrsuance  thereof/' 
Am'nioii.  Am'nios,  [Or.,  a  lamb  or  Iamb  s  skin,] 
{Physi  f.)  The  soft  internal  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  foetus.  It  is  very  tliin  jind  pellucid  in  tlieearJystage 
of  pregnancy,  but  a*  quires  euusidenililo  thickness  and 
strength  in  the  latter  moiitlis.  The  amnios  contains  a 
thin  watery  fliiitl,  in  which  the  foetus  is  suspended.  The 
incontestable  uses  of  this  fluid,  named  also  the  waters^ 
or  liquor  amniiy  are  to  serve  the  jmrptise  of  affonliiig  ji 
soft  bed  for  the  residence  of  the  foetus,  to  which  it  allows 
free  motion,  and  prevents  any  external  injury  during 
pregnancy;  and  inclosed  in  tho  niembrjjnes,  it  procuro's 
the  most  gentle  yet  efficacious  dilatation  of  theos  uteri, 
aud  soft  parts,  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

Alii'iii4»M,  M.  {Bot.)  A  thin  semitransparent  gelatinous 
suiistance  in  which  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is  susjiended 
and  fed  in  its  early  stages. 

Ani'non.  [llch.,  faithful.]  The  eldest  son  of  David,  lie 
di.->honoro*d  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  murdered  by  his  brother  Absalom. 

AinieUa',  n.;  pi.  Amceb.e.  [From  Gr.  antoibe,  change.] 
{/ouL)  An  jininijilcuie  llnit  has  pow'er  of  undergoing  at 
will  many  changes  of  form. 

Amcpbe'aii,  a.  [From  Gr.  amoibain^,  mutual.]  Al- 
terinitely  answering,  as  it  occurs  in  several  of  the  ec¬ 
logues  of  Virgil,  in  which  persons  are  represented  as 
speaking  alternately. 

Aiii«e'Uoiis«  a.  Like  an  amoeba  in  structure. 

A  rnold  a  city  of  Pershi,  prov.  of  Mazanderan.  lat.  36° 
30'  N. ;  Inn.  52°  23'  56"  E.  Ptp.  30,000. 

Aiii4»iiih1oh.  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class  Pn- 
f/o^en.s,  inclmling  tlieord.  Mu.<(aceie,Zingiheraceie,  and  J/a- 
rantace.se.  Di.ag.  Epigynons  petaloid  Endogens,  with  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  1-5  stamens,  aud  albuminous  seedn. 
AillO'inuili,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  blameless.^ 

(Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Zingiheraceie.  They  are 
aromatic  berbs,  and  were  uned  in  embalming;  whence 
the  name  mummy.  The  acrid  8<*eds  of  some  species  are 
called  Grains  de  Paradis  or  Cardammi.^.  Sec  Cardamom 
A'liioil,  14tli  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  bis  father  Ma 
nasfitdi.  He  devoted  himself  wlmlly  to  the  worsliip  of 
false  gods,  but  was  killed  in  a  ctmspimcy  after  a  reign 
of  txvu  years,  b.  c.  ti30. 

A'mon<l,  a  river  of  England,  in  Wales,  co.  of  Carmar¬ 
then.  It  falls  into  the  Longhor. 

Amoii^j;*',  Ainon$s:st'^  prep.  [0.  Eng.  amonge;  A.  S. 
ainatiy.]  Mingled  with;  placed  with  other  persons  or 
things. 

"  They  bid  themselTes  among  tbe  thickest  trees."— JViKon. 


—Conjoined  with  others,  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  mimber. 

“  There  were,  among  the  old  Roman  statues,  several  of  Venus.* 

A  moor.  See  Amour.  AddUon. 

A'inor.  n.  [Lat.]  See  Bros. 

Aiii'or<*t^  n.  [From  t'r.  a mouretUy  A  little  love-affair.] 
A  lover,  (r.) 

Amor  the  ancient  Amnrgos,  an  island  In  the  Gre¬ 
cian  .\r«  hipehigo,  about  3»)  in.  in  circumference,  at  tlie 
8.E.  of  Naxia,  lat.  36°  50'  N. ;  lun.  25°  56'  E.  The  chief 
town,  on  tlie  N.E.  shore,  is  of  tiie  sjime  name.  IVirt 
St.  Anna,  on  the  N.  sliore,  is  a  good  Jnirbor.  A.  wjis 
noted  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  is  still  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  belongs  to  Greece,  and  is  the  birtliplace  of 
Simonides.  —  Amorgo  J\iulo8,  is  a  small  uninbabited 
ishind,  12  m.  W.  of  Amorgo. 

Am'ori!4t,  n.  [Lat.  ama/c,  to  love.]  A  lover;  a  gal¬ 
lant.  (R.) 

Ani'orite,nnd  Am'orltes.  [Weh., mountainous.] The 
most  powerful  tribe  of  tbe  Canaanites,  or  aborigines  of 
Palestine.  'Ihe  name  occurs  often  in  tbe  singular  num¬ 
ber,  tliough  us<‘d  collectively  lor  tbe  w  hole  Ainoiilish 
mitioii.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x.  15-20.) 
They  arc  m  ntioned  among  the  ten  nations  whose  coun¬ 
try  was  given  to  tbe  seed  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xv.  19-21.) 
Tliey  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  mountains  wbicli  alterward 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Numb.  xiii.  29;  Dent, 
i.  20.)  The  river  Arnon  was  the  border  between  Moab 
and  the  A.  (Nnm.  xxi.  13.)  Of  the  cities  of  the  A.  it 
WJIS  said  to  the  people  of  Israel,  ‘•Thou  slmlt  save  alive 
nothing  tluit  breatheth:  but  tbmi  shall  utterly  destroy 
the  Hittite.s,  Am.'>riles^  Caiuianites,  Perir^ites,  Ilivites, 
and  Jebiisites,  as  the  Lonl  tliy  God  has  conimaiidid 
thee,  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abomi¬ 
nations,  which  they  have  done  unto  their  gocls.”  (Dent. 
XX.  16.)  Even  tlieir  sons  and  their  daughters  have  they 
burnt  in  the  fire  to  tbeir  gods.  (Dout.  xii.  31.)  —  The 
A.  were  of  bill  stature.  According  to  Amos  (ii.  9), 
they  Were  high  as  cedars  and  strong  as  oaks.  This 
poetical  descrip:  ion  is  illustrateil  by  the  historical  state¬ 
ment,  that  tbe  size  of  the  iron  bedstejid  of  the  Ainorit- 
isli  king  Og,  of  B.ixlian,  was  nine  cubits  by  four.  (Dent, 
iji.  11.)  But  it  is  most  likely  tluit  this  bedstead,  as  it  is 
CJille<l,  was  a  kind  of  Divan.  About  the  year  li.  c.  1120 
there  was  peace  between  I«rael  and  tbe  A.  The  Gibeoii- 
ites  were  <*f  tlie  remnant  of  the  A  ,  whom  Joshua  had 
niiide  hewers  of  wood  ainl  dniwers  of  water.  (Jos.  ix. ; 
2  8;iTn.  XX.)  Another  branch  of  the  A.  dwelt  between 
tlio  rivers  Jordan  and  Anion.  (Num.  xxi.  13,  xxii.  36; 
Judges  xi.  18.)  Here  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
had  smitten  two  kings  of  the  A.,  namely,  Sihon.  who 
dw’elt  at  Hesbbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Baslian  in  the  plain 
east  of  Jordan.  These  kings  had  relnsed  to  let  the 
Israelit'-s  p.iss  through  their  borders.  But  it  appiMrs 
that  these  A.  were  not  extirpated,  and  tlmt  their  do- 
scendaiits  formed,  even  during  the  time  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  a  distinct  tribe;  for  we  rejid  in  Josephus’sAwD- 
(xlii.  chap.  1),  tliJit  the  A.  from  Mcdaba  fell  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  corps  of  Johannes  Gaddis,  W’hen  he  was 
conveying,  according  to  the  command  of  his  brother 
Jonathan,  the  bagg.-ige  of  the  Jewish  liost  to  the  Naba- 
thajan  Arabs  who  roved  between  the  Euphrates  and  tbe 
Red  Seji. 

A-inorii'in;^i9,  adv.  In  the  mornings,  (o.) 

Aiiioro'MU.  n.  [It.l  A  wjinton  woman :  a  courtesan. 

Aiiioro'tio,  n.  [It.J  A  lover,  a  in.in  enamoured. 

—adv.  {Mas.)  In  a  tender,  slow  nuinner. 

Aiii'oroiis,  a.  [It.  amoroso ;  Fr.  umonremc.]  In  love; 
enamoured; — with  of 

“  Nsiture  is  amorous  of  whatsoever  she  produces.”— i>ry(ien. 

— Materially  inclined  to  love;  disjiosed  to  fondness;  fond, 
a.'*,  an  amorous  disposition. 

— Relating  to,  or  belonging  to  love. 

“  And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired. 

The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  deUgUt.”— Jfifion. 

Am'orously,  adc.  In  an  amorous  manner;  fondly; 
lovingly. 

Ain'orotif^nOAS,  «.  Tbo  quality  of  being  amorous,  as 
inclined  to  love;  fumlness;  lovingness. 

Anior'pliism,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  and  morphe.  shape.]  The 
state  of  being  amorphous. 

Ainor'pliouBi*  a.  The  opposite  of  the  crystallized  or 
definite  form  of  a  b<*dy.  Charcoal  is  the  amor]>hnus,  and 
diamond  the  crystalline  state  of  carbon.  This  word 
extensively  gains  more  and  more  currency  in  tho  sense 
of  floating,  or  not  yet  compacted  into  a  settled  sliupe; 
slnipebss;  unformed;  incompact;  inchoate;  incomplete; 
iinordered;  unarranged;  fl<iating. 

Aiiiorpliozo'a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  amorphos,  shapeless  ]  (Zodl.) 
A  name  given  by  some  authors  to  living  substances  that 
hiive  no  regular  internal  structure,  as  the  sponges. 

Amort',  a.  [Bref.  a,  and  Fr.  morf,  death  ]  In  tlie  state 
of  tlie  dead;  dejected;  depressed;  spiritless. 

“  How  fares  my  Kale?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort  T" — Shaks. 

Amortlza'tion,  Amor'tizement,  n.  [Fr.  amor- 
iissernent.]  {Png.  Law.)  An  alienation  of  lands  in  mort¬ 
main  to  any  corporation  or  fraternity  and  their  succes¬ 
sors,  t. to  some  community  that  never  is  to  cease. 

Amor'tize,  r.a.  [Fr.a^norftr.]  {Eng.  Law.)  To  alienate 
hiinls  in  mortmain. 

A'mos.  [Heb.,  a  burden.]  The  fourth  of  the  ancient 
prophets ;  was  a  native  of  tho  town  of  Thekou,  near 
Bethlehem.  He  was  not  a  prophet's  son,  but  a  herds¬ 
man, and  a  gjithererof  sycamore  fruit, and  the  Lord  took 
him,  as  he  followed  the  flock,  to  prophesy  unto  Israel. 
His  prophecies  w’ere  probably  delivered  between  the 
years  798-784  B. c.  'Ihe  canonical  authority  of  A.  rests 
upon  the  internal  character  of  his  work,  upon  the 
united  testimony  of  the  Jewdsh  and  Christian  churches 
and  upon  the  nse  which  the  apostles  made  of  him. 
(Y.25, 26,  in  Acts  vii.42;  Amosix.  11,  aud  in  Actsxv.  ^6.) 
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AmOAkoaj?',  in  N^ew  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Hillsbonnigli  co.,  17  m.  S.  by  K.  uf  Concord,  on  the 
Merrimac  river. 

Anao'tion,  n.  [Fnun  Lat.  amovpr^,  to  remove.]  {Eng. 
Law)  A  putting  away;  a  removing;  deprivation  ol 
posKession.  —  Scott. 

Amount^  v.  n.  [0.  Fr.  amounter;  Fr.  monUr.^  To  rise 
to  in  the  accumulative  quality  ;  to  compose  in  tlie  whole. 
It  is  used  of  several  sums  in  quantities  added  together. 

“  Let  us  compute  a  little  mure,  particularly  bow  much  this  will 
amount  to.”  —  Burnet. 

—To  reach  the  apex  or  culminating  point,  or  a  certain 
point  or  degree ;  to  reach;  to  come;  to  rise;  to  attain; 
to  extend. 

Amoiint^n.  The  sum  total;  the  result  of  several 
sums  or  quantities  accumulated. — The  effect,  suhstance, 
or  result;  as,  “The  amount  of  his  speech  was  unim¬ 
portant.” 

Ainoiir^  n.  [Fr  ]  .\n  affair  of  gallantry ;  a  love  intrigue 
generally  use<i  of  an  unlawful  counectiou  in  love. —  The 
ou  sounds  like  oo  in  poor. 

“  But  how  CUD  Jove  in  his  amour*  be  found?”— Addtson. 
Aiii<»iii*'«  Aiii«M>r,  or  Saoha'lifn,  alargo  river  of  East¬ 
ern  Asia,  lorined  by  the  union  of  the  Shilhannd  Argun; 
the  first  rising  in  t)ie  Knssian  government  of  Irkutsk, 
and  the  second  near  OurgJi,  in  Mongolia,  ami  hitherto  for 
400  m.  forming  the  boundary  line  between  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Russian  empires.  The  A.  traverses  the  centre 
of  Mantchoorla,  entering  the  gulf  of  S  iglialien,  in  lat. 
620  27' N.,  and  lon.UO®  E.  Its  entire  course  is  e.stlmated 
at  2,000  m.  After  a  struggle  of  fifty  years,  with  the 
view  of  annexing  the  territory  through  which  flows  the 
A  ,  the  Russians  were  excluded  from  this  river,  l»y  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  in  1089.  In  1847,  its  navigation  was 
again  opened  to  them  hy  treaty;  and  they  have  recently 
succeeded  in  their  primary  design  of  making  the  A.  a 
Kussian  river. 

A'llioy,  a  seaport  town  of  China,  jirov.  of  Ft>kien:  lat. 
84°  ItK  N.;  Ion.  118°  10'  E.  Its  p<trt,  commodious  and 
secure,  Is  one  of  the  five  op^in-d  to  foreign  trade  in 
China.  The  town  is  built  on  an  islaml  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  Formosa.  It  is  large;  cimtains  many  public 
buildings,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
about  250,000. 

Am'peUc  Acid.  (Chem.)  White  flaxes,  without  tiiste 
and  smell,  soluble  in  hot  w.iter;  fuses  at  500°,  and  sub¬ 
limes  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  combines  with  alk.ilies, 
forming  very  soluble  salts.  Olitalned  in  the  rectifica¬ 
tions  of  that  portion  of  the  oil  from  alum  slate  (ampe- 
lite)  which  distils  at  302°. 

/inipcl'idsc,  or  Brtiiibycirildfe.  r?.  pi.  (ZooL)  A 
family  of  birds,  ord.  hmeseorfs.  They  iirecharacteriy.erl  bv 
having  the  bill  short,  strong,  broad,  somewliat  depressed 
at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  curved  at  the  tip.  (»ape  wide; 
torsi  short  anti  strong;  claws  very  strong,  ami  tail  often 
very  short. — They  are  geneially  natives  of  America, 
and  live  on  fruits  and  Iterries.  The  Wax-wing,  orOedar- 
birti,  AmpeJi^  Carotinensia,  of  North  America,  where  in 
the  fall,  and  beginning  of  summer,  it  becomes  very 
fat,  and  is  then  very  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  They 
breed  in  June,  building  a  large  nest,  and  laying  three 
or  four  eggs.  See  Bomdycillidae. 

Ainperidcas,  tt.  pi.  {Bot.)  SeeViTACE.B. 
Am'peliiie,  n.  {Coem.)  A  colorle.s8  oil,  without  smell, 
obtained  by  distilling  sulphuric  aciil,  and  the  oil  from 
alum  slates,  which  boils  between  39J°  ami  53b°. 
Am'nelU,  n.  (Zool)  The  wax-wing.  See  Ampkud^. 
Am'pellte,  n.  (Min.)  A  generic  name  given  to  slate 
the  aluminous  A.  being  alum  slate,  and  the  graphi 
common  writing-slate. 

Ampelop'sis.  (Bot.)  See  Cissus.  .  ,  ,, 

Am  p^re,  Andr6  Marie,  wdiose  name  is  impenshably 
connected  with  the  great  discoveries  in  tdectro-inag- 
netism,  was  b.  at  Lyon,  1775.  In  1804,  be  w’as  noniinati*d 
prutVssor  of  tlie  l*olvtt‘chnic  School  of  Paris;  ainl  liere, 
ill  coimeotioii  witli  (Erstea.  Farailay,  ami  other  ilistiii- 
guislied  men  of  science,  he  paveil  the  way  tor  tlioso 
hrilliant  discoveries  that  liave  already  resulted  in  tlie 
electric  telegraph,  and  promise  an  illimitable  extension 
of  tlie  boundaries  of  science.  I).  ldJ6. 

Am'pfere,  Jeax  .Iacqubs,  son  of  the  above,  a  distin- 
gnislied  Frencli  liistorian  and  iift^rntcur,  Avas  horn  at 
Lyons  in  180d,  and  Wius  a  pupil  of  Cousin.  In  IsSd,  lie 
became  a  professor  of  tiie  College  ot  France,  ami  was 
received  into  the  French  Academy  in  1847.  lie  visited 
Egypt  and  Nubia  in  lK44,ami  contributed  some  interest- 
: _ T .. .., ml....  nn  .1,1,. a  e,,,iniries  to  tlie  K(‘vne  des  Deux 


iiig  articles  on  tliose  countries  to  tlie 
Mondes.”  Among  his  jirincipal  works  are :  Z)«  I't  Litti- 
rature  tVancaise  dans  sfs  Rapports  avec  Irs  LUtir^ures 
itrangirrs  an  Mnyen-Agr. ;  Hisloire  Idth-airt  de  la  Francr. 
avaiU  Ir  Dounemr.  Siictr. ;  Sar  la  Formation  df  la 
Francaise;  and  Ilistoirf.  Rnmainr.  d  Romr,  his  last 
work.  It  is  a  book  of  real  scliolarship,  ot  discriminat¬ 
ing  criticism,  and  also  of  great  liveliness  and  directness. 
A.  was  the  friend  of  Beraiiger,  and  ot  l>e  locipieville. 

Atl^hi-.  »■  [Gr.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin 

eiiriiil'ving  about,  around,  on  both  sides  Ac. 

Am'pilittraus.  (Hntb.,)  son  of  Oicleiis  (according  to 
some,  of  Apollo)  ami  Hypermnestra ;  endowed  by  the 
gods  with  proptietical  powers.  Foreseeing  that  he  slionlt 
perish  before  Tlielies,  lie  liid  himself;  but  lieiiig  lietray 
ed  by  ins  wife,  Kriphyle,  q.v.,  lie  joined  Polyim  es  in  ins 
expwlition  against  this  city,  and  was  one  ol  his  mos 
valiant  warriors.  The  I.esiegers  having  l.een  repulsed 
in  one  of  their  attarks,  tlie  earth  opened  under  him  in 
his  flioht,  and  swallowed  him,  witli  Ins  horses.  On  ttie 
spot  \Wiere  this  event  is  said  to  liave  taken  piace,  at 
Oronus,  a  feast  was  celebrated  in  lioiior  ot  liim  (dmpln- 
arwa),  and,  not  far  from  this  city,  a  temple  was  dedi- 


cated  to  him.  where  oracles  wore  delivered.  His  death 
was  revenged  by  his  8<»n,  Alcimeon. 

Aiiipilib'ean,  and  Ampliib'ial,  n.  One  of  the 

AinpliibiH. 

Ainpilib'ia,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  amphi,  on  both  sides,  and 
life.]  {Zftol.)  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  Amphihia 
will  apply  only  tn  snob  aniinabs  as  have  the  power  of 
living,  inditfereiitly,  at  the  buiiu*  time,  either  upon  land 
or  In  water,  yet  in  common  conversation  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ilenuminate  seals,  otters,  beavers.  Ac.,  besides 
many  reptile.s,  ampliibious,  because  their  organization 
di.spo.ses  them  to  resort  either  to  the  land  or  water  for 
procuring  looil,  or  whose  habits  are  at  <mce  terrestrial 
and  aquatic.  Rut  this  is  by  far  too  compreliensive  a 
sense.  Linnaeus  applie<i  the  term  generally  to  the  third 
class  of  his  system  of  zoology,  wliicli  ccunprised  not 
only  all  the  animals  since  more  properly  denominated 
reptiles,  such  as  tiie  tortoises,  lizanls,  serpents,  and 
frogs,  but  liki'wise  the  cartilaginous  fishes.  It  is  now 
udmilteil,  however,  that  LinnuMiswas  not  correct  in  this 
classification, and  that  a  truly  amidiihioiis  animal  should 
posse.ss  the  extrii<u*dinary  d<»uble  apparatus  (lungs  and 
gills  at  one  an<l  the  same  lime)  for  extracting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  supports  animal  life  indifferently  from  eitlier 
element.  It  is  only  then  t(*  the  genera  Lepidosiren. 
Proteus,  Sirrn,  the  Axotoil,  and  Menohravchus,  that  tlie 
term  amphibious  really  applies,  as  these  aniiimU  possess 
in  reality  both  lungs  and  gills.  Model  u  zoologists,  ht>w- 
ever,  use  the  name  A.  to  designate  all  the  animals 
classed  by  Cuvier,  as  nn  order  of  rejitiles,  under  the 
name  of  Batrachians. — See  Batrachia. 
.4m|>hibiolog:'i4*al,  a.  Belonging  to  amphibiol- 

o^.v. 

Ainpbibiol'o^^y,  n.  [Fr.  amphihiologie,  from  Gr. 
amphibios,  amphibious,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  amphibious  animals. 

Ainpliib'ioui^^  a.  Tliat  which  partakes  of  two  na¬ 
tures,  so  as  to  live  in  two  elements:  as  in  air  and  wa¬ 
ter,  like  frogs,  Ac. — It  is  often  used  metaphorically. 

“The  amphibious  character  of  the  Greek*  waa  already  deter¬ 
mined;  they  were  to  be  lords  of  land  aud  sea.” 

Ampliib'iousnoss,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  able  to 
live  ill  two  eleinents. 

fliiipbib'iuin,  n.  {7j‘oI.)  One  of  the  aTup/itdi'a,  q.  v. 
Am^bibole*  n.  [Gr.  amphibolos,  equivocal.]  (3/m.) 
A  cbtss  of  minerals,  consisting  of  many  varieties.  bite 
A.  Is  tremoUte.;  compact  A.,corneme ;  blai  k  A.  is  Aom- 
blende;  green  A.  ^aHinoie.  Oblique  rliombic  pi  isms, 
spec.  grav.  2-92  to  3*48  ;  very  frangible,  lustre  vitreous. 
This  mineral  affords  an  example  of  isomorjihism  in  a 
striking  degree.  Hornblende  may  be  taken  as  an  aver¬ 
age  of  its  composition.  F<nm.  4RO  3SiOg.  Found  in 
primary  rocks. 

AinpBiibol'ic,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  ainphibola. 

Aiiipliib'oltte5S«  n.  pi.  (3/m.)  Trap-rocks,  with  a 
basis  of  uinpliib(»le. 

Amphibolos-'ical,  a.  Ambiguous;  doubtful. 
Ainpaiibologlcally,  adv.  Doubtfully;  with  a 
louldful  moaning. 

Ainpliibol'«g:y*  w-  [From  Gr.  awip/ti,  on  both  sides, 
to  Ihrow.'and  discourse.]  {Gram.)  A  loose 

manner  of  expression,  whereby  the  sense  inay  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  double  moaning.  It  has  a  similar  applica- 
ti4)n  to  phrases  or  sentences  with  the  word  equivocal,  in 
respect  to  words. 

Aniphib'oloiis,  a.  Tossing  from  one  to  another;  as, 
an  amfi/iib'ilous  quarrel.” 

Anipliib'oly,  n  [Lat.  amphibolia.]  Ambiguous  dis- 
c*mr8e;  umphiiiology.  (R.) 

4in'pbibrat*h,  and  Amplilb'raeliys,  n.  [Gr. 
amphi,  on  botli  sides,  and  brachys.  short.]  {Anc.  Pros.) 
A  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one  long,  the  other 
two  short;  habere. 

Aniphioar'pa'a,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord 
cew.  The  pea-vine,  A.  ruonoica,  giving  in  Sejit.  a  jiale 
purple  flower,  is  a  very  slender  vine,  found  in  woods 
and  thickets  of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States. 
^\iii|)|ii<*nr'pic«  «•  [Gr.  amphi,  both  ways,  and  Itzr- 

fruit.]  (/v'L)  Producing  fruit  of  both  kinds  either 
as  to  form  or  time  of  ripening. 

Aiiipliic'lyoii,  n.  A  member  of  the  Amphictyomc 
council,  q.  V.  ,  T»  *  - 

Amplkictyon'io,  a.  [Qv.amphiMyonikos.l  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Council  of  the  Aiiiphictyons. 
Ainpliie'tyonlc  Council,  one  of  the  earliest  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Greece,  so  called,  it  is  saiil.  from  Amphic- 
tyon,  son  of  IleleniiR.  Grote  says:  “Th.*  belief  of  iHschi- 
nes  was  tliat  it  commenced  simultaneously  with  the 
first  foundation  of  tlie  Delphic  temple,  an  event  of  which 
we  have  no  historical  knowledge.”  Twelve  tribes  sent 
sacred  deputies  called  Amphictyons,  to  this  association, 
whicii  held  two  meetings  every  year,  <mo  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  in  the  spring,  and  the  other  at  the 
temple  of  Ceres  at  Thermopyla»,  in  the  autumn.  They 
t4)ok  into  conshleration  all  matters  of  disagreement 
which  miglit  exist  between  the  different  States  of  Greece. 
Their  decisions  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  even 
armies  w'ere  raiseil  to  enforce  them.  The  interference 
of  the  An»phicty«)ns  led  to  the  first  sacred  war,  b.  c.  595. 
This  council  underwent  various  ebanges  and  vlcissi- 
tmles,  althougli  it  survived  the  independence  of  the 
country  ;  and,  so  late  as  the  battle  of  Actium.  b.  c.  3V 
it  retained  enough  of  it.s  uncienl  dignity  to  induce  Au¬ 
gustus  to  claim  a  place  in  it  for  bis  new  city  of  Nicopo- 
lis.  Pausanlas  states  that  it  existed  in  the  second  cen 
tury  of  our  a*ra.  ... 

Aiuuliic'tyony,  \GT.afnphil:tyon\a.\  An  associa¬ 
tion  of  several  States  for  the  prt*motioD  of  common  inter¬ 
ests. —  See  Ami'hicitunic  Council. 


Aniphi^^^'amons,  a.  [Gr.  amphi,  nn  both  sides,  and 
gamns,  marriage.]  {Bot.)  A  term  upplietl  byDeCandolle 
to  those  plants  that  have  no  traces  of  sexual  organs. 

Ampliig^'iMkii,  a.  {Ge.oD  Extending  over  all  the  zones, 
from  the  tropics  to  either  polar  zone. 

Aiii'plii;;eiic,  n.  (3/m.)  See  Lkucitr. 
Aiii'plil'tiexikhe'dral,  a.  [Or.  amphi,  on  both  sides, 
ami  hejcuhedral.]  {Min.)  Applie*!  to  a  crystal,  the 

faces  of  which,  counted  in  two  ditlerent  diiections,  give 
two  liexaln  dral  outlines,  or  are  fi*und  to  be  six  in  nuin- 
lier. —  Worce.der. 

Aiiiplii'lu,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Red  sea.  Lat.  14°  N.;  I^on.  40°  22'  E. 

Aiiiplill'oK-y,  n.  See  Amimiibology. 

Amplitni'ac*or,  n.  [Lat.  amphimaci'us,  from  amphi, 
on  both  sides,  and  macros,  long.]  {Anc.  Pros.)  A  look 
of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one  sliort,  and  the  otiien 
long,  us  in  ('dsiX'd.^. —  Web.'iU  r. 

Ainplii'oii.  {.Myth.)  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope;  th« 
eldest  of  tlie  Grecian  musicians.  In  Ljiliii,  where  he 
married  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  king  Tantalus,  he  beamed 
music,  and  Imuight  it  tlience  into  Greece.  He  reigned  in 
Thebes,  which  was  before  called  Cadmea.  A.  joined  the 
lower  and  upper  city  by  walls,  built  the  7  gates,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Thebes.  To  express  the  power  of  his 
music,  ami,  perhaps,  of  his  eloquem  c,  the  poets  said,  that, 
at  the  soiiml  of  his  lyre,  the  stones  voluntarily  formed 
themselves  into  walls;  that  wild  beasts,  ami  even  trees, 
rocks,  and  streams,  followed  the  mnsician.  M  ith  the  aid 
of  his  brother,  Zethns,  he  is  said  to  liave  revenged  Anti- 
op<*,  who  was  driven  into  banishment  by  liis  father,  and 
to  have  bound  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull;  which 
incident  is  suj)p08»'(l  to  ho  repre.sented  by  tl»e  famous 
piece  of  sculpture,  the  Farnese  bull. 

Amphip'o^Bt'^  n.pl.  [Gr.  amphi,  all  around,  and  pons.. 

afoot.]  (Zool.)  A  numenms  group  of  tetradecapcalons 
crustaceans,  con t ai n i  ng  a  I’onsiderable  number  of  species, 

all  of  small  size,  having  the  power  of  swiniining  and 
leaping  with  great  facility,  but  always  on  one  side. 
Some  are  found  in  streams  and  rivulets,  but  most  in  salt 
water;  and  their  color  is  of  a  uniform  jiale  re«l  or  green¬ 
ish.  In  this  order  the  eyes  are  sessile  ami  immovable; 

the  mandibles  are  furnished  with  a  palp ;  the  abdominal 
appendages  are  always  apjiarent  and  elongated  ;  and 
they  have  ciliie,  which  aiipear  to  fulfil  the  office  of 
branchiae.  Tlie  antennae  are  ordinarily  four  in  number, 
and  the  body  is  mostly  compressed  anti  bent.  Some  of  the 
species  are  parasitical,  living  attaclied  to  fishes,  Rod  in 
acalejihae;  others  are  free  ami  very  active,  some  living 
in  the  sant!  of  the  sea-shore,  others  in  the  sea  or  in  fresh 
water,  as  the  sandhoppers,  prammurw*. 

Ampliip'oilous*  a.  Belonging  to  the  amphipoda. 

Ampliip'oliM.  {Anc.  Gecg.)  A  town  on  the  8trymon 
between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  named  alst*  Acra.  My- 
rica,  Eion,  <fec.  It  is  now  called  larnholi.  It  was  the 
cause  of  many  wars  hetw'een  the  Athenians  ami  Spartans. 

Ampliip'roslylo,  n.  [From  Gr.  amphi,  on  both  sides, 
and  prostylos,  with  pillars  in  front.]  {Arch.)  An  edifice 


Fig.  112. — tlmple  of  victory;  restored. 

(Atbeua.) 

hiiving  the  form  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  paral- 
lelograniinic  temple,  with  a  pruatyle,  or  portico,  on  each 
flank,  as  in  fijr.  11-. 


Aniplilsbie'iia. ».  [< 

walk.]  (Zoi’il.)  A  gen.  of 


Gr.  nmphi,  both  ways,  baino,  to 
'  reptiles,  film.  Ampbislmrnidtc. 
Anipliisbsp'iiitla-,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  tlie  oni.  Amphisbmnia  of  Gray,  natives  uf 
Sonlh' America,  ami  distinguished  hy  tlieir  l.odies  hay¬ 
ing  nearly  tlie  same  nniforin  tliiekness  tliroiigliont  their 
whole  length,  it  la-ing  dilHcnlt  at  first  sight  to  dis- 
tin-ui.di  the  heail  from  tlie  tiiil.  Tliey  are  liarmless, 
living  cliiefly  in  ants’  nests,  upon  whicli  animals  they 
feed.  Tlieir  eyes  are  so  small  that  they  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  blind.  Tlie  species  of  tlie  gen.  Ampbisba-na 
are  destitute  of  liml.s,  Init  the  gen.  Oiirntes  is  peculiar 
forliaving  two  simdl  niiiiineiilary  front  legs. 

Anipliis'cii,  n.  J'i.  [Lid.  from  Gr.  ampi/t,  both  ways, 
and  scia,  a  shadow.]  A  name  applied  to  the  inliabitaiits 
of  the  torrid  zone.  A.,  as  tlie  word  imports,  have  tlieir 
sliadows  one  piirt  of  tlie  year  toward  tlie  north,  and  at 
tlie  other  toward  tlie  soutli.  according  to  the  sun’s  place 
in  the  ecliptic.  When  the  sun  is  in  its  zenith  they  have 
no  sliadow,  wherefore  Pliny  calls  them  Ascii. 

Amphithe'atral,  a.  Resembling  an  amphitheatre 


AMPH 


AMPU 
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»».  [Or.  am/Pn*, fibnut,  and  Iheaonmi, 
lo  .scu.J  A  Imilding  of  an  oval  form,  in  which  were 
oxhilated  various  kitids  of  gaiiitis  and  spectacIeK,  espe¬ 
cially  comlaits  of  gladiators  and  wihl  beasts.  The  huiltl- 
ing  was  open  at  the  to|)  and  wan  provided  with  an  awn¬ 
ing,  which  could  be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  pleasure, 
and  w;us  occasionally  iise<l  to  «iefen<l  tl»e  spectators  IVoni 
the  rain  and  sun.  The  first  A.  of  stone  was  erected  by 
8tatilius  Taurus,  by  desire  of  Augustus.  'J  he  large.st 
was  the  Flavian  A.,  <»r,  a.s  its  ruins  are  ;:eiierally  <ulied, 
the  COIomeum ;  i>uilt,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  on  the 


(Rome.) 

ancient  site  of  the  gardens  of  Nero.  Tt  wa.s  commenced 
by  Flavius  Vespasian,  a.  i>.  72,  iiml  completed  by  Ins  son 
Titus,  and  was  capable  of  seating  87.0U0  persons,  leaving 
standing-room  for  2'),000  inure.  It  is  recorded  IbatoO.OOO 
Jews,  tlie  victims  of  war,  were  employed  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Tlie  ruins  of  several  A.  are  still  fouiul  in  Italy  and 
France,  the  most  remarkable  being  those  of  ('apua, 
Vcromi,  Nfnies,  P<da,  and  Piestnm.  The  principal  ]>art8 
of  the  A.  were  the  ar  na,  or  place  wh<Te  the  ghnliators 
fought;  caeca,  or  hollow  j)l  ice  where  the  be;»sts  were 
kept:  po’liuia,  or  projectiem  at  tlie  top  of  the  w'all  which 
surrounded  the  arena,  and  was  assigned  to  the  sena¬ 
tors;  (jradiis^  or  bench'*s,  rising  ail  round  above  tlie 
podium;  a(Utti.%  or  entrances;  and  voinititrUe,  or  gates 
wliich  terminated  the  aditiH. 

Ain]>hitlieat'ric,  Ainphithoat/rioal,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  t  >,  or  exhibitcsl  in  an  ampliitheatre. 

Ampliitlieat'rically,  adv.  In  the  form  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre. 

Aniphito'itOH,  «.  {Pal.)  A  gen.  of  fossil  zoophytes 
which  occur  iu  the  ipiarries  of  Montmartre.  They  do  | 
not  approximate  to  any  recent  geu.  of  zoophytes  known 
to  exi^^t.  j 

Alli't>llitrite«  {Mt/th.)  K  daughter  of  Oceanus  and' 
Telhy.s,  or  of  Nereiis  and  Doris.  Neptune  wished  to  make 
her  Ids  wife,  and,  as  she  lii<l  liurself  from  liim,  he  sent  a 
dolphin  to  find  her,  which  brought  her  to  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  r  -ward  a  pbice  among  the  stars.  As  a  god- 
de.ssand  »pieen  of  the  sea,  she  is  represented  as  drawn  in 
a  cl»arit)t  (»f  sliells  by  Tritmis,  or  riding  on  a  dolpliin, 
with  the  triiJent  of  Neptune  in  her  liand. 

Ain'phiCrite,  n.  [Gr.  AmphilriLc.  the  wifeof  Neptune.] 
{Z’tol.)  A  gen.  of  annellide8,fam.  Tuhic»l(v,  q.  v. 

Ain'pllitri  te  in  the  China  sea,  near  lat.  16° 

N.,  and  Ion.  112°  K.  They  are  included  in  the  group  of 
tlie  Paracels,  ami  are  themselves  divided  into  two  groups. 
AinpUit^opaU  Anipliil'ropous,  a  [Gr.  amp/n\ 
around,  and  lr>>pp.in.  to  turn.]  {Hot.)  Having  the  ovals 
inverted,  but  with  the  attacbnnmt  near  the  middle  of 
one  side;  lialf  anatropous. —  W^hstpr. 

Ainpllit'i*.v<»]i,  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Alcams,  and 
husband  of.Vlcmena.  Plautus,  after  liim  Moliero,  and, 
still  later,  Falk  and  Kleist,  havit  iinnlc  the  trick  played 
upon  him  by  Jujuter  (see  Ai.cmp:nv)  the  subject  of 
amu.siiig  comedies,  iu  Nvhicli  the  ri-turn  <d‘  tlie  true  A., 
and  Ills  m<*eting  with  the  f.Use  one,  occasion  several 
hniimrous  scenes  at  tlie  palace  and  in  the  city.  The 
French  give  this  name  to  a  courteous  host. 

Aniphiti'ma,  n.  A  gen.  of  reptiles,  onl.  P^p.udfh 

siiuria,  q.  v. 

Aliipliod'elite,  n.  (4/in.)  A  red<lish-gray  or  dingy 
peach-blossom  red  variety  of  A»or(//i7e,  q  v. 

Ain^pliora,  n. ;  pi.  AMi»non^.  [Lat.  from  Or.  ampln\ 
on  both  sides,  and  phero^  to  bear.]  In  its  ordinary  ac- 


Fiff.  114. — MODE  OF  FILI.ING  AMPHOR.€  FROM  A  WINE-CART, 
ceptatjon,  A.  means  an  eartlien  vessel,  used  as  measure 
for  liquids  botli  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Homans.  It  re¬ 


ceived  its  name  on  account  of  its  two  ears  or  handles. 
It  wa.s  generally  aliout  two  feet  in  height  ;  and  the 
body,  about  six  indies  in  diameter,  ending  iqiward  with 
a  short  neck,  tapers  toward  the  lower  part  almost  to  a 
point.  The  Homan  amphora  contained  forty-eiglit  sex- 
taries,  and  w<is  ecpial  to  about  seven  gallons  one  pint 
English  wine-measure;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic  ani- 
jihora  contained  one  tliird  more. — Amphora  was  also  a 
dry  measure  in  use  among  tlie  Homans,  and  contained 
three  bushels.  When  filled  with  wine,  tiiey  were  lined 
with  pitch,  on  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  tliey  were  lormcd.  Tliey  were  some- 
timc.8  used  ius  funeral  urns,  lloiner  nieutious  amphorae 
both  of  gold  and  stone. 

Ani^pBioral,  a.  Hemting  to  or  resembling  an  aniphura 

Aiiipflior^icS  a.  (Au-sCullatOoi.)  Applied  to  a  sound 
emitted  from  the  lungs,  like  that  prouuced  by  blowing 
into  an  empty  decanter. 

Amptioter'ic,  a.  [Gr.  amphoUros,  both.]  Partly  one 
and  partly  the  other. 

Am'ple,  a.  [Fr.  from  Liit.  amjUus.,  large.]  It  prima¬ 
rily  expresses  fulness  of  su{>erficiul,  though  not  neces 
sarily  plane  extent,  as  ample  space;  the  ample,  folds 
of  a  robe.  In  usage  it  expn'sse.s  such  a  fulness  as  testi 
fies  requirement  or  need.  Large;  bountiful;  liberal 
sufficient:  plentiful;  abundant. 

Aiii'pleiiO$^N,  n.  Tlie.  quality  of  beingainple :  largeness. 

Ailiple'piiix,  a  town  of  France,  ilep  of  tiie  Hlione, 
19  in.  W.S.W.  of  Villefraiiche;  jkiji.  5, dll. 

Ainplex^ioaiil„  a.  [Lat.  amplecti,  to  embrace,  caw/nt, 
a  stem.]  {B'd.)  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is  en¬ 
larged  at  its  base,  so  as  to  clasp  the  stem  from  which  it 
springs,  as  in  fooFs-parsley. 

Aitl'pBiate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ampliare.]  To  enlarge;  to  make 
greater;  to  extend,  (r) 

AciipBia'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  ampUutio]  Enlarge¬ 
ment;  extension;  diffuseiiess :  amplification.  (R.; 

(Lato.)  A  «leferring  of  judgment  until  the  cause  is 
further  examined.  —  {French  Law.)  A  duplicate  of  an 
acquittance  or  other  instrument.  —  A  notary’s  copy 
of  acts  passed  before  him,  delivered  to  tlie  jatrties. 

Am^pliativ^^  a.  Adding  to  that  which  is  already 
known  or  received;  synthetic.  —  Hcbgter. 

Ailiplilica'tion,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lit.  am;)/(/Icafio.]  The 
act  of  amplifying  or  enlarging  iu  dihietision  ;  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

(/f/ief.)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  speech,  w’heiein  a 
crime  is  aggravateil.  a  praise  or  coininendation  height¬ 
ened,  or  a  narration  enlargeil,  by  an  enumeration  of 
circumstances,  so  as  to  e.xcite  the  proper  emotions  in  the 
minds  of  the  auditors. 

Am'plifieative,  and  Ain'pIBBBcatory,  a.  That 
enlarges  or  amplifies. 

.4fii'pliGer,  n.  One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges. 

Ain'Q>lify,  v.  a.  and  n.  [Fr.  umpiiJieYy  from  Lat.  ampUfi- 
care  ]  J  o  make  ample.  The  word  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  resources  and  the  enhirgenirnt 
of  some  literary  subject  or  argument.  To  enricli :  to 
enlarge ;  to  extend  ;  to  increase;  todilale;  toexpatiate; 
to  e.xjiand. 

Aill'plitil(Be,  n.  [From  I^it.  ampluz.  large]  Tlie  state 
of  being  ample ;  extent;  largeness. 

{Adron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  cele.stial  body 
from  the  ea.st  point  when  it  rises,  or  fiann  the  west  point 
when  it  sets.  It  depends  upon  the  d*‘cliuatiou  of  the 
star  and  the  latitude  of  the  plai'e.  It  must  be  measured 
toward  the  N.  and  S.  points  of  the  horizon,  according 
as  the  declination  is  N.  or  S.  For  the  fixed  stars,  tlie  A 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  year;  but  fur  the  sun 
it  varies  with  the  declination. 

{Gun.)  A.  is  sometimes  used  for  the  range  of  a  shell 
or  other  projectile,  li-oiii  its  departure  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  piece  to  the  |)lace  where  it  falls.  Thus,  Fronch 
engineers  speak  of  the  A.  de  parabole.,  kc. 

MayneJicaL  amplitude,  with  reference  to  tlie  direction 
of  the  magnetic  needle  or  eompass,  tlie  arc  of  the  lioi 
zon  contained  between  the  sun  or  a  star,  as  its  rising  or 
setting,  and  the  magnetical  E.  (»r  W.  points  of  the  hori¬ 
zon;  or  it  is  the  difference  of  tlie  rising  (»r  setting  of  the 
sun  or  star  from  the  E.  or  W.  points  of  the  compass. 

Ain'puB«  n.  ^ee  AMPi’Li.A. 

AllipiiB'ia*  n.  [Lat..  a  bottle.]  A  vessel  bellying  out  like 
ajug,  used  by  tlie  ancient  H(»ma  us,  either  for  containing 
unctions  for  the  batli.  or  for  drinking  at  table. 

{Fed.  Hid.)  A  vessel  for  holding  the  oil  at  Chris¬ 
mation,  consecration.  Ac.;  also  for  anointing  nionarciis 
at  coronation.  In  France  and  England,  a  vessel  of  this 
kind  wjis  in  use  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose.  The 
French  A.  w’as  at  Rheim.s,  the  archbishop  of  which  city 
performed  the  act  of  coronation  of  tlie  French  kings. 
A  dove,  it  is  said,  brought  this  A.  from  heaven  for  the 
baptismal  unction  of  Clovis  I.,  in  496.  In  the  revolution, 
this  A.  w'its  lost;  and  it  is  said  that  a  soldier  oj]e<]  his 
boots  w'ith  the  miraculous  liquid.  On  the  coronation  of 
<  haiies  X.,  the  last  monarch  anointed,  it  was  stated 
that  a  phial  containing  some  of  this  unction  ha<l  sur¬ 
vived  the  catnstniphe.  The  A.  of  the  Kngli>h  kings  w’as 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  weighing  about  10  ounces,  of 
the  purest  chased  gold.  It  was  deposited  by  tlie  Black 
Prince  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Henry  IV.  is  the  first 
king  who  was  anointed  from  it. 

{Chem.)  A  hig  bellied  vessel. 

{B'it.)  A  bladder-shapeil  bag. 

AiiipiilBa^eeouj4«  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bottle  or 
infiat«*d  bladder. 

AnipiilBaVia«  ro  [Lat.  ampulla,  a  globular  fiask.] 

( Z'Hil.)  A  gen.  of  Mollusca,of  the  fam.  AmpuHarivlfv.(\.  v. 

AiiipisIlarriGa^.  7i.pl.  (Z*  ol.)  A  tainily  of  fresh-water 
gasteropt>dou8  J/o//wsca,  the  shell  of  which  is  large, 
tliin,  and  globular.  In  addition  to  their  gills  they  are 
said  to  have  a  bag  which  opens  beneath,  placed  on 


the  side  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  which  tl'^y  can  proii- 
ably  fill  witli  water.  It  is  nm.'jf  likely  by  means  of 
this  ai'paratns  that  the  animals  have  the  powm-  of  sur¬ 
viving  a  long  drought  or  renmviil  from  the  water,  in¬ 
dividuals  liaving  been  know  n  to  live  after  having  been 
packed  lip  dry  f«>r  a  year  or  two. 

Alii'piitate*  v.  o.  [Fr.  amputer,  from  Lat.  amputare.'] 
To  cut  oH,  as  a  limb. — It  is  also  used  in  a  general  sense; 
to  prune:  to  lop;  locuitail. 

Alliputa'tioil*  a.  [Lat.  I  ]>nine  or  lop  off.] 

iiSo7‘y.)  Tlie  operation  of  ciuting  off  a  limb  or  some 
part  of  tlie  body.  Tlie  buman  tiaine  is  so  constituted 
that  if  one  member  bediseaseil,  the  whole  body  suffers 
witii  it:  and  fifqnently  tlie  life  of  an  individnal  may 
depend  upon  the  removal  i»f  an  injured  or  diseased  mem¬ 
ber.  The  aucieiiis,  w  hile  tliey  saw  the  nece^8ity  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  limb,  shrunk  from  the  operation  with  dismay, 
for  they  knew’  of  no  means  <»f  stopjdng  the  hemorrhage 
but  red-hut  irons  and  boiling  oil  or  resin;  and  hence, 
besides  the  suffering  entailed  upon  tin*  patient.  Uieir 
oiK'iations  were  seldom  sncresslul.  The  advance  of 
modern  surgery  is  here  very  marked,  not  only  in  the 
improved  methods  and  appliances  lor  operating,  but, 
Irom  their  increasnl  knowledge  ol  the  human  body, 
surgeons  are  now  able  to  determine  with  lar  greater 
accuracy  when  an  operation  i.-*  nece.*<.Nary,  or,  by  a  minor 
operation,  are  able  frequently  to  save  a  limb,  little  or  at 
all  imjiaired.  which  even  half  a  century  ago  would  liave 
been  ruthlessly  sacrificed :  wliile  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  una-sthetics  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  tlie 
l>atient.  An  amjmtation  may  be  perlormed  by  what  is 
termed  the  circular,  tlie  double-flap,  or  the  single-flap 
operation.  In  jiroceCMiing  to  amputate,  tlie  patient  is 
first  placed  in  a  convenient  }iosition,  and  the  main  ar¬ 
tery  is  comjiressed  by  tlie  tourniquet  (see  TofRNiuutT) 
or  by  the  hand  ol  a  skilled  assistant.  The  circular  oper¬ 
ation  is  performed  by  first  detaching  the  skin  a  short 
distance  below  wliere  the  amputation  is  to  be  made.  It 
is  then  drawn  tpward,  and  the  muscles  divided  down 
to  the  bone,  which  is  then  sawn  through.  The  arteries 
are  tlien  seized  with  a  small  forcejis,  drawn  slightly 
out,  and  tied  with  a  thread,  after  which  the  skin  is 
brought  over  the  wound,  and  either  stitched  or  iield 
together  by  strips  of  adJiesive  plaster.  The  doulde-fl  -p 
operation  differs  from  the  above,  in  that  the  skin  and 
muscles  are  ci:t  down  in  a  slanting  manner, on  oppusit*^ 
sides,  60  as  to  form  two  flaps,  whh  li  are  then  drawn  up, 
and  the  knife  carried  round  the  bone,  dividing  any  flehh 
that  may  still  be  adhering  to  it;  after  which  tlie  snr- 
gecn  saws  the  bone.  It  is  objected  to  this  method,  that 
it  makes  a  greater  wound,  and  that  the  arteries,  from 
being  cut  obli-.'\'aely,  wilFbe  less  securely  tied;  but  it  is 
in  favor  with  inaiiy,  w ho  maintain  that  there  is  little 
force  iu  these  objections,  and  that  they  are  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  protection  afforded  by 
the  flaps  to  the  bone  The  single-flap  Operation  is  sel¬ 
dom  resorted  to,  unless  where  a  portion  of  the  limb  is 
ilestroycd  on  one  side,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
the  flap  from  tlie  opposite  side. 

Ain  pyx.  [Gr.J  In  ancient  Greece, 
a  frontal,  or  broad  band  or  plate  of 
metal,  which  ladies  of  rank  wore 
above  the  forehead  as  part  of  the 
head-dress.  —  The  frontal  of  a  horse 
was  called  by  the  same  name. 

Ani'run,  a  walled  city  of  Arabia, 
in  the  Djebel,  or  niunntain-laiid  of 
Yemen,  Z6  ni.  N.W.of  Sana;  Lat. 

16°  152' N. ;  Lon. 4o°  3b' E.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  country,  in  the  ciuitre 
of  the  coffee  lands.  Though  being  a 
jmrt  of  llaschid-u-l5ekel,  it  is  under 
the  govermiieut  of  the  Imaum  of 
Yemen  I'roper.  J*<>p.  about  2,000. 

Ain'raii  Mountains,  a  S.  Af- 
ghani.>tan  mountain  range;  highest 
peak.  9.000  feet.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  Kajnk  jiass.  7,457  feet  liigh. 

Aiii'ran.a  tow  n  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  of  Gnjerat,  22  m.  from 
Mallia.  Lat.  22°  35'  N. ;  Lon.  70°  35'  E. 

Aiii'ra wntti«  or  Amar.w.vti,  a  consiileralde  town  of 
India,  in  the  Deccan,  28  ni.  from  Ellichpoor.  Cotton  is 
grown  in  its  neigliborhood. 

Ainri^t'sir.  Amru'sir,  or  Umritsdr,  the  7VJ  of  7m- 
murlalHy,  a  tow  n  of  the  Punjab.  India,  the  holy  city  of 
the  Sikh  people,  and  IbrmerJy  calknl  Chak.  at‘44  m.  E. 
ot  Lahore;  Lat,31°33' N.;  Lon.  74°  50' E.  Manufactures 
inconsiderable;  but  being  situated  on  the  high-road 
between  Cabul  and  Delhi,  and  Cashmere  and  the  Dec- 
can.  it  enjoys  an  extensive  trade.— It  U  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Sikh  religion.  Amritsir,  <*rthe“I‘ool  of  Im¬ 
mortality,”  is  abu>in  135  jiaces  square,  built  of  brick,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  temple  dedicateil  to  the  war¬ 
rior-saint  Gooroo  Goviou  Singli,  tlie  jiriiK'ipal  fotinder 
of  the  religion  and  power  of  tlie  SikliH.  Immersion  in 
the  sacred  pool  is  believed  by  the  Sikhs,  and  by  many 
tribes  of  Hindoos,  to  purify  from  all  sins.  VW.  about 
85,000. 

Am'rii-obii-a'B-aA,  or  Umri  -ben-el-as.  a  famous  Sar¬ 
acen  general,  at  first  a  great  enemy  of  Mabomet.  but 
afterw’ard  his  zealous  disciple.  He  comiuered  Syria 
and  Egypt.  D.  a.  d.  66.3. 

Ainso'iiia.  n.  {B"t.)  A  gen.  of  plant.*,  onl.  Apocynacea*. 
Aiu'$iteB.  a  small  river  of  Holland,  which,  running 
through  the  city’  of  Amslerdain,  joins  the  arm  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  called  tlie  Wye.  It  is  (finalized,  and  made 
navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  si’ze. 
Aiii'stordani.  [From  Amslel,  a  river  running  into  the 
city,  and  <Unn,  a  dyke,  or  embankment  of  ea»-th  to  sepa¬ 
rate  two  lakes  or  canals.]  The  cup.  of  the  Kingdom  of 
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ITolland  and  of  tho  jirov.  of  N  Tlolland,  on  tlu*  S.  bank 
of  tbo  .Ti  or  Y,  u  pull  (d'  tin*  Zuv<lor  Zee,  in  Lat.  b'2P  'tl' 
5"  N..  Lon.  4°  5-V  2"  K.,  107  m.  N.  of  UruaMt  ls.  Tin*  city 
is  in  tbn  form  of  a  cr€‘scpiit,  witli  tlie  two  horns  projcH*!- 
ing  to  tlio  Y.wliicb  forms  tin*  port  of  A.  The  approach 
to  this  capital  on  the  laml-sidc  is  very  striking,  tiip  view 
pxtomling  over  spacious  mearlows  covered  with  luxu¬ 
riant  grass  t(»  the  town,  where  the  tall  masts  of  ships, 
spires,  and  liou.ses  are  all  mingled  together;  and  this 
Bcene  of  aiclivity  and  wealth  is  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh, 
wliich  seems  at  every  mt»ment  to  he  threateneil  with  in- 
Mudatioii  from  the  hrimful  canals  ami  waters  which  snr- 
rouml  it.  But  these  form  the  best  defence  of  v4.,  and 
enable  its  inhabitants  to  lay  the  whole  country  around 
under  water.  A,  nvjcs  originally  a  salt-marsh,  and  in 
order  to  make  a  foundatimi  for  houses,  it  was  necessary 
to  drive  large  piles  of  w'ood,  or  rather  iiuists,  thnaigh  a 
layer  of  pi*at,  which  in  some  places  is  said  to  be  from 
40  to  60  feet  thick.  Tlie  streets  are  generally  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  hanks  of  the  cunal.s  wiiicii  inter¬ 
sect  the  city;  among  tlie  finest  are  the  IIei*ren  llraft,  or 
Grugt,  and  the  Keizer’s  Gragt.  The  canals,  or  t^ra^r/ea, 
are  so  numerous  that  the  city  is  divided  into  yo  islands, 
which  communicate  by  290  bridges;  tlie  Amstel  itself 
divides  the  town  into  tlie  easpTn  or  old,  and  western 
or  new  part,  and  is  cn»ssed  by  a  hridg«*,  the  Amstel- 
Brug,  with  35  arches;  it  is  about  tilO  fe«'t  long  and 
wide.  Through  the  elevenceiitral  arches  large  ships  pass. 
Near  tiie  bridge  is  the  great  sluice  ( Am-telsluis),  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  river  can  bo  either  dammed  out 
or  allowed  to  flowthrough  the  city.  By  shutting  the 
gates,  the  course  of  the  Amstel  is  stopped,  and  the 
country  rouml  the  city  laid  under  water.  —  Of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  the  palace,  formerly  the  Stadt-house  (town- 
house),  is  the  most  magnificent:  among  the  otlier  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  are,  tlie  Exchange,  founded  in  BiOK,  mul  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  4,6l.K}  poisons;  the  City  Hall,  for¬ 
merly  the  Admiralty ;  the  museum ;  tlie  arsenal,  built  on 
the  island  of  Kattenburg:  and  the  buildings  of  the  8<e 
ciety  of  Ft-Ux  having  u  superb  concert-hall,  three 

theatres,  «kc.  Of  the  i  hurches,  that  most  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  the  New  Churcii,  was  begun  in  14US. — Among 
the  literary  institutes  is  the  Athen^um.  or  College,  a 
school  of  navigation,  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
ami  the  .\mstenlam  Institute,  or  Society  of  Felix  Meri- 
tia.  — Manuf.  All  sorts  of  stufts,  damasks,  gallmms,  laces, 
velvets,  W0(*llen  cloths,  carpets,  leatlier,  borax, camphor, 
cinnabar,  sulphur.  .  The  art  of  cutting  iliamoiids  has 
here  attained  great  perfection.  About  10,0  0  jiersons, 
9,000  of  wliom  are  Jews,  are  engaged  in  the  trade.— 
Througiioiit  the  17th  century,  ami  the  fir.*«t  half  of  tin- 
18th,  A.  w’as  the  metropolis  of  the  commercial  W(>rld. 
The  growth  of  coninuTce  ami  navigatb)n  in  England 
and  other  countries  has  greatly  b  esened  the  carrying 
trade,  wliich  she  liad  almost  wholly  engr<»s8etl;  but 
though  far  short  of  its  ancient  importance,  its  commerce 
is  still  of  very  consiilerable  extent  and  valm*.  The  old 
bank  of  foumled  in  1009,  and  so  celebrated  among  the 
moneyed  institutions  of  tlie  18th  century,  ceased  to  exist 
in  17*90.  Tlie  pn^seiit  bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  es- 
tablislied  in  1H14.  —  J.lias  been  soinelinies  called  the 
Venice  of  the  North.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  only  a 
small  fishing-village;  in  1482  it  was  fortified.  It  sup¬ 
ported  for  a  long  period  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  it  was  not  until  1578  that  it  joined  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  when  it  began  rapidly  to  increase.  A  sliip  canal, 
15  m.  long,  was  completed  Nov.  1876,  connecting  ..4.  with 
the  German  Ocean,  the  cost  of  w’hich  is  said  to  have 
been  $10,000,000.  i*op.  274,9:51. 

Aiu'4t^r(laiii«  in  //n/wmi,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  9 
m.  \V.  by  S.  of  Logans|)ort. 

Aiii'»tor4lain,  in  Mir.higan,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  on 
I^ake  Micliigan,  33  in.  IV.S.W.  of  Grand  Bapids. 
Aiii'»ter<3ftiii,  in  Aeui  a  township  of  Montgoni 

cry  CO.;  ;>"p.  in  187<*,  7,708. 

— in  the  above  township,  a  post-village  on  the  Mohawk 
river.  33  m.  N.W.  of  .\Ibany  ;  pop.  5.4-’6. 
Ani'Ktorilam.  in  a  jtost-vill.  in  Springfield  twj)., 
Jefferson  co.,  21  m.W.N.W.  of  Steubenville :  pop.  89. 
Ani'i^tor^ifim.  in  a  post-village  of  Botetourt 

CO  ,  181  ni.  \V.  of  Uicbmomi;  pop.  3.828. 
Am'^terdam  Islniid,  a  small  island  in  theS.  Indian 
ocean,  discovered  by  Vnn  Vlaming  in  1097  ;  Lat.  37"^ 
47'  S. ;  Lon.  76°  54'  E. ;  being  4}^  m.  in  length,  by  2}^  in 
bieadtli,  and  700  feet  high  It  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  the  surface  is  in  parts  burning  hoi.  No  trees  nor 
quadrupeds  are  fouml  on  this  island,  but  it  is  resorted  to 
by  vast  numbers  of  s<‘a-bird8. 

Aiti'Kterdmii^  Now,  a  town  and  harbor  of  English 
Guiana,  Soutli  America,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  B<*rbice 
river.  Lat.  20' N. ;  Lon.  57°  11' W.  Founded  by  the 
Dutcl).  it  is  built  in  their  fashion.  Pop.  1,750. 
AniHtot'toil,  an  Austrian  village,  28  in.  from  IJnz. 
Here  the  Austrians  ami  Hus.sians  were  defeated  l»y  the 
French,  on  the  5th  ot  Nov.,  1805. 

Amt'SROll,  a  t(»w!i  of  Wurtemherg.  district  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  8  m.  from  Ilaveiisburg.  There  is  a  fine 
castle  here.  Pop.  2,130. 

AmilOk',  n.  [Malay. 1  Act  of  killing;  slaughter.  —  To 
run  amuck,  in  to  rush  through  the  streets,  frantically 
atbickiiig  all  that  come  in  the  way.  —  Webatrr. 
^in'lilot,  n.  [I.Jit.  aonAHum;  Vr.  .An  orna¬ 

ment  <»r  any  other  tiling,  generally  inscriheil  with  mys¬ 
tic  forms  or  chanicter.s.  w<u'n  as  a  preservative  against 
enchantnuMts,  disease,  or  other  evil,  ami  for  securing 
good-fortune;  a  charm.  —  A  of  various  kinds  w’ere  i:i 
use  among  the  Jews.  (Gen.  xxxv.  4,  and  Hoseu.  ii.  13.) 
The  Persians  ami  the  Egyptians  usikI  them;  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  them  of  gems  of  various 
kinds.  Homer  mentions  them  as  charm»  Pericles 
wore  an  A.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  about  A.  n.  216, 
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prohibited  the  use  of  them.  They  were  used  by  the 
ancient  l)ruids,  and  both  necklaces  ami  beads,  intended 
as  charms,  are  frequently  found  in  their  burrows. —  Even 
at  the  jireseut  time,  the  superstitious  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  certain  charms  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  exist. 
Alllialt't'ic,  a.  Perlainiug  to  an  amulet,  (o.) 
Aiiftu'liiifs,  king  of  Alba. —  See  Komplus. 

Aiunratli' !•,  a  sultan  of  the  Turks;  succeeded  his 
father  orebun  in  13i0.  He  founded  the  corps  of  Janis¬ 
saries,  comjuered  Plirygia,  ami  on  the  plains  of  Cassova 
defeated  tin*  Christians.  In  this  battle  he  was  wounded, 
and  died  the  next  day,  1389. 

Amukath  11.,  one  of  the  more  illustrious  of  the  Ottoman 
emperors,  succeeded  his  father  Mohammed  I.  in  1421,  at 
the  age  of  17.  In  1423  he  took  The.ssalonica  from  the 
Venetians;  in  1435,  subdued  the  despot  of  Servia,  be¬ 
sieged  Belgrade,  wliich  was  snrcesslully  deleiided  by 
John  Hunniades;  defeated  the  Hungarians  at  Varna,  in 
1444,  and  slew  tiieir  king  LadlKlans.  1).  1451. 

Amlrath  111., succeeded  bis  fatlier  Selim  II.  in  1574.  Ilis 
first  act  W’as  the  murder  of  his  five  brothers.  Ho  nddeil 
several  of  the  best  provinces  ul  Persia  to  the  Turkish 
empire.  lie  was  noted  for  his  avarice,  an<l  liis  sensual 
excesses  made  him  prematurely  old.  D.  1595. 

Amukath  IV.,  succeeded  his  uncle  Miistapha  X., 162.3.  After 
two  unsucceB&ful  attempts  he  took  Bagdad  from  the 
Peisiaiis  in  1638,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  30,000 
prisoners  wlio  had  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  cruelty  ami  debauchery  of  A.  have  earned  for 
him  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  worst  sovereigns 
that  ever  reigned  over  the  Ottomans.  D.  1640, 
Aliiur'cous,  a.  [Lat.  amurca.]  Full  of  dregs  or  lees; 
foul.  (R.) 

AmuH'ablo,  a.  Capable  of  being  amused. 

Amuse'*  r.  n.  [Fr.  umuser.  from  0.  Fr.  rnuser.  to  stand 
idle,  or  to  act  in  a  leisurely  way.]  To  entertain  with 
tranquillity;  ti)  divert;  as,  “He  amusps  himself  with 
trifles.” — To  keep  in  expectation;  to  draw  on  from  time 
to  time;  to  deceive;  as,  “He  amused  his  followers  with 
idle  jimmises.’’ 

AinuHO'ineiit,  n.  [Fr.]  That  which  amuses;  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Anius'er,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  amuses,  as  with  false 
promises. 

Aiiiusotte'*  a  email  light  cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of 
on<*-pound  weight,  and  formerly  used  for  service  in 
nHuiiitainous  countries.  This  gun  wiis  highly  esteemed 
by  Mai^li.d  fcfuxe,  but  has  uow  gone  entirely  out  of 
use. — Amer.  Ci/cl. 

AiiitiK'iii^'«  p.a.  That  which  affords  amusement;  pleas¬ 
ing;  entertiiiiiiiig. 

Amu^»'iiig‘ly,  adv.  In  an  umusing  manner. 
Aiitii'sivo*  (i.  Tliat  which  has  the  power  of  amusing. 
Alllu'Ki  VOly*  adv.  In  an  aniiisive  manner. 
Aiu'wdl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Washington 
CO. ;  pop.  1,879. 

ABuy^'cflalato*  a.  [Lat.  amygdala,  almond.]  Made  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  almonds. 

—  n.  {Akd.)  An  emulsion  of  almonds. 

Amyg^'cfialea?,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  the  Drupacea", 
q.  v. 

Amy^flal'ie  Acid.  {(.%em.)  A  soft,  crystalline  mass 
wiieii  pn'jiared  in  the  cold  stiite.  gloomy  w  hen  hot,  ob- 
tiunod  by  boiling  amygdaline  with  diluted  solution  of 
caustic  alkalies;  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  amygdulate 
formed,  soluble  in  w  ater.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  oil  of  bitter  almuiul.s,  aiih}drou8  Ibrmic  acid, 
and  sugar.  pfO'iH.  C4on26G24llO. 

Alliy^'daliue,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  compound 
procured  from  bitter  almonds.  It  occurs  in  j»early  scales 
without  water,  when  crystallized  from  aliohol,  and  in 
colorless  prisms  when  crystallized  from  water.  Its  solu¬ 
tion  ill  water  is  slightly  bitter.  Distilled  with  nitric 
add,  it  is  converted  into  prussic  acid,  oil  of  b'tter 
almonds,  formic,  and  benzoic  acids.  Form.  C40H.2JNO22. 
— Relating  to,  or  resembling  almonds. 

Ainyy'<laloi<I,  n.  [Gr.  amygdule,  almond,  form.] 
i^Min.)  A  variety  of  trai)-ri>ck,  containing,  imbedded  in  it, 
as  almonds  in  a  cake,  nodules,  agates,  and  other  bodies. 
Aiiiy;i'<lnloi(l'al*  u.Tbat  which  relates  to  amygdaloid. 
Ailiy$;;‘'dalll!4*  n.  {Bot. )  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Drupacexv. 
The  A.  communis,  almond-tree,  a  native  of  N.  Africa 
Hudof  Asia,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  S.  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  nearly  allied  in  habit  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  to  the  peach,  q.  v. — Tliere  are  two  va¬ 
rieties,  the  vnr.  dulcis,  or  sweet  almond,  and  the  var. 
nmora,  or  bitter  almond  In  S^mthern  Europe,  the  A. 
i.s  much  cultivated,  and  large  quantities  of  its  nuts  ex¬ 
ported.  The  kernel  Is  the  part  used;  the  sweet  varieties, 
wiiether  gre<*n  or  dry,  fo**m  a  very  nutritive  article  of 
food,  ami  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  dessert.  A. 
are  used  in  confectionery, cooking,  perfumery,  and  mo<li- 
cine.  The  Utter  A,  is  the  kind  need  in  perfuniery  and 
flavoring:  it  contains  prussic  acid,  which,  thouch  a  vio¬ 
lent  poison,  is  not  thought  to  be  injurious  in  tlie  small 
quantities  required  for  these  purposes. — CuUivotion :  n 
warm,  dry  soil  is  most  suitable  for  the  A  ,  w  hich  i.s  cul¬ 
tivated  like  the  peach,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  dis¬ 
eases;  it  may  be  burbled  on  the  ./t.,  peach,  or  plum 
stock. — The  better  varieties;  Common  A. ;  nuts  V/^  inch 
long,  hard,  smooth,  compressed,  and  pointed,  with  a 
kernel  of  agreeable  flavor;  its  flowers  open  befirre  the 
leaves  appear.  L^tdies’  thin-shplled ;  the  soft-shelled 
almonds  of  the  shops  :  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  coli>r,  nut 
oval,  one-sided.  p<»lnted,  with  a  porous  light-colored 
shell,  so  tender  that  if  may  be  crushed  with  the  fingers. 
Kernel  sweet,  rich,  and  higlily  esteemed.— y>i7/#>r  A.  are 
several  varieties,  differing  in  tlie  hardness  of  the  shell, 
closely  resembling  the  others,  exeejit  in  the  bitterness 
of  kernel ;  blossoms  pale  pink:  leaves  larger,  and  of  a 
darker  green  than  the  other  varieties.  The  almond  has 
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been  introduced  into  Florida,  where  it  is  quite  at  lifinie. 
All  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  plant,  and  eare  for  tlio 
tree,  may  be  assured  of  an  abundant  rewar<l.  —  The  A. 
}*ersiciis,ov  jieach  tree,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
If.  States,  and  the  object  of  a  large  tn.ile.  It  will  b« 
minutely  described  under  the  name  PtACii. 


Fig.  116.  —  AMTOUALIS  COMMCMS.  (Almond.) 

1.  The  flower;  2.  the  nut;  nuturul  size. 

Amyla'eootii^*  a.  [Lat.  amylum.']  Containing,  or  re¬ 
sembling  starch. 

Amyla'iiiiiie*  or  Amidk  of  Amyi.e,  n.  (Chem.)  A  fluid 
base,  boiling  at  2t)3°,  and  having  the  smell  of  ammonia. 
Obtained  by  treating  cyanate  or  eyaiiurate  of  aiiiyle, 
or  aniyU'-urea,  with  potash.  Sji  gr.  •7503.  rwj.CioHis. 

Ani'ylnte*  v.  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  starch  with  a  base. 

Alli'ylo*  n.  [Gr.  amy/on,  fine  meal.]  (fVew.)  An  oil  boil¬ 
ing  at  311°.  Obtained  by  acting  on  iodide  of  amyle  by 
zinc.  Form.  Cjullu. 

Hydrous  oxide  of  A.,  named  also  amyhc  alcohol,  oil  of 
grain,  fusel  oil,o\l  of  whisky,  oil  of  potatoes.  A  colorless 
oil,  boiling  at  269]/^°,  and  crystallizing  at  4°,  of 
peculiarly  jienetrating  odor,  aflecling  tlicMhest:  burns 
with  a  white  flame,  and  is  jioisonous.  Spec.  grav.  *812, 
of  vapor  3147.  This  oil  comes  over  in  the  di^tillHtion8 
of  tlie  fermentefi  infusion  of  barley,  <mts.  and  potato«‘s, 
mixcKl  with  alcohrd  and  water,  and  is  purified  by  wash¬ 
ing  it  with  water,  and  distilling  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
i'Vrm.  Cn)Hii0110.  The  valerate,  of  A.,  formed  by  dis¬ 
tilling  this  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
piita.'^h,  and  tlie  acetate  w  ith  the  same  materials,  and  the 
addition  of  an  acetate,  is  employed  to  flavor eonfections 
ami  brandy,  under  the  name  of  etV  of  pears,  Ac.  The 
oxide  of  A.,  or  aniylic  ether,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
chloride  of  A.  with  a  solution  of  ptdasli  in  alcohol,  while 
the  chloride  is  formed  by  distilling  grain-oil  with  chloride 
of  phosphorus. 

Am'yloiie*  n.  (Chem.)  SeeAMiiEKE. 

Aiiiyl'ie  AckI,  Valerianic  Acid,  or  Duphimc  Acid. 
(Chem)  A  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  270°.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  Valerian,  and  exUts  in  the  berries  of  the  Guel¬ 
der-rose.  Spec.  gniv. ‘937  ;  of  vapor,  3  66.  Form.  CioHe. 
OallO. 

Ani'yliiic*  or  Amymn,  n.  (Chem.)  The  insoluble  part 
of  starch. — See  AMiniNE. 

Alii'yloid*  a.  Being  of  the  nature  of  amyle. 

Ani'yliilll*  n.  (CT.awylon.  stareli.J  ( Chem.)  See  Starch. 

A'niyot*  J^MES,  bisli(»p  of  Auxerre,  and  great  almoner 
of  FYanee.  Though  educated  by  cliarity.  lie  rose  by  merit 
to  become  professor  in  the  university  ol  Boiirges.  Ilia 
translation  of  IMutarcli  is  admired  for  its  style,  rather 
tliMii  its  correctness,  and  1ms  done  much  toward  deter¬ 
mining  and  improving  the  I  rench  language.  B.  at  Me¬ 
lon.  1613;  D.  I/.93. 

Aniyrid'ttcoip,  n.  pi.  (Bof.)  An  ord.  of  plants,  of 
the  Rutales  alliance.  Diagnosis:  consolidated,  hard, dry, 
and  somewhat  valvijlar  fruit,  valvula  petals,  free  stamens, 
and  generally  dotted  leaves.  —  Tliey  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
abounding  in  balsam  or  resin,  with  the  appearance  of 
oranges:  the  only  positive  mark  of  distinction  being 
that  the  fruit  of  the  A.  forms  a  shell  wluise  husk  event¬ 
ually  splits  into  valve-like  segments.  They  are  exclu¬ 
sively  natives  of  tropical  India,  Africa,  and  America. 

Aiu'yriiio.  w.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  resin  from  arbola- 
l»rea,  by  hot  alcohol. 

Ani'yris*  w.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Amyridacece, 
The  A.  balsamifera.  a  Jamaica  tree,  furnishes  one  of  the 
varieties  of  Lignum  Rhodium. 
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An«  art.  fA.S.  anti  Ger.  nVi.]  The  indefinite  article 
used  before  nouns  of  the  singular  niiniht-r,  ix’ginning 
with  a  vowel  or  an  h  nuite.  It  is  used  }il>o  for  oue,  hut 
^>ithle88  om)ihasis;  as,  “There  stands  a  harp.” — Any,  or 
Some;  as,  “Ax  elephant  miglitswiiu  in  tlie  water.” 

a  Latin  termination  of  the  neuter  plural  form  of 
the  nouns  in  axx^.  In  modern  tinica  this  termination 
has  been  used  to  denote  collections,  either  of  remarks 
made  by  cedehrated  individuals  in  cunver>atiun,  or  of  ex¬ 
tracts  fr<un  their  note-Isioks,  letters,  or  even  published 
works,  or  generally,  of  parlii  uhirs respecting  them,  'i’he 
most  celebrated  of  such  collections  are  the  collo<piial 
remarks  of  Scaliger,  known  under  the  name  of  .ifca/t- 
gfratia  recuntla. 

—A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  implying  repetition, 
upward  motion,  inversion,  distribution,  parallelism,  or 
proportion. —  liorcfi.sC*’r. 

—In  metlical  pr«  S(  riptions,  it  denotes  that  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  of  tlie  ingredients  is  to  be  taken :  as,  ‘‘  wine 
and  honey,  a  d.  or  a,  or  ana  Sy*,”  of  wine  and  honey, 
each,  tw<»  ounces. 

•—A.  is  also  used  as  a  noun,  applied  to  collections  of  re¬ 
marks  and  aiiec<lotea.  Such  works  had  an  extraordinary 
success  during  the  hist  century,  principally  in  France. 
We  have  in  English,  Selections  from  the  French  Anas, 
translated,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1797.  There  is  a  well-known 
little  poem,  by  La  Moinioye,  in  which  he  enumerates 
the  names  of  the  must  celebrated  A.,  concluding  with 
the  couplet, 

*'  Messieurs,  nul  de  tous  ces  ana 
Ne  vaut  I  Ypeoacuanha." 

Anabap'tiMin,  n.  [From  Gr.  ana,  again,  and 
buptizo^  to  (lip  under,  to  baptize.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
Anabaptists. 

Aiiabaptis'tic*  An.^baptis^tical,  a.  Relating  to  the 
doctrines  (d’  the  Anab  iptists. 

Aiiabap'tiMt!9,  n  }>l.  {ICccl.  ffist.)  A  term  applied 
generally  to  such  Christians  as  hold  that  haptism  is  only 
to  be  adinini.stered  to  adults,  and  insist  upon  tlie  neces¬ 
sity  of  asecond  baptism  toall  who  join  tiu-ir  communion. 
The  name,  however,  is  pmpcrly  applied  to  a  sect  of  re¬ 
ligious  fanatics  that  sprung  up  in  (Terniany  soon  aftertlie 
Commencement  of  the  iteformation,  1521.  Not  only  did 
they  insLst  upon  n^haptisni,  but  they  pretended  to  divine 
revelations,  and  lield  many  absurd  or  dangen)us  heresies, 
as  independence  of  all  civil  authority,  equality  of  rank, 
community  of  goods,  plurality  of  wives,  &c.  The  leailer 
of  this  sect  was  one  Tliomas  .Munzer,  a  pastor  in  AUtedt, 
in  Thuringia,  who,  after  having  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  turned  aside  to  these  heresies.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Waldsimt,  on  the  borders  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  which  became  thecliief seat(»f  the  body;  whence 
tlndr  doctrines  spread  through  Switzerland,  Westphalia, 
lloUtein,  and  the  Netherlaiiils.  in  spite  of  the  severest 
persecutions.  The  rising  of  the  pea.santryin  Franconia, 
in  1525,  fell  in  with  their  views,  and.  in  a  battle  which 
wa.s  fought  soon  after,  Miin/.er  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sl.dn.  The  sect,  however,  still  continued  to  gain  ground, 
and.  in  l-*62,  a  hoily  of  them,  under  John  Matthia.s.  a 
baker  of  Haarlem. and  John  Boccoldt.a  tailorof  Leyden, 
surprised  and  ti>ok  the  city  of  MUuster.  Merc  they  gave 
themse.ves  up  to  the  greatest  extravagauc(*s,  and  Mat¬ 
thias  proelaimeil  himself  king  of  Mount  Zion,  the  name 
given  to  MUnster.  Matthias  was  cut  off  in  a  .sally  which 
he  headed  against  the  bisliop  of  Miinstifr's  troops,  and 
was  succeedt'd  hy  Boccoldt.  At  length,  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  bishop,  in  1665,  and  Boccoldt  and  many 
others  were  put  to  death.  Tlie  principle.^  of  the  Ana-, 
baptists  had  taken  deep  root  in  various  parts,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  Netlierlarnls.  Here  .Menno  Simon,  a  native 
of  Friesland,  anti  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  while  main¬ 
taining  tlm  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  upon  baptism, 
preached  against  their  extravagances,  and  Ibunded  the 
sect  <A  Mennonites,  q.  v. 

Aimba'ra«  a  river  in  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobtdsk.  It  ris(;8  in  Lat.  66°  N.,  and  after  a  course  of 
400  m.  falls  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  at  Lat.  72°  N.,  and 
Lon.  112°  E. 

Aii'abas,  n.  [Gr.  anabmn<\  to  ascend.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus 
of  fishes. — See  ANAUASlOiE. 

Anabas^idte,  n.  pi.  A  family  of  fresh-water  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  ord.  Acanlhopteri/gu.  The  species 
generally  resemble  in  form  the  perches,  hut  tlieir  respi¬ 
ratory  organs  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  life  for  a  space  of  time  out  of  water,  by  having 
small  apertures  or  some  receptacle,  where  they  can  pre¬ 
serve  sutlicient  water  to  moisten  their  gills..  In  C(dd  or 
temperate  regions  this  is  not  reipilnMi,  hut  in  tropical 
countries  it  often  happens  that  many  of  the  rivers  and 
ptmdsare  dried  up.  At  such  times  no  fish,  but  such  as, 
like  the  Anabas.  are  furnished  with  the  nece.s8ary  pha¬ 
ryngeal  apparatus  for  keeping  the  gills  moist,  could 
exist.  Tlie  natnnili.st  Daldorf  claims  to  have  seen  the 
climbing  perch  (Analta.s  scanderus)  in  the  act  of  ascend¬ 
ing  palm-trees,  which  it  did  by  means  of  its  fins  and 
tail,  and  the  spines  of  its  gill-covers;  but  this  fact  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalists. 

Anab'asis.  (Gr  .an  advance.anexpedition.]  The  name 
of  two  ancient  liistorical  works.  1.  The  Anabasis  of 
Cyrus,  by  Xenophon,  giving  an  account  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his 
brother,  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon.  2.  Tlie 
Anabasis  of  Alexander,  by  Arrian,  giving  an  account  of 
the  campaign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Aimbro'^is,  n.  [  From  Gr.ar/a^rxsAro, to  devour.] 

A  corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by  sharp  and  biting 
humors. 

Aimcaillp'tic*.  a.  [From  Gr.  ana,  back,  and  himpfein^ 
to  bend.]  Reflecting,  or  reflected;  as,  an  anacamptic 
sonnd.  (0.) 


Anablep!9'«  n.  [Gr.  anaW/'po,  to  look  up.]  A  gen.  of 
fi>hes,  oni.  Malacoplerygii.  The  eye.s  an?  pioinineiit,  and 
the  cornea  being  divided  by  transverse  bands,  the  fish 
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has  the  appearance  of  possessing  four  eyes.  The  only 
known  species,  A.  tetrfphthahnus,  is  a  native  of  Guinea. 

Aiiaoamp'lieaHly,  a'/v.  By  reflection:  as,  echoes  are 
produced  anacamptic  ally,  (o.) 

Anaoaiiip'ties,  n.  sing.  The  obsolete  name  of  the 
Catoptrics. 

Ana  C'a'pri,  a  town  in  the  Neapolitan  island  of  Capri, 
Italy,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Solaro,  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
flight  of  552  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  called  La  Scalinata. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  so  much  attached  to  their 
town,  that  some  have  never  descended  La  Scalinata 
From  there,  tlie  ju'cspcct  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  com¬ 
manding  the  Tyrrheneuu  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
Vesuvius,  pop.  1,667. 

Aiiacar4lin'<*ese,  Anacarus,  Terebinths, n.  pi.  [From 
Gr.  a«a,  up,  and  A'ari/ia,  the  heart.]  {But.)  An  ord.  of 
plants,  of  the  alliance  MutaUs. — Biag.  Api^arpous  fruit,  | 
and  a  high  ovule 
rising  by  a  cord 
from  the  base  of 
thecell.— They  are 
trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a  resinous, 
gummy,  caustic, 
or  even  milky 
juice.  Leaves  sin¬ 
gle  or  com]>ound, 

—  alternate,  de¬ 
ciduous  or  ever¬ 
green;  fi  o  w  er  8 
generally  unisex¬ 
ual,  terminal  or 
axiilory,  in  pani¬ 
cles,  with  bracts; 
calyx  5 -parted; 

5  petals ;  5  or  10 
stamens ;  styles 
1-3,  sometimes 
wanting:  fruit 
inheriscent.  The 
A.  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  ol  tropical  countries.  —  Large  trees,  with  incon¬ 
spicuous  flowers  abounding  in  a  resinous,  sometimes 
acrid,  J)(•i^ollous  juice,  are  the  ordinary  representatives 
of  this  order,  to  which  belong  the  Cashew-nut  (Axacar- 
dium  nccHientalef  the  Pistachio-nut  {PUtacia  vera),  and 
tlie  Mango  fruit  {Mangifera  indica). 

Anaotir'clii*  Acid*  (CV/cm.)  A  white,  crystalline  in¬ 
odorous  mass,  of  u  feebly  aromatic,  and  afterward 
burning  taste,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Anacardium 
occ  deniale.  It  fuses  at  79°;  at  212  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
and  is  decomposed  at  392°  into  liquid  products.  Its  al¬ 
coholic  solution  is  acid.  —  Furm.  C44H32O7. 

Aiiacar'clitiin.  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Ana- 
cardiaceoj..  —  A  black  varnish,  well  known  in  India,  is 
manufactured  from  the  nuts  of  the  A.  semecarpus^  or 
Ca.shew-nut.  Tliis  nut  is  eatable,  but  it  is  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  singular  effect  on  the  brain. 

Anaoalliiir'sis^  n.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and  A-a^ai'ro,  to 
jiurge  ]  {Med.)  A  purgation  by  expectoration,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  from  Oitharsis^  or  evacuation  doivnward. 

Aiiaicatliar'tic*  n.  ( Mexl.)  A  medicine  that  promotes 
expectoration,  or  vomiting. 

—  a.  Promoting  discharges  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

.4iiacliar'Hi$,  a  Scytliian  philosopher,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  visited  Athens,  where  he  was  so  much 
esteemed  as  to.  be  the  only  barbarian  ever  admitted 
to  the  honor  of  citizenship.  Lived  in  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury  n.  c.  The  life  of  this  philosopiu*!*  was  written  hy 
L<£lius,  who,  with  Plutarch  and  others,  has  preserved 
many  of  his  apothegms. 

Anaoh'oret.  n.  Se(*  .Anchoret. 

Anachroii'ic,  Auaclironlcal.  See  Anachron¬ 
istic. 

Anaoli'ronism,  n.  [Gr.  ana,  upward,  Arono.<,  time  ] 
The  nann^  given  to  an  error  in  chronology,  by  which 
the  date  of  an  event  is  placed  earlier  than  it  really  hap¬ 
pened.  Anachronism.s  are  not  infrequently  to  be  found 
in  works  of  art,  and  are  sometinn^s  intn»dnced  for  the 
sake  of  eflftKJt;  as  where  Schiller,  in  his  “  Piccolomini,” 
speaks  of  a  “lightning-conductor,”  although  not  in¬ 
vented  till  150  year.s  later.  An  error  on  tlie  other  side, 
where  an  event  is  placed  later  than  it  sliould  be,  is 
called  a  parachronism. 

Anaohronis'tio,  Anachronistical,  a.  Containing 
an  anachronism. 

Anacliiia'na,  a  village  and  bay  on  the  N  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  Lat.  6°  41'  N. ;  Lon.  77°  48'  W. 

Ana'claoSiO,  a  snowy  peak  of  the  Bolivian  And('R: 
height,  upward  of  22,0u0  feet.  Lat.  18°  12'  S.;  lx)n.  69° 
20'  W. 

Anaclas'tic*  a.  [From  Or.  anaklno,  to  bend  back.] 
Noting  apparent  curves  seen  at  the  bottiim  of  a  vessel 
of  water,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light.  — H’orc<»5/’rr. 

Anaclas'ticft,  n  pi.  That  part  of  optics  which  consid¬ 
ers  the  refraction  of  light. 

Aiiac'l<^tuM«  the  name  of  two  popes.  The  first  is  said 
to  have  suffered  death  as  a  martyr,  a.  i>.  91.  —  The  sec¬ 
ond,  at  first  called  Peter  de  L^'on,  wan  a  monk  in  Clngiiy, 
a  cardinal  and  pajial  legate  in  France  and  England,  and 


in  11.60, competitor  for  the  papal  chair, against  im.ocent 
II.  Rome,  Milan,  and  Sicily  were  on  his  side,  and  R<’ger 
of  Sicily  received  tnun  him  the  royal  title.  He  also 
maintained  liimself  against  i.othaire  II.,  and  D.  1138. 
Anaeolu'tlii<%  a.  M  anting  sequence. 
Anncolii'tlioii,  n.  {Rhet.)  A  want  of  coherence,  gen¬ 
erally  arising  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  write*’ 
or  orator. 

Aiiucon'da^  n.  {Zool.)  A  Cingalese  serpent,  of  enornioiw 
magnitude  and  strength,  belonging  to  the  Boa  family. 
Atiaoo'sa«  in  Louisiana,  a  jiost-office  of  Sabine  co. 
Aiiaeos'tia,  in  the  Vnited  States,  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO  ,  district  of  Columbia. 

AiiacVi^oii,  one  of  the  most  famous  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Teos,  in  Ionia,  and  flonrit'hed  about 
509  B.  c.  polycrates,  king  of  Samos,  invited  him  to  his 
court,  and  bestowed  on  him  his  friendship.  Here  A. 
composed  his  songs,  inspired  by  wine  and  love.  After 
the  death  of  his  jirotector,  lie  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
met  with  the  most  distinguished  reception  from  Hip¬ 
parchus.  The  fall  of  the  latter  drove  liini  from  Athens, 
and  probably  lie  returned  to  Teo.s.  But  when  Ionia  re¬ 
volted  from  Darius,  he  fled  to  Abdera,  where  he  passed 
a  gay  and  bappy  old  age,  and  died  in  his  Sfith  year. 
According  to  tradition,  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
Thecity  of  Teos  put  his  likeness  upon  its  coins;  his  statue 
was  placed  on  the  Acropolis  in  Athens,  and  he  Mas  held  in 
honor  througlioutGreece.  Only  a  small  jiartof  his  works 
Inis  come  down  to  us.  Of  5  hooks,  there  are  68  poems  re¬ 
maining,  under  the  name  of  A.  Among  these,  criticism 
acknowh'dges  but  few  as  genuine.  Those  generally 
believed  to  be  A.’s  are  models  of  delicate  grace,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  ease.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  these  ex¬ 
cellences  is  proved  by  numberless  unsuccessful  imita¬ 
tions,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Anacreontics,  'llie 
measure  in  which  A.  composed  his  poems,  and  wliich  is 
called  after  him,  is  commonly  divided  into  8  iambuses, 
with  a  cieMira. 

Aiiaoreoii'tic^  n.  A  poem  in  the  manner  of  Anacreon. 
— a.  After  the  manner  of  Anacreon. 

Aiiadar'io*  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  17  m.  S. 
of  IleiKleison. 

Aiiadeiii'«  and  Anadime',  n.  [From  Gr.  ana.  up.  and 
dein,  to  bind.]  A  crown  of  flowers;  a  garland  or  fillet; 
a  wreatii. 

“Sweet  anadems  to  gird  thy  brow.” — W.  itroten*. 
Anacliplo'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the 
last  word  or  words  of  a  sentence  are  repeated  at  tfce 
beginning  of  the  next;  as,  “He  retained  his  virtues 
amidst  all  his  juis/ortune.s  —  misfortunes  which  no  pru¬ 
dence  could  foresee  or  prevent.” 

Aii'adroiii,  n.  [From  Gr.  ana,  upward,  and  dromos, 
cause.]  A  fish  of  anadromous  habits. 

Anad'roiiioiis,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  class  of  fish 
w'hich.  at  certain  seasons,  pass  from  the  sea  into  fresh 
waters,  as  the  salmon. 

Ail'ndyr,  or  Anadir,  a  river  of  Siberia  rising  in  Lake 
Iv  achno,  and  utter  a  course  of  450  ni.,  tailing  into  an 
inlet  of  the  sea  of  Anadyr  (N.  Pacific),  in  Ion.  177°  E. — 
There  is  only  one  station  on  its  hanks,  which  is  called 
Anadyrsk;  Lat.  t5°N.;  Lon.  167°  E. 

AiiH>'niia,  n.  [From  Gr.a.  priv.,  and  axma,  blood.]  ( Med.) 

A  term  used  to  denote  a  deficiency  of  the  red  globules 
or  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  pale  waxy  complexion,  and  a  pallor  in  tliose  parts,  as 
the  lips,  which  are  generally  suffused.  It  is  to  be  treated 
with  jiure  air,  nourishing  diet,  and  tonics,  such  as  iron. 
AiitPlii'ie*  a.  Bloodless:  exsaiignious. 

AiitPHllie'sia,  v.  [Gr.  from  a,  priv.,  and  aisthanomai. 
to  feel.]  (Sury.)  The  name  given  to  the  total  or  partial 
insensibility  iiroduced  on  tlie  huniun  body  by  the  inha¬ 
lation  or  al  sorption  of  substances  acting  on  the  nervous 
systimi.  Those  substances  are  known  under  the  name 
of  narcotics.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  A.  is  that 
produced  by  an  overdose  of  alcolnd,  in  the  case  of  drunk¬ 
en  j)eoplc,  wlio  become  utt4  rly  insensible  to  pain  (see 
Alcohol).  'Ihe  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  hy 
the  administration  of  narcotic  drugs  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  Greeks  and  Roinans  used  niandragorn 
(utrofia  mandragoi'a),  to  annul  the  pain  attendant  upon 
surgical  Operations,  and  tlie  Chinese  used  the  hashish 
(cannabis  saliva)  for  the  same  purpose,  but  we  have  no 
proofs  that  anaesthetic  inhalation  was  ever  employed  by 
them.  In  179.',  Richard  Pearson  recommended  the 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  lor  asthma.  The  power  of 
sulphuric  ether  to  produce  A.  was  shown  hy  Godwin 
(1.822),  Mitclnd  (1832),  Wood  and  Bache  (1834),  hut  the 
inhalation  of  that  substance  to  prevent  pain  during  sur¬ 
gical  opera  ti«>ns  was  first  practised  by  Dr.  Morton,  a 
dentist  of  Boston,  Oct.  16th.  1846.  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Ilo.^pital.  In  1847,  Dr.  Simp.son,  of  Edinlmrgh, 
discovered  the  ^n^e.^!hetic  jiowers  of  chloroform,  which 
has  since  become  the  anaesthetic  in  general  use.  Amy- 
lene  and  kerosolene  have  been  nmeh  employed, but  they 
are  now  abandoncil.  The  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas, 
was  experimented  upon  in  1800, hy  .'•ir  Humphrey  Davy. 

It  recommends  itself  by  its  safety,  hut  there  are  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  it  only  hrin<rs  excitement  in  the  place  of 
sleep.  Nevertheb*ss.  when  mixed  with  chhnoforni  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  formula  of  J.  D.  Newbrough,  an  Ani(>i  ican 
dentist,  it  is  powerful  enough  for  use  by  dentists,  and 
maybe  also  highly  recommended  for  all  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  no  great  effusion  of  bb'od  takes  place.  In 
midwifery  and  dangerous  operations,  sulphuric  etlier  or 
chloroform  must  be  preferred.  The  power  of  chloroform 
is  to  that  of  etlier  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1 :  it  pro¬ 
duces  its  effect  in  from  30  to  6*0  seconds,  while  ether 
needs  from  3  to  4  minutes.  The  dose  of  chloroform  is 
fr(»m  30  drops  to  1  07..:  that  <»f  ether  is  of  almost  any 
quantity.  —  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  tbe 
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nSvantages  aUendant  upon  ttie  Judicious  use  of  anses- 
thotica  ill  surgical  operations.  Countless  livfts  have 
been  saved  by  tlieni.  and  operations  liave  been  parfonin  d 
under  tliolr  influence  undreamt  ot  by  surgeons  twentj 
years  ago.  The  injurious  oirects  attributed  to  clilord- 
forrn  are  so  few  and  fur  lietweeii.  as  to  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  tlie  benefits  arising  from  its  use 
With  an  incomparably  greater  energy,  the  general 
course  of  chloroform -anaislhesia  i.s  similar  to  that 
of  intoxication  by  alcohol;  it  consists  of  the  ri'gular 
and  progressive  e.xlincUon  of  the  vital  properties  of  the 
Tarions  portions  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  order  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  word  Alo  iHuL.  When  the  circulation 
becomes  very  rapidly  charged  with  a  large  luoportion 
of  chloroform,  the  narcotic  effect  may  fad  with  such 
force  upon  the  sympathetic  nerves  as  to  extinguish  their 
vitality  at  once,  tile  consequence  being  instantaneous 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  source  of  danger  in 
surgical  cliloroforra-an«slhesia.  Then,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  desideratum  for  the  perfectly  safe  admini-lra- 
tion  of  chloroform  in  surgical  practice  is  .an  apparatus 
which  will  supply  an  atmosphere  of  moderate  strength, 
and  not  above  d'5  percent,  for  inhalation,  as  that  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Clover.  The  practice  of  intrusting  the 
induction  of  ansesthesia  to  unskUltd  persons  wilknut  the 
protection  of  such  an  apparatus,  is  to  be  censured  iu  tho 
strongest  terms.  See  Supplement. 

Jtnse.Hthet'le,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  antesthesin. 

— A  substance  which  proiluces  insensihility  in  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  human  body,  generally  by  aciing  on  the 
nervous  system,  as  nitrous  oxide,  amylene.  kerosolene, 
sulphuric  ether,  and  cUbiroform^_ — See  .Vn.kstiiksia. 

AispeH'thetize,  r.  a.  To  proiluce  aim-stbesia  by  means 
of  chloroform  or  other  amesthetics. 

Anag;al'Iid»,  n.  pi.  (But.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord. 
/‘liMiUacr.a’,  q.  r. 

AnagfaTlist,  n.  (Bit.)  A  g'*n.  of  plants  triW  Anarjal-l 
[vice.  The  commoa  pimpernel,  A.  well  known 

as  the  poor  mun's  wtaUter-^lasts^  is  a  liUlo  trailing;  plant, 
with  a  pretty  sc:irlet  flower  and  violet  mouth,  common 
in  our  fiehls.  The  flowers  open  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  close  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  are 
so  sensitive  to  light,  that  in  cloudy  weather,  especially 
when  there  is  moisture  in  the  air,  they  remain  closed 
altogether. 

Aiia^lyph^c,  n.  [Gr.  from  ana,  upon,  and  glt/pho,  I 
carve.]  {iSculp.)  The  name  anciently  given  to  aclniseil  or 
embossed  work  on  metal,  or  to  anything  worked  iu  relief. 
When  raised  on  stone,  the  production  was  a  cameo. 
When  sunk  or  indented,  it  was  a  dluglyphic,  or  an  in¬ 
taglio. 

Aiii^tflyptog^rapli'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  anaglyptog- 
raphy. 

Aiia;;:lyptosr'raph.y,  n.  [From  Gr.ojm,  u\\glyphein, 
to  engrave,  and  gruphein,  to  write.]  Tlie  art  of  so  en¬ 
graving  as  to  (five  the  suhjeirt  an  embossed  appearance, 
as  if  raised  from  the  surface  of  tlie  paper;  —  used  in 
representing  coins,  bas-reliefs,  and  the  like. —  Ucister. 

Anag^'iii*  a  decayed  town  in  the  Cainpagna  di  Roma.  37 
m.  from  Rome;  pr>p.  5,a00.  —  Here  Popes  Innocent  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV*.,  and  Boniface  VIII.,  were 
born. 

AnafK'o'g^e,  and  An'ag:o^y.  n.  [Gr.  from  ana,  up, 
and  ag»gi,  a  leading.]  An  extraordinary  elevation  of 
mind. — The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures; 
one  of  the  four  ordinary  inodes  of  interpretiition,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  literal,  allegorical,  and  IropoologicoL 

Anag^ogr^ical,  a.  Mysterious;  elevated. 

Aiiaji^Ogr^ically,  adv.  In  a  mysterious  smse. 

Aiia^o^ics,  n.  Mystical  interpretations. 

An'a^rain,  n.  [Gr.  anagramnui.  from  ana,  bock,  and 
graph'*,  I  write.]  The  change  of  one  wonl  or  plirase  into 
another,  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters.  The  most 
proper  and  most  difficult  species  of  A.  i.s  that  which  is 
formed  by  the  reading  of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  words 
backward;  as,  evil,  live. 

**  ZJo€,  vile,  and  eril,  have  scK-name  letters ; 

He  Uvee  but  rile,  wbum  evil  holds  iu  feitert.'* 

A  less  perfect  A.  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  transposi¬ 
tion  of  letters  ati  Ze6t/um.  Tite  composition  of  A.  formed 
a  favorite  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  tlie  lOtb  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies.  But,  perhaps,  never  wiis  A.  more  appropriate 
than  that  made  by  Dr.  Burney  on  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  the  Nile,  just  after  that  important  victory  took  phice; 
Horitio  Nblsox,  “//ortor  a  Niloy  Tliey  are  fre¬ 
quently  employed  satii  ically,  or  jestingly,  with  little  aim 
beyond  that  of  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors. 
Of  all  the  extravagai'C  8  occasioned  by  the  unagram- 
luatical  fever,  when  at  iU  height,  none  probably  equals 
that  which  is  recorded  of  an  eccentric  Frenchman,  An¬ 
dre  Pujom.  He  read  in  his  own  name  the  A  “  pendu  a 
Riom”  (the  seat  of  criminal  justice  in  llie  province  of 
Auvergne),  felt  impelled  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  committed 
a  capital  offence  in  that  province,  and  wsis  actually 
hanged  in  the  place  to  which  the  omen  pointed. 

Anaj;^raminati«^  Anxor.vmmuTc.vl,  a.  Belonging 
to,  or  forming,  an  anagram. 

Ana^rammat'ieally^  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
anagram. 

Anaj;:ram'matism9  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  mak¬ 
ing  anagrams. 

Anag^ram'matiat,  n.  A  maker  of  anagrams. 

Anag:rani'matize,  r.  a.  To  make  anagrams. 

An'a^raph,  n.  [From  Or.  ana,  up,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  An  inventory;  a  commentary.  (R.) 

An'a^ros,  n.  A  raejisnre  of  grain  in  Spain,  containing 
about  two  bushels. 

Ana'^na,  in  T  xa%  a  post-village  of  Victoria  co. 

An'uheim,  in  Califormn,fi,  flimrishing  post  village  of 
Los  Angeles  co.,  8  m.  from  the  sea,  3  m.  from  Santa 
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Anna  River.  Tt  was  founded  in  1857,  by  Germans.— * 
Vrod.  Wines  and  fruits.  I*op  881. 

Analiiiac,  (ow-oA-imiitA*',)  the  ancient  Indian  name  of 
Now  Spain  «»r  Mexico,  and  the  actual  name  of  the  great 
table-land  bet\V(*on  l/it.  Id®  and  UU®  N.,  and  Lon.  95® 
and  110®  W.  See  Mexico. 

AiialliiaCt  in  7Fxa.^  a  post-village  of  Liberty  co.,  in 
the  N.U.  extremity  uf  Uaiveston  Bay,  35  m.  N.K.  by  N. 
<if  Galveston. 

A'lial,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  the  amis. 

AiiaTcite,  Anvlcimk,  te.  [Gr  annllxu,  weak;  from  its 
weak  electric  power.]  {Min.)  An  isometric  componn<l, 
«d'  (lie  hydrous  silicates  sei  tion.  Color  white,  piissing 
into  gray.  Lustre  vitroitus ;  brittle,  sometimes  m^irly 
transparent.  Spec.  grav.  :J‘27S  to  2*0»W.  Comp,  silica 
514,  alumina  2o'3,  soda  ll'l,  water  8*2  =:  100. 

Analec'tie,  a.  Collected  or  selectinl ;  ina<leof  selections. 

Aii^alectH,  Analec'ta,  n.  pi.  [Fi-om  Gr.  ana,  up,  and 
legein,  to  gather.]  A  collection  of  literary  fragments. 

Analem'iuu,  n.  [Gr.  analamhano.  I  take  up.]  {Geom.) 
An  ortographic  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of 
the  meridian.  In  this  projection  the  eye  is  8Uppose<l  to  be 
pUiCfMl  at  an  infinite  distance.  Every  great  circle  whose 
pi. me  i.s  perp(‘ijdicular  to  the  plane  of  projection, — the 
horieoQ  for  example, — is  represented  by  (he  chord  which 
firms  its  diameU^r.  A  small  circle  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  projection  is  represented  by  a  circle.  Every  circle, 
great  or  small,  of  which  the  plane  when  produced  does 
not  pass  thrtiugh  the  eye,  or  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  projection,  will  be  seen  obliquely,  and  under 
the  form  of  an  ellipse. — A.  also  denotes  an  instrument 
of  br.iss  or  wood,  composed  of  a  plate  upon  which 
the  projection  of  tho  sphere  is  made,  having  a  horizontal 
fitted  to  it.  Since  the  invention  of  trigonometry,  con¬ 
trivances  of  this  sort  have  become  useless. 

.Vnalop^KiN,  n.  [Gr.  analamhano^  to  recover.]  (Med.)  A 
recovery  of  hfrength  after  sickness. — A  spi^cies  of  epi¬ 
lepsy,  whii  h  j)roceeds  from  a  disonler  of  the  stomach, 
and  with  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  seized  very  often 
and  suddenly  : — naineil,  also,  analeps-ia. 

Analep'til*,  n.  [Gr.  aualeptik»s.]  (Med.)  Restoratives 
which  serve  to  repair  the  strength,  and  to  raise  the  de¬ 
pressed  spirits. 

— a.  Comforting;  restorative. 

Ansilog'^ioal,  ri.  That  expresses  or  implies  analogy. 

Aiial05i;r^icully9  adv.  In  an  analogical  or  analogous 
manner. 

Analojf'ioalnoss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  analogical ; 
fitness  to  beai)plied  for  the  illustration  of  some  an^ogy. 

AiKal'o;;ri^n^4  n.[Gr.  atw/<'pfrmo.'c,  course  of  reasoning.] 
(L**g.)  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. — A 
nio<le  of  reasi)ning  by  analogy. 

Anaro$;^ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  analogy. 

Anaro^ouH^a.  [Fr.  anaUgue,  from  Gr.  ana,  according 
to,  and  logos,  proportion]  Having  analogy;  bciiiing 
some  resemblance  or  proportion ;  having  something 
puralleL 

"  This  incorporal  Rtih^tance  may  hare  some  sort  of  ezlateDce, 
analogout  to  corporeal  exteutfioa.*’— AocAo. 

Anal'o^on^ly*  adv.  In  an  analogous  manner. 

Ali'alo^'ue,  n.  A  body  thatrcsembhis  another.  A  fossil 
shell  of  the  same  species;  as,  a  recent  one  is  its  anaUgue. 

Alial'og’y,  n.  [Or.  anahgia,  from  ana,  equally,  and 
htgos,  ratio  ]  (Rhrt )  A  certain  relation  and  agreement 
between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other  respects 
are  entirely  different.  A  ratio  or  relation  between  two 
objects  denotes  that  they  arecomposed  together  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  quality  which  they  possess  in  common,  or 
tosumd  manner  in  which  tlie  one  is  affected  by  the  other. 
In  this  way  we  spf^ak  of  one  thing  greater,  smaller,  or 
more  beautiful  tlian  another;  or  the  relation  of  a  child 
to  its  parents,  of  a  prince  to  his  people.  It  is,  however, 
only  when  we  come  to  compare  relations,  when  we  find 
that  tho  relation  or  ratio  of  two  things  is  like  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  two  other  things,  that  we  projierly  have  an 
analogy.  A  may  resemble  B,  but  tliere  is  no  analogy 
between  them ;  but  if  A  bears  the  same  relation  to  B 
that  C  does  to  D,  then  there  is  analogy.  In  relation 
we  have  only  two  terms  or  objects  of  comparison; 
in  analogy  we  must  have  four,  though  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  the  four  be  different ;  for  A  may  bear  tho 
same  relation  to  B  that  B  does  to  C.  Two  things  may 
be  connected  by  analogy,  though  they  bear  in  themselves 
no  resemblance  to  each  other;  for,  in  analogy,  all  other 
attributes  are  kept  out  of  view  but  those  iu  which  they 
agree.  Thus,  tho  bark  of  a  tree  is  analogous  to  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  though  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
them.  In  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  things  which  have  many  observed 
attributes  in  common  have  other  not  observed  attributes 
also  in  common.  Analogy  concludes  from  8<»mething 
observed  to  something  not  observed.  Like  induction,  it 
can  give  us  a  high  degree  of  probability,  but  it  never 
reaches  to  necessity. 

(Geo'n.)  Tho  same  thing  as  proportion,  or  the  equality 
or  similitude  of  ratios. — See  Proportion. 

(ZtMtl.)  The  relation  which  animals  bear  to  another  in 
the  similarity  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  organi¬ 
zation;  thus,  the  Ascalaplius  ittlicus,  in  the  length  and 
knobbed  extremities  of  its  antennse.  the  coloring  of  its 
wings,  and  its  general  a'^poct,  exhibits  a  striking  n*- 
semblance  to  a  Imtterfly;  but  in  all  the  essential  parts 
of  its  organization  it  adheres  to  the  neuropterous  type 
of  structure;  its  relation  to  the  Lepidopt<*ra  is  tlieref(>re 
saiil  to  be  (Uie  of  analogy,  while  it  is  connected  to  tho 
ant-lions  by  the  order  of  affinity. 

A  conformity  in  rl>e  principles  or  organiza¬ 
tion  of  different  words,  or  collections  of  words. 

Aiiaroiniuk,  in  l^unsglvania^  apost-officeof  Monroe 
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Anal'ysls,  n.;  pi.  Anal'yses.  [Or.,  the  act  of  unloot- 
iiig.]  The  process  by  which  facts,  results,  or  reasonings 
are  separated  into  their  single  and  component  parts,  or 
by  ini^ins  of  which  a  simple  truth  is  obtained,  when 
given  in  u  mure  complicitted  form.  So  that,  in  its  most 
general  sense,  the  greiitest  p.irt  of  human  knowledge 
consists  in  the  results  of  analysis.  Its  opposite  is  syn¬ 
thesis,  which  is  the  act  of  putting  together. — It  is  also 
used  for  a  hrief,  but  methodical  illustration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  science  ;  iu  which  sense  it  is  nearly  synony¬ 
mous  with  what  is  termed  a  synopsis. 

(Math.)  ’I'he  means  made  use  of  f«»r  discj»vering  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  <)r  its  {Mtssibility 
and  impossibility.  This  is  done  by  supposing  the  pro¬ 
position,  such  as  it  is,  true;  and  exandioiig  what  Iblldws 
from  thence,  until  wo  arrive  at  some  evident  truth,  or 
some  impossildlity,  of  which  the  first  proposition  is  a 
necessary  consequence ;  and  Irom  thence  establish  the 
truth,  or  impossibility  of  that  pro)H>sjtion.  **  It  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  the  geonu  ti  ical  method,  so  that 
every  mathematical  process  in  which  symbols  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  whic  h  is  not  geometri«al,  is  analytical.  A. 
is  the  great  instrument  of  invention,  and  to  its  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  may  be  ascribed  the  immense  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  mathematics,  and  tho 
vast  grange  of  discoveries  w  hich  have  been  made  in 
philosophy  during  the  last  tw’o  centuries.— In  Ardhme- 
tic  and  Descriplive  Geometry,  they  give  the  name  of  A. 
to  the  synopsis  or  exposition  of  the  principles  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  demonstrating  a  proposition,  or  solving  a 
problem.” — IF.  G.  Peck. 

(Gram.)  The  explaining  the  etymology, construction, 
and  otlier  properties  of  W(»rds. 

(Bot.)  Tlie  study  of  a  plant  in  its  different  parts;  its 
dissection. 

(Chem.)  Tile  separation  of  compound  lanlies,  either 
into  their  simpler  or  their  elementary  constituents. 
When  merely  tiio  number  and  nature  of  these  arc  as¬ 
certained,  it  is  termed  qualitidive  analysis;  but  when 
their  i)rop(»rtions  also  are  determined,  (he  analysis  is 
quantital've.  If  the  analysis  consist  only  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  quantities  of  the  simpler  constituents  of  a  com¬ 
pound,  it  is  pre-ximate,  as  when  carbonate  of  potash  is 
separated  into  carbonic  acid  and  potash  ;  but  w  hen  tlie 
operation  is  extended,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  resolved 
into  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  tbe  potash  into  potassium 
and  oxygen,  the  analyris  is  ultimate;  for  neither  carbon, 
oxygen,  nor  pota-siuin  is  divisible  into  two  or  more 
kinds  of  matter.  The  theory  of  di  finite  pro|>ortion,  or 
Atomic  Theory,  as  it  is  usually  calbd,  has  materially 
facilitated  many  analylicui  prui  esses,  and  is  specially 
valuable  ill  furnishing  an  unerring  test  orcriteiUm  of 
the  general  acenraey  of  tlie  i  tMills. 

Aii'alyst,  n.  [Fr.  analystc.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
analysis. 

Aiiuiyt'ic,  Analyt'ical,  a.  Proceeding  by  analysis: 
resolving  anything  into  its  first  prim  ip  oh  or  elements; 
as  an  analytical  experiment  in  chemistry. 

Analytically,  adv.  In  an  analytical  manner. 

Analytics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  aniilysis.  Any 
branch  uf  a  science  analytically  considered. 

Analyz'ablC,  a.  That  may  be  analyzed. 

Analyz'ablcness,  n.  The  state  of  being  analyzable. 

Analyzaiion,  n.  The  act  of  analyzing. 

An'alyzc,  v.  a.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  its  first 
principles;  to  study  a  thing  unto  its  component  parts 
or  propositions. — See  Analy;sIS. 

An'alyzcr,  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  analyzes,  or 
has  the  power  of  analyzing. 

A'nain,  or  An-nam,  Empire  of.  See  Cochin-China. 

Anaini>at9,  a  group  of  fifteen  islands  in  tlie  China  sea, 
mostly  inliabit<‘il  by  poor  Malays.  J^ip.  about  1,500. 

Anaiiilraim'Miini,  a  river  in  Ira/il,  prov.  of  Para, 
which,  alter  a  course  ol  2HUm.,  falls  into  the  ft'btuuty 
of  the  Amazons,  at  Lat.  0®  15'  S. ;  L<in.  ft®  t5'  W'. 

Anaiiiiria.  «.  (Hot.)  See  Cocculus  Indkus. 

Anainnc'slA,  n.  [Gr.  from  ana,  again,  and  mnesis,  a 
remembering.]  (Rhet.)  An  enumeration  of  the  things 
treateil  of  betbre;  a  sort  of  recapitulation. 

Anamor'|»liosls,n.  [Gr.  ana,  backward,  and  morphf., 
form.]  (Ptrsp.)  The  representation  of  some  image, 
either  on  a  plane  or  curved  surface,  wl^ich  appears  de¬ 
formed  or  disturbed  when  viewed  in  the  common  way, 
but  which  appears  regular  and  in  just  proportion  when 
viewed  from  a  particular  point,  or  on  being  reflected 
from  a  curved  mirror. 

(Zotd.  and  Bot.)  Tlie  change  of  form  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  species  of  higher  members  of  a 
natural  group  of  animals  or  plants,  either  in  the  actual 
series, or  as  they  have  succeedeil  each  other  iu  the  course 
of  time  on  this  planet. — Brande. 

Anaino'Na.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jones  co., 
on  the  Wapsipicuu  river,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Iowa  city;  ptp, 
2,083. 

A'liamur,  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor.  Lat. 
36®  2'  N. ;  Lon.  32®  6u'  E. 

Ana'iia^^  n,  (Hot.)  See  Ananassa. 

Anaiia»i'Ha«  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Bromely 
acew.  The  common  Pine-apple,  A.  satix'a,  gives  one  of 
tho  most  ilelicious  fru’ts  wo  have  (Fig.  423).  A  native 
of  the  hotter  parts  ot  South  America,  it  has  been  nat¬ 
uralized  in  Atrica  and  India.  From  the  fibres  uf  its 
leaves  a  fine  kind  of  muslin  is  prepared.  At  first,  tho 
fruit  presents  only  a  mass  ol  flowers,  the  calyces  and 
bractm  being  united  together,  but  alterward  it  Vvcoim  s 
supiMilent.  it  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  small  trian¬ 
gular  scales,  and  resembles  in  appearance  the  slnddle 
of  the  ]dne  treo ;  lienee  its  common  English  pauie. 
Many  varieties  are  cultivated.  When  wild,  the  pine¬ 
apple  bears  seeds  like  other  plants;  but  in  a  state  uf 
cultivation,  generally  owing  to  the  succulence  pfall  tU^ 
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parts,  no  seeds  are  produced,  and  consequently  the  plants 
cull  only  be  multipiied  by  Muckers,  or  by  tbeir  brandies, 
^liich  gardeners  call  the  gills  and  crown. 
Aii^aii^Hle,  in  /Vm^Kv/^rania,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co. 
An^aiidale,  in  Vir^into,  a  posi  ullice  of  Fairlux  co. 
Alia'tf/cIronM,  a.  [From  Or.  an,  for  a  priv.,  and  aner, 
a  man.]  (Bot.)  Destitute  of  stamens. 

A 11  II 11  lair,  a.  Containing  no  angle.  (R.) 
Aiitiuia!^,  [Ileb,  the  cloud  of  the  Lord.]  A  hypocrite 
of  the  primitive  churcli  at  Jerusalem,  who  w;us  struck 
dead,  with  his  wife  Sapidiiru.  for  lying. — An  evangelist 
of  Damascus. — A  tyrannical  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 
Aiiii'pa,  a  fortified  town  and  fortress  of  Rn.''Sia,  in  Cir¬ 
cassia,  on  tlie  N.E.  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  47  m.  S.E.  of 
Yenikale;  Lat.41°5V5-":  Lon. 37®  16' 21" E.  Thistown, 
ceiled  to  Russia  by  the  Turks  in  1828,  is  at  present  onlj' 
important  as  a  military  post;  but  so  grout  are  the  ad- 
Tautages  offered  by  its  situation,  that  it  will  probably 
become  the  seat  of  a  considerable  commerce.  J*  p.  3.0o0. 
^n'sipest,  n.  [From  <Jr.  anu,  bat  k,  and  paiein,  to  strike.] 
{Fi'os.)  A  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  metre,  consisting  of 
two  short  syllables  fiillowed  by  a  long.  It  was  8omi‘- 
times  called  Antidactyins,  as  being  the  opposite  of  the 
dactyle,  which  consists  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  two 
short.  Assuming  accent  in  Englislt  to  bo  the  same  thing 
with  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  w’ord  temporal 
would  be  an  example  of  a  dactyle,  ainl  the  word  super- 
dddoi an  anapest.  From  the  tendencyof  Flnglisb  enun¬ 
ciation  to  carry  back  the  accent  townnl  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  polysyllables,  there  are  not  many  single  wonis 
which  make  anapests  in  our  language.  But  the  foot 
frequently  results  from  the  union  of  two  or  more  words : 
as  in  Do  ifoii  /leur,  LU  aUnie  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  found 
in  part  of  a  single  word ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  tliree 
middle  syllables  of  tlie  word  anllci/Kilion.  The  predomi¬ 
nance  of  dactyles  in  English,  and  of  anapests  in  Fn  nch, 
forms  one  of  tlie  most  marked  distinctions  between  tlie 
musical  character  of  the  one  language  and  that  of  the 
other. 

Anapedic  VernCy  a  species  of  verse  composed  of  a  suc- 
ce.ssion  of  anapests.  Among  the  Greeks  the  anapestic 
verse  was  freely  used  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy:  some 
forms  of  it  occur  very  often  In  Aristoplianes.  lloth  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  anape.stic  verse  admits  also 
dactyles  and  spondees.  In  English,  only  piM-nis  of  the 
lighter  sort  have  been  usually  written  in  anapestic  verse. 
Anstey’siVew  Bath  Gaul*'  may  bo  quoted  as  a  well  known 
example.  The  line  is  often  reduced  t»)  eleven  syllables, 
by  the  retrein  hment  of  the  first,  or  tlie  substitution  at 
the  beginning  of  an  iambus  in^teall  of  the  anapest. 
Thus,  in  the  following  lines  from  the  work  just  men¬ 
tioned, 

“  For  I’m  told  the  discourses  of  persons  refined, 

Are  better  than  iKtoks  for  itnpi-ovitt);  the  niiud, 

Rut  a  grrat  deal  of  judgment's  required  in  the  skimming 
The  polite  cuuversuiiuu  of  iieusible  wumeu,” 

it  will  bo  observed,  that  the  first  foot  of  the  second  line 
con-^ists  only  of  one  short  or  unaccented  syllable  fol¬ 
lowed  byuionw:;  an<l  a  similar  retrem  hment  might  lie 
made  of  the  commencing  syllable  of  any  of  the  others, 
without  spoiling  its  prosody 

Anape.'^'tic,  n.  Tlie  anapestic  metisure. — SeeANAPLSi. 
— a  Belonging  ti».  or  consisting  of  an  anapestic  foot. 
Anapes'ticul,  a.  The  same  as  Anapestic. 
Aliapest'icaliy,  win.  In  an  anapestic  manner. 
Aiiapho'ra,  n.  [Gr.  from  a7iu,  up,  bat  k,  and  jihereiu^. 
to  carry.]  {HhfA.)  A  figure  whicli  coiiMists  in  the  re])-: 
etition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of 
several  successive  sentences;  jus,  “  Wnrre  is  the  wise? 
Whf're  is  the  scribe?  Whn'e  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?” — A  similar  repetition  at  the  end  of  sentences  is 
called  epiphora^oT  hoiHoioleJetdon.  Anaphora  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  the  general  name  for  both  figures  ;  the  fiu’- 
mer  is  then  called  nfKinaphtn'u.  The  A.  jiims  to  inerease 
the  energy  of  tlie  jjhnvKe,  but  is  often  rendered  iuefi'ectuul 
by  too  frequent  ro]>otitioii. 

AiiapIcrodi'Nia,  n.  [Gr.  from  a,  priv,  and  aphrtxllsia, 
the  feast  of  Venus.]  {Meil.)  Imputeuce,  arising  from 
paralysis,  or  from  gonorrluca. 

Auaplerot'ic,  n.  [From  Gr.  ana,  up,  an<l  pleroyn^  to 
fiU.J  (Med.)  A  modicine  wliii  h  restitutes,  or  fills  up 
wa.'Jted  jjarts  ;  a  renewing  of  waMfed  parts. 
Aiiaqua^^l'eooli,  in  New  Vork^  a  post-uiTice  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO. 

Aiiarchi,  n.  [Gr.  anarchos.']  An  author  of  anarchy;  one 
who  causes  confusion,  or  excites  revolt,  (o) 

Him  thus  the  anarcl  old  ....  aaswer'd.*' — MUion. 
Anar'olial,  a.  Anarchical,  fn) 

Anar'chie,  Anarciiicai..  a.  [¥r.  anarchique.']  Confused; 
without  rule  or  government. 

Is  this  anarcAicoI  and  rebellious  state  of  human  nature.” 

(Jhf.yne. 

An'arctitftm,  n.  [Fr.  anarchisme.']  A  state  of  anan  hy. 
An'areiiiist,  n.  [Fr.  anarchiste.]  A  promoter  of  dis¬ 
order.  revolt,  or  anareliy. 

Aii'arcliise,  r.  a.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  anarchy. — 

We.bder. 

Aiiaroliy,  (dn'dr’ke,')  n.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  nrehe, 
government;  Vr.  anarchie.]  (J’olit.)  Properly,  the  entire 
absence  of  political  government;  the  conditiem  of  a 
society  or  collection  of  human  beings  inhabiting  the 
same  country,  who  are  not  subject  to  a  common  sover¬ 
eign.  Every  socii'ty  of  persons  living  in  a  .date  of  nature 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy;  w’hetlier  that 
state  of  nature  should  exist  in  a  B<xi<  ty  wdiich  has  never 
known  political  rule,  jis  a  horde  of  sjjvjiges;  or  should 
arise  in  a  political  society  in  consequence  of  resistjince 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  tlie  sovereign,  by  which 
the  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  sovereignty  is  lodged 
are  forcibly  deprived  of  that  power.  ISuch  intervals  are 
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commonly  of  short  duration ;  but  after  most  revolutions, 
by  which  a  violent  change  of  government  has  be»n 
efi'ected,  there  has  been  a  short  period  during  which 
there  W’jis  no  per.'<ori  or  body  of  persons  wl»o  exercised 
the  executive  or  legislative  sovereignty, — tlait  is  to  say, 
aiJcriodofA. — is  sometimes  used  in  u  trans¬ 
ferred  or  improper  sense  to  signity  tlie  condition  of  a 
political  Society,  in  which,  accoidiiig  to  the  writer  or 
8i)eaker,  there  Inis  been  an  undue  reinissness  or  supine- 
Dess  of  the  sovereign,  and  esiiecially  of  those  w’lio  wielil 
the  executive  piiwer.  In  the  fiirmer  sense,  A.  means 
tliestateof  asocietyin  which  there  is  wo  political  govern¬ 
ment  r  in  its  second  sense,  it  mejins  the  state  of  a  ijoliii- 
csil  society  in  w’hich  there  Ims  been  a  deficient  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  jiower.  As  an  insufiiciency  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  lead  to  no  government  at  all,  the  term 
A.  lias,  by  a  common  exaggeration,  iieen  used  to  signify 
the  small  degree,  where  it  properly  means  the  entire 
absence. 

Aiiar'rilieiis.  ANARRicnAs,or  Anarrhiciias,  n.  (Zool.) 
A  gen.  of  AcantliO])terygious  fishes,  be.'iring  great  re¬ 
semblance  to  theBleuuies,  except  in  their  being  destitute 
of  ventral  fins. 

An&r'f  hroiiA,  a  [From  Gr.  oa,  priv.,  and  arthron, 
joint,  the  article.]  ((I'ram.)  Without  the  article. 

(Zool.)  Having  neither  legs  nor  wings,  as  some  insects. 

A'nas«  n.iZoCl.)  A  gen.ofbirdsof  thesuletain.  AnoLwo’, 
distinguished  by  a  bill  broad,  depressed,  larger  than  the 
head,  and  a  pointed  tail.  The  common  wild  duck  or 
mallard,  A.  hoscAw.t,  is  the  original  stock  of  our  tame  or 
domesticated  duck.  Tiie  flesh  of  the  wild  duck  is  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  The  tamo,  or  domesti¬ 
cated  duck  is  a  very  valuable  bird,  as  contrilmting  to 
man's  subsistence.  Duck.s  are  reared  w-ith  greater 
facility  than  almost  any  other  domesticate<l  fowl,  as 
they  subsist  on  scattered  corn,  the  refuse  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  w’orms,  snails,  and  insects.  They 
annually  lay  a  grejit  number  of  eggs,  and  the  ducklings 
are  easily  fattcnctl.  The  widgeon  {Mareca  penelope).  a 
species  of  the  same  genu«,  is  a  migratory  bird,  bred  in  the 
morassei  of  the  north,  whicli  they  qnit  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  spreading  themselves  along  the  shores,  and 
over  the  marshes  and  lake.s  in  various  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  Tluy  are  ejisily  domesticated  in  places  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  are  much  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  S])nghtlmeb8. 


.Fn?.  119. — widoeon;  (^fareca  Penelope.) 

Anasar'ea.  w.  (Med.)  See  Dropsy. 

Aiiasar'cotss^  w.  Relating  to,  or  affected  by,  theepecies 
of  dropsy  named  AiiHdarcu. 

Aiia^tai'tic.u.  [Fn>m  Gr  a7ia,up,  and  stelleiu,  to  send.] 
(Hfeft.)  Astringent:  styptic. 

Aiiasta'sia.  an  island  on  the  E.  roast  of  Florida,  18  m. 
Idig.  broad,  hut.  29®  4n'  N.;  Lon  SI®  W. 

Aiiasta^i^illS  I*,  emperor  ofConstantiiiople  succeeded 
Zeno,  A.  D.  491.  He  dislingnisbcd  liimeelf  by  IiIh  mod- 
enition  toward  different  Cbristiau  sects,  whose  quan-els 
at  that  time  dRiurbed  the  peace  and  safety  of  tin- 
Byzantine  empue.  lie  died  a.  n.  51b,  alter  uVeigii  of 
27  years. 

Anasia'sii  s  71.,  proclaimed  emperor  of  Constantinople 
after  the  deposition  of  Pliilippicus,  713:  wns  dethroned 
by  Theo<b)8iu8,  716,  niid  afteiwnrds  juit  to  death,abt.72b- 

A iiasla'sitisi,  I*,  Pope,  a  native  of  Roine,  succeeded 
Siricius  about  tbeyejir  39S.  He  w’ns  a  contiunporary  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  s]ieakM  highly  of  bis  probity  jiml  apos¬ 
tolic  zeal.  D.  402,  jmd  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  I. 

Anasta'sitjs  11..  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gelasiiis  I. 
in  406.  D.  after  a  short  pontificate.  40S. 

Anasi'a'sius  III.,  likewise  a  Roman,  succeeded  Sergius  III. 
in  9  1,  and  l>.  the  follow  ing  year. 

Anasta'sius  IV.,  Cardinal  Conrad,  elected  Pope  in  1163, 
after  the  death  of  Eugenius  III.,  and  i>.  1154. 

Aiinstnt'io,  a.  [From  Gr  nnn,  up,  and  sfatikotf,  causing 
to  stand.]  Having  the  quality  of  opening  the  vessels,  or 
of  removing  obstructions. 

Annstoiiio'ffiiK,  n.  ( From  Gr.  ana.  through,  and  .doma, 
a  nioutli.]  (w4waf.  and  Bi  t.)  Thecommunication  of  blood¬ 
vessels  with  each  other  by  tlie  opening  of  the  one  into 
the  either.  The  blood-vessels  are  the  tubes  by  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  supplied  with  nourish¬ 
ment.  If  the  blood-vessels  destined  to  nourish  a  p.-ii't  be 
obstrui  ted  so  that  it  cannot  receive  a  due  Mijijily  of 
blood,  that  part  niu>t  necessarily  die,  or,  as  it  is  lia  liiii- 
cally  termed,  mortify.  But  tlie  blood-vessels  are  soft, 
compressible  tubes,  liable,  by  innumerable  circum- 
afances,  to  have  their  sides  brought  so  closely  into  con¬ 


tact  as  to.  prevent  the  flow  of  a  single  particle  of  blood 
tlirougli  them.  In  order  to  prevent  the  consequeuces 
tlmt  would  result  to  the  system  from  the  operation  of 
causes  thus  tending  to  inqiede  the  circulation,  proxihion 
is  made  fur  the  freest  jiossible  coniiiiunic.ition  between 
the  main  trunks  of  tiie  blood-vessels  and  their  branches, 
and  betw  een  one  brancii  and  another.  It  will  be  shown 
hereafter  (see  Aruky)  that  all  the  arteries  of  the  body 
sjiriiig  from  one  great  trunk  whicli  issues  from  the 
heart,  and  which  lausses  from  the  heart  through  the 
chest,  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  divides  into  kirge 
branches  which  siijiply  the  lower  extremities.  In  this 
course  this  ves.Nel  gives  oil'  innumerable  bninches,  w  Inch 
8U])pIy  different  jjarts  of  tlu?  body,  and  these  braiiclies 
form  innumerable  unions  with  other  branches  whit  h 
proceed  from  the  main  trniik  of  the  artery.  All  the 
branches  which  form  such  connnunicalions  are  called 
Inanclies,  and  this  union  of  bnjnch  with 
branch  is  ternml  anasto/aom.  Now,  so  numerous  are 
these  anaNtoinobing  branches,  and  so  competent  are  they 
to  carry  on  the  circulation,  that  if  the  main  trunk  of  the 
aorta  he  ti'-d  in  tbe  abdomen,  or  even  in  tlie  chest,  the 
lower  extremities  will  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  bbiod 
to  maintain  their  vitality  tlirough  these  collateral  or 
aiia.stomosing  branche.s.  Tbe  knowledge  of  this  fact 
enables  the  modern  snrgeoJi  to  perlonii  with  ea.se  and 
safety  operations  which  the  surgeon  of  former  times 
would  have  pronounced  impossible. 

Ana^toniot'iCf  v.  and  a.  ( J/et/.)  That  which  op(  ns  the 
pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels,  as  cathartics,  diuret¬ 
ics,  sudorifi<’S,  Ac. 

Anas'troplie,  97.  [FromGr.  anu,  back  SiXid  etrephein^  to 
turn.]  (lit.et.)  A  species  of  inversion  or  depsirtur©  from 
the  ordinary  construction  of  words.  Tlie  Latin  locutions 
mecum^  robiscuuiy  are  an.-istrophes  forci/wi  me.  cum  roZ/iV. 
The  English  locution,  here.  Jam,  for  1  am  here,  is  also  an 
aiiastrophe. 

Aimtli'onia.*  v.  [Or.  from  ana,  up,  and  tithemi,  to  put ; 
projierly,  to  separate.]  (Ecd.  Hist.)  The  rutting  off  a 
person  or  persons  from  coniniuiiion  with  the  fuithlul; 
expulsion ;  curse.  The  Greek  and  Homan  Catholic 
churches  both  nmke  use  of  the  A.  In  tlie  hitter  it  only 
can  be  pronounced  by  a  pope,  council,  or  some  of  tlie 
superior  clergy.  The  subject  of  the  A.,  who  is  himself 
termed  an  A  natAceo/,  i.s  declared  an  outcast  from  the 
Catholic  churcli ;  all  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  associate 
with  him,  and  utter  destruction  is  denounced  against 
him,  both  in  body  and  soul.  The  curse  is  terrible,  lllci  e 
excommunication  is  less  severe.  When  an  heretic  w  ishea 
to  reconcile  liimsdf  with  the  Church,  he  is  obliged  to  say 
anathema  to  his  errors. 

Anathomat'ioHl,  a.  Having  the  properties  of,  or  re- 
laling  to,  an  anathema. 

Anatlienial'icully,  adv.  In  an  anathematicul  man¬ 
ner. 

Anath'ematism,  and  Axathematiza'tiox,  n.  The 
act  of  anathematizing. 

AnatHi'cmataze,  v.  a.  [Fr.  anathtmatxser.l  To  pro¬ 
nounce  anathema;  to  excommunicate. 

Aiiatii'eniatizer,  n.  One  who  pronounces  an  an¬ 
athema. 

Aii'atlioth.  [Ilcb.,  answer,  song,  affliction,  or  poverty.] 
A  grandson  of  Bi  njamin.  —  A  city  of  the  Levites,  the 
birthplace  of  Jeremiah. 

Aiiat'iclso,  n. (ZooY.)  Tlie  dm  k  tribe ;  an  extensive 
fani.of  birds, ord.  Anseres,  or  HataLores.  They  arc  prin¬ 
cipally  distingui.‘<bed  by  a  broail,  depresseiJ  bill,  wliicli  is 
covered  with  a  soft  skin  ;  and  by  the  binder  toe  not  being 
included  in  the  web.  TIih  family,  includingf  be  Ducks, 
the  Goose,  the  Swan,  Ac  ,  Is  dlvicled  into  numerous  gen¬ 
era,  spread  over  idl  jiarts  of  the  world. 

Aiiiit'iuap,  r/.  7)f.  A  sub-fam.  of  the  Avatidee, 

containing  the  Ducks,  properly  so  called.  'J  here  are 
many  species,  g«*nerally  seen  on  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
sometimes  al>o  on  the  seashore,  and  living  on  vegetables, 
grains,  insects,  and  shell-fisli.  The  piincij>al  g«-nera 
are  or  common  duck;  Meiyus,  or  shieldrakes' 

(birD/a,  or  n^u^k-ducks;  Aythya.or  pochards;  i>oinaU- 
7  ill.  or  ei<ler-diu  ks ;  Owetuiu.  or  scoters. 

A II At'ooisni^  91.  [Gr. anuft)i*uato5.J  Compound  interest. 

Anatolia.  See  Natolia. 

Aiiatoli'co,  a  town  of  (Etolia,  in  Greece,  6  m.  from 
Missolongbi,  standing  on  a  rocky  island  in  a  salt  laguno 
on  the  W .  side  <»f  the  Gulf  of  I'utras.  'Ihe  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  fi.'h«  rnien.  Lat.  38®  24' N. ;  Lon.  21®  18' E. 
The  houses  of  this  low  n  are  mostly  built  upon  piles,  and 
number  about  400.  In  Slarch,  1820,  the  town  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Egyptian  troops  of  Ibrahim  Ibu-ba. 

Anatoiil'iC)  AN.AioM'ic.Ab,  a.  Relating  or  Leiunging  to 
anatomy. 

Aiialoiii'ioally^  odi'.  In  nn  nnatomical  manner. 

Aliat'oilii^it,  7t.  One  who  is  skilled  in  anatomy. 

Aiiatoiiiiza  tioii,  91.  Ihe  act  of  anatomizing. 

Aliat'omizo,  v.  a.  To  dissect  an  animal;  toilividetlc 
body  into  its  component  or  constituent  jiarts  : — heiice,  to 
lay  Jtnything  open  distinctly,  and  by  minute  jiarts. 

Aliat'omy,  9i.  [From  Gr.  a7iaU>me,  to  separate  a  thing 
into  parts  by  cutting;  Lat.,  It.,  Sp.  anaU  nna ;  Fr. 
a7iaiomie.'\  The  act  (»f  dissecting,  or  artificially  sc])- 
arjitingand  taking  to  jiieces  the  different  parts  of  the 
biininn  body,  to  discover  their  situation,  sti  ucture,  and 
economy. —  The  doctrine  of  the  stnudure  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  substance,  learned  by  dissection. — Tbe  disseclioii 
of  the  bodies  of  aniinalM  is  called  Zootomy,  or  Comjiara- 
live  Anatomy,  A.  is  a  part  of  Njituml  History,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  sciences  of  Jiledicine 
and  hurgery.  This  ju  t  is  very  ancient,  though  for  a  Ions 
time  know'n  only  in  an  inqjerlect  manner.  In  tbe  writ 
ings  ot  Pbito  we  sei*  that  the  pbilosopherM  bad  carefully 
considered  the  human  body,  both  in  its  organization 
and  lunctions;  and  though  they  hud  not  arrived  at  the 
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knowledge  of  the  more  minute  ami  intricate  parts, 
wliich  required  the  succosaive  labor  ami  attention  of 
many  ages,  they  have  ma<leuj)very  n<»hleaniU*oinprehen- 
sive  ide;w  of  the  «uhj«M  t  in  general,  l^lato  gi\es  the 
rudiments  of  the  circulatain  of  the  blood,  viz.:  **'1110 
heart  is  the  centre  or  knot  of  the  blood-ve'sels ;  the 
spring  or  fountain  of  the  bloo<l  which  is  carritMi  nnpetu- 
ously  round;  the  blood  is  the  pabulum  or  lood  of  the 
tiesh;  and  for  the  pui’pos<  s  of  Di>nrishm«-nt,  (lie  body  is 
laid  out  into  canals,  like  those  which  are  drawn  through 
ganlens,  that  the  blood  may  he  conveyed,  as  troiii  a 
fountain,  to  every  part  of  the  pervious  body.** — Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  lived  109  years  before  the  (  iiristian  Kra, 
is  generally  supposed  to  he  the  tirst  who  wrote  upon 
anatomy.  Nidhiiig  is  known  that  was  wi  iticn  expre.ssiy 
uptui  the  subject  before;  and  the  first  anatomical  <lis- 
section  which  h^tA  been  recorded,  wnts  made  by  his  IriemI 
Democritnaof  Altdera  1  he  deAcriptioiis  by  Hippocrates 
were  imperfect  and  incorrei-t,  except  that  of  the  bones. 
He  seems  to  have  stmlied  mostly  from  animals.  I<'rt)ni 
Hippocrates  to  Haleii,  who  (lourisheil  l‘U  years  after  the 
Christian  Kra,  that  is,  in  the  space  of  about  000  years, 
anatomy  wjis  greatly  improved  by  more  ncrurato  and 
extended  observations.  During  this  time  a  great  insti¬ 
tution  for  Grecian  education  wa.s  e.stabtished  at  .Alexan¬ 
dria,  Egypt,  in  the  palace  itself,  with  a  museum  and 
library,  l)y  the  great  Dt'doinus.  A.,  aiiiong  tither  sciences, 
was  publicly  taugitt.  Herophilus  and  EnisiAtratus  were 
the  distinguished  anatomists  nt  that  time;  and  according 
to  the  writings  of  Celsus.  tlie  tirst  (Herophilus)  was 
allowed  t<»  open  the  bodies  of  living  culprits.  He  added 
many  important  iliscoveries  about  the  brain,  the  :iction 
of  tiie  nerves,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestiues,  &c. 


Fig,\20.  —  ARTEniEs  or  the  human  body. 


1,  Tarsal. —2.  Peroneal.  —3.  Pnsieriitr  tibial.— 4.  Anterior  llbial. 
5.  Femoral. —6.  Iliac.  —  7.  Sucral.  —  H.  Renat  —9.  Intercostal.— 
10.  Aorta.— 11.  Sulwlavian.— 12.  Carotid.— 13. Vertebral, —U-  Tem- 
poriil.— 15.  Curvature  of  the  Aorta.  —  16.  Axillary. —  17.  Brachial. 
18  Coelisic.  —  19.  Mesenteric  arteries.  —  20.  Radial. —21.  Ulnar. 
See  Artcsy. 

Erasistratus  dofim‘d  more  particularly  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  and  discovered  and  naimd  tbe  vahes  in  the 
wnacat^'f.  —  The  Romans  did  not  apply  themselves  to 
anatomy  f<»r  a  long  time. — Anhagatbu.s  was  tbe  first 
Greek  physician  eshihlished  in  home,  ami  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  tne'city  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Asclejdades  fliuirislied  in  Rome  in  the  time  of 
PoRipey,  and  uttaimMl  a  very  high  reputati<»n.  One 
Cas.sius  commonly  thought  to  heaj)Upil  of  Asclepiades, 
accounted  for  tlm’ngljt  side  of  the  body  hectmiing  para¬ 
lytic  on  hurting  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  In  the  same 
niaufier  as  has  been  done  by  the  moderns,  viz. .  by  the 
crossingof  the  m-rves  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  Sn\ 
From  U»e  time  of  Asclepisnles  to  the  second  century 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  in 


Rome;  and  during  this  time  Celsus,  Rufus,  Plifjy,  Coe- 
liu>,  Aurelianus,  and  .Arjoteus,  inad«‘  arialomh  al  oh.ser* 
vations.  Toward  the  end  of  the  hccond  ceTitury,  (lalen, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  the  medical  worlil, 
applied  himself  to  (he  study  of  anatomy,  and  did  more 
than  all  who  went  before  liini.  '1  he  Roman  em|)ire 
being  now  overwhelmed  by  barhaions  nations,  every 
appejirance  of  8<  ience  was  almo.st  extinguished  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  oul>  remains  of  it  were  among  the  Arabians 
in  ^pniu,  and  in  .Asia.  A  general  impression  against 
dissection  prevailed  unlil  the  lUth  century,  when  the 
Emperor  Cliarles  V.  ordered  a  consultation  to  he  hebl 
by  Uie  divines  of  Salamanca,  to  determine  whether  i*r 
iKd  it  was  lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  dissect  a  <kiad 
htaly.  In  the  16th  century,  but  one  great  man  fltmr- 
ished,  Leonardo  <)a  Vinci,  in  Italy*  He  was  a  painter, 
and  nunie  dissi-ction.s  to  make  drawings  to  paint  fruin. 
In  the  beginning  «if  the  Itith  century,  Achillamis,  Ib-iu*- 
dictus,  hereugarms. and  Massa  tollowedoul  the  impn»ve- 
nieiit  of  anatomy  in  Italy.  So«m  after  thi.s,  ahoiii  154U, 
the  great  Vesulius  appeared.  He  was  horn  in  Rrussels, 
went  to  Louvain,  aixl  to  Paris  to  teach  anatomy,  and 
from  there  was  called  to  Italy.  In  hlsdisputations  with 
the  other  anatomists  of  his  time,  tiny  made  th<‘ir  appeals 
to  the.  human  body;  and  thus  in  a  few' years  the  art 
was  greatly  Improved.  He  gave  the  names  to  the  mus¬ 
cles,  most  of  which  are  retained  to  tliis  day.  Formerly 
they  were  distinguished  by  numbers.  In  l;.61,  Fallopius 
jml*lished  a  treatise  on  Anatomy,  at  Padua.  He  made 
many  great  cliscoveries.  In  IStal,  Enstachius  published 
his  work  at  Venice  From  tliis  time  the  study  of  anal- 
omy  gr.-nlually  dilfused  itself  throughout  Europe.  In 
the  ITth  century,  Harvey  discovered  I  ho  circulation  of 
the  blood;  Picqiiet,  the  thoracic  duct;  Biirtlioline,  the 
lymphatics;  ami  Malpighi.  Rellinus,  Wir/ung, Scliiieiiler, 
Ridlov,  .kc.,  tlourislKsl.  In  the  IKth  century,  Pacchioni, 
\alsalva,  Lancise,  Morgagni,  Hunter,  Alhin.  Haller, 
B<»erhaave,  Vicq  d'Azyr.  and  Monro  became  noted  lor 
their  anatomical  researches,  as  w'ell  as  Merkel,  Horner, 
Tiedeiuann.  Muller,  Seiler,  Weber,  Rise  hofi',  Gray,  Leidy, 
(iooiisir,  Rowman,  Ilyrtel,  Ilenle,  Riikitansky,  Kblliker, 
Virchow,  and  others  in  the  present  century,  —  The  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  !)ody  is  divided  into  different  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  organs,  &c.,  as.  Osteolttgi/j  treats  of  the  form, 
structure,  Ac.  of  the  hones;  Mi/olt>gy^of  the  mu.'icles; 
SyniiesiuKihgy.  of  the  ligaments;  SfdanchnoOtgyy  ot  the 
viscera;  Angiolftgy,  of  the  vessels;  N<>urology^  of  the 
!>rain  and  nerves;  D>rmttl>>gyy  of  the  skin. 

Aiiatri'be,  n.  [From  Gr.  anatriboj  to  rub.]  (Me/i.) 
Friction  all  over  the  body. 

Aiiaux'ite*  n.  (Mnt.)  A  greenish-white,  pearly,  gran¬ 
ular  variety  of  Cimolite. 

Aiia'va.  a  river  of  Brazil,  .and  a  tributary  of  the  Branca 
or  Parima.  Lenglh  abt.  200  in. 

Aiiavollia'iia,  a  river  of  Brazil,  and  an  affluent  of  the 
Ri«»  Negro,  into  which  it  falls  near  Toroma.  Length 
abt  200  m. 

.4iinxa;;''oraM«  one  of  the  principal  Ionic  philosophers, 
B.  at  Claz»>m<‘ne,  B.  C.  500.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  went 
to  Athens,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  witii  Pericles. 
His  principle  was,  “from  nothing  comes  nothing.”  lie 
ad(q>le<l.  therefore,  the  i«U*a  of  a  chao'*,  and  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  element  of  all  hodi<*H,  a  kind  of  atoms,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  bodies  which  tliey  formed.  These  atoms, 
in  them.selves  motionless,  were,  in  the  l)eginning.  put  in 
motion  by  anotlier  e<jually  eternal,  immatc'rial, spiritual, 
elementary  being,  which  lie  called  Infelligence.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  tlie  real  existence  of  things,  perceivnl  by 
our  senses,  could  not  be  dimionstrably  proved,  and  coii- 
sidertMl  reason  as  tlie  source  of  truth.  On  aceoiint  of  this 
principle,  many  have  regarded  him  as  the  first  theist 
among  the  i)hilosophers.  D.  428  b.  c. 

Aiitixiinnii'Alor^  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  r.  610  b.  c 
He  discovered,  or  taught  at  least,  the  inclination  of  tlie 
elliptic,  and  was  the  first  to  use  figures  to  illustrate  the 
propositions  of  Geometry.  His  system  seems  to  hav« 
been  that  infinity  is  the  origin  of  all  existence,  from 
which  all  emanates,  and  to  which  everything  returns. 
The  number  of  w’orlds  is,  according  to  him,  infinite.  D. 
546  B.  C. 

Aiiaxim'enes,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  flourished 
alsiut  556  B.  c.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Anaximander, 
from  whose  doctrines  he.  however,  deviated.  According 
to  him,  tlie  air  is  the  infinite,  ilivine,  perpetually  active, 
first  jjiincijile  of  all  things.  Pliny  attributes  to  him  the 
invention  of  tlie  snn-<lial. 

An'bert  Komi.  [Hind.,  the  cistern  of  thew.atersof 
life.)  A  celebrated  book  of  the  Brahmins,  wherein  the 
Indian  religion  and  jihilostqihy  are  contained.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  50  beths  or  discourses,  each  consisting  of  10 
chapters.  It  hits  been  translated  inti»  Arabic,  under  tlio 
title  of  Moral  al  Maaniy  i.  the  marrow  of  iutelligence. 

An'bury,  n.  (Furrirry.)  An  AMiiuriY,  q.  v. 

{(iard.)  An  .1.,  <‘r  club-root,  is  a  sort  of  galls  produced 
by  insects  on  the  root.s  ofcabliHges.  turnips,  hollyhocks, 
and  other  spoeies  of  cnltivatod  j)lants.  The  destruction 
of  the  adult  insects  hetore  thoy  have  laid  th<*ir  eggs,  is 
th'*  only  remedy  indicated  against  animry :  and  it  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  dilficnlt  to  put  this  into  practice,  in  tlie  case  of 
80  small  a  ppecies. 

An'cuistor,  in  Ca-noda  BW/,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wentworth  co.,  S  in.  W  S.W.  of  Hamilton. 

AliCOii'in.  a  town  of  France,  drp,  of  Loire-inferieure,  on 
the  Loire,  21  m.  K.N.E.  of  Nantes  ;  p'p.  4,(  28. 

A II Voi'itor.  1  Fr.  ])1.;  from  Lat.  antficrfunr, 

one  who  goes  before.]  One  from  whom  a  person  descends 
either  by  ihe  father  or  mother;  a  progenitor;  a  fore- 
father.  . 

All  nations,  in  any  way  civilized,  have 
paid  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  Sonie 
have  gone  so  fur  aa  to  offer  them  religious  homage.  Ihe 


Bible  abotimis  In  gene^ilogies,  and  irntdern  travellers 
state,  that  the  same  pride  of  dr  scent  prevails  among  the 
Arabians,  Persians,  &v.  Men  of  rank  in  tbe  F^ist  are 
frequently  entertained  with  songs  in  pniise  (ff  tlieir  an¬ 
cestors  —  a  custom  wlilch  prevaileil  in  Greece  and  Horne, 
and  throughout  Europe  in  tlie  middle  ages.  'J'lierc*  is 
hardly  any  age  which  <loes  not  furnish  many  insianct'tt 
some  even  in  tiie  shape  of  poljtic.al  institutiou.s,  of  an 
erroneous  transfer  to  a  man’s  p«»ht«*rity  of  tlie  honor 
belonging  to  himself,  by  wbicb  a  natural  atitl  laiidabltt 
feeling  has  been  made  tbe  source  of  much  injustice,  and 
moral  and  political  coninsion.  Another  vciy  common 
fanli.  into  which  iiiankiml  constantly  fall,  is  that  of 
siitlering  reverence  felt  for  the  per.-oiis  of  ancestors  to 
produce  an  uiuiui*  respect  for  their  knowledgf*  and  wis¬ 
dom, —  an  error  which  arises,  ptuhaps,  partly  tioin  the 
idea  of  age  ami  experience  attached  to  that  of  iinces- 
tors.  The  age  an<l  experience  of  liNiiig  ancestors 
iiiand  our  respc'ct,  and  the  same  feeling  is  traiisfei  Msl  to 
tlie  dead  and  to  former  ages.  whi<  h,  in  point  ol  ta<  t, 
were  y<iung(*r  and  less  exjierieiiced  than  we.  Individu¬ 
als  and  whole  nations  act  as  if  wisdom  belonged  only  to 
tlie  dead,  'ihe  Americans  are  noted  for  the  esteem  in 
w^iicli  they  hold  their  am  estoi-s.  but  they  do  not  look  to 
tlie  past  ages  as  to  the  <iidy  model  to  be  imitated.  The 
true  feeling  of  re.-pect  to  ancestors  has  been  ailmirably 
expressed  by  one  of  their  orators,  w  bo  said:  *•  Let  ns  not 
act  a.s  they  but  as  they  W’ould  have  acted  to-day.” 

{Law.)  One  that  has  gone  before  in  a  family ;  it  differs 
from  predecessor,  in  that  it  is  applie  d  to  a  natural  per¬ 
son  ami  bis  progenitors,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  a 
coiporation,  and  those  who  have  helJufilces  belbre  those 
who  now'  fill  them. 

Aiioosto'rial.  a.  Ancestral. 

All  COfttrnl,  a.  Relating  to.  or  having  been  done  by 
one’s  ancestors. — 'I'hat  wliich  helongeil  to  oin*  8  ancestor. 

{Law  )  Ainratral  ealuU^  are  siicli  us  come  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  by  descent. 

AiiVesitross,  «.  A  female  ancestor. 

An'oeslry.  «.  [From  awce.sk/r.]  Lineage;  a  series  of 
aiicotors.  or  progenitors;  tlie  persors  who  compose  the 
lineage. —  Hence,  the  Inmorof  descent;  birth. 

“  Title  and  attce$trp  render  a  good  mao  more  illustrious,  but  an 
ill  one,  more C(>tiic‘tii|)tible.'' — Addisott, 

Alli'li^ilops,  ».  The  same  as  iEoiLOPS,  7.  r. 

Anohi'sics,  son  of  (’apys.  and  great-grandson  of  Trons. 
Venus,  captivated  by  his  beauty,  appearetl  to  him  on 
Mtmnt  Ida.  (according  to  some,  near  the  river  Sltnois.) 
in  tlie  shape  of  a  Phrygian  shepherdess,  and  bore  iilm 
Akieas.  His  son  carried  him  off  on  his  slioulders  at  Ihe 
burning  of 'I'roy,  and  made  him  the  companion  ol  his 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  dic<l  during  the  voyage,  in  Sicily. 
According  to  other  accounts,  .lupltcr  kil!e<l  A.  with  a 
thunder-bolt,  b<*cause,  when  excited  with  W'ine,  he  be¬ 
trayed  Ihe  secret  of  his  intimacy  with  \  enus. 

Anoli^olino.  a  river  of  England,  rising  in  Lincoln 
shire,  and  joining  the  Humber  9  miles  from  Glanfoid 
Brigg. 

Aii<*llor«  {ung'l'iirAv.  [Lat.  nnehora:  Fr.rmcre.]  (iVimL) 
A  lieavy  iron  instrument  cast  or  droppe«l  from  a  ship  into 
the  water  in  a  harbor  or  roadstead,  to  retain  her  in  a 
convenient  shxtion  there,  the  several  parts  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. — .4.  were  origi- 


Fig.  121. 


A.  1  nc  ring. 

B.  The  stock,  (placed  at  right  angles  with  the  planeof  the  arms.) 

C.  The  shank. 

D.  The  crown,  or  place  where  the  arms  are  joined  to  the  shank. 

E.  The  arms. 

G.  The  throat  of  the  arm*,  or  rounded  angular  point  where  the 

arm  i»  joined  by  the  shank. 

H.  The  palms,  or  tlukcs. 

I. .  The  bill,  or  peak.  The  end  of  the  shank,  on  .<4,  is  called  a  nut. 
niill.v  mori’  writrlits :  iit  iircpcnt  tliev  .ire  fo  contrived  as 
to  eink  into  tlie  eurtli  iis  soon  us  tliey  reaeli  it,  ami  to 
lienr  a  great  strain  liefore  tliey  can  lie  l.ioseiied  or  dis¬ 
lodged.  The  nnmlier  of  anrlioiH  cairied  al  liolh  the 
bows  and  stern  of  a  shi|,  have  lieen  finally  redtn  ed  to 
four  prineiiial,  and  these  all  at  the  hows.  The  anehors 
stipplied  to  nn  ii-of-war  are  Ihe  heft  and  smali  6.  «rr.t.  the 
jt'.e.t.  anil  the  spare;  these  are  of  the  largest  size;  to 
whieh  are  added,  the  ftmiai  and  the  An/, /r.  wliich  at e 
used  for  iiarficular  or  for  teniporary  puriioses.  .sinee 
there  is  but  small  dilferenee  in  Ihe  form  of  anrinirs  of 
different  weights,  the  flrenvi  of  a  large  vessel  serves  lor 
Ihe  fc.ierr  of  a  smallef.  —  “An  A.  cems'- /mm',  when  it 
loses  its  hold  of  the  ground,  hy  the  violence  <if  llie  sea 
or  wind  :  in  wliieli  case,  as  the  vessel  dri/tr,  Ihe  anchor 
draos.—  T"  rad  A.,  is  to  release  it  from  ilie  ratlipad  hy 
letting  run  the  cntliead-sloppers,  tliat  it  may  fall  to  tlie 
hottom,  and  so  hold  tlie  vessel. —  7V,  lie  al  A  ..or  ritiivji  al 
A. ;  the  sitinilion  of  a  vessel  whicli  is  kept  in  a  partieti- 
lar  place  liy  her  A.  resting  on  tlie  ground.  —  Tn  iMch  an 
A.;  to  lav  out  or  plant  a  smaller  A.  lUiead  of  tlie  largo 
one  by  wliich  the  vessel  rides;  the  cable  of  the  former 
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being  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  latter,  or  secured  with 
a  running  clinch  around  the  cable  of  the  latter,  to  feU  li 
up  at  the  ring. —  Tii  cut  and  fish  an  A. ;  to  raise  tlie  ring 
to  the  cathead  by  the  cat-pmchase,  and  then  hoist  Ilie 
flukra  to  the  gunwale  by  tlie  fish  purcha,se,  after  which 
the  cat-stopper  and  sliank  painter  are  passed. —  To  sweep 
for  an  A.;  to  sweep  witli  tlie  bight  of  a  rope  over  the 
lH)ttom,  to  find  a  lost  -t. —  Tn  shoe  an  A  ;  to  place  over 
the  flukes,  hri>ad,  triangular  pieces  of  plank,  that  the  A. 
may  take  Itold  l>etter  in  a  soft  bottom. —  Tn  weigh  an  A.; 
to  iie.ive  it  up  to  the  bows  by  means  of  the  cable,  in 
order  to  set  stiil.” 

(Arch.)  See  Ei-HiNti8. 

(Onn.)  A  DuUdi  liquid  measure.  See  Anker. 

_ Metaphorically,  tliat  which  confers  stability  or  se¬ 
curity. —  Wircester. 

o  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  aottl." — Heb.  vi.  17. 


— An  anchor,  thus 


is  the  symbol  of  Hope. 


Anoh'or,  r.  a.  To  phice  at  anchor ;  a.«.  to  anchor  a  ship. 
Hguratively,  to  fix  or  fasten;  to  fix  in  a  stable  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  anchor  the  cables  of  a  suspension-bridge. 


*'  Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes."— ffftahs. 

_ n.  n.  To  cast  anchoi- ;  as,  the  ship  anchored  in  the  harbor. 

Fi.gnratively,  to  stop:  to  rest;  to  rest  upon;  as,  “My 
inbuition  anchors  on  Isabel." — Shake. 

Aiiell'ornhle,  u.  Fit  for  anchorage. 

n.  [Fr.  ancrtvfe.)  A  suitable  place  to 
drop  an  anchor.— The  liobl  of  the  anchor. — 'fho  dues  or 
duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a  port. 

Aiic'll'orert,  or  AsciiED.p.  n.  (Her.)  Having  the  ex¬ 
tremities  turned  back,  like  the  flukes  of  au  anchor;  as, 
an  nnchoreti  cross. 

Ancll'orcss,  n.  A  female  .anchoret. 

AiX'li'orrl.  Anacli'op«>l.  or  Aii'fhopKp, n.  [Gr. 
anarhoreles.}  A  person  who  retires  from  tho  world 
through  religious  motives. 

(Fhd.  Hist.)  Uniler  Christianity,  anchorets  siirung 
np  almut  tho  middle  of  tho  third  century  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  where  many  believers  came  to  hiilo  theiaselves  in 
caves  and  solitary  wilds  from  the  fury  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  which  iirose  under  the  Emperor  Decins.  Paul,  com¬ 
monly  Ciilled  the  hermit,  lias  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  regular  anclioret.  A  distinction,  however,  came 
afterward  to  be  drawn  between  anchorets  and  hermits ; 
the  former  name  being  given  only  to  those  wlio  rigidly 
confined  themselves  to  their  caves  or  colls,  and  the 
latter  to  those  who,  al though  they  hid  broken  off  all 
commerce  with  the  world,  still  wandered  about  at  large 
in  tlie  wilds  to  which  they  hatl  retired.  IJoth  descriptions 

of  recluse  wore  entirely  distingiiisheil  from  the  Coeno¬ 
bites,  or  those  living  in  communities.  M.niy  of  tho  an¬ 
chorets  were  laymen:  and  there  were  also  female  as  well 
as  male  anchorets.  From  nearly  the  commencement  of 
tho  seventh  century,  tho  Church  assumoil  a  jurisdiction 
over  anchorets;  and  persona  wore  not  allowed  to  enter 
upon  the  mode  of  life  in  question,  except  by  permission 
of  tlieir  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  after  an  appointed 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  at  which  tho  bishop  pre¬ 
sided.  Churches  and  religious  houses  in  tho  middle  ages 
would  sometimes  keep  an  anchoret  shut  up  in  a  cull, 
which  was  usually  attiched  to  tho  choir  of  the  church. 
It  was  eventually  found  necess.iry  to  lay  down  certain 
regulations  with  a  view  of  discouraging  tho  adoption 
of  this  solitary  life.  The  most  singitlar  species  of  an¬ 
chorets  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  th.at 
which  arose  in  Syria  in  ths  fifth  century,  and  of  which 
Simeon  Stylites  was  the  fottttder.  This  zealot  and  his 
followers,  instead  of  resortitig,  according  to  the  custom¬ 
ary  fashion,  to  caves,  elevated  tliemsi-lves  into  the  air, 
on  lofty  pillars  of  stone,  ott  tho  tops  of  which  they 
p.assed  their  lives.  They  have  hence  received  the  names 
of  pillar  saints,  holy  birds,  and  aerial  tti  irtyrs. 
Aiiclioret'ic,  .Anchoret'ical,  a.  [Or.  anaclwreli- 
Aoj.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  an  anchoret. 

Ancil'or-sroxwtis  Anchorage. 

Aiich'op-lioltl.  n.  Tlie  hold  of  an  anchor;  security. 

(Nant.)  Tho  hold,  or  compartment  in  a  ship,  in  which 
tho  anchors  are  deposited. 

Ancli'orite,  n.  An  anchoret. 

Alich’or-stock,  n.  Sue  Anchor. 

Aiit'lio'vy-  n.  [Fr.  anchois ;  Sp.  anchova.']  (7onl.)  Tlie 
KngruuHs  enornsirnl ns,  a  well-known  small  fish  of  the 
Clupei'lie  or  Herring  fiiinily.  abounding  in  many  parts 
of  tho  Mediterranean,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  and  France.  It  is  about  four 
inches  long,  of  a  bluish -hniwn  color  on  the  back, 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  They  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  were  used  both  by  tho  Greeks  mid 
Roinaus  iis  a  pickle  or  sauce  under  the  name  of  garnm. 

Aliclio'vy-poiir,  n.  (Hot.)  X\\o  Crias  cuui ifinra.  mAy 
species  of  tho  gen.  Gnas.  ord.  .Vi/rlacen-.  It  is  a  tall 
tree  with  few  branches,  very  long  oblong  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers,  growing  in  .latmdca.  The  fruit, 
an  oval  berry,  is  the  size  of  an  alligator's  egg.  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  russet  color,  and  is  eaten  as  a  pickle,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  mango. 

An'Cliusa,  n.  (B'lt.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  tribe  Anchusea-. 
The  A.  tinctoria.  or  alkanet.  contains  a  reddish-brown 
substance  usihI  by  dyers. — See  Ai.kavet,  and  AN'  hiisine. 

Ancllll'scte,  n.  pi.  (Hot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  Hm 
r  tginacere.. 

Aii'cliiislne,  Anohdsio  Acid,  «.  If^iem.)  A  dark- 
red,  resinous  body,  permanent  in  light,  softening  at 
140^,  and  subliming,  without  change,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  in  the  form  of  violent  fumes,  like  Iodine; 
insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a  roil 
color.  It  is  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  Anchusa 


tincloria,  or  alkanet,  obtained  by  acting  on  the  root 
with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  or  ether. 

An'ehylose,  r.  u.  [See  A.ncuyloois.]  To  make  stiff; 
to  fix  immovably,  as  a  joint. 

Ancliylo'sis,  n.  [Hr.  from  agchylomai,  to  bend.] 
(Med.)  A  stiff  joint.  It  is  divided  into  the  true,  and  spu¬ 
rious,  according  as  tho  motion  is  entirely  or  but  partly 
lost.  This  state  may  arise  from  various  causes  as  tume¬ 
faction  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  curies,  fracture,  dislo¬ 
cation,  Ac.,  also  dropsy  of  the  joint,  fleshy  excrescences, 
aneurisms,  and  other  tumors.  It  may  also  be  owing  to 
the  morbid  coutriu  tion  of  the  flexor  muscles,  induced 
by  the  limb  being  long  kept  in  a  particular  position,  as 
a  relief  to  pain,  after  bnrns,  mechanical  injuries,  Ac. 
The  rickets,  white  swellings,  gout,  rheumatism,  palsy, 
from  lead  particularly,  and  some  other  disonlers,  often 
lay  tlie  foundation  of  anchylosis;  and  the  joints  arc 
very  apt  to  liecoiue  stiff  in  advanced  life.  A\  here  the 
joint  is  perfectly  immovable,  little  can  be  done  for  the 
patient;  but  in  the  spurious  form  of  the  complaint,  the 
first  thing  is  to  remove,  if  jiossible,  any  cause  mechani¬ 
cally  ohstructing  the  motion  of  the  joint,  and  then  to 
get  rid  of  the  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscles.  If 
infiammatioc  exist,  this  must  be  first  subdued  by  proper 
means,  but  no  rapid  improvement  is  to  bo  expected  in 
gcnenil. 

Ancbylot'lc,  a.  Belonging  to  .anchylosis. 

Au'clent,  a.  [Fr.  nncieu,  Irom  Isit.  antra,  ante,  before.] 
Old;  that  happened  long  since;  of  old  time;  not  modern. 

**  Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth.’*— 

— OM;  that  has  been  of  long  duration. 

G«>(1  of  all  thiugs  the  most  ancient^  because  be  never  had 
any  begiuuiug.” — Jialeiyh. 

—  Tast;  former. 

“  I  see  thy  fury  ;  If  I  longer  stay. 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickeriugs.*'— 6*310^. 

—Ancient  and  old  are  thus  di>iiuguishi*<l :  Qld  relates  to 
the  duration  of  the  thinjr  itself,  us,  an  <ilU  coat,  a  cwit 
much  worn;  and  ancient  to  time  in  general,  lus,  an  an- 
cient  dvens.  it  habit  usihI  in  former  tiiiioM.  But  thirt  is 
not  always  observeil :  for  we  mention  old  cusUnns  ;  but 
thougli  old  is  s«*metime8  opposed  to  modeniy  ancient  is 
seldom  opposed  to  nt  w. 

{Hist.)  In  a  limited  sense,  ancie??f  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  certain  period  in  tlte  existence  of  the  human  race; 
its  w'hen  we  speak  of  ancient,  as  distinguislied  from 
modern,  liistory  ;  of  tho  ancient  clitssics*  ancient  litera¬ 
ture,  and  g<*iierally,  of  the  ancients.  The  boundary-line 
between  ancient  and  moilern  in  this  latter  sense  is  not 
very  accurately  drawn;  but  according*  to  the  vulgar  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  tlie  terms,  tho  period  of  the  ancients  seems 
to  be  closoil  by  the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  the 
western  Bouiau  empire.  With  reference  to  tlie  nations 
over  which  that  empire  extended,  the  distinction  is  not 
altogether  arbitrary,  or  without  an  intelligible  rea.soii 
The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  mark.s  the  coia- 
meiicement  of  a  new  order  of  things,  when  we  begin  to 
discover  the  rudiments  of  those  powerful  independent 
motions,  of  thtwie  various  languages,  and  peculiar  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  what  is  called  modern  Europe,  from  Enrop(‘ 
under  Roman  dominion.  There  is  of  cour.se  a  sliort 
interval,  which  may  bo  considered  as  doubtful  groiind. 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  terms  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  will  always  be  allowed  to  contend. 

in  Wtsconsiny  a  post-office  of  Banc  co. 

Aii^cienlly^  tidv.  In  ol*l  times. 

Aii'cientness^  n.  The  shiie  of  being  ancient;  an¬ 
tiquity;  existence  from  old  times. 

Ancientry,  n.  Tho  honor  of  ancient  lineage;  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  birth. 

“  The  Irish  think  to  ennoble  themselves,  by  wresting  their  an¬ 
cientry  from  tho  Spaniard.”  —  Spoteer. 

Anci'le,  or  .\NrT'i.E,  n.  [L  d  ]  (Antirj.)  A  small  brazen 
shield  which  fell,  as  was  pretended,  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  when  a  voice  was  lu*sml,  de¬ 
claring  that  Home  should  be  mistret'iS  of  the  world  as 
long  as  she  would  preserve  this  holy  buckler.  To  secure 
its  pre.servatlon  in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other 
shields,  exactly  like  it,  to  be  maile,  and  twelve  priests  of 
Mai>  Gardivus  were  appointed  under  the  name  of 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilla. 
Every  year,  on  the  calends  of  March,  the  A.  were  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Mars,  on  Palatine  nio'.int,  by  (he 
Salii,  who  carrieil  them  about  the  city,  singing  warlike 
songs  and  performing  dunces,  which  they  accompanied 


F’o.  122.  —  ANCIUA  CARRIET)  BT  SALH. 
fPrnrn  A  noiilpture  on  the  tomb  of  a  Ponttfov  Sallai.) 
by  striking  the  A.  with  rods,  one  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Pig.  122. 


Ancilla,  or  Ancillaria,  n.  A  gen.  of  Mollnsra, 

inhabiting  a  spiral,  univalve  marine  bhell.  Numerous 
species,  chiefly  confined  to  tropical  countries. 

Ancii'loil,  BaTid,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  fled  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
p.  at  Berlin,  1672,  76  years  old,  was  an  author  of  some 
merit ;  as  was  also  his  son  Charles,  who  was  historiog¬ 
rapher  to  the  king  of  Prussui,  an«I  n.  at  Berlin,  1715. 

Alicll'lon,  JoHA.vN  pETKR  FiiiEPRK  H.u  Prussian  states¬ 
man  who,  during  the  wars  of  Nap«)Ieon  I.,  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  directing  the  affairs  of  liis  coniitry.  At  his 
death  he  held  the  appointment  of  minuter  ol  foreign 
affairs.  B.  at  Berlin,  1766;  D.  1837. 

Aii'cillary,  a.  [But.  avcillariso  a  maid-servant.]  Be- 
peiidingou;  subordinate  to. 

Aiicip'ital,  Ancip'ifons.  a  [Lat.  anceps,  gen.  on- 
cipins,  two-handed. J  With  two  edges,  as  the  stem  of  sisy- 
rinchium  anceps. 

An'clc*  n.  See  Ahele. 

Aii'cobar,  a  river  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Africa,  which  (here 
forms  tlie  west  boundary  of  the  Butch  possessions.  LuU 
4°  N.;  Lon.  2°  10'  W. 

An'eon^  n.  [Lat.j  The  elbow. 

{Arch.)  An  angle  or  corner-stone. 

Anco'iia«  a  large  maritime  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  L(*reto,  and  l.'U  m.  N.E.  of  Rome. 
Lat.  43°  37'  47"  N.;  Lon.  13°  36'  36"  E.  —  The  harbor  is 
well  adapted  for  boilding  and  repairing  ships,  and  is 
frequeiiU'd  by  those  of  all  nations.  It  was  made  a  free 
p<»rt  by  <  lement  XII.  On  the  mole  stands  a  noble  am 
cieiit  triumphal  arch,  in  honor  of  tbe  emperor  Trajan, 
said  to  be  the  finest  marble  arch  in  the  world.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Jews,  who  inhabit 
a  separate  harbor.  Steamers  leave  for  Corlu,  Patras, 
Athen.s,  and  Constantinople.  —  A.  was  one  of  the  priiui- 
pal  naval  stations  of  the  Romans,  and  was  anciently 
famous  for  its  imrple  dye.  In  1797,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  restored  to  the  Papal  See  in  1814.  In  1832. 
the  French  again  took  jKMssession  of  its  citadel,  w  bich 
they  did  not  leave  till  1837,  after  the  eAacuation  ot  the 
Austrian  troops  from  the  Papal  territories.  In  1849,  the 
town  sharing  in  the  revolution  in  the  Roman  States, 
was  bombarded,  and  then  occuph  d  by  Austrian  tnaps 
until  1859.  On  29th  Oct.,  166t),  it  surrendered  to  tho 
Vkdinontese  troops,  and  has  since  formed  pjirt  of  the 
Italian  kingdom.  Later,  the  harbor  bus  been  greatly 
improved.  Pop.  31,238. 

Aneo'na,  in  JUinods.,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co., 
abt.  22  m.  S.  of  Ottawa. 

Aii'<*one«  «.  [Gr.  ageon,  the  bend  of  the  arm.]  (Arch.) 
A  SOI  t  of  ornamental  console,  a]>plied  on  each  side  of  a 
door  to  sujiport  the  comice. 

Aiicoiie'us,  «•  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ageon.,  the  elbow.] 
A  small  triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  elbow.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

Anco'ny,  w.  {Mdallvrgy.)  A  piece  of  half-wi  ought 
iron,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  hiiiidre<l-weight,  of 
tbe  shape  of  a  bar  at  the  middle,  but  rude  and  un- 
wruught  at  the  ends.  It  is  afterwards  sent  to  a  hu  ge 
callt  d  a  chafery,  where  the  ends  are  wrought  into  the 
shape  of  the  njuhlle,  mid  the  whole  is  made  int«)  a  bar. 

An'cram,  in  New  I'orlr,  a  post-township  of  Columbia 
CO. ;  pop.  1,793. 

An'crniii  Lead-i!fine,  in  New  Tori-,,  a  post-village 
in  Ancram  township,  Columliia  co.,  60  m  S.S.E.  ol  Al¬ 
bany.  So  called  from  the  lead  ore  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Anere.  Coxcino  Conci.m,  Barox  de  Lcssicxy,  Marsh \i 
l)‘,  a  Florentine,  who  in  1600  accompanied  Marie  de 
Medids,  the  queen  of  Henr>-  lY.,  to  Fnince.  lie  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  queen's  attendants,  Leonora  Galigai; 
both  acquired  a  strong  influence  over  her  mind,  mul 
then'by  became  unpopular.  Upon  the  queen  becoming 
regent,  slic  made  her  favorite  Coneiiii  a  marshal  ot 
France,  and  prime  minister.  He  was  an  object  of  dis¬ 
like, both  to  Ihecourt  and  the  p<‘ople.  A  conspiracy,  to 
whieli  the  young  king.  Louis  XIII.,  lent  himself,  was 
formetl  against  him^  and  he  was  asKissinated  openly  in 
the  Louvre,  .April  24,1617.  His  body  was  ignonnnioiisly 
dragged  through  tbe  streets  of  Paris  by  tbe  people,  and 
burnt.  His  wife,  accused  of  sorcery,  was  also  executed 
sluirtly  afterward. 

An'cruin*  a  village  and  parish  of  Roxbui^isliire,  on 
the  Teviot,  in  Scotland.  vlr#’a.  8,316  acres.  /V>p.  660. — 
Here,  in  1544.  the  battle  of  Anernm  Moor  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  Scotch,  the  latter  being  tlie 
victors. 

Aii'cn<K  the  gulf  of,  lies  between  the  Island  of  Chiloe, 
and  tlie  mainland  of  S.  America.  Kit.  nearly  166  m. 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  60.  I..at.  extending  from 
41°  30'  to  43°  30'  S. ;  Lon.  from  72°  to  73°  W. 

An'e««  Mar'tius-  the  fourth  king  ol  Rome,  succeeded 
Tullius  llostilius.  6:18  b.  c.  (114  a.u.)  and  died  614  b.  c. 
(138  A.  U.)  He  built  the  harbor  at  Ostia,  the  month  of 
the  Tiber.  Rome,  therefore,  must  have  liad,  as  early  as 
that  p<Tiod.  some  navigation,  even  if  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  coasting  tnule.  He  revived  tbe  neglected 
observance  of  religion,  and  inscribed  the  laws  respecting 
religious  ceremonies  on  tables  set  up  iu  the  market¬ 
place.  Ennius  and  Lucretiu.s  called  him  the 
Virgil  reproaches  him  with  un«lue  regjird  for  popular 
favor,  because  he  distributed  the  conquered  lands  among 
the  citizens. 

Aiieyloc>ras,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ccpbalopo- 
dous  molluscs. 

Anoy'lus.  n.  {ZnTtl.)  A  fresh-water  gasteropodous 
mollnsc,  with  a  shell  similar  to  that  of  a  patella.  They 
live  in  stagnant  waters,  adhering  to  stones  and  aquatic 
plants. 

Aney'rn*  (Ceng.)  See  Avoora. 

An«l.<Y)»y,  [A.  S.owrf,u«(.]  A  particle  by  which  eentencej, 
or  words  are  joined. 


ANDE 


ANDE 


ANDO 


**  Sure  his  hoi^^sty 
(Jot  him  Bmall  gains,  but  sliaineless  flattery. 
ilri(£  filthy  beverage,  and  uuiteeiiily  shil't, 

Atui  burrow  base,  and  some  good  lady's  gif(,'’~5pens«r. 

An'<lad  Khan«  or  Anoejan.  a  town  of  Imlopcndont 
Turtary,  Kliuiiut  of  KlioUan,  on  tl»e  Sihoon  {Jojearie*), 
6o  m.  JS.  of  Khokan;  Lat.  41®  20'  N  ;  Lon.  71®  27' E. 
It  in  a  place  of  consiileraOlc  size  aud  antiquity. 

Andalil'cia.  See  Andalu'su. 

Andalu'sito,  MicsPiiYLUTt^oR  AbamantineSpar,  n. 
{Min.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  ot  tlie  Kuhailicates 
section.  Color,  flesh-red.  pearl-gray,  hrownish-red ;  frac¬ 
ture  uneven;  lustre  gla8**y;  translucent  onetlges;  in¬ 
fusible  bef«»re  the  blowpipe.  Spec.  grav.  3*314  to  3*13. 
Comp.  Silica  36*3,  alumina  t3'2  =  lOU.  It  occurs  in  An¬ 
dalusia. 

Autlalu'sia,  or  Anbalu'cia,  the  most  southern  district 
of  Spain,  comprising  the  four  anc.  Moorish  kinirdoins  of 
Seville.  Cordoviv,  Jaen,  aud  Grauad;u  It  is  hounded  N. 
by  La  Mancha  aud  Lstremadiira :  K,  by  Murcia;  S.K.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  AS',  by  PortJigal,  Lat. 
between  35®  4'  N.;  and  Lon.  between  2®  and  1®  20'  W. 
Area^  27,153  sq.  m.  A.  is  now  divided  into  8  provinces, 
viz.:  Seville.  Cadiz,  Cordovjt,  Oranatla,  Jaen.  Malaga. 
Huelva,  and  Almeria.  D/wc.  Extremely  uneven,  except 
the  basin  of  the  Gmwlalquivir,  which,  for  the  greatest 
part,  may  be  regarded  as  a  wide  plain.  The  Sierra- 
Morena  runs  along  its  N.  portion,  and  is  cut  by  the  great 
road  from  Madrid  to  Seville  at  the  pass  calletl  the  Des- 
peBa-perros,  with  an  elevation  of  7,600  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Another  mountain-range,  called  the  Sierra 
Neva<la,  runs  jveross  >4.,  fnuu  C  irtliagena  to  Taribi,  and 
Cape  Trafalgar,  and  has  sevi  ral  points  covered  wjtli  per¬ 
petual  snow;  the  highest,  Mulahaeen.  being  11,678  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  between  these  two  ranges 
runs  the  Gtind'tlquivir^  q.  v.  The  climate  is  ht)t  an<l 
oppressive  on  the  coast,  but  N.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
the  temperature  is  more  eijuahlo,  and  cooler,  although 
never  at  freezing  point.  The  greatest  part  of  the  country 
is  parcelle*!  out  into  vast  estates  belonging  to  the  gran¬ 
dees.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  bai  kward  state.  Tlie 
Andalusians  are  a  mixed  nu'e.  descended  from  Africans, 
Cartliaginians,  Komans,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Moors. 
They  retiiin  much  resemblance,  both  in  person  and 
manners,  to  the  latter,  although  light  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexions  arc  by  no  means  uiifrcquent.  When  they 
have  any  imdive  for  exertion,  they  are  not  deficient 
in  industry,  and  are  intelligent  and  imaginative.  Pop. 
2,980.noi. 

An  dill  11 'aI  A.  in  ^Jabama,  a  post-village  of  CJovington  co. 

Anclalti'sia.  in  llhnoi.t^  a  village  of  Ilock-Islaml  c<»., 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Rock -Island ; 
pop.  878. 

Aiiflalu'Hia.  in  Pp.nmnjlvaniay  a  post-office  of  Bucks  co. 

All  (lain  Hia«  in  Tenne^se^y  a  post-oflice  of  Gibson  co. 

Aii'damaii  Island9,anarrowgroupof small  i^lauds 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  stretching  N.  and  S 
between  Lat.  10®  :’>(y  ami  13®  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  about  02® 
50'.  Their  inhabitants  are  in  tlio  lowest  degree  of  har- 
bari.sm,  and  believed  tobe  cannibals.  —  .V  British  settle¬ 
ment  was  est.iblished  at  Port  Cornwallis,  in  1703,  but 
the  situation  proved  to  bo  so  unhealthy  as  to  occasion 
its  ab:mdoument  in  17. >6. 

Aiidan't  a.  [It.,  from  midarry  to  go.]  (Mtis.)  A  term 
noting  an  exact  aud  just  time  in  playing,  so  a.s  to  keep 
the  notes  distinct  from  each  otlier.— larqOy  sig¬ 
nifies  that  the  mu.sic  must  l»e  slow*,  the  time  exactly  ob- 
servtsl,  ami  each  note  distinct. 

Andaiitriiil,  a.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Gentle,  tender;  somewhat 
slower  than  andante. 

Aii'darae,  «.  Sec  Savbarac. 

Aiidc'aii^  a.  {Geog.)  Perlaiiiing  to  the  Ande.s. 

Andelysfl'l'^bi'-  town  France,  cap.  of  an  arroml.  in 
the  dcp.  of  Eure,  on  the  Seine,  11  m.  E.  of  Loiiviors  It 
pnqjerly  consists  of  tw(i  towns,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Andelys.  In  the  neighbi>rho')d  are  tlio  ruins  of  Cliat  an 
Gaillard,  a  fortress  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Pnp.  .5,1.37. 

All'll C* lines,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Namur,  on 
tlio  .Miose,  13  m.  E.N.E  of  Namur;  pop.  0,312. 

All'ileriiach,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn. 
Mint.  Hydraulic  cement,  made  from  volcanic  tufa,  usetl 
in  the  construction  of  the  dikes  in  Holland;  pu/). 4,0fH). 

An'dor.spn,  Hans  C  (Ristiax,  an  ingenious  Danish 
writer,  who.  tliough  born  in  the  humblest  circum¬ 
stances.  lias  risen  to  coiHiderable  eminence  among  his 
couteinporarles.  Most  of  his  works  are  of  an  imagina¬ 
tive,  poetical,  or  lightch  tractor,  and  have  procured  him 
not  only  the  patronage  of  tlio  crown  of  Denmark,  but 
apprtib.ition  of  a  large  porthm  of  the  literary  circles  of 
foreign  countries,  and  the  highest  praise  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  bis  juvenile  tales.  B.  at  Odense,  FUnen,  1805. 
—  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1847.  They  extend  to  thirty-five  vr)ls.,  12mo 

An'tlerson,  Sir  Edmund,  an  English  judge,  wlio  w.as  in 
the  commission  for  trying  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
presided  at  the  trial  of  ScM'retary  Davison,  for  issning  the 
warrant  by  which  that  unhappy  princess  was  executed. 
B.  in  Lincolnsliire :  d.  D^Oo. 

Aii'ilcrson,  Jami;s,  LL.i>..a  Scotch  political,  scientific, 
aud  agricultural  writer,  and  one  ol  the  fiuinders  ol  tlie 
Scot'  ll  school  of  husbandry.  He  has  written  aliont 
thirty  different  works,  ami  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  ‘‘Encyclopredia  Britannica.’’  B-  at  Ilermiston,  near 
Kdinburgh.  17.39;  D.  in  London,  1808. 

Aii'ilorson,  Robekt.  See  Sumtkr.  Fort. 

Aii'ilorHOii,  AValtf.r.  D.D.,  a  Scttish  divine  who 
Ibuirishcd  in  the  la^t  century.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
tlie  Icings  of  France  from  Francis  11.  down  to  Henry  J  V . 

p.  1800. 


Ati'ilor^on,  in  Oilifnrniay  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Memlocinoco., about  130  in.  N.N.VV.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco, 

Aiiilertioii,  in  South  OiroJinay  a  district  formed  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  State,  with  a  part  of  the  district  of 
Pendleton,  and  bordering  on  the  river  Savanr.ali. — Area. 
800  so.  ni.— It  is  drained  by  Kiowee  river.  Rocky  river, 
and  Deep  creek.  Soil  fertile. 

— A  p<»8t  village,  cap.  of  Anderson  district,  148  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Columbia. 

Air  'ilcrHOii.  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Walker  co. 

An'llerHoii,  in  llUuoiSya  township  and  post-oflico  of 
Clark  CO. 

An'ilorMon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Madison 
CO.. on  White  river,  34  ni.  N.K.  of  ludiauapolis.  Pop.  of 
village,  3,V26;  of  the  township, 

—A  township  of  Perry  co. 

— A  township  of  Warwick  co. 

—  A  township  of  Kush  co. 

Aii'clersoii.  in  Kansas,  a  S.E.  county; — Area.  576  sq. 
m. ;  cap.  Garnett.  It  ha.s  a  fertile  8‘)il  and  is  well-tim¬ 
bered.  It  is  drained  by  Pottawaltomio  and  Sug;ir 
creeks. 

An'ilersion.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  county,  washed  by  Ken¬ 
tucky  river,  wliicb  forms  its  K.  boumiary,  and  by  Crtioked, 
Stony,  and  Ilainimind  creeks,  surface  undulating;  soil 
fertile.  Area.  abt.  300  sq.  in.  Cap.  Lawreiiceburg ; 

5,449. 

An'ilermon.  in  AVio  Jerseg.o.  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
60  m.  N.  of 'rrenion. 

An'iler^on,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.;pop. 
4,077. 

An'ilert^on.  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E. county,  washed  by  tlie 
rivers  Clinch  ami  Powell;  area.  600  sq.  m.  The  large 
valley  between  Cumberland  mountains  on  tbe  N.W  , 
and  Chestnut  ridge,  on  theS.E.,  Is  very  fertile  and  well- 
timbered.  There  are  vnUiabIc  salt  and  sulphur  springs 
at  Eastbrook.  Cap.  Clinton. 

—A  post-vill.  of  Franklin  co,  103  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville; 
pop.  776. 

— A  viil,  of  Sequatchie  co.,abt.  20m.N.  by  W.of  Chattanooga. 

Aii'<ler!*on,  in  Texas,  an  E.  county,  wa.shed  by  the 
rivers  Trinity  ami  Ncche.s.  Area.  900  «q.  in.  Soil  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Palestine.  Pop.  9,229. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Grimes  co.,  abt.  140  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  Austin  city;  pop.  495. 

Aii'<lei*Monbiirg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Perry  co. 

Aii'<lor54on  River,  in  Indiana,  a  post-oflico  of  Spen¬ 
cer  co. 

Aii'clerson's  CroeU,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Crawford 
co  ,  and  lulls  near  Tmy  into  the  Ohio. 

A  Ji'ilersiOii'H  4’rock,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  enters  the 
W.  branch  of  Su>quehanna  river,  in  Clearfield  co. 

Aii'ilerMOii's  Mills,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  post-oflice  of 
Butler  co. 

Aii'ilert^oii's  Store,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-oflice  of 
Ca-swell  CO. 

Aii'iler»on*s  Store,  in  O/u'o,  a  post-office  of  Morgan 
co. 

Aii'tlerson's  Store,  in  Tennessu.  a  post-village  of 
.MeNairy  co. 

An'clorNonville,  in  S.  Carolinaand  Indiana.  —  See 
Andkrson. 

Aii'iiersonville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO.,  60  III.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

—  a  post-village  of  Mailison  co.  —  8ee  Andrrsox. 

Aii'ilerMon  ville*  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 

CO.,  65  in.  S.S.W.  of  Macon.  This  place  was  a  notori¬ 
ous  Confederate  prison  during  the  rebellion;  many  I 
thonsandsof  Federal  jirisoners  were  incarcerated  hero  at 
om»  time,  amongst  whom  the  mortality  was  very  great.  | 

Aii'ilersoitville,  in  l*ennsyloania,  a  post-viiiage  of 
perry  co. 

Aii'lles.  [From  the  Peruvian  word  anfa.  copper  or  metal 
ill  general  —  Ilumbiddt.]  The  general  name  given  to  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  wlikh  runs  along  tlie  W.  side 
of  the  continent  of  S.  America.  The  A.  are  the  highest 
mountains  in  Amerii'a,  and  next  to  tlio  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tains  the  most  elevated  in  the  known  worl<I.  The  Cordil¬ 
leras.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  this  chain,  is  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  innermost  and  highest  ri<lge  of  the 
ma.ss.  In  considering  these  mountains  as  a  great  feature 
in  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth,  we  may  fix  their  S. 
extremity  in  tbe  rocky  islands  of  Diego  Ramirez,  off  Cajie 
Horn,  in  Lat.  56®  30' S.,  and  their  N.  termination  in  tlie 
69th  of  N.  Lat.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  wliere  the  real  chain  of  the  A.  com- 
nr  nces.  It  continues,  however,  when  once  formed, 
without  a  break,  to  tlio  mouth  of  the  river  Atrato,  or  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  wlii<  h  i>ours  its  waters  into  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea,  in  Lat.  8®  15'  N.,  a  distance,  rei  koning  the 
whole  line,  from  Piego  Ramirez,  of  64®  la'  of  Lat.  The 
.d.of  S.  America,  al tliough  in  our  maps  they  look  like  one 
long  single  ridge,  arc  by  no  means  so,  but  are  composed  of 
a  Hcries  of  chain.s  of  mountains,  more  or  less  jiarallel,  en¬ 
closing  vast  elevated  plains  or  table-lamls.  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  great  groups,  like  kn«»ts  or  artii  illations,  at  distant 
intervals,  'rio*  average  width  of  their  base  is  extremely 
narrow,  considiTing  their  great  length,  in  comparison 
with  that  (d  niost  other  extensivo  systeiiiH  of  mountains ; 
for,  except  where  the  gnnips  just  nn*ntione»l  occur,  the 
breadth  varies  only  from  60  to  70  m.  'I'he  greate.st  ex¬ 
tension,  from  ea.st  to  west,  is  between  the  parallels  of 
15®  and  18®  S.,  in  one  of  tlie  groups,  where  a  base  line 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  tlie  cliain  would  be  nearly 
400  ni.  in  length.  Toward  the  Straits  of  Lc  Main*,  the 
range  consists  of  rocky  bills,  rising  to  an  altitude  ol 
2,o00  or  3.000  feet.  Cape  Horn  itself  is  a  conspicuous 
rock  upward  of  3,000  It.  bigh.  Mount  Sarniiento  is 
the  highest  summit,  and  rises  to  6,900  feet  Rjjuve  tbe 
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pea.  In  the  W.  part  of  King  CTiarles’s  South  land,  the 
range  extends  over  the  whole  district  S.  ami  W.  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  Bay.  Further  W.  it  changes  its  direction,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  N.W'.  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Sansalid,  Lat.  f»2® 
S. ;  I^in.  73°  W'.,  from  which  point  lM*gins  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  chain  of  the  A.  It  comprehends  the 
A.  (see  Ratagonia);  the  Chilian  A.  (see  (  hilii;  the  Bo- 
livtan  A.  (see  Bolivia);  the  I'erutdan  A. (see  I’eru);  tbe 
A.  Ecuador  (see  Ecuador,  Republic  of);  and  tlie  of 
New  Granada  (see  Granada,  New).  Tbe  A.  seem  to  dis¬ 
appear  entirely  between  7°  and  b®  N.,  opposite  to  tlie 
harbor  of  Cui»iea on  tbe  Rai  ific  ;  for  no  mountain  range  is 
found  on  the  Istliiiius  of  Raiiama,  where  it  is  narrowest. 

—  The  famous  Chimborazo,  in  the  A.  of  Ecuador,  rising 
21,4'JO  feet  above  tbe  sea.  was,  until  lately,  considered 
to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  A. ;  but  it  is  iiow’  knov  n 
that  AconcJigua.  in  the  Bolivian  A.,  rises  considcinbly 
higher,  being  2^3,910  ft.  above  sea-level.  —  Geohgy.  It  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  A.  are  mostly  composed 
of  porphyry  ami  mica  slate.  Porphyry  is  by  far  the 
ino.st  widely  extendcil  of  the  iinstratifii'd  rocKs  of  the 
./I.,  and  occurs  through  tbe  whole  range  at  all  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  frequentlji  the  higliest  summits  are  composed 
of  it.  Next  to  porphyry  and  mica-slate,  trachyte  and 
ba.saU  are  nio.*it  frequently  met  with.  Volcanoes  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  certain  portions  of  tbe  i-ange;  but  that  j>art  of 
tlie  A.  in  which  volcanic  agency  is  most  active,  lies  be¬ 
tween  Uit.  3}^  S.,  and2®  N.  Tbe  number  of  siinniiits 
wliere  eruptions  are  r(*conled,  is  here  very  consideiable. 
Tlie  farthest  N.  is  that  of  iTirace,  in  tbe  neigbborliood  of 
Popayan,  where  the  A.  I)egiii  to  divide  into  three  ranges. 
Glaciers  are  <if  rare  occurrence,  which  is  partly  to  be  nt- 
trihuti'd  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  summits,  which 
generally  form  a  continuous  line,  without  having  other 
summits  on  their  sale;  and  partly  to  the  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  which  is  overywliere  lound  to  intervene  between 
two  summits.  Near  Lat.  12®  8..  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
is  at  aliout  18,360  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  —  Vigtia- 
tion.  In  tbe  lower  grounds,  between  tbe  tropics,  fi cm  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  ft.,  cas¬ 
sava,  cacao,  maize,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
coffee,  are  cultivated.  3  lie  low*  country  is  also  the  region 
of  oranges,  pine-npples,  and  the  most  delicious  fi  iiits.  Be¬ 
tween  the  altitude  of  6,090 aud  10,000ft.,  lies  tlie  climate 
best  suited  for  the  culture  of  all  kinds  id  European 
grain,  principally  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  W  ithin  the 
same  limits  is  to  be  found  the  oak,  which  from  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  9,200  ft.  never  descends,  near  the  equator,  be¬ 
low  that  of  5,500  ft.  Beyond  the  limit  of  9,000  ft ,  large 
trees  of  every  kind  begin  to  disaj  pear,  thougli  some 
dwarfish  pines  are  to  be  found  at  tbe  Indgbt  of  13,000  It. 
The  grasses  clothe  the  ground  at  an  elevation  of  from 
13,500  to  15,000  ft.,  and  from  this  to  the  regions  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  only  plants  visible  are  the  lichens  The 
most  celebrated  product  of  the  A.  is  the  Cinchma.oT 
Jesuit's  Bark,  the  better  kinds  of  wliich  are  collated 
between  Lat.  0®  N.  and  5®  S.,  wlieie  tbe  tree  grows 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  tlie 
sea.  —  AnrmaU.  The  most  remarkable  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mats  are  the  giianacos,  llamas,  and  vicunas;  of  birds, 
condors  and  vultures.  —  Minerals.  Many  of  the  rivers 
descending  from  the  .4.  contain  small  particles  of  gold 
in  their  sands.  Silver  occurs  in  many  jihues  of  the 
range  between  33®  and  the  equator;  but  it  is  more  com- 
moiiiy  found  at  an  elevation  where  vegetation  nearly 
ceases,  which  renders  the  wurking  of  the  mines  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  Quicksilver,  copper,  ores  of  lead,  tin  and  iron 
are  fuund  in  many  parts. 

Aii'dos*  in  New  '}  ork.  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co., 
70  ni.  8.W'.  of  Albany  ;  pojt.  *2,840. 

Aii'cle$<iite«  An'tlosiiiis  n.  {Min.)  A  triclinic  min¬ 
eral,  of  the  Felspar  group.  Spec.  gr.  2  786  to  2  651. 

All'<le9$vi  lie.,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  oM'erry  co. 

AiHli'  n.  {Bot.)  See  DALUKUOACE.tE. 

AlKliroii.  or  Handh  ox,  n.  [From  hand-iron  or  brand- 
iron.}  A  Jire-dog.  Formerly  used  lor  burning  wood  on 
an  ojieii  hearth;  tliey  coiisisied  of  a  horizontal  bar  raised 
on  sliort  supports,  with  an  upriglit  standard  at  one  end. 
A  pair  were  iisf'd,  one  standing  at  each  side  of  the  hearth, 
whilst  the  logs  of  wiiod  rested  across  the  horizontal  bars. 
The  .4.  is  of  general  use  in  Fiance,  where  it  is  culled 
chenrt. 

Aiidor'a,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  CO. 

Aii<lor'no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  6  m.  from 
Biella,  situate  in  one  of  the  mo>t  prosperous  districts  ()f 
Piedmont ;  pop.  upwards  of  4,000,  eiuployedin  llio  lead, 
Clipper,  and  iron  mines  of  the  neighboring  mountains. 

—  The  painter  Cagliari  wiis  horn  here. 

Andorra,  or  Andorre,  (Vai.  d’.)  [Ar.,  tliick  with 

trees.]  A  small  independent,  neutral  state;  whi<b,  un¬ 
der  the  suzerainty  of  France,  shelters  itself  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  heiween  the  Frem  h  di  ji.  of  the 
Ariego  and  the  Spanisli  Cerdagne.  It  lakes  its  name  of 
Val  iPAndorra.  (valley  of  Andorra,)  from  Aiid(*ria  its 
princii'al  city.  Ext.  30  m.  long,  and  m  arly  the  muie  m 
breadth.  Aren,  191  sq.  m.  Jfesc.  Amongst  the  wildest 
districts  of  the  Pyrenees,  having  little  arable  laml,  I  yt 
exhibiting  extensive  pastures,  with  pioywRiiiis  entirely 
surrounding  it.  Little  grain  is  groy>n,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  slie|, herds,  who  Live  an  aii.stere  life,  remote 
froni  the  luxuries  f»f  cities.  Man/.  'Ibese  are  few  atid 
of  the  most  primitive  description  Iroy  is  produced  in, 
tlio  mines,  ainl  soiye-  yiide  iuipleyients  and  tools  are 
made,  hut  niitbing  tlyit  deserves  the  name  of  nianufac- 
ture.s,  as  these  aft*  now  understi'oil  in  larger  and  more 
advanced  communities.  Gov.  Dnder  the  protection  of 
Frayce,  hut  the  administration  is  carrleil  on  by  tweniy- 
fitur  consuls  elerteil  by  the  whole  popiihition.  — Com¬ 
merce.  Exp.  Iron  to  Spain,  and  wool  and  t.kins  to 
Frauen  The  ueccssaries  of  life ;  and  an  active 
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contraband  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  republic  between 
Spain  and  France:  c>tj).  Andorra:  ;)"p.  lO.nnO.  —  In  79n. 
Charleinajrne  defeated  the  Moors  in  a  neltibboring  val¬ 
ley.  witli  tlie  assistance  of  the  AndorraiiK,  ami  from  tlial 
period  they  dat<*  the  independence  of  their  little  State 
As  a  recompense  for  their  services,  the  French  im)narch 
allowed  tliem  to  make  tlieir  own  laws,  a  privilege  which 
they  have  continued  ever  since  to  enjoy. 

An'ilorroHC^  n.  sing,  and  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native,  or  the 
natives  of  the  Val  d’Andorra. 

^-a.  Belonging  to  the  Val  d’Aiulorra,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Alltlouille\  n.  [Fr.]  {O/olcerg  )  A  dish  or  preparation 
from  tl»e  entrails  of  a  pig;  chitterlings. —  H'urcfMer. 

All^<lovor,  a  town  of  Bnglaml,  ia  Hampshire,  on  a 
rivulet  called  Ande,  12  m.  from  Winchester.  It  has  an 
ancient  Gothic  church,  is  well  paved,  liglrted  with  gas, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Many.  Principally 
silk,  and  It  has  a  trade  in  timbiT.  5,600. 

Ail'iiover,  in  Omnecticutt  a  post-township  of  Tolland 
CO..  18  m.  E.  of  Hartford. 

An'<lovcr,  in  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Ib'iiry  CO.,  2'»  m.  S.E.  of  Davenport. 

An'<lover,  in  Mainly  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co., 
al>out  iiO  m.  N.W.  of  Paris. 

An'clover,  in  MasmehusetfSy  a  po«^t-villngo  and  town¬ 
ship  of  >j8'jex  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  21  m.  N.of 
Boston.  Incorporated  in  1816.  There  are  the  JVtillip.^ 
Acaiiemg,  instituted  in  1778;  the  ytndmrr  The^thnyical 
S^’nLinaryy  founded  in  1807,  iimler  the  direction  of  the 
Congn*g  ilioualists :  and  tlie  Abbott  F^'twalt  AcmUnufy 
founded  in  1829.  J/a/^/.Flauiiel.s,  linen,  and  shoe-thread. 
Pop.  4,873. 

An'dover,  in  Mlchigariy  a  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  about 
140  m.  W.  of  Detroit 

All 'clover,  in  New  Hampf^hirc,  a  post-township  of  Mer- 
riiuac  co.  There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1848. 
P>p  1,206. 

Ail'clovcr,  in  New  Jrrsftjy  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
ahoiit  5>  m.  N.  of  Tn  ntcn. 

An'clovcr,  iniVw  I'or/.,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  .\llo.;hany  co.,  on  a  tribulary  of  tiio  Genesee  l  ivi  r, 
25S  m.  from  New  York  city.  P  p.  of  village,  about  COO; 
of  townsliip,  1,873, 

4n'clover,  in  Goo,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ash¬ 
tabula  CO.,  2U5  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  p  p.  of  township 
921. 

Ail’clovcr,  in  I>nnow^  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co., 
68  m.  S.  hy  W.  <»f  Montprlier ;  po/>  688. 

Aii'clracio,  or  Andeacv,  a  town  of  Si)ain,  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Majorca;  p'p.  4,6  0. 

All'clrul,  Gviuukl.  an  eminent  French  idtysician,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
B.  in  Paris,  1797.  In  1828  In-  was  appoiiiteil  Prole.-'sor 
of  Hygiene:  and  in  1839  ho  was  >ilmu.st  unanimously 
elected  by  his  colleagues  to  suecee«l  Broussais  in  the 
chair  (d*  pailiology  and  general  tln  rapeulics,  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  school.  His  principal  works  are  the  Clinviue 
M  oirale,  and  l*recis  d  Anaioiwt  Patlf  logiqut.  D.  18CS. 

Aiitlraiiai^oiiiy,  ».  [Gr.  (m  r,  a  man.  Icmnn,  to  cut.] 
fA  '(It.)  The  dissection  »if  the  human  body, 

Anclran'sy.  JuLiua,  Con.NT,  a  Hungarian  statesman,  b. 
182;i.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  184H;  waa 
condemned  to  ileath  ;  escaped  into  exile.  In  1K67  he 
was  made  pninier  of  Hungary,  anil  in  1871  succeeded  Von 
Beiisr  as  prime  minister  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Aliclrc',  j  HX,  an  inljiitant-gcncral  in  the  British  army 
during  the  American  war.  Kmployed  to  negotiate  the 
trea.v»n  >'f  General  Ariiol«l.  h*^  was  seized  in  disguise, 
condemned  to  death  as  a  spy,  and  hanged  Oct.  2,  1780. 
His  youth,  his  ucC'Unpli.shineut.s,  and  liis  character, 
eroded  a  great  (lo.il  of  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  has  heeu  erected  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Aiiclrc*  St.,  Jacques  d^AlbnUy  marquis  of  Fronsac,  gen¬ 
erally  know’ll  us  Marshal  of  S .  Anavty  a  French  mdile- 
man,  who  in  1547  was  made  gentloman  of  the  bedcham 
i>er  Iiy  Henry  II.  In  1550  bo  was  deputed  to  bear  the 
collar  4»f  his  order  to  Henry  VLII.  ol  England,  by  whom 
he  WiW  Invested  wiili  that  of  the  Garter.  On  hi.s  ri  tnrn 
ho  WiiS  ap])ointcd  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  C'iiam- 
pagne,  where  lie  greatly  distinguished  liimsell;  but  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  whs  taken  prisom-r.  On  tiie 
deatli  of  Ibuiry  H.  he  w'as  chosen  one  ol  the  regency. 
Killed  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1502. — 'I'lie  Huguenots 
called  St.  Andre  ‘‘The  haninehusier  of  the  West.” 

Aii'ilroa  <iol  ^ai*lo.  See  Sart  ». 

Aii'iirea.  St.,  a  capo  on  the  N.  promontory  of  tin* 
islaml  of  Cyprus. 

Aii'ilroas.  JAMKS,a  reformer  of  Wirtemherg,  ami  chan¬ 
cellor  ot  the  University  of  Tubingen;  ii  15-8;  i>.  15'jn. 

Anil  rests,  John,  a  fomm.s  cammist  of  Kloreneo.  Ilis 
austerity  w;w  such  that  he  was  paiil  t«>havo  lain  upon 
the  hare  ground  for  tw’enty  years,  with  noCliing  to  c<»\er 
him  huta  hear-skiii.  lie  laid  a  daughter  ofgre.tt  heauly 
and  learning,  who  wa.s  accnst  >me«l  to  lecture  to  his  stu¬ 
dents  during  his  ahs -nee.  comu-aled  heliind  a  curtain, 
th  it  tlie  attention  of  the  auditor.s  might  not  betaken 
off  by  her  he. inly.  Her  name  wa.s  Novi  lla,  and  in  her 
honor  In*  calleil  on  •  of  his  commeiitarjos  The  Novella:. 
D.  of  tho  plague,  1318. 

Alidrc'asbor^,  a  towm  of  Hanover,  in  the  Ilartz,  10 
m.  from  Claustiial.  It  is  8ifuate<l  in  a  district  which  has 
niine.s  of  inm,  col»aIt,  cojiper,  and  silver.  J*op.  4, .31)0. 

And  ro'na,H-  {Zool.)  A  gen  of  the  fnm.  Am/;mn/o’,q.  v. 

AikI  re'iinia*,  ?».  pi.  \Z-bl.)  A  family  of  hymenopter- 
ous  insects,  allied  to  lh»*  bees,  Apido'.  from  which  tln-y 
may  he  known  i»y  their  not  having  an  eb-ngatial  prohns- 
cisi  They  do  not  live  in  society  like  the  liivcj-becs.  luit 
are  solitary^  and  consist  only  of  males  and  females.  'I’liey 
form  th<‘ir  nest  in  the  ground. 

Aja<irros'i»l,  A;v'roj^.iJ  Franvois,  Count  ;  a  French  gen¬ 


eral,  who  served  under  Napoleon,  both  in  Italy  and  Egypt. 
He  was  afterward  ambassador  to  London,  Vienna,  and 
Constantinople,  and  author  of  several  military  memoirs. 
B.  1761 ;  r>.  1828. 

Aii'drew,  the  apostle,  B.  at  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee, 
brollierof  J8t.  Peter,  and  the  first  disciple  wliom  Christ 
chose.  Both  brothers  were  fl.^ln■rmeu,  hut  left  their 
hu.-'ines.s,  and  followed  the  Redeemer.  The  fate  of  A., 
after  Christ's  death,  U  uncertain;  tlie  eoiumuii  opinion 
is  that  he  was  crucified.  The  Russians  revere  liim  as 
the  apostle  who  hrouglit  the  gospel  to  them  ;  the  Scots, 
as  the  patron  saint  of  their  country.  In  the  early  ages 
of  tho  clairch,  a  pretendccl  Gospel  of  his  was  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Acta  also,  which  bear  his  name,  are  nut  gen¬ 
uine. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross.  A  cross  formed  obliquely,  thus,  X ; 
BO  called,  because,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Andrew 
was  executed  on  a  cro.ss  erected  of  this  particular  shape. 
B.  at  Patras, in  Achaia,  Nov.  30,  A.D.  83. 

Onl^rs  of  St.  Andrew. — I.  A  Russian  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  the  highest  in  rank  of  that  empire,  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1698.  The  members  are  exclusively 
chosen  from  tho  imperia!  family,  princes,  commanders- 
in-chief,  and  others  of  the  ni»»st  elevated  position.  Its 
badge  has  on  its  obvcr^e  side  a  cross  of  blue  enamel, 
bearing  a  figure  of  St.  A.  surmounted  by  a  crown,  ami 
in  tlio  lour  corners  of  tho  cross  tho  letters  S.  A.  P.  R. 
{Sanctus  Andreas  /‘atrnnns  Pussier,)  while  on  the  reverse 
side  is  an  eagle  with  spreading  wings,  with  a  Russian 
legend  signifying  “/’b/*  rrligion  and  loyalty f  and  also 
the  name  of  the  Saint.  'J’he  collar  of  the  order  is  formed 
of  St.  Andrew's  crosses  alternate  betw'cen  imperial 
crowns — II.  A  Scottish  order  of  knighthooii,  more  Corn- , 
nioiily  know’n  as  The  Ord>  r  of  the  Thistle.  It  derives  its 
latter  title  from  the  tliistle,  which  is  the  herablic  I'adge 
of  Scotland,  ami  its  former  from  the  patron-saint  of  that 
country,  St.  .\mln*w.  Tradition  states  that  a  cross  of 
St.  Aiidn*w  app<*ared  in  tho  Imavi-ns  to  .Achaius,  king  of 
Scots,  and  Ilungus,  king  of  the  Piets,  as  an  augury  of  a 
victorj'  over  the  English  king  Athidstane,  wdiich  they 
gjiined  on  the.  following  day  ;  a  vow  was  tlierenpon  nr  de 
to  emblazon  it  on  their  lieraldic  insignia;  but  the  authen¬ 
tic  formation  of  tin*  order  only  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Jame.s  V.  Having  fallen  into  desuetude,  it  was  revived 
by  James  II.  of  England  in  168",  and  I'eeslablislu'd  in 
the  reiiiii  of  Anne,  Dec.  31,  1703.  The  star  of  this  onler 
i.s  worn  on  the  leit  side,  and  presents  a  St.A.'s  cross  em¬ 
broidered  in  silver,  with  rays  issuing  from  between  the 
])ointH  of  the  cro-vs.  In  the  centre  i.s  a  thistle  of  green 
and  gold  njuin  a  green  field,  surroumbMl  by  a  circle  of 
green,  bearing  the  niottoin  golden  lett4*rs,  *•  mr 

inipune  laces'it.^'  The  badge  or  jewel  tlepends  Irom  tlie 
collar,  or  is  worn  on  a  dark  green  rildion  over  tlie  lelt 
shoulder  and  tied  under  the  ai*m.  This  badge  is  a  figure 


Fig.  123.  —  PT.^R  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  TniS'TLE. 
of  St.  A.,  enamelled  a  nil  cli.'ised  in  green  and  gold.  Thistles 
compose  the  collar,  intermixed  with  sprigs  of  rue.  In 
1827,  a  sbitiite  cBlablished  the  order  as  niie  consisting  of 
the  sovereign  and  sixteen  knights.  The.ie  knights,  fur 
the  most  part  nobles  of  high  r.iiik,  bear  the  letters  K.l . 
alter  tlieir  name. 

An  drew  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  wjus  the  eldest  son  of 
Eadislans  the  Bald.  On  Hic  aceession  of  I’eter,  in  1041, 
be  and  his  brother  Bala  were  obliged  to  quit  Hungary; 
hut  on  promising  to  abolish  Christianity  and  to  re»tore 
paganism,  they  were  recalled.  When  Amirew,  however, 
obf-ini'd  the  throne,  he  britke  his  engagement,  and  com- 
ju  Bed  Iii.s  sulijects  to  turn  Chrhtiaiis.  He  was  defeatial 
and  slain  b}’  Ids  lirotherin  lO-'i'.b — There  were  other  kings 
of  llnngaiyof  this  name,  but  there  is  nothing  impor¬ 
tant  t<»  record  of  them. 

An  drew,  of  Cyi  ene,  an  impostor  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  ha<l  tlie  art  to  deceive  his  fellow-countrMiien, 
the  Jew'.s,  into  a  hi'licf  lliat  he  wms  ordained  to  he  tlieir 
liberator.  They  accordinglv  revolted,  and  horrihle  cruel¬ 
ties  were  committed  ou  both  sides  before  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  ob<'(lience. 

An'drow',oF  Pisa,  a  ecnlptor  and  architect :  b.  1270.  Tie 
built  several  grand  structures  at  Florence  and  Venice, 
and  also  obtained  groat  reputation  as  a  painter,  poet, 
ami  muKician.  D.  1345. 

Vn'drew*  in  Tomo,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  12  111.  S.W.  of  Bellevue;  pojKSi'I, 

An'drew,  in  Missnni-i,  a  N  W  county,  bordering  on  the 
Mi.ssonri  river;  nrer/.  425  sq.  m.  Tho  soil  i.s  fertile  and 
well  watered  by  tin*  Platte  lUver.  /'ro//,  Wlicat.  corn, 
oats,  wool,  and  inoIaHscs.  Savannah.  J‘'p  In  1870. 
15. ’37. 

An  <li’OW  <'liapol,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.O.  of  M.idisonco 

Amlrew' *FoliiiHOii.  in  Minnesota.  See  Andy  Johnson, 

An'drew.  St.,  in  /'.rifish  Ameriva,  a  seaport  h»wn  of 
Prince  Edward  I>laml.  King’s  co.,on  Cardigan  Bay;  Lat. 
46'^lu'N.;  Lon.  62^  25'  W. 


An'drew.  John  Albion,  b.  in  Maine,  1818.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  BoM  doin  College  in  1837, ami  shortly  afterward 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Boston.  In  1840,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  jiractiseil  in  that  city  lor 
twenty  years  In  1858,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Stale 
Legislature,  and  formed  one  of  the  C  hleago  Convention 
of  I860.  As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mii.s.*»achu8ett8,  he 
was  the  2l8t  occupant  of  the  gubernatorial  chair,  since 
the  convention  of  1780.  D.  Ort.,  1867,  leaving  bebind 
him  a  reputation  lor  political  sagacity  not  often  excelled. 

Ali'drows,  Lanceiot,  an  eminent  Englisli  divine,  b.  in 
L«)ndon,  1565;  bishop  of  W inchester  in  the  reigns  ot  James 
1.  and  Charles  1.  i>.  l62o.  it  1 ,  cf  Ibis  bi^lm])  tbat  the 
Jollowing  anecdote  is  told.  'Waller  the  jioet  was  one  day 
at  court,  while  King  JamcB  wa.s  at  dinner,  who  was  at- 
tende  d  by  the  bishop  of  M  inchester,  and  N«‘ale,  bishop 
of  Burhuui.  Ilis  Majesty  said  to  the  jirclatcs,  ‘'My 
lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects’ money  when  I  want  it, 
without  all  this  formality  in  parliament?”  Bislioji  Neale 
quickly  replied,  “God  loibi«l.  sir,  that  yon  siiouldn’t; 
you  are  the  breath  of  onr  nostiils.”  On  which,  the  king 
said  to  the  hiehop  of  Winchester,  “Well,  niy  loid.  and 
what  say  you?”  “  Sir,”  rejillcd  Bishop  Andrews,  “I  have 
no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases.’'  The  king  an¬ 
swer*  d,  “No  put-ofi»,  my  lord;  answer  me  presently.” 
“  Then,  sir,”  said  be,  “  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 
brother  Neale’s  money,  for  he  offers  it.” 

An'clrows,  in  a  j  ost-village  of  Morrow  co.,  in 

Congre.'-s  township,  about  46  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Coiunihiis. 

Aii'clrowt4.  in  Viryifiia.a.  post-i'fliceof  Fpottsylvaiiia  co. 

Aii'clrow*s  Mill,  in  Jl/hioiSyO.  village  of  Stephenson 
CO.,  in  Ia»ran  townsliip,  about  16  m.  W*.  by  S.  of  I  reepoi  t, 

Ali'<lrow'*s.  St.,  a  jiari.-h  and  seaport  city  of  Scot¬ 
land,  CO.  ol  Fife. 39  in.  N.N.Fbuf  E*liubnrgh,Tlie  harbor 
is  safe  and  comnualions,  though  the  entrance  is  narrow. 
Lat.  66°  19'  3^"  N. ;  Lon.  1°  ;  U'  W*. —  A  university,  the 
oMe.st  in  Scotland,  was  founded  here  in  1410.  Though 
decayed,  A.  jiossesses  sonu*  n mains  of  its  ancient  con¬ 
sequence.  Its  magnificent  catliedral,  coiiiinenced  in 
1162,  ami  consecrated  in  1318,  wi  s,  in  1569,  d(  niolishcd 
in  one  day  by  a  mob  excite«l  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox. 
J^q>.  about  7.t*00. 

Aii'Urow'H.  St.,  in  the  Fviteil  Staffs.  See  St.  Andrews. 

Aii'<lrow*s,  St.,  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

An'drou's,  St.,  4'ltaniiel  and  Sound,  near  the 
strait  of  Conception.  W.  of  Patagonia. 

Aii'<lrt»w*s,  St..  Islaiid.s  of,  in  tho  I’acific  ocean, 
!»ct\v»‘cn  Piijiuu  ami  the  Pellew  Islands:  Lat.  5°  32'  N.; 
I.on.  128°  AV. 

Ait'flrousville,  or  Andrusville,  in  New  Torly  a 
post-*>fiice  of  Franklin  co. 

.kii'dria.  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Bari,  9  m.  S.  ofBar- 
I'-tta.  It  has  a  large  ai.moml  trade,  iop.  CU,^92. 

Aii'<lriciix,  I’R\N^  IS  Guillaume  Jean  Stanislas,  b. 
at  Strasbnrg,  1759;  was  a  jTolosor  of  hclles-leitres  in 
Pari.-i,  who  di.>tinguislicd  himself  by  the  independence 
of  his  views  during  the  re\«ilution.  IIo  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  iii  the  college  of  France,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  as  a  lecturer.  He  wnde  fifteen  plays  and 
several  professional  works.  D.  at  Paris,  1833. 

.\ii<lriii'o|>lo.  See  Adkiaxople. 

.Aii'droolus,  or  Andkodus,  a  Dacian  slave,  who.  being 
exptiseil  to  a  lion  in  the  circus,  the  animal  forbore  to 
hurt  him,  because  he  had  formerly  taken  a  thorn  out  of 
bis  fool;  be  was,  in  eonseqm*nce,  lib*  rated,  and  led  the 
lion  al  out  the  streets  of  R*une.  —  AiiL  Grl.  1.  x\  c.H. 

Aiidrof;:'.Viial,  a.  [See  Androgynous.]  Having  two 
sexes ;  InTinapliroditical. 

.4iidro;;'ynully,  adv.  In  the  form  of  hermaphrodites ; 
with  two  sexes 

Androg  yne,  n.  [See  .Androgynous.]  An  hermaph¬ 
rodite. 

Aiidro^'ynous,  a.  [Gr.  andregynnsy  hermnplirodite; 
from  a//cr, a  man,  and  p.une,  a  woman.]  {B"t.  and  Z(>uf.) 
A  tiTiii  sometimes  enqiloyeil  in  bot.  to  designate  an 
inflorescence  w  lii*  h  consists  of  distinct  male  and  female 
flowers;  ami  nn*re  fn  qneiitly  in  zoology  in  reference  to 
Hiiimals  uliii  h  possess  a  distinct  male  and  female  gener¬ 
ative  system  in  the  same  indiMdual.  This  is  the  ease 
with  very  many  4*f  the  lower  kinds  of  aidmals.  hut  is 
not  inconsihtent  with  a  necessity  f*>rthe  co-operation  of 
two  inilivbluals  in  the  propagation  of  the  species.— 
f'liamb.  E"cy. 

Andi*o'id<^M,  h.;  ph  A^DRnID.f;.  [Gr.  oner,  a  man,  and 
e.itlos,  form.]  An  automafon  in  the  figure  of  a  man, 
wliich,  hy  means  of  certain  springs  and  oilier  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances,  is  enabled  to  walk,  and  perform  other 
a<-tioiis  of  a  man. 

Aiidrom'aolio,  daughter  of  ..Etion,  king  of  Thebes  in 
Cilii  ia,  anti  wife  of  Ih-chir.  After  tbe  conquest  of  Troy 
she  became  the  prize  of  P>rrlni8,  son  ot  Acbilles,  who 
carried  in-r  to  Fpinis.  and  hail  3  sons  by  her,  but  after¬ 
ward  left  her  to  Helenns,  brother  of  Hector,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son.  Euripides  has  made  her  the  chief  chai> 
acter  of  a  tragedy. 

Androm'noSins,  physician  to  the  emperor  N«  ro,  and 
tlie  inventor  of  a  celebrated  compound  medicine,  called 
described  in  Galen’s  AVorks.  Lived  in  thelst 
century,  a.  d. 

Aiidrom'eda,  (^fl|fh.)  daughter  of  the  Etliiopian  king 
Ccpliens,  ami  of  Cassiojteia.  Tbe  mother  rnd  ilnughter 
W’ero  very  beautiful,  Tbe  former  having  boasted  that 
her  daughter  surpassed  the  Nereides  (if  not  Juno 
ln'rself)  in  beauty,  tlie  offended  godile.sses  calhKl  on 
their  fathf‘r  to  revenge  the  insult.  lie  nc*t  only  inun¬ 
dated  tin*  b'critory  ofCeplieiis.  but  also  sent  a  liorrid  sea- 
nn'iister,  which  threatene*!  unive' sal  destruction.  The 
oracle  di*elared  that  the  wrath  of  Neptune  couM  not  be 
appeased  unless  Cepbeus  delivered  Ins  daughter  t<»  the 
monster.  In  this  extremity,  Perseus  Is-held  her,  when, 
with  tho  head  of  the  Gorgon  in  his  hand,  and  mounted 
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on  Ppfpv^ns,  ho  was  roturning  from  his  victory  over !  An'ily,  in  P^^a^’orc,  a  post-ofRco  of  Snssox  co. 
Medusiu  Touched  by  coininission  and  lovi*,  tho  hero  ;  Aii'<ly,  itj  \V.  I7r</rn'h,  a  post-oHice  of  MoiiongaH.a  co. 


promised  to  kill  tlio  monster  uii  coiiditifui  that  tho  vir¬ 
gin  should  bo  driven  him  in  marriage.  Tti«  lalhcr  prom¬ 
ised  it,  and  kept  his  wor<b  In  mcm<*ry  of  the  exploits 
of  Perseus  (7.  IV ),  .4.,  by  tho  favor  of  i’ullae,  was  placed 
among  the  stars. 

(.dsfren,)  A  small  northern  constellation  reprosentcfi 
by  the  fignreof  u  woniamdiatned;  bonuilcMi  N.  by  Cassio¬ 
peia,  U.  Iiy  Perseus  and  the  head  of  MeUusii,  and  S.  by 
tho  Triangles  and  tho  Northern  Pish.  It  is  sitirited 
between  'IP  and  30®  of  N.  declination.  Its  mean  right 
ascension  is  nearly  15°,  or  one  hour  E.  of  the  e<juitioc- 
tial  colure.  It  comes  to  tl»e  zenith  on  tho  lOth  of  Nov. 
at  10  o’clock.  It  consists  of  GO  visible  stars.  The  stars 
directly  in  the  zenith  are  too  small  to  be  seen  in  the 
presence  of  the  moon,  but  the  bright  star  Ahnnak,  of 
the  2d  magnitude,  in  the  left  foot,  may  bo  seen  13°  due 
K.,  and  .V  racA,  of  the  Wiino  luagnitudi*.  in  the  gir-llo  7° 
S.  of  tho  zenith.  Tho  3  stars  tunning  the  girdle  are  of 
tho  2d.  3d,  and  4th  magnitude,  situated  in  a  row,  and 
are  caUetl  Mcrach,  ..Wm,  and  AV.  If  a  straight  lino,  con¬ 
necting  Alm.iak  with  Menich,  bo  produced  south-west¬ 
erly  S°  furlher,  it  will  reach  to  DeUa,  a  star  of  the  od 
magnitude  in  ihn  left  breast. —  M>Utison. 

(BoL)  A  gen.  of  plants,  onl.  A7acac«e  ;  distinguished 
by  having  a  minute,  5-parled,  pensistent  caly.x;  an 
ovoid-cylitnlric  corolla;  ami  a  6-valved,  naked  capsule, 
which  splits  up  thnnigh  the  back  of  the  cells.  The  A. 

Wild  ilost*mary,  i-sa  b  ‘antirhl  evergreen  shrub. 
^  ft.  hij.h,  growing  by  the  side  (d  ponds  ami  in  swamps 
111  the  Northern  Stat<*3.  It  gives  in  June  rose-colored 
fltiwcrs  in  pendulous  cbisters.  It  has  acrid,  narcotic 
properties,  ami  sheep  are  sometimes  killed  by  eating  it. 
(k'tul.)  A  species  of  initterlly, 

An'<lro)i«  n.  [(Jr.  fnmi  ancr,  a  man.]  A  name 

formerly  applied  to  the  spaco  in  a  church  by  which  the 
men  were  K<‘parate<l  fiom  the  women. 

Aiiciron'icas,  of  Cyresthes;  a  Greek  arcldtert,  cele¬ 
brated  f»)r  having  constructed,  at  Athens,  the  tower  of 
the  wind-<,  an  octagonal  building,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  figure  representing  one  of  the  winds.  On  the  top 
of  tho  tower  w.is  a  small  pyramid  of  marble  Mipporting 
a  brazen  Triton,  which  turned  on  a  pivot,  ami  pointed 
with  its  rod  to  the  side  of  the  tower  on  which  w;w  rep- 
resenteil  tlie  wind  that  was  then  Mowing.  As  each  of 
the  sides  had  a  sort  of  dial,  it  is  conjectured  that  it  for¬ 
merly  contained  a  clepsydra  or  water-ebu  k. 
Aiidroii'icus,  of  Khodes;  a  follower  of  Ari.‘<totle,  who 
lived  B.  c.  03,  and  wrote  commentanes  on  that  author, 
lie  also  restored  and  published  the  works  of  that  i)hi“ 
losopher,  which  Sylla  liad  brought  from  Greece. 
Anilron'ion^,  Comnenus,  a  Greek  emperor,  grandson 
of  .Alexis  Comnenns.  b.  1115;  put  to  deatli  by  his  own 
Hubjf^t'ts,  1185.  There  are  two  otlier  emperors  of  the 
same  name,  whose  lives  present  nothing  remarkable. 
Androil'lCtlH,  Livius,  the  oldest  dramatic  author  ; 
the  Latin  language.  Ills  first  piece  was  performed 
aht.  240  years  u.  c.  Ilis  works  are  lost. 
Aiidropot'alous,  a.  [Gr.  anet\  a  man,  and  pefalon,  a 
petal.]  {IS  >t.)  A.  nameapplied  to  tlio  double  fiuwcrs  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  as 
in  the  garden  rauunculu.s. 

Andro3>2i'a;i-i,  n.  ji/.  Anthropophagi,  (r.) 
Antlro'pa^oai,  n.  {B'Q  A  geu.  of  plants,  tribe  Andrrt- 
p'tgont'XE.  Tho  shaloo,  A.  saccharatus,  is  grown  in  India 
for  its  grain.  The  lemon-grass,  A.  citralinn^  is  used 
the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea. 
Aiidropo^go'iiese,  n.pl.  {Hot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord. 
Graminaciia. 

An'droH^  or  An'dro,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archi 
pelago,  S.  of  Eul'Oea  and  N.  of  Kino.  It  is  2')  m.  long 
and  6  broad.  Wine  is  its  principal  prmluct.  Pop.  aht. 
14,000. — It.s  cup.,  Andro  or  Cu.-iti’tf,  is  situated  ou  the  E. 
coast  of  tlie  island ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Andros,  E  jmuvd,  a  governor  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  of  New  England.  On  .A})ril  18, 
IGVJ,  the  peojjle  of  B o.ston.  rons  Mi  into  rev»)jt  by  his 
capriciou-s  ami  arbitrary  conduct,  took  up  arms  against 
him,  seized  both  lhe.c*mueil  and  governor,  ami  had  them 
confined.  In  the  FLd)ru.iry  following  he  was  sent  to 
KiiglanJ  for  trial,  but  the  case  iiivolvo<l  the  government 
in  such  a  diletum  i,  that  they  di.smissed  it  witlioul.  coin 
ing  to  a  final  decision.  In  1002  ho  was  made  governor 
of  Virginia,  where  he  comlucted  himself  with  imu  e  dis¬ 
cretion.  I),  in  London  1714.  Fort  Androscoggin  was 
named  after  him. 

Androftco^'^^'in,  or  AineriHCOs:'g:in,  the  name 
given  to  the  .M  trg.illaway  river,  after  its  jum  tion  with 
theoutlet  of  Urnbagog  Lake,  in  Coos  co..  New  Ilampshiro. 
It  enters  into  Maine,  and  after  a  course  of  aht.  140  m.. 
it  falls  into  the  Kennebec  river,  about  20  m.  from  its 
mouth. 

Aiidros(*0;;^'$^lii«  in  a  county  bounded  N.  bv 

Franklin  and  6.  by  Cumberland  counties.  It  wius  or- 
ganizeilin  1834.  Ar^^u.aht.  500 sq  m.  A.  is  washed  by 
Androscoggin  and  Little  Androscoggin  rivers;  its  soil  is 
fertile.  Cap.  .Auluim.  I*>>p.  35,866. 

Aii'dros  iHltiiids,  or  Isi.es  del  INpiritd  S\nto,  a 
group  of  i.sland.s  among  the  Bahamas,  extending  abt. 
12t)  m  from  N.  to  S. ;  Lat.  24°  to  25°  20'  N. ;  Lou.  77°  to 
78°  W. 

Aii'<lro«9pliin!C,  n  (.^nilp.)  A  lion  with  ahnman  head. 
Aii'drouM,  a.  Denoting  the  male  sex. 

A  n  il  ni^vi  llo«  in  A'ctc  Vorlc.  See  Andrewsville. 
Aiiilnjnr,  (an-iloo'kdr.)  flhobahly  the  anc.  Forum  Ju- 
Ktnti.l  A  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  Sierra  .Morena.  20  m.  N.N.W, 
of  Jaen;  Lat. 38°  I' 32"  N..  Lon.  3°59'33"  W.  /bp.  10, 0(H). 
Aii'<liiz(^«  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Card,  on  the 
Gardon,  26  in.  N. \V.  of  Nimas  ;  pup.  0,676. 


All'dy  Ji»ilii.soil,  in  Minnexfiia,  a  W.  county,  border¬ 
ing  on  Dakota;  area  abt.  900  h<j.  m.  It  is  .vitshed  by 
(he  Red  river  of  the  North,  and  by  tlie  Sioux  Wood 
river.  Surface  level,  nio.'ttly  prairie. 

An'ecdotal„  a.  Belonging  to,  or  containing  anecdotes; 
as,  an  anecdotal  conversation. 

All'oodote,  n.  [Gr.  anerdohm^  something  inedited  or 
uniiublisiied.J  In  its  original  sense,  soine  particular 
relative  to  a  subject  to  which  imldicity  had  m»t  been 
given  in  previous  works  on  tlmt  subject.  —  In  its  actual 
sense,  the  narrative  of  a  particular  action  or  saying  of 
an  individu.il. 

Aiioedot'io,  Anoodot'ioal,  <7.  Relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  anecdotes;  as,  iinccd"tic<d  traditions. 

Anecilot'jst,  n.  One  who  deals  in,  or  relates  anec¬ 
dotes. 

Aiiogra'lla)  tlie  most  northerly  of  tlm  Lesser  Antilles, 
htdonging  to  Englaml;  Lat.  about  19°  N. ;  Lon.  between 
C4°  and  (i5°  W.;  ami,  13  B<p  m.  A.  Is  of  coral  forma 
tion,  and  a  reef,  running  10  m.  to  the  S.K.,  i.s  marked  on 
m  ips  as  the  scene  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  Pp. 
about  300. 

Aii'olacc,  n.  A  dagger  or  knife  that  it  was  tho  general 
use  to  wear  at  the  girdle,  in  the  middle  ages. 

AlieIo<»'t  rie,  a.  and  n.  [From  Gr.  an,  priv.,  and  electric.] 
That  is  not  electric. 

.Viioloc't  rocio,  n.  (P/iy.^)  A  name  given  by  Faraday  to 
the  positive  pule  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Aiiol'iides.  See  An.nellides. 

Aiiom'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellowish-white  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  infusion  of  the  aneinotie  neinorosa  hy 
exposure  to  light. 

Anomo^'raptiy,  n.  [Gr.  anenios!,  wind,  and  ffraphe^ 
ilescription.J  (iViy/.s-.)  The  description  of  the  winds. 

Alicanol'o^^y,  n.  [Gr.  a«f'/ne5,wiml,and  I  ffns,  discourse.] 
{P/iys  )  Tin*  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on  the  winds. 

Auoinoin'ctor,  n.  [Gr.  aneiuoa^  wiml,  ami  metrov. 
mea.sure.]  {Phys.)  An  instrument  used  for  measuring 
tho  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  Various  instrument  ^ 
have  been  invented  ior  this  purpose,  the  fir.st  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Wolfius,  wl)o_  described  it  in  170J. 
Considerable  improvements  have' been  since  made  upon 
the  construction  of  anemome¬ 
ters;  nevertheless,  that  invent¬ 
ed  by  Lind  in  1775  (Fig.  124) 
is  still  considered  to  be  one  of 
tho  most  convenient  and  accu¬ 
rate.  It  consists  of  two  upright 
glass  tubes,  A  B  ami  C  D,  about 


9  inches  high,  and 


of  an 
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inch  wide,  connected  below  by 
a  much  narrower  tube,  E,  va¬ 
rying  from  TO  to  jj;  of  an 
inch  in  width.  The  tube  A  B 
is  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
receive  tho  wiml  Mowing  into 
it  horizontally.  A  scale,  grad- 
uateil  in  imdies  and  parts  of 
an  inch,  is  placed  between  tho 
tubes,  ami  tlie  whole  iiistru- 
nient  is  made  to  turn  round 
the  steel  spindle,  0,  whii  li  can 
be  screwed  into  a  block  of 
wood  by  a  screw  at  the  bottom. 

When  the  instrument  is  ii.sed, 
water  is  poured  into  the  tubes 
until  the  level  in  both  stands 
at  the  middle  of  the  scale. 

When  no  disturbing  force  acts 
upon  either  column  of  li<iuid,  the  level  of  both  is  accu¬ 
rately  the  same;  hut  when  the  mouth  of  the  tube  A  B 
is  turned  toward  tlie  wind,  the  column  in  A  B  is  presseil 
downward,  and  tliat  in  C  I)  rises  proporlionahly,  and 
the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the  two  columns 
gives  the  column  of  water  which  the  force  of  tiie  wiml 
sustains.  Now,  as  we  know  tliat  the  pres-siire  of  tin- 
atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface  supports  a  column  of 
water  al'out  33  feet  high,  or  prk*sse8  wlili  a  force  of  about 
2,  '60  Ihs.  on  the  square  foot,  this  instrument  gives  us 
immediately  tlie  data  from  which  we  can  calculate  the 
pres.sure  or  force  of  I  he  wind.  Thus,  suppo.sing  the 
wiml  to  Mow  with  a  force  sufticient  to  raise  the  one 
column  one  inch  above  the  other,  we  have  ^  of  ^  of 
2O0O,  or  about  5j^  lbs.  of  pressure  ou  the  square  foot  as 
the  force  of  the  wind. 

Anoinofn'otry,  n.  Tlie  measurement  of  tho  force  and 
velocity  of  tlie  wind.  —  See  Anemometer. 

Aiioin'one  (Soai.  See  A(Tini.f.. 

Aiiomo'iloSP,  n.  pi.  (B  >(.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord. 
Jtannncnl  icejr.  Duo.:  calix  usually  colored,  in  restiva- 
tion  imbricated.  Aclomia  one-seeded,  tailed.  Seed  in¬ 
verted.  Vrincipal  genus,  Anemone,  7.  v. 

Anoiiioii'ie  .Icitl,  «.  (C’lem.)  A  brown  little  mass, 
solnlilo  in  water,  obtained  by  boiling  auemunino  with 
barytes  water.  Form.  n40;jllO. 

Anom’oiliiio,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  sub 
stance,  heavier  than  water,  without  smell,  at  first  with¬ 
out  tast«»,  but  afterwards  having  a  permanent  burning 
impre>sion.  Obtainetl  as  an  oil  by  distilling  the  rout 
of  t]\o.  anemone  nemorttm  with  water. 

Anoiii'oscopo,  n.  [Fr.,  fr<im  Gr.  wind,  and 

*co/«»<'a,to  view.]  (/^/V.y.v.)  A  machine  showing  from  what 
])oint  of  the  compass  the  wiml  Mows.  This  is  done  hy 
means  of  an  index  moving  about  an  upright  circular 
jdate,  tho  index  being  turned  by  an  liorizoiital  axis,  and 
the  axis  by  an  upriglit  staff,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
fane  moved  about  by  tlie  win'l.  Some  are  so  made  as 
even  in  the  absence  of  (lie  obs«-rver,  to  note  down  (lie 
chtt.iges  of  the  niud.  But  any  contrivance,  however 
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simple,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  a 
wiml-vaiie,  a  weathercock,  is  properly  an  aiieiuoMojK*. 

Alioill'oiio«  t/.  [Gr.  aac/ae«.  wind.]  (/>V.)  A  genus  of 
jdants,  tribe  Atte.moneo'.  Their  popular  name  of  wind- 
tluwer  Climes  from  most  of  (he  species  growing  in  eli'- 
vated  or  windy  places.  Tlie  species  are  numerous  and 
gener.illy  beautiful.  The  wood  anemone,  A.  nemoro$a, 
is  a  common  and  interesting  little  plant,  and  its  white 
flower.-!,  external¬ 
ly  tinge«l  with 
purpli',  arc  an  or¬ 
nament  of  many 
a  Woodland  scene 
ami  mu  11  n  t  ai  n 
pa.sture  in  .April 
ami  .May.  Almost 
all  tho  beautiful 
species  cultivated 
in  gardens  have 
been  originally 
brought  from  tho 
Levant.  Among 
tliem  we  will 
name  the  A.  corn- 
naria,  a  liardy 
plant,  with  largo 
single  or  double 
variegated  flow¬ 
ers;  ami  the  A. 

//';r^e/jsis,Ktar-an- 
emone,  one  of  tho 
finest  species, 
with  double  and 
semi-douhlo  vari¬ 
eties  of  red,  white,  and  blue  flowers. — The  cultivation 
of  the  A.  reijuires  great  attention.  It  prefers  a  light 
6<iil.  Tho  root,  which  cousists  of  clustered  tubers,  ia 
taken  up  after  flowering.  The  plant  is  projiagated  by 
parting  the  roots  or  hy  seed.  In  the  latter  way,  new 
varieties  are  obtained.  Seedling  plants  do  not  flower 
till  the  second  or  third  year. 

.liioncepll'aliis,  «.  [Gr.  a.,  priv.,  an<l  tgcephnlnu. 
brain.]  {PUysiul.)  A  name  given  to  those  monsters,  more 
common  in  tho  human  ►pecies  than  in  tlu*  lower  ani- 
ma’.s,  which  are  characterized  hy  (he  want  of  a  brain, 
iiml  more  or  less  total  want  of  a  spinal  marrow. 

Aiieiit',  prt'p.  [A  Scottish  word,  perhaps  from  the 
prefix  a,  and  A.S.  f?can,  near.]  Concerning;  about:  as, 
he  said  nothing  an^nt  this  particular.  —  Over  against; 
opptisitft  to;  as,  he  lives  anent  the  market-house.  Used 
in  SJcottlsli  law. 

A'lior,  a  Cauaanite  chief,  who  confederated  with  Abra¬ 
ham. 

Aii'orolU,  [Gr.  a.,  priv.,  ne.rn$,  moist,  and  e>do$,  form.] 
{Phys.)  The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  liarometi-r,  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Vidi,  which,  by  means  of  a  system  of  lev¬ 
els,  connected  with  an  air-tight  box  and  internal  sjiring, 
measures  tho  pressure  of  the  air  without  tho  use  of  a 
liquid.  —  See  Barometer. 

Anes,  n.pZ.  See  Awns. 

A'liof  •  a  town  of  Fi  ance,  dep.  of  Eurc-et-Loire,  9  m.  N. 
K.  of  Dreiix.  Here  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  castle 
built  by  Henry  II.  for  Diana  de  Poitiers.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  tho  iilain  of  Ivry,  where,  in  1590.  Henry  IV. 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  armies  of  the  League. 
Pop.  1,592. 

Aiioii'rin,  a  British  poet  and  chieftain  of  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury,  6ui)pused  to  ho  identical  with  the  historian  Gildas. 
Ho  took  part  in  tlie  battle  of  Cattraeth,  whicli  he  made 
the  subject  of  a  poem;  tliis,and  Giles  of  the.  Mmths.iorxw 
the  whole  of  his  known  works,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Welsh  archaeology.  D.  670. 

Aii'ourisin*  n.  [Gr.  am»?/n>7W05,  a  widening ;  Fr.  an^ 
r/.s-wte.]  iSurg.)  The  swelling  of  an  artery,  or  tlie  dila¬ 
tation  and  expan.sioii  of  some  part  of  an  artery.  This  is 
the  true  A.  'I'here  is  also  aspurious  kind  of  A.,  wlien  the 
rupture  or  puncture  of  an  artery  is  follow'ed  by  an  ex- 
traviisatioii  of  bliMHl  in  the  cellular  membrane.  If  the 
external  membrane  of  the  artery  is  injured,  ami  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  protrudes  tliniugh,  and  forms  a  sac,  it 
is  called  mixed  A.  Lastly,  tliere  is  the  varicose  A.,  the 
lunu»r  of  the  artery,  when,  in  bleeding,  tho  vein  has  been 
entirely  cut  through,  ami  at  the  same  time  tlio  lipjier 
sidi:  of  an  artery  beneath  has  been  pt-rforated.  so  tliat. its 
blood  is  pros.sed  into  tlie  vein.  The  geiiniiie  A.  arise 
partly  from  the  too  violent  motion  of  the  blood,  partly 
from  a  preternatural  debility  of  tlie  membranes  ol  tho 
artery,  which  is  sometimes  constitutional.  They  are, 
tlierefore,  more  frequent  in  the  great  branches  of  tho 
arteries:  in  particular,  in  the  vicinity  of  tW  heaiit, 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  nn«I  in  tlie  extreuiities,  for  in¬ 
stance.  in  tlie  liam  and  at  the  ribs,  where  the  arterk's  nr.e 
exposed  to  frequent  injuries  by  stretcliGig,  violent  bodyy 
exertions,  thrusts,  falls,  and  contuaious.  Th^;y  may, 
liowever,  be  occasioned  also,  especk'Uy  the  ii^ternal  ones, 
by  disease.s,  violent  ebullitions  of  th»‘  blood,  by  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  by  velienient  passions  and  enn)tion8, 
particularly  by  anger;  in  such  case.*,  the  arteries  may 
be  ru[)turcd,  and  sudden  death  produced.  Tho  external 
A.  are  either  healed  by  cwktinued  pr^sure  on  the  swell¬ 
ing,  or  by  an  operation,  iit.  which  the  artery  is  laid  bare, 
ami  tied  above  the  swoBiog,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  the  Mood  into. tlie  sac  of  the  aiienrisni,  which  coji- 
tracts  by  degreos,  Sometimes  tho  h'gature  is  uppliedr 
l)oth  above  ami  below  the  A. 

Aiioiiris'indkl*  a.  Belonging  to  an  aneurism. 

Anow'.at/tJ.  [Prefix  a,  and  n^'ta.]  Over  again;  anothor 
time;  cepeatedly.  This  is  tlie  mo.st  common  use. 

••  Ani  >•<*«, 

To.ahpw  how  well  you  play,  must  play  aaeir.”—  Prior. 

— iNewIy;  in  a  new  manner. 
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“  He  who  begins  late,  is  obliged  to  form  anexo  the  whole  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  soul.*’  —  Addison. 

Anfract'iiose,  a.  (Bot.)  Wimling  or  turning  about ; 
a.s,  anfractuoxe  authors. —  Web.s(^. 

Anfraetuos^ity,  Anfracf v.  [From 
Lilt,  an  for  ambiy  and  frangerr.  fractuHy  t*  break.]  Tlio 
quality  of  being  broken  off  short,  or  about,  ho  ns  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  needless  coignes  or  angles.  It  is  used 
metaphorically  of  style  of  speech. —  Anibagiousness; 
angularity;  tortuousiiess. 

Aiifi*ACt/tlf>us«  a  [Lat.  a'nfrac.tu$.'\  Winding;  full  of 
turninj^  and  winding  puHsages;  as,  “  There  are  several 
anfraciuou^  cavities  in  the  ear-bone.” 

[iir.aggfhiix  \ji\i.angr.Ju8:  Vr.angfi^'d  messen¬ 
ger  of  God.  j  (/J-je/.  Hi.xt.)  The  name  given  to  those  spirit¬ 
ual,  intelligent  beings  who  are  supposed  to  execute  the 
will  of  God  in  llie  government  (d’ the  worbi.  Tlieiroifice  is 
to  serve  the  Deity,  whose  agents  tljey  are,  in  effecting  his 
gorsl  purposes,  ;w  the  tutelary  spirits  of  whole  nations, 
as  the  henibls  of  his  commands,  and  as  the  gnardians  of 
particular  individuals.  They  were  snppox^  to  l»e  spir¬ 
its  with  ethereal  bodies.  Tins  conceidion  of  them  was 
established  as  a  doctrine  of  tint  church  by  the  conu'-il  of 
Nice,  in  787,  but  i.s  at  variance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Liiteran  council  of  121.%  which  mak«.*s  tliem  immaterial 
beings.  Those  wlio  regfinl  the  body  merely  as  an  in¬ 
cumbrance,  or  prison  of  the  soul,  and  conceive  a  very 
exalted  ideii  of  pure  spirits,  hold  angels  to  be  such  spir¬ 
its,  and  explain  their  visible  appeanmee  by  supposing 
that  tliey  have  the  power  of  nssuming  at  will  bo<lily 
forms  and  a  human  shape.  Those  who  consider  it  no 
imperfection  for  a. spirit  to  exist  in  a  body,  maintain  that 
angels  have  laxlies.  As  finite  beings,  they  inn.st  have 
some  place  whcrt»  they  resMe.  The  ancients  easily 
found  a  habitation  for  them  in  their  heaven,  which  was 
conceived  to  l>e  a  vast  azure  hall,  whore  God  dwelt  with 
his  angels;  but  we,  who  have  very  different  ideas  of 
heaven  and  the  univers'*,  can  only  8npp(»8e  that,  if  they 
still  operate  on  human  things,  they  dwell  invisiidy 
with  and  about  us. —  As  to  their  names,  the  Catholic 
Church  receives  only  three  sis  sanctiomsl  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures, —  MichaeJy  Gcibriety  and  Itapharl’.  but  their  num¬ 
ber  is  always  represented  as  imnieimcly  great,  and  also 
that  there  is  a  subordination  among  them.  Hence,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  writers  make  an 
hierarchy  of  nine  orders  of 
angels. — But  besiiles  these, 
we  real  of  evil  angels,  the 
ministers  of  God  s  wrath  ; 
as  the  destroying  angel,  the 
angel  of  death,  the  angel  (ff 
Satan,  the  angel  of  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit,  and  the  fallen 
angels,  or  those  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but 
fell  from  their  obedience 
into  sin,  and  wore  expelled 
the  regions  of  light.  In 
general,  good  and  bad  an¬ 
gels  are  distinguished  by 
the  opposite  terms  of  an¬ 
gels  of  light,  and  angels  of 
darkness. 

—Figuratively,  in  the  style 
of  love, the  name  of  angel  is 
applied  to  a  beautiful  per¬ 
son,  jis  a  synonym  of  per- 
fe.clion. 

**  Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is 
aa  angtl."  —  Shaks. 

{Nunxi$.)  Anancientgold 
coin  of  England,  bearing 
the  figure  of  an  angel,  in 
memory  of  an  observation 
of  Dope  Gregory,  that  the  Fig.  120. 

pagan  Angli.  or  English,  angel  of  edward  iv. 
were  so  beautiful,  that,  if 

they  were  Christians,  they  would  be  angeH,  or  angds. 
The  coin  wtis  worth  ten  shillings. 

An'g'el-bed,  n.  A  bed  without  posts. 

An'^eIet,n.(iV/</ni5.)  A  half-angel;  an  angedot;  a  small 
gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Euglatid. 

An'g^el-fisli,  n.  {ZnoL)  See  SquxLiD.E. 

AiKSST^l'tCf  a.  Partaking  of  the  cluiracter  of  angels,  or 
th^ir  state;  pure;  ethereal;  spiritual;  lovely;  heavenly; 
seraphic;  rapturous;  divine. 

ih  Vorky  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Alleghany  cp.  I’he  village  is  on  Angelica  creek,  202 
m.  W.  by  S.  from  .Ubauy,  abt.  991  ;  of  township, 
1,043. 

An^eVicA,  ip  Mi^*cnp.nn,  a  po>t-offlcoof  Shawanaw  co. 

An^^el'ica  4  bhmkish-brown  resin¬ 

ous,  syrupy  mattiiy,  with  a  bitter  taste,  obtained  from 
the  root  .of  AngdU'A  arch 

Angren^qil^  a.  The  same  jls  AN6Et.ic. 

Aiij^eriealiy,  a4c.  ;Uike  an  angel. 

Aii;$‘ericaliidS9,  The  quality  of  being  awgeiic.al; 
resemblance  of  angels;  excellence  more  th.m  huiuap. 

An^eriew  Tree,  n.  See  Ar<li\crji. 

Aii^foli'ciciae,  n, {Bnt.)  tribe  of  plants,  order 
Apig-ct^.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous  and  pereu- 
natives  of  the  temperate  ami  colder  regions  of  tb^ 
tsortherp  b^^VPt^ldmre.  They  have  bipinnate  pr^tripiu- 
nate  leaves.  '  ' 

jAii^elFna.  in  TVxa.^  acounty  situated  In  E-  part  of 
.the  State,  and  bound 'd  on  the  N.E.  by  river  .\rigel- 
jua  which  .rise.s  in  Smith  co..  and  enters  jthe  Neches  near 
Bevllport,  ip  d  isper  co. — .A  Inw  an  area  of  abt.  l,0UU  sq. 
cap.  Marion;  poft.  3,985. 

All'j?*©!  Eslaud,  the  largest  island  in  ,^in  Francisco 
Bay,  CaAitbrjuiR.*  it  contains  800  acres  of  good  laud. 


lAng’eUcn^n.  {Bot.'\  A  genns  of  water-side  plants, 
I  tribe  Angdicidn'.  The  A.  trvfuinata,  or  Archangdica 
airnpurpureay  common  In  fields,  N.  and  \V.  of  the  U. 
States,  is  a  plant  well  known  for  its  aromiitic  properties ; 
•tent  dark  purple,  furrowed,  4  to  6  ft.  high ;  flowers  green¬ 
ish-white.  The  Garden  A.,  or  ArchangeUca  officinalis^ 
has  greenish  flowers  in  almost  spherical  umbels.  The 


Fig.  127.  —  ANGELICA  ARCnANGELICA. 
fruit  Is  long  and  straw-colored;  the  root  longand  fusiform. 
The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  is  aromatic  and 
bitter.  Containing  mucli  resitt  and  essential  oil.  The 
root  is  admitfHt  into  the  pharmacopoeia  as  an  aromatic 
stimulant  and  tonic.  Its  blanched  stalks  were  formerly 
eaten  as  celery.  The  tender  stalks  and  mid-ribs  of  the 
leaves,  candied,  area  well-known  article  of  confectionery 
and  an  agreeable  stomachic  ;  the  roots  and  seeds  are  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  preparation  of  gin  and  of  bitters. 

Aii'^C^Io*  See  MiCHAtm  Angelo. 

Aii'^elO,  in  IFtVtvm.nn,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  28  m.  E.N.E.  of  1.^1  Crosse. 

An'srelo.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Milan,  7  m. 

5. W.  of  Lodi ;  pop.  8,334. 

Aii'^elo  de  I/Oinbarcli,  St.,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  48 
m.  E.  of  Naples;  pop.  6.345. 

Aiig;elo1^0j^y.r2.  [From  Gr.  agge.hn,  angel,  and  fegriny  to 
say.  to  speak.]  A  treaty  or  discourse  on  the  angels,  their 
nature,  Ac. 

An'ii'clot,  n.  (Numis.)  An  ancient  English  coin  of  the 
same  value  as  the  angelet,  struck  at  Paris  while  under 
the  domination  of  England;  —  so  called  from  th«^  figure 
of  an  angel  supporting  the  escutcheon  of  England  and 
France. 

(Mus.)  An  ancient  instrument,  somewhat  resembling 
a  lute. 

Ansfelot^omy.  See  Angiotomv. 

Aii'g*ol*s  Camp,  jn  C’at»/ornia,  a  post-village  of  Cala¬ 
veras  CO. 

Aii'|ir^i-shot.  See  Chain-sitot. 

An'^elus.  n.  [Lat.]  A  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  used  by 
Koiuaii  Catholics. 

An'^or,  n.  [Gr.  agche.in.  to  squeeze.]  A  displea.sure  or 
vexiftlon  accompauiefl  by  a  j»a>8ionate  de.sire  to  break 
out  in  Jicts  or  words  of  violence  ugJiin.st  tlie  cause  of 
displejisuro.  —  Wrath  ;  ire;  resentment ;  indignation  ; 
rage;  animosity ;  fury;  cljoler. 

Anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horse,  who,  beiog  allow’d  his  way, 
Self-motile  tire#  hi A'AaA't. 

— V.  a.  To  excite  to  anger ;  to  make  angry:  to  irritate. 

Aii';;roriiiannlanil.  an  old  and  extensive  district  of 
Sweden,  now  part  of  the  province  of  West  Nordluml,  ex¬ 
tends  along  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  is  wapTod  by  the 
rivor  Angermann,  which,  in  its  lower  course,  becomes 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  districts  in  Sweden.  The  clnef  town,  Ifei’T 
nresand.  has  a  of  abt.  2.000. 

An'^^’oriniiiifle,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov,  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  on  the  lake  .Munde,  43  m.  N.N.E.  of  Berlin;  nov. 

6,  ’20.'..  ^  ^ 

A**55‘ei*o'na.  in  ^Vest  Virffinia,  a  post-offlec  of  Jackson  co. 

MHarero'iia,  (J/vi/i.)  The  goddess  of  silence. 

A*A^A*f*o'iia,  in  ^V.Virginiay  a  post  office  of  Jackson  co. 

Aptf'ers.  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  tlie  dep,  of  Maine- 
,wt-Loiro,  on  the  Mayenne,  161  m.  S.W,  of  Paris,  Lat.  47® 
.f28'.y”  _N-;  Jb'>n.  0®  33'  W.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  imperial 
.court,  and  h>^  a  school  of  art.s  and  trades.  There  are  a 
public  lihrary.  a  iiuiaetnn  with  about  690  pictures,  a  bo¬ 
tanical  giirdea,  a  cabinet  of  natural  liistory.  ami  a  thea¬ 
tre.  .Mio/.  Fine  camlets,  serges,  and  otlier  stuffs,  hats, 
Ac.,  and  qu  irriesof  slates  in  tlie  neighborhood.  Tlie 
cathedral  chtiFch  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France.— ho 
auc.  Juliomagas  aud  A^^degavia^  was  formerly  the  cap. 


of  the  prov.  of  Anjon.  In  its  military  college  both 
Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  studieil,  and 
it  is  the  hirtliplace  of  David  the  sculptor.  }*<>}’.  51,797 

Afi'^'liiarn,  or  An'ghiari,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of 
Arezzo,  near  the  Tiber.  18  m.  E.  of  Arezzo;  tup.  6,880. 

Ans’i'na^  n.  [  lait.,  from  Or.  ageho.  to  strangle.]  (JAd.) 
An  infiainmation  of  the  tlirout;  a  QuiNsT,  (j.  r. 

Aii;^iocar'poii^»«  a.  [Gr.  oggtuniy  a  vessel,  ami  karpoSy 
fruit.]  {Bof.)  Noting  seeds  or  vessels  inclosed  within  a 
covering  that  does  not  form  a  part  of  themselves;  as 
the  filbert,  whicli  is  covered  by  its  husk,  the  acorn 
seated  in  its  capsule. 

Aii;::io^'rnpliy.,7t.  [Gr.  a^/7ri'on,  a  vessel,  and^ap/i^^n, 
to  write.]  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  vessels  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

Anilf  ioro^y,  n.  [Gr.  aggrion,  a  vessel,  ami  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body. 

Aii;;’ionioiiosper'iiious,  a.  QJr.  oggeion,  a  vessel, 
monos,  single,  and  sperma,  seed.]  (Bot.)  Producing  but  a 
single  seed  in  a  pod, 

Aii'ji’iO»<*o|>c,  n.  [Gr.  aggeiony  a  vessel,  aiid.^/ropet’/?,  to, 
view.]  [Med.)  An  instrument  for  examining  the  capil¬ 
lary  vessels  of  a  body. —  Webster. 

Aiis;;ir>^por'mm.  u.  [Gr.  a  vessel,  and  .»/>crTwa, 

a  seed.]  [Bo'  )  In  the  system  of  Bentley,  the  first  of  the 
two  classes  into  whicli  aresulidivided  the  Exogens.  Tlie 
characters  are :  ovules  pro*luced  within  an  ovary,  and 
fertilized  by  tlieaction  of  tlie  pollen  through  the  stigma; 
beemning  seeds  inclosed  in  a  periscarp;  embryo  with 
two  opposite  cotyledons.  The  oak,  rose,  Ac.,  are  aiigio- 
8i»ernis. 

Aiij^BOSper'mous,  a.  [Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  class 
of  the  angiosperms. 

Ang;io$»'poroiis,  a.  [Gr.  aggrirm,  a  vessel,  and  .poray 
seed.]  (Jiot.)  A  term  applied  to  plants  tliat  have  spores 
inclosed  in  a  hollow  shell,  or  bag.  as  some  fungi. 

Aiig^iot'oniy,  n.  [(ir.  a  vessel,  and  temnriny  to 

cut.]  [Anat.)  The  dissection  of  the  vessels  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

An'g'Ue,  n.  [Fr., from  Lat. comer.]  (Geom.)  The 
opening  between  two  straight  lines  wliich  meet  one 
another.  When  several  angles  are  at  one  point  7«,  {Fig. 
128,)  any  one  of  them  is  expre.ssed  by  three  letters,  of 
which  the  letter  that  is  at  thercrA’xof  tlie  angle,  that  is, 
at  the  point  in  which  the  straight  lines  that  contain  the 
angle  meet  oneanother,  is  put  between  theother  two  let¬ 
ters.  Thus,  the  angle  which  is  contained  by  the  straight 


lines  cm.  bm.  is  named  the  angle  cwift.  —  When  a 
striiight  line,  c  m,  standing  on  another  straight  line,  a  6, 
makes  the  adjacent  angles  equal  to  one  another,  each  of 
the  angles  cm  a.  cm  fc.  is  culled  a  angle;  and  the 

straight  lines  are  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  —  An  obtuse  angle,  amf.  is  that  which  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle.  —  An  acute  angle,  cm  f.  is  that  which 
is  less  than  a  right  angle.  —  Round  a  given  point,  as  m. 
no  more  than  four  right  angles  can  be  constructed,  and 
only  tiiree  obtuse  angles ;  on  the  contrary,  an  infinite 
number  of  acute  angles  may  be  formed  round  the  same 
point. — The  mutual  inclination  of  the  lines  including 
the  angle  is  always  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle.  Thus  the  situation  of  a  point  in  relation  to  a 
plane  is  i»art!y  determineil.if  we  know  the  angle  formed 
by  a  line  drawn  from  tliat  point  to  any  point  of  the 
plane.  This  principle  renders  the  angle  so  exceedingly 
important,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  the 
key  to  tlie  most  important  truths;  fora  great  part  of 
the  actual  observations  of  astronomers  are  dependent 
on  the  study  of  angles. — To  iletennine  the  size  of  an 
angle  the  circle  i.s  eniiikjyod.  Suppose  we  describe  a 
circle  {opqCyd)  about  the  point  of  intersection  in  iff 
the  lines  ao.  cd.  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles, 
there  is  opposite  to  every  one  of  the  four  right  angles  a 
curve-line  or  arc  (ff  a  circle,  whicli  is  exactly  a  lourth 
part  of  the  circle;  for  example,  over  the  angle  amcis 
the  quadrant  or  fourth  part  of  the  circumtVrence  op. 
Tliat  the  magnitude  of  the  circle  is  indifferent,  is  shovx'ii 
by  the  dotted  lines;  for  ^''^/'and  o' are  quadrants 
as  well  as  op.-- — The  acute  angle  ctnf  is  hence  equal 
to  half  a  rlglit  .angle,  because  the  arc  by  which  it  is 
subtended  is  -ah.  octant,  jtlje  8th  part  of  a  cii-cle,  and  the 
obtuse  am/is  equal  to  one  and  a  half  right  an¬ 

gle,  htscauso  its  subtending  arc  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  cir¬ 
cle. — Thus  .can  v.ery  accurately  determine  the  mag¬ 
nitude  4of  ?Mi  angle^  when  we  state  th®  portion  of  a  circle 
which  :the,.arc  ,of  that  angle  forms.  For  this  pnrjMxse 
the  circle  Is  diviiled  into  360  equal  parts,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  degree.  And  every  degree  is  again  divided 
Into  QO  <:,qnal  parts,  called  minutes,  and  every  one  of 
ijiesje  again  into  60  seconds.  Hence,  when  we  apeak  of 
an  angle  of  90  degrees,  we  necossurily  mean  a  right 
angle,  since  90  tlegroes  are  the  fiuirlh  part  of  the  360 
degrees  of  the  whole  circle.  Every  angle  less  than  90 
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!.«  nn  nrnte  anprle;  nn<l  every  anfflo  of  more  de- 
pT«a*jj  is  an  uhtnse  anjjle. — 'i'lie  accurate  iiu*:is*ire  <if  an¬ 
gles  U  taken  by  means  uf  a  simple  instrument  called  a 
protraciory  q.  v. 

( r.ifz-iiof.)  Ang^e-facialy  the  angle  made  by  the  intersec¬ 
tion  4>t‘  tw<»  lines  drawn,  the  one  from  tlje  most  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  frontal  bono  over  tlie  anterior  margin 
of  tho  upper  jaw.  till)  other  fiMiii  the  external  orifice 
of  tlie  ear-pjvssage  along  the  flour  of  the  nasal  cavity. — 
AtKjV'-frnnlaly  the  angle  wliieh  tlie  cnlinun,  or  U[)per 
lino  of  the  beak,  makes  with  the  forehe.nl. 

{Offt.)  An  .angle  is  tbrmed  by  two  rays  of  light,  or  two 
straight  lines  drawn  Iroiii  tlie  extreme  points  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  centre  of  the.  oye.  Tlie  apparent  magnitude 
of  objects  dep'Mid.s  on  tho  iiiagnitudo  of  the  angle  under 
wliich  they  are  seen  ;  nevertin  b'Hs,  in  observing  distant 
objects,  our  ideas  of  their  magnitude  are  greatly  modi- 
fit‘d  hy  the  judgment  which  wo  lorm  of  their  di&tatices. 
See  .KPI’ARKNT  MvaNiTUDK. 

r.  n.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook. — Hence,  to 
try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  artifices,  us  fishes  are 
caught  by  a  bait. 

“The  plessanf*t  angling  to  tee  the  fish 
Cut  w  ith  the  gol.li-u  oiirs  tlie  nilver  stream, 

Anri  greerlily  ilevnur  tie*  trcueheious  bait; 

So  angtt  we  fur  Healrice."— 5AuA:«. 
Anjf^O-nie'tor,  Ti.  [Kng.  ani;/'’,  ami  Or.  wi^/ron,  mea¬ 
sure.]  All  instrument  used  by  geologi.sts  fur  mcsisuriug 
the  dip  uf  strata. 

An'^lcr^  n.  One  who  fishes  with  an  angle. 

(Zttol.)  See  LopiiiD.*. 

An$;;l<^H.  {Hist.)  A  German  nation,  which  resiclod  in 
what  is  now  the  provima*  of  Magdeburg,  in  1‘nissia, 
near  the  Elbe,  ami  probably  succeeds!  to  t!ie  former 
se  it  of  the  Lombards,  when  the>e  latter  Imd  driven  the 
Choriisci  from  tho  north**rn  half  of  their  country.  In 
the  .5tii  century,  they  joined  their  powerful  northern 
neighbors,  the  Saxons,  and,  under  tho  name  of  AngUt- 
S(ijr  >n!(,  conquered  the  country  now  calleil  Ktiglaiul.  A 
part  of  tiiem  remain<‘d  near  the  l»ani'h  peninsula, 
where,  to  the  present  ilay,  a  small  tract  of  land,  on  the 
eivstern  coa.st  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  bears  tho  name 
Aftg^ln. 

Aii'g;‘le»ey^  (the  arre.  M^ma.)  An  island  and  county  of 
N.  Wales,  in  tho  Irish  sea;  ''onnected  with  Knglam), 
across  tho  Menai  Strait,  by  tho  famous  Meiiai-bridge. 
and  the  Britannia  tubular  railway  bridge,  /rf.  20in. 
long  and  17  broad.  7ihfrr.<j,  Alam,  Braint,(iefui,  EfVuw, 
Bulas.  T'lwnSy  Beaumaris,  Amlweb,  Ilolvhead. 
trilling.  Its  mines  of  copper,  once  important,  have  de¬ 
clined. —  A.  wa.s  tlie  last  stronghold  of  the  Bruids,  of 
whose  works  it  has  many  ruins,  < ailed  C-'omU'chs. 
An';rlosoy,  Arthur  Anneslet,  K\ri.  of,  a  iiutiTo  of 
Dublin,  b.*161-4.  He  took  an  active  p  irt  in  the  n^stora- 
tion  of  Charles  II ,  for  wliich  he  was  created  earl  of  A., 
ami  8u<*cessively  made  treasurer  of  Iho  navy  and  lord 
privy  seal.  D. 

Aii'jflesen,  ITenht  Wiiliam  P.aoet. 
Marquis  of,  b.  17<  H,  was  the  eldcbt  sun  of  tho  first  earl 
of  Uxbridgfe,  and  at  an  early  age  enteretl  upon  a  military 
life.  At  Waterloo  he  led  the  final  charge  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  French  Gu.anls,  and  near  tlie  close  of  the 
battle  received  a  shot  in  the  knee,  whicli  caused  him 
tlie  loss  of  his  right  leg.  D.  lS.a4.  1  le  lias  been  called 
the  English  Murat^  from  tlie  impetuosity  with  whicli  he 
charged  at  the  head  of  cavalry. 

(J/<n.)  A  synonym  of  sulphate  of 

leml.  —  S<*e  Lead. 

An';;:loy*H  Krancti,  in  S.  ('aroUna,  n.  post-office  of 
Bariiw'ell  district. 

An's'llcan,  a  [From  Lat. An/;?/, the  Angles.]  English: 
belonging  t««  England,  or  to  the  English  nation;  us,  the 
Ae/7'»c<in  Chunh. 

_ V,'  A  im  niber  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Englan<l- 

Ait^$;:lioan  Church.  See  Pkoxesiant  EpI'Copal 
Church. 

An'fflicani^m,  n.  Strong  partiality  for  England  or 
tin*  English  Church. 

Aii'^rlicc.  ath'.  [Lat  ]  In  the  English  m.inner.  (r.) 
An;^lic'ify.  i’.  [Lat.  AiighcuHy  English,  and  J'actre, 
to  make.)  To  make  English  ;  to  Anglici/.e.  (R.) 
An'^^llciHiii.  ti.  [Fr.]  A  form  of  speecli  peculiar  to  the 
Engli.sh  language;  an  English  i‘lioin. 

An'jyliri*©.  t’- To  render  English  ;  to  introduce  into 
the  English  language. 

An'$fliuK'«  GVporf.)  The  ai  t  of  ensnaring  fish  with  a 
hook,  which  has  been  previon.^ly  baited  witli  small  fi'>li. 
worms,  flies,  Ac  Among  no  people  hxs  this  art  attracted 
so  much  attention,  and  iiowlnTe  have  so  many  persons 
of  all  cla8.se.s,  both  clerical  and  secular,  resorted  to 
angling  as  an  amusement, as  in  England, whose  literature 
is  richer  than  that  of  any  otloT  country  in  works  relating 
to  this  sport,  both  in  prose  ami  verse.  A  similar  foiul- 
ness  for  angling  exists  In  the  United  Statis.  In  both 
countri»*s,  in  Knglam)  and  North  America,  angling  is 
followed  by  many  sportsimm  with  a  kind  of  passion 
Ww  find  occasional  allusions  to  this  pursuit  among  tin* 
Greek  writers,  and  throughout  tlie  most  ancient  hooks 
of  tlie  Itihle.  I'lut.irch  nnmtionsan  amusing  anet'ilote 
of  Antony’s  unsuccessful  angling  in  the  presence  of 
Cleopatra’  and  a  fine  trick  which  she  played  him.  The 
best  season  for  angling  is  from  April  to  October:  the 
cooler  the  weather,  in  the  hottest  month.s,  the  better; 
but  in  winter,  on  the  eontrary.  the  warmest  day  is  the 
most  promising.  A  clomly  day.after  a  moonlight  night, 
is  always  favorable,  as  the  fish  avoid  feerliiig  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  are  therefore  hungry.  Warm,  lowering  days 
are  always  covete*!  by  anglers. 

Englisli  ]  A  jirefix  used  in 
composition  for  English.  —  Anglo-American^  a  descend- 
aot  from  English  ancestors,  born  in  Ameiica. — Auylo- 


an  English  Dane,  or  a  descendant  of  the  Danes 
wlioMittled  in  En.:l!ind. — Anglomania^  a  riiliculous  and 
blind  reverence  for  all  that  is  Kiiglisli. — Anglo-Norman, 
an  English  Norman. 

Aii'^lo-Sax'oiiM.  the  generic  name  bestowed  by  his- 
tonaii.s  on  lliat  people  of  Teutonic  origin  who  settliHl 
in  Britain  after  the  ilepartiire  of  the  Koinans. 

( Hid  )  In  llie  alli  century,  tlie  eastern  parts  of  South 
Britain  were  iuv;ideil  by  various  tribes  of  Nortliern 
(lennatiy,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Angle.s.  Jutes, 
and  S.i.vons.  The  Jutes. or  )>eopleof  J ut  land,  now  known 
as  Schleswig,  are  believed  to  liave  been  the  earliest 
comers.  These  were  followeil  by  the  Sa.Aons,  a  rai-e 
who  inhabited  that  jiart  of  <*ermany  bordering  on  tlio 
Baltic,  which  forms  tiie  modern  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Mecklenburg.  At  a  later  period  arrived  tho  Angles, 
w  ho  came,  it  is  Bupposeil,  from  Friesland  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  of  Hanover.  From  6-7  to  647  these  peo¬ 
ples  niatlo  frequent  descents  on  that  part  of  Britain  now 
ibnniiig  tho  eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and 
Esse.v;  settled  there,  and  eventually  extended  their 
sway  overalmost  tlio  entiie  country.  Becoming  natioii- 
ulizeil  under  tlie  ono  general  name  of  Angles,  they 
founded  tho  seven  kingdoms  culled  the  Ilrptarchy  (q.  v.\ 
wliich  exi>tcd  until  8^7,  when  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
united  them  into  ono  kingdom  culled  Angle-land,  or 
E  gland.  The  A.  retained  their  supremacy  till  the 
inviision  of  tlieir  country  by  tho  Danes  in  1017.  They 
regained  it,  however,  in  1042,  and  continued  their  rule 
up  to  tho  time  of  tho  Norman  conquest.  From  the  lat¬ 
ter  period  their  pow  er  declined,  and  they  gradually  lost, 
to  a  great  extent,  their  national  individuality;  tliough, 
through  many  geiHU’ations,  ami  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
major  portion  of  tho  English  people  proper  liave  pre- 
sei  ve«l  in  a  singular  degree  tlie  moral,  mental,  and  phys¬ 
ical  characteristics  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors. 

{Pidol.)  The  term  Anglo-Saxon,  as  applied  to  the 
Engli.sh  language,  is  of  modern  date.  TJie  A.  tongue 
has  its  origin  in  the  Low-German  branch  of  tlie  Teu- 
t«inic  languages,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Old  Saxon. 
Old  Dnteli  (as  in  the  Netlierlamls),  and  the  Old  Frisian. 
After  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  the  A. 
jilace,  as  the  language  of  tlie  court,  the  law,  and  the 
scliool.s,  wnus  UMirped  by  the  Norman  French  of  tho  suc- 
ce.^sfl]l  invader.s;  but  it  si  ill  remained  the  language  of 
the  Common  ]>copl(>,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  English 
language,  whii  h  gradually  fornied  itself  during  tin- 
12tii,  15th,  and  1  Ith  ciuiturics.  At  the  present  time,  in 
gome  of  the  rural  and  more  remote  districts  of  England, 
the  A.  language  is  found  ex^.^ting  in  all  its  original 
]»iirity.  'Iho  A.  language  and  literature  ha.s,  in  modern 
times,  been  illnslraied  and  enriched  by  the  researches 
of  'I’liorpi*,  Guest,  idadUeii,  Conybeare,  and  other  well* 
kntiw’ii  English  pliilubigisiH :  and  i>erliaps  the  most  per¬ 
fect  exHmj)le.s  of  A.  conijiogition  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  uf  William  Cobbett. 

Aii$fo'la,  a  largo  district  of  S.  Africa,  situate  8.  of 
Congo,  W.  of  Loaiula-laml,  embracing  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coast,  and  extending  far  inward;  Lat  bc*- 
tween  8®  iiO' and  b®  lin' S  ,  Lon.  extending  from  14®  to 
lb®  E.  The  country  is  fiat  and  sterile  along  the  coast, 
but  mountainous  in  the  interior,  where  tho  valleys  are 
extremely  fertile.  Almost  all  the  known  wild  animals 
of  tropical  Afrii  aare  found  tin-re.  Tho  rivers  are  inle.'-t- 
ed  with  crocodiles,  and  tho  sea-coasts  teem  with  every 
di-scription  of  fish.  Although  situate  near  the  equator, 
the  climate  is,  on  acioiiiit  of  tlie  trade-Aind.s,  more 
teinpi-rato,  and  generally  more  healthy  than  in  other 
regions  of  the  same  latitude;  hut  some  part.s  of  A.  are 
low.  marshy,  f<-ver-hreeding,  and  even  tiio  natives  feel 
the  efiects  of  the  dainj),  liot,  malarious  climate.  The 
inhabitants,  altliougii  dark,  are  seldom,  if  ev<  r,  black, 
tln  ir  color  Ix-ing  browni'h-red,  with  a  tinge  of  yelbiw; 
and  iilthongh  tlioy  are  so  close  to  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  true  negroes,  they  have  but  few  of  the  negro 
irait.-i.  'riie  traveller  Keado  writes  of  the  Ang<de^e 
women  in  terms  of  consideraMo  praise,  as  far  us  their 
personal  appt-araiice  goes.  The  chief  town  is  Loumla 
8an  Paulo,  fetichism  is  the  general  religion.  A.  was 
di.scovered  in  1480  by  the  Portuguese,  w  Im  still  hold  it, 
and  tratlic  with  the  natives  in  ivoiy  and  other  lionie 
prodin  ts.  It  was  for  its  extensive  trallic  in  slaves,  how¬ 
ever,  that  A.  lias  been  priacipully  notorious.  J‘op.  eali- 
mated  at  2,u00,00n. 

in  A.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Onslow  co. 
Aii;;o'la,  in  Delaware,  a  post-otlice  id'  Siis.sex  co. 
Aii^^o'la,  in  Jllin>dg,  a  village  of  Luke  co  ,  about  46  m. 
N  W  .  Iiy  N.  of  Cliicago. 

Aii;;'o'la,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Steuben  co., 
144  m.  N.E.  cf  Indianapolis;  pop.  1,072. 

Angfo'la,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
Aii{;'<»'la,  in  Ohio,  a  post-oftico  of  Clermont  co. 
Ali'^or,  n.  [I.at.]  Agony,  or  intense  bodily  pain. 

Aii'uorn,  (arc.  Anryra,]i\  city  of 'I’urkey  in  Asia  Minor, 
14J  in.  N.  of  Koniyeli ;  I>at.3b®50'30"N..  Lon. 32® 50'  E. 
M 'n  f.  chiefly  stuffs  made  of  the  silk-like  wool  of  the 
goat  of  Angora.  —  It  was  there  tlnit  8t.  Paul  jireachcd 
to  the  GalatiMiiH.  —  A.  came  into  the  pos.sessiun  uf  tin- 
TurlvN  in  1369.  in  its  vicinity  was  Ibught,  in  1401,  the 
great  battle  between  Sultiu  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane. 
pup.  about  17,(K)0. 

All  $4rorn.  Ciioat.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  the  genus  Capra, 
or  GoiT,  q.  r.  Tiie  A.  gi>at,  Capra  Argounais,  is  by  lar 
the  most  elegant  of  all  tiie  varieties  ot  the  goat,  and  is  a 
native  of  Angora,  a  small  liistrut  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  lor  producing  not  only  this  jieculiar  race  uf 
goats,  but  also  slieep.  Cats,  rabbils,  &.C..  with  hair  (d'  un¬ 
common  fineness.  'I’lie  Gi>at  of  Angora  is  generally  of  a 
beantilul  milk-white  cidor,  short-legged,  with  black, 
spreading,  spiraliy-l  w  is  ted  burns,  and  pemlnlous  cars.  Its 
chief  unddistiugui.shing  excellence,  however,  is  the  wool. 


which  rovers  the  whole  body  in  long  pendent  .spiral  ring- 
Ii-ts;  and  it  is  from  the  hair  of  this  animal  that  tlie  finest 
camlet.s  are  made.  'I’o  the  .Name  genus  beluiig.s  tlie  Casl^ 
mere  Goat,  so  highly  priz«-d  for  its  fleece;  it  is  ilescended 
from  the  Goat  uf  Thibet,  wliiidi  pastures  uii  the  Hima¬ 
laya  It  is  smaller  than  tlie  common  domestic  goat,  and 
has  long,  fine,  silky  wool.  Thibet  is  situate«i  at  tlie 
iioi'theni  descent  ol  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  Cash- 
mere  at  the  sonihcrii;  hence  there  is  some  diflfience  in 
the  climate;  it  i.s  observed,  also  that  the  cobler  the 
region  where  the  animal  pastures,  the  heavier  and  fitier 
is  its  fleece.  Tlie  goats  whii  h  pasture  in  the  highest 
vales  of  Thibet  are  of  a  briglit  ochre  color;  in  lower 
grounds,  the  color  becomes  of  ayellowish-w'liite,  and  still 
farther  downward  en¬ 
tirely  wliite.  Tliebigh- 
est  mountains  of  tho 
Himalaya  iiiliahituMe 
by  man,  contain  also  a 
species  of  Idack  goats, 
tlio  wool  of  wbicli  a.s  a 
material  for  shawl.-,  in 
India  obtains  the  higli- 
est  price.  Tlie  goals  of 
Tliihet  and  Cashmere 
have  the  fine  curled 
Wool  clo.se  to  the  skin, 
juntas  the  under hairof 
our  common  goat  lies  below  the  coarse  upper  hair.  The 
milk  of  the  Cashmere  goat  is  as  rich  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  one.  and  is  used  to  make  cheese;  but  these  animals 
owe  their  great  cekdirity  to  the  extraordinary  beauty 
and  costliness  of  the  shawls  for  whicli  the  Asiatics  have 
been  so  long  famous.— The  acclimatization  of  these  gouts 
in  the  U.  States  is  an  QStablislied  fact.  For  several  years, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  Angora  goat  has  been 
bred,  bidh  )'uro  and  crossed  with  the  native  goat.  Fat 
from  deteriorating  hy  the  transfer,  as  luul  been  jiredicted, 
it  is  found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  even  the 
unmixed  breed  of  the  imported  goats  has  shiiw  n  evident 
signs  of  improvement  re.sulting  from  the  change.  This 
branch  of  pastoral  industry  has  begun  to  assume  very 
considerable  jiroininence.  as  is  indicated  by  the  tact  that 
during  tho  yearlStC  not  less  than  $l(.h.i(0  has  been 
paid  for  these  goats  in  Ohio  alone.  The  supply  of  Angora 
fleece  in  Asia  Minor  is  limited  and  prci  ;.ri(  us.  Access 
to  it  is  both  difiicult  ami  dangenuis.  from  tho  jealousy 
of  the  government  and  the  barbarous  b»gotry  of  the 
poojile.  As  the  stereotyped  characterof  Asiatic  industry 
gives  no  reasonable  promise  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
supply  in  this  quarter,  Englisli  and  Continental  ninnu- 
faclurers  are  looking  to  the  Cape,  of  Good  l!oj»e,  Anslralia, 
and  America  for  an  increased  production  of  this  staple 
to  meet  their  necessities;  and  as  the  fleece  produced  in 
the  U.  States  is  unqiiestionubly  equal,  if  not  superior 
in  fineness,  delicacy,  beauty,  and  facility  of  niain'iiula- 
tion,  to  the  choicest  Oriental  specimens,  a  rajiidly  im  reas- 
ing  demand  for  American  fleece  may  bo  evpectcd. 

Manufacture  of  Goats'  id(ece. — Nearly  every  nation  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  I'aiis  pres»  iited 
sumo  beautilul  mamiluctures  of  goats’  fleece.  India, 
France,  England,  and  Austria  seemed  to  excel  in  tho 
more  delicate  fabrics,  w’liile  Turkey  exhibited !  he  greatest 
variety  and  richness  of  tlie  raw  material.  In  I  nglund 
the  niaiiipulation  of  this  staple  is  practically  monopo¬ 
lized  by  a  few  parties,  who  appear  adverse  to  iiiijatrling 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  their  fabriis.  The  fleece  manufactured  in  England  is 
mainly  produced  in  Asia  Miin-r  from  the  Angora  goat. 
It  1.S  imported  to  Hie  e.xteiit  of  ()  pouiid.s  per  an¬ 

num, and  is  known  incomnierce  I  y  tlio  iiumeof  ?eo/<«/r. 
The  market-price  of  tliis  fleece  (At  wool  it  cannot  be 
called  wiili  any  i)roprietyof  language)  varie  s  from  three 
to  four  shillings,  or  Irom  75  ci'iits  to  $1  jaT  pound,  gold 
value.  The  demand  is  permanent  and  increasing;  and 
it  will  continue  to  increa>o  until  met  by  a  vastly  more 
copious  pniduction.  The  preNcnt  extraordinary  demand 
results  partly  from  the  attempt  of  the  English  monopo¬ 
lists  to  absorb  the  entire  j.roduction of  Asia  Minor,  by 
sending  agents  ov«*r  the  whole  country  to  secure  the  clip 
as  soon  as  it  is  eln  ured.— In  Europe  the  fleece  is  spun 
into  yarn,  mostly  iu  I  nglund,  and  at  Houhaix  in  Franco, 
and  ihenee  distributed  over  Europe  for  manufacture  into 
cloth.  'Die  excellence  of  the  yarn  simii  in  England  and 
at  Houhaix  i.s  due  partly  to  superiorskill,  partly  to  pecu¬ 
liar  and  improved  machinery,  and  partly  to  natural  and 
artificial  atmospheric  humidity.  This  latter  element,  if 
not  absolutely  essential  to  success,  is  at  least  very  deslr 
aPl,.. —  From  very  transparent  motives,  the  pn»ceBa  of 
spinning  has  been  represented  by  those  interesteil  in 
tin*  nioinqioly  as  very  expen.*-ive  and  difficult,  nay,  even 
a  jaoloiind  si'cret,  known  only  to  those  now  engaged 
ill  the  huNiiiess,  But  these  representations  wore  flatly 
contradicti  d  by  the  exhihiilon  at  I’aris  of  a  great  variety 
of  machinery  for  c.irdiiig,  scrubbing,  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  the  liitik  or  Angora  fleece.  Thi.s  machinery,  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  made  largely  in  Bradford  and  Hoii- 
baix,  two  great  seats  uf  >arii  production,  entirely  ex-' 
ploded  tho  a>sunipt)on.  A  good  spinning-niachine  is 
worth  Ironi  $10U  to  $1^00,  aecordiiig  to  the  number  of 
spliulles.  'Iho  leailing  nmebine  in  Europe  fin*  tho  weav¬ 
ing  ol  goats'  fleece  into  shawls,  is  the  doul-k*  Jacquard 
loom,  manufactured  by  Willibald  Sclirane,  <>f  Vienna, 
Austiia,  and  worth  $200.  It  is  worked  by  hand,  and 
shawls  are  made  hy  it  of  remarkable  beauty  and  clioap- 
nra.H. — Among  the  piv*niinent  shawl  manufactories  in 
Euroiie  may  be  named  Duclio  &  Co.,  of  I’aris,  whoso 
specimens  are  remarkably  close  imitations  ot  the  real 
Cashmere  shaw  ls,  and  H.  Lawatch.  and  Isabey.  of  \  ienna. 
The  manutactnre  of  Cashmere,  camels’  hair,  and  other 
eliuwls,  ouco  bO  flourisUiug  iu  Asia,  is  greatly  impairod 
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and  in  mnny  plart»s  entirely  cliarontinned.  But  few  of 
the  once  himouw  C.ialirnere  slmwla  hiive  been  inaiiufac- 
tun‘d  airice  the  rise  of  the  fatal  competition  of  l>yons, 
Baris.  Paisley.  VM<‘nn:i,  ainl  other  manufacturing  ceiifn-a 
ill  i-airope.  The  immediate  introduction  of  this  sliawl- 
M'eaving  into  the  U  oited  Stales  is  perhaps  impracticalde, 
thoii^ii  its  final  8ucces.s  here  is  but  a  question  of  lime. 
The  obstacles  to  he  overcome  ar«‘,  lack  of  skilleii  lalmr, 
of  machinery,  and  of  an  active  liome  demand  for  fabrics 
of  goats’  fieece.  None  (d'  the.se.  however,  are  very  for- 
ntitla'iile.  Sufiicient  labor  and  machinery  can  beiniporled 
to  meet  present  necessities,  wliile  tlje  ready  inbdligence 
of  our  workingmen  and  the  jtrofuund  ami  ^uldilo  genius 
of  our  inventors  may  he  relied  upon  to  surpas.s,  very  soon, 
our  imported  models.  The  increa.sing  taste  and  luxury 
fostered  by  tlie  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
American  people,  and  tlie  en«)rinous  reduction  in  the  co>l 
of  mannfa<‘tiiring  this  beautiful  staple,  from  the  fancy 
prices  hitherto  commanded  by  Oriental  manufacture, 
will  soon  create  a  permanent  home  demand.  This  will 
give  a  comfortable  support  to  a  large  industrial  popula¬ 
tion,  ami  a.s.si8t  in  arresting  the  increasing  drain  upon 
our  circulating  medium  caused  l»y  large  importations  of 
nianiifactiires  of  wool,  cotton,  Kilk,  nud  fiax. 

An  g’Or'llOW,  a  town  cf  Uoruou,  Central  Africa,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Lake  Tchad.  15  m.  S.K.  of  K(»nka.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  straggling  aggregation  of  mud 
lints,  but  it  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  cotton,  am¬ 
ber,  conil.  and  slaves.  ]‘op.  estimated  at  3'kiHK). 

a  small,  but  strongly  fortified  place  In 
Paraguay,  on  tlie  Parana  river;  taken  by  the  allied 
Brazilian  ami  Argentine  troops,  Dec  22,  1808,  during 
the  war  in  which  tliey  were  engaged  against  Lopez,  the 
dicUtor  (d'  Paraguay. 

Anjj^ostii'm^  a  city  of  S.  America,  Repub.  of  Venezuela, 
on  the  Orinoco  ;  Lat.8°  8' 10"  N.;  Lon.  ()d^r>.y  20"  \\'.  It 
was  founded  in  l.'ivS.  Although  low.  and  subject  to  in¬ 
undation,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  not  unhealthy. 
pop.  abt.  8,500. 

Ail';i^Ou]^ine«  a  town  of  France,  cnp.  of  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente,  «m  the  river  Ciiarente. Gd  m.  N.K.  of  Bunloanx. 
It  is  celehratcsl  for  the  extensive  paper  manufactories 
in  its  vicinity.  The  delicious/)  lies  i/*’  perdrixauxtrafpii 
d'Arifj'njdhnt  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pop. 
24,061. 

Aii'^oiileine,  Chvrt.es  i>e  Vai.ois,  Dukr  of,  b.  1573; 
w.is  the  illegitimate  sonofCbarles  IX.,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  tlie  Connetalde  Henri  <le  Moutiuorenci.  IL* 
was  actuated  by  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  and  as  n 
military  commander  atajuired  consi  leralde  reput. ition. 
In  1628,  the  siege  of  L.i  K«n  helle  was  c<immeiiced  under 
him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  Langue¬ 
doc,  and  Planders.  D.  1600. 

A]i'»^  oiileme«  Liuis  Axioive  de  BouanoN,  Due  son 
of  Count  dWrtois,  afterwards  Charles  X..  and  of  Mtrie 
ThSrese  of  Savoy:  w.is  born  at  Ver.sailb-s  in  1775.  Willi 
his  brother,  tlie  Duke  de  Berri,  lie  accompanied  tiieii 
father,  when,  in  1787,  foreseeing  tiiecourse  of  events,  be 
left  Prance  and  repaired  to  Turin.  In  1700  he  iii.uTie<l 
at  Mi-ttau.  his  cousin.  M.irie  Tlierese,  the  daughter  4d' 
Louis  XVI  ami  of  .Marie  Antoinette  of  Aintria.  'I  he 
Duke  d’Angouleme,  joining  the  Anglo-.SpanIsh  army 
wliich  crossetl  the  Pyrenees  in  the  beginning  of  18ll. 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  French  nation  on  11th 
Fehru  iry,  and  on  12th  March  entered  lji»rdeaiix.  IL- 
commanded  the  Fren  h  army  wliii  h,  in  1823,  entereil 
Spain  to  iiid  Ferdinand  in  suppressing  tlie  constitution; 
and,  during  ids  stay  there,  ilisplayed  considerable  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation.  At  li  imbuuillet.  ou  the  2<1  Au¬ 
gust.  1830,  he  retiouneed,  jointly  with  his  fatli(*r,  his 
riglits  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
and  on  the  I6th  arrived  in  England  with  the  (iacbes.s 
and  the  otlier  members  of  the  exiled  royal  family.  After 
residing  a  short  time  in  Scotlatnl,  he  and  his  wife  quilte<l 
Britain,  ami  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  In  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  iledied  at  Goritz  in  I8U.  Tliecluche.ss, 
of  whom  Napoleon  saitl  that  sin*  was  the  only  member 
of  the  family  that  had  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  man, 
n.  in  1851. 

Aii't?'Onmt>is.,  a  district  in  France,  which,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  formed,  in  coniu‘ction  witli  the  district 
o*  Saintonge,  one  of  the  province.s  into  which  France 
was  formerly  divided.  It  coincided  nearly,  but  not  ex¬ 
actly.  with  the  dep.  of  the  Charente. 

Aii'(;;'ra«  a  seaport  town  of  the  i.sland  of  Terceira,  one 
of  the  Azores,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  It  is  the  cup. 
of  the  Archipelago. 

Aii';;‘ra  <lo»  Rei^«  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  pmv.  of 
Kio  Janeiro,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  78  in.  S.W.  of 
Rio  .Janeiro.  Lat.  23*^  4' S. ;  Lou.  44*^  3U' E.  7*0/).  about 
3,500. 

Aii'g'rily,  ndv'.  In  an  angry  manner;  peevishly. 

Aii';4rry,  a.  [See  Anoer.)  T«»ueh'*d  with  anger;  provoked. 
It  seems  properly  to  require  when  the  ol)ject  of  anger 
is  mentiomsl,  the  p.-irti.  le  at  before  a  thing,  and  ■wilU 
before  a  person;  but  this  is  not  always  observed. 

“  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that 
ye  sold  rue  hither.” — Gen.  xiv.  5. 

— Having  the  appearance  of  anger;  having  the  effect  of 
anger. 

“  The  north-wind  driveth  away  rain  •.  so  doth  an  angry  counte¬ 
nance  a  backbiting  tongue.” — Prot.  xxv.  23. 

{Surg.)  Painful;  inflamed;  smarting. 

“This  serum,  being  accompanied  by  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
bloo  i,  grows  red  and  angnj." —  tVUrman. 

An^i^iiiria,  n.,  ami  Angpuil'licla*,  ti. /)?.  (Zoo/.)  See 
Kkl. 

AiiSTiiil'la,  in  hnUann,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  on  the 
Eel  river,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Terre  ILinte. 

AnjfUiriH,  or  S.xake  Isla.vd,  the  most  northerly  of  the 


Caribbee  islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  16  m.  in  length  by  3 
In  breailth ;  Lat  18®  8'  N. ;  Lon.  6^1®  12'  E.  It  is  so  culled 
from  its  tortuiius  figure,  and  belongs  to  the  English. 
J*  p.  abt.  2.5MI), 

Aii^'iiiriil'orni,  a.  [Lat.  a»?pia7/a,  eel,  and  forma.]  Re¬ 
sembling  an  ct-1. 

— n.  {ZooL)  The  Ayignillifirmf.s  of  Cuvier  are  now  gen¬ 
erally  called  AMaraitid(B. 

All^liill'eal,  a.  [From  Lat.  anguintus^  snaky.]  Shaped 
as,  or  l>elt>uging  to,  a  snake. 

An'|;'uiMll,  n.  [Ki.  an//ots.Nr,  from  hnt.  angor.]  Excessive 
pain  either  of  mind  or  body; — applied  to  the  mind,  it 
iiieuus  the  pain  of  forroWy  and  is  seldom  used  to  siguiiy 
other  pitssioiis. 

“  Perpetual  anguish  fills  his  anxious  brea.«t. 

Not  stopt  by  busiuess,  uor  compos'd  by  rest.”— X>rycien. 

— r.  a.  To  di.stre.ss  with  excessive  pain  of  mind.  (R.) 

Aii^llil'llila*  9/.  [Lat.,  u  little  eel.]  (Zool.)  A  g<*n.  of 
iiiinute  animals  belonging  to  the  nematoid  worms  of  the 
class  KntozffU,  and  including  the  little  creatures  known 
a.s  the  eels  of  vinegar,  porter,  &c.  —  The  A.  Jtuviah'hs 
(found  in  wet  moss  and  muist  earth),  though  tlried  u{ 
till  it  becomes  liard  and  brittle,  will  recover,  swell  uj), 
take  food,  and  resume  its  repr<*duetive  powers,  soon 
alter  it  is  moistened  with  water.  A.  tritict,  found  in 
blighted  wheat,  has  been  known  to  revive  in  tiie  same 
way  after  having  been  kept  <lry  for  five  years. 

Aii'g'llit^,  n.  {Zool.)  Tlio  blind-worms,  a  gen.  of  reptiles, 
fam  ChalciUce.  They  are  imioc(*iit  and  harmless  animals, 
fee«ling  on  worms  and  insects.  Their  eyes  are  very 
small,  and  in  consequence  they  have  often  been  supposed 
to  be  blind.  Tlie  laxly  is  very  brittle;  the  tail  is  easily 
broken  off.  but  readily  sprouts  out  afresh.  They  re¬ 
main  titrpid  during  winter. 

All  a.  Relating  to  angles,  or  having  angles:  as. 

an  angular  figure. — Heuce,  figuratively,  sharp  or  stiff  in 
character, 

An'^^'iilur  i^otion.  (A-</ron.)  The  motion  of  a  body 
moving  circularly,  or  oscillating  about  a  fixed  jaunt. 
The  angular  motion  of  a  jilanet  is  tne.'usured  by  the 
angle  de.scribed  at  the  centre  (ff  tlie  sun,  by  a  straiglit 
line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  planet,  calbd  tlie 
radius  vector;  ami  its  amount  i.s  reciprocally  proj»or- 
tional  to  the  |)eri(xlic  time  of  the  planet. 

Aii'^ular  Section.  {Genm.)  The  division  ofnn  angle 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  The  bisection  of  an 
angle  is  accomplished  by  elementary  geometry.  The 
trisection  requires  the  aid  of  soliil  geometry,  being 
equivalent  to  ihe  solution  of  a  cubic  eijuation.  Tlie 
general  division  of  an  angle  into  any  pmjwsed  number 
of  equal  parts  is  a  prubjeiii  which  mathematicians  have 
not  yet  been  aide  to  solve.  In  modern  mathematii'S,  the 
term  Angular  Sections  is  u.seil  to  denote  that  branch  of 
an  ilysis  which  is  empl()ye<l  in  the  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  circular  functions. 

.InS'iilar'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  angular,  or 
buviiig  Corners. 

An'gpularly,  adv.  In  an  angular  manner ;  with  angles 
or  corners. 

.\n';;ulairness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  angular. 

a.  Formed  with  angle.s  or  corners;  as. 
angnl  tlM  figures. 

Aii'ffiiloclcii'tatc,  a.  {Bot.)  Angularly  toothed,  as 
certain  leaves. —  Loudon. 

Aii;;'iiloiii'eler.  n.  {Gtirm.)  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  ext(»rnal  angles. 

Aiijrulosi  ity.  »).  The  state  of  being  angular,  (o.) 

Aii'i^'iis.  See  Forfar,  County  or. 

Evrls  of,  several  members  of  the  Douglas  fam¬ 
ily,  who,  wilder  the  reign  of  the  Stuaris  in  Scotland,  <lis- 
tinguisluxl  themselves  by  the  fierceness  with  which  they 
exercised  the  great  jiower  they  jioesessed. 

a.  (Lat.  anguxtu^.  narrow.]  When  any 
jiart  sensibly  diminishes  in  breadtii. 

Aiig'iiHtifo'liatc,  Anuustifo'lious,  a.  [From  Lat.  an- 
gn  /«.'•,  narrow,  and  /e/ia/a,  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Ilaviiig  narrow 
leaves. 

1 1.  a  former  duchy  of  Germany,  bet.  Lat.  51®  and 
62®,  N.,  and  Lon.  11®  and  13®  E.,  almost  surrounded  !>y 
Prussian  Saxony.  Area^  86J  sq.m.  Its  surface,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Saalo  and  Elbe,  is  liilly  to  tlie  N.W  ,  but 
in  the  centre  forms  a  fertile  plain.  It  contains  tlie 
fore<t  of  Bernberg,  embracing  within  its  limits  mines 
f»f  iron,  copper,  aiul  lead. — Proil.  ('orn,  wine,  tobacco, 
flax,  fruits,  &c. ;  it  also  possesses  manufacture.s  of  wool¬ 
lens,  earthenware,  and  hardware.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Pr()te3tant,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits. —  A.  was  formerly  divided  into  three  distinct 
sovereign  dukedoms,  A.-Ovdif.iK  A.'Bf’rnberg.,  ami  A.~ 
PeAsmi.  After  186.3,  however,  the  two  former  lines 
dying  out,  they  became  merged  into  the  remaining  one 
of  A.-Dcmhu.  The  latter  has  ►ince  become  absorbed  in¬ 
to  the  German  empire.  Chief  toirna  :  Dessau,  Bernuero, 
and  CbTHEN,  (q.  v.)  J\)p.  197,041. 

Aniiarinon'ic*  Anharmon'ical,  a.{Gfom.)  Noting  a 
kiml  of  double  ratio. 

Aiihela'tion*  n.  [Lat.  anh^latio.]  The  act  of  panting; 
the  state  of  being  out  of  breath 

An'Iiolt,  a  small  Danish  island  in  fbeCattegat,  between 
Lessoeand  Zealand:  Lat  56®  44'  20"N.;  Lon.  11®  38' 51" 
E.  It  has  a  lighthouse. 

All'll  yd  rite,??.  (Min.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral :  color 
wldto;  u.sually  associated  with  common  salt.  Spec, 
grav.  2*899  to  2*94.  Comp,  lime  41'2,  sulphuric  acid 

£8'8-10‘i. 

Anid'rei,  n.  [Gr.  <z.  priv., and  eidra.,  form.]  (Plvniol.) 
Tlie  name  given  to  monsters  characterizoci  by  a  total 
want  of  specific  form  or  shape,  occurring  Bumetimes 
in  the  cow  and  liuman  species. 

Ani;:rlit',  Auiglits',  adv.  [Pref.  a  and  night.]  In  the 
night-time. 


*'  Sir  Tnby,  yoti  must  come  in  curlier  anights ;  janr  niece, 

My  luiiy,  takes  great  exceplious  at  your  ill  hours.”— 

Anliy'd rolls, u.  [Gr.a.  priv.,  and water.]  (Oirm.'t 
NVithout  water.  A  term  ajiplied  to  salts,  and  to  certain 
acids  when  ilejirived  of  water. 

A'ni.  Tlie  former  capital  of  Armenia,  now  in  ruins. 

(Zool.)  The  Keel-bill, 

Ci'otnphn^'i  nni,  a  bird 
of  the  family  (htnUido’, 
wliicb  is  a  common 
inhabitant  of  tlie  liot- 
ter  regions  of  South 
America,  anil  partic¬ 
ularly  of  Brazil,  but 
is  also  met  with  in 
some  parts  of  North 
America,  as  well  a«  in 
several  of  the  West  In¬ 
dia  islands.  Tlie  gi-n- 
eral  color  of  tliese  bii  ds 
is  black,  witli  more 
or  les.s  metallic  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  tliey  liave  a 
short,  arched  bill,  very 
ni  uch  c  o  m  i>  r  e  8  8  e  d. 

'i  liey  livein  flocks:  tlie 
skirts  of  wooils  and  the 
holders  of  flooded  sa¬ 
vannas  being  their  fa¬ 
vorite  haunts.  Many 
pairs  are  jaid  to  use  tlie 
same  nest, which  is  built  —  KEEi.-niLL. 

out  he  branche.s  <  )f  trees,  ( Crotophaga  ani.) 

and  of  a  large  size.  Their  flesh  being  rank,  is  not  edible. 

All'll,  n.  [San-  kr.  nili,  indigo.]  {Onn.)  A  kind  of  indigo, 
oldained  from  tin*  jdaiit  hidigid'era  anil,  native  of  West 
Indies.  It  differs  from  the  Jndigo/fra  tinc.loria,  llie  true 
indigo,  in  having  coinjiressed  legumes  which  are  not 
tiu'ulose. 

All'll^,  a.  [Lat.  anilisy  from  anus.]  Resembling  an  old 
wimian;  doting. 

Aiiil'ic  Aciil,  IvMOoTic  Acin.  (Chem.)  A  light  yellow- 
i.'li-white,  crystalline  substHiice.  soluble  in  l.bOO  parts 
water,  fusible  and  volatile;  it  unites  readily  with  ba-ses, 
and  forms  well  crystallized  salts.  It  U  obtiined  by 
adding  jxuinded  indigo  to  nitric  acid,  diluted  willi  an 
equal  volume  of  water.— A.  acid  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  salicine  or  sulicilic  ticid.  Form. 
0,411403110. 

Aiiil'iiio,  Crystalline,  Ctanol,  r?.  {Chem.)  A  power¬ 
ful  base;  colorless  oily  fluid  of  s|»ec.  grav.  1*020.  Taste 
burning,  aromatic;  sine)!  vinous;  boiling-ptiint  320®; 
evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  and  becomes  brown  in 
air;  it  does  not,  in  solution,  affect  vegetable  colors; 
dissolves  phosj)honi8,  suljdinr,  cami'b*  r.  and  resin; 
coagulates  albumen,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with 
aeids.  It  is  obtained  Iroin  iiitro-benzine  by  disM»lving 
the  latter  in  aleohol,  saturating  tlie  s<»Iuiion  with 
ammonia,  ami  jiassiiig  a  current  of  suljdiuriiited  hyilro- 
gen  through  the  deejH-ed  mixture.  The  current  of  gas 
i.'i  again  to  be  reiwwed,  until  sulphur  cea>e8  to  sejiarute 
on  standing.  Hydrochloric  aejd  is  tlien  added  in  excess 
to  the  solution,  and  the  alcohol  being  removed  by 
evaporation,  a  clear,  sliglitly  colond  fluid,  aniline, 
remains,  possessing  tlie  characters  of  an  organic  base. — 
A.  lias  a  reinaikablo  analogy  with  ammonia.  It  is 
r<*adily  «letected  by  its  pri*ducing,  in  minute  quantities, 
w'jtli  solutions  of  cliloriile  of  lime  a  fine  violel-blne, 
resembling  ammoniacal  oxideof  copper.  Form.  rj2H7N. 
Aniline  was  fir.st  obtuimxl  in  si'parate  form  liy  I’nver- 
dorben.  in  1826.  —  A.  yields  brilliant  colors  of  high 
iinporiaiice  for  ilyers.  But  the  discovery  of  this  |)re- 
cious  coloring  princijJe  is  so  recent,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  brancli  iff  industry  of  such  extent,  that  much  con¬ 
fusion  still  exists  in  reference  to  the  very  names  of  the 
variuu.s  colors  obtained  from  A.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  new*  discoveries  being  made  every  ilay,  we 
refer  to  the  word  Bosamline,  name  given  in  185s  by 
Prt.f.  Hoffman  to  the  aniline  crimsoiiy  for  a  comjdete 
clas8ificati(»n  of  tlie  aniline  dyes. 

Aiiil'ity,  All  ilencNS,  n.  [Lat.  a7??7?7a.<.]  The  state 
of  being  an  old  woman  :  the  old  age  of  w(>man  ;  dotage. 

Aiiiro*c;^’aiiio  Acid,  ?).  (Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid, 
with  a  jiungent  odor,  boiling  at  3.54°,  obtained  by  lieut- 
ing  nielanoxiinide.  Form.  C,4NH502. 

Aiiil'o-iiicllono,  Phemle-melione,  ??.  {CItem.)  A 
fluM  obtained  by  heating  mebmiline.  It  ( onsists  of 
mellino  (C6N4),  cuupled  witli  plienilo  (C10II4),  less  liy- 
tlrogen. 

Ail'ima,  n.  [Lat.,  the  soul.]  This  Latin  word  was  for¬ 
merly  more  than  now  used  among  divines  and  nntnval- 
i>ts,  to  denote  the  ^oul,  or  j>rinciple  of  life  in  animalK; 
also  among  chemists,  to  denote  the  volatile  or  spirituous 
jKirt  of  bodies.  —  A?)ima  Muvdi,  a  phrase  formerly  used 
to  denote,  a  certain  pure  ethereal  substance  or  spirit 
dlffiu^ecl  tlirougli  the  ma.ss  of  the  world,  organizing  and 
actuating  the  whole  and  tlie  different  parts. 

(Afas.)  With  animation ;  in  a  spiiiteil  manner. 

Aiiiiiind vor'sioii,  ?i.  [Fr.,  fri>m  Lat,  a7itmac/rcr5»o.] 
Rejiroof;  severe  cemsu re ;  blame. 

“  He  their  commission  vitb  severe  und  sbarp  anfsiad' 

—  tUiirr.ndon. 

Aiiiniafivcr't4ive,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  judging 
or  perceiving. 

"  The  representntion  of  ohjoats  to  the  tl»e  only  animadrfr. 
five  principle,  are  conveyed  t)y  motions  mude  011  the  immediate 
organs  of  sense.” — GraiwiiU.  (o.) 

Aniiiiadvcr'sivoncfis,  n.  The  power  of  animad¬ 
verting.  (0.) 

Aniinadveri'yt).  n.  [Lat.  animadveriere.]  Topusscen 
sures  upon. 
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**  1  should  not  animadvtrt  on  him,  who  was  otherwise  a  painful 
observer  of  the  decorum  «.r  the  stage,  if  he  bad  not  used  extreme 
seventy  lu  his  judgmeut  of  the  iucoiiipuruble  Shakspeare."  ^ 
Dryden. 

Aniiiifid vert'or,  n.  One  who  animadverts  or  passes 
censure. 

An'iinRl*  n.  [Lat.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  animal ;  from  Lat.  anima^ 
breatli,  life.]  A  bein-r  which  livos,  moves,  and  feels.  It  is 
very  difflciilt  to  define  properly  what  an  animal  is,  as 
the  ordinary  characters  of  aiiiin  il  life  seem  to  l»e  |h»s- 
i(*8sed  by  veyretable.s  also,  and  thus  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  say  when  animal  life  ceases  and  vejretable 
life  begins.  It  is  very  easy  for  any  jierson  to  tell  tlie  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  lion  anil  an  'ti/r,  and  to  refer  them  to 
their  proper  Kingdoms  in  nature;  but  when  we  descend 
to  the  minute  forms  of  each  kingdom,  it  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  assert  which  is  an  animal  and 
which  is  a  plant.  Many  minute  forms,  whicli  have  oc¬ 
cupied  tlie  attention  of  microscopic  o' 'servers,  and  which 
for  a  leiigih  of  time  have  pa.ssed  undisputml  forauimals, 
are  now  jiroved  to  he  vegetahlos:  and  there  are  still 
many  which  the  zoblogi'<t  and  hotani.st  mnst,  for  the 
time  lieing,  accept  os  common  property.  In  general 
terms,  however,  an  animal  may  be  definiul  as  a  being 
which  is  capable  of  nourishing  itself  and  of  reproducing 
its  species,  which  has  si-ns.ition,  and  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion 

■—a.  Pertaining  to  animals.  —  (lenerally  u.sed  in  contra 
distinction  ol' rational,  .yoritual,  intelrctaal,  or  vegetable. 

Animal  — 'fliere  are  three  great  divisions 

of  natural  objects  called  kingdoms  of  nature,  —  tin*  min¬ 
eral,  vegetable,  aii'I  animal  kingdoms  Tlie  animal  king¬ 
dom  emliraces  ail  living  creatures  defined  to  lie  animal-, 
audit  is  tlie  province  of  the  zoo  ogist  to  arrangi*  tlii.s 
into  classe.s,  orders,  familie.s,  ami  genera,  according  to 
their  natural  affinities,  Zoidogv  being  the  department 
of  Natural  Ili-tory  whieh  tr-ats  of  animals,  it  is  under 
this  name  tliat  an  account  wdil  l-e  given  of  the  ditferent 
R.vsteiiis  adopted  by  the  ma-t«Ts  of  the  science,  .•.ucli  as 
hiniuTus,  Cuvier.  (Jeoffivy  St  Hilaire,  and  Agassiz. 

Aiiini’iroiilar,  .4iii Bclungingto. 
or  looking  as  animalcules. 

All iinal'etilo*  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  antmafcuhim,  a  little 
animal.]  {X >01  )  The  name  commonly  given  to  those 
minut(‘  forms  of  animal  life  only  visible  liy  means  of 
m  ignifying-gl  isses. — Notliing  can  l>e  more  va'.iue  or  in¬ 
appropriate  than  this  name,  since  it  only  expresses  the 
smtll  dimensions  of  the  lieings  to  wliich  it  is  applied, 
and  does  not  indicate  anv  of  their  characteristic  peculi¬ 
arities.  In  the  infancy  of  tnicro.scopic  knowledge,  it  was 
natural  to  associate  together  all  those  creatures  whose 
internal  structure  could  not  be  clearly  made  nut  with 
the  instruments  then  in  use;  and  thus  the  most  bolero- 
geiiwus  assemblage  of  plants,  zoiiphytcs,  minute  cru.sta- 
ceans,  &c.,  came  to  be  aggregated  with  the  true  animal¬ 
cules  under  thi.s  head.  Tli«  class  was  being  gradiailly 
limited  by  the  removal  of  all  such  forms  as  could  he 
referred  toothers:  hut  still  very  little  wa.s  known  of  the 
real  nature  of  those  that  nun  lin 'd  in  it  until  the  study 
was  taken  up  by  Prof.  Khrenln-rg.  with  the  mlvantage 
of  instruments  wliich  had  derived  new  and  vivstly  im¬ 
proved  c;ipahilities  from  the  application  of  tlie  principle 
of  .\chromati.sin.  The  most  imjiortant  result  of  his 
study  was  the  separ.ition  of  tlie  entire  a-ssemldago  into 
two  distim-t  grou[i.s,  one,  ihe  /n/asorm,  being  of  very 
low,  and  the  other,  the  Pohifj  latrinn,,  oi  comparatively 
high  organization.  Lately  the  name  lioti/era^  or  JittiU’ 


1.  IirvusoRiA  ( For/icetta  7.S  times  Its  site. — 2.  Sepa¬ 

rate  hoily  of  the  same.  300  tiiites  iui  size  ;  a,  mouth  ;  6,  nucleus  ; 
c,  contractile  vesicle. 

8.  Rutifbka  [Triopktftdlmus  dorsualis),  300  times  its  size. 
ffTrtu.has  been  substituted  for  Polygastrica,  and  a  group 
has  been  separated  from  the  Infusoria  to  form  the  low(>st 
order  of  the  Protozoa  nnder  the  name  of  Phizopoila  — 
See  IxFUsoinA,  Kotifer.v,  and  Uiiizopoda.  See  also 
PROTOZOV. 

Aniniarctillst,  n.  A  person  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  animalcules. 

Aiiimarculiim,  n ;  p/.  AxiMALCrL^.  [Lat  ]  An  ani¬ 
malcule. 

Aii'iinal-Fflow'or*  n  {Zool.)  The  popular  name  of 
some  species  of  the  .VcTtNiiE.  n  r. 

Aii^iinalisli^  a.  Like  an  animal. 

All'illifi^fliSGil*  n-  [Fr.  antinnlixmf.^  The  state  of  a  be¬ 
ing  only  actuated  by  sensual  ajipetiles;  animal  nature; 
sensuality. 

Aiiimarity*  n.  [Fr.  animdliU.]  The  state  of  animal 
existence  or  nature. 


Animalixa^tioii,  n.  [Fr.  n»/mnA>u/t'on.]  The  net  of 
aiiimalizing.  —  Tlie  assimilation  of  food  by  the  process 
of  digestion. 

Ail'iiiializo,  r.  a.  [Fr.  animu/iVr.]  To  give  animal 
life  to;  to  endow  with  the  properties  of  an  animal.  —  To 
a,ssimilate  or  convert  into  animal  matter  by  the  process 
of  <)igestion. 

Ail'iiiialiBOiHA,  n.  Tlie  same  as  Anim.vutt.  (o.) 

Aii'iiiiaM  i'ity,  in  f  'olttradn,  a  village  of  Conejos  co., 
aiit.  li-16  ni.  S.\V.  of  Denver. 

Animate*  r.  o.  [Lat.  animare.]  To  quicken;  to  make 
alive;  to  give  life  to;  a.s,  the  soul  tiniinaten  the  body: 
nian  must  have  been  animated  by  a  liigher  power.  —  To 
give  powers  to;  to  heighten  the  powers  or  effect  of  any 
thing. 

“  But  none,  ah  I  none  can  animate  the  Ivre, 

Ami  the  mute  striuga  with  vocal  souls  Inspire.''  —  Dryden. 

— To  encourage;  to  incite;  to  give  spirit  to. 

“The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high  ....  and  cried 
unto  them  with  a  loud  voice."  —  A'no/tes. 

All'iinato*  a.  Alive;  possessing  nnitmtl  life. 

“  The  admirable  nature  of  animute  bodies."  —  Senftey. 

.4nimateU«  v.  a.  Lively:  vigorous;  full  of  life  or  spirit. 
“  Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  Rounds, 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds."  »  Pope. 

An'iniator^  n.  One  who  animates;  an  animator. 

Aii'iniatiii;;;,/).  a.  Giving  life;  enlivening;  quickening. 

Aniiiia'tioii,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  uninuitin.]  Tlie  act  of 
animating,  or  the  state  of  being  animated.  —  Life;  live¬ 
liness;  vivacity;  cheerfulness;  briskness;  alacrity; 
activity;  alertness. 

Aii'i iiiati vo«  a.  That  which  has  tlie  power  of  giving 
life,  or  nnimating. 

All  imator^  u.  [Lat.]  That  which  animates  or  gives  life. 

Ali'iiiio,  n.  [Fr.  aniin^.,  living.]  (Com.)  A  resin  exuding 
from  the  stem  of  the  Hi/mena-a  ontrharii.  and  containing 
in.sects  entrapped  in  it,  whence  its  name.  It  is  disiin- 
guishe<i  from  ci  pal  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol.  It 
is  iisc'IJiy  varnish-makers.  and  for  scenting  pastilles. 

Aii^iiii<^«  o.  [Fr.,  living.]  (77<^r.)  Applied  to  tlie  eyes 
of  a  rapacious  animal  when  borne  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  creatine  itself. 

Ail'iillinp^  n.  {Ohem.)  An  oily  base,  with  a  peculiar 
smell,  soluble  in  20  parts  cold  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  obtained  from  rectified  oil  of  Dippel  by  satnrat 
ing  with  ammi'Tiia,  and  distilling.  It  changes  reddened 
litmus  to  a  viidet  blue. 

.4 11^ i  III  111*  n.  [  Fr.,  from  Lat.  animnK,  tlie  soul.]  (Philosi.) 
The  iloctrine  of  th(‘  annna  tuimdi,  as  lielil  by  Stalil  ;  the 
doctrine  that  all  tlie  idienonuuia  ot  aiiimai  economy  are 
produced  by  the  agency  of  I  lie  s(»ul.  or  by  a  vital  princi- 
pl'*.  distinct  from  tlie  su’-staiice  of  the  liody.  —  IT  rcesfer. 

.4 ii'iniijiit*  ?).  An  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  animism. 

AiiimoKe\  a.  [Lat.  a/zimofit.s.]  Full  i»f  sjiirit;  hot; 
v<*hem(»nt. 

AiiiniOH'ity*  n.  [Fr.  animotdi^^  from  Lat.  atiimo^a'fas.] 
Vehemence  of  hatred ;  passionate  malignity.  It  implies 
rather  tlie  dis])osition  to  break  out  into  outrages  than 
the  outrage  itself. 

.4ii'ion,  n  [Gr.  aryo.  upwards,  and  lo,  I  go.]  (Plmn.) 
When  a  substance  is  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  b;jttery, 
the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved  are  termed  vmx: 
the  element  going  to  the  oriwA'  is  an  electro-negative 
body,  or  (tn-i<>n,  while  the  element  which  proceeds  to 
the  cntlnxle.  is  an  electro-pngitive.  or  When 

water  is  decompHsed,  oxygen  is  attracted  by  the  positive 
pin-',  or  zinc  pole,  or  anode,  and  is  tin-refore  Ihe  anion, 
or  electro  iii'gative  body;  while  hydrogen,  going  to  tlie 
cathode  minus,  or  negative  pole,  is  the  cation. 

Aii'iMumiiie*  n.  {Ciem.)  An  amid  obtained  by  acting 
on  cbloride  of  anii-yle  with  ammonia. 

.4ilisiiii'iliilo*  n.  {Chem.)  White  brilliant  subliming 
needles,  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  cbloride  of 
anisyle.  Prut.  02^1113X04, 

Ail'ise  Stoaroplteiie,  An’8eOampf<or.(C//c/u  )  Form. 
OioIIeO.  Crystalline  jdates  obtained  from  anise  oil. 
Iilenrical  with  the  stearoptene  of  fennel. 

Allisotto'*  n.  [Fr.]  A  liquor obtaimal  by  (tistilling  anise, 
fennel,  and  coriander-seed  with  brandy,  and  sweetening 
the  pro<iurt.  The  A.  of  Borde.anx,  when  genuine,  is  a 
<leIi<dous  and  very  stomachic  drink. 

An'isie  AcitI*  Dracoxic  Acid.  {Phem.)  ColiFrless  bril¬ 
liant  needles,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  (drained  by  the 
action  f»f  nitric  acid  on  anise  or  estragon  stearoptene. 
Form.  CioIlTOr.IIO. 

AitiNoaiior'it*,  a.  [Gr  n.  priv.,  and  merox^  parts.]  Hav¬ 
ing  not  similar  or  symmetrical  parts. 

Aiijar*  a  British  town  of  llimlostan,  prov.  Cntch,  near 
the  N  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf;  lAt.  2:i®  3'  N.;  Lon.  70°  11' 
E.  pup,  about  10.000. 

AnJPii'^'O,  a  seaport  town  of  S.  TTindostan,  prov,  of 
Travancore,  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Comorin  ;  I/at.  8°  37' 
N.:  l/on.  76°  53'  K. 

.4n'Joqi*  an  ancient  prov.  of  France,  now  distrilmted 
among  the  deps.  of  Maine  et  Loire.  Loire-inferieure, 
Vendee,  Imlre  et  Loire.  Sartlie,  lie  et  Vilaimv  Mayenne, 
and  Denx-Se\  res. 

An'joii*  Counts,  afterwards  Duke.S  of, a  powerful  French 
family,  closely  connected  with  the  royal  house  of  Valois, 
who  maintained  a  conslderaldo  share  of  independence 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XI  The  most  ancient  brancli  of 
tliese  prin -es  derives  its  origin  from  Ingelhert.a  favorite 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.  d  S70,  In  the  13th  century. 
CharU^s.  fourth  son  Of  Louis  VITI.,  began  the  second 
branch  of  the  house  of  .\njon.  ami  became  the  head  of 
the  Guel|)hic  party  in  Italy.  Ho  endeavored  by  cru-h- 
ing  the  Ghihelins  to  fouml  an  empire  in  Italy,  hut  was 
unsuccessful.  W'hilst  engaged  in  this  work,  the  cele- 
hrafe<l  massacre.  Instoricail v  known  as  the  “Si<ilian 
Vespers,”  took  place,  in  which  4,000  of  his  French  sol¬ 


diers  were  butchered  by  the  Sicilians  in  Palermo  «.i  th« 
Easter  Mtmday  of  1282.  lie  had  laid  siege  lo  Messina, 
where  bis  fleet  was  Captured  by  the  adm-iral  of  Peter  of 
Aiagon,  wlio  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  iSicily. 
This  event  filled  liim  with  fury, and  he  sent  a  challenge 
to  Peter  to  meet  him  in  singlecombat.  In  order  to  gain 
time,  the  cballeiige  was  accepted,  though  siiliseqnently 
declined;  shorty  after  which  Charles  died,  in  his  75th 
year,  1'285.  — He  was  by  far  the  most  di^tingui^hed  of 
Ills  house. 

Aii'iho*  n.  [Fr.  Lat.  anwi/Tu ;  (\r.  anixon.] 

The  common  name  of  tlie  I^imfinetla  anixnm,  gen.  iV«j- 
pinella,q.v.  —  The  A.  seed  imported  from  Spain  and 
Italy  is  used  as  a  romlinienf,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  liquors;  also  in  medicine,  ns  a  stimuiant  stomachic 


Fig.  132.  —  ANISE  {Pimpinella  anis^im). 
to  relieve  flatulence.  Ac.,  particularly  in  infants.  It  h;if 
an  aromatic,  agreeable  hinell,  and  a  warm,  sweetish 
biste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil.  which  is  nearly  color¬ 
less,  has  the  odor  and  ta.ste  of  the  seed,  ami  i.s  employed 
for  similar  purposes.  Sp.  grav.  ‘ySo?.  It  i»  soluble  iu 
alcohol. 

Aii'joii*  FrancI'^,  Duke  of,  b.  1554.  and  created  at  liis 
birth,  Duke  of  Aleni,<)n.  lie  was  tlie  ;^oiingest  son  of 
Henry  11.  of  Fram  e,  by  his  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis. 
In  1573  he  Wiis  present  at  the  siege  ol  l.a  lioihelle. 
On  the  dealii  of  liis  lu-other  Charles  IX.,  a  jilot  was 
formed  to  place  .^1.  on  tlie  throne;  on  the  lujluie  of 
which,  he.  along  with  his  brother  in-la w  Henry,  king 
ol  Navarre,  was  iiiipiisuned  Altera arUs,  lu-ing  recon¬ 
ciled  witli  tile  king,  Henry  HI.,  lie  re  eived  thedukedom 
of  Anjou.  In  15'.6  he  luaded  the  Calliolic  party,  and 
ill  the  next  year  assisted  the  Flemings,  then  at  war 
with  the  Spaiii>h  power.  In  1581  he  was  chosen  sover¬ 
eign  of  the  Netherlands;  but  bis  de>potic  mode  of  gov¬ 
ernment  made  tlie  people  revolt,  and  he  was  finally 
ex|jelle<l  fnuu  the  country.  D.  in  France.  1584. 

An'ltor.  »,  [ Diit. nncArcr. I  (Pom.)  An  old  Diilcli  measure 
of  capacity  still  used  in  Russia,  and  equal  to  wine 
gallcQS. 

Aii'liorif e* n.  (Afin.)  A  rhomhohedral  mineral;  white 
with  tints  ot  gray,  red,  and  brown;  foliated,  sliglitly 
translucent,  I'little,  Inslre  pearly,  b.b.  it  becomes  black 
magnetic.  Spec.  grav.  3‘U.'‘U;  comp,  as  a  dolomite  in 
which  the  inagnesiu  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  protox¬ 
ide  of  iron. 

AilK'laill*  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Pomerania,  on 
tlie  Peene.  47  m.  N.W.  of  Stettin.  It  carries  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  shipbuilding  and  shipping.  Jhp.  lU,0(Xi. 

Aii'kle*  n.  [A.  S.  ancUfno  ;  Uer.  and  D.  attker.^  (Anal.) 
The  joint  which  connects  the  foot  to  the  leg. 

Aii'klo*boiie,  n.  Tlie  bone  of  the  aukle;  the  astra¬ 
galus. 

Aii'kled.  a.  Having,  or  relating  to  ankles  ;  as.  a  well- 
anhied  fi*ot. 

Allk'lol*  n.  An  ornament  that  women  fastened  to  the 
ankle-band  of  each  leg.  mentioned  iu 
the  Bible  (Is.  iii.  18.,“  tinkling  orna¬ 
ments  about  their  feet.”)  I  bey  were 
as  common  as  bracelet.s  and  armlets, 
and  maile  of  mncli  the  same  mate¬ 
rials.  They  are  still  worn  in  tlie 
Ea^t,  and  Lane  (A/-//.  /v/.VpO  quotes 
from  a  song,  in  allusion  to  the 
pleasure  caii.sed  by  their  sound, 

“the  ringing  of  thine  anktejx  has 
deprive*!  me  of  reason.”  Hein'e,  Mo- 
hainimMl  forbade  them  in  public; 

“let  them  not  make  a  noise  with 
their  feet,  that  their  ornaments 
which  hide  may  (thereby)  he  dis- 133. — ANKLETft 
covered.”  (A'oeun,  xxiv.  31.) 
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Anko1i>at*«  «n  Abywinian  town  in  the  State  of  Shoa, 
built  on  a  mouiitain  8,198  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
ih/).  between  12,000  and  15,0u0,  living  in  thatched  houses 
shaded  with  trees. 

Ank'oi,  or  Andkho,  a  town  of  Bokhara,  Asia.  75  ni  W. 
of  BilUh;  liat.  86°  4S';  l.on.  66°  E. ;  pttp.  about  26,000 

Ankylosis,  n.  See  Anchylosis. 

Aii'lace,  n.  See  A.vkl\ce. 

Amt,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
wile  «>f  Joachim. 

Ann,  or  Anne,  St.,  in  British  N.  Ami  rlca,  a  l.ikesitu 
ated  60  in.  N.  of  bake  Superior,  into  which  by  u  small 
river  it  empties  Itself. 

Ann,  St.,  in  British  N.  America,  a  seaport  on  the  E. 
side  of  O.ipe  Breton. 

Ann,  SI.  See  Fredbricton. 

Ann,  St.,  in  Jamaica,  a  village  and  parish  in  Middlesex 
CO.,  on  the  N.  coast,  2>l  m.  W.  of  Fort  Maria. 

An'na.  [Gr..  Lat.,  an  1  Hind.;  lleb.  H>innah.]  Tlie  sis¬ 
ter  of  Dido  (V'irgil,  iv.)  —  The  wife  of  Tolat,  and 

his  support  in  poverty. — The  daughter  of  Phanuel,  and 
a  prophetess. 

Aliena,  n.  {Oun.)  In  the  E.  Indies,  a  coin  of  12  pie,  or 
the  !6th  part  of  a  rupee,  worth  about  $0.03. 

An'na,  in  JUinoCx,  a  township  and  village  of  Union  co. ; 
p'»p.  of  township,  2,697. 

Anna  Comnena,  a  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
peror  Alexius  Coiiiuenus  I.;  conspired  at  his  death  to 
give  the  crown  to  her  husband  Nicephorus  BrtMinius, 
but  in  vain.  She  harl  considerable  literary  taste,  and 
wrote  the  Af^xiad,  a  history  of  her  father’s  reign.  I).  114H. 

Anna  Ivanowna,  empress  of  all  the  Hussias.  B. 
16J4.  She  was  the  diughter  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Alexio- 
witch,  married  the  Duke  of  C  >urland  in  1710,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  cl  sith  of  Peter  II.,  in  1730. 
She  invested  her  fivorite  Biron  with  almost  al*soluto 
power,  and  he  governed  the  empire  with  intolerable 
tyranny.  During  .d.'«  reign.  Ilussi  i  was  at  p'*a';e  with  her 
neighbors,  excepting  only  the  w.irin  whii  h  slie  engjiged 
to  place  Augustus  III.  on  the  throne  of  Folaml;  ami 
that  with  the  Turk.s  in  1736,  terminated  liy  tlie  peace 
of  Belgrade  in  173 1.  I).  1740.  She  was  succeeded  by 
her  grand  nephew  Ivan. 

An'naber^,  (St., )a  mining  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Erzgebirg",  8  m.  S.W.  of  Marienburg.  Its 
inh  ibitant^  are  principally  occnpiotl  in  its  mines,  which 
produce  tin,  silver,  ami  colialt.  I*'p.  alK)ut  10,6»M). 

All'll  iberg^ite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  synonym  of  arseniate 
of  nickel.  —  See  S'icxel. 

Ann'a;;^htlow]i,  a  parish  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  7  m. 
from  ijlalway;  pop.  4,60). 

Aii'iiaU<it,  n.  A  writer  of  annals. 

All'lialize,  v.  a.  To  record  in  annals. 

Aii'niil^,  a.  pb  [Fr.  anna><,  from  Lat.  annah>.]  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  history,  in  wliich  events  are  related  in  the  exjw:t 
order  of  chronology.  They  differ  from  perfect  history 
in  this,  that  annals  are  a  bare  relation  of  what  passes 
every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  passes  every  day ; 
whereas,  history  relate.^  not  only  the  transactions  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  the  causes,  motiv«'8,  and  springs  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  name  comes  from  tlie  first  annual  n-cords  of 
the  Romans,  w'hich  were  called  AnnaUs  J^onU/icum.,  or 
Annales  Maxhni. — The  word  A.  is  also  applied  to  period¬ 
icals  containing  the  transactions  of  societies,  Ac. 

Aiiiiain.  See  Cochix-China,  page  586. 

Ait'nambne,  or  Axnamabce,  one  of  the  four  fortifi«Hi 
forts  occupied  by  Britain  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa; 
p  >p.  aljout  3,1)00. 

Annamoo'ka,  or  Rottp.roam,  one  of  the  Friendly  Is¬ 
lands,  about  10  m.  in  circuit. 

Ann  an,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries, 
on  a  small  river  of  tlie  same  name;  2>op.  of  borough, 
3,173. 

An'iiandale,  in  Scotland,  the  name  given  to  the  val¬ 
ley  tr.iv.  rsed  lengthwise  by  the  river  Aiiuan.  It  con¬ 
tains  minv  Roman  anti<initie.s. 

Aniiap'oli*i.  [“  The  city  of  .\nne.”]  A  town  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  tlie  river  of  the  saiin*  name,  aud  on  the  S.W* 
side  of  the  BayofFundy;  Lat.  40°  47' N. ;  Lon.  0.)°60' W. 
Although  the  first  European  settlement  in  N.  America, 
having  been  foundetl  in  16)4,  it  lias  never  fionriahed.  It 
was  cdled  Fort  Royal  by  the  French.  iVp.  of  towu  aud 
county  of  the  same  name^  18,121 

Anniip'olis,  in  Maryland.,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
cap.  of  the  State  and  of  the  co.  of  Anne  Arundel,  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  Severn,  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  4.)  m.  E.N. 
E.  of  Wjishington.  A.  wms  at  first  settled  in  1'  4  ),  under 
the  name  of  Providence,  aft.  rwanl  change'l  to  Anne 
Arundeltown,  aud  fin  illy  named  A.,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  College,  incorporated 
in  1787,  and  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Aillliip'olis,  in  Ill'Hus,  a  post-otfice  of  Crawford  co. 

Aniiiip'oliH,  in  Imliana^a,  post-village  of  Parke  co., 
75  rn.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

AniiHp'oliK.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  70  m. 
N.  of  ('oluniiuia. 

— a  |)08t-vill.  of  Jefferson  co.,  lorn.  W.  of  Steubenville. 

Aniiap'olis  Junction,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office 
of  Anne  .\rnndel  co. 

Ann  Ar'bor,  in  Michigan  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of 
Washtenaw  co,,  on  the  river  Huron.  3s  m.  W.of  Detroit. 
The  State  University,  established  here  in  1S37,  posai*8ses 
an  extensive  library,  an  astronomical  ol'servatory,  and  a 
well  appointed  chemical  laboratory;  its  fine  building.s, 
pleasantly  situated,  constitute  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  to  wii. — Man/.  Wool,  iron,  agricultural  implements, 
ami  flour. 

Aii'siatC!^,  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.ann»/.i.l  (Et’c/.  Hist.)  A  year’s 
incnnie  due  t<>  th"  Pope,  on  the  <ieath  of  any  bishop. 
abiKtt.  tu-  p  irish-iiriest.  to  be  paid  by  liis  successor.  In 
\7S9,  they  were  finally  abolUhed  in  Frauce. 


)  An'nnton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Grunt  ro. 

'  Aiiiiawai'ka,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  DeKalbco. 

An'nawaii,  in  Jllinms,  a  post-village  mid  township  of 
Henry  CO.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Hailroad. 
14r)  m  W  S.W.  of  Chicago,  and  36  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hock 

l. sland. 

Aiiiic,  (ann,)  Queen  ofOreat  Britain,  B.  1664,  The  second 
daughter  ot  King  James  II.  by  his  first  wife  Anne  Hyde. 
She  married,  in  16S3,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and 
succeeded  to  the  crown  ujjon  the  death  of  William  III. 
in  1702.  The  principal  events  in  her  reign  were  the 
war  of  tlie  Spanish  succession  ;  the  great  achievements 
of  the  English  troops  under  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  l'/.  r.)  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  by  wliich  the 
military  supremacy  of  France  was  shattered;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  union  of  the  until  then  separate  king¬ 
doms  of  England  and  t^cotiand  in  1705 ;  and  tlie  dash¬ 
ing  snccesse.s  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  Simin. 
During  the  reign  of  A.,  the  rivalry  of  the  two  great  j>o- 
liiicai  parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  rose  to  extreme 
violence;  the  latter,  or  Jacobite  faction,  looking  upon 
the  queen  as  secretly  favoring  the  views  of  her  brother, 
the  exiled  Prebunb-r,  to  the  »ucce8.sion. — A.  W’as  of  an 
ea-<y  and  placable  disposition,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  her 
iiuperiou.s  friend  and  confidante.  Sarah,  Ducliess  of 
•Marlborough.  She,  Imwever,  at  last  fell  into  disgrace, 
aud  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  favorite  l»y  .Mrs.  5lush- 
am,  one  of  her  attctnlants,  a  woman  of  obscure  birth 
and  ineiliocre  character.  Iler  reign  is  especially  cele- 
brateii  as  a  literary  a*ra,  from  the  numiier  of  great 
writers  who  then  rt<»urlshe<l,  the  munificent  patronage 
b'Stoweii  upon  tlieni,  and  the  high  e.steem  in  which  tlie 
world  of  letters  nvjw  generally  held.  Among  tlie  itliis- 
trious  libTati  of  this  period  are  found  the  names  of 
Pope,  Swift.  Biilinghroke,  New’ton,  Ac.  D.  1712. 

.In  3ie  OP  Austki  i,  Queen  of  France,  D.  1664,  w  as  the  eldest 
(laughter  of  Pliilip  1 1.  of  8paln,  and  married  King  Louis 
Xlll.  in  1615.  During  tlie  lifetime  of  her  husband  she 
w.is  constantly  at  variance  with  his  great  minister.  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  dee]ily 
attached  to  Anne,  and  made  open  love  to  her.  She  rep¬ 
rimanded  him  so  gently  that  it  was  thought  she  re¬ 
turned  his  affection.  When  Louis  XIII.  died,  in  1643. 
Anne,  as  mother  of  the  infant  monarch,  was  appointed 
regent,  and  displayed  no  ordinary  political  tact  in  mak¬ 
ing  Cardinal  .Mazariu  her  minister.  Thu  Parisians, 
how'ever,  were  iinea-sy;  Mazariu  was  a  foreigner,  his 
financial  policy  w'as  unpopular,  and  an  insurrection  arose 
which  might  have  assumed  fearful  dimension.s.  It  is 
known  in  French  lil.slory  a.s  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  q.  v. 
The  (pieen,  the  ciirdinal,  and  their  partisans  were  opposed 
to  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  and  the  citizens  of  the 
capital.  The  former  finally  prevailed.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-foiir  in  1666.  She  was  beautiful  in  person, 
had  much  of  German  phlegm  and  Austrian  pride,  yet  she 
wa-s  amiable  and  forgiving. 

An  3ie  DE  Bealjeu,  the  ehlest  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  B.  1462.  Her  father,  jealous  of  her  talents,  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  Pierre  de  B‘>url)oii,  Fire  de  Beaiijeu,  a  prince 
ofdull  understanding.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XI.  she  was 
acknowledged  governess  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
minority  of  her  brother,  Clnirles  Vill.  The  Duke  of 
Orlean.s  liaving  in.siiltod  Anne,  she  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested,  when  he  speedily  fled,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Brittany.  Amu* attacked  tlieBretuns  ainl  routed  them, 
took  the  Duke,  their  leader,  j)risonLT;  and  by  tlie  politii- 

m. arriage  of  tho  young  king  of  France  to  lier  namesake, 
the  youthful  duche.>8  of  Rritta  ly,  (hat  country  wa.s  an¬ 
nexed  to  tho  Frencli  crown.  She  retained  iier  rank  and 
iiilhience  after  Charles  VUI.  had  ascended  tlie  throne; 
and  when,  dying  childless  in  1498,  he  w'as  snecet'ded  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tliat  prince  respected  her  claims 
ami  position,  and  said,  “  that  it  did  not  IxH’omc  tlio  king 
of  France  to  avenge  tlie  feuds  of  tho  Duke  of  Orleans.'’ 
D.  1622. 

All 310  OF  Bohemia,  n.  1367,  w’as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emiieror  Cliarle.s  IV.,  and  married  Ricliard  II.,  king  of 
England,  in  1380.  She  may  justly  be  regard(*d  as  one  of 
thti  nursing-mothers  of  the  Reformation,  for  siie  protected 
IVickliffo  tow'ards  the  close  of  his  lile,  when  threatened 
by  the  Council  of  Lambeth  in  1382.  It  was  she  who  ob¬ 
tained  an  amnesty  for  the  multitude  who  had  become 
involved  in  tho  insurrectitm  lieaded  by  Wat  Tyler.  This 
mediation,  and  her  coiispictious  virtues,  acquired  for 
her  the  title  of  the  ‘‘Good  Queen  Auuo.”  D.  without 
issue,  1:’>94. 

Anne  Boloyn.  See  Boi.etn. 

Anne  de  B  jetaoxe,  or  of  Buittaxt,  b.  at  Nantes.  1476, 
was  tlie  only  d.iughter  (»f  Fraticis  II ,  duke  of  Brittany. 
Louis  of  Oileaiis.  heir-presumptive  to  tlie  French  throne, 
when  he  fleil  to  Brittany  (see  Anne  de  Beaujeu),  l<e- 
caino  deejdy  enamored  of  her:  and  Anne,  n<*t  yet  fif¬ 
teen,  g^ive  him  in  return  her  first  love.  Compelled  to 
marry  the  young  King  Cliarles  VIIL.  she  acted  with 
fidelity  and  discretion,  and  at  his  death  di.splayed  deep 
grief.  But  her  old  |ov(*r,  now  l^ouis  XII.,  divorced  the 
deformed  lady  he  liad  been  compelled  to  i*spou8e.  and 
soon  persuaded  Anne  to  forget  her  sorrow  by  marrying 
him  at  Names.  It  is  H:ii<l  that  as  queen  of  Franco  she 
exerei.sed  unbounded  influence  over  her  )lu^balld,  and 
her  deiractors  aflirm  tliatslie  saerificeii  France  to  the 
petty  intrigiK'M  of  BriMany.  D,  1514. 

Aniie  of*C-lov4‘S,  ilaughter  of  John.fld  duke  of  Cloves, 
B.  1515.  She  married  in  1540,  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  biH'ame  his  fourth  wife.  Siie  WiW  divorced 
from  him  in  a  few*  mouths  afterward,  and  lived  in  pri¬ 
vacy  until  her  d'*ath  in  1557. 

Anne  Ar'iiiKlel.  in  a  county  situated  in 

tlie  central  p  irt  of  tlie  State,  on  the  M*.  sliore  of  Cht'sa- 
peake  Bay,  about  5  ni.  S.of  Baltimore.  Ami,  750  sq.  m. 


The  Patapsco  river  bounds  it  on  the  N.  and  N.E,,  the 
Patuxent  on  tlu^  F.W.,  and  its  eastern  part  is  travers'  d 
by  South  and  Severn  rivers.  Surface,  varying  from  un¬ 
dulating  to  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile,  its  sfuple 
products  an*  wheat,  oats,  maize,  tobacco,  hay.  and  butter. 
C(‘pperand  iron  are  found  here.  A.  islliethird  co.in  tbs 
State  as  respects  population,  nnd  contains  Annapolis 
tlie  capital  of  Marylumi.  It  takes  its  name  from  Anno 
Arundel,  wife  of  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore. 

Aline,  iSt.,  ill  Jllinois.  See  Sr.  A.n.ne. 

Anne,  St.,  in  Central  America.  See  Santa  Anna. 

Anno.  St.,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  which  after  a 
S.W  flow  of  abt.  120  m.,  effects  a  junction  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  its  N.side,  5U  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Quebec.  At 
its  emboiicbure  it  is  1,-00  ft.  broad.  It  is  scarcely  navi¬ 
gable,  ow’ing  to  its  numerous  slioals  and  rapids. 

Anno,  a  seaport  of  Marie-Galaude,  in  the  M'est 

Inilia  islands. 

Anno,  .SI.,  in  prov.  of  Queliec,  a  town  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  St.  iaiwreiice.  Lat.  49°  N. ;  Lon.  66°  25'  W. 

Anno,  Sto..  in  Guadulonpe,  a  village  of  Grand-Terre  on 
tlie  S.  coast,  about  12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Point-a-Pitre. 

Annoal',  v.  a.  [A  S.  ancelan,  to  kindle.]  To  soften  and 
temper  glass,  iron,  Ac.,  by  heating  and  gradually  cooling. 

Annoal'ili^.  n.  {Chem.)  A  pro<  e.-^s  applied  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass  or  s(uiie  metals,  to  prevent  tho  particles 
arranging  tlieinselves  in  that  condition  whieh  produces 
a  brittle  quality.  M'lien  glass  and  metals,  more  partic¬ 
ularly  inui  or  steel,  have  been  heated  to  a  red  heat, 
they  are  very  brittle.  Glass  drops,  fur  exanqile,  made 
in  the  form  of  w  hat  are  termed  Frince  livpfrCs  drnJ^$, 
are  so  brittle,  that  when  touched  sliarply  with  a  stone, 
or  when  a  portion  is  broken  off.  they  fly  into  a  thousand 
fragments;  glass  requires,  tlierefore,  to  he  annealed — a 
process  consisting  in  placing  it  into  a  furnace  for  many 
hours,  and  gradually  drawing  it  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
oven.  Mallealdc  iron,  w  hen  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  pres¬ 
sure.  requires  annealing.  Thus,  boiler-plates,  which  are 
drawn  out  by  rollers,  are  placed  fur  Siune  time  in  an  an¬ 
nealing  furnace.  Tempering  of  steel  is  an  analogous 
process,  and  consists  in  beating  the  metal  at  various 
temperatures.  The  explanation  of  the  process  of  an¬ 
nealing  dejiends  upon  the  theory  of  heat  wliif  li  may  be 
adopted.  According  to  the  imniaterial  theory,  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  and  glass  are  placed  by  the  high  temper¬ 
atures  of  preparation  in  a  peculiar  condition,  opposed 
to  tlie  attraction  of  cohe.sion;  the  c<diesive  force  l-eing 
restored  by  the  modified  a]))dicatiou  of  heat  in  the  an¬ 
nealing  and  tempering  process. 

Annec'taut.  a.  Annexing. 

Annecy',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Haute-Savoie,  22  m. 
S.  of  Geneva;  pf>p.  10.737. — Tlie  town  is  situated  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  lake  of  tlie  same  name,  9  m.  long,  and  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2  m.  broad  ;  1,426  ft.  above  the  sen-level. 

Aniic-<lo-1a-I*erailo,  Ste*,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a 
post-village  of  Port  Neuf  co.,  on  St.  Anne  river,  57  m. 
VV.  by  N.  of  Qu'*bec. 

Aiiine-<lo-la-l*acatiere,  in  prov.  of  Quebec, 

a  post-village  and  parish  in  Kainouraska  co.,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  75  m.  below  Quel>ec.  It  is  a 
consideralile  placi*,  aud  possesses  a  well-attended  col¬ 
lege.  Pop.  of  parisli  about  2,8.')0. 

.4in»o-ile«-I*laiiio»,  Ste.,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  par¬ 
ish  and  village  in  Terrebonne  co.,  26  m.  N.W.  of  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  pop.  about  1.62'). 

Aniie-iiii-Macliiolie,  Ste.,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a 
post-village  and  parish  in  St.  Maurice  co..  on  a  river  of 
tlie  same  name,  75  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal,  /bp.  abt.  2.020. 

Aiine-(lii-Xor<l,  Sic.,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  village 
and  parish  ot  MoiUiiiorenci  co..  on  the  N.  bank  of  tho 
St.  Lawrence,  18  m.  from  Quebec.  Pp.  about  910l 

.\nnd  An.nelida,  or  Annelids,  n.pl.  [From  Lat. 

auu'UfM,  a  little  ring.]  {Zobl.)  An  order  of  Annwiosa, 
including  all  tho  higher  kinds  of  worni-Iike  animals, 
often  called  red-blooded  worms,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  marine,  though  there  are  several  species 
wliich  inhabit  fre>h  water,  and  souk*  wh  ch  live  on  land. 
Their  body  is  usually  very  long,  divideii  into  numerous 
B(*gnient8  similar  and  equal  to  each  other,  except  at  the 
two  extremities;  but  in  the  lower  forms,  such  as  the 
Leech,  the  segmentary 
division  is  very  indis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  on  account 
of  the  general  soltiuss 
of  the  integument.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  annelids  have  spe¬ 
cial  respiratory  appen¬ 
dages,  into  which  tho 
fluids  of  the  body  are 
sent  for  neratimi,  and 
these  are  situated  iqton 
tlie  head  (/  b/.  134)  in 
those  species  whieh  (like 
the  Strpnha,  HrebiHa, 

Sob'llaria,  Sir)  have 
their  b(*dies  em  l*»sed  by 
tubes,  either  formed  by 
a  shelly  substance  pro- 
din  ed  from  tlieir  own 
substance,  or  built  up 
by  the  agglutination  of 
grains  of  sand,  frag¬ 
ments  of  shell,  Ac.; 
w'hilst  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  abmg  the  two  sides 
of  tho  Isaly  in  sucli  as 
swim  freely  through  the  Fig.  134. —  exRPULA  lactata. 
water,  or  crawl  over  tlie 

surface  of  rocks,  as  is  the  case  with  the  yere.id<T ;  or 
simply  buiy  themselves  in  tho  sand,  as  the  Areuicola 
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<ir  “  Tiob-worm.’*  In  these  respiratory  appendages  the 
eirculation  of  the  fluids  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  mi- 
rroscopic  exaininatidu.  These  fluids  are  (d'  two  kinds, 
the  one  colorless,  and  tlje  other  usually  red.  Autln*rs 
are  diviiled  on  the  question  ot  which  of  tliese  two  fluids 
represents  the  blood  of  other  articulated  animals. 

Aiinella'fa,  n.  ;>/.  See  Annudsa. 

in  a  townsiiip  of  Washington  co., 

45  ill.  fcJ.  by  S.  of  B.ingor, 

Aiiiie^A,  St.,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  post-vill.,  parish  of 
St.  A.  Hout  de  i’lsle,  distant  from  Montreal  •4:4  m.:  pop. 
abt.  H20. 

Aiiiic^h,  si.,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  vill.  of  Nelson  town¬ 
ship,  ilalton  CO.;  pop.  you. 

Aiiii'et,  one  of  the  Scilly  islands,  near  that  of  St. 
Agnes. 

Annex%  v.  a.  [Fr.  annrxrr,  from  Lat.  annectf  re.]  To 
unite  at  the  end;  to  afiix ;  as,  he  annexed  a  codicil  to 
his  will.  —  To  unite,  as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater ;  as. 
he  annexi'd  a  province  to  his  kingtlom. — To  unit©  d  po.*?- 
(eriori ;  annexation  always  presupposing  something. 
Thus  we  m;iy  say,  punishment  is  annexed  to  guilt,  but 
not  guilt  to  punishment. 

— V.  n.  To  join;  to  be  united. 

— n.  The  thing  annexed. 

Auiiexa'tion,  and  Annexion,  n.  The  act  of  annexing; 
conjuuction;  addition:  union;  as,  the  ann&xo^ion  of 
Texas  to  the  U.  States. 

Aniieic'ion.  n.  The  act  of  annexing,  fn.) 

n.  The  act  of  annexing,  or  the  thing 

annexed,  (u.) 

Aiini'iiilable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  which  may  be  annihi¬ 
lated. 

Anni^hilate.  v.  a.  [Fr.  arini7n7  r.]  To  reduce  to  no¬ 
thing;  to  put  out  of  existence.  —  To  de.'^troy,  so  as  to 
make  the  thing  otherwise  than  it  was.  —  To  annul;  to 
destroy  the  agency  of  anything. 

Aiisiiliila^tiou,  n.  Tiie  act  of  reducing  to  nothing; 
the  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 

Aiiiii''liil«Ator9  n.  The  person  w  ho,  or  the  thing  which, 
annihilates. 

Aiini'liilatory,  a.  Tending  to  annihilate. 

Aii'niii  Cre<^k.in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Mc¬ 
Kean  CO. ;  pop.  76U. 

An'itisquani.  in  post-offlee  of  Essex  co. 

Anni\er'Hi\rily^a(lv.  Annually.  (0.) 

Aiiiiiv^r''t!iAry,  a.  [Fr.  anmversaire,  from  Lat.  anni- 
versarius.]  Iteturuiug  with  the  revolution  of  the  year; 
annual ;  yearly. 

— n.  .K  day  cedebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the 
year  —  Tli©  act  of  celebration,  or  performance,  in  honor 
of  the  anniversary  day. 

An'no  Ooni'iiii.  [Lat.]  Abbreviated  a.  n.,  the  year 
of  our  Lord  ;  thecomputution  of  time  from  our  Saviour  s 
incarnation  It  is  used  iii  America  fur  all  public  deeds 
and  writings,  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  “Vulgar 
era.” 

Aniioinina^tion,  n.  [Lat.  annominafm.]  Allitera¬ 
tion;  aguomiuation.  (R.) 

Aii'ilO  Muii'di.  [Lat-J  Abbreviated  A.  M..  In  the  year 
of  the  world ;  the  computation  of  time  from  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

Ailiio'iiA,  n.  [Lat.,  from  awwt/s,  a  year.]  A  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  the  allowance  of  oil,  salt,  bread,  flesh, 
corn,  wine,  hay,  and  straw,  which  was  annually  pro¬ 
vided  by  contractors  for  the  maintenance  of  an  arm}'. 
It  was  also  applied,  in  English  law,  to  denote  anything 
contributed  by  one  person  towards  the  support  of  an¬ 
other. 

Anii'onay,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Arddche,  7  m. 
from  the  Klione.  It  is  principally  distinguished  by  its 
inanutactures  of  paper,  long  reckoned  the  best  iu 
France.  Ptp.  10,271. 

An'uotate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  annoler,  from  Lat.  annotare.] 
To  make  annotiitions. 

Aunota'tioii,  n.  |  Fr.]  Explications  or  remark.s  writ¬ 
ten  upon  books;  notes;  —  ordinarily  used  in  the  plural. 

“It  might  appear  very  improper  to  publish  annoiafio/w,  with* 
OQt  the  text  itself  whereuuto  they  relate.”  —  DuyU. 

An'iiotator,  and  Aniiota'tionist,  n.  [Fr.  anno- 
tateur.]  A  writer  of  notes,  or  annotations ;  a  scholiast; 
a  commentator. 

Aniio'tatory.,  a.  That  contains  annotations. 

Aniiot'to,  Anwtio,  Arnotio,  Onoto,  n.  (Chem.) 
Brown  cakes,  being  the  pulp  of  the  see<l8  of  the  Jiixa 
Orellana,  a  shrub  of  S.  America.  It  lias  no  taste,  but  a 
smell  of  urine,  which  is  said  to  be  added  to  it;  soluble 
in  water,  slightly  in  aUohol  and  ether  with  orange  color, 
and  in  caustic  potash  with  a  red  color.  Sulphuric  acid 
makes  it  indigo-blue;  nitric  acbl  makes  it  green;  it 
contains  a  yellow  and  red-coloring  matter.  A.  is  some¬ 
times  employed  for  dyeing  silk  of  an  orange  color,  by 
Immersing  the  goods  in  a  solution  of  tlie  «lye  in  potash, 
or  soda,  and  brightening  by  means  of  alum,  vinegar,  or 
liuiejuice.  It  is  extensively  used  for  dyeing  cheese  and 
butter. 

Ah  iioiince^  V.  a.  [Fr.  annoncer,  from  Lat  annunciare.'] 
To  publish;  to  proclaim;  to  make  kriow’ii.  —  To  pro¬ 
nounce  ;  to  declare  by  a  general  sentence. 

Announce'inent,  The  act  of  announcing;  pro¬ 
claiming,  or  making  known  by  public  notice. 

AilllOllll'cer,  n.  The  person  who  announces. 

Aiiuoy',  r.  a.  [Fr  ennuyer.]  To  incommode;  to  vex;  to 
tease ;  to  molest. 

“Woe  to  poor  man  :  each  outward  thin?  onnoy;i  him; 

He  heaps  in  inward  grief,  that  most  destro^’s  him.*'— jSidaey. 

— n.  [Fr.  cnnni.]  Injury:  molestation;  trouble. 

“  What  then  remain'i.  hut.  after  past  annoy. 

To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  jny. "—Vryden. 

Annov'Aiice*  n.  [0.  Fr.  annoiance  ]  That  which  an¬ 
noys  ;*the  state  of  being  annoyed  ;  or  the  act  of  annoying. 


Annoy'er.  tt.  The  person  who  annoys. 

Aiinoy'ing',p.  a.  Incommoding,;  vexing;  teasing;  mo¬ 
lesting. 

Aiint^'ville*  in  New  York,  a  town.ship  of  Oneida  co.,  40 
m.  N.E  of  Syracuse. 

— A  small  but  ancient  settlement  in  Cortland  township, 
Westchester  co.,  2  m  from  I'eekskill  village,  on  a  large 
creek,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  was  formerly  culled 
Ampersand. 

AiiiiH^ville,  in  Virginia,  a  villago  of  Diuwiddie  co.,  75 
in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Norfolk. 

Ail'nual,  a.  [Fr.  annuel,  from  Lut.  annualU.^  That 
which  comes  yearly. 

“  Aniiurii  for  mo,  the  grape,  the  ro^e,  renew, 

The  juice  uectureous,  and  the  balmy  duw.”— Pope. 

— That  which  is  reckoned  by  the  year,  or  performed  in  a 
year;  as,  an  annual  support;  the  annual  motion  of  the 
eartli. — That  which  busts  only  a  year,  as,  an  animal  plant. 

— Annual  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun;  specially  applied 
to  a  plant  that  lasts  but  one  season,  or  to  u  book  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  year. 

Aii'iiiially*  udv.  Ye.arly:  every  your;  once  a  year. 

AHikii'itaiit,  n.  Cue  who  receives  or  possesses  an 
annuity. 

Aianu'ity„  n.  [Fr.  annidU,  from  Lat.  annuilaa.]  Tlie 
periodical  payment  of  money,  either  yearly,  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly  ;  for  a  determinate  period,  as  ten,  flfty,  or  a 
liundred  years ;  or  lor  an  iudeterminate  iferiod,  depen¬ 
dant  on  a  certain  contingency,  as  the  death  of  a  person; 
or  for  an  indefinite  term,  in  which  latter  case  they  are 
called  perpetual  annuities.  As  the  probability  of  the 
duration  of  life  nt  every  age  is  known,  so  annuities  may 
be  purchased  for  fixed  sums  during  the  life  of  the  party. 
— See  Insurance  (Life),  and  Moutai.itt  {Laws  of). 

Anmil^  r.  a.  [Fr.  anuuller,  from  Lat.  ad,  to,  and  nul¬ 
lum,  nothing  ]  To  make  so  that  none  »hull  bo  affecteil : 
said  peculiarly  of  laws,  edicts,  rights,  and  customs.  To 
cancel;  to  obliterate;  to  abrogate;  lo  abolish;  to  ex¬ 
tinguish. 

Aii^nular,  a.  [Fr.  annulaire,  from  Lat.  onni/hw,  aring.] 
Anything  in  the  form  of,  or  resembling  a  ring. 

(Anal.)  An  appellation  given  toseveral  parts  of  the 
body;  thus,  the  A.  cartilage  is  the  second  curtilage  of 
the  larynx;  tlio  A.  ligament  isa  strong  ligament  encom- 
l>assing  the  wrist,  alter  the  manner  of  a  bracelet;  ami 
the  A.  process  is  that  which  surrounds  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

A.  Eclipse.  See  Eclipse. 

(Mrcfi.)  A.  Advance.  The  angle  w'hich  the  eccentric 
forms  with  its  position  at  half-stroke,  when  the  piston  is 
at  tlie  commencement  of  its  stroke.  —  Wcbsler. 

An'tiulari5«y  71.  [Lat]  The  ring-finger;  the  one  be¬ 
tween  the  little  and  midille  fingers. 

An^iitilarly,  adr.  lii  the  manner  of  a  ring. 

Aii^niilary,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 

An'niilata.,  n  pi.  See  Annulosa. 

An'nulate,  An'nulatocI,  a.  [Lat  annulatus.l 
Kinged;  exhibiting  circular  prominences. 

Annula'tion,  n.  {liat.)  A  circular  prominence  to  a 
stem. 

An'iiiilet,  n.  A  little 
ring. 

{Arch.)  A  small  fl.at 
fillet  encircling  a  col¬ 
umn,  used  either  by  it¬ 
self  or  in  connection 
with  other  mouldings. 

It  is  used  several  times 
repeated  under  the  nvolo 
or  echinus  of  the  Doric 
capital.  The  capital  in 
Pig.  135,  which  is  of  tlie 
duiitibited  Doric  or  der,  is 
ornamented  with  only 
three  annulets. 

{Her.)  A  little  circle, 
borne  as  a  charge  iu 
coats-of-aniis, inter  idedto 
denote  strength  and  eter¬ 
nity.  It  is  also  added  to 
them  as  a  difference,  and 
borne  by  the  5th  brother  Pig.  135. 

of  a  tamrly. 

Aiintirnient,  n.  [From  Fr.  annnlhr,  to  annul.]  The 
act  of  annulling;  cancellation;  nullification. 

Aniiulo'sa*  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  annulus,  a  ring.]  {Zool.) 
The  animals  or  worms,  a  class  including  all 

that  lower  p(»rtt(m  of  the  great  aWicw/u/cd  sub-kingdom, 
in  which  the  division  of  the  body  into  longitudinally- 
arranged  segments  is  not  riistinctly  marked  out,  and  in 
which  there  is  an  absence  of  those  ar/iCMia^c<i  or  jointed 
limbs  that  constitute  so  distinct  a  figure  of  insects  and 
their  allies.  This  class  is  divided  into  the  three  orders, 
A  nnelides.  Nemutoide,  and  Trematods. 

Aniiulose^  a.  That  has  rings,  or  is  annulated;  as  the 
worms. 

Anmi'merate^  v.  a.  [Lat.  annumero.]  To  make  an 
addition  to  a  former  number,  (r  ) 

Anniiniera'lion,  n.  An  addition  made  to  a  former 
number.  (R.) 

Anniineiata.  See  Annunciation. 

Aiiniin>iafe,iLa.  [Lat.  an  nuncio.]  To  give  notice  ot ; 
topniclaim;  to  report;  to  announce. 

Aniiiinoia'tion,  7?.  The  act  of  announcing.  The 
declariition  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  in  her  womb. 

{Krcl.  Ifid.)  A  Calbolic  feast  in  honor  of  the  annun¬ 
ciation,  instituted  in  the  7th  century,  as  it  is  generally 
believed,  and  celebrated  .March  25. 

Order  of  the  A. — An  order  of  knights  instituted  in 
1360,  by  Amadous  VI.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  uuder  the  mime 
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of  Order  of  the  Neck-chain  or  Collar;  raised  in  1720  hy 
Victor  Amadeu.s  to  be  the  fir.>t  order  of  the  kingdom  ‘Jt 
Savoy,  umler  the  name  of  Ordine  suprema  dell*  annun- 
ciuta.  The  present  king  of  Italy,  V  ictor  Enimanue)  is 
grand-nia.ster  of  the  order.  The  decoration  is  a  gold 
medal,  Worn  suspended  by  a  gt)ld  cJjain  on  winch  is 
i  ei*ro.sented  the  Annunciation,  surrounded  by  luve-knots. 
The  knights  wear  also  on  the  lelt  breast  a  star  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold.  They  are  not  limited  in  number,  Imt 
must  be  of  high  rank,  and  already  admitted  to  the  ordei  s 
of  8t  Maurice  and  8t.  Lazarus. 

Aiiiiiiii'oiator,  71.  One  wlio  announces. 

Aiiiiiiii'eiatory,  a.  Making  known  publicly. 

Aiiil'villo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lebanen 
co.,  C  m.  \y.  of  Lebanon,  ami  20  from  Harrisburg. 
Altova  Depre-ssicornis,  70  (jiirooL)  A  niminating  animal 
of  Sumatra,  by  some  considered  a  small  species  of  wild 
buttalo,  ami  by  others  a  kind  of  antelope.  The  Imrns 
are  wrinkled,  but  perfectly  erect  and  straight,  and  the 
head  is  long  and  narrow. 

Aiio'hiiiin,  70  {Z»'Cl.)  A  genua  of  coleopterous  insects, 
some  of  which  inhabit  the  interior  of  our  houses,  wliero 
they  do  much  injury  iu  their  larval  state  by  gnawing 
furniture,  books,  &<•.,  which  they  pierce  with  little  rotiud 
boles.  Others  feed  upon  wafers,  preserved  specimens 
of  natural  history,  Ac.  —  One  species,  the  A.  tenselalum, 
popularly  the  Vealh-walch,  or  tick,  is  remarkable  for 
the  superstitious  feeling  connecto<l  with  it.  Tins  little 
timber-boring  insect  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
an<l  the  popular  superstition  alluded  to  is,  that  wlem  its 
beating  is  heard,  it  is  a  sign  that  some  oue  in  the  house 
will  die  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  chiefiy  in  the 
advanced  state  of  spring  that  this  little  creature  com¬ 
mences  its  sound,  which  is  no  other  tlian  the  call  or 
signal  by  which  the  male  and  female  are  led  lo  each 
other,  and  w’liich  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
call  of  birds,  though  not  owing  to  the  voice  of  the 
insect,  but  to  its  beating  on,  or  striking  any  hard  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  shield  i»r  fore  part  of  its  head.  The 
prevailing  number  of  distinct  slrokes  which  it  beats  is 
from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven;  and  this  very  circum¬ 
stance  may  perhaps  still  add  to  the  onunoiis  character 
which  it  hears  among  the  vulgar.  These  sounds  or 
beats  are  given  in  pretty  quick  succe.ssion,  and  are  re¬ 
peated  ut  uncertain  intervals  ;  and  in  old  liouses,  w  Ijere 
the  insects  are  numerous,  may  be  beard  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day,  especially  if  the  weather  be  warm. 
The  sound  exactly  resembles  that  which  may  be  made 
by  tapjiing  moderately  bard  with  the  finger-nail  on  a 
table.  The  insk'Ct  is  of  a  color  so  nearly  resembling  Hint 
of  decayed  wood,  viz.,  an  obscure  gruyish-luown,  that  it 
may  for  a  considerable  time  elude  the  search  of  the 
inquirer.  It  is  singular  that  this  insect  m.ay  so  far  be 
familiarized  us  to  be  made  to  beat  occasionally,  by  taking 
it  out  of  its  confinement  and  beating  on  a  table  or 
boar<l,  wlien  it  will  readily  answer  the  noi>e,  and  will 
continue  to  boat  as  often  as  required. 

Aii'ode^  n.  [Gr.  ano,  upwards,  and  odos,  a  way — tlie 
way  that  the  sun  rises.]  {Chem.)  '1  hat  surface  of  w  liich 
the  electric  current  enters,  being  the  negjitive  extremity 
of  the  decomposing  body,  by  the  agency  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  and  is  where  oxygen,  chlorine,  acids,  <tc.  are 
evolved.  The  term  is  founded  on  the  view  that  in  any 
case  of  electric  decomposition,  the  deconijiosing  body  is 
considered  as  placed  so  that  the  current  p.-issijig  through 
it  shall  be  in  the  Maine  direction,  and  parallel  to  that 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  then 
the  surfaces  at  which  the  electricity  is  passing  into  and 
out  of  the  substance, would  have  an  invariable  reference ; 
that  toward  the  east  is  the  amxfe,  and  that  toward  the 
w’cst  the  caUutde. 

Aiiodon^ta,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,and  otlontns,  tooth,  ]  {Z<>Vl.) 
A  ITesli-water  molluscous  animal,  inhabiting  a  thin,  in- 
equivalvo  sbell;  hinge  straight,  with  either  no  teeth  o’l' 
mere  rudiments.  The  valves  are  thin,  large,  and  pearly  ; 
and  from  their  shape  and  liglitness  they  are  used  in 
France  for  skimming  milk.  The  A.  is  found  iu  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

An'oelyne,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  odyn^  pain.J  {Med.)  A 
iiiediciue  which  eases  pain  and  procures  sleep. 

—  a.  Assuaging  pain;  as,  an  a7io<iy7i<  potion. 

All'odyiious,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  assuaging 
pain,  as  an  anodyne. 

Anoint^  V.  a.  [From  Fr.  oindre\  pp.  oint.]  To  rub 
over  w'ith  an  unctuous  matter. — To  consecrate  by  uuc- 
tion.  —  WorceMtr. 

Aiioiiit'er,  77.  The  person  who  anoints. 
Anoint^iiioiit,  Aiioint^ingr,  71.  The  act  of  anoint¬ 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  anointed. 

{llUt.)  Anointing  the  body  or  head  with  oil  was  a 
common  practice  with  the  Jews,  and  with  other  Oriental 
nations.  Abstinence  from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning. 
Anointing  the  head  with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  mark  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  liost  to 
his  guests,  and  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  eustoin  at  feasts. 
The  Jewish  priests  and  kings  were  anointed  when  induct¬ 
ed  into  office,  and  were  called  the  anointeti  0/  the  L-  rd, 
to  show  that  their  persons  w’ere  sacred,  and  their  office 
from  Goil.  In  tlie  Old  Testament,  also,  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  Kedeemer,  style  him,  on  account  of  his 
royal  descent  and  his  dignity,  Me.ssias,  tiuit  is,  the 
Anointed.  The  custom  of  anointing  priests  still  exists 
in  tlie  Roman  Calholic  Cliurch,  and  that  of  anointing 
kings  in  some  of  the  Christian  monarcliies.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  particularly  the  funner,  anointed  them¬ 
selves  after  tlie  hatli.aiul  thus  gave  a  yellow  color  to  the 
body.  Athletas  anointed  themselves,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  difficult  for  their  antagonists  to  get  hold  of  them. 

Allo'kA,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cuss  co.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  6  m.  8.E.  of  Lo* 
gausport. 
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Ano'Kfty  in  Minnf.antay  an  E.  coTinty,  bounded  on  the 
S  VV.  by  the  Mississippi  liver,  and  intersected  by  llniii 
river.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  lakes,  is  well 
Wooded,  and  among  tlie  Ibrest-trees  the  sugar  maple  is 
found.  Surface,  diversified;  uud  suil,  fertile.  I\jp. 
3,940. 

—A  post-village, cap.  of  the  above  county,  on  the  left  Imtik 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  jiiiicliun  of  Rum  nver,  a  large 
6trG4im  crushed  there  by  a6USpeu>ion  bridge.  A.  is  about 
30  m.  N.N.VV.  distant  from  St.  Paul. 

Alio'lit^*  n.  {Zovl.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  peculiar  to 
America,  belonging  to  tlie family /(/Ma//td(e,  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  place  that  is  t>ccnpied  by  the  ch.uiieleoun  in  tlie 
old  world.  They  are  distinguished  hy  their  having  teeth 
in  the  palate  of  the  inoutlt  as  well  a.s  in  tlie  maxillary 
bones.  The  An'^is  is  a  small,  slender,  active  animal, 
frequenting  woods  ami  rocky  places,  and  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  and  climbing  with  .singular  agiiity.  It  i.s  inrnished 
with  a  loose  skin  or  bag  beneath  its  throat,  which,  when 
inflated,  freiptently  changes  its  color :  in  short,  whenever 
these  creatures  are  under  the  excitement  of  hur.  anger, 
or  love,  the  ^kin  assumes  an  en(Ile-s.s  succession  of  vary¬ 
ing  hnejj.  They  are  of  more  slender  pnqiortioiis  than 
the  channdeon,  and  more  agile  in  tlieir  movements ;  they 
feed  chiefly  upon  flies  and  other  insects,  and  iiihahit  tlie 
nelghboiliood  of  marshes  and  other  moist  places  where 


Fig.  136.  —  AX0U8. 

insects  mostly  abound.  The  head  is  long,  straight,  and 
flattened;  the  body  and  tail  are  long  and  slender,  both 
being  covered  with  small,  ronml  sciiles,  whh  h  give  the 
skin  the  appearance  of  flue  shagreen.  The  hind  legs  are 
rather  longer  than  tlie  fore  ones,  and  each  foot  luis  five 
toes.  Several  species  of  tliis  genus  inhabit  the  We.st 
India  Islands,  the  hirgest  of  them  not  being  more  than 
a  foot  long. 

An'omal*  n.  {Gram^  An  irregular  word. — See  Anomalt 

AilOin'ulisill,  n.  The  same  as  anomaly,  q.  v. 

Aiioiiiali5«'tic,  Anomalis^tical,  a.  Irregular; 
contrary  to  established  rule  or  order. 

Anomalistic  l>ar.  See  Year. 

Anoiiialis^tically,  Auoiu'alously,  adv.  Irreg¬ 
ularly. 

Anoiu'alite^  n.  [From  Gr.  anomalos.,  irregular,  and 
stone.] ( .1/m.)  .\n  irregular  mineral. 

Anoiii'alous*  a.  Irregular. 

(J/^d.)  A  diseitse  is  said  to  he  anomalous  when  the 
symptoms  are  so  varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  de¬ 
scription  of  any  known  affection. 

Anom  aly,  n.  [Gr.  ano  naln^^  irregular.]  Contrariety 
to,  or  deviation  from  established  rule  or  order. 

(jtsfron.)  The  deviation  of  the  planets  from  the  peri¬ 
helion,  which  isowing  to  their  unequal  velocity.  It  is 
so  called  because  it  was  in  it  that  the  first  irregularities 
of  planetary  motion  were  discovered. 

Ano'mia.  n.  fGr.  a,  neg.,  and  nomoj»,  law.]  {ZoiiJ.)  A  gen. 
of  marine  Mollusca,  allied  to  the  oyster,  and  remarkable 
for  the  perforation  of  one  of  its  valves  by  a  large  aper¬ 
ture,  through  which  a  strong  tendinou.s  ligature  passe.s, 
to  be  inserted  into  a  third  plate,  by  which  the  animal 
adlieres  to  foreign  bo<Ue.s.  They  are  usually  found  at¬ 
tached  to  oyster  and  other  sliells.  This  family  lias  long 
been  known  in  a  fossil  state,  and  contains  many  species, 
distributed  over  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

Aiioiiiorlioiii'boicl,  n.  [Gr.  anomo^^  without  law, 
and  Eug.  rhomboid.]  (J/en.)  An  irregular  spar  or 
crystal. 

Ano'inoiirsi,  or  AxoMURt,  n.  [From  Gr.  anomom<, 
dissimilar,  owra,  a  tail.]  t^Zool.)  A  section  of  decapod 
crustacean.s,  consisting  of  many  genera;  the  habits  of 
some  of  which,  as  the  IIiTmit  or  Soldier-crab  (the  type 
of  the  genus  F^tgurus)  are  highly  curious  and  interesting. 
See  IIermit-Crad. 

Anon\  ado.  [A.S.  on,  an. in  one.]  In  one  moment;  im¬ 
mediately;  quickly;  forthwith;  soon  after;  at  times; 
now*  and  then. 

£vtr  and  anon ;  now  and  then ;  frequently. 

And  'twixt  hit  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouueet-bux.  which  evt-r  and  anon 
He  gave  hU  ao:>e.'' — Sfiuks. 

Anonn'oere,  Axoytns,  n.  pi.  (not.)  An  ord.  of  plants, 
alii.  K  indles.  Duu.;  Distinct  carpels,  no  stipnlcs,  a  val- 
vate  corolla,  and  nitninate  albiiiuen.  They  tire  trees  or 
shrubs,  chiefly  native  wilhin  the  tropics.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  simple,  entire,  without  stipnles:  flowers  nsnally 
green  or  brown,  axillary,  large,  shorter  thati  the  leaves, 
3  to  4  sepals,  persistent.  6  petals  in  two  rows,  hypnge- 
nons,  aestivation  valvate :  fruit  dry  or  snccnlent.  They 
are  characterized  hy  having  a  powerful  aromatic  taste 
and  small  in  all  the  parts. 

Ano'nese,  n.  pi.  (B'll.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  Ann- 
nnceir. 

Ano'na,  AsiMtNA.  Uv.vRii,  n.  (Hot)  A  gen.  of  plants 
ord.  Ani'iacexe.  The  A.  si/lratira,  calleil  Araticn  do 
Mato,  in  Brazil,  has  a  light  white  wood,  very  fit  for  tlie 
use  of  turners.  The  wood  of  tlie  root  of  A.  pulustris  is 
employed  in  Brazil  for  corks. — The  A.  Irilnha  i.s  a  small 
and  heaiitilul  tree,  15  to  20  ft.  high,  found  on  the  liaiiks  of 
streams  in  S.  and  W.  of  the  U.  Stales.  It  flowers  in 
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March,  and  gives  a  fruit  1  to  3  inches  long;  ycUowisli, 
lia^^iunt,  ealublc,  and  ripe  in  October. 


Fig.  137.  —  ANOXA  TRILOBA. 


Anoii'ynioii^,  a.  and  n.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and  onoma,  a 
name.]  Nuiueh-^s ;  iiiiattested ;  uiiautheiiticated;  uii- 
ideiitiliiMl.  A  term  usually  ii]iplie<l  to  an  author  who 
k«‘ep8  his  name  a  secret,  or  to  a  book  wliose  author  is 
unknown.  W  lien  an  asdumed  name  is  given,  the  term 
Fsew/oni/nious  is  used. 

Aiioii'yiii4>iisly,.  adv.  Without  a  name. 

Aiioop'sliolsis  a  town  of  Ilindu!»tan,pnjv.of  Agra, on 
the  Ganges,  G3  m.  E.S.E.  of  Delhi.  Lut.  N.;  Lou. 

TbOS'E. 

Anoplotlie'riuin,  w.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  oplon,  a 
weapon,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.]  {Fai.)  A  genus  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  found  in  a  fossil  state,  and  which 
seem  to  range  between  the  Fachyderinataauil  the  Uumi- 
nuntia.  They  had  sixincisor,  four  canine,  and  lour  molar 
teeth,  in  each  jaw',  forming  a  continued  line;  and  the 
feet  liad  only  two  toes,  sheathed  by  separate  hoofs.  The 
skull  partook  of  the  form  of  that  of  the  hoi*se  and  the 
camel,  not  having  a  jirolonged  snout.  It  seems  fully 
demonstrated  that  these  unimal.s  were  all  herbivorous, 
differing  but  little  in  this  respect  from  the  Tapirs  and 
Rhinoceroses  at  present  existing. 

Anoplii'ra.  n.  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  parasitic  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Louse  and  its  allies,  FediculidiCy  whose  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  iiuman  body  is  usually  regarded  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  habitual  lilthim*s8.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  tliat  the  inferior  animals  are  subject  to  them,  and 
that  almost  every  quadruped  and  bird  is  iiile.sted  with 
some  one  or  other  of  these  parasitic  insects.  Upward  of 
6u0  species  Iiave  been  described,  and  as  they  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  diffused,  they  no  doubt  serve  an  ini]>ortant  pur- 
m)8e  in  creation.  Three  species  infest  the  human  race: 
ry.diculus  hum'inus^  or  body.lonse;  J^t'dicvhis  cervicalis. 
or  F.  humanus  capitis^  which  inhabits  the  head,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  chihlren,  nml  F‘'fJicnltis  pnlns.  or  Morphia,  the 
crab-louse,  wliich  inhabits  the  hair  of  the  pnhis.  TI.eir 
superabundance  u])on  a  person  is  either  the  cause  of. 
or  is  iniimateiy  connected  with  grave  diseases;  and 
many  cases  have  been  related  of  persons  having  died 
from  tliis  cau.se. 

An'opsy,  w.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  sight.]  {Annt.)  A  con- 
ditioti  of  monstrosity  in  which  the  eye  and  orbit  are 
wanting. 

Aii'oroxy,  n.  [Gr.  a. priv.,  and  orcxi>, appetite.]  (J/ed.) 
A  want  of  appetite,  without  loathing  of  food. 

Anor'mal.  a.  Irregular;  abnormal. — See  Abnormal. 

Aiior'tliito,  I-MU.AMTK,  Chuistiaxite,  71.  (J/<n.)  A  tri- 
clinic  mineral,  of  tlielelspar  group;  c<dor  white;  lustre 
vitreous ;  b.b.  it  fuses  on  the  edges  with  great  ilifliculiy. 
Sp.  grav.  2*7b2  to  2-066. — f’nmp.  silica a!uniiuu3C*9, 
lime  lO  O  =  100.  It  occurs  in  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Aiios'mia,  n.  [FroinGr.  a.  priv.,  and  smell.]  (Alcd.) 
A  io.ss  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Aiioth^or*  a  [An  or  on<>  and  other.]  One  more ;  not  the 
same;  different ;  any  other:  any  one  else. 

“  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  nipht.” — Shak$. 

**  Discover  not  a  secret  to  another." — Proo.  xxv.  il. 

All'ox.i<lic  Roclios.  {Cttem.)  Those  bodies  whose  car¬ 
bon,  when  they  ary  chuxred,  yields  nothing  to  solvents, 
as  in  blcfod. 

An'quetil,  Louis  Pierre,  a  French  historian,  n.  at  Paris, 
172^5,  D.  LsOS.  His  Ilintoire  de  France  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity,  and  has  enjuyeil  a  long  popularity. 
Among  his  other  woik.s  are:  Freds  de  Vllistoirt  Vni- 
verselle,  9  vols, ;  and  L' Esprit  de  la  Ligue. 

An'qiiCtil  <lii  I^orroii,  Abraham  IlTAriXTHE,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  preceding,  h.  1731.  To  gratify  his  taste  for 
Oj'iental  literature,  he  joined  tlie  expedition  to  India  in 
lj5f  as  a  private  stddier.  and  there  employecl  ail  his 
leisure  in  slinlying  the  Sanscrit.  He  suhsequciitly  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  visited  London  and  Oxford,  an<l  con¬ 
veyed  his  collection  of  MSS.  to  Paris.  He  w.as  then  ap¬ 
pointed  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  royal  library,  and 
devot«*d  himself  to  the  publication  of  the  kiiowh-dge  he 
had  acquired.  His  principal  W(»rk  was  the  translation 
ot  the  y.endu7'e.sf.a,  in  1771.  D.  1805. 

Aii'^iolm.,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Canterhury  in  the  reigns 
of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  of  Engla‘nd.  b  in  Pied- 
nif»nt.  1033.  lie  was  at  first  a  monk,  and  afterward 
superior  <»f  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normaiidv.  In  1093  he 
was  appointed  to  the  English  primaev  ;  hut.  differences 
ari.sing  in  re.spcct  of  the  temporalities'of  his  See,  he  quit¬ 
ted  that  kingdom.  He  was  recalled  by  Henry  I.  and 
well  received,  when  difficulties  again  arose,  which  were 
reterreil  to  the  Pope,  wlm  decided  in  favor  of  A.  Conces¬ 
sions  were  made  ultimately,  which  led  to  his  reinstation  1 


D.  1100,  atid  was  canonized  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  A.Wii.sa  man  ot  great  piety  and  understanding, 
and  is  accounted  as  being  the  first  ol  the  long  line  of 
scholastic  metapli  >  siciaim. 

Ail'&tellil,  in  Onto,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

ui  prov.  <0  Quebec,  a  post-village  ol 
B  dlochasse  co.,  IS  m.  E.  of  Quebec. 

Aii'seron,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  anser,  a  goose.]  The  third  order 
of  tlie  Linnneau  class  ..luC'',  corresponding  totlieonler 
NaUdores.  This  order  is  tlius  characterizeil:  A  nmooth 
beak  covered  with  skin,  gibbous  at  the  ba.se,  and 
blonder  at  the  iioint;  feet  formed  lor  swiinniing,  having 
palmatcd  toes  connected  by  a  membiane;  llie  le^H  thick 
ami  .short,  and  the  body  bulky,  plump,  and  downy ;food, 
fishes,  Irogc,  aquatic  plants,  and  w'ormN.  The  old.  vl.,of 
which  thegoo.se  furnlbhe^  a  ready  example,  inclnde.s  the 
fani.  Anufuto’^Colymbiao'y  Alcido!,  FiOctUarida\  Lotiua-, 
and  Frliratiidc?. 

Ali  Mor  et  Vulpec'tlla^  n.  [Lat ,  the  fox  and  goose.] 
(.«4.styvyn.)  A  modern  constellation,  situated  lielweeii  the 
Swan  on  the  N.,  and  the  Arrow,  or  th--  Dnlpliin  nml  Eagle 
on  the  S.  It  i.s  conii>o8ed  of  some  30  stars,  the  largest 
of  w  liich  is  «»f  the  3d  magnitude. —  Malusott. 

Ail'^crat<^<fl,  a.  {Her.)  Applied  to  a  cross  wdiose  ex- 
irenuties  are  lurmed  into  the  shape  of  the  lieads  of 
lions,  eagles,  Ac. 

Aiiseri^na*.  n.pl.  {Zodl.)  A  sub-farn.  of  birds,  of  thefam. 
A)tatidir ;  the  gee.>e.  Thespecies  are  numeruus,  and  lliey 
are  found  in  various  p-uts  ot  the  Avoidd  during  their 
periodical  fliglits.  Their  lood  consists  of  grain  ami  grass, 
and, during  suinmer,  they  inhabit  marshy  districts.  The 
ctuninoii  wild  goose  (anscr  J'ei-ns).  iiieasuring  5  U  in  ex¬ 
tent  of  wings,  is  widely  and  numertuipiy  spread  over  all 
the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  globe,  whence  some 
fiocks  of  them  migrate  a  lung  way  southward  in  the 
winter.  These  birds  are  olteii  B«-en  in  flocks  of  50  (*r  100, 
flying  at  very  great  heights,  and  lueserving  a  perlect 
regularity  in  their  motions;  sometimes  forming  a 
straight  line,  and  at  others  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  which  is  supposed  to  facilitate  their  progress. 
Their  cry  is  Irequeniiy  heard  when  they  are  at  an  im- 
percejitible  distance  above  us.  W  hen  on  the  ground, 
they  range  themselves  in  a  line  after  the  manner  of 
cranes,  and  ^eem  to  have  descended  rather  lor  the  sake 
ol  rest  than  lor  any  other  relreshmeiit.  Having  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  situation  for  an  hour  or  two, one  ol  them, 
w  itli  a  long  loud  note,  souiids  a  kind  ol  signal,  to  w  hich 
the  rest  punctually  attend,  and  rising  in  a  grou]),  they 
pursue  their  journey  with  renewed  alacrity,  'llieir 
flight  is  comlucleil  wiili  singular  ngulariiy;  they 
always  proceed  either  in  a  line  abreast,  or  in  two  lines 
joining  in  an  angle  at  the  inidnle,  like  the  letter  V.  In 
this  order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by  tnins.  the 
foremost  faliing  l  ack  in  the  rear  wlien  tired,  and  the 
next  in  station  succeeiling  to  bis  duty.  Their  track  is 
generally  so  high  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach 
them  from  a  low  ling-piece ;  and  even  when  tins  cun  be 
done,  they  file  so  equally,  tliat  one  discharge  seldom 
kills  more  than  a  single  bini.  'J  bey  are  very  Uestruetive 
to  the  growing  corn  in  the  fields  where  they  happen  to 
alight  in  tlieir  migrations.  In  some  eonnliies  they  are 
caught  at  such  times  in  long  nets,  !(•  which  they  arc  de- 
cojietl  hy  tame  geese  placed  there  for  that  piirpo.se. 
Otlier  schemes  are  contrived  to  take  them  ;  hut  as  ihey 
are  very  vigilant,  feed  only  in  the  daytime,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  water  at  night,  the  fowler  must  exert 
tlie  utmost  care  ami  ingenuity  in  order  to  accom]>lish 
his  end.*-;  all  must  be  planueil  in  the  dark,  and  every 
trace  of  suspicion  removed  ;  lor  nothing  can  exceed  the 
wary  circumspection  and  acute  ear  of  the  sentinel,  w'ho, 


Fig.  138.  —  ANSER  FERUS,  ( Wild  goose.) 


placed  on  some  eminence,  with  outstretched  neck,  sur¬ 
veys  eyerything  tliat  moves  within  the  circle  of  his  ob¬ 
servation,  ami  the  instant  he  sounds  the  alarm,  the 
whole  flock  betake  themselves  to  flight.  'Jhis  wild 
species  is  the  original  of  the  domesticated  goose,  a  bird 
of  great  value,  both  as  an  ni  tide  ot  food  ami  as  furnish¬ 
ing  very  fine  down  and  hather.-t.  'J  he  tame  goose  lays 
from  seven  to  twelve  eggs,  and  sometimes  more;  these 
arc  Carefully  diviiled  among  the  brood-geese  wben  they 
begin  to  sit;  those  which  biy  a  second  time  in  the  course 
ol  the  summer  are  seldom,  if  ever,  permitted  to  have 
a  second  liatcliing:  but  the  eggs  are  used  for  boii.sehold 
purposes.  It  is  universally  bdievcf!  that  the  gi*ose  lives 
to  a  great  age,  and  pariicnlar  instances  me  recorded 
by  ornithologists  which  confirm  the  fact  —  some  even 
emulating  the  human  jteriml  of  “  threescore  years  and 
ten.”  It  has  been  remarked  that  none  of  our  domestic 
birds  are  so  apt  to  bring  iorrii  monstroim  productions  as 
geese  — a  circ^m^tancu  which  has  been  attifl  uted  to 
the  excessive  11^111*88  to  which  they  are  liable,  'ihe  liver 
of  a  fat  goose  is  often  larger  than  all  the  otlier  vnci  ra, 
aiid  was  a  dish  in  such  great  reputation  among 
Reman  epicures,  that  Dliny  thought  it  deserved  a 
serious  diseiisNion,  to  whom  the  honor  of  invent¬ 
ing  bo  excellent  a  dish  was  clue.  In  our  days,  the 
Fdlis  de  /uit  gras  de  Etrtubourg,  made  of  the  li»er  of 
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geese,  have  inherited  the  reimtatlon  of  the  Roman  dish. : 
—The  6n'j  w  (i  )OSK,  A  its^r  hijfn'rhfueus,  is  two  I’eut  ci^ht  I 
indies  i:i  lenjifth,  and  its  extended  wings  are  five  feet.  | 
The  bill  of  tills  l)ird  is  ♦•erv  curious,  the  edges  having 
eaC".i  twenty-three  indentations  or  strong  teeth,  on  eacli 
side.  The  )i<-ad,  ncMrk,  and  bialy  are  pure  wliite;  the 
quills  are  white  for  half  their  length,  thereat  bla»k  :  the 
legs  are  of  a  very  deep-red.  These  birds  inhabit  tlie 
regions  of  the  arctic  circle,  o<  casioually  niigrating  to 
the  more  teinpetate  climates  of  Pru-sia,  Austria,  llml- 
soii’s  Bay,  and  the  Umti'd  States  of  America  They  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  river  Delaware  from  tlie  north  early  in 
November,  sometimes  iu  considerable  Hocks,  and  are 
very  noisy;  their  note  is  more  shrill  than  that  of  the 
Canada  (loose.  —  The  Canadv  Goose,  or  Cravat  (Joose, 
Btt'nicla  CaufKimsis^  is  the  common  Wild  Goose  of  the 
United  States,  and  isknowuin  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  usually  weighs  about 
ten  pounds.  The  general 
color  is  a  dark  ash  ;  ho  id, 
neek,  anti  tail  black; 
cheeks  and  throat  white; 
bill  and  feet  black.  In 
their  annual  migrations 
to  the  North,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  tliey 
are  oti  their  way  to  the 
lakes  to  breed  ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they 
exteml  to  the  utmost 
polar  point,  amid  the 
silent  de.solation  of  un¬ 
known  Countries,  shut 
out  from  the  prying  eye  of  man  by  everlasting  and  in¬ 
superable  barriers  of  ice.  Alter  having  fulfilleil  the  great 
law  of  nature,  the  approaching  rigors  of  that  dreary 
clim  ite  oblige  them  to  return  toward  the  more  genial 
regions  of  tile  South  ;  and  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  umong 
men,  than  an  indiscrimin  ite  slaughter  of  them  com- 
iiiLMiees.  The  people  at  Hudson's  Bay  greatly  clepend 
on  the.se  birds,  and  in  favt>rable  seasons  kill  three  or 
four  thousan  1,  wliicharo  picked  up  for  future  use.  Tlio 
autumnal  flight  lists  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
November:  the  vernal,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
mid  He  of  May. 

An  spring,  n.  {C'tf.m.)  k  yellow  oil,  liquid  at  common 
temperature,  but  becoming  a  tallow  at  it  is  the 

pigment  of  the  feet  and  bill  of  the  goose,  pigeon’s  foot, 
Ac.  Form.  C10II9O3. 

—a.  Il'd  iting  to.  or  resembling  a  goose. 

in /oM> t.  Sjo  Svint  Ansqvr. 

Aii'sttn,  Gi ‘Ru  Lord,  a  celebrated  English  navigator 
an  1  naval  commander,  B.  1GJ7.  He  entered  the  navy 
early  in  life,  and  rose  rapidly  to  post-rank.  Being  or¬ 
dered  to  the  station  of  North  Carolina,  he  there  pur¬ 
chased  laud,  an  1  built  a  town,  which  bears  his  name. 
In  17dJ  he  commande<i  an  exp  xliti on  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  settlements  in  the  F.icific  Ocein:  thence  sailed  for 
China,  and  on  his  return  captured  a  Spanish  galloon. 
In  1717  he  commanded  the  channel  fleet,  and  achieved 
brilltaiit  successes  against  the  French.  Ho  wjus  subse¬ 
quently  ennobled,  and  afterwards  made  admiral,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  D.  1762. 

An's  im,  in  jV.  Carolina^  a  county  bordering  on  S.  Caro¬ 
lina,  named  in  honor  of  Admiral  Lord  Anson.  7.  v.  Area, 
600  sq.  in.  It  is  watered  by  Rocky  river  on  the  N.,  atnl 
Yadkin  or  Be  lee  river  on  the  E.  The  surface  is  undu¬ 
lating  and  hilly  ;  soil  fertile.  Cotton  is  the  staple  pro¬ 
duce.  Cap.  Wadesborough.  Pop.  12,4*28. 

An'i^on*  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta ; 
pop.  1,745. 

Aii'i^oii,  in  Wiiconsin^  a  township  of  Chippewa  co. ; 
p'rp.  465. 

Aii^«>ion,  Bat  op,  In  the  Canton  river,  China,  situate  be¬ 
tween  the  headlands  Cliucnpo  and  Amunghey,  where  the 
Chinese  fleet  w.is  destroyed  by  the  Briiisli  in  1841. 

—Another  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Australia.  Lat.  13®  710'  S.;  Lon.  KlOO  E. 

Anso'iiia.  in  Corintciicu*.  a  post-village  of  Derby  town¬ 
ship,  New  Haven  co.,  on  the  Naugatuck  river,  10  m.  N. 
of  Bridgeport. 

Atiso'nia,  in  OhiOy  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  on  the 
Bellefontaine  Railroad,  about  5J  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Belle- 
fontaine. 

An'HOn*$»  or  RotiUti  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  5®  S.;  Lon.  154®  E. 

Ansoil'villc,  in  I*enn.^i/!v  inia.  a  post-village  of  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  about  16  m.  S.S  W  of  Clearfield. 

Ans'pnoh,  or  Ansbach,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Rt‘/.at,  *24  m.  S.W  by  W  of  Nuremberg.  —  Mantif. 
Woollen  and  cottou  stulTs,  white  lead,  and  playing-cards. 
Pop.  16.500. 

Answer,  fau'imr,')  v.a.  [.\  S.  an.«i/jarian,*from  a?v/,  against, 
in  opiHisition  to,  and  sujar(m,toswear,  anciently  tospeak.j 
To  speak  in  return  or  in  oppo.sition  to:  to  reply  to;  a.s, 
to  answer  a  question.  —  To  be  equivalent  or  adequate 
to;  a.s,  money all  tilings  — To  satisfy:  to  servo. 
—  To  correspond  to;  as,  tint  business  does  not  an.swer 
our  expectation.  —  To  return;  to  accomplish  ;  to  solve; 
to  obey. 

— r.  n.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  question.  Ac  ;  to  reply.  — 
To  be  accountable;  to  correspond  with;  to  return;  to 
succeed;  to  be  suitable:  to  have  a  good  effect. 

— w.  That  which  is  said  in  return:  a  reply;  a  response. 
.4  rejoindcT:  a  computation:  a  return;  a  solution. 

Aii'sWerable,  a.  Liable  to  give  answer  in  the  sense 
of  account,  ai^l  also  having  suitableness  or  corre^pon- 
dunce:  liable;  amenable;  accountable;  responsible; 
agreeing. 

All's  werabflcness,  n.  Quality  of  being  answerable. 


:  An'swerably,  adr.  In  due  proportion,  correspon- 

j  deuce,  or  conlormity  ;  suitably. 

I  Aii'jswerer,  n.  One  who  answers. 

An'Mwerili;^,  ;>.  a.  Replying;  corresponding  to;  fulfil¬ 
ling;  solving:  succeeding:  confuting. 

Aii't,  a  vu  gar  colloquial  contiaction  of  am  not,  are  not, 
and  sometimes  u  iiol;  as  iu  the  phrases  i  uu'f,  we  a/<7, 
you  unU,  Ac. 

Aiit«  n.  [A.S.  (eniete  ]  (Zoot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
in->ect  Formica.  —  See  Formicid.e. 

Aii'ta,  n. ;  ANi.£.  [Uit.,  from  before  J  {Arch.) 
A  square  piil.ir  terminating  (he  side-wall  of  a  building. 
The  antie  weie  placeil  on  each  side  of  the  door,  so  as  to 
assist  in  forming  the  portico.  The  temple  in  antis  wius 
one  of  the  biiiiplest  kin<l.  It  had  in  front,  antie  attached 
to  the  w.ills  which  enclosed  the  cell-i;  and  in  the  niid<lle. 
between  the  an taj,  twocuhiin ns  snpi>orting  the  architrave. 

Alltsic'itl,  n.  [From  Ur.  against,  aud  Eng.  ucid.J 
{^Mf.’t.)  That  which  destroys  acidity.  The  action  of  ant¬ 
acids  in  the  human  stomach  is  ]mrely  chemical,  us 
they  merel.v  c-mibine  wil:i  the  acid  jireseiit,  and  iieu- 
tr.ilize  it.  They  are  only  palliatives,  the  generation  of 
acidity  having  to  be  prevented  jy  restoring  the  tone  <*f 
the  stomacli  and  its  vessels.  Dysjk^-psi.i  and  diurrlice.i 
are  the  diseases  in  wl  ich  tliej  are  employed.  The  pnu- 
ci])al  antacids  iii  use  are  the  alkali(‘s. 

{Myth  )  The  sou  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  a 
famous  giant  killed  by  Hercules. 

Aiilag‘'oiiiis3ii,  n.  [Fr.  antagonism^',  from  Or.  anti. 
against,  and  agon  zoniai,  tc  slniggle,  to  contend;  from 
agon,  a  sti  iiggle  :  lrt>m  ago,  to  drive,  j  A  cmitendiug  or 
struggling  against :  opposition  to  action  ;  corHest. 

Aiitag'OiiiSt,  It.  [Fr.  antagonist^..']  One  who  contends 
or  struggles  with  another  in  combat;  an  adversary;  an 
Ojiponent;  that  which  acts  in  opposition. 

{Anal.)  A  term  applied  to  those  muscles  which  have 
opposite  functions.  Sin  h  are  me  flexor  and  exten8r)rof 
any  limb,  the  one  of  which  contracls  it,  wliilst  the  other 
stretches  it  out;  and  also  the  abductors  and  adductors. 
Solitary  muscles  are  tUooe  without  auy  antagonist,  us 
the  heart,  Ac. 

— a.  Counteracting;  oppo.sing:  acting  in  opposition. 
Aiita;;70iiisl'i<*,  Aiitagouist'ical,  a.  Opposing 
iu  combat;  contending  against 

Their  Talors  are  not  yet  to  combatant. 

Or  truly  antagonutic,  ui  to  right."  — B.  Jon$on, 

.\ntai;'oiiizo,  v.  a.  To  contend  against  another,  (r.) 

.Anta'Ria.  The  modern  name  of  Axtioch,  q.  v. 

.4ii2al'g:ie4  n.  and  a.  [From  Gr.  unft,  against,  and  ul- 
gos,  p  liu.J  {Med.)  That  which  relievos  pain. 

Antarkali«  n.  [From  Gr.  ayiti,  against,  and  Eng. 
alkali.]  (CVi^-m.)  That  which  jmssesses  the  power  of 
neutralizing  alkalies.  All  the  acids  are  of  tliis  class. 

Antnriiuliite,  a.  Having  the  power  to  countei'act  al¬ 
kalies. 

An  tanacIa'Nis,  n.  [From  Gr.  anti,  against,  and  anaklao, 
to  bend  back.]  {iiUel.)  The  repetition  of  a  word  in  a 
diflferent  meaning,  or  iw  a  different  part  of  speech,  which 
attracts  attention,  and  gives  expressiveness  to  Hie 
phr.ise;  e.g.,  “  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;”  or,  ‘‘  Live 
while  you  live.”  The  returning  to  a  subject  after  a  long 
parenthesis  is  also  called  untanariasU. 

Aiita3ia;:^o'$i;e4  n.  [From  Gr. an/?,  against,  and  anagoge, 
a  leading  iip.J  {lioet.)  Recrimination;  an  answer  to  a 
charge  by  a  counter-charge.  —  Worcejder. 
Ailtaphrotli'siac,  Aiitaplirodit'ic,  a.  and  n. 
[From  Hr.  ant?,  against,  and  AphrodiU,  Venus.]  {Med.) 
Anti-venereal,  or  whatever  extinguishes  amonms  desires, 

Aii'tar,  or  Ant.a'rv,  a  celebrated  Arabian  jirince  in  the 
middle  of  the  Clh  century,  and  one  of  the  7  poets  wliose 
successful  verses, embroidered  with  gold  upon  silk  were 
hung  up  at  the  door  of  the  Caaba.  Ho  describes  in  his 
M  ‘a/lak  t  his  wjirlike  deeds,  and  his  love  for  Abla.  The 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Meiiil  (Leyilen,  1816, 4 to.) 
In  tho  Arabi  in  romance  Aii/ar,  the  author,  Asmal,  a 
renowned  grammarian  atnl  theologian  at  tlio  court  of 
IIan)un  Al  ILwclii'd,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tUh  century, 
who  first  collected  the  old  Arabian  tniditiou.s,  h.is  added 
to  the  name  and  tlie  heroic  adventures  of  Aiitar,  the 
other  most  famous  chivalrous  deeds  of  the  Arabians. 
This  romance  gives  the  most  complete  idea  of  tlio  man¬ 
ners  anti  life ;  of  the  way  of  thinking;  ainl  of  the  opinions 
ami  the  superstitimis  of  the  early  Arabians,  before  the 
time  of  the  prophet;  and  tho  fidelity  of  the  picture  is 
even  now  to  be  rect»gnized  in  many  features  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Bedouins.  It  is  written  in  the  purest  Arabic,  and 
ranked  among  the  cl.isdcs  of  Arabian  literature.  It  is 
80  attnu-tivc  that  critics  prefer  it  to  tlie  Aral»ian  Nights. 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  British  emlmssy  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  lias  translated  it  into  English  ;  London,  1819,  4 
vols.  A  French  translation  Inis  since  appeared  at  Paris. 

Antarc'tic,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  an/?,  against,  and arArms, 
the  Great  Bear,  a  northern  constellation.]  Opposite  to 
the  Arctic  or  northern  pole. 

A.  C  rete.  One  of  tlie  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere, distant 
only  *23®  30'  from  the  South  Pole.  —  A.  Pole,  being  oiipo- 
site  to  the  Arctic  Pt»le,  denotes  the  opposite  end  of  the 
earth's  axi.s,  or  the  South  Pole. 

Antarctic  Sea.  That  vast  portion  of  the  groat  ocean 
extending  from  tlie  H.  circle,  Lat.  66®  30'  S.,  to  the  Soutli 
Pole.  It  Wius  long  coiisnlered  impassable  for  ships,  on 
account  of  the  ice;  but  of  bite  years  many  discoveries 
have  been  imule,  chiefly  by  English.  American,  and 
French  explorers.  Various  tracts  of  barren  land  have 
been  observed,  to  which  the  names  of  Ailolie,  Balleiiy, 
Enderby,  Siibrlna.  and  Victoria  have  been  given.  Sir 
James  Ro.ss,  in  1S41,  reached  Lat.  78®  4',  the  highest  S. 
latitude  yet  penetrateil.  —  The  features  of  the  A.  sea 
may  be  bri«*fly  stated  to  bo  constant  fogs,  baflling  cur¬ 
rents,  inimiiit*rable  icebergs,  and  magnificent  mauifes- 
tatious  of  the  Aurora  Australis. 


Anta'rOA,  n.  (Astron.)  The  princip.vl  star  in  the  con 
stellation  Scorpio.  It  is  situated  in  tho  l>eart  of  the 
Scoi'pion,  about  19®  E.  of  Zubeuelgubi.  A.  is  Hie  most 
brilliant  star  in  that  region  of  tlie  skies,  and  may  bo 
otherwise  distinguished  by  its  remarkably  red  appear¬ 
ance.  Its  declinalion  is  about  2n®  S.  It  comes  to  tho 
ineriiliaii  50  minutes  after  Corona  Borealis,  on  the  luth 
of  July.  It  is  one  of  the  stais  from  which  tlie  moon's 
distance  U  reckoned  fur  computing  tlie  longitude  at  sea. 

Aiitartlirit'ic«  a.  and  71.  [From  Gr.  anti,  against,  and 
arthritis,  gout.]  {Me.d.)  That  which  is  good  against  the 
gout. 

Aiiisisihiiiai'ic,  a.  and  n.  [From  Or.  anti,  agiiinst, 
and  asthma,  a  panting.]  {Med.)  That  which  is  good 
against  the  asthma. 

Aiitatropil'ie,  n.  [From  Gr.  an/?*,  against,  and  atro¬ 
phia,  a  wasting  away.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  cure 
atrophy. 

Aii'tuvarofi,  a  seafaringand  warlike  people  inhabiting 
the  eastern  water-shed  of  the  island  of  Madsigascar. 
Their  chief  resides  at  Tintiugue,  an  ancient  French  set¬ 
tlement,  abandoned  in  ISol. 

Aiit  -Bear,  n.  {ZoVl.)  The  great  ant-eater,  Myrmecoph- 
agajubata.  See  Myrmei  opiuoa. 

Ant'-Catcher,  n.  {Zool.)  A  gen.  of  birds,  family  Tur- 
did(r.  See  TfiRUSH. 

An'tc.  [Lat.]  A  Ljitin  prop,  signifying  before,  used  as  a 
prolix  to  many  English  words. 

An'teal,  a.  That  is  before  or  in  front. 

Aiit'-Iilutcr,  71.  {Zool.)  The  cunimou  name  of  the 
Myrmecopuaoa,  7.  r. 

Antc-Bclluiii.  [I>at.]  Before  the  war. 

Antcco'detiee,  Aiiteeedonoy,  »?.  [Lat.  aiitece- 
dens,  Irom  cedo,  to  go.J  Act  or  slate  of  going  before  in 
time ;  precedence. 

(.fl.s/r'-n.)  An  apparent  motion  of  a  planet  towar<l 
the  west,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  viz., 
from  Taurus  toward  Aries,  &c. 

Antccc'Ueilt,  a.  Going  before;  prior;  anterior;  fore¬ 
going; —  opposed  to  subsequent. 

—  n.  Tliat  which  goes  before  or  precedes.  —  pi.  A  man’s 
previous  history  and  fortune;  as,  “'The  ayiUcedenU  of 
that  man  are  very  bad.” 

Gram.)  The  word  to  which  a  relative  refers;  thus,  in 
od  whom  we  adore,”  the  word  God  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  relative  yvhom. 

{Logic.)  The  first  of  the  two  propositions  in  an 
enthymema. 

{3fath.)  The  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that 
which  is  compared  with  the  otlier.  as  in  the  ratio  of  2 
to  71,  or  a  to  c,  2  ?ind  a  arc  each  aiiti  ccdents. 

Antecc'dontly,  adv.  Previously ;  at  a  time  preci-ding. 

Auteee»'$ior«  ??.  One  who  goes  before,  or  takes  the 
lead  of  aiiDlhcr;  a  predecessor.  “The  sucressor  seldom 
]U'oseciiting  \i'is  antecessoFs  devices.” —  Worcester. 

Aii'te-<*lium'beir,  written  also,  but  incorn'ctly,  anti- 
chamber,  7?.  [Fr.  ayitichambre.]  Tlie  chamber  or  room 
before  the  chief  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 

.Aiite'ciniiN,  n.  pt.  See  Ant(£ci. 

Aiitocte'iiium.  {flist.)  In  ancient  Greece  and  Borne, 
the  first  coui  he  at  sujiper,  consisting  of  eggs,  herbs.  Ac. 

Aiite-our'jsor,  n.  [l.at.]  A  iirecuisor;  a  barbiugcr. 

An'tedatc,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ante,  ladore.  and  Eng.  date.]  To 
date  before  the  true  time;  to  anticipate;  to  give  by  un- 
ticipation. 

— n.  An  anticipation;  a  spurious,  or  false  date,  prior  to 
the  true  (bite  of  a  bond,  bill,  &c. 

An'tetiatod,  p.  a.  Dated  before  the  true  time. 

Aiitedilu'vian,  a.  [l.»iit.  ayite,  and  diluvium,  a  flood, 
or  deluge.]  Existing  before  the  deluge.  In  theological 
language,  the  A.  ages  are  those  which  elapsed  before  the 
floijd.  In  Geology,  the  A.  pei'iud  has  no  reference  to  the 
deluge  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  mirrative,  but  only  to  Hie 
final  transformation  of  the  earth  by  means  of  water. 

— 71.  One  who  lived  before  the  deluge;  thus,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth  from  Adum  to  Noah,  are  called  the 
antedituviayis. 

Aii'tetixa,  n.;  pi.  AxiEFiXiE.  [Lat.  an/e,  before,  and 
yixus,  fixed.]  {Arch.)  Or¬ 
naments  used  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  sometimes  also  by 
the  Greeks,  to  cover  the 
frieze  of  the  entablature 
o  f  a  tcni  j)l  e  or  o  t  li  er  b  u  i  Id- 
ing.  These  decorations, 
at  first  in  terra-cotta, 
afterwjird  in  marble  or 
brass,  are  very  ornamen¬ 
tal,  and  are  still  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  tho  mod¬ 
ern  Italian  architecture. 

Fig.  140  is  an  Jintefixa, 
from  tho  temple  of  Diana, 
nt  .Egina. 

An'telope,or  Antilopk, 
n.  {Z'  Ol.)  See  ANXELoPEiE. 

An'telope*  in  Cafifirr- 
nia,  a  township  of  Te¬ 
hama  CO.*,  pop.  71*20. 

— a  post-office  of  Yolo  co. 

An^telopofP,  Antilo- 
piiise,  or  Antilopid.£, 

71.  pi.  [Gr  aA?//?o.s*,  a  flower 
or  ornament,  and  ops,  the  eye.  In  allusion  to  their  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes.]  {Zool.)  The  AnteU>pts,  a  division  id  the  large 
fam.  Cartcomia  or  hollow-homed  Ruminants,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  each  differing  from  tho  other  in 
some  important  points,  but  agreeing  in  the  gri^at  leading 
characteristics.  They  are  of  graceful  and  syminetncal 
proper tiou.s;  ofa  rest  less  and  timid  disposition,  exirenudy 
watchful,  of  great  vivacity,  remarkably  swift  and  agile, 


Fig.  139.  BERNICXA  CAN  ADENSIS, 
{Canada  Goose.) 


Fig.  140.  —  ANTEFIXA. 
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and  most  of  their  bounding^  are  inconceivaldy  light  and 
elastic.  Their  horns,  wlj:itever  shape  they  assume,  are 
round  and  aiinulated — in  some  species  straight,  in  others 
curved  and  spiral;  in  some,  the  lemales  have  no  horns, 
in  others,  they  are  common  to  botli  sexes.  Tliey  all 
possess  a  most  delicate  sense  of  smell,  and  their  e^yes  are 
proverbially  bright  and  beaming.  Tlieir  hair  is  generally 
short  and  smooth.  The  ears  are  long  and  ]>olnted  ;  tails 
short,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity  For  the  most  part. 
A.  are  gregarious,  but  some  species  keep  in  pairs.  They 
often  browse  like  the  goat,  and  feed  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  trees.  Their  flesh  is  uso^illy  of  excellent  flavor.— The 
A.  seems  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  goat  ami 
the  deer.  Tlie  hind  legs,  like  those  of  the  hare,  being 
longer  than  the  fore  ones,  not  only  give  additional 
swiftness,  but  greater  security  in  a!scending  ami  descend¬ 
ing  precipices,  a  practice  in  which  the  A.  greatly  delights. 
The  horns  are  perennial.  They  mostly  inhabit  the  tor¬ 
rid  regions,  or  such  parts  of  the  temjierate  zone  as  are 
nearly  contiguous,  frequenting  the  cliffs  and  knlges  of 
rocks,  or  traversing  Viust  untrodden  wllderiu*sses.  Africa 
appears  to  be  their  groat  nursery,  but  many  kind.s  are 
natives  of  Asia;  very  few  are  met  with  in  Europe;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
South  America  is  well  suited  to  their  nature,  only  a 
single  sp  *cies  of  Antelope  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  New  World.  It  has  been  custom.iry  to  clas.s  them 
as  follows: — 1.  True  Antelopes;  2.  Bush  Antelopes;  3. 
Capriform  (or  goat-like)  Antelopes;  and  4.  Bovine  (or 
ox-1  Ike)  Antelopes.  But  some  late  writers  on  zoology 
have  rendered  the  sub-division  infinitely  more  minute; 
the  species  in  many  iiistAnces  clo?»ely  bordering  on  each 
other,  while  there  are  otliers  in  which  scarcely  any  cor¬ 
responding  features  can  be  distinctly  traced  Thus,  as 
an  eminent  naturalist  has  reinarki'd,  ‘‘the  genus  Ante¬ 
lope  has  b(K;ome  a  kind  of  zoi)I(>gical  refuge  for  the  desti¬ 
tute,  and  forms  an  Incongruous  assemblage  of  all  the 
hollow  horiii'd  ruminants  together.  So  diversified  are 
its  toriiH,  and  so  incongruous  its  m.aterials,  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  not  a  single  character  which  will  either  apply  to 
all  Its  species,  or  suffice  to  differentiate  it  from  conter¬ 
minous  genera.”  The  common  Antelope,  or  S  isin,  A. 
c^rvic  i/tra,  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  the  tribe,  \h  a! 
native  of  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  also  of  India.  It  Is 
remarkable  for  tlie  pe  culiar  beauty  of  its  long  spiral 
horns,  wliich  are  distinctly  marke<l  by  numerous  promi¬ 
nent  rings.  The  Frong-horu  Antelope,  A.  Americana^ 
inhabits  tlie  plains  W.  of  the  Mis.'^oun  river,  from  the 
lower  llio  Qrande  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  westward 
to  the  Cascade  and  coast  range  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
About  half-way  up  the  horns  tliere  is  a  branch  or  jirong, 
whence  its  popular  name.  Its  color  nl»ove  is  yelbiwish- 
bro'vn,  the  under  parts  being  wliile;  the  horns,  hoofs, 
and  naked  parts  of  the  nose  black. 


Fig.  141. — PRONO-HORN  ANTELOPE,  (A.  Americana.) 

An'telope  Creek*  in  California,  Tehama  co.;  flows 
S.W.  and  enters  the  t^cranieuto  river. 

Aiitelu'ean*  a.  (From  Lat.  before, and  lux^lucis 
light.]  Befire  daybreak,  or  daylight.  ’ 

Antemeridian,  r?.  [Lat.  ante,  before,  and  mei'idiea, 
midday.]  {Astron.)  Being  before  midday  or  noon  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  forenoon,  abbreviated  A.M. 

AntemedCta.  See  Antiemetic. 

Anteinun'dane,  a.  [From  Lat.  ante,  before,  and 
viun  the  world.]  Being  before  the  world,  or  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

“  Great  antemundane  father  I  ''—Young. 

Ante-mii'ral,  n.  [From  l^at.  ante,  before,  and  murwt, 
a  wall.l  (Fort.)  An  outwork. 

Antenlia*  n.;  pi.  Antrnn.e.  [I>at.,  a  sail;  Gr.  ceraia; 
Vr.antenne.)  {M.^r.^  The  ships  of  the  Ancients  had  a 
single  mast  in  tlie  middle:  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and 
support  with  a  transverse  pole,  or  yard,  named  antenna, 
was  extended  across  the  mast,  not  far  from  tlie  top.  To 
the  two  extremities  of  the  yard  (cornua),  ropes  (fnne^) 
were  attached,  which  passed  over  the  top  of  tlie  mast, 
and  thus  supported  the  yard,  as  in  Fig.  142,  whicli  is 
copied  from  the  famous  gem  representing  the  port  of 


Alexandria.  Tlie  name  A.  is  •  till  given  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  to  the  pole  supporiing  the  lateen  sail;  q.v. 


Fig.  142. 

(Zool.)  The  aij^ennre  are  movahle-jointed,  horn-like 
members  placed  on  the  head  of  insects  and  Crustacea 
but  not  connected  with  the  mouth.  See  Figs.  16,  p.  12 
22,  p.  16;  ami  27,  p.  18.  They  are  tubular  or  perforated 
throughout  their  whole  length,  the  internal  cavity  con 
taining  a  soft  or  membranous  substance,  and  receiving 
the  last  hraiiclo's  of  the  nerves  and  trache®  of  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity  of  the  body.  They  differ  in  size  and 
form  in  the  diflerent  sexes.  The  use  of  these  organs  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  is  still  involved 
in  doubt.  Some  naturalists  affirm  that  they  are  the  organ 
of  smell :  otliers  assert  that  they  are  the  organ  of  touch 

Antenna'ria,  n.  (But.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  tribe  An- 
tennari(F.  The  species  A.  Margaritarea,  the  common 
Life-everlasting,  so  named  for  its  dry,  iinperishahle, 
pearl-wliite  flower-scales,  is  found  in  the  U.  States,  in 
fieMs  and  pastures. 

AnteniiaVia^,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  As- 
terace(P. 

Aiitoiiniroroiis*  a.  Tliat  has  antenn® 

Anteii'niforni*  a.  Shaped  as  an  antenna. 

Ante'nor,  a  Trojan  i»rince,  who  urged  the  Greeks  to 
make  the  wooden  lior.Me,  which,  through  his  influence, 
was  taken  witliin  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Aiiteniini'ber,  .K  numher  preceding  another. 

Aiiteiillp'tial,  a.  [From  Lat.  ante,  before,  and  nnpti- 
alis,  a  wedding.]  Being  before  nuptials  or  marriage. 

Antopas'clial,  a.  [From  Lat.  ante,  before,  and  2*as- 
c/iat,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  the  time  before  Easter. 

An'tf'past*  a.  [From  Lat.  before,  and /)as/U5,  a 
feeding.]  A  foretaste;  anticipation. 

Anteponult\  Aiitopeniil'tima*and  Antkpenul'- 
TIMATE.  n.  [From  Lat.  ante.,  before.  7/cnc,  nliuost,  ami  nl- 
timu.^,  the  last.]  (/Vo.<;.)  Being  before  the  penult  or  pe¬ 
nultimate;  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ex<-ept  two. 

Antepoiiiirtiiliate,  a.  rertuining  to  the  antepenult, 
or  la*t  syllable  but  two. 

Aii'teport*  n.  [Lat.  ante,  before,  and  porta,  a  door.] 
An  outer  pf>st,  gate,  or  door. 

AntepOHi'tion*  n.  (Oram.)  The  placing  of  a  word  be- 
Ibre  another  word,  wliich,  by  common  rule,  ought  to  pre¬ 
cede  it.  —  Woi'Cestrr. 

Aiiteque'ra*  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  30  m.  N. 
N.VV.  of  Malaga.  It  has  a  Moori.sh  castle.  —  Mannf. 
Cotton  and  silk  spinning,  paper,  Morocco  leather,  and 
soap.  pop.  .30,922. 

Ante'rior*  a.  [The  Latin  comparative  of  an/e,  before.] 
Going  before  either  with  regard  to  time  or  place;  a.s  “  it 
was  in  a  time  anterior  to  your  birth;”  ‘‘the  anterior 
jiart  of  the  month.” 

Anterior'ity,  n.  [Fr.  anterinriU.']  Priority;  the  state 
of  being  before,  either  in  time  or  situation. 

Anto'riorly,  adv.  In  an  anterior  manner;  before. 

An^te-room,  n.  [From  ante  and  reom.]  A  room  that  is 
betore  another. 

Anter'os*  (Afyth.)  One  of  the  names  ofCuj)id. 

An'Ios*  n.  pi.  (Arch.)  See  Anta. 

An'tc$4*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Blair  co. 

An^testown*  or  Antistown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  in  the  above  towmsbip. 

Antliclion*  n.;  pi.  Aiithelia.  [From  Gr.  anti,  op¬ 
posite,  and  helins,  the  sun.]  (Optics.)  The  name  given 
to  luminous  rings,  or  glories,  seen  by  an  observer  on  a 
cloud  or  fog  wliich  lies  opposite  to  the  snii.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  Alpine  n  gions  am!  in  the  Polar  seas,  and  are 
only  seen  when  sun>hine  and  cloud,  or  fog,  occur  at  (he 
same  time,  'l  lie  occurrence  of  Anthelia  is  generally  at¬ 
tribut'd  to  the  diffraction  of  light.  —  See  Liffuaction. 

Ant'holix.n.  See  Antihklix. 

Antlielmiii^tic*  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  and  el- 
mins,  a  w(jrtn.]  (Med.)  Whatever  procures  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
An'thein,  n.  (.W?^.)See  Antiphont. 

AntliemPdosc,  n.  pi.  (^Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord. 
A  steraceae. 

Anthe'inis*  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  herbaceous  plants, 
tribe  Anthemideer.  A.  nobilis,  the  chamomile,  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  and  occa^buially  found  wild  in  fields. 
Stem  prostrate,  hram  hing  from  the  base,  woolly,  8  to  15 
ft.  Iiigh :  leaves  decompouiid-pinnatified,  segments  linear, 
subulate;  head.s  large,  solitary  on  the  leafless;  disc 
yellow;  flowering  in  July  — The  strong  and  agreeable 
scent  of  this  plant  is  W’ell  known;  also  its  tonic  and 
anodyne  qualities,  which  chiefly  reside  in  the  flow(*r8. 

Anth^'miiiM*  a  native  of  Lyiiia,  eminent  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  sculptor,  and  matlienuitician,  employed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Justinian.  A.  is  chiefly  ceb-brjited  as  having  been 
the  architect  of  the  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con¬ 


stantinople,  which  was  roinplotcd  from  his  design  by 
I>idorus  of  Miletus.  1).  5o4. 

Aii'ther*  n.  [Gr.  antUeros,  flowery,  blo(>ming,]  {Bot.) 
The  essential  part  of  the  male  or  fertilizing  organ  of 
flowering  jdants.  at  the  toji  of  the  filament.  It  contains 
the  pollen-cells  which  are  considered  necessaiy  lor  iuj 
pregnating  tlie  female.  —  See  Si  amen. 

An'tlieral*  a.  That  relates  to  nntljet.<i. 

Anfliori'oeiP*  n,  pi.  (B'tf.)  The  Asphodels,  a  tribe  of 
plants,  ord.  Liliacew.  They  have  tubers  or  fleshy  fasei- 
cled  roots,  and  no  bulbs,  but  their  ovary  is  free.  Leaves 
never  coriaceous  nor  permanent. 

Aiittieri^dia*  n.  {Physiol.)  Thenamenpplied  to  nil  the 
various  struetures  in  which  the  feitiJizing  ftinciion  of 
reproduction  resides  in  flowerles8orcr;ipn»g}tmic  plants, 
and  which  consiqueiitly  correspond  physiologically 
with  the  anthers  of  the  flowering  j.lants.  In  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  coDiposed  there  are  extremely  minute 
b<idies,  which  are  endowed  with  s]iontune(uis  motion 
when  placeil  in  water.  This  motion  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  cilia  upon  them.  These  moving  bixlies  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Spermatozoa,  q.  v. 

Antherit'^oroiiK*  a. [From  Eng.  anther,  and  I.at.,/Vro, 
I  bear.]  (j:ot.)  Applied  to  the  male  part  of  flowers; 
bearing  anthers. 

An'tlieroid*  a.  [From  Eng.an//icr,aDd  Gr.  eidos,  fuim.] 
(Bot.)  Hesembling  an  anther. 

Aiitho'ilis*  «.  [Gr.,  a  blossom.]  (Bot)  Efflnrcsceiicc,  or 
that  state  of  vegetation  in  m  bich  the  flower  is  completely 
developed. 

Antliostc'ria*  n.pl.  [Gr.]  In  Grecian  antiquity,  festi¬ 
vals  celeluated  in  the  spring  by  the  Atlieniaiis,  in  Imnor 
of  Bacchus,  during  which  the  masters  feasted  their  slaves, 
as  tlie  Romans  did  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. — From 
those  festivals,  the  Stli  month  of  the  Attic  year,  answ  er¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  was 
named  Anthesterion. 

Antlii'arin<>,  n.  {Chem.)  The  peculiar  poison  of  the 
vpas  anth.ar  said  to  consist  of  C14II15O5.  It  exists  in  the 
resin  to  the  extent  of  3  C0  per  cent. 

Aiifkic'idtP*  n.pl.  {Zo'dl.)  A 
tribe  of  coleopterous  inBi*cts, 
jiossessing  simple,  or  but  slight¬ 
ly  serrated  and  fllifomi  unten- 
n®.  Some  sjiecies  are  found 
upon  plants,  but  (he  majority 
live  on  the  ground,  and  run 
with  great  qnickne.ss. 

Aiitliid'ium*  n.  (ZdJl.)  The 
carding-bees,  a  gen.  of  hynien- 
oi)terou8  in.-ects  belonging  to 
the  fain.  Aj/ido'.  The  female 
detaches  witli  her  mandibles 

tlie  cottony  down  tin  the  t^tachys  grrmanica.  and  forms 
it  into  sniall  pellets,  which  she  carries  with  her  feet  intq 
holes  in  walls  or  trees,  wliich  she  selects  for  the  cradle 
of  her  family.  She  deposits  this  cottony  down  in  the 
nest  along  with  h<T  eggs,  which  she  covers  willi  the 
same  downy  substance. 

Aiit-liill,  and  Aiit-liil'lock,  n.  A  hillock  formedby 
ants. — 8ee  F*'Umicii».r. 

Aiitliooar'poti»i,  a.[Gr. 

anthos,  a  blossom,  and 7.*ar- 
pos,  fruit.]  {Ji't.)  A  name 
applied  to  those  fruits  of 
which  the  most  consjiic- 
uoiis  portion,  although 
often  appearing  like  a  peri¬ 
carp,  neither  belongs  to 
the  pistil  nor  is  originally 
united  with  it.  The  ap¬ 
parent  berry  of  Ganlthena 
(Fig.  144),  in  which  a 
succulent  free  calyx  in- 
vestsadrypod.andapiiears 
to  form  the  real  fruit,  ia  IM.-OAUiTHEniA  pko- 

«n.1.  fruit— Gruy.  ’  CUMbens. 

AlltllOClia*'ra,  n.  (Zoiil.)  '  2  fruu.  (naiunl  siw.) 

The  Watlle.-bird,  a  gen.  of  the  family  Meliphagider,  or 
lioney-eaters,  several  species  of  which  are  found  in  New 
Holland.  It  is  bobl  and  spirited,  fenrl<j-s)y  attacking 
and  driving  away  nil  <»ther  birds  from  the  part  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  is  feeding.  In  spring  and  summer  the 
male  perches  on  some  elevated  bnioch,  and  screams 
forth  his  liarsh  and  iieculiur  notes. — like  a  p<  rson  vomit¬ 
ing, — whence  its  local  name  Goo-gv'ar-m/vk,  \m  which 
the  natives  have  tried  to  imitate  it.  They  feed  on  honey 
and  insects  which  they  extract  from  the'hhfssoms  of  the 
trees  called  Bunksias.  As  the  Imiiksias  are  not  a  sign 
of  good  land,  tho  garrulous  note  of  the  wattle-bud 


Fig.  143. — ANTHicrs 
LATEUI  PUNCTATATU8. 


Fig.  145. — BRUSH  wattle-bird. 

(Anthochoera  mellivora.) 

may  be  taken  by  the  settler  as  an  indication  of  the 
sterile  and  iinprofifahle  nature  of  the  soil. 
Antho^cyaiie*  n.  {Chem.)  The  blue  color  of  flowers 
soluble  in  alcohol. 
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Antlio'<llnm,  It.  flowers.]  {Bot)  A 

technical  name  tor  the  capitulum  or  head  of  flowers  of 
a  plant  of  the  onl.  AsUrace.m. — Gray. 

Aiitliolo^'ical,  «.  lh*rtainin-4  to  anthology. 

Aiitlioro^'y^  n.  [From  Gr.  ani/«o.<,  a  flower,  and  hgo.,  to 
gather.]  A  collection  of  choice  iK)em8,  particularly  a  col¬ 
lection  of  tJreek  epigrams  so  called.  The  word  in  its 
original  sense  simply  means  a  collection  of  flowers. 

Antliol'y^i^ls*  n  [Or.  anUnts.  u  flower,  and  lysis^  a  set¬ 
ting  free.]  The  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  a 

flower,  or  its  change  to  a  leaf,  branch,  &c. 

Antlioma'iii A.  n.  [Gr.  anthns,  a  flower,  and  mania, 
madness.]  .An  exaggerated  fondness  for  flowers. 

All'tlloil«  Cb\rle8,  hL.t).,  a  distinguished  American 
author,  B,  lTy7.  In  IKll  he  entered  Columbia  College, 
and  W!i8  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  lie  became  l‘ro- 
fes.sor  of  Greek  anil  batin  in  the  ab(»ve  college,  18’2G  to 
ISilO ;  am!  Jay  Professor  of  Gre<‘k  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  1857  to  i868.  lie  published  a  cla^8ical  dictionary, 
one  of  antii^uities,  and  a  complete  series  of  school  clas¬ 
sics.  As  a  teacher,  he  Wius  thorough;  as  a  scholar, 
accurate;  as  a  di>ciplinarian,  severe.  I>.  1868. 

All'thoiiy,  in  hubana^  a  townsliip  of  Delaware  co. 

An'thoiiy,  in  New  Ji'rsfy  a  pn.->t-oflico  of  Hunterdon 
CO.,  about  UO  m.  N.  of  Fleinington. 

Aii'llioiiy,  in  Pamsylvama.,  a  township  of  Montour 
co. ;  pop.  959. 

—  a  tnwnship  of  Lycoming  co.;  pop.  MS. 

Aii'tlioiiy,  in  Rhode  lUand.,  a  pt»st  office  of  Kent  co. 

Atl’(lioiiy«  (St.,)  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  u.  in 
Egypt,  251.  Disposing  of  li  is  property  and  giving  the  pro- 
ceeiis  to  the  poor,  he  retired  to  tlie  desert,  and  attracted, 
owing  to  his  reputed  sanctity,  many  disciples  ;  he  thus 
formed  the  first  monastic  community.  He  afterwards,  at 
Alexandria,  sought  martyrdom  amid  the  persecutions  of 
tlie  Christians  there  prevailing,  bnt  his  life  being  spared, 
he  returned  to  the  desert,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  106. 
All  his  conduct  indii  ates  a  fervent  and  melancmoly  im¬ 
agination.  That  he  ustsl  no  garments  but  a  shirt  made 
of  hair  and  a  sheep’s  skin,junl  never  wa.shed  his  body,  is 
more  credible  than  the  strange  stories  of  his  contests 
with  devils,  and  the'  wonders  related  in  his  life  by  St. 
Athanasius. 

An  thony  of  Pacliin,  ^t.,  a  learned  Franciscan 
monk.  ».  at  Lisbon,  U05.  lie  wits  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  disciples  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  t>f  Italy  in  a  voyage  to  Africa,  which  he  had 
undertaken  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  martyr  to  the 
Christian  faith,  he  preached  with  great  applause  in  Bo¬ 
logna  and  Padua,  where  he  died,  June  13,  1231.  His 
legends  are  full  of  jirodigies;  but  all  agree  in  extolling 
his  talents  as  a  preaclier.  He  was  eanonized  by  Gregory 
I\.,  and  the  Catholic  Church  honors  him  as  one  of  its 
most  eminent  saints.  At  Padua,  a  ehureh  containing 
his  sepulchre  is  consecrated  to  him,  which  is  u  master- 
pi#He  arehitecture. 

Ail'tlioiiy,  St.,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  S.  America,  Ar¬ 
gentine  Kep.,  being  the  8.  extremity  of  the  estuary  of 
the  La  Plata.  Lat.  36°  15'  19"  8.;  Lon.  56°  37'  W. 

Aii'tlioiiy,  St.,  in  U.  Slate.^.  See  S.\iNT  Anthony. 

Aii'tliony*S  C'reeK,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Green¬ 
brier  CO.  ;  pop.  632. 

Aiitlioiiy^M  (or  St.  Anthony’s)  Xoso,  in  New 

ynrK\  the  extremity  of  a  mountain  Called  the  Klips,'’ 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  resembling  u  nose,  300 
to  400  ft.  long. 

— In  I’utuam  co.,  a  bold  promontory  on  the  E  side  of  the 
river  Hudson,  projecting  from  the  8.  side  of  Breakneck 
Hill,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  57  m.  from 
New  York. 

An'tiiony*s  Shoalj4,  in  a  post-office  of  El¬ 

bert  co. 

Antho|>liyl'lit<^,  n.  [From  Gr.  anthos.,  a  flower,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf.]  ( J/  n.)  An  ortliorhombic  mineral,  occur¬ 
ring  in  mica  slate,  in  yellow-gray  crystals  or  crystalline 
fibres,  often  radiating;  fracture  uneven,  lustre  peiirly; 
translucent.  8p.  grav.  2  94  to  3T558.  0>mp.  silica,  oo'o, 
magnesia  27’8,  protoxide  of  iron  16'7  — 100.  Dana. 

An'lliori.sni,  n.  [Gr.  an//ioW.s'mo5,  a  counter  definition.] 
{Rhet.)  A  definition  or  description  contrary  to  that  of 
an  opponent. 

AntliOAifl'erite,  n.  {Min.)  An  hydrous  tersilicato  of 
iron,  occurring  in  Brazil. 

AntliOKpcr'midse,  n.  pL  {Rot.)  A  tribe  of  plants, 
ord.  Cmchonaneoi. 

Aiitho.spor'miim,  n.  {Bot.^  A  gen.  of  plants,  tribe 
Anthoxpernndee.  The  species  named  Ambcr-tvt'e  is  a  shrub 
having  small  evergreen  leaves,  which  emit,  when  bruised, 
a  very  fragrant  odor. 

Anthoxan'tine,  n.  {Chem.)  The  yellow  color  of 
flowers. 

Aiithoxan'thiim,  n.  [Gr.  anthns,  a  flower,  xantns. 
yellow.]  {Hot  )  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Graminaceie.  The 
A.  odoratum,  or  sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  is  an  early- 
flowering,  deliciously  fragrant  gnw.s,  10-18  inches  high, 
flowering  in  May.  Found  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

All’tliracite,  n.  [From  Gr.  an^/irar,  cliarcoal.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  mineral  coal.  It  is  di^tinguishiMl  by  its 
higher  spt^ific  gravity,  its  semi-metallic  lustre,  ami  by 
its  burning  without  emitting  smoke.  The  .4.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  contains  ordinarily  86  to  93  per  cent,  of  carbon : 
those  of  8.  Wales,  88  to  95;  of  France,  80  to  83;  of  Saxony, 
81.  Spec  grav.  (Pennsylvania),  T32-i‘7  ;  (Rhode  Island), 
1-Hl. — It  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  U.  States, 
and  is  used  not  only  in  the  hot-hhust  jirocess  for  iron, 
but  its  cheapness,  the  intensity  and  equability  of  heat  it 
proiluces,  together  with  its  perfect  safety,  and  freed<»m 
from  all  disagreeable  smoke  and  smell,  give  it  a  great 
superiority  over  other  species  of  fuel.  For  distribution 
and  production  in  the  U.  States,  see  Mineral  Coal,  p. 
1655,  Coal  Period,  p.  583,  and  Anthracite  in  Sup.,  p.  205. 
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Anthoxo'a*  n.  [Gr.  anihon,  a  flower,  i-oon,  an  animal.] 
{Zool.)  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Gray  to  a  class  of  animals 
generally  arranged  among  the  Zobphyte.s,  and  embracing 
those  species  w'hich  are  referable  to  the  radiated  tyjie  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  A.  are  divided  into  three  ord. 
1.  fhe  hydroid  polypes,  A.  hydnnila.  whicli  have  the 
polypidom  horny,  fistular,  external,  planl-liko.  2.  The 
asteroid  jiolype.s,  A.  usttroida.  wliich  have  the  polypidom 
either  free  or  attached,  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  strength¬ 
ened  with  a  horny  or  calcareous  axis,  enveloped  in  a 
gelatinous  crust,  in  which  the  polypes  are  immersed.  3. 
'J  he  zo-inthoid  polypes,  .4. /fe/iart//<on/sa,  which  linve  the 
polypes  single,  free,  or  permanently  fixed,  fleshy,  either 
naked  or  incrust«(i  with  a  calcureotis  polypidom,  the 
upper  surface  crossed  with  radiating  lamellas. 


Pig.  146.—  RENILL.V-DAN.E,  (cliiss  Anthozoa). 
Antliraoit'ic,  a.  CouUiuing  anthracite,  or  relating 
to  it. 


Autliracottio'riiini.  n.  [Gr.  awf/irt/x,  coal;  iherion, 
oeast.]  {Dal.)  A  gen.  of  fossil  mammalia,  belonging  to 
the  ord.  Pachydermata.  Five  species  have  been  described. 
They  are  found  in  the  lignites  and  coals  of  Cadihara. 

Aiithracoiii'etor.  n.  [From  Qv.  anthrax,  carbon,  and 
inetron,  measure.]  {Chem.)  An  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  carbonic  aciil  of  the  air. 

Autliraiiiric  Aoid*  {Chem.)  Yellowish  translucent 
regular  plates,  with  a  fine  lustre,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
having  then  the  taste  of  benzoic  acid.  Form.  Ci4llcN08lI0. 

An'tlirax,  «.  [Gr.,  charcoal.]  {Med  )  A  hard  and  circum¬ 
scribed  inflammatory  tubercle  like  a  boil,  which  some¬ 
times  forms  on  the  cheek,  neck,  or  buck,  and  in  a  few  day’s 
becomes  highly  gangrenous.  It  then  discharges  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fetid  sanies  from  under  the  black  core,  wbich, 
like  a  (>urning  coal,  continues  destroying  the  eurronnd- 
iug  parts.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  apecuiiar  miasma, 
Is  most  common  in  warm  climates,  aui^  often  attends 
the  plague. 

Aiitliroii'i<1fP«  V.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  beetles  in  Dr.  Gray’s 
arrangement.  —  See  Coleoptera. 

Aiitliropog;'rapliy«  n.  [From  Gr.  anthropos,  man, 
and  graph  ',  to  describe.]  {Grog.)  That  part  of  science 
relating  to  tlie  phy.sical  characteristics  and  distribution 
of  the  ditferent  races  or  families  of  men. 

Antlirop'olitc,  n.  [Gr.  auLhropos,  man,  and  lithna. 
stone]  {I\il.)  A  name  given  to  fossil  human  remains. 
Almost  all  the  instances  wliich  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  show  the  existence  of  human  bones  being  fos¬ 
silized,  have  been  demonstrated  by  recent  researches  to 
have  been  incorrect.  —  See  Man. 

Aiitliropolog^'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
anthropology. 

Aiitiiro|>oros‘ii4t«n.  A  person  versed  in  anthropology. 

Aiitliropol'o^ii'y^  71.  [Gr.  anihropos,  man,  and  Utg^is, 
a  (lisconrse.]  The  science  whicli  treats  of  human  nature, 
either  in  a  phy.iical  or  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  It  is 
frequently'  used  to  denote  the  science  of  anatomy.  In 
theology,  it  denotes  a  way  of  speaking  of  God  after  the 
manner  of  imm,  by  attributing  to  him  human  passions 
and  affections. 

Aiithro]>oin'etry,  n  [Or.  anthrtpos,  man,  and  me- 
trou,  a  measure.]  The  measurement  of  tlie  human  body. 

Aiiltiro|>oinor'|>hite»,  n.pl.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  Audius,  or  Auduus,  a  teacher  in  Syria,  who 
died  abotit  a.  d.  370.  They  were  excoinmunicHted  by 
the  orthodox  church,  rather  on  account  of  their  perse¬ 
vering  in  the  old  way  of  celebrating  Easter,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Jewish  Passover,  theirdeviation  from  the 
usual  penances,  and  their  zeal  against  unworthy  priests, 
than  on  account  of  their  rcpresentatimi  of  (lod  in  a 
human  shape.  Toward  the  closeof  the  4lh  century  they 
still  e.xisted,  as  schismatics  of  severe  morals,  in  small 
bodies  ill  Syria;  in  tlieStli  century  they  were  extinct. 

Antliropoiiior'plioiis,  a.  Kesenibling  the  human 
form. 

Antliropop'atliy,  Antliropop'atliisni,  77.[Gr. 
anthropos,  man,  and  pathos,  affection.]  Human  affections, 
or  passions  applied  to  the  Supreme  B»'ijig. 

Antliropopli'a;;‘i,  7’.  pL  [Gr.  anthropos,  man,  and 
phago,  to  rat.]  Man-eaters;  cannibals. 

Antiiropoph'as:oii»,  a.  Feeding  on  human  flesh. 

Antliropopli'a^y,  n.  The  ])ractice  of  eating  human 
flesh.  —  See  Can.mbalism. 

An'tlius,  n.  [Lat.,  the  bunting.] ('.^o57.)  The  Tit-larks, 
or  Pi])its,  agen.  ofbirds  belonging  to  the  fam.  j.S’.yh’ico/i- 
dft  or  Waidflers,  and  very  much  resembling  the  larks. 
They  inhabit  meadows  and  low  marshy  grounds,  and 
have  a  remarkably  fine  note,  singing  perched  on  trees, 
seated  on  the  ground,  or  flying  in  the  air.  The.d. 
ludovicuimis, 6to7  inches  long, is  common  in  N.  America. 

All'll.  [Gr  .]  A  Greek  particle,  which  enters  into  tlie 
composition  of  several  words,  both  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  and  signifies  opposite  or  contrary  to,  as  in  anti- 
scorbutic,  agaiiiBt  the  scurvy  or  sc^rbute.  — As  almost 
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all  these  compound  words  explain  themselves,  we  will 
give  bnt  the  i»rincipal  of  them. 

Aii'ti-a.boli'tioiiist,  7i.  One  opposed  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery. 

Aiiti'arine,  n.  A  poisonous  principle  contained  in  the 
milky  juice  of  the  Antiari.s  tnxivaria  or  uiias-tree. 
Anli'ariM.  n.  (Hot)  The  Upas-tree.  See  Artocarpcs. 

Aii'iiaM.  M.  (Myth.)  Tlie  goddess  of  fortune. 

AiatibaocliriiM.  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  untibalcheios.'] 
{Pros.)  A  poetical  foot  of  three  sylliibles,  the  first  two 
long,  and  the  last  one  short : — the  reverse  of  the  tmcchivs. 

Aiililios.  {andeeb',)  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Fmme, 
dt*p.  of  the  Var,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  connno- 
dious  harbor,  10  m.  S.  of  Grasse.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Massilians  340  b  c.,  and  named  AidipnJis.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  barrier  on  the  side  oMtaly,  and  was.  in  1747,  be¬ 
sieged  without  effect  by  the  Austrians  and  English.  Pop. 
6,829. 

AnIibra'oliinI,  Aiif obrn'ohial,  a.  [Or  avti,  and 
brachion,  the  arm.]  {Auui.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
fore-arm. 

Ali'tic.  a.  [Fr.  anhVyi/c,  from  Lat.  aniiquM^.]  Odd;  ridic¬ 
ulously  wild;  resemhling  a  buffoon. 

“  What!  dares  the  slare 

Ceme  hither,  covered  with  ao  antick  face  . .  .  T" — Skaks. 

An'tio.  77.  One  tliat  uses  odd  gesticulation;  u  buffoon 
or  merry-andrew. 

**  Kenr  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contnin  ourselves. 

Were  be  the  veriest  antick  iu  the  world.'*—  Skak*. 

—  Odd  appearance;  fantastic  figures. 

**  A  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mold. 

Woven  with  anticka,  and  wild  imagery  " — Fafrie  Qt/een. 

{Arch.)  Figures  of  men  and  beasts  used  as  ornaments 
to  buildings. 

Ail'tl-cliaiiibor,  77.  The  true  spelling  is  Antechau- 
bek,  rp  v. 

An'ti«C'hrisl.  n.  [Fr..fromGr.  anfi, against. and  r/m>L] 
{JCccl.  Hi.'t.)  Altliough  Ihi.s  term  is  employed  only  hy 
the  Apostle  John  in  the  2d  and  3d  Epistles  it  has  been 
applied,  by  almost  universal  consent,  to  the  Man  of 
Sin  in  2d  ThesaaloniMns,  to  the  Ijittle  Horn,  and  to  the 
fierce-couiitenanced  King  of  Daniel,  and  to  the  two 
Beasts  of  Revelation,  as  well  a.s  to  the  false  Christ  spoken 
of  in  Matt.  xxiv.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  men¬ 
tion  the  A.  as  one  or  several  false  prophets,  vho  would 
I>retend  to  be  the  true  Christ,  and  would  deceive  the 
world.  In  the  Apocalypse  alone,  he  is  represented  as  a 
jiowerful  ruler  op]»osed  to  Christianity.  '1  he  Christians, 
in  the  fir.st  centuries,  retained  the  idea  of  such  a  power¬ 
ful  enemy  of  the  Church,  whose  appearance,  aniionnced 
by  their  own  persecutions,  would  jirecede  tlie  reappear¬ 
ance  of  Christ,  which  was  then  coninionly  expected. 
>Vith  the  belief  of  the  niillenniuin,  w  hich  was  to  succeed 
the  vexations  of  the  church  by  the  Antichrist,  the  idea 
of  such  a  being  continued  under  various  fot  nis,  and  was 
heightened  by  the  most  lively  descriiitions  (ui  the  part 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  until  the  year  K'OU  had  elapsed 
without  the  fulfilment  ol  these  prophecies,  and  the  mil¬ 
lennial  enthusiasm  itself  W’as  cooled.  The  fathers  have 
generally  agreed  that  the  Antichi  jst  will  appear  at  the 
npproacli  of  the  last  day,  in  a  bodily  shape;  but  as  to 
bis  origin,  and  time  and  place  of  Hjipearing.  their  opin¬ 
ions  differ.  Some  believe  that  be  will  be  a  mere  man  — 
‘•the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,”  spoken  of  by  St. 
Paul;  and  others,  that  he  w’lll  he  an  incarnation  of  the 
devil.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  never  pronounced  any 
decision  with  regard  to  the  various  notions  its  memhers 
have  entertained  on  this  subject.  —  In  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ,  the  Jews  connected  with  their  idea  of  tlie 
Messiah  the  notion  of  an  Aiiti-Messiali.or  an  enemy  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Messiah  to  promote  the  gi>od  of  their 
nation.  They  preserve,  since  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  by  'iitus,  the  wondertul  ju-opbecy  of  a  contest  in 
which  an  A.,  hy  name  Arvtilhis,  will  be  vanqui>hed  by 
tlie  true  Messiali,  after  a  severe  opjiressioii  of  the  Jews. 

AiitioliriM'iaii,  a.  and  ti.  Oi>posite  to,  or  opposing 
the  Cliristiaii  religion. 

.4litlell'roiiiMiii«  77.  [Gr.  and  Ar70770S,  time.]  An 
anachronism,  (r.)  See  Anachronism. 

Anticli'toii,  77.  [Gr.  and  c/d/iOTt,  the  earth.]  An 
opposite  land. — See  Antipopeq. 

Aiitic'ipant,  a.  That  anticipates. 

Aiitic'ipilte.  r.  a.  [Fr.  antxaper;  Lat.  anticipo,  from 
ante,  helore,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To  take  in  the  mind 
before  the  right  time,  which  is  to  treat  prematurely;  — 
to  take  it  in  reference  to  its  appointed  time  of  coming, 
which  is  to  expect : — also  to  take  thought  beforehand,  for 
the  purpose  of  preveni  ion.  —  To  foretell;  to  expect;  to 
upjirehend;  to  prepare;  to  jire-arrange ;  to  meet;  to  j»re- 
vent;  to  obviate;  to  interc<*pt. 

Aiillc'iprttod,  ;>.  a.  Taken  beforehand;  foretasted; 
foreseen:  prevented;  preconception;  previous  notion; 
expectation. 

Anticipa'f  Ion,  n.  Act  of  anticipating  ;  foretaste. 

Ant lo'ipative,  a.  That  anticipates,  (r.) 

Antlciriial,  a.  [Gr.  anti,  and  klino,  to  incline.]  Mark¬ 
ing  inclination  in  an  opposite  direction. 

{Geol.)  The  A.  line  {Fig.  147)  is  the  point  a  from 
which  the  strata  diverge  in  opposite  directions;  as  op* 


Fig.  147. 


posed  to  the  synclinal  line  6,  where  they  converge  to¬ 
wards  each  other. 
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Antic'ipator,  n.  One  who  anticipates. 

Antie^ipatory,  a.  That  takes  bel'ure  the  time;  that 
anticipates. 

Anti-Oli'iliax,  n.  [Gr.awti,  against,  and  cUmax,  a  lad¬ 
der.]  {Hhet,)  A  sentence  in  which  the  ideas  fall  or  be¬ 
come  less  important  and  striking  at  the  close. 

Ail'ticly.  adv.  In  an  antic  manner. 

An^ticiiei>«N,  state  or  <juality  of  being  antic. 

Aiiti-eoiiMtiiu't.ioual,  a.  Opposed  to,  or  against  the 
constitution. 

Aii'iicor«  n,  [Or.  antiy  against,  and  Lat.  cor,  the  hwirt.] 
{FarrUvy.)  A  sort  of  quinsy,  or  jireternatural  swelling, 
of  a  rouini  ftgtire,  on  a  horse’s  breast,  opposite  to  his 
heart. 

AilticO!!i'ti«  a  large  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  ami  N.  Lat.,  and  01°  4d' 
and  64'“’  37'  W.  Lon.  It  has  an  unfavorable  soil,  not  a 
single  good  harbor,  and  is  uninhabited.  —  Discovered  in 
by  Jacques  Cartier. 

All'iicoiis,  u.  [Lat.  anticut,  in  front.]  (.Bot.)  An¬ 
terior,  or  facing  forward. 

Aiitidtic'tyl* n.  [Gr.an//, and<iaA“h/?o.s,adactyl.](7’r'W.) 
A  kind  of  metrical  foot  that  is  the  contrary  of  the  dac¬ 
tyl,  its  fia*st  two  syllables  being  short  and  the  la-^t  long. 

An'ticlotal,  a.  {ykd.)  Acting  its  an  antidote;  counter- 
(icting  poison,  or  anything  noxious. 

Aii'tidotally,  Aii'lidotary,  adv.  As  an  antidote. 

Aii'tlclote,  n.  [Gr.  antidotos^  from  against,  and  di- 
donii,  to  give.]  That  which  is  given  against  something 
evil.  A  remedy  for  poison  or  any  evil.  That  which 
counteracts  or  prevents  any  evil  effect. 

Aiitidot'ie,  a.  The  samo  as  Antidotal,  q.  v. 

Aiiti-eiiiicahc'dral,  a.  [Gr.  anii,  opposite,  mnra, 
nine, /ie<ica.  a  seat.]  {M>n.)  Applied  to  crystals  having 
nine  hicea  on  two  opposite  parts. 

An'tient,  a.  See  Anciknt.  (R.) 

Aiitietaiii'«  in  MaryUmdy  a  creek  which,  from  the  S 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  rises,  Hows  into  Maryland 
and  empties  into  the  river  Potomac. 

Battle  of  .1. — The  above  creek  has  given  its  name  to 
a  memorable  an  1  bloody  battle  fought  on  the  17tli  Sept., 
ISOJ,  betwcui  the  Union  army  ami  the  Confederates. 
The  Union  troops  numliered  82,844  men,  including  the 
corps  (»f  Gener.ils  Hooker,  Sumner,  Porter,  Iranklin, 
Burnside,  and  Minsfield.  under  llie  Command  of  Gen 
McClellan:  but  of  this  force,  only  57, ♦>14  im  ii  appeared 
in  the  fiebl;  the  cori»s  of  Generals  Porter  and  Iranklin. 
numbering  2.’i,230  men,  not  being  engaged.  The  ConftKl- 
erate  army,  led  by  General  Lee,  iuclmled  the  divisions  of 
Generals  L-m^streot,  Jackson,  Walker,  McLaws,  -Ander¬ 
son,  D.  II.  Hill,  ami  A.  P.  Hill,  the  entire  force  number¬ 
ing  40,000  men,  of  wliicli  38.000  were  engaged.  Tlie  ap¬ 
proach  of  darktiess  only  put  an  end  to  the  dremlful 
struggle.  The  Union  los.s  was  returned  as  being  11,426 
men  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  Conb-derates  about 
10.000.  The  action  of  A.  was  in  all  respects  a  drawn 
battle.  Tlje  Confederates  had  inflicteil  a  greater  abso¬ 
lute  loss  than  they  had  suffered;  but  they  had  lost  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  fir  more  than  that  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  their  opivoiioiits.  At  the  close  of  the  fight 
the  p«)sitioii8  of  both  armies  were  ne.irly  the  same  as  at 
its  comm  jncoment,  ami  General  Leo  crossed  the  Poto¬ 
mac  without  hiudrance.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the 
battle  was  great.  It  aroused  the  coiifidfiice  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  saw  in  it  a  sure  presage  of  the  speedy  over¬ 
throw  of  the  insurrection ;  and,  what  was  more,  it  em¬ 
boldened  President  Lincoln  to  issue  his  warning  procla¬ 
mation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  —  A.  Gaernsty  and 
H.  M  Aldm. 

Anti-evan)ffOl'ioal,a.  Opposed  to  wdiat  is  evangeli¬ 
cal  ;  contrary  to  orthodoxy,  or  the  gjuuine  sense  of  the 
gospel. 

Aii'tifacc,  n.  An  opposite  face. 

Aiiti*$^alae'tic*a.  [Gr. an^i,aud^a/aA-toi,milk.]  {Med.) 
Avoiiling  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Auti«Oal'lican<  a.  [Gr.  an/f.  and  Lat.  Gallia,  Gaul  or 
France.]  That  is  hostile  to  France  or  to  the  Freucli. 

Aiittg;‘'OiiC,  the  fruit  of  the  incestuous  marriage  of 
(L  lipus  ami  Jocasta.  Though  innocent,  she  bore  the 
curse  of  her  father’s  house.  Sophocles  has  immortalized 
lier  in  a  tragedy. 

Aillij^'oiltlH,  surnamed  the  Om^yed;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  in¬ 
trusted  to  him  the  governments  of  Lydia  ami  Phrygia. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  divided 
hisconquest-s  among  themselves,  he  obtained  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia;  after  which  hisambithjn 
led  him  to  enlarge  his  territories.  Ho  finally  conquered 
Asia,  B.  0.  311.  He  assumed  then  the  title  of  king,  and 
invaded  Egypt,  but  failed;  ami  having  excited  the 
jealou.sy  of  his  rivals,  they,  combining,  defeated  him  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  he  w'jis  slain,  b.c.  301. 

Aiitlj5:'oiinft  (ioNATAS,  a  king  of  Macedon,  was  a  son  of 
Demetrius  PoUorcetes  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  b. 
319  B.  c.  His  kingdon>  was  twice  taken:  first,  by  Pyr- 
rhuskingof  Epirus,  and  secondly,  by  Alexander,  son  of 
the  latter.  He  subsequently  was  involved  in  difficulties 
with  the  Achaian  League.  D.  abt.  240  u.  c. 

Aiitigr'oilu«i  Doson.  a  king  of  Maeednn,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Demetriu.s  Poliorceles.  On  the  death  of  Deine- 
triu.s  II.,  B.c.  229,  ho  was  appointe>I  to  the  guardian.'ihip 
ot  Philip,  son  of  tho  latter;  assumed  the  governing 
p«>wer,  and  nnirrled  the  queen-mother.  He  co-operated 
with  Aratus  an<i  the  Achaian  league  against  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  inva<leil  Laconia  in  221,  and  g.aining  the 
battle  of  Sellasia,  cotiquered  Sparta.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  work  of  re-<wtablishing  the  old  institutions  of 
Sparbi,  when  an  inv.asion  of  the  Illyrians  calb*d  him  to 
Macedonia.  He  defeated  them,  and  die<i  shortly  after, 
B.c.  220.  He  acquired  the  surname  Dotnn  (about  to  give), 
from  his  readiness  to  promise,  and  tariliness  to  perform. 


Anlijs;’'onus  Socii^us,  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  sect 
of  the  Sailducees,  abt.  300  years  B.c. 

An'ts^j^rapli*  n.  |Gr.  antiy  against,  and  grapho,  to 
write.]  A  coj)y;  a  transcript. 

Alltig'lia,  one  of  the  Leewanl  Klaiids,  in  the  W.  Imlies, 
belonging  to  Great  BriUiiii ;  Lat.  17°  8'  N.;  Lon.  61°  52' 
W;  22  m.  S.  of  Barbuda,  and  50  m.  N.  of  Gimdaloupe. 
Arf.dy  183  sq.  m.  Its  coast  aspect  is  hilly,  and  mucli  in¬ 
dented  by  the  sea.  The  snrlace  of  the  interior  Inis  a 
rich  boil,  ami  much  diversified  scenery. —  Cliin.  Dry  and 
hot.— iV't/.  The  principal  staple  is  that  of  sugar,  of 
which  this  island  exports  large  quantities. — Its  total  ex- 
port.s  for  1.S06,  amounted  to  5^1,459.305;  ami  its  imports 
to  $1,010,285. — G  r.  Its  legihlatui  o  consists  of  a  Govenu>r, 
a  Council  of  12,  ami  an  Assembly  of  25  members.  This 
island  wa.s  setile*!  by  the  English  in  1632. — Vltiff  Towns. 
St.Johns,  thecap.:  Falmouth,  and  Parham.  JAp. 37,125. 

Aiitilio'iix,  n.  [From  Gr.  u/rtL  against, and the 
helix.]  {Annf.)  Tho  inner  circle  of  the  external  ear,  si* 
called  from  its  opposition  to  the  helix  or  outer  circuit. 

Aiiti*ljibaiiiiM.  See  Lebanum. 

Antilles^  a  cluster  of  the  West  Tndi.a  islands,  forming 
a  semi-circular  chain,  running  from  the  Gulfot  .Mara¬ 
caibo  to  the  Ciianmd  of  Yucatan.  They  are  about  36u 
ill  number;  generally  very  fertile,  but  subject  b)  terrific 
liurricaues;  their  climate  is  very  hot;  almost  all  of 
them  are  of  volcanic  origin;  their  mountains  are  bare 
and  arid,  thoir  valleys  deep  ami  picturesque.  Their 
chi«‘f  jiroducts  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and 
Cotton.  Disct)ver<‘d  by  Columbus,  they  were  atterwards 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  New  World. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Windward  hlandSy  Lenvard 
Islands,  ami  Great  Antilles.  Among  them  we  notice:  1.  In 
tho  \V>ndward  I.,  Curaijao,  New  Sparta,  TrimMiul,  Gre¬ 
nada,  theGrenadine.s,  St.  Vincent,  Bari mdoes,  Santa  Lucia, 
Martinique;  2.  la  the  Lnward  /,  Dominica,  Marie  Ga- 
lamle,  Les  Saintes,  Giiadalouj»e,  La  Desiderada,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitt’s,  Barbmia,  St.  Kustatiiis, 
Saba,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  .Martin,  tho  group  of  the 
A'irgin,  St.  Tliomas,  St.  John,  Santa  Cruz.  3.  Grander 
AntiiUis,  Puerto  Kico,  llayti,  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  which 
is  often  termeil  Qnren  of  the  Aniillts. — S«*eWEST  Indies. 

Anti-logr'4Aritliin^  n.  {Math.)  A  counter-logarithm; 
the  comi)lement  of  a  logarithm;  —  or,  more  generally, 
tho  number  which  a  logarithm  represents.  So,  2  being 
the  logarithm  of  100,  100  is  tho  anti-logarithm  of  2. 

An'tilope,  n.  See  Antklope. 

An'ti-iiiasK,  n.  A  lesser  or  subordinate  mask; — in 
ojipositioii  to  tho  principal  mask. 

*•  Let  antima$kt  not  be  long  ;  they  hare  been  commonly  of  fools, 
satyrs,  buboous,  wild  men.  unties,  beasts,  . " — Bacon. 

Anti-nBalrinio'iiial,  a.  Opposed  to  marriage. 

AiitMiiietab'olo,  n.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  ami  mrtalHiU,  a 
change.]  {Uhet.)  A  setting  of  two  things  in  opposition 
to  each  other;  a.s,  “  A  poem  is  a  speaking  picture;  a 
picture  is  a  mute  poem.” 

Autini'eter,  «.  {Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles  with  precision. 

Anti-niiniKte'rial,  a.  Opposed  to  tho  ministry,  or 
adhlini^tration  of  government. 

Aiiti*inoiiaroli'ial,  Anti-inoiiareti'io.  An- 
ti-moiiari*li'ic*al,  a.  Upiatsed  to  monarchy. 

Anti-iiioii'areliiKt,  n.  One  ojqiosed  to  monarchy. 

Aiitillio'nial,  a.  lVrt;tining  to  antiiiiony. 

— n.  A  medicinal  preparation  of  antimony. 

Antiiiio'niatc^  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  anti- 
monic  acid  and  a  salt.  The  A.  arecoli>rles.s salts;  decom¬ 
posed  by  feebler  acids.  The  Hiniela-autinioniate  of  l^tash 
is  a  valuable  agent  for  detecting  so<la. 

Aiitimon'io  Acid.  {Chem.)  A  straw-yellow  powder, 
tasteless,  ami  insoluble  in  water,  ^p.  gr.  6*525. 

Aiitimo'iiioiis  Acid.  {i*hem.)  \  fine  white  powder, 
becoming  yellow  when  heated,  not  decomposed  by  igni¬ 
tion,  but  volatilized  B.n.  Sp.  gr.  6*095. 

Aii'timoiiBtc,  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  antimo- 
iiious  acid  and  a  ba.se.  All  the  A.  are  colorless,  and  are 
decompose<l  by  nitric  acid. 

Aii'tiniony.  n.  [From  Gr.  anti,  against,  and  monos, 
alone;  so  named  from  being sehUun  found  alone.]  {Min.) 
and  Chem.)  A  metal  of  a  silver-white  color,  with  a  good 
deal  of  lustre,  louml  in  nature  in  the  following  condi¬ 
tions : —  1.  Native  antimony,  in  obtuse  rhomboids,  sp. 
grav.  6*72.  2.  Arsenite  of  antimony,  sp.  grav.  6*13;  red¬ 
dish-gray,  3.  Teroxi<ie  of  antimony,  white  antimony. 
4.  Sesqui-sulphide  of  antimony,  the  black  antimony  of 
the  shops.  5.  lied  antimony,  SbG32  81183.  in  cajiillary 
crystals.  Besides,  A.  occurs  associated  in  greater  or 
smaller  pnqiortions  with  many  metals,  us  in  antinio- 
nial  ct>pper,  antiinonial  nickel,  antimonial  silver.  It 
fuses  at  810°,  or  just  at  the  red  heat.  Its  texture  is 
fibrous  or  foliated;  it  is  brittle  ami  easily  pulverized. 
When  heated  white  hot  by  tho  blowpipe,  and  thrown 
on  the  table,  it  burns  and  smokes,  yielding  an  ox¬ 
ide.  The  principal  properties  of  this  metal  were  first 
discovered  by  Basil  Valentine  towards  tho  end  of  the 
13th  century.  There  are  throe  oxides  of  antinmny. 
The  protoxide  consists  of  65  antimony  -f-  12  oxygen;  it 
is  a  grayish-white  powder,  eminently  purgative,  sudo¬ 
rific,  and  emetic,  and  as  such  of  much  importance  in 
medicine.  It  is  the  active  base  of  emeXic  tartar  and  of 
James's  Fowler.  Tho  other  oxides  of  antimony,  from 
combining  with  certain  ba.ses,  have  been  antimonioua 
and  antimonic  acid.s;  they  consist  respectively  of  65 
antimony  -f  16  oxygen,  and  65  -f  20.  The  combination 
of  chlorine  and  antimony  was  known  to  the  oM  chemists 
under  the  name  of  Butter  of  antimony.  Tho  principal 
ore  of  antimony  is  the  sulphuret ;  it  is  mot  with  in  com¬ 
merce,  melted  into  conical  ingot.s  under  the  name  of 
crude  antimony.  It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  metallic 
lu^^tre,  an<l  a  striated  texture ;  sp.  grav.  4*62.  It  is  much 
mure  easily  fusible  than  the  pure  metal.  —  A.  forms. 


brittle  alloys  with  some  of  the  most  malleable  metals, 
when  g(d<l  isalhiyed  with  a  20Uth  part  of  antimony,  the 
com])ound  is  brittle;  and  even  the  fnnu«  of  antimony  in 
the  vicinity  of  melted  gol<l  are  sutticient  to  render  it 
brittle.  Alloyed  witli  lead  in  the  jn-oportion  of  1  to  16, 
and  a  small  ad<litioii  of  copjier,  it  lornis  the  metal  used 
lor  printers’ types ;  with  lead  onl}’,  a  white  ami  rsither 
brittle  conqiound  is  formed,  used  for  the  plates  upon 
which  music  is  engravHl.  Witli  Iron  it  forms  a  hard 
whiti&h  alloy  formerly  calleil  xMariial  regulus.  Anti¬ 
mony  is  the  Stimuli,  or  Stibium,  of  the  old  chemists. 
The  protoxide  of  antimony  is  used  as  a  white  paint  in 
sulistitutioii  for  carbonate  ot  leiid. 

Aiitiiio'iiiuiii.  71.  Ouu  who  adheres  to  antinomianism. 

Aiitiiio'iiiiuiiisui,  71.  [Gr.  unD.  against,  and  nmnos.^ 
law,]  {LccL.  Unit.)  Tlie  name  given  by  the  refminers  >1^ 
Wittenberg  to  the  disparagement  of  the  moral  law.  par. 
ticularly  tlie  law  of  M<»se.s,  by  certain  I’roteslantH,  vlio 
aimeil  thereby  to  e\8lt  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  salva- 
tion  of  man.  John  Agricola  wa.s  the  most  conspit  uons 
member  of  this  parti,  and,  in  1537,  violently  attacked 
Luther  and  Melancthoii  on  this  ground,  in  a  public  dis¬ 
sertation,  in  W  ittenb*Tg.  But  in  1.39  he  recanted,  and 
publislied  a  renunciutjon  of  iiis  errors  in  1549,  at  Berlin. 

Aiitiii'oiny,  or  An'tinomy,  7?.  (Gr.  aitti.  and  7iomos, 
law.]  A  contradiction,  real  or  apparent,  between  two 
laws,  or  two  articles  of  the  same  law. 

Alltiii'ou)^,  a  Bithynian  youth,  wliom  the  extravagant 
love  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  has  immortalized.  Whether 
he  threw  himself  into  the  Nile  (132  a.  d.)  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  preserving  the  life  of  Adrian,  whom  h  •  accom¬ 
panied  on  liis  travels,  or  because  weary  ol  hisown  life,  is 
not  decided.  A«lrian  set  no  bounds  to  his  grief  for  his 
loss.  Not  satisfied  w  ith  giving  the  name  of  his  favorite 
to  a  newly  discovered  star  in  the  galaxy,  (which  appel¬ 
lation  is  still  preserved  )lieerected  temples  in  his  honor, 
called  cities  after  him,  and  cause<l  him  to  be  adored  as  a 
god  throughout  the  empire.  His  image  was,  therefore, 
represented  by  the  arts  in  every  way.  Several  of  these 
figures  belong  to  tho  finest  remains  of  antiquity,  par¬ 
ticularly  tlie  statue  called  the  A.  Belvidere,  in  the  Vat¬ 
ican,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Adrian:  and  l\ii*A.of  the 
Ca pit 61,  fowjnX  in  the  villa  Adrian  at  Tivoli.  “In  all  tlie 
fignre.sof  A.,'*  say.s  Winekelmann,  “his  countenance  has 
something  melancholy;  his  eyes  are  alwa^is  large,  with 
good  outlines';  his  profile  gently  de.sceiiding;  and  in  his 
mouth  and  chin  there  is  something  expressed  which  is 
truly  beautiful.” 

(A.dron.)  See  Aqutla. 

An'tioct),  Aniiocuia,  KpipniXE,  Antioonia.  Peopolis, 
Seleuci':,  now  Antakii  or  IIidlvth,  a  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Aaszy  (Orontes),  57  in.  W.  of 
Aleppo.  It  is  surrouinled  by  w’alls,  enclosing  a  space  of 
several  miles  in  circumference,  now  mo.stly  occupied  as 
gardens.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  ami  have  slop¬ 
ing  roofs,  a  circumstance  unusual  in  the  East.  On  the 
whole,  tho  general  appearance  of  tlie  place  is  dull  and 
monotonous.  Although  there  are  upwards  of  a  d«)zen 
mosques,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  Christian 
church.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  tho  principal  branch 
of  industry.  A.  w'as  founded  by  Aiitigonus,  and  captured 
by  Seleucus,  who  changed  its  situation,  aiul  calletl  it 
Antioch,  from  hisfatlier,  Antiocdius.  Long  celehnited  as 
one  of  tho  first  cities  of  the  East,  if  was  the  residence  of 
tho  Macedoniau  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  the  Homan  gov- 


Fig.  148.  —  THE  MODERN  ANTIOCH. 
(Autakia.) 


ernors.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  name  Christians  was  first  given  to  tho 
disciples  of  Christ  in  this  city  (Acts  xi.  *26).  In  the  7th 
century  it  was  taken  hy  tho  Saracens,  and  in  the  11th 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  established  a  principality  by  its 
name,  1008.  Once  richer  and  grander  tlian  Rome  itself, 
butofteii  ruined by.earthquakes, and  finally  razed  by  tho 
Mamelukes,  1269,  the  Queen  of  the  is  now*  only  a 
small  town  in  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo.  ]*op.  abt.  18,000. 

Aii'tiocli  IN  PI^IDIA.  (^l«c.  Grog.)  A  city  situate  on  a 
ridge  of  the  Taurus.  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  and  is 
now  called  Yalobnlch. 

Aii'tiO€ll«  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Contra  Costa 
CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  8au  Joachim  "iver,  and  at  the  E.  end 
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of  SnisnnBay,  abt.  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Sati  Ftnuclaco.  Thoro 
are  IjiTKe  copper  smelting- works,  and  mines  of  stone-coal 
in  the  neigliiiorhood.  l^p.  aht.  6n0, 

An'tiooli,  in  -S.  Orrofma,  n  jtost-villiigp  of  York  district, 

An'tiorli,  in  (rtort/ia^  a  ]K>.st-villjige  of  Troup  co.,  abt. 
T2  m  >V.N.\\ .  of  Lji  Gruiigi*, 

An'tiocSi,  in  Illintus^  a  p<»st-viUa;'e  and  township  of 
T^ako  CO.,  alit.  50  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  ('liicaffo;  pfp,  1.5i*5. 

Aii*t  lot'll,  in  a  post-viliago  of  Iluntingtoii  co., 

on  the  Waliash  river  and  canal ;  pf‘p  440. 

Aii'liodi,  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  128  m. 
K.  t'f  Columlma;  j>op.  165. 

Aii'tiodl.,  in  a  post-village  of  Davidson  co., 

on  the  Nashville  und  Chattanooga  Uailroiid,  y  m.  S.K  of 
N;ishville. 

Aii'tiocli^  in  Tpth.^  a  post-office  of  Davaca  co. 

— a  |M)st-viliage  of  Gibson  co. 

An'iiocti*  B\t  of.  in  the  Mediterranean,  commanded 
by  mountains  5,000  ft.  hi;;h  ;  Lat  between  35°  und  36° 
N.;  Lou,  36®  E.  Si'ine  l  uin.s  situated  ou  the  N.  8i<lc  are 
probably  those  of  the  ancient  p<jrt  of  Antioch,  S>  kucta 
P.fria. 

Aiiti'octiiiK  I,,  Kino  op  Pttii.k,  was  the  father  of  the 
famous  sSeleucus.  q  t' ,  by  his  wile  Laoilice 

Antiochus  II..  SOTER,  canietl  on  many  unsuccessful  wars, 
and  i.s  chiefly  known  for  his  love  of  bis  8tepmot!j«r, 
Stratonice.  Tliougli  he  endeavored  to  subdue  bis  pas¬ 
sion,  it  threw  him  into  a  lingering  siekm-ss;  which  con¬ 
tinual  till  the  king’s  physician,  Krasistrat us,  perceived 
the  cause,  and  disclosed  it  to  his  father,  who,  tliereui>on, 
frcun  love  to  his  only  son,  gave  him  his  young  and  beau 
tiful  bride  in  marriage. 

ANTntCHlJSlIl.,  THKGaE\T, 
eon  of  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  R.  238  B  c.  Ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother,  Se¬ 
leucus  Ccrann  us,  «is  king 
of  Syria  in  223.  After 
successful  wars  against 
Dlolemv  I’hilopater  and 
the  Parthi  ans,  he  en- 
gag«*d  in  a  contest  with 
the  Romans,  for  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Hannibal, 
ho  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  enter  fully  into  the 
plans  of  tliis  general,  and 
8(*ut  only  one  army  to 
Greece,  which  remained 
inactive,  and  was  defeat¬ 
ed  first  at  Therrnopylje, 
and  several  times  i>y  sea, 
till  at  length  he  became 
80  di'<heartened  that  ho 
did  not  even  contest  with 
the  Humans  the  passage 
into  Asia  Mini*r,  where 
they  gained  a  victory  at 
M.ignesia,  and  obliged 
him  to  contract  a  ilis- 

gmcpful  p.-Hce  After- 149.  _  tetradrachm,  or 
WRHlA,  attempt, ns  to  *.rT,orALEAT  or  an  iiocua  in. 
take  away  the  treasures 

from  tliB  temple  of  Jupi-  O',"'”'  -  “in? 

.  ,,,  .  ^  ,  *  Rfverne:  Ba.'xiieos  .Vutiochou  —  two 

ter  LlyrnaiS,  he  was  iuoQoi^nunA  iu  held, —  aud  Apollo 
slain,  witit  all  his  fol-  seated  oo  C'u/-<o»a. 
lowers  ;  b.  c.  187. 

AntiOi’hus  IV.,  Efiph.^nes,  son  of  the  prece<llng.  after 
a  captivity  of  many  years  at  Home,  succeeded  his 
brother  J^eleuous  IMiilopater  on  the  tlirone  of  Syria,  n.c. 
165.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  a  war  with 
Egypt  for  the  rep«isse8sion  of  the  ])rovinces  lost  by  his 
fatlier,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  occasioned 
the  insurrecti«ui  of  the  Maccabees.  For  his  crtieliy  ainl 
vices  he  received  the  name  of  or//<€“ 

D.  B.C.  1G5. —  Many  otljer  kings,  under  the  name  of  J., 
with  various  surnames.  succeed<«l,  till  at  last,  A.  Asiafi- 
cim  was  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Pomi)ey,  b.  c.65, 
and  Syria  l>ecame  a  Run»an  province. 

Anti'oeo,  a  fertile  island  l.vltig  to  the  S.W.  of  Sardiiua, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  8  m.  long  and  3  broad.  Pnp.  2,300, 

Aiitiodoiital'^ie,  «.  [Gr.  anti^  against,  and  mlontalr 
gia,  the  toothache.]  (Med.)  A  remedy  against  the  tooth¬ 
ache. 

Aiiti'ope.  DaughterofNyctens,  king  of  Thebes 

(acconling  to  Homer,  of  the  river  Asopus),  renowned 
through  all  Greece  for  her  uncommon  beauty.  Epopous, 
king  of  Sicyoti,  carried  her  off,  and  married  lier:  but 
Lycu.s,  the  successor  of  Nycteus,  who  had  promised  lum 
to  punish  his  daughter,  slew  Epopeiis,  and  carriecl  A. 
prisoner  to  Tliehea,  where  he  delivered  her  to  his  wife, 
Dirce,  l»y  whom  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
She  Wii8  fortunate  enough  to  eacape,  and  was  avenged 
by  Zethiis  and  Amphion,  her  sons,  whom  she  boasted  to 
have  conceived  in  theembrace.s  of  Jupiter. — The  rest  of 
her  history  is  told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Aiitioqiira.,  Santa  Fe  <le,  a  town  of  New  Granada, 
J*,.  Aniericsi.  It  is  the  principal  town  of  adiatrict  trading 
in  sugar  ami  maiz<*.  Pop.  3.5oo. 

Aiitipieclobap'list*  n.  [Or.  an/i',  against,  and  Eng. 
p/vdo-h  tptiM.]  A  Rajitist. 

Aiitipar'allels,  n.  (G^rnnA  The  name  given  to 
Htraight  lines  which,  by  cutting  two  given  .straight 
lines,  make  with  them  equal  angh^,  though  in  acontrary 
order. 

Aiitip'aro^^  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  be¬ 
tween  Paros  and  Siphanto,  16  m.  in  circuit.  Lat.  36®  59' 
40"  Lon.  25®  3'  27"  E. 

Autip'ater,  the  M\cedoni\n,  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  faithful  minister  of  Philip  and  Alexauder.  While 


Alexander  was  abroad,  be  left  Antipater  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Macedon  ;  and  by  his  prudent  management  he 
preserveti  Greece  tranquil.  On  the  death  of  his  master, 
Antipater  t)btained  the  European  provinces.  N«tt  long 
attcr.  tlie  confederate  states  of  Greece  attacked  him  : 
Init  he  subdued  them,  and  8ubverte<l  their  democratic 
forms  of  government;  on  whiclj  he  was  calbsl  the  “  father 
of  Greece.’’  Ilis  lu.st  advice  to  his  Huccessor  was  “nev«*r 
to  admit  a  woman  to  meddle  iu  state  jifTnirs.”  D.  319 
B  r. — There  were  two  other  kings  of  this  name. 

.Intipatlif't'ic^  Aiitipntliot'ioaK  a.  Having  a 
natural  contrariety  or  constitutional  aversion  to  a  per- 
Hon  or  thing. 

Ant  ipat  Bi'io.  a.  Having  opposite  afFections. 

Aiitip'ntBiist^  n.  That  wliicli  has  antipathy. 

Alltip'atliy,  n.  [Fr.  antiimtie,  from  Gr.  anUy  against, 
and  pathiix,  feeling.]  A  feeling  against;  a  natural  enniity 
or  aver.'inn  of  one  thing  toward  another.  Iji  a  more  re- 
8trict(Mi  Pense,  A.  denotes  tlie  natural  aversion  wlui !»  an 
animated  ainl  sensitive  being  feels  toward  some  object 
presented  to  it,  either  in  reality  or  im.agiiiation;  the 
cause  of  which  is  often  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Such 
is  the  aversion  of  which  some  persons  are  conscious 
un<ler  the  appreheimon  or  nt  the  sight  of  particular 
objects,  us  cats,  mice,  spidei-s,  serpents,  Ac.  The  greater 
part  of  antipathies  arise  from  prejtnlice;  many  from 
terrors  in>pired  in  infancy ;  and,  in  most  <*a.se8,  reflectimi 
and  a  gradual  accuatoming  of  our8rIv(*8  to  the  objcMrts 
of  ojir  dislike  will  weaken  or  reim>vo  the  feeling  of 
aversion;  yet  there  are  instances  of  incurable  ..-l.jWliich 
S(‘onis  to  Ijave  its  seat  in  the  nervou.s  system. 

Alii  iporiH'tasi*^,  n.  [Gr.  from  anti,  against,  and 
circumstance.]  The  antagonism  of  an  opposite 
or  antithetical  quality,  owing  to  which  the  quality  so 
opposed  gains  inhiitional  force  or  strength. 

(Phrt.)  A  figure  of  speech,  which,  wliilo  admitting 
an  Opponent's  assertion,  rejects  the  inference  it  seeks  to 
conv<v. 

Alii  Iplilo^im'tiC,  a.  and  n.  [From  Gr.  onf»,  against, 
nut\  pfdnqizft,  to  burn.]  {Akd.)  That  counteracts  burning 
heat,  or  inflammation. 

.1.  Th-ory.  (Ohrm.)  Tlie  phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl 
consiilerwl  oxides  of  metals  as  simple  bodies,  and  the 
metals  a.s  compounds  of  the  oxide  with  an  hypothetical 
snh.stance.  phlogiston.  Lavoisier  started  the  aiitiphlo- 
gislic  theiu\v  now  in  use,  which  considers  tlie  metals  as 
simple,  and  the  oxides  compounds  of  metals  and  oxygen. 

Aii'tiplion,  the  Phamnunaji,  an  Athenian  orah)r, 
and  the  first  to  lay  down  rules  of  oratory,  live<l  in  the 
5th  century  B.r. — There  are  16  orations  under  his  name, 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  orators. 

Aiitiph'iinal,  Anliplion^ioai^  a.  Pertaining  to 
antiphony. 

Antipli'onary.  Antiph'onal,  ANTiPH'oNAR-,n.  A  book 
of  Hutiphonies  or  anthems. 

Aiitipli'oiiy,  or  Axtipmon.  n.  [From  Or.crwD, against, 
and  p/e*ne,  voice,  sound.]  (Mux.)  Opposition  or  alter¬ 
nation  in  sound;  the  answer  of  4)ne  choir  to  another, 
when  an  anthem  or  psalm  is  sung  alternately  by  two 
choirs;  alternate  singing. 

Aiilipli'raiHiM.  n.  [Gr.  from  atiti,  and  pJirazn,  tospeak.J 
The  u.se  of  wonls  in  a  sense  opp«t8jte  to  their 
proper  meaning,  or  the  aflirmation  of  a  thing  by  denying 
it  to  be  the  contrary;  as.  He,  ix  no  foot. 

Aiitiphriis'tio,  Aii1iplKra59'iical9  a.  Relating 
to,  or  containing,  antiphrasii. 

Aiiliptira^'tioally*  adv.  By  way  of  antiphrasis. 

Aiitipoil  {an'(i-p'»d),  n.,*  pi.  Antipodes  (un-ttp'o-rfe^z). 
[From  Gr.  anti,  opposite,  anil  pons,  pnoos,  a  foot.] 
The  name  given  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and,  of  course, 
turn  their  feet  toward  each  other.  The  zenith  of  the 
one  is  tlie  nadir  of  the  otlier.  The  antipodes  live  in 
similar  but  opposite  latitudes, and  their  longitudes  differ 
ISO  degrees.  Hence  the  difference  in  their  days  is  about 
12  Incurs,  and  their  seasons  are  reversed.  The  spherical 
form  of  the  eartli  naturally  leads  us  to  the  idea  of  the 
antipodes,  of  whose  existence  some  idea  was  entertained 
e\en  before  the  age  of  (Mcero. 

AiBti|>'odaU  a-  Relating  to  the  antipodes. 

Aii'1i-po|>c,  a.  (Eccl.  Hixt.)  The  name  given  to  those 
who,  at  different  periods,  have  produced  a  Hchism  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  opposing  the  autliority  of 
the  pope,  under  the  pretemte  that  they  were  tliemselves 
popes.  In  many  cases  both  competitors  for  the  p.apal 
chair  (sometimes  there  were  even  tliree)  were  equally 
anti-popes;  that  is  to  say,  the  claims  of  all  were  equally 
go<»d.  Each  wa.s  frequently  supported  by  whole  nations, 
and  the  schism  was  nothing  Imt  a  struggle  of  political 
interests,  which  induced  particular  governments  to  siij)- 
port  a  pope  against  the  pope  8np])orted  by  other  govern¬ 
ments.  Those  were  the  most  unhappy  periods  of  the 
Roman  Church,  when  to  many  other  evils  were  added 
violent  contests  between  rival  candidates  for  tlie  papal 
chair;  and  the  consciences  of  the  honest  believers  were 
offended  and  perplexed  by  the  excommuiiication.s  which 
the  adversaries  thumiered  against  each  other.— Amadeus 
VIIl.,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the  last  anti-pope.  He  was 
elected  by  the  council  of  Basle,  in  1439.  in  opposition  to 
Eiigenius  TV.  and  Nicholas  V.  But  h©  renounced  his 
title  In  favor  of  the  latter  in  1449. 

Aiiti|i1<i'’^iH.  n.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  and  plosix.  a  falling.] 
(Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

Aii1i<lim'riuii,  a.  [From  Lat.  rm/tqwtw,  ancient.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  antiquaries  or  to  antiquity. 

— n.  One  versed  in  antiquities  ;  an  antiquary. 

Aiitiqna'riaiiisiiiy  n.  Love  or  knowledge  of  anti¬ 
quities. 

Aii'l  iqnary,  n.  A  person  who  searches  after  and  studies 
the  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity. 

An'tiquate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  anliquo,  from  antiquxu,  old, 
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ancient.]  To  make  old  or  obsolete,  (o.)  To  make  void 
or  abrogate. 

Aii'tiqiialoil,  p.  o.  Grown  old;  obsolete;  out  of  use. 
Aiilique*  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  Ancient;  old; 

not  modern. 

“  Knw,  pood  Cessrio,  but  that  piece  of  snnp. 

That  old  and  antique  soog  we  beard  laat  night.”—  Shak*. 

— Of  genuine  antiquity, 

“  My  copper  lamps,  at  any  rate. 

For  being  true  antique  t  bought.”— iVi'or, 

— Of  olii  fa.shion. 


'*  Forth  came  that  ancient  lord  and  aced  queen. 

Array'd  iu  antique  rubes  down  to  the  ground."— Faerie  Queene. 

— Odd;  wild;  antic. 

Antique  or  Ancient  Art.  See  Fine  Arts. 

An  tiqiio'y  n.  Anything  very  old ;  the  remains  or  relics 
of  ancient  times.  —  Generally  a|  plied  to  busts,  stntnes, 
p;tintingrt,  and  vases,  the  works  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquily. 

Aiitiqii^'ly,  adv.  In  an  antique  manner. 

Aiitiqiie'iiCHM,  n.  Qmility  of  being  antique. 

An'liquisil,  v.  An  antiquary,  (r.) 

Alltiq'llity,  n.  (Fr.  anliquitt\  from  Lat.  anfi7ui7o«.] 
Ancient  times;  former  ages;  people  of  aiiciont  times; 
great  age;  quality  of  being  ancient.  —  See  Ancient. 

Antiquitie.'i,  jil.  of  Antiquity,  is  used  to  signify  all 
that  belongs  to  a  knowledge  <if  the  politics,  manners, 
religion,  literature,  and  art.s  of  tlie  nations  of  antiquity; 
or,  of  the  inoilern  nations  until  the  existing  order  of 
tilings  commenced.  Since  tlio  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  the  arts  have  been  made  a  separate  brancii 
of  antiquarian  research. 

Antirrliiii'oiP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  sub- 
ord.  AndrrhinidefT. 

Aiitirrliin'iilciP,  n.  pL  (Bof.)  A  sub-order  of  plants- 
ovil.  Scrtphulariacece.  Di  \o. :  Inflorescence  entirely  cen¬ 
tripetal  or  compound.  yE^tivatiun  of  the  corolla  bilabi- 
ately  imbricated,  the  two  uppersegments  being  external, 

Aiilir'rliiniiiii,  n.  [Gr.  and,  like,  rin,  nose;  from 
the  ro^cnlbl:lnc0  of  the  flowers  to  the  snout  of  some 
animal.]  (Bnt.)  A  gi*n.  of  plants,  tribe  Antrrrhiyierr. 
The  species  A.  majux  or  great  snapdragon,  is  a  showy 
garden  plant,  1  to  2  ft.  high.  Flowers  large,  pink-colored, 
the  lower  lip  white,  and  the  mouth  yellow,  with  a  gib¬ 
bous  prominence  at  Hie  ba.se  beneath.  There  are  varieties 
with  scarlet,  scarlet  and  white,  and  double  flowers. 

Anti^n'na-.abamlet  in  the  Andes ofQuito.  rep  ofEcua- 
dor,  13.501)  ft.  above  tlie  seji,  35  m.  6.E.  ofQuito.  It  is 
probably  the  highest  inhaiuted  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  mountain  of  A.  is  19,132  feet  high. 

Aiili'scians^  and  Anii'AOii,  n.pl.  [From  Gr.  anti, 
oppo.'iito.  and  .^cm,  a  shadow.]  (Geng.)  The  people  who 
live  on  different  eitles  of  the  equator,  whose  shadows  at 
noon  are  cast  in  contrary  directions. 

Anlisep'tio,  a.  [From  Gr.  awti,  against,  and  xepfns, 
putrid. J  (Mitd.)  Preventing  or  obviating  imtrcfitclion. 

—  n.  (Med.)  Substances  which  prevent  animal  substances 
from  passing  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  obviate 
putrefaction  when  already  begun;  as,  cinchona,  cuspa- 
ria,  cliameemelum,  camphor,  assafoetida,  Ac. 

An1j$»o'cial,  a.  Hostile  or  averse  to  civil  society. 

Aiilispasiiiofl'ic*  a.  and  n.  [From  Gr.  anti,  against, 
and  xyasmox,  a  spasm.]  (Afrd.)  Possessing  the  power 
of  allaying  or  removing  inordinate  motioiiw  in  tlie  syi^ 
tern,  particularly  those  involuntary  contractions  which 
take  place  in  muscles  naturally  subject  to  tlie  coinmaiid 
of  the  will.  Siiasm  ii  ay  arise  from  various  causes. 
One  of  Ihe  most  frequent  is  a  strong  continuous  irri¬ 
tation.  such  as  dentition,  or  worms.  In  these  cases, 
narcotics  prove  useful  by  diminishing  irritability  and 
sensibility.  Sometimes  8pa.sm  arises  from  mere  de¬ 
bility,  and  the  obvious  inetins  of  removing  this  is  by  the 
useof  tonics.  The  narcotics  used  as  A.  are  ether,  opium, 
camphor.  The  {irincipal  tunics  are  cuprum,  zincuin, 
hydrargyrum,  cinchona. 

An'tispaKt,  Antispas'tus.  n.  [Or.  anti,  and  .xpao,  to 
draw  forth  ]  (Pros.)  A  tetrasyllable  foot  composed  of 
an  iambus  and  a  trochee. 

Aiitim'tA!4iM«  71.  [Gr.  from  anti,  and  .xta.Hx,  a  standing.] 
(li/iet.)  The  justification  of  an  action  by  showing  the 
exjii'diency  of  having  done  it. 

Allti^»'1lioilOH,  a  Greek  pliilosopher,  and  founder  of  the 
school  of  Cynics.  He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  disciple 
of  Socrates.  He  made  virtue  to  consist  in  voluntary 
abstinence,  ami  independence  of  exterior  circumstances. 
Diogenes  wics  his  most  distinguished  scliolar.  His  nu¬ 
merous  works  are  all  lost.  Lived,  400  b.  c. 

AiiliM'tropIloil,  ti.  [Gr.  antistrephomai,  to  turn  back.] 
(Rhet.)  An  argument  whicli  maybe  retorted. 

Aiitii^'troplie,  «.  [From  Gr.  a7di,  and  stre.pho,  to  turn.] 
(Piet.)  The  alternate  verse  in  ancient  poetry,  which 
was  divided  into  str-phe  and  antixtrojyhe.  In  reciting 
their  odes,  the  chorus  turned  from  the  left  to  the  right 
at  the  A  .,  and  vice  verxd. 

(Rhet.)  An  alternate  conversion  of  the  same  words 
into  different  sentences;  as,  Your  servant,  sir;  —  sir, 
your  servant.” 

Aiiti!»»1ropli'io«  a.  Belonging  to  antistrophe. 

Aiili-THii'riiM,  an  extensive  chain  of  mountains  in 
Turkey-in-.^sia,  forming  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ramifications  of  Mount  Taurus,  with  which  it  connects 
near  the  sources  of  the  Krzil-Irmak  in  Caramania. 
Commencing  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cilician  pa-ss,  it  runs  E. 
and  N.E.  separates  the  plain  of  El-Bostan  from  that 
of  Csp'iarea-Mazaca,  and  extending  N.E.  to  the  source  of 
the  Northern  Halys,  E.  of  Sivas,  from  thence  runs  E.  to 
the  Euphrates.  The  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  A.  and 
the  Paryadres,  on  the  S.  and  N.  respectively,  form  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Northern  Halys,  the  apex  of  which 
U  found  at  their  junction.  The  A.  may  be  most  prop 
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6Tly  denominated  the  Northern  Taurus,  as  it  crosses  the 
Kiiphrates,  and,  running  E.  through  Armenia,  separates 
the  vaJley  of  tlie  Murad, or  southern  arm  of  the  huphru- 
tos,  from  that  of  its  northern,  the  Karasn. 

n.  [Gr.  from  and  hthemi^  to  place.] 
{^RhH.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  two  things  are 
attempted  to  be  made  more  striking,  by  being  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  “Antitlu'Ses.  well  managed,” 
says  liohours,  “give  infinite  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
works  of  genius;  they  have  nearly  the  same  efiect  in 
language  as  lights  and  siiadows  in  painting,  which  a 
good  artist  distributes  with  jnopriety;  or  the  fiats  and 
sharps  in  music,  which  are  mingled  by  a  skilful  nuister.*’ 
The  beautiful  antithesis  of  Cicero,  in  Ills  secoml  Calili- 
nariati.  may*  sery'o  as  an  example:  “On  the  one  side 
stands  modesty,  on  the  other  impudence;  on  the  one 
fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit;  here  jnety,  there  sacrilege ; 
here  cuntinency,  there  lust,”  &o.  By  too  fretjueiit  use, 
y|.  becomes  tedi«ms:  as  sucli,  it  is  too  often  observable 
in  the  iiest  W(jrks  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  modern 
writers,  Victor  Hugo. 

Aiitlthct'ic,  Antitliet'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  antithesis. 

Aiititiiet;'ically«  adv.  In  an  antithetic  manner. 

Aiitit.rH'$;^icilH«  n.  [From  ANTiTiivnus  J  {An  d.)  One 
of  the  proper  muscles  of  the  ear,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
turn  up  the  tip  of  the  antilragus  a  little  outwanl,  and 
to  <lepress  the  extremity  of  the  antiheli-x  toward  it. 

Aiitit'rag'iis,  n.  [Gr.cm^.ainl  hat. (p  v.J  (Hnaf.) 
An  eminence  of  the  outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

Aiiti-triiilta'riaiiH,  n.  pL  HUt.)  'I'lie  name 

given  to  all  wlio  d  >  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  <livine 
Trinity,  as  it  is  represented- by  the  Nicene  and  Athana- 
siaii  creeds,  and  either  put  tlie  Sun  and  the  H  ily  Spirit  in 
the  Godhead  below  the  Father, or  coijsid  a*Oiiri.st  merely 
a  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  an  arbitrary  personification 
of  the  divine  mind.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  parties  m untunin'  tii<^so  sentiments  were 
very  numerous,  especially  the  Ari  ins.  S  tbellians,  and 
Piieumatoiu  ichists.  The  name  AuU-  Trinit.  irian  first 
arose  in  the  lOlh  century,  an  I  was  applied  to  Suciniuns, 
or  Unitarians,  who  remunsfrited  ag.iinst  the  sysbnn  of 
Episcopius,  who  died  in  Idld,  ami  to  a  great  number  of 
theologians,  who  ventured  in  their  writings  to  maintain 
the  preceding  opinion.  Many  v/ere  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Anti-triiiitarians  sv-s  Christians,  esteeming 
them  enemies  to  the  fuml ament  il  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity:  or  even  to  bderate  them  in  Christian  States.  The 
Spanish  Protestant,  Michael  S  ‘rvetns,  was  bnrnetl  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  in  1553,  at  the  insligition  of  Calvin,  on  account  of 
tliis  heresy,  and  the  sevon^st  edicts  were  once  i.ssm-d 
against  them  in  England.  An  English  clergyman,  how¬ 
ever,  Theophilns  Lindsay,  at  LoTi.iun,  in  I77d,  an<l  a 
merchant,  William  Christie,  at  Montrose,  in  Scotland, 
foriiK'd  Unitarian  congregations,  who  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  established  Church,  since  which  time 
they  have  become  numerous,  both  iu  Eiiglaud  and  Amer¬ 
ica.— See  U-NirARIAVS. 

Aiiiit'ropoti.^,  and  Antit'ropal,.  a.  [Gr.  anti.,  op¬ 
posite,  and to  turn. J  {li'it.)  Applied  to  the  em¬ 
bryo  which  has  theradiclepointingaway  fr«>m  the  liilum. 

Alt'iilypc*  n.  [Gr.  anti.,  and  2///>o.s,  a  type.]  {Thejtl.) 
Tliat  which  answers  to,  or  is  8hadowt*d  out  by  a  type  or 
eml>lem:  that  of  which  the  type  is  tlie  pattern  or  pnv 
fignration;  —  .so,  ths  Paschal  Lamb  was  a  to  which 
our  Saviour,  tlie  Liiinb  of  God,  was  the  autitijpe, 

Atilltyp'lcal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  antitype;  explain¬ 
ing  the  type. 

Antityp^ically*  adv.  By  way  of  antitype. 

Ail'titllll,  a  Ill  iritinie  town  of  Italy,  bnilt  upon  a  prom¬ 
ontory,  32  miles  fnnii  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Volscii.  Camilius  took  it.  aucl  carried  all  the  lienks  of 
its  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them  in  the  Forum  on  a 
tribunal,  which  thence  was  called  The  Em¬ 

peror  Nero  was  born  here. 

Aiitiva'ri,  a  town  of  Tuikey-in-Europe,  19  in.  W.  of 
Scutari:  annexed  to 
Montenegro  in  1878. 
population  about 
4,0i)d. 

An  tier,  n.  [0.  Fr. 
toillitr ;  Fr.  andouil- 
f>»r,  jirobably  from 
Lat.  ante.,  before.] 

That  which  projects 
over  the  forehead; 
a  start  or  branch  of 
a  stag’s  horn.  In  fig. 

150,  a  is  the  brow 
antler,  h  the  bezant- 
ler,  c  the  royal  ant¬ 
ler,  the  sur-royal  or  T»- 
crown  antler.  ^ 3- 150.  — stag  8  horns, 

Aiit'leretl,  a.  Furnished  with  antlers. 

Aii|/lii%.  n.  {Physiol.)  The  prolawcis  or  longspiral  tongue 
of  the  insects  belonging  to  theord.  Lt>pidoptrra.  When 
this  organ  in  a  biitterfiy  is  extendeii,  it  form.s  a  long  suc¬ 
torial  tul»e,  and  when  coiled  up  represents  a  flat  spiral, 
like  the  raain.spring  of  a  watch. 

Alit^-likCy  a.  Having  the  habits  of  ants;  industrious; 


provident. 

Aiit'-lioii*  n.  {Zool)  The  common  name  of  the  A/yr- 
meleon,  <).  v. 

Aiil<ie'cl,  or  Ante'cians,  n.pZ.  [From  Gr.  aw^f.and  oikeo, 
to  dwell.]  {(re.og.)  Those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who 
live  under  the  same  meridian,  but  on  different  sides  of 
the  equator,  and  at  equal  distances  from  it. 

Anl4»ilie%  in  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. :  pop.  1,835. 

Aiitoiiie'y  in  Lower  CamuLi.,  a  village  of  Ver- 

cheres  co.,  about  3.5  m.  from  Montreal. 

Antoine'  de  la  liaie,  uSt.)  See  La  Bai£  d£  Ferore. 


Antoine -do-Tilly/*St.,)inZ,owrr  (Xmaday  a  village 
and  parish  of  Lotbiniere  co..  24  m.  S.W.of  Montreal,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river  Si.  Lawrence. 

A  n'toinette*  See  Marik  Antoi.nette. 

Antoniniar'elii,  Francksco,  a  distinguished  French 
auatoiiiist,  b.  in  Corsica;  was  physician  to  Napoleon  X. 
at  St  Helena.  1).  at  St.  Antonio,  Culia.  1844. 

Antonerii, Giacomo,  Cardinal,  priiue-niinister  of  Pojie 
Pius  IX..  b.  2d  April.  180  ,  His  tatlier  was  a  woodcutter 
near  Terraciiia,  in  Italy.  Educated  at  the  Seininuiio 
Koiiiaiio,  A.  was,  in  l84l,  aj»pointed  under  secretary  to 
Hie  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in  1845,  Grand  Treasurer 
to  tlie  Apo>tolic  c  hamber,  and  .Minister  of  Finance.  He. 
as  a  politician  of  liberal  views,  at  this  time  eujuyeil  the 
favor  of  the  p«)pe.  In  1847  he  received  a  cardiuaFs  hat. 
As  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  was  a  nieiiiber  of  Hie  Council 
e&tablisheil  liy  the  pope,  and  also  president  o(  tlie  iroinicil- 
extraordinary,  instituted  by  Hie  governnient  to  inquire 
into  Ihererorms  thought  necessary.  Taking  alarni.liow- 
ever,  at  the  progre.^s  of  revolutiouury  princijiles,  which 
he  considered  was  to  a  great  degree  owing  to  hia  liiLlierto 
liberal  policy,  A.  resigned  oliice,  ainl  w.*s  succeeded  by 
Muiniaiii  and  Rossi.  NVlieii  Pius  IX.  lied  to  GaeUt,  he 
made  A.  his  chief  secretary,  and  the  head  of  a  special 
commission  to  reform  tlie  adiiiini.atratioii  of  the  Mates 
ol  the  Church.  The  Pope,  on  hia  return  to  Rome  iu  1850, 
appointed  A.  Minister  of  Foreign  All'airs,  and  liead  of 
the  government,  w  hich  authority  he  continued  to  hold. 
Bland  ami  suave  in  manner,  yet  inscrutable  in  his  de¬ 
signs,  A.  is  suppo.sed  by  many  to  be  more  liberal  in  Ills 
political  views  than  either  the  pontiff  or  his  own  col¬ 
leagues;  while,  by  others,  he  has  been  charged  with 
having  precipitated  Hie  fall  of  the  Papal  Temporal 
Pi>w’er  by  his  persistent  reactionary  policy,  ami  his  op- 
positiou  to  reform.  D.  at  Rome,  Nov.  bth,  1876. 

Aiitoiiel'lo,  or  Antonio  da  Messina,  the  first  Italian 
who  p.iinted  in  oil,  wliich  art  lie  learned  of  John  Van 
Eyck,  in  Flanders.  In  Italy,  lie  jm[»arted  the  secret  to 
Bellini  and  Dominico.  The  latter  communicated  it  to 
Amlrea  del  Cis  agiio,  who.  Irom  the  desire  of  gain,  basely 
assas.siiiated  him.  Thus,  by  these  incidents,  oil-painiiiig 
soon  sjiread  over  Italy.  AiUuuio  Ibmrished  about  14yU. 
B.  at  Messina,  about  1413;  l>.  at  Venice,  1493. 

Aiito'ilia.  the  name  of  sonio  eminent  Roman  lidies,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom  w’as  the  wife  of  I.’rusu.s,  tlie 
son  of  Livia,  and  brother  of  Tiberius.  She  became 
mother  of  three  children,  tiermunicus,  Caligula's  father; 
Claudius  the  emperor,  ami  the  debauched  Livia.  Lived 
A.  D.  38. 

Aiito'niii^  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Tarn-et-Ga- 
romie,  at  thecoutluenco«»f  the  Avc}  ron  and  the  Buiinette, 
22  m.  E.N.E.  of  Moutaubau. — Man/.  Serges  and  paper. 
Pjp.  5,152. 

Anto'iiiifius,  the  philosopher.  See  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Aiito'uiiiiiK  l*iiiM,Tiius  AUREi  ius  Fulvius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  B.  at  Lanuvium,  a.d.  86.  Biirn  of  a  wealthy 
family,  he  succes-sively  attained  the  dignities  of  qucesior. 
pnetvH’,  and  consul;  became  pro-consul  o!  Asiii,  and,  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  obtained  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who.  iu  I.'IS,  adopted  him  as  his  successor.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  the  same  year.  His  reign  was 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  but  w  itliout  bi^torical  events  t>f 
importance.  Temjierato  and  simple  in  his  jirivate  lile, 
ever  really  to  a.ssi.st  the  necessitous,  ami  an  admirer  of 
virtue  and  wisilom,  he  wivs  truly  the  lather  of  his  people, 
lie  often  repeated  iho^e  beautiiul  words  of  Seipio:  “1 
liad  rather  ju'eserve  the  life  of  a  citizen  than  destroy  a 
thousaml  enemies.”  His  wise  ITiigulity  enabled  liim  to 
diminish  the  taxes.  The  iierseeutions  of  the  Christians 
he  speedily  abolished.  The  senate  gave  bim  the  sur¬ 
name  Pius,  because,  in  giatitude  to  the  memory  of 
Adrian,  his  second  lather,  he  had  built  a  temple  in  hoin>r 
of  him.  A.  h:us  been  called,  from  his  amiable  character 
and  wi.se  rule,  the  second  Nuina.  Both  his  w  ile  Faustina, 
and  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Marcus  Aureliu.s,  were 
notorious  for  tlieir  depravity  of  life.  He  died  A.  D.  161, 
74  years  old,  having  reigned  23  years.  Tim  whole  king¬ 
dom  lamented  him.  and  the  following  emperors  assumed 
his  name  as  an  honor. 

Anton  Marcus,  a  Roman  consul,  and  once  governor 
of  Cilicia.  He  suhsequentiy  became  censor,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Roman  orators.  Cicero  considers  that 
it  was  he  who  established  Rome  as  a  rival  in  eloquence 
to  Greece.  A.  was  killed  iu  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  B.  c.  87. 

Aiitoiiiii.H,  Marcus,  the  great  triumvir,  grandson  of 
tlie  preeeding,  wa.s  B.  85  B.  c. —  After  a  prolligate  youth, 
lie  earned  distinction  us  a  soldier  both  iu  Syria  and 
joined  Julius  Ciesar  in  Gaul,  and  became  his 
staiincii  adherent.  Made  quaestor,  augur,  and  tribune, 
ho  participated  in  the  great  victory  of  Rliarsulia,  was 
made  coii.sul  along  with  Caesar,  B.c  44,  and  offered  him 
the  royal  title.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  A.  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Octavius  (Augustus),  who  deleated  him  at 
Mutina.  The  two.  liowever  becoming  n*conciled.  were 
joined  with  Lepidus  in  the  formation  of  tlie  first  trium¬ 
virate.  Cicero  was  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  A.  in  the 
proscription  whicli  afterward  took  place.  At  IMiilippi 
the  republican  army  of  Brutus  and  Cas-siiis  experienced 
defeat,  and  the  loss  of  its  leaders.  —  A.,  later,  visiteil 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  met  the  famous  Cleojiatra.  queen 
of  Egypt,  to  whose  beauty  and  fascinations  hesuccuiubed, 
an<l  with  whom  he  made  a  long  stay.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  Fulvia,  he  had  married,  in  40  B.c.,  Octavia,  sister 
of  Augustus,  whom  in  a  few  years  ho  divorced  through 
his  infatuation  for  Cleop-itra.  The  triumvirate  was  re-es¬ 
tablished  in  37.  After  his  invasion  of  Parthia  and  Arme¬ 
nia,  .4.  assumed  de.sjiotic  power,  wliich  caused  the  war. 
ending  with  his  total  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Actiuiii, 
and  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  b.  c.  31.  A,  retired  to 
Egypt,  and  there  destroyed  himself,  b.  c.  30. 


Antonoma'sia,  n.  [Or.,  from  anit,  instead  of,  and 
onoma,  a  name.]  {Phef.)  A  mode  of  speaking  in  which  a 
person  is  addressed  or  described  by  stiine  general  term  in 
place  of  bis  jiroper  name;  us,  u  Cicero  lor  an  orator;  a 
iVVi-o  lor  a  tyrant,  &c. 

Aiitoiioiiiaf^'tically,  adv.  By  way  of  antonomasiiv 
All  trim,  a  county  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Ulster.  boiindtHl 
N.  and  E.  by  the  sea,  S.  by  Lougli  Neagh  and  the  county 
of  Dow  n,  and  W.  by  tlie  county  of  Londonderry.  AreUy 
1,164  sq.  m.  —  Jtesc.  Mountainous  near  the  coast,  and 
the  8.M  .  abound.s  with  bogs  A  stupendous  assemblage 
of  basaltic  columns,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  i.s  seen  on  the 
maritime  confines  of  A.,  as  also  lair  liead,  and  otlier 
lofty  eapes  and  j)ri»moiitoiies.— /iT'rc?'#  The  principal 
are  the  llaiin,  and  the  Laggan.  —  Manuf.  Linen  yam, 
wo*d,  canvas,  jmper.  Ac.  Considerable  fisheries  are  car¬ 
ried  on. —  Tuunu.  'J  he  chief  are  Antrim,  Bella&t,  Cur- 
I'ickfergus,  and  Li.-.burii.  J*op.  419,782. 

Antbim,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  above  county,  situate  at 
the  north  end  of  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  of  parish,  al  t. 
5,500;  of  towu,  abt.  .’I.OOO. 

Aii'trini,  in  Michiguriy  a  county  in  the  N.W  part  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Grand  Tiavei>e  Bay, 
Lake  Michigan.  .4re»,  abt.  700  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,985. 

— a  post-towusliip  of  Shiawassee  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of 
Detroit ;  pop.  992. 

A II 'trim,  in  Minnesota^  a  twp.  of  Watonw’an  co., pop.  203. 
Aii'trim.  in  New  /fampshire,  a  iiost-township  of  Ilills- 
borougli  co..  25  m.  S.W.  of  Concord,  and  lying  on  the 
Contoocook  river;  pop.  90L 

Aii'trim,  iwOhio,  a  po^t-village  of  Madison  township, 
in  Guernsey  co.,  91  m.  E  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

— a  township  of  Wyandot  co.,  abt.  58  m.  N.W.  of  Colum- 
bins  ;  pop.  I,u01 . 

An  trim,  in  Penn.tijlvama.  a  township  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  3,762. 

An  trim  City,  in  .Michigan^  a  post-vill.  of  Antriin  co. 
Antiio'<*o,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  Andes  of  Chili, 
Lat.  30*^50'  S.;  1.^>r.  70°  30'  W.  It.s  altitude,  recently 
corrected,  Is  9,051  ft.  The  summit  is  steep  on  all 
sidos,  but  nearly  perjiendicular  towards  Ibe  N.  After 
the  pi-nks  of  Tenerifle  and  Cotopaxi,  it  is  probably  the 
most  pointed  mountain  known. 

Ant'  WOr|»,  [Fr.  ..Xnrcr.f,!  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  situated 
between  lait.  51°  and  51°  30'  N..  and  Lon.  4°  10'  and  5° 
10'  E.;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Dutch  prov. 
of  N.  Brabant :  on  the  8  E.  by  tbe  jirov.  of  Limburg;  on 
the  S  by  S.  Brabant ;  (m  the  W.  it  is  separated  fn«m  E. 
Flanders  by  the  Sclnddt. — Ana,  1.0;  4  sq  m. — Hirers, 
the  Seliohit,  the  Great  and  Little  Nettie,  which  unite 
and  form  the  Kuppel,  the  Dyle,  and  the  Senne. — Desc. 
The  surface  is  a  perfect  level,  and  so  low  that  water 
may  always  be  found  at  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches.  In 
tlie  N.  aiul  E.  districts  are  exten^ive  moorlands,  present¬ 
ing  numerous  lakes  and  moiasses.  The  best  agricultu¬ 
ral  soil  is  iu  the  arrond  of  Mechlin  — }*rod.  Corn  in  great 
supjily.  madder,  hops,  tobacco,  rapeseed,  and  lint. — 
Man/.  Lai'C,  silk,  printed  cali<  oes,  linen  and  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  straw  hats,  wax  clotli,  tobacco,  and  salt.  Sugar- 
refineries, ilistilleries  of  vinegar,  breweries,  soap-works, 
ami  tanneries  are  numerous. —  Hist.  Before  Ca'sar’s  con¬ 
quest  it  was  inhabited  by  (he  Ainbivarites  Thenianpiis- 
ate  of  A.  first  npjiears  in  history  in  tbe  year  lll8n.  By  (he 
marriage  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  it  came  into  the  pifsses.-ion  of  the  house  of 
Airstria;  in  1795  it  formed  (he  Frencli  dep.  of  Deux- 
Nethes;  in  1814  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Uingilom  of 
the  Ni'therlands,  and  in  1830  it  became  a  province  of 
Belgium. 

Ant'werp,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.  and  the  principal  sea¬ 
port  of  Belgium,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  45  m,  above  Flushing,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river,  75  m.  S.  of  Amsterdam,  and  27  m.  N.  of  Brussels. 

It  contains  11  canals,  which  penetrate  to  the  interior  of 
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the  town,  and  connect  its  port  with  Mechlin,  Louvain, 
and  Brussels.  The  Exchange,  burned  in  1858,  was  the 
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finest  in  Europe.  The  Cathedral  Ib  one  of  the  finest 
speeimuriH  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  66  chapelri; 
and  the  paintings  ahovo  the  altars  are  by  Kubous,  who 
is  buried  Iiere  in  tlie  church  of  St.  James  ;  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  productions,  Tkt  Descent  frinn  the  Cross,  is 
generally  considered  Ins  chief  work.  Thochurch  isoOO  11 
long,  2^16  wide,  ami  36i)  high;  the  spire  is  403  ft.  liigh, 
and  ascended  by  6J0  steps.  Tlie  Musiunn  of  A.  contains 
li7  chef-d  iBUVivs  of  the  Flemish  scho«d.  There  are  also 
a  n»y.d  academy  of  arts,  a  pul>iic  Ulirary.  a  botanical 
garden,  a  medical  school,  and  a  great  military  arsenal. 
Tlieciiy  is  envinuied  with  a  high  wall,  and  is  also  de¬ 
fended  by  a  largo,  strong,  and  regular  citadel,  erected 
by  the  <biko  of  .\lva  in  1668.  This  celebrated  citadel 
6ustain'‘d  sundry  blockades  and  sieges  in  1676, 

15S5,  1706,  1748,'  17HJ,  170J,  1796,  1814,  and  iSdJ.  No 
expense  was  spared  by  Naiadeon  I.  to  deejien  the  river, 
enlarge  the  harbor,  and  strengthen  the  fortiliratlons  of 
A.,  whicli  he  intemled  to  make  one  of  his  principal  naval 
stations.  —  The  commerce  of  A.  is  still  con.siderable, 
though  far  below  what  it  was  in  the  15th  and  I6th  ceiitn* 
rips.  There  are  large  ship-lmilding  yards  and  dry-docks; 
and  the  diamond-cutters,  like  those  of  Amsterdam,  have 
a  European  celebrity.  The  Flemish  is  the  latiguage  «d‘ 
the  majority  of  the  people,  but  French  is  generally  in 
use  among  the  higherclasses.  — /fi'f.Tlus  celebrated  city 
boasts  of  great  antiquity.  Ravaged  by  the  Normans  in 
836  or  837,  it  attained  the  acme  of  its  splendor  in  the 
beginning  of  the  I6th  cenlury.  In  1506,  A.  contained 
more  than  20  1,000  inhabitants.  In  1576  it  was  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Spaniards;  it  surrendered  to  Marlborough 
in  1706;  the  French  took  it  in  1746,  but  restored  it  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794,  and  occupied  for  20  years.  A.  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Teniers,  Vandyke,  and 
Jordaens.  Jhp,  (187.5),  145,101. 

Ant  werp,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Van  Ruren  co. ; 

pop. 

Ant  worp,  in  New  lorA*,  a  post-townsliip  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  possessing  a  Village  of  the  same  name  ;  itop.  of  the 
towii'hip  3,310  ;  of  the  village,  773. 

Ant'worp.  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Paulding  co.,  on  the 
-Maumee  river, aht. -0  m.  E.N  E.of  Fort  Wayne;  //o/j.717. 

Anii'l>i*4,  ( l/yfA,)oneof  the  most  distinguished  deities 
of  the  Egyptians.  At  first,  ho  was  wor.>hipped  un<ler 
the  form  of  a  dog;  afterward.s.  under  thatof  a  man  wiili 
a  dog's  h'*ad;  hence  he  Wius  termed  Cynocephalus.  'J  ra- 
dition  calls  liiin  a  son  of  O.siria  by  Nephfhys,  whom  he 
mistook  tor  Isis.  When  Isis  was  convinced  of  this  by 
the  lotus  wreath  left  with  Nephthy.s  by  Osiris,  slie  sought 
out  the  child,  exposed  by  his  mother  for  fear  of  Typhon. 
discovered  him  with  the  In-lp  of  a  dug,  educated  him, 
and  found  in  him  a  faithful  guard  and  attendant.  A 
guards  the  gods  as  tne  dog  guards  men.  A<  cording  to 
the  astronomical  theology  of  llie  Egyptian.s,  he  was  the 
7th  among  the  8  gods  of  the  first  clas.s,  and  d(*sjgnated 
the  planet  Mercury,  as  di<l  aho  DiernteSy  the  more  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  planet.  He  w;i.s,  coii>equcntly,  lord 
of  the  ascendant  for  an  hour  of  the  day,  and  genius  of 
wisdom.  His  original  form  Wiis  tlerived,  j)robably,  from 
the  worship  of  the  dog  among  the  Egyptians,  who  re- 
gariled  him  a.s  the  god  of  hunting;  then  lie  became,  ac- 
coniing  to  Zoega,  a  guardian  fijiirit  in  general,  a  pnUector 
of  the  goiis.  The  Greeks  recognized  in  him  their  Hermes, 
with  whom,  tlierefore,  he  became  confounded. 

A'lliis,  n.  [fiat.]  (Anat.)  The  fundament;  tlio  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  great  intestine,  named  the  rectum.  Its 
offii'e  is  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  faeces.  The  anus  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  muscles  wliich  are  peeuliar  to  it,  viz.,  the 
sphinct^'Ty  which  forms  a  Itroad  circular  baiul  of  fibres, 
and  keep.s  it  habitually  clo.sed,  an<l  the  levatore^s  ani. 
whicli  serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its  natural  situ¬ 
ation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  It  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  especially  piles,  ulceration,  abscesses, 
excrescences,  prolapsus,  and  imperforation  in  uew-boru 
infants.  —  The  term  A.  is  also  applied  to  a  small  open¬ 
ing  of  the  3il  ventricle  of  the  brain,  wdiicli  leads  into  the 
4th. 

An'viU  n.  [A.S.  anfiV,  nen  filt  ]  An  iron  block  on  which 
smiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work. 

“  I  saw  a  smith  stand,  with  his  hammer,  thus. 

The  whilst  bis  iron  did  ou  his  anvil  cool.  "  —  Shakt. 

— V.  n.  To  shape  or  form  on  the  anvil. 

An'^vil,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Clark  co. 

Aii'ville,  Jean  Raptiste  d’.  a  Frencli  geographer,  b.  in 
Paris.  1697.  lie  lots  pnblisheil  211  maps  and  plans,  and 
78  treatises.  His  Allas  of  Ancient  Egypt  is  the  most  de¬ 
serving.  D.  1782. 

AnxI'ety.  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  anzielas.']  A  weari¬ 

some  anticipation  of  tliini!;s  to  come,  or  the  i^'sues  of 
present  things;  care;  trouble;  eagerness;  apprehen¬ 
sion;  diffiilence;  solicitude;  carefulness. 

Ailx'ioil4«  n.  [Lit.  auxins,  from  ango,  anxi,  to  bind, 
draw,  or  press  together.]  Suffering  mental  pressure; 
straitened;  perplexed ;  solicitous ;  greatly  concerned; 
careful;  uneasy;  unqniet;  restless. 

Aiix^oimly*  adv.  In  an  anxious  manner. 

Anx'ioiiMiieSH,  n.  QiMlity  or  state  of  being  anxious. 

Aii'y,  a.  [A. .8.  anigyfenig.]  Every;  whoever  he  lx*;  what¬ 
ever  it  be.  It  is,  in  all  its  senses,  apjilied  indifferently 
to  persons  or  things. 

“  You  contented  yourself  with  being  capable,  as  much  as  any 
whosoever,  of  defeudiug  your  couuiry.” —  Dryden. 

—Whosoever;  whatsoever;  as  distinguished  from  some 
other. 

“  What  warmth  Is  there  In  your  afFeclion  towards  any  of  these 
princely  suitors  that  are  already  come?  "  —  Shaks. 

—  Some;  an  indefinite  quantity  or  number. 

'•  Who  will  show  us  any  good  —  P$.  Ir. 

— adv.  At  all,  in  any  degree;  as,  “Are  yon  any  better?” 


An'yllow,  adv.  In  any  way ;  in  any  circumstance;  in 
any  case. 

Aii'yH  liere«  adv.  In  any  place. 

Ali'ytvii4C,  m/r.  In  any  manner. 

Aii'ziii,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Nord,  3  m.  W.  of 
Valenciennes.  In  the  neighb«*rhood  are  the  richest  coal 
mines  in  Fiance.  Tliey  have  i>een  worked  since.  1734,  and 
some  of  the  pits  are  as  much  as  1,500  ft.  in  depth.  J\>p. 
6,307. 

Ao  Bfiiil.  (-‘Iwc.  Grog.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
p.u't  of  Bceotia.  —  The  Puiuassns  was  named  Amtian 
Afoiinty  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Muses,  or  Afmtdrs. 
—  A  Imintaiii  sacred  to  the  Muses,  near  Mount  llelicou, 
was  also  named  A’/nia. 

Ao'niti,  in  Georgia,  apust-offico  of  Wilkes  co.,  44  m.  Vi. 
by  N.  of  Augusta. 

n.  [Gr.  aoristos.  from  a,  priv.,  and  hnros,  bound, 
limit.]  ^(r ram.)  An  indefinite  piu>t  tense  in  the  Greek  verb. 

Aoris'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  uorist,  or  indefinite  past 
tense;  indefinite. 

Aor'f  a,  n.  [Gr.  aorte,  from  aeirn,  to  raise  up.]  {Anal.) 
The  great  artery  of  the  body  (see  Fig.  120)  which  arises 
from  the  upper  ainl  bark  pari  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
lioart,  forms  a  curvature  ni  the  chest,  and  descends  into 
the  abdomen. — Artkrv,  and  Circulation. 

Aor  tal,  Aor'tie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aorta. 

Aos'ta,  a  prov.  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  55  m.  in  lengtli 
an<l  40  ill  breadth;  bouinled  on  the  N.  by  Switzerland, 
and  separab'd  on  the  Vi.  from  Savoy  l»y  the  Alps. 
Mountains  surround  it  on  the  N.  ami  S.,  and  at  its  W. 
corner  is  Mont  Blanc.  It  forms  one  long  and  fertile 
valley,  through  wliicli  runs  the  Doire.  —  Goitre  is  com¬ 
mon  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  accounted  squalid 
and  filthy  to  an  extreme.  A.  gives  the  title  of  duke  to 
the  second  son  of  king  Victor  Emmanuel,  now  king  of 
Fpain.  abt.  116,600. 

AosG.v,  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  is  sitnatedat  the  foot  of 
tlie  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  ),94o  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
49  m.  N.N.W.  of  Turin.  }*<ip.  7,525. 

AoM'fa,  a  town  in  Syria,  35  m.  S.  of  Tripoli.  It  is  the 
resilience  of  a  M.ironite  patriarcli. 

.Ifmoo'.  adv.  [From  a,  and  ;  that  is,  with  a  great 
pace]  Quick;  sjieedily;  used  of  things  in  motion. 

“Is  not  he  imprudent,  who.  seeing  the  tide  making  haste  towards 
him  apace,  will  sleep  till  the  seu  overwhelm  him  7" —  TdlaUan. 

— With  haste;  applied  to  some  action. 

“  The  baroa  now  bis  diamonds  pours  apace."  —  Pope. 

— Hastily;  with  speed;  spoken  of  any  kind  of  progression 
li'om  one  stale  lu  aiiuther. 

“  If  sensible  pleasure  or  real  grandeur  be  our  end,  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  apace  to  real  luiaery."  —  WatU. 

A|>a<*tie  Pans,  in  Arizona,  a  twp.  of  Pima  co, ;  pop.  400. 

Apa'olios.  a  race  of  N.  Aim'rican  Indians,  divided  into 
bevcrnl  trilies,  and  re.sMing  between  wO"^  and  34°  N.  Lat., 
from  the  Kio  Colorado  on  the  W..  to  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
Texas  on  tlio  E.  Once  exercising  dominant  power  over 
the  whole  of  this  immenso  territory,  they  waged  per- 
pi'tual  war  witli  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico.  Now  greatly 
roilin  ed  ill  nuniher.s,  tliey  roam  in  small  parties  over 
Arizona,  a  jiart  of  New  Mexico,  ami  parts  of  the  Mexican 
Stales  of  Ciiihuahua,  Sonora,  ami  Durango.  They  bnild 
no  hou.ses  and  jilant  no  fields,  but  live  by  bunting  and 
robbery.  Tliough  not  quite  destitute  of  virtues  and  iu- 
tellecUial  p<»wer8,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  treacherous, 
blood  thirsty,  and  ailverse  to  civilization  of  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  tribes.  They  have  no  ruling  chief,  but  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  mountain-signal.s  they  can  concen- 
traie  at  once  large  bodies  for  attack  or  defence.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cremony,  W’ho  has  lately  published  an 
interesting  work  on  the  A.  tribes  {Life  among  the  Apa- 
chrSy  San  Francisco,  1808),  they  number  25,000  souls,  and 
can  l>ring  into  buttle  5,000  warriors. 

Apa^o^'ioal,  u.  [From  Gv.apag  ge;  compounded  of 
apo,  from,  ami  ngein,  to  bring  or  draw.]  {Logic.)  An  A. 
demonstration  is  such  a.s  does  not  prove  the  thing  di¬ 
rectly,  but  shows  the  imjiossibility,  or  absurdity,  which 
arises  from  denying  it;  and  is  also  called  reducUo  ad  iin- 
possibile,  or  absurdum. 

Apatf'ynous,  a.  (Hot.)  Same  as  Monocarpous,  q.  v. 

Apalsi'eliee,  a  river  of  Georgia,  taking  its  rise  in 
Gwinnett  co.  After  a  S.E.  course  it  empties  iuto  the 
Oconee,  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Greenshorough. 

A|>ala4‘hioo  la,  a  river  in  Florida,  emptying  itself 
into  a  bay  of  tlie  sanio  name,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Tiiis  river  has  a  S.  course  of  nearly  100  m.,  and  receives 
the  Flint  ami  Chattahoochee  rivers.  It  is  navigable 
througliont.  There  is  a  fixed  light  on  St.  George's  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Bay  of  A. 

— a  pi»8t-town,  and  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  135  m.  S.W.  of 
Tallahassee.  It  lie.s  on  the  above  river,  has  a  convenient 
harbor,  and  is  an  important  port  for  the  shipment  of 
cotton.  Pop.  1,129. 

Apala'chin,  or  Appalachin,  In  New  York,  a  post- 
office  of  Tioga  co,  pop.  300. 

Apam',  a  territory  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Africa.  It  belongs 
to  llollami.  Tlu‘  chief  place  is  the  fort  of  Lydzaamheit, 
in  Lat.  5°  12'  30"  N. ;  Lon.  0°  41'  30"  W.  Pop.  very  small. 

Apama'ma^  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
forming  one  of  the  Kingsmill  group,  or  Gilbert  Isles, 
Lat.  0°  30'  S.;  Lon.  173°  64'  W. 

Ap  'anas'^9  {Ifi^l.)  A  provision  of  land  once  assigned 

by  the  kings  of  France  for  tlie  maintenance  of  their 
younger  sons,  and  also  the  allowance  assigned  to  the 
prince  of  a  reigning  house  for  a  proper  maintenance  out 
of  the  public  chest. 

Apanor'niia«or  Aponormeria,  r  seaport  of  the  island 
of  Santorin,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is  situate 
on  the  N.W.  coast.  Lat  36°  38'  N.;  Lon.  25°  28'  K. 

Apa'ri,  a  town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Plulippine  islands, 
ou  the  N.  part  of  the  coast* 
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Apart',  adv.  Separately  from  the  rest  in  place. 

*'  I  walk  aside,  and  in  a  way  apart  from  the  multitude." — Raleigh, 

— In  a  state  of  distinction ;  as,  to  set  apart  for  any  use. 

— Distinctly. 

“  Moaes  first  comprehended  waters  in  the  word  earth;  but  after¬ 
wards  he  nanieth  them  apart."'~‘lialcigh. 

— At  a  distance;  retired  from  the  other  company. 

‘  *  So  please  you.  madam, 

To  put  apart  ihe'e  your  aitendautfl, 

1  shall  briug  Kuiilia  forth. 

Apiirt'lii<*ilt«  n.  [Fr.  appartemmt.Kvovwdpart,  separate.] 
A  part  of  a  hoUbc  i»r  ImiUling  separated  from  other  parts 
by  partitions ;  a  room. 

— p\.  A  suite  of  rooms ;  lodgings. 

Apaf 'olito,  n.  {Min.)  A  persulphate  of  iron,  resembling 
ciniiiipite. 

Apatliot'ie,  Apatfiet'ic^l,  Apathis'tical.  a.  Having 
or  sh'iwing  apathy :  void  of  feeling ;  free  from  passion; 
insi-nsihU* ;  imliflerent. 

Ap'Htlii»t,  n.  One  without  fooling. 

Ap  titliy,  n.  [Fr.  apathie,  from  Gr,  a,  jiriv.,  and 

looling,  passion. — Want  of  fooling  or  passion;  insensibil¬ 
ity;  imiill’erence ;  stoicUm;  unconcern. 

“  In  lazy  apathy  let  .Stoic!«  boast 
Their  virtue  fixed. ■' — Pope. 

Ap'iitiii*  in  Hungary,  a  town  of  Bars  co.,  situated  on 
the  loft  sido  of  tlie  Danube,  S.  of  Baja.  It  has  a  trado 
in  honip,  silk,  and  madilor.  Pop.  7,886. 

Ap'atite,  n.  {Min.)  Soe  Lime,  Pno>pH\TE  of. 

Apo,  n.  [A.S.  apa.]  {ZouL)  See  SiMlADiU. 

— .‘V  servile  imilator;  a  simpleton. 

“  My  latly’s  ape,  that  imitated  all  her  fashlonii...  ."--A’a65e#. 

— v.a.  To  imitate  servilely;  to  mimic,  as  an  ape. 

AponR',  a/ir.  On  the  peak,  or  point;  in  a  posture  to 
pierce. 

{Nanf.)  Perpendicular.  An  anchor  is  said  to  be  apeafr, 
when  the  cable  is  hove  so  taut  us  to  bring  the  ship 
directly  over  it. 

Apol'los,  tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  painters; 
he  flourished  b.c.  340-323,  and  was  the  ITieinl  of  Alex- 
ander  thoGreat,  whose  portrait  he  hini.self  alone  was  snf- 
fereii  to  jiaint.  Ills  works  were  particularly  noted  for 
their  exquisite  representation  of  feminine  heanty.  Ilis 
masterpiece,  rising  from  (he  AVa,”  was  conveyed 

to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Augnsltis.  According  to  I’liny, 
A.  generally  painted  with  four  colors  only,  which  lie 
made  to  harmonize  by  means  of  the  varnish  which  he 
himself  had  invented, 

Aperioii^,  a.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Lat.  peUis,  skin.] 
Having  no  skin. 

Ap  'oiBniiBC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Apennines  Mountains. 

Ap  'ciiniKO^.  A  chain  of  inoimlains  in  Italy,  which 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  at  about  9(<°  lam. 
E.,  in  the  territory  of  Geiuia.  They  are  divided  into 
three  parts:  Northern  A.,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Ronco;  ('entral  A.,  as  far  as  the  source.s  of  the  8angro; 
ami  Southern  A.,  reaching  to  tlie  exln-me  cape  of  the 
peninsnhi.  At  first,  they  run  from  W.  to  E.,  skirting  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa:  they  then  turn  to  the  S  E.  and  enter 
the  peninsula  through  the  middle,  the  entire  length  of 
whicli  tln-y  penetrate.  They  are  mountains  of  the 
secondary  class,  their  mean  height  being  5.0U0  ft.,  and 
display  neither  the  pyramidal  sninmits  of  the  Alps,  nor 
the  lofty  and  abriijit  peaks  of  tlie  Pyrenees;  though 
smooth  in  form,  they  present  but  a  melanclioly  aspect, 
oiNing  to  the  nakedness  of  tlieir  flanks.  'The  entire 
length  of  the  A.  is  about  800  iii.,  and  their  liigliest  point, 
Monte  Corno  in  the  Abruzzi.  10,206ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Southern  A.  are  jiartly  in  a  volcanic  state, 
but  the  only  active  crater  is  Mount  Vesuvins.  The  A. 


Fig.  152. — VEauvTos  and  tre  Apennines. 

(View  from  the  Bay  of  Naples.) 

are  not  rich  in  minerals;  the  marbles  of  Carrara,  Ser, 
ravezza,  and  Siena  forming  their  principal  wealth.  Kor 
are  there  extensive  forests  attaching  to  them,  although 
up  to  3  000  ft.  the  principal  chain  is  covered  with  a 
varied  vegetation:  the  olive,  the  palm,  the  citron,  and 
the  orange  forming  the  lower  belt.  Above  this  limit, 
these  mountains  are  generally  arid,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation. 
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APBX  WOR.V  BY  THE  SALU. 


Ap^p'sy^  See  Dyspepsia. 

A'per,  n.  One  who  apes;  a  servile  imitator. 

Ap  c'rieiit,  a.  [Lat.  apettens,  from  aperio,  to  open,] 
{Me'l.)  Opening;  gently  purgative. 

—  n.  A  laxative;  a  mild  purgative;  deobstrueut. 

Aper'ltive,  a.  Aperient. 

A|>  'ertlire,  n.  [Lat.  apertura^  from  aperio^  apertuSy  to 
open.]  A  setting  open;  an  opening;  an  orifice;  a  hole; 
ap:iSsago;  a  g;ip. 

A'pcry,  n.  An  affected  imitation. 

{G^.om.)  The  opcMiiug  or  angle  formeil  by  the  meeting 
of  two  right  lines. 

Ape  t'alre^  n.  pL  [From  Gr.  a.  priv.,  and  flower- 

leaf.]  {Htt.)  Plants  whose  flowers  have  no  petals;  tliose 
dicotyloilouons  plavits  which  have  a  calyx  but  nocorolla. 
They  are  also  named  Monochlatnydeou^  plants.  In  the 
sysf^m  of  Bontley,  they  form  the  3d  division  of  the  class 
A»gin!^p(>rm9i.  In  Lindley’s  arrangement,  they  form  the 
alliance  AsxB.iLES,  7.  v. 

Ap^t'aloutl,  tt.  {Bnt?)  Withcmt  petals  or  corolla. 

A'pex,  n.\  pL  Apexes.  [Lat.  apt:r,  pi.  apio's^  from  apis- 
CO/',  to  rejich  after  something.]  Tke  extreme  end  of  a 
thing;  the  tip  or  summit  of  anything. 

{Andq.)  An  A.  was  a  cap  worn  by  the  Flamines 
and  Salii  at  Homo.  The 
essential  part  of  the  aj/ex, 
to  which  alone  the  name 
properly  belongo/l,  was  a 
pi/intetl  piece  of  olive- 
wood,  tlio  base  of  wliich 
was  surrounded  with  a 
lock  of  wool.  This  w;is 
worn  on  the  top  of  the 
bead,  anti  was  held  there 
cither  by  fillets  only,  or 
by  the  aid  of  a  cap  which 
fitted  the  head. 

Aplin^ia^  n.  [Greek, 
a,  privative,  phmjo^  I 
eat.]  Inability  to  swal¬ 
low. 

Aplianite,  Corveixe,  n. 

{Min.)  A  compact  horn- 
blende-rock,  tough  and 
houvy,  broiikiug  with  a  smooth,  flint-like  fracture.  It  is 
a  variety  of  A>iiphH)  tLe^  q.  v. 

Apliaiiip'tora*  n.  pi.  [Gr.  obscure,  and 

a  wiiig.J  {Zoijl.)  A  order  of  Apterous 

haustellate  Insects,  having  ruditnental  elytra  or  wings 
in  the  perfect  state.  It  is  compost'd  entirely  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sperios  of  Fleas,  forming  the  family  Pulic>d(e\ 
the  common  Plea  irritin.i)  being  the  typo  of  tlie 

ortler.  The  female  flea  deposits  a  dt^Een  egg.s,  of  a  white 
color  and  riither  viscous  texture,  from  which  are  hatched 
long,  worm  like  grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  which  are  very 
active  in  their  motions,  wimling  themselves  in  a  serpen 
tine  manner  tlirough  tlie  substance  in  which  they  may 
be  depo.-^ited.  When  full-grown,  the  larvje  enclose 
themselves  in  a  small  cocoon  of  silk.  In  this  they  pass 
into  a  pupa  state,  an'l  in  al»out  111  <lays  emerge  a  per¬ 
fect  flea. — In  hot  countries  the.se  insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome;  but  in  the  We.st  Iudie.s  ami  S.  America 
there  is  an  insect  hebmging  to  tiie  fimily,  wliicli  is  even 
more  ohnoxit)us;  thi.s  is  the  Chigoe,  I’Ud.z  ptnHrans, 
which  lives  in  the  open  country,  and  attacks  the  naked 
feet  bt>th  (/f  men  and  dogs. 

Apliu'Min,  n.  {Med.)  See  page  2()9. 

ApJie'lion,  u. ;  ;>/.  Ap  [Gr. apo,  away  from,  and 

helioK.  the  sun.]  That  point  at  which  the  earth, 

or  any  planet,  is  at  the  greatest  di.staiice  from  the  sun. 

See  PbriueliO-V. 

Aplier'esis,  n.  [Gr.  ano,  from,  and  hairen^  to  take  or 
seize.]  (Gr  im.)  The  t.aking  away  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  tljH  beginning  of  a  word. 

Aphiiail'tliropy,  w.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  philen,  to  love, 
and  anthropns,  man.]  The  want  of  h/ve  to  mankind. 

A'plilM.  n  ;  pi.  Aph'idap  or  Aphides.  {ZkJL)  Agon, 
and  family  of  homopterous  in.sccts,  comprising  the  very 
immert>us  and  tduioxious  species  oi  P/untdicf’,  Pucerons. 
uml  l'’inc-/*/a7/(f/\t,  a  tribe  of  ln.s«*cts  antilogous,  in  regard 
to  the  vegetable  world,  to  the  animal  parasites  of  the 
order  Anoplura,  or  lice.  The  autennm  are  of  great 
length;  the  ocelli,  three  in  number,  form  a  large  trian¬ 
gle;  the  eyes  are  entire,  prominent,  and  semi-glohose ; 
the  abdomen  is  short  ami  convex,  generally  furnished 
w'itli  a  tubercle  on  eacli  side  iietir  the  extremity.  Some 
are  winged,  and  some  are  wingles.s,  without  distinction 
of  sex ;  the  legs  are  very  long  and  slemler,  formed  only 
for  crawling  The  species  reside  in  great  societies  upon 
almost  every  spec  ies  of  plant,  of  whicli  they  suck  the 
young  slmots,  loaves,  and  stems,  by  the  assistance  of 
their  probo.scis,  producing  disejise  in  the  plant  either  by 
greatly  weakennig  it,  or  by  raising  vesicles,  or  other 
gall-liko  excre.scence8,  in  which  whole  generations  of 
Aphides  re.sido.  In  autumn,  the  mother  A.cleposits  her 
egg.s  in  some  pbvee  she  selects  as  suitable  for  her  pur- 
po.se.  In  winter  tlie  pariuits  <lie,  hut  the  eggs  reiufiin 
unhurt,  and  in  spring  they  are  hatidied.  The  young 
tlius  ushered  into  the  world  are  all  females,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  absence  of  males,  they  are  all  fertile, 
ancl  hedng  vCripitrous  at  this  seas  iii,  soon  bring  forth  a 
progeny  of  females  like  thi‘ms<*ives.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  10  or  11  general  ions  are  thus  produced  successively 
from  each  female,  every  one  so  born  hein*;  the  mother 
of  a  fresli  brc»od.  so  that  at  the  eml  of  the  sejuson  the 
mother  of  the  first  brood  may  the  progenitor  of 
10,000  million  niiilions!  In  autumn  males  are  born. 
Tliese  impregnate  thej  last  generation,  which  are  ovipa¬ 
rous,  and  lay  iecumiateil  eggs,  the  young  from  which  do 
not  require  fresh  impregnation.  The  A.  are  remarkable 
for  secreting  a  sweet,  viscid  fluid,  known  by  the  name 


of  hrmey-dfw,  which  ants  and  bees  are  very  fond  of.  The 
ravages  of  tlie  A.  are  sometimes  terrible.  The  A.  of 
the  rose,  A.  rosce,  is  well  known  to  every  one  familiar 
with  a  garden.  Apple  and  pear  trees  are  subject  to  the 
same  pest;  tlie  ho)>  and  tlie  vine  also  are  frequently  in¬ 
jured  !/y  their  attacks.  The  larvse  of  the  GtccineUa,  or 
lady-birds,  several  ichneumonid.e.  Ac.,  devour  great 
numbers.  The  best  method  of  destroying  them,  b< 
ever,  is  to  water  the  plants  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco 
in  water. 

a.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  phlogizo^  to 
burn.]  Ilauieiess. 

A.  Lamp.  See  Davy  Safety-Lamp 
Apho'didsp,  or  AiuioDiADiE.  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  fain,  of 
minute  Lamellicorn  beetles  extremely  abundant  in  tem¬ 
perate  counirie.s  during  the  spring  months,  swarming  in 
the  dung  of  the  larger  herl)ivor‘  us  animals.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  Scaral/uiidaj,  but  tlie  body  is  more 
elongateil. 

Apli'onoit^.  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  photic,  voice.]  De¬ 
prived  of  voice. 

Aph'oiiy,  n.  (Med.)  A  suppression  of  tlie  voice,  with¬ 
out  either  syncope  or  coma.  It  takes  place  from  a  tumor 
of  the  fauces,  or  about  the  glottis;  from  disease  of  the 
trachea;  or  from  paralysis.  See  Aphonia. 
Aph'ori^^in*  n.  [Gr.  aphorismos.]  That  which  sepa¬ 
rates,  bounds,  or  defines;  a  jirecise  and  pithy  saying  ex¬ 
pressed  in  few  words;  a  sharply  defining  sentence  or 
proverb  of  law  or  morals,  not  of  jihysics  or  mathe¬ 
matics;  a  maxim;  a  proverb;  a  jirecept. 
Aptiorisiimt'ie^  Aphoris'mic.  Apiioris'tic,  Aphoris'- 
TiciL,  a.  In  the  form  of  an  aphorism,  or  relating  to 
aphorisms. 

Apli'oriNt,  n.  A  writer  of  aphorisms. 

Aphoris  tically ,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner  of 
aphorisms. 

Aphrac'tus..  n.  [Lat.]  (An/1‘7.)  A  ship,  called  also 
fUivis  aperfa,  which  liad  no  ileck,  but  was  merely  cov¬ 
ered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  pait.  The 
ships  which  had  ducks  were  called  cataphracti,  and  tac- 
tfe  or  stratas.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  Greek 
ships  had  no  decks,  but  were  only  covered  over  in  the 
pn>w  and  stern,  which  covering  Homer  calls  the  ikriuneos. 
Apli'rite,  n.  [Gr.  ap/iroi,  froth.]  (J/m.)  A  soft,  friable 
carbonate  f  liriie,  found  in  the  primary  mountains,  in 
layers.  This  mineral  must  not  be  confounded  with 
7neerschauin  (sea-scum),  whicli  is  an  amorphous  carbon 
ate  of  magnesia. 

Aphro^ti'iiia.  n.  [Gr.]  (An/17.)  This  name  was  given 
to  festivals  celebrated  in  honor  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
ill  a  great  number  of  towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Paphos.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was 
at  Paphos.  No  bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be 
offered  to  her,  but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense. 
See  Venus. 

Aplirodi^siaCy  n.  [Fr.  aphrodisiaqtu ;  Gr.  aphrfidisia- 
from  Aphroddt,  Venus.]  {Mai.)  That  which  excites  a 
desire  for  venery. 

Aptirodi'siac,  Aphrodisi'acal,  a.  Exciting  a  desire 
lor  venery. 

Aplirodl^te*  [Gr.  Aphrodite,  synonymous  with  Aphro- 
gmtia,  born  of  the  fiiani  of  the  sea.]  {Myth.)  The  god¬ 
dess  of  love  among  the  Greeks.  —  See  Venus. 

(Min.)  A  soft,  earthy,  milk-white  silicate  of  magnesia. 

{Zool.)  A  ,  or  Aphrudita,  a  genus  of  small  marine  an- 
nelidaj,  including  the  sea-mouse.  Their  figure  is  oval 
and  uculeated;  and  they  are  covered  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  silky  hair  of  a  very  bright  metallic  lustre,  the 
colors  of  which  vary  with  the  play  of  the  light. 
AphroplioVa^  n.  {Zoot.)  A  gen.  of  Homopterous  in¬ 
sects  which  in  the  larva  state  live  on  plants  enveloped 
in  a  saliva-like  maas;  whence  their  popular  name  of 
cucktto-spiU.  Tlie  insects  in  their  perfect  slate  are  named, 
from  their  leaping  p(»wer8,/roy-/<o;//>#»?'s.  See Cercopid^e! 
AphAhrp,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aphthai,  from  aptu,  to  inflame.] 
{M'’<1.)  The  Thrush,  7.  r. 

AplithPtiilite,  Arcnnite,  Aphthalose,  n.  {Min.)  The 
sulphate  of  potasli.  —  See  Potash. 

Apll'llionj;;,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  phthogqns,  the  voice.] 
{Gram.)  A  letter  or  combination  of  letters,  which  have 
no  sound. 

Apli'tlionite,  n.{Min.)  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  q.v. 
Apli'yllouM,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
{BjD  Destitute  of  leaves,  at  least  in  the  form  of  foliage. 
Apia'cene*  Umbkllifers,  m.  pi.  {B'^.)  An  ord.  of  plants, 
all.  Umhellfiles. —  Diag.  Didymous  fruit,  and  a  double 
epigj'nonsdisc.  They  are  herlaiceous  plants,  often  milky, 
with  solid  or  fistular  furrowed  stems.  Leaves  usualiy 
divided.  Flowers  in  umbels,  white,  pink,  yidlow,  or 
blue,  generally  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  Calyx  su¬ 
perior.  Petals  inserted  on  the  outside  of  a  fle.^shy  epi- 
gynoiis  disc;  aestivation  imbricate,  rarely  valvate.  Sta¬ 
mens  5,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Ovary  inferior,  2- 
celb'd ;  styles  2,  distinct.  Fruit  con.sisting  of  two  car¬ 
pels,  separal/Ie  from  a  common  axis.  Seed  peiiduloivs. 
usually  adliering  inseparably  to  the  pericarp,  rarely 
loose;  embryo  minute,  at  tlie  h»ise  of  abmulaut  horny 
albumen.  —  The  UiulKdlifers  are  common  in  all  northern 
countries,  inhabiting  groves,  thickets,  plains,  marshes, 
and  wa.ste  lands.  This  large  order  is  one  of  those  in 
which  plants  occur  witii  extremely  different  secretions. 
They  all  appear  to  form  three  different  principles:  The 
Ist,  a  watery  acrid  matter;  the  2d.  a  giiin-resinons 
milky  substance;  and  tho  3«i,  an  aromatic  oily  secretion. 

"W  hen  the  Ist  of  these  predominates  they  are  poisonous, 
as  .^thasa  cynapinm  an«l  Cicufa  maculata.  Tho  24l  In 
excess  converts  them  int*/  stimulants,  as  the  Assafoe- 
tida.  The  al/sence  of  the  two  renders  them  useful  as  es¬ 
culents,  as  Celery^  Pirsfey,  Ac.  Tlie  3d  causes  them  to 
be  carminativ(»s  and  pleasant  condiments,  as  Pimpinella, 
Anisum,  and  Corianduin  sativum. 


Apiarian,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  bees. 

A'piariHt^  n.  One  who  keeps  an  apiary. 

A'piary,  n.  [Lat.  apiarian,  from  a;ns,  a  bee.] 

]>lHce  wljere  bees  are  kept. 

Ap'ioal.  a.  Relating  to  tlie  apex  or  top. 

Ap'U*eM.  Ap'exes.  !8ee  Apex. 

Aprc*iaii«  n.  One  wlio  love.s  good  eating;  a  gourmand. 

Api'<*itiM^  the  name  of  three  celebrated  hotiian  gluttons. 
The  first  lived  under  Sylla,  the  8(H:ond  under  Augustus 
and  Til»|tfiu8,  and  the  tliird  under  Tnyan.  The  second 
expeiideJ  immense  sums  in  gluttony,  and  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  several  sorts  of  cakes.  Finding  liis  wealth  re¬ 
duced  to  a  sum  of  $00,000,  he,  thinking  he  must  starve, 
poisoned  himself. 

Apic'iilate,  Apic'iilated,  a.  [Frimi  Lat.  apex,  a 
j*oint.J  Terminating  in  an  abrupt  short  jx'int  or  tip. 

A^piflfO,  n.  pi.  {ZooL)  The  bees,  an  extensive  family  of 
insects,  belonging  to  the  onl.  J/ymenoplera.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  numerous,  ami  they  ja/ssesB  a  long  proboscis 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Audrenidfe.  They 
are  divided  into  several  large  groups,  as  the  Pam/rgidfF, 
solitary  bees,  which  resemble  the  /ndrenidae,  and  of 
whose  habits  little  is  known  (‘(/rrwlly.  The  Mrlectidcr, 
or  cuckoo-bees,  whirh  are  parasitic,  making  use,  as  the 
cuckoo  does,  of  the  nests  of  other  species.  'J  he  Mega- 
chilidcr,  containing  a  nnrnbiT  of  species,  which,  from  their 
respective  economy,  are  called  mason-bees,  and  uph<d- 
Bterer-bees.  The  species  of  the  gen.  Osmia  construct 
their  nests  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  cemented  together 
with  a  glutinous  secretion.  Tlie  gen.  Anthocopa  is 
called  the  tapestry-bee,  from  its  using  portions  of  the 
wild  scarlet  poppy  to  form  its  nests.  The  species  ot  the 
gen.  Megachile.  on  the  other  hand,  form  their  nests  in 
tlie  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  and  line  them  with  pieces 
of  leaves  of  a  circular  form,  so  ailmiral/ly  adjusted,  that, 
although  not  covered  with  any  coating  of  gum,  they  are 
honey-tight.  The  gen.  Aidhidium  belongs  to  this  group. 
The  Scopidipedes  are  named  from  the  females  liaving  a 
very  thick  coating  of  hair  upon  their  hind-legs.  They 
make  a  loud  humming  noise  when  they  fly.  Among 
them  are  the  carpenter-bees,  A’yhic«pa,  which  tunnel 
into  wooden  posts,  palings.  Ac  ,  forming  burrows  to  the 
length  of  12  to  15  inches,  and  in.  in  dium.  (See  Fig.  944.) 
The.se  lour  groups  are  all  solitary  bees  ;  difleriiig  in  this 
respect  from  tlie  succeeding,  called  SociaUs,  wdiich  con¬ 
tains  those  species  living  in  cominniiitics  or  societies. 
Among  these  is  the  gen.  Bomhus,  or  humble-bee,  w  lach 
forms  its  nests  umlergroiind  in  meadows,  Ac.,  ami  lives 
in  societies  ctuisisting  of  60  to  100  imlividuals.  But  the 
most  imjiortant  species  of  this  group,  and  of  the  whole 
family,  is  tho  hive-bee.  Apis  vieihjica,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  its  domestic  importance,  will  bo  separately  examined 
under  the  common  name  Bee. 


Fig.  155.  —  SOLITARY  BEES.  (Apidff’.) 

I.  Osmia;  2.  Antbidium;  3.  Pauurgus  ;  4.  Megacbile. 

Aploco',  adv.  [  From  a  for  each,  and  piece.]  To  the  part 
or  share  of  each. 

One  copy  of  this  paper  may  serve  a  dozen  of  you,  which  will 
be  less  than  a  farthing  apiece.'' 

—  Each  hy  itself;  for  one;  ns,  they  cost  one  dollar  apiece, 

A'piliie.  n.  [Lat.  opinm,  parsley.]  (Chetn.)  An  uncrys- 
tallizable  alkaloid  from  conimun  parsley  (apium petrose- 
linum).  Form.  024ni40ij|. 

Apiorri'nii*!.  n.  (Pal.)  A  gen.  of  fossil  OinotVea  be- 
liinsing  to  tho  oiilitio  formation. 

A'pion.  n.  (Ziiiil.)  A  gen.  of  insects,  family  CurcuUo- 
nid/r,  q.  v. 

A'pii^s,  n.  (Bnt.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  tribe  The 

A.tube.rosa,  or  ground-nut,  i.s  found  in  thickets  and  sliady 
woiids  of  the  U.  States,  twining  Hinong  other  plants. 
Stem  rouml,  2-4  ft.  higli ;  flowers  dark  purple.  To  the 
root  are  appended  oval,  fleshy  tubercles,  which  are  very 
nutritious. 

A'pin,  n.  [Lat.]  (Zo67.)  A  bee;  a  member  of  the  fam 

ApidfF,  q.  V. 

{Myth.)  A  bull  to  which  divine  honors  were  paid  by 
the  Egyptians,  chiefly  at  Memphis,  where  he  had  a  tem¬ 
ple.  According  to  the  belie!  of  the  people,  a  cow  became 
pregnant  of  him  hy  a  beam  of  light  from  heaven,  com- 
ing  particularly  from  the  moon.  It  w'as  necessary’  that 
he  should  be  black,  with  a  triangle  of  white  on  the  fore- 
beail,  a  w’hite  spot,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  sort  of  knot,  like  a  beetle,  under  his  tongue. 


APOC 
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The  death  of  Apis  excited  universal  mourning,  which 
contiiiut'd  till  the  privets  had  found  a  successor  to  him. 
As  tt  WMs  extremely  dirticult  to  find  one  with  all  the 
at>ove  distinctioub,  fraud  was  often  practised  by  the 
priests. 

Ap  ^ish«  (I.  [From  ope.]  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
ape;  imitative.  —  Silly;  trifling;  iusignificaut.  —  Fop¬ 
pish  ;  affected. 

“  Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair, 

Dock  nricb  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy.” — Shakt. 

Ap^inlily,  adv.  In  an  apish  manner;  foppishly;  con¬ 
ceitedly. 

Ap'istiness,  n.  Mimicry;  foppery;  insignificaiice ; 
playfulness. 

Apisli'pa,  in  Colfyrado.&tvfp.  of  Los  Animas  co.:pop.  893. 

Apis'tes.,  n.  [From  Ur.  ajnst/>s^  treacherous.]  {ZoOl.) 
A  gen.  of  acanthopUu'ygiou.s  fishes  bek>nging  to  the  fam. 
Scorp(EnidcE.  The  species  live  in  the  Indian  seiis,  and 
are  characterized  by  their  suborbital  plates  being  firmed 
with  a  long,  sharp,  very  movable  spine,  which  the  fish 
can  project  from  its  cheek  at  pleasure,  ainl  of  which  it 
ca!i  make  an  ofl'ensive  weapon.  In  a  state  of  repose 
this  spine  is  concealed. 

A-pitApat,  See  Pit-a-pat. 

A'pitim,  n.  [A. S.  apon,  water.]  A  gen.  of  plants, 

ord.  Apiaces>.  The  stems  of  the  species  A.  gravtfdem^ 
the  Celery,  wlien  blanched  by  being  buried,  are  sweet, 
crisp,  and  spicy  in  flavor,  and  used  as  salad.  See  Celeey. 

Aplauat'ic.  a.  [Ur.  a,  priv.,  and  planl^  a  wandering.] 
{Opt.)  Applied  to  reflectors  which  deviate  light  without 
spherical  aberration. 

Apleo^truiii,  n.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and  plektrony  a  spur.] 
A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Orchida- 
C€(f.  —  See  Adam  a.sd  Eve.  ^/p 

Ap'liiig'toii,  in  /oioa,  a  post-office  of 
Butter  CO. 

ApliiM'tre,  n.  [Lat  from  Or.  ap?tZa.A/on.] 

An  ornament  of  woihIoii  planks,  Avhich  a  jm 

constituted  the  highest  part  of  the  poop 
of  ancient  ships. 

Apoc'alypMe,  n.  [Gr.  from  apohalpp- 
b>,  1  reveal. J  {EccL.  Hist.)  The  name  of 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
containing  an  account  of  the  visions  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  It  is  generally  Fig.  156. 
believed,  that  the  Apocalypse  w  jis  writ-  aplustre. 
ten  by  John  in  his  old  age,  at  the  end 
of  the  Ist  century,  in  tlie  isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he  had 
been  banished  hy  the  Roman  emperor  Domitian.  ThouWi 
the  book  was  commonly  regarded  as  genuine  in  tlie  first 
Centuries  of  Christianity,  critics  have  not  been  wanting 
who  have  doubted  the  evidence  of  its  being  the  work  of 
St.  John.  The  A.,  on  account  of  its  metaphorical  lan¬ 
guage,  hji8  been  explained  differently  by  almost  every 
writer  who  has  ventured  to  interpret  it;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  it  is  one  of  those  parts  of  tlje  Bible  which 
has  furnished  all  sorts  of  sects  and  fanatics  with  (fuota- 
tions  to  support  their  cree<l8  or  preten.sions. — The  A. 
Contains  22  chapters,  which  may  be  ilivided  into  two 
principal  parts.  The  first,  after  the  title  of  the  book 
(ch.  i.  1-3),  comprises  **the  things  which  are,”  that  is, 
the  then  present  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  including 
the  epistolary  instgictions  and  admonitions  to  the  an¬ 
gels  or  bishops  of  Tlie  7  churches  of  Epliesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamos,  Tijyatira,  Sardis,  Pliiladelpliia,  and  Laodicca, 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  second  j»art  comprises  a  prediction  of 
“the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter,”  relerring  either 
to  the  future  state  of  the  Church  tlirough  succeeding 
ages,  from  the  time  when  the  apiistle  beheld  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  visions,  to  the  grand  consummation  of  all  things, 
or  the  state  of  the  souls  of  men  after  the  great  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead. 

Apoe'alypt ,  n.  A  name  applied  to  St.  John,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

Apoealyp'tic,  a.  Containing  or  pertaining  to  reve¬ 
lation;  di>cIo8ing;  pertaining  to  the  Apocalypse. 

—  n.  An  apocalyptical  writer. 

Apo<*afiyp'ii<*al«  o.  The  same  as  apocalyptic. 

Apo<*ar'|>on.s,  a.  [Gr.  apo,  and  karpoe^  fruit.]  (Bot.)- 
.\pplieil  to  pistils  distinct  from  each  other.  SeeCARPEl.. 

Apo'ciuuill*  n.  [Ur.a^o,awa.v  ;  kt/on.  a  dog.  Pliny  says 
this  plant  is  fatal  to  dogs.]  (Bf/t.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
Apiicyn<icecB.  —  The  dog's-hane,  A.  an4iro}i(jp.mifolium.,  is 
a  smoutli,  elegant  plant,  with  a  stem  reddened  by  the 
sun,  3  ft.  liigli;  corolla  bell-shaped,  white,  striped  witli 
red.  It  is  a  medicinal  plant,  found  in  the  U.  States,  in 
hedges  and  borders  of  fields. 

Apoc'opate,  v.a.  [From  Apocope.]  To  take  away  the 
last  letter  or  syllalde  of  a  word. 

Apoc'ope^  n.  (Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  Gr.  apo.,  from,  and 
kopUiu,  to  cut.]  (Gram.)  Tl»e  taking  away  of  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  a  w  ord  ;  as  ingtni  for  ijigenii. 

Apoe'rypha,  n.  pL  [Lat.  from  Qr.  apokrypto,  to  hide 
or  conceal.]  Literally,  that  which  is  hidden  from:  things 
not  pul)lislo‘d.  Generally  applied  to  certain  books  not 
admitted  into  tlie  canon  of  Scripture;  being  either 
spurious,  or  notacknowledged  as  oi  divine  origin.  Tl»ey 
are  ojiposed  to  the  canonical  xcrUings.,  i.  e.  tliose  whicli 
are  considered  as  affording  rules  of  faith  and  conduct, 
because  a  divine  origin  is  attributed  to  them. 

Apoe'ryplial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Apocrypha;  not 
canonical ;  of  uncerhiin  authority  or  credit. 

“  To  speak  of  her  in  the  word^  of  the  apocryphal  writers,  wisdom 
is  glurious,  and  never  fadetb  away.” — Addison. 

Apoo'ryphalist,  n.  An  advocate  for  the  Apocrypha. 

Apoe'ryplially, cu/r.  Inan  apocryphal  juanner;*  with 
uncertainty. 

Apoo'ryplialness,  n.  Stateor  quality  of  being  apoc¬ 
ryphal. 


ApooynaoesP.,  Bogbxnes,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  ord.  of 
plants,  alliance  Gcnh'una/w.  Diag.  No  stipules  and  the 
stigmas  collected  into  a  massive  head,  expainled  at  the 
base  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  membrane,  and  contracted 
in  the  mi<ldle.  They  are  trees, 8hrul)s,  ami  herbs  with  a 
milky  juice  :  leaves  opposite,  entire  ;  calyx  free,  5-partetl, 
persistent;  corolla  5-iobed.  regular,  twisted  in  ajstivu- 
ti<*n,  dechlnouH  ;  stamens  6,  arising  from  the  corolla; 
antiiers  adhering  firmly  to  tlie  stigma;  ovaries  2,  dis¬ 
tinct  or  rarely  uniteil;  seeds  numerous,  pendulous;  em¬ 
bryo  foliaceous. — 100  genera,  506  species,  chii-fiy  natives 
of  the  torrid  zone. — These  plants  possess  active  ami  of¬ 
ten  suspicious  qualities  residing  in  the  white  juice  with 
w'hich  the  order  is  pervaded,  and  in  the  seeds  which  are 
often  deadly  poisons. 

Ap'o(lal«  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  and  po/Zos,  a  foot.]  {Zool.) 
vViihout  feet,  or  destitute  of  ventral  fins. 

Apodie'tic*  Apodic'tioal,  o..  [Gr.  apodeixis,  a 
demonstration.]  That  is  evident  beyond  contradiction. 
(R.) 

Ap  'o<lon«  n.;  pi.  Ap'oda.  [See  .\podal.]  {Zool.)  An  ani¬ 
mal  without  feet. — Also,  an  order  of  fishes  characterized 
by  Linmeu^  as  being  composed  of  all  those  which  are 
destitute  of  ventral  tins.  .According  to  Cuvier's  system, 
how'ever,  they  must  not  only  want  ventral  fins,  but  be 
likewise  malacopterygious.  Of  this  kind  a  good  and 
familiar  example  is  seen  in  tlie  common  eel. 

Apotl'osis,  [Gr.  to  give  back.]  {Gram.) 

A  giving  back  ;  a  restitution  ;  a  subsequent  proposition 
or  clause,  which  explains  or  gives  back  meaning  to  a 
preceding  one,  called  the  prota.ds. 

Ap  og“ee»  V.  [Gr.  away  from,  and  ge.,  the  earth.] 
(AA'iron.)  The  point  in  the  moon's  orbit  most  remote 
from  the  earth. — See  Apsis. 

.\p'og:raph,  n.  [itx.apogrophnn.]  A  copy  or  transcript 
of  some  book  or  writing, — in  ojiposition  to  autograph. 

Apolac'ou,  in  P^nnsylvaniUy  a  township  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  CO,  pop.  528. 

Apol'da,  a  town  of  Saxony,  4  m.  fn»m  Jena.  It  has 
thermal  springs,  and  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Weimar. 

ApolliiiR^riits,  the  Younger,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  the  emp..Iulian,  and  d.  about  382.  He  early  wrote 
and  preached  the  ortliodox  faitli,  but  he  severed  from  it 
and  was  deemed  a  heretic;  he  thus  became  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  Wic:  ApolHnarianx.  This  sect  denied  the 
proper  liumaiiitj’  of  Christ,  and  maintained  that  the 
body  which  he  as.sumed  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive, 
but  not  a  rational  soul,  and  that  the  divine  nature  sup¬ 
plied  tlie  place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man. 
Their  doctrines  were  first  condemned  at  Alexandria  in 
362,  and  afterwards  more  formally,  by  a  council  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  381,  which  deposeil  .I.froni  liis  bishopric 
of  Lai>dicea  in  Syria.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Millennium,  or  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  for  1,000  yeai-s. 

Apol'lo,  (J/yi/i.)  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Pheebus,  is  often  coiifoumled  with  the  sun.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cicero,  there  were  four  persons  of  this  name. 
To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  liowever,  all  the 
actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  l>een  attributed.  As 
soon  ns  he  was  born,  Apf>llo  destroyeU  wiih  arrows  the 
eerpcDt  Python,  which  Juno  liail  sent  to  persecute  La¬ 
tona.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  of  medicine, 
music,  poetry,  and  eloquence ;  of  all  the.se  he  was  deemed 
the  inventor.  Tie  had  received  from  Jupiter  the  power 
of  knowing  futurity,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
gods  whose  oracles  were  in  general  repute  over  the 


Fig.Xhl.  —  APOLLO  belviderr. 
world.  He  is  generally  represented  with  long  hair,  tall, 
beardless,  with  a  handsome  shape,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre.  Ho  had  temples  and 
statues  in  every  country,  particulai'ly  iu  Egypt,  Greece, 
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and  Italy.  The  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf,  the 
crow,  the  swan,  the  liawk,  the  olive,  the  laurel,  the 
palm-tree,  &c..  were  sacretl  to  him  ;  and  in  his  sacrifices, 
wolves  and  liawks  were  offered,  as  they  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  flocks  over  which  lie  presided.  Bullocks 
and  lambs  were  also  immolated  to  him.  As  he  pre- 
shled  over  poetry,  he  was  often  seen  on  Mount  Parnas¬ 
sus  with  the  nine  Miwes.  His  most  tamous  oracles  were 
at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros,  Teiiedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Putara. 

His  mostsplendiil  temple  was  at  Delphi,  tf»  which  every 
nation  and  individual  brouglit  considerable  presents 
w'hen  they  consulted  the  oracle.  He  had  a  fuiunus  Co¬ 
lossus  in  Rhodes,  whieli  wk.s  one  of  the  seven  wnmlers  of 
the  world.  Among  the  uncieiif  statues  of  A.  that  have 
come  di>wu  to  us,  the  m*«8t  remarkaldc  i^  the  one  called 
Apollo  Bdviderey  (see  Fig  157,)  from  the  pavilion  of 
Belviiiere  in  the  Vatican,  at  Rome;  also  called  Fylhian 
Apollo,  because  it  is  supjiosed  that  the  artist  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  god  as  conqueror  of  the  serpent  Python.  This 
statue,  the  best  and  most  perfect  that  art  has  produced, 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Aiitium.  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1797,  It 
was  carried  to  Paris,  with  other  treasures  of  art,  aud 
finally  restored  to  Rome,  1815. 

Apol'lo,  in  Painsy'ivania,  a  post-village  of  Armstrong 
CO..  42  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  river  Kiskiminetus, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  i-’o/i.  764. 

ApollO<loVas«  a  famous  Athenian  painter, about  b.  o. 

408.  Pliny  records  two  of  his  pictures;  one  of  a  priest 
of  Apollo  at  the  altar,  and  the  other  representing  the 
8hij>wreck  of  Ajax. 

Apollodo^riis^i.  B.  at  Damascus,  and  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Tnijan  and  Hadrian.  His  fame  as  an  architect  caused 
the  former  to  employ  him  in  building  a  great  stone  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  aud  other  works.  A.  subsecjiiently 
falling  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  command. 

Apollo'iiitij^,  of  Per^a,  lived  about  b.  c.  240.  He  was 
a  mathematician  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
conic  sections  which  still  survives. 

Apollo'iiius  Itliodiiis,  a  Greek  poet,  B.  in  Egypt, 
but  long  residing  at  Rhodes,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  rhetoric.  He  afterwards  became  keeper  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  b.  c.  149.  He  wrote  a  poem,  called 
Arg'-nauLica.  which  is  still  extant. 

Apollo'niiis,  a  Pythagorean  jihilosopher, B.at  Tyana, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  Applying 
himself  to  philosophic  studies,  he  adopted  the  systeia 
introduced  by  Pythagoras,  and  travelled  through  the 
East,  professing  miraculous  powers  ;  inducing  some  to 
consider  him  as  a  rival  to  the  founder  of  Christianity.  His 
asceticism  of  life,  the  miracles  and  propliecies  attributed 
to  him,  and  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  his  discourses, 
brought  to  him  many  followers,  who  erected  statues  and 
temples  iu  his  honor.  D.  at  Ephesus,  about  A.  D.  97. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Philostratus.  I 

Apol'lyon,  n.  [Qr.  from  upoHyo,  to  destroy.] 

The  same  as  Abaddon,  q.  r. 

Apolog:et'ic,  Apolo^et'ioal,  a.  [Gr.  npolngetikos, 

Iroiii  wpo.  from,  aniUe^cirt,  to  say.]  That  which  is  said 
in  defence  of  any  thing  or  person ;  as,  an  apologetic  essay. 

Apoloj^'et'ically^  adv.  In  the  way  of  defence  or 
excuse. 

Apologet'ics,  n.  pi.  {Theol)  That  branch  of  theol¬ 
ogy  whicli  defends  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  sets  forth 
the  evi«lence  of  their  divine  authority. 

Apol'ogriKi.  n.  One  who  makes  an  apology;  one  who 
speaks  or  writes  iu  defence  of  another,  or  of  something. 

Apol^Og^ize,  V.  n.  To  make  an  apology;  to  speak  In 
extenuation  of;  to  write  or  speak  iu  favor  of,  or  to  make 
excuse  for. 

“  I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  indiscretioo.” — Wake. 

Apol'og'izor,  n.  One  who  makes  an  apology;  a  de¬ 
fender. 

Ap^olo^ue,  n.  [Gr.  apnlogos,  from  apo,  from,  away  from, 
and  logos,  speech,]  A  poetical  fiction,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  improvement  of  morals. — It  is  the  Greek 
word  for  tlie  Latin  Fable,  q.v. 

Apol'os^y,  n.  [Vr.  apobigie.  See  Apologetic.]  Defence; 
excuse. — A.  generally  signifies  rather  excuse  than  vin¬ 
dication  ;  and  tends  rather  to  extenuate  the  fault,  than 
prove  innocence. — This  is,  how'ever,  sometimes  disre¬ 
garded  by  authors. 

“  It  Is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for  my  poems.’*— 

Dryden. 

Apomecom'etry,  n.  [From  Gr.  apo,  from,  mekoi, 
length,  and  metron.,  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring 
things  at  a  distance. 

Aponeiiro'sis,  n.  [From  Gr.  apo,  from,  and  neuron, 
a  nerve.]  (Mnl.)  A  tendinous  exiiansion. 

Apopli'asiN«  n;  pi.  Apoph'ases.-  [Gr.,a  denial.]  {Bhet.) 

A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator  briefly  alludes  to, 
or  seems  to  decline  stating,  that  which  he  wishes  to  In¬ 
sinuate. 

ApopliIeg*'matic,  n.  and  a.  [From  Gr.  apo,  from,  and 
plilegm.J  {Afed.)  A  medicine,  or  applied  to  a 
medicine  which  excites  the  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

Ap^oplBtflieg:in,  Ap'othegm,  n.  [Gr.  apophthegma,  a 
curt  saying.]  Literally,  that  whicn  is  spoken  out  or 
uttered  plainly; — a  terse,  pointed  saying;  a  short,  sen¬ 
tentious,  pregnant  remark.  —  See  Apothegm,\tic. 

•A.|>oi>li'yy:e,  n.  [Gr.  apo,  from,  and  phyge,  flight.] 
(Arch.)  Tho  scape  or  spring  of  a  column. 

Apo|>liyl^lite«  n.  [Gr.  apo,  from,  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
Idhoif,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  tetragonal  mineral,  of  a  white 
pearly  lustre;  brittle;  found  In  trap  rocks.  Spec, 
grav..  2  335  to  2*359.  Comp.  Silica  65*5,  lime  23*0,  pot¬ 
ash  4-8,  water  16*7  =  100.  It  exfoliates  BUi.,  whence  its 
name. 
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Apopli'y^i^,  n.  [Or.  apo,  from,  and  ph}/${s,  birth.] 
{Anat.)  A  prooejis,  proj^cuon,  or  protiilKTuiicc  of  a  bone 
bevoiid  a  plain  smia^e;  as  the  nasal  A.  of  the  frontal 
bone 

( 3nt.)  The  fleshy  tuhercle  under  the  bivsis  of  the 
cay.enb’  or  tlry  fruit  a<lhering  to  some  mosses. 

Apoplee'tic*  Afdpi.ec'ticxl,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consi-  tiiig  of  epopl»^\y. 

Ap  opioxeil*  u.  Seized  with  an  apoplexy. — Shaks. 

Ap'oplexy,  n.  [Gr.  apopit'xui,  from  apo,  from,  and 
pUsso,  plfxo^  to  strike;  lieeaiise  ]»'rson.s,  when  seized 
with  this  disease,  fall  down  suddenly.]  A  disorder 

in  whicli  the  patient  is  8ud<ic*nly  deprived  of  tlie  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  tlie  senses,  an  I  of  voluntary  motion  ;  while  a 
strong  pulse  reuiiiiis  with  a  deep  respir.itioii,  attended 
with  stertor,  and  tlio  appearance  of  proftuind  sleep. 
A.  makes  its  attiick  chiefly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ; 
ami  most  usually  on  those  wlio  are  of  a  corpulent  habit, 
witii  a  short  neck,  and  large  li<‘ad;  and  who  lead  an  in¬ 
active  life,  make  use  of  a  full  diet,  or  drink  to  excess. 
Tlie  imm  ‘diate  cause  of  A.  is  a  compression  of  the  brain, 
prodiicjs!  either  by  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  hea‘l,Hnd  clisteti  ling  them  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  compress  the  meiinllary  portion  of  the  brain;  or 
by  an  elfusion  of  blood  from  the  red  vessels,  or  of  serum 
from  the  exhalaiits;  which  fluids  are  accumulated  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  occasion  compression.  This 
state  may  be  brought  on  by  whatever  incre.ises  the 
afflux  and  impetus  of  the  blood  iti  the  arteries  of  the 
h'Nul;  such  as  violent  flts  of  passion,  great  exertions  of 
muscular  strength,  severe  exercise,  excess  in  venery, 
stooping  down  for  any  kngtli  of  time,  wearing  any  thing 
too  tight  about  the  neck,  over-loading  the  stomach,  h»ng 
exposure  to  excessive  cold  or  a  vertical  sun,  tlie  su  iden 
suppression  <jf  any  long-accustomed  evacuation,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and  metallic 
substances,  sucli  iis  opium,  alcoliol,  charcoal,  mercury, 
Ac.,  and  hy  blows,  wounds,  and  other  exti*rnal  injuries; 
in  short,  apoplexy  may  he  pro«hiced  by  whatever  deter¬ 
mines  b)0  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  prevents 
its  free  return  from  that  organ. —  .1.  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
ceded  hy  headaclie,  giddine.ss,  diiaue.ss  of  sight,  loss  of 
memory,  faltering  of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness 
in  the  extremitie.s.  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  night-mare, 
all  denoting  an  affection  of  tlie  brain;  hut  it  more 
usually  h  ippeus  that,  with  )ut  mucli  previous  indis[K)- 
sition,  the  person  fills  down  suddenly,  the  countenance 
becomes  florid,  the  face  appears  swelled  and  puffed  up, 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  particularly  of  the  neck  aiid 
temples, soom  turgid  and  distended  with  blood;  the  eyes 
are  prominent  and  fixed,  tlie  breathing  is  ilifflcult  and 
performed  with  a  snorting  noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong 
and  full.  Althougli  the  wiiole  body  is  affected  with  the 
loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless  takes  place 
often  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other,  which  is  called 
hemiplegia,  and  in  this  case  the  side  least  affected  with 
palsy  is  somitirues  convulsed. — If  the  fit  is  of  long  du¬ 
ration,  tlie  respiration  laborious  and  .stertorous,  and  the 
P'^r.son  much  advanced  in  years,  the  disease,  in  all  proh- 
aiiility,  will  terminate  fatally.  In  some  cases,  it  goes 
oft' entirely;  hut  it  more  frequently  leaves  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility  behind  it,  or  terminates  in  a  hemiple¬ 
gia,  (ir  in  death.  Even  when  an  attack  is  recovered 
from,  it  most  frequently  returns  again,  after  a  short 
period  of  time,  ami  in  the  end  prove.s  fatil.  Although 
ail  attack  of  A.  comes  on,  for  the  most  jiart.  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  yet  it  is  often  preceded  by  appear¬ 
ances  which  give  warning  of  its  approach.  Tliose  are  a 
high  color  of  the  whole  face,  giddine.ss  or  vei’tlgo,  sparks 
or  rtiishes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  noises  in  tlie  ears, 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  pain  in  the  head.  The  danger, 
ill  such  cjises.  may  most  commonly  he  averted  hy  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  abstemious  diet,  to  he  continued  till  these  symp¬ 
toms  are  removed.  When  a  person  is  unfortunately 
attacked  by  A.,  the  first  step  should  lie  to  open  the 
cravat  and  collar,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  free;  if  it  be  a 
short  time  after  a  meal,  or  if  tlie  list  meal  has  been  t)f 
an  indigestible  cbaractcr,  the  stomach  should  be  emptied 
by  ell  emetic,  or  by  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger, 
without  waiting  for  a  physician,  and.  at  tiie  shiuo  time, 
a  vein  or  two  should  be  opened,  so  as  to  produce  a  free 
flow  of  blood,  which  should  be  continued,  if  the  face  is 
flushed  and  red,  till  relief  is  obtained.  Subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  will  of  course  be  directed  by  a  medical  attendant. 

A  figure  by  which  the  speaker 
intimates  that  he  is  in  doubt  what  to  do,  or  where  to 
iM^gin. 

Apo-'^tope'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  A  form  of  speech  by  which  the 
speaker,  from  strong  feeling,  breaks  off  smbienly,  sup¬ 
pressing  a  part  of  his  speech  to  be  mentally  supplied 
by  his  hearers. 

ApoH'tasy,  n.  [Qr.  apoxtaxifij  from,  npo,  from,  and  hig- 
O’tni.  to  stand.]  The  abandonment  of  any  system  of 
thinking  or  acting,  good  or  had:  but  the  word  is  gen¬ 
erally  use*I  in  a  reproachful  sense,  of  one  who  has 
changed  Ids  religious  opinions. — What  one  party  calls 
aposf.  igi/  is  termed  by  tlie  other  converxinn. 

{Hist.)  History  mentions  three  eminent  apostates; 
Julian  the  apostate,  wlio  had  never  been  a  Christian  ex¬ 
cept  nominally  and  by  compulsion ;  Henry  IV\,  king  of 
France,  who  thought  that  “/bins  vaut  bien  une  mesxe;'* 
Htiii  William  of  Nassau,  the  Stadtholder,  wlio  separated 
himself  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  became  a  Prot¬ 
estant. 

Apo.H'tate,  n.  [Or.  npoxtat.eji\  Fr.  apoxtatj]  One  who 
stands  aloof;  one  who  renounces  Ids  religion  or  professed 
principles,  or  his  party;  a  renegade. 

•—«.  False;  traitorous. 

ApOH'tatizo,  V.  n.  [Fr.  apo.if/i.fiVr.]  To  stand  away  or 
depart  from;  to  abandon  one's  religion,  principles, 
church,  or  party. 


A  posterio'ri.  [Lat.,  from  the  latter.]  {Logic.)  A 
mode  of  reasoning  from  theeflV^ct  to  tlie  cause;  —  opposed 
to  a  priori. 

Apos'til,  n.  [Fr.  apoxtilU.']  A  marginal  note  to  a  book. 

n.  [Yv.apCtre;  Lui.  aptt&tolns ;  Kjt.  apogtolox^ 
ti-oin  afHhsteUn,  to  send  off  or  away  from.]  One  who  is 
sent  off  or  away  from;  one  sent  on  some  important 
mission;  ame8s«*nger:  a  missionary. 

(Ate/.  Hist.)  The  name  given,  in  the  Christian  church, 
to  the  12  men  whom  Jesus  selected  from  his  disciples  as 
the  best  Instructed  in  his  doctrines,  and  the  fittest  in¬ 
struments  for  the  i>ropagatu>n  of  bis  religion.  Their 
names  were  iw  follows :  ti'imoii  Peter  (Greek  lor  Cuiaphas, 
tlie  rock),  and  Andrew  liis  brotlier;  James  the  greaier, 
and  Julin  bis  brother,  who  were  sons  of  Zebedee;  Philip 
of  Bethsaida,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew;  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  commonly  called  James  the  U.'isx 
Lebbeus,  his  brother,  wdio  was  suriiamed  Thaddeus,  and 
wa-s  called  Judas,  or  Jude;  Siimui  the  Canaaidte,  and 
Judas  Iscariot.  Of  this  number,  Simon  Peter,  John, 
James  the  greater,  and  Andrew  were  fishermen;  and 
Matthew,  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer.  When  the  apos¬ 
tles  were  reduced  to  11  by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  who  had 
betrayed  Christ,  they  chose  Matthias  by  lot,  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  St.  Peter.  Soon  after,  their  number  became 
13,  by  the  miraculous  vocation  of  Saul,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Paul,  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  propaga¬ 
tors  of  ihe  Christian  faith.  Tlie  Bible  gives  the  name 
of  apostle  to  Barnabas  also,  ^vho  accompuuied  Paul  on 


(Copied  from  a  pictnre  of  the  16th  century,  by  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence.) 

his  missions  (Acts  of  the  Ap.  ch.  xiv.  ver.  13),  and  Paul 
bestows  it  also  on  Andronicus  and  .Tunia,  his  relations, 
and  companions  in  prison.  Generally,  however,  the 
name  is  used,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  designate  th«»se 
w’hom  Christ  selected  himself  while  on  earth,  and  Paul, 
wh«)m  he  afterwards  called.  In  a  still  wider  sense, 
preachers  who  first  taught  Christianity  in  heathen  coun¬ 
tries,  are  sometimes  termed  apoxtUs;  e.  g  ,  St.  Denis,  the 
A.  of  the  Gauls:  St.  Boniface,  the  A.  of  Germany;  the 
monk  Augustine,  the  A.  of  England:  the  Jesuit  Francis 
Xavier,  the  A.  of  the  Indies;  Adalbert  of  Prague,  A.  of 
Prussia  Proper.  —  Paul  was  the  <»nly  A.  who  had  received 
a  scientific  education  ;  the  others  were  in<'chanics.  IVtcr, 
Andrew,  and  John  are  called  in  tl>e  Sciiiitures  (Arts  ch. 
iv.  ver.  13),  homines  sine  litrrix,  idintfe.  Peter  employed 
his  disciple  St.  Mark  in  writing  the  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name.  During  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the  A.  more 
than  once  showed  a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  of 
his  mission:  ami,  during  his  sufferings,  evinced  little 
courage  and  firmness  of  friend.shlp  for  their  great  and 
benevolent  teacher.  After  his  death,  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  they  might  he 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  for  which  they 
had  been  chosen.  Of  their  subsequent  lives,  all  that 
we  know  will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 

Apos'llos’,  or  Apostoi.es  l««lan<ls«  in  tlie  Strait  of 
Magellan,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific,  near  Cape 
De.seafla;  Lon.  75®  6'  W.;  Lat.  54®  34'  S.  They  are  12 
in  number,  which  circum.stance  gave  them  tlieir  name. 
All  are  small,  barren,  ami  deserted. 

Apos'tlOMliip.  n.  The  office  of  an  apostle. 

Apoi^'tolate,  n.  A  mission;  the  dignity  or  office  of  an 
apostle. 

ApoHtoric,  Apostol'ioal,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  apostles,  or  in  accordance  with  their  doctrines. 

(E^'cl.  Hist.)  The  earlier  Christian  Church  wjis  cHlh*d 
the  A.  Oinrch,  because  the  apr>8tle9  at  first  conducte<l  it. 
So,  also,  the  Papal  See  is  called  the  A.  S^e,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  foumled  hy  the  apostle  Peter. — 
The  A.  symbol  is  a  short  summary  of  tlie  Christian 
faith,  and  bears  this  name  !)ecau.se  it  contains,  in  tliree 
articles,  tlie  doctrines  of  the  apostles.  This  apostolical 
symbol  is  found  even  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  4t!i  century.  Peter  Gna- 
pheiis,  in  the  5tli  century,  ordered  tlie  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  in  the  church-service. 

Apostorically^  adv.  lu  the  manner  of  the  apostles. 


Apoi9tol'ioalnesfl«  Apostol'ieisni,  Aposto* 
lie'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  apostolic. 

Apostol'icsi,  n.  I?/,  (f'xd.  Hist.)  The  name  of  three 
sects  who  jirofessed  to  imitate  the  manners  and  practice 
of  the  apostle's.  The  first  flourished  at  the  close  of  ♦lie 
2d  century,  and  the  second  existe«l  in  the  12th  century. 
Little  is  known  of  them.  The  third  was  founded  about 
12t>u,  by  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  lio  was  burnt  as  a  hendic 
A.  1).  13UU,  and  was  succeeded  as  cliief  apostle  hy  Dolcino, 
a  learned  man  of  Milan,  who  was  also  burnt  at  Vercelli, 
A.  D  13U7. 

Apos'troplio,  n.  [Gr.  from  apo-strrpho.  to  turn  away 
irom.]  {lihf.t.)  A  figure  of  spei  ch  by  which  an  orator 
turns  from  his  sulgect  to  address  a  person  eithiT  absent 
or  dead,  as  if  he  was  present. 

(6'rum.)  A  mark  (’j  indicating  tliat  a  word  is  con- 
tracteii;  as,  lov'diov  loved.  —  Also,  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
se8>ive  CH.se;  as,  “Peter’s  book.” 

Apoi^tropli'lcs  a.  Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe. 

Apos'tropliize,  t’.  a.  To  address  by  apostiophe. 

Ap4>tlie'<*a.  V.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  opothek?.]  (Antig.)  A 
j)lace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  where  the  Komans 
frequently  placed  the  earthen  ainphorse  in  which  their 
wines  were  ileposited.  —  See  PiiAHUACT. 

—  An  apothecary's  shoj). 

Apoth'eoary,  n.  [Lat.  apotheca;  Gr.  apothlkl — apo, 
and  theke,  a  chest,  a  case  to  put  anything  in,  from  iiihemi, 
to  put  or  place.]  One  who  prepares  and  sells  drugs  or 
medicines.  —  See  page  209. 

Apotlie'oiliin,  w.;  Ai'Othfcia.  [N.Lat.]  (Bot.)  The 
sliield  or  shield-shaped  fructification  of  most  lichens. 

Ap'othe^^'in,  n.  See  Apophtigom. 

ApotlK^g'iiint'ac,  Apotlie^mat'ical,  a.  In  the 
manner  of  an  apotliegm,  or  apo]>hthegin. 

Apotlieg;''niatist,  v.  A  collector  or  maker  of  apo¬ 
thegms  or  apophthegms. 

Apotlieg'niatize,  r.n.  To  utter  apothegms  or  apoph¬ 
thegms. 

Apotheo'si^,  t*.  [Fr.  apotheose;  Gr.  apotheosis,  from 
ap/i,  from,  and  God.]  A  deification;  the  placing 

of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished  person  among  the 
heathen  deities. 

(Hist.)  It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  virtuous 
persons,  after  their  deatli,  wero  raised  into  the  order  of 
the  gods.  And  hence  tlie  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors 
of  things  usetnl  to  mankind,  anrl  who  liad  done  any  im¬ 
portant  service  to  the  commonwealth.  'J  he  Homans,  for 
several  centuries,  deified  none  but  Homnliis,  and  first 
initiated  the  Greeks  in  the  fasliion  of  frequent  A.  after 
the  time  of  Augustus  Cirsar.  From  this  jM*n<id,  A.  was 
regulated  hy  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  accoiiqmnied 
with  great  solemnities.  It  became  at  last  so  frequent 
as  t«»  be  an  object  of  contempt.  The  period  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  emperors,  so  rich  in  crime  and  folly,  offers  the  most 
infamous  instances  of  A.  After  Ciesar,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Homan  emperors  w’ere  deified.  Tlie  same  liand 
which  had  murdered  a  predecessor  often  placed  him 
among  the  gods.  Tlie  savage  Nero  deified  tlie  beautiful 
Puppcea,  after  having  killed  her  hy  a  kick  when  she 
was  pregnant.  Ctuistaiitinns  had  the  double  advantage 
of  being  didfied  by  the  religion  whieli  he  had  persecuted, 
and  canonized  by  that  w’hieh  he  snpiiorted. 

Apotlio'osizo,  r.  a.  To  deify,  (ji.) 

ApotIfe'OHiM,  [Gr.  from  apo.  from,  and  tithemi,  to 
replace  ]  (Surg  )  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hippocrates. 

Apot'ome.  «.  [Gr.  apotemeo,  to  cut  off.]  {^fus.)  The 
difference  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  semitone, 
being  expre88e<l  by  the  ratio  of  128  to  125. 

(Geom.)  The  difference  betw’een  two  incommensurable 
lines  or  quantities  Thus  the  difference  between  the 
side  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal  is  the  apotoine,  and  is 
represented  numerically  by  the  expression  P'2 — 1. — 
Brande. 

Ap'ozom*  u.  [Gr.  apozema,  from  apo,  from,  and  zeo,  to 
boil.)  {Mrdj  A  decoction. 

Apozoiii'ieal,  a.  Like  a  decoction. 

Appjil',  V.  a.;  /»;>.  Appai.uxg,  Appam.ed.  \\j\i.  palleo, 
to  grow  pale.]  To  cause  to  grow  pale  or  turn  pale;  to 
take  away  or  deaden  vital  energy  or  pow'er;  to  depress 
with  fear;  to  terrify:  to  ilismay;  to  discourage.  —  Some¬ 
times  also  written  appall. 

— V.  n.  To  grow  faint;  to  be  dismayed,  (o.) 

Appala'chiaii«  or  Alleghasy  Mountains,  in  the  U. 
States,  a  great  iiinuntain-system  oxtemling  in  a  general 
direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  from  the  northern  confines 
of  Georgia  ami  Alabama,  in  Lat.  34®  N.,  and  terminating 
in  a  series  of  mountain-ranges  of  granite  formation  im 
the  S.  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  its  total  length  is 
1,200  m, with  a  breadth  varying  from  90  to  150.  Alle- 
ghany  is  the  nam«*  given  to  it  N.  of  the  Potomac;  S.  of 
this  river  it  is  called  Appalachian.  This  chain  con¬ 
sists  of  a  succes.sion  of  nearly  parallel  ridges  having  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  and  running  in  their  greater  extent  nearly 
parallel  to  tlie  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  from  50  to  130  in.  'I'hese,  retiring  more  into  the 
interior  as  they  proceed  S.,  are  now  ami  again  intersected 
by  rivers. ami  separated  by  generally  narrow'  valleys;  and 
are  divide<l  into  two  principal  ranges,  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  proper,  and  tlie  Blue  Mountains.  The  former, 
the  more  w'esterly  of  the  tw'o,  maintains  throughout  its 
entire  length,  a  distance  of  from  240  to  300  m.  from 
the  Atlantic,  an  almost  uniform  elevation  of  3.000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  rises  near  the  great  bend 
of  the  river  Tennessee,  in  tlie  S.  part  of  Alabama,  and 
from  thence  runs  N.K.  till  it  reaches  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Virginia,  where  it  trends  toward  the  N.W.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  again  takes  a  course  N.E.,  an«l  ramifies 
over  all  the  central  parts  of  that  State.  Near  the  source 
of  the  S.  branch  of  the  Susquehanua,  it  divides  into  two 
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brancb<*s,  the  principal  of  which  forms  an  easterly  bend, 
an«i  alter  tiie  Siisqiieliantnt,  terminates  in  tlie 

Catskill  niomitaiiis^  one  of  the  hig:lie8t  elevations  of  the 
N.  Alleghany  range.  The  principal  rivers  debouehing 
from  tilts  mouiituiii-chiiin,  are  the  Allegiiany,  the  Mi»- 
nongahela,  the  Greenbrier,  Kanawha,  and  Cumlierland, 
on  the  W.;  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac, 
and  .lames  river  on  the  E.  These,  at  their  upper  ex- 
trcMiiities  but  inconsideraide  mounhiin-st reams,  alter 
many  and  devious  windings,  unfold  themselves  into 
rivers  of  maguitude. — The  E.  chiiin,  kiuAvn  as  the  Blue 
Itidge,  or  Blnf  MoiintaiTiSi.  is  much  narrower  than  the 
Alleghany,  but  runs  generally  jiarallel  with  it.  From  its 
ciilminatiug  point,  Mount  Buckley  in  North  Cai\>lina, 
6,775  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  reaches  into  Virginia,  ami 
there  bisects  Into  two  distinct  wings,  one  trending 
through  the  N.E.  States  into  Canada  as  far  aa  QuelK*c, 
the  otiier  keeping  a  course  W.  to  Kingston,  in  the  njqier 
division  of  that  country.  The  hasin  lietweeii  these  two 
branches  is  called  the  ApfKtlachian  ralUt/,  and  is  (»f  the 
earlier  limestone  formation.  From  Upper  Cana<la,  the  W. 
bifurcation  turns  to  the  N.VV.  and  elfects  a  junction  with 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Blue  Mountains  average  in 
height  a  mean  of  about  1,500  ft  ,  and  at  their  base  are 
about  9  ra.  in  Iireadtb.  Their  highest  summits  are 
White-top,  said  to  possess  an  altitude  of  6,000  ft.;  and 
Powell's,  in  the  ridge  farthest  W.,  which  reaches  4,500 
ft.  From  the  Blue  Mountains  flow  the  rivers  Roanoke, 
Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha  on  the  E.;  the 
Alabama  and  the  Mobile  on  the  S.;  and  the  Tennessee 
on  the  W.  The  N.  and  S.  mountains  of  Virginia  are 
ramifleations  of  the  A.  chain,  extending  into  the  lei'- 
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tile  valley  which  lies  between  its  two  great  divisions. 
On  the  \V.  of  the  Alleghany  lie  the  Laurel  Mouti' 
tains,  which  run  in  a  parallel  course  with  that  range. 
To  the  E.  of  the  Hudson  river  are  tlie  Green,  Mouniains, 
with  their  adjuncts  the  T;ighconnne,  and  Mount  Tom, 
both  rising  in  Connecticut  near  New  Ilaveu.  The  former, 
after  intersecting  Vermont,  throws  out  a  succe.ssion  (d 
detiudied  .suniniits  :is  far  as  Cape  Gaspe :  while  the  latter 
takes  a  line  tlirough  New  Hamp.shire  into  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  E.  of  Mount  Ton.  are  found  the  White  Afoantains, 
a  gnmp  of  dome-shaped  configuration,  the  highest  sunip 
mit  of  which  is  Mount  W’a.shington,  at  an  altitude  of 
6,2.'U  ft.  above  sca-level,  and  the  mant  elevated  point 
in  New  England.  All  of  these  out-lying  range.s  are 
di>tit:guislie«!  from  th(»se  of  the  A.  properly  so  called, 
lying  to  S.  and  W.  of  the  Huil.son,  by  their  line  of  exten¬ 
sion  forming  a  parallel  to  that  of  tlie  principal  rivers, 
and  perpendii  ular  to  the  sea-coast.  Nuked  summits  are 
the  exception  in  these  mountains,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  wooded  to  the  very  top.  Their  strata  consists 
of  granite,  gneiss,  mic:i,  and  clay  sLite.  and  the  primitive 
limestone.  In  the  N.,  the  more  elevjited  pt)rtioii.s  are 
chielly  composed  of  primary  rocks,  in  which  are  em¬ 
bedded  vjist  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  of  immense  value. 
(See  Miverai.  CoAt..)  Marble,  slate,  copper,  zinc,  chrome, 
Ac.,  are  also  abundant  in  different  parts  of  the  A.  range. 

Appal  laelloe'.  See  Apala«  hke. 

Appal lachioo'la.  See  Apalachicola. 

Appall^  V.  a.  See  Appai.. 

Appall'in^,  a.  Tending  to  depress  courage. 

Appairiii^'ly,  adv.  In  an  appalling  manner. 

Appal'llieiit,  n.  Depression  from  fear;  discouragement. 

Ap'panag^e,  n.  See  Apanage. 

Appanoose',  in  J»wa,  a  S  county,  bordering  on  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  watered  by  Chariton  river,  ami  by  Walnut 
and  Cooper  creeks.  Area,  492  sq.  ni.;  surface  level ;  soil 
fertile;  capital  Ceutreville.  Fop.  16,466. 

Appanoo!^e%  in  Jllinaii,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Nanvtjo.  Fop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  1,018. 

Appara'tii.H,  n.;  p^ApPAR^TUS  or  Appvratcses.  [Lat. 
from  ad.  ami  pam,  to  prepare,  to  provide.]  A  prepara¬ 
tion ;  things  provided;  furniture;  instriimentB :  toids; 
equipage  ;  a  complete  set  of  instrtiments  or  utensils  for 
performing  any  operation  or  experiment. 

(Phgs.)  Applied  to  the  series  of  organs  concurring  in 
the  performance  of  any  function  of  the  animal  economy. 

A|M>ar'’el,  w.  [Fr.  appareil^  from  purer,  to  dress  or  set 
olT.j  Suitable  covering  or  clothing  fitting  to  the  person. 
Equipment;  clothes;  rolies;  vesture;  veetincnts;  rai- 
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ment ;  garniture :  trappings ;  housingn;  caparison ;  deco¬ 
rations  ;  furniture  of  a  ship. 

— v.a.  T«p  pre[>areor  provide;  to  clothe;  to  dress;  to  array  ; 
to  adorn ;  to  deck. 

**  SLie  dirl  apparel  her  apparel,  and  with  tho  preciousaess  of  her 
body  tuado  it  mure  sumptuous.”— ^'tduey. 

AppiirVilt.  a.  {Fr. ;  Uit.  apiKirens,  from  apjxire.n.  See 
AppEtu.j  Appearing  plainly,  or  appearing  prolaibly.  In 
Usage  it  is  e<pialiy  divided  between  the  palpable  ami  the 
questionable. — Obvious;  {dain;  conspicuous;  uninisbik- 
able;  cleitr;  probable:  seeming:  ]>resumable;  likely. 

(.l/af/o,  Astrou.,  and  OpK)  It  denotes  things :ts  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  ns,  ill  contra<listin(-tion  from  what  they  really 
are ;  thus  we  say.  tiie  apftaretU  diameter,  disUiitce,  mag¬ 
nitude,  place,  figure,  Ac.  of  bodies. — A.  conjunction  of 
the.  planets  is,  when  a  riglit  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  their  centres,  pa88e.s  through  tho  centre  of  the 
earth.  And,  in  general,  tlie  .A.  conjunction  of  any  objects 
is,  when  they  appear,  or  ai*e  placed  in  the  same  right  line 
with  the  eye. 

Appar  ently,  adv,  Gpenly ;  evidently :  seemingly  ;  in 
appe4irance. — It  adinits  lliesen.soof  questionableiicss  yet 
im*re  strongly  tlian'the  adjective.— See  Apparent. 

Appar'entuo94S,  n.  Quality  of  being  apparent. 

Appari'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  apparitio.]  An  ap- 
peiiraiice;  the  thing  appearing;  a  visible  object. 

*•  The  heavenly  hands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jaspi-r  lighted  now 
la  l*ara<ti.-<e,  aud  iu  a  hill  made  halt.; 

A  glorious  apparition." — MUiun- 

— A.  is  also  the  term  useil  for  an  eftect  by  which  the  mind 
operates  on  the  sense,  iu.-<tead  of  tliesense  on  the  mind  ; 
or  wiien  the  sense  is  di.seased  and  transmits  false  ideas 
to  the  mind;  two  causes  which  have  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  numberless  superstitions  ami  tales  among  the 
credulous  and  ignorant.  Hence  the  idea  of  ghosts, 
S]iectre8,  phantoms,  ami  supernatural  visions. 

{Ailrim.)  It  siguifios  ast.ir  or  other  luminary's  becom¬ 
ing  vi.dble,  which  before  was  hid.  It  stands  opj>o«ed  to 
occultation.  The  circUof  A.  is  an  imaginary  line,  within 
which  the  stars  are  alway.s  visible  in  any  given  latitude. 

Appar'itor,  n.  [Lat.j  Among  tlie  Romans,  a  general 
term  to  comprehend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magis- 
trati's,  api>()iuted  to  receive  and  exi'cute  their  orders. 

Appear,  V.  n.  [Fr.  appeler;  from  L-at.  appello  —  ad,  ami 
obsol.  pello,  to  speak.]  To  call  to  or  upon;  to  call  by 
name. — To  refer  to  a  superior  judge  or  court. — To  lefi-r 
to  another  as  judge  or  umpire ;  to  address  oue's  self  to 
the  feelings,  Ac.  of  an  audience;  to  speak  in  terms  of 
re«|uest  or  entreaty  to  another,  used  with  to,  as  invoking 
aid  or  interference. 

— r.  a.  To  call  or  remove  a  cause  from  a  lower  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  judge  or  court ;  to  accuse,  (o.) 

— n.  A  reference  to  another;  an  address  to  the  judgment 
or  feelings  of  an  audience;  accusation;  summons;  re¬ 
course  ;  resort. 

(Laic.)  Act  of  appealing;  the  removal  of  a  cause  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court,  fortln*  purposeof  testing 
tlie  sonmlness  of  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court.  In 
an  appeal,  the  whole  matter  is  heard  as  if  tliere  had 
been  no  previous  trial. — In  English  criminal  law,  an  A. 
Wiis  an  accusation  by  a  private  person  against  another 
for  sumo  heinous  crime,  demanding  jmnishinent  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  particular  injury  suftered,  rather  than  for 
the  offence  against  the  public. 

{Legist.)  The  act  by  which  a  member  of  a  legislative 
body,  W'ho  questions  the  correctness  of  a  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer,  or  chairman,  procures  a  vote  of  the 
body  upon  the  decision.  In  the  llouseof  Representatives 
of  tho  United  States  the  question  of  an  A.  is  put  to  the 
House  in  this  form:  ‘‘Shall  tlie  decision  of  the  chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  tlie  House ?” — If  the  A.  ^elate^ 
to  an  alleged  breach  of  decorum,  or  transgression  of  the 
rules  of  order,  the  question  is  tiken  without  debate.  II 
it  relates  to  the  admissibility  or  relevancy  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  debate  is  permitted,  excejit  when  a  motion  for  the 
previon.s  question  is  jieniling. — Bouvier. 

A|>|>oal'’al>le,  a.  That  may  be  appealed. 

App^'al'er,  «.  One  who  appeals. 

Appear',  r.  n.  [Lat.  appareo  —  ad,  and  paren,  to  appear ; 
¥r.  upp  •ratlre.']  To  come  to  some  thing  or  place  sous 
tobe  vi.sible;  to  come  or  be  in  sight.  —  To  become  visible. 

“  In  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solomon.” — 2  Chron.  i.  7. 

—  To  come  before  another  to  give  account  or  receive 
judgment.  —  To  b<*  obvious. 

••  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants.” — Ps.  cx.  16. 

—  To  be  clear;  to  seem;  to  look. 

Appoar'anoe,  n.  The  act  of  appearing  or  of  coming 
into  sight.  Tlie  presentation  of  an  object  to  the  eye; 
the  object  so  represented  :  its  genera!  character,  and  the 
ideas  or  indications  which  it  may  suggest,  as  in  the 
phrases,  “he  made  his  appearance.,"  ‘‘his  persona!  a;>- 
pearance,"  “an  ugly  appearance,"  “to  all  appearance." 
Advent;  apparition;  manifestation;  probability;  aspect; 
likelihood:  evanition. 

(Low.)  Personal  presence;  a  being  present  in  court, 
whether  as  plaintiff  or  defeinlant.  A  time  is  generally 
fixed  within  which  the  defendant  must  enter  his  A. — 
A  failure  to  appear  generally  entitles  the  plaintiff  to 
judgment  by  default  against  the  defendant. 

Appear'er,  n.  One  who  appears. 

A  ppear'iiig*.  n.  The  act  of  appearing. 

App^^ar'iii^^-ly,  ade.  Seemingly;  a[)parently. 

AppOHN'able,  a.  That  may  be  appeased. 

AppcaM'abieiieiiiH,  n.  The  quality  of  being  easily 
apiieased. 

Appease',  r.  a.  [Fr.  appaiser,  from  Lat.  par,  pacts, 
peace.]  It  is  applied  to  the  abatement  of  the  wants  or 
passions  of  men.  To  pacify;  to  assuage;  to  mitigate; 
to  moderate;  to  satisfy;  to  stay ;  to  allay;  to  solteUr 


I  Appoase'ment,  n.  Act  of  appeasing. 

I  Appeas'or,  n.  One  who  pacifies,  apjiea.se«,  or  calms. 

AppeaM'iv<^.  Having  the  power  of  appeiising. 

I  Appol'laiit,  n.  (Laiv.)  Th  -  party  who  makes  or  brings 

I  an  appeal  from  one  jnris<li<  lion  to  another.  The  party 
resisting  the  appeal  is  called  responiie.nt  or  apjteUee. 

Appolla'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  1.4it.  apf)eU<itto.]  Tlie 
word  hy  which  a  person  or  thing  is  calleii;  name;  title; 
term;  lieiioiniiiation. 

Appel'lati  VO,  a.  {Gram.)  pertaining  to  an  appella¬ 
tion,  <'r  a  common  name;  common  to  many:  general. 

—  n.  An  appellation;  a  common  name:  a  name  which 
stands  for  a  whole  c.iiss,  genus, or  species  of  beings,  or 
for  univer-al  ideas;  as,  a  man,  a  horse. 

Appoi'lati  voly,  adv.  As  an  appellative. 

Appol'liitiveiiVMii,  n.  t^tate  or  quality  of  being  ap¬ 
pellative. 

Appol'latory,  a.  Containing  an  appeal. 

Appi'lleo',  n.  {Law.)  The  party  resislixig  an  appeal. 
S<e  Acpi.l  ant. 

Appellor',  n.  {Laic.)  A  criminal  who  accuses  his 
accomplices;  one  who  challenges  a  jury,  Ac. 

Appoii<i',  V.  a.  [Fr.  appe.nilre,  fiom  Lat.  ad,  ami  pendo, 
to  cause  to  hang  down.]  To  hang  one  thing  on  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  seal  to  a  record.  —  To  fasten,  as  by  a  string; 
hence,  to  add  us  an  appendage,  as  a  supplement  or  index 
to  a  book.  —  To  affix;  to  supplement;  to  subjoiiL 

Apponcl'a^e,  n.  Something  appendeil  or  ailded:  an 
adjunct ;  a  concomitant ;  a  subordinate  part :  as,  “  Mod¬ 
esty  i.s  the  appendage  of  sobriety.” 

Apponcraiii,  a.  Hanging  to:  annexeil:  attached. 

{Iaiw.)  a  thing  of  inheritance  belonging  to  another 
inheritance  which  is  worthier. 

— n.  That  wliich  hangs  to,  or  belongs  to  another  thing, 
as  incidental  or  subordinate  to  it. 

Appoii'diolo.  n.  A  small  appendage. 

Appciidic'iilato,  a.  {Bot.)  Ha*. ing  an  appendice, 
as  J^tiolus  appendiculatus,  a  petiol  that  has  u  small 
leaf  or  leav(*8  at  the  base. 

Appen'dix,  n.;  p/.  Appenpixbs  or  .\ppENniCES. 

from  ad,  and  jtendo,  to  cause  liaiig  down;  the  Lat.  plu¬ 
ral  is  apittndices.)  Something  ajipended;  an  adjunct  or 
appendage:  a  supplement. 

{Ldcr.)  A  treatise  or  siippleinent  added  to  the  end  of 
a  work,  to  ren^r  it  more  complete. 

Appellee',  u.  ^at.  appendo,  to  attach  to.]  {Bot.)  Hang¬ 
ing  from  alaive. 

Appolizoll',  a  canton  f>f  Switzerland,  consisting  of 
two  indeiieiKleiit  republics:  ./l.-Ausser-rliodeii,  or  A. 
Exterior,  and  yt.-Inner-rh<*den.  or  A.  Interior.  Both 
divisions  are  entirely  enclosed  within  the  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  and  unitedly  present  an  urea  of  152  sq.  m.  —  D>*ac. 
Mountainous,  particularly  in  the  8,  where  Mont  Sentis 
rises  to  8,232  feet,  and  forms  an  extensive  glacier.  It  is 
divided  into  what  are  calleil  the  outer  and  inner  Rhodes, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  the 
former  manufiuttiiring.  Mau  f.  Linen  and  cotton  goods, 
dyeing,  embroidery,  and  various  otlier  braiiclie.sof  iiuliis- 
trj'. —  hirers.  The  Sittern  is  the  principal. —  Towns.  Ap- 
Iieiizell  and  Trogen,  Gais,  and  Herisau.  7  bp-  Rbout 
60,91)0.  —  This  cuntoii  holds  the  thirteenth  place  in  the 
Swi.<8  confederacy. 

Appenzkli/,  the  capital  of  Inner-rhoden,  in  tlie  above  can 
ton.  2,538  ft.  above  sea-level,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Trogen,  7  m. 
Sof8t.Gall;  Lat.  47® -iO' N. ;  Lon.9°2»'E.  7bp. 3,463. 

Appoiizerier,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  canton  of 
Appenzell. 

Appercep'tioii,n.  {Metaph.)  Self-consciousness;  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Ap'perfi^on^s,  in  Fir^'inia,  a  P.O.  of  Charles  City  co. 

Appertain',  V.  n.  [¥t.  apparte^iir',  Lat.  «f/,  and  per- 
tineo,  to  pertain;  from  per,  and  teneo,  to  hiild.J  To  per¬ 
tain  to;  to  belong  to;  to  relate  to;  to  concern. 

Apper  teiianee,  n.  Same  as  Appurtenance. 

Appote',  1’.  a.  [Lat.  appeio.  to  seek  after,]  To  desire. 

ApVt**'^*"**®^  Ap'petency,  n.  [Lat.  appetentia, 
troin  ad,  aud  peUi,  to  seek.]  A  seeking,  striving,  or  long¬ 
ing  after;  desire;  sensual  appetite;  instinctive  propen¬ 
sity  ;  tenilency ;  attraction. 

Ap'pOtent,  a.  [Lat,  appefens.)  Very  desirous. 

Ap'potite,  n.  [Fr.  appetit,  from  Lat  appetitus,  natural 
desire.]  A  longing  after  any  thing;  propensity  of  nature; 
eagiTiiess  or  longing  for  seti.Niial  gratifications. 

**  Who  is  there  that  has  not  iastigated  bis  appetites  by  laduU 
gence  ?  "•^Johnson. 

— A  craving  or  relish  for  food;  hunger. — See  Hunger. 

Ap'petiti  ve,  a.  That  desires;  us,  theuppe^ibce  partof 
our  nature. 

Ap'potize,  V.  a.  To  create  an  appetite. 

Ap'petizer,  n.  That  which  appetizes. 

Ap'piaii,  OF  Alexandria,  manager  of  the  Imperial  reT- 
enm‘3  under  Adrian.  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  iu 
Rome.  lie  wrote  a  Roman  history,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  those  of  Augustus,  in  24  books,  of  which  only  li 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Ap'pimi  Way,  or  Via  Appia.  Was  constructed  by 
Appius  Claudius  Ciecus,  abt.  300  B.  c.,  to  extend  from 
Rome  to  Ca]>ua,  125  in.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
old  Roman  roads.  See  also  Rome,  p.  2093. 

Appia'iii,  Andrea,  a  distinguished  painter  in  Iresco,  d. 
at  Milan.  Italy,  1760.  On  the  occupation  of  Lombardy 
by  the  French,  A.  was  sought  out  by  them  and  sent  to 
Paris  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.  He  be¬ 
came  first  painter  to  the  Imperial  court,  and  a  member 
of  the  principal  European  academies.  The  series  of 
frescos  painted  by  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  rpyal 
palace  at  Milan  is  his  greatest  work.  D.  1M8. 

A|>'|»iu«  in  Scotland,  a  district  of  Argyleshire.  in  ^he 
Highlands,  formerly  the  country  of  the  Stparts. 

Api^iiiM,  Claudius  Crassinus,  a  Rpinaii  decepivif,  (461 
to  449  B.  C.)  Being  passionately  iu  love  with  V  irginia, 
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daughter  of  ft  respectable  plebeian  absent  with 

the  army,  he  jutsuimUhI  M.  (Jlaudius,  his  client,  to  gain 
possession  of  her.  under  the  pretence  that  she  Wius  the 
djuigliter  of  one  of  liis  slaves.  Tlie  people  conipelleil  liini 
to  set  her  at  liberty ;  but  Claudius  siiinnioned  Ijor  before 
tlie  tribunal  of  A.,  wlio  dw.ided  tliat  the  pretetaled  slave 
sliould  be  given  up  t(»  l»er  nuialer.  A  fu.ir.ul  disturbance 
ar()se,  and  the  <lecenivir  was  compelled  to  leave  Virginia 
in  tlie  hands  of  her  family;  but  he  declared  that  he 
Would  pronounce  his  decision  the  next  day.  Virgiuius. 
hiinirtlly  recalleti  from  the  army  hy  his  fneinls,  appeartsl 
and  elaiineil  his  daugliter ;  but,  after  anotluM'  mock  trial, 
she  was  again  adjinlged  to  be  tlie  property  of  .Man  us 
Claudius.  To  save  Ins  daughter  from  id'hoimr,  the  un- 
liappy  father  seized  a  knife  and  slew  her.  The  popular 
iuiiignation  excited  hy  the  case  was  liead<’d  hy  the  sena¬ 
tors  Valerius  and  Iloratius,  who  hated  tlie  deceinvirate. 
The  army  returned  to  Home  witli  Virgiuius.  who  had 
carrieil  the  news  to  them,  and  the  decemviri  were  <leposed. 
A.  C.  died  111  pri.son,  hy  his  own  hand  {as  bivy  slutes). 
or  was  strangled  by  order  of  tlie  trilnines, — Altieri  has 
written  a  trageily  i»n  the  death  of  Virginia. 

A|>|>1ru<I',  V. a.  [Lit.  appluudo,  froruur/,and  to 

clap  the  hands;  Fr.  To  el  ip  with  the  li.in  Is  at : 

to  praise  hy  clapping  the  hands,  beating  with  the  feet. 
Ac. — To  praise,  hut  on  the  pure  ground  of  appi <»v,ii.  Si*, 
we  applaud  acts,  words,  sentiments,  perforinanees.  mo¬ 
tives — in  short  things  good;  not  the  aristocratic,  tli 
powerful,  or  the  heaulifnl. — To  laud  ;  to  apiu  ove ;  to  eii 
courage:  to  clieer. 

Applaiid'er,  n.  One  who  applauds. 

Applause'^  n.  [bat.  applausus ;  see  ApprAun.]  Ajipro- 
hation  and  praise  expressed  hy  elapp  ng  thehand.s:  ac¬ 
clamations  or  huzza-» ;  plaudits ;  commendation  ;  appro¬ 
bation. 

Applaii'sivo,  a.  Applauding;  eontaining  applause. 

Ap  plc^  n.  [A.  S.  (vpl,  a/W,  appH  ;  Ler.  The  fruit 

of  the  PiiriiA  viulu.<,  a  species  of  the  genus  Pip'us,  t\.  v 
AH  the  different  kinds  of  apple-trees  now  in  cultivation 
are  nsnaily  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  the  one  specie.^ 
whicli  in  its  wild  state  is  known  as  the  eraletree, 
acerha,  Fg.  160.  This  plant  is  found  in  woinlsand  waysides 
in  most  of  the  temjieratejiartsofl  he  northern  heinisjiliere. 
Its  fruit  is  austere  and  nnpaiatahle,  l>nt  is  sometimes 
gathered  for  the  sake  of  its  acid  jni.a/,  which,  wlieii  fer 
inenti’d,  fonns  the  liipiid  calh*d  used  in  cookery 

nii'l  for  purifying  wax.  The  Komaiis  are  sai<l  to  have  liad 
22  varieties  of  the  Pgrus  orenltivatiMl  J.-tree.  At 

tlie  present  time  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wididy-ditfiised 
and  valnuhleof  all  fniit-tree.s :  and  the  varieties,  which 
are  adapted  to  almost  every  soil,  situation,  and  climate 
in  tlie  temperate  zone,  have  become  exceedingly  numer¬ 
ous.  About  l.iiOi)  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  U. 
State.s.  Tlie  apple-tree  seldom  reaches  a  greater  heiglit 
than  oO  ft.,  blit  its  large  round  head  makes  up  for  the 
want  of  Jieight;  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  nohle-looking 
tree,  especially  ivlien  in  full  hlossoin.  The  Mowers  grow 
in  bunches,  and  have  a  very  fragrant  odor.  They  are 


Fig.  100.  —  CR.VD-TTlEn,  or  SOUR-FRUITED  Al’PLE-TREE. 
{Pgnis  actrbn.) 

Flower  and  fruit;  natural  size. 


white  inside,  and  have  a  delicate  tinge  of  jiink  exter¬ 
nally.  The  tree  is  not  always  allowed  to  ramify  in 
a  natural  manner,  hut  is  sumetinies  trained  as  an  es¬ 
palier,  or  as  a  wall-tree.  New  varietie.**  are  hidng  emit  inn- 
ally  developed;  and  as  they  are  generally  propigateil  hy 
grafting,  the  old  ones  gradually  die  out.  The  variety 
that  proiinced  tlie  rosfarrf,  or  custard,  whicli  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  kind  of  apple,  does  not  now  exist,  though 
the  name  of  costermongers  (costard-mongers)  is  still  re¬ 
tained  for  itinerant  venders  of  apples.  The  ai»pb)  is 
usually  grafted  on  apple  or  cvab-stocks  :  but  sometimes 
hawthorn  stocks  are  used.  For  producing  ilwarf-trees, 
stocks  of  the  parailise-apple,  a  very  diminutive  variety, 
are  usually  pmploye<i.  The  apple  (alluding  now  to  the 
fruit,  and  not  to  the  tree  proihuung  it)  varies  greatly  in 
S;>rJU,  size,  and  color.  It  is  regarded  by  botanists  us  the 


type  of  tlie  kind  of  fruit  to  which  tliey  have  appliwl  the 
term  pome,  ip  v.  The  eatiible  part  has  a  more  or  less 
aromatic,  sweet,  or  sub-acid  taste,  and  contains  starcli, 
grape-sugar,  anil  in-ilic  acid.  Apple.s  are  commonly 
divided  into  <le.oiserr.  baking,  and  t  idiT-makiiig  fruits; 
the  Mr-'t  being  highly  Mavored,  the  second  such  as  bcc<*inc 
soft  in  l•akingor  boiling,  and  the  third  those  whicli  are 
hard  and  austere.  Apjdes  are  also  classed  niid<-r  the 
general  names  of  Ihppins,  Pearm.iins,  Kennets.  (Jolvilles, 
Itiis.sets,  Codlin:>.  Ac.  '1  he  uses  of  th>'  apple  for  culinary 
and  coii.serving  processes  are  suMiciciiUy  widl  known. 
Ciller,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple,  is  a  favorite 
drink  in  many  parts  of  Kngland  and  France,  and 
in  some  pi. ices  of  tlie  United  States.  Malic  acid,  ex 
tracted  Ironi  the  apple,  has  long  been  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  uml  has  latterly  lieen  largely  employed  as  a  mor¬ 
dant  in  dyeing. — See  Cider.  Mvi.ic  .ACiD,  and  1’ykus  for 
the  scientific  cliaracter  of  tlie  genus. 

Af>pU  of  the.  Cfje,  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Ap^pi(>l>acll$iViilc,  in  l^Musylcania,  a  post-office  of 
bucks  CO. 

.l|>'pIo-l>erry.  See  Bill.\rdiera. 

n.  (Z>‘ol.)  Thea^i/iwof  the  apple-tree 

See  Arms. 

Applo-braii'^ly,  Apple-jack^  n.  A  Ii<pior  dis¬ 
tilled  from  cider;  cidor-lnandy. 

Ap'plcby,  in  England,  a  borough  and  chief  town  of 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  on  the  Eden.  It  possesses 
an  ancient  castle,  which  during  the  civil  war  was  gar¬ 
risoned  h\  tlie  lieroic  (’ouiitess  of  Femhruke  against  the 
I'arliameiitarv  forces.  }*.p. 

Apple  I’reek,  in  falling  into  the  river  Illinois 

in  ilreene  co, 

Apple  <’reek,in  .1/i.sso//n,  a  village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
L-o.,  about  170  111.  S  E.  of  Jefferson  l  ity,  pop.  2,626. 

-A  stre.iin  in  Henry  co.,  falling  into  Grand  river. 

.Apple  <Veek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Ap'ple4lore«  a  small  seaport  of  England,  in  the  eo.  of 
Devon,  on  Hariistaple  Bay.  It  is  a  bathing  resort  during 
the  summer  months. 

Ap'ple;S'ate«  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
.biekson  CO.  Pp.  of  village,  300;  of  township.  514. 

Ap  pie  Grove,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Morgan 
eo.  Pop.  1,379. 

Ap'ple  Cirove.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  .>Ieigs  co. 

Ap  ple  Grove,  in  Pennsylcanhi,  a  B.  O.  of  York  co. 

.Ip'pfle-Joliii,  n.  A  variety  of  apple. 

Ap'ple  of  niHcord.  See  Disi'ord. 

.Ap  ple  of  Peru.  See  Micanura. 

Ap  ple  4^f  Sotloiii.  See  Solanum. 

.Ap'ple-pie  or<ler,  a  colloquial  expression  denoting 
perfect  ordtT. —  ^yorctst^^r. 

Ap'ple  Silver,  in  JlJinoi.s,  a  river  which  rises  in  Jo 
1>  iviess  CO.,  and  takes  a  S.  course  toward  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  enters  in  Carroll  co. 

—  jio't-tow'iisliip  of  ,Jo  Daviess  co.  P>^p.  1,108. 

Ap'ple  liiver,  in  irLcen.si'n,  is  a  small  stream  in 
Dallas  CO.,  flowing  S.W.  niitil  it  enters  the  St.  Croix 
river  uliont  6  in.  above  Stillwater. 

A3>'ple-suail,  n.  A  name  given  to  tlie  shells  of  the 
g  mns  Ampnilaria. 

Ap'pletoii,  ill  Illinois,  a  village  of  Perry  co. 

.Ap'pletou,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

Ap'pletoii,  in  Maine,  a  po.st-towusliip  of  Knox  co.,  25 
m.  E,  by  S.  of  Augu.'*ta.  Pop.  1,48.5. 

Ap'pleioii,  in  J/w«f/wW,  a  post  office  of  Cape  Girardeau 
county. 

Ap'pletoii,  in  Ohio,  a  ]iost-township  of  Licking  co. 
Pop.  .56. 

Ap'pletoii*  in  Tennessee,  a]>ost-offi  e  of  Lawrence  co. 

Ap'pletoii*  in  BVcomkiu,  a  pi»st-village.  caji.  of  Outa¬ 
gamie  co.,  on  Fox  River,  near  tlie  Grand  ('hnte  Rapids. 
This  jilace  possessesa  con.siderahle  trade.  Pop.  4,51>'. 

Ap'ple-f  ree*  n.  (Bot.)  T^he  common  name  of  Pgrus 
mains. — See  APPLE,  and  PvRUS. 

Appli'aiiee*  Ag>pli'aney*  n.  [See  Apply.]  The  act 
of  a]»|ilyiiig,  or  the  thing  applied  ;  aiil;  fnrtli<*raiice. 

Applieabirity,  Ap'plieableiies«i»,  n.  Quality  of 
being  applicable. 

Ap 'plieaSile*  a.  That  may  bo  applied :  suitable. 

Ap'plieably*  adv.  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
properly  applied. 

Ap'plicaiiey,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  an  ap¬ 
plicant. 

Ap'pl  leant*  n.  A  person  who  applies  :  a  petitioner. 

leate*  n.  [bat. a/vJica/a,  from (Math.)\ 
A  right  line  drawn  across  a  curve  so  as  to  bisect  the 
diameter  thereof;  an  ordinate. 

Appliva'tioio*  w.  [Kr.  from  bat.  applicatio.']  The  act 
of  applying  any  thing  to  another;  us,  he  mitigated  his 
pain  by  the  application  of  emollients. — The  thing 
applied;  as.  he  invented  a  new  application  by  which 
blood  iniglit  be  stancheil. — The  act  of  applying  to  any 
person,  as  a  solicitor  or  petitioner. 

•‘A  patent  paa«ed  upon  the  a;>pttca^fo»ofapoor  mechanlck.**— 

— The  employment  of  any  means  for  a  certain  end. 

“  If  a  rlitht  course  be  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be  much 
need  of  the  applicution  of  the  ooniuion  punishments." 

— Intensity  of  thought;  close  study. 

“  Had  his  appUcation  been  equal  to  bis  talents,  bis  progress 
might  hare  been  better." 

—Attention  to  some  particular  affair;  with  the  particle  to. 

*■  His  continued  application  to  public  affairs."— Addison. 

—  The  condition  of  being  used  as  means  to  an  end. 

“  This  principle  acts  with  the  greatest  force  In  the  worst  appli¬ 
cation:  and  the  familiarity  of  wicked  men  more  successfully  de¬ 
bauches,  than  that  of  good  men  reforms."— .Royers. 

(Law)  A  written  request.  —  The  use  or  disposition 
made  of  a  thing. 

(Insurance.)  The  preliminary  statement  made  by  a 


part}'  applying  for  an  insurance  on  life,  or  against  fire, 
it  usually  consists  ol’ written  answers  to  intei  rogations 
instituted  hy  the  company  ajiplieti  to,  respecting  tho 
proposed  subject.  It  is  usually  releiretl  to  expressly  in 
the  policy  as  being  the  basis  or  a  part  of  the  eoiitract, 
and  this  l  efereiice  i.s,  in  elfect.a  wan  anly  of  the  truth  of 
the  statements.  An  oral  inUrepresentation  ol  a  mab'i'ial 
fact  will  defeat  a  |H)licy  <*n  thegiHUiiul  of  iraud. — Bnuvie.r. 

4|>'l>licali  VO,  a.  'iliat  applies. 

Ap'iilivtitory.  a.  Tiiat  lias  an  application. 

—  n.  That  which  applies. 

Appili'cr,  n.  .-\  pertK>n  who  applies;  an  np{dicnnt. 

Georgia,  a  cininty  bordering  N.  and  N.E. 
on  the  A Itainaha river.  Area  1,060  sq.  m  ;  surluce  level; 
Roil  sandy:  capital  nolmesville.  .5,0.‘'6. 

— A  iH»st-vi  Huge,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.  Pop.  1,512. 

Ap'pliii;;;,  in  iWie  York,  a  p{»st-4*ffieo  of  Jeffeison  co. 
Apply',  a.  V.  [b  Applied;  pp.  Applying,  Appui.d.J  [O. 
):i\ap}dier :  YT.appliquer ;  from  \iT.  pleku.]  To  luhl  upon. 
To  put,  or  place  upon  :  as,  “  to  apjdgn  remedy." — Shoks. 
To  ailduce.  ill  the  most  broad  and  generic  sense,  with  a 
purely  physical  or  moral  objift:  as.  to  apply  a  blister, 
or  a  sum  ot  money  to  a  charitabh*  purpose,  or  evidence 
to  H  case,  or  one’s  8«’lf  to  study.  It  is  used  also  intransi¬ 
tively,  as  in  the  sense  of  making  application, or  showing 
it  in  tlie  sense  of  dillgeiiee.  —  '1  o  adtlnee;  to  uw* ;  to 
employ;  to  ilevote;  to  exercise:  to  ajiiiortion :  to  direct. 

— V.  V.  To  be  suituLde. — To  liave  recourse  by  pt'tition  or 
request. 

Appo^iatii'ra*  n.  [It.,  from  apjtoggiare,  to  10,*^ 
upon.]  (Mas.)  A  small  additional  note  of  einltel- 
lisliment  pneoding  tlie  note  towlikli  it  is  attach¬ 
ed.  and  taking  away  from  the  ])rincli>al  n(*te  a 
]*urtion  of  its  time.  It  should  always  be  given 
with  cun.siilerable  expression. 

Appoint',  V.  a.  [Fr.  oppidnter.  from  bat.  ad,  to.  and 
pnnctuni,  a  point.  Ad  puncium  ducere,  to  bring  lo  a 
jtoint.j  A  iHiint  of  <irder,  so  to  establish;  of  office,  so  to 
install;  of  agreenuMit,  so  to  fix:  of  use  or  preparation, 
80  to  fnrilisli — To  fix;  to  iletermine:  to  in-Htall ;  to  insti¬ 
tute;  to  ap]>ortion ;  to  apply;  to  employ ;  to  designate ; 
to  assign  ;  to  intrust ;  to  invest;  to  ordain;  touiraiige. 

— V.  n.  To  decree  :  to  resolve. 
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'*  For  the  Ix>rd  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Abb 
thophel.’’— 2  Sam.  xvil.  14. 

Appoi nt'abic*  a.  Able  to  he  appointed. 

Appoiilt'iKl,  j.*.  a.  Settled;  established;  eqnijiped; 
snpplieil. 

Appointee',  n.  [Fr.  appointC.]  A  person  who  i.s  ap- 
pointeil. 

(Mil.)  A  foot-soldier  who,  for  long  services,  or  for  a  sp^ 
cial  deed,  receives  greater  i*ay  tliaii  other  privates. 

{L<uv.)  A  person  selected  for  a  iiarticnlar  jmrpose ; 
also  tli<‘  i)ej'suii  in  whose  favor  a  jiuwer  of  appointment 
is  executed. 

Appoint'er,  n.  One  that  settles  or  fixes  any  thing  or 
j>lace. 

Appoint'inent*  71.  [Vr.  ap^xihifement  ]  Stipulation; 
the  act  of  fixing  something  in  wliich  tw’o  or  more  are 
concerned. 

“They  had  made  an  appointment  together,  to  come  to  mourn 
with  liim.”  —  Jtjb  ii.  11. 

— Decree;  establishment. 

'*  The  wages  of  death  be  only  in  his  hands,  who  alone  hath 
power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we  ought  to  sub¬ 
mit  ourselves.”  —  Hooker,  b.  v. 

— Decision;  order. 

“  That  good  fellow. 

If  I  command  him.  follows  my  appointment.”  —  Shaka. 

— Equipment :  furniture. 

"  Here  art  thou  in  nppointnient.  fre.sh  and  fair. 

Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage.  ’  —  Shake. 

—An  allowance  j>aid  to  any  man;  commonly  used  as  allow¬ 
ances  b)  pul>lic  officers. 

(Law.)  In  chancery  practice,  the  exercise  of  a  right 
to  designate  the  person  or  persons  who  are  to  take  the 
use  of  real  estate. —  B  mvier. 

Appoint'or.  n.  (Law.)  One  authorized  hy  Wxedtmor, 
under  the  statute  of  use.  to  execute  a  power. 

.Ippomat'tox.  a  river  in  Virginia,  rbiiig  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  and  fiowing  E.,  empties  into  tlie 
James  river  at  City  Point.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ves¬ 
sels  as  far  as  Petersburg,  20  ni.  from  its  entrance.  Esti¬ 
mated  lengtli,  120  in. 

— a  county  which  taki's  its  name  from  the  above  river 
It  i.s  sitnute<l  in  the  J<.E.  central  part  of  llie  State,  and 
has  an  area  of  260  sq.m.  Tliosurfuee  is  geiierallv  mouu- 
taimnis  and  woody.  Cap  Clover  Hill.  /*«/;).  8,950. 

Appoilial'tox  <'<iiirt-IIouN(s  in  Virginia,  n  post- 
office  of  Appomattox  CO.  Hei-e,  on  the  yth  of  April 
1865,  was  iliscnssed,  settled,  and  signed,  hetv.  een  <ien- 
eral  Grant  nml  General  Lee,  the  caj>itnIatioii  hy  wliich 
the  latter  surrenderiHl  tlie  Confederate  army  of  Nh»rlhern 
Virginia;  an  event  which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 

Appoqiiiil'niiniak*  in  Ddaware,  a  small  creekj 
flowing  into  Delaware  Bay. 

— A  hundred  of  Newcastle  co.,  4,299. 

Appor'tioii.  V.  a.  [<).  Fr.  apporfioner,  fnnn  Lat.  ad, 
ami  porfio  j  To  set  out  in  just  proportion  ;  to  distribute 
among  two  or  more  persons. 

“  An  office  cannot  l>e  apportioned  out  like  a  common,  and  shared 
among  distinct  proprietors." —  Collier  Envy. 

Appor'tioiier.  n.  One  who  apportions. 

Appor'tioniiieiit.  n.  The  act  of  apportioning ;  the 
division  or  distribution  of  a  subject-matter  in  jiropor- 
tionate  parts. 

Appos'er.  n.  The  name  piven  in  Enpland  to  an  officer 
of  tlie  Exclieqiicr,  whiwe  duty  it  was  to  examine  tne 
alieritr,  in  regard  to  their  accounts  liaiuled  in  to  the  Its- 
cliequur. 
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Ap'pOHito.  a.  [L:it.  oppnsitux,  from  ad^  a^  I  ponf.rf,  to 
put,  or  pluco,j  Pr<»pur;  tit;  will  adiiptej  to  tinio,  place, 
or  circumstances. 

Ap'posilely.  u'/r.  ]Vop<M*ly;  fitly;  suitably. 

We  uiaj  cutupAre  thi^  liUeiise  to  adetiayiiu;  house." 

UmvtM- 

Ap'pi>sitOliO««,  w.  Fitness:  pn*priety:  suitableness. 

Apposi'tiou, /I.  [Fr.,  from  Utt  <//jp;-.sV/to.J  The  a«l<li- 
lion  of  a  new  matter,  so  that  it  may  touch  tlio  first 
mass. 

The  placing  two  or  more  substantives  to* 
petlier,  witliout  any  copulative  Imiwceu  them;  as,  Wash- 
ingtotu  the  legislator. 

Appos'it  i  VO,  a.  (  That  is  jdaced  in  ap[>o.siti(tn. 

Appraise',  e.  a.  [riat..//>/»r''^/«rc,  troin  a^A  and  /oWbir^’, 
to  )>rize  J  'i\)  set  a  price  upon  any  thing,  in  order  to  make 
a  sale. 

— r.  V.  To  praise;  to  commend. 

ApprniHe'iuoiit, /b  The  act  of  setting  a  price;  a 
valuation. 

Apprais'er,  n  One  who  appralse.s ;  a  person  appointed 
and  sworn  t<»  set  a  value  npoti  things  to  be.  si»lil. 

Appro'ciabln,  a.  That  may  he  appreci  it  ‘d  or  valued. 
Appro'ciate,  r.  a,  [Fr.  (ip/n*^C'»’r.  —  See  .\pi'ii\iss.J 
To  sot  such  a  value  as  one  is  hound  in  rea.son  to  r  ‘Cog* 
nixe;  to  esteem;  to  recognixe;  to  acknowledge;  to 
respect;  to  value. 

Appreciit't  ion,  n,  Tlie  act  of  appreciating:  estimation. 

Appre'eiati  VC,  a.  That  appreciates,  or  is  capable  of 
apprei’iattng. 

AppreViatory,  a.  That  appreciates. 
Apprehend',  r.  a.  [Fr.  appreh^mlt'r,  from  Lat.  ad^  and 
prf.hfn.d(\  I  grasp  in  the  h  antis.]  To  grasp  in  the  Inn 'Is :  in 
this  sense  it  is  nowconfined  to  tin*  legal  arre.st  of  persons. 
To  gra.sp  witli  tlie  mind,  as  a  matt'*r  of  nnd'*istan<ling. 
belief,  or  anticipation,  and  especially  of  coming  d.inger. 
To  enuprebend;  to  iiiiderstaii  1 :  to  expect:  to  fear;  to 
conceive;  to  anticip  iti*;  topresumi*:  to  conjecture. 

— r.  n.  To  conceive,  presum-*,  or  conj  ‘ctnre. 

Apprclioii'sloii,  n.  Distrust ;  fear ;  suspicion  — Con¬ 
ception  ;  sentiment ;  belief. 

“The  expressions  of  Scripture  are  commonly  suited,  in  tliose 
matters,  to  the  vulgar  api>tekf.nai9n*.''—Lorke. 

{fj'tfjfn.)  Th  •  first  or  most  simple  act  of  the  mind 
whereby  it  perc  dves,  or  is  conscious  of  some  idea:  it  is 
more  u.sually  call  mI  perception. 

{Lun.)  Till*  capture  of  a  person  upon  a  crimina) 
charge.  The  term  arrtd  is  applied  to  civil  case.s:  as.  a 
person  having  authority  may  arrf.st  on  cuu7  process,  and 
appt'fhfnd  on  acr<mjna/  w.irrant. 

Approh^ii'sivt^.  R‘a<ly  to  nndei*stand.  —  Fearful; 
distrustful;  as,  of  a  coming  danger. 

Approlieii'f^ivcly,  'Vh\  In  an  apprelien>.!ve  manner. 

Appreheii'Hiveaess,  «•  State  or  quality  of  being 
appreh'-nsive. 

Ap2>r<»2l'tice,  n.  [Fr.  upprcn'i,  from  npprrndrf.,  tr) 
learn.]  A  person  bound  by  indenture  or  arthdes  of 
agreement,  to  a  master.  t<»  serve  him  during  a  certain 
time,  ami  learn  from  him  liis  art,  trade,  or  busincs.s. 

— \\>t.  To  bind  as  an  apprentice. 

Ap2>rcii'tiPO»foe,  n.  A  sum  of  money  sometimes 
jiaiii  to  the  m aster  of  an  apprentice,  usually  called  a 

prf.tniitfn. 

Appreii't  ioOHli  ip,  n.  {Law)  A  contract  by  which 
a  p'TSon  who  understands  some  art,  trade,  or  business, 
and  cilleil  undertakes  to  teacli  tlie  same  to 

anoth'T  person,  commonly  a  minor,  and  cilled  the 
apin'f'ntiCfi,  wlio,  on  his  pirt,  i.s  bound  to  serve  the  mas¬ 
ter.  iluring  a  definit  *  period  of  tiim*,  in  .siicli  art,  trade, 
or  bu.siness.  —  At  coimuon  law.  an  infant  may  bind  hini- 
sidf  apprentice  by  indenture,  because  it  is  for  Ids  bene¬ 
fit  But  this  contrict,  on  acc-mnt  of  its  liibility  to 
abuse,  has  been  regulated  by  starnt>*in  the  United  State.s, 
and  is  not  binding  up  >ii  tlie  infmt  uide.ss  entered  into 
by  him  with  tlie  consent  of  tlie  parent  or  gn  ir'Iian,  or 
hv  the  parent  nr  guinlian  for  him,  with  Ids  consent. 
The  contract  iiee.l  ii  »t  sp  'eify  the  p  irticnl  w  trade  to  be 
taught,  but  is  sutfi  dimt  if  it  be  a  contract  to  teach  sneli 
in.iniial  occiipition  or  brim-h  of  business  as  shill  be 
f.mnd  be.st  suited  to  the  genius  or  capacity  of  the  a|»- 
prontice.  'i’ld.s  contract  must  generilly  be  entered  into 
by  iiid'  iiture  or  deed.  —  The  iliitb  s  of  the  ni  ister  are.  to 
instruct  the  apprentice  hy  teaching  him  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  which  lie  had  undertaken  to  teach  him,  though 
lie  will  be  excu.sed  for  not  making  a  good  workman,  if 
the  apprentice  is  incapable  of  learning  the  trade,  tli  • 
burden  of  proving  whicli  Ison  tlu  mister.  mii't 
not  abuse  lii.s  authority,  eitlier  by  bad  treatment,  or  t»y 
subjecting  bis  apprentice  to  metdal  employments  nnem- 
nccted  \Mith  the  lmsin*ss  In*  his  to  learn;  but  he  may 
correct  him  with  iimderatinu  fi  r  negligence  and  ml.sbe- 
havior.  He  cannot  <lismis^  his  apprentice  except  by 
consent  of  all  the  p  irties  to  the  indenture.  He  i-annot 
remove  the  apprentice  out  of  the  State  under  the  laws 
of  which  he  was  appri‘iiticed,  unle.ss  such  removal  is 
proviiled  for  In  the  c  mtract,  nr  maybe  implied  in  its 
nature :  and  if  he  do  so  remove  him,  tlie  contract  ceases 
to  be  obligatory.  An  infmt  apprentice  is  not  cajnble 
in  law  of  consenting  to  bis  own  disch  »rg'*  After  the  A. 
is  at  an  end,  the  m  u^ter  eannot  rid  liti  tlie  iipprentlc.e  on 
the  gronrnl  that  lie  lias  not  fulfilbul  his  contraet,  unless 
speci.illy  aiithorizeil  by  statute.  — .\n  apprentice  is 
bound  to  obey  liis  master  in  all  liis  lawful  coimninds. 
take  care  of  iiis  property,  and  promote  bis  intia-ests,  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  his  trade  or  bu^ines.s.  and  perform  all  the 
covenants  in  Iiis  ind'mtnre  not  (amtrary  to  law.  He 
must  not  leave  his  ina.ster’s  service  during  the  term  of 
the  A.  —  Bfxivur. 

ApwrosseH',  a.  [bat.  nppnmn^  to  press 

to.]  {B»t.)  byingrtatagaiiist.orclose pressed  together, as 

leaves  or  peduncles  to  tlie  stem. 


Apprise',  r.  n,  [Fr,  appr^ndrey  pp.  apprf.?.]  To  cause 
aiiotlier  to  know  a  thing;  to  inibrm:  to  advise;  to  ad- 
verti.se;  to  acquaint;  to  eiiligliteii;  —  followed  by  oJ\ 

Apprize*',  e.  a.  The  same  as  .A  ppr\is»-:,7.  r.  —  Alihongli 
uppnzf  he  correi’t,  it  is  preferable  to  use  appruis'y  t‘» 
avoid  confusion  wit  It  atiotlicr  word  of  dilfereut  derivation 
and  meaning,  to  apprise. 

Apprizr'iiieiii,  n.  See  AppraiskMknt. 

Appriz'or,  n.  ttee  Apcraiskr. 

Appros&rli',  r.  n.  [Fr.  np/^roc/icr:  from  bat.  «//,  to,  and 
priijrimtf.Sy  next.]  To  draw  or  come  near  in  space  or  time; 
to  approximate. 

— c.  a.  To  come  near  by  affinity  or  resemblance;  as,  “the 
cat  appmadits  the  ti^er.”  —  i’o  cause  to  he  near,  (r.) 

.Ipproarll',  u.  Tlie  state,  tiie  ueb  or  the  way  of  ap- 
pjiiiiirhing;  as,  the  apprttadi  of  the  New  Year;  the  up- 
pr'-ack  of  an  army;  the  approach  to  kings. 

{Intcruat.  Law  )  The  right  of  visit, or  vi.sitation  to  de- 
ternune  tlie  national  chai'acter  of  the  sliip.s  approaclied 
for  that  pur|M>se  only. 

{Fort.)  AppriHidni^  are  works  thrown  up  liy  tlie  be- 
sieger.s.  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  fortress  without  being 
expo.sed  tt»  the  cnciny‘8  fire.  'I'he  camp  of  the  besiegers 
being  generally  far  I'rum  the  besiegeil  lortre.ss  or  city,  the ! 
soldiers  would  be  exposed  to  inimineiit  danger  while 
hastening  across  a  belt  of  open  country  to  enter  any 
breaches  made  by  the  large  siege-guns,  were  it  not  that 
sniikeii  trenches  or  excavated  roads  ai  e  fir.'it  coiistrucfiMl 
along  which  tliey  may  approach.  In  some  ('uses,  the 
A.  are  merely  paths  shielded  by  a  piled-up  wall  of  Kami- 
b;ig.s,  f;v.sciiies,  gabioiis,  Wiiol-paeks,  or  cotton-bales. — 
Coantn'-approadics  are  works  carried  on  by  the  besieged 
agaln-'t  those  of  tlie  besiegers. 

.ipproarh'aiilo,  a.  That  is  occes.sible. 

Ap|>roat*3i'l*r,  n.  A  person  who  approaches. 

.lp2>iM»ap3i'iii^,  p.  a.  Coming  near  in  space  or  time; 
approximating. 

— n.  [G<Li'dcninij.)  See  TN.ARcnma, 

Ap2>j*oaph'icss,  n.  Iiiacc<?ssible. 

Ap'probale,  r.  a.  [but.  approf>o.]  Literally,  to  approve: 
but  only  used  as  a  tiH^lmical  term  by  the  American 
cli*rgy,  w  if  h  the  meaning  of  to  yive  license  or  ajiprobation 
t'l  pr'-ach. 

Approhite  and  reprobate.  {Scottish  Law.)  To  approve 
and  reject.  It  is  the  English  doctrine  of  election.  A 
party  cannot  botli  approbate  and  reprobatf  the  same  <leed. 

Ap]>ro}>a'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  bat.  «;)/)ro/«i^o.]  The  act 
of  apiiroviiig;  approval:  praisi*;  satisfaction;  encour¬ 
agement;  confirmation;  accejitance. 

—  Froliatlon;  trial,  (o.) 

.lp’prahati%*o,  a.  [Fr.  Approving;  coin- 

nicnding. 

.ip'prohalop,  n.  A  person  who  approves,  (r.) 

.\p  pra3>;ilory,  Apiiroving. 

.Ipprapistqiio',  r.  a.  [Lat.  appropinquo.]  To  ap- 
pro.ich  :  —  used  ludicrously. 

.Ipppo'priablo,  a.  That  may  be  appropriaterl. 

.ippro'priatc,  r.  n.  [Fr.  nppropcj'er;  from  bat.  at/,  to, 
ami  pvoprinSy  one's  own.J  To  take  to  one's  self  as  i>ne\'t 
own;  to  take,  claim  or  use,  as  by  exclusive  riglit:  to  as¬ 
sume;  to  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to  a  particular  u.se;  to 
alienate,  as  a  benefice. 

(Law.)  See  Appropriation. 

— a.  Set  apart  for  a  particular  use  or  person ;  suitable;  fit 
or  proper;  adapted. 

.Ippro'priatoil,  p.  a.  As.^igned  to  a  particular  use; 
cl.iim  mI  or  used  exclusively. 

Appro'priatoly,  adv.  In  an  appropriate  manner: 
fitly:  properly;  suitably. 

Ap3>ri>'pr3jitoiiOH>i,  n.  Quality  of  being  appropriate. 

A3>|>ro]»rja'tjoii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  bat.  appropriafio.] 
J'lie  applic.ilioii  of  money  or  any  other  thing  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

“  Th<3  minil  shouM  havR  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain 
the  pai’tieuiar  uauie,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that 
idea.”  —  Locke. 

—Tlie  fixing  a  particular  signification  to  a  wonl. 

“  Tlic  name  of  faculty  may,  hy  an  approoriation  that  disguises 
its  true  seuse,  palliate  the  ubsurdiiy."  —  Locke. 

(Law.)  The  application  of  a  payment  rn  idt*  to  a  cred¬ 
itor  by  jus  debtor,  to  on«'  or  more  of  several  debts. 

{(r  wernm.  Law.)  In  tlie  U.  States  no  money  can  be 
drawn  from  tlie  Treasury-  but  in  conseiiuence  of  appm* 
priations  made  by  law  (Caist.  Art.  1,  .x,  //  ).  Under  tliis 
clause  it  is  necess'irv  for  Oongri'ss  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  .snpjiort  of  the  PVderal  goverrim<*nt,  and  in  pay 
inent  of  claims  against  it:  and  this  is  il.me  annually  by 
acts  <if  ,i.,  sonioof  which  are  for  the  general  juirposes 
of  government ;  and  others.  spiHMal  and  private  in  their 
nature.  These  general  A.  bills  extend  to  the  .30tli  of 
June  in  the  following  year,  and  usually  originate  in  the 
House  of  Uepresent  itives.  being  prepare-!  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means;  but  they  are  distinct  from 
the  bills  for  raising  revenue,  which  tlie  Constitution  de¬ 
clares  sliall  originate  in  the  House  of  Ib'presentatives. 
A  rule  of  tlie  House  gives  A.  bills  preoeden<*e  over  all 
other  hu-^iness.  and  reipiires  them  to  he  first  discu.ssod 
in  committee  of  the  wliole  — Bo  nder. 

.4|»|>ro'priRtiv<*,  a.  Which  makes  appropriation. 

Appro'prlator,  n.  One  who  appropriates. 

Vpprov'able,  a.  [See  Api’UOV/:.]  That  may  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

Approv'ableiioss,  n.  Tlie  state  or  ipiality  of  being 
approvable. 

Approv'al,  n.  Approbation:  commendation. 

A  center  ef  Justice,  without  whose  approval  uo  capital  seo* 
tences  are  to  be  executed."— rem/jlc. 

Appl*o%'e',  (i.  [Fr.  appmurer:  h\X.approt>o — af/.and 
prolriy  from  probnSy  good,  proper.]  To  deem  good ;  to 
pronounce  to  be  good;  to  find  to  be  good;  to  like;  to 
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he  pleased  witli ;  to  commend;  to  prove;  tojustify;  to 
sanction.  —  To  make  worthy  of  ap[)rohatioii. 

.Study  to  show  thyself  approved  uiit«»  Oud."  —  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

(L'lw.)  To  augment  a  thing  to  the  utmost;  to  vouch; 
to  appropriate;  to  improve. 

ApprovtMl', /j.  a.  biki-d  ;  commemied ;  proved;  judged 
favorably;  justified;  sanctioned. 

— Approved  Kmiorsmt  Sot^-s.  f  t.'om.)  Notes  indorsed  by  a  per¬ 
son  otlier  than  the  giver,  for  additional  security. 

.\pprove'iUA*iit,  n.  Approbation,  (u.) 

Approv'or,  n.  Cue  who  approves. 

Approv'ili;;',  p.  a.  Yielding  approbation. 

Approv'iia^iy,  adv.  By  a{>piobation. 

A|.3»  a.  [bat.  ar/,  and  proximuSy  nearest, 

next.]  Nearesi  to;  next;  approacliing  to;  nearly  true 
or  accurate;  as,  an  approximate  nnmlier. 

iZobl.)  .-Vn  epitliet  apjilied  to  teeth,  when  th^  one 
pas.ses  on  the  side  of  the  next,  without  any  intervening 
vacancy. 

A|>pr4»x'iiiiato,  v.  a.  To  carry,  or  advance  near  to  ; 
to  cause  to  ajqiroacli. 

— To  coine  near;  to  approat^b. 

Approx'iiiintol.v,  adv.  By  approximation. 

Approxiiiaa'I  M»ii,  n.  (Fr.j  Act  of  aiqiroximating; 
ajqji'oach  ;  a  drawing,  moving,  or  advancing  near. 

{Math.)  A  continual  approach  to  a  root  or  quantity 
sought,  but  not  expected  to  be  found. 

Ap|>rox'iinative,  a.  Apiuoaebing  to ;  near  to;  ap- 
pr<  uicliiiig. 

Approx'iiimtivcly,  adv.  By  approximation ;  op- 

pro.ximately. 

Appiii,  {(vp'pwee).,  n.  [Fr.,  a  support.]  A  stay  or  support. 
[^MUU.)  In  the  tactics  of  modern  warfare  on  land, 
jHtinti  d'appai  livo  those  strategical  points  in  the  plan 
of  a  battle  as  are  best  adajiti^tT  to  alfonl  protection  or 
yield  assistance.  The  wings  of  an  army,  wiieii  in  line 
of  battle,  being  the  most  open  and  vulnerable  to  attack, 
are  those  parts  w  Inch  reijuire  the  greatest  covering  and 
support,  and  are  accordingly  placed  in  positions  where 
siicii  natural  saleguaids  as  tlie  eui'face  of  the  country 
will  allow  of,  as  rivers,  streams,  forests,  and  stiu-p  or 
liilly  grounds,  will  condui-e  to  the  aliove  reiiuiretueiits. 
Any,  or  ail  of  these,  will  therefore,  be  points  d'appni. 

(Manege.)  The  sense  of  action  of  the  bridle  in  tho 
horseman's  hand.  Thus,  a  man  has  7W  appuiy  when  he 
canno|.  sutfer  the  bit  to  bear  even  slightly  upon  the 
parts  of  the  inoutli;  or  too  much  appuiy  when  he  bears 
too  heavily  upon  the  bit,  &c. 

A|>|>lllse',  n.  [Lat.  apptdsns,  from  apj'iello  —  ady  /o,  and 
pettoy  to  drive]  Ai  t  of  driving  or  striking  again.st ;  as, 

the  appuUe  of  the  waters  to  tlie  shores." — Apiiroacli ; 
arrival. 

(.bs7ron.')  The  approach  of  a  planet  towards  a  con¬ 
junction  with  tin*  sun  or  any  of  the  fixed  stars. 

A|»|>uE'Ki<»Bi.  n.  The  act  of  striking  against. 

ApBUil'^ive.  «.  Striking  against ;  ilriving  towards. 

Apitiiil'Mi  voly.  adv.  In  an  appulsive  manner. 

A{>|>ur'tosiaiii<*o«  n  [Fr.  ajtpartenu'icey  from  appar- 
tenir,  to  belong  to;  from  Lat.ad.  to.  and  pertine.Oy  to  per¬ 
tain.]  That  which  la-longs  or  jiertains  to  Komething 
else;  an  adjunct;  an  appeiulage. 

(Law.)  Tilings  belonging  to  another  thing  as  princi¬ 
pal,  and  which  pas.s  as  incidental  to  the  principal  tiling. 
Thus,  if  a  house  and  land  lie  conveyed,  everything 
passes  which  is  necessary  to  tho  full  enjoyment  thereof, 
and  wliich  is  in  u.se  as  incident  or  appurtenant  thereto. 
Appurtenances  of  a  ship  include  whatever  is  wii  board 
a  ship,  excepting  cargo,  lor  the  olgecis  of  the  voyage 
and  uilveiiture  in  which  she  is  engaged,  belonging  to 
her  owner.  —  Bnnvier. 

AB>iBur'tOiiHiit,  a.  apjmrfeimnt.']  (Law.)  Belong¬ 
ing  to;  pertaining  to  of  riglit.  Tin*  thing  appurtenant 
must  be  of  an  interior  nature  to  the  thing  to  wliicli  it 
is  appurtenant. 

Aprnx'in.  FEonnn  Mateievitch,  a  distingiiislied  Bus- 
sian  admiral,  n.  1671.  He  may  he  con.-iidered  as  the 
creator  of  the  Kussian  navy,  and  was  the  most  pow<*rful 
and  influential  person  at  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great, 
will' made  him  chief-adininil.  In  170H,  he  defeated  the 
Swedish  general,  Lubecker,  in  Ingerniaiinland.  and 
saved  tlie  newly  built  city  of  St.  Petei>burg  from  de¬ 
struction.  In  1713,  he  took  Helsingibrs  and  Borgo.  and 
defeated  the  Swedish  fleet.  He  wa.s  twice  cliarged  with 
enibezzleineiit,  trieil,  and  condi-mned  to  pay  a  fine;  but 
being  too  useful  to  be  dispensed  with,  I’ef'T.  in  both  in- 
stanees,  neutralized  the  .-tf  rls  of  the  comlerniiation,  by 
coiil'erriug  upon  him  additional  riclioa  and  dignities. 
D,  1724 

A'|>ri<*ot*  n.  [Fr.  ahric.ot\  Lat.  7>rfrr'»rm,  from  prtveox^ 
early  ripe.]  A  delicious  kind  of  fruit  prodiiceil  by  the 
F.  iinns  Armeniaca.  a  species  of  the  genus  J*rtinus,  q.  v. 

A'pral.  «.  [Lat.  Aprilis.  piol)abl\  contracted  from  aprr- 
iliSy  from  aperioy  to  open,  as  being  the  monfli  In  wliieh 
the  earth  opens  to  bring  fortli  buds,  &e. ;  Fr.  A  ml.]  'I’be 
fourth  niontli  of  the  year.  —  It  was  ealli-d  Ooster,  or 
Ea^ter-niontli  by  tho  .-Viiglo  Saxons,  ainl  Grass-month  by 
the  Dutch. 

Aprd-fools'  Day. — The  first  day  of  A]>ril.  so  called  fi  om 
tho  old  custom  of  sending  any  ne  on  tliis  day  upon  a 
bootless  errand.  This  strange  cu.*^toni  of  April-fools’ 
day  exist.s  throughout  Europe,  and  in  flioso  parts  of 
America  where  the  traditions  of  the  mother  country 
prevail.  One  of  the  explanations  i»f  the  custom  is 
as  follows;  —  In  tho  middle  ag'*s,  scenes  from  biblical 
history  were  often  represented  hy  way  of  diversion,  witli- 
out  aiiy  feeling  of  impropri'  ty.  Tlie  scene  in  the  life  of 
.Tesn.s,  wliere  he  is  sent  from  Pilate  to  lloroil.  and  back 
again  from  Herod  to  Pilate,  wa.s  represeiiti'd  in  April, 
and  may  have  given  occasion  to  the  custom  of  sending 
on  fruitless  errands,  and  other  tricks  practised  at  this 
season.  'The  phrase  of  “sending  a  man  Irom  Pilate  to 
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Herod  ’*  is  common  in  Germany,  to  signify  sending  about 
unntH’essarily.  The  rejison  of  choosing  the  first  of  A|irii 
for  the  exhildtion  of  this  scene  was,  tliat  the  feast  ot 
Kaster  frequently  falls  in  tliis  inonlh,  and  the  events 
connected  with  tliis  perioil  of  tlie  life  of  Jesus  would 
naturally  suhjee-ta  for  the  spts-tHcles  of  thesi-uson. 

The  tricks  of  the  tiist  of  April  may,  huw'ever,  he  the 
reiiiaiiis  of  some  Roman  custom  derivtsi  troiu  tlie  East, 
and  spread  over  Europe,  like  so  many  other  customs,  hy 
these  conquerors.  Itiscertain  that  the  Hindoos  practise 
precisely  similar  artifices  at  the  time  of  the  Iluli  feast, 
on  the  31.st  of  March. — One  of  the  host  tricks  of  this 
descriittioii  is  that  <d'  K  ihelais,  who,  heiiig  at  Marseille.- 
without  money,  ami  de.sirou.s  of  going  to  Paris,  filled 
some  phials  with  brick  dust  or  ashes,  labelled  tlieiu  as 
containing  jHiisoii  for  the  royal  family  of  France,  and 
put  them  wliere  he  knew  they  would  lie  discovered.  The 
bait  took,  and  he  \va.s  conveyed  as  a  traitor  to  tlie  capital, 
where  the  discovery  of  tlie  jest  occasioned  universal 
mirth.  In  France,  the  unlucky  party  who  may  he  fooleil 
is  called  un  p  isson  (fi.sh)  d' Avril ;  in  Scotland,  a  gnwk 
(cuckoo);  in  England  ami  America,  an  Aprd'ftHil. 

A  prio'ri*  [Lut.,  from  tiu^former.]  {Log)  A  term  oi>- 
plied  to  any  argument  in  which  a  consequent  ctuicUision 
is  drawn  from  an  antecedent  fact,  whetlier  the  conse¬ 
quence  be  In  tlic  order  of  time,  or  in  the  necessary  re¬ 
lation  of  can.se  and  effect:  —  •‘The  mercury  sinks, 
therefore  it  will  rain.”  Tliis  is  an  argument  drawn  from 
an  antecedent  in  time,  not  from  a  cause  to  an  efi'ect.  A 
murder  has  been  committed;  a  party  falls  under  sus¬ 
picion  as  having  hud  an  inteiest  in  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  or  a  quarrel  with  liim  :  thi.s  suspicion  is  founded 
on  the  argument  d  priori^  from  cause  t<i  effect ;  because 
the  fact  of  Ids  enmity  or  interest  wonbl  atfonl  a  cause 
for  his  committing  the  murder.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  party  falls  under  snspi«  ion  as  Iniviiig  been  seen 
to  quit  the  house  at  a  particular  time,  having  marks  of 
blood  on  his  cbithes;  these  are  arguments  (t  posterinri, 
in  which  we  reason  eitlier  from  consequent  in  the  order 
of  time  to  antecedent,  or  from  effect  to  antece<b-nt  cause. 

A'proii«  n.  [Fr.  M/o'nn,  proliably  from  <).  Fr.  naprron, 
dimimitivo  of  nn/>/>e,  a  tabUsclolh.]  A  cloth  worn  on 
the  fore  part  of  tlie  body,  as  a  protection  to  the  clothes. 
A  piece  of  leather  spread  over  a  per.son's  legs  when  in  a  gig. 
The  fat  skin  over  the  belly  <d'  a  gtaise. — A  cover  for  tlie 
vent  of  a  cannon,  Ac. — The  na»ne  is  applied  to  various 
other  things,  from  a  supposed  resemblance. 

(Arch.)  The  jdattbrni  raisedat  the  entrance  of  a  dork, 
a  little  higher  than  the  hottom,  to  form  an  abutment 
ag,ainst  which  the  g:ites  may  abut. — Also  thesill  or  lower 
l)art  of  a  wiinlow. 

(S'lijybuilh’ng.) — A  piece  of  curved  timber  fixed  behind 
the  lower  part  of  the  stern,  immediately  above  the  fore¬ 
most  end  of  the  keel. 

A'proiiod^  a.  Wearing  an  apron. 

Apropos',  adr.  [Fr.  from  d,  to  lln*.  an<l  propna^  purpose.] 
J'o  ihe  puriiose;  opportunely;  l»y  the  way. 

>'slieroil,  or  AeCHicRON,  a  peninsula  of  Asia,  running 
for  4d  111.  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  teriiiinating  in  Cupc 
A..,  which  forms  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasian  chain. 
Tliis  place  is  famous  as  being  tlie  spot  of  tlie  sacred 
fi  line,  whence  the  fire-woi-sliippers  of  Aj^ia  drew  their 
religious  veneration.  Sulplinr  and  infianimalde  gases 
BO  impregnate  the  soil  that  immense  qii  mtities  of  hlaek 
and  wiiite  naphtha  are  annu  dly  taken  from  it.  Saffron, 
salt,  and  madderare  also  prodnci  d.  (hi  its  S.  coa.st  is  the 
port  of  Rakou;  bat.  of  Cape  d.40®  12'  N.;  Lon. 50®  20' E. 

Ap'siidal,  a.  IVrtuining  to  the  apsiiies. 

A|>  'sis,  /)/.  Ap-iDaS.  sometimes  improperly  written 

Apses.  [Gr.  hapsi*.  from  hapfo^  hupso,  to  connect.] 
(Adrnn.)  ’flie  two  poinisof  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  sat¬ 
ellite,  at  which  it  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  straight 
line  Joining  it  with  the 
primary.  Tliese  two 

points  of  tlie  orbit  are 
the  two  extn*niities  of 
the  major  axis,  or  tlie 
points  at  wldch  a  planet 
is  at  its  gre.itcst  and 
least  distance  from  the 
Him.  'I'lie  ])otnt  at  tlio 
greate.st  distance  is  call¬ 
ed  the  higher  apsis;  that 
at  the  least  is  called 
the  lower  apsis:  con¬ 
sequently,  the  liiglier  ap¬ 
sis  corresponds  with  the 
aphelion,  ainl  the  lower 
ajisis  with  the  perihelion. 

The  line  joining  these 
two  points,  whieli  is  the 
transverse  axis  of  the 
orbit,  is  called  the  line 
of  the  apsides.  It  has  a  slow  angular  motion  in  the 
plane  of  the  planet's  orbit;  and  tlie  time  which  tin* 
planet  employs  ill  completing  a  revolution  witli  ivgard 
to  its  apsides  is  called  the  anomalistic  period.  | 

(Arch.)  That  part  of  the  eliurch  wherein  the  clergy  ^ 
were  seated,  or  the  altar  placed.  It  wa.^  s«>  calb*<l  from 
being  usually  domed  or  vaulteib  The  apsis  was  either : 
circular  or  polyg<iual,  and  dmiuMl  over:  it  consisted  of  I 
two  p.irts,  the  albir,  and  the  iiresbyteryorsanctuaiy  :  at  I 
tlie  middle  of  the  semi-cireh*  was  the  throne  ol  tliej 
liisliop.  am!  at  the  centre  of  the  diameter  was  jilaeeil  the 
altar  The  bishop's  throne  having  been  anciently  called 
by  this  name,  some  have  thought  that  llierefroin  this 
part  of  the  edilice  derived  its  name;  hut  tlie  coiiversi* 
is  the  fact. 

Aps'ley,  a  river  of  Australia,  in  the  N.  division  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  flows  Into  the  Ibieitie  about  4U  ni.  N.E.  of 
Vort  Macquarrie,  where  it  assumes  the  iiameof  McLeay. 


II.QUER  APSIS,  OR  APHELION. 


LOWER  APSIS,  OR  PERIDELtON. 
Fig.  ltd. 


I  Apft'ley  Ktrait,  a  channel  between  Melville  and  Bath¬ 
urst  islands,  otf  tlie  N.  coast  of  New  llollaiid;  from  1}/^ 
to  4  III.  in  breadth,  and  4(5  in  length.  Shores  on  both 
sides  are  low,  and  bordered  by  mangroves.  A  British 
settlement,  now  abandoned,  was  made  at  Fort  Douglass, 
on  the  Strait,  in  lh24. 

Apt,  a.  [^^r.apU;  but.  from  </p>,  to  fasten,  join, 

or  lie,  fnmi  the  root  whence  Gr./mpfo,  to  join, 

to  tie.]  Fit  hy  nature  or  contrivance;  suitable;  pre- 
pareil ;  inclined  ;  liable. 

“  All  that  were  strong  aud  apt  for  war.”~2  King*  xxif.  16. 

— Having  a  tendency  to;  ready;  quick;  dexterous. 

Apt,  a  town  <»f  I  ranee,  in  tlie  dep.  of  Vaiicluse,  29  tn. 
E.S.F5.  of  Avignon.  It  pos.se.^ses  many  ancient  remains: 
is  the  ''Julia  "  of  antiquity,  and  was  greatly  einbellLshed 
by  Ca?SHr.  J*op.  in  18(51,  5,785. 

Apteiio<ly'teH,  n.  (Z^iOl.)  A  name  given  to  the  pen¬ 
guins. — See  Spiieniscin-e. 

Ap't<»ra,  II.  j>f.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  ptergx.,  a  wing.]  (Z  of.)  An 
order  ot  tlie  binna'aii  class  Iimecta" ;  characterized,  as  the 
term  implies,  l>y  having  no  wings  in  either  sex.  It  in¬ 
cludes  llic  modern  orders  VruUacea,  Arac/inidUfUiid  My- 

Ap'teral,  a.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  temple  without  col¬ 
umns  at  tile  sides. 

Ap'terous,  a.  (Zovl.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
uptera. 

(Bat.)  Itilenotes  any  part  of  a  plant  which  is  destitute 
of  membranous  expansion.  Ihe  term  is  usually  em- 
pioye<l  ill  distim  tioii  to  alute,  or  winged. 

Ap't<*ryx,  V.  [Gr.  a,  priv,  ami  ptcry.T.  a  wing.]  (Zool.) 
A  family  of  birds,  allied  to  the  Struthionidst'^  aiicl  till 
now  represented  hy  species  <.nly.  A.  Australis  in  form 
somewhat  re.scuibles  a  Penguin,  and  stands  about  two 
feet  ill  height,  'riie  l)eak  is  very  long,  slender,  murked 
oil  each  sMe  with  a  longitudinal  groove,  aud  furni^lied 
with  a  membrane  at  its  base.  Its  wings  are  simple  ru¬ 
diments.  'file  feathers  have  no  accessory  plume,  but 
fall  loosely,  like  tiioso  of  the  oinu,  ami  their  sbalts  are 
prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  base.  Tlie  f(M*t  have 
a  short  aud  elevated  hiiid-too,  the  claw  of  which  is  alone 
extenmlly  visible.  The  eye  is  small,  and  a  number  of 
bristle-like  hairs  sui  round  (he  mouth.  Its  color  is  deep- 
bruwii;  its  time  of  aetiou  nocturnal ;  and  it  subsists  on 
insects.  It  runs  with  rapidity,  the  limbs  are  extremely 
])ow’erful,  and  it  defends  itself  vigorously  with  its  leet. 
Tiiis  bird  is  ebiefly  met  with  in  the  eoutliern  parts  of 
the*  interior  of  New  Zealand.  The  natives  value  it  greatly 
for  tlie  sake  of  its  skin,  which,  prepared  with  the  leathers 
on.  they  make  into  dresse.s.  'I  he  name  given  to  this  bird 
by  tile  New-Zealaiiders  is  Kiwi. 

Ali  11.  [Fr.,  from  bat.  a;><u.«,  from  g/k),  to  fasten, 

join,  or  tie.]  FitneBs;  tendency  ;  disposition;  Buituble- 
iiess:  readiness. 

Apt'Iv*  III  an  apt  or  suitable  manner. 

A|)t  'moss,  n.  Aptitude  ;  fitness ;. suitableness ;  tendency  ; 
propen-ity;  readine^8. 

Ap'toio,  n.  [Gr.  g  priv.,  and  ptotos,  that  can,  or  is  wont 
to  fall,  from,  pipi<t,p*ptola^  to  fall.]  (Gram.)  A  noun 
without  a  c:ise  or  cases ;  an  indeclinable  name. 

Apnlo'ins,  bueius,  b  at  Madaura,  Africa,  and  lived  in 
the  2d  century.  He  was  educated  at  Carthage  and  Ath¬ 
ens,  and  iiiibihed  the  Platonic  idiiloBtqdiy.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  that  entitled  ''Mrtamoi  phases;  or,  ihe 
Gohin  ybvx,”  whieli  has  been  translated  into  almnst  all 
European  languages  of  m(»dern  date.  This  book  jmr- 
portH  to  be  a  satire  on  the  pr<ife88(»rs  and  }>rineiplea  of 
prif'stcraft  and  magic.  By  8‘»nie  it  is  liebl  to  have  been 
desigueil  as  a  pagan  <liatribe  agaiii.st  Cliristianity.  Be 
tills  as  it  may,  we  must  admit  that  the  sttiry  of  Psyclie 
contained  in  it  possesses  a  singular  cliarm. 

Apii'liu,  (vImc.  Gr' g  )  was  a  part  «)f  Sajujgia,  (so  called 
from  Sapyx,  son  of  DaMlalus,)  including  the  modem  S.E. 
pr"vinc<H(>fCapitanata,Terr;idi  Bari,  Terra  d’Otrauto.Ac. 
In  the  most  ancient  times,  three  distinct  nations  dwelt 
here — the  Messapians,  or  •Salleiitine.s,  the  Peueetians, 
and  the  Daiini,  or  Apulians.  The  Peueetians  were  in 
tlie  southern  part,  as  far  as  the  Aufidiis;  the  Daiini  in 
the  nortliern.  ns  far  as  mount  Garganus.  According 
t(»  tlie  traililion  which  eonduets  tlie  wandering  liercK‘8 
of  the  Trcgaii  war  to  Italy,  Dionied  settled  in  vl.,  was 
supported  by  Daunu.s  in  a  war  with  tlie  Messaptans, 
w'liom  he  subdued,  and  w'as  afterwards  treaclierously 
kilb'il  by  bis  ally,  wlio  <lesire<l  t(»  momipolize  the  fruits 
of  tiie  victory.  Komaii  liist(U\v  mentioiiM  Arpi,  buceria, 
and  Cainisium  as  impor(ant  cities.  Aufidus,  a  river  of 
Apulia.  h:us  been  celebrated  by  Horace,  wlio  wa.s  born 
at  Veiinsia,  in  tliis  territory.  The  secoml  Punic  war  was 
carried  on  for  years  in  Apulia.  Cann®,  famous  for 
lh(“  defeat  of  tile  Romans,  is  in  this  region.  Puglia,  the 
mr)dern  name,  is  only  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  ancient 
splendor  wliich  jaa-ts  and  historians  liave  r.elehrate<l.  It 
now  supports  moresheep  than  men, and  lias  nojiolitical 
meaning,  being  merely  the  name  of  a  geograpliical 
district. 

Apil'lia,  in  New  JorA*,  a  post-office  of  Onondaga  co., 
124  m.  W.  of  Mbany. 

Apll'ro.  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  Venezuela.  It  rises  in 
the  And(*8  of  New  Grainda,  and  after  an  K.  cnurse  of 
about  -''(HI  ni  .  receiving  mnnerous  triliutaries.  falls  into 
the  Orinoco  in  bat  7®  4(»‘ N.,  and  b(ni.  bfi®  4;V  W.  On 
it.s  bunks  are  the  towu-s  of  San  Fernando,  and  Nutrias. 

Apu'riniiif*,  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  bat.  15®3H'S, 
boil.  7(5®  2.5' W.,  rises  in  tlie  savannah  of  Condoroma. 
and  flowing  N,,  joins  tlie  Ucayale  one  of  tlie  chief  afflu¬ 
ents  of  tlie  Amazons. 

A'pii^.  ».  {ZiH>l)  A  gen.  of  small  crusta«'eoiis  animals, 
ord.  PhyUnptnla.  Tiiey  inliabit  ditches,  lakes,  and  stand¬ 
ing  waters,  gi'iierally  In  innninerable  ipiantities.  They 
swim  well  on  tlieir  back,  and  when  they  burrow  iu  the 


sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  stre.ams,  tliey  raise  their  tails 
ill  tlie  water.  'Iheir  fo«  tl  principally  consist.s  of  tadpoles 
When  first  hatched  they  have  only  one  eye,  four  oar¬ 
like  legs,  with  whorls  of  hair,  the  second  pair  tadiig 
the  largest ;  the  body  has  tlieii  no  tail,  uixl  the  Blieil 
only  covers  the  front  half  ol  the  body  ;  the  other  organs 
are  gradually  develoi>e«I  during  hinceeding  moultiiigs. 
'i  liese  crealurcB  are  the  coininon  foisl  of  the  Wagtails. 

Apyret'ic,  a.  |Gr.  a,  priv.,  iwid  jtyrtlus^  fever.j  (J/e</.j 
\V  ithout  fever. 

A|>y  reic'ia,  n.  (Med.)  The  iuteriuissioa  of  feverish  dis¬ 
orders. 

A<|iitK  n.  [bat.]  W'ater.  It  is  used  as  a  prefix  in  words 
taken  from  the  Latin,  and  relating  to  water. 

(Chem.)  Tlie  forniul®  of  water  are  ^7.  ami  HO,  the 
latter  being  often  used  for  basic,  and  the  former  for 
crystalline  waters.  A  body  containing  water  is  said  to 
be  hydrous^  and  the  compound  w  ith  water  is  called  a 
hydrate. 

Aqiiaok'anook^  in  New  Jersey.  See  Acquack.vnonck. 

A'qua-l'or'Ujii,  m  [bat ,  utrong  water.]  (Chem.)  The 
comnu-icial  name  of  Nitric  acid. 

A'qun-iiiari'Ma,  n.  (J/iw.)  A  sen-greim  variety  of 
emerald  or  beryl,  mucli  used  in  broodies. 

Aqiiani'bo,  or  Aqi'.^mlce,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior 
of  tile  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  reaching  20  m.  along  the 
river  Volta,  and  100  inland.  It  lias  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Aqiiapini',  a  country  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  on 
tlie  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  mostly  uncultivated,  but  does 
a  trade  iu  gold-dust  and  palm-oil.  J.at.  about  0®N.; 
bon.  0®. 

A'qua  77.  [bat.,  Queen's  w-nter.]  (Chem.)  A 

mixture  ot  nitric  acid  and  concentrated  Bu))iiiuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  with  to  of  its  weiglit  of  nitre. 

A'qiia  Keoi.v,  or  Reoalis,  77.  [bat.,  royal  water.] 

(Vhem.)  A  mixture  of  1  }iarl  nitric  acid,  and  3  to  4 
parts  cliloroliydric  acid;  used  for  dissolving  gold.  It  is 
so  called  from  its  jiower  of  di.ssolving  gold,  the  king  of 
metals.  Ihe  scientific  name  it,  niiru-ddorohydric  uci'd, 
or  nitro-wvriutic  acid. 

Aqua'riuin,  ??.  [From  bat.  aqua.']  A  small  pond 
jdaced  ill  ganbns,  in  which  only  aquatic  jilants  are 
grown.  It  is  gemrally  a  small  pool  or  cistern,  con¬ 
taining  shelves  or  benches  at  different  depths  from  the 
surface,  011  wliich  jiots  are  jilaced  containing  (he  plants. 
—  Also,  a  tank  or  vessel  contuiiiiiig  eitlier  salt  or  fresh 
water,  and  in  which  either  marine  or  fresh-water  plants 
aud  animals  are  kept  in  a  living  state.  In  this  form, 
(he  A.  is  not  only  an  aid  to  scientific  study,  I  nt  also  a 
fine  ornament  uf  drawing-rooms,  ami  a  souire  of  ra¬ 
tional  amusement.  To  Mr.  Warrington  must  be  aw’ard- 
ed  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  ol  nature,  tor  having  first 
produced  a  jurfect  aquarium.  In  D.'O  tliis  gentleman 
communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  ol  Lundmi  the 
result  of  a  year's  exjieriments  “on  tlie  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  tlie  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms.  by  which  the  vital  fin  ctions  (»f  both  are  perma- 
ncntly  mainlaiiied.”  To  illustrate  tliis  adjustment,  Mr 
Warringtou  kej  t  for  many  niontlis,  in  a  vase  ol  iin- 
cliaiigcd  water,  two  Miiall  goldfish  and  a  plant  of  Valis- 
neria  spiralis;  ami  attei  waid  he  made  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  with  sea-water,  weeds,  and  anemones,  which  was 
equally  successful.  Belore  this,  si  verni  attempts  liad 
been  made  to  iirescrve  frcsli-wattr  and  marine  organ¬ 
isms  by  naturalists.  Mr.  Ward,  whose  ingenious  discov- 
<ry  of  tlie  method  of  growing  ferns  and  other  delicate 
]ilants  ill  clitscil  cases  bad  already  earned  fur  him  a 
world-wide  reputation,  staled,  in  184!‘,  that  lie  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  I  Illy  in  growing  seaweeils  in  sea-water,  but 
in  sea-water  art.ficially  made;  and  seven  years  earlier, 
Dr.  Johnston  succeeded  in  j)reseiv!!ig  (be  delicate 
jiink  corallino  in  a  living  state  lor  eight  jiears  in  nn- 
clianged  sea-water,  ll  an  yf. is  provided  with  plants  and 
uiiiiiiuis  in  proper  piopurlioii,  botli  will  be  easily  kept 
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healthy:  the  plants,  under  the  action  of  light,  consum 
ing  the  carbonic  acid  ga.“given  forth  by  the  animals, 
and  consequently  restoring  to  tlie  air, or  water,  in  w  liich 
tlicy  live,  the  ox>gcn  neressary  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life.  It  is,  iievertlieless,  necessary  to  frequently 
aerate  tin*  watiT  by  taking  out  portions  of  if,  and  then 
jiouring  them  in  again  from  a  small  height.  ^»nie  mol¬ 
luscous  animals,  such  lis  tlie  common  |ieriwiuk]e  in  salt 
water,  or  species  of  I’laiiorbis  in  fresh  water,  are  also 
nere«jsary  for  the  cimsumption  of  the  vegetable  matter 
continually  thrown  off  by  (be  growing  plants,  which 
(dberwise  would  scfon  render  tlic  water  griM-ni.-h  ana 
uiitraiisparent.  If  tin*  A.  is  intended  for  uiariiie  jilaiits 
and  animals,  and  sca-w'ater  cannnt  he  pna’urcd.  a  side 
stituto  for  it  may  he  made  by  mixing  4  quarts  of  spring 
water  witli  3]/^<uinces  7»f  common  table-salt,  ounce 
of  Kjisoin  salt.s,  2o0  grains  troy  of  chloride  of  magne¬ 
sium,  and  40  grains  troy  of  cliloriile  of  potasKium.  W  ith 
due  care,  any  speides  of  aquatic  plants  or  animals  may 
be  kept,  and  will  grow'  iu  uu  A. ;  but  the  auimaU  moM 
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easily  kopt  In  pKxl  health  arc,  in  sea-water,  the  hlen- 
niek,  s:<»Juf8,  atnl  jiiay  mnlh*ts.  and  in  fresh-water,  the 
goM-fisheft,  sticklehacks,  ajiil  minnows. 

AqillvViiis,  n.  (A.sfrfui.)  Tlio  W^ater-bcar^r^  a  CJ>nstel- 
hition  represented  by  the  lignre  of  a  niiin  ]ionring  out 
water  from  an  urn.  supposed  to  he  (hitjyniede,  or  Iieucal- 
ion,  q.  V.  —  A.  is  situated  in  the  Zodiac,  where  it  is  the 
nth  in  order,  or  last  hut  one  of  tlie  zodiacal  constella¬ 
tion  ;  and  ia  also  the  name  of  the  1  ithsigu  in  the  ecliptic. 
Its  mean  declination  is  14°  S.,  aud  its  mean  right  ascen¬ 
sion  or  12  hours,  20  min.;  it  l>eing  1  h.  4u  min.  W. 
of  the  equinoctial  rolure ;  its  centre  is,  tlierefore,  on  the 
meridian  on  the  15th  (»f  Octcher.  It  contains  loS  stars, 
of  which  the  four  largest  an*  of  the  'Id  magiiitmle.  —  The 
amdeut  Egyptians  supposed  the  setting  or  disappearance 
of  A.  caused  the  Nile  to  rise  hy  the  sinking  of  his  urn 
in  the  Water.  Tn  the  zodiac  of  the  Hebrews,  A.  rej»re- 
sents  the  tribe  of  lloubeii  —  //.  Afatlisoji. 

AqiinM^CO.  in  Maryland^  a  township  of  Prince  George's 
to.;  pop.  1,723 

Aqnnsn'icola^  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office  of  Car¬ 
bon  CO. 

Aqimt'io,  a.  {Vv.nquatiqu^  \  \j.\t.nquaticHs^  from  nqnaA 
Perhiiningto  w\ter;  watery.  —  A  term  hM>s<*lv  applitid 
to  animals  which  live  in  water,  as  tishes,  and  to  plants 
wliicli  grow  in  water,  eitlior  running  or  .sfagtnitU.  In 
tlie  form<T  cjise  thev  are  called  river  plants:  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  pond  plants.  Such  as  grow  in  the  sea  are  called 
murine  plaids.  All  arc  included  under  the  generic  name 
of  \V  VTElt-PLtNT.S,  q.  r. 

— n.  {Hot.)  A  water-plant. 

Aquat'icaK  Tin*  same  as  Aqu.\t!C. 

Aquat'ie^.  n.  pL  (Sport.)  The  term  genericallv  given 
to  all  sports  having  connection  with  water;  as.  yachting, 
boat-racing  rowing,  .swimming.  <luck  hunting, 

A'qiiatint*  A'Iuati.n'ta,  n.  ( l-’rom  Lat.  tupin,  and  It. 
trwfa,  tint.]  (iJn-trar.)  A  style  nf  engr.iving,  or  rather 
etching  on  ci>|ipi-r.  by  w)u<*h  an  elTeot  is  prodiu  i'd  .similar 
to  that  of  a  drawing  in  Indian  ink.  It  in  now  almost 
out  of  use. 

A^qiia  Tofa'na,  or  Aquettk.  (IFi.d.)  A  poisjmous  liquid 
wliich  excited  extraordinary  attention  at  Naples,  at  tlie 
emi  of  the  17th  and  lM*ginnin,g  of  the  l>*th  centurie.s 
Tofana,  a  Sicilian  woman,  was  strangled  after  liavin  - 
murdered  with  it  many  huudrinls  of  men.  Th«*  straniiost 
stories,  with  regard  to  its  composition,  have  gone  aliroad. 
The  drink  is  described  as  traivsparent,  tasteless  water, 
of  winch  five  or  six  <irops  are  fatal.  pro<lticing  death 
slowly, witliout  pain,  infl  immati*)!!,  convulsions,  or  fever. 
Gra<luai  decay  of  strength,  di-»gn.st  <d  life,  want  (»f  appe¬ 
tite,  and  constant  tliirst.  were  its  more  immediate  effeets. 
sjieedily  cau.siug  entire  an  I  rapiil  consumption.  We 
believe  it  t*)  be  useless  to  give  the  ditlerent  formula^ 
whi«‘h  liavo  been  suggested  for  the  eoniia)sitii»n  of  this 
substance.  It  was  probably  the  same  jioi.son  as  tliat 
notoriously  used  in  Italy  during  the  15th  and  Ibth  cen¬ 
turies,  of  which  Pope  Alexamler  Vl.  died  in  1503,  and 
80  fearfully  celebrated  in  history  as  tlio  Wine  of  the 
Hnriiias. 

A'qiia  n.  FLat..  water  of  Jiff.)  A  name  some¬ 

times  given  to  bramfv.  The  French  term  t^in  dr  rie,  the 
representative  of  brandy,  is  the  literal  translation  of 
.47Ma  vifcP: 

Aq'u<^(lliOt,  n.  (Arch.)  An  artificial  channel con.stnicted 
on  arclies  for  the  conveyance  of  w.it-T  from  one  place  to 
another;  more  particularly  applied  to  structures  erected 
for  the  purpo.se  i»f  conveying  tlie  water  of  distant  springs 
across  valleys  for  tlie  supply  of  large  cities.  Although 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  tlie  A.  may  lie  considered  as 
a  design  of  Roman  origin,  conceived  to  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  a  sufficient  water-supply  for  their  metropolis. 
Where  springs  and  streams  were  fourul.  rocks  were  pen- 
etrateii  and  subterranean  piussages  ex<‘avateil  to  give 
them  outlets  from  the  liills.  while  gallcri«*s  raised  on 
high  solid  arches  conducted  them  across  the  plain  to 
their  destination,  wliich  in  many  cases  wa.s  a  distance 
of  40  and  50  m.  from  tlie  source  <»f  supply.  Tliese  mag¬ 
nificent  monuments,  with  their  towering  an  h»*8,  must 
have  produc(*d  a  graml  elTi-ct,  striiling.  in  gigantic  f  «rm, 
in  various  ilirections  towa.rd  the  distant  hills.  They 
Were  from  50  to  tiO  ft.  liigh,  and  of  two  stories,  conveying 
di.stinctly  separate  streams.  Wherever  tli-y  crosseil 
the  public  ways,  tliey  were  decorate*!  in  the  form  of 
triumphal  arches,  with  dedicat«»ry  iuscriiitions  in  honor' 
of  their  f*»und>-r.  Tliree  of  the.se  ab>ne  survive  to  supply 
the  modern  Rome,  while  the  ruins  of  the  otlu'rs  rise  up, 
here  ami  there,  in  melancholy  grandeur,  to  tidl  of  days 
of  past  Roman  splemlor.  The  first  aqueduct  was  erected 
hy  Appius  Cl  imlius.  ii.  c.  313;  39  years  afterwards, 
Marcus  Curius  Dcutatus  applied  the  spoils  of  the  Pyrrhic 
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war  to  the  raising  of  additional  ones.  ITnder  tlie  Em¬ 
perors  tliey  liail  so  much  incnaiseil  in  nnmber  and  n'*e- 
fulness,  that  Rome  in  24  liours  could  be  supplied  with 
600,090  hlids.  of  water.  —  Hue  of  tlie  most  magnificent 
A.  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  Romans  is  that  of 


Nfnies  in  France,  the  constniction  of  which  is  attrili- 
iited  to  Vijisaiiiiis  Agrippa.  son-in-law  of  .Augustus  Cresar. 
This  A.  was  26  m.  in  length.  The  most  remarkable 
portion  of  it  is,  umloubtedly,  the  I’lUt-du-Gard,  (see  Piy. 
lt)3,)  crossing  a  deep  valley,  at  tlie  bottom  of  whicJi  fiow.s 
tlie  Gardon.  The  entire  structure  was  about  HiO  ft.  in 
height.  This  work  wa.s  altogether  constructed  with 
largi*  stt>ne8  wllliout  cement.  Tlie  up|)ermosc  gallery 
fornieil  tlu*  canal  liy  which  the  water  was  conveyed. — 
'I'he  science  of  liydraulics,  among  the  moderns,  lias 
rendere*!  the  general  use  of  sucli  expensive  A,  unneces¬ 
sary;  and  they  are  now  only  applied  in  cases  of  enier- 
geiiey ;  such  as  conducting  a  river  or  canal  over  a  valley, 
or  across  another  body  of  water,  &c. 

Aqilo'laoii«  one  of  the  Laccadive  islands,  in  N.  Lat.  10° 
4U';  K.  Lon.  73°  56'. 

A'«iiioonH,  a.  Watery;  of  the  nature  of  water,  or  pro¬ 
duced  hy  it. 

A.  Son..  f-4i5rnc.)  Soil  naturally  abounding  in  water, 
the  fluid  being  supplied  by  springs  in  the  sub-snil. 

A.  UoMoii.  '1  ho  very  limpid  watery  fluhi 

which  fills  botli  chiimiaTs  of  the  eye. 

.A'qilooilf^llOSM,  n  Quality  of  being  a(|ueous. 
Aqiiot'ta.  «.  (It.,  little  water.]  See  AqUA  Tofana. 

A'qii  iti,  in  rhy/t«ia,  a  township  of  Stafford  co.,  pop.  2,085. 

A'qiiiu  in  tlie  E.  part  of  Virginia,  in  Staff**rd 

CO.,  empties  int«i  the  Polonnc.  It  Is  navigalile  for  small 
craft  fi>r  some  distance  frtuii  its  mouth. 

A'qiiiavil'co,  a  river  of  .Mexico,  in  the  [irov.  of  Vera 
Cruz,  falling  into  the  Mexican  Gulf;  Lat.  18°  30'  N. 

Aqiiiloliaooa*,  Holly-worts,  n.  pi.  (lint.)  Au  onler 
ol  plants,  of  the  alliance  (rtnfianalcs. —  Diag.  No  stip- 
ii’e.s.  simple  stigmas  at  the  end  of  a  manifest  .style,  axlle 
placenta?,  ilefinite  pendulous  seeds,  ami  an  umhricated 
cor<»lla.  —  They  are  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  whose 
branches  are  often  angular.  Leaves  alternate  or  oppo¬ 
site,  simple,  leathery,  without  stipules.  Flowers  small, 
white  or  greenish,  axillary.  Siilitary  or  clustereil,  some- 
tinu'H  diu'cious ;  sejials  4  to  ti.  imlHicatcd  in  a?stivati«in ; 
iN>n*lla  4  to  6  parted,  liypogimuis,  imbricated  in  aj.^tiva- 
tion;  stamens  inserted  into  tbe  corolla,  alternate  with 
its  segments;  filann-nts  erect:  antlers  adnat**;  ovary 
fle.'*hy;  stigma  subsessile;  fruit  fleshy,  iiilieriscent : 
albumen  large,  fleshy.  —  The  gen.  Ilrx  is  the  type  of 
this  onb-r,  whii-h  includes  11  gem*ra  and  llo  species, 
natives  (tf  America  and  S.  Africa;  only  one, //ex  aquifo- 
Hum^  being  found  in  Europe. 


1,  2.  3,  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit;  natural  sir.e. 

Aqili'la,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Gn/7/.7//o«,  curved.]  (ZoUl.) 
The  true  Eagles,  forming  the  typical  genus  of  the  8ub- 
family  Aquilime,  q.  v. 

Aqiii'la,  a  strong  city  of  8.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  Abrnzzo- 
Ultra,  58  m.  N  E.  of  Rome.  Situate  on  the  Aterno.it  is 
one  j»f  the  finest  and  busiest  cities  in  S.  Italy,  and  has 
niaimfactures  of  linens.  It  was  formerly  much  injured 
by  earthquakes.  A.  is  the  site  of  the  birth¬ 

place  of  Sallust.  Pfq>.  16,582. 

Aqili'la,  in  (ienrqia.  a  p«»st-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Aqtil'la  ot  AiitinoiiH.  (Astrfm.)  Tlie  Ftyle  and  An- 
timus^  a  double  const<*llation  situateil  directly  8.  of  the 
Anser  el  Vnljm'nhi.  ami  betw’een  Taurus  I*“niatnwskii 
on  the  IV.  ami  Driphinns  on  the  E.  It  contain.s  71  stars, 
including  one  of  1st  msignitmle  (Altair\9  of  the  3<1,  and 
7  of  the  4th.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
position  and  suiierior  brilliancy  of  its  principal  star.  See 
Aj.tmr. 

Aqiiile'la.  a  seaport  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  gov.  of  Triesb*. 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  This  place  in  the  lime 
of  the  Romans  was  the entj’epfit  of  c<*mmi*rce  between  N. 
and  8.  Europe,  and  ha<l.  la*fore  Its  «Iestrm'tion  by  Attila, 
a  j)f)pulatjon  of  some  l().bn(».  It  was  called  the  sec‘fnd 
Pome.,  ami  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Empen»r 
Augustus.  It  still  retain.s  many  traces  of  its  former 
importance.  22  ni  N.M  .  of  Trieste.  abt.  l.siK). 

Aqgiilc'lfia,  n.  |From  I^at.  aq^^i/a,  the  eagle.]  A  gen. 
of  plants,  Ol  d.  Panuncidacere.  The  wild  columbine, /I. 
Vanad'nsis.,  grows  wibi  in  tbe  U.  Statt  s,  in  dry  soil, 
generally  on  the  sunny  side  of  rocks.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  a  stem  branching  u  foot  high,  and  ternate, 


lobed  leaves.  Flowers  terminal,  scarlet  without,  and 
yellow  witliin :  pi'iiduloiis,  with  niiini'rous  descending 
yellow  stamens  aud  stylos;  flowers  in  May. 


Fig.  165.  —  AQtiiLEGiA  CANADENSi.s,  ( M7W  Columhine.) 

1.  Torus,  witli  the  slumeua  aud  pistils,  aud  h  petal  detached. 

2.  Follicle. 

Aquili'iin>,  n.pl.  (Zovl.)  The  E:igles;  a  snb-fani.  of 
birds,  fam.  h'alomido’.  Fre-emlnent  for  courage,  strength, 
and  boldness  among  predatory  birds,  is  the  daring  and 
majestic  eagle.  This  time-honored  monarch  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  which  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  <1eemed  wortliy  to  rank  as  the  chosen  associ¬ 
ate  of  Jupiter,  wa.s  ever  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  dignity 
and  might,  and  still  has  the  reimtation  of  being  equally 
magnanimous,  fierce,  and  voracious.  M’hat  the  lion  is 
among  <juadrnpeils.  that  tlie  eagle  is  presumed  to  be 
among  lurds :  one  wlio  disilaius  all  jietty  gaim-,  and  pur¬ 
sues  only  sucli  prey  as  would  seem  to  be  wortliy  of  <‘on- 
quest.  This  landiitory  character  of  tlie  king  of  hinls, 
liowever,  though  true  in  the  main,  and  generally  acqui¬ 
esced  in,  i.s.  it  must  la*  confe.«!s«*d,  mi»re  poetically  de¬ 
scriptive  than  li>gically  accurate.:  but  w  Idle,  in  «iur  zo¬ 
ological  cliaracter,  we  are  bound  to  make  lldsadmission, 
far  be  it  fr*»m  ns  to  disjiarage  the  **  bird  of  Ji-vef  or  to 
pluck  a  single  ]>Iuine  from  his  iqisoai'ing  wing.  Eagles 
are  distinguished  by  the  feathering  of  the  tarsi  down  to 


Fig.lQO.  —  THE  ROTAL  EAGLE,  (A.  vegalis.) 


the  very  base  of  tlie  claws.  Of  all  the  feathered  tribe 
tlie  E.  sours  the  highest :  and  of  all  others  also  it  has  the 
strongest  and  most  piercing  siglit.  Though  extremely 
powerful  when  on  the  wing,  the  joints  of  its  legs  being 
rather  stiff,  it  finds  some  difficulty  in  rising  again  after 
a  descent:  yet,  if  not  instantly  imrsued.  it  will  easily 
carry  off  a  goose,  or  any  other  bird  equally  large.  Tbe 
Wiinderfully  acute  siglit  of  tlie  E.  eiialiles  him  to  dis¬ 
cern  his  prey  at  an  immense  distance;  and  liaving  jier- 
ceived  it.  he  darts  down  upon  it  with  a  swoop  which 
there  is  no  resisting.  It  is  well  understooil  that  the 
A’,  is  able  to  look  steadfastly  at  the  sun;  which  alone 
must  give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other 
denizen  of  the  air;  tliis  is  acci>unte<l  for  liy  his  being 
furni.'^hed  witli  double  eyelids,  one  of  whieli  is  closed 
while  the  other  is  open,  so  that  tlie  glaring  light  of  any 
dazzling  object  ina}'  he  rendered  more  easily  support¬ 
able.  The  nest  is  composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  ruslM*«, 
lieath,  Ac.,  ami  is  generally  placed  upi-n  the  jutting 
le<lget)f  some  inaccessiblo  jirecipice,  or  in  forests,  m-ar 
some  lofty  tree.  They  do  not  lay  m(*re  than  two  or 
three  eggs.  Tlie  species  of  A’,  are  many.  The  largest  is 
the  ImfuTial  E.  (^1.  native  of  8  America. 

It  measures  Z]/,  ft,  from  tin*  tip  of  the  hill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  dfoltlen  K.  (A.  chrysaein),  nearly  the  same 
in  Ai^ia.  Europe,  ami  N.  America,  measures  3  ft.  3  in. 
Tlie  r*»ya!  A’.(.-l.  particularly  eomim>n  in  Rrazil, 

is  a  binl  of  gr(*at  iieauty  (Fig-  168\  although  not  quite 
so  large  ns  the  two  pn*cediiig.  It  flies  witli  majestic 
rapidity,  and  smdi  is  tin*  expanse  of  its  wings  that  it 
j<onietimes  strikes  ami  kills  its  prey  with  them  before 
touching  it  w'ith  its  claws.  Its  strength  is  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  tear  into  jiieces  in  an  instant  tlie  largest 
slieep;  aud  it  pursues  wild  animals  almost  indiscrimi' 
nately. 
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Aq'nillne*  a.  [Fr.  aquilin ;  Lai.  aquilitius^  from  aqnih.] 

B(.‘loiigin^  toliiocHgie;  curvetUuhl  hooked  like  the  bt'uk 
<d'rtij  wgie. 

Aq'iiiloii,  n.  [Lat.  (i7^a/o,  the  north-wind,  from  aqni^- 
4a. J  Tlie  imrth-\v<*«t  wind;  ho  culled  fnau  its  rajiidiiy 
and  Vehemence,  renemDling  tite  tlight  ot  all  eagle. 

Aqiii24»  u  tiihe  Ut  .'S.  Ameneaii  liidi.um,  ttn'inerly 
holoiiging  to  tile  (iran-Cliuco.  They  are  ludieved  to  be 
nnw  cxtiucL  or  incori»onite<l  witii  othi-r  trihen. 

Aqnili\  a  town  of  the  i.Hlaud  of  til.  iXmiiugxi,  on  iU  ti. 
coa.«‘t,  40  in.  W  .  of  Jacmel. 

Aqiii'lias,  tir.  Tii  )Mas,  surnamed  the  “.!«(/#'/  n/  the 
ijneof  tin*  moat  emimait  arludastic  philoa«>- 
pliera:  b.  1227,  in  Italy.  After  tiie  completion  of  hia 
Hiuilies  at  the  University  of  >iajd<*H,  he  assumed  tn« 
Dominican  robe,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance 
evinced  by  liis  family,  (ioing  to  Cidogiio.  h<;  mere  en- 
tiTed  on  a  course  iif  study  under  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
accompanied  him  to  I'aria.  Me  Huece»>fully  espoused  the 
cause  ot  the  monks  before  Pope  Ale.vaiider  IV'.  in  1256; 
and  soon  after  became  doctor  of  tlieology  at  l^aris.  ito 
jecting  dignities,  ho  <*onfined  ids  ainintion  to  preaching 
and  e.vponnding,  and  tills  in  an  unasHuming  manner. 
In  1272.  A.  was  called  to  Xaple.s  to  teach  in  tne  hcIiooIs, 
and  was  afterward  invited  to  partake  of  the  ilelihera- 
tions  of  the  council  of  Lyons,  Imt  was  seized  witli  illness 
on  his  way  tliitiier,  and  died  in  a  monastery,  in  1274. 
In  1626,  John  XXll.  catioiiixiMl  him,  and  he  was  declared 
a  Doctor  ot  theOliurch  liy  IMus  V.in  16t)7.  J.  combined, 
with  great  learning  and  a  vigorous  understanding,  the 
gifts  of  fervent  piety,  an  1  toleration  in  controversy,  lie 
sought  chieHy  to  demonstrate  the  sympathy  existing 
between  reuMiu  aiel  the  doctrines  of  Olinstianity.  ills 
greatiwt  w»irk.  the  **.Va»i<ma  is  an  «*nduring 

triumph  of  human  intellect  in  the  middle  age.s.  A.  laid 
down,  and  his  diseiph‘8.  the  Tiiomists.  after  him,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  grace  ainl  pi  ede.stinatiOM,  whicli,  however,  were 
controverted  l*y  Duns  .'‘coius,  and  the  tict»tists.  The 
best  edition  of  tlie  works  of  A.  is  tliat  published  at 
Uome.  l.)7U,  ill  IT  vols.,  folio. 

Aqili'llt>*  ail  episcopal  town  of  .S.  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Terra  di  Lavaro.  It  is  noted  as  tlie  native  place  of  Ju¬ 
venal  and  St.  Thomas  Aiiuiims.  tiituate  6  m.  N.E.  of  Fon- 
tecorvo. 

Aqtii  ran,  a  ilistrict  and  settlement  of  Brazil,  in  tlie 
prov.  of  (J..*  ira,  between  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and 
the  A I  Ian  lie.  l*>p.  abt.  5,2UU. 

Aqilirc'^a  river  of  Uuiana,  whicli  afteracourse  W  N.VV. 
to  E  N.i'J.  for  IdO  m.  enters  the  Orinoco  near  its  mouth. 
It  is  only  ii.ivigaldo  for  canoes. 

Aqiiitniiie^  the  ancient  name  of  Guienno,  a  ci-devant 
prov.  ot  France,  now  tbrining  the  dep.  of  the  Glroii  le 
and  Lot  et-  iaroniie.  It  w.is  one  of  the  four  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  Gaul  known  to  the  Koliiaiis. 

Aqiio'kt^e  ativer.  See  Tooa. 

Aqua  111%  111  Snftk  Carolina,  a  post-offico  of  Maron  co. 

A'im,  the  n.imo  of  two  rivers  of  Spain,  one  in  Catalonia, 
a  hr.uich  of  the  .iugri ;  the  other  in  Aragon,  a  branch  of 
till'  Ciiica. 

A'ra,  n.  \^Zool.)  The  macaw,  a  bird  of  the  sub-fam.  Ara- 

in(V,  «j.  V. 

Araasajava*  in  Brazil.  See  Guarosojavk. 

Ar'aU,  or  Ara'iDiaii,  n.  A  native  of  Arabia.  —  See 
ARMilAN. 

Ar';iDa«  a  river  of  Persia,  falling  into  tlie  Arabian  gulf, 
in  Lat.  2-5®  6U'  N.;  Lon.  C5‘^  49'  10. 

Ar'aDaii,  a  desert  of  Arabia.  —  See  Wadi. 

Ar'abaii,  a  town  of  Tnrkev-in-A.sia  on  the  Klialmr,  76 
111.  ti.lO.  of  Orfa;  Lat.  36°  20'  N.:  Lon.  40°  K. 

Araliaii'ati*,  a  large  lak<^  of  Pern,  in  the  prov.  of  .Mai- 
n.is,  wiiic.i  communicates  with  the  Guallaga.  it  abouinls 
willi  turtle. 

Ar'aiiat,  a  fortress  of  Ilns.sia.  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  70  m. 
from  tiimplien*p(jl  in  the  Crimea.  Jt  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Turks. 

A  r'aliat«  To.vouk  or,  in  the  Crime.a,  a  narrow  slip  of  sandy 
land,  7o  in.  long,  and  l.ijOO  to  2,0<K)  ft.  wide,  whi<  h  di- 
viiles  the  .SYrtiAior  Slagnunt  sea  from  lli.*  Sea  of  Azov. 

Arab'tiziiri,  a  town  uf  Karamania,  16  m.  N.g.  of  Ala- 
niek. 

Arabella  Stuart,  commonly  called  tlie  La^hj  Ara¬ 
bella,,  w.is  the  oiuy  chil«l  of  Charb's  tiliiart.  Karl  of  Len¬ 
nox,  younger  brotlier  to  II  -nry  Lord  D.irnley,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  .M  iry  Queen  of  Scots.  She  w.is  therefore  eousin- 
germaii  to  Janucs  1.,  to  whom,  previously  to  his  having 
is.sue,  she  was  next  in  the  line  of  sm^cesHion  to  the  cr<*wii 
uf  England,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  lleiiry  Vll.,  by 
the  second  nnrn.ige  of  his  eblest  daughter  Margarei. 
Her  proximity  to  the  throne  was  the  source  of  lier 
nn.'lbruin  *.  Eli/,  iltetli,  for  some  lime  before  lu-r  de¬ 
cease,  held  the  Lady  A.  under  restraint,  ami  refused  the 
^e^Jm^^t  ot  thy  king  ot  Scotlaml  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  the  link'-  of  Lminox,  witli  a  view  to  remove  her  from 
Kiiglaml.  The  detirtion  of  a  plot  of  some  English  no¬ 
ble, n  to  Set  aside  James  in  favor  of  A.,  of  wliich  she  was 
aibigetli  -r  innocent,  ultimately  proved  her  destruction  ; 
for.  although  left  at  liberty  for  a  time,  when  it  was 
iitterw.ird  discovtu'eii  tiiat  sin*  w;is  secretly  married  to 
tlie  grandson  of  (lie  Earl  of  IL-rtford,  both  hu.shand  ami 
wife  were  committed  t'>  tin-  Ti»w<t.  After  a  year's  im- 
pri.sonmeiit,  th«*y  coiitriy<*il  to  escape,  but  tlie' unhappy 
laily  was  reLikeii.  Bemamleil  to  ilu*  Tower,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  life  was  spent  in  close  confinement.  D.  16l5, 
aged  68  years. 

4r  ub<^Kqiio.  or  Moresque,  a.  [Fr.|  After  the  manner 
of  the  Arahiuii  architecture,  sculpture,  &c. 

—  ti,  and  A  term  applied  to  a  spi'cies  of 

capricious  ornaim'iit,  consisting  of  intricate,  rectilinear 
and  curvilinear  lines,  fruits.  ri;*wers,  and  other  objects, 
to  the  exclusion,  in  pure  arahesi(iies,  of  the  figures  of 
animals,  wliicli  the  religion  of  Islam  forbade.  It  is  not 
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to  the  Arabs,  however,  that,  tlie  invention  of  this  oniar 
mental  system  ought  to  he  attributed.  It  wao  known 
to  the  am  ieiits,  and  tlie  Irie/esof  tiieir  iiionuments 
are  Irequeiitly  decorutetl  with  foliage  and  various  in¬ 
scriptive  ornaments:  an  elegant  illustration  ot  tins  line 
ot  decoration  maybe  seen  on  the  parade  of  the  baths  of 
Titii.s  at  Poinpeii,  and  on  a  great  number  of  Greek  ves 
Heis  found  at  lli-rcniaiieum.  The  Arab.*>,  whose  n'hgioii 
jirohihited  any  re]M'<‘S(*ntalion  ofunimuteil  beings,  made 
naturally  a  great  use  of  this  kind  of  architectural  em- 
helhslimeiit ;  and  hence,  it  is  probalde,  was  given  to  it 
the  name  under  uliieh  it  is  known.  It  was  )>t'inci)iaily 
during  the  period  of  tlie  Keiiai.-sance  that  it  bis  aine 
generally  enip)«*yed  in  Europe:  anything  more  gract*- 
ful  and  airily  delii-ate  than  Itie  works  of  A.  executed 
ill  that  I'poch  it  is  hardly  possible  to  concede.  Mever- 
theless,  it  was  reserved  for  the  celebrated  jiainti-r  Ba- 
pliHel  to  bring  this  st>le  uf  ornam<*nt  to  a  point  of  per¬ 
fection  which  has  not  been  sui'iiassed.  I\otliing  can 
comp. ire  with  the  richm-ss  and  beauty  of  the  A.  executeil 
after  his  designs,  in  tiie  Loggia  ol  the  \alicun,  at  Uome. 
tiee  Auauiin  Ak(  uii'LcriiRi'.. 

Ar  ubeMqite<l«  p.  a.  Urmunented  with  arabesques.  (R.) 

Ara  oia,  an  e.sietuive  region  of  Asia  in  its  N.w.  ipiar- 
ter;  which  forms  almost  a  peninsula  of  an  irregular 
q.iadraiiguli.r  Ibrm,  and  is  so  jieeiiiiariy  conm-cted  with 
Atrica  by  the  ii.irrow  isihinus  of  tine/.,  that  with  equal 
justice  it  might  also  be  saiil,  geogr..phicully  speaking,  to 
bo  a  peninsular  ofishoot  of  the  latter  continent,  ’ibis 
c«mntry  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  lityria  and  the  Eu- 
lihnites;  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Persian  gulf;  on  the  S.  by  tlie 
Imliaii  ocean  and  the  straits  of  B  ileel-mumleh  ;  ami  on 
the  vV.  by  the  Bed  sea,  and  the  istlimus  of  tiuez,  which 
divides  it  from  I  gypt.  Lat.  between  12*^  and  64°  N.: 
L«m.  between ;>2°6U' ami  0l)°  E.—  hxt.  A. '.s greatest  length 
on  a  line  dr.iwn  \V..\.\V.  from  Kas-id  Had,  on  the  sea  of 
Oman,  to  Suez,  may  he  coniputi'd  at  about  1,50b  m.;  iis 
average  breadth  at  aliout  MK>. — Amt,  as  ineasun'd  on 
D’Aiiville's  map,  about  l,20O,U()0  sq.m. —  />?'ri'yion.v.  A ., 
according  to  the  ancients,  was  divided  into  threi*  j.arts: 
1.  A.  /-V/Zx,  or  tile  “Happy,”  bordering  on  the  Persian 
gulf,  the  Indian  ocean,  am)  the  ti.  extremity  of  the  BcmI 
sea;  2.  A.  J^clnva,  or  the  “titoiiy,'  lying  along  the 
Beil  sea  to  tlie  N.  of  A.  Felix;  and  3.  A.  Ih'serta,  or 
the  “Desert,”  forming  the  interior  p<»rtjon  N.  of  the 
tropic  of  C.uicer.  ami  extemling  to  the  borders  of  Syria. 
Under  these  mimes,  however,  tliese  divisions  are  not 
known  to  tlie  Arabians.  Their  nomenclature  may  thus 
be  defined:  that  ilivi.sioii  called  A.DeHi'riu  contains  the 
countries  denominated  ami  the  DJowf;  A.  P‘*tia»a 
forms  Kl  Ih'jaz;  while  A.  Felix  cumin ises  the  modern 
provinces  calleii  I'tinnu  Iluiramaut,  Oman,  and  El 
AcV<;fa.  —  Dcsc.  The  greater  part  of  A.  jireseiits  the  ap- 
pi-araiice  ot  a  vast  ami  sterile  desi*rt,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  interior;  though  even  there  may  he  found 
a  lew  fertile  spots  or  oases,  some  mountains  ut  consider¬ 
able  height,  and  luxuriant  valleys.  Along  the  sea-l)oard, 
from  tiuez  to  the  heail  of  tlie  Persian  gulf,  a  belt  of  low, 
and,  for  the  gnaiter  part,  fertile  land,  impinges  upon 
the  desert,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  days' journey 
to  a  single  mile.  This  tract  is  called  “Tehama,  '  or  the 
Low  Land.  The  extreme  ti.  iirovinces  of  A.,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Hadramant  and  Yemen,  are  more  iiarticularly 
distinguished  for  fertility  of  soil  and  rich  vegetation; 
and  to  these  parts,  it  is  bupposeil,  has  been  applied  the 
poetic  simile  of  Araby  the  Blest.  ’  In  all  parts  of  this 
country,  however,  there  prevails  a  scarcity  of  water. — 
M'UUftains.  A  range  calleil  Jobebel-Akabuh,  a  S.  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Lebanon  cliain,  runs  ti.  by  \V.  as  far  as  the 
gulf  of  Akabali,  where  it  isjoineil  on  the  N.E.  by  Mount 
lur,  tlie  “Sinai," and  “  Iloreb,  ’  of  ticriiiture.  Extending 
from  the  latter  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-maiideh,  are  a 
series  of  mountains,  which  in  parts  of  the  Hejaz  exhibit 
p.'aked  tops  uf  from  5.tK.«J  to  8,000  ft.  In  the  interior 
lies  Jebel-tihemmar,  on  the  caravan  route  Irom  Bagdad 
to  Medina,  which  is  said  to  compare  with  Mount  Leba¬ 
non  both  as  to  elevation  and  extent,  and  also  for  the 
forest-embowered  villages  Mirroundiiig  it.  Tlie  Torik, 
Jebel-Kur,  and  El-Arad,  are  other  iiinnntaiiis  of  A., and 
comparativi'ly  hut  little  known. —  A'lerri.  A.  lias  no  coii- 
sideralile  river.  tho.«.e.  known  being  only  small  streani-s. 
sometimes  ri.sing  into  torrents  after  heavy  rains.  The 
most  noticeable  are  the  Aftan,  Ober,  Kebcr,  Ac. — Lakes. 
None  known,  though  it  is  believed  tliat,  in  the  Nejd,  and 
far  interior,  some  may  he  found. — <\imate.  The  climate 
of  A.  is  perhaps  the  drie.st  in  the  world,  and  almost  in- 
supportably  hot,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  iius>ing,  as  it  does, 
through  the  heart  of  tlie  country.  This  inieiise  lieut  is 
aggravated  b.v  tlio  mephitic  winds,  called  siinnoina.,  which 
are.  ot  frequent  occurrence  in  the  desert.  In  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  mountains  a  more  genial  temperature  prevails 
(ZobL)  In  the  deserts,  the  iiuntlier.  jackal,  wolf,  and 
lij’ana  have  their  habitat;  among  the  mountains  roam 
the  musk-deer,  the  wild  ass,  anil  the  rock-goat;  and  on 
the  more  verdant  plateaux,  the  antelope,  gazelle,  and 
jerboa.  Tlie  ja  incipal  unci  more  domesticated  animals 
are  the  hor.se  and  the  camel;  the  breed  of  the  first,  as 
indigenous  to  A.,  has  been  famous  in  all  ages  ;  while  the 
latter  quadruped  is  aptly  named  the  “tihiiiof  the  des- 
ei  t.”  from  its  indi.spi-nsahle  value  lor  purposes  of  loco¬ 
motion  Ml  tliis  land  of  sandy  wjisies.  Of  birds,  tlie  eagle, 
the  vulture,  and  varieties  of  hawks  are  common;  the 
desert  is  the  lionn*  of  the  ostrich  ;  and  the  ix-lican  stalks 
the  shores  ot  the  Bed  sea.  Pheasants,  fowl,  and  small 
sorts  of  game  are  pleiititnl  in  Yemen  and  those  coun¬ 
tries  ailjiiining  the  Indian  ocean.  Locu.**ts  swarm,  and 
are  by  the  nativi's  considered  edibb.  Various  kinds  of 
fi>li  are  abundantly  found  on  thi*  K.  coast,  wliicli  not  oiilv 
serv'e  for  food,  but  are  usetl  as  manure  for  tlie  soil. — 
J*ro<l.  Dates,  dhourra  ^a  kind  of  millet),  wheat,  barley, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cofloe,  spices,  tainuriuiis,  balm,  various! 
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glims,  and  fruits.  Agriculture  obtains  only  in  a  very 
limited  degree. —  Gfol.  In  the  inountain.s  of  A .  are  jior* 
phyry  .}a>per,  quartz,  free^tone,  basalt,  marble, alabaster, 
and  limestone.  Among  the  mineral  productions  are 
tlu*  eiiieruld,  onyx,  agates,  cornelian.  g.NpMini.  saltpetre, 
snlplinr,  iia]>htha,  as|ihaltum,  iron,  leail,  and  copper.  In 
Yemen,  gold  iniiies  were  loriiierly  forked,  but  no  jires- 
eiil  indications  of  the  existence  of  this  precious  ore  uro 
found,  the  development  of  the  iiiiiicral  resources  ol  A. 
remaining  yet  inactive.  Rock  salt  is  inannfai  tured  ahont 
Lohein. — Manf.  >Voo)lens,  linens,  and  silks;  fireHtins, 
spear-hea<ls,and  other  arms;  tin  and  copper  utensils,  Ac. 
0)ni.  A.  is  well  situateil  lor  trading  intercourse  with 
other  countries.  Immense  (jnantities  of  inerehandise 
are  yearly  transported  across  the  deserts  by  strings  of 
camels,  forming  what  are  called  in  the  Last,  car(/r//7ix. 
Mocha,  Djedda,  and  Lohein  on  the  Bed  sea,  are  tlie  great 
emporiniiis  of  tlie  cofl'ee-trade;  Muscat  is  the  entr<-p»'it 
ol  traffic  with  the  1  ersiaii  Gull,  and  India;  and  Aden, 
E.  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el  inalidel*,  has  become  of  late 
years  a  busy  British  settlement,  and  the  connecting 
point  of  steaiiii  (iiiimunicatioii  between  Einope,  via 
tiuez,  and  India. —  tx]i.  Tlie  principal  exports  are  coffee, 
spices,  gums,  drugs,  and  pearls. — Jnhah.  1  he  aborigines 
(*i  A.  are  originally  of  jture  Caucasian  race  They  are 
pU*asiiig  in  their  form  and  physiognomy,  though  their 
physique  aii<l  muscular  deveIo]inieiit  is  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  tliat  id  most  Fhiroiieans.  The  wonien  are 
gi'nerall>  attractive  in  appearance,  but  cannot  be  called 
strictly  lieautiinl.  The  cliaracter  id  the  Arab  is  iiecu- 
liar.  possessing  a  passionate  teniiieraiuent,  and  easily 
irritated,  they  are  as  quickly  appeased.  Candor,  liosj.i- 
tality,  love  ol  inde])eiid(*nce:  these  are  among  their  bi  st 
traits.  On  the  other  hand  are  found  the  bad  qualities  of 
intense  thirst  lor  revenge,  vaiiit.v,  superstition,  and 
jironeiiess  to  thievery.  The  Arab  is  the  iiionI  civilized 
and  hnniane  of  robbers;  he  plunders  a  traveller,  and 
then  offers  him  hosi>itality  and  protection.  Almtemious 
to  an  extreme,  these  people  live  on  ihe  simplest  food, 
lirink  only  water,  and  oceasloiially  coffee;  jet  some  are 
found  who  indulge  in  Mine  and  ardent  liquors,  despite 
the  iiilnbilioii  id  the  Koran.  Tobacco-smoking  is  uni¬ 
versal, ami  \\\o  liazliersli  is  fnMpiently  used  as  a  iiareidic. 
The  costume  of  the  men  iisnally  consists  of  a  turban,  or 
va/tan,  sbiid,  druMers.  and  papooslies  or  slijipers.  That 
of  the  women  comprises  a  robe  and  immense  panta¬ 
loons  of  various  stnfls  and  ecdors,  a  eloak  or  burnnu.f  of 
Indian  striped  cotton  or  silk,  and  halt-boots,  or  slippers 
of  yellow  leather.  On  their  heads  thev  commonly  wear 
a  caftan,  and  when  out  of  doors  invariably  cover  their 
faces  M’itli  a  long  linen  veil  calh'd  t/ashmok.  The  Arabs 
are  bigoted  adherents  of  the  faith  of  Islam;  their  s.vs- 
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tern  of  government  is  putriarehal,  and  the  Koran  forms 
the  sole  legal  code.  They  leail,  for  the  most  part,  aw'an- 
dering  and  nomadic  life,  lUvelling  in  tents,  and  occupy 
themselves  with  religions  duties  and  lapin©,  about 
eijually.  The  most  celebrated  and  peculiar  tribe  is  the 
Bednuinx,  q.  \.  A.  contains  many  small  states,  ami  a 
great  nnmt»er  of  independent  tribe.s.  Of  the  former, 
Hejaz  and  \emen  form  the  viloyet.  or  viceroyalty  of 
Arahistaii,  nnder  the  rule  of  Ihe  tinltan  of  Turkey; 
Muscat  is  governed  hy  its  own  sovereign,  tlie  luiauin  ; 
and  Mecca,  hy  a  potentate  hearing  the  title  of  tiherif  or 
Xerif.  The  others  elc'Ct  their  own  chiefs  under  various 
designations,  as  Emir,  tiheikh.  &c.—  Hist,  tiee  Ara- 
Chief  Onons.  Mi*cea,  the  “HolvOity'*  of  the 
Mohammedans;  Medina.  Alien,  Sana,  lijeilda.  Muscat 
Biad  (the  eapital  of  Nejd),  Hejel.  and  Berey.lah,--7*n;>! 

Estiiiiate<l  at  1 2.0<i0,000,  about  seven-eighths  of  wdiich  are 

Arabs;  the  reimiimhT  being  Jews,  Turks.  Banians,  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  Ac.  The  first  European  who  is  believed  to 
have  iieiietrated  and  traverseil  the  interior  of  A.  Is  Ihe 
J'fiiglish  traveller  Palgrave,  whose  valuable  Narrative, 
of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Ceidra!  and  Eastern  Ar» 
6ia,”  was  published  at  Loudon,  in  1865. 
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Ai*nni>in«  in  Ohio^  a  post-office  of  Lawronro  ro. 
Ara'biaii,  Mook'isii,  or  Saracen'ic,  Architooturo. 
Before  the  birtli  of  Moliainineil,  tlie  Arabs,  a  people  es¬ 
sentially  nomadic,  did  not  possess  a  distinctive  style  of 
urehitectiire.  Tliey  lia<l,  it  is  Inn*,  seven  tenijiles  in 
which  were  enihroned  the  i.lols  of  their  w<»r>liip,  hnt 
tliese  edifices  were  destroyed  hy  tin*  earlv  Moslems,  with 
the  exccpti«»a  of  that  at  Mecca,  called  I'he  Cualui,  from 
the  name  <»l  tin*  tainous  hluok  sttme  whieh  has  always 
been  an  olijeclof  veneration  to  the  hdlowers  of  Islam- 
ism.  This  celehrafi-d  temp'e  lorms  asijuare  hnildin*;  of 
ahtmt  ft.  in  length,  by  in  wnlih,  with  a  In  i;:l>t  of 
32  ft.  It  is  lielit.  d  by  a  <loorw.iy  on  its  K.  side,  and  \>y 
H  window.  Mtdiainnied  having  c  iiseerat.nl  it  1«)  the 
W(»iship  of  the  only  God,  the  ealiphs,  his  snecessors, 
surnmnded  the  slirine  with  a  squar.-  y.inl  or  ein-losure, 
and  hiiilt  porticos  and  n*<nns  for  the  nso  of  pilgrims. 
All  know  how  ripid  and  productive  w<*ri*  the  coiapiests 
acliieved  hy  the  Moslems  after  tlio  d  -ath  of  the  prophet 
Moliamtned  in  i>.  Contact  w.tli  more  civilized 

nations  gave  lise.  in  this  people,  to  an  active  and  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Tin*  first  mosque 
erected  hy  the  .4rahs  was  tliat  of  tlie  calij)!!  Omar, 
built  on  tlie  site  of  tlie  tempi  *  of  Jerusalem.  Ilia  son 
Walid  (70o-7lo)  erected  at  U  imascus,  on  lijo  ruins  of 
the  churcli  of  St.  John  tlm  Biptist,  a  mosipie  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  that  its  cost  was  not  le^s  than  SR0,(K  O.iHK),  It  was 
on  this  mosque  that  was  <»riginally  placed  the  tall  spiral 
shaft  called  the  from  the  top  of  which,  for  the 

first  time,  the  muezzins  called  llie  Faithful  t<*  prayer. 
MTierever  Islamisni  penetrated,  and  prcdomiiiat  -d,  were 
tbnnded  hnilding^  consc'-rated  to  the  n  -w  religi  n,  us 
well  H.S  palaces,  liospitals,  caravaiisera.s,  Ac.:  imt  the 
ensemble  of  thes'*  early  Arabian  structures  HutficientU 
demonstrated  that  their  architects  w«t«*  Greek  ui  li>ts. 
It  was  in  Spain  that  the  A.  style  of  areliitecture  <  xhih 
ited  itself  in  all  the  originality  of  whicli  it  was  suscejn 
tible.  The  gre  it  mosqua  of  Cordova  was  1  egmi  hy 
Ahd-er-rahman  hon-Mo  iwIah  in  77n,  und  finisheil  hy  Ids 
son,  near  the  emi  of  the  ^tii  century.  But  of  all  the 
Morisco  nionnments  in  Spain,  the,  most  inarvellons  and 
world-renowivd  is.  without  a  dtuihf.  tl»e  AlhwnhJ  ii^  (see 
Grwada.)  'I’he  Al.itzur  of  .'i-riV/s,  built  jiost'Tior  to  the 
Alliamhra,  enjoys  an  almost  equal  <  eh*hrity,  hut  in  the 
former  tlio  .-t.  style  u  only  evident  in  its  d'aadeine. 
If  the  grnliticution  of  the  eye  were  the  solo  aim  and 
object  of  architi'Ctun*.  this  would  singularly  pl.ace  tlu' 
A.  school  far  above  the  great  arcldteets  of  other  nations 
It  is  impos-ihle  to  im  igine  anytliing  more  ulM-ial,  avrllc. 
and  tender  in  form  ami  proportion  than  the  Mooridi 
type  of  structure  as  found  in  Spiin.  The  system  <jf 
di'coration  generally  seen  in  these  erections,  pnalm  e-. 
upon  the  senses  an  almost  umh'finahle  impres-iou  ;  the 
multiplicity  and  minutiioof  d(‘tail  so  prominently  per¬ 
vading  the  whole,  together  with  the  harmonions  contrast 
of  the  richest  colors  e.xldhited  throughout,  both  exciti* 
and  charm  the  imagination.  The  sky-opening,  <»f  star- 
like  form,  that  tlie  .\ral»s  of  Spain  eini»loyed  in  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  their  doiiies.  produces,  from  tin*  manner  in 
which  it  conveys  light  into  the  int<Tior  hills,  a  truly 
magical  effect.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Moorish 
style  does  not  present  that  aspect  of  clearness  and  gran¬ 
deur  which  is  so  app.ir.mt  in  the  Egyptian,  tlie  Greek, 
ami  the  Homan  monumental  remains  .Summarily,  the 
A.  order  of  archi'oi-ture,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  constnictlon.  and  also  at  the  point  of  sight 
of  the  general  system  of  decoration,  has  obtained 
its  salient  features  from  the  architectural  systems  of 
other  nations,  and  more  especially  from  the  Byzantine. 
Its  only,  and  grand  characteristics  are,  the  method  by 


Fig.  ati8.— ARABiAX  archwat,  in  tarr.koona  (Spain), 
which  the  Arabs  IiavecomhinGd  other  styles,  the  vari¬ 
ety  exhibitcil  in  the  different  parts  cif  their  cimstnic- 
lioiis,  and  the  rxtraonlinary  harmony  which,  in  spite 
of  all,  is  manifest  in  their  architectural  concejitions. 
Tho  more  distinctive  points  connected  with  the  A.  sys¬ 


tem  are,  briefly,  as  follows.  Their  columns  arc  remark¬ 
able  for  extraordinary  lightness  and  variety  of  form, 
are  hy  mi  me  iiis  deficient  in  beauty,  and  generally  suii- 
Jioft  low  arc. ides.  The  shafts  are  short  ami  slemler, 
either  ]dain  or  ornamented  i\ith  lim-al  car\ ing,  soim*- 
tinii'S  grooved  perpendicularly,  stunetimes  spirally.  Tim 
cajdtal.s  are  either  imitations  of  tlie  Greek  orders,  or 
fi»rmeil  of  clustered  foliagi*  covered  with  a  plain  abacus, 
.^ucli  Was  the  fondness  of  the  .\r,d)iaiiH  for  colninnar 
ornamentation,  that  in  ail  their  mostjnes  and  palatial 
re.-ideiices  they  introdiieed  an  intimti?  c<»ncourse  of 
them,  di.vposeil  in  clusters  or  rows.  The  arches  employed 
Were  of  three  kinds:  the  cn-si-ent,  the  tircul.ir,  and  the 
pointed.  Tim  crescent  (or  horsc*-sho«*  ar<*h)  i.s  tho  »un- 
bol  ot  the  Mohamiiieilan  lupgira,  as  the  cims.s  is  that  of 
the  Chri.stian  ermitixion.  It  was  hy  them  called  tlm 
sacred  arch,  ami  is  invariably  f  mml  in  tlie  doorwaysaml 
domes  of  their  mosipies.  The  round  arch  tliey  borrowed 
from  tlie  Homans.  Tho  pointed  arch  is  believed  to  have 
been  of  thi'ir  own  invention,  suggested  by  sonic  of  the 
forms  of  Oriental  lattice-work.  Another  favorite  style 
of  ornament  was  the  imrii’uto  nrrangeinent  of  compart¬ 
ments  or  jiaiieN.  in  whicli  they  excelled.  This  style  wa*' 
atterward  iniitatial  in  tho  iiioibTii  groining  of  Gothic 
roofs  and  ceilings.  The  open  fretwork  so  common  to 
A.  arcliitc-ctnre  isdeciiledly  «lerivi‘<l  from  Perv^ia.  Corbels 
and  inacliieolate.l  parajiets  of  ca.*'tles,were  also  adoptions 
of  tll^  A.  Si-hool.  Besides  the  before-mentioned  exam¬ 
ples  of  A.  structures,  some  of  the  finest  are  to  be  found 
in  Hindostan,  as  tho  inosijnes  of  Benares  ami  Bucknow, 
the  mausoh'um  and  palace  of  tho  sultan  Aklrar  at  Agra. 
{Pig.  f)6. )  and  of  Shah  Jelmn,  known  as  the  Taj-Mahal 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  at  Delhi.  See  pp.  743,1215, 1291. 

.Ira^biaii  Cvulf.  See  IUi>  Sev. 

Ara'binii  Eiitertaiiiiinenf or  ^^Tfie 

Tiiousanii  and  One  Nights,"  a  ci-lebratcd  collection  of 
Grieiital  tales,  which  have,  sima^  their  introiluction  to 
tho  civiliz'-ff  world,  become  the  didight  of  all  who  peruse 
them.  This  collection,  wliich  had  long  been  famous 
throughout  tho  East,  wa.s  brought  to  the  notice  ot  Kuro- 
jieaiis  by  the  translation  of  Antoine  Gallaml,  a  great 
French  orientalist,  in  17b4.  It  speedily  became  trans¬ 
lated  into  thootli--r  principal  European  languages,  fixed 
p<>])ular  admiration,  and  to  this  day  retains  its  place  in 
popular  literature.  'Iho  scheme  of  its  conception  is  so 
well  known  that  it  would  he  iieedlt*ss  here  to  relate  it. 
These  tales,  tliongli  fabulous  in  substance,  possess  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  tlio  characteristic  imagery  and 
poetical  versatility  of  the  Oriental.s.  Numerous  imita¬ 
tions  have  at  times  appeared,  wliich  hut  teehly  compare 
with  the  original:  perhajis  the  best  of  inoilern  para¬ 
phrases  is  that  of  Gehleiisehliigcr’s  Aladdin,  which  is 
founded  on  one  of  the  well-known  tales  of  the  original 
fterie?8.  Tho  best  <*ditioii  of  this  work  which  has  yet  aje 
pi'ared  in  the  Unit<-d  States  is  the  one  eilited  hy  Bane, 
tho  English  orientalist,  and  published  at  New  York,  in 
2  voB.,  18  .6. 

ArH'blnaiM,  or  Ar'abH*  —  I.  Ilislorg  Tho  A.  are  a 
pi-'»ple  ot  the  Caiieasiaii  race,  who,  by  Oriental  tradition, 
are  sai*l  to  tledm-e  th'-ir  origin  from  Joktan,  5th  in  de¬ 
scent  from  8hem:  and  also,  from  Adrian,  in  a  direct  line 
from  his  jirug  -iiitor  Ishiiiael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  The 
liosterity  of  the  former  are  ileemed  pure,  oi‘  genuine  A . ; 
those  of  the  bitter,  natnra!i/A*<lorudoj)ted  A.,  from  their 
having  settled  in  .\raliia  many  centuries  after  the  advent 
of  the  Juktanides.  'I'iio  A.  eveiitmilly  became  an  homo¬ 
geneous  people,  and  e.'<tal>lished  governments  in  Arabia. 
Chahhea,  ami  Syria;  hut  witliont  attaining  decid(*<i 
power  and  pro-eminen<-e  until  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  whi‘n  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  the  great  apos¬ 
tle  ami  foiind<*r  of  Islamism,  consolidated  tlie  A.  into 
one  great  nation.  Tho  A.,  within  a  century  later, carried 
tiu*ir  prowess  in  arni'*,  and  spirit  of  religions  enthusiasm, 
from  the  Indies  to  the  Atlantic,  tonch'sl  the  African 
deserts,  penetrated  Si>ain  and  Simthern  France,  uh^orhed 
Asia  Minor  and  the  countrit'S  about  the  Caspian  sea. 
conquered  India,  Bersia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  ami  finally 
established  the  great  caliphate  of  the  >Io8lems  at  Ba- 
niascus.  From  a,  d.  661  to  750,  the  ommiades  dynasty 
ruleil  there  as  caliphs,  iiiitll  tin*  rival  power  of  tlie  Ale 
hiussiiles  overcame  them,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  the 
S'-at  of  who.se  ealiphate  was  transferred  to  Cnfa,  and 
ultimately  to  Bagdad.  The  latter  city  continue<i  to  he 
tliecapit.il  of  the  .Moslem  empire,  and  the  nietnqiolis  of 
the  E.ist,  until  the  13t!i  century.  'I'lie  power  of  the 
caliphate  then  sensibly  ileclined,  owing  to  the  foundation 
of  other  and  indepi-ndent  Ihrom-s  in  Egypt  and  WeshTii 
Africa,  and  that  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  in  Spain. 
(‘Stahlished  by  the  last  descendant  of  tho  Ommiades. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Turks  conqiienai  and  abolished  tlie  Ea.stern  l  aliphate, 
\\  hich  from  that  period  merged  into  the  great  Gtioinan 
empire.  —  See  Bediui.vs,  Karmathes,  and  Wahabees. 

IB  Lnuguagf..  See  ARABIC. 

111.  Literature.  Bong  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  A.  excelled  in  lettiTs,  though  of  its  dawn,  and  first 
f^iltivation,  hut  little  is  known.  It  luw  been  stated  that 
tho  Book  of  Job,  a  ]>oem  in  ibself,  is  of  Araluan  origin  : 
he  tliis,  liowever,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  ui  t  of 
poetry  had  highly  adviimu'd  among  the  A.  long  before 
the  Ciiristiaii  era.  The  golden  age  of  A.  literature  com¬ 
menced  with  Mohammed,  whose  writings  on  religious 
faith  ami  morality,  kni*wn  as  the  A'oro//,  became  atter- 
wanls  considered  as  the  sacred  hook  of  the  A.  race. 
Successive  ages  extended  and  eneouragiul  the  t.iste  of 
thi.s  people  for  literature  and  science,  and  this  spirit  «»f 
intelligence  was  fostereil  hy  the  munificent  jiatroiiage  it 
received  from  the  Abhassides  caliphs  (a. D.  760i,  more 
jiarticularly  so  by  the  great  iiKUiarclis  Al-Maiisur,  lla- 
roun-al-Haschi<l,  who  caused  the  works  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  writers  to  be  translated  into  the  Arabic; 


and  A^'^B'tm^m,  who  snrpassH  lii>  predecessors,  invited 
h*arn<-d  men  Ironi  all  cmiiilries  lo  Lis  capiiaU  i>tal^* 
lUheil  acadeiuies  at  Bagdad,  Bassoiu,  and  Bokhara,  and 
large  Iiluaries  at  Alexandria.  Bagdad,  and  Cairo,  .'the 
caliph  Motasseui  (a.  D.  S41 )  iiistitiitetl  a  literary  rivaliy 
between  his  dyiuisiy  at  Ba^ilad,  and  that  «>f  the  t.hiinu- 
lules  in  8pain.  M  bat  Bagdad  was  to  Asia,  such  wa.*i  I'or- 
dova  to  Eurnpe;  wli<-re.  iliiring  tlie  lUth  eenliiry,  tlie  A, 
Were  tlie  chief  pillars  of  literature.  '1  hey  excelled  in 
geogr.iphy,  history,  pliilosophy.  medicine,  \ihysics.  nml 
matlieiiiatics.  The  pbiU^iophy  of  th<*  A  was  of  Greek 
origin,  partaking  of  thcsch»>ol  of  Aristotle.  In  poi-tiy, 
exo'ptiug  the  ilriniatic,  tliey  left  no  style  Tinachieved; 
tlii’y  inveiitetl  the  ballad,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  they  exercis<*<l  a  iM>werful  eflisA  on  the  poelry  of 
the  «irly  civilization  of  that  ejMich.  The  romantic  ad- 
vi'utnresof  chivalry,  the  niytliical  lore  of  Fai.M'ie-laml, 
norcery.  and  magic,  all  this,  and  more,  passeil  troin  tho 
A.  into  the  jioetry  of  Western  Eiirojs.*,  imparting  to  the 
latter  mucli  of  the  imaginative  spirit  and  refinenient  of 
character  it  ha.s  since  developed. — 8ee  Ani.au,  and  Aka- 
Bi\N  Nights'  E-NTERrAixMENT.-. 

Arii'biHii  Soj*,  a  large  expaitse  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
extending  from  the  iietiinsnla  ot  llimlostaii  on  the  E.,  to 
Anbiaoii  the  W.,  a  distance  probably  of  l,aOU  m. 

Ar'tiUic,  n.  The  language  t>f  tlie  Arabs,  or  i»eopIe  of 
Arabia.  This  tongno  belongs  to  the  si>-calleil  NioaiVic 
t/tu/ecA?,  among  which  it  is  dUtinguUhed  for  iisanthpiity, 
ricliucss,  and  softness.  Tlie  A.  language  now  form.'^  two 
dialects,  theaiirtent  avUltralr  A.  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
A.  vulgar,  of  which  latter  the  purest  Is  spoken  in 
Yemen.  The  A.sjioken  at  the  jiresent  day  is  said  to 
ditVeras  much  from  that  ot  the  Koran,  as  the  Italian 
from  the  Batin :  hut  the  well  educated  Arabs,  like  tlie 
Itwned  of  the  Turkish  empire,  still  employ  it  in  corre¬ 
spondence  and  literary  composition.  The  nuniLer  umi 
variety  of  its  gramnialical  forms  is  great,  but  its  strong 
gutturals  and  dee])  inlomition  render  it  ha^^h  to  the 
ears  t>f  northern  people.  In  harmony  and  energy,  the  A . 
is  said  to  excel;  and  its  riclincss  in  resjioct  ot  words 
surpasses  all  other  languagi'S.  The  Arabs,  indeeil,  rep¬ 
resent  it  as  so  ciqjioii.H,  that  no  uninspired  man  can  hu- 
cinne  a  perfect  master  of  it ;  ns,  loi'  in.^^ullce,  they  allege* 
that  it  has  l.OOU  terms  to  expre.ss  aword,  500  lor  /om, 
and  200  J<»r  serpnit.  As  the  laiiginige  of  Mohamineil, 
tho  A.  has  been  diffused  over  a  greater  portion  of  the 
earth  than  any  other.  It  is  stuilicd,  and  understood, 
even  if  not  spoken,  from  tlie  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  banks  of  the  Gauges:  and  from  (he'rartar  steppe.s  to 
the  countries  on  the  Niger.  In  the  8nmla,  Molueca,  and 
Bhilippiiie  isles.it  is  generally  siiokeii.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  also,  and  the  wliole  of  .^icily.  it 
once  pi  e\ ailed ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
a.s  Madagascar,  it  is  still  spttkeii.  This  vast  extension 
may  he  one  cause  of  its  copiousness,  as  it  duul>tless  is 
the  chief  one  of  it.s  diversity  of  dialects  ami  prununciu- 
tion.  The  language  oftuie  province  is  almost  iinintclli- 
gihle  to  the  inliahitanls  of  another.  The  dialect  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Yemen,  owing  to  their  little  intercourse 
with  strangers,  btxir.-  tlie  strongest  n  semblance  t(»  the 
language  ot  the  Koran.  The  Isiiiaelitic  tonus  of  the  A. 
jirevail  in  the  N.  ot  Arabia,  the  lliinyaritie  in  the  S.,  and 
tho  Kuraitic  in  Mecca  and  the  adjacent  country.  '1  lie 
Mioin  of  the  Arabs  in  tlie  N.W  .  part  of  Africa  is  the  most 
corrupt  of  any,  excepting  that  of  Malta.  We  jm-ssckh 
valuable  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  A  by  Eipen, 
Michuelis,  Kiclnirdson.  Jaliii,  Ho-seiimuller,  Be  8acy, 
Tychseii.  Ewald,  Koorda,  Meninski,  and  Freytag.  The 
modern,  or  vulgar,  A.  has  been  investigated  by  8avary, 
Kichhorn,  Burckliardt,  ainl  others;  ami  of  the  Algerine 
A.  several  vocabularies  and  grammars  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Baris. 

Arabsrir',  or  Araboiieer,  a  town  of  Armenia  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  bet  ween  Egin  and  Keban-.Ma<h‘n.  —  Manuf.oi 
cotton  goods.  Distant  from  the  Euphrates  about  20  rii.; 
from  Aleppo.  270  in.  Pitp.  20,000. 

AriEb-lIlH  f^ar«  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia, 
38  m.  N.W.of  Moghi.  Near  ilare  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city. 

Arab'Ical.  a.  Arabian:  Arabic. 

Ar»b'ic*ully.  adv.  In  the  Arabian  manner. 

Arabi<*  Fij;uros.  i^ee  Numer.xls. 

Arnbic*  Caiiin.  I8ee  Gum-arabic. 

Arab'ic*ui«  Kiiiiis.  8ee  Hkd  Sea. 

.Ira'biiUe,  «.  pi.  {Bat.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  Brassi^ 
cavree. 

Ar'ubillO,  w.  {Cltem.)  That  portion  of  gum-arabic  sol¬ 
uble  in  cold  water.  It  is C(dorle-s,  tasteless,  and  without 
smell  :  between  2.vg°aiid  30-° softens,  and  may  be  ilrawn 
into  threads :  becomes  acid  in  a  moist  atmosphere:  in- 
Bolnhle  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  flakes:  converted  i'.v  boiling  with  suliihurlc 
aci<l  into  sugar,  hnt  does  not  ferment.  It  consists  of 
C  4211,  II  6*43,  tt  5B46.  This  solution  is  kimwn  hy  tho 
name  of  mm  ilage.  and  is  employed  in  ])hannaey  to 
make  (-(High  mixtures;  and  in  calico  printing, to  thicken 
colors  and  mordants.  F-rm.  (-’ujllut hi- 

Ar'abi«,  n.  (/P4.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  tribe  Ar«5o/(r. — Duo. 
8»epals  eriH-t ;  petals  ungniculate,  entire;  silique  linear, 
compH'ssed:  valves  l-veined  in  the  niid'lle;  seeds  in  a 
single  row  in  each  cell.  FIs.  white. — '1  he  fickle  Pod,  A. 
i'anadenaia,  found  on  rocky  liills  in  the  W.  States,  is  a 
plant  remarkable  for  its  long,  drooping  pods,  w’hich  re- 
semhle  a  curved  sword-bhule ;  stem  2-Ji  ft.  high,  slender, 
round,  smooth  ;  small  white  flowers  in  June. 

Ar'jtl^iM,  a  river  of  S.  Asia.  8ee  Poorilly. 

Ar'abiNiil,  An  idiom  or  phrase  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage. 

Ar'ubiMt,  n.  One  versed  in  Arabian  literature. 

^4i*a.biM^t>iii*  a  division  of  the  Ottoman  enqdre  in  Asia, 
forming  a  vilayet  orgoveninieiit;  consisting  of  the  prov- 
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Incofi  or  sanf^JaH  of  IlaiOh.  nnd  Souristan,  in 

Syria,  and  tliu  Hejaz  aiul  Yfnu‘ii  in  Araliia. 

i'*  Land  of  t)ie  AraliH/’)  A  vast  extent  of 
level  country  of  Persia,  in  llu*  jnov.  of  KhCizistiin,  corn- 
prisin;;  the  di»tritts  of  llawi\Ht,  Shusliter,  and  Dizfni. 

a.  [Kr.;  Lat.  arable i'vi>iu  ani;  Or.aroo^tv 
plough.]  Applii'd  to  land  lit  lor  ploughing,  or  tillage. 

Ara'bo.  8  e  Kvah. 

Ar'alM>;r?  in  Araluju  See  Kabooii. 

Arabo-Todesco.  [li.v<raho,andGr.  7W«co.]  (.4rc/n) 

A  style  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Araldanor  l<»\v  Grecian 
with  German-Gothic.  It  is  a  term  used  chiefly  hy  the 
Italians.  An  example  of  this  style  mav  ho  shown  in 
the  RaptUtery  of  Pii»a  (Ahp.  ItiQ;,  erected  by  Liuli  Salvi 


Fig.  169. —  BAPTISTERY  OF  PISA,  (1-^^  Cititurg.) 


in  n.V2.  It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  an  arcade  of  the 
2d  order,  com posod  of  columns  wiili  Corinthian  capitals 
and  plain  ronml  arches.  Betw«M*n  each  arch  rises  a 
Gothic  pinnacle,  above  wliii  h  it  i.s  finisheilby  sharp  pedi¬ 
ments  enricli<*d  with  fiiliage,  terminating  in  a  trefoil. 

Ar'aby,  n.  Same  jus  Anihia;  used  chiefly  in  a  poetical 
sense. 

Ar  'acan,  or  Arrvcan.  formerly  an  independent  king-l 
<lom  of  Kurtln-r  Imlia.  hut  imw  u  IJrili.sh  province  in  the 
presi<lcncy  of  Bengal.  It  i.s  situ  ite  on  the  S.  K.  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  is  hoiirnl***!  on  the  K.  by  Burmah,  and 
on  the  N.  l>y  Chittagong  in  Briti>h  India.  Lat.  between 
16®  and  'SJP  N.:  Li»n.  ladween  92®  and  04®  E. ;  area. 
in,50;>  sq.  m. —  P'sc.  On  its  E.  hordiT  is  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  with  hut  few  passes.  On  the  cimst  are  in- 
numcrahle  islands.  Tin*  interior  is  <‘hii*fly  covered  witli 
fore-Sts,  jungles,  lak  ‘S,  and  rivers;  the  principal  of  which 
latter  an*  tlie  Ararat  an«l  .yfat/oo.  both  navigahle.  — fbm. 
A  coasiderablf  trade  is  cairied  on  with  Bengal  and  Eu¬ 
rope. —  Kice,  cotton,  indigo,  buffilo-hides  and 

horns,  ivory,  tohicco,  silk,  fruits,  and  gold  Jiml  precious 
stones.  Iron  and  coal  are  f*mnd.— CVo;/'  T>um^.  .Aracan 
and  Akyab. — />)/».  26.3,670. — In  1821,  this  country  was 
Conquered  from  the  BuriiK^se  by  the  British. 

Aracas.-k  city  and  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Kuladyne  river ;  Lat.  2(i°  85' N.,  Lou.  9^1®  lo' E.  It 
is  fortified,  and  possesses  pagodas.  Fop.  9,(HK). 

Aracan,  or  Kulai'Yxk.  a  river  of  the  sil*ore  pmv.,  rises  in 
Burmah,  and  after  a  8.  course  of  about  2o0  m.  througli 
Aracan.  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels 

Aracn'ri,  n.  {ZoiJL)  A  gen.  of  birds  of  the  fimi.  Toucan. 
q.  V. 

Ara'eoa*,  Arabs,  n.  pi.  (Bnt.)  An  ord.  of  plants  of  the 
alliance  Aralr.^. — Diag.  .Ar.tl  endog«*ti8,  with  numerous 
naked  flowors  on  a  solitary  spadix  covere<l  by  a  simple 
hot'decl  sp.itha,  sessi  ft  anthers,  l(K*ae  seeds,  and  a  slit 
axile  einliryo.  They  are  herlmceoiis  plant.<,  or  shrubs, 
often  with  a  fle>h.vcorm:  steniless,  or  Jirboresc^nt,  or 
climbing  by  means  of  aerial  mots.  Leaves  sheathing  at 
the  ba.*<e,  convolute  in  the  bud.  usually  with  Ijnim  liing 
veins  Spatlix  generally  inclosecl  in  a  sp  ithe:  flowers 
mostly  monoecious  and  acblamydtHJiis.  arranged  upon  a 
naked  Kpjidix:  stanvus  definite  or  ind«-flnite.  bypog- 
ynous,  very  sliort:  aiitliers  ovate,  extrorse;  ovary  free. 
l-8everab<  elled ;  stigma  sessile;  fruit  suc<  ulent:  seeds 
pulpy.  Natives  of  all  tropical  countries :  rarely  of  tem¬ 
perate  climat'  S.  An  acrid  principle  pervades  this  onier, 
and  exists  in  so  bigli  a  ilegree  in  some  of  them  as  to 
remler  them  dangerous  poisons.  (See  I)i  ffkxrachi.a.) 
Genera  26;  species  170.  The  Gen. --Irwai  is  the  type  of 
the  order. 

Ar  aohis,  71  (B  -t.)  A  gen.  of  plants.ord.  Fobare.r.  The 
groun<i-nnt,  or  undergnmnd  kidni*y  bean,  A.  hypogoia, 
is  an  annmil  plant,  native  of  tnq>ical  America;  leaves 
hairy  pinnate,  with  four  leaflets;  flowers  yellow,  the 


standard  veined  with  red  After  flowering,  the  flower- 
stalk  elongates  and  bends  toward  tlie  earth,  into  which 
the  pods  penetrate,  ripening  underground.  The  pods 
liave  a  lining  of  a  sort  of  netw'ork,  containing  2  to  4 
seeds,  which  are  about  tlie  size  of  a  liazel-imt,  of  a  sweet 
fiiste.  This  plant  succeeds  in  temperate  countries  W'heii 
s<)\vn  after  all  danger  (»f  frost  is  over.  The  seeds,  boiled 
or  roju^ted.  form  an  jirlicle  of  ibod  in  some  pjirts  of  Africa. 
They  contain  an  oil  which  is  4juite  equal  to  olive-oil, 
either  for  lamps  or  for  the  table.  This  plant  ileligbts 
in  a  light  and  sandy,  but  at  the  same  time  tertile  :>oil. 
The  seeds  arc  dug  up  as  riKits  or  tubers  u>ualiy  are. 

Arnc'li'iiida,  n.  [Lau  from  Gr.  uracbne,  a  spider.] 
{Zobi.)  A  class  of  articulated  aniiuals,  including  the 
AraneidiC  or  true  spblers,  the  Acurida'  or  imtes.  too  iV- 
pipaliior  scorpions,  the  J\<eud‘>-scorpiifn>\  and  the  F..a- 
langita  or  long-legs,  all  ranked  hy  Linnams  under  in¬ 
sects,  but,  though  having  a  grcjit  analogy  With  them, 
and  being  equally  filteii  to  live  in  the  air.  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  them  by  their  number  of  limbs,  their  In¬ 
ternal  structure,  and  habits.  All  tbe^t.  are  destitute 
ofantennye,  and  have  thobead  united  with  tlie  thorax; 
they  have  gener.illy  eight  legs;  they  have  no  wings; 
and*  in  most  of  them  there  is  a  complete  circulating 
system.  Most  of  the -4.  are  carnivorous,  but  in  general 
they  Confine  themselves  to  sucking  the  juices  of  insects- 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  capture  and  subdue 
.animals  otherwise  capable  of  effectual  resistance;  nature 
has  furnished  them  with  a  jjoisonous  appanitu.s. 

ArAoli'iiathiii,  n.  (Z^hJL)  One  of  the  Arachnidse. 

Arach'iioitI,  a.  [Gr.  arachne^  a  cobweb,  and  eidns. 
form.)  (.dnu/.)  A  tldii  momhraiieof  the  bruin,  without 
vessels  and  nerves,  resembling  a  spider  .s  web,  situated 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  burrounding  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 
spinalis.  Sometimes  applied  also  to  the  tunic  of  the  crys- 
billine  lens  ami  vitreous  hunior  of  tlie  eye. 

(BU.)  Re-senihling  cobweb  in  appearance;  seeming 
to  be  covered  with  cobweb,  in  consequence  of  the  en¬ 
tanglement  of  long  white  hairs. 

Araco'liia.  in  IT.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Logan  cf>. 

A'racl.  an  islsind  in  the  Per.-^ian  gulf,  near  tliat  of  Bahrein. 

A'ra<l«  Olu  and  New,  tw«)  cities  in  the  kiiigilom  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  separated  by  tlie  Danube.  The  former  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  place,  the  seat  of  a  Idshop  ami  academies  of  learn¬ 
ing.  It  holds  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  kingdom.  — 
New  a.  it  principally  known  as  being  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class  in  the  Austrian  emjare,  and  a  prison  lor  polit¬ 
ical  offemlers.  J*(/p.  of  both  towns  81,S7x. 

Arad'eo*  a  town  of  8.  Italy  in  the  province  of  Naples. 
18  m,  N.W.  of  Galliindl. 

Ara?'ostyle,  ti.  [Gr.  nraioy,  wide,  and  column.] 

{Arc/i.)  One  of  the  five  proportions  used  hy  the  ancients 
for  regulating  the  intercolamtiialiims  or  intervals  be 
tween  the  columns  in  porticos  and  colonnades.  As 
A'jtruvius  tloes  not  determine  precisely  its  measure  in 
terms  of  the  ilisuiieter  of  the  column.  I'errauU  proposes 
that  the  interval  be  made  eipiul  to  lour  diameters,  w  liicli 
is  the  interval  now  usually  assigned  to  it.  It  is  only 
used  with  the  Tuscan  order. 

Arsieosys'tylo,  71.  [Gr.  aram.<,  wide;  fj/t?.  with ; 
acoluinn.j  A  term  use<l  by  the  French  arehitects  to  de¬ 
note  the  metlaxl  of  proportioning  the  intervals  between 
c«)lunins  coupled  or  ranged  in  pairs.  a.s  introduced  by 
Perraiilt  in  the  principal  ta^-ade  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
and  hy  Sir  Ciiristopher  Wren  in  the  \V.  front  oi  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Londtui. 

Arufat'«  or  .TebeIi-el-Orfat.  a  granitic  hill  in 

Arabia,  15  m.  8.E.  of  M<  cca.  It  is  about  2U0  ft.  high, 
ami  is  one  of  the  lioly  places  of  pilgrimage  witli  th 
Mohammedans.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque  where  Mohamim'd  was  wiuit  to  pray.  It  is  an 
nually  visittnl  hy  tlie  jiilgrims  from  .MeecJi,  ami  tlie  .Mo- 
haniiiiedaiis  say  that  at  this  place  Adam  met  Eve  after 
tlieir  expulsion  from  Pamdise,  and  consequent  separa¬ 
tion  for  IJO  years. 

Arafu'ras.  or  Alpc'rvs,  a  savage  race  of  people  —  the 
A  foers  and  Alforeatc  of  tin*  early  navigators  —  inlmbiting 
tlie  interior  of  New  Guinea,  and  tlie  i'apuan  group  ol 
Islands  in  the  8.  Pjwific  ocean.  They  seem  to  re.si-mhle 
the  natives  of  Australia  in  physical  cliaracter  and  aji- 
pearance.  Their  color  is  a  deep  dirty  brown,  or  black 
Leyden,  in  lii.s  .4.m/f7C  says  they  are  “iinli- 

genous  in  almost  all  the  Eastern  isles,  ami  are  sometime- 
found  on  the  same  island  with  the  Papuans,  or  Oriental 
Negroes.” 

Ara  ffO,  Fuanqois  Jean  Dominiquf..  a  celebrated  French 
Astronomer  and  perpetual  s»*ci'etary  of  ihc  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  B.  in  1786,  at  Estagel  in  the  8.  of 
France.  lie  was  educated  at  Touhuise,  and  thmee  re 
moved  to  the  Polyteclinic  si  liool  of  Paris.  He  entered, 
in  18o4,  upon  scientific  stmly.  and  roserapiilly  to  distinc¬ 
tion.  Joining  the  staff  of  the  French  Observatory,  he 
proceeded  to  8paiii  with  M.  Biot,  to  take  tlie  measure¬ 
ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  elected  at  tlie  age  of  ‘2li.  a  member  of  tbe  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  replacing  the  great  Labtmle:  and  jHso 
apjKiinted  pi-ofes.sor  of  the  tcole  Polyteebnique.  From 
this  time,  he  commenced  upon  a  scientific  career  ot 
the  most  brilliant  character,  susbiined  until  his  death. 
AVithoiit  enumerating  all  his  great  iliscoveries,  mention 
must  be  ma<ie  of  liis  iletermination  <if  the  diameters  of 
the  planets,  afterward  followed  up  hy  Laplace;  the  dis 
covery  of  jiolarization  hy  colons;  and  that  of  rotatory 
magnetism,  lie  was  also  tlie  inventor  of  tlie  Polariscope. 
In  1880,  he  was  nominated  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
and  of  the  Bureau  des  Li<ngitwief:.  The  Annuairt  des 
longituiks  he  also  directed;  and  founded,  conjointly 
with  Gay-Lus.sac.  the  '‘'^Receml  des  Annulet  de  Physique 
et  de  as  a  politician,  was  earnest,  moclerate, 

and  consistent.  Early  imbued  with  republican  princi¬ 


ples,  he  refused  adhesion  to  the  constitution  of  the  First 
Empire.  After  1880,  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  Cbani- 
her  ol  Deputies;  and  in  lS4s.  on  tbe  downfall  of  the 
Oi  leans  dynasty,  was  ajqMiinted  by  tlie  repiiblican  gov¬ 
ernment  minister  of  war  and  marine.  In  June  of  that 
year,  during  the  temporary  dictHtor>bip  of  Cavaigmic, 
111*  closed  bis  political  career.  To  his  credit  it  must  be 
stsiled  that  lie  was  pre;  ured  to  snrreiider  his  public  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  French  observatory  rather  than  take  the 
oath  to  Louis  Napoleon,  alter  the  conji  d’etat  in  1851, 
and,  equally  to  ihe  creilit  of  the  latter,  lie  consented  to 
forego  the  demand.  .1.  w-;ui  a  meiuoer  of  nearly  all  the 
h-ariied  societies  of  Kiirojie,  and,  as  an  a.stronomer,  luis 
achieved  a  world-wide  reimtalioii.  D.  1858. 

A.,  Eiiknne,  brother  of  theaboM*,  B.  1803,  well  known  as  a 
popular  writer  in  light  literature,  lie  took  an  eminent 
jiart  in  the  revolution  of  1818;  and  also  in  Ihe  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  June,  which  resulted  in  his  being  sentenceil  to 
exile  for  life.  Ho  settled  in  Turin,  where  he  has  siuco 
resumed  liLs  literary  1 1 burs. 

A.,  Jacques  F2tie.nn£  Vicr  u,  another  brother  of  the  astron¬ 
omer,  B.  1790,  Wits  vc*ry  distinguislied  as  a  writer  of 
romances  and  vaudevilles,  but  fs  principjilly  known  for 
Ills  two  interesting  booksof  travel ;  Fsomenade  axitour 
da  Monde”  and  ''‘!SiiUveuir.<i  d^uu  Aveufje,  Voyage  autour 
dll  Monde,"  pleasant  reconls  of  ii  voyage  round  the 
world,  ac^coniplisbed  in  1817.  Altboug'b  afllieted  with 
blindness  since  1887.  he  dejiarted  for  California  in  1849, 
as  leader  of  a  company  of  speculators  to  search  for  gold 
on  a  large  seal  *,  but  was  deserted  by  his  companions  in 
Valpaniiso.  He  lias  published  his  misiidventures  under 
the  title  "Voyage  d' un  Avmgle  tn  Cult/i  rnie  et  dans  Its 
Regions  Aur.fk'C,<,"  I’uris,  ls51.  D.  1865. 

A.,  Je\n,  brother  of  tlie  three  preceding,  b  17J^9,  was  gen¬ 
eral  of  tlie  republican  army  in  Mexico.  He  has  wntleu, 
in  8pani.sh,  a  good  history  of  Mexico.  D.  1836. 

Ara^o«  in  a  cape  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  about 

36  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Cape  Blanco. 

Ara'yo,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  and  towusliip  of 
Richardson  co. ;  pop.  of  township  1,245,  of  village  864. 

A  r'atfoii,  commonly  called  the  kingdom  orA.,Hformer 
province  of  8})ain,  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Pyrenees; 
K  hy  Catalonia;  S.E.  and  S  by  Valencia;  8.W.  by 
New  Ciistile;  and  on  ihe  W.  by  Old  Castileand  Navarre. 
It  lies  belw'eeii  40®}ind  48®  N.  Its  greate.*^!  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  2UU  Ill. ;  and  its  average  breailtli  about  130. 
Area,  about  15.400  sq.  m. —  />«'€  This  country  is  gen¬ 
erally  mountainous,  skirted  by  the  loftiest  range  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  by  the  grejit  8iei  rasof  Moncsiyo,  Moi  ella, 
Ternel,  Ae.  In  the  centre  is  the  basin  id  the  Ebro,  wbkh 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  rivers.  The  higher 
elevations  are  cold  and  sterile,  and  the  valleys  wurm 
and  fertile.  The  \V.  wind,  called  by  the  natives  the 
fagueno,  is  ncconqiaiiied  by  abnndaiit  sliowei-s.  and  is 
very  fjivorable  to  vegelaliuii. — Pi»>d.  The  pi  ita  ipal  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  A.  are  wheat,  barb  y,  oat».  rye, 
maize,  fljix.  hemp,  and  fruits,  inclusive  of  grapes  and 
olives  of  the  finest  qinility:  barilhi,  madder,  and 
sjiffron.  Excellent  timber  is  plentiful,  and  the  richest 
pastures  feeil  quantities  of  cattle.  Among  its  minerals, 
cojiper,  lead,  and  i;on  are  found  in  abundance.  Cobalt, 
quicksilver,  marble,  and  copperas  are  also  plenty  Its 
ancient  gold  and  silver  mines  attracted  tbe  Romans. 
Animals.  Wild  ones. as  the  bear,  wt.lf,  and  lynx,  iiiliabit 
the  gorges  of  tlie  Pyrenees.  8heepof  tlie  imVino  species 
are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  their  wool  constitutes 
the  main  wealth  ot  the  ]trov.  —  Manf.  uniinportaiit. 
This  province  is  now  divided  into  the  3  provs.  of  Teruel, 
Iluesca,  and  Saragossa.  Vap.  Saragossa.  —  Hid.  A.  orig¬ 
inally  was  tlie  territory  of  the  ancient  Celtiberes.  In 
470,  it  pas>edfrom  tlie  Romans  to  the  Goths.  In  714,  it 
w'as  conquered  hy  the  Mrors.  ar-'*s?.b8equently  governed 
by  its  own  sovereigns  until  its  fusion  with  the  kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
l6al>ella  in  1474.  891,057. 

Ar'a^Oii,  a  river  of  Spain.  riMiig  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
joining  the  Ebro  after  a  course  of  80  m  8.W. 

.ira^o'na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Girgenti.  The  mud  volcano  of  Maccaluba  is  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  Pop.  abt.  6.6  0. 

.4r'ag'Onito,  n.  {MinA  An  ortliorhombic  mineral; 
lustre  vitreous;  color  wliite,  sometimes  gray,  yellow, 
green,  or  violet;  streak  uncoloivti;  trai>sparent ;  tmns- 
liicent;  biittle. — Onup.  Carbonic  acid  44,  lime  66=100. 
Was  discovered  in  Aragon,  in  six  sided  prisms,  with 
gypsum,  imbiHldisl  in  a  ferruginous  clay. 

Ara'g'uay.  or  Ar-aouaya,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  which 
rises  in  aliuul  19®  8.  lat  .  near  the  Parana,  to  about  6®  8. 
lat.,  where  it  joins  tlie  Tocantins.  The  united  stream, 
after  a  coui>e  ol  1,000  miles,  lalls  into  the  delta  of  tbe 
Amazon  in  8.  lat.  1®  40'.  Many  tribes  of  warlike  Indians 
dwell  on  its  banks. 

Arai$rneo.  n.  [Fr.,  a  spider  ]  {Fort.)  A  branch,  return, 
or  gallery  of  a  mine. —  Hailey. 

.4rak' Mountains,  the  \V.  division  o^a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  w  hich  runs  from  Tai  tary,  K  and  N.E.,  tbnmgli 
tlie  N.  provinces  of  Cbiiia,  until  it  meets  the  8amen 
im'untains  separating  China  from  Asiatic  Russia.  Lat. 
42®  N.;  Lon.  72®  E. 

Araktio'va.  in  Greece,  a  village  of  tbe  Morea.  in  .Ar¬ 
cadia.  Mount  Parnassus  towersivbove  tbe  vineyards  of 
A.,  ami  the  Curyciaii  Cave  may  be  best  visited  from  this 
spot. 

A'ral  (Sea  or  Lake  of),  next  to  tbe  Caspian  sea,  tbe 
largest  inland  body  of  water  in  Asia,  measuring  290  m. 
in  its  greatest  length,  and  from  100  to  250  ni.  in  breadth. 
Area.  It  contains  a  total  superficies  of  about  28,300  sq. 
m.  It  is  situateil  in  the  plains  of  the  Turcoman  and 
Kirghiz  countries,  near  tha  ^  '''.  extremity  of  Indejien- 
dent  Tartury.  Lat.  betwve!i  -t^^®  jind  47®  N. ;  Lon.  bet. 
58®  and  61®  30'  E.  The  prliitipal  rivers  embouchiug 
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ftito  this  8ca  ar©  the  Sihoun  (the  ancient /rtraWM\  anil 
lh«  Jihoun  (Oxtis).  A.  is  studded  with  ishinds^  whence 
its  Tartar  name  Aral  din^uissy  i.c.  “Scaol  isles.”  Its 
waters  are  salLand  ure  sotuetimes  fin>*en  in  winter;  the 
fish  it  contains  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Caspian. 
Aral'  nsi^,  n.pL{ZooL)  The  Macaws,  a  genus  of  birds, 

fain.  PiiUa- 
cidety  or 
parrot  tribe. 
These  niag- 
n  i  f  i  c  o  II  t 
birds  ure 
d  i  stinguLsl 
ed  by  hav¬ 
ing  their 
cheeks  des 
t  i  t  u  t  e  of 
featiicrs 
and  tlicir 
tail-feathers 
long.  They 
are  all  natives  of  S.  America,  and 
abound  in  swampy  grounds  which 
are  covered  with  palm-trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  they  are  particular¬ 
ly  fond  of.  They  generally  appear 
in  pairs,  and  are  always  ob.'^erved  t<i 
perch  on  the  summits  of  trees.  They 
build  their  nests  in  the  Jodlows  of  de¬ 
cayed  trees;  and  lay  twice  a  year, 
generally  two  eggs  at  a  time.  When 
young  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
80<m  grow  familiar  witli  persons  they 
are  accustomed  to  see;  but,  like  all 
the  parmt  tribe,  they  show  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  .stramrers.  In  a  domesticatiHl 
state  they  will  feed  on  almost  every 
article,  more  e.«pccially  »^ugar,  brea«l, 
and  fruits.  Like  other  parrots,  they 
nse  tbi*ir  claws  witli  great  dexterity, 
though  in  climbing  they  always  be^in 
by  taking  hold  with  their  bill,  Ur'ing 
their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of 
their  motion.  Tliey  may  be  taught  to 
speak,  but  their  articulation  is  hoarse 
and  MiipleaMant.  Their  general  voice 
is  a  loud  and  piercing  scream.  The 
scarlet  Ara,  or  Maerttc^rus  macao,  is 
the  most  splendid  with  regard  to 
color,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  rsillacidre. 
From  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  taihsome 
of  them  measure  36  inches.  We  have  illustrated  the  A. 
canga^  a  lovely  Brazilian  species. 

Arajes«  n.  (Bot )  An  alliance  of  plants  in  which  are 
found  the  lowest  structure  known  among  flowering 
pPiiiti). — Diao.  Unisexual  petaloid  or  naked  flowered 
emUigens,  witli  a  single  naked  spadix,  and  an  embryo  in 
the  axis  of  mealy  or  fleshy  albumen.  The  Aral  alliance 
is  divide<l  into  the  orders  J*iUuurcey  I't/phaceor,  AracecPy 
and  Pendanaerxr. 

Ara'les,  or  Araluns,  a  nation  of  Independent  Tnrtary, 
inhabiting  the  8.  shores  of  Lake  Aral.  They  number 
aUiiit  100,000,  speak  the  Turkish  language,  and  profess 
Lslamisin.  In  summer,  they  live  in  tents;  in  winter,  in 
immense  camps;  and  subsist  by  rearing  vast  herds  of 

Arn  lia*  n.  (BoL)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
AraLiacttty  q.  T. 

Aralia'ceiP,  Araliads.  Tvt-worts,  an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  UtnhtllaUs.—Di^Q.  A  3-  or  more-celled  fruit 


Fig.  170. 
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1 .  fTcrtera  Helix  ;  2.  Flower  of  I)imorphaiita*  edulin  ;  8.  Perpen¬ 
dicular  section  of  the  ovary  i  ♦  Undivided  ovary  ;  5.  Ripe  fruit. 
6.  Cross  section  of  it:  7.  Section  of  seed  of  H.  Helix, 
without  a  double  rpigynous  disc,  pentamerous  flowers, 
a  valvate  corolla,  aitermite  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
anthers  turned  inward,  o]>ening  lengthwise.  They  are 
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trees,  shnihs,  or  herbaceou.s  plants,  which  are  ir  many 
re^|»ccU  much  as  imibetliferK,  irum  w  hich  they  are  dis- 
tingui.Niied  by  their  ovary  having  more  cells  than  2,  and 
by  their  greater  tendency  to  hum  a  Woody  ^tem.  The 
ord.  is  divided  into  21  genera  and  tOO  species;  natives  of 
northern  temperate  climes  of  both  hemispheres.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  well  know  n  in  medicine,  Ac.,  us  Sarsapu- 
rilbi,  spikenard  (gen.  Aralia)y  (jiuseug  (gen.  i'anan), 
and  Ivy  (gen.  Iltdr.ra), 

AramtP'a*  (From  Heb.  arawi,  the  higliland.]  (.4nc. 
Gi'og.)  This  name  Wiia  given  to  the  whole  of  tiie  country 
situated  to  the  N.K.of  Balestiue,  including  the  countries 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Syria,  Babylonia, 
and  .Mesopotamia. — See  Aramaic. 

Arainag:li^aiiohf  a  fortified  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Azerbijan 

Araiiia'kutaii*  one  of  the  Kurile  group  of  islands  in 
the  N.  Pacific,  in  N.  Lat.  49®  oo', 

Arania'ic,  a  language  brandling  from  the  Semitic,  and 
ju'obably  the  root  of  the  whole  hunily  t»f  Semitic  tongues, 
wa.s  8])oken  in  all  the  countries  liumed  Aram^a.  It  wjis 
divided  into  two  principal  ilialects,  tlie  Western  Aramaic 
or  Syriac,  and  the  Kastorn  Aramaic  or  Chaldee.  After 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  pure  Hebrew  had  grad¬ 
ually  given  place  to  the  Aramaic,  w  hich  was  generally 
sp<»ken  in  Palestine  in  tlte  time  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
barnhest  of  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and  lias  now 
almost  entirely  dieil  out,  giving  place  to  the  Arabic,  and 
Persian,  or  Persic. 

Aruniay'ona,  a  valley  of  Spain  in  the  prov,  of  .\lava, 
famous  lor  its  iron-works. 

Araiiiin'^o^  in  Pennsglt'ania^  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Plnladelphia  8ituat«‘d  about  4)^  m.  N.  by  E.  of  the  city 
hall.  It  w'as  formerly  a  district  of  Philadelidiia  co. 
Ara^ino,  a  tow  a  of  Chili,  30  m.  S.  of  La  Concepcion. 
A'rail,  a  valley  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Lorida,  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  French  dep.  of  Ilautc- 
Garonne  and  ArriOge,  on  tlie  S.1V.  by  Aragon,  and  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  Catalonia.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
wood  and  pastures,  with  but  little  arable  land.  Inliab- 
ited  principally  by  herdsmen,  woodcutters,  and  contra- 
bandistos  or  smugglers. 

Aran'cay,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Truxillo,  in 
S.  Lat.  9®  20'. 

Aran'cta  de  Due'ro,  a  town  and  partidos  (district) 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Burgos,  9U  m.  from  Madrid ;  pop. 
4,623. 

Arane'idtP,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Spidei-s,  a  family  of  an- 
riulose  animals,  ord.  Aracunidee. — See  Spiders. 
Arane'iforili,  a.  Formed  or  shaped  as  a  spider. 
Ara'nooilM,  a.  Itesembling  a  spider’s  web,  or  cobweb. 
Araii'lia.  two  towns  in  Portugal,  one  in  Estremadiira. 
12  in.  N.K.  of  Leiria ;  the  other  in  the  prov.  of  Alentejo, 
10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Porto  Alegre. 

Araiijuox',  a  tow  n  of  ^pain,  in  tlie  prov.  of  New  Castile, 
28  m.  S  S.E.  of  Madrid.  This  place  is  principally  re¬ 
markable  as  containing  a  royal  palace  aixl  fine  gardens, 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  J*op.  11,602. 

Araii'Mns,  in  small  river  in  Bexar  co.,  wliich, 

rising  on  its  S.E.  border,  runs  &.E.  until  its  entry  into 
the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

— A  village  of  Refugio  co. 

Aransas  Ray,  Aransaso  or  Aransazua,  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Texas,  N.  of  Ctirpua  Christi  bay. 

Aran'tac,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Areqnipa, 
in  S.  Lat.  10®  63'.  The  harbor  is  deep,  but  the  narrow’ 
entrance  prevents  many  vessels  fn  m  frequenting  it. 
Ara'ny,  Janos,  a  distinguished  Hungarian  poet,  b.  at 
Nagy-Szalonta,  1819.  His  principal  poems  are :  At  fives- 
tell  alkiitindng  (The  lost  Constitution  of  the  Past);  Tt.hii, 
a  Trilogy;  Idurdny  Ostroma  (Conquest  of  Mur&ny); 
and  Katalin  (Catherine). 

Arap'alloe,  in  Coloradoyhn  £.  county;  C.  Denver;  pop. 
6,829. 

Arap'ahoeti,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  prin¬ 
cipally  met  w  ith  in  the  country  K.  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  noted  for  their  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
and  number  about  5,0i  0  warriors. 

Arapai'iiin..  n.  (^o67,)  A  genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Clupcidsey  or  Herring  family, 
and  remarkable  for  the  mosaic  work  of  strong,  bony, 
compound  scales  with  which  the  body  is  covered.  The 
A.  is  the  largest  know’n  fresh-wnter  fi^h  in  the  world, 
being  sometimes  taken  18  ft.  in  length,  in  the  Rio  Negro, 
Stmth  America. 

Arnpa'res,  a  mountain-chain  in  Brazil,  in  which  the 
rivers  Jurneao,  Arinos,  Paraguay,  and  Cuyaba  take  their 
ri^c. 

Araparip'ncu,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Maraiion,  170  m.  W.S.W.  of  Para. 

Arapi'Jo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  ParA,  18  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Gurupa. 

Arap'ileM,  in  Spain.  See  Salamanca. 

Ar'aqui,  a  ri  ver  of  Asia,  in  Georgia,  which,  rising  in  the 
Caucasus,  joins  the  Kur,  25  m.  above  Tiflis. 
Araran'^iia,  a  river  of  Brazil,  falling  into  the  sea 
about  50  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  San  Anf(*nio  d©  Laguna,  after 
a  course  of  about  00  m.,  15  of  which  are  navigable  from 
its  month. 

Ar  arat,  Sierra  d',  a  range  of  mountains  in  Brazil, 
forming  part  of  the  boiindaiy  between  the  prov.  of 
Minas-Geraes  and  Goyaz. 

Ar'arat)  a  district  of  Australia,  in  the  British  colony 
of  Victoria.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  gold-mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  about  62,000. 

Ar'arat,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina^  emptying  into  the 
Yadkin. 

Ar'arat.  in  Pennsylvanioy  a  tow'nship  of  Susquehanna 
co.,  pop  Til. 

Ar'arat,  iu  rir^inia,  a  post-office  of  Patrick  co* 
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Ar'arat  (!Motiiit\  a  famous  mountain  of  Asia,  In 
Armenia,  on  tlie  confines  of  the  RuseiHii,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  empires;  Lat.  39®  42' N.;  Lon.  44®  35' E.  Its 
biise  is  wiisiied  by  the  Araxes,  from  whose  low  plain  it 
rises  to  an  immense  height,  teriiiinating  in  two  conical 
peaks,  one  lunch  higher  ilian  the  other.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  reach  its  principal  summit,  or  Great 
Ararat,  this  arduous  task  was  ot'coniplisheil  in  1830, 
by  Professor  Parrot,  who  deterinine<l  its  altitude  to  b© 
17,230  it.  above  sea-level.  The  whole  of  the  upper  region 
of  the  mountain,  from  the  height  <)f  12,760  ft.,  is  covered 
W'ith  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  and  is  frequently  the  scene 
of  tremendous  avalanches.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin-  A.  is  said  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  on 
whose  summit  the  ark  rented.  (Gen.  viii.  4.) 


Fig.  172. —  MOUNT  ar.arat. 


Ar'arat  Mfountaiu,  N.  Carolina.  See  Pilot  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Ar'  as  (the  anc.  Araxes),  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  flowing  past  Mount  Ararat  to  the  Kur,  which 
it  enters  after  a  course  of  about  420  m. 

Ara'tion.  n.  [Lat.  aru^iV*.]  Ploughing;  tillage. 

Ara'Ior,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pettis  co 

Ara'tlis.  a  Greek  poet  and  astronomer,  B.  in  Cilicia; 
flourished  about  300  B.  C. 

Ara'tus  of  Sicyon,  b.  273  b.  c..  delivered  his  native  city 
from  the  tyrant  Nicoeb'S.  and,  with  the  help  of  Ptolemn’us 
Philadelphus.  restored  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  1).  216  B  c.,  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip,  king  of 
Mac«-don. 

Araiica'nia^  a  large  territory  of  S.  America,  compris¬ 
ing  all  the  country  lying  betw<*en  37®  and  39®  60'  S  lait., 
and  7n®  and  76®  20'  \V.  Lon.  On  the  N  it  is  bounded  hy 
the  river  Bi(d>io;  S.  by  the  Valdivia;  E  by  the  Andes; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  country  is 
divided  into  4  totrarchies,  each  governed  by  a  tofjvi  or 
totrarch.  and  subdivided  into  9  allaregues  oi  provinces, 
each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  an  uj>o-%thni‘n.  The 
form  of  government  is  an  intermixed  deiiiocracy  and 
ari>torracy.  The  natives  proper  of  A.  belong  to  the 
Moluches  race  of  Indians,  and  derived  their  name  of 
Arancanians  ar  Aucas  ivaxi\  the  Spaniards.  A  partial 
agricultural  industry  prevails,  but  hoises,  cattle,  gun- 
nacos,  and  vicunas  fonn  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  have  a  sort  of  criininnl  code, 
and  a  religion  w hich  admits  the  imn>(»rtality  of  tlie  soul. 
They  are  a  warlike  people.  None  of  the  aborigines  of 
S.  America  have  resisted  with  such  ol'stinate  bravery 
the  attemptsof  Europeans  to  reduce  tliem  to  subjection, 
and,  until  recently,  they  retained  Ibeir  independence. 
They  learned  from  the  SpaiiianU  the  use  of  cavalry  tac¬ 
tics  in  warfare,  and  are  now  in  this  respect  almost  unri¬ 
valled.  The  gov.  of  A.  was  republican  until  1859,  in 
which  year  a  Frencbman.  named  M.  de Tonneins,  who 
had  travelled  through  the  country,  formed  a  party  of 
adherents,  and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign,  under  the 
title  of  King  Aurelius  Antonins  I.  To  get  rid  of  him, 
the  <)]iposite  party  called  lor  the  aid  of  Chili,  whose 
troops  defeated  and  made  him  jirisoner  in  R62.  He 
eventually  was  liherated,  and  retired  to  France.  After 
having  his  regal  title  formally  recognized  in  the  course 
of  a  lawsuit,  he  returned  to  Araucania,  was  again  at  war 
with  Chili  in  1869-’70;  but  in  1871,  owing  to  absolute 
want  of  supplies,  he  had  to  sail  once  more  for 
France. 

Araiii*ii'ria.  ti.  [From  Amneonia  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees,  order  ISnacete.  The  Chili  pine,  A.  imbriciU>i,  is  a 
very  remarkable  evergreen  tree,  found  iu  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  of  Chili ;  height  60  to  100  ft.,  rarely  150  ft.  The 
trunk  is  quit©  straight,  and  without  knobs,  w  ith  a  strong 
arrow-like  lending  shoot,  pushing  upward.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  d<»ubl«  bark,  the  inner  part  of  which,  in  old 
trees,  is  from  5  to  6  im  hes  thick,  fungous,  tenacious, 
porous,  and  light;  and  from  it,  ns  from  aliiM'st  every 
other  part  of  the  tree,  resin  flows  in  great  abiindanc©. 
The  branches  are  horizontal,  Inflexed  ami  ascending  at 
the  extremities.  The  leaves  ar©  sessile,  ovat(*-lanceohite, 
stiff,  straight,  verticilate,  imbricate,  ami  closely  encir¬ 
cling  t he  bnmehes  ;  concave,  rigid,  glahrous,  shining,  and 
remaining  attachiMl  to  the  tree  for  several  years.  The 
male  and  female  catkins  are  on  separate  trees.  The 
cones,  when  ripe,  are  globular,  from  3  to  4  in.  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  w<K>d  is  white,  and 
toward  the  centre  of  the  stem  bright  yellow.  It  is 
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hard,  and  might  prove  valuable  for  many  uses  if  the 
places  of  growth  of  the  tree  w'ere  less  inaccessible.  The 
A.  imOricala  has  been  introduced  into  Europe. 
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Aran'eo,  a  bay,  pmv.  and  town,  all  of  the  sjinie  name, 
in  Chili,  230  m.  S.S.W.  of  Valparaiso;  pop.  of  prov. 
44,5J8. 

a  town  of  Vencznehi,  S.  America,  00  m.  K.X.E. 
of  Truxillo  ;  Lat.  9^  17'  N.,  Ix>n.  6.^®  28'  W.  /bp.  10,000. 

Ar'ba,  a  small  island  of  Etinipe,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
separated  from  Croatia  by  a  narrow  channel.  Cap.  of 
the  same  name.  J*op.  abt.  4,04.>0. 

Ar'ba,  In  Jn^iiana,  a  post-office  of  Randolph  co. 

Arb  acoo'cliee,  in  Alabamaj  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  CO. 

Ar'balest,  Arcu'bvlist,  Ar'bm.et,  .Vr'baust,  n.  [Lat. 
arcubalista;  h'r.  nrbal  iU.]  (Mil.)  A  cros.s-bow.  This 
weapon  is  supposed  to  have  been  intnidiiced  into  Euro¬ 
pean  armies  by  the  cni.s:iders.  although  us*‘d  tong  before 
in  the  chase.  The  arrows  used  with  the  cross-bow  were 
short  an<l  thick  (rpiarrels,  bolts).  Tlie  weapon  wjis  used 
in  the  English  armies  after  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  but 
the  Italians,  and  especially  the  Genoese,  were  most  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  it  at  one  time.  So  deadly  a  weapon 


was  it  at  one  time  considered,  that  papal  bulls  were 
issued  in  the  twelfth  century  condemtiiugand  forbidding 
its  use  in  combats  between  Christians.  It  was  disused 
in  England,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Tin.  Cross-lK»ws  were  of  several  sizes .  the  large  or 
stirrup  cross-l)ow  was  bent  by  the  foot  — See  Archert. 

Arbnle!9ti'llti«  n.  {Mil.)  In  the  fortified  castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  small  window,  through  which  the  arbal- 
isters  slu>t  their  arrows. 

Ar'balister,  n.  \  cross-bow  man. 

Arbe'lft,  or  Erdil,  in  Turkey  in  .Vsia,  a  town  of  the 
pashalic  of  Bagd.id,  -P)  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Mt>sul.  Lat.  36® 
11'  N.,  Lon.  44®  K.  This  wiis  formerly  a  large  city,  and 
is  r€ni>wn*d  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great  victory 
(b.  c.  3,jl)  obtained  l»y  Alexander  the  (ireat  over  Parius. 
which  caused  the  complete  subversion  of  the  Persian 
empire.  P>p.  abt.  6,000. 

Arbe'la,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.  POp 
870. 

Arbo'ln,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Scotland  co. 

A r' biter,  n.[Fr.  arbiire.]  A  person  appointed  or  chosen 
by  parties  engaged  in  controversy,  to  examine  into  and 
decide  their  differences;  an  umpire;  an  arbitrator.  One 
who  rules  or  controls. 

— r.  a  To  judge;  to  arbitrate. 

Ar'bitrable,  a.  That  depends  upon  the  will. 

Ar'bitra^e,  n.  [Fr.J  Arbitration,  (r.) 

Ar'bltral,  Which  relates  to  arbitration. 

Arbit  rament,  n.  Determinatum;  decision;  will. 

(Lata.)  The  award  or  decision  of  arbitrators  upon  a 
matter  of  dispute  which  h:w  been  submitted  to  them. 

Ar'bitrarily,  adv.  By  will  only ;  despotically ;  abso¬ 
lutely. 

Ar  bitrarino#*,  n.  Quality  of  being  arbitrary. 

Ar  bitrary,  a.  (Fr.  arbitraire^  from  I^t.  ar6i7ruri«s.J 
Oependitig  on  will  or  discretion  It  is  U'ied  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  abuse  the  {M>sseH.<ion  of  power,  and  be  harsh 
and  unforbetiring.  Tyninnical;  despotic;  har^h;  dic¬ 
tatorial;  imperious:  selfish:  irresponsible. 

Ar'bitrate,  v.  a.  and  n.  [Fr.  arbitrer.^  To  act  as  an 
arbiter  or  arbitrator.  To  be  a  hearer,  beholder,  or  ob¬ 
server  of  Bouiething;  to  hear  and  decide;  to  decide  or 
determine. 


Arbitra'tion,  ti.  {Law.)  The  investigation  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  matter  or  matters  of  difference  between 
contending  parties,  by  one  or  more  unofficial  persons, 
chosen  by  the  said  parties,  and  called  arbitrators  or  re¬ 
ferees.  Any  iiiattci*  may  be  determined  l)y  A.  which 
the  parties  may  iulju.st  by  agreement,  or  w  iiich  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law.  Any  person  who  is  capable 
of  making  a  vuliii  and  binding  contract  with  regard  to 
the  sul-ject  may,  in  general,  be  a  party  to  a  rdereiice  or 
arbitration.  Every  one  is  so  far,  and  only  so  lUr,  bound 
by  the  award  as  he  would  be  by  an  agreement  of  the  s;»me 
kind  made  directly  by  him.  In  coniinon  law  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary,  and  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  waive  the  right  of  trial  in  lourt  by  a  jury. 
In  Pennsylvania,  ln*wever,  there  exists  compulsory  A. 
Either  party  in  a  civil  suit  or  action  may  enter  at  the 
pruthonotary's  office  a  rule  of  reference,  u  herein  he  sliall 
declare  his  determination  to  have  arbitrators  chosen  on 
a  certain  date,  to  be  mentioned  therein,  not  exceeding  30 
days,  for  the  trial  of  all  matters  of  variance  in  the  suit 
between  the  parties.  On  the  day  ai'pointed,  they  iin  et 
at  the  prothouo  ury's  office  and  endeuNor  to  agree  upon 
arbitrators.  If  they  cannot  so  agree,  the  prothonotary 
makes  out  a  list,  on  whicli  are  inscribed  tlie  names  of  a 
number  of  citizens,  and  the  panies  alternately  strike, 
each,  one  of  them  from  the  lUt,  until  oidy  the  number 
agreed  upon,  or  fixed  by  the  protliuuotary,  are  lelt,  who 
are  to  be  the  urLdtrators.  A  time  of  meeting  i.s  then 
fixed,  at  uhich  the  arbitrators,  having  been  sworn  or 
affirmed  juslly  and  cquituldy  to  try  all  niatlers  at  vari¬ 
ance  submitted  to  them,  i>r<.K;eed  to  hear  and  decide 
the  case.  Their  award  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  pro- 
thonotiiry,  and  has  the  ellecl  of  a  judgment,  subject, 
however,  to  appeal,  which  may  be  entered  at  any  lime 
within  20  days  from  tlie  filing  of  such  award. — iSonvitr. 

Ar'bitrutor,  n.  Au  umpire;  an  arbiter. —  A  ruler;  a 
governor. 

{Law.)  A  disinterested  person  to  whose  judgment  and 
decision  matters  in  dispute  are  referred.  An  A.  ought 
to  be  incorrupt  and  impartial.  Ills  powers  and  duties 
are  conferred  and  im]>osed  by  the  bubmission.  He  is 
bound  by  the  rule  ot  law,  and  cannot  award  anything 
cunir.iry  thereto.  His  authority  is  ut  au  end  as  soon 
as  the  award  is  made. 

Ar'bitratrix,  Ar'bitress,  n.  A  female  arbiter. 

Arbit'reiiieiit,  it.  Decision;  determiuatiou. 

(Law.)  The  award  of  the  arbitrators.  —  &eo  ARBlTR.i- 
MENT. 

Ar'bitry,  n.  [Lat.  arbtVriwwi.]  Free  will. 

Arboe',  a  luiribh  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  London¬ 
derry  and  Tyrone. 

Arbo'^a,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  navigable  river  VI- 
visCBU :  jfttp.  3,570. 

Arbo'^ai^tet^,  u  Gaul,  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Roman  einperoi's  \'aiciitiuian  and  Theodosius.  On  the 
death  of  the  former,  he  placed  upon  the  throne  the  rhe- 
toiician  Eugenius,  which  usurper  was  defeated  by  The¬ 
odosius.  A.  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  ut  lost  put  au 
end  to  his  life,  about  395. 

Arboi^*  {ar  hwuu)\)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Jura,  on 
the  C'uisanre.  It  is  well  built,  in  a  valley  eucircleil  by 
hills  and  vineyards,  which  produce  good  white  w'ines. 
Pichegru  w'o-s  born  here.  /bp.  7,126. 

Arboln-bre'n.  «.  (CVm.)  A  greenish-gray  resin,  from 
the  canurfam  album  of  Manilla 

Ar'bor,  n.  [Lc.t.,  a  frce.J  A  bower;  a  place  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  shelter  in  a  garden,  Ac.,  Ibriucd  of  trees  or 
shrubs. 

(Meek.)  The  principal  spindle  or  axis  which  commu¬ 
nicates  Diidiun  to  the  other  parts  of  a  machine. 

Ar'bor  l>iaii«P*  [Lat,  the  tree  of  Diana.  The  metal 
silver  was  called  Diana  by  the  old  ulchcnii»ts.]  (CAem.) 
Metallic  silver  deposited  by  the  influence  of  mercury  in 
the  form  of  a  tree.  The  expei  imeui  is  made  by  dr'<sulv- 
ing  15  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  half  a  wineglassful 
of  water,  adding  a  few  globules  oi  mercury,  aud  allow¬ 
ing  the  ghiss  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  hours. 

Ar'boroil,  a.  Furuisheil  with  au  arbor. 

Arbo'reous,  Ar'borous.  a.  [Lat.  arboreus,  from 
arW,  a  tree.J  Belonging  to  a  tree  or  trees;  —  woody, 
or  growing  in  wood. 

{JJtjf.)  Tree-like,  in  size  or  appearance. 

Arbores  COnco,n.  [I*at.  ur/x.rcscrnce,  from  arboresco, 
from  ar/)or,  a  tree.]  The  state  of  being  arborescent;  the 
resemblance  to  a  tree. 

Arbo  row 'contra.  Iiesemblinga  tree ;  becoming  woody. 

Ar'boret,  n.  \\t.  arboreto]  A  small  tree  or  shrub;  a 
place  planted  or  overgrown  Mith  trees. 

Arboro  tmii.  n.;  p/.  ARaoRE'rA.  [Lat.]  {Hurt.)  A 
plantation  of  trees  or  shrubs;  an  arburet. 

Ar'bor  Hill,  in  hava^  a  j>ost-office  of  Adair  co. 

Ar'bor  Hill,  in  Virginia^  a  post-office  of  Augusta 

CO. 

Arboricult'ural,  a.  Relating  to  arboriculture. 

Arboricult'uro,  n.  [Lat.  ar6or,  and  culiura^  from 
cnlf),  cnltuSy  to  cultivate.]  The  art  of  cultivating  trees 
and  shrubs.  —  See  Pl.antation. 

Arborieult'iirist,  n.  One  who  practises  arbori¬ 
culture. 

Arbor'iform,  a.  [Lat.  arbor,  tree,  and /orma,  form.] 
That  has  the  form  of  a  tree. 

Ar'boriHt,  n.  One  who  makes  trees  his  study. 

Arboriza  tion,  n.  Thu  appearanceor  figure  of  a  tree 
or  )»Iant  in  minerals  or  fossils. 

Ar'boroiiM,  a.  See  Arboreous. 

Arbor-Watur'ni,n.  [Lat., Saturn’s  tree  ](rA(»tn  )  A  sub¬ 
stance  formed  by  hanging  a  plate  of  zinc  in  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead. 

Ar'bor-vi'Isr,  n.  [Lat.,  the  tree  of  life.]  See 

Tbcj\. 

{Anal.)  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  so 


disposed  that  when  cut  transversely  it  appears  ramified 
like  a  tree,  whence  its  name. 

Arbor'vitte,  in  Alabama^  a  post-office  of  Bullock  co. 

Arbrositli'.  See  Aberurothwick. 

Ar'biickle,  in  IF.  Fa.,  a  Iwp.  of  Mason  co.,  pop.  1,301. 

Ar  bu»c*le,n.  [Lat.  ar6uxcii/a.J  A  little  tree  or  shruU 

Arbus'cular,  a.  Uesembling  a  shrub. 

Arbii!«'tive,a.  That  is  pbmted  witli  trees  orshnih.i.  fR.) 

ArbUH  turn,  n.  [Lat.j  Au  orchard,  hop-garden,  or 
vineyard. 

Arbiith'not,  John,  an  English  physician  and  poet,  b. 
1675.  lie  settled  in  London,  and  in  ITlKl  was  appointed 
physician  to  Queen  Anne,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  noted  wit,  and  the  rumpanion  and 
collaborator  of  Pope,  Sw’ift,  and  other  eminent  literati 
of  that  period;  n.  1735. 

Ar'butine,  n.  {Cbem.)  Colorless  bitter  needles,  soluble 
in  water;  re.u'tion  neutral;  obtained  from  the  leaver  of 
the  arctostsiphylos  nva  ursi.  F>rm.  Ca^lIjsOi^. 

Arbil'tns.  n.  {Bot.)  A  geii.  of  plants,  ord.  Ericaettt.  The 
A.  uneilo  bears  a  red  fruit  somewhat  like  a  strawberry, 
w’hencethe  )dant  has  been  familiarly  uam<*d  the  Straw¬ 
berry-tree;  its  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent.  It  is 
foimd  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  about  the  lakes  of  Kil- 
larney,  in  Ireland. 

Are,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lit.  arcu.«.  a  bow,  an  arch.  Etymol. 
uncertain.]  {(Jrom.)  A  portion  of  a  circle  or  other  curved 
line.  The  arc  of  u  circle  is  the  measure  of  the  angle 
formed  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  its  extremities 
to  the  Centre  of  the  circle.  The  straight  line  joining 
the  ends  o*'an  arc  is  its  cbffrd,  which  is  always  less  than 
tl)c  arc  itself.  In  Fig.Yl’i,  d  d  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  d  U  d. 

—  .4n  arch  ;  a  vault. 

Arc,  Joan  of.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Ar'cn,  n.  [Lat.]  {Antig.)  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustoim*d  to  place  their  money;  the  coffin  in 
which  j>erson8  were  buried,  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
corpse  was  placed  previously  to  burial. 

(Zttol.)  A  gen.  of  bivalve  shells,  distinguished  by  their 
gretit  number  of  teeth,  resembling  those  of  a  fine  saw. 

Ar'cncln,  or  Arcade,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Gratiot 
co. 

— A  township  of  Lapeer  co. 

Arcade',  «.  [Fr.  frt»ni  arcus^  a  bow.]  (Arch.)  A  series 
of  arches  of  any  form,  snpjairted  on  pillars,  either  en¬ 
closing  a  space  before  a  wall,  or  any  building  W’hich  is 
covereil  in  aixl  |uivch1;  or.w  hen  used  as  an  architectural 
feature  forornameiiting  Ihetowers  and  walls  of  churches 
entirely  clos<-d  up  with  masonry.  'Jhe  cloisters  of  the 
old  monabteries  and  religious  houses  were,  strictly 
speaking,  arcades.  The  term  is  alM>  applied  to  a  coveri*d 
passage  having  shops  on  either  side  of  it.  Two  A.  in- 
scribeil  in  a  greater  A.  five  called  geminttu$  A.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  Byzantine 
architecture,  became  common  in  the  Gothic  buildings. 
Often  in  tlie  latter  there  are  three  inscribed  A.,  aud 
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that  in  the  middle  fs  sometimes  greater  than  the  two 
others.  Fig.  175  represents  a  rarer  example  of  four 
art'ades  concentred  under  a  commou  arcade. 

Ar'cnde,  in  Xeiv  Tork,  a  township  and  village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co.,  about  35  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Ar'cade,  in  See  Arkdale. 

Arcnd'cd,  a.  Furnishe<l  with  an  arcade. 

Aroa'<lia,  the  classical  name  ot  Middle  Peloponnesus, 
now  forming  the  modern  province  of  Arladia,  in  the 
Morea,  Greece.  It  occupies  a  high  tablc^land  lying  be¬ 
tween  Lit.  37®  15'.  and  near  38®  N. ;  Lon.  21®  44'  to  22® 
35'  E.,  having  on  the  N.  Achnia,  E.  Argolis,  W.  Elis,  and 
on  the  S.  Laconia  and  Messenia.  Area.,  1,600  sq.  in.  It  is 
intersected  by  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  are  very 
lofty,  and  conhiins  jilains  of  some  extent.  Its  principal 
river  is  the  Ronfia  (Alpheus).  the  largest  in  the  Morea. 
I^ike  Stymphalus,  of  classic  mention,  is  found  here. 
From  its  elevation.  A.  is  much  colderand  more  rigorous 
than  the  rest  of  the  Morea.  The  inhabitants  still  retain 
their  primitive  mode  of  life  as  shepherds,  living  in  tents, 
and  pursuing  a  migratory  existence.  The  plane,  fir, 
ilex,  chestnut,  oak,  Ac.,  are  common,  and  deer  and  game 
plentiful.  Chief  towns.  Tripolitza,  Londari.  Karitena, 
Ac.  Many  interesting  ruiius  are  seen  here,  among  them 
the  remains  of  the  cities  of  Phigaleia,  Meg:ilopoli«,  and 
Pallautium.  i^.  113,719. 

(Hist.)  From  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Pelas^gi,  the  land 
derived  the  iiama  l\laxg\a.  In  later  times,  it  was  divided 
among  the  50  sons  of  Lycaon,  into  kingdoms,  and  rw 
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ceived  from  Areas  the  name  Arcadia^  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  sniatl  kitipioms  made*  thentsetvea  free,  and 
funned  a  confederacy.  The  principal  were  Mantinea, 
whore  RpatniiiondaH  uhtatned  a  victory, and  a  tuinlj  (now 
the  villajfe  of  Mniidi),  Tegea  (now  TripolitKa),  Orchome- 
nus,  I’heneus.  Psophis,  and  Megalopolis  Their  chief 
deity  was  Han;  their  chief  business,  brtMsling  of  cattle 
and  agriculture.  This  occasioned  the  iKistoml  poets  to 
select  Arcadia  for  the  theatre  of  their  tables.  Thus  it 
has  been  made  to  appear  us  a  parauiae,  although  it  Wiis 
far  from  deserving  this  character. 

Ai*CA'ftiA,  in  I  linoi^y  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  40  m. 
8.W.  of  Springfield. 

Arca'ctin,  in  Iwliina,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  31 
m.  N.  of  Indi  anapolis. 

ArcA'clia,  in  Kansa.^  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 

Arca'dla,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Bienville  par¬ 
ish,  abt,  60  m.  E.  of  Shrieveport. 

Arca'dia,  in  i/mo'/W,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iron  county,  4  miles  S.  of  Pilot  Knob ;  pop,  of  townshin. 
3,058. 

Arca'Ula,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  186  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

Arca'din«  in  JV.  r.,  a  P.  0.  of  Davidson  co. 

Arca^'dia^  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  N.E.  of  Findlay, 

Arca'dia,  in  UluxU  Island^  a  post-office  of  Washington 
county. 

Area'dia^  in  TVmiessac,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Aroa'dia.  in  Htsconsiu,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tremprleau  to.,  on  Trempeleau  river;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  1,6.M. 

Arca'dian,  and  Arca'dic«a.  Pertaining  to  Arcadia. 

Arca'^liiisi.  En)i>eror  of  the  East  in  dUb,  was  the  elder 
son  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Riifinus  (y.  r.,)  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  bis  order.  He  married  Eiidoxi)*,  known  to  j»o»- 
terity  as  the  persecutrix  of  Chrysostom.  B.  383;  D.  4u8. 

Ar'ca^ly,  It.  A  poetic  name  of  Arcadia. 

Arra'unm*  ^e  nexteolumn. 

Ai^cata^  in  OiitVornia,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Humboldt  co.,  at  the  bead  of  the  Bay  of  Humboldt ;  pop. 

Arc'-bontant,  n.  fFr.l  An  nrch-formed  buttress,  much 
employed  in  sacred  edifices  built  in  the  pointed  style, 
as  also  in  other  structures,  and  commonly  calle<l  ’.k  flying 
buUrexx,  whose  object  is  to  counteract  tlie  thrn.st  of  the 
main  vault  of  the  edifice.  It  is  al.so  calle<l  arched  hut- 
iritx  an<l  arched  ahnlment.  In  the  accompanying  figure, 
representing  the  design  of  a  church  in  the  pointed  style 
•f  the  12tb  century,  A  A  form  the  arc-boutunts. 


Fig.  176.  —  POINTED  STYLE,  {\'llh  century.) 


Arcesila'us,  a  Greek  philosopher,  B  316;  d.  2Hbc.— 
See  Ac.\Demics. 

Arcll,  n.  [Kr.  arc/«r:  I>at.  rtrrM/.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  A 
Ik>w;  any  place  covered  with  anarch;  a  vault;  the  vault 


of  the  hejivens. 

{Geom.)  A  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  or 
other  curve;  an  arc. 

{Arch.)  A  mechanical  arrangement  of  blocks  of  any 
har*!  material  disposed  i>i  the  line  of  some  curve,  aivl 
supporting  one  another  by  their  mutual  pressure.  The 
ends  of  an  arch 
{Fig.  177)  are  8ui>- 
ported  on  columns 
or  sides  of  m;i.son- 
ry,  called  abtU~ 
nunU  or  piers  {a 
a),  rising  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the 
ground;  the  arch 
is  said  to  spring 
from  its  piers,  and 
the  first  stones 
restingofi  the  piers 
on  either  side  (6 
i)  ar<?  8om«*tiine8 
called  the  spring- 
ing-.<tone,s.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  arch 
is  c.dled  the  crown 
(cc),  ami  the  stono 
in  the  centre  (H), 
often  ill  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  which 
locks  or  bind.s  the 
arch  together,  is 
termed  the  key¬ 
stone.  The  sides  of  the  arch  (dc,  cd)  between  its  crown 
and  piers,  are  called  its  haunches,  or  flanks.  The 


Fig.  177. 

I  ARCH  OP  NAVE  OF  A  NORMAN  CHURCH 
AT  UI.OUCE8TLR,  ENGLAND. 


stones  which  compose  the  arch,  all  wedge-shaped, 
smaller  at  the  umler  end  than  at  the  upper,  are  called 
voussotrsy  Irados.  or  solfit,  and  the  upper  ends  the  extra- 
dtt.s,  or  ha:)k.  The  line  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
'arch  '  D  l>)  is  called  its  span,  and  onedmw’ti  perpendicular 
to  the  span,  from  its  central  poilit  to  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  keystone  (o  h),  its  rise.  These  lines  are 
also  calb-d  the  chord  and  t'ersed  .sins  of  the  arch.  The 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  are  said  to  he  tlie  first  mitions 
wlio  used  the  arch  in  their  buddings;  archrs,  both  of 
stone  and  brick,  having  been  found  by  Belzotii,  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  bayard,  at  Thebes,  Gizdi.  Nimroiid,  ami  Khor- 
s;ibad.  The  form  of  the  A.  is  6UpiK).>>ed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks,  although  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  remains  of  their  temples  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
supposition.  The  Romans  were  fully  lictjuainted  with 
its  constructive  value,  and  were  probiibly  the  me^tns  of 
introducing  it  in  its  most  simple  and  primary  Ibrm — 
that  of  a  Semicircle  —  into  European  architecture.  The 
only  forms  used,  until  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch 
in  mediteval  architecture,  in  the  I'Jth  century,  were  the 
semicircle,  segment  of  a  circle,  and  ellipse.  The  hor«e- 
shoe  form.  pt*culiar  to  Arabian  architiH^ture,  was  proba¬ 
bly  derived  from  the  segment  of  a  circle  greater  than  a 
semicircle.  The  iM)inted  arcli  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  first  crusade, 
and  adopted  in  various  forms  as  a  prominent  feature  in 
Gothic  architecture.  The  mechanical  principles  of  the 
construction  of  arches  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of 
Bridge,  g.  v. 

Arca'ntim.  n.  [Lat.,  from  arc«o.  to  enclose  ]  That  which 
is  enclosed;  something  hidclen  ;  a  secret.  Generally  used 
in  the  plural,  arcana,  secret  things,  mysteries.  This 
term  is  of  fr<‘quent  appliciition  in  (he  writings  of  the 
alchemists  and  ancient  philosophical  writers,  and  gen¬ 
erally  U''eii  to  designate  any  substaoco  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  which  was  kept  secret.  Thus  the  old  chemical 
philosophers  calleil  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  which  was 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  arcanum  cornUa- 
num;  sulphate  of  potash  was  termed,  by  the  same  writ¬ 
ers,  arcanum  dipticatam.  kc. 

Arch«  V.  a.  To  cover  with  an  arch,  or  with  arches;  to 
form  with  a  curve. — To  bend  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

— V.  n.  To  buibl  arcb«*s. 

Arcli,  a.  [Frol)al)ly  from  Or.  arg,  crafty,  roguish,  and 
perhaps  allied  to  ro<7»A<.]  Cunning;  sly;  roguish;  knav¬ 
ish;  tnisebievous  ;  waggish;  mirthful;  —  as,  an  arch  lad 

Arcll.  [Or.  arcV»s,  t  hief;  archl,  beginning,  origin,  the 
first  place  or  power.]  Cliief;  of  the  first  class ;  princi¬ 
pal. —  A  prefix  n.setl  in  numerous  compound  words.  We 
omit  those  which  are  self-explaining. 

A  rcli  (Tri  iiinplial  )•  a  structure  raised  by  the  Romans 
to  c'elebrate  a  victory,  or  some  great  historical  event ;  or 
to  add  an  additional  lustre  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
military  exploits  of  a  victorious  general.  These  strin*- 
tures  originated  in  the  custom  of  adorning  with  the 
spoils  of  war  the  gate  by  which  a  successful  military 
leader  entered  Rome  on  his  return  from  battle.  After 
a  time  these  temporary  monunieuts  were  replaced  by 
others  of  the  more  endurable  natiiie  of  stone  and 
bn»nze.  The  arcus  triumphatis.  ixa  the  Romans  styled 
this  form  of  structure,  was  usually  erected  in  some  pule 
lic  thoroughfare.  In  design  they  were  commonly  either 
one  large  arch,  or  one  large  central  arch,  with  one  or 
two  smaller  ones  on  eiudi  side.  In  every  ciiso  the  fronts 
and  sides  of  the  erection  were  decorated  with  trophies, 
the  entablature  being  crowneii  with  some  piece  of  sculp¬ 
tural  allegory,  beneath  which  was  an  inscriotion  em¬ 
blazoning  the  deeds  of  the  hero  in  wdiose  honor  the  urch 
w;i8  erected.  The  most  remarkable  of  tlieso  edifices  still 
existing  are  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini;  that  of 
Trajan  at  Beneventum;  at  Rome,  those  of  Con.Ktantine. 
Severus,  Dru.sus.  Gailienus,  and  Titus.  The  oldest  and 
most  adinirahly  proporti<»ned.  how'ever,  U  that  of  Titus, 
whose  conquest  of  Judiea  it  was  huilt  to  celebrate. 
The  arch  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation  is  that  of 
Coustautiue.  (See  Fig.  178.)  Many  similar  muuumeuts 


Fig.  178,  —  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  OP  CONSTANTINE,  {Rome  ) 

of  departed  Roman  greatness  exist  in  France.  Egypt. 
Spain,  and  Greece.  France  possesses  of  modern  A.  the 
greatest  number.  Those  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  I'orte 
St.  -Martin,  erected  in  1673  and  1674  respectively,  record 
the  VM  tories  of  Louis  XI\'.  The  splendid  Arc  ilu  Car- 
rmscl,  forming  tlie  western  entmnee  of  the  Tuilerit*8, 
built  in  honor  of  the  French  armies,  was  commenci'd  in 
ls06,  ami  fin^^hBd  in  180J;  in  lieight  it  is  47  ft.,  in 
breadth  65.  Surmounting  it  isa  great  equestrian  group, 
composed  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  and  guided  by 
the  i-^Iegorical  figures  of  Peace  and  Victory.  But  the 
grandest  and  most  colossal  triumphal  A.  of  modern 
construction  is  that  stauding  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue 


des  Champs  Elys^es,  at  Paris.  It  was  erected  conv 
liiemorate  (he  victories  of  Napoleon  Land  his  armies, 
ami,  although  commenced  in  1806,  was  not  completed 
until  after  tlie  revolution  of  1830,  It  has  3  arches,  the 
central  one  being  95  ft.  high,  lii  (he  interior  ore  graven 
the  names  of  the  most  emiitent  of  tlie  french  generals, 
with  that  of  their  leader.  Loudon  iKiesesses  but  two 
fitructure.s  of  this  kind  —  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park,  sup¬ 
porting  the  equestria'ii  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  the  .Marble  Arch. 

Arcliseogr^rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  archaio.x,  ancient,  from 
ar-che,  a  beginning,  and  grapiio,  to  describe.]  A  treatise 
on  antiquity. 

Arctiteolo'^ian,  n.  Same  as  Arghjeologist. 

Arcliicolo^'ic,  Archa^oloi^^ical,  a.  Relating  to 
archapology. 

Arctisporog'lst,  n.  \Vt.  archcologiLe.]  One  versed  in 
arch«?«ib»gy.  or  in  antiquity,  or  ancient  learning  of  art. 

Areha?^©^^^,  (arA,--e-oZ'o-je,)  n.  [Vr.  arckioUtgie :  Gr. 
archaios,  ancient,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  science 
which  makes  us  acquainteii  with  the  antiquities  of 
nations  that  have  lived  and  died,  and  the  remains  of 
various  kinds  which  throw  a  light  upon  the  history  of 
those  HOW'  existing.  Almost  eveiy  country  now  boasts 
its  national  archecologii  tij  society.  The  term  is  callable 
of  a  very  widely  extemled  signification,  including  every¬ 
thing  tiiat  is  ciuiiuH'ted  with  the  rise  and  progress  of 
any  nation,  its  Idstory,  laws,  religious  oltservauces,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings,  manners  and  customs  of  all 
cbisscs  of  the  pi'ople,  the  arts  in  use  among  them,  and 
the  extent  of  their  acquirements  and  discoveries  in 
science.  The  Hrcha'oIogi^t  seeks  to  study  and  preserve 
any  iimteriats  which  tend  to  elucidate  the  objects  al¬ 
ready  mciitioued,  and  tbexe  materials  naturally  resolve 
themselves  into  three  great  divisions,  eueh  susceptible 
of  further  6ulldivi^ion.  The  Ist  class  may  be  considered 
to  eonsi.st  of  all  records,  written  or  printe<l,  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  oil!  chronicles,  diaries  of  a  public  in’  private  na¬ 
ture,  state  pai>ei8,  letters,  Ac.  The  2d  may  be  termed 
oral,  or  traditiimaf,  iu  contradUtinction  to  the  1st, 
which  may  be  broadly  called  wrdten  A.,  and  consists  of 
the  ballads,  legends,  and  Iblk-lore  of  a  people,  their 
Fjiorts,  superstitious,  and  the  rise  and  origin  of  local 
customs,  proverbs,  and  expressions.  The  od,  termed 
monumental  A.,  cousiots  of  works  of  art,  paintings, 
sculpture,  coins,  medals,  pottery,  gliiss,  wooden  and 
metal  utensils,  tools  of  all  <iescript  ions,  armor,  weuiions, 
carriages,  Ixiats,  roads,  canals,  walls,  encampments, 
burial-grounds,  earthen  mounds  for  purposes  of  defence 
or  sepulture,  and  even  human  and  aiiiiiiHl  remains. 
Every  country  owns,  in  u  greater  or  less  degree,  relics 
of  antiquity,  highly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist. 
From  the  sculptured  stones  and  oheli.sks  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  records  have  been  unravelled  by  Layard,  ILiw- 
linson,  nml  other  savans.  that  throw  great  light  on  the 
early  history  of  those  countries,  ami  ofiV-r  convincing 
testimony  of  the  indisputable  truth  of  Holy  Writ,  lii 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  evidences  have  been  traced 
of  the  existence  of  a  clever  and  ingenious  people  who 
ba<l  passed  from  theearih  before  the  discovery  of  the 
W'estern  heini.-phere  by  Columbus. 

Archa^ic,  Areha'ioal,  a.  [Gr.  archaikos,  ancient.] 
Ancient;  old;  obsolete. 

Arehaiorog:^,  n.  Same  as  archeology,  but  not  in 
common  use. 

Ar'diaisin,  n.  [Gr.  arc/iai.viao.^.  from  archaios.)  An 
antiquated  word,  expression,  or  plimse.  In  general,  the 
use  of  archaisms  is  objectionable,  but  in  certain  kinds 
of  writing,  and  particularly  in  poetry,  they  may  even 
he  an  ornameut,  as  they  are  often  peculiarly  forcible. 

Arohan'fi'el,  «•  (Or.  archt,  chief,  and  aggeJos,  an  angel.] 
A  chief  angel;  an  angel  of  the  highest  order.  In  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  term  is  only  applied  to  Michael,  and  is  now  here 
employed  in  the  plural. 

Arctiaii;;eK  [arnnin'juQ  a  govt,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
occupying  the  entire  country  from  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  £.  to  Finland  on  the  W.,  and  from  the 
Vologda  and  Olonetz  on  tlie  S.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Wliite  sea  on  the  N.  Nova  Zeinblu,  and  some  large 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  <ire  also  inchicied  within  it. 
Altogether  its  estimated  area  is  296,067  sq.  ni.  The 
largest  part  of  this  great  territory  is  bleak,  .>Hiidy.  and 
perpetually  sterile.  Immense  plains,  lakes, and  morasses, 
interspersed  with  occasional  picstiires,  form  the  features 
of  the  country.  The  principal  source  of  wealth  lies  in 
the  tbre>ts.  which  are  almost  inexhaustible.  Hunting 
and  fishing  are  the  principal  iKH  Upations  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  reindeer,  among  the  l.aip8  in  the  N.W.,  and 
the  Samoyeiles  in  the  N.E  ,  is  domesticated. — Froii.  Hay, 
hemp,  cordage,  mats,  tallow,  tar,  turpentine,  potash,  Ac. 
Tiie  natives,  though  of  Finnish  orig^tn,  have  now  become 
essentially  Russian.  The  Samoyedes,  who  are  in  the 
lowest  scale  of  civilization,  and  spread  over  a  vast  tract 
of  country,  do  not  exceed  in  number  7,000;  the  Laps, 
not  more  than  2,00n. — Chief  towns.  A.  the  cap., Onega, 
ami  Dwina.  yv»p.  *291,446. 

Aroli'»n;;'Ol^  or  St.  Michael,  cap.  «f  the  al>ove  gov., 
ami  the  principil  city  ami  seaport  of  N  Russia,  lies  on 
the  Dw  ina.  about  34  m.  from  its  fall  into  the  White  sea. 
Lat.  64°  32'  K"  N.;  liOii.  40°  33'  E.  It  is  almost  wholly 
built  of  wood,  and  has  been  Creijiiently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Its  commerce  lh  very  extensive.  The  hurl>or  is  situated  one 
mile  below  the  tuwii,  and  vessels  drawing  noro  than  14 
ft.  of  water  have  to  lighten  in  the  roads  before  crossing 
the  bar.  There  is  a  govt,  dock-yard,  and  numerous  private 
ship-building  concerns.  The  entrance  to  the  Dwina,  ou 
which  A.  was  subsequently  built,  was  discovered  by 
Richard  Chancelluur.  an  Englishman,  in  1664,  and  w:is 
for  a  long  time  the  only  port  in  the  empire  accesaible  ty 
foreigners.  20,178, 

Arcliaiisrd'i<^9  Belonging  to  archaugalg. 
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Arcbansrel'ica,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  tribe 

Angclicuice.  —  See  Angelica. 

Arcb'bald,  in  Pennsylvania^  post-rillRge  of  Luzerne 
county,  on  the  Lackawanna  river,  26  m.  N.K.  of  Wilkes* 
barre.  An  extensive  iron  trade  is  carried  on  here.  l\ip. 
*4671. 

Archbisli'opy  n.  [Or.  archi,  chief,  and  epukopoe, 
bishop.]  {Ec5.  ITist.)  The  title  given  to  a  bisliop  wlio, 
besides  exercising  episcopal  authority  in  his  own  diocese, 
has  an  admitteil  superiority  over  the  bishops  in  his 
province,  w'ho  are  Si>iiietiiue8  called  his  suffragans.  He 
is  also,  sometimes,  called  primate  or  metropolian.  The 
title  was  hrst  used  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  at  that 
time  consider(*d  as  equivalent  to  patriarch,  or  bishop  of 
an  imp’.Tial  diocese;  as  Romo,  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Cph<‘sus.  England  has  two  A.,  those  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  The  former  is  styled  Primate  of 
all  Englan  /,  and  Uikcs  pre\‘«lence  of  all  under  the  rank 
of  the  blood-royal.  The  election  of  an  A.  does  not  Oilfer 
from  that  of  a  bishop;  but  while  the  latter  is  only 
instalUd  in  his  olhce.  an  A.  is  enUinmed.  An  A.  is 
styled  “Grace.”  anil  “  M«)8t  Keverend  Father  in  God,” 
and  subscribes  himself  hy  Divine  Providence.”  Durin.- 
the  vac^iiicy  of  a  see,  the  A.  is  guardian  of  the  sidritu- 
alities.;  and  he  also  iioiniuatos  to  the  l>ciiefic<‘S  or  digni¬ 
ties  at  the  disposal  of  the  ht^hops  in  liis  province,  if  nut 
filled  up  within  six  montlis. 

ArelibisU'o]>ric«  yi.  The  jurisdiction,  place,  or  prov 
inceof  au  arcauishop. 

Arcb'bold,  in  Oao,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  41  m 
W.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Arcli-biit'tre$iA«  n.  An  nre-houtant. 
Arcii-ciiam'berlaia,  Areb-chan'oellor,  v. 

Tne  nam  -s  formerly  given,  the  first  iu  Germany,  and  the 
second  in  France,  to  a  great  ofiicer  of  the  court. 

Arcll<lea'ci>iu  n.  {Ecd.  II  st.)  Acliiefdetuim;  achnreh 
dignitary  next  in  rank  to  u  b.8h«»p.  This  oHicu  is  almost 
wholly  aboiishe  1  in  the  Cath  die  church.  The  Episcopal 
church  of  England  stdl  has  A.,  who  are  the  deputies  ol 
the  hislio[)3  to  Ruperiiiteiiil  the  clergy  of  each  diocese. 

Arc3lclea'ooatry«  u.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  res¬ 
idence  of  an  arciideacon. 

Arcliclea^Cons(bip«  n.  The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 

Archtli'oeesiOy  yu  The  diocese  of  an  archbisli'  p. 

Arclidiviiie%  n.  A  principal  theologian. 

Arc*hda'cal«  a.  Pertaining  toau  archduke. 

Arctiducb'ess,  n.  A  title  given  to  the  females  of  the 
House  of  Austriit.  and  to  the  wife  of  au  archduke. 

Arebdueb'y,  n.  The  territ4.>ry  of  au  archduke  or 
archduchess. 

Arclidiik.e\  n.  A  duke  whose  authority  and  power  is 
superior  to  that  of  other  dukes.  Iu  France,  iu  the  reign 
of  Dagohert  there  was  an  A.  of  Austr.isia;  and  at  a 
later  period,  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Lorraine 
were  termed  archduchies.  The  dukes  of  a  ustria  assumed 
the  title  of  A.  in  115  •;  but  the  diguity  w.is  not  con¬ 
firmed  till  1453.  In  the  present  day,  (his  title  is  not 
assumed  by  any  excepting  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
House  of  Austria. 

Archduke'dom,  n.  Same  as  Auchducmt. 

A  relied  (urc/d),  a.  M.ide  with  au  ivrch;  covered  with 
au  ar  h;  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Arche;;;o'4au'rus,  n.  [Gr.urc/4f^'>s,lea»ler,and.taMro.s\ 
lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  fo-sil  saurian  reptile, found  by  Goldfuss. 
iu  1847,  in  large  concretionary  modules  of  clay  ironstone, 
from  the  coal-field  of  Sivarbriick.  Four  species  have  been 
d  ‘Scribed.  Prof.  Owen  makes  it  a  remai  kaide  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  reptile  and  the  fish,  and  on  these 
grounds:  it  is  related  to  the  salamandroid*ganoid  fishes 
by  the  conformity  of  pattern  in  the  plates  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  cranial  skeleton,  au>l  by  the  pv'rsistencouf  the  chorda 
dttrsaliSy  as  in  tlie  sturgeon,  while  it  is  allied  to  the  rep¬ 
tiles  by  the  persistence  of  tlie  chorda  ditrsulis^  and  the 
bruiichial  arch‘S,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  occipital 
condyle,  or  coiniyles,  as  in  X^piditsiren.  and  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  labyrinthic  teeth,  ;is  in  L  tbyrinlhodon^  yihich. 
however,  also  ally  it  to  the  g:u)oid  Ltpidadnis. 

Arcb6lA'ti4«  a  king  of  .>Licedon.  natural  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Perdiccas  II.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  arts,  and  greatly  favored,  :imong  others, 
Euripides  and  Zeuxis.  D.  about  398  b.  c. 

Arcliela'UH*  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  disciple  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Ana.XiigoraS'  A.  is  .'<«iid  to  have  Inul  Socrates 
for  his  pupil  at  Athens.  Flourished  about  440  b.  c. 

Ai*cll6la'uH,  son  of  Herod  the  Gre^vt.  His  reign  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  most  tyniiHiical  and  bloody.  The  people  at 
length  aecii-ted  him  before  Augustus,  (Judea  being  then 
dependent  upon  dome.)  The  emperor,  after  hearing  his 
defence,  banished  him  to  Yienne,  in  Gaul.  To  avoid  the 
fury  of  this  mouster,  7  a.  b.,  Joseph  and  3iary  retired  to 
Nazareth. 

Archela'UH,  the  son  of  Apollonius,  a  sculptor.  He  vvas 
a  mvtive  of  Louiiv  and  is  thought  to  have  lived  under 
Claudius.  He  executed  in  marble  the  apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  was  tuund,  in  1568,  at  a  place  called  Pra- 
tncchia  belonging  to  the  house  of  Odoniia. 

Arcbel'o^y,  n.  [Gr.  arche^  a  principle,  and  logos^  a 
di.scourse.J  A  treatise  on  principles. 

Archein'ora,  n.  {Hot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 

The  wates  ilropwort,  or  cow-bane.  A.  rigidai  stem  2-4  ft. 
high;  leaves  pinnately  dlvidwl;  umbels  spreading, 
smooth;  petals  white;  is  found  in  swamps  from  Michi¬ 
gan  to  FloriJji.  Its  fru’t.  vvith  snbeqnal  greenish  ribs, 
and  large  purple  vitre  filling  the  intervals,  ripe  in 
September,  is  sivid  to  be  poisonous. 

Ar'cbenholx,  Johwn  Wilhelm  Von,  b.  1743,  n.  1812. 
He  was  a  German  historian  of  great  Industry  and  re- 
seiirch;  wrote  a  JPstorg  nf  th^  >>a>V  irar,  and 

also  a  voluminous  work  on  British  history,  in  20  vols. 

Arcli'er,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  are/«,  a  how.']  A  bowman; 
oue  who  shoots  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 


Arch'or,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Alachua  co, 

Arch  er^  in  Nehraaka,  a  village  of  liichardsou  co.,  about 
24  m.  S.  by  K.  of  Browuville. 

Arcli'er^  in  0/iio,  a  township  of  Harrison  county  ;  pop 
726. 

Arch'er,  in  Texas,  a  new  co. 

Areh^eress,  n  She  who  shoots  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Arcli'ery,  n.  [From  Liit.  arcus.']  J  he  art  of  shooting 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.  This  art,  eitlier  as  a  means  of 
ofi'euce  in  war.  or  of  subsistence  and  umusemeiit  in  time 
of  peace,  may  be  traced  in  the  hi>tory  of  almost  every 
nation.  It  always.  ln>wever,  declines  with  the  progress 
of  time,  which  intriKliices  weapons  more  to  be  depended 
on,  and  not  so  easily  exhausted  us  a  bundle  of  arrows 
With  the  ancients,  the  sagitarii,  or  archers,  were  an 
important  class  of  troops  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bow 
was  much  more  used  by  the  burghers  than  by  the  barons. 
The  Swiss  were  famous  arcliers.  In  modern  times,  this 
weapon  is  nse»l  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  by  the  tribes 
of  Africji,  by  the  American  Indians,  Ac.  In  1813  and 
1814,  irregular  troops,  belonging  to  the  Russian  army, 
particularly  the  Baslikeers,  appean‘d  in  Paris,  armed 
with  bows  ami  arrows,  and  made  surprising  shoU.  Tliis 
weapon  wji«  tlie  leading  arm  of  the  English  people  for 
centuries,  and  their  expertness  in  the  use  of  it  was  pn> 
verbial.  Great  dej>eudeuce  was  ]>laccd  upon  archers  in 
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war;  and  frequently  has  the  success  of  a  battle  been 
attributed  to  their  means,  as  at  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agineourt.  Most  of  the  Engli.sh  sovereigns  had  a  laxly- 
guanl  entirely  consisting  of  areh'-rs.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  Royal  <  ompany  of  Archers,  as  it  wascalleil, 
became  mergedin  the  Artillery  Company  of  London.  A. 
lias  been  revived  in  niiHlern  tinu‘S  as  a  pastime,  and  is 
Largely  practised  throughout  Great  Britain.  In  some 
cities  of  Germany  also,  and  in  SwitziTland,  there  still 
exist  societies  of  archers.  The  Toxopholite  Society  of 
London  was  first  estihli-ihed  in  1781.  — The  principal 
instruments  employed  iu  A.  are  the  bow.  string,  arrow, 
glove,  and  brace.  The  bows  are  generally  made  of  yew' 
and  ash,  and  the  best  arrows  come  fr«)m  the  latter  de¬ 
scription  of  wood.  The  di.stance  to  which  an  arrow  can 
be  sent  by  a  g«K>d  archer  is  genenilly  from  200  to  250 
yards.  Interesting  particulars  of  this  art  may  be  found 
in  Blaine's  Kncyclopejiia  of  Rural  Sitorts. 

.4.rclicty^|>ltl,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  au  archetype; 
original;  constituting  a  mcidel  oriiattern. 

Ar'clietype,  n.  [Gr.  archety}yo$  —  ai'ch?,  beginning, 
original,  or  origin,  and  typos,  type.]  The  chief  type, 
pattern,  or  model;  the  original  model  from  which  a 
thing  is  imule;  an  authentic  or  original  draught. 

.4rclietyp'ioal,  a.  Relating  to  an  archetype. 

Arche'UM,  n.  [From  Gr.  arc^.  beginning.]  (Afc^emy.) 
A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  the  original  principle  in 
nature,  J*rimum  m<tbih,  jtervading  all  things  and  presid¬ 
ing  over  all  organic  phenomena. —  Worcester. 

Aretl'ibnld,  iu  l^nnsyh'ania.  See  .Arcubalb. 

Arctiida'iiiiiM,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Sparta,  of 
whom  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

Archtdiac^oiml,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  archdeacon. 

Ardiido'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  34  m.  N.  of  Malaga; 
pop.  8,172. 

ArctiiepinVopnoy*  n.  [Gr.  arc/ios,  a  leader,  chief, 
commander,  and  episkopis,  a  bishop.]  The  state  of  an 
archbishop. 

.4.rohiepiM'oopn1.  a.  Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 

ArchiepiMVopatc,  n.  The  office  of  au  archbishop; 
an  archbishopric. 

Ar'ohil,  Orchil,  Cubbear,  n  [Corrupted  from  the  Fr. 
torsnlte..]  A  violet  dye  obtained  from  many  species  of 
lichens,  chiefly  the  RoccUa  tinctoria,  fneiformis.  A.  is 
chiefly  used  to  Improve  the  dye  of  other  colors,  and  to 
give  richnasa  and  brilliancy  to  them.  The  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  chemical  principle  orcint.  In  silk-dye¬ 
ing,  A.  produces  the  lilac  color:  it  economizes  the  use 
of  indigo  in  woollen  cloth.  It  also  stains  marble  violet. 

.4rohPlocilH,  a  ceb-brated  lyric  poet  of  Greece.  B.  at 
Peros,  the  son  of  a  slave,  though  of  noble  descent.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  violence  of  Ins  satires,  and 
to  him  is  attributed  the  invention  of  lambic  verse.  He 
flourishoil  abt.  b.  c.  7i(M»70. 

Arcbiinan'drile)  n.  [Fr.;  from  Gr.  arche,  chief, 


and  mandea,  a  monastery.]  In  the  Greek  chnrch,  a  chief 
of  the  monks  ;  an  llbbot, 

Arcliiinetle'iiii,  a.  Relating  to  Archimedes. 

Arcdiim'edcM,  the  most  famous  of  ancient  matbema- 
ticiaiis,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He  possessed  equal 
knowl^geof  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  geometry,  hy¬ 
drostatics,  mechanics,  and  optics.  Among  his  inven¬ 
tions  were  the  combination  of  pulleys  fur  lifting  heavy 
weights,  the  revolving  screw,  and  a  spherical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  liis  inven¬ 
tive  genins  was  especially  exemplified  in  the  defence  of 
Syracuse  when  besiegeil  by  Marcellus.  It  is  said  that  on 
tills  occasion  he  devised  a  burning-glass,  formed  of  re¬ 
flecting  mirrors  of  such  power,  that  by  it  lie  set  fire  to 
the  enemy’s  fleet.  '1  his  well-known  story  is,  however, 
believed  to  be  equally  an  invention.  Upon  the  city  be¬ 
ing  tikon  by  storm,  A  ,  then  in  his  74th  year,  was 
among  those  who  lost  their  lives,  b.  c.  212.  Ilis  burial- 
place  was  afterward  discovered  by  Cicero.  Nine  of  the 
works  of  A  have  descended  to  posterity. 

Areliiino'des,  Principle  of.  {Hydraul^  A  well- 
known  principle- in  hydrostatics,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher  whose  name  it 
bears.  This  important  the^irem  may  be  thus  defined  :  — 
When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  a  portion  of 
its  weight,  and  this  portion  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  which  it  ilisplaces,  tliat  is,  to  the  weight  of  its  own 
bulk  of  the  fluid.  An  experimental  proof  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  tiiiis  obtained:  —  From  one  of  the  arms  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  is  nuspended  a  liolluw  cylinder,  having  a  cylindrical 
mass  of  any  sub&tance  capable  of  exactly  fitting  into  it, 
hanging  from  it  l»y  means  of  a  thread.  From  the  other 
ana  of  the  balance  bangs  a  scale-pan.  into  which  weights 
are  placed  until  the  solid  cylinder  and  the  hollow  one 
are  exactly  counterbalanced.  M  ater  is  then  poun*d  into 
a  vessel  around  tlie  solid  cylinder,  until  it  is  completely 
immersed ;  upon  w  Inch  the  weights  in  the  scah-pan  will 
pre{N>nderate,  the  solid  cylindi'r  seeming  to  have  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  wciglit.  The  l^alance  will, 
however,  be  brought  into  equilibrio.  If  water  be  poured 
into  the  upper  hollow  cylinder  until  it  i-  quite  full. 
Now,  us  this  hollow  cylinder  is  of  sucli  a  size  that  the 
solid  mass  exactly  fits  its  interior,  it  follows  that  the 
water  with  wliich  the  hollow  cylinder  is  filled  is  pre¬ 
cisely  ei|ual  in  bulk  to  the  solid  cylinder;  which  proves 
that  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  sulTered  hy  tlie  latter  is 
])rccisely  equal  ill  weight  to  a  mass  of  W’ater  equal  in 
bulk  to  itself.  Tliis  very  ingeniiuis  method  forms  one 
mode  —  but  not  the  most  exact — by  wdiicb  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  isiiscertaiiuHl.  A  wonderful  story  is  told 
in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  this  important  prin¬ 
ciple.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  intending  to  ofler  to  the 
gods  a  crown,  caused  one  to  bo  manufactured  of  pure 
gold.  When  brought  home,  the  crown  api>eared  to  be  of 
full  weight,  but  it  wiis  suspected  that  a  part  of  the  gold 
had  been  stolen,  and  a  like  weight  of  silver  substituted. 
Archimedes  was  desired  to  investigate  the  suppi^sed 
fraud,  and  while  engaged  in  solving  the  difficulty,  he 
happened  to  enter  the  bath,  where  observing  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  water  overflowed,  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
his  b^>dy,  he  instintly  saw  in  it  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Carried  away  by  his  ardor,  he  is  said  to  have  hast¬ 
ened  home,  without  waiting  to  dress,  crying  out.  “Eu¬ 
reka!”  (I  have  found  it!)  —  See  Spec  fic  Gravity. 

Arehiine'deH*  Screw,  or  Spiral  Vvisv.n .{HydrauL) 
A  machine  invented  by  Archimedes,  the  celebrated  Syr¬ 
acusan  philosopher,  w Idle  studying  in  Egypt.  Observ¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  raising  water  from  the  Nile  to  places 
above  the  reach  of  the  flood-tides,  he  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
signed  this  screwas  a  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacle. 
It  consists  <»f  a  pipe  twisted  in  a  spiral  form  round  a  cyl¬ 
inder,  which,  w’hen  at  work,  is  supported  in  an  inclined 
position.  The  lower  end  of  tlie  pipe  is  immersed  in 
water,  and  when  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  on  its 
own  axis,  the  water  is  raised  from  bend  to  bend  in  the 
spiral  pipe  until  it  flows  out  at  the  top.  The  A.  Is  still 


»8ed  in  Holland  for  raising  water,  and  draining  low 
grounds.  The  Dutch  water-screws  are  mostly  of  large  size, 
and  are  move<i  by  the  wind,  one  windmill  furnishing  suf¬ 
ficient  motive-|>ower  to  ketp  several  screw’s  goingatonce. 

Arcli'iitgr,  p.  a.  Curved  as  an  an-Ii. 

Archio^^'raplier,  n.  [Gr.  archos,  chie^  and  grapko, 
to  write.]  The  head-secretary. 

Arctlipelftsr'ic,  a.  Relating  to  an  archipelago. 

ArctlipcI'w;;o,  n.  A  term  applieil  to  such  tracts  of 
sea  as  are  interspersed  with  many  islands.  It  is 
more  especially  applied  to  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
ADgi'an  Sea,  or  that  part  of  the  Meditemmean  lying 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  These  islands  are 
principally  dividiKl  into  two  groups  called  the  Cyclades 
and  Spurades.  The  former  contains  the  isLiuds  of  Kyth* 
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fioa,  Lyra,  Seripbos,  Keos,  Anoros,  Tenoa,  Naxos.  Thera, 
l08,  Melos,  Kimolos,  &c.,  all  belonging  to  Greece,  and 
foruiiug  the  prov.  of  the  containing  an  aggre¬ 

gate  population  of  120,037.  The  Sporadts  group  consists 
of  Scio,  Cos,  Kiiodes,  Samos,  Mitylene,  iAMiinos,  &c.,  and 
belong  to  the  Turkisli  empire,  forming  the  sandjak  or 
government  of  Rjezairi  Bahri.  The  islands  of  both 
groups  will  be  severally  described  in  their  proper  places. 

ArcJiipera^o  (Eastern  ,  Indian,  or  Malat.  This 
grciit  A.  contains  a  vjist  number  of  inlands  within  the 
tropics,  and  extends  between  uml  135°  E.  Lon.;  and 
11°  S.  and  19°  N.  Lat.,  having  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  the 
Chinese  sea;  N.E.  and  E.  the  Pacitic:  and  S.  and  S.W. 
the  Indian  ocean.  It  ha.s  been  separated  into  5  divisions, 
each  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  situation,  climate, 
and  productions;  viz.:  Is/  div..  Long.  9o°  to  110°  in¬ 
cludes  Sumatra.  Java,  Ball,  lyotuKik,  Madura,  Banca, 
Billiton,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  the  W.  or  larger 
portion  of  Bi>rneo.  —  id  diu.,  Long.  121°  to  130°,  includes 
Celebes,  Sambawa,  Flores,  Siiudal-wood  island,  Timor, 
and  the  K.  part  of  Borneo  to  3°  N.  Lat.  —  3d  div.y  L«»ng. 
Ii4°  to  139°,  Lilt.  10°  S.  to  2°  N.,  includes  Ceram,  Gil- 
lolo,  the  Papuans,  Aru  islands,  Ac.  —  l//i  div.,  Long 
110°  to  125°;  and  Lat.  4°  to  10°  N.,  includes  .Mindanao, 
the  Sooloo.s,  Palawan,  and  N.E.  part  of  Borneo.  —  bUi  and 
last  div.  iiiclude.s  the  remainder  of  the  Pliili))plnc8,  and 
is  the  only  portion  within  the  liiiiit  of  the  liurricanes. — 
See  Banck,  B)rneo,  C^xube-*,  Java,  mj.matba,  Philip¬ 
pines,  &c.  —  The  other  archipelagos  will  receive  sepa¬ 
rate  notice,  each  under  its  proper  name. 

Ar'cllit<*ct.  n,  [Kr.  archite.df.y  from  Lat.  architeclus ;  Gr. 
archit*'ktony  from  teuckny  to  prepare,  to  make,  to  work,  j 
One  skilled  In  the  art  <»f  building;  one  who  plans  or  dt^ 
signs  buildings,  Ac.,  and  superintends  their  erection; 
a  contriver. 

Areliitcc'tive,  a.  U.sed  in  architecture,  (r.) 

Aroliitectoti'lo,  Architectoii'ioal,  a.  Skilled  in 
the  art  of  huibling.  (r.) 

Areliitcc'tural,  a.  Pertaining  to  architecture,  or  to 
the  art  of  building;  that  is,  according  to  the  rules  of 
architecture. 

Architecture,  n.[See  Architect.]  The  art  or  science 
of  building  according  to  certain  proportion.s  and  rules 
determine'!  by  the  character  and  future  appropriation 
of  the  edifice  to  be  erected.  It  bears  ilifFerent  denomi¬ 
nations,  according  to  tlie  purposes  for  whicli  it  is  applied. 
When  called  Civil  .4.,  it  h;w  for  its  objec^t  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  public  or  particular  buildings  intended  to 
meet  the  reipiirements  of  social  man.  Tliis  class  of  A 
may  be  subdivided  {wtodonudic^rtindy  and  monunn-nlaly 
agreealdy  to  any  p.irticular  object  It  has  in  view. — MiU- 
tary  A.  relates  to  the  erection  of  w«Hks  necessitry  to 
the  defence  or  attack  of  a  town  or  territory.  See  Fouti- 
FIC.ATION. — Xaval  A,  Inw  for  its  object  the  construction 
of  marine  vessels,  whether  intended  for  purposes  of  war 
or  commerce.  See  Ship-building. —  Hydraulic  A rdii- 
tecture  signifies  tlie  art  ot  comlucting  and  ret.iining 
bodies  of  water;  as  also  tliat  of  the  formation  of  struc¬ 
tures  nece.Hsary  for  the  same  purpose.  See  Aquedict; 
Bridge;  C\nal,  Ac. — We  have  here  but  to  treat  of  civU 
A.y  anil  more  especially  of  nvniumrutal  and  reliytoas  A., 
at  all  epochs,  and  of  all  nations;  because  it  is  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  religious  edifices  that  the  architect  has  displayed 
all  the  re.sources  of  liis  art;  and  tliat  with  every  religi¬ 
ous  sy.stem  tliere  has  invariably  l»een  a  corresponding 
architectural  system,  forming  both  its  symbol  and  its 
material  realization.  A.  con.stitutes  a  veritable  art,  but 
this  is  only  wlien  a  people  or  nation  shall  have  arrived 
ata  certain  point  of  civilization,  wealth,  and  luxury.  In 
its  original  design,  wo  can  consider  it  but  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  pursuit,  which  had  for  its  object  the  providing  of  a 
shelter  for  mankind  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
BOiLsous.  And,  whatever  maybe  the  perfection  to  which 
the  state  of  A.  has  attained  In  any  country,  there  is  al- 
w'ays  found  certain  characteristic  features  belonging  to 
it  that  reveal  the  first  principles  of  its  origin.  It  is  also 
found  that  writers  generally  agree  in  recognizing  tlirec 
ditferent  types  of  A.,  of  which  every  one  relates  to  tlie 
three  different  estates  of  the  human  race.  Tlie  oldest 
people  were  shepherds,  agriculturists,  and  hunters.  The 
first  of  these  led  an  errant  and  migratory  existence,  and 
tended  their  fi*>cks  in  the  more  fertile  plains.  They 
wore  consequently  obliged  to  provide  themselves  witli 
such  inoViible  dwellings  as  it  would  be  practicable  to 
carry  with  tliem  during  their  peregrinations.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  invented  the  Unfy  wliich  fiirnis  the  evident 
type  of  all  Chinese  A.:  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
in  common  with  all  the  Tartar  tribes,  being  originally 
nomads,  or.  in  other  words,  sheplierds,  and  cenobiUny  that 
is  t*>  say,  dwellers  in  tents.  Gn  the  otlier  hand,  the  ag¬ 
riculturist,  finding  liimself  under  the  necessity  of  fixing 
hU  permanent  habitation  in  the  country  of  his  choice, 
was  oblisied  to  build  a  horne.steail  sufiiciently  strong  and 
commodious  to  shelter  not  only  hiinsell  and  family,  but 
also  his  herds  and  liarvests.  The /in/  or  CfdXagc  with 
sloping  roofs  was  the  first  result  of  this  necessity.  As 
for  those  people  who  lived  by  the  chase,  or  by  fishing, 
their  mode  of  life,  in  incessantly  roaming  oyer  moun¬ 
tains  and  forest  countries,  suggests  the  belief  that  they 
were  contented  to  t  ike  shelter  in  such  natural  excava- 
titin.-s  as  the  rocks  might  present  to  them,  or  to  dig  cavi¬ 
ties  called  hanoiO!<,  in  which  they  domiciled.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  habitation  may  be  judged  from  tlie  ruins  of  Petra, 
181,)  on  the  S.  of  the  Bead  sea,  in  Arabia  Petrsea. 
Altogether,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  Iheart  of  A.  in 
any  country  has  reference  to  any  unique  principle  or 
type;  because,  if  the  Chinese  system  ol  A.  be  ilerived  from 
a  tent,  that  of  Greece  from  the  primitive  hut,  and  that 
of  India  from  subterraneous  excavations,  others  will 
admit  that  Egyptian  A.  proceeds  from  a  combination  of 
these  two  last  principles.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  actual 


state  of  science,  to  fix  exactly  for  such  remote  periods  the 
clironology  of  A. ;  neither  dues  tlie  geiienil  plan  of  tiiis 
work  permit  of  a  condensed  general  article  on  its  history. 


Fig.  181.  —  RUINS  OF  PETRA.  {Arabia.) 


We  will,  therefore,  give  only  such  a  sketch  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  orders  a.s  will  enable  the  rea<k*r  to  refer  to  the 
various  names  iimlt  r  which  will  be  found  all  tliat  is  im- 
jiortant  to  know  of  tlie  A.  of  any  country.  To  Greece 
we  are  indebted  for  the  three  ]irinclpal  orders  of  A.,  the 
i/'/ric,  the /o«/c,  and  the  ;  Boiiie  added  two 

others,  both  fornie<l  out  of  the  former,  the  Tuscan  and 
the  ('tmipositc.  Em*h  of  these  has  a  p.irticular  expres¬ 
sion  ;  so  that  a  Imilditig,  or  any  parts  of  one,  may  bo  rude, 
solid,  neat.  d«dicate,  or  gay,  ai  cordingly  as  the  Tuscan, 
the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  or  the  Composite 
are  enifiloycd.  The  columns  of  these  several  onh-rs  are 
ejLsily  di.-tinguish:iblo  to  common  observers,  b}*  reason 
of  the  ornaments  that  are  peculiar  to  theircapitals;  luit 
the  scientific  difference  consists  in  their  jiroportions 
The  Tuscan  order  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity  and 
strength.  It  is  devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  Doi'icis 
enlivened  with  ornaments  in  the  frieze  and  capital.  The 
Lmic  is  ornamented  witli  the  volute  scroll,  or  spiral 
horu;  its  ornaments  are  in  a  style  of  composition  be¬ 
twixt  the  plainness  of  the  Doric  and  the  richness  of  the 
Corinthian.  The  (hnnthian  is  known  by  its  capital 
being  adorned  with  two  sorts  of  leaves;  betw’een  these 
rise  little  stalks,  of  wliieh  the  volutes  that  supinu  t  the 
highest  jiart  of  the  capital  are  formed.  The  Ounprtsde 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Corinthian,  with  an  addition 
of  the  Ionic  volute.  In  their  private  buildings  the  Ko- 
nian  architects  followed  theGrecks;  but  in  their  public 
eilirtoes  they  far  surpassed  them  iu  grandeur.  During 
tlie  ilai  k  ages  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  the  classic  architecture  of  Greece  nn<l  Romo  was 
lost  sight  of,  hut  was  again  revived  by  the  ILilians  at 
(he  time  of  tlie  restoration  of  letters.  The  Gothic  style 
wa.s  so  called  because  it  w’as  first  used  by  the  Visigoths : 
but  at  first  it  wa.s  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  we  now  call 
Gothic,  and  which  exliibits  grandeur  and  splendor  witli 
tlie  most  accurate  execution.  Tlio  Sax'-n  and  Norman 
styles  were  so  called  beiause  they  xvere  respectively 
used  by  tlie  Saxons  before  the  conqiiostof  England,  and 
by  tlie  Normans  after,  in  the  building  of  cluirches.  The 
Saxon  style  was  distiiiguislied  by  the  semicircular  arch, 
which  they  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from  the  Bomans, 
and  partly  from  their  ancestors  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  Norman  was  particularized  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features:  tlie  walls  were  very  thick,  generally 
without  buttresses  :  the  arches,  laith  within  and  without, 
semicircular,  ami  supported  by  very  plain  and  solid  col¬ 
umns.  (See  F-g.  177.)  '1*111*80  twost^  les  continued  to  be  tlie 
prevailing  inodes  of  building  in  England  until  the  reign 
of  Ileiiry  II.,  when  a  new  style  was  introduced,  which  was 
called  Mftfh-rn  G<>thic.  Whether  tliis  xvas  jmrely  a  devi¬ 
ation  from  tho  other  tw’o  modes,  or  whether  it  was  de¬ 
rived  from  any  foreign  source,  is  not  known.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever,  supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic  extraction,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  by  tho  crusaders.  'I'his  style  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  numerous  buttresses,  lofty  spires  and 
pinnacles,  and  large  and  ramified  windows,  witli  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  throughout.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  the  taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  A.  re¬ 
vived,  and  brought  the  five  onlers  again  into  use,  al¬ 
though  fur  sacred  edifices  the  »Saxon  and  Gothic  styles 
still  maintain  the  pn*-eminence.  It  w’as  in  Italy  tliat 
the  reaetion  began  which  resulted  in  the  deposition 
tliroughout  the  whole  of  Europe  of  the  Ogivale  A.  The 
Gothic  art  had  not  taken  great  root  in  Italy, and  nearly 
all  of  the  buildings  built  in  the  Ogivale  style  show  traces, 
more  or  less  numerous,  of  the  persistency  of  the  Roman 
art.  The  contemplation  of  those  classical  monuments  so 
identiful  in  tlie  Italian  staters,  brought  back,  year  by  year, 
tlie  Italian  architect  to  themasto  a  school  for  imitation. 
The  first  signs  of  tliis  revolution  in  art  were  manifested 
about  the  I4tli  century.  But,  it  is  to  the  celebratinl 
Brunelleschi,  born  in  1377,  that  posterity  has  rightly  ac¬ 
corded  the  title  of  restorer  of  the  antique  A.  After  him. 
the  one  who  most  contributed  to  the  artistic  movement 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  L  B.  Alberti,  of  the  noble 
Florentine  family  of  the  Alberti.  Amongst  the  crowd 
of  great  architects  produced  by  Italy  iu  the  10th  century, 


we  must  mention  tho  illustrious  names  of  Bramante, 
Michael- Angelo  Buonurotti,  Rafaelle,  i^an-Gallo,  Bal¬ 
thasar  Peruzzi,  Giacoiido,  Sau-Micheli,  Vignola.  ISeriiu, 
and  Aiiimanati.  The  style  of  that  epoch  has  received 
the  distinguishing  title  of  R»^\aissancf,  We  iieeti  not 
further  pursue  this  sketch  of  the  hisUiry  of  A.,  as  the 
innumerable  buildings  erected  within  Uie  two  Inst  cen¬ 
turies  ill  Europe  and  in  America  are  well  knoxMi  to 
everyone;  and  it  belongs  more  pi'culiarly  to  a  ^p<1'ia) 
treatise,  in  which  to  crilicize  the  tendencies  exhibited 
by  the  A.  of  this  period.  Beshles,  the  modern  A.  pr<*- 
seiits  no  idiosyncratic  character  whh  h  would  permit  ua 
to  give  to  it  a  particular  name:  as,  for  a  long  time  past, 
it  has  coiitiniUHl  to  imitate,  >^ith  more  or  less  skill,  all 
the  antique  inuniimeiita  and  works  of  the  great  masL'ra 
of  tho  art  who  lived  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries. — 
J<ee  Arabian;  Byzantine;  Celtic;  Ciiinlse;  Cump"SIte; 
Cv'RiNTMiA.N  ;  Doric;  EiirmAx;  Gothic;  Indian  ;  Ionic; 
NokmaN;  Renaissance; Roman;  Rustic:  S.axon:  Tuscan; 
Ac.  See  Fergussun’s  Wsfory  of  Amcrirny  4  voks. 

Ar'ollitrave,  n.  [Fr.,  from  6r.  archoSy  chief,  and  Lat 
tiabs,  a  beam.]  The  lower  of  the  thre<*  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  entablature  of  an  order;  being,  uh  its  name 
imports,  the*  chief  beam  employeil  in  it,  ami  resting  im- 
iiK-diately  on  the  columns.  It  is  sometimes  called  rpi- 
stt/luniy  from  epi,  upon,  and  styloSy  column.  The  beigiit 
of  the  A.  varied  in  tho  different  orders,  as  also  in  difiorent 
examples  of  the  same  onier. — A.  cornice,  an  entablature 
consisting  of  an  A.  and  cornice  only,  without  the  inter- 
jMisition  of  a  frieze.  It  is  never  used  with  columns  or 
pilasters,  unle.'-s  through  want  of  height. — A.  o/  a  dof/r 
or  a  collection  of  members  and  inoiihiings  round 

either,  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  aperture.  The 
upper  part,  or  lintel,  is  called  the  iraverst;  and  the 
siiles.  t\n‘ jambs. 

Ar'oliivom,  n.pL  [Fr. ;  Gr.  archrion,  from  arch?,  begin¬ 
ning,  origin]  A  collection  of  written  documents,  con 
taiiiing  tiie  rigbts,  privileges,  claims,  treatises,  consti 
tutions.  Ac.,  of  a  family,  corporation,  community,  city, 
or  country;  also, the  place  where  such  reconls  arc  kept. 
Tlie  A.  ot  tlie  U.  States  are  easily  accessible,  ami  proper 
recommendation  will  open  them  to  any  ouo  who  wants 
to  use  them  lor  scientific  purposes. 

Ar'cllivist,  n  A  keeper  of  arehives  or  records. 

Ar^cllivolt,  71.  [Fr.  archivoite  ;  W. urchin altOy  from  Lat. 
arcaSy  a  bow,  and  vohduSy  turmil.J  (Arc/r)  The  orna- 
menbil  baml  of  mouldings  round  tin*  vous.H»irs,  orarcli ; 
stones  of  an  arch  which  terminates  hoi izuiitally  upon 
tho  impost.  It  is  decorated,  as  to  the  memlM-rs,  anal 
ogously  with  tlie  Hrcliiirave,  which,  in  arcades,  it  may 
be  saiil  to  repres<*nt.  (See  Fig.  170.) 

Arcli'-llitO,  n.  {Mns.)  Sei?  LITE. 

Arcli'Iy, ady.  (See Arch.)  Shrewdly;  wittily;  rogiiishlj  ^ 
jestingly. 

Arclinioclc%  n.  Principal  mockery,  or  jest,  (o.) 

Arc*ll'uess,H.  Quality  of  being  arch;  cunning;  shrewa- 
ness;  waggishness;  roguishness. 

ArVlioiiH.  n.pl.  The  highest  magistrates  in  ancient 
Athens.  (See  Attica.)  The  Jews,  also,  hud  A.  during 
their  captivity. 

Arch  Spring'^in  7>nw#y/rania,  a  post-office  of  Blairco, 

Arch'stonc,  n.  {Arch.)  The  stone  that  binds  an  arch; 
the  keystone. 

Arcli'way,  n.  A  way  or  passage  under  an  arch. 

Arcllwilc',.H.  The  wife  of  a  person  ol  high  rank,  (o.) 

Arcll'wisc,  «f/r.  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Arcll'work,  rt.  The  formation  of  arches. 

Arcll'y,  a.  That  resembles  an  arch. 

Ar'cliytas,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathema¬ 
tician;  B.  at  Tarentum,  about  b. c.  4no.  He  is  known  as 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  apply  tJie  theory  of 
mathematics  to  practical  ust-s. 

Ar'cis-sur-Aul>C,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Aube,  oi 
the  river  Aube;  Lat.  4^°32'N.;  Lon.  4°8'E.;  is  the 
entrepot  of  the  iron  of  tlie  Aube  valley.  This  place 
suffered  heavily  during  the  campaign  of  1814.  Here, 
Napoleon  I.  repulsed  witli  a  much  smaller  force  one  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  allied  army.  I\>p.  3,090. 

Ar^co^raph,  n.  [From  Lat.  «rcifs,  a  bow’,  and  Gr. 
graphoy  I  describe.]  An  instrument  by  means  of  which 
a  circular  arc  may  be  drawn  without  the  use  of  h  cen¬ 
tral  point. 

Arco  Ja,  in  UlinoiSy  a  post-township  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop. 
2,332. 

Areola,  in  /ndiana»  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  8  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Areola,  in  J<nva,  a  post-office  of  Monona  co. 

Areola,  in  LouisiayiUy  a  post-ctftlce  of  St.  Helena  par. 

Areola,  in  MinTiesota.  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

Areola,  in  OAio,  a  village  of  Lake  co. 

Areola,  or  Gum  Spri.no,  in  rir^wia,  a  post-village  of 
L«»udouii  CO.,  146  m.  N,  of  Richmond. 

Ar'eole,  (ar-i-o-fai,)  [Eng.  Areola,]  a  village  of  Italy,  in 
Lmiibardy,  15  m.  E.S.K.  of  Verona:  aserU'Sof  sanguinary 
battles  took  place  here  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Nov., 
1796,  betwe<‘u  the  Austrians,  and  the  French  under 
Napoleon  I.;  when  the  latter  gained  a  splendid  and  sig¬ 
nal  victory. 

Areo'll,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Saline  co.,  about  85 
m.  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Ar'eon,  Je.\n  Claude  LEincEAun  d’,  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  b.  173^1.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  famous  floating  batteries  used  at  the 
siege  of  Gibi  altar,  in  1782.  D.  1800. 

Ar'coM  de  la  Franlora,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda* 
lusia,  on  the  river  Quadaiete,  29  m.  N.E.  of  t'adiz  ;  pop. 
in  IS57,  13,000. 

Arcot',  a  maritime  district  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  presidency  of  Madras.  Area.  13,400  sq.  iiv.  Near  the 
coast  the  country  is  low  and  fertile,  but  further  inland 
it  becomes  hilly,  and  full  of  jungles.  Agriculture 
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largely  followed  on  tberyot  system.  (S«*e 

Cotton  Stull's  ami  iron. —  Towns.  Arcot,  Vellore,  Cudda- 

k)re,  Ac.  Pop.  1,731,016. 

Apcot,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  above  diat.,  and  formerly  of  the 
Carnatic.  Lj»t.  54' N. ;  Lou  7U°  *.^4' E.  It  coiitains 
many  ruins,  among  them  the  palace  of  its  ancient  princes, 
or  n«6'»6.'».  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  sp<Nik  Ilindostanee ;  they  have  a  handsome 
m<»s<iue  and  other  religious  vdifi<*e'*.  A  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Uritish  in  1801.  It  lies  68  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Mmlnis.  .*>,‘1,168. 

Arc'liH.  or  Tiger  M  )TH,n.  {Zool.)  A  gen.  of  night-flying 
insects,  fam.  /i  mbycidie.  The  <»ne  selected  for  illnstra- 
tioD  is  well  known  and  abundant.  It  measures  trom  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore 


Pig.  182.  —  TIGER-M  TH  (Arctia  caga). 


wings,  which  are  of  a  rich  brown  color,  with  numerous 
irregular  spots  and  streaks  of  cream-white;  the  hind 
wings  bri;;ht  red,  with  blue-hhick  s{>ots;  the  tliorax 
hrown,  with  a  r«Ml  m‘ck-hand,  nml  the  abdomen  r<*d.  with 
blue-black  bars.  The  caterpillar  is  dark  hrown,  and 
very  hairy,  the  hairs  on  the  hack  dusky,  and  those  on 
the  neck  and  sides  reddish,  the  head  black :  its  food  U 
nettles,  chickweed,  lettuce.strawherries,  Ac.  When  lull 
fell,  it  spins  itself  a  weh.  wherein,  at  the  latter  end  of 
April,  it  changes  to  (ho  chrysalis  state:  and  the  moth 
appears  about  the  end  of  .lune  or  beginning  of  July. 

Arc'tic,  fi.  fOr  arkfiIco<.  from  arktos.  a  hear.]  An  epi¬ 
thet  given  to  the  North  Pole,  or  the  pole  ralstsi  above  our 
horizon.  It  is  called  the  ayclic  j>ofe  on  account  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Little  Bo  ir,  the  last  star  in  the  tail 
whereof  points  out  the  north  ]»ole.— • /irc/ic  circi<  is  a 
lesser  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
23®  3(X  distant  from  the  north  pole,  whence  its  name. 
This  and  its  opposite,  the  Antarctic,  are  called  the  (wo 
polar  circlyf^  n\n\  may  he  conceived  to  he  d«*8crihed  by 
the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round  the  poles 
of  the  equator,  or  <»f  the  world. 

Arctic  a  name  sometimes  given  tothat 

regi<»n  of  N.  America  lying  bet.  the  rm-nth  of  tne  Mac¬ 
kenzie  liver  and  Hudson's  Bay. — 8ee  BkitI'H  America. 

Arctic  Ocean,  or  Northern  lev  Se\.  extends  from 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Lat.  66®  30'  li.,  tt>  the  N.  pole,  and 
w’Hshes  the  N.  shores  ()f  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
known  respectively  as  tlie  White  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Old, 
Kara,  and  Yenisei,  and  the  Polar  Sea.  The  chief  rivers 
enihonching  into  it  are,  in  America,  the  ('opiMuniine, 
Mackenzie,  an<l  Black;  and,  in  Asia,  the  Ohi,  Yenisei, 
Lena,  and  Oolima.  Its  princ.  inlands  are  ?pit7.bergen. 
tlie  Laffoilens,  Wongatz.  and  Nova  Zemhla,  in  Eurtq»e; 
those  of  New  Siberia,  in  Asia;  an<l  the  Polar  Arcldpel- 
ago,  in  America.  An  expan***  of  ice  of  nearly  4,tKiU  sq.  m 
extends'luring  an  eight  nnmtlis’  winter  rimml  the  pole, 
ami  even  in  summer  the  teitiperatnre  isat  fye^z  ng-polnt. 
From  thi.s  region  come  the  icoU*rgs  which  drift  into 
the  N.  Atlantic.  In  1878,  an  expe<li(jon  under  Nor- 
denxkjbld  <Tos!<ed  the  Kara  Sea.  ami  continued  its  route 
l»y  Behring's  Straits  t»)wardH  Japan,  thus  perhaps  de¬ 
monstrating  a  new  commercial  route  connecting  the 
Atlantic  with  tlie  Pacifir  Orean.  The  highest  altitude 
then  reached  in  the  A.  Ocean  was  83°  20'  26'',  or  399^^ 
miles  from  the  North  P«>le.  by  Capt.  Markham,  in  1876, 
See  North-west  and  Nouth-e.\8t  Passages,  p.  1792. 

Arcti'ld?e,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  sub-family  of  Lepidopter- 
ous  in8«*ct8,  fam.  Sphingi’lir,  comprising  those  species 
which  have  the  wings  deftexed  in  repose,  the  po.sterior 
pair  not  extending  beyond  the  costa  of  tlie  anterior. 

Arctostttpli'ylos,  n.  [Gr,  arktos,  a  bear;  staphylos,  a 
cluster  of  grapes.]  < Bot.) 

A  gen.  of  plants  ord.  Fa- 
bace(£. — The  A.  nra  ursi 
is  a  shrub  1  foot  high, 
growing  in  mountains  in 
the  N.  States  arni  Canaila; 
flowers  in  Mliort,  terminid 
clusters;  drnpr  globular, 
ah'*ut  as  large  »is  a  cur¬ 
rant.  The  leaves  are  as- 
triug'^nt,  anti  much  val- 
u«*d  in  nH}iIiritic  ctun- 
ptaints.  The  Indi  itw  use 
them  for  mixing  with  to- 
Inwco.  —  The  .Vlpim*  hear- 
herry  is  found  in  the  183.  —  a.  uva  URSt. 

Alpine  regions  of  the 

White  Mtmr.tains.  Its  flowers  are  white,  its  berries 
grateful,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  f<K)d, 

A.reiu'ru!i,  n.  [Gr.  arkios,  a  bear,  and  oum,  the  tail.] 
(A«/ro/>.l  \  .star  of  the  first  magnittide,  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Boot‘*s.  or  Arr'ht^hylor^  .6°  8.R.  ofCor  raroli, 
and  Coma  B  nuders.  with  which  it  f«)rnis  an  ehmgated 
triangle,  wh"se  vertex  is  at  A  The  star  is  so  calletl 
because  it  is  situate  1  near  the  tail  of  the  B'‘ar  Acconl- 
ing  to  .'I.  8'*cchi,  tlie  sjn'ctrum  of  A.  jiresents  the  s^inn- 
fine  metallic  r  lyx  as  Ori-'U  and  S'  orpion  ( Antaresu  The 
appearances  whi'-h  rend-‘r,  at  first  sight,  these  8]»ecfra8n 
different,  depeipl  o  \  wi  le  han<ls  ef  ah8*»r]>tlon.  which  are 
absent  in  /!., 'v*‘ll  inarke*!  in  Orinn.  and  still  more  *1»‘V'*1- 
op**d  in  Antares.  'fhese  obscure  and  ill-«lefin'*d  hainls 
ore  independent  of  tlie  metallic  liues,  and  may  be  com¬ 


pared  to  those  produced  by  the  gaseous  terrestrial  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  solar  spectrum  near  tbe  ln»rizon,  and 
they  may  have  a  similar  origin.  The  two  systems, 
tlierefore,  the  one  foniieti  by  five  metallic  rays  or  lines, 
and  the  other  by  bla«-k,  g-aseous  bamls,  are  imlepentlcnt 
of  each  other.  A.  was  8Uj)pO!*ed  to  be  the  nearest  star 
to  our  system  visible  in  the  norlhcrii  hemisphere,  but 
this  idea  is  now  exploded. 

Ard.  [A.S.]  An  alfix  signifying  natural  disposition ;  as, 
Goddarci  is  a  divine  temper;  Reinart/,  a  sincere  temper: 
(i'tfTard,  a  bountiful  and  liberal  di^portition ;  Beruurt/, 
filial  affection,  Ac. 

A  rd,  or  aird,  is  also  a  Cel  tic  root  meaiii  ng  heigh  t  ( comp. 
Lat.  arduus,  Ihgh).  which  appears  in  many  geographical 
names  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Ac. 

.4r<lag^li'«  in  Ireland^  a  bishopric  in  the  co.  of  Armagh. 
—  A  parUli  in  the  co.  of  Cork.  —  Another  jwtrisli,  co.  of 
Limerick. —  .Another  parish,  co.  of  Mayo. —  Another 
parish,  co.  of  Meath.—  A  village  and  j>arish  in  the  co. 
of  Longfonl;  4.524. 

Ardar'a*  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  prov.  of  Ulster,  15  m. 
N.W.  of  Donegal,  at  the  head  of  Loughrismore  bay. 

Ard'b^ar,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland.  It  forms  a  fine  harbor,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Clifden. 

Ardbriio'can,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
of  Mciith. 

Ard'caiKlries,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Wex¬ 
ford. 

.4rd'canny9  a  i)arish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Limerick. 

Ard'eariie,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Ko.*comnn>n. 

Ard'ealh,  a  jiarish  ainl  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
.'iealli. 

Ardcav'an,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Wexford. 

Ard'flare,  a  j>arish  of  Ireland,  in  tlie  co.  Roscommon. 

Ajrdclin'is*  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Antrim. 

Ardcol'luni,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Wexford. 

Ardcro'ny,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Tipperary. 

Ar'clea^  n.  [Lat.J  A  gen.  of  birds,  sub-fum.  Ardeinf^; 
the  IlhRDN,  q.  V. 

Artle'byl,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Azerheitzan,  38  m. 
from  the  Caspian  sea,  from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  a 
high  chain  of  mounhiins.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  place, 
falling  into  decay,  and  only  noted  for  containing  the 
«i<jmb  of  Sheikh  Suffu,  the  lounderof  the  Suffite  dynasty 
of  Perdan  monarchs,  and  of  a  religious  sect.  It  is  still 
a  great  resort  for  jtilgrims. 

Ardeche',  a  dep.  of  France,  lying  along  the  Vi.  side  of 
the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  the  DrCme.  l-at. 
between  44®  16'  and  45®  21'  N.;  Lon.  between  3°  50' and 
4®  60'  E. ;  area.  2,130  sq.  nr.  Tlie  greater  part  of  it  is 
occupitni  by  the  Cevemies  mountains,  of  which  Mont 
Mezen  rises  to  the  height  of  6,770  ft.  Its  surface  com¬ 
prises  besides,  forests,  meadows,  and  vineyards.  Hirers. 
The  Rhone,  Loire,  Ounce, and  ArdSche.  The  forests  pro¬ 
duce  vast  quantities  of  chestnuts,  and  the  culture  of  the 
vine  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  wine  of  St.  Peruy 
is  highly  esteemed.  Tlie  silk-wonn  is  also  largely  raised. 
The  paper  produced  at  Annonay  is  among  the  very  best 
in  Europe.  There  are  other  important  manufactures 
and  industries.  A.  luis  3  arrond.  and  is  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  (^tur  imptriale  at  Nfmes.  Chief  towns, 
Privas,  the  cap.,  Annonay,  and  Aubenas.  Pop.  387,174. 

AttDECHK,  a  river  of  France,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
above  dep.  It  rise*  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  alter  a  course 
of  45  m.,  falls  into  the  Rhone  above  Pont  St.  Ewpeit. 

Arde'oleave*  a  fillage  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Londonderry. 

Ardee'.  a  barony,  town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
co.  Louth,  40  m.  N.W*.  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  4,480, 

Arde'itlse,  n.  pi.  {Zobl.)  The  Heron  family,  comprising 
grallatorial  birds  which  are  forme*!  for  winling,  and  gen¬ 
erally  seek  their  food  on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  I 
and  in  marshes,  where  they  obtain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
even  small  mammalia.  They  have  the  hill  acuminate, 
compressed,  acute,  and  the  edges  usually  notched  at  the 
end;  the  frontal  feathers  generally  extending  lieyoud 
the  no.strils,  the  inner  toe  connected  by  a  basal  web  to 
the  other.  This  fam.  includes  the  Herons^  the  Aigrettes 
or  Egrets.,  and  the  Bilterns. 

Ar'd^^laii,  a  prov.  of  Persia,  forming  the  E.  division  of 
Kurdistan;  200  ni.  long,  by  nearly  R'>0  hr*»a*l.  Senna, 
the  cap.,  is  in  Lat.  36®  12'  N.;  lyon.  40°  E.  It  produces 
fine  oak  timber  and  gall-nuts,  tlie  hitter  of  which  is  ex- 
portetl  to  Imlia.  The  tribes  of  this  country  ar**  nomadic, 
ami  inc«*«santly  engaged  in  war  an*I  rapin**.  'They  have 
H  liiuguage  of  their  own,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  pos¬ 
sess  great  p*)wer. 

Ar'deney,  «.  [Lat.  pp.  of  ardere^  to  burn.] 

Ardor;  eagfrnes.s;  warmth  of  pas.slon;  as,  “the  ar¬ 
dency  of  our  h»ve  for  the  R*^|e**mer.’’  —  Boyle, 

Ar'dennc*,  a  *h‘p.  of  France,  bordering  N.  on  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg;  Lst.  between  19®  13'  an<l  50® 
10' N.;  I.<on.  between  4®  5' ami  5®  *21'  E.;ar^rt  1,955  sq 
m. — Desc.  In  the  N.  it  is  full  of  mountains  and  wo<i*ls, 
in  the  S  K.  tin*  soil  is  chalky,  in  the  S.W.  it  conrists  of  a 
rich  loam,  and  in  the  K  it  is  8t*>ny — Rivers.  The  .Meuse 
ami  the  Alsue,  with  their  alTl  ients.— /Vod.  Corn  in 
ahumlanc**.  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. — Min.  Iron,  slate, 
marble. —  J/t/n/.  ininmongery,  caslimere  shawls,  ch^th, 
Ac. —  T  'tens.  Mezieres,  Rethel,  Rocroy,  ScMlan,  Vouziers. 
i\ip.  3-6,804. 

The  Forest  of  Ardennes,  which  occujues  the  N.  part 
of  the  al»ove  dep.,  extended  far  into  Germany  in  the 
tim**  of  Ciesar.  hut  is  now  rath«T  a  s**ries  of  loMghts  ami 
wooils,  than  an  entirely  ciuinecte*!  forest.  Here,  as  the 
F  rest  of  A  r'ten.  Shakspeare  is  heli«*ved  to  have  laid  the 
scene  of  his  famous  roni*Mly.  “As  You  Like  It.”  —  Sir 
Walt»*r  Sitott  h:is  also  celebrated  it  in  his  novel  of  (Quen¬ 
tin  D'ruuird. 

Ar'dont,  a.  [Fr.  fr*>m  Lat.  See  Ardency.]  Hot;  burn¬ 
ing;  fiery;  ciiusing  a  sensation  of  burning;  as,  an  “ar- 


dent  fever/'  “alcohol  is  an  ardent  spirit.” — Fierce;  vehe 
inelit. 

*•  With  (iMbing  fiamea  hla  ardent  eyes  were  filled."— Dryden. 

—  Pasaiuiiute;  affe(  thuiate;  used  generally  of  desire. 

••  With  haughty  prhle  may  h«?»r  her  charms  confest, 

And  scum  the  ardent  vows  that  F  have  blest." — Prior* 

Ar'dently,  (/dy.  Eagerly;  affectionately. 

Ardentiioss,  n.  'The  quality  of  being  ardent;  *r 
demy;  ardor. 

Ard'l-ert,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  KeTT>\ 

Ard'liAdd,  a  parish  of  Irehnnl,  co.  Cork,  E.  of  Ross  bay. 

ArUHii'iian,  a  parisli  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Tipperary. 

Ard'g^laNH,  a  seaport  ami  piirish  of  Ireland,  in  tbe  co. 
Dow  n.  This  was  once  a  place  of  gt  efit  strength  and  im¬ 
portance.  7  in.  8  E.  by  8.  of  Downpalri*  k.  Ptp.  1,100. 

Ar<i$;ilin',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Down,  <>d 
Lough  8trangtbnl. 

Ardlkeeil't  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Down. 

Ardkiir*  a  parish  of  Ireiand,  in  the  co  Kildare. 

Ardniayl^'«  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Tij>perary, 
3  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Cashel. 

AtNi'niore,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
Waterford. 

Ard'more  Head,  a  promontory  in  the  above  parish, 
forming  the  E.  side  of  Yonghal  harbor.  Lat.  51®  37'  N.; 
Lon.  7U®  4:i'  W. 

Ard'mtilcan,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  tbe  co.  31eath, 
3  III.  E.N.E.  of  Navan. 

Ar<lna'^<*eliy,  a  jjarish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Cork. 

Ardna'g'lasii  Bay 9  an  inlet  on  the  AV.  coast  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Sligo, 

Ar<Iiiamur'chan  Point,  a  promcjitory  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  Argylesliire,  forming  the  most 
westerly  p**int  on  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain.  loit. 
5f®  46'  N.;  Lon.  6®  8'3u"  W. 

Ardnur'elior,  or  Horseleap,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
W.  Meath. 

Ar'doeli,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  8  m.  N. 
of  Duniblane.  It  is  celebnited  for  its  f  ne  antiquities. 

Ar'dor^n.  [Lat.  fri*m  arderc,  to  burn ;  Vr.ardeur.]  Heat, 
in  the  literal  sense;  as.  the  ardor  oi'  the  fire. — Heat,  in 
a  figurative  sense;  as,  tlie  ardor  of  passion,  of  love,  of 
c*>unige. 

Ar'doye,  a  town  of  Belgium,  14  m,  S.S.W.  of  Bnigee. 
pop.  8,146. 

Ardoyne',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Carlow. 

Ard'patrlek,  a  parish  and  village  of  Ireiand,  in  the 
CO.  Limerii  k. 

Ardra'Iian,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Galway. 

Ard'roe,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Kildare,  1  m. 
S.  of  A  thy. 

Ar'dres,  a  small,  hut  well-fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Pa«-de-Cahiis,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Calais.  In  its 
vicinity,  in  June,  1520,  was  held  the  famous  meeting 
between  Francis  1.,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  displayed  on  both 
sides  during  the  18  days  of  the  meeting,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  tlie  ^^Field  of  the  Ctoth  of  Gold”  as  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  tlie  place  of  rendezvous. 

Arfiris'tan,  a  pari.-ih  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Carlow. 

Ardrosi'san*  a  seaport  ami  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  24  m.  W'.S.W.  of  Glasgow, 
/bp.  of  parish,  7,173. 

Ardsal'laj; ti,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  tbe  co.  of  Meath, 
on  the  B**yne. 

Ard'shir.  See  Artaxebxes  Bebegan. 

Ard'iskea^li,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Cork, 

2  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Charleville. 

Ard'straw,  a  parish  and  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
Tyrone. 

Ar<l'trea,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Ty¬ 
rone  and  L<jndomlerry. 

Ar  duous,  a.  [lait.  ardims^  steep,  high.]  Lofty ;  hard 
to  climb. 

*■  High  on  Parnasso*’  top  hor  sons  she  show'd. 

And  p^dnted  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod." — Pope. 

— Figuratively,  dilHcuIt:  attended  with  great  labor. 

“  The  arduous  employment  that  God  designed  with  him." 

Ar'duou9ily,  adv.  In  an  arduous  manner;  with  diflS- 
culty. 

Ar'diioiiAnojia,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ar- 
du*»us;  lieight;  difficulty. 

Are.  The  plural  present  indicative  of  the  substantive 
verb  to  be. 

— n.  The  French  ptiperficial  square  measure,  the  side 
of  which  is  10  metres,  or  32*809  English  feet.  It 
consists,  therefore,  of  1076*44  English  sq.  feel.  The 
next  denomination  in  the  ascen*ling  scale  is  the  Decare, 
or  ten  ares,  and  the  Hectare,  or  100  ares.  In  the  de¬ 
scending  scale  the  luth  part  of  an  arc  is  called  a  Declare^ 
ami  the  lOOth  a  Ci^ntiare. 

A'rea,  n.  [Lat..  pnduihly  from  nreo^  to  dry;  if  was  fer- 
m»*rly  a  plac**  where  c*>rn  was  jiilcd  up  to  he  ilried  before 
it  was  threslie*!.]  Any  plain  or  open  surface;  superficial 
contents:  space  enclosed  within  lines  or  boundaries;  any 
enclose*!  space. 

(Oe  >m.)  'fhe  Rnp*'rflcial  contents  of  any  figure. 

( Geog.)  Xho  contents  of  any  surface. 

Are'ca,  n.  [Malabar.  Areec.]  (Hot.)  A  gen. of  trees, ord. 
J*almnc>‘<e,  distinguished  by  liaving  pinnate  leaves  and 
d4nihle  spathex  The  A.  catechu  is  a  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful  palm.  Its  stem  is  from  6  to  8  inches  only  in 
di.'imeter,  hut  th**  sheaf  of  gre«'n  leaves  that  springs  out 
of  its  top  is  30  to  40  feet  from  the  gr*>uml.  Its  fruit  is 
the  well  known  Betel  nut.  remarkable  for  its  narcotic 
ami  intoxh'ating  power:  from  tin*  same  popular  fruit  is 
j)repare*l  a  kiml  of  catecliii.  This  tree  grows  all  over 
tr*>pical  Imlia.  and  the  whole  archipelago,  inclmling  the 
Fliilippines.  Its  Malay  name  is  I\nang,  hence  Pnln- 
Pinang  is  the  Betel-nut  island,  ^n  nearly  all  the  large 
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Wrind?  It  has  a  different  name,  an  indication  that  it  is 
indigenous.  In  Javanese  it  is  called  Jainbi^nuii  a  region 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  very  almmiant, 
has  therefrom  received  its  name.  In  favorable  situations, 
this  tree  begins  to  bear  when  it  is  six  years  old,  and 
usually  yirMs  about  nuts  in  a  loose,  conical  cluster. 
Each  nut,  when  ripe,  is  about  as  large  as  a  pullet’s  egg. 
aud  of  a  bright  ochreous  yellow.  This  yellow  skin  en¬ 
closes  a  husk,  the  analogue  of  the  tliick  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  Within  this  is  a  small  spherical  nut,  closely 
resembling  a  nutmeg,  but  very  hard  and  tough  when 
tjiken  directly  from  the  tree.  It  is  chewed  with  a  green 
leaf  of  the  «ri,  I*iprr  6cM.  —  See  Bbi  ki^  and  C.vtlc  iu. 

A.  olf.racen,  the  Cabbage-palm,  whose  huge  terminal 
bud  is  known  by  this  name,  is  a  tall  tree,  luO  to  liOO  feet 
high,  with  a  comparatively  very  slender  stem,  growing 
in  the  W.  Indies.  The  bud  or  cabbage  is  sweet,  nutritious, 
and  delicate;  but  wlien  cutoff,  the  tree  dies. 

Arecife',  a  seaport,  and  cap.  of  Lancerota  one  of  the 
Canary  islands;  Ljit.  26*^  Ob'  N.;  Lou.  13®  36'  W.;  2^J*- 
2,778,  ‘ 

Areel£%  adr.  [A.  S.  rcac,  smoke.]  In  a  recking  condi¬ 
tion;  smoking;  steaming. 

Arefac'tiou,  n.  [L  it.  ar^facio — are'>,  to  dry,  and  /ado. 

ti»  m.ike.J  The  act  of  drying;  the  state  of  growing  dry. 
A^'oty,  V.  a.  To  exhaust  of  moisture;  to  dry. 

Arc'iiu^  n.  [Fr.  Lat  aj'cno,  sand.]  A  term  ap¬ 

plied  to  that  p»rt  of  an  amphitheatre  where  the  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  took  place;  fnAn  its 
being  usually  covered  with  sand.  It  is  now  ii'«ed  in  a 
general  s  uise  to  <lenote  a  pl.ico  where  any  contest  or 
display  of  power  takes  place. 

Are'ni%,in  irisco/jn'^,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
lowaco. ;  pop.  of  township  2,131. 

Arenac'y  in  }fichi(fan,  a  post-vilhige  of  Bay  co.,  situate 
on  Saginaw  bay,  pop.  459. 

Arena'cooit!^,  a.  [Lat  arenaceux,  from  arena,  sand.] 
Sandy  ;  having  the  pn^perties  of  sand. 

A.  Ro'ikx.  (GW.)  The  natm*  given  to  rocks  composed 
entirely,  or  to  a  largo  extent,  of  grains  of  uilex.  Beds 
of  i‘>oso  sand  occur  extensively  in  the  more  recent  de- 
po-‘its.  Tlie  grains,  either  of  quartz  or  Hint,  are  gen¬ 
erally  water-worn  and  rounded.  In  older  depo.sita,  the 
grains  of  sand  are  hound  together  by  silicious,  calcare¬ 
ous.  argill.tceous,  or  ferruginous  cements.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  i\>ck  is  composeil  of quartzoso  materials  alone; 
grains  or  particles  of  other  iiiiiuTal  substances  are  fre¬ 
quently  mingled  with  the  grains  of  quartz.  Silvery 
flik  'sof  mic.i  are  seldom  absent ;  and  they  often  occur 
iu  lay<T8  parallel  to  tlie  planes  of  stratification,  causing 
the  rook  to  split  into  thin  slabs,  and  exposing  a  glitter¬ 
ing  surface.  Th(*se  are  called  viicactotu  sandslon^ji. 
When  gr.iins  of  feldspar  occur,  it  is  a  frUxpntkic  sand- 
ston,-'.  Often  large  quantities  of  calcareous  matter, 
either  as  cement  or  as  distinct  grains,  occur  ;  and  these 
are  called  caic xaiidiiton^4.  The  presence  of  lime 
can  always  be  detected  by  the  effervescence  which  takes 
pl.ice  on  the  application  of  muriaiic  or  other  acid. 
Winm  the  8.ind.-*tone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usuall 
called  fjrit.  It  l)eCom<*s  congl  unrrMr.  nr  jtwidiog’Slonfy  if 
the  gr.iins  are  largo  enough  tobocaIbHl  pebbles;  ot  brtc- 
cia,  if  the  fragments  are  sharp  and  angular. 
Arena'ria,  Svn.kwort,  n.  [Lat.  ar^^na,  sand  ]  A  gen 
of  mere  weed-plants,  ord.  C iryophyUaccct. 
APena'rious*  a.  Relating  to  sand;  arenaceous. 
Arcna'tion,  ».  (JW.)  Sibulation,  or  the  sprinkling 
of  hot  sand  u  *on  th3  bodies  of  patients. 

Ar'enclahl*.  in  Miantsota.,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore 
CO.;  pon,  853. 

Aren'<l:%l«  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  75  m.  N.E.  of 
Cliri.stian.sauJ;  Lut.  58®  27'  N.;  Lon.  8®  60'  25"  E.;  pop. 
5,800. 

Ar'emltsville,  in  /^nnsyZyania,  a  post-office  of  Adams 

CO. 

Aren's-a,  w.  SeeSvouEnus. 

Areililit'ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  arena,  sand,  and  Or.  lithns, 
stone.!  Kelating  to  saiidstmie. 

Are'nis  <ie  Mar,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  26 
III.  N.E.  of  Barcelona;  7>o/»,  4,976. 

Arenose',  a.  Samly;  full  of  sand. 

A'rensbiiPgf,  a  seaport  of  Russia  in  Europe,  In  the 
gov.  of  Livomi^  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.  It 
is  the  cap.  of  the  islam!  of  Oesc  1.  2*'>p.  4,129. 
Ar'enzvill^^  in  IVinoix.,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co., 
about  48  III.  \V.  of  Springfield  ',pop.  884. 

Are'ola,  n.;  pf.  Are  il.b.  [Lat.,  a  small  open  space  or 
circle, diminutive  ofumt.]  (Anac.  and  Phy.siol.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  small  interstices  of  minute  cellular  or 
other  tissues,  through  which  the  smallest  vessels  and 
nerves  pass.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  small  re<i  or  brown¬ 
ish  circle  whii  h  surrounds  the  nipples  of  females,  or  the 
ring  which  surrounds  the  pustule  of  small-  or  cow-pox. 

{  B  it )  Space  m  irk<*d  out  on  a  surface. 

APC'olar,  a.  Resembling  or  relating  to  an  areola. 

>1.)  Marked  out  into  definite  spaces. 
Arcola'lioil,  u.  Any  small  space  distinctly  bounded 
by  sometliing  different  in  color,  texture,  Ac  —  IVorcester. 
Areoiil’ctor,  n.  A  name  of  the  instrument  more  com¬ 
monly  c.ill  ;d  IlrnaoM  ter,  g.  v. 

AreoiiiPt'ric,  Areomef'rical,  a.  Relating  to 
areom  try,  or  hydrometry 
Areoirt'ctry,  n.  Same  sis  IItprometrt.  7.  v. 
Arco2>'ajfite,  Aroo|>'a;g'i»t,  n.  A  imunber  of  the 
Areopagus. 

Areopa^^it'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Areop¬ 
agus. 

Ar(»op'a‘gUS*  n.  [Or.  Mars,  and  pngox.  n  nill.J 

{ihxt  )  The  name  of  a  hill  or  rocky  eminence  lying  to 
tlie  W  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  was  the  meet¬ 
ing-place  of  the  chief  court  of  judicature  of  that  city; 
haace  called  the  council  of  A.  It  was  of  very  high  an- ; 
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tiquity,  and  existed  as  a  criminal  tribunal  long  before 
the  time  of  Solon.  Solon  enlarged  its  sphere  of  juris¬ 
diction.  ami  gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and 
political  nature.  He  cnu.sed  it  to  consist  of  exarchons 
who  liad  creditably  passed  the  scrutiny  to  which  they 
were  subjected  at  the  termination  of  tbeir  period  of 
office.  As  a  court  of  ju.stice,  it  tiaik  cognizance  of  capi¬ 
tal  crimes,  as  murder,  arson,  Ac.;  and  it  also  exercised 
a  certain  control  over  the  ordinary  courts  Its  censorial 
duties  were  of  a  very  extensive  and  iiiijuisitorial  nature, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  dixency.  Religion 
also  came  wiiliin  its  jurisdiction,  which  jmnislicd  im¬ 
piety  in  whatsoever  form.  Pericles  succeeded  iu  greatly 
diminishing  the  power  of  this  council,  and  deprived 
it  of  many  of  its  old  prerogatives.  It  still,  however, 
scem.s  to  h.ive  retained  a  great  degree  of  jM)wer;  but  in 
later  tinu*8,  wh<  n  corruption  oi'  manners  prevailed 
among  the  people,  it  lost  its  moral  intliience  and  au¬ 
thority:  yet  it  i  ontinued  to  exist  d<»wn  to  a  very  late 
period.  Some  say  that  tlie  apostle  Paul  was  taken  Ix^- 
tore  this  ctmncil ;  but  the  Scripture  does  not  bear  out 
this  idea.  It  would  seem,  rather,  that  the  Athenians 
had  taken  him  to  the  hill  in  order  to  hear  him  expound 
bis  new  ihictrines. 

Aroqiii'pa,  a  province  and  dep.  of  S.  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Peru;  l.at.  10®  30'  y.;  Lon.  73®  11'  W.  It 
contains  a  mountain,  and  also  a  city,  of  the  s.ime  name, 
and  lies  between  llie  western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  produces  wheat,  maize,  sugar, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  sulpliur,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  wine 
and  brandy;  all  of  which  are  exported  via  Islay,  its 
trading-j)ort.  The  mountain  called  A.  is  of  volcanic  for¬ 
mation,  and  reaches  an  altitudi-  of  20,320  ft.  Tlie  entire 
country  around  may  be  said  to  exist  in  a  chronic  state  of 
subterraneous  convuUion,  having  been  frequently  dest*- 
lated  by  earthquakes.  J*op.  about  150,000,  principally 
composed  ot  Indians. 

AuEqui't’A,  cap.  of  the  above  dep.,  was,  previous  to  18GS, 
one  of  the  largest,  and  said  to  liave  lM*en  tlie  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  city  ill  Peru.  It  was  soli«’dy  built  of  stone,  had  a 
fine  cathcilral,  and  many  churches  and  convents;  and 
carried  on  nourishing  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
cloths,  woollens,  and  co  tons.  It  w;is  originally  fuinded 
by  Pizarro,  and  Ija<l,  until  recently, about  50,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  On  tlio  Lull  August.  186<,  this  city  was  almost 
utterly  <le6troyed  by  a  tearful  earthquake,  which  des<.>- 
lated  the  entire  sea-board  of  Peru.  So  complete  and 
terrible  were  its  results,  that  not  a  cliurch  was  left 
stan<ling,  nor  a  liouse  habitable.  The  massive  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  was,  however,  able  to  resist  iL 
earlier  shocks,  ami  accordingly  permit te«I  iheinliabitants 
to  escape  into  the  open  air;  but  this  did  not  altogetlu-r 
suffice  to  counterbalance  its  continued  violence,  about 
200  persons  losing  their  lives  eventually.  After  this  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  witli  the  aid  temlered  by  the  Chilians  and 
otlier  nations,  the  pe(»pie  of  A.  commenced  a  partial  re¬ 
storation  of  their  city;  but  in  leb.,  1809,  it  wjis  again 
visiti-d  by  shocks  of  earthquakes,  by  the  last  of  wTiicIi 
many  persons  were  hurt,  but,  fortunately,  none  killed. 
Many  citizens,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  quit  A  for 
ever.  Fop.  30,000. 

ArotSD'UH,  a  Greek  physician  of  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
llis  works  are  held  in  great  repute.  An  English  truDb- 
lation  w’as  published  in  I^ondon.  1837. 

Arcthll'.Ha*  (J/yZ/i.)  Oneofthe  Ilesperidea. —  A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ncreusand  Doris,  first  a  nvmph  <d'  Diana,  then 
metannn  plio-<ed  (see  Alphecs)  into  a  lountain  situated 
in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  As  Theocritus  composed  his 
idyls  on  her  banks,  she  is  often  made  tlio  nuise  (»f  pas¬ 
torals.  This  fountain,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Verr.lib.  iv. 
537),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  go)  and  many  poebs.  i.s  now 
d -gradtxl  into  a  Sort  of  public  washing  utensil  for  the 
poi)r  Syraciiseans. 

{Bot.)  Ageii. of  small  plants, ord.  Orchithce(p.  —  Duo. 
Perianth  with  its  segments  cohering  at  ha.se;  lips  spur¬ 
less;  ailnate  to  the  column  at  btise,  iletlected  at  the  end, 
and  bearded  inshle;  pollen  angular.  —  Tlio  A.  bulioo/ 
is  found  ill  wet  meadow’s  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  At 
the  top  is  a  single,  large,  fragrant  flower,  of  a  rich  purple 
color. 

Ar'etin,  Joh\nn  Christoph  Frieorich,  Baron  ton,  a 
celebratoil  German  bibliographer;  b.  1773.  He  wa.s  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  royal  library  at  Munich,  ami  member  of  tlie 
most  important  German  academies.  Among  his  many 
works  are,  a  Ihxtory  of  the.  Jetox  in  Bavaria,  sundry 
treatises  on  mnemonics,  the  diving-rod,  Ac.,  Ac.  D. 
18-24. 

Areti'no,  PtETRo,  an  Italian  satirist  of  great  eminence, 
was  B.  in  l  uscaiiy,  1492.  Though  of  profligate  life,  and 
unprincipled  in  his  w’ritings,  the  cau.stic-  satire  of  his  11- 
bellons  verse  gave  him  a  high  reputation,  the  patronage 
of  80ver«*igTi8.  and  tlie  friomlshlp  of  his  illustrious  con- 
tcmi>oraries,  Micliael  Angelo,  Titian,  ami  Tasso.  He 
notably  made  himself  famous  by  his  bitter  satire  upon 
the  indecorous  life  of  the  nuns,  and  the  j)rofliga<*y  of  the 
cardinals  and  higher  priesthood.  He  also  satirized  to 
such  an  extent  the  European  sovereigns,  tliat  he  ac¬ 
quired  tlie  title  of  the  of  I^rinctx."  His  poeti¬ 

cal!  works  inclutle  a  tragedy,  and  five  comedies  full  of 
wit  and  genuine  comic  hun.or.  D.  1557. 

Arktjno.  or  Ari-zzo  Guiro.  See  Guido  d’Arezzo. 

Arova'Io,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Adaja, 
*29  m.  N.N.K.  of  Avila*;  pop.  5,162. 

Aro*'?50  (anr.  Arretium),  a  city  of  central  Italy,  in  the 
rich  jilain  of  Chiana.  31  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Sienna.  Petrarch 
was  born  here  in  1304,  ami  the  adjacent  country  gave 
birth  to  Vasari,  Bacci,  and  Andino  A.  is  very  ancient, 
and  wa.?  formerly  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etruria. 
It  was  famous  for  the  terra-cotta  vases  it  produced,  which 
were  ranked  by  Pliny  with  those  of  SamoR,  aud  Sagun- 
tuin.  Fop.  of  prov.  219,559 ;  bf  city,  11,081. 
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ArTv^dAOnite,  r?.  (.Vin.)  A  mineral,  probably  mono- 
clinic,  liHving  a  vitreou.s  lustre;  pure  black  color;  in 
thin  scales,  deep  green,  or  brow^i.  Streak  graj  ish-green. 
Opaque  except  in  very  thin  Rplinters.  Fracture  imper¬ 
fectly  conehoidal.  —  Vomp.  Silica.  SO-S;  ecstpiioxide  of 
iron,  26-9;  protoxide  of  iron,  121 ;  soda,  10  5  =  100.  It 
occurs  iu  black  hornblcnde-like  cry-^tabs,  in  Greenland. 

Mount,  the  highest  mountain  of  Asia  Mi 
nor,  ill  the  pashalic  of  Kuranmnia ;  height,  13,000  ft. 

Ar'R-al,  or  Ar'^ol*i«  n.  {Ckem.)  The  commercial  name 
ot  impure  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  as 
it  is  taken  in  tlic  Ibrin  of  an  incnistation  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  w  ine-casks.  It  has  usually  a  red  tinge,  duo  to 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  grape. 

Ar'^uli,  n.  (Hool.)  A  species  of  wu’Id  sheep,  found  on 
tlie  mountains  of  Liberia  and  Kamtschutka.  It  so  closely 
resembles  the  moufflon,  as  to  be  regarded  by  many  natu¬ 
ralists  as  the  same  species.  —  See  Moufflon. 

Ar'^aiid,  Aim£,  a  Genevese,  who  invented  the  lamp 
called  by  his  name,  which  was  first  made  in  England  in 
1782.  I),  in  England,  1803.  The  A.  lamp  lias  a  circular 
wick  to  admit  a  double  current  of  air,  and  has  been  for 
a  long  time  in  common  use. 

Ar'^auni,  a  town  of  Central  India,  40  m.  from  Ellich- 
poor,  where  IVellington  (then  Gem'ral  Wellesley  1,  in 
1803,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Nagpoor  force. 

Ar;;;clau'tlor,  FRiEnnicit  Wii.uei.m  Auoust,  b.  at  Mc- 
nicl.  1799.  He  studicil  at  Kdnigsherg,  and  becoming 
early  attracted  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Bessel  to  make  observations,  and  in  1^20  was 
appointed  liis  assi.-stant  in  the  observatory.  In  1823,  he 
succeeded  IValbeek  as  astronomer  at  Abo  observatory, 
Finland.  He  ciuiimcnced  lu  re  a  course  of  observations 
on  those  fixe<l  stars  iiossessing  a  perceptible  proper  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and,  ultimately,  jiubiished  a  catalogue  of  not  less 
than  5C0  stars  of  thi.s  cliaracter.  For  his  discoverie.s.  ho 
received  the  great  Dt-niidoff  prize  from  the  academy  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Afte  r  his  removal  to  the  university  of 
Bonn  iu  1837,  A.  jiublifthed  the ‘‘CVanom^Zna  Aora  ” 
(BiTlin,  1S43):  and  in  1846,  his  A.stronomical  Ob.xcm'a- 
tionx,  giving  the  positiens  of  22,000  stars  of  tlie  north¬ 
ern  heavens,  from  45®  to  80®  declination.  Of  late  yearrl 
A.  hud  much  studied  the  changes  of  light  iu  variable 
stars.  D.  1875. 

Arg’om'ono,  n.  [Gr.  argrma.  a  disease  of  the  eyo  ] 
(A’ob)  A  gen.  of  herbs  with  yellow  juice,  onl.  J^apare- 
I’acfCB.  The  horn-poppy,  A.  Mexiraua,  foiiml  in  all  tlio 
States,  has  a  stem  2-^i  ft.  high,  branching,  armed  with 
prickly  spines.  an«l  axillary  and  terminal  yellow  flowei-s 
on  8lw»rt  peduneb’R.  Its  seeds  are  narcotic,  purgative, 
and  diuretic.  The  juice  of  tlie  plant  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia,  whence  its 
name. 

Ar'gens,  Jean  BiPTiSTE  nE  B  ter,  Mvrquis  d’,  a  French 
miscellaneous  writer,  b.  1701.  Choosing  the  profession 
of  arms,  he  served  a  campaign  in  Germany,  and  then 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  wrote  tlie  L<  tires  Chinoi.irs 
and  other  works.  Being  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great 
to  tho  Pru-^siaii  court,  ho  was  appointed  director  of  the 
academy  at  Berlin,  and  D.  there  in  1771. 

Ar^en'son*  RCne  Louis  Voter  d‘,  a  French  statesman, 
was  a  friend  of  Voltaire.  B.  ItOO  ;  n  1757. 

Aruon'sow,  Marc  Pierre,  Count  d\ an  eminent  French 
statesman,  B.  96.  Alter  filling  subordinate  offices; 
he  succeeded  M.  de  Breleiiil,  as  minister  of  war,  ia 
1742.  After  tho  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  war 
which  W51S  at  that  time  raging  threatened  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  tho  French  power;  but  the  vigorous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  A.,  aud  his  singular  capacity  for  selecting 
competent  generals,  speedily  reversed  the  lido  of  events, 
and  secured  a  succession  of  victories  to  tho  French  arms, 
until  peace  w  as  restored,  In  1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Alx-la- 
Chapelle.  A.  becoming  olmoxi  nis  to  M  abnne  do  Pom- 
padi»ur,  tho  mistress  of  Louis  XV..  lost  the  royal  favor, 
and  was  exiled;  hut  after  her  demise  he  returne<I  to 
Paris,  w'here  ho  D.  1764.  A.  was  a  p.itrou  of  letters,  and 
the  friend  of  Voltaire;  and  to  him  was  dedicated  tho 
great  AacycZo/Jt'Ge  of  Diderot  and  U’Alemhert. 

Ar'gfent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  argeotum,  silver]  (ffer.\ 
A  term  horrow’ixl  from  tho  French  to  express  the  metal 
silver  when  used  iu  armorial  bearings.  It  is  generally 
left  white  in  the  fields  and  charges  of  all  coats-of-urms, 
whether  colored  or  engraved. 

— a.  Silvery;  like  silver. 

Ar^^-eit'ta,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Fer¬ 
rara;  pop.  in  1861, 15,2'.H). 

Ar'jfental,  a.  Pertidning  to  silver. 

Ar'g-entan,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Orne,  cap.  of 
an  arroiid.,  and  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  22 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Aleu^oii.  It  is  well  built,  has  agreeatdo 
promenades,  and  possesses  manufactures  of  linen,  lace, 
(point  d'Alen9<m),  Ac.  6,221, 

Ar'fi-eiitane,  German  Silver,  Pack-fono,  or  British 
Plate,  n.  {Vhem.)  An  alloy  consisting  of  copper,  nickid, 
and  zinc,  iu  various  proportions,  in  imitation  of  tho 
Chinese  silver  of  pack-foiig.  The  maillechort  of  Paris, 
with  a  sp.  gr.of  7  18, consists  of  Cu  65,  Ni  16-8,  Za  13,  Fo 
3*4.  Each  maker  has  Iiis  own  receipt  for  imitating,  or 
improving  this  preparation,  extensively  employed  as  a 
basis  for  plating  w’ith  silver;  forks  and  spoons, and  arti¬ 
cles  of  domestic  use,  being  made  of  this  material,  and 
electro-plated.  Before  being  dipped  in  the  plating- 
trough.  they  are  usually  immerse<i  iu  nitric  acid. 

ArsontaVium,  n.  [Lat]  (Chem.)  An  all(»y  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  h*a<l  and  tin. 

Ar>;:onta'tlon,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plating  with  silver. 

Ar^eii'touil,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
on  tho  Seine,  13  m.  N.IV.  of  Parbs.  on  tho  Cherbourg 
railway.  Here  was  a  convent  of  which  the  celebrate^ 
Ileloise  (see  Abelard)  w'as  prioress.  Ftp.  6,816. 

Airg-en^tiCy  a.  KeUting  to  silver,  or  obtained  from  it. 
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Ar;reiitif'crons«  a.  [From  Fr.  nnd  Lat.  or* 

yrntnm^  ttilver.]  Cuntaiiiiog  silver;  as,  aryenlijKruiu 
lead-ores. 

Ar;^enti'nn,  rt.  (Zoot.)  The  argentine,  a  gen.  of  iiial- 
aeopterygicMis  Ashes,  belonging  to  the  Salmonidat.  The 
A.  s/>hi/r»e>ta,  cauglit  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  an 
air*bla<Mer.  thick,  an«l  loaded  with  naerf^  the  substance 
uscil  in  making  artificial  i)eurls. 

Ar'^oiltilio*  n.  (Miit.)  Tlie  slate-spar,  a  variety  of  cal¬ 
careous  spar,  with  a  p(Mrly  lustre,  found  in  thin  plates 
in  Norway,  Ac.  —  The  name  is  also  applied  to  oxide  of 
antimony. 

Ar'g'entin^,  a.  [Fr.  aryenlin,  from  T>at.  arye.ntinwf, 
from  urpe«/um,  silver.]  Like  silver;  silvery;  sounding 
like  silver. 

Ar';r<>ntiiie  Republic,  sometimes  called  Argentine 
C  'NP,iDEK\TiON,  and  fonnerly  the  CuNfEDERAi ION  uR  Re¬ 
public  op  La  Plata,  in  South  .\iuerica;  a  republic  of 
confederatiMl  States  comi>rising  all  that  iuuiiense  terri¬ 
tory,  excepting  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  lying  between 
the  ]>aralhd8  of  2-®  and  41^  S.  Lat.  It  is  b<>unded  on  the 
N.  hy  Iktlivia,  on  tlie  H  by  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic;  S  hy  Patigoniji,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Andes 
of  Chili.  In  length  it  is  I.74t»  m. ;  in  breadth,  1.000.  — 
Divisions  (excluding  Territories) :  (See  also  p.  ‘JOfi.) 


Provinces. 

Eet.  Pop. 
in  1869- 

Area  in 
Pny.sg.m. 

Capitals. 

Littvral  or 
Riverine: 

Buenos  Ayres.. . 

455,107 

63,000  Buenos  Ayres. 

Santa  Fe . 

89.218 

18,000  &mtii  Fe. 

Entre-Rio.s . 

]34,2.!5 

45,0tX)  Concepcion. 

Corrientes  . 

Andine: 

129,0.3 

54,000 

Corrientes. 

La  Rioja . 

48,740 

31,500 

Ra  Rioja. 

Catamarca . 

79,902 

31,500  Ciitanuirca. 

S  in  Juan . 

60,319 

29,7(X)lS<in  Juan. 

3Iendoza . 

65,415 

54,000 :  Mendoza. 

Ce.vtral: 

Cordova . 

210,508 

54,000 

Cordova. 

San  Luis . 

53,294 

18,000 

San  Luis. 

Santiago  tlel  Estero... 

132,898 

31,500 

Saiitiagi^. 

Tucumaii . 

108,904 

13,500 

Tucuman. 

Noeihern  : 

Salta . 

88,933 

45,000 

Salta. 

Jujuy . . 

40.362 

27,000 

Juj  iiy. 

Total . 

1,696,924 

515,760 

Desc.  ThU  country  forms  almost  an  oblono 

(piadrilateral, 

and  is,  lor  the  greater  part,  extremely  level,  more  espe¬ 
cially  so  as  regards  the  country  lying  to  the  S.  and 
8.E  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  wliich  contains  the  immense 
grassy  plains  known  as  the  q.  v.  This  region, 

as  far  as  the  border  of  Patagonia,  is  a  vjist  savanna, 
watered  by  innumerable  rivers,  some  of  considerable 
size.  Lakes  are  equally  numerous.  In  ]>arts,  the  inte¬ 
rior  Is  hilly,  and  forms  varhius  sierras,  seldom  exceeding 
an  altitude  of  600  feet.  Thu  Aiidine  provinces  present 
a  very  mouubiinous  surface.  Tlie  Gran  Chaco,  q.  v.,  in 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  is  a  composite  region  of 
grtssy  prairie,  sandy  desert,  and  dense  forest.  —  Hivtrs. 
The  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  ds  la  Plata  (or  River  of 
the  Plate)  forms  the  watershed  of  a  great  fiuvial  system, 
second  only,  in  S.  America,  to  that  of  the  Aitiazons.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  upper  P.vraiia,  and  its  twin,  the 
Paragii.iy  whicli,  after  their  confluence  at  Corrientes, 
form  oue  noble  stre.un,  that,  under  the  name  of  Parand, 
Hows  down  to  the  gulf  of  La  Plata.  The  Parana  proper 
b;is  for  Its  chief  tributary  tlie  Kto  Gramle,  white  the 
Paraguay  recelve.s  as  afiluents  the  Pilcomayo,  the  Ara- 
guarmiiii,  ami  the  Venuejo.  M  »ro  to  the  S.  tlie  Rio 
Salado  Hows  into  the  great  river;  and  still  further  S. 
another  Silado,  after  aii  E.  course,  enters  the  Atlanti* 
Ht  the  mouth  of  La  Plata.  'I'lie  Color.ido,  and  the  JGo 
Negro,  are  streams  also emlmuching  into  the  ocean;  the 
bitter  forming  the  houudary  of  Pat  igoiii  v.  Thero  is  al.so 
an  iulaiui  river,  the  Tu^  uman,  whi.  li,  after  a  course  of 
360  m.  S.E.  across  the  Pamp.is,  lo.si  s  itself  in  the  salt 
lakes  of  Porongos.  —  Lakes.  Owing  to  the  uniformly 
even  surface  of  this  country,  the  lakes  are  in  general 
the  mere  ovei  ft  »w  of  the  largo  rivers.  Of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  the  celebrated  one  of  .Vara.vos,  on  the  confines  of 
Rolivia  and  Hrazil.  those  of  AgiMseaty  and  E.stero  de 
Nemhm;u  and,  in  fact,  all  the  lakes  Iji lug  to  the  E.  of 
the  Paraguay.  That  of  Yiiera,  between  this  river  and 
the  Paraiift,  is  of  great  extent.  In  the  S.  parts  of  the 
republic,  a  chain  of  salt  iak«‘s  reat'hes  from  the  Aiide.^  to 
the  waters  of  the  Plate.  One  of  these,  360  ni.  S.W.  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  about  18  m.  in  circumference,  with  its 
bottiiiu  so  encrusted  with  hanl  salt,  tliat  even  iron  tools 
m.ike  but  little  impression  upon  It. —  Mnunt.  The  N.  nTi<l 
N.W.  provin -ea  are  generally  mountainous,  having  with¬ 
in  tlieir  limits  some  of  the  loftiest  outlying  spurs  of  the 
Andes,  as  the  Sierni  Negros,  in  tlie  parallel  of  :'4®  4ii'  S. ; 
and  tlie  Sierra  Ikirhara,  extending  N.N.E.  from  the  Rio 
Salado  on  the  S.,  to  the  Vornn*j«»  on  the  N.  On  the  K., 
the  mountains  of  Brazil  connect  witli  the  Andes  on  the 
W.  and  N  W.,  hy  tlie  intermediate  range  of  the  Chiqiiitos. 
The  road  from  Potoai  to  Buenos  Ayres,  1,860  ni.,  and  that 
from  Potosl  to  Lima,  1,40J  more,  or  a  total  of  3,262  m., 
pas-ses  over  the  highest  ridge  of  tin*  .\ndeB. —  C/m,  A 
country  so  extensive  as  the  A.  must  necessarily  possess 
a  variety  of  climate.  On  the  icy  summits  of  the  Andes 
an  almost  intolerable  degree  of  cold  prevails  in  summer; 
while  in  the  plains  the  summer  lieats  are  aiisoluUdy 
oppressive.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  in  S.  Lat  31°  36'  28", 
water  freezes  slightly  at  certain  times  during  winter; 
but'sbould  this  happen  frequently,  the  winter  is  deemed 


At  the  same  place,  the  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  Is  about  64°  Fabr.;  of  summer,  and  winter,  the 
menu  is  7-°,  and  52°,  respectively.  Taken  altogether, 
however,  the  salubrity  of  this  climate  is  uii^urpasseil 
by  any  idher;  and  even  that  humidity  of  atmosphere 
incidental  to  the  marshy  and  puriiMlicaily  inundated  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  generally. 
From  this  salubrious  feature,  lluenos -\yres  (‘‘good  airs”) 
derived  its  name.  —  Soil  and  Prod.  In  the  elevateil 
lauds  near  the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  agriculture  is  little 
pnutised.  Tucumuii,  mure  in  the  interior,  has  a  rich 
soil,  and  wanner  temperature,  and  pro<luces  grains  and 
fruits.  In  Santiago  del  Estero,  indigo  was  formerly 
raised  in  quantities.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  occurs 
here  and  there  in  the  provinces  on  the  Parana,  but  to 
no  great  extent;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  in  how  far 
the  growth  of  tliis  important  staple  will  be  adapted  to 
the  soil  generally.  Around  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the 
Platino  districts,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  prolific,  reqnii  iug 
no  manure,  aiul  yielding  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize,  besides  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  mo-e  tropical  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  anana.s.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
furnishes  the  export  of  excellent  wine  and  brandy.  The 
soil  of  A.  is,  on  the  whole,  admirably  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals;  but  this  husbamlry,  owing  to  Span¬ 
ish  supineness,  and  the  Indian  uveihiou  to  labor,  re¬ 
mained  comparative'y  undeveloped  until  the  European 
emigration  of  late  year.««,  whicli  lias  upeneil  the  resources 
of  the  lainl,  and  promises  for  it  a  prosperous  future, 

{Bot.)  As  examples  of  the  Jiora  of  A.  may  bo  men¬ 
tioned,  cinchona,  or  quinine,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  and  other 
mediciual  plants,  ns  the  sa-ssafra-s,  maguey,  guayacan, 
zuma,  coa,  Ac.  Vanilla  and  cacao,  of  but  iudiffereut 
quality,  are  also  indigenous.  In  the  forests  grow  cedars 
ofa  class  well  adapted  for  sliip-building,  the  American 
pine,  or  cury.nnd  the  nlgjiroba  or  carol>tree,  whose  fruit 
affords  not  only  food,  but  a  pleasant  drink  called  laaya. 
Among  the  native, fruits  are  the  jujud,  quahyra,  guimbi 
(exuding  a  perfume<i  wax  of  which  candles  are  made), 
the  tatay,  turumay  (resembling  an  olive),  and  the  inani 
(producing  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive). 

{Zool.)  The  Zoology  of  the  A.  niucli  re.<embles  that  of 
Peru  and  Chill.  The  tapir  is  the  principal  graminivorous 
animal;  and  tiie  hijqKipotimi.  the  armadillo,  guanaco, 
vicuna,  and  llama  are  also  indigenous.  Elks  and  deer 
are  numerous.  The  zorrino,  resembling  a  small  rabbit, 
emits  a  fetid  o<Kir  like  that  of  tlie  N.  American  skunk, 
and  is  avoided  by  all  living  creatures,  animal  as  well  as 
human.  Of  birds,  the  nandu,  or  ostrich,  and  the  condor, 
tenant  this  country;  serpents  of  largo  size,  and  locusts, 
abound.  The  numbers  of  horned  cattle  in  a  wild  state 
on  the  great  plains  have  been  estimated  at  12.600,600, 
and  the  horses  at  3,000,000,  besides  vast  numbers  of 
sheep. — Mtn.  The  auriferous  wealth  of  the  mountains 
of  S.  Bolivia,  is  said  to  be  illimitable,  and  no  doubt  gave 
rise  to  the  appellition  of  **  River  of  Silver”  (Rio  do  la 
Plata)  to  that  great  stream  whoso  head-waters  are  found 
in  its  region.  The  A.  republic  has  nut  lis  yet  shown 
much  sign  of  mineral  activity,  hut  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  gobl,  as  well  as  silver,  exists  in  tlie  Andine 
provinces.  Silver  mines  are  being  worked  at  San  Juan, 
and  mining  is  every  year  growing  into  importance  in  the 
districts  of  San  Luis,  Cordova,  ami  Oatamarca.  Iron  is 
found  in  Santiago  del  Estero. — Inhab.  Tlie  aboriginal 
race  of  Indians  comprises  to-day  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Chiquitus, Guaranis,  Puelches,  Mujus,  Manoas,  Iluilliches, 
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and  many  others.  Of  their  niimhers  nothing  authentic  is 
known;  but.  on  approximation,  they  nmy  be  estimated 
at  from  1,(K)0.IMK)  to  l,200,o0t),  'Phe  principal  chiss  of  tin* 
Inhabitants  of  the  A.  are  the  Creole  descendants  iff  the 
Spanish  settlei-a  who,  in  mind,  morals,  ami  pbysicjue, 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  other  lltspano-Americaus. 


Though  vicious  and  indolent,  they  possess  good  natural 
aliilities,  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
energy.  The  meaner  degree  of  whites  are  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  in  which 
latter  capacity  they  are  mo.%  iiuiiierous,  bot  so  deteri- 
orateil  as  to  be  hardly  above  par  with  the  savages.  They 
are  famous  llor^emell.  and  perfect  masters  of  the  laf»so. 
(See  Gauchos.)  Mestizos,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  form 
the  third  grade  in  society. — lidigion.  The  Catholic  is 
the  establisluni  religion,  but  other  creeds  are  tolerated. 
The  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  A.  vies  in  splendor  with 
that  of  the  church  in  Europe.  Large  cathedrals,  and 
moiiasterii's,  are  found  all  over  the  CiUintry.  Education, 
however,  is  but  little  advanced. —  Gov.  The  executive 
power  centres  in  a  president,  electwl  for  6  years  by  rep- 
resentiitives  of  all  the  pruv.  Tlie  legislative  assembly  is 
composed  of  a  senate,  and  house  of  deputies;  the  former 
comprising  28  members,  two  from  each  prov. ;  and  the 
latter,  66.  The  president  is  commamier-in-ebief,  and 
appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices;  but  is 
n^ponsible  for  the  acts  of  his  nominees,  and  liable  to 
impeachment.  The  governors  of  provinces  pussess  ex¬ 
tensive  powers,  and  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  independent 
of  the  central  executive;  these  are  elected  liy  the  jieople 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  Tlie  army  numbered,  in  1877, 
8,283  men,  excluding  20, OtX)  National  (iiiard.  The  navy 
had  26  small  steamers. —  Finance.  The  revenue  for  1876 
was  $13,583,633;  expenditure,  $26,333,877.  The  total 
public  debt  $62,301,708,  more  than  half  of  whicli  is  held 
in  England. —  Com.  The  staple  productions  are  hides, 
skins,  wool,  billow,  and  l>eef.  Of  these,  immense  quan¬ 
tities  are  exported  to  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  Their 
total  value,  in  1867,  was  $23,029,710,  the  U.  S.  receiving 
$6,842,811.  The  Imports  embrace  almost  all  kinds  of 
dry-goods  and  manufactures,  and  are  principally  ob¬ 
tained  from  Great  Britain.  For  year  ending  June  30, 
1817,  the  U.  S.  imported  $3,449,669,  chiefly  hides  and 
wool.  The  domestic  exports  from  the  U.  S.  reached 
$1,129,168,  chiefly  petroleum,  refined  sugar,  lumber, 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  navigation  of  the 
Parana  has  much  developed  during  the  last  few  years; 
a  regular  system  of  steam  communication  being  carried 
on  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  interior. —  Raih'oads^ 
constructed  mainly  by  the  State,  numbered  in  June 
1877,  991  miles ;  lines  in  construction,  331  miles,  besides 
1,.668  miles  sanctioned  by  the  government,  including  an 
international  line  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili,  894  miles. 
The  total  of  telegraph  wires  in  1877  was  9.830  miles. 
The  President  of  the  Confederation  has  a  salary  of  $20,- 
OOO,  and  the  Vice-President  $10,000. 

{Hist.)  In  1516,  the  estnary  of  La  Plata  was  discovered 
by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who,  with  his  companions,  were 
killed  and  devoured  by  the  natives.  In  1526,  Sebastiau 
Cabot  visited  the  Plate,  and  one  of  his  captains,  ascending 
the  Paranii,  built  a  fort  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Carcarana. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  subsequently  sent  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  under  the  coininand  of  Mendoza,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1535.  The  Si)aniardH,  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  succeeded  in  eKtabli^llillg  their  power 
over  the  entire  country,  Imilt  cities,  and  tminded  Jesuit 
missions.  In  1726,  the  Portuguese,  jealous  of  the  ascen- 
deucy  of  Spain,  founded  the  city  of  Monte  Video  in  the 
Banda  Oriental.  In  1776,  the  Plate  provinces  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  government  of  Lima,  and  fi»rmed  into  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1806,  a  British  expe¬ 
dition  was  (lis])atrlHd  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  cuj>- 
tured  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  ultimately  retaken  by 
the  Spaniards  A  second  attat  k  met  with  no  better  re¬ 
sult.  In  1808,  the  Spaniards  revolted,  dvjioscd  the  vice¬ 
roy,  and  declared  a  provisional  goYeniiiieiit.  After  a 
protracted  struggle  Miih  the  iij()ther-country,  they  ac¬ 
complished  their  independence  Between  1810  and  1835, 
the  A,  prov.  had  no  fewer  than  36  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Ill  the  laRt-iianied  year.  General  Bosas  was  elected 
president,  with  dictatorial  powers.  He  ruled  the  country 
with  an  iron  tymnny  for  17  years,  sought  to  bring  the 
Banda  Oriental,  or  Uruguay  (as  it  is  now  termed),  und*T 
his  control,  and  also  to  exclmle  foreign  commerce  fr<»m  the 
river  Plata.  Upon  this.  France  and  England  blockiuled 
Buenos  Ayres,  occupied  Monte  Video,  and  captured  the 
Argentine  fleet.  In  1849,  a  peace  was  concluded.  In 
1861,  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  (dijecting  to  the  control  of 
Rosas  over  the  navigation  of  the  ParaiiA,  declared  war 
against  the  A.  P.  Their  conted<*ratcd  forces,  amounting 
to  18,000  nun.  utterly  defeated  Rosas  in  the  l-altle  of 
Caceres,  or  PacluMO,  in  F»  b.,  1862,  and  oblige*!  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  Kngland.  The  navigHti«m  of  the  Parang 
was  then  jlecluretl  o]K-n  to  tlie  world;  ami  in  1853.  the 
present  constitution  was  established.  After  the  fall  of 
K*'sjls  the  government  was  successively  assumed  by 
Geii.  Vrqiiiza  ami  others;  and,  in  1860,  by  <ien.  Mitre.  In 
lSr.2,  Buenos  .Ayres  wasdeclared  the  capital  of  the  H.y 
which  it  continued  to  he  until  1808,  when  Rosario  was 
made  the  seat  <»f  the  federal  government.  When  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Lopez,  the<lictator  of  Paraguay,  led 
to  a  war  witli  Brazil,  the  A.  R.  took  a  neutral  attitude, 
but  Upon  the  refusal  of  Mitre  to  allow  the  Paraguayan 
troops  passage  tlirongli  his  territory,  Lopez  crossed  the 
ParanA,  and  invaded  Corrientes,  seizing  two  Argeiitino 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  Argcuitine  subjects, 
upon  w  hom  h*-  levied  bla<-k-mai1.  These  outrages  obliged 
the  A.  R.  to  ally  itself  w  ith  Brazil. and  Uruguay, agaia^t 
the  common  enemy.  A  U»ng  and  sanguinary  war  follow¬ 
ed,  W’ith  varying  success,  until  the  fall  of  Ango.Rliira,  the 
last  stronghold  of  Lopez,  which  was  taken  by  the  allies 
on  the  22d  Bee.,  186S,  after  a  desperate  ri'slstance.  The 
resiills  of  this  great  victory  will  be  found  under  the  head 
*»f  Paraguay.  After  a  wise  and  popular  rule,  Gen.  Mitre 
w  ia  succeeded  as  presi*ient.  12th  June,  1868,  by  Seiibur 
Domingo  Sarmiento.  In  1874,  an  insurrection  broke  i»ut 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  suppressed  in  the  early 
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part  of  Pop.  About  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 

tion  is  of  Kuropeaii  or  North  Atuerican  ori>;iii.  The 
incn*ase  of  population  U  not  very  r«ipi«h  ln-iug  but 
about  11, (XM)  per  unnurn.  Sec  also  iii’ENotj  Ayrks, 
Gr\m  Chaco,  P\mi»as,  Parana,  Plata  (Uio  i>e  i.a), 
Rosas,  Ac.  The  R<'pul»lic,  Jan.  1877,  liad  5,0o9  uiil»*8  of 
teloftrapli  lines  and  li,029  mites  of  wir<*  in  operation. 

Ar  in  Michigan^  a  ponl-twp.  of  Genesre  co. 

Ar'grentite,  n.  (Mm.)  An  isometric  mineral,  of  metal¬ 
lic  lustre;  in  streak  and  color  u  blackish  lead-gray,  with 
a  shining  stre<ik;  opa<|ue,  and  yielding  a  small,  uneven 
fracture  of  siib-couchoidal  form.  Perfectly  seclile. — 
OitHp.  Sulphur,  1J*9;  silver,  h71  z:  100.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  silver  ore,  found  in  parts  of  Kurope  and  Asia,  and 
also  occurring  in  the  U.  Suites,  esp^t  ially  in  Nevada;  it 
is  common  among  the  ores  of  Reese  river. 

Ar$^eii'(oii-94iir»Crouse\  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Indre,  cap.  of  a  canton,  ou  the  Crouse,  10  m.  S.S.K.  of 
Chateauroux;  pop  4,827. 

Arjfen'tum  Dci'I,  n.  [Lat.,  God's  p^nny\  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  name  given  to  earnest-money,  or  money  ten¬ 
dered  to  bind  a  J'arguin.  In  some  places  of  England  it 
is  called  aWci  ox  tries;  and  by  civilians  and  canonists, 
arrha. 

Aryren'lvi ve,  ti.  [From  Fr.  r»/  argtnt^  quicksilver.] 
Tlio  alcheiiiiciil  aaiin;  i»f  mercury. 

Ar'^il,  n.  [Fr.  argih;  Ltit.  argilla;  Gr.  argillos,  from 
argf)Sy  white,  brighu]  (,1/in.)  The  old  name  of  alumina, 
or  potter’s  clay.  Its  following  derivatives  are  still  in 
frequent  use  in  geology. 

Ar'ST^l^  Plas'ti<nie,  n.  [Fr.]  (Grol.)  A  series  of  bods 
at  the  base  of  tlie  tertiary  system  in  France,  resting  on 
a  conglomerate,  or  breccia  of  rolletl  and  angular  clialk- 
flinls.  Thej'  consist  of  extensive  deposits  of  sand,  >iith 
occiisional  beds  of  plahtic  clays,  used  for  jaitteiy.  Marls 
occur,  enclosing,  in  some  places,  the  fluviatile  shells  that 
arc  met  viitli  in  the  same  position  in  the  London  ba.-in: 
and  in  others,  large  numbers  of  a  species  of  oyster. 
Beds  of  impure  lignite  also  occur.  The  A.  P.  is  the 
equivalent  in  the  Paris  basiii  of  the  Woolwich  and  Read¬ 
ing  series,  or  lower  eocene  of  the  English  geologists. — 
Cham.  CifcU»p. 

Argillaceous,  a.  [See  Argil.]  Of  the  nature  of  clay : 
clayey. 

A.  Rocks.  (Gfol.)  The  name  given  to  the  nn  ks  entirely, 
or  mostly,  composed  of  clay.  They  an;  geiierallN  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  pciuliar  A.  raior  which  they  give  out 
when  hrealh«*d  upon.  —  See  Cl\Y. 

Arg;illif'croiiN,  a.  (Min.)  Pnalucing  clay. 

ArgpilTo-areiiu'ccous,  a.  (.l/ui.)  Containing  clay 
and  sand. 

Ar^irio«calca>eous,  a.  (A/m)  Containing  clay 
and  lime. 

Ar^il’lo-fcrru  Spinous,  a.  (A/m.)  Containing  ciay 
and  iron. 

ArffiriotiA^  a.  Clayey;  argillaceous,  (o.) 

Ar^g^o,  n.  [Gr ,  from  ar^oA,  swift.]  (A/y/A.)  The  name  of 
the  ship  which  c^irried  Jason  and  hU  companions,  the 
Argon. iuts.  to  C<dchi.s,  when  they  resolved  to  recover 
the  Golden  Fleece  — SeeJ.ASON. 

(Astrou.)  Anto  narfs,  or  the  ship  Argo^  a  southern 
con.stellation,  situated  S.E.  of  CaiiU  Major,  and  contain¬ 
ing  61  stars,  of  which  two  are  oftirst  magnitude;  Omo- 
P’is  and  .Miaglacidus.  Most  of  these  stars  are  too  low 
d«iwn  to  be  seen  in  the  U.  States  A.  comes  to  the  me- 
ritlian  on  the  od  of  March,  about  half  an  hour  after 
Procyron. 

Ar's^4»,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  2.'>  m.  long  and  about  5 
br«»ad ;  Lat.  i»ei  ween  19®  s'  ami  19®  N. 

Ar'(;'0,  in  UHnoiSy  a  post-viilage  of  Carroll  co.,  6  m.  E.  of 
the  .Mississippi  river. 

Ar'{j«,  in  lofca.  a  jx'st-office  of  Lucas  co. 

Ar'iro,  in  Minnfs  >(0^  a  po.«it-office  of  Winona  co. 

Ar';;:o,  in  A/m^wn,  a  post-village  of  Ciawford  co. 

Ar'g^ol,  n.  Sc*e  Aimul. 

Ar  jfoliH*  a  penin-nla  of  Greece,  in  .Morea.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  hay.s  of  Nauplia  and  ..Kgina,  and  now  lorms. 
with  Corinth,  anomarchy  or  dep.  J.  was  ihcea-^tern  re¬ 
gion  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Greeks  inhaldting  it  were 
often  called  Aryires,  or  ILllsand  mountains  al¬ 

ternate  with  fruitful  plains,  and  valleys.  According  to 
the  moniiment.s  i»f  tJreek  mythology,  A.  was  p«*culiarly 
rich,  end  early  cultivated.  Iiiacltiib,  about  IbOu,  and 
Danans.  abiiiit  louu  years  B  c..  came  hither  with  colo¬ 
nists  from  Egypt.  Here  ndgned  Pel<ip8.  an  emigrant 
from  A.sia  Minor,  from  whom  the  peninsula  derives  its 
name.  It  was  aJterwanl  the  seat  of  government  of 
Atreiisand  Agonemnon.  .\dra^tiis,  Eurystheiis  and  Dio- 
modes.  Here,  Hen  ub-s  was  born.  In  tlie  morass  of  A. 
he  slew  the  LernaMii  hydra,  and  in  the  cave  of  Nernea 
Bubiiiicd  the  f<-rocious  lion.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
was  divided  into  the  small  kingdoms  of  Argo«,  Myi  eiia?, 
Tirintlius,  Tnezeiie.  llerniione,  and  Epidaiinis,  which 
afterward  formed  free  states.  The  chief  city,  Argos,  has 
retained  its  name  since  ISOO  B.c.  Its  inhabitants  were 
renowned  for  their  love  <»f  the  fine  arts,  partu  ularly  of 
music.  Some  vestiges  remain  of  its  ancient  sphudor, 
and  it  ha.sat  present  about  9, uOu  inhabiiaiiis.  Here,  and 
in  Delphi,  sbitnes  were  erected  to  the  brothers  Bilon 
and  Cleohis,  wlio  fell  victims  to  their  filial  piety.  Near 
this  city  hes  the  capital  of  A  .  NaophUy  or  Aa/*o/i  /h  Lo- 
ntau  a.  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  f<»rtress  of  tin*  peiiin-iila.  On  the  site  of  the  jiresent 
village  Castri,  on  the  /Eiiean  sea,  formerly  lay  tlie  city 
Hermione,  with  a  grove  dedicated  to  iheGrac«»s:  oppo¬ 
site  is  the  islarnl  of  My<lra.  Near  the  city  of  Epidaurus 
the  watering  place  of  ancient  Greece,  on  the  /Egeari 
sea,  ..Fsculapiiis  had  his  lemjile.  At  Troezene,  now'  the 
village Theseus  was  horn.  In  1861,  the  nomarchy 
of  A.  coiuained  lld,7l9  inhabitants.  Its  principal  pro-' 
ducts  art  cotton,  wines,  and  rice.  | 
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Fig.  185. 

ARGONAUT  AND  SHELL. 


Ar'^onaiit*  and  Argonaut\,  n.  [Gr.  Argonautis,  » 
sailor  in  tiie  ship  Argo.J  (Zodl.)  The  Paper-uaulilus,  a 
gen.  of  O’phalfip^dous  mollusca,  tin*  bhell  of  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  white  and  delicate,  and  into  which  the  animal 
can  withdraw  itself  entirely,  it  has  8  arms,  2  of  which 
expand  into  wide  membranous  flaps;  and  as  the  animal 
floats  on  the  snrtace  of  the  sea,  the  expanded  mem¬ 
branes  are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  shell,  where, 
meeting  along  its  keel  or  edge,  they  are  said  to  be  held 
in  close  contac  t  by  a  double  row  of  suckers,  and  tlins 
completely  enclose  it.  S<uch  being  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  A.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  lias  had  the 
reputation,  from  very  early  times,  of  using  its  arms  as 
oars,  and  spreading  these 
expanded  membranes  us 
sails,  so  as  to  be  wafted 
along  by  the  wind.  Thed^ 

Bcriptiun,  so  longadniitte*!, 
of  tlie  A.  using  its  dilated 
tentacula  as  sails,  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  oars,  and  aids 
its  movements  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  proboscis  hy 
way  of  a  liolm,  are  nowr 
considered  a  fihle.  While 
swimuiiug,  the  A.  sits  in 
its  shell,  with  its  siphon 
turniMl  toward  tlie  keel, 
and  its  dorsal,  sail-shapi*d 
arms  closely  applied  to 
the  shell,  and  then  swims 
by  ejecting  water  from  the 
funnel.  The  animal  is  not  attached  to  the  shell,  but 
when  underwatcr.it  adlieres  firmly  to  it  by  its  sail- 
arms.  The  shell,  which  is  remarkably  brittle  when  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  air,  is  quite  pliable  in  W'ater,  and  thus 
escapes  the  destruction  to  which  so  thin  and  tender  a 
fabric  would  otherwise  he  liable. —  See  NAUiiLUS. 

Arg'Oiitiu'tiCy  a.  Relating  to  the  Argonauts. 

Ar'^oimuts*  (Mgth.)  Tho.'te  heroes  of  aiu'ieiit  Greece 

j  who  performeil  a  h.izardons  voyage,  through  unexplored 
seas,  to  Colchis,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  under 

I  tlie  command  of  Jasu.n.  q.  v. 

Ar  a  city  of  (irets  e.  See  Argolts. 

I  Ar  ;;oM,  in  Jn<ii<ma.  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  about 

I  9  ni-  >  S.E.  of  IMymoutli. 

Ar|i;'OM't4>li«  a  seap«*rt-town,  and  cap.  of  Ccphalonia. 
one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greei  e,  on 
the  E.  side  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  namo  ;  Lat.  38®  10'  40" 
N.;  I,un.  20®  29'  16"  E.;  poji.  aUiut  6,Ov.O. 

Ar'^o^iville,  m  AVid  York.  See  Aiigisvili.b. 

Ar'^ony,  or  Ak'gosie,  n.  (Mar.)  A  term  given  by  old 
writers  to  a  large  sliip  of  burden,  whether  for  war  or 
commerce.  It  is  fouud  in  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  und 
Fletclier,  and  others,  und  was  probably  derived  from  the 
ship  Argo,  q.  i*. 

Ar'^ot)  n.  A  term  applied  in  France,  and  England,  to  a 
species  of  cant  language,  u.se<l  among  gipsies,  thieves. 
&c.  Examples  of  this  slang  inode  of  8j)eecli  may  be 
found  in  tiie  works  of  Ge<irge  Borrow  ami  W.  Harris'  n 
Ainsworth,  and  in  the  Mysterts  de  Paris  of  Eugene 
Sue. 

A  r'lif liable,  a.  That  may  he  argued. 

Ar'^lie,  i’.  n.  [Fr.  argnery  from  l^at.  arguoy  probably 
from  Gr.  aygo.%  bright,  clear,  manifest.]  To  invent  und 
offer  reasons,  in  onler  to  make  something  clear  or  mani¬ 
fest;  to  offer  reasons ;  to  dispute  or  debate ;  to  reason. 

— V.  a.  To  make  <  lear  or  manifest ;  to  sliow;  lo  show  hy 
inference;  to  show  rea*<on8  for;  to  persuade  by  rea- 
SOILS  or  reasoning;  to  debate  or  discuss;  to  prove  or 
evince. 

Ar'^^'uelles,  Auoi'STino.  an  eminent  Spanish  statesman, 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1820;  ho  di<-d  in  1844,  soon 
after  being  appointed  guanliaii  to  the  young  queen  Isa¬ 
bella.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  and  the  most  popular 
liberal  orat(»r  of  Spain. 

.Ir'sfuer,  n.  One  who  argues;  a  reasoner. 

A  small  island  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  W.  coast  ot  Afri<;H,  aht.  51  m.  S.E.  of  Cape  Biunco 
It  po'^sesses  abundant  frchh  water.aiid  is  snpposeil  to  he 
identical  with  tin*  Islamlof  Cerne,  where  Hanno  settleil 
a  colony  during  his  famous  voyage  of  discovery.  It  is 
now*  uninhahiti  <1.  Tin*  dangerous  shoal  of  A .  extends  .8.E 
for  a  considerable  dhtaiice  Imm  f'ape  Blanco.  It  lias 
occasioned  numerous  shipwTei  ks;  among  others,  thatof 
the  French  frigate  La  Mediise. 

Ar';;‘uing',  />.  a.  Off*ring  reasons;  disputing;  dis¬ 
cussing. 

Ar'^llinont.  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  argum^nlum.']  The 
means  by  which  an  assertion  or  Hs8nm(>tion  may  he 
rcrnlered  manifest,  or  show  n  to  ho  true ;  reason  offered 
or  alleged  :  a  pnmf ;  process  of  reasoning;  a  plea ;  subject 
of  any  discourse;  snmniary  of  heailH  of  contents; 
debate,  discussion  ;  controversy.  Logicians  have  given 
distinct  names  to  various  kinds  of  A.,  the  princi- 
|)al  being  the  argumryitnin  ad  homintmy  which  is  no 
real  proof,  hut  <»nly  an  appeal  to  the  known  preposses¬ 
sions,  or  admissions  of  ihe  persons  addressed.  In  this 
style,  w  hen  a  man  uphoM.s  onemetliod  of  fraud,  he  may. 
by  an  appeal  to  his  consistency,  be  driven  to  uphold 
Himtlier.  I  he  orgummtnm  od  i//no7*an/»V;m,  or  etnploy- 
m'*nt  of  wane  faliary  toward  persons  likely  to  be  de- 
ceixedhyit;  and  the  ad  vtr*cundxam  (A. 

to  modesty),  drawn  from  the  sentiments  of  siiino  great  or 
good  man,  whose  authority  is  reverenced  by  the  party 
nd'lressed. 

ArK*nniont'al>le,  a.  That  may  he  argne«|.  (n.) 

Ar^unient'al,  u.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  in  argu¬ 
ment. 

Ar;;  unionfa'tion,  v.  Act.  art, or  process  of  arguing 
or  reosoiiiug ;  a  using  of  arguments. 


Arg:iiinent'ative«  a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing 
argument ;  coutuining  a  process  of  reasoning;  addicted 
to  argnment. 

Arii'Uiueiit'ati  vely,adv.  In  an  argumentative  man¬ 
ner. 

Ar;;:iinieiit'ativenesB,  n.  State  of  being  argu¬ 
mentative. 

Ar'jfilB,  {Myth  )  the  son  of  Arestor,  had  eyes  all  over  his 
ho'ly,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  luie  hundred  eyes.  He  was 
killetl  hy  Mercury,  when  appointed  hy  Juno  to  guani 
lo:  and  tradition  says  that  his  eyes  were  transferred 
to  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  —  See  lo. 

— 71.  A  watclitul  person. 

Ar'^iiB,  in  AlabamUy  a  post-office  of  Montgomery  co, 

A.  Giqantlus,  ti.  (Zool.)  A  heau- 

titui,  but  rare  bir<l,  na¬ 
tive  of  many  parts  of 
tlie  Indian  Islands. 

The  male  measures 
five  feet  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  bt'ak 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail; 
and  the  whole  of  the 
plumage  is  reiiiarku- 
iile  for  variety  and 
elegance.  The  wings 
Consist  of  very  large 
feathers,  nearly  three 
feet  long,  the  outer 
webs  being  adorned 
with  a  row  of  large 
eyes  {ocelli)  arranged 
parallel  to  the  sliatt ; 
the  tail  is  composed 
of  twelve  feathers, 
the  two  middle  h»*ing 
about  four  feet  in 
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scarcely  two.  and  '  * 

gradually  shortening 

to  tlie  outer  one.'<.  Its  voice  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not 
harsh,  as  in  the  jieacoi  k. 

Ar'^iiB-Blieil,  71.  See  Pecten. 

Ar't^nsville.  in  a  post-office  of  Schoharie 

CO.,  4ii  m.  of  Albany. 

Ar^ute'BiosB.  n.  W  it ;  acntem*s8.  (o.) 

Ar^yle',  or  Argyll^  a  mariiime  county  of  Scotland, 
consisting  partly  ot  mainland  and  ]iartly  of  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  I^lay.  Mull,  and  Jura.  3,25;.  ^q. 

ni.  its  shores  are  roeky  and  irregular,  and  present  nu¬ 
merous  hays  and  inlets  Its  surface  is  very  nioiiiitain- 
OUH,  interspersed  with  deep  glens,  moors,  and  lakes,  Ihe 
principal  of  tin*  latter  being  Locli  Awe.  Ben  CniHchan, 
the  higliest  mountain,  rises  lo3.i  70  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  the  coast  are  extensive  lierring-fi>heries. 
Tlie  soil  produces  oats,  barley,  and  potal(»es.  and  A.  is 
especially  fanions  for  its  native  breed  of  Mack  rattle, 
wliicli  affords  the  very  best  beef  tliat  can  be  brought  to 
table  in  Europe.  Climate  mild,  but  wet.  chaiigeiAble, 
and  stormy.  M'oods  and  platitations  coT**r  iH*arly 
4.,0(Xi  acres,  and  lead,  copper,  iroti,  coal,  niarlle,  an^ 
slate  are  found  in  qmintiiies.  Touns.  Oban,  Inveinr}'; 
Cainpheltowii.  J’ofi.  alamt  \  0,000. 

Arjfyle',  in  Australia,  a  county  of  New  Sonth  Wales; 
Lat.  between  34®  and  35®  S.,  and  Lon.  149®  and  15b®.  Its 
rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Warrag;ui)ha.  «bt.  5,3(.(0. 

Arjffyle',  in  Geto-gia,  a  pmsl-oftice  of  Ware  co. 

Ar^yle'«  ill  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.; 
pftp.  -^'7. 

Arffylt*',  in  New  York,  a  po.st-village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  45  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Arar>'lc%  in  N>tUi  C’arofimi,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
county. 

Aryyio',  in  iriu*co77.t»77,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co., 
on  ihe  Wasseinou  river. 

Arjjyir,  the  title  borne  by  the  head  of  the  great  »Scot- 
tish  family  of  Cautphell.  known  to  the  Higitlanders  as 
*‘A/uc  Mohr."  'flie  most  eminent  nmmhers  of 

this  race  are  the  foIlow'iiiL- :  —  1.  Archibald,  Earl,  and 
1st  MarqL'IS  of  a  .  n.  155*8.  He  zeabmsly  espou*eil  Ihe 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  played  a  cons|>icuoUM  par!  in 
the  tnuihh»us  times  of  the  great  civil  war.  Possessing 
great  duplicity  of  character,  he.  while  ostensibly  acting 
for  Ch.irles  I.  in  Scotland, si-cretly  intrigued  against  the 
roy.'il  authority.  8ncli  was  the  odium  attaching  to  his 
name,  that  even  lo  this  d;iy  there  lingers  in  Si  uflnnd  a 
popular  saying.  lair  and  fanse  (false)  as  a  Campbell.’* 
After  ai  qniesring  in  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  he 
was.  at  the  Restoration,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  he- 
he»ide<l  at  Eilinhnrgh,  in  D61.  —  2.  Archibald,  Mxr- 
Ql’is  OF  A.y  son  of  the  above.  He  was  a  gallant 
supiMirter  of  the  royal  cause:  but  being  nitimately 
condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  lie  made  his 
escape  to  H*  Hand.  From  thence  he  attempted  to  in- 
va<le  Scotland,  hut  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ex(*cnted  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1685. — 3.  John,  1st  Dukk  of  A.,  grnndsim 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  celebrated  general  and  states¬ 
man.  who  fought  under  .Marlb<»rongh,  and  in  1711  coin- 
manded  the  English  troops  in  Spain.  I>ater,  he  sup¬ 
pressed  tlie  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  drove  the  J'rt^- 
tender  out  of  that  kingdom.  He  also  ps  k  a  pnunment 
part  in  Ihe  Union  ot  Engl  nd  and  Scotland.  I).  1743.— 
4.  George  John,  Di  ke  of  A.,  an  Knj'Hsh  author  and 
statesman.  B.  182,3.  After  having  filled  important  official 
po-itions,  he  occupies  at  the  present  time  that  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  India  iind«  r  the  British  crown.  He  has 
written  many  valuable  liistorieal  and  theological  works, 
the  latest  of  which  are.  The  Rt'ign  of  Law.  and  }*rimrral 
A/<i7i.  j>uh!ish»*<l  In  1888-1869.  He  is  best  known  in  the 
U.  Stales  by  the  active  sympathy  lie  exhihiteil  for  tbF 
preservatiou  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war. 
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Ar'pyro-Cas'tro,  a  town  of  Turkey-in-Enrope,onthe 
Driiio,  tlie  Koiiiiiii  JusUnianapolis ;  j}op,  about  -l.OiK). 

AVia«  n.  [It.J  {Mas.)  A  song  introduced  in  a  cantata, 
oratorio,  or  opera,  and  intended  lor  one  voice  supported 
by  instruments;  an  Air,  q.  v. 

Ariad'ne.  (.VW/i.)  A  dauithter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
who,  iiiving  fallen  in  b»ve  witli  Theseus  when  tie  wjis 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Miiiohiur,  gave 
him,  in  token  of  her  love,  a  clue  of  thre;id,  which  served 
to  conduct  him  out  of  the  labyrinth,  after  his  (Icfi-al  of 
the  monster.  Theseus,  on  leaving  the  island,  took  with 
him  A.,  hut  abandoned  her  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  witere 
she  was  found  by  Uacchns,  who  married  her,  and  present- 
eti  her  with  a  crown  of  gold  manufactured  by  V'ulcan, 
wliich  w;i8  afterward  transformed  into  a  constellation. 
A.  liad  a  son  by  Bacchus,  called  JHuinedon,  who  w.is  one 
of  the  Argonauts. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids,  a  group  of  small  plan¬ 
ets  revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  is  the  4od 
in  order  of  discovery,  and  \v;is  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Pog- 
son,  at  Oxford,  April  15, 1857  —  See  Asteroids. 

Ari  a'na,  in  lUinoiSy  a  township  of  Grundy  co.;  pop.\ 
337. 

A'riaitisni,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Ariiis.  See  Arians. 

Ari  a'lio,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Avellino,  in  the 
Apennines,  17  in.  from  henevento;  pnp.  14.50J. 

A'rlans.,  n.  pi.  {Ecd.  ILsl.)  A  name  usually  given  to 
all  who  adhere  to  the  opinions  advanced  Ity  Ariiis  re¬ 
specting  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
Holy  Trinity.  It  is  alleged  by  Athanasius,  in  Ills  2d 
oration  (g  2t),  that  Kusebius  of  Nieomedia,  and  Asteriu-i, 
agreed  with  Arius  in  maintaining  that  iioil,  being  will¬ 
ing  to  create  the  universe,  and  seeing  that  it  could  not 
lie  subject  to  Uie  working  of  liis  almighty  hand,  made 
first  a  single  being,  whom  he  called  Son,  or  Logos.,  to  be 
a  link  betw'een  Go  1  and  the  world,  hy  whom  the  whole 
universe  was  created.  In  otiier  words,  the  followers  of 
Ariiis  maintain  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  most 
exalted  of  all  create*!  things,  but  inferior  to  G«kI  the 
Father,  and  produced  by  his  free  will.  The  opinion 
itself  was  first  ventilated  about  318  A.  D.,  and  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  condomned  at  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  held  in 
32d  A.  D.,  and  in  tlie  Council  of  Nice,  which  was  held 
32')  D.  The  orthodox  Church  maintained  the  perfect 
eipiality  of  essence  of  both  Father  and  Son,  and  could 
onl>  express  tiieir  relation  by  terming  it  eternal  genera¬ 
tion.  Idle  articles  of  botli  the  Nicene.  and  the  Athanasian 
creeds,  arose  out  of  tliis  great  Ariau  controversy.  Arin-, 
and  lus  i)arti>ans,  were  bmished  i»y  the  former  conn,  il; 
but,  as  he  had  powerful  adherents,  he  soon  found  means 
to  return  at  the  express  coinmind  of  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine.  He  was  on  liis  wav  .  ?  receive  the  oath  of  min¬ 
isterial  allegiance  to  the  orthodv'X  views  of  the  Church 
at  Constantinople,  wlien  he  died  very  su  blenly.  as  some 
say.  by  priison,  in  .Idb  a.  d.  Ills  followers  received  great 
accessions  after  his  death,  and  the  emperor  Constantine 
is  s.iid  to  have  been  ba[iti/.ed  into  the  Arian  communion 
a  short  time  before  liis  decease,  in  337.  Under  Constan¬ 
tins,  Arianism  became  the  religion  of  tlie  court;  and  it 
even  penetrated  :is  far  as  Koine,  wliich  w.is  obliged  to 
receive  into  itsco'umunioii  Felix,  an  Ari  tn  bishop.  But 
the  divisions  which  grew  among  the  A.  themselves,  pre¬ 
pared  for  th«  Catholic  Church  an  easy  victory  over  them, 
kikI  led  to  their  final  extinction.  The  first  split  in  the 
Arian  faith  occurred  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  Roman 
empire,  where  all  opponents  of  the  Aih  inasian  doctrine 
that  the  Son  was  hmio'iasios^  or  of  the  same,  essence 
with  the  Father,  were  called  A.\  but  some  of  these  op¬ 
ponents  clung  to  the  doidriae  already  tliiigbt  in  the 
school  of  Origen,  (hat  the  Son  was  hnnioioasi or  of 
similar  essence  with  the  Father.  Tliese  received  (lie 
name  of  S  Mui-Arians:  but  tbe  sect  broke  up  into  some 
10  or  12  separate  communions,  before  it  finally  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  A  .,  how¬ 
ever,  made  a  bohl  struggle  for  existence.  They  ascended 
the  throne  with  Valens,  in  361  a.  i>.;  but  Theodosius 
hurled  tliem  down,  and  restored  the  dominion  of  the 
ancituit  Church.  Their  creed  was  altogether  extinct  in 
the  Roman  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  5ih  century. 
It  continued  to  fionrish  among  the  Gotiis,  the  SuevL  in 
Spain,  the  Burgundi  ins,  the  Vatulal.s,  un<l  the  Lombards, 
among  which  lattm'  people  it  survived  down  to  6  >2  A.  D. 
Siuec  that  time,  pure  Arianism  has  nowhere  constituted 
a  tlistinct  sect.  —  See  S  »oiNi\.\3  and  Unitarians. 

Ari  Ci%,  a  seaport  of  Bern,  on  the  P.icific,  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Potosi :  Lat.  18°  26'  S.;  Lon.  70°  13' 30"  \V.  It  was  a 
fiourisliing  city,  with  about  30,000  inhabitants,  but, 
during  (he  dreadful  volcanic  coiivuUion  which  occurred 
13th  Aug.,  1868,  A.,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake, 
was  obliterated  by  the  sea,  which,  h  iving  retired  to  a 
great  distance,  returned,  and  fell  with  irresistible  force 
on  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  an<l  completed  the  work 
of  destruction.  Another  destructive  earthquake  oc¬ 
curred  in  May,  1K77  The  first  visitation  was  in  160,5. 

Arieliat'y  a  seaport  of  Cape  Bn^ton  Island,  province  of 
Nova  Scotia;  Liit.  46°28'N.;  Lon.  6l°3'  VV.;  />'>;).  about 
17,500. 

Ari'ciiie.  Cusco  Cinchomnk,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  arica  bark,  in  the  same  way  as  cinchonine 
from  Peruvian  bark.  It  crystallizes  in  white  iu'iliiaiit 
translucent  needles,  with  a  sliglitly  bitter  taste.  The 
salts  of  A.  are  very  bitter. 

Ariel,  a.  [Kr.  aride ;  Lat.  andns^  from  areo,  to  be  dry.] 
Dry;  parched;  Hti*rile;  unproductive. 

Arid'ity,  Ar'idnent^,  n.  [Fr.  nr/rf/Tc,  from  Lat.  art- 
Dryness;  a  state  of  being  without  moisture. 

Ari'e;are,  a  dep  of  France,  bounded  S.  by  the  republic 
of  Andorra  and  tlie  Pyrenees;  Lat.  between  42°  JW'  and 
43°  ly'  N. ;  Lon.  between  0°  50'  and  2°  8'  E. ;  principally 
forpied  from  part  of  the  oM  county  of  Foix. — Gen.  Des. 
Wooded  and  oiountaiuous,  with  a  uiild  climate  generally; 


and  with  iron  mines,  marble  quarries,  and  mineral 
waters.  Its  chief  commerce  is  in  grain,  cheese,  iron,  and 
wood.  1(3  manufactures  consist  of  woollen,  cotton,  paper, 
and  steel  wares. —  Towns.  Foix,  Paiiiiers,  and  St.  Girons. 
J'>p.  250,436. 

ARiEiiE,  a  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  above  dep. 
It  rises  in  the  Pyrenees, uud  fulls  into  the  Garonne,  near 
Toulouse. 

A'riel,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Ar  ies,  n.  [Lat.j  {Astron.)  Tlie  Ram:  the  first  of  the 
12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  u  constellation  giving  its 
name  to  a  space  of  30°  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the  sun 
enters  in  March,  measured  from  the  vernal  equinox. 
Owing  to  tlie  constant  change  of  tlie  position  of  the 
vernal  e«piinox,  arising  from  the  precession  of  the  eqni- 
iio.xes,  tlie  sign  A.  no  longer  corresjionds  with  the  con- 
steliatioii  of  that  name,  but  has  moved  about  30°  to  the 
we.stward  of  it. 

{AnUip)  The  battering-ram  of  the  ancients,  which  was 
used  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  besieged  cities.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  beam,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  to 
one  end  of  wliicli  was  listened  u  most  of  bronze,  resem¬ 
bling  in  its  form  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  use  of  this 
m.icliiiie  Wius  turther  aided  by  placing  tlie  Iruiue  in  whicli 
it  was  suspended  upon  wheels;  and,  also,  by  constructing 
over  it  u  wooden  roof,  so  as  to  lorm  a  trstudo,  which  pro¬ 
tected  tlie  besieging  party  Irom  the  defensive  assaults 
of  the  besiegetl. 

Arict'ta,  w.  [It.J  (Afus.)  A  short  melody,  song,  or  air. 

Ariet'ta,  iu  New  I'orkj  a  township  of  llamiiton  co.; 
pop.  139. 

A'rig'al,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Donegal, 
3  111.  W.  of  the  Derryvcagli  range;  height,  2,462  It. 

Ari^tit',  [A.S.  a  for  on,  niui  WAf,  right.]  According 
to  the  right  way,  applied  physically  and  morally  ;  riglit; 
well;  rigiitly;  truly;  correctly;  properly;  uprightly; 
unexceptioii.ibly. 

Guardian  of  grores,  and  goddess  of  the  night, 

Fair  queen,  he  huiJ,  direct  my  dart  aright."-— Dryden. 

Arig^  'na,  a  district  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Roscommon, 
important  for  its  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 

Ar  il,  Auil'lus,  n.  [Lat.  at'iUus.\  {Bot.)  A  term  applied 
to  an  integument  occasionally  found  covering,  eitber 
wholly  or  partially,  the  testa  or  outer  coat  of  a  seed. 
The  seed  of  tlie  p.tssion-flower  exhibits  this  covering, 
which  commences  at  the  base,  and  proceeds  toward  the 
apex.  In  the  nutmeg,  the  additional  coat  i»roceeds  from 
ul)OVe,  downward,  and  constitutes  the  substance  culled 
mace,  wbicli  is  extensively  employed  as  a  spice. 

Ar'illate,  Ar'illated,  a.  i^B  T.)  Having  the  form 
of,  or  relating  to  an  aril. 

Arim'ane^,  Ahrimvn.  n.  The  principle  of  evil  in  the 
Persian  tlieology,  which  perpetually  counteracts  tlie 
designs  of  Ormiizd  or  Oromazdes,  who  denotes  the  i)riii- 
ciple  of  good. 

Ari'iios,  a  river  of  Brazil,  wbicli,  after  a  N.W.  course  of 
700  m.,  enters  the  Tabaios,  nn  affluent  of  the  Amazons, 
iu  Lilt.  9°  30'  S.,  Lon.  50°  20'  W. 

Arlola'tion,  n.  [Liit.  ari>tlatiOy  or  harieAatio.^  Sooth- 
s.iying;  vaticination;  foretelling,  (o.) 

Ari'oii..  the  inventor  of  dithyrambics;  B.  in  Lesbos, 
tlourisiied  about  B.  c.  G25.  A  hymn  to  Neptune,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  this  poet,  may  be  found  in  Briinck  s  Aualtda. 

Ar'  kose^a.  [It.  anoso]  (Mas.)  Cliaracterized  by  melody, 
as  distingui^iied  from  harmony;  na, '' Anose  beauty  of 
Handel.'  —  H^'ircester. 

Arlo'MOf  a.  [It.]  (Afus.)  Applied  to  a  passage  in  the 
style  of  the  arra,  often  intnalnced  into  recibilive. 

Arios'to,  Ludovico,  one  ot  tlie  greatest  luilian  poets, 
B.  at  Reggio,  in  1474.  He  early  bi'came  engageii  in  lite¬ 
rary  pursuits,  anti  settled  at  rerriira,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  C.iriliiuil  d’Este,  who  employed  him  in 
political  negotiations.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  official 
duties  he  composed  his  great  epic,  the  Orlando  h'unosoy 
which  was  pUi)lislied  in  1616.  D.  1633.  The  “  Orlando 
Furio.so”  commemorates  the  legendary  e.xploitsof  Clmrle- 
luagne  and  lii.s  paladins.  It  displays  a  splendid  and 
ine.xhaustible  richiie.ss  of  invention,  ami  ever-clianging 
variety  of  incidents,  accompanied  witli  the  talent  ot 
lively  narration.  The  activity  of  a  youthful  fancy  ani¬ 
mates  tile  whole  work.  A.  exhibits,  also,  a  wonderful 
skill  in  interweaving  the  episodes  with  which  he  con¬ 
tinually  interrupts,  ami  again  takes  up  with  an  agreea- 
bl‘  and  often  imperceptilile  art,  ami  so  entwines  them 
with  one  another,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  connected 
history  of  the  contents  of  tlie  p*»em,  consisting  of  46 
cantos.  Tliese  qualities  place  liim  among  tlio  great 
musters  of  poetry,  and  have  gained  for  him,  among  his 
coimtrj’inen.  the  uppetl.itiou  of  Divine.  Tlie  Ortando 
has  been  translated  into  iill  the  languages  of  Europe. 
A.  is  also  the  author  of  many  fine  satires  and  other 
p<  >ems. 

Arise',!’. n.  arose;  pp.  arisivo.  arisen.]  [A.S.  or)>aw. 
See  Rise.]  To  rise  up;  to  mount  up,  or  upward;  to 
come  into  view,  or  noth'e;  to  emerge  from  the  horizon. 

"  He  rose.  anti,  looking  up,  beheM  the  skies 
With  purple  blushiug,  aud  the  ari*t.'’—Dryden. 

— To  rise :  to  get  up  from  sleep,  from  any  state,  or  from 
a  reclining  posture. 

“  When  wilt  thou  an’»e  out  of  thy  sleep  ?” — Prov.  vl.  ft. 

— To  begin;  to  grow;  to  spring  upward;  to  originate; 
to  proceed  from. 

“  A  mischief  may  arl$«  hereafter  from  such  ao  innovation.”— 

Drydtn. 

—To  revive  from  death. 

“Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my  body  shall  they 
on'fe.” — Utiiah  xxvi.  19. 

— To  beirin  t*)  act;  to  move,  or  to  exert  power. 

Aris'iil^,  p.  a.  Ri.sing  up;  ascomling;  originating  or 
proceeding  from;  getting  up;  springing  up;  appearing. 


Aris'pe,  a  mining  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  Sonora,  neat 
the  source  of  the  river  Vaqni ;  pop.  about  5,U0U. 
Aris'pe,  in  lllinoiSy  a  village  of  Bureau  co.,  about  60 
Ill.  N.  of  Feoria. 

Aris'ta.  n.  [Lat.]  {Boi.)  See  Awn. 

Arisi'ta,  D«)N  Mariano,  formerly  president  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  republic,  B.  1803.  Of  Spanish  descent,  he  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  attuineil  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  iu  the  W'ar  against  the  U.  States,  was  in  1848  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  ot  war,  and,  in  1850,  president  of  the 
republic,  lii  the  latter  capacity,  ho  distinguisited  him¬ 
self  by  the  liberality  of  his  politiuil  views,  his  leanings 
toward  peace  and  progress,  and  his  attention  to  the 
social  and  commerciai  development  of  the  country,  lie 
was  succeeded  as  president,  in  1852,  by  Don  Juun  Ce- 
hellos. 

Aristie'iis,  {Myih.^  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  was 
brouglit  up  by  the  Nympiis.  The  iutroduclioii  of  the 
Use  of  bees  is  ascribed  to  him  (hence  he  is  called  Md- 
lisa'us)y  and  gained  lor  him  divine  honors. 
Ar'istareli,  n.  (feee  Arisi  auchi  s.)  A  severe  critic. 
Aris»tar'cliian,  a.  Severely  critical. 
Arlstar'i'liii!^,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  criticised 
Homer's  poems  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  text;  for  wliich  reason,  seAere  and  just 
critics  are  often  called  Anstarchi.  He  was  horn  in  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  about 
350  B.  c.  Ftolemy  IMiiluinetor,  who  higlily  esteemed 
him,  confided  to  liiin  tlie  education  of  his  children. 
After  having  spent  his  life  in  criticising  Pindar,  and 
otlier  poets,  especially  Homer,  he  died  at  Cyprus, 
aged  72. 

Aristar'oliuft  of  ^amos,  born  267  b.  c.,  was  a  fa- 

mou.s  astrononuT,  who  first  asserted  tlie  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  the  sun.  His  work  on  the  magnitude, 
and  dhtaiice  of  The  sun  and  nioon,  is  still  extant  lie  is 
also  legarded  as  the  inventor  of  tlie  siin-dlal. 
Aris'tute,  a.  (Bol.)  Furnished  with  aristas  nr  nAvns. 
Aris'licla.,  n.  [Lat.  an  awn.j  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of 

plants.  Old.  Graminacea.  'lliey  are  generally  grasses  of 
little  value. 

AristiAle$^«  a  celebrated  Athenian,  surnamed  the  Justy 
was  the  son  ol  Lysiinachus.  He  was  one  of  tlie  ten 
generals  of  the  Aiheiiians  when  tliey  (ought  with 
the  Persians  at  Marathon.  According  to  the  usual 
nrrangemeiil,  the  command  of  the  army  was  held  by 
each  of  the  generals,  in  rotation,  for  one  day.  But 
Aristiilcs,  ]>erceiving  the  disadAuntages  of  such  a  change 
of  commanders,  prevailed  on  bis  culltngiies  each  to 
giA'e  ui*  liis  day  to  Miltiades;  and  to  this,  in  a  great 
mea.'‘Ure,  must  be  a-^cribed  the  victory  of  (be  Greeks. 
The  year  ensuing,  he  wjis  archon,  ami  in  this  office 
enjoyed  so  universal  a  popularity  that  he  thereby  ex¬ 
cited  the  jealousy  of  J  lieinistiH-Irs.  This  ambitious 
man,  not  during,  openly,  to  aitack  bis  rival,  contrived 
to  spread  a  report  that  A.  was  alining  at  a  kind  of 
Sovereignty,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  j)rocurii)g  his 
banishment  by  ustrucism.  It  is  said  that  a  rustic  citi¬ 
zen,  Avho  liappened  to  stand  near  A.  in  the  public  as¬ 
sembly  Avhieh  decreed  l»is  banishment,  turned  to  him, 
without  knowing  Avho  lie  amus,  and  asked  iiiin  to  w  rite 
the  name  of  Aristides  upon  the  shell  AAith  which  he  aaus 
going  to  vote.  “Has  Aristides  injured  thee?'’  inquired 
he.  “No,”  aiiSAveied  the  voter;  “)*iit  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  )iim  called  theJust.'^  A.Avrote  his  name,  and 
returned  the  shell  in  silence  to  the  voter.  He  lelt  the 
city,  Avith  jirayers  tor  its  welfare  Three  years  after, 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  with  a  large  army,  the 
Athenians  hastened  to  recall  a  citizen  to  wln»m  they 
looked  for  aid  in  this  emergency.  Forgetting  everything 
but  tlie  good  ot  his  country,  npoii  receiving  intelligence 
that  the  Greek  fieet  was  surroundcMl  at  ^aiaiiiis  hy  the 
Persians,  he  hastened  thither  with  all  H))eed.  to  warn 
Theinistucles  of  the  danger  whicli  threatened  him. 
Touched  hy  his  generosity,  Theniistocles  admitted  him 
at  once  to  his  confidence,  telling  him  that  the  report 
had  been  purposely  spread  by  himself,  to  prevent  tlie 
separutiun  o!  Hie  Grecian  fleet.  In  the  battle  ol  Plattea, 
A.  coinmandeil  tlie  Athenians,  and  had  a  great  share  in 
the  merit  of  the  victory.  On  one  occasion,  AAheii  The- 
mistocles  announced  that  he  had  formed  a  pnject  of 
great  importance  to  the  state,  but  which  he  Could  not 
make  knoAA  ii  in  a  jmhlic  us-embly,  the  people  appointed 
A.  to  confer  with  him  on  the  sni  ject.  The  jiroiwl  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  combinetl  fli  et  of  the  Greeks,  w  liich 
Avas  then  lying  in  a  neighhoring  port,  and  thereby  to 
secure  b)  tlie  Atlieiiians  the  soAereignty  of  the  sea.  A. 
returned  10  tlio  l)eo])le.  ami  told  them  that  nothing 
coubl  be  more  udvan(ageous,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  more  unjust,  than  the  plan  of  Tlieiuistocles. 
The  plan  was  at  once  rejected.  The  party  of  1  lu  uiUlo- 
cles  at  length  irrevaile*!,  and  A.  avus  banished  a  second 
time.  D.  iu  pt)verty.  about  4<7  B.  c.  —  Tlie  Atbt  nians 
bestow’ed  on  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  gave  an 
estate  and  pension  to  bis  son  Lysimaebus. 
Arifitip'pus.  or  Cyrenk,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
founder  of  the  Cyreiiaic  sect.  His  maxim  was.  that 
pleasure  is  the  chief  goini  of  man,  and  thus  iliffered 
widely  from  the  iloctrines  of  his  master.  lie  flourished 
about  400  B.  c. —  His  daughter  Arete  was  famous  tor  her 
wisilom  and  beauty. 

Aris»tobu'liiH«  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  considered  by  the 
early  fathers  us  the  tbiinder  of  the  Jewish  philohopby 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  under  Ptoleina-us  Pbiloiuelor, 
about  175  B.  c. 

Aristoc'raoy,  n.  [Fr.  aristorratiey  from  Gr.  aridos. 
best,  noblest,  ainl  kratos  strengtli,  power,  sovereignty.] 
In  its  original  acceptation,  A.  denotes  that  form  of  g«)V- 
eniment  in  whicli  the  ruling  poAver  is  vested  in  the  best 
men,  whether  by  birth,  wealth,  or  personal  distinction. 
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Personfil  cxcollpnco,  liowevcr,  was  us\inlly  reprarded  as  a 
necessary  clement  in  the  t  haracter  of  those  constituting 
an  aristocracy.  It  was  opposed  to  olignrcUy,  which  was 
hK)ke<l  iip(»n  as  a  perversion  of  aristocracy,  and  in  which 
the  dominant  p«)wer  was  in  the  Iiaiids  of  a  few.  who 
ruled  for  their  own  a<!vantage.  In  the  idea  of  A.,  tliere- 
fure,  Wiw  included  that  the  administration  of  affairs 
should  he  for  the  general  good,  and  not  for  any  <me  chuss. 
In  modern  times,  those  governments  liave  been  usually 
deeme<l  ari?.t<»cratic,  in  wliicli  a  small  privileged  class  of 
nohle  or  wealthy  persons  either  governe<l  ahsolntely,  or 
shared  the  government  in  various  proportions  witii  the 
sovereign,  or  the  people.  In  a  more  general  sense,  it  is 
applied  to  any  form  of  government,  in  which  a  minority 
of  a<lult  males  constitute  the  ruling  chiss,  and  is  opposed 
to  dein'>cracy,  in  whicli  the  ruling  power  is  vestetl  in  a 
majority  of  ailnlt  males.  Lord  Bnniiiham’s  definition  is 
somewhat  ditferent.  He  siys,  “Wliero  the  supreme 
power  in  any  state  is  iti  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  ami  that  portion  is  so  constituted  that  tliu 
rest  of  the  people  cannot  g.iin  admithinco,  or  can  only 
g-ain  admittance  with  the  consent  of  the  select  UmI}*,  the 
government  is  an  artsUtcracy ;  where  the  people  at  large 
exercise  the  supreme  power,  it  is  a  democracy  Nor  does 
it  make  any  difference,  in  these  forms  of  government, 
that  the  rilling  l>ody  exen  ises  its  power  by  delegation 
to  individuals, or  to  smaller  lM)di<'8.  Thus,  a  government 
would  be  aristocratic,  in  which  the  select  body  elected  a 
chief,  to  whom  a  portion,  or  even  the  wiioleof  its  power 
should  be  entrusted.'*  —  Sometimes  the  W(»rd  A.  is  ap¬ 
plied,  not  to  any  f<mm  of  government,  but  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  persons  in  a  state.  In  this  sense  it  was  never 
used  in  ancient  times,  but  it  is  common  witli  modern 
writers.  The  former  distinction  is  dropped,  and  an  A.  in 
this  sense  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  tlie  govern¬ 
ment,  and  may  exist  under  any  form  <)f  rule.  It  is  in 
this  way  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  nobility. 
In  a  wider  sense,  it  is  applied  generally  to  the  ricli,  as 
distinguishetl  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

AriH^tOOrat,  n.  [Kr.  arixOtcrate.]  One  who  favors 
aristocracy. —  A  haughty,  overbearing  person. 

Aristocratic,  Aristocrat'ical,  a.  Pertainingto 
aristiKHicy ;  —  haughty ;  overbearing. 

Ariiiitooratlcally,  adv.  In  an  aristocratical  manner 

Ari^tocratlcaliios^M,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  aristocratical. 

Arifttoc'ratize,  r.  a.  To  render  ari«to<’ratic.  (n.) 

Aristo^i'ton.  See  IIkum  iMus  and  Arist(»oiton. 

Ari^tolo'clita,  n.  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  ArtV 

tiilnchiarext..  They  are  diHtingiiished  by  a  tiihnlar  oblique 
perianth,  generally  inflated  at  the  base,  the  mouth  dilat¬ 
ed  on  one  si'le,  and  bj'  stamens  adlierent  to  the  style. 
Several  species  have  been  employed  for  centuries  in 
medicine  on  aec(nint  of  their  supposed  emmenagogiie 
properties;  and  lienee  the  name  birth-wond.  The  roots  of 
the  .*<.  Irtnga^  A.  mtunda^  and  A.  d^^natUis  are  !m»st  com¬ 
monly  used.  They  liave  all  stimulant  and  tonic  proper¬ 
ties.  The  rhizome  ami  root-fibres  of  A.  or 

Virginian  snake-root,  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Louis¬ 
iana,  are  officinal.  It  Is  a  valuable  stiiniibint,  tonic,  and 
diaphoretic,  and  Is  specially  useful  in  fevers  of  a  low 
ami  typhoid  character.  Several  species  of  this  important 
gen.  are  cultivated  in  liot-houses  as  i>rnamenlal  plant.s. 
The  Dutchman's  pipe,  A.  sdpho,  highly  ornam<*ntal  in 
cultivation  for  arh«»rs,  is  a  vigorous  climber  in  moun¬ 
tainous  wo(»ds,  found  in  W.  Penfi'<ylvanijv,  and  the  S. 
States.  Its  stem  is  woody,  twining,  and  iiscenJs  trees 
for  30  or  40  ft. 
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’i.  Fruit  of  an  A. ;  3.  Cross  section  of  it ;  4.  Hair  its  seed. 

Arislolochia'cete,  n.  [From  Or.  oW.»fo.<,  excel¬ 
lent,  and  pertaining  to  parturition.]  {Bot.)  Tlie 

birth-worts,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alliance  A  am/e.s.  —  Dito, 
3-'<-ceilod  ovary,  am!  no  ovules.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  sliniijs.  the  latter  often  climldng.  Wood  witli- 
oiit  concentric  zones  and  hisep  irable  wedges.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple,  stalked.  Hermapliroilite  flowers,  ax¬ 
illary,  solitary,  brown  or  some  dull  color.  Calyx  adhe¬ 
rent,  tubular,  with  the  segments  valvate  or  induplicate. 


Stamens  0-12,  cidgynous.  Ovary  inferior,  6-celled ;  style 
simpLe.  Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
thin,  angular,  or  round,  witli  a  very  minute  embryo. 
There  are  9  genera,  and  130  species;  most  Hbiindant  in 
the  tropical  countries  of  S.  America,  and  thinly  ilitfiised 
throughout  the  N.  hemisphere.  AHstul<}Cliia  is  the  typ¬ 
ical  genus. 

AriNtopli'aiios*  the  only  Grecian  comic  poet  of  whom 
any  pieces  have  been  jireserved  entire,  lie  was  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  and  appeared,  as  a  poet,  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  u.  c.  427.  He  was  distinguished, 
among  the  ancients,  by  tlie  appellation  of  the  cnmediau. 
as  Homer  was  l-y  that  of  the  potl.  Of  54  cmnctlies  whhdi 
he  composeil,  11  only  remain;  and  in  these,  without 
doutit,  we  possess  the  flower  of  tlie  ancient  comedy. 
But  in  order  fully  to  enjoy  them,  and  not  to  be  oft’eiided 
by  tlie  extravagances  and  immoralities  with  which  they 
abound,  we  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient 
customs  am)  opinions.  His  pure  and  elegant  Atiic  dia- 
h't't,  the  skill  and  care  displayed  in  the  plan  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  pieces,  and  their  various  other  excellences, 
have  gainerl  for  A.  the  lame  of  a  master.  His  wit  and 
humor  are  inexhaustible,  and  his  boldness  uin  estrained. 
The  Greeks  were  enchanted  with  the  grace  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  his  writings;  and  Plato  said,  tlie  Graces  would 
have  chosen  his  soul  for  their  habitation.  “  According 
to  our  ideas  of  decm'um,”  says  a  late  scholar,  “  we  should 
esteem  the  stml  of  A.  a  fitter  residence  for  tlie  licentious 
and  malicious  satyr,  or,  at  least,  we  should  call  him, 
with  Gbthe,  the  ^jtodtd  child  of  the  Graces.  He  made 
u.<e  of  allegory  in  liis  attacks  on  the  iioliticians  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  in  scourging  the  vices  and  follies  of  iiis 
age.  In  a  political  and  moral  view,  he  is  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  for  nncieiil  discipline,  manners,  doctrines,  and  art: 
licnee  his  sallies  against  Socrates,  in  the  Clouds,  and 
against  Euripides,  in  the  Frogs,  ami  otiicr  comedies.  The 
freedom  of  ani'icnt  comedy  allowed  an  unbounded  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  satire,  and  A.  made  so  free  use  of  it 
that  nothing,  divine  or  human,  which  offered  a  weak 
side,  escaped  his  surcusms.  He  feared  the  Atheiiiiin 
people  so  little,  that  he  personated  them,  under  a  most 
miserable  figure,  in  his  old  Dfiiios.  He  incessantly  re¬ 
proached  them  for  their  fickleness,  tlieir  levity,  tlieir 
love  of  flattery,  their  foolish  credulity,  ami  their 
reailtiicss  to  entertain  extravagant  hopes.  Instead 
of  being  irritated,  tlie  Athenians  rewarded  him  with  a 
crown  from  the  sacred  olive-treo,  which  was,  at  tliat 
time,  consideri*d  an  extraordinary  mark  of  distini  tiou. 
This  excessive  freeilom  characterizeil  the  ancient  comedy, 
which  wa.s  long  considered  as  a  siijiporl  of  democrucy. 
Aitm*  the  Peiopoiinesiaii  W'ai*,  its  lictuitionsness  was  much 
restrained ;  and,  in  the  year  388  B.  c.,  it  Wiis  forbidden  by 
law  to  name  any  person  on  tlie  stage. 

Aristoptiaii'ic,  a.  Kelating  to  Aristephanes. 

AriKtote'iiaii,  a.  Perbiining  to  Aristotle,  or  to  bis 
philosophy. 

— n.  A  lollower  of  Aristotle. 

Ari!4iotc'liaiiiHiii,  or  Peripateticism,  n.  {Philos.) 
Tlie  doctrine  of  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  one  of  those 
8iK*culative  systems  which  arose  from  the  school  of 
Socrates,  and  which,  from  the  unityand  gramhmr  of  its 
foumler  s  genius,  look  strong  root  in  the  Greek  mind, 
and  since  the  revival  of  letters,  alsoin  Western  Europe. 
Aristotle  attempted  to  steer  a  medium  course  between 
the  ultra-idealism  of  his  master  Plato.und  the  lowsciisa- 
tionalisni  of  the  physical  school  of  Elea.  His  genius  was 
as  wide  as  nature  He  studied  all  things,  and  8ceme<l 
to  know  everything  better  tiian  all  others.  His  kniiw  I- 
edge  was  something  amazing,  and  he  extended  the 
iHuiiidaries  of  science  to  almost  an  encyclopedical  ex¬ 
tent.  Science,  whether  as  abstract  or  idiysical,  he  was  at 
home  in.  Aristotle  keenly  combated  theiileal  tlieory  of 
Plato,  or  that  wliich  expounded  the  Deity  as  holding  in 
himself  the  archetypal  i<leas  after  which  the  W(*rld 
was  fashioned,  ami  which  it  was  the  bnsines.s  ol 
reason  and  science  to  discover.  But  while  denying 
tliese  ideas  of  his  master,  he  nevertheless  agreetl  witli 
him  in  the  view  that  knowleilge  contains  an  element 
radii-ally  distinct  from  smisatioii.  He  aUo  differed  Iroin 
the  Eleatb'S  and  the  Kpicureaiis.  inasmuch  as  he  denied 
that  sensatiim  could  account  fm’  the  whole  of  knowleilge : 
but  maintaini'd.  W'ith  them,  that  without  thi»  sensation, 
knowled.e  would  he  impossible.  The  celebrated  maxim 
tli.it  "‘there  m  nothing  in  the  inlellrct  which  was  ivt  prt^ 
vioushj  in  the  sen  f\"  if  not  Aristoib-'s.  at  least  well  ex¬ 
presses  a  side  of  bis  doctrine;  but,  when  he  insists  upon 
the  di.stinction  between  the  nt'Cfssary  -.wmX  xXwcontiugnil, 
tlie  ubs<tlute  anil  the  rehitire,  he  rises  altogether  above 
the  sphere  of  sensation,  ami  takes  empliatically  his 
place  with  reason.  Thus  he  steensl  a  middle  course 
lietween  what  he  consiib-rerl  to  he  the  Scylla  and  C’ha- 
ryhdis  of  speculation — idenltsm,  and  sni.><(itinnalism ;  but 
in  wliJil  precise  line  he  moved  is  by  no  means  clear.  He 
in  no  place  has  expounded  liis  doctrines,  and  he  Is  very 
diary  of  definition;  so  that  no  two  Aristotelians  of  to- 
<lay  are  agreed  upon  ihe  details  of  his  jihilosophy.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  he  best  characterized  when  w’c  say,  that 
it  w:is  a  wysteni  of  empirici.^m,  or  one  based  upon 
experience,  often  very  conaiderably  modified  by  ihe 
rationalism  of  Plato.  The  language  in  whicli  his  phi¬ 
losophy  is  couched  Is  brief,  pregnant,  and  p»*culiar;  and 
his  system  not  only  lias  atlorded  a  test  of  the  crilii  al 
acumen  of  those  who  have  taken  to  a  study  of  his  works, 
but  it  has  afforded,  besiiies,  a  nice  test  of  advancement 
ill  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  read  Aris¬ 
totle  with  intelligence  and  promptitude.  Philo.K«)phy. ac¬ 
cording  to  Aristotle,  is  properly  science  arising  from  the 
love  of  knowledge.  There  are  two  sorts  of  knowledge; 
misliate,  and  iiumtHliate.  From  immediate  knowledge, 
which  we  gain  thronph  the  exp-rience  of  parti<  ulars. 
we  derive  mediate  knowledge,  by  means  of  argumenta¬ 


tion,  W’hoso  theory  it  is  the  office  of  logic  to  properly 
expound.  I.«ogic  is  thei'etbre  the  instrnnieiit  ot  all  sci¬ 
ence  ;  hut  only  guoad  forma m,  for  it  is  experience  which 
sup|)lic8  the  matter  to  be  worked  u|m)!i,  Tlie  Jormal 
jiart  of  reasoning  he  accordingly  expounds  better  than 
any  man  either  before  or  since  bis  time.  He.  iiid<-ed, 
created  logic,  and  this  system  stands  erect  throngb  tlie 
clianges  of  ( eiituries  like  an  Eg^  ptiaii  pyramid,  w  hich 
heat  and  moisture  cannot  wear  aw.iy.  He  iiowliere 
defines  logic;  hut  the  book  which  contains  it  is  ordi¬ 
narily  calU^il  tlie  ihgan*m.  His  successors  have  only 
damaged  when  they  have  tried  loimpiove  his  system  of 
argumentation;  and  down  to  the  periml  of  Sir  \tilliam 
Haiiiiltoii,  it  remained  nearly  destituteof  a  single  modi¬ 
fication  or  addition.  He  most  jirofonndly  bases  his  logic 
upon  the  laws  of  contriidiction,  and  he  even  recognizes 
tliat  of  Biitficieiit  reason  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the 
evolution  of  truth.  Atter  logic  he  took  npall  the  sci¬ 
ences,  rational,  empirical,  and  mixed,  except  one  alone, 
viz.,  hi.-tory.  lie  seems  to  have  divided  ]diilosophy  into 
logic,  iihysics,  and  ethics,  or  into  8p<K;ulalive  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge. —  1.  ^speculative  jthilm'phy  contem¬ 
plates  tlie  real  order  of  things,  irrespective  of  human 
control ;  practical  philosophy  discusses  albiirs  voluntary 
and  accidental.  Real  sulistaiices  are  either  invarLible, 
or  variable;  while  sublunary  matters  are  variable,  and 
perLhable;  the  Deity  alone  is  imjicrishahie,  and  un- 
chatigeahie.  Do  men  pursue  the  real  in  an  al-stract 
way?  Then.  Metaphysics  and  !^latlieinatics  emerge.  Do 
they  pursue  knowledge  as  to  its  ohji'Cts  ?  '1  hen  Physics, 
Cosmology.  Psychology,  Theology  emergi*. — 2.  Pi  uctical 
phdoifopliy  again  comprehends  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Econ¬ 
omy.  A  w’ord  or  two  on  each  of  these  lieads  ;  and  first 
of  Speculative  Pliilosophy.  —  1.  Physics,  or  Natural 
Philosi-phy  Nature  is  the  sum  of  all  i  xisteiices,  wliich 
are  disclo.-ied  to  us  by  our  perceptive  laciilties.  The 
knowledge  of  nature  is  properly  the  knouK-dge  of  the 
laws  of  bodies  in  motion.  Nature,  cause,  accident,  end, 
change,  infinilnde.  space,  time,  and  motion,  are  included 
in  tliis  science.  'Ihe  lliree  l■lelncnts  ol  existence  are 
matter,  form,  and  privation;  and  change  is  jiossihle  as 
ri'gards  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  place.  Motion, 
like  time,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end;  and  the  first 
thing  to  which  motion  uas  applied  was  the  heavens.  In 
his  Oismology,  Aristotle  dis<  !if*8e.s  astronomy,  using  that 
term  in  its  widest  signification.  It  a)  pears  to  ns  mod¬ 
erns  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and  is  by  no  means  sat¬ 
isfactory.  physiology  is  indebteil  to  Aristotle  for  its 
first  essay.  The  soul  is,  according  to  him.  the  active 
principle  of  organized  Hie.  It  is  ilistim  t  irom  the  body, 
yet,  roiisidcred  as  itstorm  oreiilclechy,  it  is  inseparable 
troin  it.  Its  taculties  are  production,  nutrition,  sensa¬ 
tion,  tbougbt,  and  will  or  impulse.  Mis  remarks  on  the 
principle  of  common  sense,  on  consciousness,  on  iniag^- 
iiation,  on  memory,  and  on  recollection,  nearly  all  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  distinctly  recognize,  are  very 
valuable,  and  will  repay  a  cat  eful  perusal  even  at  the 
present  day.  Mdaphystcs.  or  more  ]iroperly  the  first 
pliilosophy.  according  to  Aristotle,  is  his  attempt  to  sci- 
eiicize  being  in  the  alstract.  The  leading  character¬ 
istics  of  tlie  latter  existence  he  analyzes  into  the  lo  cate¬ 
gories  of  substance,  quantity.  <iuality,  relation,  time, 
place,  situation,  jiossession,  action,  passion.  ith  this 
arrangement  lie  conne<*ted  the  cpiestion  of  the  First 
Being,  whose  felicity  is  alone  complete,  and  whose 
existence  is  alone  immutahle. —  II.  The  ruling  idea  of 
his  pract-cal  philosophy  was  that  of  a  sovereign  good, 
and  final  end  or  aim  id  aciion.  Tliie  final  end  he  de¬ 
nominated  ha]>pines8,  wliich  is  the  result  of  the  per¬ 
fect  energies  of  the  soul,  and  is  the  highest  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable.  It  arises  from  the  ])erJect  exer¬ 
cise  of  reason,  and  is  ordinarily  called  virtue.  This  he 
dcscrities  as  the  mean  between  two  extreim-s  which  is 
the  character  of  nearly  tlie  whole  of  his  ])hilosophy. 
He  distinguishes  the  moral  virtues  into  the  7  cardinal 
ones,  ot  which  justice,  in  a  sense,  embraces  all  the  rest. 
Under  the  liead  ot  right,  lie  distinguishes  that  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  family,  from  that  hehmging  to  a  city.  A  per¬ 
fect  unity  ‘d  plan  prevails  throughout  his  morals,  poli¬ 
tics,  aiul  economics.  Both  of  the  latter  have  tor  their 
object  to  show  how  this  iierfect  virtue,  ulreiiiiy  de¬ 
scribed.  may  be  attained  in  the  civil  and  domestic  rela¬ 
tionships,  tlirough  a  good  constitution  of  the  state  and 
the  household.  The  principle  ot  the  science  <*1  politics 
is  expediency,  and  its  perteclioii  consi.sts  of  suitableness 
of  means  to  the  end  jaop‘*se<l.  Ity  this  principle  Aris¬ 
totle  proves  the  legality  of  slavery  ;  and  ail  education 
he  relers  to  the  ultimate  end  of  political  society.  —  Of 
Aristotle's  successors,  the  only  one  deserving  of  men¬ 
tion  is  Theophrastus,  author  of  the  (Viuracleristics. 
'This  system  long  maintiined  its  ground  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Plato.  In  tlie  middle  agt*8  it  laKrame  de- 
gradi'd  into  a  noxious  system  of  barren  formularies, 
which  were  ultimaicly  swept  away  l^y  the  revival  of 
Platonism.  All  except  his  Logic,  whicli  will  live  forever, 
is  now  nearly  forgotten,  save  by  a  few  devoted  stndt-nts. 

AriHtotel'ib,  a.  Itehitiiig  to  Aristotle,  or  to  liis  plii- 
losophy;  Aristotelian. 

Arlwf  ot'Ic.  the  lieail  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  the  son 
of  Nicomachiis.  pliysician  to  Aniyiitas.  grandfather  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Losing  his  parents  when  young, 
it  is  said  he  led  such  a  dissipated  life,  as  to  8c|Uanderaw  a.v 
his  estate,  although  others  assert  that  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Plato  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  On  the  death  of  that 
philosopher,  under  wh-  ni  he  studied  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  but  to  whom,  some  assert,  he  W'as  ungrateful,  he 
wont  to  the  court  of  Hermias,  at  Atania.  in  Mysia,  and 
mairieil  that  prince’s  sister.  He  was  afterward  sent 
for  by  Philip  of  .M.icetlon  toinstnict  Alexander,  and  gave 
such  satisfaction  to  the  king,  that  the  latter  erected 
Btiitues  to  him,  and  lebuilt  Stagira,  his  birthplace. 
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On  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne,  Aristotle 
refused  to  uccuiiipany  him  in  his  expeditions,  but  recum* 
meudud  to  him  hiskinsm.iii  Calistheiies,  and  he  himself 
settled  at  Athens,  where,  in  the  Lyceum,  he  taught  ins 
philosophy  to  a  great  number  of  disciples.  Here  he 
composed  his  principal  works.  Being  accused  of  impiety, 
he  wrote  an  apology  for  himself,  and  ad(lresse<l  it  to  tlie 
magisirates.  He  soon,  however.  (piit(e<l  this  city,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  liis  days  at  Chalcis,  a  city  in 
Kubcea.  Some  say  that  lie  poisoned  himself;  otliers.  lliat 
he  ciist  himself  into  the  river  Kunpus;  and  some  assert 
that  he  dieil  a  natiir.il  death,  ‘6^2  u.  c.  U.  at  Stagira,  384 
D.  c.  The  works  of  Arisbdle  may  be  chissed  under  the 
beads  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  politics,  ethics,  physics,  matli- 
ematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics;  and  they  display  uu 
immense  amount  of  genius. — See  Aristotkliamsm. 

Aritll'inetic,  n.  [Fr.  ariLhnUtiquf.;  Qt.  aritkinetike,.'] 
The  science  of  numbers,  or  tliat  portion  of  mathematics 
concerned  with  the  properties  of  numbers.  Every  num¬ 
ber  is  a  ratio  or  relation  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  magnitude, 
compared  with  another  magnitude,  is  either  e«]ual,  or 
greater,  or  less,  and.  therefore,  has  a  cerhiin  relation  to 
tliat  with  wltich  it  is  compared.  A.  is  tlie  art  of  com¬ 
bining  these  relations  with  one  another,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  signs  themselves  by  wlii  di  the  numbers  are 
distinguished;  thus  the  four  operations  of  addition,  sub* 
traction,  multiplication,  aui  division,  include  tlie  entire 
science.  For  the  faciiitiiting  of  calculations,  and  for  com¬ 
mercial  purpii.ses,  other  u.seful  rules  have  been  in¬ 
vented;  such  as  prop  n'tifniy  interest^  dUcoant^  (UciniaU^ 
extractO/n  of  ro*U^  &c  ;  but  they  are  but  difforont  ajipli- 
cations  of  the  four  cleaieiitary  rules.  The  origin  of  A. 
is  extremely  obscure.  According  to  I’latoaiid  l)iogene.s 
Laertius,  A.  and  giometry  are  of  EgyjAiati  origin;  on 
the  other  hand,  Josephus  aihrms  th.it  Alirahani,  during 
his  stay  in  Egypt,  taught  the  iiilMbitaiits  the  use  of 
numbers.  The  pr>'cise  epoch  in  wliicli  ntimerical  signs 
and  the  first  methods  of  compiit.ition  anil  calculation 
were  ilisoovered,  is  enveloped  in  eijiial  mystery.  Arabian 
philosophers  were  of  opinion  th  vt  it  was  from  the  pet»plc 
of  Indhi,  during  tlie  bill  i*r  lOth  century,  that  they  bor- 
row<'d  the  signs  which  we  call  Arabic,  but  which  they 
Cali  Indian  numerals.  The  eniploymeiit  of  these  numer¬ 
als,  and  the  facilities  afforded  hy  algebra,  h  ive  been  the 
chief  cruise  of  the  iinnieiise  progress  and  development 
of  modern  mathematic.il  calcnl.itions. 

Arithincl'icaL  <i.  Pertaining  to  arithmetic;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  or  method  of  arithmetic.. — A.  pr'njrt<$ittn 
is  a  series  of  numhers  increasing  or  diminishing  hy  a 
coriiinon  difference,  so,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18  form  an  A.  pro¬ 
gression,  of  which  the  diiference  is  3.  —  A.  mmn,  of  any 
uuniher  or  quantities,  is  the  (piotient  obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  their  sum  by  tlie  number  of  quantities. 

Aritlmnet'ically,  ade.  By  me.iiis  of  arithmetic ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules,  principles,  or  nietliod  of  arithmetic. 

Arithmeti'ciau,  n.  One  versed  in  arithmetic. 

Ar'i  It'S,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Aru\s,  q.v. 

Arizo'na  Territory,  one  of  the  extreme  south¬ 
western  political  divisions  of  the  U.St.ites.  lying  between 
31®  JiF  and  37®  N.  Lat.,  an<l  between  lOJ®  and  1 17®  W. 
Lon.  It  is  bounded  on  the  hy  Neva<la,  and  Utah  terri¬ 
tory,  on  the  E.  hy  New  .Mexico,  on  ilie  S.  by  Me.xico, 
and  on  tlie  W.  by  C.ilifornia. — A/'«ci.  113,9ld  sq.  m..  or 
72,900,304  acres  — /M<c.  Its  surface  consists  of  elev.ited 
tahie-lands,  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  and  intursper.seil 
with  fertile  valleys  and  sandy  w.iste.s.  Its  N.  and  N.E. 
portions  are  conipar.ilively  nii\xplored,  and,  im«tly,  in 
the  occupancy  of  Indians.  S.  of  the  rivi-r  Gila,  and  W.of 
the  U2th  meridian,  the  country  is  sandy,  and  supposed 
not  generally  arable,  except  along  that  river.  In  other 
portions  there  are  m  my  heautifnl  valleys,  containing 
iiiiilions  of  acres  of  extr.iordinary  fertility,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  tob.iceo,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  In 
the  S .  cotton  and  siig  tr  crops  are  remunerative,  and  on 
the  hills  and  mountain-sides  i.s  foun  I  a  ricii  and  abun¬ 
dant  pasturage.  —  The  principd  in  Mint  tins  are,  the  Mo- 
gollun  in  the  E.,  the  Sierra  d  *1  Carrigo  in  the  N..  Mount 
San  Francisco  in  Centril  Arizona,  and  the  Pinateno 
mountains  in  the  S.E. — The  river  system  of  A.  presents 
points  of  great  interest.  I'he  Color.id«>,  with  its  utlluents, 
the  Gila,  Bill  Williams'  fork,  and  Kbit  river,  or  Colorado- 
Cliiquito,  drain.s  an  extensive  region  8.  of  the  Great 
S.ilt  Lake  ha-sin,  and  VV.  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  These 
various  stream.s,  with  their  afHuents,  rise  among  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  valuible  timlier.  At  the  head  of 
Bill  Williams’  fork  is  the  Blick  Fort^af,  but  little,  if  at 
ail,  inferior  to  the  Sidiwarzwald  of  Baden,  separating 
the  basins  of  th  *  iChiiie  and  the  Neckar.  Pine  and  cedar 
forests,  of  indefinite  extent. cover  the  .Mogoilon  and  Pina- 
leiio  mountains,  and  valuable  timber  is  foiuxl  at  tho 
beads  cf  the  Kio  Verde,  Salado,  uu  1  tiila.  The  mezquite 
furnishes  good  fuel  in  all  parts  of  the  territory.  In  the 
▼alleys,  the  larch,  ash,  elm.  walnut,  oaK,  and  8ycam<»re 
are  tound  in  copious  supply,  aud  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  fariiiing  purposes.  —  The  Colorado  has  been  navigated 
as  higli  upas  Cailville,  by  boats  of  light  draught,  and  is 
btilievc<l  to  be  navigable  at  least  hOb  m.  above  that  point. 
The  S  in  Pedro  and  Smta  Cruz  flow  from  the  8.W.  part 
of  the  territory  into  tlie  Gila;  the  former,  through  a  rich 
valley,  lOO  m.  in  length,  expanding  in  places  to  a  wMth 
of  m.iny  miles.  Its  trihntary  valleys  ait*  of  nearly  equal 
extent.  A  heaiitifnl,  fertile,  and  well-wooded  region 
lies  at  its  junction  with  the  Arrowapa,  extending  to  the 
Gila.  Ruins  of  haciemhts  and  ranches  show  an  abortive 
attempt  to  introduce  the  institutions  of  civilization 
into  the.-‘e  wilds.  One  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  tho  country  bordering  on  the  Santa  Cruz.  Its 
valley,  wider  than  tlie  San  Pedro,  is  equally  rich  and 
well  timbered.  A  large  quantity  of  land  may  he  made 
productive  without  irrigation,  especially  the  lamls  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Pimos  Indians,  who,  being  instructed  in 
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agriculture  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  have  continued  ever 
since  to  gather  two  crops  per  annum.  The  grazing  lauds 
are  about  three-fourths  ol  the  entire  area,  or  55  hiillioiis 
of  acres. — Irriyation.  As  the  Mile  in  Egypt,  the  Colorado, 
q.  V.,  is  subject  to  annual  overflow.  Thus,  the  valleys  of 
this  river  and  its  uftluents  are  thoroughly  fertilizi'd,  and, 
by  a  system  of  irrigating  canals  the  water  may  easily  be 
Conducted  to  immense  tracts  uiivisited  by  its  annual 
overtlow.  The  celebrated  Colorado  desert,  generally  be¬ 
low  tlie  bed  of  tlie  river,  and  i>ordering  it  on  butli  sides  for 
150  111.,  possesses  a  soil  composed  of  alluvial  earths,  marl, 
aud  shells,  needing  only  the  stimulution  of  moisture  to 
awaken  its  fertility.  Other  tracts  along  the  course  of 
the  river  are  susceptible  of  similar  improvement.  The 
attention  ol  Congre.-'S  was  called  to  this  subject  several 
years  ago,  when  li5u,UOU  were  granted  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  first  irrigating  canal  is  now  progressing.  The 
amount  of  land  that  will  be  brought  under  cultivation 
is  estimated  at  76,000  acres,  which  will  produce  abun¬ 
dant  subsistence  for  1U,1H90  Indians.  The  quantity  of 
irrigable  land  is  estimated  at  one  million  acres. — MintraU- 
It  was  not  until  1802,  and  1803,  that  an  attempt  w'as  made 
thoroughly  to  explore  Oeiitiul  A.  All  along  tlie  Ilassy- 
ampa,  upon  the  Agua  Frio,  a  parallel  stream  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  upon  L\nx  creek.  Big  Bug,  Turkey  creek, 
an indeed,  upon  nearly  all  the  streams,  lodes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  ccp*/er,  were  found.  The  highly  interesting 
report  publislied  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  I86s,  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  states  and  territories  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  imlicates  the  discovery  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  lodes  of  tlie  ]>recious  metals  in  all  parts  of  the 
territory,  rather  tlian  tlieir  development.  He  attributes 
tlio  want  of  success  of  the  miners  hitlierto,  not  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  mines,  but  firstly  to  the  comparative 
inaccessibility  of  the  territory,  which  is  off  the  great 
overland  line.s  of  travel,  and  without  seaports;  next,  to 
the  Indian  troubles;  and,  finally,  to  liie  limited  extent 
of  tlie  placer  diggings,  to  the  lack  of  water  for  their 
working,  and  to  the  refractory  character  of  the  ores  of 
ino.-'t  «)f  the  lodes  thus  far  opened.  Iron,  in  carbonate 
and  oxides,  nickel,  platinum  (metallic;,  gypsum,  cinna¬ 
bar,  quicksilver,  lime,  Itine  coral,  and  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  territory.  The  Salt 
mountains  near  Cullvllle,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  are  among  file  nlo^t  remarkable  fonnutions  in  A. 
The  deposits  ot  pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crys¬ 
tallized  .'•alt  are  very  extensive,  and  DO  salt  is  sujierior 
for  table, or  general  use.  —  CUmaU.  In  Southern  A.  aud 
upon  the  Colorado,  the  temperature  is  ratlier  warm.  In 
Central  A.  the  sun  is  seldom  ojipressive.  Tho  therniom- 
eter  has  been  known  to  stand  at  110®  on  the  CVdo- 
rado,  when  it  rose  hut  to  05®  in,  and  about,  Brescoit. 
The  nights  in  tlie  mountain.s  throughout  tlie  territory 
are  cool  at  all  seasons.  Snow  falls  in  Central  A.,  but, 
excepting  in  tho  liigher  mountains,  it  usually  remains 
but  a  few  hours.  Tho  rainy  season  generally  lasts 
from  June  to  December.  —  Oivisions.  A.  is  divided  into 
six  counties:  Maricopa,  Mohave,  Pima,  Pinal,  Yavapai, 
and  Yuma.  The  principal  centres  of  population  are 
Tucson  (the  cap. 1,  Gila  City,  Castle  Dome,  and  Arizona 
City.  Tiic8<»n,  tlie  capital  of  the  territory,  is  situated  on 
the  Santa  Cruz  river,  in  Pima  county,  in  the  soutli- 
ern  part  of  tlie  Territory,  in  Jait  32®  14'.  —  Populidiou 
Arizona  is  tlie  hunting-urotind  and  war-path  of  tli* 
l)loi>d-thirsty  and  treacherous  Apache  Indians,  wlio.^i 
depredations  and  outrages  are  a  source  of  coiistani 
trouble  and  terror  to  tlie  whites.  The  white  inhab 
itants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining;  nevertheless 
the  agricultural  settieinents  arc  many  in  the  soiitl 
and  along  the  Colorado,  in  w  hicii  districts  the  Apaelie; 
are  not  quite  so  troublesome.  The  Yuma,  Mohave 
Chimahuevn,  and,  generally,  all  the  Indians  alon^ 
the  Colorado,  are  friendly  tribes.  The  Piniu  am 
Maricopa  Indians,  at  their  villages  on  flie  Gila  rivei 
have  a  very  prosperous  community  of  ahont  12,0(X)  souls, 
cultivating  successfully  wlieat,  corn,  barhy,  cotton, 
beans,  pea.s,  and  other  vegetables. —  Il>story.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  valley  Wiis  an  early  seat  of  Spanish  civilization, 
and  niis»ioimry  enterjirUe.  The  Santa  Cruz,  and  its  trih- 
utaries,  teemyd  w  illi  an  agricultural  and  mining  popula¬ 
tion,  early  in  tho  18th  century.  The  relics  of  this  bu.sy 
indu.stry  are  still  seen  in  the  ruins  of  cities,  cathedrals, 
and  farm.s,  scattered  up  and  down  tho  Colorado  and  its 
branches.  But  priest  and  layman,  alike,  fell  heiieatli 
the  tomahawks  of  the  Apaches.  Tho  Santa  Cruz  region 
was  occupied  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  early  as  the  year 
icon,  Tho  mi>dern  history  of  A.  is  connected  with  that 
of  New  Mexico,  from  which  it  wjis  separated  in  1SG3. 

It  is  governed  as  all  the  other  territories.  Pop.  (1870) 
9,658;  (1880)  40,44'.  See  also  on  p.  *206. 

Arizo'na^  in  Lottisiana,  a  post-office  in  Claiborne  co. 

Artzo'iia,  in  \cbraska,  a  p<jst-tow  n.-»hip  of  Burt  co. 

Arizo'im  City,  in  Arizona,  a  village  of  Yunmeo.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  on  tho  river  Colorado. 

Ark.,  n.  [Lat.  area,  from  areex.  to  shut  up;  A.  S.  «rc  or 
er .  :  Fr.  arche.]  A  chest  or  coffer  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
any  valiiahle  thing;  a  depository.  —  The  large  floating 
vessel  in  w'hich  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved 
during  thedidiige;  (see  Dkluob.)— Also,  in  the  U.  States, 
a  kind  of  flat-boat,  used  on  tlie  Western  rivers. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  in  tho  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  chest,  or  ves.scd,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law’ 
W'ere  preserved.  This  was  a  .‘unall  chest  or  coffer,  3 
feet  9  inches  in  length,  2  feet  3  indies  in  breadth,  ami 
the  same  in  height,  in  wfiich  were  contained  the  vari¬ 
ous  sacred  article's  mentioned  in  tlie  quomtions.  It  was 
made  of  shittim-wood.  and  covered  with  the  mercy-seat, 
calleci  also  the  propitiatory,  as  the  Septuagint  expresses 
R-  *\y^narqmov  friOrjpa^  that  is.  tho  lid  or  cover  of  pro¬ 
pitiation;  because,  in  the  typical  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  those  bins  which  are  forgiven  are  said  to  be  cov¬ 


ered.  This  lid  was  made  of  pure  gold;  at  either  end 
was  a  cherub:  these  looked  toward  each  otho)  and  em¬ 
braced  tlie  whole  circumlereiice  of  tlie  mercy-seat  with 
their  expanded  wings  (Ex.  xxv.  17,  2*2,  and  xxxix.  1-9)' 
between  which  the  8)iekinah,  or  syinbid  <d'  tiie  divine 
presence,  manifested  itsell  in  the  uppeuraiice  of  a  cloud, 
hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the  mercy-seat  (l..ev.  xvi.  2). 
i-rom  hence  the  divine  ontcie»  were  given  (2  Kings  xix. 
15;  Isa.  Ixxx.  1).  The  high-priest,  once  every  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation,  appeared  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  to  make  atonement  lor  the  petqile  (Heh.  ix.  7).  The 
ark  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  ol  the  temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  Before  his  time,  it  was  kejit  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
was  moved  ub.out  as  circumstances  dictated.  At  the 
captivity ,  it  appears  to  have  been  eitlier  lost  or  destroyed ; 
for  the  Jews  universally  concur  in  stating  that,  among 
tlie  things  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  one  was  the 
ark  of  the  covenant. 

Arka'Ua,  in  \yashington  Territory^  a  post-village*  of 
Mason  co. 

Arka'dia,  a  province  of  Greece.  See  Arcadia. 
Arkadel'phia.  in  Arkatums,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Clark  co.,  abt.  76  m.  S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Arkaii'saM,  a  large  river  of  the  U.  States.  It  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Moniitaiiis,  near  the  iKiundary  between  Utah 
and  the  Indian  Territory;  and,  jiursuing  an  E.S  E.  di¬ 
rection,  unites  with  the  Mississijtpi  in  Lat.  S3®  55'  N., 
Lon.  1U°  lo'  W.  The  river  lijis  a  course,  following  its 
bends,  of  about  2,170  ni.  It  has  several  inqiortaut  ti  ibu- 
tai  ius.  of  w'liich  the  Great  Camulian,  falling  into  it  on  the 
right,  is  the  principal.  Luring  the  jieriodical  sw’idl.  the 
A.  is  navigable  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  at  other 
times  it  may  be  navigated  fur  about  tX)0  m.  Jroni  its  con¬ 
fluence  w'itli  the  MisMssi]>pi.  Its  navigation  is  safe,  be¬ 
ing  uninterrupted  liy  rocks,  shmils,  or  rapids.  If  the 
Missouri  he  reckoned  the  flrst  in  magnitude  among  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  second  rank  i.s  due  to 
tlie  A.,  it  being  longer,  and  draining  more  surface  than 
the  Ohio,  Mis.^is^ippi  pixqier,  or  Platte. 

Arkaii'iia^i^  in  the  U.  States,  a  S.W.  State,  bounded  N. 
by  Missouii  F).  by  the  Mississippi  river,  S.  by  Loui»iuua 
and  Texas,  and  W.  hy  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory.  Al- 
though  usually  classed  among  the  Western  States,  A. 
presents  features  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions  wiiich 
naturally  associate  it  with  tlie  Southern  States.  It  lies 
between  33®  and  36®  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  89®  46' 
and  94®  40'  W.  Lon.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  242  m., 
its  breadlh  varying  from  170  to  229.  —  Area,  52,198  sq. 
III.,  or  33,406,720  acres.  —  JIiH  A.  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Arkansas,  q.  v.  It  was  discovered  and  settled 
hy  the  French,  under  the  Chevalier  do  Tonti,  as  earl)  as 
1^5.  In  tlie  various  transfers  of  territory,  it  followed 
the  fate  of  the  other  portions  of  Loui.siana.  It  was 
erecteil  into  a  separate  territory  in  1819,  and  into  a  State 
in  1836.  It  joined  tlie  so-called  Confederate  States  by  an 
act  of  secession  from  the  Union,  passed  May  6, 1861 :  but 
was  conquered  before  long  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  1868,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  by  a 
convention  elected  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
on  reconstruction,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  A. 
was  re-admitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  This 
con.stitiitioii  was  revised  in  1874.  Desc.  The  physical 
aspects  of  the  country  present  a  remarkable  variety. 
Tlie  eastern  portion,  for  a  breadth  of  from  30  to  1(K)  in. 
from  the  Mississippi,  is  a  low  marshy  plain,  uhuiinding 
in  lagoons,  and  subject,  with  exceptions,  to  tlie  annual 
overflew  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries.  Toward 
the  centre  of  the  State,  the  land  ri^es  into  hills,  enlarg¬ 
ing  into  the  Ozark  mountains,  the  highest  elevation  of 
which  is  not  over  *2,000  ft.  This  chain  enters  the  State 
in  the  N.W.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  one 
of  which,  in  its  physical  character,  assiniilntes  to  the 
Northern,  and  the  other  to  the  Southern  States.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Arkansas  river  that  passes  wholly  througli 
the  State  from  W.  to  £..  and  the  Mississippi  which  re¬ 
ceives  nil  its  waters,  A.  is  drained  in  the  N.  FI.  hy  the 
White  river,  and  the  St.  Fram  is,  with  their  affluents; 
in  the  S.W.  l»y  Re<i  river;  and  in  the  8.  by  the  Washita, 
and  its  numerous  tritmtaries.  The  internal  improvc^- 
nients  of  A.  are  confined  largely  to  levees,  or  embank¬ 
ments  against  the  Mississippi.  The  extensive  and 
widely  diffused  internal  navigation  of  the  State  has 
supplii'd  so  w’ell  the  limited  wants  of  a  hitherto  sparse 
population,  that  railroads  have  not  been  completed  to 
any  great  extent.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  com  [deted  and  in  operation  at  the -beginning  of 
the  year  1878,  was  a  little  under  1,000  miles,  with  more 
ill  construction  and  in  contemplation.  A  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon  ill  Hot  Springs  county,  00  ni.  S.W.  of  Little 
Rock,  has  excited  the  marked  attention  of  men  of  science 
as  well  as  of  the  public  generally.  Overlooking  Hot 
Springs  creek  is  a  ridge,  250  feel  higli,  composed  of 
beautiful  iiovaculite.  of  chalcedonic  w  hiteiiess,  of  the  age 
of  millstone  grit,  differing  from  the  ordinary  sandstone 
by  being  penetrated  with  heated  alkaline  siliciant  wraler. 
From  this  ridge  issue  a  number  of  springs,  varying  in 
temperature  from  cold  spring-water  to  a  heat  of  160® 
Fuhreiilieit.  These  extremes  of  temperature  are  io  near 
eacii  other,  that  a  person  can  place  one  hand  in  cold  and 
the  other  in  hot  water  at  the  same  time.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  t>f  Hot  Springs  creek  has  been  elevated  by  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  these  waters  to  sucli  an  extent,  that  even  in  the 
coblest  weather  it  fnr^i^hes  a  comfortable  bath.  Many 
chronic  diseases  have  been  cured  by  these  springs,  the 
virtues  of  which  seem  to  result  from  varieil  temperature 
and  chemical  infusions.  They  are  tho  resort  of  invalids 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  —  (limate.  In  the  E.  part 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  bottoms  along  the  rivers,  especi¬ 
ally  tlie  Arkansas,  tlie  climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy; 
but  in  the  middle  and  W.  parts  it  is  comparatively  salu¬ 
brious.  The  temperature  of  the  northern  aud  western 
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parts  of  the  State  is  allltii  to  that  of  the  N.W.  States;  while 
that  of  the  eastern  and  soutliern  resembles  Louisiana. 
The  downfalls  of  min  are  very  copious. — Minerals.  The 
minerals  ofvi.  are  chietly  iron,  coal,  lead,  7.inc,  manganese, 
gypsum,  and  salt.  The  coal  embraces  deposits  of  the  an¬ 
thracite,  cannel,  and  bituminous  varieties.  Gold  is  8ai<l  to 
have  been  found  in  White  county.  Near  Hot  Springs  is  a 
quarry  of  novaculite,  or  oil-stone,  superior  to  any  oilier  on 
the  globe,  Inexiiaiistible  in  quantity,  and  of  great  variety 
in  fineness.  There  is  manganese  enough  in  the  State  to 
8U[)ply  the  world's  demami.  In  zinc,  A.  ranks  next  to 
New  Jersey.  It  ha.s  more  gypsum  than  all  the  other 
States,  and  is  equally  well  su[)plied  with  marble  and 
salt.  The  lea<l  ore  is  largely  associated  with  silver. 
Lead  mines  were  worked  extensivtdy  during  the  civil 
war  to  answer  military  necessities.  —  Forests.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  forest  trees  growing  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the 
State  are  the  white  oak,  whicli  is  very  abundant,  and 
othcH*  species  of  oaks;  the  hi«-kory,  ash,  black-walnut, 
gum.  cherry,  pine,  red-cedar,  dog-wood,  cypress,  maple, 
beech,  cotton-wood,  poplar,  hois  d'arc,  sassafras,  and 
black-lociHt.  Pine  i.s  abundant  from  Arkansas  river 
southward  to  Rivl  river.  —  Snt  and  Productions.  All 
descriptions  of  soil  are  met  with.  On  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  it  is  exccHMlingly  fertile,  but  as  it  recedes  from  them 
it  hecoines  poorer,  and  in  some  of  the  more  elevated 
parts  is  sterile.  A.  has  about  two  million  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  land.  The  staple  produi  ts  are  cotton,  Indian 
corn,  and  live  stock  The  fcdlowing  table  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farm  crops  for  1867  show  tlieir  relative  importance, 
and  can  be  compare<l  with  those  of  1870  on  p.  206. 


Products. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Avg.  yld. 
per  acre. 

Number  of 
acres. 

Indi.m  corn . 

bushels 

21,24:5,000 

26.5 

801,622 

Wheat . 

870.000 

9  2 

94,505 

Ky« . 

....do... 

30.000 

13.2 

2,9.'.4 

Oats . 

....do.... 

302,(X)0 

16.7 

23,473 

Barley  . 

....do.... 

4,000 

15 

266 

Potatoes . 

....do.... 

323,000 

94 

3.436 

Tobacco . 

pounds 

1,739,000 

714 

2,435 

Uay... . 

9,000 

1.8 

5,1  00 

Tobil  . 

933,751 

The  Value  of  the  tmshel,  pound,  or  ton,  as  stated  iu  the 
above  table,  was:  for  Indian  corn,  $0.77;  wheat,  $2.01; 
rye,  $1.31:  oats.  $0.83;  barley,  $2.00;  potatoes,  $1.02; 
tobacco.  $0.23;  hay,  $20.75.  Total  value  of  crops  for  the 
year  1‘‘67,  $18,371,800.  —  For  the  production  of  cotton, 
A.  takes  high  rank  in  the  Union,  the  average  product 
per  airre  being  210  pounds,  against  2)0  in  Louisiana 
(maximum),  and  11.5  in  South  Carolina  (mininurn).  Tlie 
plantations  iu  A.,  as  iu  Louisiana,  are  mostly  Mississippi 
bottom,  unsurp:i.48ed  for  fitness  inthew’orld.  The  crop 
in  I860  was  .367.393  bales  of  4(X1  lbs.  each.  Since  then, 
the  profliKtioii  hiis  diminished  proportionally  to  that  al¬ 
ready  noticeil  in  Alahaina,  and  by  the  same  causes. — In 


Fig.  188.  —  COTTON-PL.^NT,  {^(Jossypium  htrbacrum.) 

1168,  the  total  numher  and  value  of  live  stock  wa.s:  104,- 
717  horses,  $6,220,189;  48.435  imiles,  $2,981,658;  138,101 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  $1,368,969;  108,111  milch  cows, 
$2,244,384;  117,195  sheep, $316,255  ;  591.462  hogs,  $2,179,- 
534.  Total  value  of  live  stock.  $15,309,989  —  against 
$22,095,977  in  1860,  and  $17,222,506  in  1870.  —  Industry. 
A.  has  not  engaged  in  manufactures  to  any  considei  able 
extent,  having  been  restricted  to  the  production  of  the 
simpler  indispensable  articles.  In  1860,  the  State  had 
518  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $1,316,010.  The 
annual  product  was  $2,880,578.  The  cost  of  labor  was 
$654,240,  and  of  raw  material  $1,280, .503,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $1,055,835,  or  80  per  cent  on  the  capital.  Over  ^ 
of  this  production  consisted  of  lumber.  Hour,  meal,  and 
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leather.  Manufacturing  enterprise  was  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  during  the  civil  war,  but  no  statistics  have  been 
reported  to  show  the  amount  of  late  improvements. 
The  State  has  a  large  trade  with  New  Orleans.  An  in¬ 
ternal  navigation  of  over  1,000  inlleH  brings  every  part 
of  the  country  in  communication  with  the  great  streams 
of  commerce.  The  settlement  of  the  back  country  will 
ndil  very  materially  to  the  volume  of  this  domestic 


trade.  —  Omnlies  and  Towns.  The  State  is  divided  into 


75  counties : 

ArkaoBas, 

Desha, 

Ashley, 

Drew, 

Beutoo, 

Fraoklio, 

Boone, 

Fulton, 

Bradley, 

Grant, 

CaltiouD, 

Greene, 

Carroll, 

Hempstead, 

Chicot, 

Hot  springs. 

Clarke, 

ladepeudence, 

Columbia, 

Izard, 

Conway, 

Jackson, 

Craighead. 

JefTeraoD, 

Crawford, 

Johnson, 

Critteoden, 

Lafayette, 

Cross, 

Lawrence, 

Dallas, 

Lincoln, 

Little  Kivsr, 

Pulaski, 

Madison, 

Randolph, 

Marion, 

8t.  Francis, 

Mississippi, 

Saline, 

Monroe, 

Sarber, 

MoiiiKomery, 

Scott, 

Nevada, 

Searcy, 

Newton, 

Seba&iiao, 

Ouachita, 

Sevier, 

Perry, 

Sharpe, 

Phillips, 

XJoion, 

Pike. 

Tan  Buren, 

Poinsett, 

Washington, 

Polk, 

White. 

Pope. 

Woodruff, 

Prairie, 

Yell. 

The  principal  tow  ns  are  Little  Rock,  capital  of  the  State, 
Arkansas  Post,  Helena,  Pine  UlufT,  and  Fort  Smith.— 
Educati<tn.  In  18oO,  A.  h;ul  4  collegeH,  with  225  stu¬ 
dents;  727  public  schools,  with  19,242  pupils;  119  acade¬ 
mies  and  other  schools,  with  4,415  pupils.  There  were 
also  115  public  libraries,  comprising  21,221  volumes.— 
lieligion.  A.  has  1,0U8  churclies,  of  which  281  belong  to 
tlie  Baptists;  33  to  the  Christians;  7  to  tlie  Episcopalians; 
505  to  the  Methodists;  65  to  the  Presbyterians;  71  to 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  ;  37  to  the  Catholics,  and 
the  rest  to  different  sects. —  Government.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  2  years  by  the  people.  The  senate  consists 
of  not  over  25  members  elected  for  4  years,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  of  100  members,  elected  for  2 
years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  5 
jmiges,  elected  for  8  years;  of  10  circuit  courts,  the 
judges  of  which  are  elected  for  4  years  — .d.  sends  2 
senators  and  4  representatives  to  Congress.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  to  6  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the  U.  S. — 
Debts.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  tlie  late  civil  war, 
the  financial  condition  of  this  State  was  good,  the  rev¬ 
enue  being  largely  in  advance  of  the  expenditure. 
The  entire  debt,  in  1876.  amounted  to  $17,306,823.— 
Pnpidalion.  In  1870,  .4  had  484,471  inhabitants,  of  w’hom 
362,115  were  white,  122,169  colored,  89  Indians,  and  98 
Chinese.  The  following  counties  have  been  organized 
since  about  1860:  Baxter,  Clay,  Dorsey,  Faulkner,  Gar¬ 
land,  Howard,  Lee,  Logan,  Lonoke,  Miller,  Seavey, 
Stone.  Institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
are  located  at  Little  Rock.  The  State  industrial  school, 
at  Fayetteville,  supported  by  national  grants  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes,  was  organized  in  1872.  See 
also  p.  206.  1880)  802,564,  of  which  210,622  colored. 

Arkan'sas,  in  Arkansas  State,  an  E.S.E.  county,  bor¬ 
dering  E.  on  White  river,  and  intersected  by  Arkansas 
river.  Area^  1,200  sq.  in.  The  Great  Pi'airie  occupies 
one-third  of  the  surface,  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  Cap. 
Arkansas  Post. 

Arkaii'^as  Post,  in  Arkansas^  a  post-village  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  CO.,  on  Arkansas  river,  117  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Hock. 
Settled  in  1685  by  the  French.  It  has  a  landing-place 
fur  steamboats. 

Arkaii'naw,  in  ^Viscfmsin,  a  post-office  of  Pepin  co. 

Ark'Hale,  in  iri.sconsin,  a  post-office  of  Adam.s  co. 

ArkJoWf  a  seaport  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
Wicklow,  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  4,760. 

Ark'port,  in  New  IbrA*,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co., 
on  the  Canisteo  river. 

Ark'siitite,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular  massive  mineral 
of  vitreous  lustre;  color  white;  translucent,  brittle. 
Otmp.  aluminium  18*6,  sodium  23*3,  calcium  6*8,  fluorine 
5T3=:100.  Fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  yields  no  water. 
Found  in  Greenland. 

Ark'wrig^'tlt,  Sm  Richard,  b.  at  Preston,  England,  in 
1732.  He  devoted  his  mind  to  the  invention  of  improved 
machinery  for  cotton-spinning,  ami  at  last  succeeded 
in  revolutionizing  its  entire  mechanical  system.  He 
amassed  a  colossal  fortune.  D.  1792. 

Ark'wri{^lit  Kiiniiiiit,  in  New  Ve/rk^fs  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Ar  laii4l,  iti  Michigany  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Arli^M,  (anc.  Arelas,  or  Are/o/e,)  a  city  of  France,  dep. 
Bouclies-ilu-Rhone,  on  the  Rhone,  44  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Marseilles.  It  is  principally  notable  as  having  been  an 
important  town  when  Gaul  was  invaded  hy  Cmsar.  It 
afterward  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  long  a 
rich  and  pro-^jperous  city.  The  Roman  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  accomnrodating  30,090  spectators,  yet  re¬ 
mains.  noble  in  its  ruins.  The  great  obelisk,  and  innu¬ 
merable  artistic  remains,  attest  the  former  magnifi¬ 
cence  <if  this  city.  —  Manf.  Silk,  soap,  glass,  Ac.  The 
emperor  Constantine  embelUslied  A.,  and  his  son  Con¬ 
stantine  TI.  WHS  born  here.  In  855  it  became  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  kingdom  of  A  relate,  which  was,  in  U33,  united 
to  that  of  Burgundy.  Pttp.  21,876. 

Ar'liii^toii.  Henry  Bbnnkt,  E^rl  op,  an  Englbsh 
statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  He 
was  a  memlier  of  the  famous  administration  nicknamed 
the  Cabaly  from  the  initials  of  its  leading  members. 
B.  1618;  D.  1685. 

Ar'liiisrloii,  in  UliuoiSy  a  post-office  of  Bureau  co. 

Ar^liii;; ton.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
about  20  III.  N.  of  Clariiida. 

Ar'liillftt^n,  in  Ma.<sachusetts,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. 

Ar^liii;;:toii,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Van  Bu- 
reii  CO.,  about  25  m  W'.  of  Kalamazoo. 

Ar^iin;;'! on,  in  Minnesoti,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Sibley  co.,  62  in.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 
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Ar^lln$srtoii^ln  Missourtyn  twp.  ofPhelpsco.,;)^.  1,190. 

Ar'liiitftoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
about  Tl  m.  8.  of  Findlay. 

— A  village  of  Montgomery  county,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of 
Dayton. 

ArJiii^ton,  in  Temtonf,  a  post-township  of  Benning¬ 
ton  CO.,  106  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  poj).  1,636.  Here 
are  extensive  marble  and  limestone  quarries,  and  a 
mineral  spring. 

Ar’Ii iiiftoii,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia  co., 
pop.  822. 

Ar'liit^lon  IleijEThts,  a  range  of  hills  in  Fairfax  co., 
Virginia,  overliaiiging  the  Potomac,  opposite  to  Witsh- 
ington.  They  were  strongly  fiirtified  during  the  civil 
war.  The  Confederate  General  Lee  had  a  residence  here. 

Albion  (anc.  Aroluuniim)y  a  town  of  the  kingilom  of 
the  Netherland.s,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  16  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Luxembourg;  pop.  5,917. 

Arm,  n.  [A.S.  arm,  earin ;  Lat.  armus ;  Gr.  harmoSy 
from  arb,  probably  originally  harOy  to  join  to.]  (Anat.) 
The  limb  of  tlie  human  body  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist.  It  is  divided  into  arm  and  fore-arm.  In  the 
skeleton  of  the  arm,  or  brachiunty  jiroperly  so  called, 
there  is  one  bone,  tlie  humerus;  in  that  of  the  fore-arm, 
or  anti-brachiumy  two  bones,  the  radim  and  ulna.  —  See 
Muscles,  Skeleton. 

— Anything  extending  from  the  main  body,  trunk,  or 
stem,  as  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  Ac. 

“  Full  In  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood, 

An  arm  urisetli  of  the  Stygian  flood.’'— 

The  trees  spread  out  their  armi  to  shade  her  face, 

But  she  on  elbow  leau'd.”  —  Sidney. 

—Power;  might.  In  this  sense  is  used  “the  secular  am,” 
Ac. 

**  O  God.  thy  arm  was  here ! 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone 
Ascribe  we  all.*'  —  Shaka. 

(Mil.)  A  branch  or  department.  So,  the  infantry,  tba 
cavalry,  the  artillery,  Ac.,  are  each  called  an  arm  of 
the  service.  —  Also  [from  the  Fr.  amu.],  a  weapon  or 
instrument  of  warfare;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  seldom 
used  in  the  singular,  except  iu  the  compound  fire-arm. 
See  Arms. 

(Aau<.)  The  name  given  to  each  extremity  of  a  bibb, 
or  bracket,  attached  to  the  mast  of  a  ship  for  supporting 
the  trestle-trees.  —  Also  a  part  of  the  anchor,  q.  r. 

To  make  bare  the  arm  (Is.  lii.  10)  refers  to  the  jiosition 
of  an  ancient  warrior  ready  for  battle,  and  prepjired  to 
use  Ills  strength  to  (he  best  advantage. 

Arm's  end,  a  phrase  taken  from  boxing,  in  which  the 
weaker  man  may  overcome  the  stronger,  if  he  can  keep 
him  from  closing. 

**  Such  a  one  as  can  keep  him  at  arm's  end.  need  never  wish 
for  a  better  companion.'* 

Arm,  r.  a.  [Fr.  armer.]  To  furnish  with  armor  of  de¬ 
fence,  or  weapons  of  ofTence. 

“And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive, 
he  armed  his  trained  servants.”— O'en.  xiv.  14. 

— To  prepare  for  resistance;  to  protect;  to  strengthen; 
to  defend.  —  To  fortify,  (in  a  moral  sense.) 

— V.  n.  To  provide  one’s  self  with  arms,  weapons,  or  means 
of  attack  or  resi.stance;  to  take  or  put  in  arms. 

Armik'da.  n.  [8p.  from  Lat.  oimia.  armor,  implements 
of  war.]  A  fleet  of  armed  ships;  a  squadron  ; — particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  that  great  naval  armament,  which  was 
called  the  Invincible,  Armada,  fitted  out  In  1588,  by 
Philip  II.,  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  consisted  of  150 
ships,  carrying  about  20,000  soldiers  and  8,000  sailors. 
Tlie  loss  of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cniz,  their  ndniiral, 
and  a  violent  tempest,  the  day  after  they  sailed,  retarded 
for  some  time  the  operations  of  the  Spaniurds.  They 
arrived  on  the  const  of  the  Netlierlaiids  in  July,  were 
thrown  into  disorder  by  a  stratagem  of  Lord  Howard, 
and  in  this  situation  were  attacked  with  such  impetu¬ 
osity,  that  it  hoenme  necessary  to  attempt  to  return. 
Contrary  winds  obliged  tlie  Spanish  admiral,  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  to  make  the  circuit  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  wreck  of  this  magnificent  armament  In  pass¬ 
ing  the  Orkneys,  it  was  attacked  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  only  a  feeble  r<*mnaiit  returned  to  Spain. 

Arma'da*  in  MtehignVy  a  post-township  of  Macomb  co. 
35  m.  iN.  by  E.  from  Detroit. 

Armadillo,  n.  (Sp.  from  Lat.  artna,  armor.]  (Zotl.) 
The  Tatou,  a  genus  of  ninmiiiiferoiis  quadrupeds,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  tjtenUita,  readily  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  the  singular  covering  with  which 
nature  has  protected  them.  This  is  a  complete  suit  of 
armor,  conaistiiig  of  a  triangular  or  oval  plate  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  a  large  buckler  over  the  shoulders  and 
the  haunches:  and  between  this,  disposed  in  transverse 
bands,  which  allow  of  freeflom  of  motion  to  the  body, 
similar  bands  in  most  species  protecting  also  the  tail. 
All  thi.s  armor  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  body.  'J’ho 
A.  has  a  pointed  muzzle,  slightly  extensive  tongue,  and 


Fig.  189.  —  THE  TATOU,  (ArmadUln  Cabassitu.) 


fiowerful  claws.  All  the  species  inhabit  the  warm  and 
lot  parts  of  America,  dig  burrows,  and  live  upon  vege¬ 
tables,  insects,  and  worms.  The  A.  Cabassou  is  about  1$ 
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inchefl  lonj^  to  the  tail,  which  is  about  8  inches  in  length, 
has  a  flesh  white,  tat,  temier.  and  very  delicate.  —  The 
Giant  A.  of  Cuvier  is  about  •i  feet  long.  —  See  Glyp- 

TOD  iN. 

—Also  the  name  of  a  gen.  of  Crustacea. — See  Oniscid^. 
Ariiia;;‘li\  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  prov.  of  Ulster, 
having  Lough  Neay^h  on  its  N.  border.  Area,  513  sq.  in. 
Sui'fiice  generally  flat,  and  soil  fertile.  A.  contains  8 
baronies,  and  28  parishes.  Pop.  41fl,782, 

a  city,  and  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and  the 
archepisc«»pal  seat  of  the  “  Primate  of  all  Ireland,”  70 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Dublin.  Armagh  is  said  to  have  been 


Fig.  190. — VIEW  op  armaoh,  {Ireland.) 


founded  by  St.  Patrick,  A.n.  4^0.  It  is  a  fine  city,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  inland  trade,  P>p.  8,801. 

Arma^li\  in  Ptnnsylvaniay  a  post-town  of  Indiana  co., 
52  m.  K.  of  Pittsburg, 

—A  township  of  Mifllin  co. 

Arinn^^iiac,  (txr-maa-ya^',)  a  small  territory  in  (he 
ancient  French  province  of  Gascony,  (now  a  part  of  the 
deps.  of  Hautes-Pyrenees  and  Gers,)  from  which  the 
counts  of  A.  took  tlieir  title.  The  chief  town  was  Lec- 
toure. 

Armagnac,  (rbuntao/,)a  family  descended  from  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  many  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  mixed  np  with  the  public  affairs  which  agi¬ 
tated  Europe  between  the  beginning  of  the  14ih,  and 
the  end  of  the  Idth  centuries. 

Arma^uac\  n.  A  species  of  French  brandy,  distilled 
in  the  dep.  of  Gers,  and  secuud  in  quality  only  to 
Cognac. 

Ar'mainent^n.  [Lat.  ar»)iam<’n/am.]  A  force  equipped 
for  war,  either  naval  or  military. —  Also  used  to  signify 
weapons  employed  for  war,  wliether  in  sea  or  land  ser¬ 
vice. —  More  particularly  applied  to  the  numl»er  and 
strength  of  the  batteries  carried  by  a  vessel  of  war. 

Ar'matur^,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  annatura]  Armor; 
something  to  defend  the  body  from  hurt. 

“Others  should  be  armed  with  hard  shells;  others  with 
prickles:  the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature,  should  be  endued 
with  great  swiftness  and  perniclty." — Rag  on  the  Creation. 

(Phys.)  A  piece  of  soft  iron  affixed  to  the  poles  or  ex¬ 
tremities  of  a  magnet,  in  order  that  its  miignetic  power 
may  be  preserved;  for  when  a  magnet  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  long  without  an  A.,  a  considerable  diminution  of 
its  strength  occurs,  owing  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  terrestrial  magnetism.  —  See  M  agnet. 

Arm'-chair^  Armed'*cliair,  n.  An  elbow-chair, 
or  a  chair  with  rests  for  the  arms. 

Armcolo'la  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Etowa  in 
the  S.W.  of  Lumpkin  co. 

Armed,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  arms,  or  weapons  of 
ofTence  or  defence ;  furnished  w'ith  the  means  of  security. 
Fortified,  (in  a  moral  sense.) 

{Physics.}  Said  of  a  magnet  when  furnished  with  an 
armature. 

(Bot.)  Furnished  with  prickles  or  thorns. 

(Ifi’.r.)  Applied  to  ihe  horns,  ho<.*f8,  beak,  or  talons  of 
any  beast  or  l>ird  of  prey,  when  borne  of  a  different  color 
than  the  rest  of  tlieir  bodies. 

Arme'iiia,  an  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia,  forming 
principally  that  table-land  wliich  lies  between  the  Ktir 
on  the  N.  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  on  the  S., 
having  the  Fhiplirates  on  the  W.,  and  nearing  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea  on  the  E.  Lat.  between  37°  50'  and  41°  40'  N.: 
Din.  39°  20'  and  50°  40'  E.  —  Area,  loosely  estimated  at 
90,000  sq.  m.  Its  principal  mountain  summit  is  Ararat 
(7.  ».),  and  there  are  several  other  lofty  chains.  —  Fiv¬ 
ers.  Some  large  rivers  take  rise  in  this  country,  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Knr,  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  and 
the  Chorak.  Its  greatest  lakes  are  tliose  of  Van,  Ur- 
miah,  and  Gonkcha  or  Sevan.  The  soil  is  generally  very 
fertile;  in  the  higher  parts  all  kinds  of  cereals  may  be 
cultivated,  ainl  the  valleys  produce  excellent  c<»lton, 
grapes,  and  tobaicco.  The  ploughs  useal  in  agriculture 
are  all  drawn  by  teams  of  from  K  to  10  oxen  or  bijflfalo»*s. 
The  only  modern  minerals  are  napper,  iron,  and  rock- 
salt;  but  in  ancient  times  the  precious  metals  were  abso 
found.  Many  deserts  exist,  and  the  country  is  hut 
thinly  peopled.  —  ftimate.  Severe  in  winter,  hut  in 
summer  hot  enough  to  ripen  all  manner  of  fruits. — 
Inhahitanfx.  Mostly  Turk.s,  Persians,  and  Russians, 
with  wandering  hordes  of  Knnls  and  Turcoman.s. — 
Prin.  towns.  Erzeronm,  Erivau.  Van,  Akhlat,  Ac.  —  Pop. 
estimated  atalK>ut  2,000.000.  hut  without  good  authority. 
History.  A.,  now  long  since  extinct  as  a  nation,  was 
governed  for  a  long  period  by  independent  princes,  or 
by  satraps  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs.  It 
was  the  theatre  of  long  wars  between  the  Romans  and 


Persians,  in  the  13th  century  wa«  overrun  by  the  Moguls, 
and  in  the  next  ceased  to  be  un  imlepeiideiit  country. 
The  people  have  since  become  diffused  over  nearly  tlie 
whole  world.  Until  of  late  years,  A.  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  empire;  but  the  latter 
ceded  to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  .Xdrianople,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  her  A.  territori«-8.  and,  in  1827,  itussia 
acquired  the  prov.  uf  Envan  Iroiii  Persia.  Prior  to  the 
war  in  laTT,  Turkish  A.  wa.s  subdivided  into  the  pashal- 
ics  of  Erzeroum.  Kars,  and  Van.  The  Armenians  iiave 
always  been  noted  for  their  eminent  commercial  capa¬ 
city,  and  at  the  present  time  a  large  portion  of  the 
foreign  and  internal  trade  of  Turkey,  I'ersia,  S.  Russia, 
and  India,  is  in  their  hands.  They  are  particularly  ex¬ 
pert  in  banking  operations,  and  though  shrew*!  and  ex¬ 
acting,  are  considered  less  prone  to  practi.se  deceit  than 
the  Greeks.  —  AV/iV/ion,  cfc.  As  early  as  the  2d  century, 
Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  A.,  but 
it  was  not  jinnly  established  there  until  the  4th  century 
by  the  exertions  of  bishop  tJregoiy;  and  in  the  5th,  the 
Dilile  was  translat**d  into  the  Armenian  language  by 
Miesmb.  It  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  tireek 
Church  Fince  1441,  the  A.  people  have  recogniz«'d  as 
their  spiritual  head,  calle<l  by  them  catholikos^  the  patri- 
arcli  of  Elschmiadzin,  near  Erivau.  Their  theology 
differs  from  that  usually  styled  orthodox,  in  attributing 
only  <»ne  nature  to  Christ,  and  holding  that  the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Fatlier  alone.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  however,  belong  to  tlie  Holy  See,  who  are  called 
United  Armenians.  Among  this  the  patriarchal 

system  of  life  and  manners  prevails  in  its  higlie^t  integ¬ 
rity. —  Longu-ige.  The  ancient  Armenian  is  liarsh  and 
overcrowdeil  with  consonants;  and,  while  having  Indo- 
Teutonic  roots,  it  hears  also  an  aflinity  with  the  Fiiin- 
ibh,  an«l  some  languages  of  N.  Asia.  It  is  now  a  de¬ 
funct  language,  only  surviving  in  books.  The  modern 
tongue  is  a  mere  compound  of  Persic  and  Turkish,  cor- 
rupte<l  into  vari(ms  dialects,  liy  the  Berlin  treaty, 
since  1878,  Great  Bi  itain  assumes  a  sort  of  protectorate 
over  Turkibli  A.  See  A.  und  the  Campaigns  of  1877,  by 
Norton  (London,  1878). 

Arme'iiia,  in  Georgia,  a  vill.  of  Scriven  co. 

Armo'uia,  in  Pe^msylvania.,  a  twp.  of  Bradford  co. 

Arme'iiii%,  in  Wisconsin^  a  post-twp.  of  Juneau  co. 

Ariiieikt'aca,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Prunus. 

Ariiic'niaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Armenia. 

— n.  A  native  of  Armenia;  the  language  of  the  country. 
See  Armenia. 

Arnieii'tiferes  (ar-nian'/i-a»V),  a  frontier  town  of 
France,  dep.  du  Nord,  on  the  Lys,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Lille.  — 
Man/.  Linen  fabrics,  laces,  thread,  tobacco,  Ac.  J*op. 
12.124. 

Arme'ria,  n.  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Plumbagi- 

nacece.  —  The  Thrift,  A.  vulgaris,  Ibund  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  near  the  sea-coa.st,  is  a  neat  and 
elegant  plant,  bearing  in  June  showy  flowers,  rose-col¬ 
ored.  It  is  an  active  diuretic.  From  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce  of  the  flowers,  freshly  gatliered  and  quickly 
dried,  should  bo  gently  boiled,  and  the  patient  allowed 
to  drink  of  the  decoction  ad  libitum.  Some  aromatic 
substance  is  added  to  the  decoction,  as  anise  or  cinna¬ 
mon.  Tlie  remedy  appears  to  cause  the  excretion  of 
urine  in  a  direct  manner. 

Ar'inot,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  helmet,  used  from  the  14th 
to  the  ICth  centuries.  —  An  A.  grand,  was  an  A.  worn 
with  the  beaver.  Tlie  A.  petit,  wjis  an  A.  without  a 
beaver,  and  supplied  with  a  triple-barred  face-guard. — 
See  Arm  )R. 

Ariii'ful,  n.;  pi.  Armfuls.  As  much  as  the  arms  can 
liold. 

Arm'kole,  n.  The  armpit.  —  A  hole  for  the  arm  in  a 
garment. 

Armi'da,  an  imaginary  personage  in  Tjisso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered.  Site  is  represented  as  a  very  beautiful  sorce¬ 
ress,  employed  by  Satan  to  setluce  Rinaldo  and  other 
cru.saders.  Rinaldo  was  ceiidncted  by  A.  to  a  remote 
island,  where,  in  her  splendid  palace,  surrounded  by  de¬ 
lightful  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  he  utterly  forgot 
his  vows,  and  the  great  object  to  which  lie  had  devoted 
his  life.  To  liberate  him  from  his  voluptuous  bondage, 
tM'o  messengers  from  the  Christian  army  —  ('arlo  and 
Ubaldo  —  came  to  the  island,  bringing  a  talisman  so 
powerful  tliat  the  witchery  of  A.  was  thereby  destroyed. 
Rinalclo escaped,  but  wjis  folb»wed  by  the  sorceress,  who, 
in  battle,  incited  several  warriors  to  attack  the  hero, 
and  at  last  herself  rushed  into  the  fight.  She  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Rinaldo,  M'ho  then  confessed  his  love  for  her, 
persuaded  her  to  become  a  Christian,  ami  vowed  to  be 
her  faithful  knight.  The  story  of  A.  luvs  inspired  Gluck 
with  an  admirable  opera.  Rossini  luis  not  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  :  his  opera  on  the  same  subject  being  far  below 
his  other  compositions. 

Armies'burg;ti,  in  Indiana,  a  post-olficc  of  Parke  co. 

Ar'mig^er,  Arnii$;:e'r04  n.  [Lat.  arma,  arras,  and 
gerero.  to  bear.]  (IPr.)  Literally  one  who  bears  arms. 
The  phra.se  was  formerly  applied  to  the  attendant  or 
esquire  t»f  a  knight.  It  is  a  term  of  dignity  now  obso¬ 
lete,  entitling  the  bearer  to  hold  rank  above  a  simple 
gentleman,  but  below  a  knight. 

'' . And  a  gentleman  born,  master  parson,  who  writes 

himself  '  Armigero,'  in  anj  bill,  quittance,  or  obligation,  ‘  Armt- 
grro.'  ”  —  Shake. 

See  EsquiRR. 

Arinig‘'erou!9«  a.  Bearing  arms. 

Armiria*  n.  [Lat.,  from  armu5,  the  arm.]  (Antiq.)  An 
armlet,  7.  v. 

(Mech.)  An  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace,  in  which  the 
gudgeons  of  a  wheel  move. —  lrorc«/^r. 

(Anat.)  Thv  A.  membro$a  is  that  circular  ligament 
which  comprehends  all  the  tendons  of  the  whole  hand, 
as  if  it  were  a  circle. 


Arniil'lary*  a.  [Lat.  armilla,  a  bracelet  ]  Consisting 
of  rings  or  circles. 

Armillary  iSphere.  (Asfron.)  An  instrument  which 
represents  the  great  circles  (»f  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  equinoctial  colure,  Ac.  It  is 
ci»nstrucpd  of  metal  rings,  npreoenting  these  circles, 
fastened  together  in  their  relative  positions,  and  mov¬ 
able  on  un  axis  passing  through  the  poles;  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  Itonzon  und  meridian  similar  to  those 
attached  to  the  terrestrial,  and  the  celestial  glube.s.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  by  the  early  astronoiners.  It  is 
now  only  Used  as  an  aid  to  insi  ruction  in  u.'^trononiy,  and 
is  in  this  respect  generally  superseded  by  the  celestial 
globe. 

Ar'iiiillated,  a.  Having  bracelets. 

Anii'iii^^  n.  The  act  of  taking  arms. 

( Aauf )  A  piece  of  tallow  put  in  the  cavity  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  lead,  to  bring  up.  in  sounding,  samples  of  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  <if  tlie  sea.  —  U'f-rcesler. 

Ar'inin^toii.  in  lUinni.^,  a  p„8t-villuge  of  Tazewell 
CO.,  45  in.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Ariniii'iAn,  n.  One  professing  Arminianism. 

— 0.  Relating  to  Armiiiins,  or  to  his  doctrines. 

Arniiii'iaiiiHiii,  71.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doctrine  of  Ar- 
minius,  a  Protestant  divine,  (7.  t*..)wljo  maintained  that 
God  had  predestinated  the  salvation  or  coinlemnation  of 
individuals  only  from  having  foreseen  who  would  and 
wlio  would  not  accept  of  offiTed  mercy.  Ili.s  chief  op¬ 
ponent  WJIS  GoniJir,  who,  witli  tlie  Calvinists,  asserted 
that  God  liad  from  all  eternity,  of  his  free  g«'od  pleasure, 
elected  some  to  everlasting  life,  while  he  had  left  others 
to  unbelief  and  consequent  perdition.  After  the  death 
of  Arminius,  in  1609,  his  followers  rapidly  increased, 
and  were  vehemently  attacked  by  tin-  Ciilvinists.  In 
1010.  tliey  addressed  a  petition  to  the  FtJites  of  Holland 
for  protection,  from  which  tliey  got  the  name  of  Be- 
moustrants.  The  Calvinists  put  forth  a  counter-remon¬ 
strance,  and  in  1014,  the  Stiites  i.ssued  an  edict  granting 
full  toleration  to  both  parties.  This  displeased  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  who  continued  their  persecutions,  and  at  length, 
in  1619,  the  doctrines  of  the  A.  were  condemned  by  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  llieir  clergy  were  driven  from  their 
churclies,  and  forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  ministry 
in  public.  Owing  to  this  step,  many  left  tlie  country, 
ami  found  refuge  in  France,  Eiigbuid,  and  other  places. 
The  views  of  the  A.  are  summed  np  in  the  following  five 
articles: — 1.  Thattiod  had,  from  all  eternity,  determinca 
to  save  all  who,  he  foresaw,  would  persevere  in  the  fjiitl:, 
and  to  condemn  all  who  should  continue  In  unbelief. 
2.  That  Christ  died  for  all  men;  but  tliat  only  those 
who  believe  :ire  really  saved  by  his  death.  3.  Tlnit  man 
is  of  liimself  incapalile  of  trtie  faitli,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  born  again,  of  God,  through  Ch^l^l,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  4.  That  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  however,  does  Mot 
force  a  man  ag  iinst  his  own  inclination.  5.  That  God 
gives  to  the  truly  faithful  the  power  to  resist  sin.  With 
re.«pect  to  the  possibility  of  a  fill  from  the  state  of 
grace,  Arminius  and  his  immediate  disciples  were  umle- 
cided;  biit  his  followers  came  afterwards  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  possible.  After  1»30,  the  A.  were  again  tol¬ 
erated  in  Hollaml;  but  from  thjit  time,  their  opinions 
underwent  a  considerable  change.  They  have  inclined 
more  and  more  to  freedom  of  thought, and  the  rejection 
of  creeds  and  confes.sions.  They  chiefiy  build  on  the 
necessity  of  moral  ihities  and  good  works,  and  allow 
each  one  to  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  himself. 
They  reject  many  articles  of  falAi,  and  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  the  necessity  of  succor  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  A.  have,  however,  dwindle*!  down  to  a  very 
small  body;  but  tlieir  tenets,  more  especially  regarding 
predestination,  have  been  adopted  by  vjirious  other  de¬ 
nominations,  as  the  Wesh'yan  Mf  thoilists,  as  well  a.s  by 
numerous  indiviilujil  members  of  otlier  churches. 

Arinin'iiis,  or  Hkcmann,  who  by  his  intrepidity  and 
success  acquired  the  title  of the  P»")iverer  of  Germany,” 
was  son  of  Segimer,  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci.  Having 
been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  ho  was  there  educjite*!, 
served  in  the  Roman  army,  ami  f*)r  his  valor  wjis  nii.'jed 
to  citizenship,  an*l  knighted.  But  his  attachment  to  his 
native  country  inihiced  him  to  revoll,  an*l  he  became 
one  of  the  most  j>*>werful  leaders  ot  the  discontented 
German  luitions.  lie  drew  Varus,  the  Roman  command¬ 
er  on  the  Rhine,  into  that  ambuscade  in  whi«-h  he  and 
nejirly  all  his  troops  were  slain,  and  coniplelely  bjiffled 
Gernijinicus;  but,  Jifter  liaving  lor  years  uithslood  the 
vast  power  of  R*»mc,  Arminius  was  assassinjite*!  by  one 
of  his  own  countrymen,  in  the  o7lh  yejir  uf  his  age,  a.  d. 
19. 

Armin'iuH,  J.vmbs,  a  Protestant  divine,  b.  at  Oude- 
water,  Holland,  1.560,  founder  of  the  sect  uf  the  Annin- 
ians.  In  his  public  and  private  life,  A.  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  las  moderjiti*>n :  ami  thougli  many  gross  insin¬ 
uations  have  been  thrown  against  him,  yet  his  memory 
has  heen  fully  vin*licated  by  the  aid-  st  pens.  A  life  of 
perpetual  hibor  ninl  vexation  of  mind,  at  Iasi  brought  on 
a  sickness,  of  which  ho  liieit  1609.  Ills  writings  were  all 
on  controversial  and  theological  subjects.  —  See  Armi.x- 

lANISM. 

Armip'otent^  a.  [From  Dit.  arma,  arms,  and  potens, 
powerful.]  Powerful  in  arms. 

Armii^'onoiis,  a.  [Lat.  arTnt^outi^.]  Resounding  with 
arms,  (n.) 

Ar'niistioe,  n.  [Fr.,  from  I^at.  armo,  arms,  an*l  sisto, 
to  stop.]  The  term  given  to  a  truce,  or  suspenrion  of 
h*)8tiIitio8  between  two  armies  or  Tuitions  :it  war,  by 
mutual  consent.  It  sometimes  occurs  owing  to  tlie  ex¬ 
haustion  of  both  parties;  at  other  times  it  is  liinl  recourse 
to  with  a  view  to  arninge  t*‘rms  of  peace.  It  may  be 
either  general  or  partial :  the  flirmer,  between  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  latter,  limited  to  particular  places,  as  between 
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two  armies,  or  between  a  besieged  fortress  and  its  assail¬ 
ants.  The  former  ordinarily  requires  ratification,  but 
the  latter  is  in  the  power  of  the  commanders  of  the 
respective  troops. 

Ariii'le$is,  a.  Without  armor  or  weapons ;  defenceless. 

n.  [I>at.,  from  armilla,  a  bracelet  or  large  orna¬ 
mental  ring  worn  by  the  ancients  upon  the  wrist  or 
arm.]  This  ornament  was,  with  the  Medesand  Persians, 
worn  by  both  sexes,  but  among  the  Greeks  it  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  wtinien  only.  The  wearing  of 
the  armilla^  or  A.,  is  of  high  antiquity;  for  we  read  in 
2  Sam.  i.  10,  that  the  Amalekite  who  slew  Saul  took 
the  crown  that  was  up^m  his  head,  and  the  bracelet 
that  wsta  upon  his  arm.”  With  the  Romans,  the  wearing 
of  the  A.  was  regarded  as  a  sign  »)f  effeminacy;  but  it 
was.  nevertheless,  a  custom  of  the  R«*man  generals  to 
bestow  armillre  upon  soldiers,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
extraordinary  valor.  The  materials  out  of  which  the 
A.  were  made  were  jis  various  as  the  designs  into  which 
they  were  fashioned,  a  twisted  serpent  being  one  of  the 
most  popular  forms.  The  Dunes,  Norsemen,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  also  wore  the  A.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times,  they 


Fig.  191.  —  ASSYRIAN  ARMLET. 
From  Nineveh  Marbles.  (British  Museum.) 


are  sometimes  made  plain,  sometimes  enchased,  some¬ 
times  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and,  sometimes,  in  a 
complete  circle. 

Ariiioire  (ar/n-wdr'),  n.  [A  Fr.  word.]  A  clothes-press ; 
a  closet ;  a  buffet. 

Armo^iii,  son  of  Saul,  by  Rizpah.  (2  S.am.  xxi.  8.) 

Ar'nioiilc«  in  New  I'orA:,  a  post-otlice  of  Westchester  co. 

Ar'mor,  Ar'mour,  n.  [From  Lut.  a»*ma,  arms;  Fr. 
eirntur^.]  Defensive  arms ;  any  habit  worn  to  protect  the 
body  in  battle. 

{ifist.)  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  historic  era  we 
find  mention  of  this  <l*densive  covering.  Leather,  brass, 
iron,  and  even  gold  were  employed  for  their  fabrication. 
According  to  Homer,  the  golden  A.  of  Glaucus  was 
worth  100  oxen,  and  from  the  di'scription  in  the  Iliad 
we  may  le.arn  how  highly  ornamente<l  was  the  shield  of 
AchilU*8.  An  ancient  Greek  soldier’s  hi*avy  A.  was  coni- 
poseil  of  his  greiives  (or  leg-guards),  cuirass  (or  thorax) 
protending  his  back  and  chest,  sword,  imissive  round 
shield,  helmet,  and  finally  his  spear.  (See  Fig.  194.) 
Among  the  Egyptians,  metal  A.  seems  to  have  been 
worn  only  by  the  monarchs  and  nobility.  With  the 
Homans,  the  attire  of  a  soldier  was  almost  identical  with 


Armed  at  all  points. 


that  of  the  Greek  wanit>r  already  described.  The  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  Germans,  and  (iauls,  it  is  supposed,  had 
I) )  other  detensive  A.  than  a  shield.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
A.  consisted  of  shield,  helmet,  neck-g^mrd,  and  breast¬ 


plate,  all  constructed  of  leather  or  tough  hide,  and  pan¬ 
taloons,  which  w'ere  strengthened  by  a  net-work  of  per¬ 
forated  steel  lozenges,  called  muscles.  They  also  wore 
a  conical  skull-cap,  probably  of  leather,  and  hail  bat¬ 
tle-axes,  swords,  and  spears.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
knight,  when  attiring  himself  in  his  suit  of  steel,  chilled 
A.  or  a.s  represented  in  Fig.  192,  commenced 

with  his  feet,  and,  proceeding  upward,  put  on  succes¬ 
sively  his  sahatgneii,  or  steel  clogs;  his  greaves,  or  shin- 
pieces;  his  cuisses,  or  thigh-pieces;  his  breech  of  nutil ; 
ins  iuilUtte.^,  or  eiiveloping-pieces  below  the  waist ;  his 
cturnsa,  or  breast-plate :  his  ra>a6rac''^,  or  arm-coverings  ; 
his  r’^rebraces,  or  shoulder-coverings ;  his  gaunUeU  ;  next, 
he  hung  his  dagger;  put  on  his  short  sword;  donned 
his  cloak  ;  cased  his  head  in  hi.s  hassuiet,  or  helmet ;  fast¬ 
ened  his  long  sword  ;  took  into  his  left  hand  his  penri'm- 
cel  or  lance;  and,  finally,  he  took  up  his  shield.  He  was 
then  said  to  be  ‘*^Ann^d  ca/>-d-pfc,”  “from  head  to  foot.” 
or  “af  all  pmttls.'*  —  A  suit  of  A.  was  generally  made  of 
chain-mail ;  but  in  the  14th  century,  plate-armor  came 
into  use.  and  re:K.‘hed  its  acme  of  splendor  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  111 ,  when  it  was  often  damasceneil  and  in¬ 
laid  witl)  gold.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
A.  fell  into  general  disuse,  Ihough  Charles  I.  endeavored 
to  revive  the  fashion  of  wearing  a  complete  suit.  The 
helmet  and  cuirass  are  still  retained  in  several  corps 
of  the  Eiirr  pean  armies,  as,  for  instance,  the  English 
Royal  Horse-Guards  and  Life-Guards,  the  French  Cent- 
Gardes,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  French  lieavy  cavalry  called  cuirassiers,  &c. 

Ar'mor-boar^or,  n.  One  who  carries  the  armor  of 
aiiotlier;  an  esquire. 

Ar  morer,  or  Ar'mourer,  «.  One  who  fabricates  arms 
or  any  warlike  weapon.  The  armor-smiths,  or  makers 
of  armor,  were  among  the  most  bkilful  woikers  in 
metal  during  the  feudal  times:  but  their  trade  after¬ 
ward  fell  away,  after  tlie  invention  of  gunpowder.  In 
most  Europi'an  armies,  an  A.  is  a  soldier  whose  duty  it 
is  to  take  charge  of,  and  keep  in  good  condition,  the 
arms  of  the  troop  or  company  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
the  British  navy,  the  A.  is  a  warrant-officer,  assisted  by 
a  subordinate,  who  is  called  armm'eys  mate ;  on  ship- 
boanl  he  has  under  his  cure  all  the  small  arms,  cutlasses, 
boarding-pikes,  Ac. 

Armo'rial,  a.  Belonging  to  armor,  or  to  the  arms  or 
escutcheon  of  a  family. 

A.  ensigns,  or  A.  bearing'^.  {Her.)  A  term  applied,  col¬ 
lectively,  to  the  shield  and 
its  charges,  and  the  crest,  hel¬ 
met,  and  motto,  belonging  to 
any  gentleman  entitled  to 
bear  arms.  In  England,  tlie 
supporters  are  also  included 
in  this  expression.  It  is, 
however,  properly  applicable 
to  the  devices  on  the  shield 
only,  which  are  also  termed 
arms.  The  figure  (193)  repre¬ 
sents  the  A.  ensigns  or  arms 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
which  is  described  as  es- 
carteled  1  and  4  gules  with 
argent  towers,  which  are  for 
Castile;  2  and  3  argent  with 
lions  of  gules  crowned  Or, 
which  are  for  Leon  ;  ente-in-pointe  of  argent  with  a 
pomegranate  of  gules,  having  leaves  of  sinople,  for 
(jranada  ;  under  all,  azure  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  Or, 
which  is  for  Bourbon  (France). 

Armor'ie,  Arinor'loan,  a.  Relating  to  Armorica. 

Ariiior'ic,  n.  The  language  spoken  in  Armorica,  which 
w;is  one  of  the  Celtic  dialects. 

Armor'ioa.  [Celt,  rir,  near,  and  mor,  the  sea.]  The 
country  of  the  Arinorici ;  the  name  by  which  the  people 
occupying  the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  wereknown  to  Caesar.  Ata  later  period,  the  name 
A.  was  confined  to  the  country  afterward  styled  Bre¬ 
tagne,  q.  V. 

Ar'inory^  n.  [From  Lat.  armarium,  a  place  for  arms.] 
A  repository  for  urnis  and  instruments  of  war;  and  also 
a  manufactory  of  arms.  —  Armor  or  arms;  warlike  im¬ 
plements. — Armorial  ensigns. 

Ar  jnour,  n.  See  Armor. 

Ar'iiioy,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Antrim. 

Arin^pit,  n.  The  hollow  place  under  the  shoulder. 

Anus,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  arma  ;  Fr.  pi.  armes.]  In  its  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  this  name,  rarely  used  in  the  singular  (see 
Arm),  is  applied  to  weapons  of  offence  or  defence  ;  but  it 
is  more  usually  given  to  weapons  of  offence. 

**  Arms  on  armor  claahlng.  brayed 
Horrible  discord. 

— War;  hostility;  warlike  exploits. 

Arms  and  tbe  man  I  slog."—I>ryden. 

(^fil.)  The  offensive  weapons  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  cliisses — those  acting  by  explosion,  and  those 
that  do  not.  The  earliest  offensive  weapons  (properly 
so  called)  were  the  club, and  the  bow  and  arrow.  After¬ 
ward  came  into  use  the  pike,  lance,  spear,  dart,  jave¬ 
lin,  dagger,  mace,  battle-a::e,  chariot-scythe,  dirk,  bay¬ 
onet,  sword,  &c.  Tlie  bulista,  catapulta,  and  battering- 
ram,  may  be  said  fo  have  been  the  precursors  of  the 
modern  ariillHry.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  offensive  weapons, 
to  be  acted  on  by  its  agency.  As  all  these  A.  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  under  their  own  headings,  we  will  here  but  cur¬ 
sorily  allude  to  their  names,  viz.:  the  hand-cannon, 
hand-gim,  arquebus  or  harquebus,  demi-haque,  harque- 
but  or  hagbiit,  musket,  wheel-lock,  match-lock,  caliver, 
carbine,  escopette,  fusil,  blunderbiiKS,  dragon,  firelock, 
rifle,  &c.  —  See  also  Armor,  Armt,  Artillery,  &c. 


Tohein  arms,  to  beinastateofhostility.-^Tb  arrn«/  a 
summons  to  battle. —  To  be  tinder  arms,  to  be  armed  and 
ready  for  action.— .SKand  of  arms, a  complete  set  of  arms 
for  a  single  soldier,  whether  of  infantry  or  cavalry;  as 
rifle,  bayonet,  carbine,  sabre,  belts,  cartridge-box,  Ac. 

{Her.)  Bee  Armorial. 

(Mech.)  The  two  parts  of  a  balance  or  other  lever  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum. 

(L'tw.)  Anything  that  a  man  wears  for  his  defence, 
or  takes  in  his  hands,  or  uses  in  bis  auger,  to  cost  at  or 
strike  at  another. 

{Zitbl.)  The  natural  weapons  of  beasts,  as  claws,  teeth, 
beak.  Ac. 

Arm94,  (Bell^  of.)  {Mil.)  See  Bell-tent. 

AriiiN'-leii^tli,  Arm's-reacli,  n.  The  length  or 
reach  of  the  arm.  See  Arm. 

Arm»,  (]Me«iMeiig:er  al.)  See  Messenger-at-Arms. 

Arms,  (Sergeant  at.)  See  Serokant-at-Arms. 

Ariii'stroiiij;,  John,  a  Scotch  poet  and  physician.  In 
1744  he  published  the  Ari  of  Preserving  Health,  a  didactic 
IMjem,  which  is  his  best  work.  D.  1779. 

Arni'stron;?*  nn  American  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  tlie  Imlian  wars.  Hedefended  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  D.  1796. 

A.,  John,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  h.  1768,  was  also  a  general, 

^  who  at  the  age  of  18  joined  the  Revolutionary  army, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  p.arents ;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Mercer  at  the  buttle  of  Princeton,  received 
him  into  hi»  arms  when  he  fell,  and  afterward  served 
as  major  under  Gates.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  anonymous  articles  which  are  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  N  wburyh  Letters,  I  he  effect  of  which  was 
so  great,  that  Washington  felt  called  upon  to  issue  an 
address  to  counteract  (heir  influence.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  first  Congress,  a  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  Minister  to  France  under  Madison.  He  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  literary  and  agricultural 
piirsuits.  D.  1843. 

Arin'Mtroiijc,  Sir  William  George,  a  distinguished 
English  engineer,  B.  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1810;  princi¬ 
pally  known  for  the  invention  of  the  gun  which  hears  his 
name.  A.  has  been  knighted,  and  the  office  of  chief- 
engineer  created  for  him,  —  See  Armstrong  Gun. 

Arm'strong:.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Wabash  co., 

9  III.  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Arin'^itroiig:,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Vander¬ 
burgh  CO. 

Arni^Ktrong',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.  county,  organized 
in  InOO,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Armstrong. 
Area,  about  750  sq.  ni.  The  surfaceis  hilly,  and  in  many 
places  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  the  county  is  very  rich 
in  iron,  stone  coal,  limestone,  and  salt.  —  Rivers.  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  Kiskiininetas  rivers;  Red  Bank,  Mahoning, 
Cowaiishannock.  and  Crooked  creeks.  Clip.  Kiituuning. 
ib;).  in  1870,  43.385. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

Arm'stroiigr  Academy,  in  Indian  Territory,  a  post- 
office  of  the  Choctaw  nation. 

Arm'stroii;;:  Ouii,  n.  {Mil.)  A  piece  of  ordnance 
{Hissessing  great  power  and  precision,  invented  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  and  first  used  by  the  English  in 
China,  in  1800,  with  remarkable  effect.  The  following 
are  its  leading  characteristics  and  qualities:  —  !.  Its 
lightness  in  comparison  with  other  guns,  the  A.  32- 
pounder  weighing  about  26  cwt.,  and  the  older  kinds 
about  57  cwt.,  respectively.  2.  The  economy  effected  in 
the  consumption  of  powder,  half  the  quantity  used  to 
charge  an  ordinary  gun  being  sufficient  for  an  A.  of  the 
same  calibre.  3.  The  length  of  range  attained,  shot  and 
shell  having  been  thrown  by  this  arm  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  5  miles.  4.  Its  non-Iiabiliiy  to  injury  arising 
from  repetitive  firing,  from  tlie  peculiar  method  ol  its 
manufacture.  5.  The  great  accuracy  of  aim  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at,  objects  of  small  size  being  hit  9  times  out 
of  10,  at  a  distance  of  from  4,000  to  5, (KM)  yards,  at  which 
they  are  but  just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  aj^- 
parent  size,  at  that  distance,  of  an  object  10  ft.  square, 
being  less  than  a  postage-stamp.  6.  The  adaptation  of 
the  convenient  method  of  hreech-loading.  7.  And  lastly, 
the  peculiar  construction  ol  the  elongated  shells,  formed 
of  separate  pieces,  50  in  number,  fitted  together  in  an 
external  covering  of  iron,  and  provided  with  fuses  that 
can  be  regulated  with  such  exactness  that  the  missile 
can  be  fired  through  a  thick  mass  of  solid  timber  with¬ 
out  iiyury  to  itself,  or  that  explosion  can  be  insured 
with  the  slightest  degree  of  concusshm,  or  at  any  point 
of  its  path  between  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  the  ol  Ject 
at  which  it  is  directed.  To  insure  strength,  coupled 
with  lightness  and  durability,  tlie  gun  is  made  of  pieces 
of  the  very  best  wrouglit  iron,  which  are  put  together  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  making  gun-barrels  out 
of  nails,  horse-shoes,  and  pieces  of  rod  inm,  which  are 
twisted  roumi  a  steel  bar,  and  hammered  together.  The 
bore  of  the  gun  is  rifled  by  machinery,  with  a  large 
number  of  small  grooves  close  together,  lliese  grooves 
form  a  complete  twist  round  the  bore  in  a  distance  of 

10  feet,  and  there  are  as  many  as  40  in  a  gun  of  2^ 
inches  bore.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  an  ordinary 
rifleil  gun,  which  has  only  2,  or  4  grooves.  Tlie  sliot  and 
shell  used  for  the  A.  are  elongated,  the  length  being 
about  3  times  the  diameter.  Bands  of  thin  lead  are 
attiched  to  them,  that  they  may  take  the  form  of  the 
rifled  interior  of  the  bore  when  forced  forward  by  the 
explosion  of  the  charge,  and  acquire  a  roLitory  motion  as 
soon  us  (hey  have  leit  the  muzzle.  In  order  to  load  the 
gun  at  the  breech,  an  aperture  is  cut  into  the  bore  at 
the  breech,  and  from  the  upper  side,  rather  wider  than 
the  bore  itself,  and  long  enough  to  admit  the  shot  or 
shell  with  the  charge  of  powder,  which  is  pushed  forwarA 
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Into  the  bore  by  the  hand.  After  loading  the  gun,  this 
aperture  is  closed  by  a  movable  breecii-pieee,  faced  with 
a  copper  disc  at  the  end  next  tiie  charge.  This  disc 
is  forced  into  the  bore  itniuediabdy  bcdnnd  the  charge, 
by  a  screw  which  passes  through  tlie  breech  end  of 
the  gun,  and  pres-ses  forward  the  breech-piece  when 
turned  by  the  hand-lever  attached  to  it;  the  co]>p«*r  ex¬ 
pands  at  the  inoinent  of  explosion,  and  prevents  all 
escape  of  gas.  The  end  of  the  breech-piece  nearest 
the  charge,  jw  well  as  the  copper  disc,  is  bored  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  small  discharging  cartridge,  and  the  touch-hole 
for  the  detonating  plug  which  firos  this  cartri<ige  is 
fonnt'd  in  the  upper  side  of  the  breech-piece,  and  passes 
into  the  bore  which  contains  it,  so  that,  when  tlie  gun 
is  to  be  dischiirg<‘d,  the  detonating  plug  is  struck,  and 
the  small  disch.irging  cartridge  thereby  fired,  which 
communicates  its  fire  to  the  charge.  Many  men-of-war 
and  shore-batteries  are  furnishe«l  with  A.  of  very  large 
calibre,  some  capable  of  di.sch.irgiiig  shot  100  pounds  in 
weight.  The  lightness  of  the  9  and  IJ-pounders  renders 
them  well  suited  for  field-batterie.s  and  horse-artillery. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  tlio  comparatively  recent  intro¬ 
duction  of  now  and  improved  gmi.s,  iwthe  Blakely,  Whit¬ 
worth,  Ac.,  it  is  understood  that  the  Knglihh  government 
has  decid^  on  replacing  the  A.  gun  by  one  or  other  of 
the  newly  invented  arms.  See  C.\nnox,  p.  407.  * 

Arnn'strongr’^  Corners,  in  a  post-office 

of  Fond  du  l>ac  co. 

Arm'strong;*s  CSroYe,  in  Inoa,  a  post-office  of  Em¬ 
mett  CO. 

Arm'strong:*8  itiills,  in  0/a*o,  a  post-office  of  Bel¬ 
mont  co. 

Armu'chee,  in  Georgia^  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

Ar'my,  n.  [Fr.  anuef,  from  bat.  anno  or  armaJ]  In  a 
general  sense,  an  army  is  the  whole  armed  force  raised 
for  the  defence  of  a  country  hy  land.  In  a  limited  sense, 
it  denotes  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  horse 
and  f«K)t. completely  armed,  and  provided  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  provisions,  Ac.,  under  a  commauder-in- 
chief,  having  lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  briga¬ 
diers,  and  other  officers  under  him.  An  A.  is  genenilly 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  corps,  each  consisting 
of  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and  squadrons;  when 
in  the  field,  it  is  forme^l  into  lines.  The  first  line  is 
called  the  vanguard,  the  second  the  main  body,  the  thinl 
the  reargujird,  or  corps  of  reserve.  The  middle  of  each 
line  is  occupied  hy  infantry;  the  cavalry  forms  the  right 
and  the  left  wing  of  e;ich  line,  and  sometimes  squadrons 
of  horse  are  placeii  in  the  spaces  between  the  battalions 
— The  materid  of  an  army,  as  the  French  term  it,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  horses,  stores,  provisions,  and  everything 
neceasary  for  Service.  —  Armf>^  are,  moreover,  distin- 
gnished  according  to  their  manner  of  service,  as  block’ 
ading  A.^  A.  of  ob.<frvation^  A.  o/rtjterve^  Ac. 

The  earliest  trained  A.  of  which  we  have  any 
acconnt  was  that  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  atmiit  1600 
B.  C.  It  Wiis  organized  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the 
world,  and  consisted,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  of 
600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000  war-chariots. 
In  the  reign  of  Dsivid,  the  Jews  acquired  considerable 
military  skill.  Solomon  introduced  cavalry,  and  also 
chariots  into  his  A.  Subsequently,  the  Persians  came  to 
be  distinguisiu'd  for  their  military  achiev»-ments.  The 
strength  of  their  army,  however,  consisted  in  its  cavalry. 
Their  infantry  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an 
armed  mob,  and  hence  the  repeated  defeats  that  they 
sustained  from  comparatively  small  bodies  of  Greeks. 
The  A.  of  Xerxes  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  is  said,  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  sea  forces,  to  have  amounted  to  upward 
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(From  Hope's  Cottumet  of  the  Ancients.) 

of  2,500,000  fighting -men.  Arrian  says  that  Darius 
brought  into  the  field  against  Alexander,  1,0(X).000  in¬ 
fantry,  40,0(K)  cavalry,  200  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
and  many  elephants.  In  Greece,  the  people  were  early 
Inured  to  arms,  and  among  them  tlie  Spartans  were  pre¬ 


eminently  distinguished  for  their  perfect  discipline,  and 
hi-h  military  training.  They  first  introduced  tlie;>//a- 
latix.  a  particular  motie  of  arranging  the  iiiUiniry,  (see 
Phalanx.)  As  regards  the  Athenian  military  strength, 
we  are  told  that  they  had  10,000  heavy-armed  troops  at 
Maratlion.  Tl»e  Macedonian  A.  o!  Pliilip  was  the  first 
standing  A.  in  Greece,  and  in  its  train  we  find  artllh*ry 
in  the  torm  of  basiltie  and  cutapnitse.  In  Alexander’s 
reign,  the  strength  of  this  A.  was  much  increased,  for 
we  find  that  at  Arbela  tliey  mustered  o2,(MK)  heavy  in- 
fiuitry,  16.000  light  infantry,  and  4,000  cavalry,  besides 
severai  thousand  aiixillaries;  making  an  A.  allogeilier 
of  probably  60,000  men.  The  Carthugiiiian.s  under  liauni- 
bal  may  be  estimated  at,  at  least,  100,000.  The  Komaii  A., 
in  its  best  days  surpassed,  in  organization  and  discipline, 
all  preceding  armies.  Its  basis  was  the  Ugion^  compris¬ 
ing  both  infantry  and  cavalry  to  the  extent  of  Irom 
about  :'i,000  to  6,0tX)  men,  (see  Legion.)  Their  cavalry 
had  nearly  the  same  armor  as  tlie  heavy-anm*d  intaiitry. 
The  total  number  of  Homan  legions  under  Augustus  was 
25;  under  Alexander  Severus,  62;  but  in  the  latti  r,  and 
corrupt  days  of  tlie  empire,  their  military  jiower  declined 
and  degenerated  into  a  feeble  militia,  which  was  easily 
overthrown  by  the  Nortiierii  barbarians.  Alter  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  Komaii  empire,  the  feudal  system  whicli 
was  introduced,  was  hostile  to  the  establishment  of  large 
armiL'S.  Military  service  was  the  tenure  hy  which  occu¬ 
piers  held  their  lands;  and  while  the  barons  enjoyed 
uiiUmited  autiiority  over  tlieir  vassals,  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  at  war  with  their  neiglibors,  there  were  no  great 
armies.  In  the  11  th  century  the  Crusades  aroused  men’s 
minds,  and  called  forth  the  whole  ener;:ies  of  Europe. 
Mighty  armies  were  marched  into  Asia  to  deliver  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  domination  of  the  Infidels.  Charles 
VII.,  of  France,  was  the  first  to  iiiirodnce  standing  ar¬ 
mies  in  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Uomaii  empire. — 
The  history  of  modern  armies  may,  pri'perl}',  date  Irom 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  is  divided  into  7  peri- 
ods:  —  1.  From  the  first  employment  of  cannon  ti*  the 
campaign  of  Charles  YIll.  in  Italy.  2.  From  the  end 
of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  16lh  century:  it  com¬ 
prises  the  wars  of  the  Frencii,  Germans,  and  l^paniards 
in  Italy.  3.  The  war  of  the  Jndt'pcndence  of  thf  Nf  ll>rr- 
landSy  from  1568  to  1609.  This  war  led  to  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  organization  and  hictics  of  Hrinies.  By 
skill  and  discipline,  a  people,  mostly  merchants  ami 
manufacturers,  nerved  l)y  oppression,  coped  with  and 
igmuniniously  expelled  from  their  country,  the  lon'es  of 
the  then  greatest  Kuropean  military  power.  4.  The  period 
of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  in  Germany,  extending  from 
1618  to  1618.  In  this  war  Gustaviis  Adolplius  greatly 
changed  the  character  and  tactics  of  armies,  lie  aban¬ 
doned  the  dense  formation  of  his  predecessors,  intrie 
duced  lighter  weapon.^,  and  made  many  improvements 
in  artillery.  5.  Comprehends  the  wars  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the 
Northern  and  Turkish  wars,  and  embraces  a  period  of 
90  years,  from  1648  to  1738.  In  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV., 
during  this  periotl,  great  improvements  were  introduced 
in  the  art  of  carrying  on  military  operations,  under  such 
generiils  as  Turenne,  Luxembourg,  and  Conde;  while 
opposed  to  them  were  Marlborough,  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
and  othercommanders.  Standing  armies  now  attained  an 
extent  hitherto  unexampled.  Instead  of  the  14,000  men 
maintained  by  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  had  an  A.  of  138,000  men.  To  this  period,  too, 
belong  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.,  under  whom  the  Swed¬ 
ish  infatitry  readied  a  high  degree  of  perfec  tion.  6. 
This  period  includes  tlie  three  Silesian  wars,  and  extends 
from  1745  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution 
in  1792.  The  Fru-ssians  had  been  for  some  time  increas¬ 
ing  their  standing  army  and  improving  tlieir  military 
discipline,  so  that  when  Frederick  the  Great  ascendeil 
the  throne,  in  1740,  he  found  liimself  at  tlie  liead  of  an 
efficient  A.  of  about  80,600  men.  Tliis  A.  he  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  improved,  until  Prussian  tactics  hecuine  a 
pattern  for  all  other  European  states.  The  7th,  aiirl  last 
period,  extends  from  the  first  French  revolution  d«»wn  to 
the  present  time.  The  standing  armies  and  tlie  military 
science  of  this  period  far  outnuml>er  and  surpass  those 
of  any  one  preceding. —  Under  the  namesof  the  principal 
modern  nations  will  be  given  the  latest  information  on 
their  respective  armies. 

Ar'iiauld,  a  Spanish  churchman,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
century.— See  Amalric. 

Ar'iiaiild*  an  ancient  French  family  of  Auvergne, 
which  distingui.’^hed  itself  both  In  civil  and  military 
affairs,  and  from  which  are  here  selected: 

A.s  Antoine,  an  advocate  at  Paris,  b.  1560,  distinguished  for 
his  powerful  and  successful  detence  of  the  university  of 
Paris  against  the  Jesuits,  in  1594.  By  this  he  drew  on 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  but  remained,  till  his 
death,  in  1618,  in  possession  of  his  honors,  and  was  es¬ 
teemed  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time.  His  twenty 
children  formed  the  rallying  point  of  the  sect  of  Jun- 
senists  (see  Jansenius)  in  France;  the  daughters  and 
grandHlaiightersas  nuns,  in  Port  Royal,  tlie  sons  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  learned  society,  w  ho  shut  themselves  up  in 
this  monastery,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  Mes¬ 
sieurs  du  Firt  Royal.  A  son  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Isaac  ie  Maltre  de  Sacy,  also  united  himself  to  this  soci¬ 
ety,  and,  as  translator  of  the  Bible  that  appeared  at  Mons, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Jansenism. 

A.,  Robert  d'Andili.t,  eldest  son  of  Antoine,  horn  at  Port 
Royal,  in  1688,  died  in  1674,  made  himself  known  as  a 
very  correct  French  writer,  by  his  religious  poems  and 
tracts,  and  Ids  translations  of  Josephus’s  History  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  Davila's  works.  He  was  far  surpassed  in 
intellect  by  his  youngest  brother. 

A.,  Antoine,  known  as  iht  Great  A.,  was  the  youngest  child 
of  the  lawyer  Antoine,  b.  1612.  Under  the  guidance  of  j 


the  abbot  of  St.  Cyr,  John  du  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  first 
head  of  (he  Jurisecists  in  France,  he  devoted  liimself  to 
theology,  and  was  received,  in  164^1,  umong  tne  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  same  year,  he  attacked  Hie 
Jesuits  ill  two  Works,  Z/c /u  frv{ue.iiit  0/«i77*u?a‘o«,  and 
La  Tiuohffie  Morale,  dts  Jtsuihs^  the  first  of  whitb 
occasioned  much  controverhy,  because  it  apjdied  the 
principles  of  the  Janseiiists  to  the  receiving  of  the  sac* 
raiiient.  He  excited  similar  controversies  by  his  work, 
JJe  VAutto'iii  de  iSt.  Rarre  tt  de  >St.  I\iul  residente.  dans  te 
Pape.,  1645,  l>y  the  opinion  tiierein  maintained,  that  the 
two  apostles  should  be  regarded  as  of  equal  rank,  and 
as  lounders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Alter  U60, 
when  Jansenism  had  become  an  objec't  of  imblic  odium, 
and  the  watchword  of  an  important  party  in  the  slate, 
Arnauld  engaged  in  ail  the  quarrels  of  tlic  I  rencli  Jaii- 
seiiists  witli  tlie  Jesuits,  theclergy,  and  the  governinent. 
Wits  tlieir  chief  writer,  and  wits  considered  their  head. 
The  intiiguesof  tlie  court  0(  caponed  his  exclusion  from 
the  Sorljoiiiie,  1656,  and  the  persecutions  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  conceal  himself.  After  the  reconciliation 
between  Pope  Clement  IX.  and  the  Jansenists,  1668,  he 
appeared  in  public,  and  enjoyed  the  homage  whicli  even 
the  court  did  not  refuse  to  his  merits  and  talents.  To 
Bati^fy  his  love  of  controversy,  he  nttacktnl  theCuiviiiists 
in  many  controversial  tracts,  and,  with  hib  friend  Nicole, 
composed  tlie  great  work.  La  JWpituife  de  la  Foi  de 
I' £ytise  t'athol.  Omaha  fit  V  Luchuiislie,  in  opposition  to 
them.  On  m  count  of  the  new'  persecutions  of  the  court, 
or  ratiier  of  the  Jesuits.  lie  fled,  in  1679,  to  the  Netlier- 
luiuls.  employed  liimself.  in  his  exile,  in  controversial 
w  ritings  against  the  Calvinists  and  the  Jesuits,  ainl  died, 
in  want,  at  h  village  near  Liege,  1694.  He  was  a  man 
oi  a  vigorous  and  consistent  mind,  full  of  solid  knowledge 
and  great  tlioughts:  in  hi.s  writings,  bold  and  violent  to 
bitterness;  undaunted  in  danger,  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  done  much  lor  the 
improvement  of  morality  in  the  Catholic  Church;  yet 
Would  his  genius  have  been  fur  more  useful  to  the  Church 
and  to  literature,  iiad  nut  his  situation  and  cliaracter 
involved  him  in  a  multitude  of  controversies,  which 
Tendered  his  literary  activity,  for  th©  most  part,  fruit¬ 
less  to  posterity. 

A.,  AngZlique,  daughter  of  Robert,  D.  1624,  abbess  at 
Port  Royal  des  Cliamps,  where  slie  had  been  educated 
by  her  aunt,  Marie  Jaqueline  Angeiique  A.,  sister  of  the 
great  A.  She  was  a  determined  Jansenist,  as  were  all 
tlie  family  of  the  A.  Mother  AngMique  de  Saint  Jean, 
which  was  her  conventual  name,  had  much  to  endure, 
but  she  met  misfortunes  with  intrejiidity ;  n.  1684.  She 
was  learned  witliuut  being  pedantic,  pious  without  bi¬ 
gotry,  and  gentle  to  others  in  jiroportioii  ns  she  was 
severe  to  herself.  —  See  Port  Royal  des  Champs. 

Ariiaiil<l'%'ille,  in  Louisiana^  a  post-office  of  St.  Lan¬ 
dry  parish. 

Ar'iiauts,  or  Ar'naouts,  the  name  given  by  the  Turks 
to  the  iiihubitants  of  Albania,  q.  v. 

Ar'iiny-le*l>uc»  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Cote 
d'Or,  29  ni.  S  \V.  of  Dijon,  near  which,  in  1550,  the  great 
Huguenot  chief,  admiral  Coligny,  defeated  the  royal 
ai  niy  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Cosse. 

Amdt\  Ernst  Moritz,  a  distinguishcHl  German  patriot 
and  poet,  B.  in  Rugen,  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Grelfs- 
walde  and  Jena,  and  w  hile  at  the  first-named  university 
he  publislied  his  HisUtry  of  Serfdtan  in  J*imiera7iia  and 
Ruytn — a  work  which  highly  excited  against  him  the 
animosity  of  the  German  nobility.  In  I '07  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  liis  Ge.ut  der  Zeit  (*‘ Spirit  of  the 
Time”),  which  contained  such  bitter  attacks  on  Napo¬ 
leon,  that  A.  was  forced,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  to 
seek  refuge  in  Stucklmlm.  where  he  remained  until 
1809.  On  the  outbreak  ol  the  war  in  1812,  he  withdrew 
to  Russia.  During  this,  and  tile  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  appeared  those  national  tracts  and  poems  irom 
his  pen,  wliicli  evoked  the  patriotic  etithubiasiii  ot  the 
German  people,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  expulsion 
of  tlie  Freiicli  from  their  country.  His  finest  poem  (or 
martialiiymn;,  Wasistdes  DeuUchen  iatr.ihmdt  (Whut 
is  the  German's  Fatherland?)  has  since  beioiiie  alino.-%t 
the  national  anthem  of  Germany.  Subsequently,  iii« 
liberal  political  opinions  involved  liim  in  comiiarative 
disgrace  with  the  Prussian  government.  In  1848,  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  was  a  deputy  troiii  Rhenish  Prussia  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  National  Assembly  at  Franktort.  which  he  quitted 
on  21st  May,  1n49,  along  witli  the  rest  of  the  Gagern  or 
constitutional  party.  The  lust  iKcasion  upon  which  lie 
used  his  pen  was  during  the  Schleswig- Holstein  war, 
wlien,  in  w  hat  he  termed  The  Last  W^o'ds  of  E.  M.  A  rndt 
of  Riigen^  he  made  a  spirited  and  vigorous  appeal  to  the 
country,  in  his  old  style  of  patriotic  lervor.  A  new 
selection  from  his  poems  was  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1860 ;  D.  1860. 

Am<lt%  Johann,  a  famous  German  theologian,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  religious  writers  ot  the  liiitheuin 
Church;  b.  at  Balleiistadt,  in  1535.  In  1657,  he  studied 
at  M’ittenberg,  w  hence  he  proceeded  to  Ftntsbourg,  and 
afterward  to  Basle.  In  D  11,  he  was  called  to  be  gene¬ 
ral  superintendent  at  Zelle,  where  lie  died  on  the  Iltli 
May,  1621.  His  iiu*st  famous  work  is  his  Vion  wahren 
Christenthum,  or  “True  Christianity.’’  It  produced  a 
powerful  reaction  in  Germany,  and  has  been  translated 
into  all  the  European  tongues,  and  even  into  some  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  The  so-called  pietism  of  A.  and 
his  followers  has  had  an  immense  the<dogical  influence 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  An  excellent  edition  of 
his  principal  works  was  published  by  KniniiiiHcher.  in 
1862. 

Arne',  Thomas  Augustine,  a  famous  English  musical 
composer,  B  in  London,  I2(h  March,  1710.  He  from  an 
early  age  became  a  devoted  enthusiast  in  the  musical 
art,  and  indulged  his  p:is8ion  by  the  production  of  operas. 
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oratorios,  4c.,  some  of  which,  as  his  Rosamond^  Zara^ 
Judith^mi^  Artaxerxt.%  estahiisliwi  his  reputation, during 
that  epoch,  os  a  musical  composer  of  the  highest  class. 
He  also  wrote  the  music  for  tlie  revival  of  Milton’s 
MaatiM  of  Ounus  ;  in  which  first  appeared  the  song  of 
KuU.  RiHlannia^  since  acknowledged  as  tlio  national  air 
of  England.  D.  177S. —  liis  son  Michael,  also  a  composer, 
is  principally  known  for  his  opera  of  Cymou^  produced  in 
1 7  ♦)? . 

Amec',  n.  {Zoo\.)  The  common  name  of  the  Bos  ardt^ 
an  inhabitant  ot  the  highlands  of  Hindustan,  where  it 
is  known  under  the  name  of  atria.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  common  wild  huffalc,  and  is  remarkable  for 
strength  and  courage,  qualities  admirably  8t*condud  by 
a  pair  of  horns  measuring  from  4  to  0  feet  in  length,  and 
arching  in  the  Ibrruof  a  bold  crescent. 

Ariiee',  t^^o  towns  of  Hiudostau,  in  the  British  presi¬ 
dency  of  .Madras. 

Ar'nettHvillc,  in  rirjmia,  a  post-office  of  Monongalia 

CO. 

Ar'iiey,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Owen  co. 

Ar'iicylowii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hanover 
township,  Burlington  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Arn'hoiin,  a  fortified  city  of  Holland,  cap.  of  Ouelder- 
land,  oil  tlie  Rhine,  about  50  m.  from  Amsterdam.  It 
Stands  on  the  riglit  hank  of  the  Uliine,  Mhich  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bri<lge  of  boats.  It  is  well-built,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  lortifications  which,  in  1702,  were  much  improved 
by  the  famous  engineer  Ctdiorn.  Manuf.  Cidtons,  wool¬ 
lens,  tohacco,  and  pai>er.  32,479.  A.  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  in  1585,  and  by  the  Prussians  from  the 
French  in  1S13. 

Aru'liciiii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  100  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Columhus;  poj}.  117. 

Arii'liom  Ray,  in  AustraHa,  a  spacious  inlet  in  Arn¬ 
hem  Land,  at  tlie  N.W’.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria:  Lat.  12*^  ir  S.;  Lon.  136°  3'  E. 

Arii'heiU  I^ancU  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  is  a 
tract  of  country  discovere<l  by  the  Dutch  in  1618.  It 
comprises  all  the  territory  between  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria  and  Anson’s  Bay,  stretching  in  E.  L<»n.  from  about 
129®  to  about  137®;  and  in  Lat.  extending  indefinitely 
southward  from  about  1*2®  S. 

Ar'ilica,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Gr.  pfaiVo,  to  sneeze.]  {Bot.) 
A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  A  The  most  important 

species  is  A.montana,  known  by  the  names  of  mountain- 
tobacco,  and  Ger¬ 
man  leopard-bane. 

It  is  a  perennial, 
herbaceous  plant, 
found  growing  in 
the  meadows  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  also  of 
the  Western  States 
of  N.  America.  Tlie 
florets  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  color,  tinged 
with  brown.  The 
whole  plant,  when 
fivsh,  possesses  a 
strong  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor, 
and  an  acrid,  bit¬ 
ter  taste.  All  parts 
of  llie  plant  have 
striking  medicinal 
properties,  but  tlie 
flowers  constitute 
the  part  general¬ 
ly  preferred.  The 
preparation  known 
as  tincture  of  A., 
w'hich  is  obtained 
by  macerating  the 
flowers  with  alco¬ 
hol,  is  now  largtdy 
employeil  by  the 
public  as  an  exter¬ 
nal  application  for 
bruises;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the 
contempt  with 
which  its  pow’ers 
have  been  spoken 
of  by  eminent 
members  of  the 
medical  profession, 
it  has  gra<lual-  Fig.  195.  —  arnica  Montana. 
ly  gaine<i  grount! 

among  practitioners,  and  will  probably  be  included  with 
other  novelties  in  tlie  revised  Fharmacopceia.  Tiie  flow¬ 
ers,  tliough  not  much  used  internally,  iiave  been  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  l»ark, and 
are  said  to  have  proved  beuefieial  in  cases  of  amaurosis 
and  chronic  rheumatism  Preparations  of  A.  are  much 
used  by  the  homoeopathists.  The  species  A.  mollis  is 
found  in  ravines  on  the  White  Mountains. 

Ar'ilica,  Oil  op.  {Chetn.)  Both  the  roots  and  the  flowers 
of  A.  nioTititna  contain  volatile  oil.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  flowers  has  a  yellow  or  brownish-green  color, 
dissolves  in  10  to  GO  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  forms 
a  solid  resin  wdien  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Ar'nica,  Tincture  of.  See  Arnica. 

Ar'niciiie«  n.  (C7i«m.)  A  bitter  principle  in  the  flowers 
of  the  A.  inonfana. 

Ar'nini.,  Elizabeth  von,  more  usually  styled  Bettina 
Brkntano,  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  1785.  She 
spent  part  of  her  youth  in  a  cloister,  and  while  extremely 
young,  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  the  poet  G<«the, 
at  that  time  nearly  60.  She  possessed  considerable  lit- 
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erary  ability,  as  is  testified  by  her  letters  written  to 
6(elhe.  In  later  years  she  published  several  works  on 
social  reform.  D.  1S59. 

Ar'iiim,  or  Arii'lioiin,  Johann  Georg.  Baron  von, 
comuiaiider-iii-ciiiel  of  the  Saxon  nnuy  during  a  part  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  b.  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
158'i.  He  was  first  employed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
whom  he  left,  in  1626,  to  take  a  command  under  Wullen- 
sti'in.  He  entered  the  service  of  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony 
in  D3;i0  ;  and  in  the  year  followiiigcommunded  tlieSaxon 
troops  in  the  great  baffle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  3d  May, 
1634,  he  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  Idegnitz,  but  after 
the  treaty  of  I'lague,  iu  1035,  he  retired  from  public  life. 
1).  IC-tl. 

Ar'iiim,  Ludwio  Achim  von,  a  distinguished  German 
roinancist;  H.  in  1781.  at  Berlin.  His  fictions  are  too 
fantastic  ami  bizarre ;  but  ho  possesses  deep  feeling, 
considerable  humor,  and  great  powers  of  observation. 
liis  Coiitplele  HWArs  were  published  at  Berlin,  iu  1839- 
1846.  in  19  vols.  D.  1831. 

Ar'niAi,  an  island  of  Denmark,  containing  a  small  fish¬ 
ing  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Schlei. 

Ar'iio,  a  large  and  famous  river  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  at  Monte  Falterona,  ami  pur¬ 
suing  generally  a  W.  course,  by  Florence  and  Pisa,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  sea  5  miles  below  the  latter  city. 
Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  about  17o  miles.  Tins 
river  has  an  uncertain  iiavigabiliiy,  depemlent  upon  the 
influences  of  the  seaNons,  and  is  so  liable  to  floods  at 
times,  that  it  lias  been  embanked  for  a  great  distance 
from  its  moutli.  A.  is  the  Arnus  of  the  Romans.  The 
Vul  d\4rno  (“Valley  of  Ariio'’j,  between  Florence  and 
Pisa,  is  one  of  tlie  richest  and  loveliest  vales  in  Italy. 

Ar'no,  in  JUinois,  a  village  of  Coles  co.,  about  6  m.  N.E. 
of  Mattoon. 

Ar'iio,  in  Mis.souri,  a  post-office  of  Douglas  co. 

Ar'iiold,  Benedict,  an  American  general,  was  b.  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  iu  1740.  lie  was  settled  in  extensive 
business  at  New'  Haven  when  the  war  of  Independence 
broke  out.  After  the  news  of  tlie  battle  of  Lexington, 
he  raised  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  received  a  colonel's 
commission.  After  commanding,  for  a  short  time,  a 
small  fleet  upon  Like  Champlain,  he  was,  along  with 
General  Montgomery,  charged  with  the  difficult  duty 
of  leading  a  force  of  1,100  men  across  the  wilds  of  the 
country  to  Quebec,  to  stir  up  rebellion  tliere,  and  dis¬ 
place  the  British  garrison.  In  this  unsuccessful  attempt, 
Montgomery  was  killed,  and  A.  severely  wounded. 
After  this,  we  find  him  in  various  inii>ortant  commands, 
but  ns  often  involved  in  quarrels  with  Congress  and 
his  fellow'-officers.  It  would  lie  of  little  interest  now  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  his  grievances.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  singularly  brave,  but  reckless  and  unprincipled 
man.  VVashingtou  valued  him  for  his  acts  of  during, 
and  would  gladly  have  overlooked  his  faults;  but  Con¬ 
gress  and  his  brulher-oflBcers  regarded  him  with  dis¬ 
like,  and  sought  every  possible  means  to  humble  and 
annoy  him.  After  many  disputes  about  the  honor  that 
was  duo  to  him  for  his  services,  he  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Philadelphia.  ’Ihere  his  imprudence  w'as 
most  marked;  indeed,  it  w'ouUl  be  difficult  to  clear  him 
from  the  chargo  of  actual  dishonesty.  He  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial :  four  charges  were  urg(*d  against 
him;  two  of  these  were  found  proven,  and  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
A.  could  not  bear  tlie  affront,  nor  longer  endure  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  had  brought  himself.  He,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  formed  the  disgraceful  design  of  deserting  to 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  put  himself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander. 
Major  Andre  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  to  negotiate  with  A., 
and  tliey  had  an  interview  near  West  Point,  which  for¬ 
tress  A.  Iiad  offered  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  On  his 
way  to  the  British  camp,  how'ever,  the  young  officer  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  AiuericHiis,  and  the  whole  plot 
was  of  course  discovered.  The  news  of  Andre’s  capture 
reached  A.  just  in  time  to  enable  him  to  make  his  escape, 
and  reach  the  British  camp  in  safety.  There  he  re¬ 
tained  liis  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  fought  with  as 
much  liaring  against  the  cause  of  American  independence, 
as  he  had  before  fought  against  the  royal  forces.  He 
took  command  in  an  expedition  against  Virginia,  and 
again  in  an  incursion  into  his  native  State.  Aiterwaid 
he  served  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  West  Indies,  and  at 
last  settled  in  England,  where  lie  d.  in  1796. 

Ar'iiold«  Thomas,  1)  D.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
Englislidivincsaml  historians  of  the  present  century:  b. 
at  Cowes,  1795.  lie  entered  Oxford  university  in  1811, 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll,  in  1815.  Wliile 
in  this  position,  he  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
the  poet  Keble,  of  Oopleston,  and  of  Archbishop  Wliately. 
In  18*28,  ,1.  Avas  elected  to  the  heail-mastership  of  Rugby 
School,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  and  raised 
it,  by  the  enlightened  system  of  education  he  inaugu¬ 
rated,  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  great  public  schools 
of  England.  Under  his  auspices,  the  antiquated  scho¬ 
lastic  system  became  revolutionized.  In  politics  be  was 
an  advanced  liberal,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  was  at 
one  time  denounced  by  some  of  the  clergy  for  what  they 
termed  the  Jiw:obinism  of  his  view's.  In  1S41  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford, 
and  D.  l‘2th  June,  1842.  As  a  writer,  yf  .'s  works  consisted 
mainly  of  a  History  of  Home,  completed  to  the  end  of 
the  Punic  war;  a  Onnmentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  a  Treatise,  on  Church  and  Slate.  Fearless,  disinter¬ 
ested,  transparently  truthful,  religious  without  cant, 
and  zealous  without  rancor,  A.  produced  thnnigh  life 
the  impression  on  his  warmest  opponents  of  a  man  whom 
it  was  impossible  not  to  respect.  Few  men  in  modern 
times  have  so  well  realized  and  represented  the  ideal  of 
the  old  knightly  character  as  the  Rugby  schoolmaster. 
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Like  Bayard,  he  was  pre-eminently  peur  et  sans 
proche.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Dean  Stanley,  one 
of  his  old  pupils. 

Ar'iiol«l  OF  Brescia,  one  of  the  reformers  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  a  disciple  of  Abelard  of  Paris,  and  of  Be- 
rengariu.s.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
his  bold  spirit,  his  scriptural  kiiowleilge,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence,  hud  succeeded  in  arousing  France  and  Italy 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cliurch.  Driven  by  the 
clergy  from  Italy,  he  sought  refuge  in  Zurich,  where  he 
made  many  converts.  At  length,  through  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  he  was  charged  with 
hVresy,  and  exconiniuiiicated  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  At 
this  juncture,  serious  popular  tumults  oci  urred  at  Rome, 
and  A.,  hastening  thither,  was  leceived  with  great  cor¬ 
diality,  anil  soon  vested  with  supreme  power.  In  1155, 
however,  Adrian  IV.  interihcted  and  expelled  him  the 
city.  For  a  time  he  sheltered  in  Canipagna,  but  was 
seized,  and  taken  back  to  Rome,  wliere  he  was  executed, 
and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  A.  was  a 
man  of  great  eloquence  and  sanctity.  He  taught  that 
Christ’s  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;  that  temiiornl 
dignities  and  large  independent  revenm*8  ought  not  to 
be  held  by  tlio  clergy;  and  that  nothing  should  be  left 
to  them  but  spiritual  authority,  and  a  moderate  subsist¬ 
ence.  He  is  also  reckoneil  by  Dr.  M  all  among  those  who 
denied  the  scriptural  authority  of  infant  baptism.  His 
followers  were  called  Arm  Idists,  and  held  the  same  opin¬ 
ions  as  the  Waldenses. 

Ar'iiolil,  Matthew,  an  eminent  living  English  poet, 
B.  2itli  Dec.,  1822,  was  educated  at  \Vinchester,  and 
Rugby.  In  1844  he  obtained  the  Newdegafe  prize-poem 
at  Oxford,  in  which  university  he  was  elected  Convoca¬ 
tion  Pr<Te8sor  of  Poetry  in  1866.  Bolder,  his  most  con¬ 
siderable  jioeni,  is  derived  from  the  Norse  niylbology. 
As  a  poet,  be  has  little  in  common  witli  the  prevailing 
tastes  of  the  age.  liis  verse  is  alw'ays  calm,  cliaste.  and 
noble:  and  there  is  throughout  his  style  of  thought  a 
certain  antique  grandeur,  strikingly  in  contrast  with 
most  modern  poems.  Iu  pnXi.Literalure andDogma. 

Ar'iiold  OF  WiNKELRiED,  aSwif-shero,  who,  at  the  battle 
of  8empach  in  1386,  sacrificed  himself  to  insure  victory 
to  his  countrymen.  The  Austrian  knights,  dismounted, 
had  formed  tliemselves  into  a  phalanx  which  the  Sw’iss 
vainly  strove  to  pierce;  when  A.,  rushing  on  the  spear 
points  of  the  enemy,  and  burying  several  in  his  breast, 
thus  opened  a  gap  in  the  fence  of  steel.  The  Swiss 
rushed  in  tlirough  the  opening,  and  routed  the  Austrians 
with  great  slaughter. 

Ar'iiold,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Kush  co.,  about  30  ra 
W.S.M*.  of  Richmond. 

Ar'iioldistM,  n.  pL  See  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Ar'iiold^burg^li,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Cal¬ 
houn  di.strict. 

Ar'iiold^H  CreoK,  in  77uiiana,  flowing  into  the  Ohio 
river  2  m.  from  Rising  Sun. 

Ar'iiold's  lUill^,  iu  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Pick¬ 
ens  co. 

Ar'iiold's  Store,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Anne 
Arundel  co. 

Ar'noldsville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Buchanan 
co. 

Arnold'ton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Campbell 
co.,  110  m.  M'.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Ariiol'li  Di  Cam'bio,  or  w  LA'po,oneofthe  most  eminent 
architects  and  sculptors  of  Italy,  was  B.  at  Florence  in 
1*232.  Tlie  most  celebrated  of  his  architectural  works 
are,  the  churches  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Cathedral,  and  Or 
San  Michele,  at  Florence,  in  which  the  gjudual  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  (tolhic  severity  to  the  Italian  elegance  is 
markedly  repr»"sented.  This  structure  was  completed 
after  the  death  of  A.  by  Brunelleschi,  between  1426  and 
1444.  D.  1300. 

Ar'iion,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  WillfCO.,  about  36  m.  S. 
from  Chicago. 

Ar'iiot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

Ar'iiot*  or  Ar'iillt,  n.  [Ger.  The  earth-nut 

or  pig-nut:  the  root  of  the  Bunium  hiiWocastanum. 

Ar'iiott,  Neil,  M  D.,an  eminent  Scottish  physicist ;  B.at 
Aberdeen,  in  1788.  In  1811,  he  settled  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice  in  London,  and  in  1827  published  his  great  work, 
Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  PIdlosophy,  General  and 
Medical.  He  is  also  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  “A. 
stove.”  the  “A.  ventilator,”  and  the  “water-bed.” 

Ariiot'to,  n.  See  Annotto. 

Ar'iioilld,  Madeleine..  S>iph\e,  a  celebrated  French  ac¬ 
tress,  b.  at  Paris,  1744:  n.  1803.  Though  famous  as  a 
comedienne  and  a  singer,  Sophie  made  herself  still  more 
illustrious  by  her  wit,  which  was  satirica)  and  caustic. 
Many  of  her  sayings  are  recorded  in  Arnouldiana,  ou 
Sophie  Arnould  et  ses  ('ontemporains,  and  still  retain 
currency  ns  honsmots.  M  hen  the  priest  of  St.  Germain 
I’Auxerrois  gave  her  the  extreme  unction,  she  suddenly 
said  to  him,  “Je  suis  aunme  Magdeleine,  be.aucoup  de 
peches  me.  sernnt  re.mis,  carfai  heaucoup  aimi.” 

Arns'beru,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  M’estphalia,  cop.  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ruhr,  67  ni.  N.E.  of 
Cologne.  Here  the  manufacture  of  potash  is  largely 
entered  into,  and  there  are  numerous  distilleries.  Ptrp. 
6,348. 

Arii'i4tadt«  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Gera,  12  m.  S.  of 
Erfurt.  It  is  one  of  the  oblest  Thuringian  cities,  and 
has  now  a  considerable  trade.  }**rp.  7,365. 

Arns'walde^  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
19  m,  S.E.  of  Stargard  ;  pop.  5,172. 

Arn'iiir,  grand.soii  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  after 
the  deposition  of  Charles  le  Gros,  was  elected,  in  887, 
king  of  Germany.  Proceeding  to  Italy  to  bo  crowned, 
he  was  there  opposed  by  Agelrude,  duchess  of  Spoleto, 
mother  of  Lambert,  his  competitor:  and  although  con¬ 
secrated  emperor  by  the  Pope  in  896,  continued  to  meet 
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with  determined  opposition.  He  died  three  yearn  after¬ 
wards  by  poison,  administered,  it  was  supposed,  by  the 
Ducliess,  and  was  succeeiled  by  his  son,  Louis  IV.,  tlie 
last  of  the  Carloviugian  race  in  Germany. 
ArokszariaSy  a  villaf^e  of  Jazygia  in  Hungary,  44  m. 
E.N.E.  ol  Pesth.  It  forms  tlie  entrepot  of  trade  between 
that  city  and  Upper  Hungary.  Pap.  y,176. 

Arol'seii^  a  town  in  N.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar,  ‘Jl  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cussel. 

It  is  tlie  resilience  of  the  prince.  Fnp.  about  'J,U00. 
Aro'insi,  n.  [Gr,,  from  ariy  intensive,  and  I  smell; 
piTliaps  related  to  Sau8c.^/<rd,  tosiiiell;  Fr.urome.]  The 
pi  inciplc  in  plants,  or  other  substances,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  tlieir  fragrance.  In  some  jdants  lliis  resides  in  a 
.  volatile  (Ul;  but  in  others  the  portion  containing  tliis 
substance  Ciinnot  bo  detected.  It  is  of  an  extremely  sub¬ 
tile  nature,  filling  tlie  mr  of  rooms,  or  even  the  whole 
-  atmosphere  unmnd  gardens;  and,  altliough  constantly 
being  imparted  for  years, — as  it  may  be,  lor  instance,  in 
the  case  of  musk,  so  as  perpetually  to  fill  the  air  ol  a 
well-ventilated  room,  —  yet  never  causes  the  substance 
from  whicli  it  emanates  to  diminish  in  weight.  The  A 
of  plants  is  imparted  to  oils  and  spirits  bj'  maceration. 
Aro'niR*  in  Jllinoi.<^  a  post-village  of  Kankakee  co.,  on 
the  Kankakee  river,  40  m.  S.S.K.  of  Joliet,  in  a  township 
of  same  name,  which  hvw  a  pup.  of  1,150. 

Aroniat'io,  Aronaat'ioal,  a.  Having  an  aronm; 
strong-scented;  fragrant;  spicy;  having  an  agreeable 
odor. 

Aroiiiat'io,  n.  A  substance,  as  plant,  drug,  and  medi¬ 
cines,  which  emits  agreealile  odi»rs.  They  are  usually 
characterized  by  a  warm  pungent  taste.  Of  such  are  the 
spices,  ginger,  pepper,  cimiamoji,  balsams,  IVaiikincense. 
«Scc.  Tliey  usually  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  mixed 
with  resinous  substances.  The  animal  kingdom  fur¬ 
nishes  some  A.,  as  ambergris,  musk,  civet,  «fec.  Tliey 
are  cliiefly  employeil  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery, 
and  in  medicine  as  anti-^pasmodics,  &c. 

AroiiiHt'ic  Vinegar,  the  name  of  a  very  agreeable 
perfume,  tlie  base  of  which  is  acetic  acid.  One  of  the 
most  popular  recipes  for  its  composition  is  the  following: 
Dried  leaves  of  rosemary,  rue,  wormwood,  sage,  mint,  and 
lavender-flowers,  each  ^  oz.;  bruised  nutmeg,  cloves, 
angelica-root,  and  camphor,  eacli  oz. ;  rectified  alcohol, 

4  oz. ;  concentrated  acetic  acid,  16  oz.  The  materials 
should  be  macerated  for  a  day  in  the  spirit ;  tlie  acid  then 
to  be  added,  allowing  the  whole  to  digest  for  a  week. 
Aromiitiza'tioil,  n.  The  mingling  of  aromatic  spices 
with  any  medicine,  (o.) 

Aro'iitatize,  r.  a.  To  impregnate  with  aroma  or  fra¬ 
grant  odors;  to  perfume. 

Aro'inatizor,  n.  That  wliich  aromatizes.  ' 
Aro'inatoiiM,  a.  Containing  aroma;  aromatic. 
Aro'iia,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  St. 

Charles  Borrmnoo  was  born  here.  ibp.  4,127. 

Aro'ilia,  n.  {But.)  A  name  of  tlie  gen.  Pj/rus.,  q.  v. 
Aroos'took,  a  river  of  the  U.  States,  wliich  rises  in  the 
N.  of  Maine,  Piscataquis  co.,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of 
120  m.,  empties  into  the  St.  John's  river  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Aroos^took,  in  Mainf..,  a  N.E.  county,  organized  in 
1SJ9.  Area,  4,950  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  St.  John's 
river, and  drained  by  numerous  streams,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Aroostook  and  the  Mata wamkeag.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  with  some  moiintain-peak.s,  as  Chase's 
Mount  and  Mara  Hill.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  county  is  still  unsettled,  and  thickly  wooded. 
Cap.  Houlton.  29,609. 

— \  post-otfice  in  the  above  county. 

Arose'*  The  past  or  preterit  ti  nso  of  the  verb  to  arise. 
Around', About;  on  all  sides  of ;  encircling ;  en¬ 
compassing. 

— adv.  In  a  circle;  on  every  side. 

Arouse',  v.a.  [a  and  I'ouse,  from  the  root  of  rais«.]  To 
raise  ;  to  rouse ;  to  awaken  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  excite  ;  to  call 
forth ;  to  animate. 

“  Fantastick  woes  arout'd  rage  Id  each  thought.  '— TVtomton. 
Arow',  adv.  In  a  row  ;  in  order,  (o.) 

Aroyilt',  inttrj.  [A  word  of  very  old  use;  etymology  un¬ 
certain.]  Begonel  away!  (o.) 

“Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 

He  met  tlie  nigiit-iuare,  and  her  name  told, 

Bid  her  alight,  auil  lier  troth  plight, 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right."— 

Ar'pa<l,  the  compieror  of  Hungary,  and  founder  of  the 
A.  dynasty,  which  reigned  till  IJOl.  was  b.  in  the  2d 
half  of  the  9th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Alums,  whom 
the  7  Magyar  clans  dwelling  in  the  stejipes  N.E.  of  the 
Caspian  bia  had  elected  their  hcredilary  cliief  about 
889.  Thus  united  into  one  nation,  the  Magyars,  muster¬ 
ing  about  25,0)0  warriors,  crossed  the  Carpatlnans,  and 
conquered  Hungary,  when  A.  was  elected  their  prince. 
A.  was  unable  completely  to  transform  their  nomadic 
hordes  into  an  agricultural  nation.  He  d.  907. 
Arpeff'g^iO,  n.  [It.,  from  arjwggiare,  to  play  on  the 
harp]  {Mas.)  A  rapid  production  of  tlie  several  notes 
which  compose  any  chord,  in  succession,  and  not  si¬ 
multaneously.  The  violoncello,  viola,  violin,  and  all  in¬ 
struments  played  upon  with  a  bow,  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  an  A.,  but  it  is  to  the  harmonium  and  piano¬ 
forte  that  its  execution  more  particularly  appertains. 
Ar'pont,  n.  [Fr.]  An  ancient  French  land-measure,  the 
value  of  which  was  different  in  every  province.  The  A. 
of  Paris  was  somewhat  equivalent  to  five-sixths  of  the 
English  acre.  It  is  now  practically  used  only  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  where  it  represents  |of  an  acre. 
Arpeiita'tor,  n.  {Law.)  A  measurer  or  surveyor  of 
land. 

Arpi'iio,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.of  Caserta,  6  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Sora.  It  is  the  ancient  Arpinum,  birthplace  of  Caius 
Marius,  Agrippa,  and  Cicero.  12,276. 


Ar'qtlU*  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Padua,  in  which 
jiruY.  it  is  situated.  It  is  lainous  tor  having  been  the 
residence  of  Petrarch  duriug  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  the  place  where  he  died  in  1674.  Ills  sarcoidiagus  is 
still  to  be  seen.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  4tli  canto  of  “Chiide 
Harold,'’  says: 

They  keep  las  dust  io  Arqua,  where  he  died  ; 

The  uiiiuuiaiu-vinuge  where  bis  iuiier  days 
'Weut  dovvu  ihe  vulc  of  years  ;  uud  tis  their  pride  — 

Au  houest  pnde  —  and  let  it  be  their  prui»e, 

To  otter  to  the  pft.ssiug  biruugers  gaze 
His  luausioD  uud  )iis  bepulciirc;  Both  plaio 
Aud  vcuerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  leeliug  more  uccorduui  with  bis  strain, 

Thuu  if  u  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane." 

Ar'quatoU,  Cl.  [Lat.  arquatus.]  Shaped  like  a  bow; 
arcuate. 

Arqiiebnsado',  n.  [Fr.,  the  sliot  of  an  anpiebuse.] 
{Mnl.)  Tlie  name  of  a  sjiirituous  water,  di?>tilled  from  a 
farrago  of  aromatic  plants,  originally  used  lor  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  arquebuse  ;  afterward  applied  to  sprains 
and  bruises:  now  out  of  use. 

Ar'quebiiso,  Au'qi’Enus, 
or  JltuqUEi.us,  ti.  [  Kr  tir- 
qu^base.']  (J/i'Z.)  A  kind  of 
hand-gun  used  before  the 
invention  of  the  musket. 

The  earlie.st  hand -guns 
were  fired  by  apjilying  a 
match  witli  the  hand  to 
the  touch-hole.  Afterward 
a  contrivance,  suggested 
by  the  trigger  of  the 
cross-bow,  wasintruduced, 
by  means  (»f  wliich  the 
burning  mutch  could  be 
applied  instantaneously. 

Tlii.s  was  called  an  A., 
and  is  first  nientiuned 
by  Philip  de  Ci'mines, 
in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Morut,  in  1476. 

On  the  formation  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in 
England,  in  1486.  many  of 
them  were  armed  with  the 
A.  Its  use  was  discontin¬ 
ued  in  Englaml  about  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  YlII.,  and 
in  France  during  that  of 
Henry  IV. 

Arquol>ii'sici%  n.  [Fr.] 
quebnse. 

Ar'querilo,  v.  (3/m.)  A  mineral  of  isometric  form. 
It  occurs  in  regular  oclohedrona:  also  in  grains,  small 
masses,  and  dendrites.  It  resembles  silver  in  lustre, 
color,  and  ductility,  but  is  softer. —  Comp.  Silver  86*5, 
mercury  16’6  =  lUO.  A.  is  the  principal  ore  of  the  mines 
of  Arqneros,  near  Coquimbu,  in  Chili. 

Ar'ques,  a  small,  decayed  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine- 
Inrerieure,  6  m.  from  Dieppe.  Its  castle,  in  former  ages, 
fiirmed  Hie  principal  bulwark  of  Normandy  on  the  N., 
and  withstood  many  sieges.  In  the  neighborhood  of  A., 
in  1589,  Henri  IV.,  of  France,  defeated  the  Leaguers 
under  tlie  Due  do  Mayenne. 

Arraca'clia.  n.  {But.)  See  Oxalts. 

Arrack'*  K\ck,  Raki,  ?i.  [Hind.]  A  strong  spirituous 
liquor,  largely  used  in  tlie  E.  Indies  and  S.  America,  pre- 
pareil  in  many  ways,  often  from  rice,  sometimes  Iroui 
sugar  fermented  w'itb  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  from 
otiier  substances.  In  Java,  it  is  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way:  After  all  the  sugar  law  been  obtained  from 
tlie  cane,  tlie  common  and  impure  molasses  that  drains 
off  Is  fermented  with  a  small  quantity  of  rice;  jialm-wine 
is  then  added,  and  from  this  mixture  is  distilled  tlie  A., 
which  consequently  differs  but  little  from  nini.  It  is 
considered,  and  no  doubt  riglilly.  to  be  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  drink  tliat  can  be  jilaced  in  the  human  body  in 
these  hot  regions.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  the 
cold  countries  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Ar'ra;;:oii*  n.  {Geog.)  See  Aragon. 

Ar'rajgoiiitc,  7).  (3//n.)  See  Aragonite. 
Ar'rah,atown  of  Ilindostan,  and  cap.  of  the  district  of 
Shadabail,  in  the  British  presidency  of  Bengal,  36  ni. 
from  Patna.  During  tlie  Indian  mutiny  of  1857,  A.  was 
heroically  defended  by  20  British  civilians  and  50  Sikh 
troops,  against  a  force  of  3,000  Sepoy  mutineers.  Pup. 
nboutl5,<i00. 

Arraign  {ar-rdn'),  v.a.  [0.  Fr.  arra?'p«cr,  from  Lat.  arf, 
ami  rutio,  raliojiis,  account.]  To  call  to  account;  to  call 
for  a  defence  or  justification;  to  indict;  to  accuse;  to 
charge:  to  censure. 

(Ciirn.  Law.)  To  call  a  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the 
courL  to  answer  tlie  matter  charged  in  the  Indictment. 
Arrnig'ii'ineiit*  u.  Act  of  arraigning;  accusation;  a 
calling  in  question 

(Cnm.  Law.)  The  A.  of  a  prisoner  consists  of  three 
parts:  — 1.  Calling  him  to  the  bar,  and  commanding  him 
to  Iiold  up  his  hand,  making  it  appear  that  be  is  the 
party  indicted.  2.  Reading  the  indictment  to  him  dis¬ 
tinctly,  tlmt  be  may  fully  understand  the  charge.  3. 
Demanding  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  gvalty.  The 
pleas  upon  A.  are  eitlier  the  general  issue,  not  guilty, 
or  a  plea  in  abatement  or  In  bar;  or  the  jirisoner  may 
demur  to  the  indictment,  or  he  may  confess  the  fact, 
upon  wliich  the  court  proceeds  immediately  to  judgment. 
But  if  the  prisoner  “  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  in¬ 
dictment  or  information,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court 
to  order  tlie  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  nr>t  guiUg 
on  behalf  of  such  person  ;  and  the  plea  so  entered  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  cflfect  as  if  the  person  had  so 
pleaded  the  same.” 


Ar'raii*  an  i>land  ('f  Scotland,  in  Butesliiro,  separated 
Irom  the  Mull  of  Kiiityre,  hy  Kilhraiinan  Sound,  and 
from  the  Ayrshin?  coast  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  4}^ 
m.  from  the  l.>hMjf  Bute,  is  about  17  in.  long  by  II  broad, 
and  contains  about  l(»0,u00  acres.  It  is  vei7  nigged 
and  luuuutaiiious ;  Goatfell,  the  liighcbt  elevation,  being 
2,874  feel  above  the  sea.  The  shures  are  generally  stot'p 
and  rocky.  It  has  three  dec|i  bays.  Raii^a,  Brodick, 
and  Lamlasli;  tin*  latter  i.s  one  of  llie  best  harbors  of 
refuge  in  theFi  itli  of  CTyile.  Tin*  geology  of  A.  is  ro- 
niarkabie.  ThcS.E.  half  (d'  the  island  consists  of  Devo¬ 
nian  sandstone,  and  of  trap  rocks  and  carboniferous 
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strata,  wliich  occupy  the  middle  and  western  jiortions. 
The  N.W.  lialf  consists  of  a  central  granite  nucleus, 
including  Goatfell,  bordered  on  the  \V.  by  a  tract  of  mica- 
slate,  and  on  the  N.E.  and  W.  by  lower  Silurian  rocks, 
which  again  have  a  run  of  Devonian  sandstone  on  the 
E.  Rnd  S.  Lias  and  oolite  lie  on  the  mica-slate.  Flop. 
5,991. 

Ar'raii  (North  Island  of).  The  largest  of  a  group  of 
islands  called  the  Possej:,  on  the  N.M  .  coast  ol  Ireland. 

Ar'raii  (South  Isles  of).  Three  islands  on  tlie  N.W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  mouth  of  Galway  bay.  Their 
names  are  Arraiimorc,  I^i^maine,  and  Innishere.  The 
A.  contain  about  11,288  acres,  and  yield  a  rental  of 
$9,000.  The  inhabitants  subsist  on  fisliing.  for  which 
purpose  they  use  a  boat  made  olWicker-work  covered 
with  tarred  cloth,  closely  resembling  the  coracle  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  The  principal  village  is  Killany,  on 
the  i^land  of  S.  Airanninre,  the  largest  of  the  group. 
Lat.  530  7'  38"  N. :  Lon.  9®  42'  22"  W. 

Ar'raii-Fow'<Uly*  ami  Arreii'ig'*  two  mountains 
of  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Merioneth,  a  lew  miles  from  Bulu. 
lleigiit,  about  3,000  feet  each. 

Arrsiiijg'C^'*  r.  a.  [Fr.  arranger  —  ad.  and  ranger,  from 
7  077^,  a  rank  or  row .]  To  range  or  set  in  ranks;  tuplace 
in  a  row  or  line. 

“  I  ch.Tnced  this  day 
To  see  two  kniirhts  in  travel  on  niv  way. 

(O  sorry  sight!)  arrauy'd  in  battle  new.”— /’aerte  Queene. 

— To  put  in  proper  order;  to  disiiose  in  an  orderly  manner; 
to  adjtist;  to  settle;  to  classify. 

ArraiiSi'O'iii^iit*  77.  Act  of  arranging;  orderly  dis¬ 
position;  adjustment;  settlement;  clasHification. 

{Mus.)  The  adaptation  of  a  piece  of  music  so  as  to  be 
performed  on  an  instrument,  or  instruments,  different 
from  those  for  which  it  was  originally  composed;  as 
when  orchestral  or  vocal  compositions  are  set  for  the 
pianoforte,  or  the  reverse. 

— Thepiece  so  adapted  ;  ns.  a  violin  arrangement  oi  Norma. 

Arran^'er*  n.  One  who  arranges. 

Arrnii'iiiore  (Nortli),  an  island  on  the  N.N.W.  coast 
of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal.  A7va,  4,335  acres,  of  which 
only  about  COO  are  under  cultivation.  Keli>  is  munufuc- 
tured  here,  and  ironstone  found. 

Ar'raiit*  a.  [Lat.  erran.'!.  from  rrro,  to  wander.]  Infa¬ 
mous;  faliamelebs;  vile;  downright:  thorough;  mere. 

“And  let  him  every  deity  adore, 

If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrunt . " — Dryden. 

Ar'rantly,  at/r.  Corruptly;  shamefully. 

Ar'ra»$*  u  city  of  France,  cap.  of  tlie  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
CO  m.  S.E.  of  Calais,  and  100  N.N  E.  of  Baris,  on  Hie 
Brussels  railway.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  replete 
with  fine  old  architectural  remains,  and  also  possessing 
a  large  commerce  in  cotton  and  stuff's,  hosiery,  lace, 
pottery,  &c.  A.  has  been  tlie  theatre  of  many  nienit>' 
rable  histi  rical  events,  and  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Robespierre  w  as  born  here,  as 
was  also  Damiens,  the  assassin  of  Louis  XV.  Pp. 
26,295.  During  tlie  middle  nge.s,  A.  was  famed  for  its 
tapestry,  richly  figured  hangings  that  adorned  the  halls 
of  tlie  kings  and  the  nobles.  They  were  known  under 
the  name  of  A.;  but  have  been  fora  long  time  super¬ 
seded  by  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  q.  v. 

Arra^itra.  See  )>uge  209. 

Ar'ras-wlse,  Gf/r.  {Her.)  Applied  when  an.v  thing  of  a 
square  form  is  placed  with  one  corner  in  front,  showing 
the  top  and  two  of  the  sides,  in  the  same  way  as  loz¬ 
enges  are  set.  —  Woi'ce.ster. 

Array'*7t.  [Norm. oraiV, from  ray. a  robe;  O.Fr.arroy; 
It.  arredo,  household  furniture;  Sw.  rcc/u,  to  prepare; 
Scot,  rede,  to  put  in  order,  to  dress.]  rreparatiou ;  equip¬ 
ment;  dress;  ornaments. 

“  In  this  remembrance.  F.mily  ere  day 
Arose,  and  dressed  herself  io  rich  array."— -Dryden. 

—Regular  disposition  of  any  objects  for  show  or  exlilbi* 
tion ;  as,  “  an  ar7*ay  of  flowers.” —  Worcester. 


Fig.  196. 

ENGLISH  ARqUEBUSlER. 
(15tA  century.) 


A  soldier  armed  with  an  ar- 
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Order;  order  of  battle;  disposition  of  an  army  in  regu¬ 
lar  lines. 

**A  great  gen'ral  sets  his  armv  tn  nrrav 
lu  vain,  unless  he  tight  aud'wia  the  day."^Denham. 

^Posture  of  <left*ffce. 

(Law.)  The  whole  body  of  jurors  summoned  to  atteiul 
a  court,  as  they  are  arrayed  or  arranged  on  the  panel. — 
Boavi^r. 

Arrjiy',  r.  a.  [Norm,  arraer;  0.  Yv.  arroytr ;  It.  arrt- 
dare.\  To  prepare;  to  get  ready;  to  deck,  or  dress;  to 
adorn.  » 

Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  aud  excellency,  and  array 
thyself  witA  glory  aud  heauty.” — Job  xi.  10. 

— Toenvtdop;  to  draw  up.  —  To  arrange;  to  e<inip;  —  to 
set  or  dispose  ill  (tnler,  as  the  names  of  the  Jurors  in  tlio 
panel,  or  an  army  for  battle. 

Array'er,  n.  One  who  arrays. 

(.!/'/.)  An  oflicer  who  anciently  had  the  care  of  seeing 
the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  armoi-. 

Arrear',  n.  [From  Fr.  an* Are,  hehind.J  Tlnit  which  is 
to  the  rear  or  back;  th  it  which  remains  behind  unpaid, 
although  due.  —  Generally  in  the  plural. 

Arrearagro,  «.  [Fr.  arrmt//-.]  That  part  of  u  sum 
whi  h  remains  behin  1,  thi)ngli  due;  arrears. 

Ar'rebae,  Axurks,  a  Danish  theologian  and  poet,  u.  at 
/Eroe  in  1.38J;  D.  1657. 

Arrt'Ct',  Arrect'eU,  a.  Erected;  erect;  raised  or 
lilted  up.  (R.) 

Arrest',  r.  a.  [Fr.  arrelrr,  for  arrester :  from  Lat.  ad,  and 
mfo  —  re,  ami  slo,  to  stand  back,  to  stay  beliind,  to  stop.] 
To  stop,  stay,  or  olistruct;  to  check;  to  hinder;  tore- 
strain;  to  Seize;  to  apprelieud. 

(Law.)  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  a  person  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  lawful  authority. 

Arrest',  n.  .\  stoppage;  obstruction;  stop;  hindrance; 
delay;  restraint. 

(L  ito.)  The  apprehending  or  restraining  one's  person, 
which,  in  civil  cases,  can  take  place  legally  only  by  pr(»- 
ce.ss  in  execution  of  the  command  of  some  court  or  otli- 
cers  of  iustice;  hut,  in  criminal  ciuses,  any  man  may 
arrest  without  warrant  or  precept.  —  Although  ordina¬ 
rily  applied  to  any  legal  seizure  of  a  person,  A.  is  more 
properly  usetl  in  civil  c.ises,  aud  apprehension  in  crimi¬ 
nal. —  A.  of  ju'ijin‘'}it.  The  act  of  a  court  by  which  the 
ju  lgi's  refuse  to  give  judgment,  because  upon  the  face 
of  the  record  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled 
to  it.  —  Bouvier. 

(Far.)  A  scurfiness  seated  between  the  ham  and  the 
pastern  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse. 

Arrenta'tioii,  a.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  arresting;  arrestor 
apprehension,  (^r.) 

Arrest'er,  Arrest'or,  n.  One  who  arrests. 

Arrest’iiieiit,  n.  {S-n  tUh  Liw.)  The  securing  a  crim¬ 
inal's  person  until  trial,  or  that  of  a  debtor  until  he 
gives  security.  —  Also,  the  onier  of  a  judge,  by  which  lie 
who  is  debtor  in  a  inovahle  obligation  to  the  arrestor’s 
debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  delivery  till 
the  debt  due  to  the  arrestor  is  paid  or  secured. 

Arret',  n.  [Fr.  arrU.]  A  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree 
of  a  court.  This  term,  ilerived  from  the  French,  is  used 
in  Louisianaand  Canada.  —  Saine  arrH  is  an  attachment 
of  property  in  the  hatiiU  of  a  third  perscui. 

\rrlieniitlie'rii!ii,  a.  {B>t.)  Avexa. 

ArrJiitl;e'iis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  employed  to  convey  the  body  of  that  king 
from  Babylon  to  E^ypt.  In  321  b.  c.,  after  the  death 
of  Ferdiccis,  ho  was  procl.iimed.  along  with  Pithon. 
regent  of  .Micedonit,  which  office  Eurydice  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  was  afterward  assigned  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  p.irt  of  Fhrygia. 

Ar'rhytlimy,  n.  [Gr.  arrythmia^  from  priv.,  ami 
ryt'itiDSj  rhyth  ii.)  A  want  or  deficiency  i)f  rhythm. 

Ar'  ria,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron,  wife  of  Csecinna 
Paetus,  consul  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  n. 
41.  Paetus  having  raised  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
Claudius  in  Illyria,  was  comleiimed  to  die.  He  was, 
however,  allowoil  the  option  of  omiiiig  his  life  by  sui¬ 
cide,  which  the  Romans  did  not  deem  a  crime.  P^tus 
hesitated;  A.  seized  the  dagger,  plunged  it  into  her 
bosom,  and  then  presenting  it  to  her  hushaml,  said,  “  It 
is  not  painful,  Paatus.”  This,  with  other  iustauecs  of  her 
conjug.il  devotion,  has  immortalized  her. 

Arrla'nus,  Flavius,  a  philosophical  and  historical 
writer,  ami  a  native  of  Nicoinedia,  in  Asia  Minor,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pais,  was  raised  to  the  con¬ 
sulship.  A.  w.is  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Stoic  Epictetus, 
and  tried  to  do  for  his  master  what  Xenophon  did  for 
Socrates.  He  published  Epictetu.s’ lectures  in  8  books,  4 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  he  who  com¬ 
piled  the  world-renowned  M innal  of  Epictetus,  the 
best  coinpemliiim  of  the  Stoic  pliilosophy.  He  also 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  the  Anabasis  of  Alrxandrr 
th“-  Grrat,  a  work  much  inferior  to  that  of  Quintus 
Curtius  in  power  of  description,  but  far  more  accurate 
in  d  itails,  ami  more  trustworthy  in  its  authorities. 

Arria'za«  Ju.ax  Bvttisi'a,  a  Spanish  poet,  who  ranks 
among  the  best  contemporary  authors  of  his  country. 
His  effusions  largely  inclined  to  favor  monarchy  and 
legitimacy.  B  at  Madrid,  1770;  n.  1837. 

Arriere',  n.  [Fr.  arrA'r/*.  hehln«i  ]  (Md.)  A  term  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  the  bust  body  of  an  army;  the  rear. 

Arriere'-baii,  n.  [Fr.  arricre,  behind,  ban.  ]»roolama- 
tion.]  (  Feud'd  Laxu.)  A  general  proclamation  of  the  French 
kings,  by  which  not  only  their  immeiliate  feudatories, 
hut  their  vassals,  were  siimmomni  to  take  the  field  in 
war.— A.  fee,  or  fief,  a  fee  dependent  on  a  superior  one, 
or  a  fee  held  of  a  feudatory.  —  A.  vassal,  the  vassal  ot  a 
superior  vassal. 

Arrl'g^tli,  Giovanni  Toussaint,  Dale  of  a  Cor¬ 

sican,  who  became  a  general  in  the  French  service.  He 
was  B.  ui  1778,  and  served  Napoleon  I.  to  the  last  with 


bravery  and  fidelity.  He  was  banished  in  1815,  but  re¬ 
called  ill  1820.  D.  1853. 

Ar'riii;;'toii,  in  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co., 

24  III.  N  by  E.  of  Lynchburg. 

Ar'ri.s,  n.  [Fr.  arete,  from  Lat.  arista,  the  bone  of  a 
fish.j  {^Ardi  )  The  intiTsectioii  or  line  on  which  two 
surfaces  of  a  body,  forming  an  interior  angle,  meet  each 
other.  Though,  in  common  language,  liie  edge  of  a 
body  implies  the  same  as  arris,  yet,  in  building,  the  word 
edge  is  restrained  to  those  two  Siirlaces  of  a  rectangular 
parallehipipeda!  lioily  of  which  the  length  ami  tliiok- 
Ue.ss  may  be  measur«*d,  iw  in  boanl.s,  planks,  doors,  and 
other  framed  joinery. — A.fUlct,  a  slight  piece  of  timher 
of  a  triangular  section,  used  in  raising  the  slates  against 
chimney  shafts,  or  against  a  wall  that  cuts  ohli'jUely 
across  the  roof.  When  the  A.  fillet  is  used  to  raise  the 
slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  building,  it  is  then  called  the 
eacts-lnHird,  eax'esdath,  or  eaves-cntdi.  —  A.  y utter,  a 
Wooden  gutter  of  the  V  form,  fixed  to  the  eaves  of  a 
building. 

Arri'val,  n.  [From  arm'c.]  Act  of  arriving,  or  coming 
to  any  place. 

“  She,  like  the  sun,  does  still  the  snnie  appear, 

Bright  as  sbe  was  at  her  arrival  here.'' —  W’alter. 

— A  coming,  reacliing,  or  gaining;  attainment  of  anything 
by  eftbrt,  study,  or  practice;  as,  his  arrival  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  art.” — Fersmis  or  things  aniving;  as, ‘‘the 
hist  arrivals  from  Califurnia.” 

Arrive',  f.  n.  [Fr.  arnrer;  It.  urn'raiv,  from  Lat.  at?, 
and  ripa,  bank  of  a  river,  a  eliore.]  To  come  to  the 
shore,  or  bank  ;  to  come  to ;  to  reach  any  place. 

“  At  length  arriving  ou  the  banks  of  the  Nile.” — Dryden. 

—To  reach  any  point  ;  —  with  at. 

“  The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  diflicuUj  to  arrive  at :  but 
when  the  uiind  is  there,  it  huds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress."— 
Locke. 

— To  gain  any  thing  by  progressive  approach. 

“  It  i.s  the  highest  wisdom  by  despising  tUo  world  to  arrive  at 
heaven.” — Taylor. 

— To  happen;  to  befall,  (o.) 

Arro'ba,  ?i.  [Sp.]  (Cbm.)  A  measure  of  weight  or  quan¬ 
tity,  employed  in  various  cimutries.  In  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  throughout  the  Argentine  jirovince.s,  it  is  equal  to 
2j‘35  lbs.  avoinlupois ;  ami  in  Brazil,  to  32-38  llis.  av.  In 
Chili,  tlie  A.  of  25  lbs.  weight  is  equivalent  to  ‘25-36  Ihs. 
av. ;  the  A.  of  wines  or  spirits,  to  6.70  imp.  gallons.  In 
Mexico,  an  A.  of  wine  is  =:  33^,  and  of  oil.  =  2^  imp. 
gall.  In  Faraguay,  Feru,  and  Uruguay,  an  A.  of  weight 
amounts  to  25-35  lbs.  uv.;  and  Fern  has  al.so  an  A.  for 
measuring  wines  or  spirits,  of  6-70  imp.  gallons.  In 
Spain,  the  A.  of  wine  is  3}/^,  and  of  oil,  2^^  imp.  gallons. 
Ar'rog'anee,  Ar'ros‘aikcy,«.[Fi-. ;  Lat. 
from  arrogans,  from  arrogo.  —  See  Arrogate.]  Such  a 
habit  of  mind  and  manner  as  seems  to  abuse  the  defer¬ 
ence  of  others  by  claiming  more  than  one's  due;  as¬ 
sumption;  haughtiness;  presumption;  pride;  insolent 
bearing. 

Ar'ro^ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  arro<7a7J5.]  Claiming  too 
much;  assuming;  presuming;  bauglity;  supercilious; 
overbearing. 

.\r'ro^ikiltly,  adv.  In  an  arrogant  manner. 

.lr'ro;CHlltilo$iS,  n.  Arrogance,  (r.) 

Ar'rog'ikte,  V.  a.  [Fr.  arroger,  from  Lat.  arrogo  —  ad 
and  rogo,  rogatas,  to  ask,  to  claim.]  To  lay  claim  to  more 
than  is  proper;  to  make  undue  claims;  to  demand;  to 
assume  from  pride  or  vanity. 

Arro|;pa'tioii,  n.  Act  of  arrogating;  proud  an<l  unjust 
a-ssumptiou. — XRoman  Law.')  The  adoption  of  a  person 
of  full  age;  while  adoption,  properly  so  called,  was  of 
a  person  under  full  age. 

Ar'rojfiitivo.  a.  Making  undue  claims;  assuming. 

Arroii<ri94SOiiieii(.  [Fr  ]  A  term  employed  in  France 
to  distinguish  any  }>ortion  of  land  lield  under  the  control 
of  civil  or  military  authority;  as,  the  A.  of  the  justice 
of  peace,  the  maritime  A  ,  &c.  Paris  is  divideil  into  18 
A.,  or  mairie^.  —  ’J’ho  Department,  q.  i*.,  is  subdivided 
into  arrondissenients. 

Arro'qiiliar,  or  Arro'char,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  4  in.  from  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  lake  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for  tourists. 

Ar  row,  n.  [A.S.  ar^iaa;  Goth,  ar/*;  etymology  uncer¬ 
tain.]  The  name  given  to  the  shaft  which  is  discharged 
from  a  bow.  It  lias  tliree  principal  parts:  the  side  or 
wooden  portion,  tlie  head  or  pile,  and  the  feather.  The 
wood  best  adapted  lor  tlie  shaft  of  an  A.  i.s  ash.  An  A. 
is  furnished  with  3  feathers,  one  of  which,  of  different 
color  from  the  others,  is  placed  uppermost  on  the  string, 
and  i.s  called  the  cock-feather.  The  piles,  or  licads,  are 
made  either  hlunt  or  sliarp,  the  advantage  of  the  former 
kind  being  that  they  are  more  eiAsily  extracted  than  tlie 
latter.  The  weight  of  the  arrow  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  the  bow.  For  bows  of  5  feet,  arrows 
of  24  inches  are  commonly  used,  anti  for  those  of  5  feet 
9  inches,  arrows  of  28  or  29  inches.  The  nock  of  the 
arrow  is  usually  ca.sed  with  horn,  and  should  be  made  so 
as  to  exactly  fit  the  string.  Tlie  distance  to  which  an 
A.  can  he  sent  hy  a  good  archer  is  generally  from  200  to 
250  yards.  The  A.  of  the  English  archers,  so  famous  in 
days  of  yore,  was  uKiially  the  length  of  a  cloth-yard; 
hence  the  designation  ‘‘  cloth-yard  shaft.” — See  A  rchert, 
Bnw,  &c. 

Ar'row  (Lough),  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Sligo.  It 
is  5  in.  in  length,  and  covers  5,100  acres.  This  lake,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  is  most  picturesque.  —  A  river  of 
the  same  name;  flows  N.N.W.  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Owenbeg. 

Ar'row-frrass,  n.  {Hot.)  See  JuNCAOiNACEiE. 

Ar'row-liead,  n.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

{B'tt.)  See  Sagittaria. 

Ar'rowhoad'ed  Cliar'acters,  See  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 


Ar'row  Rock,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Saline 
co.,  on  the  .Missouri  river;  pop.  3,174.  Near  this  place 
a  battle  was  fought,  Oct.  12th,  1863,  between  the  Con¬ 
federates,  numbering  about  2,500  men,  under  Shelby, 
and  the  Union  troops,  coiiimunded  by  Gen.  E.  B.  Bmwii, 
which  lasted  until  dusk,  and  on  tlie  following  morijiiig 
was  resumed;  then  busting  about  5  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Confederates  were  difeated  with  a  lons  of 
about  3(i0  men.  and  sill  their  urtillery,  excejif  ingoue  gun. 

Ar  row-root,  n.  The  starch  of  the  Matmniu  aruvdi- 
nace.a  (see  Maka.nta),  cuMivateil  both  in  (he  E.  and  W. 
Indies.  According  to  Beiizon.  the  root  contains:  starch, 
2()-U0;  woody  lilire,  6-OU;  alhumeu,  1-43;  chloriile  of  cal¬ 
cium.  0*26;  water  50-60  =  100.  In  the  islaiul  of  bt. Vincent, 
the  skinned  tuiiers  are  washed  and  ground  in  a  mill,  and 
the  pul])  is  wabhed  in  cylinders  of  tinned  ctqiper  with 
jierlorated  bottoms.  To  obtain  the  fecula  free  Iroin  im- 
piirity,  great  care  must  be  used  in  every  step  ut  the 
process’ — 'riie  tirm  A.  is  applied  generally  to  indicate 
a  starch  or  fecula;  thus,  Fortlund  A.  is  obtained  from 
Arum  viaculaturi ;  Tahiti  A., from  Tarca  oceanica;  Eng¬ 
lish  A.,  from  the  potato.  Ac.  'I'he  cheaper  feculee  are 
soiiietiincs  substituted  lor  genuine  A.;  but  they  are 
remlily  detected  by  the  niicro8co]*e.  The  true  A.  is  one 
of  the  most  palatable  and  digestible  of  the  starches.  The 
expressed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  used  as  an  antidote 
to  poisons,  and  to  the  bites  and  stings  of  venomous 
insects.  A.  is  frequently  adulterated  with  potato-starch 
aud  refined  sago-flour,  sometimes  w  ith  rice-starcb,  aud 


Fig.  198. — ARROW-ROOT,  {}faranta  arundinac^.) 
1.  Tubers.  2.  Leaf  aud  flowers. 


the  starch  of  common  wheaten  flour.  The  grannies  of 
these  inferior  starches  can  readily  he  distinguished  under 
tlie  microscope  by  their  diflereiit  sizes  aud  forms. —  See 
Starch. 

Arrow'sio,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Sagadahoc  co.; 
jmp.  252. 

Ar'rowKiiiitli,  Aaron,  an  English  geographer,  b.  at 
Durham,  175b.  IDs  maps  of  the  World,  and  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Scotland,  though,  of  course,  inferior  to  those  of 
the  present  day,  were  a  striking  improvement  on  all 
lireceding  ones.  D.  ls23. 

Ar'rowKmifh  (Mount),  in  Tasmania  (or  Van  Die- 
im-n's  Ijandi;  Lat.  4‘2^  S.;  Lon.  14C®  E.  Height  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Ar'rowy,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  formed  like  arrows. 

“  The  lambeot  homage  of  bis  arrou-y  longue.” — Cou-per. 

Arro'yo.  [S|).]  (Gmg.)  A  tiTrii  pivcii  in  Spaiiish-Bpeak- 
inK  cniintrins  to  a  small  sircam  or  rivulet. 

Arro'yo,  in  /'Vnn.n/lrnnia,  a  post-office  of  Hlk  co. 

Arro'yo  •lol  I’lirr'oo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Kstrema- 
liunt,  10  m.  W.  of  Cuceres;  pop.  8,096. 

Arro'yo  Moli'iios.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eatremaiinra, 
27  rn.  S.S.E.  of  Caceres;  pop.  3.515.  —  Here,  on  the  28th 
of  Oct..  1811,  a  body  of  the  Frencli,  sent  out  by  Soult  on 
a  fnracing  expedition,  was  surprised  hy  a  much  larger 
Knglish  force  under  I.ord  Hill.  An  engagement  took 
place,  the  result  of  wliicli  is  differently  appreciated  l>y 
tlie  Instorians  of  tlie  two  nations.  Tiio  Knglish  took 
1..300  pi-isoners.  lait  tlie  French  retreated  in  good  order. 

Ar'rii  or  Ar'oo  IsilHiitls,  See  Aru. 

Arrii'rn,  n.  See  Arura. 

Ar'socrs,  founder  of  tlie  Partliian  monarchy.  He  in¬ 
duced  ills  countrymen  to  rise  against  tiie  .Macedonian 
yoke,  250  u.  c.,  ou  whicli  they  raised  liim  to  tho  throne. 
A.  WiUi  slain  in  battle,  after  a  reign  of  3S  years.  A.  was 
tlie  first  of  a  long  line  of  monarclis  of  the  same  name, 
the  last  of  wliom  wa.s  put  to  death  about  226  A.  u. 

Absa'CES  Tiba'nus,  king  of  Armenia,  who,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  cast  into  prison 
at  Ecliatana.  wliere  lie  died  362  B.  0.  His  country  then 
became  a  Persian  province.  —  'riiere  were  many  other 
Armenian  kings  of  tliis  name,  hut  they  are  not  easily 
distingnishahle  from  eacli  otli.r,  and  are  generally  of 
small  historical  importance. 
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Ar^a'cideSy  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean.  See  Solomon  Is- 

LANDS. 

Ar^Meiial*  n.  [Lat.  arx,  arcis,  a  citadel.]  A  term  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  any  place  where  naval  or  military  stores 
are  kept,  more  particularly  to  a  large  i)iil)lic  establish¬ 
ment  where  the  munitions  of  war  are  manufaetured  and 
stored. 

Ar'senal,  in /Vn»?fv/eania,  a  post-ofliceof  Alleghany  co. 

Arse'iiiate,  Aa'sENATE,  n.  {Otf'.ni.)  A  salt  resulting 
from  the  union  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  bii>e.  'I'he  A.  are 
generally  ins«)luble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  arsenic  acid,  which  solubility  is  a  useful  criterion 
of  the  acid.  They  are  decomposed  at  a  red  hitat  by  char¬ 
coal.  and  yield  the  characti-ristic  garlicky  smell  of  the 
metallic  vapor.  They  are  generally  ujiiiuportant  in  the 
arts. 

Ar'  sonic,  n.  [Kr.;  Gr.  ar.^enilcon,  from  ansm.  male, 
masculine,  i.e.  the  substance  which  kills  with  masculino 
force.]  (C/ifi/a.  and  A  very  soft,  brittle,  and  emi¬ 

nently  poisonous  metal,  of  a  steel-gray  color.  SSymbid 
As.  It  is  scattered  in  great  abundance  over  the  mineral 
kingdom,  anil  is  sometimes  found  in  the  free  state,  but 
more  frei^uently  combined,  chiefly  with  iron,  nickel,  co¬ 
balt.  and  sulphur.  It  is  also  contained  in  very  small 
quantities  in  many  mineral  springs.  In  order  to  sepa¬ 
rate  A.  from  any  of  the  metallic  ores  in  which  it  occ  urs, 
the  ore  is  roasted,  or  exposed  to  a  current  of  ln*ati‘d  air 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  A.  wa.s  known  in  dilTerent 
combinations  by  the  ancients,  but  has  only  latterly  been 
known  to  be  of  metallic  origin.  It  is,  however,  so  unlike 
metal  in  many  of  its  properties  that,  even  now.  certain 
French  chemists  coii.sider  it  jis  belonging  to  the  imn- 
metaliio  elcMuents ;  indeed,  it  may  bo  considered  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  elements; 
antimony  and  bismuth  being  closely  connected  with  it  on 
the  one  hand,  and  phosphorusand  nitrogi-n  on  the  other. 
w4.  combines  with  the  atmosj)lieric  oxygen,  forming  arse¬ 
nic  autl  arseniaus  acids.  Nletallic  A.  may  be  formeii  from 
arsenious  acid  by  mixing  it  with  ch  ircoal  and  sodium 
carbonate,  and  heating  in  a  closed  crucible,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  k'*pl  cool;  A. condenses  in  the  cool  part 
of  this  apparatus  as  a  solid,  with  a  brilliant  grayish  lus¬ 
tre.  It  hiriiishes  in  the  air  from  oxidation:  it  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  6*7  to  5*9,  and  when  heated  to  Sun®  Fahren.,  it  vol¬ 
atilizes  as  a  colorle.ss  vapor  without  undergoing  fusion, 
and  this  vapor  possesses  a  remarkable  garlic-like  smell. 
A.s  when  heated  in  the  air.  takes  fire,  and  burns  with 
a  bluish  flame,  forming  arsenious  oxiile,  AsOs;  when 
thrown  into  chlorine,  it  instantly  takes  fire,  Ibriiiing  A. 
trichloride,  AsCls-  Metallic  A.  may  be  reduced  to  pow'- 
der  in  a  mortar,  and  is  not  consiilered  poisonous;  but 
when  introduced  into  the  animal  system,  it  is  in  part 
oxidized,  thus  acquiring  poisonous  properties.  A  nnnute 
quantity  of  .4.  is  added  to  lead,  to  diminish  its  ci»hesion, 
during  the  manufaidure  of  shot.  It  is  the  only  use  to 
which  themotalA  is  applied  in  the  arts.  Its  only  iinjMjr- 
tantcombinations  are:  arsenic  and  arsenious  acids,  q.v.; 
the  bisuli)liide,  or  rniJ^ar,  q.  v.,  which  is  used  in  pyro- 
techny;  and  the  tersulphide,  or  oi'inment,  q.v.,  which 
is  the  king  8  yellow  of  the  artist.  A.  also  forms  a  terhy* 
dride  witli  hydrogen,  analogous  to  the  ammonia-like 
compounds  formed  by  antimony  and  phosphorus. 

^Poisoniog.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  dangerous  dose 
of  arsenic,  or  of  one  of  its  compounds,  begin  to  appear 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  not  mnch  longer,  after  it  is 
taken.  First, sickness  and  great  distress  at  the  stomach, 
soon  followed  by  thirst,  and  burning  lieat  in  the  stomach. 
Then  come  on  violent  vomiting,  and  severe  colic  pains, 
and  excessive  and  painful  purging.  This  brings  on 
faintings,  with  cold  sweats,  and  other  signs  of  great  de¬ 
bility.  To  this  succeed  painful  cramps,  and  contractions 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  extreme  weakness,  and  death. 
No  effective  chemical  antidote  has  yet  been  discovered. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  poisoning,  freshly-precipitated 
hydrated  8esquioxi<le  of  iron,  or  calcined  magnesia,  should 
be  at  once  administered.  Too  often  A.,  principally  arse¬ 
nious  acidy  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  animal 


Very  recently,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Gunning, 
that  almost  always  the  metallic  bismuth  of  commerce 
contains  A.,  a  fact  which  may  explain  many  obscure 
affections  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  Ac.,  in  per.s(jns 
who  make  free  use  of  cosmetic  powders  containing  bis¬ 
muth.  (See  Dialvsis,  in  the  Supplement.) 

(Hot.)  An  obsolete  name  of  the  water-pepper,  Persi- 
cariu  punctalum. 


Arseii'ic  Acid,  Arsrxic  Oxide.  (Chem.)  This  acid, 
discovered  by  Scheele,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  the 
trioxide  {arsenious  acid)  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  heating  to  a  temperature  of  270^^.  It  forms 
a  non-crystalline  white  powder,  which,  when  strongly 
heated,  decomposes  into  AsOs  and  Og.  This  powder  is 
readily  dissolves!  by  water,  and  the  srdution  yields  crys¬ 
tals  of  A.  aci<I,or  trihjMiric  arsenate,  3110,4806. —  Arsenic 
acid  is  a  more  violent  poison  than  even  the  arsenious.  It 
is  iised  in  taxidermy,  and  in  making  aniline  colors. 

Arscii'ica.!,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  contaimng  arsenic. 

Ar^eii'icate,  v.  a.  To  combine  with  arsenic. 

Ar'seifiide,  Arseiii'uret,  n.{Chtin.)  A  compound  of 
arsenic  with  an  elementary  substance.  The  Arseniureted 
hydrogen  is  formed  by  decomposing  an  alloy  of  arsenic 
and  zinc  wiih  sulphuric  aciil.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  fetid  odor  of  garlic;  it  acts  as  a  most  tleadly 
poison,  a  single  bubble  of  the  pure  gas  having  been 
known  to  act  liitally  ;  \\  hen  cooled  to  — 4u°,  it  coiulen.>es 
to  a  colorless  liquid.  Arseniureted  hydrogen  burns 
witi)  a  bluish  flame,  and  d<-posit6  arsenic  upon  a  cold 
body  Iiebl  in  tlie  fi.ime;  below  a  red  heat,  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  arsenic  and  hydrogen.  Density  39; 

Asilg. 

Ar^eiiiosid'orite,  n.  (,)/»».)  A  mineral  having  fibrous 
concretions  of  a  yellowisli-brown  color,  ajiproaching  to 
golden,  resembling  cacoxenile;  the  fibres  large  and 
easily  separable  between  the  fingers.  Lustre  silky; 
pow'der  yellowish-brijwn,  rather  deeper  than  yellow- 
ochre  in  color,  and  wlien  rubbed  in  a  mortar  it  adheres 
to  tlie  pestle.  Uomp.  Arsenic  acid  37'9,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  42-1,  lime  IIT,  water  9-J.iilUO.  It  occurs  in  man¬ 
ganese  in  France. 

Arsc'iiiou^i  Aei<1,  Arsenious  Trioxide,  'White  Ar¬ 
senic.  {Clitin.)  A  while  substance  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  white  arsenic,  wljich  is  one  of  the  most 
virulent  poisons  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  a  native  state,  if  not  very  abundantly ;  and  it  is 
obtained  in  roasting  several  ores,  particularly  those  of 
cobalt.  In  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  where  this 
operation  is  conducted,  it  generally  con(ic*nse.s  in  thick 
semi-transparent  masses;  though  sometimes  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  ]>o\vtler,  or  of  little  needles,  in  wliich  state 
it  was  formerly  called  Jlowers  of  arsenic.  The  A.  A.  red¬ 
dens  the  most  sensible  blue  vegetable  colors,  though  it 
turns  thesyrujiof  violet.s  green.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  opa<iue,  and  covered  with  a  slight  efflorescence. 
Thrown  on  incandescent  coals,  it  evaporates  in  white 
fumes,  with  a  strong  smell  of  garlic.  In  close  vessels  it 
is  volatilized;  and,  if  the  heat  be  strong,  vitrified. 
The  re.><nlt  of  this  vitrification  is  a  transparent  glass,  capa¬ 
ble  of  crystallizing  in  reg.octohedra,  the  auglesof  which 
are  truncated.  It  is  ea-sily  altered  by  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  which  dejirive  it  of  its  o.xygen  at  a  red  heat,  and 
reduce  the  metal,  the  one  forming  water,  the  otlier  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  witli  the  oxygen  taken  from  it.  It  is  feebly 
B(duble  in  water;  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  is  feebly  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
alkalies.  Deii.sity  (of  vapor)  99;  sji.  gr.  3-6;  form  ASO3. 
As  ordinarily  sold  in  ipiantities  under  10  lbs.  in  weight, 
the  A'  A.  is  required  by  law,  in  JOurope,  to  be  colored 
with  ^  of  its  Weight  of  indigo,  or  j'j  of  its  weight  of 
soot;  the  object  of  the  admixture  being  to  render  any 
liquid  to  which  the  -4.  A.  might  be  adiled  with  a  mur¬ 
derous  intent,  of  a  black  or  bluish-black  hue,  and  thus 
indicate  the  presence  of  something  unusual.  Tlie  solu¬ 
tion  of  A.  A.  in  water  is  recognized  by  three  tests: 

1.  IIy<lrosnlphuric  acid  in  acid  solutions  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  A8S3,  solu¬ 
ble  in  ammonia.  2.  Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  an 
apph-green  precipitate  of  arsenic  of  cojiper,  ‘2C11O.ASO3. 

3.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a  ydh-w  jirecipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver,  2Ag0.A.s03.  The  quantity  necessary 
to  destroy  life,  of  course,  varies,  but  it  is  stated  that  2 
or  3  grains  may  prove  fatal.  l)eath  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours,  or  after  the  lapse  of  days.  A.  A.  has  been  used 
frequently  as  a  slow  poison,  the  symptoms  being  at- 
trilmted  to  inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  natural 
causes,  but  its  detection  is  now  easy.  (See  Aksenjc.) — 
A.  A.  has  long  been  used  as  a  medicine.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  i.s  soon  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
circulates  with  that  fluid,  exhibiting  great  power  over 
certain  diseases,  especially  skin  diseases,  as  psoriasis, 
lepra,  eczema,  Ac.  It  is  also  cla.S8ed  among  tiio  tonic 
minerals,  and  given  for  nervous  disorders,  especially 
those  that  are  periodic.  It  has  been  much  recommended 
for  rheumatism;  and  considered  as  holding  the  foremost 
place  among  the  remedies  for  cholera.  In  ague,  also, 
and  remittent  fever,  as  well  as  in  other  disorders  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  same  source,  A.  and  quinine  are  our 
chief  remedies.  They  are  considered  to  act  as  alteratives 
of  the  blood.  The  usual  method  of  administering  4.  is 
in  small  doses  (from  three  to  five  drops)  of  the  liquor 
arsenicalis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  twice  or  thrice  in 
a  day.  The  influence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  4.  4.  on  the 
human  frame  is  a  very  curioiiR  question.  Though  strange 
it  may  seem,  it  is  asserted  that  in  Styria  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  peasants  to  take  12  to  13  grains  per  day  of 
white  arsenic,  to  improve  their  wind.  It  appears  to  do 
them  no  harm,  as  long  as  ttiey  relinqui.sh  the  use  of  it 
gradually  when  they  reach  50  or  60  years  of  age.  They 
begin  by  taking  a  single  grain  per  day,  increasing  the 
dose  until  they  arrive  at  their  maximum.  If  the  doses 
are  discontinued  smldeniy,  death,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  is  the  result. 

Ar'HOiiito*  n.  [Fr.  ar.Arnt7<».]  A  salt  resulting  of  the 
union  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base.  The  general  formula 
of  the  arsenites  is  2M0,A803.  The  alkaline  A.  are  soluble 
in  water;  those  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and 
heavy  metals,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Some  of  them  are 
employed  ip  the  arts;  os  the  A.  of  soda,  used  largely  in 


calico  printing:  A.  of  or  Scliccle’s  green,  and  the 

Uchwcinfurth  green,  whicli  i.s  a  double  arsenite  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  C(‘pper.  OitEKN  C’lLoH.)  All  the  soluble  A. 
are  deadly  poisonou.s  substances  whicb  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  Wherefore,  it  seems  proved  that  nxujis  (  ove- ed 
with  paper  coated  witli  S^cheele’s  green  are  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  human  beings  ^e^iding  therein,  from  the 
readiness  with  w  hicii  minute  pai  tic  les  of  the  poisonous 
pigment  are  detacheil  from  the  walls  by  the  slightest 
friction,  are  difliised  through  the  room,  and  ultimately 
pass  into  the  animal  system. 

A  11  i'll  ret,  n.  See  Arsenide. 

ArMeiii'iireted,  a.  Combined  with  arsenic.  See 
AliSl.NlDE. 

Art4eii'ollte,n.  (Min.)  An  isnmetric  mineral ;  octohe- 
drona! ;  of  vitreous  or  silky  lustre;  color  W'hite  with  an 
occasional  yellowish  or  reddisli  tinge.  Streak  white, 
pale  yellowish.  Transparent,  opaque ;  astringent,  sweet¬ 
ish  taste.  Comp.  Oxygen  24-24,  arsenic  75‘76=100.  It 
accompanies  silver  and  lead  ore.s,  arsenical  iron,  cobalt, 
antimony,  nickel,  Ac.,  a.s  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
arsenical  ores;  and  is  lound  in  Nevada  and  California.— 
Dana. 

Arseaio'pyrite,  or  Mispickel.  n.  (3/m.)  An  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral.  Lustre  metallic:  silver-w liite,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  steel-gray,  in  color:  dark  grayisli-black 
streak;  uneven  in  fracture,  and  brittle.  Onip.  Arsenic 
46*0,  sulphur  19*6,  iron  34-4  =  HH).  r..rl  of  the  iron  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  cobalt.  It  is  pniicijially  found  in 
crystalline  rocks, and  is  generally  associated  with  silver, 
lead, and  tin  ores,  and  tin  jiyrite,  clialcopy rite, and  blende. 
It  is  also  found  in  si-rpentine.  It  occurs  in  many  parts 
of  tlie  U.  States  and  S.  America. —  Dana. 
Ar^e'sinart,  n.  (Hot.)  A  vulgar  name  of  the  knot- 
gras.s.  See  Polyoonum. 

Arni'lioo,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
worshippeil,  after  her  death,  under  the  name  of  \'enus 
Zephyritis.  —  Also  the  name  of  several  other  Egyptian 
queens  and  jirinccsses. 

Ar'«is,  n.  [From  Gr.  o?'ro,  to  raise.]  {Pros.)  That  part 
of  a  poetical  foot  on  whicli  the  stress  of  the  voice  falls, 
.the  rest  of  the  foot  being  called  the  thesis. 

{.Mas.)  'f  he  raising  of  the  hand,  a.s  applied  to  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  time,  the  falling  of  the  hand  in  the  beats  being 
called  thesis.  —  (*rabbe. 

Ar'soii,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  arileo,  armm,  to  burn.] 
(Law.)  The  maliciou.s  setting  on  fire  of  the  house  or 
building  of  another.  It  i.s  a  hdony  at  common  law,  and 
originally  imnishable  with  death.  If  homicide  result, 
the  act  is  nuirder. 

Art.  cart.]  The  second  person,  indicative  mood^ 

present  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  am. 

Art,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ars,  artis;  from  Greek  arete,  ex¬ 
cellence,  virtue,  power,  skill.]  The  jiower  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  not  taught  by  nature  or  instinct:  a^,  to  walk  is 
natural,  to  dance  is  an  art‘,  —  jiower  or  skill  in  the  use 
of  knowledge;  the  practical  application  of  the  rules,  or 
principles  of  science.  —  A  system  of  rules  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  certain  actions;  contrivance;  dex¬ 
terity;  address;  adroitness. 

*•  The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 

That  cau  make  vile  ihiugs  precious. 

—Cunning;  artifice;  deceit. 

“  More  matter  with  less  art.”  —  ShakM. 

— Profession,  business,  or  trade. 

(^^stUetics.)  Art.  as  distinguished  from  science,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  truths  disclosed  by  that  species  of  knowledge 
disposed  in  the  most  convenient  order  for  practice,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  best  order  for  thought.  Art  propose.s  to  it¬ 
self  a  given  end,  and,  after  defining  it,  bands  it  over  to 
science.  Science,  after  investigating  the  causes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  end,  returns  it  to  art,  w  ith  a  theorem  of 
the  combination  of  circumstances  under  which  the  de¬ 
sired  end  may  be  effected.  After  receiving  them,  art  in¬ 
quires  whether  any  or  all  of  those  scientific  combina¬ 
tions  are  within  the  compass  of  human  power  and  hu¬ 
man  means,  and  pronounces  the  eini  inquired  after 
attainable  or  not.  It  will  be  observed  jei  e,  that  all  that 
art  supplies  is  the  major  premise,  or  the  assertion  that 
the  given  aim  is  the  one  to  be  desired.  The  grounds  of 
every  rule  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  theorems  of  sci¬ 
ence.  An  art  can  then  only  consist  of  rules,  together 
with  a.«  much  of  the  speculative  propositions  (which 
lose  all  their.Rpeculative  look  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  artist's  hands)  as  compri.ses  the  justification  of 
those  rules.  Though  art  must  assume  the  same  general 
laws  as  science  does,  yet  it  follows  them  only  into  such 
of  their  detailed  consequences  as  have  leil  to  certain 
practical  rules,  and  pries  into  every  secret  corner,  as 
well  a,s  into  the  open  stores  of  tlie  household  of  science, 
bent  on  finding  out  the  necessities  of  which  she  is  in 
search,  and  which  the  e.xigencies  of  human  life  demand. 
Hence,  as  Edmund  Burke  wisely  remarks,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  “  Art  can  never  give  the 
rules  th.at  make  an  art.'’  It  must  always  owe  them 
to  science.  Whatever  speaks  in  precepts  or  rules,  as 
contrasted  with  a-ssertions  regarding  facts,  is  art;  and 
hence  it  always  adopts  the  imperative  mood;  whereas, 
science  almost  invariably  adopts  the  indicative.  Science 
is  wholly  occupied  with  declarations,  while  ar?  is  wholly 
engaged  with  injunctions  that  something  should  be  done. 
Thus,  the  buibler's  art  desires  to  have  houses,  the  archi¬ 
tect's  art  desires  to  have  them  beautiful :  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  art  desires  to  cure  diseases  of  the  human  body. — See 
Fine  Arts.  See  LUbke’s  f/ost.  4r?  (n.  ed.,  2  v.,  N.Y.,  1877). 

Art  andpart.  (Law.)  A  phrase  used  in  Scotland  :  when 
any  one  is  chargiid  with  a  crime,  they  say  he  is  art  and 
part  in  committing  the  same,  that  is,  he  was  concerned 
both  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it.  The  deri¬ 
vation  of  these  w’ords  from  the  Latiu  artifex  etparticeps. 
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“contriver  and  partaker,”  seems  evident ;  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  much  contested. 

Ar't  a,  a  tuwn  uf  Spain,  in  the  island  of  Mnjoi*ca;  pop.\ 

Ar'ta,  the  anc.  Ambr\oia,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  P'urope, 
in  Allianta,  about  7  in.  above  the  gulf  of  A. ;  estimated 
P'tp.  5,00i}. 

Ar'ia*  (Qui.P  op.)  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Albauia  and  the  N.W.  part  of  Greece.  At  its  entrance 
it  is  only  700  yanls  across.  The  tort  of  l^v  I'unta  is  there 
built  on  a  long  bnuno  of  land  called  tlie  promontory  of 
ActiUTii.  —  See  Actium. 

1 the  last  of  the  Parthian  monarebs, 
wuo,  in  A.  D.  217,  escajiiiig  wiih  great  dilhcnlty  from  a 
pertidious  niiussncre  commenced  by  the  Kotnuns  under 
Caracalla.  mustered  an  army,  and  engaged  his  toes  in  a 
battle  which  busted  for  two  days  ;  but  as  tlie  armies  were 
preparing  to  renew  the  comlait,  A.  was  informed  of 
Caracalla's  death.  Peace  w.is  tinm  made  on  honorable 
terms.  A.  afterward  incited  his  sut»jects  to  revolt,  and 
in  a  battle,  in  220,  w.us  taken  and  put  to  death.  Thus 
ended,  in  the  dd  century,  the  Parthian  empire. 

Art2%Hrro.s«  the  last  Arsacid  king  of  Armenia.  lie  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Bahrain  V.  of  Persia,  who  after¬ 
ward  deposed  him  and  aiuiexeil  his  dominions  to  Persia, 
uiKler  the  name  of  Persarmenia,  24S  b.  c. 

Ari'Vti%*  (Cort.)  In  Porsbi,  a  meiisure  of  quantity, 
equivalent  to  1,^09  imp.  bushels. 

Artavas'deH  I.,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Tigrunes.  He  joined  the  Roman  forces  commanded 
by  Cr;is8us,  tmt  deserted  to  the  enemy,  causing  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Rmn  iiis.  and  tlie  <leHth  of  Crassus.  He  sim¬ 
ilarly  hetrayetl  M.irk  Antony  when  engaged  against  the 
Mede.H;  but  afterward  falbng  into  Antony's  power,  A. 
vjiiH  taken  with  liis  wife  ami  children  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  were  dragged  at  the  victor’s  chariot-wheels 
in  golden  chains.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Cleopatra 
cauS'Ml  his  head  to  be  struck  <>tf  an  1  sent  to  the  king  of 
Media.  R'dgiied  in  the  Ist  century  b.  c.  * 

Artaxer'xcH  I.,  smuame«l  Lo.noimvnus,  wa.s  the  third 
sou  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and,  having  iniirdere<i  his 
brother  Darius,  aseeii  led  the  throne  405  u.  c.  Ho  D.  424 

B.  c.,  and  wa.s  succooiltMi  by  his  only  stm  Xerxes.  This 
prince  is  gener.illy  supposed  to  liave  been  the  A/ta«M6rws 
of  iScripture,  wh  t  married  Esther,  and  hy  whose  permis¬ 
sion  Ezra  rost«n*ed  the  Jewish  religion  at  Jerusalem. 
E  mio  modern  authors,  nevertheless,  identify  AU;u»uerus 
witli  .\erxes. 

Artaxbk'xes  II.,  surnamed  M.vkm)V,  w;is  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  Nothin,  an  1  began  his  reign  4i)6  b.  c.  His 
brother  Cyrus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  fur 
which  he  was  aentencetl  to  lieath  ;  but  at  the  intercession 
of  liis  motlier  Parys atis.  the  sentence  Wiis  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Asia  Minor.  Cyrus  repaid  this  act  of 
clemency  by  mustering  a  large  army  of  Asiatics,  and 
some  Greek  trooiis  under  Cle.irclms,  with  whom  he 
marched  to  Babylon;  but  being  encountered  by  A.,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Greeks,  however,  escaped, 
and  readied  tlieir  own  country,  under  Xenophon.  A 
died  at  the  age  of  9i,  after  reigning  bJ  years'. 

Artvxer'xks  hi.,  succeeded  A.  11.,  his  fatlier, 'ioD  B.  c.  To 
pave  his  way  to  the  succession,  he  munlered  two  of  his 
brothers,  and  afterward  put  to  death  all  the  remaining 
brandies  of  tlie  family.  He  suppressed  several  insur¬ 
rections  which  Were  raised  against  him,  and  in  Egypt 
slew  the  sarreil  bull  .\pis,  and  gave  tlie  flesh  to  liis  sol¬ 
diers.  For  this,  his  eunuch,  Bagr.us,an  Egyptian,  caused 
him  to  be  poisone*!,  and  after  giving  his  carciiss  to  cats, 
made  knife-handles  of  his  bones,  339  b.  c. 

Art  vxer'xes  B  ;bei3an,  or  Ardshir,  the  first  king  of  Persia 
of  the  race  of  S.issanides,  was  a  shepherd’s  son;  but  his 
grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side,  boing  governor  of  a 
jiroviiice,  lie  was  sent  to  the  court  of  king  Ardavan.  On 
his  grandfather's  death,  A.  being  refused  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  retired  to  Persia  proper,  wiiere,  exciting  the  people 
to  revolt,  he  defeated  and  slew  .\nlavan  and  bis  sun,  on 
which  ho  assumed  tlie  title  of  A:in^  of  Jcinff.'i.  He  made 
vast  conquests,  and  wisely  administered  tlie  affairs  of 
liis  king  loni.  D.  B.  c.  24o. 

Arte^iuis.  {Myth.)  A  name  of  the  goddess  Diana. 

Artoiiii'^ia  I.,  <laughter  of  bygd.imi.s,  an  1  (pieen  of 

C. iri.i,  wlio  assisted  Xt^rxes  in  person  against  the  Greeks, 
and  behaved  with  such  valor  tliat  the  Athenians  offered 
a  reward  for  her  capture,  and  tlie  Spartans  erected  a 
btiiluo  to  her.  Lived  in  tlie  otli  century  b.  c. 

Artemi'S! A  II.,  queen  of  Caria,  wlio  erected  so  magnificent 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  lier  hinbaiid  .Maiisolus, 
that  every  splendid  structure  of  this  kind  has  been  since 
styled  a  inaasoUum.  Lived  in  the  4t)i  century  b.  c. 

Artenii'siia,  n.  [From  (BU.)  A  gen.  of  plants, 

ov(L  Asleracete,  and  comprehending  several  valuable  and 
intere.stlng  species.  The  aromatic  ami  medicinal  prop- 
ertie.-j  of  A.  absinthium^  the  common  wormwood,  have 
been  described  under  the  names  .\bsinthum,  Absbnthin'E, 
and  Absinthe.  Its  flowers  are  arranged  in  globular 
heads,  and  are  of  a  buff  or  yellowish  color,  blossoming 
in  Augn.st,  A.  abrittanun  is  the  southernwood,  a  fra- 
gr.iiit  pi. lilt  employed  in  Europe  for  making  beer.  The 
Persian  species,  A.ace^ica,  is  said  to  have  tlie  odor  of 
strong  vinegar;  hence  its  name.  The  species  A.  alba, 
and  others,  are  .said  to  serve  as  nutriment  to  the  herds 
of  the  Kirghis  and  Kalmucks.  The  anthelmintic  known 
by  tlio  names  Sfiiwmseriphii  and  consists  of 

the  tiower-headsof  A.  ccerul^scens,  a  Mediterranean  plant 
A.  chinmsis,  ami  otlier  species,  are  stated  by  Lindley  to 
yield  the  moxa  of  China.  It  i.s  prepared  from  tlio  cot¬ 
tony  or  woolly  covering  of  the  leaves,  and  used  as  a 
cautery  by  burning  it  upon  parts  affected  with  gout  and 
rheumatism,  (^ee  SIoxa.)  A,  dracuucuJus  is  the  tarra¬ 
gon,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  flavoring  vinegar 
in  pickles  and  salads.  A.  gallicat  termed  in  France  san- 


ffUfria  or  sangufriU,  possesses  similar  properties  to  the 
species  Coerult>scens.  A.  indica  and  madraspatana,  botli 
Indian  species,  are  much  used  by  the  native  doctors. 
The  substance  sold  as  worni-seiil,  and  known  under  the 
names  of  semon-conlra,  semeiwinoe,  and  semen-santoni- 
cuni,  cmisists  of  the  iiroken  flower-stalks,  involucres, 
and  flower-buds  of  A.  contra,  pauctjlora,  Icrchcana, 
sicberi,  and  valiana.  It  is  employed  as  a  vermifuge. 


Arle'riao,  a.  [See  Artery.]  Same  as  Arterial. 

— n.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of*  the  windpipe. 

Arfe'rijil,  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  contained  in,  an  artery 
or  the  arteries. — The  name  arterial  navigtdion  is  some¬ 
times  figuratively  given  to  navigation  by  means  of  a 
stream  having  numerous  inland  connections. 

Art<'rializa'tioii,  n.  {I*husif>l.)  The  blood  is  the 
principal  agent  of  nutrition,  in  its  circulation  through 
the  body,  it  communicates  to  tlie  organs,  and  loses  con¬ 
sequently  its  nourishing  properties.  It  reaches  them  of 
a  bright  vermilion  color;  when  it  leave.s  them  it  is 
dark  and  sombre-colored,  and  has  lost  its  qualities  of 
maintaining  life.  But  the  blood  so  altered  has  its  vital 
properties  restored  hy  being  exposed  to  the  atniospliere. 
This  important  ’unction  i.s  called  respiration.  The  blood 
which  has  been  exjiosed  to  the  air  is  called  arterial; 
tliat  wliicli  has  already  acted  on  tlie  organs  is  called  ve¬ 
nous;  and  the  transformation  of  tlie  venous  into  arterial 
blood  is  called  urteriulizatioii.  —  See  Circulation,  and 
Respiration. 

Arlo'rialize.  r.  u.  To  make  arterial ;  to  cominunicate 
to  A'enoiis  blood  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood. 

Art(^rio;;''rapliy,  n.  [Or.  urten'a,  an  artery,  and 
grapkn,  to  doscribe-J  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  tlie  arte¬ 
ries. 

Arteriorojry,  n.  [Gr.  arte.ria,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
Same  as  ARTEuiooriAPnY. 

Artoriot'oiiiy^  n.  [Gr.  arteria,  and  tome,  a  cutting] 
{Surg.)  The  opening  of  an  artery  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  blood;  liistinguished  from  plilebidoiny,  or  vene¬ 
section,  which  is  tlie  opening  of  a  v<‘in.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  latt(*r  is  always  preferable  to  the  former;  but 
sometimes,  wIkmi  it  i.s  necessary  to  take  u  large  quantity 
of  bliaxi  from  the  system  very  rajiidly,  as  in  apoplexy, 
A.  is  adopt«‘d.  and  then  it  i.s  generally  the  temporal  ar¬ 
tery  that  is  selected. 

Ar'tory,  n.  [Fr.  artere:  Gr.  arterin,  from  aer,  air.  and 
tereb.io  preserve  or  contain:  so  called  because  tlie  an¬ 
cients  believed  that  the  anteries  contained  air  only.] 
{Annt.)  A  membranous  pulsating  canal,  tiiat  arises  from 
the  heart  and  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  jiroceeds  from  it. 
A.  are  composed  of  three  tissues:  the  inner,  eontinnous 
with  the  inner  membrane  of  tlie  lieart,  resemble.s  the 
serous  membranes;  the  middle  tissue  is  fibrous  and 
elastic;  the  outer  tissue,  cellular  anii  also  elastic.  The 
fibres  of  the  midille  Hs.sue  are  disposed  circularly.  They 
are  only  two  in  number,  the  pulmonary  A.,  and  the 
aorta,  and  these  originate  fnun  the  heart;  the  jmlmo- 
nary  A.  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta,  convey¬ 
ing  the  blood  from  the  left  to  all  parts  of  the  body  (Fig. 
2ol),  The  other  arteries  are  all  branches  of  the  aorta. 
Fig.  120  explains  perfectly  the  course  of  this  great 
A.,  from  its  commencement  in  the  heart  to  its  termina¬ 
tion:  also  of  all  the  great  branches  which  arise  from  it. 
Their  termination  is  either  in  the  veins,  or  in  capillary 
exhaling  ve.ssels,  or  they  anastomose  witli  one  another. 
It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
heart  to  every  part  of  the  body,  for  nutrition,  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life,  generation  of  heat,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
different  fluids.  The  action,  called  the  pulse,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  of  the  heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  their  muscular,  and  great  elasticity  of  their 
outermost  coat.  (See  Circulation,  and  llEARX.j^Xhe 
pulmonary  A.,  after  emergingfrom  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  soon  divides  into  a  right  and  left  branch, 
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which  are  distributed  by  innumerable  ramifications 
tliroiigh  the  lungs.  —  The  brandies  arising  from  the 
aorta  have  received  iliffercnt  names.  \Ve  have  pointed 
out  the  priiiciiKil  of  them  in  Fig.  120;  the  others  will  he 
found  under  their  respi^ctive  names. 
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Fig.  201. —  THEORETIC.VL 

1  Aofia. 

2  Pulmonary  artery. 

3.  Veuucava«up 

4.  inf. 

5  Pulmonary  veins. 

6.  Kigbt  auricle. 


SECTION  OF  THE  HEART. 
7  Loft  auricle. 

8.  Tricuspid  valve. 

9.  Mitral  valve. 

10  KiRht  wntrlcle. 

11.  I/Cft  ventricle. 

12.  Septum. 


Arto'sta^  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Lowndes  co^ 
219  m.  N.  by  W.  from  M(;bile. 

Arto'siaii  Well.  n.  [Fr.  artesicn,  from  tbe  province 
Artois,  where  A.  U'.  were  first  made.]  A  well  fr<*Di  which 
water  is  obtaineil  at  a  very  great  d<'pth  beb»w  tlie  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  by  boring  through  strata  of  variou.s 
kiinls  through  wbicb  water  cannot  pas.s.  such  as  clay,  to 
others  of  a  light  and  porous  character,  wliicb  are  charged 
with  water.  The  flow  of  water  is  obtained  by  hydro¬ 
static  pressure.  'J'lie  principles  of  an  A.,  and  the  way  liy 
which  the  water  is  obtained  may  be  better  undeisb  od  by 
reference  to  Fig.  202,  fi  om  wbicii  it  will  be])resentl\  seen 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  bore  an  A.  B'  <»n 
bills  or  elevated  ground;  but  that  they  can  only  be  inado 
with  satisfactory  results,  in  basin-sbaped  liollow  s  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  the  porous  strata  of  \vbi<-b,  that  con 
tain  tbe  water,  crop  out  or  come  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
land  above  the  level  to  wbicb  the  water  is  requireil  to 
rise.  Let  Fig.  202  represent  the  soctitui  of  a  basin- 
shaped  tract  of  country,  in  w  hich  a  peculiar  stratum  a  a, 
8upj»o8e  it  to  be  chalk,  saml,  or  an.\  porous  matter,  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  elay,  or  ujion  rocks,  c  c,  w  liicb  will  not 
admit  of  the  escape  of  the  water  accumulated  from  the 


Fig.  202.  —  ARTESIAN  WELL. 


deposit  of  atmospheric  moisture,  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
dew’,  along  the  hills.  This  stratum  of  chalk  or  sand  is 
also  covered  witli  a  tenacious  mass  of  clay,  or  some  other 
equally  impervious  body,  D.  Under  these  conditions  it 
will  be  evident  that  tbe  stratum  a  a  becomes  a  reservoir 
of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  if,  by  boring  through  tlio 
superincumbent  mass,  we  form  an  opening  into  this 
stratum,  as  at  b,  the  w’ater  will  rise  in  it,  and  flow  over 
in  a  jet  pr(»porti*‘nHl  to  tlie  liviglit  of  tlie  walei’  in  the 
stratum  from  which  it  flows.  In  a  basin  such  as  that 
descrilied  nb(»ve,  some  miles  in  extent,  having  imper¬ 
meable  strata  lying  iinme<llately  under  tbe  thin  surface 
of  tbe  soil,  tiiere  must  necessarily  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  W’ater,  and  it  is  for  these  districts  that  A.  IF  aro 
especially  serviceable.  There  are  many  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  basins  of  Londj)n  and  Paris; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  tboj<e  which  supply  the 
fountains  in 'J'rafalgar  square  in  the  former  ciiy,  and 
tlie  famous  well  of  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  from  w  hich, 
after  boring  for  8  years,  with  frequent  interruptions 
arising  from  the  obstructions  and  accidents  that  occurred 
during  the  prosecution  of  tlie  work,  water  w'as  obtained 
at  tbe  depth  of  1.800  feet  below'  tlie  surface,  a  distance 
of  1.70i)  feet  below- tbe  sea-level.  The  water  from  this 
well  nisbe.s  upward  with  such  force  as  to  rise  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surface.  The  temperature  of  this 
water  never  varies,  and  is  about  81°  lahr.  The  French 
government  have  caused  many  A.  IF.  to  be  sunk  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Algeria,  round  which  some  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  Arab  tribes  have  settled,  and  formed  villages.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  rods  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
length,  whicli  can  beattaclied  to  each  other  by  male  and 
female  screws.  A  boring-tool  is  fastened  to  the  en<l  of 
the  lowest  rod,  and  to  tlie  U|>perniost  one  a  lever,  turned 
by  hand  or  power,  by  which  the  whole  machine  is  turn¬ 
ed  round.  The  machine  somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic 
auger  or  gimlet,  and  operates  inasim'lar  manlier.  There 
are  many  A .  in  the  U.  States.  One  bor-d  at  Chicago,  about 
1,000  ft.  in  depth,  yields  water  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day. 
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Ar'fevolrto,  Jacob  van,  a  celebrated  Flemish  patriot 
of  tiu*  Util  eentiiry.  His  riches,  eU)«iuenee.  and  exiieri- 
enee  in  diplomatic  business  jint  him  at  the  heail  ol  aft  di*9 
in  his  native  town  of  Ghent,  at  a  time  when  the  Flem- 
ines, subject  to  boiii.s  II.,comitof  Flanders, liad  resolveil 
to  extend  tlner  lihet  ti«*s,  or  at  least  to  rid  themselves  oi 
certain  oppressive  imposts.  The.  French  warsof  Edward 
III.  of  Enj^land,  in  which  lie  nMjue.'>ted  the  assistance 
of  the  discontented  Kleiniiij;s  ajiaiiist  the  lord-snperior 
of  their  count,  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  presented  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  for  revolt,  and  acconiingly,  in  13:59,  -t., 
acting  for  tlie  <luUe  of  Brabant,  the  cities  ot  bonvain, 
Ghent,  and  others,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward,  by 
which  the  English  king,  styling  himself  king  of  France, 
was  acknowledged  loril*supcri<)r  of  Flandei-s.  Thu  de¬ 
feat.  however,  which  he  sustained  at  St.  Omer,  obliged 
him  to  m  ike  peace  with  France,  and  a  rupture  ensued 
between  the  Flemings  and  their  new  superior.  The 
alliance  was  revived  after  FMw.ird  s  renewal  ot  the  w.ir 
with  Philip,  and  he  was  now  persuaded  by  A.  to  inake 
Ids  son.  the  Black  Prince,  count  of  Flanders.  This  j)ro- 
ject  was  defe  ited,  and  .l.'s  career  terminated,  by  a  revolt 
of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  against  liis  authority.  A.,  and 
50  of  his  friends,  wore  murdered  by  a  rabble  of  tlieir 
fellow-citizens,  on  -<1  .May,  1316. 

Arte’voldo,  Philip  vvn,  son  of  the  preceding,  inlierit- 
ing  his  father’s  wealth,  and  somelhing  of  his  ambition 
ami  genius,  lived  in  quiet  in  his  native  city  of  Glumt, 
till  13S‘2,  wiien  his  fellow-citizens,  having  revolted  from 
Count  Louis  III.  of  Flanders,  siimmon  -d  liim  to  the 
chief  command  of  tliecity.  After  summarily  avenging 
his  father's  death,  A.  obliged  Louis  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ghent,  and  pursued  him  to  liruge.s,  where  the  Gheiitois 
gained  a  great  victiiry,  whicli  re.sulted  iu  tlie  flight  of 
Louis,  and  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Fleuusli  cities 
to  the  fUctatorship  of  A.  Charles  VI.  of  Franco  then 
interfered,  and  sent  an  army  under  Clisson  to  reinstate 
the  count.  On  tlie  2*2d  Nov  ,  the  French  army,  in  which 
the  king  himself  took  a  subordinate  command,  met  tlie 
I  h  inings,  commandetl  by  A.,  at  Rosheck.  The  battle 
wliicli  ensued  resulteil  in  tlie  defeat  of  the  Fleinisli 
troops,  O.OtM)  of  whom  perished  on  the  fittbl,  ami  26,1)00 
in  the  pursuit.  A.  was  found  among  tlie  slain.  A.'s 
career  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  drama  by  Henry 
Taylor. 

Ai*lTtil,a.  performed  with  art  or  skill ;  artificial:  not 
natural;  skilful;  dexterous;  cunning;  crafty;  deceit¬ 
ful;  full  of  stratagems. 

“  O  still  the  same,  UlTsses.  she  rejoin’d, 

In  useful  cr;tft  successfully  refin'd. 

Artful  iu  speech,  iu  action,  aud  iu  mind.”  —Pove. 

Art'flllly,  orfu.  With  art;  skilfully;  dexterously;  cun¬ 
ningly;  craftdy. 

i.Tt'fuIncHH,  u.  Art:  skill;  cunning;  craftiness. 

Arthrit'ic,  Arlhrit'ioal,  a.  [Gr  urthritikns^from 
ari/ow<,  a  joint.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  joints;  per¬ 
taining  to  arthritis  or  gout;  gouty;  u.s,  “Frequent 
changes  produce  all  the  arthritic  diseases.” 

Arthri'tis,  n.  [Gr.]  (.V'vL)  The  gout. 

Artliro'tlia^  n.  [Gr.,  from  arthrnn^  a  joint,  and  eidns^ 
form.)  {Amt)  A  movableconnection  of  hones,  in  which 
the  heailof  onohone  is  receive*!  into  tlio  superficial  cavity 
of  anotlier.  so  sis  to  admit  of  moti  »n  in  every  ‘lirertion, 
as  the  lie.id  of  the  humerus  with  the  glenoid  cjivity  of 
the  scsipula. 

Artliro'^lial,  Arihrotl'ic,  a.  PerUining  or  rehit- 
ing  to  arthrodisi. 

ArtJiroTlieie^  n.  [From  arthrodi-i.l  {B'it)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  algm  as  possess  an  articulated  structure,  j 
like  confervaleiB  and  oscillatoren?.  | 

Artlirodyu'iti*  n.  [Gr.,  from  nrthron,  a  joint,  and 
fHlynr.,  pain.]  {M‘.d.)  Pain  in  a  joint.  It  is  one  of  the 
ti'rmin  dions  of  rheumatism. 

Arilirodyii'ic,  a.  (.l/'fi/.;  Rdatiug  to  pain  in  a  joint, 
or  iu  the  joint.s. 

Art.lir<>l'o;;‘y,  n.  [Or.  arthron^  and  discourse.] 

(Met.)  A  treatise  on,  ora  tlescription  *d',  the  joints. 

Ar’t3ltir«  a  prince  of  the  SiUircs,  and  king  of  Britain 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasions  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.  A.  was  the  son  of  Uth.'r  Peiulr.igon,  by 
Ignera,  wife  of  Gorlois,<liike  of  Cornwall,  and  was  elected 
king  of  Britain  at  the  ag<<  of  1.5.  He  immediatedy  dc- 
clareti  war  against  the  S.ixons  in  tlie  nortli  of  Englan*!, 
and  defeated  them  so  completely,  tliat  in  one  battle 
alone,  it  is  said,  he  slew  50h  Saxons  with  his  own  sword, 
the  f.iiiious  Caliber.  Ho  subdued  the  Piets  and  the  Scots, 
and  also  Ireland  and  Iceland.  After  a  long  peace,  during 
which  ho  married  the  fair  Guinevere,  .1.  conquered 
Gaul  ami  Norw.iy,  an  1  even  fought  against  the  Mus¬ 
covite  h‘)rde.s.  On  the  Romms  <iemaiuling  tribute,  lie 
cro8se<!  into  Gaul,  ami  defeated  them  in  a  mighty  laitlh*. 
Recalled  to  England  by  tiie  revolt  of  liis  nephew  Modre<l. 
allied  to  the  Scots  and  Pict.s,  A.  fonglit  against  him 
in  Cornwall  his  last  battle,  in  which  Moilred  was  slain, 
and  A.  himsedf  mortally  wounded,  lie  w'as  buried  at 
Glastonbury.  It  w;is  long  heliev^-d  by  his  countrymen, 
that  he  was  not  d  wl,  hut  carried  to  faery-laml.  there 
to  repose  on  flower.s  until  liis  <leep  wounds  were  healed, 
and  that  he  would  yet  reappear,  ami,  with  Ids  mighty 
sword,  again  lead  them  to  victory  over  their  enemies. 
The  existence  ami  exploits  of  A.  and  of  his  paladins, 
the  KuighU  of  the.  liouivl  7’aWc,  whether  they  have 
any  real  foundation,  or  are  but  a  mere  historical  fable, 
h.avo  been  for  ages  the  theme  of  minstrels  and  poets, 
pv«n  down  to  the  present  day;  for  examples  of  which 
we  may  quote  the  famous  roinaunt  of  the  Mortd"  Arthur ; 
and  the  Idylls  of  the  Kintj,  the  work  of  the  great  poet 
Tennyson. 

Ar'tliursbur$;'li,  in  aVeui  loH*,  a  post-office  of  Duch¬ 
ess  CO. 

Ar'tliiir's  Seat,  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin¬ 


burgh,  the  Scottish  capital,  822  feet  high.  From  its  lop 
is  a  view  of  magnificent  extent. 

Ar't  liii rstawii, a. seaport  of  Ireland,  in  theco.  Wexford, 
lying  on  \\  at«'rhud  harbor,  7  in.  E.  by  S.  of  \\  aterfciril. 

Ar'tiC.  a.  An  old  spelling  of  tlie  word  arctic,  q.  v. 

Ar'ticlioUe,  n.  [Fr.  artichaut;  probably  from  Gr. 
artytiktiS,i\i  for  seasoning  J  TheCynwro  ieWymu-v,  gen. 
Cynara,  q.  v.,  is  a  perennial,  esculent  plant,  growing 
will)  in  the  S.  of  Eun»pe,  ami  reared  in  gardens  for  use. 
They  are  cultivabMl  from  suckers  arising  in  spring  from 
tlie  root  of  the  (dd  plants,  and  placed  in  rows  3  feet 
apart.  By  this  jirocess,  artichokes  may  be  produced  in 
the  antnmii  of  tlie  same  year.  The  size  ot  tlieir  Iruit 
will  graihially  diminisii,  alter  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
though  the  roots  ci>ntiime  sound  for  several  seasons.  A. 
nourish  best  in  a  rich  and  moist  8«)il;  but  if  it  be  too 
Wet,  the  roots  are  apt  to  decay  in  severe  Irosts.  When 
covercil  with  straw  in  tlie  autumn,  they  rot.  The  only 
precaution  necessary  to  take,  is  to  dig  a  ditch  round  the 
plant,  to  prevent  tlie  water  from  injuring  them.  The 
juris  used  are  the  receptacle,  the  h>wer  jiart  of  the  in- 
v«du'Te,  ami  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalk.  The  A.  is 
eaten  raw,  with  salt,  jMqip'-r,  and  oil ;  or  it  is  boile*!  bo- 
loro  being  sent  to  table.  It  is  not  extensively  cultivated 
in  America. 

Jf-rusaleoi  A.  See  IIeltanthus. 

Ar'tiole,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  arlicutus,  dim.  of  a 

joint ;  Gr.  arthros,  a  joint,  from  aro,  to  fit,  to  adajit.J  A 
jiarticiilar  part  of  any  complex  thing ;  a  single  clause  of 
an  account,  writing,  or  document.  —  A  condition  of  a 
bargain;  a  sliimlati«m.— A  ji.irticular  commodity  or  sub- 
stanco  ;  as,  an  article  of  food. — Tlio  difi'ereiit  species  of 
g(*od8  that  a  merchant  has  in  his  store;  aa,  “Tliese 
articles  are  soM  at  fixed  prices.”  —  A  jioint  of  faith;  as, 

“  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles  ol  tlio  Church  of  Fhiglaml.” 

(G'mm.)  A  part  of  speech  jirefixed  to  Mihstaiitives  in 
order  to  render  their  meaning  more  or  less  definite.  The 
Greeks  liatl  only  the  definite  article;  the  Latins  liad 
none,  hut  used,  instead,  llie  demonstrative  ju’ononns. 
In  English  there  are  two  articles — the  definite,  the,  and 
the  indefinite,  a  or  tin. 

{L‘t.)  A  complete  jiortion  of  any  literary  work  which 
treats  of  various  topics  sejiarately;  as,  “An  article  in  a 
iiewajiaper.  or  ri-view." —  \V--rcrster. 

{Latv.)  A  division  or  |)aragraiih  of  a  document  or 
agreement.  A  sja-cificatiou  of  <li.stinct  matters  agreed 
upon,  or  estaliiislie*!  l»y  authority,  or  requiring  juilicial 
action.  —  Artich's  of  agreeme-nt.  A  written  memorandum 
of  tlio  terms  of  an  agreement  —  Articles  of  imprachment. 
A  written  articulate  allegation  of  the  causes  fu*  inipeach- 
meiit.  —  Articles  of  partnership.  A  written  agreement 
by  which  jiarties  enter  into  a  jiartnershiji  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  tin-rein  meiitione*!.  —  Articles  of  the  jteace.  A 
comiilaint  made  before  a  court  of  coinjieteiit  jurisdiction 
by  one  who  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  an  injury  to  his 
person  or  jiroja-rty  is  about  to  he  committed  or  caused 
by  tin*  jiarfy  comidained  of,  alleging  the  cause.s  of  his 
belief,  and  asking  Uie  jirotectioii  of  tlic  court.  —  Articles 
of  tour.  The  co*le  of  laws  established  Ibr  the  govei  n- 
iiieiit  of  the  army.  The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  both 
in  i-rngland  ami  in  the  U.  States.  The  term  also  includes 
the  code  established  for  the  government  of  the  navy. — 
Jionvier. 

Ar'tiolo,  1’.  a.  To  draw  np  in  articles  or  particulars; 
to  uccu.se  or  charge  by  ai  ticles;  to  bind  by  articles. 

— V.  n.  To  stipulate;  to  make  terms. 

“  lie  has  uot  iufriuged  the  least  title  of  what  was  articled.”— Donne. 

Ar'ticlod,  a.  B*)uinl  by  articles  to  render  services  in 
return  lor  instruction,  as  apjirentices  or  pupils. —  Wor¬ 
cester. 

Ar'tiolos  of  Confedora'tioii.  The  title  of  the 
compact  whieli  wa.-»  made  by  the  J3  original  States  of  (he 
U.  States  of  America.  It  was  adopted  and  carried  into 
force  on  the  first  day  of  Marcli,  1781,  and  remained  as 
the  supreme  law  until  the  first  Wednesday  of  March, 
1789. 

Articles  of  Faith.  (B'cLUisi.)  A  point  of  Christian 
doctrine  established  by  the  Cliurch,  as  the  Thirty-nine 
Arhclrs  of  tlie  Chun  h  of  England,  fur  which  see  I'aoT- 
E'^iANT  Episcopal  Chuuch. 

Artic'ular,  a.  [Lat.  arliculaHs,  from  articulus,  a  joint.] 
BeUuiging  to  the  joints,  or  to  an  article. 

Artic'iilarly,  adv.  Articulately. 

Articiila'tioii,  n  [Fr.,  Irom  lait.  articidntio.]  {Gram.) 
A  term  applied  to  a  consopant,  or  that  portion  of  a  word 
whicli  can  b<*  jirononnced  by  a  single  movement  of  the 
organs  of  sjieech.  Hence  a  good  A.  consists  in  giving 
every  letter  and  syllable  of  a  word  its  due  jironnnciation 
Exactiie.ss  in  A.  corn-sponds  to  jimpriety  in  sjielling,  and 
is  an  object  that  onglit  to  he  aimed  after  by  all.  The 
Greeks  ami  Romans  jiaiil  particular  attention  to  tliis 
subject,  wliich  constituted  a  principal  brancliof  instrnc-; 
tion;  ami  the  smallest  error  in  pronunciation  was  re- 
gar<l«-d  Iiy  them  as  disgraceful.  An  indistinct  A.  usually 
ari.S''8  fnun  too  great  precipitancy  of  spee<-h,  (»r  from  an 
impr«)j)iT  u.se  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  latter  of  these 
may  he  cured  by  attemling  to  the  proper  position  of  the 
tongue,  lips.  Ac.,  in  the  formation  of  each  letter:  tlie 
former  is  to  he  g*it  <*ver  by  continued  practice  in  reading 
aloud  slowly  ami  distinctly. 

iAuat.)  Tlie  skeleton  i.s  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  bones,  wliicli  are  all  so  admirably  constrncte*!,  and 
with  80  inucli  affinity  to  each  otlier,  that  the  extremity 
of  every  hone  is  jierfectly  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the 
b*me  with  which  it  is  connected;  and  this  connecti*»n  is 
termeii  their  articulation.  The  articulations  are  divided 
into  diarthrost<,  or  movable  articulations,  and  synarthro¬ 
ses,  or  imniovalile.  —  See  Skeleton. 

(Bot.)  See  Joint. 

Artioiila'ta,  Ahtic'ulated  Animals,  n. pi.  {Zobl.)  A 
bi'ancli  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  species  of  which  are 


characterized  by  the  body  being  composefl  of  movahK 
jtieces,  joint(*d  or  to  each  other.  There  are 

many  chiMc.s  and  orders  belonging  to  this  division; 
varying  con.-^iderably  from  each  other  in  fi»riii  and  struc¬ 
ture,  imt  all  agreeing  in  their  nervous  system.  This 
consists  of  either  a  very  small  bruin, 
and  two  nervous  chords  surroiimling 
the  oesophagns  or  gullet,  and  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  abdomen,  but  unit¬ 
ing  here  and  tliere  into  knots,  called 
ganglia,  as  in  Fig.  203,  rejiresenling 
tiie  magnified  iiervou.s  system  of  an 
insect ;  or  ot  merely  two  ganglia,  one 
in  the  head,  and  the  other  iu  the 
thorax, ami  united  by  slender  threads. 

Respiration  is  effected  «*ither  by  bran¬ 
chial, a  species  of  gill ;  or  by  trachea), 
or  air-tubes.  They  have  red  lilu«>d. 

The  division  of  articnlateil  animals 
contains  the  Annnhtsa,  or  worm.s ;  the 
Oi'ustacea  ;  the  Cirripedia,  or  barna¬ 
cles;  the  liotifera,  or  wheel-animal¬ 
cules;  the  Mgriap'da  ;  the  Jusecta, 
or  insects, and  the  AmcA/ada,  or  spi¬ 
ders. 

Artic''iilate,  a.  [Lat.  aHiculatus.] 

Sej)ariited  into  dUtinct  members, 
or  joints:  articulatetl.  Uttered  dis¬ 
tinctly,  as  soumls;  distinct;  clear. 

— 1\  7i.  To  litter  distinct  sounds,  syl¬ 
lables,  or  wonls. 

— V.  a.  To  form  into  distinct  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds,  syllables,  or  words;  to 
speak,  utter, or  jironounce  distinctly. 

— ??.  {Zoiil.)  One  of  the  articuiata. 

Artio'Bilato<l,p.a.  Uttered, sjioken, 
or  pronounced  distinctly. 

{Zobl.)  Having  urticulation.s. — 8ee 
Artioclata. 

{Hot.)  Jointed. 

Artic'iilately*  adr.  Distinctly;  clearly;  with  dis¬ 
tinct  utterance  of  syllables  or  words. 

Artio'lllAtoiies^i,  n.  The  quality  of  being  articulate. 

Ar'tilioe«  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  artifeium^  from  ars,  artis,  art, 
and ybcb'.  to  make.]  An  artful  or  skilful  contrivance  or 
device;  trick;  fraud;  cunning;  imposition;  craft;  strat¬ 
agem. 

“  It  needs  no  legends,  no  service  In  an  onknown  tongae :  none  of 
all  these  lalMBriou.-t  artifices  of  ignorance;  none  of  ail  tliese  cloaks 
and  coverings.”— 5uufA. 

Artirioep,  n.  [See  Artifice.]  A  person  who  works 
with  his  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  anything.  He  is 
usually  a  pcrs<m  of  intellectual  acquirement.s,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  mere  manual  labor,  placing  him  above  the 
arti.^ayt,  wh«>8e  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  general  rules 
of  his  trade. 

— All  artist;  a  maker;  a  contriver;  an  inventor. 

“  Th'  artificer  of  lies 

Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries.” —  Dryden. 

{Mil.)  A  soldier-nn'chanic  attache<l  to  llie  artillery, 
and  engineer  services,  designed  V*  be  einjdoyed  in  the 
construction  and  rejiair  of  war-materials,  kc.—  Webster. 

Artifi'cial,  a.  Made  or  contrived  by  art  or  skill;  not 
natuiai. 

**  The  curtains  closely  drawn  the  light  to  screen, 

As  if  he  had  coiuriveil  to  lie  unseen : 

Thus  cover’d  with  »n  arfificiul  night, 

Sleep  did  hts  ottice.”  —  Dryden. 

— Fictitious;  not  genuine;  as,  ortfLcinl  tears;  artificial 
majority.  —  Cultivated;  not  imligemms:  m»t  being  of 
spontaneous  growth;  as,  “Tlants  forced  by  artificial 
jjrocess.” 

{Khet.)  A.  arguments,  are  proofs  on  considerations 
arising  from  the  gcTiius,  industry,  or  invention  of  th© 
orator;  in  contradistinction  from  laws,  authoritie.s,  cita¬ 
tions,  and  the  like,  wliich  are  said  to  ho  inartificial  ar- 
gunienls. 

(  Math.)  A,  lines,  on  a  scale  or  sector,  aro  lines  so  con- 
triveil  as  to  rejireseiit  the  logaritlimic  sines  and  tan¬ 
gents;  whicli,  by  the  helj*  of  tlie  line  of  miiiibers,  solve 
with  tolerable  exiutness,  questions  in  trigonometry, 
navigation,  Ac.  —  A.  nnmbets.  The  same  as  logaritliins. 

Artili'cial  Flow'ers.  {Manf)  This  manufacture 
has  latterly  been  carried  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  per- 
fccti<»n,  the  imitation  of  natural  flowers  being  so  e.xact 
as  to  mislead  even  artists.  Tlie  greatest  ingenuity  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  imitation  of  certain  flowt-rs:  even  in  a 
Common  cheap  sprig,  con.sisting  of  several  materials  well 
put  together  and  arranged.  The  leaves  and  jtetals  are 
generally  made  of  silk,  or  eamhric.  pnncheil  out  to 
jiroper  shajies  and  sizes.  These  are  tinted  with  a  finish 
and  color,  and,  if  necessary,  glazed  with  gnm.fir  sjirinkled 
with  fine  flin-k,  to  imitate  the  gh'ssy  or  velvety  suiface 
of  natural  flow'ers.  The  ribs,  where  jiresenf.are  indented 
with  a  warm  iron.  The  stamens  and  jiistils  are  formed 
of  wire  covered  with  silk,  and  dijqied  in  gum-water  to 
form  the  anthf-rs.  Tbe  stalk  is  then  made  of  wire, 
coated  with  green  jmjier,  and  fixed  to  the  stamens  and 
pistil,  aroiin*!  which  are  attached  the  petals,  and, 
lastly,  the  calyx.  Buds  are  made  of  cotton  or  glass  halls 
covered  witli  camhric  of  a  proper  color.  Tlie  Fn-ticb 
excel  in  tlie  manufacture  of  these  jiretty  frivolities. 
This  industry  lias  he<‘n  successfully  nnturalizeil  in  (ho 
U.  States:  and  in  New-  York  alone,  over  2,000  girls  are 
employed  in  making  flowers.  The  coloring  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  used  for  these  articles,  is  olten  nothing  less  than 
the  d«*a*lly  poison  arsenic.  Hoffman,  and  otiur  cliem- 
ists.  liave  siiown  that  the  m«>st  terrilde  efforts  may 
spring  from  the  use  of  these  arsenical  com|)oumls;  and 
it  i.s  to  be  hojied  that  their  use  will  be  speedily  discou- 
liimed. 


Fig.  203. 
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^rtificlal’ity.  n.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  arti¬ 
ficial:  artiticialiiesjj. 

A.rtin'cially«  adv.  In  an  artificial  manner. 

At*ti n  The  (|iiality  ut  being  artificial. 

Art'ilize,  t>.  a.  To  give  an  appearance  of  art  to;  to  iimke 
to  seem  artificial. —  W't  hslrr, 

Artil'lori^t.  n.  One  who  manages  artillery;  one 
skilled  in  gunnery. 

Artil'lery,  n,  \Vr.  artillcrie;  from  0.  Fr.  artillpr^  to 
make  or  b»riii  by  art,  to  make  implements  or  weapons; 
fiMiii  Lat.  ars,  ar£/s,  art.]  {Md.)  In  the  most  appropriate 
application  of  the  word,  A.  intnins  tlieguns,  mortars,  how¬ 
itzers,  and  other  large  pieces  for  discharging  shot  and 
shell  by  the  expansive  force  of  gunp-ovder.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  it  denotes  all  kinds  of  engines  of  war,  an¬ 
cient  and  nnalern,  by  whicli  darts,  st<*nes,  bullets,  Ac., 
were  shot  forth  in  battle,  .t.  is  divi<led  into  land  A. 
and  tnuriup  A.  Tlie  former  is  subdivided  into^/teW,  coasts 
garrison^  and  ntgp  A.  Field  A.  accH)mpanies  cavalry  and 
infantry,  or  arms  any  field-works  timt  may  be  thrown  up; 
coast,  garrison,  and  siege  A.  consist  of  the  heaviest  guns 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  iu  each  particular  case.  The 
term  A.  has,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  such  large  pieces  of  ordnance  as  cannons, 
howitzers,  mortars,  and  rockets;  but  including,  also, 
the  trot»ps  required  for  their  working,  tlie  carriages, 
aintniinition,  Ac.  Yet,  in  its  broadest  signification,  the 
term  implies  all  kinds  of  missiles  employed  in  warfare, 
with  the  machines  used  in  propelling  them.  The  earliest 
of  these  military  engines  were  probably  used  for  casting 
stones  of  enormous  weight-  In  '1  Clinui.  xxvi.  15,  we 
re, id  of  U/.r.i.ili,  that  ‘’lie  made  in  Jerusalem  engines 
invented  by  cunning  men  to  be  upon  the  t(*wer8  and 
upon  the  bulwarks  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 
withal.”  From  the  writings  of  Caisar,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Seneca,  and  Tacitus,  we  gather,  that  the  principal  en¬ 
gines  of  A.  of  the  K  innins  were  the  bafista  «)r  ballista^ 
lor  c;i3ring  stones,  and  the  catapulta  for  propelling  darts 
and  arrows.  A.  does  not  .seem  to  have  been  known  in 
Kngland  earlier  than  tlio  Norman  invasion;  but  the 
Normans  a[»poar  to  have  intniduced  such  machines,  in 
the  form  of  contrivances  for  discdiarging  arrows,  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Kdward  I.  is  said  to  have  used  en¬ 
gines  at  the  siege  of  Stirling  thistle,  in  1303,  throwing 
stones  of  300  lbs.  in  weight.  Although  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  explosive  fon  e  uf  gunpowder  was  understood 
in  the  East  inin  li  earlier  than  the  12tb  century,  the 
date  wlieii  it  bei-ame  known  to  Roger  Bacon;  yet,  it  was 
not  until  long  aflerw.ird,  that  fire-arms  superseded  the 
ancient  war-engines  we  liave  hitherto  incbuled  as  A. 
Col.  Ciie.sney.  in  liis  “Observations  on  Fire-arms,”  thus 
tnices  tin?  introduction  of  tiie  new  form  of  A.  into  Eu- 
r«*pe:  —  The  M«>ors,  according  to  Comle,  used  A.  against 
Saragossa  in  1118;  ainl  in  1132, a  culverin  of  4th  calilire, 
named  Sibtiftonuu,  was  maue.  In  1157,  when  the  Span¬ 
iards  t<a»k  Niebla,  the  Moors  defended  themselves  with 
michines  which  thr.‘w  darts  and  stones  by  means  of 
fire;  ainl.  in  1157,  .\lMl-el-.Muinen,  tlie  Moorish  king,  cap¬ 
tured  Mohadin.  a  fortified  city  near  Bona,  from  the  ISi- 
cili.ins  by  the  same  means.  In  12SU.  A.  was  used  against 
Cord  )va,  and  in  RlOG,  or  130'.  Fer<linand  IV.  took  Hi- 
braitarfrom  the  iMiairs  by  its  means.  Hm-Hassan-ben-Bin, 
of  Cranada,  mentions  that  guns  were  adopted  from  tlie 
Moors,  and  were  used  iti  8i>ain  iu  the  l2th  century,  and 
that  b.ilLs  of  iron  were  thrown  by  means  of  fire,  in  1331. 
Barbour,  in  h'lA  **  Mf.tncal  Life  of  Rt,l>ert  Bruce f  savs 
tiiat  cannon  or  “  crakys  of  war,”  as  be  terms  them,  were 
etiiployed  by  Edward  Ill.  in  his  earliest  campaign 
again.st  the  Scots  in  1327.  Du  Cange  asserts  that  cannon 
were  useil  by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Puy-(inilbiume, 
in  1338;  but  Rapin,  on  the  other  liaml,  relates,  that,  so 
unacquainted  were  the  French  with  these  destructive 
engines,  that  four  small  cannons,  used  by  Edward  III.  at 
the  buttle  of  Cressy,  iu  1340,  contributed,  as  much  by  the 


Fig.  20i.  —  1.  French  cannon,  (time  of  Charles  VII.,  1440.)  The 
first  one  userl  for  iron  b:ili.s. 

2.  One  of  the  fiinmus  «uns  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V..  called 
the  “  Twelve  Apostles,”  (Palace  of  the  luvalides,  Paris.) 

surprise  as  the  slaughter  they  created,  to  tlie  success  of 
the  (lay.  The  earliest  cannon  were  clumsy  and  ill-con¬ 
trived  machines,  wider  at  tlie.  mouth  than  at  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  consisting  generally  of  a  series  of  iron  bars  sol¬ 
dered  together  lengthwise,  ami  hooped  about  with  iron 
rings.  The  projectiles  were  made  of  stone.  Cannon 
were  first  cast  in  England  in  1521 ;  and  in  1535,  as  Stowe 
informs  us.  ”  John  Owen  tiegan  to  make  braes  ordnance, 
as  cannons,  culverine-'f,  and  such-like.”  It  was  usual, 
about  tliis  period,  to  apply  to  cannon  the  names  of  cer¬ 
tain  birds  and  beasts,  in  fanciful  allusion  to  their  swift¬ 
ness,  or  cruelty.  Thus  arose  the  terms  fatrnny  falconet, 
culverin,  saker,  6«.s#7 (>/.■,  siren,  dragon,  Ac.  At  the 
present  day,  cannon  are  named  accor(iing  to  the  weight 


of  the  ball  they  propel.  Thus  a  gnn  which  carries  a  12-lb. 
shot,  is  termed  a  \  l-p<tunder ;  one  of  32  lbs.,  a  '6'Z-pounder ; 
and  so  on.  We  first  find  mention  of  shells  as  a  projec¬ 
tile  at  the  siege  of  Naples  by  Charles  \I1I.,  in  1436. 
The  howitzer,  an  improved  form  of  mortar,  was  invented 
by  Belidor,  and  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Atb,  in  l»-97. 
The  airronade  was  first  used  about  1779.  They  take 
their  name  from  having  been  first  cast  at  the  Carron 
iron-works,  in  Scotland.  Iron,  or,  as  they  now  are  termed, 
Omgreve  rockets,  were  invented  by  Sir  William  Con¬ 
greve,  and  were  employed  at  the  boinbardnieiit  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.  The  Crimean  wnr  of  1854,  and,  alterward, 
our  own  gigantic  war,  had  hrmiglit  the  engines  of  A.  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  it  seemed  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  further  in  this  way.  At  the  present  time, 
nevertheless,  the  prevision  of  a  more  or  less  distant,  but 
still  inevitable  struggle  between  two  great  European 
nations,  stimulating  the  genius  of  inventors,  gives  in¬ 
cessant  rise  to  new  engines  of  such  incredible  powers  of 
destruction,  that  they  will  probabl)  cause  a  comidete 
revolution  in  the  system  of  A.,  and  military  tactics  in 
general.  We  shall  describe,  under  their  resp«‘Ctive  names, 
such  of  these  new’  engines  that  are  not  kept  as  u  secret 
by  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  w’hich  they  origi¬ 
nated.  (.'"^ee  especially,  Armstrong  Gun;  MackayGun; 
Dmilgren  Gun:  Lancaster  Gin;  Parcot  Gin;  IGm- 
iNOTON  Gun;  IVhitworth  Gun;  Ordnanc'k;  Rifle; 
Shell,  Ac.)  For  the  theory  of  A.,  see  Gunnery.  For 
a  descrijition  of  the  existing  mode  of  casting  guns  of 
large  cahbre,  see  Cannon. 

Artil'Iory  I'Orps.  {Mil.)  When  largo  balls  of  iron 
came  to  bo  jtropelled  to  great  distances  by  the  irresist¬ 
ible  force  of  gunpowder,  a  great  revolution  gradually 
took  place  in  military  tactics.  A  body  of  men  were  set 
apart  to  study  the  force  and  action  of  guniiowder,  the 
flight  and  range  of  projectiles,  the  weight  and  strength 
of  cannon,  and  the  mancenvringof  bcNivy  masses  of  troop.s. 
The  French  were  the  first  to  make  these  researches ;  after 
them,  tlic  English  ;  and  still  later,  the  Germans.  During 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  an  important  step  wa.s  taken  in 
Germany  —  that  of  including  the  artillerymen,  who 
w'ere  till  then  a  sort  of  guild,  as  a  comiionent  in  the: 
regular  army.  Oustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden,  Frederick 
II.  in  Prii>Hi:i,  and  Napoleon  I.  in  France,  all  attached  a 
very  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  artillery  as  an 
arm  of  the  service.  After  the  great  wars  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  all  the  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope  formally  recognized  artillery  as  the  third  great 
bra  mil  of  military  service;  and  in  many  of  them.  a.s 
France,  Italy,  ami  Russia,  ^1.  ranks  helorc  cavalry  and 
infantry.  Tlie  A.  of  the  United  States  is  divided  as 
follows,  according  to  its  duties:  —  Heavy  or  foot  A. 
is  that  portion  which  takes  charge  of,  and  man(*u- 
vres  the  si(‘ge,  sea-cojust.  and  mountain  A.  Light  or 
field  A.  U  that  portion  whicli  manoeuvres  field-pieces 
with  troops  in  the  field.  It  is  divided  into  horse  A. 
and  mounfed  haUe.rie.s.  In  horse  A.,  the  gunners,  of 
which  there  are  7  to  each  piece,  are  mounted  on  horses, 
from  which  they  have  to  dismount  before  attending  to 
the  piece,  the  two  extra  men  holding  the  horses  of  the 
rest.  In  the  mounted  batteries,  Ibrnierly  called  foot  A., 
the  gunners  are  on  foot,  and  remain  so  during  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  battery,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  move 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  when  they  are  mounted  on  the  am¬ 
munition  boxes.  The  horse  A.  was  originally,  and  is 
still,  designed  for  service  along  with  cavalry,  receiving 
the  lightest  guns,  which  enables  it  to  move  at  the  same 
rate  a.s  tlie  cavalry,  and  to  keep  up  with  it  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  In  time  of  peace,  n  battery  of  field  A.  is 
to  he  compo>ed  of  4  pieces;  in  time  of  war,  of  6  or  8. 
In  peace,  each  battery  will  liave  7fi  men  and  44  horses; 
in  preparing  for  war,  lOn  men  ami  80  horses:  and  in  war, 
15U  men  and  110  horses.  Thi.s  supposes  these  batteries  to 
be  formed  of  pieces  of  the  smallest  calibre.  For  heavy 
pieces,  of  course,  these  numbers  would  have  to  he  in¬ 
creased.  For  the  eflective  force  of  our  A.,  see  United 
States. 

Artiriery,  I*arU  4>f.  (Mil.)  That  place  in  a  camp, 
or  the  rear  of  an  army,  where  tlie  artillery  is  placetl. 
The  artillery'  is  drawn  up  in  lines,  one  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  guns,  the  others  by  tlie  ammunition  wagons, 
pcnt-23?.R,  Ac.;  andthew'hole  is  usually  surrounded  by 
rap(*s.  The  term  park  of  artillery  in  also  applied  to  the 
entire  complement  of  guns,  wagons,  caissons,  Ac., 
necessary  for  siege  or  field  operations. 

Arlil'Icry,  Trains  of.  {MU.)  A  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  thedr  furniture, 
Ac.,  in  marching  order. 

Ar'tisaii,  N.  [Fr.;  see  Apt.]  One  trained  to  manual 
dexterity;  a  mechanic;  a  bandit  raffsimin. 

ArTisit,  n.  [Fr.  artiste;  from  Lat.  ar.f,  artis,  art.]  One 
who  is  skillful  in  the  exercise  of  anyof  the  liberal  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  Ac. ;  the  professor  of 
any  liberal  or  mechanical  art.  The  term  is  especially 
ai»plied  to  tliose  who  follow'  painting  and  sculpture  as  a 
profession;  the  other  A.  being  commonly  designated  by 
a  term  taken  from  the  art  to  wliich  they  are  devoted ;  as, 
a  musician,  a  literateur,  Ac.  In  early  times,  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  used  to  denote  a  proficient  in  the  7  liberal  arts 
which  formed  the  principal  course  of  study  at  the  univer¬ 
sities;  viz.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  Ry  Panicelsus  it  is  used  to 
signify  a  chemist,  or  rather  alchemist.  In  an  extended 
sense,  the  term  artist  is  frequently  applied  to  a  person 
skilled  in  any  art,  as  a  hair  dresser,  a  cook.  Ac.  In  this 
case,  artist  is  commonly  w  ritten  with  the  French  spell¬ 
ing,  artiste. 

Art Arti$4'tioal«  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  fine  arts,  or  to  an  artist;  conformable  to  art. 

ArtiM''tioally«  adv.  In  an  artistic  manner. 

Ar'tixtry,  n.  Works  of  art.  (R.) 


Artless,  a.  Wanting  art  or  skill. 

“  The  high-shoed  ploughman  should  he  quit  the  land, 

Artltis«  of  stars,  and  of  the  moving  sand  Drgden. 

— Simple;  uimflected;  as,  “ an tale.” — Sincere; with¬ 
out  guile  or  fraud;  as,  artless  maid.'* 

Artlossly,  adv.  In  an  artless  manner. 
Art'lf'ssiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  artless;  want  of  art 
or  skill ;  absence  ()f  guile  or  fraud. 

ArtocarpiUeea*,  Artocar'pads,  «./)£.  (fint,)  An  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Urticales.  —  Diao.  Milky  juice,  large 
convolute  stipules,  solitary  erect  or  suspended  arilcs.  a 
straight  exalhumirious  embryo,  and  superior  radicle. 
This  order  ineludes  23  genera  and  54  ,speci(.*s,  all  hehuig- 
ing  to  the  tropics  of  laitli  worlds.  'J'he  artocarpads 
exude  a  milky  acrid  juic(?,  the  nettles  a  watery  secretion. 
The  celebrated  Upas-tree,  At/fiVjrbf  toxicaria,  natiied  also 
Aiitjar-poison,  Is  the  most  dangerous  sjiecies.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  fahiiloiiB  tales  used  to  he  tol<I  about  this  tree, 
whicli  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  was  said  to 
be  so  exce*’dingly  poisonous,  that  no  one  could  even 
approach  it  without  certain  death.  Notwithstanding 
the  exaggeration  of  these  statements,  there  remains  no 
doubt  that  the  upas  is  a  plant  of  extreme  virulence. 
The  stem  w  hen  wounded  exudes  a  gum  resin  containing 
strychnia,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  animal 
economy,  produces  vomiting,  purging,  and  finally  death, 
with  tetanic  convulsions.  Even  linen  fabricated  from 
its  tough  fihie  is  so  acrid  as  to  verify  the  story  of  the 
shirt  of  Nei-sus;  fur  it  excites  tlio  most  dist^e8^ing  itch¬ 
ing  if  insuthciently  i)repared.  The  natives  of  Java  and 
Borneo  use  it  mixed  up  with  the  Capsicum  frulicosum, 
and  some  other  substances,  to  steep  their  arrifws  in.  It 
is  said  to  act  more  powerfully  when  it  is  dried  on  tlie 
arrows  than  when  used  moist.  The  most  important 
plant  of  the  .<•!.  is  the  Bread-Fruit,  incisa; 

the  mas.sive  heads  into  which  its  fruits  are  coll(*cted 
representing  the  typical  condition  of  the  genera  of  this 
order.  The  Bread-Fniit  tree,  Fig.  2p5,  is  alauit  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  man.  and  grows  to  the  height  of  40  leet  in  hot 
and  damp  places.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  melon, 
and  the  seeds  are  large  nut-like  bodies,  which  when 
roiusted  are  said  to  he  as  good  ns  the  hestchestnuts.  The 
fleshy  receptacle,  however,  isthemo.st  valuable  part  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
new  bread,  and  when  roasted  becomes  excellent  food, 
tasting  like  wheateii  hieud  mixed  with  Jerusalem  arti- 


Fig.  205.  —  autocarpus  inctsa. 

(The  Bread-Fruit  Tree.) 


chokes.  A  cloth  is  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  inn*r 
bark;  the  w’ood  is  used  for  making  boats  and  building 
houses;  the  male  catkins  serve  as  tinder;  the  leaves 
are  used  as  towels,  table-cloths,  and  to  wrap  provisions 
in:  and  the  juice,  for  making  bird-lime,  and  for  filling 
up  the  cracks  of  water-vessels. 

Artocar'pus,  M.  (.fioE)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  .A  riocar- 
puceep,  q.  v. 

Artois*  {ar~hv(i',)  an  ancient  province  of  France,  now 
forming  the  greatest  part  of  the  department  of  Fas-de- 
Calais.  Its  capital  wius  Arnus.  It  is  from  the  name  of 
this  province  that  the  word  Arie*‘ian,  as  applied  to 
wells,  is  derived. 

— Before  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  Charles  X.  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Comte  d' Artois. 

Ar'toii*  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co. 

ArtN'nian*  n.  A  man  skilled  in  arts,  (o.) 

Art-I.T'iiion!>4*'n.pE(  Fine  Arts.)  Institutions  formed  with 
the  object  of  promoting  a  more  liberal  patronage  of,  and 
a  livelier  interest  on  tlie  part  of  the  general  public  in,  the 
fine  arts.  The  original  Idea  of  A.-l'.  belongs  to  France, 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon.  They  were  afterward 
estahlislied  in  Belgium,  and.  10  years  later,  were  encour¬ 
aged  and  adopted  in  Germany.  The  A.^ll.  of  Malines 
commenced  its  operations  in  1812;  that  of  Munich  in 
1823.  The  eminent  Alex,  von  Hnmholdt,  w’ho  took  great 
interest  in  these  institutions.  recoinmend(*cl  their  adop¬ 
tion ;  and  his  advice  was  followed  in  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Berlin.  Halherstadt,  Breslau,  and  other  cities  and  town.s; 
and,  in  1833,  nearly  every  important  town  in  Germany 
conld  boast  of  its  ^  -f^.  Since  then  groups  of  associations, 
each  including  several  towns,  such  as  Hanover,  Cassel, 
Brunswick,  Gotha.  Halherstadt,  Magdeburg,  and  Halle, 
have  been  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  works  of  the 
highest  class  of  art ;  and  the  influence  of  these  aesthetic 
associations  in  improving  and  refining  tlie  general  public 
taste,  by  the  collection  and  distribution  of  inudern  w’orks 
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of  art,  has  boon  most  powerful  and  beneficial.  From 
were  iutri>diice(linto  KuKlainhwhei  ethey 
Wcrelurined  in  tlie  hope  of  ofierrnj<  to  artistic  geniu.s  ami 
talent  a  higher  aim  and  purpose  tiian  mere  imitation. 
Many  societies  of  this  kind  exist  in  this  couniry,  hut  tiiey 
are  all,  unli:tppily,  of  a  local  character.  An  Art-Union, 
extending  over  the  different  States,  with  annual  e.\lnbi- 
tions  in  our  i»rincipal  cities  by  turns,  and  closing  with  a 
dislrihution  lor  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  artists  rep¬ 
resented,  wouM  have  an  immense  influence  in  encour.ig- 
ing  art.  The  periodical  exhilatious  of  the  works  ol  our 
great  artists  \v<juld  also  tend  to  cultivate,  and  extend 
among  the  population  of  the  U.  States,  a  histe  lor  the 
tine  arts,  and  largely  develop  the  urtiatic  genius  of  the 
nation. 

Ari'^in,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  3o  m.  from  Batoum ; 
;>«/>.  about  7,U00. 

Ar'ii,  or  Ar'oo  l^^land^,  (“The  islands  of  the  Casu- 
arin.i  trees,’’)  a  group  of  island.s  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
lying  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  New  Guinea,  between  hit.  5° 
do'  ami  7°  S.  They  number  about  80,  are  very  low,  and 
form  a  cliain  about  100  m.  long,  and  60  broad.  They 
are  thickly  wooded,  and  swampy.  The  natives  are  mild 
and  traclahle,  a  few  of  tliem  being  Ciiristians,  cultivat¬ 
ing  maize  and  rice,  ami  principally  living  by  fishing. 
Exp.  Pearhs,  mother-of-pearl  sliells,  birds  of  paradise, 
and  tripang.  These  islands  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch.  Pop.  14,000. 

A'riiiit,  n.  [Coptic  aron,  tlie  name  of  the  Egyptian 
soecii^s  -1.  colocaiia.]  {hot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Araceir.. 
The  dragon-root, or  jack-in-the-pulpit,  inhabitant  of  wet 
woodlands,  is  common  in  the  U.  States.  Its  scape,  «-12' 
higli,  is  erect,  round,  cmhraced  at  tlie  base  by  the  long 
slieaths  of  the  petioles.  Fruit,  a  bunch  of  bright  scarlet 
berries.  The  corm  loses  its  fiercely  acrid  principle  by 
drying,  and  is  tlien  valued  as  a  canniuative.  The  corm.s 
of  the  A.  maculatnm.  are  macerated,  steeped,  and  tlie 
powtler  obtained  from  them  is  eaten  by  country  people 
’ll  Unglaiid  umierthe  name  of  PortlanU  sai/o.  They  are 
.imveisally  cultivated  in  Indi  i,  and  known  there  under 
the  name.s  of  icaciino  and  ijajlne. 

A'ratiii,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  46  m.  N.E.  of 
Ohamer. 

Ar'iiiitlel,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Sus-sex,  55 
m.  8.S.W.  of  Loudon.  There  is  liere  a  magnificent  baro¬ 
nial  castle  of  Norman  origin,  which  forms  the  principal 
residence  of  the  great  family  of  Howard,  dukes  of 
Norfolk.  F>p.  2,496. 

Aruiitle'liaii  >larbles,  the  name  given  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  sculptured  m.irhles,  discovered  by  Wil- 
li.irn  Petty,  who  explored  the  ruins  of  Greece,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of,  and  for  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I.,  ami  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  Ibrtune  to  tlie  collection  of  monu¬ 
ments  illustrative  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  history,  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  These  marbles,  named  in  honor  of 
their  purchaser,  arrived  iu  England,  in  1627.  A  part  of 
this  celebrated  collection  was  afterwanl  presented  liy 
the  grandson  of  the  collector  to  the  University  of  0.x- 
ford,  where  they  still  remain. 

AriiiKlirerous,  a.  [Lat.  arundo^  a  reed,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  Producing  reeds. 

Aruiicliiia'ccou.H,  a.  [Lat.  avundinaceus.]  Of  or  like 
reeds. 

Aruiidin'eoiis,  a.  [Lat.  arw/idiAews.]  Abounding  with 
reeds. 

Aruii'do,  n.  [Lat.,  reed.]  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 

GrmninacecB. — Diao.  Spikelets  luaiiy-ficwered;  glumes 2, 
rtwiiless,  lanceolate,  unequal ;  lower  fiower  perfect  and 
naked  at  the  base;  the  others  perfect,  pedicellate;  pal» 
unequal, the  lowerone  mucronate,  acuminate  or  slightly 
Rwneii  The  species  attain  Ireipiently  a  consideralde 
size.  The  A.  PUrngmites  or  JVirwjniitrs  com/moa>,  the 
common  ll<*ed,  found  in  swamps  and  about  ponds,  is  a 
well-known  species,  the  culms  being  largely  employed 
for  thatcliing  and  other  us'dnl  purposes. 

Aru’ra, /i.  [Gr.  aroym,  arable  lan<l.|  (Anfig.)  A  Greek 
measure  of  surface,  100  Egypti.iu  cubits  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  or  'JPOOl  Englisli  square  feet. 

(L  tio.)  Formerly  a  day’s  work  at  the  plough. 
Ar'u*i5»ex,  n. ;  p/.  Aruspices.  [Lat.J  An  anispice. 

Ar  u.Hpice,  Hkr'uspice,  n.  [Lat.  from  a 

ram,  and  specio,  to  view.]  {Anfig.)  The  aruspices  were 
Roman  priests  and  prophets,  who  foretold  events  from 
observing  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals.  Timy  ol>- 
siTved,  too,  all  the  circumstances  which  accorniiaiiied  <ir 
happened  during  the  sacrifice;  g.,  tho  flame,  tlie  mode 
in  which  theaiiitnal  behaved,  thesmoke.  Their  origin  is 
to  besought  for  in  Etruria.  Tliey  were  intro<luce<i  into 
Rome  by  Komulus,  where  they  enjoyed  their  autliority 
till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Omstautine,  337  a.d.,  who 
prohibited  all  soothsaying  on  pain  of  death.  Tlndr 
number,  at  that  time,  was  70;  their  chief  priest  was  called 
sitninius  aruspf.x,  or  magistf.r  publicus.  —The  name  of  A.  is 
sometimes  applied  to  any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet. 
\ril»'|»icy,  a.  {Antt'g.)  The  art  of  the  aruspices.  It  was 
coiisiderecf  by  the  Romans  so  im[)(>rtaut  at  «>no  time,  that 
tho  senate  decreed  that  a  certain  number  of  young 
Etruscans,  belonging  to  the  principal  families  in  the 
state,  should  always  he  instnicted  in  it.  In  later  times, 
however,  their  art  fidl  into  disrepute  among  well-edu¬ 
cated  Roraan.s;  and  Cicero  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that 
he  wondered  that  one  arnspice  did  not  laugh  when  he 
saw  another. 

Ar've,  a  river  in  Savoy,  France,  which,  after  a  course  of 
45  miles,  falls  into  tho  Rlione  near  Geneva. 

Ar'vel,  Arvil,  Arval,  n.  [W.  arwi/l.  from  ?ov7o,  to  weep, 
and  ar.  over  ]  A  funeral.  —  A  word  only  used  in  tho 
north  of  England. 

A'ryan,  I\do-Germamc,  and  Indo-Europe\n,  Lan- 
|^ua^O!4.  (Philol.)  The  different  names  given  by  dif¬ 


ferent  philologists  to  one  of  tli©  three  great  f  nnili<‘8  into 
wiiich  the  tongues  of  inankiiid  arc  divided.  The  f.imily 
was  also  formerly  called  the  C'aaca«ia«,  and  tha  Japhetic 
family;  hut  it  is  held  by  the  more  scientific  grainina- 
l•ian^  of  the  present  time,  that  the  A.  is  the  most  apjiro- 
piiatc  technical  term,  iija.^niucli  as  A.  was  the  name 
adt»pted  by  those  colonists  who  left  their  ancient  Inune 
ill  India  to  settle  upon  the  sliorcs  of  Europe.  There  are 
likewise  two  other  great  families  of  languages,  known 
resportively  as  the  *Semiiic,  and  the  Tataniun^  both  of 
which  will  he  treated  of  in  their  iiroper  jilaces.  'To  deal, 
here  with  the  A.  languages:  —  The  A.  family  of  lan¬ 
guages  may,  at  the  outset,  be  broadly  classified  into  two 
great  divisions:  The  Soutlieni  division,  containing  two 
great  classes,  the  /nGtc*  and /m/iic.  The  Indie  hrancli 
comprises  within  itself,  as  living  languages,  the  ilialects 
of  India,  and  the  dialect  of  tlie  Gypsies:  as  dead  laii- 
gUiiges,  the  Draikrit  and  Pali,  the  nnnlcrii  Sanscrit,  and 
the  Veihc  Jianscrit.  Tho  Iranic  branch  comprises,  as  liv¬ 
ing  languages,  the  dialects  of  i’ersia,  Afghanistan,  Kur¬ 
distan,  Bokhara,  Armenia,  Ossothi;  and,  as  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  the  I’arsi,  Pehloi,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Danus  and  Xerxes,  the  Zend,  ami  the  old  Armenian. 
Thu  Northern  di\i.sion  of  tlie  A.  family  of  languages 
contains  6  chief  classes.  1.  The  Celtic  has  two  branches, 
the  Cymric  and  the  Gaelic.  To  the  Cymric  belong 
the  ilialects  ol  Wales  and  Brittany,  and  the  Cornish,  the 
last  being  a  dead  language.  To  the  Gaelic  braiicli  of 
the  Celtic  class  belong  the  dialects  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  tliat  of  tiie  I.sle  of  Mali,  or  Manx.  2.  Tho  Italic 
cla.s.s  embraces  the  dialects  of  Portugal,  Siiain.  Provence, 
France,  Italy,  and  Wallaehia,  as  well  as  tlie  dead  lan¬ 
guages  known  as  the  Langue  d'Oe.  laingue  d'Oil,  and  the 
Os.-un,  L.itin,  and  Umbrian.  3.  The  lllyric  class  con- 
tain.s  the  dialects  of  the  Grisons  an<l  Albania.  4.  Thu 
Hellenic  class  comprises  the  ilialects  spi*ken  in  Greece  at 
the  present  limu,  together  with  the  Doric,  ..ladic,  Attic, 
and  Ionic,  the  lour  latter  being  dead  languages.  5.  The 
>Vendic  cl.uss  c«>iiiprises  within  itsell  the  living  dialects 
of  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  Livonia  (LeUiah),  as  well 
as  tho  old  Prussian,  which  last  is  reckone<l  as  a  dead 
language;  the  living  di.ilects  of  Belgium,  Russia  (Great, 
Little,  and  White),  Illyria  (Slavonian,  Croatian,  Servian), 
P-daiid.  Ihdiemia  (S'/ueuAi’ci),  and  Lu.sitiu;  in  tliis  class' 
also  are  included  the  dead  languages  known  us  the 
Ecclesiasti-  al  Slavonic,  the  old  Ikdicmiaii,  and  the  Pala- 
hian.  6.  The  'IVutonic  chiss  contains  :  the  High-German 
branch,  in  which  are  included  the  living  (lialerts  of 
Germany, and  thedead  languages  called  theMidille  High- 
German  and  Old  Iligh-Gerniaii;  the  Low-Gei  nian  braiicli, 
containing  the  living  dialects  of  England,  Holland. 
Frio.sland,  and  the  north  of  Germany  i^l'lait-DeuUch), 
together  with  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Dutch,  Old 
Fn.siau,  and  Old  Saxon,  tho  live  latter  lieing  dead  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Scandinavian  branch  comprises  tlie  living 
dialects  of  Denmark,  Swetlen.  Norway,  ami  Iceland,  as 
also  the  dead  langu.igo  known  ;is  Old  Norse.  It  may 
now  be  asked — \Vhy  are  these  great  stieams  of  lan¬ 
guage,  rolling  on  through  centuries,  set  down  as  coiiverg- 
iug  to  one  common  source?  To  this  question  tho  great¬ 
est  ptiilologists  of  our  day  reply,  that  in  all  these  lan¬ 
guages  aii'l  di.ilects.  the  common  roots  and  the  common 
organic  type  are  deducihle  by  means  of  a  coinjuirison, 
and  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  laws  of  tlie  human  mind,  of 
our  organs  of  speech  ami  of  hearing,  as  well  as  of  the 
laws  of  objects  and  phenomena.  Yet,  even  if  we  atienipt 
to  a-ssert  that  all  the  dialects  of  the  Imlo-Gertnaiiic  fam¬ 
ily  liavo  divergetl  from  one  common  type,  how  shall  we 
be  able  to  prove  this  to  ho  the  original  language?  It  may 
have  been  the  language  of  conquerors  which  had  inished 
away  and  survived  numerous  previous  Mioms  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  th  it  in  the  A  languages,  the  only  field  in 
which  tlie  scientific  comparison  of  languages  lias  ius  yet 
hiMui  suc«‘esj!fully  prosecuted,  the  closest  affinity  lia.s  been 
discovered  iu  the  roots  and  in  the  inflections,  thi»8e  two 
great  tests  of  all  inflecting  languages.  Bid  our  siiace 
piTinit,  an  extemsive  list  of  examples  might  be  given  in 
a  tabulir  form,  to  prove  the  nnmistakalde  fainiiy  like¬ 
ness  wliich  exists  hetwi’en  tlie  cliief  representatives  of 
tlie  great  A.  family  of  languages.  We  must,  however, 
rest  content  by  referring  the  remler  to  some  ol  tlie  most 
valuable  authorities  on  this  subject,  viz..  Sir  W.  Jones's 
AJatic  Hesmrehea;  Fr.  Schlegei's  Veher  die  Speache  and 
W-Uhoit  der  Tndier ;  A.  W.  SchlegePs  Indischf  BibUothek; 
Max  Mullt’r's  Lfcturea  on  the  Science  of  Language^  Ac, 

Aryt'ciinicl,  f^r.  arytaina^  a  funnel,  and  eidos^ 
sliape.j  (Anat.)  Applied  to  some  parts,  from  their  being 
funnel-shaped. — A.  cartilage  is  the  name  of  two  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  larynx. 

Arza'mas,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.^of  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  62  m.  fnmi  tlie  latter  city;  6,097. 

Arza'iio.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  near  Naples.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  largely  cultivated  in  its  environs.  Pop.  5,171. 

Arziuf'iiaiio,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  i»rov.  and  10  m  W. 
of  Vicenza.  It  produces  good  wine,  and  lias  cloth-mills, 
ilyo  anti  brick  works.  Pop.  7,700. 

As,  a'lv  and  covj.  [A.S.  ase,  from  eall-sioa;  0  Eng.  a?s, 
also.]  In  the  same  or  like  manner. 

“I  live  I  did,  I  think  a$  t  did.  I  love  you  at  1  did',  but  all  these 
are  to  no  purpose ;  the  world  will  not  live,  think,  or  love  at  1  do.” 

— Like:  in  the  same  kind  with;  for  example. 

“  A  simple  Idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  as,  sweet,  bitter.”— tTafts. 

— In  the  state  or  character  of  another. 

Madam,  were  I  as  you.  I'd  take  her  counsel."— A.  PhiUipt. 

— While;  at  the  same  time  that. 

“  These  haughty  words  Alecto's  vage  provoke. 

And  frighted  Turnus  trembled  a*  she  spoke  ' — Dryderu 

— It  is  used  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  answering  to  as. 

“  Assure  os  It  Is  good  that  human  nature  should  exist,  so  certain  It 
is,  that  the  circular  revolutions  of  planets  do  declare  God.  iJenttey. 


— Also  ilia  comparative  sense,  before  as. 

"  Sempronius  is  (is  brave  a  man  as  Cato.'* — Addison. 

— Answering  to  such. 

Is  it  not  cverv  man's  interest,  that  there  should  he  such  a  gov* 
ernor  of  the  wnrlti  at  designs  our  buppioess,  as  would  govern  A 
our  advantage  TilloUan. 

— Having  so  to  answer  it ;  in  a  conditional  sense. 

“  As  far  as  they  carry  light  and  conviction  to  any  other  man’s  un- 
derstundiug,  so  far.  1  hojK;.  my  labor  may  be  of  use  to  Locke. 

As  f/r^  as  fo,  with  reKpect  to. — As  if.  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  it  would  be  if. — As  well  ajs,  equally  with. — As 
thougli.  us  if. 

*•  These  should  lie  at  first  gently  treated,  as  though  we  expected 
an  iuipusibuuiaiion.'  — Shaks. 

As,  n.  [Lat.  a;s.  copper  or  brass.]  {Atdig.)  The  Romans 
UM‘d  this  word  in  three 
different  ways,  viz  .  to 
denote.  1,  any  unit 
whatever,  considcM'ed 
as  divisible;  2,  the 
unit  of  weight,  or  the 
pound  {libra)  ;  3,  their 
most  ancient  coin.  In 
the  first  u.se  of  the 
word,  the  pound,  foot, 
jtigeru  in  sexfurius,  w  ere 
called  as.  whi-n  con¬ 
tra-distinguished  troin 
their  divisions  or  frac¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  the 
word  was  applied  to 
any  integer;  e.  g.  in¬ 
heritances,  interest, 
house.s,  funds,  Ac. 

Therelore,#^ar  assehcres 
signifies  to  inheril  the 
viUoie.  Tlie  as.  what¬ 
ever  unit  it  represent¬ 
ed,  was  divided  into 
12  jiarts,  or  ounces 
{uncicp).  'Tlieas(/<6ri<) 
corresponded  nearly 
to  the  Engli^ll  poniid. 

The  as  (coin)  weighed 
originally  a  jiouiid, 
and  its  value  was 
then  about  18  cents; 
but  it  was  gradually 

reduced  tojl  of  a  pound,  and  even  lower.  The  oldest 
form  of  as  usually  bore  the  figure  of  an  ox.  a  sheep,  or 
other  domestic  nninnil  {jiecus).  from  which  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  siijiposed  that  the  Latin  word  for  money, /wCMzn'a, 
is  derived.  The  next  and  most  common  lorm  is  that 
which  has  the  two-lac«'d  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and 
the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  as  seen  in  Fig.  206. 

A'^^a,  son  of  Abijah,  and  tliird  king  of  Judah,  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  Ills  earnestness  in  supporting  tlie  w'or.ship  of 
God  and  rooting  out  idolatry,  atid  for  the  vigor  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  govenirneiit.  He  reigned  from  955  to  914  B.  C. 

AKaftPt'i4la„  or  A.'<8aket'id,\,  n.  [As.sa,  a  corruption  of 
laser,  the  juice  of  the  plant  laserpitium.  and  Ijnt.  foctidu.s, 
fetid.]  {(‘he/n.  and  Mrd.)  A  resinous  gum,  procured  from 
the  root  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula,  q.  v.  According 
to  I’elietier,  A.  is  composed  of  66  parts  resin,  3’0  volatile 
oil.  19*44  gum,  11*66  bassorin.  and  *30  various  salts.  No 
one  who  has  ever  smelt  the  peculiarly  powerful  and 
garlic-like  odor  of  A.  can  well  forget  it.  If  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  particularly  when  heated,  it  will  per¬ 
vade  every  apartnient  of  a  house.  Notwithstinding 
this,  it  constitutes  a  f.ivorite  seasoning  lor  food  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
Per-ia,  in  large  irregular  imisses.  coinjiosed  of  various 
liitle  shining  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a 
w  hitish  color,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue. 
Those  masses  are  accounted  the  best  which  are  clear,  of 
a  pale  reddish  color,  and  variegated  with  a  great  number 
of  elegant  while  tears.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  fetid  gums,  and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  hy-^teria,  hypochondriasis, 
some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colics,  and  in 
mo&t  of  those  diseases  terme’l  nervous,  but  its  chief  use 
is  derived  from  its  anti-spasmodic  eftecls:  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  iiowerful  remedy  we  po.s.sess  for 
these  peculiar  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections 
w’liich  often  recur  in  the  first  of  tliese  diseases,  both 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  intiie  way  of  enema.  It  is 
also  rei-ommended  as  an  eimneiiugogue,  anthelmintic, 
unti-aBtlmiatic.  and  anodyne. 

Aft^Apti,  son  of  Berechiah,  a  Levite.  aiidonoof  theleiiders 
of  David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39,  xv.  17,  xxv.  6,  9).  Psalms 
1.  and  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.  are  attriluited  to  him 
ami  he  w’as  in  after-times  celebrated  as  a  seer  {Projtheis)^ 
as  well  as  a  mu.sical  composer  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30 ;  yeh.  xii. 
4H).  The  office  appears  to  liave  remained  hereilitary  in 
his  family,  unleR.s  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  werecalled,  after  him, 
“the  sons  of  Asaph,’’  as  the  Homerid»  from  Homer. 

Asaph',  St,,  a  city  of  Great  Britain,  in  N.  Wales,  co.  of 
Flint,  185  m.  N  VV.  of  London:  pop.  3,b49. 

A'^aphiis,  V.  (Pdf.)  A  genus  of  TrilohUes. 

AN^arale^.  ».  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  jdants,  class  Epi^ 
gynoiis  Exogens,  having  inonochlaniydeous  flowers,  and 
a  small  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
AH'arin,  A^'arone,  w.  (CVm.)  A  substance  contained 
in  the  root  of  asarabacca  {A.mrum  Euri>p<bum),  which 
passes  over  in  a  crystalline  form  wlien  the  dry  root  is 
distilled  with  water.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  mono- 
clinic  or  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  resemble  cam¬ 
phor  in  ta.^te  ami  odor.  A.  melts  at  4u°  0.,  begins  to 
boil  at  28U^,  ami  may  be  sublimed  iu  small  quantity 
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b(*twf»on  txvo  watrh-gla8s«9.  It  is  InsohiMe  in  watf*r, 
but  tliwsolves  rcMiiily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils. 
Nitric  acid  converts  A.  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  di.ssi)Ivi*d 
with  red  color  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Form,  C^oliss 
O5  —  See  Asarum. 

A^'ariiO,  n.  {Cht>ni.)  A  camplior-like  substance  found, 
together  \/ith  asarin,  in  the  root  <ff  A.vara/a  FuropmaiHy 
and  resombling  that  substance  in  many  respects,  but 
melting  only  at  7h'^  C  ,  wherejcs  jisarin  melts  at  40°. 

A^'a.ruin,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not, feminine. j  (Bol.)  Ag(*n. 
of  plants,  ord.  Arist'd  >chuice.<p..  They  are  herb.s  wiili 
creeping  rhizomas  and  1--  leaves  (ui  each  branch; 
flowers  solitary.  The  root  of  the  A.  Furop-^um,  which 
forms  the  drug  give.s  by  disiillation  tlie 

A.sarjw,  4.  V.  It  was  formerly  much  einployeil  as  an 
emetic;  but  has  been  superseded  by  ipecacuanha,  wiiich 
is  milder  and  safer.  It  Is  still  occasionally  used  as  an 
errhine.  The  species  A.  Oin  idf'nst',  tlie  Canada  snake- 
root,  wild  ginger,  found  in  the  W.  Stales,  is  another 
medicinal  plant,  t!iu  rhizome  being  used  us  u  tunic,  dia¬ 
phoretic.  and  aromatic  stimulant. 

A«4'iirtiin  4>il,  n.  (C/tem.)  A  volatile  oil  existing  in 
small  quantity  (about  in  the  root  of  Alarum  Furt*- 
jxruin,  and  passing  over,  together  with  a.sariii,  when  the 
root  is  distilled  with  water.  It  is  yellowish  and  viscid, 
Hiuells  like  valerian  oil,  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  is 
ligliter  tlian  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  oils  both  fat  and  volatile. 
Form.  010^^16^2* 

AH'beii^  a  considerable  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  be¬ 
tween  Kezzan  and  Citshiia;  Lat.  about  20°  N.;  Lon.  7° 
E.  The  sultan  Is  said  to  rank  next  to  tliat  of  Bornon 
among  the  potentates  of  interior  .\frica.  Its  inhabitants 
are  Tuaricks  of  the  Kolluvi  tribe;  their  numbers  are 
unknown.  The  chief  town  is  also  called  Asben. 

Ai^be^'lic,  A9»b09»'tieie«  AnbeN  tons,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  asbestos;  incombustible. 

AKbos'tilbriii,  a.  Having  tlie  structure  of  asbestos. 

AsbOK'toiiK,  a.  ^iauie  as  Asbestic. 

AKboM'tii<«,  A»bo»'tos,  ti.  {Mm.)  See  Amiantiu'S. 

As'biiry,  I'rancis,  an  American  divine,  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  U.  Jstale.s,  u.  in  England, 
1745.  lie  was  sent  by  Jolin  Wesley  as  a  missionary  to 
tins  country,  and,  in  1784,  was  apj)uiiited  lirst  bishop  of 
the  new  ly  constituted  Methodist  orgaiiizalioii.  1).  1810. 

As  bury,  in  yew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.. 
in  .Maiisfleld  township,  about  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

AmVrIoii,  Ash’kklon,  A.s'kelon,  one  of  tlie  five  cities 
of  the  Phili^tine8,  on  the  Mediterranean,  W.S.\V.  ofJe 
riisalem,  on  the  main  roail  from  Kgypt  through  Gaza  to 
central  Palestine.  Very  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
A.  rose  to  con.sidcrable  importance  in  past  biblical  times. 
Near  the  town  were  the  temple  and  sacred  lako  of  Der- 
ceto,  the  Syrian  Venus.  A  great  victory  w'as  won  here 
by  the  crii.saders  in  lOO’J.  The  ])ositionof  A.  is  naturally 
very  strong.  Near  the  ruins  of  the  city,  stands  now  a 
vill.ige  of  the  same  name.  The  eschalot  or  shalid^  a 
kind  of  onion  (,^11 1'/ /a  escolomcnm),  was  first  grown  there 
Fy.  207  is  a  copy  of  a  medal  of  A.  represditing  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Venus  Derceto  or  Derketos.  Tlie  dove  is  the  in¬ 
signia  of  Venus;  the  ship  implies  her  ari.sing  from  the 
sea;  the  staff  is  an  ensign  of  command ;  ami  the  branch 
is  a  nnunorial  of  the  olive-branch  brought  by  the  dove 
to  the  great  patriarch. 


Fiy.  207.  —  MEDAL  OF  ASCALOX. 


Asca'nf  I1H.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  ^Eneas  and  Creusa,  who 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Troy,  and  limled  in  Italy.  He  ably  supported 
.Eneas  in  his  war  witli  the  Latins,  and  succeedeil  liim 
in  the  government  of  Latium.  He  afterwards  built  Alba 
Longa,  to  which  he  transferred  his  seat  of  government 
from  J.aviimmi.  and  leigned  there  08  years.  His  de¬ 
scendants  ruled  over  Alba  for  4-0  years. 

An'i  n. ;  Ascar'ides.  [Gr.  ottkarizo,  I  jump.] 

(Zoi'd.)  Parasitic  worms  which  inhabit  the  intestines  of 
animals  They  belong  to  the  ord.  of  One  of 

the  commonest  species,  the  A.  lumbricoides,  which  is 
very  like  the  common  earth-worm,  is  found  frequently 
In  the  intestines  of  men.  and  of  liorses,  oxen,  Ac.  They 
have  been  often  observed  15  inches  in  length,  and  they 
are  frequently  the  cause  of  a  severe  di.sease,  which  has 
sometimes  proved  fatal.  The  month  of  this  worm  is  only 
formed  for  suction;  hence  it  is  unable  to  injure  the 
coating  <»f  h?*Iihy  intestines.  In  a  very  young  state, 
A.  have  never  been  fouml  either  in  man  or  the  other 
animals.  Persons  living  in  damp  valleys  are  sai<l  to  bo 
m«)st  liable  to  suffer  from  them.  The  A.  x^ermicnlnris., 
or  thread-worm,  is  very  common  among  young  children. 
It  is  white,  and  about  half  an  inch  long  It  infests  the 
lower  part  of  the  intestines  in  great' numbers,  and  is 
'sometiuies  called  Little  Maw. 

Aseeuit^  v.  n.  [Lat.  ascendo^  from  ad,  and  scando,  to 


mount,  to  climb  ;  probably  allied  to  W.  esgyn,  to  ascend, 
to  mount,  to  rise.]  To  mount;  to  go  or  come  up;  to 
rise;  to  arise;  to  soar;  to  become  higher  or  more 
elevab'd.  To  go  backward  in  tlie  order  of  time;  as,  *'  to 
trace  genealogies  in  tlie  ascending  line.” 

— r.  a.  To  go  or  move  upward  ujiuii;  to  climb. 

“They  ascend  the  mountains  ;  they  descend  the  valleys.”— I>«iancy. 

—  To  go  toward  the  source;  as,  ‘‘  to  ascend  a  river.” 

As<*OEl€rubl<*4  a.  That  may  be  ascended. 

AM*oii<rsiii<*y,  n.  ISame  as  Ascende.ncy,  but  not  so 
iiiucii  u.sed. 

AK<‘eiB4raiit,  71.  Height;  elevation;  that  which  is  high 
or  elevated. 

“  Sciences  were  there  in  their  highest  ascendant.  "  —  Temple. 

— Superiority  or  comuiaiKling  power  <*r  influence. 

"  Soitiu  star.  1  hnd, 

Has  given  thee  an  asandant  o  cr  my  mtud.”  —  Dryden 

(Laio.)  One  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  reckoned  nj>- 
w'ard;  an  ancestor.  We  take  from  Bouvier  the  follow’- 
iiig  computation  :  “  Every  one  lias  two  ascendants  at  tlic 
1st  degree,  his  father  and  motlier;  4  at  the  2d  degree, 
his  paternal  gramlfather  and  grandmother,  and  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  and  grandmother;  8  at  the  third. 
Thus,  in  going  up  we  a-sceiid  by  various  lines,  w  hich  form 
newer  luaiiches  at  every’  generation.  By  this  progress, 
lb  ascendants  are  fouml  at  the  4th  ib-groe;  32  at  the  5tli ; 
04  at  the  0th;  128  at  tlie  7th;  and  so  on.  By  this  jiro- 
gres^ive  increase,  a  person  lm.s  at  the  25th  generation 
33,554,4.32  ascendants.  But,  as  many  of  the  ascendants 
of  a  p(*rsou  have  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  the 
lines  wliich  were  branclied  reunite  to  the  first  common 
ancestor,  from  wliom  the  otlu-rs  descend;  ami  this  iiiulti- 
plicuiion,  thus  frequently  interrnpteil  by  the  common 
ancestors,  may  be  redm  eil  to  a  fi-w  jiersons 

(A.s-frof.)  A  term  ap[died  to  the  first  or  strongest  house 
in  the  schetne  of  any  person's  nativity.  'I'be  A.  is  so 
called  from  containing  the  eastern  jioint  of  the  horo¬ 
scope.  or  tiie  (b»gn‘e  of  the  ecliptic  rising  on  the  horizon 
at  tlie  time  of  birth.  Tbi.s  was  imagined  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  on  a  person’s  life  and  career,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  supposed  nature  or  power  for  good  or  evil 
of  the  planet  or  sign  of  the  ecliptic  about  to  rise  at  that 
time,  and  the  relative  po.sition  of  tliese  and  other  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  to  each  otlier  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens  at 
that  moment. 

As»c*Oife<ruiit,  a.  Superior;  predominant;  surpassing. 

“Chriitt  oulitoes  Moses,  aud  shows  aa  ascendant  spirit  above 
him."  —  South. 

— .Above  the  horizon. 

“  I.et  him  study  the  constellation  of  Pegasus,  which  was  about 
that  tiaie  ascendant,"  —  Broivn. 

AsooinI'oiQcy,  n.  [Kr.  ascendance.']  Elevation  or  superi¬ 
ority  of  position;  governing  or  conlrolliiig  influence  or 
p<»w«‘r;  authority;  sway;  prevalence. 

.4Hfend'iB>le,  a.  [Lat.  aucendtbiL'j.]  That  may  be  us- 
ceiide<L 

p.  fl.  Bising;  moving  upward. 

(A-'t/ViU  )  A.  latitude,  the  latitude  of  a  planet  Avhen 
moving  toward  the  Norlli  pole.  —  A  or  northern  node, 
that  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  other  heavenly’  body 
in  which  it  crosses  the  ecliptic  gtung  north  wanl. —  Hutton. 

(Math.)  A.  series,  a  series  in  which  each  term  is  greater 
tliun  the  preceding. 

n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fl.5cm.uo.]  Act  of  ascend¬ 
ing;  a  rising  or  mounting  upward; — freijueiitly  applied 
to  tlie  visible  elevation  of  Christ  to  heaven,  celebrated 
on  Ascension  Lay,  7.  v. 

(Astrou.)  The  Fight  ascension  of  any  heavenly  body  is 
the  arc  of  the  celestial  ecpiator  iiitercepteil  between  tlie 
first  point  of  Aries  and  the  meridian  or  circle  of  declina¬ 
tion  passing  through  the  first  point  of  Aries  measured 
on  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  equator.  It  corresponds 
with  longituiloon  the  terrestrial  gl'*be;  and  as  the  position 
of  any  place  on  the  earth  is  deteniiinerl  by  Its  longitude 
and  laiitude.  so  the  position  of  any  object  in  the  heavens 
isdeterminedhy  its  A.  and  declination.  (See  Dkcunation.) 
The  A.  of  any  lieavenly  body  is  ascertaine^i  by  the  aid  of 
a  tran.sit  instrument  ainl  sidereal  clock,  the  former 
showing  its  passage  across  the  meridian,  and  the  latter 
indicating  the  time  when  the  passage  takes  place.  The 
siilereal  clock  beats  seconds,  and  is  so  constructed  and 
regulated, that  the  bour-liainl  describes aconiplete  revolu¬ 
tion  in  24  hours  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  any  star 
across  the  meridian  to  its  return  to  the  samejioint.  The 
bancls  are  set  at  nh.  Om.  Os.  wlien  the  first  point  of 
Aries  is  on  the  meriilian,  and  tlio  time  sliown  by  the 
clock  when  any  otlier  celestial  body  pas.ses  tlie  meridian 
is  therefore  its  A.,  or  distance  from  the  first  point  of  Aries 
in  time ;  and  if  the  time  sliown  he  multiplied  by  15,  the 
distance  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  secomls  i.s  ohtiined. — 
Oblique  ascension  is  the  arc  of  the  celestial  eijuator  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point 
of  tlie  eipiator  wbicli  rises  at  the  same  time  with  any 
heavenly  body.  —  Ascensional  difference  is  the  difference 
between  the  right  an<l  oblique  ascension  of  any  object. 
The  terms  oblique  ascension  and  ascensional  difference 
are  old  expressions,  seldnin  used  in  the  present  day  ;  the 
latter  was  chiefly  ai)|died  to  the  sun,  because  the  sun’s 
ascensional  difference  converted  into  time  shows  how 
much  he  rises  before  or  after  8  o’clock. 

AKOOii'^iioii,  a  British  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  780  m.  N.IV.  of  St.  Helena ;  Lat. 
7°  55'  55"  N.,  Lon.  l4°  25'  6"  W.  It  is  8  ni.  lung  by  6 
broad,  and  is  of  volcanic  origin,  having  a  barren  appear¬ 
ance.  A.  is  a  coaling  depot  for  steamers.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  Ascension  Day,  1501  ;  hence  its  name.  F>p. 
1879,  abt.  200.  See  Fiz  Months  in  A.  (Gill,  Loud.,  1878). 

Asceii'slon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  cu. 

Amcoii'aIoii,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  aud  partly  subject  to  inundation. 


The  seat  of  justice  is  at  Donaldsonville,  which  is  situated 
on  Bayou  La  Fourche.  Pop.  11,577. 

Asceii>4ioiinl«  a.  Bclaiing  to  ascension  or  ascent. 

( A.Nfrofl.)  A.  difference,  is  the  excess  of  t^ie  right  uscen- 
.sioii  over  the  olilique,  or  xdee.  versd. 

Asc*Oii'9iion  liay*  in  Central  America,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Vucalan,  N.  of  Espiritu  Santo  Bay. 

Asceil'Mtoii-lluy.  {Fxl.UUt.)  One  of  the  great  reli¬ 
gious  testivals  of  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  intended  to  coni- 
niemoruto  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into  glory,  after 
bis  last  appearance  upon  eartli.  A.  lias  been  observed 
in  tlie  Cliureh  from  the  earliest  times,  aixl  is  believed 
by  some  to  liave  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves.  or  their  immediate  suci’essors.  It  is  held  on  the 
Thursday  next  preceding  >Vhil-8unday ;  aud  is  hence 
also  teriin*d  Holy  'l'liur.s»lay.  The  vveek  in  wliicli  it 
occurs  is  also  ternie<l  Fogation  from  the  rogations 

(petitions  or  litanies)  wliich  were  anciently  used  by  tlie 
minister  of  eaeli  parish  in  periniibuhitiiig  his  district, 
which  he  did  on  A.,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  it. 

Asoeiit',  n.  (Lat.  from  a.*!cendo.]  Act  of  as¬ 

cending  or  rising;  a  nM>uiiting  upward. 

“  To  Liin  with  swift  ascent  he  up  returu'd.”— JfiBon. 

— The  means  of  ascending. 

“A  roclt ....  winding  with  one  ascent."— Milton. 

— An  eminence;  acclivity;  the  rise  of  a  hill. 

'■  The  country  ia  divcrsilicd  with  depressed  valleys  and  swelling 
"  —Bentley. 

Ascertain',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  acertener,  from  Lat.  ad,  and 
cerium,  ceriain  or  sure.]  To  bring  to  clearness  or  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  the  result  of  investigation ;  to  dideymine ;  to 
establish;  to  become  cognizant  of. 

*■  Money  differs  from  uncoined  .silver  in  this,  that  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  euch  piece  is  ascertained  by  the  stump."— XucA:e. 

Ascerlain'ablo,  a.  That  may  be  ascertained. 

Asicerfaiffi'cr,  n.  One  who  nscertains. 

AKCortain'inoiit,  n.  The  act  of  ascertaining;  deter- 
luiimtioii  by  a  settiud  rule  or  established  btundard. 

'•  The  positive  ascertainment  of  Its  limits.”— 5wrA:«. 

Asoct'ic,  fl.  [Fr.  ascHiquex  Gr.  asletns,  from  asked,  I 
exercise,  j  Pertaining  to  ascot  ica  or  asceticism  ;  employed 
wholly  in  exercises  of  devotion  and  mortification;  re¬ 
cluse;  austere;  rigid. 

— n.  One  who  retires  from  the  world,  and  exercises  him¬ 
self  in  acts  of  luety,  devotion,  and  self-denial :  a  liermit; 
a  recluse;  one  extremely  rigid  aud  austere  in  religious 
things. 

Ascet'icism,  n.  [See  Ascf.tic.]  State  or  practice  of 
ascetics.  —  Among  the  Greeks,  the  word  A.  was  at  first 
applied  to  those  athletes  and  wrestlers  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed,  by  rigid  abstinence  from  all  sensual  and  enervat¬ 
ing  indulgences,  to  harden  their  bodies  for  the  pj'rsonal 
competition  in  the  puiilic  games;  but  it  soon  came  to 
hear  a  defl<*cted,  or  secondary  meaning.  Aiinmg  the 
Sbdes  and  Cynics,  it  became  applied  to  that  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  to  wiiicb  those  pers(»n8  subjected  themselves,  by 
mastering  tlieir  jmssions  and  appetites  for  the  sake  of 
that  ideal  virtue  sought  for  by  them  all.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  applied  by  the  Christians  to  all  who  wrestled  with 
Satan,  witli  the  worbl,  and  with  the  flesh,  and  thus  en¬ 
deavored  to  exalt  themselves  hy  a  severe  course  of  per¬ 
sonal  renunciation  above  this  world,  when*  they  were 
strangers  ami  sojourners.  But  tlie  earliest  ascetics  we 

^read  of  had  an  Eastern  origin.  Tlie  Brahmins,  and  other 

*8ect8  in  Asia,  carried  this  ])i’a<  tice  to  a  monstrous  extent, 
even  long  before  authentic  history  begins.  The  yogis 
and  fakeers  of  the  present  time,  the  suicides  in  the 
sacred  Ganges  and  under  the  wlieels  of  the  car  of  Jug¬ 
gernaut,  are  only  a  repetition,  in  a  civilized  age,  of  what 
was  done  by  tlnur  remote  ancestors  long  anterior  to  any 
aiitlieiitic  reconl  we  have  of  the  ctuintry.  The  Buddh¬ 
ists,  who  fur  the  most  part  dwell  considerably  to  the 
E.  of  India,  curried  tlie  princi|ile  of  A.  to  an  extreme 
height.  They  despised  the  world;  lived  a  life  of  solitude 
and  beggary;  mortified  the  fiesli.and  abstained  from  all 
uncleanness.  And  so  they  do  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  adlu-rents  of  the 
comparatively  new  religion  were  more  exemplary  for 
purity  of  morals  than  for  the  practice  of  ascetic  sever¬ 
ities.  But,  before  long,  in  Kgxpt  and  elsewhere,  they 
endeavoreii  to  escape  from  the  sinful  world  in  wliich 
they  lived,  and  by  lasting  and  jirayer  sought  for  divine 
aid  arouml  tliu  shores  ot  Lake  Marcetis,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  A.  assumed  a  mure  intel¬ 
lectual  shape  among  the  Neo-l‘latonists  of  Egypt  than 
it  has  ever  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its 
greatest  names  are  I'hilo  the  Jew,  the  lather  ol  the 
system,  Plotinus,  Porphyry.  lamblichus.  and  Pmclus. 
Philo  has  left  uh  a  history  of  it  in  his  De  Ihtd  Omtem- 
plativd.  Even  in  the  2<1  century  of  tlie  Christian  era 
wo  find  societies  of  men  and  women  living  together 
under  vows  of  continence.  *llie  temU*iicy  to  ontnaid 
manifestation,  and  to  inwaril  ami  spiritual  life,  hegau  to 
decline  in  Christian  coniniuiiities.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  the 
chief  manifestation  <)f  A.,  namely,  iiiona.'tici8m.  Ihe 
essence  of  A.  is  to  liold  seli-denial  iiml  suffering  to  be 
meritorions  in  the  sight  of  God.  in  and  tor  itselt,  with¬ 
out  regarding  whether  it  promote.^  in  any  "'^.v  the  good 
of  others,  or  the  improvement  of  the  imlividnars  own 
character.  Ascetic  practices  liave  been  modified  in  re¬ 
cent  times;  nevertheless,  its  spirit  often  shows  itself  as 
still  alive,  even  in  Protestantism.  In  some  religious 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Carmelites,  A.  is 
actually  pnictisod  iu  its  greatest  severity.  —  See  Gnos¬ 
tics  Ac, 

AhoIi.,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  circ.  of  Elmbogeo. 
Man/.  Cottons,  hosiery,  woollens  8,178. 
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^***^**'^^*'**^^'***5?^'  ^  f^'ty  of  n.nvaria,  circle  of  Lower 
!<  laiicuma,  on  tlic  Main,  ;i«  m  N.W.  of  UUivJ.nrK,  2;i  m. 
L.i-.K.ot  lM~.inktbrt-on»the-M{iin.  ll  1ms  a  fine  old  Gotliic 
cimreh.  containing  the  toinl.s  of  the  fuimcr  Llectors  of 
31a.ycnct'.— yVod,'.  'limber,  wine,  tt>bacco,  and  ship¬ 
building.  /*<■;).  11,242.  * 

a  town  ofOernmny,  kingdom  of  Sax¬ 
ony, 14  m  E.S.E.<.f  (iuedlinburg.  Man/.  Linens,  wool¬ 
lens,  and  earthen  ware.  J  'ojy.  Li, 055. 

A.s'ci,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  cw/to.?,  a  iiouch.]  {Bot.)  The 
8pore-ca8<?s  of  certain  lichens  and  fungi. 

Asc’iaiiH,  Ascii,  a.  pi.  [Gr.a,  priv.,anil  sfeia,  shadow.] 
A  term  ajiplied  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  liave  no  shallow.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  sun  being  twice 
H  year  in  its  zenith  —  in  other  words,  being  perpendicular 
to  their  heads  —  no  projecting  shadow  is  thrown. 
A^Cifl'iniiA.  «.  pL  [Gr.  askns^  a  bottle  or  poindi.j  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  ncephalous  moIlusUs,  also  called  'ISinicoUi. 
They  adhere  by  tlieir  base  to  rocks, sliells,  and  otlier  sub¬ 
marine  substances  ;  tliey  are  more  or  Ics.s  gelatinous,  ami 
some  are  esculent ;  they  contmet  and  dilate  th'  luselves 
alternately,  and  have  the  pov  er  of  squirting  out  the  water 
they  liave  imbibed.  Some  of  tlie  A.  are  c<m»]}<<nmi :  ditlcr- 
ent  individuals  being  united  together  by  Kcommonsp  rii, 
but  each  having  its  own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
digestive  system  ;  and  each  fixe«l  on  a  lootslalk  that 
branches  fix,m  a  common  creeping  stem,  tiirongli  liich  a 
circulation  takes  jilace  that  connects  them  all.  '1  he  gen¬ 
eral  structure  of  the  individuals  is  the  same  in  the  single 
and  in  the  composite  animals,  and  may  be  understood 
from  tliefigure  accompanying  the  art.  Ai’KPnALA,^.?*.  The 
cavity  of  the  mantle  possesses  two  orifices;  by  one  of 
wlii(-h.  6,  a  current  of  water  is  coiitiiiu  illy  entering, 
while  by  tlie  other,  a,  it  is  as  continually  flowing  out. 
These  orifice.s  lead  into  a  large  chamber,  the  lining  of 
which,  folded  in  various  ways,  constitutes  the  gills;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  cliamber  lies  the  stomach,  and 
the  intestinal  canal,  i,  which  terminates  near  the  aper¬ 
ture  for  the  exit  of  tlie  water.  All  tlif^se  parts  are  cov- 
er«*d  witli  cjba,  b.v  the  action  of  wliicli  a  continual 
stream  is  made  to  flow  over  the  gills,  and  to  entm*  the 
stinnach;  and  the  minute  particles,  which  the  water 
brings  with  it,  and  wliich  are  ad  ipted  to  serve  as  food, 
are  rct.iiu  'd  and  iligested  in  the  stomarli.  Even  these 
animals,  fixed  to  one  spot  during  the  early  part  of  their 
lives,  ami  presenting  but  very  sliglit  in  licati.ms  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  possess  a  regular  heart  ami  system  of  vessels: 
and  these  vessels  form  part  of  the  stem,  c,  by  which  the 
roiiipoiind  species  are  connected.  Dotli  in  tliecompouml 
and  solitary  A  ,  the  young  animal,  wlieu  it  first  issues 
from  the  egg,  h:Ls  active  j)ower  of  locomotion,  being  pro¬ 
vided  wiMi  a  large  t.idpnie  like  tail,  by  the  aid  of  which 
it  is  pr<»pellod  through  the  water.  The  A  are  not  un- 
conimmi  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  United  fStates. 

A^iciil  iitiii,  n.;  pi.  Ascidia.  {Bnt)  A  name  given  to 
HU  anomalous  form  of  pi^tioles  constituting  a  hollow  re- 
cept.icle,  which  is  called  a  pitclier,  as  in  the  side-saddle 
flower,  Sarracenia  ptirpurfia.  —  See  SARRACENf^. 
AscLtes,  ».  [Gr.  usA'/itfs ;  from  a.s/i:o<,  a  battle.]  (d/«<f.) 

A  term  used  to  denote  abdominal  dropsy,  or  uronsv  in 
the  belly.  '  ^  ^ 

Ascil'ic,  Ascit'ieal,  a.  Pertaining  to  ascites;  drop¬ 
sical. 

AHcHi'tiouA,  a.  [Lat.  Supplemental;  aildi* 

tionah  not  inherent;  not  original;  AnaciTiTious,  7.  r. 
A^cle'piad,  n.  (Anc.  Piet.)  The  name  of  a  species  of 
verse,  so  called  after  Asclepiailes  of  Tragilos,  in  Thraci^ 
a  scholar  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  some  tragedies,  fra^ 
meats  of  which  still  remain.  The  verse  consists  of  4  feet, 
of  which  the  1st  is  a  spondee,  the  2d,  a  choriambus,  and 
the  dd  and  4th,  dactyls,  as  in  the  following  line  from 
iloraco : 

Maere  |  nas 

AHclepla(l'a(*e<'e, 

A  sole’ PI  ADS.  n.  pi. 

[See  Asclepias.  ] 

{Bot.)  An  ord.  of 
jilants.  alliance  So' 
lanalt'i. —  Diao.  An¬ 
thers  and  stigma  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  col¬ 
umn.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  almost  al¬ 
ways  milky,  and  of¬ 
ten  twining.  Leaves 
entire,  opposite,  hav¬ 
ing  cilipD  in  lieu  of 
stipules.  Flowers 
somewhat  umbelled, 
fascicled,  or  race¬ 
mose.  Calyx  6  -  di¬ 
vided,  persistent.  Co¬ 
rolla  monopetalous, 

5-lobed,  with  imbri¬ 
cated  ajstivatioii.  Sta¬ 
mens  5,  inserted  into 
thebjvso  of  the  corol¬ 
la;  anthers  ordinarily 
2-coIlcd.  Ovaries  2; 
styles  2 ;  stigma  com¬ 
mon  to  both  Btyle.s. 

Follicles  2;  placenta 
attaclied  to  tlie  sut¬ 
ure  :  seeds  numerous, 
imbricated,  pendii- 
lotw  ;  albumen  tliin ; 
embryo  straight;  co¬ 
tyledons  foliacemis. 

The  order  includes 
141  genera  and  PlO 


part  warm  ai'd  tropical  regions,  though  there  are  many 
natives  of  northern  lutituiies  also.  In  general,  they 
have  ucriii,  ]uirgative,  emetic,  and  diaphoretic  proper¬ 
ties.  'Tlie  milky  juice  is  usually  bitter  and  acrid,  but 
occasionally  it  is  bhtmi,  and  is  used  as  milk,  as  in  the 
case  of  Gytnnema  lacliftrum.  Many  of  the  species  of  the 
gen.  Ax<i,fna<  possess  powerful  medicinal  jiropertie-s. 
Tlie  celebrated  Hindoo  medicine  inwiar  is  procured 
from  several  species  of  the  geu.  Oxlotrupis.  The  gen. 
Ooiuphiicarpus  furiii.'hes  the  silk-plant  of  Madeira;  and 
the  gen.  PeiipUica  has  fine  and  valuable  species  lor 
arbors  ami  gardens. 

A^olopi'acles,  the  descendants  of  the  god  of  medicine, 
.*^)sculapius.  by  his  sons  Podalrrins  and  Machaon,. “Spread, 
togetlier  with  the  wm^hip  of  the  god,  tlirougb  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  formed  an  order  of  priests,  which 
preserved  tlie  results  of  the  medical  experience  acquired 
in  the  temples  as  an  hereditary  secret,  and  were  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  phy>icians,  prophets,  and  priests.  'I’hey 
lived  in  tlie  temple  of  the  god,  and  by  exciting  tlie  im¬ 
aginations  of  tlie  sick,  prepared  them  to  receive  healing 
djvams  and  divine  apparitions;  observed  carefully  the 
course  of  the  disease;  applied,  as  it  is  believed,  besides 
the  conjurations  and  charms  usual  in  antiquity,  real 
magnetic  remedies,  and  noted  down  the  results  of  their 
practice.  They  were,  accordingly,  not  only  the  first 
physicians  known  to  us,  but,  in  Vact,  the  founders  of 
scientific  medicine,  which  proceeiled  from  their  society. 
At  first,  tliis  order  of  priests  was  confined  to  the  family 
of  the  Asclepiades,  wlio  ki-pt  their  family  register  with 
gri'at  care.  Aristides  celebrated  them  by  his  eulogiunis 
at  Si.iyrna.  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  founder  of  scienlilic 
physic,  derived  his  origin  from  it,  and  the  oatli  adinin- 
istored  to^tho  disciples  of  the  onler  {juajurandum  Hip- 
pocratU)  is  pre.served  in  his  writings. 

ABClepi'aKlic,  a.  Relating  to  an  asclepiad. 

Ascic'|>i«t.H,  u.  [From  .tiy-vewinp/us,  the  god  of  medicine.] 
{B  it.)  The  silk  weeds,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  AscUpiadaceo'. 
The  A.  incarnata  is  a  handsome  shrub,  fouml  in  wet 
places  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada.  Its  stem  is  erect, 
branching  above,  :j-4  feet  high,  with  2  hairy  lines;  um¬ 
bels  close,  2-6  together,  at  the  tup  of  the  stem  or 
branches,  and  consisting  of  10  to  20  small  flowers; 
corolla  deep  purple,  corona  pale;  blossoming  in-July. 
The  roots  of  Jl.  cwru.TS  /mcu,  or  bastard  ijiecacnan  of  the 
West  Indies,  are  emetic,  and  are  frequently  sold  as 
ipec.icuanha.  The  roots  of  A.  tuberom.  a  species  found 
in  sandy  fi.-Id.s  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada,  are  famed 
for  their  diaplioretic  qualities.  The  sap  of  A.  .^yriaca 
is  recommended  as  an  expectorant.  It  is  white,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  caoutchouc.  The 
nectaries  or  leaflets  of  the  crown  act  a.s  fly-traps.  The 
seeds  ot  tliis  and  some  other  species  are  covered  with 
down,  which  is  well  adapteti  for  stuffing  mattresses  and 
pillows.  They  are  lienee  sometimes  calleil  wild  cotton- 
plants.  A  good  many  of  them  are  cultivated  for  their 
beauty.  Their  flowers  have  curious  horned  processes 
added  to  the  corolla. 

As'coli,  a  frontier  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches. 
63  miles  S  of  Ancona.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  well- 
built  and  strongly  fortified.  A.  is  tlie  ancient 
l^ici'n'on^  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place  of  almost  in- 
acce.saible  strength.  It  sustained  a  memorabb^  siege 
against  the  Romans  under  Pompey.  Lat.  42®  61'  24" 
N. ;  Lon.  13®  25'  15"  E.  J*<)p.  14,223. 

As'coli  49i  Satria'no,  avery  ancient  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  prov.  of  Capitanata,  13  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Roviiio.  It  was 
here  that  Pyrrhus  encountered  for  a  second  time  the 
Roman  legion,  but  with  no  decisive  result  to  either  side. 

It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1400.  Pop.  14,223. 

A»iooiiiye'eteM,  Uelvei.l^ce^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ask-oK,  a  bag.] 
{B  '/.)  An  ord.  of  fungi,  or  mushrooms,  alliance  Funz/a/es. 
producing  the  siiores,  often  in  sets  of  eight,  in  tubular 
sacs,  which  are  called  asci  or  thecae.  They  are  nearly 
related  to  the  lichen.s.  They  differ  considerably,  and 
are  hence  divided  into  several  tribes.  Some  are  floccu- 
lent  in  appearance,  and  either  grow  on  dead  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  feathers,  horn.  &c.,  or  on  the  leaves  of  trees  or 
herbaceous  plants.  Others  are  of  a  fleshy  consistence, 
some  growing  on  tlie  ground  or  on  decaying  vegetable 
substances  in  flamp  situations,  assuming  the  tbrm  of 
pretty  large  cups,  often  raised  on  a  stalk,  such  as  the 
species  of  Pe.ziza  ;  others  growing  underground,  of  a  glo¬ 
bular  form,  solid  and  fleshy  within,  such  as  the  truffle, 
Tuber  dbnrius. 

ANori'lmble,  a.  That  which  may  be  ascribed. 

“  Those  phenomena  are  <Mcn6a6Ie  to  the  weight  of  the  air.”— 

Ascribe',  t».  a.  [Lat.  ascrihn^  from  ad,  to,  and  scriho,  to 
write.]  To  account  for  one  tiling  by  another,  as  its 
cause  or  the  subject  in  which  it  recede's,  or  to  wliich  it 
appertains. 

To  this  we  may  justly  axcrihe  those  jealousies  and  encroach¬ 
ments.  which  render  mankind  uneasy  to  one  another.”— iloyers. 

Ascrj^>  f  ion,  n.  Act  of  ascribing;  the  tiling  ascribed. 

Aseiit  ncy  Moiiiitain,  in  Windsor  co.  It 

18  blit  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  affording  from  its  summit 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

Ascut'iicy  ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Windsor 

CO. 

Ascy  mm,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  skyrnx.  roughness.]  A 
gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Hypertcaceep..  The  St.  Peter’s-wort, 
Acrr/xiindreir,  found  in  sandy  wood.s,  from  N.  Jersey  to 
Louisiana,  has  a  stern  about  1  foot  high,  thickly  clothed 
with  leaves;  flowers  pale-3-ellow,  on  very  short  pedicels, 
Idossoming  in  July. 

Ak'4Ioii<I,  or  As'nooD,  a  small  seaport  of  Palestine,  on 

^  m.  W.  of  Jeinsalem.  It  was  the 

Aandod  i»f  Scripture,  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  Hie  Ihilistines,  and  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  5).  It  occupied  a  commanding 
position  on  tlie  high-road  from  Palestine  to  Egj'pt,  and 


was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites.  It  sustained 
against  Psammetichus  a  siege  of  2'J  years,  b.  c.  ^30;  was 
destroyed  by  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  v.  68,  x.  84),  and 
restored  by  the  RomaiiH,  B.  c.  55.  It  is  now  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  village,  from  which  the  sea  is  constuntlj’  receding. 


Fig.  209.— ASDOUD,  in  Palestine,  (the  Ashdod  of  Scripture.) 
A^orii,  or  AhoI'Ho,  GASP^n.a  celebrated  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon,  b.  at  Cremona,  about  1581:  d.  1626. 
Ho  was  the  discoverer  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  to  which  he 
a.ssigned  the  function  of  conveying  the  chyle.  Ili.s  dis¬ 
covery.  though  now  universally  regarded  by  physiolo¬ 
gists  as  genuine  and  important,  wa.s  not  generally  admit- 
tei]  as  true  until  15  or  20  years  after  it  was  made. 
A^^'oiiatll,  daughter  of  Potijiherah,  wife  of  Joseph 
(  Grn.  .\li.  12, 45).  and  mother  ol  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
Asop'tie,  a.  [Gr.  u,  priv.,  and  stpumai^  to  putrefy.]  Not 
liable  to  putrefaction. 

See  OiUN. 

Amox'iml,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Lat.  sexualis,  sexual.] 
'J'hat  has  no  ilislim-t  sex. 

Asli,  n.  [A.S.  a'sr,  Ger.  rsc/ir.]  The  Engli>h  name  of  a 
genus  of  trees,  which  will  be  tiescribeil  under  its  botan¬ 
ical  name,  Fraxinus,  7.  r.  They  are  generally  large, 
hardy  trees,  and  their  w<K>d  is  exteii.sively  used  wliere 
strength  and  elasticity  are  required.  —  Mountainf 

another  species  of  tree,  gen.  Pyrus,  7.  v. 

— The  wood  of  the  ash. 

—a.  Pertaining  to  the  ash :  made  of  ash. 

— V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  ashes. 

A^h,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  27  m.  S.W. 
by  S.  of  Detroit;  pop.  1,451. 

Ashamo<r,  a.  [A.S.  7^sca  mian,  aacamian,  to  be  ashamed. 
See  Shame.]  Affected  by  shame;  abashed;  put  to  the 
blush. 

■■  This  I  have  shadowed  that  you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  that 
hero.”  —  Dry  den. 

Asliani'edly,  Rasbfully;  shyly. 

AMlian's:o  LriicI,  a  country  of  Luungo,  in  W.  Africa, 
between  the  rivers  Gaboon  and  Congo,  Lat.  1®  58'  54" 
S.;  Lon.  11®  56'  38"  E.  A.  was  discovered  in  1863,  by 
Paul  B.  DuChaillu,  a  celebrateil  French  explorer,  who  has 
written  a  very  interesting  account  of  it.  In  the  dense 
tropical  forests  of  this  and  the  adjoining  countries  was 
first  seen  the  gorilla,  an  animal  which  is  both  the  lar¬ 
gest  and  fiercest  of  the  ape  tribe. 

an  extensive  kingdom  of  W,  Africa,  lying 
along  the  Guinea  coast,  between  from  6®  and  8®  N. 
Lat.,  and  from  4®  48'  W.  to  1®  10'  E.  Lon.,  being  2.''0  m. 
equally  both  in  lengtli  and  breadth  — AVim.vlmi,  70,000 
sq.  m. — Surface.  Mmiiitainous.  bnt  with  no  elevated  peaks 
or  suinmite;  and  on  the  N.  of  J.at.  7®  to8®  the  country  is  a 
large  and  very  fertile  jilain.  The  Velta  or  Asweda, about 
400  in.  in  length,  and  the  Assinee,  arc  the  principal  rivers. 
There  arc  several  lakes,  which,  in  the  summer  season, 
often  overflow  their  banks.— The  beat  of  six  months 
of  the  year,  from  October  to  March,  is  excessive,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  it  is  so  cool  that  fires  are  frequently 
desirable.  The  coast  is  vei\v  nnliealthy.  especiall,v  to 
Europeans.  The  rainy  and  foggy  season  lasts  from  May 
to  October.  From  1]/^  N.  Lat.  to  the  coast,  A.  presents 
one  vast  forest,  whose  trees  have  all  the  stupendous 
characteri.'^tics  of  African  vegetation,  exemplified  near 
the  sea  by  the  gigantic  baol)ah,  the  cactus,  mangrove, 
and  various  kinds  of  palm  and  cotton  trees;  and  in  the 
interior  the  ollferous  and  viniferons  palms,  the  aloe,  and 
the  citron.  The  btnd.s  are  generally  covered  with  jungU% 
and  Guinea  gnu«s  of  enormous  height  and  thickness. 
Tlie  sugar-cane  grows  wild,  ami  tobacco,  maize,  dbourra, 
yams,  and  rice,  are  produced  in  plenty.  Fruits,  as  the 
jdneapple,  orange,  banana,  cocoa,  fig.  papay,  Ac.,  flourish 
liere  in  perfection,  as  also  gums,  aromatic  plants,  dye 
and  lianl  woods.  —  A.  has  a  niagnifii-cnt  y/cru,  ami  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  animals,  reptiles,  and  insects  peculiar  to 
tropical  Africa.  —  Inhab.  The  natives  on  the  coa.st  are 
well  niaile  and  muscular,  and  less  imbued  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  African  type  than  those  in 
the  interior.  The  better  cla.s8e.s  of  tlie  women  are  almost 
handsome,  and  of  Indian  rather  than  Negro  physique. 
Both  sexi‘8  are  cleanl}’,  .an‘1  the  npfier  onlers  wear  a 
garment  resembling  tlu*  Roman  toga.  The  lower  orders 
are  destitute  of  clotliing,  save  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
loins.  There  are  five  orders  into  which  societ}’  is  divide^; 
tlie  king,  the  caboceers.  the  gentry,  the  traders,  and  the 
slaves.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  only  accessible  to  th# 
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rich.  Well-stocked  and  welt-managed  markets  are  held 
In  the  towns.  The  common  drink  is  palm-wine.  At 
their  high  festivals,  the  most  brutal  e.vcesses  and  cruel¬ 
ties  are  priiCtiMe<l,  and  hundreds  of  human  victims  are 
sacnficed  in  cold  blood.  Cannibalism  is  practised,  luit 
nut  avowed;  ainl  to  coinplete  their  character,  it  must  be 
observetl  that  they  are  great  thieves,  and  extraonlinary 
lovers  of  etiquette.  —  th/a.  Gold  is  the  chief  article  of 
export,  and  a  good  deal  is  done  in  ivory,  dye  and  hard 
woods.  J^laves  are  exported  when  practicable.  The 
imports  are  principally  arms,  gunpowder,  rum,  to- 
bai  co,  &c.,  and  m my  kinds  of  European  manufactured 
gootis.  The  currency  is  gohi,  either  iii  du.st  or  small 
lumps,  but  ^c<  nor  I  f.-xhf'.iti  in  use  fartlier  N.  are  n</t 
unknown.  —  Gov.  and  RrUg.  The  legislative  power  lies  in 
the  king,  an  aristocracy  of  4  persons,  ami  an  assembly 
of  ca6ocerrs, or  captains.  Tlie  religion  of  .4.  is  Fetichism, 
but  there  are  many  indications  of  Moliammedanism. 
Language.  7  or  8  different  languages  are  spoken  within 
60  Ill.  of  the  coast.  The  only  written  language  is  the 
Arabic;  and  the  Moslems  are  the  only  persons  who  can 
read  aud  write.  Cap»  Coomas-Ji. — Ifi.'it.  The  early  history 
of  A.  is  obscure.  In  consequence  of  disputes  with  tlie 
Fanlt'fSy  A.  declared  war  against  tlie  English,  in  1824, 
were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
di'iice  (»f  the  Fnnteea.  In  1874  England  went  again  to 
war  with  A .,  defeated  (lie  king  in  battle,  burnt  his  capital, 
and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace. 

AHli'apOO*  in  S.  CUro/tnn,  a  small  river  in  Colleton 
district.  It  flows  iiibi  the  sea,  and  receives  the  name  of 
Coosaw  river  at  its  mouth. 

AKli'away,  in  likodt  Island,  a  post-offlce  of  Wasliing- 
ton  CO. 

Asli'borougrh,  in  /m/fana,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co., 
about  19  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Terre-Haute  ;  pop.  137. 

AMli'boroii^li.  iu  N.  (\xrtilina,  a  township  and  cap. 
of  Hamiolph  co.,  78  m.  N.W.  of  Fayetteville.  There  are 
Cotton  mills  in  the  ncighhorliO‘)d.  Pop.  1,172. 

AMli'boiiriie,  a  borough  and  par.  of  England,  Dcrby- 
sliire.  At  A.,  in  1644,  tlie  Parliamentary  troops  defeated 
those  of  Charles  I.  !‘'p.  of  jiar.  ;»,44o. 

AMli'biirii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  17  ni.  S  E.  of  Hannihal. 

A^ili'biiriiliaiii.  in  M<vssachusfits,  a  post-township  of 
Worcester  co.,  55  m.  N  W.  of  Poston ;  pop.  2,172. 

AJ^^Il’bnriiliaiil  Oopot^  iu  Massacitusctls,  a  post¬ 
village  of  W orcester  co. 

Asli'bnrtoii,  Loan  (Albx.wdrr  Bviung),  a  London 
merchant  of  considerable  wealth,  u.  1776.  In  1834  he 
became  a  member  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel's  cabinet,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Masterof  the  Mint,  and 
Wiis  created  Baron  A.  In  1811,  lie  proceeded  to  America, 
ami  concluded  with  the  U.  States  the  famous  treaty 
commonly  called  the  A.  Treaty,  by  which  the  frontier 
line  between  the  State  of  .Mainoand  Canada  was  settled. 
By  this  treaty,  seveii-twelfllis  of  the  disputed  ground, 
and  the  British  settlement  ol  M.ul.iwaska,  were  given  to 
the  U.  States,  ami  only  live-twelfths  of  the  ground  to 
Great  Britain.  D.  1848. 

Asirby,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Coles  co. 

Anll'by,  in  A/assac/ia.’:c</«,  a  thriving  post-township  of 
.Middlesex  co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  ;>/>/>.  994. 

Asli'by-de-la-ZoiicBie^  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
CO.  of  Leicester,  116  in.  N.W.  by  N.  of  London.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Ashby  Castle,  in  which  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  once  confined.  Pp.  4,076. 

Ai^Si'byNbiirg^h,  in  Kentac'.y,  a  post-village  of  Hop- 
kiri.s  CO.  on  Green  river,  2u0  m.  \V  .S.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Asli'by'si  Mills,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Moot- 
gtimcry  co. 

Ash  C'r^elKy  in  Mitsissippi,  a  post-office  of  Oktibbeha 

CO. 

Asli'clocl.  (.Script)  A  city  of  the  Philistines.  See  Aspoud. 

Asho.  in  y.  Carolina,  a  mountainou.s  county,  bordering 
on  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  and  situated  between  tlie 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.E.  ami  St«>ne  Mountain  on  the  W. 
Capital,  Jefferson.  Pop.  9,573. 

Anlicir,  adv,  [a  and  shelf.]  (Aaui.)  On.  a  shelf,  or 
rock. 

AkIi'oii,  a.  Pertaining  to  a.sh;  mmlo  of  ash  wood. 

Ash'ery,  *n.  A  place  where  ashes  are  kept;  an  ash- 
hole.  A  manufactory  of  potiish. 

Ash'es,  n.pl.  [A.S.asca  ;  Goth,  azgo;  Ger.  asche  ;  proba¬ 
bly  alPed  to  Gr.  aza,  aze,  dryness,  lieat.J  Tlie  <lry  dust 
or  remains  of  anything  burned ;  the  dust  or  loose  eartliy 
particles  produced  by  coml/iistion.  —  Tlie  remains  ol  a 
human  body ; — iiseii  in  poetry, from  theaucient  practice 
of  buruing  the  dead. 

“  To  great  LaSrteii  I  bequeath 
A  task  of  grief,  his  ornamcnis  of  death ; 

Lest,  when  the  fates  his  royal  aahet  claim, 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  name.'’--Pbp«. 

—In  common  language,  ashes  is  always  used  in  its  plural 
form,  but  the  singular,  os/i,  seems  to  be  generally  adopted 
by  modern  chemists. 

(Chein.)  Wlien  any  part  of  an  organized  body,  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  animaJ,  is  burne<l  with  free  access  of  air,  part  of  it 
is  resolved  into  volatile  <ompounds,  wliile  the  other, 
and  generally  the  smaller  portion,  is  left  as  incombusti¬ 
ble  residue  or  ash.  This  re.sidne  may  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elements: — Basic,  l^otassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
barium,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  alumiiiinm,  cop¬ 
per,  zinc. — Acid.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  phosphorus 
(as  phosphoric  acid),  sulpliur  (chiefly  a.s  sulphuric  acid), 
Filicon  (as  silicic  aci<l),  carhun  (as  carbonic  aciil,  an<l  oc¬ 
casionally  a.s  cyanogen).  These  substances  are  the  so- 
called  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents  of  the  vegetable^ 
or  animal  structure  ;  tliey  are  essential  to  its  existence, 
and  are  as.sociated  w  ith  the  organic  matter  in  certain 
definite  forms,  not  necessarily  tlie  same  as  tlmse  wliich 
tbtiy  assume  in  the  ash-  The  inorganic  constituents 


above  enumemted  are  not  all  equally  essential  to  or¬ 
ganized  structures.  Potassium,  hodium,  calcium,  mag- 
iie.-<iuin,  and  iron,  assi/ciated  with  pllo^pho^^('  acid,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  uarhonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  and  clilorine,  are 
almost  always  ju-eseiit,  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  in 
the  aslies  of  organized  bodies,  wliether  vegetable  ur  aiii- 
ina.1  ;  the  other  elements  are  of  rare  or  doubtful  occur¬ 
rence.  Ill  bone,  the  inorganic  matter,  consisting  mainly 
of  phoHpiiate  of  calcium  and  carbonate,  constitutes  3^  to 
^  of  the  entire  mass.  Phosphate  of  calcium  occurs  also 
ill  the  ashes  of  the  allnuninnui  principles.  Phosj/liate  of 
inagin'sium  is  ahuadaiit  in  the  ash  of  wheat-grain; 
cliloridc  of  sodium  is  invariably  present  in  the  fluids  of 
the  animal  body,  and  in  the  Juices  of  plants.  Carbonate 
of  potassium  lorius  the  greater  i>art  of  wood-ash.  Silica  is 
scarcely  evcral/sent  Iroiii  the  aslies  of  organized  bodies. 
Tlio  ashes  of  etimsetaceous  plants  contain  97  per  cent,  of 
silica,  l^ulphur  occurs  to  tlie  amount  of  about  1  per 
cent,  iu  all  the  alhiiiuiiioiilal  sulistances.  Alumina  has 
been  lound  in  considerable  4|uanlity  in  tlie  juice  ol  j/lants 
which  exhibit  an  acid  reaction,  as  Lycopodium  chamce- 
cyparissus.  The  presence  i/f  the  other  metals  is  mostly, 
perhaps,  due  to  8«»me  peculiarity  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant  or  animal  in  which  they  are  found. 

(A^rtc.)  As  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants  are  nil 
derived  from  the  soil,  and  vary  greatly  in  amount  ami 
in  composition,  it  will  he  easily  understoo<l  that  tiio  ex¬ 
amination  of  pl.int-ashes  is  of  great  imi>ortanco  with 
reference  to  agriculture.  A  plant  will  not  grow  on  soil 
deficient  in  the  mineral  substances  wdiicli  it  napiires;  if 
phosphoric  aciil  is  d'dicieiit,  wlieat  and  other  cereal 
grasses  cannot  form  tlieir  seed  in  its  normal  amount;  if 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  silica,  tlie  straw  will  be  weak; 
some  plants  require  abundance  of  alkali, others  of  lime. 
&c.  The  examination  ol  the  ashes  shows  what  particular 
mineral  suh.-itances  theplant  requires, ami  conse(|Uently 
what  substances  must  be  snpplietl  to  it  artificially  in  the 
ibrm  of  manure,  if  tliey  are  not  already  contained  in  the 
8«)il.  The  preparation  and  analyses  of  ashes  reejuiro 
very  delicate  manipulations,  and  ought  to  be  intrusted 
only  to  an  experienced  chemist. 

( l'ol<:anic  Ashes.)  This  name  is  applied  to  the  pul¬ 
verulent  portion  of  the  matter  tlirown  out  by  volcanoes. 
The  ashes  emitted  by  different  eruptions  of  the  same 
Volcano,  at  different  times,  exhibit  great  differences  of 
struAnre  and  compositum.  It  is  8ometim<*s dark-colored 
or  even  black,  and  composed  of  carlliy  or  solt  particles, 
sometimes  gray  or  white,  and  finely  divided.  In  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  .\.  D.  79,  which  overwhelmed 
Fompeii  and  Ilerculamuim,  the  ashes  was  so  fine  ami 
dry  that  it  took  exact  casts  of  objects  buried  iu  it.  It  is 
this  finely  divided  matier  to  wiiicli  tlio  term  ashes  is 
especially  applied,  the  coarser  varieiies  being  generally 
denominated  volcanic  sand  ;  it  sometimes  rises  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  is  tlien  carried  by  the  wind  to  great 
distances.  1'.  A.,  w  lien  examined  by  the  microscope, 
appear  to  be  composed  of  fragments  of  lava,  slag,  mica, 
felspar,  magnetic  iron  ore,  angite,  pumice,  olivine,  &c. 
It  is  therefore  a  nieehanical  mixture  of  minerals  aud 
rock.s  abraded  by  trituration  ag.iiiist  each  other. 

A^iilc'villC9  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster 
Co. 

Ashe^ville,  in  Alabama,  and  iV.  Carolina.  See  Ash- 

VILLE. 

AMli'lield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Springfiedd.  It  is  a  large  place, 
and  the  seat  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  1,180. 

AmIi  Flat*  in  Arkansas,  a  pi/st-office  of  Law  rence  co.  j 

AMliTonl,  a  town  ami  par.  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  47 
m.  E.S.E.  of  lamdoii ;  pop.  7,215. 

Anhloril*  in  ('onnexlicut,  a  post-township  of  Windham 
co.  It  is  noted  for  its  tanneries.  1,241.  \ 

AsiliTord*  in  iVew  Vork,  a  post-township  of  Cattaraugus' 
C«».,  35  m.  tf.S.E  of  Butfalo;  pap.  1,801. 

AsIl'I'oril*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du 
Lac  <-o.,  14  m.  S.S.E,  of  Fond  du  Lac;  pop.  1.799. 

\hU  Oro  ve,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Iroquois  co.,| 

65  ill.  E.N.E.  of  Bloomington;  pop.  1,146. 

— A  township  of  Slielhy  co. ;  pop.  1,499. 

AnIi  tjJrovo.  in  Indiana,  a  post-i.dfico  of  Tippecanoe  co. 

A^h  ii  rov<**  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co.  I 

AMliip'ptiii*  in  iroiconst?!,  a  post-township  of  Lodge 
county,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee,  on  Ruck  river; 
pop.  1,623. 

A^hi^ra  Land,  a  country  of  W.  Africa,  bordering  on 
Ashango  Land,  in  Lat.  1°  44'  22"  S. ;  Lon.  lu*^  30'  34". 
Discovered  in  1863  by  Dn  Chaillu.  Its  inhabitants  are 
savages  of  the  purest  Negro  type. 

AMh'Uenaz*  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Goiner,  son  of 
Japhet  {Gen.  x.  3),  i.  e.,  one  of  the  poo]>U*s  or  tribes  be¬ 
longing  to  that  part  of  the  Japhetic  division  of  the  hn- 
niaii  race  which  bears  tlie  name  of  Gomer.  The  original 
siteof  the  peopleof  A.  wasin  the  neigiiborhood  of  Arme¬ 
nia  {Jer.  li.  27),  ami  wo  may  perhaps  recognize  the  tribe 
of  A.  on  the  N.  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  Lake 
As'  ani'us  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  of  .Strtn(/-ia,  4S:a«- 
dinavia.  Knohel  regards  A.  as  a  compound,  Ash-ke.nuz, 
i.  e.  the  As-race,  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia. — 
Win.  I^inilh. 

AKli'kiim*  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroqnois  co.,  73 
Ill.  S.  by  W.  from  Chicago;  pop.  of  township  1,351. 

A^li'land,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  16  m.  N. 
E.  of  Jacksonville,  p/p.  203. 

ANh'land,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  village  of  Fayette  co., 

66  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Imlinnapolis. 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  3  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Newcastle. 

*  — A  village  of  Wabash  co.,  4s  ni.  S.W  of  Fort  W/iyne. 

A^li'land*  in  7owa,  a  post-office  of  Wapello  co.,  72  m. 
S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

AKla'land,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Davis  co.,  on  the 
Kausas  river,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Manhattan. 
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Asti'lnnd,  In  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Boyd  co.,  on 
the  Ohio. 

AMli'laiid,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  now 
called  Dalto.v,  q.  i\ 

Asilt'land,  in  Mu»sachu.setts,  a  post-tow’iiship  of  Middle¬ 
sex  CO..  24  Ill.  from  Boston;  pojt.  2,186. 

ANii'litiid,  in  Michigan,  u  post-township  of  Newaygo 
CO. ;  j/op.  7/0. 

Asli'laiid*  in  Minn^s<ta,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  in 
A.  towiish.p  ;  pop.  of  township  011. 

in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

A94li'luii4i,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
about  18  in.  N.  hy  \\ ,  of  Jefierstm  City. 

AmIi'Ihii4|,  in  Kchraskn,  u  vill.  of  Saunders  co., //op.  653, 

—A  village  of  Cass  co.,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Hie  I’lattc  river. 

AsU'l  a  ■ul,  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Greene  co  , 
49  ni.  8.  by  W.  of  Albany  ;  j>op,  992. 

A^li'laiid,  in  Ohio,n  N.E.  co.,  watered  by  the  Black 
Fork  and  Lake  Fork.  Its  s/dl  is  higlily  fertile.  Area, 
390  8(j.  m.  l*op.  21,933.  —  Itsca]!.,  AshlaiKl,is  situated  at 
85  m.  N.N.K.  of  Columbus.  ]*op.  2,6oi. 

A^ll'laiiil,  in  J  Pennsylvania,  a  townshiji  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  758. 

— A  post-town  of  Schuylkill  co.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Poltsvillc ; 
pop.  5,714. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  170  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

A$ill'lniid*  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Hanover  co., 
about  16  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond.  p']>.  .',942. 

ASkh'laild,  ill  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  caj).  of  a 
co.  of  same  name,  on  a  hay  of  Lake  SiijM-rior,  jiop.  221. 

As»li'laii€l  C'ity,  in  Tennessee,  a  township  of  Cheatliam 
county ;  pop.  862. 

' — A  vill.  of  Way  ne  CO.,  abt.  70  m.N  W,  of  Naslivillc,//o//.  894. 

Ashland  MiIIm,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Jackson 
CO.,  in  Asiiland  townslii]). 

Asli'lar,  Ash'leu,  7i.  [It.  asdare,  to  cut  or  hew  smooth 
with  an  axe,  from  asce,  an  axe.]  (Masonry.)  The  name 
given  to  common  or  free-stoiies,  as  they  come  from  the 
quarry,  of  various  sizes.  —  Also  the  facing  or  squared 
stones  on  the  lr</nt  of  a  building.  When  tlie  work  is 
smoothed  or  rubhi  d,  so  as  to  take  out  tlie  marks  of  the 
tools  by  whicli  the  stones  were  cut,  it  is  called  plane  A. 
—  Tofded  A.  is  understood  to  be  tliat,  the  surface  of 
which  is  wrought  in  a  regular  manner  like  parallel 
flutes,  and  placed  jH-rpendicuIarly  in  the  building;  but 
when  tho  surfaces  of  the  stom-s  are  cut  with  a  broad 
tool,  without  care  or  regularity,  the  w’ork  is  said  to 
be  random-tooled;  wlien  wrought  with  a  narrow  to<d,  it 
is  said  to  be  chiselled,  or  boasted;  and  when  the  surfaces 
of  the  stones  are  cut  with  very  narrow  tools,  the  A.  is 
said  to  be  pointed;  wlien  the  8tom*s  project  from  tho 
joints,  tho  A.  is  said  to  be  rusticated ;  in  this  kind,  the 
faces  may  either  have  a  smootli  or  broken  surface. 

AsBi'lariiii;;. and  At^li'leriii^**,  n.  (Arc//. and  Mason¬ 
ry.)  In  Nicholson's  ArchiUctural  Dictionary,  tlie  word 
ashlaring  U  used  to  signify  the  operation  of  iiedding  the 
slabs  of  stone  einploy/  d  for  lacing  brick  or  rubble  walls ; 
and  ashlering,  /is  a  teclinical  term  in  carpentry,  for  the 
short  pieces  of  njiriglit  quartering  used  in  garrets  to  cut 
off  the  facute  angle  between  the  floor  and  the  sloping 
rafters  of  tho  roof. 

Asli'ley,  Lord.  See  Shaftesdurt. 

Asll'ley,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.E.  county,  watered  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  bayou,  Saline  and  Washita  rivers.  Area.  870 
sq.  m.;  surluce  g<-nerally  level.  Chief  Prod.  Cotton, 
Indian  corn,  tobacco.  Cap.  Fountain  Ilill.  Popxdaiion, 
8,042. 

— A  township  of  Independence  co  ;  pop.  702. 

.4«h'l*»y,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wa-iliington  co.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Centralia;  pop.  1,030. 

Ash  ley*  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Keiitco. 

Ash'ley*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Pike  co.;  pop.  of  township  1,222. 

Ash'ley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  104  m. 
S.W.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  454. 

At^h'ley*  in  South  Carolina,  a  small  river,  which  has 
lately  acquin-d  a  great  importance.  It  takes  rise  in  tlie 
district  of  Colleton,  and  flowing  S  W.  to  Charleston, 
forms  with  Cooper  river  the  Charleston  harbor.  On  tlie 
banks  of  this  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  were  fouini, 
in  1867  and  1868,  very  exten.sive  deposits  of  pho.spbatic 
rocks  or  boulders,  imbedded  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These,  when  ground,  are  quite  adapted  to  use 
as  the  main  substratum  of  the  fertilizers  now  coming  so 
extensively  into  use;  and  has  already  become  so  much 
in  demand,  that  tlie  citizens  of  Cliarleston  rely  on  the 
trade  as  a  very  important  means  of  restoring  their  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 

Asli'ley,  in  Utah,  a  lake  of  Iron  co.,  about  25  m.  long, 
an<l  10  broad. 

Ash'ley  C'ity*  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  !Mnromb  co.,  on 
Lake  St.  Clair,  with  a  harbor  open  to  large  vessels. 

Asll'ley  Falls*  in  Massachuselts,  a  post-office  of  Berk¬ 
shire  CO. 

Ashley's  Fork,  in  Utah,  a  tributary  of  the  Green 
river  of  the  Colorado. 

Ash'loy  villo*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Hamp¬ 
den  CO. 

— A  village  of  Berkshire  co. 

Ash'tnole*  Eu.^s,  a  celebrated  English  antiquary,  B. 
1617.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  appointed 
Windsor  herald,  and  became  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Society.  His  principal  work  is  i)iQ  History 
o  f  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  D.  1692. 

Ash'iii4»re*  in  Illinois,  atownship  of  Coles  co., //op.  2.088. 

^V^li'iiiiin*  Jehudi,  an  American  philanthropist,  B.  at 
Champlain,  New  York,  1794.  In  1822,  lie  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  conduct  a  body  of  liberated  Negro  settlers  to 
Liberia,  an<l  accordingly  set  sail  for  Cape  Montserado. 
Tlie  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  settlements 
had  been  overcome  by  the  talents  aud  energy  of  A when 
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his  hoalth  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
America.  1).  182.S. 

Asliore^  adv.  On  shore.;  on  the  land. 

“The  ponr  Kiiglishiuan  ri<liug  iu  the  roact.  having  all  that  he 
brought  thither  a«Ayr«,  would  have  been  uudoue.” — Jialeiyh. 

—To  or  at  the  shore. 

*'  We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command, 

As  send  our  precepts  lu  the  leviathan 
To  come  uskove." — 6kaks. 

(T^aut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  he  ashore  when  she  has  run 
upon  the  ground,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  eillier  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design. 

Ash'potuclk'  River,  in  Omnenficut.  a  suiull  river  of 
Connecticut,  emptying  into  tiie  Saugatuck. 

Ash  Point,  in  Kansasy  a  j)ost-village  of  Nemaha  co., 
about  7U  m  xV.N  W.  of  Topeka. 

Ash'port.  iu  Tennessee^  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale  co., 
on  the  Missi.ssippi,  170  in.  W.S.W.  from  Nashville. 

Ash  in  lUinnSy  a  post-olRco  of  Massac  co. 

Ash  RUl^e,  in  OhOu  a  post-otfice  of  Brown  co. 

Ash'riitr,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Mazanderan,  52  m. 
W.  of  Asterabad.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  greatest  of  the 
Per.sian  monarchs. 

Ash  in  Texas,  a  po«?t-oflRce  of  Harrison  co. 

Ashtabu'la,  in  O'n'o,  a  county  settled  in  1796,  border¬ 
ing  on  Pennsylvania  ami  Lake  Krie,  and  watered  by 
Grand  and  Coniieant  rivers.  PrxL  Hay,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  cattle.  Cap.  Jefferson. 
Pop.  32,517. 

•—A  post-township  of  Ashtahula  co.;  pop.  3,394. 

—A  river  of  Ashtabula  co.,  falling  into  Lake  Erie. 

Ash'taroth,  or  As'tarotii,  plurals  of  A.sh'toreth  ;  As'- 
TARTfi.  The  AshtoreJ.h  wor.shipped  l»y  tlie  Jews  in  times 
when  idolatry  prevailed,  was  the  principal  female  divin¬ 
ity  of  tlie  Pineniciaiis,  as  Ilvil  was  the  principal  male 
divinity;  and  the  plural  Ashtarotli  indicate  probably 
different  modifications  of  the  divinity  herself.  Ash- 
toreth  is  the  .\starte  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and 
is  iclentified  by  ancient  writers  witli  the  godde.ss  Venus 
{Aphrodite).  She  is  probably  tlie  same  as  the  Isis  of  tiie 
Egyptians,  and  closely  connected  with  the  Asherah  of 
Scripture;  Ashtoreth  being,  acconling  to  Berthau, 
the  name  of  the  go(Me.ss,  and  Asherah  the  name  of  her 
image  or  symbol.  In  Scripture  she  is  almost  always 
joined  with  Baal,  and  is  called  god,  Scripture  having  no 
particular  word  for  expressing  goildess.  She  wsis  the 
goddess  of  the  moon;  iu*r  temples  generally  accompanied 
those  of  the  sun,  and  while  bloody  sacrifices  or  Imman 
victims  were  offered  to  Baal,  breatl,  li<iuor.s,  and  perfumes 
were  presented  to  Astarte.  She  wa.8  also  goddess  of 
woods,  and  in  groves  consecratetl  to  her,  such  lascivious¬ 
ness  wiis  committe<l  as  rendered  her  worship  infamous. 
Cice.ro  says,  lil).  iii.  de  Nat.  Deoni'a,  that  their  Astarte 
was  the  Syrian  Venus,  born  at  Tyro,  and  wife  of  Adonis : 
verv  dilferent  from  the  Venus  of  Cyprus.  On  medals 
she  is  represented  in  a  long  habit;  at  other  times  with 
a  short  one;  sometimes  holding  a  large  stick;  some¬ 
times  .she  has  a  crown  of  ray.s;  sometimes  she  is  crowned 
with  battlements,  as  the  Venus  of  Asoalon.  iSee  Fig.  207.) 
In  a  medal  of  Cae'^area  she  is  in  a  short  dress,  with  a 
mail's  head  in  her  right  hand,  and  .Sanchoniathon  says 
that  she  was  represented  with  a  cow's  head,  or  only  with 
horns  intende<l  to  represent  the  lunar  rays,  as  in  Fig. 
210,  which  is  the  copy  of  an  ancient  sculpture. 
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AsIl'tOii,  in  lUhioiSy  a  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  1,007. 

in  lowOy  a  village  of  Monona  co.,  2  m.  N.  by 
VV.  of  Onawa  ;  pop.  lo6. 

A^li'toii*  in  Missouri,  a  i>ost-office  of  Clarke  co. 

A^h'toii.  in  Penusyh'unia,  a  village  of  Carbon  co.,  115 
m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  coal¬ 
mining. 

AsU't  on*  in  Rhode  JsJayid,  a  po.st-office  of  Providence  co. 

Asli'ton,  in  a  post-office  of  Lane  co. 

Aii>li'ton-iiii4ler-].<.Viio,  a  borough  <’f  England,  in 
Lancashire,  on  liie  Tame,  187  ni.  N.  by  W.  of  London, 
and  7  E.N.E.  of  Manchester.  Mauf.  Extensive  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  calicoes,  ginghams,  Ac,  I*op.  of 
parish,  71,181 ;  of  borough,  4o,U(i(). 

Asill'uelot*  in  New  liampshirey  a  river  falling  into  the 
Connecticut  river. 

—A  iiost-office  of  Cheshire  co. 

AiHli'ville,  in  Alnhavut,  a  post-village  and  cap.  of  St. 
Clair  CO.,  120  m.  N.  of  Montgomery.  This  county  is  full 
of  bituminous  coal.  Pop.  922. 


Afth^ville*  in  North  CuroZtna,  a  post-village  and  cap.  of 
Buncombe  co.,  255  ni.  W.  of  Ilaleigh.  It  has  a  bunk, 
and  is  a  fiourishing  place.  Pop.  2,593. 

A^ll-M'o<liio.s<flay  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  day 
of  Lent,  Jroin  tlie  iloniaii  Catiiolic  ceremony  of  strewing 
ashes  on  tlie  head,  as  a  sign  of  penitence.  Tlie  ashes 
used  on  this  day  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  palms  con- 
secrate(i  mi  the  PaJm-Sunday  before.  The  ashes  are 
first  consecratcil  mi  the  altar,  then  sprinkled  witli  holy 
water,  and  atlerward  strewed  on  the  liead.s  of  the 
priests  ami  the  assembled  people,  the  officiating  priest 
repeating  tlie  words,  •*  Remember  that  thou,  art  du.dy  ami 
skall  rtiuru  to  dust."  The  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been 
iiUro<luc4*d  into  the  Cliurcli  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  a  conimiiiatiou  service  is  ap- 
jn)iiited  to  be  n-ad  on  this  day,  containing  the  curses  de¬ 
nounced  against  impenitent  sinners. 

Afili-Weetl,  74.  {Bot.)  An  herb  of  tlie  tribe  An.9'#’Ziadcc, 
nannsl  also  goat-foot,  lierb-gerard,  gout-weed.  <fec. 

A^ill'woocl^  ill  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Maury  co. 

A^»lK'y,  a.  Belonging  to  ashes  ;  having  the  color  of  ashes  ; 
pale;  composed  ot  ashes. 

“  Oft  I  have  seen  a  timely  partest  ghost 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pule,  and  bloodless." — Shdks. 

Asll'y*|>Hle,  a.  i^ile  as  ashes. 

Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger,  ashy-pale.” 

A^ia,  (a'zkah.)  [Lat.  and  Gr.  Asia  ;  Ger.  Asien  ;  perhaps 
from  Scr.  ushoc,  aurora.  See  also  Ashkenaz.]  Asia,  the 
largest  of  tlie  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  motlier  of  nations,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  states ;  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences;  rich 
in  all  natural  gifts  and  historic  memories;  tlie  theatre 
of  human  progre.ssioii  in  ancient  times,  and  still  exhib¬ 
iting,  in  many  parts,  the  same  characteristic  traits  which 
distinguished  itcenturies  ago, — presents  to  our  studyan 
imimuise  assemlilago  of  facts  that  cannot  be  condensed 
in  the  space  of  a  few  columns.  We,  therefore,  in  ofleriiig 
below  a  generalized  summary  of  its  geographical  history, 
and  principal  divisions,  liave  to  refer  the  i  eadiT  for  more 
miiiure  details  to  the  various  names  of  countries,  &c.  it 
contains,  each  in  its  alphahetbml  place  in  this  work, 

I.  IlrsTORY. — Tlie  geographical  knowledge  of  A.  may  be 
considered  as  commemung  with  its  w'estern  countries, 
and  with  Gre«‘ce,  the  cradle  of  our  present  civilization. 
Juda'a  and  Pliueiiicia  are  the  quarters  from  which  Gie 
earliest  information  comes,  and  tliis  knowledge  became 
extended  in  the  5th  century  B.  c.  The  ciuiquests  of 
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Alexander  the  Great,  and,  after  him,  the  Romans,  did 
much  to  arouse  tlie  spirit  of  discovery ;  but  in  tliis  they 
were  surpassed  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  who  pene¬ 
trated  all  over  this  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Si¬ 
beria  and  that  region  borderingon  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
latter  was  by  them  supposi'd  to  contain  the  castle  of  two 
enormous  giants,  Gog  ami  Magog,  tliesearcli  after  whicli 
impelled  the  caliphs  to  eentl  forth  many  exjtloratory  ex- 
petlitijins,  one  of  which  returned  with  a  formidable  ac¬ 
count  of  tliis  fortress.  This  fable  was  so  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved  at  tlie  time,  that  the  castle  figures  conspicuously 
in  all  tlie  maps  of  the  middle  ages.  In  Europe,  the 
crusades  first  <irp\v  attention  to  the  Eastern  w'orld.  and 
intercoucso  was  also  created  by  an  embassy  from  the 
Pope  being  sent  to  the  Mongols,  who  had  invaded  Europe 
as  far  as  Hungary  and  Silesia.  About  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  revival  of  commerce  among  the  maritime 
cities  of  Italy,  two  Venetian  nobles  of  enterprising 
spirit,  named  Polo,  visited  Bokhara,  and  from  thence 
Cambalu.  thecourt  of  Kublai.  surnamed  the  Great  Khan, 
who  was  the  inheritor  of  the  con<iue8t8  of  Jenghis  in 
China  and  other  countries.  They  a  second  time  trav¬ 
elled  through  the  Farther  East,  taking  with  them  the 
son  uf  one  of  them,  Marco  Polo  (7.  r ),  to  whom  man¬ 
kind  is  indebted  for  the  earliest  work  of  travel  known 
of  A.  Cathag,  as  N.  China  was  then  called,  with  Cam- 
halu,  its  cap.  (tlie  modern  Pekin),  excited  their  wonder, 
the  latter  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  city  of  Europe 
at  that  time.  They  afterward  visited  Mangi,  or  S.  China, 
wliose  cap.,  Quinsai,  or  the  “Celestial  City,”  is  also  de¬ 
scribed  in  glowing  colors.  Marco  lieard  also  of  .Nipangu, 
or  Japan,  as  a  rich  insular  empire,  which  the  great  khan 
had  lieen  unable  to  Subdue.  Returning,  the  travellers  , 
passed  tlirongh  India  and  Syria  to  Trebizonde,  and 
reached  Venice  after  an  absence  of  24  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  Juan  de  Monte  Corvino,  a 
Minorite  friar,  went  on  a  religious  mission,  and  pene¬ 


trated  to  Cambalu,  where  he  resided  for  many  years, 
made  many  converts,  ami  even  caused  himself  to  be 
made  arcliliiahop  of  that  city.  Another,  Odsric  of 
Portenau,  also  (lescribes  a  voyage  made  to  India,  the 
Oriental  An  liipelago,  ami  China,  and  his  return  by  way 
of  ihibet.  At  (he  end  of  tliis  century.  Europe resonmled 
witli  the  (riuinpiis  and  conquests  ol  Tiinour  tlie  Great; 
and  Henry  J 11.,  of  Castile,  sent  two  successive  embassieH 
to  llie  court  of  the  Tartar  conqueror,  the  last  ol  wliich 
was  in  1403,  under  Ciavijo,  wlio  sojourned  at  Saniarcaiid, 
and  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  that  moiiiirch, 
his  court,  and  policy.  In  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Calient  in  India, 
The  Portuguese  followed  liim,  and  in  20  years  eslallii^h- 
ed  forts  and  settlements  in  Hinffiistan,  and  the  Malayan 
islands,  and  even  tried  to  get  a  looting  iu  China.  In  the 
17th  century,  a  I'ody  of  Freiicli  mis.-iimaries,  eminent 
for  tlieir  scientific  acquirements,  obtainid  permissiori 
to  reside  in  I'ekin,  and  made  a  survey  of  China  and  tlie 
adjacent  countries.  The  materials  thus  collected  were 
sent  to  France  and  arranged  by  L'Anville.  In  lii36, 
Broughton,  an  Engli.'h  surgeon,  found  lavor  witli  Shah 
Jehaii,  tlie  Great  Mogul,  or  emperor  of  Ilindostan,  •who 
gave  liim  the  privilege  of  Iree  commerce  throughout  his 
dominions,  and  lU’omised  to  allow  (lie  same  to  all  the 
English  who  should  come  to  Bengal.  This  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  English  govvruur  of  Surat,  a  place 
where  this  people  had  already  established  a  trading 
factory.  In  coiisequeme  of  this  permission,  the  English 
company  sent  out  fn-m  England,  in  1(40,  two  ships  to 
Bengal,  and  thusloimed  tlie  nucleus  ol  avast  com¬ 
merce,  whicli  iu  course  of  years  led  to  (he  territorial  con¬ 
quest  and  absorjitioii  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Hiudostun. 
Tile  southern  part  of  A.  having  tlius  become  Known,  the 
discovery  of  that  division  of  the  continent  N.  of  the  Altai 
was  reserved  Ibr  Russia,  which  ci'untry,  alanit  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  15th  century,  liavhig  conquered  the  Cossacks, 
engaged  that  hardy  race  to  explore  and  conquer  lor  her 
the  vast  region  ol  18iberia.  This  was  gradually  done  lor 
tU  years,  until  1639,  vlien  Limetrei  Kopilofi  reached 
the  Gulf  ol  Ochotsk.  Amdher  division  marched  to  tlie 
Anioor,  but  were  driven  back  by  tlie  Chinese.  '1  he  English 
and  Butch,  during  tliis  lime,  w  ere  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  China  by  way  ol  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  Middleton, 
Hudson.  Barentz,  and  other  uavjgat«irs,  tried  this  pas¬ 
sage,  but  none  of  them  reached  lieyond  the  Gulf  of 
Oby,  to  tlie  E.  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  164U,  however,  Cos¬ 
sack  expeditions  sailed  down  tlie  rivers  Lena.  Alaska, 
and  Colima;  and  in  1646,  they  exjilored  theexirime 
N.E.  peninsula  of  A.,  inhabited  by  ibe  Tehutchis.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  century,  Behring  discovered  the 
most  E.  cajteof  A. ;  and,  in  conjunction  w  ith  Tchuiikolf, 
afterw’urd  made  a  voyage  to  America.  Subsequent  ex- 
pe<litii>n8,  as  those  ol  W  rangel.  Beechiy,  Cook,  Perouse, 
and  Broughton,  did  much  to  explore  the  E.  boundary 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  its  connection  with  Jesso,  Japan, 
and  China.  The  entire  coast  ol  A.  has  thus  been  ex¬ 
plored,  and  in  a  great  measure  jiossessed  by  Europeans. 
The  chain  of  the  IJimaUyas  has  been  surveyed,  and  its 
heights  determined.  ThiLet  has  been  explored  by 
Turner  and  Moorcroft,  Cal'O'l  and  Afghanistan  by 
Elphinstune.  and  Bokliara  by  Bnrnes  and  \\  ollf.  Rus¬ 
sian  embassies,  sent  overland  toCbina,  have  crosf'ed  the 
Great  Mongolian  desert;  as  has  also  Pallas,  and  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Siberia,  and  the  region  of  the  Anioor,  lias  be- 
conio  known  to  us  by  the  adventurous  researclies  of 
Atkinson  ;  and  in  Central  A.  the  brothers  Sclilagentweit, 
in  1856,  passed  over  the  Kueiihieii  mountains,  a  feat 
never  before  attempted.  An  Hungarian  traveller,  Ar- 
niinius  Vambery,  acconlJ»li^hed.  in  1863,  a  j>erilou8 
journey  from  Teheran  tlirough  tlie  w  ilds  of  the  Turcoman 
deserts  to  Saniarcainl.  AVitliiu  the  last  few  yt-ars,  Russia 
has  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  achieved  theconquost  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  brave  iuhaldlants, 
though  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  are  still  unsubdued 
in  spirit;  and,  refusing  to  live  under  tbeyoke  of  the 
conquerors,  are  incessantly  emigrating  into  a  region  of 
Eastern  Turkey  bounded  by  the  Tigris  and  the  deserts 
of  Centnfl  Persia;  which,  owing  to  tlieir  jndu^try,  is 
rapidly  iinpreving.  In  aiiotlier  direction,  Ku^sia  is  also 
slowly,  but  successfully,  extending  her  Southern  Asian 
frontier,  and  is  promising  to  be  the  rival  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  retention  of  the  trade  with  China  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  In  1858,  the  Russianized  Tartar,  Valikhaiudf, 
explored  in  disguise  the  region  between  the  Russian 
outpost  Fort  Vernoe  and  Kashgar;  and  it  is  surniued 
that  this  nation  is  seeking  gradually  to  extend  her  terri¬ 
torial  conquests  even  to  the  N.IV.  confines  of  British  In¬ 
dia.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  (here  are  still  portions 
of  the  vast  centre  of  this  continent  wTiich  are  almost 
terr®  incognita*  at  the  present  day. 

II.  Topography. — A.  extends  from  Lat.  10°  20'.  and, 
inclusive  of  the  archipelago  of  islands  belonging  to  it, 
from  Lat.  10°  19'  8  to  78°  N.  From  \V.  to  E.  it  occupies 
from  26°  to  190°  E.  Lon.  The  most  northerly  point  of 
the  continent  is  Cape  8ievero  Vostolchnia.  Lat.  78°  25' 
N.;  easterly,  Cape  Tschukotskoi-noss,  190°  E.  Lon.; 
southerly.  Cape  Romania.  IaU.  1°  18' N.;  and  the  most 
w'esterly,  Caj>e  Baba,  in  Natolia,  26^  E.  Lon.  Its  greatest 
length  E.  to  W.,from  Belirings  straits  to  the  Dardanelles, 
may  be  taken  as  7,500  m.;  its  greatest  breadth,  Irom 
North-East  cape  in  Siberia,  to  Cape  Romania  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  at  about  5,200  ni. 
Area.  Estimated  to  be  aboutl7,805,146  6q.m.,  being  over 
4  times  the  size  of  Europe.  —  Asia  is  washed  on  the  N. 
by  the  Arctic  sea ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  w  inch 
separates  it  from  the  American  continent;  on  the  S  by  tlie 
Indian  ocean,  which  lies  between  it  and  Australia;  while 
on  the  W.  it  is  divided  from  Africa  hy  the  Red  sea  and 
Gulf  of  Aden;  and  from  Europe,  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  >£gean  seas,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Black  sea,  and  the 
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Asia,  tlie  largest  of  the  continents  and  tlie  nucleus  of  the  Old  World,  sur¬ 
passes  the  united  area  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
'oint  masses  of  North  and  South  America.  It  is  inhabited  by  more  than 
Aiie-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world,  hut  very  unequally  distri¬ 
buted  over  its  surface,  about  one-half  being  confined  to  China  and  India, 
which  have  together  a  density  of  151  persons  par  square  mile,  while  the 


average  density  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  is  only  14.  The  continent  lit4 
entirely  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  distance  from  Cape  Baba  to 
East  Cape  is  7,000  miles;  the  distance  along  the  30th  parallel  is  5,390 
miles ;  from  Singapore  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  5,500  miles. 

The  scale  of  the  Alap  is  520  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  comprising 
310  times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  Map  of  England. 
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Russian  Empire — • 

Designation. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Fop. 

Capitals,  or 

Principal  Cities. 

Pop.  of 

Capitals. 

Siberia  and  Central  Asia, 

Governments  &  Provinces, 

5,791,000 

5,500,000 

Tobolsk,  .... 

16,000 

Transcaucasia, 

Governments  &  Districts. 

70,348 

2,424,546 

Tirtis . 

30,000 

Chinese  Empire,  . 

Eastern  Turkestan,  or  f 
Thian-shan-nan-loo,  ( 

Empire, 

3,663,000 

469,608,000 

Pekin,  .  ' . 

2,000,000 

Kingdom,  . 

490,000 

5,500,000 

Yaikand, 

120,000 

Japan, 

Independent  Turkestan — 

Empire, 

. 'i 

169,000 

37,000,000 

Yedo,  or  Yeddo, 

1,700,000 

Khiva, 

Khanate,  .  .  .  ( 

493,000 

15,000,000 

Khiva,  .... 

12,000 

Bokhara, 

Khanate,  .  .  .  r 

Bokhara, 

160,000 

Kunduz. 

Anam,  or  An-nam,  .  I 

Cochin  China,  .  .  1 

Khanate,  .  .  .  J 

• 

Kunduz. 

Empire, 

174,000 

16,000,000 

Hue,  .... 

100,000 

Tonquin,  .  .  .  j 

French  Cochin  China,  . 

French  Colony, 

21,716 

979,116 

Saigon . 

Udong . 

180,000 

Cambodia  (Khvvtr), 

French  Protected  State, 

32,379 

1.000,000 

12,000 

Siam,  .... 

Kingdom,  . 

261,800 

6,000,000 

Bang-kok, 

300,000 

Malaya, 

States, 

35,000  ■ 

200,000 

Perak,  &c.. 

Burmah, 

Empire. 

184,000 

8,000,000 

Moutchobo, 

4,000 

India,  .  .  .  .  | 

British  Possession,  Pro- 1 
teeted  States,  &c.  .  j 

1,553,272 

193,100,000 

Calcutta, 

413,000 

Ceylon, 

British  Colony,  . 

24,700 

2,088,027 

Colombo. 

55,000 

Nepaul, 

Bhotan, 

Kingdom,  . 

54,500 

1,940,000 

Khatmandoo,  . 

50,000 

Kingdom,  . 

19,800 

1,000.000 

Tassisudon. 

1 

Afghanistan, 

Khanates,  . 

210,000 

10,000,000 

Cabool,  Herat,  it  Candahar, 

60,000,  20,000,  k  70,000 

Belooohistan, 

Khanates,  . 

192,000 

600,000 

Kelat . 

12,000 

Persia,  or  Iran, 

Kingdom,  . 

648,000 

10,000.000 

Teheran, 

.  60,000 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

Arabia— 

Turkish  Governments, 

478,767 

15,563,000 

Smyrna,  .... 

150,000 

Hediaz  and  Yemen, 

Turkish  Goveniraents, 

193,719 

900,000 

Mecca,  Sana,  . 

60,000,  40,000 

Nedjd,  &c., 

Wahhabee  Empire, 

880,000 

1,800,000 

Riadth,  .... 

Oman, 

Sultanate  (of  Zanzibar), 

102,000 

2,500,000 

Muscat . 

60,000 

Total, 

. 

15,742,000 

806,702,689 

.ba, 

ibakansk,  1.000 
.boil  Thubbi, 
.cheen, 


;re,  Akka,  or  St.  Jean  d’Acre, 


Japan  Q 
Siberia  L 
Arabia  Gr 
Sumatra  L 


5,000 
dalia, 

liana,  20,000 

den  (British),  40,000 

.gra,  125,262 

hinedabad,  130,000 

hmednuggur,  20,000 

fan.  Port, 

idin, 

jmeer,  23,000 
kabah, 
kita, 

kinolinsk, 
ksu,  100,000 
Idansk, 


Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Arabia  F 
India  I 
India  I 
India  I 
Siberia  P 
Turkey  in  Asia  D 
India  T 
Arabia  E 
Japan  P 
Siberia  1 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  I 
Siberia  P 


ippo  (Ifaleb),  100,000  Turkey  in  Asia  E 


lahabad,  72,093 
nanapura, 
nool, 

noy  (open  port),  250,000 
nritsir,  85,000 
ladirsk, 
leiiseh, 

igoor  or  Siemrab, 
igora,  12,000 
itakia, 
rarri, 

•acan,  9,000 
■alsk 


India  K 
Burinah  L 
Persia  Gr 
China  N 
India  I 
Siberia  S 
Arabia  F 
Siam  M 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Philippine  Islands  0 
India  L 
Siberia  H 


ot,  or  Arkat,  53,474  India  I 

[uusk.  Ft.  Russian  Empire  0 

erabad,  4,000  Persia  G 

lasarsk,  Siberia  H 

ock,  2,000  India  I 

•ungabad,  60,000  India  I 

Burmah  L 

itbia,  or  Yuthia,  25.000  Siam  M 
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Bagdad,  90,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  F 

e 

Bruni,  22,000 

Borneo  N 

h 

Damascus,  180,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  E 

e 

Baiagansk, 

Siberia  M 

c 

Bmsa,  70,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  D 

d 

Dardzung, 

Tibet  L 

e 

Balfrush,  5,000 

Persia  G 

e 

Bulongan, 

Borneo  N 

b 

Deir, 

Turkey  in  Asia  P 

e 

Balkh,  2,000 

Turkestan  H 

e 

Bulun, 

Siberia  0 

a 

Delhi,  152,406 

India  I 

f 

Bamo, 

Burmah  L 

f 

Bunder  Abbas,  or 

Gombroom, 

Dereyyeeyah  (ruins), 

Arabia  F 

f 

Bampoor, 

Beloochistan  H 

f 

5,000 

Persia  G 

f 

Dhalum, 

Arabia  F 

f 

Bangalore,  60,000 

India  1 

g 

Bushire, 

Persia  G 

f 

Dhofar, 

Arabia  G 

g 

Bang-Kok,  350,000, 

Cap.  of 

Cabool,  60,000 

Afghanistan  H 

e 

Diarbekir,  50,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  E 

e 

Kingdom, 

Siam  M 

g 

Cagayan, 

Philippine  Islands  0 

h 

Dizful,  15,000 

Persia  F 

e 

Bang-pa-sai, 

Siam  M 

g 

Calcutta,  413,000 

India  K 

f 

Dobisak, 

Turke.stan  H 

d 

Banjermassin, 

Borneo  K 

i 

Calicut,  25,000 

India  I 

g 

Dolonner, 

Mongolia  N 

d 

Bareilly,  111,300 

India  I 

f 

Calopan, 

Philippine  Islands  0 

g 

Dunkot, 

Arabia  G 

g 

Barguzinsk, 

Russian  Empire  M 

c 

Camerag, 

Philippine  Islands  0 

g 

Ekaterinburg,  21,777 

Siberia  H 

e 

Barnaul,  9,927 

Russian  Empire  K 

c 

Canton,  1,200,000 

China  N 

f 

Erzerum,  25,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  F 

e 

Baroda,  140,000 

India  I 

f 

Capis,  11,145 

Philippine  Islands  0 

g 

Faifoh, 

Cochin  China  M 

g 

Bassak, 

Siam  M 

g 

Cashmere,  40-80,000  India  I 

e 

Fiogo,  or  Hiogo  (open 

port),  Japan  P 

e 

Basra,  or  Bassorah, 

Castries,  Maritime  Prov. .  Russ.Erapire  Q 

c 

Foo-chow,  600-1,000,000  China  N 

f 

60,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  F 

e 

Cateel, 

Philippine  Islands  0 

h 

Fouf, 

Arabia  F 

f 

Ba.ssein, 

India  L 

g 

Cattaok, 

India  K 

f 

Fu-chow, 

China  0 

e 

Bathan, 

Tibet  L 

£ 

Cawnpore,  108,800 

India  K 

f 

Fukoki, 

Japan  P 

e 

Bayan  Aulsk, 

Siberia  I 

c 

Chang-cha, 

China  N 

f 

Futtehgurb, 

India  I 

f 

Baypore. 

India  I 

g 

Chang-ehow-foo,  800,000  China  N 

f 

Gaih, 

Beloochistan  H 

f 

Beekaneer,  60,000 

India  I 

f 

Chang-te, 

China  N 

f 

Galle,  or  Pointe  de  Galle,  3,000  Ceylon  K 

h 

Beerjan. 

Persia  G 

e 

Chan-taboon, 

Siam  M 

g 

Gar, 

Tibet  I 

e 

Beit-el-Fakih, 

Arabia  F 

g 

Cbao-choo, 

China  N 

f 

Gaza,  16,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  E 

e 

Behah, 

Beloochistan  H 

f 

Chao-king, 

China  N 

f 

Gezan, 

Arabia  F 

g 

Bellary,  30,400 

India  I 

g 

Chicacole,  50,000 

India  K 

g 

Gbijinsk, 

Siberia  S 

b 

Benares,  185,900 

India  K 

f 

Ching-ting, 

China  N 

e 

Giloloj 

Moluccas  0 

h 

Bencoolen,  13,000 

Sumatra  M 

i 

Ching-too, 

China  M 

e 

Gombroom,  or  Bundei  Abbas, 

Berezov, 

Siberia  H 

b 

Chin-kiang, 

China  N 

e 

5,000 

Persia  G 

f 

Bey  rout,  15,000 

Turkey  in  Asia  E 

e 

Chita, 

Siberia  N 

c 

Grane,  10,000 

Arabia  F 

1 

Bhawulpoor,  20,000 

India  I 

f 

Chitral, 

Afghanistan  I 

e 

Gnchen, 

Chinese  Empire  1. 

d 

Bhooj,  20,000 

India  H 

f 

Chittaffonff,  or  Islamabad,  India  L 

f 

Gundawa, 

Beloochistan  H 

f 

Rlionnl. 

India  I 

f 

Cochin, 

India  I 

h 

Guriev, 

Siberia  G 

d 

Bien-ho.  French  Cochin  China  M 

g 

Colombo,  55.000 

Ceylon  I 

h 

Gwalior, 

India  I 

f 

Biisk. 

Siberia  K 

c 

Constantinovsk,  Maritime 

Hai-ehow, 

China  N 

e 

Blagovestchensk.  Amoor.  Russ.  Empire  0 

c 

Prov. 

Russia  in  Asia  Q 

d 

Hai-tsiu, 

Corea  0 

e 

Boguchansk , 

Siberia  L 

c 

Coomfidah, 

Arabia  F 

g 

Hakodadi  (open  port). 

45,000  Japan  Q 

d 

Bokhara,  160,000 

Turke.stan  H 

e 

Coti, 

Borneo  N 

i 

Halli, 

Arabia  F 

g 

Bolsheretsk, 

Siberia  R 

0 

Daba, 

Tibet  I 

e 

Hamadan,  30,000 

Persia  F 

e 

Bombay,  566,000 

India  I 

Dacca,  67,000 

India  L 

f 

Hamah, 

Turkey  in  Asia  B 

e 

Boni, 

Celebe.s  0 

1 

Damar, 

Arabia  F 

g 

Hang'Chow-foo,  700,000  Chin*  0 

« 

“2 
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Haura,  AraKia  P  s 

Hayel,  25,000  Arabia  F  f 

llecljar,  Arabia  E  f 

Hems,  or  Homs,  30,000  Turkey  in  Asia  E  e 
Herat,  20,000  Afghanistan  H  e 

Hillali.  10,000  Turkey  iu  Asia  F  e 

Hing-chow,  China  N  e 

Hiogo,  or  Fiogo  (open  port),  Japan  P  e 
Hit.  4. .500  Turkey  in  Asia  F  e 

Hodeiila,  Arabia  F  g 

Hoi-ngan,  China  N  e 

Homs,  or  Hems,  30,000  Turkey  in  Asia  B  e 
Hong-kong  (Victoria)  [liritisk),  China  N  f 
Hota,  Arabia  F  g 

Houra.  el,  Arabia  E  f 

Hue.  10(1,000,  Cap.  of  Empire,  Anam  M  g 
Hurilwar,  India  I  f 

Huten, 

Hyderabad,  24,000 
Hyderabad,  200,000 
Hi.  or  Kuldcha,  40,000 
Iloilo. 


Indore,  15,000 
Indrapoor, 

Irkutsk.  23.856 
Ishim.  2,000 
Iskardo, 

Islamabad, 

Ispahan,  180,000 
Jamda, 

.Tam.sk, 

Jelajel, 

Jerusalem.  25,000 
Jiddah,  22,000? 

Jigansk. 

Joodpoor,  150,000 
Jowf, 

Jubbulpore, 

Juggernaut,  29,700 
Kaliarovski, 

Kagosima, 

Kai-fong. 

Kainsk.  3,400 
Kale-myo, 

Kalivan, 

Kamenogorsk,  Ust, 
Kampot, 

Kamtchatsk,  Nijni, 
Kamtchatsk,  V. 

Kanagawa, 

Kan-chow, 

Kandahar,  or  Candahar, 
7(1.000 

Kandy,  or  Candy, 

'  Karachar, 

Karakorum, 

Karaman.  7,000 
Karkalinsk, 

Kars,  12,000 
Kashgar. 

Kastamuni,  12,000 
Katif,  el. 

Katmandoo,  50,000 
Kazbiu, 

Kedje. 

Kehit,  12,000 
Keresoon, 

Kerman,  or  Serjan.  30,000 
Kermanshah,  30,000 
Keshin, 

Kesho, 

Khaibar, 

Khauiil.  nr  Hamil, 

Khiva.  12.(100 
Khodjend.  25,000 
Khoi,  30.00(' 

Khokand,  30-50,000 
Khoremabad, 


Arabia  F 
Arabia  E 
Anam  M 
India  I 
Laos  M 
India  H 
India  I 
Cliinese  Emp.  K 
Philippine  Is.  0 
India  I 
Sumatra  M 
Siberia  M 
Siberia  H 
Tibet  I 
India  I 
■  Persia  G 
Tibet  L 
Siberia  R 
Arabia  F 
Turkey  in  Asia  B 
Arabia  E 
Siberia  0 
India  I 
Arabia  E 
India  I 
India  K 
Siberia  P 
Japan  P 
China  N 
Siberia  I 
Ilurmah  L 
Siberia  K 
Siberia  K 
Cambodia  M 
Siberia  S 
Siberia  R 
.Japan  P 
China  M 


Afghanistan  H 
Ceylon  K 
Chinese  Empire  K 
Mongolia  M 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Siberia  I 
Turkey  in  Asia  F 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  I 
Turkey  in  A,sia  E 
Arabia  F 
Nepal  K 
Persia  F 
Belooohistan  H 
lieloochistan  H 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Persia  G 
Persia  F 
Arabia  G 
?China  M 
Arabia  F 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  L 
Turkestan  H 
Russian  Turkestan  H 
Peima  F 
Turkestan  I 
Persia  F 


Thian-shan-nan-loo  I 
Persia  G 


Khotan, 

Khubbes, 

Khuluni,  or  Ta.sh-kurgan, 

10.000  Turke.stan  H 

Kiakhta,  5,000  Siberia  M 

Kiang-Hung,  China  M 

Kien-chow,  China  N 

King-chow,  China  0 

Ki-ngnan,  China  N 

King-te-ching,  1,000,000  China  N 

King-yang,  China  M 

Kirensk,  1,500  Siberia  M 

Kirin-oola,  Chinese  Empire  0 

Kiung,  or  King-ki-tao,  Cap.  of^ Corea  O 


Kobdo,  10,000 
Koktechavsk, 
Kolapore, 

Kolira.sk,  Nijni, 
Kolira.sk,  Strednoi, 
Kolimsk,  Vcrknoi, 
\oniyeh.  or  Koniah, 

so.oorf 

opal, 

Korgo, 


Chinese  Empire  K 
Russian  Empire  H 
India  I 
Siberia  S 
Siberia  R 
Siberia  R 

Turkey  in  A.sia  E 
Russian  Empire  I 
Mongolia  N 


Kotton, 
Kou-kou-kota, 
Kouznitz, 
Krasnoiarek,  8,000 
Kraw, 

Kuei-chow, 


Mongolia  N 
Chinese  Empire  N 
Siberia  K 
Siberia  L 
Siam  L 
China  M 


Kuldcha,  or  Hi,  40,000  Chine.se  Empire  K 
Knnduz,  5,000  Turkestan  H 

Kurgan,  Siberia  H 

Knriiool,  20,000  India  I 

Kurrachee,  22,200  India  II 

Kutcha,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  K 

Lagong,  Siam  M 

Lahore.  95,000  India  I 

Lai-chow,  China  N 

Lan-chow,  China  M 

Lanlonlur,  P>orneo  N 

Lar,  12,000  Persia  G 

Lassa,  or  Lha-s.sa,  24,000,  Cap.  of  Tibet  L 


Leet, 

Leinah, 

Ling-tao, 

Lithang, 

Loheia, 

Lnodiana.  47,20() 

Luang  Phrabang, 

Lucknow,  30(1,000 
M.a’an, 

Miicao  (PorfHf/uese),  35,000 
Macassar.  12.000 
Madras.  720,000 
Diadura, 

Mahe  {French),  2,616 
I'aimana. 

Maimatchin. 

Makallah.  4,,5U0 
Makri.  3,000 


Ai-abia  F 
Arabia  F 
China  M 
Tibet  L 
Arabia  F 
India  I 
Siam  M 
India  K 
Arabia  E 
China  N 
Celebes  N 
India  K 
India  I 
India  I 
Afghanistan  H 
Mongolia  M 
Anabia  F 
Turkey  in  A.sia  I) 


Alalacca  (.liritvili).  80,792  Malaya  M 

Mang.alore.  11. .5,50  India  I 

Manila.  15,000,  and  with  suburbs 

100.000  Philippine  Islands  0 

Mariinsk.  Maritime  Prov.,  Russ,  in  Asia  P 


Marimsk, 

Martaban. 

Ma.suli)i.atam,  27,884 
Matarah, 

Matsuiai,  50,000 
Mecca,  60,000 
Medina,  18,000 
Meerut,  29,000 
Meliau. 

Mendavi. 

Mergen-khotau, 

Merutchak, 

Meshed.  80,000 
Miako,  500,000  to  1,000,000 
Minna, 

Mocha,  7,000 
Mngonng, 

Moilah,  or  Mowilaw, 

Mooltan,  80.966 
Moorshedabad,  146,963 
M  orbat, 

Mosul,  20-40,000 
Motnye, 

Moukden, 

Moulmein,  17.042 
Mnneepoor, 

Muscat,  50,000 
Mush, 

Mntshobo,  4.000 
Nagasaki  (open  port),  70-100,000 
Nagpoor.  111,230 
Nan-chang, 

Xan-choo, 

Nanking,  500,000 
Narym, 

Natal, 

Nee-e-gata. 

Ncllore.  20,000 
Nertchinsk,  5,000 
Ngan-king, 

Ngan-si. 

Nha-trang, 

Nikolaevsk, 


Siberia  K 
India  L 
India  K 
Arabia  G 
Japan  Q 
Arabia  F 
Arabia  E 
India  I 
Borneo  N 
Borneo  N 
M.anchuria  0 
Afghani.stan  H 
Persia  G 
.Tap.'in  P 
Arabia  G 
Arabia  F 
Burmah  L 
Arabia  E 
India  I 
India  K 
Arabia  G 
Turkey  in  Asia  F 
,Ta))an  P 
China  0 
India  L 
Burmah  L 
Arabia  G 
Turkey  in  Asia  F 
Burmah  L 
Japan  0 


Nimber. 

Ning-po  (open  port),  250,000 
Ning-sia. 

Ninguta-khotan, 

Nis.sah, 

Niu-ehwiing  (open  port); 
Nizzuwah, 

Novgorod, 

Obdorsk, 

Gkhotsk,  1,000 
Okhut. 

Glekminsk, 

Omsk.  17.000 
Oodeypoor, 

Ooiein. 

Orfah,  30,000 


India  I 
China  N 
Corea  0 
China  N 
Siberia  K 
Sumatra  L 
Japan  P 
India  K 
Siberia  N 
China  N 
Chinese  Empire  L 
French  Cochin  China  M 
Asiatic  Russia 


Tibet  L 
China  0 
China  M 
Manchuria  0 
Arabia  F 
China  O 
Arabia  G 
Russia  in  Asia  P 
Siberia  H 
Siberia  Q 
Siberia  R 
Siberia  O 
Siberia  I 
India  I 
India  I 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 


Orsk,  Siberia  Q  c 

Osaka,  Japan  P  e 

Padang,  Sumatra  M  i 

Pakhaye,  Siam  M  g 

Pak-nam,  Siam  M  g 

Palembang,  25,000  Sumatra  M  i 

Palmyra  (I'admor), 

rains,  Turkey  in  Asia  E  e 

Panjim  {Portuguese),  India  I  g 

Panompeng,  Cambodia  M  g 

Pao-king,  China  M  e 

Pas.sir,  Borneo  N  i 

Patanagoh,  Burmah  L  g 

Patna.  284.132  India  K  f 

Pau-king,  China  N  e 

Pegu,  India  L  g 

Peking,  or  Pekin,  Metropolis 

of  the  Empire,  2,000,000  China  N  e 

Pembuan,  Borneo  N  i 

Penjinskoe,  Siberia  S  b 

Perak.  Malaya  M  h 

Perovsky,  Siberi.a  H  d 

Peshawur.  53,300  India  I  e 

Petra  {rains),  Arabia  E  e 

Petropaulovski,  6,000  Kamtchatka  R  c 

Petropavlouski,  Siberia  H  e 

Petun  Khotan,  Manchuria  0  d 

Phitsalok,  Siam  M  g 

Phuyen,  Cochin  China  M  g 

Pingh.ai,  Corea  0  e 

Pishpek,  Russian  Turkestan  I  d 

Plothistche  Stroenia,  Siberia  Q  b 

Pontianak,  19,100  Borneo  M  i 

Poo-chow.  China  N  e 

Poonah.  7.5,000  India  I  g 

Posolskoi,  Siberia  M  c 

Po-yang,  China  N  f 

Quedah.  Siam  M  h  ; 

Quei-ling.  China  N  f  j 

(Juilon.  20,000  India  I  h 

Quin-hon.  Cochin  China  M  g 

Raj.ahmundry,  17,000  India  K  g 

Rajpoor,  Inilia  K  f 

Rangoon,  15,000  British  Burmah  L  g 
Rass,  Arabia  F  f 

Resht,  50,000  Persia  F  e 

Rewa,  7,000  India  K  f 

Riadth,  Cap.  of  Nedjd,  Arabia  F  f 

Ringat,  Sumatra  M  i 

Riseh.  Turkey  in  A.sia  F  d 

Ro.stak,  Arabia  G  f 

Rutnagherry,  India  I  g 

S.aga,  Japan  P  e 

Saghalin-oola,  Miinchuria  O  c 

Saigon,  180,000  French  Cochin  China  M  g 

iSairam,  Chinese  Empire  K  d 

Salangore,  Malaya  M  h 

Samagarn.  Siberia  P  c 

Samarkand,  25,000  Turke.stan  H  e 

Sambas,  9,400  Borneo  M  h 

Sana,  40,000  Arabia  F  g 

San-sin-tchin,  Manchuria  0  d 

Sarawak,  Borneo  N  h 

Sari,  or  Saree,  3.5,000  Persia  G  e 

S.aschiveisk,  Siberia  Q  b 

Sattarah,  India  I  g 

Selangan,  10,000  ?  Philippine  Islands  0  h 

Selenginsk,  2,600  Siberia  M  c 

Semipolatinsk,  7,600  Siberia  I  c 

Se-nan,  China  M  f 

Sergiopol,  Siberia  K  d 

Senngapatani,  12,750  India  I  g 

Shanghae  (open  port),  370,000  China  0  e 

Shayar,  Chinese  Empire  K  d 

Shigatze,  Tibet  K  f 

Shiraz.  20-40,000  Persia  G  f 

Shunning.  China  M  f 

Shuster,  8,000  Persia  F  e 

Siak,  Siam  Al  h 

Siang-yang,  China  N  e 

Sieu-chow,  China  M  f 

Sihut,  Arabia  G  g 

Siktaeh,  Siberia  0  b 

Silhet,  India  L  f 

Simla.  India  I  e 

Simoda,  Japan  P  e 

Sirnpang,  Sumatra  M  i 

Sin-chow,  China  M  f 

Si-ngan,  China  M  e 

Singapore  (liritish),  80,792  Siam  M  h 

Sinkel,  Sumatra  L  h 

Sinope  {Sinub),  12,000  Turkey  in  Asia  E  d 

Smyrna,  150.000  Turkey  in  Asia  D  e 

Sofiisk,  Maritime  Prov.  Russian  Empire  P  e 

Sohar,  Arabia  G  f 

Sok-dzung,  Tibet  L  e 

Sonmeeanee,  Beloochistiin  H  f 

Soo-chow-foo,  China  0  e 

Sooi-chow,  •  China  M  f 

Soor,  Arabia  G  f 

Soya,  J.apan  Q  d 


Slrelka,  U.st, 
Su-chow, 
Sukadana. 
Surat,  95,000 
Surgut, 
Surmang, 
Tajis, 
Tabeni.au, 


Siberia  0  c 
Chinese  Emiure  L  b 
Borneo  N  i 
India  I  f 
Siberia  I  n 
Tibet  L  e 
Arabia  P'  g 
Borneo  N  i 


Tabreez,  or  Tauris,  80,000  Peisia  P’  e 

Taen  Arynsk,  Siberia  0  b 

Taif,  Arabia  F  f 

Taiping,  China  M  f 

Tai-wan,  Cap.  of  I  of  Formosa  t)  f 

Taiwan,  Jajian  O  f 

Tai-yuen,  China  N  e 

Tak,  Tibet  K  e 

Tangalle,  Ceylon  K  h 

Tara,  Siberia  I  c 

Taroom,  3,000  Persia  <1  f 

Tashkend,  40,000  ?  Russian  Turkestan  11  d 

Tassi.sudon.  Cap.  of  Bhotan  K  f 

Tchemkend,  Russian  Turkestan  H  d 

Tchol,  Manchuria  0  d 

Tchung-king,  China  M  f 

Tebbes,  Persia  (t  e 

Tebouk,  Arabia  E  1 

Teheran,  60,000,  Cap.  of  Kingd.  Persia  G  e 

Teng-chow,  China  0  e 

Terirn,  Arabia  F  g 

Tersheez,  Persia  Q  e 

Tien-tsin,  China  N  e 

Titiis,  60,766  TranscaucJtsia  P'  d 

Tigel,  Siberia  R  c 

Tima,  Arabia  PI  f 

Tinmen,  Siberia  H  c 

Tobolsk,  16.000  Siberia  H  c 

Tomsk.  21,010  Russian  Emjiire  K  c 

Tong-ting,  China  N  f 

Tor.  Arabia  E  f 

Toto,  Mongolia  N  d 

Touron,  Cochin  China  M  g 

Tranquebar.  25,000  India  I  g 

Trebizond,  25,000  Turkey  in  Asia  PI  d 
Trincomalee,  Ceylon  K  h 

Tringanu,  Siam  M  h 

Trivandrum,  India  I  h 

Troitsk,  Siberia  II  c 

Tsiamdo,  Tibet  L  e 

Tsiang-hai,  Mongolia  L  e 

Tsi-nan,  China  N  e 

Tsitsihar,  Manchuria  ()  d 

Tsun-y.  China  .M  f 

Tugnegabao.  Philippine  Islands  0  g 

Turinsk,  2,000  Siberia  H  c 

Turkestan,  Russian  Turkestan  H  d 

Turukhausk,  Siberia  K  b 

Ubon.  Siam  M  g 

Udinsk,  N.  Siberia  L  c 

Udinsk,  V.  ,3.000  Siberia  M  c 

Udong.  12,000,  Cai3.  of  King- 
<lom.  Cambodia  M  g 

Udskoi.  Siberia  P  c 

niiasutai,  Mongolia  L  d 

Urga,  Alongolia  M  d 

Hrumtsi,  Chinese  Empire  K  d 

II ry,  Borneo  N  h 

Van.  15.000.  Turkey  in  Asia  F  e 

Verkhoiansk,  Siberia  P  b 

Vieng-tchang,  Siam  M  g 

A  igan.  Philippine  Islands  0  g 

Viliuisk,  Siberia  0  b 

Viliuisk,  Oust,  Siberia  0  b 

Vin-long,  French  Cochin  China  M  g 

Vitimsk,  Siberia  N  c 

Vizagapatam,  India  K  g 

Vladivostok,  Maritime 
Prov.  Russian  Empire  P  d 

Wedge,  Arabia  E  f 

Wei-yuen,  Corea  O  d 

Wellesley  Province  {tiritish), 

65,000  Malaya  M  h 

Wp-choo-foo,  China  0  f 

Wiernoie,  Ru.ssian  Turke.stan  I  d 

Wo-chang,  China  N  e 

Wu-ting,  China  N  e 

Ya-ehow,  China  M  e 

Aakutsk,  4  500  Siberia  0  b 

Yaluturovsk,  Siberia  H  c 

Aaniho,  Arabia  E  f 

Yarkand.  120,000.  Cap  of 
Kingdom,  Tliian-shan-nan-loo  I  e 

Yedo,  1.700,000,  Cap.  of  Empire,  Japan  P  e 

Aeniseisk.  6.O0O  Siberia  L  c 

Aezd,  50,000  Pereia  G  e 

Yuen-yang,  China  N  e 

A  u-lin,  China  M  e 

Yung-ning,  China  M  f 

Yun-nan,  China  M  f 

Zebid,  7,000  Arabia  F  g 

Zeylah,  Arabia  F  g 

/meinogorsk,  4,000  Siberia  K  c 


RIVERS, 


Alazeisk,  R.  Siberia  R  b 

Aldan,  R.,  300  m.  Siberia  P  e 

Amga,  R.,  Siberia  P  b 

Amoo  Daria  or  Jihoon  (Oxus) 

R.,  1,300  m.  Turkestan  H  d 

Amoor,  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  R., 

2,700  m.  Manchuria  P  c 

Anadyr,  R. ,  4.5o  m.  Siberia  T  b 


.Angara,  R. ,  1,100  it. 
Aras,  R. ,  500  m. 
Argun,  or  Kerulen,  R., 
1,150  m. 

Atrek.  R. 

Bakhta.  R. 

Banjer,  R. 

Be  Jr,  Wady, 


Siberia  N 
Persia  F 

Manchuria  N 
Persia  G 
Siberia  L 
Borneo  N 
Ar.abia  F 


Betwa.  R. ,  360  m.  India  I  f 

Bisheh.  Wady,  Arabia  F  g 

Brahmaputra,  R.,  1,850  m.  India  K  f 

Cambodia  or  Mekong,  R. , 

1,900  m.  Siam  &  Annam  M  g 

Canton,  R.  China  N  f 

Cavery,  or  Cauvery,  R.,  450  m.  India  I  g 

Chabkan,  R.  Mongolia  L  d 


Chambul,  R.,  500  ra. 
Chenab,  R. ,  767  m. 
Chui,  R.,  600  m. 
Coleroon,  R.,  80  m. 
Coti,  R. 


India  I 
India  I 
Siberia  I 
India  I 
Borneo  N 


Euphrates,  R.,  1,800  m.  Turkey  in  Asia  F  e 
Ganges,  R.,  1,514  m.  India  K  f 

Ganges,  Mouths  of,  India  K  f 
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Goilavery,  R.,  7.50  m.  India  K 

Grand  or  Imperial  Canal,  650  m.  China  N 

Gnnduk,  R.,  4UU  m.  India  K 

Han  Kiang,  R.,  7U0  m.  China  M 

llelmund,  R..  800  m.  Afghanistan  H 

Heri  Rnd.  R. .  550  in.  Afguanistan  H 

Hong-cluii  Kiang,  R.  China  M 

Hi,  R. .  600  m.  Russian  Turke.stan  I 
Indigirka,  R. ,  1,000  m,  Siberia  Q 

Indigirka,  Mouths  of,  Siberia 

Indus,  R,,  1,800  m,  India  H 

Indus,  Mouths  of,  India  H 

Irawady,  R,,  1,100  m,  India  L 

Irawady,  Mouths  of,  India  L 

Irtish,  R.,  1,060  m,  Silieria  H 

Isliiin,  R,,  yOo  in,  Siberia  H 

Jhelam,  R, ,  540  in.  India  I 

Jihoon,  Ainoo  Daria,  or  Oxus 

R..  1,30.1  m,  Turkestan  II 

Jumna  R. .  860  m.  India  I 

Kainpenayai,  R.  Siberia  M 

Kan  Kiang,  R,  China  N 

Kasr,  Wady,  Arabia  F 

Kengui,  R,  Siberia  M 


Kerulen  or  Argun,  R,, 

1.150  ni,  Mongolia  N  d 

Kin-sha.  Kiang  or  Yang-tsi 

Kiang,  R,,  3,450  ui,  Tibet  &  China 


Kirenga,  R,  Siberia 

Kistnah,  R,,  800  m,  India 

Koliina  or  Kolyma,  R,,  700  m,  Siberia 

Leao  Ho,  R,,  550  m,,  China 

Lena,  R.,  2, .550  m,  Siberia 

Lena,  Mouths  of,  Siberia 

Mahunuddy,  R.,  500  m.  India 

Maia,  R.  Siberia 

Mekong  or  Cambodia,  R., 
l.yoo  m.  Siam  k  Ann.am 

Nerbudda,  R.,  600  m.  India 

Niuya,  R.  Siberia 

Nonna,  R,,  600  m.  Manchuria 

Ob  or  Obi,  R,,  3,000  m.  Area 
of  basin,  1,357.000  sq.  ni.  Siberia 

Oka,  R.  Siberia 

Olekiiia,  R,,  580  m,  Siberia 

Olenek,  R, ,  750  m,  Siberia 

Oin,  R.,  400  in,  Siberia 


0  a 
K  f 
P  0 

M  g 
I  f 


0  a 
I  c 


Oinogun,  R, 

On  on,  R, ,  380  in, 

(Irkhou,  R, ,  400  m, 

O.XUS,  R,,  Jihoon,  or  Amoo 
Daria,  1,300  m, 

Ravee,  R, ,  450  m, 

Sal  wen,  R,,  1,000  m, 

Sanpo  or  Brahmapootra,  R,, 

1,850  m, 

Selenga,  R,,  700  m, 

Sliilka,  R,,  950  m 
Sir  Daria,  R,, 

Soane,  R, ,  3.50  m, 

Sungari,  R.,  850  m. 

Sutlej,  R.,  850  m. 

Taptee,  R.,  400  m. 

Tarim  or  Yarkand  R. , 

1,000  m,  Thian-shan-nan-loo 


Ru-ssian  Empire 
Russian  Empire 
Mongolia 


Turkestan 

India 

Burniah 


Tibet 
Mongolia 
Siberia 
Ru.ssian  Turke.stan 
India 
Manchuria 
India 
India 


P  c 
N  d 
M  d 


Tavda,  R, 

Tax,  R, 

Tchona,  R. 

Tigris,  R.,  1,1.50  m. 
Tom,  R.,  400  m. 


Siberia 
Siberia 
Siberia 
Turkey  in  A.sia 
Siberia 


L  f 
M  d 
N  c 
H  d 
K  f 


K  d 
H  c 
K  b 
.M  b 
F  e 
K  c 


Tunguska,  Lower,  R.,  650  m.  Siberia  L  b 

Xungiiska,  Stony,  R.,  900  m.  Siberia  L  b 

Uchur,  R.  Siberia  P  c 

ITral,  R.,  1,040  m.  Siberia  G  c 

Tilioui,  R.,  1,100  ra  Siberia  N  b 

Vitim,  R..900ni.  Silieria  N  c 

Wady  Bedr,  Arabia  F  g 

Wady  Bisheh,  Arabia  F  g 

Wady  Kasr,  Arabia  F  g 

Whang  Ho,  or  Y’ellow  R,, 

2,700  m,  Mongolia  M  d 

Yana,  R,,  700  m,  Siberia  P  b 

Yang-tse  Kiang,  or  Ta  Kiang,  R, , 

3,450  m,  Area  of  basin  7O0,0o0 
square  miles,  China  M  e 

Yarkaiul  or  Tarim  R,, 

1,000  m,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  K  d 

Yellow  R.,  or  Whang  Ho,  R,, 

2,700  m,  China  M  d 

Yenesei,  R,,  3,400  (with  the  An¬ 
gara),  Areaof  hasin  I,020,0o0 
square  miles,  Siberia  K  b 

Zeya,  R.  Amoor  O  c 


LAKES. 


Alak  Nor, 

Ala  Kul,  L, 

Aral  Sea, 

Baikal,  L.,  or  Holy  Sea, 
Bakhtegaii,  L. 


Alongolia 
Ru.ssian  Turke.stan 
Russian  Turkestan 
Siberia 
Persia 


Balkash.  or  Tengiz,  L.  Hus,  Turkestan 
Bastan  Nor,  Thian-shan-nan-loo 

Bienho  L.  Cambodia 

Buir  Nor,  Mongolia 

Buka  Nor,  Tibet 

Caspian  .■^ea.  Area  140,000 
square  miles,  Ru.ssian  Empire 

Chiika,  L.  India 


Abong  Abong  Mt, ,  7.300  Sumatra  L 
Akhdar.  Jel«l,  6,010  Arabia  G 

Alazeisk  Mts.  Siberia  Q 

Altai  Mts..  12.796  Siberia  &  Mongolia  K 
Aneutaor  Kuen  Lull  Mte..  22,000  Tibet  K 
Ararat.  Mt..  17,112  Turkey  in  Asia  F 


Athal,  Jebel, 

Chumalari,  Mt. ,  23,946 
Deccan,  Plateau, 
Demavend,  Mt. .  2I.O0O 
Dhawalagiri,  Mt.  26.826 
Elburz  Mountains,  21,000 
Elwend,  Mt. 

Everest,  Mt. ,  29,002 
Ghauts,  Eastern,  1,500 


Arabia  G 
Himalayas  K 
India  I 
Persia  G 
Himalayas  K 
Persia  G 
Persia  F 
Himalayas  K 
India  I 


Dabsiin  Nor, 
Dalai  Nor, 
Dead  Sea, 
Dengiz  Kul,  L. 
Denis  L. 
Diaring  Nor, 
Gachui.  L. 
Gash  Nor, 
Ilamoon,  L. 
Ike  Aral  Nor, 
Ike  Namur, 


Mongolia  L  e 
Mongolia  N  d 
Syria  E  e 
Siberia  H  c 
Siberia  H  o 
Mongolia  L  e 
Chinese  Empire  K  e 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  K  e 
Afghanistan  H  e 


Mongolia  L 
Tibet  K 


Khenka.  L. 

Kini  Baloo  L. 

Koko  Nor, 

Kosgol.  L. 

Kura  Kul, 
Kurga-olon  Nor, 
Kyzyl  Bashi  Nor, 
Lob  Nor, 

Namur.  Bakha  Nor 
Oring  Nor, 

Paltee,  L. 


Russian  Empire  P  d 
Borneo  N  h 
Mongolio  L  e 
Mongolia  M  c 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  I  e 
Mongolia  M  d 
Thian-shan-pe-loo  K  d 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  K  e 
Tibet  K  e 
Mongolia  L  e 
Tibet  L  f 


Salome,  L. 

Siri-kol, 

Taganak  Kara  Kul, 
Telek,  L. 

Tengiz  or  Balka.sh,  L. 
Tengri  Nor, 

Tohamy,  L. 

Tziui-yan,  L. 

Ubsa  Nor, 

Ubu  Tengis,  L. 


Arabia  F 
Turkestan  I 
Russian  Empire  I 
Siberia  K 
Ru.ssian  Empire  I 
Tibet  K 
Siberia  I 
Mongolia  M 
Mongolia  L 
Eus.sian  Empire  H 
Persia  F 


d 

Issvk  kul.  L.  Russian  Empire  I 

d 

Piasino  L. 

Siberia  L 

b 

Warada,  L. 

Arabia  F 

f 

e. 

Kara  Nor, 

Mongolia  L 

e 

Puii-chagan,  L. 

Mongolia  L 

d 

Zaisang,  L. 

Siberia  K 

d 

MOUNTAINS. 

h 

Ghauts.  Western.  7,000 

India  I 

g 

Kirghis  Steppes, 

Russia  G 

d 

Stanovoi  Range, 

Siberia  Q 

b 

f 

Gobi  or  Shamo  De.sert. 

Mongolia  M 

d 

Kizil  Kum  Desert, 

Turkestan  H 

d 

Syrian  Desert, 

Turkish  Empire  E 

e 

b 

Himalaya  Mts.  Mean  height 

Kolima  Mts. 

Siberia  R 

b 

Takt-i-Suliman  (Mt), 

6,260 

d 

17.000  ft 

India  K 

e 

Kuen  Lull  or  Aneuta  Mts.,  22,000  Tibet  K 

e 

Afghanistan  H 

e 

e 

Hindoo  Koosh  Mts.. 20.000  Afghanistan  H 

e 

Meiiakib,  Jebel, 

Arabia  F 

f 

Talaiho  Mountains, 

Beloochistan  H 

f 

e 

Iinai'iyeh.  .lebel. 

Arabia  F 

f 

Nan-ling  Mts. 

China  N 

f 

Taurus  Mts.,  9,800 

Turkey  in  Asia  E 

e 

f 

Inshan  ,Mts. 

Mongolia  M 

d 

Nan  Shan  .Mts. 

Mongolia  L 

e 

Thian  Shan  Mts. 

Turkestan  K 

d 

f 

Jebel  Achal. 

Arabia  G 

f 

Neilgherry  Hills,  8,760 

India  I 

g 

Tolbatcha  Volcano, 

Karatchatka  S 

c 

g 

Jebel  Akhdar.  6,010 

Arabia  G 

f 

Oman,  De.sert  of. 

Arabia  G 

f 

Ural  .Mts.  5.434 

Siberia  k  Russia  G 

b 

e 

.lebel  Imariyeh, 

Arabia  F 

f 

Pe-liiig  Mts. 

China  .M 

e 

Ust,  Urt  Plateau, 

Russian  Empire  G 

d 

f 

.lebel  Menakih, 

Arabia  F 

f 

Roba  el  Khaly.  Desert, 

Arabia  G 

f 

Verkhoiansk  Mts. 

Siberia  P 

b 

e 

Karakorum  .Mts.,  28,278 

India  I 

e 

Shamo  or  Gobi  Desert, 

Mongolia  M 

d 

W^ashatee  Mts. 

Beloochi-stan  11 

f 

e 

Khan  Oula  Mts. 

Mongolia  M 

d 

Sikhoia  Alin  Mts. 

lussian  Empire  P 

d 

Yablonoi  Mts. 

Siberia  0 

c 

f 

Khingan  .Mts. 

Mongolia  N 

d 

Sinai,  Mt. .  7,498 

Arabia  E 

f 

'Yu-ling  Mts. 

China  M 

f 

g 

Kini  Baloo  Mt. 

Borneo  N 

h 

Sin  Ling  Mts. 

China  M 

e 

Zamiran  Mts. 

Beloochistan  H 

f 

BAYS,  GULFS,  AND  SEAS 


Aden,  Gulf  of. 

Arabia  F 

g 

Celebes  Sea, 

Malaysia  0 

h 

Akabal.  G.  of. 

Arabia  E 

f 

China  Sea, 

South  of  China  N 

g 

Amoor.  G.  of. 

Russian  Empire  Q 

c 

Corea  Hay, 

Corea  0 

e 

Aiiabarski  G. 

Siberia  N 

a 

Corea  Strait, 

Sea  of  Japan  0 

e 

Anadyr.  G.  of, 
Arabian  Sea, 

Siberia  U 

b 

Cutch,  G.  of. 

India  H 

f 

Indian  Ocean  H 

g 

D’Anville  G. 

Sea  of  Japan  P 

(1 

Arafura  Sea. 

Malaysia  P 

k 

Dardanelles  (Strait), 

Turkey  D 

(1 

Bab  el  .Mandeb,  Str. 

of,  Arabia  F 

g 

Davao  B. 

Philippine  Is.  0 

h 

Balintang  Channel, 

Philippine  Is.  0 

g 

Doreh  B. 

Papua  P 

i 

Banda  ,8ea. 

Alalaysia  0 

i 

Formosa,  Strait  of. 

China  N 

f 

Bashee  Channel, 

Philippine  Is.  0 

f 

Geelvink  Bay,  Great, 

Papua  P 

i 

Behring  Sea. 

East  of  Siberia  T 

c 

Ghijin.sk,  G.  of. 

Siberia  S 

b 

Behring  Strait, 

Between  Siberia  k  America  V 

b 

Giong  B.  Borneo  N 

Gorontalo  or  Tomini,  B.  of,  Celebes  0 

h 

i 

Bengal,  Bay  of. 

Indian  OceamK 

g 

Hainan,  Str.  of. 

China  8ea  M 

f 

Berou  Inlet, 

Papua  P 

i 

Hang-chow  B. 

China  0 

e 

Black  Sea. 

E 

d 

Inland  Sea, 

Japan  P 

e 

Boni.  H,  of, 

Celebes  O 

i 

Japan.  Sea  of. 

West  of  .Japan  P 

e 

Bosphorus  (Strait), 

Turkey  D 

d 

Java  Sea. 

Malaysia  M 

i 

Broughton  B. 

Corea  0 

e 

Kamtchatka,  G.  ot, 

Siberia  S 

c 

Bungo  Chan. 
Cambay,  G.  of. 

Jajian  P 

e 

Kara  Sea, 

Siberia  H 

a 

India  I 

f 

Karaboghas  Gulf, 

Caspian  Sea  G 

cl 

Carimata  Channel, 

Malaysia  M 

i 

Kar.skaya  G. 

Siberia  H 

b 

Caspian  Sea, 

Russian  Empire  G 

d 

Kliataiigski  G. 

Siberia  N 

a 

Kino  Channel, 

Kurile  Strait, 

La  Perouse  Strait, 
Levant, 

Lingayen,  G.  of. 

Long  Strait. 

Maca.ssar  Strait, 
Malacca  Strait, 
Manaar,  G.  of, 

Manila  B. 

Marmora,  Sea  of, 
Martaban,  G.  of, 
Mergui  Archipelago, 
Mindoro  or  Sooloo  Sea, 
Molucca  Passage, 

Obi,  Gulf  of, 

Okhotsk,  Sea  of, 
Oman,  Sea  of, 

Ormuz.  Strait  of, 

I’alk  Strait, 

Patience  B. 

Pe-chi-li,  G.  of, 
Penjinsk,  G.  of, 
Persian  Gulf, 


.lapan  P  e 
Russian  Empire  R  c 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  Q  d 
Mediterranean  E  e 
Philippine  Is.  0  g 
Siberia  T  a 
Malaysia  N  i 
Sumatra  k  Malaya  M  h 
India  I  h 
Philippine  Is.  0  g 
Turkey  D  d 
Brit.  Burmah  L  g 
Brit.  Burmah  L  g 
Philippine  Ls.  N  h 
Malaysia  0  h 
Siberia  I  a 
East  of  Siberia  Q  c 
Arabia  G  f 
Arabia  G  f 
India  K  h 
Saghalien  I.  Q  d 
China  N  e 
Siberia  S  b 
Arabia  G  f 


Pitt’s  Pas-sage,  Malaysia  0 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  Arabia  E 
Sangar,  Strait  of,  .Japan  Q 

Saukirah  B.  Arabia  G 

Senday  B.  Japan  Q 

Siam,  Gulf  of,  Chinese  Sea  M  g 

Sooloo  or  Mindoro  Sea,  Philippine  Is.  N  h 
Taimur  B.  Sibei  ia  M 

Tartary,  Gulf  of,  Russian  Empire  (J 
Tausk  B.  Siberia  Q 

Tchaoun  Bay,  Siberia  T 

Tolo,  B.  of,  Celebes  0 

Tomini  or  Gorontalo,  B.  of,  Celebes  0 
Tonquin,  Gulf  of,  China  Sea  M 

Torres  Str.,  separates  Papua  &  Australia  Q 
Tung  Hai  (Eastern  Sea),  East  of  China  0 
Tydansky  B.  Siberia  K 

Udinsk  B.  Siberia  S 

Victoria  B.  Sea  of  Japan  P 

Whang  Hai  (Yellow  Sea),  East  of  China  0 


Yedo,  G.  of, 
Y'eniseisk  G. 


Japan  P 
Siberia  K 


ISLES  AND  GAPES. 


Admiralty  Is. 

Aion  I. 

Aiou  Is. 

Albreojos  I. 

Amboina  I. 

Anamba  Is. 

Andaman  Is.  {British), 
Archipelago, 

Ari  Atoll, 

Arroo  Is. 

Araopispo  or  Bonin  Is. 

Baba, 

Riba,  C.,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  Asia, 

Bahrein  I. 

Balabac  I. 

Banca  I. 

Banda  Is. 

Baniak  Is. 


Pacific  Ocean  Q 
Siberia  S 
Pacific  Ocean  P 
Pacific  Ocean  O 
Malaysia  0 
China  Sea  M 
Indian  Ocean  L 
Turkey  D 
Indian  Ocean  I 
Malaysia  P 
Pamific  Ocean  Q 
Malaysia  0 


D 

Arabia  G 
Philippine  Is.  N 
Malaysia  M 
Malaysia  0 
Sumatra  L 


Basilan  I. 

Batan  Is. 

Batoe  I. 

Bear  Is. 

Billiton  I. 

Binbing  I. 

Bojol, 

Bonin  or  Arzopispo 
Islands. 

Borneo  (Dutch  and  indepen¬ 
dent).  Area 280.000  sq.  m 
Pop.  2-3,000,000 
Borodino  Is. 

Bouro  1. 

Bouton  I. 

Broughton,  C. 

Calamianes  Is. 

Camboja  Point, 

Carimata  I. 


Philippine  Is.  O 
Pacific  Ocean  0 
Sumatra  L 
Siberia  S 
Malaysia  M 
Malaysia  M 
Philippine  Is.  0 


Pacific  Ocean  Q  f 


Malaysia  N 
Pacific  Ocean  P 
Malaysia  0 
Malaysia  0 
Japan  Q 
Philippine  Is.  0 
Siam  M 
Malaysia  M 


Caroline  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean  P 

Catanduanes  I.  Philippine  Is.  O 

Celebes  I.  (/>«?cfj).  Area  73,000 

sq.  m.  Pop.  2,000,000.  Malaysia  O 

Ceram  I.  Malaysia  0 

Ceylon,  I.  (British),  India  K 

Cho-sima  I.  Loo-choo  0 

Collomandoo  Atoll,  Indian  Ocean  1 

Comorin,  C.  ,  r,  ,■  L 

Condor,  Pulo,  I.  French  Cochin  China  M 
Corom.uidel  003.11., 

Cyprus  I. 

Diu  I.  (Portuyuese), 

Dolores  I. 

East,  0. 

East  India  Company’s  Is. 

Elivi  I. 

Engano.  C. 

Eijgaiio  I. 


India  K 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
India  I 
Pacific  Ocean  P 
Siberia  V 
.  Persian  Gulf  G 
Pacific  Ocean  P 
Philippine  Is  O 
Sumatra  M 


Farroilcp, 

Pacific  Ocean  W 

u 

Fartak.  Ras, 

Arabia  G 

g 

Fatsiziu  I. 

Japan  Is.  P 

e 

Formosa  I.  Area  15,000  sq.  m. 

Pop.  2,000,000. 

China  0 

f 

Freewill  Is. 

Gilolo  or  Halmaheira  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  P 

h 

(Dutch), 

Malaysia  0 

h 

Guam  I.  (Spanish), 

Pacific  Ocean  Q 

§ 

Guinea.  New,  or  Papua, 

Malaysia  P 

I 

Gulu  or  Matelotas  Is. 

Pacific  Ocean  P 

h 

Had,  Ras  al. 

Arabia  Q 

f 

Hainan  I. 

Halmaheira  or  Gilolo  I. 

China  M 

g 

(Dutch), 

Malaysia  0 

h 

Hawaii.  C. 

Siberia  D 

a 

Herald  I. 

Siberia  D 

a 

Lsolette,  C. 

Arabia  Q 

g 

Jobie  I. 

Malaysia  P 

1 

4 


MAP  OF  ASIA. 


Pacific  Ocean  Q  h 
Siberia  S  c 
Turkey  in  Asia  D  e 
Arabia  F  g 
Malaysia  P  i 
Siberia  T  b 
Japan  P  e 
Siberia  S  c 
Siberia  P  a 
Siberia  S  c 
Japan  Q  d 


Rama  1. 

Karaginski  I. 

Karpathos  I. 

Kebir  I. 

Kei  I. 

Kinga,  C. 

Kiu-siu  I. 

Komandorski  Is. 

Kotelnoi  I. 

Kronotski,  C. 

Kuna-siri  I. 

Kuria  Muria  Is.  {British),  Arabia  U  g 
Kurile  Is.  Japan  &  Russia  R  d 

Labuan  I.  Borneo  N  h 

Laccadive  Is.  Indian  Ocean  I  g 

Lad  rone  or  Marianne  Is.  Pacific  Ocean  Q  g 
Landak  I.  Malaysia  M  n 

Lebu,  Philippine  Is.  0  g 

Leyte  I.  Philippine  Is.  0  g 

Liakov  I.  Siberia  Q  a 

Liakov  or  New  Siberia  Is.  Siberia  Q  a 
Lindsay  I.  Pacific  Ocean  Q  g 

Linga  I.  Malaysia  M  i 

Linshoten  Is.  Loo-choo  0  f 

Loo  choo  Is.  (to  Japan),  Pacific  Ocean  0  f 
Loo-choo  I.,  Great,  Pacific  Ocean  0  f 
Lopatka,  G.  Siberia  R  c 

Mackenzie  or  Uluthi  Is.  Pacific  Ocean  P  h 
Malaysia,  East  Indian  or  Malay 
Archipelago. 

Maidive  Is.  Indian  Ocean  I  h 

Male  Atoll,  Indian  Ocean  I  h 

Maloe,  PuIo.Si  I.  Sumatra  L  h 

Mamori,  C.  Malaysia  P  i 


Marianne  or  Ladrone  Is.  Pacific  Ocean  0 

g 

Paramushir  I. 

Kurile  Is.  R  c 

Mas  bate, 

Philippine  Is.  C 

g 

Patience,  0. 

Saghalien  I.  Q  d 

Maseirah  I. 

Arabia  G 

i 

Pelew  Is. 

Pacific  Oce^  P  h 

Matelotas  or  Gulu  Is. 

Pacific  Ocean  P 

h 

Peling  I. 

Malaysia  0  i 

Matsu-sima  I. 

Sea  of  Japan  P 

e 

Penang,  Pulo  (1),  (British,)  Malaysia  M  h 

Mayico-sima  Is.  (to  Japan). 

Perim  I.  (British), 

Arabia  F  g 

Pacific  Ocean  0 

f 

Peru  Is. 

Pacific  Ocean  Q  f 

Meangis  Is. 

M.alaysia  0 

h 

Philippine  Is.  Area 

under 

Mindoro  I. 

Philippine  Is.  0 

g 

Spanish  Dominion 

6.5,637 

Minicoy, 

Indian  Ocean  I 

h 

sq.  m.  Pop.  4,319,269. 

Mitylene, 

Turkey  in  Asia  D 

e 

Total  Area  110,000  sq.  m.  Malaysia  0  g 

Moa, 

Malaysia  0 

i 

Plover  I. 

Siberia  U  a 

Molucca  Is. 

Malaysia  0 

i 

Poggy,  N.  and  S.,  Is. 

Sumatra  M  i 

Moro  or  Morty  I. 

Malaysia  0 

h 

Polillo  I. 

Philippine  Is.  0  g 

Mysole  I. 

Malaysia  P 

i 

Prince  Fred.  Henry  I. 

Malaysia  P  i 

Natuna  Is. 

China  Sea  M 

h 

Quelpart  I. 

Corea  0  e 

Negrais,  C. 

British  Burraah  L 

g 

Ramree  Is. 

British  Burmah  L  g 

Negros  I. 

Philippine  Is.  0 

ty 

o 

Rasa  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  P  f 

Nias,  Pulo,  I. 

Sumatra  L 

h 

Ras  al  Had, 

Arabia  H  f 

Nicobar  Is. 

Indian  Ocean  L 

h 

Rhodes  I. 

Turkey  in  Asia  D  e 

Niphon  I. 

Japan  P 

e 

Romania,  C. 

Malaysia  M  h 

North,  C. 

Siberia  U 

b 

Rosario  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  Q  f 

North  East  Cape, 

Siberia  M 

a 

Rota  or  Sarpan  1. 

Pacific  Ocean  (J  g 

Olgontorsky,  C. 

Siberia  T 

c 

Sado  I. 

Sea  of  Japan  P  e 

Onne  kotau. 

Kurile  Islands  R 

d 

Saghalien  I. 

Russian  Empire  Q  c 

Ozerni,  C. 

Siberia  S 

c 

St.  Andrew  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  P  h 

Paddipholo  Atoll, 

Indian  Ocean  I 

h 

St.  .Tohn  I. 

Sea  of  Okhotsk  0  c 

Pagon  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  Q 

g 

St.  Lawrence  I.  To  United  States  U  b 

Palawan  I. 

Philippine  Is.  N 

g 

Samar  I. 

Philippine  Is.  0  g 

Panay  I. 

Philippine  Is.  0 

g 

Sanguir  I. 

Malaysia  0  h 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea  (Dutch 

Sarpan  or  Rota  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  Q  g 

and  independent). 

Area 

Sebeeroo  I. 

Sumatra  L  i 

275,000  sq.  ra. 

Malaysia  P 

i 

Segueiras  I. 

Pacific  Ocean  P  h 

Paracel  Is. 

China  Sea  N 

g 

Sepora  I. 

Sumatra  L  i 

Malaysia  O  1 
Pacific  Ocean  Q 
Russian  Empire  P 
Malaysia  P 
Siberia  Q 
Siberia  Q 


Serwatty  Is. 

Seypan  I. 

Shantai-ski  Is. 

Sliouten  Is. 

Siberia,  New,  I. 

Siberia,  New,  or  Liakov  Is. 

Sievero  Vostochnii,  or  N.  E. 

Cape,  Siberia  M  a 

Sikok  I.  Japan  P  e 

Simusir  I.  Kurile  Is.  R  d 

Sinkep  I.  Malaysia  M  i 

Sooloo  Archipelago,  Philippine  Is.  0  h 

Sooloo  I.  Philippine  Is.  0  h 

South  I.  Japan  Is.  P  e 

Sumatra  (Dutch  and  indepen- 

dent).  Area  177,000  sq.  m. 

Pop.  2-3,000,000.  Malaysia  M  i 

Surigas  Is.  Philippine  Is.  0  g 

Swede  Is.  Pacific  Ocean  Q  h 

Talautse  Is.  Malaysia  0  h 

Tantalam,  Pulo,  I.  Siam  M  h 

Tawee  I.  Philippine  Is.  0  h 

Timor  Laut  I.  Malaysia  P  i 

Tulour  Is.  Malaysia  0  h 

Uap  I.  Pacific  Ocean  P  h 

Uluthi  or  Mackenzie  Is.  Pacific  Ocean  P  h 
Urup  I.  Kurile  Is.  Q  d 

Volcano  Is.  Pacific  Ocean  Q  f 

Waigeoe  I.  Malaysia  P  i 

Wetter  I.  Malaysia  0  i 

Wrangel  Land,  Siberia  T  a 

Xulla  Is.  Malaysia  0  i 

Yakan,  C.  Siberia  T  b 
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Ural  mountains.  The  principal  straits  of  A.  are,  Beh¬ 
ring's,  dividing  it  from  N.  America;  Corea,  between 
China  and  Jap.m;  Formosa,  separating  that  island  from 
(.'hina;  Perouse,  and  Sangorin  Japan;  Malacca,  between 
the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula;  Or¬ 
muz,  Bab-el-mandeb.  tlie  Dardanelles,  and  the  Bospho¬ 
rus  or  Strait  of  Constantinople.  Of  bai/s  and  gul/s^  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  sea  of  Kara,  and  gulfs  of  Obi 
and  Khatan.skaia,  on  tlm  N.;  ail  connected  with  the 
Arctic  ocean.  Tlie  ae;i.s  of  Anadyr,  Ivaiiitschatka,  and 
Okhotsk,  on  the  N.E  ;  the  sea  of  Japan,  Oulf  of  Tarlary, 
and  Yellow  sea,  on  the  E. ;  and  the  China  sea,  ami  Gulf 
of  Tompiin,  on  the  S.E  ;  all  connected  with  the  Pacirtc. 
The  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Martaban,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
Arabian  and  Ked  seas,  and  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and 
Cutch.  together  with  the  Persian  gulf,  all  form  ajuuction 
with  the  Indian  ocean.  There  are,  besides,  the  Gulfs  of  the 
Levant,  and  Archipelago;  and  seas  of  Marmora,  the  Eii- 
xine,  ami  that  of  Azotf,  all  a.ssociated  witli  the  Mediterra- 
neau  — Rivers.  A. is,  like  America, acoutinent  possessing 
rivers  of  the  first  magnitude.  Of  sucli  are  theOl*y,  the  Ye- 
nesui,  and  the  Lena,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  are  tlio  Amoor(*rSaghalien,  the  Iloang-llo, 
Yang-tse-Kiaiig,  and  the  Cambodia;  ami  falling  into  the 
Indian  ocean  are  the  Irrawadtly,  Brahmapootra,  Ganges, 
Godavery,  and  the  Indus.  In  the  W.,  the  Jihoun  and 
Sihoun  empty  into  the  seaof  AzotT.  SVitli  tlie  excep¬ 
tions  of  the  Amaztm  and  the  Mississi[)pi,  the  Obi  has 
the  largest  basin  of  any  river  in  the  worM.  The  lengths 
of  some  of  tliese  rivers  are  as  follows:  Yang-tse-Kiung, 
2.SH0  m. ;  Yenesei,  2,800;  Amoor,  2,641;  Lena,  2,400; 
Obi,  2,000;  lloang-IIo,  2,000;  Indus,  1,70);  Ganges, 
1,557;  Brahmapootra,  1,500;  Irrawaddy,  1,200.  —  Lakes. 
A.  pos.sesses  the  largest  inland  lake  in  the  world,  viz., 
the  Caspian  sea,  covering  an  area  of  140,000  sq.  m.;  the 
other  large  lakes  are  Aral,  Baikal,  Van,  and  Balkash, 
and  there  are  numerous  smaller  ones.  —  Mountains.  The 
principal  systems  are  those  of  th©  Himalayas,  the  Altai, 
the  Thian-slian,  and  the  Kuenluen.  These  generally 
run  parallel  with  the  etjuator,  and  form  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  table-land  of  A  ,  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  from  Assam 
to  the  VY.  of  the  Ilindoo-Coosh,  is  about  1,800  m.,  with 
peak.s  which  are  the  loftiest  on  earth.  Among  these, 
Chumulari  rises  to  nearly  24,000  feet  above  sea-level; 
Comsanthan,  to  close  on  25,000;  Jamnobri  and  Nanda 
Devvi  to  about  26,000  each;  Dhawalagiri,  to  27,600;  and 
Mount  Everest,  the  monarch  of  all  mountains,  to  2‘J,100 
feet.  Many  of  the  passes  of  this  range  are  above  15,000 
feet,  while  some  reach  even  to  as  higli  as  18,000  and 
10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the  N.  of  these  mountains, 
the  perpetual  snow-line  is  at  16,620  feet;  on  the  S., 
12,981.  The  Altai  mountain  system  extemls,  under 
varit>us  names,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Oby  and  Ir¬ 
tish,  to  E  ist  Cape :  tlieir  whole  length  is  about  5,000  m., 
and  their  breadth  varies  from  about  4u0  to  1,000.  The 
Thian-slian,  or  Celestial  mountains,  have  their  rise  in 
T  irtary,  and,  taking  a  course  ne.irly  along  the  42d  par¬ 
allel  of  N.  L:it.,  terminate  in  the  great  desert  of  Gobi. 
Their  highest  summit  is  the  Bogdo-Odla,  a  liuge  snow- 
clail  elevation  rising  abruptly  from  a  flat  steppe,  and 
held  as  .sacred  by  the  Kalmui  ks.  The  Kuenluen  niuun- 
taius  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  Celestials,  and  also, 
in  some  places,  with  the  range  of  the  Ilindoo-Coosh. 
They  rise  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  lOOth  degree  of  E.  Lon., 
and,  under  a  variety  of  names,  take  a  course  W.  and  N.W., 
and  skirting  the  Caspian  and  Black  aeas  on  the  S.,  finally 
terminate  to  the  VV.  of  the  latter.  These  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mountains,  but  other  chains  exist,  wliich  are  com¬ 
paratively  but  little  known.  Volcanoes  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  are  found  in  Iceland,  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and 
in  Kamtschatka.  Earthquake.s  are  frequent,  and  occur 
at  times  with  considerable  violence. —  Deserts,  Steppes, 
Plateaux,  <£:c.  The  principal  portion  of  the  great  coun¬ 
try  known  as  Central  A.  is  coinpo.sed  of  vast  deserts, 
called  more  generally  steppes.  Of  these  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  is  Gobi,  or  the  Great  Steppe,  lying  to  the  N.  of  the 
Kuenluen  mountains,  on  the  W.  between  the  latter  and 
the  Tiiian-shan  range,  and  on  the  E.  between  it  and  the 
Altai.  This  is  all  a  sandy  waste  of  Viist  and  imperfectly 
known  extent.  The  Gobi-shamo  Steppe  or  Sand  sea” 
extends  about  1,200  m.  in  length,  and  has  a  width  of  be¬ 
tween  500  and  700.  The  country  whicli  is  included  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Kuenluen  range,  tlie  Nan-shan, 
and  Bayan  Kara  mountains,  is  called  Khoo-khoo-noor, 
from  a  lake  of  that  name.  This  region  is  hvt  little 
known.  The  plateau  of  Yu-nan,  which  forms  tlie  most 
southerly  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Eastern  A., 
has  an  extremely  diversified  surface,  com})ri8ing  moun¬ 
tains,  in  some  places  above  the  snow-liue,  and  small 
valleys  and  plains.  The  great  sal  t  <lesert  of  Irak-Ajemec, 
in  Persia,  has  a  length  of  about  oOO  m  ,  by  a  breadth  of 
210. — Islands.  The  principal  are  those  of  Japan,  .'^agha- 
lien,  Formosa,  the  Philippines  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
or  Malay  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  &c. 

HI.  Mi.verals.  —  A.  abounds  in  gold,  and  precious 
stones  in  great  variety;  diamonds  are  found  in  Ilindos- 
tan,  tlie  Ural  mountains,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  &c. ;  gold  in 
the  Altai  chain;  silver  in  China,  Ani»am,  .Asiatic  Russia, 
&c.:  tin  in  Banca,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  archi¬ 
pelago;  copper,  iron,  and  mercury  in  Japan,  China, 
llindostan,  Ceylon,  &c. ;  coal  has  been  met  with  in 
Northern  China,  Bengal,  and  other  localities;  and  salt 
is  very  generally  dill’used  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
continent. 

IV.  B}TA\r.  —  The  following  fiible  will  give  a  promi¬ 
nent  view  of  the  more  important  botanical  productions 
of  A.  —  Forest  Trke.s:  Bamboo,  Birch,  Chestnut,  Cy^ 
press.  Fir,  Larch,  Mangrove,  Myrtle,  Oak.  Palm,  Pine, 
Plintain,  Ponna,  Poplar,  Teak,  and  Willow.  —  IIvrd- 
tfGons :  Aloes,  Bayle-wood,  Ebony,  Iron-wood,  Linyoa, 


Rose-wood,  Sandal-wond.  —  Fruits:  Almond,  Apple, 
Apricot,  Banana,  Banyan,  Betel,  Biyiumia,  Hrcail-frait, 
Cashew,  Citron,  Oicoa,  ihjjee.  Date,  Dunnn,  Fig,  Guana. 
Guava,  Jamboo,  Lemon,  Lime,  Mangosteen,  Shdbe.i’ry, 
Olive,  Orange,  Pandanns,  Peach,  I^.ar,  Plum,  Pmnegrun- 
ate.  S'ladd'ick,  Tamarind.  Vme.  Walnut.  —  Spice-trees: 
Camphor,  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Clove,  Mace,  Nutmeg,  &c. 
There  are  also  several  species  which  cannot  be  conven¬ 
iently  classed  under  cither  of  the  4  foregoing  head.s,  as 
the  champaka,  viator,  and  ianjang,  all  flower-bearing 
trees;  the  touki,  X\w  faung,  the  taUow-iree.  the  upas,  the; 
most  deadly  of  vegetable  poisons;  the  cotton-tree,  and, 
above  all,  the  tea-plant.  The  other  kinds  of  vegetation 
are  not  less  abundant.  Grain  of  every  kind  is  grown 
with  but  little  labor,  and  generally  yields  two  crops  an¬ 
nually.  The  leguminous  plants  are  common,  as,  peas, 
beans,  lentils,  ami  the  less-known  kinds  of  the  lotus. 
moong,  murhus,  tamea,  tour,  kolt,  &c.  A  root  called  kat- 
chill  supplii-8  tliO  place  of  the  American  potato;  but  this 
last  rout,  us  well  as  the  yam,  is  abundantly  cultivated, 
especially  in  China  and  the  E  peninsula  of  India.  This 
is  also  the  native  home  of  the  arruw-rotd,  gatanga,  ja¬ 
lap,  sarsaparilla,  <latura,  anise,  opium,  and  other  drugs. 
The  fields  abound  in  flax,  henq),  tobacco,  and  flowers  ol 
every  hue.  Dye-plants  are  very  numerous ;  tlie  sugar¬ 
cane  glows  luxuriantly,  and  many  odoriferous  gums  are 
met  witli.  liimlley  estimates  tlie  gross  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  plants  of  A.  to  bo  86,660. 

V.  Zoology.  —  A.  is  the  natal  country  of  all  the  more 
useful  species  of  animals,  e.xcepting,  perhaps,  tlie  sheep. 
From  this  continent  came  originally,  the  ox,  horse, 
camel,  goat,  ass:  together  with  the  wliolc  race  of  do¬ 
mestic  poultry,  excepting  the  turkey,  wliich  is  a  denizen 
of  the  New  \Vorhl.  Of  the  ox-tribe,  are  the  Asiatic,  or 
common  ox  {Bos  Taurus  of  Linn£eu.s),  the  aurochs,  tlie 
butTalo,  and  the  yak.  Among  sheep,  the  argali  is  found 
in  Liberia  and  the  northern  countries.  Of  goats,  the  An¬ 
gora  goat,  tlio  Tliibet  goat,  and  the  ibex;  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  species,  Capra  hircus,  are  the  most  noted  varie¬ 
ties.  The  elk  is  common  to  Siberia  and  Mongolia. 
Deer  and  antelopos  are  also  found.  The  elephant,  liorse, 
ass,  and  hog,  have  their  home  in  the  forests  and  plains 
of  tins  continent ;  and  the  dziggetai,  a  creature  interme¬ 
diate  in  size  between  the  hoi  se  ami  ass,  still  runs  wild  in 
the  Asiatic  deserts;  like  his  congeners,  he  is  gregarious, 
ami  like  them,  too,  his  numliers  seem  almost  unlimited. 
A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  Kotdan,  or  wild  ass. 
Two  species  of  the  rhinoceros  are  peculiar  to  Asia  and  tlie 
Indian  islands:  the  latter  are  distinguished  by  a  double 
horn  like  the  A.  A/rivanus.  Tropical  A.  possesses  most 
of  the  fiercer  Carnivora:  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  black 
panthers,  ounces,  and  tiger-cats,  of  the  feline  genus; 
wolves,  hyenas,  and  jackals,  of  the  dog  tribe.  The  lion 
is,  iiowever,  becoming  very  rare  in  A. ;  he  is  now  found 
only  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
ami  perhaps  in  some  parts  ot  China.  The  dog  and  fox, 
in  all  tlu-ir  varieties,  are  common  throughout  this  con¬ 
tinent.  Tlio  smaller  Carnivora  also  abound,  as  the  mar¬ 
tens,  civets,  mangousti  or  ichneumon,  which  attacks  ami 
destroys  the  most  dangerous  serpents;  bears,  badgeis, 
gluttons,  sea-otters,  walruses,  seals,  &c.  Tlie  ornithol¬ 
ogy  of  A.  is  less  rich  tlian  its  mammalogy.  It  includes 
eagle.s.  vnllures,  falcons,  buzzard.s,  with  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  domestic  and  game-fowls.  Song-birds  are 
V(*ry  scarce.  Among  rofitiles  are  tlie  Python  and  otlier 
venomous  Rerpeiits,  alligators,  lizar<ls.  turtles,  &c.  The 
sea  and  rivers  swarm  with  fish  of  all  kimls.  The  insect- 
tribe  is  iiumoroiis  thmugliout  tlie  whole  continent ;  ami 
tlie  ravages  of  the  locust  in  Arabia.  Syria,  &c.,  are  far 
more  dreaded  than  the  attacks  of  wild  animals. 


Fig.  212.  —  elephant  with  howdah. 
(From  Major  Luard's  “  Views  in  India.'*) 


VI.  Meteorology.  —  Although  A.  is  mostly  within  the 
temperate  zone,  it  is  generally  colder  than  might  be 
supposed  by  the  indications  of  its  latitude.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  N.  and  E.  parts  the  extremes  both  of  cold  and  lieat 
are  felt.  The  great  tabk^-land  is  both  dry  and  cold;  but 
to  give  a  general  and  comprehensive  definition,  A.  may 


be  said  to  be  cold  in  the  N.,  wet  and  cold  in  the  E.,  dry 
and  hot  in  the  S.W.,  and  wet  and  liot  in  the  S.,  where 
the  year  is  liivideil  only  into  two  seasons,  a  w'et  and  a 
dry.  Here  the  monsoons  blow  from  April  to  Sept,  from 
the  S.W.,  and  from  Sept,  to  April  from  the  N.E.  It  is 
from  this  peculiarity  lliat  they  have  received  their  name, 
which,  in  tlio  .Malay  language,  sijinifios  a  season.  Tlie 
Bufi'ocatiiig  .s*j'moo/n  sweeps  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  des¬ 
erts,  wiiilst  typhoons  carry  Iheir  terrois  ai  ross  PerNia, 
and  tlie  S.E.  countries  generally.  In  China  every  variety 
of  climate  is  experienced,  in  accordance  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  in  which  it  lies,  and  witli  other  causes 
which  combine  to  give  it  this  character.  Although  its 
capital  is  in  the  same  latitmleas  Naples,  in  winter  it 
lias  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  in  summer 
the  temperature  of  Egypt. 

VII.  R\cesofMa.v.  —  The  natives  proper  of  A.  belong 
to  the  three  distinct  types  of  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongo¬ 
lian,  and  the  Malay.  Tlio  first  of  these  families  com¬ 
prises  all  the  aboriginal  inliabitants  of  tlio  mountainous 
region  lying  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  from 
about  38°  to  42°  of  N.  Lat.  It  iiiclmles  the  mountain¬ 
eers  of  tlie  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  a.s  tlie  Ahasians, 
Lesghians,  and  Kisti;  and,  in  the  more  level  country 
lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  tlie  Georgian.s,  Mingre- 
liuus,  and  Armenians.  The  Caucasian  family  also  com¬ 


prises  the  iinlependent  Tartar  tribes,  Kurds,  Druses, 
Arabs,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Afghans,  &c.  The  Mongolian, 
or  2<1  great  aboriginal  race,  occupies  all  Thibet,  Central 
A.,  China,  Japan,  Mantchouria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Samoyedes.  Finally,  the  Malay  family  have  their  habi¬ 
tat  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar¬ 
chipelago  generally. 

VIII.  Political  Divisions,  Population,  and  Foreign 
PossES'^iONS,  in  1871,  Compiled  from  the  latest  and 
best  authorities. 

Countries,  &c.  Population. 


Chinese  empire,  ....  about 
Japanese  empire,  .  ,  .  .  “ 

Persia,  . . “ 

Kingdom  of  Siam,  .  .  .  .  “ 

Annarii,  or  empire  of  Cochin-Cliina,  “ 

Afgbanistin,  ....*“ 

Beloocliistan, . “ 

Independent  States  and  Tribes: 

Arabs,  Turcomans,  Usbecks,  Tartars,  Cau¬ 
casians,  Malays,  &c.  .... 

Foreign  Possessions: 

Great  Britain:  British  and  Fartlier  India, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong 
Kong,  Aden,  Labuan,  &c. 

France:  Settlements  on  coasts  of  Malabar, 
Coromandel,  &c.  .  .  .  227,063 

Cochin-China  (Saigon),  .  979,116 

Russia:  Siberia,  Ural  Provinces,  Trans- 

Caucasus,  Ac . 

Turkey:  Asia  Minor  (Natolia).  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Kurdistan,  Arabian  Provinces, 
Syria.  &c.  .  .  .  about 

Holland :  Netherlauds  —  East  Indies,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Banca,  Ac. 

Spain:  Phili|ipiiio  Isles,  .  ,  .  . 

Portugal:  Goa,  and  Settlements  in  Hindos- 

tan .  474,185 

China,  l\Iacno,  kc.  .  152,882 

Indian  Archipelago,  .  866,300 


429,000,000 

34,785,321 

10,000,000 

6.000,01)0 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

660,000 


52,786,321 


150,767,851 

1,206,179 

9,151,478 

16,463,000 

20,523,742 

4,319,209 


1,477,367 


(Est.  for  1877,  824,548,500.)  762,079,528. 

IX.  Religions.  —  The  four  pre-eminent  religious 
creeds  ruling  on  tlii.s  continent  an*,  Brahiiiiiiism,  Buddh¬ 
ism,  Mohammediinism,  ami  Christianity;  but  there  ex¬ 
ist  numerous  other  sects,  many  of  which  are  but  little 
known.  llindostan  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  religion 
of  Brahma,  ami  Buddhism  reigns  omnipotent  over  Far¬ 
ther  India,  China.  Japan,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  the 
Corea.  In  Independent  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  Beloochis- 
tan,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  Islamism  is  professed,  as  it  is, 
also,  by  the  Tartars  and  Turks  of  Siberia  and  Turkey, 
In  Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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Christianity,  in  tlie  form  of  tiie  Greek  Church,  prevails. 
Of  late  years,  a  new  religion,  ternieil  Babisni  (q.  v.),  I»a8 
become  extensivel}*  dittused  over  Ilindostan  and  many 
countries  of  Central  Asia;  the  superiority  of  whose  te¬ 
nets  will  exert,  it  is  believed,  a  powerful  influence  over 
tlje  civilization  aistl  future  destinies  of  the  Asiatic  races. 

a  town  of  N.  Italy,  24  ni.  N.  of  Vicenza,  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  manufactures  of  str.iw  hats.  A.  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  ilistrict  of  7  ct»minune.s,  tlie  people  of 
which  speak  a  sort  of  histanl  German;  ami  they  are 
supposed  to  descend  from  such  of  the  ancient  Cimbri 
that  escaped  after  their  great  defeat  by  Marius,  lUl  B.  C. 
J*op.  5,574. 

A'^ia  Minor.  See  Natolik. 

A'siaia,  a.  belonging  or  relating  to  Asia;  Asiatic. 

••  The  wl«(dn  cburchea."— .Vihon. 

A^slarctl,  u.  [Lat.  asiarcha;  Gr.  asiarches,  froni  Asia, 
and  archoSi  ruler.J  In  tlie  time  of  pro-consular  Asia,  one 
of  the  chiefs  or  pontiffs  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
tlie  public  games  and  religious  mysteries  or  spectacles. 
The  office  of  A.  w'jis  annual,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  pro-consul  for  renewal. 

Asiat'it*.  a.  Relating  to  Asia. 

— n.  A  native  of  Asia. 

AMiat^ieNiii,  n.  Imitation  of  the  A.'Jiatic  manner. 

AMiat'ic,  or  Eastern,  ArehipelajiO.  See  Ahchi- 
PELAOO. 

Asiat'ie  Societies.  Associations  formed  for  investi¬ 
gating  the  languages,  literature,  liistory,  and  archaeology 
of  Asia.  Some  of  these  e.xist  in  Asia,  otliers  in  Europe, 
and  in  .\merica.  The  oldest  society  of  this  kind  is  the 
Jiatai'uiaack  Gt'.iiooisrh  ip  v  in  Kwiste.n  en  )Vetemchapeny 
founded  in  Hatavia,  1781.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the 
A.  of  Calcutta,  foundi**!  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  first 
volume  of  its  pro(‘ee«ling8  was  published  in  1788,  under 
the  title  of  A.vicdfc  /{usmrcfies,  and  was  continued  till 
183H.  Otlier  kindred  soci<-ties  in  India  followed.  Tlie 
first  A.  founded  in  Europe  was  the  S»cictc  Asialique  of 
J’.iris,  in  1822.  whose  pulilished  record.^,  the  Journal 
Asiidique,  still  appear.  lu  1823,  the  lioyul  Asiatic 
S'tcieiy  of  Gre  d  Britain  was  foumled,  and  in  1824  re- 
ceive<l  a  royal  cliarter.  It  Inis  also  published  an  annual 
volume  of  its  transactions.  In  1845,  the  German 
Deutsche  Morgrtnldadische  Gesellschaft  was  instituted  at 
Leipzig.  In  1842,  an  American  Oriental  society  was 
founded  at  Boston;  ami.  in  1852,  at  Constantinople, 
appeared  tlie  StfcitU  Asiatique. 

Aside',  adv.  \a  and  sic/rt  ]  On  side;  to  or  on  one  side; 
not  straiglit  or  perpendicular. 

'*  The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they  bright. 

Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  aruflled  light."— l^rj/den. 

—Out  of  tlie  right  way ;  to  another  part. 

He  had  no  brother  ;  which,  though  it  lie  a  comfortable  thing 
for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  subject's  a  little  aside." 
Bacon. 

—Apart;  at  a  small  distance ;  separate  from. 

**  He  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude." — Mark  vii.  33. 

To  lay  aside.  To  put  off;  to  put  away. 

To  set  aside.  To  put  by  for  a  particular  use. — (Law.)  To 
annul:  to  make  void;  as,  to  set  aside  an  award. 

A^til'idse.  n.pl.  (/.oiil.)  A  tribe  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Dipteru.  The  gen.  Asilus  is  the  type  of  the 
tribe.  They  arc  very  strong,  predaceous  insects,  living 
upon  live  flies,  humble-bees,  and  otloT  insects,  «!tc.,  whicli 
they  chase  and  soon  kill.  Their  flight  is  strong,  ami 
when  on  the  wing  they  make  a  loud  buzzing  noise. 
Tiiey  attack  horses  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  cause 
tliem  great  annoyance  and  irritation. 

AHi'liiis,  n.  See  Asiun.f:. 

A^iiiirna*  n.  See  Anona. 

AHine’^fo,  n.  See  Assinego. 

Asinel'li,  Gherardo,  and  bis  brother,  were  two  Bolog¬ 
nese  architects  of  the  12th  century.  Among  their  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  tower  of  Bologna,  and  a  leaning 
tower.  La  Garizenda. 

A^'iniiie,  a.  [Lat.  from,  astna.%  an  ass.]  Be- 

loiiijing  to  or  resembling  the  ass. 

Asi'tia,  n.  [Gr.,  from  a,  priv.,  and  sitos^  food.]  (Mtd.) 
Abstinence  from  footl;  want  of  appetite. 

As'iiis,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Samos,  who  flourished  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century  b.  c.,  and  whose  fragmentary  poems 
have  been  published  by  UUnzer,  (Cologne,  184n,  8vo.) 

A.sk,  V.  a.  [A. S.  a^cian,  acsiaw,  or  aa:iun ;  probably  from 
asecan.  to  search,  to  seek  out,  to  inquire.]  To  request; 
to  demand;  to  petition;  to  beg ;  to  solicit;  to  entreat. 

“  When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down,  and  ask  of 
thee  forgiveness.” — Shaks. 

—To  seek  for  by  interrogation;  to  question. 

“  He  asked  the  way  to  Chester."— 5AaiU. 

— To  inquire  of;  to  interrogate. 

“Sent  priests. .. .  to  ask  him,  who  art  thou  V'—John  i.  19. 

— To  require;  to  demand;  to  claim 

"Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift."— Cen.  xxxiv.  12. 

AhU,  V.  n.  To  request  or  petition;  to  beg;  generally 
wilh  for. 

“  If  he  atUfor  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?”— vii,  9. 

— To  make  inquiry  or  seek  by  request;  sometimes  with 
for,  or  after. 

"Ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  there¬ 
in. "—Jer.  vi.  16. 

Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  after  my  name  ?”— (7en.  xxxii.  12. 

AwKailOO',  adv.  [Dnt.  schuins.,  away,  ob¬ 

lique;  probably  allied  to  It.  .^cansarc,  to  turn  or  slip 
aside.]  Awry;  sideways;  obliquely;  toward  one  corner 
of  the  eye. 

“At  this,  Achilles  roll'd  his  furioos  eyes, 

Fixed  on  the  king  askant." — Dryden. 

"  Zelmare,  keeping  a  countenance  askance,  as  she  noderstood 
him  not. . . — Sidney. 


Ask'er,  n.  A  petitioner;  an  inquirer. 

(ZiHil.)  An  ohi  name  of  the  water-newt.  Written  also 
ask. 

Askew',  adv.  [Ger.  schief  from  schiehen,  to  push,  to 
shove;  closely  ullieil  to  askance.)  With  a  wry  look; 
aside;  obliquely;  askant;  contemptuously. 

“  Then  lake  it,  sir.  as  it  was  writ. 

Nor  look  askew  at  what  it  saiih  ; 

There 's  not  petition  in  it." — Piior. 

As'kew,  Annk,  an  Englisli  martyr,  daughter  of  Sir  W. 
Askew,  a  Lincolnshire  knight,  b.  1529;  slio  was  burned 
at  the  stake,  1546,  for  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Retbrmation,  She  died  witli  great  serenity,  and  us  she 
said  lierself,  “for  her  Lord  and  Master.’* 

As'kcw,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Rhillip.s  co. 

Ask'iii;^,i^. tt.  Requesting;  petitioning;  interrogating; 
inquiring. 

— n.  Tlie  making  of  a  request;  a  petition. 

A$$'koO,  a  small  Banish  island  in  the  Belt ;  Lat.  54^  54' 
N.;  Lon.  11°  29'  E. 

As'lau,  Asla'ni,  or  Assela'ni.  (Com.)  A  name  given  to 
the  Buich  dollar,  in  most  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  is  of 
silver,  but  much  alloyed,  and  is  current  for  from  115  to 
120  jispers. 

Aslant',  a.  or «(ir.  On  a  slant;  on  one  side;  obliquely; 
not  perpendicularly. 

“There  is  a  willuw  grows  asla7it  a  brook, 

That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  iu  the  glassy  stream."— S.Aats 

Aisleep',  adv.  and  a.  In,  or  to  sleep;  sleeping;  at  rest. 

“  How  mauy  thousands  of  luy  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  U  geutle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  bow  have  1  frighted  thee  I" — Shaks. 

— Figuratively,  it  is  used  for  dead. 

(Naut.)  Applied  to  the  staleoftlie  sailswhen  the  wind 
is  just  strong  enough  to  till  without  shaking  them. — 
\V<ircester. 

Aslope',  adu.  and  a.  On  slope;  with  leaning  or  inclina¬ 
tion;  obliquely;  wilh  declivity  or  descent. 

“Set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope,  a  reasonable  depth  under 
the  ground." — Bacon. 

Asuiaiinskan'sen,  a  village  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Rhine,  below  RUdeslieim,  in  Nassau,  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wine  produced  on  hills  of  blue  slate  in  its 
vicinity.  The  red  kind  of  A.  wine  is  the  more  valuable; 
its  color  is  peculiar.  It  retains  its  value  only  3  or  4 
years;  after  which  it  becomes  w’orse  every  year,  aii<l 
precipitates  the  wliole  of  its  red  coloring  matter.  It  is 
difficult,  but  not  impossible  to  transport  it  across  the 
Atlantic. 

A.«iniatOff'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  a.?ma,  a  song,  and  grapho^ 
to  write.”  The  art  of  writing  songs,  (u.) 

Asmo'deiis,  «.  [Lat.,  from  lleh.  aschmenai,  the  des- 
olator,  the  destroying  angel;  probably  the  same  as 
Abaddon,  q.  r.]  An  evil  siurit,  which  in  ToOit  is  rejire- 
sented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daugliter  of  Ibiguel,  ainl  caus¬ 
ing  the  death  of  seven  husbands;  but  Tobias,  instrncteil 
by  Rachel,  having  burned  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish 
on  “the  ashes  of  the  perfumes.’’  “  the  evil  spirit  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  tlie  angel  bound  him.” 
(Tob.  viii.  1  to  3.)  Since  the  'ralinud  calls  .4.  ^'Hng  of 
the  demmis”  some  hlontity  him  with  Beelzebub,  and 
others  with  Azraei. 

Asino'nR^aiiH.  See  Maccabees. 

As'niere!^.  a  small  village  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  on 
tlie  Seine,  where  are  8«)nie  larg<^  i>leasiire-gsirdens,  much 
frequented  by  the  Parisians  and  visitors  to  the  capital 
of  France. 

Asoak',  a.  In  a  state  of  soaking;  soaking  in  water. 

AHO'des.,  n.  [Gr,  from  ase.  disgust,  and  tides.]  (Med.)  A 
lever  accompanied  with  anxiety  and  nausea. 

A'sola.  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Chiesa,  20  m. 
N.W.  of  Mantua;  pop.  5,760. 

As'olo,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy,  19  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Treviso;  ptip.  4,950. 

Aso'iiiatoiis.  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  soma, a  boiiy.]  With¬ 
out  a  body;  incorporeal,  (o.) 

Asp,  Asp'ic,w.  [Lat.andGr.aspis;  etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Zobl.)  A  species  of  venonions  serpent,  fain.  Vi)>e.rHla>, 
often  mentioned  both  by’  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (wlio, 
from  tlie  discrepancies  in  their  accounts  of  it,  appear  to 
liave  known  several  noxious  reptiles  under  this  name): 
but  most  especially  celebrated  as  the  instrument  chosen 
by  Cleopatra  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence  after  the 


Fig.  214.  — THE  ASP,  (Naja  fTaje.) 


defeat  of  Mark  Antony.  It  is  believed  that  the  true  asp 
is  the  serpent  called  by  the  .\rahs  Nnjti  Ilnje,  of  a  green 
color,  marked  obliquely  with  brown  bands,  and  measur¬ 


ing  from  3  to  5  feet  in  length.  The  effec'ts  of  its  poison 
are  most  deadly;  hut  it  is  asserted  tliat  its  bite  is  the 
least  painful  of  all  tlie  instrument.^  of  d<‘Hth,  and  that  its 
poison  has  sumo  affinity  with  u]>inm,  thongli  h'ss  disp- 
greeahle  in  its  operation.  Tiie  name  A.sp  is  also  gener¬ 
ally  given  to  Vipera  aspis,  a  native  of  Eurojie.  —  See 

Vll'ERIDiE.  , 

AmpakVi4>'inos,  n.  [Or.  aspalar.  a  mole,  and  sonia^ 
a  body'.]  (IViysitd.)  A  genus  of  monsters  in  which  there 
is  imperfect  development  of  the  eyes.  Also,  a  iimlforma- 
tion,  in  wliicli  the  fissure  and  eventration  extend  chiefly 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  — Dunglison. 

A.spal'atOlUK,  «.  (But.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  onl.  Faharefr, 
trilie  Ltifece.  Some  tropical  species  yield  a  beautiful 
rose-colored  wood. 

AKpara4;:c<e,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  LHu 
ocecE.  —  Diao.  Stem  u.sually  fully  developed,  or  if  not, 
the  leaves  are  coi  iaceous  and  perinanent.  Asparagus,  q, 
V  ,  is  the  jirincijial  genu.s  of  the  tribe. 

Aii»i»ar'a$;:inc«  Aspar'amidk,  n.  (Chem.)  A  suhstance 
which  exists  ready  formed  in  common  asparagus  (A. 
ofiicinali.^'),  in  tlie  niar.^h-mallow.  in  potatoes,  ehestiints, 
&c.  The  juice  obtained  from  the  young  shoots  of  aspar- 
agus,  filtered  and  evaporat(‘d  to  a  syruj),  deposits,  after 
standing  for  some  days,  hard  brittle  crystals  of  A.,  which 
may  be  purified  by  re-crystallization  from  water,  and 
belong  to  the  trimetric  system.  They  are  inodorous, 
have  but  a  slight  taste,  and  are  permanent  in  the  air. 
Tliey  dissolve  in  11  parts  of  cold,  and  4*44  jiarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water;  tlie  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  A. 
dissolves  also  in  acids,  and  in  alkalies.  Sp  gr.  1*519  at 
14*^0.  CsHgNoOa. 

At^parag^'inousi,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  as¬ 
paragus. 

Ai8par'ag:uK«  n.  [Gr.  asparagos;  Lat.  asparagus:  Fr. 
asperge.]  {B>t.  and  Hort.)  A  genus  ol  plants,  trite  As- 
P'lrogece.  The  common  A.,  A.  otfirinalis.  concentrat(« 
in  itself  tlie  chief  interest  of  the  genus.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  extensively  difl'uscd,  and  anciently  used 
of  culinary  vegetables.  It  is  usually  boiled  and  served 
without  admixture,  hikI  eaten  witli  butter  and  salt:  or 
the  points  of  its  shoots  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
served  in  a  manner  similar  to  green  peas.  It  has  too 
delicate  a  flavor  to  be  a  mere  ingredient  in  compound 
culinary  preparations,  or  to  admit,  witliout  «letriinerit,  of 
almost  any  vegetable  accompaniment.  The  plant  is 
thought  to  be  diuretic,  and  is  extensively  employed  as 
an  alleviative  of  stone  or  gravel  by  the  sedentary  opera¬ 
tive  classes  of  Paris.  It  was  in  liigh  esteem  as  a  delicate 
esculent  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
it  continues  to  he  held  in  esteem  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  modern  civilized  world.  It  was  much  praiseil  by 
Cato  and  Columella,  and  is  said  to  have  been  liighly 
relished  by  Augustus  Caesar.  'The  plant  usually  gr^ws  to 


Fig.  215.  —  COMMON  asparagus,  (A.  officinalis.) 

1.  Stem  with  fruit.  —  2.  Flowers.  —  3.  Youag  shoot,  aatural  size. 

the  height  of  about  4  feet,  ami  blooms  fmm  June  till 
August.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx  of  6  deeply-cut 
segments,  —  6  stamens,  one  very  short  style,  witli  its 
stigma  cut  into  3  divisions,  —  and  a  germen;  and  the 
fruit,  which  heemnes  developed  trom  the  la^t  of  these,  is  a 
scarlet  globular  berry,  containing  in  its  3  cells  one  or  mure 
perfect  seeds.  The  annual  shoots  for  esculent  use  rise  Irom 
the  roots  in  the  months  of  April  till  July,  and  are  often 
obtained  in  winter,  but  usually  in  an  imperfect  condi¬ 
tion,  by  various  processes  of  forcing.  Two  principal  a'h- 
rieties  are  in  cultivation,  —  the  red-topped,  witli  reddish 
green,  full,  and  close  heads,  —  and  the  green-topped, 
with  green  heads,  not  so  close  and  plump  as  those  of  the 
red'tepped.  The  succe.ssful  and  highly  artistic  modi*8  of 
cultivating  A.,  with  the  view  to  producing  it  in  full  per¬ 
fection,  are  too  numerous  an<l  complicated  to  be  even  men¬ 
tioned  here.  The  mode  which  is  now  in  favor  with  the 
best  gardeners,  is  to  sow  carefully  selected  see<l  in  spring, 
once  in  several  years  for  a  single  plantation  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  one  year,  or  at  most  two  years  old,  to 
transplant  them  into  permanent  beds:  and  to  begin  to 
cut  off  the  annual  shoots  for  esculent  use  in  the  3d  year 
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after  transplaiitafiuli.  The  seed-bed^  are  usually  4  feet 
broad  ;  tiie  transplanted  plants  are  generally  in  rows,  at 
the  distance  of  9  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  of  12  or 
even  18  inches  from  row  to  row;  and  sometimes  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  permanent  beds,  and  merely 
thinned  out  to  the  proper  distance.  The  soil  in  every 
case  is  as  nearly  ;is  pijssible  a  diy,  sandy,  light,  mellow 
loam,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  4*r  d  feet,  and  very  pow¬ 
erfully  man. ire<l.  A  Covering  ut  ilung  or  litter  is  laid 
over  the  beds  in  winter,  to  protect  the  plants  fn)m  the 
frost:  and  in  spring  this  covering  is  raked  off  the  plant's 
and  dug  into  tliealley.s,and  the  beds  are  stirred  with  a  fork 
in  onier  to  increase  absorption  ot  beat  and  air,  and  the 
infiltration  and  ascent  of  imdsture.  Plants  raised  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  general  method  of  culture  will  yield 
shoots  in  excellent  condition  from  the  5th  to  the  16th  or 
17th  year  after  sowing;  and  tiiey  may  be  forced  a  week 
or  two  by  warm  coverings  of  dung  upon  the  beds,  or  ex¬ 
tensively  forced,  but  with  the  speedy  death  of  the  roots, 
by  lifting  the  plants,  and  placing  them  on  dung  or  tan 
hctls. 

Aspar'tates,  n.  pZ.  {Chem.)  Aspartic  acid  is  monoba.sic, 
the  formula  of  ite  normal  salts  being  C4IICMNO4.  It 
likewise  forms  basic  salts  or  aspartates,  tlio  composition 
of  which  is  not  very  clearly  made  out.  The  A.  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  soluble,  and  biste  like  broth.  The 
active  and  inactive  A.  agree  in  composition, and  in  most 
of  their  propertie.s.  differing  only  in  solubility,  crystal¬ 
line  form,  and  relation  to  polarized  light. 

Aspar'tie  AoitI,  A.sparamio  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An 
isi>ineric  acid,  obtained  either  by  the  decomposition 
of  asparagine,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  aidds  or 
alkalies,  or  hy  the  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  m.ilate, 
maleate,  or  fuiuarate  of  ammonium.  The  acids  obtained 
by  these  two  processes  are  identical  in  composition,  but 
differ  in  tlieir  relations  to  polarized  light,  the  former 
being  optically  active,  the  latter  inactive.  A.  acid  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  small  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic 
system.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  more  easily  in  hydro¬ 
chloric,  and  in  nitric  acid.  Sp.  gr.  1-6613- 1-6682  at 
12-50  C.  Ferm.  204117X04. 

Aspa'siR,  -a  celebrated  tirecian  courtesan,  issued  from 
a  family  of  some  mite  in  Miletus,  and  was  early  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  graces  of  inin<l  anti  person.  She  came  to 
Athens  after  the  Persian  war,  and  by  her  beauty  and 
accompUshmonts  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  city.  She  engage'l  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  who  is  said  to  have  divorced  his  former  wife 
in  order  to  marry  her.  Their  union  was  harmonious 
throughout;  he  preserved  for  her  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  same  teuderaes.s;  she  remained  the  confidante  of 
the  statesmaifs  schemes,  and  the  sharer  of  his  strug¬ 
gles.  Their  house  was  the  resort  of  the  wisdom  and 
wit  of  Atheu.s.  Orators,  poets,  and  philosophers  came 
to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  A.;  and  in  their  con¬ 
versation,  which  turned  upon  the  politics,  literature, 
and  metaphysics  of  the  age,  they  deferred  to  her  author¬ 
ity.  Plato  says  that  she  formed  the  he>t  speakers  of  her 
time,  and  chief  among  them,  Pericles  himself.  The  sage 
Socrates  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  aalons^  drawn 
tliither,  it  is  insinuated,  by  the  double  attraction  of 
eloquence  and  beauty.  Anaxagoras,  Phidias,  and  Alci- 
biades,  were  also  numbered  among  her  admirers.  The 
envy  which  assailed  the  administration  of  Pericles  Wiis 
unsparing  in  its  attacks  on  his  mistress.  Jealousy  of 
foreigners,  and  dislike  of  female  influence,  combined  to 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  mass.  Her  fearless  specula¬ 
tion  aroused  their  superstitious  zeal.  She  shared  the 
impeachment,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  her 
friend  Anaxagoras.  She  Wiis  accused  by  llermippus  of 
di.'>loyalty  to  the  gods,  and  of  introducing  free  women 
into  her  house  to  gratify  the  impure  tastes  of  Pericles. 
Ho  liimself  pleaded  her  cause  triumphantly,  and  A.  was 
acquitted.  She  survived  Pericles  some  years,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  married  an  obscure  Athenian,  Lysicles, 
whom  she  raised  by  her  example  and  precept  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  republic. 

As^pe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  16  m.  W.  of  Alicante ; 

7,90-3. 

As'pect,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aspectus,  from  a-^picio — ad, 
and  to  Wk,  to  look  at.]  Look;  air;  appearance; 

view. 

“They  have  the  true  aspect  ot&  world  lying  la  its  rubbish.”  Burnet. 

—Countenance;  look;  visage. 

“  Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 

But  such  a  face  as  promised  liim  sincere.''— 

— Point  of  view;  position;  situation. 

“  The  setting  sun 

Slowly  descended;  and  with  right  aspect 
Against  tlie  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levell'd  his  ev'ning  rays." — MUton. 

(Arch.)  The  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  front 
of  a  building  faces.  Thus,  a  front  to  the  north  is  said 
to  have  a  north  aspect. 

(Astron.  and  Astral.)  A.  is  an  old  term,  almost  dis¬ 
used,  and  of  interest  only  because  it  may  bo  met  with  in 
old  works  of  considerable  value.  It  <len<ftes  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  pl.inetfc:  and  stars  with  respect  to  each  other. 
There  are  five  different  aspects  :  —  1,  sextile  aspect,  when 
the  planets  or  stars  are  60°  distant,  and  marked  thus,  *  ; 
2,  the  quartile  or  quadrate,  when  tliey  are  90°  distant, 
marked  Q;  .3,  trine.  wl»en  120°  distant,  marked  4, 
opposition,  when  180°  distant,  marked  ^  :  and  5,  con¬ 
junction,  when  both  are  in  the  same  degree,  marked 
Kepler  added  8  more.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  these 
aspects,  being  first  introduced  by  astrologers,  w-ere  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  bernqn,  malitjniint,  and  indifferent. 

Aspect'ant*  a.  (Her.)  Opposite  to  each  other,  as  two 
beasts  or  birds. 

As'pen,  Asp,  n.  [A.S  orsp;  probably  allied  to  Or. 

to  palpitate,  to  tremble,  to  quiver.]  A  species  of  pop¬ 
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lar,  with  trembling  leaves — the  Pnpulus  tremula,  genus 
PuruLus,  7.  V. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  aspen. 

“  Uh  t  haii  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble  like  aspen  leaves  upon  u  lute.” — iShaks. 

— Made  of  jujpen-wood. 

A^'poii  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-otlice  of  Giles  co. 

As'pesa  Wall,  in  a  p<>st-ofiice  of  Cliarlutte  co. 

As'per,  a  coin  current  in  Kgypt,  of  which  80  binn  a 
jiiastre ;  in  Morocco  ami  Algiers,  ibO  bedung  to  a  sequin, 
American  vjilue,  about  Ij/^  cents. 

Aspeript'iriilorm,  a.  (iSot.)  Shajied  as  an  asperyil- 
lain,  or  bruah  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water,  as  the  stigmas 
of  most  grasses. 

Asper^lritiin,  n.  [L.  Lat.,  from  aspergo,  to  sprinkle; 
Pr.  rio.r  and  A  kind  of  brush  used  in 

the  Catholic  Churcb  to  sjiriukle  hu^  water. 

(Zubl.)  The  wateriny-pot  shell,  a  genus  of  conchiferous 
or  bivalve  inullusca,  fain.  Gastrocli<£iiidte.  The  animal 
lives  in  a  shelly  tube,  which  is  round,  elongated,  open 
above,  where  the  siphonal  end  is  generally  ornamented 
with  a  series  of  rutiles,  but  closed  below  with  a  convex 
disc,  which  is  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and 
having  a  minute  fi.ssurc. 

AHper;;'il'lUH*  n.  (Hat.)  A  gen.  of  fungi,  ord.  Hyphomy- 
crte.s.  The  A.  ylaucus  is  well  known  as  producing  the 
blue  mould  of  cheese.  It  is  only  common  on  cheese, 
lard,  bread,  &c.;  but  what  is  curious,  it  is  found  in  the 
lungs  and  air  cavities  of  birds.  It  gives  a  value  to  cheese, 
and  its  color  is  often  imitated  by  fraudulent  dealers  by 
sticking  brass  pins  into  ttie  cheese,  the  verdigris  foimed 
from  the  pins  giving  it  the  color  of  mould. 
A^perifo'liale,  AHperifo'liouH.  a.  [Lat.  asper, 
rough,  and  Joliuni,  a  leaf.]  {Hot.)  That  has  rough  leaves. 

Asper'ity,  n.  [Fr.  asperite;  Lat.  a<pe.ritas,  from  asper, 
rough.]  Ill  Highness  of  surface;  ruggedness;  unevenness. 
— lienee,  by  analogy,  roughness  of  sound  or  taste;  —  and 
metaphorically,  harshness  and  disagreeableness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  character,  or  manner;  sharpness;  sourness;  morose¬ 
ness. 

Asperin'oii!4,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  sperma,  a  seed.] 
(B  1.)  Destitute  of  seeds. 

As'perii,  a  small  village  of  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
about  2  m  from  Vienna.  Here,  and  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Esslingen.  were  fought  the  tremendous  battles 
of  the  2l8t  and  22d  May.  1809,  between  the  French  grand 
army  commanded  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians  under 
the  Archduke  Charles.  The  French,  after  this  continu¬ 
ous  fighting,  with  vast  loss  to  both  sides,  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  occupy  the  island  of  Lobau. 

Asperse'’,  t».  a.  [Lat.  aspergo,  aspersus,  from  ad,  and 
spargo,  to  strew,  to  scatter;  Or.  speirn,  to  sow.]  To  be¬ 
sprinkle  with  ill  words  or  bespatter  with  slander;  to 
calumniate;  to  befoul;  to  defy;  to  defame;  to  vilify. 

Aspers’er,  n.  One  who  asperses. 

Asper'sioBk,  n.  The  act  of  aspersing;  a  sprinkling 
upon ;  —  calumny;  defamation. 

{Ecd.  HUt )  The  sprinkling  with  water  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism. 

A^iper'si ve,  adv.  Tending  to  asperse;  defamatory; 
slanderous;  calumnious. 

Asper'sively,  adr.  In  an  aspersive  manner. 

Asper'sory,  a.  Aspersive.  (a  ) 

Aspet'ti,  Tizuxo,  a  sculptor  of  Padua,  b.  in  1565.  His 
mother  Wiis  the  sister  of  Titian.  A.  \\'as  a  pupil  of  San¬ 
sovino,  and  produced  many  beautiful  works  in  marble 
and  bronze  at  Padua,  Florence,  and  Pisa.  D.  1007. 

Asphalt',  Asphal'tiiaBi,  n.  [h'v.  asphalte;  Gr.  as- 
phalt'ts',  probably  from  a,  privative,  and  sphaln,  to  slip; 
from  its  use  jw  a  cement  in  ancient  building.s.]  {Min.  and 
C'lKiti.)  The  Mineral  Fitch,  a  variety  of  bitumen  arising 
from  tlie  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  found 
ill  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  principal  coloring 
matter  of  tlie  dark  indurated  marl,  or  shale,  found  in 
Coal  districts.  It  occurs  frequently  floating  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  springs.  There  is  one  such  in  tlie  island  of 
Zante,  which  was  at  work  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
continues  so  at  the  present  time.  Great  quantities  are 
found  on  the  shores,  or  floating  on  the  surface,  of  the 
Dead  sea,  whence  its  name  of  Asphattites,  or  Asphaltic 
lake.  It  is  the  produce  also  of  the  manufacturo  of  coal- 
gas,  and  has  become  of  great  use  in  Europe,  in  paving, 
and  making  roads  and  footpaths.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  very  easy  to  repair.  —  The  mineral  A.  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  different  liydrocarbons,  part  of  which  are  oxy¬ 
genated.  Ordinarily,  its  character  is  thus :  Amorphous. 
Lustre  resembling  that  of  black  pitch.  Color  black  and 
brownisli-black.  Bituminous  odor.  Melts  in  ordinary 
cases  at  90°  to  100°  C.,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 
Mostly  or  wholly  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partly 
in  alcohol.  The  more  solid  kinds  graduate  into  the  pit- 
tcisphalts,  or  mineral  tar,  and  have  through  these  a  grada¬ 
tion  to  petroleum.  The  fluid  sorts  change  into  the  solid 
by  the  loss  of  a  vaporizable  portion  on  exposure,  and 
also  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  which  consists.  Ist,  in  a 
loss  of  hydrogen;  and,  2dly,  in  tlie  oxygenation  of  a 
portion  of  the  mass.  —  Comp.  The  A.  from  different  lo¬ 
calities  is  very  various  in  composition.  Yet  the  true 
composition  is  not  known  to  any  oneof  them.  A.  belongs 
to  rocks  of  no  particular  age.  The  most  abundant  de¬ 
posits  are  superficial.  But  these  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  connected  with  rock  deposits  containing  some 
kind  of  bituminous  material,  or  vegetable  remains. 

V.  a.  To  cover  with  a.sphalt. 

AKplaal'tic*  a.  Pertaining  to  asphalt,  or  containing  it. 

A!4plial'tiii,  n.  {Chem.)  A  lilack  substance  dissolved  out 
of  asphalt  by  oil  of  turprtitine,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

A««phartites,  I^aUe.  See  Dead  Sea. 
A!s»plial'tum,  n.  See  Asphalt,  Asphaltum. 

Aj^'phodeis,  n.  pi.  See  Axthekicile. 
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Asphoilel'ii^,  As'phodel,  n.  [Lat.  asphoddus;  from 
Gr.  a,  \)r\v.,iiniisphidli),  to  surpass ;  a  tlower  not  surpassed 
in  beauty.)  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  LHiaceiP. 
They  are  fine  garden-plants,  native  of  S.  Europe.  The 
king's  8])ear,  A.  luteus,  is  a  plant  of  easy  cullure  and 
rapid  inciease.  Stem  3  ft.  bigb,  lliickly  invested  with 
3-cornered,  hollow  leaves.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a  long 
spike,  reaching  from  tJie  tup  almost  to  the  base  of  stem ; 
blossoming  in  June.  —  The  white  or  blam  bing  aeidiodel, 
A.  ruiiiosiis,  is  not  so  tall  as  tlie  prei-ediug,  but  has 
larger,  white  flowers.  —  The  ancients  planted  A.  near 
burying-jilaces,  in  order  to  bU]iply  the  manes  of  the  dead 
with  uourishnieiit. 

“By  those  happy  soulf,  who  dwell 
lu  yellow  meads  of  asphodtl.  "  —  Pope. 

{Chem.)  The  bulbs  of  A.  and  other  species  ar« 

said  to  contain  a  fermentable  8ul•^tance  from  wbidi  al¬ 
cohol  may  be  prepared.  According  to  Landerer,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  glue  may  Ik*  obtained  from  the  bulbs  of  the  same 
species  by  wasliing  tlicni  witli  water,  drying  them  tlior- 
ongbly  in  a  stove,  grinding  them  to  coarse  powder,  and 
mixing  the  jiowder  wiili  water. 

A^plkyx'iu«  Asphyxy,??.  [Gr..  fnmi  a, priv.,  aud phyris, 
pulse;  Fr.  a.sphyxie.]  (Med.)  A  term  which  denotes  that 
state  of  body  during  lile  in  which  ihe  pulsation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  cannot  fie  perceived.  In  A.,  the  action 
of  the  lungs  is  susiiended,  and  the  blood  no  longer  un¬ 
dergoes  that  puiilyiiig  process  so  necessary  to  life. 
Hence  tlie  body  becomes  filled  with  impure  blood,  the 
powers  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  suspended, 
and,  if  the  propiT  menus  of  rehtoration  are  not  resorted 
to,  death  will  speedily  ensue.  A.  may  be  produced  by 
various  causes;  us  by  whatever  prevents  the  access  of 
air  to  the  lungs,  ns  strangnlatuin,  drowning,  choking, 
&c. ;  or  whatever  interferes  with  the  action  ot  the  nerves 
that  hie  concerned  in  respiration,  as  paralysis,  cold, 
stroke  ol  the  sun  or  lightning,  Ac.  It  may  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  breathing  an  impure  or  a  too  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere.  “  III  cases  of  A.,"  lir.  Trail  says.  “  atniospheric 
air  is  the  only  remedy.  Tlie  jaitient  sbould  be  placed  in  a 
current  ot  tresb  air,  or  fanned  vigorously,  and  the  tongue 
drawn  forward.  This  last  point  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant,  and  lives  have  been  lost  by  not  projierly  at¬ 
tending  toit.  The  tongue  is  paial>zed,  and  lies  like  a 
dead  mechanical  weight  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth, 
closing  the  glottis  and  completely  excluding  the  atmos- 
plieric  air  from  the  lungs.  To  favor  the  inclination  of 
the  tongue  forward,  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  one 
side,  with  the  face  inclining  dow’uward.  When  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  mephitic  gases 
or  vapors,  or  suliinergeil,  the  restoration  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  function  can  often  be  achieved  as  follow’s  :  Support 
the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture,  carry  the  arms  gradu¬ 
ally  upward  and  outw'ard  above  the  head,  and  then  as 
gradually  dejiress  them  downward  and  forward,  the 
whole  to  be  pt-rformed  10  to  18  times  jier  minute  ;  during 
the  downward  motion  an  atti  iidant  should  press  firmly 
against  the  abdominal  muacles.  The  object  is  to  imitate 
the  respiratory  motions  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  which 
means  a  suflicieiit  quantity  of  air  may  be  made  to  enter 
tlie  lungs  to  reinvigorate  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  set  the  whole  machinery  of  life  in  motion  again. 
The  strangling  is  not  occasioned,  as  is  coninionly  sup¬ 
posed.  by  the  water  or  noxious  gase.s  or  vapors  entering 
the  lungs,  but  by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis 
to  keep  them  out.’* — See  Drow.mxg,  Strangulation, 
Suffocation.  Ac. 

As'i^ie,  n.  [Fr..  an  asp.]  A  serpent:  the  asp,  q.  v. 

{Cookery.)  A  savory  meat-jelly  moulded  into  a  regular 
form,  and  containing  portions  of  lowl.  game,  fish,  Ac., 
usually  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  sliced  pickles.— 
Webster. 

— {Oil  of),  or  oil  of  spike.  See  Lavandula. 

AKpici^iiiin,  n.  [Gr.  a'^pidion,  a  little  buckler.]  {Bot.) 
A  gen.  of  ieiTis,  tribe  F'  lypoiU'fV.  The  Ironds  of  the 
species  A.  fragrajts  possess  aromatic  and  slightly  bitter 
projierties,  and  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Aspidu'ra,  ??.pZ.  [Gr.  aspis,  a  shield.  tail.]  {Fal.) 
A  gen.  of  fossil  star-fishes,  so  named  from  the  buckler- 
like  arrangement  of  the  bony  jilates  which  protect  the 
arms.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  niUM-lielkalU  ofGermauy, 
and  are  closely  related  to  the  existing  ophiura. 

As'pinwall,  in  Nebraska,  a  ptist-viliage  of  Nemaha  co., 
on  the  Missouri  river,  10  m.  from  Brownville ;  pop.  572. 

Ai^'pliiwull  (sonetimes  called  Colon),  a  flourishing 
sea-port  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  situate  on 
the  small  island  of  Manzanilla.  in  Navy  Bay,  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  town  w'as  founded  in  1852  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Company  who  formed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Rail¬ 
road,  ami  named  A.  in  honor  of  Col.  Aspinwall,  oneof 
the  original  promoters.  It  bus  been  ceded  to  the 
Company  in  periietiiity  by  the  Government  of  New 
Granada.  A .  is  the  terminus,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  of  the 
above-mentioned  line,  48  rn.  long,  which  terminates  on 
the  S.  at  Panama,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route,  connecting 
as  it  does  the  two  great  oceans,  has  been  termed  the 
liighway  of  the  world.  A.  isa  handsome,  well-built  town, 
much  resembling  in  its  architectural  a.spect  a  New 
England  town,  with  its  wliitcwaslied  houses  and  green 
jalousies.  There  are  3  good  hotels,  the  Howard,  City, 
and  Aspinwall;  a  Protestant  Kpi.scopal  Church,  the 
only  one  in  Central  America,  and  fine  hospitals  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  railroail  depot.  A  beautiful 
drive,  called  the  Faseo  Oirnl,  winds  around  the  island, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  There  is  a  light-house 
on  its  point;  but  theharbor,  though  commodious,  is  quite 
open  to  the  “norther,”  that  scourge  of  the  Mexican 
gulf.  No  fewer  than  7  groat  lines  of  mail-steamers 
either  touch  at  A.  direct,  or  make  it  their  port  of  des¬ 
tination  via  Panama.  'J’hese  are,  tlie  A//a/?D’c  a}id  Fa- 
cijic  *S*.  S.  Co.  and  Facijic  Mail  S.  S  Vo.,  connecting  N«w 
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York  and  the  North  Paciflc  porta;  i\\Q  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  S.  iS.  Co.^  connecting  in  a  radius  tlie  Central  Atneri- 
caii  ports;  the  British  }*ac\fic  S.  N.  (h.,  Royal  Mad  6'. 
S.  Ch.,  and  ITai  hidia  and  J*acijic  S.  N.  Co.;  and  lastly, 
the  steamers  of  £m  OmjHiynie  Gcne.raJ*',  rransattanlKfuty 
between  St.  Nazaire  (France),  the  VV.  Indies,  and  A. — 
Rift,  about  4,U0U. 

4.N|>ir'uiit^  n.  [Kr.,  from  hut.  a, N7>?ra7i.f,  aspiring.]  One 
wIjo  aspires,  breathes  alter,  or  seeks  with  eagerness;  a 
candidate. 

—a.  Aspiring;  ambitious. 

^s^pirate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  aspirer^  from  Lat.  aspiro^  aspi- 
rains.  See  Aspir  ..J  To  pronounce  with  a  breathing,  or 
full  emission  of  breath. 

— V.  n.  To  l»e  pronounced  with  full  breath. 

An^piratc,  a.  Pronounced  wdth  a  full  breath. 

—  n.  A  letter  to  whose  articulation  the  force  of  a  rough 
breathing  is  given. —  Worcester. 

{Greek  Gram.)  spiritus  asper^  an  accent  peculiar 
to  the  Greek  language,  marked  thus  (’),  and  importing 
that  the  letter  over  which  it  is  phu’^ed  ought  to  be 
strongly  aspirated,  that  is,  pronounced  os  if  an  h  were 
prefixed. 

A^'pirated*  p.  a.  Uttered  with  a  strong  emission  of 
brt'ath  ;  aspirate. 

Aspir»'tioii«  71.  [Fr. ;  hat.  aspiratio^  from  aspirn^  as- 
piratus.]  A  breathing  or  panting  after  ;  art  of  aspiring; 
eager  pursuit  or  search  after;  ardent  wish  or  desire  for; 
ambition  to  reach  or  attain. 

“  A  soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  aipiration  after  celestial  be¬ 
atitude." —  WatU. 

— The  pronunciation  of  a  letter  with  a  full  emission  of 
breatli. 


“  H  Is  only  a  guttural  agpiration,  i.  e.,  a  more  forcible  Impulse 
of  the  breath  from  the  lungs. "--tfy/der. 

A^ipira'ior^  n.  (Ctot.)  An  apparatus  first  devised  by 
iirunner, 
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for  draw¬ 
ing  a  E 

stream  of 

air  through  a  tnheorother 
vessel.  Tlie  simplest  form 
of  it  is  a  cylindrical  vessel 
G  {Fig.  210}.  of  zinc  or  tin 
plate,  to  hold  water,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cook,  A,  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  three  apertures 
closed  with  corks,  B,  C,  A 
on  tlie  U>p.  B  is  connected 
with  the  vessel  through 
which  the  stream  of  air  is 
to  be  drawn;  6'' is  for  the 
insertion  of  a  thermome¬ 
ter  ;  and  I)  to  poor  in  water. 

The  vessel  G  being  filled 
with  water,  the  apertures 
C  aud  D  closed  a..d  the  pig,  216.— ASPraATOR. 
cock  A  oi)eiied,  the  water 

runs  out ;  and  its  air  can  only  enter  by  the  bent  tube  I 
inserted  into  the  opening  B,  a  stream  of  air  is  drawi 
tlirougli  the  apparatus  with  whicli  the  otlier  end  of  tin 
tube  IS  connected,  the  volume  of  air  tlius  tlrawn  througl 
being  exactly  espial  to  tliat  of  tlie  water  whicli  runs  on 
at  (r.  In.stcad  of  the  metal  cylinder,  a  glass  vessel  ma’ 
be  used,  liaving  a  stop-cock  at  the  lower  part  of  its  side 

Aspire  ,  V.  i.  [ir.  aspircr,  from  Lat.  aspim  aspiratus 
trom  arAand  sp^ro,U^  breathe.]  To  breathe  or  pan 
alter;  to  desire  or  pursue  eagerly;  to  aim  at  wliat  is  ele 
vated,  great,  noble,  or  difficult.— Followed  by  to  or  afUr 
'^Aspiring  to  be  gods.  If  angels  fell. 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel."— 

“To  aspire  a/rcr  immortality.”— 4n<;r6ury. 

—To  rise;  to  tower;  to  soar. 


“  My  own  breath  still  foments  the  fire, 

W  hich  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire.” — Waller. 

Aspir'er.  n.  One  who  aspires. 

Aspir  iiig*,  a.  Ambitious;  having  an  ardent  desire  to 
rise  to  eminence. 

A^pir'iiig^ly,  a<iii.  In  an  aspiring  manner. 

Aspii*  iiigiioss,  71.  fetate  of  being  ambitious;  eager 
desire  to  rise  to  eminence. 

As'plenites,  n. /)/.  [See  Asplbnium.]  (AiZ.)  A  genus 
ot  tossil  ferns,  containing  a  number  of  species,  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  rec«*nt  genus  Asplenium 
Most  of  them  are  f.)und  in  the  mines  of  Silesia. 

AHplc'iiitiin*  n.  (Lat  ,  from  Or.  a,  priv.,  and  splen,  the 
spleen;  Irorn  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.]  A  genus 
ot  fern.s,  tribe  Rolypoderr.  Its  fructifications  or  sori  are 
disposed  in  right  lines  along  the  under  disc  of  the  frond. 
A  Considerable  number  are  described  ;  several  are  natives 
oftho  U.  States.  Thcdwiirf  splecnwort,  tri'c/mmanM, 
IS  a  very  be«intiful  little  fern,  common  on  rocks  and  old 
walls.  Ihe  wail-rue  spleenwort,  A.  rufa  mi/rnr/a,  found 
indry  rocky  placcs.lwextreinelysmall  and  delicate.  The 
binl  s-nest  spleenwort,  A.  niiius^  native  of  Java,  grows  I 
on  the  tops  of  trees,  the  leaves  coming  out  in  a  circle 
and  lorniing  a  kind  of  iimhcl,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Oird.s  make  their  nests. 

Asportti  tioii,  n.  [Lat.  asporfafin,  from  ah.s,  from,  and 
porto,  to  cairy.J  (Law.)  The  act  of  ffiloniously  carrying 
a  thing  away.  In  all  larcenies,  there  must  be  both  a 
taking  and  a  caTrying  away. 

Aspropot^amo«  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Greece, 
rising  in  All)ania,  and,  afler  a  course  of  100  ni.,  falling 
Mito  tlie  Ionian  sea,  15  ni.  Irom  Missolonglii. 

Asiniinf.',  odv.  [Dut.  .5c/i7«'7i/#»,  a  slope,  wryness;  kin- 
ared  with a^Aancc.j  To  the  corner  or  angle  of  tlie  eye; 
obliquely;  toward  one  side. 

“A  single  guide  may  direct  the  way  better  than  five  hundred,  who 
have  contrary  views,  or  look  asquint,  or  shut  their  eyes."— 


Ast4,  n.  [A.S.  ;  Lat.  a.nriw,? ;  Gr.  onai;  Ileb.  a^/ion, 

ironi  the  last  syllableuf  wliich  the  Greek  appears  to  hiive 
been  formed ;  Fr.  due.]  Figuratively,  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid 
fellow ;  a  dolt. 

{Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  F.quus  asinns,  a  well- 
known  and  the  humblest  sp«*cies  of  the  Horse  family. 
Tlie  common  a-ss  is  a  must  usclul  domestic  qiuulruped, 
whose  good  qualities  are  too  generally  undervalued  by 
us  in  consequence  of  tiur  pos.seasing  a  more  noble  ami 
powerful  unimul  in  the  horse;  but,  as  Bufion  remarks, 
if  the  horse  were  unknown,  and  the  care  and  attention 
wliich  we  lavish  upon  lilm  were  transferred  to  his  hum¬ 
ble  aud  despised  rival,  bolli  his  physical  and  nn>rui  qual¬ 
ities  would  be  developetl  to  an  extent,  which  those  per¬ 
sons  alone  can  fully  estimate  wlio  have  travelled  through 
Eastern  countries,  where  bolli  animals  are  eijUally  valued. 
In  his  domesticatejl  state,  we  oijserve  no  superior  marks 
of  sagacity;  but  lie  has  the  merit  of  being  i»atjent,  en¬ 
during.  and  iiiofi’ensive;  temperate  in  his  lood,  aud  by 
no  means  delicate  in  tlie  clioice  of  it;  eating  thistles  ami 
a  variety  of  coarse  herbage  which  the  horse  refuses.  In 
his  choice  of  water,  however,  he  is  remarkably  nice,  and 
will  drink  only  of  that  whicli  is  clear,  lli.s  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  certainly,  is  very  uncoutli;  and  lii.s  well-known 
voice,  it  must  be  (‘oiilessed,  is  a  nio.^t  disconlunt  succes¬ 
sion  of  fiats  and  sharp.s  —  a  brag  so  liideous  as  to  ofleiid 
even  the  most  unmusical  ear.  The  luss  is  believed  to  be 
u  descendant  ot  the  wild  ass  inhabiting  the  mountain¬ 
ous  deserts  of  Tartary.  Ac.,  (by  some  naturalists  called 
the  onagrer,  and  siqiposed  tube  idtmtical  with'tlie  l*er- 
siaii  koulan.)  and  celebrated  in  sacred  and  profane  liis- 
tory  for  the  fiery  activity  of  its  disposiliun,  and  the 
fieetness  of  its  course.  But,  in  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which  for  so  many  ages  successive  generations  have 
been  doomed,  the  ass  has  long  since  become  proverbial 
for  stolid  indilference  to  snfiering,  and  for  unconquerable 
obstinacy  and  stupidity.  From  tlie  general  resemblance 
between  the  ass  ami  the  liorse,  it  migiit  naturally  eiiongli 
be  supposed  that  they  were  very  closely  allied,  and  that 
one  had  degenerated;  tliey  are,  liowever,  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct;  there  is  that  iii8e])arable  line  drawn,  that  barrier 
between  them,  which  Nature  provides  for  the  perfection 
and  preservation  of  her  productions, —  their  mutual  off¬ 
spring,  theinule,  being  incapable  of  reproducing  its  kind. 
The  best  breed  of  asses  is  tliat  originally  derived  from 
the  hot  and  dry  regions  of  Asia;  at  present,  perhaps,  ihe 
best  breed  in  Europe  is  the  Spanish;  and  very  vauiable 
asses  are  still  to  be  had  in  tlie  southern  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  where,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Spanish  dominion,  the  breed  was  very  carefully  attended 
to.  In  truth,  wlierevor  ]»roper  attention  lias  been  paid 
to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  the  finest  specimens, 
he  is  rendered  nearly  if  not  (|uiie  equal  to  the  horse  lor 
most  purposes  of  labor ;  while  on  Iiilly  and  precipitt>us 
roa<l8  he  is  decidedly  belter  adapted  from  liis  general 
habits  aud  Ibrniation.  The  most  common  color  of  the 
ass  is  a  niou.se-colored  gray,  with  a  black  or  Ijlnckish 
stripe,  extending  alotig  the  spine  to  the  tail,  and  cro.'^sed 
by  a  similar  stripe  over  the  shoulders.  The  female  goes 
with  young  eleven  months,  ami  seldom  produces  nioi'e 
than  one  foal  at  a  time;  the  teeth  follow  the  same  order 
of  appearance  and  renewal  as  those  of  tlie  liorse.  Asses' 
milk  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  sanative  ]»ropertie8; 
invalids  suffering  from  debility  of  tlie  iligestive  and 
assimilative  functions  make  use  of  it  witli  great  advan¬ 
tage;  and  to  those  also  who  are  consumptive  it  is  very 
generally  recommended.  The  wild  ass  ( tjpius  heminnus), 
called  koulan  ov  gUor-khur  by  the  Persians,  stands  much 
higher  on  its  limbs  than  the  common  ass;  its  legs  are 
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more  slender,  the  forehead  is  more  arched,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  more  symmetrical.  The  mane  is  compo.sed  of  a 
soft,  dusky,  woolly  hair,  about  .'W  inches  long;  the 
color  of  the  body  is  a  fine  silvery  gray:  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  face,  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  body  are  of  a 
flaxen  hue;  and  a  broad  brown  stripe  runs  «lown  the 
back,  fr<im  the  mane  to  the  tail,  ami  crosses  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  as  in  the  common  ass.  The  koulan  inhaluts  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  and  migrates  from  north  to8outli,accord- 
itig  to  the  season.  Its  flesh  is  hebl  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Tartars  and  Persians,  who  liunt  it  in  preference  to 
all  kinds  of  game. — Since  we  have  alluded  to  the  frequent 
mention  of  tills  interesting  animal  by  both  sacred  und 
profane  writers,  we  may  prifperly  conclude  by  quoting 
some  passages  of  a  witty  und  liuim»rou8  study  of  the  ass, 
hy  Mr.  II.  T.  Tuckerinan,  in  Putnam's  Magazine  (Feb., 
1869):  “The  ass  is  intimately  associated  with  the  East 
and  patriurclml  life.  In  the  schedule  of  Abraham's  pos¬ 
sessions,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  she-asses  are 
Doted;  among  the  possessions  of  our  neighbor  the  De¬ 


calogue  forbids  us  to  covet,  is  Ids  ass;  the  princes  and 
rulers  of  Jmlah  rode  tliereon,  and  Moses  is  said  to  liave 
proscribed  the  u.seof  horses,  because  of  their  unsuitable¬ 
ness  to  the  country ;  Deborali  upOHliaqjJdzes  the  great, 
‘  Ye  who  rifle  on  wliite  asses ;  ’  and  in  the  story  of  Isaac’s 
sacrifice,  tlie  patriarcli  is  described  as  rising  early  in  the 
morning  und  'saddling  his  aes;'  front  Balaam's  ass, 
who  saw  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord,  and  stood  still  until  Ids 
master’s  eyes  were  opened  to  the  celestial  vision  long 
apparent  to  the  beast  he  so  cruelly  smote,  to  the  uss  s 
loal  whereon  our  Saviour  rode  into  Jerii.salem  in  triumph, 
the  animal  most  despised  by  modern  civilization  figures 
benignly.  It  was  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  tliat  Sam¬ 
son  crusiied  his  n*es;  and  the  evidence  of  prosperity  of 
the  thirty  sons  ot  Jair  of  Gilead,  cited  by  the  sacred  his¬ 
torian,  is  not  only  that  they  ruled  that  number  of  cities, 
but  rode  on  as  many  asses.  lioiiu-r  compares  Ajax  loan 
ass,  in  no  degrading  sense,  as  whoever  has  seen  the  wild 
breed  of  the  Syrian  mountains  can  well  understand. 
How  liave  the  mighty  fallen,  even  in  the  Ksinine  realm! 
Once  worsidpped  as  a  sacred  creature,  cared  for  with  ex¬ 
quisite  nurture,  the  favorite  of  muiiurchs,  the  free  and 
fleet  deuizeii  of  mountain  and  desert,  a  gift  for  princes, 
a  grace  of  courts,  and  pride  of  households  —  the  uhs  is 
Dow  the  drudge  of  mendicants,  the  butt  of  gatninSf  the 
vagabond  of  animals,  the  contemned,  bidabored,  over¬ 
burdened  victim,  and  the  synonym  for  imbecility  and 
obstinacy  in  the  human  species.  Only  in  the  Orient  do 
some  of  his  ancient  honors  linger:  and  now  and  then,  in 
Southern  Europe,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  original 
glory  of  the  tritfe,  or  learn,  on  ilizzy  suinmii  or  dreary 
wild,  to  ajij)reciate  tlie  patient,  frugal,  eure-fotded  crea¬ 
ture,  who  bears  us  so  salely  wliere  no  other  quadruped 
could  pick  his  way  without  a  stumble,  or  keep  his  pace 
without  drooping.  From  Ai)uleius  to  .^>op,  from  Shaks- 
peare  to  La  Fontaine,  and  trom  Sterne  to  Dickens,  the 
ass  figures  ellectively  in  literature;  perhajis  the  animal 
kingdom  afl’uids  no  creature  nu»re  suggestive  in  author¬ 
ship.  The  earliest  romance  of  celebrity  (a.d.  130)  is  the 
‘Golden  Ass,’  by  the  first-iiained  writer,  a  student  of 
Plutonic  philosophy  at  Athens;  this,  us  well  as  the 
‘Asinus’  ot  Lucan,  aimed  to  satirize  hypocrisy  und  the 
profligacy  of  a  priestly  order,  specious  pi  etenders  to  the 
superiiatunil.  Bishop  Warburt(»n  argues,  in  his  ‘Divine 
Legation,’  that  its  object  was  to  cuntrust  pagiiiiisin  favor¬ 
ably  with  Christianity ;  others  contt  nd  that  it  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  human  progress.  This  ancient  allegory  was 
the  predecessor  of  countless  fables,  wherein  the  uss  plays 
a  conspicuous  part.  Many  of  them  are  current  in  pro¬ 
verbial  philosophy ;  such  us,  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin, 
between  two  bundles  of  hay,  with  the  co<k  and  lion, 
with  the  old  man.  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  shadow,  relics, 
eating  thistles,  etc.  La  Fontaine  serves  him  up  with 
infinite  variety,  both  of  situation  and  moral  lessons;  he 
is  the  best  lay-figure  to  drape  with  human  absurdities, 
the  most  apposite  animal  whereby  to  illustrate  mortal 
Jolly.  The  fantasy  of  Sllak^peare  finds  in  an  ass's  head 
the  most  grotesque  illusion  of  love  s  iiiidsuniiiier  dream; 

‘  Come  Bit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  1  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 

And  stick  mu.sk-roses  in  thy  fair,  large  liead, 

And  kiss  thy  fair,  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy.’ 

The  sting  of  passion's  recoil  he  makes  tlie  consciousness 
of  being  inaile  ‘ egregionsly  an  ass;’  and  ‘write  me 
down  an  ass’  is  tlie  iidjnnition  of  oflicial  oIituBeness. 
Tlio  adjectives  lie  applies  to  modify  the  term  are  signifi¬ 
cant:  thus  we  have  a  secure,  a  mad,  a  virtuous,  a  tender 
a  Trojan,  a  valiant,  an  atleetionate,  und  a  preiiosterous 
ass.  In  Parini's  Annnah  I'arlaiiti  lie  is  an  important 
personage;  and  liew  tlie  vivaeioiis  reiteration  in  tlie  Bar¬ 
ber  nf  Seville  haunts  tlie  memory  — ‘  and  a  juekiiss  was 
your  fatlier !  ’  Titaniu  was  enamored  of  one,  und  Crassus 
is  said  to  have  laughed  only  once  in  liis  life,  and  that  was 
at  an  ass  eating  tliistles;  while  in  our  day  lie  is  tlie 
central  figure  of  Guerrazzi's  elaboiate  ]iolitieal  allegory. 
Wlien  the  rhetoi  iciil  gave  place  to  the  natural  .scliool  of 
poetry,  in  Britain,  and  bards  went  liaek  to  the  simple  in 
expression  and  the  elemental  in  lite,  seeking  to  reveal 
tlie  charms  ot  familiar  things  and  tosliow  Hint  tlie  Iium- 
blest  olijects,  regarded  witli  synipatliy  and  reverence, 
had  in  tliem  some  benign  attriietioii ;  «  bile  Wordsw  orth 
took  a  pedlar  or  an  idiot-hoy  for  his  hero,  und  sang  of 
cliildhood  and  ‘the  meanest  tiling  that  lives,’  —  Cole¬ 
ridge  thus  apostrophized  a  young  uss  : 

‘Poor  Httlc  foal  of  a  despised  race, 

I  love  the  laijguid  patience  of  thy  face. 

And  oft  with  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread. 

And  clap  thy  rugged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 

Do  those  pntphetic  eyes  anticipate. 

Meek  child  of  misery,  thy  future  fate? 

The  starving  meal,  und  all  the  thousand  aches 

M’hich  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes?  ’’ 

Whereupon  Byron,  in  his  fierce  attnck  on  the  minstrels 
and  critics  of  the  day,  declares,  as  the  coiisumniutiou  of 
his  satire,  that  none 

‘  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  au  ass.' 

IIow  aptly,  in  the  peerless  romance  of  Cervantes,  the 
ass  idiiys  his  jmrt;  though  Don  Quixote  doubted  if  such 
an  animal  were  admissible  in  knight-erraiilry,  to  him 
we  owe  tlie  memorable  episode  of  ‘  The  Brayers;  ’  and 
Sanclio's  lament  for  Dapple  is  clmracleristic  of  that  un¬ 
aspiring  squire's  selfish  afiection;  for,  thonjih  he  refuses 
the  Don's  pecuniary  consolation,  and  calls  his  deceased 
ass  the  child  of  his  bowels  and  tlie  j(iy  of  his  children, 
the  true  reason  ot  his  ostentr.tious  lamentation  come:# 
out  at  last,  when  he  says,  ‘Thou  wert  the  envy  of  mv 
neiglibors,  the  relief  of  my  burdens,  and  lastly,  the  halt' 
ot  my  maintenance,  tor  with  the  six-aiid-thiriv  marave- 
dis  I  earned  every  day  by  tliy  means,  I  have  half  sup¬ 
ported  rny  family.'  Thus  was  J^ancho  unchivalric  and 
material  in  his  grief,  which,  theretore,  is  in  entire  con- 
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trast  to  that  described  in  Sterne’s  chapter,  in  the 
Umental  Journey'  of  tlie'Dead  Ass,’  so  unwarrantably 
satirizt'd  by  Thackeray.  —  W»»r  has  he  (tlie  ass)  lacked 
eulogists  among  human  observers.  ‘  L’ane,’  says  Gei»rge 
Sami,  ^est  sage  et  plein  de  raisonnements.’  I\o  animal 
enjoys  such  constant  health.  He  never  blushes  for  his 
race,  but  is  proml  thereof,  lie  has  n«)t  only  to  bear  the 
physical  burilens  imposed  by  man,  but  the  moral  weight 
of  his  follies,  of  whicli  fable  makes  him  ihe  invariable 
victim,  ilis  two  most  3  idicule*!  defects  —  long  ears  and  u 
dissonant  br.»y  —  are  the  provisiorjs  of  Nature,  wliereby. 
in  his  luitive  wilderness,  he  lieard  his  enemies  afar  off, 
and  gave  shrill  notice  tliereof  to  his  distant  comrades. — 
Mlow  trusty,  when  you  cojue  to  a  steep,  rocky  phice,’ 
says  a  grateful  traveller,  ‘they  put  tlieir  steady  little 
feet  exactly  in  the  right  spot,  Jtnd  cjirry  you  safe ;  l)Ut  on 
fi'ee  roads  nibble  at  grass,  and  jimnse  themselves,  care¬ 
less  of  their  riders,’  —  a  plulo8t)phic  proceeding  that 
sliows  donkey  discrimination  between  business  ami  ple^i- 
sure,  and  the  tiiiie  and  place  for  eacli.  ‘  L  ane,’  sjiys 
About,  ‘  est  moins  degnide  en  Orient  uue  chez  nous.  Les 
&nes  d’anjourd  hui  sont  braves  petites  betes  qui  ont  )e 
pied  sur,  qui  galopent  au  besoisi  et  qui  font  dix  liem>8 
par  j03ir  lorsqu  il  leur  plait.’  In  other  words,  they  are 
cjipable.  hut  capricious  —  a  combination  not  rare  among 
much  higher  animalB.'’ — It  is  necessary,  we  fear,  to  beg 
Mr.Tnckerman's  imlulgence  for  liaving  so  largely  quote«l 
from  his  very  interesting  jind  amusing  study  ;  but,  being 
ourselves  warm  advocates  for  the  ]»oor  ase,  we  were 
unable  to  resist  tlie  temptation  of  availing  us  of  tlie 
erutlition  of  his  able  and  witty  hrffchnre  on  belialf  of 
this  unjustly  abuseii  svnimal.  Indeed,  so  strong  are  tlie 
prejudices  sigainst  this  Imrmless  and  innocent  boast,  that, 
for  Centuries  to  come,  it  is  but  too  probjible  that  asinu'i 
will  be  considi-red  by  bis  master  merely  as  a  poor 
**moke,”  regjvrdle.^s  of  his  patient  drudgery  and  other 
sterling  qualitie.^. 

in  Mas<achusH(s^  a  post-village  of  Middlcse.x 
CO.,  '12  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

—A  riverof  Worcester  co..  joining  the  Sudhnry  at  Concord. 

or  n-  (CUem.)  The  Bi  uzilian  name 

for  the  Hura  iriiitilif  usis  .l/arfiM.’?,  a  euphorhiaceous  tree, 
tlie  bark  and  s’sip  of  whicli  contain  an  acrid  -and  very 
poisonous  principle.  The  tliickened  ssvp  ami  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  exert  an  emetic  action,  produce  ulcerat¬ 
ing  pustules  on  the  skin,  ami  are  used  as  <i  remedy  for 
elephantiasis.  The  natives  also  use  them  to  prepare 
poisonous  drinks, against  which  no  antidote  is  known. — 
.See  Hura. 

AHMafu'di,  an  Arabian  biographer,  and  commentator  on 
the  Koran;  so  named  from  his  place  of  birtli,  Safadali, 
in  Syiia;  d.  1296;  d.  1362.  His  name  in  full  was  Kh.\li- 
Ibn-Aybek  Abu*s-Def\  Salahu-Lin. 

AsHaf4Pt'ida,  n.  See  Asafiei'idv. 

AM'sa;;'iii,  or  As'sigai,  n.  [Sp.  azoguya ;  Port,  zagaya  ; 
li.zagna;  Ky.  al-khazegah^  A  weUpon  or  instrument 
of  assault,  in  the  form  of  a  dart  or  javelin,  used  among 
the  Kaffirs  of  S.  Africji,  aiid  other  semi-barbarous  nations. 

AH^^a'i,  [It.,  enough,  much,  very.]  {Mas.)  \ 

term  ilenoting  increase;  as,  adagiOy  slow;  adagio-asaaiy 
very  slow. 

AKKai\  n.  A  beverage  used  in  Brazil.— See  Euterpe. 

AHMail\e.  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  as.fiiio  —  ad,  and 

«a/a<,  to  leap.]  To  spring,  rush,  or  fall  upon ;  to  invade; 
to  attack;  to  asssiult. 

“So  when  he  saw  his  flatt’ring  arts  to  fail. 

With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  f  asaail.” — Fa'^te  Queene. 

—To  attack  with  argument;  censure,  or  motives  applied 
to  the  passions. 

“  My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  asaail  the  family  of  York."— .bViaAK. 

Ai^i^ail'able^  a.  That  may  be  assailed. 

AKi^ai l'aiit«  n.  One  who  assails,  attacks,  or  assaults. 

— a.  Attacking;  assaulting  or  invading. 

AH^airer*  n.  An  assailant. 

Awsail'iuent,  n.  Attack;  assault,  (n.) 

AMHaiiiiKHe'iiient,  «.  [A  French  word,  from  Lat-  ad, 
and  .'tf/nare,  to  make  healthy.]  The  act  of  rendering 
healthy,  as  by  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  disinfection 
of  the  }iir,  &c. —  DnvgUson 

AAKaiHOitne'iiioiit,  n.  A  French  word  answering  to 
condiment.  —  Dunglison. 

AM'^aii),  a  province  in  the  N.E.  extremity  of  British 
India,  separated  from  that  of  Bengal  in  1H74.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  tbe  N.  by  Bootsin  and  Tliibet,  on  the  E.,  S.E.,  and 
S.  by  Burniab,  ami  on  tbe  W.  by  Bengal.  Lat.  from  25'^ 
40'  to  2S®  17'  N  ;  Lon.  from  90°  4n'  to  97°  1'  K  Ai*co,  88,36-f 
uq.  in.  —  Desc.  A.  forms  part  of  tlie  great  basin  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  which  flows  tbroiigli  the  centre  of  it. 
Many  other  lesser  rivers  also  irrigate  its  surface.  The 
country  is,  in  general,  highly  fertile,  more  psirticnlarly  in 
the  dry  season,  when  it  is  capable  of  liigli  cultivation. 
Many  stagnant  lakes  and  swamps  are  inier.'^persed  over 
a  gresit  part  of  its  surface.  —  Climate.  Hot,  unliealthy, 
and  earthquakes  frequently  occuiTing.  —  Inhab.  Tlie 
Assamese  are  an  idle  and  depraved  race,  inA'rior  even  to 
the  Bengalese.  To  tliem  has  htM-n  ascribed  the  first  inven¬ 
tion  <»f  gunpowder.  — /fe/n/.  Formerly  Buddhism,  now 
IJrahmanism. —  Prod.  Thetea-plant  Is  Indigenous,  and  its 
leaf  l*ear8  a  good  repute  both  in  Europe  and  America; 
gold,  ivor.v,  rice,  mustard,  amber,  &c.,  are  also  found. — 
Ma7if.  Unimportant.  —  Divisions  and  Towns.  -4.  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  tw'o  pi'ovinces,  Upper  A.  and  Lower  A.,  and  these 
are  again  suhdividi^d  into  smiiller  districts.  Gowhati 
is  the  principal  town:  the  others  ai*e  Ghergong,  and 
Ruiigpore.  —  iV)p.  2,747,148.  — //iVf.  In  1826,  a  part  of 
A.  was  ceded  to  England  at  the  termination  of  the 
Burmese  war,  but  owing  to  tbe  mal-alministration  of 
the  remaining  rajali,  Great  Britain  took  possession  of 
his  portion  in  1838.  Since  the  latter  event  this  country 
has  much  improved. 
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AA-Sa'maanl,  Abu-s-ad-Abdul-Kerim-Ibn-Abi-Bekr 
Moham.med  At-Temimi-al-.Merwazi,  surnanied  Kaw  wa- 
MUDDIN  tlie  pillar  of  the  faith  a  celebrated  Moslem 
writer,  author  of  a  hi.story  of  Bagd.id,  a  history  of  Meru, 
and  a  work  on  Genealogy;  B.  at  Meru,  1113;  D.  1160. 

AMMliiiar',  n.  [Lat.  as.'^are^  to  roast,  and  amaruSy  bitter.] 
{Chf.m.)  This  name  was  given  by  Kcichenbach  to  tbe 
peculiar  bitter  substance  produced  wiieii  gum,  sugar, 
btarcli,  gluten,  meat,  bread,  &c.,  are  roasted  in  the  air 
till  they  turn  brown.  According  to  Reiciieiibacb,  A. 
is  a  yellow  transparent  solid;  but  according  to  Vdicker, 
it  is  a  reddish-yellow' s^Tupy  liquid,  wliich  does  not  solidify 
till  it  begins  to  decompose.  It  is  extremely  liygrosco]>ic. 
and  dissolves  in  water  in  sill  proportions.  'I’lie  a«pieuiis 
solution  is  neutral.  Volcker  assigns  to  A.  the  formula 
if  is  doubtful  wliether  the  Nul)stance  so 
called  is  a  definite  compound,  or  has  ever  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state. 

AsnaiiiOMe',  n.  sin.  and  pi.  A  native,  or  natives  of  Assam. 

A>iSU'llkaosicl4,  in  Vinjintay  a  I’.O.  of  Sontbampton  co. 

Ash'us,  N  K’olas,  Chevalieh  d',  a  Freiicli  ollicei*,  celebrated 
tor  an  act  of  patrioti.siu  which  cost  him  ins  life,  was  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne  when  the  French  army 
w'as  stalioneil  near  Gueldres,  in  1700.  On  tlie  I6lh  Oct., 
while  engaged  in  reconnoitring,  he  w'iis  taken  prisoner 
by  a  divi^ion  of  the  enemy  advancing  to  surprise  the 
Freiu  b  camp,  and  was  threatened  with  death  if  a  wo3*d 
escaped  him.  He  shouted,  “A  moiy  AuveygneyVoild  tea 
enne.mis!"  and  w'as  instantly  struck  ilown.  Au  annual 
pension  was  allowed  to  his  descendants. 

Asmih'sIii,  ?i.  [Fr.;  see  Assassins.]  One  who  kills,  or 
attempts  to  kill,  by  surpri.se  or  secret  assault. 

*•  The  Syrian  king,  wlio,  to  surprise 
One  luau,  a«»a<i«wi-lUe,  had  levy’d  war."— .Vdton. 

AsKUS'siliato*  r.  a.  To  murder  by  Burpriso  or  secret 
a.ssault;  to  w’aylay.  To  take  by  treachery;  a  meaning 
peculiar  to  .Miiton. 

*‘Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Atfurd  me,  assassinated  aud  beiruy'd."— Jft'Ifon. 

As^aASiiia'taoii,  n.  Act  of  murdering  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault. 

.Issas^Kiiiator,  n.  One  who  a.ssassiniate.s ;  an  assassin. 

AsiNaM'Kiiis^  or  Ismaili,  a  sect  of  religious  fanatics  wliu 
existed  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  They  derived 
their  name  of  A.  originally  from  their  immoderate  use 
of  hashetahy  which  produces  an  intense  cerebral  excite¬ 
ment,  often  ainountiiig  to  fury.  Their  founder  and  law¬ 
giver  was  llassari-ben-Sahah,  to  whom  the  Orientals  gave 
the  iiainoof  Sheikh-el-Johelz,  but  who  was  better  known 
in  Europe  us  tlie  Old  Man  the  Mountain:  be  was  a 
w  ily  impostor,  who  made  fanatical  and  implicit  slaves  of 
his  devotees,  by  imbuing  them  w'itli  a  religion  com¬ 
pounded  of  that  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Maj-i, 
and  tlie  Mohammedans.  The  principal  article  of  their 
belief  was  that  the  Holy  Gliost  was  embodied  in  tlieir 
chief,  and  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  the  Deity,  and 
were  declarations  of  the  Divine  will.  'Ihey  believed 
assassination  to  be  meritorious  when  saiictiimed  by  bis 
command,  and  courted  danger  aud  death  in  the  execution 
of  his  orders.  In  tbe  time  of  the  crusades,  they  mus¬ 
tered  to  the  miinber  of  50,000.  So  great  was  the  power 
of  the  Sheikh,  tliat  the  sovereigns  of  every  quarter  cf 
the  globe  secretly  pensioned  him  ;  aii<l  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  hearing  that  the  Sheikh  had  ordered  liis 
assassination,  instituted  a  new'  body-guard,  ilistiiiguisbed 
for  their  courage  and  a<'livity,  called  aevyeyis  d'armeSy 
who  were  armeil  with  bows  and  arrows  and  bras.s  clubs; 
aud  lie  himself  never  ventured  in  public  witbout  a  club 
loaded  with  gold  or  iron.  The  Knights  Templars  alone 
dart'd  bid  defiance  to  tliis  teiribleaiid  subtle  tbe.  Among 
tlieir  victims  was  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who 
was  murdered  in  the  market-place  at  'Tyre,  in  1102, 
although  some  historians  have  attributed  the  crime  to 
Kicliard  Cieur  de  Litui.  For  along  time  this  fearful  sect 
reigiuiii  ill  Persia,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Holagoo,  or 
Hubika,  a  M«»gul  Tartar,  in  1254,  dispossessed  them  of 
several  of  tlieir  stronglioids ;  but  it  wa.s  not  till  some 
years  after  that  they  were  completely  extirpated  by  the 
Egyptian  forces  sent  against  them  by  the  great  sultan 
Bibars. 

A^^sault/,  n.  [Fr.  assaufy  from  0.  Fr.  assault,  from  Lat. 
asaUtOy  assultum.  See  Assail.]  An  active  ami  violent 
attack  by  words  or  deeds  ;  a  recourse  to  violence. 

*'  Her  spirit  had  been  iavincible  against  all  assaults  of  afTec- 
tlon." — Sliaks. 

“After  8onic  nnhappy  assaults  upon  the  prerogative  by  tbe  par- 
llaoieut." — Clarendon. 

(Law.)  An  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and  violence,  to 
do  a  corporeal  hurt  to  another:  as  by  striking  at  him, 
with  or  williout  a  wejipon.  Assjiult  does  not  always 
necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blow;  because,  in  trespass 
for  jussault  and  battery,  a  man  maybe  found  guilty  of 
the  assault,  and  acquitted  of  the  battery.  But  every 
buttery  includes  an  assault.  If  a  person  in  anger  lift  up 
or  stretch  fortli  his  arm,  and  off.'i*  to  strike  aiiollier,  or 
menace  any  one  w'ith  any  staff  or  weapon,  it  is  an  assault 
in  law;  and  if  a  man  threaten  to  beat  unotln  r  jierson, 
or  lie  in  w’ait  to  do  it,  if  the  other  is  liindered  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  receive  loss  thereby,  an  action  lies  for  the  in¬ 
jury.  Any  injury,  however  small,  actually  done  to  the 
person  of  a  man,  in  an  angry  or  revengeful,  or  rude  or 
insolent  manner,  as  by  spitting  in  liis  lace,  or  any  way 
touching  him  in  auger,  or  violently  jostling  him,  is  a 
battery  in  the  eye  of  tbe  law.  To  lay  liands  gently  upon 
another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  foundation  of  an  action  of  tres- 
jiass  and  a8.sanlt;  the  defendant  may  justify  his  so  (loing 
in  defence  of  liis  person  or  goods,  or  of  his  wife,  father, 
mother,  or  master,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  If 
n  master  takes  indecent  liberties  with  a  female  scholar, 
w'ithout  her  consent,  though  she  does  not  resist,  it  is  an 
assault. 


(Mil.)  To  lake  or  carry  by  assauUy  signifies  a  sudden 
and  determined  onslaught  on  any  strongly  fortified 
place  or  position  lield  by  an  enemy,  by  forces  detailed 
for  tbe  express  purpose.  'Diese  troops  are  usually  divid¬ 
ed  into  those  w'ho  lead  tlie  attack,  w  ho  are  the  stonners 
or  advance  party ;  supports,  or  reserve  party ;  and  sharp¬ 
shooters,  or  covering  party  ;  and  a  Iburtli  body,  but  nirely 
employed,  who  are  termed  the  forlorn-hoj>e  Some 

assaults  are  called  “surprises;”  as  when  a  gatri.son,  01 
intrenched  troops, are  secretly  and  nionientarily  assailed, 
w  liich  is  most  cmnmonly  effected  by  night.  The  forces 
employed  on  this  service  are  always  provided  with  scal- 
ing-la(Iders,  and  ail  needful  accessories  for  the  uiidertuk- 
ing.  —  See  ISieok. 

A^^^aiilt',  r.  a.  To  assail;  to  full  upon  by  violence; 
toinvjnle;  to  charge;  to  storm. 

AssHiilt'ahle,  a.  'i'hat  may  be  assaulted. 

Assail n.  One  who  violently  assaults  another. 

Assay',!/.  [Fr.  easai.  See  the  verb.]  Examiuutioo; 
proof;  trial;  determination. — See  E&say. 

“  Tills  caoDot  be 

By  no  assay  of  reusuu.  'Tis  a  page&nt, 

To  kuep  us  iu  Tulse  gaze." — Shaks. 

— Determination  of  the  quantity  of  metal  in  an  ore  or  alloy, 
Ac.,  or  of  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  iu  coin  or  bul¬ 
lion. —  See  AsS-tYi.NO. 

— 'The  substance  to  be  assayed. 

“Tlie  assays  are  charged  into  the  cupels.”— I7r«. 

— Real  value;  ascertained  jmrity. —  Worcester. 

“Of  pearls  aud  precious  stones  of  great  assay.”— ^Sptnser. 

(Lnw.)  The  proof  or  trial  of  the  purity  or  fineness 
of  metals,  particularly  tlie  precious  metals  gold  and  sil« 
ver,  by  the  metliod  desciibed  under  the  word  Assaying. 
—  Assay  OlHce,  is  an  establisliment  or  department  iu 
whicli  the  inanipnlations  attending  the  assay  of  bullion 
and  coins  are  conduc  ted.  Departments  of  this  character 
are  attached  to  the  national  Mint  and  each  of  its  brunch¬ 
es.  —  Bouvirr. 

Assay',  u.  a.  [Fr.  essayer,  from  It.  assagiare,  to  taste,  to 
prove,  to  try ;  from  L.  J.at.  exagium,  a  balance,  a  kind  of 
weight  appointed  as  a  stanclui'd,  from  Lat.  exigo^  to 
w’eigb,  to  examine,  to  inejisure;  L.  Gr.  exagion,  a  weigh¬ 
ing.]  To  examine;  to  weigh  accurately;  to  try;  to  de¬ 
termine  tlie  amount  of  a  particular  metal  in  an  ore, 
alloy,  or  other  metallic  compound. 

— r.n.  'To  atteini»t,  try,  or  endeavor.  (0.)  See  Ess \t. 

Assaye'.  or  Assye',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Bernr, 
in  the  Ni'/.ain's  dominions,  28  in.  N.  of  Jaiiliia.  It  i.s 
famous  as  being  tlie  spot  where,  on  Sept.  23d.  1803,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  4,500  troops  (of  which  mily 
2.000  were  British),  defeated  the  forces  of  Dowlut  Bhow 
Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  amounting  tci  30  Ouo 
men.  The  Anglo-Indian  army's  loss  W'as  1,506  men 
killed  and  woundc'd. 

Assay'er,  n.  One  who  assays  metals, — A.  Master  is  an 
officer  of  the  mint,  appointed  to  determine  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  gold  ccr  silver  in  coin  or  bullion. 

As'say'iii;;;',  ?!.  [Fr.  may^r,  to  try.]  A  quanti¬ 

tative  anul>  sis  performed  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the 
amoniit  of  one  particular  con>tituent  In  a  compound. 
'The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  determination  of 
gold  and  silver  in  alloys  of  these  metals;  but  it  is  also 
used  to  denote  any  process  fur  determining  tbe  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  any  sui>stunce  by  the  separation  of  its  val¬ 
uable  portion.  'I'bus  liclieus  and  indigo  are  assayed  for 
their  coloring  matter,  galls  and  oak-bark  for  tlieir  tan¬ 
nin,  and  ores  for  tlieir  metal.  The  A.  of  gold  and  silver 
is  generally  performed  by  the  process  of  cupHting. 
BoiKwish  is  mixed  w'ith  water,  made  into  a  little  cup,  and 
dried.  'This  is  called  the  cupel,  aud  lias  tlie  projierty  of 
absorbing  oxides  when  they  are  combined  willi  oxide  of 
lead  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Silver  is  assayed  by  mixing 
it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  determined  by  tlie 
amount  of  impurity  suspected  to  exist  in  tbe  alloy.  'The 
mixture  is  melted  in  the  cu/W  iu  a  curre^it  of  air.  until 
tlie  whole  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  oxi/le,  wliich 
dissolves  the  otlier  impurities,  and  carries  tliem  down 
witli  it  into  the  cui>el.  the  silver  being  left  behind  in  a 
pure  state.  Silver  alloys  are  also  assayed  by  ilissolving 
tliem  in  nitric  acid,  and  preeijatating  the  silver  in  tlie 
form  of  cliloride  liy  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  method  is  now  a<lopted  in  the  English,. 
French,  and  Belgian  mints,  us  well  as  in  those  of  tlie 
U.  States.  Gold  is  generally  as.'^ayed  by  the  process  of 
quarlalion.  It  is  mixed  witli  three  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  and  nine  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  cuftelted  as 
above  described.  'The  wliole  ot  tlie  inipuriliesare  thus  got 
rid  of,  ami  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  remains.  This  U 
beaten  into  tlilii  jilates,  which  are  thrown  into  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  silver,  and  leaves  the  gold 
intact.  The  large  amount  of  silver  is  aiMed  to  prevent 
any  particles  of  that  metal  existing  in  tlie  gold  from 
being  protected  by  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and 
remaining  undissolved. 

Assclic*',  a  town  of  Belginni,  prov.  of  S.  Brabant,  mid¬ 
way  betw’een  Brussels  and  Denderiuonde;  pop.  6,492. 

A«seor;riiiir',  Assekghur,  or  Asser,  a  town  ami  for¬ 
tress  of  Hindostan.  prov.  of  Candeish,  and  pres,  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  215  in.  K.N.E  of  Surat;  Lat.  21°2V  N.;  Lon.  76° 
23'  E.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  wliich 
the  fortress  is  situated ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  in  India,  and  was  taken  in  1803,  and  alter- 
ward  in  1819,  by  the  British,  who  have  since  held  it. 
pop.  about  2.500. 

Awj^eni'bla^e,  n.  [Fr.]  A  collection,  concourse,  mass, 
or  number  brought  together,  whether  of  persons,  ideiis, 
or  things. 

“  All  that  we  amass  together  in  our  thoughts  is  positive,  anrl  the 
of  a  great  Dumber  of  positive  ideas  of  space  or  dura¬ 
tion."— XocAe. 
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— The  state  of  being  assenihle*!  or  brought  together ;  the 
act  of  assembling  ur  forming  in  mass. 

‘‘  \Vith  innocence  and  meditation  join’d 
In  soft  aisemblage,  listen  to  my  song."— JAomson. 

Aastniblagu  differs  from  aasemblg,  in  that  the  former 
relates  to  persons,  ideas,  or  things,  in  a bah'act ;  while 
the  latter  is  confined  to  a  body  of  people  broiiglit  togeliier 
in  one  place,  and  at  one  time,  for  one  common  object  or 
specific  purpose. 

(Arch.)  See  Joinery. 

Ai^soin'ble,  u.  a.  [Fr.  assemhlfr,  from  liat.  ad,  and 
siiiiul,  together.]  To  bring,  gather,  or  call  together ;  to 
collect;  to  convene. 

••  He  wonders  for  whatend  you  have  assemhlfd 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him."— Skaks. 

— i’.  n.  To  meet  or  come  together;  to  convene. 

“  These  men  astembUd,  and  found  Daniel  praying." — Daniel. 

Assoiii'bled,  p.  a.  Collected  intoa  body  ;  congregated. 

A«iMem'bler,  n.  One  who  Jissemhles. 

ANSOiii'bly,  n.  [Fr.  assanblee.]  A  company  of  persons 
gathered  together  in  one  place  for  a  common  object;  as 
literary,  social,  political,  an<l  religious  assemblies  ;  a  con¬ 
gregation;  a  meeting:  a  convocation  ;  a  convention. 

“  They  had  beard,  by  fame, 

Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  astembly. 

This  night  to  meet  here." — Shaks. 

{Mil.)  Tt  sound  the  assembly.  To  beat  a  certain  tattoo 
upon  the  drum,  or  sound  a  call  upon  the  bugle,  in  order 
to  l»rlng  together  scattered  onletachetl  trooj)s. 

Poliliral  assemblies  are  those  n’quired  by  tlie  constitu¬ 
tion  anti  law.s ;  for  example,  the  general  assembly,  which 
includes  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ucpresentatives.  The 
meeting  of  the  electors  (»r  the  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  States  may  also  be  called  an  assembly. — 
Pupular  asseml)lies  are  tliose  where  the  peoj)lo  meet  to 
deUl»erate  upon  their  rights  ;  these  are  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  (U.  S. Const.,  Amend.,  art.  \.)—Uii.lawful  as¬ 
sembly  is  the  meeting  of  tiiree  »)r  mure  persons  to  do  an 
unlawful  act.  although  they  may  not  carry  their  pur¬ 
pose  into  execution.— iyxwnVr. 

General  Assembly, xnXhi^  Presbyterian  Church,  is  the 
name  given  in  Scotlaml,  and  in  the  U.  States,  to  a  su¬ 
preme  ecclesiastical  court,  which  holds  its  meetings  an- 
niialiy,  ;in«l  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders,  delegated  from  the  various  presbyteries, 
acconliug  to  the  number  of  parishes  contained  in  each. 

Assembly,  {National,)  {of  France  and  Germany.)  See 
National  Assembly. 

As.-ieinbly,{Primary.)  See  Primary  Assemblies. 

Asseiu'bly-rooiii,  n.  A  public  room  for  company. 

AsVciiede,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  E.  Flanders, 
and  Id  ni.  N.  of  Ghent.  —  Man/.  Wool  and  cotton;  dye- 
works,  &c.  P'P-  4,726. 

Ass'eiiH,  a  seupi>rt-town  of  Denmark,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Fallen,  an  island  on  the  Little  Belt,  22  m.  S.W.  of 
Odensee  ;  pop.  about  4,U0U. 

Assent',  n,  [O.Fr.,  from  Lat.  a.'?sc«s?i5,  from  assentior — 
ad,  and  sentio,  to  think.]  Act  of  agreeing  to  anything. 

"  Wiihnut  the  king's  asuent  or  knowledge, 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate." — Shake. 

— Agreement  of  opinion;  harmony  of  sentiment;  concur¬ 
rence;  consent:  accord;  compliance. 

”  The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony,  added  unto  the  natural 
asjicut  of  reason  eoncerning  the  uertuiuty  of  them,  doth  not  a  little 
comfort  and  oouflrm  the  same."— ifooAer. 

—Ill  strictness,  assent  is  to  he  distinguished  from  consent, 
which  denotes  a  willingness  that  something  about  to  be 
done,  he  done;  accepfance,  compliance  with,  or  receipt  of, 
something  offered;  ratijlcation,  rendering  valid  some¬ 
thing  done  without  authority ;  ami  approval,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  satisfaction  with  Siune  act  done  fur  the  benefit  of 
another  besides  the  party  approving. 

Assent'^  v.  n.  To  he  of  tlie  same  mind  or  opinion  with ; 
to  agree  to;  to  acquiesce  in;  to  yield  to;  to  consent  to; 
to  admit  ivi  true. 

"  And  the  Jews  also  assented,  saying,  that  these  things  were  so." 

Acts  xxiv.  S. 

As!9eiita'tioii«  n.  Compliance  with  the  opinion  of 
another  out  of  tlattery  or  dis.simulatiou. 

As.sent'er,  n.  One  wlm  assents. 

As.seii'tioul«  a.  Yielding  assent. 

— n.  One  wiio  .assents;  an  iissenter. 

AHHeiit'in$;'ly«  oilv.  In  an  assenting  manner. 

Asseii'tivo,  a.  Giving  assent. 

Asseo'la,  a  Seminole  iiidian  chief.  See  Osceola. 

Assort'*  r.  a.  [Lat.  as.^ero,  assertam,  from  at/, and  to 
join,  to  knit.]  To  reiterate  an  opinion;  to  affirm;  to 
maintain;  to  defend;  to  vindicate;  to  declare  positively  ; 
to  bind  a  statement  on  to  a  thing;  to  declare  plainly,  as 
to  assert  a  right. 

As*^er'tioii,  n.  Act  of  a,ssertiug;  positive  declaration 
or  averment ;  affirmation. 

AsHOr'tioiial*  a  Containing  assertion. 

Asjser'tivo- a.  Positive;  dogmatical;  peremptory. 

Asser'tiveiy,  ai/r.  Affirmatively. 

Assert'or,  n.  One  wfio  asserts. 

Asser'tory,  a.  Alfipming;  supporting;  as,  “the  as¬ 
sertory  oath.” 

Assess'*  V.  a.  [O.Fr.  aitsesser.  from  session,  name  given 
to  the  iisseinbly  of  ofttcery  who  adjtisted  taxes;  from 
Lat.  assi(l&>,  assessum — ad,  ami  sedeo,  to  sit.]  To  rate  or 
fix  the  proportion  that  every  person  lias  to  pay  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  tax.  —  To  fifx.  —  'i'o  adjust  the  shares  of  a  contri¬ 
bution  by  several  persons  toward  a  common  beneficial 
object  acc<»rding  to  the  benefit  received.  —  To  fix  the 
value  of ;  to  fix  the  amount  of.  —  Bouvier. 

Assess'able*  a.  That  npiy  be  assessed. 

Assessed', />.  a.  Charged  with  a  certain  sum;  valued; 
set;  fi.xed;  ascertained. 

Asses'sioiiary,  a.  Pertaining  to  assessors;  os,  “  a^- 
sessionary  court.” 
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Assess'meiit,  n.  The  act  of  determining  the  value  of 
a  man’s  i>ri»perty  or  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  levy¬ 
ing  a  tax.  —  The  act  of  determining  tlie  share  ^^f  a  tux  to 
be  paid  by  eacli  individual.  —  The  sum  assessed  or  lev¬ 
ied;  a  tax  ;  aiate.  —  In  New  York,  the  act  of  adjusting 
the  shar<*8  of  a  contribution  by  several  persons  towaiils 
a  comnmn  beneficial  object  according  to  the  benefit  re¬ 
ceived. 

{Law.)  An  A.  of  damages  is  fiie  fixing  of  the  amount 
of  damages  to  which  the  prcvuiliug  pariy  in  a  suit  is  en¬ 
titled. 

Asses'sor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  assidrre,  to  sit  l>y.]  One  who 
sits  by  aiiotlier  as  an  assistant  or  adviser. 

“Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears; 

Aud  lives  aud  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hears.*' —  Di~yden. 
Or,  as  next  in  dignity. 

'■  To  his  son. 

Th'  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  tuus  begun."  —  ifihon. 

— One  appointed  to  make  assessments. —  The  “  assessors  of 
taxes,”  s<j  named  in  the  U.  States,  are  commonly  termed 
surveyors  in  England.  In  tliis  sense,  A.  derives  from 
Assess. 

{Law.)  A.,  in  civil  and  Scotch  law,  are  persons  skilled 
in  law,  selected  to  advi.se  tlie  judges  of  the  interior 
conns.  —  This  name  is  also  aiiplicd  in  EnglamI  toper- 
sons  chosen  to  assist  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  corpo¬ 
rations  in  matters  relating  to  elections. 

{AntUj.)  As,  among  the  Komans,  the  <  <uisnls.  praetors, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  judges,  were  often  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  witii  the  law  and  forms  of  procedure, 
A.  were  appointed  to  sit  witli  them  on  the  tribunal. 
'Their  advice  or  aid  was  given  during  the  proceedings,  as 
well  as  at  oth'-r  times,  but  they  never  pronounced  a  ju¬ 
dicial  sentence. 

As.se.HKo'riul,  a.  Pertaining  to  assessors,  or  a  court  of 
assessors. 

As'sets,  n.  pi.  [0.  Fr.  assetz :  Fr.  assez,  enough,  suffi¬ 
cient;  signifying  originally  the  property  of  a  deceased 
person,  which  is  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  Ids  executor 
and  heir,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies.]  All 
the  stock  in  trade,  cash,  and  all  available  property  be¬ 
longing  to  a  mercliant  or  comiiany. 

{Law.)  The  property  of  a  deceased  person,  wliich  is 
charged  with,  and  npplicalile  to,  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  legacies.  In  the  U.  States,  generally,  by  stat¬ 
ute,  all  the  property  of  the  deceased,  real  ami  personal, 
is  liable  for  his  debts.  The  wearing-a]>parel  of  widow's 
and  minors  is  retained  by  them,  and  is  not  a.sset8.  A 
quarantine,  i.  e.,  forty  days  of  food  and  clothing,  is  also 
among  the  things  reserved  to  a  widow. 

Asse  v'erate,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  asceverer ;  from  Lat.  assevero, 
asseveracus,  to  assert  earnestly:  ln»m  ad,  and  severus 
serious.]  To  declare,  affirm,  or  assert  with  solemnity  or 
seriousness;  to  protest;  to  assure. 

Asscvera'lioii*  71.  Positive  affirmation  or  assertion  ; 
solemn  declaration. 

A!S>i'tioa<l,  n.  [From  as.s,  and  bead.]  One  slow  of  appre¬ 
hension;  a  blockhead;  a  dolt. 

“  Will  rou  help  ao  asshead,  aud  a  coxcomb,  and  a  koave,  a  tbia- 
faced  kuave,  a  gull  ?  "  —  Shaks. 

Ass'hitr,  the  second  sou  of  Shem,  and  the  founder  of 
the  As.'iynaii  empire. 

Assicl'ean^*  n.  pi.  The  name  assumed  by  a  section  of 
the  orthodox  Jews,  as  distinguished  from  the  Helleniz- 
ing  faction.  They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a  party  be¬ 
fore  the  Muccabean  rising,  aud  were  probably  bound  l>y 
some  particular  vow  to  the  external  observance  of  the 
law'.  Franckel  hits  shown  that  both  the  L'ssexies  and  the 
Pharisees  are  sections  of  the  A. ;  and  that  all  three  or¬ 
ders  are  frequently  spoken  of  under  the  same  name. — 
Wm.  Smith. 

As^'^icleiit*  a.  [From  Lat.  as,  and  sedere,  to  be  seated.] 
{APd.)  That  which  accompanies  or  is  concomitant. — 
Applied  to  the  accessory  symptoms  and  general  pheno¬ 
mena  of  cliscase.  —  DungHson. 

Assiclu'ity*  71.  [Fr.  assiduitc;  Lat.  assiduitas,assiduus, 
from  ad,  and  seden,  to  sit.]  Close  or  constant  application; 
diligence;  attention;  perseverance:  watchful  care. 
A^^iid'uoiis*  a.  [Lat.  a.'^.fiV/ww.s'.j  Constant  in  aj»plica- 
tion  ;  unceasingly  diligent;  unwearied;  persevering. 
Assid'iioiisly,  adv-  Witlj  assiduity. 
AsKid'iiouHiiosM.  71.  Quality  of  being  assiduous ,  con¬ 
stant  or  diligent  apjilication. 

Assioii'to,  n.  [Sp.  asiento,  a  treaty.]  A  term  specially 
applied  to  a  treaty  between  the  Spanish  government  and 
some  other  nation,  by  which  the  former,  in  consideration 
of  Certain  payments,  granted  the  latter  a  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  with  slaves 
from  Africa. 

V.  a.  [Fr.  a.ssigner ;  Lat.  assigno  —  ad,  and  sig- 
no,  from  signiim,  a  mark,  token,  or  sign.]  To  mark  out; 
to  allot;  to  apportion. 

"  The  last  day  will  assign  to  every  one  a  station  suitable  to  bis 
character."  —  Addison. 

— To  fix;  to  specify;  to  determine:  as.  to  assign  a  day  for 
trial ;  to  assign  a  counsel  for  a  prisoner,  &c. 

' — To  allege;  to  set  forth  us  a  reason. 

{Law)  See  Assignment. 

Assijg’n'.  7t.  (Xaia.)  An  assignee.  Now  only  used,  in 
deeds,  in  this  phrase;  “Heirs,  administrators,  and  as- 
signsP 

AftMi;;'n'nble,  a.  That  may  be  assigned. 

Assi$^iiat*  {ds'-se.en~ya,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  assignatus, 
assigned.]  The  name  of  the  paper  currency  issued  by  de¬ 
cree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  king,  April  Ist,  1790,  and  so  called  from 
the  national  property  being  assigned  as  security.  At 
first  40h,000,(X)0  francs  were  issued;  but,  a  few  months 
later,  800,000,000  more  w’ere  i.ssuod,  and  subsequent  is¬ 
sues  increased  the  number  to  about  45,000,000,000  francs. 


The  consequence  was  tliat  they  became  of  almost  no 
value,  and.  at  leugtli,  ill  1706,  they  were  withdrawn  from 
the  currency. 

Assig:ii»'tion*  71.  [Fr..  fr<*in  Lat.  Tlie  act 

of  as-siguing,  as  a  particular  name  to  a  particular  object ; 
designation.  —  An  aj>puintmeut  to  meet;  Used  generally 
of  love  apj)ointmcnts. 

{Law.)  The  same  as  Assignment,  q.  v. 

Ass»i$;'iioe',  71.  {Law.)  A  person  apjiointed  by  another 
to  do  any  act  or  perlurm  any  business;  also,  a  person 
who  Likes  Some  right,  title,  or  interes.t  in  things  by  an 
assignment  from  an  assignor,  'lliey  are  divided  into: 
A.  liy  deed,  as  when  a  lessee  of  a  term  sells  or  assigns  it 
to  another:  and  A.  fy /aw,  as,  when  property  devolves 
upon  an  executor  without  an>  specific  sCppointnieiit.  the 
executor  is  A.  by  law  to  the  testator.  —  Assignees,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  specially  tho.se  persons  in  w  horn  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  l>ankrnpt  vests  by  virtue  of  their  aiqioiutmeitt. 
See  Assignment. 

n.  One  who  assigns  or  appoints. 
As5sa^'ti'iiieiit*7/.  Actof assigning:  the thingassigned; 
the  appropriation  of  one  thing  to  another  thing  or 
pei’son. 

{Law)  A  transfer  or  making  over  to  another  of  ihe 
whole  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  in  possession  or 
in  action,  or  of  any  estate  or  rigiit  tlierein.  —  A  transfer 
by  writing,  as  distinguished  from  one  by  delivery. — 
The  transter  of  tlie  interest  one  has  in  la)ids  and  (eve- 
menf.'i,  and  more  particularly  applied  to  the  unexpired 
residue  of  a  term  or  estate  Ibr  life  or  years.  —  Kv<*ry  de¬ 
mand  connected  with  a  right  of  projierty  is  assignable. 
Every  estate  and  intere.st  in  lainls  and  tenements  may 
be  iis.signed.  as  iiLso  every  present  and  certain  estnte  or 
interest  in  incorporal  hereditaments,  even  though  the 
interest  be  future.  —  The  most  extensive  class  ot  A.  are 
tlie  general  assignments  in  trust  made  by  insolvent 
and  other  debtors  lor  the  discharge  of  tlieir  debts.  In 
most  of  tlie  U.  Stales  these  are  regulated  by  statu¬ 
tory  enactments.  —  An  instrument  of  A.  inii.st  be  of  as 
high  a  character  as  the  instrument  transfeiTeil ;  never¬ 
theless,  a  parol  A.  (usually  written)  may  transfer  a 
deed,  if  the  deed  be  at  the  same-  time  delivered.  -  The 
proper  fcc/ua'ca/  and  operative  words  of  A.  are,  “assign, 
transfer,  and  set  over;”  but  “give,  grant,  bargain,  and 
sell,”  or  any  other  words  which  show  the  intent  of  the 
parties  to  make  a  complete  transfer,  will  work  an  A. — 
During  tlie  continuance  of  the  J.,  the  assignee  is  liable 
on  all  covenants  running  with  the  land,  Imt  may  rid 
himself  of  such  continuing  liability  by  transfer  to  a 
mere  beggar.  —  The  assignee  of  a  cause  in  action  inn 
court  of  law  must  bring  the  action  in  the  name  of  the 
assignor,  in  whose  place  he  stands;  and  everything 
wdiich  might  have  been  shown  in  defence  against  llie 
assignor,  may  be  used  against  the  assignee.  —  Assign¬ 
ment  of  Dower.  The  act  by  which  the  share  of  a  widow 
in  her  deceased  husband's  real  estate  is  ascertained  and 
set  apart  fur  Ijer.  The  A.  may  be  made  by  the  heir  or 
his  guardian,  or  the  devisee  or  other  persons  seized  of 
the  lands  sulyect  to  dower:  otherwise  it  may  be  made 
by  the  sheriff,  after  a  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
The  A.  should  be  made  witliiii  forty  days  after  the  death 
of  the  husband,  during  which  time  the  widow  shall  re¬ 
main  in  lier  husband's  principal  bouse.  The  share  of 
the  widow  is  usually  one-third  of  all  the  real  estate  of 
which  the  husband  has  been  seizcA  duiing  coverture. 

Assigiiment  of  Frrors.  In  pmctice,  the  sLitement  of  the 
case  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  setting  forth  the  errors 
complained  of.  —  Bouvier. 

As^^ig'iior',  n.  {Law)  One  who  makes  an  assignment. 

AsJi^iiiiilabirity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  assimi¬ 
lable.  (R.) 

Assiiii'ilable,  a.  That  which  may  be  assimilated. 

A^^sini'ilute*  v.  a.  [Fr.  assimiler ;  Lat.  assimilo,  assimi- 
latus,  from  a</.  and  similis,  like  or  similar.]  To  make 
like  or  similar  to:  to  bring  to  a  likeness  with;  to  cifise 
to  resemble;  to  turn  to  its  own  substance  or  nature  by 
digestion. 

— V.  i.  To  grow  or  become  similar  to:  to  be  converted  or 
turned  into  tlie  substance  of  the  body. 

A$^siiiiila'tion*  n.  The  state  of  being  assimilattKi,  or 
becoming  like  something  else:  as,  “to  lispire  to  an  us- 
sinidah'on  w'ith  God.^'  {Decay  of  Piety.)  —  The  lu’t  <>r 
process  of  converting  anything  to  tlie  nature  or  sul>- 
stance  of  another. 

{Physiol)  The  substances  introduced  into  the  animal 
economy  are  there..e!iiployed  to  support  the  respiratory 
combustion  (see  Kespiration),  and  to  the  formation  of 
the  liifferent  jiarts  of  the  body  itself.  Before  being 
adapted  for  nutrition,  all  substances  must  assume  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  form  :  this  is  the  object  of  digestion. 
There  exist  tliree  mode.s  of  ingress  for  the  nutritive 
matter  —  the  skin,  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
ainl  the  alimentary  canal ;  but.  of  the  three,  it  is  the 
inte.stinal  or  alimentary  canal  that  is  the  great  route  by 
which  the  matter  de^tined  to  assist  in  nutrition  reaches 
the  interior  of  the  body.  —  These  nutritive  elements  are 
at  first  mingled  with  the  blood.  Tliis  fluid,  elaborated 
by  proces.ses  not  yet  discovered,  becomes  rich  in  all  the 
compound  principles  of  which  the  tissues  are,  in  their 
turn,  formed;  and  it  is  out  of  tliis  fluid  that  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body  draw  the  materials  fitted  for  their 
growth  aud  support,  each  choosing  the  molecules  iden  ¬ 
tical  with  its  OW'D  nature.  It  is  this  last  act  which  con¬ 
stitutes  assimilation.  But  nothing  is  known  as  to  tlie 
real  nature  of  this  act  of  A.,  how  it  is  brought  out,  liow 
effected.  Such  questions  touch  too  nearly  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  principle  of  life,  it.'^elf  perfectly  unknown 
in  its  nature.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  all  animals 
possessing  a  ncrvmis  system,  the  influence  whicli  this 
exercises  over  A.  is  distinct  and  undeniable.  —  The  as¬ 
similating  force  possesses  tiie  property,  especially  in  the 
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lower  animals,  of  restoring:  parts  which  have  been  de-| 
Btroyed ;  bonea  are  reunited  by  bone  after  being  broken,  | 
and  even  large  portions  of  them  which  iiave  been  lost' 
have  been  reBtored.  The  limb  of  the  lizard,  when  bro¬ 
ken  off,  has  gr«»wn  again;  a  new  foot  luts  been  repro- 
duceil  in  crabs  and  spiders:  in  subunanclers,  a  new  eye { 
anil  portion  of  the  head  have  been  restored  after  tiie  re-! 
nioval  of  tlie  original  parts  by  amputation.  Finally,] 
Ciirtli-worms  and  many  other  anuelides  can  thus  repr^nj 
duce  a  great  part  of  the  body.  —  Moreover,  vjirious  cir- ; 
cumstaiices,  which  we  have  not  the  leisure  to  examine 
here,  may  modify  the  progre.ss  of  the  woi  k  of  st-^simila- 
tion,  render  it  active,  rebird  it,  or  change  its  direction. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  in  certain  diseases  we  see  nutrition 
to  be  almost  entirely  arrested,  and  that  in  others  certain 
tissue.s  change  their  nature.  It  is  als<i  to  lie  observe*!, ' 
that  this  assimilative  labor  does  not  take  place  witli  the 
same  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the  ho*ly:  t‘»  he  assureti  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  chang*‘3  in  tbrm  often 
brouglit  ab<mt  by  the  progress  of  age:  for  these  changes 
depend  chiefly  on  this,  tlmt  certain  parts  increase  more 
rsipblly  than  others  Thus,  tr«»m  the  nnunent  of  birth 
to  the  adult  comlition,  tlic  meml»ers  of  the  body  of  man 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  trunk:  whence  it  follows 
that,  in  general,  tins  latter  is  a  p*)rtion  the  less  consid¬ 
erable  of  the  whole,  as  the  growth  is  more  prolonged. 


Pig.  218.  —  DIGESTIVE  .\PPARATCS  IV  MAV. 


1.  Gullet. 

2.  Stomach. 

3.  Pancreas. 

4.  Pvlorus. 

5.  lavcr. 

6.  .Spleen. 

7.  Gall-bladder. 


8.  barge  intestine. 

9.  Cscum. 

10.  Appendix  of  the  caecum. 

11.  Colon. 

I'i.  Small  intestine. 

13.  Rectum. 


Assim'ilative,  a.  Having  power  to  as.similate;  as, 
“an  afsimilativf  virtue.** 

Assim'llatory,  a.  That  tends  to  produce  as.siiuil.a- 
tion;  as,  “assimi/afory  organs." 

n.  [Port,  a  little  ass.]  An  ass. — 

Herbert. 

A^^in  iboine,  a  riviT  of  British  N.  America,  N-'' • 
territory,  flowing  into  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg.  Tite  R'mI  riv.  r  is  its  cliief  affluent,  near  tlie  influx 
of  wliich  is  the  stati*)n  Assiiiiboine. 

Assiil^iljoiiiP*  a  fort  on  the  Atliah:iska  river,  British 
N.  America;  Lat.  54^  -ity  N.;  L..n.  114^  :T  W. 

As^iii'il>oiiie  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  great  Si*mx 
or  Dakoia  family,  who  speiik  the  language  of  most  of  the 
tribee  fouml  on  the  N.  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  live  entirely  hy  the  chsise,  and  are  quite  uncivil- 
ize*l.  They  are  estiiiiattsl  to  number  about  4,CK)0. 

Assinte'.  a  country  of  Africa,  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
Gobi  Coast.  In  1843,  the  French  tt>ok  pos.<e8sii»n  of  the 
country,  and  founded  a  factory  on  the  river  Assinie  or 
Gaboon. 

As'sir-Fd<Bin-Ak.hsikti,  a  Persian  poet  of  the  12th 
century,  the  contempoi  sM-y  of  Khakani  and  Anwari. 

As'slr-Uddin-Uniani,  a  Persian  poet  of  the  13th 
century. 

A^siA'ciink  Creek,  in  Xno  Jersfy,  Burlington  co. 
It  falls  into  the  Delaware  river,  above  Burlington. 

Ass'i^h,  a.  Re.semhliug  ana-ss;  stupid;  as, an 
phnise."  —  3/r.<.  Cow  Itn  Cl  irke.. 

AssC^^i*  a  town  Central  Italy,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Perugia. 
Mt?bistasio  was  born  here.  Pop.  14,154. 

Assi'sor,  n.  In  Scottish  law,  a  juror. 

Assist',  V.  a.  [Fr.  aa/tist^r;  Liit.  assisU),  from  ad,  and  sis- 
U)y  to  stand,  to  set,  to  place;  from  Gr-  To  sup¬ 

port;  to  aid;  to  help;  to  succor;  to  sustain. 

“  Receixe  her  in  the  Lord  ....  and  i{^  >fhatsoever  bash 

mess  she  hath  need.”  —  Jiom.  xvi.  2. 


— To  lend  aid;  to  help;  to  contribute. 

“She  ugreed  to  assist  in  the  murder  uf  her  husband.'  Broons. 

Assist'auee,  n.  [Kr.j  Help:  aid;  support:  succor. 

Assist'ailt,  a.  Helping;  lending  aid  or  ^uppo^t. 

— «.  One  who  assists  or  aids;  a  helper;  a  supporter:  an 
auxiliary.  ^ 

Assist'aiitly,  (ulr.  In  a  manner  t*)  give  assistance. 

AssiSt'^r,  n.  An  HS>istHUt;  a  helper.  “Cuiet  aiders 
and  a.isisUrs.^'  —  North. 

AsMisI'iii^,  p.  (I.  Helping;  aiding;  Btipporting. 

Assize',  n. ;  /i/.  Assizes.  [0.  Fr.  assize  and  asstrt;  Fr.  as¬ 
sises;  Irom  Lilt.  a.sjttde/>  —  ad,  iind  sedeoy  to  sil.J  {^Law.) 
In  the  middle  ages,  this  name  was  given  in  France  ami 
other  countries  of  Europe,  to  assemblies  or  courts  lor  tlie 
administration  of  justice  to  vassjils  junl  treeiuen.  AMer 
GtMllrey  of  Bouillou  had  taken  Jerusalem,  in  loyy,  lie 
adopted  tor  his  two  courts  of  justice  the  ordinances  estab- 
lished  in  these  assemblies;  lienee  this  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  was  styled  of  Jerusalem.  —  Alter  the  con¬ 

quest  of  England,  the  term  was  introduced  from  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Itisstill  used  to  signify,  1, the  sessions  or  sittings 
of  thejudges  of  the  superior  law-courts,  held  jieriodically 
in  each  county,  for  the  purpose  of  admiuLsteiing  civil 
and  criminal  justice  ;  2,  a  statute  for  regulating  weights, 
measures,  or  prices;  3,  the  weight,  measure,  or  price 
thus  regulated.  There  are  also  assize  courts  {cours  d'as- 
in  the  judicial  system  of  France,  but  they  differ 
essentially  from  the  English  assizes.  They  are  held  at 
lesist  once  every  three  nnmtlis  in  the  capital  of  each 
department.  They  consist  of  a  judge  of  the  high  court 
{cour  imperiah)^  of  two  judges  of  the  li»cal  court  {tribu¬ 
nal  de  prtmitre  ijistance);  and  of  a  jury  consisting  of 
twelve  jurors  chosen  by  ballot  from  a  list  of  the  citizen- 
electors  in  each  department.  The  enurs  iTassises  try  all 
criminal  causes;  the  jury  give  their  verdict,  and  the 
judge.s  pronounce  sentence. 

Assize',  V.  a.  To  settle:  to  establish ;  to  fix  the  weight, 
measure,  or  price  of  cummmlities. 

Assiz'er,  n.  An  officer  who.  in  England,  has  the  care  or 
inspection  of  weights  and  measure?.  —  la  Skrutluud,  a  ju¬ 
ryman  ;  —  also  spelt  ossisor  or  as.<izo)\ 

Ass'-like,  a.  Resembling  an  ass.  braying.*’ — 

Sidney. 

Assooiabil'ity«  n.  The  quality  of  being  associable; 
a.>8ociablenes8. 

Asso'cinble,a.  That  may  be  as.sociated  with ;  sociable  ; 
C‘*mpanionable. 

Asso'oiableness,  n.  Sociableness;  associability. 

Asso'ciate,  v.a.  [Fr.  associer ;  Lat.  associo — ad,  and  sncio, 
SQcialuSy  from  socius,  a  companion.]  To  join  in  c*»mpany 
with,  as  a  friend,  companion.  ])artner,  or  confederate. — 
To  combine ;  to  unite  in  the  same  luuss. 

Language  and  fashion  ofsociafe  also  affections.” — Sandys. 

— V.  n.  To  unite  one’s  self  witli  another  or  others;  to  keep 
company  with;  to  unite. 

Asso'ciate,  a.  Joined  to  or  with  ;  conjoined ;  confede¬ 
rate*!  ;  connected. 

— n.  One  joined  or  united  witli  another;  a  companion  ;  a 
friend;  a  mate ;  a  partner;  a  coadjutor. 

“  Sole  F.ve,  associate  sole,  to  me,  beyond 
Compare,  above  all  living  creatures  dear."— Jfiffon. 

Asso'eiate<l«  p.  a.  United  in  company  or  in  interest ; 
joined. 

A^socia'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  process,  and  also  the  result 
of  bringing  togetlier  into  alliance  or  companionship.  It 
is  used  of  mental  as  well  as  of  material  things,  and  of 
two  or  more. — A  society  or  Ixxdy  of  persons  joined  to- 
getlier  for  the  support  or  turtherance  of  some  object.— 
Union;  connection;  conjunction  ;  consurtship;  compan¬ 
ionship;  alliance;  familiarity:  frieiidsliip;  community; 
membership;  society;  company. — Associations  are  usu¬ 
ally  divided  into  two  classes,  acconlingly  as  the  indi¬ 
viduals  wh*.)  compose  them  have  for  their  *)hject  the  at- 
Liinment  of  a  spiritual  end,  or  have  in  view  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  mere  material  interest.  These  two  cbisses  are 
again  subdivided,  as  follows;  The  Ist  eini>race8  A.  of  a 
purely  rtdigions  character,  as  Orders,  Orngregatonts,  ic. 
The  2*1  comprehemis  political  yl.,  as  the  SecrH  Scirtifs. 
w'hich  have  existed  at  all  peri*»d.s,  and  in  all  «  oniitrie.**. 
Tlie  3d,  those  A.  which  have  fur  their  object  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  cultivation  of  letters,  arts,  sciein-es,  agri¬ 
culture,  or  other  industrial  o<'cupatious;  as,  fi-r  instance, 
the  "Amrrican  Association  for  (he  Adrancenmit  of  Si- 
ence."  Tlie  4th  consists  of  tlmse  A.  which  aim  at  the 
propagation  of  morality  and  humanity;  as  the  various 
Temperance  Societies^  an<l  the  Magdalen  S*ciety,  the 
Society  for  the  I^evention  of  Cruelty  to  Aniniahy  &c. 
The  5th  includes  all  the  A.  wliich  may  be  termed 
Benevolent,  and  which  tend  to  alleviate  and  succor  dis¬ 
tressed  humanity.  The  s(*coii*i  class  qf  A-  form  two 
sections:  in  the  first  are  fonml  tl)0.se  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  iyliic|i  fheir  object 

pecuniary  gain ;  in  the  otiuT,  those  A-  or  societies,  as 
Provident  and  (y>-o)>erative  Sodelies.  and  Insurance 
Companies  of  all  kinds.  The  latter  class  of  A.  may  he 
said  to  include  all  'fij'*ni3  of  fellowship  and  co-operation 
that  tend  to  establish  a  certain  honiugeneousness  and 
solidarity  among  mep. 

AHSoeia'tlonaly  Belonging  to  ap  association. — A 

1  word  peculiar  to  America. 

;  Asso'ciati  ve,  a.  That  has  a  tendency  to  association, 

I  or  the  faculty  of  being  easily  affected  by  sympathy. 

Asi^oil',  V.  a.  [From  Fr.  souiller.]  To  soil ;  to  stain,  (o.) 

As'sonance,  n.  [Fr.,  from  I^at.  ad,  to.  and  sono,  I 
sound.]  A  term  used  in  poetry  apd  rhetoric  to  denote 
that  the  words  of  a  ])hraso  or  verse  have  the  same  soumi 
or  termination,  yet  witliout  making  rhyme.  Ihis 

is  commonly  a  fault  in  English,  but  tlie  Romans  som^ 
times  used  it  with  elegance;  as,  cpnparawty 

exercitum  Qrriavit,  aciem  lustravit.^* 


As'Honaiit,  a.  Having  a  resemblance  of  sounils. 

Ats  MOnaait  Khynie»,  (/Vo^.)  A  term  applied 

to  a  kind  of  verse  common  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  where  the  vowels  only  are  required  to 
rliym**;  as,  /tpe/  a,  cubierta,  lierra. 

A^^ort',  e.  a.  [Fr.  assortiry  fnnii  Lat.  ad, and  sors,Sfr({.Sy 
a  iot.j  To  separate  and  distribute  into  classes  or  kinds, 
as  thing.s  suited  to  one  another;  —  generally  applied  tn 
things,  but  sometimes  to  persons.  To  lurnish  with  all 
sorts ;  as,  a  well-assorted  store. 

— r.  n.  T**  suit ;  to  agree;  to  consort;  to  be  in  accordance. 

As^iord'inciit,  n.  Act  of  assorting;  a  variety ;  a  mass  or 
quantity  ot  thing.s  ass*>rted  ;  as,  an  ass^/r/n«c7i/ of  good.s. 

A^NOiian'«  Asslan.  or  Asswan,  (anr.  Syeoey)  a  town 
of  Upper  Egyj)t,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  liie 
bor*iers  of  Nu>'ia.  110  in.  S.  of  Thebes,  in  Lat.  26^  lit/' 
N.,  and  Lon.o2®  55'  E.  Few’ remains  exist  ol  the  ancient 
city.  The  iiu»dern  town  is  but  a  poor  place,  surrounded 
by  Mindy  plains.  Dates  form  the  principal  object  of 
traffic. 

Assua$ro'«  r  [A.S.  aswefan,  to  soothe;  or  0.  IT. 
a.s.'ionug-  r,  from  Lat.  snaris,  bweet.j  To  soften  ;  to  allay  ; 
to  mi'igate;  U>  sootiie;  to  calm. 

**  Shall  I.  t'  assitage 
j'heir  brutal  rage, 

*The  regal  stem  «le»troy  7  ” — Dryden. 

— w.  w.  To  abate  or  siiliside. 

“  God  nmde  a  n  ind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ms- 
suaged,'  — Oe«.  viii.  1- 

A.Hiiliag’e'iiieiit,  n.  Mitigation:  abatement. 

*-  But  all  niy  days  in  pining  languor  spend. 

Without  hope  of  assuagement  or  release.” — Spenser. 

Assim^'^r,  n.  One  who  assuages. 

Assuapiiiousi^oin',  in  E.  Canaday  a  lake  in  Lat.  49® 
22'  N.,  Lou.  73° 65'  W. ;  8  to  10  ui.  in  length,  ainl  about  4 
in  brcadtli. 

Assua'sive. a.  [From assuage.]  Softening;  mitigating; 
tranquillizing. 

••  If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise. 

Music  her  soft  ossuastt'e  voice  supplies.”— Pope. 

As'siiotude,  71.  [Lat.  assuetudo.']  Custom;  habit; 
4iabitual  use.  (o.) 

Assume',  v.  a.  [Fr.  a-tjumcr ;  Lat.  a.«umo,  from  ad,  and 
sumoy  to  take.]  To  take  to  or  op*-m  one’s  self. 

Spectre  and  power,  thy  giving  I  assume.” — Milton. 

— To  take  for  granted;  to  suppose. 

“  In  every  hypothesis,  something  is  allowed  to  be  assi*mrd.”  Boyle. 

— To  aiTogate  :  to  claim  or  seize  unjustly  ;  to  put  on  \vith 
a  view  to  deceive. 

*•  Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not." — Shaks. 

— To  apply  to  one’s  own  use ;  to  appropriate. 

“  His  majesty  might  nell  assume  the  complaint  and  expression 
of  king  David.” — Clarendon. 

— V.  n.  To  be  arrogant :  to  claim  more  than  is  due. 

Assiini'6i*9  n.  An  arrogant  man;  one  wlio  claims  more 
lhan  his  due. 

Assiim'iiig:«  p.  a.  Taking  or  di.sposed  to  take  upon 
one's  self  more  than  is  just;  hauglity;  arrogant;  pre¬ 
sumptuous. 

*•  His  haughty  looks,  and  his  asswwmgr  air. 

The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear." — Z>ryci<f;. 

— 11.  Presumption  ;  arrogance :  as,  a  vain  assuming. 

A«4sunii>'s»it,  n.  [Lat.  assnmpsily  he  nnderto*)k,  from 
a.vsuwo,  to  take  to  one's  self.]  {Law.)  An  undertaking, 
either  express  or  implie*!.  to  perform  a  parol  agreement. 
— An  action  to  rec*)ver  a  compensation  in  damages  for  the 
non-perforniaiice of  a ]Htrol  promise;  that  is,  a  promise, 
whether  verbal  or  written,  not  contained  in  a  jleed 
umler  seal.  For  breach  of  a  promise  of  the  latter 
kind,  assumpsit  will  not  lie;  but  the  proper  remedy  is 
by  action  of  covenant  or  debt.  The  coimnqn  law  adtjpts 
the  maxim,  that  a  mere  nude  agreement  and  underiak; 
ing,  without  any  quiil  pro  quo,  will  npt  constitute  a 
binding  contract.  This  maxiip  U  commonly  siiid  to 
have  been  borrow’ed  from  the  civil  law,  where  we  find 
it  laid  down,  that  exnudo  pacfonono}i(ur  adio;  but  thi^ 
seems  rather  to  have  leferred  to  agreements  without 
certain  formalities.  What  our  law  requires,  in  order  to 
sustain  a  promise,  is  termed  a  cimsiderahon  ;  an*l  it  must 
be  either  a  benefit  to  the  party  promising,  or  to  si»me 
third  person,  in  whom  lie  takes  an  interest ;  or  *ietriment 
sustained  by  the  parly  t*»  whom  the  promi.se  is  made,  at 
the  of  the  party  making  it.  The  degree  of  benefit 

or  detriment,  or  its  relative  proportion  to  the  thing 
promised,  is  immaterial.  A  promhe  of  reinunerutum  for 
an  act  which  the  partv  is  bound  to  perform,  as  a  promise 
to  a  sailor  of  extra  pav  for  extraoidiuary  exertion  in  ex¬ 
treme  peril  of  the  bhip,  is  void.  T{ie  law  regards  such 
exertion  as  the  sailor’s  previous  duty;  ^lie  considera¬ 
tion  therefore,  for  the  promise,  fails.  A.  are  of  two 
kinds,  express  and  implied;  ^lip  fppner  are  where  the 
contracts  are  actually  made,  ip  w^rd  or  writing;  the 
latter  are  such  as  the  luwr  implies  from  the  justice  ol  the 
Ciise;  as.  for  instance,  if  I  emiiloy  an  artificer  to  do  any 
work  for  me.  the  obviona  justice  of  niy  paying  hint  a 
reasonalile  sum  for  that  work,  when  done,  raises  an  impli¬ 
cation.  in  the  understanding  of  the  law,  ol  a  promise  p(i 
mv  part  to  pay  him. 

joi,,  n.  ^Fr.  j  hat.  Qssnmptio,  from  ossainOj 
ass«i«nh..'>.]  The  act  of  assuming  or  taking  apytlijng  to 
pne's  self  —  Tlie  supposition  of,  or  act  ol  supposing  any¬ 
thing  witliout  further  proof. 

“  These  hr  way  of  attumption,  under  the  two  general  proposi* 
Uons.  are  intrinsicallr  and  naturally  good  and  bad."— .Vorri.. 

— The  tiling  stpiposed ;  a  postiilafe. 

"  Hold,  says  the  stoiclt.  your  assumption  ’a  wrong."— hrydeii. 

( Lrmc.)  The  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  categor 
icai  syllogism.  It  is  sometimes  also  aiiplied  to  the  con 
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Bequftncft  drawn  from  the  projx/sitlona  of  which  an  argu¬ 
ment  ia  composed.  Thus  we  say,  the  premises  are  true, 
but  tile  A.  is  captious. 

{EccL  Ifist.)  The  name  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Creek  Cliurches  on  tlie  lOth  of  Au¬ 
gust,  in  lionor  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  into  lieaven. 

AMMiiiiip'tioii^  or  Asrptciov.  Par^ohat. 

Assiiiiip'tioii,  a  small  island  of  tho  Pacihc  ocean,  in 
the  Marianne  archipelago;  hat.  19°  45' N. ;  Lon.  164° 
54'  E.  It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  but  a  poor,  deso¬ 
late  place. 

Assiimp'tion,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  on  a  river 
of  tho  same  name  which  joins  tho  St.  Lawrence  14  m. 
N.N  E.  of  Montreal. 

AHSiiiiip'Cioii*  in  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Christian  co. ;  pop.  1,246. 

AsKiiiiip'4i4»ii«  in  LouUiana^  A  parish  in  the  S.E.  of 
the  State,  pop.  13,274. 

— A  i>ost-otnee  of  A^um[)tion  i)arish. 

Assump  tive*  a.  That  is  or  may  bo  assumed. 

{IP.r.)  A.  arms  are  thi)SO  winch  are  borne  without  a 
right  to  them.  —  The  name  of  assumplire  was  also  given 
to  arms  assuiiu'd  for  a  particular  deed,  with  the  a]iproval 
(>f  tlie  sovereign  and  of  tho  heralds. 
Assiiiiip'tivoly*  adv.  Hy  way  of  assumption. 

As'siiiipinU*  or  As'suiipink*  Ooek,  in  Ne.w 
Jfrsei/,  rises  in  Monmouth  co.,  an<i  runs  N.W.  and  then 
S.W.  till  it  enters  the  Delaware  at  Trenton. 

Assur'siiict^,  n.  [Kr.  See  Assuke.]  Firm  persuasion ; 
Certain  expectation ;  full  coulidence  or  trust;  freedom 
from  doubt. 

“  A  religious  life  gives  tho  comfortable  assurance  of  God's 
favor.” — Tillutso)t. 

— Ground  of  conhdunce;  sufliciont  reason  for  trust  or  be¬ 
lief;  certainty. 

“Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.”— .lets  xvli.  31. 

— Firmness  of  mind;  undoubting  steadiness.  —  Spirit; 
intrepiility. 

“  With  all  the  assjtrance  innocence  can  bring, 

Fearless  without,  because  secure  witbiu.” — Dt'ydtn. 

— Want  of  modesty;  im[iudence;  us,  ‘‘his  assurance  Is 
intob-rable.” 

—  Insurance  ;  but  only  applied  to  a  contract  of  indemnity 
for  life  contingencies. 

{Law.)  Any  instrument  which  ctmfirms  tho  title  to 
an  estate.  In  a  general  hen>e,  tiio  word 
indud'-s  all  legal  evidences  of  tlm  translation  of  prv)p- 
erty,  called  commuji  assurances,  by  which  every  man  s 
pr(»perty  is  securetl  to  him,  and  controversies,  doubts, 
and  ditlicnlties  prevented  and  removed. 

As«»nro',  v.  a.  [I’r.  assurer ;  from  Lat.  stcurus,  sure  or 
certain  J  To  give  contidenco  by  a  firm  promise. 

"  So  when  he  had  assured  them  with  many  words  that  be  would 
restore  them  without  hurt ....  ” — 2  Mac.  xh. 

— To  secure  to  another;  to  make  lirm. 

•*  Those  whose  piety  asturet  its  favor  to  them.” — Roger$. 

— To  make  confiiient ;  to  exempt  from  doubt  or  fear;  to 
confer  security. 

“And  hereby  we  know,  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  a$sur« 
our  hearts  before  him.”— I  John  hi.  19. 

(Law.)  To  insure;  to  promise  to  indemnify  for  a  loss. 
See  Insure. 

Assured'*  p.  a.  Certain;  indubitable;  imt  doubted: 
as.  “an  assin'ed  experience.”  (liacoa.)  —  Uertaiii;  not 
doubting;  contident. 

“  Young  princes,  close  your  hands, 

And  your  lips  tot> ;  for  fHin  well  assursd 
That  i  did  ko,  when  1  was  Ur»l  assur'd. "—^/lu&s. 

(Law.)  IiHured. 

Assur'oilly,  ndy.  Certainly;  indubitably. 

As.sur'odjies«,  n.  State  of  l>eiMg  assur(‘d ;  certainty. 

Assur'or,  n.  One  wlio  assures  or  insures. 

As.msr';;’eiicy,  ??,  Tim  act  of  rising  upward. 

A^isur'jfeiBt,  a.  [Lat.  tmaz-yo,  to  rise  up.]  (Bot.)  That 
which  ri.ses  up  in  a  curve. 


A*4Mur'i ]i;;'0y*  adv.  In  a  way  to  create  assurance. 
Aii'MUS,  or  As.)OS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  uow  in 


219. —  RUINS  OP  THE  ACROPOLIS  OP  A8SU8. 


ruins.  It  is  35  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mount  Ida,  ami  wiw  the 
birthplace  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  and,  for  a  while,  the 


residence  of  Aristotle.  Loako  says  of  the  ruins  here, 
tiiat  “  tiie  whole  gives,  perhaps,  a  mure  perlect  idea  of 
a  Greek  city,  Ilian  anywhere  tdse  exists.”  The  modern 
village  of  Reirara  is  now  contiguous  to  tho  site  of  A. 

A-sswaare'*  v.  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  Assuage,  q.  v. 

As'wyiif,  in  Scotland,  a  monntainou.s.  moorish,  and  nig¬ 
ged  parisli,  in  S.W.  Siftherlandshin* ;  uren,  estimated  at 
100,01)0 acres.  '1‘here  are  here  a  dozen  mountains  3,000  to 
3,500  feet  higli ;  and  among  them,  Snil  Veinn,  a  perfect 
sugar-loaf,  towering  nearly  2,ot)')  feet  above  a  nigged 
tal)le-land  of  gneiss  hills,  KOO  to  I.OOO  feet  above  tbe  sea. 
In  Anlbrerk  castle,  on  a.  promontory  on  the  E.  side  of 
Loch  A.,  the  famous  Marquis  of  Montro.so  was  confined 
in  16.50.  I*»p.  about  3.000. 

A«»y  r'ia.  a  former  great  kingdom  of  .4sia,  renowned  in 
early  historv.  It  probaldy  derived  its  name  from  Asshur, 
the  son  of  Shem  (Get*,  x.  22),  who  in  later  times  was 
worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  as  their  chief  god.  A.  was 
situated  on  tiie  Tigris,  and  had  lor  its  capital  Nineveh. 
q.  V.  Its  Imundaries  dittVr  greatly  at  dilterent  periods, 
but  it  wjw  generally  regarded  as  coinpriMiig  the  whole 
regnm  between  i  In*  .Armenian  mountains  (L.it.  37°  30') 
on  tho  N.,  and  tho  country  about  ilagdad  (Lat.  o3°  3U') 
on  tlie  S.  The  K.  boun<lary  was  tlie  high  range  of  Za¬ 
gros,  or  mountains  of  Kunlistan;  the  W.  was,  according 
t*»  some,  tho  .MesopiUaunan  desert:  according  to  others, 
tlio  Euphr.ites.  The  gre.ilcr  part  of  the  region  embraced 
in  ancient  A.  is  now  noniinally  suliject  to  the  Turkish 
sultan;  and  i-s  peopled  by  Turks  ami  Kurds,  who  both 
proless  Mobammedanism,  and  by  Chri&tians,  us  Chal¬ 
deans,  Nestorians,  .Armenians,  Ac.  Tho  mo.st  famous 
monarclis  of  A.  were  Ninu.s,  and  his  widow  and  succes¬ 
sor,  Seiuiramis.  In  the  lime  of  Sardamqialus, about  826 
B.  c.,  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  coiniuered  A.  Herodo¬ 
tus  fixes  tbe  duratii'U  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  Ujiper 
Asia  at  420  year.s.  It  was  then  di\idcd  into  3  kingdoms, 
the  Median,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian.  Soon  alter,  A. 
revived  to  a  resemblance  of  its  former  splendor  under 
Salmanassar,  win)  made  Nineveh  Ids  caj>ital.  About  C06 
B.  C..  Cyaxares,  king  of  idedia,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Nabopolas.sar,  governor  of  Babylon,  when  they  marched 
against  Nineveli,  and  destroyed  it.  A.  consequently  bc*- 
came  a  Median  province;  and  Ba])yl()n  by  tho  victorie.s 
of  Nebucliadnezzar  was  made  a  pow’erful  kingdom.  About 
638  B.  c.,  the  tliree  kingdoms  were  conquored  by  Cyrus, 
and  annexed  to  tho  Persian  empire. 

As^^yr'ia*  in  Michiaan^  a  pus»t-ullice  of  Barry  co. ;  pop. 
1,175. 

Assyr'iaii,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Assyria. 

— A  native  or  inhabiiant  of  A»^yria. 

A^it*  Georg  Anton  Fkieduicii,  an  eminent  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  b.  at  Gotha  in  1778  ;  B.  at  -Munich  in  1841.  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  imblished  various  work.s  on  jihilosopliy  and 
aesthetics,  but  Ids  latest  and  most  important  works  are 
tho  Life  awl  Writings  of  iVa/o,  published  at  Leipzig,  in 
IMO;  ami  liis  complete  edition  of  the  same  author's 
works,  published  in  11  vols.,  1819-32. 

\st  a'oisiii*  n.  (ZoOt.)  A  crustacean  of  the  gen.  Astacus. 

Astuc'€>litc,  n.  A  fossil  crustacean,  resembling 

tho  lobster. 

As'ttious*  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  astakos,  a  lobster  or  crab  ] 
(Zo'Ol.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  crustacoous  animals,  of 
the  Macruura  group.  Its  distiiiguisldng  character  is 
derived  Irojii  tho  antenme,  the  two  pairs  of  which  are 
in.serted  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  It  includes  tho 
lobster,  A.  marinus.,  ami  tho  cruyfi.'ih,  —  Soo 

Lobster,  and  Crayfish. 

Astar'te,  n.  (Myth.)  See  Asiitarotii. 

(Zodl.)  A  genus  of  shells.  See  CRASSiNiDiE. 

Asltisijp'a,  71.  (Zool.)  A  faiiuly  of  microscopic  animals 
belonging  to  tlie  cla.ss  Infusoria.  Their  body  is  of  a 
spontaneously  variable  form,  and  they  are  insoluble  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Asltkt'io*  a.  [Gr.  a,  jiriv.,  and  sfdtiJiOS,  causing  to  stand ; 
Irom  hislemi,  to  make  to  stand,  from  obs.  stan,  to  stand.] 
(Eleclro-Magnetism.)  Being  unstable;  being  vvilhout 
polarity.  —  Applied  to  a  compound  galvanometer  needle 
ot  great  sensibility,  composed  of  tw’o  paiullel  magnetic 
needles  of  nearly  the  same  strengtli.  allixed  to  the  same 
axis  of  suspension,  and  having  tljeir  similar  jiules  oppo¬ 
sitely  directed,  so  a.s  nearly  to  neulralizo  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  earth.  —  Lorering. 

\sUvy\  adv.  (iViiu/.)  Tlie  position  of  an  anchor  w'hen, 
during  heaving,  the  cable  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

As'toisni*  77.  [Gr.  asfei.smn.9,  a  witty  saying,  from  asfg, 
the  city.]  (liUtl.)  A  genteel  and  pleasing  irony;  an  ur¬ 
bane  W’lt. 

Astorul>n<r*  or  Astr^bm)',  a  city  of  Persia,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Gourgan;  Lat.  36°  60' N.; 
Lon.  63°  23'  E.  Its  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  situation 
picturesque,  hut  it  is  a  decaying  place,  and  very  un¬ 
healthy.  J\>2).  4.(K)0. 

As'ter-uoaii'tliUH,  n.  [Gr.  as^7-,  a  star,  axa72fha,  a 
spine.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  lossil  placoi»l  fishes  discovered 
in  tlie  lias  ami  oolitic  formations. 

As  toi**  71.  [Gr.,  a  star.]  (Hoi.)  The  Star-Wort,  a  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Asteracee?,  sub-onl.  Tubalijlnrer,  tribe  Aste- 
roid(F.  A  great  number  of  species  are  described  from  all 
parts  of  the  worM,  though  about  three-fifths  of  the  iimu- 
ber  are  from  North  America.  Several  are  handsome, 
showy  plants,  Mich  as  the  A.  ryn'n(?7?.vi5,  or  China  Aster, 
wdiich  was  impfirte*!  into  Franco  from  Cliina  in  tho  year 
1728.  Most  t)t  the  specii'S  rank  as  ornamental  plants; 
and  yet  comparatively  few  are  cultivat<*<l  in  flower-gar¬ 
dens.  Most  of  tho  best  know'n  kinds  have  a  rank  and 
coar.se  appearance  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  a  some¬ 
what  staring  apjX'arance  in  tlie  flowers;  and  yet,  except 
mere  brilliance  of  tint,  several  might  advantageously 
compare  with  some  of  the  pet  varieties  of  the  fashioii- 
ablo  cineraria.  The  species  most  commonly  cultivated 


are  those  designated  amelluSy  alpinay  InjsopifoHuSy  puno* 
tatuSy  acriSy  caiius,  rigidu.Sy  linarfolius,  teuuifoliuSy  du-> 
rnosi.s,  e.Hcoides,  and  conifolius.  About  160  species,  nearly 
all  exotic. 


Fig.  220. — aster  dumosis.  (New  American  rose-variety.) 

A^teru'oese,  Compo.sites,  77.7)h  (Bot.)  Anorder  of  plants, 
of  the  Can/).'inc/Zf’5  alliance.  —  Diau.  A  1-celled  ovary, 
valvate  corolla,  syngenesiou.s  anthers,  erect  ovule,  and 
DO  albumen.  They  are  lierhaceous  plants  or  shrubs. 
Loaves  alternate  or  opjiosite,  without  stipules,  usually 
simples,  but  commonly  luucli  divided.  Flowers  (called 
florets)  unisexual  or  hermaphrodite,  collected  in  dense 
heads  upon  a  common  rece])tacle,  Mirrounded  by  an  in¬ 
volucre.  Bracts,  when  present,  stationed  at  the  base  of 
the  florets,  and  called  i)aieffi  of  tlie  receptacle.  Calyx 
superior,  indistinguishable  from  the  ovary;  its  limb 
either  wanting  or  membranous,  divided  into  bristb-s, 
palea?,  liairs,  or  feathers,  called  qwppus.  Corolla  mono- 
petalous,  superior,  usually  deciduous,  either  ligulute  or 
fuimel-shaped.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  tlie  teeth  of 
the  corcdla,  and  alternate  with  tliem;  the  anthers  co¬ 
hering  into  a  cyliiulcr.  Ovary  inferior,  l-celli  d,  with  a 
single  erect  ovule  ;  style  simple,  stigmas  3:  fruit,  aMuall, 
iiidehisceut,  dry  pericarp,  crowneil  with  the  limb  of  the 
calyx;  seed  solitary,  erect;  embryo  with  a  taper  inferior 
radicle. — This  order,  one  of  the  most  natural  and  exten¬ 
sive  families  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  is  divided  into 
three  sub-orders — TuhiliforePy  LahiaiiJioreWy  Ligobjiorer. 
It  includes  1,005  genera,  and  9.000  sjiecies. — ’I  lie  uses  to 
wliicli  A.  or  (Composites  Jiave  been  apjilied  are  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  their  fl»rni.s.  They  will  he  noted  under  the  name 
of  the  principal  genera. 

AMtc'ria*  7i.  (Min.)  See  Asterite. 

Astori'iulne*  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  animals  belonging 
to  tho  class  Echinodermata,  ami  known  by  tin*  name  of 
star-fishes  or  sca-stars,  from  the  star-like  foi  in  whicli 
they  all  have  more  or  less.  They  have  a  coriaceou.s  skin, 
in  which  are  implanted  spines  or  tubercles.  Their  body 
is  expanded  into  arms  of  the  same  structure  as  itself. 
Tlie  inuler  surface  of  these  arin.s  is  marked  with  gutters 
or  grooves,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  pierced  with 
several  rows  of  small  hob'S,  through  which  issue  teiita- 
cula,  with  expanded  tijis  eajiahle  of  contracting  and 
elongating  themselves.  By  means  of  these  filaments 
acting  as  suckers,  the  animals  are  enabled  to  walk; 
their  motion  is,  however,  very  slow.  The  animals  be¬ 
longing  to  this  family  vary  imuli  in  form  and  stnn  tnre. 
Most  of  the  species  liave  five  rays  or  arms,  hnt  some 
have  more,  varying  from  eight  to  thirty.  They  liuve  tho 


torn  otf  with  a  small  portion  of  the  body  attaclied  to  it, 
other  arms  are  reprodueed. and  a  fresh  perfect  animal  is 
formed.  Their  mouth  is  always  placed  in  the  inferior 
centre  of  the  rays.  They  live’ chiefly  on  young  shells, 
cnistacesp,  and  other  marine  animals  They  are  ovipa¬ 
rous,  and  their  sjiawn  is  siiid  to  be  venomous  to  the 
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touch,  and  poisonous  to  tlie  animals  ■which  pat  them. 
Their  larv*  or  young  are  different  in  api»earance  IVoni 
the  adult  animal.  They  are  ciliated,  and  move  with 
great  tiuickuefis  hy  meau.s  of  their  vihratile  cilia,  and 
swim  rapidly,  nutating  round  tlK-iruxis.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  aconsidemhle  number  of 
distinct  genera.  In  Aste/  m.v,  or  the  typical  8tar-ti>h,  the 
r.iys  or  arms  are  live  in  nuniher,  and  iliey  much  e.xceed 
in  length  the  diameter  of  tlioir  disc.  Several  specie.s  are 
found  on  our  cojists.  lu  Astroptdtn  tl>e  Uuk  of  the 
rays  or  arms  are  thia  j»nd  netted,  and  have  numerous 
tubercles  at  the  juuctioii  id'  eacli  of  the  little  bones, 
which  are  covered  at  their  tips  with  many  small  movable 
spines.  The  gener.i  and  GnniasUr  have  the 

body  or  skeleton  formed  of  large  roundisli  tubercles,  the 
skill  between  which  is  pierced  with  small  liole.s  (he  first 
h  iving  a  convex  bark  and  a  triangular  arm,  (lie  latter  be¬ 
ing  Hat  above  and  beneath,  with  live  broad,  short  rays 
edged  with  larger  pieces.  Adfrini  low  the  skeleton 
formed  of  compressed  jiieces,  placed  one  over  the  other; 
like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  have  always  a  thin  margin. 
The  species  are  generally  Hat  and  pentagular.  ISome  are 
III  iny-rayed. 

Aste'rias,  71,  [Or.  as^er,  a  star.]  {Z^nd.)  The  star-fish. 

8e«  .\8T2RIAI)JB. 

Antc  riatod,  a.  Radiated,  as  a  star. 

AHtp'riim,  n,  {ZdiL.)  \  genus  of  the  .\.sTERi\T>.i:,  q.  v. 

A^'lorisk,  n.  (Gr.  a  star.]  A  mark  in  the  form 

of  a  small  star  (^),  placed  over  a  wonl  or  sentence,  to  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to  the  margin,  or  elsewhere,  for  an  expla- 
!i  ition,  quotation,  or  the  like. 

As'terism,  n.  [Gr.  asVsr,  a  star.]  (A.v?ro7i.)  A  group  of 
stars,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  collection  of  any 
heavenly  bodie.s  forming  uii  entire  constellation,  and 
used  instead  of  that  expression.  It  is  now  taken  to  de¬ 
note  any  small  cluster  of  stars,  wliether  forming  part  of 
a  Constellation,  or  a  distinct  group. 

(P.  intinq,)  Three  asterisks  placed  thus  %*  for  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  pas.sagc. 

As't3rite,  AsTBa.T.:s,  .Asre'kivs,  Astrokb,  Astrits, 
(J///1.)  The  Stir-stone,  or  bastard  oj»al,  a  variety  of  saj)- 
phire.  This  gem,  when  seen  oliliquely,  emits  a  radiance 
which  disappears  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun. 

a.  [A.S.  <i,  and  dcarn.]  {Mir.)  Any  distance 
behind  a  ship,  as  opposeii  to  a-kcad^  whicli  signilie.s  be¬ 
fore  her;  thus,  if  smith  is  u-head,  or  on  the  Hue  to  whicli 
the  stein  is  directed,  north  will  bo  a-stern.  It  also  signi¬ 
fies  ill  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  or  toward  the 
hinder  part;  as,  to  go  a-sUrn. 

Ax'leri^ld,  71.;  pL  Asteroids.  FGr  asUr.,  a  star,  and 
eid>K^  form,  species.]  AsuToids  are  a  group  of 

bodies  or  small  pl.iuets,  singularly  insignificant  in  size, 
til  it  revolve  around  the  sun  in  planetary  orldts,  between 
M  irs  and  Jupiter.  The  existence  of  a  body  or  bodies 
between  those  two  planets,  seemeil  to  be  indicated  by  a 
remarkable  hiatu:i.  (S  *0  B)i)r/s  Lvw.)  The  celebrated 
Gibers,  of  Bremen,  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  telescopes  to  the  search  for  planets  occupying 
that  place  would  certiiuly  be  richly  rewarded.  Couse- 
queiilly,  upon  this  suggestion,  Ci/’c.?  w.us  discovered  by 
lhazzi,  of  Palermo,  on  the  first  day  of  this  century: 
Gibers  liim-self,  soon  after  detected  l*dlai  ami  Veda, 
ami  Harding  discovered  Juno.  S5iiico  flicu  the  number 
of  A.  has  been  increased  8ncces>ively  to  one  liumlred 
and  one;  hut  the  probability  is,  th.it  they  count  by 
hiiivireiU,  and  th.it  tliey  form  a  stream  or  zone  of  small 
b  idles  occupying  the  pl.ic  *.  and  in  so  far  performing  the 
function,  in  the  syst  •m,  of  the  large  planet  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  B  >de's  law  of  distances,  niig.it  liavo  been  ex- 
})  icted  in  the  locality.  B  dieviug  it  to  be  unimportant  to 
give  a  particul  ir  account  of  discovery,  size,  distance,  <tc., 
of  every  one  of  thoie  sm  ill  bodii-s,  that  every  year  in¬ 
crease  in  niimbiT,  wo  limit  this  article  to  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  inform. itiou  relating  to  the  chiravter  of  the 
system.  Tlie  mo  in  breadth  of  the  zone  or  ring  within 
which  the  A.  lie,  is  '95716  of  the  m*an  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  siiii,  or  about  91  millions  of  miles.  But 
ill  coii.scq;inii'-e  of  tlie  gre  it  eccentricity  of  .several  of  tin* 
orbits,  some  of  th  ;se  curious  bodies  can  adventure  much 
farther  thin  that  into  sp.ice.  The  inclinttimi  of  the 
orbits  of  several  of  the  A.  presents  an  extr.ioidinary 
C'lntr.ist  with  anything  that  prevails  in  our  solar  sy.stem. 
Th  •  gn*atest  in  dinatimi  known  among  the  larger  plan¬ 
ets  is  tint  of  Mi-rcury,  being  7°  U'  o’d'';  when  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  th  it  of  Pallas  is  41' 37".  But  their  devia¬ 
tions  <lo  not  involve  any  ileviatimi  as  to  motion  from 
whit  the  law  of  gravitation  would  induce  us  to  expect. 
Although  the  ellipses  are  eccentric,  ami  the  inclination 
large,  every  one  of  these  minute  orbs  obeys  the  three 
cardinal  laws  of  Kepler,  and  so  constitutes  no  exception 
to  the  great  harmonies  of  the  solar  system.  From  the 
ob.scrvations  of  .M.  heverrier  it  would  appear  tlmt  the 
Bum  total  of  the  matter  constituting  the  small  planets 
lying  between  thomean  distances of2‘2  and  3’19  from  the 
sun  that  of  tlie  earth  being  1).  cannot  greatly,  if  at  all,  ex¬ 
ceed  one  fourth  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  Tliis  restricted 
m  iss,  however,  is  very  considerable,  being  upwards  of 
20  limes  greater  thin  the  ma.ss  of  our  moon;  nnd  it 
d«mhtless  includes  within  it  multitudes  of  A.  not  yet 
discovered  hy  the  telescope.  The  contemplation  of  this 
very  curious  group  gives  rise  to  singular  refiections. 
How  odd  the  motions  of  masses  of  small  orlis,  within 
paths  so  neir  tliat  they  must  often  pass  within  sight 
ill  the  celestial  spac«*.s  —  like  ships  within  hail  at  sea! 
But  whence  came  they?  What  means  tills  extraordinary 
exception  to  that  general  law  which  has  constituted  the 
solar  system  for  the  most  jiartan  orderly  arrangement  of 
large  orbs  moving  throiigli  spheres  far  apart  from  each 
other,  ami  thus  in  all  things  independent?  Reflecting  on 
the  fact  that  they  occupy  the  precise  place  which,  in 
conformity  with  Bode's  law  of  distances,  ought  to  have 


been  filled  hy  a  large  planet,  Olhers  threw  out  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  these  A.  may  be  the  fragments  of  a  planet 
once  existing  then*,  hut  which,  in  some  inighly  convul¬ 
sion,  luul  hurst  asumler.  Nor,  perhaps,  if  one  considers 
that  inherence  in  all  planets  known  to  u.s,  of  the  same 
di.Nturhing  powers  which  originate  Vf>lcanoes  and  nioun- 
tiiin  iuas.se8  in  the  earth,  can  the  conjecture  he  rejecteil 
d  prion  as  entirely  familul.  But  a  fatal  ilyuaniical 
objection  remains.  If  the  groups  are  fragments  a^i.^iltg 
from  (he  bursting  of  one  body,  they  would  all,  in  the 
course  of  these  revolutions,  necessarily  teml  to  return 
to  the  period  wlien  tin*  primary  c.xidosion  took  i)hice. 
Lajdace,  ou  tlie  other  hand,  regarded  them  a.s  an  imli- 
cution  that  a  iirimary  or  large  planet  had  never  been 
loniied  there,  hut  tliat  the  ring  of  jiriniury  nebulous 
matter,  out  of  which  lie  imagined  every  planet  to  have 
sprung,  had  rather  resolved  itself,  in  this  place,  into  a 
nniltitude  of  small  knots  or  aggregations.  It  cannot 
escajie  observation,  liowever,  that  this  group  of  A., 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  may  not,  after  all,  occn]>y 
an  isolati'd  place,  even  within  our  own  sy.stem.  Tliose 
showers  of  meteors  tliat  sometiiiies  illumine  the  heavens, 
as  well  as  those  sparse  hut  startling  shooting-stars,  are 
probably  masses  of  bodies  not  unlike  the  A.,  only  u  step 
lower  ilowu  in  progres.>ion  from  large  globes  to  m(*re 
dust.  And  then,  the  Z'nUncal  UgUl.  is  not  that  still 
nearer  to  ilust  —  akin,  it  may  he,  to  theconietic  matter, 
a  tiling  rii/'tf  in  apace?  It  may,  indec'd,  turn  out  that 
our  leading  plamts  of  the  solar  system  are  only  tlie 
nmre  visible  parts;  and  that  when  we  know  our  echeme 
better,  its  sinijdicity  will  no  longer  be  recognized.  T 
99tli,  lOUlli,  and  lOlst  A.  were  di.^covered  in  ISO^  ;  the  1st 
in  France;  the  2d  hy  Mr.  Watson,  of  Detroit,  Michigan: 
and  the  .’>d  hy  Dr.  Veters,  of  the  observatory  connected 
with  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  In  Jan.,  1879,  the 
number  of  A.  known  was  192.  —  See  Solar  System. 

Afttoroid'a,  n.  {Zoiji.)  See  Anthozoa. 

Astoroifl'al,  a.  Vertaining  to  the  asteroids. 

A«'i4oroi<l'c«i*,  n.  pi.  {Jiot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  sub¬ 
order  Tuhulijloro'. — Diao.  Heads  radiate,  rarely  di.scold. 
Brauclio.s  of  the  style  more  or  le.ss  tlattened  ami  linear, 
equally  pubeseent  abiive  outside.  Leaves  mostly  al¬ 
ternate.  A^^rr  is  its  principal  giuiiis. 


As4(*rol'oj>i«,  77.  [Gr.  astrr,  a  star,  and  a  scale.] 

(i'LZ.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  18  to  20  ft.  long,  fouml  in 
the  ohl  re»i  sandstone,  and  related  to  the  genus  Amia. 

AMtoropli'.yllito,  71.  [Gr.  astrr,  a  stni\  phyllon,  a  leaf, 
ami  I'thog,  a  stone.]  (ih/-)  The  name  giv«-n  to  fossil 
exogenous  plants  of  the  coal-mea.su res.  Thesjieeies  arc 
Very  numerous,  hut  tliey  are  of  douhtliil  affinity,and  till 
now  their  right  place  in  the  system  has  not  been  fouml. 

Astlio'iiia,  .\s'f  lioiiy,  n.  [Gr.  aatheneia,  from  a,  priv., 
and  thenos,  strength.]  {Med.)  Want  of  strength  ;  debility. 
— Dunglison. 

Astlaoia'ic,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  asthenia. 

A^tli'iiia^  n.  [Gr.  ast/nna,  laborious  breatliing;  Fr. 
ast/ime.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  tlie  lungs,  characterized 
by  a  ditticulty  of  hroalliing,  which  comes  in  iiaroxysms, 
accompanied  hy  a  wlieezing  noise  ami  a  feeling  of  tight¬ 
ness  across  (lie  chest.  The  fit  occurs  incst  frequently 
iliiring  the  night,  suddenly  awaking  the  patient  from 
sleep,  who  is  td>ljged  to  iissuine  an  upright  postun?!  to 
ju'eveiit  suffocation,  ami  to  struggle  and  pant  for  breath 
while  the  paroxysm  conliniies.  which  is  usually  two  or 
three  liours.  Though  a  dmtressing.  it  is  seldom,  in  itself, 
a  fatal  di.scase.  It  is  frequently  hereditary,  or  it  may 
arise  from  some  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Among  tlie  other  cause.s  that  may  give  rise  to  it,  are, 
dwelling  in  a  moist  or  itnjmro  atmosjihere,  cold,  indiges¬ 
tion,  m-ntal  anxiety.  The  jiaroxysms  are  generally 
precedi*(I  hy  jangnor,  flatulency,  headaciie,  sickne.vs,  a 
feeling  of  anxiety,  ami  a  sense  of  tightness  ami  fullness 
about  llioclie.-t.  Jdiysiciaiis  usually  distiiiguisli  three 
kind.sof  A.:  \\\q /(tiuiid,  drt/,  ami  i'pa.modic,  according 
as  th“y  are,  or  an!  not,  attended  with  cough  ami  exjioc- 
toration.  During  the  paroxysms,  gentle  aperients,  and 
aiiti-spasmo'lii*  luedicim's  an*  recommemled.  A  Idistei 
on  the  chest,  h.ithing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee,  or  tlie  smoking  of  stramonium,  are  frequently 
of  use.  To  prevent  tlie  return  of  a  jiaroxysin,  the  excit¬ 
ing  causes  arc  to  he  avoided:  the  bowels  kept  gently 
open,  the  food  to  he  light  and  nourishing,  regular  and 
luoderato  exercise  taken,  and  a  change  of  climate  or 
of  situation  to  be  tried.  As  regards  this  last,  it  has 
been  fouml  that  some  have  been  least  subject  to  A.  in 
the  country,  others  in  tlie  centre  of  a  town. 

Astliiiiat'ie,  AHtlimat'ioal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
affected  hy  asthma. 

Astliiiiat  lo*  77.  One  nffi*ctcd  with  a.sthma. 

AMtliiiiat'ioally.,  adv.  In  an  asthmatical  manner. 

Ah'IK  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  28  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Turin,  on  the  railway  to  Genfia,  is  a  fine  and  very  ancient 
cit^  .  and  was  burned  hy  the  Emperor  Frederic  Harharossa 
in  1154.  From  1387  to  1.529,  it  belonged  to  France;  in 
the  latter  year  it  was  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  made  it  over  as  a  marriage  dowry  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  —  Man/.  Silks  and  stuffs.  The  vineyards 
furnish  a  celebrated  white  and  red  wine,  called  Vino 
<rAs/i,  am!  sparkling  as  Champagne.  The  poet  Alfieri 
was  born  here  in  1749.  Pop.  20,22:1.  —  A.  is  tbe  capital 
of  a  province  of  same  name,  bounded  by  the  provinces 
of  Turin,  Alba,  Alessandria,  and  Casale.  A.  is  hilly  and 
picturesque;  soil,  generally  fertile.  P<qj.  12.5,335. 

ANAiblOy  n.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Saxifra- 
gaceee,  q.  v  The  specii*8  possess  no  known  properties. 
The  A.japonira  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  ornament. 

AMti$;:'inatisin^  n.  [Gr,  a,  priv.,  an<l  stigma,  a  point.! 
{.Mrd.)  An  affection  of  the  eye  characterized  byadecidiMl 
difference  of  refraction,  in  the  different  meridional  planes 
of  the  dioptric  apparatus,  and  a  consequent  diminution 
of  sharpness  in  vision. 


Astir',  a.  [A.  S.  on,  and  stir.]  Stirring;  active;  in 
motion. 

As'Hms.  in  Pn.,  a  township  of  Did  iw-ir  >  co  ,  pop.  1,845. 
A.st^iii'icU,  jip.  of  tlie  verb  aslong.  (o.) 

Ast4>ll'islB,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  shinian,  to  stun  :  Gcr.  sfaunm, 
to  be  a.st<uu«hed ;  Lat.  athmo,  to  tliiiiider  at.  to  stupefy 
with  sudden  tear  or  womlor :  G.  Vv.  fsh'nuer ;  Vv.rtonner.) 
To  .strike  <lunib  with  suilileii  fear,  lerri»r.  or  wonder;  to 
aiiiaz(>;  to  surprise;  to  astound. —  See  Amaze. 

nt  Die  voice,  he  5inod  nniazM, 

Aud  ull  urouud  with  inward  liorror  guz’d." — Addison. 

AKloii'iKllo<1ly,  adv.  In  an  uHtonished  manner. 

Am! p.  a.  Tending  to  astonish  ;  very  won¬ 
derful;  amazing:  surpri.sing:  niarv<*llous. 

Astoii'islii Bi;£’ly,  aav.  In  a  manner  or  degree  to  ex¬ 
cite  amazement. 

Astoii'isliin;i;'iioKM.  n.  Of  a  nature  to  excite  astonish¬ 
ment. 

Asfoii'isliinont,  77.  Statoof  being  astonished;  amaze¬ 
ment;  confusion  of  mind;  wonder;  great  surprise. 

"  She  c*«tremefl  this  as  much  nhove  bis  wisdom,  as  astonishment 
is  beyoud  bare  admiratiou.’’— 

AmIoii'vbSIo,  in  Ptnnsglrajiia,  a  mining  village  of  Ly- 
<-oming  CO.,  iH-ni.  N.  of  IVilliamsport. 

Asloii'y,  r.  a.  To  n-stonisli.  ^o.) 

As'tor,  ill  UV*co7iii7i,  a  village  of  Brown  co,,  on  Green 
Bay. 

As'tor*  John  Jacob,  b.  at  Wattendorf,  in  Germany,  in 
176:i,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  17>4,  where  he  em¬ 
barked  in  the  fur  trade,  especially  with  (lie  Mohawk 
Indian.s.  Having  gradually  ucipiircd  considerable  re¬ 
sources,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  fur  company' 
in  opposition  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  His  jiro- 
ject  receiv(‘d  the  sanction  of  Congress  in  1869,  nml  the 
“American  Fur  Company ’’  commeiiceil  operations  with 
a  capital  of  $1. 000,060.  Two  e.\j»editi«»ns,  one  by  land, 
«ml  one  by  sea,  which  were  sent  out  to  the  slioresof  the 
Pacific,  have  been  described  by  IVasliington  Irving,  in 
his  “A.vfu7*iu,”  and  ^'Adveidures  oj'  ('upfan/  Jh  ntievdle.^* 
A  fort  was  erected  on  the  Columbia  river,  wldcli,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  the  wliole  jirojeet  proved  abortive.  Meantime, 
A.  acipiired  immen.se  wealth  in  the  Ir.ide  to  Cliina.  At 
his  death  he  heijueatheil  funds  f<»r  e^tahliahing  aim  main¬ 
taining  at  New  York,  a  public  library  of  100.000  vol¬ 
umes.  I).  1848. 

AMtor';::a.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Leon  ;  Lat.  42^  27' 

N. ,  Lon.  lu'  \V.  This  place  is  very  uiicient,  and  was 

formerly  fortift<*d.  I’ap.  5,189. 

\Ht  o'ria*  in  y//i«oi5,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ful¬ 
ton  county  about  50  miles  W.N’W.  of  .Springfield  ; 

Asto'ria*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Wright  co.,  96  m. 

S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Asto'ria,  in  A’fte  Vork,  a  post-village  of  Queen’s  co., 
about  6  m.  from  New'  York  liiy;  5,264. 

A^to'ria*  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Clatsoji  CO.,  about  10  m.  from  the  enlraiico  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river.  It  was  formerly  an  established  depot  for  the 
fur  trade,  and  Wiis  named  after  John  J.  Astor.  J\>p. 
903. 

A^touiBel',  a.  [\.^.  astundiani  protahly  allied  to 

O.  IT.  estonne.r.  See  Asiomsii.J  To  strike  dumb  with 
amazement;  to  astonish. 

“  These  Ihouchts  m.iy  stnrtle  well,  but  not  astound 
Thu  viriuou.s  miiiU.  that  ever  vv.ilks  atieiule*! 

By  a  stfuug  siding  cbaiupiuu,  cuu»uieuce." — MtUon. 

Astoniid'iii;;,  p.  a.  Tending  to  Hst<ini>h. 

4stoiiiid  iiKMit*  77.  The  act  of  a.^toiinding.  (r.) 
A44tral»a<r*  {(je>g.)  See  Aster \bvd. 

AfUtrao'amite*  7<.  {Chem.)  A  native  sulpliatc  of  mng- 
nesiuni  and  R«idium.  S04MgNa  JILG.  oceiirring  in  white, 
opaque,  prismatic  cry'stals,  together  witli  ordinary  sul- 
jdiate  of  iiiMgneKinm,  ill  the  hittfi'-salt  marches  on  the 
E  Rifle  of  (ho  month  of  the  Volga. 

As'tra<*aii«  (Geog.)  See  Astrakh 
A-st  ra^l'^llo*  adi\  [From  a,  and  .dratldle.l  Astride  with 
the  legs  across  a  tiling,  or  lui  different  sides. 

Aslrje'a*  (.Vy//#.,)  daughter  t»f  y.eus  and  Themis,  or  of 
Astra'us  ami  Aurora,  was  the  Gi>ddess  of  Justice,  the 
hist  of  all  tlie  goddesses  w  ho  left  the  earGi  when  the 
golflen  age  liad  passed  away,  and  men  began  to  forgo 
■weajions  and  perp(*trate  acts  of  violence.  She  took  her 
}>lace  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  5  irgo  in  the  Zo<liac. 

—  Greek  art  usually  n*presents  lier  with  a  pair  of  bal- 
auci’S  in  licr  haml,  and  a  cn»wn  of  stars  on  her  head. 

(A.sD*o77.)  The  23d  asteroid,  discoverefl  by  Hencke  at 
Driosen,  in  1845. 

(Zodl.)  A  genus  of  polyps,  family  Astr(rid(F,  q.  v. 
Astrira'coa*  n.pf.  (Z'df.)  A  suh-onler  of  polyps,  order 
M'ldreporana.  It  contains  jiulyps  whieh  are  luosGy 
compouinl  by  Imddingor  fia.siiiarity,  with  well-<loveloped 
tentacles  in  multiples  of  six.  It  coiitaiiis  LithophijUida-, 
EnsmilUdev,  Co.ryphyUidtx,  Stylinida',  Astreeida',  OcuUn- 
ida>,  and  Sfylojihorido’. 

Astrto'idjc,  77.  ;>/.  {Z(hjI.)  The  Star-corals, a  family  of 
polyps,  Rulsorder  Astrfracea  {onler  Zoavtha  of  Gray). 

It  lielongs  to  the  stony  corals,  and  receives  its  name 
from  the  star-shaped  discs  whicli  cover  the  upper  sur¬ 
face.  They  are  lamillar  and  sessile,  and  each  disc  is  the 
seat  of  a  polyp  resembling  the  actinia?  in  general  form, 
liaving  a  single  row'  of  numenms  arms,  with  Tiie  mouth 
in  the  centre.  The  genus  Astra'a  i.s  (he  principal  one. 

A  number  of  species  are  described  inhabiting  the  w'arm 
region.s  of  the  globe.  Some  have  tlie  discs  separate  from 
each  other,  leaving  interstices  between  them;  others 
liave  the  starry  discs  contiguous. 

As'trsis'^l*  (istrngalos,  a  heel-bone.]  (Arc/i.)  A 

moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a  complete  semicircle, 
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projocting  from  a  pprpoiKliciilar 
<lianit‘t«T,  80  called  from  its  re- 
scinlilaucn  to  the  projection  of 
the  heel  of  the  human  foot.  It 
18  principally  use<l  at  the  upper 
eiiils  and  bases  of  the  shafts  of 
coiiunns,  anti  in  Die  (Mitaldatures 
of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite  onler.s  of  architecture, 
ami  also  in  Roman  l>oric.  It  is 
tlie  most  simple  of  all  mouldings, 
heini'  the  only  one  that  can  pro¬ 
ject  from  a  plane  surface  with¬ 
out  the  uiil  of  a  fillet.  Its  chief 
u.se  seems  to  be  to  hind  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  columns  and  en¬ 
tablatures  tt>gether,  being  gen¬ 
erally  fonml  at  the  junction  of 
the  shaft  of  a  column  with  the 
capital  and  base.  The  Bgyptians 
sometimes  divided  their  columns 
into  sections  by  clusters  of  A. 
surronnding  the  shaft  at  inter¬ 
vals.  It  is  generally  plain,  but 
B<miotlmes  carved  to  represent 
reoils  bound  togetlnn*  with  a  rib¬ 
bon,  loaves,  and  beads  of  various 
forms. 

(Guntif’rf/.)  A  moulding  encir-  1.  Astragal.— 2.  Scotia. — 
cling  a  cannon,  about  C  inches  3.  Torus.  —  4.  rUutb. 
from  its  month. 

n.  [Or.  a  die.]  (Anaf.)  The 

ankle-l»one,  or  ftr>t  bone  of  the  foot,  upon  whicli  tlie 
tibia  moves.  It  is  so  calb‘(l  from  being  shaped  like  the 
die  usimI  by  the  ancients  in  their  games. 

(Btf.)  A  very  extensive  and  important  genus  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  sul)-order  l\ipiliona<€(E.  Most  of  the 
s]iecies  are  popularly  called  Milk-vetches;  and  several 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known  forage  i>Iant 
sainfoin.  An  interesting  species,  known  under  the 
name  t)f  Sioi'dish  the  A.  boe'icits,  is  cultivated  to  a 

consitlerable  extent  in  (rermany,  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  field  cultivation  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It 
is  a  hanly  trailing  annual,  usually  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  a  fi»of.,  ami  produces  cream-colored  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  The  mode  of  culture  is  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  pea,  only  the  pod.s  are  gathered  as  they 
ripen.  Two-thirds  are  mixed  with  one-third  of  coffee- 
beans,  and  the  two  ingreclients  are  roasted  together, 
preserved  in  well-corked  bottles,  or  thoroughly  closed 
vases,  ami  taken  out  as  thc*y  are  wanteil  to  be  ground. 
The  A.  boiHiens  is  probably  the  best  substitute  for  coffee 
which  has  yet  been  trieil,  ami  is  well  worth  experimental 
cultivation  in  either  the  garden  or  tlie  fiebl.  The  A. 
iragucanfha,  popularly  called  goat's  thorn,  yields  the 
guru  trafjamnfh  of  Dio  drng-shop.s,  and  forms  the  type 
of  one  of  Several  divisions  of  the  A.  genus.  This  species 
i.s  an  nnder-slinib,  ranks  as  a  medicinal  plant  throughout 
the  East,  ami  is  called  by  the  Persians  /  and  by  the 
Arabs  ketdd  and  kuaitdd.  The  A.  Canaflienaift,  foiiml 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  ha'i  a  stem,  bushy,  3  feet  high, 
very  leafy;  flowers  greenish -yellow,  in  short,  dense 
spikes. 

AH'lraklian,  or  A.sTR\c\jv,an  extensive  govt,  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  lying  along  the  N.W.  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
and  divided  by  the  Volga  into  tw'o  nearly  equal  portions. 
Arciy  63,2‘>7  sq.  m.  A.  is  one  of  the  b*a.st  important 
jtrovinces  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  samly  8tiq»p'*s  and  saline  lakes;  hut  in  the  delta 
of  the  Volga,  agriculture  and  gardening  are  snccessfullj' 
practised.  The  heats  in  summer,  ami  the  frosts  in  win¬ 
ter,  are  equally  extreme.  Fisheries  form  the  jirincipal 
wealth  of  this  government,  and  about  3n,n00  barrels  t»f 
caviare  are  exported  annually.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  nomads,  and  include  a  vaii'dy  of  races. 

87  7, 2:^-9. 

Astrak'hax,  a  city,  and  rap.  of  the  aliove  government,  lies 
on  the  Volga,  about  30  m.  from  its  month;  Lat  46°  27' 
N.;  Lon.  48°  0'  E.  This  “Alexandria  of  the  Scy¬ 
thian  Nile,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  consists  of  three 
divisions;  —  the  Krttmlin,  or  citadel;  the 
(white  town);  anil  tlie  Slobtuh.^  or  suburbs.  It  has 
crooked  Streets,  with  the  houses  nearly  all  built  of  wo<)d. 
Manf.  Cottons,  woollens,  and  silks;  distilleries,  tanner¬ 
ies,  Ac.  A.  is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  trmle  with  I’er- 
sia,  and  the  countries  E.  of  the  Caspian,  which  i.s  princi¬ 
pally  Carried  on  by  Armenian  merchants.  Its  ini|)orts 
in  1865  amounted  to$l,0S7.440;  and  exports  to  :?60i),0P0, 
A.,  hesjiies  h<*ing  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbisliop, 
possesses  Moslem,  Armenian,  Hindoo,  ainl  Protestant 
places  (»f  worship.  Pop.  46.693. 

A»'tral.,  a.  [Lat.  astruni;  Gr.us^er,  astar.J  Belonging  to 
the  stars;  starry. 

AK'ti*Hlite«  «.  (C'lfm.)  A  glass  flux  resembling  aventu- 
riii.  hut  containing  crystals  of  a  cuprous  compouml, 
wlilch  by  reflected  liglit  exhibits  adichroitic  iri<lesceiice 
(•f  ilark-re<l  and  greenish-blue.  To  pn  pare  it,  a  mixture 
of  80  parts  of  silica,  120  lead-oxide,  72  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  18  anhydrous  borax,  is  fused  either  with  24  parts  of 
scale  oxi«le  of  copper.  <»r  1  part  of  scale  oxi<lo  of  iron. 
The  mixture  is  fuse*!  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  at  the  heat 
of  an  oniinary  air-fnrnace,  and  left  to  cool  8b»wly  in 
the  furnace.  The  first  mixture  melts  more  easily  than 
the  second,  ami  yi**lds  larger  crystals.  The  dichroltic 
liide-scence  is  ]>articularly  beautiful  on  cut  and  ])oIished 
surfaces. 

A^'tral  Spirits,  rt.  p7.  Spirits  that  were  supposed,  by 
those  who  stmlied  demonology  and  \vitchcraft  in  the  lotli 
century,  to  Imltl  tlie  first  place  among  demons  ami  spir¬ 
its  of  evil.  The  Cha)d{ean8,  ami  those  who  worshippi-d 
the  stars  and  fire  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  believed 
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that  every  object  in  the  heavens  possessed  an  animating 
spirit,  as  the  human  bod>  poss<'8ses  a  soul.  Inlhemedi- 
spval  times  the  snppo^ifioll  arose  that  tliese  spirits  were 
either  fallen  angels,  or  the  souls  of  tbed(?ad,  of  spirits  dii- 
riving  their  origin  from  fire,  whose  l(»cation  Was  the  air. 
They  were  thought  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  or 
evil  on  every  member  of  the  human  race.  Paracel.sus 
and  the  old  alchemists  believed  that  every  one  had  an 
astral  spirit  peculiar  t)  liim. —  See  Spiritism. 

Astray',  adc.  [  A.S.  astreeged,  strayed.]  Out  of  the  right 
way  or  proper  jdace. 

“  Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  beuv’us'  wide  pathless  way.’*— .Vdion. 

Astrict',  r.  a.  [Lat.  adrivgo,  aatHctus;  from  ar?,  ami 
strings,  Xo  hind  fast,  to  draw  tight.]  To  hind  fast;  to 
confine;  to  contract;  to  make  strait  or  close. 

“  The  folid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  astriettd^  as  they  let  the 
humours  pass.”  —  Jri»uf/tnoL 

Astric'tioii,  n.  Act  of  binding  close  together;  con¬ 
traction. 

(J/*?rf.)  Action  of  an  astringent  substance  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy.  —  Punglition. 

{Scottish  Law.)  \  servitude,  by  whicli  grain  growing 
on  certain  lands  must  be  carried  to  a  partictilar  mill  to 
be  ground. 

Asirnlo',  [a  and  sfn'de.]  With  the  legs  apart  or 
across  a  thing. 

“I  saw  a  place,  where  the  Rhone  is  so  straitened  between  two 
rocks,  that  a  man  may  stand  astride  upon  buih  at  once.”  —  Boyle. 

Astriiig'O',  V.  a.  [Fr.  astreindre;  Lat.  asl'ringf).  See 
A.siRicr.j  To  bind  fast;  to  constrict;  to  contract. 

Astrin'goney,  n.  Power  of  contracting;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  astringent. 

“Acid,  acrid,  austere,  and  bitter  sub.stances,  by  their  aatrin- 
gency,  stimulate  the  tibres.”  — Arbuthnot. 

Ai^trin'^eiit,  a.  Binding;  contracting;  strengthening. 

— n.  {Mrd.)  Thu  name  given  to  substances  whicli  cniitiact 
ami  strengthen  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  adiiiini.s- 
tere<I  principally  in  cases  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
fluxes.  Their  general  effects  are  manifested  by  greater 
firmness  of  the  muscular  fibres,  greater  rigidity  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  diminutiiui  of  their  calibre,  and  mm- 
tractioii  of  the  exlialing  secreting  orifi<  es,  wliereby  they 
check  hcmorrliage,  ami  dimini'h  exhalation  and  secre¬ 
tion.  In  the  mouth  they  province  a  styptic  or  astringent 
taste.  In  moderate  (hises,  they  are  capable  of  pro<lucing 
the  same  ciuixtitutional  effects  as  tonics.  A.  may  be  «ii- 
vided  into  two  sectiiuis,  the  vegetable  ami  mineral.  The 
vegetable  A.  owe  their  peculiar  properties  to  tlie  pres¬ 
ence  of  tannin  or  tannil,  which  is  found  in  all  of  tliein. 
They  differ  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  latter  principle, 
and  in  the  other  ingredients  witli  which  it  is  associated. 
The  mineral  A.  liave  nothing  in  common  but  tln*ir  pro¬ 
perty  of  astringenc}'.  To  the  former  belong  ouk-bark, 
galls,  kino,  catechu,  logwood,  rhatany,  geraiiiutn,  tor- 
mentil,  bistort,  poinegraiiate-riml ;  to  the  latter,  alum, 
the  preparations  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  sulplturic 
acid. 

AKtrin'^S^ontiy,  adv.  In  an  astringent  manner. 

As'trite,  n.  {Min.)  See  Asterite. 

A<«troc*a'ryuiik,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Cocoe.e. 

Astro^'iiOKy,  n.  [Or.  astron,  star,  and  gnosis,  knowl¬ 
edge.]  The  B<’ience  of  the  stars,  (o.) 

A^trog^'rapBiy^n.  [Gr.ai2ro«,and^ra^/<o,  to  describe.] 
A  descrijition  of  the  stars. 

As'troi<ics«  n.jd.  {Zool.)  A  name  applied  by  Milne- 
Etlwards  to  the  Astreeidee,  q.  v. 

A$4'troitO,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  astrnn,  star.]  {Min.)  A 
name  of  the  Asteru  E,  q.  v. 

{Pal.)  A  genus  of  petrified  madrepores,  allied  to  the 
Astr(ridce. 

A5!»'trolskbc,  n.  [Gr.a.«/ro«,8tar,  t\.r\([lamhancin,  to  take.] 
(.-l.s2ro7i.)  All  instrument  somewhat  similar  in  purpose 
and  construction  to  the  armillary  sphere;  used  by  the 
old  Greek  astronomers  to  take  Die  altitmla  of  Die  stars, 
as  its  name  implies.  The  A.  of  the  astrologers  were 
merely  a  graduatiHl  circle,  with  sights  attache*!,  which 
they  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  wa.s  similar  to  Die 
instrunn-nt,  ho  called,  which  was  used  for  takingaltif  udes 
at  sea  before  the  invention  of  Hailley’s.'ff’J*/*//!/.  Hippar¬ 
chus,  an  aHtroiionier  wlio  flourished  at  Alexan*lria,  in 
Kjxypti  about  loO  B.  c.,  is  siipiiosed  to  be  the  iuv**ntor  of 
the  ..I.  He  wa.s  also  the  first  who  joined  circular  rings 
t*)g**ther  t*»  represent  the  ecpiator,  the  nxTidian,  and  the 
tn)pies;  thus  originating  the  armillary  sphere.  About  the 
year  lo(K),  the  term  was  used  to  signify  a  iirojection  of 
the  cireh-sof  the  sphere  on  a  plane  surface,  which  is  uuw 
calb'd  a  planisphere.  —  See  Planisphere. 

Astrolitiioro;;:y4  ?/.  [Gr.  asiron,  star,  Zii/tos,  stone, 
and  loi/oii,  (liscourse.J  The  science  of  aerolites. 

.\»trol'o;fer,  n.  ustr<>logue ;  hixi.  astrobigus ;  Gr. 
astrolotit>s.\  One  versed  in  astrology. 

Astrolo;;:'io,  AKtroio^'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  rc^ 
luting  to  a.^trology. 

AkI  rolo;;;‘'i<*Hlly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  astrology. 

A»trol'o;;:izo,  v.  n.  To  pra*‘tise  astrology. 

AstroI'Ojg’y,  n.  [h'r.astroVyie;  Lat.  nui\ Or.  a.drolngia  ; 
fr«nn  Gr.  a>tron.  a  star,  ami  logo.s,  a  word  or  tlisconrse.] 
An  expres.siun  meaning  literally  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  stars,  hut  especially  taken  to  signify  the  art  of 
foretelling  fnlure  events,  and  the  g(W*l  or  evil  f**rtuiie 
likely  to  b<*fall  any  man  during  his  lifetime,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  and  the  relative  po.sition  of  the 
planets  ami  other  heavenly  bodies  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  This  art,  which  is  commonly  nmierstoo*!  by  the 
term  A.,  is  properly  calle*l  juditdal  A.\  for  in  the  early 
ages  f»f  the  worbl,  A.  included  the  science  of  astronomy, 
as  Well  as  the  art  of  making  preilictions  from  the  motions 
of  the  stars;  the  early  a^tronomers,  or  rather  astrolo¬ 
gers,  making  astronomical  observations  entirely  for  the 


sake  of  acquiring  an  insight  into  futurity  ns  they  im« 
agiiie*!.  Tlie  history  of  tlie  rise  am!  progress  of  A.  is 
nearly  tlie  same  a.s  that  of  astronomy.  Its  liecline  may 
be  dateil  from  the  time  of  Copernicus,  wlio  showed 
that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  onr  K*dar  systein.  ami 
liot  the  earth,  as  it  ha*l  been  formerly  supposed;  and 
although  thi.s  is  no  argument  ngainst  the  truth  of  tho 
science,  yet  tlie  fact  that  all  Ciilculatioiis  with  regard  to 
the  niothui  of  the  lieaveiily  luxlies  had  hitlierio  been 
has***!  oil  errone*ms  suppositions,  was  iiminly  instinnien- 
ta]  in  disabusing  the  minds  of  men  gi  n*  rally  of  any  reli¬ 
ance  that  thi'y  liad  previously  placed  on  the  ileiluctions 
♦lerived  from  the  exercise  of  tlie  art.  All  astnuioniers, 
incimiing  Kepler  himself,  up  to  his  time,  had  been  more 
or  less  infected  with  the  idea  that  llieir  siience  gave 
them  Die  power  of  foretelling  events  that  were  almut 
toliai)pen;  and  remarkable  instances  have  occurred  of 
the  verification  of  astndogical  iiredicllons ;  but  no  one, 
upon  reflection,  can  assert  in  earnest  that  the  aspect  of 
tlie  heavens  at  the  time  of  birth  can  liave  the  slightest 
influence  on  a  man's  cliaract«‘r,  <lis]i*)8ition.  and  fiirtunes. 
'Jhe  practice  of  A.  was  universal  among  the  Drieiilal 
nations  at  a  very  early  age;  and  alrlioiigh  its  origin  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  it  may  pndiably  be  attribuied  to 
the  Chal*lieaiis.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese  liave  always 
attaeh*-<l  the  greatest  imjiortance  to  it,  and  the  Aralis 
sedulously  cultivafisl  the  art,  as  well  as  the  astrononiers 
who  flourislied  in  Egypt  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  at  which  jM‘ri*»d  it  is  con8i<lere(l  to  have  been 
introduce*!  into  w**stern  Europe.  The  Jews  practised  it 
after  the  return  from  tho  captivity  in  llabylun.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Gre*'ks  were  Dn*  onlv  ancient  nation  that 
gave  no  cre*leiice  to  Die  r*'veIatioii8  of  its  professors.  Wo 
procee*i  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  this  sci¬ 
ence,  its  leatling  principles,  and  nmde  of  juactice.  The 
heavens  above  ami  below  the  Imri/.on  were  <livided  by 
imaginary  circ!**s,  drawn  tlinuigh  its  N.and  S.  pi.dnts, 
iiit*)  12  ecpial  jiarts,  which  w’ere  called  the  12  houses  of 
h<.*av*-n.  'They  were  numbered,  in  order,  from  the  division 
in  tlio  E.  inimeiliately  below  the  horizon  wliicli  contained 
the  part  of  the  lieavens  about  to  rise  into  view'.  Tlie 
lines  of  division  were  supposed  to  remain  immovable,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  h*  aven8  passi-d  through  each 
house  succe.ssively  once  iu  24  hours.  The  term  horoscope 
was  given  to  thep*)lnt  of  the  ecliptic  ah<»nl  torise.  Thelst 
house  was  called  the  “ascendant ;  *’  it  was  the  strongest, 
and  also  known  as  the  hoU''e*»f/i]/J’  ,*  the  2d  w'as  the  house 
of  riches;  the  3d,  of  brethren;  the  4tli,  of  parents  and 
relatives;  tlie  5th,  of  children;  the  6th,  of  health;  the 
7 Di,  of  marriage  ;  the  8tli,  of  death  ;  (he  9th,  of  religion  ; 
tho  10th,  of  dignities.,  (this  house  nmk***!  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  1st;)  tho  11th,  friends ;  the  12th,of^*>c.'?. 
To  each  division  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  as.signed 
as  its  lord,  wlio  was  most  poW(‘rfiil  in  Ids  own  house. 
The  p*)sition  *if  a  planet  in  any  hou.se  was  its  distaiic** 
from  the  l)*iumlary  circle,  or  cusp,  of  the  house  measured 
on  the  z*)<ljac  ;  and  tho  part  of  the  zodiac  which  chanced 
t*>  he  in  eaeli  house  was  ajioint  which  especially  demamied 
the  aitention  of  tho  astrol*»g<T  in  his  consideration  of 
theaspect.s  of  the  various  divisions.  The  relative  position 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  iu  (he  diff-Tout  houses  at  any 
particular  nniment  was  Call***!  a  ;  ami  to  cast  the 
nativity  of  any  one  w’as  to  form  a  jd  m  of  the  heavens, 
iu  the  maiimT  above  indicate*!,  at  tin*  moment  of  birth. 

Astroinetooro!'o;S‘y,  n.  [Gr.  astron,  star,  meteoros, 
lofty,  ami  logtt.s,  discour.se.]  The  act  of  foretelling  the 
weather  from  the  aspect  of  the  moon  ami  stars.— 

Asl  rom’ot  oi*,  n.  [Gr.  aslrmi,  star,  and  melron,  measure.] 
(Astron.)  An  instrument  invente*!  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
f«ir  comparing  the  light  of  stars,  one  with  another,  iu 
n'spect  to  intensity. 

AMtroii'oiiior,  «.  One  verse*!  in  astronomy. 

AKtronoiik'ic^  A$4troiioiii'ioal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
astronomy. 

AKtroiiom'icnIly,  adv.  In  an  astronomical  manner. 

Astroii'oiiiy,,  n.  [Fr. tir.  M,vLon,  star. and 
noiutis.,  a  law  or  rule.]  The  hci**nce  whose  object  it  i.s  to 
discern  facts  ami  laws  concerning  the  distrilmtion.  mo¬ 
tions.  ami  nature  of  the  heavenly  h«Klies.  Its  ori';in  is 
in  far  antiijuity.  The  sh(qdi**rd  Cliablffians  connecte*!, 
very  early,  the  presence  of  certain  ctuistellalions  in  the 
midnight  sky,  with  the  return  of  the  seasons.  We  .shall 
briefly  di.stingnish  In^re  the  chief  st<-ps  of  its  pn^gress. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  that  im|>ortant  one  which  le*l  to 
tho  s(*paratiou  of  Dm  plam-ts.  as  wamlering  orbs,  ITom 
the  fix**d  stars.  Tliis  was  accoinidish***!  in  renmte  times; 
ami  ill  Gr**ece  lh<*orles  ar*i8c.  with  a  view  to  take  account 
of  the  motions  of  Die  plam-ts.  TiicbO  the*u'ie8  were  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  Resting  on  Die 
notion  that  the  apparent  iimtions  of  the  plan»*t8  are  real 
motions,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  eartli  is  at 
rest,  and  in  the  centn.*  of  all  the  motions  of  (he  universe, 
the  Greek.s  and  Alexamlrians  reared  a  complex  but 
nn>st  ingenious  sysDun.  wlioso  autlmrity  lasted  until  the 
times  of  Oqieniicus  and  Galil**o.  N«*ither,  in  those  early 
days,  were  tlie  apparent  nnuions  of  the  fi.xed  stars  *>ver- 
l«M>ke*! :  it  is  one  claim  of  llipparclius  to  immortal  hoimr, 
that  he  discovere*!  th  it  great  apparent  iimtion  o!  the 
celestial  vault,  wldch  we  designate  its  the  prece.'ision  of 
the  equinoxes :  (s****  Precession.)  As  we  (I**8cend  in  astro- 
nomi(*al  history,  md  only  *1*m*8  the  distinctitui  between 
planets  and  fix<*<l  stars  b**como  broader,  but  inroads  are 
being  made  into  eacli  .spben*.  more  ami  more  successful 
as  years  pass  *)n.  It  will  sutfic**,  iu  this  general  article, 
that  we  refer  to  hea'is,  umler  which,  minut**  information, 
occupying  as  much  space  as  we  can  *levote  to  it,  will  la; 
foun*l.  —  1.  The  S"lar  Sgstem.  The  discoveries  of  Coper¬ 
nicus  revei^e*!  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  earth  is  merely 
one  plun<*t,  rolling  with  oDiers  around  the  sun.  Several 
qm'stions  imme«iiately  amse,  viz  :  Kirst,  what  i»  the 
character  of  the  orbits  through  which  these  planeU 
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m^T('?  A  qiipstion  mmwpri’d  by  tho  obscrvntinns  of 
'Jyi'lio  Brjihi*,  and  tlip  biW'i  of  koplcr;  (hpi;  K.^pl:':k'8 
Liws.)  Next  came  tlie  iiicjiiiry:  —  according  to  wliat 
mci  li  iiiical  or  dytiami.  al  laws  ilo  tln«e  laalics  move? 
What  new  /oi-ccx  d  )  their  motions  reveal  ?  A  ijnestion 
answered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  great  snceessors. 
See  Atiiuctio.v,  ^'0RC^^  (Iiiavitxhon.  bux.sR  I'hi.ory. 
The  |diysie.\l  characteristics  of  the  several  constituents 
of  the  sidar  system  next  attracted  attention.  All  that 
has  been  ascertained  on  this  subject  is  ex|iosed  under 
S  >1.  tR  SrsTEU,  and  under  the  spi'cial  heads  <d' the  nanies 
of  the  ilifferi'iit  plani  ts,  to  which  must  tie  added  Aste- 
R  IIDS,  Comets.  Metetis,  Nebll.r  — J.  The  T'lred  Slurs. 
That  great  and  iinfathonialde  company  of  orbs  wlui  h  we 
name  Ihe  li.xed  slurs  —  orbs  of  the  class  of  our  sun,  and 
rouTi  1  etch  of  which  systems  of  jdaiiets  probably  revolve 
—  iiit  rests  os  in  various  wavs.  First,  as  to  theirdis/niice 
and  <ti.slrihulifiii,  see  CovarEtHTiox.  I’srmux,  Ni'Bn..*. 
Secondly,  as  to  their  physical  tispects,  see  Twinkeinc, 
Fr  tOE.s iioFKR  3  Lines.  Thirdly,  as  to  their  upiHii'ctit 
oc-tiea,  see  PRECEsstoN,  NiTtTiON,  Pl\net3,  Sour  Sys¬ 
tem,  Ac.  Fourthly,  as  to  their  reui  laof/o/i,  see  Stars 
(Mo'I.TiPi.Kl.and  Stviis,  fPRoeER  Motions  of.) — 3.  The  od 
imiiortant  division  of  ,1.  may  be  term  mI  the  Iinlrii'nen- 
tal.  It  refers  to  the  manner  by  wliich  discovery  of  facts 
is  now  successfully  conducted.  Information  on  ttiis 
head  will  liefoumi  principally  under  tTnci.E.  FIdi'atorim, 
Tei.escope.  T'iansit  Instrument.  —  4  Information  relat¬ 
ing  to  I'rurtical  Astrimnmij  will  tie  found  under  CiiRo- 
NOMI-.TER,  LATITUPF.,  LONOITUIIE,  N\Vlli4TI0N,  SeXTA.NT, 
Time,  Ac.  —  The  science  of  A.  unites  the  strictness  of 
Inatheniatical  reasoning  wilti  an  exalted  feeling  for  tlio 
sublime  and  beautiful;  and  fills  the  mind  both  with  cou- 
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Squiirels,  and  Ihe  larger  ground-birds.  If  iilucks  tho 
liii’da  Very  neatly,  and  tears  them  into  pieces  liefore  it 
eats  them,  Imt  swallows  the  pieces  entiri'.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  destructive  to  g.ime, darting  ihrongh  the  woods 
after  its  prey  with  great  inipeluosily.  Tlie  goshawk, 
almndant  in  the  forest  districts  of  continental  Kuroiie, 
wins  formerly  used  in  coinmon  witli  the  falcon, gerlalcmu 
Ac.  in  the  once  celebrated  roval  pastime  of  falconry; 
and  it  is  said  to  lie  still  used  by  Ihe  emperor  of  Cliiiia 
in  his  hunting  excursions.  —  The  A.  ulriaijiillus,  or 
goshawk  of  N.  America,  is  nearly  identical  witli  tlie 
European  species,  A.  fstluiuliurtus. 

.iMtll'ra,  in  Jluly,  a  maritime  village,  at  tlie  inoiilli  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  4h  m.  from  Koine.  In  its  little 
harbol',  a  high  tower  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Cicero,  where  he  was  slain  by  order  of  Antony, 
n.  c.  43.  Here  also,  in  lde,s,  after  tlie  liattle  of  Taglia- 
cor.7.o,  Conrailin,  the  last  of  Ihe  IlohenstauH'eii  family, 
was  lietra.yed.  /b/i.  about  3011. 

.iMtii'rins,  an  ancient  luineipality  of  Spain,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  prov,  of  Uviido,  and  lying  along  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  between  4°  .10'  and  7°  10'  W.  Long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Santander,  S.  Iiy  Leon,  and  on  tlie  \V.  Iiy 
tlalicia.  Aren,  3, Osh  sip  in. — Dr.sr.  Its  surface  is  iiincii 
diversified,  hiving  on  its  S.  Iiorder  a  cliain  of  Idgli 
iiionntains  wliich  descend  gradually  toward  the  coast, 
along  which  are  fontid  tracts  of  fertile  bind.  It  is 
watered  by  iiumerons  rivers,  and  possc.sses  several  sea- 
|iorts  as  .Aviles.tiijon.  and  Ciidillero. — Cliiiialf.  generally 
mild  and  luimid ;  except  about  Ihe  inoiiiitains,  w  here  it 
is  frequently  severe. —  l^rnt.  and  hui.  Maize,  escatida. 
cliestnnts,  and  a  few  fruits.  Iron,  cojiper,  lead,  jet, 
antimony,  marble,  asid  coal  are  found:  and  there  is  a 
considerable  exportation  of  cattle  and  horses  into  the 
interior. — Man/,  Tiifiing.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
temperate,  living  mainly  on  fruits  and  nnferniented 
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t*iy.  '2‘Si.  —  TKLESCOPE  AT  CINCINNATI. 

(Aperture  of  object-glass,  12  ioebes.  Total  length,  17  feet.) 

fiilftnce  in  itself,  from  it'^  ability  to  calcubite  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  career  of  distant  worlds;  anci  with  a  becoming 
humility  in  reflecting  how  small  a  part  of  the  universe 
is  our  earth,  ancl  how  brief  its  known  duration,  compared 
with  the  immense  periods  wliich  enter  into  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  astronomy.  —  Tlie  beht  modern  work  on  A.  is 
that  by  D'danibre,  flie  and  the  TraiU,  in  nine 

quarto  volumys.  Also,  Sir  John  llerschel's  Outlines. 
As'troHeo]»e,  n.  [(Jr.  a<tron,  a  st  ir,  and  shtpeo^  to  see.] 
All  instninipiit  out  of  use.  consisting  of  two  cones,  on 
wliich  the  constellations,  with  their  stars,  are  delineated 
A!«i'tro-tli(*oro4*.V*  n.  (Ur.  a  star,  and  theohy 

g>a.  theology.]  Natural  theology,  founded  on  the  obser 
vatioii  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

Asttrut'*  adv.  In  a  strutting  manner. 

Inflated  and  with  self-conceit.”— Cotepe**. 

A^'tiir,  a.  [Fr  rtitfour.]  {Zoi'il.)  The  fh»e>hawk  ami  its 
allies,  a  gen.  of  birds,  fam.  Falconid/r.  The  goshawk  is 
21-23  indies  in  letiirth;  the  hill  an<l  cere  are  blue; 
crown,  black,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  line  of  white, 
finely  speckled  with  black;  upper  parts,  shite,  tinge(i 
with  brown:  legs  feathered  half-way  down,  and,  with 
the  feet,  yellow;  the  breast  and  belly  white,  with  a 
number  of  wavy  lines  or  bars  of  black;  the  tail  long,  of 
an  ash  color,  and  crossed  witli  four  or  five  dusky  bars : 
wings  much  shorter  than  the  tail.  The  goshawk  fre¬ 
quents  the  deep  sulitinles  of  forests,  preying  upon  hares, 


bread. — J*nn.  'J'nwns.  Oviedo,  Navia,  and  the  sea-purts 
before  mentioned  ~i*np.  .'540,586.— A.  may  he  called  tlie 
cradle  <d'tlie  Spanish  nation.  The  Saracens,  having  uIf- 
sorhed  the  rest  of  Spain,  conhl  nut  accomplish  the  con- 
ques.  of  this  province,  which  elect(*d  Pelayo  as  king,  in 
718,  and  whose  successors  hecaim*,  in  after-ages,  the  kings 
of  Leon.  In  13K8,  .-1.  was  erected  into  a  principality,  and 
became  an  appanage  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  whose  heirs- 
prcsmnptive  henceforward  Uire  the  title  of  Prince  of 
AHnviu<. 

A$4tlito\a.  [Lat.  afdntus ;  aatns.,  craft.]  Sagacious; 
shrewd;  ingenious;  wary ;  cunning ;  sly;cralty;  pene¬ 
trating. 

A^lnto'ly,  adx'.  Slirewdly  :  sharply  ;  subtly. 

n.  Quality  of  being  astute;  shrewdness; 

cunning. 

Asty'ag’es,  the  last  king  of  the  Modes,  wa.s  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Alytta:^,  king  of  Lydia,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
rie<l;  7tli  century  B.  c. 

Asly 'lar,  «.  [Gr.  </,  jiriv..  and  stylos^  a  column.]  {Arch.) 

M’jtliout  coluniiia  or  pilasters. 

AKUll'<ler,  ode.  ( A.S.  o.'CM^/dnan.]  Apart;  into  jiarts; 
st'parately;  in  a  divided  state. 

••  Two  indirect  lines,  the  furtlier  that  they  are  drawn  out,  the 
further  they  go  asunder." — Spenser. 

Asy'Iniii,  n.;  Eng.  ;>/.  Asy'lums;  Lat.  yd.  A.sylx.  [Lat. 
a.si/luiu :  Gr.  asylon,  from  a.^ylos.  inviolable  —  from 
jiriv.,  ami  5.V/J,  the  right  of  Seizure  ;  Vv.  asyle ;  Sp  and 
It.  A  sanctuary,  or  jilace  of  refuge  to  wliich 

criminals  might  flee  for  safety,  and  from  which  it  tvas 
considered  the  greatest  impiety  to  take  flnuii  by  force. 
Tho  Israelites  by  God's  own  appoiniment  set  apart  6 
cities  as  citie.s  of  refuge,  to  wliich  those  guilty'  of  any 
uiiiu'emeditated  crime  might  flee  ami  obtain  protection. 
The  idtar  of  hiirnt-oftcring  was  also  cunsiih  rcd  Hsai*lace 
of  refuge.  Among  tlie  Greeks,  Tliebes  and  Ati.ens  each 
claimed  to  have  estahlishetl  the  first  A.;  that  at  Thebes  by 
Cailmus,  that  at  Athens  by  the  deseemlants  of  Hercules. 
Kotnulii.s  estaldished  an  A.  at  Kom<%  between  the  two 
groves  on  the  f'apitoline  Hill.  The  temple.s,  altars, 
statues,  and  tombs  (  (  heroes  were  also  anciently  regarded 
as  nsylnnis,  the  temples  being  lield  as  tin*  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  refuge.  Tiidcr  Constantine  the  Great,  all 
churches  were  made  asylums;  and  by  t lie y« 'linger  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  jirivilego  wa.s  extended  to  all  courts,  gardi-ns 
walks,  and  liouses  belonging  to  the  churches.  In  681 
the  synod  of  Toledo  extended  the  limits  to3i'paces  from 
every  cliurch.  At  length  theses,  led  to  such  abuses 
that  they  were  generally  abolished.  (See  Sanctu.vrv.) — 
The  term  A.  is  now’njtplitMl  to  certain  institutions  w’liosc 
object  i.s  to  alleviate  tlie  condition  of  tho  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  lunatics,  ami  the  destitute. 

Ai^y'Illiii.  in  Prnxixylvama.  a  post-township  of  Bradfonl 
Co.,  on  tile  Susquehanna,  38  in.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Wilkes- 
harre;  pop.  1,155. 

ANymmet'raK  .4syininof'rioal,  a.  Wanting 
symmetry:  incommensurable,  (n.) 

Asyiil'liiOtry,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  nymmefria,  sym 
metry.]  The  want  of  symmetry  or  proportion  between 
the  parts  of  a  thing. 

Asyinp'toto,  w.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  witli,  and  pfofoi, 
apt  to  fall,  frrmi  pipfo,  peptoka,  to  fall.)  iGenm.)  A  line 
which  approaches  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  some 
curve,  whose  A.  it  is  said  to  he,  without  ever  meeting  it. 
It  is  a  jiropcrty  appertaining  to  the  hyperbolic  curve. — 
It  is  only  witli  regani  to  muthemaiiral  iines  tliat  the  prop¬ 
osition  is  true;  ami  the  truth  of  it  lias  to  he  conceived 
by  an  effort  of  pure  reason,  for  it  cannot  bo  represented. 
See  Line. 

Asymptot'io,  .4s.vnipfot'i<*al.  a.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  asymptote,  i.  e.  approaching,  without  ever 
meeting. 

AM.yii'iletoii,  n.:  pi  Asyn'deta.  [Or.  n.  priv..  and 
syndetos.  hound  together,  from  to  hind  together.] 

(Khet.)  Tlie  omission  of  the  small  connecting  particles 


of  speech,  in  order  to  render  the  expression  more  lively 
ami  impressive.  This  particulaiiy  the  case  when  a 
series  of  actions,  quickly  lollow-ing  eiuii  other,  is  to  be 
represeiitei! ;  e.y.^  in  \  jrgil; 

“  FiirUicUo  Humiuas,  date  vela,  inipelllte  remos.” 
j>rrp  [A.S.o7;  I.at.  f/t/,  to,  ut ;  O.  M  .Ger.  «2.]  A  figure 
in  grammar  which  primarily  ilcnote^  la-e.seiice,  nearness, 
ordirectitui  towards. 

— Before  a  placo  it  denotes  nearness ;  as,  one  is  at  the 
hou.-FC  before  lie  is  ii/  it 

“  This  custom  contiiiiieil  among  many  to  say  their  prayers  at 
fouutiiius.”—  SliUinyJttct. 

— Beforo  a  Word  in  relation  to  time  it  assumes  coinci¬ 
dence;  co-exi.’^tence  with  ;  as,  "at  the  same  time.” 

“  We  thought  it  a<  tho  very  first  a  sign  of  cold  affection.”— //ooAer. 
— Ill  tlie  stall*  of;  ilemding  tliat  the  event  accompanies 
or  imniediateiv  sncceeiLs  tin*  action  of  ihe  cause* ;  us,  “  at 
peace  ;  ”  at  war ;  ’  ”  at  rest.  ’ 

“  Much  at  the  sight  was  Adam  in  hi.s  heart  dismay’d.”— J/i«on. 
‘•At  his  touch. 

Such  sanctity  liatli  lleav'n  giv'n  bis  hand, 

They  presently  umeud.”— iS’AuArs. 

— Before  a  superlative  adjective  it  is  used  in  application 
to  state  or  condition  ;  as,  at  best,  at  the  most  perl'ection. 

*' Consider»»uy  man  as  to  his  persnnnl  powers,  they  a4*c  not 
great ;  for  at  greatest,  they  must  still  be  limited.”— 6’o«fA. 

— Before  a  person;  generally  used  iii  a  ludi<*i'uus  sense; 
as,  to  lung  to  he  at  another. 

“  Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  ’em. 

Stood  waiting  for  the  Karl  ufChatham.” 

— Fiirnislicd,  or  snpjdied  witli. 

“  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  Arms.”— Shnka. 

— Bef<,u*e  a  substantive  ;  iriipl^  ing  emjdoyiiieiit  or  design. 

*•  But  she,  who  well  enough  knew  what, 

Before  ho  spoke,  he  would  be  at. 

Pretended  not  to  apprehend. flatter's  Hudihraa. 

“The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.”— 

— The  place  wliere  any  thing  is,  or  is  acted. 

“To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  Indite." — Lord  Dorset. 

— In  immediate  consequence  of  anything. 

“Impeachments  af  the  prosecution  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  Hale. 
— From;  dependence  on. 

“  The  worst  authors  might  endeavor  to  please  us,  and  in  that 
endeavor  deserve  something  at  our  bands." — Pope. 

At  all.  In  any  manner ;  in  any  degree. 

“  Nothing  more  true  than  what  you  once  let  fall ; 

Most  womeu  have  no  cliaracicfs  at  all." — I^pe. 

Atfrsf.  In  the  first  idnce;  firstly. 

At  last.  Finally;  in  tin*  last  place. 

Al  once.  All  top*ther;  at  tlie  same  instant. 

At'abal,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Ar.  at-tubt,  the  drum.]  A  kind  of 
tabor  u.-sed  by  tlie  Moors. 

“  Children  shall  beat  our  atabaU  and  drums.”  —  Dryden. 
Atal>a'po«  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  Venezuela;  Lat  3® 
It/  N.;  Jbou.  66°  44'  W.  After  a  W.  ami  N.  course  of 
14o  III.,  it  falls  into  the  Orinoco  at  San  Fernando.  Its 
waters  are  clear,  cool,  and  singularly  pure, 

Ala<*a'iua.  a  large  district  of  Bolivia,  lying  along  the 
Pacific  ocean,  helweeli  i21^°  ainl  25%°  S.  Lat.  The 
greater  part  of  its  surface  is  an  arid  desert,  hut  toward 
the  N.  there  are  fertile  valleys.  Cobija  is  its  principal 
jiort. 

Ata4*a'liie^«  in  S.  America,  a  small  seaport  of  Ecuador, 
15  111.  S.W.  of  Esineraldas. 

Atao'aiilito.n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  orfliorhomhic  form. 
Ailamantiiie  lustre  —  vitreons.  Cohn-,  \ariou.s  shades  of 
briglit  green,  a  little  darker  than  emerald;  and,  some¬ 
times,  blackish  green,  l^lreak,  nppl«*-green.  'I  ranslii- 
ceiit.  —  Comp.  Oxide  of  copper  53-6.  i  liloride  of  copper 
30’2  (chlorine  lO’d,  copper  14-3).  water  10-2  =  lOO.  'lliis 
species  was  found  origiindly  in  the  jirov.  of  .Atacama,  in 
Lhili.  It  occurs  in  difiVreiit  ]»art8  of  S.  America,  Africa, 
and  Europe-  —  Puna. 

Atiitf’lian'*  n.  See  Yatagm-an. 

4taliiiari>a.  the  last  Inca  of  Peru,  was  theson  of  the 
lllh  incH,  Manco  C’ajmc.  His  mother  was  of  royal  lin¬ 
eage,  and  through  her  he  inherited  file  kingdom  of  Quito. 
With  his  elder  hiother  Iluatcar,  wlio  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  incas  in  1.523,  he  remained  at  j'cace  for  5 
y<*ar8;  hut  on  his  being  summoned  to  acknowleilge  tlie 
dependency  of  Ids  kingiloni  on  tliat  of  Pith,  he  jirejiared 
for  war,  entered  the  dominions  of  Huas<-ar  with  3U.0(M) 
nn-n,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  Ihnist  him 
into  prison.  Three  years  afterwards,  Pizarro  captured 
the  island  of  Puna,  and  llnascar.  hearing  in  prison  of  the 
victorious  stranger,  sent  ambassadors  to  I’niia  request¬ 
ing  assistance.  The  inca  also  pri'posed  an  interview 
with  the  Spaniard,  and  thus  was  brought  about  for  l*i- 
zarro  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  meddling  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Peru.  By  an  act  of  base  treachery,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  posse.sslon  of  the  person  of  the  inca.  His 
suhse<pient  procedure  was  sununiTry  in  the  extreme. 
Huascar  lia<l  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  brother, 
and  now  A.  W’as  declared  guilty  of  treason  to  tlie  Spanish 
crown,  and  sentenc'd  to  he  hiiriied  alive,  in  1533.  'Die 
sentence  was  coniniuted  to  strangulation,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  professing  Christianity  and  receiving  I  aptism. 

Atnion'ta.  {Myth.)  Daughter  of  Jasus  and  Clyniene, 
an<l  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  arcliery,  was  a  n.itiveof 
Arcadia.  She  slew  the  Centaurs,  Klnecns  an<i  Hyla*iis, 
who  w'ere  about  to  offer  violence  to  her;  sailed  to  Col¬ 
chis  with  the  Argonauts,  and  was  afterwanis  iiresenl  at 
tlie  chase  of  the  Calydoniaii  boar,  which  she  was  the 
first  to  wound;  hence  .Mi'leager  awarde»l  to  her  the 
—  Another  A.,  daughtf*r  of  8ch<eneus,  king  of 
Scyro.s,  was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  swiftness  in 
running.  8lie  reipiired  each  of  her  lovers  to  run  a  race 
witli  her.  Her  admirer  was  to  run  before,  unarmed, 
while  she  followed  liini  with  a  dart.  If  she  could  not 
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overtjike  him,  she  wu8  his  own:  but  if  he  were  otitrun, 
lie  Wiis  <io(iiue(l  to  deHtli,  and  his  head  to  l»o  set  up  ut  tlie 
p*al.  Many  Imd  fallen  vktiins  in  the  attempt,  when 
llipponienes,  the  son  of  Msegafeus,  by  tlie  aid  of  Venus, 
o\ercan»e  her.  Tlie  goddess  gave  him  three  golden  ap¬ 
ples,  whieh  he  threw  behind  him  one  alter  tlie  oth<*r.  as 
lie  rm.  A.  stoppeil  to  piek  them  up,  ami  llippumenes 
reacheil  the  goal  belore  i.er.  Her  lormer  reser>e  now 
g:ive  place  to  such  nugovernable  jiassion,  that  the  chaste 
C<*res,  becoming  olTeiideii,  changed  both  the  j»artii*s  Into 
lions,  and  compelleil  them  from  that  lime  to  draw  her 
chiriot. 

Atalaii'ta,  n.  (Astron.)  The  3Sth  of  the  asteroids,  dis¬ 
covered  hy  liold'^cliniidt,  in  Haris,  in  1S55. 

Atuliiy  ti,  in  S.  America,  a  town  oi  Brazil,  at  the  month 
or  the  Alagoas  river,  lo  m  S.S.W.  of  Alagoiis ;  po;>.  about 
2,100. 

Afal<%y'{\,  in  S.  America,  a  fort  of  Brazil,  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hara  ii.ver,  80  m.  >i.h.  ot 
Bara. 

in  Iowa,  post-village  of  Muscatine  co..  Id 
m.  N.W.  ot  Muscatine; 

At'aiiiaii*  M.  See  Hetman.  ^  , 

Ataralpa',  [the  “  devil  s  rock,”]  a  remarkable  granitic 
niouulain  of  Britisli  Guiana,  o!  pyramidal  form.  It  is 
womled  for  3  >0  feet  Ironi  its  base,  from  which  limit  a 
hire  cone  forms  its  summit. 

Alar'^fati*^.  See  Dzrceto. 

Ata-^CoSa,  in  Tfxas,  a  S.  county  whose  settlements  have 
assumed  some  iiiipnrfance  since  iMi-J.  A  creek  ol  the 
same  name,  niiiiiing  ihrougli  the  county,  is  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  its  freestone  water,  Irom  its  source 
to  its  diM:harge  into  the  Uio  Frio.  The  county  is  also 
watered  by  the  stivams  B-*rego  and  S  in  Miguel.  Tlie 
soil  is  generally  sainly,  and  the  timber-growth  is  princi¬ 
pally  post-oak  and  live-oak.  Cap.  Pleasanton.  I^p. 
2,91.5.  ,  .  , 

Ataiii'«  Atooi',  Atci',  and  Tauai',  one  of  the  Sandwich 
isles,  about  210  m.  from  Hawaii;  J^at.  2g^8'N’.;  Lon. 
l.iyo  20'  \V,  Area,  about  700  s(].  m.  I*»p.  about  7.00J. 

At  aunt'*  Ataunt /,  a.  [a  and  ftiuuL)  {Xauf.)  Higher 
tall;  lainit:  InUyrigged,  as  the  niastsufavessel. — Atl-a- 
tau'iOf  is  \vh  Ti  a  vessel  lias  all  lier  liglit  and  topgallant 
masts  and  spars  aloft. —  Dana. 

Atax  ia*  n.  [Gr.  «,  priv.,  and  fc/xi>,  order.]  {.Med.)  A 
term  us«*d  to  denote  the  state  of  tlisorder  that  character¬ 
izes  nervous  fevers,  and  the  nervous  condition.  —  Vun^ 

A  tax  ic*  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  ataxia. 
Atoa'rii,  a  territory  and  river  of  Nubia;  the  former 
sometimes  chilled  the  islaml  of  Mer*>e.  Its  surface  is 
rosky  and  for  the  m  >8t  part  barren.  The  river  A.  joins 
the  Nile,  and  has  a  length  of  about  270  m.  It  is  the  -4s- 
tabora^  of  Plato  and  8lral)0. 

Atciiitl'alay'n  Ilayaii,  in  Lowistam,  an  outlet  of 
lli'd  river,  at  the  N.  c.xtremity  of  Poiiite  Conptk'  parish- 
It  rtows  a  S.  course,  and  enters  the  bay  of  the  s  ime  name 
ill  theGiilfof  M  -xIco.  Its  length  is  about  250  m.  aiul 
i'.  iiavigalde  for  steamboats. 

At'clinr,  «.  A  condiniuit  used  in  India:  form<*d  of  gar- 
lii-.  giiigT.  imistird,  and  piunuito,  pickled  in  vinegar. 
At'che*  a.  A  Turkish  coin ;  an  .A<pjr,  7.  r. 

Atcti'ison*  in  ATansa.^, a  N.E.  county,  bounded  E.  byMis- 
Souri,  Jroai  waich  ii  is  separated  by  the  Missouri  river. 
Area,  about  400  8«p  m. ;  soil,  rich,  and  well  wooded.  The 
county  is  drained  by  Grasshopper  and  Stranger  creeks. 
Capital,  Atchison  City.  Pop.  16,507. 

—  \.  CiTv,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  tlie  Missouri,  25  m 
from  L'Mveiiworth :  Lit.  39®3B  N.:  Ijou.O.j®  10'  \V.  It 
is  a  i>ictiirest^fie  and  thriving  jdace.  ibp.  7,U54. 
Atcll'isoii*  in  MUsonn.a  county  in  N.W.  ji.irt  of  the 
State,  with  au  area  of  aliout  700  sip  ni.  The  Missouri 
divides  it  on  the  W.  from  Nebra>ka;  on  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Nodaway.  It  is  alsodraineii  by  the  Tarkeo 
and  Nishnabatuna riveis.  (bp. Linden.  yb;>.iii)b70,8,446. 
Atch  ison,  in  a  post-uBioe  of  Washing¬ 

ton  CO. 

Atcli'isoii*s  l*oint,  in  a  post  office  of  Tarrant 

CO. 

Ai'co,  in  Aeir  Jertey^  a  post-office  of  Camden  cn. 

Ate.  {(jrnm.}  One  of  the  preterire.<  of  tlie  verb  E\t,  7.  r. 
A'fC,  {.Myth.,)  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  of 
evil.  She  raised  such  jealunsy  an  1  sedition  in  heaven 
among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  dragged  h  t  away  by  tin* 
hair,  and  haiiisUed  her  for  ever  from  lieaveii.  She  then 
dw'elt  oil  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  promoted  discord  among  them. 

At'oleiie*  a.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  en<l.]  {Min.) 
i  Not  having  the  regular  forms  of  the  genu.s;  imperfect, 

i  At'elC!^  n.  [Gr.,  imperfi  ct.j  {Z'O  .)  The  spider-monkey, 

>  agenusof  sapajoiis,  family  iMbidcp,  inhabiting S.  America, 

and  correspoutUijg  to  the  Sr.mn'pitheci  of  Asia  and  the 
;  *Cdubi  of  .Africa.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  very 

long  tails,  ^itrungly  prehensile  and  callous  at  the  ex- 
•tremity,  their  very  slemier  limbs,  and  for  their  anterior 
hand-*  havingonly  fonr  fingers.  They  are  generally  mild, 
timid,  grave-looking  cre-itures.  They  live  in  troop.s  on 
lofty  trees;  and  by  means  of  their  long  prehensile  tails, 
w  hich  act  as  a  fifth  iiiember,  they  swing  thetiiselvi*ii  from 
one  tree  to  another  with  great  facility.  They  are  said 
even  to  cro.ss  rivers  in  this  manner.  Mounting  to  the 
top  of  the  liighest  tree  on  the  hank  of  the  stream,  they 
atbiC'h  themselves  to  eap'h  other  in  a  chain,  h}’  their  tails.  1 
This  chain  is  a'lowed  to  swing  to  ami  fro  till  it  lias  ob¬ 
tained  sufficient  momentum  to  enable  the  last  of  the 
chain  to  catch  hold  of  a  hram-h  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
done,  it  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  tree;  the  other  end  of 
the  chain  U  then  allowed  to  swing,  and  the  whole  troop 
is  thus  jmssed  over.  A.  puniscus,  G'l^Ba  or  Coaita  mon¬ 
key,  is  ver)' common  in  the  W(.K>dsof  Surinam  and  Brazil; 
and  is  very  iutelligeut,  active,  and  gentle.  A.  Bdzcbulh, 
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or  Marinionilii  ( K17.  !:24),is,  on  tho  rontrarv,  very  sloth- 
fill,  butof  a  gentle,  timid, and  melaiiclioUc  temperament. 


Fig.  224.  —  ateles  belzebtjth,  or  marimonda. 

(Taken  from  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology.; 

Afcllcr',  n.  [Fr.]  A  workshop;  a  studio;  more  especi¬ 
ally  applied  to  an  arlisCs  wfirk-room. 

.^TEi.iEits  Natio.xai’X,  or  NATb'NAL  WoKK.^HOPS  (adH-e-ai' 
ii.pl.  {/list.)  Since  the  year  1845,  it  was  tlie 
custom  in  Fiance,  during  severe  \viiit<*r8,  or  in  times  of 
di.stress  caused  by  stagnation  of  trade,  to  open  temporary 
worksliops,  in  onler  jo  give  employ  men  I  to  media  nice  \vho 
were  out  of  work.  The.se  workshops  were  called  Ab'lurg 
de  Chan'te,  until  1848,  when  the  provisional  government 
of  the  republic  reopeneil  a  >  fist  number  ot  these  estab¬ 
lishments  under  the  name  of  A.  Tliey  were  under  the 
control  of  a  depsirtmeiit  called  “The  Committee  ot  the 
Govei  iiment  fur  the  Workmen  ;  ”  they  were  all,  however, 
hailly  organized,  and  failed  calamitously.  ‘  The  principle 
on  which  they  were  ciuiducteil  was,  that  every  workman 
should  liJive  a  living  proviiled  for  liim  on  a  fi.xetl  scale 
The  result  was,  tlnit  workmen  soon  left  private  employers, 
and  entered  the  national  \vorksliops.  The  numbers  who 
flockeil  in  soe>ii  became  alarming.  More  thsiii  In0,u00 
men  enrolled  them.selves,  and  insubordination  8<H>n  began 
to  show  itself.  Banger  was  imminent,  and  the  .\alioiuil 
Assembly  (»rdered  the  dissolution  of  the  A. ;  an  act  which 
became  tlie  pretext  for  the  terrible  insurrection  which 
ensanguined  Paris  in  June.  1848. 

Atoriaii,  a.  Uelating  to  the  atellante,  7.  v. 

Ateriaiite  (FaUuliC),  (also  styled  Ludi  or  0>taw 
Plays.)  {Dram.  Lit.)  Akin'!  of  light  interhulc hetw’een 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  in  ancient  Borne  w-as  not 
performed  by  tlie  regular  company  of  actors,  but  by 
free-born  young  Romans.  This  kind  of  play  is  sfiid  to 
have  originated  from  the  fincient  Atella,  a  city  of  the 
Oscans,  between  Capua  and  Naples.  'J  he  favorite  cliar- 
acters  of  tlie  Macchwi  and  Bare*  of  tlie  F.  A.  nuiy  hecon- 
sidereil  the  origin  of  tlie  modern  Iniliaii  arDcdinio  (^har- 
le(iuiii),  and  other  cliaracters  of  the  same  stamp. 

[Gr.  alelrp.,  imperfect.]  In  comp(»sition,  ilefecdive.  1 
A  prefix  found  in  many  coinpouml  medical  words,  as 
ab'U'-c^irdii,  imperfect  development  of  the  lip;  aidu- 
prosopia^  iuiperJect  ilevelopiuelit  of  the  face,  &c. 

A  Toin'po,  or  A  Toiiip'.  ».  [It.,  ?n  fi/ac.]  {Mus.)  A 
similar  signification  with  buttufa,  ami,  like  that  expres¬ 
sion,  seldom  used  hut  when  the  regular  aieasnre  has 
been  deslgnetlly  interrupted.  M'heii  there  has  been  some 
short  relaxation  in  the  time,  A.  denotes  that  the  per 
firmer  iuu>t  return  to  tlie  original  degree  of  movement. 

.1  Tem  po  iiiiiis'lo*  [\t..iiirTunlandjuslUme.]  {.Mas ) 
An  expression  generally  appli  <l  to  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  sternly,  sound  movement,  a  imiveiuent  le.s.s  directed 
to  the  feelings  than  to  the  jiulgmeut,  more  scientific  than 
impassioned. 

(the  “  jdaco  of  fire  “ha  place  on  the  peninsul  i 
of  Ap>heron.  on  the  W.  coast  of  t  ie  Caspian  sea.  It  i-* 
a  goal  of  pilgrimage  for  tin*  Gurbre*,  or  Fire-w’orship- 
pers.  who  regard  a.s  sacred  the  fire  which  i.s  caused  by 
the  ignition  of  the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  is  alto¬ 
gether  impregnated. 

.4tos'sji,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Chieti,  14  m.  W.  of 
Viusto  d'AimisODe.  The  birtliplace  of  the  poet  Cardone 
Pop.  11.518. 

Ateii'c'liiis,  «.  {Zfwl.)  A  genus  of  dung-eating,  cole¬ 
opterous  insects,  tamily  l^curuUitidtt.  'iwo  species, 
A.  {scaruOiLUS)  sacrr,  and  A.  A^yyptorum,  were  wor 
sliipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  —  See  Beetle,  and 

SCVRAB.CrS 

.It To.  in  Mi  ssnuri,  a  post-office  of  Holt  co. 

At'fioli.  a  tow’ll  of  Egypt,  cap  ot  a  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  rigiit  hank  of  the  Nile,  42  m.  S.S.K.  of 
Cairo.  It  is  supjiosed  to  he  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
AphrfvHtopolD.  F..'ilim.  pop,  4.01X). 

4th.  [Ir.]  A  prefix  found  in  many  geographical  names 
of  places  in  Ireland,  signifying  a  ford;  as,  Af^doiie 
(•“ford  of  the  rapids”);  A//d»oy  (“ yellow’ for<r*)»  ^c. 

.4tll*  or  .Aath,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Haiiianlt,  on 
the  Bender,  14  ni.  N  N.E.  of  Mons.  It  is  a  well-liuilt 
and  flourishing  place.  Majif.  Linens,  woollens,  cotton 
Sturts,  hats,  ami  gloves.  A.  was  fortified  l».v  Vauhaii, 
and  it  has,  since  Ifel.'j,  been  luuteriully  strengthened. 
}*op.  l0,l25. 

Atil'n.  a  daring  impostor  in  tlie  reign  of  the  ralijdi  Me- 
he<ly,  or  his  juedece.s.sor,  Al-iuaiisur.  He  taught  the  doc 
trine  of  ineteinpsschosis.  and  clainieti  to  be  himself  an 
iiiniriiation  of  divinity,  lie  bad  lust  om*  of  Ids  eyes,  on 
account  ol  which  he  ahvais  wore  a  veil,  whence  he 
reiei\ed  the  e|ulhel  ol  Xol.m.uo.  A.  is  the  hero  of 
Moore’.s  “  \  eiled  Pr«>phel  oi  Kholas^an,’‘  in  LuiUi  ittmkh. 

Atha,l>2iK'li.U9  or  Atiiapes'luw,  Lind.,  swamjiy,]  a  great 
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lake  of  N.  America,  about  200  m.  long,  and  avcfagitig  15 
m.  broad.  lort  Chippewayaii.  at  its  8.\t  .end,  lies  in  Eat. 
58^42'N.;  lam.  ih'  \V.  'Tins  lake  r«  ci  ivcs  a  river  of 
tho  same  name,  and  the  Slave  rner  flows  thence  into 
Great  Slave  lake,  ing  about  170  ni.  to  N.E  It  is  bOiiie- 
times  called  the  ”  Lake  of  the  Mountains,"  Irom  the 
rocky  aspect  of  its  northern  hanks. 

AtliaramoiiM*  a.  [Gr.  <»,  jiriv.,  ami  thalamns^  n  bridal 
bed.]  {Hot.)  Applied  to  lichens  w  hose  Ihullusare  without 
shiehls  or  beds  lor  the  sjiores. —  Bran<it>. 

Allia'lia*  in  O'lin,  a  po»t-ollice  of  l.awrence  co. 

Atliali'all*  'laughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  wife 
of  Jeboraiii.  King  of  Judah,  was  biuii  about  927,  and  D 
about  878  B.  C.  8he  was  a  woman  ol  abandoned  charac¬ 
ter,  and  fond  of  power;  who,  alter  the  death  ol  her  son 
Ahaziah.  opened  her  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  42  princes  of  the  royal  bhaid.  S^he  reigned  6  ;iears; 
in  the  7th,  the  hig)i-[iriest  Jehoiaila  jdaced  Joasii,  the 
young  son  of  Ahaziah,  on  tho  throne  01  ids  father,  'ibis 
)»riiice  had  been  pre.served  and  I  roiighi  up  sicretly  in 
the  t'  lnple  by  Jehosheba,  the  sister  of  Joram  and  wife 
of  Jehoiuda.  A.,  attracted  hy  the  noise  of  the  peojile, 
who  were  crowding  to  tho  coronation  of  Joasii,  entered 
with  them  into  the  teinjde.  wliere  the  eeremony  was 
going  on.  At  tho  sight  of  tho  new  King,  sunuunded  hy 
priests,  Levitos,  great  officers  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  the 
j«>ylul  people,  she  was  beside  herself:  slie  lore  her  hair, 
and  cried  out  “Treason!”  Jehoiuda  oniered  her  tube 
immediately  led  from  tho  temple  by  the  officers,  and 
commanded  that  all  who  should  otter  to  defend  her 
be  slain;  and  she  was  put  to  dealli.  at  the  gate  of  her 
jialace,  w'itliuut  opposition.  The  nlinrs  of  Baal,  which 
she  had  erecttnl,  were  thrown  down,  and  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  restored.  (2  Kings  xH.  1.3-18.)— On  this 
story,  Racine  has  written  his  best  tragedy,  considered  as 
X\\n  diej'-d' ijenwr  ol  the  French  schoi*!  of  tragic  poetry. 

Atll<llll<lll'tu«  n.  {B't.)  'I'lie  spi(  knel,  a  g«*nus  of  her¬ 
baceous  plant.s,  order  Apiaoi^.  'i'he  seed  and  roots  of 
the  A.aurtosdindm.oy  black  mountain  parslev,are  aro¬ 
matic,  and  are  considered  altemiaiit  and  aperient.  The 
seeds  of  the  A.  (Vr/eu.».i>,  or  Cretan  cairot,  are  acrid  and 
aromatic.  They  liave  been  used  us  curminulives  and 
diuretics. 

Atliainan'lino*  n.  {Otem.)  A  crystalline  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  obtaiiieil  lioiii  the  root  A^/<u»/it.7i(a  aurti^stlinum. 
Form.  0241131, Ui- 

-4tliaiia'sisi,  »i.  {Bo(.)  A  germs  of  ornanienfal,  tender, 
evergreen,  shnibhy  jdants,  ^uh-o^der  TubidiJlor<r.  'They 
are  of  the  kind  jiopularly  called  rverhistings.  from  the 
duraltle  nature  of  their  Bowers:  but  they  suffer  some 
depreciation  by  sliaring  that  name  with  tlie  genera  gna- 
phulium  and  tudmuaria.  The  name  A.  is  a  mere  Greek 
svnonym  of  “ everhu^ting,”  and  literally  means  “death¬ 
less.”  Upwards  of  16  species  of  A.  Iiave  Keen  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  lu  or  12  more  are 
known  to  hotaiii.sts. 

Atliaua'Kiaii  C'roocI,  n.  {Kcd.Ihst.)  A  formulary 
or  conte.ssioii  of  faith,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  bv 
Alhamusiu.**,  bishop  of  Alexamlria,  in  the  4th  century, 
to  justify  hjniself  against  (he  cahiniiiies  of  his  Arian 
enemies.  Tliat  it  was  really  composed  hy  this  fatlier 
seems  more  than  doubtful ;  and  modern  divines  generally 
concur  ill  tin*  opinion  of  Lr.  M'aterland,  that  it  wjw 
written  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Arh  s,  in  the  5ih  century. 
It  is  certainly  very  ancient ;  for  it  had  become  so  famou.s 
in  tho  6lh  century  us  to  be  commented  njion,  together 
with  tho  Lord's  I’rayer  and  .Apostles'  Creed,  by  Venan- 
tiu.s  Fortiiiiatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers.  It  wa.s  lict,  how¬ 
ever,  then  slyled  tho  A.  C..  but  simply  the  Vatin  he  Faith. 
It  is  supposed  to  liavo  rcceivcl  the  name  of  Athanasius 
ou  account  of  its  agreeing  w  ith  hi.s  doctrines,  and  being 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  subjects  of  controversy 
between  him  and  tlie  Arians.  Tlie  true  key  to  the  A.  (’. 
lies  in  the  knowledge  of  the  error.s  to  whicli  it  was  op¬ 
posed.  The  .Sihellians  considered  the  Father.  Soli,  and 
Holy  Spirit  as  one  in  person  :  this  was  “confounding  the 
persons:”  the  Ariaiis  considered  them  as  dilfering  in 
essence;  this  was  “dividingthesubstance;”  and  against 
these  two  errors  was  the  creed  originally  framf*d.  I'liis 
creed  w'as  used  in  France  about  the  year  85u:  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Spain  about  a  liumlred  years  later,  ami  in  Ger¬ 
many  about  the  same  time.  It  w'as  both  sai'l  and  sung 
in  England  in  the  lUlh  century;  was  coinnnuily  used  in 
Italy  at  the  expiration  of  that  century,  and  at  Rome  a 
little  later.  'Tliis  creed  is  a|ipoiiited  to  be  read  in  the 
Church  of  England.  —  See  ClvtDO. 

Atliaiia'^iii^i*  (cummon'y  called  theGRR.^T,)  one  of  the 
most  distingiiisheil  of  the  Greek  father.**,  was  b.  at  Alex- 
aiitlria,  probably  in  tlie  year  29r>.  Of  his  early  life  and 
education  hardly  anything  is  known.  AVe  only  know 
that  he  w’as  received  into  the  tiimily  ot  Alexamler! bishop 
of  Ale.\aiidrm,  nml  appointed  his  secreiary.  During  the 
session  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  was  tlie  life  amrsouL 
of  the  party  opposed  to  Ariii.s;  and  he  so  distinguished 
himself  there  hy  his  zeal  and  ability,  that  Alexander 
jiroposed  liiin  as  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Alexandria 
ail  oftiee  to  which  liew’jus  appoiiiti*d.  a.  d.326.  Hethere^ 
upon  labored  to  promote  Christianity  in  Ahys-sinia  until 
A.  T>.  311.  ill  which  year  .Ariiis  regained  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  sought  re-admission  Into  tho 
Ciiurch  at  Alexandria.  Tliis  was  refused  by  vL,  although 
the  emperor  hiins'df  issued  an  edict  for  his  admission. 
A  long  and  8'*\ere  struggle  ensued,  in  which  A.  con- 
diicteci  hisowii  part  with  the  utmost  courage, constancy, 
and  resolution.  .All  S'lrts  of  cliarges  w’ere  brought 
against  liini,  hut  A.  had  no  difficulty  in  triumphantly 
refuting  them.  Iti  presence  of  tlie  emperor  at  Psam- 
inHthia.*in  332.  he  boldly  confronted  his  .Arian  accusers, 
and  extorteil  from  Con.slaiitine  a  testimony  to  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  to  his  worth.  Subsequently,  in  .3,35,  a  council 
held  at  T^re,  presided  over  by  Eusebius  of  C«sareu,  his 
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determined  enemy,  acquitted  .-1.  of  some  of  the  rharfresi 
brou;ilil  aj^ainst  Ijitu,  hut  rofenvd  otiu-rs  to  tlie  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  coininiUee,  wljo  ol»t  iineil  from  tlie  emperor 
HU  e«lict  tliat  A.  la*  exiled  to  Trevo*.  in  (iaul.  In  63.S, 
after  tlie  death  of  ('onstaiitine,  his  sou,  Constantine 
II.,  who  had  obt  lined  the  western  jiart  of  the  empire, 
restored  A.  to  his  ?>ee.  On  his  return,  his  enemies  re-' 
sumed  their  machinations,  and  Iniving  prejudiced  the 
mind  of  the  new  emperor  against  A.,  thoy,  in  a 
conm  i)  liebl  at  Antioch,  caused  liini  to  he  supersedetl  by 
PUtus.  Another  couin  ll,  howcvi-r,  convoked  at  Anliocli, 
in  the  emperor’s  presence,  nwokfil  this  decision,  con- 
domneil  A.,  and  app«)inted  trregory,a  native  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  hishop  in  his  stead.  On  the  puhliealion  of  this 
edict  at  Alexandria,  the  most  violent  scenes  occurred, 
and  A.  tli'cl  to  Rome,  win  re  he  wits  protected  hy  the 
emperor  Constans.  The  indueiice  of  the  latb'r  was  alter- 
ward  einployeil  to  in  luce  his  brother  Coiistaiitius  to 
restore  A.  to  his  See.  and  the  Kastei  n  p. dentate  was  at 
bust  induced  lo  comply.  The  death  of  his  ]>atroii  Con¬ 
stans,  ami  the  energy  with  wliicli  A.  after  Ills  return  to 
Alexandria  pn>ceed<*«l  agiiiist  tlie  .\rian  party,  broiiglil 
Coii^tantliH  once  more  to  their  aid  ;  and  in  the  councils 
of  Arlea.and  Milan, D.35.’i,an<l  K.D.doo,)  theexpiilsion 
of  A.  was  again  «i»3Ci'eetl.  A.  esc.ip  ‘d  to  the  desert,  ami 
tliere  remain -d  until  the  de.itli  of  Con.-'tinlius,  and  ac¬ 
cession  of  .fuli  in,  enabled  him  to  return  for  a  brief  time. 
Again  incurring  imperial  resentment,  the  harasse«l  pre¬ 
late  once  more  escaped  to  the  desert,  where  lie  stayeil 
until  the  death  of  Julian.  l>nriiig  the  reign  of  Jovian, 
ami  the  earlier  portiiui  of  tli.it  of  Valens,  A.  enjoyetl  a 
period  of  peace  aiiil  inlluetice;  but,  in  607,  he  w’as  again 
sent  lor  a  fifth  time  into  exile,  and  again  re. -ailed,  and 
with  this  Ills  perset  ution  emlal.  D.  «il  May,  D.  376. 
■\Vitli  little  ill  his  outward  ap[)earince  to  comniami  ad¬ 
miration,  A.  was  endow. -d  with  qualities  of  miml  and 
spirit  which  justly  eiititleil  him  to  he  called  great  To 
mucli  acuteness  he  aibled  gre.it  iie[>th  and  force  of  intel¬ 
lect;  his  temper  wa.s  earnest,  con-ilunt,  and  fearless,  and 
his  moral  life  seems  to  have  been  blameless.  Mis  /eal  for 
truth  was  such  as  to  overcome  all  coiiAderatioiis  of  self, 
and  make  him  willing  to  endure  toils,  privations,  and 
dangers,  rather  than  yield  one  little  of  what  he  l*elieved 
tube  Gods  truth,  ilis  name  is  identified  chii  fly  with 
the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  including  that 
of  the  supreme  ilivinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Spir.t;  tliese  doctrines  ho  maintained  again.'^t  the 
Ariaiis,  hut  his  arguments  have  been  found  of  equ.il 
avail,  in  more  recent  times,  ag.iinst  the  Sociniaus  and 
lluiiianit.irians ;  indeed  it  is  remarkable  Imw  little  the 
learning,  tlie  reflection,  and  tlie  dUputations  of  subse¬ 
quent  ages  hive  been  able  to  add  lo  what  the  writings 
of  A.cuiiCain  on  this  snbji»ct.  The  be.st  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  published  at  Padua  in  1774,  in  4  vols. 
folio. 

At!i  aiior,  or  Aca'nor^  n.  (Ow.)  A  kind  of  fur-| 
nace,  wnich  has  long  since  fallen  into  di.sus*.  Tile  long! 
and  tedious  operati«iiis  of  tlie  ancient  chemists  rendered  | 
it  a  desirable  requisite  lh.it  tlieir  tires  shouhl  be  con- 
Htauily  su[>plieil  with  fmd  in  propi-rtion  to  the  consump¬ 
tion.  Tiio  A.  furnace  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Atli'ar,  At'tvr,  or  Ot'to,  n.  Tiie  Imlian  name  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  roses.  —  See  Ai’i  ar  of  Ros>:8. 

Atli^boy*  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  M.-ath,  jirov.  of  Leinster, 
31  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Du!>lin.  It  is  an  ancient  pla-e, 
now  in  decay  ;  but  a  good  corn-market  is  still  held.  J*<q). 
in  1>61, 

A  tiieimii,  n.  [Gr.  a,  without,  Ood  ]  (The  >1.)  A 

word  (jf  comparatively  inoilern  iiiv-iilion  as  iipplied  to 
that  system  of  belief  which  professes  to  dis. ard  the 
existence  of  a  de.ty.  Many  persons,  both  in  ancient 
and  motlern  times,  *and  on  very  v  irions  grounds,  have 
had  the  name  of  athei.<t  applie.l  to  th-Mn:  but  it  may 
justly  lie  ipiestioned  wlietlu-rany  ssiiie  manevi-r  adopted 
such  a  principle.  No  doubt  many  men  have  repndiat<-d 
altogether  the^onlinary  ideiis  of  the  Deity,  botli  as  to 
his  character,  and  as  to  the  methods  of  estahliahing  tin- 
proof  of  liis  existence;  and  in  a  comparatively  ignorant 
age,  or  among 'a  comiiaratively  ignorant  race  ol  peo])le, 
Biu-h  persons  would  very  likely  be  set  down  lis  atheists 
by  those  who  did  not  understand  tbeir  peculiar  tenets. 
Again,  such  utlielats  as  those  among  the  Greek  philoso 
pliers,  as  Leucippus,  Democriuis,  and  Protagoras,  who 
went  Mialiily  upon  the  assumption  that  they  liad  no 
proper  idea  of  such  an  existence,  were  not  really  .so  far 
from  certain  Christians  as  might  be  imagined.  From 
Kant  to  Dr.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  philosophers  like  Sir 
William  Hamilton  have  maintained  what  is  commonly 
called  speculative  A.;  but  this,  as  is  well  known,  is 
only  a  name  inveiite<l  by  their  oiiponeiits.  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  hold  on  by  tlie  (bigmatic  view  of  tne  existence  of 
Deity,  and  wdio  believe  they  can  flemnnstrate  his  being. 
Everybody  at  all  conversant  with  the  question  knows 
that'no  demonstration — no  d  ;)riori  proof — of  such  an 
existence  is  po.ssible,  imisinuehas  no  notion  can  be  formed 
of  a  liiglier  generality  than  iiifinituik*,  to  serve  as  the 
major  premise  on  wliich  this  alleged  syllogism  can  rest. 
And  hence,  while  no  demonstration  of  such  a  being  can 
be  oflfered,  ample  speculative  proof  of  Ids  existence  ran 
be  inductively  reached.  Without  doubt,  vulgar  preju¬ 
dice  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  A.  of  many  eminent 
thinkers,  from  Socrates  downward;  but  the  French  en- 
cyclopedkts  of  the  18th  century  made  a  boast  of  this 
creed,  and  vaunted  it  openly  in  the  streets,  as  well  a.s 
advocMting  it  secretly  in  the  closet.  The  remark  of 
L<*r<l  Bacon  was  quite  true,  that,  although  a  smattering 
of  philosophy  might  lead  a  man  into  A.,  a  deep  draught 
of  it  w’ill  assuredly  bring  him  back  to  the  belief  in  a  Go«l, 
and  in  a  Divine  Providence.— See  M.\tekiausm  ;  Panthe¬ 
ism. 


A'tliol^t^  n.  [Fr.  athdisme ;  Or.  alheos,  from  a,  priv.,  nnd 
Thef'S,  God.]  One  w-lio  di^believe8in  the  existence  ot  God. 

AtlioiN'Iic*  AthoiVti<*al,  a.  Pi-rtaining  to  atheism 
or  atheistn;  inqiions;  godle.ss. 

AtlloiM'ti<*ally«  ailv.  In  an  atheistic  manner. 

At  The  quality  of  being  atheistical. 

V.  a.  To  render  some  one  athei.-tic. 

AtfiAH,  A<rol,  [ f  rom  A  S.  ;  Ger.  oc7</, 

noble. J  A  prefix  in  many  >ax«'li  names,  ^Hlhelrui 
is  nolde  for  counsel;  ACthelard^  noble  genius;  ^thelr 
bert,  eminently  noble;  ^d^helwordy  a  noble  juotector. 

AtllVlill^',  iFA-H^LLiNO,  EiipELiNO.  The  same  us  Ade- 
UNO.  7.  V. 

Atli'eliloy  (Ist.R  of),  a  tract  of  England  in  the  co.  of 
ISomerset.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Bridgewater,  ami  Ibi  nn  rly  an  is¬ 
land.  Here  Alfred  the  Great  sought  refuge  during  the 
Diinisli  invasion,  and  founded  an  aiibey,  about  A.  n.  858. 

Alli'clsilaii,  Ad'elsta.n,  .Kth'ki^tan.  or  Eai/stan,  an 
Angh>8axon  king,  the  son  and  sincessor  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  uii<i  graiid.son  of  Alfred  the  Gri-at.  B.  896,  and, on 
i--dwurd's  death  in  9J6,  was  chosen  king  hy  the  people 
of  Marcia,  and  Wessex.  Norllinuibria,*Scollaiid,  and  the 
British  states  of  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  as  their  siqierior  lord,  and  his  alliance 
w.isi-ourled  by  all  tlie  jn  inces  of  WcvStern  Enrop«*.  Louis 
IV.  of  Frame  was  protected  by  A.  during  tlie  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  Raoul,  and  recovered  tlie  throne  by  his  aid.  The 
emperor  Otho  the  Great  married  liis  sister  Elgiva.  In 
937,  Constantino  of  J^cotland,  ami  other  princes,  formed 
a  league  against  A.,  who  totally  deteated  llu-ni.  He  died 
at  Gloiice>ter.  a.  d.  941. 

Atli<^ii]i‘'iiiii«  Athene'um,  t?.;  pL  Lat.  Atiifn^.v ;  pi. 
Ell'.;.  Athknecms.  [Lilt.;  from  Gr.  A^/icnuion,  tlie  temple 
of  .MhuM-va  at  Athens;  from  A//i#'na»’,  A tliens.l  (Antif/.) 
A  public  jiliice  frequented  by  professors  of  the  liberal 
urt.H,  and  where  rhetoricians  dix-laimed.  ami  the  j>oets 
read  aloud  their  works.  At  Atheii.s  these  assemblies 
first  took  place  in  the  temide  (>f  Minerva,  whence  the 
n;im<*.  1  ho  A.  at  Rome  was  founded  upon  tlie  Capito- 

line  Hill,  hy  tlie  Emperor  Adrian.  It  was  a  scliool  or  col- 

•  lege,  furni.shed  with  a  comjilete  staff  of  proles-sors  for  the 
sevenil  branches  of  study.  Like  its  Athenian  proto- 
types,  this  establishment  was  frequented  by  tlie  Itoiiian 
orators,  poets,  ami  other  learned  men,  who  llicre  <le- 
chiimed  their  compositions,  the  cini'erors  themselves 
frequently  honoring  the  as^emblie.s  i'j’  their  pre.sence. 
At  a  suhscqueiit  jieriod,  aiiotlier  celebrated  A.  >vas 
erected  at  Lyon.s.  These  institutions,  generally,  a|>pear 
to  liave  ret  lined  their  high  reputation  until  tlie  5th  cen¬ 
tury.  At  tlie  present  time,  the  term  has  been  relived  as 
a  name  for  ceitain  establishments  connected  with  learn- 
iii.r,  JLS  well  a.s  for  clubs  ami  libraries.  It  is  also  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  3  weekly  literary  journals,  one  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  one  in  Paris,  and  one  in  (iermany. 

Attionsr’liM„  a  Greek  grammarian,  of  Naucrates,  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  Table-Talk  of  the  iStfphiats. 
puhlislnal  by  Casauboii.  in  1667. 

Atliona;;''oras,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  iw’o  Works,  an  A)>olf>g;f  fir  ChrUbans,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  liesurrection  of  the  Dead.  '1  here  i.s  no 
reliable  information  as  to  his  history,  but  he  is  believed 
to  liave  flourished  about  A.  n.  170. 

Atlioiia'iK.  See  Eupoiu. 

At ilOU'itiii.  (i-  Pertaining  to  Athens. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhahitant  of  Athens. 

AllioinxIo'ruH,  tlie  son  of  Agesander,  a  Greek  sculp¬ 
tor  of  the  Rhodian  school,  who,  with  bis  father,  and 
Polyiloriis,  executed  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Lao- 
Cfion.  the  best  specimeti  now-  extant  of  tlie  3d  stage  of 
sculpture  in  Greece,  during  which  the  highest  display 
of  execution  was  successfully  coupled  with  the  utmost 
pathos  of  conception.  A.  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  220  b.  c. 


(Vaticaa,  Rome.) 

Afh'^nry,  a  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway.  It 
was  once  important,  and  boasted  of  a  university.  Pop. 
^  ,283. 

AtliViiH^  [“City  of  Minerva,”  from  Gr.  Minerva, 

or  Pallas,  the  tutelary  deity  of  tlie  city.]  One  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  antiquity,  the  chosen  seat  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  arts,  and  the  capital  of  the  modern 


kingdom  of  Greece,  is  situate  on  the  W.  side  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  or  H'ltnarchie  of  .Vttica, about  4  m.  from  tlu*  Gulf  of 
.'Egina,  in  N.  Ut.  37®  6.x'8";  E.  Lon.  23®  43' 54".  The  city 
is  imilt  on  an  abrupt  eminence  rising  out  of  an  extensive 
jilain  bounded  N.  by  mounts  Peiitelii-ns  and  Parnes  ;  N.E. 
l»y  .>loiint  .Aiichosmus,  E.  by  Mount  Hyinettns:  and  W. 
by  Lyeabettns.  During  tlie  revolutionary  war,  182t)-7,  the 
city  was  laid  in  ruins;  hut  when  the  seat  of  government 
wiw  transferred  thither,  in  1834.  its  resurrection  began. 
It  now  contains  several  good  streets,  and  some  fine  pub- 
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lie  buildings.  Its  aspect  is  somewhat  bizarre:  European 
shops  elbow  Ea.stern  bazaars,  a  I  liristian  chapel  is  vis-^- 
via  to  a  Turkish  mosque,  an  ancient  Grecian  ])ortico 
opens  on  a  modern  residem-e.  and  so  on.  Its  population, 
too,  is  more  heterogen<*oiis  than  that  of  any  otlier  place 
of  it.s  size  in  Europe.  A  good  road  connects  the  city  m  ith 
its  harbor,  the  1‘irtrua,  distant  5  miles.  Ftp.  41,298. — 
Tlie  ancient  city  of  A.  considerably  cxceedeil  the  modern 
in  extent,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  encircled  the  Acnqiolis. 
It  waa  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  tlie  Cepliisu.s  and  llyasiia.  At  tlie  time 
when  A.  had  attained  its  greuteat  magnitude,  it  was 
Burrounded  hy  a  wall  Burmounted  at  intervals  hy 
strongly  fiu'tified  towers.  A  had  three  great  harbors, 
the  Pinrus,  Munychia,  anfl  Phalernm.  These  jiorts 
formed  a  separate  city  larger  tlian  A.  itself.  The  harbor 
of  the  Plrams  was  a  sjiacious  l>asin  embraced  by  two 
arms  of  rocky  land  which  formed  gigantic  natural  piers. 
Even  now  it  is  considered  a  safe  port,  and  in  former 
times  it  constituteil  at  once  the  harbor,  arsenal,  and  do(  k- 
yard  of  A.  At  its  zenith.  A.  contained  about  lO.OuO 
iionaes,  (A>n.  Afem.  iii.  36, 14,)  wliicii  were,  fur  the  greater 
part,  mean  habitations;  and  it  was  to  its  public  edifices 
alone  that  its  attractions  were  owing.  It.s  population 
has  be<-n  variously  estimated  at  from  116,000  to  180,000. 
The  opnh-nce,  prosperity,  and  power  of  A.  are  fully  por¬ 
trayed  by  Thueydi«les,  (/?7>.  ii.  13.)  The.  mo.st  striking 
object  of  A.  is  the  Acropolt.'t,  or  obi  Ceempian  fortress. 
(See  Acropolis.)  The  Acropolis  alone  fornn-d  the  primi¬ 
tive  city;  it  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  ahoiif  anno  1.-56  b. 
c.  It  waa  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its  central  peiliincnt 
was  supported  by  6  fluted  marl-le  columns.  On  the  riglit 
wing  stood  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  mi  the  left  was  a 
building  decorated  with  paintinga  by  the  pencil  of  I’oly- 
gnotns,  of  wliich  Pansanias  has  left  ns  aq  account.  But 
the  chief  glory  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon,  or 
Temple  of  Minerva,  Dilapidated  as  it  is.  it  still  retains  an 
air  of  inexpresail)le  grandeur  and  sublimity  :  and  it  forms 
at  once  the  bigliest  point  in  A.,  ami  the  centre  of  the 
Acropolis;  (see  Paiitiieno.n.)  On  the  N  E.  side  of  tlie 
Parthenon  Btood  the  Krer.theinm,  a  temide  dedii-atod  to 
the  joint  worship  of  Niqitune  and  Minerva.  Considera¬ 
ble  remains  of  this  building  still  exist.  In  tin*  iiinderii 
city  of  A.  itself  there  are  still  many  mominicnts  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  be  found.  Of  these  the  principal  are  3  exqui- 
Bito  Corinthian  columns  crowned  by  urchitraveB,  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  and  tlie  monument  of  lA-sicratea, 
called  by  tlie  modern  Greeks  tlie  “lantern  of  Dernosllie- 
nes.”  Beneath  the  S.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  wius  altuuteil  the  Athenian  or  Dionysiac  theatre ; 
Plato  attirms  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  30.000 
persons.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Acropolis  stood  tiie 
Jbytaneum,  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  state  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Opposite  tti  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  or  “Hill  of  Mars,”  where  stood  the  celebrated 
court  of  tlie  Areopagus,  q.  v.  Outside  the  modern  city 
are  the  ruins  of  ths  temple  of  Jupiter  OD/wpius;  (see 
Jupiter.)  Not  far  from  H  is  the  temple  of  Theseus,  built 
by  Cimon,  shortlv  after  the  battle  of  Salaniis:  (see  The- 
gBUS.)_Atlienia!i  history  did  not  assume  a  definite  form 
until  B.  c.  1550.  when  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  hy 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Aetjeon,  obtained  the  sover¬ 
eignty.  He  collected  the  hitherto  scattereil  inhabitants 
of^ Attica,  divided  them  into  tribes,  and  founded  the 
Acropolis.  The  sovereignty  descended  in  his  family  un¬ 
til  B.  c.  106.8,  when  an  aristocratical  was  substitutdl  for 
the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  title  of 
“king”  was  exchanged  for  that  of  “arcbon.”  In  b.c, 
6-24,  Draco  was  appointed  lawgiver:  nnd  in  694,  Solon 
was  made  arcbon.  In  560,  Pisistratiis  assumed  regal 
power,  and  from  this  time  the  constitution  of  Solon  was 
gradually  absorbed  into  a  pure  democracy.  With  rapid 
strides  the  Persian  monarchy  had  been  encroaching  upon 
Greece,  and  most  of  the  Grecian  states  had  already 
sworn  fealty  to  Darius,  when  A.  and  Lacedaemon  raised 
the  banner  of  defiance,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon  (a.c. 
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490)  at  once  achieved  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  covered 
A.  with  glory.  Then  followed  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
the  seizure  and  bundtig  of  .1.  and  its  citadel,  the  memo- 
rable  battles  of  Salainis,  l^Iata^a,  and  Mycale;  and,  lastly, 
tluMlofeat  of  the  Persians.  Among  otlier  consequences 
that  resulted  to  ^1.  from  the  Persian  invasion,  was  the 
impetiH  given  to  its  naval  affairs.  Themistocles  caused 
(b.o.  47.t)  a  new  and  more  commodious  harbor  to  be 
built  at  the  Pineus,  which  In  process  ol  time  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  **  Long  Walls.”  Tlii.s  pre¬ 
caution  gave  A.  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  raise<I  her 
commercial  and  military  marine  to  an  unexampled  pitch 
of  prosperity.  Her  Hj)irit  hitherto  had  beetj  decidiMlly 
niirtial  ;  but  her  peaceful  glories  now  followoil,  and  out- 
ahone  those  of  her  victories  and  political  a.^cenden(•y. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  literature  and 
the  ftno  arts  began  to  gravitate  toward  Athens  as  their 
mo4t  favored  seat;  for  liero,  during  the  age  of  Pericles, 
al)ove  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius  and  talents  were 
fostered  hy  an  ample  flelil  of  exertion,  and  by  public 
symp.ithy  and  applause.  It  was  during  this  age  that 
painting,  sculpture,  ami  architecture  reached  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  p  ;rfectioti;  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  en- 
rifhi'ii  with  a  new  kind  of  compo.sition,  the  Drama, 
which  exhibited  all  the  gr.ice  and  vigor  of  the  Athenian 
im  igitiatlou,  together  with  the  full  compass  and  highest 
rertiiommts  of  tlie  .\ttic  language.  The  drama  was  in¬ 
deed  the  branch  of  literature  which  peculiarly  signalized 
the  age  of  Pericles;  and  the  intellectual  character  (ff  the 
.\theniaus  is  vividly  portrayed  by  the  stiblimidy  impas¬ 
sioned  8tr<)ke.s  of  .Eichylm,  the  graceful  and  (degant 
touches  of  Sophocles,  the  elaborate  philosophy  of  Euri¬ 
pides,  and  tin  caiiitic  raillery  and  moral  power  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  And  though  lime  has  effaced  all  traces  of  the 
pencil  of  P.irrli  isiin,  Znixis.  an  I  Apelles,  posterity  lias 
assigned  them  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  beside 
Phidias  ami  l^raxltides,  w.i«)se  works  are,  even  at  the 
present  d  ly,  iiurivalb^d  for  cdassical  purity  of  design  and 
perfection  of  execution.  But  the  advantages  that  flowed 
to  A.  from  the  a  Iministration  of  Pericles  w'ere  not  with¬ 
out  alloy.  The  splendor  wliic.h  ho  introduced  exhausted 
the  public  revenues;  and  to  supjdy  deflcieucios,  recourse 
was  hul  to  rigorous  im,)osts  upon  the  allied  states. 
H  mce  a  spirit  of  disaffection  was  eiigend  rotl;  and  Spar¬ 
ta,  who  ha  1  long  vi  *w.*d  with  jeabmsy  iho  magnificence 
of  her  rival,  seize  1  th  <  opportunity  of  fanning  the  dis¬ 
cord  into  a  flame.  This  broke  forth  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  w.ir,  in  which,  after  a  struggle  of  27  years, 
the  Spartans  were  vi(’t  irions,  ami  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  submit  t«)  the  dominion  of  the  “Thirty  Ty¬ 
rants.”  It  was  reservf^d,  h  >wever,  for  the  skill  of  Thra- 
sybulns  (b.  c.  401)to  restore  to  vl.  its  former  constitu¬ 
tion;  a  revolution  which  was  efficteil  with  little  effusion 
of  l»lood.  A.  now  hecamo  the  head  of  a  confcileracy 
nn  nh*ring  76  cities;  the  .Egean  isles  were  among  her 
colonies,  btceio  u);}  r.ujognize  I  her  dominion  of  the 
sea,  and  site  w  vs  once  m  u’j,  and  without  a  rival,  tlie  first 
of  the  Grecian  communULes.  From  this  time  began  a 
new  ora  in  tin  historv'  of  A.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
hy  dissimulation  and  bribery,  contriviMl  first  to  embroil 
the  iliff  trout  statM  of  Greece,  and  then  to  trample  upon 
their  in  lap  m  len  ‘i*.  The  .\thenians,  roused  by  tlie  tliun- 
ders  of  Don  )stlioins,  m  i  lea  vigorous  defence,  (b.  c.  3‘JS  ;) 
but  the  battle  (»f  Cluorono  i  annihilated  the  supremacy 
of  A.  She  mile  repovteil  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  re- 
leise  herself  from  .Micedoiilan  tliraldom,  until  b.c.  S6, 
wlien  Svila  prodaiunl  her  a  trilmtary  of  Home.  But 
while  A.  thus  siw  every  trace  of  her  political  existence 
vanish,  she  ri>.so  to  an  empire  scarcely  less  flattering, 
to  wh.ch  It  un>  itself  was  obliged  to  bow.  Her  conquer¬ 
ors  lo>kel  to  her  as  the'  teaclior  ami  arbiter  of  taste, 
philosophy,  an  1  science:  and  all  the  Romans  who  were 
ambitions  of  literary  attaiummts,  flocked  to  A.  in  order 
to  ecq'iire  them  llii  lor  Adrian,  (b.  C.  117,)  vl.  regained 
much  of  liQi*  forimr  splendor.  In  ddS,  A.  was  taken  and 
8ack(3 1  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  after  this 
dremlful  visitation  sink  into  insignificance.  Wo  are  in¬ 
deed  told  that  the  walls  of  vt.  were  put  into  a  state  of 
defence  by  Justinian;  but  from  the  time  of  this  emperor, 
a  chasm  of  aeirly  7  centuries  ensued  in  her  history.  A. 
agaiji  emerged  from  her  oblivion  in  the  lith  century, 
umler  Bildwiii  an  I  his  crusaders,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
besieged  by  a  general  of  Theodore  Lii-scaris,  the  Greek 
emperor.  In  1427,  it  w  is  taken  by  Sultan  Murad;  but 
was  afterwards  recovenjd  from  the  Turks  by  another 
body  of  crusaders,  uu  ler  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  who 
bestowed  it  on  Otto  do  la  Roche,  one  of  his  followers. 
For  a  considerable  time  A.  was  governed  by  Otto  and  his 
doscendints,  with  the  title  of  duke;  Imt  this  family  wms 
afterw.irds  displaced  hy  Walter  do  Brienne.  Tlie  m*xt 
rulers  of  A.  were  the  opulent  family  Acciaoli  of  Florence, 
who  possessed  it  till  1465,  when  it  Wivs  taken  by  Omar, 
a  general  of  Moliimmel  II.,  who  incorporated  it  com¬ 
pletely  with  thi  Turkish  empire.  In  1087,  it  wa.s  cap- 
tnreil  by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  after  a  short 
sieg'*,  during  wliicli  the  Parthenon,  then  in  an  almost 
perfect  stat  *,  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Acropoli.s, 
were  greatly  dam  ig 'd.  After  a  short  interval.  A.  wa.s 
a.;ain  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  under  whose  jurisiliction  it 
remiined  until  (he  treaty  of  Adrianople  In  1829,  when 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  was  established,  of  which  A. 
has  since  been  the  capital. 

A(h>n!i«,  in  A/n6ama,  a  township  and  village,  cap.  of 
Limestone  co.,  164  in.  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  25  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Huntsville.  Pop.  of  the  townsliip  2,GIS. 

Atli  Oil'S,  in  ArA*nn.so.s,  a  village  of  Izard  co.,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  White  river,  6  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Mount  Olive. 

AthV  IIH,  in  Gcortjiit,  a  ])c>Ht  town  iff  Clarke  co.,  on  tlie 
Oconee  river,  92  m.  W.N.W.  of  Augusta,  and  71  ni.  N.  of 
Milledgevllle.  This  is  a  prosperous  place,  and  the  centre 
of  a  fine  cotton-growing  country.  Pttp.  4,251. 


At in  a  post-village  of  Menard  co.,  12  m. 

N.N.W.  of  J^pringfield.  J*'ip.  351. 

— a  village  of  Ct'ok  co.,  about  25  in.  S.W.  f*f  Chicago. 

— a  village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  on  the  Kaskaskia  river.  33  in. 
S.E.  ot  St.  Louis. 

Atti^eiiM,  in  lowa^  a  township  of  Ringgold  co. ;  pop. 
502. 

Atll'’eilM,  in  Kentucky^  a  jio-st-village  of  Fayette  co.,  11 
m.  S.E.  of  Lexington,  pop.  2,271. 

Ath  VllM*  in  Lonis'ima^  a  post-village  of  Claiborne  parish. 

Attl'oiis,  in  Maine,  a  pi»»l-lowiiship  of  Som«*r.set  co.,  45 
III.  N.  <d  Augusta,  on  a  brain  h  of  the  Kennebec  river; 
jxip.  1,540, 

Ath  in  Midtipan,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co., 

2u  m.  S.W.  of  Marshall;  pip).  1,294. 

Atll'<‘ll!H«  in  Minntsolay  a  village  of  Dakota  co.,  about  14 
in.  S.  of  St.  Paul,  and  3  iii.  W.  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

AtliViisi,  in  Mizaissippis  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  170  m 
N.E.  of  Jackson,  in  the  ceulro  of  a  fertile  and  prosperous 
country. 

Atll'eilM,  in  Miiatmiriy  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  2.6  in. 
fr(»m  the  nniulb*of  the  Les  Moines  river.  Here,  during 
the  civil  war.  a  severe  skiriiiish  toidi  place  on  the  5th  of 
August,  ISOI,  the  result  of  which  was  in  favor  of  the 
national  uriny. 

Ath'oiiM,  in  Ne.hrasfka,  a  post-oflice  of  Richardson  co. 

Ath'eiiH,  in  New  lV>rA*,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  on  the 
Uud.son  river,  29  m.  below  Albany  ;  pop.  2,942. 

Ath'oilfH,  in  Ohio,  a  S  E.  county,  joining  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  K.,  uml  intersected  by  the  Hockhocking  river. 
The  Hurfueo  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  tlie  soil  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  coal  abound,  and  the  inami- 
factnro  of  salt  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Area, 
about  430  sq.  m.  Cap.  Athens  Pop.  23,768. 

— a  post-township  and  village  of  the  above  county'.  Tlie 
village,  whieli  is  the  cap.  of  the  comity  and  the  seat  of 
Ohio  University,  is  72  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  has  a 
pop.  1,696.  Pop.  of  township,  3,277. 

— a  townsliip  of  Harrison  co.;  1,232. 

Atli  'oils,  in  Penniojhiaiiia,  a  township  of  Crawford  co., 
about  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  .Meadville;  pop.  1,317. 

— a  post-borough  of  Bradford  co.,  on  the  Tioga  river.  It 
is  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  pop.  of  2,256. 

Ath  'eiiH,  in  TVwncwec,  a  district  and  post-village,  cap.  of 
McMinn  co.,  55  m.  N.E.  of  D.ilttni,  and  154  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Nashville  ;  pop.  of  the  district  l,7r>8. 

Ath'eiiM,  in  Texas,  a  district  and  post-village,  cap.  of 
Henderson  co.,  220  in.  N.E.  of  Austin  city,  and  20  m.  E. 
of  Trinity  river.  l*op.  of  the  district,  1,507. 

Ath'oil!4,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co., 
100  in.  S.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  295. 

in  a  post-office  of  Dodge  co. 

Atll'eiiHVillO,  in  liUnoU,  a  post-village  ot  (In-ene  co. 

Atll'eiisil'illo,  in  Pennayleania,  a  village  of  Delaware 
co.,  about  8  m.  W.  of  Fhiladelphia. 

Athorrna,  [From  Gr.  otAcr, a  spine.]  (Zool)  A  genus 
of  fishes,  order  Acantftnpterygii.  They  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  form  a  considerable 
fishery  there.  'Flicy  are  salted  and  sold  as  sardines. 
They  abouml  also  on  the  coasts  of  S.  America. 

AtilOi*'lll»ii4iiiS,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  the.rmaino,  Xo 
boat.]  {(Jhem.)  Opposed  to  diatheriuanoiis,  applied 
to  Kub8t.'inee.s  wliicli  do  not  suffer  radiant  heat  to  pas.s 
through  them. 

Atliero'ili:i..  n.  [Gr..  from  athera,  pap  or  pulp  ]  (Med.) 
A  tumor  formed  by  a  cyst  containing  matter  like  pap  or 
lioiiihie,  or  pbuster. 

Atiieroiii'sitoaiM„  a.  Having  the  nature  of  atheroma. 

At  Ilor4i|»4>';::ou,  [Gr.  afher,  chaff,  niid  pogou,  beard  ; 
a  characteristic  term.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Oraminace(V.  The  name  signifies  a  “!>earded  awn;” 
and  alludes  to  one  prominent  character  of  the  genus. 
Though  upwards  of  15  species  are  known  to  botanists, 
only  one,  Alherop  <ffon  exists  in  the  U.  States. 

It  is  a  hardy,  hall-beautiful  perennial,  grows  9  iiu  lies 
high,  and  produces  its  apetalous  flowers  in  August. 
Some  botanists  call  it  Chloris  curtijKhdula ;  and  others, 
Dinrhea  curtipendul  i. 

Alhoro«|>oriim'oojp*  n.  pi.  [Gr.  other,  a  point,  and 
«/)er»na,  seed.)  (B"t.)  An  ord.  of  plants,  alliance  Meni. 
spermales.  —  Diao.  Anthers  ojiening  by  recurved  valves. 
They  are  trees,  with  leaves  opposite,  without  bracts. 
Calyx  tubular,  divided  at  the  top  into  several  segments. 
Stamens  numerous,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  but 
ari.sing  from  tlio  orifice  of  the  calyx  in  the  stamiiiate 
flowers;  antiiers  ailiiate;  ovaries  several;  styles  and 
stignnus  simple:  seed  solitary,  erect;  embryo  minute, 
erect,  at  the  base  of  soft,  fleshy  albumen. — This  order 
includes  but  four  species  in  tlin‘e  genera:  Athero.^perma 
and  Doryphora,  belonging  to  Australia:  and  Laurelia, 
to  Chili.  The  wood  of  VorypJiora  xa.^.^a/raa,  called  sas¬ 
safras  in  Australia,  is  said  to  smell  like  fennel.  —  The 
nuts  of  Laurelia  are  described  as  possessing  the  fragrance 
of  the  nutmeg. —  Z..  Atheroapevma  moRdiata  is  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  attaining  ton  height  of  150  feet;  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  is  used  in  the  colony  as  a  substitute  for 
tea. 

Atli'erwtoiio,  a  town  of  England,  in  Warwickshire, 
12V<  m.  N.  of  Coventry;  pop.  about  4,(M)0. 

Atll^orwtoiio,  Enwix,  an  eminent  English  poet,  B.  at 
Nottingham,  1788.  Hi.s  principal  works  are.  The  Lad 
Days  of  //•'rca/«r?^«m(182l);  Ptll  of  Nineveh,  Ids  great¬ 
est  work  (1828-1847);  and  Sea-kings  of  England,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1830. 

Alli'orton.  a  township  of  England,  in  Lancashire.  7  ni. 
N.E.  of  Newton.  It  has  extensive  collieries,  iron-works, 
and  cotton  factories.  Pop.  about  7,000. 

Athirst',  a.  [F  rom  a,  ami  thirst.]  Thirsty ;  wanting 
drink. 

“  With  araiity  roeasiire  then  supply  their  food. 

And.  when  athirst,  restrain  ’em  from  the  flood."— ZArytien. 


Ath'ii^,  a  town  of  France,  arrond.  of  Domfront,  dep.  of 
Oriie ;  pop.  4,768. 

Atli'lc*t<*,  n.  [Vt.  athlete. ;  Lat.  alhleta,  pi.  athlrice ;  from 
Gi’.  athletes,  \\ou\  alhlein,  to  contend  for  a  i*ri*e,  from 
athinn  a  ju'ize.J  One  who  competes  lor  n  jnize  in  any 
muscular  contest;  an  exhibitor  of  gymnastic  skill;  a 
priz«-figbt.er ;  a  wresiler. 

(Anlig.)  A  t*'nn  npjtlied  to  those  persons  who,  nmong 
the  Greeks  and  Komaiis,  contended  for  prizt-s  at  the 
public  gunies,  in  boxing,  wrestling,  i  nniiiiig,  )ea)>iiig.  and 
throwing  (litMlisc,  or  ijuoit.  Unlike  the  Agonistes,  who 
only  pursued  gymnastic  exercises  as  a  nn-ans  of  improv¬ 
ing  llieir  liealtli  and  bodily  vigor,  the  atblela*  devoted 
their  while  lives  to  ju'ejiaring  lor  the  contests  at  tlie 
public  games.  For  these  tiny  were  trained  with  the 
greatest  care.  They  were  constantly  undergoing  a 
coulee  of  the  most  severe  exercise,  in  a  gymnasium  set 
apart  lor  I  he  purpose,  under  the  siqu  riiitciidence  of  the 
gynina.'*iareh.  At  first  th<-  A.,  vihen  struggling  lor  the 
jirize,  wore  a  girdle  round  tlieir  loins  :  but  alterward  they 
contended  in  a  nude  state.  Relore  commencing  wi  estling 
encounters,  tlieir  boilics  were  covered  with  sand,  tliat 
they  might  grasp  each  other  the  more  firmly  In  other 
games  they  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptav  An 
athlete  who  gained  the  prize  at  either  of  the  4  great  jnib- 
lic  games,  viz.,  the  01.3  iiipian,  Istlnniaii,  Nemean.  or  I'y- 
Ihian,  was  received  by  the  state  to  w  iiicb  lie  belonged  with 
the  greatest  honois;  he  was  absolved  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and,  often,  his  statue  was  set  up  in  a  pnidic  s]iot. 
A.  were,  it  instated,  introduced  from  Greece  into  Home, 
by  M.  Fuhius,  at  the  close  of  the  iFltolian  war,  1.'‘6  i‘.  C. 
'ihey  speedily  became  highly  po]inIar:  and  under  the 
einjierors,  their  contests  vere  admired  by  the  nation  to 
a  degree  bonlen'ng  npon  ))assion.  Uialer  Nero,  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  A.  Jived  in  Rome,  where  tln-y  formed 
a  distinct  corjioration.  'Jhe  A.  mitc  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  cla-ss  from  the  Gi.^piaiors,  q.  r. 

Athlof'ic*.  a.  Belonging  to  wrestling,  boxing,  running, 
and  Ollier  muscular  exerci^e8.  —  iitrung;  robust;  vigor¬ 
ous. 

*'  Science  distinguishes  n  mnn  of  honor  from  one  of  those  at Atetk-A 
brutes,  whom  uodeserwiDy  we  call  heroes.” — Drydtn. 

Atf Bclot'ioally,  adv.  In  an  athletic  manlier. 

Af  AtBi'lotisiii*  n.  The  act  of  contend¬ 

ing  in  a  public  game;  inux'ular  strength. 

AfOl'loiao,  an  inland  garrison-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
counties  AVestnieath  and  Rosconiiiion,  on  the  Shannon, 

<  5  m  W.  of  Dublin.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
111  1641,  vl.  was  besieged  by  the  Irieli  army  ;  and  in  !♦  89, 
was  taken  by  storm  by  Be  Ginbell,  (q.  r.)  Buriiig  the 
war  with  France,  vl.  was  strongly  lortified.  J*(p.  about 
6,500. 

Atli'lono*  Earl  of.  See  Ginkf.il  (De). 

Atlt  loii<s  in  Mkhigaii,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Ath'ol,  Atii'oie.  or  Atii'oj.l,  a  district  of  S^colland  in 
Bertlisliire.  It  is  very  pietiire8<iue  and  inounininous. 
The  forest  of  vl.  comprises  lOO.OOU  acres,  and  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  vl.,  liead  of  the  house  of  Murray. 

Atli  ol,  ill  J/ux.sacAuicffi,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
CO.,  alKlUt  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  3,517. 

Atti'ol,  in  Nw  York,  a  former  township  of  Warren 
CO.,  now  divided  into  Stony  Creek  and  Thurman  town¬ 
ships 

Ath'ol  l>opot«  in  Manmehusetts,  a  post-village  of  Wor- 
cesBT  CO.,  3^3  in.W.  of  Fitchburg. 

Ath'oM  (Mount),  Aoion-Okos,  or  Monte-Santo,  a  fa¬ 
mous  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  a  peninsula 
projecting  into  the  .Egean  sea,  between  the  gulfs  of 
Contesa  and  Monte-Sauto ;  L. J.  46°  16'  N. ;  Lon.  24°  lO' 
E.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  6,349 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  its  lower  parts  is  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  Ac.,  above  whicli 
towers  a  bare  conical  peak.  A.  has  been  famous  bolh 
in  ancient  and  modern  jimes.  Herodotus  states  tliat  the 
fleet  of  Mardoiiins,  the  Persian  general,  in  attempting  to 
double  this  moiiiita in,  wasrejiorted  to  have  lost  more  than 
300  ships  and  20,000  men.  M  hen  Xerxi^  invaded  Greece, 
he  determined  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a 
eimilar  disaster  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  [leiiinsula 
of  such  dimensions  us  to  admit  of  two  ti  ireines  jla.'rsing 
abreast  {Herod,  lib.  vii.  s.  24);  of  whicli  great  work  the 
traces  still  remain.  In  moilern  times,  has  been  uc- 
cnjded  from  a  remote  period  by  a  number  of  monks  of 
the  Greek  Church,  who  live  in  a  sort  of  fortified  monas¬ 
teries,  in  iinniber  about  20,  ol  different  degrees  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  imi»ortance.  'fhese,  with  the  farms  or  mePtchis 
attached  to  them,  occupy  the  w  liole  peninsula ;  hence  it 
has  derived  its  modern  name  of  Monte-Santo.  'These 
monasteries  are  situated  in  positions  iff  strikingly  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty.  Some  of  them  lielong  to  Russians,  others 
to  Bnlgariansand  Servians.  Except  the  produce  of  their 
own  farms  and  vine\ ards,  and  the  sale  <d’  crosse-s  and 
beads,  they  depeml  chiefly  on  the  oblations  of  pilgrims, 
and  on  the  alms  collected  liy  thru*  brethren  in  otker 
parts.  They  pay  an  animal  tribute  to  tlie  Porte,  and 
admit  no  females  upon  the  jieiiinsula.  Most  of  these 
monasteries  possess  valnable  M8S.;  and  they  siiflered 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  the  Turks  during  the 
Greek  revolution.  Pop.  about  4,900. 

Athwart'* [From  a  and  thwart]  Across;  from 
sidetosble;  transverse. 

“  Execrable  shape  1 

That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way.” — Milton. 

(Mar.)  Across  the  line  of  a  ship's  course;  as.  “a 
fleet  was  discovered  standing  athwart  our  course,”  that 
is  to  say,  steering  across  our  way. — Athwart-hawse  is  the 
situation  of  a  ship  when  she  is  driven  by  the  wind,  tide, 
or  other  accident,  across  the  stem  of  another,  wliether 
they  bear  against  or  are  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other. — Athwart  the  frrt-foot  is  a  term  usually  aiiplied 
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to  the  flijrht  of  a  cannon-hall,  a8  fired  from  one  ghip' 
HTOS5  tiu'  line  of  another’ is  course,  hut  ahead  of  her,  an 
a  8iy;Hal  l(*r  tlie  latter  to  biinj'  to. — Athioart'-shifm  r,igtji- 
fies  reaching  across  the  vessel  from  side  to  side,  or  in 
that  direction. 

— adv.  Crossly;  wrong;  wrongfully. 

“.\ll  arAuviit  there  came 

A  post  from  Wales,  loadeu  with  heavy  news.’'— 5Aa&s, 

“  The  hahhy  beats  the  uurse,  and  quit©  athwart  goes  all  deco¬ 
rum.”—  i’Aaits. 

Atli'y.  a  town  of  Ireland,  CO.  Kihlare.  prov.  of  Leinster, 
on  the  narn)W,  3S  ni.  S  W.  of  Dublin;  ftop.  about  4,20u. 

Atliyni'ia,  n.  [Or.,  from  a,  priv.,  and  thynmx,  heart, 
courage.]  {Mf.d.)  Despondency:  the  prostration  of  spir¬ 
its  ofteti  ohserv.Thle  in  the  sick.  —  IMelancholy. 

A'tia,  d mghter  of  Marcn.s  Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  the 
ycmnge-st  sisti'f  of  Julius  Ca'sar;  i>.  43  a.  c,  Dy  her  tiist 
hii.-iban  1.  Caius  Octavius,  she  was  the  mother  of  Octavius 
AugUstlH. 

Ati 2>a'ia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  i>rov.  of  Sao  I'aolo,  on 
a  river  ot  the  same  name,  110  m.  S..'s.K  of  Santos. 

Atilf'yUdi’.  to  tilt.]  In  tin*  manner  of 

a  tilter;  with  the  action  of  a  man  making  a  thrust  at 
ail  antagonist. 

In  the  city  Tours 

Thou  ran'^t  a  tilt  in  honor  of  mv  love. 

And  situfsl  awav  the  indies'  hearts  of  France.'^— 5%aiU. 

—In  a  raised  posture;  in  the  posture  of  n  birrel  raiseil  or 
tilted  behiinl,  to  make  its  contents  run  <»nt. 

“Such  a  man  is  always  atih bis  favors  come  hardly  from 
him.”— 5/>ecta<or. 

Atl'llH*  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Caserta,  lying  among 
some  of  the  highest  snmniits  of.  the  Apennines,  12  in. 
S.K.  of  Sora.  It  is  priiu  ip  illy  notable  for  its  Cyclop-'un 
remains  Thi.s  is  one  of  the  oblest  Italian  cities,  iiav-j 
ing  been,  according  to  Virgil,  a  considerable  place  e\a  n 
in  the  d.iys  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  taken  from ' 
^he  Samnites,  b.  C.  313,  by  the  Homans.  in  ISG2, 

•VI  10. 

iLtit'lnu«  in  Central  Americu,  a  lake,  town,  and  Vol<-ano 
of  Oiiatemabi,  NO  m.  N.IV.  of  tiuateinala  The  town. 
Santiago  de  Atitlan,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  which 
is  2t  m.  long  by  10  broad.  The  volcano  of  A.  has  an 
altitu.le  of  l'2,50o  feet. 

At'kitiHOil,  in  ///t/mi.%  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Henry  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Rock  Island  ;  p  p.  1,132. 

At'kiiiNOii,  in  Muine^  a  post-town»hip  of  Discataquis 
CO.,  abmit  Kt  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  bl6. 

At in  Sew  IIamp^hirt\  a  post-township  of 
R«m  kingaum  county,  about  3o  miles  S.tf.E.  of  Concord  ; 
pfp.  4^i8. 

At'kin^oti  l>epot,  in  Sew  nampshire^  a  post-office 
of  Rockingham  co. 

At'kInsoai*!4  Hills,  in  l\nnsylvania^  a  post-office 
of  Miffiin  co. 

At'kiiisonvillo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Owen  co. 

Atlan  ta,  n.  \Z'>oi.)  A  genu-s  of  ga.»teropoilous  mol- 
lusca,  with  a  very  thin,  transparent,  fragile  shell.  The 
animals  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  great  abiitid.ince  far  from  land.  They 
swim  with  great  rapidity. 

Atlmi'la.  in  G  oryia,  a  fine  city  of  Fulton  co..  and  the 
cap.  of  the  Stale.abont  7  ni.  S.K.of  Chattahoocliee  river, 
101  m.  N.W.  of  Macon,  and  171  W.  of  Augusta.  Being 
the  terminus  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  State,  A. 
is  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  a  depot  for  the  cotton  and 
cereals  of  tlie  surroiiinling  country.  A.  was  laid  out  in 
18b5,  and  incorporateil  in  1S17,  and  has  now  become  one 
of  the  must  imporbint  places  in  the  State.  A.  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confc<b*ratcs  during  the.  cam¬ 
paign  of  IStU,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle, 
fought  oil  the  22<l  of  July  of  that  year,  between  the 
Union  army  coininanded  by  Sherman,  and  the  Con¬ 
federates  iiinler  (leneral  J.  B.  Hood.  It  was  a  san¬ 
guinary  action,  the  national  loss  being  estimated  at 
3,722. of  whom  alnuit  1,003  were  prisoners,  w'hile  Slierman 
estimated  the  Oonfcder.ite  b>ss  ‘‘at  full  8,000  iiien.” 
Among  the  Confederates  killc<l  was  lien.  W.  H.  T.  Walker, 
of  Ueorgia.  A  second  battle  followeil  on  the  2Sth,  in 
which,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  Confeder.Ues  were 
worsted  with  a  loss  of  about  5.000  men.  The  Union  loss 
did  not  exceed  6oO.  On  the  first  of  September,  the  Con¬ 
federates  eva<Miated  A.,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  en¬ 
tered  bv  Sherman's  corps.  Pop.  21,789. 

Atl  ail'tA.  in  JllinoiSy  a  post-vilhige  and  town.sliip  of 
Logan  CO ,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Bloomington  ;  pop.  of  township, 
2,3;J0. 

Atlantia,  in  Inwa,  a  post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  near 
the  Wapsipinicou  river,  about  58  in.  W.S.W.  from  Du¬ 
buque. 

Atlan'ta,  in  lynti.nana,  a  post-office  of  Winn^parish. 

Atlaii'ta,  in  a  village  of  Ilarrisou  co.,  about 

70  m.  N.K.  of  St.  .loseph. 

—A  po.st-office  of  Macon  co. 

Atlail'tii.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Pickaway  co. 

Atlanta  CHy,  in  Idaho,  a  P.O.  of  .AJturas  co.,  72. 

Atlaift'lak  ft.  {Anat.)  Relating  to  the  vertebra  atlas. 

Atlaiit^'an,  a.  [Lat. from  (ir.  a//a.t,  atlart- 
th  a  giant.)  Resembling  Atlas;  gigantic. 

Atlail't  ic.  ill  .V-'/w  a  county  in  the  S.S.E.  part 

of  the  St.ite.  Ar^a.  620  sij.  m  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Little  Egg  Harbor  river,  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  is  intersected  by  Great  Egg  Harbor  river.  Its  shores 
are  prolific  of  oysters  ami  other  shell-fish.  Soil,  light 
and  sandy,  (^jp.  Cape  May  Landing.  Pop.  14,093. 

—A  post-township  of  Monmoulli  co. ;  pop.  1,713. 

All'tn'tic  Cat>le.  See  Ati.vnuc  Tkleorvpu. 

Atlaii^tie  City,  in  A’".  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  and  fasliiona- 
Ole  sea-liatbing  resort  of  Allanlic  co.,  at  the  S.E.  termi¬ 
nus  of  theCaindeU  and  Allanlic  K  K  ;  in  1870, 1^062. 


Atlail'tON.  n.  pi.  fFroin  Or. 
given  I'X  the  Ore»-k-*  to  ni.Ue 
figures  used  instead  of  coltnnns 
or  pilasters  to  support  entab¬ 
latures.  The  name  Wiis  di*- 
rived  from  the  idea  of  Atlas 
bearing  the  heavens  on  his 
slioiilders.  The  Egyptians  were 
in  the  liabit  i>f  attaching  colos¬ 
sal  fignre.s  of  this  kind  to  the 
columns  of  their  temples,  which 
probably  sugge.sled  the  u.se  of 
them  to  the  Greeks.  These 
figures  are  sometimes  culled 
Trlamoiir.s  iH'  Prrsians.  In  the 
nnxleni  architecture  of  Italy, 
A.  are  freipienlly  to  be  seen 
supporting  the  entablature 
above  the  entrance  of  a  great 
building.  When  female  fig¬ 
ures  are  iiiaile  use  of  for  the 
like  purp«>sc.  they  are  termed 
caryatides.  —  See  Caryatides. 

.Itlan'tic*.  a.  [Or.  Atlnufi/.os, 
from  Mount  Allan,  the  sliores 
of  which  this  ocean  washes.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

*■  The  gildeil  enr  of  day 
Ills  gldwwi^  axle  <loth  allay 
Id  the  steep  vt^Va/tOc  stream." 

Miltvn. 


(Arch.)  A 


Fiy.  227.  —  ATLANTKS. 
(From  the  baths  at  Pompeii.) 


—  Relating  to  the  giant  Atlas,  or  to  Mount  Atlas,  (o.) 

— The  ATLVNTIC  OCKAN,  7.  u. 

.itlaii't  ic  Ocean,  n.  [Or.  Atlanfiko.n  pflayos,  the  sea 
Iicyoinl  .\Ionnt  .Atlas. 1  One  of  the  great  ilivisions  ol  that 
watery  expanse  which  covers  inoie  than  ihree-fonrths 
of  the  surfaci-of  the  globe.  It  li:?s  between  (be  Old  and 
the  New  worlds,  washing  tlie'E.  shores  of  the  Americas, 
and  the  W.  shores  of  Europe  ami  Africa;  extending 
lengthwise  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  seas.  Where 
narrowe.st,  between  Greenland  and  N<)r\vay,  it  is  about 
930  m  across;  but  between  N.  Africa  ami  Kiorida,  where 
it  attains  its  maximum  breadth,  the  distance  from  shore 
to  shore  is  about  5,UiX)m.  Aixt.  about  25.liOO,UOO  sep  ni. 
On  one  si<Ie  of  the  equator  tlie  A.  is  called  tlie  N.  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  ami  on  tlie  other,  the  8.  Atlantic  0<  ean.  Its 
coasrs  are  of  unequal  elevation,  exhildting  in  some 
jilaces  iminense  banks  to  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the 
surface,  ami  in  others  sinking  to  almost  immeasurable 
depths. —  An  important  feature  of  the  North  Atlantic 
i<  itsconnet  tiou  with  mediterranean,  or  c/ose  seas  of  great 
extent.  8ncli  are  tlio  Baltic  sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
sea  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  Hudson's  Hay  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  with  the  Cariliheiin  sea,  in  the  New  World. 
These  seas  doubtless  form  jairt  of  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or  gulfs,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  the  .Atlantic  being  effected  by 
narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea;  ami,  besides, 
they  e.xtend  so  far  into  the  continents,  that  stmieof  them, 
as  the  Mediterranean  sea,  afford  a  iiavigati‘>n  of  3,000 
geographical  miles.  —  The  greatest  de])t!i  that  has  been 
discovered  in  the  N.  Atlantic  is  about  4^  miles.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  is  greater  in  the  Northern  tlian  in 
tlie  Southern  hemisphere.  In  tlic  seas  north  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  current,  the  thermometer  indicates  ^0°  or  81°, 
and  S.  of  it.  77°  and  78°.  at  the  time  Avhen  the  sun  aji- 
jiroaches  the  line.  This  difference  may,  perhaps,  he 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  sun’s  remaining  an¬ 
nually  7  days  longer  to  the  N.  than  to  the  S.  of  the 
equator.  —  According  to  Capt.  Scoreshy,  the  spec.  grav. 
of  the  sea-water  near  the  coasts  of  Greenland  varies  be- 
twifcn  l’OJ59  ami  1*0270.  Between  tlie  tropics,  it  has 
been  found  l*03lX),and  near  the  equator  even  1*0578;  but 
this  last  statement  is,  with  reason,  regarded  as  doubtful. 

The  -4.  is  ill  parts  subject  to  the  perpetual  or 
trade  winds,  7,  r. ;  in  others,  to  the  rarialde  winds;  and 
along  some  of  its  coasts,  between  the  tropics,  tlie  winds 
are  subject  to  a  regular  change  according  to  the  seasons: 
or,  in  other  words,  in'm^om.  q.  v.,  are  there  iirevalent. 
Principal  currents.  The  current  crossing  the  A.  near 
the  line,  is  calle<l  the  Kquatorial  Current,  q.  v.;  it  runs 
from  E.  to  W.  The  current  which,  in  a  direction  from 
W.  to  E..  traverses  the  North  A.  between  3f.°  and  44°, 
hears  the  name  of  Gulf  .'litream,  q.  v.:  and  that  which 
runs  in  the  same  diri'Ction,  through  the  South  A.,  between 
30°  and  4<i°  S.  Lat.,  is  called  the  South  A.  Ctnnrent.  Other 
currents  pass  the  shores  of  Imth  continents  between  40° 
N.  Lat.  and  30°  S.  Lat.  Along  the  Old  Continent  they 
run  toward  the  equator;  hut  on  the  shores  of  America, 
they  flow  from  the  line  toward  the  poles.  These  latter 
Kinds  of  currents  are  intimately  connected  with  the  equa¬ 
torial  current :  hut  very  slightly,  if  at  all.  with  the  gulf- 
stream  or  the  S.  current.  The  trade-wiml  legion  is  the 
saltost  ])art  of  the  A.,  it  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  heaviest  water  in  all  this  ocean  is  found  between  the 
parallels  17°  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator.  —  See  Calm,  Cur¬ 
rent,  Drift-current,  Gulf-weed,  Gulf  Stream,  Ice, 
Iceberg,  Sargasso  Sea,  Ocean,  &c. 

Atlaii'tic  TelVsraph^n.  [\r.it.atJanticu.s ;  Gr.  telo.n, 
far,  distant,  and  graphem,  to  write.]  The  success  of  vari- 
oii.'i  at  tempts  tosend  messages  hyeh*ctric  agency  through 
cables  lying  under  water,  for  short  distances,  induced 
Professor  INlorse,  of  New  York,  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  uniting  Great  Britain  and  America  by  a  submarine 
cable,  laid  from  sliore  to  sljore  throughinit  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  In  1845,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brett  registered  an  associa¬ 
tion,  under  the  name  of  the  General  Oceanic  Telegraph 
OiAipany,  to  carry  out  the  object  above  mentioned,  and 
to  connect  England  with  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
various  parts.  The  latter  part  of  his  «leslgn  was  success- 


j  fully  acconiplisheil  in  1851,  and  public  attention,  in  Eng- 

I  l.tiid,  wa.-.  in  consequence,  again  directeii  to  the  junction 
of  tiieat  Britain  and  AniencH  by  similar  ineuiis  of  inter- 
comnninication  N  ewlotimilaml  had  already  been  united 
to  the  nmin-land  of  America  by  a  submarine  cable;  and, 
in  1856,  the  Atlaidic  Telegraph  Company  was  formed, 
with  the  design  of  laying  a  (able  lielweeii  8t.  John's, 
Newfoumllaml.  and  Vah-ntia,  in  Ireland,  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  th(i  Atianlic  in  its  shallowest  Jiart,  which  had 
been  pointed  out  for  the  purpose  by  Cajitain  .Maury,  and 
called  by  him  the  Telegraphic  Plate.au.  I*e(*nnjaiy  a.s' 
sisUince  Wiis  gnaiaiiteed  to  the  company  by  the  re>peC' 
tive  goveniments  ot  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
and  iiwth  powers  agreed  to  fiirni.-'h  shijis  for  taking  on* 
the  cable  and  placing  it  in  its  destined  bed.  Alti*r  differ 
ent  attenqits  im  de  toai  <*oinplish  this  great  object,  which 
all  terminated  wiiliont  practical  result,  the  cable  was 
at  last  successfully  laid,  when,  on  the  Ttli  of  August, 
1866.  it  broke,  abcjiit  88  m.  from  Heart’s  Content,  in 
Newfoundland.  Nothing  daunted,  the  ojierator.s  in  this 
mighty  scheme  again  set  to  work  for  the  fourth  time. and 
on  lho28tli  July.  1867.  Hie  telegraphic  junction  was  at  last 
successfully  achieved,  ami  came  into  practical  business 
use.  Its  it  has  since  remained.  In  addition,  the  last  ex- 
jiedition  recovered  the  lost  cable  of  1866;  w  hich  hasaiss 
since  been  lirpyght  into  active  operation.  The  wires  in 
tlie  U.  States  having  been  joined  up  for  expi-riment  from 
Heart's  Content  to  California,  a  message  was  sent  from 
Vulentia.  (Ireland.)  at  7'21  A.M..  F«‘b.  1,  ISi'.R,  and  tlie 
acknowledgment  <6'  its  receipt  was  received  in  Valentia, 
at  7*23;  the  whole  ojieration  having  occuided  two  min¬ 
utes.  'J  he  distance  travelled  was  about  14,000  miles; 
and  the  message  arrived,  according  to  San  Francisco 
time,  at  1 1*20  P.  M.  on  Jan.  31,  or  tlie  day  prec*edlng  that 
on  which  it  left  Englaml.  A  redncerl  tariff  of  rates  was 
issued  by  the  company.  Sept.  1 .  1868.  —  The  accompany¬ 
ing  figure,  in  which  the  successive  gradations  in  sis* 
represent  tlie  materials  of 
which  they  are  comjioscd, 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  a  deep- 
sea  cable.  The  upper  and 
smaller  end  is  Hie  annealed 
steel  wire  centre,  uml  the 
next  gradation  sliows  the 
small  coi>per  w'ires  sjiirally 
laid  around  it,  forming  a 
comliK  tor  of  great  strength 
and  comlnctivity.  This  is 
insnlatod  with  pure  gutta¬ 
percha,  nine-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diaineti'i*.  laiil  on 
in  three  .‘*nccessivec<*atings, 
so  as  to  insure  perfect  in¬ 
sulation.  The  core  thus 
made  is  subjected  to  a  test 
by  a  very  sensitive  galvan¬ 
ometer,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  of  its  perfec- 
ti(Hi.  Then,  to  protect  the 
covering  of  gntta-perch;i.  a 
coating  of  Manilla  yarn, 
short  spiral  hiy,  is  put  on. 
and  over  this  a  second  of  Manilla  yarn,  long  spiral  lay, 
is  laid  on  in  the  reverse  direcHcui.  The  annealed  steed 
wire  w  (dghs  330  pfninds  jier  mile;  tlie  copper  w  ires,  475; 
the  gutta-percha  insulation.  475 ;  ami  tlie  outside  pro¬ 
tection.  750  pounds.  The  total  w  eight  of  one  mile  of  the 
ca!)le  is.  therefore,  2.030  pounds, 

Fren«  h  Telegraph. — The  French  Atlantic  Ti  lograph 
Company,  witii  the  title  of  S‘citte  du  ('able  Transak 
hxnti({ue  Fran^ain  {Limited),  was  brought  out  in  1868. 
The  prospectus  was  issued  in  London  ami  Ihiris.  August 
11,  fora  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The  object  ot  the  company 
is,  to  establish  and  work  a  direct  line  of  telegraph  be¬ 
tween  the  European  continent  and  the  U.  States,  ac¬ 
cording  ti*  a  concession  obtained  from  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  July  6,  1868,  by  which  a  jiledge  is  given  that 
no  similar  concession  sliall  he  granted  for  20  years  fiofn 
Sept.  1,  1869.  The  cable  extends  from  Brest,  in  France^ 
to  the  French  island  of  St.  Pierre,  off  Newfoundland,  ft 
distance  of  2,335  miles,  thence  it  connects  wdth  the 
American  continent  about  700  miles  further,  in  all  a 
little  over  3,000  miles.  Four  lines  of  .submarine  cables 
connected  the  U.  S.  wdth  Europe  in  1878.  Over  *200  sub¬ 
marine  cables  have  been  laid  up  to  1878,  with  a  total 
length  of  nearly  70,0IK)  m.,  most  of  w'hich  have  been  laid 
by  English  companies.  Ow  ing  toemburrassnient  arising 
from  induction  in  transmitting  messages  through  long 
submarine  cables,  special  iii.struments  of  great  delicacy 
liave  been  deviseil.  By  one  of  them,  Thomjison’s  re¬ 
flecting  galvanometer,  the  message  is  read  by  the  de¬ 
flections,  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  spot  of  light,  w  Inch 
moves  upou  a  screen,  as  in  the  manner  of  the  needle 
telegraph;  until  the  application  of  this  aud  similar 
devices,  the  commercial  value  of  suhmarim*  cahh's  wa-s 
seriously  impaired.  A  Frimch  cable  was  laid  in  1879, 
making  in  all  2  French  and  3  English,  4  of  them  under 
one  management.  See  p.  *207  ;  Field,  C.  M  p.  10*29. 

Atlan'lldes.  r?.  pL  {.‘Sstron.)  See  Pleiades. 

Atlaii'tif^,  (THE  New,)  the  title  of  an  allegorical  fiction 
by  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  name  of  nn  island  described 
therein  as  being  placed,  like  the^f/««^.sof  early  w  l  iters, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

At'laia.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  TitiMis,  son  of  lapetus  and 
Clymene.  Jupiter,  the  conqueror  of  Hie  Titans,  con¬ 
demned  him  to  hear  the  vault  of  heaven;  which  fable 
arose  from  his  lofty  shitnre.  By  Pleione.  the  daughter 
of  O’eamis,  he  had  seven  daughters,  who,  under  the 
name  of  I*leiadefi  or  Atlavtide.s,iA\i}UO  in  tlie  In  avens. 
Acconling  to  some,  he  was  also  the  father  of  tlw 
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At'la^  an  extensive  an*!  lofty  chain  of 

niouiitaiii.i  in  N. \V.  AlriCii.exteinlin^  tlirouijli  tlie  {greater 
part  of  harhar.v,  fnnn  Tunis  to  M'»r4iccj);  ami  dividing 
llj«  latter  countries,  ajid  Algeria,  fnun  the  great  south¬ 
ern  desert  of  .Sahara.  I  he  mount.iins  whii  li  lurm  tlie 
E.  houmlary  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  are  tlie  highest 
of  the  chain,  one  of  then*  rising  to  an  elevation  of  11,000 
ft.  above  tile  se.a.  Our  knowledge  ot  the  roads  iraversitig 
tins  uiountain  systein  is  very  scanty.  It  i.s  believed  that 
only  two  pa«es,  B -h  iwan  and  Belavin,  exist  between 
th  *  province  of  Suse  and  the  country  N.  of  tiie  A.  Far- 
tlier  E.,  between  5^an  I  4°  \\\  Lon.,  lies  the  great  caravan 
route,  by  which  the  commerce  between  Fez  in  .Morocco, 
and  rimbuctoo,  in  Sond  in.  is  c:irrie<i  <»n.  It  traverses 
tlie  di.stricts  of  Tartlet  and  Drah.  ami  connects  with  tin* 
great  caravan  road  to  M -c-^a.  Copper,  iron,  leail,  anti¬ 
mony,  saltpetre.  an  I  rock-salt,  are  among  the  mineral 
productions  of  -4.  The  inh  ibitants  are  called  Berbers 
(7.  r.). — -1.  g.ive  its  nam  5  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

n.;  ^/.  Atl^sss.  [From  tlie  giant  Atlas:  perhaps 
from  tir.  a,  e  iphonic,  an  I  to  bear.]  (Anal.)  The 

name  of  the  rtr.st  vertebra  It  dilTers  from  the  other  ver- 
tebrie  in  hiving  its  body  srn  ill  ami  thin,  ami  its  fora¬ 
men  very  large,  being  in  form  somewhat  like  a  ring.  It 
is  connected  above  with  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bon  *,  and  receives  the  tooth-like  process  of  tlie  second 
cervical  vertebra  from  below;  the  former  admitting  ol 
moving  the  head  up  and  down,  the  latter,  from  side  to 
side. 

A  name  given  to  any  number  of  maps  col¬ 
lected  in  the  form  of  a  voluiue,  probably  because  old 
W’orks  of  ih  s  kind  had  a  figure  of  Atlas  bearing  the  w'orld 
on  his  .shoulders,  engraved  on  the  title-page.  Boucher 
ill)  igines  the  mime  to  be  d  Tiveil  from  the  German  athiss, 
satin,  because  mips  were  printeil  on  soft  paper  with  a 
glossy  surf.tce  like  satin.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
any  loUo  vol.  of  engravings,  illuatrating  a  particular 
subject. 

{O)  n.)  A  kind  of  silk  cloth  fabricated  in  the  M'est 
Indies. 

At  las,  in  Tllinoii,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  12  m.  S.W. 
of  Fittsfi  dd  : /w/>  of  township  1,584. 

AtT;%4.  in  MicUigan^  a  township  of  Lapeer  co. 

— posi-township  of  Genesee  co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Flint;  />>/>.  1,501. 

At'ias,  in  O.'iio,  a  post-office  of  Belmont  co. 

At  a  legil  term,  meanin<;,  according  to  the  course 

of  tile  co.nmm  law;  in  the  law. 

Atlix  c»,  a  town  of  .Mexico,  state  of  Puebla,  20  m.  S.  of 
i'ueblo  de  los  Angelos,  aud  situated  in  a  fine  and  salu¬ 
brious  country. 

Atinuro^coj>e«  n  (Cum.)  An  instrument  invented  by 
Bib.net.  to  meisnre  the  rat-*  of  evaporation. 

Atm  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  atmology. 

Atm  >1  o^Wt^  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  atmology. 

At  111  [Gr.  aOno.f,  vapor,  and  lojo<y  discourse  ] 

(Pty.)  Tuat  part  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  pheuom  *11.1  of  aqueous  vapor. 

Atm  lill'oter*  (Gr.  at  n  >s,  vapor;  matron,  n.  meas¬ 
ure.]  (/'ly.)  An  instriiment  for  m  •  isuring  tiio  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  und;r  given  circumstances.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  variety  of  causes  whicli  inlluonce  the 
l»roC'*-ss  of  evapoMlioii  at  th3  eartu's  surf.ice.  an  -I. 
Would  be  a  simple  iiislrum'nt.  A  quuitity  of  water, 
after  being  weiglied,  wo.ild  hive  to  be  exp  >sed  in  a 
miisured  vessel  totheadioii  of  th3  atnusphore;  the 
differeu;e  in  weight,  after  the  expjriiu-iit,  would  give 
tlie  am  unit  of  evaporation.  But.  meteorological  and 
other  causes  so  affect  vapiroui  exhalations  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tlie  earth,  that  110  accurate  A.  his  hitherto  been 
constru  :te  1. 

At'm  ere.  n.  [Fr.  atmo^phtre :  from  Gr.  atmo^, 
vap  »r,  and  sphaint^  sph  *re.J  ((*•!/•)  The  wliolo  body  of 
air  or  other  mixture  of  gases  which  envelops  a  planet. 
We  sh  ill  here  d  jvote  ourselvesexclusiw-ly  to  tliat  whicli 
Burnmnds  the  earth,  merely  observing,  th  it  w.?  have 
more  or  less  reason  to  suppose  th  it  an  A.,  in  density 
compirahle  to  tint  of  the  earth,  envelops  the  sun. 
Venus,  M.irs,  Jupiter,  an  i  Siturn;  hut  does  not  affect 
the  moon.  (See  th  -se  several  iriinas.) — The  subject  of  the 
-4.,  treated  in  all  its  extent,  would  lead  us  mu  di  too  far. 
Its  cliemlc.il  coinpositiou  and  weight  h  ivo  been  already 
8p  iken  of  In  the  article  Am,  ivul  weslidl  confine  our¬ 
selves  here  to  the  description  of  its  average  state.  The 
A-  must  be  considered  as  a  body  of  airrevolving  with  the 
earth.  This  givi*s  its  several  strita  an  increising  ve¬ 
locity  as  wo  recede  from  the  eartii’s  axis.  Fc»r  instance, 
at  the  equator,  the  air  (if  any),  which  is  twice  as  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;is  the  surface,  mu^t  revolve 
with  double  the  actual  velocity  of  the  air  at  the  surface. 
This  consideration  shows  p  isitivoly  th  it  the  A.  which 
re  illy  accompanies  and  revolves  with  the  earth,  certain¬ 
ly  caiitmt  extend  in  the  smallest  quantity  above  20,000 
miles  from  the  .surface.  For  at  that  height  the  tendency 
to  recede  from  the  centre,  known  by  the  name  of  cenfn- 
J'ug  il  force..,  w  lul  I  coiinterb  ilance  the  weight,  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  p.irticle.s  tow.ird  the  earth,  and  at  a  higher  dis¬ 
tance  Would  overcome  it  entirely.  But  weare  not  there¬ 
fore  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  air,  more  or  les-s. 
receiving  with  the  earth  up  to  so  great  a  height.  Forty 
or  fifty  mile.s  is  supposed  to  be  the  limit  which  it  at¬ 
tains.  The  strongest  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a 
limited  A.  is  <Ierived  from  the  rapid  decrease  of  temper¬ 
ature  which  takes  place  h,s  we  recede  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  decrea.se  is  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  us;  at  least  we  can  but  guess  at  the  form  it 
assumes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mass  of  air.  To 
this  circumstance  it  is  owing  tliat  all  we  can  say  of 
those  regions  must  be  little  more  than  speculation. 
Near  the  earth,  even  at  great  elevatbms  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  we  cannot  say  that  observed  temperatures  cor¬ 


rectly  represent  tlie  law  of  tlic  atmospluTe  :  for  example, 
we  cannot  say  th  it  the  average  lempeiMtiire  ot  Guilo, 
whicli  is  more  than  y  ODO  teet  above  the  sca-levid,  !-•»  tlie 
average  tumperalure  of  the  air  y,OoU  leel  above,  tu><i  "cer, 
tlie  sea.  Tlie  only  oliservaiioii  worthy  of  any  confidence 
is  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  t.ikeii  ilurlng  lii.-i  celebrated  a.-'Cent, 
at  a  heiglit  of  O.ohO  metres,  or  7,d->4  yaids,  above  the  sea- 
level.  Tlie  dilference  of  teiiiper.iture  between  air  at  tlie 
surface  ami  at  the  lM*ight  just  mentioned  wasdn^'^C.,  or 
nearly  72^^  F.  Tlii?*,  if  Iheilecreaseof  teiiiperalure  be 
unitbnn,  gnes  a  diminuliun  of  I®  F.  lor  every  lUa  yards, 
or  of  !'■’ C.  for  eveiy  17d  metres  of  elevation.  Tin*  fd- 
lowmg  table  was  deduced  by  Humboldt  from  variou-* 
ob^e^vations.  It  xvill  serve  to  show*  iiow  far  the  tein- 
per.itures  of  elevated  regions  on  the  earth  agree  x\ith 
tuo.>e  of  the  same  height  in  the  atmosphere,  lus  ileiluced 
from  the  preciiling.  The  first  column  is  the  height  of  the 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  second,  tlie  mean 
temjierature  at  and  near  the  equator;  the  third,  the 
sainw  in  about  45° ol  lat.  (-H)iueaijs  above,  and  (— )  below 
the  freezing  point. 


Elevation 

Equator. 

Lat.  45^ 

iu  Varda. 

Mean  Temp.  Ceutig. 

Mean  Temp.  Ccnllg. 

0 

+ 

•-'7°  -5 

12°  -0 

1065 

+ 

21°  -8 

-H 

8°  -0 

2131 

+ 

18°  i 

— 

0°  -2 

3197 

-t- 

li°  -3 

— 

4°  -8 

42b5 

-t* 

7°  -0 

6328 

-f 

1°  -5 

From  the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  at  the  equa¬ 
tor,  on  the  average  of  5328  yards,  a  ri.-.e  of  2U5  yards 
gives  a  fall  of  1°  C.  But  the  tall  is  more  vajuil  in  the 
higher  regions  than  in  the  lower.  From  U  to  2131  yards 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  234  yards  produces  a  fall  of 
1°;  but  from  3197  to  5328  yards,  an  elevation  of  100 
yards  does  the  same.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  derived  from  the  pre 
ceding,  is  as  follows  :  If  we  suppi»sean  elevation  ot  200 
yards  to  produce  a  fall  of  1®  F.,  it  follows,  that,  at  a 
licight  of  forty  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  (he  air  must  be  Soo*^  F.  below  that  of  the 
sea,  or  certainly  more  than  300*^  below  the  freezing-point 
There  is  the  strongest  reiisun  to  suppose  that  uo  gas  wo 
know  of  would  pre.^erve  its  ga.^eous  state  at  this  low- 
temperature,  but  w'uuld  become  liquid;  and  tliough  no 
gas  ha.s  yet  been  rendered  liijuid  by  reduction  of  tem¬ 
perature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced  to  that  state  by- 
cold  and  pressure  united.  —  The  presiturf.  of  the.4.  is  one 
of  its  most  important  projierties.  We  owe  tlie  detcrini- 
nation  of  tlie  weight  of  our  A.  to  an  invaluable  iiistrii- 
ment,  the  Baronieur.  The  action  and  management  of 
tills  instrument  are  explained  under  Barometlr;  sutlice 
it  liere,  that  the  corrected  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
represents  the  height  of  an  envelope  of  mercury,  at 
tlie  temperature  of  32^  F..  whicli  would  equal  iii  weight 
the  entire  envekqie  of  the  earth.  In  so  far  as  this  ele 
meiit  goes,  our  actual  A.  might  be  supplanted  by  a 
liquid  mercuriiil  ocean  of  the  average  deplh  td'  29*97 
inches.  A  mercurial  column  29  97  inches  in  height, 
and  I  squire  inch  in  section,  weighs  14-73  lbs.;  wliicli 
gives  uii  the  equivalent  height  of  a  column  of  utinos- 
jiheric  air  of  llie  same  section.  The  word  a/imisphere  is 
often  employed  to  express  this  weight  of  pressure  on  a 
b«iuare  inch  of  surlace,  so  th.it  when  we  speak,  in 
Ahchanics,  ofthe  jire>.suro  of  steam  on  aboiler  as  uinuuiit- 
ing  to  three  A.,  we  mean  a  pressure  of  about  45  Ib.s.  on 
the  square  inch.  The  pressure  on  a  square  inch  being 
thus  ascertained,  we  liave  nn-rely  to  multiply  it  by  the 
number  of  square  inches  on  the  earth's  surfitce  to  ohlain 
the  total  w'eiglit  of  tiie  A.  It  amounts  to  1T07085  tril¬ 
lion  of  lbs.,  or  about  of  the  earth's  mas.s. 

— It  appears,  from  observation,  that  the  height  of  the 
mercurial  A.  is  not  the  same  in  all  latitudes,  nor  in  any 
bxj.ility  at  all  soasons,  or  at  all  hours  of  tiie  day.  The 
lires^ure  of  the  A.  in  the  northern  hemisphere  increases 
as  Wrt  recede  from  the  eipiator,  reaching  a  maximum  at 
30^  N.  Lat.,  and  ilecreasiiig  from  30®  to  Go®,  where  it  ag.iiu 
begins  to  rise.  The  greater  lieight  at  30®  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  air  at  that  latitude  by  the 
action  of  the  irade-winis.  q.  v.  As  the  heat  of  the 
earth's  surface  increases  the  rarity  of  the  air  above  it, 
aixl  causes  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  heated  column  to 
overflow',  w'o  woiibl  expect  that,  during  the  year,  the 
barometer  would  stand  at  a  niiiiimum  in  sunitiier,  and  a 
maximum  in  Nvinter.  In  reality,  however,  although  the 
barometer  is  highe.st  in  midwinter,  there  is  another 
maximum  in  midsummer,  making  thus  two  minima  — 
one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  This  nri.ses  from 
the  part  which  watery  vapor  plays  in  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  heat  of  midsummer  introduces 
into  the  air  a  largo  quantity  of  moisture,  in  the  form  of 
ela.stic  vapor,  wliich,  adding  its  pressure  to  that  of  the 
dry  air.  raises  what  w’ould  otherwise  be  the  minimum 
barometric  column  to  a  higher  point  than  that  at  which 
it  stands  in  spring  ami  autumn.  Similar  causes  affect 
the  pressure  of  the  A.  during  the  24  hours  of  tlie  day. 
There  are  tw'o  m.-ixima  —  one  at  10  a.  m.,  the  other  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  p.  M. ;  and  two  minima— at  4  a  M.anrl  4 
p.  M.  Very  slight  variations  indicate  the  existence  of 
atmospheric  tidal  waves  ;  but  this  subject  is  still  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  The  pressure  of  the  A.  exercises  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  organism  of  the  human 
frame.  A  man  of  ordinary  stature  is  expose<l  to  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  about  14  tons:  but  as  tlip  air  permeates  the  whole 
body,  ami  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  no  incon¬ 
venience  is  fouud  to  result  from  it.  From  experiments 
instituted  by  tlie  brothers  Weber  in  Germany,  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  heads  of  the  thigh  and  arm 
bones  are  kept  in  tlieir  sockets  by  the  pressure  of  the 
A.\  aud  iu  balloon  ascents  the  aeronaut  often  suffers 


fnmi  bleeding  at  the  nose,  lips,  and  even  ej'es  — a  fact 
tliat  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ihe  strength  of  the 
Idood-ve-s-ieJs  luus  been  adjnsletl  with  reference  to  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure. —  In  respi-el  to  its  ft»rni,  the  A.  may 
bo  con.siilered  a.s  a  spheroid,  eleialed  to  the  eijuator,  on 
account  of  the  diurnal  inotion  ot  the  earth,  and  alsi*  of 
tlie  gre.it  rareliu  tioti  of  the  air  hy  tiie  sun's  rays,  wliicli 
tlieje  exert  a  powerful  iiillueiice. —  For  tlie  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  tlicvl.,  as  connected  with  the  weutlier,  see  llv- 
OROM.  TRY,  Mkieorul  :oy,  T.  m PE  .ATt'RE  :  aud  articles  on 
p.iriicular  subjects,  Aurora  B  >ueali.*<,  Lew,  Evapo- 
j:ATio.\,  Eljctkmty  ( A'l m  )'PUEiuc;,  Heat.  Rain.  Wind, 
Ac. — Ft-*,  tlie  A.  as  a  medium  of  cuiiiiiiunical ion  (taking 
this  word  iu  its  W'idest  Hen©!*;,  sec  Aei  odtnam  cs,  Aki.o- 
Nvuiics,  IUli.oon,  SS  v  l,  S  'fNn,  \  ibi:at;o.\.  Win.  mii.l  — 
For  its  effi.rt.s  upon  animal  aud  vegetable  lite,  see  I)£- 
coMi»osiT.o.\,  Klspiraii-.n,  \  koeta  iun  :  and,  ric€  rersd, 
for  tlie  effect.s  of  the  imjauidciable  bubNtaiices  upon  it, 
see  Kli'-ciricity,  He\t,  Kei rac-»ion.  lor  iustnimenls 
used  to  mea.sure.  its  st.-ite,  see  B  iromkter.  Therm  'MEier, 
ELDInMET.iR,  HYOUOME:ER,  MANOMETER.  FiU*  the  history 
of  atmospherical  researches,  see  the  following  naiiies: 
II.:ro,  C1X81DIUS,  Gaui.eo,  Torricelli,  r\8CAL.  Boyle, 
M  iRioTTK,  Priestley,  S.heelk,  Bl\ck,  Lavoisier,  Cav¬ 
endish,  Ac. 

(Eie.ct.)  The  name  of  A.  is  given  to  a  certain  medium, 
or  electrical  intliieuce,  supiiosed  to  be  diffused  around  an 
electrical  body. 

Figuratively  and  morally,  a  pervading  influence;  as,  an 
atino<phe.re  of  virtue. 

AtmoMt>3ier'ioal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  atmosphen*,  or  dei>eudent  on  it;  tis,  atmospheric 
engine  (^ee  Engine)  ;  atmospheric  railway  (see  Railway)  ; 
atmospheric  tide  (seo  Tid;-:),  «S:c. 

AtmoM|>hororo$;:>%  v.  [Gr.  atmos,  vapor,  sphairOy 
sphere,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  treaty  or  discourse  on 
the  atmospln  re. 

Ato  liA,  iu  Indian  Ternfory,  apost-olfice  of  the  ChoctaAv 
nation. 

Atoll^  Atol  loii,  ?7.  [A  Maidive  word.]  (Geog.)  An 
island  of  coral,  consi&iing  of  a  circular  reef  or  ring  of 
coral.  Kiirrounding  a  lagoon  ofthe  ocean. 

Atormiu,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  iohna,  confidence.] 
(Med.)  Want  of  confidence;  discouragement.  A  state  of 
iiiiiid  uiiiavorable  to  heallli,  and  injurious  in  disease;  it 
is  the  niititliesis  of  Katidniia.  —  Dunglison. 

At'olpli«  Ad'olpii,  At'allpii,  or  Ad'aulph,  the  first  king 
ofthe  Gotli.s.  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  brother-in-law 
of  Alaric,  whom  he  joined  during  Hie  siege  of  Rome, 
witii  ail  army  raised  in  Paiiiionia,  and  wliom  he  buc- 
ceeded.  lie  defeiited  some  pretenders  to  the  empire,  but 
wa.s  ntiable  to  take  Massilia.  In  414,  he  married  Placi- 
dia.  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Iloiiorius.  He  assumed  the 
manners  of  tiie  Romans,  and  having  conquered  Spain, 
wa.s  assassinated  at  Barcelona  in  415. 

At'oiii,  n.  [Fr.  atome;  Lat.  ulomus;  Gr.  af«mos,  from  a, 
priv.,  and  temno,  to  rut.]  A  particle  of  matter  k»)  Miiall 
that  It  cannot  be  cut,  or  divided  into  Miiallcr  jiarlicles; 
the  smallest  component  part  of  a  body;  anything  ex¬ 
tremely  small. 

(i'hgs.)  The  term  A.  expre.sses  Ihooi  etically  the  small¬ 
est  particle  of  mailer,  w  hieh  is  believed  to  be  incapable 
of  division  into  ])arts.  A  discussion  lias  been  carried  on 
from  ancient  times  relative  to  the  finite  or  infinite  divisi¬ 
bility  of  matter,  and  alllKiugli  tin*  development  of  the 
atomic  theory  wa.s  supposed  to  give  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  limited  uivisibilitv ,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
dtmbted  whether  the  question  can  be  duiided.  The  di¬ 
visibility  of  matter  apjiareiit  to  the  naked  eye,  ami  as¬ 
certained  by  calculaf  iiiii,  is  almost  beyond  concejition. 
'Ihus,  according  to  Kane,  0*01  of  a  cubic  line  of  silver, 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  will  produce  a  distinct  iinlkiiiess 
in  500  cubic  inches  of  clear  water  containing  a  trace  of 
common  sail,  so  that  a  particle  of  silver  must  be  much 
less  than  the  billionth  of  a  cubic  line  in  size.  It  will  give 
a  more  tangible  idea  of  a  billion  to  say  that  a  man 
counting  second.^  by  a  watch  day  and  night  would  re¬ 
quire  31,075  y»‘ars  to  arrive  at  that  number.  l>r.  T. 
Tliomson  has  shown  that  the  size  of  a  particle  of  lead 
cannot  amount  to  so  much  as  the  888,490.000  OOo.OOOth 
part  of  a  cubic  inch.  Theapjiarent  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  minutem^ss  of 
living  organized  beings,  millions  of  wliieh  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  Constitute  a  p(»int  visible  to  the  naki*d  eye; 
and  they  poss'-ss  more  or  less  comidex  systems,  each  part 
of  which  again  is  a  portion  of  an  organized  structure, 
wliii  h  may  even  coiiskt  of  other  complex  parts.  Tlie 
mind  is  lost  in  alfempting  to  conceive  of  a  limit  in  di¬ 
visibility  as  long  ns  materiality  eiitei's  into  the  Idea. — 
The  name  molecule  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  particle 
of  matter  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  subordinate  parti¬ 
cles. 

Atomectinn'ics.  n.  pL  (Chem.)  The  name  ofa  newsys- 
tein  put  forth  by  Gustave  ilinrichs,  of  Copenhagen,  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years,  ami  outlined  in  a  book  publislied  in 
1867.  It  may  be  defined  as  chemistry  coiiMdered  ns  ine- 
chaniCH  of  the  panatoms,  or  atoms  ot' puntogeni  the  pan- 
togen  itself  being  the  primary  chemical  principle,  as 
gravitation  is  ihe  primary  nieehanical  principle.  1  hough 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  only  a  fir.-l  step  in  a  bouiidless 
realm,  it  furnishes  subjects  for  thought  of  great  interest. 

A  conclusion  is  drawn,  from  the  analogy  between  the 
history  of  astronomy  and  that  of  clienii.siry,  that  there 
exists  some  general  princiiile  which  vvill  transform  mod¬ 
ern  chemistry  into  a  mechanics  of  the  atoms,  as  astron¬ 
omy  has  become  a  mechanics  of  the  lieavenly  bodies. 
As  the  basis  of  this  celestial  mechanics  is  hut  a  hypothe¬ 
sis,  sV)  a  similar  hypothesis  may  be  pronounced  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  chemical  atoms.  Let  ws  8U[ipo.se  that  tlie 
atoms  of  the  chemical  elements  differ  only  in  regard  to 
quantity,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  relativ* 
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>>osjt(o*i  of  the  atoms  of  some  one  primary  matter,  just 
Hs  tti«r  j)lauet8  ditfei'  only  according  to  t!ie  number  of 
pounds  of  ponderable  matter  they  contain,  ami  its  dis¬ 
tribution  around  their  axes.  8ince  ever>  tbiny:  would  be 
thus  composed  of  this  one  primary  matter,  it  is  called 
and  its  atoms  panatonns.  This  is  an  liypothesis ; 
but  even  universal  i^ravitatiou  isonly  an  hypothesis;  ami 
as  tliis  hypothesis  is  the  tund.imental  principle  of  lheo< 
retical  jistronomy,  so  the  hypotliesis  of  paiitogen  ex¬ 
plains  tile  numorical  relations  of  tlie  atomic  weights, 
and  gives  a  simple,  comprelituisive,  because  natural,  cl.is- 
siticatioii  of  tlie  elements.  8o  that  tlie  chemicHi,  physical, 
ami  morphological  or  crystallographic  proj)erties  of  the 
elements  and  their  combinations  may  be  calculated  just 
as  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  calculated.  The  panaloms,  or 
atoms  of  pantogen,  are  necessarily  etpial ;  tliey  must  be 
coiisitlered  as  simple  and  m.iteriai  points,  totally  devoid 
of  all  oiXMilt  properties.  When  combined,  they  are  at 
.certun  tixe<l  distances  from  e.ich  other.  Three  combined 
necessarily  form  an  e<|uiiateral  triangle,  as  tins  is  the 
only  position  of  stable  eipiilibrium  of  three  equal  mate¬ 
rial  points.  More  paiiatoms  combining  herewith  iu  the 
same  plane  will  continue  this  geometrical  law,  thus 
forming  hexagons,  &c.,  divUilile  into  regular  triangles. 
According  as  the  tigures  thus  formed,  or  atotn'ire.Sy  are 
composed  of  equilateral  triangles  or  squares,  the  ele* 
incuts  are  divided  into  two  onlers,  m  aWs  or  metal¬ 
loids,  and  Utratfonoi'is  or  metals.  According  to  the  geo¬ 
metric. il  outline  of  tlio  atom  ire,  th-se  orders  are  subdi- 
viiled  into  genor  i:  the  species  or  elements  correspond  to 
given  values  of  the  variables  expressing  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  genus. 

Atoiii'ic,  Atoiil'ieaK  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of  atoms;  extremdy  minute. 

Atojii'ically,  adv.  In  anatomical  manner;  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  tiie  atomic  philosophy. 

Ai'oilli'oiail,  At'Oillist,  a.  One  who  holds  tlie  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  atomic  philo.sophy. 

Atoiil'ie  Fhilo'iai^hy.  Leucippus,  a  pliilosopher 
of  .\l)dera,  who  rtounsh.Ml  ab.mt  4.jd  h.  c.,  is  generally 
regarde*!  as  the  original  propoumler  of  wiiat  has  been 
calleil  the  Atomic  It  was  adopteil  by  De¬ 

mocritus,  in  his  Cbsjuoy'Ujy,  atnl  afterwards  by  Kpiciirus, 
to  whom  its  celebrity  is  chiefly  owing.  The  following 
account  of  tliis  doctrine  i.s  taken  from  Dr.  Good's  B-ftk 
of  X-xtnrt^  and  is  a  clear  and  concise  sketch  of  the 
theory  contained  in  the  writing.s  of  Epicurus  ami  his 
followers: — The  A.  P.  of  Epiciiru'*,  in  its  mere  pUymcnl 
contemplation,  allows  of  notiiing  but  mitter  and  space, 
which  are  equally  inflnite  ami  unbouii  led,  which  have 
equ.illy  existed  tfom  all  eternity,  and  from  different 
combinations  of  which  evi-ry  visible  form  is  created. 
Tfiese  elementary  princiules  hive  no  coiiiJiiou  property 
with  each  other;  for  wliatcver  mitter  is,  ttiat  space  is 
the  reverse  of:  and  whatever  spice  is,  mitter  is  the 
contrary  to.  The  actually  solid  parts  of  all  boiTies, 
therefore,  are  m  liter  ;  their  actu  il  pores,  space:  and  the 
p  irts  which  are  not  altogether  solid,  but  an  intermixture 
of  solidity  and  pore,  are  space  and  m.itt*r  combined. 
Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  space  and 
m.itter  existe«l  uncoinbined,  orin  their  pure  an  1  elemen¬ 
tary  state.  Space,  in  its  elein  uitary  state,  is  ali.solute 
ami  perfect  void;  mitter,  in  its  elementary  slate,  con¬ 
sists  of  inconceiv.ildy  minute  seeds  or  atoms  so  sm.ill 
tint  the  corpuscles  of  vapor,  light,  and  ho  it  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  tlitMii;  and  so  solid  that  they  c  inn  »t  possibly 
be  broken  or  abraded  by  any  concu.ssioii  or  violence 
wli  itever.  Every  atom  is  po-iS  ’.s-.ed  of  certain  intrinsic 
powers  of  motion.  Umler  tlie  old  school  of  Democritus, 
the  perpetu.il  motions  hence  produced  were  ot  two 
kinds:  a  ilescemling  motion,  from  tlie  natural  gravity 
of  the  at  nils:  and  a  reboumiing  motion,  from  collision 
and  mutual  cl.ish.  Besides  these  two  motions,  Epicurus 
supposed  that  some  atoms  were  occ:ision  illy  possessed 
of  a  third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  they 
desceiuieil  in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  oscillation.s  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  Tliese  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  flying  through 
all  time  and  space  in  different  directions,  and  umler 
diff.Tent  laws,  have  interchangeably  tried  and  exhibited 
every  pisssilde  mode  of  rencontre,  sometimes  repidled 
from  each  other  by  a  concussion,  and  soim'times  adher¬ 
ing  to  e.ich  other  from  their  own  jagged  or  pointed  con¬ 
struction,  or  from  the  casual  interstices  which  two  or 
more  connecte»l  atoms  mu.-^t  produce,  and  which  may  be 
just  adapted  to  those  of  other  figures,  as  globular,  oval, 
or  square.  Hence  the  origin  of  compound  and  visible 
bixlios;  hence  the  origin  of  large  masses  of  matter; 
hence,  eveiilually,  the  origin  of  the  world  itself.  When 
tli'^se  prim.iry  atoms  are  closely  compacted,  and  but 
little  vaciiity'or  space  lies  between,  they  produce  those 
kinds  of  sufistances  which  we  denominate  solids,  as 
stones  and  metals;  when  they  are  loose  and  ili.sjointed, 
ami  a  large  qutntity  of  space  or  vacuity  is  iuterpo.sed. 
they  exhibit  bodies  of  lax  texture,  as  wool,  water,  and 
vapor.  The  worhl,  thus  geuer.ned.  is  perpetually  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  applicatii)!!  of  fresh  tliles  of  elementary 
atoms,  flying  with  inconceivable  rapidity  through  all 
the  infiiift.v  of  space,  invisible  from  their  minuteness,  ami 
occupying  the  places  of  those  that  are  as  perpetually 
flying  olT.  Yet  nothing  is  eternal  or  immutable  but 
these  elementary  seeds  or  atom.s  themselves.  Tlie  com¬ 
pound  forms  of  m  itter  are  continually  decomposing  and 
dissolving  into  tlieir  original  corpu.scles.  The  world 
itself  is  a  compouml.  thoiigli  not  an  organized  being: 
sustained  ami  nourished,  like  organize*!  heings,  from 
the  material  pabulum  tint  floats  tlirough  the  void  t)f 
infinity.  The  w<irld  itself  must,  therefore,  in  the  same 
maniiiu-,  perish;  it  had  a  i>eginning,  and  it  wdll  have  an 
eml  Its  present  cnisi.s  will  he  decompounded ;  it  will 
return  to  its  original,  its  elementary  atom.s,  and  new 
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worlds  will  arise  frnii  its  destruction.  Space  is  infinite, 
luateri.il  atoms  are  infinite,  hut  tiie  world  is  not  infinite. 
This,  then,  is  not  the  only  world,  nor  the  only  material 
system,  that  exists.  The  cause  lliat  lias  produced  tliis 
visible  system  i.s  competent  tti  produce  others;  it  lias 
been  acting  perpetually  from  all  eternity,  ami  there  are 
other  worlds  ami  other  system.sof  worhU  existing  around 
ns."  —  During  \  he  most  flourishing  periods  uf  tiie  Greek 
piiilosophy,  this  doctrine  of  matter  consisting  of  an 
assemblage  oi  indivisible  particles  sceins  to  liave  kept 
Us  ground  under  various  modifications;  the  idea  of  one 
cdemeiitary  mutter  deriving  its  form  and  properties  from 
the  shape  ami  union  ot  the  particles  composing  it,  is  a 
simplification  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras. 

Atoiil'ie  TIH‘Ory,  «.  {Cntm.)  Every  bi*dy  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  atoms  id'  unknown  size,  form,  ami  weight, 
which,  being  infinitely  hard,  cannot  be  further  subdi¬ 
vided.  The  atoms  of  elements  are  simple,  those  of  com¬ 
pounds  are  compound.  No  atom  itas  ever  been  seen, 
even  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes,  although  jiarti- 
cles  of  bodies  less  than  of  diameter 

have  been  discerned  by  their  aid:  tlie  forms  of  atoms 
are,  therefore,  unknown.  Although  the  acDm/  size  and 
weight  of  the  ultimate  at«»ms  of  boilies  cannot  bo  ascer¬ 
tained,  it  is  ea.*<y  to  disc*»ver  tlieir  relative  size  and 
weight.  Tor  instance,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
1  grain  of  liydrogen  combines  with  80  grains  of  bromine 
to  form  a  ilefinite  compouml,  and  never  in  any  otlier 
projiortion:  it  is  therefore  snpiiosed  that  the  nmnhev  of 
atoms  of  eacli  body  is  the  same,  but  that  the  weight  of 
each  atom  i.s  as  I  to  80.  Tliis  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  bromine  is  exactly  80  times  as  heavy  as  hyilrogen, 
a  cubic  iucli  of  tlieoue  uniting  with  exactly  1  cubic  inch 
of  the  other.  The  numbers  1  and  80,  therefore,  represent 
the  weiglit  of  the  atoms  or  the  a/omic  wn/Ati  of  these 
hodie.s:  ami  it  toliows  that  81  is  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  compound  formed  hy  their  union.  These  numbers 
are  also  termed  the  chcinical  tfiuivahni  or  combining 
jtropttrtion  of  these  substances.  .All  the  other  elements 
have  tlieir  combining  proportionx  or  atomic  we.ighin,  and 
are  subject  t«)  the  same  laws  as  hydrogen  and  bromine. 
It  often  ha]>peiis  tliat  double,  treble,  and  quadruple 
atoms  of  one  element  will  unite  with  a  single  atom  of 
anotlier  element  to  form  a  compound:  for  instance,  the 
following  conipounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  occur:  — 
Nitrogen,  14  grains;  Oxygen,  8  grains. 
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Here  we  find  one  Ht4mi  of  nitrogen  uniting  with  a  single, 
double,  treble,  quadruple,  and  quintuple  atom  of  oxygen, 
ami  never  in  any  UUtr  profnirlKni  —  as  N15  to  Os,  or 
N14  to  07,  for  example.  Thi.s  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  def  nit*'  proportions,  ami  is  a  consequence  of  llie  the¬ 
ory  of  atoms  of  a  constant  size  and  weight  laiil  d«»wn 
above.  It  was  first  put  forth  by  John  Dalton,  of  Man¬ 
chester.  It  has  been  s.dil  alK>ve,  that  the  atoms  ol  the 
same  body  are  of  constant  size;  but  it  happens  in  seve¬ 
ral  cases  that  the  atoms  of  ditfereiit  hoilies  are  of  ditter- 
ent  sizes.  Thms,  tlmugh  it  is  found  that  one  cubic  inch 
ot  hytlrogen  unites  with  one  cubic  inch  of  bromine,  it 
by  no  me.in.s  follows  tliat  equal  v*)lumes  of  carUm  and 
iron  unite  in  chemical  combination.  There  is  great 
diversity  in  the  relative  sizes  of  eleim-ntai  y  atoms,  those 
of  carbon  being  only  half  the  size  of  those  of  iron.  The 
Weight  of  an  atom  of  carbon  woubl  be  6,  and  tliat  ot  an 
atom  of  iron  would  be  llH;  hut  the  quantity  of  carbon 
would  only  take  up  half  the  space  of  the  quantity  of 
iron.  It  has  been  found  that  laidies  of  the  same  com¬ 
bining  volume  agree  strongly  in  their  properties.  Iodine, 
chlorine,  and  hromino  are  very  similar  in  their  reactions; 
and  there  are  several  otlier  groups  of  elemenls  firmed 
on  the  same  basis:  (see  Atomic  Volume.)  To  sum  uji, 
atomic  weight  is  the  relative  weight  of  the  atoms  of 
bodies,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  j)rop«irtioii  in 
whicli  they  unite.  Keasoning  on  this  theory,  tables 
have  been  con.slructed  of  the  atomic  weights  ol  all  the 
elements;  the  atomic  weights  of  coniiioumls  being  evi- 
deiillv  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.*  Hyilrogen  has  l>een  taken  as  the  unitary  body  by 
certain  cliemists,  from  being  the  lightest  of  all  known 
substances.  Other  chemists  have  taken  100  parts  of 
oxygen  as  the  standanl  number.  This  latter  arrang^^ 
incut,  hy  increasing  the  figures  in  each  number,  renders 
it  much  le.ss  convenient  to  work  with  the  second  than 
with  the  first  scale. 

Atomic  Weights,  Otmhining  Proportions,  or  Chemical 
Efiuivale.nt s  of  the  Elements. 

Klements.  Symbol.  Hydrogen=  1.  OxyKen=100. 


AUimininin . 

..Al  .... 

....  13-672  .. 

...  170-9 

Aiitiiniiiiv lStibium)Sb  .... 

....129.03  ... 

...1612-9 

Arsenic  . 

..  .  As . 

....  75- 

...  937-5 

B  iriiim . 

..  Ill . 

....  G,S-64  ... 

...  RSS-OS 

...Bi . 

... .212-86  ... 

Bor«)ii . 

..IS  . 

....  10-9  ... 

...  136-2 

Bromine . 

...Br . 

....  7«-»7  ... 

...  999-62 

..  Cd . 

....  5.‘)-74  ... 

...  690-70 

CiEsinm  . 

....Cs  .... 

...  133-  ... 

...1605- 

Calcium  . 

...Ca . 

....  2012  ... 

Carbon  . 

..C  ... 

....  6-  ... 

...  75* 

Cerium .  . 

..  Ce  .  .. 

....  46-  ... 

...  575- 

Chlorine . 

...Cl  .... 

....  30-49  ... 

...  443-67 

Chromium  . 

...Cr  .... 

....  26-27  .. 

...  32S-38 

Ci)lmlt . 

...Co  .... 

....  29-49  ... 

...  3i  8-65 

C‘»pper  {Cuprum)-. 

...Cu . 

....  3T05  ... 

...  395  6 

Didyminiu  . 

..1)  . 

....  48*  ... 

...  600- 

Erbium  . 

...E 

Fluorine  . 

...F  . 

....  19-  ... 

...  2.17-5 
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Elements.  S 

ymbol.  Hydrogen  = 

1.  Oxygen  = 

..G  . 

t-97 

.  87-12 

Gold  {Auruui) . 

..AU . 

.  98-33 

. 1-2-29-lG 

Hydrogen  . . 

.11  . 

.  1- 

.  12-5 

llmeiiiiim  . 

..11 

Intlinm  . 

...111 . 

35-9 

Iodine . 

..I  . 

T26-S8 

. 1585  99 

iri*imm  . 

..Ir  . 

.  98  56 

. 12;i-2-08 

..Fe . 

.  28-04 

bunthaiiinin . 

.  I.a 

Lead  (J*lumbum)... 

..1*0 . 

.103-57 

. 1294-64 

Lithium . . 

...l,i . 

.  0*53 

.  81  66 

Magnesium  . 

•  Mk . 

.  1-2-05 

.  168-14 

Manganese  .  . 

.  Mil . 

.  27-57 

.  344*18 

Mercury  ( Ifydrargyrum )  Hg..l0U10 

. 1-251-29 

Molybdenum . 

..Mo . 

.  47-69 

Nickel . 

...Ni . 

.  29-54 

.  369-33 

Niobium  . . 

....Nb 

Nitrogen  . 

.  N  . 

.  14- 

.  175-06 

0>mium  . 

...Os . 

.  99-41 

.  1242-02 

O-Vigeli . 

...0  . 

.  8- 

.  100- 

Pallatlium  . . 

..P.l . 

.  53  24 

IMmsphorus . 

..i> . 

.  3*2  02 

.  4O0-3 

riatinuin  . . 

Ft  . 

.  98-56 

. 1-232  08 

potassium  ( Kalium 

i)  K  . 

.  33-96 

.  487- 

Itliodiiiin*.. . 

Ko . 

,  6-2-10 

.  651-96 

Kiibidinm . 

..Ub  . 

.  85-36 

.  1067- 

.  Ku . 

.  62-11 

.  bil-so 

Selenium . 

.  Se . 

.  39-62 

.  495-28 

Silicon . 

.Si  . 

.  21-36 

.  '267- 

Si  1  ver  ( A  rgentum ) . 

-Ag . 

108- 

. 1360- 

Sodium  {S'utrium). 

...Nu . 

.  22-97 

.  287-lT 

..St . 

43  84 

.  548-0-2 

Sulphur . 

..s  . 

16- 

.  200-0 

Tantalum  (or  Columbium)Ta.. 

,..Te . 

.  64-98 

.  801-:6 

Terbium . 

.  .Tb 

..TJ . 

.204- 

Thorium . . 

.Tb . 

59-50 

.  743-86 

Tin  (iStannum) . 

..Sn . 

.  58-82 

.  735-29 

Titanium  . 

,  .Ti  . 

.  24-12 

.  301-55 

Tungsten  (  Wolfram  iW . 

.  94-64 

. 1183-3 

Uranium. . 

..u . 

.  00  0 

Vanadium . 

.  Y  . 

68-46 

.  855-84 

Yttrium  . 

...Y  . 

.  32-2 

Zinc . 

.  Zii . 

.  3-2-62 

.  406-59 

Zirconium . 

,..Zr . 

33-58 

.  419-73 

Those  elements  with  no  numbers  against  them  are  aj 
yet  too  rare  in  their  occurrence  to  have  hud  tlieir  atomic 
weight  proiierly  investigated.  The  above  numbers,  or 
equivaleiiis,  as  tliey  are  generally  termed  for  the  sake 
of  shortness,  liave  been  determined  with  almost  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  by  various  chemists  of  celebrity.  AVheii 
once  a  standard  was  fixed  on,  it  was  easy  to  determine 
the  equivalents  of  other  elements,  I  y  uniting  a  definite 
portion  of  the  standard  sul. stance  w  ilh  that  whose  equiv¬ 
alent  was  sought,  and  weighing  the  result.  'Jhus,  1  gr. 
of  hydnigen  was  exjdoded  witli,  say  13  of  oxjgen.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  oxygen  unite<l  with  the  hydrogen 
to  loi  iii  water,  another  ]iuitioii  itmaiiiing  uiicumbined. 
On  weigliing  the  water,  it  was  found  to  weigh  9  grains, 
showing  that  the  equivaie-nt  tir  coiiil  iiiing  proportion  of 
oxygen  was  8,  which  waslurllier  coi. filmed  on  weighing 
the  uncomhim  d  oxygen.  i\iialysis,  as  well  as  synthesis, 
was  also  used  to  deteimine  or  coufiim  equivalents.  100 
grains  of  water  were  decomposed  hy  voltaic  electiicity, 
and  the  resulting  oxygen  and  hydrogen  weighed,  tl»e 
amounts  being  loiiinl  to  be,  hydr*  gen  11  111  grains,  oxy¬ 
gen  8s  889  grains.  The  accuracy  necessary  in  these  de¬ 
terminations  is  so  great,  tlmt  the  most  eminent  chemists 
shrink  ftoni  engaging  in  tlu  seresearclie.s,  although  there 
are  several  elements — b»  ton.  for  insiance— the  equivalents 
of  which  are  at  Kiiowledged  to  be  not  quite  ct>rrect. 

Atoin'ic  VoIiiiKC  is  the  relative  .vu?  of  the  com¬ 
bining  propoi  til  iis  or  HttuiiS  of  bodies,  ju>t  as  atomic 
weight  is  the  relative  uaght  of  their  combining  propor¬ 
tions  or  atoms.  It  is  determined  by  di>  hling  the  atomic 
weight  hy  tlie  spieific  gravity.  As  the  principal  re¬ 
searches  on  atomic  w  eights  have  hetMi  made  in  Germany, 
the  oxygen  standard  is  generally  used  in  calculating 
them.  As  hefore  stated  (see  Atomic  Theory), sul'Staiices 
tall  into  several  well-inai  ked  groups,  possessing  analo¬ 
gous  properties,  and  giving  isoinorphous  coiiipoundi. 
The  iollowing  table  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this  fact:— 


Cobalt . 

Iron  . 

Nickel . 

Equiv.  0=100. 

.  309 . 

.  350 . 

.  369  . 

....  123-2 . 

Atom,  vob 

.  44 . 

.  41  . 

.  57 . 

Sp.  gr. 
.  8-39 

.  8-39 

.  21-6 

Osmium . 

. 1-244  . 

.  57  . 

.  21*8 

Platinum  ... 

....  123-2 . 

.  57 . 

.  21-6 

Gold . 

....  2458 . 

. T28 . 

.  19-2 

Silver . 

. 1350  . 

. 1-28  . 

.  10-53 

r.,  .  1  ' 

RAfl 

. 128 . 

.  6-25 

...  1000  . 

. 3-20 . 

.  3-12 

Clilorine.  ... 

.  443  . 

. 320  . 

.  1-38 

Iodine . - 

....  1587  . 

. 320  . 

.  4-95 

It  has  been  shown,  by  Knpp,  that  those  elements  w  Inch 
are  jsomorjihons  possess  the  same  atomiit  size.  This  is 
true  of  numerous  isoinorphous  compounds.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  siilphati*  of  zinc  crystallize  in  the  same 
forms,  and  have  the  same  atomic  size;  although  the 
ati>mic  size  of  magnesium  and  zinc  are  different.  The 
mysterious  relations  existing  between  the  atomic  vol¬ 
umes  of  different  compoiiiuls  and  elements  has  lately 
received  particular  attention  from  many  chemists,  great 
light  having  been  thrown  on  the  subject  hy  the  researches 
of  Kopp.  Schroder,  Felhol,  iTuyfair,  and  Joule.  —  See 
Specific  Vou  mb. 

Atomic  Woijjlit,  n.  jDi.  {Chem)  See  Atomic  Theory. 
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Al'omism,  n.  [Fr.  The  doctrine  of  the 

piiiiosophy- 

A  t'oiillzo*  r.  a.  To  inuke  Hpi-ciil.itioiiJi  respecting  ntoiiis. 

—  r.  n  To  roiiui'e  ti»  atimis. 

Atoiiiol^o^’y,  n.  [Or.  utomo^y  atom,  amUo^os,  discourse.] 
Thu  doctrine  of  atoms. 

Atoii'do  y  Aifttil  1)  rv  Isidoro.  a  Sp mish  admh 

r.i!  of  tlie  l»ith  century,  represented  to  be  Uie  first  ISpaii- 
ianl  wlio  took  lK)S8e.^.sion  of  Caliibrnia.  ^Vitll  ‘2  ships 
ami  luO  men.  A,  saih'd  from  Cliac.ila,  Mexico.  After 
undergoing  many  privations,  and  fighting  nmiiy  battles 
with  the  Indians,  he  made,  in  Oct  ,  lOSd.  lor  the  large 
bay  in  3  /  Lat.,  to  wlihdi  lie  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Hrnuo.  Here  he  tookcerem  miat  possession  of  tlio  prov. 
of  Lower  California,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment. 

At(>no\  r.  n.  [a<and  as  in  Lat.  ad,  to,  and  one  ; 
t.  e..  to  be  as  one,  to  reconcile,  which  is  the  primary  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  J  To  staml  as  a  siibstdiite  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  for;  to  staml  for;  to  make  expiation. 

“  The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  ato«€ti  for  blood.” — Pope. 

— V.  a.  To  make  reconciliation ;  tae.xidate;  to  satisfy,  or 
render  satir>iaction. 

“  Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life." — Pope. 

Atono'iiient,  n.  A  substitution  of  something  offered, 
or  of  some  ji-rsonal  sulfering,  fora  penalty  which  woulil 
otluTwise  be  exacted;  expiation;  satislactioa ;  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Surely  it  is  not  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  writers,  that  | 
they  profess  loyalty  for  the  goveruuieut.”— 

**  Me  seeks  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Glo  sier  aud  your  brothers." — Shak*. 

(T^’i&'l.)  In  theology,  A.  has  respect  to  offences  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  lieity;  it  is  partly  connecteil  with 
tliat  of  5ac/-(/ic>',*q.  v.;  but  it  is  not  iiientical  wiih  it;  for 
it  i.s  not  certain  tliatall  sacrifices  had  A.  for  their  oliject ; 
and  sacrifice,  as  commonly  understood,  w.is  only  one 
among  other  methods  of  A.  —  The  pr.ictice  of  A.  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  antiquity  and  universality,  proved  by 
the  earliest  records  tli.it  liave  come  down  to  ns  of  all 
nations,  aud  by  the  testimony  of  an  dent  and  modern 
traVidlers.  In  the  oId»'St  hooks  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  we  have  numerous  instances  of  expiatory  rites 
where  A.  is  the  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a 
large  portion  of  the  four  last  books  of  the  l*entat(nich. 
Ill  some  c  tsi‘S  the  A.  was  made  for  a  specific  offence 
iv.;  Xum.  xvi.  4b);  in  other.s  it  liad  reference  to 
a  state  of  transgression,  as  e.sjiecially  in  the  case  of  tli*' 
scape-goat,  on  the  day  of  expiation.  {L^v.  xvi.)  —  The 
olfemier  again  eitlier  atoned  by  Ids  own  iiersonal  act,  or 
received  the  benefit  of  A.  by  the  actof  anotlier.  (Z'U'.iv.) 
At  tlio  earliest  date  to  wliich  wo  can  «Mrry  our  inquines 
by  means  of  the  lieatlien  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  A. — The  practice  of  ijeneral  atonement  among 
the  heathen  nations,  whatever  m.iy  have  been  its  origin, 
must  h  ive  been  greatly  eiicoiir.iged  by  a  certain  article 
ill  111*  pitpidir  creed,  which  is  probably  expressed  pretty 
acenrat  dv  bv  the  saying  put  into  tlie  moutli  of  Solon  by 
H  erod'd  us,  that  **  the  D  dty  is  alt<»getiier  a  jealous  being, 
and  fond  of  trouliling  the  even  course  of  affairs.’*  —  An 
^n:^tance  of  A.  meets  us  in  the  very  opening  of  tlie  I!ia<l. 
Ag.imoinnon  having  off  aided  .\pollo  in  the  person  of  his 
priest,  by  refusing  a  rans^^m  for  his  daughter,  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  restitution,  but  jiroceeds  to  atone  tor  his  fault 
by  an  offering,  the  [lurposeof  which  is  declared  by  Ulys¬ 
ses  (//.  i.  412):  “Agamemnon  sent  me  to  s.acrificea  sacred 
hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  behalf  of  the  Uanai!  that  we  may 
appease  the  Sovereign  Hod.’’ — .Vmong  the  many  other  in¬ 
stances  which  will  readily  occur  to  a  reader  of  the  an- 
ci'Mit  classics,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  hy  her  father, 
to  api>ea8e  the  wrath  of  Liana,  is  distinguished  liy  the 
remarkable  circmnstancf  of  the  substitution  of  one  vic¬ 
tim  for  anotlier  by  ilie  off  ‘ndeil  goildess.  —  If  we  pursue 
our  inquiries  through  the  accounts  left  us  by  tlio  (Jreek 
and  Homan  writers  of  the  barbarous  nafiims  with  wliich 
they  were  acquainted,  from  India  to  Britain,  we  shall 
find  the  same  notion  and  similar  practices  of  .1.  It  show.s 
itself  among  the  various  trilies  of  Africa,  the  i>landers  of 
the  South  seas,  and  even  tliat  most  peculiar  race,  the 
natives  of  Australia,  either  in  tlie  shapi'  of  some  offering, 
or  some  mutilation  of  the  person,  —  It  is  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  ackimwl  slg  •(!  by  the  believer.s  in  revelation,  that 
the  Levitie  A.  were,  in  part  at  least,  typical  of  that  oto* 
great  sacrifice  on  which  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tin.* 
atonement  is  founded.  The  nature  of  this  publication 
does  not  allow  us  to  consider  tliis  p.irt  of  the  subject  at  a 
lengtli  and  in  a  manniT  suiteil  to  its  importance.  AVe 
can  ilo  little  more  tlian  state  whit  i.s  nudei-stood  by  the 
Cliristian  when  he  speaks  of  the  .1.  He  doe.s  not  con 
eider  man,  according  to  the  heatlien  notion  already  men¬ 
tioned.  to  be  the  object  of  a  capricious  and  vengeful  en¬ 
mity.  luit  through  a  sinful  nature,  and  practices  and 
affei  tions conformable  to  that  nature,  to  have  come  into 
a  state  of  alienation  from  God;  in  other  words,  he  believes 
that  God  is  just  and  holy,  that  man  ha.s  sinned,  and  must 
tlierefore  be  punished.  This  being  his  condition,  lie  fur¬ 
ther  believes  that  the  Divine  Being,  revealed  to  us  under 
the  title  of  the  Son  of  God,  interposed  between  the  sen¬ 
tence  ami  its  execution,  suffered  in  our  stead,  and  atoned 
by  his  ilcathforoursin  ;  that  the  immediate  consequences 
were,  remis.si()n  of  the  original  sentence,  ami  restoration 
to  a  state  which  is  still  probationary,  but  in  which  man 
is  made  capable  of  a  permanent  reunion  with  his  Maker. 
The  believer  in  tlie  doctrine  of  the  A.  supposes  that  the 
sacrifice  was  necessary  according  to  a  law  fixed  in  the 
counsels  of  Gnd  (which  law  he  also  supposes  to  he  revealed 
to  us)  that  bin  must  he  atoned  for  before  it  can  be  par¬ 
doned  ;  but  he  distingnishe.s  between  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrifice  itsedf,  and  the  furtlier  piirposeof  God  in  causing 
it  to  be  publicly  made,  and  providing  that  it  should  be 
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universally  known.  He  supposes  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  to  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  Cliri.stian 
character,  and  its  mural  conseipieiices  to  be  a  deejier 
senseol  the  turpitude  ot  .bin  ;  wiiereas  there  might  other¬ 
wise  be  danger  lest  tliat  blioiild  be  lightly  accounted  of 
which  appeared  to  have  i>een  lightly  forgiven;  an»l  also 
a  new  and  jiowerful  motive  to  a  love  of  the  i^uiirenie 
Biuiig,  supplying  a  remedy  for  that  selfi.sh  principle  wliich 
might  prevail,  if  the  only  motives  to  obedience  were  the 
hope  of  reward  and  the  tear  ot  punishment.  —  We  have 
endeavored  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  .-1.  in  sin  li  terms 
as  may  be  accepted  byall  who  accept  the  doctrine  itself 
on  the  autiiority  of  Sci i]itnre.  —  We  liave  ulbo  without 
qualification  c.'illed  the  doctrine  in  question  a  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion;  though  we  are  well  aware 
th.it  there  are  some  whose  views  of  the  gospel  disjieusa- 
tloii  and  interpretation  of  S^cripture  have  led  theni.wliile 
fully  admitting  tlie  divine  origin  of  Christ iuuity,  to  reject 
as  nuscriptural  tlie  doctrine  of  the  A.  But  our  space 
being  limitiMl.  we  are  oliliged,  with  due  deference  to  all 
religious  thinkiTs,  to  limit  ourselves  to  tlie  general  belief. 

Atoii'or,  n.  One  wiio  atones. 

Atoai'ic%a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  tone.]  {Mtd.)  Want¬ 
ing  tone. 

{Gram.)  Unaccented. 

— 77.  {Metl.)  .K  miHliciue  capable  of  allaying  organic  excite¬ 
ment  or  irritation.  —  DungUsdv. 

{Gram.)  An  unaccented  word. 

Aton  ing',  a.  Keconciling;  making  amends  or  satis¬ 
faction. 

At'ony*  77.  [Gr.  a.  not.  and  tonog,  tone.]  {Med.)  A  term 
useil  to  denote  deficiency  in  power  or  tone;  generally 
applied  to  muscular  power. 

A'tooi«  one  ot  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
the  South  I’acilic  Ocean.  Area.  50U  sq.  m. ;  Lat.  21°  67' 
N.;  Lon.  15y°  39'  \V.  l*op.  56,000. 

Atop',  [a  and  to/).]  On  the  top:  at  the  top. 

•*  Atop  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appeared 
The  work  as  of  a  kiugly  palace-gaio.”  —  .Vilton. 

.Atos'sjk,  daughter  of  Cyrus.  630  B.  c.;  was  successively 
married  to  Cambyses,  Smenlis,  one  of  the  Magi.  and. 
Larins,  son  of  Hydaspes,  the  last  ot  whom  slie  incited  to 
invade  Greece.  —  .\  poetical  name  given  by  I’ojic,  in  his 
M'tval  tls^ayg,  to  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Atoii4|ui'2i.  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  jirov.  of  Estre- 
madura,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Lisbon. 

.Itrabila'rdaii,  Atrabila'riOKH.  a.  [Lat.  aUr. 
a*ra.  black;  inlig,  bile.]  Melancholy:  lull  of  Idle. 

Atral^ila'rioiisness.  n.  The  state  td  being  melan¬ 
choly. 

Atrabil'iary.  a.  {}fed.)  Melancholic;  hyjiochondriac ; 
from  the  supposed  predominance  of  an  imaginary' acrid 
substance  named  afrahilia,  said  to  be  secreted  by  the  pan¬ 
creas  or  by  the  siijira-renal  capsules.  Hence  tlie  4q)ithet 
of  J.  wa.'«  given  to  the  renal  capsules,  arteries,  and  veins. 

Atrabil'ioiiH,  a.  Melancholic  or  hypochondriac. 

Af  ra's^oiio,  n.{fiof.)  A  genus  of  plants,  tribe  li*anuncula- 
cerr.  The  whorl-leavedYirgin’s 
Bower,  CJematix  verticillariH,  is 
a  handsome  climber,  found  in 
highland  woods  in  the  U.  Ji^tates. 

Stem  a.'icending  trees  15  ft.  by 
means  of  its  twisting  jietiole.x. 

At  each  node  is  a  whorl  of  four 
3-foli:ite  leaves,  and  2  large  pnr- 
I>le  flower.s,  blossoming  in  5lay 
and  Jnn(>. 

Atramoiit'nl,  .4trament'- 
oiiK.  <(.  Inky  ;  black; — as,  an 
aintmmtimg  quality.  —  Sicift. 

Atraiiieiit'iiiii,  71.  [l>at.] 

{  Avtiqintn.)  This  term  was  ap- 
jilled  to  any  black  coloring  sub¬ 
stance.  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be  used.  Tlie  inks 
ot  the  ancients  seem  to  have  lieeii  more  durable  than 
onr  own;  they  were  thi«  ker  and  more  unctuous,  in  siil>- 
stance  and  dunOulity  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used 
by  printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Her<*ulane- 
nin,  containing  ink  as  thick  a.s  oi).  and  still  usable  for 
writing.  /V/;.  230  represents  an  inkstand  found  at  Pom 
peii,  and  tlie  mode  of  reading  an  ancient  book.  Tlie  an- 
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cionts  used  inks  of  various  colors.  Red  ink,  made  of 
minium  or  vermilion,  was  used  for  writins  tlio  titles 
and  liepinuiu^s  of  books.  So  also  was  ink  made  of  ru- 
fcrica, ‘'red  oelire;”  and  because  the  headings  of  laws 


were  written  with  riibrica,  the  word  rubric  came  to  bt 
used  for  the  civil  law.  80  alham,  a  white  or  whited  ta¬ 
ble.  on  which  tlie  pra-tors'  edicts  were  w  l•ittell,  was  used 
ill  a  similar  way.  A  ji'-r.^on  devuting  himself  to  a/6«/a 
and  rnbi'tcu,  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  tlie  law. 

Atra'iii,  a  small  seaport  of  S.  Italy.  |»rov.  of  Principato 
Citra,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  near  Amalfi;  /«'/>.  about 
2,200. 

Afra'to.  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  tlie  United  Statefl  of 
Colombia,  dep.  of  Clioco,  whicii  after  a  course  of  21)0 
miles  northerly,  enters  thcGulf  of  Darien.  8niall  vessels 
can  ascend  it  as  far  an  Citara,  140  m.  from  its  siuirce.  It 
was  j)urposed  to  connect  this  river  witli  that  of  the  San 
Jnan,  nml  thus  form  a  canal  which  will  join  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific 

Atr<>'iis.  {Mjjth.)  son  of  Pelopsand  Hippoilamia.  He  and 
his  brother  Thyestes  murdered  their  half-brother  Chry- 
si[»pus,  from  jealousy  of  the  afiectioti  entertained  for  him 
by  their  father.  Tliereujxjii,  they  fled  to  Enrystheus, 
witli  wliose  daughter,  JErojie,  A.  united  himself,  and, 
after  the  death  ot  liis  liitlier-in-law.  became  king  of  My- 
ceiie.  Thyestes,  yielding  to  an  unlawful  passion  for  the 
wife  of  his  brotlier,  dishonored  his  bed,  ami  had  two  sons 
by  lier.  A.,  after  the  discovery  of  tliis  injury,  banished 
Thyestes  witli  his  sons.  Thirsting  for  revenge,  Thyestes 
conveyed  away  secretly  a  son  of  his  brother,  and  insti- 
gateil  him  to  murder  his  own  fatlier.  Tills  design  was 
discovereil,  an<l  the  youth,  whom  A.tlionglit  to  be  the 
son  of  his  brotlier.  wius  put  to  death.  T<»o  late  did  the 
nnhajipy  lather  perceive  Ids  mistake.  horrible  revenge 
was  necessary  to  give  him  Consolation.  He  pretended 
to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  arnl  invited  liini,  with  his 
two  sons,  to  a  fea^t :  and  after  he  had  caused  the  latter 
to  be  secretly  slain,  he  placed  a  dish  made  of  their  flesh 
before  Thyestes,  and,  when  he  liad  finihlied  eating, 
brouglit  tlie  hones  of  his  sons,  and  showed  Idin,  with  a 
8C(»rnful  smile,  the  dreadful  revenge  w  liieh  he  liad  taken. 
At  tliis  spectacle,  the  poets  say,  the  sun  turned  hat-k  in 
his  course,  in  order  not  to  throw  light  upon  such  a  hor¬ 
rible  deed. 

A'tri,  or  A'tria  (anc.  Afrunn).  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
of  Teraino,  5  ni.  from  the  Adriatic,  on  u  steej)  mountain; 
pop.  about  11,000. 

At'rlda^.  8eo  A<;amf.mnon. 

A«f  rip',  adr.  (\aut.)  An  anchoris  said  tobea-DYpat  the 
moment  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  posiiinii.  A  tojesail  is  adi'ip  wlien  it  is  just  started 
from  tlie  cap. 

Atripal'da,  a  tow  n  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Avellino,  on  the 
Sahbato;  jtop.  5.175. 

At'rlplox,  70  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  jjlants,  ord.  Chenopodi- 
avra’.  The  sjiecies  A. //o77<’r7n.<,  (iarden  or  (odden  Oru- 
che.  sparingly  naturalized  in  cultivated  gronmls.  is  an 
annual  |»lant ;  stem  erect,  lierhaceous,  3  ft.  or  more  high, 
with  thick  leaves  of  a  uniform  color  on  both  sides; 
flowers  green,  in  terminal,  interruideii  racemes  or  spikes, 
blossoming  in  July.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  pot¬ 
herb. —'The  sj)ecie8  Patula.  Arenaria,  Lacmiata,  and 
Alimug,  are  also  found  in  our  country. 

A'l riiiiii,  7). ;  ;»/.  Atri.a.  [(jt.  aithrios,  exposed  to  the 
air.J  (.-Ire//.)  The  entrance-hall  and  most  siilenitid  apurt- 
ineiit  of  a  Roman  house.  It  consisted  of  a  large  covered 
court,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  termed 
the  compluvnim,  through  which  the  rain-water  descended 
into  a  cistern  let  into  tlie  floor  beneath.  It  was  the 
most  highly  decorated  a)>artment  in  the  wliole  house. 
Up(»n  the  walls  were  dr.iwings  rejiresenting  aiicieui 
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mythological  incidents,  surrounded  by  borders  formed 
of  elegant  arabesques.  Even  the  floors  were  frequently 
enriched  w'ith  pictures  execiiteil  in  mosaic.  Tlie  owner 
of  the  house  liere  received  his  morning  visitoi-s;  and 
here  the  mistress  superintendeil  the  labors  of  her  female 
slhves,  while  engaging  in  weaving  or  other  occupations. 
The  temples  also  had  atria,  where  the  senators  and 
others  sometimes  liehl  meetings. 

Atro'oioiis,  a.  [Fr.  atruce;  Lat.  atrox^  atrocis,  from 
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t>l:u-k,  dark,  gloomy. J  Extrenwly  helnoui^,  crimi¬ 
nal,  or  cnu*! ,  ciionnoiii:  tlagilioiis  :  liorrihlc ;  Iriglit.ul. 

Atro^CioilHly,  adv.  In  an  atrocious  munnt'r. 

Atro'ciotiMiio.«4N,  n.  Quality  uf  bring  utna-ious. 

Atro'city,  n.  [Kr.  atniciU'.]  Enormous  wickedness; 
enormity;  horriolc  cruelty. 

At'ropa,  n.  [Ur.  atnipo^^  inflexible;  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Parci©.  q  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
S'>hiiiact‘CB.  —  A.  b  ill  niinin.1^  tlie  Dradly  Nightshade,  is 
very  common  in  Europe,  and  happily  not  naturalized  in 
our  country.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  narcotic,  and 
the  berries,  which  are  of  a  black  shining  color  like  black 
cherries,  are  very  attractive,  often  fatally  so,  to  children. 
It  owes  its  poisonous  quality  to  the  pre.sence  of  an  alka-| 
loid  called  atrophit*^  winch  exists  in  the  plant  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  malic  acid.  Belladonna  is  much  used  in 
medicine  to  allay  pain  and  spasmodic  action,  to 
cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  as  a  prophylactic 
against  scarlatina. 

At'ropaU  At'ropon^,  a.  (Bot.)  The  same  as  Otho 

TROP  JU.S,  q.  r. 

At'rophietl,  p.  a.  Affected  with  atrophy ;  w.asted  away. 

At'rophy«  n.  [Fr.  atmpkie.;  Lit.  and  Ur.  a‘rnphia  ; 
from  Ur.  a,  priv  ,  ami  CropUe,  nourishment. J  (Med.)  A 
term  which  ilenote.s  a  Witsting,  from  dertcient  nutriment, 
either  of  a  part,  or  of  the  whole  bmly.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  healthy  .state  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its 
organs,  a  certain  supply  of  nutrition  is  required  tq  meet 
the  waste  that  is  constantly  going  on.  Wlien,  from  any 
cause,  tlie  supply  of  nutrition  is  not  able  to  meet  this 
w,iste,  the  natural  dimensions  of  those  p  jrts  are  reduced. 
In  a  healthy  conditiun  of  body,  an  exact  balance  is 
maintained  between  the  waste  and  the  supply:  but  in 
every  morbi«l  condition  tliis  balance  is  more  or  less  clis- 
turbed,  in  consequence  i)f  which  the  whole  body,  or  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it,  receive  too  little  or  too  much  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  first  stato,  frotn  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is 
terrnod  atrophy;  tlie  latter,  hypertrophy.  A.  may  tlius 
arise  from  a  vast  variety  of  causes.  It  may  be  occaslone  1 
by  merely  wIthhoMing  the  necessary  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  without  any  actual  disease.  Among  the  diseases 
capable  of  producing  A.,  the  most  common  are  those 
of  the  digestive  orgins,  by  which  the  aliment  is  taken 
up  and  prepared  for  assimilation.  Diseiise  of  the  organs 
of  assimilation  miy  pr«>duc0  A.  as  effectually  as  <li.s- 
e.ise  in  the  primary  organs  of  digestion.  A  frcqu'*nt 
instance  of  this  is  in  consuinption,  when  the  lungs 
become  .so  diseased  as  not  to  be  able  to  receive  a  sulficieiit 
quantity  of  air.  A.  miy  result  also  from  a  want  of 
activity  in  an  organ,  or  in  the  whole  body ;  so  that  when 
the  nutritive  p.irticlos  are  conveyed  to  them  in  the  hlooil, 
tliey  have  not  power  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  qu  uitity 
of  thorn.  When  the  vital  activity  of  an  organ  is  smill, 
the  nutritive  particles  are  taken  up  slowly  and  lan¬ 
guidly  ;  while,  the  alfiiiKy  exintiiig  between  them  being 
alsj  weak,  they  are  sooner  remived  by  the  [iroce.ss  of 
absorption  thin  in  health,  and  the  parts  thus  circum 
stance.!  are  rapidly  wasted.  Ueiice,  a  due  supply  of  ner¬ 
vous  stimulus  is  necessary  to  the  vital  activity  of  an 
organ,  while  tli  ^  cessation  of  action  in  any  organ  is  inva¬ 
riably  follow  m1  by  .4.  The  first  change  that  takes  place 
in  an  atrophied  organ,  from  whatever  cause,  is  diminu¬ 
tion  of  tlij  (piaiititv  of  blood  sent  to  it;  and  next  to 
this,  ami  chieflv  owing  to  it,  is  greater  paleness  of  color. 
Subsequently,  the  org  iniz  ition  becomes  more  completely 
changed,  so  tliat  frequently  all  traces  of  its  origin  il  con¬ 
formation  are  lost,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  at  last  ilisap- 
pears  altogether.  In  all  cases,  A.  arises  from  the  diminu¬ 
tion  or  perversion  of  the  vital  energies,  generally  the 
former;  and  hence,  by  exciting  the  natural  vital  ener¬ 
gies  of  an  org  in,  we  tend  to  remove  A.  In  order  to  its 
cure,  it  i.s  necessary  to  discover  in  what  organ  or  organs 
the  deficiency  or  perversion  exists.  Tlie  discovery  of 
this  is  often  dilfimlt,  and  the  removal  of  it,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  is  often  more  <Ulficult. 

At'ropic  .Iciil,  n.  (Cien.)  Long  volatile  crystals,  in 
union  with  atropine,  in  the  root  of  the  Atropa  belladonna., 
obtiinod  as  atropate  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid  from 
which  atropine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

At'ropiiliJ*  Atro'pii,  (^C'leni.)  Asubstince  obtaine  I 
from  the  root  ot  A^rop  ibdl  iffou/i  i,  in  white  silky  prisms, 
without  smell,  with  a  bitterish  taste;  soluble  in  5)Jcold, 
and  3)  parts  boiling  water,  and  inS  parts  <if  cold  alcoliol. 
It  is  strongly  aikiliiie  in  its  action.  Extr.iot  of  bella¬ 
donna  is  much  used  to  dilate  the  pupils  in  affections  of 
the  eye.  Finn.  Cj4H2j''^Q6* 

At'i*op:>««  inex  trabU.]  {Mqth.)  One  of  the  Parca*. 
daiightens  of  Nox  and  Erebus.  According  to  the  deriva-i 
ti«)n  of  her  name,  she  is  inexorable,  anil  her  duty  among 
the  three  sisters  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life,  without  any 
regard  to  sex,  age,  or  fpiality. 

At'rypa,  n.  {Pil.)  A  genus  of  fo.ssil  brachiopod  or 
lamp-shells,  closely  resembling  Terebratnla.  Of  the  179 
described  species,  109  are  Silurian,  56  Devonian,  22  Car¬ 
boniferous,  and  I  Permian. 

At'J^ioil,  in  y-w  Jersey,  a  village  of  Galloway  township, 
Burlington  co  ,  28  m.  E  S.E.  of  Camden. 

—A  river,  partly  dividing  Atlantic  and  Burlington  coni?- 
ties.  and  uniting  with  Little  Egg  Harbor  river. 

At^ta«  n.  {ZoiiL)  The  visiting-ant;  a  genus  of  ants. 
See  Formicidb. 

Attae'ca.  [It.,  from  a/facurif,  to  tie.]  An  expres¬ 

sion  signifying  that  a  p.issage  is  to  follow  anotlier  im- 
mediatelv;  o.  g.,  altacca  alUffro. 

At4ach\  r.  a.  [Yr.  attacher ;  It.  a'facar^  ,•  allied  to  Eng. 
tack,  ami  L  it.  tango,  tagn,  to  touch.]  To  affix  ;  to  annex : 
to  cause  to  adliere;  to  fasten  or  fix  to.  —  It  is  also  used 
of  the  hon«ls  of  love,  frieiidsliip,  or  interest. 

“  The  great  and  rich  depend  <>n  those  whom  ibeir  power  or 
their  wealth  attaches  to  them."— 

(.Ve7.)  To  place  or  appoint  by  authority ;  as,  an  officer 


or  soldh'i-  is  said  to  be  (tffached  to  any  regiment  or  com¬ 
pany  wjlli  which  he  may  liave  been  ordereil  to  do  some 
duty. —  W'lifct'strr. 

{Biio.t  To  Like  or  appreliend  by  commandment  of  a 
writ  or  precept.  —  See  A  n  aimimbnt. 

At (aoll'ablo.  a.  That  may  be  attached. 

Altilc*Jie,(uihis/i-aj'',)n.  [Kr.J  (DipUnn.)  name  given 
to  certain  young  gentlemen  who  are  attached  to  embas¬ 
sies  in  tlie  ca])acity  of  }ls^istauts,  with  a  view  to  llieir 
becoming  familiar  with  tlie  duties  of  the  otfice,  in  order 
to  their  atterwards  lioldiug  diplomatic  appointments  in 
the  publiit  .service. 

AttaolftlMr,  p.a.  United;  fastened  by  the  bonds  of  in¬ 
terest,  friendsliip,  or  love. 

Attacll'liieilt,  n.  [Fr.  attachement.]  State  of  being 
attached;  adherence;  fidelity;  union  or  bondol  affection  ; 
tender  reganl. 

“The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attachment  to  tbelr  owe 
couuirv." — Addison. 

— That  whiclj  I'asLuis  or  binds  one  thing  to  another;  as, 
the  aliachmtHls  of  a  muscle. 

— .An  adjunct  attached  to  an  instrument  or  machine;  as 
the  ccoLian  attachment,  which  is  an  A.  to  tlie  jiiaiiolorte 
whereby  it  may  be  converted  into  a  wind  instrument  at 
the  will  of  the  player;  tlie  same  keys  that  act  upon  tlie 
chords  being  so  made  as  to  operate,  at  the  same  lime,  or 
separately,  upon  reeds  through  which  air  is  forced  from 
a  bellows  moved  by  the  foot. —  Worceater. 

(Law.)  The  taking  into  tlie  custody  of  the  law  the 
person  or  property  of  one  already  before  the  court,  or  of 
one  wlioin  it  is  simght  to  bring  before  it. —  A  writ  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  Tliis  is  the  more 
Common  ni'-aniiig  of  the  won!. — A.  of  per. '■on  s.  k  writ  is¬ 
sued  by  a  court  of  record,  comniamJing  thefilierifl'  to  bring 
before  it  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,  either  in  neglect  or  aluise  of  its  process  or  of  suh- 
urdinate  powers.  —  A.  of  property.  A  writ  i.-isued  at  tlie 
institution  or  during  the  progress  of  an  action,  command¬ 
ing  the  slieriff  or  other  jiroper  otticer  to  attach  tlie  prop¬ 
erty,  rights,  credits,  or  effects  of  the  defendant  to  sat¬ 
isfy  tlie  demands  of  the  plaintiff.  —  The  laws  and  prac¬ 
tice  concerning  tiie  attachment  vary  in  the  difl'ereiit 
States. —  An  A.  of  privilege.,  in  English  law,  is  a  process 
by  which  a  man,  by  virtue  of  his  privilege,  calls  another 
to  litigate  in  that  court  to  which  he  liiinself  belongs, 
and  who  hiu§  the  privilege  to  answer  there. 

v.a.  [Kadically  the  same  as  a«acA;  but  as  the 
former  becomes  in  Vr. attacher,  so  the  latter  affa^io.r,  from 
the  Ckltic  lac,  or  nail,  which,  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  striking,  or  a  means  of  fastening,  would  sugg(‘st 
the  ideas  of  attach  or  attack.]  To  come  in  contact  aith, 
forcibly  or  viidently ;  to  assault;  toassail;  to  fall  upon; 
to  make  an  onset  upon;  to  invade.  —  We  may  attack 
per.sons  with  weapons  or  wonls;  opinions  witli  the  \veai»- 
ons  of  controver.‘sy ;  or  an  army  may  attack  a  countty 
or  a  city. 

— u.  \yr.  attaque..']  An  assault;  an  onset;  an  invasion; 
a  charge;  — opposeil  to  defence. 

— n.  (Mil.)  An  a<lvance  upon  an  enemy,  with  a  view  of 
driving  liim  from  his  position.  It  may  be  made  either 
uptm  an  adverse  army  in  the  field,  or  upon  a  fortress. 
In  every  age,  the  mo.st  experienced  generals  have  gen¬ 
erally  preferred  making  aii  A.,  to  protracting  the  war 
by  teilious  and  indecisive  niaiicetivres,  which  harass  and 
dispirit  their  troop.s.  Tlie  Jirniy  making  the  A.,  especially 
if  unexpecti'il,  p<i8sesses  manifest  advantagC'8  over  the 
enemy,  whicli  generally  more  tliaii  counterbalance  even 
very  consideralilo  advantages -on  the  other  side.  Hence, 
an  experienced  general  always  chooses,  if  jiossible,  to 
keep  his  enemy  bn  tlie  defensive.  The  nature  of  the  A. 
depends  upon  the  condition  and  position  of  the  enemy. ! 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  war,  upon  the  time,  place,  and 
other  circumstances. 

(Meji.)  A  sudden  invasion  or  onsetof  a  disease;  a  seiz¬ 
ure.  One  attacked  or  affected  with  severe  disease  is  often 
said,  in  the  U.  States,  to  bo  taken  down,  or  to  be  down 
with  it.  —  I>unglison. 

Attack'able,  a.  That  may  he  attacked. 

Attack  er,  n.  One  who  attacks. 

.Vttak'apas,  (at-tuck'a-paw,)  in  Louisiana,  an  Indian 
name,  meaning  men-eaters.  applied  commonly  to  a  large 
tract  of  ground  including  several  jiarishes  in  th**  S.  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  rieh  country,  jiroducing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  siigtar  and  molasses  which  are  shi)>ped  at  Franklin, 
in  St.  Mary's  parish.  'J  his  ajipelhition  is  purely  local, 
and  the  name  A.  is  generally  omitted  on  the  maps. 

.\ftrtkoil»'l>o,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  Lat.  18°  25' 
S. :  Lon.  179°  0'  \V. 

.Vttain\  V.  a.  [O.  Fr.  ntfaindre;  Tjvt.  atfingo,  from  ad, 
and  tango,  to  touch;  Fr.  atteindre.)  To  reach  so  as  to 
get  hold  of;  to  come  to:  to  gain;  to  get  or  procure;  to 
accomplish;  to  obtain.  It  implies  sustained  effort,  or 
at  least  movement,  in  uniform  direction. 

“Canaan  he  now  attains;  I  «ee  his  tents 
Pitch'd  above  Sichem."— .tfition. 

— n.  To  come  in  contact  with;  to  come  to,  orarrive  at. 

“  Such  knowledee  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high  ;  I  cannot 
a«ain  unto  it." — Psalm  cxxxix.  6. 

AttaiiiabirUy,  Attaln'ablenoss,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  attainable. 

Attaiii'able,  a.  Tliat  may  be  attained. 

Attaiii'<lor,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  aftaindre  ;  ra<lically  the 
same  as  Attai.v,  q.  t>.]  Taint ;  blemish :  sully  on  character. 

“  .So  smooth  he  daub’d  his  vice  with  shew  of  virtue, 

He  liv’d  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.’’— iS/iaA^. 

(Law.)  It  is,  by  the  common  law.  the  corruption  of  Mood, 
or  stain  con.seqtient  iii)on  a  person's  being  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  in  wliich  case  the  law  .set  a 
note  of  Infamy  upon  him,  and  put  him  out  of  its  protec¬ 
tion,  taking  no  further  concern  about  him,  except  if 


he  should  be  exectited.  But  tliis  A.  does  not  hike  j>lace 
until  judgment  i^  pruiiouiK-ed  again&t  him.  It  might  ho 
by  confessidii,  as  when  the  i*arty  pleadiMl  guilty,  or  by 
verdict,  when  he  pleadod  nut  guilty,  and  was  i<n;nd  guilty 
by  the  jury.  There  wt-re.  lurmeriy,  by  the  Engli&li  law, 
various  lurleitures  incident  to  A.,  siu  h  as  incapacity  to 
inherit  or  transmit  i)roperty  ;  hut  A.  is  scarc«  ly  known 
at  present  in  the  laws  of  the  U.  Males;  at  li-ast  the  term 
is  i>f  very  rare  occurrence  in  our  laws,  though  there  are 
some  di.sahilities  consequent  upon  conviction  of  i>erjury, 
or  any  other  crime  wliich  makes  a  man  inlaiiiuus,  such 
us  incompetency  to  be  a  witness. 

Attuilfe'llieiit,  n.  The  act  or  power  of  attaining. 

“All  thiugs  uecessary  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  lifu."  -Hooker. 

— Ac<piisition ;  acquirement ;  accoinplishmmit. 

“  They  count  it  a  great  attainment  to  be  able  to  talk  niucb.’’ 

Granville. 

Attaint',  tc  a.  [See  Attainder.]  To  disgrace;  to  cover 
with  ignominy. 

“  For  an  exceeding  shone  his  glistering  ray. 

That  Phuebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint.  ’  —  Faerie  Queene. 

— To  taint;  to  corrupt. 

*'  My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  opy  passion  of  iutlamiug  love.’’  —  Shake. 

(Law.)  To  find  guilty  of  high  treason  or  felony,  and 
thereby  subject  to  forfeiture  of  civil  rights,  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Mood.  —  See  Attainder. 

Attaint',  a.  Convicted  or  attainted.  (R.) 

— n.  A  stain:  spot;  taint,  (o.) 

(Farriery.)  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  hinder  feet  of  a 
horse. 

(Law.)  A  writ  at  common  law  against  a  jury  for  a 
false  verdict.  It  is  obsolete  in  Fhiglaiul.  and  has  never 
been  adopted  in  practice  in  tlie  U.  States. 

Attaillt'od,  p.  a.  Stained;  corrupted;  disgraced  by  at- 
taimler. 

.-Ittaiiit'iiioiit.  n.  The  state  of  being  attainted. 

Attaiiit'uro,  n.  A  btaiiiing  or  rendering  infamous; 
reproach;  iinjiutation. 

At'tal,  At'llo,  n.  [From  Addle.  7.  r.]  (Mining.)  Ruh- 
Msli  or  refuse  consisting  of  broken  rock  containing  little 
or  no  ore.  —  Webster. 

At'tala,  in  Missn.^ippi,  a  central  county,  containing 
about  630  sq.  m.  Il  is  bounded  by  tlie  Big  Black  river 
on  the  \V.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating,  and  generally 
fertile.  Cup.  Kosciusko.  Pop.  14,776. 

At'tala>  illo,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Attala  co. 

Attale'a,  n.  {B>‘t.)  A  genus  of  trees,  ord.  Palmacece. 
They  are  fouml  chiefly  in  the  trojucal  parts  of  America, 
where  tliey  occupy  the  richest  soil  and  the  hottest  forests. 
They  have  in  general  lofty  cylindrical  smooth  steins,  hut 
there  are  some  steniless  species.  The  leaves  are  large 
ami  pinnate.  The  fruit  has  a  dry  fibrous  husk,  enclosing  a 
nut  with  3  cells  and  3  seeds.  The  leaves  of  some  sja-cies 
are  much  used  fur  thatcliing,  and  those  of  some  are  woven 
into  liats,  mats,  Ac.  The  nuts  of  A.  exce.ha  and  of  A. 
speevtsa  are  Imrned  to  dry  tlie  India-ruhher  obtained  from 
the  Siphonia  elastica,  whicli  acquires  its  Mack  color 
from  their  smoke.  The  leaf-stalks  of  A.  fun  f era,  which 
is  touiid  in  tlie  southern  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil, 
and  is  there  called  Pia.ssaha,  yield  a  fibre  much  used  for 
cordage.  The  name  Pia.'?saba,  however,  is  more  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  fibre  of  a  northern  |)alm,  gen.  Leopol- 
(iinia,  q.  v.  The  fniit  of  A.  funife.ru.  called  Co<piilla-nut, 
is  as  large  as  an  ostricli's  head,  ami  snjijdies  a  kind  of 
vegetable  ivory  used  for  making  umbrella-handles,  Ac. 
The  fruit  of  A.  compta,  the  Pindfiva  or  Indajii  j»alm,  is 
of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  ami  the  kernels  are  '^atahle. 

At'taliiM,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pergamus,  of  whom 
there  is  notliing  of  historical  importance  to  record. 

At'taliiM,  Flavius  PRiscus,a  Human  Emjieror,  a.d.409. 
See  Alaric. 

AI'tHluK«  lieutenant  of  Alexander  the  Great, —  330  B.  c., 
— who  so  strongly  resembled  that  monarch,  that  at  a 
distance  one  could  not  he  distinguished  from  the  other; 
a  circumstance  so  opportune  for  Alexander,  that  he  took 
advantage  of  it  in  order  to  deceive  tlie  enemy,  or  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  execution  ot  a  project. 

Attain',  an  extensive  town  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  OM 
Calaliar  river;  Lat.G°37'N.;  Lon.  9°  6' E. 

Atta|>iir{^ii549  ill  Ge.onjit.,  a  townc*liip  of  Decatur  co.; 
pop.  l,4SH. 

Attar'ain,  a  river  of  Asia,  in  British  India,  Tenasserim 
prov.,  ri.ses  in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  iff  Siam,  ami, 
after  a  course  of  i»0  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

At'tar,  Fkrid-Ud-Deen, a  Persian  poet,  was  B.at  Khoras- 
san,  in  1119,  and  d.  in  r262.  His  poetry  was  much  ad¬ 
mired.  especially  for  the  profoiin*!  knowledge  which  he 
«lisplayed  in  it  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sufis. 

At'tar  (or  Otto)  of  Ko«os.  (Oil  of  Roses,)  n.  pi. 

{('hem.)  An  essential  oil  ol-tained  from  tlie  petals  of 
three  species  of  rose,  viz. :  Bosu  cenhf  lia,  moschata,  and 
damascena.  The  rose-gardens  at  Ghazeepore  in  India 
have  long  been  famed  for  the  production  of  this  ]«rech»us 
liquid,  'fliese  gardens  are  large  fiehls.  planted  witli  rows 
of  small  rose-hushes.  The  Mossoms,  which  unfold  in  the 
morning,  are  all  gathered  before  noon,  and  their  petals 
are  at  once  transferred  to  clay  still.s,  and  distilled  with 
twice  tlieir  weight  of  water.  The  rose-water  which 
conies  over  is  placed  in  shallow’ vessels  covered  with  moist 
muslin  to  exclude  dust,  and  cxjioscd  all  night  to  the  cool 
air.  In  the  morning  the  thin  film  (»f  oil  wliich  has  col- 
lecterl  on  the  top  is  carefully  swejit  off  with  a  feather  and 
transferre*!  ton  small  phial.  This  process  is  repeated 
morning  after  morning,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  oil  is 
separated  from  the  water.  Ileber  says  that  about  *20,000 
rose.s  are  required  to  yield  a  rupee  weight  (170  grains) 
of  A.\  and  this  quantity  is  worth  .{50.  A.  is  also  imported 
from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople;  but  it  rarely,  if  ever. 
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Fig.  232. —  ROSA  damvscena. 


arrives  in  this  coun¬ 
try  pure.  Iti8C(un- 
monly  udiilterati'd 
wiUi  spermaceti 
ami  a  volatile  oil, 
which  appears  to 
be  derived  from  one 
or  nmre  species  of 
Atnlropogon,  and 
wlucli  is  called  oil 
of  ginger-grass,  or 
oil  of  geranium. 

Pure  A.  of  rose, 
carefully  distilled, 
is  at  first  ctdorless, 
but  speedily  be¬ 
comes  yellowish. 

It  congeals  below 
80°;  melts  at  84°  ' 

At  57°  1,000  alcohol 
dissolve  7  oil,  and 
at  72^,  33  oil.  Sp. 
gr.  S72.  F>rm.  C23 
HjjjOa.  —  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been 
made  to  discover 
some  chemical  re¬ 
action  which  would 
reveal  the  falsi¬ 
fication  of  Attar 
with  Geranium  oil,  but  hitherto  mostly  in  vain. 

Attelab'idse,  n.  pi.  {Z^hH.)  A  tribe  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  Older  Odeoptcras  and  family  CurculionidcB.  The 
larvae  of  these  beetles  live  either  in  the  stems  of  plants, 
or  in  the  fruits,  which  serve  them  both  as  a  shelter  an*l 
as  Ibod.  Others  live  in  yoimg  leaves,  which  they  roll 
round  them,  and  of  which  they  only  eat  the  parenchyma 
They  change  their  skin  sever.il  times  before  they  attain 
tlieir  full  growth;  liavjng  acijuired  which,  they  spin  a 
coc«>on  of  silk  or  tolerably  solid  resinous  iiiatter,  and 
there  undergo  their  transformations.  The  larvae  do  great 
mischief  to  the  plants  upon  which  they  live,  but  as  bee¬ 
tles  they  are  perfectly  harmless. 

At  tem  per,  v.  a.  [bat.  allempero^  from  ac/,  and  temp^rn, 
to  mix  in  due  proportion.]  In  a  general  sense,  to  bring 
a  thing  to  a  state  of  internal  or  external  harmony  or 
consistency.  — To  mingle;  to  weaken  hy  the  mixture  of 
something  eNe;  to  dilute  —  as  spirit  with  water. —  To 
Soften;  to  mollify. 

“  Those  smiling  eyes,  attemp'ring  ev'ry  ray, 

Shoue  sweetly  lanibeut  with  celestial  day.”— Pope. 

—To  mix  in  just  proportions;  to  regulate. 

“  She  to  her  gue<tts  doth  bounteous  banquet  dight, 

Attitmper'd,  goodly,  well  for  health  aud  for  delight.”— ,^en«er. 

— To  fit  to  something. 

“  Phemius !  let  arts  of  gods  and  heroes  old. 

Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ.*' — Pope. 

Attoin’periiteiit.  n.  Act  of  attemjiering.  (r.) 

Att(^llipt\  V.  a.  [0.  Fr.  attenipUr;  Fr.  Lentrr,  ttviii  at' 
tenter ;  I^at.  attento  —  u'f,  ami  tenfo^  teinptn.  togntsp  at,  to 
try.]  To  make  trial  of;  to  experiment  upon  ;  to  essay ; 
to  endeavor;  to  make  an  effoit  for;  as,  to  attempt  a 
tu.sk  ;  to  attempt  to  dance. 

“  I  have  nevertheless  attempted  to  send  unto  you.  for  the  re¬ 
newing  of  brotherhood  and  fricudship." — I  Mac.  xii.  17. 

—To  make  an  attack  upon;  to  invade;  to  venture  upon  ; 
as,  to  attempt  a  surprise. 

“  Who.  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 

Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  man,  with  strength  entire  aud  free-will  arm'd.” — Milton. 

{Law.)  To  endeavor  to  accomplish  a  crime  carried  he- 
yond  mere  pri*paration,  but  falliugshort  of  execution  of 
the  ultimate  design  in  any  part  of  it. — To  constitute  an 
attempt,  there  init:>t  beau  intent  to  commit  some  act 
which  would  be  indictable,  if  done  eitljer  from  its  own 
character,  or  that  of  its  natural  and  probable  conse- 
queni:es.  —  Bouvier. 

— c.  t.  To  make  an  essay,  trial,  or  endeavor;  or,  an  attack. 

”  I  have  been  so  hardy  to  attempt  upon  a  name,  which  among 
some  ii  yet  very  sacred.” — GtanviUe. 

— n.  An  essay,  trial,  or  endeavor;  anattack,  or  assault;  or 
uu  effort  to  gain  an  end. 

'*  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  thev  ha»-e  awak'd. 

And  tis  dune  ;  tli'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  Mi.”— Shnki. 

“  If  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy,  we  shall  long 
live  in  peace  and  quietuess,  without  any  attempte  upon  us.”— 
i7aco». 

Alt onipt'ablo,  a.  Liable  to  an  attempt  or  attack;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  trial  or  attack. 

”  The  gentleman  vouching  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise, 
and  Icris  attemptahle.  thau  the  rarest  of  our  ladies.”— ^Aa/cs. 

Atf OJiipt'er,  71.  One  who  attempts. 

Attesitr,  r.  a.  [Lat.  attendo — ad^  an<l  tendn^  to  stretch  : 
Clr.  teino,  to  stretch.^  To  go  or  stay  with;  to  wait  upon; 
to  accompany  as  an  inferior  or  servant. 

*■  Hh  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attend*  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court."— 5AaAs. 

• — To  accompany,  or  be  present  witli;  to  be  united  to,  or 
coincident  with;  as,  a  sickness  attended  with  fever; 
they  attended  togetlier. 

”  He  was  at  present  strong  enough  to  have  stopped  or  attended 
Walter  lu  his  westeru  expedition." — Lord  Vlarendon. 

“K  puDgent  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  with  a  fever." 

Arbuthnot. 

— To  await ;  to  abide,  or  be  in  store  for;  to  stay  for.  (0.) 

"  I  died  while  In  the  womh  he  stay'd, 

Attending  Nature's  law.” — Shaks. 

— V.  t.  To  yield  attention  :  to  apply  the  mind,  with  a  view 
to  perceive  or  comprehend,  —  usually  coining  before  to. 


“  But,  thy  relation  now!  for  I  attend, 

Pleas'd  with  ihy  word*."— Milton. 

_ To  wait;  to  be  near  at  ha'nd,  or  within  reach  or  call. 

••  The  charge  thereof  unto  a  covetous  sprite 
Coimuiiiided  was.  who  thereby  did  attend 
And  warily  awaited."— ^’aene  t^uerne. 

Atteiul'anoc.  n.  [O.  Fr.]  Tlieactol  iittending,  or  being 
in  waiting  on  ;  service. 

“  1  dance  rtffe7i<iance  here, 

1  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  wiilial." — Shaks. 

— The  persuns  who  attend;  retinue;  train;  escort. 

“  Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train.”— 

— Attention;  regard;  application  of  mind. 

••  Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation.” — 1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

AtteiKl'ant,  a.  [Fr.  attendant.,  pp.  of  attendre.]  Being 
present. 

"  Other  suns,  perhaps,  with  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt 
descry." — MtUun. 

— Accompanying;  subordinate  to;  concomitant  with ;  con¬ 
sequent  upon. 

Govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  sin 

Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant,  death." — Milton. 

— 71.  One  who  attends  uiioii  another,  whether  as  friend, 
companion,  servant,  agent,  or  suitor. 

**  Dismiss  your  attendant  there; 

Look  it  Im  done.”— Shaks. 

— One  who  is  present. 

*■  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  meetings."— 

— That  wliicli  is  united  witli  another,  or  in  relation  to. 

**  The  one  being  so  close  ati  attendant  on  the  other. 

That  it  is  scarce  possible  to  sever  them. ‘■—X>ecay  0/  Piety. 

(Law.)  One  who  owes  a  duty  or  service  to  another,  or 
in  some  sort  depends  upon  him. 

(Mas.)  Attendant  ket/.t  are  the  keys  or  scales  on  the 
fifth  above,  and  fifth  below  (or  fourth  above),  any  key¬ 
note  or  tonic,  considered  in  relation  to  the  key  or  scale 
on  that  tonic. — CaUcott. 

.Itteiid'or,  n.  One  who  attends;  an  associate;  a  com¬ 
panion.  (r.) 

Atton'tatOH,  Afton'tats.n.p/.  [From  Lnt.a'^^>7i/ar#», 
to  attempt.]  (Law.)  Proceedings  in  a  judicial  court 
pending  suit,  after  an  inhihilion  is  decreed.  Things 
wrongly  attempted  or  done  in  a  suit  after  an  extra-ju¬ 
dicial  appeal. — Ayliffe. 

Atten'tion,  Tt.  [Lat.  attentio;  Tt.  attention.]  Theactof 
heeding  or  attending  to;  the  close  application  of  the 
mind  to  anything;  carefulness;  consideration ; thought ;. 
solicitude ;  lieed. 

*•  They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention  like  deep  harmony." — Shaks. 

— Act  of  courteousnesa  or  civility  ;  as,  a  polite  attention. 

Attoil'tive^  a.  [Fr.  attenti/.]  Xegarding  with  atten¬ 
tion;  intent;  heedful;  full  of  attention ;  observant. 

‘‘The  lion  dropped  hi.s  crested  main. 

Attentive  to  the  song."— Pn'or. 

Atfen'tivoly,  adv.  ^Vith  attention;  in  an  attentive 
manner;  heedfully. 

“  If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  be  shall  see  Fortune.” 

Bacon. 

.Vf teii'livoiiess,  n.  State  of  being  attentive;  heed- 
fulness;  attention. 

a.  [Fr.a^/<^'/?M<i7ji;  Lat.a/^-'nu^77i.t,from  ot- 
te.nuo.]  Making  thin;  diluting;  rendering  less  dense  and 
viscid. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  augments  the  fluidity  of 
tho  humors. 

Atteii'iiato.  r.  a.  [Lat,  attenno.  attennatus — ad,  and 
from  f^’nwiXthin;  Fr.  fiffc'nq«7\]  To  make  thin; 
to  render  leas  cousistent,  or  less  viscid;  opposed  to  cun- 
den^ie. 

"  The  Ingredients  arc  digested  and  attenuated  by  heat." 

Arbuthnot. 

— To  reduce  into  fine  or  minute  particles;  to  comminute. 

— To  make  small  or  slender;  to  reduce  in  bulk;  to  ema¬ 
ciate. —  To  extcnii  in  length;  to  draw  «)ut  fine. 

— r.  i.  To  hecomethiu,  fine,  or  slender;  to  lessen;  to  di¬ 
minish  in  size. 

Attoii'iiaf ocl,  Attcii'iiate*  a.  Made  thin  or  less 
viscid;  comminuted:  made  slendtT;  emaciated. 

(Bot.)  Tapering  gradually  to  a  thin  or  narrow  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Atteiiiia'tion,  77.  {Fr.attt'nuatifm;  from  L-at.  aff<»7?u- 
afio.]  The  act  of  attfiuiating,  emaciating,  or  making 
thin;  thinness;  slenderness;  leanne.ss.  —  The  act  of  com¬ 
minuting;  act  of  attrition;  pulverization;  as,  the  aUenu- 
ati'm  of  those  rock.«. 

(Citem.)  In  brewing  and  distillation,  it  is  applied  to 
the  thinning  or  weakening  of  saccharine  worts  dur¬ 
ing  fermentation,  by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  so 
many  degrees  of  atte.nuation,  indicating  the  decrease  of 
specific  gravity  hy  the  fiTmentation. 

(Med.)  Thinness:  emaciation.  A  term  used  by  the 
homoeopathists,  in  the  sense  of  dilution  or  division  of 
remedies  into  infinitenimal  doses. — Dnnglison. 

At'terbury,  Fa.\.vcis,  an  English  prelate,  b.  1662.  lie 
Wiw  a  man  of  great  learning  and  brilliant  talents,  equally 
distinguished  as  scholar,  preacher,  and  writer.  As  dean 
of  Westminster  and  bisliop  of  Rochester,  he  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  William  III.  and  Mary.  After  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  A.  was  one  of  the  non-juring  bi.«(ho]>8,  and 
in  1722  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  (»n  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  being  privy  to  a  plot  to  restore  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  After  a  trial,  he  was  banished  from  England, 
and  D.  at  Paris,  1732. 

At'tercliiro,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
the  CO.  of  York,  1]^  m.  N.K.  of  Sheffield.  It  has  a  coal¬ 
mining  p'p.  of  about  5,500. 

Atterinoie'iiieiit,  n.  [Fr.]  (Canon  Law.)  A  making 
terms;  a  composition,  as  with  creditors. 


Af'forsoe,  or  K.^m'mersee,  a  lake  of  Europe,  in  Upper 
Austria,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Linz,  about  12  m.  long  by  3  broad. 
'J'he  river  Ager  flows  from  its  N.  en«l. 

Attest',  V.  a.  [Fr.  attester;  Lat.  attestari — ad,  and  testan^ 
to  bear  witness,  from  te.stis,  witness.]  To  bear  witness 
to;  to  confirm;  to  certify;  to  affirm  to  be  true,  genuine, 
or  real;  a-s,  to  attest  a  .signature. 

”  Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  io  Holy  Writ,  attested  by 
particular  Fagau  authors.” — Addison. 

— To  giv(?  proof  or  evidence  of:  to  manifest;  as,  Athena 
attests  its  former  supremacy  in  letters. 

— To  invoke  as  conscious;  to  call  to  witness. 

“The  sacred  sireutns  which  heuveu's  imperial  state 
Attests  iu  oaths,  uud  fears  to  violate.” — Dryden. 

AttCi^t',  n.  Witness;  testimony;  evidence;  attesta' 
tion.  (u.) 

Allosta'tion,  71.  [Yv.  attestation;  "LaX.  attestatio.]  The 
act  of  attesting;  testimony  :  witness;  evidence. 

(Law.)  A  solemn  or  official  usseveratioii  or  declara¬ 
tion,  written  or  spoken,  in  supimrt  of  a  fact.  Tlie  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  name  of  a  witness  to  any  deed  or  writing 
is  an  attestation. 

Attest'er,  n.  An  attestor;  ono  who  attests  to  any¬ 
thing;  a  witness. 

Atte$kt'ive,  a.  Attesting;  supplying  evidence  or  proof. 
(R.) 

Attost'or,  71.  Same  as  Attester.  7.  v. 

At'tic,  a.  [iJr.  Atliko.'i ;  Lat.  uiticus;  Vr.  aitif^ue.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Atth  aor  to  Athens. — Pure ;  elegant ;  classical; 
poignant;  characterized  by  keenness  of  intellect,  deli¬ 
cacy  of  wit,  purity  (ff  elegance,  soumlness  of  judgment, 
and  most  expressive  brevity;  the  Attic  Muse. 

Attic  Dialect  is  that  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
which  was  spoken  in  Attica.  It  was  the  most  refined 
and  polished  of  all  the  dialects  of  ancient  Greece;  and 
in  it  wrote  Solon  the  lawgiver, '1  hucydides  an<i  Xeno¬ 
phon  the  historians,  Aristophanes  the  comic  poet.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  the  philosophers,  and  Leinobthenes  the 
orator.  When,  alter  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Greek 
became  the  binguage  of  literature  and  diplomacy  in 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the  A.  came  to  he  that 
dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue  which  was  generally  adopted. 

(Arch.)  Attic,  niid  Attic  Order,  n.  Mwd  a.  A  low  order 
of  architecture,  commonly  used  over  a  princijial  order, 
never  with  columns,  but  usually  with  aiitae  or  small  pi¬ 
lasters.  It  is  employed  to  decorate  tlie  facade  of  a  story 
of  little  height,  terminating  the  upper  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing;  and  it  doubtless  derives  its  name  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  proportional  height  and  concealed  roof  to  some 
of  the  buildings  of  Greece.  In  all  the  best  examples, 
and  especially  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Rome,  the 
Attic  is  decorated  with  a  moulded  base  and  cornice;  often 
with  pilasters  and  figures,  as  in  the  arch  of  Constantine; 
(see  Fig.  178.) —  In  modern  architecture,  the  jiroportions 
of  the  Attic  order  have  never  been  subject  to  fixed 
rules,  and  their  good  effect  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  architect.  —  A.  Base.  The  has© 
of  a  column  con>i»ting  of  an  upper  and  lower  torus,  a 
scotiaand  fillets  between  them  ;  (see  Fig.  222.) — A.  Story. 
A  term  frequently  applied  to  tlie  upper  story  of  a  house, 
when  the  ceiling  is  square  with  the  sides,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  garret. 

.4t'l  ica,  adivision  of  the  nomarchy  of  Atticaand  Bceotia, 
forming  the  eparchie  of  Athen.s,  and  anciently  the  mo>t 
celebrated  region  of  the  Grecian  people.  It  lies  between 
Lat.  37°  3y',  and 38°  22' N., and  Un.  *23°  20' and  24°  5'E.; 
bounded  N.  by  Bieotia,  E.  by  the  .^Egean  sca,  S.  and  S-W. 
by  the  Gulf  of  ..Egina,  and  W.  by  the  epan  hieof  Megara. 
vl.is  44  in.  long  by  34  bnaid,  witli  a  nigged  and,  for  the 
most  i>art,  barren  soil.  Its  chief  mountains  are  Nosea 
(i^urucj), the  loftiest;  Elatea  {CWiceron) ;  Mendeli  (/V7i- 
telicus),  famous  for  its  marble;  Velo-vuiii  (Hymettus), 
and  Laiirini  (Laurion),  famous  for  its  mines  of  silver. 
Tho  chief  plains  are  those  of  Athens  uinl  Marathon; 
rivers,  the  Cephissus  and  Ili.ssus.  Good  oil,  honey,  and 
grain  are  produced,  and  game  is  abundant.  Athens  is 
the  principal  city;  the  villages  are  mostly  inhabited  by 
Albanians.  Fop.  of  the  nomarchy,  116,024. — See  ATHtNS. 

At'ticn,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fountain  co.,  on 
the  Wabash  river  and  canal,  75  in.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
Fop,  2,273. 

Af 'tica«  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  about  42 
Ill.  S.E.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  181. 

At'tiCH*  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co. ;  pop, 

l, 720. 

— A  post-office  of  Lenawee  co. 

At'lioa.  in  New  Vork-.n  post-village  of  Wyoming  co., 
called  also  Attic.4  Centre,  on  Tonawanda  creek,  31  m. 
W.  of  Bufialo,  in  Attica  township.  l*op.  of  township 
2,546. 

At'Cioa,  in  Ohio,  a  posi-village  of  Venice  township, 
Seneca  co.,  77  111.  N.  from  Columbus,  and  28  from  San¬ 
dusky  City ;  pop  370. 

At'tioa.  in  post-village  of  Green  co.,  about  25 

m.  S.  of  Madison. 

At'tieaK  Pertaining  to  Attica,  or  to  Athens;  Attic; 
pure;  refined;  classieal.  (o.) 

At'ticiKiu,  71.  [Fr.  A/G'cns?n«.]  The  Attic  style  or  idiom. 
A  witty  or  pungent  saying. — A  partiality  or  regard  lor 
the  Athenians. 

At'tioize*  r.  n.  To  use  Atticisms. 

At'ticus,  Titts  Pompj.mus,  a  noble  Roman,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Cicero,  and  Ciesar.  He  displayed  such  ad¬ 
dress. and  tact,  tliat,  during  the  war  between  Ciesar  and 
Pompey.  he  managed  to  remain  neutral  ;  sent  money  to 
the  son  of  Mariu.s,  while  he  secured  the  attachment  of 
Sylla  ;  and  when  Cicero  and  Horteiisius  were  rivals,  was 
equally  intimate  with  both.  When  young,  he  resided  at 
Atliens,  where  he  so  secured  the  affiTti<ms  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  that  on  the  day  of  his  departure  from  that  city,  all 
went  into  mourning,  lie  was  an  author  uud  poet,  and 
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reached  the  age  of  77  without  sickness.  When  at  last 
he  became  ill,  he  refused  all  nourishment,  and  therefore 
ended  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation.  D.  b.  c.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Epicurus. 

a  famous  king  of  the  Huns,  who  ascended  the  I 
throne  with  his  brother  Beda  in  a.  d.  -idd.  A.  ruled  the 
united  empires  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  700,iX)U  warriors,  laid  waste  the  Ho¬ 
man  empire,  and  obliged  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  600  ll»s. 
weight  of  gold.  After  this,  A.  conquered  the  remaining 
tribes  of  Scythia  and  Germany  which  had  not  submitted 
to  his  arms,  and  consolidated  his  increasing  power  by 
murdering  liis  brother  and  co-&overeign.  Uo  then 
essayed  the  compiest  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  led  an 
immense  army  through  tlie  Caucasus;  but  after  sustain¬ 
ing  a  great  defeat  in  .Media.  A.  was  compelled  to  retire, 
leaving  Persia  unconquered.  This  news  was  received 
with  exultation  at  Coii.stantinople,  but  tlie  Greek  em¬ 
peror  soon  learned  to  his  cost  tliat  the  great  Scythian 
was  more  than  a  match  for  liini.  In  the  following  year, 
A.  threw  himself  and  his  hosts  on  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  ami  ravaged  tlie  entire  country  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  .\driatic.  It  was  camverted  into  a 
burning  wilderness,  and  70  of  the  finest  cities  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Thrace,  and  Greece,  were  laid  in  smoking  mins. 
It  wiis  only  by  enormous  bribes,  un<i  the  most  abject  sub¬ 
mission,  that  Theodosius  induced  A.  to  retire  from  his 
desolated  dominions.  A.  now  directed  his  views  to  Gaul, 
and  with  an  immense  army  crossed  the  Klune  in  450,  and 
besieged  the  city  of  Orleans.  This  city  wiis  bravely  and 
succe.Hsfully  defended,  and  thus  gave  time  for  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  coalition  against  him  of  tlie  whole  forces  of 
Western  Europe,  comprising  the  Goths.  Franks,  Saxons, 
and  Gauls,  under  the  Roman  general  ..Etius,  and  Theo- 
duric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  At  Clialous,  a  great 
battle  tiK>k  place,  in  which  A.  was  routed  with,  histo¬ 
rians  say.  a  loss  of  from  160,000  to  600,000  men.  He 
then  retreatetl  across  the  Rhine.  In  the  billowing  year. 
A.  burst  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  another  immense 
army,  and  demande»l  from  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III 
the  hand  of  his  sister  Uoiioria,  ami  the  surrender  of 
nearly  half  of  the  provinces  of  tlie  empire.  These  terms 
being  refused,  he  destroyed  the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bologna,  and  laid  waste  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Pope  Leo  I.  then  went  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  peace.  A.  re¬ 
tired  into  Hungary,  and  tlie  Romans  lookeil  upon  their 
preservation  as  a  miracle.  A.  atterwanls  organized  other 
expeditions  against  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  in  406,  on  the 
night  of  his  marriage,  he  bur^t  a  blood-vessel,  and  e.x- 
pired,  to  tlie  unspeakable  relief  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  A.  was  buried  in  a  triple  cofiin  of  gold,  silver, 
and  iron  ;  and  the  captives  who  <lug  liis  grave  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Huns  in  order  to  conceal  his  tomb. 
A.  rejoiced  in  the  name  Scnurg>i  of  God^^'  applied  to 
him  by  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

Atti'la,  in ///moo*?,  a  post-otfice  of  Williamson  co. 

Attin$^liail'*4en.  a  village  of  Switze.rlaml,  canton  of 
Uri,  on  the  Reuss,  ‘Jm.  S.W.  of  Altorf.  Here  was  born 
M  aker  Fiirst,  one  of  the  great  Swiss  liberators. 

Atti  re',  V.  a.  [O.  Fr.  attgi'er.  atourner,  to  dress  a  bride.] 
To  dress  ;  to  array ;  to  clothe  ;  to  adorn ;  to  pi  epare,  ad¬ 
just,  or  dispose,  iu  relation  to  dress. 

“  Now  the  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms." — Philips. 

— n.  [Fr.  obsolete,  atmirs.']  Dress;  clothes;  head-dress; — 
usually  applied  to  ornamental  dress. 

After  that,  the  Roman  attire  grew  to  be  in  account,  and  the 
gown  to  be  in  use  amuug  them.’  — .b’ir.  J.  Davies. 

— {Sport.)  The  horns  of  a  buck  or  stag. 

— {Bot.)  The  former  name  of  the  stametis. 

Attired',  p.  a.  Dre-ssed;  decketl  with  ornaments. 

{Her.)  Applie<i  to  the  horns  of  stags  or  bucks,  when 
of  a  dift'ereut  tinctHre  from  their  bodies  or  heads. 

Attir'er,  n.  One  who  attires  another;  a  dresser. 

Attir'iu^,  n.  Head-dress ;  dress ;  appartd.  (r.) 

At'titiiUe,  n.  [Fr.  attitiLde;  L.  Lat.  aptUado^  from  aplo, 
to  tit,  to  suit;  It.  atliiudint:.]  Posture  or  position  of  the 
whole  body  iu  a  state  of  immobility,  either  momentary 
or  continued;  as,  “a  graceful  atuiude”  “a  threatening 
attitude."  {  B7>rc’«s/€r.i— Figuratively,  position  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  in  a  consequential  relation;  as,  “Let  us 
preserve  a  firm  attitude." 

{Paint,  and  Sculp.)  The  positkm  and  gesture  of  a  fig¬ 
ure,  by  which  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  the  person 
represented  is  demited.  A.  is  to  tlie  limbs,  what  expres¬ 
sion  is  to  tlie  features,  and  should  be  natural,  uncon¬ 
strained,  and  varied.  In  a  group  of  figures,  the  attitudes 
should  be  contrastive,  and  so  composed  as  to  balance  and 
setoff  each  other. 

Attitu'diiial,  a.  Pertaining  to  attitude. 

Atlitudiiia'riun,  n.  One  who  attitudinizes,  or  as¬ 
sumes  an  attitude. 

Attiiu'clinize,  v.  i.  To  assume  affected  attitudes,  airs, 
or  postures. 

“Maria,  who  is  the  moet  ploturcsque  figure,  was  put  to  attitu- 
diMiize  at  the  harp.  "— i/annaA  More. 

At'tleboroiii^ti,  in  Mass.,  a  post-township  of  Bristol 
CO.,  on  Mill  river,  61  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Manuf.  Jewel¬ 
ry,  printed  calicoes,  metal  buttons,  &c.  Pop.  6,769. 

At'tleborou^'ll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  CO.,  120  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  8  m.  N.W.  of 
the  Delaware,  at  Bristol ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

At'tlebury,  in  ^ew  York,  a  post-office  of  Duchess  co. 

AttOCK',  (auc.  Varanas,)  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Punjauh,  on  the  Indus,  42  m.  E.S.E.  of  Peshawur. 
Lat.  86°  56' N.;  Lon,  71°  57' E.  i'op.  about  3,200. 

Attol'Ieiit,  a.  [Lat.  attoUens,  from  attollo~^d,  ami  toUo, 
to  lift  or  r-dse.]  Lifting  up;  raising;  as,  an  attoUent 
muscle.  — Derham, 
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— n.  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  some  muscles,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  parts  they  are  affixed  to.  Tlie 
principal  is  the  A.  of  the  ear,  atiollens  aurem,  which 
arises  from  the  tendon  of  the  occipitu-frontalis,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  opposite  to  the 
antilu-lix.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  Oar  upward,  and  to 
make  the  parts  into  whu-li  it  is  inserted,  dense. 

Attoo',  Attol',  or  Arm',  the  largest  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  J:xl.  70  m.  lung  by  about 
60  broad.  Best’.  Volcanic  and  sterile.  Lat.  0’<i°  58'  N.; 
Lull.  172°  17'  VV. 

Attoor',  a  fortified  town  ol  British  India,  presidency  of 
.Madras,  25  m.  E.  of  Salem. 

Attorn',  i\  i.  [O.  Fr.  attorner,  to  dir<*ct,  prepare;  Lat. 
atior7tare — ad,  and  0/r7io,  to  turn  ]  (/eac/.  Law.)  To  turn 
or  transfer  homage  Irom  one  lord  to  another. 

{Mod.  Law.)  'lo  agree  to  become  teiiaiu  to  another  to 
whom  reversion  has  been  granted.  —  BurrUi. 
Attor'ilOy,  »i.;  pi.  Attor'neys  [Mod.  Lat.  atlornatus,  a 
person  set  m  place  of  another.]  One  who  kd.es  the  twni, 
or  acts  in  the  stead  of  another,  especially  in  mutters  of 
law  ;  one  wlio  practises  in  the  couits  ol  cuiniuoii  law  ;  a 
solicitor;  a  lawyer. 

{Law.)  An  attorney  is  either  public  or  special.  The 
former  is  an  officer  of  a  court,  who  is  uutborized  by  the 
laws  and  the  rules  of  the  court  to  repia>ent  sniiuis,  with¬ 
out  any  special  written  authority  lor  ihe  puiqiose.  The 
rules  and  qualifications,  wliereuy  one  is  authorized  to 
practise  as  an  attorney  in  any  court,  are  very  diflereut 
ill  different  countries,  and  iu  dift'ereut  courts  ol  the  same 
country.  Tliere  are  vai  ions  statutes  on  this  subject  in 
the  laws  of  the  several  U.  Stales,  and  almost  every  court 
has  certain  rules,  a  compliance  with  which  is  necessary, 
ill  order  to  authorize  any  one  to  appear  in  court  fur,  and 
represent  any  party  to  a  suit,  without  a  special  authority 
under  seal.  The  principle  upon  which  these  rules  are 
founded,  is  the  exclusion  of  persons  not  qualifietl  by  hon¬ 
esty,  good  moral  character,  learning  ami  skill,  lioiii 
taking  upon  tliem  thi.s  ofiice.  Any  attorney  may,  by 
inalpraclice,  forfeit  this  privilege;  and  the  court,  in 
such  case,  strikes  his  name  troni  the  roll  of  attorneys. 
Still  this  does  not  prevent  his  being  a  special  attorney, 
witli  a  specific  power  from  any  person  who  wihlies  to 
constitute  him  his  representative;  fur  every  man,  who 
i.s  capable  of  contracting,  has  the  power  to  eonler  upon 
anotlier  the  right  of  representing  him,  and  acting  in  his 
stead.  An  attorney  of  a  court  has  authority,  for  and  in 
the  name  of  his  principal,  tti  do  any  acts  necessary  Ibr 
conducting  a  suit,  and  his  employer  is  bound  by  his  acts. 
A  special  attorney  is  appointed  by  a  deed  called  power 
ov  Utter  if  atttoniey,  ami  the  deed  by  which  he  is  appointed 
specifics  the  acts  which  he  is  autliorized  to  do.  It  is  a 
coiiimi.ssion,  to  tJie  extent  of  which  only  he  can  bind  his 
principal.  As  far  as  the  acts  of  tlie  attorney,  in  the  name 
of  the  prim  ipal,  are  authorized  by  his  power,  his  acta 
are  those  of  his  principal.  But  if  he  goes  beyond  his 
authority,  his  acts  will  bind  himself  only ;  and  he  uiu&t 
indemnify  any  one  to  whom,  without  authority,  he  rep¬ 
resents  himself  us  an  attorney  of  another,  and  who  con¬ 
tracts  with  him,  or  oihersvise  puts  confidence  in  him,  us 
being  such  attorney. 

AUortiey-Gent  rat  of  England.  A  great  officer  of  state, 
created  so  by  royal  ietters-patent,  and  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  crown,  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
He  draws  up  informations,  prosecutes  for  the  crown  in 
criminal  matters,  files  bills  in  the  exchequer  in  revenue 
causes,  and  informations  in  chancery  in  cases  where  the 
crown  is  interested.  — (  V.  i^ates.)  In  each  Stale  there  is 
an  A.  G.,  or  similar  officer,  who  appears  for  the  people, 
as  in  England  lie  app  ars  fur  tlie  cmwn. 

Atlorney-Geuerat  of  the  if.  Slates.  An  officer  appointed 
by  the  President,  liis  duties  are  to  pro&ecute  and  con¬ 
duct  all  suits  in  llie  supreme  court  in  which  the  U.  Mates 
shall  be  concerned,  and  give  his  advice  upon  questions 
of  law  when  required  by  the  President,  or  when  requested 
by  the  heads  of  any  of  the  departments  of  state,  touch¬ 
ing  matters  that  may  concern  their  department. 

Attor'iieyHliip.  «.  Tlieofikoor  duty  of  an  attorney;' 
agency  or  commiobiun  on  behalf  of  another;  proxy. 

“  But  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 

Thau  to  be  dealt  iu  by  attorneyship." — Shake. 

Attoyac',  in  Texas,  a  small  river  rising  iu  Husk  co.. 
wliich,  after  a  S.  course,  enters  Angelina  river  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Nacogdoches  co. 

Attract',  r  a.  [O.  Vr.atLraider ;  Lat.  a//ra/<o, u/frac/M,*? — 
ad,  and  traho,  to  draw.]  To  cause  to  approach,  draw  to, 
or  tend  to;  to  induce,  to  adhere  or  combine. 

“  The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 

Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 

Form  d  aud  impcll  d  Us  neighbour  Ui  embrace."— Pope. 

— To  draw  by  infiuence  of  amoral  kind;  to  invite;  to  allure; 
as,  to  atli’acl  a  woman's  fancy. 

“  Deign  to  be  lov'd,  and  ev’ry  heart  subdue; 

W'bat  uympU  could  e'er  attract  sucU  crowds  as  you  7"^-Pope. 

Attractabil'ity, »?.  Quality  of  being  attractable;  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  laws  of  attraction. 

Attract'able,  a.  That  may  be  attracted;  susceptible 
to  attraction. 

Attract'ile,  a.  Having  power  to  attract. 

Atlract'int^'ly,  adv.  In  an  attracting  manner. 

Attraction,  (uHrdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  altractio.]  The 
act  of  attracting:  the  act  of  drawing  together:  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  principle  of  attraction, 

“  Attraction  may  be  form'd  by  impulse,  or  some  other  means ;  I 
use  that  word,  to  signify  any  lorcu  by  whiuh  bodies  tend  towards 
one  another. ''—A'ciflon. 

—The  power  of  alluring  or  enticing;  the  act  of  drawing  to; 
charm  ;  allurement;  as,  tho  aUractio7i  of  a  pretty  face. 

'•  But  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lasims  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  wlioae  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction.”— Dyron. 


(Phys.)  Tho  power  or  principle  by  which  bodies  ma- 
tually  tend  toward  each  other;  which  varies  according 
to  tlie  nature  of  (lie  bodies  attracted,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  this  A.  takes  place.  Hence  .J.  is 
scientifically  distinguished  into  the  A//rac/ion  of  Co¬ 
hesion,  Attraction  <f  Gi’aviluiion,  Attraclii/n  of  Elec- 
t7'icily,  yl//rac/nm  of  Magfiftism,  and  Chemical  Attrac- 
titm. — A.  of  coliesion  is  peculiar  to  the  component  par¬ 
ticles  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  firmly  con¬ 
nected  and  held  together. — As  the  A.  of  cohesion  is  the 
cause  of  the  solidity  of  small  bodies,  so  is  the  A.  of 
gravitation  that  chain  which,  being  diffused  over  the 
solar  system,  preserves  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and 
makes  them  revolve  aliout  the  centre  of  the  system. 
That  which  in  common  language  is  called  weight,  is 
by  philuMqihers  explained  to  be  giavitation;  that  is,  a 
tendency  lu  the  centre  of  gravity.  By  gravitation  a  stone 
andj.il  heavy  bodies,  if  let  lall  from  a  height,  are  supposed 
to  tlrop  to  the  earth.  All  celestial  bodies  are  supposed 
to  have  not  only  an  .4.  or  gravitation  toward  their  proper 
centres,  but  that  they  mutually  attract  eacli  oilier  within 
their  sjihere.  The  phinets  lend  toward  the  sun,  and 
toward  each  other,  as  the  sun  does  toward  them.  The 
earth  and  moon  tend  likewise  reciiuocally  toward  each. 
By  tliis  same  principle  ol  gravity,  heavenly  bodies  are 
kept  in  tluqr,  orbits,  and  terrestrial  bodies  tend,  as  is 
supposed,  toward  the  cenire  ot  tlie  earth,  and  it  is  from 
thi.s  A.  that  all  the  motion,  and  consequently  all  the 
changes  in  the  universe,  are  supposed  to  arise. — A.  of 
inaguetism  (or  magnetic  attraction),  is  the  particular 
tendency  of  certain  bodies  lo  each  other,  as  that  of  the 
magnet,  which  attracts  iron. — Attempts  have  been  made 
to  deduce  all  these  pheuoiiieiia  from  one  principle  of  A., 
modified  by  an  opposing  force  of  rejiulsion,  but  as  yet 
witliout  success.  The  idea  of  an  attractive  force  acting 
as  the  bund  of  the  universe  was  first  introduced  as  a 
scientific  hypotliesis  by  Newton,  and  was  violently  eom- 
bjiteil  by  Leibnitz  and  others.—  See  AiiHtsio.N.  Ai  FiNii  v, 
CoMUsiuN.  Gr.wita'iion,  ELEC'iricny,  Magnetism,  Ac. 

Attrac'tive,  a.  [Fr.  attracti/.j  Having  the  lacnlty  or 
power  of  attracting  or  dmwing  to;  us,  “  the  attractive 
stone." —  htackniore. 

— Tlie  quality  of  attracting  by  moral  infiuence;  alluring; 
engaging:  inviting:  enticing. 

*■  Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies, 

For  she  hath  blessed  aud  attractive  eyes."— 5AaX». 

— n.  That  which  attracts,  invites,  or  allures. 

“  But  the  gospel  speaks  of  nothiug  but  attractives  aud  imita- 
tiou." — South. 

Attrae'tivoly,  adv.  "With  the  power  of  attracting,  or 
drawing  to;  in  an  attractive  manner. 

Attruo'tivi^nesN,  w.  The  quality  of  being  attractive. 

AttrsiC'tor,  n.  Anyone  who,  or  any  thing  which, at¬ 
tracts. 

At'tralieiit,  a.  Drawing  to;  attracting;  attractive. 

— n.  [Lat.  uU7'ah€ns.]  That  which  draws  or  attracts,  as  a 
magnet. 

“Oureyes  will  inform  us  of  the  motion  of  the  steel  toils  attra- 
hent.”  —  (rlanvUle's  Scepsis, 

{Med.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  remedies  W’hich 
attract  fluids  to  the  parts  to  w  liicli  they  are  applied,  as 
blisters,  riibetacients,  &c.  —  Bu7tgtist/7i. 

At'tri,  a  large  river  of  llinduBtaii,  which,  rising  in  the 
8.  of  Thibet,  an<l  flow’ing  through  a  pass  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  due  S.,  falls  into  the  main  branch  of  the  Gauges  at 
Jafferege,  after  a  course  of  lUO  miles. 

Attrib'iitable^a.  That  may  be  attributed ;  ascribable; 
owing  to. 

“  Much  of  the  origination  of  the  Americans  seems  to  be  attribu- 
table  to  the  migrations  of  the  Seres." — Sir  JUalthew  Hale. 

Attrib'ute,  v.a.  [Fr.  attrihuer ;  Lat.  aiii'ihuo — ad,  and 
Iribao,  ti'ibutus,  to  a.ssign,  bestow',  or  give.]  To  give, 
assign,  or  apptu  tion  to  ;  to  allot ;  to  asciibe;  to  impute ; 
to  yield  as  due. 

“  Tlie  imperfection  of  telescopesis  otfrituted  to  spherical  glasses." 

At'tribute,  n.  [Fr.  attrihut.)  It  properly  signifies  a 
quality  or  property  ascribed  or  belonging  to  a  person 
or  thing.  Of  the  several  attributes  belonging  to  any 
substance,  some  are  termed  essmtial  —  those  that  are 
necessary  to  it,  and  go  to  form  its  cl)aracter,a8  extension 
and  attraction  to  matter;  others  are  termed  accidental, 
as  roundness  in  wood,  or  learning  in  a  man. 

{Thf-ol.)  Theseveral  qualiiiesand  perfections  which  we 
conceive  to  exist  in  God,  and  which  constitute  liis  proper 
essence;  thus,  justice,  truth,  goodnesss,  wisdom,  Ac.,  are 
culle<l  tho  atti'ihutes  of  God.  Some  dUtinguish  them  into 
negative,  and  positive  or  (ij[iir7native ;  the  former  being 
such  as  to  remove  him  from  whatever  is  imperfect  in 
tlie  creature,  as  infinity,  iinmutability,  immortality; 
the  latter  being  such  as  assert  some  perfection  in  him, 
which  is  in,  and  of  himself,  and  W’hich,  in  the  creature, 
in  any  measure,  is  from  him ;  as  goodness,  holiness,  wis¬ 
dom.  Others  divide  them  into  absolute  and  relative,  or 
into  communicable  and  incommunicable. 

{Logic.)  Tho  are  the  predicates  of  any  sub¬ 

ject,  or  what  maybe  affirmed  or  denied  of  anything; 
thus,  mortality,  imperfection,  error,  are  atlrtbutes  oftnan, 
as  whiteness  is  an  attribute,  of  snow. 

{Pine  Arts.)  A  term  used  to  signify  certain  symbols 
which  accompany,  distinguish,  and  characterize  certain 
figures  and  allegories.  Thus,  the  eagleand  thunderbolt 
are  the  A.  of  Jupiter;  the  cailuceus  is  the  attribute  of 
Mercury;  the  trident  of  Neptune.  Love  is  always  rep¬ 
resented  with  a  bow  and  quiver;  Justice,  with  a  balance 
and  sw'ord.  Ac. 

Attribu'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  attrihulion  ;  Lat.  attrihutio.)  Act 
of  attributing,  or  the  quality  ascribed ;  commenduliou. 

Attrib'liti  ve.  a.  [Fr.  'J'liat  attributes;  at¬ 

tributing;  pertaining  to  an  attribute. 

— (Gram.)  A  word  which  is  siguificuut  of  attributes;  aa 
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adjectives,  verl>s,  and  participles,  which  are  attrihuttsof 
substancts ;  and  adverbs,  which  denote  the  attributes  ovi\y 
of  atlributts.  The  former  may  he  called  attributes  of  the 
first  order;  the  latter,  attributes  of  the  second  order. 

Altrib'uti  voly,  a<ir.  {Gram.)  In  an  attributive  man¬ 
ner. 

Attritc^a.  [Gv.  l^jpein :  huX.  attrilus.]  Ground  down  or 
worn  by  friction  or  rubbing. 

••  Or.  hy  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  annfe  to  flrc»*’  —  .\fitton. 

(Thml.)  lu-pciitaiiv  ouly  from  fear  of  punishment; 
opposed  to  coairiU. 

Attrile'iie>is^  n.  Being  much  worn,  or  attrite. 

Al  trltioil*  {at-trish'uny)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  aiti-Uio  —  ad^  and 
irilus.,  to  rub.j  .K  rubbing  of  one  thing  against  another; 
abrasion  ;  act  of  wearing  by  friction  or  rubbing. 

“The  change  of  the  aliment  is  elated  by  attrition  of  the  in¬ 
ward  stomach."  — wtr&ufAnot. 


— Shite  of  being  worn  by  abrasion  or  rubbing. 

— (  The.'i-)  Grief  for  sin  arising  only  fr>»m  the  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  a  quasi  degree  of  repentance. 

{Geol.)  The  wearing  and  smootliing  of  rocky  or  other 
rough  surfaces,  hy  the  passage  of  water  charged  with 
gritty  particles,  i»y  the  descent  of  ghiciers,  or  by  the 
passage  of  sainl-drift.  j 

Attuiie\  r.  a.  fm/,and  fum;.]  To  tnneor  put  in  tune;  to| 
adjust  one  sound  to  another;  as,  to  attujie  an  air  to  the 
violin. 

— To  make  musical  or  accordant :  to  arrange  fitly.  | 

•*  Aifji,  vernnl  air?.  ! 

Brei»tbio2  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune  \ 

The  treiiibliug  leaves.”  —  j 

Att'woofI*  Gboroe.  a  distinguished  English  physicist.  I 
D.  174.5;  D  1807.  He  is  known  hy  his  treatise  on  thej 
HedUinear  M'itinn  ami  Rnftition  of  I^'nlies;  but  princi-j 
pally  by  a  mechmical  contrivance  known  as  Affw'wfr 
the  principle  of  which  merits  some  notice. — 
Perhaps  n  >  questions  in  inechauics  are  more  interesting 
than  thiKse  concerning 
the  fall  of  luxlies.  T’hey 
were,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  thesnbjet't  of  only 
slight  and  in**fficient  ex¬ 
periments.  Bodies  fall 
in  80  short  a  time 
through  so  considerable 
a  space,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  to  ele¬ 
vations.  fitted  in  other 
ways  tor  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  sufficient  to 
let  us  observe  them  ea¬ 
sily.  Be.sides.  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air.  though 
very  slight  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fill  of 
a  body,  yet  bwomes  con¬ 
siderable  as  its  velocity 
increases.  The  machine 
of  A.  i>roposea  to  reduce 
the  velocity  of  falling 
bodies,  and  b'  enable  us 
to  observe  their  laws,  by 
giving  us  time  for  ex¬ 
perimenting,  and  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  resistance  of 
the  air  comparatively 
insignificant. —  We  give 
the  following  di^crip- 
tion  from  a  wi,irk  on 
a.stronomy,  by  W.  J. 

Kolfe  ami  J.  A.  Gillet, 
of  Cambridge.  Tlie  ma¬ 
chine  of  A.  consists  of 
an  upright  column,  with 
a  pulley  at  the  top,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  run  with  tlie 
le:iHt  possil'le  friction. 

Over  this  pulley  passes  a 
cord,  to  wliich  are  at¬ 
tached  the  equal  weights 
B  and  E.  C  and  F  are 
inov.ible  shelves,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  has  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  in  the  centre, 
large  enough  to  let  the 
weight  B  pass  through 
it.  A  is  a  clock,  beating 
seconds,  and  carried  by 
the  pemhilum  D.  When 
we  wish  to  mike  the 
weight  B  fall,  we  place 
upon  it  a  small  horizon¬ 
tal  bar  of  iron,  which  is 
too  long  to  pass  through 
tne  hole  in  the  shelf  C. 

Wl»en,  therefore,  the 
weight  dri>ps  through 
this  hole,  the  bar  will  be 
caught  off  and  remain 

upon  the  shelf.  If  the  ^9-  233. 

Weight  B.  with  the  bar  upon  it,  be  allowed  to  fall,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  force  i»f  gravity  will  pull  it  down 
one  inch  during  one  second.  Now.  adjust  the  shelf  C,  so 
that  the  bar  shall  he  reniovinl  ;it  the  eml  of  the  first  sec- 
onil;  it  will  then  be  found  tljat  the  weight  will  fall  two 
inches  the  next  s<*cond.  At  ihe  end  of  the  first  second, 
then,  the  weight  is  jn-ojecled  vertically  downward,  with 
a  velocity  of  two  inches  per  second.  If  now  the  bar  is 
left  on  during  both  seconds,  the  weight  will  be  found  to 


have  fallen  three  inches  during  the  2<l  second.  Hence, 
the  force  of  gravity  pulls  the  weight  down  the  2d  second 
an  inch  further  than  it.s  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Becoml  would  have  canitxl  it;  tliat  is,  just  as  low  as 
gravity  would  have  pulled  it  from  a  state  ot  rest.  — By 
means  of  this  same  machine  the  ciise  of  a  body  projected 
vertically  ujiward  can  be  illustrated.  While  one  ot  the 
weights  is  falling,  the  other  weight  is  rising.  Suppose 
that  one  bar  be  place*!  iijurn  the  ascending  weight,  and 
two  <m  the  descending  weight :  the  second  a  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  first,  so  that  it  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  wlude  weiglit  now  ns  the  one  har  u.sed  at  first.  \N  e 
h  ive  uli  ea*ly  seen  that  tliis  har,  acting  during  onesecoml, 
will  give  one  of  the  weights  a  velocity  downward  of  two 
inches  every  second,  ami  the  other  weight  tlie  same  ve¬ 
locity  upward.  Suppose  now  that  at  the  emi  of  the  first 
sei^ond  both  bars  be  caught  off  the  (b-scending  weight, 
the  other  weiglit  will  rise  not  two  inches,  but  onl}'  one 
during  the  next  secoml.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  action 
of  gravity  upon  the  bar  resting  on  it,  it  would  liave  risen 
two  inehe.s.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  gravity  act¬ 
ing  upon  this  bar  will  cause  the  weight,  to  fall  one  inch 
from  a  state  of  rest;  hence  it  is  pulled  just  as  far  trum 
tliC  place  it  wnmld  have  reacheii  a.s  it  would  have  been 
pulled  from  a  state  of  rest.  —  See  Gr.Wity,  Motion.  &c. 

.\tu'ro»,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in  Venezuela,  on  tlie 
Orinoco.  105  ni.  N.N.E.  of  San  Fernando. 

At'water,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town.ship  of  I’urtage  co.,  12  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Kavelina ;  pop.  1,180. 

Atweel',  interj.  [0.  Eng  .  I  wot  well.]  Very  well.  (Scot¬ 
tish.) 

Atxvi^^t',  ado.  [Prefix  a,  and  fwisf.]  Awry;  twisted; 
distorted.  (R.) 

At'wO(><l«  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Kosciusko  co. 

At'wootl,  in  Michigun,  a  post-office  of  Antrim  co. 

At'woo<P»  Key,  a  small  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  in 
the  Bahama  group,  33  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Ackliu  Island: 
but.  23®  h'  N.:  Lou.  To®  43'  W 

Atyp'io,  Cl.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  type.]  (Mfd.)  That' 

which  has  no  type;  irregular;  chiefiy  applied  to  an  ir¬ 
regular  intermittent.— 

Atyp'ilM,  ti.  {Zitol.)  A  genus  of  spiders  —  the  species 
ot  which  inhabit  turfy  declivities,  where  they  form  deep 
cylindrical  excavations  seven  or  eight  inches  long.  In 
the.se  they  weave  a  kind  of  funnel  of  white  silk  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  this  cavity  the 
cocoon  in  which  tlieir  eggs  are  deposited  is  fixed  by 
means  of  threads  attached  to  each  other. 

An,  the  name  of  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  and  of  seve¬ 
ral  villages  in  Germany. 

Auba^'iip',  {O^bdn',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Bonches- 
dii-Khoii. .  To  111.  E.  of  Marseilles,  on  the  railway  to 
Nice.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  an<l  a  new  town.  The 
former  i.s  mean,  and  the  latter  well-built,  supjiorting 
tlie  fabrication  of  earthenware,  paper,  &c.  Fop.  in 
186C.  7.232. 

AuUailie',  n.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  aulmin,  a  foreigner.] 
{Fr.  Law.)  A  legal  process  formerly  existing  in  France, 
i»y  which  the  sovereigns  claimed  the  property  of  a 
stranger  who  had  died  in  their  dominions  without  liav- 
ing  been  naturalized.  droit  U'aubuine  was  ab«»li6hed 
by  laws  of  17^0  and  1791,  re-established  in  1804.  and 
finally  abolished  July  14th,  1819. 

Aii'baii,  Marquis  i»e  St.,  an  eminent  French  general,  b 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Ho  served  with 
distinction  in  the  CHinpaigns  of  l.Anu8  XI V.,  and  was  also 
a  clever  writer  on  military  matters.  1).  1713. 

Aubbeoii'aiibbee,  or  Aiibbeeii'ubbee,  in  /«- 
diana,  a  po-t-village  of  Fulton  co ,  in  a  township  of  the 
same  iiiiine,  on  the  Tippwanoe  river,  32  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
LogaD8i*ort.  F'>p.  of  township  745. 

Aube,  a  river  of  France,  which,  rising  in  the  dep. 

of  Ilautt*-Manie,  joins  the  Seine  2-3  m.  N.N.IV.  of  Troyes, 
after  a  course  of  90  m.  It  is  navigable  from  Arcis-sur- 
Aube. 

Aube',  a  dep.  of  France,  S.E.  of  Paris,  lying  between 
47®  4-5'  and  4b®  42'^N-  I>at..  and  3®  24'  E.  Lon.;  bonniied 
on  the  N.  by  Marne,  E.  i*y  H.nite-Manie,  S.  by  the  Cote 
d'Or  and  Yoime.  and  W  by  Seine-et- .Marne.  Area,  2,393 
sq.  m.  The  i  iv»*r  Seine  and  its  important  affluent,  tne 
A.  (whence  the  de]i.  takes  its  name),  flow  through  it. — 
Surfucr’.  Generally  fiat;  the  soil  of  the  region  to  the 
N.  and  W.  of  Troyes  l»eing  chalky  and  barren,  while 
that  of  tlie  country  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  that  city,  also 
chalky,  has  yet  a  tliick  coating  of  alluvial  deposit  which 
produces  luxuriant  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  and  turnips. — 
Forests.  Clairvaiix,  Orient.  Montmorency,  and  Soulaines. 
Towns.  The  principal  are  Troyes  (the  cap.),  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  Nogent-sur-tieine,  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  Bar-snr-Seine. 
M’tnf.  Cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  porcelain,  paper.  Ac. 
There  are  mimeroiis  beetniol-sugar  factories,  vinegar 
♦listillerles,  &c.  Fop.  261,981. 

Aiibe'na^,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ard^die,  cap.  of  a 
cant.,  near  the  Ardeehe,  heanlifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cevennes,  13  ni.  S  W.  of  Privas;  p^p.  9.181. 

Aube’piiiO,  n.  The  French  name  of  the  shrub  Mespi- 
tus  oxgacantha  — See  Mespilus. 

Aii'ber,  Dvmel  Francois  Esprit,  a  celebrated  French 
musical  composer,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  n.  at 
Cai-n  Jan.  29,  1784.  In  1S13  he  produced  his  fii-st 
opera,  he  I^jour  Militaire..  wliich  jiroved  so  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  to  dishearten  its  composer.  In  1820  appeared  an 
opera  in  3  acts,  entitle<t  Iai  B^rgere  Chatelaine,  which 
was  well  received.  In  182^5  he  became  associated  witli 
M.  Scribe,  wlio  thenceforward  supplied  A.  with  the  lib¬ 
rettos  for  some  of  his  greatest  works.  On  the29tli  of  Feh., 
1828.  his  Muetle  de  F’-rtici  (better  known  to  the  world 
at  large  as  MasnnieUo),  was  jierlbrmed  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  with  the  words  (libretto)  by  Scribe  and 
G.  Del.ivigne.  It  carried  the  public  taste  by  storm,  and 
at  once  took  its  place  beside  the  greatest  works  of  Kos- 


sini  and  Meyerbeer,  From  this  time  forward  the  musi¬ 
cal  career  of  A.  became  one  grand  series  of  successes. 
Having  found  the  opera  comique,  to  be  his  proper  fort6, 
he  devoted  himself  to  that  field  of  the  inusicdl  drama, 
and  brought  out  consecutively  a  multitude  of  opems, 
some  of  which  have  attained  a  world-wide  popularity 
and  reputation.  We  give  at  foot  the  names  and  dates 
of  his  principal  works.  Some  of  the  incidental  airs  of 
A. *8  repertory  have  had  an  influence  far  beyond  the 
world  of  musical  amateurs,  'ihe  famous  air  Amour 
Sucre  de  la  Fatrie,  sung  by  Nourrit,  gave  the  signal 
al  Brussels  for  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830.  For  40 
years,  A.  was  the  most  popular  composer  of  the  French 
school,  an<l  almost  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  he  re¬ 
tained  alike  his  vigor  of  mental  genius  ami  his  physical 
strength.  In  1861,  A.  wrw  app(»inted  a  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Ilmor.  As  chief  director  of  the  Omserva- 
tnire.  de  Mu<ique,  A.  di.*!play«’d  all  the  rmv  and  indefati¬ 
gable  activity  of  a  man  of  4u,  ami  during  the  year  18G8 
produced  the  score  of  a  new  openi,  —  a  surprising  feat 
for  a  man  of  so  advanced  an  age.  The  music  of  A, 
is  light  and  easy;  graceful,  and  often  marked  hy  ori¬ 
ginality.  He  possesses  all  the  movement  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  Rossini,  without,  perhaps,  all  his  snbtilty 
and  depth  in  the  representation  of  passion.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  A.,  with 
the  dates  and  places  of  their  first  performance.  At 
the  Grand  Opera,  Baris:  La  Muettede  Ihntici  {Masani- 
ello),  (1828);  Le  IHeu  et  la  Bagadere  (1830);  Le  J*hittre 
(1831);  Le  SermeM,  or  Les  Faux  Monnayeurs  (1832); 
Gu.dave,  or  Le  Bal  Masqu€  (1833) ;  Le  Vheral  de  Bnmze, 
ballet-opera  (1857).  — At  the  Opera  Coiniqne,  Paris: 
La  Aeige  (1823);  Le  Macon  (1825);  La  Fiatu'ee  (1829); 
Fra  IHavtAo  (1830);  Lestftcq  (1884);  Z/c  Cheval  de  Bnmzt 
(three-act  opera),  (1835);  L' Anwassadricc  (1836);  Le 
Donuno  Noir  (1837);  Les  Diamanis  de  la  (.hurtmne 
(‘•Crown  Diamonds”),  (1841);  La  Strene  (1844);  Haydee 
(1S47);  and  Le  Fremier  Jour  de  Bonheur  (1808).  D.1871. 

Aliborgre',  n.  The  French  name  for  an  inn,  or  tavern. 

Ali'ber^'iiie,  n.  The  French  name  of  the  egg-plant, 
Solaiium  melongena. 

Aii'ber^ist,  n.  [Fr.  aw5ci*^i>/c.]  One  who  keeps  an  inn 
or  tavern.  (R.) 

The  auhergiet  at  TerDi."— 5moWef/. 

Aii'bort  clu  Bayof,  J^ AN  Baptiste  Anmbal, a  French 
general,  B.  in  lAlui^iMUa.  in  1753.  He  served  under  La 
Fayette  in  the  war  of  American  Independence.  On  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  wliere  he  belonged  to  the  party  of 
the  Girondins.  He  afterwards  fought  under  Kellermaiin, 
at  Valniy,  and  conducted  the  cletence  of  Muyence.  D., 
amliassador  at  Constantinople,  in  1797. 

Aiibervil'IierH*  or  Noire-Dame-des-Vertus.  a  village 
of  France,  dep.  Seine,  near  Paris.  Great  quantities  of 
garden-stuff  for  the  supply  of  that  metropolis  are  raised 
here.  F  p.  6,700. 

All  besoin.  [Fr.,  in  ca.’*e  of  need.]  (Om.)  “Auhesoin 
chez  Messieurs  —  d  ■  *•  In  case  of  need,  ajiply  to 

Messrs. - at - A  phrase  used  in  the  superscrip¬ 

tion  of  a  bill  ofexchaiige,  pointing  out  the  person  to  whom 
application  may  be  made  for  payment  in  case  of  failure 
or  refusal  of  the  drawer  to  pay. 

Allbos'pine,  a  noble  French  family,  of  wliich  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  most  distinguished  members; — 

A.,  Cl.vudk  he  l‘,  Baron  de.  Vhateauneuf ;  who  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  Finance  from  1542  till  his  death  in 
1567.  He  was  employed  in  the  most  important  piditical 
negotiations  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and 
Charles  IX. 

A.,  Charles  he  i.’.  Marquis  de  O  ateauneuf,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  b.  in  1580.  He  was  sent  on  successive 
iiiisbions  to  Holland,  Germany,  feiiice.  and  England; 
succeeded  his  father,  in  1621,  as  Chancellor,  and  was 
named,  in  16:i0,  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  A.  was  imprisoned 
!*y  order  of  Richelieu,  from  1633  to  1&40,  and  d.  1653. 

Aiibe'terre,  David  Bouchard,  Vh  omtk  d*.  b.  at  Geneva, 
and  appointed,  hy  Henry  111.  of  France,  to  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  ol  Perigord.  A.  rendered  important  services  to 
Henry  IV.  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  He  D.  in 
1598,  from  a  wouml  receiveil  at  the  siige  of  Lisle. 

Aiibiere',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Puy-de-Dome,  2  m. 
S.E.  of  Clermont,  in  the  middle  of  tae  volcanic  region 
of  -\uvergne  ;  ptp.  about  4,0U0. 

Aiibi^^iie'.  Pierre  d*.  a  French  historian  and  drama¬ 
tist;  B.  1.350,  near  Pons,  iu  France.  He  wjis  a  precocious 
linguist,  having  translated  IMato’.s  Critn  at  7  years  of 
age.  In  the  employ  of  Henry  IV..  he  wrote  an  able 
tragedy,  called  CUrdf.  A.  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  wa.s,  in  consequence,  4  times 
condemned  to  death.  He  passed  the  close  of  his  life  at 
Geneva,  where  he  D.  in  16;i0.  A.  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  S<‘arron,  or  de  Maintenon,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  His  principal  wo*k  is: 
Histoire.  VniverseUe  depuis  1650 Jusqu^d  1661. 

Aiibi;;:'iiy«  Robert  Stuart,  Seioneur  d‘,  a  marshal  of 
France  in  the  16tli  century,  who  was  descendc^J  from  a 
noble  Scottish  family.  He  pass«*d  the  Alps  with  Charles 
VIII..  and  signalized  himself  at  the  defence  of  Novara, 
and  in  various  battles  and  sieges.  D.  1644. 

Aii'biii,  n.  [Fr.  amble;  Lat.  a»i6a/(ifMra.]  A  can¬ 

ter;  broken  or  mixed  movement  or  pace  in  a  horse, 
somewhat  between  an  amble  and  a  gallop;  sometinies 
called  a  Canterbury  G>dbq).  —  See  Center. 

An'biii,  »St,,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aveyron,  cap.  of  a 
canton,  18  m.  N  E.  of  VilleJranche,  on  a  bram  h  of  the 
Southern  railway.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  volcanic 
mountain.^  of  Fontagnes  and  Buegne,  which  have  been 
burning  for  ages,  and  from  which  great  quantities  of 
alum  and  sublimated  sulphur  are  obtained.  The  alum 
is  sufficient  for  the  entire  supply  of  France.  Ihp.  8,325. 

Au'biu,  St.,  a  fine  seaport  town  of  Jersey,  ona  of  the 
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Channel  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  oppo¬ 
site  to  St.  Heliers,  on  the  \V.  of  the  bay  of  the  latter. 
The  largest  ships  may  anchor  inside  the  pier  at  St.  Au- 
bin's  Castle,  close  at  hand.  I\pp.  2,*J76. 

Au'biii  <lu  Cormier.,  St.,  a  village  of  Fnince,  in 
Brittany,  where  on  tlie  2>srh  of  July,  14S8,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Bretons  and  the  French,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious,  and  took  po>session  of  A. 
Among  their  prisoners  were  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Duke  d  Orleans.  A  bod^'of  4iX)  Knglish  archers,  under 
Lord  Woodville,  werecruelly  put  to  death  after  the  battle. 
Au'bonne,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Vaud,  im  the 
river  Aiibonue,  14  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Lausiiiitie,  on  tlie  rail¬ 
way  to  Geneva.  There  is  a  fine  castle  here,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  famous  view.  It  was  built  by  the  counts  of 
Gruyere,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  Tavernier  the  cele¬ 
brated  traveller. 

Au'brey,  Joh.x,  an  eminent  English  antiquary,  b.  1626. 
lie  contributed  largely  to  Dugdales  Monasticon  AnyH- 
canum^  and  the  Atkenct  Oxonie.itsia ;  and  was  also  the 
author  of  valuable  Misc^llanuxy  which  are  now  in  the 
university  of  O-yford.  He  w.is  the  friend  of  Milton,  Drv- 
den,  and  Hobbes.  D.  in  161:^7. 

Au'brey,  or  Ac'bry,  in  Arizrma^  a  post-village  of  Mo¬ 
have  CO.,  on  the  river  Colorado,  at  the  mouth  of  Bill 
Williams'  Fork. 

Au'brey,  in  Kansa/:,  a  village  and  township  of  Johnson 
CO.,  about  36  m.  E.S.E.  of  I^iwreuce;  p^>p.  1,125. 
Aubrie'tia.  n.  genusof ornamental, evergreen, 

herbaceous,  hardy,  trailing  planU,  ord.  Brassicacece.  The 
species  are  3  in  number,  about  3  inches  in  height,  pro¬ 
ducing  purple  flowers  from  March  till  June;  and  are  very 
common  in  all  sorts  of  gardens  They  were  only  recently 
erecte<l  into  a  genus,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  genera 
alyssum,  ara5i.<,  and  draha. 

Aiibri'ot,  llt’GDSS,  a  provost  of  Paris,  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  is  principally  notable  tor  having  been  the 
builder  of  the  Bastille,  in  wiiicli  he  was  himself  subse 
qiiently  imprisoned.  1).  13S2. 

Au'bry,  in  Arizma,  See  .Aubret. 

Au'bry  cle  Mout<li<lier,,  a  French  soldier,  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  by  his  comrade,  Richard  de  Ma- 
caire,  in  BiTl.  He  is  the  hero  of  many  drama.s,  foundi*d 
on  the  debiils  of  the  di.^covery  of  his  murderer.  A.'s 
faithful  d»)g  persisted  in  pursuing  and  hanissiug  Macaire, 
an«l  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  Kiiig  Charles  V..  he  ordered 
a  fight  to  be  trie<l  between  them.  The  dog  w.is  victori¬ 
ous,  and  he  Inis  ever  since  been  famous  in  story  as  the 
*'Oog  of  M  .ntirgU ;  ”  from  the  place  of  the  fight. 

A u 'burn,  ((/5c/*n,)  a.  [Fr.  brun  ;  A .S.  a,  and  brun^  from 
byrnan,  brennan^  to  burn ;  Lat.  alburnus.]  Reddish,  or 
golden-brown. 

••  Her  brow  was  overbuog  with  coins  of  gold. 

That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair.'  —Btfron. 
Au'burn,  the  name  of  a  village  immortalize4l  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  his  De.^r.rltd  Villaye ;  which  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  Lissot,  in  Ireland,  near  Athlone,  co.  West¬ 
meath.  Lissoy  has  siuce  been  called  Auburn. 
Au'burn,  in  Alab tma^  a  village  of  Macon  co ,  6'1  m.  N. 

E.  t>f  Montgomery.  It  possesses  numerou  schools. 

—.A  township  and  village  of  L«'e  ct>.  Pop.  of  twp.  3,82Z 
Au'burn,  in  a  post-office  of  Arkansas  co. 

Au'burn,  in  Califarnia,  a  p'»st-tuwii,  and  cap.  of  Placer 
CO.,  near  the  junction  of  the  N.  ami  S.  Forks  of  American 
river,  37  m.  N.E.  of  Sacramento,  and  D7  m.  N.E.  of  San 
Francisco.  Pop.  8(l0. 

All 'burn,  in  a  village  of  Moultrie  co.,  3  m  N 

of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  65  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 
— A  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  17  m.  S.S.W.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  pop.  I,3a3. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  602. 

Auburn,  in  y/^c/toNU,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De  Kaibco., 
on  Cedar  Creek;  1;J4  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  and  22 
N.  of  Fort  Wayne;  />*/>.  677. 

Ati'biirn,  in  fotoa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Des  Moines  river,  73  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Iowa 
City. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Turkey  river, 
al>out  5  m.  N.W.  of  West  Union ;  pop.  1.05y. 

Aii'bii rii,  in  A'<tn-«as,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Shawnee  co.,  on  Wakarusa  Creek,  about  13  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Topeka:  pop.  662. 

All  burn,  in  Kentnchy^  a  P.O.  of  Logan  co.,  pop.  710. 
Aii'biirn,  in  JA/ine,  a  post-village,  cap  of  .Androscog¬ 
gin  CO.,  on  the  riverof  the  latter  name,  31  m.  N.  of  Port¬ 
land.  It  enters  largely  into  the  boot  and  slioe  manu¬ 
facture.  /bp.  6,169, 

Au'burn,  in  Massachusetts^  a  post-township  of  Worces¬ 
ter  co.,  about  5  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Worcester;  p<p.  1,17b, 
Au'burn,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Oiikland  co.,  on 
Clinton  river,  75  ni.  E.  by  S.  of  Lansing,  and  4  E.  of 
Pontiac. 

Au'burn,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
about  60  111.  \.W.  of  St.  Louis,  and  12  N.  of  Troy. 
Ail'bura,  in  Xroj  Hampshire.,  a  j>ost-towuship  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  CO.; pop.  875. 

Au'burii,  in  Xrw  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Salem  co. 

All  burn,  in  AVio  JbrAr,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  sbite,  capital  of  Cayuga  co.,  174  m.  W.  of  Albany, 
on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake,  which  is  2J^  m.  distant. 
Lat.  42^  63'  N. ;  Lon.  76®  40'  W.  It  contains  a  flourish¬ 
ing  academy,  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  in¬ 
corporated  in  1821,  ami  numerous  chJirches.  Here  also 
is  the  .Auburn  State  Prison;  (for  particulars  concerning 
this  celebrated  j>enal  institution,  see  Penitextivrt  Sys¬ 
tem.) —  Man/.  Cotton,  wool,  carpets,  iron,  paper,  Ac., 
besines  numerous  mills.  Pop.  17.225 
Au'burn,  in  North  (hrohna,  a  post-village  of  Wakeco., 
11  m.  S.K.  of  Raleigh. 

Au’buru,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
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Au'burn,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town.ship  of  Geauga  co.,  about 
27  m.  S.K.  by  E.of  Cleveland  ;  783. 

— .A  former  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  K'i).,pop.  1,251. 

Aii'biirn,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Baker  co.. 
on  Blue  Gulch  creek,  and  300  m.  E.  of  Salem.  Gold  is 
found  ill  the  neighborhood. 

Ail'btirii,  in  /Vnusy/eaMia,  a  village  of  Schuylkill  co. 
83  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  9  S.E.  of  Pottsville 
pop.  .'dl. 

— .A  township  of  Susquehanna  co. ;  pop.  2,006. 
.4ii'l>urn,  in  irwoo/juM, a  village  and  township  of  Fond 
du  Lac  CO.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee  ;  pop.  1,626. 
Aii'biirn  Centre,  in  Peunsylvanio.  a  post-village  of 
Susquehanna  co.,  about  15  m.  S.W.  of  Montrose. 
Au'biiriiilale,  in  u  post-office  of  Mid- 

dU'se.K  CO. 

All  burn  Four-CorneriH,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
office  of  Su.<quehaiuia  co. 

.Au'burn  Station,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
ion  CO.,  10  m.  N.N  \\ .  of  Iii(liani(}Kdis. 

AiibUM'KOii.  PiEkRE  d',  Giund-Master  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  b.  in  1423.  He  sjiriing  from 
an  old  French  family.  The  Ottomans  in  his  day  began 
to  threaten  Europe  with  a  second  Moslem  invasion  ;  and 
A.,  having  served  in  Hungary  against  them,  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  their  extirpation.  He  accordingly 
obtained  ITom  Limis  XI.  a  coniinandery  in  the  above- 
mentioned  order,  and  was  shorily  afterwards  niiule  Grand 
Prior,  and  intrusted  with  tlie  defence  of  Rhodes.  In 
1476.  he  was  elected  Grand-Master.  He  held  out  the  city 
of  Rhodes  against  the  Turks,  in  1480.  during  a  siege  of 
89  days,  and  forced  them  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
10,000  men.  When  Bajazet  and  Zizini  disputed  the 
succession  to  the  Turkish  throne,  and  the  latter  was 
worsted,  he  sought  refuge  with  A.,  who  receive<l  him 
courteously,  hut  afterwards  basely  surrendered  him  as 
a  prisoner  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  for  wdiich  service  the 
latter  created  A.  a  cardinal.  Hen.  at  Rh«)des,  in  1503, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  of  deep  compunction  for  his 
treachery,  denounced  as  it  liad  been  by  Christendom  at 
large. 

.Aubus'soii,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Creiise,  cap. 
of  an  arroud.  on  the  Crouse  river,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Uueret. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  mountain  gorge;  and 
possesses,  after  those  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais,  the 
most  celebrated  carpet-manufacture  in  France.  Pup. 
6,551. 

An<*li.  {osh,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Gers,  on 
the  railway  from  Ageii  to  Tarbes.  The  best  part  of  the 
city  stands  on  the  plateiiu  of  a  hill,  from  which  there  is 
afineviewof  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral.  Trade.  Wine,  and  Annaguac  brandy.  Pop. 
13,182. 

.Aii'cheeliaeh'ee,  or  Au'chexeh.\tcu'ee,  in  Georgia. 
See  Little  Oc.viulgee. 

Au'olieiiairii,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  3 
m.  N.E.  of  Glasgow.  Neartliis  place  the  Scottish  pa¬ 
triot.  Sir  William  Wallace,  was  betrayed  to  the  English, 
by  the  **  fause  Monteith.” 

.Aiiehe'iiia,  n.  See  Llama. 

Aucliiiiii'ty,  Sir  Simuel,  a  distinguished  British  gen¬ 
eral,  B.  at  New  York,  in  1756.  He  entered  the  army  as 
a  volunteer  in  1776,  and  was  present  in  the  actions  of 
White  Plains  and  Brooklyn.  He  served  afterwards  w’itli 
distinction  in  India,  and  Egypt.  In  1806,  he  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  S.  America,  and  carritni  liy  assault, 
in  1807,  the  city  of  Montevideo.  In  1810,  A.  took  the 
island  of  Jav.i.  D,  1822. 

Aticiria,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
Aiick'laiid,  a  city  and  former  cap.  of  the  British  col¬ 
ony  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  island  of  New  Ulster,  at  the 
extremity  of  Waitimata  Bay.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing, 
and  improving  place.  Pop.  of  A.  and  suburbs,  20,425. 
Lat.  36®  51' 30"  S. ;  Lou.  175®  45' E.  A.  was  founded  l9tU 
Sept.,  1840,  atnl  the  sejit  of  government  w;i8  transferred 
from  it  to  Welllngtim,  <in  the  24th  Dec.,  1864. 
Aiick.'laiid,  in  New  South  Wales,  a  maritime  county, 
60  in.  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth. 

Auck  land,  in  Kngland.  See  Bishop’s-Aucklaxd. 
Aiick'laiiil  I^laiiils,  a  group  lying  in  tlie  Piudfic 
ocean  to  the  S- of  New  Zealand.  Lat.  50®4H'S.;  Lon. 
166®  42'  E.  The  large.st  of  these  islands  is  about  30  m. 
long,  by  15  broad,  and  is  covered  with  dense  vegetation. 
Tliey  are  almost  entirely  uninhahiied,  belong  to  the 
British,  and  are  a  station  for  whaling-ships. 

Aiic'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  audio,  from  augen,  auctus,  to  in¬ 
crease.]  A  mode  of  public  sale  in  which  each  succeed¬ 
ing  btjyer  increases  or  adds  to  the  price  offered  by  the 
preceding,  and  the  article  put  up  for  sale  is  given  to  the 
highest  bidder. — .\  vendue:  the  things  sold  at  auction. 

“  Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys? 

Phryoe  foresees  a  general  excise." — Pope. 
r.  t.  To  sell  fiy  auction,  or  vendue,  (r.) 

Aiic'tionary,  a.  [Lat.  auctionarius.^  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  an  auction,  (r.) 

**  And  much  more  honest  to  be  hir'd,  and  stand 
With  oucti'onary  hammer  in  thy  band." — Dryden. 
Anotioneer',  n.  [Lnt.  auctionator.]  One  who  sells  by 
auction ;  a  person  who  manages  an  auction ;  one  who  dis¬ 
poses  of  goods  or  lands  by  public  sale  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der. 

•‘Dan  Pheebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer.”— Byron. 

— r.  a.  To  sell  by  auction,  or  public  sale. 

Aiicii'ba.  n.  {B  d.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  CornacecB. 
They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  Japan.  The  A.  Ja- 
pnnica,OT  Japan  laurel,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  6  to  10  feet 
high ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  toothed,  cori¬ 
aceous,  glabrous,  shining,  pale  green :  beautifully  spotted 
with  yellow,  having  the  midrib  rather  prominent,  the 
rest  of  the  leaf  reticulately  veined.  Petioles  articulated 


with  the  branches,  and  dilated  at  the  base.  As  hardy 
as  the  common  laurel,  it  is  readily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  and  grows  freely  in  any  bderably  dry  soil. 


Fig.  234.  —  a.  Japonica,  {Japan  laurd.) 


Aiiila'eioiiK,  a.  [Fr.  audacieux,  from  Lat.  aude\  so 
dare.]  Daring;  fearless;  intrepid;  confident;  bold;  with¬ 
out  decorum.  Daring  effrontery ;  insolent;  impudent. 
“Such  U  thy  awdactou*  wickedness.'* — Shake. 

Aiiil»'cioiiHly,  adv.  In  an  audaoiou.s  manner. 

AiKlR'cloUMiieKN,  n.  Tiio  quality  of  being  l>o!d  or 
audacious;  audacity;  excess  of  IniMness ;  impudence. 

Aiidao'ity,  n.  Daring;  boldness;  confidence;  veiiture- 
someness. 

‘•Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals  I  who  would  e’er  suppose 
They  bud  such  courage  and  audacity.” — Shake. 

•Audaciousness;  effrontery;  impudence;  implying  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  law,  or  of  moral  restraint;  as,  “The  — •  take 
thy  audacity  I 

Audse'ui^.  See  Audios. 

Aiide,  (0^4*,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees, 
which,  after  a  flow  of  130  iii.  N.  and  E.,  enters  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  near  Narboune.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  department. 

Aude'.  a  maritime  dep.  in  the  S.  of  France,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  divi«led  from  8paiii  by  the  dep.  of  the  Pyrenees 
Orientales.  Area,  2.246  sq.  m.  Hie  Aude,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name, is  the  only  notable  river:  but  it  is  also 
watered  by  the  canal  of  iLingueiloc.  The  coast  along 
the  Mediterranean  is  low,  and  bordered  by  many  lagoons. 
Surface,  generally  mountainous:  having  on  the  N.  a 
prolongation  of  the  Cevennes,  while  on  the  S.  it  is  pene¬ 
trated  by  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  Climate,  variable;  hot 
winds  prevailing,  which  blow  at  times  with  violence,  and 
in  summer  strikingly  resemble  the  sirocco.  Corn  and 
wine  are  raised  in  groat  quantities,  and  a  good  deal  of 
brandy  Is  manufactured.  Tlie  honey  of  Narbonne  is  the 
finest  in  France.  A.  is  rich  in  iron,  and  other  mineral 
products.  There  are  also  extensive  manufacturt^s  of 
cloths,  paper,  combs,  Ac.  Prin.  O  wns.  Carcassonne  (cap. 
of  the  dep),  Narbonne,  Castelnaudary,  and  Limoux.  Pup. 
288.626. 

Aiidenarde',  in  B<dgium.  See  Oudenarde. 

AudenrieU',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Carbon 
co. 

AtKi'ensliRW,  a  township  of  England,  in  Lancashire. 
4^  m.  from  Manchester,  on  the  Ashton  canal ;  pop.  5.969. 

Aiixlian$i,  or  Aiidtp'aii.s*  {Bed.  Hist.)  See  A.ntuuo- 
pomorphites. 

.Audibil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  audible; 

.  the  power  of  being  heard. 

Aii'dible,  u.  [Lat.  auifibilis,  from  audio,  to  hear.]  That 
may  be  heard ;  perceptible  to  the  ear ;  capable  of  sound ; 
os,  an  audible  whisper. 

“And  speaking  softly,  the  water  returned  an  au<it6I«echo.**  Bacon. 

Aii'dibleiios!^,  n.  Cai^^bility  of  being  heard ;  quality 
of  being  audible. 

Au'dibly,  adv  In  an  audible  manner ;  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  heard. 

Au  dience,  n.  [Fr.  audience;  Lat.  audientia,  from 
audio,  to  hear,  allletl  to  Gr  onas,  for  ous.  btos,  the  ear.] 
Tlie  act  of  hearing  or  listening  to  a  speaker,  or  to  sounds. 

“  Thus  fur  bU  bold  discourse,  without  controuL 
liad  audieace." — Milton. 

— Persons  collected  to  hear;  an  assembly  of  hearers;  aji 
auditory. 

“  The  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the  greatest  eminence 
for  quality  and  poUieue»s."— Addison. 

— Admittance  to  a  hearing;  reception  to  an  interview; 
more  especially  used  in  relation  to  an  interview  with  a 
sovereign,  or  head  of  a  government  or  state. 

“  Let  me  have  audience  ;  I  am  sent  to  speak, 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king."— 5Aaifcs. 

(P'llitics.)  The  ceremony  of  the  admission  of  ambas¬ 
sadors  or  public  ministers  to  a  sovereign  or  other  i>oteu- 
tate,  to  deliver  the  credentials  of  their  own  monarch  or 
state,  is  called  an  audience. 

(Hist,  and  Law.)  The  name  given  to  certain  tribunals 
or  courts  of  Justice,  established  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  They  were  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
court  of  chancery  in  Spain. —  Also,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  ecclesiiistical  courts  in  England,  which  is  held  when¬ 
ever  an  archbishop  calls  for  a  cause  to  be  argued  before 
himself. 
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Au'<lient,  a.  [Lat.  awc^ienj.]  Paying  attention  to;  lis¬ 
tening;  liuiii'ing. 

Au'dit, //.  [  Lat.,  An  examination  or  adjust¬ 

ment  of  accounts,  with  a  hcarinti  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned. — The  result  of  an  adjustment;  a  tinal  account. 
“.\nd  how  hU  audit  stands,  who  knows  save  hca»’cn?’*— -S/iai#. 

— r.  a.  To  examine  and  adjust  an  account  or  accounts; 
as,  to  timlit  the  books  of  a  public  company. 

— V.  i.  To  take  a  iinal  account. 

Bishops'  ordinaries,  auditing  all  accounts,  take  twelve  pence.” 

Ayliffe. 

Aii'<1ita  qnoro'la,  [Lat.]  A  form  of  action  which 
lilts  for  a  defen  laut  to  recall  or  prevent  an  execution,  on 
jiccuuntofsomematteroccurringatter  judgmetit  amount- 
in*g  to  a  di.scharge,  and  which  could  not  have  been,  and 
cannot  be  taken  advantage  of,  otherwise.  In  Some  of 
tlie  U.  States  the  l■fllledy  by  molion  has  entirely  super- 
sSd -d  tile  ancient  form;  while  in  others,  audita  querela 
is  of  frequent  uso  us  a  remedy  recognized  l>y  statute. 

Au'<lit-llOU*»e,  ».  An  ottice  beionging  to  a  calbedra), 
in  whioli  is  tr.insacted  all  business  affecting  the  diocese. 

Audi  tion,  71.  Hearing;  listening  to.  (k  ) 

Ati'diior,  a.  [Lat.  uwdt/or,  from  uatftVr.]  A  hearer  or 
listener. 

“Are  you  now  become  so  ine.in  an  auditor  t  "^Sir  P.  Sidney. 

{Law.)  An  olticer  or  officei-s  of  the  court,  assigned  to 
state  the  items  of  debit  and  credit  betw’een  the  parties 
in  a  suit  where  ;rccouuts  are  in  question,  and  exhibit  the 
bahmee. —  BwivLer. 

Auditorial,  a.  AuJitory.  (r.) 

Au'ditorniiip,  n.  The  ollice  or  duty  of  an  auditor. 

Au'ditory,  a  [l^at.  ]  Having  the  power  of 

hearing;  p  -rtaining  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hearing. 

(A/ia/.j  Applied  to  certiiin  parts  of  tlie  organs  of  he.ir- 
iiig:  as,  tlie  .1.  nerve,  meatus  auditoriuSy  &e.  —  See  Kar. 

— n.  [b  it.  an  audience.]  An  assemblage  of 

1  erson.s  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  heanng  a 
jireac  h  T,  lecturer,  &c.  In  the  ancient  churches,  the 
term  A.y  or  auditoriuiHy  was  applied  to  tliat  part  of  the 
buibiing  where  the  people  stood  to  be  instructed,  and 
hear  tlie  Gospel;  it  is  now  called  tlie  nave. 

—A  place  \vhi*ro  lectures  or  causes  are  to  be  heard,  or  dis¬ 
courses  delivered 

Au'ditrcjss,  n.  A  female  hearer;  as,  “She,  sole  audi- 
tress.’’  Mdton. 

Audit'ual,  a.  Same  as  Acditort.  (r.) 

Au'diu;^,  Aud.eus.  or  Udo.  See  Axthivopomorphites. 

Aud'ley,  dAMKS,  Lord,  a  famous  English  knight,  w  ho 
di>tiiiguished  himself  under  Edward  III.  in  France,  and 
was  c.irried,  badly  wounded,  from  the  fi  dd  of  I’oiliers. 

A.  was  one  of  the  tirst  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Governor 
of  Aquitaine,  and  Seneschal  of  Poitou.  B.  1814;  d.  1386. 

Aud^ouiit,  Jzi.v  Victor,  a  French  entomologist  and 
comparative  anatomist,  who  added  many  important  lacts 
to  tlie  sciences  of  which  he  Wiis  an  ardent  investigator. 

B.  at  F.iris-  1797 ;  d.  1841. 

Audrain^  in  Missouri^  a  county  in  the  N.E.  central 
part  of  the  State,  drained  by  (he  North  Fork  and  Long 
Branch  of  Salt  river,  auil  by  the  sources  of  Itiviere  au 
Cuivre.  Surface.  Level,  mostly  prairie;  soil.,  fertile. 
Area,  680  sq.  m.  Cap.  Mexico,  1870,12.314. 

Au'duboii,  John  James,  a  distinguished  American  or- 
nilhologist,  u.  in  Louisiana,  about  1780.  His  parents, 
who  were  of  French  origin,  and  in  wealthy  circum¬ 
stances,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  hnish  his  education,  and  he 
there  studied  design  under  the  painter  David.  After  his 
return  to  America,  A.'e  father  presented  him  wdth  a 
large  and  valuable  plantation;  he  married,  and  might 
have  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort  in  the  bosom  of  a 
happy  domestic  circle;  but  it  was  the  nature  of  A.  to 
tiiul  home  in  the  unreclaimed  solitudes  of  his  native  con¬ 
tinent.  and  compinions  in  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
prairie  ami  the  forest.  Tiie  study  of  birds  had,  beyond 
everything  else,  an  irresistible  charm  b>r  .4.  lie  began 
to  devi»te  his  life  b>  the  ornithology  of  N.  America.  For 
years  he  spent  many  consecutive  iminlhs  in  long  and 
quite  Huliiary  journeys  Ihrougli  the  untn'dden  wilder¬ 
ness;  md  even  returning  tosludterand  idvilizafion  for 
the  purpose  of  sketching  the  subjects  of  his  pursuit,  but 
executing  those  colored  designs  whi(di  have  since  be¬ 
come  so  fa  nous,  on  the  spot  where  the  originals  were  ob¬ 
tained.  and  where  the  proper  environment  for  each  sub¬ 
ject  w’-w  immediately  under  his  eye.  lleiice  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fidelity  ami  life-like  truth,  not  only  of  A.'s  bird-por- 
trail.s,  but  of  the  accessories  in  each  picture.  These 
excursions,  commencing  about  1810,  were  continued 
during  15  years,  his  family  residence  having  been  lat¬ 
terly  fixed  at  liender.son.  a  village  on  the  Ohio.  A.  was 
doomed  to  lose  the  precious  results  of  these  lo  years  of 
adventurous  toil.  Having  gone  to  Philadelphia  with  200 
designs  representing  1000  different  birds,  bo  deposited 
them  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  and  left  tlie  city  fc*r  some 
weeks.  He  returneil  to  find  his  drawings  destroyed  by 
rats.  A  severe  and  lengthened  fever  was  the  cunse* 
quell  :e  of  this  heavy  blow;  but  A-  had  physical  and 
mental  elasticity  ommgh  to  recover  from  the  shock.  He 
again  sliouMered  his  fowling-piece,  and  resumed  liis  for¬ 
mer  mode  of  life  Alter  four  years  and  a  half  of  uuin- 
terrupt'‘d  devotion  to  his  purpose,  the  damage  was  made 
good,  and  tlie  naturalist  was  again  in  a  position  to  im¬ 
part  tlie  fruits  of  his  lal)or  to  the  world.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  proper  facilities  for  bringing  out  tlie  extensive 
and  costly  publication  which  he  had  in  view,  could  not 
be  afforded  liim  in  Ids  native  country,  A.,  in  1826,  went 
over  to  England,  where,  as  in  Fram  e,  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  distinction.  About  the  close  of  1830 
appeared  in  London  the  lat  volume  of  The  Birds  of 
America^  in  fidiu.  containing  100  colored  plates,  each 
subject  being  repre.**eTited  of  life-size.  The  English  and 
French  sovereigns  h.ul  heuiled  the  list  of  subscribers. 
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It  was  not  till  ISHO,  that  the  appearance  of  the  4th  vol¬ 
ume  completed  this  splendid  work,  whicli  contains  in  all 
1065  figures  of  birds.  Parallel  willi  tlie  iiublication  of 
the  volume  of  plates  at  London,  ha<l  proceeded  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  issue  of  the  neces.sary  complement  to  these, 
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the  Ornithological  Biography^  or  an  Account  of  the  Hab¬ 
its  of  the  Birds  of  the  if.  States  of  America,  accompanied 
by  a  description  of  the  olgecls  represented  in  the  ^Vork  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Birds  of  America,"  the  1st  volume  of  wiiich 
appeared  in  1831, —  the  5tli  and  la*t,  in  1839.  The  same 
year,  A.  returned  finally  to  his  native  country;  not  yet, 
liowever,  to  lead  a  life  of  repose.  He  now,  along  with 
his  two  sons,  and  two  otluT  companions,  undertook  a 
Series  of  excursions,  wdiicli  resulted  in  his  work  entitled 
'^Quadrupeds  of  Anierica,'^  piibli»heil  at  Philadelphia 
between  the  years  1S4G  and  185U,  and  accompanied,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “Birds,”  by  a  parallel  issue  of  Biogra¬ 
phies,  atitle  whicli,  :isai>plied  by  A.lo  the  flescriptionof 
the  favorite  objects  of  Ids  study,  serves  to  indicate  the  dig¬ 
nity  with  wliich  these  objects  were  inve.-'ted  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  almost  human  interest  with  wiilcli  they  inspired 
him.  Tlie.se  biographies  are  hingiilarly  enlei  tainiiig.  be¬ 
ing  lull  of  tlie  romance  of  that  wild  and  solitary  life  which 
en.ibled  liim  to  compile  them.  A.  died  in  1851.  —  A  Life 
of  A.,  conqdled  from  his  journal  by  his  widow,  was 
published  in  1860. 

.Vu'diiboii,  in  Iowa,  a  county  situate  in  tlu'  N-W.  part 
of  tlie  State,  watered  by  the  Nishnabatona  river,  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  .Missouri.  Cap.  Exira.  This  county  is  of 
recent  organization,  has  an  area  ot  about  630  6q  m.,  and 
was  named  after  the  distinguished  naturalist  Audubon. 
Pop.  1,212. 

Ali'<lliboik„  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co. 

Aueiil>rii$$-'|g:er,  or  Aveiibrutt''j;'Oi%  Leopold,  an 
eminent  German  physician,  the  inventor  of  peicussion 
as  a  means  of  discovering  diseases  of  the  chest.  B.  at 
Gratz,  1722;  d.  at  Vienna,  1798. 

Auerbach,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Golzsch,  12  ni. 
E.  of  Plauen  ;  pop.  6,258. 

Au'erbaeh,  Berthold.  a  popular  fiennan  novelist,  u. 
at  Nordst'-tteii,  on  the  Snabiaii  ^id^•  (»f  the  Black  Forest, 
on  the  2Sth  Feb.,  1812.  Of  Jewisli  extraction,  he  wu.s 
reared  in  poverty  an«l  obscurity,  and  destined  by  bi.s  par¬ 
ents  to  tlie  service  <d'  tlie  .•'ynagogue.  While  completing 
Ills  studies  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen.  Mniiicli,  and 
Heidelberg,  he  aliaiidoned  the  study  of  Hebrew  theology 
for  (lie  more  congenial  fields  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
general  literature.  Ills  earlie.st  work,  Spinoza,  was 
published  in  18;’«7.  In  1843  appeared  the  first  series  of 
hi.s  Dorfgeschichte.n,  (“  Village  stories,”)  which  at  once 
stamped  liim  a  master  in  the  Gerimin  school  of  fiction. 
These  liave  been  trunslateil  into  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  languages.  A  second  series,  publislied  in  1849, 
more  than  sustained  the  reputation  of  tlie  first.  Bar- 
fiis'le  (“Little  Barefoot”)  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1836;  and  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  idyls  of  humble 
life  in  any  language.  On  the  fLagUts,  )>ublished  in  1867, 
2'he  Villa  on  the  Bhiue,  in  1869,  Bie  Peindlichen  Schwes- 
(“  The  Hostile  Sisters,”)  in  1878,  and  2.a7«2oZi>i.  in 
1879,  may  be  cited  as  among  his  many  valuable  writ- 
inga. 

Aii'erNta<lt,  a  small  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg. 
Merseberg,  6  m.  W.  of  Naiimberg.  Here,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  ISOti.  the  main  body  of  the  Prus.sian  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  king  in  person,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  division  of  the  grand  French  army  com- 
muntled  by  Marshal  Davonst.  The  funner  lost  10,000 
men,  including  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  French 
7,5lK).  On  the  same  day,  Napoleon  defeated  at  Jen.a  the 
riglit  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  under  General  Mollen- 
dorff.  'J’he  combined  action  has  been  called  the  battle 
of  “  Jena,”  (see  Jena.)  Davoust  received  from  Napoleon 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Auerstadt. 

Au  fait,  (o*/d,)  [Fr.]  (Lit.)  Export;  skilful ;  to  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  an  accomi  llshnient;  able  to  perform  a  thing:  — 
vulgarly,  up  to  the  mark. 

Auyc',  VALLf:E  d’,  the  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  French 
dep.  of  Calvaili's.  distingidslied  for  it.s  picturesque  sce¬ 
nery,  and  also  fur  producing  the  finest  horses  and  cattle 
in  Normandy. 

All;?  e'aii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Augeas,  7.  r.;  used  to  ex¬ 
press  anyiliing  iiiexpre-ssibly  foul  or  dirty. 

Ali'^'oas.  (Myth.)  A  king  of  Elis,  funiLMi  for  his  stable, 
which  contained  3,000  oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleansed 
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for  SO  years.  Hercules  was  desired  to  clear  away  the 
filth  in  one  day,  and  A.  promised,  if  lie  performed  it,  to 
give  him  a  tentli  part  (»f  the  cattle.  This  task  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  executed  by  turning  the  river  Alpheus, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  Peneus,  tlirough  the  stable,  which 
immediately  carried  away  the  dung  and  filth.  A.  not 
only  refused  to  perform  his  engagement,  pretending  tliat 
Hercules  had  used  artifice,  and  experienced  no  labor  or 
troubb*,  but  banished  his  own  son,  Phyleus,  from  his 
kingdom,  Ibr  supporting  the  claims  of  the  hero.  Ui»‘m 
this,  a  war  commenced,  an<l  Hercules  conquered  Elis, 
put  A.  to  death,  and  gave  his  kingdom  to  Phyleus.  A. 
has  beer,  called  the  son  of  Sfl,  because  plis  signifies  the 
sun.  After  his  death,  ho  received  the  honors  usually 
paid  to  heroes. 

Au';?olito,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  massive  form.  Lus¬ 
tre  of  cleavage-surface,  pearly.  Colorless,  but  generally 
ofapalered.  Cbmp.  Pliosplioric  acid  35’3,  alumina 513, 
water  13*4  =  100.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  otlier  phos- 
pliates  at  the  iron  mine  of  Westana,  in  Sweden. — Dana. 

Ali';?or,  77.  [Put.  airgaar ;  A.S.  nafrgar  or  nafogar.] 
An  instrument  used  for  Imring  large  holes,  by  carpen¬ 
ters,  wheelwrights,  shipwrights,  and  others.  It  con.sUts 
of  an  iron  blade  terminating  in  a  steel  bit.  with  a  han¬ 
dle  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  blade.  When  the  A. 
has  a  straight  channel  or  groove,  it  is  sometimes  called 
apod  A.;  when  it  has  a  spiral  channel,  it  is  termed  a 
sa'cw  A.  A  large  kind  of  A.  is  used  in  agriculture  for 
boring  the  earth  in  ordei-  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  or  minerals,  or  whether  water  is  existing  in  a 
certain  plaice. 

Au'gor»bit,  n.  (Carpentry.)  A  bit  with  a  cutting 
edge  or  blade  like  that  of  an  auger. 

Aiig'e'reaii,  Piehre  FUAN901S  Charles,  Duke  of  Casti- 
GLio.NE,  a  celebrated  French  general,  B.  at  Paris  in  1757. 
He  joined  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  proceeded  to 
Spain,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general. 
He  then  took  high  command  under  Napoleon  I.  in  Italy, 
and  in  179G,  at  the  head  of  his  own  brigade,  stormed  the 
bridge  of  Lodi.  To  him  Napoleon  owed  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Castiglioiie  and  Arcole.  A.,  having  been 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  became  military  commander 
of  the  capital,  and  led  the  coup  d'etat,  or  revolution  of 
Fnictidor,  by  vvlikh  tlie  enemies  of  the  Directory  were 
seized  and  overthrown.  Appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  on  the  German  fronticn*,  he  became  so  wildly 
democratic  that  the  Directory  displaced  him.  and  sent 
him  to  Perpignan.  He  refused  to*a88ist  Napole<»nin  the 
revolution  wdiich  preceded  the  consulate  and  the  empire. 
In  1805,  being  created  a  Mar.'^hal  of  France,  A.  command¬ 
ed  at  the  reduction  of  the  Vorarlberg,  was  at  the  battle 
<d‘  Jena  in  1806,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Berlin. 
He  commanded  the  French  at  Eylau  in  1807,  and  in 
1809  and  1810,  commanded  in  Catalonia,  where  he  coin- 
mitteil  great  excesses.  A.  was  at  the  great  battles  of 
Leipzig,  Oct.  ICth,  17tb,  and  18th,  1813,  and,  in  1814, 
ci'ininanded  at  Lyons,  to  repel  tlie  march  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  from  that  direction  on  the  capital.  Yielding  to 
superior  miml  ers.  lie  retired  to  the  south,  an«l  display¬ 
ing  little  attachment  to  Napoleon,  acknowledged  the 
Bourbons,  retained  his  honors,  and  became  a  peer.  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  “  liumlred  days  ”  of  1815.  he  remained  in  privacy, 
but  t»n  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  again  sought  pub¬ 
lic  life:  and  as  tlie  la>t  act  of  an  eventful  life,  voted  for 
the  C(*mlemnution  of  his  brother  soldier.  Marshal  Ney, 
to  an  ignominious  death.  For  this  the  French  people 
have  never  forgiven  him.  D.  in  June,  1816. 

Au;;'Ot,  (o-zhd',)  71.  [Fr.  auget,  auge,  trough;  from  Lat. 
ah'e.us,  hollow.]  (Mil.)  A  tube  or  hollow  case  charged 
with  powder,  and  reaching  from  the  chaiaber  of  a  mine 
to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  used  in  exploding  mines. 

Aii$?';?iiii«  a  fortified  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Malwa, 
in  the  dominions  of  Sinde,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  1,598 
feet  above  sea-level. 

Aiig^li'avah  or  Ouoheval,  a  parish  in  county  Mayo, 
Ireland.  Area,  33,695  acres,  cuiiMsting  mostly  of  hills 
and  bogs.  P<p.  9,000. 

Aii;?tiiianiiineii,  a  parish  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  3  miles 
from  Ballybay.  Ar^ci,  30,710  acres,  i^^).  about  19,000. 
This  parish  has  a  great  many  lochs. 

Aii;;li'riiii«  in  Ireland.  See  Aoiiium. 

A (citeZ,)  71.  [A.S.  auht,  aht,  or  awht ;  ohwit.  oht, 
from  wild,  a  creature,  a  thing,  anything.]  (Sometimes 
incorrectly  written  Ought.)  Any  part;  any  thing;  a 
whit ;  —  as,  for  aught  1  care. 

**  This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught. 

Biuce  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least." — Byron. 

Aii''^;hiin  Kliaii,  tlie  fourth  sovereign  of  Persia  of 
the  family  of  Genghis  Khan,  Hucceeded  his  uncle  Niku- 
dar  in  12^4,  and  d.  in  1291.  He  was  an  enlightened  uud 
beneficent  prince. 

Aii;?li'wiok  >lills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Huntingdon  co. 

Aii'^^ier,  Guillaume  Victor  Emil^,  an  eminent  French 
dramatic  poet,  was  b.  at  Valence,  on  17th  Sept.,  1820. 
La  <^gui,  his  first  piece,  in  two  acts,  after  being  rejected 
at  the  Theatre  Fran9aise,  in  1844,  was  accepted  by  the 
managers  of  the  Odeon  Tlieatre,  and  there  brouglit  out. 
It  had  a  run  of  three  months,  and  established  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  author.  The  latter  subsequently  produced 
other  light  pieces.  These,  however,  were  thrown  in  the 
shade  by  GabrieUe,  a  five-act  comedy,  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  A.’s  most  finished 
ami  best  constructed  work,  whether  as  regards  pii*t, 
poetry,  or  the  delineatiim  of  character.  A.  was  nomi¬ 
nated  a  member  of  the  .\cademie  Fran9aise,  and  is  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  At  tlie  solicitation  of 
Mdlle.  Rachel,  A.  wrote  Diane,  a  piece  in  5  act.s.  but 
which  failed  to  elicit  tlie  applause  bestowed  upon  Ga- 
briclle.  In  1868,  his  PUs  de  Giboyer  had  a  success  equal 
to  the  latter. — The  style  of  A.  is  at  once  classic  and  easy, 
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dignified,  and  yet  pictorial,  never  heavy,  and  always  in¬ 
teresting.  He  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  school 
in  French  dramatic  literature,  and  his  works,  partly  by 
their  originality,  and  partly  by  intrinsic  merit  of  a  kind 
possessed  in  common  with  otlier  dramatic  productions, 
have  acquired  very  great  popularity. 

a  country  and  town  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  cara¬ 
van  ri>ute  from  Sirvah  to  Fezzan.  Lat.  29°  35'  N.;  Lon. 
22°  25'  E. 

n.  [From  Or.  (xuge.o^  to  shine,]  (Min.)  A  inin- 
er.d  found  in  basalt,  lavas,  and  otlier  volcanic  rocks; 
closely  related  in  geological  situation  and  in  composition 
witli  uinphiboU  or  hornblende.  It  is  more  generally 
called  pyroxene. 

Alig'it'io.,  <1.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling  augite,  or 
partaking  of  its  nature  and  characteristics. 

—Containing  or  composed  of  augite  us  a  principal  constitu¬ 
ent:  as,  augidc  rocks, 

Aiig^iaizo'.  in  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  central 

division  of  the  estate,  which,  formed  hy  two  branches, 
falls  into  the  Osage  river,  near  Erie,  in  Camden  co. 

Aug^laize",  in  Oki<t.  a  river  which  rises  in  the  N.W. 
middle  part  of  the  State. and  enters  the  Maumee  river  at 
Defiance,  Its  chief  afhueuts  are  Blanchard's  Fork  and 
Ottawa  river. 

— A  county  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State,  watered  by 
tlie  head  streams  of  the  Auglaize  and  St.  Mary's  rivers, 
and  containing  abt.  308  »q.  m.  Surface,  generally  level, 
and  partly  covereii  witli  forests  of  well-grown  timber, 
fertile.  Cup.  Wapahkonetta.  Ffyp.  20,041. 

—A  township  of  Allen  co..p»p.  l,69d. 

— A  township  of  Faulding  co.,  pop.  788. 

— A  post-ofiice  of  Van  Wert  co. 

Au^ineut'^  V.  a.  [¥i\augmente.r ;  Lat.  an^qmm/o,  from 
augen.  to  increiwe.]  To  make  larger;  to  increa.se;  to  en¬ 
large  ;  to  add  to;  to  swell ;  as,  to  augment  an  incumo. 

"  Some  cursed  weeds  her  cunning  hand  did  know, 

That  could  augment  his  harm,  iucrease  his  pain.’’— Fair/o*. 

— V.  t.  To  increase;  to  grow  larger;  to  amplify. 

Ali;;:'liieiit*  n.  [Kr.  augment;  Lit.  augmentum.']  In¬ 
crease;  enlargement  by  addition;  state  of  increase. 

(Gree-k  Gram.)  An  increase  at  tlie  beginning  of  some  of 
the  tenses  of  verlts.  The  augment  is  of  two  kind.-* :  the 
syllabic,  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  consonant;  and 
the  temporal,  when  it  begins  with  a  vowel. 

Au;4'ineiit'ablo.i  a.  Capable  of  augmeutation  or  in¬ 
crease. 

Au;^inenta'tion.  n.  [Tr-augmentalion  ;  Liit.  attgmen- 
tatio.]  The  act  of  augmenting;  iucrease;  enlargement; 
addition. — The  state  of  being  augmented  or  enlarged. — 
The  thing  which  is  added  by  way  of  enlargement. 

(Med.)  The  .stage  of  a  disease  in  which  the  symptoms 
go  on  increasing. 

(Her.)  A  parti<'ular  mark  of  honor,  granted  by  a 
sovereign,  in  consideration  of  some  noble  action ;  eitlier 
quartered  with  the  family  anus,  or  borne  on  an  escutch¬ 
eon,  a  c.mtoii,  &c. 

(Mas.)  A.,  in  the  music  of  the  olden  time,  was,  as 
Maistcr  Morley  tells  us,  “  An  increasing  of  the  value  of 
the  notes  above  their  common  and  essential  value,”  and 
Wiis  indieated  hy  a  sign. 

AujfanoiitJi'tions,  (Court  0F,)n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  court 
estalilislied  in  England  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  ami 
styled  “  The.  of  the,  Angme.ntations  of  the  King's 

Revenues."  It  was  instituted  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
suits  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the  suppression 
of  the  mona.steries.  It  was  afierward.s  abolished,  and 
then  re-esfablished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558. 

a.  [Fr.  augmentali/.]  Having  the 
qu.ility  or  power  of  augmenting. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  word  foi'mi*d  to  express  greatness;  a  de- 
riv.itive  word  denoting  an  augment  ition  or  iucrease  of 
that  wiiicli  is  expre.ssed  by  its  primitive. 

Auj^aieat'or*  n.  One  wlio  in  reaves  or  augments. 

All  Ores',  in  .\lichigan.  a  post-olhee  of  Bay  co. 

(anc.  VindeUcnruni^)  a.  city  of  S. 

OennaiiT.  cap  of  Su.ibia,  in  the  kingdom  of  B  ivaria.  It  is 
situat.^d  on  a  largeand  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  rivers 
Wertacli  and  Lech,  35  m.  N.W.  of  .Munich.  A.  was  forages 
one  of  the  richest,  most  commercial,  and  pow-'rful  of  tlio 
free  cities  of  the  German  empire.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
hut  highly  picturesque,  ami  the  architecture  of  it.s  build- 
ing.s  preserves  to  a  singular  degree  the  quaint  and  orn.ite 
characteristics  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  them  may  be 
noted  tlie  Cathedral,  Arsenal,  Alibey  of  St.  Uiric,  ami  the 
Town* Hall,  one  of  the  rtne.st  ediftces  in  Ocrinaiiy.  At  one 
of  the  educational  gymn.i.siums  here,  Frince  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  after  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  Fi-'cnch,  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education.  A.  posses8e.s  a  fine  library, 
an  academy  of  arts,  a  polytechnic  society,  &c. — M uif. 
Woollens,  cotton.s,  linens,  paper,  golil-lace,  jewelry, print¬ 
ing-types,  &c.  A.'s  greatest  commercial  importance, 
howe\h*r,  arises  from  its  being,  next  to  Frankfort,  the 
chief  seat  of  banking  and  exchange  operations  in  Central 
Europe.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  engraving,  print¬ 
ing,  and  book-selling;  and  the  celebrated  Allgemeine. 
Zeitung^  the  leading  journal  of  Germany,  is  published 
Ijere.  — A.  was  formerly  a  place  of  miicli  greater  pop¬ 
ulation  and  importaiice  than  it  is  at  present.  It  wa.s 
foundeil  by  the  Homau  emperor  Augustus,  12  b.  c.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  became  early  distinguished  for  it.s 
trmle,  and  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centurie.s,  its  citi- 
zyiis  —  as  for  example  the  FuggiT  family,  wlio  rose  from 
simple  biirgliers  to  he  princes  of  tlie  empire  —  attained 
to  almost  regal  power  and  opulence.  A  lias  been  the 
theatre  of  many  memorable  events.  In  addition  to  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  Diet,  with  respect  to  the  memorable 
Cnifession  of  Faith.,  (q.  v.,)  there,  in  1530,  was  con¬ 
cluded  the  peace  which  guaranteed  the  full  enjoyment 
of  lUeir  rights  and  liberties  to  the  Protestants.  A.  con- 
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tinned  to  be  a  free  city  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  ceded 
it  to  Bavaria.  Pt>p.  50,067. 


Fig.  236.  —  aug.sburg. 


Diet  of  A. — The  most  celebrated  uf  the  numerous  diets, 
or  parliaments,  held  at  Augsburg  was  that  of  1530.  Pope 
Clement  VIT.  refusing  to  call  a  general  council  for  the 
settlement  of  all  religious  disputes,  to  he  held  in  some 
German  city,  in  accordance  with  the  recess  of  the  Diet 
of  Spires  in  1529,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  summoned 
another  diet  at  Angshurg,  which  met  on  the  2oth  June, 

1530.  On  the  25th,  the  famous  Confession  (q.  v)was 
read,  and  on  Aug.  3d  an  answer  was  made  hy  tlie  Roman 
Catholics;  whereupon  it  wasproclaimed  tlmt  the  Protes¬ 
tants  must  conform  in  all  jioints  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Duke  iMiilip  of  Hesse  withdrew  on  the  ftli  Aug.,  and 
John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  asked  leave  to  dejiart  on  the 
20th  Sept.  Charles  V.  soon  after  delivered  his  decision, 
in  which  he  gave  the  J'rotestauts  till  the  15th  April, 

1531,  to  re  unite  tliemselves  to  the  mother  Church,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  they  were  to  attempt  no  furtlier  inno¬ 
vations,  an  i  to  allow  their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  free 
worship,  and  to  repress  Anabaptists  ami  Sacramentarie.s. 
The  empcM'or  engaged  to  induce  the  J‘ope  to  .summon  a 
national  or  general  council.  This  decision  was  re.sisted, 
and  a  recess  was  issued  on  the  22d  Nov.,  in  which  the 
emperor  announced  Ins  intention  to  execute  the  edict  of 
M'urms,  made  some  severe  enactments  against  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  ami  reconstituted  the  Imperial  Chamber.  The 
Protestant  deputies  put  in  a  counter-declaration,  and 
the  Diet  then  terminated. 

Confes.'iion  of  A.  —  The  name  given  to  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  faith  compiled  by  Melancthon,  and  revised 
by  Luther  and  other  reformers,  which  was  read  before 
tlie  Diet  of  Ang.-<burg,  25th  June,  1530.  It  consisted  of 
28  articles,  7  of  wliich  contained  refutations  of  Roman 
Catholic  errors,  and  the  remaining  21  set  forth  the  lead 
ing  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  creed.  Soon  after  its  promul¬ 
gation,  the  last  hope  of  inducing  the  pontiff  to  reform 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  abandoned, and  the  com¬ 
plete  severance  of  the  connection  followed.  An  answer 
by  the  Roman  Catliolics  was  read  3d  Aug .  1530;  wlien 
the  Augsburg  Diet  declared  that  it  had  been  refuted. 
Melaiictlion  then  drew  up  another  confession  somewhat 
different.  The  Ist  is  called  the  unaltered,  imd  the  2d  the 
altered  confe^sion. 

League,  of  A.  —  A  league  entered  into  and  concluded  at 
A.  9th  July,  1  .86,  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  treaties  of 
Munster  and  Nimeguen,  and  the  truce  of  Ratisbnn.  It 
was  negotiated  hy  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  21st 
June,  in  the  above  year,  for  the  purpose  of  j-esi,sting  the, 
encroachments  of  France.  Tlie  contracting  parties  were 
the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  the  king.s  of  Spain  and  Sweden, 
the  electors  of  Saxony  ami  Bavaria,  and  the  circles  of 
Suabia,  Franconia,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  The 
League  was  to  he  in  force  for  3  years,  and  might  then  be 
renewed.  Englaml  acceded  to  it  in  1689. 

Au'$;'ur,  n.  [Lat,  augur,  from  arfv,  a  bird,  and  gem,  to 
dej)‘>rt.  to  behave ;  Fr.  A  soothsayer;  one  who 

professes  to  foretell  future  events  iiy  omens. 

“  triiat  .say  the  augu.ra  f'—Sbaka. 

(TTisf.)  Among  the  people  of  ancient  Italy,  in  common 
with  all  rude  natioiH.  it  was  imagined  that  in  every  occur¬ 
rence  which  could  not  be  understood,  there  was  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  pnwer  of 
reading  and  interpreting  these  signs  was  supposed  to  he 
aiieculiar  gift  conferred  upnn  the  favored  imirtal  from 
his  liirth.  A  superstition  offering  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  was  turned  to  account  by  tiie 
astute  politicians  of  Rome,  and  the  College  of  Augurs 
was  instituted  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  Homan  his¬ 
tory,  n.  c.  716.  A.  were  a  certain  sort  of  priests,  who 
predicted  future  events,  and  announced  to  the  jieoide  the 
will  of  the  gods.  'I’hey  were  consulted  both  in  public 
and  private  aff  urs,  and  their  infimmee  in  the  state  was 
very  great.  By  merely  pronouncing  tlie  words  '*Alio 
die"  (another  dayl,  they  could  di.ssolve  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  annul  all  the  decrees  that  had  l«een  passed 
at  the  meeting.  The  original  number  of  A.  is  stated  dif¬ 
ferently  by  Cicero  and  Livy;  Cicero,  him.self  an  A.,  says 
that  Romulus  associated  three  otliers  with  himself,  and 
that  Nuuia  added  two.  The  Ogulniau  law,  which  was 
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passed  307  B.  C.,  opened  the  pontifical  and  the  augurial 
colleges  to  the  plebeians  In  the  latter,  6  ideheiaii.s  wet  e 
associated  with  4  patricians;  and  this  number  remained 
to  the  time  of  Sylla,  M  B.  c.,  who  increased  it  to  15.  in 
29  B.  c.,  the  extraorillimry  power  W'as  conferred  upon 
Augustus  of  electing  ^.at  his  pleasure;  and  in  309  a.  d., 
the  ofiice  w'as  abolished. 

— r.  i.  To  guess;  to  conjecture  by  signs  and  omens;  to 
prognosticate. 

“  My  pow'r  '8  a  crescent,  and  my  ang'ring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.” — Shaka. 

— V.  a.  To  foretell;  to  predict;  to  presage;  to  forebode; 
as.  to  augur  bad  weather. 

Aii'^'tiral,  o.  [Vv.  augural.']  Pertaining  to  augurs;  be- 
longing  to  an  augury. 

Au'^  iirate*  t'.  i.  [Lat.  an^rwrare.]  To  predict,  or  judge 
by  augury.  (R.) 

AujIX'ura'tion,  n.  auguratin.]  The  practice  of 

augury,  or  uf  loretelling  events  by  portents  and  phe¬ 
nomena.  (o.) 

“Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  succeas,  when  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  tripudiary  au^urafiona.”— iSir  T.  Browne. 

An's'urer,  n.  One  who  augurs. — Same  as  Augur,  q.  v. 

Au^'ii'rial,  a.  Relating  to  augurs  or  augury. 

Au'^'tirist^  n.  Same  as  Augur,  q.  r.  (R.) 

Aii'^iirslli|t,*  n.  The  office,  or  period  of  office,  of  an 
augur. 

Au'g’ury,  n.  augur ium.]  Art  or  practice  of  au¬ 

guring,  or  of  foretelling  events  hy  the  flight  and  chat¬ 
tering  of  birds,  &c.;  auguration.  —  See  AUGUR. 

“  She  knew,  hy  augury  divine, 

Venus  would  fail  in  the  design.”— lytef/f. 

— Anonien;  prediction;  prognostication. 

a.  [Fr.  augustn;  Lat,  auguslus,  from  augere.  to 
increase,  to  reverence.]  Sacred;  awe-inspiring;  grand; 
majestic;  solemn;  awful. 

“  The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 

August  ill  visage,  and  serenely  bright."— /)ryden. 

An'g'iist,  n.  [Lat.  augtislus;  It.  and  Sp.  agosto;  Fr. 
aoul.]  Tbe  name  given  to  the  8th  month  of  our  year.  It 
w’a.s  named  B.  c.  30,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus, 
after  himself,  as  he  regarded  it  as  a  fortunate  month  for 
him.  being  tliat  in  which  he  had  gained  several  important 
victories.  Before  this  time  it  was  called  SexUHs.  or  the 
sixth  month,  tlie  year  beginning  witli  March.  The  name 
of  July  had,  in  like  manner,  been  before  it  was 

changed  hy  .Julius  Ctesar;  and  as  it  containeil  31  days, 
the  senate,  in  order  tliat  Augustus  might  not  be  behiinl 
Ca’sar,  decreed  that  A.  also  should  liave  31  days,  and 
that,  for  this  purpose,  a  day  should  be  taken  away  from 
February. 

This  title  was  first  given  to  Ids  wife  Livia, 
after  tlie  deatli  of  Augmstus,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  (Tac.  Auu.  i.  8.)  It  was  afterwards  conferred 
by  Claudius  on  Agrippina  (a.  d.  61.),  and  by  Nero  on  his 
wife  Poppoe.i,  as  welt  as  her  daughter  (a.  d.  64).  Event¬ 
ually  it  became  a  common  title  of  the  mother,  wife,  sis¬ 
ter,  or  daughter  of  an  emperor. 

Aii^^iis'ta.  (Anc.  Gerg.)  The  name  of  a  very  great 
number  ot  ancient  places;  as,  Augusta  Treverorum,  now' 
Treves;  Augusta  Auscioruin.  nowAwcA;  Augusta  Tau- 
riiiorum,  now  Turin;  Augusta  Suessonuui,  now  Soissons. 
&c. 

Aii^ii^'ta,  a  British  settlement  in  W.  Australia,  founded 
in  1830,  and  situated  to  the  we.slward  of  Flinders  B.iv. 

All  ;;S;iis'ta«  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
on  White  river. 

Au^ns'ta,  in  Georgia,  the  capital  of  Richmond  co.,  on 
the  Savannah  river,  120  ni.  N. N.W.  of  Savannali;  Lat. 
33°28'N  :  Lon.81°54'W.  It  is  connected  witli  Charles¬ 
ton  by  the  S.  Carolina  railroad,  and  with  Savannah  hy 
the.  Georgia  railroad,  and  by  steamboats.  A  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  the  river,  also  connects  this  town  with  Hamburg  in 
S.  Carolina.  A.,  in  the  centre  of  a  cotton-growing  dis¬ 
trict,  is  a  handsome  city,  and  the  second  of  the  State  in 
pfjpulation  and  importance.  Tlie  City  Hall,  tlie  Rich¬ 
mond  Academy,  Masonic  Hall,  Medical  College,  and  some 
of  the  churches  of  Augusta,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Fop. 

1 5,389. 

Aii^'iis'ta.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
about  95  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of  township, 
1,992. 

Aii;;7us'ta,  or  Xortti  Aug'usta.  in  Iowa,  a  post- 
village  ol  lies  idoiiies  co., on  8kunk  river,  11  m.  W  S.W. 
of  Burlington,  and  opposite  South  Augusta  iu  lae  co.; 
pop.  584. 

Aii^iiH'ta,  or  Koiitli  Augusta,  in  lann,  a  village 
of  Lee  co.,  on  Skunk  river,  about  lu  m.  N.N.E.  of  Fort 
Madison. 

.Au^lis'ta,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  9  m.  N. 
N.\\ .  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Noble  co ,  125  m.  N.N.E-  of  Indianapolis. 

Aug'llS'ta,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  id  Bracken  co., 
on  the  Ohio,  45  m.  from  Cincinnati,  and  74  N.E.  of  Fiitnk- 
fort ;  pop.  3,031. 

Aii^U!^'Ta,  in  Louisiaria,  a  village  of  Do  Soto  parish.  11 
in.  N.E.  ol  Man.sfielil. 

Ali^fUK'ta,  in  J/uiae.  a  pleasant  and  flonrishingrity.cap. 
of  the  State, aid  of  tlieco.ot  Kennebec.  oir^»' Keiineliec 
river.  f-O  in.  N.N.E.  of  Portland,  ami  175  N.N.E.  of  Boston, 
by  railroad.  Here  is  an  elegant  bridge  across  the  Keii- 
nebee,  whieh  river  is  navigable  to  A.  for  small  vessels, 
and  up  to  Waterville  for  steamboats.  A.  contains  the 
State  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  U.  Status  arsenal, 
in  which,  besides  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  w'ur,  are 
stored  more  than  2000  stand  of  arms.  The  State-House, 
situateil  on  an  emineni^e  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  city, 
is  a  noble  structure  of  whitish  granite.  On  17th  Sept, 
1865,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Inisiness  quarter  of  A.  was 
consumed  by  a  destructive  fire;  it  has,  however,  been 
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since  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form.  Ptp. 
7,808. 

in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
on  the  Kalamazoo  river,  blU  m.  \V.  of  Detroit,  and  12  in. 
E.  by  N.  of  Kalamazoo  village,  pop.  608. 

—  A  townsliip  of  Washtenaw  co.;  1.470. 

in  a  jiost-village,  cap.  of  Derry 

CO.,  on  Leaf  river,  173  in.  S.K.  of  Jackson,  pop.  80. 

in  Missouri,  a  post-village  o!  St.  Olnirlcs  co., 
on  the  Missouri  river,  about  40  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Auj^'ll^'t A*  in  jY'  JO  Jer-tey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
aln)ut  0.)  m  N.  of  Trenton. 

Aiitf  UH'ta,  in  jV-’w  Vork,  a  post-village  and  t«)wnship  ot 
Onei*la  c«).,  on  Skanandoa  creek,  100  m.  W.  by  N.  ul  Al¬ 
bany  ;  pop.  of  lownaliip,  2,067. 

Aiis&'iifH^tA.  in  O/nVj,  a  poat-vijlage  of  Carrtdl  co.,  135  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  1,015. 

Au^^llH'ta,  in  Oregon,  a  mining  camp  in  Summit  dis¬ 
trict.  Union  co. 

Aug‘ll>4'tA,  in  Prntutylrania,  a  flourishing  village  of 
Duller  CO.,  on  Kettle  creek. 

— A  post-oflice  of  Northuml»erlan<l  co. 

Aug;'lis'ta«  in  Tiisas,  a  post-village  of  Houston  co.,  about 
20  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ku>k. 

AUnU^'tA.,  in  rirgima.  a  central  county,  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Dine  Uidge.  Area,  about  9(K)  sq.  ni. 
—  Bivem.  This  county  gives  rise  to  the  Shenandoah 
and  Calf  Dasture  rivers.  iS‘»r/acv’,  elevated  and  hiliy. 
Soil,  calcareous.  Prod.,  grain,  grass,  and  butter.  Min., 
limestone,  and  anthracite  coal.  Cop  Staunton.  J^tp. 
28.763. 

All^f  list  tH.  in  a  post-village  of  Eau  Claire  co., 

on  Otter  Creek  ;  pop.  771. 

Aui^UstAliA.  or  August ,\LES,  n.  (If-st.)  A  festival  hebl 
in  honor  of  the  birthday  (Sept.  23.  b.  C.  tW)  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Augustus,  which  was  estabii.slied  by  a  decree  of  the 
Uoman  soiiate.  b.  c.  11.  The  term  was  also  applied  to 
games  held  in  liis  honor  at  Koine,  Alexandria,  Neapolis, 
and  other  cities. 

Au;;;iis'tAii^  a.  Dertaining  to  Augustus,  or  to  the  Au¬ 
gustan  Aort,  7.  r. 

Au$;:u.s'ta]i  Affo  or  ( Chron.)  The  name  given 

in  honor  of  the  EmpeDr  .AuiiU.stiis  to  that  peri<»d  of  Ro¬ 
man  history  in  which  flourished  her  greate.st  artists,  po¬ 
ets,  and  philosuphers.  It  began  a.  u.  c.  727,  c)r  H.  c  27. 

Au$;‘UH'tA  .Springs*  ill  Cirginias  a-ve  situate  in  Au¬ 
gusta  co.,  12  in.  N.W.  of  Staunton.  —  See  Virginia. 

Aiiis  iim't  A  Siatiou.  in  Tmlinia,  a  post-village  of  Ma-i 
rion  CO.,  10  111.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Aii^'UH'tonbor^,  a  Danish  factory  and  trading-post 
of  W.  Africa,  in  Accra,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  9  m.  Iroin 
Christi.iiisbijrg. 

Aii;ir(i^'tino,  Hi.,  or  An^iiAtrnus,  Aurri.ius,  the 
most  eminent  c»f  the  Latin  f.itliers.  and  the  founder  of 
the  Wost'^rn  theology,  was  b.  9th  Nov.,  a.  d.  354,  at  Ta- 
gaste  (7’a/W),  in  Nnmidia.  His  flr.st  school  W5is  at  .Ma¬ 
dura,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Carthage,  where,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  addiction  to  sensual  indulgences,  lie 
applied  himself  with  characteristic  vigor  to  the  study 
of  eloquence  and  iihilosojihy.  The  perusal  of  Cicero’s 
treatise  Horti'nsiiis.  in  his  I9th  year,  awakened  him  to  a 
nobler  state  of  being  than  he  had  hitherto  aimed  at. 
His  studies,  liowever,  letl  him  to  despise  tlio  Scriptures 
for  their  simplicity,  and  to  adopt  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Manichaeans.  During  this  piTiod  lie  w;is  engaged  in 
teacliing  grammar  and  rhetoric,  first  in  his  native  place, 
afterwards  at  Cartilage,  lie  subscquenily  went  to  lb>me, 
where  he  continued  his  rhetorical  ti'aching.s,  and  was 
afterwards  appointcil  professor  at  Milan.  Here  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  St.  Ambrose,  adtled  to  the  tears  urnl  entreaties 
of  his  mother,  .Monica,  etfectei!  the  entire  conversion  of 
A.,  who  was  baptized  into  the  Chnndi  by  .Ambrose,  25tli 
April,  387.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Africa,  where  he 
was  ordained  a  priest,  and  elected  bishop  of  Hippo  a.s 
colleague  of  Valerian.  From  this  time  his  history  and 
writings  are  closely  associated  with  the  Donatist  and 
Delagiaii  Controversies,  in  which  lie  took  the  leading  |.»art 
on  tiie  orthodox  side.  A.  d.  430.  —  The  greatest  literary 
production  of  A.  is  his  On  th*'  City  o  f  God ;  which  is  an 
elaborate  defence  of  Christianity,  and  a  refutation  of  Da- 
gan  mythology  and  pliilosopliy.  On  this  work  he  spent 
13  years,  a.  D.  413  to  426,  and  it  remains  a  monument  of 
his  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  mental  strength.  As  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  A.  does  not  rank  very  high. 
There  have  been  fathers  of  the  Church  more  learned, 
masters  of  better  language  and  a  purer  ta-ste;  but  none 
have  ever  more  powerfully  touched  the  human  heart, 
and  warmed  it  towards  religion.  He  h;us  related  the 
events  of  his  life  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  tlie  title  of 
Conftssiona,  and  which  has  been  often  tran.slate<i  into  all 
European  languages.  A.  was  the  father  alike  of  the  me- 
diieval  scholasticism,  and  of  the  theology  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion:  and  to  his  writings  also  may  be  traced  the  germ 
of  the  theology  of  the  Mystics.  The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  A.  is  the  “Benedictine,’’  published  at  Paris, 
1679-1700,  in  11  vols.  folio. 

(SI.,)  the  first  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Rome,  when  Pope  Gregory  I.  selected  him 
to  carry  out  his  long  cherished  design  of  converting 
Englaml  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  accordingly  set  out 
about  A.  D.  596,  with  40  others,  and  landed  in  Kent. 
Ethelbert,  at  that  time  king  of  Kent,  kindly  received 
the  missionaries,  and  permitted  them  to  reside  in  his 
capital,  Canterbury,  and  there  exercise  tlieir  functions. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  baptized,  and  the  example 
WHS  followed  by  many  of  his  subjects.  The  success  of 
A.  was  now  rapid,  and  the  Dope  ordered  him  to  repair  to 
Arles,  there  to  be  consecrated  archbi.shop  of  Canterbury, 
anil  metropolitan  of  the  English  Church.  D.  about  607. 

Au^us'tine,  in  Florida.  See  St.  Augustine. 
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Ang‘ilA'tino«  a  cape  in  Brazil,  25  m.  from  Per¬ 
nambuco;  Lai.  8«2l'S.;  Lon.  340  51/ \V.  This  was  tlie 
first  point  of  land  in  S.  America  discovered  in  louO  by 
Diiizon. 

Ali^'liN'tiiio*J4«  St,,  a  port  and  river  of  the  Labrador 
eoji.st.  —  Also,  a  iinml»er  of  small  islands  on  the  same 
coast. 

n.pl.  {F.c.cl.  Hist.)  A  religions  order  in 
the  Cliurcii  of  Koine,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  prescribed  to  them  by  Dojie  Aloxaiirler  I\'.  in  1206. 
There  had  arisen,  previiois  to  th.it  time,  several  religious 
orders,  which  Innocent  IV.  formed  the  design  ot  uniting 
into  one  c*»ngregiiiioii ;  and  this  was  carried  out  by  his 
sin  cessor.  At  present,  the  order  is  divided  into  several 
branches;  as,  the  ll('rnnt&  of  St.  Puul,  the  Jcronyim- 
ians,  Monks  of  St.  liritigri,  am!  the  Bare-fnoted  AuguS' 
iihe.s,  the  last  being  in.stitnted  by  a  i’ortugiiese  in  1574, 
ami  confirmed  l>y  Dojio  Clement  \  III.  in  I60O  ami  1602. 
Tlie  A.  are  clolhei]  in  Idack,  and  make  one  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendieants.  Tlie  degiuieracy  of  the  order  in 
the  I4th  century  led  to  the  fbrmatltui  of  new  societies, 
aiming  wliich  was  the  Saxon  one  to  which  Martin  Luther 
belonged.  Since  the  first  Fremdi  revi>lntion,  the  onler 
lias  t.een  entirely  suiipressed  in  France.  Spain.  Ib>rtugal, 
Italy,  ami  S.  Germany;  ami  even  in  Austria  it  has  been 
ilecreasing.  —  The  A.  are  popularly  known  under  the 
names  of  Austin  friars  und  ^Mditjriars. 

n.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  the 
dui  irine  of  .Augnstinianism. 

n.  '1  he  doctrinal  system  pursued 
by  Augustim*,  who  maintained  that  grace  is  efi'ectual 
Irom  its  n.itnre,  absolutely  and  morally,  not  rel.ilively 
and  gratlnally. 

Aii^'list'ly,  aitv.  In  an  august  manner. 

Aii^'ll.st'ucsM,  n.  Quality  of  bidiig  august;  dignity  of 
mien;  elevation  of  look  or  aspect;  grandeur. 

Ail^i'listo'A'Oy  or  Augustov'.  a  prov.  of  Russia,  in  Do 
land,  lying  in  the  N.  of  that  kingdom,  between  Lat.  62° 
40'  ami  55°  5'  N.  The  surface  comprises  woods,  niarslies, 
and  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Nienieii  and  Bug. 
(\tp.  8uw.illvi. 

— A  town  of  the  above  prov.,  on  the  Netta,  140  in.  N.E.  of 
Warsaw.  Minf.  Cottons  and  woollens,  /b/).  7,761. 

Aii;^iiM'tiiluM,  or  UoMUi.uii  Augustu.s,  tiie  last  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  the  We.xt,  was  the  son  (*f  Orestes,  a 
Daiininiiaii  noble,  and  owed  his  investiture  with  the 
])ui'ple  to  his  father’s  jiopularity,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
own  name,  rec.illing,  as  it  did,  those  of  the  respective 
founders  of  tlie  city  and  the  emi»ire.  But  he  soon 
proveil  himsedf  so  incapable,  that  his  subjects  chwisively 
gave  him  the  name  of  A “Augustus  the  Little”), 
by  wliicli  he  is  now  known  in  Idstory.  After  an  inglo¬ 
rious  reign  of  one  year,  A.  was  deihroneil  by  Oiloacer, 
kingof  the  Itcnili,  who  suffered  liim  to  live  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  villa  of  Lucullus  in  the  Campagna,  for  the 
remainder  of  Uls  days. 

All^'li^'tii^,  first  of  tlio  Roman  emperors;  otherwise 
named  Cail's  Octavius,  afterwards  Cam  s  .Ili.ius  C.esar 
OCTAViANUs,  and  later  A.;  tlie  latter  being  a  title  of  honor 
conferred  on  him  as  first  emperor,  ami  though  borne 
otticially  by  his  successors,  is  used  in  history  as  his  pro- 
j>er  name.  He  is  also  commonly  known  as  Octavius. 
B.  at  Velitra?,  63  b.  c.  —  year  of  Rome  691,  he  was  the 
son  of  Calus  Octavius  and  Attia,duiigliter  of  Julia,  sister 
of  Julius  Cflesar,  who  named  Ins  great  neplie.w  Octavius 
his  sou  ami  heir.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  was  at  Appolonia, 
on  the  Adriatic,  engaged  in  liis  studies,  wlien  the  death 
of  Ca'sar  took  place.  Octavius  then  took  his  own 
course,  repairing  first  to  Brundisinm,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome,  where,  desjiile  the  opposition  of  Anltiiiy,  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  pni?tor.  formally  claimed  his  inheri¬ 
tance,  accepted  its  responsihilities,  jind  receive«l  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  name  of  Caius  Juuus  C.'Es.ar  Octavianu.s. 
By  the  law  of  Rome,  lie  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the 
virtual  representative  of  Ctcsar  as  much  as  if  he  liad 
been  the  dictator's  son.  In  43  B.  c.  the  young  adventurer 
waa.appointed  prator.  with  a  military  command,  and  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  Octavius  now'  joined  the  consuls 
Hiitius  and  Dansa,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Mutinu, 
w’here  Antony  was  be.sieging  Uecimus  Brutus  Antony 
was  defeated  ami  driven  across  tlie  Alps,  the  two  consuls 
were  slain  in  i»attle.  an<l  Octaviu.s  remained  tlie  sole  and 
successful  general  of  the  forces.  Antony  and  Lepidns, 
having  become  allies,  recrossed  the  Alps,  and  Octavius 
was  uppointeil  to  the  joint  command  with  Decinuis 
Brutus.  Octavius  n»'Wimince<l  the  troops  to  pronounce 
in  liis  favor  for  the  consulship,  and  entered  Rome,  w’here 
he  and  his  kinsman  Quintus  Dodius  were  appointed 
consuls,  and  his  own  adoption  by  Caesar  was  regularly 
confirmed  and  publicly  acknow  ledged.  After  this,  Octa¬ 
vius  negotiated  witli  Antony  ami  Lejihlus,  wlien  a  tri¬ 
umvirate  Wius  formed,  and  a  compact  made,  by  w’hich 
Antony  was  to  have  Gaul ;  la'pidus,  Sjiain ;  ami  Octavius, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  for  Ids  own  share.  After 
tlie  battle  of  Dhilippi,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  was  extinguished,  a  new  division  of  the 
provinces  was  effected,  and  Lepidns  lost  his  share,  leav¬ 
ing  Antony  and  Octavius  to  contend  fi»r  the  supremacy. 
Sicily  was  held  by  Sextus  IMmpeius;  ami  Octavius,  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  possession  of  that  island,  married  Scribo- 
nia.  a  relation  of  tlie  former,  which  lady  became  the 
mother  of  his  daughter  Julia.  The  Sicilian  governor 
still  refused  to  give  up  his  jirovince,  which  brought 
about  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  Antony  and  Octa¬ 
vius.  Antony  married  Octavia.  the  sister  of  Octavius, 
ami  a  new  cast  of  the  provinces  was  made,  by  which 
Dompey  WiW  to  retain  his  island  territories.  War  w'as, 
however,  soon  revived  by  Octavius  and  Dompey  —  tlie 
former  divorcing  his  wife  Scrlhonia,  ami  marrying  LIvia 
Drusilla,  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  a  sou  of  Antony  should  marry  a  daughter  of  Octa¬ 


vius;  ami  this  temporary  reconciliation  led  to  a  com¬ 
bined  actitm  on  their  part,  which  resulted  in  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Dtunpey,  and  the  acquisition  of  Sicily.  The  pe¬ 
riod  liad  now  arrived  wlien  the  definite  struggle  between 
Octavius  and  Antony  must  decide  tlie  fate  of  Rome. 
Antony  had  forsaken  Octavia.  owing  to  the  fascinations 
of  Cleoi>atra;  Octavius  therefore  declared  war  against 
liim,  and  at  the  naval  battle  vd'  Actium,  31  B.C,  utterly 
defeateil  him.  Octavius  now  wieUb'd  the  <‘nlire  power 
of  Rome,  which  became  at  peace  witli  tlie  world. 
Agrijipa,  whose  advice  had  given  him  universal  domin¬ 
ion,  <'oun8ellefi  him  to  remmiice  liis  anlhority;  but  .Mte- 
cenas,  whom  he  also  consulted,  advised  him  otherwise. 
Octaviu.s  commenced  the  con.solidation  ot  his  power  by 
reforming  the  senate,  forAvliicli  he  received  tlie  title  of 
I*rince  of  the  Senate,  MhivU  had  always  been  bestowed 
by  the  censors  on  that  titizen  who  had  mo.>t  de.served 
well  of  his  country.  In  29  11.  r..  he  i»-ceived  the  title 
of  Impe)  ator,  the  titles  of  king  and  dictator  being 
both  objectionable.  In  27  b.  c.,  Octavius  offered  to  re¬ 
sign  bis  power  to  the  senate;  tliis  was  refused,  and  he 
consented  to  remain  at  tlie  head  of  the  government  for 
a  perioil  of  10  years.  This  act  was  constantly  repeated 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year,  Octavius  also 
received  from  the  senate,  and  the  peo[ile.  the  title  of 
Aognsln.^,  by  which  name  he  was  henceforth  known. 
During  the  40  years  of  his  cornjmratively  peaceful  reign, 
A.  devoted  hirnsell  to  secure  the  w’ellare  of  the  18tate 
ami  people  of  Rome.  His  name  is  i«lentified  with 
triumphs  in  arts,  us  well  as  in  arms.  He  caused  to  be 
execut'd  important  piihlic  wurks,  and  improved  and 
beautified  the  city,  so  that  it  was  said,  “lie  found  the 
city  brick,  ami  lelt  it  marble;’’  lie  devehiped  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  enij)ire.  which  liad  been  previously  much 
neglected,  and  by  his  encouragement  of  liteiature  and 
art,  gave  a  name  to  1he  most  splendiii  era  of  Roman 
letters,  that  of  the  Anguslan  Age.  A.  ».  at  Nida,  A.  n.  14. 
He  wa<  handsome,  hut  of  middle  stature;  abstemious, 
and  rigid  in  his  morals;  nnassuming  in  deportment;  of 
unwearied  industry;  and  also  a  ready  speaker,  a  great 
reader,  and  a  diligent  writer. 


Fig.  237.  —  gold  medal  op  Augustus. 

(British  Museum.) 

Aii$cus'tii9  I.«  Elector  of  Saxony,  b.  1526.  During  a 
peaceful  reign,  he  greatly  beautified  Dresden,  his  capital, 
and  built  the  palace  of  Augnstenbnrg.  D.  1586. 

Auou.'^tus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Kipgof  Doland;  B. 
at  Dresden  in  1670.  On  account  of  his  enormous  mus¬ 
cular  power,  he  was  siirimmed  the  Iron-handed,  and  the 
Strong.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpeter  in  full  ar¬ 
mor.  and  to  have  held  him  aloft  on  the  palm  of  his  hand; 
to  have  twisted  the  iron  balustrade  of  a  stair  into  a  rope, 
and  broken  a  hor.se-shoe  with  one  grasp  of  his  hand,  lie 
sncceede'l  his  older  brother  in  1591,  and  obtainod  from 
the  emperor  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  »he 
Turks,  who  threatened  Hungary;  this  camiiaign  was, 
however,  imlecisive.  Owing  to  the  death  of  John  Sold- 
eskl,  in  1696,  the  crown  of  Poland  became  vacant,  and  A., 
after  many  intrigues,  was  proclaimed  king  m  1697.  lie 
then  fortnod  an  alliance  w'itli  Deter  the  Great  against 
Charles  XIT.  of  Sweden,  but  the  latter  hero  defeateil  A. 
in  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Dultusk.  penetrated  to  IVarsaw, 
and  there  caused  Stanislaus  LecNzin.'^ki  to  he  elected  king 
ot  Doland,  in  jilace  of  A.  A  long  war  followed,  without 
advantag(‘  to  A.,  until  the  overthrow  of  Cliarlcs,  at  l^ul- 
towa.  which  event  rejilacod  him  on  the  throne.  The 
Dolt'S  regarded  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  usurper,  and  as 
the  mere  vassal  of  Russia.  A.  D.  in  1733.  TIis  virtues 
and  vices,  were  equally  extreme.  Dolitenes.s  and  good 
sense,  enormous  strength  and  brilliant  conragv,  w'ith  a 
great  taste  fur  literature  and  art,  wwe  counter- balanced 
by  sensuality,  shameful  ambition,  and  an  utter  diar*- 
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p:ard  of  the  most  solemn  ohligations.  A.,  it  is  said,  was 
the  father  of  300  illegitimate  children,  one  of  whum  was 
the  faiuourt  Marshal  de  Saxe,  by  Aurora  vou  Konigs- 
marke,  one  of  his  many  mistresses. 

Augustus  1 1 L,  Klector  of  Saxony,  and  King  of  Poland ;  B. 
at  Dresden,  16yr>,  was  the  son  of  Augustus  11.  lie  was 
all  indolent,  idle,  ami  pleasure-seeking  prince,  and  his 
politics  Were  entirely  dependent  on  Russia.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  M.iria  Joseidia,  was  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France, 
from  which  alliance  sprung  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIU., 
and  Charles  X.  D. 

Atlk^  u.  [I^at.  alca;  Icel.  aufica;  Dan.  a7/iC.]  {Z<tol.)  The 
common  n  ime  of  the  A/ciurr,  a  division  of  the  family 
Alciilcp^  q.  V.  They  are  strictly  sea-birds,  and  nestle  on 
its  honiers,  breeding  in  caverns  and  rocky  clitfs,  and  lay¬ 
ing  only  one  large  egg.  They  obtain  their  lood  by  <liv* 
iiij..',  at  which  they  are  very  expert ;  but  tlie  jiower  of 
their  wings  is  very  limitcMl:  and  when  they  peripateti- 
cize  by  land,  which  tlieydowith  swiftness,  it  pursued, 
their  motions  arc  the  most  awkward  imaginable.  They 
all  fecil  on  small  fishes,  Crustacea,  &c. — The  auks  are  di¬ 
vided  into  many  genera,  tlie  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
A/ca,  or  Auk  proper,  consisting  of  several  species  ;  more 
particularly  the  Great  Auk  {Alca  impfnnh)^  uml  tin* 
Razor-bill,  or  common  Auk,  {ALca  torda.)  The  birds  of 


Fig.  238. — THE  RAZOR-BILL,  OR  COMMON  AUK,  {Alca  torda.) 


this  last  specias  abound  in  the  higher  north<*rn  latitudes  ; 
tliey  are,  however,  widely  diffjised  ;  and  in  Kngland  many 
precipitous  cliffs,  as  the  Needles,  &c..  have  a  fair  sliare  of 
them.  The  Razor-bills  are  about  18  inches  long,  and  their 
extentled  wings  about  27  inches.  They  build  no  ni-sts, 
but  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  bare  edge  of  lofty  nicks 
hanging  over  the  sea,  where  they  form  a  very  grotes(|uo 
appearance,  from  the  singular  onler  of  tlie  rows  in  which 
they  sit  one  above  another.  Their  [one]  egg  is  di.spro- 
portionately  large,  being  three  inches  long,  the  color  a 
greenish-white,  irregularly  marked  with  <lark  spots. 
Thousamls  of  these  birds  are  killed  on  tlie  coast  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  breast-feathers,  which  are  very 
warn’  and  ela8ti<r;  and  incredible  numbers  of  their  eggs 
are  also  collected  there. 

Aiik'vvii.r4l,  a.  See  Awkw\rd. 

Aii'ta  or  Aula  Reuis.  [The  king’s  court.] 

{Hint.)  A  court  established  in  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  hi.s  <*\vn  hall.  It  was  the  great  universal 
court,  from  the  dismemberment  of  whicli  are  derived  the 
present  four  superior  conr/x  in  England,  viz. :  the  “  High 
Court  of  Chancery,"  and  the  three  xupenor  rourlx  of 
co'nrnon  laio,  to  wit,  the  ••Queen’s  Rench.’’  “Common 
Pleas,"  ami  “  K.X'  hequer.’’  It  was  composed  of  tlie 
king’s  great  officers  of  state  resident  in  his  pahne  and 
u^udly  attendant  on  his  person.  These  high  officers 
were  assisted  by  certain  persons  learned  in  thol.iws,  who 
were  calle<i  the  king’s  justiciars,  ami  by  the  greater  bar¬ 
ons  of  parliament,  all  of  whom  had  a  8i*at  in  the  AuVi 
li/'gi'i,{iw\  formetl  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal,  or  rather  of 
advice,  on  matters  of  great  moment  and  difficulty. 

All'lAf*  the  name  of  several  Danish  princes.  See  Olaf. 

Aiila'rHiii.  u.  [L  it.,  hall.]  The  title  given  to  a 

student  of  a  hall  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  England, 
in  contradistinction  toa.coIU.gi'tn^or  member  of  a  college. 

— a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a  hall. 

Aul<l^  a.  [Old.]  A  word  peculiar  to  the  Scotti.sh  idiom ; 
as  "aald  carle" — i.  e.,  an  old  man;  used  generally  in  a 
rustic  souse. 

“  Anli  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears, 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes .  O  !  ”  —  Bums. 

Atilcl  Ahp,  One.”)  A  vulgar  epithet  applied 

to  the  devil,  in  Scotland,  and  the  N.  of  England.  —  AuW 
Cl'totif,  and  Anil  //'irn/c, are  also  Scotti.sh  synonyms  for 
the  same  personage. 

*•  O  tho!i  l  whatever  title  suit  thee. 

Anhl  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie."  —  Bnrn$. 

Anl<l'earn,  a  village  and  pur.  of  Scotland,  r.o.  of  Nairn, 
noted  as  being  the  spot  where  the  famous  Marquis  of 
Montrose  (q.  t».)  gained  a  great  battle  over  the  Covenan¬ 
ters.  9th  May,  164o. 

Aulil  liapff  Syne.  A  Scottish  phrase,  or  rather 
“8. lying.”  expressive  of  recollection  of  former  days;  of 
times  long  since  past. 


'•  Should  anld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

Aud  days  of  auld  lantj  ^yne."  —  Bitrne. 

“  I  care  nut — 'tis  u  glimpse  of  auld  lang  syne."  —  Byron. 

Alllll  Reekie.  An  epithet  or  sobriquet  applied  to 
Edinburgh,  the  Scottisli  metropolis,  on  account  of  its 
smoky  appearance  as  seen  trom  a  distance  ;  or,  as  some 
say,  on  acconnt  of  the  former  uncleaiiliness  of  its  imhlic 
thoroughfares;  a  reproach  now,  happily,  williout  rele¬ 
vancy. 

"  When  my  mind  was  made  up  to  make  Auld  Beekit  my  bead- 
quarters." —  StrH’aUer  Scott. 

Alll<l'-W(irlil«  u.  [Scottish.]  Old-fushioiied ;  antique: 
ancient. 

Aiilet'ie.,  a.  [l^at.  auleficus;  Or.  afdelih-o.x,  from  auhs,  a 
flute.)  I'ertaining  to  a  musical  pipe  or  pipes,  (u.) 

Alllet'ta.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Salerno,  on  a  hill, 
near  the  Negro,  30  m.  E.S.K.  of  Saleriio.  This  town  is 
very  ancient,  liaving  been  lounded  by  a  Greek  colony, 
about  4,G(M). 

Ali'lio  i'Ollircil.  n.  [Lat.  aula,  a  iiall.]  {Ili.d.)  The 
name  of  a  council  of  tin*  old  German  empire,  called  in 
German,  the  Jleiclishofrath.  It  was  next  in  power  to  the 
Imperial  Chamlter,  which  was  tlie  higln-.st  court  in  the 
empire.  When  the  Estates  ohligcil  the  eniiau’or,  in  1496, 
to  establish  the  conrl  of  tlie  Imperial  Clmmber,  he 
still  retained  about  his  Court  persons  for  looking  after 
the  affairs  of  his  crowu-lamls,  and  for  pn-paring  matters 
for  the  Imperial  Cliamber.  Thememhersof  the  A.  (’.also 
came  to  take  cognizance  of  jmlicial  jiioc  s  es,  ami  the 
Estates  frequently  compluine(i  of  this  a.te-  150J.  In 
1569,  its  organization  was  more  detennineu,  ami  by  tiie 
peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  recognized  as  the  2(1  of  the 
two  supreme  courts  of  the  empire,  aiid  equal  in  dignity 
to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It  was  composed  of  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  vice-president,  and  18  councillors,  all  cliosen  and 
paid  by  the  emperor;  hut  a  part  of  them,  at  least,  were 
to  he  taken,  not  from  Austria,  but  from  the  otlier  {States 
of  the  empire:  and  0  were  to  be  Protestants.  If  the 
I'rotestaiit  councillors  were  nnanimons  npon  any  point, 
the  votes  of  tlie  rest  could  not  overthrow  them.  '1  he 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  empire,  appointed  by  the  Elector 
of  Mayence,  had  also  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  n  voice 
after  the  president.  I’luier  the  exclusive  jnri.sdiction  of 
this  court  were:  1.  All  feudal  questions  in  wide  li  the 
emperor  was  immediately  concerned:  2.  All  questions 
of  appeal  on  the  jiart  of  the  Estates,  from  decisions  in 
favor  of  the  emperor  in  minor  courts;  3.  All  nialter.s 
conc(Tning  tlie  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy.  Its  deci¬ 
sions  were  submitted  to  the  emperor  for  his  approbation, 
on  which  they  became  law.  It  did  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  political  or  state  aftairs  of  the  cmjiire. 
The  council  cea.’^eil  at  tin*  death  of  each  emjieror.  and 
liad  to  he  reconst ructeil  by  his  successor  It  finally 
ceased  to  exist  on  the  extinction  of  tlie  German  empire 
in  1806. 

An'licii,  Louis,  a  Hungarian  general  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  for  the  indeiiendeiice  of  his  country. 
1S48-9.  His  services  against  the  Austrian  general  Win- 
dischgriitz  were  acknowledged  by  Kossuth  in  the  proc¬ 
lamation  ofGddolIb;  and  he  won  fiirtlier  liunot  s  in  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  e.xploits  of  the  war.  A.  succeeded 
Gtirgey  an  secretary  of  wsvr  in  July.  1849,  surrendered 
witli  him  to  the  Russians  at  Vilagoa,  and  was  executed 
at  Arad,  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

Atl^liH.  (Anc.  (reog.)  A  seaport  in  Bicotia,  on  the  strait 
call(*d  Eu7-ipu.t.  between  Boeotia  and  Kulioea.  Agamem¬ 
non  (q.  V.)  assembled  here  tlie  Greek  fleet  intended  to 
sail  against  Troy.  See  also  lernoENM. 

Alilln';:rO’4.  (L\ou\a  Di'.)a  lake  of  S.  America,  in  Bo¬ 
livia,  wliich  lies  in  the  valley  of  Desaguadero,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  ahiuit  12,800  ft.  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Allliie^  a  river  of  France,  deji.  of  Firiistere,  navigable 
from  Chateaunenf  to  Brest  Roads,  where  it  emhuuches 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Aiilo'iia.  or  Avlo'iia.  Cnnc.  Au/o«,)  a  seaport  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe,  jirov.  of  Albania,  cap.  of  a  xtindjuk.  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  E.  side  of  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  64  m.  E.N.E.  ot  Otranto,  in  Italy:  Lat.  4o° 
27'  15"  N.:  Lon.  19°  26'  20"  K.  A.  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  from  the  Venetians  in  1091.  It  is  a  i>nor  piaco. 
and  very  iinh(*althy  In  the  summer.  J*f'p.  ahuut  6,000. 

.All  los'toiiia,  ti.  \Zool.)  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygian 
fishes,  c’osely  allied  to  the  Emttdai'ia.  Ironi  which  lliey 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  having  numerous  free  spines 
before  the  dorsal  fin.  Tho  best  known  species  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

An'llis  Oel'IiliH,  a  Liitin  grammarian,  B.  at  Rome,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ‘2d  century.  Mis  Nodes  Attiar 
(“  Attic  Nights")  is  a  mflnnge  (ff  notes  on  history,  gram¬ 
mar,  idiilosophy,  Ac.:  and  its  principal  value  consists  in 
its  having  preserved  fragments  of  more  ancient  writers. 

All'limokstowil,  in  Nno  Jersey.  See  Cefur  Orekk. 

Alliiial<^'«  a  town  of  Fr.anee,  dep.  Seine  Inferieure.  on 
the  Bresle,  14  in.  E.N.E.  of  NeiilVhatel.  Henry  IV.  wiis 
wounded  in  an  action  witli  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Prince-  of  Parma,  on  the  bridge  of  this  town,  in  1692. 
Pnp.  •2..321. 

Auinfile'.  Counts  and  Dukes  OP.  The  name  of  several 
distinguished  personages  in  French  history:  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  royal  houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon. — See 
Lorr.\ine. 

Aiimale',  Henri  Eugene  Piiiuppe  Louis  d'Orleans, 
Due  D’,  fourth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippes,  n.  in  1822. 
Choosing  the  profe.ssion  of  arms,  he.served  with  some  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Africa  under  generals  Bugeaudand  Paraguay 
d’Hilliers.  He  married,  in  1841,  a  Neapolitan  princess. 
In  1847,  he  w.as  appointed  French  governor-general  in 
Algeria,  and  received  the  submission  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  rejoined  the  tnemhers  of 
the  French  royal  family  in  Kngland,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  A.  is  a  writer  of  considerable  power,  aud  is  an- 
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thor  of  a  TIistnry  of  the  Home  of  Condc.  (of  whii  h  housi 
he  is  the  heir  under  the  will  of  the  la^t  I  uc  de  Boui  hon.) 
written  6  years  ago,  but  the  publication  of  which.  i»i 
Paris,  was  suiiprcs.^ed  by  command  of  Napoleon  III. 
A.,  alter  the  (iownfull  of  the  empire  in  1871.  and  the 
restoration  of  the  republic,  was  permitted  to  returo 
to  France,  where  he  wa.s  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
hly.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy. 

Auili^',  «.  A  Dutch  wine-measure.  — See  A.\m. 

Aii'iiiory«  ri.  See  Almonry. 

Au'iiioiit,  {-.'mawngf)  Jean  d’,  b.  1522.  In  1579,  Henry 
111.  created  him  a  inarslial  of  France,  and  in  1689  lie 
was  app(»iiited  by  Henry  IV.  governor  ol  (. hanipagne. 
He  was  at  the  battles  of  Arques  and  lvry,an(l  wasaltir- 
wards  governor  of  Bretagne,  where  he  had  to  cope  with 
the  Leaguers  under  tlie  Due  de  Mayeniie.  He  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Quimper,  in  1695,  alter  having  served  six 
kings  of  France,  viz.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II,, 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  aud  Henry  IV. 

Alilll^i'ville*  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Mario*,  co. 

n.  A  rude  scale  or  balance  for 
weigliing,  formerly  used  in  England. 

— Me.(t  sold  by  the  liaml  without  weighing  by  scnle. 

Anno,  {(>».)  n.  [Ir.  0.  Fr.  ow/m*,  u/ne,  fiom  Lat. 

ulna,  elbow,  ell;  Gr  elbow,  armliil.|  A  French 

cloth  meuMue,  of  difleriiit  lengths ;  thatot  Rouen  l»eing 
the  same  as  an  Engli.'-h  ell:  that  of  Paris.  U*95.  These 
are  now  superseded  by  the  mitre. —  See  Ai  nage. 

An'lli^,  a  ci-devant  piov.  of  France,  now’  lorining,  with 
Saintoiige.  the  department  of  Charente-lnffTieure. 

Aii'iio;^’,  Marik  (.'.ahieiunk  Jumllle  de  Bernevillk Com- 
TLS.^E  n',  B.  1650.  was  tho  author  of  Cotdes  de  Fees  (Fairy 
Tales),  and  among  them  'J'he  yellow  I iwarf  'ihe  Whitt 
Vat,  and  Cfurryund  Fair  Star,  which,  in  their  day.  met 
witli  great  success  in  France.  Her  8t\le  was  easy  and 
agreeaiile,  hut  verbose.  IL  r  tales  are  often  founded  on 
tact.  The  crilic  cannot  pardon  the  insipid  gallantry  of 
many  of  her  heroes.  But  that  was  the  fabhion  of  Ihe 
time.  Many  of  these  pictures  liave  been  translated  into 
Englisli,  and  are  eagerly  read  by  BchooM»oys.  D.  1706. 

Aiiiil,  n.  [0.  Fr.  ari/c ;  Fr.  ,■  Lat.  awnta.J  A 
tather'a  or  mother's  sister;  correlative  to  nephew  or 
niece. 

Au'ra,7i.;p7  AURJ;.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  uo,  to  breathe.]  (JW.) 
A  vajior  once  snppo.sed  to  emanate  from  any  body  sur¬ 
rounding  it  like  an  atmosphere.  —  In  Pathoh<gy,  ui/ia 
means  the  sensation  of  a  light  vapor,  whicli,  in  some 
disease.s,  appi'ars  to  set  out  from  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and 
to  rise  toward  tlie  head.  This  feeling  lias  been  fouml  to 
precede  at  tacks  of  epilepsy  and  hystei  ia,  and  hence  it  has 
been  called  A.  ejnlrptica,  and  hysterica. — Dunglistm. 

All'ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  tlie  air,  or  to  an  aura. 

Aiirantia'eefe,  CnRON-woBT.>,  n.  7*^  {B»t.)  .An  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Rutale^.  —  Diag.  Consolidated,  succu. 


Fig.  239.  —  1.  COMMON  ORANGE,  {Citrus  aurantium.) 

'i.  A  flower,  with  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil. 

S.  An  ovary  cut  through  transversely. 

4.  A  calyx  and  pistil. 

lent,  indehiscent  fruit,  imbricated  petals,  free  or  nearly 
free  stamens,  and  dotted  leaves.  —  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  almost  always  smooth,  and  filled  everywhere 
with  little  transparent  rei^eptaclea  of  volatile  oil  Leaves 
alternate,  articulated  with  the  peti(de  ;  sepals  3-5,  united 
into  a  short,  urseolato  or  campauulato  cup  ;  petals  3-5  ; 
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stamens,  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  some  multiple  of  their 
number,  in  a  Kindle  row,  hypogynoiis ;  ovary  ci)mp«)un(l<Ml 
of  several  united  carjjels;  style  I ;  fruit,  a  berry  (orange), 
inany-celled,  i)ulpy,  covered  with  a  thick  rind;  seeds 
attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  carpel.  —  Citron- 
worts  are  almost  exclusively  fouml  in  the  E.  Indies, 
wlience  tliey  havesprcjui  over  the  rest  of  the  trojjics.  The 
wood  is  universally  hard  and  compact :  the  leaves  abouml 
with  a  volatile,  I'r.igrant,  bitter,  exciting  oil;  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit  is  always  more  or  less  acid.  The  Oraiig*-. 
l^inon,  Lime.  >hud  lock,  Pompel moose,  Forbidden  Fruit, 
and  Citron,  all  Indian  frents,  are  the  most  remarkable 
products  of  the  order,  which  includes  2d  genera  and  do 
Species,  cultivated  in  all  civilized  countrit^s  for  lludr 
beauty  and  fragrance,  both  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Tlie 
genus  citriis  is  the  most  important. 

Aiirnn'tiiiie,  n.  {C'lem.)  See  llESPEninixE. 

Aiira'ria,  in  Chhrado,  a  village  of  Arapahoe  co.,on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  about  6  in.  from  Denver. 

Aiira^ria,  in  G^’oroia,  a  post-village  of  Lumpkin  co., 
135  in.  N.N.W  of  Milledg.*viUe. 

Au'rate,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  auratus,  gilded.]  A  sort  of 
pear. 

(Chem.)  A  saline  combination  of  auric  acid  and  aba.se. 

AnVated,  a.  [Lat.  auratus,  from  aurum,  gold.]  Re¬ 
sembling  or  containing  gold  ;  gilded  ;  gold-colored. 

—[Lat.  awru,  an  ear.]  Having  eara. 

All'ray*  a  seaport  town  of  France,  dep  Morbihan,  cap. 
of  a  canton,  on  the  Auray,  11  m.  W.  of  Vannes.  Charles 
of  Blois  was  killed,  and  Du  Guesclin  made  j)ri8oner,  in  a 
battle  fought  here,  2dth  Sept.,  1364.  I*'p.  1,247.  Near 

tlie  town  is  a  celel)rated  chapel  consecnited  to  the  Virgin 
under  the  nameof  Xotre  Damt  //Awray,  which  is  visited 
by  numerous  pilgrims,  many  of  tlnmi  coming  bare-footed 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  UX)  miles. 

Aliro,  (V.\L  n’,)  in  Franco,  one  of  the  four  valleys  of  Up¬ 
per  Armagnac,  now  dep.  of  llautes-Pyrenee-*. 

Alire:ite«a.  [Lat.  aairuDis,  (Joldcu;  gilded. 

Aiir<Flia,  n.  [Lat.  aurens^  golden.]  {Zocl.)  A  name 
given  to  that  state  of  an  insect  which  is  between  the 
caterpillar  and  its  final  tran.sformati«m.  ami  is  commonly 
called  a  chrysalis  or  piipi.  The  term  aioWta  was  first 
applied  by  the  Homans,  and  that  of  chrysalis  b}'  the 
Oreek.s,  to  certain  buttcufly  pupa?  which  have  a  golden 
color.  —  See  Ciiuysalis. 

—A  genU3ofAc«/#^;)/<(r, containing  thecommon  “Sun-Fish,” 
A.jhivitlKla,  of  tile  northern  coiust  of  N.  America. 

Aliro'ilan,  a  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  aurelia. 

— n.  An  am  itenr  collector  and  breeder  of  insects. 

Aiiro'liaii,  Lucius  Domiiius  Valerius  Aureli\ni'9.  A 
Homan  empenfr,  theson  of  a  peasant,  was  B.  in  Pannonia, 
A.  D.  212.  He  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  i.s  said  to  have  killed  with  Ids  own  hand  nearly  1,000 
men  in  a  single  campaign  against  the  Sarmatians.  He 
rapidly  i*ose  to  eminence,  ami  in  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Goths  in  Ill.vricum,  for  which  he  was 
made  consul,  and  styled  by  Valerian,  the  “liberator  of 
Illyria  and  restorer  of  Gaul.”  In  26J,  A.  wjvs  commander- 
in-ebief  of  the  Koinan  cavalry.  On  the  death  of  Clau¬ 
dius  II..  in  270,  he  a.scemled  the  imperial  throne.  Ho  de¬ 
livered  Italy  from  the  German  barbarians,  and  conquered 
Zenobia,  queen  (»f  Palmyrri,  in  273.  After  these  victories 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  Home,  ami 
the  reformation  of  public  mor.ds.  A.  next  led  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  Persia,  hut  the  harshness  of  his  character 
cau.sed  a  conspiracy  to  he  formed  l>y  Ids  officers  against 
him,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  Thrace,  in  275  n. 

Aure'liiis  Antoai'im.s,  See  Makcus  Aurelius. 

Aiire'liiis,  Victor  Sjxtus,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  4th 
century,  who  was  governor  of  P.innoida  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  Julian,  and  con.sul  with  Valeiitiniau.  His  only 
authentic  work  extant  is  Dc  Ci^saribu^,  contaiidug  the 
biographies  of  the  emperors  from  .\ugustus  to  Constan¬ 
tine. 

Aiire'liii!^^  in  J/fc/uyin,  a  post-township  of  Ingham  co, 
on  Graml  River,  about  80  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Detroit,  and 
12  S.  of  Lansing:  pop.  1,506, 

Aiire'liti!^^  in  Nf.io  york\  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co., 
170  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  on  the  N.  end  of  Cayuga  Lake; 
pop.  1,952. 

Atire'liltfi,  in  Gftio,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  about 
15  m.  N.  of  Marietta;  pop.  799. 

Aurco'la.,  n.  [Lat.,  of  the  color  of  goM;  Fr.  aur^oU.'] 
(Piiint.)  The  glory  with  which  ancient  painters  encircled 
the  bodies  of  tlie  Holy  Family,  saints,  martyrs,  and  con¬ 
fessors,  in  their  pictures.  When  encircling  only  thehead, 
it  is  usually  termed  a  Xiinhas.,  q.  v. 

Au'reusi^  or  Oeiiariiis  Auroiis.  [Lat.]  (Numis.) 
Tliestandard  goMcoin  of  Home,  w'hich,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  first  coined  62  years  after  the  earliest  silver  coinage, 
that  is,  in  b.  c.  207.  The  lowest  denomination  was  the 
gnrupulum^  which  was  made  equal  to  twenty  sestertii. 
The  value  of  the  A.,  according  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  is  about  $5.28;  but  its  current  value  in  Rome  was 
different,  since  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  were 
not  the  same  in  ancient  times  that  they  are  now.  The 
A.  passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore  taking  the  denarius 
as  17  cents,  the  anrf.us  was  worth  about  $4.42.  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus  coim-d  pieces  of  one-half  and  one-third  of  the 
anreiis,  called  and  treinissis;  after  which  time 

the  A.  was  called  soli(iu.<(. 

Altaic  Ac'ifi,  Teroxide  op  Gold.  (Chem.)  It  is  prepared 
from  the  solution  of  gold  in  Aqua  reyia,  and  has  no  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  Fo7'in.  AUO3. 

AiiVich.  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Hanover,  cap.  of  W. 
Friesland, and  15  m.  N.E.  of  Emden.  The  town  is  the 
seat  «f  the  provincial  government,  and  has  a  Protestant 
consistory,  &c.  Pop.  6,101. 

Aiirtchsl'eitc„  n.  [From  Gr.  nrns,  a  mountain,  and 
chaikns,  copper.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  acicular  crystals, 
iiwstre  pearly;  color,  pale  green,  verdigris-green;  some¬ 


times  sky-blue.  Streak,  p5ile-greeni.«»h  or  bluish:  trans¬ 
lucent.  'Ooiip.  Carbonic  acid  16*2,  oxide  of  copper  29*2. 
oxide  of  zinc  44  7.  water  D'O  =  lOU.  It  is  found  in  the  U. 
States,  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, —  Dana. 

Aii'riele,  n.  [Lat.  anncula,  dim.  ofann.N-,  the  ear;  Fr. 
orftUette.\  The  external  ear,  or  tluit  part  wliich  is  promi¬ 
nent  from  tile  head. 

(ylno/.)  The  aurirle.’t  of  (he  ?ieart.  (Fip.  *201,)  are  two 
mu.'cular  hags,  situated  at  tl>e  base,  whicli  in  foriii  re¬ 
semble  tlie  auricle  of  the  e.ir,  ainl  cover  the  ventricles 
tif  tlie  heart,  like  cap.s;  they  receive  the  blood  from  the 
veins,  and  communicate  it  t*>  the  ventricles. — See  Heart. 

.iti'riolod,  a.  {Zobl.)  Having  aiipeiidagos  like  ears. 
Shc  AunicuLin.®. 

Auric'iila.  n.;  pi  Lat.  Auriculae,  pi  Eng.  Auriculas. 
[See  Auricle,]  (ffort.)  The  .1.  nrsi,  or  “Rears  Ear,”  a 
species  of  the  geiiu.s  Primula,  q.  v.  It  is  a  well-known 


P/'i;,  240.  —  auricula  ur.si,  {The  Bear's  Bxr.) 

small  evergreen,  herbaceous  plant,  which,  though  so 
common  as  to  he  seen  in  every  cottage-garden,  is  always 
a  univer.-ial  favorite.  The  number  of  varieties  is  almost 
infinite  Every  year,  since  the  date  of  their  cultivation 
by  artificial  proce.ss,  apjiears  to  have  produced  new  vari- 
etie.s  differing  from  one  another,  especially  in  the  shape^ 
size,  and  color  of  the  finwers.  Miller,  whom  all  old  fl<jr- 
ists  still  regard  as  an  oracle,  states,  as  the  characters  of 
a  good  A.,  tliat  the  stem  of  the  flower  should  be  lofty 
and  strong,  that  the  footsbilk  of  the  flower  slnmld  be 
short,  and  the  umbel  regular  and  close, — that  the  pipe 
or  neck  of  each  flower  should  be  short,  ami  the  flowers 
large,  regularly  spread,  and  disinclinable  to  cup,  —  that 
the  colors  he  very  bright  un<l  well  mixed,  —  that  the  eye 
of  the  flower  he  large,  round,  and  of  a  g(»od  white  or 
yellow,  —  and  that  the  tube  or  neck  be  not  too  wide. 
The  flowers  appear  in  Ajiril  or  May,  and,  when  tolerably 
well  as8orte<ias  to  colors,  have  a  most  joyous  appearance 
in  the  little  flower-plots  of  the  cottage,  or  the  small 
flower-gardens  of  the  farmery,  —  more  so,  to  our  taste, 
than  when  they  fill  beds  or  stages  in  the  most  luxurious 
modes  of  horticulture.  The  A.  is  easily  propagated  by 
lifting  it  ill  the  first  week  of  every  Augiist.  cutting  it 
into  two  or  three  by  vertical  sections  of  the  root,  am) 
transplanting  the  parts  into  good  garden  soil,  enriched 
with  tolerably  strong  and  well-n»lled  manure.  Propaga¬ 
tion  from  seed  H  requisite,  of  course,  for  new  varieties: 
but  it  is  80  troublesome  and  tedious  as  to  be  a  proper 
employineut  for  only  the  amateur,  or  the  regular  j»racti- 
cal  gardener.  A.  is  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

Alirie'nlar,  a.  [Fr.  anriculnin;  Lat.  auHcnhiris.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  ear;  belonging  to  tlie  sense  of  hearing; 
as,  nuricular  nerves. 

— Spoken,  told,  or  whispered  in  the  ear;  private;  secret; 
confidential;  iw,  an  aurir.ular  confession. 

— Known  to,  or  perceived  liy.  the  sense  of  hearing;  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ear;  as,  auncM/.ar  proof. 

“And  by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction. “-iSAafcs. 

— Traditional;  known  by  report. 

"Auricular  traditions,  and  feigned  testimonies.” — 5acon. 

{Anat.)  That  which  belongs  to  the  ear;  more  especially 
applied  to  the  external  ear.  —  A.  artencs,  veins,  and 
nerves.  They  are  numerous,  hut  their  description  would 
be  useless  to  the  general  reatler.  —  A.  finger  is  the  little 
finger,  so  called  because,  owing  to  its  size,  it  can  be  more 
readily  introduced  into  the  meatus  auditoriu.s. 

— n.  {Zoiil)  The  tuft  of  feathers  around  the  orifice  of  the 
ears  of  birds. —  W'lr raster. 

Aurio'nl:4r  C'onreHHion.  Sec  ConpE'SIon. 

Alirio'lllarly,  adv.  In  an  auricular  manner;  pri¬ 
vately:  secretly. 

Auric'ulato/AuRic'uLATED,  a.  {Hot.)  A  term  applied 
to  a  leaf  having  two  hmall  ear-like  lobes  at  the  base. 
The  leaf  of  the  woody  nightshade  {Solanuni  Dulcamara) 
is  an  example. 


{Omch.)  Having  ear-like  appendages.  These  terms 
are  used  in  describing  certain  hiealves,  which  have  a  fiat 
angnlated  projection,  or  process,  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
tlie  umboiies  or  bosses. 

Aiiriciili^dsi^,  n.pl  {ZUl.)  A  family  of  inollusca, 
comprising  gasteropods  which  have  the  shell  spiral,  with 
a  horny  epidermis,  and  the  hmly  whorl  large.  Filty  or 
sixty  species  are  known.  The  Auricula  mido'  is  a  hand¬ 
some  sliell,  native  of  the  K.  Indies:  its  figure  i.s  oval  or 
oblong;  the  mouth  longitudinal,  with  a  refiected  lip. 
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(Midas'ii  Kar.) 

Aiiric'iilo-vonfric'ular,  a.  {Anal.)  That  which 
belongs  to  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart  The 
communications  between  the  auricles  ami  ventricles  are 
so  called.  The  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  auriculo- 
->yentricular  valves.  —  Dnvglismu 

Au'rlesvillo,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  3Iontgom- 
ery  co.,  pop.  96, 

Aurif'erons,  a.  [Fr.  aurifere-,  Lat  awn/er,  from 
aurum,  gold, ycro,  I  yield.]  {Geol.)  A  term  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  certain  rocks,  veins,  sands,  Ac.,  yield  or  contain 
gold;  hence  the  terms,  auriferous  veins,  auriferous 
sands,  auriferous  streams. 

Aii'riflnm^ina.  n.  {Hist.)  See  Oriflajime. 

Aii'ril'oriii.  a.  [Lat.  awm.  the  ear,  and  forma,  form, 
shape.]  Ear-shaped;  in  the  form  of  the  human  ear. 

Aiiri'^a,  n.  [Lat.,  a  charioteer.]  {Astrrm.)  TheChar- 
ioteer,  a  constellation  situated  between  Perseus  and 
Gemini.  It  is  rejirescnted  as  a  man  holding  a  bri«He  in 
the  right  hand,  and  supporting  a  goat  and  kids  on  the 
left  arm.  The  star  in  the  body  of  the  goat,  called  Ca¬ 
pe!  la  (and  Aliotli  by  the  Arabs),  is  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  presents  the  best  guide  to  the  constellation.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  mythology  of  this  figure. 
It  is  sjiid  to  have  been  the  Horns  of  the  Egyptians; 
among  the  Greeks,  the  human  figure  is  by  different 
writers  called  Flrichthonius,  Reller()})hon,  Hippolytus, 
&(*.:  while  the  goat  is  Amallli«*a,  the  foster-moilier  of 
Jupiter.  But  this  explanaticm  is  even  more  unsatisfac- 
tor}’  than  most  otlier.s,  owing  to  the  want  of  apparent 
connection  between  the  figure.s  of  the  group.  The  whole 
number  of  visible  stars  in  A.  is  66.  This  constellation 
is  on  the  meridian  at  9  o’clock  on  the  24tli  of  January. 

Aiiri^^al,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to  a  carriage  or  char¬ 
iot.  (r.) 

Auri^a'tion,  n.  [From  awn^a.]  Act  of  driving  char¬ 
iots.  (R.) 

Anrifc'ny*  {Geog.)  See  Alderney. 

Aiirillac,  (o-ree’yak,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  dep. 
Cantal,  on  the  Sordane,  40  m.  S.E.  of  Tulle.  Tiiougb 
well  built,  it  Is  gloomy  and  disagreeable.  Manf.  Paper, 
lace,  and  tapestry.  Pop.  12,593. 

Auri<>l,  {p're-4ile,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouches-du- 
Rhune,  on  the  Veanne,  16  rn.  E.N.E.  of  Marseilles.  It 
has  inanuf.  of  wo<d  and  tapestry,  and  valuable  coal  and 
Clipper  mini-8  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Piqi.  6.427. 

Auri|>lii*yj;;’'iate,  a.  [Lat.  aan</«,  gold,  and  L.  Lat. 
phrygiare.  to  deck  with  embroidery.]  Laced,  passe- 
mented,  or  embroidered  with  gold.  (R  ) 

Auri|>i$rnieiit'iiiii,  71.  {Mm.)  See  Orpiment. 

An'risoalp,  n.  (From  Lat.  auris,  enr,  and  scalpere,  to 
scrape.)  {Surg.)  An  earpick,  7.  r. 

All'i*iseo|>e«  w.  [From  Lat.  nuris,  and  sknpen,  I  view.] 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  for  exploring  the  ear. 

Aii'rist.  n.  [Lat.  auHs,  the  ear.]  {Surg.)  One  who  stud¬ 
ies,  and  professes  to  cure,  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Aii'ritod*  a.  gee  Aurjculate. 

Auroco|>li'aloiiN«  a.  [Gr.  auron,  gold,  and  kephale, 
head.]  iZnul.)  Having  a  golden-colored  head. 

Au'roolis,  n.  [Lat.  a  bison;  Ger.  t»chs,  an  ox.] 

{Zoiil.)  The  European  Bison  priscus.  —  See  Buffalo. 

Aurocy'anidc^  ti.  {Clmn.)  A  cempuund  of  the  cyan¬ 
ide  of  gold  and  a  laisic  oxide. 

Aitro'ra.  71. ;  pi  Lat.  Auko'r.®;  pi  Eng.  Auroras.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  atonos,  golden,  and  ora,  hour.]  The  dawning 
light  before  sunrise;  daybreak;  the  morning. 

{Myth.)  [Gr.  Bos.'\  Daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and 
sister  of  Sol  and  Luna.  She  was  one  of  the  ancient  god¬ 
desses  of  tlie  race  of  the  Titan.s,  but  retained  her  rank 
among  the  later  race  of  gods.  To  the  Titan  .\.stra*u8,  son 
of  Crius.  she  bore  the  Winds,  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  No- 
tus,  the  Morning-Star,  and  the  Constellations.  Slie  rises 
from  tlie  ocean,  drawn  by  the  celestial  horses  Lampiis 
ami  Phaeton,  ami  with  rosy  fingers  raises  the  veil  of 
night,  8he«l<ling  light  upon  tlie  world,  until  she  flies  from 
the  splendor  of  day.  Among  the  mortals  whose  beauty 
captivated  tho  goddess,  poets  ineulion  Orion,  Tithoim.s, 
and  Cephalns. 

Aliro'ra.  a  name  common  to  several  islands.  1.  One  of 
the  Society  Islands  in  the  S.  I’acific.  Pop.  350.  l^at.  15° 
.50'  S.;  Lon.  148°  11'  W.  —  2.  One  of  the  New  Hehrides. 
Lat.  14°  56'  S.;  Lon  108°  G'  E.  —  3.  One  in  the  lle<I  Sea, 
inhabited  by  Bedouins;  Lat.  2.5°  30'  N.;  Lon.  36°  20'  N. 

Aiiro'ra.  in  A/a6ama,  a  post-village  of  Baine  co. 

Atiro'rti.  in  llh'noU,  a  city  of  Kane  co.,  on  Fox  River, 
40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago.  JCxp.  Principally  graiu. 
wool,  and  pork.  i^7.  in  1870,  11,162. 
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AiiroVa.  fn  Iix'fiana^  a  po®t-to\vn  of  T)oarbom  co.,  on 
tlie  Ohio,  h6  m.  S.E.  of  Iiidiutiapolis,  and  25  m.  \V.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  /*-;/>.  3 '04- 

Aiiro'ra,  in  a  poKt-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  about 

27  m.  K.N.E.  of  OskalooHa. 

Au  ro'ra,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Osage  co.,  about  46  m.  I 
8.  by  \V.  of  LawrtMice. 

Aur<»'ra,  in  KentacKi/^  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co. 

Aiiro'ra,  in  a  p'wt-towusliip  of  Hancock  co., 

about  1U*5  in.  E.N  E  of  Augusta:  212. 

Aiiro'ra.  in  Mmni'S'f/ay  a  township  of  8teel  co.,  55  ni.  S. 
8.VV.  of  Ri*fl  Wing:  P"/).  422. 

Aiiro'ra,  in  a  town,  cap.  of  Esmeralda  co  , 

alfout  IhO  Ml.  S.E.  of  Carsiui  City,  7,450  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  pop.  1  0.  —  See  Esmkralda. 

All  ro'ra,  in  S'cto  J  or/.*,  a  po>t-viilMge  of  Ledyard  town¬ 
ship,  Cayuga  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  170  in. 
W.  of  .Albany:  pop.  450. 

— A  townsliip  of  Erie  co. :  p‘>p.  2,573, 

—A  village  of  the  above  township,  on  Cazonov©  creek; 
p^p.  about  2,4o0. 

AiiroVrt,  in  O’lio,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  about 
25  111.  8  E.  of  Cleveland :  jtop.  642. 

Aiiro'ra,  in  Tf'jcts,  a  village  of  JeffiTson  co.,  on  the  IV. 
side  of  S  ibine  Lake,  about  70  m.  N.E.  of  (lalvi'ston. 

All  ro'ra,  iu  iVtsconsin,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
county. 

^Formerly  S.acramento,)  a  township  of  Wau^ha^aco.; 
jtop.  PC 

Aiiro'ra  Aiistra'liH,  n.  [Lat.,  leottfhrrn  da>/breakS\ 
{Pbi/.)  A  phenomenon  corresponding  to  the  Aurora  B(h 
realix,  q  v  ,  hut  arising  in  the  southern  heiiiisidiere. 

Aiiro'ra  Koroa'lin,  n.  [Lat.,  7i>rtlitrii  dai/bmak.'\ 
{Phy.)  A  singular  and  most  bountiful  phenomenon,  con- 
sistingof  mellow  UyhU  varioudy  cobu'rd^  which  dart,  at 
certain  se^usons,  from  Jill  parts  of  the  horizon,  ami  gen¬ 
erally  rather  brighter  tow  trd  tlie  west,  lly-and-by.  this 
dim  mjLss  H.ssume8  the  form  of  a  circular  segment,  r<‘.'5t- 
ing  at  each  end  on  the  liori/oii:  the  higher  part  of  it 
being  siirroun  led  by  a  white  liglit,  sometimes  re.solving 
itself  into  one  <*r  two  dhtiiict  Inminons  arcs.  Tlien  be¬ 
gin  tho.se  well-known  heams  and  shoots  t>f  liglit  of  di¬ 
vers  Colors,  originating  in  th**  oh.scure  segments,  which 
tliey  break  up  into  bright  p.it*-hes,ns  if  the  wimle  of  thi-ni 
were  thrown  into  a  sort  of  p.ilpitation.  When  tlie  A.  is  e.K- 
teiisive,  these  beams,  altliongli  constantly  sliifting,  con¬ 
verge  toward  tliezenitli,  whereacciitre,or«uperl>  auroral 
crown, is  formed.  As  the  phenomenon  tii min ishes  in  inten¬ 
sity,  tlie  jets  continue,  but  the  i-rown  shift.s,  ami  it  seems 
to  be  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  sky,  sonudimes  on  the 
other.  At  length  tlie.se  movements  cejise;  the  light  is  with¬ 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  western  horizon  ;  the  ob¬ 
scure  segment,  jus  it  also  diminishe.s,  becomes  Inminons: 
and  finally,  every  trace  of  it  di.sappears.  Pig.  242  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  mo^t  extraonlin.iry  appearance.s  of  A. 
b'treali*.  No  theory  or  hypotlie.sis  which  has  coin- 
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manded  general  acceptjition,  has  yet  been  suggested  for 
the  explanation  of  the  A.  li.  What  is  known  is  this: — 
the  direction  of  the  auroral  or  ruyst,  anrl  the  position 
of  til©  crown,  have  a  connection  with  the  magnetic  me¬ 
ridian  ;  and  the  Aurora  jiroduecs  great  magnetic  pertur¬ 
bation.  Therefore  it  se<  iiis  evident  that  the  theatre  of 
its  action  is  the  atmosplierc;  and  that  the  agent  to  whicli 
its  development  is  due,  is  electricity,  influenced  in  some 
unascertained  manner  by  terrestrial  magnetism.  —  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Otto  Struve,  the  spectrum  of  the  A  /?.  con- 
sistsof  one  line,  so  that  the  light  is  moiiocliromatic.  Tlie 
line  falls  near  the  margin  of  the  yellow  ami  green,  about 
the  position  1,259,  on  Kirchhoffs  map.  See  Supplement. 

Aiiro'ra  C'eii'tre,  in  Aftnnt$ota^  a  village  of  Steele 
co.,  27  ui.  S.  by  E.  of  Faribault. 

Aiiro'ral,  a.  Belonging  pj,  or  resembling  the  aurora, 
or  aurora  bore^ilis. 

Auro'rji  in  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 

about  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Salem. 

Aiiro'ravine^  in  ir/A-cmum,  a  post-village  of  Wau- 
sliara  co..  16  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Wantoma. 

Aiiro-telTiirite,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  tellurium,  con¬ 
taining  gold  and  silver. — Dana. 

Aii'riiiii,  n.  [Lat.]  Gold.  This  name  was  applied  by 
alchemists  and  chemists  to  many  substances  resembling 
gold  in  color  or  virtues.  The  most  celebrated  was  au~ 
rum  pofahiU^  or  gold  dissolved  ami  mixed  with  oil  of 
rosemary,  to  be  drunk,  and  esteemed  asovereign  remedy 
for  curing  all  diseases. 

Aurum  fnlniinam.  See  Fulm  natr. 

AurimsTfibail',  [The  •*  Place  of  the  Throne,’*]  a  birge 
maritime  prov.  of  the  Deccan  in  llimli'stJin,  comprised 
partly  in  the  British  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  pjirtly 
in  the  Nizam's  dominions:  principally  between  is'^and 
21®  N.  Lat.,  and  73®  and  77®  E.  Lon.  Bonmled  on  the  N. 
by  the  prov.  of  Gujerat,  Candei^h,  and  Benir;  E.  by 


Buder;  S.  by  Bejapoor:  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  —  Surface.  Irregular,  and  mountainous  toward 
the  W.,  where  the  Ghauts  attain  a  considerable  height. 
'I'hat  part  of  A .  E  of  the  Western  Ghauts  is  a  table-land 
at  a  geiiend  elevation  of  1,800  ft.  above  sea-ievel :  it 
abounds  with  natural  fortresses  and  strongholds.  'l'h**re 
are  no  rivers  of  any  size. — Ctim.  Ailmirabiy  adapte<l  for 
the  pro«luctiun  ot  Eurojje.ui  fruits,  which  come  t<»  greater 
perfection  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Tlie' 
inhabitants  are  chiefiy  MahratUis,  but  A.  is  thinly 
pcopIe«I,  and  tlie  MohjimnitNlaiis  are  to  the  llindoosiuily 
as  1  to  2U. — Chief  citifs.  Bombay,  Aurungabad,  INkuuiIi, 
and  8oolapo<*r.  M.iny  remarkalde  antuiuitic-s  exist  in 
this  province,  a.s  the  temples  and  caves  at  8alsette,  Ele- 
phanta,  Ellora,  &c.  A.  was  lorim-rly  called  Ahmednuggur, 
ami  afterwards  Dowlrtubad,  from  the  cities  so  named 
being  in  turn  its  capitals,  under  two  dynasties,  previ¬ 
ously  to  A.  D.  1035:  at  which  jicriod  Shall  Jehaii  finally 
ctUKju-Ted  and  anneX'‘d  it  to  the  Mogul  empire.  A. 
becoming  eventually  the  favorite  residence  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  thus  ac<]uire<l  its  present  appellation. 

.4urungaiiai>,  a  city  ()f  the  Deccan,  cap.  of  the  above  prov., 
witliin  tlie  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  on  a  tiihntary  of 
the  Godavery,  27->  m.  .S. W.  of  IIyderaba<l,  176  ni.  E. N.E.  of 
Bombjiy,  and  140  ni.  N.E.  of  l’o(Uiali.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
imposing  city,  and  contains  the  royal  palace  of  Aiirung- 
zebe,  and  many  otlier  fine  architectural  remains  of  his 
(ly misty.  A.  is  now  occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  J^ip. 
estiniateii  at  66,000, 

Aiiriiii;fz<»9>o«  (aw-i‘ung-zeeh'.)  known  m  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  Kmp«*r<»r  of  llindo.stun,  B.  22.  Oct.,  161S,  He 
was  tJio  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  properly  named  Mo¬ 
hammed,  lint  receiveil  from  his  gramlfatlier  th;it  of  A. 
(‘•Ornament  of  the  Throne'"),  by  which  he  is  known  to 
history.  .Aftenleposing  and  imprisoning  his  fatlier,  and 
putting  his  brothers  to  deatii.  A.,  in  1658,  wa.s  crowmnl 
sole  nioiiarcli  of  the  great  .Mogul  empire.  His  loiigreign 
was  more  reinarkahlo  for  itr.  internal  p<dicy  than  for  its 
outwani  events.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  XlWof  Kraiiee.  Both  leigiis  were 
of  unusual  duration,  and  <if  unquestionable  hrilliaiicy.  t 
A.  earned  ou  many  wai*s,  conquered  Golcomla  uml' 
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Beejapoor.  and  subjugated  tlie  Mahrattns.  The  Mussnl- 
luaus  of  India  still  regnnl  him  as  the  greatest  of  their 
sovereigns.  A.tlied  at  .Ahmedmiggur,  in  the  Deccan, 
21st  Keh.,  170d,  imister  of  21  provinces,  and  of  a  revenue 
of  about  $  J0>  1,000,060. 

All  Sa'l>lo,or  Aiix  Sa'blo,  in  7/?/nois,  a  township  of 
Grundy  co, ;  jx)p.  0*27. 

All  Sa'blo.  or  Aiix  Sa'blo,  Michigan,  a  post-tow’ii- 
ship  and  village  of  .Iosco  c<i.  The  village  is  situate  on 
Rake  .Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  tlie  same 
name.  P'>p.  about  210. 

All  Sa'blo,  in  AVw  )b>7.*,  a  river  of  Essex  co.,  which 
enters  Lake  Champlain  about  15  m.  S.  of  Platt>burg. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co.:  pop.  2,S(i2. 

All  Sa'ble  ForUs,  in  New  York,  a  small  post-village 
in  Jay  towmsliip.  Essex  co.,on  Au  Sable  river,  about  128 
in.  N.  of  Albany. 

AiiH'<*ii3tale,  r.  a.  [Fr.  amtcuUer ;  Lat.  axiscultare.^  to 
listen.]  'J'o  practise  auscultation. 

.\iis(*iiltn'ti<>n«  (I’r.:  Lat.  aus^cvltatio.iicX  of  listen¬ 
ing.]  {M*d.)  A  mode  of  appreciating  the  <lifrere!it  sounds 
wlikh  can  be  lieard  in  the  chest,  especially  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs.  Ac.  A.,  when  done  by  application  of 
the  ear  to  the  chest.  Is  termed  immediate.  A.  It  receives 
the  name  of  mediate.  A.  when  performed  by  the  aid  of 
the  instrument  called  a  atetho^enpe^  one  extremity  of 
w’ljicli  is  ajiplicd  to  the  ear,  an<l  the  other  to  the  chest 
of  th(*  patient. — DimgHaon. 

AiiM'ciilfnf or,  One  who  practises  nuscnjtation. 

Aiisnirtatory,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  relation  to 
auscultation. —  Duug1i$on. 

AiiMo'iiians.  [Lat.  A/z.-con^*.]  {Iligf.)  An  ancient  people 
of  the  Italian  jieninsula,  who  appear  to  have  been  a 
braiicli  of  thegreat  Oscan  nation.  According  to  Niebuhr, 
the  Aus-mes  and  tlie  .\urunci  are  identical.  Snessa  Au 
ninca,  near  the  Lirl.s,  was  iu  the  centre  of  the  country 
which  they  occupied.  Cales  {Lix'y,  viii.  IGj,  Ausona, 
Minturme,  an<l  Ves<-ia,  were  Aiisonian  cities. 

Aiiso'iiiiiH,  Dhci.mus  .Mvonix  son  of  a  idiysician  of 
Biirdeaux,  was  born  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
He  dcvoteil  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  In 
A.  D.  369,  liis  reputation  cause«l  him  to  be  selected  by  tbe 
Emperor  Valentinian  a.s  tutor  to  his  son  Gratian.  In 
A.  D.  377,  he  wius  appointed  pnutoriaii  prn*fect  of  Italy, 
and  of  tlie  Gauls  in  the  following  year,  aud  made  consul 


by  Gratian  in  379,  His  poetical  talents  were  highly  es¬ 
teemed  during  bis  life,  (as  iinleed  he  is  among  the'bt  st 
writers  of  tliat  late  era;)  and  llie  Emperor  Theodosius 
wished  to  obtain  the  same  return  of  fiattery  from  him 
which  Augustus  received  from  Horace  uiul  Virgil.  But 
his  style  is  vicious  and  full  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects 
gimerally  too  liifiing  to  retain  any  interest. 
Au^i'|>ic*al,  a.  Pei  taiiiing  to  auspices  (R.) 

Ali  spiojito,  V,  a.  [Lat.  auRpicare.—aunpix.,  a  bird-seer, 
and  epev.ere..  jc/uccre,  to  view.]  To  give  a  hivoral-le  turn 
to  in  (  omineiicing;  —  a  sense  taken  Iroin  the  Boinaii  prac¬ 
tice  of  jierlorming  tlie  au^picium.  or  inspection  of  birds, 
before  they  undertook  any  important  business.- 
Aus'piontory,  a.  Of,  or  having  relation  to,  auspices. 
Ali'Mpioo,  u.  [Fr.  auapice ;  Lat.  aueuicxum,  from  au.'pe^  — 
a  bird,  and  spe.cio,  to  observe.]  Omens  drawn  troni 
observing  tlie  actions  of  birds;  augury.  —  S<-e  Auouly. 
— Favorable  appearance  ;  patronage:  jirotection:  fortune; 

use«l  generally  in  the  plural :  us,  under  liajipy  ausjuct.^. 
Aus|>i'c*ial,  a.  Bertaining  to  auspices;  relating  to 
prognostics.  (R.) 

AliMpi'cioii.H,  a.  Having  or  bringing  auspices,  or 
omens  ot  succes.s;  favoiable;  fortunate;  projatious; 
pno.-^perous ;  happy;  as,  an  au>ipicious  day. 
Au«i|>i'(*ioii^kly,  adr.  Happily;  prosperously;  favor¬ 
ably:  propiUwusly. 

Aii.spi'ciousiioKA,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  au¬ 
spicious:  a  state  of  fair  promise;  pros|)erity. 

Aii^'sii,  Aii'sA,  or  Hawa'sa,  formerly  an  important  town 
of  E.  All  ien,  in  the  country  of  Adel,  85  in.  S.W.  of  Zeyia, 
on  tlie  Straits  of  Bab-el-Maiideb.  The  learned  sheiks  of 
the  Mudaito  tribes  reside  here.  J'op.  6,000. 

AiiM'tolI,  St.  See  Austle,  8t. 

AiiM'toii,  Jane,  a  popular  English  novelist,  B.  in  Hamp- 
shire,  1775.  Her  iirincipal  works,  as  Sense  a7\d  Sensibil- 
Pi'ide.  and  Prejudice,  MansjUld  I*ark,  and  Kmma^ 
present  tlio  delineation  of  character  of  every-day  Eng¬ 
lish  domestic  life.  D.  1817. 

AuK'ti'ii.  in  Western  IVr^inia,  a  post-oflice  of  Preston  co. 
Aiis'tor,  71.  [Lat.  austeVy  the  south;  a  dry,  hot,  south 
wiml.J  Tlie  south  wind. 

Ausloro’,  a.  [Fr.  austere;  Or.  ausferns,  from  aud,  azo, 
to  dry,  or  jairch  up;  Lat.  uuslex'us.]  Making  tlie  tongue 
dry  ami  rough;  contracting  or  affecting  tlie  tongue; 
rough  ;  acrid;  sour  to  the  taste;  with  astringeucy  to  the 
palate. 

••Th’  austere  and  pon’droua  juices  they  sublime.”— /ftacAmore, 

— Severe;  harsh:  stern ;  rigid:  —  in  application  to  manner 
of  judging,  acting,  living;  as,  an  ausUre  monk. 

“Austere  Saturnuis,  say 

“  From  whence  this  wrath  ?  or  wlio  controls  thy  sway?  ‘—Pope. 
All.Stere'ly,  adi\  In  an  austere  or  rigid  nianuer. 

*■  Hypocrites  austerely  talk 
“  Of  purity,  aud  place,  and  innocence.''— .Ifdfon. 

Anstere'iioss,  71.  Acerbity;  roughness;  acridity  of 
taste. 

— Severity  or  harshness  of  manner;  austerity;  as,  “Th’ 
aM.'krcne.'f.f  of  my  life.” — Shahs. 

Ausif or'ity,  ??.  [Fr.  ausU'rift;  Lat.  austeritus.]  Au- 
sterriiess;  severity  of  manners  or  life;  strictness  of  dis¬ 
cipline;  rigor. 

Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear.”— Lorrf  Roscommon. 
AllM^tcrlitz,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  on  tlie  Littawn» 
13  m.  8.E.  ol  Bruiiii;  3,671.  In  tlie  vicinity,  on 
Dec.  2,  18u5,  was  fought  tlio  famous  battle  that  bears  its 
name,  between  the  French  army  of  80.000  men,  coni- 
inandeil  by  Napoleon,  and  the  comliined  Hussian  and 
Austrian  armies,  numbering  84,000,  under  their  respec¬ 
tive  emperors;  in  wliich  the  former  achieved  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory.  According  to  Alison,  the  aides  lost  30,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  French,  12,000.  The  bat¬ 
tle  was  followed  by  an  armistice,  llie  terms  of  wliich 
were  dictated  by  Napoleon:  ami  immediately  after,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  by  the  treaty  of  Preslmrg,  which 
disastrously  affected  Austria.  The  battle  of  A.  w  sonie- 
tliiies  calleil  the  Battle  of  the  Thi'te  Emptrors.  —  See 
pRtsBUUG,  Napoleon,  &c. 

4ur9'torlitz«  in  Michigan,  u  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
on  Graml  Uiver,  about  lo  in.  N  N  E.  of  Grand  liapids, 
and  178  W,  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

Au^'terlitz,  in  New  IVoP.  a  ptist-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  CO..  31  ni  .S  S.E  of  Albany ;  pz/j).  1,442. 
Aiis'tiii,  Nt*  See  Augustine. 

AlM^'tiii,  in  Arhansas,  a  village  of  Prairie  co. 

Aiis'tin,  in  Illinois,  a  town.ship  of  Macon  co  ,  pop.  713. 
Aais'tiii^  in  Imliana,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co ,  33  m. 

S.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  321. 

AiiM'tiii*  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Fremont  co.,  about  8  m. 

E.  of  the  Missouri  Kiver 

AllM'tiii,  in  .Michigan,  a  post-village  <»f  Oakland  co. 

— A  towrmliip  of  Sanilac  co.,  near  Lake  Michigan  ;  pop. 
about  360. 

Alis'tiii«  in  Minnesota,  a  post  town.-«hip  of  Mower  co., 
containing  Austin,  the  county  seat,  y.op.  2,631. 

— A  tlourislihig  post-village,  cap.  ol  Muwer  co.,  on  Bed 
Cedar  river,  90  in.  S.  of  St.  Paul,  and  40  in.  S.W.  of 
Kochz'ster;  p'p.  2,039. 

AllM'till«in  Mtssissippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tunz)ca 
CO.,  on  tlie  Mississippi,  about  50  in.  S.W.  of  .Menipiiis. 
Aiis'tiii.  in  Mis.wuri,  a  village  of  Atchison  co. 

— .4  ]>ost-village  of  Cass  co..  about  50  m.  8. S.E.  of  Kansas 
City,  pop.  1,366. 

AiiH'tiii«  in  N'X'ada,  a  mining  town,  cap.  of  bander  co.. 
about  D'O  Ml.  FI.  of  Virginiii  City,  at  the  E.  base  of  the 
Tiiiyjibe  Mountain:  p'lp.  1,324. 

Allf>i'tili*  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Wilson  co. 

AllM'tin.in  7«jras,  acounty  in  tlie  S.E.  part  of  the  State. 
Area,  950  sq.  m.  The  Brazos  river  flows  through  the 
comity,  which  is  also  Wiitered  by  the  Bern.inl,  East.  West, 
dliddle,  aud  Mill  creeks.  The  soil  is  fertile  toward  the 
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N.,  Imt  8andy  in  tl»e  S  Prod.  Cattle  nn<l  sheep,  butter,  | 
poultry,  &c.  lio{i;H  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and 
ulinost  without  cost,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  feed. 
Cup.  U.dlville.  ibp.  15,087. 

AusTiif,  capita!  of  Texas,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Travis  co., 
on  the  Colorado  river,  about '.idO  in.  W.N.W.  of  Oalve^ton. 
It  is  a  piciure.sque  city,  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  capitol,  situated  upon  an  eminence,  is 
a  tine  Texas-niarble  structure.  There  are  7  cliurches, 
and  IS  schools.  Pop.  4,428. 

Aiis'tiiibur^li,  in  0/ih',  a  posUvUlage  and  township 
of  Ashtabula  co.,  50  in.  K  N.K.  of  Cleveland,  and  10  ironi 
Ashialiula  Harbor  on  Lake  Erie;  />'>/>.  1,111. 

.Hill.S,  in  Tcnmssrr.y  a  iM).  ol  Hawkins  co. 

Au.<!i'tiiitowii,  in  O/iio,  a  township  of  .Mauoniug  co. ; 
pop.  1,948. 

Aii.s'tiiiville,  in  3/iA*.9oari,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
CO.,  140  in.  N.W.  ot  Jelferson  City. 

AUH'tiil%'ille,  in  IS'iiast/ivania,  a  post-vilhige  of  Brad¬ 
ford  CO.,  about  IS  in.  S.  by  \V.  from  Elmira,  in  New  York. 

Aus'tiiiville,  in  rtr^<7ua,  a  village  of  Wythe  co.,  15 
in.  E.8.E.  of  Wytlieville. 

Aii^’tle,  St.,  or  Austell,  St.,  a  town  and  parish  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  13  m.  from  Truro.  about  11,000.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  extensive  tin  and  copper  mines. 

Alis'lrtil,  a.  [Kr. ;  Lat.  australis  —  austei\  the  south.] 
Southern;  lying  in,  or  belonging  to  the  south. 

Austral  Signs.  (Astron.)  An  exjiression  applied  to 
the  last  6  signs  of  the  zodiac,  viz. :  the  autumnal  signs 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  S.igittarins ;  and  the  winter  signs 
Capricornns,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces;  because  they’ lie  to 
the  .south  of  the  equinoctial. 

AiiMtrulaSia.  (“  Southern  Asia,")  a  term  used  by’  most 
modtTii  geographers  to  denote  the  arclup«dago  of  islands 
lying  between  35°  N.  and  50°  S.  L  it.,  and  between  94° 
and  105°  E.  Lon. ;  the  entire  e.xtent  of  which  is  estimated 
to  he  not  much  less  tlian  Europe,  and  forms  the  fifth 
great  division  of  the  globe.  This  term,  however,  is  said, 
by' some,  to  be  both  politically  meaningless,  and  geograph¬ 
ically  incorrect.  It  is  used  in  Groat  Britain  to  express 
her  antipodean  p()sses.sions  in  the  aggregate.  In  this 
sense  it  coini>rises  Australia  (or  New  tlollandi,  Tasma¬ 
nia  (or  Van  Diemen's  Land),  New  Zealand,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Islands,  ^c.  In  the  colo¬ 
nies  thiMiiselves,  the  n.ime  A.  is  almost  unknown,  or 
wlieii  used,  is  intended  to  embrace  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania,  rather  than  Australia  un<l  New  Zealand.  The 
latter  islands  are  as  far  aliart  from  each  other  as  England 
and  M.issiichu.setts ;  and  the  disUnce  from  Wellington, 
N.  Z  ,  to  Sydney,  (opposite  ports,)  is  as  great  as  that  from 
Africa  to  Brazil.  A.  forms  ono  of  the  three  divioions  of 
what  is  termed  Oceanica  :  the  other  two  being  PoLyntsia., 
and  J/a/ayaia,.  or  the  Malay  group  of  islands.  For  a 
general  designation  the  liritish  have  adopted  A  asfraZa.soa; 
the  French,  Ooianica;  anti  the  Germans,  Australia. — 
Tl»e  first  discovery  made  by  Europeans  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  was  that  of  Papua  (q.  «.),  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  15l2;  and  llie  first  settlement  that  of  the  English,  in 
1787. 

Atistrala'siaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Australasia. 

— n,  A  native,  or  an  inhabitant  of  .4nsiruiasia. 

Alistra'iia.  (the  “Southern  region,”)  formerly  called 
New  lloLL\ND.  The  largest  island  in  the  world  ;  st»  large, 
indeed,  that  it  may  be  very  properly  termed  a  continent. 
It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Asia,  beiween  the  Indian  ami  Pacific 
oceans  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Torres  Straits,  the 
Sea  of  Timor,  and  the  Paiuias.  or  islands  of  New  Guinc.i; 
on  the  E.  by  the  S.  Pacific;  on  tlie  S.  by  Bass's  Strait, 
Ta.smania,  and  the  S.  Pacific;  and  on  the  W.  I»y  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean.  A.  lies  between  10° 39' and  30°  i\]^'  Lat., 
and  exfemls  from  113°  5'  to  153°  10'  E.  Lon.  Its  average 
k*ngth  and  bre.idth  may  be  estimated  at  2,500  an<l  1,800 
m.  respectively.  Area,  estimated  at  almut  3,000,000  scp 
ni.  Tlie  continent  of  A.  is  divided  into  6  dilferent  states 
or  territories,  all  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  —  viz.,  S. 
Austr.iha.  iV.  yi astral ia(iyr  Swan  River),  (Queensland  (oi* 
Moreton  U.iy),  New  South  IPa/es,  and  \'ictoria.  —  Follow¬ 
ing  out  tlie  plan  laiii  down  in  our  treatment  of  .■\sia(7.r.), 
we  request  the  reader's  reference  to  those  several  divisions 
(as  they  shall  appear  in  their  due.  places),  for  such  geo¬ 
graphical  and  physical  peculiarities  of  configuration  us 
may  belong  to  them;  contenting  ourselves  here  with  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  continent  in  its  concrete  form. — 
ToeoQRAPHV.  A.  possesses  a  coast-line  of  8,000  ni.,  which 
forms  a  great  series  of  promontories,  the  chief  of  which 
are,  on  the  N.,  Capes  I.*ondonilerry,  BoiigJiinville,  Coburg, 
and  Arnhem;  N.E,  York;  E.,  Melville,  Bedford,  Town- 
shend, Capricorn,  Byron,  Hawke, and  Howe;  S.,  IVil.sun's 
Promontory,  Capes  Otway,  Northuinberl.inti,  Willough¬ 
by,  Jervis,  and  Radstock  ;  and  on  the  W.,  Capes  Leeiiwin, 
Natiiraliste,  Preston,  and  N.W.  Cape.  N.itwithstamling 
the  many  excellent  harbors  found  on  its  coasts,  great 
indentations  of  the  sea  are  in  .-l.not  numerous.  Of  such, 
the  principal  are  the  Gulfs  of  Carpeiitariaund  ('Cambridge, 
on  the  N.,  and  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  S.  The  first  lias  a 
lireadth  of  400  mije.s,  anil  penetrates  inland  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  700,  while  the  last-named  is  in  no  part  wider 
th.in  8o,  nor  extends  inlatni  further  than  about  180  m. 
fc?hark  s  B.iy  the  \V .,  and  Harvey's  on  the  E.,an*  of  nnicli 
smaller  dimensions.— That  of  Torres,  on  the  N., 
separates  this  coiuinent  from  the  island  of  New  Guinea; 
on  the  S.,  Biiss's  Strait  intervenes  between  it  and  Tas¬ 
mania. — Desc.  The  interior  of  this  vast  country  has  been 
only  jiartiaily  e.xplored,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fully 
and  accurately  descrilmil.  It  is,  so  far.  understood  to 
form  an  immense  plain,  conqiosed  mainly  of  sandy  and 
stony  deserts,  with  liere  and  there  an  oasis,  or  patidi  of 
vegebition.  Captain  Sturt,  who,  in  184.5,  explored  it  as 
far  as  Lat.  25°33'S.,  and  Lon.  138°  E.,  describes  the  country 
as  a  eoncateimtion  of  sand-hills,  ofa  fiery  led  ctilor;  which 
were  finally  lost  in  astony  desert  of  seemingly  boundless 


expanse.  It  is  on  tlie  8.  and  E.  coast-land  that  the  best 
soil,  and  most  picture.>que  scenery,  are  found.  In  these 
portions  of  the  continent  are  situate  those  extensive  pas¬ 
ture-lands,  calk’d  downs,  which  are  somewhat  equivalent 
to  the  American  prairies;  on  these  grus.sy  plains  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared; 
while  the  river-botlum.s,  again,  liaveaii  unsurpassed  rich¬ 
ness  of  soil  and  vegetation,  yielding  abundant  crops  of 
grains  and  fruits.  All  these  best  lands  of  A.  are  already 
taken  ufi  by  settlers  :  the  continent  has  three-quarters ; 
the  an*a  of  Europe,  but  it  is  iloubtful  it  A.  will  ever  be 
able  to  sujiport  a  dense  population  throughout  even  half 
her  limits.  The  cenlrui  part  of  A.,  to  the  extent,  perhaps, 
of  half  the  entire  continent,  lies  too  lar  N.  tor  winter 
rains,  loo  far  8.  tor  tropical  u  et  bca.>ona,  and  ill  these  vast 
solitudes  agriculture  may  be  pronounced  impossible,  and 
even  sheep-farming  difficult  Once  in  a  while,  a  heavy 
winter  rain  fall.s  in  tlie  interior;  grass  springs  up.  the 
gullies  are  filled,  the  up-conntry  squatters  make  their 
lurtune.s,  and  all  goes  on  prosperously  for  a  time.  Two 
or  three  years  ot  drought  then  follow,  and  all  the  more 
enterprising  sipiatters  are  ruined ;  with  a  gain,  however, 
sometimes,  ofa  few  thousaml  square  luilea  of  country  to 
civilization. — Mountain.^.  Tlie  Australian  Alps,  or  War- 
ragoiigs,  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  Liverpool  Range, 
tbrm  the  principal  nioiintain-chain.  Tiii.s  system  extends 
from  Wilson  s  Bromontory  on  the  8.,  and  terminates  at 
Cape  York, on  Torres  Straits.  Ti.e  culminating  point  of 
the  Blue  >Iountains  is  .Mount  York,  an  altitude  of  3,292 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Range  are  computed  at  from  4.01)0  to  7,O00  tt.,  while 
Mount  Kosciusko,  in  the  Australian  Alps,  at  tains  a  inax- 
iniuin  elevation  of  6,50J  ft.,  commanding  a  coup  d'ccil  of 
7,t)00  .sq.  m.  of  country.  On  ihe  8.  coast,  are  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Grampian.s,  connecting  willi  the  Australian  Pyre¬ 
nees,  which,  starting  from  Portland  Bay,  and  skirting 
the  coast,  take  a  course  to  the  N.,  and  ultimately  furm  a 
junction  with  the  Australian  Alps.  In  the  S.,  still 
another  mountain-chain  is  found,  which,  rising  at  Cape 
Jervis,  advances  N.,  and  becomes  lost  in  tlie  depression 
of  Lake  Torrens.  Among  these  mountains  are  traced 
many  evidences  of  ah  extinct  volcanic  system. — Pivers. 
Of  these,  the  most  noticeable  are  tlie  Murray,  which 
great  stream  receives  the  Darling,  Castlereagli,  Peel, 
Macquarie,  Bogan,  Lachlan,  and  Murnimhidgee.  The 
extent  of  the  basin  drained  by  this  fluvial  system  is  not 
accurately  known.  Falling  into  the  Pacific  on  the  E. 
are  the  Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  rivers  ;  the  Blackwood 
and  Glenelg  empty  into  it  on  the  S.;  while  on  the  W., 
embouching  into  the  Indian  ocean,  are  the  8wan  and  the 
Canning,  with  the  Adelaide,  the  JJverpoul,  and  the  Alli¬ 
gator  rivers  on  the  N. — Lakes.  Tlie  largest  inland  slieet 
oi  water  is  laike  Torrens  in  tlie  S..  which  is  estimated  tii 
have  an  entire  length  of  400  m.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  from  15  to  20.  In  the  dry  season,  however,  this  lake 
is  little  better  than  a  salt-marsh.  Lakes  \  ictoriu  and 
Damheiiiig  may  also  be  mentioned;  the  first,  traversid 
by  tlie  Murray  river,  being  also  in  the  8.;  and  the  latter, 
(discovered  in  1843,)  in  the  W.  division  of  the  continent. 
Hot.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Jlora  of  A.  is,  as  yet,  circum¬ 
scribed.  Parts  in  the  W.  and  S.  may  be  found  teeming 
with  a  luxuriant  and  even  gigantic  vegetation,  forming, 
in  places,  bowers  of  almo.st  tnqtica!  density  of  growth, 
and  beauty  of  elllorescence.  The  finest  ornament  of  the 
Au.stralian  forest  is  the  fern-tree,  (see  fig.  on  p.  19,)  which, 
when  it  has  reached  a  height  of  15  to  20  feel,  tlirows  out 
in  every  direction  gigantic  leaves  measnring  4  to  5  feet. 
On  the  E.  and  N.  shores,  where  the  vegelalion  is  more 
Iiulian-like,  tlie  palm  llourishe.s  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
rarer  examples  of  the  tropical  arboretiim.  It  is  affirmed 
that  one-eighth  of  all  the  known  species  of  vegetables 
are  peculiar  to  A.  —  Zodl.  The  wild  animals  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Continent  are  not  so  iniinerous  lis  they  are  pecu¬ 
liar:  such  as  the  kangiiroo,  wombat,  dingo  or  wild  dog, 
and  the  ornitliorhyn«  lius  whicli  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  animals  111  exi.^ten(■e,  I ndng  aquatic  in  iUs  hahiis, 
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and  a  layer  of  eggs.  Within  the  bast  few  years,  hares 
and  rahliits  have  been  introduced  from  Europe;  and  tlie 
latter,  especially,  has  !»ecome  so  acclimatized,  that  its 
fecundity  has  got  to  lie,  at  tlie  present  time,  a  serious 
miisance  to  the  farming  interest  of  the  country  'J'lie 
domestic  breeds  of  animabs  are  much  the  same  as  tliose 
of  Europe  and  America:  shee))  is.  par  eorcrUoice.  the 
staple  stock,  producing  annually  vast  qnantiti»*s  of  the 
finest  wi«)l.  The  Alpaca  has  been  introduced,  and  may 
prove  a  valua)»le  addition  to  the  ovine  woaltli  of  the  col¬ 
onists.  The  birds  of  A.  are  as  iieculiaf,  almost,  as  some 
of  the  animabs.  Among  tlieni  are  the  emu  (or  '  ustra- 
lian  ostrich),  the  black  swan,  and  a  kind  of  tlirush  known 
a.s  Hu*  luughing-jar.kass.  The  bird  of  paradise  abounds 
in  the  N..  and  rivalling  it  In  gorgeous  plumage  are  the 
rifle-bird,  tlio  lyre-bird,  and  the  ring-oriole.  Game-birds, 


ns  the  phea-sant  and  partridge,  have  become  acclimatized. 
Of  reptiles,  the  most  lormidahleui  e  the  ulllgutor,  abound¬ 
ing  ill  the  N.;  many  kinds  of  serpents,  more  or  less 
veiionioits,  as  Hie  diamond  snake,  the  black,  pray,  brown, 
yellow,  and  whi])  snake.s;  and  scorpions,  centipedes,  ami 
tarantulas.  Fish  is  tound  in  great  plenty  all  along  the 
coasts. — dim.  The  climate  is,  in  general,  dry  and  healtliy, 
except  during  the  winter  rains,  vhich  are  of  but  brief 
duration.  Excessive  droughts  are.  as  before  stated,  the 
prevailing  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Prod.  Sheep-farming  is  the  slai»le  iiulustry  of  A.,  aml  'is 
conducted  on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  some  squatters 
owning  as  many  as  5UU,UU0  sheep.  As  a  necessary  result, 
wool  forms  the  leading  article  ot  export.  1\  lieat,  maize, 
and  the  commoner  cereals;  friiit.s,  tobacco,  flax,  sugar, 
&c.,  are  also  extensively  cultivated.—  Min.  Tlie  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  gold  in  New  8.  Wales,  in  1850.  ami  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  in  1852,  have  eclijised  all  other  mining  operations. 
The  quantity  exported  lietween  the  years  1851  and  186.5, 
nniounted  to  32,272.792  (>z.  Tin,  lead,  and  copper  also 
abound  ;  the  Burra-Biirra  mines  yiehliiig  annually  largo 
returns  of  the  latter  metal.  Coal,  slate,  jiotter'sclay,  and 
Ftatiiary-marbles  are  also  fmind  in  quantities.  —  Jnhab. 
The  ahorigines  are  of  the  I^npiian  Negro  race;  of  a  deep 
coffee-cohr:  nomad  character;  disgusting  in  their  habits; 
and  blindly  siijierstitions, —  believing  in  a  kind  of  Feti- 
chism  represented  by  two  wooden  deities,  named  Koyan 
(good),  and  Potoyan  (bad),  respectively.  Like  oilier  sav¬ 
ages,  they  are  frequently  at  war  among  themselves, 
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though  they  shrink  from  encountering  even  the  smalloet 
nnniiier  of  Euroiieans.  Their  weajKms  are,  mostly,  the 
sjiear,  or  os.^’a^ai.  and  the  Iftomcrang  (q.  v.),  a  weapon 
ot  an  entirely  unique  cliararter.  These  natives  are  de- 
crejLsing  in  mimher;  and  will,  witliont  doulit.  rapidly 
become  extiiu’t  in  the  course  of  a  tew  years,  before  the 
steady  advance  of  the  European  races.  The  colonization 
of  A.  has  been  extremely  rajiid.  In  1830,  lier  population 
was  under  40,000;  in  1860  it  nnmliered  1,.5(X),000:  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  questionable  liow  far  the  progress  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Hitherto,  tlie  colonists  have  not  made  so  much 
as  they  should  have  done  of  the  country  that  is  within 
their  reach.  Small  as  are  the  piqmlated  portions  of  A., 
>\hen  compared  with  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  thi.s  country,  nevertheless,  is  a  va.st  one. 
The  part  of  Queensland  already  settled  is  5  times  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  Soutli  A.  and  West  A.  are  each  of 
them  nearly  as  large  as  Brilish  India,  while  Victoria  is 
only  tlie  34(h  part  of  thecontinent :  hot  of  these  colonies 
the  greatest  part  is  desert,  and. owing  principally  to  the 
want  of  water,  the  inner  j»art  ot  the  country  seems  hI>- 
solntely  unfit  for  cultivation.  MoraMyand  intellectually, 
at  all  events,  A.  is  lliriving.  A  literature  is  sjiringing  up, 
and  a  national  character  is  bi’ing  grafted  on  the  goiol 
English  stock. —  Prligion.  Of  the  religious  usjiect  ot  A. 
little  need  he  said.  Wesleyanisni.  Catholieisni.  and  Pren- 
hyUTianism,  an*  stronger  than  all  utlier  forms  of  belief, 
ami  the  general  mingling  of  conflicting  races  extends  to 
the  religious  edifices  of  this  Inml.  In  Melbourne  alone 
may  he  seen  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  Hie  grace¬ 
ful  Mesleyan  chureh.  tlie  Chinese  Joss-house,  and  Hie 
Catlmlic  cathedral.  In  A.,  the  admixture  of  Mood  is  as 
yet  small.  In  8.  Australia,  wlier**  it  is  most  to  he  found, 
tlie  Catholics  anil  IVesleyaiis  ilivide  between  them  the 
Iirepomleranceof  inliabitanfs.  The  Church  of  England, 
or  Anglicanism,  is  naturally  strongest  in  New’  8.  Wales, 
where  tlie  colonists  are  most  exclusively  of  English  ex¬ 
traction. —  (Ann.  In  1866,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  A.  arnoiiiited  to  $134,13.3,895;  and  the  imports  to 
$134,914,945.  The  value  of  the  gold  etepurted  to  Great 
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ArsTRALiA,  the  largest  islaini  in  the  world,  is  only  about  a  tiftli  less 
than  Europe,  its  area  being  nearly  3  million  square  miles.  Tlie  distam  e 
fiom  east  to  west  (Cape  ilyron  to  .Steep  Toint)  is  2,600  miles;  from  nortli 
to  south  (Cai)e  York  to  Wilson  I’romontory)  is  nearly  2,000  miles.  The 
coastline,  whicli  has  few  important  indentations,  is  estimated  at  10,000 
miles.  It  lies  in  the  .Southern  Hemispliere,  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  latitude  10"' ami  30°,  and  between  113°  and  153’ 
of  E.  longitude. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1606,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
New  Holland,  but  it  was  not  till  1788,  after  its  eastern  coast  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  explored  by  Dampier,  Wallis,  and  Cook,  that  the  lirst  llritish 
Bettlemeiit  was  established  at  Port  Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
was  named  Sydjiey  in  honour  of  Viscount  Sydney,  the  colonial  secretary  of 


I  state.  The  whole  island-continent  now  belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  divide  1 
into  the  following  colonies: — 


Names  of  Colonies. 

A”ea  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Vciir  wlien 
Established. 

New  South  WaVc, 

3-23. 437 

(1871)  501,580 

1788 

W'est  Australia,  .... 

978,000 

(1870)  24,785 

1829 

South  Au.stralia,  incluiling  North  "j 

Au.stralia,  Alexandra,  and  L 

906,784 

(1871)  185,626 

1834 

Stuart  Land,  .  .  .  j 

Victoria,  formerly  Australia  Felix, 

88,408 

(1871)  729,654 

3837 

Queensland . 

678,000 

(1868)  107,427 

1859 

Total, 

2,974,629 

1,549,072 

DISTRICTS. 


Albei-t  District, 
Alexandra  Land, 

Arnhem  Land, 

Bligh  District, 

Burke  District, 

Cook  District,  N, 

Dampier  Land, 

Darling  District, 

Darling  Downs  District, 


New  S.  Wales  G  f 
N.  Australia  E  c 
N.  Australia  E  b 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Queensland  G  c 
of  Queensland  G  c 
W.  Australia  C  c 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 
Queensland  1  e 


Eyria  Peninsula, 
Gregoi'y  Di.strict, 
Gwydir  District, 
Kennedy  District, 
Ivolaina  Plain, 

Lachlan  District. 
Leichhardt  District, 
Liverpool  Plains,  Dis., 
Loddon  District, 


S.  Australia  F  f 
.  Queensland  F  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  e 
Queensland  11  d 
W.  Au.stralia  A  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Queensland  H  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Victoria  G  g 


Maranoa,  East,  District,  Queensland  H  e 

Maranoa,  West,  District,  Queensland  II  e 

Mitchell  District,  Queensland  G  d 

Murruinbidgee  District.  New  S.  Wales  H  g 

Nonda  Country,  N.  of  Queensland  G  c 
North  Australia  to  S.  Australia  E  b 

Ovens  District,  Victoria  H  g 

Plains  of  Promise,  N.  of  Queensland  F  c 
Princeland  District,  S.  Aus.  &  Victoria  G  f 


Riverina  District, 
Stuart  Land,  in 
Tasman  Land, 
Victoria  District, 
Warrego  District, 
Wellington  District, 
Wimmera  District, 
York  Peninsula, 
Yorke  Peninsula, 


New  S.  Wales  H  f 
centre  of  Australia  E  1 
W.  Australia  D  c 
W.  Australia  I!  e 
Queensland  G  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Victoria  G  g 
N.  of  Queensland  G  b 
S.  Australia  F  < 
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Adelaide,  pop.  27,208, 
Albany, 

Alberton, 

Albury, 

Altolka, 

Andamoka, 

Angepena, 

Appin, 

Armidale, 

Augusta, 

Augusta,  Port, 
Australind, 

Avoca, 


Ballarat,  74,260 
Balmoral, 

Balranald, 

Banana, 

Bauanka, 

Bangaru, 

Baranbah, 

Barandowan, 

B.athurst,  pop.  4,042,  _ 
Beechworth,  pop.  3,107, 
Bega, 

Belfast,  pop,  2,484, 
Benalla, 

Betts, 

Beverley, 

Billaburgan, 

Binalong, 

Bingarra, 

Blanche  Town 
Bodangora, 

Bombalo, 

Booligal, 

Border  Town, 

Borthwick, 

Bourke,  Fort, 

Bowen, 

Brighton, 

Brisbane,  p.  15,032,  Ca 
Broulee, 

Buckley, 

Bunbury, 

Bungendore, 

Bunyan, 

Burketown, 

Busselton, 

Cadduldury, 

Calhandun, 

Casino, 

Cassilis, 

Castlemain,  pop.  7,308, 


Cap.  of  S.  Aus.  F  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
Victoria  II  g 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  G  e 
S.  Australia  F  f 
S.  Australia  F  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
S.  Australia  F  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
Victoria  G  g 

Victoria  G  g 
Victoria  G  g 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 
Queen  .si  and  H  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Queensland  I  e 
Queen.slaud  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Victoria  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  I  g 
Victoria  G  g 
Victoria  H  g 
New'  S.  Wales  I  i 
W.  Au.stralia  B  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
New  8.  Wales  H  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  i 
S.  Australia  F  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
S.  Australia  G  g 
Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Queensland  H  d 
Victoria  H  g 
I.  of  Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  I  g 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
W.  Australia  B  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
N  Queensland  F  c 
W.  Australia  B  f 

New  S.  W<ales  H  f 
Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
Victoria  Q  g 


Charlton, 

Cobbora, 

Cockatu, 

Colinton, 

Colinton, 

Collymangoul, 

Comining, 

Conabarabran, 

Cons  Station, 
Cooeyana, 

Cooma, 

Cooper,  Fort, 

Crawford, 

Cumnamella, 

Cununnilly, 

Curumbun, 

Dalby,  pop.  417, 
Degilbo, 

Deniliquin,  pop.  632, 
Denison, 

Digagunny, 

Drayton,  pop.  3S0, 
Dungoy, 

Dimkeid, 

Duraudar, 

Dutton, 

Dynes, 

Ebenezer, 

Echuca, 

Eden, 

Elliot,  Port, 

Eringa, 

Euh  hobo, 

Euston, 

Favora 

Freeraantle, 

Gambier  Town, 

Gatton 

Gawler 

Gayndah,  pop.  409, 
Geelong,  pop.  22,618, 
Geraldine  Lead  Mine, 
Geraldton, 

Germein,  Port, 
Gigooingan, 

Giro 

Gladstone,  pop.  360, 
Glen  Innes, 
Glenorchy, 

Golichers  Station, 
Goulburn, 

Grafton, 


Victoria  G  g 
New  S.  Wales  II  f 
Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
Queensland  I  e 
Now  S.  Wales  H  e 
W.  Au.stralia  B  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Queensland  H  e 
S.  Australia  E  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
Queensland  II  d 
Victoria  G  f 
Queensland  II  e 
New  8.  Wales  I  e 
New  8.  Wales  G  g 

(Queensland  I  e 
(Queensland  I  e 
New  8.  Wales  II  g 
New  8.  Wales  II  g 
New  8.  Wales  H  f 
(Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
Victoria  Q  g 
(Queensland  I  e 
New  8.  Wales  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  H  e 

Victoria  G  g 
Victoria  II  g 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
8.  Au.stralia  F  g 
New  S.  Wales  II  e 
(Queensland  I  d 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 

New  8.  Wales  G  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 

S.  Australia  G  g 
Queensland  I  e  ! 
8.  Australia  F  f 
Queensland  I  e 
Victoria  G  g 
W.  Australia  A  e 
W.  Australia  A  e 
8.  Au.stralia  F  f 
Queensland  I  e 
New  8.  Wales  I  f 
Queensland  I  d 
New  8.  Wales  I  e 
Victoria  (-1  g 
Queensland  H  e 
New  8.  Wales  II  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  e 


Gregory, 

Grey,  Fort, 

Grey  Town, 

Guildford, 

Gulligal, 

Gnndaru, 

Gundngai, 

Gumul, 

Guniawang, 

Hay, 

Ilindmarsh, 
Hookina, 
Horsham, 
Hursts  Station, 


Queensland  H  e 
New  8.  Wales  G  e 
8.  Australia  G  g 
W.  Australia  B  f 
New  8.  Wales  H  f 
New  8.  Wales  H  g 
New  8.  Wales  II  f 
New  8.  Wales  H  e 
New  8.  Wales  H  f 

New  8.  Wales  G  f 
New  8.  Wales  I  e 
8.  Australia  F  f 
Victoria  G  g 
New  8.  Wales  G  f 


Inverah, 

Ip.swich,  pop.  5,026, 

.laoob's  Station, 
Jamieson's  Station, 
Jerry’s  Town, 

Jimba, 

Jugiong, 

Kapunda,  2273 
Kelmscott, 

Kempsey, 

Kiama, 

Kileobil, 

Kilmore,  pop,  ,1,574, 
King.scote, 

Kingston, 

Kiunoul, 

Knebworth, 

Kojon  up, 

Kooringa,  near  which 
is  the  Burra  Burra 
Copper  Mines, 
Kynelon, 

Lee 

Lexton, 

Leyburn,  pop.  100, 
Lincoln,  Port, 
Liparoo, 


(Queensland  I  d 
(Queensland  I  e 

8.  Au.stralia  F  e 
New  .8.  Wales  G  f 
New  8.  Wales  I  f 
(Queensland  I  e 
New  South  Walts  il  f 

S.  Australia  F  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
New  8.  Wales  I  f 
New  8.  Wales  I  f 
New  .8.  Wales  I  f 
Victoria  H  g 
8.  Australia  F  g 
South  Australia  F  g 
(Queensland  H  e  j 
(Queensland  H  d 
W.  Australia  B  f 

.  8.  Australia  F  f 

Victoria  G  g 

New  8.  Wales  H  f 
Victoria  G  g 
Queensland  I  e 
8.  Australia  F  f 
Victoria  G  f 


Macquarie,  Port,  New  8.  \\ales  I  f 

Maitland,  po]..  7,800,  New  8.  Wales  I  f 

Marlborough,  Queensland  H  d  I 

Maryborough,  pop.  2,900,  Queensland  I  e] 

Maude,  New  8.  Wales  G  f 

Melbourne,  pop.  193, 693, Cap.  of  \  ictoria  H  g  1 
Melrose,  S.  Australia  F  f  I 

Mendoran,  New  8.  Wales  II  f  I 


Menindie, 

New  8.  Wales  G 

f 

Memo, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

g 

Mitchell's  Town, 

Victoria  H 

Molong, 

New  8.  Wales  H 

f 

Mondellemin, 

Victoria  G 

f 

Mondure 

(Queensland  I 

e 

Moulamein, 

New  8.  Wales  Q 

g 

Mudgee, 

New  8.  Wales  H  f 

Murringo, 

New  8.  Wales  H 

f 

Miirundi, 

8.  Australia  F 

f 

Musquito, 

8.  Australia  (I 

g 

Muswellbrook, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

f 

Narrandera, 

New  8.  Wales  H 

f 

Nelson, 

Victoria  G 

g 

Newcastle,  pop.  4,000, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

i 

Noarinngo, 

8.  Australia  F 

g 

Northam, 

W.  Australia  B 

f 

Noumbie, 

New  8.  Wales  .( 

f 

Nowra, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

f 

Oratunga, 

8.  Australia  F 

f 

Owiandina, 

8.  Australia  F 

f 

Oxley, 

New  8.  Wales  G 

f 

Packington, 

W.  Au.stralia  A 

e 

Panbula, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

K 

Paramatta,  pop.  6,000, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

i 

Paramtllowa, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

e 

Paterscpii, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

f 

Peel, 

W.  Australia  B 

f 

Penrith, 

New  8.  W.ales  1 

f 

Perth,  Cap.  of  W.  Australia  B 

f 

Picton, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

f 

Pinjarra, 

W.  Australia  B 

f 

I’ockataroo, 

New  8.  Wales  H 

e 

Portlanil,  pop.  2,364, 

Victoria  G 

g 

Piilladjuro, 

New  8.  Wales  G 

g 

Ramsay's  Station, 

New  8.  AVales  H 

f 

Kannes, 

Queensland  I 

d 

Rawbell, 

Queensland  I 

e 

Richards, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

f 

Riddell, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

f 

Rio, 

Queensland  I  d 

Roach, 

Queensland  H 

e 

Robe  Town, 

8.  Australia  G 

g 

Rochedale, 

Queensland  I 

e 

Rockhampton,  pop.  5,228,  (Queensland  I 

d 

Rockingham, 

W.  Australia  B 

f 

Ross  Station, 

New  8.  Wales  (} 

f 

Russell, 

New  8.  Wales  I 

e 

Rylstone, 

New  8.  Wales  H 

f 

St.  Kilda.pop.  9,076 

Victoria  H 

g 

Sale,  pop.  2,105, 

Victoria  H 

8 
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Sandhurst,  pop.  36,688,  Victoria  Q  ^ 

Scone.  New  S.  Wales  I  f 

Singleton,  New  S.  Wales  I  f 

Smith,  W.  Australia  B  f 

^°at  c' Yoik Queensland  Cx  h 
S.  Australia  F  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
Victoria  11  g 
Queensland  H  e 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 


Stanley, 
Stockyard, 
Stradbroke, 
Surat, 

Suitor's  Station, 


(1871), 
Tabnlam, 
Tacnall, 

Tambo, 
Tamworth, 
Taroom,  pop.  63, 


New  S.  Whales  1  e 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 
Victoria  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
Queensland  I  e 


Taylor. 

Tenterfield, 

Terri  bu, 

Te.xiis, 

Tilpal, 

Toalkay, 

Toodyay, 

Tooloomba, 

Toowoomba,  pop.  1,183, 
Towndry, 

Tuma, 

Tumut, 

Victoria,  abandoned  set., 

Waggawagga, 

Wakefield,  Port, 

Walgett, 

Waljeers, 


New  S.  Wales 
New  S.  Wales 
Queensland 
New  S.  Wales 
Queensland 
(Queensland  H 
W.  Australia  B 
Queensland  II  d 
(Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  e 
New  S.  Wales  II  g 
New  S.  Wales  II  g 

N.  Australia  E  b 

New  S.  Wales  II  f 
S.  Australia  F  f 
New  S.  Wales  II  f 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 


Walla, 

Wallaroo  Copper  Mine.s, 
Wambo, 

Warina, 

Warnambool,  pop.  4,010, 
Warm, 

Warruruka, 

Warwick,  pop.  1,180, 
Waverley, 

Wee  Waa, 

Welbing, 

Wellingi’ove, 

Wellington, 

Weranna, 

Whitfield, 

Williamsburg 
William’s  Station, 
Williamstown,  pop.  7,134, 


Queensland  I  e 
S.  Australia  F  f 
Queensland  I  e 
Victoria  G  f 
Victoria  G  g 
Queensland  I  d 
(Queensland  H  e 
Queensland  I  e 
Queensland  H  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 

V.  Australia  B  f 
I'.ew  S.  Wales  I  e 

S.  Australia  F  g 
New  S.  Wales  II  e 

W.  Australia  B  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 

Queensland  II  e 
Victoria  G  g 


Will's  Fort, 

Wilpina, 

Wincham, 

Windsor, 

Wingeilo, 

IG.l'ongong, 

Won  nemo, 
Woonbah, 
Wright’s  Station, 
Wurrenup, 

Yaamba,  pop.  81, 
Yandilla, 

Yass, 

York, 

Vouug, 

Ynnganup, 

Y  urakine. 


Queensland  G  o 
d.  Au.straiia  K  f 
Wew  S.  Wales  I  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
(Queenslanil  I  d 
(Queensland  G  e 
W.  Australia  B  f 

Queensland  I  d 
(Queensland  I  e 
New  S.  Wales  II  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
New  k  Wales  II  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 


RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 


Adelaide  R., 

Albacutya  Lake, 

Albert  Late, 

Albert  R., 

Alexandrina  Lake, 
Alligator  R., 
Arrowsmith  R., 

Arthur  R., 

Ashburton  R., 

Austin  Lake,  1,400  ft., 
Avoca  R., 

Avon  R., 


N.  Australia  E  b 
Victoria  G  g 
S.  Australia  F  g 
N.  (Queensland  F  c 
S.  Australia  F 
N.  Australia  E 
W.  Australia  A 
W.  Australia  B 
W.  Australia  B 
W.  Australia  B 
Victoria  G  g 
W.  Australia  B  f 


Bollandul  R., 
Balonne  R., 

Bambu  Marshes, 
Barwan  or  Darling 
Murray  R., 
Batavia  R. , 
Belyando  R., 
Billabong  Creek, 
Bindons  Creek, 
Blackwood  R., 
Blanche  Lake, 
Bloomfield  R., 
Blyth  Lake, 

Bogan  R., 

Bonney  Creek, 
Brisbane  R. , 
Brown  Creek, 
Browne  Creek, 
Brown  Lake, 
Bungaa  Lake, 
Burdekin  R., 
Burke  Creek, 
Burke  R. , 

Burnett  R., 

Burra  Creek, 
Bynoe  R., 


New  S.  Wales  H  e 
(Queensland  H  e 
S.  Australia  F  f 
R.,  branch  of  the  1.  jj  g 

North  Queensland  G  b 
Queensland  H  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Queensland  G  d 
W.  Australia  B  f 
S.  Australia  G  e 
(Queensland  H  c 
S.  Australia  F  f 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
Central  Australia  E  d 
(Queensland  I  e 
(Queensland  G  d 
(Queensland  G  e 
W.  Australia  B  f 
Victoria  H  g 
Queensland  H  c 
(Queensland  F  d 
(Queensland  F  d 
(Queensland  I  d 
S.  Australia  F  f 
N.  (Queensland  G  c 


Calewatta  or  Darling  R.,  the  longest ) 
br.  of  the  Murray  R.,  1,120  m.,  j 


G  f 


Cam  field  Creek, 
Carapaspe  R., 

Cape  R., 

Carbine  Creek, 
Carmichael  Creek, 
Castlereagh  R., 
Cawndilla  Lake, 
Clarence  R., 

Claj'ton  Creek, 

Cloncuiry  R., 

Coen  R., 

Colare  R.  See  Lachlan. 
Comet  R., 

Condamine  R., 

Cooper  R.  or  Creek,  | 

Cowal  Lake, 

Cowan  Lake, 

Cow  Cowing  Lake, 
Culgoa  R., 

Curlew  R  , 

Daly  R., 

Daly  Water, 


N.  Australia  E  c 
Victoria  G  g 
Queensland  H  d 
Queensland  G  d 
(Queensland  H  d 
New  S.  Wales  II  f 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  e 
S.  Australia  F  e 
Queensland  G  d 
North  (Queensland  G  b 
II  f 

Queensland  H  d 
Queensland  I  e 
S.  Australia  and  p 
(Queensland, 

New  S.  Wales  H  f 
W.  Australia  C  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
(Queensland  II  e 
W.  Australia  A  d 

Queenshand  G  d 
N.  Australia  E  c 


Darling  R.  See  Calewatta. 


G  f 


Davis  Creek, 
Dawson  R. , 

Do  Grey  R., 
Doughas  R., 
Duck  Creek, 
Dutton  Lake, 
Dutton  R., 

Eel  Creek, 

Elsey  Creek, 
Emu  R. , 
Endeavour  R., 
Eyre  Creek, 
Eyre  Lake, 

Fine  Creek, 
Finke  Creek, 
Fisher  Creek, 
Fitzmaurice  R., 
Fitz  Roy  R. 
Fitzroy  R., 
Flinders  R. , 
Fortescue  R., 
Forth  R., 
Fosters  Creek, 
Frome  Lake, 

Galrdner  Lake, 
Garban  R. , 
Gascoyne  R., 
George  Lake, 
Gilbert  R. , 
Gilles  Lake, 
Glenelg  R., 
Glenelg  R., 
Goolwa  R.  See 
Goulburn  R. , 
Grateful  Creek, 
Grays  Creek, 
Gregory  R. , 
Gregory  Lake, 


(Queensland  G  c 
(Queensland  I  d 
W.  Australia  B  d 
S.  Australia  F  e 
New  S.  Wales  H  f 
S.  Australia  F  f 
Queensland  Q  d 

W.  Australia  C  d 
N.  Australia  E  c 
N.  Australia  F  c 
(Queensland  H  c 
(Queensland  F  e 
S.  Australia  F  e 

■  N.  Australia  F  c 
Central  Australia  E  e 
Central  Australia  E  d 
N.  Australia  E  b 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
(Queensland  I  d 
N.  (Queensland  G  c 
W.  Australia  B  d 
W.  Australia  B  f 
(Queensland  F  d 
S.  Australia  F  f 

366  ft.  S.  Australia  F  f 
W.  Australia  B  f 
W.  Australia  A  d 
New  S.  Wales  H  g 
N.  (Queensland  G  c 
S.  Australia  F  f 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
V^iotoria  G  g 
Murray.  New  S.  Wales  II  g 
Victoria  II  g 
Queensland  G  c 
S.  .Australia  F  e 
Queensland  F  c 
S.  Australia  F  e 


Hamilton  R., 
Hanson  Creek, 
Hardey  R., 

Hart  Lake, 
Hawkesbury  R. , 
Hayward  Creek, 
Herbert  Creek, 
Hiudmarsh  Lake, 
Hodgkinson  Lake, 
Hodgson  R., 
Hooker  Creek, 
Hope  Lake, 
Hopkins  R., 
Hotham  R., 

Hugh  Creek, 
Hunter  Creek, 
Huntera  R., 
Huttons  Creek, 

Isaacs  II., 

Island  Liigoon, 

Jessie  Creek, 


S.  Australia  F  e 
Central  .Australia  E  d 
W.  Australia  B  d 
S.  Australia  F  f 
New  .S.  Wales  I  f 
Central  Australia  E  c 
Queensland  F  d 
Victoria  Q  g 
S.  Australia  F  e 
N.  Australia  E  c 
N.  Australia  E  c 
S.  Australia  F  e 
Victoria  G  g 
W.  Australia  B  f 
Central  Australia  E  d 
N.  Australia  E  c 
N.  W.  Australia  D  b 
(Queensland  H  e 

Queensland  H  d 
S.  Australia  F  f 

Queensland  G  d 


Kangaroo  R., 

Keera  Creek, 
Kennedy  R., 

King  Creek, 

King  Marsh. 
Kooweerup  Sw,amp, 
Korangamite  Lake, 


Queensland  H 
New  S.  Wales  G 
North  Queen-sland  G 
Queensland  F 
N.  Australia  E 
Victoria  H 
Victoria  G 


Lachlan  or  Colare  R.,  br.  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee R.,  length,  .fifOm.,  New S. Wales  H 


Large  Creek, 

Lefroy  Lake, 
Leichhardt  R., 
Limmen  Bight  R., 
Lipson  Lake, 
Liverpool  R., 
Loddon  R., 

Ludwig  Lake, 

Lynd  K.,  branch  of  1 
Mitchell,  j 

Lyons  R., 


N.  Australia  F 
W.  Australia  C 
N.  Queensland  G 
N.  Au.stralia  F 
S.  Australia  G 
N.  Australia  E 
Victoria  G 
New  S.  Wales  G 

Queensland  G 
W.  Australia  B 


Namoi  or  Peel  R., 

Narran  R. , 

Narran  Swamp, 
Nassau  R., 

Neale  R., 
Nicholson  R., 

Nive  R., 

Nngoa  li., 

Norman  R., 

Oakover  Creek, 


M'Arthur  R. ,  N.  Australia  F  c 

Mackenzie  R.,  Queensland  H  d 

M'Kinlav  Creek,  Queen.sland  G  d 

M'Le.ay  R.,  New  S.  AVales  I  f 

Macquarrie  R.,  New  S.  Wales  H  f 

Macquarrie  Swamp,  New  S.  Wales  11  f 

Maranoa  R.,  Queen.sland  H  e 

Marchant  Creek,  Queensland  G  d 

Marra  Creek,  New  S.  Wales  H  f 

Middleton  Creek,  Queen.sland  Q-  d 

Mirrool  Creek,  New  S.  Wales  H  f 

Mitchell  R.,  N.  Queensland  G  c 

Moore  Lake,  1,100  ft.  W.  Australia  B  e 

Moore  R. ,  W.  Australia  B  f 

Mulga  Creek,  S.  Australia  E  e 

Mil  Her  Creek,  Queenshand  G  d 

Munarina  R.,  S.  Au.stralia  F  e 

MunberryL.,  W.  Australia  C  f 

Mungulla  Creek,  Queen.sland  H  e 

Muni  R.,  (Queensland  H  e 

Murchison  R.,  W.  Australia  B  e 

Murray  R.,  W.  Australia  B  f 

Murray  or  Goolwa  R.,  the  largest  r.  in 
Australia,  runs  through  New  S. 

Wales  and  S.  Australia;  length,  1 ,030 
m.,  or  with  the  Darling,  1,500  m.; 
navigable  about  800  miles, 

Murrumbidgee  R. ,  br.  of  the  Murray  Itt 
R. ,  New  S.  Wales:  length,  6.50  m.,  j  “ 


G  f 


f 


New  S.  Wales,  H  f 


New  S.  Wales  H 
New  iS.  Wales  H 
N.  (Queensland  G 
S.  Australia  E 
N.  Queensland  F 
(Queensland  H 
Queensland  H 
N.  Queensland  G 


W.  Australia  C  d 


Peel  or  Namoi  R., 
Perry  R., 

Prince  Regent’s  R. , 

Richmond  R., 
Robinson  Creek, 
Roes  R., 

Rolleston  R., 

Roper  R., 

Salt  Lakes, 

Salt  R., 

Salvator  Lake, 
Separation  R., 

Shaw  R., 

Sherlock  R., 
Shoalhaven  R., 
Short  Luke, 

Snowy  R., 

Staaten  R., 

Stawell  R. , 

Sterculia  Creek, 
Stevenso7x  Creek, 
Sturt  Creek. 
Strangways  Creek, 
Strelley  R., 
Strzelezki  or  Cooper 
Suttor  R., 

Swan  R. 

Taylor  Creek, 
Teryaweynyn  Lake, 
Thomson  R., 
Tomkinson  (Ireek, 
Torwoto  Marsh, 
Torrens  Lake, 

Turner  Creek, 
Turner  Creek, 
Tyrrell  Lake, 

Van  Alphen  R., 

Van  Diemen  R., 
Victoria  Lake, 
Victoria  R., 

Victoria  R., 


New  S.  Wales  H  f 
(Queensland  H  c 
N.  W.  Austi-alia  D  c 

New  S.  Wales  I  e 
N.  Au.stralia  F  c 
N.  W.  Austi'alia  D  c 
Queensland  H  d 
N.  Australia  F  b 

N.  W.  Au.stralia  D  .1 
W.  Australia  B  f 
(Queensland  II  il 
(Queensland  1 1  c 
W.  Australia  B  d 
W.  Austinlia  I!  d 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
S.  Australia  F  e 
Victoiia  II  g 
N.  Queen.sland  G  c 
(Queensland  G  d 
N.  Au.stralia  F  c 
S.  Austi’alia  F  e 
N.  W.  Australia  D  o 
N.  Australia  E  c 
W.  Australia  B  d 
Creek,  S.  Australia  Q  e 
(Queenslaiul  H  d 
W.  Australia  B  f 

S.  Australia  F  e 
New  S.  W.ales  G  f 
(Queen.sland  (x  4 
N.  Au.stralia  E  c 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 
S.  Australia  F  f 
Queensland  F  d 
N,  (Queensland  F  c 
Victoria  G  g 

N.  Au.stralia  F  c 
N.  Queensland  G  c 
New  S.  Wales  G  f 
N.  Australia  E  c 
(Queensland  H  d 


Walker’s  Creek, 
Wallum  Creek, 
WarregoR.,  NewS. 
Warriner  Creek, 
Water  Plaets, 
Waungerri  Lake, 
Weir  R., 
Wentworth  R., 
Wickham  R., 
Wickham  R., 
Wickham  R. , 
William  Creek, 
Wills  Creek, 
Woolgar  Creek, 


Queensland  G 
(Queenshanil  H 
Walesfc  (Queensland  H 
S.  Australia  F 
N.  Queensland  G 
S.  Australia  F 
(Queensland  I 
N.  Australia  F 
N.  Australia  F 
N.  Australia  E 
(Queensland  H 
(Queensland  G 
S.  Australia  F 
(Queensland  G 


Yanko  Yanko  Creek,  New  S.  Wales  H 
Yarra  Yarra  R.,  110  miles,  Victoria  11 


Farm  R.,  Queensland  &  New  S.  Wales  G  e 
Patten  Creek,  Queensland  (J  d 


Yekah  R., 
j  Yeltra  Lake, 

I  Younghusband  Lake, 
I  Yule  R., 


(Queensland  H 
New  S.  Wales  G 
S.  Australia  F 
W.  Australia  B 


lOUNTAINS,  HILLS,  AND  PLAINS. 


Abbott  Mt., 

Acland  Mt., 

.\rbuthnot  Range, 
Arden  Mt.,  3,000  feet, 
Arthur  Mt. , 

Arthur’s  Hill, 

Arunilel  Plain 
Ashburton  Range 


Queen.sland  H 
Victoria  G 
New  S.  Wales  H 
S.  Australia  F 
S.  Au.stralia  F 
Central  Australia  E 
S.  Australia  E 
N.  Au.stralia  E 


Augustus  Mt.,  3,580  feet,  W.  Australia  B 
Australian  Alps,  highest  | 
range  in  Australia,  L  Victoria  H 

7,000  feet,  j 


Ba'^ot  R.ai  ge, 
Baines  Mt. , 
Ballyran  Plain, 
Barkley  Tableland, 
Barlee  Range, 


S.  Australia  E 
N.  Australia  E 
New  S.  (Vales  II 
N.  Australia  F 
W.  '\ustralia  B 


Burner,  or  Stanley  Range,  New.S.  Wales  G  f 


d 

Bauer  Mt., 

New  S.  (Vales  H 

f 

Bryan  Mt. ,  3,012  feet. 

S.  Australia 

F 

f 

g 

Baw  Baw  Mts. ,  5,062  ft. 

Victoria  1 1 

g 

Buckland  Mt., 

(Queensland 

I 

(1 

f 

Bawley  Plain, 

S.  Australia  G 

e 

Buckland  Tableland, 

Queensland  II 

d 

f 

Beddnme  Mt. ,  Central  Australia  E 

e 

Bugarring  Mt., 

WL  Australia 

B 

f 

e 

(1 

Bellenden  Ker  Hills,  ) 
5,438  feet,  1 

N.  (Queensland  H 

c 

Bullan  Plain, 

New  S.  (Vales  H 

f 

e 

Ben  Lomond,  5,000  feet. 

New  S.  Wales  I 

f 

Cadell  Range, 

New  S.  Wales  G 

f 

c 

Bennett  Range, 

(V.  Au.stralia  B 

f 

Caernarvon  Hilhs,  " 

W.  Australia 

B 

f 

d 

Blue  Mts.,  4,100  feet, 

New  S.  (Vales  H 

f 

Calver  Peak, 

Queensland 

H 

d 

Bluff  Mt.,  2,408  feet. 

S.  Australia  F 

f 

Canobolas  Mt.,  4,460ft., 

New  S.  Wales  II 

f 

g 

Blvth  Mt.,  Central  Austnalia  E 

d 

Capoompeta  Mt. ,  4,730  ft. 

,  NewS.  (Vales 

I 

e 

Bourke  Mt. , 

New  S.  (Vales  G 

f 

Caiiricorn  Range, 

(V.  Australia 

B 

d 

Bowen  Downs, 

(Queensland  G 

d 

Casiiarina  Mt. ,  N.  W.  Australia 

D 

b 

e 

Bremer  Range, 

(V.  .(ustralia  C 

f 

Centr.al  .Mt. .  Stuart,  Central  Australia 

E 

d 

c 

Brockman  Mt. , 

W.  Au.stralia  B 

d 

Chamber’s  Pillar,  Central  Australia 

E 

d 

e 

Brown  .(It.,  3,000  feet, 

S.  Au.stralia  F 

f 

Cham  here  Range, 

N.  Au.stralia 

E 

b 

c 

Browne  (It., 

S.  Australia  F 

e 

Ghantrey  Mt. , 

(Queen.sland 

U 

.1 

d 

Bruce  Mt. ,  3,800  feet. 

(V.  Austialia  B 

d 

Churchman  Mt. . 

(V.  Australia 

B 

e 

f 

Brunei  Range, 

(Queensland  H 

e 
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Orford  Ne.ss, 

(Jtway  Cape, 


NV.  Australia  B  g 
N.  NV.  Australia  C  c 
NN'.  Australia  B  £ 

8.  Australia  F  g 
N.  NV.  Australia  C  c 
(Queensland  I  e 
N.  NV.  Australia  C  c 
NV.  Australia  A  £ 
K.  Au-stralia  E  b 
N.  NV.  Au.stralia  C  c 
N.  Australia  F  b 
S.  Australia  F  f 

New  8.  NVales  I  f 
New  8.  NVales  I  f 
Queensland  I  d 
N.  Au.stralia  F  b 
N.  (Queensland  G  b 
NV.  Australia  A  f 
N.  W.  Australia  D  b 
Queensland  I  e 
N.  Aastralia  E  b 
N.  (Queensland  G  b 

NV.  Australia  A  f 
NN'.  Australia  A  e 
Victoria  (4  g 
N.  Queensland  G  b 
NV.  Australia  B  d 
8.  Australia  G  g 
NV.  Australia  A  d 

N.  (Queensland  G  b 
N.  (Queensland  G  b 
N'ictoria  J  g 


Palmerston  Cape, 
Pandora  Entrance, 
I’asley  ('a]>e, 

Pera  Head. 

Pernn  Peninsula, 
Port  PbilUii, 
I’ortland  Bay. 
Preston  (Gpe. 
Princess  Charlotte 

(Queen's  Channel 


(QnoenalanG  H  d 
N.  (Queensland  G  b 
8.  NV.  Australia  C  f 
N.  (Qneen.sland  Q  b 
NV.  Australia  A  e 
Victoria  G  g 
Victoria  G  g 
NV.  Australia  B  a 
Bay,  N.  (Queemslund  G  b 

N.  Australia  D  b 
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Rabelais  Cap^ 
Radstoek  Cape, 
Rallies  Hay, 

Riche  Cape, 

Rivoli  Hay, 
Rockingham  Bay, 
Roebuck  Hay, 

Rous  Channel, 

St.  Vincent,  Gulf  of, 
Sandy  Cape, 

Sandy  Head, 

Schank  Cape, 

Shark  Hay. 
Shelburne  Hay, 
Shoal  Bay, 

Shoal  Bay, 


S.  Australia  F  g 
S.  Australia  E  f 
N.  Australia  K  b 
W.  Australia  H  f 
S.  Australia  F  g 
N.  Queensland  H  c 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
Queensland  I  e 

S.  Australia  F  g 
Queensland  I  d 
N.  Australia  F  c 
Victoria  G  g 
W.  Australia  A  e 
N.  Queensland  G  b 
N.  Australia  E  b 
New  S.  Wales  I  e 


Shoal  Water  Bay, 
Sidmouth  Cape, 
Slade  Point, 
Sleaford  Hay, 
Spencer  Ca|>e, 
Sjiencer  Gulf, 
Steep  Point, 
Stephens,  Port, 
Stewart  Cape, 
Stokes  Hay, 
Sti'eaky  Piay, 
Su"ar  Loaf  Point, 
Sydenham  Inlet, 

Temple  Hay, 
Thouin  Cape, 
Tlmo.  Sea, 


Queensland  I  d 
N.  Queensland  G  b 
Queemsland  II  d 
S.  Au.stralia  F  g 
S.  Australia  F  g 
S.  Australia  F  f 
W.  Australia  A  e 
New  S.  Wuiles  I  f 
N.  Australia  E  b 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
S.  Australia  E  f 
New  S.  W’ale.s  I  f 
Victoria  H  g 

N.  Queensland  G  b 
W.  Australia  B  d 
N.  W.  of  Australia  C  b 


Tor  Bay,  W.  Australia  B  g 

Torres  Str.,  between  Aus.  &  New  Guinea  G  b 


Townshend  Cape, 
Treachery  Hay, 
Trial  Bay, 
Tribulation  Cape, 
Trinity  Bay, 
Tuggarah  Lake, 
Twofold  Bay, 

Van  Diemen  Cape, 
Van  Diemen  Gulf, 
Victoria,  Port, 
Vivoune  Bay, 
Voltaire  Cape, 

Wakefield,  Port, 


Queensland  I  d 
N.  Australia  D  b 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
N.  Queensland  II  c 
N.  Queensland  H  c 
New  S.  Wales  I  f 
New  S.  Wales  I  g 

N.  Australia  E  b 
N.  Australia  E  b 
S.  Australia  F  f 
S.  Au.stralia  F  g 
N.  W.  Australia  D  b 

S.  Australia  F  f 


Wallis  Lake, 

W^easel  Cape, 

Western  Port, 
Weymouth  H.ay, 
Whidbey  Point, 
W^hit.sunday  Passage, 
Wiiie  Hay. 

Wilberforce  Cape, 
Wiles  Cape, 

William  Hay, 

Wilson  Promontory,  S. 
Wreck  Bay, 


New  S.  Wales  I  f 
N.  Australia  F  b 
Victoria  II  g 
N.  Qnecn.sland  G  b 
S.  Australia  E  f 
N.  Queensland  H  o 
(jueenslanrl  I  e 
N.  Australia  F  b 
S.  Austi  alia  b'  g  • 
W’.  Au.stralia  H  g 
pointof Australia  H  g 
New  S.  Wales  I  g 


York  Cape,  N.  E.  point  Queen.sland  G  h 
Yorke  Peninsula,  S.  Australia  F  f 

York  Peninsula,  N.  of  Queen.sland  G  b 
York  Sound,  N.  W.  Australia  D  b 


Abrolbos  or  Houtman 
Adele  I., 

Adolphus  I., 

Albany  I., 

Augustus  I., 

Baleiue  Bank, 

Banks  I., 

Barker  I., 

Barrow  I., 

Bathurst  I., 

Beagle  I., 

Bedout  I., 

Bentinok  I., 

Bernier  I., 

Beverley  Group, 
Bickerton  L, 

Bigges  I., 

Booby  I. , 

Browse  I., 

Buccaneer  Archipelago 

Cervantes  L, 
Champagny  L, 
Cockells  I., 

Coringa  Is., 

Coronation  I., 
Crocodile  I., 

Croker  1., 

Cumheiland  Is., 


Rocks,  W.  .Aust.  A  e 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
N.  W.  Australia  D  c 
Torre.s  Strait  G  b 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 

N.  W.  Au.straiia  C  c 
Torres  Strait  G  b 
N.  W.  Australia  C  b 
W.  Australia  1!  d 
N.  Au.stralia  E  b 
W.  Austnalia  A  e 
W.  Australia  B  c 
G.  of  Carpentaria  F  c 
W.  Australia  A  d 
Queen.sland  H  d 
j.  of  Carpentaria  F  b 
N.  W.  Australia  D  b 
Torres  Strait  G  b 
N.  W.  Australia  C  b 
,  N.  W.  Australia  C  c 

W.  Australia  A  f 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
Coral  Sea  I  e 
N.  W.  Australia  C  b 
N.  Australia  E  b 
N.  Au.stralia  E  b 
N.  Queensland  H  d 


ISLANDS  AND  REEFS. 


Inve.stigator  Is.,  S.  Australia  E  f 

Kangaroo  Is.,  1,970  sq.  m.  S.  Australia  F  g 
Keppel  Is.,  Queensland  I  d 

King  I.,  Bass  Strait  G  g 

Lacepede  T.,  N.  W.  Australia  C  c 

Liliou  Reef  and  Cays,  Coral  Sea  I  c 

Lizard  L,  N.  Queen.sland  H  b 


Curtis  I., 

Dam])ier  Archipelago, 
Deal  I., 

Delamhre  I., 

Direction  I.,  South, 
Dirk  Il.artog  I., 

Dorre  I., 

Dunk  I., 

English  Company's  Is., 

F.acing  I., 

Flinders  I., 

Flinders  Reef, 


Queenshand  I  d 
W.  Australia  B  d 
Bass  Strait  H  g 
W.  Australia  B  d 
N.  Queensland  II  b 
W.  Australia  A  e 
W.  Au.stralia  A  e 
N.  Queensland  H  c 

N.  Australia  F  b 

Queensland  I  d 
Bass  Strait  H  g 
Coral  Sea  H  c 


Magnetic  L, 

Mary  I., 
iMelville  I., 
Montague  I., 

Monte  Bello  Is., 
Moreton  I., 
Mornington  I., 

Mt.  Adolphus  L, 
Muiron  I., 

Mulgrave  I., 
ilurray  Is., 

Neptune  I., 

Night  I., 

Northumberland  Is., 
Nuyts  Archipelago, 

Osprey  Reef, 

P.ilm  I., 

Peron  I., 


N.  Queensland  H  c 
N.  W.  Australia  C  c 
N.  Australia  E  b 
New  S.  Wales  I  g 
W.  Australia  B  d 
Queensland  I  e 
G.  of  Carpentaria  F  c 
Torres  Strait  G  b 
W.  Australia  A  d 
Torres  Strait  G  b 
Torres  Str.ait  G  a 

S.  Australia  F  g 
N.  Queen.sland  G  b 
Queensland  I  d 
S.  Australia  E  f 

Coral  Sea  II  b 

N.  Queensland  H  c 
N.  Au.str.ilia  D  b 


Goulburn  I.,  N.  Australia  E  b 

Graham  Moore’s  I.,  N.  W.  Australia  D  b 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  im-  1 

Great  Sandy  I.,  Queensland  I  e 

Groote  Eylandt,  G.  of  Carpentaria  F  b 

Hincliinbrook  I.,  N.  Queensland  11  c 

Hogan  I..  Bas.s  Strait  H  g 

Holmes  Reef,  Coral  Sea  H  c 

Hook  I.,  N.  Queensland  H  d 

Houtman  Rocks  or  Abrolbos.  W.  Aust.  A  s 
Howick  I.,  N.  Queensland  H  b 


Prince  of  Wales  Is.,  Torres  Strait  G  b 
Eaine  1.,  N.  (Queensland  G  b 

Rec'/ierche  Archipelago,  W.  Australia  C  f 
Rosily  I.,  W.  Australia  A  d 

Rottnest  L,  W.  Australia  B  f 


Sir  C.  Hardy  L,  N.  Queensland  G 

SirEdwardPellewIs.,  G.  of  Carpentaria  F 


Solitary  I., 
Solitary  Ls. , 
Stradbroke  I., 
Swain  Reefs, 


W.  Austialia  B 
New  S.  Wales  I 
(Queensland  I 
Coast  of  (Qiie(uisland  I 


Thevenard  I., 
Thistle  I., 
Tregrosse  Is., 
Turtle  I., 


W.  Australia  A  d 
S.  Australia  F  g 
Coral  Sea  I  c 
W.  Australia  B'c 


Vanderlin  I.,  G.  of  Caritentaria  F  c 


Wards  I., 
Wedge  I., 
Wellesley  Is., 
Wessel  I., 
Whidbey  Is., 
Whitsund.ay  I., 
Willis  Group, 
Wooilah  I., 


S.  Australia  E  f 
W.  Austnifia  B  f 
G.  of  Carpentaria  F  c 
N.  Australia  F  b 
S.  Australia  F  f 
N.  Queensland  H  d 
Coral  Sea  I  o 
Q.  of  Carpentaria  ¥  b 


MAP  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  OE ’TASMANIA. 


The  British  Colony  of  New  Zealand  i.s  situated  in  tlie  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  aliout  1,200  miles  south-east  of  Australia,  and  is  nearly  antipodal 
to  tlie  British  Isles.  It  is  the  most  isolated,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Patagonia,  the  most  southerly  habitable  land  of  the  globe.  Its  northerly 
extremity  was  sighted  and  nameii  by  Tasman  in  1G42.  In  1770,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  circumnavigated  the  islands,  and  passed  through  the  strait  that 
bears  its  name,  taking  possession  for  Great  Britain.  It  was  declared  a 
British  Colony  in  1841.  It  consists  of  two  extensive  islands,  called 
respectively  North  and  South  Island,  besides  numerous  smaller  isles,  of 


w'hich  Stewart  Island  is  the  most  southerly  and  the  most  considerable. 
Chatham  Isles,  lying  550  miles  east  of  Banks  Peninsula  (see  Jlap  of 
World),  forms  part  of  the  Colony.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  1,050  miles. 
The  united  area,  computed  at  106,250  sejuare  miles,  is  about  ^th  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  The  seat  of  government  has  been  recently  removed 
from  Auckland  to  the  more  centrally  situated  Wellington.  Scale  of  Maj) 
80  miles  to  an  inch  ;•  one  square  inch  comprising  about  7^  times  the  area 
represented  by  one  square  inch  of  Map  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  (‘CENSUS  OF  1871). 


Population, 

Capitals. 

Population. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1 

Population. 

Province  of  Auckland, 

„  T.^ranaki, 

„  Wellington, 

„  Hawke's  Bat,  . 

02,38.5 

4,480 

24,001 

0,059 

Auckland, 

New  Plynionth, 

Wellington, 

Napier, 

12,937 

1,837 

7,908 

2,179 

Province  of  Nelson, 

„  Marlborough,  . 

,,  Canterbury,  . 

County  of  Westland,  . 

Province  op  Otago, 

South  Island, 

22,501 

5,235 

40,801 

15,357 

69,491 

159,385 

Nelson, 

Blenheim, 

Ciiristchurch, 

Hokitika, 

Dunedin, 

5,534 

896 

7,931t 

3,572 

14,857 

North  Island, 

90,875 

Chatham  Islands, 

133 

Total, 

250,393 

W  ELLINGTON. 

♦  Excludes  the  aboriginal  natives.  t  With  suburbs,  12.466. 


The  British  Colony  of  Tasmania  is  an  island  lying  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  Australia,  separated  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  Bass 
Strait,  in  which  are  several  smaller  i.sles  attached  to  the  Colony.  It  is 
on  the  .same  latitude  as  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Prom  North  to  South  it  extends  for  235  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
197  miles.  Area  26,215  square  miles,  or  about  ^th  le.ss  tlwn  Scotland, 
with  a  population  in  1870  of  99,328.  'The  aboriginal  population  is  now 


extinct.  It  is  divided  into  18  counties.  Capital,  Ilohart  Tow.*.. 
'Tasmania  was  named  Van  Diemen’s  Land  by  its  dl.-icoverer,  'Tasman 
(1642),  whose  own  name  it  now  hears,  in  honour  of  Anthony  Van 
Diemen,  the  Governor  of  Batavia.  Convicts  with  their  guards  formed 
the  lirst  white  population  (1803).  It  was  estuhlished  an  independent 
Colony  in  1825.  Scale  of  Alap  same  as  New  Zealand. 


MAP  OF  NEW  ZEALiVND  AND  OF  TASMANIA 
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Aimiri  Dist. 
Arthur  Co. 
Auckland  Prov. 
Bedford  Co. 
Buckingham  Co. 
Canterbury  Prov. 
Cooks  Co. 
Cornwall  Co. 

( 'umherlaaid  Co. 
Devon  Co. 


COUNTIES,  ETC. 


Nelson  D 
Tasmania  S 
New  Zealand  E 
Auckland  E 
Tasmania  S 
New  Zealand  C 
Auckland  E 
Tasmania  S 
Tasmania  S 
Tasmania  S 


e 

Dorset  Co. 

Tasmania  S 

11 

Monmouth  Co. 

Tasmania  8 

V 

V 

East  Cape  Co. 

Auckland  G 

b 

Montague  Co, 

Tasmania  R 

u 

b 

Eden  Co. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Montgomery  Co. 

Ta.smania  R 

V 

a 

Franklin  Co. 

Tasmania  R 

V 

Opitiki  Co. 

Auckhand  F 

c 

V 

Glamorgan  Co. 

Tasmania  8 

11 

Otago  Prov. 

New  Zealand  B 

f 

e 

Greys  Co. 

Auckland  E 

c 

Pembroke  Co. 

Tasmania  8 

V 

b 

Kent  Co. 

Tasmania  8 

V 

Queens  Co. 

Auckland  E 

b 

u 

Lincoln  Co. 

Tasmania  8 

11 

Rotoroa  Co. 

Auckland  F 

c 

V 

Marsden  Co. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Russell  Co. 

Tasmania  R 

u 

u 

Monganui  Co. 

Auckland  D 

a 

Rutland  Co. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Somerset  Co. 

Southland  Prov.  (now  to 
Otago ) 

Waikako  Co. 

Wellington  CoJ 
We.stland  Co. 
VV'estnioreland  Co. 
Wliakatane  Co. 

Winy  aid  Co. 


Tasmania  8 

New  Zealand  B 
Auckland  E 
Tasmania  R 
New  Zealand  E 
Tasmania  S 
Auckland  F 
Auckland  D 


V 

f 

c 

p 

Q 

U 

C 

a 


Abhotsbury, 

Addison’.s  Flats,  1,500 
Ahaipara, 

Ahuriri, 

Aliwitu, 

Akaroa, 

Albert  Town, 
Alexandra, 

Ale.xandra, 

Arowenua, 

Arrowtown, 

Aucklaml,  12,937 
Balclutha, 

Bangitukia, 

B.athurst, 

Beeehford, 

Bellerive, 

Bicheno, 

Blenheim,  741 
Blueskins, 

Bothwell, 

Bridport, 

Brighton, 

Brighton, 

Brighton,  1,000 
Burgess, 

Cambridge, 

Cameron, 
Campelltown, 
Campbell  Town, 
Chalmers,  Port, 
Chapman, 

Charleston,  1,354 
Christchurch,  7,931 
Chudleigh, 

Cleveland, 

Clifton, 

Clinton, 

Clyde, 

Cobden,  717 
Cookville, 

Cromwell, 

Dacre, 

Dalhousie, 

Deloraine, 

Dorchester, 

Drury, 

Dunedin,  14,857 
Falmouth, 

Fingal, 

Foxton, 

Franklin, 

George  Town, 
Geraldine, 

Gladstone, 
Grahamstown,  2,254 
Graycroft, 
Greyraouth,  2,181 
Greytown, 

Greytown, 


Tasmania  T  u 
Nelson  D  d 
Auckland  D  a 
Hawke  Bay  F  c 
Auckland  E  b 
Canterbury  D  e 
Auckland  E  b 
Auckland  E  b 
Otago  B  f 
Canterbury  C  f 
Otago  B  f 
Auckland  E  b 
Otago  B  g 
Auckland  G  b 
Tasmania  S  v 
Tasmania  S  u 
Tasmania  S  v 
Tasmania  T  u 
Marlborough  E  d 
Otago  C  f 
Tasmania  S  v 
Tasmania  S  u 
Nelson  C  e 
Tasmania  S  v 
Nelson  D  d 
Tasmania  8  u 
Auckland  E  b 
Auckland  E  b 
Otago  B  g 
Tasmania  S  u 
Otago  C  f 
Cautei'bury  C  e 
Nelson  C  d 
Canterbury  D  e 
Tasmania  S  u 
Tasmania  S  u 
Nelson  D  d 
Otago  B  g 
Hawke  Bay  F  c 
Nelson  C  e 
Tasmania  8  v 
Otago  B  f 
Otago  B  g 
Otago  B  g 
Tasmania  S  u 
Tasmania  8  ii 
Auckland  E  b 
Otago  C  f 
Tasmania  T  u 
Tasmania  T  u 
Wellington  E  d 
Tasmania  8  v 
Tasmania  8  u 
Canterbury  C  f 
Otago  B  f 
Auckland  B  b 
Tasmania  8  v 
We.stland  C  e 
Otago  C  f 
Wellington  E  d 


Hamilton, 

Hampden, 

Hauraki, 

Havelock, 

Havelock, 

Havelock, 

Hawkswood, 

Hawkesbury, 

Hekitiho, 

11  erbert, 

Heretaunga, 
HobaitTown,  19,519 
Hokitika,  3,572 
Horokiwi, 

Howick,  040 
Hu  a, 

Hull, 

Invercargill,  1,960 
Iringatahi, 

Kaiapoi,  868 
Kaikora, 

Kailoia, 

Kaitangata, 

Kaiwara, 

Kararoa, 

Kawa  Kawa, 
Kerikeri, 

Kingstown, 

Kopuanui, 

Latrobe, 

Launceston,  10,359 
Lawrence, 

Leithfleld, 

Longford, 

Lyttelton,  2,551 
Maioro, 

Maketu, 

Manawarakau, 

Mangarera, 

Mangatawhiri, 

Mangawai, 

Maniwapo, 

Margate, 

Marlborough, 

Marsden, 

M  asterton, 

M  at.abu, 

Matakaua, 

M  atata, 

Meremere, 

Milton,  523 
Moeraki, 

Mokonui, 

Molyneux, 

Monganui, 

Mongawhare, 

Montgomei'j', 

Motueka, 

Napier,  2,179 
Nelson,  5,534 


TOWN! 

Tasm.ania  S  v 
Hawke  Bay  F  c 
Auckland  E  b 
Auckland  E  b 
Marlborough  1)  d 
Otago  B  f 
Nelson  D  e 
Otago  C  f 
Wellington  F  d 
Otago  C  f 
Hawke’s  B.ay  F  c 
Cap.  of  Tasmania  S  v 
Cap.  of  Westland  C  e 
Wellington  E  d 
Auckland  E  b 
Taran.aki  E  c 
Otago  C  g 
Otago  B  g 
Auckland  F  c 
Canterbury  D  e 
Marlborough  D  e 
Auckland  D  a 
Otago  C  g 
Auckland  E  b 
Nelson  C  e 
Auckland  G  b 
Auckland  D  a 
Ot.'igo  B  f 
Wellington  E  d 
Tasmania  8  u 
Tasmania  8  u 
Otago  B  f 
Canterbury  D  e 
Tasmania  8  u 
Canterbury  D  e 
Auckland  E  b 
Auckland  F  b 
Hawke’s  Bay  F  c 
Auckland  G  c 
Auckland  E  b 
Auckland  E  b 
Taranaki  E  c 
Tasmania  8  v 
Tasmania  8  v 
Auckland  E  a 
Wellington  E  d 
Aucklatid  G  c 
Auckland  E  b 
Auckland  F  b 
Auckland  E  b 
Otago  C  g 
Otago  C  f 
Marlborough  D  e 
Ot.ago  B  g 
Auckland  D  a 
Auckland  D  a 
Tasmania  R  v 
Nelson  D  d 
Hawke’s  Bay  h’  c 
Nelson  D  d 


,  ETC. 

Newca.stle, 

Newhaven, 

New  Norfolk, 

New  Plymouth,  1,837 
Newton,  3.957 
Ngaruawahia, 
Norfolk,  New, 
Oamaru,  1,657 
Oatlands, 

Ohorangi, 

Ohuia, 

Okarito, 

Okura, 

Omaha, 

Omamakio, 

Omata, 

Onehunga,  1,913 
Opepe, 

Opotiki, 

Orewa, 

Oi'uanui, 

Osterly, 

Otahuhu,  552 
Otaki, 

Otawhao, 
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Davey,  Port, 

Tasmania  R 

V 

JIacquarie  Harbour, 

Tasmania 

R 

V 

Manukaii  Harbour, 

Auckland  E 

b 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 

Marlborough  E 

d 

Marion  Bay, 

Tasmania  'T 

V 

Rangaounou  Bay, 

Auckland  D 

a 

Martin  Bay, . 

Otago  A 

f 

Sorcll,  I’ort, 

Tasmania  S 

u 

Na.sons  Bay, 

Stewart  I.  A 

<T 

O 

Siiirits  Bay, 

Storm  Bay, 

Auckland  D 

a 

Ma.ss.acre  or  Golden  Bay, 

Nelson  D 

d 

Tasmania  S 

V 

Mercury  Bay, 

Auckland  E 

b 

'Taranaki  Bight,  North, 

New  Zealand  E 

c 

Milton  Sound, 

Otago  A 

f 

'Taranaki  Bight,  South, 

New  Zealand  E 

d 

Nicliolson,  Port, 

Noland  Bay, 

ollington  E 

d 

Tasman  or  Bliinl  Bay, 

Nelson  D 

d 

Tasmania  S 

u 

Tauronga  Harbour, 

Aneklaiul  F 

b 

Ohehonge  (H.arbour), 

Wellington  F 

d 

Tautuku  Bay, 

Otago  B 

g 

Oken  Bay, 

Canterbury  D 

e 

Tewywys  Bay, 

Otago  A 

g 

Open  Bay, 

Auckland  G 

b 

Th.anies,  Firtii  of. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Oputo  Bay, 

Hawke’s  Bay  F 

d 

Thompson  Sound, 

Otago  A 

f 

Otago.  Port, 

Otago  C 

f 

'Tokomorua  Bay, 

Auckland  G 

c 

Ovster  Bay, 

Tasmania  T 

V 

'Tolago  Bay, 

Auckl.and  G 

c 

Pidliser  Bay, 

Wellington  E 

d 

’I’oin  Bowline  Bay, 

Auckland  D 

a 

Parenga-reiiga  Harbour, 

Auckland  D 

a 

Toitocs  Bay, 

Otago  B 

g 

Paterson  Inlet, 

Stewart  1.  B 

g 

'Tutukaka  Harbour, 

Ancklan  l  E 

a 

Pegasus  Bay, 

Canterbury  D 

e 

Wiiiniate  Bay, 

Taranaki  E 

c 

Pegasus,  Port, 

Pelorus  Sound. 

Stewart  1.  A 

g 

Waipari  Bay, 

Auckland  G 

c 

Marlborough  E 

d 

Waiig.inui  Inlet, 

Nelson  D 

d 

Peraki  Cove, 

Canterbury  D 

e 

Wangai'i  Bay, 

Auckland  E 

a 

Pigeon  Bay, 

Canterbury  D 

e 

Wangari  Harbour. 

Auckland  E 

a 

Plenty,  Bay  of. 

Auckland  I'’ 

b 

Waiigaroa  Harbour, 

Aucklaml  D 

a 

Poison  Bay, 

Otago  A 

f 

Waiigaruru  Harbour, 

Auckland  R 

a 

Port  Frederick, 

Tasmania  S 

u 

Whaingaroa  Harbour, 

Auckland  E 

b 

Port  Gore, 

Poverty  Bay, 

Preservation  Inlet, 
Pukiuui  Bay, 

Marlborough  E 
Auckland  G 
Otago  A 
Hawke’s  Bay  G 

d 

c 

g 

c 

Wicklitfe  Bay, 

Otago  C 

f 
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Abut  He, ad. 

We.stla 

e 

Cape  Barren  I. 

T.a.sinania  'T 

u 

Fan.al  I. 

Auckland  E 

a 

Hogan  f. 

Bass  Strait  S 

t 

Ahou  I. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Cascade  Point, 

Westland  B 

e 

Farewell,  C.ape, 

Nelson 

D 

d 

Hummock  I. 

Tasmania  S 

u 

Aiguilles  Point, 

Aneklaiul  E 

b 

Castle  Point, 

Wellington  F 

d 

Farewell  ,S])it, 

Nelson 

D 

d 

Hunter  I. 

3'a.sinania  R 

n 

Alajiawa  I. 

Marlborough  E 

d 

Cavalli  1. 

Auckl.and  E 

a 

First  Rocky  Head, 

Otago 

C 

f 

Kalian, 

Wellington  E 

d 

Alb.itross  I. 

Tasmania  R 

u 

Centre  I. 

Otago  A 

S 

Flat  Point, 

Wellington 

F 

d 

Kaikora  Peninsula,  Marlborough  D 

e 

Albatross  P,/int, 

Aucklaml  E 

c 

Clnalky  I. 

Otago  A 

g 

Flinders  I. 

Tasmaida  T 

t 

K.angaroo  I. 

'Tasm.ania  S 

w 

Alderman  Is. 

Auckl.and  F 

b 

(.(happen  Is. 

Tasmania  S 

u 

Foulwind,  Cape, 

Nelson 

C 

d 

K.aohaihi  Poin.t, 

Westland  B 

e 

Aimiri  Blulf, 

Marlborough  D 

e 

Chaslands  Mist.ake, 

Otago  B 

g 

Franklin,  Cape, 

Bass  Strait 

S 

t 

Kapiti  1. 

Wellington  E 

d 

Arid  I. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Ch.itham  Is.  (  Warekaun). 

Pop.  133. 

Freilerick,  Cape, 

Tiismania 

'T 

V 

Karakara,  Cape, 

Auckland  D 

IX 

Ariiott  Point, 

Westland  B 

e 

Alt.  900  ft. 

Frecinet  Peninsula, 

Tasmania 

'T 

V 

Karewha  I. 

Auckl.and  F 

h 

Babel  I. 

Tasmania  T 

t 

Circular  Head, 

Tasmania  R 

u 

Furneaux  Grou]). 

Tasmania 

'T 

u 

Kaurangi  Point, 

Nelson  D 

d 

Banks  Peninsula, 

Canterbury  D 

e 

Cliffy  Head, 

Westland  C 

e 

Gable-end  Foreland 

IParinui- 

Kawau  I. 

.\uekl.and  E 

b 

B.are  I. 

Hawke  B.ay  F 

c 

Coilfish  I. 

Stewart  I.  A 

g 

te-ra ), 

Auckl.and  G 

c 

Kent  Is. 

Bass  Strait  S 

t 

Barren,  Cape, 

'Tasmania  T 

u 

Colville,  Cape, 

Auckl.and  E 

b 

Gannet  I. 

Aucklaml 

E 

b 

Kidnappers  Point  (Matau 

a- 

Barrier,  Cape, 

Auckland  E 

b 

Crocodile  Rock, 

Bass  Stnut  S 

t 

Glennie  I. 

'  B.ass  Strait 

S 

t 

mani), 

Hawke  Bay  F 

Ba.aier  I.,  Gre.at  (O/ea), 

Auckland  E 

b 

Curtis  I. 

Bass  Strait  S 

t 

Goose  I. 

Tasm.ania 

S 

u 

King  1. 

3'asmania  R 

t 

Barrier  I.,  Little, 

Auckland  E 

b 

Cuvier  I. 

Auckland  E 

b 

Great  Barrier  I. 

Auckland 

E 

b 

Lodi.  Cape, 

'Tasmania  T 

\\ 

Black  Pyramid, 

Tasni.ania  R 

a 

Deal  I. 

Bass  Strait  S 

t 

Green  I. 

Ot.ago 

A 

g 

Long  I. 

Stewart  I.  A 

a 

Bold  Head, 

Westland  C 

e 

Devil  Tower, 

Bass  Strait  S 

t 

Green  Point, 

Nelson 

1) 

d 

Long  Point. 

Otago  B 

if 

Breaksea  Point, 

Stewart  I.  A 

g 

Double  Rock, 

T.asm.ania  S 

n 

Griiii,  Caiie, 

Tasmania 

R 

u 

Lookout  Bluff, 

Otago  C 

r 

f 

Bream  Head, 

Auckland  E 

a 

D’Urville  I.  MarlboToiigh  1) 

d 

Harbinger  Rocks, 

'T;»sniania 

R 

t 

Low  Head. 

'Tasmaiii.a  S 

u 

Brett,  C. 

Auckland  E 

a 

East  Cape  (Otiki), 

Auckland  G 

b 

Haussiez  Group,  oi¬ 

.M  ?rcury 

Mahia  Peninsula  (Tera 

Brothers  Point, 

Otago  B 

g 

Eddystone  Point. 

Tasmania  T 

n 

ls. 

Auckland 

F 

b 

Knko), 

Hawke  Pav  G 

: 

P."uny  I. 

Tasmania  S 

V 

Egmont,  Cape  (  M'/iakatara 

. 

Hen  and  Chickens. 

.Auckland 

E 

a 

Makawiho  Point, 

Westland  B 

c 

Bn.sh  End  Point, 

.Nelson  D 

d 

reki). 

Taranaka  D 

c 

Hibbs.  Point, 

'Tasmania 

K 

V 

Maria  I. 

Tasmania  'f 

V 

Campbell,  Cape, 

Marlborough  E 

d 

Erith  I. 

B.ass  Strait  S 

t 

High  Rocks, 

'Tasmania 

R 

V 

M.aria  Van  Diemen,  Cape, 

Auckland  D 

% 
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MattsuyT?e!'8  Is. 

Mayor  I.  {Tuhna), 
Mercury  Is.,  or  Haussiez 
Group, 

Mewstoiie  (I.), 

Moggy  I. 

Moko-hinou  I. 

Moncceur  I. 

Monganui  Bluff, 
Motakawa  Point, 

Motiti  I. 

Motu  Hora  I. 

Motutapu  I. 

Needle  Rock, 


Ta.smania  S 
Auckland  F 

Auckland  F 
Tasmania  S 
Stewart  I.  A 
Auckland  E 
Bass  Strait  S 
Auckland  D 
Auckland  G 
Auckland  F 
Auckland  F 
Auckland  E 
Tasmania  S 
New  Leinster,  former  name  of  South 
Island. 

New  Ulster,  former  name  of  North  Island. 
Ninety  Miles  Beech,  Canterbury  C 

North  Cape,  Auckland  D 

North  I.,  formerly  New  Ulster 
{Te  Ika  a  Maui,  ie..  The 
Fish  of  Maui).  Pop.  96,875 
Europeans.  New  Zealand  D 

North  Rocks,  Stewart  I.  A 

Nugget  Point,  Otago  B 

Oaia  I.  Auckland  E 

Open  Bay  Is.  Westland  B 

Ordnance  Point,  Tasmania  R 

Otaniatua  Point,  Tar.anlfci  U 

Palliser,  Cape,  VVellimrloii'  E 


Pateti  Point, 

Pepin  I. 

Perpendicular  Point, 
Phoques,  I.  des. 

Pillar,  Cape, 

Plate  I. 

Pompey’s  Pillar, 

Poll  in  1. 

Poor  Knights  Is.  ( Tawili 
Raid), 

Poi'tlami,  Cape  (Te  Haura), 


Canterbury  C 
Nelson  D 
Nelson  C 
Tasmania  T 
Tasmania  T 
Auckland  F 
Canterbury  D 
Auckland  E 


Portland  I. 
Providence,  Cape, 
Pyramid, 

Quoin  Point, 
Rangitoto, 

Reef  Point  (Tau-roa), 
Reid  Rocks, 

Reinga,  Cape, 
Resolution  I. 

Robbins  I. 


Auckland  E 
Tasmania  S 


Hawke  Bay  G 
Otago  A 
Bass  Strait  S 
Otago  C 
Auckland  E 
Auckland  D 
Tasmania  R 
Auckland  D 
Otago  A 
Tasmania  R 


Rocks  Point  ( Tawra-fc-icofoi),  Nelson  D 


Rocky  Head, 
Rocky  Point, 
Rodney  Point, 
Rodondo  I. 
Riiapuke  I. 
Ruapuke  I. 
Runaway,  Cape, 
Ru  Rima  Rucks, 


Tasmania  R, 
Tasmania  R 
Auckland  E 
Bass  Strait  S 
Otago  B 
Southland  B 
Auckland  F 
Auckland  F 


Sail  Rock, 

St.  Helen’s  Point, 
St.  Patrick’s  Head, 
Sandhill  Point, 
Sandy  Cape, 

Sandy  I. 

Saunders,  Cape, 
Schouten  I. 
Secretary  I. 

Sisters  Ls. 

Slipper  I. 

Solander  I. 

Sorell,  Cape, 

South  Cape, 

South  Cape, 


Canterbury 
Tasmania 
Tasmania 
Otago 
Tasmania 
Nelson 
Otago 
Tasmania 
Otago 
Bass  Strait 
Auckland 
Otago 
Tasmania 
Stewart  I. 
Tasmania 


D  e 
T  u 
T  11 
A.  g 
R  u 
D  t 


South  I.,  formerly  New  Leinster 
(Te  Wahi  Runamu,  i.e.,  The 
Place  of  Greenstone).  Pop. 

159.385  Europeans.  New  Zealand  B  e 
South  Rocks,  Stewart  I.  A  g 

South  West  Cape,  Tasmania  R  v 

Stewart  1.  {Rukiura),  New  Zealand  A  g 

Sugarloaf  I.  Taranaki  D  c 

Sw.an  1.  Tasmania  T  u 

Table  Cape  ( Teaunia),  Hawke  s  Bay  G  c 

Tasman  Head,  Tasmania  S  v 

Tasman  Peninsula,  Tasmania  T  v 

Taura-te-weka  (Rocks  Pt.),  Nelson  C  d 

Te  Rua  Point,  Auckland  E  c 

Three  Hummocks  I.  Tasmania  R  u 


Auckland  D 
Westland  B 
Tasmania  T 
Stewart  1.  A 
Auckland  G 


Three  Kings, 

Titirira  Head, 

Tourville  Cape, 

Traps,  The, 

Tualiina  Head, 

Turiiagain,  Cape  (Te-Poro- 
Puro), 

Ulster,  New,  former  name  of  North 
Island. 

WaWeki  1.  * 

Waikana  Point, 

W’aipapapa  Point, 

Waitotara  Point, 

Wakanui  Point, 

Walker  1. 

Warekauri  or  Chatham  Is. 

Po)).  133.  Alt.  900  ft. 
Waterhou.se  1. 

Watikau  Point, 

Weather  Point, 

West  Cape, 

West  Point, 

W’halers  Home  Point, 

White  Bluff, 

White  I.  (  W’halcari),  active 
volcano. 


White  1. 
Windsor  Point, 
Wiwiki,  C. 
Wright  Rocks, 


Wellington  F  d 


Auckhand  E 
Auckland  F 
Otago  B 
Wellington  E 
Wellington  E 
Tasmania  R 


Tasmania  S 
Taranaki  E 
Stewart  1.  A 
Otago  A 
Tasmania  R 
Otago  C 
Taranaki  E 


Auckland  F 
Otago  C 
Otago  A 
Auckland  E 
Bass  Strait  S 
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Britain  from  A.,  for  the  years  1R63-1 867,  was  $131,732,545. 
Jiaiiways.  The  paucity  j>f  railroad  accoiiiu:odatioii  in 
A.  is  almost  incrmlibie.  Tlieie  are  but  some  4u0  m.  of 
lines  laid  down  in  all  the  continent ;  far  le^s  than  tlie 
amount  possessed  by  the  infant  JState  of  Wiscamsin. — 
The  extravagant  cost  of  the  lines  in  Victoria  have 
seemingly  deterretl  the  coloni^ts  from  completing  tlieir 
railway-system.  $o0,000,W/0  were  there  spent  on  200 
ni.  of  road,  throtigh  an  easy  country,  ami  at  no  cost 
for  land.  The  U.  States  have  made  nearly  40,000  ni. 
of  railroad  for  less  than  $1,500,000,000;  Canada  con¬ 
structed  her  2,000  m.  for  1^100,000,000,  or  10  times  as 
much  railway  as  Victoria  for  only  twice  the  money. 
— History.  The  first  authentic  knowledge  of  A.  wjts 
acquired  in  1606,  from  Torres,  a  Spanish  voyager,  who, 
passing  through  the  strait  that  now  bears  bis  name,  dis¬ 
covered  the  N,  part  of  the  continent.  Tlie  Dutch  con* 
tiimeil  to  1)0  tlie  chief  explorers  for  the  next  40  years, 
and  between  1642  ami  104  4,  Tasiuau  completed  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  A.  coast,  together  with 
Van  Diemen  s  ban  1, or,  as  it  is  now  very  properly  termed, 
Tiismania.  The  Dutch  gave  to  dilTereiit  sections  of  their 
newly  found  country  the  names  of  Carpentaria,  De 
^Vitfs  Laud,  Ainliem's  Land,  &c.  It  was  late  before 
the  Kuglish  people  entered  on  the  patli  of  Australasian 
discovery;  but  when  they  did,  they  fidlowed  it  with 
characteristic  energy.  Dampier,  between  1684  and  lOOtt. 
explored  and  completed  a  survey  of  the  W.  and  N.W. 
coasts.  Wallis,  Cart(*ret,  and  Cook  succeeded  to  his  ex- 
ploratorial  career,  and  tiio  latter,  in  1770,  traceil  the 
wliole  E.  coast  of  the  continent.  In  1788,  tl»c  British 
e8tahlishe<l  a  colony  at  Sy^lney,  and  also  a  penal  settle¬ 
ment.  During  successive  years,  now  discoveries  in  A. 
were  made  by  quite  a  host  of  explorers,  as  Bass,  riin- 
ders,  Oxley,  King,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Urey,  Eyre,  Lander, 
Lcichardt,  and  Koe.  On  the  bth  of  May,  1851,  Har¬ 
greaves  <iiscovered  the  existence  of  gold  in  Ophir,  near 
Bathurst,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  local  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  the  right  of  search  for  the  precious  metal 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  on  tiie  17  th;  and,  before  two 
days  had  elapsed,  the  Opliir  diggings  had  a  population 
of  600  miners.  Dr.  Kerr,  in  om*  day,  July  14th,  di^cov- 
ered  a  cwt.  of  gold,  ami  at  the  end  of  18.57,  the  total 
value  of  the  article  tlerived  from  -4.  had  amounted  to 
$330,677,420.  During  tlm  years  18.i5-*62,  this  coutinetit 
was  further  explored  by  Uregory,  .btuarl,  Burke,  Wills, 
ami  McKinley,  two  of  whom.  Stuart  and  .McKinley,  suc¬ 
ceeded.  in  1862,  in  traversing,  with  gre.it  ditficulty  and 
privation,  the  entire  continent  from  S  to  N.  In  1864, 
the  colonists  obtained  Irom  tii  •  English  government  the 
aholition  of  the  penal  system  as  reg.irded  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  convicts  ti»  their  C"untry.  in  1865,  the  nucleus 
of  a  n.*w  settlement,  culled  Somerset,  was  forimal  near 
Cape  Vork,  in  N.  Australia,  ou  the  shores  of  Torres 
Straits:  and  on  the  24th  Oct.,  1866, an  Inter-colonial  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Arts  am!  Industry  was  inaugurated  at  Mel¬ 
bourne. —  P‘>p.  Est.  (1877)  at  1,939,331,  exclUHive  of  the 
aborigines,  whose  nuiuiiers  are  uncertain.  —  Mu^  h  inter¬ 
esting  inform. itiou  concerning  A.  will  be  found  in  J.  E. 
Tenison  \Vo.»d’s  Hiatorn  '*/ the  l)LScn\'i>rif  and  /exploration 
o/  Australia^  London,  1805 ;  and  in  C.  Wentworth  Di Ike's 
Greater  Britain^  Loudon.  1H68.  —  See  New  S>utii  Wales, 
Queensl\nd,  p.  2007;  Australia,  South,  p.  209;  Vic¬ 
toria,  WkItern  Australia,  Ac. 

Austrii^ia^  i«i  Misdmipiii,  a  post-office  of  Bolivar  co. 

Au.'!itra  liaii,  a.  P  ‘naining  to  Anstr.ilia. 

— n.  A  native  or  denizen  of  Australia. 

Auw’tralize,  r.  n.  To  tend  toward  the  south,  as  one 
pole  of  a  magnet.  —  Woi  C’-xtHi’. 

Ail^tra'isla,  i^the  *•  E;tst  Kingdom.'’)  The  name  given, 
under  the  M  Toviiigians,  to  tlie  eastern  possessions  of 
the  Franks,  emhradng  Lorraiue,  B.ilgium,  ami  the  right 
bank  of  the  Uliiue.  These  districts,  thickly  inhabited 
by  Franks,  and  forming  the  connection  witli  the  Uerm.m 
mother-country,  were  of  great  importance  at  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  the  Frankish  power.  A.  w;us  allotted  to 
Thierry  1.  on  the  death  of  his  father  Clovis  I.,  a.d.  51L. 
Siegbert  I.  transferre«l  the  capital  from  Rheims  to  .Metz, 
in  561.  It  was  united  to  Neiistria  bv  Clolaire  II.  in 
613,  ami  separatoil  from  it  by  Dagobert  1.  in  622.  Charle.s 
Martel  annexed  it  to  his  ilominions  in  737.  Carloiuan 
received  A.  on  the  deatli  of  Charles  Martel  in  741,  and 
Cliarletnague  annexed  it  to  his  empire  in  772.  From 
this  time  the  division  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  into  A. 
and  Nenstria  lost  its  political  importance. 

Au^'tria  ( Archiluciiy  of /♦or,  as  it  is  frequently 
•  termed,  the  IbTedibiry  .States,’'  forms  tlie  two  j.rov- 
inces  called,  respectively,  Upper  Au^triv,  ami  Lover 
Ausi'Ri  K,  belonging  to  the  .Austrian  empire.  It  is  hound¬ 
ed  N.  by  Bohemia  and  .Moravia;  E.  by  Hungary:  S.  hy 
Styria  and  Carintliia;  ami  W.  hy  Bavaria  ami  Salzburg. 
The  river  Euns  divides  the  two  provinces  into  wliicli  A. 
is  divided,  and  which  have  an  area  of  11,612  «q  m.  A. 
(or  Austria  l*lop^^r)  luis  a  fertile  soil,  ami  is  for  the  most 
part  w’ell  cultivated,  yielding  excellent  crops  of  wln-at, 
oats,  and  barley.  It  also  posse.s.ses  large  forests  ami 
vineyards,  the  latter  producing  anmiHlly  about  25,000.0110 
gallons  of  wine.  —  Min.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  coj)per,  iron, 
alum,  arsenic,  and  graphite.  —  Manf.  Woolleiw, cottons, 
and  fabrics  of  flax. — Chief  Toxom.  Vienna  (the  capital  of 
the  empire),  Linz,  and  Wiener-.N’eustadt.  I*op.  2,727,227. 

ria  ( Kiiipire  of ),  one  of  the  largest,  most  j»op- 
ulous,  and  important  of  the  States  of  Europe,  situated 
ill  the  central  and  sontliern  portions  of  that  continent, 
and  fgrtuing,  witli  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  along  the  K.  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  a  solid  ami 
compact  mass.  It  extends  from  45°  to  51°  N.  Lat., 
and  from  8^  35'  to  26°  35'  E.  Lon.,  is  bounded  on  tlie 
N.  by  Prussia  and  Russian  Poland;  on  the  E.  hy  Russia 
and  Moldavia;  on  the  8.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  sea, 
aad  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Switzer¬ 


land  and  Bavaria.  Its  length  from  Lake  Constance  to 
llio  E.  frontier  of  Transylvania  is  about  850  m.,  ami  its 
breadth  (exclu.>*ive  of  Dalmatia),  from  the  8.  border  of 
Croatia  to  the  most  N.  jioint  of  Boliemia,  about  492  m.  — 
Area,  227,234  sq.  in. —  Divisions.  This  empire  is  divided 
into  19  provinces,  the  area  of  which,  and  total  jiopula- 
tion,  acconling  to  iho  latc.st  sources  of  inlorinatiou,  is 
shown  in  the  fi-llowiiig  table.  Dediicteii  from  the  state¬ 
ment  are  the  Loinbardo-Venetian  provinces  ceded  to 
Italy  in  1859  and  1860. 


Provinces. 


(vKKMAN  MoMAKCIIY  : 

{Cis-leilhan  coualricA.) 

Austria  (Lower) . 

Austria  (^Upper) . 

8alzbu  rg . 

Styria  . 

Carinthia . 

Carnitila  . 

Littoralc,  or  Coast- 
lami;  (Goertz,  Gra- 
disca,  Istria,  and 

Trieste) . 

Tyrol  ami  Yorurlberg 

Bohemia . 

Moravia . 

Silesia  . 

Galicia..  . 

Bukowina . 

Dalmatia . 

Ki.nodom  op  IIunoauv  : 

( TranS'leilhan  cvnnlries) 
Hungary  .  ...  . 

Croatia  nml  Slavonia 
Transylvania  ..  . 
Border  States,  or  Mil¬ 
itary  frontier . 

Total . 


Area  in 
Eng. sq.m 

Pop.  in 
1H69. 

Capitals. 

7,234 

1,990,708 

ViENN.V. 

4,378 

736,519 

Lintz. 

2,615 

153.159 

Salzburg. 

8,191 

1,137,748 

Giiilz. 

3.78; 

3.37.694 

Klagenfiirt. 

3,045 

466,334 

Laybueli. 

2,916 

601 .981 

Trieste. 

10,689 

885,406 

luiishruck. 

18,944 

5,140,156 

Prague. 

8,112 

1.879 

2,030,783 

513,3.52 

1  Brilnn. 

28,.540 

5,444,016 

Lemberg. 

3.815 

513,494 

Czcrnowilz. 

4,608 

468,761 

Zara. 

78,285 

11.180,048 

Ppsth. 

7,63.'- 

1,023,8.58 

Agram. 

20,041 

2,122,458 

Klauseiiburg. 

12,4i).", 

1,197,187 

Temesvar. 

227.234 

35,013..592 

Geni-.ral  Desc.  —  Tho  empire  of  A.  exhibits  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  surf.ice;  and  the  geographical  features  and  j)h)8- 
ical  characteristics  of  tlie  many  countries  comprised 
within  its  limit.s  are  ho  various  and  indivi<lually  jiecnliar, 
that  we  shall  here  but  group  together  tho  more  salient 
features  of  their  natural  appearance  as  a  whole.  By 
referring  the  readi-r  to  tlie  several  tlivi^ions  and  states 
as  they  will  appear  under  their  alphabetical  head.s  in 
this  work,  wo  shall  better  present  a  more  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  succinct  account  of  their  special  toi>ograi)h- 
ical  attributes. —  Mtuntains.  The  principal  mountain 
systems  are;  1.  The //‘'’rcvno-Car/i«^^t/ouu  chain,  which 
divides  the  regions  of  the  German  Ocean  ami  Baltic  Sea 
from  those  of  the  Black  Sea  ami  tlic  Mediterranean.  Ris¬ 
ing  in  Switzerland,  this  range  traverses  the  Vorarlberg 
and  B.ivaria  to  the  N.E.  fi-ontier  of  Boliemia,  where  it 
throw.s  out  an  ofTshoot  called  the  Kx'zgrbirge,  stretching 
into  the  latter  country,  and  into  Saxony.  Proceeding 
S.5V'.,  this  chain  runs,  under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian 
Forext^  nearly  to  the  Danube,  wliere,  dividing  Moravia 
from  Bohemia,  it  sends  out  a  branch  into  Silesia,  called 
the  l{if..'trnj*‘fnrge.  The  central  Carpathians  extend 
througli  Hungary  ns  far  as  the  sources  of  th-*  Save  and 
Duie.ster,  ami ‘their  eastern  link  covers  N.E.  Hungary, 
the  Bnkowiiie,  ami  Tran.'iylvania.  2.  The  second  moun¬ 
tain  range,  covering  a  larger  tract  of  country,  and  po.s- 
Bessing  more  elovaleil  summits  than  tlie  Carpathian 
chain,  divide.s  tho  region  of  tho  Mediterranean  from  that 
of  the  Black  Sea;  it  htretclios  in  three  chains  from  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerlaiul  and  Italy,  which,  through  tho 
Tyrol,  run  nearly  p.u  aliel  to  ea>  h  otlier.  Its  smumits, 
above  tho  lino  of  8,00i)  feet,  are  covered  witli  eternal 
snow.  Tho  central  chain  takes  a  N.E.  direction  through 
Styria  into  Hungary;  tho  northern  covers  Northern  Ty¬ 
rol  ami  the  greater  porti«)n  of  Austria  Proper;  the 
southern  strikes  out  from  S.  Tyrol  into  Italy,  and  pass¬ 
ing  thronzli  Illyria  and  Croatia,  joins  the  Balkan  in 
Bosnia.  Three  important  branches  spring  from  tho  hit¬ 
ter  chain,  onu  of  which,  called  the  B  dcony  Forest,  pen¬ 
etrates  Hungary;  a  2d  divides  the  region  of  tho  Druve 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save;  and  the  3d,  stretching 
along  the  Aflriatic  throngli  Dalmatia,  forms  tlio  range 
called  Montenegro,  from  its  black  color.  —  Valleys  axul 
}*lainx.  Tho  chief  valleys  are  situated  in  the  S.  provin¬ 
ces,  principally  in  Tyrol,  Salzl)urg,  Styria,  ami  Illyria. 
Large  plains  are  also  tbiind  forming  the  basins  of  the 
principal  rivers,  as  those  of  Vienna,  the  two  great  plains 
of  Hungary,  and  the  plain  of  tho  Vi.stula  in  Galicia. — 
Fix'ers  and  Lakes.  The  more  noticeatih*  rivers  are  those 
of  tho  Danube,  with  its  numerous  atfiuents;  the  Oder, 
Vistula,  Dniester,  ami  Ailige.  The  Bhine  bounds  the 
extreme  W.  frontier  of  tho  empire  for  a  small  portion 
of  its  course.  The  princiiial  lakes  are  those  of  Atter- 
Gmdiulen  or  Trann,  llallstadt,  ami  Augsee,  Monelsee, 
and  the  Neusieiller  and  Balaton  lake.s  in  Ujiper  llun- 
gai-y.  —  Clim.  Four  distinct  climates  are  fouml  within 
tlie  limits  of  this  empire.  The  air  is  for  tho  most  part 
clear  ami  sulnhrions,  hut  the  heats  of  summer  and  the 
c<>lds  of  winter  are  hotli  in  extrenie.s.  Heavy  rains  occur 
in  Tvrol  and  Vorarlberg,  while,  on  tho  otlier  hand, 
Hungary  and  Dalm.itia  often  suffer  from  excessive 
drought.  — A’uL  /'rod.  and  Mm.  Gold  and  silver,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  titan,  tellurium,  jirecious  stones;  about  100 
kinds  of  marble;  quartz,  and  porcelain  clays.  A  pos¬ 
sesses  many  famous  mineral  springs,  »us  those  of  Carls¬ 
bad,  Toplitz,  Marienbad,  kc.—Zoot.  All  tho  common  do- 
me.stic  animals  are  indigenous.  Tho  brown  liear  roams 
in  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians,  along  with  the  wolf  and 


the  lynx.  The  chamois,  rod  and  faliow  deor,  wild  hours, 
and  many  varieties  of  feathered  game,  are  objects  of 
the  chase.  Herds  of  small  wild  horses  formerly  ranged 
in  Hungary.  The  golden  eagle  inhabits  Slavonia,  and 
other  largo  species  are  found  in  the  lUuetian  ami  Noi  ic 
Alps. —  Bot.  and  Veg.  Prod.  All  kimls  of  cereal  ami  cul¬ 
tivated  gras-ses,  vines,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  saffron, 
galls,  ami  an  immense  variety  of  fruits,  Ac.  The  forests 
are  of  viist  extent  and  great  value.  Beech,  pine,  larch, 
alder,  and  oaks  of  gigantic  size  abound.  —  Jnhah.  Tlie 
Austrian  einjiire  naturally  comjirises  a  greater  variety  of 
races,  religions,  and  languages,  than,  jierhaps.  any  other 
of  the  great  divi.sions  of  Europe.  Of  the  first,  we  may 
mention  Gennaiis,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  81avat  k-*, 
Magyars,  Boles,  Russians,  Slavonians,  Croats,  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Italians,  im  lusivo  of  Latins  and  Hiaiils 
Ea-stern-Komans,  Jews,  and  Gypsies.  Tlie  state  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catliolic,  but  there  arc,  besides,  vast  imm- 
hers  who  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  and  United 
Greek  churches,  Lutheraiiism.  Cahinism,  Unitarianisin, 
Judaism,  Ac.  The  German,  Slavonic,  and  Hungarian 
(or  Magyar),  are  tho  ruling  languages,  each  with  their 
distinct  suh-languuges  or  dialects.  The  most  advanced 
of  tho  populations  are  those  of  the  German  provinces, 
wliile  tho  Dalmatians  stand  on  the  lowest  footing  of 
civiliz.Ttioii  in  Enrop<*. —  Gov.  The  form  of  government 
is  that  of  a  cunstitiitionul  munan  hy,  the  bases  of  which 
are:  1.  The  Bragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI.  (1734.) 
2.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Francis  1.  (1804.)  3.  Tho 
l)ii)lonia  of  Oct.  20,  1860,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  (or  Kaiser)  ailmits  to  participation  in  jiower  the 
Provincial  Estates  and  tlie  Council  of  the  Empire.  Tho 
Bm‘cess»iori  is  rcgulatiMl  by  jiriniogenitiire,  with  jireler- 
ence  of  males  to  females.  The  coronation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  prescribed  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1^04. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  (Beictigrath)  is  composed  of 
two  legislative  chambers  :  1.  The  Lords,  consisting  of 
the  imperial  princes,  62  hereditary  nobles,  the  archbish¬ 
ops  and  jirince-bishops,  and  lords  nominated  for  life  by 
tlie  Emperor,  to  the  nninher  of  47;  and,  2.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Ib'prcsentatives,  chosen  liy  the  Provincial  Diets, 
wliich  are  annual  Hs.semhlles  electeil  by  those  wlio  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  as  King  of  Hungary  is  prescribeil 
by  tlie  decision  of  tli©  Diet  of  1791.  The  Diet  is  divided 
into  two  cliambers — that  of  the  Magnates  (princes, 
bishops,  and  barons  of  tho  realm),  and  that  of  the  Bep- 
re.sentative8  (delegates  from  the  towns  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts).  Electors  innst  possess  a,  revenue  of  ln5  florins, 
or  be  in  p«»88ession  of  certain  privileges.  Following  the 
events  of  1866,  a  new  convention  was  made,  with  Hun¬ 
gary  ou  tho  following  basis:  The  two  halves  of  the  em- 
jiire  separated  by  tin-  river  Leitlia.  to  have  only  in  com¬ 
mon  their  foreign  affairs,  army,  and  a  portion  of  their 
fin.mcial  arrangements.  Eacli  to  have  its  responsible 
ministry  for  its  own  affairs.  The  common  interests  of 
tho  empire  are  considered  !>y  delegations,  composed  of 
60  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  60  of  the 
Austrian  Reiclisrath.  The  law  of  Dec.  21,  1867,  has 
modified  the  law  of  Feb.  26,  1861.  relative  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Beichsrath.  The  Chamber  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  is  now  composed  of  206  members,  viz. :  Bohemia  54, 
Dalmatia  8,  Galicia  and  Craciivia  38,  Lower  Austria  18, 
Upper  Austria  10,  Salzburg  3,  Styria  13,  Carintliia  5, 
C.trniola  6,  Bukowina  5,  Moravia  22,  Sile.^ia  6,  Tyrol  10, 
Vorarlberg  2,  Jstria  2,  GuTtz  and  Gradisca  2.  Trieste  2. 
The  responsibility  of  ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  functitins  was  estalHisheil  for 
the  first  lime  by  a  bill  which  passed  the  Beichsrath  in 
July,  1867,  and  received  the  sanction  ol  the  Emperor. — 
Finances.  By  the  Budget  of  1S6S,  the  grand  total  of 
Revenue  f«)r  the  empire  of  Austria  was:  317,336.691  fl. 
($15^,668.295);  Expenditun-,  322,892,49011.  ($161,446,245); 
Deficit,  5,655,909  fl.  ($2,777,654).  For  the  kingilom  of 
Hungary:  Receipts.  115,915,800  11  ($57,967,900):  Expen¬ 
diture,  121,232,800  fi.  ($<'0,616,400);  Deficit,  5,”d7,UUO  fl. 
($2,658,500).  Total  of  the  National  Debt  at  the  end  of 
1867,  3,025,315,896  florins,  or  $1,512.6-7,948.  By  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  come  to  in  18t  8,  by  the  delega¬ 
tions  and  the  governments  ol  tlie  Cis-leilbaii  and  Traiis- 
leithan  parts  of  the  empire,  Hungary  has  to  piy  10  p«‘r 
cent,  tow'ard  the  jiayment  of  a  certain  portion  of  ihe 
nitional  debt  of  Austria.  This  portion,  representing 
loans  by  whi<  h  Hungary  is  believed  to  have  benefited, 
was  fixi'd  at  the  annual  conlrilnition  of  $15,170,000,  rep¬ 
resenting  both  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  an  apjiroxi- 
mato  capital  of  $250,000,000. — Army  and  A'ary.  In  1868, 
the  state  of  the  regular  army  was  organized  as  follows  : 


Peace  footiog. 

Infantry,  ....  153,700 

Cavalry . 39,229 

Artillery,  and  other  troops,  4o,0i  2 


War  footing. 
608,447 
42,705 
105.019 


Totiil,  .  .  .  23ti,U01  766,171 


Unt,  on  Nov.  12th.  of  tlie  mime  yeiir,  the  Kcichsrath 
adopteil  H  hill  fixing  tlie  Blainling  war-strength  at 
80(1.000  men.  By  the  terms  of  the  “Comiiroiniso  come 
to  iR-tween  Austria  unci  Hungary,  tin-  military  forces  of 
tile  w'liole  empire  are  divicled  into  tlie  Line,  tlie  laiiid- 
welir  (or  militia),  and  tho  Lauiisturm.  Tlie  reginienls  of 
tlie  Line  are  under  Ihe  control  ot  tlie  Minister  of  War  of 
tlie  empire,  and  the  iaindw'ehr  under  that  ol  tile  Ans- 
tri.in  and  lliiiigariun  ministers  of  war.  A.  has  24  for¬ 
tresses  of  the  1st  and  2d  rank;  of  wliicli  Pola.  on  tho 
Adriatic,  is  1  he  rliief  naval  fortress  and  arsenal  of  the  em- 
iiire.  The  navy  consists  of  30  steam  line-of-liattle  sliips, 
frigates,  corvettes,  ic.;  forming  a  total  of  639  guns,  iiiid 
ll.LiO  horse-power:  and  also  20  sailing-vessels  of  war  of 
different  classes,  carrying  a  total  of  145  gnus.  Tliis  n  ivy 
is  manned  by  440  othoers  and  cadets,  and  13,991  suaiiivu 
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and  marines.  —  Com.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  commerce 
of  the  empire  is  carried  on  witlj  Germaiiy ;  next  to 
which  the  cliief  share  is  absorbed  by  Turkey.  —  Exp. 
Grain  and  flour,  hemp,  tallow,  beads,  oil,  quicksilver, 
wool,  &c.  —  Imp.  The  principal  are  cotton,  woolUui.  and 
other  nmnuhictured  gooils.  Value  of  imports  in  1867  : 
276,000,000  rt.  ($188,000,0(»0);  exports.  405,000,000  fl. 
($202,500,000).  Of  these  figures,  the  U.  Shvtes  received 
^during  the  fisail  year  ending  Juno  30.  1867),  $510,841 
(gold  value);  and  shipped  and  re-exported  to  the  value 
of  $191,938  (currency).  During  the  same  period,  5.431 
tons  of  shipping  entered  this  country  frotn  Austrian 
ports,  and  3,015  cleared  outwards.  The  coininercml  ma¬ 
rine  of  A.  consistetl,  in  1865.  of  9,643  vessels,  forming  an 
aggregate  of  331,287  tcujs,  and  manned  by  33,977  seameji. 
There  is  an  important  navigation  company  establi.shed 
at  Trieste  (the  principal  seaport  of  the  empire),  which 
carries  on  regular  inter-coiunmnication  betw'eeti  tins 
empire  and  the  chief  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  Turke}’, 
Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  Greece.  This  company,  known  as 
“Austrian  Lloyds,’’  possessed,  in  1865,  a  fleet  oi'74  steam¬ 
ers,  of  12,500  h.-p.  —  liailroads.  A.  possesses  about  IH 
line.s  of  railroads,  the  total  receipts  of  which,  in  1868, 
amounted  to  130,0' )0,000  fl.,  ($65,000,000.)  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  on  1867.  In  1868,  also,  not  less  than  80,000- 
OtX)  fl.,  or  $40,000.0«)0,  were  subscribed  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  lines. —  History.  Noricuiu.  bordering  on 
Pannonia,  and  made  a  Roman  province  b.  c.  15,  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  two  provinces 
of  Noricum  an<!  Pannonia  consisted  of  the  extensive  ter¬ 
ritories  between  the  Inn,  the  Save,  ami  the  Danube. 
During  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Noricum  was 
overrun  by  various  barbarian  tribes,  and  one  of  these,  the 
Avari,  having  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  was  defeate<.l  and 
driven  across  the  Raal  by  Charlemagne,  in  791  and  796. 
A  colony  was  place<l  in  the  territory  from  wliich  they 
had  been  driven,  and  it  w'as  called  the  Eastern  Mark,  or 
Ostreich.  whence  its  present  name.  On  the  division  of 
the  empire,  in  843,  it  was  annexed  to  Bavaria.  The 
Hungarians  took  it  in  900,  but  it  was  wrested  from  them 
by  Otho  I.  in  955.  Leopold  I.,  grandson  of  Adalbert  of 
Bamberg.  W!vs  made  Margrave  of  Austria  in  9^4;  and 
one  of  his  successors,  Leopold  III.,  obtiiuing  Bavaria  in 
1139,  the  two  provinces  were  again  united.  Frederick  1., 
(Barlmrossa,)  adding  to  it  the  province  west  of  the  Knns, 
erected  it  into  a  separate  dticliy  in  1156,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  Henry  IX.,  who  ha<l  previously  resigned  his  for¬ 
mer  duchy  of  Bavaria.  The  extinction  of  the  male  brancli 
of  the  ducal  line  in  1246  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
anarchy,  which  ended,  on  Nov.  25,  1276,  by  tlie  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Ottocar  II..  in  favor  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  from 
whom  U  derived  the  pow'er  of  the  great  House  of  Haj)?- 
burg,  which  has  ever  since  ruled  .Austria.  In  1307,  the 
Swiss  revolted,  ami  after  a  lengthened  contest  acliieved 
their  independence.  The  marriage,  18th  Ang.,  1477,  of 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  P7tnperor  Frederick  III.,  with 
Mary,  daugliter  and  heiress  of  Charles  tlie  BoM,  the  last 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  bnmght  to  the  House  of  Austria  all 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Franehe  Comte,  and  Artois.  Another  marriage  opene<l 
to  the  House  of  Au.stria  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  inchiding  its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and  the 
New  World.  And  Kerdiiiaml  I.,  liaving  married,  in  1521, 
Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  King  of  Hungiiry  and  Bohemia, 
succeeded,  on  the  deatli  of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of 
Mohaez,  in  1520,  to  tliese  States.  Cliarles  V.,  the  most 
piiwerful  monarch  of  this  Imperial  House,  concluded,  in 
1522,  a  treaty  with  his  brother  b’erdinami,  by  which  he 
assigned  to  him  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  family 
in  Germany.  The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  this  race  excited  a  well-founded  alarm  among  the 
other  European  powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances,  ami  its  wars,  had 
little  other  object  than  the  humbling  of  the  Austrian 
power.  This  was  the  motive  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  164S,  which 
secured  the  independence  of  the  different  States  of  the 
G(‘rmanic  empire,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Frotestaiit 
religion.  In  1699,  the  Turks  were  finally  expelled  from 
Hungary;  and  the  genius  of  PriQce  Eugene  gave  the 
Austrians  an  ascendency  over  the  Ottomans,  which  they 
have  ever  since  preserved.  On  the  20th  Oct.,  1740,  the 
male  line  of  the  Hou.se  of  Hapshurg  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  whose  only  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa  {q.  r.),  gave  her  hand  to  Duke  Francis  I., 
of  Tuscany,  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lorraine;  who  thereby  be¬ 
came  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Ilapsbiirg- 
Lorraiiie.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  consort,  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  seized 
upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia.  The  recovery  of  this 
province  was  tiie  principal  object  of  A.  and  her  allies  in 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  Silesia  wa.s,  however,  finally 
ceded  to  Prussia,  5th  Feb.,  1763.  Joseph  II.  afterwards 
acquired  Galicia  from  Poland,  and  Bukowina  from  Tur¬ 
key.  It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our  limits  ad¬ 
mitted  of  it,  to  detail  the  fluctuations  of  the  Austrian 
power  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
in  1789,  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815.  Suffice 
it,  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  tlie 
Rhine,  in  1806,  Francis  I.  laid  down  the  dignity  of 
German  emperor,  held  by  his  family  for  500  years,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  “Kaiser.”  or  Emperor  of  Au.stria. 
At  the  close  of  the  great  European  struggle,  in  1815,  A. 
was  left  as  powerful  as  ever,  the  loss  of  the  Ix)w  Coun¬ 
tries  being  fully  compensate<l  for  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Italian  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  In  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848-9,  Hungary,  aroused  by  the 
eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  (Fig.  246,)  made  a  de¬ 
termined  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1859,  a  short  but  sanguinary  and  decisive 
war  broke  out  between  A.  and  France  and  Italy;  the  re¬ 


sult  of  which,  after  tlie  battle  of  Solfcrino,  wa.s  the  ces- 
sioi^  \>y  A.  of  her  Lombard  provinces  to  Italy,  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Vill!»lran<-a,  July  1 1th.  —  A  full  account  of  the 
causes  and  events  of  the  war  of  1866,  between  A.  on  the 


one  hand,  and  Prussia  and  Italy  on  the  other,  is  given  in 
other  article.s;  {see,  jirincipally,  Pkussia,  S.vdowa,  Cu.s- 
T"zz.\,  &c.)  It  is  therefore  only  needful  to  remark  here 
that  the  great  results  arising  from  that  war  have  been, 
tlie  prepomleraiico  of  Prussia  as  a  German  power;  tlie 
restonition  ofVeiietia  to  Italy;  a  thorougli  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  A.witli  Hungary;  and  the  constitutional  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  two  monarchies  of  the  united  empire. 

Chronological  Table  of  the.  Soi'erngns  of  Austria^  (House 
(f  Hapshurg.) 

DUKCS  OF  AUSTRIA. 


1*276.  Rodolph  I. 

1282.  Rodolph  II.,  and  Al¬ 
bert  I. 

1290.  Albert  I.  (alone.) 
1308.  Frederick  1.,  and  Leo¬ 
pold  I. 

1326.  Frederick  I.  (alone.) 
1330.  Albert  11. ,  and  Otto. 
1339.  Albert  II.  (nlono.) 
1358.  Rodolph  II.  (IV.) 


1365.  Albert  III.,  and  Leo¬ 
pold  II. 

1386.  Albert  III.  (alone.) 

1395.  Albert  IV..  William  I. 
and  Leojaild  III. 

1404.  Albert  V.,  emperor  of 
Germany  in  1438,  by  the 
title  of  Albert  II. 

1430.  Ladislaus  Posthumns. 

1458.  Fredenck  III..  Albert 
VI.,  and  8igismnnd. 


ARCHDUKES  OF  AUSTRIA, 
1493.  Maximilian  I. 

1510.  Charles  I.“  the  Fifth 
1556.  Ferdinand  I. 

1564.  Maximilian  II. 

1576.  Kodolpli  II.  (V.) 
1611.  Matthias. 

1619.  Ferdinand  IT. 

1637.  Ferdinand  III. 
1657.  Leopold  I. 


AXD  EMPERORS  OF  GERM.ANY. 
1705.  Joseph  I. 

1711.  Charles  II. 

1740.  Maria  Theresa. 

Hou$e  of  Hapshurg- Lorraint. 

1780.  Joseph  IT. 

1790.  Leopold  II. 

1792.  Francis  I. 

OF  AUSTRIA. 


Mnliereavec  scJ(  Am?.*?,  ou  le  Snuper  d  AuteuiJ.  —  While 
the  physician  Gendron  was  in  possession  of  this  house, 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Voltaire,  who  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscripti<in  for  it:  —  iSou.s  le  nnm  de  B>>Ueau  ce.s 
lieux  virent  Horace  ;  Ksculupt  y  parait  sous  celui  de,  Gen- 
dron.  Madaino  Uelvetius,  finally,  occupitsl  it.  Her  even¬ 
ing  parties  liere  were  celebrated.  All  avIio  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  walks  of  literature  or  of  u<  live  life, 
were  always  welcome,  whether  French  or  foreigners. 
All  were  without  restraint.  Her  society  was  tlierefore 
called  La  S 'Cicte  Hbre.dcs  flgo'istes.  In  1798  or  1799,  Bona¬ 
parte  here  became  acquainted  with  several  men  of 
liberal  minds,  and  often  used  to  M-alk  witli  the  cele¬ 
brated  owner  in  her  garden  She  soon  perceived  lui 
soaring  ambition,’ and  said  to  him  one  day  with  a  smile, 
“  lie  x'ous  doutez  pas  enmbien  on  peut  trouver  de 
honheur  dans  trois  arpents  de.  te.rre.f^ 

Aiithen'tic*  a.  [Fr.  authentique., 

from  Gr.  aathentikos,  from  authe.nGes,  au(o-e7it.es,  one  v  ho 
does  anything  with  his  own  hand.]  Having  a  genuine 
original  or  authority;  having  the  author  or  authority 
clearly  ascertained;  — applied  to  things;  as,  an  auUienti/'- 
document. 

She  joy'd  th'  authrntick  news  to  hear, 

Of  what  she  guess’d  before  with  jealous  fear.”— CoKJfey. 

— Not  counterfeit;  of  approved  authority;  trustworthy; 
genuine;  true;  warranted;  as,  an  authentic  . 

*■  Rut  cen.’«ure’8  to  be  understood 
The  auihcntiok  mark  of  the  elect."— iTu'i/f. 

Authentic  Act.  {Laxv.)  An  act  whicli  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  before  a  notary  or  other  public  oflicer  authorized 
to  execute  such  functions,  or  which  is  testified  to  by  a 
public  seal,  or  has  been  rendered  public  by  the  authority 
of  a  competent  magistrate,  or  which  is  certified  as  being 
a  true  copy  of  a  public  register.  —  Bouv'ier. 

Autlicn'tically,  adv.  In  anautlientic  manner;  hav¬ 
ing  the  genuine  authority. 

Aiittieii''ticalneKS,  7i.  Authenticity ;  the  quality  of 
being  authentic.  (R.) 

Antlien'tioaf o,  v.  a.  To  render  authentic. 

— To  prove  authentic:  to  establish  by  ascertaining  the  real 
or  original  antlior  or  authority;  as,  to  authenlicate  a 
book. 

Autlientica'tion,  n.  Act  of  authenticating;  connr- 
niatiun. 

(Law.)  Acts  done  with  a  view  of  causing  nn  in.strib 
ment  to  he  known  and  i<lentified.  Under  the  Cou-titu- 
tion  of  the  U.  states.  Congress  has  power  to  )pio\i«lea 
method  of  authenticating  copies  of  tlie  records  c»f  a  ^late 
with  a  view  to  their  production  as  e\ide.iico  in  oilier 
States.  —  Bouvier.  —  See  Foreign  Judgment  ;  Kkcokds. 

Autlientie'ity,i  n.  [Fr.  authenficite.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  authentic,  or  of  resting  upon  proper  authority. 

— Genuineness;  the  quality  of  being  of  genuine  originality. 

Autlieii'lies,  or  Authentica,  n.  (Hist,  of  Law.)  A  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  version  of  the  Novelise  of  Justinian;  so 
called  by  early  writers  on  the  civil  law.  from  its  being  a 
literal  translation  from  the  original  Greek.  —  Ihicasige. 

Au'tlior,  n.  [Lat.  auctor^  from  augeo,  audus,  to  in¬ 
crease;  ¥v.  aule.ur.]  One  who  increases,  promotes,  or  fur¬ 
thers  anytliing:  one  who  produces,  creates,  or  brings 
into  being;  the  first  beginner,  framer,  inventor,  or 
mover;  the  efficient  can.se  of  a  thing;  he  to  whom  any¬ 
thing  owes  its  original.  * 

“  Thus  king  Lutinus.  in  the  third  degree. 

Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family."  —  Dryden. 

— The  writer  or  composer  of  a  book  or  original  work,  as 
distinguished  from  a  translator  or  compiler. 


1804.  Ang.  11,  Francis  I.  cated  the  imperial  crown 
resigned  the  title  of  Em-  of  Germany, 
peror  of  Germany,  and  1835.  Ferdinand  IV. 
assumed  that  of  Emperor  1848.  Dec.  2d,  Francis  Jo- 
of  Austria.  —  Aug.  6th,  seph  I. 

1806,  he  formally  ahdi-  See  page  208. 

Aiii^'tria,  (House  of.)  See  Austria. 

Aiis^tria*  (liOwer  and  tapper.)  See  Austria, 
Aiiciiduchy  of. 

Aiis^triaii.  a.  [Ger.  Oestern'etch,  Eastern  kingdom.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Austria. 

— 71.  A  native,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Austria. 

Aus'tromaiiey*  w.  [Lat.  anstei\  and  Gr.  manteia., 
propliecy.]  Soothsaying,  or  predicting  events  from  a 
study  of  the  winds. 

Autaiicur'ry,  or  Aut^ncur^y,  a  seaport  of  British 
India,  in  the  presiilency  of  Madras,  11.  m.  E.  of  Ramnad. 

Aiitaii^$;:a.  in  Alaha77ia,  a  creek  entering  Alabama 
river  from  the  N.  about  12  m.  IV.  of  Montgomery. 

— A  CO.,  bounded  S.  and  E.  by  Alabama  an<l  Coosa  rivers, 
and  also  drained  by  Autauga  and  Mulberry  creeks.  Surf. 
generally  hilly;  mil  fertile;  cap.  Kingston ; pop.  11,023. 

Aiitati';fa%’iilc^  in  Alabama^  a  township  of  Autauga 
CO. ;  pop.  *2,387. 

Auteiiil*  (o-tweA',\  formerly  a  small  town  of  France, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  has 
been  included,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  boundary  of 
the  French  cajiital.  Men  of  literary  reputation  liave 
often  resided  there.  Tlieconntry-seat  of  thepoet  Boilean 
is  still  shown,  \v]u‘re  the  beaux  esprifs  td’ France  often  haii- 
qnetetl.  On  a  certain  occasion,  heated  with  wineat  a  sup¬ 
per.  Racine,  Moliere.  and  Boilean  complained  of  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  tlie  age,  and  lamented  their  misfortune  in 
having  been  born  at  such  a  period.  All  agreed  to  plunge 
into  theneiglihoring  Seine,  and  the  flower  of  the  Frcncli 
writers  wt*re  already  on  their  way  to*the  river,  when  the 
thought  struck  Moliere,  that  such  an  act.  by  such  men, 
ought  riot  to  he  performed  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
His  companions  stopped,  found  he  was  in  the  right,  and* 
agreed  to  drown  themselvesat  daybreak,  after  d  inking 
the  remainder  of  their  wine.  Tlie  ingenious  Andrienx 
brought  this  anecdote  upon  the  stage  in  the  piece 


“  In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold. 

Condemned  to  make  the  books  he  once  had  sold."  —  Byron. 

Au'thore^^s,  7?.  A  female  author.  —  Indifferently  used ; 
author  being  as  commonly  ai*plied  to  a  female  writer,  as 
to  a  male. 

Aiitlio'rial„  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  an  author. 
(R.) 

Ail'tliorisni,  n.  Authorship,  (r.) 

Aiitlior'itati  vo«,  rn  Having  due  authority ;  so  estab' 
lished  or  exiu'cs.sed  as  to  demand  credit  or  acceptance. 

“  I  dare  not  give  them  the  authoritative  title  of  aphorisms.’* 

Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

— Positive;  peremptory;  dictatorial;  having  an  air  or  show 
of  authority. 

•'  The  mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one.'* —  Swift. 

Aiitlior'itativoly,  ofiu.  In  an  authoritative  manner. 

“  Till  it  be  received,  and  authoritatively  engrafted  into  the  law 
of  England.” —  Sir  Hatthew  Hale. 

Autlior'itati vonoKS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  au¬ 
thoritative:  acting  by  authority. 

Aiitlior'ity«  n.  [Fr.  aido7'itc;  Lat.  a7icforitas.,  from 
audor.]  The  quality  of  a  perscin.  or  thing,  by  which  ho, 
or  it,  promotes  anything;  legal  power;  rule;  sway; 
right;  as,  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  a  child. 

“  But  man,  proud  man. 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority.”  —  Shake. 

— Government:  body  of  men  in  power;  persons  in  com¬ 
mand;— chiefly  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  state  author- 
Hies. 

“  I  know,  my  lord. 

If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 

It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio." —  Shake. 

— Influence  of  character  or  office;  mental  or  moral  superi¬ 
ority;  credit. 

“But  authority  arising  from  opinion,  is  in  those  that  govern.’* 

Sir  H*.  Temple. 

— Testimony:  witness:  warrant. 

“  Dost,  thou  e.vpect  th'  authority  of  their  voices  whose  silent  will 
condemns  them  ?  ”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

— Precedent:  official  declaration,  opinion,  or  saying  worthy 
of  being  cited  as  a  precedent;  also  a  book  containing 
them,  or  the  name  of  its  author. 


MAP  OF  AUSTRIA 


The  Empire  of  Austria  (German,  Das  Oisterreieliisehe  Kaiserthum),  a 
State  of  Central  luirojie,  holds  the  tiftli  rank  among  the  live  great  powers, 
and  takes  tlie  second  place  in  point  of  area  and  the  fourth  in  population. 
It  has  nearl}’-  double  the  area  of  the  Britisli  Isles,  and  the  population  is 
about  one-sixth  greater.  The  Empire  extends  between  8°  3-5'  E  and  2G° 
35' E,  or  through  18°  of  longitude,  and  between  45°  and  51°  N,  but  extend¬ 
ing  in  Dalmatia  to  latitude  42°  0'  or  through  about  9°  of  latitude.  It  is 
on  the  same  latitudes  as  Erattce  and  New  Brunswick  westward,  and  as 
South  Russia  and  Manchooria  eastward.  Distance  from  the  Rliine  on 


the  east  to  R.  Suczawa  in  B-ikowina,  785  miles  ;  from  north  to  south  on 
the  20th  meridian,  378  miles  ;  and  from  N  of  Bohemia  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dalmatia,  655  miles.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its 
extensive  frontier  consists  of  sea  coast. 

By  Imperial  decree,  14th  November  1868,  the  name  Monarchy  ol 
Austro  Hungary  was  adopted. 

The  scale  of  the  Map  is  59  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  comprising 
4^  times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  Map  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  THE  DIVISIONS. 


+  I.  Cisleythanian  Countries. 

§  Grand  Duchy  of  Lower  Austria  ) 
{Oesterreirk  vnter  der  Enns),  ) 

§  Grand  Duchy  of  Dpper  Austria  ( 

§  (Oesterreich  oher  der  Enns),  ( 

§  Duchy  of  Styria  (Eteiermark), 

§  *  Prov.  of  Carniola  (Krain), 

§  *  ProT.  of  Carinthia  (Karnthen), 

§  Prov.  of  Tyrol  ( Tirol),  with  t 
VoRARLBERO,  j 

§  Duchy  of  Salzburg, 

§  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  {Bbhmen), 

§  Prov.  of  Silesia  (Echlesien), 

§  Prov.  of  Moravia  (Mdhren), 

IT  Prov.  of  Galicia  (Galizien), 

IT  Prov.  of  Bukowina, 

§  *  Goritz  (Goertz),  \ 

§  *  Gradisca,  §  The  Littorale  I 

§  *  Istria  (Istrien),  f  (Kiistenland),  ) 
§  *  Trieste  (Triest),) 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia  {Dalmatien), 

Total  I.,  .  .  . 


Area  in  Pop. 

Eng.  sq.  ra.  (1869). 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

Capital. 

7,658 

1,954,251 

255-2 

Vienna. 

4,634 

731,541 

157-8 

Linz. 

8,674 

1,130,829 

130-4 

Gratz. 

3,8.58 

463,273 

120-1 

Laibach. 

4,007 

336,400 

83-9 

Klagenfurt. 

11,321 

878,524 

77*6 

Innsbruck. 

2,768 

1.51,410 

54-7 

Salzburg. 

20,763 

5,105,682 

245-9 

Prague. 

1.988 

511,581 

257-3 

Troppau. 

8.579 

2,011,406 

234  -4 

Briinn. 

30,320 

5,417,343 

178-6 

Lemberg. 

4,037 

511,964 

124-3 

Czernowitz. 

Goertz. 

■  3,085 

582,260 

188-7 

Gradisca. 

Rovigno. 

Trieste. 

4,942 

461,753 

93-4 

Zara. 

116,633 

20,248,217 

173-6 

Kingdom  of  Hungary  (Ungim,  1 
Hungarian,  Magyar -Orszag),  ( 

Prov.  of  Croatia  (Kroaten),  and  Sla-  ) 
VONIA,  or  ScLAVONiA  (Slavoniai.) ,  ) 

Prov.  of  Transylvania  [Ekbenburgen), 
Military  Frontier  (MUitdr  Grenze), 

Total  II.,  .  .  .  . 


Do.  Do. 


(with  military,  ) 
foreigners,  &c.,  ) 


Area  in  Pop. 

Eng.  sq.  m.  (1869). 

Pop.  per 
sq  m. 

Capital. 

82,867 

11,109,192 

134- 

Buda-Pesth. 

7,445 

1,015,906 

136-2 

Agiam. 

21,222 

2,109,107 

99-4 

Klausenburg. 

1-2,956 

1,195,033 

92-2 

124,490 

15,429,238 

123-9 

241,123 

35,677,455 

Vienna. 

36,477,455 

151-2 

t  From,  the  River  Leytlta,  which  separates  Hungary  from  Lower  Austria. 

§  These  formed  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  0/1815  until,  its  dissolution  in  1866. 

*  These  formed  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  Illyria  ’  previous  to  1849. 

U  Polish  Provinces. 

Of  the  population,  66  per  cent,  are  Eoinan  Catholics;  Greek  Church,  20;  Pro¬ 
testants,  10  ;  Jews,  3  per  cent. 


TOWNS,  ETC. 


Abony, 

Abrud  Banya, 

Abtenau, 

Abtsdorf, 

Ada 


Hungary  F 
Transylvania  H 
Salzburg  C 
Lower  Austria  D 
Hungary  G 


Ada  Kalesi  {Orsova),  Military  Frontier  H 

Adelsberg,  Carniola  D 

Admont,  Styria  D 

Agram  (Zagrab),  20,637,  Croatia  E 


Allihunar, 

Almas, 

Almis.sa, 

Also  Kubin, 

Alt  Becse,  11,222 
Altenburg,  Neu, 
Apatin, 

Aquileja, 

Arad,  31,796 
Aranyos  Maroth, 
Arbe, 

Aspern. 

Auschwitz, 

Auspitz, 

Aussee, 

Aus.sig,  6,596 

Austerlitz, 

Baboscsa, 

Bacs, 

Baden,  6,.503 
Bad  Gastein, 
Baja,  18,621 
Bajmak, 

Baiom,  Nagy, 
Balas,sa  Gyarmat, 
Balaton  Bereny, 


Military  Frontier  G 
Hungary  F 
Dalmatia  E 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  E 
Hungary  F 
Goritz  C 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Dalmatia  D 
Lower  Austria  E 
Galicia  P 
Moravia  E 
Styria  C 
Bohemia  C 
Moravia  E 
Hungary  E 
Hungary  F 
Lower  Austria  E 
Salzburg  C 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  E 
Hungaiy  F 
Hungary  E 
Transylvania  H 
Hungary  H 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  G 


lanffi-Hunyad, 
ianya,  Nagy  and  Felso, 
iars. 
ia  rtf  eld, 
iataszek, 

iatonya,  o  . 

iazias.  Military  Frontier  G 

Seckskerek,  Gross,  17,510  Hungary  G 

iec.se,  Alt,  11,222  Hungary  G 

iecse,  Nagy,  Hungary  G 

iekes,  20,125  Hungary  G 

teklea,  Slavonia  E 


Belenyes, 

Belovar, 

Benkovaz,  10,152 
Beraun, 

Berdovec, 

Beregh. 

Ber,  Kis, 

Bereny,  Jasz,  17,534 
Berzencze, 

Besenova, 

Bezdan, 

Biala, 

Bicske, 

Bidschow,  or  Bidczow,  Neu, 
5,123 
Biecz, 

Bielitz, 

Bihar, 

Bischof  Teinitz, 

Bistrica, 


Hungary  H 
Military  Frontier  E 
Dalmatia  D 
Bohemia  C 
Croatia  D 
Hungary  H 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  E 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Galicia  F 
Hungary  F 


Bi.stritz, 

Blatta, 

Bleiberg, 

Bobota, 

Bobrka, 

Bochnia, 

Bodenberg, 

Bokschan, 

Bolcske, 

Bolechow, 

Bonyhad, 

Boros  Sebes, 

Bbsing, 

Boskowitz, 
Boszbrmeny,  17,367 
Botzen,  8,103 
Braunau, 

Braunau, 

Bregenz, 

Brezova, 

Briesen, 

Brixen, 

Brod, 

Brod,  Hungarian, 
Brody,  18,743 
Broos, 

Brack, 


Bohemia  D 
Galicia  G 
Silesia  F 
Hungary  G 
Bohemia  C 
Croatia  K 
Transylvania  I 
Dalmatia  E 
Carinthia  C 
Slavonia  F 
Galicia  I 
Galicia  G 
Bohemia  D 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Galicia  H 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  H 
Hungary  E 
Monivia  E 
Hungary  G 
Tyrol  B 
Bohemia  E 
Upper  Austria  C 
Vorarlberg  A 
Hungary  E 
Hungary  F 
Tyrol  B 
Militaiy  Frontier  F 
Moravia  E 
Galicia  I 
Transylvania  H 
Lower  Austria  E 


Bruck, 
Brunecken, 
Briinn.  73,464 
Briix,  5.000 
Brzezan, 
Brzozow, 
Buccari, 
Buezacz, 


Styria  D 
Tyrol  B 
Moravia  E 
Bohemia  C 
Galicia  I 
Galicia  H 
Croatia  D 
Galicia  I 


Buda,  or  Ofen  {Budin),  Cap.  of 
Kingdom,  54,577  Hungary  F 

Budua,  Dalmatia  F 

Budweis,  14.811  Bohemia  D 

Budwitz,  Miihrisch,  Moravia  D 

Bunzlau,  Jung,  Bohemia  D 

Cakaturn,  Hungary  E 

Canale.  Goritz  C 

Capo  d'Istria,  9,186  Istria  C 

Carlopago,  Military  Frontier  D 

Carlowitz.  or  Karlowitz.  Military  Fron.  G 


Castelnuovo,  6,360 
Castelnuovo, 

Castua.  12,315 
Cattaro, 

Cherso,  7,367 

Chodorow, 

Chorostkow, 

Chrudim,  7,704 
Cilli, 

Cles, 

Cracow  {Krakau),  49,834 
Cravicza. 

Csaba,  27,856 
Csakowa, 

Csakvar, 

Csanad, 

Csath, 

Csongrad,  15,479 
Csorna, 

Cu  biir, 

Curzola, 

Czaslaii,  5,396 
Czegled,  19,008 
Czernowitz,  34,000 
Czortkow, 

Czsicso  Kcresztnr, 

Dalja, 


Istria  D 
Dalmatia  F 
Istria  D 
Dalmatia  F 
Istria  D 
Galicia  I 
Galicia  I 
Bohemia  D 
Stvria  D 
Tyrol  P. 
Dalmatia  E 
Galicia  F 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  G 
Hungaiy  G 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  E 
Croatia  D 
Dalmatia  E 
Bohemia  D 
Hungaiy  F 
Bukowina  I 
Galicia  I 
Transylvania  I 
Slavonia  F 


Daruvar, 

Debreczin,  43,517 
Dees, 

Delatyn, 

Del  nice, 

Dembica, 

Derecske, 

Demis,  18,099 
Detva, 

Deutsch  Brod, 
Dignano, 

Dioszeg, 

Djakovar, 

Dobra, 

DoKschau, 

Dolina, 

Donioradz, 
Dornbirn,  8,444 
Dorogh, 

Dorosma, 

Drohobycz,  11,324 
Dugoselo, 

Dukla, 

Duna  Fdldvar, 

Duna  Pataj, 

Duna  Pentele, 

Diirrenstein, 

Ebensee, 

Eger,  11,012, 
Egerszeg.  Zala, 
Eioenschitz, 
Eisenburg, 

Eisenerz, 

Eisen.stadt, 

Elisabethstadt, 

Engelszell, 

Enns, 

Enyed,  Nagy, 
Enyeng, 

Eperies, 

Ercsi, 

Erdbszada. 

Erlau,  17,688 
Es.sek.  13,883 
Essing, 

Eule, 

Feistritz.  Windisch, 


Slavonia  E 
Hungary  G 
Transylvania  H 
Galicia  I 
Croatia  D 
Galicia  G 
Hungary  G 
Dalmatia  E 
Hungary  F 
Bohemia  D 
Istria  C 
Hungary  H 
Slavonia  F 
Transylvania  H 
Hunga^  Q 
Galicia  H 
Galicia  Q 
Vorarlberg  A 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Galicia  H 
Croatia  E 
Galicia  G 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  F 
Hungaiy  F 
Lower  Austria  D 
Upper  Austria  C 
Bohemia  C 
Hungary  E 
Moravia  E 
Hungary  E 
Styria  D 
Hungary  E 
Transylvania  I 
Upper  Austria  C 
Upper  Austria  D 
Transylvania  H 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  G 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  H 
Hungary  G 
Slavonia  F 
Lower  Austria  E 
Bohemia  D 


Styria  D  e 


•> 
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Feierto, 

Hun.gary  Q 

c 

Josefstadt, 

Bohemia  E 

a 

Feldkirch, 

Vorarlbei'g  A 

c 

Jndenburg, 

Styria  D 

c 

Felilkirchen,  5.147 

Cariuthia  C 

c 

Jung  Bunzlau,  7,779 

Bohemia  D 

a 

Kelegyhaza,  19,390 

Hungary  F 

c 

Kakonya, 

Croatia  E 

c 

b'elvtncz. 

Transylvania  H 

c 

Kallo.  Nagy, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Fiume,  15,319 

Croatia  D 

d 

Kalocsa,  12,868 

Hungary  F 

c 

Fogaras, 

Transylvania  I 

d 

Kalusz, 

Galicia  I 

b 

Fbhlvar,  Duna,  12,720  Hungary  F 

c 

Kamenitz, 

Bohemia  D 

b 

Frnnk.stadt,  5,909 

Moravia  F 

b 

Kamionka  Strumilowa, 

Galicia  I 

a 

Franvova, 

Hungary  G 

d 

Kaniz.sa,  11.722 

Hungary  E 

c 

Freistadtl, 

Hungary  E 

b 

Kanizsa.  Alt.  11,010 

Hungary  F 

c 

Freudenthal,  5,519 

Silesia  E 

a 

Kapos.  Nagy, 

Hungary  H 

b 

Freysiadt, 

Upper  Austria  D 

b 

Kaposvar, 

Hungary  E 

c 

F  riedberg. 

Styria  E 

c 

Kapuvar. 

Hungary  E 

c 

Friedeck, 

Silesia  F 

b 

Karanseiies.  Military  Frontier  H 

d 

Friesach, 

Cariuthia  D 

c 

Kardszag.  12.689 

Hun,gary  G 

c 

Fiinfkirchen,  24,014 

Hungary  F 

c 

K  arlowitz,  or  Carlowitz, 

Military  Fron.  F 

d 

Fiired, 

Hungary  E 

c 

Karlsbad, 

Bohemia  C 

a 

Ftired,  Tisza, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Karlshurg, 

Tran.sylvania  H 

c 

Furstenfeld, 

Styria  D 

c 

Karlstadt. 

Croatia  D 

d 

Gaja, 

Moravia  E 

b 

Karolinenthal.  12,048 

Bohemia  D 

a 

Galantha, 

Hungary  E 

b 

Karoly,  Nagy,  10,670 

Hungary  H 

c 

Galgo. 

Transylvania  H 

c 

Karpfen, 

Hungary  F 

b 

Giinserndorf, 

Lower  Austria  E 

b 

Kaschau,  21,742 

Hungary  G 

b 

Georgswalde,  7,717 

Bohemia  D 

a 

Kata,  Nagy, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Gfohl,_ 

Lower  Austria  D 
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We.ssely, 

Bohemia  D 

b 

Sluin, 

Military  Frontier  D 

d 

Szilagy-Somlyo. 

Hungary  H 

c 

Triiliau, 

Bohemia  E 

b 

Wieliczka. 

Galicia  G 

b 

Smichow,  9,147 

Bohemia  D 

a 

Szohoszlo,  11,081 

Hungary  G 

c 

Traebina, 

Galicia  F 

a 

Wind  Griitz, 

Styria  D 

e 

Sniatyn,  10,663 

Galicia  I 

b 

Szohranez, 

Hungary  H 

b 

Tschaprina, 

Hungary  E 

c 

Wimliscli  Fei.stritz, 

Styria  D 

c 

Soborsin, 

Hungary  H 

c 

Szollos  Gyorok, 

Hungary  FI 

c 

Tuffer, 

Styria  D 

c 

Winterherg, 

Bohemia  C 

b 

Sohlan, 

Bohemia  D 

a 

Szolnok,  l3,936 

Hungary  G 

c 

Tulin,  Lower  Austria  E 

b 

Wisohau, 

Moravia  E 

b 

Sokal, 

Galicia  I 

a 

Sztani.sics, 

Hungary  F 

d 

Tnra, 

Hungary  E 

b 

M  iscliiiitz. 

Bukowina  I 

b 

Solt, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Szwidnik, 

Hungary  G 

b 

Tiirany, 

Hungary  F 

b 

Wisowitz, 

Moravia  E 

b 

Snroksar, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Taholcza, 

Hungary  E 

c 

Turk  a. 

Galicia  H 

b 

Witkow, 

Galicia  I 

a 

Sovar, 

Hungary  G 

b 

Tahor,  5,255 

Boliemia  D 

b 

Tiirkevi, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Witti  ngau. 

Bohemia  D 

b 

Spalato,  15,784 

Dalmatia  E 

e 

Talya. 

Hungary  G 

b 

Tnrnau, 

Bohemia  I) 

a 

Wlaschin, 

Bohemia  D 

b 

Spittal 

Carinthia  C 

c 

Tamasi, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Tyrnau, 

Hungary  E 

b 

Wolfsberg, 

Carinthia  D 

c 

Stagno, 

Dalmatia  E 

e 

Tarnopol,  17,210 

Galicia  I 

b 

Tysmienice, 

Galicia  I 

b 

Wolf.segg, 

Upper  Au.stria  C 

b 

Stanislawow,  13,047 

Galicia  I 

b 

Tarnow, 

Galicia  G 

a 

Ujhely, 

Hungary  G 

b 

Wotitz, 

Boliemia  D 

b 

Steier,  or  Steyr,  10," 

'52  Upper  Austria  D 

b 

Tarvis. 

Carinthia  C 

e 

U;jszallas,  Kis, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Wsetin, 

Moravia  E 

b 

Steinach, 

Tyrol  15 

c 

Tans,  6,382 

Boliemia  C 

b 

Uj  Szany, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Wiilfersdorf, 

Lower  Austria  E 

b 

Steinaraanger, 

Hungary  E 

c 

Tecsb, 

Hungary  H 

b 

Unghvar, 

Hungary  H 

b 

Wiii'zen, 

Carniola  C 

c 

Steinbriicken. 

Styria  D 

c 

Temerin, 

Hungary  F 

d 

Urfahr.  5,254  Upper  Austria  D 

b 

Xiipaiije, 

Military  Frontier  F 

d 

Sternberg,  12,665 

Moravia  E 

b 

Teraesvar,  32,754 

Hungary  G 

d 

Vaiila  Hunyad,  ,  Transylvania  H 

d 

Zala  Egerszeg, 

Hungary  E 

c 

Sterzing, 

Tyrol  B 

c 

Tepl. 

Bohemia  C 

b 

V  alpo. 

Slavonia  F 

d 

Zalatlina. 

Transylvania  H 

c 

Stockerau, 

Lower  Au.stria  E 

h 

Teplitz,  or  Tbplitz,  6,854 

Bohemia  G 

a 

Vanya  Deva, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Zaleszczyk, 

Galicia  I 

b 

Strass, 

."'tyria  D 

c 

Teplitz, 

Styria  D 

c 

Va.sarhely,  Holdmezb,  42,501 

Hungary  G 

c 

Zalo.sce, 

Galicia  I 

b 

Strello, 

Dalmatia  D 

e 

Teschen,  8,142 

Sile.sia  F 

b 

Vasarhely,  Kezdi,  Transylvania  I 

d 

Zam , 

Transylvania  H 

d 

Strv, 

Galicia  H 

b 

Tensing, 

Bohemia  C 

a 

\  eglia. 

Istria  D 

d 

Zara,  18,526 

Dalmatia  D 

d 

Stulilweissenburg.  22.628  Hungary  F 

c 

Theisholz. 

Hungary  G 

b 

Vellach, 

Carinthia  C 

c 

Zator, 

Galicia  F 

b 

Suczawa, 

Bukowina  1C 

c 

Tlieresienstadt, 

Bohemia  D 

a 

Verlx), 

Hungary  E 

b 

Zbaraz, 

Galicia  I 

b 

Sugiitag, 

Hungary  H 

c 

Tlieresienstadt,  or  Mariather 

Vergoraz, 

Dalmatia  E 

e 

Zeil. 

Tyrol  B 

0 

Sumeg, 

Hungary  E 

c 

esienstadt. 

Hungary  F 

c 

Verlika, 

Dalmatia  E 

e 

Zeiiiplin, 

Hungary  G 

b 

Sutton  na. 

Dalmatia  F 

e 

Thmv.ovka. 

Hungary  F 

b 

Veszprim,  10,789 

Hungary  E 

c 

Zeng, 

Military  Frontier  D 

d 

Szjibad  Szallas, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Tisza  Filled, 

Hniigary  G 

c 

Ve.sztd, 

Hungary  G 

e 

Zvnta,  16,803 

Hungary  G  d 

Sz.akcs, 

Hungary  F 

e 

Titel.  Military  Frontier  (j 

d 

Vienna  ( Wien),  metropolis 

Zilali. 

Hungary  H 

c 

Szalonta. 

Hungary.  G 

c 

Titschein,  Neu, 

Moravia  F 

b 

of  the  Austrian  Empire 

Zirkuitz, 

Carniola  D 

d 

Szamos  Ujvar, 

Transylvania  H 

c 

Tok.ay. 

Hungary  G 

b 

(1869),  825, ICd  Lower  Austria  E 

b 

Zlatar,  12,766 

Croatia  E 

c 

Szanto, 

Hungary  G 

b 

Tole.sva. 

Hungary  G 

b 

\  ilagos. 

Hungary  G 

c 

Zloezow, 

Galicia  I 

b 

Szarvas.  18,917 

Hungary  G 

c 

Tolmein,  5,541 

Goritz  C 

c 

Villach, 

Carinthia  C 

e 

Znaim,  8,676 

Moravia  E 

b 

Sza.sz  Regen, 

Transylvania  I 

c 

Tolna, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Vinga, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Zolkiew, 

Galicia  H 

a 

Szatbmar,  14,288 

Hungary  H 

c 

Topi  ice, 

Croatia  E 

c 

vinkoveze,  Military  rrontier  F 

d 

Zombor,  25,304 

Hungary  F 

d 

Szegedin,  69,041 

Hungary  G 

c 

Tbplitz,  or  Teplitz,  6,854 

Bohemia  C 

a 

\  irovitica. 

Slavonia  E 

d 

Ziickmantl, 

Silesia  E 

a 

Sz.'ghalom, 

Hungary  G 

c 

Topolya, 

Hungary  F 

d 

VLsk, 

Hungary  H 

b 

Zwettel, 

Lower  Austria  D 

b 

Sz.-kszard,  10,013 

Hungary  F 

c 

Torda, 

Tran.svlvania  H 

c 

Vocin, 

Slavonia  E 

d 

Zwittau,  5,095 

Moravia  E 

b 

Szektso, 

Hungary  F 

c 

Torn.a, 

Hungary  G 

b 

Vdt^klabruck,  Upper  Austria  0 

b 

RIVERS. 


Adige,  R.  {/Jtsch),  220  m.  Tyrol  B 

Adler,  R.  Bohemia  E 

Ag,  R.  Nagy,  Hungary  H 

Almas,  R.  Transylvania  II 

Alt.  or  Aluta,  R.,  340  lo.  Transylvania  I 


Aranyos,  R. 

Arva,  R. 

Beczwa,  R. 

Bega.  R. 

lieraun.  or  Mies,  R. 

Berettyo.  R. 

Bistra,  R. 

Bistritz.  R.,  110  m. 

Bistritz.  R, ,  50  m. 

Bodva  R. 

Boisova  R. 

Eng  R..  434  m. 

Bystrica,  R. 

Ctrna.  R. 

Cettina.  R. 

Czeremosz.  R. 

Danube  (tier.  Donau, 

Hung,  huna),  1.72.5 
m.,  area  of  basin, 

250,0(10  sf).  m.  Austria  k  Turkey  D 
Dniester,  R. ,  5U0  ra.  Galicia  I 

Donajec,  R.  Galicia  G 

Drave.  R.  {Fh-au),  Tyrol  k  Hungary  D 
Eger,  R. ,  125  m.  Bohemia  0 

Eisach.  R.  Tyrol  B 

Elbe,  R. ,  .550  m.  Bohemia  D 

Enns.  or  Ens  R.,  112  m.  Styria  C 

Etsch,  R.  (Ital.  A<li(/e),  220  m.  Tyrol  B 

Eyjiel,  or  Ipoly,  00  m.  Hungary  F 

Feistricz,  R.  Styria  D 


Transylvania  H 
Hungary  F 
Moravia  E 
Hungary  G 
Bohemia  1) 
Hungary  H 
Military  Frontier  H 
Bukowina  I 
Transylvania  I 
Hungary  G  b 
Hungary  H 
Galicia  I 
Galicia  I 
Military  Frontier  H  d 
Dalmatia  E 
Galicia  I 


c 

Felceteiigy  R. 

Transylvania  K 

d 

klohra,  R. 

Moravia  E 

b 

a 

Gail,  R. 

Carinthia  C 

0 

Moldau,  R. ,  270  m. 

Bohemia  D 

b 

b 

Glina,  R. 

Military  Frontier  D 

d 

Morava,  or  March,  R.,  180 

m.  jMoravia  E 

b 

c 

Gran,  R. ,  130  m. 

Hiingaiy  F 

b 

Mur.  or  Muhr,  R.,  230  m. 

Stvria  1) 

0  ' 

c 

Giins  (Hung.  Koszeiih)<  Hungary  E 

c 

Mnrz  R. 

Styria  D 

c 

c 

Hernad.  R. ,  120  m. 

Hungai'Y  G 

b 

Nagy  Ag,  R. 

Hungary  H 

b 

b 

lelawa.  or  Igla,  R. ,  70  m.  Moravia  E 

b 

Narenta,  R. 

Dalmatia  E 

e 

b 

Inn.  R.,  320  m. 

Tyrol  B 

c 

Nera,  R.  Military  Frontier  H 

d 

d 

Irioly,  or  Eypel,  R.,  90  m.  Hungary  F 

b 

Neutra,  R. .  110  ra. 

Hungary  F 

b 

b 

Ips.  R. 

Lower  Austria  D 

b 

Oder,  R.,  455  m. 

Sile.sia  F 

b 

c 

Iser,  R. 

Boliemia  D 

a 

Oiidawa,  R. 

Hungary  G 

b 

d 

Kamp,  R. 

Lower  Austria  D 

b 

Oppa,  R. 

Sile.sia  F 

b 

c 

Eerka.  R. 

Dalmatia  E 

d 

Podhorce.  R. 

Galicia  K 

b 

c 

Rockel  R.,  Great, 

Transylvania  H 

c 

Poltew.  or  Peltew  R. 

Galicia  I 

b 

b 

Kookel  R. ,  Little, 

Transylvania  I 

c 

Poprad,  R. 

Galicia  Q 

b 

Korana.  R. 

Military  Frontier  D 

d 

Pi  uth.  R. ,  360  ni. 

Galicia  I 

b 

b 

Kbros  R.,  Black.  95  m.  Hniigarv  H 

c 

llaal),  R.,  180  m. 

Hungary  E 

c 

b 

Kords  R.,  Rapid,  14il 

m.  lliingaiy  H 

c 

H.iba.  R. 

Galicia  G 

b 

d 

Kiiros  R..  Wliite,  2U0  ra.  Ilmmarv  G 

c 

Rahnitz,  R. 

Hungary  E 

c 

e 

Kra.szna.  R. 

Hungary  H 

c 

Rhine.  R.  (Hhein),  800  m. 

Vorarlberg  A 

c 

b 

Kulpa.  R..  120  m. 

Military  Frontier  U 

d 

Riiiia.  R. 

Hungary  (4 

b 

Laliorec,  R. 

Hungary  G 

b 

Saalacli,  R. 

Salzburg  C 

c 

i,afnitz.  R. 

Hungary  E 

c 

Saio,  R. 

Hungary  G 

b 

Latoreza,  R. 

Hungary  H 

b 

Sa)o,  R. 

Tran.sylvania  I 

c 

b 

Lech.  R. ,  140  m. 

Tyrol  r> 

c 

Salza.  R. 

Styria  D 

c 

b 

Leytha,  R.,  90  111. 

Hungary  E 

c 

SalzHcli,  or  Salza  R.,  130  m.  Salzburg  0 

c 

a 

Lika,  R. 

Military  Frontier  D 

d 

San,  R. 

(jnilicia  11 

a 

c 

Lipa.  R. 

Galicia  I 

b 

Sann,  R. 

Styria  D 

c 

a 

Lomiiica.  R. 

Galicia  I 

b 

Save,  R.  {Sau).  .550 

c 

I.onjii.  R. 

Croatia  FI 

<1 

in.  Carniola  and  Military  Frontier  D 

c 

a 

Lotru,  R. 

Transylvania  I 

d 

Sazawa,  R. 

Boliemia  U 

b 

c 

Lusclinitz,  R. 

Bohemia  U 

b 

Scinvarzawa.  R. 

Moravia  E 

b 

c 

Maroli,  or  Morava.  R. 

,  180  m.  Moravia  E 

b 

Sereth,  K.,  270  m. 

Bukowina  I 

b 

b 

Maros.  R. .  490  in.  Tran.svl.  k  Hungarv  G 

c 

Seretli,  R. 

Galicia  I 

- 

c 

Mies,  or  Berauu,  R. 

Boheada  C 

b 

Sio,  R. 

Hungary  F 

c 

Skawa,  R. 
Solokija,  R. 

Strel,  R. 

Strypa,  R. 

Styr.  R.,  200  m. 
Suczawa,  R. 

Swica,  R. 

Szamos,  R.,  200  m. 
Szamos  R.,  Little, 
Talabor,  R. 

Tanew,  R. 

Taracz,  R. 

Tarna,  R. 

Temes,  R.,  180  m. 
Thaya,  R. 

Thei.ss,  R.,  500  m. 
Topla,  R. 

Tori.s.sa,  R. 
Trai.sen,  R. 

Traun,  R.,  100  m. 
Hugh,  R. 

Unna,  R.,  160  m. 
Visso.  R. 

Vistula  (  W'eiduscl), 
50(t  m. 

Waag.  R.,  200  m. 
Watawa.  R. 
Wkslok,  R. 
Wi.sloka.  R. 
Zagyva,  R. 

Zlota  Lipa,  R. 
Zwittawa,  R. 


Galicia  F  b 
Galicia  H  a 
Transylvania  H  d 
Galicia  I  b 
Galicia  I  a 
Bukowina  K  e 
Galicia  I  b 
Transyl.  &  Hungary  I  c 
Transylvania  H  c 
Hungary  H  b 
Galicia  H  a 
Hungary  H  b 
Hungary  G  c 
Hungary  Q  d 
Lower  Austria  D  b 
Hungary  G  c 
Hungary  G  b 
Hungary  G  b 
Lower  Austria  D  b 
Upper  Austria  D  b 
Hungary  H  b 
Military  Frontier  E  d 
Hungary  I  c 
R. 

Silesia  and  Galicia  F  b 
H  ungary  E  b 
Bohemia  C  b 
Galicia  H  a 
Galicia  G  a 
Hungary  F  c 
Galicia  I  b 
Moravia  E  fc 


LAKES. 


After  See.  Upper  Austria  C  c 

Balaton  L.  (Platten  See). 

48  m.  long  by  3  to  10  m.  Hungary  E  c 
Constance  L.  O’^'len  Sec).  40  m. 
long  by  y  m. ;  alt.  1,250  ft.  Vorarlberg  A  c 


Gmiinden.  or  Traun  See.  Up.  Austria  C  c 
Garda.  Lago  di,  35  m.  long 
bv  2  to  10  m.  broad ; 
ait.  320  ft.  Tyrol  B  d 


Neusie<ller  See,  or  L.  of  Neu- 
siedl.  23  m.  long  by  7  m.  Hung.ary  E  c 
Flatten  See,  or  L.  of 

Balaton,  Hungary  E  c 


Traun  or  Gmflnden  See, 
8  m.  by  2  m. 

Weissen  See, 

Zirkuitz  L. 


Upper  Austria  C 
Carinthia  C 
Caruiola  D 


c 

c 


d 


MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 


Adamello.  Monte,  11,692 
Aditr  Gebirgp, 

AItvater.  4,913 
Bahia  Gura.  Mt. 


Tyrol  B  c 
Bobenii.a  E  a 
"Silesia  E  a 
Carpathians  F  b 


Bacher  Gebirgp.  Styria  D  c 

Bakonyer  Wahl  (Forest  of  Ba- 

kony).  2  000  mean  height  Hungary  F  c 
Beskiden  Mts.  Carpathians  H  b 


Be.skiden  nr  Bieskid  Mts. 
Biharia  Gebirge. 

Biihmer  Wald  (Bohemian 
Forest),  4.613 


Sile.sia  F  b 
Hungary  II  e 

Bohemia  C  b 


Borgo  Pass.  Carpathians  I  e 

Botschetje,  Mt.,  9,.528,  the 
highest  summit  of  the 
Carpathians.  Transylvanian  Alps  I  d 
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Brenner  Pas*,  4,650  Tyrol  B 

Biidos  Mt.  Carpathians  K 

Burgas,  Hohe,  Upper  Austria  D 

Capella  Mts.  Military  Frontier  D 

Carnic  Alps.  Tyrol  C 

Carpathian  Mts.,  or  Kra- 
packs  { Karpathen),9.52S  Carpathians  H 
Carpatliian  Mts.,  Little,  Hungary  E 
Czible.”.,  Mt.  Transylvania  I 

Czukas,  Mt.,  6,379  Transylvanian  Alps  I 


Dachst  Berg, 

Dinara,  Mt.,  6,040 
Dinaric  Alps,  7,000 
Dodici,  Monte, 
Dreiherrn  Spitz,  10,122 
Dsumalen,  lift. 
Eisenhut,  7,656 
Enns  Thai, 

Erz  Gehirge,  4,124 
Etsch  Thai, 

Fatra, 

Fatra.  Kleiner, 

Fleiins  Thai, 

Giines  Pass. 


^alzburg  C 
Dalmatia  E 
Dalmatia  E 
Tyrol  B 
Tyrol  C 
Carpathians  I 
Carinthia  D 
Styria  D 
Bohemia  C 
Tyrol  B 
Hungary  F 
Hungary  F 
Tyrol  B 
Carpathians  K 


Giudiearca.  or  Judicarien  Valley,  Tyrol  B 
Glockner,  Gros.s,  12.956.  the 
highest  of  the  Noric  Alps,  Salzburg  C 

Gelling,  Hohe  or  Gross,  9,380  Styria  C 

Hargitta.  Mt.  Carpathians  I 

Hegyallya,  Hungary  G 

Hetyczat,  Mt^  Transylvanian  Alps  H 


Hocuschwab  Berg,  7,600 


Styna  D 


I  Hrehla  Berg, 

'  Inn  Thai. 

Iron  Gate  Pass, 
Iron  Gates  of  the 
Danube, 

.laun  Thai, 
Jawornik, 


Carpathians  G  b 
Tyrol  B  c 
Military  Frontier  H  d 

Military  Frontier  H  d 
Styria  D  c 
Hungary  F  b 


Judicarien,  or  Giudioaria  Valley,  Tyrol  B  c 


Julian  Alps,  10,863 
Kalicz  Berg, 
Karwendel  Gebirge, 
Klak  Berg, 

Klek,  Mt.,  6,926 
Kor  Alp, 

Krimmler  Tauem, 
Kubin, 

Kukurbeta, 

Kiirszia,  .Mt. 

Lakocz,  Mt. 


Lausitzer  Gebirge, 

Lech  Thai, 

Liptau  Mts. 

Loinnitzer  Spitz,  8,779 
Maggiore.  Monte, 

•Magura  Berg, 

Margitta  Mt. 

Marmolade,  or  Marmolatta, 
Monte,  11,510  ft. 

Matra  Berg, 

Mezo  Havas,  Mt. 

Mittel  Gebirge, 

Mollthal, 


Carniola  D  d 
Carpathians  H  b 
Tyrol  B  c 
Hungary  F  b 
Military  Frontier  D  d 
Styria  D  c 
Tyrol  C  c 
Hungary  F  b 
Transylvania  H  c 
Transylvanian  Alps  H  d 
Transylvanian  Alps  K  d 


Bohemia  D 
Tyrol  B  c 
Hungary  F  b 
Caipathians  G  b 
Istria  D  d 
Carpathians  G  b 
Carpathians  K  c 


Tyrol  B 
Hungary  F 
Carpathians  I 
Bohemia  C 
Carinthia  C 


Moravian  Mts.  {^fdhrische 
Oehirrje), 

Mur  Th'al. 

Miirz  Th.al, 

Negot  Mt.,  8.338 
Neutraer  Gebirge, 
Niedzwiec  Berg, 

Noric  Alps, 

Oetz  Thai, 


Moravia  E 
Styria  D 
Styria  D 
Transylvanian  Alps  I 
Hungary  F 
Carpathians  G 
Salzburg  and  Styria  C 
T^ol  B 

Orles,  or  Ortler  Spitz,  12.852  Tyrol  B 
Otscher  Berg,  Lower  Austria  D 

"  •  •  Tyrol  B 

Transylvanian  Alps  K 
Carpathians  I 


Pasubio,  Monte, 

Pentilau  Mt. 

Pietroszul.  Mt. 

Pinzgau  Thai,  Salzburg  C 

Pojana  Ruska,  Hungary  H 

Popadj  Mt.  Carpathians  H 

Puster  Thai,  Tyrol  C 

Rhatian  Alps,  Tyrol  B 

Rhatikon  Gebirge,  Vorarlberg  A 

Riesen  Gebirge,  5,255  Bohemia  D 

Rosen  Thai.  Styria  D 

Rothe  Thurra  Pass,  Transylvanian  Alps  I 

Samlor.  Mt.  Carpathians  K 

Sarko,  Mt.  Military  Frontier  H 

Schlern  Mt.  Tyrol  B 

Schnee  Berg,  Carniola  D 

Schneekoppe,  5,255  Bohemia  D 

Schdckl,  Styria  D 

Semenik,  Mt.  Military  Frontier  H 


Semring  Pass, 
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AUTO 


Au'tliorizablo,  a.  Having  warrant;  possessing  au¬ 
thority. 

Aiit  liorizu'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  autorisation.]  Estiiblishinent 
by  authority;  tlie  act  ol  giving  legal  power  or  autliority. 

“  But  from  their  admission  and  reception,  and  authorization  in 
this  kingdom.  "  —  Hir  Matthew  Male. 

Aii'tliorize,  v.  a.  [Fr. aw/omer.]  To  give  authority  to; 
to  empower;  to  give  a  right  to  act. 

“  Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 

Till  some  safe  crisis  aufAori^e  their  skill.” — Dryden. 

—To  make  legal;  to  legalize. 

“Yourself  first  made  that  title  which  I  claim, 

First  bid  me  love,  and  authoriz'd  my  tiauie.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  establish  by  authority. 

**  Authorized  in  a  nation  by  custom  and  use.” —  Sir  n*.  Temple. 
— To  accredit;  to  countenance;  to  support;  as,  to  tiwi/ior- 
izc.  a  rej)i*rt. 

Aii'tliorizcd* a.  Having  authority;  supported  by 
authority. 

Aii'tliorloss*  a.  Without  an  author  or  authority. 
All'tliorly,  a.  Fertainiugor  belonging  to  an  author,  (r.) 
Ali'ttior^llip,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  an  autiior. 
All'to^  i.s  a  pretix  wliich  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  English  words  derived  from  the  Greek  pronoun 
autos^  self;  aw  autocrat^  autobinyrap)iy.  In  some  caises  it 
is  applied  to  the  subject,  ais  awfocraf,  aidomatnn ;  in  oth¬ 
ers,  to  the  object,  ais  aiUobitfgraphy^  autt^cratic;  and  some¬ 
times  it  denotes  ai  mere  reference  to  the  subject,  jis  au¬ 
tochthon.  These  differeiice.s  of  meaning  some:  imes  lead  to 
ambiguity;  as  in  auJoffraph^  wdiich  means  cither  ai  ma¬ 
chine  lliat  writes  of  itself,  or  a  writing  done  by  one's 
own  liand. 

Aiitobio;;:'ra|>licr,  n.  One  who  writes  his  own  life 
or  biograpliy. 

Autobio;;:ra|>li'ic«  Aiitobios:s*tipb'ioal,a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  containing  anlobiugraiiliy. 

“Traits  of  tho  autobiograph'ic  sort.” —  Carlyle. 

Aiitobio;;‘rap!i'ieally,  adv.  In  tlte  way  or  style  of 
autobiogr.iphy. 

Aiitobio;;''raplki<^t«  n.  .\n  autobiograplier.  (u.) 
Autobio^;'  rapby,  u.  [Gr.  antoiy  one  s  self,  and  biog¬ 
raphy^  from  Gr.  biVs,  life,  and  ^ruy>/id,  to  write.]  Hiog- 
rajdiy,  or  memoirs  of  one's  life,  written  by  one's  self. 
Alltocar'p<»llH,  a.  [Gr.aufos,  ami  •ajpog,  fruit.]  iJi-d.) 
Applied  to  a  fruit  not  atlliering  to  the  calyx  ;  superior. — 
Soiti'-y. 

Autoell'tlioii,  «.,*  pi.  Autoch'thonks.  [Lat.u/tfoc/t/./ion ; 
Gr.  auXochlhou,  fn)m  the  land  itsidf — from  autos^  self.aml 
chthon.  gen.  c.hth>m6.^,  earth,  land.]  One  who  is  supposed 
to  spring  from  tlic  lan<l  lie  inhabits;  an  aboriginal ;  a  na¬ 
tive.  Several  ancient  nations  assumed  this  name,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  autiipiity  of  their  origin;  e.  g.  the  Atlieniaiis. 
— Tliat  which  is  derivable  from,  or  original  to,  a  particniar 
country. 

Aiitoehtlioii'ic,  Autoeli^tlionou!^,  a.  .Aborigi¬ 
nal  ;  native. 

Alltoc'racy,  n.  [Fr.  auf/>crafi>;  Gr.  antos,  self,  and 
kratos,  ptjwer.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  the 
sovereign  e.Kercises  uncontrolled  power,  uniting  in  him¬ 
self  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  State. 
Russia,  and  almost  uU  the  Eastern  states,  have  this  form 
of  government. 

i^Philo^.)  A  term  used  by  Kant  to  denote  the  mastery 
of  the  rea.son  over  the  rebellious  propensities. 

{ Med.)  Iiulepemlent  force;  action  of  the  vital  princiide, 
or  of  tho  in.stiiictive  powers,  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  irutividual.  — 

Aii'tocriit,  n.  [Fr.  aulocrate\  Gr.  autokratcif^  auUtkra- 
td}\  from  autos.,  self,  and  kratos^  strength ;  kraOtin,  to  he 
Strong,  to  govern.]  .A  person  vesteil  with  absolute  inde¬ 
pendent  power;  a  sovereign  who  rules  de.spotically.  The 
title  was  first  given  by  the  Athenians  to  a  coiumander- 
iu-chief  ve-^ted  with  undisputed  powers,  ami  not  liable, 
like  others,  to  be  called  to  attcouiit  at  the  expiration  of  his 
office.  Tho  title  wtvs  aflerward.s  as?%ume«l  by  the  By¬ 
zantine  emperors,  and  at  the  present  time  the  emperor 
of  Kussia  uses  it,  as  A.  of  all  the  Itussias. 

—A  person  invested  with  unlimited  power,  wliicli  renders 
his  actions  unaccountable;  its,  “The  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast-table  " —  H  lines. 

Autoerat'ic,  Autoerut'ieal,  a.  Pertaining  to  au¬ 
tocracy  ;  absolute. 

AulOOra.t'iciilly,  cuh^.  In  an  autocratic  manner. 
Autoe'ratieo*  Autoc’ratri.x,  n.  A  female  sov¬ 
ereign  who  is  autocratic  or  absolute ;  as,  the  aw^ocra^nx 
Catherine. 

Autoe'rator*  n.  An  autocrat,  (r.) 

Aii'tocrat.sliip,  n.  Quality  or  office  of  an  autocrat: 
autocracy. 

Ail'to  <la  Fg,  [Pg.,]  or  .Aii'to  <le  Fg,  [Sp.,]  n.;  pi. 
Au'tos  d\  F£.  [••  .Act  of  Faith,”  from  Lat  actus,  act,  and 
Jides.  faith.]  {fCcrl.  Hist.)  This  was,  in  certain  Catliolic 
countries,  a  solemn  day  formerly  held  apart  by  the  In- 
(\uisition  for  the  punisliment  of  heretics,  and  tlie  abso¬ 
lution  of  accused  persons  found  innocent.  Thousands  of 
persons  perished  in  this  manner  in  Spain,  Portugal,  an<l 
their  colonies.  It  wa.s  instituted  in  Spain  in  1556,  and 
tlio  first  instance  occurred  in  1560,  at  Valladolid.  An 
A.  was  hehl  at  Lisbon  so  late  as  the  20th  Sept.,  1761, 
when  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  old  man  of  70,  was  burneti 
alive  for  Ids  supposed  heretical  notions;  54 other  persons 
also  sufferecl  at  the  same  time.  A  nun  was  burned  at 
Seville,  7th  Nov.,  1680,  —  See  Inquisition. 
Autoig-G'iiGikl,  Auto;;^'GnoiiM«  a.  [Gr.  autog'ncs. 
from  autoSy  self,  ami  gt'n'un.  giguesthai\  Lat.  gtntrt., 
gignere.  to  bring  forth.]  Self-generating. 

{Anat.)  Relating  or  appertaining  to  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration.  Applied  by  Mr.  Owen  to  parts  or  elements  that 
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are  usually  developed  from  distinct  and  independent 
centres  ;  as  in  the  case  ot  the  ilitterent  parts  or  elements 
that  lorrn  a  vertebra.  —  Ihinglisou. 

Aii'to^Tapli,  n.  ( Fr.  autographe ;  Gr.  aulns,  one’s  self, 
uiid  graph-c.  writing.]  A  person's  own  handwriting;  an 
original  luaiiusci  ipt  or  hignuture,  as  opposed  to  an  <//>'>- 
graph  or  copy. —  Autugraplis,  particularly  of  celebrated 
persons,  have  in  recent  times  become  of  eager  pursuit, 
and  torm  a  distinct  branch  of  literary  trade.  In  general, 
the  value  ol  an  A.  tlejiemls  upon  the  eminence  of  tlie 
individual,  tlie  scarcity  ot  specimeii.s  of  his  handwriting, 
ami  thecimtents  of  the  writing.  An  original  Bible,  in  tlie 
baml  writing  ot  icklifie,  the  early  Kehirmer,  was  sold  in 
J.omlon,  in  March  l!S6‘J,  tor  Lithograpliy  has  been 

very  usetul  in  afiording  the  means  of  making  lac-similes 
of  autographs.  Among  the  best  works  of  this  class  are, 
Autographs  of  Jioyal,  IfnbU.  Ltarned,  and  Remarkable 
Personages  conspicuous  in  English  Ilistoru  from  the  Rcign 
of  RichaM  If.  to  that  of  Charles  il.f  ‘by  John  Gough 
Nicliols,  folio,  1829;  Icomejraphie  des  Homines  CcleOrtsf 
3  vols.,  Pai  i.s,  182S-.3U,  and  Supplement,  1839;  Auto- 
graphen  Prachl-Alhum  zur'ldd-jahrigen  Getl'dchtnissfeier 
des  WestfliUschen  Frudensschlussesf  folio,  Leii>zig,  1848. 
Lavater  believed  that  the  ciiaracter  of  an  individual  was 
shown  l)y  his  handwriting;  and  of  late  years  per&ons 
have  prutes.sed  to  be  able  to  determine  characters  in  this 
way.  There  are,  liowever,  generally  so  iiian^*  circum¬ 
stances  tliat  liave  an  intluencein  forming  one's  haml writ¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  but  seldom  that  it  can  afl'ord  much  insiglit 
into  cliiiractcr. 

Aiito5;ra|>Bi'ic,  .liito^jrrapli'ioal.  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  an  aulograith.  or  to  auUigrapliy. 

Aut<»g‘'’ru|>3iy,  n.  [Fr.  autographie.J  An  autograph; 
the  scituice  ot  autography;  one's  own  handwriting. 

— A  pnicess  in  Hthograidiy  by  wliich  a  writing  or  drawing 
is  transferrcil  from  paper  to  stone,  so  that  the  stone  in  a 
manm  r  becomes  its  own  writer. 

.Viitol'yciis,  [Myth.)  a  son  of  .Mercury,  by  Chione,  a 
daughler  of  Banlalioii,  ami  one  of  tiie  Argonauts.  His 
e.xjiloits  a.s  a  thief  have  hocii  greatly  celebrated.  Me 
sti»le  the  Hocks  <if  hi.s  iieigiibors,  ami  mingled  them  with 
his  own,  alter  he  had  chaiiaed  tlieir  marks.  He  ap¬ 
propriated  some  of  those  of  ISisyiihus  son  of  .Rolus;  but 
l^isyidius  knew  his  ovmi  by  a  mark  whicli  he  had  niade 
under  their  feet,  which  piece  of  cleverness  greatly 
pleased  Antolycus. 

Aiitoiii  alUe,  or  Autoni'olite,  n.  {Min.)  See  G.vh- 

NiTi:. 

.liitGiii'ata.  See  Autom.\ton  Figures. 

.•llltGBll'atal,  a.  Automatic.  (K.) 

All'C<>iiiatll„  n.  [Gr.  uab<ma///es,  from  aw/05,  self,  and 
madCin.  t«»  learn.]  \  self-taught  person.  (R.) 

Aiitoinat'io,.  .4iitaiiiat'ioal. a.  [Fr. automatifiue.\ 
Belonging  to  an  automaton;  self-acting  or  moving;  as, 
an  automatic  operation. 

— Not  depending  on  the  will ;  self-regulating  or  adjusting, 
as  certain  machines;  carried  on  by  such  macliiues. 

Automatic  Acttam.  (Psychol.)  A  term  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  muscular  movements  which  are  infiuenced  simply 
by  heiisation,  and  not  by  the  will,  as  winking. 

Aulom'atisili,  n.  The  power  of  self-uiotiou ;  automatic 
action. 

Aiitoiii'atoii,  71.;  pi.  Lat.  .Autom.\t.\  ;  pi.  Eng.  Autom- 
AiONB.  [Fr.  automate  :  Lir.  aulomato.'i  —  self,  and 

mad,  to  move  ;  Lat.  autima/um.]  A  self-moving  machine, 
or  one  wJiieli  moves  by  invisible  machinery;  a  self-regu¬ 
lating  machine;  ingenious  im*chanical  toys.  TheChinese 
long  ago  contrived  to  impart  motion  to  puppets  by  means 
of  quicksilver;  ami  several  specimens  of  A.  constructed 
by  tile  Greeks  are  mentioned  by  ditferent  authors.  The 
wooden  pigeon  made  by  Archytas  of  Tareiitum,  about 
B.  V.  4UU,  though  it  could  fly,  was  not  able  to  resume  its 
Might  wlien  it  had  once  settled.  In  the  13th  century, 
Albertus  .Magnus  is  said,  after  SO  years’  labor,  to  have 
constructed  a  speaking  head,  which  so  frightened  Thomas 
Ai|uiuas  tliat  he  shattereil  it  to  pieces.  These  accounts, 
however,  like  that  of  Jolin  .Miiller's,  or  Molitor’s  {Regii»- 
inontanus),  artificial  eagle,  wliich  it  is  alleged  liew  to 
meet  .Maximilian  on  his  arrival  at  Nuremberg.  7 th  June, 
1470,  more  than  20  years  before  lie  ascended  the  tlirone. 
are  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Beckmann 
h:is  no  doubt  that  in  tlie  14th  and  following  centuries 
several  A.  were  made.  Tho  Emperor  Charles  V,,  during 
his  cloister  life,  amu.sed  liimself  witli  contrivances  of  this 
kind.  Vaneanson  ex)ui»ited  at  Paris,  in  1738,  a  flute- 
player  sitting,  who  performed  12  tunes;  another  that 
played  upon  a  shepherd's  pipe  and  a  drum  at  the  same 
time:  and  a  duck  that  imitated  all  the  motions  of  the 
living  animal.  Du  Moulin,  in  17t52,  prodii(a*d  similar  A. 
The  "'Anthropoglossu.'if  an  automuhm  speaking  and  sing¬ 
ing  machine,  in  the  shape  of  a  human  head,  was  exhibited 
at  St.  James’  Hall.  Lombui,  during  the  winter  of  1804-5; 
ami  another,  called  tho  Sphynx,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Loudon,  in  186  >-6. 

Aiitoiloill'aMy.  n.  [Or.  autos,  self,  and  onn7nn.da,  from 
onomu,  name.]  A  word  of  common  or  general  significa¬ 
tion,  used  for  the  name  of  a  particular  thing. 

AlltGiio:il'iC«  a.  I’osse.ssiiig,  or  pertaining  to  autonomy, 
or  the  power  of  self-government. 

Aut<»ii'oiny,  n,  [Fr.  autonomie ;  Gr.  aw/onom ta,  from 
autos,  s<*lf,  and  noiuos,  law.]  {Pilitics.\  Tliat  form  ot 
government  in  wiiicli  the  citizens  of  a  State  make  their 
own  laws  and  manage  theicj^wn  pul>lic  affairs.  The 
term  A. is  principally  used  toiiesignatethecharacteiistics 
of  tho  political  condition  of  ancient  Grei'Ce,  where  every 
city  <*r  town  coimnuiiity  claimed  tho  right  of  independent 
sovereign  action. 

(Philos.)  This  term  was  used  by  Kant  to  denote  the 
sovereignty  of  reason  over  all  (.»ur  actions,  as  oppuseil  to 
heteronomy,  in  which  oiiraetii>ns  are  directoil  by  motives 
or  desires  contrary  to  the  dict.ites  of  reason. 
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Aiito|>li’oby,  n.  Fear  of  one’s  self;  apprehension  of 

eg'jtisui.  (R.) 

Aiitopli'oiiy,  [Fr.  aiUophonie,  from  Gr.  and 
phone,  voice.]  {Med.)  An  auscultatory  sign,  which  con- 
sist.s  in  noting  the  character  ot  the  ob.>erver'H  own  voice, 
wliile  he  speaks  with  liis  head  placed  close  to  the  patient's 
chest.  The  voice,  it  is  alleged,  is  then  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  subjacent  organs.  —  Dunglison. 
Au'topsy,  a.  [Fr.  autopsie:  Gr.  autopsia,  from  autos, 
one's  belt',  and  ojisis,  sight.]  Personal  observation.  —  Ap¬ 
plied  to  tlie  knowledge  which  one  acquires  by  ocular 
observation,  in  contratlistinction  to  that  which  is  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  the  accounts  of  others. 

(Mfd.)  Autojisia  cadaverica,  attentive  examination 
after  death, — practised  fur  the  jmrpose  of  investigating 
tlie  causes  and  seat  of  an  uffeclion  of  which  a  jiersoii  luay 
have  died,  or  for  medico-legal  purposes:  culled,  also.  Ex- 
a  m  i  nation  ]>ost-mortem . 

All! otiic'isiii,  71.  (Therd.)  Tho  doctrine  of  God's  self- 
existence.  (r.) 

AiitrGToi^-ac*<|iiit,77.  [Fr.,  formerly  acquitted.]  (Lav).) 
A  plea  made  by  u  tleleiulaiit  indicted  for  a  crime  i»r  inis- 
dt  iueanor,  that  he  has  loi  nierly  been  tried  and  acquitted 
of  the  same  offence. 

AutriJ'ois-convict,  7i.  [Fr.,  formerly  convicted.)  A  plea 
made  by  a  defendant  indicted  for  acrime  or  misdemeanor, 
that  he  has  formerly  been  tried  and  convicted  of  the 
same.  —  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  Amend.  Art. 
5,  provi<Ie8  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  for  the  same 
oft'ence  to  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  —  Rou- 
vitr. 

Aii'f  iiinii,  n.  [¥r.  automne;  Lat.  from  anc- 

tus,  tfom  augto,  to  increase.]  The  name  given  to  the  fall 
of  the  year,  or  tliat  one  of  the  lour  seasons  in  which  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  gathered  in.  Astronomically 
speaking,  it  is  the  period  during  which  the  sun  is  passing 
from  the  antumual  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice,  (from 
23(1  8ept.  to  21st  Dec.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
litMui.sphere  have  si»nng,  when  tliose  of  the  uortheru 
have  autumn. 

Aiitiiiii'iial*  a.  [Fr.  Lat  Be¬ 

longing,  or  peculiar  to  autumn;  produced  in  autumn; 
ns,  autumnal  Iniits. 

— In  the  third  stage  of  life;  past  tho  grand  climacteric. 

“  \o  spring  or  summer's  beauty  hath  such  grace, 

As  1  liavu  seen  iu  uue  autumnal  face.” — livnne. 

— n.  A  j)lant  that  fiowers  in  autumn. 

Aiitiiii,  (o-toon',)  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Saone-et-Loire, 
on  the  Arroux,  43  m.  S.W.  of  Dijon,  on  the  railroad  to 
Nevers.  It  i.s  picturesquely  situated,  but  the  city  has 
generally  a  mean  apj)earauce.  'i  he  chuivh  ol  St.  Martin, 
built  by  Queen  Bruneliaut,  and  containing  her  tomb, 
turnishes  a  variety  of  architectural  styles.  A.  has  manf. 
of  cotton-velvet,  liosiery,  and  coarse  stuffs.  A.  is  one  of 
tlie  must  ancient  French  cities,  and  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  old  name 

AugusUnlunam.  It  still  presents  many  fine  Roman 
remains.  Pp.  12.976. — i’riuce  de  Talleyrand  (7.  v.)  was 
bishop  of  A.  at  I  ho  commencement  of  tlie  French 
revolution.  The  Alibe  Rocpiette,  whom  Moliere  is  said 
to  have  taken  for  a  model,  was  also  one  of  its  bishops. 
Hence  the  following  epigram:  — 

“  Roquette  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand,  dans  le  nfttre, 

Fureiit  les  eveques  d  Au'tun  ; 

TariutTu  cat  le  portrait  de  I'uo  ; 

Ah  1  si  Moliere  eut  couuu  I'autre !  ” 

Anvorg’iiG,  (0-ruirn',)  an  ancient  and  central  province 
of  Fraiu-e,  imw  divided  into  the  dep.  of  Puy-de-DOme,  and 
Caiital.  —  Between  the  Allier  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Dordogne  aiul  the  Lot,  A.  rises  into  a  highland  re¬ 
gion,  having  Bourbonnais.  Limousin,  and  Kouergue,  as 
terraces  of  descent  into  the  western  plains,  wliile  on  the 
east  it  joins  the  Ceveinies  and  the  southern  highlands. 
Not  only  do  the  cone  and  dome-like  shapes  of  the  sum¬ 
mits  betray  a  volcanic  formation,  but  also  tlie  great 
masses  of  basalt  and  trachyte  that  break  througli  the 
crust  of  granite  and  gneiss,  render  it  probable  that  tliis 
was  a  chief  focus  of  plutonic  action.  Among  the  sniii- 
mits  that  have  apparently  been  at  one  time  volcanoes, 
tho  most  remarkable  are  Cantal  (fid.  3jt  \  .loi4  d'Or 
(6,188),  Puy-de-Dbme  ^4,806),  and  Pariou:  the  latter,  ad¬ 
joining  Puy-de-Duine,  is  biusin-shajied  on  the  top,  and  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  an  ancient  and  extinct  volca¬ 
no:  all  are  now  covered  with  verdure.  A.  tails  natunilly 
into  two  divihiuns — A.,  to  the  south,  and  L<wer 
A.,  to  the  north:  in  which  last  the  valley  of  Limngne, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  is  distinguished  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  fertility.  The  lavu-coUued  plateaux  are  desert; 
but  the  pulverized  volcanic  eartlis  tliat  cover  the  slopes 
and  valleys  form  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  us  is  shown  by 
the  crops  of  grain,  garden  produce,  fine  fruit.’*,  wine, 
abundance  of  chestnuts  in  the  south,  and  of  walnuts  in 
tlie  iKU'th.HS  well  as  by  extensive  thn\ing  tbrests,  along 
with  flax  and  lieinp  fiedds.  and  meadow  lands,  in  the 
poorer  districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rather  neglected 
condition  ;  hut  tho  breeding  of  cattle,  especially  of  mules, 
is  well  managed.  A.  produce.s  iron.  lead.  copi»er,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  coal,  and  is  rich  in  mineral  springs. —  '1  he 
country  derived  its  name  from  the  Averni,  who  long  de¬ 
fended  their  fastnesses  against  Cfesar,  as  later  against 
the  Ootli.s,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  willi  whom  they  at 
last  coalesced.  — The  Auvergnese  are  a  highland  peojile. 
rude  in  their  manners,  poor,  ignorant,  but  at  the  same 
time  honest  and  kind.  They  live  by  cattle-keeping  and 
agriculture,  and  by  going  to  Paris  as  laborers.  Domestic 
manufactures,  therefore!  remain  confined  to  weaving, 
tanning,  and  paper-making.  A.  lias,  liowever,  produced 
distinguished  men.  It  wits  the  native  place  of  statesmen, 
and  warriors  of  the  loth  and  16th  centuries;  and  also  of 
the  Aniauld  family,  so  distinguished  in  tho  history  of 
Port-Royal  and  of  Jansenism.  In  more  recent  times, 
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Lafayette  and  Polignac  may  be  named.  Chief  towns^ 
Clermont  and  Anrillac. 

Auvbrone,  Counts  and  Dauphins  of.  This  title  was, 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  conlerre^l  on  BUn- 
din,  who  served  the  Duke  Wailre  in  his  opposition  to 
Pepin  le  Bref,  founder  of  the  Carlovingiaii  dymisty. — 
The  name  figures  through  a  great  part  of  early  Trench 
history. 

Auvergne,  Latour  d’.  See  Latour  D'Auverone. 

a  seaport  of  the  W.  Indies,  in  the  island 
of  Ilayti,  on  its  S.  coast,  92  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Port-au-Prince 
It  was  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  towns  in  the  llaytien 
republic,  until  within  tlie  last  year,  during  which 

it  has,  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  sul- 
fered  from  the  anarchy  of  civil  war. 

Auxerre,  (o-zaiV,)  the  anc.  Antisnodarum,  a  town 
of  Frai»ce,  cap.  of  dep,  of  the  Yonne,  on  the  Yonne  river, 
93  m.  S.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  j)lea8antly  seated  on  a  hill,  but 
is  generally  a  gloomy  and  ill-built  place.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  fine.st  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  —  ManiiJ. 
Calicoes,  woollens,  hosiery,  earthenware.  Ac.;  and  it  luis 
a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  of  which  good  descriptions 
are  produced  in  its  vicinity.  Pnp.  16,154. 

Auxet'ic,  a.  [Gr.  Increasing;  amplifying; 

eiiiurging- 

AuxiTiar,  AiixiTiary^a.  [Fr.  auareVtair^;  Lat.  anx- 
tluiris,  from  aiixilinm^  from  auffen,  to  inerciuse,  to 
strengthen.]  Augmenting:  strengthening;  helping;  aid¬ 
ing;  subsidiary;  as,  an  auxiliary  force. 

“  And  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 

To  help  him  with  auxilittry  waves."  —  Drydtn. 

Auxil'larly,  adv.  By  way  of  lielp  or  auxiliary. 

Auxil  iary,  n.;  pi.  Auxiliaries.  A  lielper;  an  assist¬ 
ant:  a  confederate  in  an  enterprise;  used  in  tl»e  plural 
generally  to  denote  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  a 
nation  engaged  in  war. 

“There  are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  underling  aMxiliarU$  to  the  diffl- 
cultj  of  a  work,  called  couiuientators  and  crilicks."  —  Pvpe. 

(Gram.)  Auxiliary  verba  are  distinguished  from  other 
verbs  in  the  following  way:  Verbs  express  the  notions 
of  action;  auxiliary  verbs,  though  they  originally  e.x- 
pre.ssed  nations  of  action,  only  express  relalionsuf  actiun^ 
when  con8idere<!  as  auxiliary  verbs,  and  are  accordingly 
employed,  iti  connection  with  other  verbs,  to  give  to  them 
certain  relations  called  by  grammarians  tense,  mood,  and 
voice.  The  motlern  languages,  and  our  own  more  partic¬ 
ularly,  abound  in  such  forms,  jis,  have^  be,  can,  rfo,  must, 
shall,  will’,  in  French.  arotV  and  etre;  in  Italian,  aucrc 
and  essere;  in  Spanisli,  hnber  and  estar. 

(Math.)  Auxiliary  quantity  is  a  quantity  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  some  mathematical  opera¬ 
tion.  Tlie  practice  of  employing  A.  quantities  in  solving 
groups  of  operations,  is  often  of  great  utility. 

(Anat.)  Auxiliary  are  those  which  concjjr  in  the 

same  movement.  Some  anatomists  have  applied  the  term 
to  .several  ligaments,  as  well  a.s  to  the  fleshy  fibres, 
w’hich  hang  from  the  sacmspinali.a  muscle.  —  Dunyhson. 

Alix'is,  n.  (Zuol.)  A  fish  belonging  to  the  Scarnberida; 
or  Mackerel  family,  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Auxoniie^  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Cote  d'Or, 
on  the  Sauno,  18  m.  E.S.E.  of  Dijon.  —  Manuf.  Cloth, 
merges,  and  muslins.  Pop.  7,597. 

Auzo'iiifi*  in  L  uiUiana.  a  post-(jffice  of  Claiborne  par. 

Anzoiit,  .\dri\n,  a  French  mathematician;  in- 

ventt)r  of  the  micrometer,  which  is  Ktill  in  use  among 
astronomers  to  measure  the  apparent  diameter  of  celes¬ 
tial  bodies.  He  w’jis  the  first  who  thought  of  applying 
the  telescope  to  the  astronomical  quadrant.  D.  1691. 

A'VJi.  a  fortified  city  of  Burmah,  in  Farther  India,  and 
formerly  tlie  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire.  It  is  seated 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  -150  m.  N.  of  Rangoon,  in  Lat.  21°  51' 
N.:  Lon.  95°  5s'  10"  B.  A.  consists  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  city,  each  surrounded  by  walls.  The  inner  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  ocmipied  by  the  royal  palace  and  its  gar¬ 
dens.  The  hou.ses  are  generally  mere  huts,  thatched 
with  grass.  The  market.s  are  supiilitMl  with  British  and 
Chinese  manufactures,  hut  there  is  comparatively  only  a 
meagre  trade  carried  on.  In  18.39,  A.  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  eartlHpiake,  since  whicli  event  the  seat 
of  government  has  been  transferred  to  Mandalay.  Pop. 
about  30,000. 

A'va,  in  Japan.  See  Awa. 

A'vu*  in  Illinois^  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

A'va,  in  Nrw  Vork^  \  post-village  and  township  of  Oneida 
co.,  50  m.  N.H  of  Syracuse:  pop.  1,160. 

A'va,  in  Ohio,  a  post-otfice  of  Noble  co. 

A'va,  .\r'v\,  or  Ca'va,  an  intoxicating  liquor  used  by  the 
South-Sea  Islanders.  In  Tahiti,  the  use  of  it  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  Ton¬ 
ga  Islands  it  is  prepared  and  drunk  on  every  fe.stival; 
and  in  the  Feejee  Islands  the  preparation  of  the  king’s 
morning  drink  of  A  is  one  of  the  mo.st  solemn  and  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  courtiers.  The  use  of  A.  wa.s  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  some  years  ago.  The 
liquor  is  prepared  by  a  very  disgusting  process  from  the 
root  of  the  intoxicating  long-pepp**r  sliruh,  the  Macr<h. 
pifier  methydicuni.  The  root,  either  fresh  or  dried,  hav¬ 
ing  been  scraped  clean  and  cut  into  sm  all  pieces,  is 
handed  to  the  A. -makers,  who  at  once  commence  to  chew 
it  with  great  formality.  The  pulp  obtained  by  the 
chewers,  who  are  reijuired  to  have  good  teeth  and  clean 
mouths,  is  thr<)wn  into  a  howl  and  mixed  with  cold 
water.  After  this  mess  has  stood  for  a  little  while,  the 
liquor  is  Rtrnine<l  from  the  chewetl  fibre  tiirough  cocoa- 
nut  husks,  ami  is  then  ready  for  use.  Prof**ssor  John¬ 
ston,  in  describing  the  preparation  of  A  ,  suggests  that 
the  saliva  may  j)rodure  a  chemical  change  in  the  ingn^- 
dients  «»f  the  root,  and  that  the  intoxicating  properties 
of  the  liquor  may  depeml,  in  some  measure,  on  such 
change  — See  M.voropiper. 


Avnil^  V.  a.  [Fr.  valcnr^  from  Lat.  valeo,  to  be  strong.] 
To  be  strong  for  :  to  be  serviceable  or  efficacious  to ;  to 
be  profitable  or  beneficial  to :  to  profit ; — used  rcfiexively 
with  of  before  the  thing  used;  us,  let  me  avail  myself 
of  his  chance. 

-Theu  shall  they  seek  f  avail  themselves  o/  names,  places, 
and  titles."— .Viayn. 

— To  assist,  i>romute,  or  aid;  to  benefit. 

“  Of  Jove  on  high  Dodona’s  holy  hill, 

What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avail  ”—Popt. 

—V.  i.  'Jo  have  pow<  r  or  eflicacy ;  to  be  of  use  or  tidvan- 
tage;  to  answer  the  purpose;  us,  this  method  will  not 
avail. 

“Nor  can  my  strength  aval/,  unless,  by  thee 
Endu'd  with  force,  I  gain  the  victory." — Pryden. 

Avail',  n.  Profit;  advantage;  use;  benefit;  service. 

“  For  all  that  else  did  come  were  sure  to  fail ; 

Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  avail."^Spen$er. 

— pi.  Proceeds;  profits;  as,  the  amiJi  of  their  own  indus¬ 
try. —  Stffddard. 

Availabil'ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  available; 
state  of  suitability  to  a  certain  purpo.se. 

Avail  able,  a.  [0.  Fr.  'I'hat  one  may  avail 

one's  self  of;  profitable;  advantageous. 

—  Having  efficacy;  al)lc  or  sufficient  to  effect  the  object; 
valid. 

“Drake  put  one  of  his  men  to  death,  having  no  authority  nor 
cooiuiissiou  avai/at/c."— i’lr  U'.  haltigh 

Avail'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  available. 

— Conipetcnt  power;  legal  force;  validity. 

Avail'ably,  adv.  In  an  available  manner;  validly; 
profitably. 

Aval',  w.  [Fr.]  (Law.)  In  French,  and  in  Canadian  law, 
an  aval  is  an  act  of  suretyship,  or  guarantee  on  a  prom¬ 
issory  note. 

A'val  Island.  See  Bahrein. 

Avalaiicdie,  idv-addush',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  avaler, 
to  descend;  Dut.  vallen  :  A.S.  fe.alle.n,  a/eallan,  to  fall  ] 
A  large  body  of  snow  or  ice  descending  from  the  precii>- 
itous  slopes  of  a  high  mountain  into  the  valley  below. 
Avalanches  generally  result  from  tlie  partial  melting  of 
the  snow  in  sjiring.  'J'lie  earth,  warmed  by  tlie  sun’s 
rays,  melts  the  under  layer,  and  thus  destroys  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  the  imiss  to  its  surface.  The  least  agitation  of 
the  air  v/iil  sometimes  cause  the  fall  of  an  A.:  an<l  for 
tliis  reason,  experienceii  Alpine  travelltTS  generally  pre¬ 
serve  strict  silence  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  danger¬ 
ous  masses  of  snow.  In  Switzerland,  avalanches  are 
ciimrnon,  and  sometimes  destroy  entire  villages.  Four 
kinds  of  avalanches  are  distinguished. — A  drift  A.  con¬ 
sists  of  loose  and  powdery  snow,  set  in  motion  by  a 
strong  wind ;  a  rolliug  A.  is  that  produced  by  a  detached 
mass  of  snow  rolling  down  the  steep,  and  licking  up  the 
snow  over  whicli  it  pa-sses;  a  sliding  A.  conf^ints  of  an 
imnien.se  mass  which  has  lost  its  adhesion  to  the  surface 
througli  partial  melting;  lastly,  a  glacial  A.  is  that 
made  up  of  masses  of  frozen  snow,  and  ice,  from  the 
higher  regions  of  the  mountain. 

Av'altkiiolie,  in  UVAXwm'o,  a  post-office  of  Vernon  co. 

Av'aloii*  (Lit.)  In  tncdi/Bval  romances,^,  is  the  name 

.  of  an  island  in  the  ocean,  possessing  a  castle  of  load¬ 
stone.  It  is  most  fully  described  in  the  old  French  ro¬ 
mance  of  Ogier  le  Dauois.  —  A.,  as  the  abode  of  King 
Arthur,  the  old  British  liero,  is  generally  identified  with 
what  is  called  the  “Isle  of  Glastonbury,’’  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  England. 

Avaloik,  or  Av'allon,  (anc.  Ahallo.)  A 

handsome,  and  ancient  town  of  Fram  e,  dep.  Y^onne,  cap. 
of  an  arrond.  on  the  Cousin,  25  ui.  S.S.J^.  of  Auxerre. 
Pop.  5,847. 

Av'aloii,  a  large  peninsula  of  Newfoiimlland,  in  its  S.E. 
part,  between  'i’rinity  Bay  on  the  N..  and  Placentia  Bay 
on  the  S. 

Av'aloii,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Baltimore  co.,  on  the 
Patapsco  river,  about  10  m.  W.S.W.  of  B  iltiniore. 

Av'alOH,  a  noble  Neapolitan  family  of  Spanish  origin, 
of  whom  we  mention:  —  ..4.,  Ferdinand  n’,  de 

Pescara;  B.  at  Naples  in  1490.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512.  He  be¬ 
guiled  iho  hours  of  captivity  by  writing  a  Dialogue  on 
Ln'e,  which  he^edicated  to  his  wife,  tlie  beautiful  and 
a(.*c»>mplished  Vittoria  Coloiina.  He  soon  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  sul)S<‘qnently  displayed  extniordinary  ability 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  The  honor  of  the  battles  of 
Biocca  and  Pavia  were  due  to  -1. alone:  lie  was  severtdy 
wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  and  died  in  conse¬ 
quence,  1525. 

Avaiil,  (d-roap'',)  a  French  proposition  answering  to  our 
bfj'ore.  It  is  found  in  many  French  compound  words; 
as,  avant-gout,  fore-taste,  pregustatiou ;  avant-propos, 
preliminary  matter,  preface. 

Avaiit-ooiirler,  (d-vong'-kdo*reer^n.  [Fr.amn/-coM- 
re.ur.]  A  messenger  sent  in  advance  of  a  person,  or  com¬ 
pany  of  persons,  to  announce  his,  or  their  approach. 

Avaiit'*4;'iiar<l,  n.  [Fr.  avant-ganh.]  (MU.)  Tlie  van, 
or  advanced  bod}'  of  an  army. — See  Vanou.vrd. 

Avan'tiiriiie,  n.  (Min.)  See  Aventurine. 

Avar'os,  or  Avar'!.  (Ilisi.)  The  name  of  a  Mon¬ 
golian  race  that,  about  100  years  after  the  Bulgarians, 
made  their  appearance  in  Europe,  in  thecountrie.s  about 
the  Don  hik!  V'olga  They  have  been  surmised  to  be  the 
A»rn,  or  Arfor.vi,  of  |jitrabo.  A  portion  of  them  re- 
mainei!  at  the  Caucasus,  while  another  portion  of  them, 
about  the  middleof  t  he  Oth  century,  passed  on  to  tlie  Dan¬ 
ube,  ami  settled  in  Da«  ia.  Here  they  served  in  Justlni- 

.  nil’s  army.  a.ssisteil  the  Loinhanls  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  the  Gepidie,  and  gradually  conquered,  toward  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  under  the  powerful  Khan  Bajan,  the 
region  of  Pannonia.  Afterwards  they  conquered  Dal¬ 
matia;  devastated  Oermany  as  far  as  Thuringia;  made 
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incursions  into  Italy,  where  tliey  combated  the  Franks 
and  Lombards;  and  extended,  finally,  their  dominion 
over  the  Sclavoniaiis  dwelling  on  the  Danube  and  nonh- 
^^anl.  as  well  as  over  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Black  Sea. 
At  lengih,  these  various  nation.s  confederated  against 
the  A.,  and,  in  640,  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia.  Con¬ 
fined  to  Pannonia,  they  were  subjugated  by  Charlemagne 
in  796,  and  were  alterwards  nearly  extirpated  by  the 
Moravians  and  Petscheiiegea.  After  827  they  disajipear 
from  history. 

Avar'es,  Awaues,  or  Oar,  a  town,  and  political  division 
of  the  prov.  of  Leghistan,  in  the  Caucasus,  under  nonii- 
iial subjection  to  Russia.  Ami,  2,287  sq. m.  Itssurtace 
is  wild  and.  mountainous,  and  its  inhabitants  are  all 
nomad  and  predatory  tribes,  wlio  live  by  plunder  and  the 
chase.  Pop.  of  the  prov.  about  25,000. 

Av'arico, [Fr.  acarAe;  Lat.  arori/ta,  from  arara^, 
ave.o,  to  strive  after,  to  covet;  from  Gr.  ao,  auo,  to  blow, 
to  breathe.)  Aneagerpantingafter;  covetousness -.greedi¬ 
ness  ;  cupidity ;  inordinate  desire  fur  procuring  and  hoard¬ 
ing  up  wealth. 

“  So  for  a  good,  old,  gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  1  must  put  up  with  avarict."— Byron. 

Avari'eious*  a.  [Fr.  aranciyna*.]  Covetous ;  greedy  of 
gain  ;  nigganily  ;  sordid  ;  insatiably  desirous  of  wealth. 

“  Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.”— 5AaA». 

Avari'cioiisly,  at/t).  In  an  avaricious  manner;  cov¬ 
etously. 

A vari'cioiisiiesti,  n.  Quality  of  being  avaricious; 
avarice;  an  immoderate  lust  for  gain. 

Avarie',  7i.  (F^'ench  Mar.  Law.)  The  loss  and  damage 
suffered  in  the  course  of  navigation ;  —  the  same  as  the 
Eng.  Average,  q.  v. 

Ava'si,  Avail's!,  in  Japan.  See  Awadsi. 

Avast',n.  [a.S]  (Mar.)  An  order  tostopor  pausein  any 
exercise  or  operation;  thus  seamen  use  the  phrase 
“avast  heaving f  to  desist  from  drawing  in  the  cable 
or  hawser  by  means  of  the  capstan. 

Ava'tar,  w.  [Skr.  ara/dra,  a  descent,  or  the  act  of  de¬ 
scending.]  (Ilinduo  Myth.)  A  term  applied  to  the  incar¬ 
nations  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  or  their  appearance,  in 
some  manifest  shape,  upon  earth.  It  appears  tliat  the 
doctrine  of  the  Avatars  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Those  portions  '^’f  th©  Vedas  or  sacreil 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  to  which,  from  the  style  and 
structure  of  their  language,  the  highest  antiquity  may 
with  safety  be  attributed,  inculcate  the  worship  of 
elements  and  deified  natural  i>ower8.  but  do  not  ulUnle 
to  those  apparently  more  spiritualized  deities  that  re¬ 
quire  to  he  invested  with  a  bodily  frame  to  operate  in  the 
material  world.  The  numher  of  the  Avatars  mentioned 
in  the  Purauas,  or  legendary  poems  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
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very  great.  Those  of  Vishnu  alone,  who  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  iVe.smvr  in  the  Trimdrti.,  or  triad  of 
tlie  principal  Hindoo  deities,  are  stated  to  lie  endless. 
Tlie  principal  are  Mat.sta.  R\ma,  Krishna, and  Buddha, 
q.v.  See  also  M  vnu.  TrimCrti.  Vishnu,  &c. 

Avat'clia,  or  Av.^tch'k^,  (a-vaf'c/ia,)  a  spacious  bay  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  Kamtschatka,  on  itsE.  coast,  in  to  which 
tlie  rivers  Avatcha  and  Paratoiuika  empty.  Lat.  63°  15' 
N. ;  Lon.  158°  50'  E.  There  is  also  a  volcanic  mountain 
of  tlie  same  name  here,  which  hurst  into  eruption  in 
1827;  its  height  is  9,000  ft. — Here,  also,  stands  a  town 
formerly  called  .4.,  and  now  PetkopaUI.OVSKI,  q.  v. 

'aunt',  infer}  [Fr.  avont,  before,  from  avanerr,  to 
ailvance;  frtun  Lat.  ab,  from,  and  ante,  before.]  Go  for¬ 
ward  !  depart!  begone!  —  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt 
or  abhorrence. 

•  Conscieuce  avaunt '  Richard  ’*  him*elf  agatu."— 5Aaft«. 

Avo'bury,  or  Abury, a  village  of  England,  in  Wiltshire, 
29  111.  froin  Salisbury.  In  the  vicinity  are  found  some 
of  the  largest  Druidical  temples,  cromlechs,  and  barrows 
in  Europe. 

Avoiro,  (a-vaiVrn,)  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  prov.  of 
Beira,  34  in.  N.N.W.  of  Coimbra.  Lat.  40°  38' 24"  N.; 
Lon.  8°  37'  54"  W,  Tlie  harbor  is  full  of  shifting  sands. 
Pp.  5.340. 

Avci'ro,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  on  the  Tupajos, 
7n  m.  S.E.  of  Santarem.  Lat.  3°  28'  S. ;  Lon.  56°  25'  N. 

A'voltflioiil,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Vi.  Flanders,  on 
the  Scheldt,  9  m.  E.S.E.  of  Courtrai ;  pop.  4.981. 

Avolla,  (a-vel'a.)  (anc.  Abello^)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Avellino.  5  m.  N.K.  of  Nola,  in  a  charming  situation, 
commanding  a  view  of  Naples.  Pop.  6,127. 

Av'ollaiio,  >1.  [Fr.  ;  l.at.  arellana,  a  filbert-nut.] 

(Ihr.)  'I'he  name  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of  cross,  com¬ 
posed  of  4  hazel-nuts  or  filberts  enclosed  in  tlieir  peri- 
spermium  or  shell. 
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Avellino,  {a-vel-^'nn^)  a  town  of  S  Italy,  prov.  Prin- 
cipalo  Ultra,  28  ni.  K.  of  Naples.  Munuf.  Paper,  ^YOollens, 
&c.  A.  Buflered  severely  from  earthquakes  in  1(594  and 
17511.  Near  this  place  is  the  Val  di  O’uzztuio,  where  the 
Samnites  gained  a  victory  over  the  Romans,  5121  li.  c. 
Fbp.  about  10,500. 

A've  Mari'a,  »/.  [Lat.  Ifail,  .V</ry/J  {EccL  Hist.)  A 
prayer  of  the  Koinan  Catholic  Cluinli  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  so  called  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences. 
It  is  also  calhMl  Angelica  Satutatio,  or  the  Angelic  Salu¬ 
tation  :  these  words  being  the  beginuiiigor  the  salutation 
which  the  angel  addressed  to  Mary,  when  he  announced 
to  her  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  The 
invocation  w.w  first  used  by  the  priests  during  mass  on 
the  4th  Sunday  after  .\dveut,  by  an  ordinance  of  Gregory 
1.  With  the  extended  worship  of  the  Virgin  since  the 
llth  century,  the  A.  has  come  to  be  a  lay  prayer  nearly 
equal  in  u.se  with  the  Pater-Nost('r,  and  was  sanctioned 
as  such  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  ICtli  century,  tiio  prayer camo.generally  to  receive, 
as  a  conclusion  to  the  earlier  formula,  the  words,  “  Jfilg 
3/dry,  mother  of  Go<i^  pray  fur  us  sinoers  now  anti  at  the 
hour  of  tnir  death.  A ” —John  X\ll.,  in  RJiO,  or¬ 
dained  that  every  Catliolic  should,  at  the  ritiging  of  the 
bells,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  repeat  3  Are.'},  wliirh 
prayer  is  called  Angelas.  The  Aves  are  reckoueil  by  the 
small  boad.s  of  the  ri»sary,  which  are  hence  called  Are 
Marias,  while  the  large  l)ea<ls  are  used  in  the  Pder  Nos- 
— As  in  Italy,  acconling  to  the  division  of  time  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  country,  the  close  of  the  24th  hour  coincides 
always  with  sundown.  —  when  the  hells  call  pious  per¬ 
sons  to  prayer, — it  w;is  usual,  and  it  is  oven  now  very  com¬ 
mon  to  say,  at  Ace  Mana,  in.stead  of  at  24  o'clock.  To 
this  custom  Byron  alludes  in  tliese  fine  lines : 

•*  Ave  .Variu!  blessed  be  the  hour  ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  «put  where  I  .«io  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o’er  the  earth  .•»»»  beautiful  ami  soft. 

While  swnn?  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  tiloft. 

And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest-leaves  seem'd  atirr’d  with  pray'r.” 

Von  Juan,  Cauto  III. 

A'ven 

8nrrouude<l  by 
Ben  Micdhui. 

A'%’eti<  or  A'von,  a  name  common  to  some  English 
and  Scottish  rivers.  —  See  .Wox. 

Ave'na*  n.  (Bot.)  The  Oats,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminaceif,  including  the  genus  Arrhenathrrum  ot 
Palis.— Char.  Sjukelets  2-6-flowered  ;  glumes  2,  loose 
and  luembranaceons,  suh-e<jual,  longer  than  the  flow¬ 
ers ;  paleflB  2,  mostly  hairy  at  base,  the  lower  one 
bifi«l.  witli  a  twisted  or  bent  arm  at  the  back.  The 
common  oat,  A.  sativa,  ie  that  which  is  most  gener¬ 
ally  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man;  like  most  other  ce¬ 
real  plauls,  its  iia- 


,  (Loch,)  in  Scotland,  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Banff, 
iude«l  by  the  great  mountains,  of  Cairngorm,  and 


ripe,  its  grains  are  enclosed  in  Imnl,  hairy,  brown  luisks, 
from  the  back  of  whi«’h  rises  a  stout  bent  and  twisted 
awn;  usually  two  such  hu^ks  grow  togetlier,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  stalk  a  deep  ol»lique  scar.  Taking  the 
scar  for  tlie  head  of  an  insect,  tlie  hu.sks,  witli  tlieir  long 
stiff  brown  hairs,  resemble  its  boily,  and  the  two  bent 
awns  represent  its  legs.  In  this  state,  fisliermen  use  a 
smaller  but  nearly  allied  species,  called  havers  (A.  ./a- 
tua  ,  instead  of  artificial  flies,  for  catching  trout.  \\  hen 
the  animal  oat  is  ripe,  it  tails  out  of  its  glumes,  and  in 
warm  dry  weather  may  he  seen  roHing  and  turning 
about  on  its  long  ungainly  legs,  as  they  tw’ist  up  in  con- 
seciuence  of  tlieir  hygromeirical  qiialil.v.  It  necchsarily 
advances  as  it  turns  over,  because  the  long  still  hairs 
upon  Its  body  catch  against  every  little  projecting  point 
on  the  surlucG  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its  retreat.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  curious  tlian  to  see  the  path  a  garden- 
walk  Covered  with  tlicse  things  tumbling  and  sprawling 
about  in  ditferent  tlirections,  until  their  awns  are  so 
twisted  that  tlicy  call  twist  no  further.  They  then  re¬ 
main  quiet  till  the  dews  fall,  or  they  are  moistened  by  a 
sliower,  when  they  rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  with 
renewed  activity,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wet.  'I’he  animated  oat  is  a  native  of 
Barbary,  and  is  only  cultivated  as  a  curiosity. 

A  V4‘iia'4*ooii!S,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  oats. 

A VOiicIlC'M,  {a-ramh\)  (anc.  Aveiiticuin,)  a  town  of 
Sw'it/.erlantl.  canton  of  Vaud,  18  nl.  <»l  Beime.  A.  was  for¬ 
merly  the  capital  of  the  lielvetii,  and  atterwards  a  flour¬ 
ishing  Roman  colony,  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  447. 
J*op.  about  1 ,500. 

.A'veii4lalo,  in  Scotland.  See  Avonpale. 

Av©'il4?jr,  n.  pi.  (Bof.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
na<:e<r.  —  Chau.  Inllorescenco  paniculate.  Spikelets  soli¬ 
tary,  few  fluwereil.  (.Tlumes  ami  i)alea!  ot  similar  texture. 
Upper  flowers  generally  pedicellate,  witli  awn-like  pro- 
ce.'ses  or  abortive  ruilinieiits  between  the  ui>piT  and  the 
h*wer  ones.  Upper  p.ilea  with  two  keels.  Avena  is  tiie 
priia  ipal  genus  t)f  tliis  tribe. 

Av4*ii;i’o',  V.  a.  [Fr.  Lat.  rm'ficare,  from  rin- 

dtea,  to  assert  authority  or  power.]  T<»  take  or  inflict 
vengeance  on:  to  take  satisfaction  lor  uu  injury  by  pun¬ 
ishing  the  otl'ender :  to  vindicate ;  to  deteud ;  to  punish  ; 
as,  to  avenge  a  wrong. 

“  Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  look  his  time 
T'  avengt  with  thunder  your  audacious  crime.”  —  Dryden. 

«.  Ihuiishmeut  on  a  wrong-doer;  sat- 
iafaction  tor  injury.  (R.) 

•'  Tliat  he  might  work  lb‘  avengement  for  his  shame.”  —  Spenser. 

Av  eii'S'Or,  n.  One  who  avenges  or  vindicates;  u  vindi¬ 
cator. 

“  Time,  the  avenger,  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a  gift.”— 5yroa. 

Avenger  tf  Jihrul.  See  Blood,  (Avenger  of.) 
.veii'iiio,  n.  (Chein.)  The  casein  of  the  out-se 


tive  country  is  un¬ 
known.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  first  ilis- 
covered  in  the  is- 
lanilofJn.in  Fernan¬ 
dez. —  The  fartar- 
ian  oat,  A.  orinita-^ 
lis,  is  considered  a 
distinct  speiues,  on 
acc<uint  of  its  more 
compact  and  oiie- 
sidetl  panicle,  and  of 
both  its  florets  hav¬ 
ing  a  heard ;  it  is, 
however,  doubtful  if 
it  can  be  reg  iriled  as 
anything  more  than 
a  variety  of  A.  .sm/i- 
va. — Tue  nake»l  oat, 

A.  nada,  so  called 
because  its  grain  is 
loose  in  the  husk,  is 
found  wild  in  m  my 
parts  of  Eunipe,  and 
by  some  is  thought 
to  be  a  mere  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  com¬ 
mon  oat.  Its  grain 
is  small  and  not 
much  esteemed.— 

The  Chinese  oat.  A. 

Chinensis,  is  anot  her 
Bpeciea,  the  grain  of 
which  is  loose  in  the 
•  husk ;  it  is  saitl  to 
have  been  pnicured 
by  the  Russians, 
fr»im  the  nortii  of 
China,  along  with 
their  tea.  Thi.s  spe¬ 
cies  is  tlie  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  all  the 
known  kinds,  every 
flower  proilucing 
from  three  to  five 
grains,  which  are  ^ 

large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is.  lioweyer, 
be  liirticnlt  to  harvest,  on  account  of  the  grains  not  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  husks  hut  being  very  easily  shaken  out. 
It  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Avenarea  fa¬ 
rina.  Besides  the  si>«cies  cultivated  for  the  giam 
they  yield,  there  is  another  that  _ 

account  of  its  remarkable  hvgrometrical 


Fig.  248.  —  avfna  orientaus. 
(Oat  of  Tartary.) 


,  said  to 


on 


This  plant,  the  animated  oat  of  ganleiiers, 

somewhat  like  the  coinmun  oat  when  young; 


leserves  to  he  noticed, 
action. 
A.  sterilis,  is 
but  wdien 


Av€*ll'iiio,  n.  (Chein.)  The  casein  of  the  out-seed  (Are- 
7ia  saliva). 

Av'eiior,  or  .\vener,  n.  [0.  Fr.  ar^nmVr,  from  avene, 
from  Lat.  avenn.  oats.]  An  officer  belonging  to  the  royal 
stables,  wdiose  duty  it  was  to  provide  oats  for  the  horses. 

Av'4‘iis,n.  (But.)  See  Gklm. 

Av'oiitailo,  Av'ciitftille,  n.  [0.  Fr.  atv.nfaiV ;  N. 
Fr.  vfvtiiil.  IVoni  Lat.  ich(us.  wind.]  Tlie  movaldc  part 
of  (I  lielniet  in  front ;  tiie  veiitail. 

AvViitine,  a.  PertaininK  in  d/nns  Avenlinus,  one  of  the 
7  iiiils  of  uiadent  ilonn*. —  See  Home. 

to  [Fr.  (iv.'vture.^  {O.  Law.)  A  ntis.diance 
wiierehy  a  man's  dentil  is  orcasionod  witliout  ieiony  ;  as 
wtien  111-  is  lirowued  or  burnt,  or  has  failen  from  tlie  roof 
of  a  Imilding. 

Avoil'tnriiio.  v.  [Fr.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz,  of  a 
hrowiiisli-red  color,  due  to  spangles  of  mica,  .‘l  success¬ 
ful  imitation  of  Ibis  mineral  was  accidentally  discovered 
at  Venice  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  Ity  a  workman  wlio 
let  some  copper  filings  fall  into  colored  gla-ss  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  Tills  process,  improved  by  freiny  and  Cle- 
niandut,  was  superseded  in  IHtSo  iiy  l*eluiize,  wlioubtaiiied 
la-aiitifiil  specimens  of  A.  liy  fusing  sand,  carbonate  of 
soda,  carlionate  of  lime,  and  Idciiromate  ot  jiotasli. 

AvA-mit*.  n.  [Fr.,  from  u,  to,  and  vKiiin,  to  come;  Lat 
aii,  and  vrnin.  to  come.]  An  openintt,  entrance,  or  pas- 
safte,  liv  wliicii  anytliiiiy;  may  lie  introduced.  Tlie  term 
is  also  "used  in  landscape-jfarileiiing,  in  order  to  distin 
(jiiisli  till'  path  leadins  from  some  oilier  road,  and  form 
iiij-  tlie  direct  approach  to  a  lioiise.  Any  liroad  walk  or 
roail.  bordereil  on  eillier  side  liy  tree.s.  is  also  called  an 
A  Ill  tlie  latter  case,  the  trees  may  be  eitlier  in  rows  or 
on  tlie  sides,  or  in  cliiniiisat  soiiie  distance  from  one  an 
otlier.  Tlie  trees  mostly  used  in  Hiigland  for  avenues 
are  the  Knglisli  elm,  tiie  lime,  tile  liorsiecbestiint,  tin 
coiimioii  cliestnnt.  and  tlie  bewh.  —  -A  tiroad,  straipii* 
street  is  also  called  an  A.  in  most  of  tlie  principal  citiei 
of  tlie  U.  States:  ns  Fifth  Armiif.  in  New  York. 

or.  to  give  Iiis  complete  name,  Abc-.VIekwan- 
Mon  iMMED-eEN'ABixLM  sLec-bbn-Zohar.  All  Araiiiaii 
iiliysiciaii  of  tlie  T2th  century,  born  at  .Seville,  in  Spain 
wliere  ilia  fallier  |iriietised  medicine.  He  became  etni 
neiit  in  bis  profussion,  travelled  mueli,  and  pivssei 
lliroiinb  many  adventures,  iinmiig  wtiicb  was  a  long  im 
prisonmeiit  at  Seville.  He  liail  tiie  care  ot  an  liospital 
and  composed  a  work  entitled  Al  T’iiei.ssr,  containlnj; 
coinpeiidiiiiii  of  medical  iiractice,  and  including  man 
facts  and  oliservations  not  foiiiid  in  preceding  writers 
wliieli  were  prolialdy  tiie  result  oi  liis  own  expet  ience 
He  died  at  .Moroceo,  in  IHid.  The  report  of  ids  liaviiig 
lived  01  tlie  age  of  Li.’)  is  proiiaidy  an  error  arising  from 
ills  having  lieen  confounded  witli  bis  son,  of  the  same 
name  and  profession,  who  lived  at  Morocco,  and  was  tli 
iintlior  of  a  treatise  on  tin;  regimen  of  bealtb 

[ Fr.  from  Lat.  true.]  Co  neclare 

to  b»*  true;  to  affirm  confidently ;  to  declare  positively  ; 
to  assert. 


*'  The  reason  of  the  thing  la  clear ; 

Would  Jove  the  naked  truth  aver." — JVtor. 

(Law.)  To  avouch;  to  verity;  to  offer  to  verify. — 
See  Averment. 

Av'erag'€‘,  n.  [0.  Fr.  average;  Fr.  moyenne;  L.  Lat. 
uveragium^  the  service  which  a  vassal  or  tenant  was 
bound  to  render  to  his  lord  with  his  averia^  or  horses, 
oxen,  caniages.  Averia  signifies  generally  goods,  pos* 
sehsions,  moin*y,  from  Fr.  avoir,  from  Lat.  habere,  to 
have.]  A  mean  proportion,  medial  sum  or  quantity, 
made  out  of  unequal  sums  or  proportions:  as,  A  pays 
25  dollars,  B  5U,  and  C  75,  funning  a  total  sum  of  150, 
of  which  the  average  is  50. 

— Any  giuieral  estimate  or  medial  statement,  formed  from 
a  comparuson  of  diverse  specific  cases. 

(Mar.  Law.)  [Fr.  avaj'ie.]  Damage  sustained  by  gotids  in 
transportation;  money  contributed  by  those  concerned, 
in  luoimi'tion  to  their  respective  interests,  to  make 
good  a  specific  loss.  General  A.,  is  the  quota  or  propor¬ 
tion  which  each  proprietor  in  the  ship  or  cargo  is  ad¬ 
judged,  upon  an  approximate  estiinale.  to  cmitrlbule 
in  order  to  make  good  any  damage,  loss,  or  extraneous 
expense  (arising  from  sea-risk;  which  has  been  incurred 
by  any  one  for  the  general  good.  Fartindar  A.,  is 
the  specific  amount  of  loss  or  damage  arising  to  any 
individual  interest  or  inlerests,  and  indemnifiable  by 
the  underwriters  on  such  particular  risk  or  risks 
only. 

Av^rag-^^^  a-  Medial;  containing  a  mean  proportion; 
as,  an  average  harvest. 

(Com.)  According  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  average; 
as,  the  loss  must  bo  made  good  by  average  contribution. 

Av'erjigpo,  v.a.  To  find  the  mean  of  uneiiual  sums  or 
quantities;  to  reduce  to  a  ine<lium. 

-r.  1.  To  form  a  mean  or  medial  sum  or  quantity;  a«, 
these  spars  average  ten  feet  in  length. 

Av'eras<^  A4ljuster  or  Stater,  «.  (Mar.  Law.)  A 
per.Mm  emplnyeu  to  adjust  all  claims  for  loss  or  damage 
arising  from  iimriin*  insurance  risks,  and  wiiose  duty  it 
is  to  jirepare  a  ju'Ucial  statement  ot  the  same,  as  an  im¬ 
partial  decision  on  the  conflicting  interests  at  stake. 
Av'erRg'4‘  R4HI4I,  n.  (Onn.)  A  deed  or  instrument 
drawn  up  by  a  public  notary,  and  subscribed  to  by  the 
per>ons  concerned  in  a  case  of  general  average,  whereby 
they  agree  to  refer  it  for  adjustment  to  an  average  stater 
or  adjuster.  The  latter  will  decide  what  pr«*portiou  of 
tlie  general  loss  sliull  attach  to  the  pro  rata  value  of 
each  indivi<hial  interest  involved. 

A'verasb4»r<>',  (Battle  of.)  See  Avkrysborouoh. 

a  town  of  the  Netherluinis,  prov.  of  Over- 
yssel,  21  m.  E.N.E.  of  Kampen  :  pop.  aln>ut  4,000. 
A^vorill.  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Essex  co.,  35  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Guildliull:  pop.  14. 

A  71.  [0.  Fr.  avei'cnient ;  L.  Lat.  averameti^ 

turn.]  That  which  is  averred;  affirmation  ;  positive  as¬ 
sertion. 

Verification  ;  substantiation  by  evidence. 

“  For  averment  of  the  coDiiauance  of  some  estate.”— .ffacon. 
(Laiv.)  In  pleading,  a  positive  stateineiit  of  facts, 
as  opposed  to  an  argumentative  or  inferential  one. 
There  must  bean  A.  of  every  substantive  material  fact 
on  whit  h  the  party  relies,  so  that  it  may  he  replied  to 
by  an  opp<>site  jiarty. —  Jiouvier. 

Y4'i*'iliuii,  a.  Rertaining  to  Averiio  or  Avernus.  ^ 
Avt^nio,  (</-?’6ti7*^wo,)  [Lat.  avernus,  without  a  bird.] 
A  lake  in  the  neighborliood  of  Naples,  about  2]^  m.  N.l^  . 
of  Ruzzuoli,  and  near  the  coast  of  Baiw,  the  waters  of 
wliiidi  were  so  unwholesome  and  putrid,  that  no  binls 
ever  visited  its  hanks.  The  ancients  made  it  the  entrance 
of  hell  bv  which  Ulysses  and  Aineas  descended  into  tlie 
lower  reg'ions.  In  the  time  of  Virgil,  a  communication 
between  it  and  Ibe  neighboring  Lucrine  lake  was  made 
by  Agripi>a;  but.  in  1038,  the  latter  was  filled  by  a  vol¬ 
canic  erupli<->n,  when  Monte  Nuovo  rose  in  its  place, 
rendering  the  Averno  again  a  separate  lake.  On  its 
hanks,  instead  of  pestilential  marshes,  are  now  beauti¬ 
ful  gardens  aiul  vinevarils.  Tlie  grotto  of  the  Cuma?an 
sibyl  is  still  to  be  seen  here.  —  It  may  be  observed,  Giat 
all  lakes  whose  stagnated  waters  \vere  putrid  and  ofien- 
sive  to  the  smell,  were  indiscriminately  called  Aver7ia. 
Avorrll4»'a.  71.  [From  averrhnes.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of 
plants,  order  OxaUdacea^.  It  consists  of  two  spmes, 
both  of  which  form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  leaves,  whieli  are  P'nmitetJ, 
pos.sessiiig,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  kind  ot  u-ritabihty 
finind  in  the  sensitive  plant;  and  for  their  fleshy  oval 
fruits  with  five  thick  longitudinal  wings.  —  In  the  (.ar- 
amhola  (A.  anaudmla),  the  leaves  are  smooth,  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  violet  pm  pie,  ami  the  fruit  about  the  size  of  a 
goose’s  egg;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  is  said  to  be 
atfreeahly  acid  in  tlie  East  Indies.  — Ihe  oilier  species 
called  tlip  Blimldng  {A.  bihmbi),  lias  downy  Icince,  and 
frnit  resenil.linp'  a  small  cucumber,  llie  latter  i.s  in¬ 
tensely  acid,  and  cniinot  lie  eaten  raw.  It  is  pickled  or 
eandi.al,  or  a  syrup  Ls  ol, tallied  tnim  it  by  laiiling  with 
simar,  and  it.s  juice  is  found  an  excellent  af;eiit  for  re- 
iiiovinf,' iron-numlds  or  oilier  spots  from  linen.  To  I  lie 
Malavs  it  answers  tlie  same  pnriioses  as  the  cition,  the 
Eooseberry,  the  caper,  and  tlie  eiicnmber  ol  Europe. 

A  verro'4i.  or  Averruo'es.  [Corrupted  iron,  Eux  or 
iWloSiiDorKuSHD  ]  A  famous  Arabian  pliiloBoplier 
and  plivsieian,  B.  IVM.  He  succeeded  Ins  fnliei  iii  tjie 
'  '  ^  ^ ')r, -  -r- 

minions  in  Spain,  was  alterward's  mmiinated  chief  juclKS 
in  Morocc 

bmr'ii'VeVer'caused'hilii  til  lie  persecuted  by  tlie  imire 


chief  inapstracv  of  Cordova,  capital  of  the  MoorHii  do- 
in  Spain,  was  alterwards  mmiinated  cliief  jucIks 
cco,  and  having  tliere  appointed  deputies  to  his 
1  returned  to  Spain.  TTie  lilierality  ol  ins  opin- 
inis,  liowever,  caused  liini  to  he  persecuted  hy  tlie  more 
irtliodox  Moslems,  and  lie  was  imprisoned ;  hut  alter  do- 
im'  penance  and  makini:  recantalion.  lie  was  lilierated.  A. 
greatly  admired  Aristotle,  and  ids  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  tliat  pliilosopher  procured  for  him  tlie  title 
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of  the  (^onmentator.  Of  the  personal  character  of  A. 
almost  nothin,:^^  is  known.  Kenan  says,  with  perfect 
trutli,  that  neitlier  hy  his  studies  nor  his  character  does 
he  appear  to  liave  departed  much  from  the  type  of  tlie 
“  learned  MussulmaJi.”  lie  knew  what  the  others  know  : 
in  medicine,  Galen;  in  philosophy,  Aristotle,  or  liis 
translators;  in  astroiioiny,  the  Almagest,  Like  every 
Mohammedan,  lie  cultivated  jurisi>rudence ;  and,  like 
every  distinguished  Arabian,  he  Wiis  devoted  to  poetry. 
D.  at  Morocco,  119S. 

Averrun'oate,  Averun'cate,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  averron- 
quer  ;  Lat.  (i6,  and  fruncare^  to  weed  out.]  To  root  up  ; 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots.  (R.) 

Unless, hy  providential  wit, 

Or  force,  we  averruticate  it."'— Butler. 

Averruiioa'tor,  n.  See  Averuncator. 

Avcrsa,  (a-vair'sa,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Terra  di 
LavorCj  10  m.  S.  of  Capua.  It  is  situate  in  a  very  fine 
plain*  cc*vered  with  vineyards  and  orange-trees,  and  is  a 
sort  of  nursery  for  the  artists  and  artisans  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Its  sweetmeats  are  in  great  repute  in  Naples. 
This  place  had  firtnerly  a  castle,  which  served  for  an 
occasional  palatial  residence  of  the  kings  of  Naples;  it 
was  replaced  by  a  convent,  in  which  Andreas  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  husband  of  Queen  Joanna  I.,  was  strangled,  in 
September,  1345.  J*op.  lti,827. 

Averse',  a.  [Lat.  aversus,  from  avertn — ah,  and  vertn, 
to  turn.]  Having  a  repugnance  of  mind  to;  having  a 
feeling  of  disinclination,  dislike,  ill-will,  hatred,  or  loath¬ 
ing  towards;  unfavorahly  inclined  to. 

“  Averse  alike  to  flatter,  or  offend, 

Not  free  from  faults,  nor  jet  too  vain  to  mend.” — Pope. 

Averse'ly„  adt).  In  a  backward  manner;  with  aversion; 
unwillingly. 

Ai  '^erse'iiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  averse;  repugnance 
or  opposition  of  mind;  dislike;  unwillingness;  back¬ 
ward  ness. 

Aver'sioiiy  n.  [Fr.  ,•  Lat.  ar^nsio.]  A  turning 

away  from ;  repugnance  of  mind;  dislike:  ill-will ;  hatred ; 
antipathy;  disinclination;  reluctance;  disgust. 

**  He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call'd  the  tertian, 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion." — Byron. 

^-Contrariety  or  antagonism  of  nature;  applied  to  inani¬ 
mate  substances. 

— The  cause  or  object  of  aversion  or  dislike. 

“  For  which  they  were  the  aversion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe.”  —  Arbut/inot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

{Med.)  Extreme  repugnance  for  anything  whatever. 
It  is  also,  in  Therapeutics,  a  synonym  of  or  de¬ 

rivation;  meaning  the  action  of  metliciucs  which  turn 
the  afflux  of  fluids  from  one  organ,  and  direct  them  to 
others. 

Aver'8iv6ly»  adv.  With  aversion;  in  a  reverse  direc¬ 
tion. 

Avort',  V.  a.  [Lat.  averto — ab,  and  ve.rlo,  to  turn.]  To 
turn  from;  to  turn  aside  or  away  from;  to  keep  off  or 
prevent. 

Thro'  threaten’d  lands  they  wild  destruction  throw, 

Till  ardent  prayer  ayer<<  the  public  woe."— iVior. 

— V.  i.  To  turn  away,  (r.) 

“  By  averting  them  from  their  company." — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Avert'or,  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  winch  averts. 

Av'ortin.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  averterc,  to  turn  away.] 
{Mol.)  A  disease  of  the  luiml.  which  renders  the  patient 
obstinate  and  furious.  —  Also  a  disease  in  sheep,  like  the 
vertigo. 

A  verunca'tor,  «.  [See  Averruncate.]  {Hort.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  pruning  from 
the  ground,  trees,  whose 
branches  are  beyond 
reacli ;  it  operates  by 
means  of  a  level  moved 
by  a  cord  ami  pulley.  An 
A.  of  large  size  cuts  off 
easily  branches  of  an  incli 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  A.  is  also  used  for 
gat  heriug  fine  fruits  which 
when  cut  fall  into  a  bas¬ 
ket  attached  to  the  in¬ 
strument  when  used  for 
this  purpose. 

A'very,  in  Illinois,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Jo.  Daviess  co. 

A'very,  in  Imva,  a  village 
of  Monroe  co.,  about  lUO 
m.  M'.N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

— A  township  of  Hancock 
co.;  pop.  about  12U. 

A'very,  in  Michigan,  a 
village  of  Kerrien  co.,  19 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Michigan 
City. 

A'very,  in  Missouri,  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  line  dividing 
Phelps  and  Maries  coun¬ 
ties,  about  10  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Rolla. 

.A'verysbor'ouffli,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of 
Cumberland  co  ,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  40  m.  S.  of  Ualeigh. 
On  the  lOlh  March,  180.5,  a  battle  was  fought  here  be¬ 
tween  the  Uni(»n  troops  (four  divisions)  under  General 
Slocum,  and  the  Confederates  estimated  at  20,000  men, 
under  Hardee:  after  a  severe  action,  the  latter  retreated 
with  a  loss  of  about  500  killed  and  wounded;  the  Union 
loss  wjis  about  e<iual. 

— A  post-office  of  Harnett  co. 

A'very's  Creek*  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of! 
Kmicombe  oo.  I 


A'very's  Gores,  in  Vermont,  the  name  given  to  tracts 
of  land  granted  to  Samuel  Avery  in  1791.  One  of  these 
forms  tl»e  towushii)  of  A  Gore,  in  Franklin  co.,  about 
45  111.  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier  poj.  ”4. 

A'ves,  pltiral  of  Avis. 

Aves.  {ai'vee>  )  or  Bird  Islands,  a  small  group  of  island.^ 
of  tiie  W.  Indies,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belonging  to 
Holland.  Lat.  16°  30'  N. ;  Lou.  03°  15'  W.  The  islands 
are  named  from  tlie  vast  unnibers  of  birds  frequenting 
them.  They  arc  inhabited  by  a  few  fi.shermeii  only. 
AvosiieJS*  (a-t’a/n',)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Nord,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Lille.  It  is  ill-built  and  dull.  The 
cathedral  has  a  spire  300  feet  high.  Here  is  made  the 
cheese  of  Marolles.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

A'vONta<l.  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Dal,  36  m.  S.E.  of 
Falun.  Here  are  extensive  copper-smelting  and  iron 
works.  Lat,  00°  7'  N.;  Lon,  10°  9'  E. 

Avoyron.  {a-vai-rong' ,)  a  dep.  of  France.separated  from 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  dep.  of  Herault,  between  N. 
Lat.  43°  41'  30",  and  44°  55'  26";  and  E.  Lon.  1°  50'  15" 
and  3°  26'.  Area,  3,429  square  miles.  A.  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  dep.  o!  France,  u  branch  of  the  Ce- 
veimes  passing  tlirough  it.  Stnl,  fertile  in  the  valleys,  but 
agriculture  still  in  a  backward  state.  Slieep  are  numer¬ 
ous.  At  Roquefort,  tlie  famous  cheese  known  by  that 
name,  is  made.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  of  A  are  among 
tlio  most  important  in  France.  Manf.  Cottmi,  hosiery, 
hats,  leather,  &c.  —  Principal  Towns.  Iliiodez  (cap.  of 
tlie  dep.),  Milhau.  Villefranclie,  Espalion.und  St.  Afirique. 
I*op.  400,070.  This  dep.  takes  its  name  from  tlie  river 
Ai'e.gron,  which  rises  near  Severac-le  Chateau,  and  after 
a  course  of  90  in.  falls  into  the  Tarn,  below  Montauban. 
Avozza'iio*  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov  Aqnila,  about  1  in. 
from  Lake  Fucino.  There  is  a  castle  here  belonging  to 
the  Colonna  family.  Pop.  4,927. 

Avia'iio,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  30  ni.  W.  of  Udine,  near 
Monte  Cavallo;  pop.ahmit  5,000. 

A'viary,  n.  [Lat.  axnariutyi,  from  avis,  a  bird.]  A  build¬ 
ing  orencUisure  for  keeping  birds.  A  bird-cage  is  an  A, 
oil  a  small  scale. 

Avioeii'na.  (corruption  of  Ibn  Sina,)  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  Arabian  physicians,  and  the  greatest  Eastern 
philosopher  of  that  race.  B.  at  Afschena,  in  Bokhara, 
980  A.  D.  In  his  22tl  year  lie  composed  his  great  work 
the  Canon  of  Medicine,  which  carried  iiis  name  through 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  sustained  his  reputation  for 
several  centuries.  He  settled  at  Ilamadan  in  J^ersia,  at 
wliicli  court  he  was  made  vizier,  and  there  composed  his 
greatest  pniduction,  the  Al-iochefCi.^'  D,  1037-  —  The 
])hiIo8ophy  of  A.  was  the  Peripatetic,  although  several 
elements  are  found  in  it  which  Aristotle  would  have  dis¬ 
owned.  Ho  certainly  inclined  towards  the  Pantheism 
peculiar  to  the  East.  He  also  held  firmly  hy  the  person¬ 
ality  of  tlie  human  soul,  and  its  indestructibility  apart 
from  the  body.  History  must  award  to  A.  tiie  merit  of 
having  first  explaino<l  to  modern  times  the  nature  of  the 
Stag^rite  philosophy. 

Avi'Clila*  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  molluscs,  fam.  Avicu- 
lidce,  q.  v. 

Aviciila'ria..  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  the  gen.  Polygo¬ 
num,  q.  V. 

Avicu'litlse*  n.  pL  (Pearl-Oyster  Family.)  {Zool.)  A 
family  of  theorder  J5a/ae//i6ra7ic/a'uie.s,  embracing  aceph¬ 
alous  molluscs  which  have  the  valves  unequal  and  very 
oblique.  They  inhabit  tro])ical  and  temperate  seas,  and 
yield  the  niother-o'-pearl  and  the  Oriental  pearls,  so 
highly  prize<I.  There  are  about  lUO  living  and  000  fossil 
species.  —  See  Pearl 

Av'id,  a.  [Fr.  arUie.;  Lat.  avidus,  from  avere,  to  long.] 
Greerly;  eager;  appetitive. 

AviU'uouHly*  arfr.  Eagerly;  greedily;  insatiably'. 
Avia  ity,  n.  [Fr.  avidite  ;  Lat.  aviditas ;  from  ave.o,  to 
desire  eagerly,  to  covet.]  An  eager  desire  fur  something; 
greediness;  strong  appetite ;  eagerness;  desire;  as,  to 
seize  with  aviditg. 

Avigrt'to,  n.  See  Alligator  Pear. 

Avig^liaiia,  {a-veelf i/e-a-na.)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
of  luriii,  14  m.  W.  of  Turin.  Manf.  Cotton  and  silk. 
Pop.  about  4.0u0. 

Avig'l'iaiio,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Potenza,  11  m. 
N.N.W.  of  tlie  latter  city.  In  1824,  a  great  land-slip  de¬ 
stroyed  much  of  Mie  town.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  the  finest  oxen  in  Italy.  Pop.  10,770. 
Avi^'ii'oii-Berry,  n.  [From  thecity  Avignon.']  {Chem.) 
The  common  name  of  the  fruit  of  tiie  Rhamnus  infeo 
tnrins,  saxatili.'i,  and  aniggdalinus.  It  is  a  small  berry, 
bitter,  astringent,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color.  It  is 
used  by  dyers  and  painters  for  coloring  yellow. 
Avig'iion,  {a-veen'yong,)  (anc.  Avenio.)  A  celebrated 
city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  (lc*p.  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  76  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles,  on  the 
railway  to  Paris.  A  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
tlie  popes,  and  accordingly  filled  with  convents,  churches, 
Ac.,  many  of  which  are  now  in  decay.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fine  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  liigh  walls,  flanked 
with  numerous  towers.  The  promenades  along  the  walls, 
ami  the  quays  along  the  river,  are  both  very  fine.  Tlie 
streets  are,  in  general,  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  ancient 
palace  of  the  pope.s  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  rock. 

It  is  a  Gothic  buililing  of  different  periods,  and  of  vast 
e.xtent.  and  now  serves  as  a  prison,  military  depot,  and 
barracks.  The  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Dons  is  very  ancient,  as  is  also  tlie  spire  of  the  Church 
of  the  Cordeliers.  The  latter  church  contained  the 
tomb  of  ‘‘Laura,*’  immortalizeil  by  Petrarch. —  Manf. 
Silk  stuffs  and  velvets,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrjcs.  Ac. — 

A.  existed  before  the  Roman  iiiviisiun.  and  afterward 
became  a  Roman  colony.  In  1309,  Clement  V.  trans- 
ferreil  thitlier  the  abode  of  the  popes,  who  continueil  to 
reside  here  till  1377,  wlieii  they  returned  to  Rome;  hut 
two  Bchismatical  popes,  or  popes  elected  by  the  French 


cardinals,  resided  at  A.  till  1409.  A.  ami  its  territory 
remained  the  property  of  Ihe  Holy  See  until  1797,  when 
it  was  incorporated  with  France.  Pop.  36.407. 


Fig.  250,  —  palace  op  the  popes. 
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Avila,  {a-x'c'la,)  n  province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Area,  4,917  sq.  m. 
Desc.  Level  in  the  N,,  and  mountainous  in  the  8.— 
Rivers.  The  Alberche,  Adaja,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  —  Prod.  Gj-apes,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits, 
aud  the  usual  cerealia.  A  great  many  sheep,  pigs,  and 
horned  cattle  are  reared.  —  Min.  Not  plentiful;  but  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  found  and  partially 
wrought.  —  Manf.  Linen,  silk,  clotli,  paper,  earthen¬ 
ware,  hardware,  and  leather.  Ptp.  133,000. 

AvKa,  cap.  of  the  above  province,  on  the  Adaja,  64  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Madrid.  It  was  formerly  a  flourishing  place. 
Pop.  6,970. 

Avi  la,  Juan  de.  a  celebrated  Spanish  preacher,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “AiKi.stleof  Andalusia.”  was  B.  at  Almo- 
davar  del  Cainpo  in  1500.  His  missionary  labors  in  An¬ 
dalusia  were  prosecuted  with  untiring  zeal  aud  singular 
success,  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  50,  wlieti.  with  a 
worn-out  constitution,  he  was  obliged  to  desist.  D.  1569. 
His  Cartas  Pspirdnales  (“Spiritual  Letters  ”)  have  been 
translatoil  into  most  European  languages. 

Avi'la  y  Xiini';:'a,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
diplomatist,  who  was  •mbassador  to  tiie  courts  ol  popes 
Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  and  afterwards  followed  Charles  V. 
into  Germany.  lie  commaniled  the  cavalry  at  the  siege 
of  Metz,  and  published,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Charles’  wars  in  Germany,  in  the  years  1546 
anil  1547. 

Avil'Ia.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  24  m. 

N.  by  \V.  of  Foi  t  Wayne. 

.‘Iviria,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co. 
A'%'ini,  or  A'vites,  {Scrip.)  were  descendants  of  Canaan. 
{Gen.  X.  17,)  who  tKcupied  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Palestine  from  Gaza  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,  but  were 
e.xpelled  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  invading  Philis¬ 
tines  orCaphtorim,  before  the  timeof  Mo8e8(/)i»wLii.23). 
3pme  yet  remained  in  the  time  of  Joshua  {Josh.  xiii.  3). 
Tliey  were  idolaters,  worshipping  Nihhaz  and  Tartak, 
and  are  probably  the  same  with  the  Hivites. 

A  vin'oulo  iiintrlmo'nii,  [Lat.,  from  the  bond 
of  matriuioiiy.]  A  Latin  sentence  expressing  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  relation,  or  a  total  divorce. 

A'vis,  77.;  Aves.  [Lat.,  a  bird.]  {Zool.)  See  Bird. 
Av'iston,  in  lUmoi.t.  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  about 
80  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Avi'tuH,  Marcus  M.ccilius,  an  emperor  of  the  West.  He 
was  of  a  Gaulish  family  in  Auvergne,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  Constantins,  the  colleague  of  Honorius,  and  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  tlie  Visigoths.  Ho  served  witli  dis¬ 
tinction  under  iEtius,  became  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  favorable  treaty  witli  the  Goths.  lie  after¬ 
wards  retired  into  private  life  until  the  inva.sioii  of 
Attila,  when  he  induced  the  Goths  to  join  Ihe  Romans 
against  the  common  enemy.  A.  was  proclaimed  emperor 
in  455,  took  for  liis  colleague  Murcianus,  and  D.  the  year 
following. 

A'viz,  (Order  of,)  an  institution  created  in  1147,  by 
Alplionso  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguc-se  monarchy, 
and  raised  by  him,  in  1162,  to  the  rank  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  order  of  cliivalry.  The  knights  were  then  oiiled 
“  Knights  of  Evora,”  but  took  their  present  title  in  1287, 
from  tlieir  gallant  defeuce  of  the  furtre.ss  of  Aviz  iigainst 
tiie  Moors.  The  order  was  changed  from  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  to  a  civil  institution  in  1789.  The  king  of  Portugal 
is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order. 

Av'loiia*  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  See  Aulona, 

Avo'oa,  or  Ov  -'ca,  a  beautiful  valley  and  river  of  Ire¬ 
land,  ni*ar  Glemlalough,  in  the  co.  Wicklow,  and  cele¬ 
brated  as  being  the  scene  which  gave  rise  to  oue  of  the 
finest  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies : 

“  Sweet  v.ale  of  Avoca  !  how  oalm  could  I  rest, 
lu  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best,”  Ac. 

Avo'ea,  in  Alabama,  ei  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  pop.  936. 
Avo'va.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Liviugstou  co.,  on  the 
S.  Fork  of  Vermilion  River,  distant  N.E  from  Spring- 
field  98  miles,  aud  from  Pontiac  10  miles  S-E.  ibn 
825. 

Avo'ca*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  about 
14  ui.  W.S.W.  of  the  Mississippi. 
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ATO'ca,  in  Nehvasl:a,  a  post-Tillnge  of  Cass  co,  pop.  480. 

ill  IVirfr,  a  p<ist*vjllage  ami  township  of 

8teu(H*ii  CO.,  oil  Coolioctou  Creek,  ’2’2^  in.  W.  by  6.  of 
Alliiiny; 

Avo'ca,  in  a  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  SO  in. 

N.E.  of  Madison. 

— A  post-villagf  of  Iowa  co.,  43  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

Avoca'do  Fear,  n.  {hoQ  The  fruit  of  the 
tissifna.  —  See  t'ERsSA. 

Av'ooat,  «.  The  French  name  for  an  Advocate,  q.  v. 
See  also  Uarueau. 

Avoca  tion,  n.  [Lat.  ar^cafio,  from  avoco — ah,  an<l  vo- 
co,  to  call.J  A  calling  aside  or  away  from  ;  as,  “The  aro- 
cations  of  our  senses.” — Gianville. 

— -Business,  engagement,  or  employment  which  culls  one 
aside,  or  wdiicli  demands  time  and  attention. 

**  By  the  secular  cares  aud  avocationt  wblcb  acconipaoy  mar- 
fiage."  —  AUerl/Ufjf. 

Avo^adro's  I^nw.  (Chem.)  See  the  Sipflement. 

Avoill',  V.  a.  fFr.  ivitrr;  I^t.  n'ilurp.]  To  separate  or 
go  away  from  ;  to  shun:  to  escape  from  ;  to  eschew. 

”  The  wisdom  of  pleasing  God,  by  doing  what  he  commauds,  and 
acoiding  what  he  forbids." —  TiiloUon, 

—To  annul;  to  set  aside;  to  make  void. 

(Law.)  To  render  void. 

— r.  t.  {Zaiw.)  To  become  vacant,  void,  or  empty. —  Ayliffe.. 

Avoifl^nblc,  U.  That  may  be  avoided  ;  liable  to  be  an¬ 
nulled;  susceptible  to  vacation. 

**  The  charters  were  not  ai'otdabfe  for  the  king's  nonage.’’— Wute. 

Avolcraiice,  n.  Act  of  avoiding;  shunning  of  a  person 
or  thii>g. 

—The  state  of  being  vacant;  used  specifically  in  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  sense;  as,  '^AvoUiancf.  of  >t.  iVter’s  chair.” 

—The  act  of  uiiimlling;  the  course  whereby  anything  is 
drained  otT. 

*'  For  avoidancet  and  drainings  of  water,  where  there  is  too 
much,  we  shall  »{>cak  of."  —  Baevn. 

{Law.)  A  making  void,  useless,  or  empty. 

Avold'or,  n.  One  who  avoids  or  shuns.  —  Any  person 
who  carri«‘S  a  tiling  away,  or  the  vessel  in  which  things 
are  carried  away.  —  Johnsnu. 

Avold'lcj^s,  a.  Inevitable;  that  which  cannot  be 
avoided. 

"  That  (irot<ite«<  ruin  ia  which  the  whole  empire  would  be  ia- 
▼olved.”  — 

A  voird^^poi»^  or  Averdupois',  n.  [Fr.  aiwir  du  p<nnA^ 
to  have  weiglit.  j  Tlie  name  given  to  the  system 

of  w'eights  used  both  in  England  and  the  U.  J^tate.s,  for 
general  commerce.  The  i»unce  contains  437^.2  grains, 
whereas  the  ounce  in  both  troy  and  apothecaries’ 
weight.^,  contains  4S0  grains.  Tliere  is  but  one  grain 
whii  li  w.is,  or  may  be  taken  as,  a  common  unit  in  c'»m- 
pariiig  the  three  systems  of  weights  used  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  value  of  tlie  grain  is  set  forth  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  following  wonU:  —  “A  cubic  iuch  of 
distUUd  watf.r,  w^tig-wd  in  air  by  braxs  weig'tt.<,  at  ike 
ttuiperatuYt  of  Cjo  of  Fahrenheit' s  (herin.'OHeln\  the  ba¬ 
rometer  bf'ing  at  30  inches^  is  equal  to  grains  and 
4o8.0U0  parts  of  a  grain.''  The  pound  A.  contains  7.0;i0 
such  grains.  Tlie  lowest  term  in-4,  weight  Is  thedraclim, 
which  coiiLiiiis  '27  ^  grains.  The  drachm  is,  how  ever,  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  used  now’,  small  weights  being  expressed 
either  in  grains  or  in  fractions  of  the  ounce.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  displays  the  comparative  values  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ilenoininations  in  A.  weight: 

Ounces.  Pounds.  Quarters.  Cwts.  Ton. 

16  =  I 

418  =  28  =  I 

1,792  =  112  =:  4  =  1 

35,H40  =  2,240  =  80  =  20  =  1 

The  usual  contnictions  are  as  follows:  —  ounce,  oz.; 
quarter,  qr.;  pound,  lb.;  hundred-weight,  cwt. 

Avo’la,  or  All'la«  a  seap^irt  of  Sicily,  prut,  of  .Syra¬ 
cuse,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  is  a  clean  and  wcll-budt 
t*)wn,  prettily  situated,  and  has  a  largo  trade.  11.324. 

Avola'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  avolalio.]  The  act  of  fiying 
away:  fiighl.  (R.) 

••  Hind*T»r.g  the  avolation  of  the  favlllou*  particles."— ^roicne. 

A'voii«  the  name  of  several  Englisli  and  Sctdtish  rivers. 
We  may  mention  of  tliese  that  A.  which  rises  in  North- 
amptynshire,  ami  tWws  into  the  .S<*vei  n  at  Tewkesbury, 
after  a  course  of  100  in.  On  its  banks  is  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  {7.  r.,)  the  birthplace  and  abode  of  tlie  immortal 
Shakspeare,  who  has  hence  been  styled  tho  0/ 

Aeon." 

A'von,  a  river  of  W.  Australia,  in  Sw’ati  Kiver  Colony, 
which,  after  a  N.W.  course,  joins  the  Swan  Kiver  at 
Northam. 

A\'on«  in  Connecticut,  a  post-tow'iiship  of  Hartford  co.,  9 
m.  W.  by  N.  from  Hartfonl:  pop.  in  1*^70,  987. 

A'voily  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co.;  pop. 
672. 

_ A  village  of  Kano  co.,  about  48  m  W  .  of  Cliicago. 

— A  township  of  Lake  co.;  pop.  1,000. 

A'von^  in  Iowa,  a  pcjst-village  of  I’olk  co.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tho  Des  Moines  river,  about  8  in.  from  Bes 
Moines  City. 

A'voii,  in  Aan.<aj,a  township  of  Coffey  co. ;  jwp.  906. 

A'voii,  in  Maine,  a  p(»ht-township  of  Franklin  co.,  on 
Sandy  Kiver,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  710. 

A'von,  ill  Michigan,  a  tow'uship  of  Oakland  co.;  pop. 
1,850. 

A'von,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  about  35  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Hta  hester. 

A'von,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Genevieve  co., 
about  15  m  S.W.  of  Mississljipi  river. 

A'von,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Avon  township, 
Livingston  co.,  beautifully  situate  on  the  K.  bank  (»f  tlie 
Genesee  river,  18  m.  from  Rochester.  Near  this  place 
are  celebrated  mineral  springs,  much  resorted  to  for  the 


efficacy  of  their  waters,  nn<l  the  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  There  are  three  sulpiiuru-saliiie,  aud  one 
iodine,  Kpriiigs.  lS\p.  of  township  in  I8"<t,  5‘.*?  t. 

A'von«  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Luniin  co.,  about  2U 
III.  K.  by  S.  of  Cleveland;  jhq).  1  824. 

A'von,  in  Pmusylranvi,  a  post-village  of  Lebanon  co. 

A'von  CViitro,  in  a  post-ollice  of  Hock  co. 

A'vomlalo,  a  par.  ot  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
.d/va.  40,(MJU  acre.s.  At  the  Uittle  of  Druniciog,  fought 
near  thi.s  place,  1st  June,  1679,  Gralnirne  of  Clavc.rliouse, 
tlie  famous  Viscount  Dundee,  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  the  Scottish  Covenant.  A  graphic  description  of  tliis 
battle  is  fouinl  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Old  MorlalUy. 

A  VOiKlnlo,  in  Ihnnsyleoniity  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  3S  111.  W.S.W.  of  Khiladelphia. 

A'von  I«ake,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lorain  co. 

Av'osel,  or  Av  ocef,?/.  [Kr.  avocttte.\  {ZW-l.)  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  Recur virostra,  a  genus  ot  birds,  liiinily 
RfcureirostrUhe.  The  -4.,  whose  grest  singularity  is  in 
the  form  of  its  bill,  is  aquatic,  the  shores  ol  the  ocean 
being  its  favorite  haunts.  It  is  about  18  inches  in 


length  ;  very  erect,  and  ha.s  legs  imusnally  long  for  it« 
size.  The  bill  of  the  Ricufvirostra  avocetia,  or  common 
A.,  a  species  widely  dift'used  Ihrougli  the  temperate 
climates  of  Europe  and  .\sin,  is  3^  inches  in  length, 
turns  up  likea  hoop,  and  is  fiat,  thin,  sharp,  and  flexible. 
The  American  A-  {R.  Americana)  has  tlie  bill  less  re¬ 
curved,  l>ut  its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
A.  The  jdumage,  in  both  species,  is  black  and  white, 
the  tail  consisting  of  twelve  white  feathers;  tlie  legs  are 
of  a  fine  blue  color.  n.iUcd  and  well  calctilated  for  wad¬ 
ing,  tlie  feet  are  palmatcd,  but  not  so  much  adapted  for 
swimming  as  for  suiiporting  the  bir<l  iipou  the  mud.  It 
feeds  on  worm.*^,  4:c.,  which  it  scoops  out  of  tlie  mud  with 
its  bill ;  aud  it  lays  two  eggs,  wliich  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  and  black. 

A  vouch',  r.  rt.  [0.  Fr.  roneZ/er  ;  Fr.  aroi/er ;  Lat.  adro- 
care.  —  ad,  and  roco,  to  call.]  (Originally,  to  call  upon  a 
feudal  lord  to  defend  a  tenant's  riglit  wlicn  impugned  : 
to  acknowledge,  as  a  tenant,  the  right  of  tlie  lord.)  To 
avow;  to  vouch;  to  affirm;  to  warrant;  to  defend  or 
maiiitaiii ;  to  acknowledge  ;  to  confess  to  be;  to  take  us 
one’s  own. 

“  They  boldly  avouched  that  themselves  only  bad  the  truth." 

Hooker. 

Avoiich'able.  a.  Tliut  may  be  avouched;  capable  of 
being  vouched  for.  (R.) 

.4vou<*li'cr,  n.  A  person  who  avouclies. 

Avow',  t’-ci-  [Fr.ucoacr ;  Lat.roZ«/a — to  vow.]  To 
admit ;  to  declare  strongly  or  oin  rily :  to  acknowledge  or 
confess  frankly  ;  a.<,  he  avowed  liis  crime. 

“  Then  blazed  his  smother’d  fiame.  avow'd  atid  bold."— TAomson. 

{Law.)  To  acknowledge  tlie  commission  of  an  act, and 
claim  that  it  was  ilone  with  right. — Boueier. 

Avow'abic,  a.  That  may  he  avowed. 

Avow'nbly,  adv.  In  an  uvowahle  manner. 

AV4>W’'u1,  n.  An  avowing;  an  open  <b*claration  ;  a  frank 
a(  kiiowledgmeiit;  as,  “The  aromaZof  such  principles.” — 
IIu  me.. 

Avow  'anoc,  n.  Tlie  act  of  avowing;  avowal. 

Avow'Jint.  n.  {Law.)  One  wlio  m.*kes  an  avowry. 

Avow'c<lly,  at/i’.  In  an  open  manner;  with  frank  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

“  Wilmot  could  not  avowedly  have  excepted  ngaln.st  the  other." 

Lord  Clarendon. 

Avowee',  n.  [Fr.  anot/c.j  One  wlio  has  a  riglit  of  pre¬ 
sentation  to  a  benefice;  a  patron  of  a  living;  an  ad- 
Viiwee.  —  See  Ar*voW80N. 

Avow'er,  n.  A  person  who  avows. 

“  Virgil  makes  ^Euea*  a  bold  f»vo«P''r  of  his  own  virtues."— Pryden. 

^\YOW'ry.  ti.  [0  Vv.ovourie;  L.  Lat.  0'/r"Cur/<i.]  (Law) 
The  answer  of  a  defendant  in  an  action  of  replevin 
hrouglit  to  recover  pnqierty  taken  in  distress,  in  tvhich 
he  acknowledges  the  taking,  and, setting  forth  theoause 
thereof,  claims  a  right  in  himself  or  hin  wife  to  ilo  so. 
voyol'lom.  in  Looisinna,  a  pari.'*li  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red*  Kiver.  mi.  about  801)  i^q  m.  It  is  hounded  E.  by 
Ue«l  River  and  the  Atcliafalaya,  nml  N  E.  I>y  the  Saline 
Bayou.  The  E.  part  i-^  peiio<licuily  imindatod.  but  tlie 
W.  consists  of  fertile  prairies,  fh/).  Marksville.  Pop. 
1’2,926. 

Avraiiohes.  (nv'ranzh,)  (anc.  Ingma,)  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Manche,  cap.  of  an  arr<*nil..  32  m.  S.S.U  .  of 
St.  Lo,  and  3  ni.  from  the  sea.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
town.  Its  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1121,  is  now  in 
ruins.  In  it.  in  117’2.  Henry  IT.  of  England  di<l  penance, 
and  recpivo(i  absolution  for  the  imirder  of  A'Beckett. 
Pip.  9,397. 

A  Vlll:4<^<l'«  [Lat.  avnhun  arelUre,  to  tear  off,  from 
<1,  from,  off,  aud  veZ/crc,  to  pluck.]  Pulled  off;  torn 
from. 


A vursion,  n.  [I.4it.  avuhio,  from  avelUrt,  to  tearaway.] 
A  pulling  or  tearing  from  or  asunder;  a  rending,  or 
torcibie  seimratiun.  A  piece  or  fragment  torn  off. 

{Law.)  Lands  torn  ofi  by  an  inundation  or  ciirnuit 
fnuii  property  lo  which  they  originally  belonged,  and 
g.'iined  to  the  estate  of  another ;  or,  wiieie  a  riverclianges 
its  course,  and,  iiisteuil  of  ctmtiiiuiiig  to  fiow  between 
two  pniperlies,  cuts  off  part  of  on^  and  joins  it  to  tlie 
other  propel  ty.  The  property  of  the  part  lliussi  parated 
continues  to  belong  to  liie  original  proprietor,  in  which 
re-spect  A.  dilfer.-*  from  aUavion,  q.  v. 

Aviiii'ctilar,  Cl.  ji'roni  Lut.  ai’aecu/i/:;,  uncle.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to  un  uncle, —  Thac  eray. 

Await',  a.  [a  and  wail.  S<*e  Wait.]  To  be  on  tho 
watch,  4:c.;  to  watch  lor:  to  wait  lor  ;  to  look-lor  or  ex¬ 
pect  ;  to  <d»serve, 

Kveu  a.s  the  wretch,  coDdeinn'd  to  lose  his  life, 

Awaii*  the  tulliug  of  the  tuurd’riug  kuife."— /’a<r/ax. 

— To  he  in  sUire  for;  lo  attend  upon. 

Ad  eteruity  of  lormeuis  atoailj  the  object  of  bU  displeasure.* 

lioyeve. 

Awake',  v.  a.  [A.S.  awadan,  wacian.  or  taeccan.  —  Sioe 
Wake.J  To  rouse  from  sleeji;  to  awaken. 

Take  heed, 

Hojr  you  awake  our  slcepiog  sword  of  war.”— 5A<tAs. 

— To  put  into  action;  to  rouse  from  a  state  of  torpor,  in¬ 
action,  or  fttnp<ir. 

Nor  mote  luy  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 

To  grace  so  pluiu  a  tale —  this  lowly  lay  of  mine."— 5yron. 

— v.i.  To  break  from  sleep;  to  wake;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  vigilance;  to  revive,  or  be  arousetl  from  a  state  of  in¬ 
action  or  torpor. 

Alack,  T  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 

Ami  ’tis  Dot  doue !  Shaks. 

Aw’nke',  a.  Not  sleeping;  in  a  state  of  vigilance  or 
action. 

**  But  wide  awake  she  was.’’—  Byron. 

Awak'en,  r.  a.  and  i.  Toawake ;  t<»  rouse  from  sleep  or 
toi'poi-.  U8e<l  generally  in  a  moral  or  religions  smi.se. 

Their  coQscieuces  are  thoroughly  awakened." — Tiltoteon. 

Awak'ener,  u.  He  who.  or  that  which,  awakens. 

A wak'eutiil^, a.  Awaking;  rousing  from  sleep  or 
t<»rpor. 

— n.  Act  of  awaking;  in<*8t  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
restoring  to  a  sense  of  religion. 

Awak'eiiill^’ly,  adc.  In  a  manner  to  awaken. 

Awuk'oiimoiil,  n.  .All  awakening,  or  rousing,  (r.) 

.4 waiit'ili;;',  ti.  Wanting;  mis.siiig — Sir  IV'afier  ^i.U. 

Awar<r,  r.u.  [Prov,  }!V.  regarder ;  It.^aar- 

dare,  to  look  at,  to  b»ok  npon.J  To  look  at ;  to  con>iiler: 
to  give  by  sentence  or  judicial  determination  ;  to  assign 
by  sentence. 

“  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  Is  thine  : 

The  court  award*  it.  and  the  law  doth  give  it.” — Shak*. 

— V.I.  To  make  an  award ;  to  judge;  to  determine. 

”  Th'  unwise  au'<zrd  to  lodge  it  in  the  tow'rs, 

An  otl'riug  sacred." — Pope'*  Odyaeey. 

Award',  n.  [Lat.  awarda,  awardum;  0.  Fr.  agnrda, 
from  a  gardtr,  to  keep,  preserve,  to  be  gumded  or 
kept;  so  called  because  it  is  imposed  on  the  partita  to 
be  observed  or  kejit  by  them. —  Spelmari  Glos.s.]  {Law.) 
Tlie  judgment  or  decision  of  arbitrators  or  referees,  on  a 
matter  submitted  to  theun.  —  The  writing  containing 
such  judgment.  —  An  A.  is  a  final  ami  conclusive  judg¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  on  all  the  matters  refeiTtsl  by 
the  submissbui.  It  transfers  property  as  mtu  lt  as  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  and  will  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  —  It  may  he  enforced  by  an  action 
at  law,  which  is  tlie  only  remedy  for  disobedience  when 
the  submission  is  not  mudo  a  rule  of  court,  and  no  stat¬ 
ute  proAidcs  a  special  mode  of  enforcement.  Under  a 
rule  of  court,  an  A.  may  be  enforctai  by  the  court  issuing 
execution  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by 
attaclimeiit  tor  contempt.  —  A  court  has  no  power  to 
alter  or  amend  un  award;  but  may  recommit  to  the 
referee,  in  some  cases.  —  An  A.  may  nut  be  disturbed, 
except  for  very  cogent  reasons.  It  can  be  put  aside  ft»r 
misconduct,  c<irniplion,  or  iiTcgulai  ity  of  the  aibitrator, 
which  has,  or  may  have,  injured  one  ol  the  parties;  lor 
error  in  fact,  or  in  attempting  to  follow  the  law,  appar¬ 
ent  on  the  lUce  of  thevl.;  for  MWccWtijnf.y  or  im  onsist- 
ency;  for  an  exceeding  his  authority  by  tlie  arbilrutor; 
wlien  it  is  not  final  awd  ciiiidusive,  without  reserve; 
when  it  is  a  nullity;  when  a  party  or  witness  has  been 
at  fault,  or  has  made  a  mistake ;  or  when  the  arbitrator 
acknowledges  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  or  error  in  Ills 
decision.  —  Bourier. 

Award'or,  n.  A  person  who  awards:  one  who  assigns 
bv  sentence  or  jmlicial  decision  ;  a  jinlire. 

Aware',  a.  [A.S.  guvarian,  to  take  rare ;  from  tt^urion. 
to  beware,  to  guard,  to  ward  off.  See  Ware.]  On  guard  ; 
on  tlie  watch;  vigilant;  cautious;  iiifonned;  apprised; 
conscious;  made  acquainted. 

'*  Kre  I  was  aware,  I  had  left  myaelf  DOthiag  but  the  Dame  of  a 
king.”— 8’ir Sidney. 

'’And  she  glides 

Toto  his  darker  musiogH  with  a  mild 
Aud  geutle  sympathy  that  sieal.o  away 
Their  sharpuesHCi'e  be  is  attrare."-^’ Bryant. 

Awaril',  V.  a.  To  caution ;  to  warn,  (o.) 

Away',  adv.  [A.  S.  aweg ;  from  a,  from,  and  w(Tg,  way.] 
Out  of  the  way;  aliseiit;  gone;  at  a  distance;  in  a  state 
of  absence.  .  , 

_ Used  to  imply  a  departure,  or  going  from;  in  motion  from. 

'■Away,  old  man  ;  give  me  thy  hand;  away; 

King  I^r  hath  \on."— Shake. 

_ By  degiees;  in  continuance. 

“  Summer  suns  roll  unperceiv’d  away."— Pope. 

_ On  the  way;  on  tho  road. 

•'  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 
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— Used  in  aD  exclamatory  sense;  depart;  begone. 

“  Aivay,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  I  ’  — Byron. 

—  Out  of  one’s  own  hands ;  as,  to  transfer  away. 

— To  throw  a  thing  off  in  a  trifling  manner. 

Ii  concerns  every  man  wLo  will  not  tritle  away  his  soul.” 

TUloiiton. 

v4u)ay  as 'applied  to  a  person  or  thing,  signirtes 
to  take  him,  or  it,  away. 

“  If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms. 

Away  with  your  sheepliooks,  and  Hike  to  your  arms.*’— i>rj/den- 

To  make  away  with,  to  kill ;  to  remove;  to  destroy. 

Toihrow  aivay,  to  throw  out  of  oue  .s  reach,  so  sis  to  lose. 

Awe,  n  [A.S.  aya^ege;  i»rol)uhly  allied  to  Gr.  a-ge,  won¬ 
der,  from  a<'/aaia/,  to  wonder,  to  he  astonislied.J  Fear; 
dread;  terror;  fear,  or  dread,  mingled  with  reverence  or 
submission. 

“It  was  awe  without  amazement,  and  dread  without  distrac¬ 
tion.’' — South. 

— r.  a.  To  strike  with  fear  and  reverence ;  to  influence  l*y 
fear,  terror,  or  respect. 

“  Heav’n  that  placed  this  island  to  give  law. 

To  balance  Kurope,  and  her  states  to  uive.  ' — Waller. 

A  we,(L'>cn,)ul:ikeofSc«)tland,in  Argyle8larc,18  jn.  \  .W. 
of  Inverary.  It  is  23  ni.lcng,  hyd  hro.id.  On  one  of  il.^ 
many  island.s  stand  tlie  inaguiticent  ruins  of  KiU  hurn 
Ca.stle,  for  centuries  the  baronial  fortress  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells,  E.irls  of  Hre^idaUnine.  In  allusion  to  the  vjust  t  r- 
ritorial  possessions  of  this  family,  extending  over  a  tr.ict 
of  country  for  KX)  nii!e.s.  there  is  a  saying  in  tlie  High¬ 
lands — It  ixu  far  cry  to  L^>cfi  This  lake  receives 

the  river  Urclian;  and  at  its  N.W.  extremity  rises  the 
great  mountain  of  Ben  Cruachan,  3,670  feet  in  lunixht. 

A-we»'ry,a.  [Freflx  a,  and  weary,  q.  vj  Weary,  (o. 
and  K.) 

“  She  only  said, 

I  am  a-U'cary,— •!  would  that  I  were  dead !  ” — Tennyson. 

A-weath'or,n.  |A.S.]  (d/ar.)  term  signifying  tliat 
tlie  situation  of  the  helm  is  to  the  weather  side  of  the 
ship,  in  contradistinction  \.o  a-lee. 

A«wei{|;'ll',af/a.  {Naut.)  Noting  the|.M)8ition  of  an  anclior, 
when  just  loo.sened  from  the  ground,  and  hanging  verti¬ 
cally  in  the  water;  a-trip. 

Awe'soiwe,  cl.  Fe.irful  or  app. tiling;  respectful^  capa¬ 
ble  of  inspiring  awe  :  us.  an  aioii.^Oine  being. 

Awe'-struck,  a.  Impressed  or  struck  with  awe. 

Aw'rtll,  a.  Full  of  awe;  that  strikes  or  fills  with  awe, 
terror,  t>r  dread  ;  dreadful;  terrible;  solemn. 

“Thy  ttu/ut  brow,  more  airful  thus  retir'd. 

Fairest  reseuiblauce  of  ihy  .U.ikerfairt  ' — .Milton. 

— Detestable;  ugly;  unsightly;  used  in  a  vulgar  sen.se; 
as,  an  awful  hat. 

Aw'l’ully,  adv.  In  an  awful  manner;  apprehensively. 

Aw  f'liliieiSH.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  awail. 

Night  heighteus  the  auf/ulness  of  the  phtce.'' — AJJiton. 

Awllilo'*  tnia.  [a,  and  time  or  interval.]  A  time; 

a  space  of  time;  fur  some  time;  for  a  short  time. 

“  The  wary  fiend 

Stood  oa  the  brink  of  hell,  aud  look'd  awhile. ' — Paradise  Lost. 

Awl4«  a.  [Fr(»perly  etpiivalent  to  left;  e.  g.,  on  the 
left  hand;  abbreviated  from  O.  Kng.  Fr.  gauche.'] 

Awkward;  clumsy;  odd;  out  of  order,  (a.) 

And  profe.ssors  ringing  as  awk  as  the  bells  to  give  notice  of 

the  couflagratiou.” — L’ Estranye. 

AwU^waril,  a.  [0.  Eng.  odd,  clumsy,  awkw'ard, 

unhandy, and  A.S.  le ’arc/,  towards. |  Inclined  to  the  left 
hand;  wanting  clexterity ;  unhandy;  inexpert;  clumsy. 

“So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick." — Dryden. 

— Inelej'ant;  ungraceful  in  manner;  img.iinly. 

“  They  are  judged  of  by  their  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  in  h.’’— Locke. 

— Perverse;  untoward;  difficult  to  manago  or  control ;  — 
used  vulgarly;  as.  an  awkivard  customer. 

Awk'wardly,  adv.  In  a  nnle  or  bungling  manner; 
badly;  inelegantly. 

"Awkwardly  gay,  and  oddly  merry; 

Her  scarf  pale  pink,  her  head-knot  cherry.” — Prior. 

Awk'wardiic.SN,  «.  State  or  fpiality  of  being  awk¬ 
ward;  want  of  grace  or  dexterity. 

Awl,  n.  [A.S.  rr/;  (jMV.ahl;  Fr.  ai7.]  A  pointed  iron 
instrument  for  piercing  small  holes  in  leather  or  wood. 

Aw'le.ss,  a.  [From  aujc  and  iess.]  Wanting  reverence; 
void  of  respectful  fear. 

“  The  airless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight.” — Shake. 

— Without  the  power  of  causing  reverence,  or  exciting  awe. 

“Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  atvless  throne  ” — Shake. 

Awl -KliApt'd*  a.  Having  the  shape  of  an  awl. 

{B  't.)  Narrow  and  terete,  or  nearly  so,  and  tapering 
to  a  point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Juniper. 

Awl'- wort,  7}.  {Hot.)  The  common  name  of  the  aquatic 
plants  Suhularia  aquatica,  from  its  aw’l-shaped  leaves. — 
See  SuBULiRiA. 

Awiii,  Aiini,  n.  (Cbm.)  See  Aam. 

Awil,  71.  [Icel.  dgn;  Dan.  awue;  ^w.agn;  A.S. /’^/a; 
Gr.  ach~7ie,  chalT.]  That  which  comes  oft'  the  stirfai-e  of 
anything;  a  scale  or  husk;  the  heard  of  corn  or  gras^. 

A  Wn'iil^,  n.  [Low  D.  havenung,  from  haven,  a  shelter,  or 
place  of  shelter,  with  ivg  annexed.]  A  covering  of  can^ 
vas  spread  over  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  or  other  roofless 
place,  as  a  shelter  from  the  weather. 

“  Of  these  boards  I  made  an  awning  over  me.” — Defoe. 

Awn'in$^«  n.  [Goth.  hulya7i,  to  cover.]  {Mar.)  A  can¬ 
opy  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin  spread  over  a  boat  or  a 
ship’s  deck,  as  a  protection  to  all  on  board  agiiinst  too 
great  solar  heat,  or  to  preserve  the  dec|(I  The  A.  is  gen¬ 
erally  supported  by  a  range  of  light  jmsts,  called  A/a»- 
chions,  erected  along  both  shies  of  the  ship;  in  the  middle 
it  is  supp(U*te(l  by  a  complication  of  small  cords  called  a 
crow'i-J'oot.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  that  part  of 
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tlie  poop-deck  which  extends  forward  from  the  bulkhead 
or  the  cabin. 

Awil'Io»S,  a.  Without  an  awn  or  beard. 

Awil'y,u.  Having  awns;  lull  of  beartl. 

Awoke'*  The  pnieriteand  pasi-participk*  of  Awake,  q.  r. 

Awork'^  Awork'ing,  to/c.  [a  and  work.]  At  work  in, 
or  into;  a  i^tute  of  working  or  action,  (o.) 

Awi’y'*  u.  or  adr.  [A  S  writhan,  to  writlie.J  Writhed, 
tuiucd,  or  twisted  towaid  one  sitle;  ilistortcd;  crooked; 
asquint;  wiili  ohliquo  vision;  a^,  her  head-dress  is uieri/. 

“  With  jealous  exes  ba.s  lo»»ked  awry.” — Sir  J.  Denham. 

— Perversely;  ileviatiiig  from  right  reason. 

“All  awry,  uud  which  wned  ii  lo  tU«  most  wry  course  of  all." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ax„  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  of  Ariege,  20  m.  from  Foix. 
It  is  much  resorted  lo  on  aciount  of  its  sulphurous 
si)rings.  the  temperature  of  which  varies  Irom  77®  to 
162®  of  Fahrenheit.  }*op.  about  2,6UU. 

Ax'h1«  a.  The  same  as  Axial.  (R.) 

Axajai'iktl*  or  Axayacatzliii*  emperor  of  the  Az¬ 
tecs  or  ancient  Mexicaii.s,  who  ffinirisi»ed  in  the  16ih 
century.  He  was  the  fatiier  of  tlie  famous  Montezuma, 
and  was  him.'^elf  one  of  the  greate.>t  moiiaichs  of  Ida 
race,  having  subdued  many  nations,  and  added  37  prov¬ 
inces  to  his  emiiire.  D.  1477. 

Axo,  {aks,)  7i.  (Often,  hut.  we  believe,  incorrectly,  written 
Ax  in  the  U.  States.)  [.\.S.  ax,  tax,  aca.v;  Gr.  ari-iic, 
jirohably  from  agnumi,  axo,  to  break.]  .An  iron  instiu- 
nieiit  generally  u.sed  with  boih  hands  in  hewing  timber 
and  cliopping  wood.  It  consists  of  a  head  with  an  arch¬ 
ing  edge,  and  a  handle.  There  are  several  lonns  of  the 
A.,  the  two  principal  being  the  broad  A.  lor  hewing,  and 
tlie  narrow  A.  lor  cutting  and  rough-liewing.  The 
hatchet  is  a  smaller  form  of  the  A.,  and  is  used  with  one 
liand.  The  Franks  in  their  expediiion  into  Italy,  in  the 
6lh  century,  made  use  of  an  A.  with  a  large  blade.  This 
wius  termed  francuca.  The  principal  weapons  of  this 
kiiiil  wei  e  the  A.,  the  broad  A.,niid  the  double  A. 

The  pole  A.  ami  the  adze  A.  were  varieties  ol  these.  'J  he 
Lochuber  A.  wiw  used  in  Scotland  in  the  16th  century. 

—  An  axis.  (K.)  S^te  Axis.  . 

Axo,  V.  a.  and  i.  Vulgarly  used  for  to  ask ;  to  inquire,  or 
inquire  of. 

“  The  king  axed  after  your  grace's  welfare.'*— /*ryc;r«. 

Axe'-forin,  Axo'-Kltapetl,  a.  {Bot.)  Dolahriform; 
having  a  ^e.^emblance  to  an  axe  or  hatcliet. 

Ax'elison,  or  Ax'elsoii  Tolt,  a  powerful  Duni.«;h 
family’  \\li<»  flout  ished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  l£th  cen¬ 
tury.  and  the  members  of  whicli  figured  in  the  wars  <»f 
Chi  istian  Land  John  IV.  of  Denmark;  and  Kai  I  Knutseii, 
and  Eric  the  Pomeranian,  kings  of  Sweden.  Peter  A. 
wjus  the  heail  of  tlie  lamily.  Of  his  9  sons,  the  ehlest, 
Olaf,  made  hiin.'self  master  of  Golldand;  the  '.id,  Iver, 
retained  that  possession,  and  became  a  corsair;  the  3d, 
Eric,  was  governor  of  Stockholm;  and  the  4tli,  Aage, 
became  a  Dani.sh  councillor  of  state. 

Axe'-sloiie,  «.  (J7in.)  A  green  variety  of  jade  found  in 
New  Zealand,  and  on  the  banksof  the  .Amazons,  and  used 
by  the  natives  Ibr  making  liatchets. 

Ax'liolino,  (Isle  OF,)  a  fertile  district  of  England,  in 
the  County  of  Lincoln,  insulated  by  the  rivers  Trent, 
Idle,  and  Don.  It  contains  47,8U0  acres.  J*op.  aht.  13.900. 

Ax'ial,  a.  Pertaining, or  having  resemblance  to,  an  axis. 

Ax'iully,  adv.  In  relation  to,  or  in  a  line  willi,  anaxis. 

AxiToroiis,  a.  [Lat.  axis,  and  ferre,  to  bear.)  {Bol.) 
Applied  to  plants  whicli  Invve  an  axis  or  stem. 

Ax  il,  Axil'la,  71.  [Lat.  axA/a,  tlie  armpit ;  Fr.  a7s5^/7€.] 
{Anat.)  The  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  tlie  arm, 
called  the  arm-pit.  It  is  covered  with  hair,  contains 
much  {U’eolar  membrane,  lymphatic  ganglions,  important 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  nunieruus  sebaceous  follicles, 
furnishing  an  odorous  secretion  — BvngJi.son. 

{Bot.)  1  he  angle  fonne<l  by  the  branch  and  stem  of 
a  plant,  or  by  the  leaf  with  either,  on  the  upper  side. 

Ax'ilo,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  axis. 

Ax'illar,  a.  Same  as  Axillary. 

Ax'illary,a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axilla ;  as, 
the  axillary  arteries,  nerves,  or  veins. 

(Bot.)  Belonging  to  or  growing  in  the  axil ;  as, an  ax¬ 
illary  bud. 

Ax'iiii,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  73  m. 
W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  A.  was  taken  by  tlie  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1642,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  (its  oriiiinal 
jiossessors)  l»y  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  Dutch 
iiave  a  garrison  here.  Lat.  44^  52'  N. ;  Lon.  2®  14'  W. 

Ax'inite,  n.  [From  Gr.  axine,  an  axe.]  (J/<>?.)  A  tri- 
cUnic  mineral,  so  named  from  the  resemldaiice  of  its 
crystals  to  an  axe.  8p.  gr.  3-'27L  Streak  white;  lustre 
vitreous;  commonly  splendent;  very  fragile;  transpar¬ 
ent,  often  translucent.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  jieroxide  of  iron.  B.B.  it  melts  into  a 
green  glass,  which  becomes  black  in  the  oxiilizing  flame. 

Axiom,  (ak'se-vm,)  n.  [Fr.axiome:  Gr.  axidma,  from 
axio-o,  to  deem  worthy  of,  to  assume.]  (Philos.)  A  uni¬ 
versal  proposition,  which  the  understanding  must  jier- 
ceive  to  he  true  as  soon  as  it  perceives  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  though  it  cannot  he  proved,  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  it  plainer.  It  is  therefore  called  a  setf- 
ei'ident  truth.  To  these  propositions  belong,  indis- 
pntahly,  those  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are 
either  the  same,  or  are  only  expressed  in  different  words, 
since  we  cannot  think  a  thing  is  really  diftereiit  from 
itself;  for  in.-stance.  A  is  A  ;  Every  quatdily  islihe.  itself; 
A  thing  is  like  itself;  A  thi7ig  canriot,  at  thesame.  time,  he. 
a7id  not  be.;  «tc.  To  axioms  belong  also  propositions,  of 
which  the  predicate  expresses  only  some  idea' whicli 
enters  necessarily  into  our  conception  of  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  proposition.  A  ta'ia/igle  ho-fthree  S'ides,  because 
the  subject,  fTnawy/f,  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than 
three-sided.  All  reasuuing  must  start  from  axioms. 


There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  w  bat  proposition  is 
Ui  he  regarded  ns  a^»^olulely  first  in  all  human  know  ledge. 
Some  have  c«tnsi<kTed  as  such  the  position  :  Jt  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  thiiiy  to  be  a/id  not  to  be  at  the.  .'■ame  time; 
others,  Whatever  is,  is  ;  others,  Everythhig  either  is  or  is 
not:  otliers,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  leavson.  We 
caiinot  regaj’d  ang  thing  us  b-yt  without  proofs,  or  a7iy 
thing  false  againUestubiishe/i  proofs.  All  these  posilit  us 
are  fundamental  truths.  '1  hey  all  have  tliis  in  eoininoii, 
that  we  eaiunut  helj)  regulating  onr  thoughts,  in  the 
juilgment  of  truth,  coulormalily  to  them.  Tliey  are  all 
necessarily  believed  to  be  true.  Many  jTinciples.  how¬ 
ever,  are  esteemed,  by  one  class  of  men.  sell-evident, 
which  another  will  not  admit.  There  can  never,  there- 
lore,  exist  perfect  uniformity  in  liuman  reasoning. 
There  is  only  one  science  winch  starts  from  axioms  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  maukiiid,  ami  which,  tlierelore,  is  of 
a  more  general  character  than  any  other  —  viz.,  mathe¬ 
matics.  But  about  some  principles  ol  every  other  sci¬ 
ence,  w  Inch  are  generally  considered  axioms,  great  doubts 
have  existed.  Thus  it  is  regarded  as  uu  axiom  of  moral 
philosophy,  that  There,  exists  a  distinciio7i,  in  the  nature 
oj  tlu7igs,  ieiween  moral  ^ood  and  rvil.  This  cannot  be 
proved,  birt  it  is  geiuTally  admitted;  and  all  our  social, 
political,  and  religiuu.s  lelatious  are  regiilahU  by  this 
piiiiciple;  yet  there  have  existed  men  ol  acute  minds, 
who  have  disavuwi  d  tins  A.  altogether,  and  made  interest 
the  sole  rule  of  conduct.  It  has  always  been  a  great 
question  in  I'hiiosopliy  whether  these  a.\ioms  are  innufr, 
or  drawn  f7'om  experb  nee. 

(Math.)  Some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  axioms  em¬ 
ployed  in  mathematical  reasoning  are  these  :  1.  A  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. — 2.  A  whole  is  equal  to 
the  sum  ol  all  il>  parts. — 3.  Things  w  hich  are  equal  to 
equal  things  are  equal  to  each  oilier. — 4.  Things  which 
are  like  parts  <d  equal  things  are  equal  lo  each  other. — 
5.  If  equals  be  multiplied  or  divhled  by  the  same  quan¬ 
tity,  the  products  or  quotients  will  be  equal. — 6.  If 
equals  be  added  lo  equals,  the  mins  w  ill  be  equal.— 7.  If 
equals  be  subtracted  from  equals,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal. — 8.  The  like  jiowers  of  equals  are  equal. 

Axioiiiat'ic,  Axiomat  ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
axiom. 

Axiouiat'ically*  adv.  By  the  use  of  axioms. 

Axis,  (aArjr'^is,)  n.;  pi.  Axes,  {aks'ez.)  [Lat. ;  Ir.  axe ;  A.S. 
ax,  eax :  Gr.  axon,  an  axle,  probuidy  Iruin  ago.  to  drive 
or  impel ;  bkr.  achshu.]  This  word  jireseiits  u  variety  of 
tonus  of  acceptations,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  in  all 
sciences,  troiu  each  of  which  it  derixes  a  more  or  b  ss 
precise  signification,  ataording  as  the  science  is  in  itself 
nu*re  or  less  exact.  N  evertlieless,  wliaiever  may  be 
tlie  Use  to  which  this  teim  is  ai)plii  d,  it  resolves  always, 
to  a  certain  ja'ini,  the  princijjle  of  its  origin,  (aw  ax/e.)  It 
may  thus  be  generally  defined  as  a  line  w  hich  traverses 
the  centre  of  any  object. 

{Geoiii.  arid  Mech.)  M  lien  used  by  itself,  A.  generally* 
means  eitlier  an  A.  of  Eotation,  or  of  Symnatry.  An  A. 
of  rolation.  or  reNolution,  is  the  line  ahoul  which  u  body 
turns ;  an  A.  of  symmetry  is  a  line  on  both  siiles  ot  w  hich 
the  parts  of  the  botly  are  disposinl  iu  the  same  manner, 
so  that  to  wliatever  distance  it  extends  in  one  directiou 
from  the  A.,  it  extends  as  far  in  the  direction  eXH«tly 
opjiosite  Or,  if  iierpendiculars  to  the  A.  be  drawn 
from  all  points  and  in  all  directions  through  the  body, 
the  whole  of  each  ]>eipendicular  which  is  williin  ihe 
limits  of  the  body  will  be  bisected  by  the  axis.  8uch 
is  the  middle  line  of  a  cone,  any  diameter  of  a  sphere, 
the  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  opposite  laces 
of  a  cube,  ic. 

{Astron.)  Tlie  A.  of  the  wordd  is  tlie  imaginary  line 
drawn  through  its  two  poles  and  its  centre. — A.  of  the 
equator,  ecliptic,  horizon,  Ac,  is  a  straight  line  passing 
through  its  centre  and  perpendi(  ular  to  its  plane. 

{Phys.)  The  word  is  used  in  many  ditterent  senses. 
The  A.  of  a  lens  is  an  imaginary  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  two  opposite  surlaces  of  the  glass.  Tlie  A.  of  a 
trlescope.  or  mia'Oscope,  is  a  right  line  wlikh  passes 
tlirough  the  centres  of  all  the  lenses  in  the  tube.  The 
A.  oJ  the  eye,  or  visual  A.,  is  the  right  line  passing 
through  the  centres  of  the  pupil  and  crystalline  lens, — 
The  ax^s  of  a  crystal  are  imaginary  lines  ahont  w  hich 
the  planes  are  synmn  trically  ai;jranged.  The  A  of  ro¬ 
tation  is  the  hue  around  which  a  body  turns  when  re¬ 
volving.  'Ihe  A.  of  oscillation  is  a  line  pa^^^ng  through 
tlie  ]toint  about  which  an  oscillating  body — a  pendulum, 
for  instance — makes  its  Nibrutions. 

(Bot.)  The  term  A.  is  apjilied  to  the  central  part,  both 
above  and  below  ground,  aroumi  which  tlie  whole  plant 
may  be  saiil  lo  be  arranged.  The  stem  is  called  the 
asemding  A.  ;  the  root,  the  descending  A. 

{C)-yslal.)  The  hypothetic  lines  connecting  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  a  crystal. 

(Anat)  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Ax'is,  n.  (Ebol.)  The  Ce.i'vus  Axi.s,  a  species  of  Indian 
deer,  of  wdiich  there  are  three  varieties.  L  'I'he  Common 
Axis  is  about  the  size  of  a  fallow-deer,  and  of  a  light- 
red  color.  Its  body  is  beautifully  marked  with  white 
spots;  its  horns  are  slender  and  tri-forked.  It  is  extremely 
docile,  and  possesses  the  sense  of  smelling  in  an  exquisite 
degree.  Though  it  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
it  apiiears  to  hear  the  temperate  climates  without  injury. 
2.  'ihe  Great  Axis.  Tliis  animal,  native  of  Borneo  and 
Ceylon,  is  about  the  heiglit  of  a  horse,  and  of  a  reddkb- 
brown  color.  The  horns  are  trifurcated,  thick,  strung, 
and  niggiHl.  3.  The  Lesser  Axis  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
inhabiting  Java.  Ceylon,  Borneo,  &e.  It  is  hunted  with 
ardor,  the  sport  atfording  the  highest  diversion,  and  the 
rtesh  iieing  esteemed  excellent. 

Axle,  Axle-t  ree,  {a/.s'i,  aks'l-tre,)  n.  [A.  S.  ax,  axis.] 
'i’he  shaft  or  pole  on  which  a  w  heel  turns,  or  whicdi 
drives  or  impels  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle. 
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Axle«b03t,  n.  The  jonrnaMwx  of  an  axle,  moi*©  espo- 
rlaiiy  «  railway  axle. — 

AxJed,  (t.  Furiiisli«Nl  with  an  iocleor  axlee. 
Ax'iuiuKtor^  a  town  ot  Kngiiuoi,  in  DevoiiMui'e.  147  m. 
from  honrhiti,  noted  lor  the  iieautiful  ojrpeta  which  are 
made  there,  and  woven  ail  Ui  one  piece.  l*op.  5.090, 
Ax4»tO’illoa»«  (U  (Min.)  A  term  applied  to  minerals 
cieavaolu  in  the  direction  of  their  axis. 

Axu  HI.  (d/tVw/»t,)  or  Axocm,  (tf«c.  The  an¬ 

cient  Citpital  of  Abyaainifi,  in  the  pryv.  of  Ti^re.  It  is 
situ  ite  ahout  H.)  m.  from  Aiitalo.  but  few  remains  m*\v 
exist  of  its  former  iinportauce.  A  Hue  obeli>k  is  still 
seen  hero,  Ada/i.v,  on  Anjieaiey  Ihiy,  in  the  Keil  Sea,  wjvs 
oiicientJy  the  jmrt  of  .4.,  and  a  j^reat  mart  for  the  trade 
of  £tiuo{da,  B^ypt,  Arabia,  &c.,  more  especially  in  slaves. 
A.  Wius  fiMiinled  about  B.c.  G^iO.  Justinian  bnined  an  alii- 
ante  with  the  Axumitea,  a,  d.  503.  Gibbon  is  of  opin- 
i(»n  tiiat  the  Axunute8,or  Aby>MiniHUb,H.s  he  calls  them, 
were  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  tlterecan  be  no  iloiibt  that 
the  Aral)  element  is  blended  with  the  Kthiopiaii  in  tlndr 
compitsitioii.  Ti»ey  were  converted  t<t  Gln'iatianity  in  the 
4th  century;  and  in  its  defence  came  into  collision  wiih 
the  .Mo.slems,  who  deprived  them  of  their  possessions  and 
destroyed  their  commerce.  The  fVu'fniidfS  of  Axuuiy  a 
kind  of  history  Abyssinia,  a  copy  of  wliich  the  travel¬ 
ler  Bruce  brouj^ht  to  Kngland  in  1714,  are  <b'posited  in  a 
Christian  church  in  A.  built  al>out  1657.  A.  wms  made  a 
bislu»|)ric  about  3 16,  and  Krn  men  tins  was  the  first  bishop. 
Ay,  Aye.  (rK.)  (tdn.  [>w.,  Ger.,  and  Dan.^i;  A. 8  Ja  ; 
Kr.  oof,  perhaps  allied  to  hat.  (uo,  I  say.]  Y’ej;  yea;  a 
word  expre.ssiiig  assent,  or  an  allirm.ilivo  answer  to  a 
que&tion;  indeed. 

U*h«t  saye^t  th«u?  TTilt  thou  tw  of  our  consort  f 
Say  tijf.  and  be  1  he  cup  aiu  uf  ui  all  7  "  — 


Ay.  or  .li,  (fW,)  a  town  «d  France,  dep.  of  Marne,  15  m.  S. 
uf  Ilheiius;  pnfK  3,486  It  is  famous  for  it.s  wine,  the  best 
of  the  r.  n.<  oto'tsscnx  of  Champa^nr.  Di.  Ilt-nderson  says, 
that,  “It  is  unquestionably  an  exquisite  Iiqimr,  beiii:; 
lighter  and  sweeter  than  the  .y/f/ec//,  and  accompanit'd 
by  a  delicate  flavor  and  .»rom  i,  somewhat  analuj^ous  to 
that  of  tlie  pill  *-aiqde.  That  which  mrTely  crcani.s  on 
the  suraii-e  {demi  is  preferred  t  >  the  full  frotli- 

iii;X  lyrinl  tti>H<seax)  wine,"  (Hist  oy  n/  Winrs.  p.  154.) 

Ayaeiiclio.  a  pror.  of  S.  P  Tn,  between 

hat.  13®  and  16®  S.,  and  Lon  72®  and  76®  W'.,  bounded 
N.  by  Junin,  K.  by  Ciu<  o,  and  on  the  S.  and  \V.  by  the 
Amies.  —  AWi/a.  ored,  .13,2S0  sq.  ni.  —  Cn'*'/  ricers^  the 
Apiirimac.  with  its  matjy  tribnt. tries.  —  '/bm/i.r.  Iliia- 
m  tngik,  Iloancav.diciu  and  Ayacmdio.  At 

the  latter  place,  tlie  c<oiibined  C  donibi.uis  and  Peruvi¬ 
ans  utterly  defeatetl  theSp  mi'h  forces,  yth  Dec.,  1824,  and 
w)  put  an  end  to  Spanish  rule  on  the  American  continent. 

A'yall«  n.  [Himl'»o;  Sp.  nyu,  a  governess,  nvo,  a  tutor: 
It.  fy>.]  Ill  Indi.i,(he  name  given  to  a  wailing-niaid, 
or  to  a  nur.se  haring  the  charge  «if  children.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  capacity  th>‘y  are  singularly  remarkable  for  their  6- 
dellty  of  attachment  to  tlie  yoiitlifnl  oiijects  of  their  care. 

Ay  ala,  (rt-yaTa.)  Psnno  Lopkz  i>b,  a  Spanish  clironi- 
cler,  B.  in  .Murcia,  1332.  lie  w:is  taken  pri.soner  by  tlie 
Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  X  ijera  in  1367,  arnl  sent  to 
Knglaiid.  After  his  relejtse  lie  liecame  councillor  to 
Henry  of  Trastamara.  A.  died  in  1407.  Ills  wo«  k.s  gave  a 
marked  impulse  to  Spanish  literature,  ami  bis  Hidory 
of  Oistih  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

A.vamaiite,  (a'y«i-w>rt7  #«,)  a  fortifiecl  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  of  ^Seville,  on  the  E  side  *if  the  emhoachnre  of  the 
Guidiana,  2.7  m.  of  liuelviu  Lat.  37®  13'  N.;  Lon.  7®  19' 
15"  W.  Pop.  6,497, 

AyantCauso,  n.  [Fr.,  concerneil  in  thorjiuse  ]  (Law.) 
A  French  legal  term,  used  In  Louisiana.  It  signified  one 
to  whom  a  right  has  been  assigned,  either  by  will,  gift, 
sale,  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  like:  an  assignee. —  An 
ayant  differs  froju  an  heir  who  acquires  the  right 

by  inherifance. 

Aya*ialouk\  in  Asia  Minor. 

Ayo'-Aye',  n.;  pi  Ave-Avks. 

M idugasC'H’ifofii^.^  a  sin- 


See  Ephesus. 

{ZooL)  Tlie  Cheiromys 


gular  quadrnp<*il  ( whicli 
in  some  descriptions  lias 
been  coufoiinded  witli 
the  Ai^  or  Sloth,  whoso 
habits  it  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles.)  It  is  placed  by 
Cuvier  in  tlie  order  Ho- 
denti'i,  but  other  natu¬ 
ralists  have  cl.isseii  it 
with  the  Monkey  tribe, 
from  the  liaiid  likestrno- 
ture  of  its  liimb  r  feet. 

It  is  a  native  of  Mada¬ 
gascar;  it  burrows  un¬ 
der  the  gronn  1,  is  very 
slothful,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  nocturnal  ani¬ 
mal.  It  has  large  6at 
ears,  like  those  of  a  bat, 
and  a  tail  re.semliling  a 
squirrel's:  but  its  most 
distinguishing  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  the  mithlle  toe  or  finger  of  the  fore-foot,  the  two 
last  joints  of  wliicli  are  very  long,  slender,  and  destitute 
of  hair  It  measures  about  eighteen  inches  from  tiie 
nose  to  the  tail :  and  its  general  color  is  a  pale  ferrugi- 
non.s  bnnvn,  mixed  with  gray. 

Aye,  ado.  [A.S.  aa,  a,  or  aioa ;  Gr.  an.  ever,  forever; 
allied  to  amn,  a  lifetime,  an  age.  eternity ;  Lat.  CPvum.] 
Always:  ever;  continually:  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Por  ayt.  always;  eternally:  forever. 

‘•The  soul,  though  made  lu  time,  survives  for  ape  : 

And,  though  it  hath  begianiog,  sees  do  eud."  —  l>avi««. 


Fig.  252. —  aye-ave. 


Ay^^,  n.;  pi.  .\TK8.  An  affirmative;  one  who  votes  in  the 
atlinnative;  a.s,  “tin*  nye.s  iiave  it."  This  expression  is 
more  particularly  appliisl  to  the  voting  of  tlie  menilK*r8 
of  tlu*  Kiigli.sli  Ilon.si*  of  (.Vinimons,  whose  atfirniative 
voices  are  <“^Ubsl  (In-ir  negatives,  “  In 

the  U.  States  Congress,  tin-  denionstrati<m  liy  votes  beitrs 
the  correlative  dciiomination.s  of  “  JV<i,"anil  ‘".iVay.” 

Aye'-jf reoii,  n.  {Hot.)  Tin-  llouse-lcek,  *Ve/«/#c/ctvur/i 
arbureum.  — See  SEMPhUVivUM. 

Ayers'biir^f  li,  in  A'un.sa.s-.a  postvill.,cap.  of  Ottawa  co. 

Ayer*»  Hill,  in  /V/<M.«y/ranm,  a  post-ot!i<  e  of  Potter  co. 

Ayor^'vll  lo,  in  Miamuri.  a  p(*8t-i>ffi<*(*  of  Pntnain  co. 

Ayors'villo,  in  North  Varoliua.,  a  PO.  of  Sbdves  co. 

Ayc‘i*s'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-olfice  of  Defiance  co. 

Ayosllll,  (uiVs/m,)  or  Aixa,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mo- 
iiammed,  the  daughter  of  Aim  Beker,  the  first  caliph,  uiid 
successor  t«)  the  pmpliet.  81ie  was  only  9  years  of  age 
when  she  married  her  hushiiid.  The  latter  loved  A. 
deeply,  altlion;;h  she  laire  him  no  issue;  and  he  ilied  in 
her  arms.  After  the  <leath  of  the  proplu-t.  she  liecanie 
venerated  by  tin*  Mosiem.s,  who  Htyb‘d  lier  *' Mothtr  of  the 
Fiiithfal'*  A.^  after  an  eventful  life,  D.  in  the  68th  ycai' 
of  the  Haigira,  677  A.  D.,  aged  t>7, 

Ay'i^li  Iljiyoil,in  7cxnjf,  a  small  stream  of  San  Augus¬ 
tin  CO.,  intersecting  it  from  N.  to  S.,  and  emptying  into 
the  Angelina  river. 

Aylo,  n.  [O.  Ku^. ayel. nid  ;  O.Vr. ayfr  ;  Vr.ayrvt.aiful; 
Lat.  a?n/,s,  grandfalhur.J  {O.  £iig.  Imiv.)  A  graiid- 

fallier. — S.-e  Ih-.s  vYf;. 

Ay  loTi'biiry,  a  Ixnougli  and  par.  of  England,  in  theco. 
of  Buekingijain.  38  m.  N.W.of  London.  It  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  town,  siluate  in  tliecenlro  ol  tlie  ceb-lnaled  I’alr  of 
Ayhshiiry^  one  of  the  richest  pasture  and  d. dry  districts 
in  the  kingdom.  A.  is  celebrat<-d  for  itsdncks.of  winch 
vast  numbers  are  sent  to  the  Loinlou  markets.  /V)/).  27,090. 

.\y  los'foi*ll,  a  town  and  ji.ir  of  England,  in  Iheco.  of 
Rent,  3  m.  from  M.d'lstom*.  In  its  vieinity  is  the  re¬ 
markable  montimept  culled  Kit'x  V<>ty  //ou.v*-.  a  Kind  of 
Druidical  croinlocli  of  wlii<  h  the  origin  is  obsem e,  and 
much  contested  among  antiquaries. 


Fig.  253.  —  kit‘s  COTT  HOUSE,  (a  Druidical  cromlech.) 


Ay'l<'f  t*«.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  William’s 
CO.  on  the  Mattaptmy  river,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Hielimond. 

Ayl'iiit^r,  .Imiv,  an  English  prelate,  who  was  tutor  to 
Lady  .Janetirey.  On  theacia-ssioii  of  Mary,  h(‘  was  forced 
to  leave  his  c«)untry,  but  found  a  quiet  retreat  amid  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Zurich.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  Englatnl;  and  in  157‘i 
was  made  hisliop  of  Lomlon.  He  was  a  very  diligent 
jirelate,  and  severe  against  the  Puritans,  for  whicli  be 
has  been  severely  censured  by  their  writers:  but  it  is 
said  tliat  bn  was  learneil  in  the  languages,  a  deep  divine, 
ami  a  ready  djsjmtaiit.  B.  in  Norfolk.  1.521 :  n.  at  Kniham, 
1.594,  An  instance  of  the  humor  with  which  thi.s  prelate 
roused  an  inattentive  audience  while  preaidiing,  is  given 
by  Wood.  “When  his  auditory  grew  dull  and  inatten¬ 
tive,  he  would,  with  some  pretty  and  unexpected  conceit, 
move  them  to  attention.  Among  the  rest  was —  he  read 
a  long  text  in  Hebrew;  wlierenpon  all  seemed  to  listen 
what  would  come  after  such  strange  wonls,  as  if  they 
had  taken  It  for  sonn*  conjuration  :  but  ho  slmwed  their 
fidly.  tliat,  wlien  he  spake  English,  whereby  they  might 
be  i’nstructi-il  ami  edified,  they  neglectc-d  and  hearkened 
not  to  it;  and  now  when  he  read  Hebrew,  whicli  they 
understood  no  word  of,  they  seemed  careful  uml  atteu- 
tive." 

Ayl'mci*,  .a  lake  of  British  N.  Amenta,  about  80  m.  N. 
of  the  N.E.  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Its  length  is  about 
50  ni. :  its  l»readth,  30. 

Ayl'illl*!**  a  post-t<nvn  of  Lower  Canada,  cap.  of  Ottawa 
co.,f»n  Chamliere  Lake, 8  m.  from  Ottawa:  pop.  abt.  1,.500. 

I'liior*  a  post-village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  137  m.  W.S.5V.  of  Toronto,  and  30  in.  from  Loudon. 

llio!  inter).  U8<*d  instead  ol  yl/iaie/— In  Spaiiisli,  Ay 
di  toil  as,  '■  Ay  di  mi.  Espana!" 

Ay'liion,  the  surname  of  lour  brothers,  called  respec¬ 
tively  Alard,  lliclianl,  Oniscard,  ami  Ilenaud,  sons  of  Ay- 
mon  or  Ilaimon.  Count  of  Donb^gne,  wh«_>  figure  among 
the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the 
MidilleAges;  but  their  historic  existence  must  he  cmi- 
8idere<l  problematical,  a.s  the  dee»ls  attributed  to  them 
j)osses8  in  so  large  a  mea-^un!  a  miraculous  character. 
Their  career  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  marvels  of  which 
Charlemagne  is  the  central  point,  ami  tlieir  adventures 
furnished' rich  material  to  the  romantic  narratives  of 
Italy  in  the  15th  and  IGtU  centuries,  and,  in  fact,  were  the 


exchisive  subject  of  some  of  these,  A  novel,  entitled 
Leg  (^uatre  Fih  Aynwn.  by  Muon  de  Yllleiieuve,  a 
Frem  h  poet  of  the  age  «»f  Philip  Augustu.s,  details  very 
minutely  ilieir  exploits.  Finally.  Ariost<i  confirreii  a 
poetic. il  immortality  on  tin-  family  by  the  puldieatioii  of 
his  L’olandy  in  which  Reiiuud,  the  bravest  of  tlie  four 
bnitliers,  plays  coiitinuHlly  the  most  distinguished  part. 

Ayo'ltiN,  Juan  n',  a  i^fpanish  adventurer,  ii.  ubiait  14^0. 
Accompanying  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  the  di.scovery 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  he  occupieil  Buefios  Ayres  with  a 
iiniiiberof  Spaniards.  Germans,  and  Flemings,  and  was 
named  governor  of  the  settlement.  In  an  exp<*ditioii  up 
the  La  Plata.  A.  was  infoinieil  by  Gonzales  Konicra.  a 
P<  Ttiiguese  survivor  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  expcslit  ion,  that 
a  rich  country  was  to  be  toiind  in  the  interior,  ami  he 
nccoidiiigly  set  out  with  4tM)  men  to  explore  the  Para¬ 
guay.  He  took  pos.scssioii  ot  Lampeiv,  and  iiaiiieil  it 
'‘Assumption,"  leinaining  there  lorO  months  on  fiiemUy 
terms  with  the  Carios  Indians.  He  tlien  penetrated  80 
leagues  furtber  into  the  country  of  the  Payagoes,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  niuidered  by  them. 

Ayo'ra.  a  town  of  8pain,  on  a  riv»  r  of  the  same  name, 
in  theprov.ot  Vuh*iicia,52m  S  W.of  ^'aleneja;  pf)/».6,>'40. 

Ayoli'tail.,  a  village  of  Mexico,  dep.  ol  Jal.sco,  120  lu. 
t5.\V .  ol  Gnadalaxara. 

Ayot'la.  a  tow  n  of  M«'Xico,  20  ni.  E.of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Ay 'oiil>lt^!H«  or  Ayyuuiiks,  the  Saracenic  dynasty 
touiided  by  S4tladin,  w liieh  in  Egypt  snpphiiited  the  l-ati- 
mlle  caliphs,  about  a.  n.  1171.  Sever.. 1  ot  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Saladin,  known  as  A.,  afterwanls  ruled  in  Egypt, 
Syiia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  Felix.  In  the  loth  century 
their  power  was  di-stniyed  by  the  .Mamelukes. 

Ayr,  (u?r,)a  i  iv<  rot  Scotlaml,  whii  h  lises  on  Gio  borders 
of  laniarksliire,  and  alter  finwirig  W  .  lor  30  ni.  empties 
into  the  Frith  of  <  lyde^  and  te  rms  the  harbor  of  Ayr. 
Thi.s  river  is  celebrat«‘d  in  the  poems  of  Kobeit  Burns, 
the  Scottish  Anacri'on. 

Ayr,  a  C(*unty  of  8cotIan<l,  bonmi»‘d  N.  by  Keiifrew’,  K. 
by  the  couiiti<-8  of  l..;uiark  and  DnmIrie.M,  8.E  ly  those 
of  Kirkcudbright  ami  Wigtown,  and  W.  by  the  Iris'll 
Channel  and  Frith  of  ClyOe.  Aren.  050,156  acres.  It  is 
<livi<led  Into  the3districls  of  Carriek,  Kyle. and  Cutiiiing- 
hain.  iSraV,  feitile,  and  producing  excellent  grain-crops. 
This  county  is  espec  ially  famous  lor  its  hn-eil  of  milch 
cows.  Iron  and  coal  are  al>uiidant,  and  exported  iu  great 
ipiaiitities.  JVin.  tnwn.s.  Kilniarnoi  k,  Ayr,  Anirohsan, 
Largs,  Mauchline,  Mayhole,  aial  Irvine.  Jtyt.  2(M),745. 

Ayr,  h  8eap()rt  and  borough  of  Scotland,  ami  cap  of  the 
above  CO.  is  6.5  m.  S.W.  of  Fdinburgli.  and  30  ^  8.W.  of 
Glasgow.  It  is  a  fine  and  prosperous  town.  Atauf.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  carpets:  iron  foiimlries  ami  tanneries  are  also 
in  full  woi  k.  There  is  liere  a  splendid  inonuiuent  to  the 
Scottish  hero  Wallace,  cunsisling  of  a  lower  115  leet 
high.  Near  Allowny  Kirk,  is  still  seen  the  cottage  in 
wliii-h  the  poet  Bums  was  bom.  {8ee  Aliow  ay.)  A.  is  a 
VI  rv  ancient  borough,  and  posses.ses  a  good  and  com- 
imulion-^  harbor,  witli  au  extensive  coastiiig-liade.  2‘op. 
abfjni  22.500. 

Ayr,  in  Mihuegota.  n  post-office  of  Goodhue  co. 

Ayr.  in  J*ftinsi/ivauiu,  a  lownaliijt  <tl  t'ullnii  co.:  pop, 

i,247. 

Ay'rao.  «  town  of  Itruzil,  prov.  of  I’ara,  UO  m.  N.W.  of 
llio  Negro. 

Ayi-.  (I'oiNT  OF.)  the  N.  proniontorv  of  llie  Isle  of  Man, 
in  Ihe  Irish  Sea:  hat.  S4“  2-t'  6<J"  N.;  hon  4°  21'  .■)«"  \\  . 
Then'  is  u  liglitiionse  lo  re  witii  ji  revolving  liglit  in  its 
hintern,  lOii  leet  nhove  tlie  sen. 

Ay'r..r,  Jacop,  next  to  liaiisSaciis  t!ie  must  prolific  and 
inijiorlant  (ii  rnian  <lraniatic  vvriler  of  tlie  Uilii  cenliirv. 
Ills  hisloiyis  involveil  in  vihscnrity ;  lint  it  is  hnovvn 
tliat  lie  was  a  citizen  ot  Niirnherg  in  l.vUi.  and  a  pro¬ 
curator  in  tiie  courts  ot  law.  It  was  not  till  alti’i'  his 
dealli.  in  lOO.'i,  that  a  collection  of  Ids  ideees  was  pnli- 
lislied,  consi.-ting  of  6e  tragedie.s,  coincdies.and  lai  nival 
ida.vslNnrnli.  liilS.)  A.  has  lliesaine  garrulous  l.ieadth 
ot  dialogue  us  Hans  Sachs,  hut  is  inlerioi  to  Iniii  in  wit 
and  lininor. 

Ay'ry.  «.  A  iiawk’s  nest.  See  Aebie. 

AystWie.  or  Aysooiigli.  (ans'/ru,)  .-^iR  Georoe,  an  Eng- 
llsli  admiral  in  tlie  service  id  tlie  Commoiiwealfh,  and 
Clnirles  II.  He  captured  liarhadoes  in  1651,  and  in  1658 
entered  tlie  service  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden.  Ketiirning 
to  Ehigland,  hecommanded  in  tliebalt-s  loiiglit  against 
tlie  Dutch:  and  in  tlie  attack  on  Van  Troiiip,  lost  his 
ship,  and  was  taken  iirisoner  to  Holland.  His  alter  fate 
is  nnknown. 

Aylh'ya.n.  (Znijl.)  Tlie  Pochards,  a  gen.  of  ducks,  siib- 
laniily -dnatiniF.  It  comprises  two  American  species: 
the  lied-Head,  A.  Americana,  and  the  Canvins-Biick,  A- 
valfi.'tneria. 

Ay'lon,  or  Ay'toun.  Sir  Rorekt,  an  English  poet,  b. 
1570.  He  was  employed  hoth  hy  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
linrns  founded  his  lanions  song  oi'  A ulU  Lung  Sgnt  i.pun 
one  of  .^t.'s  poems.  D.  1688. 

Av'toiin,  WiLLUM  El  MO.NSTOOX'F,  n.c.i.  .  an  eminent 
English  iioet  and  dramatisi,  n.  at  Edinhnrgli  in  Isld.  He 
was  called  to  tlie  Scottish  har  in  1640,  and  in  1815  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  heltres  in 
the  University  of  Edinliiirgh.  He  was  'for  years  one  of 
the  most  hriiliant  conlrilnitors  to  “Blackwood's  Maga¬ 
zine:”  hut  his  liime  rests  chiefly  on  hiscelehrated  poems, 
the  Lax/st  of  the  .'icnUish  Cavnliert,  and  B'  thmU.  These 
have  the  true  ring  id'  the  old  martial  sjiirit  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  gone  tliroiigli  edition  alter  edition.  A.  was 
also,  in  conjunction  with  Theodore  Martin,  one  of  the 
Hiithors  ol  tlie  fainoiis  linn  Gnattier  KaUaiis.  and  also  of 
Firmilian,  a  .'ipasmndic  TrageAg,  in  which  he  al.ly  satir¬ 
ized  the  modern  spasmodic  school  of  poetry.  D.  Ang. 
4.  1865. 

AyiiiitaniiPii'to,  n.pl.  [Sp.  from  jun/ar,  to  join.] 
(fW.)  A  name  given  in  Sptiiu  and  Spanish  America  to 
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th^  corporations  or  iminlcipHl  Inxiics  of  their  cities, 
towiid.  Hii(i  villa^e9.  Tinu  has  ever  het'n  th»*  most  clicr- 
isheil  atiii  cHi  et’iilly  iiresi*rvtni  of  the  Idpuiiish 

people,  an«l  its  existence  may  he  traced  to  the  earliest 
period  of  their  lilstury. 

Ayii'tliiu*  in  S^iain.  See  YuntiA. 

Axtiil'oriiie,  n.  (cV«>/i.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  root 
of  the  Mjtlea  azaiUraclitUy  which  is  useful  in  levers,  and 
forms  a  cryst'illiiie  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Azn'loA,  n. ;  pi.  Azilkas.  [Gr.a^a/«o5.  dry,  inallii'tioii  to 
its  Rowing  in  dry  places-J  {H'if.)  A  geims  of  plants, 
order  Ericaceif^  ronslsting  of  shrubs  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  tlowers,  on  which 
account  they  are  generally  cultivated.  By  some  Uitauists. 
the  genus  is  estetMiied  tlie  same  as  Iiho<lixi*'Wlron ;  and 
it  must  be  confess<M)  that  it  is  dilhoult  to  {Hiint  out  any 
positive  character,  except  the  thin  and  generally  <lifciilu- 
mis  leaves,  by  which  tiie  A.  may  be  distingui»hc  ii  from 
the  Rhmi'Hlendnm.  It  will,  however,  he  nii>re  conform¬ 
able  to  {>opular  usage  if  we  speiik  of  tliem  ivt)ai  t ;  and 
as  the  subject  is  of  general  interest.  Nve  bIiuU  do  so  at 
some  length.  —  The  S|>ecies  are  not  very  miioerous:  hut 
the  varieties  liave  of  lute  years  been  so  exc<*ediugly  mul¬ 
tiplied,  aud  rendered  so  excessively  intricate,  jis  t‘>  he 
almost  bewildering.  No  fancy  ornamental  shrub  has 
been  m  »re  profusely  kaleULiscoped  by  tin*  recent  and 
powerful  appliances  of  scientiftc  culture.  The  Clammy 
species,  A.  I'iscosa,  formerly  calle<l  the  white  A.,  aud  tif 
wliich  we  have  al»out  lOO  varieties,  is  a  native  of  N. 
America,  and  is  found  in  rocky  woods  from  Oanada  to 
Georgia.  From  its  root  rise  several  sleud'T  brown  stems 
to  the  height  of  almiU  4  feet.  1  ts  leaves  are  spe  ir-shai>ed, 
narrow  at  the  base,  rough  in  the  bc^rder,  and  grow  in 
clusters.  Its  dowers  come  out  lietweeu  the  leaves,  aud 
terminate  the  branches:  they  diflTuso  an  agreeable  fra¬ 
grance;  th'-y  closely  resemble  in  their  form  the  dowers 
of  the  honeysuckle,  each  having  a  tul>e  of  nearly  an 
inch  in  length,  divided  at  the  top  into  o  segments,  2  of 
which  are  r»*dexed;  they  are  wlute,  with  a  yellowi-h 
exterior  in  tl»e  normal  plant,  Imt  are  red  in  iw'o  of  the 
varieties, and  variegated  in  some  others,  and  they  bloom 
in  July. — The  Nuke»l  Flowered  species,  A.  nu/iijloraf  for¬ 
merly  called  the  Red  ,4.,  is  also  a  native  of  N.  Am-rica. 
and  is  widely  spread  over  forests  tliroughout  the  U  .States. 
About  50  varieties  are  known.  Its  stems  rise,  and  its 
dowers  are  formed  like  those  of  the  preceding  species; 
its  leaves  are  oval,  smooth,  and  entire,  and  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  branches;  and  its  dowers  appear  in 
May  and  Juno,  are  pnaluced  in  clusters  on  long,  nuke<l 
footstalks,  from  the  sides  of  tlio  hninclies,  and  are  red 
in  tiie  normal  plant,  hut  exhibit  the  various  hues  of 
pink,  si'arlet,  bliisli,  aud  even  wliite  in  tlie  several  vari¬ 
eties. —  The  Marigold-like  sp  ‘cie-*.  .1.  ral'^n'liUnrea,  about 
4  feet  high,  and  with  twelve  varieties,  pnxluce  severally 
yellow,  orange,  satfron-colored,  or  red  dowers  in  May 
and  June.  —  The  Fontic  s|H»cies,  ^1.  ponctea,  is  a  native 
of  Turkey,  is  6  feet  high,  an  I  lias  about  10  varieties. 
It  pHniiices  yellow,  wliite,  and  c(»pp^‘r-colored  dowers, 
some  in  May  and  June, an  1  otiicrs  from  March  till  May. 
The  Canescent  species,  A.  ca.n'’nnm<^  grows  to  the  h<‘ight 
of  6  feet,  and  produces  red  dowers.  The  Arlsu'escent, 
A.  arb^trtxcens,  produces  nil  dowers  in  July,  aud  attains 
a  height  of  10  to  20  feet.  The  Showy  spech's.  A.  upeciosa, 
has  been  multiplied  into  a  number  of  varieties,  most  of 
which  carry  red,  scarlet,  or  orange-colore«l  dowers.  All 
the  prtH'wUng  species  are  hardy  ami  deoidnous,  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Fontic,  are  natives  of  N.  .\merica.  But  the 
Indian  species,  A.  iwiica,  is  an  evergreen,  and  a  n  itive 
of  China,  and  requires,  in  temperate  cuntrles.  a  green¬ 
house  culture.  —  The  Chinese  spetues,  A.  sinenbis^  is  also 
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a  tender  evergreen,  and  produces  yellow  dowers.  An¬ 
other,  and  a  more  recently  introduced  species,  which  has 
been  called  Danielsianaf  is  also  an  evergreen,  aud  a 


native  of  China,  and  produces  dowers  of  a  carmine  color. 
The  Indian  aud  the  Shining  species  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  pent  and  b>am,  and  all  the  other  species  are 
propagited  Inuii  layers,  or  by  the  dividing  ol  the  root. 
The  young  shoots  sel**cted  lor  layers  must  he  slit  and 
laid  down,  in  the  s^iine  manner  iws  the  layers  of  carna¬ 
tions  ;  when  the  layers  have  struck  goOil  root,  they  ntay 
he  removed  into  the  nursery,  and  pluuti^  in  lines  at  a 
small  distsiiice  from  each  other,  there  to  stiuid  during  at 
lea^t  one  year  preparatory  to  final  planting.  The  best 
se;ison  for  layering  is  autumn.  After  a  plant  has  stood 
during  a  few  years,  it  throws  up  many  stems,  and  some 
of  these  may  Oiisily  be  taken  od'wilh  a  poribui  of  root 
at  each,  and  planted  either  in  the  nursery  ground,  or  in 
l)ljKes  where  they  are  to  remain.  All  the  A.  lov«  a  dry 
bitiiation,  and  they  are  moat  at  home  in  a  soil  of  peat 
and  l<»am  or  auidy  peat. 

Aza'list,  in  Indiatut,  a  i>ost-viIlage  of  Biirtholoinew  co., 
on  th  •  K.  fork  of  Wliite  River,  51  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Aziiiiior',  a  fortified  8ea[K>rt  of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  122  m.  N.N.W.  of  Morocco;  at  the  moutii  of  the 
river  Morbeya,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Mazagaii.  Liit.  17'  JJ7" 
N. ;  L<»n.  1'/  W.  J*np.  al^out 2.009. 

Azsi'iii*  an  ancient  city  of  Fiirygia,  on  the  £<lrenos. 
{JihgiiUacus.)  Tlie  small  modern  village  of  Tjuiidere- 
Ui-ssir,  22  III.  W.  by  S.  of  Kutalch.  is  built  on  its  ruins. 
The  latter,  which  are  very  fine,  consist  of  two  bridges 
connected  byasiiperb  quay,  wiilia  temple  and  a  theatre, 
the  bitter  b  ■lug  262  ft.  in  diameter. 

Aza'ra,  Don  Felix  le,  a  Spanish  author  and  traveller, 
B.  1746.  Ilis  work  entitle<l  Descripcion  y  Ilistoria  del 
J*aragaay,  y  dti  Rio  de  la  PiatUy  was  ]iiihlished  at  Mad¬ 
rid.  in  2  vols.,  IS47.  It  is  considered  an  authority  on  tlie 
natural  history  of  Faraguay,  and  of  tho  countries  ou  the 
Flute.  1).  1811. 

Azii.ri'<i.li,  a  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xv.  1-7),  also  calleil 
Vzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.)  lie  begin  to  reign  at  16  years  of 
age,  B.  c.  806.  Tlie  first  ))ai  t  of  his  reign  was  prosperous 
and  happy  ;  but  afterwards,  presuming  to  offer  incense  in 
the  T<'mple,  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  continued  a 
leper  till  his  death  t2  Oir.  xxvi.  16^26_). — Tliis  name  was 
Very  common  among  tlie  Ji  w’-*,  and  was  borne  by  many 
wln»  are  briefly  referre«l  to  in  Scripture. 

Az'arolo,  n.  \  Fr,  azer<  le.]  {Bot.)  The  Cratcegus  azarolus^ 
a  shrub  of  the  genus  Crkt.«  as,  q.  r. 

Azeoi'tia,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Biscay,  20  m.  from 
Tolosa.  Rfp.  alx>ut  4,000. 

Azo'^lio*  Mvssimo  Txp.ARELLf,  Marquis  d’,  an  Italian 
author,  artist,  diplomatist,  and  statesman,  B.  at  Turin, 
1801,  w;is  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Fied- 
montese  family.  At  tho  age  of  fourteen  lie  was  exconi- 
muuic.ited  for  an  tvs.sault  upon  liis  teacher,  who  was  an 
occlesiiistic.  In  1816  hcaccompaniotl  his  father  to  Rome, 
anti  there  occupied  his  time  principally  with  painting 
and  music.  lie  was  already  favorably  known  as  a 
painter,  when,  in  I860,  he  went  to  Milan,  niarrieil  the 
daughter  ot^ M.'UiZutii,  the  great  novelist,  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  romances.  The  exirliest  of  lliese  was  Kttoie  Hera- 
viosca,  pubiished  in  1863,  wliich,  ctuiceivetl  in  the  style 
of  Maii/oni,  ami  full  of  patriotic  sentiments,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  entliusia.iJ!i.  llis  next  romance,  ATc- 
colo  de*  Lapi.  publislitil  eight  years  afterwards,  became 
equally  popular,  and  is  esteemed,  by  Italian  critics,  the 
best  historical  novel  in  any  language.  Deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Italian  nationality,  in  18*2  A.  aban- 
doiuil  his  favorite  put  suits,  ami  with  his  friends  Balbo 
and  Oioherti  he  made  a  lour  through  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  aw.-ikcniiig  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
troubled  the  but  \  ears  of  Gregory  XVI.  .After  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1''48  he  supported  the  cause  ofthe  king  of  I'ied- 
mont,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  Fapal  troop.-i,  fought 
against  tlie  Austrians  at  Vicenza,  where  ho  was  wounded. 
In  ls4u,  Vicfi*r  Kiumaimel  appointed  him  ]>resideiit  of  the 
cabim  t  of  minister.^,  an  office  he  undertook  solely  out  of 
li've  for  his  king  and  country,  and  m  hi<  li  he  resigiuHi  in 
1>52  t4»  his  political  ailversjiry  Count  Cavour.  In  1859, 
after  the  peace  of  \  iliafranca,  he  undertook  a  confiden¬ 
tial  mission  as  nmba«sa4lor-extra<»rdinary  to  KnglamI; 
ami  Was  afterwards  appointKl  governor  of  the  city  of 
Milan,  llis  failing  liealtli,  his  love  of  art,  and  some  dif- 
fereiicesof  opinion  with  his  colleagues,  catise*!  liiin,  how¬ 
ever,  to  withdraw  finally  from  public  lile.  D.  Jan.  15,1866. 

Aze'knli^  (Awe.  Ge»g.)  a  town  of  Judah,  lying  in  the 
b)W  lami,  near  Socoh.  {Jos.  xv.  35).  Between  A.  and 
Soeoh  the  Fhilistines  encamped  before  the  battle  in 
which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  tknu.  xvii.  1).  It  was  forti¬ 
fied  b^>  Itehoboain  (2  ('hr.  xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at  the 
invasion  of  Nehuchadnezz;ir  {Jer.  xxxiv  7),  and  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  alter  the  captivity  (AV/i.  xi.  30). 
The  site  of  A.  is  possibly  fouud  at  Te/Z-zaT-arfya,  a  hill 
near  Ain-shrms  {Bf'th-Shi’mf’nh). 

Azorbi'Jan,  in  I’er-Ma.  See  Aderbeitz.vn. 

A'zors:ne.  See  Azrek. 

Azevo'«lo-<'oiitiii'lio,  Marcos,  a  Brazilian  traveller, 

D.  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  an  intrepid  explorer  of 
the  virgin  6olitu<b*s  of  Brazil ;  ancl,  in  1596,  is  said  to 
liave  discovt'red  the  faiiums  emerald  mine,  <lnring  an  ex- 
p«'dition  known  umler  the  name  of  Jorvada  das  Esnit- 
rahias.  D.  in  the  early  part  ofthe  17th  century. 
Az'iiii-E«l-I>ow  lah-BnIiadoor',  the  last  titular 
Nabob  of  ilieCarnalic,in  liindostan;  B.  1770;  d.  13th  Aug., 
1819. 

Aziliisrhiir,  {a'zim-gur^,)  on  inland  town  of  Hindos- 
tan.  in  the  British  presitlency  of  Bengal,  prov.  of  Allaha¬ 
bad.  cap.  of  a  rlistrict  of  its  own  name;  40  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Benares, in  2' (>'N.  bat.;  Lon. 83°  10'.  C4>tton  stuffs  are 
largely  fabricated  here.  A.  was  ceded  to  the  English  by 
the  Nabob  of  Glide,  in  ISOl. 

AzJiuiittl.  w.  [.Ar.  A.wamZ;  from  aZ,  the,  and  samt, 
wa>,  road,  path,  tract,  country,  quarter.]  {Aslron.)  The 
A.  of  a  body  is  an  ai*c  measured  ou  the  hurizou,  in¬ 


tercepted  between  the  meridian  or  circle  throngfi  the 
zenith  of  the  place  and  the  poles,  and  a  circh- through 
the  zeiiitli,  the  nadir,  aiitl  the  given  Ixsiy.  Tlie  altitmie 
of  the  body  is  measured  along  this  circle,  upwards  troni 
the  nearest  point  wiiere  it  meets  the  horiz4m.  Iti.'«  evi¬ 
dent.  that,  wlieii  we  have  given  the  altitude  amt  A.  of  a 
star  at  any  given  iiioiiieiit,  we  shall  he  aide  to  ))oint  out 
its  exact  (Kisition  in  the  sky. — A.  Circles  are  those  which 
extend  from  zenith  to  nadir,  cutting  the  horizon  at  right 
angles,  or  those  in  which  all  the  points  have  the  same 
Azimuth. — For  A.  Compass  and  A.  Dial,  see  CuMFASsaud 
\L 

Aziinu'thAly  a.  Relating  to  the  azimuth. 

Az  jneotirt,  in  France.  See  AOincoui  t. 
Aziiieri^unife^  {az'mer~i-goonj\)  an  inluTid  town  of 
liindostan,  in  the  British  presidency  and  prov.  of  Bengal, 
beyomi  the  Brahmapootra,  in  the  district  of  8ylhet,  55 
m.  N.B.  of  Dacca;  bait.  24®  33'  N.;  Lon.  91®  5'  E. 
Azo'boiizide,  n.  {Chem.)  A  retl  oil,  solidifying  to  a 
crystalline  mass;  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  distillation 
of  nitrobeiizole  with  water,  iron  filings,  and  acetic  acid. 
F'lnn.  TijUp*. 

Azobeiizoid'iiie.  n.  (C7icw.)  Colorless,  transparent, 
oblique  crysUtls;  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  little 
soluble  in  ether.  Obhiined  by  acting  for  some  time  in 
distilled  bitter  almonds  with  ammonia.  Errm.  ('ujlln  N|. 
Azoboiizoi'licle,  n.  {(.'hem.)  AViiile  powder  or  pl.ites, 
obtained  by  healing  oil  of  hitter  alnionds  witli  aiuinonia, 
and  treating  the  brown  viscid  mass  formed  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  This  compound  remains :  Furm.  C^II  iiN,Nj. 
Azobciizoyle'y  «.  {Chem.)  A\  bite  tasteh-ss  jiowder; 
Soluble  in  lOO  boiling  alcolad;  insoluble  in  water;  ol>- 
tained  by  adding  t«»  crude  oil  of  bitter  almond.s  an  equal 
volume  of  caustic  Hninioiiia,  ami  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
a  mouth;  a  yellow  resinous  mass  results.  Boiling  ether 
tikes  up  liydrobeiizamide,  and  leaves  azohenzoyle  and 
ecmic  azotide  of  beiizoyle,  which  is  si'paruted  by  boiling 
alcohol.  Form.  (  ijNj. 

A'zof,  Az'opf,  Az'upf,  or  Az'ov,  (Sea  op,)  (anr.  Palus 
M(e>iU,)  an  inlaml  sea  in  the  8.K.  quarter  of  Europe.  It 
communicates  by  the  narrow  sea  of  Yenikaie  (aiic.  Bos- 
platrus  with  Ihe  N.E.  angle  ol  the  Blaek 

8«‘a,  and  is  every  where  else  surroumled  by  the  Uiissian 
territories.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  its  greatest 
length  being  aUint  235  m.  from  N.E.  to  8  tV.,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  110.  Ami,  14,000  sq.  m.  AVhere 
deepest,  it  has  ahoiit  7  fullioiiis  water.  A.  teems  with 
fish,  the  trade  in  which  is  both  extensive  and  valuable. 

'J  he  navigation  opens  early  in  Ajiril,  and  termiiiateH  at 
the  end  of  Nov.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  ice¬ 
bound.  The  coasting  trade  ol  this  sea  lias  nearly  trebled 
itself  since  the  Crimean  w'ar.  During  this  war.  A.  wag 
tlie  scene  of  B«>me  important  naval  operations.  An  allied 
expedition,  15.000  stnuig,  composed  of  EngIi^h,  Kreiieh, 
and  Tmkish  tn^ops  <>t  all  arms,  with  5  batteries  of  artil¬ 
lery,  arri\ed  ('ff  Kertch,  on  the  24lh  May.  1855.  The 
Russians  blew'  up  their  Ibrtificatiuns  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits,  destroynl  3  steamers,  and  several  heavy-aiim*d 
vessels,  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  store?.  The  chief  Ru8>ian  jiositions  were  cai>tmed, 
a  small  garrison  wa.s  left  at  Kertch  and  Yenikaie,  and  the 
expedition  returned  to  Sebastopol  on  the  12th  June.— 
See  Fltrid  Sea. 

A'ZoP,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  prov.  of  Eknteiiuos- 
lar,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  above  sea,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  about  20  m.  from  the  month  ol  the 
Dull.  It  is  the  anc.  TavaU,  a  Greek  colony  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  In  the  Miildle  Ages  it  was  called  yiam  by  tlie 
Genoese,  and  ree*eived  its  lu  esent  name  from  the  Turks, 
w  ho  took  possession  of  it  in  1474.  A.  lias  been  in  the 
possession  of  Russia  since  1774.  The  sand  and  mud  of 
the  river  having  obstmeted  its  port,  the  tra<le  of  A.  has 
been  translerred  to  Taganrog,  and  it  is  now  but  a  poor 
place.  It  was  bombarded  bj  an  allied  French  and  Eng- 
li^ll  s<|ua<lron  in  1855.  /bp.  10,945. 

Azo'io«  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv..  and  zoe.  life.]  Destitute  of  or¬ 
ganic  life.  'J  he  azoic  period  of  the  geologists  is  that  be¬ 
fore  any  living  being  apjieared. 

Azo'leic  AciU.  {(.Item,)  An  oily  fluid,  insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  ladling  nitric  aci«l.  and  re-precipitated 
by  w’ater.  Obtained  from  the  oily  substance  whii  li  swims 
after  the  treatment  of  olive  oil  with  nitric  acid,  by  boil¬ 
ing  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  acnl.  Form.  C13IIJ3O4. 
Azolit'liiine*  u.  {Chem.)  A  dark-nil  substance,  which 
is  the  principal  coloring  matter  of  the  litmus.  It  differs 
from  orceiiie  by  its  iiisolubility  in  alcohol.  Form.  C|4H}0 
NOio- 

Azoi  la,  n.  [Or.  azo^  to  make  dry,  and  oZZymi,  to  kill; 
as  the  plants  speedily  die  when  taken  from  the  water.] 
{Bo(.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  AMarsileacea.  The  sjiecies 
A.  Caroliniana  is  u  small  jilant,  resembling  some  of  the 
mosses,  floating  in  still  or  sluggish  waters;  found  in  the 
Northern  ami  AVesterii  States.  Its  leave.s  are  arranged  in 
tw  o  rows  upon  the  rliizuim,  iinhricated,  spreading,  fleshy ; 
tlie  floating  one.s  reddisli  underneath. 

Azoodyiia'iiila*  u.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  zoe,  life,  and  dy- 
namis,  strength.]  Frivutioii  or  diminution  of  the  vital 
jiow’ers. 

Az«re«,  (Tlie,)  (a-^o^e^',)  or  AVe.«tern  Islxnps,  an  ar- 
chip»*lago  of  nine  islands,  belonging  to  Fortugal,  trom 
which  it  is  about  100  m.  distant,  (K’cnpying  a  line  of 
al>»)ut  loo  leagues  from  E.S.K.  to  AV.J^.W..  beiwtiui  36® 
59' and  39®  44' N.  Lit.,  and  31®  7'  and  25®  10'  W.  |^n. 

It  is  divided  into  3  subordinate  groups,  forming  a  super¬ 
ficies  of  715  mp  m.  The  Ist.  lying  at  the  W.N.AV.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  archipelago,  inclndim  Flores  and  Corvo; 
the  2d,  or  central,  Fayal,  Fico,  St.  George,  Grach )8h,  ami 
Terceira;  and  the  3d,  at  the  E.S.K.  extremity,  St.  Mi- 
cliael's,  (the  largest  of  the  wlnde,)  and  St.  Mary’s.  The 
name  {Hhos  dos  At^tres)  is  said  to  he  derived  from  tlie 
vast  number  of  hawks,  {faUo  milvuSy)  called  by  the 
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natireB  a^r,  by  which  they  were  frequented  at  the  period 
of  their  discovery.  These  islands  seem  to  be  of  cotupara- 
tively  recent  foriiiation.  Their  general  aspect  is  pictu¬ 
resque  and  bold,  presenting  for  tlie  must  part  an  irregu¬ 
lar  succession  of  isolated,  conica),  or  Hcuniinated  hills, 
with  table-lands  rising  from  *4000  to  5,000  ft.  in  height. 
The  former  are  separated  by  valleys,  an<l  the  latter  by  tre¬ 
mendous  cloisins  or  ravines.  Tlie  whole  are  bounded  by 
magniflcent  natural  precipices  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea.  The  l*eak  of  Pico,  7,613  feet  above  the  sea,  is 


Fig.  255.  —  PEAK  <'F  PICO. 


the  highest  elevation  in  these  islands.  When  seen  from  a 
distance  at  sea,  it  appears  like  an  isolated  cone  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  The  A.  are  subject  to  severe  earth¬ 
quakes,  but  the  climate  is,  on  tho  whole,  excellent.  Tlie 
finest  oranges  and  fruits  are  produced,  as  well  as  all  sorts 
of  cereals,  sugar-canes,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.  Industry  and 
agriculture  are,  however,  but  little  practised,  owing 
partly  to  the  indolence,  as  well  as  ignorance,  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  principal  j*xports  are  oranges,  wine,  brandy. 
Ac.  The  A.  are  governeil  by  a  Portuguese  viceroy, 
whose  seat  of  government  is  at  Angra,  in  Terceira,  al¬ 
though  Ponte  Pelgada.  in  ‘t.  MichaeTs,  is  the  principal 
town.  The  chief  port  of  the  A.  is  Kayal.  Ftp.  343,572. 
The  A.  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  1430;  and 
in  1448  they  were  biken  formal  possession  of  by  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugtil.  Alphonso  V.  gave  them,  in  1466,  to 
his  sister,  the  Uuchess  of  Burgundy,  and  they  were  then 
colonized  by  the  Dutch.  In  1.580,  they  were  surrendered 
to  Spain.  The  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  capture  them  in 
1597.  In  1640,  they  reverted  to  Portugal,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  they  remain. 

Azo'rian^  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Azores, 
or  Western  Islands. 

—-a.  Pertmning  to  the  Azores,  or  to  their  inhabitants. 

Asote'y  n.  [Or.  a,  not,  and  zoty  life.]  (C7tem.)  The  old 


name  for  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  was  so  called  from  being 
destructive  to  life;  but  as  numerous  other  gases  have 
the  same  properties,  (he  woid  has  been  almost  given  up 
by  English  chemists,  except  in  such  words  ns  azotizedy 
azobenzoUy  kc.  The  French,  however,  still  Use  A.^azo- 
azotatey  Ac.,  for  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  uud  nitrate. 
See  Nitrooen. 

Azote'a«  n.  [l^p.]  (Arc/».)  The  name  given  to  the  flat 

roof  which  characterizes  the  house-tups  in  Mexican  and 
Spanisti-Ainerican  cities. 

Azot  ic«  and  Azo'Ioiin  AoUIn.  {Chem.)  Synonyms 
of  Nitkjc  and  Nitrous  Acids,  7.  v. 

Az'otito^  71.  {Chem.)  A  Nitriti  ,  7.  v. 

Az'otizo.  r.  a.  Ti»  impregnate  with  azote,  or  nitrogen. 

Az  otizod  bodies.  {Oittn.)  Substances  containing 
nitrogen. 

Azpeylin.  or  Azpeitia,  {ath-pi'tf'O,)  a  walled  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  fitiipuscoa,  15  m.  S.W.  of  San  Sebastian. 
Man/  Iron  utensils,  and  shoes.  Jasper  quarries  lie  in 
tlie  vicinity.  AIkmiI  a  mile  from  A.  was  born  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  or  Order  of  Jesus. 
J\>p.  ulHiut  5,0c0. 

Az'rnel.  ?».  The  name  given  to  the  Angel  of  Death  by 
the  .Mohammedans. 

Az'rek.  (B,\hr-El,)  or  tho  Bi.uk  Rivkr,  the  principal 
stream  of  Al'yssinia,  which,  after  a  winding  course 
through  Ahyssiiiiu  and  Seuuuar,  falls  into  the  Nile  above 
Gerri. 

Az'talan.  in  iri5con.«w,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co.,  on  Rock  River,  50  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee; 
pop.  1,261. 

Az'tec*»,  n  pi.  The  name  of  a  formerly  great  American 
nation,  whose  earliest  location  was  Aztlan,  a  country  to 
the  I'l.  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  they  w'ere  flour¬ 
ishing  in  IDO.  In  1196,  they  migrated  to  Tula,  removed 
from  thence  to  Zuiupanco,  about  1216,  and  eventually 
settled  on  a  group  of  isbiiuls  to  the  S.  of  Lake  IVzcuco. 
Tlie  A.  were  reduced  to  slavery  hy  the  Coihuans  in  1314. 
and  moving  to  tlie  >V.  of  the  lake,  ft>unded  Teimchtitlan. 
their  capit.il  (on  the  site  of  which  the  city  of  Mexico 
now  stands),  in  1325.  They  were  ns.saiied  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  under  Cortez  in  1519,  and  subjugated.  Humboldt 
ciuisidercd  that,  in  the  15th  century,  they  had  liy  con- 
que.st  acquired  over  tk),000  sq.  ni.  of  territory.  They 
were  liighly  siip<*r.stith>us.  ami  worshipped  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deities,  despite  tho  progress  they  had  made  in  the 
arts,  as  evi<leneeii  by  repn'sentations  of  tl:eir  paintings, 
and  tlieirarchitectural  and  sculptural  moniinients.  They 
also  cultivated  oratory  and  jioetry,  but  used  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  to  record  their  annals.  Montezuma  II.,  who  reigned 
from  1602  to  1520,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  of 
their  monarclis.  —  Our  space  forbids  an  exposition  in  this 
work  of  the  historical  remains,  and  art-antiquities  of 
this  peculiarly  interesting  people;  but  the  reader  will 
find  most  diffuse  and  elaborately  illustrated  details  of 
their  widely  civilized  existence  in  the  following  works, 
the  best  which  have  yet  appeared  on  the  subject,  viz  : 
Lord  KingslH)rough’8  On  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico, 
(l/oiidoii,  1H34);  and  Humboldt's  Histoire  Politique  du 
Koyaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 


Aznrttilc  Aoi<l.  Azulmine.  {Chem.)  A  black  snbstancs 
f)r(.>ceeding  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  cy' 
anogen  in  water.  According  to  others,  it  is  composed 
of  2  cyanogen -1-1  HO. 

Aziill  (Val  <r),  («'««(r)7i),  a  lovely  valley  in  the  8.  of 
France,  termed  tlie  Ktien  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  the 
base  of  tlie  Die  du  Midi,  and  crossing  by  an  iuipurtanl 
road  into  8puin. 

Aziire«  {uzh'ur  or  d'zhuTy)  a.  [Fr.  azur,  from  Ar.  azralr, 
or  Per.  azruUy  blue.]  Of  alight  clear  blue;  skjr-colured ; 
cerulean. 

— 71.  The  fine  blue  color  of  the  sky. —  See  Fkt. 

— Foetfcally,  the  sky  itr^elf;  the  blue  vault  above. 

(ihiMf.)  A  sky-colored  blue,  a  color  made  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  called  ultnunarine,  and  held  in  great  estiinatiuB 
by  painters.-— See  Ulthamarine. 

{Her.)  The  blue  cid^ir  represented  in  engravings  by 
lines  drawn  horizontally  on  tho  escutcheon,  and  parallel 
to  the  chief,  lis  seen  in  tlie  escutcheon  of  the  house  of 
Pourbotiy  which  occiijiies  tho  centre  of  the  armorial  es¬ 
cutcheon  of  tfpain,  in  fig.  193.  —  Azure  signifies  justice, 
perseverance,  and  vigilance.  French  heralds  rank  tius 
color  before  gules. 

Az'iire.  V.  a.  To  color  blue. 

Az'uro^L  p.  a.  Colored  bltio;  as,  **The  pure  azured 
heaven.” 

Az'iiro  Spar«  7t.  (Min.)  See  Lazcutb. 

Az'iiriiics  Cl-  Azure.  “  Dark  tiiwrtae.”  —  ITackluyt. 

Az'urile,  n.  (Min.)  A  inonoclinic  mineral,  lustre  vit¬ 
reous,  almost  adamantine.  Color.  Various  shades  of 
azuro-bhie,  passing  into  Berlin-blue.  Streak,  blue 
lighter  than  the  color.  Transparent,  snbtraiisiuceiit. 
ConchnUlal  fracture,  brittle.  I’uund  in  the  U.  States. 
Comp.  Carbonic  acid  25‘6,  oxiile  of  copper  69*2,  water 
5’2  =  DkJ.  —  Dana. 

Az'yg^os,  Az'y^ouH.  a.  [Gr.  a.  priv.,  and  zygn^y  a 
yoke;  f.f.,  that  has  no  lellow.J  {Anut.)  A  term  apj)lied 
to  several  single  muscles,  veins,  hones,  Ac.;  as  tbevl. 
wrw/rF,  a  muscle  inserted  into  the  tips  of  the  uvula,  (he 
use  of  which  is  to  raise  the  uvula  upwardsaml  forwards, 
and  to  shorten  it;  and  the  A.  tvtn,  sitnateil  in  the  riglit 
cavity  of  the  thc»rax,  ujam  the  dorsal  vertebra.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  blood  from  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  bron¬ 
chial,  pericardial,  and  diapliragmatic  veins,  and  evacuates 
it  into  the  vena  cava  supeiior. 

Az'yine,  Azy'iiius,  n.  [Gr.  witliout  ferment, 

unleavened. J  (Acci.  //|■.‘:^)  A  term  inncli  usi'd  in  the 
violent  contn)versies  between  the  Homan  and  Greek 
Cathidics,  the  tormer  of  wlmm  contend  that  the  bread, 
in  the  mass,  ought  to  be  azymus'y  u  very  iuiporlaut 
matter  indeed  1 

Az'yiiiito*  71.  [Fr.  azymite.']  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
Ciiri.stian  sect  who  administered  the  Eucharist  with  un¬ 
leavened  bread. 

Az'y moils,  a.  Unleavened;  unfermented. — Dunglison, 
See  Azymb. 

Az'zati.  {Anc.Oeog.)  The  same  as  Gaza,  7.  r. 

Azzaiio  d*)?  {oth-a'noy)  a  village  of  N.  Italy, 

5  m.  from  Verona,  where,  in  May,  1799,  the  French  ds- 
feated  the  Austrians. 
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Abbott,  JACon,  nn  AmrrirnT^  teaclipr  ftTirt  an- 

thor,  B.  »t  Hallowell,  MaitJt',  IXOU,  after  gradnntinp  at 
Bowdoiii  ColK,  it)  1S20,  hecRine  a  Coiiprepationalist  min¬ 
ister  four  years  later.  In  1S26  he  rommenreti  upon  a 
Itiphly  successful  career  us  a  writer  of  hooks  for  in¬ 
struction  of  Juveniles,  and  has  altogether  prtiduced 
since  tliat  perioil  somo  IdO  vols.,  many  of  which  have 
been  reprinted  ahroaih  and  translated  into  various  Ku- 
ropeaii  and  Asiatic  languages.  Among  them  tnay  he 
mentioned,  The  ('/in'ilian  Juries ;  Tht>  Hollo  liitoks; 

AhbolVR  o/  Ci'lehruted  yVr.vons,*  /farptr's  iSloty 

lioftfcR  :  the  A''/’rt«,C'm4'»  tSlonea;  and,  more  recently,  Aniert- 
cdn  /fis/ory,  8  V(ds.,  the  J*iho  *S<or*e.>‘,  the  tSTortcs, 

and  Scittice  for  the  Young^  and  Gentle  Measures  tn  tk$ 
TrUHtngnfthe  Youngs  D.  1879.  His  younger  brother, 
John  S.  C.  Auiiott,  b,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  180.%  also 
graduated  at  Bowdoiu,  and  settled  as  a  pastor  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Roxhury,  and  NantJicket  sucressivcdy.  Like  tlie 
fotegoiag,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  litcratureyaiid 
lias  <levoted  himself  priucipally  to  it,  though  ho  has 
sijic'e  exercised  the  pastoral  office  in  different  places 
with  much  success,  more  especially  in  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  now  resides,  llis  principal  works  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  biographical  histories;  a  lUslorg  of 
Kafioleon  Unnapartes  largely  distinguished  hy  its  prc- 
Viiiling  lone  of  liero-worsiiip ;  a  flistorg  of  the  Yrrnch 
H  cnhUion;  Iflstorg  of  ike  Civil  iTur  in  A/«erico; 
torg  o  f  Napoleon  ///.,  Ac.  D.  June,  1877. 

Lyma.s,  a  nephew  of  the  preceiiing,  b.  at  Rnx- 
Imiy,  18;t.%  graduated  at  N.  Y.  University  in  1863,  ahan- 
dimed  the  i«-gal  profession  for  that  of  theology,  and  after 
filling  two|>HStnraIcharge3  intheCoiigregation  il Church 
and  Serving  for  two  or  three  years  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  Freednieu's  Commission,  he  relimpiishod  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  in  1869,  and  devoti-d  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  Among  his  chief  writings  is  an  elaborate  life 
of  Christ  under  the  title  of  Jesns  of  Nazareth  (1869); 
and  Old  TeRtament  S'tndows  of  N'w  Testament  Truths 
(ISTO);  Mitming  mid  Erening  Exercises  (1871).  In  1870 
he  cfunmenccd  tlie  editorship  of  the  Illustrated  Chris¬ 
tian  Weekly,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  —  llis 
broth'Ts.  Brnj.  V\uohvn,  Austin,  and  Kdward  Abbott, 
are  also  well-known  literary  men  of  repute,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Congreg.ationalist. 

Abl<>jfcnes3«. (a-b^-o-jf'Ve-sf-s.)  [From  (Ir.  a,  privative, 
6t-w.  life,  and  generation.]  {Hhgsiol.)  A  mechnni- 

cal  theory  of  life,  or  of  s))ontaneous  generation,  ns  con- 
nectetl,  more  or  less,  with  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
of  evolution,  lately  stated  as  follows  hy  l*rof.  Ernst 
Haeckel,  of  Jena.  “1.  The  forms  of  organisms,  and  of 
their  organs,  result  entirely  from  life,  and  siiujdy  from 
the  interaction  of  two  physiological  functions,  heredity 
and  adaptation.  2.  Heredity  is  a  part  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  adaptation,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  organism.  These  two  pliysiological 
functions  depend,  as  do  all  forms  of  vital  activity,  on 
the  character  of  the  physiologic.al  organs  through 
whicli  they  come  into  play.  3.  Thi  physiological  or¬ 
gans  of  the  organism  are  either  simple  plastids  (cytods 
or  cells),  or  they  are  parts  of  plastiils  {e.  nuclei  of 
cells,  cilia  of  protophism),  or  tliey  are  built  up  of  nu¬ 
merous  plastids  (the  majority  of  organs).  In  all  these 
cases  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  org.ans  are  to  b? 
traced  back  to  the  forms  and  actions  of  tlie  individual 
plastids.  4.  Plastids  are  either  simple  cytods  (struc¬ 
tureless  bits  of  protoplasm  without  nuclei)  or  cells;  hut 
since  tliese  last  have  originally  arisen  from  cytods  hy 
a  <lifferentiation  of  the  inner  ‘nucleus*  and  the  outer 
‘protoplasm,’  the  forms  and  vital  properties  of  all 
plastiils  c^n  be  traced  back  to  the  simplest  cytods  as 
their  starting-point.  •  5,  The  simplest  cytods,  from 
which  all  otlier  plastids  (cytods  and  cells)  originally 
have  arisen  hy  heredity  and  adaptation,  consist  essen¬ 
tially  and  absolutely  of  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of 
structureless  protoplasm — an  allmminoid,  nitrogenous 
carbon  compound:  all  other  components  of  plastids 
have  been  originally  formed  secondarily  from  proto¬ 
plasm  (plasma  proilucts).  6.  The  simplest  independent 
organisms  which  we  know,  and  which,  moreover,  can 
be  conceived,  the  moiiera,  consist,  in  fact,  while  living, 
of  nothing  else  hat  the  simplest  cytnd,  a  structnrele>s 
bit  of  protoplasm  ;  and  since  they  exhibit  all  forms  <*f 
vital  activity  (nutrition,  reproduction,  irritability, 
movoment),  these  vital  activities  are  here  eleariy 
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bound  on  tc  atviicturpless  protoplasm.  7.  Protoplasm, 
or  germinal  hiatter  {HiidungsHV^f  )i  also  called  cell-sub¬ 
stance  or  primitive  slime  ( ^c.frft/sVm),  H  therefore  the 
single  material  basis  (mtdtrldle  GrundUige)  to  which, 
without  exception  and  tibe  Intcly,  all  st»*ca!led  *  vital 
phenomena'  are  railically  hound.  If  the  latter  are  re¬ 
garded  as  tlio  result  of  a  peculiar  vital  force  lndci»en- 
dent  of  tlio  proto|>I:i»mi,  then  iiei  essarily  also  must  the 
physical  and  chenii«-ul  properties  of  every  inorgtinic 
natural  body  b*-  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
force  not  hound  up  with  its  Hul>stance.  8.  The  pro¬ 
toplasm  ot  all  plastids  is,  like  all  other  alhumiiioid 
or  protein  bodies,  composed  of  four  inseparable  ele- 
nieiits  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  to 
which  often,  though  not  always,  a  fittli  element  — 
namely,  sulphur  —  is  added.  9.  The  forms  and  vital 
properties  of  protoplasm  are  conditioned  hy  tlio  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  in  which  carbon  ha.s  combined  itself  so  as 
to  form  a  highly  developed  conipimnd  with  the  three  or 
four  other  elements  named.  Compounds  devoid  of  car- 
I'on  never  exhibit  those  peculiar  chemical  and  physical 
properties  wliich  exclusively  belong  to  only  a  part  of 
tho  compounds  of  carbon  (the  so-cnlled ‘organic  com¬ 
pounds');  on  this  account  modern  cliemistry  has  re¬ 
placed  the  te.m  ‘organic  comiiounds*  hy  tlio  more  sig¬ 
nificant  term  ‘carbon  compounds.’  10.  Carbon,  then, 
is  that  element,  that  indivisible  fundamental  sub.stanco 
wliich,  in  virtue  of  its  peculiar  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  stamps  the  various  carbon  compounds  with 
their  iiecniiar  organic  cliaracter;  and  in  chief  fashions 
this  protojdasm,  tlie  ‘matter  of  life’  {Lehensstnfl')^  so 
that  it  becomes  the  material  basis  of  all  vital  phe¬ 
nomena.  11.  The  peculiar  properties  which  protoplasm 
and  the  other  component  ti.ssues  and  Bubstances  of  the 
organism  derived  Hccondarily  from  it  exhibit, especially 
tlieir  viscid  condition  and  aggregation,  their  continual 
change  of  matter  (on  tho  one  liund  their  facile  decom¬ 
position,  on  tJie  other  their  facile  jiow'er  of  assimila¬ 
tion),  and  their  other  ‘vital  properties’  are  therefore 
simply  and  entirely  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  and 
complex  manner  in  whicli  carbon  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  can  comhino  w'ith  the  other  elements.  12.  Tho 
entire  properties  of  tiie  organism  are  therefore  ulti¬ 
mately  conditioned  with  equal  necessity  hy  tlie  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  properties  of  carbon,  as  are  the  entire 
properties  of  every  salt  and  every  inorg-aiiic  compound 
conditioned  hy  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
its  component  elements.” 

Edmond  Francois  Valentin,  (n7i-5oo',)  a  French 
author,  B.  at  Dieuze,  dep.  Meurthe,  1828,  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  Lyc^o  Charleniagiie,  in  Paris,  won  tlio 
jirizeof  honor  in  1848,  and  passed  in  18.51  to  the  French 
school  at  Athens.  In  Greece  he  directed  his  attention 
to  archaeological  studies,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author  witli  Lh  Grcc«  fV/nf«»po?*«tne  (IScft  i,  wliich 
was  well  received.  He  jmblished  soon  after  a  kind  of 
autobiographical  novel,  followed  \>y  Lcs  Mariages 

/’aris  (1856),  and  Ccrwaine  (1867).  liis  well-known 
pamphlet  La  Question  Eomaine,  w  hich  urged  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Pojie's  temporal  power,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  inspired  hy  the  Emperor,  appeared  soon  after. 
In  186i)  ho  published  two  other  political  pamphlets,  The 
New  Map  of  Europe^  and  Prussia  in  1860.  Among  his 
more  recent  works  are :  Lee  Coquins  (T Agents  de  Change, 
Le  Cos  de  M.  Guerin^  Madelou^  he  l*rogrta.  La  Vieillr 
Pnehey  Le.  Turco,  Vln  fdrne,  and  Lee  Mariages  en  J5  o- 
rince.  On  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  between 
France  and  Prussia,  A.  went  to  the  seat  of  n  ar  as  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  of  the  Soir,  and  sent  to  that  journal 
a  scries  of  articles  which  attracted  mncli  attention.  In 
Oct.,  1872,  while  visiting  a  property  be  possesses  in  Al¬ 
sace,  A.  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  on  account  of  certain  articles  written  against  it 
in  French  newspapers  a  year  before.  This  petty  exhi¬ 
bition  of  political  revenge,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  Kuropean  press,  resulted  in 
d.’s  acquittal,  at  Strasbnrg,  after  his  suflfering  an  incar¬ 
ceration  of  some  fifteen  days. 

Absolute  RQ'l^'htliOf^K.  fA-iL)  An  expression  used 
hy  astronomers  to  distinguish  between  the  total  amrnint 
of  light  received  fi  om  a  celestial  body  ami  the  intrinsic 
lustre  of  the  body’s  surface.  Thus  the  absolute  briglit- 
ness  of  Jupiter  would  be  spoken  of  as  nearly  equalling 
that  of  VeuuB  and  surpassing  that  of  Sirius,  though 
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the  intrinsic  hrilllancy  of  Jnplters  light  is  far  less  than 
tiiiit  of  V  eiius,  and  not  comparable  w  ith  the  sun-like  In¬ 
trinsic  hrilliancy  of  the  light  of  Sirius. 

AbvtX'lifitifi.  {(ib-ruk’V-a'ehe^o.)  [Lat..  from  and 
vaciiare^  rociUttum,  to  empty.]  {Sled.)  An  excessive  or 
rcilliijuative  evacuation  of  any  kind. 

Arai'il ioiiiorviu.  {U’kdr'de-O'Hur've-ah.)  [From  Gr. 
kurdio^  the  heart,  and  neurons  a  nerve.]  {Med.)  Want 
of  nervous  action  in  the  heart  as  Indicated  by  the 
sounds  ceasing  to  be  audihie. 

AoaCapOMl:^*  (a•A•t*^a-po'^;i.s^)  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
hdaposie,  degliititfon.]  {Med.)  Difficulty  of  swallow¬ 
ing,  which  affection  may  result  from  simsm  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  or  be  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  tiuni* 
braiie,  or  enlarged  tonsils.  M  hen  the  I'ffsM  tion  is  spas¬ 
modic,  warm  f<»mentatioii.s  and  warm  iiiiebathsare  in¬ 
dicated.  In  the  other  cases  a  plain  and  very  abetenii- 
011S  diet,  and  a  daily  ablution,  are  the  esbenlials  of 
treatment 

Aoatastafio,  Oididf-a’Sidt'ik.)  [From  Gr.  kudistenA^ 
to  deterniim*.]  {Med.)  An  epithet  given  to  fevers,  Ac., 
when  inegular  in  their  periods  or  symptoms. 

AcaiiSosiia*  {Ck-audo'zloh.)  [From  Gr.  «,  priv.,  and 
kaitlos^  stalk.]  {Pot.)  A  diseased  condition  of  plants, 
in  whicli  tlie  Stem  is  itnperlectly  de\eloped  or  wiiolly 
wanting.  Its  foimation  may  moreover  he  retarded  by 
ihe  main  pow  ers  of  vegetation  being  directed  to  soine 
other  quarter,  us  in  tumi)  s  to  the  formation  of  an 
enormous  root.  There  may  moreover  be  sti  mless  vari- 
etie.s  of  some  particular  species;  the  primroi-e  repre¬ 
senting,  for  instam-e,  a  forni  of  the  cowslip  in  which 
the  axis  ia  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  point.  The 
conmion  hyacinth  sometimes  fltiwei-s  iinpertectly  with¬ 
out  any  elongation  of  the  stem,  a  state  whicli  arises 
from  injury  or  decay  of  the  roots  ;  and  from  similar  af¬ 
fections  a  like  condition  may  he  prodticed  by  heat. 

Ac(‘iiiiiiilato<l  I'oroo,  (uk-ku'nmddf-t'd.)  (Lat.  ac- 
cnniuloy  to  lieap  up,  from  cuniulu.s,  a  heai>  J  ( Phys.)  The 
pow'erof  a  moving  body  to  overconie  resistance.  Wlien 
a  force  acts  on  a  body  so  as  to  prcsliice  its  motion,  the 
force  must  be  in  excess  of  tlie  resistances  to  the  motion, 
consequently  power  is  imparted  to  tlie  body  at  each  in- 
Btant,  whicli  is  not  al sorbed  by  the  resistances;  this 
j»ower  is  called  the  moving  mass  to  overcome  any  addi¬ 
tional  resiBtaiice  w  hich  may  be  opposed  to  it ;  thus  the 
accumulated  force  at  any  instant  is  measured  by  the 
monientnm  of  tho  moving  body.  The  efficacy  of  ham¬ 
mers,  pile-driving  machineB,  fiy-wlieels,  and  similar 
contrivances  depends  on  accnmiilated  force. 

Aoophaloo.VKl,  {idi  Sf'fado'S'ist.)  [From  Gr.  <?,  priv., 
kc)ihide,  head,  and  lystis,  bladder.]  (AVrf.)  An  ento- 
zoa  most  frequently  found  in  the  liver,  but  sometimes 
in  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  an  liydati- 
form  vesicle,  w'ithont  head  or  visible  organs.  The  only 
assignable  cause  is  gioss  alimentation,  and  the  only 
remedy,  a  return  to  jmre  and  simple  food.  But  it 
happens  unfortunately  that  tlieir  jii'esence  is  seldom 
known  except  in  poBt-mortem  examinations. 

Acc^ralosiiH,  {ah-s>'r~rah‘to's^is.)  [From  Gr.  keros,  gen. 
kertoe,  horn.]  {Med.)  Defective  development  of  the 
ccrrieons  tissue. 

4ootolat,  {ah-si'Vo‘lut.)  [Lat.,  from  acetwm,  vinegar.] 
{Med.)  A  liquid  medicine  resulting  from  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  vinegar  on  one  or  more  aromatic  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  an<l  which  are  formed  of  vinegar  and  essential 
oils  or  other  volatile  principles. 

Acetylino,  {ah-ei't'edhi.)  {Chew.)  A  gaseous  hydro¬ 
carbon,  whi(  h  is  a  constituent  of  coal-gas,  and  may  be 
formed  among  other  Avays  hy  the  direct  union  of  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  burning  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  0-92.  When  passed  into  ammoniacal  solutions  con¬ 
taining  copper  or  silver,  it  unites  with  these  metals, 
forming  insoluble  acetylides,  which  when  dry  explode 
violently  on  the-apjilication  of  heat.  Form.  C4. 

ArhorisitiiM,  {dk-o^rU'tus.')  [From  Gr.  achdrizo,  I  sep¬ 
arate  ]  iMed.)  Any  sign  which  necessarily  accompa- 
ni»*s  a  state  of  health  or  disease. 

AcliroinalopNy,  (dk-rom'odOp'se..)  [From  Gr.  a, 
priv.,  chroma,  color,  and  ontomai^  I  see.]  {Med.)  See 
Color-blindness  in  Encyclopedia. 

Aciciities,  {ah-sid'e.deez.)  [From  Eng.  acid.]  {Med.) 
Sourness  of  the  stomach,  the  rebult  of  indigestion^ 
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indicated  by  acid  eructations.  Ac.  The  altection  is  very 
common  iu  childr*n,  ami  must  be  obviated  b\  absor¬ 
bents,  as  iiiai-nesla,  ehalk.  Ac.,  and  by  regubded  diet. 
Aoo^tA^  {«/(•/. (zs'/u/i,)  a  colonel  of  engineers  in 

the  service  ol  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  and  a  distin- 
guisiied  geograplier  ami  histi*rian,  «erve<l  in  IsOl  in  tlie 
Colombian  army.  In  18  :-i,  witli  the  botani.st  Ce.«pedes, 
he  undertook  a  scientific  expedition,  extending  frotn 
the  valley  of  Socorro  to  that  of  the  Magda.l.-na,  and 
seven  years  later  visited  the  country  from  Antioijuia  to 
Anserma.  A.  afterwards  repaired  to  Europe,  ami  re¬ 
sided  in  Spain  for  several  years.  He  has  published  an 
excellent  map  of  the  territory  of  New  Grunaila.  His 
most  important  puhlication,  however,  is  one  of  the 
Discoccrif  ami  Colnuizatiou  0/  New  Granada. 

Acoil'otli  {(Virm.)  The  inspissated  juice  of 

the  plant  Icicu  heterophi/lfa.  It  is  highly  odoriferous, 
and  is  employed  as  a  vulnerary. 

Acrimony*  [From  Ur.  acer^  acrid,  and  «/a.s*,  a  point.] 
(Med.)  An  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting 
from  retained  bilious  and  other  elfide  matters.  The 
aucients,  ailoptiiig  the  humoral  pathology,  conceived 
that  an  “  ucriiiiuny  of  the  humor.s"  wsus  tlie  cause  of 
many  diseasen.  The  luiMlerns  have  unfortunately  re¬ 
jected  this  doctrine,  and  insti-ail  of  seeking  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  iiujiurities,  they  counteract  or  sulxlne  the 
remedial  effort  with  narcotics,  stimulants,  alteratives, 
Ac.'  The  wet-sheet  i>ack  and  the  warm  bath  are  the 
best  deterg'  iit  processes. 

Arroillplialoii.  (uh’rOm'fak-ldn.)  [From  oAro,  and 
itr.  oinpfiafo.<,  tlie  navel.]  {Med.)  The  extremity  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  which  reiniuiis  attached  to  the  foetus 
after  birth. 

Acil  |>re>*«nre,  (uk-mj/rrsh'Hr.)  [  From  L.  acutt,  a  lUHslle, 
and  premere^  prex.<wu.  to  press.)  (Med  )  A  process  for 
arresting  hemorrhage,  prop^'sed  by  l*rof.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  which  consists  in  pa-^sing  an  appropriate 
needle  or  pin  twice  through  the  suhst;«nce  of  a  wound, 
so  as  to  compress  and  close,  by  the  midille  portion  of 
the  iH'edle,  tlie  tu)>e  of  the  bleeding  vessel  a  line  or 
two,  or  mi>re,  on  the  cardiac  siile  of  the  bleeding  point. 
A(lAiilite«i.  (Ait/hrtfpoUtff^.)  Mr.  C.  S  Wake  has  read 
lately  to  the  Knulish  Antliropological  Society  a  re¬ 
markable  paper,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to  show,  by 
reference  to  evicit-nce  exiraiicons  to  the  Hehrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  what  peoples  aie  entitled  to  be  classed  as  Ad¬ 
amites.  The  name  of  tlie  primitive  race  from  w  liicli  tlie 
Chaldeaii.s sprung —  theAkkad  — proves  thatthey  must 
thus  he  classed.  .Akkad  vvoubl  seem  to  mean  “Sons  of 
Ad  :*■  the  first  syllahb*  of  the  wonl  being  the  same  as  tlie 
Qaelic  Mach  or  .Ach.  The  first  llal^yloniaii  dynasty  of  Be- 
rosus  wsis  .Median:  and  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  says  that 
the  mime  by  which  tlie  Medes  are  first  noticed  on  tlie 
A.ssyriaii  monument.s  is  Mad.  This  people,  tlie  initial 
letter  of  w  hose  name  may  be  treateii  as  a  prefix,  were 
doubtless  the  primitive  stock  from  which  the  .Akk-.Ad 
were  ilerivt'd.  The  M<-des  had  also  tlie  distinctive  title 
of  Mar  ;  and  many  of  the  .Aryan  people.-*  appear  to  have 
retaineil  a  remembrance  of  the  tmditional  .Ad.  Tlie 
first  part  of  the  Parsee  work  known  as  The  Vesatir  is 
called  The  Jfaok  of  the  Grval  i.  e.,  Karher  Ad.  Tlie 

Piiranasof  the  Hindoos  refer  to  the  legemlary  king,  It 
or  Ait,  who  is  sujjposed  to  be  llie  same  as  tlie  iireek 
Jims.  The  primitive  Celtic  raAe  of  Western  Europe 
was  called  Gaitlal^x.  e.,  the  pmgeiiy  <»f  Gaid  or  Aid,  wlio 
may  he  iilciitified  with  Dis,  the  mythical  ancestor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ca*sar,  of  the  Gauls.  Dis  (the  Greek  Hade») 
was  also“  Lcinl  of  the  Dead  ’  among  the  Chableans,  and 
may  well,  tliorefore,  have  been  tlie  same  as  the  legen¬ 
dary  ancestor  Ad.  Among  llamitic  peoples,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Arab  stock  trace  their  <»rigin  to  Father  Ad,  w  ho  is 
probably  referred  to  also  in  tlie  name  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  At  um.  The  name  of  tlie  legendary  ancestor  of 
the  Adamites  may  lx?  iraceil  in  the  names  <d  the  ileities 
of  Turanian  ami  .American  peoples,  ainl  also  among  llie 
Pidynesian  islanders.  Dividing  all  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  acconliug  to  the  claKsificati«»n  of  Ketzius,  into 
bracliycephali  and  dolichocephaii,  .Mr.  Wake  asserteil 
that  Ad  was  the  legendary  ancestor  of  the  former,  tlie 
Adamites,  therefore,  embracing  all  the  actually  bmch>  - 
C(‘plialic  peoples,  and  those  whose  hracliyccplialism  luis 
been  lo.st  by  intermixture  with  the  long-hemled  stm  k. 
Atl'milM*  William,  an  .American  iliviiie,  B  at  Colcliester, 
Connecticut,  18b7.  He  graduated  from  Yale  ('ollege  in 
l8:iT,  studieil  tlieology  at  Andover,  Massachiuett.s,  was 
ordained  to  tlie  ministry  in  the  ( oiigregational 
Churcli  ill  18:51,  and  at  first  settled  in  Brighton,  Moss. 
He  became  the  pastor  of  wliat  is  now  the  Madison 
Square  I'reslivteriari  Church,  New  York  city,  in  U:34, 
and  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  eminent  schohir- 
ship  ami  gra<'eful  eloijnence.  He  has  from  time  to  time 
published  volumes,  mostly  of  Herinoiis  and  addresse-, 
all  characterized  by  a  cluwte  ami  elegant  diction,  ami 
iiiilicating  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit.  Among  these, 
the  most  p«»piilar  have  been  The  T'<<ree  Gardens:  Edrn. 
GeVn^eiuiiiie^  and  l\tradise  (18G7 ) ;  7*/<fi7iA‘iipiri>u/ j 
OmoersniiaiB  of  Jexa^  Christ  with  liepreseiu alive  Mm.kc. 
A<lola»ter.  (ud-edusdur.)  (Gr,  sonietliiiig  unknown. J 
(Hot.)  A  name  propo.-'eil  fur  tliosc  gariien  plants  whicli, 
having  come  into  cultivation  without  their  fiowers 
being  known,  cannot  be  definitively  referred  to  their 
projier  genus.  All  J.  are  therefore  provisional  iuiiiich. 
to  be  abandoned  as  .soon  as  the  true  names  of  the  plants 
80  called  can  bo  ascertained. 

Aerolites.  (Meteor.)  Pr.  Shepliard,  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  Massjwhnsetts,  has  published  some  particulars 
r(*8pecling  the  meteoric  stone  which  lell  at  Searsniont. 
Maine,  on  May  21,  1871.  AUjiit  8  a.m.  there  was  heard 
an  explosion, ‘like  tlie  report  of  a  lieuvy  giin.  followed 
by  a  rnsliing  sound  resembling  tlieescapeof  steam  from 
a  boiler.  The  atone  fell  m  a  field,  and  a  lady  who  wivs 
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in  a  house  close  by  saw’  the  earth  scattered  In  nil  diroc-| 
tiona  a-s  it  entered  the  ground.  Tin*  hole  w  hicli  it  made 
was  soon  fouml.  and  on  iliggiiig  down,  the  fragments 
were  fouml  still  ijuite  hot,  tliiMiutside  siirtaces  show  ing! 
plainly  the  ellects  of  niehing  hcai.  The  largest  piece 
weigheil  two  poumls,  ami  tlie  fragments  altogether 
twelve  pounds.  'I  hey  emitted  an  odor  like  that  of  Mints 
when  rubbed  violently  together  The  hole  inmlc  hy  the 
falling  body  was  two  feet  in  depth,  the  soil  being  a 
hard  coarse  gravel ;  hut  the  fracture  of  the  stone  was 
obviously  occasioned  hy  its  striking  against  three  large 
pebbles,  eiicli  about  four  pounds  in  weight.  Professor 
ii^hephard  obtained  and  examined  the  largest  fragment 
of  tlie  .Aerolib*.  Fully  one-half  of  its  surface  was  coated 
with  the  original  crust,  and  tlie  hliapo  would  seem  to 
denote  tliat  the  perfect  mass  had  been  of  an  oval  sub- 
conical  figure  witli  a  tlattish  base.  Among  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  wei*c  found  meteoric  iron,  jieroxido 
of  iron,  chhuhiite.  troilite,  together  w  ith  a  single  black¬ 
ish  imi'ts  which  Pr.  Shepliard  considered  was  in  all 
probability  a  plumbaginous  augn'gate. 

Aeronaut  U*s.  In  Oi  toher,  1870,  after  the  investment 
of  Paris  hy  the  German  army,  ami  at  a  time  when  all 
cunimnniciition  witli  the  besieged  city  had  lieen  cut  off 
save  hy  means  of  messenger  balloons  which  were  still 
left  to  float  nmlisturlied  in  the  air,  a  savant,  M.  Dupny 
de  Lome,  already  know  n  to  fame  hy  several  Iniportunt 
works,  called  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  a  project  of  constructing  a  navigable  bal¬ 
loon,  to  have  an  elongated  form,  and  he  fitted  with  a 
screw  j)ut  in  motion  hy  man's  muscular  strength.  The 
importance  of  sucli  a  discovery  at  such  a  time  naturally 
enough  excited  general  ami  deep  intere.st,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  National  Defence  i»pened  in  favor  of  M.  Du- 
puy  de  Lome  a  credit  of  40,(i00  francs,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  and  ]»racti<ally  carry  out  his  undertaking  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  The  navigable  aerial  machine 
in  question,  intended  tor  the  transmission  of  letters  and 
despatclie.s  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  reached  its  com- 
pleiion  only  in  tlie  beginning  of  1872.  that  is  to  say 
some  time  after  the  need  w  iiicli  liad  suggested  its  ser¬ 
vices  liad  ceiuseil  to  exist.  Tlie  trial  ascent  took  jdace 
on  the  2d  February,  and  tlie  results  of  the  experiment 
proved  .so  satisfactory  to  certain  persons  jiresent  that 
they  unhesitatingly  adju«lged  M.  Pupiiy  de  Lome  to  he 
the  most  remarkable  inventor  of  the  century.  Let  us 
then  take  a  careful  examination  of  the  new  aerostat,  and 
the  result.s  attained  by  it  in  the  ascension  of  February, 
just  sjioken  of.  But,  that  we  may  do  this  with  due  im¬ 
partiality,  we  will  direct  our  gaze  hack  for  a  nioineiit 
into  tlip  past  —  (juite  a  recent  past,  indeed,  and  one  all 
too  <|nickly  forgotli’n.  On  tlie  25th  Septemlier,  1802, 
an  eminent  French  author  and  journalist,  M.  Emile  de 
Girardiii,  wrote  as  tbllows:  “Yesterday  a  man  started, 
boldly  seateil  on  tlie  temlerof  a  steam-locomotive,  the 
latter  being  raised  in  the  air  by  an  immense  whale- 
sliaped  balloon  — an  aerial  vessel  provided  wiih  a  mast 
serving  as  a  keel,  ami  a  sail  as  a  rudder.  Tlie  Fulton 
oi  thi.-*  new  sciieme  of  aerial  navigati**n  hears  the  name 

of  Henry  Giflaiil . ”  Tims,  f<»r  tlie  first  time  in 

the  history  of  aeronautics  hud  steani-uuvigation  of  the 
air  by  balloon  been  seriously  attempted.  Mr.  Giflard's 
balloon  was  one  of  an  elongated  shape,  terminating  at 
either  eml  in  a^«»int ;  it  was  feet  in  diameter  in  the 
mhhlle,  ami  i:52  feet  hmg.  ami  contained  7.51M)  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  Tlie  net  surroumling  the  nnn  liine  was  attached 
to  u  large  inferl<*r  cross-piece,  to  tlie  ha<*k  part  *»f  which 
was  fitted  a  triangular  sail  serving  both  as  keel  ami 
rudder.  The  wooden  cro.ss-piece  sustained  a  steam- 
engine  with  its  boiler  ami  accessories,  representing  a 
power  equal  to  the  muscular  force  exerted  hy  SO  men 
in  combined  effort,  weighing  only  300  Ihs.and  giving 
motion  to  a  screw-propeller.  Mr.  Giflard  ascended  above 


Fig.  1.  —  DCPUY  DE  Lome’s  balloon.  — 1872. 


Paris  under  unfavorable  conditions,  owing  to  a  strong 
wind  blowing  at  the  time;  hut,  nevertheless,  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  hy  him  sufiBciently  demonstrated  tliat  the 
principle  of  hallooii-navigation  wm^  created.  The  steer¬ 
ing  acihm  of  the  rinlder  was  perfectly  felt.  The  screw’, 
im])elled  hy  steam,  had  power  enough  to  change  the 
course  of  the  aerostat  when  necessary,  and,  at  certain 
times,  the  balloon  resisted  the  force  of  the  wind  so  suf¬ 
ficiently  as  to  maintain  a  motionless  position  in  the 
same  place.  In  1865  Mr.  Giffard  constructed  another 
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aerostat,  by  means  of  which  he  performed  a  still  more 
■3Xt  MiHive  and  satisfactory  journey  through  the  air;  hut, 
rtill,  he  eooii  had  cause  to  acknowledge  that,  in  order 
to  carry  his  work  tlirongh  t(»  a  state  of  ccunpletion,  lie 
had  to  resolve  iinjiortant  problems  of  aerostatic  cen- 
struction,  such  as  i!ii|»enneability  of  (issue,  economical 
preparation  of  the  hydrogen,  Ac.,  Ac.  During  a  rotne- 
qiient  course  of  study  exiemling  over  teti  years,  he  in¬ 
vestigated  and  resolved  the  aforesaid  questions,  devised 
captive  steam  •  balloons,  and  in  1869  constnictcd  in 
Lotidon  a  gigatitic  (*aptive  nihostat  w  hich  ascciidcil  to 
an  altitude  of  l,SfM)  feet.  This  balloon  measured  3t’,000 
cubic  feet;  it  was  forineil  of  superjiosed  tissues,  coated 
with  india-rubber,  ami  made  c<unpletely  water-proof. 


Now  let  us  return  to  .M.  Dn]>ny  de  Lome’s  balloon,  built 
in  1872,  and  see  in  what  lespei  ls  it  differs  Inun  its  aerial 
predecessor.  The  aerostat  invented  by  M.  Dujmy  do 
Lome  is  a  lialloon  of  elongated  form,  with  a  triangular 
sail  affixed  to  it.s  liimler  i»art  so  a.s  to  serve  as  a  rodder. 
To  its  inferior  jiarts  is  attached  an  oblong  boat,  pro¬ 
vided  witli  a  screw  workable  by  manual  strength. 
Snell  is,  in  brief,  a  descrijition  of  the  new  acM'ial  machine. 
It  is  less  elongated  than  Mr.  Giflard’s,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  he  so  easily  steered.  M.  Diijuiy  de  Lome,  in¬ 
deed.  in  hi.s  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  himself 
acknowledges  that  a  greater  lengtii  w'ould  be  prefera¬ 
ble.  but  that  he  had  met  with  difticnlties  of  construc¬ 
tion  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  siirmonnt.  Mr.  Gif¬ 
fard.  on  the  other  hainl,  hud  succeeded  in  giving  to  his 
aerostat  a  none  elongated  form,  because  lie  susjjended 
his  lioat  to  a  rigiil,  hurizontul  bar,  whereby  he  hud, 
therefore,  no  cause  to  fear  that  modification  of  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  shape  which  miglit  result  from  the  traction  of 
cords.  M.  Dnpny  de  Lome  would  luive  found  tliismode 
of  suspending  the  boat  of  lar  greater  advantage  than 
tl^‘  one  lie  adopted.  Mr.  Gifl'aid  used  the  steHin-engine 
as  a  motive  force;  it  was,  indeed,  a  hold  undertaking, 
hut  the  inventor  of  18.52  had  ingenuity  einuigh  to  ob¬ 
viate  tliodaiiger  of  fire  from  the  proximity  ol  the  latter 
to  an  inflammable  gas.  M.  Diqaiy  de  Lome  snbstilutes 
tlie  arm  of  man  for  tlie  steam-engine.  Now  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  newly  constriicteil  hu)ioon,iiol  as  taken  us  a 
whole,  but  ratlier  with  resjiect  to  its  various  details, 
it  may  readily  he  ]ierceived  that  all  its  organic  features 
are  borrowed  from  the  iinjtrovements  efiected  hy  Mr. 
Giffiird  in  liis  captive  steam- balloons.  '1  he  tissue  of  M. 
Dupny  de  Lome's  navigable  aerostat  is  formed  ot  several 
folds  of  .silk  and  iiidia-rubher  alternately  sn))eiposed, 
anil  thickly  coated  willi  vaniish;  the  tissue  being  of 
the  same  kiml  exai-tly  as  tliat  invented  hy  Mr.  Giffard 
for  his  ca])ti>e  balloon  exhibited  at  the  UniviTsal  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1897.  M.  Dupny  de  i  oiiie  has  siip]died  his 
balloon  with  valves  sell-closing  hy  means  ol  circular 
metallic  jdafes,  ovei  lay  ing  imlia-rnhher  belts  :  similar 
valves  were  constructetl  l»y  Mr.  Giflard  in  D67.  M. 
Dnpny  ‘le  Lome  has,  further,  inflated  liis  aerostat  with 
pure  hydrogen,  prepared  in  retorts  in  whicli  the  gas  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iron  and  snlpliuric  acid  on 
water;  an«l,  in  his  report,  insists  on  the  jneferahility 
of  this  inetliod  of  protluction,  by  w'hich  he  is  enabled  to 
evolve  lo,.5tH)  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Mr.  Giflaid  had  already 
coustnicted  a  similar  apparatus  in  U67.  and  again  in 
ls69,  for  inflating  his  captive  balloons,  und  was  able, 
too,  to  produce  at  every  time  a  volume  of  nas  four 
times  more  considerable.  Hence,  so  strikingly  identical 
are  the  similitudes  hidween  them,  that.  s])eakiiig  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  it  is  iinpossiMe  tor  us  to  lt>ok 
ujion  M.  Dupiiy  de  Lome’s  undertaking  as  being  an 
original  one,  —  a  truth  of  w  liich  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  convince  liimselt  by  carefully  examining  the  dia¬ 
grams  accompanying  our  te' t.  Hg.  2,  which  is  a 
representation  of  Mr.  Giflard’s  aerostat,  is  reproduced 
from  an  engraving  in  the  .MerreiUes  de  /«  iSWcfic#’,  a  work 
puhlislie*!  by  M  Figuier  in  1898,  and  in  whicli  will  !>e 
found  a  lengthy  ilescription  of  Mr.  Giflard’s  admirable 
exiieriinents.  The  aerostat  of  M.  Dupny  de  Lome  (Fig. 
1)  is  not  HO  well  conceived,  although  produced  twenty 
years  later,  and  we  arc  convinced  that  it  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  lead  to  any  permanently  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult.  This  balloon,  however,  is  in  itself  most  incontest¬ 
ably  a  step  towards  the  practical  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  aerial  navigation.  Let  us.  therefore,  hope 
that  the  salutary  agitation  of  tliis  question  by  the 
French  engineer  will  not  rest  here;  and  that  our  own 
country  may  eventually  outdo  France  by  nnmheriiig 
among  her  children  that  new  Colnmhus  who  shall  de¬ 
finitively  open  out  to  Man’s  exploration  the  vast  empire 
of  the  atmoHpliere.  See  Balloon,  p.  227. 
A^iiiiioj^eu'esis*  See  Alternation  of  Generation, 
post. 
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A'^c^iicy*  in  Kanta$,  a  townslnp  of  Osapo  co. ;  pr>p.  1,805. 

A;r'iie»  I’ity,  in  A'un^<w,  a  tuwimhip  of  Lyon  co.;  pop. 
143. 

A'lfiia  Ne';;^ra,  in  Xcw  A/exico^a  township  of  Moraco. ; 
pop.  416. 

-A  township  of  San  Migm*i  co.;  pop.  02. 

AfClir*  (a/i-ffoor'y)  A  town  of  Hindostun,  in  Scindiah's  do¬ 
minions.  41  m.  N.E.  of  Kota ;  pop.  30,000. 

Air»brake«  {Mech,)  Tl»e  necessity  of  liaving  some 
effective  means  of  stopping  railroad  trains  was  fell  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  possilde  to  rnn  tliem  at  any  con¬ 
siderable  speed.  The  jiroldem  of  how  to  stop  a  train 
was  therefore  presented  siinultaueunsly  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  locomotives.  As  the  speed  and  length  of 
tnuns  increased,  the  importance  of  placing  them  under 
the  control  of  the  locoimdive  runner  became  with  each 
accident  and  Its  accompanying  liorrors  more  evident. 
For  years,  thorefore.  inventors  have  beeu  exerci.sing. 
more  or  less  succe.ssfnliy,  their  ingenuity  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  devise  some  means  which  would  enable  the  man 
wiio  runs  the  engine  to  a))ply  the  brakes  instantly  on 
the  whole  train  behind  him.  The  first  system,  how¬ 
ever,  which  ha.s  tiiiis  fur  comeat  all  near  to  tulfilling 
the  requisite  condition  of  an  automatic  brake,  is  the 
Air-hrakf.,  or  ALnuy^pUtriC'In-akr.,  invented  ami  patented 
in  186i#  by  Mr.  tleorge  Westingliou.so,  and  now  exten¬ 
sively  manubictured  in  Bittstmrgh.  It  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  described  as  follows:  On  the  rigiit  side  of  the 
l<»comotive,  and  in  full  view  of  the  engineer,  an  air- 
pump  is  fastened  to  the  loromotiAe  frame.  It  is  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam  drawn  from  the  holler,  is  self-acting, 
and  is  motionless  only  when  the  expansive  force  of  tlic 
compressed  air  m  the  reservt)ir,  which  hangs  beneath 
tlie  cab  (a  cylinder  of  lK)iier  iron  suitable  to  tlie  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  locomotive),  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the 
steam.  Thus  as  the  pressure  of  steam  increases,  the 
air-pump  works,  and  the  expansive  force  of  compressed 
air  is  augment<Ml.  When  the  steam  is  high,  and  the 
possible  demand  for  great  force  of  the  brake  conse¬ 
quently  increased,  tiie  pressure  of  steam  and  air  in  the 
reservoir  must  correspond.  Tlds  rtdation  of  expansive 
force  i.s  always  maintained.  Pipes  to  Convey  the  com- 
pre.ssed  air  extend  from  the  reservoir  l>eneath  the  loco- 
motive-cab  back  under  the  whole  train.  Midway  beneatli 
each  car  is  a  fixed  cylinder  with  piston  so  contrived  as 
to  act  directly  on  the  lever  of  the  ordinary  hand-brake, 
and  cloes  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  latter  brake  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  air-hrake,  or  eei>arate  from  it  if  re¬ 
quired.  Tlie  continuity  of  air-pipe  between  the  cars  is 
preserved  by  lieavy  rnbber-ho.-e  connected  by  a  most 
ingenious  brass  coupling,  so  devised  that,  w  hen  coupled, 
valves  are  open  and  the  cimipressed  air  can  move  from 
the  reservoir  unimpeded  to  exert  its  force :  ifany  curs  are 
detached.  tJiereby  sumlering  the  connecting  pipe  after 
tlie  force  Iuls  been  applied,  the  coupling  accommodates 
itself  to  the  exigency  by  unjoiniiiig,  valves  instantly 
close,  precluding  the  escape  of  the  compressed  uir^,  and 
tlie  brake  remains  effective  on  each  separate  car.  ^'hen 
the  engineer  ap]dies  the  brake  (by  opening  a  valve  and 
permitting  tlie  e.scape  of  tlie  compre.sse«l  air  from  the 
re.servoir  through  the  comlncting  pipes)  its  force  is  ex¬ 
erted  simultaneously  and  equally  uptm  every  w  heel  of 
the  train.  The  engineer  has  entire  control  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  force  exerted,  and  can  graduate  it  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  The  b)llowing  experiments  seem  to  testify  to 
the  elficiency  of  tlie  air-brake  which  has  alrejuly  been 
applied  and  is  in  daily  use  on  most  of  our  first-class  rail- 
r>Ktds  :  At  Obicago,  November  2b,  1809,  tests  were  made 
on  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Railroad  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results:  A  train  of  six  cars  running  at  the  rate 
of  32  miles  |>er  liour  w as  stopped  in  19  seconds,  or  seven 
car-lengths.  The  same  train,  at  a  spi  ed  of  nearly  forty 
miles,  was  brouglit  to  a  stand-still  in  is  seconds,  rnn- 
iiing  in  that  time  about  370  feet.  These  trials  were 
made  on  a  slippery  track.  At  a  test  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad,  May  12, 1871,  a  train  going  at  the  rate 
of  45  miie.s  an  hour  was  stopped  within  a  distance  of 
250  feet.  On  September  18,  18o9,  a  te>t  w;i8  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master  Mechanics’  Association,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the  famous  “  llurse-slioe 
Bond.”  The  train  of  six  cars,  running  diiwn  a  grade 
of  96  feet  in  a  mile,  at  arato  of  30  miles  an  hour, was 
brought  to  a  stand-still  in  420  feci  — seven  car-lengths. 
At  Altoona  the  train  was  stopped  in  less  tliaii  its  ow  n 
length,  in  eUven  stcomU.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
an  express  train,  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  liour,  was 
Biiddeiily  flagged  and  hruuglit  up  in  nine  car-lengtlis, 
just  80  feet  fnuii  a  train  standing  on  the  track.  On  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railroml.  an  ac¬ 
commodation  tram  coming  arountl  a  curve  down  a 
grade  of  58  feet,  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour,  wiis 
bringht  to  rest  in  a  distance  of  2;>0  feet,  and  witliiu 
50  feet  of  a  freight-train,  obstructed  by  the  caving  in 
of  a  tunnel. 

in  A/«6ama,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.;p'>p. 

367. 

Aklityra^  idk-tVrah.)  a  manufacturing  town  of  Russia 
ill  Europe,  in  the  govt,  and  58  ra.  N.\V.  of  the  city  of 
Kharkov,  on  an  ufiiiient  of  the  Dnieper.  This  place 
was  founded  by  the  Poles  in  DMl.  Pop.  13,946. 

A  ki on,  in  Iflinot\  a  tow  nship  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  1,185. 

Akron,  in  Mich^an^  a  township  of  Tuscola  co. ;  poj). 
585. 

Ak»»n,  (tt/iA*-ioo'.)  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Chinese 
Turkestan,  near  tlie  S.  base  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mts.,  260 
m.  N.E.  of  Yarkand.  It  is  a  leading  commercial  entre¬ 
pot  between  Russia,  China,  an<l  Tartary,  and  tlie  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  Chinese  military  dept.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000 

Alabama.  The  following  items  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1870, 


SUPPLEMENT. 

serve  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  total  antheritic  rationale. 
<if  this  State,  viewed  agriculturally,  indiistriully.  and 
finuiu  ially  : —Total  number  of  acn^s  of  land  in  farms, 
14,961,178,  of  which  5.062,204  consisted  of  improved 
land.s,  8,3''0.:132  of  woodbuul,  and  1,518,642  of  other  un¬ 
improved  soil;  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation, 
$rt7,739,i>o6,  exclusive  ot  $3,286,924  value  of  implements 
and  machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid  tor  husbandry 
during  tlie  year,  $11,851,870;  total  value  of  farm-pro¬ 
ducts,  $67,622,^136;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $37,590;  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardens,  $139,636;  of  luml>er,  Ac.,  $85,933,  of  live¬ 
stock  on  farms,  $26,690,091.  In  the  same  year  the  value 
of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figur¬ 
ing  at  $1,124,513.  The  emimeration  of  live-stock  was: 
Iu>r6es,  80,770;  mules  and  asses,  76,675;  milch  cows, 
170,640;  working  oxen.  59,176;  other  cattle,  257,347  ; 
sheep,  241,934;  swine,  719,767.  Tlie  out-turn  of  lurm 
products  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat .  . 

1,055,068 

Indian  com.. . 

u 

16,077,948 

Oars . . . 

M 

770,866 

Barley  . . 

{( 

6,174 

Buckwheat  . . 

*{ 

144 

Peas  and  beans . 

(« 

150,574 

Irish  potatoes . 

.  “ 

162,512 

it 

1,871,360 

77 

Clover-set*d . 

it 

(i 

139 

it 

2 

Honey . 

320,674 

Rice  . 

222,945 

tk 

152,742 

Maple  sugar . 

it 

Hops . 

it 

32 

Flax .  . 

it 

37 

Wool  . 

..  .  .  “ 

381,253 

3,213,753 

Butter . . . 

.  “ 

Cheese . . 

it 

2,732 

Wax . 

it 

22,767 

Hay . 

10,613 

lleiiip . 

ti 

it 

6,1.56 

267,209 

Sorghiim-mohisscs . 

166,009 

3 

it 

Cotton . . . 

. bales. 

429,482 

Total  number  of  farms  in  tlie  State  67,«i82,  show  ing  an 
iucrease  of  12,254  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
j>erceutage  of  uiiimin*ovt'd  lands  under  tillage  was  66*2 
against  66'6  in  1800.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  $!56,5‘ 2,595,  of  which  $117,223,013 
represented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate. 
Total  amount  of  taxation,  $2,9^2,932.  Total  public 
State  debt  oilier  than  national,  $13,277,154.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  of  pop.  give  a  capitation  of  996,992;  of 
which  521,384  were  white,  475,510  colored,  and  98  In¬ 
dian.  M.ile  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  202,182.  Gain 
of  pop.  over  census  report,  of  1860  32,701,  or  o’40  pi-r 
cent.  —  of  which  white  loss  0‘93  per  cent.;  colored 
gain  8*02  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation,  987,030 
were  of  American,  and  9,062  of  foreign,  uutivity. 

Alabnmu,  in  Arkannu^  a  township)  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  806. 

AlAbAiiiii.  in  Cali/ornia^  a  townsliip  of  Sacramento 
CO. ;  pop.  336. 

Alabasiia  Claims,  (Tlio.)  (Am.  JJi-t.)  Under 
this  title,  an  international  dispute  involving  questions 
of  the  gravest  political  importance  sprung  into  exist¬ 
ence  alter  the  cb)se  of  the  Civil  War  in  lft64.  between 
this  Country  and  Great  Britain;  and  remained  as  a 
source  of  growing  irritation  until  1872,  in  which  year 
it  was  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  by  the  decision  of  arbi¬ 
trators  assembled  in  conference  at  Geneva,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on.  The  name  “  Alabama  ”  was  adopted  to 
denominate  certain  claims  advanced  by  the  U.  8.  govt, 
against  Great  Britain,  lor  indemnilicaiioii  of  American 
citizens  for  marine  lo.sses  caused  by  Cuufederate  cruis¬ 
ers  during  the  war  aloresaid,  several  of  which  were 
built  and  equipped  in  England,  including  the  notorious 
privateer  Alabama^  and,  from  the  depredations  com¬ 
mitted  hy  the  latter  upon  American  coninu^rce  having 
been  the  most  serious  in  extent,  her  name  became  ac¬ 
cordingly  attached  to  the  issues  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  pro<*eedinga  of  herself  and  cuusorts.  The  “.Ala¬ 
bama”  was  a  screw  steam-sloop  of  l,o40  tons  register, 
built  by  Messrs.  Laird  of  Birkenhead,  Eug.,  for  the 
Confederate  govt.  Constructed  of  wood,  and  adapted 
nu>re  for  speed  than  durability,  she  was  bark-rigged, 
fitted  with  two  engines  of  350  horse-power  eacli,  and 
pierced  Ibr  12  guns,  having  besides  carrying  capacity 
for  two  lieavy  pivot-guns  amidships.  Her  cost,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  her  equi)»meiit,  was  $2.58,5^0.  At  the  time  of 
lier  launching  she  had  not  been  christened,  (being 
know'll  as  “290,”  the  builders*  number,)  neither  was  her 
destination  known,  althougli  it  was  more  than  suspect¬ 
ed  by  the  U.  S.  representatives  in  England.  In  June. 
Capt.  Semmes  of  the  Confederate  navy, — who  had  previ¬ 
ously  commanded  the  “  Sumter,”  a  vessel  condemned  at 
Gibraltar  as  niisenworthy, — arrived  to  fake  charge ;  and, 
on  the  3lst  July,  desjiite  an  effort  made  by  tlie  American 
minister  to  detain  her,  the  “  Alabama”  put  to  sea.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  Terceira,  in  the  Azores,  on  the  13th  Aug.,  she 
there  was  joined  i»y  Capt.  femmes  and  his  offbers,  the 
former  of  whom  there  produced  Ins  commission,  gave 
the  vessel  her  afterwards  imtorioiis  name,  and  hoisted 
the  Confederate  flag,  after  having  previously  received 
by  means  of  a  ship  from  I^indon,  which  also  joined 
her  there,  her  armament,  mnniti(»n8  of  war,  and  stores, 
together  with  a  supply  of  coal.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
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80  men,  all  told,  and  her  armament  of  eight  32-pound¬ 
ers.  Proceeding  to  sea  again,  the  “Alabama"  tnade 
her  first  capture  on  Sept.  6ih,  and  within  the  space  of 
eleven  days  following,  liad  destroyed  quite  a  number  of 
American  merchantmen.  Failing,  through  want  of 
coal,  to  make  of  New  York  harbor  a  cruising-station, 
Seinnies*  next  exploit  was  tlie  overhauling  of  the  niuil- 
stennier  “Ariel,’*  plying  between  Aspinwall  and  New 
Y'ork,  on  w  bicli  occasion  he  captured  a  number  of  U.  S. 
officers  on  board,  along  with  1-10  marines.  Releasing 
the  “Ariel  ”  alter  exacting  a  heavy  lamd  from  her.  pay¬ 
able  on  the  conclusion  i»t  the  war,  the  “Alabama,”  on 
Jan.  11, 1863,  while  cruising  off  Galveston,  encountered 
and  sunk  the  U.  S.  gunboat  “  Ilatieras.”  After  captur¬ 
ing  in  all  65  vessc'ls,  and  destroying  American  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $4,000,000,  she  cruised 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  retunuMl  thence  to  Europe, 
where,  on  June  11,  H64,  she  entereil  the  French  port 
of  Cherbourg,  in  order  to  refit.  M  bile  lying  there,  the 
U.  8.  war-steamer  “Kenrsarge,”  Capt.  VS  inslow,  made 
her  appearance,  upon  w  hich  the  “Alal>ania”  cbidleTigecl 
her  to  an  action  in  the  roads.  The  “Kearsarge  *’  over¬ 
matched  her  adversary  in  respect  of  crew,  armament, 
speed,  and  general  fighting  condition,  besides  being 
prole<‘ted  amidships  by  cbain-amior.  On  the  19tli,  the 
two  shi{>s  met,  and  a  naval  duel  imniediiiteiy  com¬ 
menced,  which,  after  the  lapse  ol  an  h<»ur,  eniled  in  the 
sinking  of  the  “Alaliama”  by  her  antagonist,  her  offi¬ 
cers  aud  crew  being  rescued  from  drowning  in  part  by 
the  boats  of  the  “  Kearsarge,"  and  the  rest  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  yacht  which  had  witnessed  (lie  w  hole  affair.  Among 
the  latter  was  Ca])tain  Semmes  himself,  the  English 
yachtsman  refusing  to  deliver  up  those  whom  he  liad 
saved,  and  whom  he  hastened  to  place  under  neutral 
protection,  Tlie  career  of  Ihe  “Alabama,”  and  of  the 
“Florida,”  “ Slienandoab,”  and  other  vessels,  built  and 
equipped  in  England,  ba<l  the  effect  of  almost  annihi¬ 
lating  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  U.  States,  so  that  by 
the  consequent  transfer  of  the  Anierican  carrying-trade 
t<»  bott<»ms  under  foreign  flags,  and  the  enhanced  pre¬ 
miums  of  iiisurunce  demanded  on  war-risks,  that  coun¬ 
try’s  commercial  losses  had  been  pnqiortionably  great, 
and  the  feeling  of  irritation  against  Great  Britain  for 
having  afforded  such  succors  to  the  8outh,  accordingly 
became  deep  and  universal.  Then  followed  a  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence  between  the  American  and  Brit- 
imIi  govts.,  introductory  to  negotiations  entered  into 
for  a  settlement  of  tlie  claims  prelerred  by  the  former, 
and  resulting  in  a  treaty  Ibnned  in  1^68,  by  tlioU.  S, 
minister  at  St.  James’,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  for  the 
ailjustment  of  outstanding  differences.  Ibis  tnnty, 
however,  prove<l  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  g<ivt.  of 
the  U.  States,  and  it  wjis  ultimately  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  After  this,  tho  “  Alabama  Question  ”  reniaim  d 
in  abeyance  till  1871,  when,  on  Feb.  27,  a  Joint  High 
Commission,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  nirnilers, 
representing  tlie  two  cmintries  at  i^sue,  met  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  witli  the  object  of  agreeing  upon  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  basis  for  the  complete  udju.'-tment  of  these 
international  differences.  On  the  8th  of  May  follow¬ 
ing,  a  treaty  was  signe*!,  by  the  tenor  of  which  F7ng- 
land  admitted  her  liability  to  a  certain  extent,  leaving 
only  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  arrived  at.  and 
which  it  was  agreed  to  leler  lor  f-ettleiucnt  to  arbitra¬ 
tors  respectively  appointed  by  tlie  Brazilian,  Italian, 
Swiss,  American,  and  British  g4*veruments,  their  award 
to  be  final.  Accordingly,  tliis  court  of  arbitration  com¬ 
menced  its  sittings  at  Geneva  early  in  1872,  and  con¬ 
tinued  its  ses.MioiiN,  with  occasional  intermissions,  until 
September,  on  tlie  14th  of  w  hich  month  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  published  its  award,  au  abstract  of 
w liicb  is  as  follows : 

That  in  the  case  of  the  “Alabama,’*  Great  Britain 
faileti  to  use  due  diligeme  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  du¬ 
ties  of  neutrality.  Ayes,  4;  Noes,!. 

That  with  respect  to  tlio  “  Oreto,’’ or  “  Florida,**  the 
same  decision  applied.  Ayes,  4;  Noes,  1. 

That  Great  Britain  had  not  failed  in  her  interna¬ 
tional  obligatitms  as  regarded  the  “  Shenandoah  "  prior 
to  her  entry  into  tho  port  of  Melbourne.  Unaiiiiuons. 
Blit  that  she  bad  made  herself  resjioiisible  for  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  acts  after  her  departure  from  that  port  on  Feb. 
18tb,  1865.  Ayes,  3  ;  Noes,  2. 

That  in  the  cas»‘8  of  the  “Tuscaloosa,”  the  “Clar¬ 
ence,”  and  the  “Tacony,”  aiders  or  t(‘nder«  to  tlio 
“Alabama”  and  “Floritla.”  the  same  decision  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  ill  the  cases  of  their  {irincipals. 

That  as  related  to  the  ]u  ivaieer  “  Retributi4)n,"  Eng¬ 
land  was  absolve4]  of  all  responsibility  for  that  vessels 
acts.  Ayes,  3;  Noes,  2. 

That  ill  1  efen  nee  to  the  “  G4*orgia,**  “  Sumter,”  “Na'li- 
ville,”  “  Tallahassee.”  and  “  Chiekaiiiatiga,”  the  Court 
was  unariimuiisly  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had 
not  failed  in  her  duties  as  prescribed  by  interuutionul 
law. 

Such  is  a  remmi  of  the  disposal  of  the  cases  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitratoi*8,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  only  to  l»e  stated  that  a  sum  in  gross  Hniouiiting 
to  $15,5(KMMK>  (gold)  was  awarded  as  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  preferred  by  the  AnuTican  govt.,  the  Arbitra¬ 
tors  rejecting  as  inadmissible  certain  claims  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  indirect  damages  ami  prosjieetive  injuries 
arising  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  “Ala¬ 
bama’'  and  her  sister  privateers. 

AlT(ba$tter,  in  J/ic/iu/on,  a  township  of  Iosco  co. ;  pop^ 
2^i5. 

Alnciirsa,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Murray  co. ;  pop. 
519. 

Alniliii,  (ah-ldd'Xn.,)  in  Pennsylvania^  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.;  29. 
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Alniedon,  (ah-la'e-d^n,)  in  Michigan,  a  township  of 
Ingham  co. ;  pop. 

Alainosita,  (dl-ah-mn-se'tah,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  town- 
sliip  of  Soccori'o  co.;  pop.  2?.S. 

Alhil.  (dVboh,)  |anc.  Alba  1‘ompeia,]  an  ane.  city  of  N. 
Italy,  prov.  Ciineo,  on  tlie  Taiiar).  lit  m.  N.E.  of  Turin. 
It  lia.s  an  exteii.sive  trade  in  agricultural  products  aud 
cattle.  I‘np.  10,000. 

AIbnCPte,  (dl-hah-sa'ta,)  a  S.E.  prov.  of  Spain,  in  Mur¬ 
cia.  -Iren,  .^906  sq.  111.  Its  surface  is  generally  moun¬ 
tainous,  hut  is  diversified  with  line  iilaius  and  fertile 
valleys,  higlily  productive  of  grain,  wine,  hemp,  to- 
hacco,  saffron,  and  fruits.  Cattle-reariug  is  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in.  Cu;).  Alhacete.  V'o/i.  221,444.  —  .\lu \cktr,  a 
man  Ilf.  town,  cap.  of  aliove  prov.,  ids  m.  S.E.  of  Madrid, 
is  a  well-fiuilt  place,  and  curries  on  a  considenible  trade 
Pop.  11,000. 

Al'  ir»  Minnesfda,,  a  township  of  Stearns  co.:  pop. 

231. 

Al'bee,  in  Mkhit/an^  a  township  of  Saginaw  co. ;  pop. 
197. 

Albert,  Friedrich  Rodolph,  Archduke  of  Austri.v,  u. 
Aug.  .3, 1817,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Archduke  Cluirles  hy 
liis  wife,  Princess  Henrietta  of  Nassau-WeiUmrg.  He 
married  in  1844,  and  is  the  father  of  two  daughters. 
At  an  early  ago  he.entered  the  army,  cominaii<led  a  di¬ 
vision  in  Italy  in  1819,  took  au  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Novara,  received  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  command  of  the  3d  corps  d'tirin^n^  and  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  Goveriior-ljieneral  of  Hungary.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  leave  of  absence  accor«le<l  to  Field-Marshul  Bene- 
dek,  in  1851.  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tlie 
Austrian  tr^iops  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia  In  the 
campaign  of  1S60,  ho  gained  a  victory  over  the  Italian 
army  at  Custozza,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  was 
made  (July  13.  1S60)  Oommander-in-Chief  of  tlie  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  which  office  lie  relaiiHMl  till  March,  1869, 
when  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Inspector-General  of 
the  Army,  lie  published,  in  IS69,  a  work  on  “  Respon¬ 
sibility  in  War.”  (Veberdk  Ver<tnlioorlUchk'eitiin  Kriege.) 
Alboria,  in  Miunesfita^  a  towusliip  of  Benton  co. ;  pop. 

Al  bert  N'yanza,  {ru’^ahn'znh,,)  a  large  lake  of  E.  Oui- 
tral  .\friea,  and  one  J)f  the  basins  of  tlie  Nile,  HO  ni.  W. 
of  the  Victoria  N’yaiiza  was  discovered  by  ilio  English 
explorer,  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  in  ls»>4.  It  lies  bet.  N.  Lat. 
45®  and  2®  S.  Lat.,  and  is  tlms  crossed  by  tlie  equator. 
Its  length  is  300  m.,  and  its  nia.ximiim  breadth  02  m. 
It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  2,7  JO  ft.  above  sea-level,  is 
very  deep  towards  tlie  centre,  and  is  skirted  on  the  E. 
by  precipitous  cliffs  rising  into  mountain  peaks,  vary¬ 
ing  from  5,(K) )  to  10,000  ft.  in  height.  The  N.  and  Vv'. 
8id‘*s  of  tins  lake  are  lieinmed  in  by  a  high  range  known 
as  the  Blue  Mountains,  culminating  in  summits  some 
7.000  ft  in  elevation.  Tlie  scenery  aronmi  tlie  A  N.  is 
of  a  most  j)!cture8«ine  character,  and  the  lake  itself  re¬ 
ceives  the  surplus  rain-fall  of  a  great  equatorial  moun¬ 
tain  range.  Itconnects  with  the  Lake  Victoria  N'yanza 
by  Somerset  River,  Murchison  Falls  lying  between  the 
two. 

ArbiiiCy  in  Minnesota^  a  township  of  Brown  co.;  pop. 
194. 

Albostaii,  {dUho‘>!tahn\)  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
pa.shalic  and  '■••9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mara.sh;  pop.  10,000. 
Arbri;;'ll(*si,  in  yorih  Carolina,  a  township  of  Ala¬ 
mance  co.;  pop.  625. 

Albiiiiieii,  {CJieni.)  This  substance  is  now  produced 
on  a  large  scale  at  IVsth,  Hungary,  and  in  North  Ger¬ 
many,  from  the  blood  of  animals.  The  scrum  separat¬ 
ing  when  blooil  coagulates  consists  chietly  of  albumen 
The  best  quality  of  albumen  thus  obtained  is  transparent 
and  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  for  mordanting  yarns 
anti  cloth.  At  Pestli  blood  is  drieil  in  flat  iron  pans  by 
exposure  to  air  at  a  temperature  of  from  100®  to  1 12®  F. 
From  3^Of)0  poumls  of  blootl  about  100  pounds  of  albu¬ 
men  are  obtained,  at  a  cost  of  $29;  16,200  eggs  would 
yield  tlie  same  amount  of  albumen,  at  a  cost  of  $96. 
Although  the  Cost  of  egg  albumen  is  three  times  as 
groat  as  that  of  blood  albumen,  the  former  is  prelerretl 
for  dyeing  purposes,  on  accouiiC  of  its  purity.  Blood 
albumen  of  a  second  quality,  darker  in  color,  but 
nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  is  used  largely  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  refining  sugar. 

Allnnniimria.  [From  Eng.  a/5n- 

men.  and  Gr.  ouron,  urine.J  (  A  disease  of  the 

urinary  organs,  characterized  by  the  pre  ence  of  albu¬ 
men  in  the  urine,  and  indicated  by  its  Coagulation  on 
tlio  application  of  adei{uatc  heat.  It  is  generally  at- 
teinb^d  with  ulceration  or  fatty  degeneration  ot  tlie 
kidneys.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous 
disease.  ^ 

Aleolioli^^m,  (dl'ko-d/Azm.)  (.Ved.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  series  of  nioi’bid  phenomena  produced  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Aicoriif  {di'kOrn,)  iu  Michigan,  a  N.co. ;  cop.  Corinth; 
pop.  10,431. 

Alcott,  Louisa  Mat,  (auVkdt,)  authoress  of  Little  Wo¬ 
men  (1867),  An  Old-Fashwned  Girl  (1870),  Little  Men 
(1871),  Aunt  Jo*s  Scrap-Bag  (1872),  Work  (1873),  Ac.,  all 
of  whicli  are  popular,  and  have  reached  several  editions. 
Alcotl,  WiLLiAM  A., an  American  social  and  educational 
reformer,  b.  in  Conn.,  1798,  co-edited  the  Annals  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  has  written  much  on  matters  of  domestic 
economy,  educational  progress,  Ac. 

Al<leliy<le.  {Chem.)  The  Vinic  or  acetic  aldehyde  may 
be  recognized  by  its  peculiar  acrid  odor,  which  affects 
the  eyes,  jis  well  as  by  its  volatility  and  inflammability. 
It  absorbs  oxygen  from  air  even  at  the  ordinary  ten> 
peratiire,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
Its  attraction  for  oxygen  enables  it  readily  to  reduce 
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the  salts  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  a  property  which 
has  been  utilized  for  silvering  the  inner  part  of  gljiss 
vessels.  A  dissolution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  ammoniac  is  poured  in  the  vessel  to  be 
silvered,  some  drops  of  aldehyde  are  afterwards  ailded, 
and  the  mixture  then  stirred.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is 
decomposed,  and  die  metal  depositates  itself  on  the 
glas.s,  in  a  continuous  and  bright  laver. 

41il  eu,  John,  (auidn,)  one  of  the  “  IMlgrim  Fathers,” 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Plymouth.  Mass.  lie 
figures  as  a  conspicuous  cliaracter  in  Longfellow’s  fine 
poem,  Mil^s  Standixh^s  (hurtship.  1).  1687. 

Alilc^il,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Frwborn  co. 

Al(lrieli«  Thomas  Bviley,  un  American  poet,  b.  at 
Pu’tsmouth,  N.  H.,  183G ;  been  connected  with  the /li- 
lantic  and  several  other  periodicals;  author  of  The 
Belts,  Course  of  True  Love,  Marjorie  Daw,  Ac. 

AU^xaiiilor*  Stephen,  an  American  astronomer,  b.  at 
Schenectady,  New  York.  1806,  giNuluated  from  Union 
Coll.,  Schenectady,  in  1824  ;  entered  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  in  18.32;  and  in  1h34  was 
elected  Adjunct  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  tlie  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  He  has  published  numerous 
papers  on  Astronomy.  Matliematics,  Physics,  Ac.,  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  astrononiei**  in 
Europe  and  America.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned : 
Physical  JVtenomena  Attendant  upon  Solar  Eclipses,  Pun- 
daoieutal  Principle  of  Mathematics,  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Forms  and  the  l\esent  Condition  of  some  of  the  Clusters  of 
Stars,  anil  Harmonies  in  the  Arrangemint  of  the  Solar 
System  which  seevx  to  he  (yrnfirmalory  of  the  AV6u/ar 
Theory  of  La  Place.  Professor  Alexaiuier  has  conducted 
two  expeditions  to  make  observations  on  solar  eclipses, 
one  to  Labrador  in  180(i,  and  one  to  the  West,  to  observe 
the  solar  eclipse  of  August,  1869. 

Aloxaii<ler’s$,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Jefferson  co.; 
pop.  1,244. 

Alexaii'<iria«  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Benson  co. ; 
pop.  921. 

Aloxaiidria.  in  O/o'o,  a  village  of  Licking  co. ;  pop. 
303. —  A  village  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  180. 

Alfro<l  i'amp'igrouiid,  in  Tcfmmee,  a  township  of 
Wilson  co. ;  pojy.  809. 

Alf>i'bor$;^,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Shibley  co.; 
pttp.  264. 

William  Rounseville,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  ii.  in  Freetown,  Mass.,  1823,  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard  Coll,  and  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  ministry  as  a  Unitarian  preacher.  lie  is 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  advanced  or  radical  wing 
of  titat  denomination,  and  possessing  considerable  ora¬ 
torical  ability,  Ids  pnltlic  services  draw  large  congrega¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Alger  is,  how(  ver,  best  known  as  an  author; 
his  works  having  all  been  of  a  character  which  indi¬ 
cated  extensive  scliolarship  and  laborious  research.  He 
has  published  Symbolic  History  of  (he  Cross  of  Christ, 
Oriental  Poetry,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life, 
aud  The  Soli’ufles  of  Nature  and  of  Man,  or  the  Loneliness 
of  Human  Xi/e(lS67). 

Alse'ri  a.  The  importations  of  d.  (Is77)  amounted  to 
$43.200,0(»U ;  exp«>rls.  $26.600, tiOO.  the  latter  being  $16,- 
600, 0<X)  less  than  1S76,  owing  to  bad  crops.  Tlie  culture 
of  the  vine  is  making  rajiid  progress, and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  is  produced.  The  K.R.  from  Algiei-s  to 
Oran  is  being  artively  pushed  on  toward  .Morocco  on 
the  west  and  to  Tunis  on  the  east. 

A in  N.  Mex.,  a  twp.  of  Santa  Ana  co. 

All€‘K'a'iiy.  in  N.  C.,  a  N.E.  co. ;  in  la.,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.  —  A  twp.  of  Craig  co.;  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of 
Davidson  co. 

Allo^lieiiy,  in  Penna,,  a  city  of  Allegheny  co.  See 
Pittsburo. 

ATIeii*  Willi \M,  an  American  divine,  b.  in  Mass.  1784, 
filled  the  presidential  chair  at  Mowdoin  Coll.,  1820-39: 
and  s.  Dr.  Chanuing  in  the  regency  of  that  of  Harvard. 
As  a  writer  lie  is  best  kn(»v>  n  by  bis  A  merican  Biograph¬ 
ical  Dictionary  (1809,  3d  e<i.,  18*^7  i.  I>.  1868. 

Alloii*  in  drV.,  a  twp.  of  Pope  <‘o.;  in  Ills,  a  twp.  of 
McLean  co.;  in  Mo,  a  twp.  of  Worth  co.;  in  W.  la., 
a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. 

Alloii*m,in  dia.,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co. ;  in  Ga,o.  dis¬ 
trict  of  Walton  co.;  in  Ky.,  a  precinct  of  Clay  co.  —  A 
twp.  of  Floyd  co. 

AIIoii*$4.  in  Tennessee,  a  townsliip  of  Haywood  co. ; 
pop.  2,048.  —  A  township  of  Sumner  co.;  pop.  1,102. 

2\l  in  T>  xas,  u  township  of  Ihinola  co. ;  pop.  1,640. 

I'jiCtory,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Marion 
CO. ;  pop.  TiHT  . 

All't'ii'M  Orovo,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Mason  co. ; 
pop.  1,199. 

ArieiiMvillo«  in  North  Carolina, u  township  of  Person 
CO.;  pop.  1,120. 

AUloy town*  ill  Texas,  a  township  of  Colorado  co.; 
pop.  i,.512. 

Allibone,  Samuel  Au.stin,  (uVle-bdn,)  an  American  lit- 
erateur,  ii.  in  Philadelphia,  1816,  has  based  his  reputa¬ 
tion  on  a  very  excellent  Dictionary  of  English 

Literature  anti  British  and  American  Authors  (Plain., 
1858),  the  2d  voL  was  isAiied  in  1868,  aud  the  3d  in  1871. 

Alli$rator.  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Tyrrell 
CO. ;  pop.  778. 

in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chester- 
fiebi  CO. ;  pop.  659 

in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Hardin  co.;  pop. 

1,901. 

Allison,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  I.»awrence  co. ;  pop.  855. 

AlliM»n*M  .llillN,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Jackson 
CO  ;  pop  564. 

AriiMoiiville«  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marion  co.; 
pop.  62. 
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Allot riotoxifl,  {dl-lo-tre-o-lvks'is.)  [From  Gr.  allotrios, 
foreign,  and  lexis,  parturition  J  (Med.)  The  bringing 
furtli  of  an  abnormal  hetus. 

AlloyN.  {Chem.)  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
alloys  in  use  are  very  large,  and  new  and  importai.t 
combinations  are  being  constantly  discovered.  The 
metals  most  in  use  are,  excluding  platinum,  eleven  in 
number.  They  may  be  divided  into  5  classes,  according 
to  their  physical  properties: 


Metals. 


I. —  Brittle 
Metals. 
Antimoky. 


Bismuth. 

II.  —  Interme¬ 
diary  Metal. 
Zinc. 

III.  ~  Ductile 
Metals. 
Iron. 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

IV.  —  Bo/t 
Metals. 
Lead. 

Tin. 

V’.  —  Liquid 
Metal. 
Mercurj. 


Hardness. 


Scratched  by 
glass. 


Melting- 

point. 


Scratched  by 
carbon,  orilme. 


Scratched  by 
glass. 


Scratched  by 
glass. 

Scratched  hr 
carbon,  of  lime. 


Scratched  by  the 
finger-nail. 
Scratched  by 
carbon,  of  lime. 


A  little 
above  red 
heat. 

Volatilizes 
below  red 
boat. 

256®  C. 


130^  Wedgw. 
Pyrometer. 
32^ 


270 

20® 


822^  C. 
210®  C. 


'I'eiiacity 
in  pro- 
)iortiou:iI 
niiiii  0. 


Almost  nil. 


24* 

6'80 


IS* 

8*5 


1- 

1-50 


spe¬ 

cific 

Grav¬ 

ity. 


7-7« 

10-25 


8-89 

10-47 


11-35 

7-29 


ALLOTS  OF  METALS  WITH  THE  BRITTLE  METALS. 


With 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Zinc. 

Difficult  of  pre¬ 
paration.  Very 

brittle.  Of  little 
interest. 

Verv  brittle. 

Steel-gray.  Hard 
and  very  combus¬ 
tible. 

Unknown. 

Iron. 

Whitening, 
hardening.  and 
rendering  it  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  Much 

used  for  steel 
ornaments. 

70  of  antimony 
and  30  of  iron  are 
somewhat  fusible. 
Very  hard  and 
white.  An  alloy 
of  2  of  iron  and  1 
of  antimony  more 
hard. 

Doubtful. 

Gold. 

Gray  metal. 

Very  brilliant. 

.Antimony  ha.s  a 
great  affinity  for 
gold ;  the  slightest 
fumesofltore  suf¬ 
ficient  to  alter  the 
ductility  of  that 
metal.  The  alloys 
are  pale-yellow, 
with  a  fracture 
like  that  of  porce¬ 
lain. 

Similar  to  that 
of  antimony.  Of 
a  yellow  -  green 
color. 

Copper. 

62  parts  of  cop¬ 
per  and  57  of  ar¬ 
senic.  A  gray, 
brilliant,  brittle 
metal.  Fusible ut 
red  heat.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  quau- 
tity  of  copper  U 
becomes  whiteand 
somewhat  ductile. 
Used  in  making 
buttons,  uuderthe 
name  of  white 
copper  or  tombac. 

Raphl  combina¬ 
tion  by  the  fusion 
of  the  two  metals. 
The  alloys  are 
brittle.  Those 

formed  with  equal 
parts  of  the  two 
metals  are  of  a 
beautiful  violet 
color. 

Alloys  brittle. 
Pale  red  color. 

Silver. 

65  parts  of  silver 
and  14  of  arsenio. 
Gravish-white 
brittle  metal. 

Takes  a  high  pol¬ 
ish. 

Have  a  very 
great  affinity.  Al* 
loys  always  brit¬ 
tle. 

Alloys  brittle 
and  lamellated. 
Bather  w-hite  in 
color. 

Lead. 

Arsenic  renders 
lead  lirittle.  The 
combiuatlons  are 
grayish-white. 

Not  decomposed 
by  heal,  proving 
close  atomic  com¬ 
bination. 

Antimony  gives 
banlness  to  lead. 
76  parts  of  lead 
and  24  parts  of  an- 
tliiiuuy  appear  tlie 
point  of  saturation 
of  the  two  metals. 
Very  much  harder 
than  lead.  When 
the  proportions  of 
antimony  are  in¬ 
creased,  the  alloy 
becomes  very  brit¬ 
tle. 

The  alloys  of 
bismuth  and  lead 
nroless  brittle  aud 
mure  ductile  than 
those  with  auti> 
mony,  but  less 
hard  also.  3  of 
lead  aud  2  of 
bi.smuth  has  a  col¬ 
or  intermediary 
between  tin  and 
lead.  It  is  very 
ductile.  Very  fu* 
sible. 

Tin. 

Gray,  lamellat- 
cd.  Lest  fusible 
than  tin. 

The  alloys  of  an¬ 
timony  and  tin  are 
as  white  as  tin, 
much  harder,  and 
less  ductile.  They 
become  brittle 

when  the  arsenic 
is  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion.  The  al¬ 
loy  formed  by  60 
parts  of  tin  and  20 
of  antimony  may 
be  made  into 
plates  sufficiently 
bard  to  engrave 
music  upon. 

Tin  and  bis* 
muih  unite  easily 
In  all  proportions 
by  fusion.  The 
alloys  are  harder 
and  more  fusible 
than  either  of  the 
two  separate  met* 
als. 

Mbbcdry. 

Without  inter* 
cst. 

Without  Inter¬ 
est.  A  white  grit¬ 
ty  metal. 

Mercury  dis* 
solves  a  large 
quantity  of  bis- 
muth  without  los¬ 
ing  its  fluidity. 
The  alloy  of  1  of 
bismuth  and  4  of 
mercury  very  fusi¬ 
ble. 
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ALLOTS  OF  ZINC. 

The  presence  of  zinc  always  gives  increased  hardness 
to  the  metals  with  which  it  is  combined.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  circumstance  to  note  that  it  is  volatile,  and 
its  oxidation  is  very  rapid,  facts  which  render  the 
making  of  alloys  of  zinc  very  diiticult.  With  iron  it 
forms  an  alloy  very  dilficultof  manufacture,  one  metal 
being  volatile  and  the  other  very  refractory.  With  gold 
it  forms  alloys  of  a  greenish-yellow,  very  brittle,  and 
susceptible  of  taking  a  high  polish.  With  copper  it 
forms  very  important  alloys;  it  wliitons  the  color  of 
the  copper,  forming  an  alloy  whicli  luis  a  fine  golden 
yellow,  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
gold  jewelry.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc  the 
color  becomes  yellowish-green,  and  passes  to  a  grayisli 
blue  wlien  its  proportions  are  more  tlian  half  of  the 
alloy.  These  alloys  are  all  more  fusible,  harder,  and 
less  oxiilizable  than  copper.  Tljose  which  contain  a 
tljird  of  their  weight  of  zinc  are  very  malleable  and 
ductile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  become  very 
brittle  at  a  slight  degree  of  heat.  With  silver  zinc 
combines  easily;  It  is  a  brittle,  bluish-white  alloy,  not 
employed  in  the  arts.  Witli  lead  it  produces  a  metal 
somewhat  hard,  and  capable  of  taking  a  tine  polish, 
without  diminishing  its  malleability  ;  the  alloy  is  also 
more  tough  than  lead,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  greater  than 
the  m(?an  of  the  two  meUls.  With  tin  it  forms  a  metal 
retQarkable  for  its  great  hardness  and  fusibility.  Witli 
mercury  it  forms  a  white,  very  brittle  metal.  —  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  some  of  the  coins  of  high 
antiquity  contain  zinc,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
])een  known  as  a  metal  before  1280  a.  d.  Albertus 
Magnus  speaks  of  ziuc  as  a  semi-metal^  and  called  the 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  golden  viarcasiU ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  he  means  to  apply  tliat  name  to  zinc  from  its 
power  of  imparting  a  golden  color  to  copper.  The 
probability  is,  that  calamine  was  known  from  the 
earliest  times  as  a  peculiar  earth,  although  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc  or  of  any  other  metal. 


DUCTILE  METALS. 

Alloys  which  they  form  with  themselves  and  imth  the  soft 
metals. 


GOLD. 

TroD  aad  gold 
form  ailojswith 
facility,  the  al¬ 
loy  being  diffi¬ 
cult  of  decom¬ 
position.  The 
alloy  contain- 
ing  one-tvelfth 
part  of  iron  it 
of  a  pale  yellow 
color:  that  com- 
poted  of  a  fifth 
or  a  tixtb  is 
yellowish-gray. 
This  last  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  jew¬ 
elry  under  the 
name  of  "gray 
gold.’*  The  al¬ 
loy  oontainiog 
3  or  4  of  iron  to 
lofgold  is  gray¬ 
ish-white,  and 
very  bard. 
These  metals 
beoome  harder 
by  tempering; 
the  last -men¬ 
tioned  in  par¬ 
ticular.  This 
alloy  might  be 
used  in  the 
manufacture  of 
cutting  instru- 
.Bents. 


COPPER. 

It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain 
a  veritable  al¬ 
loy  of  copper 
and  iron  ;  nev¬ 
ertheless  they 
may  be  allied 
by  fusion.  A 
tenth  part  of 
copper  com¬ 
bined  with 
brass  gives  a 
homogen  eo  u  a 
product,  very 
hard,  more 
tough  thaa 
brass,  and 
which  may  e- 
ventually  be 
turned  to  use. 


SILVER. 
Doubtful.  Very 
little  studied. 


Gold  and 
copper  form  al¬ 
loys  in  all  pro¬ 
portions  ;  the 
metals  being 
harder  than 
gold :  the  max¬ 
imum  belongs 
to  the  alloy  con¬ 
taining  an 
eighth  of  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  also 
more  fusible 
than  gold  aud  a 
little  less  duc¬ 
tile.  It  is  on 
account  of  its 
greater  hard¬ 
ness  that  this 
alloy  super¬ 
sedes  pure  gold 
in  coining  mon¬ 
ey,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of 
Jewelry. 


Gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  mix  readily 
together,  but 
do  not  appear 
to  form  a  true 
combination. 
The  alloys  are 
of  a  wbitisb- 
green  color ;  a 
twentieth  part 
of  sliver  suffices 
to  change  tiie 
color  of  the 
gold.  They  are 
more  fusible 
than  gold,  \*ery 
ductile,  harder, 
more  elastic, 
nud  more  son¬ 
orous  than  gold 
and  silver  sep¬ 
arately.  The 
jewellers  often 
make  use  of 
"greeu  gold" 
composed  of  70 
part.s  of  gold 
and  30  parts  of 
silver :  this  al¬ 
loy  corresponds 
almost  identi¬ 
cally  with  the 
combi  nation 
possessing  the 
maximum  of 
hardness. 

Sliver  and  copper  are  easily  al¬ 
lied  in  all  proportions.  These  al¬ 
loys  are  largelv  used  in  the  arts, 
being  almost  as  ductile  as  pure 
silver,  at  the  same  time  posses¬ 
sing  more  hardness  and  elasticity. 
The  color  of  the  alloys  remains 
while,  even  when  the  copper 
formsquite  half  of  the  compound. 
The  maximum  of  hardness  be¬ 
longs  to  the  alloy  containing  one- 
fifth  part  copper. 


ALLO 

SUPPLEMENT. 


*SV)/f  Metals. 

LEAD. 

No  alloy  can 
be  obtained  be¬ 
tween  iron  aud 
lead. 


GOLD. 

Alloys  very 
brittle;  a  two- 
thousandth 
part  of  lead  suf¬ 
fices  to  alter 
the  ductibility 
of  gold.  The 
alloy  coDtaic.- 
ing  an  eighth 
per  cent,  of  lead 
is  pale  yellow  in 
color ;  extreme¬ 
ly  brittle. 


COPPER. 

Do  nut  ap¬ 
pear  capable  of 
forming  true  al¬ 
loys. 


SILVER. 

Lead  and  sil¬ 
ver  unite  in  all 
proportions :  a 
minute  quanti¬ 
ty  of  lead  suffi¬ 
ces  to  greatly 
diminish  the 
ductility  of  the 
silver.  The  al¬ 
loys  are  never¬ 
theless  ductile 
to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  ;  they  are 
likewise  more 
dense  and  fusi¬ 
ble  than  the 
metals  compos 
log  them. 


DUCTILE  MET.AL8. 

Alloys  which  they  form  with  themselves  and  with  the  soft 
metals. 

i^oft  Metals. 


IRON. 
The  alloys 
of  tin  and 
iron  arebrit- 
tie.  A  v**ry 
small  qnan- 
titr  of  iron 
suffices  to 
diininishthe 
malleability 
of  the  tin. 
tarnish  its 
color,  and 
give  it  hard¬ 
ness.  The 
alloy  com¬ 
posed  of  6 
parts  of  tin 
and  1  of 
iron  is  par¬ 
tially  mal¬ 
leable  when 
cold;  when 
Tn-  j  heated  it  is 
brittle.  It 
may  be  cut 
vUh  a  pair 
of  shears. 
Its  granula¬ 
tion  resem¬ 
bles  that  of 
steel.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity 
7-246. 
With  10 
parts  of  tin 
and  1  part 
of  iron  an 
alloy  is  pre¬ 
pared  easily 
fusible. hard 
and  tough, 
which  may 
be  utilized 
for  many 
kinds  of 
castings. 

Liquid  Metal. 
Mercury 
has  DO  ac¬ 
tion  upon 
iron.  This  is 
why  vessels 
_  of  iron  are 
Mbr- j  always  used 

it.  The 
a  m  a  1 g  ams 
which  may 
be  obtained 
are  without 
stability. 


GDLD. 

Thealloysof 
tin  and  gold 
arc  brittle; 
they  are.  how¬ 
ever,  distin¬ 
guished  by 
some  ductility 
when  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the 
tin  do  not  ex- 
c  e  ed  0  n  e • 
twelfth.  Their 
color  is  pale 
or  almost 
white. 


COPPER. 

Tlie  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin 
are  of  extreme 
importance  in 
the  arts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their 
great  tough¬ 
ness,  their 
hardness,  and 
their  fusibili¬ 
ty.  The  alloy 
composed  of 
W  parts  of 
copper  and  24 
of  tin  is  white, 
very  brilliant, 
and  brittle. 
The  alloy  com¬ 
posed  of  90 
partsof  copper 
and  10  of  tin 
is  of  a  sombre 
yellow  color, 
more  fusible, 
harder  and 
tougher  than 
copper ;  less 
oxidizable  in 
the  air,  but  of 
little  mallea¬ 
bility. 


SILVER. 

The  alloys  of 
silver  and  tin 
are  very  hanl  : 
a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  tin  suf¬ 
fices  to  destroy 
the  ductility 
of  the  silver. 


Mercury  has 
a  very  decided 
action  upon 
gold,  it  dis¬ 
solves  it  rapid¬ 
ly  and  in  great 
quantity  with¬ 
out  the  result¬ 
ing  amalgam 
ceasing  to  be 
liquid.  The 
point  of  satu¬ 
ration  appears 
to  be  two  parts 
of  gold  to  1  of 
mercury-  The 
compound  is 
white,  pasty; 
it  crystallizes 
by  slowly  cool¬ 
ing. 


SOFT  MET.AL8. 


Mercury  and 
copper  form 
a  m  u  1  g  a  III  s 
very  difilcult 
of  prepara¬ 
tion.  They  are 
without  in¬ 
terest. 


Mercury  be¬ 
haves  towards 
silver  almost 
in  the  same 
way  it  does 
with  gold.  An 
amalgam  of 
silver,  just  as 
an  amalgam 
of  gold,  is 
made  use  of  to 
gild. 


Alloys  which  they  form  with  themselves  and  with 
vurcury. 

LEAD. 


TIN. 


Lead  and  tin  form  alloys  easily, 
by  fusion.  The  alloys  are  less  white 
than  pure  tin.  but  very  much 
harder.  The  hardest  and  toughest 
metal  is  composed  of  25  parts  of 
lead  and  76  parts  of  tin.  The  alloy 
composed  of  33  parts  of  tin  and  67 
parts  of  lead  is  grayish-white  in 
color,  malleable,  more  fusible  than 
tin ;  burns  at  a  red  heat.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  9-55. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  lead 
increases  the  hardness  of  tin. 


Liquid  Metal. 

Mercury  and  tin 
upou  being  subjected 
to  heat  combine  in  all 
proportions ;  even 
when  cold  an  amal¬ 
gam  is  formed.  The 
amalgam  formed  of 
Mbrcubt.-^  equal  parts  of  the 
two  metaU  is  solid. 

Tiiat  composed  of  10 
parts  of  mercury  and 
I  of  tin  Is  liquid",  and 
resembles  mercury, 
but  it  flows  less 
freely. 

The  following:  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
principal  alloys  of  copper  is  borrowed  from  Messrs.  Ox- 
land  and  Trurau's  MetaU  and  their  Alloys, 


Mercury  dissolves  lead  even  when 
cold  by  means  of  trituration.  When 
beat  is  employed,  the  dissolving 
power  of  the  mercury  is  very 
rapid.  It  is  capable  of  absorbing 
half  its  weight  of  lead  without 
losing  its  fluidity.  The  amalgam 
formed  of  equal  parts  of  the  two 
metals  is  susceptible  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion. 
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Copp’r. 

Ziuc. 

Tin. 

Antique  bronze  sword.  ^ . 

87 -om) 

13-000 

Bronze  for  Statues . 

91-400 

6-530 

1  700 

90*000 

10  000 

90-000 

10*000 

“  for  Gilding . 

82-257 

17-481 

0-238 

Speculum  Metal  . 

66-000 

33-000 

84*700 

15*300 

73*730 

•27-270 

80*200 

20  (KK) 

84*700 

15*300 

English  Wire . 

70-290 

-29-260 

0-17 

66*000 

33  000 

Gun-Metal  . 

90*300 

9-670 

0-03 

60*000 

40*000 

66  000 

33*000 

8*300 

83  00 

Bell-Metal  fur  Large  Bells . 

80-(K)0 

20  00 

1  ()0n 

2-00 

81-00 

Nickel  Silver  (English) . 

60*000 

17-8 

50*000 

13  6 

60*000 

25*0 

Arum,  in  New  T(n-ky  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop. 
76G.  • 

Al'ma  [Lat..  fostering  mother.]  A  term 

used  by  students  to  designate  the  college  or  university 
where  they  were  educated,  or  whence  they  graduated. 

Almira,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Benzie  co. ;  pop. 
393. 

Alm'onds,  in  North  CaroUnay  a  township  of  Stanley 
CO. :  pop.  792. 

Alpefi-Maritimefk,  {aUp-mdr'e-tem,)  a  S.E.  dept,  of 
France,  bordering  upou  Italy,  and  washed  on  the  S. 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  on  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Alpine  chain  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Its  surface  is  generally  hilly,  but  witli  lovely 
and  fertile  valleys  intersticed  between  the  spurs  of  tlie 
mountain  ranges.  Chief  rivers,  the  Loup,  Paillon,  and 
Var.  It  has  many  forests,  and  pastni*age  is  plentiful ; 
wine,  fruits,  honey,  and  tobacco  are  extensively  grown, 
and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  an  object  of  much  at¬ 
tention.  Chp.  Nice.  Thisdept.  wsis  formed  in  1860  of  the 
ancient  co.  of  Nice  then  ceded  by  Italy  to  France,  and 
of  part  of  tlie  dept.  Var.  Pop.  198,818. 

AUpiiie^  iu  ArkansaSjK  township  of  Clarke  co.\  pop. 
828. 


ArMaoe-I.<orraine'.  Under  this  designation  there 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Brussels,  in  June, 

1871,  the  former  French  depts.  of  Bas-Rhin  (or  Lower 
Alsace),  Haut-Rhin  (or  Upper  Alsace  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Relfort  and  its  neighhorliood),  the 
greater  part  of  .Moselle,  and  portions  of  Meurthe  and 
Vosges:  the  whole  now  constituting  a  prov.  of  the 
German  empire,  with  an  area  of  5,014  sq.  m..and  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1,008,505,  the  cap.  being  .'-trasburg.  During 

1872,  a  project  was  mooted  i»f  transferring  this  newly- 
acqnired  prov.  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  so  as  to 
territorialize  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a  European  mon¬ 
archy.  Tliis  was  not  carried  out.  On  July  4, 1879,  Alsace- 
LmTaine  received  a  local  government,  and  !>ecame  a 
member  of  the  German  Confederation;  the  Governor 
and  Ministers  being  appointed  by  the  German  Emperor, 
with  a  legislature  elected  by  indirect  popular  suffrage. 

AlfernaTion  of  Oeiiora'f Ion.  {J^ysinl.)  A  term 
under  which  it  is  here  pn^posed  to  explain  in  detail  the 
phenomena  of  non-sexnal  reproduction  genemlly.  This 
title  does  not  correctly  embrace  all  the  pbenomciia  of 
reproduction  without  the  direct  infinence  of  the  male, 
but  until  a  more  comprehensive  general  term  be  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  certaiiify  moj%t  convenient  to  describe  these 
changes  under  the  present  bead.  It  is  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  only  that  w-e  find  the  o>-dinary  sexual  reproduc¬ 
tive  process ’8uperse«led  by  the  non-sexual  production 
of  individuals.  Even  in  these  the  phenomena  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  Nevertheless  they  are  by  no  means 
accidental,  but, as  Voii  Siebold  remarks,  have  a  definite 
position  in  tlie  history  of  the  ilevelopment  of  organic 
beings,  being  e.specially  manifested  in  the  Coelenterata, 
the  cestode  and  trematode  Kntozoa,  and  in  certain  fami¬ 
lies  of  Insecta.  Perhaps  the  true  relation  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  processes  of  generation  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  presenting  all  the  phenomena  of  development 
in  a  tabulated  form,  as  has  been  doue  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
thus: 


Continous. 


'Growth. 
Metamorphosis. 
Gemmation 
(without  fusion). 

..with  fusion).  (Gamogenesis. 

By  gamogenesis  is  understood  “sexual  reproduction:*’ 
by  agamogenesis,  the  non-sexnal  process.  M'hen  the 
producing  individual  (or  protozooid)  has  no  sexual  or¬ 
gans.  Prof.  Owen’s  term  inetagmesis  may  be  emjiloyed; 
but  when  there  are  sexual  organs,  and  the  buds  resem¬ 
ble  ova,  then  Prof.  Huxley  adopts  the  term  Parthe¬ 
nogenesis  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  phenomena  of  alternate  generation  has  been  most 
ably  described  by  Prof  Allen  Tlioinsoii.  of  Glasgow,  who 
observes  that  it  consists  in  this,  namely,  that  in  some 
animals  “  the  body  or  individual  which  is  developed  im- 
meciiately  from  the  ovum  is  not,  in  general,  itself  the 
bearer  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  nevertheless  maintains 
for  a  time  an  independent  existence,  or  presents  the 
structural  and  functional  characters  of  a  separate  or 
distinct  individual,  these  characters  often  differing  re¬ 
markably  from  those  of  the  sexual  iudividuaU  b'ooi 
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which  the  ovum  derived  its  oripin  j  fiud  that  eni)se» 
quentlj'  this  individual, or  one  or  otlier  of  its  successors, 
has  formed  in  connection  with  it,  either  internally  or 
externally,  and  without  sextfal  organs,  a  now  progeny, 
which'  may  consist  of  one  or  of  many  individuals,  which 
have  each  of  them  more  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  independent  animals,  and  which,  however  variable 
their  organization  may  he,  present  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  sexually  complete  and  renew  the  true  genera¬ 
tive  act  hy  the  formation  of  fecundated  ova.  In  some 
animals  it  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  individual 
(levcdopetl  from  the  ovum  wliicli  resumes  the  sexual 
functions;  in  other  animals  this  offsjiring  bears  a 
Bocoml  brood,  or  a  thinl,  and  even  more  successive 
generatitujs,  before  the  return  is  made  to  sexual  repro¬ 
duction.’*  Such  being  a  general  statement  of  the  tacts 
representing  so  many  links,  as  it  were,  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  cliain  of  phenomena  of  non-sexual  reproduction, 
wo  now  proceed  to  adduce  a  selection  of  illustrations 
by  which  this  interesting  law  of  alternate  generation 
nniy  l»e  clearly  understood.  Probably  tlie  m<*st  practi¬ 
cally  useful  exemplification  which  can  he  brought  for¬ 
ward,  is  that  which  we  derive  from  a  consideration  of 
the  development  of  a  cestode  i)arHsite  or  Kntozoon 
which,  unfortunately,  infests  the  human  body.  In  this 
view,  therefore,  we  particularly  invito  attention  t«)  the 
natural  history  of  tlie  comimin  Tape-worm,  or  Tit-iiia 
tolitiin.  The  Solitary  Tape-w  orm  (so  misnamed  from  the 
false  notion  that  only  one  lives  in  the  same  ptu'son  at 
once),  in  the  full-grown  condition,  is  not,  strictly  speak 
ing,  a  creature  or  animal. but  rather  a  great  many  crea 
tures  attached  to 
one  another,  so  as 

to  form  a  colony,  “ 

or,  more  scientiti-  ' 
cully,  the  Strobila. 

(Sec  Strobila,  be¬ 
low.)  This  colony 
is  usually  com- 
pos'-d  of  several 
iiundred  joints, 
and  each  of  the«e 
joints  repre.sents 
an  i  11  d  i  V  i  d  u  a  1 
worm  (pr'-plotiis) ; 
tliose  which  are 
nearest  to  the  low¬ 
er  eml  (or  s«»-called 
tail  of  the  Tape¬ 
worm  )heing  sexu¬ 
ally  mature.  They 
are  indeed  henna- 
p  )i  ro  «l  i  t  i  c,  i.  e. 
having  both  male 
and  female  repro- 
du<tive  fjrgans. 

Those  feebly  de¬ 
veloped  joints 
which  form  the  so- 
calle<l  neck  of  the 
worm  are  imper¬ 
fect  or  immature  individuals;  whilst  the  little  head  is 
nothing  more  than  a  single  indiviilual  (ecjuivalent  to  a 
joint  or  proglottis)  irregularly  modified,  and  furnished 
with  an  afiparatus  by  which  tlie  strobila  or  colony  is,  as 
it  were,  securely  anchored  to  tlie  walls  of  the  boN\el  of 
the  unhappy  person  which  the  Tajie-worm  infests.  The 
man,  woman,  or  child  thus  infested,  or  harboring  the 
parasite,  is  technically  said  to  be  the  hnst,  because  he 
or  she  entertains  its  presence.  Looking,  therefore,  at 
the  mature  jiroglottis  a»  the  a<lult  individual  worm,  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  I'epro- 
duces  itself.  After  the  proglottis  (which  is  furnishetl 
witli  male  and  female  reproductive  organs)  has  under¬ 
gone  impregnation  hy  contact  with  another  proglottis. 
there  results  from  this  the  formation  <»f  eggs  within  it. 
which  eggs,  whilst  still  within  the  body  f)f  tlie  parent, 
develop  into  embryos,  the  latter  still  retaining  the  egg 
coverings  At  tliis  time  the  proglottis  is  about  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  passive  migration,  f«*r  having  detached  itself 
from  the  strobila,  it  is  soon  expelled  Irom  the  bowel  of 
the  host,  and  thereftirc  finds  its  way  into  some  cesspool, 
or  it  may  l'6  inb)  the  open  fiehls.  The  jiroglottiiles 
move  about  for  a  time,  but  the  growth  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  embryos  within  causes  the  proglottis  sooner 
or  later  to  hurst,  and  the  embryos  thus  become  dis 
persed;  some  are  thus  conveyed  down  drains  or  sewers, 
others  are  lodged  by  the  roadsides  in  ditches  ami  waste 
places,  whilst  multitudes  arc  scattered  far  and  near  by 
winds  or  insects  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Kach 
embryo  is  furnished  with  a  special  boring  apparatus, 
having  at  its  anterior  end  three  pairs  of  hooks:  the  eii 
tire  group  or  family,  therefore,  of  any  single  proglottis 
is  called  the  “six-hooked  brood.”  After  a  whil  •,  by  ac¬ 
cident,  as  it  wore,  a  pig  comes  in  the  way.  either  of 
these  embryos  or  of  tlie  proglottides,  swallows  them 
along  with  "other  matters  taken  in  as  food.  The  eni 
bryos,  Immediately  l>eing  transferred  to  the  digestive 
caiial,  escape  from  the  eggshells  and  bore  their  way 
through  the  living  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  having 
|odgc<l  themselves  in  the  fatty  parts  of  the  flesh,  they 
there  rest  to  await  their  further  transfomiatinn  or  des¬ 
tiny.  The  animal  thus  infested  becomes  measlod,  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  are  acquainted  with  measly  pork.  In 
this  situation  the  embryos  «lrop  their  hooks  or  boring 
apparatus,  and  become  transformed  into  the 
celluhsfp..  A  portion  of  this  measlod  meat  being  eaten 
bv  ourselves, either  in  a  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  con¬ 
dition,  transfers  the  Cysticerens  to  onr  own  alimentarv 
canal  in  which  situation  the  Cysticerens  nttaches  itself 
to  the  M-all  of  the  humau  intestine,  and,  having  secured 


Fig.  3.  - 


-TAPE-WORM. 


A,  single  joint  or  proglottis  ;  B,  bead  of 
the  colonr.  or  .Strobila. 
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a  good  anchorage,  begins  to  grow  at  the  lower  or  caudal 
extremity,  producing  numerous  joint.s  or  buds  to  form 
the  strobila  or  Tape-worm  colony.  Tims  the  cycle  of 
life-<ievelopment  is  completed,  and  we  have  a  simple 
alternation  of  generation  in  whicli  the  immediate  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  proglottis  (or  sexually  mature  indi\i(iual) 
is  a  six-hooked  brood;  by  metamorphosis  the  latter  be¬ 
comes  traustorme'l  into  the  Cysticerens,  having  a  head 
with  four  suckers,  ami  a  double  crown  of  hooks;  and 
by  gemmation  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a  m  bole  colony 
(strobila)  of  iiulivi»luals,  the  gr<*ater  i>ait  of  whicli 
are  d(;sline<l  to  become  sexually  mature  individuals, 
or  jiroglottides.  It  will  be  ubs<Tved,  tlierelore.  that 
the  product  of  a  single  ovum  is  in  the  flr^t  instance 
a  single  iion-sexnal  embryo  (^or  protozooid);  in  tin* 
second  pliase  it  becomes  a  iion-sexual  Cysticerens 
(or  dentozooid);  iu  the  tliird  change  it  gives  oft',  hy 
budding,  nuinerou.s  grmniuies  (or  tritiizooids),  most  of 
them  destined  to  be  sexually  mature  individuals,  and 
in  this  way  to  re.semble  tlu'ir  original  parents.  A  more 
coinplicateil  alternation  of  generation  occurs  in  the 
Coplentcrata.  especially  in  that  division  which  we  call 
the  llyilrozoa.  Thu.s  tlie  common  zoophyte  Cttmpann- 
hiria  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Certain  polyp¬ 
like  cells  or  gonoblastidia  (/,  in  Fig.  4)  of  the  polyp 
colony  contain  ova  (g)^  which  latter,  after  contact  with 
spermatozoa  developed  from  other  cells,  form  ciliated 
embryos  (i  and  c).  These,  having  escaped  from 
their*  gonohlastidium,  swim  about  fi*r  a  time,  an<i, 
losing  their  cilia,  ultimately  settle  down  on  some  wee<l 
or  rock,  where,  undergoiug  a  change  of  form,  they 
sprout  upwards  to 
formayoung  polyp- 
idomo  (or  coeno- 
sarc).  By  a  process 
of  gemination  nu¬ 
merous  polyi  -heads 
(polypitesfare  pro¬ 
duced,  and  also  at 
intervals  other 
modifietl  i>olyiiites, 
wliich  are  contai  ned 
in  similar  capsules 
or  hydrothecre  {k 
and  / ).  Some  of 
these  capsules  give 
rise  to  meduss)ids  (/) 
by  a  i*rore8s  of  bud¬ 
ding,  and  these  lat¬ 
ter  are  capable  of  ^ 
producing  ova  by  an 
ordinary  sexual  jiro- 
cess  (ganiogenesis). 

Others  form  the 
gonoblastidia  above 
mentioned,  while 
the  embryonic 
products  of  both 
these  modified  indi¬ 
viduals  form  new 
polyp  colonies  in 
the  way  wo  have 
just  described.  If  . 
space  admitted,  we 
sliould  be  glad  to 
enter  into  niinnto 
details  of  this  curi¬ 
ously  complicated 
process,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  which  is 
seen  in  thedeveloj)- 
nient  of  certain  Me- 
(iusa?,  such  as  C'hrysaora. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHET8A0RA. 


From  these  sexually  mature 
forms  Prol.  Tliom'son  has  describeil  the  process  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  “The  fecur.clated  ova  which  they  produce  are 
first  ilevehiped  into  aciliated  movinganimalciilc  (aand 
b,  Fis.  4).  somew lint  like  a  polygastrican.  This  crea¬ 
ture,  after  undergoing  a  sliglit  cluiuge  of  form,  fixes 
itself  l).v  tiie  narrowest  end,  and  aciiiiires  tentacles  like 
a  polyp'  at  tlie  otlier  (c,  d,  and  e),  amounting  for  some 
time  to  eiglit  (/).  In  this  condition  it  ii]ipeiir8  to  lie 
capalile  of  multiplying  itself,  or  pi  odnring  otlier  similar 
attaclied  polyps  liy  gemmation  from  its  side  or  liase,  or 
from  a  rnniiiiig  stolon  tieiow  it  (F)*  The  snhseipieiit 
change  of  eacli  of  tliese  iiolypoids  is  remarkable.  It 
lias  lieen  descrilied  hy  Sars  and  llal.vell  as  follows:  — 
The  body  undergoing  some  elongation  becomes  par¬ 
tially  divided  liy  transverse  grooves  (A,  i)  into  a  range  or 
colniim  of  imperfect  Mediisir,  attached  still  to  eacli 
otlier  liy  tlieir  adjacent  siirfares,  hut  presenting  at  their 
liorders',  in  various  degrees  of  advancement  tlie  division 
into  rays  or  lobes  wTiieh  belong  to  the  Medusai,  tlie  up¬ 
per  or  terminal  one  having  developed  niion  it  a  set  of 
radiated  processes  distinct  from  the  tentacles  of  tlie 
polyp,  and  much  longer  tliaii  tliose  of  the  rest  (/.■)■  Tlie 
voniig  Mednuv  are  successively  separated  from  the 
stock  liy  tlie  deepening  of  the  transverse  clefts  lietween 
them  (li.  They  then  move  alimit  as  independent  aiii- 
nmls,  and  proceed  in  their  further  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  sexual  and  other  coinpieteness  (ni,  ni.  Tliese 
bodies,  tlierelore,  are  snbiect  to  two  kinds  of  niuitipli- 
catinn,  which  are  verv  different:  liy  simple  gemniation 
a  iinmiier  or  a  colony  of  strohilne  may  he  produced,  and 
liv  transverse  fission  and  develoiiment  a  nnniber  of 
Mednsn?  may  lie  thrown  off  from  each  strohila.]'  In  tlie 
Tape-worm  colony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  individuals  of 
the  stroliila  attain  their  sexual  maturity  while  still  as¬ 
sociated  togetlicr;  hnt  here,  in  tlio  Medusae,  the  Me- 
dnsR-are  verv  small  and  inimatiire  at  the  time  of  their 
separation.  A  still  nioie  startling  modifieation  of  tlie 
uoD-sexual  process  of  reproduction  is  seen  in  thePIaiit- 
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lice  or  Aphides.  In  these  tiny  though  highly  organ- 
izi'ii  insect  members  uf  the  animal  kingdom,  v^hole 
generations,  sometimes  eleven  in  succession,  are  repro¬ 
duced  trom  sexual  parents, all  of  them  being  the  product 
of  a  single  ovum.  This  is  brought  about  by  a  process  of 
internal  Irndding  in  tlie  parents,  the  extrinled  vivipar¬ 
ous  young  being  developed  internally  from  egg-like 
bodies,  wliich  are  not  true  ova  and  have  never  under¬ 
gone  impregnation.  The  distinguished  author  above 
quoted  describes  the  course  of  the  generative  process  as 
follows :  —  “  Perfect  male  and  female  wingetl  insects  are 
observed  only  towards  the  autumn  season.  These  fly 
about  in  great  quantities;  the  imjiregnated  females  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs,  covered  with  a  protecting  case  of  mu¬ 
cus,  in  the  axils  and  other  recesses  of  plants,  ^^hcre 
they  remain  during  the  winter.  In  spring  there  are 
developed  from  these  ova  a  brood  of  larva?,  or  imperfect 
female  Aphides,  which  soon  produce,  hy  an  actofvivlp- 
anms  generation,  and  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
male  sex,  a  progeny  of  a  similar  kind;  and  this  is  re- 
jieated  in  successive  generations  for  nine  or  ten  times  in 
tlie  common  species,  or  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  during 
the  summer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  tlie  last  brood 
brings  forth  male  and  perfect  f»*nialo  imiividuals,  both 
of  which  die  after  having  provided,  by  the  production 
of  fecundated  ova,  for  the  continued  generation  during 
the  next  season.”  In  Fig.  6,  a  represents  tlie  spermato- 
zodii  fertilizing  the  ovum  (6),  which  gives  rise  to  d,  the 
first  embryo  or  viviparous  laiwa.  Tin's  larva  gives 
origin  to  eight  somewhat  differently  formed  larvai  (c), 
while  each  one  of 
thesein  their  turn 
produces  eight 
others,  and  so  on, 
until  the  succes¬ 
sive  progenies  are 
comidetcd;  the 
last  giving  birth 
to  true  sexual  in¬ 
dividuals,  a  pair 
of  which  are  hero 
drawn,  h  being 
the  male  and  ithe 
female.  The  mul¬ 
titudes  of  larval 
Plant-lice  thus 
produced  from  a  . 
single  ovum, 
though  not  defy¬ 
ing  calculation  on 
paper,  yet  almost 
defy  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive. 

This  process, 
while  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  true  par¬ 
thenogenesis  {<7.1*. 
below  ),is  not  only 
remarkable  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  crea¬ 
tures  BO  high  in 
the  scale  of  ani¬ 
mal  organization, 
but  also  on 
count  of  the  very 
close  resemblance 
which  obtains  in  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the 
young  of  these  viviparous  larvfe  as  compared  with  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  eggs  within  tlie  body  of  the 
true  sexually  mature  female.  In  both  creatures  thes*** 
are  special  organs  which  give  rise  to  the  germs ;  but  in 
the  non-fertilized  broods,  or  viviparous  larvce,  they  may 
bccomiared  to  a  multitude  of  buds  capable  of  attain- 
ing'the  deveb'pment  and  appearance  of  lull-gro>Mi  in 
sects,  which  latter  differ  from  the  jierfect  insect  chiefly 
in  their  usually  not  jK*ssessing  any  wings,  and  having 
imperfect  reproductive  organs. 

AltitiMlo  and  Azimuth  (or  Alt-Azimuth)  In- 
Ktriiiiient.  (A.<L)  A  telescope  so  constructed  as 
to  he  movable  primarily  about  a  vertical  axis,  and 
secondarily  about  an  horizontal  axis,  at  right  angles  to 
the  tube  of  the  telescojie.  Such  a  telescope  may  be  dP 
rected  towards  a  cili'stial  object  by  two  movements. 
Thus,  KUpjiose  the  telescoj’e  divecti’d  in  the  first  iiistauce 
horizontally  towards  the  north,  and  that  the  object  to 
be  obsofA'ed  lies  t<|\^ards  tlie  S.\' .,  and  at  Hiielevatior; 
of  forty-five  degrees.  Then  the  telescope  must  first 
be  turned  about  the  vertiiiil  axis  tovaids  the  Vi.  ami 
through  an  angle  of  135  degrees,  llwu  on  the  A:witifh 
of  tlie  object  (see  Azimuth tin*  bitter  ita  oliiftith-  (sve 
Altiiuhe);  and  the  instrument  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  lo ought  to  bear  on  objects  by  motions 
affecting  these  relation^.  For  scientific  i>urposes,  the 
alt-az.imuth  has  md  be<‘ii  much  used.  1  he  altitude  and 
azimuth  of  every  celestial  object  are  continually  chnug- 
iiig.  so  that  an  object  cau  only  be  kept  in  tlie  field  of 
an  alt-azimmli  liv  a  rnntiiiiinl  and  vaiinlilc  |.i(iri’i-B  nf 
doiililc’  motions,  wtiicli  no  niachiner.v  can  im|  ail.  Tlie 
alt  azininlli  lias,  liovevcr.  li-en  used  at  (ireenwidi  lor 
determining  the  elevation  of  the  moon  wheu  due  east 
or  west.  ^ ,, 

Alt-Of4'n,  (auU-d'fev,)hn  ancient  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Danube,  2  m.  N.  of  Buda.  Many  Roman  remains 
are  found  here,  and  in  early  ages  it  was  the  cap.  of 
Atfila,  king  of  the  Huns.  11,730. 

Art4Mi«  in  Minne-cnta.,  a  twp.  of  Waseca  co.;  pop.  429. 
Alt'ona.  in  JIHnnis,  a  village  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  9o2. 
Alum  ItiUjfO,  in  Virgiiiw,  a  township  of  Floyd  co. ; 
pop.  1,035. 

Al'va  |•lallt»'liOIl,  in  i/aiTic,  a  twp.  of  Aroostook 

CO. ;  p(^.  496. 
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Alvara'do,  in  n  twp.  of  TIill  co. ;  pop.  1,724. 

Am'ber,  in  Michimm,  u  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  pop.  ;)92. 

Alllboy\  in  Kew  i'or/.',  u  village  of  Onondaga  co. ;  pop. 

128. 

Amelia,  in  Otppon.,  a  district  of  Baker  co. ;  pop.  09. 

Amelin,  in  »Soiith  Curolinuy  a  township  of  Orangeburg 
dist. ;  pop.  2,0  tO. 

Anieiinrrli<ea.  (dm-e.n-dr-re'ah,)  n.  [From  Or.  a, 
priv.,  llie  menses, and  I  flow.)  {Med.)  Oh- 

Blniction  of  the  menstrual  or  monthly  flow.  It  is 
most  coniinonly  symptomatic,  and  hence  tlie  cliief  at- 
tention  must  he  paid  to  tlie  cause.  Usually,  there isan 
atonic  state  of tlie  system  generally,  and  lienee  chaly- 
beates  and  other  tonics  are  a<IviHable. 

Allies,  in  /own,  a  village  of  Story  co. ;  pop.  6^6. 

Aiii'lierMt^  III  Viryinia^  a  township  of  Amherst  co. ; 
pop.  3.632. 

Amine,  (dm'in.)  n.  (Cliem.)  A  compound  of  ammonia, 
in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  base  radicals; — thus  we  have  pota^saniine,  ethyls* 
mine,  Ac. 

Am'ito  City,  in  Louisiana^  adist.  of  Tangipahoa  par. ; 
pop.  IIKJ. 

Amoliiiim,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aromatic  lierbs,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Zincfiberacf'se  or  (finger  family.  I  ho 
rootstocks  are  jointed,  creeping;  the  leaves  placed  in 
two  rows,  sheathing  at  the  base,  lance-shaped,  anil  un¬ 
divided  at  the  margin.  Tlie  flowers,  in  a  spike  or 
cluster,  are  provided  with  bracts,  and  hut  little  raised 
above  the  ground;  there  is  hut  one  stamen,  whose  fila¬ 
ment  18  prolonged  beyond  the  two-ceIli*d  anther,  so  as 
to  form  a  mi^re  or  less  lohed  crest ;  the  capsule  is  three- 
celled,  and  opens,  when  rifle,  by  three  pieces,  so  as  to 
liluTalo  the  numerous  biuall  seeds.  These  jilants  are 
natives  of  India, 
the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipel¬ 
ago,  Ac.  Their 
seeds  are  aromat- 
Icand  stimulant, 
and  form,  with 
other  seeds  of 
similar  plants, 
what  are  known 
as  of 

which  there  are 
many  Kinds.  At- 
tare,  Malaguett, 

Pepper,  or(i rains 
of  Parailise,  are 
the  seeds  of  one, 
perhaps  two,  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus, 

A.  Grana  Para- 
disi,  (  Fig.  6.)  and 
A.  Mdeyaf-Ua.  — 

They  are  import¬ 
ed  from  Guinea, 
and  have  a  very 
warm,  slightly 
caiiiphor-like  taste.  These  seeds  are  made  use  of  il¬ 
legally  to  give  a  fictitious  strength  to  spirits  and  beer,  I 
but  they  are  not  fiarticnlarly  injurious. 

AiiipliiarttiroKiM .  {ihu-fe-ur-thrn'xln^)  n.  [From 
ainphi^  on  all  sides,  and  Or.  arthi'onis,  articulation.] 
{Med.)  A  mixed  articulation,  in  which  the  correspond¬ 
ing  surfaces  of  hones  are  united  in  an  intimate  manner 
by  an  intermediate  body,  which  allows,  however,  of 
some  slight  motion.  Such  is  tlic  junction  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse  by  means  of  the  intervertebral  car¬ 
tilages. 

AllH*stlie'Nif%-  Prof.  Claude  Bernard  has 

lately  ascertained  that  if  an  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine  he  introduced  into  the  system,  a  very  com¬ 
plete  A.  will  ho  jirodnced  by  a  luuclj  less  ipiantity  of 
chloroform  than  would  otherwise  he  reipiired.  .Messrs. 
Lahhe  and  (inion  have  also  been  jiractically  testing  this 
same  question.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
making  an  injection  of  inorphino  while  a  patient  to  ho 
operated  on  wjis  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  : 
this  resulting  in  profound  sleep,  prolong<*d  for  several 
hours  after  tlie  operation.  Tlie  genllomen  referred  to 
prefer  to  introduce  the  injection  before  the  use  of  the 
chloroform,  not  so  much  for  the  juirpose  of  preventing 
pain  as  for  facilitatingtlie production  of.-L,  and  render 
ing  it  less  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  smaller  qnanlity 
of  chloroform  employed.  Tn  one  case  two  centigrammes 
of  morphine  were  injected,  and  after  this  twenty-eight 
grammes  of  chloroform  wore  inhaliMl.  In  seven  minutes 
A.  was  cornpleti',  and  was  prolonged  for  many  minutes 
after  the  end  of  the  operation,  which  laslwl  seventeen 
minutes.  In  another  case  the  cliloroform  was  given 
twenty  minutes  after  the  injection,  and  complete  .-1. 
was  produced  in  six  minutes,  extending  tlirough  the 
operation,  which  lasted  an  hour  ami  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.  The  total  expenditure  of  chloroform  was  only 
forty-eight  grammes.  It  is  not  at  all  imjirohahlo  that 
further  experiments  will  determine  whether  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  morphine  can  be  used  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  chloroform  ;  and 
whether,  by  combining  the  siihstances  in  different 
ways,  very  important  results  may  he  produced  both  in 
causing  .4.  and  preventing  the  sensation  of  pain. 

AiiulopMiA.  {dn-oh-h'p'tihah,)  n.  (From  Or. onu,  again, 
and to  take.]  ( Med.)  Restoration  to  slrengtli 
after  disease.  A  kind  of  sympathetic  epilepsy  (7. 
originating  from  gastric  disonler.  Also,  the  support 
given  to  a  fractured  extremity. 

Anal'otfoiiH  Pole.  {EUc.)  A  term  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  pyro-electricity.  Certain  crys¬ 
tals  while  being  heated  exhibit  electric  polarity,  one 
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end  assuming  the  positive  state,  and  the  other  the 
negative.  Wliile  cooling,  the  polarity  changes,  the 
end  which  during  the  hmting  hecaine  positive  now 
becoming  negative,  and  vice  rtrPi.  The  end  wliich  be¬ 
comes  positive  as  tin*  temperature  increases,  and  neg¬ 
ative  while  it  decrease:-.,  is  called  the  analogoun  pole; 
the  end  which  hecoiiics  negative  while  the  temperature 
increases,  and  positive  while  it  decreases,  is  the  anti- 
lotjnuA  pole.  The  names  are,  however,  hut  little  used. 

Aiialyzi*r.  {dn\ll  iz'f/r.)  [Opt.)  The  Nicid  prism,  slice 
of  tourmaline,  or  crystal  of  herapathite,  which  is  jilaced 
next  the  eye  in  a  jiolariscoiie,  and  serves  to  analyze  the 
beam  winch  has  jiassed  through  the  polarizer  and 
douldy  refracting  sulistance. 

Aii}t(i*optil.  iun-a-lro'pdl.)  Applied  to  an  ovule 

which  is  turned  down  upon  itself,  so  tliat  the  foramen, 
or  true  apex,  poiiils  to  the  base,  and  the  chalaza  is  at 
the  a|iex. 

Ail'<U*r«<on.  in  Arkantiax^  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  504. 

in  Iowa,  a  tw  p.  of  Mills  co. ;  pop.  531. 

AiiilorMOii.  in  >Snuth  CaroUua,  u  twp.  of  Williamsburg 
disr.:  jmp.  .576. 

A  ml  li  Imy.  ((Znd'A;f,)n  town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Afghan¬ 
istan.  200  m.  S.  <'f  Bokhai'a.  1 1  was  stormed  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  Mohammed  Khan  in  ls40,  since  which  time  it 
has  declined  in  imiiortance.  I'np.  15,000. 

AiiilrHSiMy.  Juui‘8,  Cou.nt,  (aJm-ilrahn'ite^)  HTi  Austrian 
statesman,  n.  at  Zemplin.  Hungary.  182.2.  He  was  re¬ 
turned  by  liis  native  town  to  the  Diet  of  1847,  W'here  he 
rose  to  distinction  in  consequence  of  his  oratorical 
powers  and  politi<‘al  tart.  To  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  1818  he  lent  nil  his  influence;  and,  after  the 
Hungarian  Government  tiad  flcfl  to  Delueczin,  in  1849, 
he  was  dispatcheil  on  a  mission  to  the  l*orte.  On  the 
deb-at  of  the  revolution  he  went  into  exile,  and  resided 
in  France  ami  Kngland  until  the  general  amnesty  of 
1857  eiialilcil  him  to  retnrn  to  his  native  country.  Be¬ 
ing  electcMl  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  18fi0,  he 
gave  a  hearty  support  to  the  Deak  l»arty,  and  was  nomi- 
iiaitMl  Viee-I’resitlent.  (.hi  the  rtMirganization  of  the 
Austrian  Kmpire,and  the  roiistilntion  of  an  llungarinn 
minl.stry  in  18(57,  he  was  apjiointed  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary,  and  cliarged  witli  the  department  of  the  de- 
leiice  of  the  eonntry.  Among  the  princijtal  events  of 
his  administration  were  tlie  civil  and  political  eiminci- 
pation  of  the  dew.s,  ami  the  raising  ot  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  extend  and  complete  the  railway  system  in 
Hungary.  At  the  general  election  of  1869  be  was 
unanimously  returned  by  the  electors  of  Pesth  to  the 
Hungarian  Chamber  of  Kepresentatives.  Count  An- 
drassy  auceeedi-d  *  mint  Petist  ns  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aflairs  in  ISov.,  1871,  when  he  retired  irom  the  post  of 
President  of  tlie  Ministry  at  Pesth. 

Aii4lr<‘W,  John  Alhion,  an  Ainerirnn  statesman,  B.  at 
W’imiham, -Maine,  1818,  graduated  at  B(>W(b>in  Coll., and 
bi'came  a  member  of  tlie  Boston  bar  in  1840.  He  enilj’ 
distinguished  hims4‘lf  by  his  anti-slavery  views, and  in 
l8t50  was  chosen  govermu*  of  Massachusetts,  and  four 
times  re-el<‘Cted  to  the  same  oflice  in  succession.  He 
nobly  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  his  f?tate  for  vol¬ 
unteers  during  the  Civil  War,  and  l>.  in  1867. 

Aiioiii<»iai'Otoi*,  (Kl<»<*ti*i4*tll.)  (Meteor.)  A  new 
form  of  anemometer,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon. 
It  consists  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  BecUley  fatis  and  a 
set  of  revolving  cups,  fixed  in  any  convenient  situa¬ 
tion,  and  connei'ti'd  by  insulated  wires  with  a  galvanic 
battery  anil  with  a  recording  apparatus.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  length  of  the  conneeting  wires.  The  re¬ 
cording  instrument  itself  consists  of  a  clock,  a  wind- 
dial,  a  reel  of  paper,  and  an  endless  hand  currying  a 
carbon  paste  for  printing.  The  <linl  indicates  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  the  printing  band  ]irints  (his  di¬ 
rection  every  half  hmir.  The  same  bami  records  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  time  and  every  completeil  miB* 
that  the  wind  has  traversed.  The  sliji  of  paper  issurd 
by  the  machine  is  about  an  incli  broad,  and  it  receives 
the  time  on  its  left-hand  maigin,  the  direction  o!  the 
wind  on  its  right-hand  margin,  and  a  dot  for  each  mile 
on  a  central  line,  so  arranged  us  to  he  coniparahle  with 
the  time  record.  The  niimher  of  dots  niiirked  on  tlie 
paper  between  10  and  ll,  for  example,  indicate  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  wind  during  that  period  of  time,  and  the 
dots  become  crowded  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  staml 
farther  apart  as  it  decreases.  The  buttery  is  composed 
of  Ziiic  and  carbon  elements  w'ith  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  w  ill  work  for  six  montlrs  W’ithont  attention.  The 
reel  of  recording  paper  holds  a  supply  for  three  niontlis, 
and  the  clock  can  he  made  to  run  this  length  of  time 
without  w'inding;  so  that  the  whole  apparatus  would 
he  as  nearly  as  possible  self-acting.  Ordinarily,  how¬ 
ever,  it  Would  be  desimble  for  the  atterul.ant  in  charge 
of  it  to  date  the  recording  slip  every  24  hours,  and  an 
eight-day  clock  would  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  most  observers.  The  great  advantage  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  i.s  ill  the  cluiracter  of  its  records,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  electrical  comnuinication  does  away  w'ith  the 
use  of  cranks  and  shafting,  which  are  not  only  costly 
and  lieavy  and  far  less  delicate,  hnt  which  also  render 
it  necessary  that  the  recording  instrument  should  be  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  funs. 

Anoni<»MiK,  (dn-e-mo'Ktx.)  n.  fKroni  (ir.  nnemos,  wind.] 
(Bol.)  The  condition  known  in  timber  by  the  name  of 
wind-shaken.  A  trunk  wbicb  is  apparently  sound  ex¬ 
ternally,  proves,  when  felled,  to  have  given  way  in  the 
direction  of  the.  concentric  layers  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  so  that  the  connection  between  them  is  more  or 
less  completely  broken.  This  occurs  in  many  kinds  of 
exogenous  timbers,  ami  is  no  less  common  in  foreign 
woods  than  in  those  of  native  growth,  being,  as  it  is 
supposed,  due  to  the  pressure  of  extremely  violent 
gules.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  the  eflbct  being 
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more  probably  due  to  frost  or  lightning.  Wind,  liow- 
ever,  may  he  injurious  to  trees  witlioiit  pnKlucing  abso 
lute  fractures  or  separation  of  parts,  by  causing  too 
rapid  eva)»oratioii  and  in  consequence  chilling  the  tis¬ 
sues  to  such  a  ilegree  as  to  retard  develojnnent,  or  in¬ 
duce  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  temporary  sterility. 

Ailtf (un-^e-dfVn-?A-.)  «.  [From  Gr.  (iggeion,ii 
vessel,  and  ttinein,  to  stretch.]  (Med.)  An  epithet  given 
to  inflammatory  fever,  owing  to  its  action  seeming  to 
be  chiefly  exerted  on  the  vascular  system. 

Aii^'OMlii'ra  liark.  (Med.)  The  bark  of  Gah'pea 
cHA'pam/,  used  as  an  aromatic  or  stimulant  tonic.  Dr. 
Hancock,  who  had  large  experience  of  its  use  in  tropi¬ 
cal  South  America,  even  jnefened  it  to  cinchona  in  the 
treatment  of  lever.  In  this  country  it  is  but  little  used, 
being  deemed  inferior  to  other  remedies,  and  possibly 
from  the  fact  that  a  false  Angnsinra  bark  was  at  one 
time,  through  inadvertence  or  cupidity,  substituted  for 
the  genuine  hark. 

Aiihiii;i'a.  (dn-hing'gah.)  or  White-bklliei)  Dmiteb,  n. 
iZoiU.)  The  Plf>tu.^'  onhingn,  a  very  elegant  sjiecies  of 
tlie  Cohjmhidif,  or  Diver  family,  common  in  some  parts 
of  Brazil  (Fig.  7).  Its  body  is  about  the  size  of  a  tame 
duck’s,  but  its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that 
of  the  fail,  is  nearly  three  feet.  It  has  a  long,  slender 
bill,  yellowisli  at  the  base  ;  a  small  bead  ;  the  iie<  k  long, 
round,  and  slender.aiid  covered  with  soft  dow  ny  feathers 
of  a  rufous  gray  color;  while  those  on  the  breast,  belly, 
and  thiglis  are  of  a  silvery  wliiteness.  The  }iluiiiage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  back  is  brown,  each  feather  having 
an  oblong  spot  «>f  whitish  yellow  in  the  centre,  so  that 
it  appears  speckled  ;  the  rest  of  the  hack  is  blni'k  ;  and 
the  tail  consists  of  shining  Mark  feathers  tippeil  with 
gray.  The  legs  are  remarkably  short,  the  thighs 
feathered,  and  llio  claws  very  sliarp  and  crooked.  The 
A.  builds  its  nest  on  trees,  on  which  it  roosts  at  night 
and  when  not  un  the  water,  being  very  rarely  seen  on 
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the  gnuind.  It  feeds  upon  Jish,  wliich  it  catches  most 
dexterously,  darting  upon  them  with  great  rapidity. 
These  birds  delight  to  fit  in  little  communities,  on  the 
dry  limbs  of  trees,  hanging  over  still  waters,  with  their 
wings  and  tails  expanded.  When  any  one  approaches, 
they  will  drop  off  the  lirnh  into  the  water  as  if  dead, 
ami  lor  a  minute  or  two  are  not  seen  ;  when  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  at  a  great  distance,  their  long  slender  heads  and 
necks  only  appear,  so  tliat  w  bile  sw  imniing  they  greatly 
leseinl'le  snakes,  no  other  part  of  them  being  visible, 
excejtt  occasionnlly  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Alik.y (dng-hU-o-glos'fhah,)  n.  [From  Gr. 
anh/ie,  a  curve,  and  gloem^  the  tongue.]  (jS’nr^.)  Im¬ 
peded  nuition  of  the  tongue  in  consequence  of  adhesion 
between  its  niuigius  and  the  gums  ;  or  in  consequence 
of  (he  shortness  of  the  fra  nnm  :  the  latter  affection 
constituting  Ttwgue-lie.  It  merely  requires  the  franum 
to  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

A  n'linly.  in  i'alifornut,  a  tv  j).  ol  Sonoma  co. ;  pop.  2.374. 

Alitap<Hlof«is,  {dn-ta-}'6(l*o-t1x^)  n.  [From  Gr.  anhipo- 
1  return  in  excluvnge.]  (Med})  The  succession 
and  return  of  the  febrile  periods. 

Antarelie  S<»a,  (Tlie.)  (Grog.)  Fora  number  of 
years  scientific  im|uiry  was  quite  rifr  towards  and  in  tbe 
Antarctic  Circle,  disctivery  fidlowing  discovery  in  quite 
rapid  succession.  The  most  brilliant  jK'riod  was  that 
extending  from  1838  to  1843,  w  hen  three  grea*  natiimal 
exj)pditi(»ns,  under  the  coniniaml  of  Admiral  D'Urville 
for  Franco,  Sir  Janies  Ko,«»8  for  England,  and  Cajitain 
Wilkes  for  the  U.  States,  prosecuted  their  researches. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attemiit  a  summary  of  what 
was  accomplished  by  those  intrepid  navigators,  or  to 
discuss  tbe  question  ns  to  whether  the  lands  discovered 
by  Captain  Wilkes  were  continental  or  insular.  One 
di.seoverj'  of  great  moment,  by  Sir  James  Ross,  was 
that  of  active  volcanoes  in  South  Victoria  Land  having 
a  height  of  12,000  feet,  access  to  which  was  barred  by 
avail  of  solid  ice  2(K)  feet  in  height,  along  which  ho 
sailed  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  finding  nn  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior.  Since 
1843.  with  the  single  exception  of  tlie  voyage  of  tho 
Pagoda,  under  Captain  Moore,  in  1845,  little,  if  any 
thing,  has  been  done  to  extend  the  area  of  research  be¬ 
yond  the  critical  collation  of  log-books  of  sailors  with 
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&  view  to  (letomiiiie  the  precise  nature  of  the  ocean 
currents  and  tiie  tenijuTature  of  tlie  sea,  from  whicii, 
liowever,  important  tijenenilizations  have  iHjen  derived. 
Of  late  years,  renewed  attention  has  been  directed 
towards  the  Antan  tic  lanils,  largely  in  con.sequence  of 
the  puldications  of  the  Meteorological  Insliinte  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  curreut  of 
warm  water  which  comes  from  tlio  Straits  of  Mozam- 
biipie,  ami  is  known  further  S.  as  the  .\gnlhas  Stream, 
does  not,  a.s  originally  supposeil,  continue  around  the 
Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  Imt  at  the  southern  pidnt  of  Africa 
bends  around  towards  the  K..  and  unites  with  the  waters 
Hint  strike  along  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Kerguelen  Land  turns  more  and  more  to  the 
S.,  having  been  traced  in  that  directiim  as  far  as  the 
fiftieth  degri-e  of  S.  Lat.  Ilow  much  further  it  goes 
liJis  not  yet  been  ascertained;  but  it  is  extremely  prob¬ 
able,  jmlging  from  tlie  analogies  of  tlie  currents  of  the 
north'TU  hemisphere,  that  tiiis  may  iMuielrate  to  quite 
a  high  latitude,  ami  that  it  is  along  its  path  that  re¬ 
searches  are  to  bo  prosecuted  which  will  lead  more  or 
less  near  to  the  heart  of  the  myHt«  ry  that  now  sur¬ 
rounds  the  south  pole.  The  discoveries  of  Uoss  and 
M’eddell  are  really  due  to  their  persistency  in  tollow- 
ing  the  warm  currents  —  tlie  first  from  New  Zealand, 
and  the  other  to  the  S.  of  ('ape  Horn.  There  is  tlie 
more  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result  in  tliis  experiment, 
as  little  special  ctlbrt  hitherto  has  been  made  in  that 
dire<‘tion.  It  is  quite  probable  that  one  result  of  a  huc- 
cessful  exploration  would  he  to  limit  very  materially 
the  supposed  mass  of  land,  ivs  many  of  our  best  geog¬ 
raphers  mainuiin  tlie  existence  of  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  firmly  united  by  bamls  of  ice,  ralliertlian  a 
continent.  This  is  an  u  priori  conclusion,  fortiliisi  by 
geii'-ral  climatoiogK'al  analogies,  and  can  only  l>o  suli- 
stantiated  by  actu.il  observations. 

Aiiti'VorMioii.  !dn-/e-nh-'fthf7n,)  n.  [Lat.  ante,  before, 
and  vfrtere,  rersjim,  to  turn.)  (J/rd.)  Hisplacement  of 
the  uterus,  in  whicli  the  fnndus  is  turned  toward.s  tlie 
pubes,  while  its  orifice  is  towards  tlie  sacrum.  It  may 
be  caiiseil  by  extraordinary  size  ot  the  pelvis,  pre.Shure 
of  the  visciTaon  the  uterus,  &c.,  ami  is  recognize«l  by 
examination  per  mt/infifu.  A  simple  forwaitl  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  without  the  (*h  uteri 
being  carried  mucli  backwards,  is  termed  tmiellexirmof 
thr  M.Vi*u<,  (lutejfexis  uteri.  Not  unfrequenlly,  however, 
it  is  used  synonymously  with  retrover.«<ion  of  tlie  uterus 
Aii'lliraoilo.  Tlie  progress  made  in  tlio  antliracite 
coal-milling  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  ably  illnstrate«l 
by  a  tabular  statement  and  diagram  of  comparative  re¬ 
sults  prepared  by  Messrs.  P.  W.  Sheafer  and  J.  IT.  Jones 
of  the  P.  A  K.  R.R.  Co.,  from  which  we  have  taken  the 
following  statistics: 
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Lehigh. 

Toa$. 

Schujllcin 

Tods. 

Wrnmlng 

Tuns. 

[*Tk'«  Val¬ 
iev,  Sha- 
niokia. 
Ton*. 

Total. 

T0U8. 

18  JO 
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3C5 

1821 

1,073 

1,073 

18J2 

1823 

jv.;4 

1828 

2,240 

5,823 

9,541 

28,393 

1,480 
1,128 
1  567 

3,720 
G,951 
11  103 

6,500 

34,S9'i 

1826 

1827 

31,280 

3J,074 

16,767 

31,360 

4  <,047 
63,,  !•:  1 

182S 

30,232 

47,284 

77,516 

1839 

25.110 

79,973 

7,600 

11 2,0.  ,3 

1830 

41,750 

89,934 

43,00(» 

17  1,73 1 

1831 

40,966 

81,8.54 

54.000 

176,820 

1832 

70.000 

209,271 

84,000 

36;!,l7  1 

1833 

123,001 

2.52,971 

111,777 

4‘'7,749 

1834 

106,24* 

226,692 

43,700 

376,C36 

1835 

131,250 

339,.508 

90,000 

660,758 

1836 

148,211 

432,04.5 

103,861 

681,’  17 

1837 

18.38 

22:!,902 

213.615 

5!0,1.52 

446,875 

115,387 

78,207 

86.M11 
73.8,, 3j7 

1839 

2J1,025 

46  i  147 

122,300 

H,030 

818,102 

1S10 

22.5,313 

4.57,091 

148,470 

15.505 

86l.;i79 

1841 

141.037 

603,003 

192,270 

21.463, 

9.59,77.: 

1842 

272,540 

.573,273 

252,.599 

10,000 

1,108,412 

184! 

2  .7,793 

700.200 

285,605 

10,000 

l,'2G3,5'.i . 

1844 

377,(K)2 

874,8.50 

36.5,911 

13.0S7 

1,63' 1,850 

1845 

429,453 

1,121.721 

451,836 

]0,000|  2,01:1,013 

I84r, 

517,116 

1, '29.5,92.8 

518.389 

1 2,572 

2.314,005 

1847 

633,.507 

1,6.50,831 

583,067 

14,904 

2,8S2,::09 

1848 

670,.321 

1,714,36. 

685,190 

19,356 

3,0S9.-2n8 

18*9 

781.6.56 

1,683, 4-25 

732,910 

4.5,075 

3,242,960 

isriO 

690,456 

1,782.9:’.6 

827,823 

57,684 

3,358,8  '9 

1851 

961,221 

2,2:9.  *26 

1,156,167 

09,099 

4,418,916 

18.r2 

1,072,136 

■2,517,193 

1,284,500 

119.312 

4  993,471 

1853 

1,05  *,309 

2.56 1,60! 

1,475,732 

1 13,507 

5,I9,5,i:i 

1854 

1,207,186 

2,957.670 

1,603,478 

234,00!) 

0,002.3„3 1 

1855 

1,284,113 

3,318,555 

l,771..51l 

23,4,.388 

G,n0S,.567 

.  1856 

1,351,970 

3,289,585 

1,972,581 

::r!,4i4 

6,9  '7,580 

18.57 

1,318,541 

2,985,5 11 

1,952,603 

388.256 

6,644,941 

1858 

1,380,030 

2,902.821 

2,186,0.4 

3,70,424 

6,839,309 

1859 

1,628,311 

3,004,953 

•2,731,236 

4 13,755 

7,80','255 

1860 

1,821,674 

3.270.516 

2.9  41,817 

479,116 

8,51.3,1'23 

1861 

1,738,377 

■2,C97.439|3,n.5.5,140 

463.308 

7,9.54.264 

1862 

1,:15 1,051 

2.890.593i3,U5,770 

481,990 

7.869.407 

1863 

1,894,713 

3,433,265 

3,7.59,610 

^  478,41  H 

9.5661 'Oil 

1864 

2,0.5  4,  r>69 

3,612/218 

3.960,836 

5r!,752 

10,177,475 

1865 

2,040,913 

3.735.802 

3,254,519 

6:1,157 

9,I),52,391 

18G6 

2,179,364 

4.9.57.18014,736,616 

83»,7'22 

1'2,703,882 

1867 

2,502,054 

4  ;i31.8'>0u5,3'25.0lK) 

826.851 

l'J,98S.72-‘ 

1868 

2^5021582 

5,3.30,737 

5,968,146 

Inclutled 

1.3,801, .165 

1869 

1,949,673 

5.775,138 

6,141,  W 

in 

iy,Mu6, 1 8u 

1870 

3.239,374 

4,968  157 

7,974,66! 

Sdiuyl 

16,18*2,191 

1871 

2,235,707 

6,552,772 

6,911,242 

Kegiiin. 

15,699,1  2i 

AP(JiN 

SUPPLEMENT. 

1872,  <ofuM9,Gfi9.77S;  1S73.  21,227.962;  1874,  20,146,121; 

.  1875,  19,712,472  ;  IS76.  18, 601.011  ;  1877,  20.828,179  ;  1878, 
17,6()5.262.  Large  bods  of  A.  coal  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  KiH.sia,  and  China  contains  A.  coal  in 
great  ubumlance.  Shipments  of  A.  coal  have  been  made 
to  Southern  Knr(»pe  and  elsewhere,  as  specimens  of 
quality  and  test  of  price,  ami  \iitli  reasonable  hopes  of 
ultimate  pecuniary  sm  ccss.  See  Minkral  Coal,  p.  1078 

Anthracene^  (dyi76»(i/i-.wM.)  or  pAUANApnTnALiNE,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  by<lrocarbnn  obtained  from  tlio  heavier  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tar  produced  in  tlie  dry  distilbition  of  wood 
and  coal.  It  forms  small  colorh'ss  |)lutes,  wliich  melt 
at  about  416'^  to  a  colorless  liquid,  am)  distils  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  572®.  It  is  insolulde  in  water,  but 
easily  so  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  ami  benzol.  Tlie  com¬ 
position  «»f  A.  is  C^^llioi  It  is  now  ol  consiilerahle  im¬ 
portance.  as  it  is  the  starting-point  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  alizarin.  According  to  Hr.  J.  dessert,  the 
best  metlioil  of  preparing  A.  is  as  follows;  A.  is  found 
in  that  portion  of  the  dLtiliation  of  coal-tar,  com¬ 
monly  called  “green  grease,"  whicli  is  conijnised  of 
about  80  ]>er  cent,  of  tlie  lieavy  oil  naphthaline,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  .1.  The  somifinid  grease  is  first  placed  in 
a  cciitrirugal  machine  in  order  to  expel,  moclianicaily, 
as  much  us  possible  of  the  oil ;  the  residue  is  heated  to 
40®,  and  pressed,  preferal>ly  betw(*en  liot  plates.  The 
cake  thus  obtained  (crude /!.,  containing  60  percent, 
of  that  substance)  is  purified  by  boiling  with  liglit  tar- 
oil  (coal-tar  naphtha;,  or  with  jietrolenm  naphtha. 
The  jiasty  mass  is  again  pl.aced  in  the  ccmtrifugal  ma¬ 
chine  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  lieavy  oil,  and  the 
material  next  siibniitted  to  stiblimaiion.  In  order  to 
test  the  green  grease  for  the  ijuuntity  of /!.,  from  5  to 
lO  gnus,  of  that  Biihstaiico  are  taken,  placed  between 
folds  of  filtering-paper,  ami  pre.ssed  betw<‘en  hotplates; 
the  reniainih'r  of  the  substance  i.s  repeateilly  Iwiiled 
with  alcohol,  \VR.shcd  with  cold  alcohol  upon  a  filter, 
a. id  next  dried  and  weighe<l.  The  fusion-iioint  of  the 
mass  should  be,  ns  near  as  jmssible,  210®.  Tlie  author 
says  that  sulphide  of  carbon  is  not  well  suited  for  the 
purification  of  A.,  because  tliat  sub.stance  is  too  readily 
soluble  in  tliat  fluid,  (hie  hundred  parts  of  alcohol 
dissolve,  when  cold.  O’C  jiarls  of  A.;  lb(»  paiTs  of  cold 
benzol  di.ssolvo  0'9  parts  of  A.;  ami  100  parts  of  sul- 
pliide  of  carbon  dissolve  L7  parts  of  A. 
iktitliracin.  (dn-thra'ifhe-uhA  n.  [From  Hr.  anthrax. 
coal.)  An  eruption  of  tumors,  impi-rfcctly  suppurating, 
with  indurated  <‘dges,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  sordiil 
an«l  sanioiiH  core. 

Atltlll*a<‘<iHi44»  (i7n~thrnhd  o'sis.)  [From  Or.  anthrax 
coal,  ami  oidx.  morbid  condition.]  {Med.)  A  species  of 
carhiincle  whicli  alVei-ts  the  eyelids  ami  globe  of  the 
eye.  The  t«*rm  is  also  apjdicd  to  the  “  black  lung  of 
coal-miners,"  an  alTertion  induced  by  accmnnlation  of 
carbonaceous  particles  in  the  lungs.  Sometimes  ulcera¬ 
tion  results  from  this  cause,  and  the  malady  is  then 
termed  hlack  pfdhisi.<!. 

Aiitliro|MKlsi‘,  n.  7)L  See  Darwinism, 

below. 

AiltliropikUi'Oiiini  {dndhro-po-je'ne~ah,)  n.  [From  Or. 

man,  ami  genemtioh.]  (Me.d.)  The 

knowledge,  or  study,  or  phenomena  of  human  genera¬ 
tion. 

Aiitliro|H»iioiiiy,  {dnd)iro-p6n'o-me..)  [From  Or. 
antfiropnn.  man.  ami  no'uon.  a  law.]  {Med.)  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  special  laws  which  i>residoover  the  functions 
of  the  liuman  body. 

Antioal.  {dn'tr-kdU)  a.  {Hot.)  Placed  in  front  of  a 
flower,  the  front  being  regarded  as  tlio  part  most  re¬ 
mote  fr<»m  tlieaxis.  Tims,  the  lip  ofun  Orc//M  i.s  autical. 
Aiitlolaill'«  in  Marylaud^  a  dist.  of  Wtusbington  co. ; 
pop.  8.')4. 

Aiitifl«iniiiio,  (dn’tr.-Jldm'Jn.)  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  antiy 
iiud  Vr.Jlumme,  fire]  A  preparation  lately  bronglit 
into  noDcoiii  Pari.s  for  tlie  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fire  in  case  of  accident.  It  consists  of  aluminous  and 
magnesian  silicates  reduced  to  fine  jiowder  and  dried  at 
212®  Fall.,  7IM)  by  weight;  clilorido  of  magnesium  in 
crystals,  2(»);  sulphate  of  soda,  5b;  and  tartaric  acid, 
1— lobl.  The  article  is  supplied  in  a  pulverulent  form, 
and  IS  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  proposed  to  mix 
it  with  Hie  water  iiiHio  fire-engines,  tlioelTociofwliich, 
it  is  claimed,  is  to  lower  Hie  temperature,  ami  to  sur¬ 
round  the  burning  material  with  gases  which  will  not 
support  coinhnstion. 

All i i (uJi-tf-/ [From  Or.  flufi7ma5ano,  I 
take  hold  of.)  (Med.)  The  imxlo  of  attaching  a  band¬ 
age  over  a  diseased  part,  by  fixing  it  upon  Hie  sound 
parts.  Tlie  mode  of  securing  bandages,  Ac.,  from 
slipping.  1’reatinent  by  revulsion  or  derivation. 
AntirouoiiH  Pole.  See  Analogous  Pole. 

Aii'f  iorli,  tills  ancient  Syrian  city,  once  the  ‘Queen  of 
the  Ka.-st’  ami  the  rival  o(  Rome  itself  in  wealth  and 
jiower,  after  8ufT»‘ring  innch  by  eartbqnnkcs  since  145 
u.  c.,  in  w  liicli  year  she  Avas  entirely  destroyed  by  one, 
was  again  visited  by  a  renewed  calamity  of  the  kind  in 
the  first  week  of  April,  1872,  wlien  lialf  tlio  city  w’a.s 
laid  in  ruins,  and  ujiwards  of  1,500  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

Aiitiooh,  in  Arkansas^  a  township  of  Hot  Springs  co. ; 
pop.  320. 

Aiifiii<*li,  in  Ceonjin.  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop.  2,224. 
Aiifio<*li,  in  IS'orth  Carolina^  a  township  of  Wilkes  co. ; 
jmp.  704. 

Ap'liil-  in  Arkonum.  a  tw  p.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  439. 
Ap«*iiil<‘.  (Arc/i.)  The  name  given  to  a 

iiaw  building-material,  manufactured  by  the  Patent 
Concrete  Stone  Company  at  East  Groenwicb,  England. 
It  is  an  artificial  granite  or  marble,  concreted  in  a 
mould  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  water- 
glass,  combined  with  a  boily  of  Derbyshire  spar  or  other 
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material.  It  hardens  quickly,  and  attains  an  u’Hmat? 
crushing  strength  of  H  tons  by  tlie  square  inch,  equal¬ 
ling  tliat  of  granite.  It  exhiliits  p(‘rfect  sharpness  und 
delicacy  of  inonhling,  besides  admitting  an  cx<iui8ito 
degree  of  p<disli.  It  is  also  said  to  be  unaffected  by  ex- 
po.siire  to  the  weather  or  by  acids,  and  to  la  pnalmed 
at  a  less  cost  than  scagliola  or  eiiainelh'd  slate. 

Apiiiiiorpliin,  (dp^o-mor'fe-ak.)  ( Fnun  Or.  npo, 
trom,  and  ti.  {(’hem.)  Anorganic  base  dis¬ 

covered  by  Dr.  MatthiesHcn  uml  Mr.  Wriglit  It  is  pre- 
jiared  by  the  action  of  bydrocldoric  acid  on  morphia  at  a 
iiigli  teiupiTatnro  The  pliysiological  effects  of  A  are 
those  of  a  non-irritant  emetic  and  powerful  anti-stimu¬ 
lant,  the  action,  however,  rapidly  passing  ofl‘,  leaving 
no  after  ill  effects.  /-brm.  t^Ili^NOj.  According  to 
Dr.  Gee,  A.  always  produces  favorable  elTecta  when  em¬ 
ployed,  and  by  a  single  ilose.  As  the  salt  Is  free  from 
any  alcoholic  irritant  preparation,  itcan  be  iii^ed  hypo¬ 
dermically.  A  very  mmll  dose  is  one-fifth  of  a  grain 
by  tlie  montli,  or  uiic-teiitli  by  liypoderinic  inj€*ction 
(wbiib  answers  the  purj>ose  much  more  rapidly  and 
freely). 

ApoMtiixiM,  {n-p<WUV;9-Xti.)  [Or.,  from  apoMazn.  I  distil 
from.)  {I^ot.)  Unusual  discharge  of  the  juices  of  plants. 
This  may  arise  merely  from  an  extreme  abundance  of 
fiiiid,  which  is  in  consequence  discliarged,  as  in  Indian 
shot  or  the  vine,  from  the  point,  or  serrated  top  of  tho 
leaves.  If,  however,  it  is  elaborated  saji  whicli  flows 
out,  either  from  injury  or  weakness  of  the  tissues,  tlio 
effect  may  bo  injurious.  Ami  this  is  exactly  the  case  in 
wliiit  is  called  (finnuiivij:  a  cotiditiun  which  may  be  in¬ 
duced  artificially,  I  y  allowing  wafer  to  drop  constantly 
over  a  branch.  This  alw'ays  proci-eds  from  Injiireil  or 
diseased  tissues,  and  is  with  difficulty  arrested  wlien 
once  set  u]).  ami,  it  so,  is  the  cmdaiii  forcrniiner  of  fatal 
canker.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  tragacantli  plant,  tho 
gum  is  organized,  ami  is  derived  apparently  fnnn  the 
medullary  rays.  In  conifers,  n  flow  of  resin  is  often  at- 
temled  with  Hiosume  fatal  results  as  gumming  in  plnnia 
and  other  allieil  plants.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  arise 
g4*nerally  from  root-confinement  and  a  consequent 
check  of  circulation. 

4|>'|>lo«  in  Tnniexxee.  a  district  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  47fl. 

Ap'plotoii.  Samuel,  an  American  jihibinthropist,  ii.  in 
N.  H..  17ti(),  bec.'ime  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  and 
devoted  ns  iniicli  as  $26,(K)0  of  his  yearly  income  to 
works  of  benevolence  ;  gave  $19,000  to  Dartmouth  Coll., 
and  by  his  w  ill  left  $20().b0i)  towards  literary  ami  cliari- 
table  institutions.  1).  1853. 

ApilM«  (a'pffif.)  71.  (A.d.)  Tlie  Bird  of  Paradise,  a  South¬ 
ern  constellation  found  by  Bayer, 

(dA--ie7/-<f-ri-aVc-c,)  n.pl.  (Hot.)  An 
onler  of  plants,  alliance  I\ha7ii77(ttes,  characterized  hy  a 
top'Sliaped  leathery  calyx,  downy  externally,  whoso 
limb  is  divided  into  five  small  oblong,  ridlexed  seg¬ 
ments;  from  the  tlirnat  of  the  calyx  project  ten  woolly 
scales,  w  hich  adhere  to  Hie  w  hole  length  of  the  interior 
of  the  calyx  tube,  and  alternate  with  the  ten  stamens, 
the  filaments  of  which  also  adhere  for  nearly  their 
whole  length  to  the  calyx  tube,  and  are  attached  to  the 
back  of  Hie  anthers  lielow  tlieir  middle.  AquiJaria 
Atpdfocho.  a  largo  tree,  inhabiting  Silliet,  and  provided 
with  alternate  buice-shapeil  stalked  leaves,  furnishes  an 
(xlorifiTons  wood,  called  Aloes-wood,  or  Eagle-wiaal.  sup- 
po.sed  to  bo  the  a!oes-w  oo«l  of  Scripture.  The  wocai  con¬ 
tains  an  abundance  of  resin,  and  an  essential  oil,  wliich 
is  separatcil,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  ]K*rfume.  The 
Orientals  burn  it  in  their  temples  for  the  sake  of  its 
slight  fragrance,  on  whicli  account  also  it  was  nsetl  in 
the  palace  of  Napideon  I.  It  has  been  prescrilied  in 
rheumatic  nfl'ertions  in  Europe. 

A<ni  IpRroiiH.  (f7A-«d;)'«r-i7s.)  a.  [I^at.  a<7«a,  water,  and 
pario,  I  bring  fc»rlli.]  (.^frd.)  An  epitliet  for  glands, 
wbi(di,  like  the  p!iri»tid,  secrete  initcli  water,  in  contra- 
di.stinction  to  tho  snbmaxillary  glands,  which  aretwuci- 
pa7'n7i8. 

Ara,  «.  (Ant.)  Tho  Altar,  on©  of  Ptolemy’s  sonfheni 
constellations.  According  to  Aratn.s,  tlio  Centaur  was 
conceived  by  ancient  astronomers  a.s  in  the  act  ot  i>Iac- 
iiig  an  offering  on  the  altar;  but  by  a  strange  mistake 
the  altar  is  r<*i)re.seiited  in  all  modern  star-maps  in  an 
inverted  jiosition.  It  seonis  lu't  im]irobable  that  the 
ancient  astronoimT.s  recogniz(*<l  in  tho  strangely  com¬ 
plex  parts  of  the  Milky  May  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
this  constellation  some  resemblance  to  smoke  from  an 
altar. 

Arcuilitk*  in  North  CarolinOy  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co.\pop. 
2,89S. 

Arclioffoiio,  (dr-c/o^/o-ne,)  «.  (liot.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  long-ne<'keil  cellular  sacs  which  oreiir  in  the  higher 
or  acrogeiii'iis  cryptogams,  and  which  are  analogous  to 
tho  pistils  of  jdiH'nogams.  They  contain  at  tlie  base  of 
tindr  cavit}'  a  sac  which  is  analogous  to  the  embryo  sac 
of  plifpnogams,  uml  which  is  impregnated  by  tlieagenry 
of  spermatozoids.  Witliin  this  latter  sac,  either  the 
young  plant  as  In  ferns,  or  the  caiisule  as  in  mosses,  is 
formed  bv  moans  of  cellular  division. 

ArcliorN,  in  Tnwefmrey  a  dist.  of  Tipton  co. ;  pop.  9G9. 

Ari‘tic  Si'n,  (Tho.)  (O’erff;.)  A  paper  read  befiire  Hm 
British  Association,  gives  an  account  of  “The  second 
German  Arctic  Expedition,"  by  Dr.  Copeland,  astrono¬ 
mer  to  Hie  expeditir)!!.  The  object  and  aim  of  fids 
enterprise  were  the  scientific  examination  and  discovery 
of  tho  Arctic  central  regimi  contained  within  the  75th 
jiarallel  of  N.  Lat..  taking  the  c<»ast  of  E.  Greenland  us  a 
basis.  Two  problems  were  involved  in  this  aim  — (1) 
the  solution  of  the  so-called  I’olar  Question  ;  (2)  the  dis- 
covorv,  survey,  an<l  examination  of  E.  Greenland,  and 
those  c  nntries,  island.s,  and  seas  connected  with  it  and 
extending  in  a  imrtherly  direction  towards  Behring's 
Straits,  a  moasuroment  of  a  meridional  arc  in  E.  Green- 
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land,  cxctirsions  on  the  glaciers  of  the  interior  of  con¬ 
tinental  Greenland,  &c.  Two  ships  were  engaged  in  the 
expedition,  and  sailed  from  Breinerhaven  on  June  16. 
1860.  but  after  five  weeks’  sailing  the  vessels  separatetl 
during  a  dense  fog  in  Lat.  76*^.  The  (?ermani<iy  Captain 
Koldoway,  proceeded  northwards  until  its  progress  was 
stopped  in  Lat.  75^  31',  or  23'  further  N,  than  Clavering 
and  Sabine  reached  4G  yeiirs  before.  At  this  point  the 
land-ice  lay  quite  fivst,  and  extended  fully  10  miles  in  a 
N.E.  direction  from  the  nearest  land,  while  against  its 
outer  edge  the  enormous  fields  of  pack-ice  were  so 
heavily  pressed  as  to  render  progress  impossible.  Capt. 
Koldeway  therefore  determined  to  return  to  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  Islands,  tliere  to  await  in  safety  a  change  in  the 
state  of  the  ice.  But  the  fact  of  the  ship  being  frozen 
in  did  not  discourage  tlie  members  of  tlie  expedition, 
for  not  only  were  oliservations  taken  to  a.'icertain  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmospliere,  tlie  direc¬ 
tion  and  velocity  of  tlie  wind,  the  amount  of  cloud,  and 
the  hoightof  the  tide  from  hour  to  hour,  but  excursions 
were  also  made, and  geological,  botanical,  and  ethnolog¬ 
ical  specimens  were  obtained.  During  the  spring  the 
labors  of  the  expedition  mainly  took  the  direction  of  a 
sledge  journey  to  the  north,  under  the  lead^^rsliip  of  the 
captain,  when  an  a«lvance  was  made  of  1.60  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  winter-ipiarters,  and  at  least  one 
whole  degree  was  added  to  our  maps  of  cojist  of  E 
Greenland.  Various  other  tours  were  made,  which  were 
rewarded  by  several  interesting  discoveries,  the  most 
important  being,  perhaps,  tliat  of  the  mti.‘<k-ox,  which 
was  found  plentifully  iip  to  the  77th  parallel.  No  re¬ 
cent  traces,  however,  were  found  of  the  presence  of  the 
natives,  but  eleven  skulls  and  many  intere.sting  weap¬ 
ons  and  nten.sil.s  were  discovered.  We  have  not  space 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  w'ork  perforno'd  by  the 
expedition,  but  ample  and  liearty  testimony  was  home 
to  its  merits  hy  every  one  who  took  part  in  the  ilisciis- 
sion  on  Dr.  Copeland’s  paper.  Dr.  11.  Brown,  wlio  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  scientific  results  of 
the  expedition,  and  of  its  addition.s  to  our  know  ledge 
of  the  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  Green¬ 
land.  The  discovery  of  the  musk-ox  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Greenland  —  liitherto  not  found  S.  of  Wolstenliolme 
Sound,  on  the  W.  cc'ast  —  was  remarkable;  wiiile  that 
of  tlie  ermine  and  the  lemming  was  tMjually  interesting. 
The  additions  to  our  botanical  and  geological  knowledge 
were  also  of  deep  importance.  IMiysics  had  been  at¬ 
tended  to  as  well,  ami.  faking  it  all  in  all,  Mr.  Brown 
declared  that  no  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  had 
ever  surpjissed  this  one  in  scientific  importance  —  none 
during  tills  century  equalling  it  in  tin-  thorouglincss 
with  which  (ill  branches  of  science  had  been  looked 
after  by  properly  trained  special  officers. 

Ar'cleii,  in  West  Virginia^  a  twp.  of  Berkeley  co. ;  pop. 
1,528. 

Areaniefer,  fa-rc-am'e-fwr.)  [From  nrea^  and  Gr. 

measure.]  {Surveying.)  An  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  .Tames  R.  Maxwell  for  calculating  cross 
sections  of  embankments  and  cuts.  It  con.sists  fFig. 
8)  of  a  board,  c,  r,  with  a  groove,/;,  g,  in  each  side  To 
this  board  is  attached  a  piece  of  onlinary  cross-section 
paper,  rf,  d.  On  this  the  slopes  of  a  cut,  2,  2,  and  em¬ 
bankment,  1,  1,  are  laid  off  of  any  rerjuired  size  and  in¬ 
clination.  /,/,  is  a  brass  frame  which  slides  in  the 
grooves,  g.  To  this  frame  is  attached  a  revolving  rim 


It.  the  frame,/,/,  is  moved  up  or  down  in  the  slides  un¬ 
til  the  thread,  k,  cuts  the  elevation  of  slope  or  em¬ 
bankment  at  centre.  The  rim,  p,  p,  is  then  turned  un¬ 
til  the  thread  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  surface 
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of  tho  slope.  The  horizontal  width  is  then  seen  at  the 
intersection  of  the  thread  with  tho  side-slope  lines  of 
the  diagram. 

Aro<*il>«>,  {uh-ra-the'ho,)  a  scaiiort  of  Porto  Rico,  W.  In- 
die.s.  C.  of  a  p.  of  same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  11.187. 

Ar;;'4^lnn4lei*^  Frkdebich  Wilhelm  August,  {ahr-ja- 
a  German  astronomer,  B.  at  Memol.in  Prussia, 
1790,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  1837.  He  piiMishid,  about  1830, 
the  results  of  his  observations  at  Abo,  viz..  A  Catalogue 
of  560  Stare,  with  Obsert'alione  upon  their  Motions,  a  work 
W'hich  obtained  a  prize  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Acad<*- 
my  of  Sciences.  At  H<»nn  he  continued  the  great  work 
of  Bessel,  and  determined  principally  the  position  of 
the  stars  foiiiul  in  the  zone  of  45®  to  80®  declination. 
The  results  of  liis  labors  were  published  in  1846,  in  his 
Oheerx'afions  in  the  Ohservatfmj  of  lionn^  a  work  which 
contains  th<*  positions  of  22,0*10  stars. 

Ar;jeiileuil,  a  county  of  Canada,  prov.  Quebec  ;  peg). 
12,806. 

Ar'$^entine  Ropiih'lio,  (The.)  According  to  the 
latest  official  returns,  and  census  (1869),  the  area  and 
pop.  of  the  State  and  its  chief  cities  arc  as  follows : 


Province*. 

Area. 
Sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Pop. 

Buenos  Ajres . 

72.9(57 

495.107 

Buenos  Ayres... 

177,787 

89,218 

10,324 

6.050 

52.110 

129.023 

48.746 

10.546 

4.489 

La  Rioja . 

:s6.4h:i 

La  Rioja . 

3H.4S3 

34.400 

67.758 

62.549 

20.M57 

:46.4H3 

79,962 
60.319 
65.413 
210.508 
53,294 
132  898 

5.718 

8.353 

8.124 

28.523 

Sautiafio  de)  Rstero.. 

Santiago . 

•7,745 

16.371 

108.904 

17,438 

11.716 

Salta . 

52  131 

88,933 

Salta . 

Jujuy . 

31.274 

40,362 

Jujuy . 

3,072 

Total . 

603.271 

1.736.922 

Irrespective  of  the  above  are  tlie  follow  ing  territories, 
claimed  as  belonging  to  the  A.  li.  and  coming  under 
her  jurisdiction,  viz.: 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Sq.  m. 

Pop. 

260.613 

361,854 

93.8*23 

45.000 

25.000 

20.000 

719.29U 

90  000 

Aggregate  total . 

1.322.561 

1.826.292 

Finances.  The  budget  for  1870-1  estimated  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  revenue  as  follows;  Total  income, 
13,778,620  pesos  (Sl4,550,222);  disbursements,  14,486,995 
pesos  ($15, 298,266).  Excess  of  expenses  over  revenim, 
708,375  pesos  ($748,044).  The  consolidated  public  debt 
on  Dec.  31,  186s,  stood  at  23,916  762  pesos,  exclusive  of 
consolidated  national  funds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest,  besides  an  amortization  of  one  per  cent.  11,740,- 
706  pesos,  and  similar  funds  bearing  tlie  same  rate  of 
interest,  but  amortized  at  2]/^  per  cent.  2,268,245  pesos  : 
total  37,925,715  pesos  ($40,049,556).  In  April,  1871,  the 
Republic  concluded  in  Londtm  a  loan  of  30,000,0o0 
pesos,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
construction  of  railroads  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the 
reimbursement  of  moneys  owing  to  tho  National  Bank. 
— Mil.  and  yav.  The  army  in  1871  numbered,  exclusive 
of  the  militia  and  of  the  Buen»)S  .Ayres  National  Guard. 
6,182  men,  divided  into  2,90J  infantry,  2,861  cavalry, 
and  712  artillery.  The  Republic’s  naval  force  consisted 
of  7  vessels  of  war,  one  of  which  has  an  arii’ament  of 
12  guns. —  Com.  The  imports  in  1869  were  valued  at 
43,354,655  pesos  ($45,782,515);  exports  26,659,892  pesos 
($28,152,846).  Total  customs  receipts  11,970,594  ]»eso8 
($12,640,947).  In  1869  the  movement  of  ship]>ing  at 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  comprised  ;  Entries  1,393,  ton¬ 
nage  413.752;  clearances  1,285  vessels,  410,590  tonnage. 
— Hail.  On  Dec.  31,  18G9,  there  were  in  operation  534  m. 
of  railroad,  with  313  more  in  course  of  construction, 
and  467  m.  projected,  ami  for  which  concessions  had 
been  granted.  The  working  lines  of  telegraph  at  the 
same  date  extended  over  975  m. —  Immigration  into 
the  A.  H.  is  yearly  increasing,  the  gain  of  1870  over 
the  year  previous  being  1,733.  Of  the  39,667  immi¬ 
grants  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  in 
1870,  14,045  were  Italian,  3,388  Spanisli,  2,395  French, 
499  Swiss,  453  English,  147  German,  320  of  other  na¬ 
tionalities,  and  2,836  whose  nationality  was  unknown. 
Besides  these,  it  w’jis  estimated  that  tiiere  had  entered 
hy  other  ports  over  2,400  persons,  tluis  bringing  the, 
total  immigration  to  somew’here  about  41,000.  —  In 
April,  1870,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  prov.  of 
Entre  Rios,  under  tlie  leadership  Gen.  Lopez  Jordan, 
who,  after  mmdering  his  father-in-law,  Gen.  Urquiza, 
usurped  the  functions  of  governor.  The  national 
govt,  sent  troops  against  him  with  but  partial  success, 
until,  on  Sept.  23cl,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Santa  Rosa, 
he  was  completely  routed,  aft^r  w  hich  the  revolt  was 
gradually  got  under. 

Arizo'na.  The  Census  returns  of  1870  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  exliibit  of  statistical  information  regarding  the 
then  agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  position  of 
this  Territory,  and  wdiich  are  here  produced  seriatim: 
Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farm  occupation  21,- 
809,  of  which  14,585  wore  improved  lands  and  toe  bal- 
am  e  unimproved  and  under  timber.  Ca.sh  value  i»f  farms 
under  cultivation  $161,340,  exclusive  of  farming-imple- 
meuU  ami  machinery  valued  at  $20,105;  amount  of 
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wages  paid  for  husbandry,  $104,620:  total  value  of  farm 
productions  $277,998,  of  market-gardens  $2,850,  and  of 
live-stock  on  farms,  $143,990.  Of  the  last-named  there 
were  enumerated  335  liorses,  401  mules  and  asses,  938 
milch  COW'S,  .587  working  oxen,  3,607  head  of  other 
cattle,  803  sheep,  and  729  swine.  Tho  out-turn  of  farm¬ 
ing  produce  gave  the  lolluwing  result  of  the  chief  items  : 


Wheat,  bush.  26  052  I  Majde  Sugar,  lha.  1,185 

Ind.  Corn,  “  32'041  |  Cheese,  “  14,500 

Barley,  “  55,077  I  Butter,  “  8U0 

Pease  &  Beans,  “  3,417  |  Wool,  “  679 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  Ter.  172,  and  percentage 
of.  unimproved  land  under  tillage  33*1 — Turning  to 
financial  and  fiscal  matters,  w'e  find  the  total  assessed 
value  of  the  State  placed  at  $1,410,295,  of  which  amount 
$535,^156  w’as  represented  hy  real  e.state,  the  balance  he- 
longing  to  personal.  The  true  value  ot  both  real  and 
persjuial  estate  came  to  $3,440,791.  Total  amonnt  of 
taxation  (not  national)  $31,3*23,  and  of  public  debt 
(other  than  national)  $10.5(X),  of  whi«*h  latter  sum 
$4,000  was  secured  by  county  bonds.  The  aggregate 
returns  of  true  population  exhibited  a  cajiitalion  of 
41,710;  of  W'hich  tho  white  element  absorbed  9,581,  col¬ 
ored  26,  and  Chinese  20;  the  balance  consisting  of  In- 
dian.s,  of  whom  31  were  out  of  tribal  relations. 

Arkan'MaM.  From  the  Census  Report  of  1870  Are 
taken  the  undernoted  statistics  which  serve  to  show  at 
a  glance  the  then  condition  of  the  State  viewed  in  its 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  a-spects.  Farm 
acres  under  cultivation  7,597,296,  of  which  improved 
lands  took  up  1,859.821,  and  w'oodlands  3,910,325,  the 
residue  consisting  of  other  unimproveil  lands.  Total 
number  of  farms  in  tin?  State  49,424,  beingan  increase 
of  10,420  over  the  last  decennial  return.  Casli  value  of 
farms  under  tillage  $40,029,698  ;  of  implements  and 
machinery  $2,237,409;  amount  of  w’ages  paid  for  hus¬ 
bandry  during  the  year,  including  board.  $4.061,9.52. 
Total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products  $40,701,699 ; 
of  orchard  ami  garden  stuffs  $212,916;  of  lumber,  Ac, 
$34,225;  of  home  manufactures  $807,573.  The  return 
of  live-stock  gave  the  following  enumeration;  Horses 
92,013;  mules  and  asses  36,202:  milch  cows  128,959; 
working  oxen  3-5,387  ;  other  cattle  193,589;  sheep  161,- 
077;  swine  841,129.  The  principal  articles  of  farm 
production  yielded  as  under: 


Wheat,  bush. 

Indian  Corn, 

Rye, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Pea,««e  and  !)ean8,  ‘ 
Irish  potatoes. 
Sweet  “  ** 

Honey,  lbs. 

Rice, 

Tobacco, 


.  738,7.36 

Maple  Sugar 

lbs. 

1.185 

13, .382, 14.7 

IVoul, 

214,784 

27,64.7 

Butter, 

44 

2,753,931 

528,777 

Cheese, 

** 

2,119 

1,921 

Wax, 

44 

12.789 

“  47,376 

Hay, 

tons. 

6,839 

“  422,196 

Wine, 

galls. 

3,734 

8911,631 

276,824 

Sorghum  ) 
Molas.ses,  j 

147,203 

73,021 

Cane  “ 

44 

72,008 

594,886 

Cotton,  bale#,  “ 

247,698 

The  percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  cultivation 
was  75*5,  as  against  79*3  in  186n. — Finance,  cfc.  Total 
assessed  value  of  the  State  $94,528,043,  of  wljich  to  real 
estate  $63,102,304,  as  against  a  true  valuation  including 
both  real  and  personal  estate  figuring  at  $156,394,091. 
These  amounts  exhibit  a  decrea.se  during  ilie  decade 
of :  Total  assessed  value  $85,682,487  ;  true  value  of  both 
real  and  personal  estate  $62,861,782.  Total  amonnt  of 
taxation  (not  national) $2,866,890,  of  which  8tate  assess¬ 
ments  absorbed  $950,894;  county  $1,7148,760;  and  muni¬ 
cipal  $177,236.  Excess  over  1860,  $2,231,497.  Total  pub¬ 
lic  debt  (other  than  national)  $4,151,152,  of  wliicli  an 
amount  of  $3,050.0*)0  was  funded  upon  bonds  in  circu¬ 
lation  ;  all  other,  $405,557  ;  total  county  debt  secured  by 
bonds  $247,3.33;  all  other,  $289,316;  t(>tal  municipal  and 
non-public  bt»nded  debt,  $122,096;  all  other,  $32,850. — 
The  complete  returns  of  bona  fule  population  liave  a 
cajiitation  of .484, 471,  viz.:  white  362,115:  colored  122,- 
169;  Chinese  98;  Indian  (out  of  tribal  relatious)  89. 
Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  10*2,350;  citizens  with¬ 
out  the  franchise  (otherw  ise  than  for  rebellion  or  other 
crime)  198.  Excess  of  population  over  that  returned  hy 
last  census,  49,021,  or  n'26  per  cent.;  of  which  w’hite 
gain  11-71  percent.;  colored,  9*81  percent.  Of  the  above 
total  cajiitation  479,445  wore  of  American  nativity, and 
the  remaining  5,026  of  foreign. 

Arkaqiisi.  idr-kah'gwaw,)  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Union 
CO. ;  prp.  584. 

Arlarka,  {dr-hthPkah,)  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of 
Macon  CO. ;  pop.  542. 

Ariiiaoa(«>la«  {«r-maA-/r«/*-^o7aA,)in  Geor/;t’a,  a  district 
of  Dawson  co. ;  pop.  433. 

ArniiMtoatl.  Walker  Keith,  (ur-Juns'^V,') an  American 
general,  n.  in  A’a.,  in  1780,  gra(hiate<l  at  West  Point,  be¬ 
came  chief-engineer  in  the  war  against  England  1812-13, 
and  commanded  the  army  .sent  out  against  the  Indians 
in  Florida,  1836-37.  D.  i845. 

Ar'riiig'ton.  in  Illinois. a  twp  of  Wayne  co. ;  7x7).  1,640. 

Ar'rawwmitli,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  McLean  co.;  pop. 
927. 


Arro'yo  Cvraiiile,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  S.  Luis 
Ohispo  co  ;  pop.  776. 

Arro,v<>  lloiiilo,  in  Neio  Mexico,  a  twp.  of  Taos  co. ; 
pop.  477. 

Arro.v<>  ^ieoo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  twp.  of  Taos  co. ; 
pop.  9o8. 

Arto'ftia.  in  Illinois,^  twp.  of  Iroquois  co.;  pop.  1,269. 

ArtliaUaMka«  (drd kali-inis' kah,)  a  district  of  Canada, 
prov.  Quebec;  pop.  17,606. 

Artliro^ia.  (dr-thro'zhah.)  [From  Gr.  aW/iron,  a  joint.] 
(Med.)  A  generic  term  applied  to  painful  infiammatory 


ASPH 


swellings  of  the  joints.  It  induces  many  forms  of  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

liMOTUY  SuAT.  an  American  author,  b.  near 
Newburgh,  Orange  co.,  New  York.  180‘».  In  about  \Kib 
he  became  assisrant-editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Baltimore, 
and  commenced  the  publication  ot  works  of  fiction  liuv- 
ing  a  special  moral  purpose.  He  has  continued  Ids 
connection  with  the  periodical  press  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  having  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  18-11. 
He  is  now  the  editor  of  Arlhur'ft  Af>tgaztHf  and  of  the 
Children's  Hour,  a  juvenile  imuithlv,  both  of  which 
have  a  high  reputation.  His  popular  tales,  or  novel¬ 
ettes,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  all  been  directed 
to  tlie  moral  improvement  of  some  classes  of  societVi 
and  have  attained  an  immense  circulation.  His  Tem¬ 
perance  Tales,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Rent  Life,  Tales  for 
Kick  and  Poor  (6  vols.).  Library  for  the.  Jlousehnld  ("12 
vols.),  and  Good  Time.  Coming,  have  been  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  and  many  of  them  reprinted  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  translated  into  other  languages. 

Asoptin,  or  Sepan,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance 

lately  introduced  into  trade  by  a  Swedish  dealer  as  a 
preservative  material  for  milk,  meat,  &c.  This  is  said 
to  be  simply  boracic  acid,  or  borax  ;  the  doulde  A.  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts  of  borax  to  one  pound  of  alum. 
Putrefaction  is 
said  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  ad- 
ditionof  thisprep- 
aration,  but 
mouldiness  in  ani¬ 
mal  substances  is 
not. 

A^eroe,  (ds'dr-o,) 
n.  (Bot.)  A  gen. 
of  phalloid  Pungi, 
distinguished  by 
the  bifid  rays  of 
the  receptacle 
(Fig-  9).  The  spe¬ 
cies,  which  may 
probably  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three, 
are  of  a  delicate 
pink  or  green. 

They  vary  greatly 
in  Ih  j  degree  to 
which  the  rays 
are  divided.  Like 
o  t  h  e  rs  of  the 
group,  they  are 
very  fetid  when 
fresh.  They  are  confined  to  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 

A^ti^bank,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  628. 
A^li'liy^  in  rtr^tnta,  a  township  of  Slienamloah  co. ; 
pop.  2,645. 

Afili'crariH,  in  Kentuclry,  a  precinct  of  Meade  co.;  pop. 
1,117. 

Aj^tl  If  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  491. 
Asli'laii«l,  in  Alabama,  a  twp  of  Clay  co. ;  pop  1,41)9. 
AmIiIuiiiI,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  909. 
A!)$lilaii4l.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Grafton 
CO. ;  pop.  885. 

A)4hlaii<l,  in  New  YorJe,  a  township  of  Clsemung  co. ; 
pop.  1,016. 

Ashland,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  890  eq.  ni. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Black  Fork  and  Lake  Fork  of  tlie 
MohiccHU  or  Walhonding  River,  and  its  very  fertile  soil 
is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  grass, or  fruit.  (Mj).  Ashland. 
Pop.  21,936. 

AMlt'l<^y«  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  2,110. 
As  phalt,  {GeoL.)  Asphalt  occurs  in 

America,  as  does  j»etroleum,  in  an  immense  nunibcr  o( 
plattes.  The  asphalts  from  the  various  localities  are 
witliout  exception  the  more  or  less  peife<*tly  solidified 
residual  products  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
petroleum,  but  exhibit  great  diversity  of  physical  char¬ 
acter,  and  some  of  chemical  composition.  These  differ¬ 
ences  are,  doubtless,  in  jiart  due  to  differences  in  the 
petroleums  from  which  they  have  been  derived.  The 
greatest  notii;eable  diver.sity  is,  howeA'er,  probably  due  to 
difference  of  age,  and  is  a  reconl  of  the  slow’  but  constant 
changes  whicli  time  effects  in  these, as  in  other  organic 
compounds.  Among  the  most  important  of  our  asphal¬ 
tic  minerals  are  the  Albertite  and  Grahamite.  The  first 
from  New  Brunswick,  the  second  from  W.  Virginia. 
Both  tliese  are  found  filling  fissures,  opened  across  tljeir 
bedding,  in  strata  of  carboniferous  age;  wliich  fissures 
mark  lines  of  disturbance,  w'liere  the  strata  are  niorc^r 
less  tilUd  and  broken,  and  where  oil-sjuings  abonml. 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  iii^'ach  instance,  the 
fissures  which  contain  the  A.  have  afforded  convenient 
.  reservoirs  into  w'hich  petroleum  lias  (lowed,  and  from 
which  all  the  lighter  parts  liave  lieen  removed  b}' evap¬ 
oration.  A  large  number  of  similar  deposits,  tliough  of 
less  magnitude,  are  known,  all  presenting  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  features.  Among  tliese  may  be  meiitioneil  a  nearly 
vertical  bed  in  the  mountains  VV.  of  l»enver,  in  Cob>rado. 
On  the  hanks  of  the  Arkansas,  S.  from  Henver  City,  a 
number  of  smaller  fis-siires  cutting  cretaceous  rocks,  are 
filled  witli  a  similar  asphaltic  mineral.  In  the  great 
Devonian  black  shale  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  (Huron 
Shale)  fissures  cutting  across  the  bedding  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  filled  with  Alhertite,  occur  near  Avon  Point,  Lorain 
co.,  Ohio,  and  Liberty.  Casey  co..  Kentucky.  Petro¬ 
leum  flows  from  this  formation  nearly  everywhere 
along  its  line  of  outcrop.  The  A.  from  all  the  al.ove 
localities  is  hard,  bright,  and  brittle,  and  seems  to  be 
the  product  of  very  long  continued  and  complete  Bp(»n- 
taneous  distillation  and  oxidation.  In  Butlei  co.,  Ken- 
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tucky,  the  central  member  of  the  Lower  carboniferous  ^  Atlan'tic  Tel'offraph,  In  July,  18G9,  a  third  cable 


gri>up  is  saturated  with  petroleum.  This  fiows  out 
from  the  cut  e<lgc8  of  the  formation  in  the  valley  of 
Green  River  and  its  branches,  forming  sheets  of  mineral 
tar  ami  ultimately  asphaltum  wliich  cover  the  exposed 
surtaces  on  the  rock.  The  quantity  of  asplialtic  mate¬ 
rial  in  tills  vicinity  is  large,  and  it  may  sometimes  he 
utilized  for  road-making  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Syssel  -4.  In  S.  California,  the  accumulations  of  >1.  on 
the  coast  at  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  kc.,  have 
attracted  the  imticeof  all  tnivellers  who  have  visited 
that  region.  The  .4.  is  here  plainly  inspissated  jietro- 
leum.  U  drips  from  the  clift's  at  many  points  and  forms 
a  scum  on  the  ocean  off  the  coast.  There  it  is  evapo¬ 
rated  and  oxidized,  then  thrown  upon  tlie  beach  by  the 
waves,  whore  it  accumulate.s  in  large  masses,  generally 
mingled  w’ith  sand  and  other  foreign  matter.  When 
pure,  the  .4.  of  California  resembles  that  from  Triniilad, 
and  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  roof¬ 
ing,  paving,  lining  of  cisterns,  &c.  The  wants  of  the 
entire  W,  coast  can  he  easily  supplied  from  this  source. 
About  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  Niagara  limestone  is  in 
some  localities  completely  saturated  with  a  thick  jictro- 
leum,  wliich  on  exposure  is  coiivortofl  by  evaporation 
into  A.  There  are  no  important  asphaltic  accumula¬ 
tions  here,  and  it  is  jierliaps  a  little  doubtful  whether 
tile  hydrocarbon  wliich  fills  the  limestone  is  not  too 
oily  to  serve  the  same  purposes  as  the  bitumen  in  the 
limestone  of  Val  de  Travers.  Tlie  above  list  includes 
all  the  most  impiirtant  deposits  of  A.  in  our  cjiuutry  of 
which  anything  definite  is  known.  At  various  points 
in  the  far  1\  est  occur  what  are  known  as  “  tar  springs,” 
really  oil-springs, around  wliich  more  or  less  asphaltum 
accumulates  as  the  result  of  evaporation.  In  Texas, 
S.  from  Siireveport,  a  pitch  lake  is  spoken  of,  in  which 
are  said  to  occur  large  quantities  of  bitumen;  but  of 
tliis  almost  notliing  is  known.  In  anticipation  of  a 
great  demand  for  asplialtiim  for  the  uses  to  which  It  is 
extensively  apj)lied  in  Europe,  Prof.  .1.  S.  Newberry 
(from  a  jiaper  of  whom  the  present  article  is  summed 
up)  has  emleavoreil  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  of  tlie  asphaltic  materials  found  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Tlie  result  of  his  observations  has  been  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  aside  from  the  Alhertite  and  Grahamile, 
wiricli  from  tlieir  peculiar  diameter  will  but  partially 
supply  our  want  of  asphaltic  material,  wo  must  look  to 
Trinidad  as  a  source  from  which  we  are  to  obtain  the 
greater  jiart  of  our  A.  The  quantity  existing  there  is 
inexhaustible.  The  quality  is  such  that  it  will  with 
proper  treatment  do  all  that  A.  will  anywliere  do,  and 
it  is  so  accessible  and  transjiortation  to  our  seaports  so 
inexpensive,  that  it  should  be  furnished  from  this 
si'urce  to  our  Atlantic  cities,  at  a  much  less  price  thau 
A.  brought  from  any  point  in  the  interior  must  cost. 
4<i'l ill's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,275. 
4sl  rn;fnltis,  (ds-trah-ga'li'is.)  (Anfitp)  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have 
been  used  by  women  and  children  to  play  at  a  game 
which  consisted  in  throwing  tliose  bones  into  tbeair, 
and  catching  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Where 
these  bones  were  without  any  artificial  marks,  the  game 


across  the  Atlantic,  called  the  French  Atlantic  Cable,  was 
laid  from  tlie  port  of  Brest,  in  France,  to  Saint-Pierre, 
in  Newloiindland.  Tliis  cable  was  coiled  in  three  tanks 
on  board  the  Great  Eastern.  These  tanks  were  in  diame¬ 
ter  respectively  51,  75,  and  58  feet:  in  depth  20,  16,  and 
26  feet,  aiul  holding  respectively  728,  1,160,  and  912  ni. 
This  cable,  if  coiled  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
would,  although  not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
cover  an  area  of  50  acres.  The  weight  of  the  cable  is 
nearly  1%  ton  per  knot,  in  water  its  specific  gravity  is 
about  15  cwt.;  and  in  reganl  to  strength  it  will  bear  a 
strain  of  7%  tons.  The  total  length  of  iron  wire  ein- 
ployeiiin  the  cable  is  37,163  knots,  weighing 4,727  tons; 
of  copper  wire  24,948  knots,  weighing  61*3  tons  :  and  of 
gutta-perclia  3,5f4  knots,  of  the  weight  of  549  tons;  in 
addition  to  5(M)  tons  of  jute  serving.  See  p.  171. 

At'lonii,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co.;  pop.  \. 

Atniol,VZ<*i*,  {(Jt-modi'zhr.)  (From  Gr.  atrnos,  vapor, 
lysis,  a  losing.]  An  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Graham, 
lateMa.'^ter  of  the  English  Mint,  to  illustrate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  diffusion  through  a  porous  septum  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  analytical  method  of  separating  mixe<l  gases.  The 
apparatus  is  thus  constructeil :  —  Tlie  stalk,  about  two 
feet  long,  of  a  Dutch  tobacco-pipe,  having  an  internal 
diameter  of  about  2’5  millimetres,  is  fixed  by  means  of 
perforated  corks  within  a  glass  or  metallic  tube  some 
inches  in  length,  and  about  au  inch  and  a  half  in  diam¬ 
eter  (w,t),  as  in  the  construction  of  a  Liebig  condenser. 
Another  quill  tube  (v)  is  inserted  in  oneof  tlie  end  corks, 
affording  the  nieansof  communication  between  the  an¬ 
nular  space  and  tlie  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  corks  and  those  portions  of  the 


10.  —  THE  astragalus  GAME. 

was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  when  the  sides  of  bones  were 
marked  like  dice,  it  became  a  game  of  chance.  This 
aulyect  is  frequently  represented  in  ancient  art.  Our 
Fig.  10  is  copied  from  a  Greek  iiaiiiting  discovered  at 
Resina. 

AHlro-pliotoilietor.  (-/o-tdm'e-tur,)  n.  (yi.cL)  An 
instrument  described  by  Zdllner  for  measuring  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  of  celestial  bodies. 

Asiil«  (o'hooI.)  (Bot.)  The  Arabic  name  of  Tamarix 
orienloHs.  Also,  au  Indian  name  iov  Tamarix  ferux,  a, 
nut-gall  tree. 

Atoli'isoii,  in  Missonri,  a  twp.  of  Nodaway  co.;^^. 

Ath'i^iiH,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallsts  co. ;  ])op  3,o6.*>. 

AtliPiii^4  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  2,210. 

in  N  w  York,  a  vill  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,793. 

Al  lioriiumcy .  (dtldilr’mdnse.)  [From  Gr.  a,  not,  and 
therme,  heat  J  iPhi/s.)  A  term  introduced  by  Melloni 
to  designate  the  projierty  of  stopping  tlie  passage  of  ra¬ 
diant  heat.  It  is  thus  the  opposite  of  diathermancy,  and 
correspoiKi.s  to  opacity  in  the  case  of  light;  in  fact,  an 
athermanous  substance  is  sometimes  spoken  of  os  being 
opaque  to  heat. 

Ai'kiii$ioii.  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Worcester  co. ;  pop. 
1.312. 

Atlaii'fic.  in  Town,  a  village  of  Cass  co.;  pop.  1,200. 

Aflaiitio  Cify«  in  Wyoyning  Tendtory,  a  district  of 
Sweetwater  co. ;  pop.  325. 

Atlaiilics  in  nr^imu,  a  twp.  of  Accomack  co. ;  pop. 
4,111. 
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Fig.  11.  —  .VTMOLYZER. 

pipe-stem  whicli  project  outside  the  tube  should  be 
coated  with  varnish,  to  render  them  impermeable  to  air. 
A  vacuum  is  next  obtained  within  the  large  outer  tube, 
and  the  mixed  gas  is  then  made  to  enter  and  pass 
through  the  iiorous  tobacco-pipe.  A  portion  of  the^gas 
is  drained  off*  through  the  j'oroua  tube  and  pumped 
aw'ay,  while  anotlier  portion  passes  on  through  the 
other  extremity  of  the  clay  tube,  where  it  may  I»e  col¬ 
lected.  The  stream  of  gas  diminishes  as  it  proceeds. 
The  ligliter  gas  is  drawn  most  largely  into  the  vacmini, 
leaving  the  denser  gas  in  a  more  concentrated  state  to 
pa.ss  away  througli  the  exit  end  of  the  clay  tube.  The 
more  slowly  tlie  mixed  gas  is  moved  througli  tlie  tube, 
the  larger  will  bo  the  proportUm  of  light  gas  which  luis 
been  ilrawn  off  into  the  vacuum,  and  the  more  concen¬ 
trated  will  the  heavy  gas  become.  The  rate  of  flow  of 
the  mixed  gas  can  be  regulated  by  discharging  it  from 
a  gas-ludder  or  drawing  it  into  a  gas-receiver  under  sis- 
certained  pressure.  In  his  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Graham  gave  the  following,  among  other 
results  :  —  A  mixture  of  1  measure  of  oxygen  and  2  of 
hydrogen  was  passe<l  at  the  rate  oi'9  litres  per  hour;  0*45 
litre  of  the  mixed  gas  was  collected.  Before  tniversing 
the  A.  it  contained  0  33-3,  K  6' -7  :  after  traversing  the 
apparatus  it  contained  O  90*7,  H  9*3.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  M-as  very  striking,  as  the  mixture  before 
traversing  the  tube  was  explosive,  but  afler  its  passage 
through  the  por<*U8  aperture  it  ceased  to  be  so,  and  a 
lighted  taper  burnt  in  it  as  in  pure  oxygen. 

Atiiiospliore,  ( I*ro«siire  ofllie.)  {Phy^.)  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Heller,  of  Ofen,  has  given  in  Poggend(»rff’0 
Annulen,  (1871,)  the  description  of  an  apparatus  for  de¬ 
termining  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  consists  of  a  Hcale-I>eam  to  the  end  of  wliicli  are 
screwed  two  bodies  nearly  ei|uul  in  weight  but  differ¬ 
ent  in  volume  —  a  hollow  6i>hereand  a  solid  cylinder. 
On  one  end  of  the  beam  is  a  mirror  which  is  njijiroxi- 
mately  at  riglit  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lK*am.  At  some 
distance  from  the  apparatus  is  a  telescope  with  a  ver¬ 
tical  scale,  the  image  ofwhich  in  themirroris  observed 
by  means  of  a  telescojje.  It  is  clear  that  when  there  is 
any  change  in  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  apparatus  the  beam  will  indicate  varying  angles 
with  the  horizon,  wliicli  angles  may  easily  bo  read  off 
in  the  mirror  by  means  of  a  telescope.  The  variations 
of  the  scale-beam  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the 
pressure  will  not  amount  tomuch  if  the  dimensions  of 
the  apimratus  are  moderate  ;  hut  tlie  use  of  Poggendorff 
and  Gauss’s  metliod  of  reading  affords  sucli  a  degree  of 
accuracy,  that,  as  a  brief  calculation  shows,  under  as- 
sumptioiis  wliicli  are  easily  realized,  tlie  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  beam  can  be  measured  with  far  greater 
certainty  andaccuraoy  than  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  ordinary  barometer,  provided  the  whole 
construction  is  light,  and  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  knife-edge  of  the  beam. 

Atrowli.  (dl-ro'le,)  a  flourishing  town  of  British  India, 
N.W.  Provinces,  pres.  Bimgal,  dist.  of  Allygurh,  t3  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Agra.  Pi>p.  12,722. 

A 1 1 atoon  a.  {dt-Uih-too'nah. )  m  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Barton 

CO. ;  pop.  6X6. 

Atwell*  {di'wtl,)  in  iNorffi  Carohna,  a  twp.  of  Rowan  CO.; 
pop.  2,051. 

Aii'lMirn*  in  nv<7tmu,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  3,171. 

Aiioella*  (aw-seVlah,)  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Thomas 
CO.;  poT?.  2,750. 

Aiiclokef  (aw'klok,)  in  Florida,  a  district  of  Hernando 
CO. ;  pop,  120. 
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An'dcibon,  in  HHnoiSy  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop. 

AiKliiboii,  in  lowa^  a  twp.  of  Audnlum  co. ;  pop.  381. 

AiierMper^',  Adolph  Wilhelm  Daniel,  I’rinck  von% 
(oiv'iirz-peyg.)  Priim*-Mini8ter  of  Austria,  son  Prince 
Willtelm  von  A.,]i  1821.  Ilis  political  career  commenced 
in  Feb.,  1807,  when  he  was  returnefi  as  meinher  of  tlje 
Bohemian  Diet  {ObyrstlnnU  Marschall)^  continuing  in 
that  office  till  1870,  and  distinguishing  himself  hy 
competent  and  energetic  administration,  siding,  liow- 
ever,  strongly  with  the  Germans.  In  dan.,  1S09,  lie 
was  nominated  life  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  in 
tlie  discussions  of  wliich  lie  has  since  taken  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part.  Ilis  appointment  to  the  governorship  of 
Salzburg  (Mar.  17,  1870)  caused  great  dissatisfaction  to 
the  allied  parly  of  federalists  and  clericals,  who  em¬ 
phatically  demanded  his  dismissal.  Throughout  his 
term  of  office  he  has  remaiucMl  strictly  faithful  to  the 
Coustilution.  and  ojiposedeven  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  established  laws.  He  was  appointed  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  on  the  retirement  of 
Count  Benst  in  Nov.,  1871. —  Ilisbrother,  I’riuce  Carlos, 
has  been  Prime  Minister  before  him. 

Ali;;ltiiZ(»'«  in  Mi'isouri^  a  township  i»f  Camden  co.  \pf>p- 
1,330.  —  \  townsliip  of  Miller  co. ;  pop.  608. 

Aiis:iiiio!4«  {ow'gunz,)  in  Teumsuee,  a  district  ofLincoln 
CO.;  pop. 

Au^^iiH'ta^  in  Arkansas^  a  township  of  IVoodruff  co. ; 
pop.  2,213. 

Aii^iiHta,  in  ATaiwns,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  515. 

Au;;:iimIh  Centre*  in  jYeu;  ior^,  a  village  of  Oneida 
co. ;  pop.  147. 

All  ru  eleetriea,  (ow'rah  fAek'trC'kah.)  [Lat.,  Electric 
breeze.]  {Elect.)  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  which  pn>ceed  from  a  point  connected  with 
a  charged  body,  such  as  a  needle  attached  to  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  electric  machine  which  is  being  w«u'ked. 
The  existence  of  the^e  currents  of  air  can  he  easily  felt 
ou  bringing  the  hand  or  the  face  near  to  the  p«>int,  or 
shown  hy  placing  a  lighteil  candle  in  front  of  it.  Tlie 
flame  is  powerlnlly  repelled,  and  the  candle  may  even 
be  blown  out.  Several  electric  toys  are  constructed  to 
take  advantage  of  these  currents.  Thu.s,  in  the  electric 
mill,  a  small  wheel,  furnislied  with  paper  waves,  is 
turned  hy  means  of  it;  or  a  piece  ot  wire,  with  its 
points  bent  at  right  angles,  and  balam'ed  on  a  point 
upon  the  prime  conductor,  revolves  on  tlie  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  does  Barker's  hydrostatic  reaction  wheel. 

Alli*tiiltiiie«  {aw' r  a  fifteen.)  {Chem.)  A  new  tlye-stufif 
which  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-yellow  powder, 
wholly  organic  in  its  nature,  neutral,  and  not  very  solu¬ 
ble  ill  water.  A  given  weight  of  it  communicates  to 
mordanted  print  cloths  a  rich  persistent  orange  color 
(or  yellow  if  a  lesser  amount  be  used),  and  is  e<|ual  in 
this  respect  to  three  and  one-half  times  its  weight  in 
Flavine,  or  four  and  one-half  times  its  weiglit  of  the 
best  Persian  Berries.  The  process  of  manutactnring 
this  coloring  matter  is  —  it  is  understood — kept  a 
strict  secret,  but  it  is  curtain  that  it  is  not  an  aniline 
prod  net. 

Alirliic*  (awVm.)  {Chfm.)  A  coloring-matter  discovered 
by  Koihe  and  Schmitt  in  1801, and  which  is  now  known 
in  commerce  umler  the  names  of  yellow  coralline,  or 
roHolicacid.  The  commercial  product,  which  is  obtained 
by  treating  phenol  wiili  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  is  a 
mixture  of  ditferent  bodies,  from  which  these  chemists 
have  isolated  the  pure  coloring  matter  hy  dissolving 
tlie  crude  uiirine  in  alculiol,  and  treating  tliis  solution 
with  ammonia.  A  crystalline  precipitate  llieu  separates, 
whicli  is  a  compound  of  aurine  and  ammonia,  and  the 
other  hodie.s  present  renuiin  in  solution.  They  next 
wash  this  ammonia  compound  with  alctihol  hy  means 
of  Bunsen's  fliter  ]>ump,  decompose  it  witli  dilute  acetiC' 
acid,  and  render  the  aurine  thus  obtained  still  more 
pure  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  strong  acetic, 
acid.  They  fliul  that  aurine  retains  water  ami  acetic 
acid  most  obstinately,  and  that  the  color  of  the  rhombic 
needles  or  jirisms,  with  which  it  crystallizes,  varies  very 
considerably,  acco riling  to  tlie  concentration  of  the  acid. 
They  have  olitained  it  in  needles  having  the  color  of 
chromic  acid,  with  a  diamond  brilliant  hi.^ire  ;  at  other 
times  the  crystals  have  l*een  dark  red  of  varying  shades, 
with  a  steel  blue, greenish  Idue.orsplendid  lieetle-greeii 
reflection.  From  concentrated  hydrochloric  achl.anriiie 
crystallizes  in  flue,  bairlike  red  needles,  which,  dried  at 
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110®,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  tried  also  to  obtain  tliis  conifioiind  jnire,  by  ]»re- 
cipitating  from  a  dilute  alkaline  sidution,  with  weak 
liydrochloric  acid,  hut  this  product  also,  in  spite  of 
most  careful  washing,  contains  hydrochloric  acid, 
Mhich  it  only  parts  with  at  teniperalures  above  110®. 
By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic  solution, 
aurine  is  obtained  in  dull  red  crystals,  with  a  gretui 
metallic  lustre.  Drit'd  at  110®,  this  body  contains  no 
alcohol,  but  still  retains  water,  whicli  <uily  escapes  at 
14o®-l80®,  the  crystals  not  changing  their  appearance 
at  all.  The  authors  fin«!  that,  contrary  to  Freseiiius’ 
observation,  aurine  crystallized  from  alcohol  does  not 
melt  at  150®.  The  analysis  of  aurine  dried  at  200®. 
which  they  believe  to  be  pure  aurine,  gave  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  formula  C^)H]403. 

Aiiriial,  ia-ur'ddl,)  in  Minnesota^  a  twp.  of  Otter  Tail 
CO.;  pop.  86. 

Aiiro'ra.  in  Georgia,  district  of  Lumpkin  ro. ;  pop.  797. 

Aliroru.  in  Oregon,  a  twp  of  Marion  co- ;  pop.  304. 

Auro'rn  Uoren'Iis*  {Metetyr.)  The  vexed  question 
whether  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  are  really 
ever  accompanied  hy  any  loud  noise  seems  to  have  been 
settled  hy  M.  Paul  Rollier,  the  aeronaut,  who  in  Dec., 
1870.  started  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  descended, 
after  fourteen  hours,  in  Norway,  on  .Mount  Ida.  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  ft.  lie  says  that  he  “saw  through  a 
veil  of  mist  tlie  brilliant  rays  of  an  Aurora  Borealis, 
s(u-eading  all  ()ver  its  strange  light.  Soon  after  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  and  loud  roaring  was  heard,  which, 
when  it  ceased  completely,  was  followed  hy  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur  almost  suffocating.”  M.  Becquerel 
read  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  a  paper  on  the  Celestial  Origin  of  At¬ 
mospheric  Electricity,  ami  he  concluded  by  stating  that 
tlie  auroras  result  from  discharges  of  tliis  electricity, 
and  thus  M.  Becquerel  exidains  the  roaring,  more  or 
less  l(»ud.  heard  hy  the  inhahitaiits  of  ])olar  regions. 
The  greatest  ])art  of  scientific  men  deny  the  occurrence 
of  these  sounds,  but  M.  Beci|uerel,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  quoted  the  observations  of  Paul  Rollier. 

Aiirii'raville,  in  yorih  C\irolina,  a  twp. of  Anson  co. ; 
ptgi.  1,843. 

AiiM'tiii.  in  Michig<in^  a  twp.  of  Mecosta  co.;  346. 

AiiMtin,  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of  Greenville  co. ; 
pop.  1,512. 

AiiM'triii,  (Eiiipiro  of.)  or  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  According  to  the  latest  official  statements, 
tlie  total  area  of  the  Austrian  dominions  amounts  to 
240,381  sq.  m.,  while  the  pop.  by  the  census  returns  of 
1870  stood  as  follows: 


Cia-Leithan  Proi’.<f.  i  Austria  Proper.') 


Lower  Austria ..  ..l,9iH»,708 

Upper  “  736,519 

Salzburg .  153,159 

Styria .  1,137.748 

Carinthia .  337,694 

Cariiiola  .  466,334 

Liltoraie .  601,981 


Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 

herg  . 

Bohemia . 

Moravia . 

Silesia . 

Galicia . 

I  Bukuwina . 

Dalmatia . 


885,406 

5,140.156 

2,030,783 

613.352 

5,444,016 

613,404 

468,781 


Total  . 20,242,835 

TranS'Leithan  P}'ov.t.  (Kingdom  of  Hungary.) 

Huiigtiry .  11.180.048 

Croatia  and  Sclavonia .  1,023,058 

Transylvania,  .  2,122,458 

14,234,205 

Military  Frontier,  (under  Imperial  War  ad¬ 


ministration)  .  1,197,187 

Total  of  the  imperial  monarchy .  35,943,592 


Of  this  pop.  the  different  nationalities  were  represented 
as  follows;  German  9,040,000;  Slavic  16,219,000;  Ma¬ 
gyar  5,431.000;  Rouiimniaii  3,456, IKK);  all  others  1,364,- 
l)6o.  Of  the  Slavic  (dement,  divided  into  Northern  and 
Southern  Slavi,  the  first  coniprised  6.730,<km»  Czechs 
(B<jhemian8),  Moravians,  and  Slovak.s,  2,380,000  Poles, 
and  3,104,000  Rutheuians ;  while  the  second  embraceti 
1. 260.000  Slovenitzi.  1,424,000  Croats,  1,520,000  Serbs 
(Servians),  ami  26,000  Bulgarians.  The  nationalities 
not  otherwise  classified  included  .lews,  Gipsies,  Ar- 
nieniaus,  Turks,  Frencli,  English,  &c.;  the  entire 
“stranger”  element  of  pop.  uumberiug  84,747.  From 


an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  Roman  Catholicism  ob¬ 
tained  among  66-6  ]>er  cent,  of  the  entire  pop.  of  the 
empire;  Greek  Church  11  per  cent.;  Reformed  Evan¬ 
gelical  10  per  cent. ;  Oriental  Greek  Clinrch  9  per  cent. 
—  Finoneex.  'I'he  budget  estimate.s  for  1872  reached  the 
followilig  totals  :  Expenditures  110,647.498  florins  ($56,- 
32:3,749);  RecA‘iptH.  17,20'^,883  fl.  ($8,604,441)  derived 
from  customs,  &c. ;  the  balance,  93,438,615  fl.  ($■16,719,- 
207)to  be  met  by  the  Austrian  provinces  proper  fur- 
nishing70perct.and  Hungary  30 per  ct.  The  total  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  empire,  June  30, 1871,  was  2,693,269,59]  fl. 
($1,296.634,795). —  Mil.  and  JVav.  By  the  new  military 
law,  obligation  to  perform  service  is  compulsory;  tlie 
time  for  the  line  3  years,  in  the  reserve  7  years,  and  in 
the  landwelir  2  >ears.  In  l87l  the  army,  on  peace- 
footing,  was  264,041  men;  war,  820,811.  'Ihe  navy  had 
72  vessels  of  all  classes,  of  109,820  aggregate  tonnage 
and  16,866  liorse-puwer,  with  522  guns. —  Com.  Iniports, 
1^71,  $262,868,660;  exports,  $31,563,916.  Receijits  fr(*m 
customs:  Exports,  $^0,:l42;  imports,  $16,761,078.  The 
mercantile  marine  consisted,  the  same  year,  of  7,843 
vessels,  375,822  tons,  and  28,244  S('amen. — Since  tlie  war 
of  I'^OC,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  auUmoiny 
with  a  liberalized  constitution,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  has  enjoyed  jeace  and  comparative  prosperity, 
altliough  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Slavic  national¬ 
ities  occasioned  scune  di8(}uietude.  In  1870  the  Con¬ 
cordat  entered  into  with  Rome  in  1855  was  abolished, 
which  led  to  the  recall  of  the  Papal  nuncio.  In  1873 
an  International  Exhibition  was  lield  at  Vienna.  (See 
p.  712,  art.  Centennial  Ex.)  In  1878,  under  the  Berlin 
treaty  (p.  297),  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  occupied,  not,  however,  without 
meeting  with  some  serious  armed  resistance,  and  the 
government  of  them  assumed  hy  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy;  the  pop.  thus  added  aniouiited  to  about 
1,500,000  souls.  The  pojt.  of  the  empire  (Jan.  1879)  is 
est.  at  :19.0(‘0,()(X),  inchuling  accessions  under  the  Berlin 
treaty.  The  total  debt  of  the  empire  (Jan.  1877)  was 
$1,69.5,000,000.  The  army  (1878)  was,  on  war-footing, 
1,021,692  men.  The  navy  (*omprised  59  vessels;  ton¬ 
nage,  105,890;  horse-power,  16,206. 

Av4»rill*  William  W.,  (a'ri7r-i/,)  an  American  general, 
B.  in  N.  Y.  State,  gracinated  from  West  Point  in  1853, 
and  in  1862  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers,  in  which  capacity  lie  led  a  famous  raid  into  S.W. 
Virginia,  Dec.  1861.  during  which  he  inflicted  serious 
loss  upon  the  Coni'eilera-te  base  of  supplies  at  Salem. 

Avi^rill,  in  HWf  Virginia,  a  tuwnsliip  of  Jeflerson  co. 

A vo;frtilro’»  I..aw«  (dv^o-gah'droz-.)  (Phys.)  This 
law  asserts  that  eipial  volumes  of  ditforent  gases,  at  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature,  contain  an  eijual  num¬ 
ber  of  molecules.  It  was  propounded  by  Signor  Avo- 
gadm,  w  hose  name  is  also  well  known  in  connection 
with  experiments  on  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Quite  recently.  Professor  Neumann  has  deduced 
the  law  inathematically  from  the  first  principles  of  the 
nu*chHnical  theory  of  gases.  (See  Berichfe  der  Deutzchen 
(liemischen  Geselhclm/t  zu  Berlin,  p.  690,  1869.) 

A'viiii*  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  FreelHirn  co. ;  pop.  404. 

A%’Oii.  in  a  twp.  of  Hock  co. ;  pop.  886, 

Avii'iiia.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Osage  co.;  pop.  588. 

Axlo«  i^fech.)  A  communication  was  recently  made  to 
the  British  Association  upon  a  method  for  shaping  rail¬ 
way  axles  by  rolling  pressure  instead  of  by  liammering, 
the  result  being  accomplished  in  two  minutes  instead 
of  half  an  hour,  as  required  by  the  usual  method,  the 
axle  at  the  same  time  being  not  only  superior  in  qual¬ 
ity,  but  more  uniform  in  size,  and  of  course  capable  of 
being  produced  more  cheaply.  The  machine  consists 
of  three  rollers,  regulated  so  as  gradually  to  press  more 
closely  together,  thus  reducing  tlie  diameter  of  the  l>ar, 
and  extending  its  length  until  shaped  to  the  size  re¬ 
quired.  Axles  of  any  length  can  he  rolled  in  this  man¬ 
ner  with  collars  at  any  jiart.  The  rollers  are  geared 
to  revolve  in  ail  the  same  direction,  their  friction  im¬ 
parting  motion  to  the  axle.  It  was  thought  hy  the 
author  of  the  communication  that  the  rolling  process 
would  tend  to  obviate  those  flaws  in  axles  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  cause  disasters  on  railways. 

Ax'loy,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  1,199. 

Azaloilie,  (uz'ah-len.)  (Cheni.)  Another  name  for 
Bosaniline.  the  base  of  one  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

Aza'sa,  in  California,  a  vill.  of  Los  Angeles  co. ;  pop. 


Advance'ment  of  Science,  (’Associations  for 
THE.)  The  earliest  formed  league  estahli^hed  for  the 
promotion  and  development  of  science,  is  the  one  which 
originated  in  Edinburgh,  in  1831,  and  which,  umlrr  the 
title  of  The.  British  Association,  is  still  in  fl«>urishing 
existence,  holding  annual  gatherings,  and  presenting 
auxiliary  reports  of  the  state  and  [irogress  of  every 
particular  science  during  tlie  preceding  year.  The 
results  accruing  from  this  association  have  been,  and 
are,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  the  world  at 
large.  Records  of  its  transactions  are  Himually  pub¬ 
lished;  these  volumes  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
fruits  of  the  researches  of  British  scientists,  detailed 
notices  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  savans  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  the  last- 
named,  a  kindred  association  was  founded  in  1847,  of 
which  the  meetings  have  been  held  as  follows: 


NO.  PLACE  OF  ASSEMBLY.  DATE. 


PLACE  OP  ASSEMBLY.  DATE. 


1.  Philadelphia _ Sept.  1818. 

2.  Cambridge.Mass.  Aug..  1M49. 

3.  CiiHrlesioti . Aug..  1850. 

4.  New  Haveo . Aug..  I860. 

5.  Ciuciauati . May,  1851. 

6.  Albany . Aug..  1^51.' 

7.  Cleveland . July.lK53. 

8.  Washington . April,  18.')4. 

9.  Provideuce . Aug,,  1855, 

10.  Albany . Aug.,  1856. 

11.  Montreal . Aug..  1857. 

12.  Baltimore . May,  1658. 


13.  Springfield. Mass. Aug.,  1859. 

14.  Newport.  R.  I . Aug.,  1860. 

15.  RufTalo . Aug.,  1866. 

16.  Burlington.  Vt..?Aug.,  1867. 

17.  Chicago . Aug.,  1868. 

18.  Salem.  Mass. ...  .Aug.,  1HB9. 

19.  Troy.  N.  Y .  Aug..  1870. 

20.  iu<iiaijapoU8....Aug.,  1871. 

21.  Dubuque . Aug.,  1872. 

22.  Portlaud . Aug.,  1873. 

23.  Hartford . Aug.,  1874. 

24.  Detroit .  1875. 


The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  American 
association  differ  in  no  way  from  those  pursued  by  iU 
British  compeer;  while  the  modus  operandi  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  arc 
annually  published  in  an  Svo  vol.,  of  about  300  pp.,  and 
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of  these,  the  circulation  has  been  in  a  ratio  to  the 
accnmalative  scientific  spirit  of  the  country. 

AerokliiiOMMspe*  n.  {Meteor.)  The  mime  given  to 
a  new  instrument  invented  in  Holland,  fur  use  in 
weather-signalling  by  meteorologists.  It  is  so  devised 
(iS  to  indicate  the  differem'es  of  atmospheric  pressure 
which  may  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  at  various 
stations,  tlius  pointing  out  the  spot  of  highest  and  low¬ 
est  barometric  pressure,  and,  accordingly,  what  course 
of  wind  and  what  state  of  the  weather  may  be  looked 
fur.  The  A.  is  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  axis  about  30 
ft.  in  height,  moving  on  a  pivotal  lutse,  and  bearing 
horizontally  at  lop  an  arm  whose  inclination  may  be 
made  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  difference  of  baro¬ 
metric  pressure  at  different  sides  of  the  station.  When 
the  pressure  is  the  same  north  and  south,  for  example, 
the  horizontal  arm  takes  a  horizontal  position;  but  if 
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the  pressnre  is  less  in  the  north,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  arm  takes  a  dip  down  ward, and  more  down  accord¬ 
ingly  as  the  barometer  is  lower  north  by  comparison 
with  its  position  south.  The  extent  of  dip  is  adjusted 
by  means  of  a  sliding-rod,  fixed  in  its  place  by  a  series 
of  notches  at  the  lower  part  of  the  axis,  eacli  notch 
representing  one  millimetre  in  barometrical  pressure, 

ApliHSiH,  {ah-fa' z)Mh,)  n.  [From  Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
phnni,  voice.)  (Med.)  A  loss  of  the  power  of  speech, 
total  or  in  part,  arising  from  disease  of  the  brain; 
differing  from  Aphony  (q.  v.),  in  that  the  latter  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  direct  paralysis  or  disease  of  the  larynx. 

Apottiecary«  n.  The  keeper  of  any  warehouse  or  mag¬ 
azine  was  formerly  termed  an  apotiiecary  ;  and  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a  person  who,  at  courts, 
or  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  prepared  preserves  and 
confectionery^  was  also  kuown  by  this  name.  Apothe- 


Aiifitrnlin,  South,  a  British  colony  in  the  S.  of  Austra¬ 
lia.  8.  of  Lat.  *26®  S.,  and  bet.  1*29®  and  141®  Lon.  E. ; 
total  area,  914,730  Kng.  eq.ni.  The  Constitution  bears 
date  Oct.  27,  1856.  The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  parliament  elected  by  the  people,  which  consists  of  a 
Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The 
Executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
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caries  as  preparers  of  medicines,  were  first  legally  estab¬ 
lished  in  Italy,  by  the  w'ell-known  medical  edict  issued 
for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Frederick  II.  in  the  13tb 
century.  Edward  TIT.,  in  1345,  conferred  a  pension  of 
sixpence  a  day  upon  Coiirsus  de  Gangeland,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  of  Lond«)n,  in  recognition  of  his  care  in  attending 
upon  him  during  his  illness  in  Scotlaixl ;  and  this  is 
the  first  notice  of  an  apothecary  in  English  annals.  A 
patent  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary's  shop  in  Stuttgard  in  1457.  In  France,  A.  (now 
called  r/iarmaciensi  are  first  meationed  as  receiving 
their  statutes  from  Charles  VIII.  in  Aug.,  1484.  They 
prepare  medicines  and  make  up  prescriptions,  but  have 
no  right  to  practise  as  physicians.  It  wae  not  until 
1511  (3  Hen.  viil.  c.  2),  that  any  attempt  was  made  In 
Ertgland  to  distinguish  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  professiou  of  physics, and  to  define  their  position 


Crown,  and  an  Executive  Council.  The  Governor  re¬ 
ceives  a  salary  of  $26, 900  per  annum.  Ilevenues  for 
1S75,$5.275,00U;  expenditures. $'',S;t5,000;  total  imports, 
1874, $10,867,275;  exports,  $19, 34 1,380, consisting  chiefly 
of  wool,  wheat,  flour,  and  copper  ore.  Mining  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  cltiefly  in 
copper.  Railroads,  in  1878,  334  m.  open  to  traific.  A 
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by  law.  By  32  Hen.  viii.  c.  40  (1540),  four  physicians 
were  ordered  to  be  chosen  yearly  to  search  and  exam¬ 
ine  all  “wares, drugs,  and  stuffs,”  sold  by  the  A., and  to 
destroy  any  they  found  corrupted  or  defective.  The 
apothecaries  of  London  were  incorporated  by  James  I., 
April  9, 1606,  being  united  with  the  grocers,  fnmi  whom 
they  were  8eparttt*  d  by  a  new  charter  from  James  I., 
Dec.  16, 1617.  The  character  of  the  society  has  been 
considerably  changed  by  many  subsequent  statutes. 
Their  authority  was  confined  to  London  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  until,  by  the  third  section  of  55 
Geo.  iii.  c.  194  (July  12, 1815),  it  was  extended  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  In  this  country  A.  do  not  form  a 
privileged  class,  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them 
from  practising  as  physicians. 

ArraHtra.  n.  An  old  Spanish  term  applied  to  a  kind  of 
stoue-gritidiug  mill  usedfor  extracting  gold  from  its  ore. 


completasystem  of  telegraphic  communication  extends 
over  the  colony.  An  overland  line,  opened  in  1872, 
runs  from  Adelaide  to  Fort  Darwin,  across  the  centre 
of  the  continent  of  Australia,  a  distance  of  2000  m., 
which, in  connection  with  tlieBhti.sh  Australia  system 
communicates  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  /bp. (1871) 
185,626,  (1879)  2oU,0UO  (130,000  males,  120, 0(K)  females). 
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BThe  second  letter  and  first  consonant  in  the  English, 
and  in  all  languages  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or 
•  I’hoenician  alphabet.  It  is  formed  in  the  voice  by 
a  atray  and  quick  expression  of  tlie  breath,  and  a  sudden 
opening  of  the  lips;  it  is  therefore  called  a  labial.  It 
readily  interchanges  with  the  letters  of  the  same  organ, 
principally  with  v  ;  as,  habHi-e,  Latin,  avere,  Italian.  In 
Spain,  and  tlie  {)art8  of  France  bordering  on  Spain,  tlie 
letter  b  will  be  often  found  in  words  which,  in  llie  kin¬ 
dred  languages,  prefer  ther ; — and  with  p,  an  interchange 
of  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  Etjglish  language  by 
some  of  the  natives  of  Saxony  presents  sutiicient  exam¬ 
ples. —  B  is  often  used  tis  an  abbreviation  for  Bachelor: 
tisB.A.,  Bachelor  of  Arts;  B.  />.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
&c. ;  and  for  bft/o7'e,  as,  B.  C.,  Before  Cltrist.  —  i?,  us  a 
numeral  among  the  R  (mans,  stood  for  300:  with  a  dasli 
over  it,  for  3,000;  and  with  a  sort  of  accent  under  it,  200. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  B  signified  2.  —  In 
chronology,  B  stands  for  one  of  the  Dominical  letters. — 
In  chemistry,  B  is  the  symbol  of  the  metal  Boron. 

{Mas.)  S  is  the  seventh  note  in  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C  (or  C  inajor)^  answering  to  the  SI  of  the 
Italians  and  French.  In  harmony  it  is  called  the  major 
seventh.  B^^  stands  for  B  fl  it,  the  tone  or  half-tone,  or 
semi-tone  lower  than  B.  —  In  Germany  it  always  signi¬ 
fies  B  flat,  B  natural  there  taking  the  name  of  H. 

Baa,  {bd.)  n.  The  cry  or  bleating  of  sheep. 

—V.  ».  To  cry  or  bleat  like  sheep. 

“  Or  like  a  lamb  whoae  dam  away  is  set, 

Ue  trebles  baat  for  help,  but  aboe  caa  get.'* — Sidney. 

Baad'sted,  Batsted,  or  Bastad,  (bad'aledy)  a  seaport 
town  of  Sweden,  6u  m.  W.N.W.  of  Christianstadt;  Lat. 
56°  28'  N.;  Lon.  1‘29  45'  E. 

Baa^oe,  (6a'^'>,)  two  small  islands  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic;  l^at.  54°  66' N. ;  Lon.  12°  3' E. 

Baal,  {bai'al.)  [H  'b..  lord,  master,  possessor.]  (Myth.) 
The  supreme  male  divinity  of  the  Plioeiiicians  and  Car¬ 
thaginians.  The  cruel  worship  of  Dial,  together  with 
that  of  Ashtoreth.  was  frequently  introduced  among  the 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria.  The  pUu'al  \vn9 

applied  to  different  modifications  of  the  divinity. 
temple  and  altars  of  B.  were  chiefly  built  on  the  tops  of 
hills  under  trees,  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal  gave  employment  to  a  numerous  priesthood, 
who  burned  incense,  sacrificed  children,  danced  round 
the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedily  heard, 
cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  'Through  all  the  Fhtenician  colo¬ 
nies  we  find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  in  names, 
as  Asdru-6a/,  Hanni-6a/,  &c.,  ami  in  inscriptions;  nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian  Bel  or  Bdas 
as  identical  to  B..,  though  perhaps  under  some  modified 
form.  Tiie  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con¬ 
nection  of  this  god  witli  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Ashtoreth.  The  more  common  opinion  has  been, 
that  5.  is  the  sun;  and  that,  under  this  name,  this  lu¬ 
minary  received  divine  honors.  \Ve  find  the  worship  of 
B  established  among  the  Moabites  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
{Nam.  xxii.  41,)  and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites 
were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god,  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  nameof  Baal-peor(Aw/7t.  xxv.  3-10;  Drat.  iv.  3). 
Notwithstanding  the  tearful  punishment  which  their 
idolatry  then  brought  upon  them,  the  succeeding  gener¬ 
ations  returned  often  to  the  worship  oi  B. 

Baal'bec.  See  Balbec. 

Ba'ali.sm,  n.  Worship  or  adoration  of  Baal  or  of  idols; 
idolatry,  (r.) 

Baal-pe'or.  [Heb.,  Lord  of  opening.]  {Mtf(h)  One  of 
the  names  under  which  the  JeM's  worshipped  Baal.  The 
narrative  {Naui.  xxv.)  seems  clearly  to  show  that  this 
form  of  Bjuil-worship  was  connected  with  licentious 
rites.  B.  P.  was  identified  by  the  Rabbis  and  early 
Fathers,  with  Priapus.  the  god  of  procreation. 
Ba'alzebub.  See  Bcelzebub. 

Ba'arct,  n.  {Na^d.)  A  sort  of  sea-vessel  or  transport-ship. 
Ba'a^lia,  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  of  the  armies 
of  .Nadab,  king  of  Israel.  He  killed  his  nuister  treacher¬ 
ously  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  usurped  the  king¬ 
dom  b.  C.  9  j3,  wiiich  he  possessed  23  years.  He  exter¬ 
minated  the  whole  race  of  Jeroboam,  as  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted:  but  by  his  bad  conduct  and  idolatry  incurred 
God’s  indignation,  (1  A'tn^sxv-xvl.  1-7, 12.)  Hod  sent  him 
a  warning  by  the  mouth  of  Jehu  the  prophet;  which 
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was  fulfilled  in  the  extermination  of  the  family  two 
years  after  his  own  death. 

Bab,  n.  See  BtuisM. 

Ba'ba.  a  Turkisli  word  signifying originating,  like 
our  word  papa,  in  the  first  effort  of  chihlren  to  speak. 
In  Persia  and  Turkey,  it  is  prefixed  as  a  title  of  honor  te 
the  names  of  ecclesijistics  of  distinction,  especially  of 
such  as  devote  themselves  to  an  ascetic  life;  it  is  often 
affixed  in  courtesy,  also,  to  the  names  of  other  persons, 
as  Wi-Baba. —  Chainb.  Cycl. 

Ba'ba,  Cape,  (in  Turkish,  Baba-Bournou,)  is  the  Cape  Lec- 
tum  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  of  Ana¬ 
tolia,  mu  th-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adramati,  the  ancient  Adramyltium.  and  between  the 
islands  of  Lesbos  (now  Mitylene)  and  Tenedos,  which 
preserves  its  ancient  name.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lesbos,  is  in  39°  3U'  N.  Lat.,  and  26°  E.  Lon.  —  A  small 
town,  called  by  tlie  same  name,  and  sometimes  St. 
Mary's,  stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape  Baba,  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  sea. 

Baba- Day’ll,  (^ba'ba-da,)  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
93  m.  N.E.  of  Silistria.  It  lias  several  mosques,  and  a 
considerable  trade  through  the  port  of  Kara  Kerman, 
an  outlet  of  Lake  llassein,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  10,000. 

Bab'ba^e,  Charles,  p.  r  s.,  an  eminent  English  ituv 
thematician  and  mechnnical  inventor;  B.  26th  Dec.,  1792. 
The  laborious  calculations  necessary  in  constructing  ta¬ 
bles  of  logarithms,  early  called  his  attention  to  the  value 
of  any  invention  which  should  substitute  for  mental 
calculation  the  more  precise  principle  of  mechanism. 
He  commenced  observations  and  experiments  on  this 
subject,  and  made  a  tour  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  the  view  of  studying  the  various  pieces  of  mech¬ 
anism  employed  in  the  arts.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
Ii4ied  liis  E'onomy  of  M inafactures  and  Machinery. 
This  work  Blanqui,  the  French  economist,  has  described 
us  a  hymn  to  machinery.  In  1828,  B.  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge  University.  In 
1833,  he  introduced  Ids  calculating  machine,  which  Wiia 
at  once  adapted  both  to  calculating  and  printing,  and  its 
Talue  may  be  better  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  a  table 
of  logarithms  of'  all  natural  numbers,  ranging  from  1  to 
100,030,  was  produced,  free  from  error,  by  its  agency.  K 
is  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe 
and  America.  Mis  great  work,  already  referred  to.  hiis 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  U.  States.  B.  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Adv.  of  Science.  D.  1871. 

Babalioyo*  (ha'l^a-ho^yoj)  a  town  of  S.  America,  in 
Ecuador,  20  m.  N.  of  Guaya(juil,  on  the  Caracol. 

Bab-at-tlie-Bow'stor,  n.  {Pastimes.)  An  old  Eng¬ 
lish  dance,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  cushion- 
dance,  q.  i\y  save  that  a  bolster,  ns  the  name  indicates, 
supplies  the  place  of  the  pillow.  It  is  still  danced  in 
Scotland,  and  is  always  the  winding  up  at  **  Kirns,”  and 
other  merry-makings,  as,  in  Englaml,  is  Sir  Jioger  De 
Cove.rhy,  that  well  known  country-dance. 

Bab'bitt-inet'al,  n.  A  soft  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
tin.  used  for  the  hearings  of  journals,  Ac.,  to  diminish 
the  friction.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  inventor. — 
WeJisfer. 

Bab'ble,  r.  r.  [Fv.babiller  r  Du.  habbelen ;  from  Heb.  Ba¬ 
bel.  confusion.]  To  talk  confusedly,  indistinctly,  or  unin¬ 
telligibly,  like  the  prattling  of  a  child. 

“  Ify  babbling  praise.  I  repeat  no  more."  —  Prior. 

— To  talk  irrationally,  or  inconsiderately;  to  prate  idly; 
to  talk  much;  to  tell  secrets:  to  utter  thoughtlessly. 

"  There  is  more  danger  in  a  reserved  and  silent  friend,  than  in 
a  noisy  babbling  enemy."  —  L' Estrange. 

— To  give  a  murmuring  sound  ;  as  the  noise  of  water  rip¬ 
pling  over  stones. 

— V.  a.  To  prate;  to  utter. 

“  Let  the  silent  sanctuary  show. 

What  from  the  babbling  schools  we  may  not  know.”— JVior. 

— n.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prattle. 

“  With  volleys  of  eternal  hahhle. 

And  clamour  more  unauRwerable."— Buffer'#  Hudihraa. 

Bab'bleinent.  n.  Idle  talk ;  unmeaning  word's ;  sense¬ 
less  chatter,  (r.) 

**  Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblement.'* 

Milton.  I 


Babnbler,  n.  One  who  babbles;  an  idle  (alker;  an  iiy^ 
tional  prattler;  a  teller  of  secrets. 

“  We  bold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  with  such  a  babbler!* 

Shak*, 


fZool.)  See  Timaun.^,, 

Bab'eock  Htll,in  iVew  Tor/i*,  apost-vill.  of  Oneida ro. 
Bftb'oock's  Grove,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Du 
Page  co. 

Babe«  n.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  babe;  W.  haban:  S3'r.  bahia.] 
An  infant:  a  child  of  either  sex  wdio  is  able  to  say  ha-ba, 
or  pa-pa.  father;  a  bah}’. 


“The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles. 

And  early  knew  his  mother  iu  her  smiles."  —  Dryden. 

Ba'bel,  n.  [Heb.,  confu.siotu]  Confii.sion  of  sounds;  in¬ 
termixture  or  disorder  of  lingual  utterances;  as,  “Lou¬ 
don  is  a  perfect  Babel.'''’ 

Tower  of.  The  name  of  a  lofty  tower,  only  men¬ 
tioned  once  in  Scripture  {Gen.  xi.  4-9),  and  then  as 
incomplete.  Much  coutrover.sy  has  been  excited  re.spect- 
ing  its  exact  position.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Babylon  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  tower,  whicli 
was  afterwards  finished  and  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Belus.  The  stupendous  and  surprising  mass  of  ruins 
situated  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  Hillah,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Birs-Nimroud,  and  by  the  Jews  Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Babel’s  Tower.  The  Birs- 
Nimroud  isa  mound  of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circuin- 


PUj.  256.  —  lURS-NIMROUD. 

(Supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.) 


ference  of  which  is  762  j’ard.s.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is 
cloven  by  a  deep  furrow,  and  is  not  more  than  50  or  60 
feet  high:  but  at  the  western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical 
figine  to  the  elevation  of  198  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is 
a  solid  pile  of  brick,  37  feet  high  l>y  28  in  breadth,  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  thicknt^s  to  the  top,  which  is  broken  and  ir¬ 
regular,  and  rent  l(y  a  large  fissure  extending  through  a 
third  of  its  height.  It  is  perforated  by  small  square 
holes  disposed  in  rhomboids.  The  fine  burnt  bricks  of 
winch  it  is  built  have  inscriptions  on  them,  and  so 
excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to  be  lime- 
mortar,  tliat  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extractone  whole. 
The  other  parts  of  the  sutuniit  of  this  hill  are  occupied 
by  immense  tragments  of  brickwork  of  no  determinate 
figure,  lying  tumbled  together  and  converted  into  solid 
vitrified  masses,  the  layers  of  briek  being  perfectly  dia- 
cernrble.  These  ruins  stiind  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the 
whole  of  which  is  itself  a  ruin, channelled  by  the  weather 
and  strewed  with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sand-stone, 
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and  marble.  In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unbnrnt 
brick,  but  no  reeds,  are  to  be  seen.  On  tbe  north  side  may 
be  seen  traces  of  building  exactly  similar  to  the  brick 
pile.  At  the  toot  ot  the  mound,  a  step  nmy  be  traced 
scarcely  elevated  above  the  plain,  e.xceeding  in  extent, 
by  several  feet  each  way,  the  true  or  measured  biise.— 
See  Babylon. 

Bab-el-.naiideb,  (hab'el-mdn'deb.)  [Ar.,  the  “Gate  of 
Tears.'’]  The  name  of  the  straits  by  which  the  RedSeat>r 
Arabian  Gulf  is  joined  to  the  Bay  of  Aden  and  the  .ndian 
Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  projecting  angles  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Airican  continents,  or,  more  precisely,  the 
two  angles  ol  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  From  the  Arabian 
shores  a  cape  of  moderate  height  projects,  which  is 
called  likewise  Cape  Bah-el-Mandeb.  Oi)po8ite  Capo  B., 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia  may  be  distant  upwanls  of  15  or 
16  miles,  and  here  both  continents  ajtprouch  iu*ar<*st  one 
another  and  form  the  straits.  Within  the  stniits,  hut 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  the  island  of 
IMin.  The  strait  to  the  K.  of  tliis  island  is  called  the 
Little  Strait,  and  that  to  the  W.  of  it  the  Large  Strait. 
The  Little  Strait,  four  miles  wide,  is  most  fnapiented  by 
vessels  on  no  other  account  but  because  its  moderate 
depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  render  it  neces¬ 
sary.  The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  to  fourteen  fath¬ 
oms.  The  island  of  Perirn  is  rocky  and  low,  with  a  gentle 
declivity  Irom  the  midtile  toward  the  extremities.  It  is 
barren  and  uninhabited.  On  the  S.W.  side  it  has  an 
opening  into  an  e.vcellent  harbor  or  cove,  which  ntfords 
shelter  against  nearly  every  wind,  and  a  good  anc  horage 
in  from  four  to  six  or  seven  fathoms  water.  This  iftland 
is  from  four  to  fivoniiles  long.  The  l.argeStrait  is  from 
nine  to  ten  mile.s  wide,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  are  eight  sntall  isl  ind<,  or  rather  rocks, 
called  the  Eight  Brothers.  In  the  midst  of  the  strait,  no 
soundings  are  found  with  a  liuiidrcd  fathoms  of  line. 
Tl»e  Bight  Brothers  are  of  moderate  lieighf,  rocky  and 
barren.  Cape  Bah-el-Mandeh  (12^40'  N.  hat )  projects  a 
great  way  from  the  m  lin  land,  which  here  is  low,  so 
that  when  seen  from  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  island  It  rises  to  no  great  height,  but  js  rocky  and 
scragay  on  its  southern  side,  and  extremely  barren. 

Babelthuap,  {bui'hej-thn’ap.)  The  largest  of  the 
Pelew  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  ;  circumf.  about  50  m.;  Lat. 
7^^  30'  N.;  Lon.  134®  40'  K. 

Bn'b^^r,  (or  “me  Tiger,’’)  the  hi.storic'al  surn'irne  of 
Zehir-ed-din-Mohammed,  the  compiencr  <.)f  ilindostan 
and  founder  of  the  so-called  Mogul  d\ nasty.  B.  w'as  of 
mixed  Turkish  and  Mongol  origin,  being  descended  from 
Tiniour  the  Great  on  the  father's  side,  and  from  Genghis 
Khan  on  the  mother's.  In  teeling,  as  in  personal  cliarac- 
teristics,  he  W’as  a  Tartar  (J’nrki,  and  ofteninhis  memoirs 
speaks  most  contemptuously  of  Mongols  or  Moguls.  Yet 
Hindoo  ignorance  has  designated  the  thrutie  winch  he 
established  in  India,  ns  that  of  the  Great  M(»gul  (Mongol). 
Baber  wms  b.  on  14th  Feh.,  1483,  and  at  the  age  of  1*2,  on  liis 
father's  death,  ascended  the  insecure  throne  of  Ferghana 
in  Turkestan;  soon  after  he  was  attacked  on  nil  sides  by 
his  uncles  and  other  neighboring  princes,  which  obliged 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  assume  the  aggressive.  Accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  15,  B.  seized  on  Samarcand,  the  cajiiral  of 
Timour.  hut  while  thus  engaged,  a  revolution  at  home 
deprived  him  of  his  sovereignty.  After  many  years  of  an 
adventurous  and  romantic  career,  he  raised  an  army, 
entered  Hindostan,  and  was  met  by  Ibrahim  the  rul¬ 
ing  sultan  of  that  country.  'J'he  two  armies  fimght  the 
battle  of  Paniput,  which  decided  the  fate  of  India,  on  the 
2l8t  Ai'ril,  1525.  i^.,  with  his  army  of  12,oOU  men,  com¬ 
pletely  overthrew  that  of  Ibrahim,  numbering  100,000, 
and  entered  Delhi  in  triunij)li.  Difficulties  and  fresh 
foes  had  still  to  he  encountered  and  mastered,  hut  in  the 
battle  of  Sakri,  in  Feb.,  1527,  .S.  utterly  defeated  the 
opposing  Hindoo  princes,  and  then  pnjclaimed  himself 
padUhah  or  emperor  of  Hindostan.  After  a  rule  of  4 
years,  he  l>.  near  Agra,  on  26th  Dec.,  1530. — B.  was  a 
man  of  noble  character,  simple  in  his  habits,  an<l  a  lover 
of  nature  and  of  literature.  His  Mrmnirs^  written  by 
himself,  w'ere  translated  by  Leyden  and  Erskine,  and 
published  in  London  in  1826. 

Ba'beiif,  or  Ba'boeiif^  {ba'huf.)  Francois  Noel,  a 
French  writer  and  political  theorist,  b.  at  St.  Quentin, 
1764.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  fiercest  partisans  of 
the  first  French  revolution,  and  defended  and  propagated 
its  most  incendiary  principles  in  ajournal  called  Le  Tribun 
du  Pouple^  founded  in  1704,  in  w’hich  ho  wrote  undc'r  the 
pseudonym  of  Cains  Gracchus,”  taking  for  his  motto  the 
maxim  of  Rou.ssean,  that  “  the  end  of  society  is  the  public 
good.”  In  this  publication  he  promulgated  the  doctrines 
of  absolute  equality,  which  lie  soon  after  endeavored  to 
reduce  to  jiractice.  In  March,  1796.  B.  and  his  clique 
formed  themselves  into  a  secret  committee  ol  the  SnciUti 
du  Paydheon,  a  society  supposed  to  number  about  16,000 
meiiihers.  Plans  were  formed  by  this  body  to  seize  Paris, 
which  n  ight  probably  have  been  successful,  but  being 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  the  chief  lead»TS  w'ere 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  This  trial  lasted  for  3 
'  months,  at  the  close  of  W'hich,  on  24th  May,  1797,  B.  and 
Darthe,  a  fellow-conspirator,  W'ere  c<mdeinned  to  death; 
upon  sentence  being  pronounced,  however,  they  stabbed 
themselves  in  the  very  presence  of  the  judges,  and,  like 
Robespierre,  were  dragged  in  an  expiring  state  to  the 
scaffold,  *25111  May. 

Ba'bery,  n.  Finery  to  please  a  babe. — Sidney. 

Babla'iiH,  n.  {But.)  A  genus  of  Cape  plants,  order 
Iridaoee.  It  derives  its  singular  name  froiii  Babiamr, 
by  which  the  Dutch  colonists  call  those  plants,  because 
their  round  subterranean  steins  are  greedily  eaten  by 
baboons.  It  differs  from  Gladiolus  in  its  round,  leather- 
coated  8eed.s,  and  in  the  flowers  having  the  tube  of  Ixta ; 
and  from  Ixia  in  their  having  the  irregular  limb,  of 
Gladiolus.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  species  are  known,  among 


which  are  some  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Cape  bulbous 
]»lunts,  as  they  are  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  called. 

Bab'illard,  n.  {ZuOl.)  The  French  name  of  the  Bal^ 
bler.—  Hte  Timali.n.*. 

Babille'iiieiit,  n.  [From  ha-ha,  the  earliest  infantile 
attempt  at  talking.  —  babbling.]  Loquacity. 

Ropiiblie,  or  Ri  spublica  Bi.nlpsis.  {Hist.) 
The  name  of  a  so-called  society  established  in  Poland  in 
the  14th  century.  It  was  foundetl  by  a  noble  named 
Psomka,  belonging  to  the  court  of  Sigismuud,  in  concert 
with  Peter  Cassovius,  bailiff  of  Lublin.  Its  charac¬ 
teristics  extended  toGennany,  where  it  was  denominaUd 
The  Order  or  Society  of  Fot>ls.~  See  Fools,  Order  of. 

Bab'iiig'toii,  Anthony,  an  Englisli  gentleman  wJjo  was 
distinguished  by  his  attachnu  nt  to  the  cause  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mory,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  wealthy 
lamled  proprietor  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic.  Having  in  conjunction  with  others  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  t'..e  liberation  of  Mary,  and  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  arrested,  tried, 
louml  guilty,  and  finally  executed,  on  the  *20111  Sent., 
1586. 

Bab'iiig'tonito,  H.  {Min.)  A  triclinic  mineral ;  lustre 
vitreous;  color  dark,  greenish-blai  k;  faintly  translu¬ 
cent:  fracture  imjierlectly  couchoidal;  sp.  gr.  3-35-3-37 ; 
comp.  Silica  50‘1,  se.'quioside  of  iron  IM,  protoxide  of 
iron  lo  o,  protoxide  of  manganese  7*4,  lime  21‘4  ::::  100. 
B.B.  it  fuses  at  2‘7  to  a  black  magnetic  globule.  lu  the 
U.  States  it  is  said  to  coat  crystals  of  felspar,  at  Gouter- 
neur,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.  —  Dana. 

BIftb'isin,  n.  Umler  this  name  a  new  religion,  first 
arising  in  Persia  about  thirty  years  ago,  has  made  im¬ 
mense  strides  among  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia,  as 
well  !i8  penetrated  into  India  and  Turkey;  founded  on 
elevated  principles  of  morality,  it  offers  a  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Moiianimedan  doctrines.  The  founder  of 
this  modern  faith,  named  Mii  za-Ali-Mohammed,  was  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  horn  at  Shiraz,  of  parents  in  the 
middle  class  of  society.  Possessed  of  some  education, 
Mirza  in  early  youth  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
where  it  is  supposed  his  mind  received  such  new  im¬ 
pressions  as  to  cause  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Islamism  another  and  more  progressive 
form  of  religion.  Accordingly  he,  about  the  year  1843, 
on  his  return  from  the  holy  city,  composed  and  pub¬ 
licly  read  a  first  commentary  on  the  “Sourat”of  the 
Koran,  called  Joseph,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  auditory.  His  discourses  did  tint  directly 
impeach  Mohammedan  doctrines,  althougli  he  vaguely 
and  adroitly  sapped  tlieir  very  foundations  by  contrast¬ 
ing  their  teachings  with  the  lamentably  irreligious  and 
immoral  state  of  humanity  at  large.  The  new  relig¬ 
ious  system  thus  outlined  made  numberless  proselytes, 
and  the  fame  of  All- .Mohammed  penetrated  all  Persia. 
His  eloquence  was  both  brilliant  and  convincing  —  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  excite 
the  admiration  even  of  Mussulmen  the  most  bigoted. 
Assuming  a  title  of  apostolic  import,  Ali  next  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Bah,  i.  e.  tbe  ”  door,”  by  whicli  alone  it 
wjis  possible  to  enter  the  presence  of  God.  The  •ortho¬ 
dox  Moslems,  incited  by  the  priesthood,  strove  to  sum¬ 
marily  extinguish  the  new  doctrine,  but  their  designs 
were  arrested  by  the  Shah,  who  adopted  a  temporizing 
policy,  either  through  a  fear  of  popular  tumults  or 
because  he  himself  secretly  favored  Babism.  His  con¬ 
verts  daily  increasing,  and  in  large  numbers,  Ali-Mo- 
hamraed  soon  declared  himself  to  be,  not  the  as 
he  had  before  believed,  but  the  Point,  that  is,  the 
generator  of  truth,  a  divine  presence,  an  embodied 
manifestation  of  omnipotence.  He  now  dispatched 
missionaries  far  and  wide  to  extend  the  propaganda  of 
the  new  faith.  One  of  these  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
female,  who  quitted  her  home  and  family  to  publicly 
preach  the  tenets  she  had  espoused,  denounce  polygamy, 
and  taboo  the  use  of  the  veil  by  her  sex.  The  death 
of  the  Persian  Sliah,  Mohammed,  was  an  inauspicious 
event  for  th*^  Babists.  His  successor,  Nasr-ed-Deen, 
discountenanced  their  iloctrines,  so  that  they  rose  in 
insurrection  against  his  government.  That  revolt 
was  suppressed,  not  without  taxing,  however,  the 
utmost  powers  of  the  executive.  Still  Babism  flour¬ 
ished  ;  it  was  tlierefoie  deemed  necessary  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  so-called  heresy  in  the  person  of  the 
Bdb  himself.  The  latter  thereupon  was  arrested,  and, 
heavily  ironed,  was,  with  two  of  his  disciples,  taken  to 
Tahreez,  where  they  were  brought  up  for  trial  before  a 
tribunal  of  state.  When  before  liis  jmlges,  the  Bab 
sustained  a  severe  examination  at  their  hands,  refuted 
the  arguments  urged  against  him.  and  also  exposed  the 
falsity  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Islamitic  creed. 
Refusing  to  return  to  the  orthodox  failli^tbe  Bfib  was, 
witli  liis  companions,  then  condemned  to  death,  and 
they  suffered  martyrdom  accordingly,  in  1850. — Babism, 
however,  was  not  uprooted  by  the  death  of  its  projihet, 
inasmuch  as  the  devotees  of  the  religion  elected  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  him,  one  Mirza-Yahara,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  HezrH-t-Ezel.  or  ‘‘Eternal 
Highness  ”  In  1852,  an  attem]»t  made  by  the 
to  assassinate  the  Shah,  was  the  cause  of  fresh  arrests 
and  the  infliction  of  further  ileath-penulties  among  these 
religionists.  Among  the  sufferers  on  this  occasion  was 
tbe  young  female  apostle  before  mentioned ;  she  died 
with  fortitude,  and  maintained  to  the  last  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  faith  she  had  so  enthusiastically  embraced. 
Since  that  period  Babism  has  made  furtlier  jirogress, 
but  its  adherents  maintain  their  faith  in  secret,  fearing 
to  incur  new  persecution  by  overt  profession  of  it.  At 
the  present  day,  tlierefore,  it  is  believed  that  Babism 
obtains  among  all  classes  of  society  in  Persia,  and 
among  all  religious  sects,  excepting  the  Nossayrii 
and  the  Christians.  Its  professors  write  much,  and 


their  works  —  which  are  widely  but  secretly  dis¬ 
seminated — are  eagerly  read  aud  esteemed  as  fresh 
polemical  evidences  against  the  old  Mohammedan 
orthodoxy.  —  The  rapirl  expansion  of  Babism  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  it  appears  the  more 
BO  if  we  consider,  that,  in  the  first  BSb’s  lifetime, 
very  many  of  the  professors  of  the  new  religion, 
even  among  its  most  convinced  and  devoted  sectarie.s,* 
never  personally  knew  their  prophet,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  conceived  it  of  vital  importance  to  receive  his 
instructions  orally.  The  success  of  Babism  must  there¬ 
fore  be  lookeii  for  in  a  study  of  its  doctrines,  and  their 
coniparati\o  superiority  over  Moliammedanism.  —  In 
1848,  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Bdb,  digested  his  tenets  in  a 
botik  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Biyyan  (the  Exposi¬ 
tion),  that  is  to  say,  an  elucidation  of  all  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know.  It  is  from  this  work  that  we  sliall 
endeavor  to  give  a  succinct  idea,  or  rationale.,  of  the 
theory  of  Babism,  setting  us.Mo  all  its  mystical  forms, 
adajiied  to  Oriental  taste,  but  which  possess  no  interest 
for  U8.  —  “There  is  but  one  God,  immutable,  eternal ;  He 
is  without  a  fellow.”  This  is  th^  Mussulman  formula,  hut 
with  a  different  meaning.  By  it  the  Mo.vlems  under- 
stund  that  Christ  is  not  God,  and  that  the  divine  essence, 
concentrated  in  itstdf,  is  an  absolute  unity;  whereas, 
Babism  hieans  only  that  there  are  not  two  distinct  Gods; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  conceives  divine  unity  as  a 
thing  very  different  fr<»m  a  self-concentrated  individual¬ 
ity.  God  is  essentially  Creator  because  He  is  the  Life,  be¬ 
cause  He  expands  it,  and  that  the  only  method  of  expand¬ 
ing  lile  is  to  create.  All  theattrihutesof  excellence  that 
we  may  imagine  belong  to  God;  but,  in  the  act  of  creating, 
He  makes  use  of  only  seven  of  them,  viz.,  strength, 
power,  volition,  action,  condescension,  glory,  and  rev¬ 
elation.  God  may,  at  His  will,  either  partially  or 
wholly  communicate  His  attributes  without  diminu¬ 
tion  of  His  divinity,  but  that  which  emanates  from 
Him  cannot  convey  the  smallest  portion  of  the  divine 
emanation;  and  this  is  the  difference  between  Go<l  and 
His  creature.  But  the  creature,  who  is  not  God,  from 
not  possessing  the  plenitude  of  His  attributes,  and,  above 
all,  that  of  expansion,  is  not,  nevertheless,  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  God,  from  whom  he  came,  because — ‘‘there  is 
nothing  outof  Him,”— and  God  says  Himself,  “  In  truth, 
O  my  creature,  thou  art  Myself!*’  and  further,  “all 
tliai  which  has  the  name  of  a  thing  is  a  part  of  the 
creation,  and  there  is  nothing  intermediate  between 
that  thing  and  Me;’’  so  th.it  all  which  exists,  all  possess¬ 
ing  a  shape,  all  that  hears  a  name,  is  in  God,  emanated 
from  Him,  but  infeiior  to  Him,  less  powerful  and  less 
complete,  a  mere  accidental  being  that  has  position  only 
in  lime  and  space.  “At  the  da>  of  the  last  judgiuent 
everything  will  he  annihilated,  save  the  divine  nature.” 
That  is  to  say,  all  the  imperfections  resulting  from  the 
fact  of  emanation,  or  separation,  although  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  from  the  pure  essence,  —  and  it  is  in  this  that  we 
niu>t  look  tor  the  causes  of  wrong-doing  in  this  world, — 
shall  disappear  in  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  aud 
God  will  draw  unto  Him  all  that  which  is  from  Him. — 
From  this  brief  analysis,  it  results  that  tl»e  God  of  Bab- 
isn..  is  not  a  new  personification  of  the  Almighty,  but 
ratlier  tlie  God  of  tlie  Chal(ia?an  and  Alexandrian  schools 
of  philosopliy,  of  the  Mystics,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Oriental  religious  speculation.  He  is  not 
the  God  of  the  Fentateuch,  hut  He  is  veritably  the  God 
ot  theGemaraand  the  Talmud;  not  Him  that  Islumism 
has  endeavored  to  define  from  its  deductions  from  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Christ;  hut,  undoubtedly,  He  is  the  God  of  all 
the  philosophers,  and  critics  produced  by  the  Islamitic 
schools.  Babism  has  done  nothing  more  than  draw 
this  God  out  of  past  obscurity,  and  restore  and  jiresent 
Him.  But  this  has  been  jicrformed  in  a  manner  not 
wanting  in  amplitude  and  strength.  The  Bab  did  not 
assert  tliat  he  was  introducing  a  new  conception  of  the 
Divinity,  as  the  only  true  one,  nor  that  he  was  able  to 
give  a  full  and  entire  definition  of  the  Creator.  He  said 
that  he,  himself,  was  a  new  step  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature:  that  all  prophets  have  said  more 
than  their  predecessors  were  entitled  to  do;  that  his 
mission  was  to  be  more  complete  and  extended  tlian  that 
of  Mohammed,  who  had  been  more  realistic  in  liis  apos- 
tleship  than  Jesus,  who,  in  his  time,  had  surjiassed  all 
his  predecessors.  But  the  Bab  adds,  that  we  ought  not 
to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  possible  advance¬ 
ment  into  the  knowledge  of  God;  for  He  will  remain 
unknown  till  the  day  of  the  last  judgment.  Conse¬ 
quently,  to  devote  one's  life  to  this  chimera,  is  not  the 
aim  that  man  ought  to  propose  to  himself.  To  obey 
Goil,  to  love  Him,  to  aspire  to  Him:  these  things  are 
tho.se  wliich  he  ought  to  do,  instead  of  trying  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  mysteries  inconsistent  with  his  human  state. 
God  will  never  ask  for  an  account  of  our  endeavors  at 
knowh'dge  in  that  matter;  therefore,  it  behoves  man 
to  direct  his  mind  and  moral  strength  to  other  and  more 
fruitful  subjects.  That  which  is  unveiled  of  futurity  is 
enough  for  the  want  of  every  period.  N«»w— and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  original  features  of  tbe  new  creed — the 
B&b,  while  being  the  prophet  for  this  time,  and  all-pow¬ 
erful  as  he  may  he,  i.s,  in  reality,  only  a  part,  and  not 
the  whole  of  the  actual  prophetizing  entity.  The  cabal¬ 
istic  number  of  Biibism  is  19;  and  the  unity  of  the 
prophecy  reijuires  19  personal  maiiilestations,  of  which 
the  Bab  is  the  Print.  These  18  nianifestations,  whicli, 
with  the  Bab,  will  constitute  the  prophetic  numher,  are 
not  inferior  to  him,  becuu.se  no  relations  of  superiority 
and  inferiority  exist  in  the  nature  of  God;  hut  they  hav  e 
other  and  lesser  things  to  accomplish  ;  wherefore  Ae  is  the 
JUnt.  i.  e.  the  centre,  apex,  or  light  of  the  new  proph¬ 
ecy.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  produced  by  deatli  among 
the  members  possessing  in  common  the  prophetic  aj/lu- 
lust  It  is  this  ;  The  Bab  suffers  martyrdom,  whereupon 
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the  essence  of  prophecy  departing  from  l>im  is  trans- 
fu8e<l  into  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  reinHiiiing  prophets, 
wlio  therefore,  in  his  turn,  becomes  the  “  Point,”  and  so 
preserves  the  unity  intact.  After  tlie  dwttli  of  the  first  Bab 
tlie  power  of  the  Pointy  in  tlie  unity  of  19,  was  transmitted 
to  the  Eternal  Highness.  —  We  now  come  to  tlie  last  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  Babism,  wiiich  is,  that  the  Bab,an<i  tiie 
unity  of  which  lie  is  the  Point,  do  not,  in  themsolves, 
constitute  a  definite  revelation;  and  the  founder  of 
Babism  has  been  very  anxious  to  make  this  clearly 
known.  The  B  yyan^  being  tlie  Holy  Book  par  excel¬ 
lence,  ought  necessarily  to  be  constituted  in  the  divine 
number;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  number  19.  There¬ 
fore,  on  this  principle,  it  is  divided  into  19  distinct  uni¬ 
ties  or  chapters,  which  are  again  suh-divided,  each  into 
19  paragraphs.  Of  these  19  unities,  11  only  have  been 
written  by  the  Bab,  the  8  remaining  being  left  for  the 
true  anil  great  revelator,  who  will  complete  the  doctrine, 
and  to  whom  the  Bab  wliat  John  the  Baptist  toas  to 
Christ.  The  Bab's  own  doctrine  is  merely  transitional, 
serving  to  prepare  men  for  what  will  come  later;  it 
opens  the  way,  it  is  tentative,  hut  it  is  not  conclusive. 
For  instance,  the  Bab  abolishes  the  Kihlah,  or  mode  <*f 
turning  to  a  certain  point  of  the  horizon,  adopted  by 
bidli  Moslems  ami  Jews,  when  praying:  and  it  can 
be  surmised  tliat  neither  Mecca  nor  Jerusalem  have 
any  particular  devotional  attraction  for  the  BabUts. 
But  he  does  not  substitute  a  new  Kiblah  in  place  of 
the  one  he  has  abolished,  and  declares  that  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  he  hsis  nothing  to  commaml,  it  being  a  question 
which  the  future  revelator  will  himself  decide  upon. — 
Marriage  is  considered  by  Ali  Mohammed  as  a  thing  of 
the  highest  importance,  not  from  the  Mohammedan 
point  of  view,  which  considers  it  merely  with  regard  to 
the  propagation  of  descendants,  but  taking  a  loftier 
sight,  the  reformer's  aim  is  to  constitute  lainily  ties,  the 
great  desideratum  of  Asiatic  society,  where  they  exist 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  Upon  a  man  being  first 
married,  the  Bab  will  tolerate  his  taking  a  second 
wife,  but  he  does  not  urge  or  command  the  so  doing;  o*' 
the  contrary,  such  is  his  manifest  repugnance  to  pcly^- 
amy,  that  Babists  hesitate  to  n.se  the  toleration  permit¬ 
ted  them  concerning  a  duality  of  wives.  Concubinage 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  The  Bab  has  taken  another 
step  toward  civilizing  the  East,  by  forbidding  divorce, 
which  is  the  greatest  social  disease  of  tlie  Persian  people. 
The  facility  for  discarding  a  wife  at  any  moment,  and 
under  the  most  trifiing  pretext,  has  done  even  more  than 
polygamy  for  degrading  women,  and  has  so  deju'aved 
society  as  to  make  a  true  and  la.sting  union  almost  an 
impossibility.  It  is,  indeed,  in  Persia,  a  rare  occurrence 
to  find  a  woman  of  22  to  24  years  of  age,  who  has  not 
already  had  two  or  three  husbands.  —  To  conclude,  what 
is  little  less  important  is,  that  the  Bab  has  forbidden 
the  use  of  the  veil,  which  isolates  women  from  the 
amenities  of  social  life,  and  covers  an  existence  of  in¬ 
trigue.  indecorum,  and  disorder. 

n.  A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  *‘Bab.” 
A  devotee  of  B\bi8M,  q.  w. 

Bab'lah,  n.  (Chem.)  The  brown  fruit  or  seed  of  the  Mi¬ 
mosa  Arabica,  or  .V.  cinerea,  from  India  and  Senegal.  It 
contains  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  and  is  used  in  calico  print¬ 
ing  to  give  different  shades  of  brown  with  an  alum  mordant. 

Baboon^  n.  [Vr.baboum:  It.  babiuno.]  {Znol.)  The 
common  name  of  the  Cynocephalus,  a  genus  of  quadru- 
mana  which  form.s  the  bist  link  that  unites  the 
with  quadrupeds;  comprising  a  large,  fierce,  and  formi¬ 
dable  race  of  animals,  who,  though  they  in  a  slight  degree 
partake  of  the  human  conformation,  as  seen  in  the  orang- 
outang,  &c.,  are  in  their  habits,  propensities,  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  the  very  reverse  of  gentleness  and  docility.  In 
Apes  and  other  quadrumana  which  have  the  h«*ad  and  face 
round,  the  nose  i.s  flat,  and  the  nostrils  are  situated  about 
half-way  between  the  mouth  and  the  eyes;  but  in  tlie  H. 
this  organ  is  prolonged  uniformly  with  the  jaws,  and  the 
nostrils  open  at  tlie  end  of  it,  exactly  as  in  the  dog.  In 
short,  the  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  genus  is  the 
marked  resemblance  which  the  head  and  face  of  these 
animals  bear  to  a  large  dog.  They  have,  moreover,  long 
and  truncate  muzzles,  cheek  pouches,  tails,  an<l  sharp 
claws.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  close  approximatiun 
to  the  shape  of  the  dog’s  head,  the  form  ami  position  of 
the  eyes,  combined  with  the  similarity  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  give  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  humbling  and  disgusting.  —  Possess¬ 
ing  strength,  furnished  with  <iaiigerous  natural  weapons, 
and  being  wild,  restless,  and  impetuous,  this  animal,  in 
its  native  haunts,  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  the  savage  race;  nor  can  it  be  restraineii,  even 
when  in  confinement,  any  longer  than  coercion  is  con¬ 
tinued:  allowed  to  have  its  own  will,  its  savage  nature 
gains  the  ascendency,  and  its  actions  are  gratuitously 
cruel,  mischievous,  and  destructive.  But  there  is  nothing 
80  revolting  as  their  lascivious  habits,  wliich  they  in¬ 
dulge  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  unsafe  and  highly  im¬ 
proper  for  females  to  visit  exhibitions  of  animals  where 
these  beasts  form  apart  of  the  number.  In  their  native 
haunts  they  subsist  on  roots  and  berries,  and  partly  on 
eggs,  insects,  and  scorpions;  but  in  cultivated  dihtricts 
they  make  incursions  into  tlie  fields  and  gardens,  where 
they  commit  the  greatest  depredations  on  the  trait  and 
grain.  They  congregate  in  troijps,  and  are  bold  and  skil¬ 
ful  in  their  predatory  excursions,  maintaining  their 
ground  even  against  large  parties  of  men  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
marked  that  “a  troop  of  them  will  sometimes  form  a 
long  cliain,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  habitation  to  the  garden  or  field  which  they  happen 
to  be  engaged  in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce  of 
their  theft  is  pitched  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  reaches 
its  destination  in  the  mountains.”  Tlie  B.  can  never  bo 
said  to  be  thoroughly  tamed,  how  long  soever  his  con¬ 


finement  m.ay  have  endiirfHl.  As  he  advances  in  age,  all 
his  worst  qnalilies  become  more  strongly  developed,  ami 
the  expre.ssion  of  his  physiognomy  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  fierceness  and  bnitalily  of  his  disp«*sitiou.  The 
common  Baboon,  C.  papio,  is  a  native  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  is  the  one  most  commonly  exhibited  by  itin¬ 
erant  showmen.  Its  appearance  is  at  once  grotescpie  and 
formidable :  its  nervous  limbs  and  compressed  form  indi¬ 
cate  great  force  and  agility ;  the  anterior  ])arts  especially 
being  extremely  strong  and  muscular.  It  is  of  a  unilorin 
yellowisli-brown  color,  with  a  sbude  of  light  red  upon 
the  head,  shoulders,  and  extremities:  the  face,  ears,  and 
hands  naked,  and  entirely  l)lack.  The  cheeks  are  con¬ 
siderably  swollen  below  the  eyes;  after  which  the  face 
contracts  suddenly,  which  gives  the  mme  the  appearance 
of  having  been  broken  by  a  violent  blow.  It  is  furnished 
witli  whiskers,  which  have  a  backward  direction,  but  do 
not  conceal  the  ears.  ^Vhileyonng,  this  Baboon  is  gentle 
and  familiar;  but  as  it  approaches  adult  age,  it  displays 
all  therepulsive  manner,  and  the  ferocity  and  intractabil¬ 
ity  common  to  tlie  rest  of  its  kiml.  The  Mandrill,  or  varie¬ 
gated  Baboon,  C.  maimon.  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  genus  for  brilliancy  ami  variety  of  color,  while  for 
size  it  is  unequalled  by  any  other  baboon,  its  lieigiit  when 
Btaiiding  upright  being  upwards  of  five  feet.  The  limb.s 
are  large  and  muscular,  the  body  thick  and  robust;  the 
hejol  large,  face  long,  scarcely  any  forehead,  ami  tlie  snout 
ending  abruptly;  the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the 
head;  tlie  cheek-bones  enormously  swollen,  and  marked 
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with  several  deep  furrows  of  violet-blue,  purple,  and  scar¬ 
let:  and  the  muzzle  and  lips  large  and  protuberant.  The 
hair  of  the  forehead  and  temples  rises  in  a  remarkable 
manner  into  a  pointed  form,  which  gives  the  head  a  tri¬ 
angular  appearance;  and  a  small  pointed  orange-yellow 
beard  adorn.s  the  chin.  Round  the  back  of  the  neck  the 
hair  is  long,  and  inclines  forward,  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  wreath.  On  the  loins  the  skin  is  almost  hare 
and  of  a  violet-blue  color,  gradually  altering  into  a  bright 
blood-reil,  which  is  more  conspicuous  on  the  hinder  jiarts, 
where  it  surrounds  the  tail,  which  is  very  short,  and 
generally  carried  erect.  In  most  of  its  habits  the  Man¬ 
drill  resembles  the  other  Baboons,  especially  in  its  grow¬ 
ing  more  morose  as  it  advances  in  age,  and  in  becoming 
offon^ively  libiilinous.  —  The  Derrias,  C.  hamadryas,  \v\- 
habits  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  was 
pro!»ably  the  species  known  to  the  ancients,  and  sculp¬ 
tured  on  Egyptian  monuments.  It  measures  upward  of 
4  feet  when  standing  erect.  The  face  is  extremely  long, 
aod  of  a  dirty  tlesli-color,  with  a  lighter  ring  surround¬ 
ing  the  eyes.  The  general  color  of  the  hair  is  a  mixture 
of  light  green  and  cinereous.  While  young,  it  is  gentle 
and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  a  mature  age, 
it  becomes  sulky  and  malicious.  —  The  Chactna,  or  Pig- 
faced  baboon,  C.  porcarius.  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  much 
superior  in  strength,  to  a  common  mastiff,  inhabits  the 
niountain.s  in  the  neighborhood  of  theCapeof  Good  Hope, 
associates  in  families  more  or  less  numerous,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  levies  contributions  on  the  gardens  of  Cape 
Town,  wliich  it  ])crforms  in  a  very  adroit  and  regular 
manner.  —  There  are  several  other  species  which  our 
limits  rorbi<l  us  to  more  than  merely  mention;  as,  the 
Drill,  the  Wo'Kl-babottn,  tlie the  Crested,  the  Yel¬ 
low,  the  Cinertous,kc. 

Bsibuyanos,  iba-boo'ya-nes,)  or  Madjicosima  Islands, 
a  number  of  islands  lying  about  30  m.  N.  of  Luzon, and 
generally  con.sidered  the  most  northern  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  They  are  subject  to  the  Loo-Choo  islands;  aggre¬ 
gate  pop.  about  12,000.  Lat.  18®  58'  to  19®  42'  N. ;  Lon. 
121®  15'  to  122®  5'  E. 

Ba'by,  71.  A  little  babe;  an  infant  or  young  child  of 
either  se.x;  —  synonymous  with  Babe,  q.  v. 

"  The  hahy  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.”— 

— A  doll;  a  small  image  or  effigy  of  an  infant,  for  girls  to 
play  with. 

“And  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  feaftiea  "—Bacon. 

—  a.  Like  a  baby,  or  young  child  ;  pertaining  to  an  infant. 

— V.  a.  To  treat  or  caress  like  a  young  child. 

Ba'byhood,  n.  State  of  being  a  baby. 

Ba'by-liouse,  n.  A  place  for  children's  dolls  and  dolls’ 
furniture. 

Ba'byisili^  a.  Like  a  baby ;  childish. 

Ba'byiKliiiO!4$4,  n.  The  characteristic  quality  of  a 
baby:  cliildisbness. 

Ba'byiHiii.  n.  State  of  being  babyish  ;  babyhood,  (r.) 

Ba'by*|iiiii|>or«  n.  A  frameand  seat  suspended  from 
theceiling  by  some  elastic  medium, ami  so  disposed  that 
a  baby  may  be  secured  in  it,  and  allowed  to  jump  up 
and  down.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  render  the  child's 
fulling  an  impossibility. 


Bab'ylon.  (Anc.  Geng.)  The  chief  city  of  Babylonia,  q 
V.,  on  l)»e  Euphrates,  and  on  the  site  of  wliich  the  mod¬ 
ern  town  of  llillah  uicupies  a  small  part.  Its  original 
foundation  is  described  under  the  word  Babel.  V\ith 
this  coincided  many  ancient  traditions,  while  sumo 
speak  of  Sciniranns  as  the  founder,  and  others  i>f  Nebu- 
cliadnezzar.  These  accounts  may  all  be  reconciled,  liy 
supposing  that  SeiniraiiiiH  rebuilt  tlie  ancient  city,  and 
that  Neluichadiiezzar  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  ami 
adorned  it.  Herodotus,  who  visited  .  says  it  was  tlie 
most  celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  td  the  country 
made  it  their  residence  after  the  destruction  ol  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  120  stadia  in  length,  which  inaUes  the  circuit 
4SU  stadia.  It  w'as  so  magnificent  that  none  could  he 
Compared  with  it.  It  was,  moreover,  encompassed  with 
a  wide  ditch,  deeji.  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  w'all,  50  royal  cubits  thick,  and  200  high. 
As  soon  as  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  form  the  ditch, 
it  was  made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  fur¬ 
naces.  Hot  bitumen  was  used  to  cement  them  together, 
and  at  every  thirty  layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was 
placed.  The  sides  of  the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this 
manner,  and  then  the  walls  above  them;  and  upon  the 
edges  of  the  wall  they  erected  buildings,  with  only  one 
chamber,  each  O])posite  the  other,  between  which  there 
was  space  enough  left  for  a  chariot  with  four  horses. 
In  the  wall  there  were  a  humlred  gates  made  of  brass, 
as  well  a-s  the  jambs  and  lintels.  The  Euphrates  runs 
through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Each 
wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  tlie  river,  at  which 
point  a  W'all  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  are  lined  w  ith  tliem.  The  houses  were 
built  of  three  and  four  stories.  Tlie  streets  were  straight, 
and  intersected  by  others  wliich  opened  on  the  river. 
Opposite  the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass  were 
formed  in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these 
gates  there  was  a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were 
as  many  gates  as  there  were  transverse  streets.  The 
external  W'all  served  for  defence;  there  was  also  an 
internal  wall  which  was  not  less  strong,  but  narrower. 
B.  was  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  of  Ashyria,  about  B.  C. 
1110,  and  by  Cyrus,  about  B.  c.  550  (538,  according  to  the 
best  authorities).  During  the  present  century,  many  en¬ 
terprising  travellers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Rich,  Ker,  Porter.  Layanl.  Fraser,  Chesney.  Botta,  Loftus, 
and  Rawlinson,  have,  by  their  explorations  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  thrown  considerable  light  upon 
the  history  of  B.  —  See  Babylonia,  and  Babylo.man 
Architecture.  See  also  Uanqino  Gardens. 

Bab'ylon,  in  New  York,  a  thriving  village  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  near  South  Bay,  35  m.  froui  New  York  city.  It  haa 
two  churches  and  two  schools.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  by  New-Yorkers  during  summer,  l^ip.  1,225, 

Babylo'llia*  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  .md  Assyrian 
einjiires  is  much  blended  together.  These  empires, 
whether  distinct  or  united,  posse.vsed  in  very  early  times 
two  vast  cities:  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Nineveh 
on  the  Tigris.  Tlie  country  on  the  Tigris  was  called 
Assyria ;  that  on  the  Euphrates,  Babylonia ;  and  the 
large  intervening  space  w’as  commonly  termed  Mesopota-' 
mia.  or  “between  the  rivers;”  and  this,  together  with  B., 
seemed  to  be  w’hat  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  the  land  of 
Shinar.  The  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson  classes  it  fourth  of  “the 
five  great  monarchies  of  the  Last,"  and  from  his  valuable 
work,  published  in  1865,  the  following  chronology  haa 
been  compiled. — b.  c.  1723,  Babylon  is  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians ; — 1150-1130,  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  leads  tw’o  expeditious  into  Assyria  during  the  reign 
of  Asshur-ris-ilim  ;  — 880,  the  Assyrian  monarch  Asshur- 
idanni-iial  invades  B.  and  rebuilds  thecity  of  Diyaleh 
850,  Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria  enters  the  capital  and 
establishes  his  sovereignty  over  the  native  king;  — 750, 
about  the  middle  of  the  8tli  cent.  b.  c.,  B.  regained  its 
independence,  but  wius  split  up  into  numerous  petty 
States;  —  747,  Nabonassar  establishes  his  authority  in 
Babylon ; — 625,  Nabojxdassar,  viceroy  of  B.,  revolts  from 
Assyria,  and  establishes  an  independent  empire;  —  598, 
Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Palestine,  besieges  Tyre,  and 
conquers  Jehoiachiii,  king  of  Judah,  whom  he  carries 
away  cajitive  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1-7);  —  539.  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia  invades  B.,  defeats  Nabunadius,  who  seeks  refuge 
in  Borsippa,  leaving  Babylon  under  the  government  of 
his  son,  Belshazzar;  —  538,  (or,  according  to  some,  650.) 
Cyrus  having  turned  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from 
their  course,  enters  Babylon  during  a  religious  festival, 
and  massacres  Belshazzar  and  a  large  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  B.  is  annexed  to  tlie  Persian  empire. — The 
archaeological  remains  of  Babylon,  excepting  those  of 
theirarchitecture,  are  bntfew  in  number,  and  ofa  nature 
that  tends  to  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  people  that  once  held  predominant 
sway  among  the  nations  of  the  East.  From  tlie  want 
of  stones  for  building,  few  monumental  records  remain 
to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  lie 
buried  in  the  ruined  nias.>e8  of  mouldering  brickwork 
that  represent  tlie  stately  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
past.  Bricks  have  been  discovered  bearing  names  and 
inscriptions,  and  carved  writings  on  tablets  and  circular 
pillars,  in  cuneiform,  or  wedge-shaped  characters,  which, 
when  deciphered,  afford  scanty  landmarks  of  the  history 
of  tlie  dynasty  during  a  longscriesof  years.  From  these 
inscriptions,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  tlie  Babylonians 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  group  of  nations,  speaking 
an  Aramaic  dialect  which  much  resembled  the  Syriac. 
The  Babylonians,  like  the  Assyrians,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  which  brought  about  their  ruin, 
by  inducing  habits  of  pride,  effeminacy,  and  luxury.  The 
government  was  conducted  by  viceroys,  called  satraps. 
They  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  by  land  and  sea,  and 
Babylon  itself  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  richly 
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dyed  cloths  and  carpets.  They  were  an  idolatrotis  people, 
chiefly  worshipping-  Baal,  and  the  ^-oddess  Baaltis,  wliose 
rites  were  similar  to  tliose  performed  in  homn*  of  As- 
tarte,  the  goddess  of  the  Phoenicians  Tiie  Chaldieans 
formed  a  separate  sectiou  of  the  nation.  resenihliuK  the 
Levites  among  tiie  Jew.s;  an<i  to  this  i>ody  h«doug<*d  the 
especial  care  of  education  ami  religion.— See  Bagdad. 

Babylonian^  {bdlht‘lo'nt<in^)  a.  Pertaining  to  Bab- 
yltni  or  Babylonia. 

B.  Architbctuhe.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  show 
anyexampleof  one  entire  huilding.  Architectural  com¬ 
binations,  with  all  tliclr  ch*tails,  as  in  Kgyptian,  (Jrccian, 
and  !vomanarchit«*ctnre,  cannot  therefore  be  asccTtained. 
The  great  Temple  of  Belus,  (see  IUbkl.)  as  de.scribiMl  in 
general  t^rmsby  Herodotus,  would  have  a  py  rami  «al  ftn’in, 
and  would  be  similar,  in  some  rcsi>ects.  to  the  Hindoo 
t«nple  at  Tanjore,  and  the  great  Mexican  tcniple.s,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice,  are  copies  of  tin*  Ti-mple 
of  Bolus. — Buttresses  and  pihi'^tcr.s  wt-re  component  [larts 
of  B.  buildings,  which  were  sometimes  tlecoraled  with 
niches;  the  edifi<^es  generally  wore  i>f  bricks,  eitlier  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  biinuMl  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  Tiles  were  also 
]>aintedaud  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  bnihl- 
iuirs,  and  a  very  fine  sort  of  bri.-k  w:us  employed  to  case 
thick  walls  built  of  common  bricks  or  rubbish.  Tlxesc 
bricks  were  impressed  with  characters.  The  clay  of  which 
they  were  formed  appears  to  have  been  mixed  ui>  with 
chopped  str.iw  or  reeds.  Wlieu  bake<l  or  dry,  Uie^’  wore 
iahi  in  Imt  bitumen,  sometime.s  in  clay  mortar,  and  some¬ 
times  also  in  H  flue  lime-mort.ir.  In  the  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates,  the  ruins  of  which  are  extaftt,  hewn  htom-s 
were  employed  for  the  piers,  and  were  lirmly  connected 
with  iron  ami  lead.  They  had  no  iil^'a  of  constructing  a 
cotfer-dain;  and,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tlie 
piers,  Nitocris  turned  tlie  course  of  the  river  ami  laid 
the  bed  dry.  On  the  piers,  rectangular  beams  of  wood 
were  placed  horizontally.  It  <ioes  mit  appear,  from  the 
examinations  of  those  modern  travellers  who  have  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  osc'-rtain  the  fiict,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  umlerstooil  tin*  principle  of  the  arch.  Tliat  their 
ediflees  were  highly  decorated,  tlicre  can  be  no  doubt. 
Tlie  jialace  wjus  surrounded  by  three  vast  walls,  tlio  ex¬ 
ternal  wall  being  b<)  stadia  in  circumference,  the  second 
40,  and  the  third  30  ^t,ldia,  which  Diodorus  informs  us 
were  ornamented  witli  animils  in  relief,  resembling  life, 
richly  painted  in  their  n-itural  colors  <>n  the  Itritksof 
which  tliey  were  compo.sed,  and  afterwards  Imriit  in. 
(I).otl.  S»\  lih.  ii.)  St.itiies  were  also  <*mployed.  Semi- 
ramis,  (about  2.000  years  B.  C  ,)  is  said  to  have  made  a 
tunnel  under  the  Kuphrates.  Tliis  tunnel,  according  to 
Diodorus.  whose  authority  is  hut  limited,)  was  nnule  as 
a  vaulted  passage,  n  it  by  digging  under  the  b<‘'l  of  the 
river,  but  by  turning  its  course.  It  served  as  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  one  palace  and  the  other,  which  were 
built,  according  to  the  same  authority,  at  each  en<l  of 
t-lie  bridge  — After  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  ruins  of  B  ihylon  is  the  mouml  <*f  tlie 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  great  p.dace  of  N'- 
buchadnezzar.  It  is  an  irregular  8(juuro  of  about  700 
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NORTH  F.4CE  OF  THE  KASR  OR  P\LACE  OF  NEBL'CnADNEZZAR. 
iFrom  Rich's  Memoir  oQ  Itabylon.) 

yards  each  way.  and  apparently  chiefly  formed  of  the 
old  palace-platform,  on  wliicli  are  still  stainling  certain 
portions  of  the  ancient  palace  or  “  Kasr.”  The  wallsaro 
of  pale  yellow  Imrnt  bricks  of  excellent  quality,  laid  in 
fine  lime  cement.  No  plan  of  the  italace  is  to  be  miid«^ 
out  from  the  existing  remain.s,  wliich  are  tossed  in  ap¬ 
parent  confusion  on  the  higlie.st  point  of  the  mound. 

Bahyloii'ic.  Babyloii'ical,  a.  IVrtaining  to  Baby¬ 
lon;  or  after  the  fashinu  of  B.ibylonia. 

—Tumultuous;  disorderly. 

Babylo'iiUli,  a.  Kelating  to  Babylon. 

B.  Captivity.  This  cajitivity.foretokl  by  isniRh  (xxxix. 
6).  and  Jeremiah  fxxv.  9-ll).‘la.sted  from  B  C.  604  to  B.C. 
536.  It  commenced  under  Jeliolakim  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
9, 10),  and  terminated  with  the  decree  issued  by  Cyrus, 
grunting  j)ermisKion  to  the  Israelites  to  return  to  their 
>coiinlry.  The  Jews  were  not  in  a  state  of  intolerable 
servitude  during  this  period,  but  many  of  them  ruse  to 
oflices  of  high  standing  and  Imiior  in  tlie  court  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  as  may  be  learned  from  tlie  histories  of  Daniel,  Ks- 
ther.  Mnrd'pcai.  and  <-tber<5  —See  B  vbylonta.  Jerusalem. 

Bab'ylonite,  n.  The  arrow-headert  or  cuneiform  Baliy- 
lonish  characters  of  inscription. 

Bal>Vi*Oll  ssa^  w.  (^oe/.)  Tin*  N//.<f  non 7ro//.«.c^f  IS  a  spe- 1 
cies  of  wild  iiog  whioli  inliatdts  tliu  woods  of  .loyji,  Ctdo- 
bes  Ac.  It  is  sometimes  culled  tbe  Ilnrnfd  h'  fj.  troiii  ( lie 
icreat  length  and  curved  form  of  its  npiier  tusks  wliirb 
pierce  throngh  the  upper  lip  ujiil  grow  upward  und  back¬ 
ward  like  the  horns  of  the  Kuminantia.  It  has  l.eeii 
likewise  called  the  Slag-hoar,  from  its  mure  slender  pro- 
portUms  and  longer  limbs  compared  witli  otli.-r  species 


of  the  same  genus.  Its  food  is  vegetable,  and  its  flesh, 
according  to  travellers,  is  superior  to  dairy-ted  pork. 


Fig.  259.  —  BABYRoosSA,  {Unmtd  Ilog  of  Java.) 


Ba'bysliip,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  baby. 

Bao,  B\CK,n.  [Kr. a  ferry-boat ;  Du.  tray,  bowd.  j 
A  large  tub  or  vessel  into  which  the  wort,  &c.  is  drawn 
for  the  jmrpose  of  cooling,  straining,  mixing,  &c.  1 1  ha.s 

different  names,  aci'ording  to  its  position  and  use;  us, 
u ru/*>r'hiick\  JackJ/ack\  .^pin'i-back^  wush'liack. —  Ure. 

— A  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat,  or  barge,  employed  for  con¬ 
veying  horses,  cattle,  carriages,  <fec.  over  a  ferry;  it  is 
h.iule<i  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  rope 
stretched  across. 

Ba'oa.n.  (lleh,,  weeping,  lamentation.]  C.S’crt';).)  A  valley 
somi-whero  in  l^ilestine.  through  whicli  the  exiled  P-valm- 
ist  Bees  in  a  vi>ion  tlie  pilgrims  jiassing  in  tlieir  inarch 
tow.-ird  the  sam-tuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion.  (iV.  Ixxxiv.  6.) 

Bao'alar*  a  town  of  Yucatan,  Central  America,  HO  m. 
from  Belize;  )V’p.  about  5,000,  chiefly  Indians. 

Bao^alliao,  an  island  off  the  S.H.  coast  of  Newfoundland: 
Lat.  9'  N.;  bon.  52®  52'  \V’.  It  is  higli,  about  4  m. 
long,  and  1)4  broad,  and  about  1  m.  from  the  main¬ 
land. 

Bao'oa,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  technical  name  by  which 
botanists  distinguish  tin*  fruit,  commonly  called  a  berry. 
Tlie  term,  ncvcrthele.ss,  i.s  restricted  to  those  fruits  only 
whicli  have  a  tliin  ftkin,  are  puljty  internally,  and  have 
several  seeds  finally  lying  loose  iu  the  pulpy  ma.ss:  such 
are  the  goo.seherry,  currant,  gnijie,  potato-fruit,  Ac. 
When  a  fruit  has  only  a  flesliy  rind,  without  any'  internal 
pulpiness,  as  in  the  Capsicum,  it  is  not  called  a  berry,  but 
a  berricil  capsule. 

Bae4*alaii'roato«  n.  [Fr.  haccalaureat ;  N.  Lat.  hacca- 
lattrraUis.,  from  baccaUiur^m^  a  Iiachelor  of  arts,  from  Lat. 
harra  luuri,  bav-berry,  from  the  custom  of  a  bachelor 
bf'ingcrowned  witli  a  garland  of  bay-herries.]  Tbe  degree 
of  B.  A.  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  first  or  lowest  academ¬ 
ical  degree  confiTreil  by  universities  in  the  United  States, 
Englaml,  ami  France. 

— n.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Baccara.,  (5n7i'n-rn,)  n.  [Fr.]  {Gamfs.)  A  French  game 
of  cat  iKs  which  somewhat  resimiblos  lansquenet.  It  offers 
no  intricacii'S,  audits  only  interest  depends  on  the  money 
at  stake.  At  the  head  of  a  long  table,  divided  into  2  parts 
by  a  line  drawn  lengthwise,  a  jierson,  who  is  called  the 
banker,  sits  with  several  packs  of  cards  in  his  hands. 
The  players,  »«•,  more jiroiierly  speaking,  the  bettors,  stand 
aiMund.  The  hanker  draws  cards,  jiuttiiig  one  for  the 
bettors  on  the  right,  another  lor  iiimsclf  on  the  lelt; 
ami  the  party  wins  whose  card  or  canis  bring  9  points, 
or  the  nearest  number  to  it ;  each  party  having,  of  course, 
the  privilege  of  calling  for  supplementary  cards  to  im¬ 
prove  his  numher. 

Brtc'carjil,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Meiirthe,  15  m. 
from  Luneville;  j>np  4.'Jlo. 

Bac'catc,  a.  [Lat.  harrafu.^,  from  Lat.  hacca,  berry.] 
Having  a  pulpy  nature  like  a  berry. 

Bac'catcd,  a.  Having  many  berries. 

Bac'ciinnal,  Baccliaiia'liaii«  n.  [Lat.  Bacchus; 
iiv.  Bicchos.  the  god  of  wine.]  One  who  indulges  in 
drunken  revels;  a  drunkard;  a  bacchant. 

— a.  Ib-velling  in  intemperate  drinking;  riotous;  noisy. 

Baccliana'liaiily,  aUv.  In  the  manner  of  bac¬ 
chanals, 

Bac'clianals,  Baccliaiia'lia,??./)/.  Feasts 

held  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  said  liy  llerodotus  to  have 
been  of  Egyjdiau  <»rigin,  (see  Dionysia;)  tliese,  as  prac¬ 
tised  at  Bomo  ami  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  led  to  such 
abuses,  tliat  they  were  siipjiressed  by  a  decree  of  tbe 
senate,  n.  C.  186.  This  de<Tee,  engraved  upon  a  brazen 
table,  was  discovereil  at  Bari  in  1040,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna. 

Baccliailf '•  n.  [Uit.  hacchans,  p  pr.  of  hacchari,  to  cele¬ 
brate  thr  fi'stival  of  Bacchus.]  A  priest  of  Bacchus. 

—  baccliatia! ;  a  reveller:  a  drunkard. 

BaecliHUto',  n.  [Fr.]  A  priestess  of  Bacchus.  —  A  fe- 
mah*  bacchanal. 

BaoolianlOM,  <5d7.wr«'/es,)^- [Lat.]  {Myth.)  Priest¬ 
esses  of  Bacclms,  represented  at  the  celebration  of  tlieir 
orgies  as  almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  a  thyrsus, 
and  dishevelled  hair.  Tln-ir  lonks  are  wihl,and,  uttering 
frantic  cries,  they  clash  various  musical  instruments  to- 
getlmr.  They  ure  also  called  Thyndfs  and  Moenads. 

BaC'OliiKlIoii^**  {hii'kt'el-yp.'o-iiai.)  a  navigable  river  of 
Upp-r  Italy,  rising  in  Vicenza,  and.  after  a  course  of  56 
m..  falling  into  the  lagoons  of  V’enice. 

Bac'chiiiH.  »ml  Brtliii*i^  two  cidebrated  gladiators 
of  eijual  age  and  strength;  whence  the  proverb  to  ex¬ 
press  equality,  Billiiis  c<‘7it)‘<i  Bucchium. 

BaoelliuH*  n  ;  />/.  Bacchu.  [Lat.;  Gr.  haccheios.] 
A  fo(»t  composed  of  a  short  syllable  and  two 
long  ones;  as  in  liydri. 


'  Baoolia'ris,  n.  [From  Bacchus;  its  fragrance  resem¬ 
bling  tliat  ot  wine,  j  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  ord.  Asteracea. 

They  are  shrubby  plants 
with  alternate  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  The 
Onmmisel-tree,  B.halimi' 
folia^  ( Fig.  200.)  is  a  large 
rambling  shrub,  found 
from  Maryland  to  Flori<la, 
on  tlie  sea-coast ;  lieigbt  8 
to  10  fi'ct.  Its  white  flow¬ 
ers,  whicli  blossom  in 
8ept,.  have  a  tint  .of  jmr- 
ple,  and  resemble  those 
of  tbe  groumlsel,  but  are 
larger.  It  grows  in  any 
coiniiion  soil  that  is  toler¬ 
ably  dry,  ami  forms  a 
large,  loose-hemled,  ro¬ 
bust-looking  bush. 

Bac*'cliic«  Bae'otii* 
cal,  a.  [I  at.  bacchxcus.] 

Bclating  to  Bacclms;  used 
generally  to  denote  jovial 
intoxication;  drunken 
revelry. 

Bacclii'de.s,  a  general 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
governor  of  Me^opota- 
mia,  who  lived  in  the  2d 
half  of  the  secoml  century 
B.  c.  He  invaded  Judaea, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Alcimeus  in  tlie  priest¬ 
hood;  and  Judas  Maccabeus  having  attacked  liim  with 
interior  forces,  perished  in  llie  contest ;  B.^  however,  was 
forced  by  Jonathan  to  quit  Jml®a. 

Bai*<*lius,  (5dA:'A-w8.)  [Lat.;  Gr. />iony,'?o.?.]  {Myth.)  The 
god  ot  wine,  liorn  ol  a  mortal  mother,  yet  one  of  the  im- 
inorta!  gods.  The  common  story  of  the  biiih  of  Bacchus, 
his  mother  Scniele's  fatal  wish,  his  imprisonment  in  the 
tliigU  ot  his  tatlu-r  Jupiter,  and  tlie  various  adventures 
attributed  to  liim,  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion;  ami  it  w  ould  talu*  up  more  space  than  tlie  nature 
of  this  work  allows,  to  discuss  tlie  inferences  draw’ii  from 
the  (;ld  traditions  by  modern  my tbologists.  These  de¬ 
ductions,  ami  especially  the  desci  iptioii  of  tlie  mystical 
character  of  B.  as  distinguisln  d  from  bis  worship  as  the 
god  ot  wine,  may  be  seen  fully  devt  loped  by  CYenzer 
{Symbi>lik\  Tlieil  1 II.,  pji.  83,  '26G :  pp.  319-366,)  w  Imse  the¬ 
ory,  however,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Bacchic  rites, 
though  abundantly  ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  be  es- 
tubli.shed  by  suflicienl  external  evidence.  The  southein 
coast  of  Thrace  seeing  to  liave  been  the  original  seat  of 
this  religion,  and  it  was  thence  introduced  into  Greece 
shortly  after  the  colonization  by  the  vEolians  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  IIcllesp«»ii(.  Tlie  admission  of  tlie 
identity  ol  Osiris  and  DiojqAsns  by  I’lutarch  and  other 
niytliological  theorists,  ns  well  as  Herotlotus's  simple 
statement  of  the  assertions  of  tiie  Egyptian  priests  to 
that  efiri  t,  is  ijo  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  tlie  wor¬ 
ship  of  this  divinity  in  Eg.Apt  and  Greece;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  tliat  certain  modifications  of  the  Dionysiac  rites 
took  place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  loiiians  with  tlie  Egyptians.  —  The  worshiji  of 
Bacclms  is  intimately  connected  witli  that  of  Demeter; 
under  tlie  naim*  ot  Jacchus  lie  was  w  iu'shipped  along  with 
that  goddess  at  Elensis,  (see  Dlmeier.)  Virgil  invokes 
them  together  {Grtirgics^i.  b)  as  the  liglits  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  According  to  the  Egyptians,  they  were  the  Joint 
rulers  of  the  worhl  lielow,  {lit rod.  ii.  123.)  1‘imlar  calls 
Dionysus  “  the  companion  of  Denieter,”  and  in  a  cameo 
he  is  represented  silting  by  the  goddess  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  male  and  female  centaurs.  —  On  the  form  and 
dress  of  Bacchus  almost  all  the  ancient  testimonies  have 
been  collected  by  F.  G.  Sebdn  in  an  ingenious  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  costume  of  the  characters  in  the  Bacchm  of 
Euripides.  From  tlicse  it  appears  that  he  was  represented 
as  a  young  man  with  an  effeminate  face,  long  blonde 
hair,  a.  fillet  or  an  ivy  crown  on  hi.s  head,  a  long  purple 
robe,  and  a  nebris,  (deer-skin.)  and  with  a  tliyrsus  in  his 
hand.  Many  of  liis  numerous  appellations  may  be  seen  in 
the  Index  to  \)'achsmufh,  p.  570,  and  in  Ovid  Met.  lib.  iv. 
init.  His  attendants  were  the  Baccliantes.  the  Leniise,  the 
Naiades  and  Nymphs,  the  Tliyades,  the  Mimallones,  the 
Tityri,  Pan,  Sileims,  the  Fauns,  and  tlie  Satyrs,  7.  v. 

Baocliy'lHl<*s,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Julis,  a 
town  on  the  island  of  Cos.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  still 
more  famous  lyric  poet  Simonides,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily.  He 
travelled  also  in  tlie  Peh'pi'iinesus.  He  is  said  t<*  have 
been  a  rival  of  Pindar.  He  flourished  about  470  n.  C.  llis 
fragments  are  given  by  Schiieidweiii  and  Bergh  In  their 
collection. 

BaociTeroiis,  a.  [Lat.  haccifer — 6acca,  a  berry,  and 
to  produce.]  That  produces  berries :  berry-bearing. 

Bac'cio  Bol'la  IN>r'la,  or  Fra  Bartoi.ommeo  be  San 
Marco,  called  also  siinj»ly  It  FHATt.,  (“the  Friar,”)  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Cmgue  ('ento  school  of  painting,  in 
Italy,  was  b.  at  Sevignaiio,  in  Tuscany,  in  1469.  Early 
showing  a  tendency  to  art.  he  studied  the  works  of  Le«v 
nardo  di  Vinci,  ami  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mari- 
otto  Albertinelli,  lie  executed  his  celebrated  fresco,  7'he 
Last  Judgment.  Afterwards  lie  became  the  friend  of 
Bavonaroia,  (7.  n.,)  wliose  fate  lie  narrowly  e.scaped  shar¬ 
ing.  He  then  entered  upon  a  mona-stic  life,  and  became 
a  Dominican  friar  at  Prato,  where  be  {ussnuieil  the  name 
of  Brd  Bnrtolomnie/i.  Wliile  liere  he  forined  a  close  and 
lasting  friendship  w'iMi  the  great  painter  Ilafaolle.  In 
1613  B.  visited  Homo,  and  on  his  return,  resuming  his 
bru.sh,  he  produced  some  of  his  greatest  works,  auioug 
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which  we  may  mention  the  St.  J/arA-,  (now  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  at  Florence,)  and  the  Mudtmna  ddla  Misencordia, 
(at  Lucca.)  D.  1617. 

Ba<*ciiio'chi,  or  Baciocchi,  Felix  P.\sc.\l,  Prince  of 
i*iomhino  and  Lucca.  B.  in  Corsica  in  17h2.  lie  was  of 
noble  blood,  but  poor,  and  entereii  the  army  at  an  early 
age.  In  1797,  he  married  Marie  Elise  Bonaparte,  sister 
ol  the  great  Napoleon,  the  latter  being  at  the  time  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy.  Napoleon,  though  dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  alliance,  nevertheless  allowed  B  to  share 
the  rising  fortunes  of  the  family.  After  obtaining  the 
highest  military  rank,  he  was  given  the  principalities  of 
Piotnbino  and  Lucca,  and  was  crowned  with  his  wife  on 
10th  July,  1805.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  separated.  B. 
rem.ained  a  general,  and  Eli.se,  a.s  sister  of  the  emi)eror, 
assumed  the  slate  of  a  princess,  and  was  made  Ut  and 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  B  afterwards  retired  to  Germany, 
and  ill  1831  w:is  allotted  a  revenue  of  100,000  crowns, 
with  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  D. 
at  Bologna,  28th  April,  1841.  His  wife  died  in  1820. 

Bacciv''orous,  a.  [Lat.  bacca,  a  berry,  and  voro,  to 
eal.J  Eating  or  subsisting  on  berries. 

Bach,  and  Pacli.  [Ger.,  brook,  rivulet.]  An  affix  used  in 
many  German  geographical  names. as  Auer5ac/i  (“  brook 
of  the  meadow”),  Anspac/i  (“situated  at  the  stream”). 

Bach,  John  Sedasha.v,  an  emiiieiit  Germau  musical 
composer,  B.  at  Eisenach,  21.st  March,  1685.  In  1708, 
he  became  chef  d'orchestre  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  Handel  in  his  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  organ,  and  his  compositions  are  works  of  the 
highest  excellence.  D.  at  Leipzig,  13th  July,  1750. — His 
sons,  Charles  and  John,  were  also  celebrated  as  i>erform- 
ers  and  composers;  and  so  fertile  in  musical  talent  Wiis 
the  B.  family,  that  69  members  of  it  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  a.s  distinguished  musicians. 

Btich'acACh,  a  walled  tow’n  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  25  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Coblentz,  on  the  railw’ay  from  Cologne  to  Mayence.  The 
best  wine  produced  here  is  known  as  “  Mmkateller." 
Pop.  about  2,000. 

Bachaii'inont,  Francois  le  Coigneux  de,  a  French 
literateur,  b.  in  16J4;  w;is  clerk  of  the  council  ti)  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliaut 
epigrammatists  of  an  age  when  epigrams  were  at  tlieir 
highest  value,  and  served  equally  the  purposes  of  states¬ 
men  and  of  wits.  In  the  war  of  the  Fnnule^  B.  found 
frequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  wit  in  epigrams  again&t 
the  court.  After  the  troubles  were  pa^t,  he  devoted 
himself  to  pleasure  and  to  poetry.  Similarity  of  taste 
and  character  produced  an  intimate  friendship  between 
him  and  La  Chapelle,  and  they  composed,  in  common, 
that  charming  account  of  a  journey,  which  met  with  so 
much  favor  among  the  friends  of  light  and  sjiortive 
poetry.  D.  1702. 

B  Alexander  Dallas,  a  distinguislied  American 

hydrographer,  b.  in  Pliiladelphia,  lUth  July,  I80l).  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and  in  1*828  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  aii<l  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Philadelphia.  In  1836,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  the  first  President  of  Girard  College,  and  made 
a  trip  through  Europe  in  the  interests  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  In  1843  he  wjis  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
“  United  States  Cojist  Survey,”  which  may  be  considered 
as  his  creation.  This  important  institution  has  sent 
forth  many  accurate  maps,  not  only  of  theconfiguralions 
of  the  coasts,  but  also  of  the  soundings  of  ev^•^y  harbor 
and  channel  as  yet  utilized.  When  finished,  the  coast 
survey,  with  whicli  the  name  of  Baclie  is  so  intimately 
connected,  will  take  its  place  as  a  model  that  shoubl  be 
iniitiited  by  every  maritime  nation.  Nominated  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Aeailemy  of  Sciences  in  1863,  Dr. 
Baohe  died  in  Newport,  17th  February,  1867. 

Bacli'elor,  n.  [0.  Fr.  5a(7iWe>r,  a  young  man;  bache- 
a  young  woman;  probably  from  W.  bachyen.,  a  boy, 
a  child,  from  5ac/i,  little.]  In  its  primitive  sense,  it 
means  a  man  who  has  not  been  married;  and  in  all 
its  various  senses,  it  seems  to  include  the  iilea  of  youth  or 
immaturity,  except  when  it  lias  the  word  old  prefixetl. 

^One  who  has  taken,  at  a  college  or  university,  the  first 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  tiie  first  degree 
in  the  particular  study  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 
This  degree  or  honor  is  called  the6acra?u«rca<e,  q.  v.  At 
Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  to  attain  the  degree  of  B  of 
Arts,  a  person  must  have  studied  there  fimr  years  ;  after 
three  more,  he  may  become  Master  of  Arts;  ami  at  the 
end  of  another  series  of  seven,  B.  of  Divinity.  In  the  U. 
States,  B.  of  Arts  is  a  degree  commonly  conferred  on 
students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  several  colleges  of  this  country. 

{KnighUuHxi.)  An  ancient  denomination  given  to  such 
as  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vassals  to  carry  their 
banner;  or  to  such  knights-bannerets  as  were  not  of  age 
t<f  ilisplay  their  own  banner ;  or,  to  young  cavaliers,  little 
more  than  initiated  to  arms;  or,  in  a  very  honorable 
sense,  to  him  who  had  overcome  his  antagoniit  in  a 
tournament.  —  Kniyhts’BucheLors.  The  lowest  rank  of 
knights,  whose  title  was  not  hereditary.  These  are  the 
knights  of  modern  days. 

— Among  the  Livery  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  a 
term  applied  to  a  person  not  yet  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Livery,  but  who  is  an  a.spirant  for  that  position. 

Bach'elorliood,  Bach'elorisin*  n.  The  state  of  a 
bachelor;  liachelorship. 

Bacli'elor'’s  Hall,  n.  The  place  or  house  kept  by  a 
bachelor. 

Bacli'elor^'s  Hall,  in  r<i.,  a  P.O.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 

Bacii'elor«»lii|>,n.  State  or  condition  of  being  ubach- 
elor,  or  one  who  has  taken  Ids  first  degree  in  a  college 
or  university. 

Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  testify, 

She  was  the  first-fruit  of  my  hachtlorship.’' — ShaJu.  , 


Baoli'elor'!^  Retreat,  \xi  South  Oirofma,  a  post-office 
ol  Pickens  district. 

Baea';;'rove,  in  a  post-office  of  Wright  co. 
Baeii'iifeaii,  John,  d.d.,  a  distinguished  American 
naturalist,  b.  in  Duchess  co.,  New  York,  in  1790.  He 
was  the  assistant  of  Audubon  in  his  great  work  on 
American  Ornithology.  Dr.  B.  has  been  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  church  iu  Ciiai  leston  for  about  fifty 
years,  and  has  publinhed,  on  the  ilenomination  with 
W'hich  he  has  been  so  long  connected,  some  works  of 
great  value. 

Baeli'Buan,  in  Ohin^  a  post-office  of  Montgomery  co. 
Baeli'niaci's  Mills,  iu  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

Bacilla'rise,  n.jyt-  [Lat.  bacillus,  a  little  staff.]  (Bot.) 
8ee  Diatoma. 

Bacio'eclii.  See  Buciochi. 

Back.,  n.  [A.  S.  bac,  biec  ;  Icel.,  Swed.  and  L.  Ger.  bak  ; 

o.  II.  Ger.  bacho.  back,  cheek.]  The  part  of  the 
human  body  which  is  behind;  the  hinder  part  of  man; 
in  animals,  the  upper  part,  which  iu  quadrupeds  is  a 
ridge. 

“  Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without, 

Aud  mount  ou  others  backs,  iu  hopes  to  share."— Z>r^<icn. 

— A  broad  high  ridge;  as,  “(mountains;  their  broad,  bare 
backs  upheave.*' —  Milton. 

— The  outward  or  ujiper  jiartof  a  body  or  thing,  as  opposed 
to  the  inner  or  lower  part ;  as,  the  back  of  the  hand  (op¬ 
posed  to  the  palm) ;  the  back  of  the  body  (opposed  to  the 
stomach);  the  back  of  a  hand-rail,  Ac. 

“  Methought  Love,  pitying  me,  when  he  saw  this. 

Gave  me  3'our  Imuds,  the  backs  and  palms  to  kiss." — Donne. 
— The  roar;  the  part  opposed  to  the  frout;  the  hinder  part 
of  any  thing :  us,  the  back  of  a  house ;  the  back  of  a  book. 
— Tlie  place  behind;  the  part  op]>o8ite  to,  or  most  remote 
from  ;  that  which  fronts  the  actor  or  speaker,  or  the  part 
out  of  sight;  as,  the  back  of  a  mountain. 

— The  thicker  and  stronger  part  of  a  cutting  instrument 
or  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge  ;  as  the  6acA.*of  aknife. — See 
Bac. 

— a.  In  the  rear;  remote  from ;  os,  the6acA  woods ; — back¬ 
ward  in  movement ;  us,  back  action. 

Back,  adv.  fA.  S.  on  6fec.J  To  the  place  left,  or  from 
which  one  came. 

"  Back  to  thy  native  island  migbtst  thou  sail, 

Aud  leave  half  heard  the  melancholy  tale.  '— Pope. 

— To  return  to  a  former  state,  condition,  or  station  ;  as,  to 
go  back  to  prison. 

•‘I've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour,  ^ 

But  must  not  now  go  back.” — Addison. 

— Backward  ;  by  reverse  movement ;  free  from  contact;  as, 
to  roll  back  a  stiuie.— Behind;  not  coming  forward;  in  a 
state  of  hindeiaiice  or  restraint. 

"  Constrain  the  glebe,  keep  6acA  the  hurtful  weed," — Blackmore. 
— Towards  things  or  times  past;  remote  Irom  the  present. 

"I  had  always  a  curiosity  to  look  6acA  into  the  sources  of 
things."— ^isAop  Bxirnet. 

— Again  ;  in  return ;  as,  to  give  back  the  umbrella. 

"  Take  and  give  hack,  and  their  dispatch, 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing."— 

— In  withdrawal  ;  as,  to  draw  hack  from  an  agreement. 
Back,  r.  a  To  get  upon  the  buck  of;  to  mount. 

"  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne  ; 

Well,  I  will  back  him  strait.”— "iS/mAs. 

— To  place  upon  the  back,  (r.) 

••  Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd,  appear'd  to  me." — Shaks. 

— To  break  a  horse,  or  train  him  to  bear  a  burden  on  his 
back,  (r.) 

"  Direct  us  how  to  hack  the  winged  horse ; 

Favor  bis  flight,  and  moderate  bis  course." — Lord  Roscommon. 
— To  maintain;  to  strengthen ;  tosupport:  to  defend. 

"Call  you  that  hacking  ot  your  friends?  a  plague  upon  such 
hacking !  give  me  them  that  will  face  mr..”Skaks. 

— To  put  or  force  backward;  to  cause  to  recede  or  retreat ; 
as,  to  back  a  team. 

— To  furnibh  with  a  back  or  binding;  to  make  a  back  for; 
as,  to  back  a  book,  —  To  (tack  out,  or  hack  down,  to  with¬ 
draw  from,  or  shirk  a  promise  or  engagement. 

To  back  a  wager,  to  second  a  person  in  a  bet  or  wager; 
to  take  shares  in  a  wager  laid  between  other  parties. 

"  Factions,  and  fav'rlng  this  or  t'other  side. 

Their  wagers  feacA:  their  wishes," — Drydtn. 

^  To  back  up,  to  sustain,  support,  help,  become  respon¬ 
sible  tor ;  as.  to  back  up  a  friend.  Its  American  synonym 
is,  to  .see  him  through.'''' 

{Xnut.)  To  back  an  anchor,  to  carry  out  a  small  an¬ 
chor,  ahead  of  the  large  one.  in  order  to  support  the  latter. 

To  back  a.dern,  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  oars  in  mw- 
ing,  contrary  to  moving  ahead,  so  as  to  impel  a  lioat 
stern  foremost. —  To  back  and  fill,  an  operation  generally 
performed  in  narrow  rivers,  by  keeping  the  shiji  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  then  a<lvancing  ahead  from 
one  shore  and  moving  backwards  from  the  opposite  shore. 

To  back  the  oars,  to  manage  the  oars  in  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  method,  so  that  the  boat  shall  move 
with  her  stern  forward, —  'In  back  the  sails,  to  arrange 
them  in  asituation  that  will  occasion  the  vessel  to  retreat, 
or  to  move  astern.  In  consequence  of  the  tide  or  current 
being  in  her  favor,  and  the  wind  contrary,  but  light. — 
Back  the  main-topsail  I  the  command  to  brace  that  sail 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  wind  may  exert  its  force 
against  the  fort*-part  of  the  sail,  and,  by  thus  laying  it 
aba<'k,  materially  retard  the  vessel's  course. 

{Law.)  To  back  a  warrant,  .signifies  lor  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  otlier  magistrate,  in  the  county  in  which  a 
warrant  is  to  be  executeil,  to  counter-sign  or  indorse 
such  warrant,  as  issued  iu  another  county,  to  ai)prehend 
an  offender. 

{Sport.)  'To  hack  a  horse,  or  the  fieVl,  in  horse-racing,  to 
lay  the  odds,  in  betting,  upon  a  certain  horse  or  favorite, 


against  the  field,  or  the  other  horses  entered  in  a  rao«, 
who  are  termed  (in  the  language  of  the  turf)  ntUsiders; 
or,  vice  versd,  to  bet  upon  the  field  against  the  favorite, 
or  any  one  or  more  horses. 

— V.  i.  To  move  or  to  back ;  as,  “  the  horse  refuses  U>  hack.'" 
Back,  Sir  George,  d.c.  l.,  p.  u.  s.,  an  English  naviga¬ 
tor.  B.  1796.  In  1818  he  was  selected  to  accompany  Cap¬ 
tains  Beechey  and  Buchan,  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  on 
the  first  modern  voyage  of  discovery  beyond  Spiizbergen. 
In  1819,  he  again  joiuetl  Franklin  in  the  expedition  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  E.  of  the  Coppermine  River.  In 
1833,  he  commanded  an  expedition  iu  search  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  and  published  an  account  of  it.  In  1836-7,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  II. M.S.  “  Terror  ”  with  a  view  of  prosecuting 
discovery  in  the  Arctic  seas  from  Regent’s  Cape  to  Cape 
Turn-again,  but  w;i.b  unsucces-sful,  and  returned  after 
suffering  severe  privutioiiH.  Of  this  voyage  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  clear,  elegant,  and  interesting  narrative,  published 
in  1838.  D.  1872. 

Back'l>ite«  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bite  at  the  back  ;  to  speak 
evil  of  a  person  behind  his  back;  tocaliimuiale,  slander, 
or  revile  the  absent. 

"Use  bis  men  wclU  Davy,  for  tbey  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
backbite.” — Shaks. 

BAck'bitcr,  n.  A  slanderer  of  persons  behind  their 
backs;  a  tra«lucer;  calumniator;  detractor;  defamer; 
maligner. 

Back'Uiting'ly,  adv.  With  secret  calumny ;  slander¬ 
ous. 

Back'boarcl,  n.  [Back  and  board.']  {Naut.)  A  board 
placed  acros.s  the  stem-sheets  of  a  boat,  as  a  support  for  the 
passengers’  backs. — A  board  fixed  to  the  edge  of  a  water¬ 
wheel,  to  hinder  the  water  from  running  off  the  floats 
or  paddles  into  the  cavity  of  the  wheel.  —  A  leiard  used 
in  ladies'  .seminaries,  or  boarding-schools,  and  attached  to 
the  back  of  a  pupil,  in  order  to  ensure  erectness  to  the 
figure.  —  A  part  of  a  lathe. 

Baek'*bond,  n.  {Lkuo.)  A  bond  of  indemnification 
given  to  a  surety.  —  Bouvier.  —  {Scotch  L<tw.)  A  deed, 
W’hich,  in  conjunction  with  an  al*8oiute  dispo.sition,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  trust.  It  expresses  the  nature  of  tlie  right 
actually  hebl  by  a  person  to  whom  the  disposiliun  is 
made.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  deed  of  Declaration 
of  Trust. 

Back^bonc,  n.  The  bone  of  the  back,  or  the  spine. — 
Figuratively,  moral  principle;  steadfastness;  stability 
of  purpose  or  condition. 

Back  -chaiii^  n.  A  chain  tliat  passes  over  a  cart  sad¬ 
dle  to  support  the  shafts. 

Back  Creek,  in  Indiana,  flowing  into  Guthrie’s  Creek 
in  Lawrence  co. 

Back  Creek,  in  Vii'ginia.  Taking  rise  in  Frederick 
CO.,  it  runs  N.E.  and  enters  the  Fobuiiac,  about  lu  m.  N. 
of  Martinsbnrg. 

Back  Creek  Valley,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Frederick  co. 

Back'-<loor,  n.  A  door  on  the  back  part  of  a  building ; 
a  private  passage;  an  indirect  way. 

" - is  stealing  in  by  the  back-door  of  Atheism."— Affrrftury. 

Backed'’,  a.  Having  a  back  ;  used  in  composition  in  a 
compound  sense,  as,  hump-backed. 

"Sharp-headed,  barrel-bellied,  broadly-haek'd.” — Dryden. 
Back^er,  n.  One  who  biicks  or  supports  another  in  a 
contest  or  an  undertaking. 

{Arch.)  A  narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a  broad, 
square-headed  slate,  where  they  begin  to  diminish  in 
width.  —  Brande. 

Baekerg:uits:e,  (fta'Avr-yonty',)  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
pres,  of  Bengal,  iu  the  Dacca  division,  including  part  of 
the  Sumlerbunds  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ganges 
and  Brahmapootra.  Area,  3.790  sq.  m.  Estimated  pop. 
734,000.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested 
with  royal  tigers;  grows  a  good  deal  of  rice,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  inundated. 

Baekjurnin'nion,  n.  [0.  Eng.  baggamon,  from  W.  bach, 
little,  and  cammawn,  cammon,  combat,  fight,  from  camp, 
a  circle,  feat,  game,  or,  according  to  Strutt,  A.  S. 
back,andi7a//jcn,  aganie.]  (Oames.)  An  ingenious  game 
of  chance,  played  by  two  persons,  with  15  black  and  15 
white  pieces  or  7i>en,  on  a  bt>anl  or  table  divided  into  parts 
whereou  are  24  black  and  while  spaces  called  by 
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Fig.  261.  —  dackgammon-board. 
casting  dice  alternately  from  little  boxes,  with  one  of 
which  each  player  is  proviilod.  The  arrangement  of  the 
board  and  pieces  will  be  more  readily  understood  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  the  men  ars 
set  in  readines-s  to  commemce  the  game;  the  player  using 
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Ae  black  men  beingseatedat  the  upper  end  of  the  board, ' 
at  A,  and  the  one  using  the  white  pieces,  at  B.  It  is  the] 
M>ject  of  the  player  at  A  to  get  all  his  men  into  the  sec- 1 
lion  of  the  tables  on  his  hft  hand,  or  “  home,”  as  it  is 
"lechnically  called,  and  “  hear”  or  remove  tliem  from  thei 
I)oard  in  accordance  with  the  numlters  indicated  by  the 
nuccessive  castings  of  tiie  dice,  before  his  adversary  can  I 
do  the  same,  after  getting  his  pieces  into  the  section  on 
Viis  right.  The  dice  are  cubes,  ^pIltted  on  the  sides  from  I 
one  to  six;  and,  as  they  are  thrown  trigtdher,  any  cum- 1 
filiation  of  two  immhers  can  be  thrown,  from  two  aces 
io  two  sixes.  The  terms  for  the  mimhers  on  the  dice  are  I 
AS  follows:  —  1,  ace;  2,  deuce;  3,  treortray;  4,  quatre;! 
5,  cinque;  b,  seize.  If  doublets  arc  thrown,  or  similar 
numbers  on  each  the,  double  the  number  of  j)oints  are 
reckoneil.  Thus,  if  two  cinques  bo  thrown,  twenty  points 
are  counted.  The  points  on  the  board  arecoutjted  from 
one  to  six  in  each  of  tlie  four  sections  respectively,  each 
player  comm<*nring  from  the  p(dnt  in  the  table  opposite 
to  him,  on  which  two  men  are  seen  to  be  placed  in  the 
right  of  the  diagram.  Thus  the  player  using  the  white 
men  counts  from  the  point  marked  X,  and  his  adversary 
using  the  black  piec -s  from  tlie  point  markeil  Y.  Two 
men  can  be  advances!  at  once, one  for  each  number  turned 
upon  the  dice ;  or  otie  man  may  be  moveil  forward  as 
many  points  as  the  numbers  on  the  dice  amount  to  taken 
together.  When  any  point  U  covered  by  two  uf  an  op¬ 
ponent’s  men,  the  i)layer  cannot  put  any  uf  his  iipc'u  that 
point:  but  if  one  only  be  there,  which  constittiies  wlnit 
is  called  a  blot,  that  man  may  be  remove  1  and  i>laced  on 
the  centre  lodge  of  the  l)oaril,  and  the  point  occu[)ied. 
This  man  must  be  entered  orj  any  vacant  point  in  the 
“home”  section  of  the  tables  belonging  to  the  opponent 
of  tlie  player  whoso  man  has  been  taken  up.  provided 
the  number  turned  up  on  either  die  corresponds  witl^ 
that  point,  and  mu-<t  then  be  brought  round  from  the 
commeuctt«U'*nt  like  the  ni  uj  on  tlie  a»:e-pojnts  iti  either 
talde.  To  win  a  hit  is  to  remove  all  your  men  Irom  the 
table  before  your  adversary  has  removt‘«l  liis  :  this  counts 
one.  To  win  a  g'lm’non.  which  counts  two,  is  to  remove 
all  your  men  before  your  ailversiry  has  bruught  all  of 
his  home;  and  if  j'our  m  m  are  entirely  removed  while 
your  antagonist  h  ts  on  '  remaining  in  your  homo  section 
of  tlie  table,  you  win  a  h  ickgaminon.  wlii<-h  counts  three. 
—  Trir.k-tnicK'y  or  Treucli  tricirac,  is  a  game  ivseinbliug 
backgammon. 

Back'^TOiinfl,  n.  Ground  in  the  rear  or  behind ;  in 
contradislincii.in  to  the. /’/oat. 

{l*.iint.)  The  sp.ico  beliind  a  portrait,  or  group  of  fig¬ 
ures.  —  iVn’ceafer. 

—  A  place  of  obscurity  or  shade;  a  secluded  situation. 

liACk'liaililetl,  a.  With  the  baud  turned  backward; 
as,  a  backhanded  bow  — Oblique;  indirect;  reversed; 
as,  a  backhanded  suggestion.  —  Turned  back,  or  iuclining 
to  the  left;  as,  backhandeil  letters. 

-<Ldv.  With  the  hand  moved  backwanl;  as,  to  strike  back- 
handed. 

Baek’lioiiso*  n.  A  building  or  office  behind  the  chief 
or  front  building;  ape^-ijically.  a  privy  or  water-cluset. 

••  Their  hackhouse9s  of  more  necessary  than  cleanly  service." 

Ctrew. 


Ba€k'sl<1e,  n.  The  back  or  binder  part  of  a  thing,  or 
of  an  animal.  —  The  rear  of  a  house,  as  the  yard  or 
ground  behind  it. 

n.  {Land  Surveying.)  The  first  reading 
ol  the  levelling  staff,  taken  frum  any  position  of  the 
levelling  instrument,  all  other  readings  being  called 
fore.$ighU. —  Webder. 

LrikI,  in  Briti.sh  Nortli  America,  a  region 
nroumi  the  Arctic  Circle,  between  Lou.  96°  and  108°  W., 
explored  by  Sir  George  Back,  in  1831. 

Backslide',  v.  i.  To  slide  laick  or  backwards;  to  fall 
away;  to  depart  from;  to  apostatize;  to  relapse  from 
one's  faith. 

BackMlkl'er,  n.  One  nnHo  slides  or  ehnfiles  hack,  es¬ 
pecially  trom  religions  principles  or  professions.  An 
apostate:  renegade;  recreant:  nl'jnrer. 

Bav*kMlicl'iii^'ii<»aiK«  n.  ihe  suite  or  condition  of 
hatksliding. 

Raok*H  Sliver,  in  Britisli  N.  America,  rising  in  Sussex 
J..ake,  N.  of  Lake  Aylmer,  flows  N.  and  N.B.  llirough  a 
sandy  region,  traverses  Lakes  Belly  and  Garry,  and 
empties  into  a  hay  supposed  to  be  the  S.W.  jiart  of 
ik.othia  Gulf,  in  Lat.  G7°  V  31"  N.,  Lon.  94°  39'  46"  W. 

Baek'-Mtatr,  n.  (Aslron.)  An  instrument  used  before 
the  invention  of  tlie  quadrant  and  sextant,  f(*r  taking 
the  sun's  altitude  at  sea,  and  so  called  from  the  back  of 
the  observer  being  turned  to  the  sun  wliile  making  the 
observation.  It  wjis  invented  by  Captain  Jolin  Davis,  a 
Welsh  mariner,  about  the  year  1690. 

B«ick’Kta.irK,  pL  Sudrsin  the  back  partofa  bouse; 
private  stairs. 

Baok^tayM,  {bdk-sfais'.)  n.pl.  (Xaut.)  Long  ropes 
extending  from  the  top  ma^theads  to  the  starboard  an<l 
port  sides  of  the  ship,  their  use  being  to  second  the 
efforts  of  the  shrouds  in  supporting  the  masts.  They 
are  usually  distinguished  into  breast-back  stays  and 
alter-back  stays,  the  intent  of  the  fir&t  being  to  Bii8t4un 
the  mast  wlien  the  ship  sails  upon  a  wind;  the  second 
to  enable  her  to  c.arry  sail  when  the  wind  is  farther  aft. 

{Printing.)  A  leather  strap  serving  to  check  the  car¬ 
riage  of  a  printing-press. 

Baek'-Htoiio,  n.  {Prtn\  Eng.)  See  Girdle. 

Baek'stop,  Baok'stopper,  n.  {Spitris.)  In  cricket : 
one  who  stiind.s  at  a  short  «listance  behind  the  wicket- 
keejM-r,  ami  stops  the  ball  when  bowled  over  the  wicket. 

Back'j^topping;,  n.  {SporU.)  The  act  or  duty  of  a 
backstopper. 

Back'*Mtroain,  n.  A  current  flowing  up-.‘itroam. 

BackK'villo.  in  ^fin7leso^a,  a  posl-oftice  of  Brown  co. 

Back's  wor«l,  n.  A  sword  having  a  back ;  a  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge. 

— In  Hngtaiid,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  fencing-stick  with 
a  basket-handle,  u.sed  in  rustic  games  of  skill. 

{Fencing.)  A  game  or  play  with  the  backsword;  — 
most  commonly  called  single-stick. 

Back'ward,  Back'wards,  adv.  With  the  back 
forwanl  or  in  advance;  as.  to  walk  backward. 

— Towards  the  l>ack  ;  as,  to  throw  tlie  arms  backward. 

“In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast  hackwardt 
and  then  forwards."  —  liacun. 

— With  the  hack  downward;  on  the  back. 


Back'hnyseii,  n.  See  Bkkhut.srn. 

Baek'in;;;,  n.  {M inege.)  The  t)peration  of  breaking-in 
a  young  horse  for  tlie  saddle.  —  (filbert. 

{Boaklnnding.)  The  mode  of  preparing  the  back  of  a 
book  with  glue,  Ac.,  in  order  to  recedve  and  attach  llie 
cover. 

Raek'iii^-np,  n.  See  Bkck-stoppino. 

Baek'-lanli,  n,  {Mc-h  )  The  term  applied  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  produced  by  irregularity  of  velocity  resulting  from 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  moving  power  upon  each 
other  of  a  pair  of  wlieels.  —  Nichol.'ion. 

Back'-lcaiilng,  a.  That  inclines  toward  the  hinder 
part. 

Back'-ligrkt,  n.  A  light  which  is  reflected  on  the  himler 
part. 

Back'-liniii^,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Svsh-prame. 

Back'iiaii^',  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wartemberg,  16  m.  N.K.  of  Stuttgart.  Man/.  Wool¬ 
lens  ami  leatlier.  Pop.  about  4,090. 

Back'-paiiifing’,  u.  {Paint.)  Tlie  method  <if  painting 
mezzotliito  prints,  paste*!  on  glass,  with  oil  colors. 

Baek'-piecc,  or  Back'-plate,  n.  (MU)  The  piece 
of  armor  which  covers  the  hack. 

“The  morning  that  he  wa.s  to  join  battle,  his  armorer  put  on  his 
back-piece,  before,  and  his  breast-plate  behind."— C’amcirn. 

Back'»pr©S>ilirO,  n.  {Strain- Ejvp'ne.ering.)  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  atmosphere  or  waste  steam  to  tlie  piston.— 
Webster. 

Back'«re«t,  n.  ( Mech.)  The  name  given  to  a  guide, 
which,  being  affixed  to  tlie  sli.ic-rest  of  a  lathe,  is  l.rought 
into  contact  witli  the  work,  to  liold  it  firm  in  turning. 

Bfiok'-rooin,  n.  A  room  behind  the  front  room,  or  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 

Back'-rope,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  rope  leading  from  the  mar¬ 
tingale  inboard;  a  gob-line.  —  Dma. 

Buck  River,  in  Xew  //ampshire.  a  small  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  SUte,  fails  into  the  Pis- 
calaqiia.  .  .  • 

Raok<9,  n.  pi.  Among  curriers  and  leather  dealers,  a 
kind  or  quality  of  leatlier  selecfe<i  from  the  strongest 
and  thickest  ox-hides. 

RiiCk'set,  a.  Set  upon  in  the  rear. 

“  Backset  with  Pharaoh's  whole  power.’’— Anderson. 

— n.  A  check  to  the  progress  of  anything;  a  relapse.  {Scot- 


Back'sblsh.  Back'slieesli,  n.  [Per.  laUsAi..;,, 
from  bakhshidnn,  to  give.]  A  term  used  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  India,  and  the  East  generally,  to  signify  a  pres- 
ent,or  gratuity  of  money;  adonatioa  of  alms;  agiftto 
servants,  Ac. 


“  Then  darting  fire  from  her  malignant  eyes. 

SliC  cast  him  backward  as  he  strove  to  rise."  ^  Dryden. 

—  Towards  the  past;  in  relation  to  time  or  events. 

"There  is  no  argument  to  that  which  looks  6acAu'ard<.‘' — South. 

—  Reflexive]}';  by  way  of  reflection. 

“  For  the  mind  can  be  6acA;u>ard  cast  upon  herself.*’  —  Davies. 

— From  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

“  The  work  went  backward,  and  the  more  he  strove 
T'  advance  the  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love.’*  —  Dryden. 

— Perversely ;  in  a  contrary  manner  or  order. 

“  I  never  yet  saw  man. 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward.  —  Shaks. 

Rack'warci,  a.  Averse;  reluctant;  unwilling;  dila¬ 
tory;  hesitating. 

“  All  things  are  ready  if  our  minds  be  so  : 

Perish  ihc  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now  I"  —  Shake. 

— Dull;  sluggish;  slow  of  apprehension ;  inapt. 

“It  often  falls  out,  that  the  backward  learner  makes  amends 
another  way." — 5ou</t. 

_ ’rhat  which  loitc^rs  behind  others;  late;  behindhand  in 

time;  n^backwaid  in  growth. 

— Alreaily  past  and  gone. 

•'  And  flies  uncou.scious  o’ercaoh  backward  year."  ^  Byron. 

Back'wariliicss,  n.  Temlency  to  hold  back;  specific 
or  habilual  slownes.s:  shyness;  reluctance;  hesitation; 
nnwilliininfss;  repugnance. 

Rack'walor,  n  Water  kept  back,  asin  a  stream  or  reser¬ 
voir,  by  ^OIne  obstacle  or  obstruction,  as  a  dam  or  lock. 

_ Water  flung  hack  by  the  gvrations  of  a  water-whetd. 

{Aquatics.)  An  expression  signifying  water  thrown 
back,  when  rowing,  by  the  action  of  the  oar. 

(Lfw.)  The  water  wliich  is  turned  bajk,hya,  dam 
erected  in  a  stream  below,  upon  the  wheel  of  a  mill 
above,  so  fM  to  retard  its  revolution.  Every  riparian  pro- 
jirietor  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  water  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state.  Another  such  proprietor  has  no  right  to  alter 
the  level  of  the  water,  either  where  it  enters  or  where  it 
leaves  his  property.  If  he  claims  either  to  throw  the 
water  back  above,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  which  Is 
to  ilesceiid  below,  he  must,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
claim,  either  prove  an  actual  grant  or  license  from  the 
proprietors  affected  by  his  operation,  or  an  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  for  twenty  years.  If  lie  cannot  maintain  his 
claitii  in  either  of  these  ways,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on 
the  case  for  liamages  in  favor  of  the  injured  party,  or  to 
a  suit  in  e«iuitv  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  his  unlaw¬ 
ful  use  of  the  water.  —  In  Miissachnsetts,  and  some  other 
of  the  States,  Acts  have  been  passed  giving  to  the  owners 


of  mills  the  right  to  flood  the  adjoining  lands,  if  necee- 
sary  for  the  working  of  their  mills,  subject  only  U,  such 
damages  as  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  particular  process 
prescribed,  which  process  is  substituted  for  all  other  ju¬ 
dicial  remedies.  These  statutes,  however,  confer  no  au- 
tliority  to  flow  back  upon  existing  mills.  —  liouvier. 

Bai'k  woo4lH'iiiaii«  7).;  ;>/.  B,iCKwooDsMEX.  The  name 
given  in  the  U.  States  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  backwoods 
or  back  settlements,  i.  e.,  of  a  country  newly  settled. 

Ravk'worni,  n.  A  disease  among  hawks.  —  See  Fi- 

LVN'DKR. 

Rack -wound,  r.  a.  To  wound  or  jiierce  privately 
from  behind  one  s  back. 

Back'yard^  n.  A  yard  behind  a  house. 

Racolor',  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  about  38  Ill.  N-\V.  of  Manilla.  It  was  tlie  capital  uf 
the  Philippines  during  the  British  invasion  in  1762. 
Jhp.  about  10,000. 

Ra'con^  n.  [A.  S.  hacan,  to  bake:  0.  Ger.  hachnn,  to 
roa-st,  to  cook:  —  or  Dnt.  bake,  swine.]  Salted  and  dried 
pork,  made  from  the  sides  and  belly  of  a  pig;  while  ba¬ 
con-hams  are  the  hind-legs  cured.  A  large  quantity  is 
exported  from  theU.  States  into  Europe.  —  For  the  mode 
of  curinj^  see  IIam.s.  For  its  properties  as  an  article  of 
food  and  iiniiortance  in  trade,  see  Pork. 

To  save  ones  bacmi.  A  vulgarism,  implying  the  pre¬ 
serving  one's  self  from  hurt  or  harm ;  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  care  taken  of  this  article  of  provi¬ 
sion  by  the  housewives  of  the  olden  time,  to  secure  it 
from  being  plundered  by  the  soldiers  on  the  march. 

“  O  father!  mv  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon; 

For  iwas  not  that  I  murder’d,  but  that  I  was  taken.’  —  Prior. 

Ra'coii,  Francis,  Baron  Yerulam,  and  Viscount  St, 
Alban’.s,  one  of  the  grandest  names  in  the  annals 
of  England,  ami  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  country  or  in  any  age.  B.  in  London, 
22d  Jan.,  1561,  he  was  a  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper  of  thoGreat  Seal ;  and  nephew  of  the  great  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  educa¬ 
tion.  Having,  however,  parents  of  a  superior  order, — 
a  father  distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  states¬ 
man,  and  a  mother  gifted  with  unconimon  abilities,  and 
eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety, —  B.  was  placed 
favorably,  from  the  first,  for  the  formation  of  a  learned 
and  a  virtuous  character.  In  his  13tb  year,  he  entered 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  M'hitgifl,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  Here  he  studied  with  diligence  and  success. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  entered  Gray's  Innas  a  student 
of  law.  In  compliance  witli  a  custom  then  prevailing 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  to  go  abmad  to  study 
the  institutions  iind  manners  of  other  countries,  B  went 
in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the  English  amliassa- 
dor  to  tlie  court  of  France.  In  that  country  he  busied 
himself  in  collecting  information  on  the  characters  and 
resources  of  the  different  European  powers.  Tliis  le- 
search  resulted  in  his  work  Of  the  State,  uf  Europe,  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  when  only  nineteen,  and  whicli  is  esteemed 
a  masterpiece  of  inductive  power.  On  his  father's  death, 
in  1579.  he  returned  to  England,  to  find  himself,  aa 
the  youngest  sou,  iinprovido*!  for;  upon  which  he  de¬ 
termined  to  work  his  own  way  at  the  bar,  and  to  which, 


Fig.  262. 

(From  a  bronze  medal,  British  Museum.) 


accordingly,  he  was  called  on  the  27  th  June,  1582.  His 
practice  soon  became  considerable;  in  15^6,  he  was  a 
bencher:  ami  at  28,  counsel-extraordinary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Altiioiigh  connected  with  the  all-powerful 
family  of  the  Cecils,  they  did  little  or  nothing  for  his 
advancement,  which  was  brought  about  partly  by  his  own 
intrinsic  energy  ami  merits,  and  partly  through  the  fri<-nd- 
ship  of  tlie  Earl  of  Essex,  the  ill-fated  favorite  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ill  1692,  B.  entered  Parliament,  where  he  took 
the  po].ular  sj.Ie.  In  1596  appeared  his  Ks.<iays  or  Coun¬ 
sels  Civil  and  Mural,  and  shortly  afterwards,  his  Max¬ 
ims  of  Iaiw.  He  was  at  this  period  in  great  pecuniary 
distress,  and  was  twice  arre.sted  for  debt.  1 1  is  Jnfelicem 
MemoHam  EUzabethez  Anglioe  Regince  was  also  written 
about  this  time,  although  it  w:is  not  published  until 
after  his  death.  On  the  act'ession  of  James  L,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  B.  brigliteneii.  Me  had  pai<i  assiduous  court  to 
some  of  the  Scottish  favorites  of  the  monarch,  and 
obtained  hi.s  reward.  On  the  23d  July.  1603,  he  was 
knighted.  His  public  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  this  time,  commanded  the  admiration  of  both  the 
court  an«l  the  people.  In  1605,  he  brought  out  The 
Advancement  of  Learning,  and  in  1607  was  appointed 
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Solicitor-General.  He  now  had  his  share  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  loaves  and  fishes,”  and  further  augmented  liis 
increasing  wealth  by  marrying  a  rich  city  heiress, 
ilis  next  work,  The  WUdoni  oj  the  AntientSy  was  pub- 
li.shed  in  1610.  In  1613,  he  became  Attorney  Guneral, 
and  ou  the  7  th  March,  1617,  he  was  made  Lord  Keeper 
ofthe  Great  Seal.  Notwithstanding  frequent  differeuces 
with  the  king  and  the  court  party,  B.  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  on  the  4th  Jan.,  1618,  he  achieved  the  summit 
of  his  ambition  iu  being  appointed  Lord  High  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England.  On  the  11th  July,  in  the  same  year,  he 
took  his  seat  among  the  peers  as  Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam, 
and  was  further  created,  in  1620,  Viscount  St.  Alban’s. 
In  the  latter  year  he  produced  the  masterpiece  of  his 
tiiatured  genius,  the  N<tvuni  Organon  ScUntiaruni^  a 
work  on  which  he  liad  labored  for  many  years.  B's 
glory  had  now  culminated;  his  career  henceforward  be¬ 
came  tarnished  with  infamy.  He  was  accuseci,  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  having  received  money  for  grants 
of  offices  and  privileges  under  the  seal  of  State.  He  was 
unable  to  justify  himself,  and  desiring  to  avoid  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  a  trial,  confessed  his  misdemeanors,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  peers,  beseeching 
them  to  limit  his  punisluneiit  to  tlie  loss  of  the  high 
office  which  he  had  dishonored.  After  he  had,  by  an  ex¬ 
plicit  confession,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  almost  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  notwithstanding  the 
intercession  of  tlie  king,  and  tlio  interest  which  they 
themselves  took  in  one  of  their  most  di8tingnishe<l  mem¬ 
bers,  tlie  Lords  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  £40,000 
(an  enormous  sum  in  those  days),  ami  to  bo  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London  during  the  royal  pleasure.  He 
was  also  declared  forever  incapable  of  place  or  employ¬ 
ment,  and  forbidden  to  sit  in  Parliament  or  to  appear 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.  This  severe  sentence  w«us 
doubtless  just;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  was 
actuated  neither  by  avarice  nor  corruption  of  heart,  but 
that  his  errors  are  ratlier  to beattributed  to  a  weakness 
of  character,  which  wjis  abused  by  others.  Traits  of 
generosity  and  indepen»ience,  which  his  life  also  displays, 
show  clearly  that  he  knew  and  valued  virtue.  He  was 
unfaithful  to  it  because,  ho  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
refuse  the  unjust  demands  of  others.  He  w’lis  confined 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  and  then  discharged.  He 
afterwards  received  a  partial  commutatinn  of  his  sen¬ 
tence,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  his  adinitUince  to  the 
court.  Ho  was  summoned  to  attend  Parliament  before 
ho  died;  but  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent 
chiefly  in  scientific  pursiiils,  and  the  society  of  the 
friends  which  adversity  liad  lelt  him.  Such  pursuits 
were  his  consolation,  and  at  bust  caused  his  death.  Tlie 
father  of  experiment.il  philosophy  wjis  the  martyr  of  an 
experiment.  The  retort  which  he  was  u.sing  burst,  and 
parts  of  it  struck  his  head  and  stomach;  and,  from  the 
effects  which  followed,  he  died  on  the  Uth  April,  1626,  in 
his  66th  ye.;ir.  In  liis  will  were  the  words,  “  My  name  and 
memory  1  leave  to  foreign  natioyis,  and  to  my  own  country¬ 
men^  after  some  time  be  passed  orer.”  Tlie  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  B.  were  unrivalled  in  liis  day,  and  his  charac¬ 
ter  displayed  the  phenomenon  of  great  originality  com¬ 
bined  with  a  most  extensive  range  of  acquirements. 
He  was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman. 
In  the  philosophy  of  experiment  and  of  observation  lie 
was  pre-eminent.  The  nietaidiysical  and  the  ]>liysical 
were  both  congenial  to  his  genius.  His  great  merit  un¬ 
doubtedly  consists  in  the  systematic  method  wliich  he 
laid  down  for  pro.secutiiig  pliilosopliical  investigation  ; 
and  his  services  in  this  dejiartment  cannot  easily  he 
overrated.  At  the  present  day,  those  especially  who 
busy  themselves  with  physical  pursuits  would  often  ilo 
Well  to  recur  to  the  severe  and  rigorous  priiiciple.s  of 
the  Organon.  The  mind  of  B.  was  poetical;  his  works 
abound  in  imagery.  It  is  true  that  small  wits  have 
ridiculed  all  his  poetical  pretensions,  because  in  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms  he  says  that  “man's  life  hangs  on 
brittle  pins,”  and  speaks  of 

“  The  great  Leviathnn 

That  makes  the  seas  to  seetb  like  boiling  pan.” 

Still  we  find  in  B.'a  verses  many  vigorous  lines,  and  some 
passages  of  great  beauty.  The  merits  of  B.  as  an  orator, 
and  the  effects  of  his  eloquence,  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ben  Jonson,  —  the  most  competent  critic  of  his  age,  and 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Francis  Osborne,  —  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time.  Pope  iu  one 
caustic  line  describes  B.  as  — 

The  wiseat,  brightest,  meanest,  of  mankiod.” 

And  Gbthe  says  of  him,  —  “  He  drew  a  sponge  over  the 
table  of  human  knowledge.”  The  greater  part  of  B.'s 
works  were  written  in  English,  but  some  were  written 
In  Latin,  and  others  were  translated  into  that  language. 
The  latest  collection  of  tfie  Wiirks  of  B.  is  that  edited 
and  published  in  London,  1865. —  For  an  account  of 
Bacon’s  philosophical  system,  see  Inductive  Philoso¬ 
phy. 

Bfk'con,  Sir  Nicholas,  L/ord  Keeper  of  the  Grexit  *S^a?  of 
England.,  b.  at  Chislehurst  in  1510.  After  being  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  he  studied  law  at 
Gray’s  Inn,  London,  in  which  he  became  so  eminent  as 
to  be  appointi'd  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  made  a  Privy- 
councillor  and  Lord  Keeper  ofthe  Great  Seal.  In  every 
political  crisis,  his  pnulence  appears  to  have  preserved 
him  from  harm,  while  ho  made  it  his  duty  to  hold  him¬ 
self  aloof  from  any  political  party.  Wiien  the  queen 
visited  him  at  his  new  man3i<jn  at  lU-iigrave,  in  Suffolk, 
she  observed,  in  allusion  to  his  corpulence,  tliat  he  had 
built  his  house  too  little  for  him.  “Not  so,  niadame,” 
answered  he;  “but  your  Majesty  has  made  me  too  big 
for  my  hou.se.”  B.  was  a  wise  and  learned,  rather  than 
a  great  man;  he  had,  unquestionably,  untiring  diligence,, 


lively  genius,  and  ready  wit,  indulging  in  the  latter  very 
freely  even  on  the  bench.  Ou  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  a 
culprit  craved  mercy  of  him  on  the  plea  of  kindred, 
alleging,  that,  as  the  judge’s  name  was  Bacon^  and  his 
(the  prisoner's)  Hog.,  they  were  too  closely  allied  to  be 
separated;  on  which  the  judge  retorted — “You  and  I 
cannot  be  kindred  unless  you  be  hanged.,  for  Hog  is  not 
Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged.'''’  —  By  bis  second  wife,  B. 
was  father  of  the  famous  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  q.  v.  V. 
Feb.  20,  1579. 

Rooer,  sometimes  called  Friar  Bacon,  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  monk,  scholar,  and  philosopher,  B.  at 
Ilchester,  1214,  ami  educated  at  Oxford,  and  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  became  a  brother  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
devoteil  liiniself  principally  to  chemistry,  natural  phih>8- 
ophy,  and  niathi'inulics;  ami  so  ardently  did  lie  pursue 
these  sciences,  that  ho  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  in  books  ami  experiments.  The  discoveries  he 
made,  and  liis  con.seijueiit  fame,  excited  the  envy  and 
malice  of  his  brethren  ofthe  order.  They  caused  it  to  be 
circulated  and  believed  that  i^.  owed  his  profound  learn¬ 
ing  and  skill  to  magic,  and  commerce  Avith  evil  spirits. 
He  was.  accordingly,  forbidden  to  lecture  in  tlie  uni¬ 
versity,  imprisoned  in  a  cell,  denied  to  his  friends,  and 
even  deprived  of  Ibod.  M  bile  undergoing  this  pcrsecn- 
tiou,  he  received  a  request  from  the  Pope's  legate,  tlien 
in  Kugland,  for  a  copy  of  his  works,  which  B.  at  first  de¬ 
clined  to  accede  to;  but  when  the  legate  was  subse¬ 
quently  called  to  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of 
Clement  IV.,  lie  collected  his  writings  into  a  volume, 
entitled  Opus  Majus,  or  the  “Greater  Work,"  and  sent 
it  to  his  Holiness,  who  promised  him  his  protection.  On 
the  death  of  that  Pope,  B.  was  subjected  to  renewed 
persecutions.  Ills  works  were  prohibited,  and  ho  was 
iiimself  bodily  incarcerated  for  a  period  of  10  years.  On 
being  released,  lie  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  D.  1292. — 
llallain  says  tliat  the  mind  of  B.  was  strangely  com¬ 
pounded  of  almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the  future  course 
of  science.  an«l  the  best  principles  of  the  inductive  phi¬ 
losophy,  with  a  more  than  usual  credulity  in  the  super¬ 
stition  of  his  own  times.  However  this  may  he,  ho  was 
certainly  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
minds  of  any  man  of  his  time.  Bishop  Bale  mentions 
about  80  treatises  written  by  him;  and  Dr.  Jebb,  wlio 
edited  his  Opus  Majus.,  classes  his  writings  under  the 
heads  of  grammar,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  physics, 
optics,  geograjiliy,  n.stronomy,  chronology,  chemistry, 
magic,  medicine,  logic,  ethics,  theology,  philology,  &*c. 
B.  is  by  some  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  telescope, 
the  air-pump,  the  diving-bell,  tlie  caniera-obscura,  and 
of  gunpowder  —  the  composition  of  whicli  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  his  treatise  De  NullUale  Magicr.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  astronomy  and  geography  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  accurate.  Ho  detected  the  errors  in  the  cal¬ 
endar,  and  suggested  the  reformation  in  it,  which  was, 
long  afterwards,  adopted  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Ba'ooii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Coshocton  co. 

Ba'eon  Oeok,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Hart  co. 

Ba'coii  Hill,  in  York,  a  village  of  Saratoga  co 

Baco'iiian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Lord  Bacon,  or  to  his 
phib^sophical  system. 

Bac  trim,  n.  [Gr.  bactron,  a  staff  or  cane.]  {Bot.)  A 


Pig.  263. — BACTR18  ACANTHOCARPA. 
genus  of  trees,  order  Palmnre<T,  natives  of  the  inter-trop¬ 
ical  parts  ot  S.  America,  growing  iu  marshy  places,  and 


on  the  hanks  of  rivers.  They  are  rather  small  trees, 
never  exceeding  twenty  teet  in  iieiglit.  and  the  stems 
are  slender,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb. 
They  are  of  a  very  dense  structure,  and  form  very  soli*!, 
hard,  black  canes,  known  in  commerce  us  the  caiics  of 
Tobago.  The  steins  and  leat-stalks  are  covered  with 
long,  sharp,  flat  spines  as  black  as  ebony;  an<l  as  these 
palms  frequently  grow  in  dense  patches,  they  thus  Ibnii 
impassable  thickets.  B.  acanthocarpa,  a  native  of  the 
forests  near  Bahia,  yields  an  extremely  tough  thread, 
from  which  the  natives  manufacture  strong  nets.  The 
fruits  of  some  species  are  made,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  jdaces  where  they  grow,  into  a  sweet  sort  of  wine. 
BaCM-Ba4lro;;'lier9  {baks-ba-d7'o'ger.)  a  district  of  S- 
Hungary,  iu  tlie  circle  beyond  the  Danube;  area,  3,625 
sq.  m.  Besc.  At  some  seasons  it  is  almost  a  inoras.s  ;  but 
fertile,  and  producing  abundance  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
wine.  Pop.  500, OoO. 

Bactria'iia,  or  Bao'tria.  {Anc.Gog.)  Thisancient 
State,  cap.  Bactru,  sitiuited  between  Peisia  and  India, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Oxus,  varied  at  diflerent 
periods  in  extent.  It  was  the  seat  of  powerlnl  and  in¬ 
dependent  princes,  until,  being  snlulued  liy  Ninus,  it  be¬ 
came  a  I’ersian  satrapy.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.  c.  329.  B.  is  now  a  dependency  of  the 
Klianat  of  Bokhara,  under  the  name  of  Balkh,  q.  v. 
Bac'lilo,  n.  [Fr.  bascule.']  {Fortif.)  See  Bascule. 
Bao'ulite,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  haculum,  haculus,(i  little 
staff.]  (ih/.)  A  genus  of  fi>8sil  cephalopodous  niollusca. 
The  shells  are  straight,  many-chamhered,  conical,  and 
in  their  internal  structure  resemble  the  j7nvtoTnt€s,  q.  v. 
From  their  prevalence  in  tlie  chalk  of  .Normandy,  that 
rock  has  been  termed  the  “baculite  limestone.” 
Baeuloin^etry*  «.  [Lat.  laculum,  haculus,  staff,  and 
Gr.  metrnn.  measure.]  The  act  of  measuring  disuiuce  or 
“  altitude  by  a  staff  or  staffs. 

Biifl,  a.  [Goth,  baodh,  badh ;  Pers.  bad;  Ar.  bud,  prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  Heb.  abad,  to  perisli,  to  cause  to  perish  or 
destroy.]  Ill;  evil;  depraved;  not  good;  injurious;  hurt¬ 
ful;  vicious;  vile;  wicked;  wanting  good  qualities 
whether  in  man  or  things;  uuwliolesonie  or  corrupt, 
whether  pliysically  or  morally;  as,  a  bad  heart,  a  bad 
intention,  bad  water,  a  had  roa<i.  had  of  a  fever,  Ac. 
Bad,  Bade,  the  past  tense  of  Bid,  q.  v. 

Batl,  Bad'en,  the  German  name  for  bath,  bath.s.  It 
is  found  in  many  geographical  names  of  German  ]»liiccH, 
as  Carlsbaci  (“Charles's  bath”),  iiat/cTihauseu  (*  bath¬ 
house”),  Ac. 

Ba<raoa,  or  Vadakat,  the  second  city  of  Snsinna,  an 
ancient  province  of  Persia,  was  stormed  and  taken  by 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  about  b.c.  695.  Antigonus 
retired  thither  alter  his  defeat  by  Eumene.s,  b.  c.  31i  . 
Ba<lag:ry,  (bu-ddg'ry.)  in  Africa,  a  town  on  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  315  m.  from  Cape-Coast  Castle,  Lat.  6°  24'l2"N.. 
L..ti.  2°  03' 15"  W. 

Sa<laJos.  or  Badajoz,  (bad'a-Jids,)  (anc.  Pax  Ju- 
gushi^  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Simin,  cap  prov.  of 
same  name,  near  the  frontier  of  Porliigal,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  thellivillas  and  the  (.inadiana,  19K  m.  S.W.  of 
Madrid,  and  132  E  of  Lisbon.  It  is  a  consideralde  place, 
with  narrow  and  crooked,  Imt  well-piived  at.  clean 
streets.  Man/,  ,‘ioap  and  coarse  clothsi;  it  lias  also  tanner¬ 
ies  and  dye-works,  and  does  an  ex  tensive  (and  mostly  con¬ 
traband)  trade  witli  Portugal. — H.  is  very  ancient,  li'aving 
been  a  large  city  under  tlie  Uomans.  It  lias  always  been 
regarded  as  a  military  post  of  the  higlicst  importaiice. 
Luring  the  Peninsular  War,  it  was  taken  by  the  Freiicli 
under  Marshal  Soult,  on  the  lOtii  Jan.,  ISli.  After  tlie 
capture  of  Oliveiiza  (April  16, 1811),  W  ellington  caused 
B.  to  be  invested;  hut,  as  Soult  approached  to  its  succor, 
lie  was  oliligod  to  raise  the  siege.  May  14.  After  tlie  liat- 
tles  of  Fueiites  d'Onor  and  Alhiifera,  B.  was  besieged  a 
second  time,  May  25;  but,  after  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tacks,  W  ellington  again  raised  tlie  siege,  June  16,  1811. 
After  tlie  capture  of  t'iudad-Rodrigo  (Jan.  19,  1812),  Wel¬ 
lington  commenced  tlie  third  siege,  Marcli  17,  with  16,000 
men,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  took  the  city  by  storm, 
alter  a  saiiguinary  conflict.  The  garrison,  togetlier  witli 
tliecomiuaudcr,  (Jeneral  Pliilippon,  were  made  iii  isoners. 
The  besiegers  lost  nearly  5,000  men  killed  and  wounded. 
At  B.,  6tli  June,  1801,  was  concluded  lictween  bpain  and 
Portugal  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  wliich  Portugal  agreed  to 
shut  its  linrhors  against  the  English ;  and  Siiaiii  restored 
all  lier  conquests,  excepting  Olivenza.  —  1  oji.  22,895. 

Baclakslian.  or  l!uui'KSii.\N,(6u-(toA's/ian,)  a  district  of 

Central  Asia,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Koondooz 
dominions.  It  contains  cliffs  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  region,  and  ruby  mines.  Bivrrs.  The 
Oxus,  tlie  Ladakshan,  and  several  otlier  streams.  The 
inliabitants  are  Tadjilis  and  Mohammedans,  and  speak 
the  Persian  language.  Lat.  between  36°  and  38°  N. ;  Lon. 
lietween  69°  and  73°  E. 

Badaloechio,  Sisto-Rosa,  (ba'da-loPe-o,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  licld  in  considerable  estimalion, 
especially  as  a  draughtsman.  His  works  are  to  he  found 
in  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Parma.  B.  1581 ;  p.  1647. 
Baflalo'iia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Barcelona;  pop.  alioiit  10,000. 
Bii'Ua'rayjina-Aoha'rya.  a  celebrated  Hindoo  phi¬ 
losopher  and  founder  of  the  Vedantin  school,  lie  was 
the  author  of  a  series  of  apliorisms,  entitled  Brahma-Su- 
tras.  or  Spdrinlai- Mimunsd.  on  wliicli  the  celebrated 
Lliaiikara-Aclilirya  wrote  a  commentary  in  tlie  8tli  cen¬ 
tury.  iJ.  is  ideiitifli'd  by  Ilindno  writers  with  Kri.slina- 
Levaipayana,  called  tlie  "  I'yasa,"  or  compiler,  to  wiiom 
are  attrilmted  the  original  cninpilati.ni  of  tlie  Ici/a.!.  and 
tlie  antiiorship  of  tlie  Bfiagavad-gitd.  and  tlie  greater 
part  of  tile  IS  J’urdnas.  Of  tliese,  tlie  Vedas  cannot  have 
been  compiled  later  tlian  tlie  7tli  century  B.  c.,  while  the 
Blnigavad-gita  I.elongs  to  tlie  Ist  century  of  oiir  mra,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Purauas  to  the  3d  century.  Xhi» 
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ascri ption,  though  clearly  absurd,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
antiipiity  of  B.,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  Vedantin-Sutras  are  proliahly  all  that  he  has 
a  claim  to.  They  were  written  hetbre  the  Mimaus4-t<u- 
tnu  of  Zaimini,  and  therefore  belong,  probably,  to  the 
3d  or  4th  century  B.  c.,  although  Weber  places  B.  in  the 
4th  or  oth  century. 

Batl'auiiiy.  a  strongly  fortified  idaceofllindostan,  prov. 
of  Beejapoor,  in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay  65  m. 
N  K.  of  Uarwar;  Lat.  15°  5,5'  N.;  bon.  75°  49'  E. 

ItAtl  Axe',  in  irtscomart,  the  former  name  of  the  co. 
of  Veu.son,  q.  V. 

—A  post-village  of  Vernon  co.,  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  I'rairie  du 
Chien. 

Bad  Axp'  Ri  VOr,  iu  HTscouiiVi,  enters  the  Mississippi 
in  VfTiion  co. 

a.  Not  very  goo<i ;  comparatively  bad.  («.) 

“  He  wrote  h^ddiih  verses." — Jeffrey. 

Ba'den,  (Grand-Duchy  or,)  in  S.  G.-rmany,  is  bounded 
on  tile  8.  by  the  Baku  of  Constance;  on  the  ^V.  by  tlio 
Rhine,  on  the  N.  by  Hesse  and  Bavariii,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Wiirteinbcrg  and  Prussia.  It  lies  bctwecMi  Bat.  -iT^  3::' 
and  49°  62' N.  Area,  5,912  sq.  in.  Its  length  is  about 
150  ni.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  breailth  nearly  115. 

Divisions.  The  grand-duchy  is  dividcil  into  4  circles, 
the  area  of  which,  and  population,  is  as  follows  :  — 


Circlet. 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Chief  Towns. 

Lake  (Constance;.... 

1,303 

273,86(1 

Constance. 

Upper  Rhine . 

1,654 

433, (ttO 

Freiburg. 

Middle  Rhine . 

1,641 

349,943 

CArlsruhk. 

Bower  Rhine . 

1,314 

373,117 

.Mannheim. 

Total  . 

5,912 

1,434,970 

Desc.  In  surface  it  is  exceedingly  varied;  the  K.  half  ot 
the  Bake  Circle  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Wiirtemberg  Iron- 
tier  i.s  entirely  occupied  hy  a  mountainous  tract  extend¬ 
ing  from  8.  to  N.,  under  the  denominations  (*f  the  Sckwarc- 
waUl,  or  “Black  Forest,”  and  Odtnwald;  wliilo  the 
western  halt,  extending  from  the  fall  of  these  mouutaiu.s 
to  the  Rhine,  is  partly  an  undulating,  hut  mostly  a  level 
country. — Mountaiyi$.  The  Sell war/.wald — (d'  gneiss  and 
granite  formation— whose  highest  sununit  is  the  Feldberg, 
4,675  feet  above  sea-level,  is  a  range  extending  fn)rn  the 
Rhine  through  B.  into  Wurtembei  g,  and  presents  a  series 
of  plateaux,  covercMi  with  extensive  firests,  einhosonicd 
in  which  are  fouinl  villages  at  iin  elevation  of  400d  feet. 
The  Odenwald  is  a  granitic  mass  whose  inuin  elevation 
is  the  Katzeiibuckcl,  2,1H0  feet  in  height, and  lii-s  in  B. ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  chain  hebnigs  to  the  Giand- 
Diii  hy  ot  Hesse.  Bike  the  Schwar/.wald,  these  Ijciglits 
fall  ^teepIy  towards  the  Rhine,  and  along  the  foot  of  the 
range  the  Bergstransf^y  from  Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  a 
road  celebrateti  for  picture.'-quo  .scenery,  has  Im-.-h  <*arried. 
The  other  numntain-range.s,  of  le.sser  extent  an  1  eleva¬ 
tion,  are  the  Kaiserstuhi,  the  Kanden,  and  llie  lieiligeii- 
bei  g. —  liiverx.  The  principal  are  tin-  Rhine,  with  its  irib- 
UiH.ies  tlie  Wiebach,  the  Wie.sen,  tlio  Eiz,  the  Kinzig. 
the  Murg,  ami  its  cliief  athuent,  tlie  Neckar.  The  Maine 
and  the  Danube  have  their  sources  in  this  country. — 
Lake.'i.  Constance,  the  Ilmen  8ee.  the  Tittisee,  the  Mnm- 
inelsee,  »fcc. — C/nn.  The  climate  in  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  is  very  severe,  the  snow  lying  in  some  situations 
for  tlie  greater  jiart  of  the  year;  liut  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  tlie  Neckar,  the  temperature 
is  mild  and  genial,  permitting  the  culture  of  vino.s,  chest- 
nut.s,  and  even  almomis.  The  country  is  everywhere 
liealthy. — .Soil  and  I*;od.  The  soil  is  generally  highly 
fertile;  corn  is  cultivatetl  with  great  succes.s,  and  also 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax, and  potatoes;  vineyards  abound,  ami 
between  tlie  vines,  the  choicest  fruits, as  the  peach,  apri¬ 
cot,  walnut,  plum,  and  cherry,  are  produced.  The  fore.sls 
Send  annually  large  quantities  of  excellent  fir  ami  oak 
timber  down  theilliine. — Min.  Mining  is  carried  on  with 
partial  success.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  mang.ine.se,  .salt, 
coal,  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur  are  the  principal  mineral 
piMilnctions.  Upwaids  of  60  mineral  springs  are  foiiml 
in  this  Duchy.  The  therm.il  waters  (»f  Baden  are  those 
which  are  the  best  known  and  the  most  used  fur  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes. —  Religion.  The  ceii->u.s  of  IS61  .showisl 
696,6.^3  Roman  Catholics,  4-16,693  1‘rotestanf.s,  1,221  .Meii- 
noniles,  1,T0  4  other  Christian  Dissenters,  an<l  2I,09.».lew.s. 
Tlie  eccle.siastical  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli 
are  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Frei¬ 
burg,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Rope,  and  <piite  indepen 
dent  of  theGrand-Ducal  government.  Frequent  <lisputes 
and  conflicts  between  Rome  ami  the  BaiUsh  ministry 
have  been  the  result  of  this  unomalou.s  jmsitimi.  The 
management  of  the  Butheran  Church  is  under  a  council 
of  7  persons,  called  the  Oberkirchenratlij  which  is  nomi¬ 
nated  hy  the  (srand-Duke.  Education  is  compui.s<iry,  and 
parents  are  constrained  by  strictly  enforced  penalties  to 
semi  tiieir  clHldren  to  school.  It  is  jirohibiteil  :dso  to 
employ  children  in  factories,  until  they  have  completed 
their  11th  year.  In  1861,  there  was  one  school  for  every 
530  of  the  population.  The  University  of  Heidelberg 
hiis  a  faculty  for  Butheran, and  Freiburg  one  for  K  'liiaii 
Catholic  theological  students. — Agric.  .4..s  thechief  wealth 
of  the  State  springs  from  agriculture,  harley,  maize. 
wlie.it,  potatoes,  flax,  liemp,  ami  toiiacco  are  cultivated 
to  a  coiisideralde  extent,  and  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared.  The  wines  of  Kingenhrrgr.rnn'l  Werth- 
are  much  mimired.— .Va///’.  llibl>on -weaving, straw- 
plait,  wo<iden  ornaments,  paper,  clocks,  watches,  orgams, 
and  musical  boxes. —  Oov.  The  constitution  of /f.  vests 
the  executive  power  in  the  Grand-Duke,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  iu  a  House  of  Parliament,  consisting  of 
two  CUambers,  which  have  to  be  called  togetlierat  least 


once  every  two  years.  The  ministers  are  responsible  for 
their  aclions,  bolh  to  the  legislature  and  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  who  may  clioose  to  loilge  complaints 
against  tliem  before  the  Oherhoj'gericht^  or  8uperi4»r  Tri¬ 
bunal,  of  tlie  country.— /’iwaaVc.  The  bmlget  for  ls67 
was  estiniat*'<l  as  Pdlows:—  Kevenne,  17.095.IK)S  fl.  ($S, 
647,.)n4.)  Expenditure,  16,026,132  tl.  ($8,012,566.)  Excess 
ot  Revenue,  l,06y,9..ti  fl.  or  $.-.34,978.  The  civil  list  of  the 
Grand-Duke  is  fixed  at  752,490  fl,.  or  $.37r.,245.  The  pnh- 
Jan.,  iNOT,  amount<*d  to  124,440,433  fi.,  (or 
$02,220,216  )— Army.  The  army  informed  bv  conscription ; 
Bubstitutioiiis,  how'ev.'r,  allowed.  It  con.^ists,  of  Infantry 
I0,90i  ;  Cavalry,  l,H7o;  Artillery,  2,077;  8tafr,  Ac.  65; 
total,  14,919  men,  with  38  guns.  On  a  war-looting,  it  is 
angineiited  to  20,722  men,  with  5,209  horses,  and  57  guns. 
Raiiwayi^.  All  tlio  railways  are  Stale  property,  giving  a 
dividend  on  the  capital  (jxpended,  of  above  ♦>  per  cent. 
Their  reci-ipts,  in  1867, amounted  to  14,912,606  fl.  (5^7  456 
302;)  expenditure,  to  11.096,66011.  ($5,648,333.)— 

B.  wius  ma<le  a  inargraviate  in  1130,  by  Hermann  II., 
gramlsou  of  Herihobl,  Bandgrave  ol  Hrisgau ,  his  father' 
Hermann  I.,  having  previmi.sly  acquired  it  by  marriage. 
Ill  12.^8,  it  was  divided  among  the  4  suns  of  R<idol])h  L, 
but  in  1353  w'as  reunited  into  a  single  state.  In  1526’ 
it  was  again  ilivided;  this  time,  into  Baden-Baden,  and’ 
Ba<l«m-Din  lacli.  In  1533,  Protestantism  was  established. 
In  17.1,  Baden-Baden  and  Ba<len-Durlach  were  reunited: 
ami  in  180t),  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  wiis  given  to  the 
Margrave  Cliarles  Frederick  by  Napoleon  I.  In  1815,  it 
joine.i  the  allie.s  against  Napoleon.  Ang.  22«1,  1818,  a 
rejneseiitativeconstitution  was  granted.  M  ith  theGran’d- 
Duke  Budwig,  who  d.  iu  1830,  the  “  legitimate  ”  lines  of 
the  ancient  jirinces  came  to  an  end,  and  tlio  reigning 
lamil}'  of  B«tvaria,  the  next  of  kin,  were  on  the  point  ol 
taking  the  country,  wlupn  Beopold  I.,  offspring  of  a  mor¬ 
ganatic  marriage  of  Karl  Frie.lriclj,  the  precetling Grand- 
Duke,  witli  a  Madame  von  Geyersbeig,  (mm*  J«  rward 
and  j.roclaimiMl  iiimself  (irand-Duke.  On  tlie  5tli  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1856,  Friedrich  I.,  tlie  present  Grand-Duke,  suc- 
ceecied.  In  l^IO,  Baden  joined  l  he  German  army  against 
France,  and  entered  the  N.  German  Confederation,  No¬ 
vember  16th.  See  p.  434. 

Ila'doii,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Badrn-Baden,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  watering  jilace  of  the  same  name 
near  Vienna,  a  town  of  the  above  Grand-dueby,  and  fa- 
movis  for  its  hot  baths,  is  romantically  situated  in  the 
.Middle  Rhine  Circle,  18  ni.  S.S.W,  of  Carlsruhe.  It  was 
formerly  the  constant  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ba" 
den,  and  the  Grand-iluke  still  usually  pa.sses  the  summer 
in  ;i  villa  here.  The  inimTul  springs  were  well-known 
to  I  ho  Romans,  who  planted  a  colony  here,  and  gave  it 
tlie  name  of  Cimtaa  Aurelia  Aqtiensu.  The  springs,  13  in 
number,  burst  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
terrace.  The  hottest  temperature  of  them  is  64®  Keau- 
ninr ;  the  coblesi,  37®.  A  hamlsome  building,  in  the  form 
ot  a  temple,  is  erected  over  the  I'raprung,  as  tlie  princi- 
p.d  spring  i.s  called.  The  water  is  tamveycil  by  pipes  to 
the  various  hotels,  in  w  hicli  there  are  numerous  batlis, 
very  lnxuriou>ly  appointed.  B.  B.  is  on<-  of  the  most 
beautifully  situated  of  the  German  “sim.s,”  surpassing 
even,  in  this  respect,  the  BruiDiens  of  Nassau.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  distinguished  by  a  pleasing  and  ro¬ 
mantic  wildm-8s,  and  is.  as  it  were,  a  prelude  to  the  Alps. 
July  anti  Aug.  are  the  season  when  the  baths  are  most 
frequentetl;  but  visitors,  to  the  annual  number  of  from 
12,UiJ0  to  20,600,  come  and  go  from  May  to  Oct.  Among 
the  handsome  biiililings  here,  the  Conversations.- Haas  is 
conspicuous.  Formerly,  this  place  had  great  notoriety 
as  being  a  focus  for  gambling  on  the  largest  scale,  but 
since  1872,  the  public  gaming-tables  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  by  legal  enactment.  Ptp.  8,507. 

Ra'ileii,  often  called  B\de.n  bki  Wien,  {Baden  near  Fi- 
enna,)  a  town  and  celebrated  “spa”  of  Bi>wer  Austria, 
on  an  aflliienl  of  tlie  Danube,  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Vienna. 

In  the  summer  it  is  usually  frequented  by  about  3,00(.> 
visitors,  among  whom  are  generally  tlie  emperor  and 
other  members  of  the  imperial  family.  The  baths  were 
known  to  the  Romans  as.  Ay/oy  CViVr.  Tlie  waters,  ae- 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  Volta,  contain  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  soda,  snljihate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  <»f  carbonic  and  hydrosnlidiuric  acid  gasc's.  Their 
temperature  varies  from  92®  to  97®  Fahr. —  B.  pos.sesses 
many  fine  huildiugs,  and  is  generally  a  beautiful  and  at- 
tiiietive  sjiot.  }*op.  about  4,700. 

na'«lon,  a  walled  town  ol  Switzerland,  cant.  Aargaii,  on 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Limmat,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Aarau.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  liot  baths,  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Thermte  JRlvettcfc.  The  water  in  tlie  hottest 
of  thmn  lia.s  a  temperature  of  37®  Reaumur.  Pop.  3,476. 

Iia'<loii«  in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Keokuk  co. 

Itu'lleii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  St.  Bowls  co. 

in  Pennsylvania,  a  po.st-villago  of  Beaver  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Ka'4loii-lSa'<l<^il4  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Bond  co. 

beag,n  gariaiid,  a  necklace; 

Fr.  0‘igiie,  a  ring.)  {Hr.)  A  cognizance  or  mark  ofilis- 
tinctioii,  asMimed  or  conferred  by  a  state  or  sovereign. 

To  the  latter  class  belong  tlie  various  insignia  of  tlie 
orders  of  kniglithooil  of  European  countries,  conferred 
by  their  respective  monarchs.und  all  em'ilems  ofhonor- 
al>le  distinction,  sindi  a.s  nnslals,  riblions,  and  crosses, 
given  by  a  state  for  military  prowess,  or  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  state  Ity  a  person  eminent  in  a  civil  ca¬ 
pacity.  Under  the  former  class  may  be  reckoned  the 
diff<?rent  crests  and  distinctive  bearings  assumed  by  na¬ 
tions,  tribes,  and  families,  in  early  and  mediaeval  liis- 
tory.  (“Sweet  i!UT<*y  is  nobility's  true  bailge." — Sbaks.) 

—  The  earliest  mention  of  heraldic  badges  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  in  which  eJich  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel  are  spoken  of  under  their  re¬ 


spective  cognizances;  such  as  the  lion  of  Judah  the 
xo'dj  ot  Beiijaiiliu,  and  the  seritent  of  Dan.  The  eagle  was 
the  badge  ot  the  empire  of  R.une,  and  in  modern  times 
the  regal  bird  has  been  adopted  by  imperial  dynasties 
and  also  l.y  our  republic,  as  their  distinctive  emblem. 
--  I'lie  xohite  horse,  now  borne  in  the  royal  arms 
ot  Hanover,  was  the  badge  of  the  Saxims;  the  raven 
that  ot  the  Northmen  and  Danes.  The  tc/nVe  ros«  was 
the  badge  of  the  llou.se  of  York;  the  red  rose,  tliat  of  the 
rival  House  of  Baiica.ster.  The  badge  of  England  is  a  reA 
and  white,  rose,  with  the  royal  crown  ;  that  ot  Scotland 
a  UuslLe  uiul  croivn  ;  tliat  of  Ireland,  a  harp  and  sham¬ 
rock,  akmg  with  the  crown.  The  serviiig-men  belonging 
to  noble  houses  usually  wore  their  master’.s  cn^st  or 
badge  embroidered  on  the  left  arm  of  the  blue  jeikiii  or 
body-coat,  that  was  commonly  worn  in  former  days  in¬ 
stead  of  the  particolored  liveries  of  modern  times. 

{Law.)  A  mark  or  sign,  worn  on  the  dress  of  some 
persons,  or  placed  upon  certain  things,  for  the  purpose 
ol  designation.  Some  puhlic  officers,  as  watchmen,  j)o- 
licenuMi,  and  the  like,  are  reijuired  to  wear  haiiges,  that 
they  may  be  readily  known.  It  is  used  figuratively  \\hen 
we  say,  jiosses^ion  of  personal  property  by  the  seller  is 
a  badge  of  fraud — Bonvier. 

r.  a.  To  distinguish  or  mark,  as  with  a  badge. 
“Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  haSg'd  with  blood."  — 5AajU. 

Batl^e'losH,  a.  Having  no  badge. 

Ba<l$^'ei*,  n.  [Probably  from  W.  laedd^  a  boar,  and 
davir,  the  earth  ;  —earth -hog.]  {Zool.)  A  quadrui>ed.  of 
which  tliere  are  .several  species,  composing  the  genus 
Taridea,  family  Mastelidie.  It  is  general!}'  regarded 
na  a  solitary,  sinpid  animal,  tliat  seeks  refuge  in  the 
most  sequestered  place.s,  and  shuns  the  light  of  day. 
It  has  very  short  legs  and  a  hroad  flat  body  ;  the  head 
is  long  and  pointed,  the  eyes  small,  and  the  tail  re¬ 
markably  short.  Its  prevailing  color  is  a  kind  of 
mottled  gray;  the  face  is  white,  and  along  each  side 
of  the  head  runs  a  long  pyramidal  band  of  black,  inclui 
ing  the  eye.s  and  cars.  \Vitli  it.s  powerful  claws,  it  con¬ 
structs  a  deej)  and  coniniodicms  burrow;  and  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  bury  itself,  ii  tlirows  the  earth  behind  it  to  a 
great  ilistanee,  and  tliu.s  forms  for  it.^elf  a  long  winding 
hole  ending  in  a  round  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  well  lined  wilh  dry  gra.'-s  and  Imy.  This  retreat  it 
seldom  quits  till  niglit,  when  it  steals  from  its  subterra¬ 
neous  abode  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food.  It  lives 
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chiefly  on  roots,  fruits,  insects,  and  frogs.  It  is  abou^ 
2^  teet  long.  The  female  produces  3  or  4  young  at  » 
time.  The  flesh  of  the  B.  is  reckoned  a  delicacy,  and 
may  be  cured  into  bam.s  and  bacon.  The  skin,  when 
dressed  N\ith  the  hair  on,  is  impervious  to  rain,  and 
consequently  makes  excellent  covers  for  travelling- 
trunks,  Ac.,  while  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  made  into 
bru.shes  for  painters.  The  American  species  is  a  slow  and 
timid  animal;  it  takes  to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with, 
when  pursued,  and,  burrowing  in  the  saiul,  is  soon  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger.  While  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow’,  it  seldom  ventures  from  its  hole,  but  passes 
the  severe  winter  months  in  a  semi-torpid  state. 

(Eng.  Law.)  [From  Fr  baggage;  or  A.  S.  bygon,  to 
liny;  or  B.  Bat.  bajulus,  a  carrier.]  A  person  who  buys 
coi  n  or  victuals  in  one  place,  and  carries  them  to  an¬ 
other  to  sell  and  make  a  profit  by  th*-m. 

Bn.<l'j;;'or«  c.  a.  To  follow  up  or  i)ui>ne  w  ifh  great  eager- 
nes.-,  as  the  badger  is  bunted ;  to  pester  or  worry ;  to  tease; 
to  pprsocute. 

Brtcl'gfor,  in  a  pnst-village  of  Portage  co.,  15 

ni.  S.  E.  of  Stanton  :  pop.  about  150 

a.  Having  legs  of  an  unequal  length, 
as  the  badger  has  bf(>n  jxipularly  supi»osc<l  to  have. 

“  His  body  crooked  all  over,  big  bellied,  budgtv  legged,  and  bit 
complexion  swnrtby.  ’ — L KMranye. 

Bad';ror  Stato,  n.  A  tiile  popularly  given  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Badia,  {ba'de-a,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  I’olcsina.  on 
the  Adige,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Kovigo :  pop.  6,467. 

Ba(Ua';;'a.  n.  [Russ,  bodyaga  J  A  kiiul  of  sponge,  com¬ 
mon  iu  tlie  N.  of  Europe,  thf  pow’der  of  wlii«-b  is  ajtplied 
to  the  marks  of  bruises  to  n-move  their  iiviil  apjiearunce. 
Its  nature  is  not  nn<lersto<Hl. 

Ba'diaii*  Badiniiir ora,  n.  {Bot )  See  Ii.li'  lUM. 

Ba<lig:'ooii,  n.  [Fr.)  {Arch.)  A  mixture  of  plaster  and 
free-stone,  well  sifted,  and  ground  together;  it  is  used 
by  statuaries  to  fill  up  the  small  holes, and  repair  the  de¬ 
fects  in  atone.s  of  which  their  work  is  made.  The  term 
is  als')  us4m1  by  joiners,  fbr  acompoairion  4*f  saw-dust  and 
strong  glue,  with  whicli  the  eluisins  of  their  work  are 
filled,  .bdners  likewi.se  use  for  this  purpose  a  mixture 
of  whiting  ami  glue.  When  this  is  used,  the  fiiting-in 
should  remain  till  quite  hard,  otherwise,  when  it  is 
planed  or  smoothed  otB  it  will  shrink  below  the  surface. 
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Badlnag:e,  (bU'di-nazh,)  n.  [Fr.  from  badin,  a  Jester.] 
Light  or  playtiil  discourse;  trifling  talk;  inolTensive 
raillery  ;  banter. 

“  When  you  And  your  autagonUt  beginning  to  grow  warm,  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel  badinage.” — Cheeterfieid. 

Bad'ito,  in  Oiforado,  a  poKt-village  of  Huerfano  co. 

Bacl'ly,  atfp.  In  a  bad  manner;  not  wet) ;  unskiltully ; 
grievously;  imperfectly. 

n.  The  state  of  being  bad  ;  evil :  want  of  good 
qualities,  either  natural  or  moral;  depravity. 

“I  did  not  sec  bow  the  badneee  of  tbe  weather  could  be  the 
king's  fault."— 

Badola'tOy  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria  Ultra, 
24  m.  8.  of  Catanzaro,  on  a  hill  near  the  sea;  pop.  4,467. 

Bad  River,  in  Michigan,  astream  of  Saginaw  cu.,  which 
falls  into  the  Shiawtissee. 

Bae'ca,  a  town  of  Spain.  See  B.\ez.\. 

Bfehr,  Johann  Christian  Felix,  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  historian  and  philologist.  B.  at  Darmstadt,  18th 
June,  1798.  He  was  Professor  of  Classic  Literature  iu 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1846  was  appointt^*! 
Director  of  the  Philological  Seminary.  His  principal 
works  are  his  edition  of  Hf'rtxlafu.'i,  publishe<l  in  ls32— i 
at  Leipzig;  a  Hmtory  of  Roman  Literature,  of  whicli  the 
3d  edition  w.us  published  at  Caiisruhe  in  1844,  and  a 
work  on  Romano-Christian  Theology  published  iu  1837. 

Bad  -fire,  n.  See  B.ale-fire. 

Bae'na,  (anc.  Custra  Vlniann,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Cordova,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Cordova,  on  tiie  Marhella.  Largf 
salt  mines  are  tlie  neighborhood.  l*t>p.  of  town  and 
district,  12,707. 

Baependi,(6a'ar  /)rtin'rfr,)a  town  and  district  of  Brazil, 
180  ra.  W.N.W.of  Uio  Janeiro;  pop.  of  distrli.-t  abt.9,0iH). 

Ba'er,  Karl  Ernm  von,  a  diatinguished  Kiissian  natu¬ 
ralist,  B.  in  Esthonia,  on  17th  Feb.,  1792.  Educated  at 
Dorpat,  and  in  Germany.  Ills  chief  works  are  Kpi  t-h 
tie  Oi'i  Mammalium  et  If  'ininin  Genesi,  (Leipzig.  1827) : 
Ueherdit  Kntwickelungsy'nchichte  de.r  Thiere.,  (‘‘On  th  • 
Developmental  History  of  Animals,”  1828 ;)  and,  Unttr- 
xwhungt'n  uhtr  di*>  Entwir.kd ungsgeschichte  der  Fiache, 
(“On  tlie  Development  of  Fishes,")  piibli.^hed  in  1^6. 
He  hii.s  .'lince  made  valuable  scieutihc  investigations  in 
Nova  Z.'iublA.  D.  1S76. 

Bikeza,  or  Baeca,  {ha-a>'fh<t,)  (anc.  Dentia,)  a  city  of 
Spain,  prov.  i»f  Jaen,  20  in.  N.E.  (*f  Jaen.  It  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  the  residence  «»f  several  .Moorish 
kings,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  a.  d.  1237.  It  was  the 
i'irthpl.ice  of  the  11,000  virgins  who,  with  St.  Ursula, 
tvere,  according  to  the  legend,  slaughteretl  by  the  Iluns 
at  Cologne.  —  NciU’  this  town,  the  younger  Scipio  van- 
quislipil  Hiusdrubal,  B.  0  208.  l*op.  12,817. 

Bae'za,  a  town  of  S.  .America,  in  Ecuador,  on  the  Coca 
river,  yo  m.  E.S  E.  of  Quito. 

jJaffetas,  Baf'fas,  n.  [Per.  haft,  woven,  wrought.] 
(C  '/i.)  \ii  India  cotton  cloth,  or  plain  muslin. 

Baffin,,  William,  an  English  navigator,  b.  1584.  His 
early  life  is  enveloped  in  obsj  urity.  In  1612,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  attempt  t-nliscover  the  N.W.  passage  to  China 
and  India;  of  this  voyage  he  wrote  an  account,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  adopted  a  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea,  by  observations  made  on  the  heavenly 
bodies.  In  1613,  he  made  avoyage  to  Greenland,  and  in 
1615,  in  company  witli  Bylot,  made  another.  The  next 
year  he  acted  us  pilot  to  the  latter,  and,  July  6th,  tllscov- 
ered  the  large  inland  sea  that  has  since  borne  his  name. 
In  1621,  he  joined  the  English  expedition,  which,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Persians,  was  intended  to  eject  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  where,  at  the  siege 
of  Kisniis.  H  small  fort  near  Ormuz,  he  was  killed.  1622. 

Baffin's  Bay,  or  Nea,  a  large  expanse  of  ocean  lying 
between  Greenland  and  the  lands  or  islands  on  the  N. 
of  Hudson’s  Bay.  On  the  N.  it  is  entered  by  Smith 
Sound  from  the  Polar  Sea;  on  the  S.  by  Davis’  Strait 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean;  aD<i  on  the  W.  by  Jones’  and 
Lancaster  sounds  from  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1615,  by  Baffin,  q.v. ;  Lat.  extending  from  68*^ 
to  78°  N.,  Lon.  from  55°  to  80°  E. 

Baf'fte,  V.  a.  [0.  Fr.  hefer;  It.  ht'ffare,  to  jeer,  to  banter. 
EtymoL  unsettled  ]  To  play  the  ibol  with  ;  to  frustrate. 
It  has  a  frequentative  Ibrce,  that,  namely,  of  repeated 
skilful  counteraction.  It  follows,  from  the  nature  of 
skill,  to  be  versatile,  which  demands  versatility  of 
counteraction-  It  is  applied  both  to  perstins  and  their 
efforts  or  designs.  To  mock;  to  defeat;  to  perplex;  to 
estop;  to  mar;  to  counteract ;  to  foil;  to  b.ilk;  to  neu¬ 
tralize. 

“  The  art  that  hajjlet  Time's  tjraonic  claim." — Coteper, 

{Naut.)  A  baffiing  wind  signifies  a  wind  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  about  from  one  point  to  another. 

— n.  A  defeat  by  artifice,  shifts,  or  turns.  (R  ) 

'*  It  is  tbe  skill  of  tbe  disputant  that  keeps  off  a  lajjte.” — South. 

Baf 'fler,  n.  One  who  baffles. 

•*  Experience,  that  great  of  speculation." — Govt,  of  the  Tongue. 

Baf'fli ni^'ly,  adv.  In  a  baffiing  manner. 

Baf'fliiig'nesK,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  baffling. 

Ba^,  n.  [A.S.  hcBlg,  a  bulge,  a  bag,  the  belly  ;  Gael.  baJg, 
a  bag,  the  womb,  the  belly.]  That  wdiich  bellies  or 
bulges  out ;  a  sack;  a  pouch;  a  purse,  to  hold  or  convey 
anything;  as,  a  bag  of  meal,  or  of  gold. 

“Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot’s  cloak. 

From  tbe  crack'd  bag  tbe  dropping  guinea  spoke." — Poj>e. 

— An  udder  or  sac  in  animals,  containing  a  fluid  or  other 
substance;  as,  the  hag  of  poison  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  some  serpents. 

"  Sing  on,  sing  on.  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy’d ; 

So  may  thy  cows  their  burdened  bagt  distend." — Dryden. 

^Specifcally,  an  ornamental  silken  purse  tied  to  men’s 
hair  behind,  or  to  a  wig. 


“We  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  toward  us  full  gallop,  with  a 
bob-wig  and  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it." — Addison. 

(Coin.)  A  certain  quantity  of  a  commodity  put  into 
a  sack,  such  as  it  is  customary  to  take  to  market ;  as,  a 
bag  of  hops,  or  corn. 

(Scrip.)  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Luke  xii.  ."3;  2  King.^  xii.  10.) 
EH.sterti  money  was  often  sealed  up  in  bags  containing 
a  certain  stim,  for  wliicli  they  passed  curreut  while  the 
Real  remained  unbroken. 

(Md.)  Bags  filled  with  sand  or  earth  are  used  in  field- 
fortification  or  other  deteii^ive  works.  —  See  Sa.nd-bags. 

Baj;;',  r.  u.  To  put  into  a  bag;  as,  to  bag  game.  —  To 
capture,  seize,  or  entrap;  as,  to  6a^  an  army.  —  To  load 
with  iiags. 

“  I. ike  a  bee  hagg’d  M’lth  hia  honeyed  venom, 

He  brings  ii  to  your  \x\ve.''—Dryden. 

— V.  i.  To  belly  out,  or  swell  like  a  full  hag. 

“They  drain  two  bagging  udders  every  day."— 

Ba;jr<kMSO,  (ha-gd.s',)  n.  [Sp.  ftagazo.]  The  retu.se  of  the 
Rugar-cane  left  alter  the  expresRion  of  the  .saccharine 
juice.  It  is  used  as  fuel  iu  heating  the  boilers  and  paufl 
in  the  sugar-manufactory. 

Ba^'atolio'.  n.  [Fr.,  from  bague,  a  trifle;  from  Lat. 
bacca,  a  berry.]  A  trifle;  a  thing  of  little  or  no  impor¬ 
tance. 

“  Heaps  of  hair,  rings  and  cypher'd  seals; 

Rich  trifles,  serious  bagatelles.'' — Prior, 

(Games  )  A  game  somewhat  resemlding  billiards.  A 
b.agatelle-tahlo  is  usually  about  7  leet  hmgand  21  inches 
broad ;  it  is  lined  with  cloth,  and  a  game  is  performed  on 
it  with  halls  hikI  a  cue  or  mace.  'Ihe  hulks  are  small 
ivi»ry  sph-Tes,  an<l  the  sport  consists  in  striking  one  or 
more  into  holes  at  one  end  of  the  board.  To  i»erfonn 
this  and  otlier  feats,  some  skill  and  ex|)erience  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  tlie  sport  is  far  Irom  unamusing  in  a  cheer¬ 
ful  i»arlc»r  circle. 

B:k;2^aii<lcte,  n.  j>f.  (ITi.^t.)  An  appellation  given  to  the 
peisants  of  Gaul  who  rehelle»l  againsf  tlie  Romans,  a.  d. 
'286.  Their  work  was  executed  with  fire  and  sword. 
*’ They  jisserted.”  says  Gibbon,"  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  but  they  a8^erted  tlmse  rights  with  the  most  Rav¬ 
age  cruelty.”  For  some  time  tliev  obtained  the  ascen¬ 
dency,  but  were  <*ventually  subdu«*d  by  Maximian.  The 
term  w’aa  subsequently  api)lie<l  to  other  rebels.  —  See 
I’E V'KN  War. 

Ba^'<la<l,  an  important  pro\it>ce,  pa8halic,or  eyatetof 
Turkey  in  Asia,  of  triangtilar  form,  etretching  N.W. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Fersiaii  Gulf  iu  about  30°  to  38° 
N.  Lit ,  and  lying  between  40°  and  48°  E.  Lon.,  having 
W.  and  S.  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert;  E., 
Kuzistaii,  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  Berwian  prov.  of 
Azerbijan:  N.W.,  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekr:  and  on  the 
N.,  Armenia  and  the  territorie.s  of  the  Kurdish  thief  of 
Julamerik.  This  immense  tract  extemls  over  an  area  of 
about  100, oOo  sq.  m..  an«l  comprises  tlie  whole  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Bahybrnia  ami  Chaldcea,  ami  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria  Proper  and  i^M.nana.  Except  w  here  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  the  province  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  extent  by  this  great  river  and  its  rival  the 
Tigris,  and  some  smaller  rivers.  It  is  natnrally  divided 
into  3  portions,  viz.:  Ist.  The  country  between  the  Ara¬ 
bian  desert  and  the  Euphrates;  2d,  that  betw'een  the 
latter  and  the  Tigris,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Ancients; 
and,  3(1,  the  country  to  the  E  of  the  Tigris.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  Mesopotamia  S.  of  the  city  of  Bagdad  is  now 
called  Irak  Arabi,  and  that  to  the  N.  of  Bagdad,  Alge- 
zirah,  or  the  island.  The  soli  and  asjtect  of  the  country 
differ  widely  in  different  parts.  The  tract  lying  between 
the  two  great  rivers,  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated, 
and  most  populous  countries  of  the  ancient  w'orld,  is  now. 
in  most  parts,  an  absolute  desert.  The  banks  of  the 
Etiphrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are  now  for  the 
greater  part  covered  with  impenetrable  brushw  ood,  while 
the  interior,  once  irrigated  by  innumerable  canals,  is 
n(»w  destitute  of  either  inhabitants  or  vegetation.  The 
climate  i.s  hot.  but  cool  in  winter,  and  the  simoom  is 
prevalent.  It  would  Ije  easy,  were  the  government  less 
proverbial  for  imbecility  and  ignorance,  to  restore  to  this 
country  some  portion  of  its  an'ient  prosperity.  Few* 
regions  are  blest  with  a  finer  soil,  or  are  capal»le  of  being 
cultivated  with  less  labor.  Excellent  crops  of  cereals 
are  raised:  and  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  and  fl.ix  are  al8<.» 
cuUivatt‘d;  dates,  especially,  are  an  object  of  much 
attention,  their  excellence  apiiroaching  the  qualitj'  of  the 
Arabian  fruit.  The  m<mntains  in  the  E.  and  N.  are 
covered  with  vast  forests  of  oaks  which  produce  the  best 
gall-nuts  brought  from  the  Ea-st.  Wild  animals  are 
common,  and  game  and  poultry  abound.  The  present 
population  consists  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds.  Turcomans, 
Armenians,  and  Jews,  and  probably  number  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  about  1.3(X),(X)0.  B.  is  only  nominally  subject  to 
the  Forte;  the  interior  being  governed  by scuni-indepen- 
dent  .\raband  Kurdish  sheiks  w  ho  frequently  wage  inter¬ 
necine  war.  They,  however,  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  and  are  bound  to  furnisk  the  pasha  with  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  troops  when  needed. 

Bxq'dad,  a  famous  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  long  the  cap.  of 
the  Caliphate,  and  now  of  the  above  prov..  is  seated  on 
the  Tigris  :  Lat.  33°  19'  40"  N. ;  Lon.  44°  24'  45"  E.  It 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  about 
f)20  ft.  across.  It  is  walled  round  and  flanked  at  regu¬ 
lar  distances  by  towers,  which  were  built  by  the  ear¬ 
lier  caliphs.  The  city  is  meanly  built,  with  streets  so 
narrow  that  where  two  horsemen  meet  they  can  barely 
pass  each  other.  Few’  of  the  ancient  buildings  remain, 
but  tliese  few  are  far  superior  in  elegance  and  solidity 
to  the  more  modern  Ktrtictiires.  Of  the  former,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  gate  of  the  Talisman,  a 
lolty  minaret  built  in  785:  the  tomb  of  Zoheide,  the 
most  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  great  Haroun-al-Raschid. 
The  famous  Madressa  Mostomseroi,  or  college  founded 


in  1233  by  the  caliph  Mostanser,  and  long  the  most 
celebrated  seminary  in  the  East,  still  exists;  bui  quan¬ 
tum  viutalus  !  It  is  converted  into  a  khan  orcaravaiisera, 
and  its  old  kitchen  into  the  custoin-hon.se!  (Niebuhr.) 
Nothing  remains  of  the  old  palace  of  the  caliphs.  B 
was,  nntil  recently,  a  great  emporium  of  trade,  and  w'as 
the  resort  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  East.  Of 
late  jk ears,  however,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  ilecllned, 
owing,  principally,  to  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
repress  the  attacks  and  exactions  of  the  Arab.s.  The 
native.s  rank  among  the  ugliest  i)eople  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  —  li.  was  founded  by  Almanzor  (q.  r.)  a.  d.  763, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Clesiphtm.  It  wa.s  greatly 
enlarged  and  adorned  Haroun-al-Haschid.  It  contin¬ 
ued  to  flourish  and  to  be  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
the  arts  nntil  Feb.  20,  1268,  when  it  was  captured,  after 
a  siege  of  iw’o  month.s,  by  the  Mongols,  and  Moslasem, 
the  la^t  <»f  the  Ab.issides  caliph.s,  w’ur  put  to  death.  Ti- 
mour  the  Great  sacked  the  city  July  23,  1401,  erecting 
on  its  ruins  a  pyramid  of  90,000  human  heads.  Its  Tar¬ 
tar  rulers  returned,  hut  were  expelled  in  1417,  by  Kara 
Zousscuif.  His  descendants  were,  in  1477,  replaced 
by  Umiiii  Cassim,  who  was  followed  by  the  Suffite  dy¬ 
nasty,  of  Persian  origin,  in  1516.  The  p(»sses8ion  of  B. 
w’518  long  contested  by  llie  Persians  and  the  Turks,  and 
among  the  numerous  sieges  it  sustained  nuty  be  men¬ 
tioned  tiiose  of  1534.  when  it  was  captured  by  S«»lyman 
the  Magnificent;  of  1690,  when  taken  by  Ablias  the 
Great;  of  16;j8,  when  it  was  taken  by  Armiralh  IV., 
30,000  people  being  then  ruthlessly  massacred  :  and  of 
1740,  when  Nadir  Shall  was  repulsed  by  Aelimet,  who 
rendered  the  jjashalic  independent  of  tlie  Porte.  Pop. 
ahont  40,000,  juincipally  Arabs  and  Turks. 

Bag^'dad,  in  Kehtucky,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  13  m. 
W  .N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Ba;g‘'dud,  in  apest-villnge  of  Smith  ci*. 

Ba^'dad.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  M  illiantRon  co. 

Ba^^'g’agpe,  n.  [Fr.  from  0.  Fr.  jewels, 

giAKls,  stuff.]  Luggage,  as  the  trunks,  valises,  caiT>et- 
bags,  boxes,  Ac.,  containing  the  clothing  and  personal 
effects  of  a  traveller.  In  England,  these  articles  are  usu¬ 
ally  termed  luggage;  in  the  U.  States,  baggage. 

(Mil.)  The  whole  furniture  belonging  to  an  army  ; 
that  is,  the  cami>-equipage.  tents,  clothing,  and  other 
neceKsaries.  The  soldier  of  ancient  times  was  always 
heavily  laden  ;  and,  in  this  re.spect,  the  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  syHtem.s  prc.sent  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other. 
The  m(»dern  soldier  is  (reed  from  evt-ry  nnnece.'isary  en¬ 
cumbrance:  wagons  are  atlaclied  to  eacli  battalion  for 
conve3ing  the  baggage,  and  no  private  .soldier  is  allowed 
to  carry  anything  except  what  his  knapsack  and  other 
accoutrements  can  hold. 

(Law.)  Such  articles  of  apparel,  ornament.  Ac.,  ns  are 
of  daily  use  for  travellers,  tor  convenience,  comibrt,  or 
recreation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  term  B.  must  compre¬ 
hend  an  almost  infinite  nnmherand  variety  of  articles; 
but  it  has  been  held  n<d  to  include  spe(  ie  be.vond  w  hat 
the  tiaveller  might  (airly  expect  to  require  for  his  ex- 
peii.ses  and  nece.ssary  purchases  for  himself  and  family. 
It  is  well  estnh)ish<‘d  that  merchandise  which  one  car¬ 
ries  in  a  trunk  without  the  knowledge  of  the  carrier  is 
not  protected  as  Ii.,  and  if  lost  w’ithoiit  any  express 
fault  of  the  carrier,  he  is  not  liable.  But  if  a  carrier 
knows  that  merchandise  is  included  Hniong  B.,  and  does 
not  object,  he  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  for  other 
goods  taken  in  the  due  course  of  his  business.  —  Bouvier. 
See  Carrier. 

— [From  Provencal  bagasse;  Per.  baga,  a  strumpet.]  A 
strumpet;  a  low’  worthless  woman;  a  camp-follower. — 
A  playful,  saucy  woman. 

Bajr'jrasc^'-iHaster,  n.  A  person  employed  to  tak© 
Care  ot  baggage  upon  a  railwaj*  train.  (American.) 

Bas^'j^ala, /».  (iVa«L)  A  two-masted  Arab  boat  used  for 
both  coniinercial  and  piratical  purposes  about  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coast  and  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  generally  a  fast-sail¬ 
ing  craft  «)f  from  2i)0  to  250  tons  burden.  —  Webster. 

Ba^'^^esen.  Jens,  <listingujshed  both  as  a  Danish  and  a 
German  poet;  b.  at  Cbr.sbr,  in  Zeakind,  Feh.  15,  1764. 
He  left  hi.s  native  country  in  1789,  and  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  At  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  revolution  ;  at  Berne,  he  married  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  great  Albreclit  von  Haller.  In  1811,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Danish  literature  at  Kiel 
university,  which  he  resigned  in  1814.  D.  at  Hamburg, 
3d  Oct.,  1826.  His  chief  German  works  are,  Parthenais, 
Oder  die  Alpenreise,  an  idyllic  epos  in  hexameters ;  Adam 
und  Eva,  ttder  die  Ge.schichte  des  Sibide nf alls,  a  hnmor- 
ous  epic,  (1826.)  Among  his  Danish  W’ritings,  his  lyrics 
and  mock-heroic  poems  rank  highest;  his  Comiske  Foi'- 
tacUinger  (“Comic  Tales”)  are,  however,  much  admired. 
His  complete  Danish  works  were  ptihlished  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  in  12  vols.,  1827-1832;  his  German,  at  Leipzig,  in 
5  vols.,  1836. 

Ba;;''^iii^‘,  77.  The  cloth  or  materials  for  bags.  The  act 
of  juitting  into  bags. 

(Agric.)  A  process  in  husbandry  by  which  wheat,  Ac. 
is  reaped  with  a  Rickie,  or  sharp-hooked  instrument. 

Bag^'^y,  a.  Resembling  a  bag;  loose  like  a  bag;  as,  a 
baggy  pair  of  pants  or  trousers. 

Bag'^inan,  n.  A  commercial  traveller  who  is  employed 
to  solicit  orders  for  manufactures,  goods,  Ac.  —  Equiva¬ 
lent  to  drummer,  as  used  in  the  U.  States. 

Bagr'iia  Caval^lo.  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  ^f 
Ravenna,  on  the  Sino,  12  m.  W.  of  Ravenna.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  hemp  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pgy,  14,879. 

Bag;ii'a  liOu'ka,  or  Banoaluea,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  cap.  of  a  saiidjak,  30  m.  S.  of  Gra- 
diska.  Splendid  horses  are  bred  in  the  town  and  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Ihp.  about  7,700. 

Btig'ii'ara*  a  town  and  sea-port  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Reggio,  and  16  m.  N.E.  of  that  city.  It  has  a  large  trod© 
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in  Muscat  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity.  /?.  is  supposed 
to  be  tlie  Porlas  Ortsiu  of  the  aucients.  }**)p.  y,3uu. 

Ba^n^res  de  Bi^^orro,  (th,,n'yair  de  be^or',)  a 
town  of  France,  dep.  of  ilaiites  1  /renees,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  13  ni.  b  S  E.  of  Tarbes,  466  ni. 
S  S.W.  of  Paris;  Lat.  43^^  3'  N.;  Lon  0°  8'  K.  Tliia  town, 
situated  near  the  beginnitig  of  the  valley  of  Camjian,  on 
the  river  Adour,  is  the  resort  of  those  who  seek  for 
health  and  pleasure.  It  owes  its  attractions  to  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  celebrity  of  its  medicinal 
waters.  There  are  about  70  baths,  the  temperature  of 
which  varies  from  72®  to  124®Fahr.  The  waters  are  clear, 
without  any  particular  tjuste,  and  aperient  and  tonic. 
The  annual  visitors  are  estimated  at  l.<,000.  pnp.  d,0H6. 

de  a  town  of  France, 

dep.  of  Ilaute-Garonne.  in  a  valley  of  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains,  75  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse,  and  513  S.  by  W.  of 
Paris.  There  are  here  celebrated  sulphurous  thermal 
sprin^rs  and  a  splendid  bathing  establishment.  Tlie  wa¬ 
ters  are  diuretic,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases.  Their  smell  is  like  that  of  rotten  eggs,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Uoinans.  The  view  (U 
the  summit  of  Maladetta,  in  the  Spanish  territory,  and 
the  cascades  formed  by  the  mountain  torrents,  give 
great  interest  to  the  surrounding  country,  Pt>p.  3,682. 

n.  pL  [Fr.,  prol)ab|y  from  IUunio,  q.  r.]  The 
name  applied  in  France  to  those  prisons  in  wiiich  are 
lodgeil  and  enforced  to  hard  labor  persons  who  commit 
offences  amounting  to  specific  crimes,  and  who  are  con¬ 
demned  to  the  Truvaiix  (p  v.,  a  penalty  formerly 

calleil  Galire^,  or  ‘‘Galleys.”  Tliere  were  three estalilUh- 
nieiitsof  thisclassin  France,  viz  ,  at  Brest.  Rochefort, ainl 
Toulon.  Th.it  of  Brest  has  been  aboli.shed.  ami  that  of 
Rochefort  consiilerably  reduced;  8«)  tliat  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Toulon  may  bo  consiileivd  tlie  only  Itagne  at  pres¬ 
ent  existing  in  France.  The  convicts,  for  a  time  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5  or  6  years,  are  kept  there;  those  coinleminsi 
for  a  longer  time  are  transp«)rted  to  Cayenne  or  to  New 
Caledonia.  Nevertheless,  tlie  average  convict-popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Bagne  of  Toulon  is  upwards  of  4,000. 

Basrne!^-lo*C'hable.  {b>in'le{r)xfi'ib',)  a  parish  and 
village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Valais,  7  m.  from  Mar- 
tigny.  They  are  situate  in  the  valley  of  Bagne,  2,706 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  1818,  the  river  Brause  being 
Mocked  up  with  ice,  a  lake  w.is  formed;  and  when  it 
burst,  the  torrent  .swept  away  400  cottages,  and  34  lives 
were  lost.  P-tp.  of  parGh,  9,0  >0. 

Bay'-iiet,  H.  {Sport.)  A  net  shaped  like  a  bag,  used  in 
fishing. 

Ba^^llio^  (biin\t/o.)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  a  bath  or 

b  ithing-pbice.J  This  word  w.us  applied  liy  the  Euro- 
p  Mils  trading  with  the  Levant,  to  tlie  prisons  in  which 
were  shut  up  for  the  night  the  slaves  or  convicts  who 
were  ma<ie  to  work  in  tlie  ilocks,  and  at  other  pnldio 
works,  in  Constantinople,  Algiers,  and  other  cities  of  Tur¬ 
key  or  Barhary.  —  From  it  the  French  have  taken  their 
word  applied  to  a  convict  prison.  —  In  Knglanil, 

the  term  wms  formerly  used  fora  bathiiig-establishment, 
and  also  for  a  house  of  ill-fame.  j 

**  I  have  known  two  instances  of  malignant  fevers  produced  by  * 
the  hot  air  of  a  h'lgnio." — .IrftarAnot.  i 

or  Baioleii'.slanH*  n.pl. 

//-<.'.)  A  .M.inich{«an  sect,  so  calleil  from  Bagnols,  ini 
Languedoc,  where  they  arose  in  the  8th  century.  —  An-t 
other  sect,  bearing  the  same  name,  a  hraiich  of  the  Ca- 
th  iri.  arose  in  Provence  during  the  12th  century. 

B  (6arr'//o-/c,)a  town  of  S.  Italv,  prov.of  Sannio, 

y  m.  S  W.  of  Triveiito.  Pop.  aliout 

B.v^ll'olo^  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Priiicipnto  Ultra, 
on  the  declivity  of  Monte  Cabello.  3  m.  S.NV.  of  8an 
Angelo  de  Lombardi.  Pop.  about  5,200. 

{han'poU,)  a  town  of  France,  dep  Gar.d,  cap. 
of  a  canton,  26  m.  N.N.E.  of  Nisnies  ;  pop.  6,661. 

Bag‘oliiio«  ihn'yo-le'no.,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Brescia,  on  tlie  (.'atfaro,  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Brescia.  It  has 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Pop.  4,345. 
a  central  co.  of  Quebec;  pop.  19,491. 

Bn.4'''pl|>0,  n.  (Music.)  A  wind  instrument  of  high  anti- 
(juity  among  the  northern  nations,  anil  which  h:i«  so  long 
been  a  favorite  with  the  natives  of  Scotland,  that  it  may 


Fin.  266.  — it.u.t\x  baopipe. 
which  are  eight  in  number,  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 
It  is  not  known  when  the  bagpipe  first  found  its  way 
into  Scotland,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Norwegians 
and  Banes  first  introduced  it  into  the  Hebrides,  which] 


be  considered  a.s  their 
national  instrument. 
It  consists  of  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts:  the  first 
comprises  a  leather 
hag  which  receives 
and  holds  the  wind 
conveyed  to  it  by  a 
small  tube,  furnished 
with  a  valve,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  return¬ 
ing.  Tlie  second  part 
of  the  instrument  con¬ 
sists  of  three  pipes: 
thegreat  pipeor  drone; 
a  smaller  pipe,  which 
emitti  the  wind  at  the 
bottom;  and  a  third 
with  a  reed,  tlirongh 
which  it  is  blown.  The 
wind  is  forced  into  the 
pipes  by  compressing 
the  hag  under  the  arm, 
while  the  notes  are  reg¬ 
ulated,  as  in  a  flute  or 
hautboy,  by  stopping 


islands  they  long  possessed.  In  Rome,  at  the  time  of 
Advent,  the  pea.sants  of  the  mountains  |>lay  on  the  bag¬ 
pipe  before  the  images  of  tlie  Virgin.  In  iVance,  where 
it  i.s  called  uiusttit.,  it  is  the  favorite  instrument  of  the 
Auvergnats.  The  music  is  very  simple,  ami  yet  sweet; 
and  every  traveller  remembers  it  with  didiglit.  Tlie 
earliest  representation  of  this  instrument  occurs  in  a 
terra-cotta  discovered  at  Tarsus,  and  snpposeii  to  ilate 
from  B.  c.  *20  >.  It  was  known  to  the  Kumaiis,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  (ireeks,  and  appears  in  a  bas-relief  of  a  I’er- 
sian  concert  ol  liie  6th  century,  a.  d. 

Ba^'piper,  n.  One  wlio  plays  on  a  bagpipe — Tin* 
Queen  of  Great  Britnin,  and  the  heads  of  the  principal 
Scotti^h  tamilies  ot  r.ink,  havea  piper  in  their  respective 
iioiiseiiolds. 

Ba;;-ra'tioii«  Bei-er,  Prince,  a  Russian  general,  b.  1762. 
He  .served  as  colonel  in  Italy  und  Switzerland  under  the 
celelirated  Sinvarrow*,  by  whom  he  w;is  held  in  high  es¬ 
timation.  On  April  10,  1799,  he  captured  Brescia.  Ou 
his  return  to  Russia,  both  B.  and  Suwarrow'  tell  into 
ilisgrace  with  the  Czar  Paul  1. ;  hut  under  that  monarch's 
successor,  lie  wa.s  reinstated  in  his  rank,  and  commanded 
the  advamo-giiard  of  the  Austru-Runsian  army  led  h> 
Kutn.soff,  uinier  whom  he  pertbrined  prodigies  of  valor. 
As  lieutenant-general,  B.  commanded  the  advance-guard 
at  .Austerlitz  under  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  ami  in 
the  subsequent  campaigns  fully  sustaiiuni  his  higli  repu¬ 
tation.  lie  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  hut  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mojaisk,  and  d.  the 
same  year. 

Bu{g*'reef.,  n.  (Xaut.)  In  the  English  navy,  a  fourth  or 
lower  reef. 

B2i;;;>iliot  Saii<1,  (G^ol.)  A  series  of  lower  ter¬ 
tiary  beds  consisting  chiefly  of  light  yellow  sands  repos 
ing  on  the  London  clay.  It  cor^e^pouds  to  the  Bracklcs- 
UAM  Bbu,  q.  r. 

Baguette,  (ba-gH',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  little  road.]  (Arch.) 
A  small  astragal  inotihling,  6ometiim*s  curved  and  en¬ 
riched  with  p'*arls,  ribbons,  laurels,  &c.  When  the  B. 
is  thus  enriched,  it  is  called  chajdet,  and  when  unorna- 
m  ‘Ut-Ml,  bead. 

Ba;i;'iilc*ot\  a  subdivision  of  the  di.strict  of  Larwar,  in 
Ilindohtan,  prov.  Beejapore,  and  presidency  of  Bombay, 
comprising  the  pergunnahs  Bagulcot,  and  Badanmy. 
B.  is  54  m.  long  by  44  broad,  with  an  area  of  about 
1.230  .s(p  m.  It  is  a  fertile  country,  but  badly  watered, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mabrattas,  who  transferred 
it  to  th  •  Engli.sh  in  1818.  Pup.  about  100, UoO, 

B.40ULCor,  a  town,  and  cap.  of  the  above  district,  and  of  a 
peryunoah.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants  and  hankers.  l*op.  about  9,000. 

Ba'$;'iir,  au  inland  division  of  Hindustan,  lying  between 
the  prov.  of  .Malwa  ami  Gujerat,  in  about  24®  N.  Lat., 
and  74®  E.  Lon.  It  is  a  hilly  country,  and  mostly  cov¬ 
ered  w’ith  thick  low  jungles  of  teak,  black-wood,  Ac.  It 
i.s  badly  wiitereil,  and  generally  unheal ihy.  The  popu¬ 
lation  consists  of  Bheels  ami  Meemis,  under  various 
jietty  chi(“fs.  Prin.  toiLms.  Doungurpooz  and  Bansw’arra. 

Ball,  interj.  Pali !  —  An  exclamation  expressing  disgust, 
contempt,  or  ironical  surprise  implying  di.shelief. 

Balia^la  Crock,  iu  Mississippi^  enters  Pearl  River  in 
Laurence  co. 

Balia'la,  in  Mississippi^  a  village  of  Copiah  co.,  50  m.  S. 
of  Jack.soii. 

Balia'iiia,  or  I..nca'.yo  IslanclA.  in  the  W.  Indies, 
acliain  of  islands  stretching  in  a  N.W.  direction  from 
the  N.  side  of  San  Domingo  to  the  coa.st  of  E.  Florida, 
and  lielunging  to  the  Briti.sh.  Lat.  from  21®  23' to  27® 
5o'  N. :  Lon.  70®  3U'  to  79®  5'  W.  It  is  composed  of  in¬ 
numerable  rocks,  islets  (called  heys).  and  island.s,  ol 
whicli  not  more  than  12  or  14  are  inhabited:  these  are 
New  Providence,  Turk’s  Island,  Eleuthera,  F^xunia,  Har¬ 
bor  Island,  Crooked  l.slund,  Long  Island,  St.  Salvador. 
Caicos,  Watllng’s  Island,  Rum  Key,  und  Great  Inagua 
(treat  Bahama  and  Lucayq^  now  called  Ahaco.  Area 
3,021  sq.m.  St  Salvador,  called  by  the  Imlians  Quail 
hami,  was  the  first  laml  seen  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage  ill  1492. —  Wlien  the  Bahamas  were  discovered, 
th'*y  w’ere  fouml  to  be  peopled  l>y  a  nuniertuis,  mild,  and 
happy  race  of  Indiums.  However,  as  the  islands  pro¬ 
duced  no  gold,  the  Spaniards  did  not  fiu  ui  any  settle¬ 
ments  on  tliem,  but  carried  the  naiive.s  over  to  llis- 
p;iTiiola  to  work  the  mines,  or  act  as  divers  in  the 
pearl-fisheri(*s  of  Cumana,  ami  thiiH.  in  about  14  years, 
tlie  whole  race  became  entirely  extinct.  —  The  Baha¬ 
mas  remaineil  uninhabited  till  the  year  1629,  when 
New  Providence  was  settled  by  the  English,  who  held 
it  till  I6H,  and  were  then  ex]>pll<'d  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  destroyed  the  colony.  It  was  again  colonized  by 
the  English  in  1666,  and  continued  in  their  hands  till 
1703,  when  a  combined  force  of  French  and  Spaniards 
destroyed  Nassau,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek 
refuge  by  flight.  Some,  however,  who  remained,  were 
rendered  desperate  by  their  recent  snflerings,  and  the 
place  became  a  rendezvous  for  {lirates,  who  became  so 
notorious,  and  committed  such  deiiredations  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  seas,  that  the  British  determined  to  suppress 
them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This  look  placi?  in  1718, 
and  shortly  afterwards  settlements  were  fonneilon  some 
of  the  other  islands;  Nassau  itself  (the  town  of  New 
Pr<jvidence)  was  fortified  iu  1740.  Providence  was  taken 
by  the  Americans  in  1776,  who  aban<lone<I  it  slnu  tly 
afterwards.  In  1781,  all  the  B.  were  reduced  by  the 
Sliaiiiards,  and  were  flirmally  ceded  in  1783  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  whose  possession,  along  witii  the  other  islands, 
tiiey  have  since  remained. — Nassau  i.s  tlie  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  — The  principal  islands  are 
situated  on  those  remarkable  flats  called  the  Bahama 
Banks,  of  which  the  Great  Bank  (lying  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  archipelago)  occupies  an  extent  of  300 
miles  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  80  in  breadth;  the 
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deepest  water  on  any  part  of  this  bank  is  thirty  feet 
but  tlie  putclie.s  of  coral  rock  and  dry  sand  are  innu¬ 
merable.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  lorined  of 
coral,  with  an  accumulation  uf  shells  ami  calcareou.-* 
sand.  The  character  uf  the  islamls  is  genei-ally  long 
and  narrow,  low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil, 
tiieir  figure  and  surtace  throughout  being  nearly  the 
same.  At  tho  greatest  depth  yet  reached  by  digging, 
nothing  Inis  been  found  but  calcareou.s  rock,  with  au 
intermixture  of  .“hells. — Thehoil  is  mostly  light  or  sandy, 
blit  is  liere  and  there  siiotted  with  patches  ot  good  laH<l, 
pniducing  cotton.  Indian  corn,  pine-aiqde^,  and  vegeta- 
l)le8.  In  general,  tlie  B.  are  ill  supplied  witli  fresit 
Water;  but  this  is  fouml,  however,  by  digging  wells  iu 
the  rocks  to  the  deptli  of  the  seu-level.  —  Climate.  Sivlu- 
briou.**.  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the  winter 
nioiitli.s,  are  remlereil  cool  and  agreeable  by  tlio  N.W. 
breeze  that  blows  from  off  the  continent  of  America; 
the  more  southern  are  hotter  througliout  the  year,  being 
l«j\v,  lairren,  ami  rocky.  —  The  area  of  the  whole  is  3,U2i 
8<i  in  — The  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  maxi- 
ninm  between  the  //.and  tho  Florida  shore,  running  at 
the  rate  of  ^tu  6  m.  an  hour.  —  Omi.  In  18o6  the  imports 
amounted  to  $1,043,111,  and  the  exp(»rts  to  $1,30^,380. 

36,487,  of  whom  29,287  are  colored  persons.  —  See 
N.vss.iu,  New  Prdvidkni  e,  Ac. 

Bahama  Channel,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  the  narrow  sea  between  the  coast  of  America 
and  the  B.  Islands,  135  m.  long,  and  46  broad. 

Bi%'liar«  or  Be'liar,  a  western  and  large  territory 
of  Britisli  India,  under  the  rule  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal.  It  lies  chiefly  between  22® 
and  27®  I.»at,  N.  aiul  83®  and  87®  Lon.  E.;  having 
on  the  N.  Nepaul,  W.  Oude,  Allahabad,  and  part  of 
Gundwana ;  S.  the  latter  prov.,  and  on  the  E.  Bengal. 
Area,  53,744  sq.  m.  The  Ganges  runs  a  course  of  200  m. 
tlirough  the  prov.  from  W.  to  E.,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  frosts 
are  rare,  bin  during  the  cold  seasons  the  theVmometer 
ofien  rangu.-i  from  35®  to  70®  Fahr.  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
among  the  hills ;  and  the  wimls  are  very  bracing  to  Enro- 
jieaii  constitutions.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures  have  always  been  in  a  comparatively  flourishing 
state  in  this  jirov. :  partly  from  its  central  pusitinii,  und 
easy  internal  communications,  and  through  lieing  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  Bengal  with  the  UjtjaT 
Provinces;  and  partly  from  its  fruilfulness  and  natural 
fitness  for  tillage.  Here,  however,  as  well  as  in  Bengal, 
only  about  one-tlilnl  part  is  supposed  to  be  under 
cultivation.  Opium,  a  staple  commodity  of  the  prov.,  is 
perhaps  tlie  best  produced  in  India.  Indigo,  sugar-cane, 
betel,  tobacco,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  are  largely  culti¬ 
vated. — B.  is  divided  into  8  districts  or  collet-torales,  viz  , 
Bahar.  Bhauiiulpore,  l)hurrumpore,Kaingliur,Shahabad, 
Sarun.Tirhoot.and  Patna.  The  chief  city  is  Patna.  The 
city  ot  Gaya  was  the  birtlqdace  of  Buddha,  but  no  Ihul- 
dhist.s  now  remain  in  the  prov.  The  natives  have  a  fine 
physical  appearance,  but  are  inferior  to  tlieir  Bengal 
neighbors  in  cleanliness  and  domestic  economy.  Ln  the 
S.  parts,  agriculture  is  wholly  carried  on  by  slaves  :  and 
many  of  these  consist  of  individuals  who,  by  a  practice 
peculiar  to  tliia  prov.,  mortgage  tlieir  labor  until  able  to 
redeem  a  <iebt;  a  smaller  part  of  the  pop.  are  Moham¬ 
medans.  This  prov,  i.ssnpposed  to  have  anciently  lonned 
two  independent  sovereignties— that  of  Mathila  in  the 
N.,  an<l  Miigadha  in  tlie  ;S.;  and  distinct  languages  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  spoken  in  them.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
English,  from  Cossim  Ali,  in  1765.  Pop.  19,736,101. 

Bu'ktir,  a  district,  or  ziilah,  occupying  the  central  part 
of  the  above  prov.;  area,  5,235  sq.  ni.;  prin.  towns, 
Bahar  and  Gaya;  pop.  about  3,0U0,<X)0. 

Bahar%  or  Barre',  n.  [Ar.  bahdr,  from  bahara,  to 
charge  with  a  load.]  (Uom.)  An  East  Indian  weight, 
ranging  from  223  to  625  lbs.,  it  varying  considerably  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used. 

Ba'Iiar,  [Skr.  ri7<ur,  a  monastery  of  Buddhi.sts,]  a  decay¬ 
ing  town  <d'  Hindustan,  iu  the  district  of  the  same  name; 
Lat.  25®  13'  N.;  Lon.  85®  35'  E. ;  35  m.  S.E.  of  Patna. 
pop.  about  30,000. 

Bali'aritei^,  n.pl.  (Hist.)  The  first  Mameluke  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Egypt,  were  ilescended  from  Turks  sold 
to  slavery  by  tho  Tartars.  They  began  to  reign  in  1244, 
and  tlie  last  t'ultan  of  the  race  was  exiielled  by  the 
Borgifes  or  Circassians,  the  2d  .Mameluke  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  in  1381,  after  having  reigned  137  years.  —  See 

UOKGITKS. 

Baliawiilpoor,  or  Do \dpootra,  (5a tc/'/)rtor,)a  territory 
ot  Hindustan,  between  Lal.  28® and  30® N.,  and  ]>on.  70® 
iin«l  74®  E. ;  having  N.  Punjaiib ;  E.  the  Bicanere  territory 
(Uajjutotaua) ;  S.  and  S.W.  Jaysulmere  and  Scinde.  Its 
N.W  boundary  is  for  tlie  most  part  fornieil  by  tlie  Sutlej 
river.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  everywhere  fertile, 
but  the  rest  of  tlie  territory  toward  the  E.  is  a  mere 
desert.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Juts  and  Beloocliees, 
who  profess  Mohammedanism.  They  are  fair  juhI  hand¬ 
some  races,  and  apparently  in  a  better  comiition  than 
some  of  their  neighbors.  I*rin.  towns.  Bahawulpoor, 
Ahinedpoor  (residence of  thechief),  Julalpour,  Seedpoor, 
and  Ooch.  B.  was  taken  from  tlie  Moguls  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  after  the  deatii  of  Nadir  Shah,  belonged  to 
Gabul,  to  wliich  kingiloin  ho  was  tributary  as  long  as  the 
monarchy  lasted.  The  tliree  last  rulers  have  been  nearly 
independent;  but  the  political  power  of  the  country  has 
been  broken  by  the  Sikhs,  and  tlie  rajah  of  the  Punjaub 
only  spared  it  on  condition  of  receiving  au  annual  pecu¬ 
niary  tribute. 

Bahawulpoor.  the  anc.  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  near 
the  Sutlej  river,  320  m.  W.S.M'.  of  Delhi,  Lat.  29®  31' N., 
Lmi.  72®  Ky  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  Cabul.  P)p.  unknown. 
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Bahia,  (6a-rtf'a.)  [Pg.  and  Sp.,  “  Bay.”]  A  maritime  prov. 
of  Brazil,  on  the  E.  coa-st,  exten<ling  from  about  9°  to  15° 

4. V  S.  L.it.  It  derives  its  name  from  Bafna  de  Todos.  os 
SatitoSyOV  All  Saints’  Bay,  q.v.,  and  is  hounded  N.hythe 
provinces  of  SergipeainJ  Pernambuco  (from  the  latter  of 
wliich  it  is  divided  by  the  Bio  Sail  Francisco);  on  the 

5.  hy  Porto  Seguro  and  Minus  Graes;  on  the  W.  by 
Pernambuco,  —  though  still  separated  by  tlie  Kio  San 
Francisco,  —  and  on  the  K.  by  the  tK’«*an.  Its  estimated 
length  is  about  4.S0  ni.,  and  its  breadth  from  160  to  200. 
Area,  127,911  sq.  m.  The  province  is  divided  into  three 
coniarc;is;  viz.,  Bahia,  Jacobi na,  and  llhoes  — Bfsc.  Three 
mountain  ranges  traverse  this  prov.  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ; 
viz.,  the  Serras  Cincora,  Giboya,  and  Itaba.vana.  The 
Serra  de  Monteqnevia  forms  the  chief  ridge  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Bays  and  inlets  abouinl  along  the  coast,  amoirg 
which  the  most  noticeable  is  All  Saints’  Bay.  'I'he  Kio 
San  Francisco  is  the  principal  river  — Soil  and  l*rnd. 
B.  posses.xes  a  soil  a<lmirably  adaptetl  to  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  also  of  tobacco.  The  sugar  it  pro¬ 
duces  bears  a  high  character  for  its  exc*^llent  quality, 
which  is  surticiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  H.  ex¬ 
ports  more  of  this  article  of  consumption  than  the  rest 
of  Brazil  all  put  together.  In  cotton,  B.  lias  already 
become  a  formiilable  rival  to  Pernambuco.  It  also  pro¬ 
duces  superior  rice;  coffee  (excelled,  however,  by  that 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro);  and  Brazil-wood,  equal  to  that  of 
Pernambuco.  J^p.  about  1,400.000. 

B.4ni.4,  or  San  Salvador,  cap.  of  above  prov  .  within  Cape 
San  Antonio,  wiiich  forms  the  right  or  E.  side  of  All 
Saints’  Bay,  880  m.  N.E.  of  Kio.  Eat.  13°  0'  7"  S. ; 
Lon.  38°  31'  7"  W.  It  was  founded  about  1549,  by  Tomas 
de  Souza,  the  first  captain-general  of  Brazil,  and  was. 
Until  1703,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  But  though  now 
inferior  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  (the  present  capital),  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  commercial  importance,  B.  is  still  one  of  the 
largest  ami  most  important  cities  of  S  America,  and  as 
respects  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  public  buildings, 
it  ranks  first  among  the  cilies  of  the  empire. 
about  180.000. 

Balii'a  lUan'ca*  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E. 
cojvst  of  S.  America,  360  m.  S.W.  of  Bimilos  Ayres 

Balii'a  ]Ioii'<la«  a  large  and  vvell-sheltereil  seaport 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  its  N.  coitst,  60  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Havana. 

Balir,  (Wr,)  the  Arabic  word  for  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a 
large  river. appears  a.s  a  component  partof  many  proper 
names  in  Eastern  geography:  Bihr-al-Kolzum,  “tlie  Sea 
of  Kolzum,”  t.  «.  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  especially 
its  north-western  extremity  (the  Sinus  Heroopolites) ; 
Bahr  Ldiy  “the  Lake  of  Lot,*’  i.e.  the  Lacus  A.sjihal- 
tites,  orDead  Sea,  in  Syria:  Bahr-el-Ahiad.  “  the  White 
River,”  and  B<ihr-*'l-Azraky  “the  Blue  River.”  The 
diminutive  of  Baiir  is  Boheirahy  or  ”  a  small 

lake,”  which  is  likewise  found  occasionally  in  maps  or 
books  of  travels  relating  to  tlie  geography  of  the  East ; 
as  Buhtirat  Tabanyaky  “the  Lake  of  Tiberias.”  It  has 
passed  into  the  Portuguese  language  under  the  form 
Albuftdra^  “a  reservoir,  a  tank,  a  lagoon;”  and  into 
the  Spanish  under  the  two  form.s  A/5a/«mand  AIhuhero, 
in  the  same  sense.  The  prefixed  H  in  these  words  is 
the  Arabic  definite  article;  and  it  is  a  general  remark 
tliat  the  letter  h  of  many  .Arabic  words  that  have  been 
received  into  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  has 
been  changed  into./". 

Batir  •  el  -  Abiad,  (baB-pl-a’hf-ddy)  [Ar.,  “White 
River, ■’]  more  commonly  culled  Abiad  Bahrel,  q.v. — 
See  also  Nile. 

Balir -el-As'rek.  [Ar.,  “Bine  River.”]  See  Nile. 

Baii'reiii,  (anc.  Tylo»y)  a  group  consisting  of  one  large 
and  several  smaller  islands,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  in  a  hay  near  the  Arabian 
shore,  between  Lat.  25°  45'  and  26°  16'  N.,  and  Lon.  69° 
15'  and  50°  20'  W. — The  principal  are  named  B.ihrein  or 
Aval,  Arad,  Maharag  (residence  of  the  Bey),  and  Tama- 
hoy.  —  The  first  is  considerably  larger  than  the  others, 
being  27  m,  long  ainl  10  broad;  it  lies  about  15  rn.  trom 
the  coast,  90  miles  from  Bushire,  and  has  the  town  of 
Manama  for  its  capital.  It  produces  wheat  and  dates, 
and  other  fruits.  Its  pe^irl  fi.>hery  is  the  most  productive  , 
in  the  world,  its  annual  value  being  from  $600,000  to 
$  l,(kX),000.  —  Pop.  of  the  whole  group  about  60,000,  com- 
jiosed  of  a  nii.xed  breed  between  the  Persians  and  Arabs, 
but  possessing  more  of  the  iiidohmceand  cunning  of  the 
former  than  of  the  l»>ld  frankne.'*s  of  the  latter. 

Bain^,  (5at'i-«,)  a  famous  marine  watering-pbice  of  ancient 
Italy,  was  seated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Buy  of  Naplns, 

8  ni.  W.  of  that  city,  and  2^  m.  N.  of  Cape  Misemim. 
It  was  indebted  for  its  rise  and  celebrity  to  a  vari'*ty  of 
circumstances,  to  the  softness  of  its  climate,  the  beauty 
of  its  situation, — 

"  NuUus  in  orbe  iinus  Bails  pralucet  amoenis,”  ~ 

the  abundance  of  its  hot  springs,  which  gave  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  were  pa.s8ionately  lomi  of  the  l>ath,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  iinlulging  in  that  luxury  in  every  form  de¬ 
sirable.  B.  seems  to  have  come  into  fashion  previously 
to,  or  about  the  sera  of  Lucullus,  who  had  a  splendid  villa 
here,  a.s  luwl,  also,  Csesar,  Poinpey,  and  Augustus ;  and  it 
continued  to  increase  in  popularity,  and  to  be  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  Hfiluent  voluptuaries  of 
Rome  till  the  eruption  of  the  barbarians  under  Theodoric 
the  Goth.  The  town  was  built  originally  on  the  narrow 
strip  of  ground  betw'een  the  hills  and  the  sea;  hut  as 
this  space  wjis  of  very  limited  ilimensions,  after  B.  became 
a  fashionable  resort,  the  foundations  of  its  streets  and 
palaces  were  projected  into  the  hay  itself.  This  is  alluded 
to  by  Horace.  No  sooner,  liowevcr,  had  opulence  been 
withdrawn  from  it,  than  the  sea  gradually  resumed  its 
old  domain:  moles  and  buttresses  were  torn  asunder, 
washed  away,  or  tumbled  headlong  into  the  deep,  wliere, 


several  feet  below  the  surface,  pavements  of  streets,  foun¬ 
dations  of  houses,  ami  massesol  walls  may  still  be  descried. 
Earthquakes  and  other  natural  convulsions  have  also 
largely  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  .S ,  of  which 
only  a  small  pixTion  of  the  ruins  now  remains. 

Bai'lM>iit,  or  Baibiir'fli.  (anc.  VarnlHay)  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  iu  the  pashalic  of  Erzerouni,  on  the 
TchoroUhi.  62  m.  W.  by  N.  <if  Erzerouni ;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Bai'ersbroitii,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  Black 
Forest.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  4,626. 

BarUal,  (IiUk<».)  sometimes  called  the  iS'rm/or^»  More 
(“  Holy  l^ea,”)  a  lake  of  Sihei’ia.  in  the  govt,  of  Irkutsk, 
between  51°  and  56°  N.  Lat.,  and  103°  and  110°  E.  Lon. 
Its  greatest  length  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction  is 
nearly  400  m.,  ami  its  extreme  breadth  about  60.  Iti.s 
of  very  unequal  dtqith.  It  issituati-d  tn  a  mountainous 
country,  ami  receives  sever.U  con.siderable  rivers,  while 
its  surplus  water  is  carried  off  liy  the  Angara,  an  affluent 
of  the  Yenesei.  The  fi.sheries  are  very  valuable;  great 


Fig.  266.  —  a  view  on  lake  Baikal,  {Eastern  Siberia.) 

numbers  of  seals  are  taken,  also  sturgeon  and  salmon; 
but  the  gnind  object  of  the  fishery  is  the  miul,  a  sort  of 
herring  {Salmo  avtinnnaliSyVel  migratnrius)  taken  in  vast 
numbers  (about  3,600,000  pounds  annually)  in  .Aug.  and 
Sejit.,  when  it  ascends  the  rivers.  'J'he  most  singular  fish 
belonging  to  tlio  B  is  X]\q  golomynJcii  (C'allyoJiiinus  Bui- 
caleos'is)  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  so  very  fat 
that  it  melts  before  the  fire  like  butter.  The  surface  of 
the  lake  is  frozen  over  from  Nov.  to  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Bail,  n.  [O.  Fr.  bailier,  from  Fr.  hail,  a  giving  over  or 
granting;  It.  bah'dy  power,  autliority;  Lat.  bajKhtSy  a 
hearer,  one  wlio  bears  authority.!  {L>i^o.)  The  delivery 
of  a  person  to  another  for  kecjiing,  used  in  reference 
to  one  arrested,  or  committed  to  jirison,  upon  either 
a  civil  or  criminal  process:  and  he  is  said  to  hvbuihd. 
when  he  is  delivcreil  toanotlier,  wlio  becomes  his  surety 
in  bonds,  R  greater  or  Ics.s  amount,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  demand  for  whicli  ho  is  sued,  or  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  chargisl.')  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  court  to  take  his  trial.  Bail  i.s  either  common 
vr  special ;  tlie  former  being  merely  fictitious,  whereby 
nominal  sureties,  as  Jolin  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  are 
feigned  to  be  answerable  for  the  defendant's  appearanco 

■  at  tlie  court  to  whiidi  he  is  citt-d.  Special  hail  i.s  that  of 
an  actual  surety.  The  laws  <tf  the  U.  States,  ami  (>f  the 
several  States,  allow  of  hail  to  be  given  in  all  civil  ])ro- 
ceSvSes,  whatever  maybe  the  amount  of  damages  which 
the  defendant  may  be  called  up<ui  to  answer  in  the  suit: 
un<i  the  jealon.«y  of  personal  liberty,  so  congenial  to  the 
American  institutions,  lia.s  introduced  a  provision  into 
some  of  the  constitutions,  that  excessive  liail  shall  not, 
in  any  case,  he  demamle<l;  and  when  the  defendant,  or 
party  charged  with  a  crime,  for  which  he  is  arrested, 
con^iders  the  hail  demamicd  to  he  excessive,  he  may,  by 
habeas  corpus,  or  other  processor  application, according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  under  wliich  he  is  arrested, 
have  the  hornl  reduced  to  a  re;i8<inable  amount.  In  respect 
to  hail,  the  act  of  Congress,  1789,  c.  20,  s.  33,  provides, 
that,  “upon  all  arrests,  in  criminal  cases,  hail  shall  he 
admitted,  except  where  tlie  punishment  maybe  death, 
in  wliich  case  it  shall  not  ho  admitted,  except  by  tlie  su- 
jireme  or  circuit  court,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  who  shall  exercise 
their  discretion  therein.”  The  laws  of  the  several  States 
are  generally  equivalent,  nr  substantially  so,  to  this  Act 
of  Congres.s,  on  the  subject  of  bail.  The  jiarty  bailed  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  cu.stody  of  his  bail  or  sureties, 
who  may  seize  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  court,  aud  thus 
discharge  themselves  from  their  responsibility. 

{Games.)  The  lop-piece  which  crosses  the  wicket,  in 
the  game  of  cricket. 

— The  handle  of  a  kettle  or  similar  utensil.  —  A  ilivision 
between  the  stalls  of  a  stable;  as,  “a  swinging  hail.’'  — 
In  Eu'-rland,  a  certain  boundary  within  a  forest. 

— r.  a.  To  deliver  over  to  the  control  of  a  surety;  to  set 


free  or  liberate  from  custody,  as  an  offender,  on  security 
for  his  reappearance.  —  To  deliver  goods  in  charge. 

(I^^aut.)  To  free  from  water;  as,  to  bail  a  boat. 

Bail  able^  a.  That  may  he  bailed  ;  that  may  be  set  at 
liberty  by  l)ail  or  suretie.s;  —  used  of  persons. 

He  '8  bailable,  1  'm  sure." — Ford. 

— That  admits  of  hail ;  a.s,  a  bailable  offoiiee. 

Bair»t>on(l«  n.  {Law.)  A  born!  given  by  a  prisoner  aud 
his  surety  for  his  reaiipearance  when  called  njion. 

Bailee',  n.  [O.  Fr.  bailU.]  (Law.)  One  to  wliom  goods 
are  bailed;  the  party  to  whom  pi'rsonal  property  is  de¬ 
livered  uiuler  a  contract  of  bailment. —  See  Bailment. 

Bail'er,  The  same  as  Bailor,  q.  v. 

Bai'l€*y,  w.  [L.  Lat.  5a/./<«7«.]  In  England,  originally,  a 
court  within  a  fortress;  now,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
]»ri»on  or  cotirt  of  justice ;  as,  the  Old  Bailey  iu  London ; 
the  Npw  Bailey  in  Manchester. —  Or/.  Gloss. 

Bailey.  1’hilip  James,  {bai'le,)  an  English  poet,  b.  at 
Nottingham,  1816.  His  “  Fe.stuSy’'  published  in  1839,  was 
highly  successful.  He  has  since  puhli.«;hed  the  Angel 
\V<addy  the  ^fystiCy  the  Age.y  &c.,  but  Pestus,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
it  is  disfigured,  remains  his  he^t  work. 

Bai'ley  lIoiloAV,  in  PennsylvaniUy  a  post-office  of 
Luzerne  co. 

Bai'leyi^biir^.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Perry  co¬ 
on  tlie  Juniata  river,  23  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Bai'ieysbiir^.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Surry  co^ 
about  .50  III.  S.8  E.  of  Richmond. 

Bai  ley's  Creek,  in  Missouriy  a  P.  0.  of  Osage  co. 

Bai'ley'^  Harbor,  in  a  post-township  of 

l)(.)or  co..  on  Ltike  Michigan,  pop.  297. 

Bai'ley'.s  in  FiondUy  a  post-office  of  Loon  co. 

Bailey's  Tflills^,  in  Ohioy  a  post-office  of  Belmont  co. 

Bai  leytowii,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Porter  co.,  14  m. 

N.  by  W.  of  Vaiparniso. 

Bailey  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Ogle  co. 

Bailey  vi He,  in  Maine, b.  iiost-townsbip  of  Wasbington 
CO.,  80  m.  E.N.K.  of  Bangor,  on  the  St.  Croix  river ;  pop. 
S77. 

Bailie,  n.  [Scottish.]  A  municipal  officer  in  Scotland, 
corresjionding  to  an  alderman  in  England;  as  Bailie 
Niro!  Jarvie.’ — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Bailieboroii;2:li,  (bai'le-hur'o.)  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  .'•taiiding  at  tlie  head  of  the  Blackwa- 
ter  river,  co.  Cavan;  5, >'27. 

BaiHflr,  [Fr  bailli,  formerly  an  inferior  judge;  from 
Lat.  ballivas,  bagahis,  a  governor,  tutor,  or  superintend¬ 
ent.]  In  England. a  subordinati* officer, or  deputy,  to  whom 
authority  or  jurisdiction  is  delegated  or  delivered  by  the 
sheriff  of  a  city  or  county,  to  make  arrests,  collect  fines,  . 
summon  juries,  &c,;  a  deputy  sla-riff.  —  An  nnder-stew- 
aH  or  overseer,  who  lias  charge  of  an  estate,  superin¬ 
tends  all  husbandry  operation.^,  and  who  sometimes  c(d- 
li'cts  the  rents  due  to  the  land-owner,  —  There  are  also 
B.  of  forests,  aiul  those  to  whom  the  Queen’s  castles  are 
committe<l:  as,  the  B..  or  Con.*.table  of  Dover  Castle. 

Bailiwick,  7).  \ BailijL  iaul  A.S.  wuc;  Fr.  baifliage.] 
The  extent  or  limit  of  a  bailiffs  jurisdiction,  or  authority.  : 

Bailleul.  {baVyi({r)l,)  a  town  of  France,  dej).  Nord,  16 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Lille,  on  the  railway  to  Dunkenpie. — 
Manf.  Cotton  cloth,  lace,  paper,  &c.  Pop.  about  11, 060. 

Bail^lic,  Jo^^^s  a  distinguished  English  jiuetess,  b. 
1762.  In  1798,  she  published  her  first  work,  called  A 
Series  of  Plays.  Olliers  followed  in  rajiid  succession. 

In  1810,  lier  romantic  play,  the  Family  Legend,  was 
acted  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Siddons  taking  the  principal 
female  part.  In  1836  appeared  her  series  of  Plays  mi  the 
l*assiohs.  In  arldltimi,  she  produced  many  poems  of  much 
excellence.  D.al  Hampstead,  near  London,  23d  Feb.,  1851. 

Bail'lio.  Matthew,  m.  d  .  brother  of  the  jirecediiig,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  unatomistb  and  patholo¬ 
gists  of  Ids  time;  B.  1761.  In  1810,  he  wjis  appointed 
physician  to  George  III.,  and  in  1820,  President  of  tlie 
Royal  College  of  ITiysicians.  D.  23d  Sept.,  182:3,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  fine  monument 
ha.s  been  erected  to  his  memory.  B.'%  greatest  work,  The 
Morbid  Anatomy  o  f  the  Human  Body,  appeared  in  1795. 

Bui'llon,  n.  fir.]  {Sur.)  An  instrument  used  for 
keeping  tlie  mouth  of  a  patient  open,  during  an  opera¬ 
tion.  —  Craig. 

Bail'lot,  Pierre,  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  French 
violinists,  was  B.  at  Pa.ssy,  in  1771.  In  1833  he  published 
his  Art  da  Violin,  which  coiivej’s  the  who4e  principles 
of  the  French  school  of  violin-jilayin*:,  and  has  amalga¬ 
mated  into  a  complete  style  its  various  excellences.  D. 
at  Paris,  1842. 

Bnllly.,  Je\n  Syltain,  (5rit'y«»,)  a  distinguished  French 
astnuioiner,  B.  at  Paris,  1736.  In  17  6,  he  published  a 
work  on  the  Kitellites  of  Jiqdler.  His  liistorico-scieiitific 
works,  especially  his  History  of  Indian  Astronomy,  are 
full  of  learning  and  ingenious  disquisition,  and  written 
with  great  elegance.  In  1777,  he  published  his  Letters 
on  (he  Origin  of  the.  Sciences;  and  in  1799,  his  Atlantis  of 
Plato.  In  1784,  he  w'jvs  elected  a  member  of  the  Aciide- 
niie  Frangaise;  and  iu  the  following  year,  of  the  Ac;ide- 
mie  des  Inscriptions.  He  entered  eagerly  into  the  po¬ 
litical  discussions  of  his  country,  and  was  cliosen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  first  National  Assembly.  In  June,  1789,  he 
presided  at  that  meeting  of  the  deputies  at  the  Tennis- 
court,  when  all  took  oath  not  to  dissolve  until  they  had 
prepared  a  new  constitution  for  France.'  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  he  was  made  mayor  of  Paris,  but  soon  lost  his  j 
popularity,  owing  to  the  liberal  sentiments  which  he 
expressed  towards  the  royal  family,  and  his  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  laws.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  office  in  1791,  ainl  sought  that  philosophical 
retirement  for  which  ho  w’ks  so  much  more  suited.  In 
the  sanguinary  period  which  followed,  he  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  after  a  summary  process,  condemned  to  he 
guillotined.  Ho  was,  accordingly,  executed  Not.  1L 
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1793.  —  When  on  the  scaffold,  the  demeanor  of  this  phi- 
loBoplier  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  tranquil.  “  You 
tremble,  Bailly,”  said  one  of  his  enemies  to  him.  “My 
friend,  it  is  with  cold,”  was  the  calm  reply. 

ISairineiit,  n.  [0.  Fr.  6(a7/fr,  to  deliver.]  {Law.)  The 
delivery  of  a  tldng  to  another  to  keep,  either  for  the  use 
of  the  hailor,  or  person  delivering,  or  for  that  of  the 
bailee,  or  person  to  whom  it  i.s  delivered.  A  bailment 
always  supposes  the  sultject  to  be  delivered  otily  for  a 
limited  time,  at  tlio  expiration  of  which  it  must  be  re¬ 
delivered  to  the  bailor;  and  the  material  inquiries,  in 
cases  of  bailment,  relate  to  the  degree  of  responsibility 
of  the  bailee  in  regard  to  the  safe-keeping  and  re  ilelivery 
of  the  subject  of  the  bailment,  'i'his  responsibility  will 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  contract  <jn  whicli  the 
bailment  is  made.  If  a  thing  is  (icdivered  to  the  bailee  to 
keep,  without  any  advantage  or  use  to  himself,  or  any 
compen>atiou,  but  merely  lor  the  benetit  of  the  bailor, 
he  is  answerable  only  for  gross  negligence;  but  if  the 
bailment  is  for  the  mutual  benetit  of  both  partie.s,  the 
thing  must  he  kept  witii  the  ordinaiy  and  usual  care 
which  a  prudent  man  takes  of  his  own  goods:  hut  if  it 
be  delivered  for  the  heiietit  of  the  bailee  only,  he  must 
exercise  strict  care  iu  keeping  it,  and  will  be  answerable 
for  slight  negligence.  A  special  agreement  is  made  in 
many  cases  of  borrowing  or  hiring,  specifying  the  ri>ks 
assniiK'd  by  the  borrower  or  hirer;  ainl,  in  such  case, 
his  obligations  will  be  <Ietermined  by  his  stipulations. 
Pledging  and  letting  for  hire  are  species  of  bailment. — 
See  Lien. 

Buil'or,  n.  {Law.)  He  who  bails  a  thing  to  another. 
See  lUii.MSXT. 

Bail'-|>iooo,  n.  (L^iw.)  certificate  given  hy  a  jiidire, 
or  the  clerk  of  a  court,  or  other  person  authorizet!  to 
keep  the  reci>rd,  in  which  it  is  certified  tliat  the  bailor 
became  bail  for  the  tlefcndant  iu  a  certain  sum  ami  in  a 
particular  case. —  Jiouvifr. 

Btiil'y,  Edward  Hodge.s,  r.  a  ,  a  celebrated  English 
sculptor,  B.  at  Bristol,  lOth  Mar.,  1788.  He  studied  un¬ 
der  Flaxman,  and  early  made  him.self  a  popular  favorite. 
His  finest  works  are,  Ihrculet  casling  Lyddas  into  ihf 
^ea  ;  Ap‘>ll>  liischarg’nghis  Arrows;  The  Thr^e  Gi’uces; 
Psyche;  Girl  preparing  far  the  Bath;  and  The  Graces 
Sr.ated.  D.  May  22,  1867. 

Bail'y.  Francis,  a  distinguished  English  a.stronomer,  and 
mathtMiiatician.  B.  2Sth  April,  177K  He  wa.s  the  son  of 
a  LiUidon  banker,  and  himself,  up  to  his  Slst  y<‘ar,  i)ur- 
8ue«l  tlie  busine.ss  of  a  stock  broker,  ami  accumulated  a 
large  fortune.  From  this  time  ho  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  ami  physics,  and  produced  able 
treatises  on  I'he  Dehmiination  of  the  Length  of  the  Pai- 
dulum;  The  Determination  of  the  Density  if  the  Eartti., 
Ac.  The  Doctrine  of  Lft  Annuitirs  ami  Assurances 
Analytically  JnveMigaUd  and  \  Explained,  was  also  the 
production  of  his  pen,  and  is  esteemed  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject  of  w  hich  it  treats.  1).  in  Loudon,  1844. 

Bui  u,  (6d«y,)  a  town  of  Fmnce,  dep,  llle  et  Vilaiiie,  18  m. 
from  Rennes;  pop.  4,211. 

Baiii'bri^l^C***  William,  an  American  commander,  b. 
in  Princeton,  X.. I .,  1774.  He  became  a  captain  iu  IbUO; 
served  in  the  war  against  Tripoli ;  and,  on  Dec.  26,  1812, 
captured  tlie  British  frigate  Java,  of  4y  guns,  after  a 
severe  action  in  which  the  English  lost  174  and  the 
Americans  33  men.  D.  1833. 

Biiiii'l>rf<lsfe«  in  England,  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Aysgarth,  North  Riding  of  the  co.  of  York,  on  the  Ure. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  scenery. 

Baiii'bricls;‘«N  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Deca¬ 
tur  CO.,  on  the  Flint  river,  188  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville ; 
pop.  about  1,351. 

Baiii'brld^c,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Schuyler  co. ; 
pi>p.  about  l,60i). 

— k  post-village  of  Williamson  co.,  about  175  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Springfield. 

Bsiriii'brids’e,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Du  Bois  co. ; 
pop,  about  2,600. 

— A  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  36  m.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Baiii'bridg^o,  in  Kentucky,  a  I'.O.  of  Christian  co. 

Btiiit'bridg'e^  in  ^//c/i/^aw.apost-villageand  township 
of  Berrien  co.,  15  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Perrien  ;  pop.  1,337. 

B:(iii'briAi^<^«  in  Missouri,  a  village  in  the  E.  part  of 
Cape  Giranleaii  cu.,  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

Baiii'briti;;'^*,  in  Vork,  a  flourishing  post-village 
and  township  of  Chenango  co  ,  on  the  8us(jiiehanna, 
104  m.  W.S.W’.  of  Albany;  pop.ot  village  681;  of  town¬ 
ship  1,703. 

BsAiii'l»t*i<i$fO,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Paxton  town¬ 
ship.  Ross  co..  on  Paint  Creek,  64  in.  E.  of  Cincinnati, 
and  ly  m.  S.W.  (d  Chilllcothe  ;  pop.  647. 

— A  town.'^hip  of  Geauga  co.;  pop.  660. 

Bain'b.ridg*e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  20  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg;  about  600. 

Bain-Ttlario,  {^amfp)'-ma-r<',)n.  A  bath  much  used  in 
culinary  operations  in  France,  and  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  It  is  also  largely  employed  in 
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chemistry,  and  fur  the  most  j>art  consists  of  an  outer  vessel 
containing  water,  or  some  (»t!ier  fluid,  in  a  state  of  ebul¬ 
lition:  w'ithin  this  is  another  vessel,  in  which  the  sub- 
rtance  to  be  operated  upon  ia  placed.  The  object  of  the 
bain-marie  is  to  produce  a  gentle  and  regular  heat,  and 


it  ia  principally  ua<‘d  for  evaporating  or  for  distilling 
volatile  and  aromatic  suhsbinces.  When  sand  is  sub- 
BtitubMl  for  boiling  water,  this  apparatus  is  called  a 
sand-bath,  and  when  boiling  water  is  employed,  it  is 
called  .  vnpor-bath. 

Buiii.H.  [Fr.,  The  baths.]  A  small  town  of  France,  dep. 
Vo.^gea,  13  m.  S.W.ol  Epiiial.  There  are  mineral  waters 
here  wliicli  are  imu  h  resorted  to  Irom  the  lolli  of  June 
to  the  16th  ul  September.  They  are  said  to  be  saline 
ami  thermal ;  others,  however,  deny  them  any  medicinal 
properties  whatever. 

BaiiiM>4lii-iHoiit-<rOr,  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
I'uy-de-Dome,  20  m.  W.  of  Issoire.  it  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  principally  for  the  magnificent 
scener>  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

BatVain,  n.  [Turk,  ban  dm,  beiram;  Pers.  bayi'din.] 
Th6  name  of  the  only  two  festivals  annually  celebrated 
by  the  Turks  and  other  Mohammedan  nations.  The 
first  is  also  called  Id-ab Fi/r,  i.n.  “the  festival  Of  the 
inteiTupiion,'’  alluding  to  the  breaking  of  the  universal 
fast  which  is  rigorou.sly  oliserved  during  the  month  Ka- 
madlian  or  Ramazan.  It  commences  from  the  moment 
wlien  the  new  moon  of  tlie  month  Shewal  becomes  Aisi- 
ble.  the  uppearunco  of  wliich,  lus  marking  the  teriniiia- 
tion  of  four  weeks  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  is  looked 
for  and  watched  with  great  eagerness.  At  Constantinople 
it  is  announced  hy  the  discharge  of  guns  at  the  seraglio 
upon  the  sea-shore,  and  by  Hie  sounding  of  drums  ami 
trumt>ets  iu  all  public  places  of  the  city.  This  festival 
ought,  properly,  to  la^t  but  one  day;  but  the  rejoicings 
are  generally  continued  fiir  two  days  more.  The  second 
festival,  deiioniinab’d  lU-al-Azhd  or  Kurbdn  Bairdm, 
i.  e.  “the  festival  of  the  sacrifices,”  is  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  Abraliam  offering  his  son  Isaac,  and 
is  celebrated  60  days  after  the  former,  on  llie  lUth  of 
Zulhijjah,  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  victims  by 
the  piigrim.s  at  .Mecca.  It  lasts  four  days.  At  each  of  . 
these  festivals  but  one  khutba  is  read,  i.  e.  divine  service 
is  only  once  publicly  perfornuMl,  on  the  first  day,  about 
an  Imur  after  siuiriso ;  an<l  in  the  Turkish  empire  even 
this  Solitary  act  of  public  worship  is  now  no  longer  an- 
mnim’ed  by  the  inuezziiis,  or  public  criers,  from  tlie  tops 
of  the  minarets  or  turrets  of  the  mosques.  At  Constan¬ 
tinople  the  two  B  virams  are  celebrated  with  much  pomp. 
The  sultan  <ni  this  occasion  receives  the  liomage  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  empire,  and  proceeds  iu  state,  fid- 
lowed  hy  all  the  higher  otticers,  to  the  mosque.  As  the 
Mohammedans  have  a  lunar  year  of  354  days,  the  two 
festivals  run,  once  every  32yi-urs,  through  all  the  seasons. 

Bai'ram,  or  Bai'raiu  lialo'si,  a  small  and  miser¬ 
able  Turkish  town  iu  Natidia,  2o  m.  N.W.  of  Adramyti, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  .Mit^lene.  B.  is  not 
otherwise  remarkable  than  by  standing  close  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  yl.'f.sos,  a  strongly  fortifieil  and  maritime 
town,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  considerable.  It 
was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Troas, 

XX.  l‘i-16.) 

Bair<l«  Sir  David,  Bart.,  a  distinguished  British  gene¬ 
ral,  D.  in  Scotland,  in  1767.  Entering  the  army  in  1778, 
he  served  in  India,  and  wliile  brigadier-general,  he  led 
the  storming  party  that  carried  Seringupatani  by  assault, 
iu  1799.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  occa.'^ioii  he  was 
thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  subsequently 
served  his  country  by  the  capture  of  Capo  Tow’ii,  and 
at  the  taking  of  Co|ienhagen,  and  shared  the  glory  of 
Corunna  uiuler  Sir  John  Moore,  after  whose  death  on 
that  field  ho  became  .cominander-in-chief.  His  severe 
wounds,  however,  incapacitated  him  from  acting  in  that 
capacity.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  received  the  Onler  of  the  Bath.  D.  1S29. 

Baird,  William,  m.  n.,  an  eminent  English  zoologist,  b. 
1803.  lie  has  been  for  many  >  ears  chief  of  the  zoolog¬ 
ical  dei»irtment  of  the  British  Museum.  His  principal 
works  are,  the  Natural  History  ef  the  British  Kntomos- 
traca  (1850);  and  a  popular  Cgclopcedia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  8vo.,  published  in  1858. 

Baird'ia*  u.  {ZoUl.)  A  genus  of  entomostracous  Crus¬ 
tacea,  fam.  Cyprididxe.  They  inhabit  tre^h-water  |ion(is, 
and  a  considerable  number  are  found  in  a  fossil  state  in 
the  chalk  formation. 

Bjiird»'IO%vii,  in  Geoj-gia,  a  post-village  of  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  83  III.  W.  of  Augusta,  on  the  Athens  branch  of  the 
Georgia  railroad. 

Bairds'fowii,  in  Kentucky.  See  Bardstown. 

Kairdi^'ton’ii,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co. 

BairdH^towii,  in  Pmnsylvania,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  on  the  Conemaugh  river,  44  m.  E.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg;  pop.  about  360. 

Baireiitll,  {bi-reut',)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  the  cap.  of 
Upper  Franconia,  126  m.  from  Munich.  Manf.  Cottons 
and  woollens,  Ac.  Here  Jean  I’aul  Richter  died  iu  1825, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis  memory  by  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  Pop.  10,464. 

Bairn,  {barn,)  v.  [A.  S.  beam  ;  Scot,  bairn.]  A  cliild  ; 
ayoungsterof  either  sox.— Used  exclusively  in  Scotland, 
and  tlie  N.  of  England. 

Bai'ront,  a  seaport  of  Syria.  See  Betrout. 

Bait,  {bat,)  v.  [A.  S.  5a/a7i,  to  put  meat  upon  a  hook ; 
Sw.,  Goth,  beta,  to  feed.]  A  bit  of  food  or  other  substance 
put'on  a  hook  to  allure  fish,  fowls,  Ac. 

'•  The  plensanf'it.  aneling  in  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  gr)ldt.‘ii  f'srs  the  silver  stream, 

Au(i  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait." — Shake. 

_ Anytliing  which  allures;  an  enticement;  temptation. 

Sweet  word*  I  grant,  haita  and  allurements  sweet, 

But  greatest  hopes  with  greatest  crosses  mnat."— Fairfax. 

_ A  hasty  morsel  or  refreshment  taken  on  a  journey. 

_ V.  n,  [Goth,  heitan,  to  bite,  to  prick,  to  incite :  0.  Fr. 

ahelter.]  To  put  meat  on  a  hook  or  line  to  entice  fish,  Ac. 

“  Oh.  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 

With  saints  doth  bail  thy  hook  1  "~-Shak». 


— To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to  a  beast  upon  the 
road;  as,  to  bad  a  horse. 

— V.  i.  To  stop  and  lake  a  busty  refreshment  daring  a 
journey. 

*Mn  ail  our  journey  from  London  to  bis  house,  we  did  not  so 
much  as  bait  at  a  Whig  iuu." — AUduon. 

Bikit,  V.  a.  [Goth,  beitan,  to  bite,  to  prick,  to  incite ;  0.  Fr 
abetter;  Fr.  battre,  to  beat.]  To  provoke  and  harass  by 
inciting  dogs  to  attack;  to  harass;  to  attack  with  vio¬ 
lence;  us,  to  bait  a  bull  with  dogs. 

*'  Who  seeniiug  sorely  chafed  at  bis  baud, 

As  chained  bear,  whom  cruel  dogs  do  6ai<." — Faerie  Queene. 

— V.  i.  [Fr.  battre  de  Vaile,  or  des  aiUs,  to  flap  or  flutter.] 
To  clap  the  wings;  to  flutter,as  if  to  fly;  or  to  hover, 
as  a  hawk  over  her  prey  ;  to  make  an  otter  of  flying. 

“All  plum'd  like  ostridges,  that  with  the  wind 
iiaiUd  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd." — Shake. 

B4iit/iii^\  u.  The  act  of  furnishing  a  bait;  a  refresh* 
meiit  on  a  journey. 

Buil'iBi^'  Hollow,  in  New  lorA,  a  post-village  of  8uf- 
lolk  CO.,  zzi  111.  Is.S.L.  of  Albany. 

Bui  tool,  a  lortitied  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
presid.ul  Bengal,  60  m.  from  EUichpoor.  vlrcaof  district, 
OJO  sq.  m.^  J',p.  93,441. 

{bdz,)  n.  [8p.  bojeta,  probably  from  Baitp,  wliero 
it  was  first  made.]  A  coarse  woollen  stufl',  with  a  lung 
iiiip.  It  is  Bouiftimes  frizzed  on  one  side.  It  is  without 
wale  and  is  wrought  on  a  loom,  like  flannel. 

Baju^  {ba'zha,)  or  Bas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Baca, 
near  the  Danube,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Zambor;  pop.  20,087. 

BajH(lH-<lc«Naiita.-F69  {badia'da-dai-sanUa-fa',)  a 
low'll  ut  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Parana,  opposite  Santa  Fe;  pop.  about  7,000. 

Baj  adero,  n.  See  Bayadkre. 

Bajazet,  or  Batazeed  I.,  {bi-ah-zeed,)  an  Ottoman  Sul¬ 
tan,  u.  1347,  Bu^'ceeded  his  father,  Amurath  I.,  in 
1389.  He  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ashumed  the 
title  of  “  Sultan.”  The  ITirkish  empire  at  this  time  ex¬ 
tended  W.  from  tlie  Euplirales  to  tiie  shores  of  Europe, 
and  Amurath  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power 
at  Adriaiiople.  B-  wrested  the  N.  jiarts  of  Asia  Minor 
from  the  dominion  of  various  Turkish  emirs  whose  power 
hiul  long  been  established  tliere.  In  Europe  he  conquered 
Macedonia  and  T  hessaly,  and  invaded  Moldavia  ami  Hun¬ 
gary.  SigiMuumi,  king  of  the  bitter  country,  met  him 
at  the  head  of  1UU,U00  men,  including  the  fiower  of  the 
chivalry  of  France  and  Germany,  but  was  totally  defeated 
ut  Nic.opoli,  oil  tlie  I’anube,  28th  Sept..  1396.  .6.  i.s  said 
to  have  boasted,  on  the  ucciu>ion  of  this  victory,  that  he 
would  feed  hi.s  horse  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
His  progress,  however,  was  arrested  by  a  violent  attack 
of  the  gout.  B.  was  jirepiiring  for  an  attack  on  Coustaii- 
tiiiople,  w  hen  he  was  interrupted  l-y  Hie  ai»proach  of  Ti- 
niuiir  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Angora,  in 
Anatolia,  28th  July, '*402.  He  w’as  taken  captive,  and 
died  about  9  months  afterwards,  ut  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  He 
w'a-s  succeeded  by  Mohammed  1.  Modern  writers  reject 
as  a  fiction  the  story  of  the  iron  cage  in  which  B  W'as 
said  to  have  been  imprisoned.  B  was  surnamed  i/c/cri  w 
or  “The  Lightning;'  an  epithet  acipiired  from  the  fiery 
energy  of  his  soul,  and  the  rapidity  ol  his  destructive 
march.  He  was  suceeeded  by  his  son  Soliman  I. 

Bajaze'I’  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  lie  succeeded  his  father, 
Moliamnied  11.,  in  1481.  liis  brother  Zizim  contested 
the  empire  witli  liiiu,  assisted  by  Uaith  Bey,  sultan  of 
the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
into  Italy,  where  ho  died  iu  1496.  B.  undertook  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Cailh  Bey,  but  was  deleateil,  with  great 
loss,  near  Mount  Taurus  iu  Cilicia,  in  1489.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  Europe,  w  here,  in  tlie  eume  year,  his  generals 
conquered  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  B  was  engaged  in  long 
and  bloody  hostilities  with  the  Moldavians,  the  Rhodians, 
and  especially  the  Venetians,  w  ho  frequently  invaded  the 
S.  of  Greece;  and  with  Ismael,  king  ot  Persia.  At  lioine, 
he  hud  to  contend  against  his  rebellious  son  8elim,  to 
whom,  at  bust,  he  resigned  the  enqure.  He  dieii  in  1512, 
on  his  waj'  to  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  Ibr  his  rt^- 
tirenient.  It  has  been  suppo.seil  lliat  he  was  put  to  death 
by  tlie  order  of  his  son  He  was  a  man  of  nncuminon 
talents,  and  did  much  for  the  impro\cmentof  his  empire, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  sciences. 

Ba jot*co,  {ba-yOL'ko,) n.  [It., from  bojo, hrowm,  bay, from 
it’a  color.]  {rom.)  .4  copper  coin  in  Hie  Papal  States.  It 
istlieone  hundredth  partofaicwofo, and  its  value isubout 
]L^>cent.  tpt  BvJOCCiii.) 

Bajour,  {ba-Joor'.)  a  t'  rritory  of  N.  Afghanistan.  Area, 
estimated  at  370  sq.  m  De.sc.  Fertile,  surroumled  by 
mountains,  clothed  witli  forests  of  cedar  and  oak.  Its 
chief  town  is  calleil  Bajour,  and  is  sujiposed  to  he  the 
Bazira  of  the  historian  of  Alexumlor  the  Great.  P>p 
120,600. 

Bakes  V.  a.  [A.  S.  6acau  ;  Icel.  haka,  to  warm;  Scots. 
beik.]  To  heat,  dry,  and  harden  by  fire  or  the  sun’s  rays  •, 
as.  to  hake  bricks;  the  «un  ba'es  the  clay.  Specifically, 
to  ilroBS  and  jirepare  for  food  in  an  oven  or  heated  place. 
a.s,  to  bake  a  loaf. 

“The  sun  with  fiaming  arrows  pierc'd  the  flnod. 

And,  darling  to  ihe  bottom,  bak'd  the  mud.”— /?ryd«n. 

— To  harden  by  cold. 

“  The  earth....  is  baked  with  frost."— 

— V.  i.  To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

“  I  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  hake."-^Shak$. 

_ To  bo  baked;  to  dry  and  harden  in  heat;  as,  the  earth 

ftaA'M  in  the  burning  sun. 

Baked,  {bdkt,)p.  a.  Dried  or  hardened  by  heat;  cooked 
by  heat. 

Bake'-hoiiMe,  n.  [A.  S.  iTnpchus.]  A  house  or  building 
for  bilking;  a  place  for  baking  bread. 

Bake^-iuoat,  Baked'-meats,  n.  s.  and  pi.  Meat 
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propnrcd  by  baking;  vianiis  dressed  by  the  oven;  a«, 
“  tlie  funeral  haKad-ineaU.'^  —  Shales. 

Ba'ker,  n.  [A.  S.  b<Btrre;  lcv\. bakari ;  Sw.  hagart;  Dan. 
bagf>.rt;  Dut.  bukkf  r ;  Gor.  bdeker^  becker.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  bake  bread,  biscuit,  &c.  —  See  Breah. 

— A  small  portable  tin  oven  in  which  baking  is  performed. 
(.i4/n^^ncau.) —  \y’’>ibster. 

IWkery  Sir  Richard,  an  English  historian,  b.  in  1568. 
He  is  best  kn(>wu  as  the  autlior  of  a  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England  from  the  'l\me  of  the  Homan  Govern- 
meut  unto  the  Death  of  King  James,  (London,  ir4l.)  Tliis 
w;vs  long  held  in  repute  as  the  most  authentic  history  of 
his  country.  D.  in  the  Fleet  Brison,  London,  in  1641. 

lla'ker.  Sir  S\muel  White,  f.r.s.,  a  distinguished  English 
author  and  explorer,  B.  1821.  He  eitrly  showed  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  travel,  and  has  spent  a  great  por  thm  of  his 
life  in  .\siaand  Africa.  Witli  his  brother,  Ctd.  Baker,  in 

.  1848,  ho  nmlortook  the  organization  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  settlement  in  Ceylon,  of  which  country  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  in  his  Eight  leurs’ 
derings,  first  published  in  1855.  In  1861,  he  set  out  on 
an  expedition  into  Africa  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Cap- 
t4iins  Grant  and  Speko  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Hav¬ 
ing  explored  the  tributaries  of  the  Atbara,  a  ta^k  which 
occupied  some  montlH,  !»e  proceeded  to  Kharloum  in 
order  to  organize  hi.s  expedition  to  the  Great  White 
Nile.  In  Dec.,  1862,  he  started,  and  at  Gondoroko  was 
joined  by  Speke  and  Gr.int,  by  the  former  of  whom  B. 
was  told  that  the  natives  asserted  that  a  large  lake  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  west,  wliicli  w;is  believed  to  be  h  second 
source  of  the  Nile.  Capt  Speke  had  traced  tfie  river 
leading  tlmreto,  its  far  as  2®  20'  N.,  when  it  diverged  to 
the  W.,  and  he  very  unwillingly  relinquished  bis  ta^k. 
which  was  at  once  imlertakeu  by  B.^  who  was  a<rcom- 
panietl  by  his  wife.  He  met  with  great  difficulty  to 
organize  preparations  for  his  expedition,  the  natives 
refusing  to  g.»  with  him  south.  B  and  his  wife,  nothing 
daunted.  St  irted,  and  overtook  ih  •  trading  caravan,  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  Latooka  country,  17th  of  March,  ls63. 
They  then  ilirooted  their  course  tlimugh  the  Kamrasis 
country,  and  on  the  I4th  of  March,  1S64,  siglited  the  lake 
which  was  tliw  object  of  his  arduous  travel,  and  which 
he  named  Alb  ert  jV  I’cinya,  ami  ilrank  of  its  water.  The 
W.  shore  is  distant  66  ni.,  and  is  lined  by  mountains 
7,0U0  ft.  high.  This  lake  and  the  “Victoria  N'Yanza''’ 
constitute  the  two  great  reservoirs  of  the  Nile.  B.  is  the 
author  of  The  Rifle  and  Hoxmd  in  Ceylon,  (1853;)  and 
the  A!  Iiert  N'Yanza,  imblished  in  1866.  In  1871,  B.  was 
sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egyjit  in  command  of  a  military 
expedition  into  the  Ujiper  Nile  regions. 

Ha'ker,  a  S.W.  county  of  Georgia.  Area,  about  400  sq 
la  It  is  drained  by  Flint  River,  and  Ichaw'aynochaway 
Creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  C'/;>.  Newton.  This 
county  was  organized  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  John  Baker,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war 
of  Indi*poudence.  Pop.  6,843, 

Baker,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Martin  co. ;  pop.  about 

— .K  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  about  500. 

Ba'ker,  in  huoa,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ba-'ker,  iu  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champ. ligu  co.,  56  m.  AV. 
of  Columbus. 

Ba'ker,  a  courrty  of  Oregon,  situated  E.  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Idaho.  It  is  bounded 
partly  on  the  E.  by  Snake  River,  and  also  wintered  by 
Powder,  Malheur,  ami  Ow’yhee  rivers.  Its  surface  is 
hilly,  but  it  contains  large  tracts  of  excellent  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  together  with  numerous  valuable  claims 
which  are  annually  being  developed.  tUp.  Auburn. 
/>.p.  2,S04. 

Ba'ker  4'ity.  in  Oregon,  a  P.O.  of  Baker  co.,  pop.  312. 

Bii'kor  in  the  Polar  Sea,  discovered  by  Capt. 

Parry;  Lat.  74*^  58' N. ;  Lon.  97®  54' W. 

a.  Having  legs  like  a  baker,  i.  e.. 

I  a  idy  legs,  or  legs  that  curve  inward  at  the  knees. — 
Wright. 

B:i'kor*H  Ba^in,  in  Jersey,  a  P.  O.  of  Mercer  co.  ! 

Ba'kor's  BriclK'e,  in  AVu;  IbrA'.a  village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  15  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Angelicji,  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad. 

Ba'kor's  Cornors,  in  Wiscoiisin,  a  village  of  \Val- 
worth  CO.,  M)  111.  N.  E.  of  Klkhorn. 

Ba'kor*M  C'roMH  Boads,  in  Sorth  CkiroHna,  a  post- 
office  of  Franklin  co. 

Ba'ker*»  Fall^,  in  New  York,  and  on  the  Hudson 
river,  are  situate  in  Sandy  Hill  township,  Washington  co. 
There  is  Iktc  a  i  ivei -descent  of  70  It.  in  about  100  rods. 

Ba'ker!4liold,  in  Vermont,  a  post-townsliip  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  40  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  1,408. 

B:i'kor*si  <4a|>,  in  Tennessee,  n  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Ba'ker^H  Orovo,  in  Missf/uH,  a  P  0.  of  Barton  co. 

Ba'kor'H  l<slaiid,  in  Massachusetts,  an  island  off  Sa¬ 
lem  harbor,  5  m.  from  &dcm.  On  its  N.  end  is  a  light¬ 
house. 

B;«'koK!9  Minis,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

Ba'ker*s  Hiver,  in  New  //a//ip.v/o'/'r,  a  stream  flowing 
through  Grafton  co.,  and  t.illing  into  liio  Peiingewassei. 
a  little  above  Plymouth. 

Ba'ker's  Kuii,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Ilanly  co. 

Bu'kcrstou’il,  in  Ptiinsylrania,  a  post-office  of  West 
D-mt  township,  Alleghany  co.,  16  m.  N.by  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Bu'k<M*»%’ille«  in  (-■nnertimU,  a  i>ost-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  CO.,  32  m.  W,  of  Hartford. 

Ru'kersvillo,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  12  m.  8.  of  H.«g<‘rstow'n. 

Bn'kors%'illo,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Yaucy 
CO.,  209  in.  W .  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

—A  post  oilice  of  Mitchell  cu..  pop.  1,101. 

Ba'korsvillo,  in  Ohitf,  a  postndfice  of  Coshixton  co. 

Brt'korsvill<*,  in  Penu.'iylvauia.  a  P.O.  of  Somerset  co. 

Buk'ery,  n.  Ihe  trade  or  occupation  of  a  baker,  (a.) 


— A  place  for  baking;  a  bake-house. 

Bukc'well.  a  town  ami  par.  t)f  England,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Derby,  beautilully  situated  on 
the  N\ye.  Three  m.  N.E.  of  the  town  isC)iatsworth,aseat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ami  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  palaces  in  Englaml.  Its  fountains  and  watei-’vorks 
(with  the  exception  of  those  at  Versailles)  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  fluent  in  Europe.  '1  ho  gardens,  too,  have  a 
World-Wide  celebrity,  lladdon  Hall,  the  property  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Huiland,  now  the  most  perfect  of  ihe  ancient 
Eiigiinh  baronial  uian.sious,  is  also  situate  near  this  town. 
Pop.  12,379. 

Bak'liiiyKon,or  Bark'huyseii,  Ludolf,  a  famous 
Dutch  painier  of  marine  subjects,  n.  at  Emden,  1631. 
He  became  the  best  marine  jiaiiiter  of  his  time,  and  es¬ 
pecially  delighted  in  the  representation  of  storms  at  sea, 
to  do  which  effectually,  he  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
tempest  to  put  to  Sea  in  a  small  boat,  often  to  liis  immi¬ 
nent  peril.  The  jiecuharity  of  his  subjects,  coupled  with 
a  ciit.un  buoyant  originality  of  ch.iracter,  tended  to 
m.iko  li.iii  highly  renowned,  and  greatly  sought  after. 
When  the  Cz.ir,  Peter  the  Great,  vi.-'ited  Holland,  he  de¬ 
sired  22.  to  give  him  lessons  in  naval  drawings.  Louis 
XIV'.,  who  had  bt*«  u  presented  with  one  vt  B.'a  best  pic¬ 
tures,  liighly  patronized  him  afterwards.  B.  was  also  a 
good  engraver  of  sea-jiieces,  and  a  \n  riter  of  spirited 
verses.  D.  1709.  B.'s  pictures  are  held  at  the  present 
day  in  the  highest  repulatitui,  ami  cuinmaud  fancy 
prices.  They  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar 
excellences  «if  llie  Dutch  school,  —  richness,  transpar¬ 
ency,  delicate  handling,  and  appropriate  color.  No  artist 
ever  excellcil  lum  in  the  art  of  giving  depth  without 
darkne.ss:  freq.ieiitly,  in  his  pictures  of  an  apjiroaching 
storm,  the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  labor  with  gloom, 
yet  the  clearnes.s.  and  even  vivacity  of  effect,  are  not  in 
the  le.TSt  impaired. 

Bak'iug:,  fi.  in  a  general  sense,  any  process  of  dryingor 
hardening  by  heat ;  but  usually  restrictetl  to  the  mode  or 
act  of  cooking  food,  principally  breail,  in  a  hciiled  room 
or  oven. — Applied  also  to  the  quantity  cooked  at  once; 
as,  “  a  baking  of  bread  "  —  See  Bre  vi). 

Bako'ny  Wald,  (“Forest  of  Bakony,”)  a  densely 
wooded  mountain-range  of  Hungary,  soutli  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  dividing  the  great  ami  little  ilungarian  plains.  Im¬ 
mense  herds  of  swine  are  aiimially  driven  hither  to  feed 
upon  the  mast  of  the  forest.  J  he  keepersof  these  swine 
furnish  those  notoriou.s  robbers  who  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  ballads  of  tlie  Hungarian  people,  and  in  the 
imagination  of  travellers.  Tlie  saintly  King  Stephen 
founded  u  cloistiT  in  the  forest,  1030  a.  d.  Only  in  recent 
time.s  lias  this  dangerous  territory  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored.  The  hills  have  an  average  Inaglit  of  2000  feet, 
with  quarries  of  valuable  marble,  in  which  a  considera¬ 
ble  export  trade  is  done. 

Bu  Uoii,  Bk'ku,  or  IUd'ko,  (Im'ku.)  r  fortified  seaport 
of  European  Rus-ia,  in  tlie  prov.  of  ilaglu-staii,  on  tlie  S. 
sluu'e  of  the  pi-niii.-'Ula  of  Apslieron,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Caspian  S<‘a,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  port.  Lat. 
40®  22'  N.;  Lou.  50®  10'  E.  Its  excellent  liarbor,  ami 
central  and  advanced  position,  givt»  it  great  advantages 
as  a  trading  station.  The  value  of  the  imports,  princi¬ 
pally  raw  silk  and  cottiui  goods  from  Persia,  amount 
annually  to  nbi»ut  2.7>Oi».OnO  roubles.  Its  chief  exports 
are  naphtha,  sattron,  and  oil.  Pt/p.  13,392.  See  Apshe- 

RO.V. 

Bak'MliiKll,  n.  See  IUckshi-h. 

Bakti'liiMerai,  or  BakhtcuissvRai.  (bak-she'sa'rai,) 
[“  Palace  of  the  Gardens,”]  a  town  ol  Russia,  in  Crimea,  of 
which,  while  under  Tartar  rule,  it  was  the  cap.  and  Hie 
residenceof  the  Khan,  lies  7  m.  S.VV'.  of  Simpheropol.  It 
is  seated  in  a  spot  of  romantic  beauty.  It  is  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Tartiirs.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  Khans  has 
been  repaired  ami  is  preserved  in  all  its  lormer  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Pp.  e.stinialed  at  lU,U00. 

Bak'toj^aii,  or  B\KrKGHiAN,  a  salt  lake  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fars,  about  50  m.  from  auiraz;  60  m.  long, 
with  an  average  breailth  of  8  m. 

Ba'kil«aTarkisli  sea]iort.  See  Bakou. 

Bal,  Balliii,  Bally*  [IrJ  A  prefix  attached  to  some 
150  places  in  Ireland.  It  signifies  a  townshipor  village, 
us  /ya/briggan,  liaUnuuiloG,  B‘illy\>\innioii. 

Bal'a,  a  townsliip  of  England  in  N.  Wales,  co  Merio¬ 
neth, 37  m.  N.W.  by  \V.  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  largest  of  tlie  W'elsh  lakes,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country;  6,987.  —  In  the  neigh liorhood  occur  the 
Bala  Bed.e,  a  local  deposit,  which  torm  a  group  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison.  They  consist  of  a  lew 
beds,  rarely  more  than  2o  feet  in  thickness.  'The  beds 
are  chiefly  composed  of  hard  crystalline  limestone,  al- 
tern.iting  with  solter  argillaceous  bands,  w'hich  decom- 
po.se  more  freely,  ami  leave  the  limestone  like  a  cornice 
moulding,  affording  a  characteristic  by  which,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  the  Bala  Beds  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  roi  ks  of  hard  gritty  slate  above  and  below. 
Trilobites  and  Cystideoi  are  the  predominant  fossils  of 
the  group. 

Bal'ii  or  Li.yn  Tegid,  a  lake  of  Merionethshire  in 

N.  Wales,  situated  ambl  magnificent  scenery.  It  is  about 
4  m.  long  by  1  broad,  ami  abounds  witli  salmon. 

Balaam,  (bai'lum,)  was  the  son  of  Boor,  and  seems  to 
lia VO  lived  at  Pethor,  a  city  of  Meso|iotHniia.  B.  is  one  of 
those  instances,  in  Scripture,  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  posse.ssing  a  certain  knowdeiige  of  the  one 
true  God.  Ho  was  a  poet  ami  a  prophet,  apparently 
celebrated  for  wisdom  and  sanctity.  In  his  time  the 
I>ruelites  were  encampeil  in  the  plains  of  Moah.  Palak, 
the  king  of  Moab,  having  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of 
his  neighl>ors.  the  .\m<)rites,  by  this  people,  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Midianites  against  them,  am!  dis- 
j):itehed  ines-seiigers  to  Balaam  witli  the  rewardsof  </iVi- 
7uition  iu  their  hands.  When  the  elders  of  Moab  and 


Midian  told  him  their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request, 
for  he  invited  them  to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.  These  mis- 
givingH  were  confirmed  by  God’s  express  prohihilion  of 
his  journey.  B  reported  the  answer,  and  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  B.ilak  returneil.  The  king  of  Moah,  however, 
not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and  more 
lionorahle  princes  to  Balaam.  The  prophet  again  re- 
tused,  but  iiutwitlistanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry 
the  night  with  him,  that  he  iiiiglit  know  what  the  Lord 
would  say  unto  him  lurtlier ;  and  thus  by  his  importu¬ 
nity  he  obtained  Irom  God  the  permission  he  desired, 

1  '.i  was  Warned  at  the  same  time  that  his  actions  would 
be  overruled  according  to  the  Divine  will.  B  therefore 
jiroceeded  on  his  journey  with  the  niebsengers  of  Balak. 
But  Gods  anger  was  kindled  at  tills  manifestation  of 
determined  sell-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  “Tlie dumb  ass, 
speaking  willi  man  s  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the 
prophet,”  (2  JH.  ii.  16.)  It  is  evident  that  Baliuini, 
aitliuugli  acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throw¬ 
ing  an  air  of  mystery  round  Ids  wisdom,  from  the 
instructions  lie  gave  balak  to  ofier  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him. 
His  religion,  therefore,  was  probably  llie  naturai  result 
of  a  general  ai  quaiiitaiice  with  God  not  confirmed  by 
any  covenant.  Balaam's  love  of  the  wages  of  unright¬ 
eousness  and  his  licentious  counsel  are  referred  to  iu 

2  Pet.  ii.  15,  and  Jude  11.  Though  the  utterance  of 
Balaiim  was  overruled  so  that  he  could  not  curse  the 
children  of  Israel,  he  neveitheless  suggested  to  the 
Moabites  the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to  commit  for¬ 
nication.  The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  Num.  xxv. 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain  by  the 
sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  curse, 
{Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22.) 

Balaeli'iia,  or  BAbAKHNA,(f^-/aAr'77a,)  atown  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  gov.  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  on  the  Volga,  l2U  m. 
from  St.  Petersburg;  Lat.  56®30'N.;  Lun.  4o®  29'  E.; 
piop.  about  4,000. 

Bal'actioiig;,  n.  [Malay,  bdlachdn.]  A  substance  con¬ 
sisting  of  pounded  or  bruised  fish,  and  used  in  the  East 
as  a  comliment  with  rice. —  Worvf.ster. 

BalcP'lia,  n.  [From  Phoenician  6aa/man,  king  of  fishes.] 
{Zoul.)  The  Right-W  hale,  a  genus  of  cetaceous  animals, 
family  Baletniace. —  18ee  B.ALiE.MDiE,  and  Whale. 

Balte'nida*,  n.  {Zool.)  A  family  of  animals,  order 
Cetacea.  They  are  marine,  viviparous,  suckle  their 
young  like  other  mammalia,  respire  by  lungs,  and  have 
distinct  separate  blow-holes;  they  have  warm  blood,  and 
no  reeth,  but  in  tlK*ir  place  are  found  plates  of  baleen  or 
whalebone  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  The  genus  Ba^ 
comprising  the  Right  U  Awfe proper, is  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  word  Whale,  7.  r.  — Tlie  genus  Baler- 
noptera  comprises  whales  with  a  dorsal  fin  and  short 
baleen,  which  are  known  umlerthe  names  of  Fin-backs, 
Razor-backs,  and  Kosquals.  They  equal,  and  in  many 
cases  much  exceed,  the  Right  Whale  in  length,  —  some 
have  been  seen  lUO  feet  long,  —  but  yield  lar  less  oil. 
They  are  exceedingly  poweiiul  and  rapid  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  are  captured  with  ilie  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger.  One  or  two  species  are  common  on  the  N.  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  America. 

BuliPiiop'tera,  n.  {From  Balana,  and  Gr.  pteron,  a 
w'iiig.j  bee  RAi.iENimE. 

BAlaftliaiit',  an  inland  prov.  of  S.  Hindostan.  in  the 
British  pres,  of  Madras,  between  13®  15'  and  lo®  2U'  N. 
Lat.;  and  75®  40'  and  79®  20'  E.  Lon.,  consisting  of  pait 
of  the  region  called  Bulaghaut.  or  “above  the  Ghauts,” 
having  N.  Kiiruool  and  the  Nizam’s  territories;  K.  Gun- 
toor,  Nellore,  and  Arcot;  S.  Mysore ;  and  W.  Dharwar. 
Length  about  200  m. ;  breadlb,  various.  A7‘e.a,  25,456  sq. 
m.  Surface,  irregular,  and  soil  fertile.  Plantations  of 
indigo,  betel,  sugar-cane,  red-pepper,  tobacco,  &c.,  are. 
extensively  scattered  ovcrthecouutry.  This  prov.  once 
formed  part  of  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Bijyaugur.  and 
on  its  fall  was  divided  into  several  independent  states, 
until  conquered  in  rapid  succession  by  IlyderAli,  between 
1766  and  1780.  On  the  disiiH'iubermeiit  of  Tijipoo  Saib’s 
empire  iu  1799,  a  considerable  portion  came  into  the 
po^ses^ioIl  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  remainder 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1841.  ibp.  about  2,500,000. 

B.  is  almost  <*qually  divided  into  the  districts  oX Beiiary 
ttiid  (hutiiapah,  q.  v. 

Bala^'uer,  (5H'/a-i/oo'atr,)a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 

14  ill.  N.E.  of  Lerida ; 7)0;).  6.532. 

Ba'IaK,  an  idolatrous  king  of  Moab,  during  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  were  drawing  near  the  Promised 
Land.  He  was  fiUeil  with  terror  lest  they  should  attack 
and  destroy  him,  and  implored  the  soothsayer  Balaam 
{q.v.)  to  come  and  curse  tliem.  His  fears  and  ids  devices 
were  alike  in  vain.  {Dent.  ii.  9.) 

Bala'ka*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Randolph  co. 

Balakla'va,  or  B^LACLA'VA,  a  small  seaport  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  at  the  S.IV.  extremity  of  the  Crimea;  Lat. 
44®  29'  N. ;  Lon.  33®  34'  40”  E.  It  has  a  small  but  excel¬ 
lent  harbor,  land-locked,  and  with  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  ships.  P>p.  about  3,000.  —  A  great  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  here,  Oct.  26,  1854,  between  the  Russians 
nml  the  allied  Anglo-French  troops. 

Balaml>an;;'aii*  {iHi'lam-ban'gan,)  an  island  of  the  E. 
Archipelago,  lying  off  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo;  Lat. 

7®  15' N. ;  iam.  117®  5' E  ;  15  m.  long,  and  3  broad.  It 
has  a  rich  soil,  and  two  harbors  abounding  in  fish,  but 
it  is  uninhabited. 

Balance,  (6a/dn.f,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Du.;  from  Lat.  his, 
doulde.  and  lanr,  lancts,  ii  plate,  platter,  or  dish,  scale 
ofabalaiice.J  (Phys.)  An  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  relative  weight  of  substances  is  determined.  As  an 
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Instrument  of  common  use,  the  term  xcales  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  applied,  the  term  B.  bein^  commonly  given  only 
to  a  superior  sort  of  scales,  executed  with  all  tho  pre¬ 
cision  necessary  for  the  nicest  operations  of  physics,  and 
particularly  of  chemistry.  In  its  greatest  simplicity,  a 
balance,  or  pair  of  scales,  {Fig.  2t)8,)  congists  of  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  A,  C,  B,  called  the  beam,  with  its  fulcrum 


C  in  the  middle,  ainl  two  scales,  I),  K.  suspended,  one  fniin 
^cl»  extremity  »»!  tlie  beam.  Tlie  substance  to  be  weighe«l 
is  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  counterjM)isc,  usually  con¬ 
sisting  of  metiil  weights,  in  the  other,  the  instnuneiit 
being  suspended  from  a  ring,  F,  immediately  abc.ve  the 
fulcrum.  In  tho  mo.st  delicate  balances  of  this  ilescrip- 
tion,  the  fulcrum  consists  of  a  steel  prism,  wlilch  trav¬ 
erses  the  beam,  and  rests  with  its  sharp  edge  upon  two 
supports,  formed  of  agate  or  polishe*!  steel;  ni‘*reover, 
a  needle  or  pointer  is  ti\ed  to  the  beam,  and  oscillates 
With  it  in  front  of  a  graduated  arc.  If  the  two  arms 
of  a  balance  be  not  precisely  of  the  same  length,  the 
scale  append«Ml  to  the  longer  arm  will  turn  witli  a  less 
weight  than  that  hanging  from  tho  shorter  arm;  so, 
al.so,  if  one  arm  of  the  lever  he  heavi<T  than  the  «jther, 
the  scale  on  that  side  mu^t  pp'ponderate.  With  sucli 
an  iniperfwt  pair  of  scales,  h»iw  'ver,  the  true  weiu;ht  of 
a  substance  may  be  ascertain -d.  by  weighing  it  first  in 
one  scale  and  then  in  tlie  other,  and  deducting  from  the 
greatest  weight  h  ilf  the  «lifT'rence  <»f  tho  weights  indi¬ 
cated.  The  chemical  balance  is  an  instrum  Mit  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  delicacy.  It  is  merely  a  pair  of  scales  made 
with  the  greatest  possible  precision  and  accuracy,  and 
is  used  for  weighing  portions  of  substances  sep.irated  by 
analysis.  It  i.s  also  used  to  weigh  borlies  to  bo  united  by 
synthesis.  The  whole  theory  of  niodi*rn  ch-'inistry  may 
be  said  to  rest  u{>on  the  perfection  to  which  the  chemic  d 
balance  has  been  brought.  It  is  a.s  neces.sary  to  the 
chemist  as  tlio  transit-instrument  aii4  telescope  are  to 
the  astronomer.  Being  so  important  atnl  delicate  an 
instrument,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  to  use,  the 
slightest  carelessness  being  sufficient  to  nullify  an  obser¬ 
vation  made  by  its  means.  It  consi-.i8  essentially  of  the 
beam,  tlie  fulcrum,  tlie  points  of  suspension,  and  the 
pans.  The  beam  i.s  generally  matle  of  Ihmss.  in  the  form 
of  a  long  rhomboid.  At  an  e.xactiy  equal  distance  from 
each  end  is  fixed  the  fulcrum,  whicli  is  generally  a  steel 
knife-eilge,  supported  by  agate  planes.  A  coiitrivanco  is 
used  for  raising  the  beam  so  as  to  keep  the  fulcrum  from 
resting  on  the  pianos  of  support  when  not  in  use,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  knifve<lge  becom¬ 
ing  worn.  The  object  of  having  a  sh  ir[).  li  ird  knife-edge 
resting  on  hard  jdanes  is  to  decrease  friction  as  much  as 
possible,  it  being  obvious  that  8en-.ilulity  iiicrease.s  as 
friction  diminishes  The  fulcrum  should  be  fixed  just 
above  the  centre  of  gravity,  yet  not  too  much  so,  as,  the 
greater  the  distance  between  it  and  the  fulcrum,  the 
greater  will  be  the  stability  of  the  balance:  or,  in  other 
words,  the  bal.mce  will  be  less  sensible,  from  the  greater 
difficulty  with  w’hich  the  beam  Is  moved.  Most  balances 
have  a  contrivance  for  raising  tjr  l(jwering  the  centre  of 
gravity.  The  points  of  Kuspension  are  at  each  end,  and 
are  formed  of  hard  steel  knife-edges,  working  on  agate 
planes,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  fulcrum.  'I  he  iioints  of 
suspension  must  be  at  absolutely  ecjual  distances  from 
the  fulcrum,  otherwise,  according  io  the  propertiu.s  t»f 
the  lever,  the  weight  indicated  will  be  different  in  e;i<  h 
pan.  The  pans  are  generally  coated  with  platinum,  to 
avoid  corrosion,  and  are  suspended  by  silver  wires.  To 
the  centre  of  the  beam  is  attached  a  needle  index,  which 
indiimtes  the  equality  of  weight  in  each  pan  by  the 
equality  of  its  vihratioiis  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  a 
scale  placed  hehiiid  it.  In  some  balances  an  index  is 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  viewed  througli  a 
microscope  in  it.s  pH.H.«<age  npwartls  and  downwaids  over 
a  fine  scale  attiched  to  a  fixed  arm  at  a  little  distance 
fnmi  it.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  to  pn*- 
servo  it  from  the  action  of  gases  or  dust.  Caustic  lime 
is  always  placed  inside  the  case,  to  absorb  any  moisture 
that  might  settle  on  the  working  parts  of  the  balance. 
B  dances  have  been  brought  to  marvellous  perfection  i'y 
Kam«len,  Kater,  Rohinson,  (Ertling.  Sacre,  and  others. 
M  Stas,  in  his  researches  on  tho  atomic  weights  of  cer¬ 
tain  elenient.s.  employed  a  balance  made  by  .M.  Sacie 
which  turned  with  the  ten-millionth  part  ot  the  weiglit 
in  each  pan.  Anotlo-r,  used  by  the  same  philos«*pher, 
weighed  true  to  t  he  twii-thousandth  partot  agr.iin.  The 
weights  Used  iu  such  balances  arc  made  with  the  same 
precision;  they  will  b*'  described  under  \V  eighth.  A 
small  piece  of  platinum  wire,  called  a  rider,  slhles  along 
tlie  beam,  whicli  is  graduatetl.  ami  indicates  by  its  posi¬ 
tion  a  very  small  weight,  on  the  principle  of  the  steel¬ 
yard,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  weights  that 
are  almost  invisible  from  their  smallness.  Warm  sub¬ 
stances  shoiil<l  be  allowi^d  to  cool  before  weighing,  as 
the  upward  currents  caused  by  their  heat  would  vitiate 


the  result.  —  For  other  varieties  of  tho  balance,  see 
M'EELY.vkn,  Sprino-lalance,  Weighino-M.^chi.ve,  &c. 

— Metaphorically,  tlie  action  of  the  mind  employed  in 
comparing  one  thing  with  another. 

'*  1  have  in  equal  balance weighed 
What  wrong  our  arms  may  do.  what  wrongs  we  suffer  : 
(iriefs  heavier  than  our  offences. ■' — Shake. 

— Equijxiise ;  equality  4>f  weiglit,  power,  or  advantage. 

“  Love,  lujpe,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure’s  smiling  train; 

Hate,  fear,  und  grief,  the  family  of  pain  ; 

These,  mix'd  with  art.  and  to  due  bounds  conhn'd. 

Make  and  maiuuiu  the  balance  of  the  mind."— i'ope. 

(Com.)  The  amount  which  remains  due  by  one  or  two 
persons,  vxhohave  been  deiliiig  together,  the  other, 
alter  the  setilcment  of  llndr  accounts.  —  The  term  gen,' 
tral  b  tiance  is  someiimes  use«l  to  signify  the  difference 
which  is  due  to  a  party  claiming  a  lien  on  goods  in  his 
hand.s  for  work  or  lalmr  iloue.  or  money  expended  in 
relation  to  those  and  other  goods  of  the  debtor.  —  See 
B.\L\NC,.-SHEt.T. 

— In  coinmercial  language,  what  remains  of  anything;  as, 
the  balano'  of  a  stock,  of  an  account,  &c. 

(Astron.'j  The  sign  Liiiiu,  7.  r. 

{ll'‘roU)gy.)  The  wheel  that  governs  the  movements 
of  a  watch,  and  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  to  a  clock.  This  wheel  is  impelled  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  crown-wheel  of  the  escapemeni  (q.  v.),  and 
in  the  other  by  a  fine  spiral  spring.  The  balance-spring. 
as  this  latter  portion  of  the  niacliine  is  called,  consists 
of  a  coil  of  steel  wire  so  delicately  manufactured  that 
4,dU0  of  them  scarcely  weigh  more  than  an  ounce.  As 
the  rate  of  vibration  greatly  depemis  on  the  diameter 
of  tho  balance,  marine  chronometers  and  some  of  the 
finest  watches  are  furnished  with  comjHmsation  balances, 
which  do  not  increase  in  diameter  witii  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature.  In  the  coniiiensatioii  balance,  ihe  ciicuinfer- 
enco  of  tho  wheel  i.s  made  of  two  metals  liaving  differ¬ 
ent  rates  of  expaiiMon  fast  soldered  together,  the  most 
expansililo  being  on  tho  outside.  Tlie  comjiound  ring 
i-i  cut  through  iu  two  or  more  places,  and  is  weighted  at 
opposite  points.  When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
tno  ring  expands,  but,  owing  to  the  unequal  diiatiUiun  of 
the  metJils.each  segment  assumes  a  sharper  curve,  where¬ 
by  its  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  inwards,  and  the  ex¬ 
pansive  effect  completely  couipeiisated.  Under  Mr. 
Belli  a  patent,  both  balance  and  balance-spring  are  occa¬ 
sionally  coated  with  gold  by  the  electro-metallurgic 
pri»c»*ss. 

Bal'anoc*  V.  a.  [Fr  balancer.]  To  weigh  in  a  balance; 
to  bring  to  an  equilibrium  or  equip(»i3e.  —  To  weigh 
rea-sons.  —  To  regulate  and  adjust;  to  counterpoise;  to 
niuko  e([iial;  to  settle,  as  an  account. 

— w.  To  be  in  equilibrium  or  on  a  poise ;  to  have  equal 
weic:ht.  power,  intluence,  &c.  —  To  hesitate;  to  fluctuate. 

{Dam  ing.)  To  move  towards  a  person  opposite,  and 
th''ii  ha<  k.  —  \ytbster. 

Bal'aii4*c*tiMli,  n.  (Z-hJI.)  A  remarkable  fish  of  the 
gen.  Zygeena,  nativeof  tho  Mediterranean  Sea.  Theshapi* 
of  its  monstrous  head  has  been  likened  to  a  blacksmith's 
large  hammer. 

Baraiii*einent«  n.  [Fr.,  compensation.]  (PUynoL) 
A  law  of  teratogeiiy,  as  maintained  by  (leuffroy  St.  Hil¬ 
aire,  by  which  exuberance  of  nulrition  in  one  organ  is 
supposed  to  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  total 
or  partial  atrophy  of  some  oilier,  or  conversely. 
Bal'anoc  Bouor.  (/b/ff.)  The  first  coinbined  at¬ 
tempt  to  preserve  tho  balance  of  power  in  Kuropean 
affairs  w.is  made  during  ihe  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
YIII.  of  France,  14yi-14;Hi.  Incited  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  the  Italian  States  and  some  other  Euro¬ 
pe. m  powers  held  secret  conferences  by  night  at  Venice, 
and  the  celebrated  League  was  signed  at  tlnit  city,  March 
iil,  14y5,  between  Austria,  Milan,  Home,  Sjuiin,  ami  the 
Venetian  republic.  Its  effect  was  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  French  king.  Kt)bertsun  remarks,  that 
princes  and  statesmen  “  hinl  discovered  the  method  ol 
preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  degree  of 
power  as  was  ineonKistent  with  the  general  liberty;  and 
had  manifested  the  iiiipoi  taiice  of  attending  to  that  great 
secret  in  imMlern  policy,  the  preservation  of  a  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power  among  all  the  ineinbers  of  the  system 
into  whic  h  the  States  (»f  Europe  are  formed.”  After 
showing  that  the  attention  of  Italian  statesmen  was  from 
tli.it  period  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principle, 
he  ailds:  **  Nor  was  the  idea  coiirtneil  to  iheni  Self-pre¬ 
servation  taught  other  jKJWi-rs  to  adiqit  it.  It  grew  to 
be  fashionaiile  and  universal.  From  this  au’a  we  can 
tr.ice  the  progress  of  that  intercourse  between  nation.s 
wiiicli  has  linked  the  powersof  Europe  soclosely  togetlier; 
and  can  ilihcern  the  operaticui  of  that  provident  jiolicy 
which,  during  peace,  guards  against  remote  and  contin¬ 
gent  dangers;  and,  in  war,  has  prevented  rapid  and  de- 
Htriictivo  c»)nquests.'’  'J’lie  principle  was  first  publicly 
acknowledged  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Oct.  24,  1048. 
The  attempt  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  different  States  of  Europe  has  doubtless  caused  some 
w.ir.'C,  but  it  lias  unquestionably  prevented  more.  It  is 
this  that  has  led  to  that  great  confederacy  that  exists 
among  all  the  States  of  Europe,  and  keeps  in  awe  the 
ambitious  de.signs  of  any  one  of  them  that  might  desire 
t<»  eiicia»acli  upon  the  rights  of  its  neighbors.  At  present 
tin*  bfihince  of  power  in  Europe  is  principally  maintained 
by  the  six  great  powers,  Franco,  England,  Russia,  Prus¬ 
sia,  .Austri.i,  and  Italy — the  wi.se  policy  of  America  hav¬ 
ing  been,  till  now.  not  to  interfere  in  European  contests. 
*’The  grand  and  distinguishing  teuture  of  the  balancing 
system  is  the  perpetual  attention  to  foreign  affairs  which 
it  inculcates;  the  constant  watchfulness  over  every  nation 
which  it  prescribes;  tho  subjiK'tion  in  which  it  places  all 
national  pus.sions  and  anti[>athie8  to  the  fine  and  delicate 
view  of  remote  expediency  ;  the  unceiising  care  which  it 
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dictates  of  nations  most  remotely  situated,  and  apparently 
unconnected  with  ourselves;  the  general  union  whichit 
has  effected  of  all  the  European  powers,  obeying  certain 
laws,  and  ac  tuated  in  general  by  a  common  principle;  in 
fine,  the  right  of  iniitual  inspection  universally  recog¬ 
nized  among  civilized  States  in  the  rights  of  public  envoys 
and  residents.” 

Bal'ance  of  Trade.  (Polit.  J-ktm.)  See  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade. 

BaUaneer,  n.  One  who  balances. 

Bal^ance-reef,  n.  (Naut.)  A  reef-band  that  crosses 
a  sail  diagonally,  used  to  contract  it  in  a  storm. —  Webster. 

Bal'ancers,  n.  (Zoul.)  Two  slender  membraneou.s  ap¬ 
pendages,  called  also  haUeres,  inserteii  on  either  side  of 
the  inetathorax  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Pipte.7’a,  (Fig.  2C9.)  They  are  always  small  and  movable, 
and  vary  much  in  size  and 
form,  according  to  the 
cbiss  of  insects  by  which 
they  are  possessed.  They 
usually  consist,  however, 
of  an  elongated  style  with 
a  small  rounded  bead. — 

Entomologistsdiffergreat-  ( 
ly  as  to  tile  use  of  these' 
organs.  It  is  generally 
believed  now,  that  they 
are  the  representatives  of 
the  posterior  pair  of  wings, 
and  are  attached  to  the 
true  inetathorax.  This, 
however,  is  disputed  by 
some  entomologists,  vvho 
say  that  they  are  athu  hed 
to  the  segment,  which 
bears  a  pair  of  spiracles, 
and  that  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  function 
of  respiration.  The  former  is  the  opinion  most  gener¬ 
ally  held,  and  is  probably  correct.  All  dipterous  insects 
possess  B.;  ami  as  the}'  keep  them  in  constant  motion, 
they  are  evidently  of  great  importam'e  to  them. 

BAraiioe-slioet^  n.  (O/m.)  A  written  statement 
made  by  a  merchant  or  trader,  or  juepared  by  a  j>rofes- 
sioiial  acciuintaiit.  to  show  exactly  the  financial  coixlition, 
at  any  specified  time,  of  any  particular  business  or  mon¬ 
etary  enterjirise.  It  should  exhibit  ihe  balance  ot  both 
debits  and  credits  a.s  they  appear  in  the  ledger  accounts; 
the  nett,  or  final  b.ilance  showing  either  the  gain  or 
loss  that  has  accrued.  Balance-sheets  are  usually  made 
up  lialf-yearly. 

Baranciii^f  Wheel.  See  Watec-wiikels. 

Balaiii'niiM.  u.  (Z<vl)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Cnrcvlumidiv.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  destructive  to  the  kernels  of  some  kinds 
of  fruit.  B-  nncum,  the  nut-weevil,  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  filbertanii  common  nut.  having  b<»red  a  hole  fir  that 
purpose  ill  the  nut  wlu*n  it  is  young  and  tenller.  The 
liirviv  feeil  upon  the  kernel,  and  at  the  proper  time  gnaw 
a  hole  in  the  nut  and  make  their  escape*  into  the  ground, 
where  they  burrow  ami  remain  till  they  assume  the  pupa 
state,  from  which  iu  the  follow'ing  summer  the  perfect 
insect  ciunes  Ibrtli.  B.  glanilinm,  another  species,  at¬ 
tacks  the  acorn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previously 
mentioned  spi-ciea  does  the  nm.  The  perfect  insects  or 
beetles  are  small,  and  possess  a  long  slender  rostrum  or 
snout,  which  is  furnished  at  the  tip  with  an  apparatus 
fitted  for  boring  the  bole  in  the  nut,  into  which  it  deposits 
its  eggs.  (Fig.  270.) 


Fig.  269.  —  hessian  plt, 

{Cecidomya  destructor.) 
(Magoified.) 


Pig.  270. — 1.  BALANINOS  NUCDM. 

3.  The  Mps  of  the  roatrum.  maguiSeil,  sbowiug  the  jaws,  a  a 
3.  BraDch  of  nut-tree,  showing  the  nut  bored. 


Bal'anites,  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  cirripwlia, 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  Balanus.  Many  speoies  are 
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dearribeii,  chiefly  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  crag  fur- 
ination. 

Balaiiioplioracese,  (hal'a-no-fo-rai'se-e^)  Cynomoui- 
UMs, «.  p/.  (Bnt.)  Ah  order  of  plants,  class  Rhizogens. 
Diag.  S^tems  amorphous,  fungoid ;  peduncles  scaly ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  spikes;  ovules  solitary,  pendulous;  fruit  one-seeded. 
These  plarits  are  parsisites,  and  are  found  growing  on  the 
roots  of  various  woody  plants,  especially  in  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  mouiitalns  of  Asia  and  South  America. 
They  have  no  leaves;  their  stems  are  of  various  colors, 
but  never  green;  their  })eduncle8  are  naked  or  scaly, 
bearing  spikes  of  flowers,  usually  white.  Bpetnes.  Many 
are  remarkable  for  their  astringent  properties;  others 
are  edible,  and  a  few  secrete  a  kind  of  wax.  Two  plants 
of  this  order  are  worthy  of  note;  namely,  Vynomin-imn 
Otccineuin  and  Langsdorfjiahypogcra.  The  first  i.s  the/«?<- 
yus  melilenyiiao^ pharmacologists.  f<»rmeriy  highly  valued 
asa8tyi>tic;  the  second  yiel*ls  large  <juantities  of  wa.x, 
which  is  used  for  making  candles  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Ciianada.  The  order  includes  37  species,  divided 
into  14  genera. 

n.  The  Acorn-shells  or  Barnacles,  a 

genus  of  multivalve  cirripedia,  usually  found  adhering 
to  various  submarine  jiroductions,  whether  fixed  or  mov¬ 
able  :  such  as  the  harder  8ea*]>lants  and  all  sorts  of  crus- 
taceous  as  w'ell  as  testaceous  animals,  rocks,  ships,  tim¬ 
ber,  &c.  —  See  Acor.n-shkll. 

Balaruc'«  a  village  of  France,  near  Frontignan,  dep. 
ileruult,  near  the  border  of  a  large  pool  {kangde  Thau). 
Lat.  43°  28'  N.;  Lon.  3°  41'  E.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
saline  and  thermal  waters.  Their  temperature  is  about 
118°  K. 

Bal'as,  or  a  town  of  Syrisi,  situate  at  the  N.W. 

corner  of  tlte  bay  of  Alexaiidretta  or  Scanderoon,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Issus,  in  Cilicia.  Not  far  from  it 
wjis  fought  the  second  battle  in  which  Alexander  tlie 
Groat  defeated  Darius. 

BalaHoro',  a  seaport-town  of  llindostan,  pres.  Bengal, 
prov.  Orissa,  on  the  Boorabullung,  Lat.  21^  32'  N.,  Lou. 
bb°56'  E.,  124  in.  S.VV.  of  Calcutta;  pop.  about  11,0UU. 

Bara^-Rii'by,  n.  [Fr.  halais;  Sp.  halax;  Ger.  ballaSy 
from  Balashan,  a  place  near  Samarcand,  where  it  is 
found.]  A  term  used  by  lapidaries  to  designate  the  rose- 
red  varieties  of  spinel.  It  should  he  carefully  di.>tin- 
guished  from  the  Sapphire  or  Oriental  ruby,  a  gem  of 
much  greater  rarity  an<i  value. 

Balnn'Ha,  Valentine  de  Gyarmath,  Count,  the  first 
great  lyrical  poet  of  Hungary,  was  b.  about  the  middle 
of  the  Ifitli  century.  He  took  part  in  the  civil  wars  of 
his  country,  but,  dis.satisfied  with  the  political  condition 
of  Hungary,  he  left  it  in  1589,  returned  in  1594,  fought 
against  the  Turks,  and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Gran,  in  tlie 
same  year.  B.'s  songs  are  popular  to  tliis  day  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  breathing,  as  they  do,  of  the  fire  of  love,  patriotism, 
and  chivalry. 

Ba'laton,  Lake  of,  in  Hungary.  See  Platten-See. 

Balaii^'ta,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Berry. 

Balaiii^'tiiie,  n.  The  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate. 
See  PuNiCA  oraNatum. 

Barban,  (Gheyaz- Ed-din-Balban  Shah.')  a  celebrated 
king  of  Delhi.  Flourished  about  1260.  Hi.s  administra¬ 
tion  was  wise  and  equitable.  His  court  surpassed  in 
magnificence  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Imlia.  The  liberal 
patronage  be^stowed  on  learning,  both  by  him  and  his 
son.  attracted  to  Delhi  men  of  letters  f>-oin  all  parts  of 
Asia.  The  loss  of  his  son  Mohammed  embittered  his 
la.st  d  lys  and  shortened  his  life.  D.  1286. 

Balbas'tro,  or  Barban'tro,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  Aragon,  30  m.  from  Saragossa;  pop.  about  6,00i). 

Barbee*  or  Baalbec.  (anc.  IMinjioliSy  “  City  of  the  Sun,”) 
formerly  a  large  and  sj>len<lid  city  of  Syria;  Lat.  34°  1' 
30''  N.,  Iaju.  ;J6°  11'  E. ;  43  m.  N.W.  of  Daiuiiacus,  41  S.E. 
of  Tripoli,  58  N.E.  of  Sidon,  and  130  W.  by  S.  of  Palmyra  ; 
pop.  about  2,0iX).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  well-watered 
valley,  the  Ocele-Syna  (•*  liollowSyria”)  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  Batena  of  the  moderns,  between  the  ridges  of  Lib- 
anus,  and  Anti-Libauus,  at  the  foot  ef  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  latter.  The  remains  of  anciont  architectural 
grandeur  are  more  extensive  in  B.  than  in  any  other 
city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  exciqded ;  and  Burckhardt  regards 
them  as  superior  in  execution  to  tliose  of  the  latter. 
Finely  grouped  together,  on  the  W.  sitle  of  the  town,  are 
three  temples,  the  largest  occupying  a  circuit  of  more 
than  luilf  a  mile,  and  originally  consisting  of  a  portico, 
h'^xagoiial  court,  and  aqua«irangle,  besides  the  peristyles 
of  the  temple  itself.  Of  this  last,  six  gigantic  and  highly 
polished  pillars,  71  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  2^3  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  with  their  cornice  and  entablaturo,  remain  to 
atU'st  the  sliipendous  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the 
structure  of  which  they  made  a  part.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  the  great  temple  is  a  smaller  but  more  perfH<'t 
edifice,  calloil  the  Circular  Temple  ( Fig.  27 1 ),  that  may  Ik? 
considered  unique.  It  is  of  the  Coriuthian  order,  with 
niches  on  the  exb*ri<»r  of  the  cella,  and  ‘lecorated  with 
twelve  columns,  eight  of  which  form  a  dipteral  portico, 
which  has  a  flight  of  twenty-one  stops  in  front.  From 
the  two  kiteral  c<jlutuns  <d’  the  p«)rtico  commences  the 
circular  piTistyle  of  the  building.  The  eiital)lature 
of  the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in  a  straight  lino,  ami 
tliat  of  the  peristyle  is  curved  on  tlie  perpemiicular 
fiice,  and  sweeps  iu  an  elegatit  line  from  column  to  col¬ 
umn,  the  centre  of  the  curved  architrave  being  heddeti 
on  the  circular  wall  of  the  building.  This  edifice  is 
(jecorated  In  the  interior  with  an  Ionic  order  of  colninns, 
above  which  is  another  dectiration,  consisting  of  niches 
with  pediments,  ami  between  etich  there  is  a  single  col¬ 
umn  with  a  small  portion  of  an  entablature  over  it;  the 
roof  was  a  dome  probably  open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pan¬ 
theon  at  Home.  This  building  has  been  converted  into 
a  Greek  church  called  St.  Barbs.  Greek,  Kouiau,  aud 


Saracenic  ruins  cover  the  coiiiitry  round  B.  for  three  or 
four  .leagues,  all  evidently  connected  with  the  fornier 
greatncBsand  prosperity  of  this  city.  —  B.  was  a  flouri.sh- 
ing  city  ages  before  the  Christian  a*ra,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  seems  to  be  that  the  “  Haal-Ath,”  built  by  Solomon, 
in  Lebanon  (2  Chroti.  viii.  6).  was  identical  with  B.  This 
is,  indeed,  tlie  received  opinion  of  all  classes  in  Syria; 


and  though  the  remains  of  Coriiitliian  architecture  can¬ 
not  be  refem*d  to  a  remoter  period  than  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  a  cyclopean  wall,  yet  extant,  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  far  more  ancient  date,  and  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  House  td  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,” 
built  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  (1  Kings  vii.  10.) 
The  silence  of  all  tlie  most  ancient  authors  respecting  so 
populous  and  wealthy  a  city,  is  as  profound  as  it  is  re¬ 
markable.  It,  of  course,  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Syria,  passing  siiccessivody  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  .Julius  Ctesar  made  it  a  colony  of 
the  latter,  and  .Antoninus  either  enlarged  its  temple  to 
Jupiter,  or  built  a  new  one  tlmt  became  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  In  748,  it  w;is  sacked  in  the  wars  of 
the  Calijih.s,  and  from  this  blow  it  never  recovered.  —  The 
Syrian  city  must  not  be  confounded  witli  another  Baal¬ 
bec  or  Heli^polUy  in  Lower  Egypt,  one  of  the  earliest 
cities  of  wliieh  any  record  nunains.  Smith  {Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geog.)  remark.s  concerning  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  city :  “Its  obelisks  were  probably  seen  by  Abra¬ 
ham  when  he  first  migratetl  from  Syriatotlie  Delta,  I'-OO 
years  n.  c. ;  and  here  tlie  f.ither-in-luw  of  Joseph  filled 
the  tdfice  of  high-prie.st.” 

Bal'beo*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jay  co. 

Bari>i*  Adriano,  a  celebrated  geograidier.  b.  at  Venice, 
in  1782.  He  was  professor  of  ph>Kics  ami  geography 
in  his  native  city  till  1820,  when  he  made  a  journey  to 
Portugal.  A  Statistical  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Algarve,  comiHired  xoith  the  other  States  of  Eurofie, 
wius  the  fruit  of  his  short  re.sidence  in  that  country.  He 
removed  to  Paris  sliortly  after  its  publication,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  collect  materials  for  his  great  work,  Atlas 
Elhnograpkique  du  Globe,  ou  Classification  des  Ptuples 
anciens  e.l  mndernes  d'apres  leurs  Languts.  The  1st  vol. 
was  publishe<l  in  folio,  in  1826.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  Paris  till  1832,  publishing  in  succession  statistical  ac¬ 
counts  of  various  European  countries,  ami  elaborating 
Ills  celebrateii  Ahrege  de  Geographic  redige  sur  U7i  Plan 
Nouveau.  He  removed  after  the  comjiletion  of  that  work 
to  Padua,  wliere,  besides  an  elementary  treatise  on  geog¬ 
raphy,  anil  several  valuable  contributions  to  ptditical 
8cien<'e,  he  published,  in  18.30,  The  Wirrtd  compared  with 
the  British  Empire,  d.  1848. 

Balhi*  G  vsPAR,  (/)  iVhe.,)  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  who 
left  Aleppo  in  1570,  on  a  journey  to  the  Inches,  and  did 
not  return  till  1588.  On  hi.s  return  he  published  an 
acc^ount  of  his  journey.  He  visited  Ormuz,  Goa,  Cochin, 
and  !*egu,  and  describe',  what  he  saw,  with  considerable 
spirit,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  accuracy. 

Ball>i'iiiiH,  Decimus  C.elius,  a  Roman  senator  who, 
after  the  death  of  the  two  Gordiani,  killed  by  the  soldiers 
of  M  ixiininus,  was  electecl  emperor  by  the  senate,  con- 
curr«*ntly  with  Clodius  Pupienu.s  Maximus,  in  opposition 
to  tile  usurper  Maximinus.  'I'lie  two  emperors  reigned 
little  more  than  one  year,  and  were  as.sa.ssinated  by  their 
soldiers,  a.  d.  238. 

BaVbo*  Count  C.bsxre,  an  Italian  author,  b.  at  Turin, 
1789.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  his 
first  important  work,  Le  Speranze  d' Italia,  published  in 
1844,  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the  programme 
of  the  “  Moilerate  ”  party  of  Italian  politics,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  writings  of  d’Azeglio,  Durando, 
and  others,  created  tlie  libera!  party,  in  opposition  to  the 
Kepjiblican  party  as  repre-cented  by  Mazzini.  B.  was  an 
accomplisbed  liistorian  and  translator.  He  d.  iu  June, 
18.'>3. 

KarbOA,  Vaboo  Nu^ez  de,  a  celebrated  Spanish  discov¬ 
erer,  B.  at  Xerc's  de  los  Caballeros,  in  1475.  He  .accom¬ 
panied  Rodrigo  lie  Bastidas  in  his  expedition  to  the  New 
World, and  first  settlcl  in  Ilayti  (or,  jas  it  was  then  termed, 
Hispafliola).  Tlioughan  adventurer  in  search  of  fortune, 
his  great  ainhition  seems  to  have  been  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  geograpliiiTil  knowledge,  and  especially  to 
be  able  to  announce  to  Europe  the  existence  of  another 


great  ocean.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  American 
continent,  and  there  founded  a  colony,  made  numerous 
expeditions  into  the  auriferous  regions  of  the  interior, 
and  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  treasure.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  great  object  of  discovery  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  On  the  Ist  of  J^ept.,  1513, 
he  commenced  his  perilous  enterprise.  Accompanied  by 
a  small  band  of  followers,  be  began  to  thread  the  almost 
impenetrable  forests  of  the  Istlimiis  of  Darien,  and, 
guided  by  an  Indian  chief  named  Bonca,  clambered  up 
the  rugged  gorges  of  the  mountains.  At  length,  alter  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  journey.  B.  ami  his  companions 
approached,  on  the  ‘25th  Sept.,  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range,  when  B.,  leaving  hi8follo\^er»  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  behind,  and  advancing  alone  to  the  W.  declivity, 
was  the  first  to  behold  the  vast  unknown  ocean,  which 
he  afterwards  took  solemn  posse^8i(^n  of  in  tlie  name  of 
his  sovereign,  and  named  it  the  J^infic  Ocean,  from  the 
apparent  quietude  of  its  waters,  l^urruunded  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  be  walked  into  it,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a 
naked  sword,  and  in  his  left  the  banner  of  Ca&tile,  and 
declared  the  sea  of  the  !:k>nth,  and  all  the  regions  whose 
shores  it  bathed,  to  belong  to  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  During  his  absence,  however,  a  new  governor 
had  been  appointed  to  supersede  B.  in  Ilayti ;  where  on 
his  return,  jealousy  and  di.ssensions  springing  up  between 
them,  B.,  accused  of  a  design  to  rebel,  was  beheaded  in 
1517,  in  violation  of  all  forms  of  justice. 

Balbrig''g:aii,  a  seaport  of  Irelaial,  co.  Dublin,  and 
prov.  of  Leinster.  17  m.  N,  by  E.  of  Dublin. —  .Man/. 
Knitted  hosiery.  There  is  here  a  good  harbor,  with  a 
light-house.  B.  is  a  favorite  watering-place.  Pop.  about 
2,500. 

Balbii'tiei^.  n.  [Fr.  halhutiement ;  from  Lat. 
stammering.]  {Med.)  A  vicious  and  incomi>lete  pnmun- 
ciatiou,  in  which  almost  all  the  consonants  are  replaced 
by  the  letters  h  and  1.  —  Dunglisov. 

Baloli*  in  Texas,  a  post-oflBce  of  Parker  co.,  11  m.  W.S. 
W.  of  Weatherford. 

Bal'conied,  a.  Having  balconies. 

Bal<*ony,  {baTko-n*:,)  n.  [Fr.  hahon;  It.  halcone;  A.S. 
bale;  Ger.  balken,  a  beam.]  {Arch.)  An  open  gallery 
projecting  from  the  front  of  a  building,  surrounded  with 


a  rail  or  balustrade,  of  various  devices,  and  supported  by 
cantalevers,  brackets,  or  columns.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
stone,  and  sometimes  of  cast-iron  or  bar-iron  fashioned 
into  crail-work,  or  various  fanciful  figure.s.  Balconies  are 
generally  made  on  a  level  with  the  sills  of  the  windows 
of  the  first  floor;  sometimes  every  window  in  the  range 
has  a  separate  balcony,  each  of  which  is  usually  convex 
to  the  street. 

(Naxd.)  See  Gallery. 

Bal'ooiiy  Falln,  in  nvpinfa.  a  post-office  of  Rock¬ 
bridge  CO.,  on  James  River,  153  m.  W,  of  Richmond. 

Bald*  a.  \%p.pelddo;  Finn.  pa(;as,  naked,  bare.]  Naked; 
bare;  without  hair  on  the  head,  or  on  the  crown  of  the 
head;  destitute  of  a  natural  covering;  as,  a  bald  pate. 

“  He  should  Imitate  Caesar,  who,  because  bis  bead  was  hald,  cov¬ 
ered  that  defect  with  laurels."  —  Addison. 

— Inelegant;  unadorned;  without  appropriate  ornament. 

And  that,  tbmigh  labour'd,  line  must  hald  appear, 

That  brings  ungrateful  musick  to  the  ear." —  Cretch. 

{Agric.)  Without  an  awn  or  beard;  as,  a  ear  of 
wheat. 

Bald'-Bitz'zard,  n.  {Zool.)  The  name  given  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Fishing-hawk  or  Osprey,  q.  v. 

Bald'  Ea'^le*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clinton 
co.,  near  the  \V.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  aud  tra¬ 
versed  by  Bald  Eagle  Creek ;  pop.  950. 

— A  post-office  of  York  co. 

Bald  Eag:le  OoeU-  in  Pennsylvania,  which  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  empties  at  Lock  Haven 
into  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Bald  >Ioiintatn«  in  Pennsylvania,  lying  to 

the  S.E.  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  stretches  from  Hunting¬ 
don.  through  Centre  and  Clinton  into  Lycoming  co. 

Baldachin*  (lial'da-kin,)  n.  [Fr.  baldaquin;  It.  bat- 
dacchino;  Sp.  haldaquino.']  {Arch.)  A  structure  in  form 
of  a  canopy,  supported  hy  columns,  and  often  used  as  a 
covering  for  insulated  altars.  The  form,  for  the  most 
part,  is  square,  and  the  top  covered  with  cloth  with  a 
lianging  fringe.  The  B.  ha.8  been  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  cihorinm,  (a  large  cup  or  vase.) 
An  isolated  building,  placed  by  the  early  Christians  over 
tombs  and  altars,  wsis  calleii  a  ciborium.  'I'lio  modern  B. 
i.s  of  the  same  form  as  the  ciborium  erected  by  Justinian 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  w’hich 
was  made  of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  silver-gilt  columns.  The  H.  is,  however, 
deprived  of  the  curtains,  which  in  the  ciborium  were  in¬ 
tended  to  enclose  whatever  was  deemed  sacred  withiit 
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Th«  Mohnm*Tnodans  seom  to  have  copied  the  ciboriiim  in 
tlieir  The  B.  carricMl  over 

the  liost  in  Cutiiolic  c<»untrit‘s 
is  not  nnt'roqiU'Utly  of  an  uni- 
brellit-shape;  a  bimiliir  sort  of 
umbrella  may  be  seen  on  Ktriis- 
can  vases.  —  The  B.  in  St.  Pe¬ 
ter's  at  Home,  made  by  Ib  r- 
nini.  is  the  most  celebrated,  and 
is  the  largest  known  work  of 
the  kind  in  bronze.  The  dais, 
or  coveri  ng,  is  supported  on  bmr 
large  twisted  columns  of  the 
composite  order,  placed  upon 
P<'destal8  of  hlack  marble,  the 
die.s  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  bronze  e.scutcheons.  The 
columns  are  fluted  for  one- 
third  their  height:  the  remain¬ 
ing  pJirt  is  ornaniente<l  with 
hays  and  leaves  of  laurel,  com- 
l)ine<l  something  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  columns  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  designed  hy  Rafaelle  in  ono 
of  his  cartoons.  The  whole  work 

is  beautifully  executed  and  Fig.^TtX _ BAl.nAcmN 

highly  finished.  Above  the  C(d-  in  st.  PtTru's,  (Home  ) 
umns  are  four  figures  of  angels 

standing  upright;  at  the  top  of  the  covering  tliere  is  a 
cross,  and  below  the  entablature  the  banner-liUe  cli>rh 
fringe  of  tlvu  portable  B.  has  been  imitated.  The  plan  is 
square,  and  the  altar  stands  between  the  two  pe«lestals 
ot  the  foremost  columns.  The  heiglit  is  LJfi  ft.  ‘.i  in.  from 
the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  of 
wliich  the  pedestiil  is  11  ft.  .s  in.,  the  columns  1)0  ft.  4  in.: 
the  entablature  11  ft,.  6  in.,  the  covering  4U  ft.,  and  the 
cross  is  12  ft.  9  in.  There  were  1S6,392  lbs.  of  bronze 
employed  on  this  work. 

Barderdasli,  n.  [Probably  from  W.  hahlonhhis^  prat¬ 
tling.  garrulity.]  B.elly  ini.xed  liquor.  —  Mean,  senseless 
prate;  jargon;  ribaldry;  anytliing  jumbled  together 
witlnmt  judgment. 

Bald'^licad,  n.  A  bald  person;  one  who  is  bald  on  the 
head. 

lload,  a  promontory  of  tlie  U.  States,  in  Maine: 
U\t.  Id'  N.:  Lon.  70°  34'  .iO"  \V. 

RAld'  If  oad,  a  lieadlaml  of  S.  Carolina,  at  the  S  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Smith's  Islainl;  Lat.  33°  51' N.:  Lon.  78°  W. 
Baler  llill,  in  J^mnsf/lvania,  a  P  ().  of  Clearfield  co. 
BaUr  liiiob^  in  ir.  Virginui^  a  P  0.  of  Boone  co. 
BaUriy,  adv.  Nakedly:  meanly;  inelegantly. 

Bald  Mount'«  in  Btunsi/fi'anm^  a  P.O.  of  Luzerne  co. 
Bal<l  3fouilt'aiii,  in  MuinCy  an  isolated  peak  of  Som¬ 
erset  CO. 

Bal<l  in  Aeto  lorA*,  a  post-office  of  Wtish- 

ingtoh  CO. 

Bald  ^loiint'aiii  Ridg^e,  in  Maine^  a  hilly  range  in 
the  N.W'.  of  Somerset  co. 

Bald'neHJ^,  n.  State  of  being  bald;  loss  of  hair;  want 
of  uutural  covering,  Jis,  the  bitlduf.ss  of  a  hill. 

**  And  there,  corrupting  to  a  wound, 

SpreAii  lepro:iy  aud  Ouldness  round."  ~  Sici/t. 

B.  generally  takes  place  in  old  age,  but  frequently  also 
a  loss  of  hair,  on  a  part  or  over  the  whole  head,  occur.s 
after  febrile  or  other  severe  illness.  It  is  caused  hy 
an  atrophy  of  the  follicles  on  wliich  the  hair  depend.^  for 
nutrition,  and  generally  commences  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Many  nostrums  are  recmmuemled  for  the  cure  of 
baldness;  but  they  are  seldom  attended  with  any  good 
result,  and  fn  quently  do  harm.  The  means  to  he  em¬ 
ployed  are  such  as  tend  to  increase  the  circulation  in  the 
scalp  to  greater  activity,  as  frequent  rubbing  with  a  hard 
towel  or  hair  brush,  and  the  application  of  stimul.ints. 
Among  the  innumerable  preparations  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  falling  oflf  of  hair,  is  the  Balm  Ntrval^  when 
obtained  genuine. 

—Meanness  or  inelegance  of  style;  want  of  ornament. 
Bal'do  Mount,  a  mountain  of  Italy  in  Lombardy,  E. 

of  the  Lagt»  ili  Garda;  height  7,100  feet. 

Bald'pato,  n.  A  head  or  pate  that  is  without  hair. 
BaUrpatc,  Bald'pateil,  a.  Shorn  or  destitute  of 
h:ur. 

Bar<lric«  Bal'driok,  n.  [0.  Fr.  haudri^r;  L.  Lat. 
baldringus^  from  0.  Ger.  5rtA/,  bold,  streiiuiuis;  an<l  L. 
Lat.  ringa,  a  military  belt,  from  Ger.  riug^  a  circle.]  A 
mititarv  belt  or  girdle,  much  wurn  by  the  warriors  of 
feudal  limes.  It  encirch-d  the  waist,  or  was  8u>pended 
from  the  right  sh<»ukler,  an<i  usually  su.staineU  a  swor<l. 
It  w'iU’j  i»fteii  highly  ornamented. 

Bakl'wiil,  the  name  of  a  long  line  of  sovereign  Counts 
of  Flanders,  of  whom  tue  most  celebrated  was  Bahlwin 
IX.,  who  became  afterwards  Emperor  ot  Constantinople, 
under  the  name  of 

Bal2>'wix  I.,  the  son  of  Baldwin  VIII.,  Cojint  of  Flanders 
and  Kainault,  B.  at  Valenciennes  in  1170.  In  12<>0,  he 
joined  the  Crusaders  with  his  hr(»ther  Thierry,  and  in 
1202  aided  the  V'enetians  in  their  atbick  upon  Constan¬ 
tinople,  of  which  city  he  was  crowned  emperor,  Ibth  of 
May,  1204.  In  the  next  year.  B.  was  tak<  n  i)risoner  hy 
the  king  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  is  said  died  in  captivity,  in 
120(3.  He  was  much  esteemed  hy  the  Greeks  for  his 
charity,  temjKTance,  and  justice. 
pALl/wiN  II.,  the  last  Frank  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
B.  1217.  He  was  the  son  ot  Piei  re  de  I'oui  teiiay,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Robert  in  1228.  He  was  twice  be- 
siegeil  in  his  imperial  city,  and  being  too  weak  to  deieiid 
his  dominions,  repaired  to  Italy  to  seek  aid  from  the 
Pope.  At  the  court  of  France,  B.  was  favorably  received 
by  the  king.  St.  Louis,  to  whom  he  presented  a  crown 
of  tliorns,  which  was  hebl  by  all  Christendom  to  be  tlie 
genuine  relic.  B.,  in  1239,  set  out  for  Coustuntmople 
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with  a  body  of  crusaders,  who.  however,  soon  quitted 
bim,  and  (i>ok  llie  route  to  Palestine.  Ho  succeeded, 
ultimately,  in  raising  new  forces  in  the  West,  and  re¬ 
gained  his  capital:  but.  in  12(>1,  Michael  Paleologus  in¬ 
vested  it.  ami  entered  Ctmstantiimple  on  the  2yth  of 
•Inly.  B  tied  to  Sicily,  where  he  D.  in  obscurity,  in  1273. 

Billtl'w  ill,  1..  king ut  Jerusalem,  was  theson  ot  Eustace, 
Count  of  Bouillon,  ami  accumpuuied  his  brother  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  into  Palestine,  where  he  gained  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  State  of  Edessa.  lie  succeeded  his  brother 
on  the  throne  of  .leru.salem  in  1100,  and  for  eighteen 
years  waged  war  against  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Her- 
sinus,  nml  the  S.^racens  He  took  many  towns,  and  se¬ 
en  ie«i  lor  the  Chrisliuns  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the 
Gnlf  of  Issus  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  1>.  at  Laris,  in 
the  de.sert,  1118,  and  was  buried  on  Mtmiit  Calvary.  —  In 
tin*  first  canto  of  the  (jt-rusalemmey  of  Tasso,  the  poet  has 
depicteil  the  character  of  this  monarch  us  well  us  that 
of  his  brother  Godin-y. 

Bald'wlx  11..  son  of  Uugli,  Count  of  Retliel,  was  crowned 
in  1118,  alter  Eustace,  brother  of  Baldwin  I.,  had  re¬ 
nounced  all  claim  to  the  >ucant  throne.  In  1120  lie 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Saracens,  hut  in  1124  lie 
was  taken  jirisoner  by  them,  and  was  ran.somed  only  hy 
giving  up  the  city  of  Tyre.  In  1131  ho  abdicated  in  tavor 
of  bis  son  in-law,  Foulqiics  of  Anjou,  and  retireil  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year.  —  The  mili¬ 
tary  and  religions  order  of  the  Teniiilars,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  Laud,  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch. 

Bm.d'win  III.,  son  of  Fonlques  of  Anjou,  whom  he  suc- 
ceedeil  in  1142,  umler  the  giiardiauship  of  his  mother. 
He  took  Ascalon  and  other  places;  but  under  his  reign 
tlie  Christians  lost  FMessa.  B.  1130;  D.  at  Antioch,  1102. 
He  Was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Amaury  1. 

Balu'wi.v  IV.,  son  of  Ainanry,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  death  of  his  lather,  in  1174  ;  hut  being 
leprous.  Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli,  gtjverncd  the  king¬ 
dom  lor  him.  He  alterw’ards  resigned  the  throne  to  his 
nephew,  Baldwin  V.,  11S3,  and  D.  1185. 

Bald'win  V.,  son  of  Sibylbu  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  was 
called  to  the  throne  when  5  years  old,  1183,  and  died  of 
poison,  suppose<l  to  have  been  administered  by  bus  mo- 
tber,  in  order  that  her  secomi  husbaml,  Guy  de  Lusignaii, 
might  cnjtiy  the  throne.  The  following  year,  1187,  the 
Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  whicli  was  taken  by  Sjiladin. 

‘  Bald  win,  in  Alabama,  a  county  lying  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  State,  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River.  Area,  about 
1900  sq  m.  It  is  boumled  on  the  W.  by  Mobile  river,  on 
the  N.W.  hy  the  Alabama,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Perdido. 
Surface,  in  some  parts  level,  in  others  undulating;  soil, 
sandy  and  poor.  (hp.  Blakely.  Pop.  0,004. 

Buld'win,  in  Fiorina,  a  post-village  of  l)uval  co.,  20  m. 
W.  ol  Jacksonville. 

Buld'wiii,  in  G^'orgia,  a  central  county,  with  nn  area  of 
257  S(p  m.  It  is  traversed  hy  the  Oconee,  and  also  w'atered 
hy  Little  River,  ami  by  Black  Camp  ami  Fishing  Creeks. 
Surface,  fijr  the  most  part,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Milledgeville.  Fop.  10,618. 

Rnl<l'win,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co., 
about  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Portland,  on  the  Saco  river ;  p»p. 
1,101. 

Bald'win,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Sherburne  co. ; 
po/).  234. 

Bald'w  in,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Hinds  co.,  on  the 
liig  Black  River.  35  m.  from  Jackson. 

Bald'win,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  20  m. 
W.  of  St.  liouis. 

Balii'win,  in  A>mj  Tnrlc,  a  post-township  of  Chemung 
co.,  6  m.  E.  of  Elmira;  p*>p.  969. 

Bald'win,  in  Fvnnsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
county;  pop,  3,104. 

— A  post-village  of  Butler  co. 

Bald'win  City,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Douglas 
Cl).  It  is  a  floun^hillg  place,  with  a  j/o/i.  ol  about  850. 

Bald'win's  Mills,  in  Michigan,  a  P.O.  f>f  Jackson  co. 

Bald' win's  Blios'plioriis.  (C'Aem.)  Nitrate  of  lime, 
wlicn  evaporated,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
becomes  luminous  in  the  dark,  us  discovered  by  Baldwin, 
in  1075. 

Bald'winsvillo,  in  riinnis,a.  post-village  of  Edgar 
co..  24  in.  N.W.  of  Terre-Haute. 

Bald'winsvillo,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Templeton  township,  Worcester  co.,  55  m.  M.N.W.  o! 
Boston. 

Bald'wiilKvilli^,  in  Missmtri,  a  village  of  Mississippi 
CO.,  on  the  Missi^slppi  river,  3or  4  m.  above  Wolf  Island. 

Bald'winsvillo,  in  Kew  York,  a  post-village  of  Ly- 
samh-r  tuwiisliip,  Onoiuhiga  co.,  on  the  Seneca  River,  12 
m.  N.  hy  ^V.  of  Syracuse;  and  22  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Oswego; 
pop.  2,130. 

Bald'wyii,  or  Banwix,  in  Mis.^'ssippi,  a  post-village 
of  Itawsimba  CO..  31  m.  S.  of  Corinth. 

Bale.  n.  [Fr.  balle.]  A  ball :  a  round  mass;  a  buncllo  or 
package  of  go()ds  covered  with  canvas  or  tarpaulin,  and 
conled  for  carriage  or  transportation. 

_ [AS.  beat,  bealn;  O.  <*er.  balo,  ruin,  destruction.]  Misery; 

calamity;  sorrow;  mischief;  de.struction, 

••  F*>r  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  hale."  —  Spender. 

— r.  a.  [Dan.  balle;  Gael,  hallam,  a  pail  or  tub;  Fr.  embal- 
Ur.]  To  pack  up  goods  in  the  form  of  a  bale. —  To  free 
from  water  with  a  pad  or  bowl;  to  lave  out  water;  to 
bale;  as,  to  bale  a  boat. 

*•  Kacb  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet, 

And  bade  them  bale  without  a  momeut's  ease.”  —  Byron. 

Bale,  in  Switzerland.  See  Basle. 

'  Balearic  Islands,  {l>dl-e.-ar'ik,)  a  group  of  Spanish 
islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Va¬ 
lencia.  They  are  five  in  number:  —  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Cabrera,  Iviza,  and  Formentera.  Lat.  between  38°  4U' 
and  4U°  5'  N . ;  Lon.  between  1°  and  5°  E.  Aggregate  pop. 
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260,818.  —  At  an  early  date  these  islands  were  visited 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  after  them  by  the  Greeks, 
who,  it  is  said,  named  them  baUHn,  “to  throw,”  from 
the  exportness  of  the  natives  in  using  the  sling,  to  the 
use  of  which  they  were  trained  from  their  infancy. — 
Later,  the  B.  I.  became  subject  to  Carthage;  but  altera 
short  period  of  freedom  were  annexed  to  the  Roman 
empire  by  Metellus,  123  D.  C.  From  that  time  tlieir  his¬ 
tory  is  involved  in  that  of  the  peninsula. — Bayard  Taylor, 
who  visite«l  them  in  1867.  ami  Capt.  Clayton,  in  his  Sunny 
Suulh,  pnhlihhed  in  1869,  concur  in  the  statement  that 
these  primitive  i^lunders  still  retain  that  n-markablo 
character  Ibr  honesty,  simplicity,  contentment,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  distinv’,ui>hed  them  from  the  earliest 
times.  —  See  Majokoa,  Minouca,  <fcc. 

BaloOH',  n.  [Fr.  baltine.]  (Cb/u.)  Plates  or  slabs  of 
whale'b<me,  q.  v. 

Bale'- fire, «.  [\.  S.  herlfyr,  tlie  fire  of  a  funeral  pyre.] 
A  liglitefl  beacon;  an  alarm-fire. 

“  Sweet  Teviot  1  on  thy  silver  tide 
Tlie  gloomy  baU-Jleet  blaze  no  more.” — Walter  Scott. 

Bale'fiil,  a.  Full  of  bale;  replete  with  misery :  deadly: 
pernicious;  full  of  calumily,  sorrow,  or  mischiel;  sad; 
wolul. 

*'  But  when  I  feel  the  bitter  hateful  smart. 

Which  her  fair  eyes  uuawares  do  work  in  me.”— 5]pewser. 

Bale'fiilly, atic.  Sorrowfully;  perniciously;  inacalam- 
itous  manner. 

Bale'liiliiOKH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  bale;  condition 
of  being  baleful. 

Baleii'ic  Aci^l.  {Chem.)  A  fatty  acid,  busing  at  1C4°; 
obtained  from  the  oil  of  ben.  Ffrui.  C3yH3Q04. 

Balle',  Michael  William,  a  celebrated  musical  composer, 
was  B.  in  Dublin,  1808.  In  1827  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
under  the  name  of  “  Balfi,”  he  met  with  great  success  as 
a  bass  singer,  with  IMulibran  and  Sontag.  He  then  went 
to  Italy,  and  wrote  a  long  series  of  operas  for  Milan, 
Paris,  and  London.  In  1845,  B.  became  director  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  aenrious  fact  that 
the  operas  of  this  composer  have  been  more  popular  in 
Genmiiiy  than  in  any  other  country.  His  Boin  mwu  Girl 
and  the  Quatre  Fds  (fAymotr,  had  an  immense  success 
at  Berlin.  B.  is  a  disciple  of  Paer  and  Rossini,  and  to 
Some  extent  imitates  Auber  in  his  productions.  His 
opera-airs  are  melodious,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  tiuo 
creative  genius.  His  principal  works  are,  besides  the 
above-mentioned,  the  Siege  of  Jiochelle,  the  Kuchantress, 
Lcs  Puits  d'Amuur,  the  Jeu'es.':,  the  Daughter  of  Si.  Mark, 
the  Roue  of  Castile,  Sutauella,  &.C.  D.  1876. 

Bal'toiir«  Sir  James,  lord-preshlent  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  in  Scotland,  and  the  reputed  author  of  J*j'activks  of 
the  Law,  rose  t«)  eminence  a.s  a  pr  ivy  councillor  ami  judge, 
and  was  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  ilolyrood  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  He  was,  sluTtly 
afterwards,  knighteil  hy  the  queen,  and  subsequently  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Bothwell,  uniling  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Darnley.  He  prepared  the  house 
in  the  Kirk  of  Field  for  the  atrocious  murder  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  and  was,  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  in 
that  crime.  Ho  seems  to  have  clmiiged  sides  with  every 
party  in  power.  After  being  concerned  in  nearly  all  the 
stormy  intrigues  of  the  times,  now  fleeing  from  his 
country  to  save  his  head,  and  now  returning  to  he<-ome 
an  accuser,  a  prosecutor,  and  coudemner  of  others,  he 
died  1583. 

BallVooHh',  a  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
of  .Maziiudoran,  on  the  Bahhul.  about  12  in.  from  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  L.tt.  30°  37'  N. ;  Lon.  ;»4°  4/ 
E.  It  possesses  an  extensive  tra<le,  and  has  a  large  num- 
bei*  of  caravausei'as,  ba/.a.irs,  and  medrasses  or  colleges. 
Pop.  50,00t). 

Ba'li,  or  Little  Jaw,  an  island  of  the  E.  or  Malay  .Archi¬ 
pelago,  1st  div. ;  lying  in  8°  42'  5"  S.  Lat.,  and  116°  33' 
E.  Lon.  .4r«a,  1-6,84'  sq.  m.  Length,  70  m.,  by  an  aver¬ 
age  breadth  of  35.  SoU  utal  Prod.  Soil  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  rice,  gambler,  &c.  'i'he  natives,  being  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Malays  and  Javane-^e  in  size,  strength,  and 
intelligence,  are  preferred  by  the  Chinese  as  slaves,  I\>p. 
about  700,090. 

Bul'iil^C,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  making  up  into  a  bale, 
as  cotton,  &c.  —  Act  of  freeing  from  water,  as  a  boat. 

Bal'iii4;p-|>re»iS,  n.  A  press  worked  by  mechanical 
power,  and  u.mhI  for  the  compression  of  cotton  i  r  other 
commodity,  into  hales  for  shipment  or  transportation. 

Bal'iol,  Sir  John  de,  an  English  knight,  founder  of  Bal- 
iol  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  governor  of  Carlisle  in  1248.  On 
the  marriage  ot  Margaret,  daughter  ot  Henry  HI.,  to 
Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  guardianship  of  the 
royal  pair,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom,  was  committed  to 
B.  in  conjunction  with  another.  They  were  alterwards 
charged  with  abusing  their  trust,  and  Henry  III.  marched 
towards  Scotland  to  punish  them,  but  B.  made  his 
with  the  king  by  paying  a  large  sum  into  the  royal 
treasury  In  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
barons,  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  B.  sided  with  the  king, 
for  which  the  barons  seized  his  lands.  ,^-1-69. 

Bariol,JonN  DE,  King  op  Scotland,  b.  1259,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  as  the  liead  ot  the  English  interest 
in  Scotland,  lai<l  claim,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret, 
(known  us  the  “  Maid  of  Norway,”)  to  the  vacant  throne, 
by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  David,  Eurl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  of  M  illiam  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  competit'ir  was  Robert  Brui’e,  who  spiung  fiom 
tlie  Banie  amestry.  Eilwara  I.  of  Knglami  being  ap- 
nointed  arbitrator,  declared  in  favor  of  Baliol,  who  did 
homage  to  him  for  tlie  kingdom,  I2tli  Nov.,  Idtld.  lie, 
however,  did  not  liold  tlie  sceptre  long  ;  for  renionstniting 
against  tlie  power  iLsumed  by  E.lwiird  over  rcolland,  be 
w^s  summoned  to  liis  tribunal  as  a  vassal.  B.,  provoked 
at  tliis,  concluded  a  treaty  witli  Eraiice,  the  consequence 
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of  wliich  wjiH  a  war  witli  EnglanrL  The  battle  of  Dim-' 
bar  decided  the  fate  of  wlio  surrerxlert-d  his  crown 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  committed  both  him  and 
Ilia  son  to  the  Tower  of  London.  At  the  Pope’s  inter¬ 
cession,  tiiey  were  subsequently  released,  when  B.  retire<l 
to  his  estates  in  Normandy,  where  he  n.  in  1314.  B'b 
son,  I'alward,  afterwards  cbiimed,  invaded,  and  recovered 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  he  did  not  lv<-ep  it  long, 
and  dying  without  issue,  the  family  became  extinct, 
n.  {MiU)  See  Balusi  a. 
n.  The  same  as  Bxlist\.  q.  r. 

lial'istes,  n.  [From  balista.]  {ZouL)  Tiie  File-fish. 
See  BxlistidjE. 

u.  ;)^  {Zool.)  The  File-fishes;  a  family  of 
fishes,  order  Piectognathi.  Tl»ey  arc  characterized  by 
having  a  conical  compressed  body,  jaws  armed  with  one 
or  two  rows  of  small  distinct  teeth,  and  skin  covered  on 
the  surface  with  scaly  plates,  sunnounteil  with  spines, 
tubercles,  4&c.  The  species  are  found  chitdly  in  the  inter- 
tropical  seas.  The  Unicorn  File-pish  (iia/AY^monoceros) 
grows  to  a  considerable  size,  often  exceeding  two  feet  in 
length  :  the  bo<ly  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and,  like  most 
others  of  tliis  genus,  it  possesses  the  power  of  inflating 
at  pleasure  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  bony  processes  within  that  part:  the  skin  is  every¬ 
where  covered  with  very  minute  spines,  ami  the  general 
color  is  gray,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
varied  with  irregular, dusky,  ^uh-transve^8e  undulations 
and  spots:  both  fins  and  lail  are  of  a  light  brown  color, 
the  latter  marked  by  a  few  dusky  bars.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  and  feeds  chiefly  on 
crustaceous  and  testaceous  marine 
animals. 

Balif^tra'ria, n.  [It.  hdlestri»>ra.^ 

{ArcU.)  One  of  the  names  given 
to  narrow  and  cruciform  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  walls  of  strongholds 
or  castles,  through  which  the  bow¬ 
men  discharged  their  missiles,  as 
seen  in  fig.  274,  which  represents 
a  Ijartizan,  or  small  turret,  from 
Monk-burgale,  York,  England. 

Ballze,  {ba-Wz'.)  [Fr.  balize; 

Lat.  paZws,  a  ptde.J  A  beacon  or 
land-mark  ;  a  pole  or  staff  erected 
on  a  coast  as  a  guide  for  mariners. 

Balize',  in  Honduras.  See  Bklizb. 

Balk,  (hawk.)  n.  [.4.S.  bale;  W. 
balc.\  Sornelhing  passed  over :  a 
ridge  of  land  left  unploughed  be¬ 
tween  furrows,  or  between  other  . 

ridges.  —  A  great  beam  or  rafter 

of  timber  used  in  building;  as,  a  rafter  in  a  barn  — A  hin- 
derance  a  fru.stration ;  a  <lisappointnient. 

(Mil.)  One  of  the  beams  connecting  the  successive 
supports  of  a  trestle-bridge  or  bridge  of  boats.—  YVi'bd^'r. 

— tj.  a.  To  pass  over,  ixs  in  ploughing;  to  leave  untouched. 

“  Nor  doth  he  any  creature  balk. 

But  lays  ou  all  he  meetetb."—Z>raj/<on. 

— To  baffle,  disappoint,  or  frustrate;  as,  to  balh  a  fancy. 

“  Balk'd  of  his  prey,  the  yelling  monster  flies, 

And  (ills  the  city  with  his  hideous  cries.  ' — Pope. 

—To  pile,  ii.s  in  a  heap  or  ridge. 

.  three  and  twenty  knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
Ou  Homildou's  plains. "—5/(aA;s. 

— V.  n.  To  come  to  an  abrupt  pause  or  stop  in  anything; 
as.  he  balked  in  his  sermon. 

Bal'kan  ^ouiitain^.  See  Turret  in  Europe 

Balkasti',  or  Xenghiz.  an  extensive  lake  of  Central 
Asia,  on  the  Borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  of  Tomsk.  Between  44°  and  47°  N.  Lat., 
and  Lon.  77°  and  81°  E.  It  is  150  ni.  long,  by  75  broad. 

Balk'er,  n.  One  who  balks  another.  —  A  person  who 
stands  on  a  cliff  or  other  high  ground  on  the  sea-shore, 
ami  notifies  fi-^luTinen  which  course  the  shoals  of  herring 
and  where  they  may  be  found. 

Balkll.  (.\nc.  Bxcika.)  A  province  of  Central  Asin, 
now  subordinate  to  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  lying  chiefly 
between  Lat.  3  )°  and  37°  N.,  and  Lon.  6i°  and  611°  E., 
having  on  the  N.  the  Oscus,  E.  Buduk-Shun.  S.  the  Ilin- 
doo-Coosli,  and  on  the  \V.  the  desert.  Length,  E.  to  \V., 
about  2.)0  in. ;  breadth,  100  to  120 ;  area,  30,0  )0  sq.  m.  — 
Surface,  irregular;  soil,  generally  sandy  and  barren. 
Its  capital,  ami  the  territory  subordinate  to  it.  have, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Dooranoe  monarchy  in  Cabul,  to 
Which  state  it  formerly  belongeil,  been  taken  possession 
of  Ity  the  Khan  of  Bokhara.  Pop.  about  1,000,000. 

B.xlku,  (the  Zariaspa  ami  BarJra  of  the  Greeks,)  a  decayed 
city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  but  gov¬ 
erned  by  its  own  chief,  is  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  plain  18  in.  S.  of  tlie  Oxus,  and  2.'i0  S.E.  of 
Bokliara;  Lat.  36°  48'  N.;  Lon.  67°  18'  E.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  occupy  a  circuit  of  20  m.;  they  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  fallen  mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  none 
of  an  age  prior  to  that  of  Mohammed.  This  city,  like 
Babylon,  has  become  to  the  surrounding  country  an  all 
hut  inexhaustible  mine  of  bricks.  The  citadel  contains 
a  etone  of  white  marble,  pointed  out  as  the  throne 
of  Cyrus!  B.  is  styled  by  Orientals,  Omm-el- Bahian 
(the  ‘‘Mother  of  Cities”),  on  account  of  its  great  anti¬ 
quity.  It  is  saiil  to  hiuve  been  built  by  Kyainoors,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  After  its  conquest  by 
Alexamler  the  Great,  it  flourished  a.s  the  capital  of  a 
Grecian  kingdom.  Jenghis  Klian,  Timour,  Anrnngzehe, 
Nadir  Shah,  and  the  Afghans  succes.sively  possesseil  it, 
and  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Khun  of  Bokhara  from 
the  Usbeck  Tartars,  in  1820.  Pop.  z,000. 

Balk'iiis^ly,  adv.  In  a  frustrating  or  balking  manner. 

Bulk'isll,  a.  Uneven;  rugged;  ridgy,  (r.) 


Balk'y,  a.  [Amer.]  Apt  to  sliy  or  (urn  aside,  or  come 
to  u  sudden  stop;  as,  a  balky  mule. 

Bal  I,  (baiol,)  n.  [Ger.  and  Swed.  hall :  allied  to  Lat.  pila,  a 
ball.]  A  round  body  ;  anything  round  or  approaching 
roundness;  as,  a  billiard-&(i//. 

— Any  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  round,  bossy,  or 
protuberant;  as,  the  (mil  of  llie  great  toe. 

— A  small  globe  of  wixxl  or  ivory,  used  in  casting  lots,  or 
balloting.  —  See  Bxllot. 

(Mil.)  Any  round  or  conical  projectile  of  lead  or  iron 
discharged  trom  fire-arms.  For  small  arms,  as  pistols 
and  muskets,  they  are  of  lead;  for  artillery,  of  iron. 
The  term  ball,  with  a  prefix  sufficiently'  expressive  of  its 
purposes,  denotes  a  composition  of  various  conihustilde 
ingredients,  as  tire-halls,  light-balls,  sinoke-buUs,  stink¬ 
balls.  Tlie  projectiles  bearing  these  names  are  used 
either  for  giving  liglit,  or  fur  harassing  the  enemy  by 
giving  out  a  dense  smoke  or  suffocating  fumes.  They 
are  generally  fired  xmt  of  mortars,  and  seldom  from 
guns.  Liyht-baiU.  which  are  used  in  onler  to  disclose 
the  position  or  movements  of  tlie  enemy  at  night,  are 
composed  of  painted  canvas  stretched  over  a  framework. 
Tliey  are  filled  with  a  compact  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sul¬ 
phur,  resin,  ami  liuseed-oil,  and  are  furnished  with  time¬ 
fuses.  They  give  out  a  brilliant  light,  which  lasts  for  a 
considerable  period.  Sinoke-balU  are  composed  of  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  strong  paper,  and  are  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder,  saltpetre,  powderetl  coal,  tallow,  and  pitch. 
After  ignition  they  give  out  dense  fumes  of  blinding 
smoke  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Siink-halh  are 
filled  with  a  chemical  composition  which,  when  burning, 
diffuses  a  noxious  suffocating  odor  around. 

(Pi'inLiny.)  A  sort  of  cushion  composed  of  hair  or 
wool,  covered  with  leather  or  other  coating,  and  fixed  to 
a  lioldfast  called  a  ballstock ;  —  formerly  used  to  lay  the 
ink  on  type  when  set  in  forms. 

(Farriery.)  [From  Lat.  bolus.]  A  large  bolus  or  pill  in 
which  medicine  is  administered  to  horses;  generally 
termed  a  horse-ball. 

(Games.)  A  gymnastic  exercise  of  high  antiquity.  In 
the  Odys.sey*we  find  Pha'acian  damsels  playing  ball  to 
the  sound  of  music.  It  was  the  principal  exercise  of  the 
Spartans;  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  by  tlie  Athe¬ 
nians,  that  they  set  up  a  statue  to  Aristonicus  for  his 
.skill  at  it.  The  Homans  of  all  age.s  and  degrees  played 
at  it,  and  Pliny  describes  old  Spurinna  as  warding  off  de¬ 
crepitude  by  practising  the  game.  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had  four  kinds  of  balls;  two  of  leather  inflated 
with  air,  and  played  upon  the  earth,  by  many  running 
after  it  at  once, —  consequently  similar  to  our  foot-ball ; 
one  a  small  ball,  played  like  our  shuttlecock ;  ami  one 
stuffed  with  feathers,  and  played  by  three  persons  in  a 
triangle.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  ball-playing  was  a  regular 
amusement  with  the  students  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  and  at  the  present  time,  there  are  public  places 
for  ball-playing  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  England,  ball¬ 
playing  has  been  a  favorite  exercise  from  an  early  date, 
one  variety-of  game  at  ball  giving  its  name  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  stn?etat  the  west  endof  tliemetrojmlis — Pall-Mall. 
The  ball  is  still  played  in  various  ways;  such  as  being 
kicked  b^'  the  foot,  thrown  by  the  hand,  or  knocked  by 
a  bat;  this  last  is  much  played  in  many  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  under  the  name  of  Base-ball,  g.  v.  —  See  also 
Cricket,  Tennis,  Golf,  &c. 

— [Fr.  bal;  It.  ballo,  from  hallare,  to  dance.]  An  entertain¬ 
ment  of  dancing;  asocial  assembly  met  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  dance. 

Ball.  r.  a.  To  collect  snow  into  balls,  as  on  horses’  hoofs. 

Ball,  Sir  Ai.exxxder  John,  a  British  admiral,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  first  American  war,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Nelson.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  he  commamie<l  the  Alexander,  and  it 
is  said  that  from  a  peculiar  combustible  thrown  from 
that  ship  the  explosion  of  the  French  man-of-war  Z'Ori- 
e.nt  16  to  be  attributed.  He  afterwards  besieged  Malta, 
in  1800,  which  place  was  compellexl  to  surrender.  D.  at 
Malta,  of  which  island  he  had  been  made  governor,  in 
1809. 

Bal  ia,  or  Bal'la^ti,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  co 
Mavo,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Castlebar;  pop.  about  620. 

Bal  lad,  u.  [Fr.  ballade,;  It.  ballata,  from  hallare.,  to 
dance,  j  (Lit.)  A  song  originally  adapted  to  a  dance  or  ball ; 
a  popular  song;  ashurt  narrative  poem  of  the  lyric  order; 
a  short  air.  Specifically,  a  shiu't  epic  song  of  an  entirely 
lyrical  nature.  If  we  trace  the  English  and  Scottish  bal¬ 
lad  to  its  origin,  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  songs 
whiclj  existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  be¬ 
fore  the  Norman  conquest,  and  were  of  a  kind  common 
to  all  the  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  related  of  King  Alfred 
that  he  sung  ballads  to  ins  harp  in  the  camp  of  the 
Danes.  Among  tlie  Scandinavian  natitms,  the  three 
great  divisions,  or  cycles,  of  the  Teutonic  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — the  stories  of  the  Niheiunyen-Lied,  those  of 
Charlemagne,  (particularly  such  ns  relate  to  his  wars 
against  the  Arabians  and  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,)  and 
the  tales  of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  —  consist  of 
what,  at  a  later  period,  were  called  ballads.  Tacitus  in¬ 
forms  us  that  ballads  were  the  only  annals  known  among 
the  ancient  German  nations.  In  Wales,  the  bards,  or 
writers  of  ballad-poetry,  liave  from  the  earliest  ages  ex¬ 
ercised  an  almost  omnipotent  influence  over  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  an  influence  surviving,  in  a  great  measurt*,  up  to 
the  present  day.  Even  in  the  New  World,  tlie  American 
savages  had  their  war-songs  and  rude  poetry,  in  which 
they  sung  the  praises  of  those  wlio  had  fought  and  died 
for  their  nation.  In  process  of  time,  as  manners  refined, 
the  ballad  in  every  country  by  degrees  included  a  wider 
range  of  subjects:  it  was  no  longer  solely  empioj'ed  in 
rehearsing  valorous  exploits,  but  included  in  its  rhymes 
the  marvellous  tale  or  the  wild  adventure,  occasionally 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  sentimeut  and  passion.  No 


festivity  was  esteemed  complete  among  our  ancestors  in 
the  Util,  12tli,  and  l.3th  centuries,  which  was  not  setoff 
with  the  exercise  of  the  minstrel's  talents;  who  usually 
sang  his  ballad  t»)  bis  own  or  some  other  liarp,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  respect  As  intellectual  grati¬ 
fication  advanced,  however,  these  rude  performances 
gradually  lost  their  attraction  with  the  superior  ranks 
in  society.  When  language  became  refined,  and  political 
taste  elevated,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  the  snhject.s  of  the  epic  muse  were  no 
longer  dressed  in  the  homely  garb  of  the  popular  ballad, 
but  assnmetl  the 
borrowed  orna¬ 
ment  and  stately 
air  of  heroic  po¬ 
etry;  and  every 
poetical  attempt 
in  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  cast 
Wiis  an  imitation 
of  the  classic 
models.  The  na¬ 
tive  poetry  of  the 
Country  was  re¬ 
served  merely  for 
thehumorousand 
burlesque,  and 
the  term ‘  ballad” 
was  brought,  by 
custom,  to  signify 
a  comic  story, 
told  in  low  famil¬ 
iar  language,  and 
accompanied  by  a 
droll  trivia)  tune. 

It  was  much  used 
by  the  wits  of  the 
time  as  a  vehicle 
for  laughable  ri<l- 
icule  and  niirih- 
fnl  satire ;  and  a 
^eat  variety  of  jp .^5 

the  most  pleas-  English  ballah-seller,  (1650.) 
ing  Specimens  of  »  \  / 

this  kind  of  writing  is  to  be  found  in  the  witty  sera  of 
English  genius,  which  we  take  to  be  compreliended 
between  the  beginning  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  and 
the  times  of  Swift  and  Prior.  Since  that  perioil,  tlie 
genius  of  the  age  lias  chiefly  been  characterized  by 
the  correct,  elegant,  and  tender;  and  a  real  or  affected 
taste  for  beautiful  simplicity  has  almost  universally  pre¬ 
vailed.  Andrew  Fletclier,  of  Saltonn,  said,  if  lie  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  the  ballada  of  a  nation,  he  cared  not  who 
should  make  the  laios,  (“Political  Morks,”  1749;)  so 
strong  a  belief  had  he  in  the  revolutionizing  tendency  of 
an  heroic  ballad  or  song.  To  giveun  instance  ofthe  truth 
of  this  remark,  we  need  only  mention  how  the  popular, 
though  comparatively  senseless,  ballad  of  LiHihuJle.ro 
assisted  to  bring  about  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 
It  is  generally  allowed  among  well-read  men  that  the 
best  specimens  known  of  the  old  popular  balhids  are  to 
be  found  in  Scotland,  or  more  iirojicrly,  perhaiis,  on  the 
Scottish  border  between  Scotland  and  England.  The 
earliest  bulla<l  now  nmiaining  in  tlie  English  language 
is  believed  to  bo  a  “Cuckoo  Song”  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  song  speaks  for  itself,  al¬ 
though  we  give  a  modernized  version. 


Sumer  U  icumen  in, 

Lhude  tiny  cuccu : 

Groweth  aed  and  blotceth  med. 
And  aprinyth  the  u’ci^  nu. 

Siny  cuccu. 

Atee  beieth  a/ter  lamb, 

Lhouth  after  ealve  cu, 

Bulluc  aterleih, 

Bncki  verteth, 

Murie  ainy  cuccu ; 

Cuccu,  cuccu  : 

Wei  ainget  thu  cuccu, 
jVe  awik  thu  uaver  nu. 


Summer  is  coining  in, 

Loud  sings  cuckoo ; 

The  seed  erows  the  mead  blows, 
Aud  the  wood  springs  uew,  — 
Sing  cuckoo. 

Ewe  bleats  after  lamb. 

The  calf  lows  after  cow. 

The  bullock  starts,  the  buck 
verts  — 

Merrilj  sings  cuckoo  I 
Cuckoo!  cuckoo  ( 

Well  sing'st  thou,  cuckoo, 

Majst  thou  never  cease. 


Among  the  finer  of  the  old  English  B.  that  have  come 
tiown  to  ns  are,  Chevy  Chase,  The  Rolrin  Hood  Ballads, 
Sir  John  Suckling's  Ballad  on  a  Wrddiny,  &c.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Sc’itt.  in  his  “Scottish  Minstrelsy.”  ha.s  presented  us 
with  the  choicest  examples  of  the  old  Scots  B  Among 
its  more  moileni  specimens  of  note  are,  Fair  Hden  of 
Kirkcnnnel  Lea;  Jofninie  Armstrong ;  Lady  Lindisay’s 
Atdd  Robin  Gray:  Xht*  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Do<m, 
of  Burns;  Annie  Laurie,  kc.  Ireland,  from  the  niu.se  of 
Carolan,  ami  later,  of  Motire,  the  “Bard  of  Erin,”  has 
given  to  the  world  B.  poetry  of  touching  pathos  and 
l»eauty.  Need  we  mention  the  “Irish  Melodies”  of  the 
latter  poet?  —  his  ihirp  that  once  throtigh  Tara's  f falls, 
that  one,  of  tlie  many,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Irish  heart? 
— Of  the  moiiern  Engli.sh  R.  (strictly  speaking)  we  have 
Cowper'sJe^n  Gilpin;  Goldsmith's  Fiunnand  Angelina; 
Aytoiin's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers ;  Praed's  Ballads : 
the  B<m  Gaultier  Ballads;  Macaulay’s  Armada,  and 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome',  the  ballads  of  Thackeray;  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Ancient  Mariner.  Ac.,  Ac. — The  French  B.  never 
reached  any  degree  of  perfection,  because  their  fabliaux, 
legends,  Ac.,  early  degenerated  into  interniinable  metri¬ 
cal  and  jirose  romances  of  chivalry.  From  1830  to  1840, 
witli  the  taste  for  the  study  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages,  the  B. 
came  into  fashion,  and  very  succes.sful  illustrations  of 
the  modern  style  may  he  found  in  the  work.s  of  Alfred 
de  Musset,  and  the  earlier  poetical  effusions  of  Victor 
Hugo.  —  No  modern  nation  has  cultivated  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  ballad  poetry  so  assiduously  as  the  Germins. 
The  Le.nore  of  Bilrger  brought  in  a  new  sera  of  ballad- 
writing  in  Germany.  He  confined  the  name  *  ballad.'  as 
Coleridge  has  also  done  in  imitation  of  him,  to  an  epic 
narrative,  with  something  fabulous  and  supernatural  in 
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the  background,  but  ctill  posaessing  enough  of  earth  to 
interest  the  nuiss  of  huiiiauity.  Schiller,  Gcithe,  and 
Uhlaud  have  followed  in  his  wake;  and  the  latter  has 
done  inuch  in  modern  times  to  familiarize  the  Gernian 
mind  with  this  species  of  composition.— The  ballad  poetry 
of  the  northern  nations,  particularly  those  of  Iceland, 
of  the  Faroe  Isles,  of  Denm.n  k,  and  Norway  and  Swetlen, 

retain  their  ancient  character  to  the  pre.seiit  day. _ In 

Italy,  the  ballad  never  Houiished:  the  p.a-iry  of  that 
country  has  always  retained  a  certain  antique  spirit,  and 
the  Italians  never  jairtifok.  to  any  great  extent,  in  the 
crusades,  being  fully  occupie«l  at  hlmie  in  the  wars  of  the 
free  cities.  Tim  Fortuuuoae  never  cultivated  the  luillad 
much.  Alirnist  all  their  poetry  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
trac'ed  to  a  8]i  iiiish  origin.  TIjo  Russians  have  Ivrico- 
epic  poems,  of  which  some,  in  old  Rus.sian,  are  excellent. 
The  poetry  i»f  American  literature  j»resents  few  goi)d 
specimens  of  the  li.  In  however,  have  appeared 

H  S'-ries  of  humorous  B  of  an  entirely  unique  chai  acter. 
We  allude  to  the  /fans  HrrUntann  B.illaUs  «)f  C.  G  Lo* 
land,  of  Philadelphia.  These  are  written  in  a  mixed 
Anglo-German  palois,  ami  have  become  highly  popular 
both  in  the  U.  States  and  in  England.  —  See  Bard,  Fa¬ 
bliaux,  Jo.ngi.kur,  Lay,  MiN’NESiNOKR,  Minstrel,  Nibe- 
lu.sokn  Lied,  Komvnc  Roundelay,  Troubadour,  Trou- 

ViiRE,  &C. 

— V.  n.  To  compose  or  sing  ballads  ;  to  allude  to,  or  make 
mention  of,  in  balhitls. 

Btiriatler,  B^llaoeer',  n.  A  writer  of  ballads. 

BariatUinoil^'er,  n.  An  itinerant  vender  of  ballads. 

Uallajsi'hade'riii,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  IIJ  in 
E  N.E.  of  Castlebar;  pop.  about  l,4i)0. 

nalla$j^tlinore'«  a  village  of  Ireland,  near  Uoscrea.  in 
Queen’s  co.  The  ruins  of  Mouaincha  AbOey  are  near 
this  place. 

Hallaj;:hy%  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Loudoaderry,  18  ui. 
from  Coleraine. 

lial'latiao,  in  CaH/ornia^  a  mining  camp  of  Sierra  co., 
'Jo  m.  N.  of  Downieville;  pop.  about400. 

Bal'larat,  a  town  of  Victoria,  S.  Australia,  7a  miles 
W.N.VV.of  Melbourne.  It  is  famous  for  its  gobl-fields, 
unrivalled  for  the  fineness  of  the  metal  tiiey  yield. 
61,200. 

Ballard,  in  KerUucky^  a  western  county,  separated  from 
Missouri  and  Illinois  by  the  Oliio  river.  It  is  watere<l 
by  .Mayfield's  Creek.  Surface  undulating  ami  wooded; 
soil,  partly  fertile,  partly  poor.  Cap.  Blandville.  r^p. 
I -’,576. 

Bal  lar4lHvill04  in  Kentuchj,  a  village  of  Oldham  co., 
about  30  m.  E.  by  .N.  of  Louisville  ;  pop.  1,144. 

BariardNville,  in  R'.  a  post-village  of  Boone 

CO.,  al*out  'JoO  m.  W.  by  X.  of  Richmond. 

Baria^*  a  tj)wn  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile.  Lat.  26® 
N.;  Lon.  32®  42' E.  It  is  famous  for  the  earthen  jars 
called  5aZ/as«<  jars,  which  are  manufactured  here  and 
used  throughout  Egypt  f»r  carrying  water. 

BuriASty  n.  [.A. 8.  bitf  a  boat,  and  kUest^  a  burden:  Dul. 
ballast.]  {Mav.)  The  load  of  stones,  sand,  or  other  heavy 
substance,  which  a  ship  carries  when  without  cargo; 
dead-weight  laid  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  to  keep  her  steady 
or  in  equipoise  in  the  water.—  Broken  stones  or  rubbish, 
gravel,  «tc.,  used  in  constructing  a  railroad  to  make  solid 
the  permanent  way.  —  .Metaphorically,  that  which  is 
listed  to  make  anything  steady. 

— v.  a.  To  loaii  a  vessel  w  ith  ballast.  —  To  make  or  keep 
an^'thing  steady  ;  a*s,  to  ballast  the  bed  of  a  railway. 

*•  Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  for  my  gui<le, 

And  with  true  honour  ballasted  my  pride." — Dryden. 

Bariastagpc,  n.  (Law.)  Dues  or  tolls  paid  to  harbor- 
initliorities  for  the  privilege  of  loadingaship  with  ballast. 

Bal'la^ting^,  n.  Furnishing  with  ballast;  keepiug 
sb'Hdy. 

Baria^t«llg:hter,  n.  f.Var.)  A  barge  or  lighter  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  port  or  harbor  to  receive  tlie  ballast  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  sliip ;  or,  vice  versd,  to  convey  the  same 
to  a  ship’s  side. 

Ballatooil%  n.  A  large  flat-bottomed  boat  or  barge 
used  in  Russia  for  the  carriage  of  timber  by  water. 

Ball  Camp,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Ball-eart'ridg;e,  n.  (Milil.)  A  cartiidge  furnished 
with  a  ball. 

Bair«COCli«  n.  A  hollow  sphere  of  thin  metal,  attached 
by  a  small  rod  to  the  cock  of  a  water-cistern.  When  the 
cistern  is  empty,  the  water  flows  itj  at  the  tap,  but  with 
the  rising  water,  the  hollow  sphere,  the  ball-cock,  is 
buoyed  up,  and  by  this  meaiw  the  tap  is  turned  off  when 
the  cistern  is  full. 

Barieii$ita<l(,  a  town  of  N.  Qermany.  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  Id  m.  S.E.  of  H.db^rstadt.  In  the  environs  is  a 
fine  castle,  the  re.sidence  of  the  Duke,  4,S4'^. 

BaTleny  iNlanUn,  in  tlie  Antarctic  ocean,  a  group  of 
five  islands  discovered  iti  1S39.  They  are  volcanic,  and 
of  small  size.  Lat.  66®  44'  3  ;  Lon.  16:1®  11'  E. 

Balleri'na.,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.]  The  principal  female  dan¬ 
cer  in  a  ballet;  a  ballot-girl. 

Ballet.,  (bal'lai,)  n.  [Fr.  ballet;  It.  balletto,  from  hallo, 
a  dance.]  In  its  widest  sense,  the  representation  ol  a 
scries  of  pjissjonate  actions  and  feelings,  by  means  ot 
gestures  and  dancing.  Acconiing  to  this  signification, 
we  comprehend,  under  J3.,  even  representations  of  inen- 
tiil  emotijins,  not  connected  with  a  regular  train  of  action. 
In  a  more  confined  sense,  we  call  B.  musical  pieces,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  represent,  by  mimic  movements 
and  dauce.s,  actions,  characters,  sentiments,  passions,  and 
feelings,  in  which  several  dancers  perform  together. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  lyrical  poetry,  those  w’hich 
rather  represent  feelings  may  be  called /yri'cn/  ballets  ; 
those  which  imitate  actions,  (/raDJUftc  ballets.  The  lyrical 
and  dramatic  ballets,  together,  constitute  the  liigher  art 
of  dancing,  in  opposition  to  tli©  lower,  the  aimot  which 
ia  only  social  pleasure.  A  ballet  is  usually  divided  into 
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several  act.s,  each  of  whicli  has  several  entrees.  An  en¬ 
tree,  in  a  l>allet,  consists  of  one  or  several  quadrilles  of 
dancers,  who,  by  their  steps,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  rejv 
rcseiit  a  certain  part  of  the  action.  In  criticising  a  bal¬ 
let,  We  must  consider,  first,  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
which  must  have  unity  of  action  or  of  passion,  and  must 
be  capable  of  being  represented  in  an  intelligible  manner 
by  means  of  mimic  movements  and  daiu-ing;  secondly, 
the  plan  and  execution  of  the  single  parbs,  which  must 
have  a  due  proportion  to  each  otlier;  and,  finally,  the 
music  and  decorations,  which  must  supply  wliatever 
dancing  cannot  bring  betbre  the  eye.  Thu  ballet  is  an 
inveniiuii  of  niodt-rn  finies,  (the  ingenions  artist  Balta- 
zarini,  direct  or  of  music  to  tlicQueenCatharinedeMedicis 
probably  gave  its  lorm  to  the  regular  ballet,)  though 
paiitoiniinic  dances  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
(8ee  Mimic,  and  1’amomime.)  Xoverre,  a  Frenchman, 
brought  tlie  ballet  to  the  greatest  perfection.  aUnit  1750. 
— The  bounds,  leaps,  and  j>irouetles  of  the  principal  per¬ 
formers  seem  ratlier  to  be  surprising  feats  of  muscular 
streiiglliand  agility  than  the  actual  motions  of  the  dance. 
Tlie  intric.*le  figure-dances  of  the  auxiliary  groups  of 
corypliees,  as  pei  lbriinsl  in  the  j)rincipai  theatres  ia  Eu¬ 
rope.  are  generally  most  picturesque  and  pleasing;  but 
they  become  offensive  to  the  tsuste  when  performed  with¬ 
out  any  respect  lor  morality  and  decency,  jis  it  is  to<» 
often  the  case  in  our  theatres,  where  the  name  Ballet  is 
given  to  licentious  dances  and  poses  imported  from  the 
Parisian  minor  theatres  and  pleasure-gardens. 

Bal'let-4laii4*er4  n.  A  figurante;  a  female  dancer  in  a 
ballet.  —  See  Ballerina. 

Bal  let-master,  n.  One  who  directs  a  l)anet  ;  a  per¬ 
son  who  manages  the  Terpsichoreau  department  in  a 
theatre. 

Ball'-tloH'er,  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  resembling  a 
ball  placed  in  a  circular  flower,  the  three  petals  forming 
a  cup  round  it;  much  used  us  an  enrichment  to  mould¬ 
ings,  and  otherwise,  in  the  decorated  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.— /^oman. 

I  Bal'ilai^'e,  n.  Same  tUi  Bailage,  q.v. 

Bal'lin,  n.  (Ge<>g.)  See  Bal. 

Balliiia',  a  town  of  Ireland;  co.  Mayo,  on  the  Moy,  126 
in.  W.N.VV.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  6,960. 

Balliiiaboy',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Cork. 

Balliiia'carri^,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  theco.  Caiiow'. 

Balliiia'carrii;',  a  hamlet  cd'  Ireland,  co.  Coj-k. 

Balliiiacour'ty,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  in  theco.  Galway, 
at  the  head  of  Galway  Bay,  3)^  ni.  S.  of  Oranmore. 

Balliiiaeoiir'ty,  a  parLshol  Ireland,  in  theco.  Kerry. 

Ballinalia^'lisli,  a  par.  of  Ireland  in  the  co.  Mayo. 

Balliiialia^'llsli,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Kerry. 

Bailiiiahiiicll',  a  barony,  ]>arish,  deme^lle,  lake,  river, 
and  ancient  CJistle  of  Ireland,  in  Connemara,  co.  Galway, 
37  in.  W.N.W.  of  Galway.  This  barony  was  until  a 
few  years  past  the  property  of  the  celebrated  ‘‘Dick 
Martin,’’  or,  as  he  wjis  popularly  called,  the  King  of 
Connemara.  In  the  castle  of  B.  he  live«l  for  years  with 
almost  regal  state,  dwelling  among  his  retainers  and 
tenantry  like  a  chieftain  of  feudal  times,  and  keeping 
a  daily  table  for  all  comers  to  dine  at.  —  He  eventually 
ruined  himself  utterly  by  his  liosjiilality  and  munifi¬ 
cence.  Mr.  Martin,  who  for  many  years  represented  the 
CO.  Galway  in  the  British  parliament,  was  the  author  of 
the  well-known  “  Martin’s  Art "  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  His  fortunes  form  the  sul'slance 
of  Charles  Lever's  novel  of  the  Martins  of  Cro' Martin. 

Balliiialiiiich',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Down, 
10  m.  E.  of  Dromorc.  A  l)attlo  was  fouglit  here  in  1798, 
between  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the  royal  troops.  Pop. 
about  1,000. 

Balliiiakill',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s  co.,  11  m. 
S.  of  Maryborough  ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Balliliakill',  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Ireland. 

Ballinamore',  a  village  of  Ireland,  cu.  Leitrim,  13  m. 
N.E.  of  C.irrick-on-Shannoij ;  pop.  about  300. 

BalliliainucR',  a  village  of  Irelaml,  co.  Longford, 
prov.  of  Lrinster,  11.  in.  N.N.E  of  Longford. 

Ballinai^croeii',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Londonderry. 

Balliiiaskerii;;'*^  Bay,  in  Ireland,  co.  K<*rry.  Hog 
Head  is  in  its  E.  entrance;  Bolus  Head  on  its  W .  It  is 
about  5  m.  bi  oad. 

Ballinasloo',  a  town  of  Ireland,  counties  G.ilway  and 
Rosconinion,  in  prov.  of  Connaught,  on  the  Sn<;k.  78  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Dublin.  The  battle  of  Aghrim  (q.v.)  was 
fought  in  the  neighborhood.  Jh>p.  4,106. 

Balliii<*al'la,  or  Ballincho'la,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
prov.  of  Connaught,  divided  between  the  counties  Mayo 
and  Galway. 

Balliiiooi'lip:*  a  garrison-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
Cork,  on  the  river  Lee,  5  m.  M'.  of  Cork.  Gunpow<ler 
is  largely  manufactured  here,  and  an  ancient  castle  pre¬ 
sents  fine  remains. 

Ballineu^laiie',  or  Ballycuslane',  a  piir.  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  co.  Kerry. 

Balliuder'ry)  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim. 

— Another,  in  co.  Tyrone. 

—A  village  in  co.  Wicklow,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Rathdrum. 

Balliiidoon',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway. 

Ballin^^atrdy,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Limerick. 

Ballin^arVy,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Limerick,  and 
17  m.  S.W.  of  that  city. 

Balliiig'ar'ry^  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Tip¬ 
perary,  20  m,  N.E.  of  Clonmel.  —  A  parish  of  co.  Limer¬ 
ick.— Another  in  CO.  Tipp'*rary. 

Balling’-process,  (bawl'ling.)  (Chem.)  A  process 
by  which  sulphate  of  soda  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  soda.  Sulphate  of  soda,  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime), 
and  small  coal  are  intimately  mixed,  and  subjected  to 
heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is 
at  first  formed,  carbonic  acid  escaping  in  large  quantities. 
By  carefully  regulating  the  beat,  the  limestone  gives  up 


its  carbonic  acid  to  the  soda,  receiving  sulphur  in  ex¬ 
change.  The  resulting  mixture  is  tt-rmed  black  ash,  ox 
crude  soda,  an<l  contains  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  and 
sulphide  of  calcium.  —  See  Soda. 

I  Balliiilaiui  'or«,  a  jmrish  of  Ireland,  co.  Limerick. 

Balliiioc',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork. 

Balliiirobe'^  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  prov.  of 
Connaught,  on  the  Robe,  25  m.  N.N.W.  of  Gnlway,  It 
is  a  i)rogressivo  place  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  ugricultural 
country.  Pip.  about  ‘J,9U0. 

Ballititem'plc,  a  ]>arish  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan. — Also 
the  name  of  five  other  jiuri.shes  in  Ireland. 

Balliiatob'bor,  a  pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  Roscommon, 
and  IJ  m.  from  the  town  of  Roscommon.  There  are 
here  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  castle.  —  The  name  of 
two  baronies  in  the  sameco.,  ami  of  a  par.  in  theco.  .Mayo. 

Ballinto^tier,  a  township  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  7  m. 
S.fk  of  Sligo, 

Balllntoy',  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  4  in. 

N.  of  Ballycastle,  co.  Antrim.  J'op.  uhtiut  5,200. 
Balli«4'ta,  or  Balls'ta*  n. ;  pi.  Ballist;®,  or  Balist^. 
[Lat.J  (.Vt7.)  An  engine  used  by  the  ancients  for  hurl¬ 
ing  stones,  us  the  catopulia  wius  usA*tl  Ibr  throwing  heavy 
darts  Hnd7uTow.s.  'Ihe  p.articular  construclion  of  the 
B.  is  m»t  exactly  understood,  or  rather,  it  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  different  ways.  One  sort  was  constructed 
with  levers  and  bars,  and  another  witli  pulleys,  another 
with  a  crane,  and  another  with  a  toothed  wheel, 

BaMiKter,  n.  The  sumo  as  Baltista. 

Ballistic,  a.  [Lat.  ballista.]  Belonging,  or  having 
relation  to,  a  cross-bow,  or  to  the  art  of  projecting  weap¬ 
ons  of  a.ssanlt  by  means  of  an  engine. 

Balli.stic  Pendulum.  (Phys.)  An  iii.strument  invented 
by  Robins,  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  cannon  or  inus- 
ket-balls.  It  consists  of  a  large,  heavy  block  of  wood, 
plated  with  iron  at  the  back,  and  fixed  to  an  iron  bar, 
W’hich,  at  the  other  extremity,  is  attached  to  a  transverse 
bar  of  iron,  which  serves  as  an  axis  of  suspension.  To 
the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  rihhon, 
passing  loosely  through  an  orifice  in  a  horizontal  bar  in 
the  framework.  Tlie  length  of  the  ribbon  drawn  out 
by  the  pendulum,  on  being  struck,  sliows  the  extent  of 
the  vibration,  which  being  known,  btgether  with  the 
weight  of  the  shot,  the  length,  &c.  of  the  pendulum, 
the  velocity  may  be  calculated. 

BalliM'tic$i,  n.  (Milii.)  The  art  or  function  of  impel¬ 
ling  darts  or  offensive  weapons  by  menus  of  an  engine 
or  other  mechanical  contrivance.  —  The  science  of  pro¬ 
jectiles. 

Bal'liiiin^  ?i.  [L.  Lat.]  (Fort.)  SeeB\ii,ET. 

Ball  mountain,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  Oakland  co. 

Balloon'^  «.  [Fr.  baH-n,  from  ballt,  a  ball.]  Any  splier- 
ical  hollow  body;  a  round  chemical  vessel ;  aballonthe 
top  of  a  pillar,  Ac, 

(Aeronautics.)  A  large  globe  or  pear-shaped  bag,  made 
of  paper  or  varnished  silk,  which,  containing  a  gas  spe¬ 
cifically  lighter  than  common  air,  rises  into  the  ulmos- 
jdiero  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ascensional  force. 
A  car,  supported  by  a  net-work  which  extends  over  the 
balloon,  supports  the  aeronaut;  and  a  valve,  usually 
placed  at  the  top,  to  which  a  strin,^  isattached,  reaching 
to  the  car,  gives  him  the  power  ot  allowing  the  gas  to 
escape,  and  of  descending  at  pleasure.  —  During  the  dark 
ages,  and  for  some  time  after  the  revixal  of  science,  nu¬ 
merous  projects  were  entertained  for  navigating  tlie  air; 
but  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times,  since  1783,  that  any  of 
them  have  been  realized.  The  firfH  idea  was  to  employ 
Some  mechanical  contrivance  resembling  ih<*  wings  of 
birds;  but  Borelli  d*  nioustrated  tliat  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  man  to  fly  mu.st  nece.s^arily  fail,  from  the  utter 
disproportion  of  iiis  mu.-cular  power  l»)  the  force  that 
Would  be  necessary  to  give  impnlsion  to  wings  of  such 
enormous  magnitude  as  would  In-  rcMpilrecl  to  sustain  Ids 
weight  in  the  air.  —  The  principh-  by  which  a  H.  rises  in 
the  atmosphere  is  exactly  ihesann*  as  that  which  causes 
the  ascent  of  a  cork  from  the  hoticun  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  water.  The  weight  of  the  vuluine  of  air  whi»di  it 
displaces  must  excee<l  the  weight  ol  the  balloon  and  all 
that  it  carries  with  it.  'I’hat  bodies  must  risi*  and  remain 
suspended  in  a  fluid  denser  than  themselves  was  proved 
by  Archimedes ;  hut  the  weight  of  the  air  is  a  mo<leru 
discovery;  ami  it  was  only  in  the  latter  half  (d*  the 
last  century  that  chemistry  detecteil  the  nature  and  <lif- 
ferences  of  specific  gravities  of  aerilorm  fluids.  Mr. 
Cavendish,  in  1766,  found  hydrogen  gas  to  l»e  from  about 
seven  to  eleven  times  lighter  th.in  common  air,  accurding 
to  the  mode  of  its  preparation.  In  its  pure  state  it  is 
found  to  be  nearly  sixteen  times  ligliter  than  common 
air.  This  substance,  tlierefore,  if  prevented  from  «aflus- 
ing  itself,  and  allowed  to  obey  the  force  by  which  it  is 
impelleii  upwards,  will  continue  to  mount  till  it  arrives 
at  a  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  sixteen  times  more  atten¬ 
uated  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Accordingly,  no 
sooner  had  Cavendish  announced  his  discovery,  than  it 
occurred  to  Dr.  Black  that  a  very  thin  bag  filled  with 
hvdrogen  gas  would  mount  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room. 
Through  some  imperfection,  the  experiment,  when  he 
attempted  to  execute  it,  failed;  and  C.ivallo,in  1782, did 
not  succeed  in  raising  anything  heavier  than  a  soap- 
bubble. —  Knuw'ing  the  specific  gravities  of  atmospheric 
air,  of  the  gas  with  which  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  and 
the  weight  of  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  confined,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  compute  the  size  the  balloon  must  liavu 
in  order  to  rise  from  the  ground.  >»rcarry  a  given  weight 
to  a  given  height  in  the  atmosphere.  A  globe  of  air, 
one  foot  in  diameter,  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  iimler 
ortlinary  pressure,  weighs  abmit  1-J5th  of  a  pound  avoir¬ 
dupois.  An  equal  globe  of  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  in 
the  usual  way  by  dissolving  iron  filings  in  dilute  sub 
phuric  acid,  may  be  assum.'d  (making  every  allowance 
for  imperfect  preparation)  to  be  about  six  times  lighter 
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than  atmospheric  air;  consequently,  S-Gths  of  its  whole 
buoyant  force  will  act  in  impelling  it  upwards:  tliat  is 
to  say,  the  force  with  whioli  a  sphere  of  surh  gas,  one 
foot  in  (linineter,  will  tend  to  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  will 
he  of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  'Jlie  ascen¬ 

sional  forces  of  different  splieres  will  he  jiropoi  tionaJ  to 
their  magnitudes,  that  is,  to  the  cube  of  their  diameters; 
therefore  a  sphere  12  feet  in  diameter  would  rise  with  a 
force  of  67  pounds,  and  one  of  24  feet  in  diameter  witli 
a  force  of  8X57=466  pounds.  But  these  determinations 
must  he  diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  envelope.  Tlie 
best  material  for  the  purpose  at  present  known  is  thin 
silk  varnislied  with  elastic  gum,  or  India-rubher.  The 
quantity  of  this  material  required  to  cover  a  globe  one 
foot  in  diameter,  weighs  about  l-20th  of  a  pound.  Now 
for  a  globe  of  a  greater  size,  the  quantity  required  will 
increase  with  the  square  of  the  diameter;  lienee  the 
covering  of  a  balloon  12  feet  in  diameter  must  weigh 
about  7  pounds,  and  of  one  21  feet  in  diameter,  28  iiouuds. 
It  follows,  tlierefore,  that  a  balloon  of  12  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  will  only  raise  from  the  ground  a  weight  of  60  pounds, 
and  one  of  24  feet,  428  pounds.  Computing  in  the  same 
manner,  it  is  found  tliat  a  balloon  60  feet  in  diameter 
would  raise  a  weight  equal  to  about  6,950  pounds;  ami 
that  one  of  a  foot  and  a  half  would  barely  float,  the 
weight  of  the  bag  being  just  equal  to  that  of  tlie  im¬ 
prisoned  gas. — The  height  to  which  a  balloon  will  rise 
i.s  determined  from  tlie  law  according  to  which  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  atmospheric  strata  diminishes  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth  is  increased.  The  buoyant  force  ilimiii- 
ishes  with  the  density;  and  when  it  is  rednce»i  to  a 
quantity  only  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and 
its  appendages,  no  further  ascension  can  take  place. 
Another  circumstance  also  confliies  the  possible  elevation 
within  moderate  limits.  As  the  pressure  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  is  diminished,  the  expansive  force  of  the  confined 
gas  becomes  greater,  and  would  ultimately  overcome  the 
resistance  of  any  material  of  which  a  balloon  can  be 
made.  A  balloon  quite  filled  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
would  inevitably  be  torn  to  shreiis  at  the  height  of  a 
few  miles  in  the  atmosphere,  unless  a  portion  of  the  gjvs 
were  allowed  to  escape.  For  this  purpose  the  balloon  is 
furnished  with  a  safety-valve,  which  can  he  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure;  but.  to  prevent  nnnecessary  waste  of 
gas,  it  ought  to  be  made  of  such  a  si/e  that  it  requires 
only  to  bo  partly  filled.  A  balloon  half  filletl  at  tlie  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  wouM  become  fully  distended  at  tli« 
height  of  83^  miles. — We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of 
balloons  filled  with  hydrogen  gas:  but  it  is  evident  that 
any  other  substance  specifically  light'-r  than  air  would 
answer  the  purpose :  in  fact,  the  fii>t  balloon.s  by  which 
any  one  was  raised  into  the  utmospliere  were  not  tilled 
with  hy<lrogen,  but  simply  witli  ran*fie(l  air,  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  being  produced  liy  kindling  a  fire  under  them:  and 
as  they  thus  became  filled  with  smoke,  they  were  called 
smoke-ballo<ins.  The  ascensional  force,  however,  which 
can  be  gained  in  this  way,  is  not  great;  besides,  the 
aeronaut  must  carry  a  portion  of  fuel  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  fire,  which  adds  sensibly  to 
the  weight  to  be  raised.  —  The  two  French  brothers 
Montgolfier  had  the  honor  of  first  preparing  and  send¬ 
ing  up  a  B.  into  the  air.  After  one  or  two  previous 
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trials,  they  announced  a  imblic  ascent  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1788.  The  envelope  was  prepared  of  linen  cloth,  a  fire 
was  kindled  under  it,  and  fed  with  bundles  of  chopped 
straw.  Tills  substance  was  used  witli  a  view  to  pnulnce 
a  large  quantity  of  smoke.  It  would  8<‘em  tliat  they 
attributed  the  elevation  of  the  B.  to  the  ascending 
power  of  the  smoke,  instead  of  its  true  cause,  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  lu-ated  air.  In  the  space  of  five  minutes 
it  was  completely  distended,  and  on  lieing  let  slip,  ascend¬ 
ed  rapiflly.  It  reached  an  elevation  of  about  a  mile, 
remained  susprmded  ten  minutes,  and  fell  at  the  distance 
of  miles  from  the  place  of  its  ascension.  Later  in 
the  same  year,  two  other  experimentalists.  MM.  Charles 
and  Ral)ert.  stimulated  bv  the  success  of  tlie  Montgol¬ 
fiers.  substituted  hyrlrogen  gas  for  heated  air.  and  tlieir 
rose  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet.  The  first  adventurers 
who  had  courage  to  undertake  an  aerial  ascent  in  a  B., 
were  Pilatre  de  Kozier.  a  young  natui’alist,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Arl^tndes.  On  the  21st  of  Nov.,  1783,  they  took 


their  seats  in  the  basket  of  a  smoke-balloon;  and  after 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3,000  feet,  descended 
in  siifery  to  the  earth.  The  next  a.scent  was  made  by 
MM.  Charles  ami  Robert  in  a  B.  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  on  the  first  of  Jan.,  1784.  After  a  flight  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  they  alighted  on  the  meadow  of  Nesle,  about 
25  ni.  from  F.iris,  without  the  slightest  accident.  B.  be¬ 
came  then  quite  a  ragi%  so  that,  from  the  commencement 
of  theyear  Europe  was  literally  covered  with  them. 
In  1785,  Dr.  Fotain  crossed  from  Dublin  to  England;  and 
the  celebrated  Blanchard,  who  made  36  successful  voy¬ 
ages.  jiassed  frt»m  England  to  France,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Jeffries,  an  American  physician,  the  voyage  being  per- 
formeil  in  less  than  three  hours.  This  visit  led  to  the 
tragic  «leath  of  Filatre  de  Kozier.  IVisIiing  to  return  the 
Compliment  of  Blanchard's  trii>,  Kozier,  with  a  companion 
named  Koumain.  set  out  for  England  in  a  combination  of 
the  fire  and  gas  B.  Shortly  after  starting,  wlieii  they  had 
reached  a  iieightof3,000 feet, the  wlndetook  fire,  ami  the 
voyagers  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks  near  Boulogne, 
and  killed.  This  calamitous  occurrence,  however,  illd  not 
damp  the  courage  of  aeronauts.  It  was  obvious  that  it 
hiid  been  occasioned  by  tlie  want  of  proper  jn'ecautions ; 
accordingly,  ascents  continued  to  be  niultiplied,  and 
have  since  become  so  common  a.s  to  be  an  oniiiiary  spec¬ 
tacle  in  the  principal  cities  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
— When  B.  fir.'^t  began  to  be  constructed,  it  was  cxjiected 
that  they  would  be  found  applicable  t<>  many  inqiortant 
purposes.  These  expectations  have  been  disappointed, 
chiefly  because  it  lias  been  found  impossible  to  guide 
or  control  their  course:  the  only  jiower  the  aeronaut  pos¬ 
sesses  over  his  B.  being  to  regulate  its  elevation  within 
certain  limits.  In  some  instances  llie}'  have  been  suc- 
ces.sfnlly  used  for  military  recounoissances,  at  first  by 
General  Jourdan.in  1791;  afterwards  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
the  Italian  w;ir;  aiiil  latterly  by  our  own  national  army. 
When  in  use,  the  B.  is  kept  under  control  by  strong 
cords  in  the  hands  of  men  on  the  ground,  wlio,  when  tlie 
reconnoissance  is  ended,  ilraw  it  down  to  the  place  of  de¬ 
parture. —  Very  interesting  asqents  were  made  by  Biot 
and  Gay-Lussac  in  Aug.,  1804,  and  by  G.ay-Lussac  alone 
in  Sept,  of  the  same  year,  with  a  view  to  make  metet)ro- 
logical  observations  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmos- 
jdiere ;  (see  At-mosphere.)  Excepting  the.se  two  remark¬ 
able  .ascents,  and  those  made  by  Mr.  Glaisber  and  Mr. 
Coxwell,  also  for  scientific  purposes,  the  first  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  England,  July  17,  1862,  the  inimerons  ascent^ 
undertaken  have  served  no  other  purpo.se  than  to  gratify 
iille  ciiriO'.ity.  Nevertheless,  the  comjiarulive  dieapness 
aii<l  facility  with  whicli  B.  can  be  filled  have  been  the 
cause  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject.  Various 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Ciinstniction  of 
B  :  in  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  the 
mode  of  filling  ami  liandling  them;  but  substantially 
the  B.  of  to-day  is  identical  witli  the  first  gas-B.  of  1783. 
We  now  speak  only  from  memory  and  in  anticipation 
in  the  future  of  a  steam-Z?  ,  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Chev¬ 
alier,  a  Swiss  aeronaut,  now  an  in'babitant  of  the  U.  States, 
and  with  which  lie  purposes  crossing  tlie  Atlantic.  'J'his 
B.^  it  is  said,  i.s  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  bird,  with 
long  wings  like  sails  projecting  from  either  sick*,  and  a 
large  fan  at  the  stern,  to  raise  or  depress  the  machine  in 
its  aerial  flight.  See  the  Supplement. 

Ra11oone<l\  a.  Distended  or  swelled  out,  as  a  balloon. 

Ballooii'-fi»li,  n.  {ZoUl )  See  Diodon. 

Balloon  ist,  n.  An  aeronaut;  one  who  manufacture.s 
or  ascends  in  a  balloon. 

Ballooii'ry,  n.  The  science  of  aeronautics  ;  the  prac¬ 
tice  or  art  of  ascension  in  a  balloon. 

Bal'lot,  n.  [Fr.  hallottf,  fr<mi  halle,  a  ball.]  A  little  ball 
use<l  in  giving  votes;  a  ticket  or  written  note,  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  put  privately  into  a  box  or  urn 
set  apart  for  this  object. 

— Act  of  voting  by  balls  or  tickets;  as,  “The  insufficiency 
of  the  haJUit.’’' — Dich'u^. 

— V.  n.  [Fr.  hallotkr.]  To  vote  by  ballot  or  by  written 
tickets. 

“  Giving  their  votes  by  halloting,  they  lie  under  no  awe.” — Sicifi. 

Bnllo^ta.  n.  [Or.  haVo,  to  reject,  on  account  of  its  offen¬ 
sive  odor.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Lamiacecp. 
The  black  or  fetid  Horehonnd,  B.  niV/ra,  with  a  stem  2-3 
feet  high,  and  ])urple  or  white  flowers  in  axillary  ver- 
ticles,  has  the  general  appearance  of  the  Iloreliound, 
^^arruhiu>ll  without  its  fragrance. 

Bariotn<le,  n.  {Man.)  The  leap  of  a  horse  between  two 
idllars,  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so  that  wlien  his  fore  feet 
are  in  the  air.  he  shows  nothing  but  the  slioesof  his  hind 
feet,  without  jerking  out;  differing  in  that  respect  from 
tlie  capriole, 

Bariot>box,  n.  A  box  for  receiving  vote.s  by  ballot. 

Bal'loter,  n.  A  per.'son  who  votes  hy  ballof. 

Ballotiii,ri.  One  who  collei-ts  votes  by  b.illot.  (R.) 

Ballot  111$:;,  n.  The  act  of  voting  by  Iiallot. 

Balloii%  Hosea,  commonly  culled  K.ATHEa  Ballou,  the 
founder  of  Universalism  in  the  U.  States,  was  B.at  Rich¬ 
mond,  New'  Hampshire,  in  1771.  His  fatlier,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  gave  him  but  scanty  edncatitui.  We  are 
told  that  he  learned  to  write  with  a  cimler  on  strips 
of  bark,  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  Having  embraced  the 
Universalist  doctrine,  he  was  expelled  from  his  father's 
church,  and  soon  became  an  itinerant  preuclier.  After 
laboring  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  settled  as 
minister  of  the  secon<l  UniverKallst  Society  in  Boston, 
where  lien,  in  1852.  During  his  long  ministry  of  60 years, 
ho  was  ever  earnest  in  promulgating  his  peculiar  tenets, 
and  was  so  successful  as  to  fitund  a  sect.  In  his  various 
writings  he  also  avowed  his  belief  in  tlie  Unitarian  doc¬ 
trines.  B.  founded  tlie  Vniversi'ilisi  A'jy/ositor,  now  called 
tlie  Vniver^oliat  Quarterly  Ixrriew. 

Bair*proof,  a.  Not  BUBce]>tible  of  being  punctured  or 
penetrated  by  balls  from  fire-ai*ms. 


Bair- room,  n.  A  room  set  apart  for  the  holding  of  balls, 
or  assemblies  of  persons  met  fi  r  dancing. 

Bair»  Bltiir,  in  rir^iwia,  opposite  Harrison’s  Island, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fotomac,  in  Loudoun  co.,  about 
33  III.  N.W.  of  Washington.  Here  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  between  tlie  Union  troops  and  the  Confetlerates 
on  the  2l8t  Oc  t.,  1861.  The  latter  having  occupied  the 
Virginian  shore  of  the  river  for  several  months,  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  whejse  army  was  assembled  on  the  Maryland 
side,  made  a  reconnoissance  on  tlie  19th.  Several  Union 
companies  crossed  the  Fotomac  on  Sunday,  the  20th.  and 
took  np  a  ]>osition  on  Leesburg  Heights,  or  Ball's  Bluff. 
Their  miniher  was  increased  to  1,900  men  by  large  rein¬ 
forcements  on  the  2l8t,  when  they  occupied  a  parallel¬ 
ogram,  bciunded  on  tliree  sides  by  a  dense  kireet,  and  on 
tlie  fourth  hy  the  river,  with  only  four  boats  capable  of 
carrying  60  persons  each,  as  a  means  of  return.  Tlie 
Confederates  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  tlie  surrounding 
wood.s,  and  tlie  National  troops,  their  retreat  being  cut 
off  by  the  destruction  of  the  boats,  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat,  losing  their  commander,  Col.  Baker,  and  about 

l. OOOmeii  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  togellier  with 
three  guns.  The  Confederate  General  Evans  estimated 
his  loss  at  300  men.  This  battle  is  sometimes  called 
the  Battle  of  Leesburg  Heights. 

BalPs  in  Pennsylvania^  a  vill.  of  Lycoming  co. 

BallN  Pond,  in  Connecticut^  a  village  of  Fairfield  co. 
Balls'ton,  in  New  York.,  a  jiost-townsbip  of  Saratoga 
CO.,  25  111.  N.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  2,180. 

Btiils'lon  Centre,  in  New  York^  a  post-village  of  Sa¬ 
ratoga  co.,  25  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Balls'ton  Spa,  in  Ncau  York,  a  post-village  and  cap. 
of  Saratoga  co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Albany,  and  7  S.W.  of  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  It  is  reuiai'kabie  lor  ils  springs  of  min¬ 
eral  waters,  whence  the  affix  of  spa  to  its  name.  Pop, 
2,970. 

Balls'town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co. 
Ball^^'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  San¬ 
dusky  CO.,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  about  IJ/^  m.  from  Fre* 
mont;  1,731. 

Balls'ville,  in  rir^’Tiia,  a  village  of  Powhattnn  co. 
Ball'-valve,  n.  {Mech.)  A  valve  consisting  of  a  ball, 
fitting  into  a  hemispherical  cup  w  hii-li  has  a  hole  at  the 
bi^ttom.  The  ball  is  prevented  from  moving  upwards  or 
sideways  beyond  a  certain  point,  by  a  Irame  of  wire 
placed  over  it. —  Worcester. 

Ball'*veiii,  n.  {Min.)  Asortof  iron-ore, found  in  loose 
masses  of  a  circular  form,  containing  sparkling  particles. 
—  Ogilvie. 

Ball'villo,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Orange  co.,  23  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Newbiirg. 

Bairwiii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  St  Louis  co. 
Bal'Iy,  n.  (Ge'g.)  Sue  B.vl. 

BaS'Iy,  a  considerable  town  of  the  island  of  Lombok,  in 
the  Malayan  Arcliipcdago,E.  Indies.  Lat.  31'  S. ;  Lon. 
1160  28'  E. 

Ballybay',  a  town  and  par.  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Mona¬ 
ghan,  ami  8  m.  S.S.E.  of  Monaghan;  }>op.  abt.  2,500. 
Ballybo'I'ey,  or  Ballybo'pliy,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
co.  Donegal,  on  the  Finn,  14  m.  \\  .S.W.  of  Lifford;  pttp. 
about  850. 

Ballyboy',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  province. 
King’s  co. 

Ballybiin'nion,  a  watering-place  of  Ireland,  on  the 
Shannon,  17  111.  N.  of  Tralee,  in  the  co.  Kerry.  It  is 
famous  for  its  many  natural  caves, T>ome  of  which  are  of 
large  size 

Ballybar'ley,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  King’s  co. 
Bally<*arien,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny. 
Bal'lyeastlc,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  on  tlie  N.  coast  of 
the  CO.  Antrim,  proy.  Ulster,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
42  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Belfast;  pop.  about  2  500. 
Bal'lycast  le,  u  sea-bathing  resort  in  Ireland,  co.  Ma}  o ; 
pop.  about  1,000. 

Ballyclaro',  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  11 

m.  N.  of  Bidfast;  jwp.  about  1.000. 

Ballyeloii&:ti^  in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Dubuque  co. 
Bally a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  and  9  m.  N.W. 

of  Sligo.  J’op.  about  600. 

— A  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan,  and  13  m.  N.W.  of  the 
tow'n  of  Cavan.  P>p.  about  420. 

Ballyoot'toii,  an  i.'iland.  bay,  and  village  of  Ireland, 
co.Curk,  about  20  m.  S.K.  of  Cork.  7bp.  of  village,  about 
509.  Lat.  of  island,  51°  50'  N. ;  Lon.  7°  59'  W. 
BallytlufF^  a  post- village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  Durham, 
65  m.  N.E.  of  Toronto.  Pop,  about  150. 
Ballyeas'toii,  apar.  and  village  of  Ireland.co.  Antrim, 

2  ni.*N.  of  Ballyclare.  Pop.  about  300. 

Bally  fer'ris  Point,'  a  promontory  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Ireland,  co.  Down  ;  Lat.  54°  39'  N.;  Lon.  5°  34'  W. 

Bally  till',  a  chapelry  of  Ireland,  in  Queen's  co.,  4  m.  N. 
of  Maryborough. 

Ballys'aw'loy*  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone, 

3  m.  N.N.W.  of  Auglinacloy.  Pfp.  about  9.60. 
BallyliaiMe',  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  and  4  m.  N.N.E.  of 

Cavan.  Ihp.  about  750. 

Ballyliei$:'li',  or  Balflylioiffne',  a  p.ir.  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Kerry,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  9  m.  N.E.  of 
Tralee.  Pop.  about  5,000. 

Ballyjaniosclutr,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  and 
11  nn’S-E.  of  Cavan.  Pop.  about  2,000. 

Ballykean',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  King’s  co. 
Ballyloiig‘'ford,a  small  seaport  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry, 
in  Munster,  5  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tarbert,  on  tlie  estuary  of 
the  Shannon.  Near  itare  the  ruins  of  Lislaghten  Abbey. 
Ballyloiig'liloo',  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  WestmeHth. 
Ballyinaeeriig'ott,  a  par.  of  Irelaml,  co.  Kerry. 
Ballyiiia'Iion,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  and  11 
ni.  S.K.  of  Longford.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  pop. 
of  about  1,500. 

Ballyiiiascan'loii,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth. 
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Ballyme'na*  a  flourishing  town  of Irn.and,  co.  Antrim, 

III.  N.N.W  ot  lielfa-st.  It  is  h  fine,  well-built  pluce, 
with  a  large  trade  in  linen.  Pup.  7,4dl. 

Ballymo^Biey^atuwu  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  8  iii.S.E 
of  0‘deraine  ;  /«?/>.  about  3,0(K) 

Btilly mo'ney,  a  town  and  par.of  Ireland. co.  Antrim,! 
17  m.  N.W.  of  Ballymena.  l*up.  about  o,0U0. 

—A  parisli  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork. 

fitillymorc',  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Westmeath.  Pp. 
alauit  4,UdO  —  Another,  co.  Wexford;  pup.  about  000. 

~A  par.  and  market-town,  co.  Armagh;  about  TJ,000. 

Kallyinore'-Btis'taee,  a  vilbige  and  par.  of  Irelaml, 
CO.  Kildare,  on  the  Lifley.  of  parish,  about  2,400; 

of  village,  about  1,100. 

Itallyinoto^  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  and  13  m. 
S.W.  ot  the  town  of  Sligo. 

Brillyiuy'aock.,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Ti(»perary. 

Ballyo'vey,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo. 

Ballyrt%^'^Ct,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  on  the  Nore,  co.  Kil¬ 
kenny,  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Kilkenny.  Pop.  about  1,020. 

Btllty^Ciilarc^  a  flourishing  seaport  of  Ireland,  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  theco.  of  Sligo. 

B:illy«six',  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Kildare. 

Ballysciiriion,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co  Antrim. 

Btilly.HhRii'iioii,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
(d*  Ouuegal.  and  prov  of  Ulster,  on  the  Erne,  where  it 
discharges  into  Ball>  shannon  Bay,  108  m  N.W.  of  Dub 
liti  In  its  iuimodiate  vicinity  is  a  magnificent  casc.ulo 
formed  hythe  Erne.  about 3,500.  lleroare tluMMiins 
of  the  ancient  ctistle  of  the  0  Donnells,  Earls  of  Tyicun- 
m-lL 

Bal  lyslian'non,  a  parisli  of  Ireland,  co.  Kild;ire. 

Bally  tore',  a  town  of  Irelaml,  11  m.  S.S.E.  ol  Kildare, 
fhp.  about  510. 

Bal  ly  vou  r'ney,  a  par.  and  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
H  m.  W.  of  .Macroom. 

Bally  wal'ter^  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Down. 

Bally  wiriiii^  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Londonderry. 

Balin,  (5a/a,)n.  [Fr.  5uu/ne.  See  Bvls.vm.]  An  odorifer¬ 
ous  vegetable  sap  or  juice;  a  fragrant  ointment.  That 
which  heals,  soothes,  or  mitigates  pain ;  figuratively  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  composition. 

••  A  leader  smile  our  sorrow’s  only  halm." — Toung. 

{B'>f )  A  common  arom.iiic  plant ;  the  Mtlisaa  officina¬ 
lis.  See  Mel  S.^a. 

Bahn  of  Giha<l.  See  Balsamodenprox. 

— u.  rt.  To  anoint  with  balm,  or  any  balsamic  substance. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters,”— 5AaJts. 

—To  soothe;  to  miiigate;  to  assuage. 

••  This  rest  might  yet  hare  balm'd  thy  senses.” — Shak». 

Bnlnt,  in  Pennsylvania.^  a  post-office  of  fiercer  co. 

Bitlmo,  fCoL  De,)  (6am,)  a  pass  of  the  Alps  in  Switz'T- 
laud,  leading  from  the  valley  (»f  Trient  into  that  of  Cha- 
mouii<.  Height,  7,218  ft.  above  the  sea, 

Biilin'ily,  o^/r.  In  a  balmy  manner. 

Biilmoral  CaKtle,  {but-mo'rdl^)  in  Scotland,  the 
Iligliland  resblence  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  parish  of 
Crathie,  Aberdeenshire,  52  m.  from  Aberdeen. 

Balni'y,a.  Uavingthequ:dltiesofbalm;aromatic;  odo¬ 
riferous;  soft;  mitigating;  mild.  —  Afl'ording  or  produc¬ 
ing  balm. 

Barneuin^or  Ball’iienm,??.  fLat., abath.]  (Antiq.) 
In  its  primary  sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such  as 
most  Romans  possessed  in  their  own  houses ;  an«l  from 
that  it  came  to  mean  the  chamber  which  contained  the 
batli.  When  the  halhs  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms,  the  jdnral 
balnea  or  balinva  was  adopted,  which  8\ill,  in  correct 
language,  had  reference  only  to  the  baths  of  private*  per¬ 
sons.  Balnvff.  and  6ti?inw,  which  have  no  singular 
number,  were  the  public  baths.  But  this  accuracy  ol  dic¬ 
tion  is  ueglecled  hy  many  of  the  subsequent  writer.-i. 
Thtrmrt  nnan.  properly,  warm  springs,  or  baths  of  warm 
water,  but  w<Te  afterwards  aj<plied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  phiced,  and  which  were  both  hot 
au-l  cold.  —  c^eo  Therm.b. 

Bal'4»tacle«  n.  See  Ballotade. 

Bal'^a,  or  Bal'za,  n.  [Sp.  and^Pg.]  (Mar.)  A  kind  of 
fishing-craft  employed  on  tiie  W,  coast  of  8.  America. 

Bal'sam,  n.  [L  r,  balsa  tnon  ;  Ilel).  boal,  lor<l,  and  shtmen. 
oil  j  (Chern.  and  Med.)  The  name  given  to  almost  every 
oily  or  resinous  substance  exuding  from  tree.s;  but  now 
lift'd  scientifically  to  denote  a  vegetiible  product  I’ontain- 
ing  either  benzoic  orcinnamic  acid.  The  true  halsanisan* 
much  used  in  niodlcino  on  account  of  their  stimulating, 
expectorant,  and  tonic  properties.  The  most  important 
are  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu.,  benzoiyi,  stdid  styrnx., 
nr  .s/ora®,  and  li'piid  styrax.  (See  these  different  words.) 
All  tliesesubstam  ea  are  very  fragrant.^  They  vary  much 
in  their  consi.stence.  Thus  benzoin  is  solitl,  hard,  and 
brittle;  Peruvian  balsam  is  fluid;  and  Tolu  is  infer- 
m>*diate,  lieing  a  very  soft  and  readilj-  fusible  solid. 
C’paiba,  commonly  called  balsam  copaiba,  is  not  a  true 
balsam,  but  belongs  to  the  class  of  oleo-resins.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Canada  balsam.  Several  nmdicinal 
mixtures,  in  which  oils  enter,  are  commonly  included 
under  the  head  of  balsams.  Thus  the  preparation  known 
as  balsam  of  sulphur,  used  as  an  application  to  foul 
ulcers,  consists  simply  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  olive-oil. 

(Bof.)  See  Balsaminacr.*:,  and  FiR. 

Bali^nniia'tion)  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  making 
balsamic 

Balsam'ic,  n.  [Tr.  hahamique.\  Anything  whicli  owns 
tlie  properties  of  a  balsam,  . 

Balsam'ic,  BaKani'ioal,  a.  Having  the  qualifies 
of  balsam;  unctuous  ;  soft;  mitigating;  mild;  as,  “  uud 
renders  them  oily  and  balsamic.’*— Arbuthnot. 

Balf^aiii'icallv^  adv.  In  a  balsamic  manner. 

BalHamirerotis.  a.  fLat.  balsamum,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Affording  or  producing  balsam. 


Balsamiflucc,  tt.pL  (Bot,)  Thesumoos  Altingiaceje, 
q.  r. 

Balsaiil'ina,  u.  (Bot.  and  Jlort.)  The  most  common 
name  of  the  gen.  Impatiens^  ord.  Balsuminacrxe.  Cuar- 
ACT.  Sepals  colored,  apparently  4,  the  2  upper  being 
united,  the  lowest gibbmis and  spurred;  petals  upparently 
2,  eacli  of  the  lower  being  uniioil  to  the  2  lateral  ones; 
anthers  cohering  at  the  apex;  capsule  often  1-celIed 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  dissepiments,  5-vulved,  burst¬ 
ing  ehusiicully;  ^tems  smooth,  succulent,  tender,  bul>- 
pellucid,  with  tumid  joints.  There  are  numerous  species, 
several  of  which  Itave  very  handsome  flowers  They  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  damper  parts  of  the  hast  Indies;  but 
the  only  one  lliat  is  much  known  is  the  common  garden 
balsam,  B.hortvusis,  which,  in  its  d<iuldo  Hbite,  luis  been 
an  object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  mod¬ 
ern  horticulture.  This  plant  is  one  of  tliose  species  which 
not  only  has  a  tendency  to  vary  with  double  flowers, 
but  has  also  the  power  of  continuing  to  produce  them 
wIk'U  reneweil  from  s’eeds.  On  this  account  it  particu¬ 
larly  de.serves  the  altenliuii  of  the  cultivator,  especially 
as  it  m.iy  be  brought  hy  art  to  a  slate  of  beauty  equalled 
l)y  few  plants.  It  should  he  raised  in  a  hot-lied,  treated 
with  great  care  as  a  tender  annual,  grown  in  rich  soil, 
sheltered  from  excessive  sunlight,  and  kept  constantly 
in  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  freely  and  fully  ventilated. 
It  should  iKit,  however,  bo  stimulateii  into  extremely 
rapid  growth  until  the  plants  have  become  stout  bushes, 
and  tile  flowers  have  grown  to  tin*  size  of  small  peas  i 
At  tiiat  time  the  plants  should  have  all  the  heat  and 
moisture  they  can  bear,  and  the  most  In’illiant  flowers 
the  plant  is  capable  of  producing  will  be  the  result;  in 
the  latter  stage  of  growth,  great  care  is  still  to  be  taken 
to  expo.so  the  plants  fully  to  air,  —  The  Toueh-me-iiot, 
Jmpatitns  pallida.  {Fig.  277.)  found  in  wet,  shady  places, 
in  the  U.  States  and  Canatla,  has  a  stem  2-4  ft.  high, 
branched  and  pale  yelhiw  flowers,  sparingly  maculate, 
blos.soming  in  Aug.  Its  capsule,  oblong-cylindrical,  1' 
long,  bursts  at  tlio  slightest  touch  when  matured,  and 
scatters  the  si'od.  —  The  Jewel-weed,  Impativns  fitlva. 
principally  distinguislied  from  tlie  preceding  i)y  its 
flowers,  deep  orange,  m;»culate  with  many  hrown  spots, 
is  more  common,  and  found  in  the  same  places. 

BaNaiiiiiiaee^p,  (bal-sa-mi-nai'se-f,)  Balsams,  n.pl. 
(JJot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Grraniules.  Diag. 
Very  irregular  and  iinsymmetrical  flowers  witliout  aii 
involticre,  distinct  stamens,  and  no  albumen.  They  are 
succulent  herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  countries,  with 
simple,  opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers, 
with  a  spur  to  their  calyx.  They  have  no  sensible  prop¬ 
erties  of  importance,  but  are  the  oi-nament  of  the  damp 
or  swampy  places  in  which  they  grow  wild.  The  order 
is  remarkable  for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  valves 
of  its  fruit  contract  and  reject  the  seeds.  It  includes 


Fig.  277.  —  impatiens  pallida,  (Tourh-me-not.) 

1.  The  front  of  an  anther  :  2.  the  hack  of  the  same:  3.  an  ovarr 
cut  across ;  4.  the  ripe  fruit :  5.  the  same  iu  the  act  of  bursting  auil 
scattering  its  seeds ;  6.  a  seed ;  7.  the  same  cut  transversely. 

two  genera,  Impatiens  (or  BaJsomina).  and  TJudrocera. 
subdivided  into  110  species.  The  are  distinguislied 
from  the  order  Gtruniace.r?.  princijially  by  their  many- 
pppdpfl  fruit  and  tinKvmmetrical  flowers. 

Balsainodon'clroii,  n,  (Gr.  (laLamon,  and  dmdrnv, 
a  tree.]  A  genus  of  Oriental  trees,  ord.  >fmyriV/ac^rF.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  k^ast.  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
odoriferous  g^im-resins  which  exude  from  their  trunks. 
P.  myrrha.  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  aHjoining  parts  of  Arabia,  is 
believed  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  source  of  the 


fragrant  gum-resin  known  in  commerce  under  the  name 
of  myrrh.  This  is  called  iu  Hebrew  inor  or  mur,  anil  is 
mentioned  in  the  Uld  Testament  for  the  first  time  in 
Gen.  xxxvji.  '25;  hence  it  must  have  been  in  use  mor 
than  3,590  years  ago.  It  is  at  first  solt,  oily,  and  of  a 
yellowisli-wliite  color;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  soon  ac¬ 
quires  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  in  time  becomes 
much  harder,  and  changes  to  a  reddish  hue.  Medici¬ 
nally,  myrrh  is  regarded  as  a  tonic,  stimulant,  expecto¬ 
rant,  and  aiiti-spasiuodic,  \^hell  taken  internally  ;  as  an 
external  appheution.  it  is  astringent  and  stimulant.  It 
is  au  ingredient  ot  the  incense  burnt  in  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  of  some  kinds  of  jiastils  which  are  used  for 
fumigation.  Tlie  substance  called  balm  of  Gilead,  or 
balm  •'/  Mecca ,  and  uliicb  is  supposed  to  be  the  balm  of 
the  Old  Te.stuinent,  is  said  to  be  procured  from  B.  gihad- 
ense  ;  some  authors,  however,  name  B.  opoLaLsanium  as 
its  source.  'Jhis  substance  was,  in  ancient  times,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  cure  for  almost  every  disease;  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  used  at  the  present  day.  The  gum-resin  known  as 
Indian  l/dellium,  av  false  myrrh,  and  sujiposed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  ihcbddliinn  of  STripture,  is  probably  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  two  sp«  cie8of  this  genus  ;  namely,  B.  mukul,  and 
B.  pubescf  fis.  It  iH  xliQ  goffgul  or  guogur  of  the  Beloo- 
chees,  and  the  mokid  of  the  Persians.  It  is  very  similar  to 
myrrh.  African  bdellium,  anollier  of  thegum-resins  of 
commerce,  is  said  to  be  au  exudation  ut  the  species  A. 
africanum. 

Bill  t  a.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  of  Podolia, 
on  the  Kodema,  132  m.  S.E.  of  Kamenietz.  Pop.  about 
15,n{ML 

Burta,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  E.  of  Unst,  in  Lat.  CO® 
45'  N.,  Lon.  0®  45'  W. 

Bal'toe,  or  Bal'ti.  in  Asia.  See  Bulti. 

Bal'tie  i*ort,  or  Balt  iiskoi',  a  small  seaport  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  Europe,  in  the  prov.  of  Ksthonia,  on  the  island  of 
Roag,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Sb  m.  W. 
of  Revel,  and  158  from  Riga. 

Bal'tic  Provinces,  the  name  cmidoyed  to  distin- 
giiisli  the  Russian  governments  of  Cmirland,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  St.  Petersburg,  witli  u  part  of  Finland,  on 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

Bal'tic  Sea,  an  internal  or  mediterranean  sea  in  the 
N  \V.  part  of  Europe,  surrounded,  and  very  n'-arly  en- 
closi'd  hy  Sweden,  linlaml,  Russia,  Prussia,  Germany, 
ami  Denmark.  It  Is  usually  understood  tocimimence  S. 
of  Iho  Danish  islands  of  Fiinen,  Zealand,  and  Laaland, 
and  thus  limited,  it  is  the  most  Isolated  of  any  similar 
body  of  water  in  the  world.  But  N.  of  these  islaials  the 
Cultegat  and  the  Skager  back  can  be  regarded  only  as 
parts  of  the  Baltic,  which  may  therefore  be  described  as 
commencing  at  the  Naze  of  Norway,  in  Lon.  7®  K..  and 
extending  to  St.  Petersburg  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Finland,  in 
Lon.  30®  28' 4.i"  E.  Its  extreme  latitudinal  points  are 
Wismar,  in  Mecklenburg,  53®  5u'  N.,  and  Tornea,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  65®  61'  N.  These  points  mark  also  ita 
greatest  length,  whicli  is  CoUsequ  inly  about  910  m. ;  its 
width  varies  from  75  to  180  m.,  and  its  area  is  estiin.  at 
l’25,0o0  gei»g.  sq.  m.,  without  including  the  I  attegat  and 
Skager  Rack,  for  which  an  addition  of  18.000  or  19.000 
sq.  111.  may  be  made.  As  it  receives  the  drainage  of  more 
than  a  fifth  of  Europe,  its  basin  has  been  otimated  at 
900,000  sq.  m.  It  makes  three  great  indentations  into 
the  continent  by  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finlaml,an<l  Riga. 
l)c.sc.  As  no  sea  lias  a  greater  influx  of  fresh  water,  it 
contains  comparatively  little  salt;  while  the  great 
quantities  of  sand  and  mud  carried  into  it  hy  tlie  rivers 
have  considerably  raised  its  bottom,  and  gradually  les¬ 
sened  its  depth.  It  is  frozen  for  about  3  months  every 
year,  8o  as  to  close  navigation  altogctlier.  There  are  3pa.s- 
sages  entering  into  this  sea  from  the  Cattegat :  the  Sound, 
tlie  Great  Belt,  and  the  Litth*  Belt;  of  these  the  most 
frequente'l  is  the  Sound. —  By  a  treaty  concluded  b«*- 
tween  Rusi-ia  ami  Sweden,  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  9, 

i  1759,  to  which  Doninark  acceded  ITlh  March,  17'  n,  these 

I  nations  agreed  to  inaiiitaiu  a  fleet  to  preserve  the  neu- 

,  trality  of  the  B.  S.  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

:  BaltUf^iUoiT  iu  Uussia.  See  Baltic  Port. 

Baltiiiio'ra,  n.  (Bof.)  A  gen.  ot  plants,  lu-d.  Astkracea5. 

Barttiiioro,  Cecil  Calvert.  Lord,  lonmler  of  the  col¬ 
ony  of  Maryland,  llis  fatlier.  George,  first  Lord  Balti- 
inore.  held  important  offices  under  James  1.,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  that  monarch  extensive  grants  of  land  in 
Ireland  and  Newfoumlland.  Becoming  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  ho  was  deprived  of  Ids  offices,  and  induced  to  8c€*k  a 
sjiliere  of  action  in  louiiding  across  the  Atlantic  a  colony, 
which  should  be  governed  on  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration.  For  this  jun ])o8c  he  turned  his  attention  to 
a  settlement  in  Newfoundland;  hut  that  country  having 
fallen  into  the  hamls  of  the  Fn  rich,  he  imhiccd  Charles 
I.  to  make  a  grant  to  him  of  the  iiact  of  country  which 

I  now  forms  the  Slate  of  Maryland.  He  <lie(l.  however,  in 
1647,  before  the  charter  was  made  out,  and  it  was.  there¬ 
fore,  drawn  up  in  the  name  ol  liis  son  Cecil.  —  See  Mary¬ 
land. 

BaG  timore^  in  J/dn//a7?ff,  a  county  bordoringon  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  the  M'.  side  of  rhesapeake  Bay,  separated 
from  Anne  Arundel  co.  on  the  S.  and  S.  M'.  by  a  branch 
of  the  Patapsco  river,  and  from  HaiTord  co.  on  the  E.  and 
N.E.  bv  the  Gunpowder  river.  Aren,  700  sq.m.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  and  nigged  along  w’ater- 
coursps;  soil,  moderately  fertile,  and  in  some  piirtion? 
highly  improved.  The  chief  products  are  cereals,  hay 
and  dairy  products.  The  minerals  include  iron,  granite, 
limestone,  chromic  iron  ore,  some  copper,  and  fine  marble 
and  building  stone.  Manufactures  are  woollens,  cottons, 
iron,  chemicals,  leather,  firicka,  lime.  Towsontown  i8 
the  county-seat.  Pop.  (1870)  330,741. 

Baltimore,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  above  county, 
one  of  the  four  great  Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  uavigatiou  ou  the  N.  branch  of 
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Patapsco  rlTor,  12  miles  from  the  Cliesapoake  Bay,  200 
inil(‘8  from  tlje  ocean.  Lat.  39°  19'  N. ;  Long.  76°  44'  M'. 
B;iUinu)re  is  fortunately  situated  on  a  succession  of  hills 
that  rise  fanlike  from  the  l*atapsco,  giving  the  city  ex¬ 
cellent  drainage  in  addition  to  a  j)icturesque  appearance. 
The  harbor  of  Baltimore  is  safe  and  capacious,  with  ade¬ 
quate  depth  and  wharfage  for  vessels  of  any  draft.  It  is 
app!x>aehed  by  a  sliip-channel  fnun  the  bay,  150  feet 
wide,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  24  feet  at  low  tide,  and  is 
defendtHi  by  Fort  McHenrj’.  The  railroad  connections  of 
Baltimore,  by  means  of  the  Northern  (’enti-al,  a  bmnch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  the  Ihiltimore  and  Potomac, 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Ihiltimore,  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland,  and  the  Bjiltiniore  and  Ohio,  give  it  a  com¬ 
manding  pt)sition  in  reganl  to  a  very  extensive  l>ack 
country.  'There  are  two  lines  to  Richmond,  two  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  two  to  Philadelphia,  and  two  to  the  West.  It  is 
150  miles  nearer  Chicago  than  New  York  is;  210  miles 
nearer  St.  Louis;  240  miles  nearer  Louisville;  24U  miles 
nearer  CMncinnati;  1(4  miles  nearer  Pittsburg.  It  is 
nearer  to  Harrislmrg  than  Philadelphia  is,  and  the  great 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are 
naturally  tributary  to  it.  These  circumstances,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  recent  construction  of  four  great 
elevators,  piers,  petroleiim  wliar>'e.s,  and  otlier  unsur¬ 
passed  terminal  facilities,  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  increase  the  commercial  injportance  of  Baltimore.  In 
1876  the  arrivals  at  the  port  were  1254  vessels,  including 
93  steamships,  91  ships,  and  867  harks;  the  clearances 
being  1343,  including  96  steamships,  95  shii>s,  829  barks. 
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The  coastwise  tonnage  exceeds  2,000,000.  The  receipts 
of  grain  in  1 877  were  31  ,(H)0,000  bushels,  a^inst  6,000,000 ; 
bushels  in  1872;  the  petroleum  receipts  increased  from 
3,600,(XK)  gallons  in  1873,  to  46,000, «KK)  gallons  in  1877; 
the  tobaccoshipmentsare  annually  worth  $8,000,000;  the 
exports  of  provisions  are  annually  from  $2,l)fM),000  to 
$3,000,000.  B.  is  thesecond  coffee  market  in  thecountry, 
the  annual  imports,  for  eight  years  past,  averaging  500,000 
bags ;  a  great  sugar  mart,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
grocery  trade.  The  manufactures  of  -Baltimore  are  not 
fully  developed,  employing  only  about  40,000  hands,  and 
yieldingproductsvalued  at $00,000,000.  The  largest  and 
most  important  special  industry  is  the  oyster  canning 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  business,  which  together 
employ  about  12,000  hands.  The  oysters  consumed 
amount  to  about  12,000,000  bushels,  and  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  this  business  reaches  $20,000,000.  has  earned 
the  title  of  the  “  Monumental  City,”  containing  several, 
the  chief  of  w  hich  is  the  fine  Doric  column  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  George  Washington,  a  shaft  of  w  hite  marble, 
176  feet  high.  There  are  also  the  Battle  Monument,  the 
Wells  and  McComas  Monument,  and  the  Wildey  Monu¬ 
ment,  to  the  founder  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  America.  The 
Merchants’  Shot  Tow  er  is  246  feet  high.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  f'ity  Hall,  the  PeaUidy  InstiUite,  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  Young  Men's  Hiristian  Association  Build¬ 
ing,  State  Normal  School,  and  a  great  number  of  hand¬ 
some  churches.  Dmid  Hill  Park,  containing  600  acres, 
is  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  tlie  country  for  forest  trees 
of  natnial  growth  and  scenery  unimproved  by  art.  There 
are  many  other  parks  and  public  squares.  The  water 
supply  of  B.  is  brought  liy  a  tunnel  and  conduit,  nut  yet 
completed,  73^  miles  long,  6  feet  in  diameter,  from  the 
Gunpowder  river,  the  distribution  to  be  effected  by  a 
system  of  lakes  and  reservoirs.  The  average  daily  sup¬ 
ply,  it  is  estimated,  w  ill  exceed  12.5.0(X>,000  gallons.  The 
cost  of  these  works  will  be  $4,000,000.  B.  has  30  banks, 
including  the  leading  Siiring  institutions.  The  banking 
capital  of  the  city  is  ^4,332,358.  The  savings  banks’  de¬ 
posits  amount  to  $19,000,000;  the  number  of  depositors; 
is  49,(XX).  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  has  an  endow- 
n^ent  of  nearly  $3,000,000 ;  there  are  also  15  other  hos- 
^tals,  great  and  small ;  30  homes,  asylums,  &c. ;  besides 
a  large  amount  of  money  is  annually  devoted  to  charity 
by  the  churches,  and  thevery  many  beneficiary  societies, 
orders  and  lodges,  secret  and  open,  w  hich  have  long  been 


characteristically  abundant  in  B. ;  this  city  being  the 
fountain-head  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  great  centre 
of  the  lilasonic  order,  &c.  The  city  jwissenger  railways 
are  11  in  number.  BdnecUion.  The  school  census  of  jS. 
gives  a  total  j)opulatioii,  between  6  and  20,  of  over  80,000, 
of  whom  45,814  attend  the  public  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  129,  employing  764  teachei's.  The  private  and  de¬ 
nominational  schools  are  very  numerous,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  school  system  is  the  richly  endowed  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  which,  although,  »nly  two  years  old,  is 
in  successful  operation  and  has  won  already  a  w  idespread 
reputation.  The  total  funded  debt  of  B.  is  $'U,500,000, 
and  endorsements  $2, (X)0,0(K),  making  total  liabilities  $33,- 
690, (XX>.  Against  this,  however,  the  city  holds  interest¬ 
paying,  well-secured,  assets  and  sinking  funds,  whicli  re-i 
duce  the  total  debt  on  wdiich 
alx)ut  $9,(X)0,000.  State  and  city 
Valuation  in  1877,  of  real  and 
of  taxation')  $250,900,090.  Pop.  ,  .  . 

census  (1878),  350.000.  B.  was  found»*d  in  1729,  ^  Bal'ustor.  n 

was  named  from  Lord  Baltimore,  9.  r.,  in  1745,  became ' 
shire-town  of  co.  in  1768,  its  first  newspaper  (a  weekly) 
issued  Aug.  20, 1773,  was  made  a  pt)rt  of  entry  in  1780, 
and  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  1796.  An  attack 


Balt'srhik,  or  Balci'Jik.  a  town  of  Tnrkey  In  En- 
rope.  18  111.  N.E.  of  Viiriia,  on  tlie  Black  Sea.  In  ita 
neigtil'Oiiiood  are  the  ruins  of  Tomi,  to  which  the  poet 
Ovid  was  buiiished. 

Bailie,  Jean  de  la.  (ftuToo,)  a  Frenchman,  whc>.  by  his 
sei  Nility  and  art,  obtained  the  see  of  Angers,  and,  by  bis 
intri.:ue.^.  induced  Paul  II.  to  give  him  a  cardinars  hat. 
He  engaged  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  ihe  dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  lierri,  disclosing  all  the  seen  ts  of  the 
state,  whiclu  being  discovered  by  Louis  XL.  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  eleven  years  in  an  iron  c.Tge,  whicli  he  himself, 
it  is  said,  had  invented.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  working  on  the  weakness  ol  tJie  Pope, 
w'as  sent  to  France  as  legate  by  Sixtus  IV.  B.  in  1422; 
D.  1491. 


[Fr.  ha^ustre;  It.  halaustro ;  Lat.  halavx- 
Hum.  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate.]  {Arch.)  A  small 
column  (»r  j)il!ister  used  for  balustrades,  arnl  so  named 
from  being  originally  adorned  with  flowers  and  figures. 
An  illustration  of  a  B.  may  he  seen  in  Fig.  272. 


made  on  this  city  Sept.'l3  and  14, 1814,  by  the  British ;  Bal'usterod,  a.  Possessing  balusters.  (R.) 

Gen.  Ross,  was  resisted  !>y  the  U.S.  forces  at‘North  point, !  Balustrade,  «•  [Fr.  bahatrade.]  (Arch.)  A  range  of 


and  on  the  14th  Admiral  CtK-kburn  bomhanled  Fort 
McHenrj’.  Tliey  w’ere  reimlsed  and  Gen.  Ross  slain.  The 
patriotic  “Star-spangled  Banner”  was  conqiosed  during 
this  liombardment  by  F rancis  S.  Key,  then  a shi  j>-pris« mer. 
On  April  19, 1861,  whiloU.S.  troops  were  passing  through 
B.  to  Wa.«hington,  a  riotous  mob  opposed  them,  killing 
seveml  and  wounding  more,  and  some  of  the  troops  re¬ 
turned  the  fire,  killing  and  wounding  a  greater  number 


small  columns  called  />a/wj»fcr/f,suj)portinga  cornice,  n^ed 
as  a  j»arapet,  or  m*  a  screen,  to  conceal  the  whole  ora 
part  of  the  mof.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  for  finishing  a  building.  B.  are  employed  in  para¬ 
pets;  on  the  margin.^  of  .‘•tairs;  before  windows;  to  en¬ 
close  terraces,  or  balconies,  l-y  way  of  security  (see  Fig. 
272);  or  sometimes  to  sejmrate  one  place  from  an¬ 
other. 


in  defence.  B.  was  the  fii*st  city  in  the  U.  S.  to  use  gas;  Balva'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Basilicata,  15  m.  W. 


it  had  the  first  railroad  and  the  first  telegraph  line.  It 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  loveliness  of  its  women 
and  for  the  excellence  of  it.s  euUinfi.;  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  the  home  of  the  canvas-hack  duck,  the  diamond- 
back  teiTapiii,  the  cherr>’stone  and  other  fine  oysters, 
and  the  soft-shell  crab;  these  delicacies,  when  serv'ed  by 
Baltimore  cooks,  are  without  rivals  anywhere.  It  was 
early  a  grain  and  flour  market  of  importance.  The 
grow  th  of  B.  in  pop.  has  been  rapid.  In  1782,  it  was 
8,000;  1700,13,503;  1800,  31,514;  181  (►,  46.555;  1820,  62,- 
738;  1830,  80,625;  1840,  102,313;  1850,  169,064;  I860, 
212,418;  1870,267,599;  1873  (by  school  census),  319,000; 
1878,  .350,0(M). 

Bal'timor<‘,  in  Oif.,  a  town  on  the  Mercede  river,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  boundary  bet.  Tuolumne  and  Marijx^sa  cj>s. 

— In  /W.,  a  vil.  of  Jo.  Daviess  co.,  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Galena. 

— In  I(Aoa^  a  township  of  Henr>'  co. 

— In  Ohioy  a  post-village  of^>iberty  twp.,  Fairfield  co. 

— In  Mick.,  a  post-township  of  Bjirry  co.,  40  m.  "W’-S-W.  of 
Lansing. 

Bal'tiinore,  in  rennawf.  a  twp.  of  "Windsor  co..  pop.  83. 

Bal'tiiiiore^  a  small  seaport  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  near  Cajje  Clear  Island,  46  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Cork;  pop. ab(mt  200. 

Baltiiiioro  Hundred,  in  Delaware,  a  division  of 
Sussex  co.:  p"?*.  Jibont  3,000. 

BhI  timorc'  Oriole,  or  Golden  Robin,  n.  (Zodl.)  The 
JvUrus  Bidtimorf,  faun  Icterida:,  a  beautiful  bird,  native 
of  N.  America,  east  oftlio  .Mississippi,  is  7]^  inches  long: 
its  color  is  hhicU,  w  ith  the  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  les¬ 
ser  w'iiig-coverts,  the  terminal  portion  of  all  hut  two  tail- 
feathers,  and  the  under  parts,  orange-red ;  the  edges  of  the 
quills,  and  a  hand  across  the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts,  i 
wliite.  That  of  the  female  is  inncli  duller;  the  black  of 
the  head  and  back  being  replaced  by  brownish-yellow. 
Its  song  consists  of  few'  notes,  Imt  tliese  are  loud,  full, 
and  mellow.  It  constructs  a  very  marvellous  nest  on 
the  tulip  trees,  on 
W'hose  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers  lie  seek.s  the  cater¬ 
pillars  and  beetli*8 
wliich  constitute  his 
jirincii*al  food.  When 
the  time  comes  for  pre¬ 
paring  it,  the  male 
picks  up  a  filament 
of  the  TUIandsia%i$ne” 
oide.^  and  attaches  it 
by  its  two  extremities 
t'»  two  neighl>oring 
branches.  Soon  after, 
the  female  comes,  in- 
sp»‘Cts  his  work,  and 
places  another  fibre  across  that  of  her  companion.  Thus 
by  their  alternate  labors  a  net  is  formed,  which  soon 
a-ssumas  the  Kimpe  of  a  neat,  and  as  it  advances  towards 
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of  Potenza;  pop.  about  4.250. 

Balzac,  {haVzak.)  Honor£  db,  a  celebrated  French  nov¬ 
elist,  b.  at  Tours  in  1799.  He  coninn  need  his  literary 
career  by  writing  articles  for  the  j'  urnals.  The  first  of 
his  works  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pnidic  was 
Thf  I’hy.'-V'logy  of  Morrioge.  a  woi  k  full  of  originality 
and  piquant  observathm.  He  then  formed  the  bold  con¬ 
ception  of  depicting  the  natural  history  of  society  as  it 
existed  in  his  own  day  in  Fiance.  Endowed  with  a  rich 
imagination,  and  marvellous  wigacitj*  for  seizing  the 
peculiarities  of  character,  he  pursued  his  course  of  study 
during  20  years  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  gave  to 
the  world  an  immense  numlier  of  compositions  to  which 
he  has  given  the  collective  name  of  The  Comedy  of  Hu‘ 
man  Life.  Some  of  his  novels,  as  La  Ptau  de  O  agrin, 
Fugtnie  Grandet.  L*  Fire  Goriot,  Le.  Medecin  de  (  am- 
pagne,  Les  Parents  Piuvre.x.  Ac.,  are  admirable  studies 
of  the  sadder  pas^ion8  of  liumanity.  Far  less  popular 
than  Alexandre  Dumas,  B.  ranks  nevertheless  far  above 
him  in  the  appreciation  of  nil  the  true  lovers  of  serious 
literature.  His  works  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
European  languages.  Diversely  judged  in  England,  he 
has  been  received  more  favorably  in  Gernmiiy,  w  here  the 
name  of  .R.  is  held  in  such  estiinatioii  that  i-ew  editions 
of  his  productions  are  succeeding  one  another  nearly 
every  year.  He  died  in  I860,  from  disease  of  the 
heart. 

Bal'zao,  Jean  Loujs  Gufz  de.  a  French  writer,  b.  1594. 
He  gained  great  popularity  by  lii.^  “Letters,’’  which 
were  first  published  in  162-1.  At  ther  lo'e  ot  life.  .B.,  who 
had  indulged  in  all  the  elegancies  ot  a  dissipated  court, 
became  very  devout,  had  apartments  filt»-d  up  for  him 
in  a  convent,  and  besb  wed  considerable  sums  on  the 
poor.  D.  1654. 

Bal'zarine,  n.  [Fr.]  A  fabric  of  light  texture,  com¬ 
posed  of  mixed  worsted  and  cotton,  used  for  ladies’ 
cires.se8. 

Bam,  n.  A  vulgarism,  (probably  derived  from  the  term 
bamboozle,)  denoting  a  cheat,  deception,  fraud,  or  impo¬ 
sition;  as,  “plying  them  with  all  manner  of  tanii.’’  — 
Prof.  iri7-.«on. 

— V.  a.  To  cheat:  to  play  a  trick  upon:  to  cozen. 

Bam,  Bam|>.[l’rubablyfr(*m  A.S.  b^avi.n  tree  or  beam.] 
When  prefixed  to  llie  name  ol  a  place,  it  usnally  implies 
it  to  have  been,  originally,  wooded;  as,  Aumborough, 
Bttmpiow.  —  Gibson. 

Bam'ba,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  W.  Af¬ 
rica,  extending  upwards  of  2<i0  m  into  tlie  interior.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  richest  di.stricts  in  Congo, 
having  mines  of  silver,  load,  iron,  coj»per.  and  salt. 
Lat.  702'  S.;  Lon.  130  52'E. 

I  Bamba'lio,  n.  [Gr.  homl.aivo.  I  f  peak  inarticulately.] 
{Med.)  One  who  stammers  or  lisps  or  utters  inarticulate 
sounds.  According  to  Kraus,  one  who  speaks  as  if  he 
hatl  pap  in  his  mouth ;  or  as  if  his  tongue  were  para¬ 
lyzed. —  Duvglison. 

Bamba'ra,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindostan,  in  Scinde, 
now  in  ruins;  Lat.  24°  46'  N.;  Lmi  67°  fO'  E. 


its  completion,  the  affection  of  the  tender  couple  seems 
to  increa-se.  The  tissue  is  so  loose  as  to  allow  the  air  toj 
pas'*  through  its  meshes,  and  as  the  parents  know  that  Bambarra.  {ham-har'mA  a  large  and  powerful  king- 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer  would  incf»mninde  tlieir  doin  of  N-M'.  (Central  Africa  boundi  il  rm  the  N.  by  Lu- 


young,  they  suspend  their  nest  so  as  to  catch  the  cooler 
breeze  of  the  nortli-east  when  breeding  in  Louisiana; 
while  in  more  temperate  regions,  such  <as  Pennsylvania 
ainl  New  York,  they  alw’ays  give  it  a  southern  exposure, 
and  take  care  to  line  it  w'ith  wool  or  cotton.  Their 
movements  are  uncommonly  graceful  ;  their  song  is 
sweet.  Tliey  migrate  in  winter  towards  more  southerly 
regions.  Mexico  or  Brazil,  and  return  after  the  equinox 
to  the  Unitwi  States. 

Baltimo'rite,  n.  {^fin.)  A  mineral,  found  near  Bal¬ 
timore.  It  is  allied  to  serpentine;  grayish-green,  con¬ 
sisting  of  longitudinal  fibres,  somewhat  resembling  as- 
b^*8to8;  lustre  silky. 

Bnl'tin^laM<4,  apar.and  town  of  Ireland,  co.Wicklow, 
on  the  Slaney,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  of  par.  about 
2,800;  of  town,  1,514. 


daniar  and  Beeroo ;  W. by  Kaarta  nnd  .Miuiding:  E.  by 
Timbuctoo  and  Baedoo:  and  on  the  S.  l-v  Kot»j/  and  Ma- 
muna.  Liit.  between  12°  and  14°  N. ;  Lon.  between  15° 
E.  and  5°  20'  W.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  4(K)  ni. ; 
hn*adth.  300.  Area.  Estimat«*d  at  about  50,000  sq.  m. 
Desc.  'ITiis  country  is  generally  fertile,  nnd  is  traversed 
by  the  Niger,  (liere  called  the  Joliba.)  The  butter  and 
cotton  trees,  the  baobab,  tamarind,  date,  and  oil-palm 
are  indigenous;  and  maize,  millet,  rice,  and  cassava 
yield  two  crops  annually.  The  inhatitunts  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  agricultural  arts,  as  well  a.s  in 
those  of  civil  life.  Manf.  Leather.  ir(*n,  nnd  gold  or¬ 
naments.  and  various  kinds  of  dyed  fabrics.  A  consider¬ 
able  trade  is  carrieil  on  with  Timbuctoo  and  Guinea. 
Exp.  Iron,  grain,  ivory,  slaves,  and  cloths.  Imp.  Anns, 
hardware,  cotton  goods,  and  salt.  Chief  towns.  Sego, 
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Sansanding.  and  Yaminju  Pop.  estimated  at  2,000,000, 
cliiefly  negroes. 

Biyiiber;;-,  {biwi'boirg.)  a  fortified  city  of  Bavaria,  circ. 
tpper  trancoiiia,  on  the  Kegnita,  31  m.  \V.  of  Bayreiitli. 
Ini8  is  a  fine  and  ancient  city,  po8>es8ing  many  noble 
public  buildings,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  Bv- 
Eaiitme  Cathedml,  built  in  10b4.  Matif.  Gloves,  jewelrv 
porcelain,  &c.  This  city  was  surrendered  to,  and  pil¬ 
laged  by,  the  Prussians,  May  10-17,  1759.  It  was  again 
taken  in  1703.  I^p.  26,128.  ^ 

Buiii  ber^*^  in  South  (hrolitut^  a  post-village  of  Barn¬ 
well  district,  pop.  1,907. 

BHiirber^-^  in  HY«con,st>j,  a  post-office  of  Sheliovgan  co. 
Baiiibiiio,  (-de'tio,)  n.  [It.  (i’aiW.;  An  arl-phraso 

significative  of  the  infant  Christ,  as  represented  in 
8wa<ldIing-clotlie8,and  t<?niled  by  angels,  in  many  of  the 
alhir-pieces  of  Roman  Catholic  churches.  At  Rome,  in 
the  church  of  the  •*  Ara  t^eli,”  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
finest  examples,  the  Sintissioio  Bambino^  which  is  of 
carved  wood,  painted,  and  profusely  a<lorned  with  trin¬ 
kets  and  gems.  The  carving  is  .sal«l  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  wrought  tV«uu  the  wood  of 
a  tree  on  Mount  t)liv«*t,  whither  he  had  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age;  while  the  picture  itself  is  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 
This  B.  is  supiiosed  to  have  wonderful  efficacy  in  the 
healing  of  tlie  sick,  and  is  accordingly  much  revered  by 
devotees  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  festival 
of  the  B.  at  Epiphany  is  celebrated  by  vast  numbers  of 
persons  who  flock  into  Rome  from  the  country  districts 
with  oblations  to  its  shrine. 

B:tiiiboo'i*io,  Antonio, an  eminent  Italian  sculptor, b. 
13b8.  Jle  U  chiefly  romarkaltl«  for  his  magnificent 
tombs;  among  the  finest  of  which  are  that  of  Cardinal 
Mimitolo,  ttha  object  of  Boccaccio's  praise,)  of  Cardinal 
Carbone,  and  above  all,  the  Ahlemareschi  Mausoleum. 
B.  stands  a.s  the  link  between  Ciccione  and  Auiello 
Fiore;  and,  together  with  these,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  sculpture  during  the 
15th  century.  D.  at  Naples,  U30. 

Bmaibocoio,  {bam-boch’t-o,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Petbr  v\v  L\ei;  but 
wlio  is  better  known  by  the  nickname  of  B..  on  account 
of  his  deformity.  B.  at  Laerden,  1013;  he  lived  at  Romo 
for  several  years,  and  painted  inns,  farriers' .shops,  and 
cattle  with  great  eff.,*ct.  HU  style  is  soft,  and  his  touch 
d^dicati*,  with  great  transparency  of  coloring  D.  1073. 
BaiuUoo'«  n.  {Bit.)  See  IUmbusa. 

— r.  a  To  administer  a  flogging  with  a  bamboo. 
Bntllboo'xlo^  r.  a  Vulgirly  us>mI  in  the  sen.se  of  to  de¬ 
ceive;  to  cozen :  to  practise  mean  tricks  upon. 

“  After  Nick  had  hambooxled  about  the  monej,  John  called  for 
counters.” — Arbuthnot. 

Baiuboo'zler,  n.  A  trickster;  a  cheat;  a  cozener. 

“  There  are  a  <!et  of  fellows  they  call  bauterers  and  bamboozUr$, 
that  play  such  tricks.” — Arbuthnot. 

Baiii'barotivrli.  a  coast-town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  .\t>rtlLiinib.Tland,  17  m.  8.E.  of  B  rwivk-on-Tweed. 
There  is  here  a  magnificent  feudal  castle,  wliiidi  is  in 
gi>od  preservation.  It  is  sanl  to  have  been  built  in  5 18, 
and  rebuilt  in  1070.  Ptp.  about  4,600. 

Baiilboiili,  {bii-n'f}ook.)  a  king'lora  of  Central  Africa, 
lying  belwo.Mi  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  en¬ 
closed  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  riv  *rs  F.ilerue  ami 
Senegal.  Lat.  between  and  N.;  Lon.  be¬ 

tween  10®  and  12®  30'  W.  In  form  it  is  nearly  a  paral¬ 
lelogram.  140  m.  in  length,  and  100  in  width;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  an  area  of  altout  1 4,000  .sq.  m. — D'se. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  hut,  on  the  wh  ile,  well 
watered  and  fertile. — Prod.  Maize,  millet,  cotton,  ami 
immense  water-melons.  Itabonnls  with  legnmuioiH 
plants,  ami  the  lower  lands,  whiidi  are  exposed  to  the 
inundations  of  the  rivers,  yield  large  crops  of  th  *  finiist 
rice.— Perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  nninhaliitable  by  Europeans. —  .\f’n.  liold 
in  abundance,  which  i.s  given  to  the  Mo  >rs  in  ex  di  ingo 
for  salt.  The  natives  are  a  fierce  Mimlin.co  rai-e.  .ml 
quite  backward  in  civiliz  ition.  In  the  15th  century 
this  country  was  occiipind  by  tin*  Portuguese.  During 
the  bust  centuryitwiw  visited  by  Mungo  Park  and  .Miyor 
Houghton,  pop.  about  800,000. 

Biiinbti'sa*  n.  [Skr.  5 m  {Bot)  The  Bamboo,  a 

genus  of  plants,  ord.  Graniintv^f^  A  number  of  species 
are  known,  all  gigantic,  tree-like,  branching  grasses, 
natives  of  India,  the  isles  of  ,Sunda,  and  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica  The  stems  are  hollow,  jointed,  hard  ext»*rnally,and 
CO  iteil  with  flint.  The  baml>oo  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  plants  whicli  the  Author  of  nature  has 
bestowed  ou  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  it  gi'ows. 
Wherever  strength  and  elasticity  are  required  in  comlii- 
nation  with  lightness,  there  the  baini>oo  is  available. 
Houses  are  mule  ami  roofeil  with  thorn,  and  all  sorts  of 
caqientry  work  are  prepared  from  their  stems.  Cut 
into  lengths,  and  the  partitions  at  the  joints  knocked 
out,  they  form  durable  water-pipes,  or  if  the  jiartition 
is  left,  excellent  buckets  are  made  for  holding  water. 
Masts  of  vessels,  lance-shafts,  Ikiws  and  arrows,  witli 
the  <piiver  for  receiving  thorn,  walking-stick<  end  sinok- 
ing-plpes  are  readily  prepared,  and  by  notching  th<*ir 
sides  the  Malays  make  wonderfully  light  scaling-lailders, 
eiisily  conveyed  where  heavier  nmchines  could  not  be 
transported.  A  grove  of  these  gigantic  gra.s.ses.  when 
covered  with  spines,  as  several  of  the  species  are,  such 
as  B.spin  isa,  form  stockades  impenetrable  without  the 
aid  of  artillery.  The  young  shoots,  as  they  spring  from 
the  earth,  make  a  temier  and  good  esculent  vegetable, 
and  they  are  also  used  as  a  pickle.  Most  of  the  paper 
manufactured  in  China  is  made  from  tlie  leaves  bruised 
and  crushed  in  water,  and  of  the  fibres,  baskets  are  made 
ami  a  durable  material  prepared  for  weaving  into  mats, 
window-blinds,  and  even  the  sails  of  boats.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  various  purposes  to  which 


the  bamboo  Is  applied.  Bambusa  arundinacra  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  common  species.  It  sometimes  covers 
immense  spaces  forming  a  dense  jungle,  and  ribing  ocai- 
sionallj  to  the  height  of  forty  or  filty  feet  It  is  at 


Fig.  280.  — B^MRQO,  (B.  itptnosa.) 
a.  Section  of  the  sieiii. 


once  majestic  ami  elegant,  and  iinpre.sses  upon  the  tra¬ 
veller  the  peculiar  aspect  of  a  tropical  region.  In  the 
joints  ot  tlie  stems  an  opaque  white  subbtance,  becoming 
opaline  when  wetted,  and  composeri  of  silica,  is  tbuml, 
called  Tabashrer.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  used  i^^tead 
of  rice,  and  a  tolerably  good  bread  is  made  of  them.  It 
grows  very  rapidly,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  or  grain  till 
it  is  twenty-flvo  years  old. 

Bn'mian*  in  Calml.  See  B\umeean. 

B<iill'ili»kOO,  a  town  of  Bambarra,  in  Central  Africa, 
on  the  Niger;  hat.  12®  50'  N. ;  Lon.  5®  48'  \V. 

Rainpoo'ra,  a  town  of  llindostan,  prov.  ot  Malwah,  in 
K.ijpootana,  on  the  Rewa  River,  1,344  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  50  m.  from  Kotah.  Lat.  24®  31'  N.;  Lon.  75®  50'  E. 
The  town  and  adjacent  territory  formerly  were  a  part 
of  Holkar’s  ilominlons.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

Ban,  n.  [Fr.  6a«,  proclamation,  proscription  ;  A.S.  ban- 
na>i,  a6annan,  to  command,  to  proclaim;  Teut.  and 
Sclav.  6an,  a  governor,  a  prince.]  This  word  is  lound 
in  many  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  in  various 
senses.  But  as  the  idea  of  ‘puldication’  or  ‘proclama¬ 
tion’  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the 
ancient  word  ban  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  and  the 
modern  Welsh  in  tlie  simple  sense  of  proclaiming  or 
publi.sliing,  os  in  6ann.?,  q.  v  — As  a  part  of  common 
speech,  the  word  is  now  so  I'arely  used  that  it  i.^  jm!  into 
some  glossaries  of  provincial  or  archaic  words,  as  it  it 
W(‘re  obstilete,  or  confined  b)  s«*mo  particular  districts  or 
particular  cla-sses.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantive  and  a 
verb.it  is  found  in  some  of  our  best  wTiters,— among  the 
poots,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  ancl  Shakspeare;  and  among 
pniae-wrihTs,  Knoilesaml  Hooker, — in  the  sense  of  curs¬ 
ing,  or  deiioiiucing  woo  and  mischief  against  an  ofteiider. 
When  a  grant  of  laud  was  inaile  for  a  religious  purpose, 
the  transaction  was  proclaimed  with  certain  ceremonies, 
an  1  cnrse.s  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  should 
hereafter  violate  the  deed.  Persons  who  es<aped  from 
justice,  or  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  sentence  of 
tha  Church,  wore  also  8ometinn*8  banned.  In  Germany, 
persons  or  citii‘8  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  Confederation,  were,  by  some  public  act, 
placed  nn  ler  the  ban  of  the  empire  In  France,  in 
feudal  time-*,  the  barons  who  held  tlndr  lands  direct  from 
the  king,  when  summoned  to  attend  him  in  time  of  war, 
Were  called  the  5a;?,  uinl  the  tenants  of  the  secondary 
rank,  the  an  ierr-ban.  —  lii  the  Sidavonic  tongues,  B.  or 
liaiin.'i  probahly  a  contraction  of  t he  lllyric  woid 
Ijonl)  WH  a  title  given  to  some  «d'  the  military  chiels 
who  gti  ird  ;il  tiie  eii-stern  boundari<'8  of  the  linngarian 
king  l>iii.  and  was  ihc-refore  synonymous  with  the  Ger 
111  in  Mir'.yra/,  or  Margrave.  Within  his  own  ten  itory. 
or  Biniit,  the  B.  exercised  an  influence  similar  to 
tint  of  the  Palatine  in  Hungary,  and  only  inferior  to 
that  of  a  king.  In  fin*  Ifith  century,  tlie  various  haiiats 
were  fornnal  into  the  United  Banat  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia.  In  1723.  it  wa«  made  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  supreme  government  of  Hungary;  and  tinring  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Ban  was  acknowle«Iged  to 
be  the  3d  dignity  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  luring 
the  disturbances  in  Vienna  and  Hungary,  in  1848,  the 
Ban  JellachirJi^  q.  v.,  rendered  important  services  tt»  the 
Austrian  ernperor. 

{Mil.)  A  proclamation  hy  beat  of  drum,  requiring 
strict  observance  of  discipline,  either  for  declaring  a 
new  officer,  or  lor  pnnibhing  an  offender.  —  BV/as/o-. 

{Com.)  A  description  of  fine  muslin  fabricated  in  tlie 
East  Indies. 

— v.a.  To  curse;  to  anathematize ;  to  execrate. 

“  .  .  .  wherein  he  cursed  and  banned  the  Christians.  '—Knolten. 

Banag’anpilly.  {ha'na-gan-piVe..,)  a  village  of  Ilindos- 
taii,  in  the  Balaghaut  territory.  70  m.  from  Cnddapah. 
It  is  famous  for  its  diamond  mines.  Lat.  14®  28'  N.; 
I/on.  7P®  E. 

Baiias'tier,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  King's  co., 
on  the  Shannon,  68  m.  W’.S.W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  ol  town, 
about  1 .600. 

Ban'a^tior*  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Londonderry,  and 
16  m  from  that  city;  pop.  about  5,500. 

Baiialbtifar,  {ba'naUboo'far^)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Majorca  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  10  m.  N.W.  of 
Palmas.  Fine  marble-quarries  are  close  to  the  town. 
Ptp.  about  3,500. 


Baiia'na*  n.  {Bot..)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
MUaA,  (f.  r. 

Baiiaiial',  or  Sint^  .\.nna,  an  iMland  of  Brazil,  formed 
by  the  riier  Araguay,  in  the  pmv.  of  Matto-Grosso.  It.s 
length  18  200  iii  ;  breadth,  35.  ll  covered  with  deiibe 
forests,  and  has  in  its  middle  an  extensive  lake.  Soh 
feriik*.  —  The  name  of  several  small  villagers  in  Brazil. 
Ba'iiaf ,  (The,)  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  border 
states  or  military  truntier  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
bounded  W.  by  the  'I’heiss,  S.  by  the  Danube,  E.  by  the 
line  of  mountains  wliii  h  separates  Hungary  from 
Wallachia  and  Transylvania,  N.  hy  the  Maros.  Area, 
12,453  8(j.  m.  Dt>c.  Muuntaimjus  in  the  E.  and  swampy 
in  the  W.  l{iver.<.  'J'he  Temes,  Alt-bega,  and  the  Ka- 
rusch.  IVod.  Maize,  wheat,  other  grains,  and  cotton. 
Silkworms  are  reared,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  are  held 
in  liigh  estimation.  MmurtiU  Iron  and  copper  In  the 
mountain  regions,  and  some  gold  has  been  discovered. 
The  niineiul  sjirings  of  Mehadiu  are  in  great  repute. 
Chief  UiV'n.  Temesvar. —  Formerly,  Banat  was  a  name 
given  to  any  di^trict  or  territory  un<lera6(m,  q.  v.  It  is 
now  applied  solely  to  this  prov.,  although  it  has  no  ban. 
Buiiuwnt*uni,  (ha'na-xour-am.,)  a  town  of  llindostan, 
in  Mysore,  7  6  in.  from  ScTiugapatam ;  Lat.  13®  24' N.; 
Lon.  70®  13'  E. 

Buii'bri<lg;o,  a  flourishing  town  of  Irelatul,  in  the  co. 

Down,  on  the  Bann,  23  m.  S.IV.  of  B*dfa>t:  ]'Op.  5.U62. 
Baii'bury,  a  fine  and  flouri.^hing  town  of  England,  in 
Oxtoidshire,  69  m.  N.W.  of  Loudon.  It  is  especially 
noted  for  its  cakes.  l‘<p.  about  4,800. 

Baiic,  (5d?i,)  or  Banco.  [Fr.,  a  bem  h.]  {Hist,  of  Law.) 
A  liibunal  or  judgment-scat.  Hence,  yVamvi.N  nyihcr.oT 
Queen's  Lench ;  and  Bancus  comvtuniuot  phtctioHum., 
Goinnion  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas.  In  F.iigland.  the 
judges  ol  the  three  superioi  coui  Is  of  coinimui  1.  w  sit  in 
ot/nc,  or  banco;  that  is.  (Ui  the  bench  ot  tlu  ir  n^J*eclive 
courts  at  Westminster,  during  term-lime,  lor  the  \  in  pose 
of  adjudicating  on  causes  that  have  been  refei  red  to  I  hem 
from  the  inlerior  courts,  and  where  tlie  law  ja  in  di^pute. 
Bniica,  (5ar7^’I;a,)  an  island  ol  the  E.  or  Ind  an  Aixhi- 
pelagq,  belonging  to  the  let  or  W.  division,  lying  oil  the 
N  .E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  between  Lat.  1®  30'  and  3®  >'  S., 
Loll,  between  105®  9'  and  106®  51'  K.;  length,  from  N.W, 
to  S.E.,  135  nn;  average  breadth.  35.  Area,  3,568  sq.  in. 
Its  most  remarkable  features  are  the  tin-mines,  about 
4  000  tons  ol  tin  being  aiimially  expe-rted,  mainly  to 
China  and  Java,  for  re-exi'ortalion  to  Europe,  B.  was 
discovered  by  the  English  in  1710,  and  Mas  eided  to  their 
East  India  Omipany  hy  the  Sultan  ol  Paleinbaiig,  in 
1810.  In  1814,  the  English  ceded  the  island  to  Holland. 
]'op.  54.339. 

Bnn'oa,  (Strait  or,)  separating  the  islands  ol  Banca  and 
Sumatra,  ranges  from  8  to  20  nn  broad, 
flaiicallan,  {han'kaUan.)  u  fortified  tow’ii  on  the  W. 
side  of  Ihe  iAland  of  Madurn.  Indian  .Archiiielago,  Lat. 
7®  2'  S. ;  la  in  112®  45'  K.  It  is  a  large  and  jopiduus 
]dace,  and  the  residence  ol  the  sultan  ot  the  island. 
Ilaiit'O,  (5d7/'Io,)  u.  [It.,  a  bank.]  (Own)  Ihis  term, 
lornierly  applied  to  the  standard  money  in  w  Idt  h  a  bank 
held  its  traiifcactions,  as  distinguished  from  the  current 
money  of  the  place,  is  now  chit  fly  applied  t<'  the  money 
in  which  the  Hamburg  bank  keej'S  its  aceoiints,  which 
is  not  represented  by  any  coinage.  The  Hamburg  Mark 
B.  is  to  the  current  mark  as  20  to  16.  Sw  eden  has  also 
a  peculiar  baiih-nioney,  8  dollars  B.  being  equal  to  3  dol¬ 
lars  specie.  Genoa  had  at  one  time  a  bank  standard,  and 
the  present  enrrent  money  being  different  Irom  that,  is 
still  called/hor;  5anco,  outside  the  bank. 
BniiC'O'orali,  in  Himlostun.  See  Lubdw  a.v. 

Bail  or  oft,  Aaron,  latlier  ot  the  more  celebrated  George 
Baucrult,  q.  r.,  was  born  at  Leading,  Mass.,  in  17  65.  1  or 
60  years  he  labored  as  a  clergi  man,  first  in  Nuia  Scotia, 
and  at  a  later  period  at  Worcester.  His  b«st  known 
work  is  a  Life  of  Oeorpe  h'ashhigO  v  ;  but  he  published, 
at  various  times,  numerous  addi  esses  and  sermons.  Of 
his  Newtons  on  the  Vuctrims  of  the  G'spfl.  J(  hn  Adams 
said,  that  he  “never  read  a  volume  ol  Minmns  better 
adapted  to  the  age  or  country  in  wliii  h  it  wua  written.'’ 
D.  in  1839. 

Bail'oroft.  Geobhe,  an  eminent  Amerienu  histtuian, 
was  born  at  orce.ster,  Mass.,  in  1800.  Hegraduated  at 
Harvard  Cidb  ge.  He  ilnii  travelled  in  Fiiriqie,  ami 
studied  at  Gbltingen  and  Berlin;  and,  in  1820.  had  coii- 
lerred  iqa-n  him  ihe  dipl(>iim  <d  Ph.  D.  After  making 
the  “grand  lour,"  he  returned  to  America  in  1822.  He 
was  originally  destined  ler  the  pulpit,  but  a  love  lor  liJt- 
ei  attire  jiroved  the  stronger  attraction.  For  a  btief 
periotl  he  In  Id  the  poet  ot  Greek  Professor  in  Harvard 
College.  Alfir  publishing  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a 
translation  Ihereu's  hrjifrtiov.^  on  the  Politics  o  f  An- 
dent  Greece.,  Dr.  B.  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  an  in- 
struct(»r  of  ytuith,  opening  a  gn  at  ]'ublic  school  at  North- 
nmpt«ui,  to  which  heattiacted  a  very  eminent  stafl'  of 
pndessors  from  Gerinuny.  The  intervals  saved  from 
profe.>J8ional  duties  were  devott  d  to  superintending  ami 
pubiiAhing  a  translation  of  }iteinis  hhUnies  tf  the 
State.^of  AntiquitjK  and  the  J’olitical  .S'y.'hm  of  Lur>pt 
amt  its  Colonies.  Between  the  years  1834  and  1865,  B.'9 
great  work.  The  History  of  the  I  w(fd  Stat'S,  was  pnl>- 
lished,  in  which  the  subje<  t  was  treated  in  the  spirit  of 
that  advanced  criticism  whicli  has  refui  nied  the  style  of 
modern  historical  narrative.  It  placed  its  untlior  at 
once  among  the  great  writers  of  the  age.  In  1846  he 
was  appointed  minister  t<i  Great  Britain,  and  there  re- 
Bided  until  1849.  Dr.  B.  has  aho  contributed  to  the 
North  AmeHcan  Renew,  ami  his  articles  therelroin  were 
published  at  New  York  in  1855,  under  the  title  of 
Miscellanies,  Essays.,  and  Reviews.  In  1871,  B.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Berlin,  which  he  resigned  in  1874. 
[tun'crol’t«  in  Georyia,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  110  m. 
N.W.  of  Augusta. 
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Urtn'croft,  in  lown^  a  N.N.W.  county,  bordering  on 
Miunesotit,  with  an  area  of  450  »q.  in.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Mankato  river  and  its  aflluenls. 

Bnn'croft',  in  Maine^  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  177. 

Baii'croft, in  Mn^mchusetts.  a  villncre  of  Berkshire  co. 

Uan'croff,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Freel>orn 
CO.,  45  m.  8.E.  of  Mankato,  with  a  village  of  the  same 
name  on  Shell  Rock  Itiver:  799. 

Btiil'croft,  in  Miaxonri^  n  post-village  of  Daviess  co. 

Band,  n.  [A.S.  band'i,  from  hindan,  to  bind;  Sansk. 
bunda  ;  Fr.  ban>U.]  That  which  binds,  ties,  or  fastens  ; 
a  tie ;  a  filiet;  a  cord ;  a  belt. 

"You  shall  find  the  hand,  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity." — Shaks. 

—Means  of  restraint  or  union  between  persons,  (o.) 

"  Hero  'a  eight  that  must  take  hands. 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands." — Shuks. 

^A  company  of  soldiers ;  a  body  of  musicians,  or  of  per¬ 
sons  united  for  any  purpose. 

"  Strait  the  three  hands  prepare,  in  arms  to  join. 

Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Niue."— Pope. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  spaces  between  the  elevated  lines 
or  rib.s,  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants.  —  Loudon. 

{Mech.)  A  beltcom  nunicating  inotionfrum  one  pulley 
to  another.  —  See  Bui.lky. 

{Arch.)  A  flat  numli]ing,  with  a  vertical  face  sliglitly 
projtH'ting  beyond  the  vertical  or  curved  face  of  any 
moulding  {)r  parts  of  an  edifice  to  which  it  i.s  attached. 
It  is  very  extensively  etnployed  in  edifices,  and  is  nsetl 
apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildings  together,  as  in  the 
bands  which  are  employed  to  bind  the  triglyphs  of  a 
Doric  arcliitrave.  This  moulding  is  most  frequently 
used  in  tbo  luisenient  story  of  a  building,  where  it 
becomes  a  bold  and  striking  feature.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  plain,  though  sometimes  enriched.  The  term  band 
and  batideJet,  little  band,  is  often  applied  to  what  is  more 
properly  speaking  The  band  is.  however,  broader 

in  proportion  than  the  fillet.  This  moulding  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  to  encircle  the  shafts  of  columns.  A  plain  band 
is  often  placed  in  both  public  and  private  buildings, 
either  on  or  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  floors,  as 
if  the  original  intention  had  been  to  finish  the  pr  ject- 
ing  ends  of  the  floors  w’ith  a  flat  board. 

Btincl,  V.  a.  To  bind  together;  to  tie. 

"  With  wings  unfledged,  his  eyes  were  handed  over."— Pryden. 

— To  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 

"  Some  of  the  boyn  handed  themselves  as  for  the  major,  and 
others  for  the  King." — Carew. 

— t’.  n  To  unite  in  a  band :  to  associate  ;  to  confederate. 

or  B  vndah,  a  town  of  Ilimlost.ui,  prov.  of  Alla- 
liabad,  cap.  of  dist.  of  S.  Biindlecnnd,  80  m.  W.  of  Alla¬ 
habad.  Lat.  25°  50'  N.,  Lon.  8u°2U'  E.  It  is  a  considera¬ 
ble  place,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton. 

naii'<la,  or  Nutmeo  Islands,  a  group  of  12  small  islands, 
belonging  to  ilie  3d  or  E.  division  of  the  Malay  archi¬ 
pelago.  and  ownerl  by  tlie  Dutch;  the  i»rincipal,  Banda 
Neira,  lying  in  4°  30'  S.  Lat., and  129° 30' E.  Lon. ;  120  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Amboyna.  L.antori,  tlie  largest  of  the  islands, 
is  only  8.  m.  long,  and  3  broad.  They  are  all  high  and 
of  volcanic  origin;  one  of  them,  Goonung  Api,  contains  a 
volcano,  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  which  is  continually 
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emittingsmoke,  and  sometimes  flame.  CUniatf.,  injurious 
to  strangers;  the  W.  monsoon  brings  rain  and  storms  in 
Dec.,  and  earthquakes  occur  from  Oct.  to  April.  Soil^ 
chiefly  a  rich  bbick  moiiM.  Four  of  the  larger  and  cen¬ 
tral  islands  are  almost  en  til*  -ly  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  nutmegs,  their  cultivation  in  the  othf^r  islands  being 
prohibited.  The  iiihabltauls  consist  mostly  of  Papuan 
Negroes,  Chinese,  and  Dutch.  Sago  and  cocoa  form  the 
chief  vegetable  food.  The  imports  are  provi.sions  for  the 
Enropoans,  piece-goods,  cutlery,  and  iron  from  B  itavia: 
sago,  salted  deer,  &c.,  from  Ceram  :  pearls,  ^ord's-nosts, 
tortoise-shell,  and  slaves  for  the  ami  Chinese  mer¬ 

chants,  from  Aru.  Chief  export.  Nutmegs.  The  seat  of 
govt,  is  at  the  fortified  town  of  Banda  Neira,  wliere 
there  is  a  good  harbor.  —  A  Portugneso,  Antonio  Ab- 
reus,  discovered  these  islands  in  1512  In  1524  the 
Portuguese,  in  15S9  the  Dutch,  and  In  1810  the  English, 
successively  possessed  themselves  of  them.  In  1814  they 
were  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

BaiKla  Orien'tal.  See  Uruguvt. 

Bail'4la«  8s\  op,  a  space  of  sea  in  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  bnunded  by  tlie  islands  of  Booroo  and  Cerum  on 
the  N.;  Timur,  and  the  .Serawattee  Islands  on  theS. : 
Larat,  Linit,  ami  other  isles  ou  the  £. ;  and  the  sea  of 
Flores  on  the  W. 


Bainlagro-t  [^^-1  Any  fillet, roller, ' 

or  swath  of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel,  used  for  Mipporting 
a  limb,  retaining  a  dressing,  or  keej)ing  in  posilion  the 
edges  of  a  wound.  The  use  of  a  bandage  is  to  compress 
blood-vessels,  correct  deformities,  unite  wounds,  keep  frac¬ 
tured  bones  in  their  proper  situation,  &c.  A  b.indage,  oi 
whatever  material  it  may  be  made,  should  bestnmg,  and 
of  sufficient  ehisticity  to  support  the  parts  to  whicli  it 
is  applied,  without  becoming  relaxed  or  loose;  and  sut- 
ficiently  supple  and  soft  to  fold  with  ease  and  neatness, 
and  yet  yield  witliont  relaxation  to  the  natural  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  limb.  A  bandage  slum  Id  be  without  seam  or  sel¬ 
vage,  and  have  smooth,  unravelled  cilges.  B.  are  ilivid- 
ed  into  simple  and  compound.  K  simple  B.  is  a  long,  nar- 
r<.»w  piece  of  innslin,  linen,  or  flannel,  of  lengtlis  varying 
from  three  to  nine  yards,  and  of  a  width  from  2  to  6  inches. 
A  compound  B.  is  that  which  Invs  one,  two,  or  more  pieces 
sewn  together;  the  most  serviceable  and  frequently  used 
is  called  the  T  bandage,  and  is  composed  of  one  horizontal 
limb,  and  a  perpendicular  one  meeting  it  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  joined  by  afewstitches,  foriningafigiire  rudely 
resembling  a  T-  'Ve  will  ilescribe  the  peculiarities  and 
modes  of  application  of  the  B.  in  most  general  domestic 
use.  —  1.  The  single-hcaded  roller^  of  linen,  which,  being 
ri»)led  up  from  one  end  firmly,  is  denominated  a  roller, 
the  rolled  part  being  called  tlie  head,  and  the  loose  end 
the  tail. — To  apply  this  band.age  properly,  the  head  of 
the  roller  is  to  be  held  in  tlie  right  band,  and  only  so 
much  unrolled  as  is  necessary  for  the  commencement  ol 
the  application. — In  all  cases  of  applying  a  bamlage  to 
the  leg,  {Fig.  282,  A,)  or  the  arm.  covenng  must  begin 
either  at  the  foot  or  the  hand,  so  as  to  compress  the  whole 
limb  alike.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  while  putting 
on  the  roller,  for  if  unevenly  applieil,  the  part,  when  un¬ 
swathed,  w’ill  appear  in  creases  of  s-wollen  and  contracted 
riilges.  Taking  the  tail  in  the  fingers  of  tlie  left  hand, 
an»l  spreading  it  across  the  foot,  anil  making  a  careful 
begiuuing  by  passing  the  roller  a  few  times  over  the  top 


and  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  making  each  fold,  or 
revolution  cover  a  third  of  the  former  circle,  the  bandage 
is  to  be  curried  round  the  heel,  and  so  on  to  the  leg.  As 
the  limb  increases  in  size,  the  bandage  must  be  made  to 
told  back  on  itself  by  a  double  of  the  cloth,  the  fingei's  of 
the  opposite  Imini  being  placed  on  tiie  limb  at  the  point 
where  the  turn  is  to  be  made,  as  shown  in  theahovecut. 
In  this  manner  the  bandage  i.s  to  be  carried  uji  the  limb, 
the  roller  being  piussed  from  hand  to  hand,  as  the  silu.i- 
tbtii  of  the  part  requires  the  change.  The  tighlesl.  part 
of  a  bandage  should  be  at  the  commencement,  with  a 
gradual  slaekeiiing  as  it  juoceeds  — The  next  most  useful 
application  of  this  roller  is  as  in  Fig.  2H3,  A,  where  it  is 
applied  for  injuries  to  the  eye  or  orbit,  or  for  wounds 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek.  The  dressing  having 
been  applied,  and  a  compress  placed  over  all,  the  tail 
of  the  bandage  (5)  is  to  be  spread  on  the  temple  ot 
the  side  afft^ted,  carried  across  the-  fortdiead  and  round 
the  temples,  above  the  ears,  but  bet\ve(m  each  and  the 
head,  for  two  or  three  turns;  a  fold  is  then  to  be  made 
in  the  bandage  behind  tlie  ear  of  the  unaffected  side,  and 
there  jiiniied  to  the  jirevious  circles.  —  The  bandage  is 
then  to  be  brought  obliquely  dowm  over  the  forehead,  past 
Che  angle  of  the  nose,  across  the  cheek  and  compres.s; 
rouml  the  back  of  the  head,  over  tw'o-thirds  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  oblique  fold,  and  in  the  Name  manner  three  courses 
of  the  bandage  are  to  be  taken  over  tlie  eye  or  wound, 
when  a  second  double  of  the  roller  is  to  be  made  over 
the  first,  and,  like  that,  pinned  to  the  bandage  below. 
Tlie  roller  is  now  to  bo  carried  once  or  twice  round  tlie 
temples  and  head,  the  end  of  the  roller  douldi'd  under, 
and  neatly  fastened  on  the  foreheail  with  three  small 
pins.  —  2.  The  double-headc/l  roller  consists  of  a  slip  of 
muslin,  equally  rolle<l  up  from  either  eml  to  the  centre  in 
tw'o  lieads.  Its  length  depends  upon  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put.  —  .I'or  clean-cut  wounds  of  the  thigh  or 
b’g.  to  support  the  muscles,  and  keep  the  parts  in  appo¬ 
sition  or  connection,  both  emls  of  the  bandage  are  to  be 
unrolled  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  ;  this  being  passed 
below  the  limb,  and  a  head  held  in  either  hand,  the  band¬ 
age  is  brought  up  on  each  side,  the  right-hand  head  car¬ 
ried  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  right  side,  and  each, 
with  a  mixlerate  amount  of  pressure,  laid  smoothly,  and 
slightly  overlapping,  in  an  oblique  direction,  each  other. 
In  this  manner  repeating  each  double  fold,  and  beginning 
the  l*.an<iaging  a  lew  inches  below  the  wound,  and  termi¬ 
nating  as  much  above  it,  the  roller  is  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  an<l  tied  in  a  how.  —  When  the  injury  is  in  the 
head,  on  the  temple  {Fig.  283,  B),  the  wound  having  been 
dressed,  tlie  double-headed  roller  {b)  is  to  be  carried  from 
the  opposite  temple,  and  brought  round  to  the  wound  (a), 
on  the  t<q)  of  which  the  meeting  rollers  are  twisted,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  and  one  liea'l  (c)  taken  over  the  tnpof 
the  head,  the  other  (c)  carried  down  the  cheek  and  under 


the  chin,  till  they  meet  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where 
they  are  again  to  be  twisted,  taken  back,  and  the  ends 
tied  beneath  the  chin;  or  they  maybe  brought  back, 
and  8ecur'*d  in  a  bow  on  the  top  of  the  head. — A  double- 
lieaded  bandage  of  extremely  narrow  dimensions  is  some¬ 
times  used  foi  seeuring  dressings  on  i  he  fingers,  a.,  shown 
in  Fig.  282,  B,  the  terminal  ends  being  used  as  strings 


to  secure  the  whole.  — Great  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  securely  fastening  the  en<l  of  a  bandage, 
pins  being  often  very  objectionable;  with  the  double¬ 
headed  roller  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  bow;  so  equally 
is  it  with  the  single-headed  bamlage,  if  the  final  end  of 
the  ndler  is  split  with  the  scissors  into  two  ribbons,  a 
twist  given  to  both,  and  one  carried  below  and  then  tied 
with  tlio  other;  by  ttiis  means  a  safe  and  secure  termi¬ 
nation  can  always  be  effected. 

Ban«ru^O^  t*.  a.  To  bind  with  a  bandage  or  fillet. 

Baii'<ia|^ist,  n.  One  who  makes  bandages,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  hernia. —  Vunglison. 

Bancla'la,  n.  iB  -t.)  The  fibre  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  white  Manilla  rope. 

Bandana,  Bandanna,  (ban-ddn'na^)  n.  [Sp.  ban- 
daiia,  from  bundujio,  a  liandkerchief  woven  of  bast.] 
(Man/.)  A  process  invented  by  M.  Koechlin,  of  Mulil- 
hausen,  in  1810,  for  printing  calico,  in  which  while  or 
colored  spots  are  produced  on  a  dark  ground.— The  inetliod 
employed,  which  is  said  by  some  to  liuvo  had  its  origin 
in  India,  is  as  follows: — The  pattern  desired  is  cut  out 
in  two  sheets  of  lead,  which  are  placed  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  i)ilo  of  handkerchiefs,  mostly  dyed  with 
Turkey-red.  Bleacliing-iiquid  is  then  forced,  by  means 
of  a  po'werful  Bramah-pi-ess,  tlirongh  the  perforations  in 
the  top  sheet  of  lead,  tlirougli  the  pile  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  out  of  the  perforations  in  the  lower  elieet.  The 
bicaciiiug  liijuor  in  its  c<’urse  discharges  the  color  from 
the  cloth  nml  leaves  the  pattern.  —  B  handkerchiefs  are 
not  now  so  fa-^hionable  as  they  were  at  one  time;  hut  M. 
Ka'clilin’s  process  Is  valuable  in  many  other^^vays. 

Baii<l'l>ox.  n.  A  slight  paper-box  lor  holding  bands, 
cap-s.  bonnets.  &c. 

"With  rniptj  hnnd-horahe  delights  to  range. 

Audfeigus  a  distant  erraud  fruui  tlie  ’Chi^uge." — Gay. 

Ban<loaii.  (hdn'do,)  n. ;  pi.  B.vndkaux  {huu'doz.)  [Fr.J 
A  narrow  fillet  or  band,  used  as  a  head-dress ;  a  mode  of 
wearing  the  hair  bj*  hulies. 

Baii'ded,  a.  {Her.)  It  is  said  of  a  wheatsheaf,  bundle 
of  arrows,  or  of  any  other  charge,  when  lied  together 
w’ith  a  band  of  diffWcnt  color  from  the  cliarge  itself. 
Thus  a  golden  wheatsheaf  tied  with  a  red  band  would  be 
thus  expressed  in  heraldic  terms ;  a  garb  or  banded  gule4. 

Ban'clel.  Ernst  von,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor,  b. 
1800,  in  Anspach.  His  first  remarkable  production  was 
a  marble  figure  of  Charity.,  which  occupied  the  artist 
about  ten  years.  It  exhibits  great  chasteness  of  design, 
and  a  minute  carefulneNs  of  execution.  Among  liis  best 
portrait  busts,  in  wliich  he  excels,  is  that  of  Maximilian, 
king  of  Bavaria,  (1832  )  In  l.s42,  B.  executed  a  bust  of 
the  poet  Grabbe,  and  a  marble  statue,  as  large  as  life,  of 
Tliusnelda,  wife  of  Herniann.  i>.  1870. 

Band'elet*  n.  {Arch.)  See  Band. 

Bandello^  M.viteo,  (5an-t/ai7'/o,)an  Italian  Dominican 
monk,  B.  about  1480,  who  wrote  some  lively  norrlLe  or 
tales  after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio.  He  arconipanied 
Francis  I.  to  France:  was  made  bishop  of  Ageii  in  1550, 
and  D.  1561. 

Bande-noire.  {band-mvaw' .)  [Fr.,  ‘‘Black-hand.”] 

(Hist.)  The  name  given  to  societies  of  speculators 
formed  during  the  first  French  revolution  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  ecclesiastical  ]in'pert_v,  ami  residences  ot  the 
nobility  which  were  lor  sale  at  tliat  time.  These  they 
pulled  down,  ami  sold  the  niaterials ;  and  hence  received 
their  ojiprobrious  name. 

Buii'dor,  n.  A  person  who  bands  with  others. 

Baiide'ra.  a  S.  central  co.  of  Texas\  area,  10,000  «q.  m. 
The  Medina  River  flows  through  it,  and  also  Hondo 
Creek.  Population.  —  Its  cap..  Bandera  City,  is  a 
post-village  ou  the  Medina  River,  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  San 
Antonio- 

Banderole.  (5aa'c/roI,)  n.  [Fr. :  Sp.  5/inf/era  ,*  It.  5an- 
diera.  banner.]  {Mil.)  Any  little  flag  or  i>eniion  at¬ 
tached  to  a  spear,  and  also  tlie  fringed  flag  hanging  from 
the  straight  trumpet  used  by  cavalry,  or  that  one  sound¬ 
ed.  in  feudal  times,  before  the  heralds  when  making  any 
proclamation. 

{Her.)  A  little  streamer  or  ribbon  attached  to  tb® 
shall  of  a  crozier,  and  folding  over  it  like  a  label. 

{Arch.)  The  ribbon moulding  used  to  receive  name® 
or  iuKcriptioiis  in  buildings  of  tlie  Renaissance  period. 

Ban<r-fi^li,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes.  They  are  so  tliin  and  flat  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  that  they  had  been  formerly  named  Fcenia  or 
Ribbon-fish. 
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Bnnflloood..  (bdn'dt-kont^)  n.  (Zoi^f,)  A  genus  of  Mar¬ 
supial  animals,  indiffenous  to  Australia. 

Banclinelli,  {ban'de-fiel'ey)  Bartolommeo,  or  Bkccio, 
one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  Italy,  b.  at  Floreuco  in 
1437 .  But  for  his  deep-rooted  jealousy  of  Michael  Angelo, 
this  artist,  by  his  undoubted  genius,  would  have  attained 
even  a  greater  and  more  durable  fame,  llis  grouj)  of 
W.rcults  and  Cacus  is  coiisiilered  by  many  to  be  liis 
masterpiece,  though  in  the  bjis-relicf  n'prescntiug  tlie 
D>>.<cent  from  Uir,  CrosHy  now  at  Milan,  he  has  fully 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  even  his  great  rival.  D.  15;>y. 

Biiiid'iiigr-plane,  n.  (Carp.)  A  plane  U'^ed  ior  cut¬ 
ting  out  grooves,  aud  inlaying  strings  and  bands  in  both 
straight  and  circular  work.  -Ogilvic. 

Bilriidiit,  {bdn'dity)  n.;  pi.  Bandit.s,  B\npitti.  [It.  han- 
ditOy  Iroui  hamlire.^  to  banish.]  Literally,  one  proclaimed 
as  banned  or  banislied;  hence,  tme  who  is  at  war  with 
civilized  society  ;  an  outlaw;  a  brigand;  a  highwayman  ; 
a  robber. 

“No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride."— /*ope. 

Ban'clie,  n.  [Ir.  bannlainhy  a  cubit,  from  hann,  a  meas¬ 
ure,  aud  lamlu  hand,  arm.]  A  measure  of  lengtli,  in 
Ireland,  of  a  dimension  of  two  feet. 

BRll(lolccr\  n.  [Fr.  bandoulicre ;  Sp.  bandnfe.ra.]  {Md.) 
Before  the  inventionof  the  cartridgey  q.  v.,  soldiers’  mus¬ 
kets  were  provided  with  TnatcJdockny  a  very  slow  and 
ineffective  c<intrivance  f«»r  firing.  The  musketeers  were 
furnished  with  gunpowder  in  binall  cylitidrical  boxes 
made  of  wood,  tin,  or  leather,  eacli  containing  suHicient 
for  one  charge.  Twelve  of  these  little  boxes  were  fixeil 
U)  a  belt  called  a  bindoleti'y  worn  over  the  left  shoulder. 
The  noise  they  maile,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  but| 
mi)re  especially  the  danger  of  all  taking  fire  from  the 
niatch-conl,  occiisioned  their  disuse  about  the  year  1640. 

Baii'doliue,  n.  (pf.rf.)  A  glutinous  ponnule,  used  to 
fix  or  retain  ladies*  hair  when  dressed  in  bands.  —  A  good 
B.  may  be  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  1  oz.  tragacantli 
in  10  oz.  alcohol  and  30  oz.  water;  and  after  letting  it 
stand  for  two  days,  straining  the  mucilage  aud  perliim- 
iug  it  with  some  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Baii'ilolon,  u.  [Sp.j  (Mns.)  The*  name  given,  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  other  Spanish-speaking  countries,  to  a  stringed 
musical  instrument,  closely  resembling  the  guitar. 

Ban'doii,  or  B-AND^N-BaiDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  14  m.  S.AV.of  Cork;  {top.  ahoiit  6,700.  — It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  that  the  poet  Spenser 
has  celebrated  as 

“  The  pleasant  Uandon,  crowned  by  many  a  wood." 

Bunrtoro',  n.  fSp.  bandurviay  from  Ur.  pondouray  a 
three  stringed  musical  instrument.]  (.Wai.)  A  sliinged 
musical  instrument,  resembling  a  lute. 

Bii3i<rrol«  n.  See  B  VNDEROLE. 

Bitii'<ly,  n.  [Fr.  bandevy  to  bend.]  A  club  bent  at  the 
b»wer  part  for  striking  a  ball  at  l»lay.  —  A  play  at  bull 
with  buch  a  club. 

— u.  a.  To  beat  or  toss  to  and  fro,  as  with  a  bandy. 

“And  like  a  ball  bundy'd,  'twixt  pride  and  wit, 

UatUer  ihuu  yield,  both  sides  the  prize  will  quit."— 

— To  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to  exchange. 

“  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal?  "’—Shaki. 

— To  toss  about;  to  agitate. 

“  This  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us."— .Loefce. 

— V.  n.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game,  in  which  each  one 
strives  to  drive  the  bull  his  own  way. 

“  Could  set  up  grandee  against  grandee, 

To  squander  time  away,  aud  bandy." — Iludihrat. 

Baii'dy-lc;^,  n.  [Fr.  bander,  to  bend.]  A  crooked  Jog, 
gener.iily  used  of  a  leg  that  curves  inwards. 

“  Nor  makes  a  scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy-leg,  or  crooked  nose."— 

Baii'<ly-log:g‘e<r,  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

••  The  Ethiopians  had  a  one-eyed,  bandy-legged  prince." — Collier. 

Bane^  n.  [.A.S.  bana ;  Icel.  hana,  to  slay.]  That  wliicli 
causes  death,  destruction,  ruin,  or  mischief:  that  wliicli 
jioisons  or  renders  poisonous. 

False  religion  is  in  its  nature,  the  greatest  6ane  and  destruc¬ 
tion  to  government  in  the  world.” — South. 

— Destruction;  ruin;  poison;  miscliief. 

.My  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me.”— Adc/won. 

—  A  disease  in  sheep,  more  commonly  called  the  mt. 

Baiieberry,  (bain'ber-ey)  n.  {B  >t.)  See  Act.£a. 

Baiie'f’iil,  a.  Full  of  bane;  pernicious;  poisonous;  de¬ 
structive. 

**  The  mighty  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold, 

Sionus  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitter  cold."  —  Dryden. 

BikitcTiilly,  Pemicionsly :  destructively. 

BaiieTiiliiess,  n.  Quality  of  beiug  pernicious,  or 
baneful, 

Baiie'la.,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Cliicka.saw  co., 
on  the  Yallobusha  River,  132  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Jackson. 
Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised  in  the  neighborlmod. 

Btiiic'wortf  n.  (^Bot.)  The  Atr»»pa  Belladonna.  —  See 
Atkopa. 

Btiiiir.,  or  Bvmff.  a  maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  liaving  N. 
the  Frith  of  Moray,  the  co.  of  Aberdeen,  and  W.| 
those  of  Elgin  and  Inverness.  Area,  686  nq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  rugged  and  monntainotis.  Soil,  tolerably 
fertile.  Prod.  PrincIpHlly  oats,  agriculture  being  back- 
wanl.  Rock  crystals,  and  tojiazes  or  cairngorms,  are 
found  in  the  mountains.  P'p.  62,010. 

Banff,  a  roy'al  burgh,  and  cap.  of  abov’e  county,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Deveron,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Mo¬ 
ray  Frith  ;  Lai.  54°  4u'  18"  N. ;  Lon.  2®  31'  30"  W. ;  pop. 
7,459. 

Ban'ficld,  in  BTscon^in,  a  village  of  Grant  co.,  on  the 
\Visconsin  River. 

Bans;*,  v.  a.  [Swed  and  Goth,  bang,  the  sound  produced 


by  a  blow;  Teel,  hanga,  to  strike,  to  knock.]  To  beat;  to 
thump;  to  handle  loughly;  to  treat  wiili  violence. 

“He  ...  .  put  it  into  his  servants'  hands  tu  fence  with,  and  bang 
one  another."  —  Locke. 

— Vulgarly,  Ui  surpass;  to  excel;  as,  that  man  bangs  all. 

—71.  A  blow  with  a  club;  a  Inaivy  blow. 

“  With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang. 

Hard  crub-lree  and  old  iron  rang."  ^  HudibroM. 

—  A  drug.  See  Banoue. 

Ban;;;*  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  jirov.  of  Malwa,  in  Scindia, 
82  III.  S.W.  of  Oozein,  and  14-»  m.  N.E  of  Surat.  It  is 
r'-markablu  f»*r  itsc.ivo  temples  of  Buddliic  origin,  about 
3]^  m.  S.  of  the  town. 

Raii';;'all,  in  Nnu  Yoi'k.  a  post-office  of  Duchess  co. 

Ban;;;'alor<',  a  fortified  town  of  ilindostan,  prov.  of 
Mysore;  Lat.  12©  57'  N.,  L<m.  77®  38'  E.;  70  m.  N.E.  of 
Seringupatam.  It  is  b\hlt  on  a  table-land,  3,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  is  so  salubrious,  that  Europeans  olten  resort 
to  it  for  the  betiefit  of  llieir  healtli.  Tlie  palace  of  Tippoo 
Sail)  here,  is  a  striking  buiMing  in  the  Saracenic  style. 
B.  is  generally  a  largo  and  well-built  place,  and  The 
neighborhood  is  prolific  of  the  finest  fruits.  —  Man/. 
Silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  Most  of  llio  inhabitants  are 
Hindoos.  iLp.  estimated  at  60,000.  i?.  was  founded  by 
Ilyder  Ali,  and  captured  by  Iho  British  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  1701. 

Bn.ii';;;hy,  n.  A  sort  of  bamboo  pole  to  be  carried  on  a 
persons  shoulder,  withabasketsuspendedat  each  end. — 
Worcester. 

Bang'^ing'^  a.  Extensive;  huge;  great:  —  a  vulgarism, 
implying,  surpassing  or  exceeding  in  size. 

Baii'g:le*  u.  A  ring  (usually  of  gold)  worn  by  the  na- 
tive.s  of  India,  Africa,  &c.,  upon  their  arms  and  ankles. 

Baii'g'lc-<'ar,  n.  A  term  upjdied  to  the  ear  of  a  horse, 
when  loose  and  hanging,  like  that  of  a  «log. 

Baii;:''koli,  or  Baii'kok,  the  capital  city  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Siam.  It  stands  on  a  swampy  tract  on  botli  sides 
of  the  river  Menain,  in  Lat.  13°  58'  N.,  Lon.  lOlt®  34'  E., 
anil  15  m.  N.  of  the  (lulf  of  Siam.  B.  consists  of3  parts, 
viz.,  the  palace,  tlie  town  jjioper,  and  the  floating  town. 
The  first  contains,  besides  the  royal  residence  and  its 
gardens,  many  temples  and  shops.  The  town  proper 
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lies  on  both  hanks  of  the  river,  willi  its  wooden  and 
palm-roofed  houses  built  on  ])iles  driven  into  the  mud: 
each  house  being  provide*!  with  a  boat.  The  floating 
town  consists  of  a  number  of  bamboo-rafts,  bearing  roM's 
of  8  or  10  liou.ses  eacli,  with  a  platform  in  front,  on  Avliich 
the  wares  for  sale  arc  exposeil;  most  of  the  trade  is  thus 
conducted  on  the  river,  on  whicli,  it  is  believ***),  one-half  of 
the  population  resides.  There  are  many  Biiddhic  tem- 
jiles;  the  principal  of  wliieh  is  200  ft.  high,  and  con¬ 
tains  1,500  statues  of  Buddha.  The  trade  of  B.  is  prub- 
ably  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  otlier  emporium 
in  the  East  not  occupie*!  by  Eurojieans. —  Fxp.  Sugar, 
black-pepper,  stick-lac,  sapan-wood,  ivory,  and  hides. 
Imp.  Chinese  manufactures  and  jirmhice,  and  British  and 
Indian  piece-goods.  Half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese. 
pop.  est.  500,000. 

Baii'g'or,  a  city  of  England,  in  N.  Wales,  co.  of  Carnar¬ 
von,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Menai  Straits,  238  m.  N.W. 
of  London,  ami  beautifully  situated.  Two  in.  distant  is  the 
famous  Mmai  Suspension  Briilgty  and  a  little  farther, 
the  Brifantiia  Tubular  Bridge;  liotli  marvels  of  engi¬ 
neering  skill.  Pop.  about  7,Ouo. 

Baii';;;or*  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  on  the 
8.  shore  of  Carrickfergus  Bay,  12  m.  E.X.E.  of  Belfiist. 
B.  is  a  sea  liathing  resort.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Ban'^for*  in  Californiay  a  post-village  of  Butte  co.,  14 
in.  S.S.E.  of  Oroville. 

Bnn'g;or,  in  Jndianay  a  township  of  Elkhart  co. ;  pop. 
about  750. 

Baii'g'or^  in  Inra,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mar- 
ehall  *  0.,  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  838. 

Ban'g:or,  in  Mainty  a  flourishing  city,  and  cap.  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  co.,  on  the  W.  b.ink  of  Penobscot  River,  at  the 
head  of  tidal  water,  and  tlie  limit  of  sliip  navigation; 
about  230  m.  N.E.  of  Boston.  J.at.  44°  45'  N.:  Lon.  68° 
47'  E.  It  stands  upon  an  area  of  36  sq.  in.,  and  is  the 
second  city  of  the  State  both  as  regards  wealth  and 
p<»pnlation.  B.  possesses  many  fine  public  buildings, 
among  wliich  are  tlie  Jhvngor  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Custoni-IIouse,  Post-Office,  eleven  churches,  and 
the  Orphuus'  Homo,  a  fine  building  erected  by  private 


liberality,  and  just  arrived  at  completion.  There  are 
two  large  and  excellent  public  libraries,  —  the  “Mer¬ 
cantile,”  containing  9, WO  vols.,  and  that  of  the  “Me¬ 
chanics’  Association,''  3.000.  —  81n}».s  of  from  1.200  to 
1,4W  tons  come  up  to  the  city  with  full  cargoes;  and 
more  liimher  is  exported  thence  than  from  any  otlier 
port  in  New  England,  the  anntia!  quantity  uveiagii  g 
220,000,000  ft.  The  railroads  that  connect  this  city  with 
the  West,  are  the  Maine  Central,  Portland  and  Kenne¬ 
bec,  and  the  Granii  Trunk  lines.  The  European  and 
North  Aineraain  Railroad  has  its  S.  terminus  in  this 
city,  and  runs  N.E.  to  Winn,  a  distance  of  about  60  m., 
from  which  jilace  it  will  reach  the  E.  boninlary  of  the 
State  and  connect  with  the  Briti.-ili  Colonial  Railroad 
terminating  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  will,  prolm- 
bly,  be  soon  the  route  of  European  travel  by  way  of 
Halifax,  thus  dispensing  with  the  voyage  thence  lo  New 
York, —  a  voyage  of  1,000  m.  along  a  rough  and  danger¬ 
ous  coast. — was  first  settled  in  1769,  incorporat»-d  us  a 
town,  in  Feb.,  1795,  and  as  a  city.  Feb  ,  1834.  i  *op.  18,289. 

Baii'p;or*  in  Mirhigany  a  post-townsliip  of  Van  Bnren 
CO.,  30  ra.  W.  of  Kalamazoo;  pop.  1,525. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Bay  co.,  on  Saginaw  Bay 
pop.  of  township,  3,606. 

— A  village  of  Oakland  co.,  7  m.  N.  of  Pontiac. 

Bati';;or«  in  Neto  i'orK^  a  iiost-lownship  of  Franklin 
co.,  160  m.  N.  hy  \\’.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  2,431. 

Baii';$'Oi*«  in  J^ennsglvatiiay  a  village  of  York  co.,  24  m. 
S.  of  Lancaster. 

Biiii'y;or*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  ami  townsliip  of 
La  Crosse  co.,  on  the  La  Crosse  River,  16  m.  E.N.E.  of 
La  Crosse ;  pop.  of  township,  1,151. 

Bang;-pa-»oe,  a  considerable  town  of  Siam,  on  the 
Bang-pa-kung  river,  near  its  moulh,  39  ni.  E.S.E.  of 
Bangkok ;  Lat.  13°  30'  N. ;  Lon.  101°  11'  K.  It  is  popu¬ 
lous,  is  stockaded,  and  considered  a  place  of  detence 
against  the  Annumese. 

Ban^uc',  or  Bang;',  n.  A  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
opiate.  See  Hashish. 

Ban'iaii*  n.  [Sansk.  pan,  to  Bell,  pnnya.  salable,  hanik, 
merchant.]  A  general  name  given  in  India  lo  a  mer¬ 
chant,  more  particularly  to  the  great  inerLhaiits  of  the 
W.  provinces  at  Bombay,  Sui  at,  (.'amhuy,  Ac..  A\ho  carry 
on  an  extensive  caravan  traile  with  tho  interior  of  Asia, 
even  to  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  China.  Mer¬ 
cantile  establishments  of  Indian  Banians  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  important  commercial  city  in 
Asia.  Tlie  Banian.s  form  a  particular  caste  in  India, and 
are  distinct  Irom  the  Brahmins,  (.uttery,  and  Wyse,  the 
three  other  castes.  The  name was  at  first  given  by 
Europeans  to  all  the  Hindoos,  they  being  the  class  with 
which  they  liad  llie  most  fn-quent  intercourse:  and 
hence  the  term  was  used  in  contradistinction  to  Moham¬ 
medan.  The  Banians  are  very  strict  in  the  ohscrvance 
of  the  fasts  prescribed  their  religion, and  in  lelusing 
to  eat  flesh. 

— A  morning-gown  or  ^Tapper,  resembling  that  worn  hy 
the  Banians. 

— The  Indian  fig-tree.  See  Banyan. 

Ban'ian  Dayw*  n  }il.  {Naut.)  A  cant  term  used  hy 
sailors  todeiiule  those  days  on  whieh  tliey  have  no  meat 
served  out  to  tlieiii;  derived  from  tho  practice  of  tlie 
Banians,  who  never  eat  flesh. 

Ba'iiiuN*  a  town  of  Palestine,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
branch  of  Auti-Lihanu.s,  now  called  Jebel  Heish,  the 
Mount  Hermon  of  S<-ripture,  a\  Inch  was  the  nortliern 
boundary  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  ami  the  ihneiwm  of 
the  Romans.  Banias  is  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the 
site  of  tho  Dan  of  the  Jews.  Its  name  was  changi-d  to 
Ccesaroa  Philippi,  hy  Philip  the  Ti  trarcli.  son  ol  llrrod; 
the  former  part  of  tho  name  was  in  honor  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Til)erius,  to  whieh  Philip  added  his  own  hy  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Ctesareii  on  the  sea  coast. 
Tire  moilern  village  contains  only  about  150  houses, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks;  it  is  €%  dei)endency  on  tlie 
town  of  Hasbeya,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  noi  th,  w  hose 
Emir  nominates  the  Flieikh.  It  stands  on  a  triatignlar- 
shaped  pieceof  gmuml  enclosed  by  the  riverof  Baniasand 
the  Jonlan,  ami  is  backed  by  the  mountains,  at  tlie  loot 
of  which,  to  tlie  N  E.  of  the  village,  the  river  ot  Banias 
takes  its  rise,  in  a  spacious  cavern  beneath  a  precipitous 


Fig.  285. —  sohrceof  banias  ria’er. 

(Palestine.) 

rock.  This  spring  was  formerly  considered  ns  the  source 
of  the  Jordan.  At  some  distance  farther  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  however,  in  a  green  and  secluded  dell,  tliere  is  a 
very  remarkable  pond,  circular  in  its  form,  htkI  filled 
with  clear  and  pellucid  water.  It  has  been  known  from 
the  earliest  times  by  tho  name  of  Phiala,  or  “The 
Bowl,”  and  there  is  an  immemorial  tradition,  that  the 
fountain  at  Banias  is  supplied  from  this  little  lake,  aa 
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Ita  reservoir.  Josephus  says,  thatj  to  prove  the  fact,  some 
curious  explorers  of  the  locality  put  chaff  into  the  lake, 
and  then  watching  below,  they  saw  it  Come  out  at  the 
fountain.  In  recent  times,  another  stream  Inis  been  ex¬ 
plored,  which  originates  at  a  point  far  higher  up  the 
mountain,  and  descending  through  a  long  ravine,  it 
joins  the  Jordan  below  Banias,  and  brings  a  greater 
ply  of  water  than  that  which  comes  from  the  cavern 
fountains.  —  See  Jordan. 

Ban'im,  John,  a  popular  Irish  novelist,  b.  at  Kilkenny, 
April  3,  1798.  His  principal  works  are,  the  Talejs  by  iht 
O'Hara  Family;  the  Cr>>ppy ;  the  Mayor  of  Whidgap^ 
&c.  As  a  man  of  genius,  B.  holds  a  high  place  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  school  of 
Irish  novelists,  which  much  resembles  the  modern  ro¬ 
mantic  French  school  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Dumas.  D.  1842. 

V.  a.  [Fr.  bannir^  from  L.  Lat.  bannire.  —  See 
Ban.]  To  declare  to  be  banned,  expelled,  or  exiled  ;  to 
condemn  or  compel  one.  to  leave  one's  country ;  to  exile. 

"  Baniah  plump  J&ck,  and  baniah  all  the  world.”  •—  Sfiaka. 

•““To  drive  away;  to  e.xpcl ;  to  compel  to  depart. 

"  Banish  business,  banish  sorrow. 

To  the  gods  belongs  lo-oiorrow. ”—Co«.4ey. 

Ban'istier,  n.  One  who  banishes ;  he  that  forces  another 
from  his  country. 

Ban'ishiiicnt,  n.  [Fr.  A  punishment  in¬ 

flicted  upon  real  or  supposed  offenders,  by  compelling 
them  to  quit  a  city,  place,  or  country  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  or  for  life.  B  ,  from  being  long  obsolete  in 
England,  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  American 
laws.  —  See  Exile,  Ostracism,  Transportaiion. 

Bnn'ister,  n.  A  corruption  of  Baluster,  q.  r. 

llBn'ist6i*9  in  Virginia,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  S.  of 
Pittsylvania  CO.,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Dan  River 
about  10  m.  from  the  village  of  Banister.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  to  Meadsville  by  bateaux. 

—“A  village  of  Halifax  co.,  now  capital  of  said  co.,  under 
the  name  of  Halifax  Cocrt-Housk,  q.  v. 

Baiijermassin,(6d»^Vr-»Kxs-sm,)  an  extensive  terri¬ 
tory  lying  on  the  S  E.  part  of  the  island  of  Borneo. — 
£xt  350  m.  long,  and  about  270  broad.  —  Generally 
flat,  though  intersected  by  a  range  of  mountains  run¬ 
ning  from  N.  to  S.  Where  cultivation  exists,  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile,  throwing  up  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
great  beauty  and  variety.  —  Jiivf.rs.  The  Baiijer  and  its 
tributary,  the  Nagara,  which  water  the  western  portion: 
and  several  large  streams, i)lentifully  irrigating  the  east¬ 
ern. — Frod.  Cotton,  rice,  wax,  benzoin,  pepper,  dragon’s- 
blood,  and  rattans.  —  Min.  Gold,  iron,  coal;  and  some 
large  and  fine  diamonds  are  foiiiul. — Man/.  Swords,  guns, 
pistols,  and  other  arms.  These  are  finished  in  the  most 
elaborate  style  of  workmanship,  the  decorations  con¬ 
sisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. —  estimated  at 
120,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.  B.  is  governed  by  a 
Sultan,  who  is  absolute  so  far  as  his  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  is  to  a  certain  extent  subject  to  the  Dutch, 
who  for  upwards  of  a  century  have  had  a  factory  in  the 
capital. 

Banjermassin,  the  capital  of  the  above  territory,  Lat.  3® 
23'  S.,  Lon.  114®  37'  E.,  about  15  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Banjer,  where  it  debouches  into  the  Sea  of  Java. 
On  account  of  the  inundations  of  the  river,  the  houses 
are  built  on  piles  of  wood,  at  an  elevation  of  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  planks.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  upon 
rafts,  with  their  fronts  turned  towards  the  river,  and 
cxpo.sing  goods  for  sale;  while  on  market-days  the  water 
forms  the  “  great  liighway,”  on  which  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  purchased  at  these  floating  marts.  The  town 
is  in  every  respect  a  floating  aggregate  of  hou.ses,  where 
there  are  no  streets,  nor  carriages  or  horses,  its  whole 
business  being  entirely  carried  on  by  water  communi¬ 
cation. 

Banjo,  n.  [From  bandore.]  (Mus.)  A  favorite  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  colored  people  in  America.  It  has  a  head 
and  a  neck  like  the  guitar,  a  body  like  a  tambourine,  and 
five  strings  which  are  played  on  with  the  fingers  and 
bauds.  —  Moore. 

'  Bank,  n.  [Fr.  and  A. S.  tauc ;  It.  5anco.  See  Bench.]  A 
mound,  pile,  or  ridge  of  earth. 

“  They  cast  up  a  hank  against  the  city." — 2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

— The  ground  rising  from  the  side  of  a  river,  lake,  <fec. ; 
an  embankment. 

“Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon.” — Brirns. 

— A  rising  ground  in  the  sea;  a  shoal ;  a  shelf  of  sand ;  as, 
the  Baliama  banks. 

— A  bench  of  rowers  in  a  galley,  or  the  bench  they  sit 
upon. 

Plac’d  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 

Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep." — Waller. 

{Pnnting.)  A  kind  of  table  used  in  printing-offices. 

{Oirpentry.)  A  long  piece  of  timber  aboutC  in.8<iUHre. 

{Law.)  The  bench  of  justice.  —  See  Ba.vc. 

(O'W.)  {Y^.banque.']  A  place  for  (he  dep(»sit  of  money. 
An  institution,  generally  incorporated, authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  deposits  of  money,  to  lend  money,  and  to  issue 
promissory  notes,  —  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
bank-n'ites,^  or  to  perform  some  one  or  more  of  these 
functions.  —  Bouiirr. 

— v.(f.  To  raise  a  mound  or  dike;  to  enclose,  defend,  or 
fortify  with  a  bank  ;  to  embank. 

“  Amid  the  cliffs 

Aud  burning  sands,  that ftanik  theshrubby  vales."— 7’ftom.son. 

— w.  n.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank;  to  carry  on  tlie  pur¬ 
suit  of  banking. 

Baiik'able,  a.  {Com.)  A  term  applied  to  bank-bills  or 
bank-notes,  checks,  and  other  securities  for  money, 
which  are  received  as  cash  by  the  banks  in  those  places 
where  the  word  is  u.sed.  Thus,  the  banks  of  New-York 
city,  previous  to  the  issue  of  national  currency,  re¬ 


ceived  on  deposit,  or  in  payment  of  notes  or  Idlls, 
all  the  hank-nofes  issued  by  the  different  banks  of  the 
city,  and  also  those  of  the  neighboring  county  banks 
which  iiave  provided  for  the  rtMlemption  of  their  notes 
in  the  city,  as  the  banks  of  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  &c. 
'they  also  receive  checks  drawn  on  the  city  banks. 
This  dcscrijttion  of  currency  is,  therefore,  8ai<l  to  be 
bankable  or  furr^nt.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  notes  of 
distant  banks,  which  are  said  to  be  uncurreMl.  —  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  j)romi8.’*ory  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange  in  high  credit,  thereby  denoting  that 
they  are  discountable  by  the  banks. —  Bouvier. 

Bank  Account,  n.  {0)in..)  A  funi  which  merchants, 
traders,  and  otheis  have  dep«)sited  into  the  cominon 
capital  of  some  bank,  to  be  drawn  out  by  checks  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  owner's  or  depositor's  re¬ 
quirements  —  Tlie  statement  of  the  amount  deposited 
and  drawn,  which  is  kept  in  duplicate,  or  in  the  deposi¬ 
tor’s  bank-book,  and  theother  in  the  books  of  the  bank. 
Boitvier. 

Bank'*book,  n.  (Com.)  A  bookshowing  thedebit  and 
credit  of  a  customers  acciuint  with  a  bank,  and  in  which 
the  bank  officials  make  the  necessary  entries. 

Bank-crod'it.  n.  (Cbm.)  Accommodation  allowed  toa 
person,  on  proper  security  given  to  a  bank,  to  draw  upon 
it  for  money  to  a  certain  amount  agreed  upon. 

Bank'd',  n.  [Fr.  bamiuier.^  One  who  keeps  a  bank  ; 
a  person  who  traffics  in  money,  negotiates  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  Ac.  —  One  who  is  the  custodian  of  money  held 
ill  trust,  to  be  refunded  to  the  owner  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  —  See  Banking. 

— A  covering  for  a  seat  in  the  form  of  a  cushion. 

{Mar.)  A  ve.ssel  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  cod- 
fisheries. 

{Masonry.)  A  stone  bench  used  by  masons  in  cutting 
out  their  work. 

Bank'er-s  Note,  n.  (Cbm.')  A  promissory  note  given 
by  a  private  banker,  or  banking  institution,  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  ;  but  resembling  a  bank-note  in  all  other  respects. 

Bank'et,  n.  {Bricklaying.)  A  piece  of  wood  on  which 
bricks  are  cut.  — Buchanan. 

Bank'-fence,  n.  A  fence,  or  ba-ha,  formed  of  a  bank 
of  earth. 

Bank'-liook,  n.  A  term  used  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  express  a  large  baited  fish-hook  attached  by  a 
line  to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  &c. 

Bank'ing',  a.  Belonging  to,  or  conducted  by,  a  bank; 
as,  banking  operations. 

— n.  The  business  or  employment  of  a  banker. — The 
Viigue  notices  which  are  found  in  ancient  history,  botli 
sacred  and  profane,  connected  with  dealings  in  money 
as  a  separate  bu.siness,  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
bunking,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  now  understood,  was 
but  little  known  or  practised  in  very  remote  periods.  In 
times  when  nations  were  cliiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  or 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  tradeof  banking  would  hardly 
suggest  itself  to  anybody  as  a  profitable  calling;  and 
until,  in  the  progress  of  a  community  toward  civilization, 
the  extent  of  its  commercial  dealings  had  become  very 
considerable,  none  would  be  led  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  occupation  of  facilitating  the  money  operations 
of  the  rest  of  the  mercantile  community.  It  is  probable 
that  the  necessity  for  some  such  arrangement  would  be 
first  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  different  weights 
and  degrees  of  fineness  of  the  coined  money  and  bullion 
which  would  pass  in  the  course  of  business  between 
merchants  of  different  nations.  The  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  money-changers  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew, 
by  whom  tlie  sacredness  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  in¬ 
vaded,  was  doubtless  that  of  purchasing  the  coins  of  one 
country,  and  paying  for  them  in  those  of  their  own  oi 
of  any  other  people,  according  to  the  wants  and  conven 
ience  of  their  customers.  It  is  likewise  probable  that 
they  exercised  other  functions  proper  to  the  character 
of  bankers,  by  taking  in  and  lending  out  money,  for 
which  they  either  allowed  or  charged  interest  {Matthciv 
XXV.  Ti).  Little,  however,  is  known  with  certainty  re 
garding  the  nature  of  the  money  dealings  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  hanking  operations 
were  carrieil  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Athens.  They  ex¬ 
changed  foreign  moneys,  received  deposits  at  interest, 
and  gave  loans.  The  bankers  were  generally  of  low 
origin,  such  as  freedmen  and  aliens;  but  they  frequently 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  eminence.  One  Pasior,  a 
manumitted  slave,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  contemporary  orators,  and  more  than  once 
was  the  state  indebted  to  his  liberality.  He  was  a  man 
of  undoubted  integrity,  and  bis  friendships  and  connec¬ 
tions  extended  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  bankers  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
invented  the  system  of  discounts^  that  is,  of  retaining 
the  profits  at  the  time  of  making  the  advance.  The  first 
mention  that  occurs  of  banking  at  Rome  is  in  the  year 
352  B.  c.,  when,  the  plebeians  being  in  great  distress,  the 
state  ajipointed  certain  persons  to  lend  out.  the  public 
money  on  security,  and  this  system  was  adojited  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  limited  period,  in  times  of  monetary 
distress  throughout  the  re^publican  period.  Besides 
these,  there  were  three  principal  classes  of  bankers  at 
Rome:  the  Negocialores,  who  lent  money  upon  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  by  which  means 
they  were  enabled  to  realize  a  larger  profit,  as  they  were 
not  limited  there  by  any  laws.  Tlie  private  bankers, 
Argentarii,  with  whom  individuals  opened  accounts,  and 
by  whose  intervention  money  was  paid.  They  attended 
ill  particukir  to  the  payments  of  Roman  citizens  living 
in  the  provinces,  as  they  might  become  due  at  Rome. 
The  Mensarii.,  who  were  the  bankers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  abating  usury.  Under 
the  emperors,  the  two  words  Argentaii.i  and  Mmsarii 
were  used  without  distinction.  TTuis,  C.  Octavius,  the 


father,  is  called  Argenfarius  {Suet.  Aug.  c.  8),  and  Mens 
sarius  {Jbid.  c.  4.  fin.).  There  was  also  a  class  of  money¬ 
lenders  of  an  inferior  description,  called  Mninmularioli. 
The  latter  were  also  a  sort  of  bankers  or  dealers  in 
money,  who  combined  with  their  dealings  the  business 
of  assayers,  for  which  purpose  they  were  ajipointed  to 
estimate  the  goodness  or  value  of  money,  as  to  its  weight, 
fineness  of  metal,  and  intrinsic  worth.  The 
introduced  one  of  tlio  greatest  conveniences  in  banking— 
that  of  making  payments  by  means  of  checks  or  writ¬ 
ten  orders,  called  prcescriptionesoT  atlmbubones.  —  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  when  commerce  was  hut  little  de- 
velopi'd,  there  WHS  little  field  for  banking  operations; 
but  tlie  business  was  first  established  in  Europe  by  tlie 
Lombard  Jews  in  Italy,  a.d.  808,  of  whom  some  settled 
ill  Lombard  Street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still 
have  their  places  of  business.  It  si'enis  to  Iiave  been 
revived  in  Florence  during  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  the  success  that  attended  the  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  of  the  Florentines,  that  city  became  the 
centre  of  the  money  transactions  of  every  commercial 
■  country  of  Europe,  and  her  merclinnts  and  bankers 
accnmnlated  great  wealth.  Atone  time  Florence  is  said 
to  have  had  80  bankers;  and  we  find  that  between  1430 
and  143^3,70  bankers  at  Florence  lent  the  State  4,865,000 
gold  florins. — The  earliest  public  bank  in  modern  Europe 
was  that  of  "N'enice,  founded  in  1167.  It  originated  in  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  State,  which,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tricate  itself,  had  recourse  to  a  forced  loan  from  the  cit¬ 
izens,  promising  them  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  four  per 
cent.  The  stock  was  made  transferable,  and  a  body  of 
commissioners,  called  the  Camera  degfi  Iniprrstiti^  or 
Clianiberot  Loans,  was  ajipointed  to  manage  tlie  transler 
of  stock  ami  the  jiaymeiit  of  interest.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  funding  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  first  example  in  any  country  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  national  debt.  This  Chauihcr  of  Loans,  as  origi¬ 
nally  instituted  for  the  purjiose  of  managing  tlie  public 
debt,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  bank;  and  it  does  not 
ajipear  to  have  carried  on  anything  like  a  banking  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  centuries.  Venice  being  the  centre  of 
an  enormous  commerce,  foreign  coins,  usually  in  a  very 
worn  or  clipj^ed  comiition,  were  in  circulation,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  merchants;  and  hence  the  State 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  authori'zing  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Loans  lo  receive  coins  of  all  sorts,  and  to  pay  for 
tliem  in  notes  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  real 
amount  of  bullion  deposited.  These  notes  promised  to 
pay  the  bearer  on  demand  a  definite  quantity  of  bullion 
of  the  jiroper  fineness.  The  bank,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  discounted  bills  on  its  own  account.  Its 
only  advantage  was  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
coinage,  ami  to  in.siire  a  uniform  standard  in  mercantile 
tran>actions.  Its  mdes  always  bore  a  premium  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  current  money  of  tlie  city:  and  it  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  until  the  fall  of  the  rejiublic  in  1797. — 
About  1350,  the  Cloth-Mercliants  of  Barcelona,  then  a 
wealthy  body,  added  the  business  of  banking  to  their 
otlier  commercial  pursuits;  and  in  1401a  public  bank 
was  opened  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  which  Span¬ 
ish  writers  claim  a,s  being  the  first  real  bank,  in  tlie 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  It  received  deposits,  for 
which  the  public  property  of  the  city  was  pledged,  and 
discounted  the  bills  of  merchants ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  issued  notes  or  used  checks.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  witli  the  Bank  <if  Barcelona,  that  of  St.  George, 
at  Genoa,  was  instituted.  It  was  planned  in  1345,  but 
was  not  fully  estalilislied  and  in  operation  till  1407.  Like 
the  Bank  of  Venice,  it  originated  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  State.  The  rejiublic  had  become  indebted  in  large 
sums  to  a  number  of  the  citizens,  and  at  length  the 
whole  was  consolidated  into  one  capital  stock,  to  be 
managed  as  a  bank,  under  the  direction  of  eight  protec¬ 
tors,  chosen  annually  by  the  stockliolders.  This  bank 
was  pillaged  by  the  Austrians  in  1746,  and  never  recov¬ 
ered  its  former  jirosperity.  —  Money  matters  in  England 
were  for  some  time  regulated  by  the  Royal  Exchangers, 
but  their  calling  fell  into  disuse  until  revived  by  Charles 
I,  in  1627.  The  royal  hunt  in  the  Tower  of  London  was 
used  as  a  bank  of  deposit  until  Charles  I.,  by  a  forced 
loan,  in  1638,  destroyed  its  credit.  The  Goldsmiths’ 
Comjiany,  of  London,  undertook  private  banking  in 
16+5,  but  on  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1672,  their 
transactions  terminated.  Sir  Josiah  Chihl,  of  Fleet 
Street,  London,  was  the  first  regular  banker,  and  he 
commenced  business  soon  after  1060  :  a  business  which 
is  still  in  flourishing  existence.  —  The  Bank  of  Amster¬ 
dam  was  established  in  160Q,  like  tliat  of  Venice,  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  clipped  and  worn  foreign  coin  that  was  in  circu¬ 
lation.  It  received  coin.s  of  all  sorts  at  their  weight  in 
bullion,  and  after  deducting  a  small  percentage  tor  the 
expenses  of  coinage  and  general  management,  gave  credit 
for  the  remainder.  It  was  enacted  that  all  bills  of  600 
guilders  ($'262)  and  ujiwards  —  afterwards  reduceil  to 
300  —  should  be  paid  in  bank-money.  It  professed  to 
lemi  out  no  part  of  its  dejiosits,  and  to  possess  bullion  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  credits  given  in  its  books;  but 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  Amsterdam,  in  1796, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  hank  had  lent  nearly  $5, OUO, 000 
to  the  States  of  II* 'Hand  and  Friesland;  and  thi.s  caused  its 
ruin.  In  1814,  a  new  bank  was  establislied,  called  the  Bank 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Bank  <>f  Hamburg  was  founded 
in  1619,  upon  the  same  principles  as  tliat  of  Amsterdam, 
and  has  continued  to  flourish.  The  Bank  of  Stockholm 
was  founded  in  1668,  ainl  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first, 
according  to  Law  and  Hume,  that  invented  bank-notes 
in  Europe  (tbe  Cbinese  having  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  invent  bank-notes,  in  a.d.  807).  —  From  what 
has  been  already  saiii,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
Bank  is  applied  to  esbibliahmeiits  and  monetary  trana- 
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actions  of  very  different  kinds.  Banks  are  usually  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes,  as  they  are  merely  for  the  cus¬ 
tody  or  issue  of  money,  or  for  both.  The ’first  chiss,  or 
the  Banks  of  D^'posity  are,  strictly  speaking,  those  early 
banks  which  received  money  or  valuables  for  custody, 
ami  kept  them  in  their  coffers  till  called  for;  but 
now  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  estab¬ 
lishments  that  receive  money  from  their  cusbrniers, 
and  lend  it  out  to  others  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
Banks  of  Issue  are  those  that  issue  their  own  notes  for 
cin  ulation;  but  jw  they  likewise  receive -deposits,  the 
term  is  generally  applied  to  what  forms  the  third  class 
of  the  division.  Were  the  duties  (d*  banks  limited  to  the 
safe  custody  of  money,  they  would  still  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  public.  Every  one  who  has  the  cure 
of  large  sums  of  money  knows  tlie  anxiety  that  attends 
their  custody,  and  the  risks  to  which  they  are  subjected ; 
and  hence  tlie  value  of  a  place  of  security  in  winch  to 
lodge  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the  first  formation  of 
public  banks.  But,  were  the  immey  merely  to  lie  idly 
in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  the  depositor 
Would  imt  only  not  receive  any  interest  up»»n  it,  but 
wouhi  have  to  pay  for  the  tnuilde  and  expense  of  keep¬ 
ing  it;  while  the  money  tlms  kept  was  so  much  drawn 
from  tlie  tratUng  capital  of  the  country.  Tlio  advan¬ 
tages  of  combining  a  system  of  lending  money  wdth  that 
of  receiving  it  soon  became  app.ireiit ;  and  banks  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  both  receiving  and  lending 
money;  the  interest  receive*!  on  the  sums  being  c*in- 
siilered  .snlfi.’ient  to  cover  all  expense connecte*!  with  its 
management,  or  the  risk  of  bising  it.  By  this  m*‘ans, 
niim ‘iMUs  small  sunn  of  money,  whb'h  would  have  re* 
maiiie*!  unpnjdiictive  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  are 
collected  into  large  sums  iu  tlie  liands  of  the  l)ankers, 
who  empbty  it  in  granting  f.icilities  to  tra<le  nml  com- 
m  Tce,  ami  in  this  way  increase  the  productive  capital  of 
the  natbm.  Thus  a  million  of  money,  in  jilace  of  lying 
US  dess  in  small  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  in 
one  large  sum  in  the  coffers  of  a  bank,  is  lent  out  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capital  of  manufacturers  and  traders;  and 
thus  the  worbl  is  made  one  million  richer,  or  at  le.ist  is 
s.ivtid  from  being  one  million  poorer.  Besides  the  money 
which  a  banker  receives  in  deposits  from  his  customers, 
lc‘  must  be  possessed  of  a  certain  capital  of  his  own,  in 
Older  to  carry  on  business,  and  to  insure  confidence  in 
liis  stability;  for  no  one  would  lemi  money  to  a  banker 
if  he  knew  th  it  ho  was  possessed  i»f  no  capital.  The  in¬ 
terest  ‘lerived  from  this  capital  forms  part  of  the  profits 
of  (he  bunker,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  profit  in  this 
c  use  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  he  derive-s  from  trading 
with  the  capital  of  others;  in  otlier  words,  that  the  in¬ 
terest  is  not  greater  than  if  ho  had  lent  out  his  money 
ill  any  other  way  equally  safe,  and  inv*>lving  the  same 
amount  of  trouble.  The  deposits  over  ami  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  which  he  must  have  at  band  to  meet  daily 
cl-iims,  he  advances  in  various  ways  a-s  loans.  The  best 
an  I  safest  mode  of  employing  such  funds  is  considered 
to  h  *  in  the  discounting  of  good  mercantile  hills  of  ex¬ 
change;  that  is,  bills  representing  bond  fide  transactions 
*»f  trade  and  commerce.  A  banker  soiindimes  makes 
advances  upon  the  deposit  of  government  securities, 
railway  debentures,  bills  of  holing,  dock  warrants,  atol 
siK-h  like;  but,  except  tlie  government  securities,  tlie 
otiiurs  are  generally  avoided  by  prudent  bankers,  laians 
a,  e  usu  illy  divided  int  >  short  loans  an  I  dead  loans,  ilie 
form  T  liaving  a  fixeil  time  for  their  repayment,  the  latter 
10)  fix<*«l  time.  Loans  of  the  latter  class  are  generally 
avonb-d  .\*lvances  upon  deeds,  except  in  agricultural 
thstricts,  are  always  tibjectiouable.  If  depositors  have 
the  piiwcr  of  demanding  the  amount  of  their  deposits  of 
any  kiiol  from  the  banker,  while  he  usually  makes  his 
adv  iio  es  for  a  fixe*!  or  definite  period,  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  always  have  on  hand,  uninvested,  a  considerable 
sum  t*)  meet  such  claims.  The  amount  necessary  for 
Ibis  purpose  may  generally  bo  pretty  nearly  estimated. 
If  ilepends  upon  a  nmnberof  circuiustaiices;  os  the  state 
of  the  money-market,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
tleposits,  the  average  ani*)unt  of  il.iily  p.iymeiits,  and  the 
like.  If  a  banker  is  at  lil'crty  t*)  i.ssue  bank  notes  to  a 
ciTtain  amount,  it  is  eviile.nt  that  tin*  pn»fit  derived  tliere- 
fniin  is  equal  to  the  interest  upon  the  difference  between 
the  average  amount  in  circulation  and  the  amount  of 
specie  required  to  be  kept  on  hand  to  meet  them,  less 
the  expense  of  their  manufacture.  If.  however,  a  bank*T 
were  obliged  to  keep  de.id  stock  or  bullion  e<iual  to  the 
amoiiut  of  his  notes  in  circulation,  he  could  make  no 
profit.  -But  for  a  banker  in  good  credit  it  is  considered 
that  a  4tii  or  a  nth  part  of  th:s  sum  is  usually  sufficient. 
Besides  serving  as  places  for  the  safe  custody  of  money, 
anil  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  banks  are  of  great  use 
ill  a  safe  and  rapid  transference  of  money  from  one  place 
t«)  an*)ther.  A  debtor  in  Bhiladelpliia,  or  Baltimore,  pays 
to  his  batiker  there  the  sum  wliicli  he  wishes  to  convey 
to  his  creditor  in  New  York.  The  banker.  bT  a  small 
commission,  furnishes  him  with  a  draft  or  letter  of  credit 
for  the  amount,  to  be  paid  by  a  banker  ifi  New  York, 
from  whom  the  cretlitor,  on  presenting  the  ihaft,  receives 
the  amount.  Thus.  th'Ui,  the  disposable  means  of  a 
bank  are:  1.  The  amount  of  paid  up  capital.  2.  The 
amovint  of  money  lodged  by  customers.  3.  The  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation.  4.  'fhe  amount  ot  money  in 
course  of  transmission,  that  is.  money  received  for  the 
purpose  of  being  repaid  in  some  distant  place  at  a  future 
time.  These  means  are  employed:  1.  In  discounting 
bills.  2.  In  advances  of  money  in  the  form  of  cash  cred¬ 
its,  loans,  or  overdrawn  accounts.  3.  In  the  purchase 
of  government  and  other  securities.  4.  A  part  retained 
in  the  safe  to  meet  current  demaiiils.  Of  these  four  ways 
of  employing  capital,  three  are  productive,  and  one, 
namely  the  last.  unpr*>ductive.  The  prufits  are  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  receipts  ol  a  bank,  including  interest, 


discount,  dividends,  ami  commissions,  which  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  expenses.  A  great  saving  is  also  effected 
by  the  use  of  notes  and  checks,  or  wear  and  tear,  and 
upon  the  coinage  of  tlie  country.  Generally,  in  the  U. 
States,  the  banker  performs  the  duties  of  ca.sh- keeper  to 
his  depositors,  making  all  their  money  paymeiils  b*'yoiid 
their  small  daily  expernliture,  and  receiving  the  money 
payable  to  them.  The  merchant,  by  semliiig  all  the 
bills  due  to  him  to  his  banker,  to  be  preseiiteil,  and 
noted  if  not  dul,v  paiil,  is  .saved  a  great  amount  of  trouble, 
and  the  |•i^k  of  making  mistakes  in  the  presentation  of 
the  bills,  the  hunker  being  always  liable  for  any  iiiistakeH 
that  may  he  coiniiiitted  through  him.  But  it  is  in  the 
use  that  the  banker  makes  of  the  money  that  is  intrusted 
to  him  that  he  may  be  of  chief  benefit  to  society,  in 
his  loans,  discounts,  an«l  cash  credits.  It  is  here  that  he 
requires  to  exercise  his  greatest  ability  and  skill,  so  that 
he  may  be  the  means  of  furthering  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  aiding  honest  industry,  and  exp*>sing  rogues 
and  reckle.ss  speculators.  —  See  Ckedit  Mobimer,  Sav- 
inus-Bank,  <fcc  For  the  banks  of  ihe  United  States,  see 
the  art.  Banks,  in  the  Supplement,  p.  427. 

Bank-note,  Bank-hill,  n.  A  promissory  note  payable 
on  demaml,  to  the  bearer,  mad**  and  i.'ssued  by  u  person 
or  perst'iis  acting  ivs  bankers  and  authorized  by  law  to 
issue  such  notes.  —  For  many  purposes  tliey  are  not 
looked  upon  as  conmion  promissory  notes,  and  as  such 
mere  evidences  of  debt,  or  security  for  money.  In  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  business  they  are  recognized  by 
general  consent  as  cash.  — The  business  of  issuing  them 
being  regulated  by  laNV,  a  certain  credit  attaches  to  them, 
that  renders  them  a  convenient  substitute  for  money. — 
Hituvier. 

Baiik'riipt,  i?.  [Fr.  }>anque.rnute :  from  banque,  and 
Lat. to  break  ]  {Law.)  A  trailer  who 
secretes  himself  or  does  certain  other  acts,  tending  to  de¬ 
feat  or  delay  his  creditors.  —  A  person  who  has  done,  or 
suffered  to  be  done,  some  act  declared  by  law  to  be  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. — Anterior  to  the  Act  of  July  31,1868, 
in  the  English  law,  the  B.  must  be  a  trader;  but  in  the 
Am<*rican  Jaw  the  distinction  between  a  B.  and  an  in.soI- 
vent  was  never  generally  regarded,  and  was  expressly 
abrogated  liy  the  Act  of  Congres-s,  Aug.  19, 1841.  —  For 
the  American  law  on  B.,  see  Insolvent. 

(Lruj.  Law.)  The  numerous  anterior  statutes  relating 
to  bankruptcy  have  been  consolidated  by  the  B.  Law 
Consolidation  Act,  (1S4*J;)  and  tin's  lias  been  amended 
by  the  16  ami  16  Viet.,  c.  77,  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1854. 
mid  ol  ami  32  Viet.,  c.  104,  of  July  31,  1868.  Tiiese  four 
acts  embody  the  actual  law  applicable  directly  to  bank¬ 
rupts  ami  to  their  estates. 

{Scots.  Law.)  By  tlie  Scottish  system,  as  modified  in 
1783,  tlie  management  of  the  estate  is  given  to  the  cred¬ 
itors  upon  sequestration,  and  it  is  only  where  they  re¬ 
quire  the  ai*i  of  the  court,  or  an  ajipeal  is  taken  from 
their  determinations,  that  resort  is  had  to  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.  By  recent  amendments  of  the  law',  (1866,)  the 
remedy  is  extended  to  apply  to  every  class  of  debtors. 
There  is  also  a  remedy  given  the  debtor  to  obtain  a  dis 
charge  from  liability  of  the  person,  upon  relinquishing 
his  property. 

( French  Law)  The  Bankrupt  Law  of  1838  declares  that 
all  traders  who  stop  payment  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 
Traders  an;  required  immediately  to  regi.'*ter  the  fact 
that  tlicy  have  stopped  payment  at  the  Tribunal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  ami  file  their  balance-sheet;  and  a  decree  of  in¬ 
solvency  is  declared  by  the  tribunal  upon  the  trader'.s 
declaration  or  an  ap])Iicatiou  of  the  creditors.  Prior 
voluntary  conveyances  ami  mortgages,  pledges,  Ac.,  for 
antecedent  debts,  are  void,  and  all  subsequent  deeds  to 
those  liaving  notic**  are  voidable.  —  Bouvier. 

Bank'riipt^  a  Having  committed  acts  of  bankruptcy; 
unable  to  pay  just  debts;  failing  in  trade;  in  debt  be¬ 
yond  tlie  power  of  payment. 

"  The  king ’s  grown  bankrupt  like  a  broken  man."  —  Shaks. 

— V.  a.  To  break  or  fail  in  trade;  to  make  insolvi’Ut. 

“  We  cast  off  the  care  of  all  future  thrift,  because  we  are  al¬ 
ready  bankrupted.” —  J/ammond. 

Baiik'riiptcy,  tt.  (Laiv.)  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
bankrupt.  —  See  Insolvenct. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  f.  r.  s.,  a  distinguished  cultivator 
of  n.itural  science,  b.  in  London,  1743.  In  1760  he  made 
a  scientific  visit  to  Newfoumlland  and  Labrador.  In 
1768,  lie  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  bis  voyage  round 
the  world,  ami  brought  homo  large  botanical  collections. 
In  1772.  he  visited  Iceland.  In  1777,  B.  was  elected 
President  of  the  Boya!  Society,  ami,  in  1802,  a  member 
of  tlie  French  Institute.  B.  Aug.  19,  1820.  His  library 
and  herbarium  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum. 

Bankiii,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  an  American  statesman, 
B.  at  Boston,  Jan.  20,  1816.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  of  which,  in 
18.61,  he  became  Speaker.  In  18, ”>3  he  w'as  president  of 
the  convention  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
tlie  St?ite.  In  Dec..  1854,  B.  was  olecte*!  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Wa'-hington,  ami.  in  1857. 
became  Governor  of  M:issachu.'<etts.  On  the  outbreak  of 
tin*  civil  war,  he  wasappointe*!  toacomnian*Uri  the  Union 
army  witli  tin;  rank  of  inajtir-general,  ami  stationed  in 
tlie  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.,  from  whicli,  in  Feb..  1862, 
he  was  expelled  with  severe  loss  by  the  Confederate 
G<‘neral  “Stonewall  Jackson.”  On  the  9th  Aug.,  1862, 
B.,  then  subordinate  to  General  Pope,  fought  ami  w’on 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  In  Dec.  of  the  same  year 
he  8uccee<led  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  condiicte«i  seviTal 
important  operations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  an<l  cap¬ 
tured  Port  Hudson,  July  8,  1863.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  Texas,  and  again  in  New  Orleans.  Return¬ 
ing  North,  B.  was,  in  1865,  elected  representative  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  39th  Congres-s,  and  was  re-elected 
iu  1860,  and  in  1868. 
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Banks^  a  K.E.  county  of  Ororgia.,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  280  sq.  m.  It  is  intemecte*!  by  the  sources  of 
Broad  River.  Surface,  uneven.  Soil,  tolerably  fertile. 
Cap.  Homer.  Pop.  4,973. 

Banks,  in  ^ytinnesota,  a  p«*st-villagp  of  Faribanlt  co. 

Banks*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Carbon  co.,  10 
III.  N.W.  of  Mauch  Chunk ;  pop.  3,982. 

Bnnk'sia,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant.s,  ord.  Proteacecr, 
Tliey  are  very  abundant  in  Australia,  where  they  are 
called  HoiieybUckle  trees.  Tlie  genus  has  been  named  in 
huTior  of  Sir  Josejih  Banks. 

Banks*  Islaml.  of  British  N.  America,  lies  in  the  Pa* 
cific  Ocean,  in  J.at.  53®  2U'  N.,  Lon.  13u®  W. 

Banks^  Land,  in  British  N.  America,  lying  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Lat.  74®  N.,  Lon.  lib®  \V.,  70  m.  S.W.  of 
Melville  Island. 

Bank'-stook,  n.  A  share  or  shares  held  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  or  joint-stock  funds  of  a  bank. 

Banks^toil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  66 
ni.  N.E.  of  Cairo. 

Banks'ton.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dii!»uqnp  co. 

Banks'ton.  iu  Mis.sissippi,  a  village  of  Choctaw'  co. 

Banks^vill<^,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villago  of  Fairfield 
co.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Ban  I  ien^.  (han'loo-e,)  n.  [  Fr.,  from  ban,  jurisdiction,  and 
hene.  a  league.]  The  territory  withont  the  walls,  but 
within  tlie  legal  limits  of  a  town  or  city. — Bratule. 

Banii,  (Upper  and  Lower,)  two  rivers  in  the  N.  of  Iro* 
land:  tlie  first,  or  Upper,  n.-^ing  in  the  Mourne  Moun- 
biins,  and  falling  into  Lough  Neagh.  Tlie  Low'er  rises 
in  Longh  Beg,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  5  ni.  below 
Coleraine. 

Ban'nack  City,  in  Montana  Territory.  See  Bannock 
City. 

Bsinnalec*  {ban'na-lek,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  a 
cant,  in  dep.  Finistere,  9  m.  N.W*.  of  Uuimper  ;  pop. 
abt.  5,000. 

Ban^ner,  n.  [Ger. ;  Fr.  hannicre ;  It.  handiera;  Sp. 
bandcra.  From  Celt.  a  band.]  Apiece  of  drapery 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff,  generally 
hanging  loose,  but  sometimes  fixed  in  a  slight  frame¬ 
work  of  wood.  In  this  sense,  B.  is  a  generic  term,  in¬ 
cluding  many  varieties,  such  as  a  standard,  ensign, 
p«*nnon,  flag,  Ac.  The  size  and  form  are  but  accidents. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  made  to  assume  all  the  varieties  of 
which  BO  simple  a  frame-work  is  susceptible.  When 
banners  are  displaye*!  at  the  same  time  by  persons  of 
different  classes,  the  size  has  often  borne  relation  to  the 
respective  rank  of  the  parties.  —  The  drajary  of  a  ban¬ 
ner  is  usually  made  of  tlio  most  costly  stuffs  —  velvet 
or  silk  —  but  tlio  material  most  commonly  tised  is  a 
kind  of  soft  silk  called  taffeta.  Siunetimes  it  is  quite 
plain,  and  of  a  uniform  color;  but  they  are  often 
richly  ornamented  with  tassels  and  fringes,  and  gener¬ 
ally  there  is  wrought  upon  them  some  figure  or  device 
whicli  has  reference  to  the  person,  the  community,  or 
the  nation  by  whom  the  banucr  is  raised,  or  to  the 
purpose  or  occasion  of  its  being  displaye*!.  B  are  of 
very  early  origin.  Wo  read  of  them  constantly  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  ii.  2.  —  The  milittry  stand- 

anls  of  the  Romans  were  essentially  different  from  tho 
flags,  colors,  and  ensigns  of  modern  warfare.  They 
were  carvings  in  metal  or  w'ood;  the  eagle,  or  some 
other  figure,  elevated  at  the  end  of  a  tall  lance  or  pole. 
Tho  forms  of  them  are  known  to  us  b,v  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  them  on  medals,  or  the  common  coinage  of 
tliat  people.  The  Persian  standard  described  by  Aeno- 
phuu  {Anab.  i.  10)  was  a  golden  or  gibled  eagle,  raised 
on  a  spear  or  pole.  When  Constantine  the  Great  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  Maxentius,  we  are  told  that 
a  luminous  standard  appeared  to  him  in  (be  bky  with  a 
cross  upon  it,  and  this  inscription  :  “  In  hoc  sigvo  vln- 
ces — By  this  sign  thou  slialt  conquer: ’*  and  that  this 
omen  so  encouraged  Constantine  and  Iiis  soldiers,  that 
on  the  next  day  they  gained  a  great  victory.  —  Alfred 
tho  Great  captured  the  cedebrated  Danish  banner  called 
tho  “  Raven/'  in  878.  —  WhenWaldcnuir  II.  of  Denmark 
was  engaged  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Livonians  in 
the  year  1219,  it  is  said  that  a  sacreil  banner  fell  from 
heaven  into  the  uiidst  of  his  army,  and  so  rerived  the 
courage  of  his  troops  that  they  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Livonians;  and,  in  memory  of  the  event, 
Waldemar  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  called  the 
Bannebrog,  or  the  “Strength  of  the  i>ane8,”  and  which 
is  still  the  principal  order  in  Denmark.  The  great  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  banner  in  the  Middle  Ages  ia 
not  to  be  womlered  at,  when  w'e  consider  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  connecting-link  betw’cen  the  military  and  tho 
clergy;  it  was  a  religious  symbol  apjili<-d  to  a  military 
purpose,  and  this  w’as  the  feeling  whicli  animated  the 
Crusaders  and  Templars  in  their  great  struggle  against 
the  enemies  of  Christianity.  The  contest  was  then  be- 
tw'een  tho  Crescent  and  tho  Cross — between  Christ  and 
Mahomet.  Tlie  Knights  Templars  had  nB.  called  Beau- 
seant^  simply  divided  into  black  andw’hite;  the  white 
portion  symbolizing  peace  to  their  friends,  the  black 
portion  evil  to  their  enemies,  and  their  dreaded  war- 
cry  was  “Beanseant!”  In  the  m*)nasterie8,  B.  were 
kept  for  fe.stivals  and  great  comniemoi  atiuns.  In  mo*l- 
ern  days,  banners  are  carried  in  the  jiroccssions  attend¬ 
ing  the  testivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (  hurch ;  Uiey 
are  also  use*!  as  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  friendly  so¬ 
cieties  and  benevolent  clubs,  Ac.  —  The  relation  w'hich 
B.  bear  to  other  kinds  of  flags,  in  their  forms  and  uses, 
will  be  explained  under  Banderole;  Colors,  (Regi¬ 
mental:)  Ensign;  Flag;  Guidon;  Gonfalon;  Pen¬ 
nant;  Pennon;  Standard,  Ac.  See  also  Orifl.amme,  and 
Union  Jack. 

{Her.)  Banner  displayed  is  a  B.  open  and  flying. 

Ban'iier,  in  lUinoU,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,104. 
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Ban'ner,  In  Mississippi^  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co. 

liaii^ner,  in  Kansas^  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Ban'ner,  in  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Ban'iier  City,  in  Idaho^  a  mining  village  of  Boisee 
CO.,  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Idaho  city. 

Ban'nered,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  bearing  batiners. 
“Shield  the  strong  foca,  and  rake  the  bun,nercd  shorQ."~B<xrloto» 

Ban'neret,  n.  ri’r-  dimin.  of  bantifi.r.]  A  rank  be¬ 
tween  that  of  knight  and  baron;  a  knight  created  on 
the  fiehl  of  battle.  —  See  Knight-bannehet. 

Baii'nerol.  n.  Same  as  Banoeuolk.  q.  v. 

Ban'ii^rvillc,  in  I\nnsi/tvania^  a  village  of  Snyder  co. 

Bau'noek,  n.  [Gael.  5o//?ioc4 ;  Ir.  5otri«eo^.]  A  cake 
made  of  barley,  oat,  rye,  or  pejis  meal,  baked  on  a  gir¬ 
dle.  or  circular  iron  plate,  over  the  fire;  it  ia  a  favorite 
article  of  food  in  Scotland,  and  is  used  also  in  the  N. 
counties  of  England. 

Baiiiiockburn,  (6cIn'?j.o^-5um,)  a  flourishing  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  the  Bannock,  3  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Stirling.  Manuf.  Carpets,  woollens,  and  tartans.  P"p. 
abt.  3,0fX).  Near  it  was  fought,  24th  June,  1314.  the 
great  battle  between  the  English,  under  Edward  II., 
and  the  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce,  which  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  former.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
estimated  at  30,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Scots  at  abt. 
8,000.  This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  and  established  Robert  Bruce  on  the  throne. 
At  Saucliie  Burn,  about  1  in.  from  B.,  James  III.  of 
Scotland  was  defeated  by  his  owu  son,  afterwards 
Janies  IV. 

Ban'noek  City,  in  Montana  Territory^  a  post-vill.^g^‘, 
cap.  of  Beaver  llead  co.,  about  45  miles  W.  of  Virginia 
City.  Pop,  381. 

Ban'nock-fliiKe,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  turbot. 

Banns,  n.pi.  [See  Ban.]  {Eng.  Lnvo)  A  public  notice 
or  proclamation,  made  in  a  church,  of  the  names  and 
designations  of  personsabout  to  be  married;  the  object 
being  that  tliose  who  have  objections  to  the  marriage 
may  have  an  opportunity  ofstating  them.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  must  be  made  on  three  successive  Sundays  during 
the  time  of  thocelebrution  of  public  worship.— See  M.ar- 
RI.AGE. 

Banquet,  (hdnlc'wtt.,)  n.  [Fr.  banquet^  from  hanque.,  a 
bank,  a  bench,  a  table.]  A  repast;  a  feast;  a  sumptuous 
fe;ist  or  entertainment ;  anything  delightful. 

(.-Irc/n)  [Vr.  banquette.]  The  footway  of  a  bridge,  when 
raised  above  Ibe  carriage-way. —  Gwill. 

(Man.)  A  small  rod-shaped  part  of  the  bridle  under  the 
eye  of  tlie  liorse.  —  Bailey. 

— V.  a.  To  treat  with  a  feast  or  sumptuous  entertainment. 
“  They  were  banqueted  by  the  way.” — Hai/wnrd. 

— V.  n.  To  faresumptuously ;  to  regale  one's  self  with  good 
eating  and  drinking;  to  feast. 

“  The  mind  shall  tan^uef,  though  the  body  pine.”— 

Baii'qiieter,  n.  A  person  who  banquets;  one  who 
feasts,  or  ])rovides  a  feast. 

Ban'quetinj^-liouse  or  room.  An  apartment, 
or  spacious  room  or  place,  in  which  banquets  are  held. 

“  At  the  walk’s  end  behold,  how  raised  ou  high 
A  banquet-house  salutes  the  southern  sky.” — BrydeTU 

Banquette,  (6an(7-A:^i',)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  step  or  small 
terrace  of  earth  constructed  along  the  inner  siile  of  a 
parapet,  for  musketeers  to  stand  upon  when  the  parapet 
is  too  high  to  fire  over.  It  is  usually  made  about  4  feet 
wide,  and  raised  to  within  4}^  feet  of  the  crest  of  the 
parapet. 

Baiiqiio.  a  famous  Scottish  thane  of  the  11th  cent.  In 
conjunction  with  Macbeth,  cousin  of  Duncan  the  king, 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Danes,  who  had  landed  on 
the  Scottish  coast.  Macbeth,  shortly  afterwards,  vio¬ 
lently  (lethroiied  Duncan,  and  cau.sed  him  to  he  secretly 
assassinated.  B.,  though  not  an  accomplice,  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  crime;  and  being  consequently  regarded  by 
Macheih  with  fear  and  suspicion,  the  latter  invited  him 
and  ins  son  to  aupper,  and  hired  assassins  to  attack  them 
on  their  return  home  during  the  darkness  of  night.  B. 
w.is  slain,  but  the  youth  made  his  escape.  Shakspeare 
has  interwoven  this  transaction  witi:  the  theme  of  his 
cedehrated  tragedy  of  Muebetb. 

Ban'j^hee,  or  Benshie,  n.  [Gael,  heanshith,  a  .airy,  from 
Gael,  and  Ir.  bean.,  a  woman,  and  Gael,  sit/i ;  Ir.  sighidh., 
fairy.]  A  supermaural  being,  supposed  by  the  Irish 
pejusantrj'  to  give  notice  to  a  family  of  the  speedy  death 
of  some  of  its  members,  by  wailing  a  mournful  air  under 
the  windows  of  the  house. —  We.bster. 

Baii'tum,  an  old  and  decayed  tow  n  of  the  island  of  J.ava, 
aiiil,  until  of  late  years,  one  of  the  most  famous  trading 
marts  in  the  Farther  E  ist,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Lat. 
go  [/  4-2"  ;  Lon.  106®  10'  42"  E.  Its  bay,  formerly  a 

great  rendezvous  of  European  shipping,  is  now  choked 
up  by  coral  reefs.  'The  Dutch  abandoned  it  in  1817  for 
the  more  elevated  station  of  Serang,  or  Ceram,  7  in.  in¬ 
land. 

Ban'tam,  n.  {Z>>oL)  A  variety  of  the  common  domestic 
fowl,  originally  broiiglit  from  the  East  Indies,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  ahore  to.wn.  It  Is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  small  size,  being  only  about  1  pound  in 
weight,  and  for  a  disposition  more  courageous  and  pug¬ 
nacious  than  even  that  of  a  game-cock. 

Baii'tain,  in  Ohio.,  a  post-\uiage  of  Clermont  co. 

Ban'tam  JPulls,  in  (hnnecticat.,  a  post-office  of  Litch¬ 
field  CO. 

Ban'ter,  r.  a.  [Probably  from  Fr.  hadiner.  to  be  frolic¬ 
some :  to  play  or  joke  with  1  'To  joke  or  jest  w  ith;  to 
play  upon;  to  rally. 

Shall  we.  cries  one.  permit 
His  lewd  romances,  and  his  hant'ring  y/{i.”—Tatt. 
n.  A  joking  or  je.sting;  raillery;  pleasantry;  good- 
humored  sarcasm;  as,  “Part  banter ^ -pari  affection.” — 
Tennyson. 


Ban'tcrer,  n.  One  who  banters  another;  a  pleasant 
railer ;  H .joker. 

“  What  opinion  have  these  religious  banterere  of  the  divine 
power?  ■’  —  L' Kslramje. 

Bantling',  n.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  panf,  a  pledge :  Icel- 
panir  ;  Ger.  pfand,  and  Img.nn  image,  an  iniagr-plexige.] 
A  young  cliild;  an  infant.  Most  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  ol  illegitimacy. 

“  They  seldom  let  the  bantling  roar, 

In  basket,  at  a  neighbour's  door.”  —  Prior. 

Ban'try,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  hay  of  the  same  name,  43  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
t  ork;  pop.  about  2,700. 

Ban'try  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  theS.W. 
extremity  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  between  1.  row  Point  on 
tiie  N.  and  Sheep's  Head  on  the  S.  This  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  most  capju  icus  h.irbors  in  Europe,  being  about 
25  m.  long  by  from  4  to  0  broad,  and  having  safe  anchor¬ 
age  for  the  largest  vessels.  Possessing  no  considerable 
town  on  its  shores,  it  is,  however,  but  little  resorted  to  by 
8bii)ping. 

Ban'ya,  Nagy.  See  N\gy  Bxnia. 

Ban'yaii  'I'reo,  n.  {B'-t.)  The  Fines  indica.  a  species 
of  the  gen.  Ficus.,  q.  v.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  tree 
by  the  Hindoos.  Its  hraiiches  produec  lon^r  shoots,  or 
aerial  roots,  which  descend  to  tlie  ^jound  and  penetrate 
the  soil ;  so  that,  in  course  of  time,  a  single  tree  becomes 
a  v{ist  umbrageous  tent,  supported  by  numerous  columns. 
No  fewer  than  350  stems,  each  equalling  in  bulk  the 
trunk  of  a  large  oak,  and  more  than  3,000  smaller  ones, 
have  been  counted  in  one  example,  covering  a  space 
sufficient  to  contain  7,000  persons. 


Fig.  286.  —  banyan  tree. 

The  fruit  of  the  banyan  is  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry;  it  is  eaten  by  the  monkeys, 
which  live  with  birds  and  enormous  bats  in  the  thick  for¬ 
est  of  branches.  The  bark  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  Ilincloo  physicians.  The  white  glutinous 
Juice  of  the  tree  is  used  to  relievo  toothache,  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  when  inflamed,  and  for 
making  birdlime.  Ficus  e.lastica,  also  a  native  of  India, 
yields  an  inferior  kind  of  caontchnuc.  F.  sycaviorus, 
the  S^xamore-fig,  is  said  to  have  yielded  the  wood  from 
which  mummy-cases  were  made. 

Bikn'yuls-sur-nier.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pyr$n6es- 
Orientales,  with  a  fishing-port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  frontier  of  Spain.  The  celebrated  wines  of  Gre- 
nache  and  Rancio  are  produced  here.  Pop.  1,676. 

Bu'ol>ab„  Abansonia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
Stercaliaceo’.  Adansonia.  digitata,  the  baobab-tree,  is 
the  typical  species.  Tills  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous 
size,  and  for  its  extraordinary  longevity.  One  specimen 
has  been  found  to  liave  a  trunk  nearly  100  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  and  the  age  of  this  gigantic  vegetable  is 
probably  many  thousand  years.  The  leaf  of  the  baobab 
is  digitate,  branched  into  finger-like  leaflets:  hence  its 
specific  name.  'The  fruit,  commonly  known  as  monkey- 
bread  or  Fkhiopi.-in  sour-gourd,  is  a  large  oval  cajisule, 
containing  a  starchy  imlp.  liaving  a  sliglitly  acid  flavor, 
which  forms  a  wdiolesonio  and  agreeable  article  of  food. 
Mixed  with  water,  it  makes  an  acid  drink,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential 
fevers,  and  is  also  employed  by  the  Egyiitian  doctors  in 
dysentery.  The  leaves  have  astringent  properties;  and, 
when  dried  and  powdered,  they  form  the  condiment 
called  lalo.,  which  the  Africans  mix  with  tlieir  daily  food 
as  a  preventive  of  excessive  perspiration.  Tlie  bark  is 
said  to  be  febrifuiral,  and  its  fibres  are  used,  by  the  Afri¬ 
can  tribes  living  in  the  districts  where  the  baobab  flour¬ 
ishes,  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  various  articles 
of  dress. 

Bapliia.  (ha^fi-a,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant.'*,  ord.  F<tba- 
ceo'.  The  species  B.  nituia  yields  the  dye-wood  known 
in  commerce  us  bar-wood  or  cam-wood. 

Bai>llom'etu!4«  n.  The  name  of  tlie  image  which  the 
Knights-Teinidars  w'ere  charged  witli  worshijiping,  when 
the  order  was  snppi  essed  by  Philip  IV.  of  1*  ranee.  It  is 
prolialdy  a  corruption  of  “  Mahomet,”  and  the  charge 
may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the 
Templars  had  gone  over  to  tlie  Moslem  faith. 

Baptisia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
The  Wild  Indigo,  B.  tinctona.,  found  in  dry  soil  in  all  the 
States,  is  a  plant  with  a  bluish-green  foliage;  stem  very 
bushy,  about  2  feet  high;  6  to  1*2  or  more  flowers  in  each 
raceme;  petals  yellow;  legume  about  as  large  as  a  pen, 
on  a  long  stipe,  mostly  1-seeded.  This  jilant  is  used  me¬ 
dicinally;  the  l  oot  anti  lierbage  being  stated  to  jiossess 
antiseptic,  suli-astringeiit,  cathartic,  and  emetic  proper¬ 
ties.  It  yields  a  blue  dye,  resembling,  but  inferior  to, 
Indigo,^,  v. 

Bap'tisni,  ??.  [Fr.  bapte}ne;  Gr.  a  dipping.] 

(The.nl.)  A  sacrament  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the 
Christiau  churches.  B.  wa.s  usual  with  the  Jews  even 


j  before  Christ,  and  every  converted  heathen  was  not  only 
circumcised,  but  also  washed,  ns  a  symbol  of  bis  eir 
trance  into  the  new  religion,  purified  from  tin- stains  of  bis 
former  life.  From  this  B.  of  pro^elyte8,  however,  that  of 
St.  John  differed,  because  he  baptized  Jews  also,  as  a  syni* 
bol  of  the  necessity  of  perfect  purification  from  sin.  Je¬ 
sus  liiinself  was  baptized  by  John.  Christ  never  baptized, 
biit<]irected  liis  disciples  to  administer  this  rite  to  the  con¬ 
verts,  using  the  following  words  r  “  Go  ye,  tin-refore.  and 
te:tcli  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  llie  Fa" 
t her, and  of  tfie  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (.l/oft.  xxviii 
19.)  In  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  form  of  the  B.  was 
very  simple.  The  person  to  be  baptized  was  dipjied  in  a 
river  or  v€*ssel,  M’ith  the  w'orcls  W'hich  Cllri^t  liad  ordered, 
and  to  express  more  fully  his  change  of  cluiracter.  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  a  new  name.  The  Greek  Church  retained  this 
custom;  but  the  We«tern  Church  a<loiite(l,  in  rlu*  13th 
century,  the  mode  of  baptism  by  sjirinlclitig,  which  has 
been  continued  by  the  Protestants,  the  Baptists  (q.  r.) 
only  excepte<l.  'The  introduction  of  tliis  mode  of  liaptism 
wa.s  owing  to  the  great  inconvenience  which  arose  from 
,the  immersion  of  the  Avhole  body  in  the  northern  cli« 
mate.s*of  Europe.  The  custom  of  sprinkling  thrice,  in 
the  administration  of  tlie  rite,  spread  with  the- diffusion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  'Trinity.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  sera,  w  Iumi,  generally  speaking,  adults  only 
joined  the  new  sect,  the  converted  (Catechumens,  q.  v.) 
were  diligently  in.structed  :  the  power  of  this  sacrament 
to  procure  perfect  lemi^^ion  of  sins  was  taught,  and 
while  some  converts  delayed  their  baptism  from  a  fi-eling 
of  sinfulness  not  yet  removed,  others  did  the  same  fiom 
the  wish  to  gratify  corrupt  desires  a  little  h  ngi-r,  and  to 
have  their  sins  fi  rgiven  all  at  once.  But  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  the  iinbaptized  were  in  e>o<  ably 
damned,  changed  tliis  delay  into  haste,  and  made  the 
baptism  of  children  general.  The  death  of  n  martyr, 
however,  vlio  perished  while  yet  a  catechumen,  was  ao- 
counted  equally  effectual  for  salvation  wilh  Irptism. 
This  was  called  hoptisma  sat/gvini.e,  (Imptism  of  blood.) 
M'hen,  in  the  5tli  century,  Cluistianity  became  more 
firmly  established,  and  the  fear  of  the  relapse  of  Chris¬ 
tian  proselytes  into  their  former  faith,  whiih  had  so 
often  occurred  in  tlie  period  of  persecution,  diminj>hed, 
the  bapti^m  of  children  became  still  more  genera),  and 
is  now  the  common  custom  of  Christians,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Baptists. —  As  baptism  is  a  sacrament, 
and  considered  by  the  Catholics  so  very  efficacious,  the 
Roman  Church  has  strictly  prohibited  the  re-baptism  of 
baptized  heretics,  on  their  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
Anti-Trinitarians,  only,  are  to  be  baptized  again.  Pro¬ 
testants,  of  course,  acknowledge  the  validity  ol  the  Imp- 
tism  of  other  Protestant  sects,  as  well  as  of  that  of  tlio 
Catholic  Cliurcli.  The  Roman  and  Grei  k  Catholics  con¬ 
secrate  the  water  of  baptism,  but  Prote^tarlts  do  not. 
Even  in  the  ancient  cliurcli,  every  persetn,  when  bap¬ 
tized,  w  as  attended  by  a  Cbri.^tian  frieml  of  the  same  sex, 
who  became  responsible  for  tlic  faitli  of  the  new  Cliris- 
tian,  and  promised  to  take  care  of  bi.s  spiritual  welfare. 
'The  form  still  remains,  tliough  the  iiromise  is  not  very 
strictly  complied  with  in  most  cases.  After  baptism  in 
tlie  Catholic  Church,  the  bajitized  person  receives  milk 
and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  his  spiritual  youth;  and  the 
spiritual  privileges  Avhich  he  acquires  as  a  Christian  are 
all  indicated  by  symbols:  thus  the  salt  of  wisdom  is 
given,  the  garment  of  innocence  is  put  on.  Ac.  The 
Catholic  Churcli  acknowledges  three  kinds  of  baptism, 
tliat  of  water,  fire,  and  blood,  (haj>tisma  Jluininis  Jlami^ 
nis,  savguihi.K.)  'The  first  is  the  common  one:  the 
second  is  jierfect  love  of  God,  connected  with  a  sincere 
and  ardent  desire  to  be  baptized;  tlie  thiid  is  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  a  catecbunieii  tor  the  Christian  faith.  All 
three  are  equal  in  their  effect.  The  R<iman  Church  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  all  persons  not  baptized  are  damned, 
even  infants;  but  it  does  not  state  what  they  are  to  suf¬ 
fer;  for  even  St.  Augustine,  the  sternest  and  severest 
preacher  of  this  doctrine,  deemed  it  hard  that  those  who 
had  not  yet  sinned  should  be  damned  for  eternity  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam;  and  he  tliinks  that  tlieir 
suffering  will  be  slight.  Some  scliola-tic  tlieologians 
have  thought  that  the  pain  they  were  to  endure  would 
consist  in  separation  from  God.  The  Janseuists  believed 
in  the  total  damnation  of  infants  not  baptized.  Dante, 
who  so  strictly  adhered  to  the  dogmas  ol  his  chtirch,  but 
always  retained  liis  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of  human¬ 
ity,  gives,  in  tlie  4th  canto  of  his  Inferno.,  a  place  to  all 
virtuous  heathens,  and  infant.s  not  bajitizcd,  separate 
from  the  other  part  of  holl :  and  it  is  easily  seen  with 
what  reluctance  ho  placed  them  there.  —  The  Friends 
(Quakers)  reject  all  outward  B. 

Baptis'inal,  a.  [Fr.  5aj>ftsmah]  Pertaining  to  baptism. 

“  TThen  we  andertaUe  the  baptUmal  vow.”  —  Hammond. 

Bapf  is'nially,  adv.  In  a  baptismal  manner. 

Bap'tist,  7*.  [Lat.  baptista.]  One  who  baptizes.  —  John, 
theforerimnerof  Christ.— One  of  tlie  sect  of  B  \rTJSi.s,</.  v. 

Bap'tistery,  n.  [Gr.  b<i}>tis(erion.  a  large  basin  or 
bath.]  (Arch.)  A  large  building  designed  lor  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  baptism.  In  early  ages,  baptism  was 
performed  by  immersion,  and  the  pl;.<-»>  used  Icr  ih'-  jmr- 
poso  was  a  jiond  or  stream;  but  in  the  middle  of  tlic  3d 
century,  distinct  or  insnlate'l  Imusrs  w«  re  erected  for  the 
ceremony.  The  B.  was  an  octagon  or  t  ircular  building, 
covered  with  a  cuiiola  roof,  ntul  adjacent  to  the  chun  ji, 
but  not  forniinga  part  of  it.  Tlie  most  ancient  B.  is  tlmt 
of  S.  Giovanni  hi  Fonte.  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantine  the  Great.  'The  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  Florence  and  Pisa.  This  last  (see  Fig.  169) 
is  circular;  its  diameter. is  116  feet;  the  walls  are  8  ft. 
high,  and  the  building  is  raised  on  3  steps,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  Tliis  dome, 
which  is  covered  with  h*ad.  is  intersected  by  long  lines 
of  very  prominent  fretwork,  terminating  in  another 
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dome,  above  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  John.  Tiio  pro-i 
portions  of  the  interior  are  admirahle:  8  praiiite  col- 1 
uiims,  placed  between  4  piers,  decorated  witli  pilasters,! 
are  arranged  round  the  baseiueiit  story  j  the.se  sujiport  a  I 
'2d  order  ot  piers,  similarly  ari  angeil,  on  wliich  rests  the  I 
dome.  In  tho  mnldle  ot  the  Ji.  is  a  large  octagonal  basin' 
ot  ni.irble,  raised  on  3  steps.  —  The  most  remarkable  lea- 1 
tnres  ot  tho  JJ.  ot  Florence  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  its  three  ' 
niagniflceiit  bronze  doors,  executed  by  Andrea  of  Pisa, 
and  Lorenzo  Bldberti.  —  See  Fo.nt. 

BivptistUc,  u.  Pertaining  or  relating 

to  baptism. 

,  ado.  In  a  baplistical  manner. 

Uiip'tists,  n.  fil.  {Keel.  Hist.)  The  name generically ap¬ 
plied  to  several  Protestant  sects,  who  deny  the  validity 
of  infant  baptism,  and  require  immersion  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  John  the  Baptist.  With  regard  to  the  sule 
jects,  they  consider  that  baptism  ought  not  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  children  nor  infants  at  all,  nor  to  adults 
in  general,  but  to  those  only  who  proless  reiieiitance 
and  t.iitli.  This  they  defend  from  tho  language  ol 
Scripture,  “  Uep  mt,  ami  be  baptizeil,”  and  from  the 
existence  of  catechumens  in  the  ancient  clmrcUes,  who 
w'ere  instructed  before  they  were  baptized.  They  are 
sometimes  called  AiiU-iK}'dobuptisL<.,  to  express  tlu-ir 
variance  from  those  who  defend  infant  baptism,  and 
who  are  called Tiio  peculiar  bciitiments 
of  this  denomination  have  spread  so  mucii  among  other 
sects,  that  we  find  li.  equally  among  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians,  Trinitarian.^,  ami  Unitarians.  The  li.  uf  all 
descriptions  adopt  tho  Imlependent  or  Congn?gational 
form  of  cliurch  goveram  mt,  and  all  their  eccle.-iaslical 
assemblies  disclaim  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  individiiil  churclies.  The  meetings  of  the 
members  of  dilfcrent  congregations  are  held  for  the 
purpose  of  mutuil  a»lvice,  and  not  for  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  of  tlii  whole  body.  The  Particular  B.  uf  Kiig- 
lan  I,  the  B.ol  Scotland  ami  Ireland,  the  Associated  B 
of  .\merica,  and  sonu  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  are 
Calvinistic.  Theolher  classes  are  Arminiaii,  or  at  least 
not  C.ilvinistio.  .Vll,  e.xcept  some  of  the  C'lrUtian  So¬ 
ciety,  are  Trinitari.ins.  The  Free-will  li.,  the  CUristian 
Society,  and  some  of  tin  General  B.  of  England,  miniit 
of  open  CO  mn  uni  on  :  the  other  bodies  decline  communion 
with  any  Chnsti.ins  but  B.  The  principal  divisions 
are  the  Partt  u  ar  B ,  wlio  adopt  the  doctrine  of  par¬ 
ticular  election.  The  (JenyruL  B.,  who  ju-ofess  the 
doctrine  of  universd  redemption.  Tho  A.>sociuted  or 
Ji'guLir  B.  of  .Via  .*rica,  tin  most  numerous  deii  >mini- 
tion,  who  are  Congreg  itionalists  in  churcli  government. 
The  OiscCpUs,  win  reject  all  svinbol.s  of  faith  except 
the  Bible.  The  S'.oenth-di;/  B.y  or  Sxhbatarians.,  who 
observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  Kne-wid 
B.^  who  profess  the  doctrine  of  free  salvation.  And  the 
Tankers,  who  are  distingnislied  for  their  simplicity  of 
dress  ami  m  imi  jrs,  ami  for  wearing  beards.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  lljforin  itiou,  tin  subject  of  infant  baptism 
was  discussed.  Tin  An  ib iplisU{ii.  v.)  are  not,  however, 
to  be  cjiifoundcil  witli  tho  ,  by  whom  tlieir  principles 
were  e.xpressly  disclaim  nl.  The  persecution  of  dis¬ 
senters,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  first  regular  church  of  this  sect,  though 
their  principles  had  prevailed  much  earlier.  We  may 
date  the  first  public  adcnowledgment  of  the  B.  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Anabaptists,  from  their  petition  to  par- 
liainent  in  I'iJ).  In  162>,they  are  described  as  carrying 
an  external  appearance  of  holiness,  as  denying  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  predestination,  reprobation,  Ac.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  probable  that  tho  B.  of  that  time  were  General  B. 
—  The  B.  h  ive  di  fused  their  principles  extensively  in 
Great  Britain  and  N.  .Vmerica;  mmy  of  their  ministers 
have  done  g)jd  service  to  the  cause  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  both  as  preachers  ami  writers,  have  taken  a 
position  of  eminence  in  society.  —  Next  to  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  the  B.  were  earliest  in  tho  field  of  mis.sions.  Tliey 
hive  been  honore  1  to  plant  churcli ‘.s  in  mmy  parts  of 
continental  Iiidii,  in  Ceylon,  in  tlu  Bih  im.ts.  the  West 
Indies,  Africa, and  China  No  mission. iry  bami  has  arisen 
in  any  denomin  ition,  within  the  century,  who  have  sur¬ 
passed  the  agents  of  the  Biptist  Missionary  Society  in 
ardent  zeal,  pitijnt  perseverance,  ami  invincible  forti- 
tuilb,  in  carrying  out  their  Lord  .s  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Tho  names  ofCarey,  Mar>h- 
min,  Ward,  Ivnibb,  and  Jnds<»n,  will  be  hid  in  gratofnl 
rein imbrance  hy  all  succeeding  generations:  and  their 
footsteps  are  now  being  trod  by  a  long  list  of  missiona¬ 
ries  of  all  evangelical  pewsua-^ions.  —  In  the  U.  States, 
the  first  institution  of  the  B  was  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1639.  Their  first  college  wis  founded  in  1764,  ami 
their  first  seminary  in  IH2(). — The  late-^t  statistics  of  B., 
of  the  several  denominations  in  our  country,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows 


Assoc. 

Church. 

Tot.  num 

Rigul'ir  Baptists.  (1877) . 

1,048 

23,908 

2,024,224 

Freji-ivilt  B  ipHsts . 

laO 

1,279 

61,244 

Gifierat  Baptisl.s,  (some  of  their 
asmeiations  have  united,  in 

1868,  witli  the  Free-will  B.)  ... 

8 

— 

4,743 

Anti-Mssion  Baptists  . . . 

ISO 

1,800 

10.0,000 

Six-Principle  Btptists . 

IS 

3,000 

Serenth'Day  Baptists . 

4 

68 

7,038 

Church  of  God,  (Winebrenne- 

rians) . 

10 

300 

32,000 

Disciples,  (Campbellites) . 

5,0!)0 

500.000 

Tankers .  .  . 

Minnonites  . 

200 

20,000 

36,280 

For  the  history  of  the  several  .sects  of  Ji.,  consult  the 
II  story  of  all  by  \\’.  Bnrder,  revised  by  Joel 

Parker;  published  in  1  vol.  by  F.  W.  Getz  A  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1S65 ;  —  and  the  excellent  Baptist  History,  by  Dr. 
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J.  M.  Cramp,  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  American 
Baptl>t  Publication  Si»ciety. 

Ba|>'tiMt*to%vii.  in  JS'ew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ring- 
wood  township,  in  tho  W.  jiart  of  iinnterdon  co.,  &  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Flomington. 

Bap'fiKt  Val  ley.  i»  a  village  of  Tazewell 

county. 

Raptiz'able,  n.  Susceptible  of  being  baptized,  (a.) 

Rapt  ize',  r.a.  [Gr.  OapUzo;  from  bapWi,  to  dip  in  water.] 
To  immerse;  to  dip  under  water;  to  sprinkle  with 
water  ;  ti»  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to. 

RapliKC'iiieiit.  n.  The  act  of  baptism,  (r  ) 

Raptiz'oi*.  n.  lie  who  baptizos,  or  administers  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  baptism. 

Rar,  n.  [A.S.  beorjanAo  protect,  to  defend,  to  fortify, 
to  secure;  W.  bar,  a  hav  or  bolt;  Vv.birn;  It.  hurra.] 
That  which  gnard'J,  (bdends,  or.  secures;  a  long  piece  ol 
W(M>d  or  metal;  a  cross  beam  used  fi>r  security.  —  An 
obstacle,  obstruction,  or  barrier;  anything  which  bin¬ 
ders  or  prevents. 

'■  Fatal  aeclflcnts  hare  g<*t 

A  most  uuhappy  Oar  betweeu  your  friendship.” —  Rowe. 

— Any  tribunal,  as,  the  bar  of  public  ojiiiiion.  —  An  en¬ 
closed  place  within  tlie  lower  apartment  of  a  tavern, 
hoted,  or  coffce-li^mse,  where  liquors  are  vended  and 
served  out  to  customers. 

[Law.)  1.  Ill  a  court  of  justice,  an  inclosnre  made 
witli  a  strong  partition  of  timber,  3  or  4  feet  liiah,  with 
tlie  view  of  preventing  the  persons  engaged  in  the  bn.->i- 
ness  of  tlie  court  from  being  incommoded  by  the  public. 
The  term  is  also  aiqdied  to  the  benches  where  the  advo¬ 
cates  arc  seated;  because,  aneiently,  there  was  a  bar 
to  separate  pleader.s  from  attorneys  and  others.  Those; 
who,  as  advocates  or  counsel k)r.s,  appeared  as  speakers' 
in  court,  were  said  to  be  “ealleil  to  the  bar,”  th.it  is, 
called  to  appear  in  presence  of  the  court,  as  barristers, 
or  persons  who  stay  or  attend  at  the  bar  of  court. 
Hence,  the  word  was  applied  to  the  persons  who  were  so 
called,  and  the  a<lvocates  were,  as  a  class,  called  the  bar. 
In  tlio  U.  States,  .since  attorneys  as  well  as  counsellors 
appear  in  court  to  conduct  causes,  tlie  members  of  the 
1  'g.il  profession,  generally,  are  called  the  b.ir.  —  2.  Fris- 
oners  lienig  brought  for  trial  to  the  bar  of  the  criminal 
courts,  tlie  practice  arose  of  calling  tliem  the  “p***® 
otiers  at  the  bir\''  i.e.,  standing  at  tlie  bar  to  i>lead  to 
the  indictment.  —  ‘d.  Tho  term  6(/r  is  similarly  applied, 
in  the  houses  of  tho  English  Parliament,  to  the  breast- 
high  jiarlition  which  divides  from  tlie  body  of  the  re¬ 
spective  houses  a  space  near  tlie  door,  beyoinl  which 
n')no  but  tho  members  and  clerks  are  admitted.  To 
tliHse  bars  witiiesse.s  and  persons  wlio  have  been  ordered 
into  custody  for  breaches  of  privilege  are  brought;  and 
coun.sel  stand  there  when  admitted  to  plead  bef(»re  the 
respective  lionses.  The  Commons  go  to  tlie  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lord-<,  to  hear  the  Queen’s  speecli  at  the  open¬ 
ing  and  close  of  a  si-ssion.  — 4.  Pleas  in  bar,  or  peremp¬ 
tory  pleas,  are  founded  on  some  matter  tending  to  im¬ 
peach  the  right  <d'  action  itself,  and  their  effect,  conse¬ 
quently,  is  t<»  defeat  the  plaintiff’s  claim  altogether. 
Ideas  in  bar  are  subject  to  various  divisions.  For,  first, 
they  comprise  tho  cla-ss  of  general  issue..<,  wliich  are  de¬ 
nials  (exiiressed  in  a  particular  form  by  ancient  jirecr 
(lent )  of  the  wliole  matter  in  the  declaration,  or,  at  least, 
(if  tho  jirincipal  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded;  while 
all  other  pleas  in  bar  are  distinguished  by  the  term  of 
special  pleas.  .K\\  these  pleas  are  governed  by  jiarticnlar 
rules  of  practic(*:  os  they  involve  mncli  legal  technicality 
and  nicety,  they  are  generally  drawn  by  pleaders  or 
barristers.  In  criminal  ]dea<ling,  a  special  jdea  in  bar 
goes  to  the  merits  of  the  indictment,  and  gives  a  reason 
why  the  pris<>ner  ought  to  be  discliarged  from  the  pro.s- 
ccutioii.  They  are  principally  of  four  kinds;  a  former 
acquittal;  a  f«»rmer  conviction  ;  a  former  attainder;  or 
a  pardon.  (See  Autrefois  acquit,  Autrefois  convict. 
Convict,  .\tt.u\der  )  —  5.  In  contracts,  the  term  fear  is 
applied  to  an  ob.stacle  or  opposition.  Thus,  relationship 
within  tho  prohibited  degrees,  or  the  fact  that  a  person 
is  already  married,  is  a  bar  to  marriage. 

(tfer.)  One  of  the  nine  honorable  charges  or  figures 
pliic«-(i  upon  the  field  or  escutcheon,  called  ordinaries, 
and  consi.sting  of  two  lines 
drawn  ncro9.s  the  field.  It 
(liffer.s  from  the  fess  in  this: 
the  fess  oempies  a  tliird 
part  of  the  field,  and  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  centre;  whereas 
the  bar  contains  only  a  fifth, 
is  not  limited  to  any  part, 
and  is  never  borne  singly. 

It  has  two  diminutives  —  the 
clo'et,  which  is  half  tho 
width  of  the  bar,  and  the 
harrule.  or  bnyruht.  wliicli  is 
half  tho  width  of  the  closet. 

Of  the  closet,  tliere  may  be 
five  in  one  fndd.  as  in  fig.  2^7, 
but  the  barnilet  can  be 
borne  only  in  couples.  Bar.^ 
ge.melle.s  are  so  calli*d  wlien 
they  stand  in  couples.  'When 
the  shiehi  contain.sa  rinmln*r 
of  bars  of  fuetid  and  C'J'-r  alternate,  of  even  number,  that 
is  calleil  harry  of  so  many  pieces;  us,  burry  of  six  argent.^ 
and  qafes.  \ 

(.!///'•. 1  .K  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the  staff,  j 
q.  r..  ilivirling  a  piece  of  music  into  certain  ♦ 
erjtial  portion.^  or  measures,  in  order  to  render  ” 
its  exeeiitlon  more  easy.  Tlie  term  bar  is  _ 
also  applied  to  the  quantity  contained  in  any  _ 
such  portion ;  thus,  we  say  a  bar  of  two  min-  _ 
ims,  of  six  quavers,  Ac.;  and  a  bar  in  com- 
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mon  time,  in  three-eighth  time,  kc.^Dauble  bars  mark  a 
conclusion.  They  are  likewise  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
strain;  ami  if  Hccompanied  bj’  dots,  liiey  indicate  that 
the  part  next  the  side  on  whicli  the  dots  appear  is  to  be 
repeated. 

{Phys.  Geog.)  A  bank  opp(».site  the  month  of  a  river 
wliich  obali  ncts  or  fears  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The 
B.  is  formed  where  the  rush  of  tlx?  stream  is  arrested  by 
the  water  of  the  sea,  ns  the  mud  and  sand  suspended 
in  tlio  river-water  are  tlins  allowed  to  be  deposited.  It 
is  thus  that  deltas  are  formed  al  the  inouths  of  rivers. 

(Com..)  A  lumi),  ingot,  oi‘  wedge,  as  of  gold  or  silver, 
from  mine.s,  cast  in  a  rough  mould  and  unwronglit. — 
Tho  term  Bar  is  al.so  used  in  African  trnrtic,  lor  a  de¬ 
nomination  of  itrice;  payment  being  formerly  made  to 
negroes  almost  wholly  iu  bars  of  iron. 

{IdirHery.)  The  upper  part  of  the  gums  of  a  horse, 
between  the  tusks  and  grinders,  to  whicii  the  bit  is  ap- 
jilied.-— jiortion  of  the  hoof  of  a  liorse.  —  Johnstm. 

Rai%  V.  a.  To  fasten,  secure,  or  deb  nd  with  a  bar  or 
bars.  —  To  liinder,  obstruct,  or  prevent;  as,  the  statute 
bars  my  right. 

“  When  law  can  do  no  right, 

Letit  be  lawful  that  law  cau  fear  uu  wrung.”—  Shahs. 

— To  except ;  to  prohibit;  to  sliut  out. 

*'  But  shut  from  ev'rj  shore,  and  Oarr'd  from  ev  ry  ceast.”  Dryden. 

— To  cros.s  with  one  or  more  lines  or  stripes. 

Rar,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Podolia,  48  m. 
N.  of  Moghilev.  It  is  famous  in  Polish  history  from  the 
confederation  established  there  in  1768,  by  Pulaski  and 
other  Polish  nobles  hostile  to  Russia.  ib/>.  about  8,000. 

Bar«  a  considerable  toM  u  of  Hindostan.  pres,  of  Bengal, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Bahar;  Lat. 
2fe®28'N.;  L(ju.  46' E. 

Rar.  ill  Indiana,  a  township  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Rarab'bas,  a  noted  roliber  in  Christ's  time,  mIio  was 
iin|)ri.-oned  and  awaiting  death  for  tho  crimes  of  sedition 
and  murder.  It  was  a  custum  of  the  Roman  government, 
for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  Jews,  to  release  one  Jew- 
i^h  prisoner,  wlium  they  might  choose,  at  tlie  yearly 
Passover.  Pilate  desired  thus  to  release  Josus,  but  the 
Jews  demanded  B.  {Matt,  xxvii.  16-26.) 

Rar'aboo,  in  Wl^fconsin,  a  to\vnslii[)  and  village,  cap. 
of  Sauk  CO.,  on  a  river  of  the  same  n.ime,  40  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Madison.  P>p.  of  the  township  2.76''. 

Baraa^uay  triIilllers,{fe«ra-^aide(5P(/«-a,)ACHiLLE, 
Count,  a  iiKirslial  of  France,  was  bora  iu  Paris,  1795. 
In  1830  he  took  part  in  tlie  expedition  to  Algeria,  i& 
which  hi.s  success  ngain.^t  the  Arul»s  gained  bim  tlie  con¬ 
fidence  of  Louis  Philii)pe’s  governineiit,  who  i  rented  bim 
a  lieutenant-general,  lie  Mas.  in  1836,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  tho  military  school  of  i't.  Cyr.  In  1841,  he 
was  inmle'  governor-general  of  Algt'ria.  On  the  tall  of 
Louis  Piiilippe  in  tlie  revolution  ol  1848,  the  Piovi>ional 
Government  a|  pointed  him  to  the  comnniiid  ot  the  mil¬ 
itary  division  ot  Besanyon.  11c  replaced  Cliangarnier  in 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  concurred  in  the 
accoinplisbineiit  of  the  coup  iVetat  on  tlie  2(1  of  Dec.,  1851. 
In  the  war  M’iih  Russia  in  1864,  B.  was  coimnaiider-in- 
clii(d  of  tlic  Baltic  expedition,  and  for  his  services  re¬ 
ceived  tlie  dignity  ol  muishnl  of  France,  and  later  Mas 
nominated  n  senator,  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the 
cainpaign  of  1859,  when  France  leagued  with  Sardinia 
to  free  Italy  from  An^fnnn  domination.  D.  1878. 

Baralial',  u  toMii  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  tho  rajah  of 
Gnrwal.  48  ni.  IV. N  IV.  (d  Serinagnr. 

Raraltclie',  a  town  and  district  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of 
Oude,  SOrn.N.K.  ol  LncknoM':  Lat.  27®  33' N. :  Lon.  81® 
30  E.  The  di^tlict  is  Moll-wooded,  fertile,  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  Many  of  tho  old  Patan  race  inhabit  tliis  district. 

Ra'rak.  the  principal  river  of  Caebur,  in  Farther  Iiuiia. 
It  unites  >vitli  the  Btabmapootra,  43  m.  from  Dacca. 

Ra'rak,  the  son  ot  Abinoam,  tribe  of  Naphtali,  God 
summoned  bim,  by  means  of  Doborali  the  prophcte>8.  to 
release  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin  king  ol  Canaan. 
B.  gathered  10,000  num,  and  the  song  ol  Deborah  and 
Barak  (./tidg.  v.)  chronicles  their  victory. 

Raralip'toii,  n.  (Logic.)  An  iinperf(;ct  syllogism, 
consisting  of  tM'o  niiiversials  and  one  particular  afliriiiH- 
tive  proposition.  —  (.'l  uhbe. 

Baran'te,  Amadle  Prosper  Brugiere.  Baron  df,  a 
French  liistorian  and  statesman,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  mus  b.  at  Rioni.iii  1782.  In  18u5,  he  be¬ 
came  auditor  to  the  Council  ol  State,  In  1809,  he  jiuIh 
lislied,  anonymously,  a  work  on  The  Liteiature  of 
Fi  ance  during  the  Kighteenth  (Avtury,  wldcli  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  call(*d  forth  tlie 
eulogium  of  Gbthe.  In  1822  appeared  from  his  pen 
The  Onnnums  and  the  AHstocracy,  and  subsequently  liis 
greatest  work.  The  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  House  of  YaUris,  from  1364  to  1477,  wliich  has 
placed  him  among  the  first  (»f  the  French  historians 
of  the  day.  In  1851,  he  published  a  History  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Ac.,  and  in  1859,  a  Life  of  MathieH 
Mote.  I).  1866. 

Rnrata'ria  Bay,  in  tlie  S.E  part  of  Lmnsinna,  ex¬ 
tending  N.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bctM'ei'ii  the  par- 
isht'S  of  Jefferson  and  I’laqucmine.  This  bay  is  about 
15  m.  long  by  6  wide.  It.  and  the  lagoons  branching 
out  of  it,  M’ere  r(*n<iered  notorious  about  the  years  181U-1 2 
as  being  both  the  liead-ipiarters  and  rendezvous  of  Uie 
celebrated  Lafilte  and  hi.s  buccaneers. 

Barb,  n.  [Fr.  barbe:  0.  F.  barbare :  Lat.  harba,  a 
bean!.]  A  beard,  or  that  which  resembles  it,  or  grows 
in  place  of  it. 

••The  barbel  i*  *o  called  by  reason  of  the  barb  or  wattles  at  bis 
mouth,  or  under  hi*  chaps.”  —  Isaac  H'akon. 

_ The  jags  or  points  which  stand  backward  in  an  arrow. 

dart,  fish-hook.  Ac.;  a  spine, 

“  Nor  less  the  Spariiio  fear’d,  before  he  found 
The  shlulug  fearfe  appear  above  the  wound.”— Ptfje. 
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{Bfit.)  )iL  Applied  to  the  hairs  forked  at  the  apex, 
witli  the  diviaionrt  of  the  fork  hiuiked,  or  curved  back  at 
the  point. —  LinUlei/. 

{Mii.)  The  armor  of  defence  worn  in  ancient  times 
by  horses,  (Fig.  It  was  generally  constructed  of 

leather,  and  studded  with  spikes  of  iron.  —  The  accou- 
treiueuts  and  housings  worn  by  horses  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment. 

— [C  (»ntracted 
Rom  Barbaiy.] 

(Zoo/,)  A  noble 
breeii  of  horses, 
reared  by  the 
Moors  of  Bar¬ 
bary  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  intro- 
duceil  into  Spain 
during  their  do¬ 
minion  in  that 
country,  where, 
however,  it  has 
been  suffered 
to  degenerate 
greatly  since 
their  expulsion. 

The  noble  race 
of  Barb  ary 
horses,  which 
we  commonly 
call  barbst  are  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  their  ow'n 
country,  wl^ere  the  tyriinny  of  the  governors  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  private  individuals  to  rear  an  animal 
of  which  they  may  be  deprived  without  scruple  or  com- 
pen.sation  by  the  first  man  in  power  who  happens  to 
fancy  it:  it  is  only  among  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  of; 
tUe«ie.sert,  whose  roving  habif.s  and  inhospitable  country 
pliice  them  beyond  the  cimlrol  of  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  slate,  that  this  breed  exists  in  perfection.  The 
common  horse  of  Barbary  is  a  very  inferior  animal, 
which,  if  originally  derived  from  the  same  source  jis  the 
noble  race  of  barbs,  has  greatly  «legenerated.  In  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  forms,  however,  even  the 
latter  are  far  fnun  excelling.  Their  valuable  qualities 
and  in  these  they  are  perliaps  unequalled  by  any  other 
breed  in  existence,  are,  —  unrivalled  speed,  surprising 
bottom,  abstinence,  patience,  and  endurance  under  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  gentleness  of  tem|)er.  The  head  of  the  B.  is 
large  and  clumsy,  the  neck  sltort  and  thick,  the  chest 
broad  and  powerful,  yet  the  bo<ly  and  legs  are  so  long 
ami  slender  iis  to  resemble  those  of  a  greyhound,  and 
form  aperfect  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  animal.  But  the 
Moors  do  not  regard  the  external  appearance  of  their 
horses  so  much  as  their  temper,  speed,  and  capability  to 
endure  fatigue:  and  the  animals  which  possess  these 
valuable  qualities  are  cherislied  with  all  the  kindness 
and  attention  that  are  bestowed  on  children.  Their 
mode  of  treatment  is  very  different  from  that  practised 
in  onr  country.  They  are  very  early  accustomed  to  the ; 
saddle,  are  mounted  at  two  years  old,  and  have  tlieir 
manes  and  tails  cropped  till  tlie  age  of  six.  under  the 
supposition  that  it  adds  to  their  strength  and  buttnin. 
After  this  perioil  they  are  never  dressed,  nor  are  their 
manes  and  tails  combed  ;  if  dirty,  they  are  washed  in  the 

•  next  stream,  and  Some  Moorsare  even  said  to  be  offended 
by  Knropeans  patting  their  Imrses  witli  the  palm  of  the 
band,  from  an  apprehension  of  its  injuring  their  coat. 
They  are  never  castrated,  nor  have  the  Moors  the  bad 
taste  to  seek  to  improve  upon  nature  by  cropping  the 
ears  and  tails  of  their  horses,  a,^  is  practised  by  some 
nations;  a  Mussulman  will  neither  mutilate  nor  sell 
the  skin  of  “  the  beast  of  the  Prophet,”  the  noblest  of 
animals.  The  horses  alone  are  used  for  tlie  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  for  breeding.  Walking  ami  galloping 
are  the  only  paces  which  these  animals  are  allowed  to 
practise;  and  it  is  even  con8i<lered  vulgar  to  trot  or 
canter.  Generally  speaking,  the  Moors  avoid  giving 
their  horses  violent  exercise,  or  overheating  them,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  extraordinary  occasions;  and  among  the 
desert  tribes,  it  is  only  in  their  cavalry  exercises,  sucli 
as  throwing  the  lance.  &c.,  that  their  speed  is  at  ail  put 
fortti.  On  these  occasiotis,  however,  they  are  not 
spared,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity  ami  pre¬ 
cision  they  perform  thediffcrent  evoluthms.  These,  in¬ 
deed,  are  not  so  complicated  a.s  the  tactics  of  more 
civilized  nations,  but  they  are  much  more  severe  upon 
the  cattle,  and  wenld  soon  l)reak  down  the  best  of  our 
European  bree(i.s. —  B.  is  alsn  the  name  ofa  dui»  or  black- 
colored  pigeon,  originally  brought  from  Barbary. 
BArb«  u.  a.  T»)  furnish  with  barb.-;,  a.s  an  arrow,  Ac. — 
To  put  armor  on  a  horse;  to  furnish  a  horse  with  ar¬ 
mor. 

"  Od  barbed  *tced*  they  rode,  in  proud  array. 

Thiele  as  the  college  of  the  bee.'<  iu  Muy.’'>- bryden. 
Barbaeenn,  (6ar-6a-sat'«f/,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Minas-Geraes.  125  m.  from  Rio  Janein»;  pop.  of  town 
and  district.  12,000. 

Barbncoa,«i,  {bar^a-ko'as.)  a  city  of  Quito,  in  the  jiro- 
vince  of  Esmeraldas,  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 
120  miles  from  Quito.  Lat.  1®42'  S. ;  Lon.  78°  8'  W.  —  2. 
A  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  ofVenezuela, 
at  the  source  of  the  Tucuyo.  —  3.  A  village  in  the  same 
province,  E.  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Bar'bacan,  Bar'bleaii.  n.  f  Fr.  harhneam ;  L.  Lat. 
barbacano,  from  Ar.  a  wall,  rampart,  tower.]  (Fort.) 
In  ancient  fortification,  a  li.  was  an  advanced  work, 
which  frequently  covered  the  ilraw-bridge  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  castle  ;  or,  with  regard  to  cities,  a  tower  or 
outwork  placed  at  any  important  pointof  the  surround¬ 
ing  walls.  —  The  term  is  likewise  applied  loan  aperture 
imide  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  to  fire  through  tipon  an 
enemy.  Also,  to  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  or 


the  outlet  of  a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with  towers. 
Figure  2^9  represents  the  strongly  embattled  gate  or 
barbacan,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  pro¬ 
tected  the  entrance  from  Southwark  to  Old  London 
Bridge,  and  was  usually  garnished  with  traitors’  heads 
in  “rich  abundance.” 


Fig.  289.  —  TTTE  GATE  OF  010  LONDON  DDIDGE. 
(Copied  from  Visscher's  View  iu  1579.) 


Barbn'diaii,  n.  (Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of,  or  anything 
pertaining  to,  Barbadoes. — Ed.  Rev.  (o.) 

Barba^does,  or  Barbados,  the  most  E.  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies;  21  in.  lung,  by  14 
broad.  Area,  166  sq.  m.,  or  106,470  acres,  ino-;t  of  which 
is  under  cultivation.  Dvse.  The  island  lies  h'W,  and  its 
surface  is  generally  undulating,  with  the  soil  rich  and 
fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  sugar,  the  stajile 
product  of  the  colony.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  in 
Lat.  13°  4'  N.,  Lon.  59°  37'  W.  B.  has  no  mountains  of 
any  great  elevation,  the  loftiest  being  Mount  llillaby, 
1,145  ft.  above  sea-level.  P/vx/.  Sugar,  colton,  arrow- 
root,  aloes,  and  ginger.  Towns.  Besides  the  capital  be¬ 
fore  mentionetl,  Speights  Town,  Cliarlesttiwn,  and  St. 
James.  Com.  The  exports  in  1866  aniounte<l  to  $6,234,- 
220;  imports,  $4,940,410.  The  U.  Stales  have,  next  to 
Great  Britain,  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  exporting  to  it  bread  stufls,  rice,  lumber,  and  shin¬ 
gles.  This  island  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  all  the  British  Windward  Islamls.  —  B,  was 
discovered  by  the  Ptirtngneso  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  and  the  Engliah  established  a  settlement  here 
in  1624.  7b;>.  152.727. 

Barbn<loeN  <’horry.  See  Malpigiiia. 

Bstrbadoef^  lioosoborry.  See  Pereskia. 

Barbadoos  Tar.  See  Bitumen. 

Bar'bara.  iSt.,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia, 
in  Bilhynia,  about  236,  or,  according  to  other  n(;couiits, 
at  Heliop’olis.  in  Ku^vpt,  about  306,  was  of  good  birth, 
ami  well  educated  by  her  fatlier,  Bioseorus.  'J’oavoid 
disturbance  in  her  studies,  he  had  a  towtn-  built  for  her, 
wliere  she  spent  lier  youth  in  tlie  deepest  solitude. 
While  in  this  retirement,  she  was  led,  througli  Origen, 
a.**  is  eaiil,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her  father,  a  fanatic 
heathen,  learning  his  daughter's  conversion,  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  induce  her  to  renounce  Christ,  delivered  lier  up 
to  the  governor.  M.irtianus.  to  he  dealt  witl)  by  the 
law.  Martianus,  struck  witli  the  intelligence  and  beauty 
of  the  maiden,  «ttefn](ted  first  by  arguments  to  make 
her  relinquish  Christianity,  and  when  that  failed,  had 
recourse  to  the  iimst  exquisite  tortures.  At  last  the 
blinded  father  offered  hiinscdf  to  strike  off  his  daugh¬ 
ter's  head.  Scarcely  was  the  deed  dtuie,  when  lie  was 
struck  with  lightning.  Hence  St.  B.  is  to  this  day 
prayed  to  in  storm.s.  For  the  same  reason,  she  is  the 
patron  saint  of  artillery,  and  her  imago  was  at  onetime 
frequently  place*!  on  arsenals,  powder-magazines,  Ac. — 
The  powiier-room  in  a  Frencli  ship  of  war  is  to  this  clay 
called  Sainte-barbe.  —  St.  B.'s  day  Is  the  4th  December. 

Bar'lmrat  w.  i^Logir.)  The  first  mode  of  the  first  figure 
of  syllogisms.  A  syllogism  in  B.  is  one  whereof  all  tlie 
propositions  are  universal  and  affirmative:  the  middle 
term  being  the  subject  in  the  first  proposition,  arid  the 
attribute  or  predicate  in  the  second. 

Barbare'a.  n.  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Brassi- 
cacea.  The  Winter-cress,  B.  vulgaris^  found  iu  old  fields 
and  brook-sides  in  the  U.  States,  has  a  stem  furrowed, 
1  to  2  feet  long,  branching  above;  leaves  dark-green 
shining,  on  clasiiing  petitdes;  yellow  flowers,  in  May, 
on  terminal  racemes. 

Barba'riaii.  n.  [Lat.  hnrhnrus,  from  Gr.  hai'haros, 
strange  to  Greek  hioo<i,  manners,  or  language.]  (Hist.) 
This  term  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  a  negative 
sense,  and  denoted  all  persons  wlio  were  not  Greeks. 
At  the  same  lime,  as  the  Greeks  made  much  greater  ad¬ 
vances  in  civilization,  and  were  much  superior  in  natu¬ 
ral  capa<*ity  to  their  neighbors,  tlie  word  in  question 
obtain  edan  accessory  sense  of  inferiority  both  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  in  native  faculty.  At  first  tlie  Romans  were 
included  among  the  barbarians:  then  6a7*6a7i’ signifieil 
all  who  were  not  Romans  or  Greeks.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  after  tlie  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  was  applied 
to  the  Teutonic  race.s  who  overran  the  countries  ol  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  who  did  n(»t  consider  it  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  since  they  adopted  it  themselves,  and  used  it  in 
their  own  coiles  of  law  as  an  appellation  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  opposed  to  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  applied,  but  probably  from  another  derivation,  to 


the  Moors,  and  thus  an  extensive  tract  on  the  north  of 
Africa  obtaiiUMl  the  name  of  Barbary.  (See  Barbary.) 
Ill  modern  language,  jB.  means  u  savage;  a  man  in  his 
rmle  and  uncivilized  state:  also,  a  cruel,  biutal,  savage 
man:  one  without  mercy  or  humanity. 

— <1.  Belonging  to  savages:  rude;  uncivilized;  cruel;  in¬ 
human:  bar/Mirian  treatment. 

Burbar'ii*.  a.  [Lat.  barbariciu.]  Of,  or  from,  any  bar¬ 
barous  nation. 

'•  The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 

Wiih  dianiond  rtaniiog  and  6ar5oricA:  gold  '  -^Pope. 

— Resembling,  or  relating  to,  an  uncivilized  person  or 
people:  rude:  barbarous. 

Bar'barisiii,  n.  [Fr.  barbarisme;  Gr  barba7'ismo,s.] 
State  or  quality  of  barbarians;  ignorance;  rudeness; 
savagery. 

“  Divers  great  monarchies  have  ri«en  from  barbarism  toclvillty, 
and  fallen  again  to  ruin."  — itr  J.  Davies 

— An  act  of  inhumanity ;  cruelty;  barbarity,  (r.) 

— An  impurity  of  style  or  language;  an  impropriety  of 
speech,  antagonistic  to  the  true  idiomatic  quality. 

Barbar'ity.  TJ.  The  state  or  manm-rs  ofa  barbarian; 
savagery;  cruelty;  ferociousne.‘<s ;  inhumanity. 

*' And  ther  did  treat  him  with  all  the  .  .  .  barbarity  imagi¬ 
nable.' — Lvrd  Clarendon. 

Bar'barize,  r.  n.  To  liecume  barbarous,  (r.) 

■'  The  Roman  empire  was  barbarizing  rapidly  from  the  time  of 
Trajan  '  —De  ^Miwcey. 

— To  adopt  or  make  use  of  a  foreign  or  barbarous  form 
of  speech. 

— n.  a.  [Fr.  barbarize}'.]  To  make  barbarous. 

“  Hideous  changes  have  barbarized  France."— Burke. 

Barba'ro^  Francesco,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Italian  authors  of  the  15th  century,  B.  at  Venice,  1398. 
He  became  successively  senator,  governor  of  Vicenza,  am- 
bas8ad>>r  to  Bop(‘  Martin  V.,  general  in  cliief  at  Brescia, 
and  lieaded  iminy  embassies  to  Floience,  to  the  emperor 
Sigisinnnd.  and  to  many  other  sovereigns;  which  prove 
that  he  was  as  skilful  in  diplomacy  as  he  was  versed  in 
literature.  His  eloquence  was  something  marvellous, 
and  many  times  he  harangued  the  senate,  and  the  tniops 
at  Brescia;  tlms  inducing  the  state  and  the  army  to  de¬ 
fend  for  3  years  the  walls  of  tliat  he^ieged  city  against 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  His  best 
work  is:  On  the  (hoice  of  a  B’l/e,  aim  the  Duties  of 
Wtuuen,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1516.  D.  14.54. 
Barbarossa,  (har-ha-ros'sa,)  Arooj,  or  IIordsr,  styled 
Barbarossa  from  his  re<i  beanl,  was  the  son  of  a 
Greek,  at  Mitylene,  and  by  profession  a  corsair  chief. 
In  1616.  he  assisted  Selim,  king  of  Algiers,  in  driving 
the  Spaniards  out  of  that  country,  and  having  taken 
po.ssession  of  the  capital,  juit  Selim  to  death,  and 
mounted  the  throne  himself.  D.  1518. 

B.,  Khaireddin,  also  styled  Bai'harossa.,  brother  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  preceding,  surrendered  tlie  sovereignty 
of  Algiers  to  Selim  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  exchange 
for  a  force  of  2,000  janissaries  and  the  title  of  Dey.  He 
was  afterwards  ap]>ointed  cupitan  jnisha  or  high  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  conquered  Tunis,  which  was 
retaken  in  1535,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1638,  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  imperial  fleet  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Andreas  Doria,  in  tlie  bay  of  Ambracia.  D.  1546. 
Barbnros'!>ia.  see  Frederic  I..  Empei  or  of  Germany. 

Bar'baroiit««  a.  [Lat.  borbai'us.]  In  a  state  of  bar¬ 
barism;  igiu»rant;  uncivilize*!;  rude. 

“  Thou  art  a  Roman  ;  be  not  barbarous.''— Shaks. 

— Cruel;  inhuman:  brutal. 

••By  their  barbarous  usage,  he  died  within  a  few  days.'* 

Loid  Clarendon. 

Bar'baronsly,  arfr.  In  the  manner  of  a  barbarian; 
in  a  savage,  cruel,  or  inhuman  manner. 

“We  6ar6<irou»R  cftll  them  blest. 

While  swelling  cofters  break  their  owners’  rest  "—Stepney. 

Bar'baroiiKiiess,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
liurbarous :  barluirism. 

Barbaroux,  (5ar'6*/-ron,)  Charlfs  Jean  Marie,  b.  at 
Marseilles,  Mar.  6, 1767.  He  early  distiiignished  liimself 
at  the  bar  of  his  native  city,  and  estahlisliing  a  journal 
called  the  Afarseillaise.  Observer,  ably  snpporte*!  (herein 
the  revolutionary  cause.  In  1792,  he  was  deputy  for  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  joined  theGiinndin  party. 
He  it  was,  who,  when  the  revolution  seemed  in  danger 
from  the  veto  of  the  king,  wride  passionately  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  for  fiOO  men  “who  knew  how  to  die”;  which 
6(K)  men  came  to  Paris,  bringing  Rouget  de  Lisle  with 
them,  who  composed  the  Miir.-^ti/laise  Hi/mn  on  the 
inarch.  To  the  last,  B.  was  a  brave  but  unsuccessful 
opponent  of  Robespierre,  and  finally,  in  1793,  he  es¬ 
caped  to  the  c*)a8t  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Bonleanx. 
Here,  in  1794,  lie  was  arrested,  when,  lailing  to  accom¬ 
plish  suicide,  he  was,  while  half  *lead,  guillotined  at 
Borde.Hux,  on  the  25th  of  June  of  tlie  same  year.  With 
no  great  gifts  of  statecraft,  he  was  one  of  tlie  few  lov 
able  characters  of  the  French  revolutionary  period. 

Bar'bary,  the  name  usually  given  in  modern  times  to 
that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  comprises  the  various 
countries  between  the  W.  frontier  of  Egypt  ami  tlie  At¬ 
lantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  N.  border  of  the  Sahara, 
or  Great  De.'sert,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  tlie  other; 
or  between  25°  E.  and  10°  W.  Lon.,  and  25°  to  37°  N. 

It  consequently  includes  within  its  limits  the  empire  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  the  Frencli  Algeria,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  Under  the  Roman  do¬ 
minion  it  was  divided  into  Mauritania  'Tingitana,i:vrro- 
spondingto  Moroccoand  Fez:  Mauritania  Cezsariensi.s,  to 
Algiers;  ./4/nca  Propria,  to  Tunis  :an*l  Cyre.naica  and  the 
Regia  ^rtica.  to  Tripoli.  Its  extent  may  be  taken  at 
from  660,000  to  700, Out)  sq.  ni.:  and  its  population  is  va¬ 
riously  estimated  at  from  10.000,000  to  14,060,000.  Some 
derive  the  name.^.  from darburu^,  (see  Barbarian;)  but 
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U  Bppears  to  li.ave  been  derived  from  the  name  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  usually  Btj  led  U.  rbcrs  or  Kabyles. 
and  should  therefore,  in  strictness,  be  called  Berbery. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Maghreb,  nr  the  ■*  Uc^ion  of  the  West;  ” 
but  though  this  name  correctly  points  out  its  situation  in 
regard  to  Aral.ia,  it  woiiKt  be  incorrect  if  used  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  might  properly  be  called  the  Region  o/  Atlas. 
inasmncli  asit  includes  tlie  \i  huleot  that  great  mountain 
chain,  with  its  numerous  ramilications.  This  designa¬ 
tion  has,  in  tact,  been  given  to  it  by  some  gengrajilmrs. 
Anciently,  tliis  part  ot  Atrica  W'as  distinguished  as  l>eing 
the  seat  of  Carthage  —  that  great  commercial  reimblic 
that  waged  a  lengthened,  doubi  Ini,  and  desperate  contest 
with  Home  herself  lor  the  empire  of  tlio  world.  After  the 
fall  of  Carthage,  it  formed  an  important  division  of  the 
Koman  empire.  B.  Innl  many  large  and  flourishing  cities, 
and  was  longregirded  as  lhe|irincipal  granary  ol  Home. 
After  being  overrun  by  the  Northern  barbarians,  it  was 
subilned  by  the  Saracens ;  and  under  their  sway  acquired 
a  lustre  and  repntalion  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  its  ancient  history.  But  the  Sar¬ 
acenic  governments  in  B.  losing  their  vigor,  the  entire 
country  gradually  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  barbar¬ 
ism  and  degr.idation.  .\  handful  of  Turks  ami  renegades 
acquired  i  ho  control  of  its  finest  iirovinces,  and  subjected 
them  to  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  despotism.  Being 
unable  to  contend  openly  with  the  powers  of  Europe, 
they  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  piracy  and  maramb 
ing;  which,  though  often  partially  abated,  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  suppressed  till  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the 
wrench.  —  B.  has  far  more  of  an  European  than  of  an 
African  character.  Owing  to  its  being  pervinled  by  the 
great  chain  of  Atlas,  it  has  every  diver-ity  of  surface, 
and  is  remarkably  well  watered.  The  climate  is  excel¬ 
lent;  and  it  pro, luces  all  the  grains  and  finits  of  b. 
Europe  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In  ancient  times  its 
fertility  was  such  as  to  be  almost  iiroverbial :  ("  Krunicnti 
quantum  metit  .Africa.”  /hr.  Sat.,  lib.  ii.  sat.  3.)  —  The 
site  of  the  famous  g.irdens  of  the  Hesiierides  w  is  origi¬ 
nally  placed  in  Barca;  but  they  were  earned  further  W. 
as  the  Greeks  became  ladter  acquainted  w  ith  the  i-oast. 
and  with  the  riches  and  capabilities  of  the  country. — 
See  Algeui.v;  Atl\s  (.Mount);  Bvkia;  liutuEiis;  C'.cR- 
THtoE;  Fez;  Moricco;  Trisoli;  Tunis,  Ac. 

Bar'bary,  «.  AB.irbirt  horse. — See  Birr. 

Uar'bary  .4i>e,  n.  (jCobl )  See  -M.viiot. 

Itarb  as 'tio,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  on  the  I 
river  Vero,  28  in.  S.K.  of  Huesca:  pop.  CATO. 

Bar'bate,  a.  [hut.  6ar6aii*5,  from  i>ur6f,  a  l)earJ.j  {Boi.) 
Beunleil ;  hearing  tufts,  spots,  or  lines  of  hair. 

liAr'hatecl,  u.  Posses, sing  barheil  ))<>ints. 

ANN.i  liETiTiA,  an  English'  authoress,  sister 
<»t  Dr.  .John  Aikin,  fj.v.,  b.  1743.  yiio  w.is  tlie  writer  of 
many  poetical  works  ami  hymns  which  have  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation.  A.s  a  writer  of  hooks  for  chiMren  slie 
Wiis  very  popular:  D.  9th  Mar.,  lK2o.  Her  life  has  been 
written  by  Lucy  Aikin,  7.  i’.,  and  prefi.xetl  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  IPorl's  o/A.  L.  BarhaulU,  2  vol.,  London,  1825. 

Barbazati%  Arvaui.d  Ruilhem.  Sma  de,  a  Krench  cap¬ 
tain,  who  w.'is  distill  "uislied  hy  Charles  VI,  with  I  lie  title 
of  Chevalit'r  K''prochc,  l»y  Charles  VIII.  witli 
that  of  Bestauruteur  du  de  ia  Omroniie  df 

France.;  b.  about  the  end  of  tlie  14th  century.  He  earned 
the  former  of  his  tifle.s  wliilo  yet  young,  by  Ids  success¬ 
ful  defence  of  the  niitional  honor  in  a  combat  fought  in 
1494,  between  si.x  French  an<lsix  KngUsli  knights,  before 
the  castle  of  Montemlre;  and  the  latter  designation  he 
acquired  b}*  his  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  side  of 
the  Dauphin,  at  a  time  wtien  thecaiiseof  native  royalty.  ‘ 
powerless  ill  presence  of  the  Anglo  Burgniidiaa  league.' 
boasted  few  adherents.  He  was  killed  at  Builegneville, 
in  1432. 

Barbe,  n.  See  Barb. 

Bar  becue,  n.  [From  Fr.  harheai-queue,  i.  e.  from  snout 
to  tail.J  Au  ox,  sheep,  hog,  or  other  large  animal  roasteii 
entire.  —  A  large  entertainment  assemided  in  the  open 
air.  at  which  whole  animals  are  roasted  and  eaten,  along 
with  other  viands. 

— V.  a.  To  dress  and  roast  an  animal  whole;  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  splitting  the  carcass  tiirough  to  the  backbone, 
and  then  laying  it  tiat  upon  a  large  gridiron,  raised  about 
two  feet  over  a  cliarcoal  lire. 

“Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 

Cries,  *  Send  me,  gods,  u  whole  hog  l/arbecued.‘  "-^Pope. 

Barbed,  p.  a.  [SeeBAHB.]  Jagged  willi  hooks  or  points; 
armed  as  a  war-horse. 

Bar'bel,  n.  [Fr.  b  trbel;  Dtit.  harbfel,  from  Lat.  barb'i,  a 
beard  J  {Zool.}  The  Barbus  x'ulgaris,  a  fresh-water 
inalacopterygious  fish,  usually  frequenting  the  deep  and 
still  parts  of  rivers,  swimming  with  grout  strength  and 
rapidity,  and  living  nut  only  on  aquatic  plants,  worms, 
Ac.,  but  occasionally  by  preying  on  small  fishes.  It  is 
flaid  to  receive  its  name  from  tlie  barl*8  or  wattles  at¬ 
tached  about  its  mouth,  by  which  appendages  it  is  readily 
distinguished.  The  section  of  its  body  forms  an  elongat¬ 
ed  ellipse;  its  scales  are  small,  its  head  smooth ;  its  eyes 
large  and  contiguous  to  the  nostrils,  and  tho  lateral  line 
straight  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  back.  Its  pectoral 
fins  are  of  a  pale  brown  color;  its  ventral  and  anal, 
tij'ped  with  yellow;  the  tail  is  slightly  bifurcated,  and 
of  a  deep  purple,  ami  the  general  color  of  tho  scales  is 
pale  gold,  edged  with  Mack  on  tho  bai  k  and  sides,  and 
silvery- w’hite  on  tin*  belly.  Th'-  dorsal  fin  is  armed  with 
a  strong  serrateil  spine,  with  wliiidi  it  sometimes  inflicts 
dangerous  wounds  on  the  liamls  of  tlie  fi.sliermen,  and 
does  considerable  damage  to  their  nets.  It  is  sometimes 
found  to  w<*igh  fnuii  9  to  20  pounds,  and  to  measure  3 
feet  in  length.  The  lle.sli  of  the  B.  is  very  c«»ar8e  and 
unsavory;  tlie  fish,  consequently,  is  held  in  little  esti- 
matiou,  except  us  affording  sport  for  tlie  angler. 


{Farriery.)  Knotsof  superfluous  flesh  in  the  mouth  of 
ft  horse;  barbies.  —  Johnson. 

Bur'bellAte,  a.  [Lat.  6a r/>a,  a  Ix-ard.]  (Bot.)  Beset 
with  short  and  stiff  hairs,  like  the  p.ippus  of  Liatris  spi' 
cata.  Ac. 

Barberiiilate,  a.  {Dot.)  A  diminutive  of  Bakbel- 

LAXE,  </.  f. 

Burbo-Marbois,  {harh'marh'waw,)  Frav^us,  Comte 
AND  MaRuuis  Dik.a  Freiicli  djjtloniatist  and  literaleur,  B. 
1745.  He  filled  many  high  ollices  <»!*  state  under  Louis 
X>  I ,  Napoleon,  Louis  XVI 11,.  ami  Charles  X.,  and  during 
a  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  lie  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Complot  d,' AnifAd  et  de  Sir  IFnri  CUnton  contre 
ies  Ktats  Ufiis  d'Ameriouc,  &c.  D,  1837. 

Bar'ber,  n.  [Fr.  barbier.^  from  Lat.  barba^  a  beard; 
Her.  barbier  ;  Pers.  barbr.\  One  who  shaves  beards,  and 
dresses  hair. 

••  Ry  wh 'se  decree.s.  oar  Riiiful  snulu  to  save. 

No  i»uuiJuy  Uiukurds  foam,  uo  Oarbers  thave.”— Byron. 

(Hist.)  The  occupation  of  barber  is  au  institution  of 
civilized  lile,  and  is  only  known  among  those  nations 
lliul  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  civilization.  It  is 
referred  to  by  the  prophet  Kz.*kiel;  “and  tliou,  son  of 
man,  take  thee  a  (nirber's  razor,  and  cause  it  to  pass  upon 
thine  heiul  and  upon  tliy  beard.”  {Bzek.  v.  1.)  We  do  not 
read  ot  B.  at  Koine  till  about  the  year  454  of  the  city; 
but  there,  as  elsewliere,  when  once  introduced,  tliey  be¬ 
came  men  of  great  notoriety,  and  their  shops  were  the 
resort  of  all  tho  loungers  and  new.sinongers  in  the  city. 
Hence  they  are  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  most  uccurateiy 
informed  in  all  the  minute  history  both  of  families  and 
of  tlie  state.  But  in  early  times,  tlie  operations  of  the 
B.  were  not  confined,  as  now,  to  shaving,  hair-dressing, 
and  the  making  of  wigs;  but  included  the  dressing  of 
wounds,  blood-letting,  and  other  surgical  operations. 
It  seems  that  in  ail  countries  the  art  of  surgery  and  the 
art  of  shaving  went  hand  in  hand.  The  title  vi'  B -chi- 
rurgeon,  or  B.-surgeon,  was  generally  applied  to  barbw  s. 
The  B.  of  London  were  firf»t  incorporated  by  Edward  IV. 
in  1461,  and  at  tliat  time  were  the  only  persons  wlio  prac¬ 
tised  surgery.  Tho  barbers  and  the  surgeons  were  sep¬ 
arated,  and  made  two  distinct  corporations;  in  France, 
in  tlie  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  England  in  1745.  The 
sign  of  the  i^.-chirurgeon  consisted  of  a  striped  pule  from 
which  wa.s  susjiemlcd  a  basin :  the  fillet  round  the  pole 
indicating  the  »  iband  or  bamlage  twisted  round  the  arm 
previous  to  blood-letting,  and  tho  basin  the  vessel  for 
receiving  the  blood.  'Ihis  sign  has  been  generally  re¬ 
tained  by  the  modern  B.  In  our  country,  nevertheless, 
it  is  only  occasnuially  tliat  tlie  basin  may  be  seen  bang¬ 
ing  at  the  do<ir  of  an  old  barber's  shop.  1  he  character  of 
the  B.  is  amusingly  illustrated  iu  one  of  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Kg/ifs  Fnlrrtainments^  and  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Beaumarchais,  Mozart,  and  Uussini,  under  the 
name  of  l''igaro. 

Bar'ber,  r.  a.  To  shave  beards  and  dress  hair. 

“  Our  courteous  Antony, 

Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  gues  to  Uie  feast.’’ — Shakt. 
Bar'bor,  in  a  post-office  of  Faribault  co. 

Bar'uor-<*liiriir'{^'<^oii,  n.  See  Barber. 
Bar'bOJ'ry-trc*!',  n.  (Bot.)  See  Berueris. 
Bar'boi**s,  in  ra/(/a/'w/a,  a  village  of  Sutter  co.,  about 
18  m.  W  N.W.  of  Marysville. 

Bar'ber^s  iu  Jndmnay  a  post-office  of  Wells  co. 

Bar'bor-siir'^'ooii,  n.  One  who  joins  the  practice  of 
surgery  to  the  trade  of  a  barber;  a  low  practitioner  of 
surgery.  —  See  Bvruer. 

Bar'ber$$villo«  or  Bar'boursville,  in  Indiana,  apost- 
village  of  Jetfersoii  co.,  14  m.  N.N  E.  of  Madison. 
Barbes,  Akmand,  a  French  politician  and 

revolutionist,  B.  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  in  1810 
At  an  early  age  he  was  brought  to  France,  and  in  1830 
went  U)  Baris  to  attend  the  law  classes,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  political  opinions  at  that 
period  of  public  excitement.  Ho  had  iiilierited  some 
fortune  from  liis  father,  and  he  thus  had  ample  leisure 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  secret  societies. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Piiilippo  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  consjiintcies.  In  consequence  of  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  which  was  com¬ 
muted  to  j)erpetual  confinement.  The  revolution  of  184s 
restored  B.  to  liberty.  He  then  founded  a  club,  which 
took  his  name,  in  whicii  the  doctrines  ot  socialism  were 
buperadded  to  republicanism.  The  name  of  “Barbes” 
suunded  in  tbo  ears  of  the  people  like  the  tocsin  against 
monarchy  and  tho  bourgt'oisie.  After  the  insurrection 
of  May,  1849,  B.  was  benteiiced  to  “deportation.”  In 
1854,  lie  was  again  set  at  liberty,  and  lelt  France  a  vol¬ 
untary  exile.  D.  1870. 

Barbesieiix%  Louis  Francois  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de, 
minibter  of  Louis  XIV.,  b.  at  Paris,  1668.  As  a  states¬ 
man  he  W’as  not  w’ithout  talents,  but  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  engrossed  by  his  i)leasure8,  to  the  neglect  of  public 
business.  D.  1701. 

Bar  n.  [Fr.j  (Zool.)  The  French  name  for  the 
Poodle  Dog,  q.  r.  —  A  lamily  of  birds,  order  Scansores, or 
Climbers,  including  tlie  genera  Bucco,  }\igonias,  and  7a- 
matia.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  large  conical 
beak,  and  by  being  bearded  (whence  the  name)  with  five 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles,  directed  forwards.  They  inhabit 
.lava,  Sumatra,  Ac.,  and  flutter  about  in  all  positions  on 
tlie  trunks  ami  among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  search 
of  insects  or  their  larvae,  on  wliich  they  feed.  The  plu¬ 
mage  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  brilliunt. 

— A  genus  of  Aphis,  q.  v. 

Barbetto,  (6ar-6eB,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  An  eartlien  ter¬ 
race  inside  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  serving  us  a  plat¬ 
form  for  heavy  guns;  it  has  such  an  elevation  that  the 
guns  may  be  fired  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet  instead  | 


of  through  the  embrasures,  to  give  them  a  freer  scope 
by  swivelling  around  into  difiereiit  directions. 
Barbezieiix,  ibar^beU  se-uh'.)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Chareiite,  cap.  of  an  arroiid.,  21  m.  5*.W.  of  Angoiileme. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufactures.  The  c6a- 
pons  Iruffes  of  B.  ure  highly  esteemed.  }*op.  4,265. 
Bar'biciiu,  w.  (Fort.)  See  Baruacan. 

Bar^bier,  Auguste,  a  French  poet,  bom  at  Lorient, 
18u5.  He  made  hiinsi-if  known  by  a  little  volume  of 
poetry,  entitled  Jumbes.  Those  verses,  published  after 
the  revolution  of  1830,  were  remarkable  lor  their  energy, 
and  accepted  as  a  true  expres.sioii  of  the  popular  feeling 
at  that  lime.  After  this  splendj<l  efiort,  B.  failed  in  evury- 
tliing  he  attempted.  He  is  emphatically  the  niun  of  one 
book;  but  such  as  ho  is,  he  will  be  remembered  when 
the  manufacturers  of  whole  libraries  will  sleep  unnoticed 
in  the  sliroud  of  obscurity.  He  was  elected  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  May,  1869. 

Bar'bitoii,  n.  [Or.]  {Jtlus.)  A  uiusical  instrument  of 
ancient  Greece,  resemhling  a  lyre. 

Bar'ble,  n.  See  Barbel. 

Barbo  sa,  Duarte,  n.  at  Lisbon  in  1480.  He  travelled 
ail  through  India,  visited  tlie  Molucca  Islands,  and  was 
Magellan’s  companion  and  historiographer  in  his  circum- 
navigatioli  ol  the  globe.  He  was  tnnrdered  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  tlie  island  of /ebu  in  the  year  1521. 
Bar'botiiie,  n.  (C’/iew.)  A  vegetable  prmluct  from  the 
Levant  and  India,  consisting  of  wax,  bitter  extract, 
eartliy  and  guniniy  matter. 

Bar'bour,  John,  an  eminent  Scottish  poet,  b.  about 
1320.  He  is  now*  principally  reineinben  d  lor  his  work 
entitled  The  BookoJ  the  Gestes  of  King  Bobtri  the  Bruce, 

D.  1395. 

Bar'bour,  in  Alabama,  an  E.S.E.  county,  having  an 
area  of  825  sq.  in.  On  tlie  F).  it  is  bounded  by  tlie  Cbat- 
tahoochee  river  (navigable  for  steamers),  and  it  is  also 
watered  by  I'ea  Kiver.  It  has  a  varied  surface,  with 
a  generally  fertile  soil,  here  and  there  covered  with 
pine  forests,  ihj/.  Clayton.  Fop.  29,309. 

— A  post-olfice  of  Clioctaw  co. 

Bar'bour,  in  H'.  Virginia,  a  northern  county.  Area, 
330  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  Tygart  s  Valley  Kiver,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Monongahela,  and  also  by  Buchanan 
River  and  Elk  Creek,  biirface,  generally  mountainous. 
Soil,  fertile,  with  excellent  pastures  It  was  formed  in 
1843  from  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Lewis,  and  Randolph. 
Cap.  Philippi.  ]*>'p.  10,312. 

Bar'boiir'$i  Mills,  iu  Fennsylvania,  a  post-offico  of 
Lycoming  co. 

Bar'boiirsvillo«  In  Indiana.  See  Bvfbf*svili.e. 
Bar'boursville,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  and  post- 
village,  cnp.  of  Knox  co.,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  122 
m.  E.S.E.  < ;  Frankfort.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant  ip 
the  neighborhood.  Fop.  of  the  township  1,360. 
Bar'boiirNville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Delawar* 
co.,  about  39  m.  Fi.  of  Biiiglmniton. 

Bar'boiirKVillo,  iu  IVrpinta,  a  village  of  Greene  co., 
76  m.  N.W.  of  Kienmond. 

Bar'boiirsvillr,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village,  cap.  of 
Cabell  co.,  on  the  Unyundotte  river,  7  m.  from  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Ohio,  uiul  352  \\  .N.^V.  of  Kichniond. 
Fop  1,128. 

Barbiitla.  (har-btu/da,)  one  of  the  Caribbean  islands  in 
Hie  West  Indies,  belotiging  to  llie  Leeward  group:  Lat. 
170  47/  52^  2'  Sv.  Lxt.  15  miles  long  and 

8  broad.  Area,  about  75  sq.  m.  Desc.  Low,  level,  well 
covered  with  woods,  and  generally  fertile.  JVod.  Cotton, 
corn,  pepper,  and  tobacco.  }*op.  1,600. 

Bar'biile,  n.  [Lat.  barbula,  from  barba,  a  beard.]  A 
very  minute  barb  or  beard. 

Barby,  (l.ai-'be,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  th« 
Elbe,  14  m.  fiom  Mag<ieburg.  F/p.  7.211. 

Bar'oa,  a  country  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  and  forming 
the  E.  division  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli;  Lat.  between 
30°  and  33°  N. ;  Lou.  between  20°  and  25°  E.  Ezt.  about 
500  ni.  irum  N.  to  S.,  wuh  a  breadtli  of  about  400  from 

E.  to  W  .  Brsr.  Formerly  this  country  was  believed  to 
be  nutliing  mure  than  a  barren  desert,  inhabited  only  by 
wandering  Arabs;  but  it  is  now  touiid  to  contain  much 
excellent  pasturage,  more  especially  in  The  N.  and  E. 
The  vegetable  ])i  oductions  are  the  palm,  the  pine,  the 
date,  the  olive,  ami  tlie  fig.  There  are.  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  rivers,  but  only  streams,  which  are  quite  dry  in 
the  hot  season,  and  generally  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
Libyan  liesert.  Ftp.  estimated  about  1,U00,(.KX).  consi.st- 
ing  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  with  a  few  Jews  and  other 
foreigners  in  the  towns.  This  country  was  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  five  Gret'k  cities,  Arsinoe,  Barca,  Berenice, 
Apollonia,  and  Cyreiie;  all  of  which  have  passed  into 
decay,  save  Berenice,  which  is  now  called  Bengazi. 

Barearcil  le,  (buFka-rol,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  tarcaruolo,  a 
boatman.]  (Afus.)  A  song  or  melody  sung  by  the  gondo¬ 
liers  of  Venice.  Thougli  these  airs  are  composed  for  the 
common  people,  and  o'teii  by  tlie  gmdoliers  tliemselvcs, 
yet  they  so  abound  in  ineludy.  tluit  there  is  not  a  musi¬ 
cian  in  all  Italy  w’lio  does  not  pique  himself  on  knowing 
and  being  able  to  sing  some  of  lliem  The  words  of 
these  B.  are  commonly  more  than  natural,  partaking  of 
the  language  enijdoyi-d  in  theconveiKation  of  those  who 
sing  them;  but  such  as  like  a  fiiitliful  representation  of 
tlie  manners  of  a  people,  ami  have  any  taste  for  the  \e- 
iietian  dialect,  become  passionately  fond  both  of  the 
poetry  and  music  of  these  popular  songs.  La  Biondina 
in  Qimdoletla,  and  0  Fscator  dell'  onde,  are  pleasing 
cpeciniens  of  this  species  ol  song.  —  See  Gond»»L1ER. 

— A  piece  of  instrumental  music  for  a  guitar,  composed  in 
imitation  of  a  gondolier’s  song. 

Bareelo'iia,  a  city  ami  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Catalmiia,  on  the  edge  of  a 
fruitful  plain  between  the  rivers  Besos  ami  Llobregat,  al 
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the  foot  of  Monjoiiich  (}fons  Jovis)^  315  m.  E.NE.  of 
Madrid,  nnd  194  N.E.  of  Valencia.  It  iti  dirided  into 
ne;irly  two  equal  partsby  alargc  strait  c.dled  the  IiaiU‘ 
bitty  and  has  l<>r  its  principal  ^ifleo  a  cathcHlrah  wiiicii 
occupies  the  hi^jliest  part  of  the  old  town.  Th«  liarbor, 
though  very  spacious,  is  di!hcultf)f  entrance.  There  are 
academies  tor  juri.sprudence,  ju’actical  medicine,  natural 
philosojihy,  history,  the  tine  arts,  ami  s<-veral  liltraries, 
oite  of  which  is  rich  in  M^.S.  ol  Catalonia  and  Aragon. 
Chai.  By  is  distinguished  Irom  any  (»tlirr  Spanish  town 
by  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit  ot  its  inhabitants  : 
its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  carried  on  with  all  modern 
improvements.  Manf.  Leatlnu',  lace,  silks,  woollens 
cottons,  and  jewelry.  jEarp.  Iroti,  copper,  arms,  cork, 
silks,  soap,  paper,  rii)hons.  laces,  liats,  sheli-friiit,  and 
bramlies,  /aq>.  Timber,  liides,  horns,  wax,  etock-fish, 
li  'inp,  su'^ar,  coffee,  coct)a,  anil  other  colonial  goods. 
L  it.  41°  27'  7"  N.;  Lon.  2°  9' 67"  K.  The  foundation  of 
thi.s  ancient  city  is  assigned  by  tradition  to  as  early  a 
period  ;is  400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  llamil- 
car  B.irc.as,  the  Carthaginian,  is  said  to  have  restored 
it  B.  c.  200;  ami  from  him  it  received  the  name  of  Bar- 
cius.  The  Ciirthaginians  were  expelle<l  n.  c.  200;  and  it 
belonged  to  Rome  from  B.C.  l-JO  nnlil  a.d.  411.  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths.  The  Mtxus  captured  it  in  718. 
and  Charlemagne  in  801.  In  1137  it  was  annexed  to 
Aragon.  It  became  a  great  centre  of  commerce  in  the 
15lh  century ;  and  tiie  tir.st  bank  of  exchange  and  de¬ 
posit  in  Europe  was  estaldished  hero  in  1401.  B.  has 
since  that  period  sustained  several  sieges.  The  Trench 
took  it  on  the  7th  Aug.,  1097 ;  it  w;w  n'stoi  'Ml  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  again  taken  on  the  9th  0>t..  1706; 
by  the  E  irl  of  Peterborough  on  tlie  13lli  Sept.,  1700  ;  and 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  after  a  long  siege,  I2tli  8ept , 
1714.  The  French  captured  it  on  tlieir  inva.sion  ol  ^pain. 
2Stli  Fell.,  1808.  Au  insurrection  occiirreti  iiere  on  the 
13th  Nov.,  1842,  and  the  city  surrendered  3d  Dec.,  1842, 
after  a  bombardment  by  the  regent  Gen.  Esparlero. 
Pojf.y  including  the  subut  1»  of  Baro'lnnt>fay  189.918, 

Biircclo'nti,  in  New  I’or/c,  a  post-village  of  Westfield 
toM’uship,  Chautauqua  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth 
of  Chautauqua  Creek,  57  m.  S.W.of  Buffalo. 

B»rcelo'iia,  New,  a  s'-aport  of  Venezuehi,  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neveri.aUmt  2  m.  from  t  lie  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  Lat.  10°  10' N.;  Lou. 64°  47' W'.  It  i.s  nidther 
haudsoiuely  nor  agreeably  constructed,  and  the  great 
number  of  hogs  which  are  fed  in  tlie  cityalsu  contribute 
to  engender  filth  and  disease.  Us  chief  exports  uie 
horses  and  cattle.  J*op.  about  16,1)00. 

Barceloiie'ta,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  S.  America,  on 
the  F.iragua,  liK)  ni.  S.S.E.  of  Angostura. 

Bar'clay,  Al.:xander,  an  English  poet  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  chiefly  known  hy  his  famous  poem,  The.  Shi/pof 
Folys  of  Hit  Worldty  partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an 
imitation  of  tlie  German  Narrtnschijf^  by  Brandt.  It  is 
only  interesting  as  showing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  time.s  satirized. 

Bar'olay,  R  ibekt.  b.  at  Gord(>n‘»to\vn,  Scotland,  1648. 
lie  early  ailopted  the  doctrines  of  Quakerism,  joiuetl  tlie 
Society,  and  became  very  zealous  in  propagating  as  well 
as  defeuditig  their  tenets  in  Fhigland,  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  In  1676,  lie  visited  Uollaml  and  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  became  aiapiainteil  with  Elizabeth.  Prin¬ 
cess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whi>  continued  to  h«  a  warm 
friend  to  B.  ami  his  co-religionists  ever  after.  In  the 
game  year  he  published  his  celebrated  ‘‘Apology,”  under 
the  title  of  I'Utobtgict  l^ert  Chri>ituin(t  Apott>yia^  4to. 
Amsterdam.  It  was  translateil  into  English  by  himself, 
and  published  iu  1678.  It  has  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  Iweu  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  Written  witli  much  ability,  wiili  clearness 
of  rciisoning  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  it  also  shows 
great  ingenuity  in  the  a<lvocacy  of  uni)opular  opinions. 
In  1677  he  again  visited  Iloilanil,  in  company  with  W'il- 
liam  Penn  and  George  Fox.  Iu  16S2,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  Jers»*y,  with  liberty  of  appointing  a 
deputy.  That  col  my  he  never  visited.  D.  16J0. 

Bar'ciay,  in  /oiaj,  a  post-township  of  Black  ll.iwk  co., 
7  in.  E.  of  Waterloo  ;  pop.  861. 

B}ii*'cl»y«  in  Ffmylvania.,  a  p«)8t-village  of  Bradford 
co.,  16  m.  S.W'.  of  Towanda ;  pop.  209. 

Bar'elayans*  n.  pi.  ILd.)  See  Bebeans. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  Michvkl.  Prince,  a  celebrated 
Russian  milttary  commander,  of  Scottish  descent,  B.  in 
livonia  in  1755.  1  le  commenced  his  niilit.iry  career  in 
the  cainpaign.s  agiinst  the  Turks,  the  Swedi*8,  and  tlie 
Poles.  He  w;is  wounded  at  E.vl.iu,  when  lie  was  made 
lieutenant-general.  In  Mireh,  1^08,  he  surprised  the 
Swe<les  at  Umea,  hy  a  man  li  of  two  days  over  the  ice 
uhiili  covered  tlieGnlfof  Boihiiia.  lie  w.is  made  gov- 
erm>r-general  of  Finland,  and  in  IS  <9,  appuinted  minister 
of  war.  Ue  was  author  of  the  j)!, in  of  operations  which 
was  followed  with  signal  advantage  by  the  Russian  army 
iu  the  campaign  of  1N12.  After  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
26th  .May,  1813,  B.  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  I'russo-Uussiau  army;  and  under  him  Wittgen¬ 
stein  commanded  the  Russians;  Blucher  the  Prussians; 
and  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  the  Imperial  Guard. 
On  the  day  the  allies  entered  Paris  he  was  ci  eiited  general- 
field-marsh.il.  D.  IMs. 

Bar'elaysiville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-ofliee  of 
Harnett  co. 

Bai*ook'liel>a,  or  BvRroK'ECAS,  (“Son  of  a  star.”)  a 
famous  Jewi.sh  inipo>tor,  w  hose  real  name  w;i.s  SiM.  ON, 
and  who  lived  in  tlie  2d  century  A.D.  After  tlie  de.struo- 
(ioii  of  Jerusalem  by  Titi/s,  the  Jews,  at  diflerent  i)eriod6. 
sought  to  regain  their  Indepeuclence;  and  B.,  seeing  his 
countrymen  still  impatient  of  the  Roman  yoke,  resolved 
to  attempt  their  emancipation.  \\  ith  tins  view  lie  soin.lit 
to  suuml  the  dispositions  of  his  co-religionists  of  Kg.vi't 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  sent  forth 
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emissaries,  who  travelled  over  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  When  all  was  ready,/?,  solemnly  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  king  and  Mcssiali.aiid  seized  by  sur¬ 
prise  on  many  fortified  places.  All  who  refus'  d  to  8nl>- 
mit  to  him,  j)articularly  the  Christians,  were  put  to  death. 
M'lien  the  great  succe.--8  whicii  at  first  attended  )tis  enter- 
pri.se  became  known,  great  numbers  of  Jews,  from  all 
parts  of  tlie  \vorld,  hastened  to  join  his  standard;  and 
so  formidable  dill  this  revolt  become,  that  Julius  8everus, 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  F7mperor  Adrian,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  captain.s  of  the  age,  Wiis  compelled  to  act 
with  extreme  caution,  and  to  content  liiinself  with  sur¬ 
prising  sin  li  detachecl  bodies  of  the  enemy  as  happened 
to  be  off  tlieir  guard.  Somi,  however,  llie  superior  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Romans  prevailed.  The  Jewish  army,  shut 
up  in  the  fortre.ss  of  Bethar,  succumbed  under  latigue 
and  famine;  /?.  perished  miserably,  and  all  lus  followers 
were  massacred  or  reduced  to  slavery.  From  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  race  of  Israel 
over  tlie  tiice  of  theeartli.  'I  bis  war  cost  the  conquerors 
nnich  blood.  It  lasted  for  5  years,  and  did  not  terminate 
till  the  year  136. 

Bstr'ooii.n.  [It.  hnreone,  from  fiarca,  a  bark.]  A  vessel 
Imilt  to  carry  Ireight,  much  used  in  the  Meditcrraneaii. 

Bar<l,  n.  [Gael,  bard;  W.  banld,  a  priest,  a  pliilosopher. 
a  teacher;  more  especially  u  po<*t,  fnnn  5ar,  the  top,  tliel 
summit.]  The  name  under  which  were  known  the  poets 
of  tlio  Celtic  tribes,  wlio,  in  battle,  raised  the  war-cry. 
and  in  peace  sang  theexploits  their  heroes,  celebrated 
tlie  attributes  of  their  gods,  and  chronicled  the  hi&tory 
of  their  nation.  Originally  spread  over  tlie  greater  part 
of  western  Europe,  they  seem  to  liave  been  the  heralds, 
the  priests,  and  ilie  lawgivers  of  the  free  barbarians,  v\  lio 
fii'st  occupied  its  ancient  forests,  until,  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  southern  civilization  and  de<|K)tism,  tliey 
Were  driven  back  into  ihe  fastnesses  of  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  ;?cotland,  where  the  last  echoes  of  their  harjis  have 
long  since  died  away.  Their  early  hi>tory  is  uncertain. 
Diodorus  {Lib.  v.  31.)  tells  us,  tlnit  the  Celts  had  iiards, 
who  sang  to  musical  instruments:  and  Strabo  (L  b.  iv.) 
testifies  that  they  were  treated  witli  respect  approaching 
to  veneration.  The  passage  of  Tacitus  {Germ.  7.)  is  a 
doubtful  reading.  Ileyne  does  not  venture  to  decide 
wlietlicT  it  is  biirditiK.,  as  some  who  expbdn  it  to  mean 
bard's  Sony,  maintain;  or  bardas,  whicli.  HOcoiding  to 
Ailehing.  i.s  tlie  true  reading,  and  signifies  merely  war- 
cry.  Tiie  first  Welsh  bards, of  whom  anything  is  extant, 
are  Talie.-in,  Aneurin.and  Llywarcli,  of  the  6th  century; 
but  their  language  is  imperfectly  understood.  From  the 
days  of  these  monarchs  of  the  bards,  wo  have  nothing 
further  till  the  miildle  of  the  10th  century,  when  the 
reputation  of  the  order  was  increased  under  the  auspices 
of  Howel  Dda.  A  code  of  laws  was  framed  by  that  j>rince, 
to  regulate  their  dutie.s  and  fix  their  privileges.  They 
were  distributed  into  three  classes,  witli  a  fixed  allow- 
nnee;  degrees  of  rank  were  established,  and  prize-contests 
instituted.  Their  order  was  frequently  honoreil  by  the 
admission  of  princes,  among  whom  was  Llewellyn.  la>t 
king  of  Wales,  The  M  elsh,  kejit  in  awe  as  they  were  l)y 
the  Romans,  harassed  by  the  Saxons,  and  eternally  jeai- 
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ons  of  the  attacks,  the  encroachments,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  aliens,  were,  on  this  accontit,  attached  to  tlieir 
Celtic  manners.  This  situation  and  these  circumstances 
inspired  them  with  a  proud  and  obstinate  determination  ' 
to  maititain  a  national  distinction,  and  prt'serve  their 
ancient  usages,  tnnong  which  the  bardic  profession  was  .so  | 
eminent.  Sensible  of  the  Influence  of  their  traditional  I 


poetry  in  keeping  alive  the  ideas  of  military  valor  and 
of  ancient  glory  among  tlie  people,  Edward  I.  is  said  to 
liave  collected  all  the  Welsh  bards,  and  caused  them  to 
be  hanged,  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers  up  of  sedition.  On 
this  incident  is  founded  Gray’s  w’ell-known  ode,  Tht 
Bard.  Wo,  however,  find  them  exiating  at  a  much  later 
period,  but  confining  themselves  to  the  liumble  task  of 
compiling  private  genealogies.  But  little  i.s  known  of 
the  music  and  measures  of  the  bards;  their  jnosudy  de¬ 
pended  much  on  alliteration ;  their  instruments  were  the 
harp,  the  pipe,  and  tlie  erwth,  or  lute.  The  bardic  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Irish  bears  a  strong  aftinity  to  that  of  tlio 
Welsh.  The  genealogical  sonnets  of  the  Irish  bards  are 
still  the  cliief  foumlations  of  the  ancient  hi.story  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Their  songs  are  strongly  niarUeil  w'lth  the  traces 
of  Scaldic  imagination,  wliich  still  ajipeai's  among  the 
•‘tale-tellers,”  a  sort  of  poetii-al  hi.'torians,  supposed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  bards.  Tliere  was,  also,  evidently 
a  connection  of  the  W'elsh  with  Armorica.  Hence,  in 
the  early  French  romances,  we  often  find  tlie  scene  laid 
in  Wales;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  fictions  have 
p.issed  from  llie  Troubadours  into  tlio  tales  of  tiie  Welsh. 
In  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland,  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  many  of  the  compositions  of  their  old  bards 
still  preserved,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the 
j  poems  of  OssittHy  q.  v.  Many  of  tlie  finest  old  bardic 
remains  may  be  found  in  the  ^fablnogion  of  Lady  C. 
Guest,  (London,  1850.)  —  I8ee  Eisteddfod. 

— In  modern  parlance;  a  poet. 

“Nor  know  we  when  to  ipare,  or  where  to  strike. 

Our  hard$  and  censors  are  so  much  alike." — Byron. 

— fFr.  tart/e;  Icel.  bardiy  a  shield.]  {Aiitiq.)  A  horse’s 
defensive  armor. 

{Cookery.)  A  strip  of  bacon  used  in  larding  meat  while 
roasting. 

Bard,  Samuel, an  American  physician,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
on  l.-t  April,  1742.  He  studied  medicine  at  Lomlon  and 
Edinburgh,  w’here  he  received  Ids  M.D.  degree  in  1765. 
On  his  return  to  liis  native  country,  he  founded  at  New 
York  a  scliool  of  medicine,  a  public  library,  and  a  lios- 
})ital  fop  the  use  of  tlie  i»upils.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  illustrious  W’ashingtoii.  In  1813,  ho  was  nominated 
Pre.-'ident  of  tlie  College  of  Surgeons  at  New  York.  D. 
24th  May.  1821. 

Bardasti,  n.  [Fr.  hardache ;  It.  hnrdascia.  from  Ar.  bar- 
dadjy  a  slave,  captive.]  A  boy  kej>t  for  an  unnatural  pur¬ 
pose. —  Uebster. 

Bard'ed,  a.  {Antig.)  Wearing  defensive  armor:  as 
harded  horses.  —  JJollinshed. 

{Her.)  Richly  caparisoned;  as,  ^^barded,  and  richly 
trapped.”  —  Stow. 

BarcleJianists,  (hrtr-rfc'sa-niV.t,)  n.  pL  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
Christian  sect  wldch  fiourished  in  Mesopotamia,  from 
A.  D.  161  to  180.  They  were  the  followers  of  Bardesanes, 
of  Edessa,  who  at  one  time  advocated  the  tenets  of  Val¬ 
entinus,  the  Egyptian,  though  he  afterwards  abjured 
them.  Mosheini  contends  against  this  view,  declaring 
that  Bardesanes  adndtted  two  pr  inciples,  like  the  Mani- 
ch£eans.  His  followers  denied  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Resurrection,  and  continued  to  exist  as  late  as  the  5th 
century. 

Bard'i'o,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  bards,  or  their 
poetry. 

Bardiiglione,  n.  {Cbem.)  A  blue  variety  of  anhydrous 
sulj'hate  of  lime,  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Barcl'isli,  a.  That  wliich  pi'rtains  to,  or  is  composed 
by,  a  bard  or  bards ;  as,  “  bardish  impostures.”  —  SeUien. 
l$ar<l'is»ni,  ti.  Bardic  science ;  the  learning  and  maxims 
of  barfls. 

Bartriiiii^,  n.  A  little  or  inferior  hard,  (r  ) 

Bard  olpli,  in  JUinou,  a  post-village  of  McDonough 
CO.,  67  m.  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

Bard'soy,  a  small  island  of  N.  Wales,  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
near  the  N.  point  of  Cardigan  Bay,  co.  Caruarvou.  Lat. 
52°  45'  N  ,  Lon.  4°  46'  IV.  It  i.s  uccessilde  only  on  the 
S.E.  side,  wliere  there  is  a  small,  well-sheltered  harbor 
for  small  ve.'sels.  It  owes  its  present  namefrom  having 
been  the  last  refuge  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
Bards'toivn,or  Bairds'to^ ii.in  KentvchyytK  post- 
town  and  Cap.  of  Nelson  co.,  40  m.  S.E  of  Louisville, 
and  60  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  a  handsome  and  pros¬ 
perous  place.  Pop.  6,187. 

Bards'tovii  JuiK'tion,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-ofiic© 
of  Bullitt  CO. 

Bare,  a.  [A  S.  bar  or  herr ;  Icel.  her  ;  Ileb.  bar,  to  open, 
to  make  evident.]  Naked;  without  clothes  or  covering; 
as,  abare  expanse  — Uncovered  out  of  respect;  as, fore¬ 
headed. 

“Though  thi*  lords  used  to  he  covered  whilst  the  commoni 
were  fcure.  ' — Lord  C’Direndon. 

— Plain:  siniiile;  without  ornament:  unpolished,  (r.) 

“  Yet  was  their  manners  then  but  bare  and  plain.’'—  Spenstr. 
—Poor;  empty;  unfurnished:  indigent. 

“Even  from  a  hare  treasury."  —  Dryden. 

— Threadharo;  much  worn. 

“  For  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your 
bare  words."— 6”AaAs. 

— Mere;  unaccompanied;  alone. 

“  It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  bad  punished."— NAaJks. 

— Raw;  excoriated;  as,  a  bare  wound. 

— n.  Substance;  surface;  body.  (R.) 

— v.a.  To  lay  open;  to  strip  off  a  covering;  to  make  naked. 

“  The  turtle  on  the  bared  brnnch, 

Laments  the  wouuds  thutdeuth  did  launch."  —  Spenter. 

'  Bare,  the  old  preterite  of  bear ;  now  written  bore. 
Bare'bone^  n.  [From  bare  and  hone.]  One  so  lean  that 
I  the  hones  appear;  a  thin,  attenuated  person. 

I  “  Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebone.''’^Shakt. 


BARF 


BARI 


BARK 
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Bare-bone,  or  Bau'bone,  Praise-God,  a  member  of 
the  lepslative  body  assembled  by  Cromwell  in  16M 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlhinient.  Tlieroval- 
ists  fimetiously  distinguished  him  by  clling  the  cmven- 
tion  5are6on<»  s  i\irliaiHeyit.  At  tl»e  time  wIkmi  Ol*iht:iI 
Monk  wiLS  in  London,  B.  headed  the  m.ibvvho  prea.mied 
a  iiftition  to  parliament,  against  the  recall  oi  Charles  II 
—  It  is  said  that  there  were  three  brothers  of  this  lamilv 
each  of  whom  had  a  sentence  to  his  name,  vi/, ;  Praise- 
G.al  Barelame:  ”  “  Christ -came -into- the-world-to  save 
Barebone,”  and  “If-Christ-had-not-died-thon-hadst-been- 
damned  Barebone.”  The  parent  of  this  hopeful  familv 
could  scarcely  have  carried  his  fanaticism  lurther  ili 
christening  his  children. 

BtATA^  a.  So  lean  that  the  bones  are  visible. 

1Shi*0  d.  ^\  itli  tlio  fiiC6  biire  or  uncov(Ti‘d. 

•'  Your  Prenoh  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  aud  then  vou  will 
play  bart/aced."  —Shaki.  ^ 

— Shameles.<;  impudent;  glaring. 

“It  is  most  certain,  that  6tire/fice</  bawdry  is  the  poorest  pre¬ 
tence  to.jvit  imaginable.”— ZlryJen. 


Bare'faoortly^a^ip.  Openly; 
serve  or  disguise. 


shamefully;  without  re- 


*•  Though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  hartfactdly. 

Locke. 

facoclnt^ss,  n.  Effrontery;  JiS'^urance;  audacity. 

Bai*o  loot,  a.  \\  ith  the  feet  bare;  Iniviug  on  ncitlier 
shoes  nor  .stui  kings. 

{Keel.  Hut.)  *\n  appellation  given  to  certain  monks 
and  nuns,  who  abstain  from  wearing  any  covering  on 
the  feet,  or  who,  instead  of  shoes,  wear  only  sandals. 
Tliey  do  not  constitute  a  sep.irate  order  in  tiie  Uoinan 
Catholic  Cburi'h.  but  are  to  be  lomui  asahighergraiieof 
ascetics  among  most  of  the  orders  of  Carmelite.s,  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  Augustines,  Capuchin.s,  &c. 

Bar^S:es,  [ba-rdf,)  a  village  of  France,  dep,  Ilantes 
Pyrenees,  on  the  frontier  of  Spain.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  sulpliurous  and  thermal  waters,  the  heat  of  wiiicli 
varies  from  73°  to  \10^  F.  These  liiglily  esteemed  spas 
are  greatly  celebrated  for  their  elhcacy  in  all  scrofulous 
diseases,  tumors,  ctitaneous  eruptions,  rheiunatisms,  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  muscles  or  teiidous,  chronic  wounds,  or 
indolent  ulcers.  ’ 

Biir^a^es,  n.  (Cbm.)  The  name  given,  from  the  above 
village,  (though,  in  reality,  the  seat  of  nnuiufacture  is  at 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre.)  to  mixed  tissues  adapted  for  wo¬ 
men's  dresses.  B.  are  usually  a  mixture  of  silk  an<l 
worsted;  an  inferior  kind  being  compose*!  of  cotton  and 
worsted.  They  vary  in  color,  and  ai*e  sometimes  light  in 
tint,  with  printe*!  patterns.  All  are  of  a  slight  fabric  for 
summer  wear.  The  best  are  still  maiiufaetureii  in  France. 

Bar'e;^lne,GLciRixj2,  Zoogbne,  Plombierine,  n.  {Chem.) 
A  gelatinous  orgviuic  deposit  at  the  hot  wells  of  Bareges, 
and  other  places,  destitute  apparently  of  organization, 
and  therefore  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  water 
on  plants.  It  iinjiarts  a  llA^sh-broth  flavor  and  odor  to 
the  water,  which  is  much  prized,  and  is  sometimes  imi¬ 
tated  by  adding  animal  gelatine  to  the  sulphur-baths 
where  B.  is  tlefi>-ient. 

Barc'-g‘ita%vii«  a.  Eaten  bare. 

“  By  treason's  tooth  hare-gnawn  and  cankerbit."  —  Shake. 

Bare^-liandotl,  a.  With  the  hands  bare. 

Bare'tl<^a(l0(l,  a.  With  the  head  uncovered,  whether 
out  of  respect  or  any  otlier  eau.se. 

*•  Next,  before  the  chariot  went  two  men  bare-headed."  Bacon. 

Baro'tioa<leclness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
bareheaded. 

Bareilly,  fba-r>7^)  a  district  of  Britisli  India,  forming 
a  portion  of  Rohiicnnd,  having  the  Kumatui  hills  on  the 

-  N.,  the  Gango.s  on  the  W.,  a  i)«)rtion  of  Omle  on  the  E. 
and  S.,  and  Fun  nckabad,  Alighur,  and  Moradabad  on 
the  N.  and  W.  Lat.  between  and  29°  N.  Area,  2,937 
8<p  m.  Pop  1.143.657. 

Bvreilly.  capibil  of  the  above  district,  stands  on  an  afliu- 
eiitof  tlie Ganges.  118  m.  N.E.of  Agra.  lAt.  28°  23'  N., 
Lon.  16'  E-  It  has  several  nnmques,  a  strong  quad¬ 
rangular  eitadel,  agreat  nnniberof  Persian  and  llimloo 
Schools,  an  English  college,  and  is  the  hea<l-qnnrter8  of  a 
civil  establishment  and  circuit  e4mit.  I'op.  111,300. 

Baro'-leg'^ed,  a.  With  the  legs  bare. 

Barely,  udv.  Nakedly;  poorly;  mendy;  scarcely. 

“He  barely  n!im''d  the  street,  promis’d  the  wine, 

But  his  kiud  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.  "  —  Donne. 

Bare'  ^lountaiii,  in  Xew  York^  a  peak  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  Ilighl  ind.s,  in  Orange  co. 

Bare'-nceked,  a.  With  the  neck  bare,  nake*i,  or  ex¬ 
posed. 

Bare'noss,  n.  State  of  being  bare;  nakednes.s;  lean¬ 
ness;  poverty;  defect  of  clothes. 

“  You  h'|-ely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ournelvca, 

Aud  mjcx  U5  wi'h  our  barenete.  '  —  S^ak4. 

Bar'entas,  <»r  M  viexts.  Willem,  a  celebrated  Dutch  pi¬ 
lot  and  n.ivigitor  of  the  16th  century,  who  made  .several 
voyages  tow, mi  the  North  P)le,  and  discovered  the  I.sles 
of  Spitzbergen.  Uim.self  and  crew  were  the  first  Euro¬ 
peans  who  wintereil  in  the  Polar  regions.  I).  1597. 

Bare'poIe.H,  a.  (iVaaf)  Applied  to  a  sliip  lying  to. 
without  any  sail  set  whatever,  in  a  gale  of  w’ind;  gener¬ 
ally  spo  tking,  in  con.seipiencG  of  heitig  on  a  lee-shorc. 

Bare'-piiin  j>,  n.  A  ptnnp  for  drawing  liquor  out  of  a 
ca-sk  or  otlier  receptacle  — Crabhe., 

Baro'-ribhod,  a.  Lean.  —  Shaks. 

Bai*os'%'ille,  in  O/ao,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

Bare'vilic,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster 
county. 

Bare'- worn,  n.  Worn  to  a  condition  of  bareness. 

Bar'-fee,  «.  {Kny.  Lmo.)  A  fee  taken  by  the  sheriff, 
time  out  of  mind,  tor  every  prisoner  who  is  acquitted.  I 

Bar'lield,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Mississippi  co.  1 


Barllenr,  {har'Jloor,)fi  Hm.all  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
La  Mimche,  15  in.  from  Cherbourg.  It  is  now  a  jilace  of 
little  importance,  but  it  is  noteworthy  us  being  the  port 


from  whence  it  is  believe*!  that  William  the  Conqueror 
set  out  on  his  invasion  of  England.  —  'The  cape  of  i?.,  18 
m.  E.  of  Cherbourg,  has  a  lighthouse  271  feel  high. 

Bar'«“o,  a  town  ol  N.  Italy,  prov.  Coni,  28  in.  S.S.W.  of 
I  urin  :  pop.  4,290 

Bjir'^a,  a  t«)wn  of  Central  Italy,  prov  of  Lucca,  near  the 
Serchio.  16  m  N.  of  Liicea.  'rhere  are  fine  quarries  of 
jasper  in  its  vieitiity.  8,569, 

Bar'y:aiii,n.  (Fr.  barguignrr,  to  higgle;  It.  bargagnare, 
tt)  cavil,  to  contend;  Ironl  Ij.  Lat.  barcaniure.,  to  make 
or  start  -litficuliies,  from  barcu,  the  goods  which  a  sliip 
brings  into  port.]  A  contest  or  wrangling;  a  c^mtest 
between  buyer  and  seller;  a  firm  and  secure  agreement 
or  contract  between  parties. 

Give  me  but  my  price  for  the  ether  two.  and  you  shall  even 
have  that  into  lUe  tiuri/uoi.”  —  L' Lstrayiye. 

—A  sti|uiliitioii ;  HU  agreeiiR'iit  of  iiiiy  kiud ;  a  thing  bought 
and  sold. 

■'  I  am  sorry  for  thy  misfortune;  however,  we  must  make  the 
be.sl  of  a  had  bargain."  —  Arbuthnot. 

—  A  g  iinful  or  lucrative  trausaoliiin.  —  Bv  usage,  the  word 
B.  has  come  to  bo  taken  for  such  Irau-iactioiis  a.s  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  buyer;  otherwise  the  term  is  iiualitied  as 
“a  bad  harfiain.'^ 

{Law.)  Banjain  and  Salr.  A  contract  or  bargain  by 
the  owner  of  laud,  in  consideration  of  money,  or  its 
cijuivalent,  paid,  to  sell  land  to  another  person,  called 
the  bavgainre,  whereupon  a  use  arises  in  favor  of  tlie 
latter,  to  whom  the  sidsin  is  transferred  by  force  of  the 
statute  of  uses.  All  things,  for  the  most  part,  that  may 
be  granted  by  any  deed  m.iy  he  granted  by  bargain  and 
sale,  and  an  estate  may  hi-  created  in  fee,  for  life  or  for 
years.  It  is  a  very  common  form  of  conveyance  in  the 
U.  States. 

Bar';;:ain,  v.  i.  To  higgle;  to  make  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment. 

The  thrifty  state  will  bargain  ere  they  fight.”  —  Dryden. 

— w.  a.  To  transfer  anything  fur  a  cun.<»ideratiori. 

BarRaiiieo',  n.  [0.  Fr.  (ium.)  The  party 

in  a  contract  who  receives,  or  agrees  to  receive,  the 
property  sold.  —  Blacl-xtnnf. 

Bar'jfainor.  Bargraiiior',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes 
a  bargain,  or  eontracts  with  another. - facobs. 

Bar'^faintou'li.  in  Netv  Jerseg,  a  post-village  and  port 
of  entry,  in  tlie  S.E.  of  Atlantic  co.,  55  m.  S.S.K.  of 
Camden. 

Barg-e,  (barj,)  n.  [Fr.  bargr  ;  Diit.  bargie,  radically  the 
same  as  fcurA-.]  (M.ir.)  .\  vessel  or  boat  of  |deasure  or 
state ;  usually  decorated,  as,  tlie  Imrgr.  of  tlie  Lord  Mayor 
ot  London. 

“  Plac’d  in  the  gilded  barge. 

Proud  with  the  burden  of  80  sweet  a  charge.”  —  VTalter. 

•A  large  boat  used  by  the  commander  of  a  vessel  of  wtir. 

••  When  I  had  taken  my  barge  and  gone  ashore.”  —  Raleigh. 

— A  flat-liottomed  roomy  boat  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Sve 

B  ar^e'-l>oar<l,  n.  {Areh.)  A  terra  applied  to  inclined 
projecting  boards  placed  at  the  gable  of  a  building,  and 
hiding  the  horizontal  timbers  of  the  roof,  as  in  fig.  291. 


Fig.  291.  —  BAROE-BO.ARD. 

Barj^e'-coii|>lC!>i«  n. p/.  {Arch.)  Two  beams  mortised 
and  tenoned  together  for  strengthening  the  building. 
The  term  is  not  much  used. 

Bar^e'-coiirse,  n.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  the  tiling 
wliich  projects  over  the  gable  of  a  building,  and  is  made 
up  below  with  murlar. 

Bar^e'iiiaii,  n.  The  man  who  manages  or  steers  a 
barge 

Bar;;'e'-iiiaHtor«  n.  The  proprietor  or  owner  of  a 
barge,  who  carries  goods  tor  hire. 

Biir'g^'er.m'illc,  in  Indiana,  a  po.st-{»flice  of  Johnson  co. 

Bar'-;;:owii«  n.  In  England,  the  gown  worn  by  a  bar¬ 
rister,  or  memlier  of  the  bar. 

Bar'Iiaiii,  Richard  Harris,  better  known  by  his  literary 
pseudonym  of  “Thomas  Inooi.dsby,”  b.  at  Canterbury, 
ITSS.  Me  was  aj>pointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  FauTs,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1821.  B  was  the  author  of  the  famous  It^oldshi/ 
Legends,  a  serie.s  of  burlesque  poems,  which  have  obtained 
immense  popularity.  Ho  also  published  a  novel  called 
My  Ontsin  Nicholas.  D.  1845. 

Bar'hain<4ville,  in  Virginia,  a  vill.  of  New  Kent  co. 

Bari.  (anc.  B  iriuin,)  a  fortified  seaport  and  citv  ol  S. 
Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic, 
60  m.  N.N.W.  of  'rareiitiini ;  Lat.  41°  7'  52"  N.,  I^on.  16° 
63'  4"  E.  It  is  a  iiiean  and  ill-built  place,  with  narrow 
and  dirty  streets.  Man/.  Cotton,  gla.s8,  silk,  hats,  soap, 
&c.  'The  port,  which  is  encumbered  with  sand,  only 
admits  small  vessels.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is 


referred  to  by  Horace,  *^Bari  mcpnia  piscosi^*  (Sat.  I.  5.). 
In  mure  nmilfrn  times  it  fell  successively  into  the  posse¬ 
sion  of  tlie  Saracens  and  Normans.  Pnp.  50,524. 
Barig-azzo.  (bar’e-gats'o,)  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
of  Imnigiana.  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  wliicli  iiatnrai 
fires  issue  Irom  tlie  soil,  a  jdieiiomenou  similar  to  that  of 
dbetramabt,  q.  v. 

Barilo.  (bat^'e-laC,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  3  m.  from  Malfi  ; 
t'O/i.  about  4.000. 

Barilla.  (6u-ni7a,)  n.  [Sp.]  (riiem.)  The  name  given 
to  eorniiiei-cial  alkalies,  iornierly  imported  from  Alicante, 
.Malaga,  Ac.  It  is  tlie  asli  of  tiie  Balsidu  and  other  sea- 
plants.  it  was  innch  used  in  soap  manufacture,  hut  is 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  carbonate  of  soda 
obtained  from  coinnion  salt. 

Bar'iliot.  n.  ( Fr.J  A  small  cask,  or  somethinr  like 
(uie  ;  a  little  barr*'!. 

Bar'iii«;i^,  Alexander.  See  Ashburton. 

Bar'iii^.  in  Maine,  a  post-townsliip  of  Washington  co., 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  St,  Croix  river,  150  m.  N.E.  by  ii. 
of  Augusta ;  pop.  364. 

Bar'-iron,  n.(d/efii/.)Iron  wronght  into  niallcahle  bars. 
BarJiaiir.  n.  (Mux.)  S<*e  Barytone. 

BariiiilT,  (bair'e-um,)  n.  [Or.  barox,  heavy.)  (C/irnn.) 
A  silver-wliite  metal,  inferior  in  lustre  to  cast-iron  ;  sytii- 
bol,  Ba;  atomic  weight,  6S’5;  sp.  gray,  aliout  4.  It  melts 
below  redness,  and  is  not  volatile  at  a  red  lieat;  it  is 
ductile  and  malleable,  and  decomposes  water  rapidly. 
It  may  be  formed  by  voltaic  decomposition  from  the 
anhydrous  chloride.  Owing  to  tlie  ditiiciilty  witli  whicli 
it  is  jirepared,  little  is  known  of  its  properties.  It  is  tlie 
metallic  base  of  tiie  alkaline  earth  baryta.  It  forms  two 
oxides  —  the  protoxide,  BaO,  and  the  peroxide,  BaO,; 
the  former  only  forms  salt. 

Chloride  of  B.  is  made  liy  dissolvingcarbonate  of  baryta 
in  hydrocliloric  acid,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  It 
is  a  colorless  salt,  crystallizing  in  flat  four-sided  tables, 
and  dissolving  in  tliree  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of 
liot  water.  Its  solution  forms  tiie  usual  test  for  snl- 
pliuric  acid,  wliich  it  indicates  by  lorming  a  wliite  pre¬ 
cipitate  inscdnble  in  nitric  acid.  B'lrtii.  BaCl-t-2Aq 

I'ernxide  uf  B.  The  peroxide  or  binoxide  (d'  Ijarinni  is 
much  used  in  cliemistry,  it  being  prone  to  give  up  its 
second  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  carbon,  pliosplioi  us, 
boron,  and  metals,  at  a  red  iieat.  Hence  its  use  in  form¬ 
ing  rare  peroxides  of  certain  melals.  It  is  formed  by 
passing  oxygen  over  anliydrous  l.aryfa  at  a  red  In  at,  dr 
by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  ol  equal  parts  of  clilo- 
rate  of  potasli  and  jmre  baryta.  The  cliloride  of  potas¬ 
sium  is  waslied  out,  and  the  hydrated  binoxide  remains 
beliind  in  file  form  of  a  wliite  powder. 

Bar'-Jcsiis.  See  Klvm.as. 

Bark,  n.  [  Dan.  barke ;  Gcr.  l  arke. ;  A.S.  htorgan.  to  pnv 
tect,  to  ileihinl.]  {IDd.)  'Flit*  extornal  coating  of  an  cx- 
ogonons  or  dicutylciltinous  stem  atnl  its  branches.  It  U 
distinguished  from  the  rind  or  ya/^-e  bark  of  an  endoge¬ 
nous  or  of  an  acrogenon.s  stem,  by  its  mode  of  growth, 
and  by  the  ease  with  which  it  imiy  be  separated  troiii 
the  wood  beneath,  'i'he  hark  presents  thiee  distinct 
layers,  independently  of  the  eiiidermis  which  is  common 
to  it,  with  other  external  parts  of  the  plant.  These 
three  layers,  proceeding  Irom  within  outwards,  are 
known  as  the  hber,  or  inner  hark ;  the  cellular  envelope, 
ov  green  layer and  the  suberous,  or  corky  layer.  Some 
botanists  apjily  to  these  three  layers,  respectively,  the 
Greek  terms,  eiid*fj>hl(p.uni,  vie.snphla’uvi,  and  epipUlaum. 
The  bark  is  connected  organically  with  the  wood  by 
means  of  the  medullary  rays  and  cambium-layer.  (See 
Stem.)  It  develops  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  wool!;  for  while  the  latter  increases  by  additions  to 
the  outer  surface,  tlie  bark  increases  by  additions  to  the 
inner.  Each  layer  of  the  bark  gr(»w8  separately;  the 
two  outer  layers,  constituting  the  cellular  system  of  the 
bark,  rarely  cuntiiiue  to  grow  alter  a  few  years,  but  be¬ 
come  dead  structures  on  the  surlace  of  the  tree.  The 
inner  bark,  liowever,  continues  to  grow'  throughout  the 
life  of  the  individual,  by  the  addition  of  anmmi  layers 
on  its  inner  surface  from  the  cambium  layer  of  the  wood. 
In  some  trees,  the  oak  for  example,  up  to  a  certain  age, 
these  liber  layers  may  he  readily  observed.  (See  Liber.) 
The  outer  layers  of  the  hark,  from  the  distention  to 
which  they  are  exposed  by  the  growth  of  the  wood  be¬ 
neath,  generally  become  cracked  in  various  directions, 
and  give  a  rugged  look  to  the  trunk,  i\s  in  the  elm  and 
cork-oak.  In  some  trees,  however,  as  the  beech,  the 
bark  always  remains  smooth,  owing  jmrtly  to  the  small 
development  of  cellular  hirers,  and  partly  to  the  great 
distensibility  of  the  layers.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
bark  which  enter  largely  into  commerce;  being  used  for 
processes  in  the  arts,  or  for  medicines.  'These  will  he 
found  noticed  in  separate  articles,  under  the  botanical 
names  of  the  genera  which  include  the  plants  producing 
them. 

{Med.)  Though  the  rinds  of  many  trees  hid]  jdants  are 
used  in  medicine,  all  of  them  possessing  more  or  less 
tonic  properties,  the  word  B.  is  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  that  of  the  Cinchona  tree,  or  Peruvian  bark, 
and  its  active  principle,  quinine.  —  The  njedicinul  action 
of  all  B.  is  nearly  similar,  though  simie  few  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  action  of  their  own.  Taken  generally,  liow’ever, 
they  act  as  tonics,  astringents,  antiseptics,  and  stomach¬ 
ics,  while  tlie  Peruvian  B.  is,  in  addition,  a  febrifuge  of  the 
highest  order,  especially  so  in  all  fevers  characterized  by 
periodicities  of  action:  hence  its  great  eflBcacy  in  inter¬ 
mittent  and  remittent  fevers,  gangrene,  typhoid  fevers, 
ami  all  neuralgic  affections.  —  See  Cinchona,  Peruvian 
Bare,  Quinine,  Ac. 

— V.  a.  To  strip  off  hark. 

”  The  severent  peoalties  ou^htto  be  put  upoo  barking  any  tree 
that  is  not  felled.”  —  Sir  W.  Temple. 

—To  cover  or  enclose  with  bark. 
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a«ar3i,  n.  Tho  peculiar  noise  made  l\v  a  dog,  wolf,  <kc. 

— V.  a.  To  make  tlie  noise  of  dogs,  when  they  threaten  or 
pursue. 

**  In  vain  the  herdman  calls  him  back  again. 

The  dogs  stand  off  afar,  and  bark  in  vain.'*  —  Cowlej/. 

— To  clamor  at;  to  vociferously  ftnportune;  to  imrsue 
with  reproaches. 

"  You  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord!" — Shakt. 

Cark*  n.  [Fr.  barque.;  L.  Lat.  6arca  ;  Icel.  harhr^  at  light 
boat  or  skiflT.J  {Naul.)  A  general  name  apjalied  to 
auiy  small  sailing-craft,  barge,  &c. —  Spocificailly  appUtul 
to  a  vessel  carrying  three  masts,  init  witliout  a  mizzen- 
topsail ;  that  is  to  say,  having  her  fore  and  main-masts 
rigged  as  a  ship^  and  her  mizzen  as  a  schponer.  In  this 
restricted  sense  it  is  more  properly  written  barque. 


Bar'kal,  or  .Teb-ei.-Barkal  A  singular  sand-stone  rock 
in  Nubia,  situated  in  Lat.  31'  N.,  ami  Lon.  31®  46'  E., 
about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
quite  isolatc<l,  perpemlicular  on  tlje  side  facing  tin* 
river,  and  very  steep  on  all.  It  is  about  two  niiins  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  400  feet  in  height,  its 
summit  forming  a  pretty  broad  plateau.  Between  it 
and  the  river  are  the  remains  of  some  magnificent 
temples,  the  two  principal  ones  being  known  as  the 
Typhonium,  and  the  (Ireat  Temple,  (»ne  of  the  largest 
monumental  ruins  of  Nubia.  Tl»e  an'ueut  city  of  Na- 
pata  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  vicinity. 

Burk'-bod,  n.  {Gardening.)  A  hot-bed,  formed  beneath 
of  tanner’s  bark.  —  Booth. 

Bark'-bootle,  B.ark-chafer,  n.  {Zodl.)  SeeScoLYTin.®. 
and  XYi.opn^Gi. 

Bark'-boiiiid,  a.  With  the  bark  too  adhesive  or  close, 
as  i.s  sometinn*s  seen  in  trees. 

Bark  Camp  Mills,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
M’hitley  co. 

Bark'er,  n.  Any  person  who  barks  or  makes  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  clamor  or  noise. 

“  Rut  they  nre  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me,  these  hark- 
era.”  —  Jten  Jonaon. 

— One  who  barks  or  strips  trees  of  their  bark. 

— In  England,  the  name  is  sometinu'S  given  to  a  person 
who  stands  at  shop-doors  to  solicit  the  custom  of  pas¬ 
sers-by. 

Bar'kor,  in  New  Tork,  a  township  of  Broomo  co. ; 
p^p.  1 ,396. 

Barker's  Mill,  u.  (^©called  from  the  name 

of  the  inventor.)  An  early  form  of  vertical  recoil  water¬ 
wheel,  invented  in  the  17ili  century, in  whicli  the  water 
m()ve.s  tlie  wheel  from  wliicli  it  is.sues  by  its  reaction  or 
C(»unter-pressuro  as  it  is.sues  from  the  orifices. —  Webster. 

Bar'kcrsvillo,  in  New  York.,  a  post-office  of  Sara¬ 
toga  CO. 

Bar'korvillo.  in  Massnrhnsrtls,  a  thriving  village  of 
Pittsfield  township,  Berkshire  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Spring- 

fieM. 

Bark'ory,  u.  A  tan  home  — B  ‘Oth. 

Barkes'^lale,  in  Yh-fjinia,  a  post-office  of  Halifax  co. 

Bark'*s:allo<l,  a.  With  the  bark  galled  or  excoriated, 
as  by  tliorns. 

Barkliain'4«toad,  in  f^mnertirnt,  post-township  of 
Litchfield  CO.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  IIarib)rd.  It  is  a  pro.s- 
perous  place,  and  noted  for  its  liardware  manufacture.s. 
7*0/).  1,439. 

Bark'siiu*,  a  town  ami  par.  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
on  the  Boding,  8  in.  E.  of  Lomlon ;  /)"/>.  12,215. 

Bark'iii;g‘-bl rd,  n.  See  Ciikucau. 

Bark'ing'-iron.s,  n.pl.  In.struments  used  for  barking 
trees. 

Bark'loss,  n.  Destitute  of,  or  without,  bark. 

Ilark'loy,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pnj). 
about  H43. 

Kark'-louso,  n. ;  pi.  Bvrk'-ltce.  (Zool.)  A  species  of 
Aplii.<,  that  infests  the  bark  of  trees.  —  See  Aphis. 

Barkok',  Malek-al-Dhaek-Abu-Said,  a  Mameluke  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Egypt,  ami  founder  of  the  Circassian  or  Borgite 
dynasty.  He  wrested  the  throne  from  the  last  of  the 
Jitihnrilrs.  or  Tartars,  about  1390.  In  tlie  early  part 
of  his  ndgu  of  8  years,  he  wjis  liura-'sod  by  many  sedi- 
tion.s  and  incursions :  but  was  later  distinguislied  as  a 
patron  of  the  arts  and  letters 

Bark'^pit,  n  A  pit  filled  with  bark  ami  water,  in  which 
hides  are  steepe<l  in  fanning.  —  B“<>th. 

Bark'  Stiver,  in  M7.s-con«»n,  rising  in  Wiisldngton  co., 
ent'*rs  Ibx  k  Kiver  in  Jefferson  co. 

— A  p«>st-office  of  Jefferson  cf). 

Bark'-Hf  ove,  ?i.  A  glazed  structure  for  keeping  tropical 
plants,  having  a  bed  <»f  tanner's  bark,  or  other  ferment¬ 
able  mutter  which  produces  a  moist  lieat.  —  Brande. 

Bark'toii,  in  lllinoi.<,  a  village  of  Saline  co.,  8  m.  S.W. 
of  Raleigh. 

Bark'y,  a.  Consisting  of.  or  containing  bark. 

"Joy  so  euriogs  tUe  barky  fingers  of  the  ii\m.''-~iihak$. 
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Bar'laamit<^s,n.  p?.  (Eccl.  ITist.)  A  religious  sect  com¬ 
posed  of  the  followers  of  Barhiain,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
and  a  monk  of  tlie  onler  of  St.  Basil;  who,  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  after 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  latter,  became  an  advocate 
of  the  former.  He  brought  a  complaint  belore  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  C*>n8tMntiTiople,  against  the  tenets  of  the  Hesy- 
dnsice,  or  “  Quiet i.sls,’*  the  name  given  to  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos.  The  cause  was  tried,  and  the  monks  ac¬ 
quitted,  in  l.‘i37.  In  133'J,  Barlaam  was  tlie  Emperor's 
ambassador  to  the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  for  a  union  of  the 
two  churches.  The  old  controversy  was  afterwards  re¬ 
newed,  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  it  proceed,  that  a  council 
was  held  at  Constaiitiuople,  11th  June,  B341.  m  whicli 
tlie  monks,  wiih  Palainos  at  their  liead,  were  victorious. 
The  B.  were  condemned  by  subsequent  councils,  and 
Barlaam  himself  is  said  to  have  once  more  Joined  the 
Latins.  He  d.  about  1348. 

Bar'le-l>u<%  or  Bar-sur-Ornain,  a  town  of  France, 
cap.  of  dep.  of  Meuse,  on  tlie  Ornain,  128  m.  E.  of  Paris. 
In  one  of  tho  churches  is  the  celebrated  monument  of 
Ken^  de  Clmhuis,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Kh  hier,  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo. —  Mavf.  Yarn,  cotton  siuffs,  liosiery, 
&c.  Its  conJUures  de  grvseiUcs  are  highly  esteemed. 
J*np.  16.414. 

Barlo’rla,  7i.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  order 
Acantbacece. 

Barlot'ta,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Caserta.  on  the  Adriatic.  33  m.  N.W.  of  Bari;  Lat.  41° 
19' 26"  N.,  Lon.  10°  18' 10"  E.  It  is  a  large  and  well- 
built  city,  possesses  a  fine  cathedral  and  many  hand¬ 
some  jmblic  buildings.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  other  purls  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  —  Krp.  Wine,  oil,  salt,  skins,  corn,  Ac.  I\p. 
26,474. 

Bar'ley,  n.  [W.  larlys — hara,  brcail.  ami  ihjs,  a  plant; 
AS.  6e;)e:  Heb. corn,  grain.]  {But.)  The  common 
name  of  tlie  genus  IIukdeum,  q.  v. 

Bar'ley>bii*d,  n.  {Zool.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  siskin,  to  the  nightingale,  and  to  the  green¬ 
finch. 

Bar'Iey-brako,  Bar'l<*y-break,n.  (CruTu^?.)  Tlie 
name  of  a  popular  pastime,  very  common  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Jaim*s  I.,  and  whicli  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  old  writers.  It  wa.s  jilayed  by  six  persons,  tliroeof  eacli 
sex,  who  were  formeil  into  couples.  A  piece  of  groumi 
was  then  divided  into  three  iiarts,  the  centre  one  being 
called  hell.  One  of  tlie  couples  wa^  stationed  in  this 
hell,  and  their  effort  was  to  catch  either  of  the  other 
couples  in  crossing  from  the  one  side  to  the  otiier,  when 
the  couple  caught  had  to  take  up  their  place  in  tlio  cen¬ 
tre.  The  couple  in  tho  centre  were  lauiml  to  keep  to¬ 
gether;  but  the  others,  wlieu  hard  pressed,  miglit  sever. 
When  ail  had  been  taken,  the  game  was  ended  ;  and  the 
last  coujile  taken  was  said  to  be  in  hell,  their  punish¬ 
ment  appearing  to  have  consisted  in  kissing  eacli  other. 
Games  of  a  similar  kind,  more  or  le.>*K  modified,  are  still 
practised  by  young  persons  botii  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

Bar'loyoorn,  n.  A  grain  of  barley. — Tlio  third  part 
of  an  inch  in  letigth;  lienee  tho  origin  of  the  measure 
called  a  barleyo'ni.  —  iSVr  John  Barleycorn,  a  jocular 
name  given  in  Englai^l  and  Scotland  to  strong  ale  or 
beer  which  is  made  from  barley.  This  is  thesiiljectof 
a  famous  old  ballad  bearing  its  name. 

••  Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn, 

Whui  duugeri  tbou  cuuiit  miike  us  scorn!  "^Burna. 

Bar'loy*inow,  n.  The  jdacc  where  reaped  barley  is 
gathered  and  stowed  together. 

"  Whenever  by  yon  harley-mnw  T  pass. 

Before  Jiiy  e>es  will  trip  the  tidy  Was.”— Gay. 

Bfir'ley-siijrar,  n.  Sugar  boiled  till  it  is  brittle, 
{formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley,)  and  candied. — 
McCulloch. 

Bar'Iey-water.  n.  (Med.)  This  medicinal  drink  is 
made  from  the  pearl-barley,  and  may  be  either  taken 
in  its  simple  form,  wlien  cold,  or  flavored  witli  some  of 
the  substances  given  below.  As  there  is  some  art  re- 
qnin*d  in  making  barb*y-water  properly,  tlie  following 
mode  may  be  adopte<l  willi  advantage.  'Take  of — 

Cb-an  pearl-barley  .  .  2  ounces. 

Cold  water  ...  . . 43^pints. 

Pour  half  a  pint  of  the  water  on  the  Inirloy  in  a  sauce- 
jian,  and  simmer  slowly  for  ten  minutes;  pour  off  all  the 
liquor  remaininir,  and  add  the  four  pints  of  water  to  the 
softened  barley,  and  boil  slowly  till  the  quantity  is  le- 
duced  to  one-half;  strain  into  a  large  jug.  in  which  one 
or  two  slices  of  a  b-nuin  have  been  placed,  with  a  few' 
lumps  of  sugar.  When  cold,  and  properly  stirred,  a 
cupful  may  he  taken  repeatedly.  The  juice  of  a  few 
oranges,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  bruised  sugar-candy, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tamarinds,  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  lemon,  and  when  sufficiently  mixed  by 
stirring,  the  w'hole  is  to  be  again  strained,  to  keep  back 
the  seeds,  twigs,  and  stones,  ami,  acconling  to  the  ail¬ 
ment  for  wliirh  it  is  u.sed,  a  wineglassful  of  the  drink 
given  every  one  or  four  hours.  In  inflammatory  dis¬ 
ease.^,  or  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs  or  stomach,  a 
bettiT  form  of  barley-water  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
two  pints  of  boiled  liquid  1  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  and 
V/^  drachms  of  the  red  elixir  of  vitriol  (see  Drinks); 
while  in  cases  of  cough,  or  affections  of  tlie  chest,  a 
cool,  relaxing  draught,  acting  on  the  vessels  of  tlie 
throat  ami  chest,  is  produced  hy  adding  1  drachm  of 
powdered  nitre  to  each  pint  of  harley-water,  and  a  table- 
spoonlul  taken  every  hour  or  two.  Barley-water,  mad©  as 
above,  in  wiiicli  2  ounces  of  gum-arabic  have  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  a  lirachin  of  nitre  added,  makes  an  admira¬ 
ble  drink  iu  all  affections  of  the  bladder,  and  in  cases  of 
strangury. 


Barlow^  Joel,  an  American  poet,  b.  at  Reading,  Conn., 
in  1765.  In  1787,  his  reputation  was  established  by  the 
publication  of  his  greatest  poem.  The  Vision  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  which  he  deilicated  to  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  In 
the  following  year  lie  visited  England,  w'hence  he  crossed 
to  Paris,  attracted  by  the  iiew.s  of  the  revolution ;  there 
he  remained  tor  two  years,  attached  to  the  (iirondist 
party.  In  1795,  he  was  ajipoiiited  American  consul  at 
Algiers,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  On 
his  return  to  the  U.  States,  in  1808,  he  published  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  first  work,  and  re-named  it  the 
OrAumbiad.  In  l^ll,  he  was  aitpoinled  minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  French  government.  D.  near  Cracow, 
in  Poland,  12th  Dec.,  1812. 

Bar'Iow,  Peter,  f.r.s.,  a  distinguished  English  phy¬ 
sicist  and  mathematician,  B.  at  Norwich  in  1776.  lie 
was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich  fur  a  period  of  40  years.  In  1823, 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1825  received  from  it  the  Copley  medal  for  his  researches 
in  magnetism.  In  1829,  lie  was  ailmitted  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute.  His  greatest  work  is  the  Mathe- 
nuttical  and  }*hilusophical  Didionary,  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  very  scarce  and  of  great  value.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  tlie  Machinei'y  and 
Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  (1837);  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Force  and  Bapidity  of  Locomotives,  (1838);  and  of 
an  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attraction,  one  of  the  first  works 
in  whicli  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  were  distinctly 
enunciated.  1).  1862. 

Bar'Iow,  in  Oltw,  a  post-tow'nship  of  Washington  co., 
about  12  m.  W.  of  Marietta  ;  jnip.  1,194. 

Barm,  n.  [A.  '&.beorma;  Ger.  harme:  L.  Du.  5arm ; 
probably  allied  to  hat.  fvrmentum.l  Yeast:  the  scum 
rising  upon  beer,  or  other  malt  liquors,  when  ferment¬ 
ing. —  See  Yeast. 

Bar'iiiaoi<le,  Bar'iiiecido,  a.  (See  Barmecides.) 
A  term  used  to  imply  an  imaginary  or  fictitious  enter¬ 
tainment;  derived  frum  the  well-known  story  in  tho 
Arabian  Nights'  EnUrtainmaits. — “A  Barmacide  feast.” 
Thackeray. 

Bar'-iiiaid,  »t.  A  maid  or  woman  who  tends  a  bar  or 
refreshment-counter ;  as, "  abuunci»g6«rwiaic/.” —  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving. 

Bar'>Biia$ler,  n.  [Ger.  bergmri.ster,  mountain-master.] 
In  England,  the  name  given  to  an  officer  iu  mining  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Barineoidos^  {har'me^cides.)  {Hist.)  An  illustrious 
family  of  Khorassaii,  the  romance  of  whose  history'  is 
equally  familiar  to  Europeans  ami  Americans  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  (“  .Arabian  Nights’  Enter¬ 
tainments,”)  and  to  Orientals  in  the  pages  of  their  his¬ 
torians  and  poets :  and  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  the 
first  Abassides  Calijilis.  Barniec,  or  Barmek,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  family,  transmitted  the  honors  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Caliph  Ab«l-al-Malik  to  his  eon  Khulid,  and 
from  him  they  passed  to  his  son  Valiia,  who,  becoming 
tutor  to  the  famous  Haroun-al-Kaschid,  acquired  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  that  prince;  wliich,  witli  Haroun’s  personal 
afl'eotion  for  the  family,  carried  his  suns,  Fadl,  orFazI, 
Giaffar,  Mohammed,  and  Mousa.  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  court.  'The  virtues  ami  munificence  of  tlie  B. 
were,  for  a  long  period,  displayed  under  favor  of  Ha- 
roun,  as  well  as  to  the  admiration  of  his  subjects;  but 
one  of  the  brothers,  Giaffar,  having  at  last  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Caliph, 
Yahia  and  his  sons  were  suddenly  seized,  Giaftar  be¬ 
headed,  and  the  others  condemned  to  perpetual  impris¬ 
onment.  The  year  802  is  assigned  us  the  date  of  this 
tragedy. 

Bar'nioii,  in  Germany.  See  Elberfei.d. 

Bar  Mill^.  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 
Bar'iiioiitli,  or  Abek'.maw,  a  sea-port  ami  bathing 
resort  of  England,  in  N.  AVales,  co.  Merioneth,  55  m.  W. 
of  Shrewsbury.  Its  situation  is  most  picture.«<que,  and 
it  is  much  resorted  to  by  summer  tourists.  Ihp.  8,407. 
Barin'y,  a.  Containing  barm  or  yeast. 

•*  And  their  cold  stomachs  with  crown'd  goblets  cheer 
Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  beer.”  —  Bryden. 

Barn,  ti.  [A.S.  //cm barley,  corn,  and  fprr?,  or 
ern,  a  close  place  or  repository  ]  (^^ric.)  A  biiihling  in 
which  agricultural  produce  is  stored,  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather,  and  keep  it  in  safety.  In  all  countries 
wheretheclimatedoes  not  permit  thegruin  tobelhreshed 
in  the  fiehl  and  immediately  put  into  a  granary,  it  is 
iiecesstiry  to  protect  it  from  the  weather;  and  the  most 
obvious  method  is.  to  have  ciijiacious  buildings  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly,  all  well  appointed  farms  have 
one  or  more  of  these  buildings,  which  are  often  made 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  capable  of  contaitiiiig  the 
whole  produce  of  the  farm,  whether  hay.  grain,  or  straw., 

A  great  saving  may  be  efl'ectetl,  by  the  mode  of  stack¬ 
ing  hay  and  grain  in  the  open  air,  protected  only  by 
a  slight  covering  of  thatch.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice,  barns  may  be  made  of  smaller  dimensions, 
and  their  principal  use  is  to  contain  the  grain  in  the 
straw  which  is  intended  to  be  threshed  out  immedi¬ 
ately;  so  that  if  the  barn  is  capable  of  containing  a 
threshing-floor,  ami  as  mnch  grain  in  the  sheaf  as  is 
usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  itaiisw’ers  all  the  j'urposes 
of  a  larger  barn;  and  thus  the  expense  of  the  farm 
buildings  is  greatly  diminished. — The  shape  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  common  barn  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  description.  We  slmll  therefore  only 
give  some  iiieuofa  very  useful  building,  long  since  used  in 
Holland,  and  perhaps  not  generally  known  in  our  country. 
'The  Dutch  Ikirn  [Fg.  293)  consists  of  a  roof  supported  by 
strong  poles  like  masts.  A  A,  on  which  it  can  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a  pentagon  ; 
the  poles  are  at  the  angles,  and  k(‘pt  upright  by  means 
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of  a  strong  silt  on  a  brick  foundation,  and  pieces,  B. 
acting  us  spurs,  franieil  into  tlie  pules.  'J'he  roof  is  li'dit 
and  covered  with  thatcli.  At  eacli  angle  is  a  strJog 
block  ot  Mood,  ith  h  rmnul  hole  in  it  sufticient  to  1 1't  ( he 
poles  pass  thr.niglj;  thes.-  blocks  are  kept  at  anv  desired 
height  by  means  of  iron  or  wooden  pins  pa8se<l  throuiih 
holes  made  in  the  poles,  and  on  which  the  blocks  rest.  To 


raise  the  roof,  a  sinnll  jai-k  is  used,  an  instrument  well 
known  bv  its  use  in  rai>ing  lieavv  wng(»ns  wljen  the 
wheels  are  taken  off.  This  i.s  j)laced  on  au  iron  pin  at 
some  distance  below  the  roof,  and  the  corners  are  rais(‘d 
gradually,  one  after  the  other,  at  opposite  angles,  the 
pins  l>eing  moved  eaoli  time  one  hole  Iiigher.  The  chiet 
use  of  the  Dtiti  h  barn,  which  is  snsceptllde  of  great  im- 
pn)veinent,  is  to  contain  hay.  whieli,  without  obstaele 
to  the  circulation  of  air,  may  be  protected  from  the  wet. 
in  any  small  quantity,  as  soon  as  made;  the  roof  being 
raised  as  the  quantity  increases,  an<l  gradually  lowered 
as  it  is  taken  off  for  the  cattle,  which  is  always  from  the 
top. 

Darn.n.  A  young  cliild; — a  provincial  word  in  Knglaiul. 
bee  Bairn. 

Bur'iiabas,  (,“  Son  ofConsolatioii,”)  or  Joseph,  a 

disciple  of  Jesus,  ami  a  c<)mi)aiiit)n  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He  was  a  Levits.  and  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  arnl  is 
said  to  have  sold  all  his  property,  and  laid  the  price  of 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  apo.-'tles,  ( Ac/.'t  iv.  37.)  When  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  about 
A.  D.  38.  B.  intnuluced  him  to  the  other  apostles.  {AcU 
ix.  26,  27.)  Five  years  aftorwanis,  the  Clmrch  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  being  informed  of  the  progre.*is  of  the  gospel  at 
Antioch,  sent  B.  thither,  who  beheld  with  great  joy  the 
wondei*s  of  the  grace  of  God,  {Acts  xi.  20,  24.)  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Tarsji.H,  to  seek  Paul  and  bring  him  to 
Antioch,  where  they  dwelt  togelhertwo  years,  and  great 
numbers  were  converted.  They  left  Antioch  a.  j>.  4'),  to 
convey  alms  from  tliis  Church  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
soon  returneil,  bringing  with  them  John  and  Mark, 
(Acix  xi.  2S,  30 :  xii.  25.)  While  they  were  at  Antioch, 
the  Holy  Ghost  directed  that  they  should  beset  apart  for 
those  labors  to  which  he  had  appointed  them;  viz.,  the 
,iianting  of  tiew  cliurches  among  the  Gentiles.  They 
then  visited  Cyprus,  and  some  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  ( Ac/s 
XV.  2-14.)  and  after  three  years  absence  returned  to  An¬ 
tioch.  In  A  I).  60,  heand  Paul  were  appointed  delegates 
from  the  Syrian  churches  to  consult  the  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,  respecting  certain  quesiions  raised 
by  Jewish  ze.nlots;  ami  they  returned  aftor  having  ob¬ 
tained  tile  judgment  of  the  brethren  of  Jerusalem.  At 
Antioch,  B.  was  lo<l  to  dissimul.ition  by  Peter,  and  was, 
in  con.sequence  reprovwl  by  Paul.  While  preparing  for 
a  second  missionary  tour.  Paul  and  B.  having  a  disjuite 
relative  to  Mark,  Barnabas's  nephew,  they  separated, 
Paul  going  to  Asia,  and  Barnabas  with  Mark  to  Cyprus. 
{Actixin.  la;  G<d.  li.  13.)  Nothing  is  known  of  liissuhse- 
quent  history.  When  he  gave  all  his  estates  to  Christ, 
lie  gave  himself  also,  >is  his  life  of  generous  self  devotion 
ami  mi.ssionary  toil  clearly  shows.  He  was  a  beloved 
fellow-laborer  with  Ihiul,  somewhat  us  .Melancthon  was 
with  Luther. — The  festival  of  St  Barnabas  is  celebrated 
in  the  Kornan  Catholic  Church  on  the  llth  of  June. 

Epistle  op  St  B.  {Tht>ol.)  This  apocryphal  epistle  lays 
greater  claim  U>  canonical  authority  than  most  of  tlie 
other  uncredited  writing-*.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andriiius, Origen,  Fhisebfiis,  and  Jerome,  w’ho  admit  it  lo 
be  the  work  of  Barnabas,  but  declare  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  esteemed  of  the  same  authority  as  the  canonical 
works.  It  i.s  juiblished  by  Archbishop  Wake  among  liis 
translations  of  the  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  in 
tlie  preliminary  dissertation  to  which  lie  gives  the  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  to  prove  it  to  be  tlie  work  of  St.  B.  It  is, 
however,  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  some 


converted  Jew  in  the  2d  century,  and  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  unconverted  Jews.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  1st  part  the  writer  shows  the  uii- 
profitablenes.s  of  tlie  old  law,  and  the  necessity  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  deaih  of  Christ.  He  cites  ami  explains 
allegorically  certain  passages  relating  to  thecen  monies 
ami  precepts  of  the  law  of  Mo8«'H,  ajiplying  them  toClirist 
and  his  law.  The  2(1  part  is  a  moral  instruction,  under 
the  notion  of  two  ways, —  the  wny  of  liyht,  under  which 
is  given  a  summary  oi  what  a  Cliristian  is  to  do  that  ho 
may  he  happy  Ibn-ver:  and  the  way  •>/  darkness,  wiih 
the  different  kinds  of  persons  who  shall  be  forever  cast 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Gu.'i'Ei.  or  iSi'.  B.  (  Thmil.)  A  ti  iijiocryplial  work  also  as¬ 
cribed  to  B.  It  relates  the  history  ol  Clirist  very  differ¬ 
ently  Ironi  the  Evangelists,  and  is  l<clieved  to  he  a  Ibr- 
gery  of  some  noiniiml  Christians,  and  afterwards  altered 
and  interpolated  by  the  Mohaminedaii.s,  the  better  to 
serve  their  purpose.  It  corresponds  with  those  traditions 
which  Mohammed  followed  in  the  Koran. 

Itar'iiaboo*  n.  A  name  of  the  insect  Lady-dirp,  q.  r». 
liar'iiabitOM*  72.  pL  {Heel.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  order  toumled  at  Milan,  in  1530,  hv  three  pt^rsoiis. 
named  Antonio  Maria  Zacliaria.s,  Barloloinnieo  Ferra- 
rius,  and  Jacopo  Antonio  Morigia.  It  was  ajiproved  by 
Clement  VII.  in  1633,  and  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  1535. 
—  They  were  called  n-guhir  clerks  of  St.  Paul,  from  their 
assiduous  study  of  his  Epistles,  recommended  to  them 
by  their  first  master, aiulure  said  to  have  received  the 
name  of  Barnabites,  given  them  in  1535,  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Burnal)a.s,  at  Milan.  They  spread  tlirough  Italy 
and  Oerniany,  and  were  invited  into  France  by  Henry 
IV.  in  16u8,  to  be  employed  in  the  mission  of  Bearn. 
They  are  now  to  he  found  only  in  some  parts  of  Austria, 
linr'iiaole,  72.  [Vw  Uintarlie ;  from  Lat  perva,a  sea- 
muscle;  Gael.  a  linqjet.J  A  shell-fish.  See 

Balanu-*,  and  Acorn-shlll.  —  A  species  of  wild  goose. 
See  Beun.acle. 

— jd.  {Farneiy.)  An  instninicnt  consifiting  of  two 
branches, joined  atone  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put  upon  a 
liorse's  Hose,  to  confine  liiiu  for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or 
dressing;  a  liorse-twiicher. 

— pi.  A  cant  Word,  used  in  England,  for  a  pair  of  spec- 
tiicles;  jirobably  because,  as  they  were  once  made,  they 
cla.-^pt-d  the  nose  in  the  maimer  of  the  B.,  or  horse- 
twitcher. 

ISar'iiard,  IIknry,  ll.d.,  an  American  writer,  b.  at 
Harttbrd,  Conn.,  in  1811.  Ho  graduutedat  Yalo  College, 
and  became  ebiefly  known  by  his  laborious  efforts  and 
many  publications  in  behalf  of  the  public-school  system. 
H  is  School  Architecture,  .Xi/rmal  SchwAs  in  the  United 
States,  and  i-Aiucat>on  and  Kmployinent  for  Children  in 
Factm  irs,  are  among  the  he.st  known  of  his  works. 
Itar'liard«,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  85 
m.  N.N  E.  from  Augusta;  2>op.  149. 

ISar'iiarcl,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  ofEmmett  co. 
ISar'iiaml,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co., 
35  m.  S.  of  Monti>elier,  and  drained  by  several  aftlueutb 
of  Wliite  Kiver;  ;>  'p.  1,208. 

ISar  nartl  I'astle,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Durliam, 
on  the  Tees,  227  m.  N.W.  of  London,  and  2  m.  S.W.  of 
Durham  The  town  is  small,  but  picluresquely  situated 
on  a  liigh  liill  overhanging  the  Tees.  Man/.  Carpets, 
thread,  &c.  Pop.  4.900. 

Bar'iiard's,  in  Pcmisylvania,  a  post-oflice  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co. 

Itur'nurdi^villo,  in  Tenne^see,n.  post-village  in  Roane 
co.,  130  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

Bar'liaill,  a  mining  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Siberia, 
gov.  ofToboIsk,  circ.  Tomsk,  on  the  Barnaul-Oby,  200  m 
S.S.W.  of  T(>msk  ;  Lat  .59®  20'  N.,  Lon.  83®  26'  E.  Large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  smelted  liere,  which 
are  ot>tained  from  iiiineH  in  tlie  neighborhood.  l*op. 
9,927. 

narna%’0,  {bar'ndhv,)  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie, 
a  distinguished  French  orator,  and  a  zealous  adherent 
and  early  victim  of  the  revolution,  w'as  b.  at  Grenoble. 
1701.  lie  w»us  tljo  sun  of  a  rich  qirocureur.  He  was 
cliosen  a  deputy  of  tlie  tiers-ejat  to  the  assembly  of  the 
sfates-general,  and  showed  him.self  an  open  enemy  to 
the  court.  The  constituent  assembly  appointed  him 
their  president,  Jan.,  1791.  After  the  flight  of  the  king,  lie 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  remained  calm.  He  de¬ 
fended  Lalayette  against  the  charge  of  being  jirivy  to 
this  step,  and,  after  the  arrest  of  the  royal  family,  was 
sent,  with  Petioii  and  Latour-Maiihourg,  to  meet  them, 
and  to  conduct  them  to  Paris.  The  sight  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  the  profanation  of  the  royal  dignity, 
seemed  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  treated  his  captives  witli  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank  and  misfortunes,  and  from  this  moment  a  visible 
change  in  his  principles  was  observed.  He  defended  the 
inviolability  of  the  royal  person,  and  painted  the  fatal 
disasters  which  threatened  the  state;  but  from  this 
moment  his  influence  continually  declined,  and  he  was 
entirely  given  up  by  the  revolutionary  party.  When 
tlie  correspondence  of  tlie  court  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  vicforiou.s  party,  Aug.  10,  1792,  they  pretended  to 
liiive  found  documents  which  showed  him  to  have  been 
secretly  coniKK’ted  with  it,  and  he  was  guillotined  Nov. 
29,  1793. 

in  jWie  York,  a  village  of  Duchess  co.,  on 
the  Hudson  river.  4  m.  from  Poughkeepsie. 

Har'iiOj4'at«  in  New  Jersey,  n  post  iown  of  Union  t()wn- 
shi}),  in  tlie  S.  of  O'  (‘an  co.,  on  Double  Creek.  1  m.  from 
B  iruegat  Bay,  and  14  S.  of  Tom's  Kiver.  This  place  is 
largely  intere.xted  in  navigation,  and  the  coasting  trade 
to  the  sou'th  of  the  U.  Stales.  Pop.  about  700. 
Bar'iio^fat  Bay«  in  New  Jersey,  on  tlie  E.  confine  of 
Ocean  co..  reaches  N.  from  Barnegat  Inlet  to  the  eii- 
traiico  of  Metetecunk  river,  and  is  about  23  ui.  long,  and, 
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from  1  to  4  broad.  It  forms  tlio  ombouclinre  of  Tom’s, 
Metftocuiik,  and  Forked  rivers,  and  Kettle  and  Cedar 
creeks. 

Bar'iit^rvillo,  in  New  I’er/.-,  a  post-office  of  ScoLarieco. 
Buriies,  Auiert,  an  American  divine  and  commentator 
on  the  Scriptures,  was  born  near  the  village  of  Borne, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Ist  of  Dec.,  1798.  He  graduated 
at  llainiltuii  College  in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and,  in 
1825,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  From  this  place  he  was 
traiisterred,  in  1830,  to  the  ministerial  charge  of  the 
First  Presbytuiian  Clmrch  in  Philadelphia,  an  office 
which  h(‘ continued  to  hold  until  cum|ielled  to  relinquish 
if,  by  a  permanent  disorder  of  the  eyes,  in  1867.  He 
has  been  widely  known  as  an  eUKjueut  and  successful 
preacher,  but,  in  particular,  as  the  author  of  Notes, 
Critical,  JCipimalory,  and  Practical,  on  all  the  books 
of  the  New  l  estameiit,  and  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Daniel,  and  tlie  Book  of  Job,  in  tlie  Old.  These 
works  have  been  so  generally  adopted  as  text-books  iu 
Bible-ciasses  and  Sunday-schools,  that  more  than 4iK), 000 
Copies  of  the  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  have  been  sold 
in  the  United  States,  and  an  almost  equal  number,  it  is 
supposed,  in  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  translated 
into  foreign  languages,— into  French,  Welsh.— and,  par¬ 
tially  at  least,  into  some  of  tlie  dialects  of  the  Orienbil 
nations.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  contributed  to  the  press 
a  variety  of  sermons,  addresses,  essays,  reviews,  Ac.;  a 
work  upon  slavery,  in  which  the  Biblical  argument  for 
that  institution  is  examined  with  ability  and  fairness, 
and  a  Treatise,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christia7iity  in  the 
Nineteenth  containing  tlie  substance  (ff  a  course 

ol  lectures  dulivei'ed  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of  1866  His  Onmmntary  i/n  the 
Book  of  Psahns,  wliicli  appeared  in  1869,  he  announced, 
from  age  and  failing  vision,  to  be  the  close  of  his  long 
labors  in  tliedi-purtnieiit  of  religions  literature,  to  which 
he  lias  devoted  so  niucli  time  and  study.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance,  that  all  the  “Notes”  referred  to, 
amounting  to  some  15  or  20  volumes,  and  requiring,  of 
nece.ssity,  avast  degree  of  research  and  patient  industry, 
have  been  written  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
to  avoid  trespassing  upon  the  daily  professional  pursuits 
of  theauthor,  — a  memorable  instance  of  uhat  one  man 
can  accomplish,  by  system,  resolution,  and  an  earnest 
purpose.  D.  1870. 

Barnen*  Dame  Jluana,  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  Mon¬ 
astery  of  Sopewell,  near  Ft.  Alban's,  England.  She 
flourished  in  the  15th  century,  and  wjls  tlie  author  of 
a  celebrated  work  entitled  Toe  iSoi.e  of  SI.  Alban’.*,  from 
its  having  been  ['riiiied  in  that  nioiunitery  in  1486.  It 
is  a  leario-d  treatise  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  coat- 
armor,  and  is  now  of  exlnmie  rarity  and  value. 

Bar  II €^^4  Kobekt,  a  learned  di\ine,aiid  one  of  the  earliest 
preachers  him!  mart}  rs  of  the  English  Ki-formation.  lie 
was  chaplain  to  Henry  Vlll..  and  being  accused  of 
heresy,  his  life  was  placed  in  jeopardy.  He,  however, 
escaped  to  G«  rmany,  where  he  I'ceame  a  discijdo  of  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  theology.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  again  prosecuted  for  hi.s  religious  opinions,  and, 
without  a  trial,  was  burned  at  the  stake,  in  Sniithfield, 
London,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1540.  Of  his  works,  the 
Confession  at  the  Stake  was  translated  by  Luther,  and 
circulated  throughout  Germauy. 

Bariiet^^  Wii.liam,  D.D.,a  learned  English  jdiilologistand 
divine,  B.  1810.  He  is  the  antiioi  of  A  Phiiohigical  Grains 
mar,  grounded  upon  English,  vrtd  formed  Jrom  a  com- 
parxsi'nof  more  Utan  Sixty  languages:  be  mg  an  Intro- 
ductimi  to  the  Science  of  Grammars  of  aU  Languages, 
especially  English,  Lotm,  and  Greek;  An  Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus ;  Note.s  on  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Britons,  dc. 
Burner,  in  Ohio,  a  post-tdlice  ot  Richland  co. 
Barnes'boroti^'li,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Olou- 
ce.ster  CO.,  7  ni.  S.  ly  W.  of  Woodtairy. 

BarnOH*  i’oriierH,  in  Ado  York,  a  post-office  of 
Lewis  co. 

Burner*  C'rossi  Ilotuls,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of 
Dale  <  0. 

BariiOM*  Store,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Tish- 
emiiigo  CO. 

BiiriiOM'vIcw*  in  J/iwomti',  a  villageof  Clark  co.,  about 
2  m.  E.  of  VV  yuconda  River. 

Bariic^s'villO,  in  Geertgia,  a  prosperous  twp.  and  vill. 

of  Pike  CO  .  4tt  m.  N.W.  of  Macon,  pop.  of  tin*  twp.  2,326. 
BnriieH'villo,  in  Ka^isas,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon  co. 
BariieH'villc,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Mont- 
gumery  co.,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Wasldiigton,  and  4  Fh  of  the 
Potomac  river. 

Bnrnrs'vlllo,  in  Missouri,  a  post  (*ffice  of  Clinton  co. 
BariiOM'villlN  in  O/ieo,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 

50  m.  E.  of  /aiiesville;  pop.  2,063, 

Bariies'vlllo,  '^Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Scliuyl- 
kill  CO. 

Barnes'vilio,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Charlotte 
county. 

Bar'iiot*  (CniPPiNoO  in  England.  See  Chipping  Barnet. 
Bar'iiOt,  in  }*enmylvania,  a  township  of  Forest  co. 
Bar'iiot,  in  rtrr7no7ff,  a  post-towiisliip  of  Caledonia  co., 
alioiit  20  ni.  E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Passumpsic  and  Connecticut;  1,945. 

Bar'iiot,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Witt  co. ;  pop. 
1,078. 

Bar'nott’H  in  Hr/? in m,  a  village  of  Fauquier 

CO.,  on  the  Ha|q(afiannock,  93  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 
Bariio%  ol«H,  (5'/r'nu-tW/,)  Jan  Van  Oi  dkn,  GihikI  Pen¬ 
sionary  of  Ilollund,  u.  in  1549.  He  had  scarcely  reached 
his  2Uth  year  when  lie  was  called  to  the  office  of  coun¬ 
cillor  and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  even  then  entertained  of  his  eminent,  abilities 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  allowed  au  important  share 
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in  the  management  of  those  transactions  with  France 
and  England,  by  which  the  United  Provinces  sought  to 
maintain  themselves  against  Si)ain,  whose  yoke  they 
ha<l  just  thrown  off.  Ilia  conduct  in  the  high  office  of 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland  and  W.  Friesland,  which 
he  atterwanls  filled,  not  only  secured  the  independence, 
hut  restored  the  trade  and  improved  the  finances  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Alter  the  election  of  Maurice  of 
Nil^sau  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder,  B.  bechme  the 
champion  of  p<)pular  lil)ertie.s,  and  opposed  with  deter¬ 
mination  tlio  ambitious  designs  of  tlie  new  prince.  He 
was  so  fir  successful  Jis  to  haven  truce  ot  12  years  con¬ 
cluded  with  Spain,  in  opi)ositiun  to  the  views  of  the 
Stadtholder;  and  such  wjis  the  popularity  of  that  mea- 
Bure,  that  lie  must  have  had  the  advantage  over  his  rivals, 
if  their  respective  claims  had  come  to  be  submitted  to 
any  assembly  of  the  States;  but  about  this  time,  the 
fanaticism  of  two  sects,  the  Arininians  and  the  Gom- 
arists.  raged  throughout  Holland,  and  the  Grand  I’eii- 
sionary  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  former.  Alter 
the  condemnation  of  the  Arininians  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  li.  was  adjuilged  to  death  :is  .a  traitor  and  heretic’, 
by  26  deputies  named  by  Maurice,  The  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect  in  IGl^. 

Bar'iicy.  Joshua,  an  American  commodore,  b.  at  Balti¬ 
more,  li5J.  Being  one  id'  fourteen  children,  he  entered 
on  board  a  pilot-boat  when  only  11  years  of  age.  ^Vllen 
the  American  provinces  came  loan  open  rupture  with 
England,  B  adopted  the  national  cause,  and  w’as  ap¬ 
pointed  master's  mate  on  a  sloop  id*  war  called  the  Hor¬ 
net,  which  was  sent  forthwith  to  the  B.ihama  Islands,  to 
seize  upon  some  warlike  stores  w'hich  had  been  collected 
there;  which  object  was  successfully  accomplished.  Ou 
his  return  from  this  e.xpedition.  he  joined  a  small  H(]uad- 
ron  of  row-g;illeys  employed  in  the  Delaware,  and  so 
signalized  himself  hy  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  as 
to  obtain,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  the  commission  of 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy.  After  this.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  B.irney  was  for  some  time  constantly  employed 
on  board  small  ves-sels  of  war,  and  exhibited  great  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  lu  the 
course  offour  years  he  w;i8  twice  taken  by  the  English  and 
exchanged;  and  in  1780,  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again  in  active  service 
on  board  the  United  States  ship  Saratoga.  Tiiis  ves.sel 
captured  several  British  vessels;  and  Barney,  being  placed 
as  prize-master  on  buani  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an 
almost  sinking  condition,  was  again  cajitured  by  an 
English  T4-gunship,  and  sent  a.s  a  prisoner  to  England. 
H  aving  esc.iped  from  the  prison  in  which  lie  was  con- 1 
fined,  and  having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Ostend.  visited  France  and  Siiain,  and  reached 
bis  home  in  March,  1782.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
to  command  a  small  ship  of  war,  one  of  a  squadron 
fitted  out  for  the  prot(H:tion  of  trade  in  the  Delaware. 
'While  thus  employed,  Barney  was  attacked  hy  two  ships 
ami  a  brig  belonging  to  tlie  British  navy,  and  hy  a  com¬ 
bination  of  stratagem  ami  bravery,  succeode*!  in  cap¬ 
turing  ami  securing  one  of  the  ships.  For  tiii.s  gallant 
action  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
eylvania,  accompanied  hy  a  gohl-hilted  sw'onl;  and  his 
prize  being  fitted  out  and  coinmi.s.'?ioned  in  tlie  American 
navy,  he  received  the  command.  Commodore  Barney 
was  afterwards  sent  with  despatches  to  Dr.  Franklin  at 
Paris,  and  retunieil  to  America  with  a  British  p.isspurt, 
bearing  despatches  which  announced  the  signing  of  pre¬ 
liminary  articles  of  peace  between  England  and  America. 
At  this  time,  the  commodore  was  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  the  public  having  no  further  occasion  for 
his  services,  he  embarked  in  commercial  speculations 
connected  with  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  the 
course  of  these  pursuits,  he  vi>ited  France  in  171)4.  and 
in  the  following  year  receive<l  a  commission  a.s  captain 
in  the  French  navy.  He  afterwards  ol>tairieii  the  rank 
of  chrf-de-iitvision,  and  served  a.s  cimimander  of  the 
French  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  On  liis  return  to 
France,  he  resigned  his  commi.ssion,  ami  received  the 
grant  of  a  pension  for  life,  which,  however,  he  would 
never  touch.  Returning  home,  he  again  engaged,  with 
no  better  success  than  before,  in  commercial  under¬ 
takings,  and  after  a  time  retireil  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
farm.  When  the  war  between  England  and  Amerii’a 
broke  out  m  1812,  Barney  imnu^diately  fitte»l  out  a  jui- 
vatetT,  in  which  he  made  some  valuable  prizes,  and  was 
shortly  atterwanls  appointed  by  his  government  to  the 
comman<i  of  a  flotilla,  to  be  employed  for  the  j>rotection 
of  Chesapeake  Biy.  This  duty  ho  performed  success¬ 
fully  against  a  British  force  numerically  superior  to  his 
own.  While  engaged  in  this  iservice.  Commodore  Bar¬ 
ney,  finding  tliat  a  Brili>h  expedition  liml  landed,  and 
was  in  full  marcli  for  Washington,  loft  his  flotilla  in 
charge  of  his  lieutenant,  and  joined  the  land  forces 
with  400  of  his  men.  The  hostile  forces  met  at  Bladens- 
biirg,  hut  the  coiifiii  t  was  carried  on,  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned,  hy  Barney  only  and  his 
sailors.  They  stootl  their  grcuind  against  fearful  odils, 
until  tlieir  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  the  com¬ 
modore  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  In  witlulrawing. 
he  fell  from  weakness  caused  by  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  w;is  found  in  this  situation  by  the  enemy,  by  whom 
he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  carrieil  in  a  litter  to 
tlie  town  of  Bhulensliurg.  The  coriKuation  of  Washing¬ 
ton  vided  him  a  sword.  After  a  short  mission  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  returned  t<>  this  country,  and  D.  in  Pittsburg. 
Dec.  1,1818;  every  l>on<*r  was  paid  to  his  niemnry.  B. 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  an  able,  thorough 
seaman,  and  a  most  acute  and  spirited  officer. 

o.  (Min.)  A  compact  massive  mineral. 
Lustre  metallic.  C«dor  bronze-yellow,  streak  grayi.'-h- 
black,  slightly  shining.  Fracture  concluudal,  uneven. 
Brittle.  Tarnishes  easily,  giving  pavonine  tints,  or 


becoming  pinchbeck-brown. — Crtmp.  Sulpluir30’5,  copper 
4H’2,  iron  2P3,  =  luO.  b.u.  it  gives  sulphurous  flames, 
and  fuses  ea.sily  to  a  magnetic  globule.  It  occurs  in  N. 
Carolina  with  other  cop))er  ores,  at  Barnhardt's  land, 
Ac.,  and  in  California.  —  Dana. 

BarnJiart's  ^lills,  in  }*enn$ylvaniay  a  post-village 
of  Butler  CO. 

Barii^'horoii^h^  in  N.  Jersey,  a  P  0.  of  Gloucester  co. 

BariisJey,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  the 
co.  of  Vork.  on  the  Dearne.  165  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  London, 
34  m  S.W.  of  York,  and  y  S.  of  Wakefield.  It  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  and  busy  jilace,  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  large  min¬ 
ing  district.  Man/.  Linens  and  steel-wares,  20,U17. 

Barn'j^table,  in  Massachusetts^  the  most  E.  county  of 
the  J8tate,  posse^sing  an  area  of  ahuut  21K)  sq.  m.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Coil,  and  a  number  of 
islands.  Soil  generally  light  ami  ^andy.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  salt  are  extracted  here  from  the  sea-water.  Cap. 
B.irustahlo.  Pop.  in  1870,  32,7U1. 

Bar.n 'stable,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of  the  above  co.  It 
is  seated  on  the  S.  side  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
opening  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  (6  m.  S.E.  of  Bohtun,  and  2S 
S.E  from  Plymouth.  On  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of  from  6  to  7  feet.  •  B.  is 
extensively  busied  iu  shipping  transactions  and  the  fish¬ 
eries,  and  possesses  a  large  number  of  vessels,  priiici- 
|ially  coasters.  Pip.  in  1870,  4,791. 

Barii'Mla|>le«  a  seaport-towu  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
on  the  Taw,  172  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London.  B.  possesses  a 
large  shipping-trade.  Pop.  about  4,0U0. 

Barii'steacI,  in  Neio  J/ampshirf,  a  post-township  of 
B'dknap  co.,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1,543. 

Barii'&iton,  or  IUkn'sto.v  Corners,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lower  Canada,  in  Stunstead  co.,  14  m.  E.  of 
Stiinstead. 

Bar'iiiim,  Piiineas  Taylor,  a  well-known  American 
showman,  who  has  acquired  the  sobriquet,  by  bis  own 
admission,  of  “Prince  of  Humbugs,'’  was  B.  at  Bethel, 
Conn.,  in  1810.  He  early  manifested  an  aversion  to  work 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
the  newspaper  line,  he  took  a  share  in  the  man.agement 
of  a  strolling  theatre.  ISubsequently  he  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  an  <dd  negres.s,  whose  proprietors  l  epreseuted 
her  as  having  been  the  nurse  of  George  Washington; 
she  was  said  to  bo  100  years  of  age.  B.  adoj»ted  the 
story,  and  by  means  of  bis  tact  as  a  show’man,  and  by 
dint  of  the  most  astonishing  “smartness,”  he  induced 
thousands  in  every  city  in  the  U.  States  to  tlock  to  see 
the  early  guardian  of  the  great  Liberator.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  pathetic  pictures  were  drawn  hy  the 
anti-slavery  orator.-*  of  the  degradation  thus  cast  on  the 
memory  of  the  great  General  of  the  Republic.  After  the 
death  of  his  old  negress,  B.  bought  the  American  Mu 
seiiiii  in  New  York,  and  soon  brought  it  into  higli  repute 
ami  jirospenty.  His  next  great  “card”  was  General 
Tom  Thumb;  but  bis  most  enterprising  speculation  was 
the  engagement  of  Jenny  Lind  for  a  series  of  concerts 
in  the  U.  States,  Canada,  and  Cuba,  by  which  he  claimed 
to  have  netted  :^350,000.  On  liis  return  to  the  U.  States, 
he  wa.s  elected  president  of  a  bank,  became  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  real  estate  in  Bridgeport  and  its  vicinity,  and 
promoted  agriculture  and  llirifly  enterprise  generally, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pubUc-spirited  and  benevolent  citi¬ 
zen.  In  1855,  be  published  his  Aid"(d' yraplii/,  a  candid 
and  amusing  relation  of  the  iiinun)erat»le  artifices  by 
which  he  attained  his  notcudety.  In  1856  his  fortune 
became  impaired  by  disastrous  biisines-s  complications, 
ami  in  18. .7-8  he  gave  lectures  in  London,  and  some  of 
the  provincial  cities  of  England,  on  his  methods  of  <di- 
taining  notoriety  as  a  stepping-stone  to  making  money. 
Ac  ;  drawing  crowde<l  audiences,  and  rejdenishing  liis 
treasury.  In  1868  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  to 
Congress  for  Connecticut ;  and  in  187U  he  resumed  his 
old  occupation  of  travelling  showman. 

Bur  Hum,  in  H7sc"7?.fiw,  a  post  olliee  of  Adam.s  co. 

Bar'iiiimtoii,  in  MissouHs  a  post-otfiee  ot  Camden  co. 

Burii'well^  in  Snuth  Carotina,  a  S.\\  .  district,  hordei  ing 
on  the  Savannali  River,  which  divides  it  from  Georgia: 
area,  1,550  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  hy  S.  Eilisto  River,  and 
also  by  the  head-waters  id'  the  S.ilkehatchie.  Surface, 
hilly.  *Sbd,  fertile  about  tlm  river-bottoms.  Cap.  Buni- 
weli  Court-House.  Pop.  35,724. 

Bar.vwell,  or  Barnwell  Court-House,  a  post-village,  and 
cap.  of  tlie  atiove  district,  near  the  Salkehatchie  River, 
55  m.  S.S.W.  of  Colunihia.  It  lies  in  a  fiourishing  cot¬ 
ton  country,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  J*op.  1,181. 

Barii'-yur<l,  n,  A  yard  close  to,  or  surrounding,  a  barn. 

— a.  Anything  belonging  to  a  barn-yard,  as  a  bum-yard 
fowl. 

Baroaeh,  or  Broacli,  (Bariqosha,)  a  maritime  diet, 
of  Himlostan,  in  the  British  prov.  of  Gujerat,  jiresidency 
of  Bombay,  chiefiy  b<*lwcen  Lat.  21°  25'  ami  22°  2U'  N  , 
and  Lon.  72°  50'  and  73°  23'  E. ;  having  N.  Kairah  dist., 
E.  Baroda.  S.  Surat,  and  \V.  thetJuif  of  Cambay.  Area, 
1,600  sq.  m.  C‘>ltoii  is  the  principal  product.  Tliree- 
fourtbs  of  the  popuhition  are  Hindoos;  the  rest  Moham¬ 
medans.  pop.  about  250,000. 

Baroacii,  (anc.  Barygaza,  “  water  of  wealth,”)  cap.  of  the 
above  district,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  25  m. 
north  of  Surat.  Lat.  21°  4*/  N.;  Lon.  73°  14'  E.  Town 
jioor  and  mean ;  streets  narrow  and  dirty  ;  climate  hot 
and  unhealthy.  Omi.  Cotton,  grain,  and  seeds.  B.  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  British,  in  1772.  Pip.  aht.  25.000. 

Baroo'i*i«,  or  Baroz'zi,  Feuerioo,  a  famous  painter 
of  the  Roman  sehool.  b.  at  Urhino,  flourished  in  the  16th 
century.  M-uigs  censures  him  for  always  representing 
objects  as  if  they  were  seen  in  the  air,  between  transpar¬ 
ent  clouds,  hikI  for  endeavoring  to  make  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  colors  harmonize  merely  hy  means  of  the  light.  He 
is  not  free  from  mannerism.  Among  his  best  W’orks  are 
tlie  FUgfd  of  jSCneaSy  or  Ukt  Conjiagratim  of  Troy^ 


engraved  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
former  gallery  Borghese;  the  Descent  from  the.  Cross,  at 
Perugia,  aud  a  burying  piece,  engraved  by  Sideler. 
D.  1612. 

Baroche',  Pierre  Jules,  a  French  statesman,  b.  at 
Paris,  1802.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1823,  and  soon 
acquired  professional  distinction.  In  1847,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  member  of  Hie  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  dep.  of 
Chareute-Inlerieure,  wliere  he  steadily  opposed  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Guizot.  He  signed  the  Acte  d'  Accusatum, 
drawn  up  by  0<lillon  Barrot,  on  the  23d  Feb.,  1848,  in 
which  they  were  accused  of  violating  the  ritilits  of  citi¬ 
zens,  and  of  systematic  corruption.  In  Slay  of  tlio 
same  year,  B.  was  appointed  Procurenr-General  of  tho 
Court  of  Paris,  in  which  office  he  useil  repressive  inea-’ 
bures  against  the  Democratic  press,  and  conducted  vari¬ 
ous  state  prosecutions  with  an  energy  and  ability  which 
made  him  an  object  of  intense  dislike  to  the  radical 
party.  On  the  2d  Dec..  1851,  2^.  Avas  nominated  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  State;  a  position  in  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  much  ability,  tact,  and  capacit}’  fur  work,  com¬ 
bined  witti  firmness  of  character.  He  has  subsequently 
filled  the  offices  of  Minister  of  Foreign  A  flairs  (I860), 
and  that  of  Minister  of  Justice  since  (1863).  B.  was 
made  a  Senator  in  18t>4.  D.  1870. 

Buroco,  (5a-rf/Ao,)  n.  {Logic.)  The  name  given  to  a 
somewhat  strange'syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning.  A  syllo¬ 
gism  in  baroco  has  the  first  proposition  universal  and 
affirmative;  but  the  second  and  third,  particular  and 
negative,  the  middle  term  being  the  predicate  in  the 
first  two  propositions  ;  as  ba,  every  man  is  a  biped  ;  RO, 
every  animal  is  nut  a  biped ;  co,  therefore,  every  animal 
is  not  a  man. 

Baro'da,  an  inland  dist.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Gujerat, 
between  Lat.  21°  23'  and  22°  46'  N.,  and  Lon.  73°  12' 
and  74°  8'  E.  Area,  abt.  12,000  sq.  m.  This  is  a  fine, 
fertile,  and  picturesque  country.  Prod.  Cereals,  sugar, 
tobacco,  flax,  oil,  opium,  cotton,  hemp,  and  fiuits.  The 
numerous  villages  ajipear  more  in  the  F)uropean  style 
than  the  Indian.  Inhab.  More  than  half  are  Coolies; 
the  wilder  tracts  are  peopled  by  Bheels;  tlie  remainder 
of  the  population  are  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  Hindoo  Ban¬ 
ians,  and  a  few  Moliammedans  around  Baroda  city. 
From  1'‘02,  B.  was  under  BritLh  protection,  until  1820, 
when  it  was  restored  to  theGuicowar.  J*op.  abt.  160,000. 

Baroda,  a  walled  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  and  ot  the 
Guicowar's  dominions,  and  the  seat  of  a  Britisli  resi¬ 
dent,  78  m.  N. N.E.  of  iSurut;  Lat.  22°21'N.,  Lon  73° 
23'  E;  45  m.  N. N.W.  of  Buroach,  and  230  from  Bombay. 
In  the  vicinity  are  many  gardens  and  groves,  the  latter 
adorned  with  the  remains  of  MuhanimeUan  mosques 
and  tombs.  l\)p.  abt.  140,(.K)0. 

Bnr'og’rapli,  n.  [Gr.  5t/7VA«!,  weight,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  {Meteor.)  An  instrument  for  recording  auto- 
inaticaily  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. — John^ 
son. 

Baro'ko,  n.  (Logic.)  See  Baroco. 

Bur'olitiN  n.  (Min.)  See  Witherite. 

Barol'og'y,  n.  [Gr  ^ai’os,  weight,  and  discourse.] 
The  science  of  weight  or  gravity,  (k.) 

Baroiiia<*lioiii'etor,  n.  [Gr.  baros,  weight,  makros, 
length,  and  nitirmt,  a  measure.]  An  insirtimenl  for 
measuring  tho  length  and  weight  of  a  new-born  infant. 

Batroin'etor,  n.  [Fr.  bannuitre;  Gr.  baros,  weight, 
and  metron,  measure.]  (Meteor.)  A  measure  of  weight. 
Specifically,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  W'eight 
or  pressure  of  the  atniospliere,  and  indicating  the 
changes  of  pressure.  —  'I  he  B.  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instruments  of  meteorology,  its  object  being  to 
measure  Hie  weight  of  the  superincumbnd  Cf^umn  of  air, 
and  so  to  enable  the  inijuirer  to  note  its  variations.  In 
common  estimation,  this  instrument  is  a  weather-glass, 
prognosticating  the  occurrem  e  of  rain,  Ac.,  Ac. — It  does 
not,  however,  give  any  direct  indication,  except  the  one 
now  specified :  the  probabilities  of  rain.  Ac.,  are  infer¬ 
ences  only,  and  dependent  lor  Hieir  degree  of  accuracy 
on  the  mode  by  which  very  imperfect  meteorological 
theories  have  been  able  to  connect  the  other  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  atmosphere  with  it.s  weight.  —  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  li.  WHS.  in  some  degree,  owing  to  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Some  workmen,  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Flor¬ 
ence  to  prejiare  a  sucking-pump  for  a  deep  well,  found, 
to  tlieir  surprise,  that,  mitwithstaiidiiig  tlie  utmost  care 
in  forming  and  fitting  the  valves  and  piston,  the  W’ater 
would  not  rise  liigher  than  18  palms,  or  about  32  Eng. 
ft.  For  an  explanation  of  this  unexpected  difficulty, 
they  applied  to  the  illustrious  Galileo,  then  passing  the 
evening  of  his  life  at  his  villa  near  Arcctri;  but  this 
philosopher  was  not  yet  prepared  with  the  true  answer. 
In  that  age,  the  doctrine  of  a  plenum  w’as  an  axiom  in 
philosophy  ;  and  the  ascent  of  water  in  the  barrel  of  Ihe 
pump  was  universally  ascribed  to  nature's  horror  of  a 
vacuum.  Galileo,  either  fearing  to  encounter  further 
jiersecutions  by  propounding  opinions  at  variance  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  times,  or  pre-occupied  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  metaphorical  modes  of  expression,  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  Hie  power  of  nature  to  over¬ 
come  a  vacuum  was  limited,  and  did  not  exceed  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water  32  ft.  in  height.  That 
he  was  himself  little  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance,  that,  previously  to  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  after,  1642,  he  earnestly  re¬ 
commended  his  pupil,  'i  orricelli,  to  undertake  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject,  which  the  infirmities  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age  no  longer  permitted  him  to  prosecute.  Tor¬ 
ricelli,  suspecting  the  true  cause  of  the  suspension  of 
the  water,  natiudy,  the  w'eight  of  the  atmosphere,  hap¬ 
pily  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  the  experiment  with 
mercury.  He  perceived,  that,  if  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  forms  a  counterpoise  to  a  column  of  water  of 
32  ft.,  it  must  also  counterpoise  a  column  of  mercury  of 
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About  28  inches  in  height,  the  weight  of  mercury  being 
about  14  times  greater  tliuu  that  of  water.  Having,  ac- 
corUingly,  procured  a  glass  tube,  of  about  3  ft.  iu  length 
and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end, 
he  filled  it  with  mercury;  and  covering  the  open  end 
with  tlie  finger,  he  imnierged  it  in  an  open  vessel  con¬ 
taining  mercury.  On  bringing  the  tube  to  the  vertical 
positiiui,  and  removing  the  finger,  tiie  mercury  instantly 
sank,  leaving  a  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  after 
making  several  oscillations,  stood  iu  tlie  tube  at  the 
height  of  about  28  iuclies  above  the  surface  of  that  in 
the  vessel.  On  covering  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  with 
a  portion  of  water,  and  raising  the  tube  till  the  lower 
emi  came  into  contact  witii  the  water,  the  mercury  all 
ran  out,  and  the  water  rushetl  uj»  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 
This  experiment,  called  alter  its  author  the  Torrictlhan 
ezp^.nnttnt^  <ieuKUistrated  that  the  mercury  was  sus- 
tiUiied  iu  the  tube,  and  the  water  in  the  barrel  of  the 
pump,  by  exactly  the  same  cimnterpoise,  whatever  the 
nature  of  it  might  be.  Torricelli  tiled  sliortly  after,  in 
the  flower  of  his  ago,  without  completing  his  great  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  the  fame  of  his  e.xperiineiit  was  soon  car¬ 
ried  into  other  countries,  and  the  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers;  among 
others  the  celebrated  Pascal.  After  a  variety  of  inge¬ 
nious  experiments  on  the  subject,  all  of  which  tended  to 
establish  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  at  length 
occurred  to  Pascal,  that,  if  the  mercurial  column  was 
really  supported  b>  atmospheric  pressure,  it  must  he 
affected  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  muss  of 
air,  and  consequently  be  diminislied  at  considerable  ele¬ 
vations.  In  order  to  verify  tliis  conjecture,  he  requested 
his  brother-in-law,  Perier,  to  try  the  experiment  on  the 
}*u,y  de  Doini>,  a  lulty  lonical  mountain.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  i’erier  filled  two  tubes,  ami  observed  the 
mercury  in  each  to  stand  at  precisely  the  s  ime  height, 
noiirly  28  English  inches.  Le.tving  one  of  them  under 
the  care  of  a  person  to  watch  its  rise  and  fall,  he  car¬ 
ried  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  mountain;  anti  on  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment  there,  the  mercury  stood  at  the 
height  of  only  24’7  English  inches.  At  two  interme¬ 
diate  sbitiuns  in  his  descent,  the  mercury  was  observed 
successively  to  rise,  and  at  the  fwt  of  the  mountain  it 
stood  at  exactly  the  same  heiglit  in  the  tube  as  at  first. 
This  experiment  Wiis  ilecisive;  the  result  of  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  P.isc  il  at  P.iris,  who,  after  confirming  it 
by  similar  observations  made  successively  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  top  ot  a  glass-house,  and  the  belfry  of  a 
church,  proposed  the  /i.  as  an  instnumTit  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  mountains,  or  the  ridative  altitude 
of  places  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  —  The  B.  had 
been  but  a  short  time  invcnte<i,  before  it  w.is  olwerved 
that  the  height  of  tlie  mercurial  column  is  subject 
to  variations  connected  in  some  way  with  the  changes! 
of  weather.  But  the  variations  are  confiiu'd  within  a 
limited  range,  scarcely  exceeding  tliree  inches  in  all,  and 
often,  for  in. my  d.iys  t«)gether,  do  not  exceed  a  few  hun¬ 
dredths  of  an  inch.  Ii  therefore  Wiis  considered  desir¬ 
able  to  render  these  minute  oscillations  more  apparent, 
by  increjisiiitr  tlieir  range:  ami,  accordingly,  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  forms  which  the  B.  h:iS  received,  or  which  have 
been  suggested,  the  greater  part  have  been  pnqiosed 
with  a  view  to  this  purpose.  The  most  remarkable  or 
useful  constructions  are  the  following,  the  descriptions 
of  which  will  be  readily  understood,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  diagrams:  Fig.  2b4,4,  is  the  Ci.dern  Barouieter.aud  is 
merely  the  inverted  tube  of  Torricelli,  alrea»ly  described. 
The  tube  must  be  ab(jut  34  inches  long.  ^\  h‘*n  placed 
iu  the  cistern,  the  mercury  sinks  till  the  column  between 
the  two  surf.ices,  and  n,  just  counterbalanc;es  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air.  The  space  above  the  mercury,  am,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  only  fille(i  with  the 
vapor  of  mercury.  In  this  B.,  as  tlie  diameter  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  is  generally  much  greater  than  that  of  the  tube, 
almost  the  whole  effect  of  the  rise  or  fall  is  perceived  in 
the  variation  of  the  upper  surfico  at  m.  For,  supposing 
the  section  of  the  cistern  20  times  greater  than  that  of 
tlie  tube,  and  that  the  height  of  the  column,  m  n,  suffers 
a  diminution  of  one  inch,  it  is  evident  th.it,  as  all  the 
mercuiy  which  goes  out  of  the  tube  p;ussos  inb>  the  cis¬ 
tern,  when  It  falls  at  m  it  mu.st  rise  at  a,  but  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  section  of  the  cistern  exceeds  that  of  the 
tui)e.  In  the  ca.se  supposed,  therefore,  the  alteration  of 
the  level  at  m  will  he  20  times  greater  than  at  n;  that 
is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  fall  of  20-21  of  an  inch  at  m,  and 
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a  rise  of  1-21  of  an  inch  at  n.-Piff.  291  2,  is  the  Siphnn 
Jiarometer,  which  was  also  prujiosed  l>y  forncelli,  as 
beinK  more  convenient  than  the  former.  It  is  merely 
a  tube  hermetically  sealed  at  the  upper  en.i  havinR  the 
lower,  or  open  end,  bent  upwards  in  tlie  form  of  a  si¬ 


phon.  The  variations  in  tliis  are  only  half  as  great  as 
in  the  cistern  B.;  for  the  tube  being  of  the  suiKe  width 
throughout,  a  dimiiiuti«m  of  the  column,  m  n,  amountl  »g 
to  one  inch,  will  lie  murkfd  by  a  full  of  half  an  iiicli  at 
m,  and  a  rise  of  half  an  inch  at  n.  This  inconvenience 
may,  however,  be  remi*dii*d  by  having  the  lower  brunch 
blown  into  a  wide  hull»;  hut  as  it  is  very  iliflicult  to  i»r»>- 
cure  the  Imlb  to  he  thrown  into  a  perfectly  regular 
shape,  this  enlargement  of  the  bulb  is  found  to  give  rise  to 
inaccuracies.  Ftg.  2U4, 3.  is  the  Wheel  /^nromc^cr,i)r<q)ose<l 
by  lltioke.  A  hinall  weight  floats  on  the  surhu'e  of  the 
mercury  in  a  siphon,  which  is  very  nearly  counterpoised 
by  another  weight,  connected  with  the  former  by  a 
string  passing  over  a  pulley,  p.  When  the  mercury  rises 
at  n,  the  exterior  welglit  descends  and  turns  the  pulley. 
An  index  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  pulley  shows  on 
a  dial,  the  quantity  of  revolution.  This  B.,  though  very 
commonly  met  with,  i.s  a  mere  toy,  aiul  indicates  neither 
the  absolute  height  of  tlie  mercurial  column,  nor  its 
variations,  with  surticienl  accuracy  to  beof  the  slightest 
use  fur  any  philosophical  purpose  wliatever.  Even  as  a 
weather-glass,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  the  common  forms 
of  the  B. —  It  has  been  proposed  to  enlarge  the  sc.ale,  by 
inclining  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  so  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  angle  with  tlie  perpendicular.  By  this  contriv¬ 
ance  the  scale  is  increased  in  tlie  proportion  of  radius 
to  the  co-sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  ;  but  the  friction 
on  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  plane  of  the  top  of 
the  column,  which  require.s  to  he  rea<l  i»tF  on  a  vertical 
scale.  This  construction  is  ea^ily  conceived  without  a 
diagram. —  We  shall  notice  two  other  forms  of  the  ba- 
Dineter,  pr«)poHed  with  a  different  view  from  that  of 
enlarging  the  scale.  F^g.  204.  4,  i.s  a  modification  of  the 
siphon  baromet«*r,  proposed  by  Oay-Lussac.  It  differs 
from  the  common  form  in  this  respect,  that,  after  tlie 
tube  has  been  filb'd,  the  short  branch  is  hermetically 
closed  at  the  top,  and  the  communication  with  the  at- 
mo8j)here  lakes  place  through  a  small  capillary  hole, 
drilled  laterally  througli  the  tube  at  o,  so  fine,  tliat, 
though  it  admits  the  air  to  pass  freely,  it  prevents  the 
pius.sage  of  the  mercury.  Tho  H.  is  tlius  rendered  veiy 
convenient  for  carriage;  but  notwithstamling  the  promis¬ 
ing  appearance  of  this  7A,  it  lias  bi'on  found,  particularly 
in  travelling,  that  a  pt)rtioii  of  air  will  frequently  in¬ 
sinuate  itself  through  the  mercury.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  accident,  an  ingenious  modifica¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  It  consists  in  causing  the  part  of 
the  tube  to  tennin.ate  in  a  very  fine  point,  and  to  pen¬ 
etrate  to  some  depth  into  the  otlier  part,  co,  to  which  it 
is  joined  at  r,  iu  the  manner  representeil  in  Ftg.  294,  5. 
Now  if  an  air-bubble  from  the  end,  n,  wliich  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  atmosphere,  sh<iuld  find  its  way  through 
the  bent  capillary  tube,  it  will  pass  along  the  sides  of 
the  luilging  part,  and  instead  of  penetrating  to  the 
vacuum  at  a,  will  ho  arrested  at  c,  whence  it  is  easily 
expelled  by  reversing  the  barnmeter.  —  None  of  the 
contrivances  w’liich  liave  been  described  for  increasing 
the  range  of  the  oscillations,  have  been  found  to  succeed 
well  in  practice.  It  is  found  to  be  decidedly  better  to 
apply  minute  divisions  than  to  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
scale;  accordingly,  experimenters  now  adhere  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  ancient  fortiM,  tlie  cistern  barometer 
and  the  sipljon  bartuneter.  The  lu'ight  of  the  column 
in  the  siphon  barometer  is  conveniently  nieusiired  by 
means  of  a  movable  scale  attached  to  the  frame  whicFi 
supports  the  tube;  by  inoan.s  of  a  tangent  screw,  the 
scale  is  raised  or  lowereil  till  its  zer<i  coincides  exactly 
with  the  .'Uirface  of  the  mercury  in  the  lower  branch  ; 
ami  with  the  a.ssistiiiic<'  of  a  vernier,  the  height  can  be 
read  off  to  tlie  hundredth  or  two  luiiidredth  of  an  inch, 
with  sufficient  precision.  Tlio  scale  of  Uie  cistern  ba¬ 
rometer  is  u-sually  fixeil,  and  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
is  raised  or  lowen*d  by  a  screw,  till  the  surface  of  tlie 
mercury  iu  it  coiiu  idcs  with  the  zero  of  the  scale;  but 
the  scale  may  be  movable,  and  its  zero  brought  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  as  in 
the  former  case.  In  onler  to  determine  wlien  this  coin¬ 
cidence  takes  jilace,  various  expedients  may  be  had  re¬ 
course  to.  Tlie  most  usual  is  to  plaee  on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  a  float  carrying  a  vertical  needle,  some 
point  on  which  answers  to  a  fixed  point  on  the  scale, 
and  the  coincidence  obtains  when  tlie  two  points  are 
brouglit  into  the  same  level.  Another  contrivance  to 
eff'ict  the  same  purpose  was  employed  by  Fortin,  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  artist.  An  ivory  needle  is  attiiched  to  the 
scale,  pointing  downward.s.  ami  having  its  point  exactly 
in  the  same  level  witii  the  zero  of  the  sc.'ile  Theitn.ige 
of  the  needle  is  clearly  reflected  from  the  .surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  the  cistern  is  raiseil  or  low¬ 
ered  till  the  p<»int  of  the  needle  and  its  image  precisely 
coincide.  —  In  order  to  construct  a  good  barometer,  it  is 
indispensably  nei-essary  lhat  the  mercury  he  perfectly 
free  from  impurities,  and  carefully  pprged  of  air;  this 
is  obtained  by  boiling  it.  The  particles  of  air  and  mois¬ 
ture  which  cling  ob.stinately  to  the  siiles  of  the  tuiie, 
must  also  he  expelled  by  heat;  the  mercury  must  then 
be  introduced  slowly  and  continuonsly  in  a  liot  state, 
and  while  the  tube  continues  hot.  It  is  important  that 
the  diameter  of  the  tul)e  he  not  very  small:  for  it  is 
found  that  the  mercury  moves  with  more  freedom  in  a 
tube  of  considerable  width,  the  oscillations  following 
the  atmospheric  changes  with  more  promptitude  than 
in  one  of  smaller  dimensions:  iM'sides  which,  there  is 
less  disturbance  from  capillary  attraction.  The  interior 
diameter  should  in  every  case  exceed  one-fourth  of  an 
i„cli._The  value  of  the  B  as  a  scientific  instrument 
depends  on  the  purity  of  tlie  mercury,  and  the  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  atmospheric  air.  By  proper  care,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  po.ssiblo  to  expel  every  particle  of  air  from  the 
mercury  and  tlie  interior  of  the  tube,  when  the  B-  is 


made:  hut  it  seems  doubtful  if,  by  any  means  whatever, 
it  can  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
this  state.  The  most  carefully  con.*»tructed  B.  are  liable 
to  a  slow  and  gradual  deterioration,  by  the  intrusion  of 
air,  which  has  he<;n  suiiposed  to  insinuate  itself  bet  ween 
the  metal  and  the  tube,  and  not  through  the  mercury. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Prof.  Daniell  conceived 
the  ingenious  iilea  of  fixing  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
of  the  cistern  B.  a  substance  having  a  greater  affinity 
tlian  glass  to  mercury.  “1  caused,”  says  he,  “a  small, 
thill  plate  of  ])latinum  to  he  made,Hbuut  the  third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  tlie  diameter  of  the  glass  lube; 
tills  was  careiully  w’el(le<i  to  itsojien  end,  ho  that  tlie  ij. 
tube  terminat(‘d  in  a  ring  of  platinum.  The  tube  was 
filled  and  boiled  ns  usual,  and  tlie  infiltration  of  air 
was  completely  prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  both  to  ibo  exterior  and  interior  surface  of  the 
platinum  guard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  mere  ring  of 
wire  welded,  or  even  cemented  upon  the  exterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass,  which  would  be  a  mucii  easier  and  less 
expensive  operation,  w'oiild  be  a  sufficient  protection, 
as  the  slightest  line  of  jierfect  contact  must  efiectuully 
arrest  the  passage  of  the  air. —  In  all  barometric  observa¬ 
tions  thefc  are,  in  general,  two  essential  corrections  to 
be  made,  one  lor  the  capillarity  or  depression  of  tlie 
mercury  in  tlie  tube,  and  the  other  for  temperature. 
Pure  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  always  assumes  a  convex 
surface.  The  following  are  the  corrections  for  tubes 
of  different  diameters,  according  to  tbe  theory  of  Mr. 
Toony. 


DIAM.  OF  TUBE. 

DEPRESSION. 

DUM.OF  TUBE. 

DEPRESSION. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

•10 

•1403 

•40 

•0153 

•15 

•0863 

•45 

•0112 

-20 

•0581 

•50 

•0083 

•25 

•0407 

•60 

•0044 

•30 

•0292 

•70 

•00^23 

•35 

•0'211 

•80 

•0012 

These  corrections,  which  must  always  be  applied  to  cis¬ 
tern  B-t  show  that  wide  tubes  ought  to  be  preferred  :  in 
fact,  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  exceeds  half  an  inch, 
they  may  be  safely  omitted.  In  siphon  B.  having  both 
branches  of  the  same  diameter,  the  depression  is  equal 
at  both  ends;  consequently  the  effect  is  destroyed,  and 
no  correction  is  required.  This  is  a  considerable  advan¬ 
tage;  fur  notwithstanding  the  mo.st  elaborate  calcula¬ 
tions,  some  uncertainty  must  alwa.ve'  remain  with  regard 
to  the  exact  amount  ot  the  capillary  repulsion.  —  The 
correction  for  the  temperature,  wldeh  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  depends  on  the  expaiisiun  of  tlie  mercury,  and 
the  exjiansion  of  the  wale  on  which  the  divisions  are 
marked.  If  we  make  a  r:  tlie  height  of  the  thermometer 
in  ilegrees  above  the  freezing-point,  a;  =  tfie  fractional 
part  of  its  bulk  wliich  mercury  expands  for  one  degree 
of  heat  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  y  —  the  fractional  part  of 
its  length  by  which  the  scale  increases,  li  =  the  observed 
height  of  the  B.\  then  the  height  which  would  have 
been  observed,  had  the  therniometerstood  at  the  freezing- 
point,  is  h  —  h  a  —  The  expansion  of  mercury  in 

part  of  its  bulk  is  -OODIOOI.  The  scale  is  generally  of 
Home  mixed  metal  of  which  the  expansion  is  not  very 
well  ascertained;  suppoHing  it  to  he  equal  to  that  of 
cupper,  the  expansion  wouM  he  •0000096;  therefore  it 
will  he  sufficiently  accurate  to  neglect  the  temperature 
of  the  scale,  and  assume  that  of  tlie  mercury  to  be  -0001. 
Hence  the  following  practical  rule  for  reducing  an  ob¬ 
served  height  to  the  correspuiidiiig  height  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  freezing-point;  “subtract  the  10,000th 
part  of  tbe  observed  altitude  for  every  de  gree  of  Fuhr. 
above  32.”  Suppose  tbe  thermometer  54®  and  the.B-  30 
inches,  the  correction  will  be  (54 — 32)  X  ’^0  X  ’OOl^'OGC, 
to  be  subtracted  from  30  inches.  In  order  to  find  the 
value  of  this  correction,  u  thermometer  must  be  attached 
to  the  barometer  and  observed  at  the  same  time.  Cause 
of  the  vaHatums  of  the  B. —  Various  theories  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  tlmse  frequent  atmospberical 
changes  which  cause  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  B..  but  non© 
of  tliem  can  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  Whatever 
temls  to  increase  or  iliminish  the  vertical  pressure  will 
obviously  cause  the  B  to  rise  or  full:  but  the  vertical 
pre.ssure  may  be  incre'ased  either  by  an  influx  of  winds 
and  tlie  accumulation  of  air  at  any  place,  or  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  tbe  elasticity  of  tlie  atmosiiht-re.  'I  be  pre.seiice 
of  heat  or  of  moisture  augments  the  elasticity,  an*!  con- 
seqn.'hllv  reduces  the  weight  of  the  vertical  column. 
During  the  prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds 
the  B.  stands  high,  the  el!i>ticity  being  dimiuisbed  by 
the  cold.  But  the  real  difficulty  consists  in  ex])laining 
why  the  variati(»ns  of  the  7^.  sboiild  he  greater  in  the 
high  latitudes  tlian  between  tho  tropics,  and  why  they 
should  exceed  in  all  cases  the  quantiti^*s  which  calcula¬ 
tion  might  assign.  The  only  mode,  perhaps,  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  is  to  take  into  considenitioii  the  com¬ 
parative  Hlowness  with  which  any  force  is  jiropagated 
through  the  vast  body  of  the  atmosphere.  An  inequality 
may  contiiine  to  accumulate  iu  one  sjiot  before  the  coun¬ 
terbalancing  influence  of  tlie  distant  port  imis  of  the  aerial 
influence  can  arrive  to  modify  the  result.  In  the  higher 
latitudes,  ihe  narrow  circle  of  air  may  be  considered  n« 
in  some  measure  insulated  from  the  expanded  ocean  of 
atmosiihere ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  variations  of  the 
B.  are  concentrated  there,  ami  swelled  beyond  the  due 
proportion.  —  Vats  of  the  Barometer.  The  B.  is  an  in¬ 
strument  of  great  importance  in  astronomy,  its  indica¬ 
tions  forming  an  essential  element  in  determining  tlie 
amount  of  atmosplieric  refraction.  It  is  also,  on  account 
of  its  application  to  the  measurement  of  altitudes,  indis¬ 
pensable  in  all  re.searches  connected  with  the  climate. 
The  purjiose  for  which  it  is  most  commonly  sought  after, 
is  to  prognosticate  the  state  of  the  weather.  On  land 
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this  is  perlmps  the  Ie?ist  important  of  its  applications, 
but  the  case  is  widely  ililferent  nt  sea.  —  No  certain  rules 
can  be  laid  down  fur  pmgiiosticatinj;  the  state  of  the 
weather  from  the  B.  The  following  are  probably  of  as 
general  application  as  any  that  i  an  be  given.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  what  the  B.  actually  shows  is  the 
present  pres-sure  of  the  atmo.sphere ;  and  that  its  vari¬ 
ations  correspond  to  atmospherical  changes  which  have 
already  taken  place,  the  ellectsof  which  may  follow  their 
cause  at  a  greater  or  le.'S  interval.  —  1.  After  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  dry  Weather,  il  the  B.  begins  to  full  slowly  and 
steadily, rain  will  certainly  ensue;  but  if  the  fine  weather 
hiis  been  of  bmg  duration,  the  men  ury  may  fall  for  two 
or  three  days  before,  any  perceptible  change  takes  place, 
and  the  more  time  clap.ses  before  the  rain  comes,  the 
longer  the  wet  weather  is  likely  to  last.  —  2.  Conversely, 
if  after  a  great  deal  of  wet  weatliei,  witli  the  B.  below 
its  mean  height,  the  mercury  begins  to  rise  steadily  and 
slowly,  fine  weather  will  come,  tbougli  two  or  three  wet 
days  may  first  elapse;  and  the  fine  weather  will  be  more 
permanent  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  passes 
before  the  perceptible  change  takes  plaire.  —  3.  On  either 
of  the  two  foregoing  suppositions,  if  llie  change  immedi¬ 
ately  ensues  ou  tlie  motion  of  the  mercury,  the  change 
will  not  be  permanent.  —  4.  If  the  i?.  rises  slowly  ami 
steadily  for  two  days  together  or  more,  fine  weather  will 
come,  though  for  th(»se  two  days  it  may  rain  incessantly, 
and  the  reverse;  but  if  the  B.  rises  for  two  days  or  more 
during  rain,  and  then  on  the  appearance  of  fine  weather 
begins  to  fall  again,  that  fine  weather  will  lie  very  tran¬ 
sient,  and  vice  ly/sd.  —  5.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  B.  in  the 
spring  or  autumn  indicate.s  wind;  in  the  sunimer,  during 
very  hot  weather,  a  thunderstorm  may  be  expected;  in 
winter,  a  smlden  fall,  after  frost  of  some  continuance,  in¬ 
dicates  a  change  of  wiml,  with  tiiaw  and  rain  ;  but  in  a 
continuecl  frost,  a  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  approach¬ 
ing  snow. —  6,  No  rapid  fiuctuations  <d'  the arc  to  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  either  dry  or  wet  we^tther  of 
any  continuance;  it  is  only  the  slow,  steady,  and  con- 
tiiiueil  rise  or  fall  that  is  to  be  attemled  to  in  this  respect. 
7.  A  rise  of  the  mercury  late  in  theantumn, after  a  long 
continuance  of  wet  and  wintly  weather,  generally  indi¬ 
cates  a  change  of  wiml  to  the  northern  (jnarters.and  the 
approach  of  frost.  —  There  are  many  forms  of  the  mercu¬ 
rial  /?.,  but  they  are  all  modifications  of  the  siphon  and 
cistern,  therefore  scientifically  unimportant. — After  the 
description  and  appliances  of  the  mercurial  B.^  we  now 
propo.se  to  describe,  after  Mr.  James  W.  Queen,  the  A  ««•- 
oid  B.,  a  new  instrument,  lately  invented  by  M.  Viti,  of 
Baris,  for  ascertaining  the  variations  of  the  atmosidiere 
without  the  use  of  any  liquid.  1  ts  action  depends  on  the 
effect  produced  by  the  i>r'  s.^nro  of  llie  atmosphere  on  a 
metallic  box,  from  wbicii  the  uir  has  been  exhausted  and 
then  hermetically  sealed.  An  index,  traversing  a  dial, 
records  thech.inges  in  the  weight  oi7U*<»  s«rcof  tlieatmos- 
phere  on  a  surface — we  will  sujipose  a  square  inch 

Though  for  purely  scientific  purp'*sc8  the  aneroid  is  at 
present  far  removed  from  competition  wdtli  the  mercurial 
/?.,  it  nevertheless  has  sumo  advanta;;es  in  its  extreme 
sensibility  and  its  i)ortability.  Much  lias  been  urged 
against  its  variations  from  temperature;  in  a  range  from 
260  to  80°,  these  seldom  exceed  a  tenth  of  an  inch;  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  if  the  nicrcnnal  B.  be 
subjected  to  the  same  range,  it  will  be  equally  affected  ; 
only  in  the  latter  case  thecause  of  the  variation  is  satis¬ 
factorily  c.stablished,  and  its  exact  amount  for  every  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  accurately  determined.  From  the 
circumstance  of  gas  being  (perhaps  for  the  first  time) 
introiluced  into  an  instruinent,  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
correction  for  variable  temperatures,  and  from  its  being 
an  invisible  agent,  a  short  explanation  may  be  required 
in  verification  of  its  being  ad  -(luate  ti»  proiluce  the  results 
asserted.  Even  at  the  pre.scnt  time,  no  table  has  been 
calculated  in  order  to  show'  the  loss  sustained  by  elastic 
bodies  when  in  a  stale  of  tension.  Perhaps  no  instru¬ 
ment,  although  made  for  the  express  purpose,  could  ex¬ 
hibit  an  experiment  more  satisfactory  for  the  proof  of 
this  point  than  the  android.  We  are  enabled  to  use  it 
as  a  pyrometer  by  applying  the  heat  of  a  lighted  taper 
to  the  spring  S,  (f’ig-  2J5,)  without  communicating  that 
heat  to  the  vacuum  vase.  A  table  of  direct  expansion 
would  cause  us  to  conclude  that,  as  the  spring  S  w’ould, 
011  being  heated,  become  longer,  it  would  raise  the  lever, 
C,  higher;  but  the  experiment  above  adverted  to  pro¬ 
duces  acoiitrary  result,  (for  the  spring,  S,  losing  its  elas¬ 
tic  power  tlirough  heat,  is  forced  down  by  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  on  the  vacuum-vase,)  and  proves  that 
the  loss  of  elastic  force  is  greater  than  that  of  direct  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  hand  of  the  aneroid  indicates  this,  by 
moving  tow'ard  tlie  riglit,  or  “Set  Fair.”  We  might 
further  suppose  that  an  iucrea.se  of  heat,  expanding  the 
metal  of  wliich  the  viumum-v.use  was  made,  would  pro¬ 
portionately  increase  its  capacity  ;  wlierea.s,  the  contrary 
is  actually  the  case; — a  conclusion  which  is  proved  by 
heating  the  vacuum-vsuse  alone.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  metal  di.iphragms  have  become  both  larger  and 
weaker  hy  an  iiicre.ise  of  temperature,  wlience  the 
capacity  of  the  vacuum-vase  would  be  rendere<l  greater; 
but  it  must  be  also  remembered,  that  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  surfaces,  amounting  to  a  forceof  44  lbs., 
brings  the  upper  and  low'iu*  diaphragms,  thus  weakened 
by  heat,  closer  together,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  vacuum- 
vase  has  in  fact  become  smaller.  This  brings  us  to  the 
sulqect  of  compensation  accomplished  by  gas.  On  the 
capacity  of  the  vacuum-vase  being  diminislied  by  heat, 
us  has  been  just  shown,  the  gas  contained  within  it  is, 
by  the  same  cause,  expanded;  and  resisting  the  compre.ss- 
ing  force  of  the  atmospheric  weight  upon  the  <liaphragms, 
keeps  them  separated  at  a  due  distance,  and  eftects  the 
compensation.— The  atmospheric  pressure  being  about 
15  lbs.  to  the  st^uare  inch,  and  the  vacuum-vase  being  2^ 


inches  in  diameter,  this  surface  gives  for  its  product  a 
pressure  of  about  7o  lbs.  on  the  vase ;  though  from  many 
cause.s  this  amount  of  atmospheric  pre.ssiire  is  consider¬ 
ably  nsluceil.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  weight 
produced  by  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surlace  of  the 
vacuum-vase,  recourse  was  hid  to  an  experiment  afford¬ 
ing  po>ilive  demonstration.  The  hook  of  a  steelyanl. 
or  spring  widgbing  machine,  was  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  vase  by  the  j)in  K,  and,  on  being  pulled  up 
to  the  point  ]iarallel  to  the  top  of  the  vase,  showed  the 
weight  of  44  lbs.;  which  is,  therefore,  proved  to  be  the 
force  by  wbich  the  b-v<  r  C  is  kept  on  its  fub  riims,  BB, 
and  on  the  tup  of  the  spring  S.  —  It  is  hoped  tliat  the 
]it  incip)e<»f  the  aneroid  has,  from  the  foregoing  explana¬ 
tions.  been  made  sufiiciently  intelligible;  and.  if  so,  it  w'ill 
be  an  easy  to  «lescribo  the  remaind<*r  of  tlie  mech¬ 
anism.  Wo  will  now  refer  to  the  perspective  drawing 
of  tlie  interior  (»f  the  macliine:  —  D  I',  vacuum-va.se; 
CC.  lever,  to  the  end  of  wliich  is  attached  a  vortical  7*or/, 
1,  whicli  merely  serve.s  to  c<ninect  the  lever,  C  C,  with 
the  levers  2  and  3.  These  levers  are  connected  by  a 
bow-piece,  4.  The  two  sipiare-headod  screws  nt  eh 
admit,  hy  screwing  or  unscresving  them,  such  an  alter¬ 
ation  of  tlie  distance  of  leverage,  as  to  allow  the  han<l 
of  the  aneroid  to  nnive  over  a  space  corre.^poivling  with 
the  scaleof  a  st  imlard  mercurial  baronn-l'T.  To  tlie  end 
of  the  lever,  3,  is  atla-  In-il  a  light  rod,  tiTininating  with 
a  jiiece  of  fine  watch-chain,  whi<  h  is  attached  to  a  small 
roller.  On  the  axis  of  this  roller  the  liand  of  tlie  aneroid 
is  firmly  fixed,  and  kept  in  its  position  by  means  of  a 
flat  spiral  spring,  the  outer  coil  of  which  is  seen  attached 
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to  the  axis.  Tliis  flat  spiral  spring,  which  is  always  in 
a  state  of  tension,  maintains  a  pressure  against  the  force 
of  the  levers,  and  keeps  the  hand  of  the  am*roid  in 
obedience  to  tlie  indications  of  the  vacuum-vase.  Were 
it  not  for  this  spring,  the  liand,  /»,  would  remain  station¬ 
ary  at  the  point  to  whicli  it  had  been  i)ropelled. 

ltaroinot>i<*,  Itaroniot'rioal,  a.  IVrtaining  or 
relating  to  the  barometer. 

naroiiiet'rically.  adv.  By  means  of  a  barometer. 

ltaroiiiot'ro$;;rapli„  n.  [Or.  hams,  weiglit,  vietron, 
measure,  and  graphriu,  to  write]  An  instrument  for 
self-inscribing,  upon  paper,  the  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  obtained  from  minute  to  minute.  In  this  new¬ 
ly  invented  contrivance,  tlie  records  are  continuous  and 
comparable,  and  are  produced  by  tin*  variations  of  the 
aneroid  bnmmeter.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosjdn*ro  af¬ 
fects  four  metallic  boxes,  having  their  upper  and  under 
faces  undulated;  a  vacuum  is  m.ade  in  e.icli  of  tln'in  sep¬ 
arately,  and  they  are  attached  together  in  one  series,  so 
that  for  an  equivalent  of  pressure  the  movement  is  four 
times  greater  than  it  is  for  one  box  only.  A  very  strong 
flat  steel  spring  acts  upon  the  barometric  boxes  in  an 
opposite  <lirection  to  tlio  atmospheric  pres-'Ure.  This 
spring  controls  the  indicating  lever  liy  means  of  a  con¬ 
nector,  which  receives  the  action  from  the  extremity  of 
the  spring,  and  communicates  it  to  the  lever  at  a  point 
very  close  to  its  axis,  whence  it  follows  that  a  ciuisidera- 
ble  multiiilicati<»n  of  movements  is  tiie  result.  The  in¬ 
dications  of  the  movements  of  the  lever  are  registered 
in  the  fnllowiiij:  simple  manner:  a  cyliinler  is  revolved 
by  the  regular  movement  of  an  ordinary  pendulum  time¬ 
piece;  it  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  one  week,  and 
carries  a  glazed  paper,  wliich  has  been  smoked  black  by 
means  of  a  candle.  At  the  extremity  of  a  lover  is  a  very 
fine  spring,  pointed  at  the  end.  wliich  rests  upon  the 
cylimler  iin<l  traces  a  white  line  upon  the  Mack  ground. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  paper  is  chauge«i  lor  a  fresh 
one,  the  old  one  Iteing  prevented  from  liaving  its  record 
destroyed  by  heimr  coated  with  varnish.  The  barometrical 
arrangement  of  this  instrument  is  lar  les«  liable  to  error 
than  the  onlinary  aneroid,  where  so  many  movements 
and  accessories  are  reqniretl  to  translate  tlie  clianges  of 
the  barometric  box  to  tlio  indicating  needle  on  the  face 
of  the  insirnmeiit. 

Bar'omotz.,  w.  {B<it.)  See  CinoTiuM. 

Bar'oii,  n.  [Kr.  har>m;  A.  S.  baron,  beam  :  0.  Fr.  her; 
l*rovein;al,  6ar.]  {Her.)  In  tlie  feudal  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  title  B.,  derived  from  the  Latin  iwo, 
which  signifies  a  man,  and,  sometimes,  a  servant,  was 
given,  at  first,  to  the  iniincdiate  tenant  of  any  superior 
In  obi  records,  the  citizens  of  Loudon  are  so  styled.  The 
family  of  Montmorency,  in  France,  called  themselves, 
premiers  barons  de  la  ('hrvliente.  This  title  w.as  intro¬ 
duced  hy  William  the  Compieror  into  Eiiglainl,  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  nseil  to  signify  an  immediate  vassal  of  the 
crown,  who  had  a  seat  and  vote  iu  the  royal  court  and 
tribunals,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  house  of  peers.  It 
was  the  secoud  rank  of  nobility,  until  dukes  and  mar¬ 


quises  were  introduced,  and  placed  above  the  earls,  and 
viscounts  also  set  above  the  barons.  In  Germany,  the 
ancient  barons  of  the  empire  were  the  immediate  vas¬ 
sals  of  the  crow'll.  Tliey  ajipeared  in  the  imperial  court 
and  diet,  and  belonged  to  ihe  liigh  nobility.  But  tlieso 
ancient  feudatories  were  early  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
counts  or  princes.  The  modern  barons  only  form  a  rank 
of  lower  nobility  alter  the  counts.  —  In  England,  B.  is 
the  lowest  grade  of  rank  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
coronation  robes  of  a  B.  iliffer  from  those  of  the  pther  peers 
in  having  but  two  rows  of  spots  on  the  mantle;  ami  the 
parliamentary  robes,  in  having  but  two  guards  of  white 
fur,  with  row  8  of  gold  lace.  Tlie  right  of  wearing  a  coro¬ 
net  was  first  conferred  on  B.  by  CluirleslI.  Il  is  adorned 
with  6  pearls,  set  at  <qiial  distances,  of  whicli  4  are 
u.sually  sliown.  A  B.  is  styled  ‘  Bight  Honorable.”  and 
his  children  enjoy  tlie  prefix  of  “  H'*nora!)le.'* — In  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  the  four  puisne  jndg«’S  of  ilie  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  bear  the  title  of  baron,  and  t he  cliief  judge  that  of 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  J-.xrhef/vrr.  They  are  addressi'd 
as  “  My  Lord.”  but  have  no  sent  in  the  House  of  Loijds, 
unless  by  being  previously  made  a  member  of  the  peer- 
jige.  —  Barons  of  the  Cinque.  Ports.  Formerly  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected,  two  for  each,  by  the 
seven  Cinque  Ports,  q.  r. 

Baron  arid  Pemme.  {Law.)  A  term  used  in  the  old 
English  law-books  for  husband  and  wife. 

Baron  of  beef  [ihokery.)  Two  sirb-ins  of  beef  joined 
together  by  a  part  of  the  backbone. 

Baron,  Michel,  {ba'rong,)  a  French  comedian,  b.  1653, 
and  long  attached  to  Moli^re's  company.  For  nearly  30 
years  he  played  with  the  greatest  succe.>‘8.  and  retired 
from  the  stage,  in  1601,  without  any  apjaireiit  reason. 
In  1720,  however,  lie  again  returned,  and  was  received 
w'ith  immense  enthusia.'-tn,  playiiii:.  witli  great  success, 
even  the  most  youthful  parts,  in  1720  lie  was  taken  til, 
while  on  the  boards,  and  died  slnnily  alter.  Although 
hi.s  merit  in  his  jtvofVssion  was  vi-ry  gn-at,  yet  his 
vanity  was  equal.  This  will  appear  from  a  saying  of 
his,  “Tliat  once  in  a  century  we  might  see  a  Ca?8ar,  but 
that  2,000  ye.'irs  were  not  siiflicient  t'»  jiroihice  a  Baron 
and  he  was  about  to  refuse  tin-  jieiisiou  granted  him  by 
Louis  XIV.,  liecause  the  onlcr  lor  it  was  worded,  “Pay 
to  tlie  withiu-nanie<l  Michael  Boyriin,  called  Baron f  Ac. 
He  wrote  also  some  idays,  printed  in  3  volumes  after  his 
deatli. 

Bar''oiin^o,  n.  [Fr.  {Her.)  Tlie  whole  body 

of  barons  or  jieer.s.  —  'i  ho  dignity  or  estate  of  a  baron. — 
The  land  from  which  a  baron  derives  bis  title. 

Bar'oiioss,  n.  {Uer.)  A  baron's  wdfe  or  lady. 

Bnr'oiiot,  n.  {Her.)  Literally,  “a  little  baron ; ”  spe¬ 
cifically,  a  dignity  or  degree  of  honornext  below  a  baron,, 
and  above  a  knight.  They  bear  the  prefix  “Sir”  before 
their  name,  and  the  term  Bart,  (contraction  of  baronet) 
as  a  postfix;  ns,  “Sir  M'aller  Scott,  hart.'.'"  their  wives 
are  styled  Lady,  or  Dame.  This  dignity  differs  from 
that  of  a  knight,  inasmuch  as  the  title  is  hereditary, 
while  that  of  the  Iatt<*r  rank  exists  only  for  one  per¬ 
son's  lil'etime.  The  order  of  B.  was  instituted,  or,  as 
some  a.ssert.  adopted,  because  the  tide  existed  previously 
in  Irelaixl.  by  James  I.,  in  1611.  The  rank  of  B.  exists 
but  ill  (ireat  Britain.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  liereditary 
titles :  but  a  B.  has  no  robes,  coronet,  or  di.stjnctive  budge 
w’hatever,  except  in  the  case  of  Scottish  i/.,  w  ho,  in  162H, 
were  granteil  the  jirivilege  of  wearing  an  orange  riband 
and  badge. 

Bar'onota^o.  n.  The  collective  body  of  baronets. 

Bar'oiietfy,  n.  The  condition  or  rank  of  a  baronet. 

Baro'nial,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  baron. 

Baronins,  Cesare,  {bd-n/nHais,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
D.  1038.  He  W’as  elected  Superior-General  of  tlie  order 
of  tlie  Oratory  in  1583,  and  became  librarian  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  anil  confessor  of  Clement  VIII.  His  great  work 
is  tlie  Annales  Ecclesiastia,  in  12  vols.  folio  :  a  work  of 
immense  re.search,  which  occupied  liini  30  years,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  D.  1607. 

Bar'ons' War.  {HLt.)  The  name  given  to  an  inter¬ 
necine  war  in  England,  which  originated  in  the  ref  usal 
of  Henry  111.  to  ratify  the  statutes  enacted  at  Oxford, 
in  the  “Mad  Parliament,”  June  11,1258.  The  matter 
w'as  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
who  decided,  at  a  council  held  at  Amiens,  that  the 
statutes  should  be  annulled  23d  Jan.,  12i34.  The  barons, 
with  S?iinori  Do  Montfort  at  their  head,  took  up  arms, 
and  totally  defeated  the  king  at  Lewes.  May  14th.  A 
parliament  assembled  at  London.  20th  Jan..  1265.  Dis¬ 
putes  arose  among  the  barons,  ami  a  second  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Kvosliaiii,  4tli  Aug.,  in  tlio  same  year,  in 
which  the  king  was  victorious,  and  De  Montfort  slain. 
The  barons,  who  continued  to  oppose  the  royal  authority, 
took  refuge  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  but  were  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender,  in  Nov.,  1206.  The  war  was 
still  carried  on,  and  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward 
I.)  reduced  the  Isle  of  Ely,  their  last  stronghold,  25th 
July,  1-69. 

Bar'oiiy,  n.  [Fr.  baronnie..]  The  lordship,  honor,  or 
fee  of  a  baron.  A  territorial  division  in  Ireland,  synon¬ 
ymous  W’ith  the  English  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake ; 
and  the  U.  States  county. 

Bar'osoopo,  n.  [Fr.  baroscope,  from  Gr.  boros,  w’eight, 
and  skojyin,  to  view.]  An  instrument  to  show  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere;  a  barometer;  a  weather¬ 
glass. 

Barosoop'lo.  Baroscop'ical,  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  determined  by,  the  baroscope. 

Baroseronite.  n.  [Gr.  weight,  and  lus¬ 

tre.]  {Min.)  A  native  snljihate  of  baryta,  or  lieuvy  spar. 

Baroi^'iiia.  n.  {B<>t.)  A  gen.  of  jilants,  ord. 

The  leaves  of  several  species,  such  us  B.  crenaia-,  crenu- 
lata,  and  serratifolia,  are  used  iu  mcMlicine  for  their  aro¬ 
matic,  stimulant,  aiitispiisinodic,  and  diuretic  properties. 
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The  plants  yielding  them  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  known  in  commerce  as  Buchu- 
leaves.  They  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called 
Diosnua  or  Barosmin,  and  a  powerfully  scented  vola¬ 
tile  oil. 

BaroiK^lie,  {ha-rddsh\)  n.  [Vv.  barouche  ;  Qer.  barut- 
ache;  Lat.  bimtu.^  —  his^  double,  and  rota,  a  wheel.] 
Originally,  a  two-w'heeleil  carriage;  now  used  to  denote 
a  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  a  falling  top  and  seats, 
a.s  in  a  coach. 

Barouchet,  (ba-rd(^sha\)  n.  A  description  of  light 
harouclie.  ® 

Baroz'xio.,  Jacopo.  See  Vignola. 

Bar'-poNt,  n.  A  post  placed  in  the  ground  to  hold 
the  bars  of  an  entrance  into  a  tudd. 

B;ir<|iie,  a.  {Niut.)  See  Bvkk. 

B«ir4|ii6Hiiiioto«  {bar'k'ais-e’iiKii'to.)  a  t(jwn  of  South 
America,  in  Venezuel{^  92  m.  W.S.W.  of  Valencia,  and 
90  rn.  N.K.  of  Tru.x.illo.  Lat.  k.®  riO'  N.;  Lon.  00°  2f/ 
\V.  In  bS07,  it  contained  15,000  inhabitants;  but  it 
suffered  severely  from  the  terrible  eartlniuako  of  1812, 
which  scarcely  left  a  house  entire,  and  buried  1,500 
people  in  the  ruins.  /B/)  about  11,000. 

Barr,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Daviess  co. ;  mr>.  about 
:;,00) 

Bar'ra,  n.  {(hm.)  A  Portuguese  moa.sure  of  length 
less  tlian  a  yanb —  Ilunilt  m. 

Bar  ra,  one  of  the  Hebrides  islands  on  the  N.VV.  co;wt 
of  8c()tiand,  being  the  most  S.  of  the  outer  IIe.»rid,*s,  or 
group  forming  whit  is  called  the  Long  Lsiand ;  pop. 
about  2,000.  —  .'^eo  lIsBainES. 

Bar'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  3  m.  from  Niples,  and  filled 
with  villas  belonging  to  the  residents  of  that  city  ;  p  m. 
8,903. 

BarraUoo',  or  Bara1>ot>',  in  ir ,vco/i.«»a,  a  river 
rising  in  the  N.W.  portion  of  Sink  co.,  and  falling  into 
the  Wisconsin  River,  a  short  distance  below  Portage 
city. 

Barraboo',  in  a  post-township  of  Sauk  co. ; 

pop.  about  1,007. 

Bar'racaii,  n  [Fr.  barracan,  or  bourar.tn:  h.  Lit 
birracanua;  Ar.  5a''ni/t*drj.]  {(ji-n.)  A  strong  tliick 
stuff  resembling  camlet,  used  for  exterior  clothing. 

Bar  rack,  n.  [Kr.  bira'jm:  o!)S.  Gael,  barruchid,  a 
hut  or  booth,  from  harra'''i,  top  branches  of  trees.)  .K 
cabin,  booth,  or  hut;  specif!  -ally,  a  building  for  lotig- 
ing  soldiers,  especially  when  in  garrison.  (Chiefly  used 
ill  the  plural.)  1 

— ;  n  the  U.  States,  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Dutch  barn  I 
or  outbuilding,  with  a  movable  roof,  for  storing  iiayl 
or  grain.  —  See  IUhn.  I 

Bar  rack-master,  n.  A  title  given  in  England  to! 
the  superintendent  of  soliliers’  lodgings.  I 

Barrackpoor',  a  seat  of  the  British  governor-gen-' 
eral  of  Imlia,  and  a  military  cantonment,  in  a  beautiful  I 
anti  healthy  spot,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  i£i>'>ghly,  10  m.  I 
N.  of  Calcutta.  There  U  here  a  noble  park,  four  mile.s  | 
in  circumference,  laid  out  in  the  European  style,  with 
garriens.  an  aviary,  and  a  m  Miagerie. 

Bar'rackHvillo,  in  ir.  Vuyinia,  a  post-village  of 
Mirion  co.,  70  rn.  S  E.  of  Wheeling,  on  tlie  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad;  pop.  114. 

Ba  r'raclatle,  n.  [Dn.  6 tar:  O.  Du.  han\  naked,  bare, 
and  p  en'i,  garment,  i.  «.  cloths  uiiilress(*d  or  without  a 
nap.)  (Con.)  A  home-made  woollen  blanket  without 
nap. —  iV^bd^r. 

K;irracot>ii',  n.  [Sp.  6(ir>vz/;x.]  AcIepotorwarehou.se 
for  slaves,  or  an  onclo.seil  yanl  for  the  keeping  of  slaves 
before  shipment.  (Useii  principally  on  the  W.  coiujt  of 
.\frica.) 

B5%rraPt>n'ta.  n.  {Z'hII.)  A  large  species  of  pike,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  W.  India  seas.  —  Cra<g. 

B:ip'ra;ffe,  n.  {Cun.)  A  linen  stuff  Interwoven  with 
w  irsled  flowers. 

Bar’raii(lit&,  n.  (Min.)  .4  spheroidal  mineral,  concen¬ 
tric  in  structure.  Lu<tre  between  vitreous  and  greisy. 
Color  paln-binish.  redlish,  greenish,  or  yellowisli  gray. 
Stre.ik yellowish  to  bluish-white.  Tr.inslucent  to  opaque. 
C^aip.  Phosphoric  aidil  b)  63,  alumin  i  12*i)l,  sesquioxide 
of  iron  26*16,  water  20  60  =  lOO.  n  b.  splits  open  anti 
become?  darker  in  color:  moi'^tenod  with  sulphuric  aciil, 
the  flame  bluish-grecMi.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia. 

Bar  ras.  Paul  FavN(;oi8  Jean  Nicu.as,  Comtk  t>p.,  d. 
in  Provence,  1755,  of  an  ancient  family,  sorvod  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Lingncdoo  until 
1775.  H  •  ni  ide.  about  this  time,  a  voyage  to  the  Isle-do- 
Krauce,  the  governor  of  which  wa.s  one  of  his  relations, 
and  entered  into  the  garrison  of  Pondifliorry.  On  his 
return,  he  gave  himself  up  to  gambling  and  women,  ami 
diHsi()ated  hisfortutie.  The  reV(»lution  broke  out.  He 
immediately  showeii  himself  an  <»pponent  of  the  court, 
and  had  a  seat  in  the  turs-Stat,  while  his  hrother  was 
sifting  in  that  of  the  nobility.  July  14,  1789,  lio  took 
part  in  tlie  attack  upon  the  liistille,  and  Aug.  10,  1792. 
upon  the  Tuileries.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  death  of  Louis  .XVI.  He  was  sent,  in  1793,  to  the 
south  of  France,  an  1  commamled  the  left  wing  of  the 
besieging  army  nnd*r  Dngommier,  and  it  was  here  tli.at 
he  first  met  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  captain  of  artil¬ 
lery.  The  patriotic  re[)utation  of  B-  was  so  well  estab¬ 
lished.  th  it  he  ami  Kr^ron  wore  the  only  represonbitivos 
not  denounceil  by  the  popular  societies.  Rubespiorro. 
!iow(*vcr,  was  m>  frientl  of  his,  and  oftim  wished  to  arrest 
him.  B.,  knowing  this,  became  one  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  9th  Thermiilor,  and  put  himself  at  the  heatl 
of  tlie  troops  which  surrounded  Robespierre  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  In  1794  he  was  named  one  of  the  “  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.”  and  became  a  great  enemy  to  tlie 
membore  of  the'  Mountain.  In  February,  1795,  he  was 


elected  president  of  tlie  Convention, and,  in  that  capacity, 
deelured  Paris  in  a  slate  of  siege,  wlien  tlieussenihly  was 
attacked  by  the  jmpulace.  Afterwards,  when  the  Con¬ 
vention  WHS  assaileil,  Bonaparte,  by  B.  h  advice,  was  ap- 
ixdnted  to  command  the  urtillery  ;  and  that  general,  on 
ihe  13th  Veiidemiaire  (Oct.  5, 1795),  decisively  repressed 
the  royalist  movement.  For  his  services,  B.  was  now 
named  one  of  the  Directory,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  thoclmnges  which  tlial  body  umlerwent  until  Napo¬ 
leons  coup  d'itiit  on  the  18tli  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  ITyUj. 
whicli  ettectually  overthrew  the  power  of  B.  and  hi.s  col¬ 
leagues.  Ills  lile,  from  this  date,  was,  generally  speak- i 
ing,  one  of  retirement.  He  died  in  Puns,  1829.  Napu-j 
le*)n  ^aid  of  him:  “The  passion  with  which  he  spoke  I 
would  make  one  imagine  he  was  a  resolute,  determined 
man;  but  he  was  not  so,  — he  had  no  tlecided  opinion 
on  any  subject  connected  with  government.  ’ 

Bar  ral4>r,  n.  [O.  Fr.  burnt,  deceit,  cozenage:  Icel.  ha- 
rutta,  aeon  test.)  An  encouragerof  litigation  or  law-suits; 
a  wrangler. 

“To  turn  ft/irrafor  in  thy  old  days,  a  stirrer-up  of  quarrels 
amongst  ihy  neighbours."  —  ylrtu£A«of. 

{Marit.)  .4  ship-master  who  is  guilty  of  fraud  in  the 
manag«*ment  of  a  sliip,  to  the  injury  of  his  owners  and 
underwrittTs ;  one  who  makes  away  with  a  ship. 

{Scuts  Law.)  A  judge  who  accepts  a  bribe  fur  uttering 
judgment. 

Bar'ratroiis.  a.  {Law.)  Tainted  with  barratry. 

Bar'ratrotiHly,  udv.  {Law.)  In  a  barratrous  method. 

Bixr'ralry,  71  [ Fr.  {Law.)  The  offence  of 

/rcjnently  in«-iting  and  stirring  up  suits  aixl  quarrels, 
either  by  law  or  otherwise;  the  punisliment  for  wliich  is 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

{Mar.  Law  )  An  unlawful  or  fraudulent  act,  or  very 
grossand  culpable  negligence,  of  the  master  or  inariners 
of  a  vessel  in  violation  of  their  duly,  and  directly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  own'T.  —  Bouvicr. 

Barr^^,  n.  [Fr.,  a  bar.)  {Med.)  A  projection  or  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  —  a  deformity  rendering 
delivery  difTicnlt. 

Bar'ro,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
co.,  55  ill.  W.  of  Boston,  lirained  by  the  Ware  River.  It 
is  a  prosjierous  place,  possessing  important  cotton,  and 
woollen  manufactures,  &c.  /bp.  2,572. 

Bar  1*4*.,  in  New  York,  a  townsliip  of  Orleans  co.,  44  m. 
N.E.  of  Buffalo;  })op.  0,750. 

Burrc<,  in  Bennsytvania,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ; 
pop.  1,237. 

Barro,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town.ship  of  Washington  co., 

6  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier,  and  watered  l>y  aflliieiits  of 
tlie  Onion  River;  pup.  1,m82. 

Barrt*,  or  Bar'ree,  in  Wisemudn,  a  township  of  La 
Crosse  co.,  about  7  m.  N.E.  of  La  Crosse ;  pop.  1,392. 

Barre  Centre^  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Barre 
lownshii*.  Orleans  co.,  254  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Barro  I'orjje,  in  Btnnsylva^iia,  a  post-ollice  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  Co. 

Barre  in  a  village  of  La  Crosse  co. 

Barre'ali,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Oujerat,  cap.  of 
a  small  indepemlent  princii'ality,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cam- 
bay  ;  I/it.  22^  44'  N. ;  Lon.  74*=  E. 

Barreaii'*  w.  (Fr.)  {French  Law.)  The  name  given  to 
the  cbiAS  of  advocates,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar. 
The  B.  id'  Paris  selects  every  year  from  among  its  mem- 
liers  a  council,  ami  a  pre.sident  calhnl  bdtonnier,  whicli 
are  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  corporation.  The  rules  are 
established  by  the  vote  of  the  council  and  enforced  by  it, 
under  the  control  of  the  pre>iding  olficer.  The  rules  af¬ 
fecting  the  French  ailvoc.itcs  are  very  strict,  and  not 
easily  eva<le<l.  Not  only  swindling,  or  any  otlier  crimi¬ 
nal  act,  is  piinislied.  but  every  unprofessional  ami  illegal 
action  is  severely  dealt  with.  Hence  an  advocate  who 
indulges  in  any  commercial  speculation  would  incur 
tlie  penalty  of  a  public  admonition,  or  e.xclusion.  The 
title  jiml  liignity  of  the  imMiiber  of  the  council  of  the 
order  of  advocates  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  is  the  aim 
of  th)  most  talented  ami  ambitious  law'yers. 

Barrej;:e.s',  See  BAnioKS. 

Bar'rel,  n.  [W  and  Fr.  haril;  Ix.ba.’ile.;  ^p.harril: 
Gael,  baraill,  from  W.  bar,  a  bar.  a  rail.]  A  round 
wooden  cask  protected  or  secured  by  bars  or  hoops. — The 
quantity  which  a  barrel  Imlds.  —  Of  wine  meiisure.  the 
English  barrel  contains  31^  gallons ;  of  beer  measure, 
36;  of  ale,  32:  and  of  vinegar,  34  gallons. 

— Anything  long  and  hollow;  a  cylinder ;  a  tube  ;  as  the 
barrel  of  a  gun. 

Barrel  of  a  Boiler.  (Mach.)  The  cylindrical  part  of  a 
boiler  whii’h  contains  the  flues. 

Barrel  (>f  ihe  Ear.  {Anat)  Si'O  Tympanum. 

Bar'rol,  »•.  a.  To  put  in  a  barrel;  to  pack  in  a  barrel. 

Bar'reI-l>orileil,  a.  Having  a  large  holly. 

Ilar'r4?l-lnilk,  n.  {Com.)  A  measure  used  in  esti¬ 
mating  capacity,  as  of  a  vessel  for  freight;  equal  to  5 
cubic  feet. — Simmonds. 

Bar'ri‘l*or's‘»**^  The  common  hand-or¬ 

gan,  containing  a  barrel  with  pins,  whose  revtiliition 
opens  the  key-valves,  ami  produces  the  music. —  Webster. 

Bar'r4*ii,  u.  [Goth,  ohairan,  unbearing;  0.  Fr.  5a- 
raitfne,  brehaigne,  unfruitful;  from  Celt,  brah,  a  spout, 
ami  nnc,  without.]  Noti)oaring;  unfruitful;  unpndific; 
applied  to  animalsaml  plants. —  Unproductive:  sterile: 
as,  a  barren  country,  a  barren  ground.  —  Scanty  ;  dull ; 
unmeaning;  as,  barren  reveries,  barren  ignorance. 

Bar'roii,  n:  pi.  IUr'ren.s.  A  term  applied  in  tlio  W. 
ami  S.  of  the  U.  States  to  elevated  lands  or  plains  on 
which  grow  small  trees,  but  not  timber;  as  pine-5ar- 
rens,  oiik-barrens.  They  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  but 
often  very  fertile. —  Ficke.nng. 

Bar'reit.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co. 

Bar'reii,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  county,  witli  an  area  of  abt. 
190  sq.  m.  Surface,  undulating  and  hilly,  with  a  toler¬ 


ably  fertile  soil.  Sulphur  and  salt  springs  are  numer¬ 
ous  throughout  the  county.  Cap.  Glasgow.  FovuUtion 
1<,£80.  ’ 

Bnr'reii,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co. 

Bar'r4‘ii,  or  Big:  Barren  River,  in 
rises  in  Smith  and  Jackson  counties,  in  the  N.  of  the 
State.  Trayersiiig  Kentucky,  it  takes  a  course  M*.  and 
N.W  .  until  it  enters  Greene  River  (after  a  course  of  1(X) 
m.)  in  the  N.W’.  end  of  Warren  co.  It  is  navigable  f«r 
steauiei-s  up  to  Bowling  Green,  a  distance  of  30  m. 

Barren  Creek  Spriiij^s,  in  Maryland,  a  district 
ot  Wicomico  co.;  pop.  1,572. 

Bar'ren  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. 

Bar  ren  Islnn<l,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  E. 
ot  the  Aiuiauian  islands,  with  a  volcanic  mountain, 
1,848  feet  high,  which  is  frequently  in  eruption. 
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Bar'ren  Plain^  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Robertson 
CO..  32  in.  from  Nii.‘<liville. 

Bar're  Plains,  in  MassachuseMs,  a  village  of  W'or- 
cester  co. 

Bar'reiily,  adv.  Unfruitfully :  unproductively. 
Bar'rennesH, »?.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bar¬ 
ren,  unprolific,  or  unfruitful;  want  of  offspring;  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  procreation. 

“I  pray’d  fnr  children,  and  thought  harrenntse 
In  wedlock  a  reproach."  —  .Milton. 

— Scantiness;  lack  of  matter;  want  of  resources;  inca¬ 
pacity. 

“  Though  the  accidents  are  not  the  same,  which  would  have 
argued  him  of  a  total  barrenness  of  invention."  —  Dryden. 
—Defect  or  poverty  of  emotion,  feeling,  or  sensibility. 

“  The  greatest  saint.s  sometimes  are  fervent,  and  sometimes  feel 
a  barrenness  of  devotion.”  —  Bishop  Taylor. 

Bar'ron-NpirJtofk  a.  Having  a  poor  spirit. 
Bar'ron-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Eimmeiuum,  q.  v. 

Bar'rof,  or  Bar'rot-oap,  n.  [Fr.  barrette.;  It.  her^ 
retta :  L.  Lat.  barreiam.]  {Md.)  A  kind  of  cap,  or  head- 
piece,  formerly  worn  by  soldiers.  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Bar'rotsivillo.  in  Oe.nrqia.sK.  village  of  Lumpkin  co., 
110  ni.  N.N.W  of  Milledgeville. 

Bar'rott,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  930. 

Bar'rof  t*  in  Kansas, u  post-village  of  Marshall  co. 
Bar'rott's  Sfatioii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  St. 
Louis  CO. 

Bar'rottf^villo,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hamp- 
Kbire  co. 

Bar'rovillo,  in  lUinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry  co., 
46  m.  N.W*.  of  Chicago. 

Bar'ri«  or  Bar'ry,  Giraldus.  See  Giraldus  Cam- 

BREN.SIS. 

Barrioa4lo.  (5dr-re-A-afti',)  [Fr.  5arr?cm/^.  from  barre, 
a  bill’.]  That  W'hich  bars  out,  block.?  up.  obstructs,  or 
defends. 

•'  There  must  he  such  n  harricod^  as  would  greatly  annoy,  or 
absolutely  stop,  the  curreuts  of  the  atmosphere."  — />cr/m>o. 

(Mil.)  A  hastily  constnictml  fortiftention.  made  of 
chevauT-de.-frise,  trees,  earth,  stones,  <tc.,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  progre.ss  of  an  enemv. 

(Mar.)  A  strong  wooden  railing,  fixed  on  stanebion.s, 
extending  across  the  front  of  the  quarter  deck  of  asbip 
of  war,  during  n  naval  engagement.  A  Ji.  is  sometimes 
strengthened  with  a  lining  of  hammocks,  &c.,  confined 
in  a  close  rope-netting,  to  serve  as  a  screen  again.st  mus¬ 
ketry. 

(Hist.)  Barricades,  constructed  of  the  first  materials 
that  came  to  hand,  wore  used  in  popular  insurrections 
during  the  .Middle  Age.s.  Paris  has  obtained  notoriety 
as  the  city  in  wliicli  they  have  been  most  frequently 
employed.  In  1358,  its  streets  wore  barricade<l  against 
the  Dauphin.  The  first  “  Battle  of  the  Barricafles  ”  took 
place  on  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  into  Paris,  12th 
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May,  1588.  —  It  was  followed,  during  the  war  of  tlio 
Fronde,  by  another  contest  of  a  somewhat  similar  char¬ 
acter,  26th  Aug.,  164H,  when  Anne  of  Austria  ordered 
thearrestof  three  iM>pular  memhersc>f  the  I’arliamont. — 
In  July,  1830,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in 
Feb.,  1848,  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  same  family,  were 
driven  from  the  French  tlirone,  after  a  struggle  at  the 
barricades.  General  Cavaignac,  in  defence  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  (fovernment,  waged  a  fearful  contest  with  the 
insurgents,  who  ha«l  erected  barricades,  2^jd,  24th,  20th, 
anti  2bth  Juno,  1848,  in  which  he  wjw  at  length  victo¬ 
rious.  The  killed  and  woumied  amounted  to  15,000, 
and  about  S,000  of  the  rebels  were  taken  j)risouers. 
Napoleon  III.  has  now  widened  the  streets  iif  Paris,  ami 
taken  other  prt'cautions  to  prevent  tlie  recurrence  of 
such  events. — B.irricaib'S  have  also  heeti  erectetl,  during 
popular  outbreaks,  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  cities  on 
the  continent  of  Eur(*pe. 

Barricade^  v.  a.  To  temporarily  fortify  a  place  or  pas¬ 
sage;  to  stop  up  an  avenue;  to  obstruct ;  to  secure. 

“  Nf'w  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet, 

And  the  mixt  hurry  6orricarfe«  the  street." —  Gay. 

Barrlcad'er,  n.  A  nerson  who  erects  a  barricade. 

Bar'rie^  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  flourishing  town,  cap.  of 
Simcoe  co.,  on  a  branch  of  Lake  Simcoe,  64  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Toronto;  pop.  about  3,500. 

Barrier,  (6dr'r<-«r,)/i.  [Fr.  harriers;  from  a 

bar.]  {Fori.)  A  sort  of  palisade,  or  stockade,  to  fence  in 
any  place,  and  obstruct  the  assaults 'of  an  enemy;  a 
barricade. 

“  Safe  in  the  love  of  heav'n,  an  ocean  flowi 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes.” — Pope. 

—A  fortress,  or  other  strong  place,  erected  on  the  frontier 
of  a  country. 

'‘The  Queen  is  guarantee  of  the  Dutch,  having  possession  of 
the  harrier.” — Swift. 

—That  which  bars,  oh.strncts,  defends;  any  defence  or 
impediment  to  approach  or  attack. —  bar  to  denote  a 
limit,  or  line  of  separalion  of  any  place;  a  boundary. 

"  Pris’nfrs  to  the  pillar  b  >uud, 

At  either  6arrjer  plac'd."—  Dryde.n. 

Bar'rier  Oate*  the  gate  which  closes  the  opening 
through  a  barrier. 

Bar'rier  Reef,  (the  Great,)  a  very  remarkalde  and' 
dangerous  coral-reef,  extending  like  a  sea-wall,  or  ram¬ 
part,  for  l'20O  miles  along  thoN.aml  K.  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  lying  at  an  average  di.staiice  of  Co  miles  from 
the  laud.  A  few  openings  aiul  passages  occur,  liere  and 
there,  along  llio  dangerou.s  continuity;  hut  the  naviga¬ 
tion  through  these  openings  is  very  liazardons,  tliotigh, 
once  in.side  the  reef,  the  water  is  calm,  and  tiio  iKts.sugc 
perfectly  clear.  This  coral-chain  has  been  very  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  mariner,  and  much  prop«*rty  and  many 
lives  have  been  lost  on  its  sharp  obstructions. 

IBar'riers,  (B\ti  le  of  the,)  was  fouglit  under  tlio  walls 
of  Paris,  3Uth  March,  l^lf,  when  the  allied  army,  after 
an  obstinate  contest,  gained  a  victory  w'hich  led  to  tlie 
capitulation  of  Paris,  ami  the  abdicatioji  of  Napoleon  I. 

Bnr'ring'-oiit,  n.  An  act  of  boyisli  rebellion  in  schoobs, 
wherein  tlie  school-rooin  doors  are  barred  or  closed 
against  a  schoolnuister  or  usher. 

Bs(r'rinfftoii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co., 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  1,400. 

Bar'rin$;'loii,  in  Xeio  Hamp.^hire,  a  post-township  of 
Stafford  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Concord;  pop.  1,581. 

Bar'rin^'t.oii,  in  N'-w  I'ork,  a  post-township  of  Yates 
CO.,  on  Crooked  Lake,  54  miles  S.E.  of  Kochesler;  p^p. 
1,606. 

Bar'riiif^ton,  in  Fhode  Island,  a  post-township  of 
Bristol  CO.,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Providence,  and  watered  by 
Palmer’s  River;  pop.  in  1870,  1,111. 

Bar'ri Centre,  in  Rkmit  Island,  a  post-oflicc 
of  Brist<»l  CO. 

Barrinjil'to'llia,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Bar- 
ringtoyiiacece,  consisting  of  small  trees  conspicuous  for 
their  beauty.  Ji.  spe.cinsa,  the  Mourdilla,  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  ha-s  dark,  glossy  leaves,  and  white  flowers  deli- 
cjitely  tinted  with  crimson. 

Barriiig'toniaceie,  {bdr-ring-to-m-ai'st-y>,)  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Grossalf.s.  This  small  order,  includ¬ 
ing  only  28  species  divided  in  10  genera,  so  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  Myrtacexz,  q.  v.,  that  some  botanists  place 
them  in  this  last  onlor.  The  fruit  of  the  Carega  arhorea 
is  edible;  while  that  of  the  Gustara  braziUann  is  emetic, 
and  produces  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  rtsh. 

Bar'rii^ter,  n.  [From  Bar,  q.  v.J  In  England,  an  advo¬ 
cate  or  counsellor-at-law,  who  has  been  admitted  to 
plead  at  the  bar.  The  privilege  of  conferring  the  rank 
or  degree  of  harHster-at-law  is  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
the  Inns  of  Court,  which  are  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn.  The 
possession  of  this  rank  (or  of  the  higher  degree  of  ser- 
jexinl)  con.stitutes  au  indispensable  qualifleation  for 
practising.  In  the  U.  States,  the  degree  of  B.,  though 
not  formally  abolished,  has  fur  a  long  time  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Bar'ritCm  Hill,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Wilson  co. 

Bar'rot,  Odillo.v.  See  Odillon  Barrot. 

Bar'row,  a  river  of  Ireland,  and,  next  to  the  Shannon, 
the  most  important  in  that  island.  It  rises  in  the  Slieve- 
bloom  Mountains,  in  Queen's  co.,  ami  after  a  course  of 
about  90  ni.,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  Waterford  harbor, 
of  which  it  forms  the  right  arm.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  as  far  as  New  Ross,  and  for  barges  up  to 
Athy,  60  m.  from  the  sea. 

Bar'row.  Isaac,  D.T).,  F.R.s.  An  eminent  English  ma- 
tiiematician  and  divine,  b.  1630.  In  1760,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Master  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  which  occasion  William  III.  said  that  he 
had  given  that  office  to  the  most  learned  man  in  Eng¬ 
land.  was  noted  for  his  wit,  08  well  us  learning.  On 


one  occasion  at  court,  he  met  the  witty,  hut  profane.  Lord 
Rochester,  7.  r.,  who  thus  bunteriiigly  accosted  him, 
“  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  my  shoe-tie.”  B.  seeing  his  drift, 
ceremoniously  returned  his  salute  with,  “  My  lord,  I  am 
yours  to  the  ground.”  Rochester  replied,  Doctor,  1  am 
y<mrs  to  the  centre;”  which  was  capped  by  B.  with, 
“My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  antipodes.”  Upon  which 
Rochester,  disdaining  to  be  foiled  by  a  musty  old  piece 
of  divinity,  as  he  used  to  call  B.,  exclaimed,  “  Doctor,  1 
am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  h — 1.”  On  which,  B.,  turn¬ 
ing  on  his  heel,  retorb-d,  “  There,  my  lord,  I  leave  you.” 
—  Not  only  as  a  mathematician,  but  as  a  divine,  B.  ranks 
among  the  first  of  England's  worthies.  Among  his 
Works,  we  may  nienthui  Ltrlinnes  MatliemaUc(t.  w’hich 
are  esteemed  as  jierfect  imxlels  in  tlio  liands  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  sound  geometrical  reasoning.  Tiie 
best  edition  of  his  theological  works  is  tiiat  published 
at  London,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  18;;o.  D.  1077. 

Bar'row,  Sir  John,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  an  eminent  English  au¬ 
thor  and  traveller,  11. 1764.  His  ju  iiicipal  works  are,  Tra¬ 
vels  in  South  Africa;  Travtl.t  iii.  China  ;  and  Voyages  of 
Discovery  and  Jiestarch  within  the  Arctic  Regions.  D.  in 
1848. 

Bar'row,  n.  [A.S. from  }>eran,io  boar,  to  carry.] 
A  small  veliicle  which  bears  <ir  carries  a  load  ;  a  small  hand 
or  wheel  carriage ;  as.  a  luiiul-6arro/c,a  whevi-barrow. 

(Sait  Manu/.t  A  wicker  ca.se  into  which  tlie  salt  is  put 
to  drain. —  Kennel. 

— n.  [Skr.  banlha,  wardha,  a  hog.]  A  bog,  more  particu¬ 
larly  one  that  is  castrated. 

; — n.  [A.S.  beorg,  beorh,  from  he-irgan,  to  shelter,  to  keep, 
to  preserve.]  A  hill  or  hillock;  a  Biiiall  moiintiiin;  a 
place  of  defence  or  refuge;  a  heap;  a  sepulchral  mound. 

{Arckceul.)  A  iiuiiie  given  to  large  artificial  mounds  of 
earth  raised  over  the  graves  of  warriors,  ami  men  of  re¬ 
nown,  in  bygone  ages.  Barrows  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  111  the  world.  —  See 
Tumilus. 

B  ur'row<lale,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Fairfield 
ilistrict.  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Bar'row*s  .Straits,  in  British  N.  America,  forms  the 
connecting  channel  hetwiM-u  Baffin's  Bay  on  the  E  .  and 
the  Polar  Sea  on  the  \V,  It  lies  in  a  tlirection  parallel  to 
the  equator,  between  Lat.  73°  45'  and  74°  40'  N.,  and  is 
considered  to  terminate  at  Wellington  Channel,  in  Lon 
91°  47'  W'.;  tlie  mouth  in  Ballin’s  B  ly  being  nearly  on 
tlioSOtli  meridian.  It  is  therefore  about  200  m.  in  lengtli 
from  E.  to  W  ,  ami  between  i»0  ami  70  m.  in  average 
width.  B«»tli  shores  are  broken  by  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
lets;  tliat  of  the  Prime  Regent,  on  the  8.,  is  of  very 
considerable  extent.  It  was  fouinl  by  Sir  James  Ross  to 
terminate  in  a  great  gulf,  called  by  him  Boothia.  The 
water  of  tliis  strait  is  very  deep,  tho  soundings  frequent¬ 
ly  giving  upwards  of  200  fathoms,  and  very  often  no 
bottom  can  be  found. 

Bar'riilot,  n.  y^Hex.)  The  fourth  part  of  a  bar. 

Bi^rr's  (litore,  in  III.,  a  twp.  of  Macoupin  co.,  pop.  999. 

Bar'ry,  Bar'riily,  n.  {Her.)  Thedivision  of  tlie  field 
or  charge  by  horizontal  lines,  as  in  F.g.'l^l.  —  Barry- 
benily  is  wlien  the  shield  is  divided  into  four,  six,  or  more 


equal  parts,  by  diagonal  lines,  the  teinctnro  of  which  it 
consi.sis  being  varied  int'-rchangeahly,  {Fig.  297,  1.)  — 
Barry-jyily  is  when  the  shield  is  divided  by  diagonal 
lines,  the  colors  being  liitercliange<l,  {Fig.  297,  2.) 

Bar'ry,  Sir  Charles,  r.a.,  an  eminent  English  archi¬ 
tect,  li.  1795-  His  principal  work  is  the  building  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  London.  'Pliis  building  has  ex¬ 
cited  much  controversy,  and,  also,  hostile  criticism. 
But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  jts  to  its 
want  of  originality,  or  monotony  of  design,  tho  great 
beauty  of  this  inagnificent  pile  is  unquestionable.  D. 
18»)0. 

Bar'ry,  James,  a  disfingtiished  Englisli  painter,  r.  1741. 
After  holding  for  15  years  the  professorship  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  was  exp«*lled  in  consequence  of  disputes 
with  the  members.  His  j^rincipal  work  is  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  painted  in  the  Adelphi  for  the  Society  of  Arts. 
'I'liey  represent  Oiphens  subduing  the  Thracians;  A 
Greek  Harvest- Hmne ;  Victors  at  Olympia;  Triumph  of 
the  Thames,  Ac.  D.  iifpoverty,  1806. 

Bar'ry,  Marie  Jeanne  Goulard  de  Vaubernikr,  Com- 
TESSE  DO,  the  famous  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  king  of 
France,  and  daughter  of  a  commissioner  of  tlie  customs  at 
Vauconleiirs,  known  as  Gomard  deVaubernier,  was  born 
in  1746,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  entered  the 
service  of  a  milliner  at  Paris;  afterw'ards  Itelonged  to  the 
establislunent  of  the  notorious  Goiirdan,  where  she  was 
known  by  the  name  of  MUe.  Lange.,  and  became  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Count  «lu  Barry,  who  built  high  hopes  upon 
her  charms,  lie  managed  to  make  her  known  to  the 
king,  and  she  soon  took  the  place  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Pompadour.  The  king  deemed  it  necessary  to  find  lier  a 
hiisbainl,  and  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  tlie  Crmrit  Jean  du 
Barry,  a  brother  of  theone  a!»ove  mentioned.  TheCoiint- 
C8S  du  Barry  was  now  publicly  introduced  at  Court.  She 
soon  governed  all  France:  causo»l  the  ruin  of  tlie  Duke 
de  Choiseul,  whoso  haughty  spirit  would  not  bend  before 
lier;  promoted  tho  Duke  d’Aiguillon.  and  assisted  him 
to  take  revenge  on  tho  parliament,  which  was.  in  1771, 
driven  from  Paris,  and  afterwards  entirely  suppressed. 


Yet  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  to  her  the  evils  of  which  she 
wa.s  only  the  instnimeiit  in  the  liainls  of  intriguing  coun¬ 
sellors.  81ie  herself  loved  pleasure  mure  liian  iiitriguo. 
After  the  <loatli  of  the  king,  slie  w-as  banislied  to  an  ab¬ 
bey  near  Meaux,  ami,  jilterwards,  received  perniissitui  to 
reside  in  lier  l»eaiitiinl  pavilion  near  Marli.  She  lived 
quietly,  during  the  revolution,  until  Roliespicrre's  do 
minion.  But  her  riches,  and  her  connection  with  tlie 
Brissotists,  caused  her  ruin.  8he  was  placed  at  t^ie  bar 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  coudeiiiiied  to  death,  and 
executed,  December  b,  1793. 

Bar'ry,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Piko 
CO.,  83  m.  W.  of  8])riugfield,  and  about  10  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  2,496. 

Bar'ry,  in  Maryland,  a  po8t-«>flice  of  Frederick  co. 

Bar'ry,  in  iMiciugfni,  a  S.  \V.  (auitral  countv  id  llic  State. 
Area,  576  mj.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tliornapple  River, 
and  by  Full  and  Muddy  creeks.  Surface,  divcrsificif, 
and  rolling:  presenting  many  kiiihII  lakes,  prairies,  and 
helbs  of  forest  timber.  NoiV,  fertile.  Oi/>.  Hastings.  Fop. 
In  1870,22,199. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co.,  pop.  1,297. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  Sandstone  Creek,  82  m.  W. 
of  Detroit,  and  6  fnuii  Jackson. 

Bar'ry,  a  8.8. W.  co.  of  .Missouri,  touching  Arkansas,  has 
an  area  of  7U3  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  and  King's  river.s, 
ami  Fiat  Cr«*ek.  Surface,  liilly,  and  intei>i>ersed  witli 
forest  and  prairie,  wdth  a  generally  productive  soil. 
Limestone  is  abundant,  and  lead-mines  exist.  Oip.  C'uss- 
ville.  i*op.  in  1k70,  10,373. 

—  A  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  17  ni.  N.W.  of  Imlepondence. 

Bar'ry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  15  m. 
K.8.E.  td  Cleveland. 

Bar'ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Scliiiylkill 
co.,  8  in.  N.W.  of  Puttsville;  pigi.  950. 

Bar'rytoii,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Choctaw  co.,  133 
Ill.  8.  by  W.  of 'Tuscaloosa,  ami  near  the  Tombigbee  River. 
It  \va.s  formerly  the  cap.  of  Washington  co. 

Bar'ry  tou  n,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  station 
on  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  Dutchess  co.,  60  m.  8  of 
Albany. 

Bar'ry  in  Iowa,  a  post-oftice  of  Delaware  co. 

Bar'ry  villo,  in  Michigati,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Bar'ry  villr,  in  New  )’cr/..  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  107  m.  from  New  York  cit>’. 

Bar'ry  villr,  in  Ohiit,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  130  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Bars,  7?.  ;d.  {Manege.)  The  upper  part  of  the  gums,  be¬ 
tween  the  tusks  and  grinders,  which  bear  no  teeth,  and 
to  which  the  bit  is  u]>piie(l,  and  by  its  friction  the  horse 
is  governed. 

Bar  s^aba^,  Joseph,  surnamed  the  “Just,”  was  one  of 
('hrist’s  early  disciples,  and  probably  one  of  theseventy. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  candidate.^  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  .Indus  Iscariot  in  theapostleship.  {.Acts  i.) 

Bar'Mao,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Gironde,  on  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  11  III.  8.  K.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  lamouM  for  its  white 
wines;  they  are  of  the  same  class,  and  sell  lor  about 
the  same  price  h.s  those  of  Sauterne.  3,*J84. 

Bar^a'iiiaiiK,  n,  pi.  (Ac  1.  Hist.)  See  Semidulites. 

BarKO,  >I.  {Zool  )  See  BasS. 

Bar'»Klloo,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  kind  of  horse-shoe,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bar  across  the  u.sual  opening  at  the  heel,  to  protect 
a  tender  frog  from  injury. —  (Gardner. 

Bar'-Nliot.  V.  {Mil.)  A  double-headed  shot,  consisting 
of  a  bar  with  a  half  hall,  or  r«>und  liead  at  e4icli  end,  used, 
priiicijially,  in  naval  warfare  for  destroying  the  musts, 
sjiars,  and  rigging  of  an  enemy’s  ship. 

Bar-«nr»A (6ar'.«oor-o5»»,)  a  towm  of  France,  <lep. 
Aube,  cap.  of  an  arrond.,  on  the  river  Aube.  28  m.  E.  of 
Troyes.  It  is  i>lcasantly  situated,  but  an  iil-built  town. 
Manf.  r<uton,  serges,  and  hosiery.  The  neighboring 
vineyards  produce  excellent  w  hite  and  red  wines.  An 
obstinate  battle  took  place  bere  {*n  the  24th  .May,  1814, 
between  the  French  uinler  Mortier,  and  the  Allies  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  ending  in  the  repulse  of  the 
latter.  }*oji.  5,199. 

Bar-Mur-9[4eiiie,  {haFsoor-saiv,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
of  Aube,  18  m.  from  Troyes.  Manf.  Wine  and  bramly. 
Pep.  3.311.  A  severe  engagement  took  jdace  hereon 
the  25th  May,  1814,  between  Napoleon  1.  and  the  Allies. 

Bart,  Jean,  a  celebrated  French  seaman,  B.  at  Dun¬ 
kerque,  1651.  His  latlier  was  a  seaman,  and  was  killed  in 
a  naval  action.  Jean,  yet  a  hoy,  left  lumie  ami  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  served  under  the  celebrated  Admiral 
de  Ruy  ter,  and  became  a  thorough  seaman.  Great  cour¬ 
age,  activity,  and  bodily  strength,  gave  him  the  superi¬ 
ority  over  most  of  his  comrades.  \\  hen  Louis  XI \  .  d<*- 
clared  Avar  against  Holland  in  1672,  P.  refused  the  offers 
made  to  retain  him  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  returnod 
to  Dunkerque.  He  tliere  entered  tm  board  a  privateer, 
Avhich  was  very  successful  in  its  crui>e,  and  much  of  the 
success  was  attributed  to  B.  llis  share  of  the  prizes 
having  bronglit  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  lie 
fitted  ovit  u  sloop,  with  two  guns  and  thirty-six  nieii, 
and  liaving  met  a  Dutch  man-of-war  in  the  Texel,  he 
boarded,  took,  and  brought  lier  into  I'nnkenpie.  Me 
next  joined  several  speculators  who  fitted  out  a  ten-gun 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  coininaml  of  it.  Being  equally 
successful  in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  small  squadron  of  five  ships,  with  which  ho 
did  great  injury  to  the  Dutch,  taking  both  tlieir  iner- 
cbantnien  and  their  armed  ve.'^sels;  and  among  others  a 
thirty-six  gun  frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  fight.  li« 
carried  into  Dunkenjue.  His  name  now  became  known 
at  courL  and  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and 
clmiii,  with  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy. 
In  the  war  against  Spain,  B.  liad  the  command  of  a  tri¬ 
gate  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  many  jirizes.  M  hen 
tlie  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England  in  l689, 
B.  and  the  Chevalier  de  Forbiu  commanded  two  ships  of 
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war;  and  while  they  were  escorting  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
meii,  they  were  attacked  by  two  Knglii<h  frigatob. 
After  a  desperate  ftgiit.  the  two  French  sliips  were  takcii 
and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Bart  and  Furliin  escaped 
soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  tlie  wimiowuf  their  prison ; 
and,  with  the  connivance  of  the  surgeon,  who  waa  a 
FrtMiclmi.in,  and  of  two  cabin-boys,  wlio  waite<l  on  them, 
they  obtained  a  boat,  in  which*  they  crossed  over  the 
Channel  to  France.  On  their  return,  the  king  ma<io 
them  both  captains.  In  1090,  B.  took  the  command  of  a 
forty-gun  ship,  and  joined  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral 
do  Tourville  ;  ho  contributed  mat«*rially  to  the  advantage 
obtaineil  by  the  French,  otf  Dieppe,  over  the  Kngiish  and 
Dutch  allied  scpiadrons,  on  the  lUth  July.  The  lollowing 
year,  B.  obtained  from  the  .Minister  of  Marine  the  com¬ 
mand  of  as<iuadron  of  small  vessels,  which  ho  liad  recom¬ 
mended  to  he  fitted  out  at  Duiikerque,  as  better  culcu- 
late<l  to  do  injury  to  the  ouemy.  lie  sailed  out  of  Duu- 
kerquo,  passing  through  the  Kiiglisli  blockading  squad¬ 
ron,  and  went  into  the  North  Sea,  where  ho  made  numer¬ 
ous  prizes;  he  landed  alsoou  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
he  pUindered  several  villages.  After  tlie  defeat  of  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  ba  lli)gue,  at  which  he  was  not 
present,  B.  sailed  from  Duiikerqiio  witli  three  frigates, 
made  a  deseent  on  the  English  coast  near  Newcasth*,  uml 
plundered  and  burnt  sotu  *  villages.  On  his  return  home¬ 
ward,  he  tell  in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of  mercliatitmen  umier 
convoy  of  several  inen-of-war.  He  made  straight  for  the 
admiral's  ship,  according  to  his  custom,  hut  was  repulsed  ; 
he,  however,  su  xeetled  in  taking  miny  of  the  merchaiu- 
vessels.  In  1694  he  attacked  anoth'T  Dutch  fleet  iiu.ler 
Rear- Admiral  Vries,  boardeil  the  adiinral's  ship  and  took 
hor,after  having  mortally  wounded  theadmir.il  himself 
with  his  own  Ijan  1.  Tui.s  was  one  of  tlie  !U  >st  desperate 
fights  in  whieh  B.  was  ever  eng  iged.  By  this  victory 
he  recovered  from  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  30J  vessels  laden 
with  corn  from  the  BiUic,  and  hound  to  France,  which 
country  was  then  sulTering  under  a  severe  dearth.  A 
medal  was  struck  to  commeTnorate  tliis  event,  and  bonis 
XIV.  granted  letters  of  nobility  to  B.  and  his  des(tondant.s. 
In  16  >7  B.  w.us  comtnissioued  to  take  to  Poland  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Polish  crown, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Sohio-ski;  hut  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  liofore  the 
Prince  of  C  >uri'8  arrival.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  IGJ7, 
having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.  retired  to  live  witli  his 
family,  lie  d.  at  Dunkerque,  1702.  lie  Wiis  one  of  the 
boldest  and  mostsuccessful  seamen  that.  Franco  hits  ever 
produced.  He  wis  rough  in  his  miiiners  and  illiterate, 
hut  clever,  iiidefitigable,  and  frank  in  his  (lisposition. 
Ills  eldest  sou,  Fran9ois,  became  a  vice-admiral,  and  died 
in  175). 

in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-township  of  Lancaster  co., 

14  III.  S  E.  of  biuciistor:  p^p.  1,43*2. 

a  town  of  Prnssia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  on 
the  .\Ue,  ^44  m.  S.E.  of  Koiiigsberg;  pop.  5,104. 

Biir'tcr.  n.  [0.  Fr.  ll.  harattari>..]  Traffic  by 

exchingo  of  commodities;  a  trucking. —  B.  is  the  ex¬ 
changing  of  one  coiiunodity  directly  for  another,  with¬ 
out  the  employment  of  luouoy  or  any  other  mi-dium  of 
exchange.  This  is  the  usml  mode  of  exciiange  among 
savage  or  uncivilized  races,  and  it  is  likewise  generally 
adopted  by  civilized  nations  in  trading  with  savages; 
thus  the  traders  with  the  North-Ainerican  Indians  pur¬ 
chase  skins  by  bartering  guns,  powder,  axes,  and  the 
like.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  barattare,  which  signifies  to  cheat  as  well  as  to 
barter.  A  system  of  B.  can  only  exist  in  the  earliest 
commercial  state  of  a  people;  for  as  commercial  inter¬ 
course  extends,  the  necessity  of  a  stanilard  of  value  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  not  only  to  faiulitato  operations,  but  to 
prevent  that  species  of  over-reaching  which  necessarily 
attends  B.  The  exchanges  of  a  civilized  people  among 
themselv'es,  or  with  other  countries,  are  principally 
carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange:  so  that  the 
actual  money  payment  in  a  country  by  no  means  rep¬ 
resents  the  amount  of  its  commercial  transactions.  In 
Bonio  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  wages  are  pai*l  in  articles  of  consiimiition  instead 
of  money;  and  this  is  termed  “trucking,”  from  the 
French  word  ^roc,  which  signifies  barter.  It  is,  however, 
illegal. 

—The  thing  given  in  exchange. 

— M.  i.  To  cheat  or  wrangle  in  bargaining;  to  exchange; 
to  traffic  by  e.xchanging  one  commodity  for  another. 

“  As  if  they  scorn’d  to  trade  and  barter, 

By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter.” — Hudibrat. 

— V.  a.  To  give  one  thing  for  another  in  commerce. 

“To  those  who  at  the  market-rate, 

Can  barter  honor  for  estate.” — Prior. 

Bar'torer,  n.  One  wlio  hart  rs. 

UikrlTfi,  or  Bart'feld,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Saroscli, 
oil  the  Tope,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 

15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Zeben.  Lat.  49®  16' 10'  N.;  Lon.  21®  18' 
51'  E.  Pop.  5,850. 

a  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  on 
tfie  Binnen-See,  wliich  connects  with  the  Baltic,  17  ni. 
W'.N.W.  of  8tr.ilauncl,  It  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn, 
Imiihev.  and  sliipbiiilding.  Pop.  6,3-i'2. 

Biirtt),  n.  {Prov.  Eng.)  A  shelter  for  cattle. 

Barth,  Heinrich,  a  German  explorer,  bi»rn  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  in  1821.  Ho  was  educated  at  Hamburg  and 
Barlin,  ami  in  1844  publisliod  a  remarkable  thesis  on  the 
Cotnmer'ye  of  Ancient  Corinth.  In  the  next  year  he  com¬ 
menced  those  exploratory  expeditions  whieli  have  .since 
80  much  iiicreascMl  our  knowltMlge  of  Afrii'an  geography. 
The  government  of  Morocco  refused  to  allow  InTn  to  pass 
through  its  territory,  ami  B.  therefore  proceeded  to  Tu¬ 
nis,  whence  he  penetrated  into  ytthara  and  crosse*!  tlie 
vast  deserts  of  Northern  Africa  to  the  Nile.  In  1840  lie 


crossed  into  Asia,  and  in  1848,  returning  to  Berlin,  he 
published  an  aciNuint  of  liis  I’^ploratory  Escpe.iHtion  to 
the  foads  of  the.  MrtlUfrranean  iu  1845-1847.  In  1849, 
he  joined  the  cxp*Hlition  fitted  out  by  tin*  English  gov¬ 
ernment  to  explore  Central  .\frica.  The  expedition  was 
alisent  4  year.s,  during  which  7^.  travelled  12.000  miles. 
On  his  return,  in  1855,  ho  drew  up  a  narrative  ot  his 
journey  u inter  the  title »»l  Truvel.<  nntl  Discovfrie.ii  in  th 
and  iVntral  .tyrica,  published  in  (Jerinany  in  1855,  ami 
in  Engluinl  in  1857.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributimis  to  nK)dern  geographical  acieuce, 
and  tlie  r(*searches  it  records  have  i>lac<‘d  B.  among  ihe 
most  illustrirnia  of  the  geographical  explorers  of  our 
times.  D.  1866. 

Barlliel<Miiy«  Auuusie  Marseili.e,  {bardai'lc-me,)  a 
Irein  h  poet,  Wiis  D.  at  Marseilles,  179f).  He  first  acquireti 
rejjutatioii  by  a  satiri<*al  poem  against  the  Capuchins. 
His  powers  of  satire  fretjuently  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  government  of  tlie  restoration ;  and  tlie  revolu¬ 
tion  ot  July,  183U,  found  him  in  luison.  Restored  to 
liberty,  he  sang  tlie  vietory  of  liie  people,  along  witli 
M.  Mery,  in  a  poem  (lodicaled  to  the  Paiisians  —  L' In¬ 
surrection whlcli  became  very  popular.  Tlie  later  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  poet's  genius  arc  war-simgs  celebrating  the 
victories  in  tlie  Crimea.  As  a  writer,  B.  is  held  by  ids 
French  admirers  to  <'xhibit  the  vehemence  of  Juvenal, 
the  hittei'iu’.ss  of  Gilbert,  and  the  causticity  of  Boileau. 

Barllieloiii>%  Jean  Jacques,  theuutb<-r  of  The  Tnn- 
tls  of  Aaackarsis  the.  Younge.r.,  was  born  nt  Cassis, 
France,  1716.  Ho  roceiv(*d  bi.s  education  at  Marseilles, 
and  oil  its  completion  was  admitted  into  the  y«»ciety  of 
Je.snits,  and  applied  himself  witli  success  to  the  study 
not  only  of  cla-s.sical,  but  Gi  iental  literature.  Disgusted 
with  lu.-> comp.inions,  be  lelt  the  Jesuits,  became  a  secular 
abbe,  ami  arrivtfd  at  Dans,  where  his  erudition  made 
him  many  friends.  In  1747,  he  was  electi-d  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  In8cripti<ins  ;  ami,  in  1753,  keeper- 
in-chief  of  the  royal  in<'dai.s.  In  1788,  he  imblished  the 
great  work  above  meutbmed;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  French  Academy  op<*ijetl  her  dotu-s  to  the  learned 
delineator  of  the  Greek  cliaractcrs  ami  monuments. 
During  tlio  reign  of  terror  ho  was  arrested  ami  impris¬ 
oned,  but  released  after  a  few  hour.s’  detention,  the 
,Iacobins  tlieinselves  being  ashamed  of  the  atrocity  of 
such  an  act.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1795,  he  died  at  tlie 
ripe  age  of  79,  pas.sing  from  this  w'orld  as  calmly  as  lie 
lived  in  it;  only  two  lionrs  before  bis  death  he  was  read¬ 
ing  Horace,  in  company  with  liis  nejihew. 
Biki*tli<^lcnk.v-Saint-llilairc,  Jui.es  dr,  an  enii- 
iieiit  French  pliilosopher  ami  member  of  tlie  Iiisiilute, 
R.  in  Daria,  Aug.  19,  1805.  In  1838  he  was  app»)inted  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  ami  Latin  I'hilosophy  in  the  College 
of  Franco,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  (»f 
tlie  .Moral  ami  Dolitical  Sci<-iice.s.  In  Hein,  1848.  ho  be¬ 
came  <1110  of  the  cliiefs  of  the  Kepuldicaii  party  in  the 
Coiistitncnt  Assembly.  After  the  couf>  d'  Oat  of  the  2d 
of  Dec.,  1852,  and  the  downfall  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  College  of 
France,  but  was  reappointed  in  1862.  B.'a  principal 
■works  are,  Politique.  aWristote  (Daris,  I848j;  La  Lvgxqur: 
d' ArisUde.,  translated  into  French  for  the  first  tim-i 
(1839—44).  7^.  of  late  years  has  produced  7><e  lVc/a«(1854); 
Du  Bouddh i.'ime  (RSo);  and  Le.  Bonddha  et  .sa  Beligion 
(1866).  In  1871,  after  tlieaccessitni  of  liis  I  riemi  M.  Thiers 
to  the  Dresid<-ncy  <<t  the  Freiicli  Republic,  B.  became  his 
confi<lential  .secretary. 

Bakrtlioloinew,  (bar  thol'o-mti,)  St.,  the  apostle,  is 
jiroliably  the  same  iktsuu  as  Nathanael.,  inentioiK'd,  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  .lolin.  as  an  upright  Israelite,  and  one 
of  the  first  disciph's  of  Jesus.  Tlie  derivation  of  liis 
name  and  descent  from  the  family  of  tin*  Dtuleniies,  is 
fabulous.  He  is  said  to  liave  taught  Christianity  in  tin* 
south  of  Araliiii,  and  to  have  carrieil  there  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matllii'W,  in  the  IL’brcw  laiignage,  according  to 
Ku.sehiiis.  Chrysostom  nientiuiis  that  lie  preached  in 
Armenia  ami  Natolia;  and  a  tat(‘r  writer  of  legends  says 
that  he  siitfcreil  crucifixion  at  Albania  Pyla  (now  Der- 
Dersia.  The  ancient  clinrch  ha<l  an  apocryplial 
gospel  bearing  liis  name,  of  which  nothing  has  been 
preserv»*«l.  —  The  Catholic  Cinircli  celebrates  a  feast  in 
hi-s  honor,  on  the  24th  of  August. 

BartlioroiiioU',  St..  (M.assacke  of.)  In  1572.  in  tlie 
n*igu  of  Charles  IX.,  many  of  the  princijial  Frencli 
Protestants  went  invited  to  Paris,  under  a  solemn  pl<*(lge 
of  s.ifety,  on  tlie  (jccasioii  ot  tlie  marriage  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  uflerwanls  Henry  1 V.,  witli  tlie  French  king's 
sister.  Thongli  doomed  to  destruction,  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  cares.ses,  loade<l  with  honors,  and  tn'ated  for 
seven  months  with  ovi*ry  ])ossil)le  mark  ot  courtesy  ami 
confidence.  In  tlie  mi<lst  of  their  geenrity,  the  warrant 
for  tlndr  d<*8tructi(ni  was  issm*d  by  tlieir  sovereign,  on 
whose  wonl  they  Inul  r<*li<‘d:  and  in  obedience  to  it, 
their  countrymen,  their  fellow-citizens  and  companiona, 
imbrued  their  liamls  in  flieir  blood.  Tliis  liorrible  butch¬ 
ery  h<*gan  on  the  ‘24th  of  August,  being  St.  77  "s  <lay, 
on  which,  ami  the  two  following  days,  more  than  10,0(K) 
Protestants,  witliont  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  comlithm. 
w<Tft  mur<ler»*d  in  Paris.  A  biitclier  boa>te<l  to  llm 
king  that  he  had  hewn  down  15U  in  one  night;  and  De 
Thou,  a  celehrateil  French  historian,  affirms  that  he  had 
olt<*n,  with  the  utmost  liorror,  seen  a  goldsmith  naim*d 
Orm  <*,  who  Ixiasted  of  having  killed  400  with  his  own 
hands  A  like  carnage  ensued  in  the  proviiice.s,  where 
upwanls  of  *2.5, 000  more  were  destroyed  hy  other  blood¬ 
thirsty  fanati(’H.  Sully  says  that  the  number  mas- 
sacn*<l  fiironglmiit  the  kingtlom  amounted  to  70,000. 
This  horrid  (hied  was,  however,  applauded  in  Spain;  at 
Rome,  8ob*mn  thanksgivings  were  offered  to  God  for  its 
success,  and  medals  were  struck  at  Paris  in  honor  of  it; 
while,  as  a  mark  of  Protestant  detestation,  Elizabeth 
ami  the  Englislr  court  put  on  deep  mourning,  and  re¬ 


ceived  Gift  French  omhassy  in  solemn  silence.  — For  the 
causes  which  jiroduced  this  massacre,  see  Cond£  Guise, 
Huguenots. 

Bartlioroiiieu'.  ^t.,  one  of  the  lesser  N.  Caribbean 
Islands  Ml  tbe  M.  Imiies,  bebniging  to  Sweden.  30  in.  N. 
of  M.  Kitt’s;  Lat.  17®  55'  35"  N. ;  L<ui.  62®  6u'  \V.  It  ia 
of  an  <  bJ(»ng  torm,  its  greatest  leiigtli  being  from  E.  to 
M’.,  and  <-i.iitains  about  8  sq.m.  It  is  ui-undaiitly  fi  r- 
tile,  jirodneing  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  ami  imligo;  but 
it  has  no  Springs  nor  fresh  water  ot  any  sort,  exca  pt  siu  li 
as  is  siipiuied  by  the  rain.  Being  siu  rounded  by  n-i  k« 
and  slioals,  it  is  dilficiilt  of  uc<-ess;  but  its  bailor.  Lu 
Careiiage.  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  is  safe  and  loiu- 
niodious.  Contiguous  to  the  harbor  is  the  cap.fiustavia. 
This  island  was  seflb-d  by  The  French  in  1648,  ami  ceded 
by  them  to  the  Swedes  in  1784,  who,  finding  it  unprofit¬ 
able  to  hold,  rece<!o<l  it  to  Fram^e  in  1877.  l*np.  1880,3,000. 
Barlli<>l  'oiliow.  in  Ark.^  u  twp.  of  l>rew  co. 
Biirilkoi'oiliow.  in  Indiana,  a  S.K.  central  county; 
urea,  400  sq.  ni.  It  is  watered  by  the  I)rilt\\o<i(I  Fork  of 
M’hite  River,  and  by  Hat  Rock  and  Olilty  cn'eks.  Jt^  N 
surface  is  billy,  but  in  the  ollu'r  parts  level,  with  u  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  Cup,  Colum!)iis.  7v7i.  21,133. 

Barf  liol'oiibow«  a  bayou  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas^ 
\\  liicli,  1  i»jng  in  J<  ffi  r^ull  co.,  in  tlie  latter  ^tate,  takes  a 
8.  course  into  Louisiana,  and  cin)itie8  into  the  Mashita, 
at  Washita  city,  in  Mordioube  paiish.  It  is  navigable 
for  250  in. 

Barf lioraiitow-f  ide,  n.  The  time  of  the  festival 
ot  8t  Bai  tlioloiiicw,  August  24th. 

Barf  liol'oniif  rs.  n.  p/.  {Led.  J/ist.)  This  rt  ligions 
onlcr  ot  8t.  Basil,  driven  fnjiii  Armenia  in  1*296,  owing 
to  tlie  cruelties  C(>iiiu)itted  upon  llii-ni  by  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  tunned  an  estalilishiiient  at  Genoa  in  1307.  They 
ol>taim-d  a  stcond  house  at  Parma  in  1318,  and  utter- 
wards  spread  to  other  towns  ot  Italy.  They  as8unie<l 
the  habit  of  8t.  Dominic,  and  evciitnally  followed  tlie 
rule  of  Ft.  Augustine,  wbicli  w'as  confirmed  to  them  by 
Innocent  \  1.,  in  1356.  'Wm  B.  giaiiuall>  decreased  in 
numbers,  and  were  suppressed  by  Innoi  ent  X.,  in  1(50. 
Bar'f  ill.  or  Pakthine,  a  town  rd  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Nn- 
tolia,  near  liie  mouth  ot  the  river  of  tlie  same  name 
(anc.  VavUnnius),  on  tlie  Black  Fea;  Lat.  41®  33'  52"  N.; 
L(Ui.  32®  14'  E.  7  op.  about  12,000. 

Bnr'tizan.  n.  [It.  Urtesva  ;  O.  Eng.brafHce,  froniGer. 
irrtt,  a  plank  or  board.]  (Arc//.)  A  fence  or  ptiapet 
of  boards  ;  specifically,  a  small  round  overhanging  tur¬ 
ret,  {Fty.  274,)  with  a  balistraiia  or  very  narrow 
window;  generally  projecting  from  the  angle  of  a 
square  tower,  on  the  corner  ot  the  gable  of  a  bnilding, 
ami  siippi/rted  on  a  corbel  or  bracket.  In  lormei  times, 
its  chief  use,  when  thrown  out  near  the  top  ot  a  tower, 
seems  to  liave  been  l<ir  tlie  pnijuiseof  enabling  any 
one  on  guard  to  keep  a  lo()k  out  on  pi-rsons  ajipioach- 
iiig  tlie  castle,  from  a  place  ot  shelter  or  safety  ;  i-r,  w  hen 
placetl  over  or  near  a  gateway,  tor  defensive  puipu.'^es. 
Bfirf'lott,  John  Russell,  an  American  ethnologist, 
traveller,  and  author,  a.  at  Drmitlence,  B.  J.,  on  the 
23d  Oct.,  1805.  11c  WHS  educated  at  Laville  Academy, 

N.  Y.,  and  in  Canada.  He  passed  some  time  in  com¬ 
mercial  juirsuits,  then  engaged  in  Gte  b(H)k-tinde,  and 
devoted  himself  to  histoiicul  and  ethmdogical  studies. 
In  conjuncliun  with  Albert  Gallatin  he  tounded  the 
“American  Ethnological  Society, ”  of  whicli  he  was 
also  tlie  secretary.  In  1850,  77.  was  appointed,  liy 
Prcsi<lent  Tayhir.  IJ.  F.  commissiom'r  to  survey  llie 
boundary  line  between  this  country  and  Mexico,  in 
conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Gnadaloiqie  Hidalgo. 
IIc,  acc(U’dingly,  organized  a  large  corps  of  engjm  <  rs, 
and  with  them  sailed  from  New  Y'uik  in  Aug.  of  the 
same  }eur.  Landing  on  the  shores  of  T<*xas,  he  fitti  d 
out  his  expedition,  wliich,  incluiiing  the  offic<TK,  assist¬ 
ants  and  escort,  nuinberetl  iimre  than  300  men  Witli 
this  parly  Ji.  travel sc<l  tlic  vast  regions  of  j/rairie  and 
desert  betw  een  the  Gulf  of  Mexii  o  and  the  Pacific.  In 
connection  with  the  survey,  he  explored  a  largo  portion 
of  Texas,  New  Mexi<o,  ^c.  His  various  journeys  ex- 
temied  over  a  <lislance  of  6,0(0  m„  and  occupied  neaily 
3  years.  The  resnlts,  embracing  obber\ations  in  a>tron- 
omy,  pliysics,  ami  natnuil  bist«-ry.  w  ei  e  published  first  in 
1854,  ami  aJterw  ards,  in  a  more  extended  form,  in  l.'-57-8, 
at  Ihe  exiieiise  of  tin*  Aim  ricaii  government.  7>.'8  pub¬ 
lished  works  are,  A  Dationory  of  Amtdeanisms,  8vo, 
w  hich  has  been  traiislatc<l  into  Dutcli ;  The  Progress  of 
Ethnology,  fvo:  Lnuinisceners  of  Alhrrt  Gallatin; 
J*n\<onal  Narrative  of  Lxphn-ations  and  Incidents  in 
Trxasy  New  AUxico,  ( dlifornia,  Ac.,  2  vuls.,  8vo  ;  OJJicial 
De.'^patches  and  Coj'rrsjioniierwey  Ac. 

BarC'lott.  William  IlKNkv,  an  eminent  English  artist 
and  author,  u.  in  Lomloii,  2fith  March,  1809.  He  puh- 
lishe/l  (T844-1855)  many  fine  illustrated  works,  of  w  hich 
the  hdlowing  arc  the' more  noticeable:  Ba/As  about 
Jerusalem;  Erttf  Days  in  the.  Desert;  The  Nile-Brnit; 
The.  Overland  Piade;  lectures  from  Sicily;  The  Jhlgrim 
Fathers  ;  Jcrasaleiu  Bevisifed.  &c.  D.  12tb  Scjit.,  1856. 
Bart'lott,  in  a  post-office  of  Fremont  co. 

Barl'Iott,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  townsbij)  of  Co<>8  co., 

80  111.  N.E.  of  Concord,  traversed  by  the  Faco  River. 
Pop.  6*29. 

— A  post-offi<^e  of  Carroll  co. 

Bart'lott,  in  a  iiost-village  of  Washington  co., 

20  III.  W'.  hy  S.  of  Marietta. 

Bart 'lot  t,*in  Tennessee,  a  poRt-villago  of  Fhclby  jo. 
Bart'lott*«  Inland,  in  Wisconsin,  of  La  Pointe  co., 
on  Lake  SujxTior ;  it  is  about  7  m.  long,  by  3  broad. 
Lat.  47®  N. :  Lon.  90®  30'  W. 

Bartoli'iii,  Lorenzo,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  B. 
at  Florence,  ifi  1778.  In  the  hi.sbTy  of  modern  scnlp* 
turo,  wliib'  Thorwaldsen  embodies  the  German  version 
of  the  Greek  ideal,  ami  Ranch  tliut  of  an  intellectual 
clas.sicisiii,  77.  impersonates  the  ideal  of  realism.  }Iij 
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greatest  works  are  the  bas-relief  of  Cleobis  and  Bitnn ; 
the  group  called  Charity  (his  taasterpiece) ;  and  the 
statue  of  F'.ntfi  in  God.  1).  l^50. 

Bartoloiiii^o  in  Onldo^  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  Koggta,  27  ni.  W.s.W.  (d  Foggia;  pop.  S,79b. 

Bar'toii,  n.  [A.  S.  bereluu,  courtyard,  enclosure.]  The 
deinesjie  lainls  of  a  manor. — The  manor  itself. — The  out¬ 
houses  of  a  manor-house,  (o.) 

Bar'toil,  Kj.iz^BKTii,  commonly  called  the  Holy  Maid  o  f 
was  used  as  an  instrument,  by  the  Catholics  and 
adherents  of  Queen  Catliarine,  to  excite  the  English 
nation  against  the  proposed  divoree  of  Henry  VIII. 
fi'om  his  tir.st  wife,  ami  the  appreheinletl  separation  of 
theKnglisli  Church  from  Home,  witli  which  the  king 
then  threatened  the  I’ope.  Her  delirium,  in  a  violent 
nervous  illne.ss,  w;i.s  made  use  of  by  the  parson  of  Alding¬ 
ton,  Kichani  .Masters,  and  by  a  canon  of  Canterbury 
named  Booking,  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  a  pro¬ 
phetess  inspired  by  (iod,  and  destined  to  prevent  this 
undertaking  of  the  king.  Her  revelations,  published 
and  distributed  by  the  monk  Deering,  produced  such  a 
fermentation  among  the  people,  that  Henry  ordered 
the  apprehension  and  examination  of  Elizabeth  ami 
her  accomplices  before  the  St  ir  Chamber.  After  they 
liad  there  confe.ssed  the  imposture,  they  were  condemneil 
to  make  a  public  confess  on.  and  to  impri.sonment ;  ami, 
when  it  w.is  found  that  tlie  party  of  the  queen  were 
laboring  to  make  them  retract  their  confession,  they 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  e.xecuted,  April  30,  1531. 

Bar'toii,  in  AlLhamii.  a  post-othce  of  Colbert  co. 

llar'toii,  in  In  liana,  a  townsliip  of  Hibson  co.;  jyop. 
1,626. 

llar'ton^  in  Maryland,  a  post-ofhee  of  .\lleghany  co. 

Bar'toii^  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co. ; 
pop.  383. 

Bar'ton,  in  Missouri,  a  county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of 
the  State,  close  upon  Kansas.  Area,  600  sq.  m.  The 
North  Fork  of  Spring  River,  and  a  branch  of  the  Little 
Osage  River,  water  this  county,  the  surface  of  which  is 
mostly  prairie.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  possesses  coal 
and  limestone.  Lamar.  Ftp.  in  1870,  5,820. 

Bar'toil^  in  I^e.w  York,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  co., 
having  a  village  of  the  same  name,  2)  m.  E.S.E.  uf 
Elmira:  pop. 5.087. 

nar'toii«  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Anderson  co. 

Bar’taii,  in  Yerm  inf,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co., 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier,  watered  by  Barton  River; 
pop.  1,911. 

ISar'tatl*  in  ir‘<c»09»n,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  on  Milw  mkee  River,  3  m.  N.  of  We.st  Bend ;  pop.  of 
townsliip.  1,376, 

Bar^ton  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Dickson  co. 

li  irto'iiia,  n.  {Hot.)  See  M-iNTZRLi\. 

Barto'iiia«  in  In  lima,  a  post-office  of  R:in<lolph  co., 

8  m.  S.E.  of  Winchester,  the  county  seat. 

Bartoii  l.iaii(liii;4‘,  in  Yenn'mt,  a  prosperous  post¬ 
village  of  Orleans  co.,  B  irtou  township. 

Bar'toii*on*lliiiii'i>or,  a  town  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  on  tin;  8.  si.le  of  the  Humber;  /vyp.  4  276. 

Bar'toti-oii-Ir'\vell«  a  towiwhip  of  England,  co. 
Lancaster,  7  m.  from  Manchester,  on  the  Irwell.  Manf. 
Flax.  C  'llieries  abound  here.  /Lp.  abt.  12,000. 

Bar'tOii  Kivor,  in  Vennont,  a  small  stream  of  Or¬ 
leans  co.,  falling  into  Lake  Memphroinagog. 

Bar'toii*s  Creek*  in  Tennessee,  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  Cumberland  river,  in  the  S.  part  of  Montgomery  co. 

B!l.r'toii'<^ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  posl-olHca  of  .Mon¬ 
roe  co. 

Biir'toiisville*  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wimlham 
CO.,  95  m.  N.W.  of  -Montpelier,  and  43  S  E.  uf  Riitlaml. 

Barr'toil  Villas**^  hi  Venarmt.  a  prosperous  village  of 
Orleans  co.,  Barton  township,  43  m.  N.E.  of  Montjadier. 

Bar'tow,  in  Georgia,  a  county,  formerly  called  Cass, 

q.  V. 

Bar'tram^  .To'ix,  an  eminent  American  botanist,  b.  in 
Chester  co.,  Penn.,  in  1701.  He  formed  a  Botanic  gar¬ 
den  near  Philmlelphia,  said  to  have  been  the  first  estab¬ 
lishment  of  tlie  kind  in  the  U.  States;  and  so  intimate 
an  acquaintance  had  he  with  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
that  Linnnens  proimmiceil  him  “  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world.”  D.  1777. 

Bar'train*  Willum,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  also  a 
distinguished  naturalist.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Kother- 
gill,  ho  travelled  through  the  CaroHmis,  Florida,  ami 
Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  researches  in  natu¬ 
ral  history,  and  transmitted  to  liis  employer  in  homlon 
thy  valuable  collections  and  drawings  which  he  had 
made.  His  American  Ornithology  may  be  considerinl 
the  precursor  of  Audubon's  and  M'ilson’s  invalnable 
works.  1>.  1823. 

Bar'traiii  villo^  in  O’lio,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Bart'ville*  in  Peumylvayiia,  a  P.  0.  uf  Lancaster  co. 

Barn.  n.  8ee  Svuuerus.  ^ 

Bariicli*  [haVruk,)  was  the  disciple  and  amanuensis 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ami  the  book  of  his  name, 
siibjoineil  to  the-  canon  of  the  Obi  Testament,  has  been 
reckomMl  part  <»f  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  ami  is  often  cited 
by  the  ancient  fathers  us  such.  It  is  said,  in  tlie  preface 
to  the  book,  to  have  been  written  by  B.  at  Babylon,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  king  and  the  Jews,  and  in  their 
name ;  that  it  was  afterwanls  read  to  tliem  for  their  ap¬ 
probation,  and  then  sent  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  collection 
of  money,  to  Joachim  the  higb-priest,  and  to  all  the 
people.  The  Jews  rej(‘ctod  this  book,  because  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  :  nor  Is  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  sacreil  books  given  ns  by  Origen,  Hilary, 
Riifirni.s,  and  others.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  however, 
and  the  Laodicean  Council,  held  in  364,  mention  B. 
among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  join  it 
with  tl»e  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 


;  Bar'wnlfle,  or  Bxr'enwald,  (“  Forest  of  the  Bears,”) 
I  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  on  a  lake,  32 
111.  N.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  po/*.  4,416. 

'  Bur'-wtiy,  n.  A  passage  into  a  field  composed  of  bars 
(  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts.  —  HaUiwell. 
i  Biir^wootl*  n.  See  BAPiiiA. 

Bary  ta,  Barytes,  Oxidks  of  Bvrium,  n.  [Gr.  hams, 
I  heaVy.J  {Chem.)  A  grayish-white  porous  alkaline 
I  earth,  discovered  by  Sclieele  in  1774.  8p.  grav.  about 

4MMJ.  Its  taste  is  harsh,  and  mure  cau.-tic  than  lime, 
acting  on  the  btomach  as  a  violent  poison.  It  turns 
vegetable  blne.s  gnum,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  B.B.  it  luses,  and  penetrates  tlie  charcoal,  an 
effect  probably  occasioned  by  the  lu  esence  of  water,  as 
it  Ims  since  been  found,  when  anhydrous,  to  fuse  only 
by  tlie  strongest  heat  of  a  tbrge.  M  lien  sulphuric  or 
chloruhydricacid  is  i-oured  on  baryta,  it  becomes  red-hot. 
When  water  is  poured  mi  it,  baryta  is  slaked  like  quick¬ 
lime  with  the  evidution  of  beat:  the  mass  becomes 
white  ami  swells  ;  il  mm'e  water  is  added,  so  as  to  dilute 
it  completely,  the  baryta  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  as  a 
liydrate  (BaOHO),  and  it  then  absorbs  c-irbonic  acifl 
from  the  air,  and  must,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  closely 
stoppered  bottles.  It  dissolves  in  20  jiarts  of  water, 
forming  baryta-water,  mneii  used  as  a  chemical  re¬ 
agent.  Boiling  water  dissolves  half  its  weiglit  of  ba¬ 
ryta,  and  deposes,  on  cooling,  four  orsix-sidtMl  ])rismatic 
crystal.^,  containing  10  equivalents  of  water.  Fttrm.  BaO. 

Silts  of  B. — 1.  They  are  generally  white  or  colorless, 
and  crystalline.  2.  Tlie  soluble  salts  of  baryta  given 
white  precipitate  by  sulphuric  aci<l  and  alkaline  sul¬ 
phates,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  3.  Ammonia  does  ntd 
jirecipitate  baryta,  while  soda  and  potash  do.  4.  Yel¬ 
low  prussiate  gives  no  jirecipitate.  5.  The  soluble  salts 
of  baryta  are  poisonous.  6.  b.b.  salts  of  baryta  com¬ 
municate  a  green  tingo  to  the  flame.  7.  Sulphate  of 
lime  in  solution  precipitates  baryta  salts  immediately. 
8.  Chromate  of  potash  precipitates  alkaline,  and  neu¬ 
tral  solutions  of  salts  of  hariiim,  yellow ;  iii.soluhle  in 
alkalies  and  acetic  aci<l:  while  no  precipitate  occurs 
witli  strontium  and  lime  salts. 

Hy  Irons  Chloride,  of  B.  Spec.  grav.  3  049  (Karsten). 
Coiiiinonly  colorle.ss  tables,  referal'le  to  tlie  right 
prismatic,  sy.stem.  Taste,  pungent  and  disagreeable; 
poisonous;  not  altereil  in  the  air,  ilecrepitating  on 
being  heated,  Imt  not  liquefying;  by  igiiiti«)n  il  tuses, 
but  <loes  not  dec«»mpo8e.  Form.  BaCl2llO.  The  anhy- 
drous  chloride,  wbii  b  results  from  igniting  the  hydrate, 
i.s  a  white  mass,  with  a  sj).  grav.  of  3*70  to  415.  Wlien 
heited  in  contact  with  steam,  it  gives  out  chlorohyilric 
acid,  and  becomes  alkalim*.  Form.  BaCi.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  di.ssolving  the  native  or  artificial  carbonate 
of  baryta  in  clilorohydric  acid,  and  crystallizing.  It  is 
jirincipally  used  for  testing  and  precipitating  sulphuric 
acid  in  solutions. 

Carbon  ite.  of  B.,  found  native  a.s  ^y^therite..  It  i.s  used 
as  the  source  of  many  baryta  salts.  It  is  a  dense  white 
powder,  falling  as  a  jirecipitate  when  a  soluble  carbon¬ 
ate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  baryta  salt.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  reailily  in  acetic,  nitric, 
hydrocliloric,  and  several  other  acids.  Form.  Ba0C02. 

Nitrate  of  }}.  is  formed  by  dis.solviiig  the  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  ami  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  Il  forms  white,  translucent  octahedra, 
which  are  anhydrous.  It  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  cold 
and  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  used  principally  in 
the  preparation  of  baryta,  for  chemical  purposes,  and 
fur  detecting  acid.s  in  analysis.  Form.  BaONO. 

Sulphate  of  B.,  Ileax'y  Spar,  Barytine,  is  an  ortho- 
rhomldc  mineral.  Lustre  vitia^ous, inclining  to  resinous; 
sometimes  jiearly.  Streak  white,  color  white;  also  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow,  gray,  blue,  red  or  brown,  dark  brown. 
Transparent  to  translucent:  opaque.  Soimdiiiies  fetid, 
when  rubbed.  Optic-axial  plane  branchy-diagonal.  8p. 
grav.  4*44.  It  occurs  in  nature  amorphous,  and  artifi¬ 
cially  in  a  white  jiow’der ;  1  ])art  is  solulde  in  43,U00 
parts  cold  water  (A'/riuan);  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  by 
boiling,  but  it  is  again  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
water  (  When  lieateil,  it  decrepitates  from 

the  conversion  of  hygroscopic  water  between  its  plates 
into  stnam.  b.b.  it  fuses  into  an  opaque  white  globule 
—  a  temperatnro  of  35°  M'edgwood  being  required. 
When  ma«le  into  a  paste  with  flour  and  water,  and  ig¬ 
nited,  it  phospbore.sces  in  the  dark,  from  the  sulphide 
formed  by  heat  probably  again  uniting  with  oxygen, 
and  becoming  sulphate.  An  Italian  slioemaker.  named 
Vincenzo  Casciarolo,  first  observed  tliat  the  Bologna 
stone  (found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Futernc)).  a  variety  of 
heavy  spar,  when  ignited,  la'came  luminous  in  the  dark 
{Lemery)‘  Sulphate  of  barytes  is  found  along  with  ga¬ 
lena  in  the  gniywacke  formations,  and  likewise  in  the 
coal  series,  and  in  tin*  old  red  sandstone  conglomeration. 
It  is  used  to  mix  \vith  white  lead  in  ]minHng,  1  ut  is  of 
no  value,  as  it  is  transparent,  and  thus  injures  the  white 
lead.  To  render  it  fit  for  this  purpose,  it  is  ground  by 
millstones,  and  then  by  stones  and  water,  into  a  fine 
powder.  The  powder  is  iligested  in  sulphuric  acid  in 
iron  pots,  with  the  application  of  heat  to  remove  imn. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  washed  out  by  water  and  decanta¬ 
tion.  and  the  powder  dried  into  cakes,  like  magnesia,  over 
a  flue.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  ochre,  chronnvyellow, 
Ac.,  according  to  the  c<»lor  required.  Form.  BaO^Os- 
Baryt'ic,  a.  Relating  to  harybi. 

Bary tooal'oit<s  n.  {Min.)  A  monoclinic  mineral. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Color  white, 
grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish.  Streak  white.  Trans¬ 
parent-translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Comp.  Carbon¬ 
ate  of  baryta,  t)6‘3,  carbonate  ot  lime,  83‘7  =:  100. 
It  is  foiiml  in  England,  in  the  sub-carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone. 


Bar'yton«n.  (Mvs.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
iiiveiiied  in  17Uu,  but  now  entirely  disused. 

Bar'ytoiie,  Baritone*  a.  [Kr.  5ary/on ;  Gr.  6dry.«, 
heavy,  grave,  and  time,  sound.]  (J/ns.)  A  grave, 

deep  sound,  or  male  voice,  fepecifically,  a  tone  ol  the 
voice,  the  compass  ol  which  lies  between  the  bass  and 
tenor.  It  is  the  lowest  but  one  of  the  six  registers  into 
which  the  liuman  voice  is  divided,  and  is  the  commonest 
kind  of  male  voice.  The  mezzo-soprano,  or  middle  le- 
inale  voice,  corresponds  witli  it,  an  octave  higher. 

{Greek  Giam.)  A  word  which  has  no  accent  maiked 
on  the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being  understood. 
Webster. 

— a.  {Mas.)  Perlaining  to,  or  noting,  a  grave,  cleei)  sound, 
or  male  voice. 

Bary'tiiin.  n.  {Min.)  See  Barium. 

Bas*  or  Bntz,  a  small  island  in  the  English  Channel,  be¬ 
longing  lo  I  ranee,  and  situated  oil  the  N.  coast  of  the  ib-p. 
of  Finistere;  length  3m., breadth  about  2.  It  hasaliglit- 
house,  in  Lat,  48°  45'  N.,  and  Lon.  4°  1}^'  \V.  Pop.  1,27b. 

BaKUiti*  {hu'sa-e-te.)  Marco  ni.i.  Friuli,  an  early  Vene¬ 
tian  painter,  who  flourislied  in  the  15th  ami  16th  cen¬ 
turies.  lie  was  a  good  colorist,  and  in  some  respects 
was  the  rival  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  His  Christ  m  the. 
Garden,  and  Calling  of  St.  J*rter  ayid  St.  Andi'ew.  are 
his  finest  pictures  ;  both  of  them  are  now  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  A’eiiice.  1).  1519. 

Ba'sal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base :  constituting  the  ba«o 

Bat<al  Blaiie.  {Crystalling.)  One  parallel  to  the  lateral 
or  horizontal  axis. 

Basalt'*??.  [Fr.  Uasalle;  hM.  basalfes ;  Kthiop.  basal, 
iron.]  {Geol.  and  Mm.)  A  close-grained,  hard,  black,  or 
dark-brown  rock,  of  igneous  origin,  occurring  both  in 
tlie  trap  and  the  vulcanic  series:  sp.  grav.  2’87  to  3’. 
It  i.s  one  of  the  doloriles  or  augitic  lavas,  and  consists 
essentially  of  augite  and  felspar,  the  former  being  in 
excess,  it  often  contains  crystals  of  the  olive-green 
mineral  olivine,  grains  of  magnetic  iron,  and  other 
bodies.  Masses  of  lut'-alt  are  Ireijueiitly  lonnd  divided 
into  columns  or  prisms,  with  tlirecf  five,  or  more  sides. 
That  tills  columnar  structure  is  Hie  result  of  contrac¬ 
tion  on  consolidation,  is  shown  h^'  the  ])nsm8  usually 
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being  at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  extension  of  the 
imuss,  —  that  is  to  say.  being  vertical  in  an  horizontal 
bed,  and  horizontal  in  a  vertical  dyke.  —  proving  that 
the  fissnring  commenced  ut  the  cooling  surfaces,  and 
struck  thence  directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  imuss. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  tliat  the  tw’o  sets  of  prisms  thus 
originating  at  each  surface  did  not  exactly  fit  when 
they  met  in  the  centre.  At  other  times,  however,  the 
prisms  jiroceed  uninterrujitedly  from  side  to  side,  the 
tw'o  sets  either  having  coalesced,  or  one  surface  IniNing 
cooUmI  hefttre  the  other,  and  given  ri^^e  to  divi.sjims  that 
were  carried  right  across  the  mass.  In  addition  to 
these  prismatic  joints,  other  irregular  joints,  more  or 
less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  prisms,  also  occur; 
and  in  very  regular  columnar  basalt  the  columns  are 
articulated,  or  sejiarated,  at  regular  or  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  into  short  blocks,  by  divisions,  which  are  some¬ 
times  quite  flat,  ami  sometimes  curved  into  concave  and 
convex  surfaces,  forming  an  approach  to  the  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  The  origin  of  this  structure  is  exi)laim*d 
by  the  celebrated  obsei  valions  of  Gregory  M  att.  If 
a  mass  of  basalt  be  meltetl  in  a  furnace  and  allow'cd  to 
cool  again,  the  following  resulls  are  observed: — If  a 
small  part  be  reimncd  and  allowed  to  cool  (jiiickly.  a 
kind  of  slag-like  glass  is  obtained,  not  differing  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  ob.sidiaii:  if  it  cool  in  larger  mass,  and 
more  slow  ly.  It  returns  to  its  original  stony  state.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  cooling,  small  globules  make  tlieir  apjiear- 
unce.  which  in' reuse  by  the  successive  furmalion  ol 
external  concentric  coats,  like  those  of  an  onion;  and 
the  simnltaiKMius  obliteration  of  the  previously  forriUMl 
internal  coats,  so  that,  ultimately,  a  number  of  solid 
balls  are  formed.  As  these  balls  continue  to  increase 
in  size,  their  external  coats  at  length  touch,  ami  then 
they  mutually  compress  each  other.  Now  in  a  layer 
of  equal-sized  balls,  each  ball  is  touched  by  exactly  six 
others,  ami  if  all  be  squer>zed  together  by  an  equal 
force  acting  in  every  direction,  each  hall  will  necessarily 
he  conv<*rted  into  a  regular  hexagon.  The  same  result 
will  also  follow  from  an  equal  expansive  force  acting 
from  the  centre  of  each  hall,  or  from  the  tendency  lo 
indefinite  enlargement  in  their  concentric  coats.  Tims, 
each  sphendilal  mass,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
will  a.ssume  the  form  of  a  short  hexagonal  jiillar.  If 
there  are  many  layers  of  balls,  ejich  ball  resting  directly 
and  centrically  on  the  one  below  A,  a  long  column  oi 
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those  hexagonal  joints  will  be  formed,  and  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  joint  will  ho  flat,  convex,  or  concave, 
according  to  variations  in  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  pressure  at  the  onds  of  the  c<dnmns.  Tln-re  is  no 
apparent  reason  why.  in  a  co.ding  mass  of  basalt,  the 
balls  should  be  ananged  so  that  their  centres  should  be 
in  straight  lines,  and  that  the  hexagonal  joints  should 
form  straight  contimious  pillars,  rather  tlian  separate 
(liscontinuous  pavements.  This,  however,  is  pndjaltly 
the  result  of  the  simuUaneons  teiuleie-y  of  the  ma.ss  to 
split  into  prisms  on  cunsoli4lation.  The  pillais  td' ha.^alt 
are  usually  ti'oni  six  to  eighte<-n  indies  in  iliameter,  and 
vary  in  length  from  tive  or  six  to  lOO  or  l.»0  fi-»-t.  Ba¬ 
salt  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  iis  an  underlying  rock,  but 
generally  occurs  Jis  a  dyk«*  or  as  an  overlying  imuss. 
The  most  ctdehrated  plateau  of  basalt  is  that  in  the 
north-east  of  Ireland,  covering  almost  the  whole  connty 
of  Antrim.  This  entire  ma.ss  is  or  400  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  ami  50  miles  long  liy  30  wide.  The  basalt  occurs 
in  three  or  four  slieets,  in  many  places  heantifully  col¬ 
umnar,  and  interstr.itilietl  with  hetls  of  volcanic  ash,  or 
“ochre,*'  as  it  is  calle»l.  One  (d'  the  colnninar  lH'<ls<lips 
gradually  into  the  sea  on  the  nortli  coast, and  is  known 
as  the  Giant's  I'anseway.  M  iny  of  the  llehriiles,  or 
Western  Isles,  of  Scotland,  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  trap  rocks.  Of  these,  Staffa  is  the  nmst  celehrateil, 
on  account  of  a  deep  chasm  or  n*cess  situate»l  in  a  mag-| 
nificent  group  of  vertical  columnar  lm^alt,  ( fY/;.  2‘.i9.) ; 
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and  which  has  been  produeed  by  tlie  incessant  action 
of  the  surge  on  the  base  of  the  clilf.  The  Isle  of  Staffsi 
itself  is  a  complete  mass  of  column  ir  hasalt,  iVig.  2J8.) 
It  is  intersecteil  by  one  deep  gorge,  which  divides  the 
higher  and  more  celebratetl  columnar  portion  fnun  the 
other  division.s  of  the  inland.  Tlie  arrangetnent  of  the 
basaltic  columns  in  Fingal’s  Cave  was  long  regarded 
as  the  ma.sonry  of  a  race  of  giants.  The  vaulted  andi 
presents  a  singularly  rich  and  varied  effect;  in  some 
places  it  is  compose<i  of  the  enrls  of  portions  of  basaltic 
pillars,  resembling  a  te.ssellated  marble  pavement;  in 
others,  of  the  rough  surface  t)f  the  nakiMi  rock;  wliib* 
in  many,  stalactites  mingle  with  tlie  pillars  in  the  re- 
ce.sses.  ami  add,  by  tho  contnust  of  their  colors,  to  tin* 
pictorial  effect,  which  is  still  furllier  heiglitc*ned  by  the 
ever  varying  leflecteii  light  thrown  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  th.it  fills  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  The  (b*ptli 
of  the  water  i.s  nine  feid,  and  a  boat  l  an  therefore  reat  h 
tlie  extremity  of  the  cave  in  tolerably  cahn  weather; 
but  when  the  boisterous  g.des  of  that  northern  clime 
<lrive  into  the  cavern,  the  agitated  wav«*s  ilashing  an<l 
breaking  against  the  rocky  si«b*s,  and  l  heir  r«iar  echoing 
with  increased  pow<*r  fnnn  the  rtiof.  it  presents  to  the 
eye  and  ear  such  a  scene  of  grandeur  as  Inds  defiance  to 
any  d«*scription. 

Banalt'ic,  a.  [Fr.  Pertaining  to  basalt; 

formed  of.  or  containing,  basalt. 

ntiHlil'tiforill* a.  C‘)lnmnar:  in  the  form  of  basalt. 

n.  (  Sfin  )  .\  column  of  basalt. —  Kirwan. 

lia'ivail.  n.  See  Basil. 

Ila>*'anite,  u.  [Fr.;  bat.  ha<;artitfx,  lapis:  Ur.  5a.?aT70«, 
the  touchstone.]  (M'H.)  A  grayish-black  species  of  schi.s- 
t.os«*  liornldendc,  calhid  also  I^j’dian-stone.  It  is  CJim- 
p4)sed  principally  of  silica,  occurs  in  bjsls,  in  traje 
rock.  &c.,  and  o\v(‘8  it.s  color  to  carbon,  acciirding  to 
Humboldt;  sp.  grav.  2*58  to  2  ♦)4.  It  is  used  for  testing 
ttie  purity  of  gold.  The  gold  is  rul'hed  on  the  stone, 
and  the  mark  is  touched  with  atjuafortis.  The  amount 
of  copper  contained  in  th'*  gold  may  be  easily  guessed 
at  by  the  change  of  color  the  streak  iindergiies. 

|5aH-l>len*  {hii'hl  o',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  laily  of  literary  tastes 

or  acquirements;  a  hlue-stocking. 

Bas»cliovali<*r,  n.  [Fr.j  A  knight  of 

inferior  rank  to  a  knight  banneret. 

Baseh'kirs.  See  lUsuKi  R.  t,  t  •  . 

BaVciiiot.  Bas'inot,  Bas'iiPt,  n  fO.  Fr. 

from  bassin.,  a  basin.]  .\n  aiu’i»'nt  light,  basin  sliapetl 
helmet,  worn  generally  witlmut  si  visor.  —  S.*e  ilKi.Mt.T. 

Bas'<*0,  in  Idmoia,  u  post-office  of  ibimaick  co. 

Itan'cobel,  in  Gf<>rgut,  a  vilhige  of  .bickson  co.,  SO  m. 
N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Bam'eoin,  Henrv  Bidlemvn,  p.d,  an  eminent  American 
author  and  divine,  n.  at  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  1790.  Ho  en¬ 


tered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  I 
in  1813,  and  sifter  various  profe.ssional  iippointments  wa.s,  | 
through  the  intluence  of  Henry  Clay,  elected  chaplain 
to  Congress.  In  1827,  li.  was  appointed  President  of 
M.uUson  Coll.,  Unioniowu,  Penn.,  Imt  resigned  in  1829, 
when  ho  becjimu  agent  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  In  1832  he  wsis  elected  Prot«*ss4)r  of  Moral  S<’i- 
eiice  ami  Belles-Lettres  in  Augusta  Coll.,  Ky.  In  1838, 
B.  had  conferred  on  him  the  d«*gree  of  iLl).  In  183.1,  he 
became  president  of  Louisiana  Coll. ;  and,  subsequently, 
of  the  Transylvania  University,  Ky.  In  the  general 
conference  of  ls44.  when  th«*  separation  between  the 
Methodist  churcln*8  North  ami  South  occurred,  he  drew 
up  tin*  protest  of  tin*  Southern  members  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  as  regar<li*d  sluve-holiling,  and  in 
tin*  next  year  was  a  member  of  theconveiition  of  Louis¬ 
ville  by  which  the  nrgaiiizalion  of  the  Soiitliern  Kpis¬ 
copal  Church  was  agreetl  ui>on,  uiul  was  the  autlnu*  of 
tin*  repiu't  disseminated  by  that  Inaiy.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Simthni  (^uartrriy 

lievkw.  Ill  1849,  he  was  elected  hisln'p.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are,  Lt’cUirts  tm  hiJuUtity ;  Lrclurr.<  anti  Fs- 
says  on  M  nil  Scv  ucf,  Ac.  A*  collection  of  Ids  Poslhu- 
minis  Ajc,  (*diti*<l  by  Uev.T.  N.  Balstoon,  was  puldislied 
at  Nasiiville,  1855,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  D.  18.50. 

BaMVoiii,  in  c/im,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  45  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Tob‘do. 

BaM'<*iile,  71.  [Pr.]  The  arrangement  of  tho  counter- 
jxiisein  bascule  bridges. —  WtiisUr. 

Bas'oiilc  Brt<l;;04  n.  A  kind  of  drawl>ri<lge,  with  a 
counteriKiise,  swinging  up  and  down,  ami  usually  with 
a  pit  heldnd  it,  in  which  tho  countei  poise  falls  or  rises 
ns  the  bridge  ris4*s  or  bills.  —  Simuiomls. 

Bano,  (6«u',)  a.  [Fr. loiv :  It.5(z.«o,*  Lat.  5rt.'?.‘fizs  ;  Gr. 
0nlhys,dtn‘\i.]  I)ei*p  or  grave  in  sound.  Generally  written 
B.iss,  q.  r. 

— Low  in  place,  degree,  or  station ;  of  humble  birth  ;  lowly. 

“  Tljnutjh  poor  In  fortune,  of  celestial  race  : 

Ami  be  Commits  tiie  crime  who  calls  him  hate." — Drydcn, 

— Illegitimate  by  l)irth  ;  born  out  of  wedlock. 

‘•Why  bastard?  wherefore  Uaset" — Shaks. 

— Low  in  value  or  esteem;  usually  applied  to  metals. 

A  gniuea  is  pure  gold,  if  it  has  oothiug  but  gold  in  it,  without 
any  alloy  or  bunr  mciul."—  H*u««. 

— M’ithont  dignity  of  sentiment;  mean,  vile,  worthless, 
despicable,  <lisingeiiiious. 

“  Base  ia  the  slave  who  p.ay8.'* — Shake. 

—  Cnchissical ;  unrefined  ;  as,  “  Ba^t  Latin.”  —  FnlUr. 

Baso,  71.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  basis ;  Gr.  basis^  Irom  baino,  to  step.] 
'I'hat  on  which  one  steps;  foot;  bottom;  foundation. — 
'J'he  place  Irom  whii'h  racing  or  tilting  is  started ;  tho 
goal. 

(Gamfis.)  An  obi  rustic  play,  called  also, in  England, 
pi'uon-liars,  and  pyisoner^s-buf-e. 

{Arch.)  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  the  shaft  is 
place<l,  consisting  generally,  in  the  five  urders  of  an*hi- 
tecture,  of  a  square  plinth  and  mouldings,  formed  of 
tori,  scotiae,  and  astragals  (sec  222),  in  various  com¬ 
binations,  lictwccn  the  plinth  and  the  bottom  of  tlie 
sha.t.  The  lieight  of  tlie  wlndo  base,  including  plinth 
and  mouMings.  is  about  half  the  diaim'tcr  of  Tlie  shaft 
at  its  lowest  or  bro;idest  cud.  The  Greek-Doric  column 
i.s  the  only  form  of  itiilar  that  has  no  base,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  the  base  became  higher  and  more  varied 
in  f«)rm  tli  ui  in  exaniph'S  of  onlersof  the  classic  period. 

( Bot.)  Tlio  part  opposed  to  the  apex  ;  as,  “  tiie  base  of  a 
leaf.*’ —  Oij'ivie. 

{Chem.)  A  term  usually  appli<*d  to  those  bodies  wbicli 
are  capable  of  uniting  witii  acids  to  li*rm  salts,  and  are 
replaccil  by  other  bases.  For  example,  ammonia  (N 1 1^1, 
when  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid  (llOSOa).  constitutes 
the  hiise  of  the  salt  sulphate  of  ammonia  (NH3SO3HO). 
When  we  a<ld  to  this  salt  caustic  p«»tash(KO),  the  smell 
of  ammonia  is  evident :  in  other  words,  the  base  ammo¬ 
nia  is  replaced  by  tho  base  potash,  and  instead  of  the 
salt  sulphate  of  aiiinionia,  we  have  now  formed  siiljihate 
of  potash  (KGSOs  .  The  term  base,  in  this  case,  is  used, 
instead  of  the  older  term  alkali,  a  name  which  only  ap- 
l)lie3  to  certain  bases.  But  each  of  the  bases  and  aclils 
p<..s8c8ses  likewise  a  ba.se.  Instead,  however,  of  emphiy- 
iiig  tins  cx[>ression  in  such  instances,  it  i.s  imw  u.sual  to 
8p'*ak  of  the  radical  or  roi»t  (*f  a  base  or  acid.  Hence 
we  hiive5o.s/c  and  acidrudicnh.  In  ammonia,  nitrogen 
is  the  ratlical  of  that  base  or  hasrr.  radical ;  and  in  bill- 
jdiuric  acids,  8uli>hnr  is  the  radical  of  that  acid,  or  acid 
radical.  Some  bodies  arc  both  base  and  acid  formers, 
liriice  they  have  been  Konn'times  tiniieil  ainfdiigcnc 
bodies,  {both  fanners.)  These  are  oxygen,  sulphur,  se- 
lenium,  and  tellurium  ;  ami  the  salts  formed  by  them  are 
thence  called  amphide  salts.  A  basic  or  snb-salt  is  a  com¬ 
pound  consisting  of  an  aci<l  and  a  ba'se,  in  which  tlie 
base  prepomhTates  over  tlie  acid.  Thus,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  consists  of  1  atom  chlorine  and  1  atom  im-rcnry 
(HgCMl,  ami  is  an  eijiiisalt,  or  neutral  salt:  \i  bile  calonn*! 
consists  of  2  atom.s  mercury  ami  1  atom  chlorine  (Ilg/’l), 
and  is  a  suh-.alty  or  basic  salt,  or  disalt.  —  Buses  are  divis¬ 
ible  into  innnjanic  and  organic  bases.  The  inorganic 
base.s  consist  of  metallic  liasi-s  and  oTymetallic  bases. 
Thus,  in  chloride  of  potassium  (KOI),  potassium  is  the 
metallic  base;  while  in  suljihate  of  p<itasli  (KlLSO.-p  the 
base  is  an  oxymetallic  orn*,  viz.  potash. —  Organic  Bases. 
A  class  of  organic  substances,  many  of  them  exist¬ 
ing  ready  formed  in  plants,  wliich,  like  inorganic  oxyme- 
taflic  ha-es,  unite  with  acids,  form  salts,  and  are  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  other  bases,  particularly  the  inor- 
g^Hiic  hastw.  From  the  circuinstanee  that  many  organic 
bases  havtj  recently  been  forim*<l  artificially  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory,  they  have  excitetl  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
perhaps  youngiu’  chemists  have  been  too  much  carried 
away  with  the  novelty  of  the  subject  to  the  neglect  of 


more  important  though  less  striking  departments  of  tho 
science.  'I'lie  fact  that  the  alkaloi<l.s  or  organic  liases  ('on- 
tain  nitrogen  in  small  quantity,  had  early  attracted  tlie 
attention  of  cln’inists.  Ber/.ellua  supposeil  that  tiiey 
migiit  be  conjugate  conqioundH  of  ammonia,  \\ith  an 
organic  body;  inethy laniine  (OjNHj),  for  example,  lie 
would  have  <*onsi(l«u'ed  a  coiiijtoumi  of  an  organic  boily, 
CoHo  with  N  II3,  or  ammonia.  Li<*hig,  on  the  other  haiol, 
conceived  that  these  bases  were  ail  fornieti  on  the  type 
or  nioilel  of  ammonia  ( N  II3),  in  which  the  tliird  atom  of 
hydrogen  was  capable  of  Ueing  replaced  by  an  orguiiic 
Biihstaiice  ;  that  atiun  being  removable  under  various 
cirenmstaiices  ;  whence  it  may  he  viewed  as  an  ainiile  of 
hylrogen  ( H.N  H^).  Agreeably  to  this  view,  methylamino 
will  not  be  but  Nno,CoH3,  or  ammonia,  in 

which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl,  a 
gas  whi<  h  can  be  isolut4*d  by  another  process.  This  idea 
has  been  fully  C4»nfirmed  by  turtherresearches;  and  it  has 
been  kIujwu  that  an  infinite  series  of  alkaloids  or  organic 
bases  may  he  artificially  formed  upon  the  models  of  am¬ 
monium  (NH4),  aninioiha  (NH3),  amide  (NHo).  imide 
( .\  H  ),  and  niti  yle,  NX3,  where  the  whole  of  the  bydrog«*n 
is  re]>laced  by  organic  snlmi  nces.  —  In  tiie  artificial 
pi'c  pal  atioii  <d  many  alkaloiils  the  geiKTal  principles  are 
a.s  lollow>r:  —  1.  (Y'ltain  of  them  are  prtaluced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  an  organic  body,  frequently  an 
oil;  oil  of  innstard  with  ammonia  becomes  Uiiosimia- 
mine. ;  others  of  this  cIu.hh  are  urea,  furfurine,  fucusine, 
amarine,  melamine,  aniiniline,  lophine,  aniline.  2.  Al- 
kahiids  formed  by  reduction  by  sulphuretted  liydrogen; 
aniline,  tohiidine,  naplitlialidine.  3.  By  di.stillatiun  wiili 
potasb:  (luiiiolelne,  aniline,  coiiisino,  nicotine.  4.  By  dry 
dislillation  oforgaiiie  bodies:  aniline,  picoline,  petinine, 
nicotine,  lophine.  5.  By  decoinpi'Sition  of  a  nilrugen- 
ons  acitl,  aniline.  6  Beiiioval  oi  sulphur  from  a  snl- 
]>huretted  alkaloid,  as  sinnamino,  from  thiosininiinine. 
7.  lieinovul  of  sulphur  troin  an  es.seiitial  oil,  as  sinupo- 
line  from  oil  of  mustard.  8.  Alteraiion  of  natural  alka¬ 
loids  by  oxidation,  as  nar<*ogenine,  from  narcotiiie. 

{Byei7iy.)  A  suh.stance  used  as  a  mordant,  i.«.,  tliatlias 
an  atfinity  for  both  the  clotli  and  Ihe  coloring-matter. 

{Math,)  The  base,  of  a  figure  means,  properly,  its  lower 
line,  if  it  he  a  plane  figure,  or  its  lowest  surface  it  it  bea 
Hidid.  In  trigonometrical  opeiations,  the  base  is  a  line 
carefully  measured  betW4*en  two  piilnts  readily  accessi¬ 
ble,  from  which,  by  measuring  aiigles  al<»ne  afierwanls, 
we  may  obtain  tlie  length  ol  lines  not  observed.  Upon 
the  aci  uiacy  of  the  measurement  of  the  base  depeiiils, 
therefore,  the  value  of  the  whole  series  of  operations. — 
What  is  called  the  hasedine,  in  measuring  tin*  length  of 
a  degree  t»f  latitude,  is  the  length  marked  otT  between 
the  ])oints,  the  inclination  between  the  verticals  at  which 
is  to  he  answered. 

{ZovL)  'fhat  part  or  extremity  of  anything  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  another  of  higher  value  or  signification. 
Dana. 

(Mil.)  Base  0/  Operations,  or  Ila.sis.  A  term  in  tactics, 
first  introduced  into  military  language  by  Henry  von 
Billow,  who  laboreti  to  reduce  war  to  matliematical 
principles,  ami  to  give  more  certain  rules  to  the  com¬ 
mander.  By  ba.sis,  he  understands  a  tract  of  coiniliy 
well  ])roteel4*d  by  fortresses,  and  from  wliii  h  tlie  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  army  juoceed.  The  line  upon  whieh  these 
ojieralions  are  execiitecl  he  calls  line  of  opei  ation ;  tho 
fortresses  from  whii  h  the  operations  begin,  llie  .subject; 
the  point  to  be  first  carried,  the  object.  Billow  thought 
magazines  imli.'^pensable;  the  S4*cnrily  of  the  line  <tf  ope¬ 
ration  against  all  uttack.s  from  the  side  seemed  to  him 
likewise  indispeiisahle;  and  he  laid  down  the  jirinciple, 
lliat  both  the  lilies,  drawn  Iroin  the  4*nds  of  the  basis  to 
the  object,  ought  to  meet  there  in  a  right  or  an  obtuse 
angle,  the  last  being  preferable.  Tliis  theory  has  been 
acted  on,  more  or  less,  by  genei'uls  in  all  ages,  and  its 
neglect  has  generally  heon  attendeil  with  sulferitig  and 
defeat.  It  may  he  in*vertheless  objected  that  Napoleon 
1.  owed  his  greatest  glory  to  campaigns  in  which  he  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded  the  basis;  as  those  of  1S05  and  1809, 
against  Austria,  aixl  his  pn'vious  campaigns  in  Italy; 
but  one  single  great  and  decisive  battle  h^st  would  have 
puni>lied  severely  his  n<*glect  of  this  luinciple.  And, 
moreover,  there  i.s  one  rule  still  more  important  tliaii 
those  ol  tacties  —  to  act  ai-cording  to  the  cin*nmstanccs 
and  the  character  of  the  enemy,  and  to  bring  on  deebivo 
results  by  ciiergc'tic  measures,  rather  than  to  moulder 
away  in  inaction. 

BasiO,  r.  «•  To  jilace  on  a  basis;  to  found;  —  to  lay  tho 
base  or  foundation. 

Bj4!SO'-lmIl*  ».  {Games.)  An  athletic  game,  derived  from 
the  English  game  of  rounders.,  mucli  played  throughout 
tho  U.  Slates,  and  generally  preferred  to  crieket.  A 
B.B.  gnnind  sliouhl  be  a  level  areaolfine  turf  about  HdO 
feet  in  length  by  4l)0  in  breadtii,  at  one  end  of  w  hich  a 
square  of  90  feet  is  marked  out.  An  iron  plate  is  fixed 
at  the  home.  base,  or  lower  angle  of  the  sqnan*:  while 
canvas  bags  filled  with  sawdust,  and  attuchetl  to  posts 
sunk  in  tho  groninl.  indicate  the  other  angles.  Nine 
jdayers  constituti*  a  side,  one  side  taking  the  bat  and  tlie 
otiiertho  field.  I'ln* /afhvmo?/ stands  at  the  home  bas**, 
having  the  pdche.r  4»pp()site  to  him.  at  the  distance  of  45 
feet,  and  the  catcher  behiml.  A  player  is  also  stathuied 
at  or  near  each  of  the  3  canvas  bags,  known  as  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  liases,  and  wliii  h  are  r<*«pectively  on  the  right, 
opposite  to,  ami  on  the  lelt  of  the  batsman.  Besiiles 
these,  there  i.s  a  short  field  behind  the  pitcher,  and  a 
right,  centre,  and  left  field  at  a  consiilerahle  iliataiice  in 
the  nair  4>f  tlie  2il  ha.-'e,  with  iluty  of  catching  or  stopping 
the  balls  and  returning  tlH*ni  to  tlie  pitclier  or  to  the 
baseman.  A  captain,  who  is  generally  the  catcher,  as¬ 
signs  the  places  of  the  players  un  his  side,  and  directs  tho 
game.  YVlien  the  liatsinan  has  struck  the  hall,  or  has 
struck  at  and  missed  tho  hall  3  times,  he  starts  fur  the 
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first  base,  and  is  succeeded  l»y  player  after  player  until 
3  are  put  out,  when  the  side  occuj)yitJg  the  field  hike  their 
places  at  the  bat.  and  in  like  manner  play  their  innings. 
When  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  home  base,  untonclied 
by  a  hail  in  (!u>t  thrown  from )  the  liands  of  an  adversary, 
and  after  successively  touching  the  1st,  2d.  and  3d  bases, 
he  is  entitled  to  ^core  one  run.  Nine  innings  are  played 
on  each  side,  and  the  party  making  the  greatest  number 
of  runs  wins  tlie  game.  The  hat  in  common  use  i.s  a 
round  stick,  of  ash  or  other  hard  wood,  or  of  white  jiine 
or  willow,  from  30  to  40  inches  in  length,  and  trom  2  to 
2^  indies  in  thickness  at  tlie  lower  end.  wlien«-e  it  ta- 
j>ers  gradually  to  the  liandle.  Blayers  Hdojtt  difl'erent 
styles  of  batting,  some  holding  the  bat  inclined  over  the 
shouhler,  and  otliers  hitting  from  below  jis  in  cricket, 
while  many  attempt  modifications  of  eitluT  method. — 
The  game  above  described  is  c»>mmonly  known  as  the 
New  York  game,  ami  differs  in  several  particulars  from 
that  called  Massaidiu.setis  game,  which  is  generally 
played  in  New  Knglaml.  In  the  latter,  the  batsman 
stands  in  tlie  middle  of  one  of  tlie  sides  of  a  square  of  60 
feet,  the  4  angles  of  which  are  marked  by  4  stakes  repre¬ 
senting  the  bases,  the  1st  base  being  on  his  riglit,  ami  the 
4tli  or  home  base  on  his  left.  The  liall  is  thrown,  not 
pitched  or  tossed  by  the  thrower,  who  stands  35  feet  in 
front  of  the  batsman,  ami  a  jdayer  is  put  out  if  the  ball 
fiom  the  stroke  of  ids  bat  is  cauglit  without  having  first 
touched  the  ground,  or,  technically  speaking,  **on  the 
fly,”  by  an  adversary,  if  3  halls  are  struck  at  ami  missed 
and  caught  each  time  by  the  catcher,  or  if  while  running 
the  bases  he  is  strm  k  by  the  hall  thrown  by  an  adversary. 
The  putting  a  player  «*ut  by  strikinir  him  with  tlie  hall, 
which  was  the  jiractice  in  the  original  game  of  base¬ 
ball,  was  discarded  in  revising  the  New  York  game,  on 
account  of  the  severe  accidents  which  sometimes  resulted. 
Bidh  games,  when  properly  played,  require  close  atten¬ 
tion,  courage,  ami  activity,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to 
invigorate  the  frame,  as  well  as  to  afford  an  agreealile  ami 
manly  pastime  to  hoys'or  men.  Tliey  are  not  less  skil¬ 
fully  constructed  than  cricket,  which  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  scientific  of  all  games  played  with  the  hat 
and  hall,  and  by  many  are  considered  to  have  an  advantage 
over  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  greater  rapidity  witli 
which  the  innings  alternate,  and  tlie  opportuiiitirg  en¬ 
joyed  by  each  side  for  a  tempimary  rest  from  the  labors 
of  fielding.  —  The  dre.ss  of  a  base-ball  player  sliould  con¬ 
sist  of  light  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  a  fiannel  cap  with 
a  projecting  vi.sor  of  white  enainelleil  leather,  and  can¬ 
vas  shoes  witli  spike  soles  — Am.  CycL 

a.  Born  out  of  wedlock;  born  of  low  par¬ 
entage;  vile;  mean 

“  But  see  thv  baae^horn  child,  thy  babe  of  shame. 

Who.  left  by  thee,  upon  our  parish  came."  —  Gay. 

Basc'-ooiirt,  n.  [ Fr.  5asse-coMr.]  The  lower  court;  the 
back-yard:  the  farm-yard. 

“  My  lord,  ill  the  base-court  he  doth  attend, 

To  speak  with  you."  —  Shake. 

W.  {Lnw.)  A  fee  which  has  a  qualification 
annexed  to  it,  and  which  must  be  determined  whenever 
the  annexed  qualification  requires.  —  Bouvier. 

BikH'oK  iu  Switzerland.  See  B\«le. 

Btkse  liiiRe*  in  }tichigan.  a  P.  0.  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Bane'IcSH,  a.  Without  a  base;  having  no  foundation  or 
support. 

BafH'olioo,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Benevento,  cap.  of  a 
cant.,  21  ni.  S.B.  of  Campo-B;isso ;  pop.  4,958. 

Baso'-liiio,,  n.  {Persp.)  A  line  «lrawn  at  tlie  extremity 
of  the  principal  visual  ray,  ami  perperuiicular  to  it. — 
{Surveying.)  A  principal  line,  measured  with  the  greatest 
precision,  on  which  a  triangle  or  a  series  of  triangles 
may  be  constructed,  whereby  other  positions  may  lie  de¬ 
termined. 

Basel'la,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genusof  plants,  ord.  r. 

Basolla'oea>,  n.  pi.  iB'>t.)  An  onler  of  plants,  alliance 
FicoulaUs.  Di.^gnoSIS.  Distinct  sepals,  no  petals,  fruit 
enclosed  in  a  membranous  <»r  succulent  calyx,  a  single 
solitary  carpel,  ami  an  erect  seed. — They  are  climbing, 
herbacoous,  or  shrubby  plants,  somewhat  succulent. 
This  small  order,  including  12  species  in  4  genera,  closely 
re.sembles  the  Scandent  Cbcnopods.  from  which  it  has 
been  separated  principally  on  account  of  the  colored 
calyx,  which  scarcely  opens.  The  species  are  all  tropical. 

Baso'ly,  adv.  In  a  biwe  manner;  meanly;  dishonorably. 
— In  bastardy;  illegitimately. 

Base'ment,  n.  [Fr.  {Arch.)  The  lowest 

story  of  a  imilding,  forming  the  base  of  a  private  house 
or  public  edifice. 

na*«o'-minci'e<l*  a.  Of  a  low  spirit  or  mind  ;  mean. 

Baso'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  base;  lowness  of 
mind;  worthles.sness;  meanness. 

“  Such  Is  the  power  of  that  aweet  passion. 

That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expel.”— Spenser. 

— Of  inferior  value;  as,  “  the  bareness  of  his  metal.”  Swift. 

—Bastardy;  illegitimacy  of  birth. 

"  Why  brand  they  us 

With  base?  with  f  bastardy?” — Shake. 

— Depth  of  sound;  as,  “the  dasg/ies*’ or  trebleness  of  tones.” 
Bur.on. 

BasVilct,  n.  See  B.^scixet. 

BaHe-plato*  n.  The  foundation-plate  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  of  the  steam-engine;  the  lied-plate. —  Wcalc. 

BaNc'«riit^4  n.  {MU.)  A  projecting  band  of  metal  ad¬ 
joining  the  ba.se of  a  breech-engine. 

BaMe'-A|>ir'ito<l,  a.  of  inferior  courage;  contemptible ; 
mean ;  cowardly. 

BuHe'-striiig:,  n.  The  string  of  an  instrument  which 
priiduce.s  the  lowest  note. —  Webxtf.r. 

Base'-vi'ol,  Bass-viml,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Vioi-nNOEbLO. 

BaNliaiii^s  Gap,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Ba'silian,  in  Alabama,  a  post-ofiice  of  Meigs  co. 


Baslian,  (bd'shan.)  {Anc.  Geng.)  A  rich,  hilly  district, 
lying  B.  of  the  .Iordan,  and  between  the  mountains  ol 
llenimn  on  the  N.,  and  those  of  Gilead  and  Ammon  on 
the  S.  The  country  takes  its  name  fat,”  “fruitful”) 
from  its  soft  ami  .•‘umly  soil.  It  is  celebrated  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  its  stately  oaks,  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  and  rich 
pasturage.  .Modern  travellers  describe  the  country  as 
still  ahuunding  with  venlant  and  tertile  meadows,  val¬ 
leys  traversed  by  reiresliing  streams,  hills  crowned  with 
forests,  and  j'astures  ottering  an  abundance  to  thetlocks 
tliat  wander  through  them.  B.  was  as.signeil,  after  the 
Conquest  of  Ug  and  his  people,  to  tlie  liall-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  From  B.  came  the  tireek  name  Bataiiiea,  in 
mo(h*rn  Arabic  hl-Bottein.  But  this  latter  onl;^  •incluiled 
it.s  8.  part.  The  ancient  B.  covered  the  Keman  pro- 
vince?  named  (iJiulonites,  Trachonites,  Aurauites,  Bata- 
nff'a,  and  Iturspa. 

Haslian*'.  n.  See  Pasha. 

Bas»li><*,  Basti'i*  or  Bal'aiiOK  Islands,  a  cluster 
belonging  to  the  E.  Archip<  l,»go,  5th  divi.sion,  lying  due 
N.  of  Luzon  I  Philippines),  between  Lat.  20°  and  21°  N. 
They  are  rocky,  and  5  in  number,  witli  4  small  i.slets. 
Dumpier  visiteii  them,  and  called  the  largest  Graltoii 
Isle:  it  is  about  13  leagues  in  eircuit.  and  has  good 
au'  horage  on  the  W'.  side.  It  i>rodnces  fine  yam.s,  sugar¬ 
cane,  idantains.  ami  ve.aetahles:  he.''itles  hog.*!  and  goats 
ill  plenty.  Gooil  water  is  found  in  abundance  cIom*  to 
the  beach.  Gold  in  considerable  ipuintities  is  washed 
down  by  the  torrents  in  the  Ba^hee  Island,  which  the 
natives  work  into  a  thick  wire  and  wear  as  an  onia- 
iiH'iit.  Iron  is  the  favorite  me<lium  of  exchange.  The 
natives  are  civil,  inoffensive,  and  sociable.  The  Spanish 
governor  resides  on  Grafton  Islaml.  J*op.  unknown. 

Basli'f'til.,  a.  {Fr.  5at.v,vcr,  to  lower,  to  be  ashamed.] 
Downciist;  having  a  deniuro  look;  in  a  sh}- or  shame¬ 
faced  manner;  sluM-pish. 

Our  author  anxious  for  his  f.ime  to-night, 

And  bashjul  in  hi.t  first  attempt  to  write.” — .4drfi«oa. 

Basil  fully,  at^c.  Modestly;  in  a  shy  or  shcejiish  man¬ 
ner. 

Basil 'Ailiioss,  n.  Thequality  of  being  bashful;  shame- 
laceilness ;  excessive  modesty. 

“  Such  look«,  such  hashfnlncss.  might  well  adorn 
The  cheeks  of  youths  that  are  more  nobly  born.” —  Drydrn. 

Basil'!  BazoiiUs',  n.pJ.  [MUit.)  A  body  of  irregular 
troof>s  in  the  service  of  the  Turki>h  Sultan.  They  are 
principally  of  Asiatic  races,  and  formed  a  contingent  of 
the  Turkish  army  ‘hiring  the  Kussian  War,  185:^-56. 
As  light  cavalry  (hey  are  con.'<i>lered  excellent,  far  sur- 
pas>ing  the  Cossacks  in  courage  and  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance.  Dr.  M’illiam  II.  Uussell,  in  describing  tliese  “  wild 
cavaliers,”  says;  “It  wouhl  Inive  been  difficult  to  find 
more  picturesque-looking  scoundrels  if  tlie  worhl  was 
picked  for  them  from  Scimle  to  Mexico.  Many  of  them 
were  splendid-looking  lellows,  with  tine  sinewy  legs, 
beautifully  proportioned  muscular  arms,  and  noble, 
well-set  heads  of  tlie  true  Caucasian  mould;  others 
were  hideous  negroes  from  Nubia,  or  lean,  fiialigmint- 
looking  .Arabs,  with  sinister  eyes  and  hungry  aspect; 
and  some  were  dirty  Marabout  fanatics  from  Slecca,  in¬ 
flamed  I'y  the  influence  of  tlieir  huaji,  or  pilgrimage.” 

Ba^ili'kirK,  Bancli'kirs.  or  Basli'koeris,  a  Tar¬ 
tar  tribe  of  Kussia,  where  they  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
govts,  of  Ore!il>nrg,  Perm,  and  Viutka.  Tliese  people 
are  in  Asia  generally  called  htiuks  or  J&chtinks,  and 
they  live  principally  in  tents,  and  on  the  produce  of  the 
chiuse.  troubling  themselves  hut  little  with  agriculture, 
except  in  winter,  which  they  pass  in  their  villages. 
It  is  in  their  territory  that  the  rich  gold  and  platina 
mines  exist.  Tliey  are  MolmmmedanR  and  pay  no  taxes, 
but  all  are  held  under  military  service  to  guard  tlie 
frontier.  Their  number  is  about  2(J0,0i»0,  of  whom 
70,000  are  enrolled  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don. 

Bas'liyle,  n.  {Clkem.)  See  Bastle. 

Bnsi'ie.  a.  {Chtm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  as,  a  base. 
Sec  Base. 

Bas'ilior,  n.  {Chem.)  That  which  converts  into  a  sali¬ 
fiable  base. 

Ban'ify,  v.  a.  (Chem.)  To  convert  into  a  salifiable 
base. 

Ba^il,  (bdz'il,)  Emperor  of  the  East.  See  Basilius. 

Ban'll,  n.  [Ger.  biigel,  from  hirgen,  to  bend,  to  curve, 
to  inflect.]  {Carp.)  The  slope  or  angle  of  a  joiner’s 
tool  or  instrument. 

— V.  u.  To  grind  or  form  the  edge  of  a  tool  to  an  angle. 

Ban'll,  n.  {¥r.  ba.nlic ;  It.  basiliro;  from  Qr.  hasilikos, 
royal,  from  basiUfi.s,  a  king.]  (Bot.)  See  Ocimum. 

Ban'll,  n.  [A  corruption  from  Eng.  feasan.]  The  skin 
of  a  sheep  after  being  tanned. 

Ban'll,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Liberty  township,  Fairfield 
CO.,  P2  m.  N.  by  AV.  of  Lancaster. 

Ban'ilar,  Ban'ilary,  a.  [Fr.  baailaire;  from  Lat. 
b(i.vs.]  Situated  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  base. — (Anat.) 
The  name  given  to  several  parts,  wliich  seem  to  serve 
as  bases  to  others,  as  the  sacrum. — VungJiaon. 

Banll'iaiin,  ri. />L  (AVcL  Hist.)  The  name  of  an  or¬ 
der  of  monk.s,  founded  by  Basil,  surnamed  the  Great, 
Bishop  of  eVsarea.  a,  d.  370.  He  hail  retired  in  358 
into  a  desert  in  Poiitus,  and  there  erected  a  monasterv. 
He  afterwards  instituted  several  other  establishments, 
placing  them  under  rules  of  his  own  creation.  This 
order  was  introduced  into  the  Western  Church  in  1057, 
and  was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  .\II1.,  in  1569.  It 
is  said  to  have  furnished  14  popes,  1.805  bishops,  3,010 
abbots,  and  11, 0S5  marlyrs.  It  likewise  boasts  of  si‘v- 
eral  emperors,  kings,  and  ju’inces,  who  embraced  its 
rule.  —  8(‘o  Bash.,  St. 

Ban! !'!<*,  Ita«»il'i<>u.  7?.;  p/.  Basilics.  or  Rasiu  .e.  [Gr. 
basili-::t,  trom  basiUkos,  royal,  from  hasUeus;,  a  king.] 
Originally,  a  term  applied  to  the  palace  of  a  king.  It 


was  afterwards  used  to  denote  large  buildings,  erected  in 
Koine  ami  other  cities  of  tin*  Iloman  empire,  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  Tliey  also  served  the  purpose 
of  an  exchange,  in  wliich  merchants  transacted  their 
business,  being  generally  built  in  the  immediate  neigli- 
borliood  ot  the  forum.  The  following  was  the  metlioil  of 
construction  generally  adopted.  A  large  central  space, 
about  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  it  was  A\ide,  whs 
surrounded  with  columns,  on  which  a  roof,  called  the 
testudo,  was  supported.  On  either  side  of  this  space 
porticos  were  ailded,  covered  with  a  roof  sloping  Irom 
the  columns  of  the  testndo,  and  supported  on  the  outer 
side  by  another  row  of  smaller  columns,  at  a  distance 
of  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  central  space 
from  those  that  held  the  main  roof;  a  wall  was  after¬ 
wards  substituted  for  the  outer  columns  of  the  portico, 
to  afford  shelter  to  those  within  the  building.  The  por¬ 
tico  was  divided  into  two  jiarts  by  a  floor,  the  nj)per 
part  forming  a  gallery  for  tlie  nccomniodation  of  those 
who  were  looking  on  at  wimt  was  pas.^ing  below,  or 
perhaps  for  tlie  exiiosuro  of  commodities  Jur  sale,  or  for 
carrying  on  some  handicraft  trailc.  Tliere  was  a  vesti¬ 
bule,  or  large  porch,  at  one  end,  and  at  the  otlier  a  tri¬ 
bunal  for  the  administration  of  justice,  witli  a  semicir¬ 
cular  recess,  or  apse,  for  thejudge's  seat,  witli  chalci- 
dica,  or  chambers,  for  the  use  of  the  judge,  counsel,  Ac., 
on  either  side  of  it.  Basilic.'e  were  unknown  in  Home 
until  about  b.  c.  2ii0.  The  best  example  we  have  ol  the 
old  B.  (»r  hall  of  justice,  is  that  at  Pompeii,  built  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  forum.  It  is  to  Constantine  (hat  the 
first  Christian  churches,  known  by  the  name  of  B.,  are 
to  be  referred.  They  bore  a  very  comi>lete.  resemblance 
to  the  antique  B.,  liotli  in  plan  and  proportion:  but 
the  crucif  >rm,  emblematic  of  Christianity,  soon  operated 
to  the  most  essential  changes  in  their  shape.  The  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  crossing  aisles  produced  a  centre, 
which  it  was  natural  to  enlarge  and  make  princijial  iu 
the  composition  :  and  the  inveiilion  of  domes,  supported 
on  pendentives,  enabled  the  architects  to  give  size  and 
dignity  to  the  centre,  without  interrupting  the  vista  of 
the  aisles.  The  church  of  St.  Sojihia,  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  was  the  first  example  of  this  form.  Its  best  points 
were  ccipicd  in  the  Bith  century,  by  the  A’enetians,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark.  This  is  the  first  iu  Italy  which 
was  constructed  with  a  dome  .supported  on  pendentives ; 
and  it  is  also  thi.s  which  first  gave  the  idea,  which  lias 
been  imitated  in  8t.  Peter's,  at  Koine,  of  accompanying 
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the  great  dome  of  a  church  with  smaller  and  lower 
domes,  to  give  it  a  pyramidical  effect.  —  Moiiern  Ji.  ex¬ 
ist  in  Italy,  whii  h  are  applied,  as  the  ancient  were,  to 
civil  purposes.  The  most  celebrated  i.s  that  at  Vicenza, 
after  (lie  design  of  Palladio,  and  called  11  Palazzo  drlla 
Bagione.  In  England  the  Town  Hull,  and  in  France 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  corre.spond.  in  some  re.spects,  to 
the  modern  Italian  Basilicaj. 

Basil'ic,  Busil'ioal,  a.  [Lat.  ha.silicus.]  In  the 
manner  of  a  clmrch,  catliedra),  or  other  public  building. 

{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  certain  parts,  which  theanciimts 
supposed  to  have  an  important  function  in  the  aniuml 
economy. 

Basilic  vein. — A  large  vein  of  the  arm  proper,  running 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  lying  directly  over 
the  humeral  artery.  The  median  basilic  is  a  shoi  t 
branch  vein,  running  obliquely  across  the  top  of  the 
fore-arm,  in  the  bend  ot  the  elbow-joint,  and  joining 
the  great  basilic  in  the  sam«-  manner  that  the  median 
cephalic  joins  the  cephalic  on  the  f'Uter  side  of  (lie  arm. 
For  the  illustration  of  these  four  veins,  see  figure  to 
article  Bleeding. 

BsiNil'icii,  71.  {Law.)  A  collection  or  digest  of  the 
Chrptis  Juris  of  Justinian,  translated  from  the  original 
Latin  into  the  Greek  language,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and 
chiefly  of  Ba.sil,  or  Basilins  I.,  whose  reign  commenced 
A.  D.  S67,  and  ended  in  8Srt. 

Ba.«iiri<*tiii^  a.  Ba.silical;  belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
a  basilica. 

BaMllioa'ta,  in  S.  Italy.  Sec  Potenza. 

Basil'i<*oii,  n.  [Gr.  hasilikos,  royal.]  (Pharm.)  The 
name  sometimes  given  to  an  ointment,  composed  of  5 
parts  resin,  8  parts  lard,  and  *2  parts  yellow  wax.  It  is 
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much  used  as  a  stimulant  dressing  to  blistered  surfares, 
with  rt  view  to  keep  up  tlio  disrharge ;  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  stimuialing  substances,  such  as  savin  and  can- 
tharides,  or  Spanish  hies.  In  llie  l*liarmacopa?ia  it  is 
called  cerntuin  rt>sin(K.  It  was  lormeily  prepare<l  with 
yellow  wax,  pitcli,  resin,  and  olive-mf,  ami  was  hence 
named  umjiitntum  tetrapharmacum^  “the  ointment  with 
four  drugs.*’ 

Basilid'ians,  n.  pi.  {Ecd.  Tiie  name  of  a 

religious  sect  founded  by  Basilides,  a  Unostic  ot  Alex¬ 
andria,  wlio  died  A.  D.  130.  'i'he  two  great  dogmas 
wdiich  formed  the  ground-work  of  his  system  were  those 
of  emanation  and  dualism,  lie  liehl  that  tlie  unre- 
votiled  God  evolved  out  of  himself  the  sev»*ial  attri¬ 
butes  which  express  the  i<lea  t)f  absolute  perfection, 
being  the  intellectual  p<)wers,  the  mind,  the  reason,  the 
thinking  powers,  wisdom,  might,  ami.  lastly,  the  moral 
attributes.  These  seven  powers,  wliich  he  regarded  lus 
living,  sol f-suhsistent,  and  ever  active,  together  with 
the  ]>rimal  grouml  out  of  which  they  were  evolved, 
constituted  the  first  ogiioiul,  or  octave,  the  root  of  all 
existence.  Each  of  these  spiritual  essences  proceeiled 
to  evolve  out  of  itself  continually  nuuiherle.ss  gradations 
of  existences,  each  lower  one  being  still  the  impression, 
the  antitgppyOi  the  immediate  higher  one.  As  he  hud  in 
his  system  seven  homogeneous  natures  in  each  gratia- 
tion  of  the  spiritual  world,  so  he  is  sai<l  to  have  hebl 
that  there  were  36o  such  regions  or  gradations  of  tlie 
spiritual  w’orld,  answering  to  the  days  t>f  the  year. 
One  grand  idea  of  this  system  was,  that,  in  diflftn-ent  de¬ 
grees,  and  timler  different  forms  of  application,  one  law 
perv.ides  all  stages  and  kimls  t)f  existence;  ami  that 
everything,  from  the  liighest  to  tlie  lowest,  is  goverueil 
by  a  single  law.  How  he  accounleil  for  the  existence 
of  evil  does  not  seem  clear;  but  ho  held  that  every¬ 
where,  as  rust  deposits  itself  on  the  surface  of  iron, 
darkness  and  <ieath  cleave  to  the  fallen  seeils  of  liglit 
and  life, —  tlie  evil  to  the  gooil,  the  nngodlike  to  the 
godlike!  —  without,  however,  tlie  original  essence  l)cdng 
thereby  ilestr«>yeil.  The  whole  course  of  this  present 
W’orld  he  consitlers  as  intended  for  sm  li  an  end;  that 
the  godlike  may  be  cleanseil  from  all  impnriti'‘S,  and 
restored  to  tlieir  original  purity,  lie  considered  the 
development  of  the  human  race  as  a  process  of  purifi- 
«ation.  which  was  to  be  perfected  by  Christianity.  His 
great  aim  was  to  Iea«i  men  to  consider  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  as  one  temple  of  God.  Faith  in  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God  rose  in  his  mind  aliuve  everything 
else;  and  when  he  was  perplexed  with  <Ufficulties,  his 
last  words  ever  were,  “  I  will  say  anything  sooner  than 
doubt  the  goodness  of  Provitlence.”  Tlie  development 
of  this  system  led  Basilides  and  his  followers  into 
many  ernmeous  opinions,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  mUsioti  of  Clirist,  whom  he  di*l  not 
regard  as  the  Redeemer;  ami  hehl  that  he  ditT«?red  from 
otlier  men  only  in  degree,  and,  like  the  rest,  himself 
stoori  in  noed  of  redemption. 

BasiriUon  l>o'ron,  or  Royal  Gift,  n.  (LH)  The 
name  of  a  treatise  ccnuposed  by  .lames  I.  of  England, 
and  puhli-^lied  at  Edinburgh  in  159.*,  and  at  London  in 
16  4.  It  is  diviiled  into  three  boiiks,  and  contains  pre¬ 
cepts  on  the  art  of  government,  addressed  by  tlie  king 
to  his  son.  Prince  Henry.  This  work  is  now  but  a  lite¬ 
rary  curiosity. 

Banilis'ciif^.  See  Zf.no,  (Empf.rou.) 

(has'i-lixk,)  v.  [Kr.  hu'i/ic;  Lat.  basilicus ; 
Or.  6a«7t.'A*o.'t,  from  basilmx,  a  king.)  The  cockatrice,  a 
fabulous  serpent,  with  a  white  spot  on  its  head  resem¬ 
bling  a  royal  diadem.  It  wa.s  supposed  l-y  tlie  ancients 
to  have  been  aide  to  kill  with  its  breath  or  sight  only. 
According  to  Galen,  it.s  color  inclineil  to  yellow,  ami  it 
had  tlireo  small  eminences  on  its  head.  iElian  says, 
that  its  poison  is  so  penetrating  as  to  kill  the  largest 
serpents  with  its  v.ipor  only;  ami  tliat  it  will  kill  a  man 
by  merely  biting  the  end  of  his  stick.  The  sound  ot  its 
hissing  is  enough  to  fright'  U  away  all  other  kinds  of 
serpents.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Ji.  is  able  to  kill  all 
those  who  look  upon  it.  It  wa.s  aNocalled  a  cocl-atricfy 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  generated  from  a  cock’s  egg 
brooded  up<)n  by  a  serpent.  All  these  details  are  put 
forth  by  Matthiolus,  Galen,  Dio.scorid«‘S,  Pliny,  and  Era- 
sistratus.  The  absurdity  of  all  tlie  statemeuts  haa,  since 
that  time,  been  thort>ughly  expo.sed. 

{Zdfl.)  The  animal  now  recogni/.ed  by  the  name  of  B. 
is  a  reptile,  family  lynauidir,,  of  a  very  singular  shape, 


being  (listingnished  by  a  long  and  broad  wing  like  pro¬ 
cess  or  exiiansion  along  the  back  and  upper  |iart  ot  tlie 
tail,  and  fnrnislied  at  certain  distances  with  interval 
radii  analogous  to  those  in  the  wings  of  the  dracOyOT 


Hying  lizard.  This  process  is  capable  of  being  either! 
dilated  or  cuntracti-d  at  llie  pleasure  of  the  animal ,  amli 
the  occiput,  or  himl  part  of  ihe  head,  is  elevated  into  a| 
very  conspicuous  pointed  hood  or  hollow  crest.  Not-i 
withstamhng  its  formidable  appearance,  however,  the 
Basilisk  is  a  perfectly  harmless  reptile,  residing  princi¬ 
pally  among  trees,  where  it  feeds  on  insects,  &c.  The 
general  color  of  this  animal  is  a  pale  cinereous  brown, 
slightly  varied  on  the  back  and  sides  with  ditferent 
sliades  of  brown  and  l»lue.  and  silvery  white  on  the 
belly.  It  is  possessed  of  great  activitv»  nml  fiom  its 
peculiar  structure  can  adapt  itself  to  the  watery  ele¬ 
ment  without  inconvenience.  It  is  most  common  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 

BasiTiiiH  I.,  or  Basil,  The  M.\cki*onian,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  was  of  low  origin,  but  obtained  employment 
at  the  court  of  tlie  Emperor  Michael  III.,  became  his 
chamberlain,  murdered  bis  rival  Bardas,  was  associated 
in  tlie  empire,  tln*n  murdered  Michael,  and  succeeded 
him  in  307.  TIiouaIi  lie  liad  risen  l*y  a  series  of  crimes, 
hi*  governed  wisely,  made  many  reforms  in  theatlniin- 
istration  and  in  the  aimy,  and  cumpiled  a  body  of  laws 
called  the  Baxihca,  which,  augmented  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Leo  the  Bhilosopher,  were  in  force  till  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  B  di  prived  Bhotius  of  the  See  of 
Constantinople,  and  restored  Ignatius ;  but  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  be  recalled  PhotiiLS.  He  successfully 
carried  on  war  with  the  Saracens.  I*.  8b0. 

Ba.Hil'iiiM  11.^  Empekor  of  -ihe  E\st,  wa.s  son  of  Ro- 
maiius  11..  and  with  his  brother.  Ci>ii8lantine,  was  fir.st 
associated  in  tiie  empire  by  .John  Zimisces.  and  succeeded 
him  in  976.  His  long  reign  was  a  series  of  wars  with 
bis  rivals,  Bardas,  Sclernus.  and  I'hocas,  with  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  aiiil  with  the  Bulgarians.  In  1U14,  after  a  great 
victory  over  the  lalti-r,  having  15,o00  prisoners,  he  bad 
99  out  of  every  100  deprived  of  their  eyes,  and  tlius  sent 
home.  This  horrible  cruelty  caused  tlie  death  ot  Samuel, 
king  of  llu*  Bulgarians.  'I'he  war  endu'd  in  1019,  by  the 
complete  coinpiest  of  Bulgaria.  1*.  1025. 

Back'll.,  (.Oil  «f.)  {Ofin.)  An  aromatic,  ethereal  oil, dis- 
tdleil  Iroiu  the  rout  of  the  On/muoi  bastlicum.  It  de¬ 
posits  a  stearoptene  in  4-sided  pyramids.  Very  soluble 
in  hot  w'ater,  it  is  again  depositeil  in  cooling.  Its  alco- 
hcdic  solution  rcdilens  vegetalde  blues.  Sulphuric  acid 
turns  it  red.  B^rm.  C2()H2o0g. 

BafsilOKaii'riiK*  n.  {J\iL)  See  ZEUGLonox. 

Ban'll,  surmimed  The  Great,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
in  Cappadi»cia,  where  he  was  b.  atmut  326.  He  was 
studying  at  Athens  in  355,  and  there  became  the  friend 
ol  Gregory,  afterwards  bishop  of  Na/.ianzero.  After  ex¬ 
tensive  travels,  B.  retired  to  the  desert  of  Pontus,  and 
there  founded  an  order  of  monks.  Ho  succeeded  Euse¬ 
bius  in  the  See  of  Ciesarea  in  370,  ami  by  bis  opposition 
to  .\rian  doi-trines  greatly  ofi'einleil  the  Emperor  Yalens. 
His  constitution  being  much  impaired  by  the  austerities 
of  a  moua'-tic  life,  be  D.  380.  —  See  B\silian8. 

Ban'il-weod,  u.  {Bol.)  See  Calamintha,  and  Clino- 

POl-IUM. 

Ba'niii,  or  Bason,  n.  [Fr.  hassin ;  Ger.  hfcl'en,  from  hifyen, 
t<»  bend,  curve,  or  inflect. J  .A  hollow*  vessel  or  dish  of 
circular  form,  used  for  various  household  purposes. 

“  Let  me  attend  him  with  a  silver  6rt«in, 

Full  of  rose  water,  ami  bestrewed  with  flowers.”—  Shaks. 

— Anything  hollow  or  concave  reseinblinga  basin ;  a  pond ; 
a  hinall  bay  ;  an  outer  dock  for  shipping. 

•*  The  !«pacious  baninB  arching  rocks  enclose, 

A  sure  dfteuce  from  ev  ry  storm  that  blows."—  Pope. 

(Artx  and  Man/.)  A  vessel  used  by  glass-makers  for 
forming  i*oncave  glasses.  —  An  iron  mould  used  by  hat¬ 
ters. —  The  scale  of  a  balance,  Ac. 

{Phys.  Geog.)  It  is  applied  to  any  collection  of  water, 
as  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers;  and  cornprebemls,  in  every 
case,  all  the  countries  which  are  drained  by  the  waters 
wliich  run  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river.  —  The  term  is 
still  more  frequently  applied  to  the  drainage  of  a  river  ; 
as,  “The  hosin  of  the  Mississippi.”  Tlie  cliaracter  of  a 
Country,  its  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  frequently 
change  from  the  basin  of  one  river  to  tiiat  of  another; 
ami  when  in  tlie  ha.sin  of  one  river  such  changes  are 
oh.serve«i  to  occur,  the  formation  of  tlie  ha->in  commonly 
prestuits  some  point  or  place  wliere  thochangi*  begins  to 
be  sensible,  ami  may  consecjuently  be  imlicated  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  Therefore,  the  true  basis  of 
the  geograpliical  knowledge  of  a  country,  is  the  study 
of  the  different  basins  into  which  it  is  divided. 

{Mar.)  The  bnxin  of  a  dock  is  a  [>lac.e  when*  the  water 
is  confined  by  double  flood-gates,  tir  a<*aiss«)n,uml  thereby 
prevented  from  running  out  at  ebb  tide.  'I'be  use  of  it 
is  to  contain  ships  eitlier  before  tliey  ent4*r,or  after  they 
(•(tine  out  of  the  dock  in  wliich  thi*y  are  repaired.  B. 
also  implies  some  part  of  a  haven  which  opens  from  n 
narrow  channel  into  a  spacious  receptacle  fiir  shipping. 

{Gf.ol.)  Aliy  dipping  (*r  disposition  of  strata  toward 
a  c<immon  centre,  wliich  Inw  resulted  from  tlie  upheaval 
and  subsidence  of  the  earth’s  crust.  'I'he  tertiary  forma¬ 
tions  often  occupy  limited  areas,  and  fill  up  tlie  basins 
of  the  ohler  strata;  hence  the  use  of  such  phrases  as 
London  basin.  I’arishasin.,^  coaUbasin^ov  coal-fields^  <fec. 

Ba'^iiiod*  a.  Enclosed  in  a  basin. 

BtiH'iilot,  n.  Same  a.s  hascinet.  q.  v. 

Ba'i^in;;:.  a  parish  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  2  m.from 
Basingstoke.  During  the  ('ivil  War,  its  magnificent 
castle,  built  by  William  Panlet,  first  ^lanpiis  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Lord  'i'reasurer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  w’as  lieroi- 
callv  defemleil  for  two  years  by  John,  the  fiftli  marquis, 
ag'ainst  the  Parliamentary  troops.  On  the  14th  Oct., 
1645,  it  was  at  last  taken  by  storm  by  Cromwell,  who, 
after  plundering  it  of  its  rich  treasures  of  art,  burned 
it  the  grouml.  Pop.  of  pai*.  about  2,d0d, 

Bu'Kiii^KtoliC*  a  town  ami  par.  of  England,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  45  lu.  W'.tj.W.  of  Loudon;  pop.  5,134. 


Ba'sin  Harbor,  in  T'o-m/mL  a  village  and  port  of  Ad¬ 
dison  CO.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  2b  m.  IS.  of  Burlington. 

Ba'siii  liiiob,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Johnson  co., 
115  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Jeflerson  city. 

Bat^ioreratorlioiidro^loiH.siis,  n.  [From  Lat.  ha- 
sit.  andGr.  keras^  cornu te,  chondroSy  cartilage,  and  glossa, 
tongue.]  (A7}(U.)  The  same  as  II yoolossus,  7.  r. 
BaHio<*erato;£loH'siiM,  n.  (Anot.)  A  name  given  to 
a  jiarl  t>f  the  hvoglossus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  os  hyoi<ies  and  base  of  the  tongue.  —  Dunglison. 

BaKiooesii'triim,  n.  [From  Lat. and  Gw  ktsira, 
a  dai  t.j  {Surg.)  An  instrument  invented  byMesler,  for 
opening  tlie  head  of  the  foetus  iu  utero. 

Ba'$»iH,  n;  pi.  Basks.  [Lat.  basis;  Or. basis,  from  baino. 
to  step,  to  go.]  Tliat  on  which  one  steps,  treads,  or 
stands  ;  foot  or  bottom  ;  louiuiation ,  that  on  w'hich  any¬ 
thing  rests. 

“  Paradise  ....  must  have  the  compass  ef  the  whole  earth 
for  a  baein  aud  foundation."-  Sir  Walter  Paletyh. 

— Support  of  anything;  groundw'ork  or  first  principle. 
Builil  me  thy  fortune  upon  the  baais  of  valour,”—  Shaks. 

— Tlie  chief  component  part  of  anything. 

{Chem.  and  Arch.)  See  B.ask. 

(GraMi.)*In  prttsoily,  the  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 

BRHiH'ity,  V.  {Cbrui.)  'I'he  state  or  quality  of  being  a  base, 

Basis'oliito,  a.  {Bot.)  Prolonged  at  the  base,  as  certain 
leaves. —  Wnght. 

BaH’i«!^t,  n.  (J/u^.)  A  buss-singer;  one  who  takes  the 
ba.ss.  (r.) 

Bask,  V.  i.  [From  the  root  of  Bake  ;  Scot.  Inky  to  warm ; 
Sw.  ami  Goth,  bala.or  ra.fa.]  'I’o  lie  in  warmtb  or  in  the 
sun;  to  be  exposed  to  genial  heat;  to  enjoy  ease  and 
prosperity. 

ThouKh  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 

Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty.”—  Byron. 

— V.  a.  To  w’arm  by  continued  exposure  to  heat,  or  to  the 
sun's  rays;  to  warm  witli  genial  heat. 

'•  Unlock’d  in  covers.  let  her  freely  run 
To  range  thy  courts,  aud  bask  before  the  sun.”—  Tickell. 

BnKUalie'$;'aii  Itivor,  in  Maine,  rising  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  emboiicbes  into  the  Matawainkeag. 

Bas'liCt,  «.  [W.  basgrdy  or  basgawdy  from  busy,  a  net¬ 
ting  or  plaiting,  as  of  twigs  or  splinters,  from  asQy  a 
piece  split  ofl',  a  splinter.]  A  domestic  vesstd  miule  of 
twigs,  ruslies,  splinters,  &c.,  interwoven — 'I’he  contents 
of  a  basket;  as,  a  basket  of  strawberries. 

{Arch.)  Tlie  vase  of  the  Corinthian  capital. —  Gwilt. 

{Mil.)  A  galiion.  See  Gabion. 

— V.  a.  To  put  iu  a  basket. —  Cowfyer. 

Bais'ket-liilt.  «.  The  hilt  of  a  broa<lswonl  or  other 
weapon,  wrought  in  the  form  of  btisket-work,  as  u  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  haml. 

"Their  beef  they  often  in  their  morions  stew’d. 

Aud  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bev’rage  brew’d."  —  King. 

Bas'kot-liiltod,  a.  With  a  hilt  of  basket-work. 

Bas'ketry,  n.  Baskets  in  general;  a  collection  of  bas¬ 
kets. 

Baisk'in^  Ridg^e,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  Somerset  co..  about  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  'rrenloii. 

Bask'iii;g‘-Mliark,  n  iZobl.)  A  species  of  fi>b,  of  the 
Squalidce  or  Shark  family;  the  Sun-fish  of  the  Irish.  See 
Squalid.®. 

Bas'laril,  and  Basf.lard,  n.  {Mil.)  A  short  sword  or 
tlaggcr  worn  in  the  15th  century.  It  was  a  mark  of 
gentility,  and  was  carried  in  front  of  the  girdle. 

Bhk'Io,  Bas'el,  or  Bale,  a  N  W.  canton  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  1 1th  in  the  Confederation,  lying  between  47° 
25'- and  4T°  37' N.  Lat.;  having  on  tlie  N  France  and 
Baden:  W.  France  and  Soleiire;  S.  the  latter  tanton 
and  Berne;  and  on  the  K.  Argovia.  Its  sliape  is  very 
irregular;  greatest  length  24  m. ;  breadth  from  13  to  17. 
Area,  134  sq.  m.  'I'lie  Jura  chain  runs  through  the 
country;  its  surface  displaying,  accor«lingly,  mountains 
and  valleys,  with  a  level  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Ba.sle.  'The  most  elevated  mountain  is  the  Haiien- 
stein  (about  3,000  ft.),  over  which  tliere  is  an  excellent 
ami  much  frequented  new  road,  leailing  fr(»m  Basle  to 
Aarau  and  Zurich.  —  Hirers.  'I'he  Rhine  and  Birse. — 
dim.  Mild.  —  Prod.  Corn  and  wine. —  Man/.  Ribbons, 
taffetas,  silk  thread.  Ac.  Tliis  canton  belonged  in  Roman 
time.s  t«>  the  territory  <d  the  Banraci.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  formed  part  of  tlie  Burgnmlian  empire,  till  1026, 
when  it  w'as  |)OH.*<e8sed  by  the  (lermaii  emperor,  Conrad 
II.  i?  assisted  Uie  Swi.ss  in  the  Burgundian  war,  and 
was  admittetl  a  member  of  the  Confederation  in  1601. 
Pop.  of  canton.  92,265. 

Basle,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Switzerland,  and  cap.  of 
the  above  canton;  Lat.  47°  30' 36"  N. :  Lon.  7°  35'  E.; 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Berne.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  ; 
that  division  of  the  S.  being  called  6Vca^  ami  that  on 
the  N.  Little  B.x  tliey  communicate  by  a  britlge  600  ft. 
long.  The  city  presents  to  the  visitor  a  peculiar  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  gayety  of  a  French,  with  the  sombre  Gothic 
air  of  a  German,  town.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1.G9, 
on  the  spot  where  tlie  Roman  emperor  Valentiniaii 
originally  erected  the  str(»ng  fortress  calleii  Basilio, 
contains  the  tombs  of  (E*  olampailius,  Erasmus,  and  the 
Empress  Anne,  consort  of  Itodolpli  of  Hapsluirg.  There 
is  here  a  gymnasium,  schools,  a  public  library  and  bo¬ 
tanic  gardt*n,  and  many  literary  and  scic'ntifie  societies. 
B.  is  the  richest  town  in  Switzerland,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  industrious  and  well  educated. —  Man/.  Ril>- 
bona,  silks,  gloves,  Bto<*king8,  Ac.  Pop.  37.918.  B.  was 
the  birtliplace  of  Holbein,  Erasmus,  and  Bernonilli. 
This  ancient  city  was  ruled  during  the  Middle  Ages  by 
a  bishop.'who  was  a  prim  e  of  the  German  empire.  It 
was  taken  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1267.  In  1392  it 
became  a  free  imperial  city,  which  w’as,  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  territory,  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in 
1501,  when  the  bishops  were  expelltMl.  A  council  was 
held  here  in  Oct.,  1061.  The  18th  General  Council, 
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transforrod  from  Pavia  to  Siennn,  and  fron\  Sienna  to 
assembled  23d  July.  1431,  and  was  concluded  Ibth 
May,  1543.  Its  cliiefulijects  were  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Chiircties,  and  a  general  relorniation  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Tlie  University  o\'  }i.  was  founded  by 
a  i)apal  bull  of  I’ins  II.  in  1459.  Treatie.s  of  peace  were 
concluded  here  between  France  and  Prussia,  April  5  and 
May  17;  between  France  aud  Spain,  July  22;  and  be¬ 
tween  France  and  llesse-Cassei,  Aug  25>,  1795.  The 
French  seized  the  city  in  1798. 

Omncilof.  Announced  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  I 
it  was  convoked  by  P<<po  Martin  V.,  and  his  successor, 
Kugenius  IV.  It  commenced  its  sittings,  Pec.  14, 1431, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  cardinal  legate  Juliana 
Caesarini  of  St.  Angtdo.  The  objects  of  its  dtdiberations 
wore  to  extirpate  heresie.s  (that  of  the  Hussites  in  par¬ 
ticular,)  to  unite  all  Chri.stian  nations  under  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  to  put  a  stop  to  wars  between  Christian 
princes,  and  to  refonii  the  Church.  But  its  first  steps 
towards  a  peaceable  reconciliatioii  wiili  the  Hussites, 
against  whom  Juliano  had  unsuccessfully  imblished  a 
crusade,  were  displeasing  to  tlie  Pope,  who  authorized 
the  cardinal  legate  to  dissolve  the  council.  That  body 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  with  severe  ani- 
mad\ersions  on  his  deceitful  conduct,  and  his  neglect 
of  the  welfare  of  tlie  Cliurch;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  orders  to  remove  to  Italy,  continual  its  de¬ 
liberations  under  the  protection  i»f  the  Emperor  Si^is- 
niund,  of  the  German  princes,  and  of  France.  In  order 
to  secure  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Eugenins  IV.,  it 
re-enacted  the  decrees  of  tlie  Council  of  Constance  con¬ 
cerning  the  power  of  a  general  council,  (in  matters  of 
faith,  of  schism,  and  of  reformation.)  to  command  the 
Pope,  as  well  as  all  Christendom,  and  to  punish  the  dis¬ 
obedience  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  the  P*)pe,  by  virtue 
of  its  Judicial  character  as  the  representative  of  the 
Universal  Church,  It  likewise  pronounced  all  the  doings 
and  remonstrances  (d‘  the  Pope  against  its  proceedings  of 
no  force,  and  began  a  formal  process  against  him,  after 
he  hail  issin^d  a  bull  for  its  dissolution;  reejuired  hini, 
term  after  term,  to  app'*ar  belore  its  tribunal,  and  exer¬ 
cised,  as  inu'  h  as  pi^ssible,  the  papal  jn-erogatives  in 
France  and  Germany.  Meanwhile,  it  c<mclude<l,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  a  peace  with  the  Hussites,  and 
then  proceeiled  to  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  by  or¬ 
daining  tliat  theclergymeii  wlio  maintained  concubines, 
and  tlie  jirelates  who  received  money  lor  permitting  it, 
should  he  punished;  that  Xhtannates^  the  sums  paid  for 
the  palUUy  &c.,  should  ho  regarded  as  simouiacal,  and 
should  not,  un«ier  any  pretext,  be  demanded  or  paid  in 
future;  that  tlie  divine  S'-rvice,  the  nia.ss,  and  the  ca¬ 
nonical  hours  should  he  regularly  observed  by  theclergy 
ofeat'h  class;  that  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and  all  irreverent 
celebrations  customary  in  the  Church  about  Cliristnias, 
should  be  abolislied.  In  the  23d  session,  (.March  25, 
1436,)  the  form  of  election,  the  confesNion  of  faith,  and 
tlie  official  oatli  of  each  pope,  by  wliieli  he  bound  him¬ 
self  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  the  annual 
repetition  of  tiie  same,  were  provided  for;  all  jirefer- 
nieiit  of  the  relations  of  a  pope  was  forbidden,  and  the 
college  of  cardinals  was  limited  to  24  prelates  and  doc¬ 
tors  of  all  nations,  who  should  be  elected  by  the  free 
votes  of  tlie  college,  sliould  be  entitled  to  half  of  the 
revenues  of  tlie  State.s  of  the  Church,  shouhl  watch  over 
the  Pope,  and  always  sign  liis  bulls.  General  councils 
had  always  been  otjects  of  aversion  to  the  popes,  and 
often  been  preventi'd  by  them  from  a.'«enil)ling,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  limitations  of  the  pajml  )»u\ver;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Couneil  of  Basle  must  have  exasp<*r- 
ated,  to  the  highest  degree,  an  obstinate  man  like  Ku¬ 
genius  IV.  He  coiitinuady  renionstratrcl  with  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  against  the  decrees  of  the  couiu  il,  which,  in  its 
turn,  decreed  Ids  suspension  from  the  jtapal  chair,  in  the 
31ht  session,  (Jan.  24,  14;iS.)  The  removal  of  Eugenius, 
however,  seemed  so  im{>racticalile,  that  some  prelates, 
who  till  then  had  been  the  l»oldestand  most  infiuential 
speakers  in  tlie  council,  left  Ba>le;  yet,  after  violent  de¬ 
bates,  (May  16,  1459.)  the  council  de<dared  Eugenius,  on 
account  of  his  obstinate  disobeilience  of  its  decrees,  a 
heretic,  and  formally  deposed  liim,  in  the  following  ses¬ 
sion,  as  guilty  of  simony,  perjury,  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  and  had  ailmini.-'tratiou  in  Ids  office.  At 
this  sesskin,  the  34th,  (Juno  25,  1439,)  oidy  two  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  inemhers  were  present;  hut  the 
president  adopted  a  spirited  and  ^I'ertual  method  tor 
obtaining  the  dt'cree.  He  ordered  the  holy  relics,  which 
existed  in  Basle,  to  he  placed  in  the  8»*ats  of  the  absent 
bishops,  and  produced  .‘iuch  a  strong  excitement  in  the 
couned,  which  still  consisted  of  400.  for  the  most  jiart 
French  aud  German  prelates,  priests,  and  doctors,  that 
it  unanimously  consented  to  the  dejxisition  of  Eugeidiis. 
Notwithstamhng  the  plague  then  raging  in  Basle.  wJdch 
Continually  dimiid.sheil  its  niiml)er,  it  proceeded,  in  a 
regular  conclave,  (Nov.  17  of  the  same  year,)  to  elect 
the  Duke  Amadeus  of  Sivoy  to  the  papal  chair.  Felix 
V.  —  which  was  tlie  nune  he  adojited  —  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  only  a  few  princes.  Tne  chief  power-<.  France 
and  Germany,  asseuteii  to  the  decrees  of  tiie  council  lor 
the  reformaiion  of  the  Cliur<-h.  hut  they  chose  to  re¬ 
main  neutral  in  the  contest  with  Eugenius.  The  coun¬ 
cil,  thus  desorteil  !)y  its  protectors,  gradually  deelmed. 
It  held  a  last  si'ssion  in  1443,  at  Laus-tiine,  where  some 
prelates  rernainol  togetlier  until  1449,  when,  after  the 
death  of  Kug'udus  and  the  resignation  of  Felix  V.,  they 
accepte«l  the  amnesty  oflei'ed  them  by  Nicholas  V.  The 
deereesof  the  C'ouncll  of  li.  areadndtted  into  none  of  the 
Homan  arcldves.  Had  its  just  and  suitahle  decrees  for 
the  reformation  of  the  papal  government,  ami  idt-rical  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  CInirch,  been  exeeiiled,  the  Helormatiou 
of  Luther  would  have,  perhaps,  never  occurred. 

iiv  ISeau'vuli  J.\c<4U£s,  an  eminent  French 


theologian  and  liistorian,  n.  at  Rouen,  in  1653,  where  he 
became  pastor  in  1676.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Eilict 
of  Nantes,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  hec<une  jaisior  at 
Rotterdam,  and  afterwards,  at  tlie  Hague,  enjoyed  tlie 
friend.ship  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  lleinsius  and  was 
enijdoyed  in  several  political  negotiations.  The  most 
esteemed  of  his  numerous  works  are.  La  Oxnmunioii 
Sainte ;  HULoirf.  de  la  Meligiim  des  Kylises  rcfonnCai 
An(v{uiles  Juda'iguex,  &c.  D.  1723. 

in  IVesf  Virgim'af  a  village  of 

Marion  co. 

Basque  Provinces,  {5asA-,)  fSp.  rasconi7arfas  Pro- 
vini'ias.]  a  territory  ot  IS'pain,  comprising  the  three  prov. 
of  Riscay,  Alava,  and  Guii>uzcoa,  bouinled  N.by  tlie  Bay 
of  Biscay,  E.  by  Navarre,  ?■.  by  the  prov.  of  LogroSo,  and 
W.  by  Burgos  ami  Santander.  Lat.  between  42°  25'  and 
43°  28'  N. :  Lon.  1°  44'  and  3°  25'  W.  Area,  2,971  sq.  in. 
P^’se.  Mountainous  and  picturesque;  tlie  hills  being 
generally  covered  to  their  sunimits  witli  arboraceous 
vegetation.  Its  pastures  are  ricli,  soil  fruitful,  and  agri¬ 
culture  fiourishiiig.  J*rod.  Cereals,  fruits,  and  flax. 
Many  sheep  are  reared.  Afin.  Iron,  tin,  copper,  mar¬ 
ble,  &.C.  Jnliab.  The  Basques  are  a  brave  and  jjrimi- 
tive  race,  much  attaclied  to  music  and  dancing,  and 
eniineutly  suited  to  that  mode  of  guerilla  warlare.  by 
which  they  have  so  long  preserved  their  independence. 
Humholdt  suppo.ses  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Iberians,  and  they  are  believed  to  have,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  heltl  all  Fpain  under  their  sway.  'Lheir 
language  has  no  analogy  i\ith  any  other  li'ing  tongue, 
ami  i.s  believed  to  havr  lieen,  in  remote  ages,  in  use  over 
the  wliole  of  the  Iheriaii  peninsula.  —  'X'lie  Basques 
were  subdued  h.\  the  Goths,  about  A.  D.  485.  Gui]iuz- 
Coa  and  Alava  were  united  to  Castile  In  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Biscay  was  anne.xed  to  Castile,  by  Peter  the 
Cruel,  in  the  14th.  Cine/ townf:.  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian, 
ami  \ittoria.  Cop.  429,186.  —  There  is  also  iu  France 
a  territory  which  was  Ibrinerly  called  the  “Basque 
country,”  but  which  is  now  comprised  in  thedep.  Basses 
— See  Alava  ;  Bi.scay  ;  Guipuzcoa. 

Basque,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Basque  provinces,  their 
people  or  language. 

Basque,  BAsyuiNA.  (basic,  has-lcCna,)v.  A  part  of  a 
woman  s  dress,  resembling  a  jacket  with  a  short  skirt 
attached  to  it,  as  worn  by  the  women  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  whence  it,  doubtless,  derived  its  name. 
Basqiii'iia,  ti.  SeeBvSqus. 

lias'qiiisli,  u.  Relating  to  the  Basque  provinces;  basque. 

Ban'ra,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Bassora. 

Ba<<-reliof ,  71.  {Scidp.)  See  Bvsso-Relievo. 

Bass,  7?.  (Zo57.)Tiie  Labrax,  a  genus  olacaiitbopterygious 
fishes,  distinguished  from  iV/  c  i  by  scaly  opercuia  ter¬ 
minating  in  two  spines,  and  by  a  rough  tongue.  Tlie 
Btrijied  B.,  L.  Ltneatus,  i.s  a  salt-water  fish,  wliicli 
keeps  near  the  laml,  ascending  Iresh-water  streams  in 
Spring,  to  breed.  It  is  from  1  to  4  feet  long,  brown  above, 
silvery  beneath,  and  is  very  comimm  on  theeoustof  New 
England.  S(»me  specimens  weigli  75  ponmls  each.  It 
readily  bites  at  the  hook,  aud  is  taken  in  large  quantities 
with  the  seine. 

{Bol.)  [Teut.  hast;  A.  S.  A  name  of  the  Lime- 

tree,  Tilia  Americana.— See  Tilia. 

— A  hassock  or  mat  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden- 
tree,  rushes,  sedge,  flags,  &c.,  interwoven.  See  Bast. 

Bush,  {base,)  Basso,  n.  [It.  6</s.s-o.J  {Mas.)  The  base  in 
music;  the  lowest  part  in  the  harmony  of  a  musical 
composition.  The  bass  is,  with  simnd  musicians,  the 
most  imjiortant  of  all  the  parts;  it  is  indeed  the  foun- 
ilution  of  harnmny,  the  support  of  tlie  whole  super¬ 
structure  of  the  cumposili«iu.  The  word  bass  is  techni¬ 
cally  used  in  various  ways,  as  thorough  bass,  fundamental 
bass,  ground  bass,  figund  bass,  Ac.  A  figured  bass  is  a 
bass  with  figures  written  over  or  under  eaeti  note,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  accomjianying  harmonie.s.  The  term  figured 
5a.«.s’ is  used  as  synonymous  with  figurative  bass,  meaning 
a  bass  not  confined  to  the  plain  canto-fermo  style,  but 
moving  with  mure  freednm,  and  Avith  a  melody  of  its 
own,  for  instance,  the  bass  in  Bach’s  arrangement  of 
“  Ohl  Humlred.”  —  Fundamental  bass  is  tliat  bass  which 
forms  the  tone  or  natural  foundation  of  the  incumbent 
harmony,  and  from  wiiieh,  as  a  lawful  source,  that  har¬ 
mony  is  derived,  'i’o  explain  this  by  example:  If  the 
harmony  consists  of  the  common  cliord  of  C,  C  will  be 
its  fumlamental  bass,  because  from  that  note  the  har- 
mi»ny  is  deduced;  ami  if,  while  that  harmony  is  con- 
tinuial,  the  ba.><s  he  changed  to  any  other  note,  it  ceases 
to  he  fundamental,  because  it  is  no  longer  the  note  from 
which  that  harmony  results,  arnl  is  calculated.  Unnind 
bass  is  usetl  sometimes  as  synonymous  with  funda/nni' 
ial  bass,  and  soim-times  as  a  bass  wdiich  starts  with  some 
sul'ject  of  its  own.  and  c<»ntinues  to  be  repeated  through¬ 
out  the  movement,  while  the  upper  jiart  or  parts  of  the 
composition  pursue  a  separate  air,  and  supply  the  har¬ 
mony.  This  kind  of  bass  was  greatly  in  lashion  about 
half  a  century  ago,  but  has  for  some  time  been  rejected, 
as  an  unnatural  restraint  upon  the  imagination,  and 
productive  of  a  inonotonou.s  melody.  Tiio$oagh  Itass  is 
the  art  by  which  harmnny  i.s  siipermlded  to  any  pm- 
posed  ltas.s,  and  includes  the  fundamental  rules  of  com¬ 
position.  This  hrancli  of  musical  science  is  twofold  — 
theoretical  and  practical.  Theoretical  thorough  bass 
comprehends  the  ktiowhsige  of  the  connection  and  dis¬ 
position  of  all  the  several  chords,  harmonious  ami  dis¬ 
sonant,  and  includes  all  tlie  established  laws  liy  which 
they  are  Ibrrned  and  regulated.  Practical  thonuigli 
bass  is  conversant  with  the  niannorof  taking  the  sev¬ 
eral  chords  on  an  insirunKUit.  as  prescribed  by  the  figures 
placed  over,  or  iimler,  tlie  bass  part  of  a  composition, 
ami  supposes  a  familiar  ac(|uaintHnce  wdth  the  powers  of 
these  figures,  a  liudlity  in  taking  the  chords  they  imli- 
cate,  and  judgment  in  the  various  applications  and 


effects  of  tlioge  chords  in  accompaniment.  The  bass  is 
tliat  jiart  of  a  Concert  which  is  the  most  heani,  which 
ccmsisls  of  the  gnnest  and  largest  sounds,  or  which  is 
played  on  the  longest  iiijies  or  strings  of  a  common  in¬ 
strument.  or  on  instnmn-nts  larger  than  common  for 
the  ]jurpose.  —  See  C''NTRA-da8.nO. 

BaS!^«  <t.  {Mus.)  Lonv:  deep  ;  base.— 

— V.  a  To  sound  in  a  deep  tone,  (o.) 

“  Tliut  deep  and  dreadful  orpan  pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Frostper  ;  ii  dtd  6a««iuy  trespass}.  '—Shak$. 
Bass«  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co.,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Shasta. 

BasK,  or  Bhsn  BooU,  a  rocky  islet  of  Sc’Otland,  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  ofi'  the  coast  of  Haddingtonshire. 
It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  3U0  It.  in  diameter,  and 
40o  ft.  high.  It  overhangs  the  sea  in  lofty  precipices, 


Fig.  302  —  BASS  ROCK. 


which  at  their  bases  are  perforated  into  vast  excava¬ 
tions  and  caverns.  Great  numbers  ot  Solan  geese  re¬ 
sort  to  it  for  breeding.  Lat.  66°  3'  N. ;  Lon.  2°  35'  W.  — 
After  the  revolution  of  1688,  a  fewv  desperate  adherents  of 

■  the  Stuart  cause  8cale<l  this  rock:  which  held  out  the 
longest  of  any  place  in  Britain  fnr  James  II. 

Bas«^,  Geonoe.  an  English  discoverer,  whose  name  has 
been  given  to  the  strait  which  separates  Tasmania  from 
Australasia.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  English  navy, 
and  Avent  to  New  South  Wa^es,  in  company  with  tlie 
celebrated  Flinders,  7  years  after  the  colony  was  founded. 
Having  in  tlie  two  previous  years  made  several  sur\'ey- 
ing  A'oyages  along  the  S.  coast,  B.  was,  in  1797,  sent  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  a  little  wliule-boat  with  only 
6  of  a  crew.  Though  provisioned  for  only  6  weeks,  B. 
persev'ered  in  his  expedition  for  77  days,  ami  having 
sailed  000  m..  returned  to  Fort  Jackson  with  the  news 
that  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen’s  I..aml)  Avas  not  part  of  the 
Australian  e  ntinent,  but  a  separate  island.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  confirmed  in  1798,  when  B.  and  Flinders 
made  a  voyage  in  company. 

Bassa.  See  Pasha. 

Bai^^aiio,  {has-sa'no.)  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
of  Vicenza,  on  the  Brenta,  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  ^  icenza,  and 
21  N.  by  \V.  of  Padua.  It  is  well  built,  and  seated  in  a 
fine  salubrious  country.  Manuf.  8ilk,  straw  hats,  Ac. 
On  8th  Sept.,  1796.  the  Austrian  general  M'Urmser  was 
defeated  here  by  tlie  French  under  Marshals  Massena 
and  Augereaii.  Pop.  14,411. 

Bassa'iio^  Jacopo,  or  Gi.acomo  da  Ponte,  an  Italian 
painter,  B.  at  Bassano,  in  1510.  In  early  life  he  went 
to  Venice,  Avhero  be  studied  the  great  Avorks  of  Parme- 
giano,  Titian,  and  Bonifazio.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  his  native  place.  His  first  productions  had  much 
grandeur  of  conception  and  excellence  of  color,  but  he 
afterwards  painted  in  a  coarser  and  lower  style.  II© 
treated  even  sacred  subjects  with  a  vulgar  familiarity. 
B.  worked  rapidly,  and  his  paintings  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  3  of  them  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
I).  1592. 

Bas^R'iio.  IIuoi’ES  Behnard  M\ret,  Bike  de,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Freiicli  publicist  ami  statesman,  B.  at  Dijon, 
1763.  Oil  the  first  ouliuirst  of  the  French  revolution 
he  enthusiastically  embraced  its  principles,  published 
the  Bulletin  de  V Assemble,  ami  soon  after  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Moniteur.  Ho  became  acquainted  Avith 
Bonaparte,  and  Avas  made  by  him  chef  de  division  iu 
the  luinistrj'  of  foreign  aftuir.s.  In  1792  he  was  sent  to 
England,  ostensibly  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
British  government,  hut  in  reality  to  hoodwink  that 
government  until  the  moment  should  arrive  at  Avhich 
it  could  be  efficiently  assailed.  But  the  English  minister 
of  that  day  was  too  ch  ar-siglited  even  for  French  diplo¬ 
macy.  Both  Mareland  the  1  rench  ambassador,  Chauve- 
lin,  Avere  peremptorily  ordered  out  of  England  ;  and  the 
former,  soon  alter  his  return  home.  Avas  sent  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Naples,  hut  Avas  cajitured  on  Ids  Avay  thither 
by  the  Austrians,  and  detained  as  prisiuier  till  1796. 
Maret  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  intrigues  set  on  toot  for 
the  overthroAV  of  the  Directory,  and  when  the  e^tahli^h- 
ment  of  the  Consulate  crowned  the  success  of  the.se  in¬ 
trigues,  he  was  nunle  secretary  to  the  council  of  state. 
Subsequently  lie  yens  private  secretury  to  Napoleon,  to 
whose  dictation,  it  is  said,  not  a  few  of  the  articles  in 
tlie  Moniteur  Avere  Avritten.  In  1^11.  Maret  Avas  created 
Duke  do  Bassano.  and  ajipointed  Minkter  of  Koreigu 
Affairs ;  and  in  lsl2  hoconductt*d  and  signed  tlie  treaties 
hotween  France,  Austria,  and  I’russia,  pre|iHratory  to 
the  fatal  exp<*ditioii  to  Russia.  M'lien  the  emperor  was 
sent  to  Elba,  in  1814.  B.  retired  from  public  life;  but 
imrneiliately  after  Napoleon's  return  he  joined  him,  and 
was  very  nearly  being  taken  prisoner  at  Waterloo,  On 
the  emperor's  final  overthrow,  tlie  Duke  was  haid.slied 
from  France,  but  at  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he 
Wits  recalled,  and  restored  tu  ail  his  honors.  In  1838 
be  wits  made  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  President  of 
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tlic  Coiiiiril.  l)ut  the  ministry  of  wliich  he  formed  a  part 
Biirvivi  d  only  tliiee  Oays.  U.  ISd'J. 

Basso,  n.  (Znill.)  St-eliKSS. 

Basso-<'liaiitaiito.  {bds'shnn-tunff,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mus.) 
■file  higlier  ot  tlie  two  !»ass(*s  in  a  Hoore,  partaking  of 
more  melody,  and  performed  hy  the  violoiu  ello. 

Bas'soiii,  a  seaport  of  llindostaii,  |)rov.  of  Aurunga- 
had  ;  separated  from  Salsette  hy  a  iiarrt)w  channel,  and 
about  5U  m.  N.  of  liombay.  Lat.  Pjo  20'  N.  ;  Lon.  72°6ti' 
E.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English  hy  the  I'eishwa  in  1M)2, 

Bas'sein,  a  llritish  seaport  town  of  Bnrniali,  on  the  left 
haiiK  of  the  Birman  river  (the  right  branch  of  the  Ira- 
waddy) :  Lat.  lu°  49'  N. :  Lon.  94°  4b'  E,;  100  m.  \V.  of 
Rangoon,  ami  MO  S.S.W.  of  Ava.  fhp.  alK)ut  &,000. 
Bas'sot,  or  n.  [Fr.  ^  It. 

from  haaifOy  low.]  {Games.)  A  g.imo  jit  canls,  phi^etl 
somL'wImt  similar  to  the  motlerji  thro.  It  is  of  \  um-tiaii 
invention,  and  was  formerly  miu  h  played  in  Frauc<‘. 
Louis  XiV.  issued  some  very  severe  decrees  against 
it,  after  which  Ji.  Wiis  jdayed  under  the  iiaiiio  of 
^'pour  ft  cotUre'* 

“  Some  (ires*,  some  dance,  some  play  ;  not  to  forget 
Your  piquet  parties,  ami  your  dear  baiset."~‘~Jioive. 

Ji.  i.s  played  as  fidlows  : — The  hanker  deals  the  curds  in 
pairs,  and  ejudi  puutery  or  player,  has  a  Itvn  t  of  13  canls, 
iVoin  which  he  selects  one  or  m«>re,  and  >t.ikes  on  them. 
The  pnncipleof  tiie  game  depends  upon  the  correspond¬ 
ing  card  ill  the  banker's  pack  turning  up  in  an  odd  or  an 
even  place.  When  a  j)l.iyer  wins,  he  may  either  take 
his  money  or  go  on,  risking  his  stake  and  gains.  The 
first  time  this  is  ilone  it  i.s  called  pitraliyur  “double;” 
the  second  thiWy  sfpt  ft  le  “seven  and  it  goes;”  the 
third  time,  fc  rrt,  “  fifteen,  «fcc. :  ’  the  fourth  time, 

<re«fe  ef /c  ro,  ••  thirty-one,  &c.;”  and  on  ilie  fifth  risk, 
soixante  ft  le  ?*a,  *•  sixty-three,  Ac.”  In  all  ciuses  tlie 
odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  hanker;  it  is  1'023  to  1 
against  the  player  winning  ten  8uci‘e.''sive  games. 

n.  {GfoL)  The  emergence  of  strata  at  ihesur- 
face  ;  the  outcri»p.  —  Lydi. 

— V.  i.  [Gfol.)  To  crop  out  or  upwan!  so  as  to  appear  at 
the  surface;  as,  a  vein  i>fcoal  Oassr/s. 

— a.  {Gvol.)  Inclined  upwanl ;  as,  the  basset  edge  of 
strata.  —  LyfU. 

Basseferre,  ihas'tair^)  a  town  of  the  island  of  St. 
Kitfs.  in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Oreat  Uritain.  Lat 
17^^  17' 30'' N. ;  l^on.  d2®42'  \V.  It  is  situate  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  opening  into 
a  bay  calle<i  Basseterre  Koads. 

BaJ^se'terre,  a  seaport  and  cap.  of  tin*  isl;ind  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  in  the  W.  Indies,  lielon,.;ing  to  tlie  French.  It 
possesses  no  proper  harbor,  but  luis  an  op'-n  roadstead. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  l\jp.  about  5,uu0. 

Bas'HOt-llorii,  n.  [Fr.  Cor  Anyfais;  It.  cornu  di  bas- 
selto.]  (Mas.)  A  musical  instniiiieiit,  now  but  seldom 
used.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and  meilifiuous,  and  in  ^ulo 
p:ts.«.ages  it  is  capable  of  producing  very  striking  effect.-. 
In  form  it  resembles  a  large  hautboy, a  little  bent  at  tlm 
top.  Its  real  comp.iss  compri.ses  the  notes  contained 
between  F  bjws  and  B  alt.,  except  the  note  F  sharji. 
whicli  is  deficient.  As  the  player  ol  the  hautboy  gener¬ 
ally  tak'’s  this  instrument,  the  iiart  Ibr  it  is  usually 
scorcii  a  fifth  higher  than  its  real  pitch. 

n.  (Gfol.)  The  upward  direction  of  a  vein 
ill  a  mine,  or  of  a  stratum.—  Whfiofll. 

BasMette^  >k  [Fr.J  A  game  at  cards.  (See  Basset.) — A 
smtll  hass-viol. 

BaMHOt'lo,  71.  [It.,  O>unter-teuor.]  (.Vws.)  A  small  bas.s- 
viol;  a  tenor  in>trnment. 

Bas'sett's  Creoli,  in  Alabaina,  takes  a  S.W.  course 
throngli  Clark  co  .  into  Toinbighee  River. 

Bas'HOtt*?*  Station,  in  \yiscunsi7i,  a  post-office  of 
Kenosha  co. 

Ba.SM-liorii,  77.  (Vn.s.)  SoeBvssooN. 

B«V*^Mi«  Uno.  (/>£!.»' sc,) a  Barnabile  monk,  and  distinguished 
Italian  jiatriot,  B.at  Cento,  in  the  Roman  St;ite.s,  in  IsOd, 
of  jin  Italian  lather  and  Greek  mol  her.  He  was  much 
distinguished  among  the  brethren  for  his  extraordinary 
learning  and  talents;  while  the  purity  of  his  life,  the 
goodiie.ss  of  his  heart,  an<l  his  elocpience  as  a  preacher, 
made  him  the  idol  td‘  the  people.  The  libi-rallty  ol  his 
jiolitical  opinions,  however,  and  the  boldness  of  bis  ser- 
moiij,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  tlie  papal  c«init,  ami 
he  was  sent  into  a  sort  of  exile  in  Sicily,  horn  which  he 
only  returned  on  the  accession  of  Fins  IX.,  in  1846.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  ihe  Loml»ard  rev(»lution  in  1848, 
bodies  of  volunteers  ha.-stened  from  Rune  to  aid  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  their  struggle  against  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  B.  was  among  the  first  who  went  to  Treviso, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  hy  Ids  valor  in 
battle,  ami  ids  untiring  services  in  tlie  hospitals.  On 
the  capitulatioiMif  Treviso,  B.  went  to  \  enice,  where 
he  fought  in  the  ranks  against  her  .Austrian  besiegers. 
Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined  Garibaldi’s  legion 
fis  chaplain,  but  took  part  in  every  engagement,  and  in¬ 
spired  even  lli.it  intrepid  ham!  with  greater  ardor,  hy 
bis  fiery  enthusiasm  in  battle,  and  the  tender  and 
womanly  devotion  witli  widch  he  tended  the  wounded 
and  the  dying.  On  the  tall  of  Rome,  B.  wa.8one  ot  those 
who  followed  tieneral  (oiribahli  when  he  made  a  last 
attempt  to  fight  Ids  wa}'  to  Venice,  which  still  lield  out 
against  tlie  .Austrians.  The  little  band  was,  however, 
disperseil  and  t*ul  up  liv  Austrian  troops,  and  Crarihaldl 
himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  B.  was  taken 
prisoner,  carried  to  Bologna,  ami  condemned  to  dciiih. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  ot  Bologna,  tar  from  oji- 
posing  the  seiitenci*,  merely  stipulated,  with  refined 
cruelty,  that,  previous  to  tlie  execution  ot  the  sentence, 
the  crown  of  J>.'a  head  and  tlie  in.-ide  ot  his  liaiids,  oii 
which  tlio  oil  of  consecration  had  been  poured  Hie 
occasion  of  Ids  taking  orders,  should  be  flayed.  J  his 
barbarous  order  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  chapel 


of  the  prison,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  victim 
w  ith  blood.  On  the  l^tli  -Aug.,  18-19,  u  little  before  daw  n, 
B.  was  taken  to  a  de.serted  tiedd  adjoining  the  cemetery 
of  Bologna,  to  be  shot.  lie  was  jiale  but  firm  ;  and 
while  the  soldiers  were  taking  aim,  he  said,  “1  die  in¬ 
nocent —  1  die  lor  liberty — I  forgive  my  murderers. 
AivaJesul  viva  Maria!  viva” — but  the  word  “Italia” 
was  lo.st,  stilled  by  the  bullets  of  the  Croats.  His 
mother  heard  of  her  son’s  fate  without  a  tear.  Three 
times  she  repeated  his  name, and  then  expired. —  B.  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Church  after  the  Jmaye  of 
Christ,  and  an  unfinished  poem  called,  Ojnstantiney  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  His  talents  were  universal. 
He  Was  an  accomplished  musician  and  composer,  wrote 
his  ow  n  language  in  remarkable  perfection,  uud  wiis  a 
perhrt  master  of  Greek,  Latin,'  English,  uud  French. 
He  was  eipially  reniaikable  for  Ins  personal  beauty,  and 
his  eloquence  us  an  improvisatore,  while  his  memory 
Was  so  jiroiligioiKs,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  capable 
of  reciting  the  whole  of  halite's  Oivina  Commedia. 

BuH^ia,  (bds'ftfHiy)  7i.  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Sapotace^e.  The  species  are  trees;  natives  of  tropical  or 
Huh'lropical  regions.  They  are  remarkable  for  tlieir 
tlesliy  flowers  and  oily  seeds.  In  India,  the  fatty  oils 
procured  from  the  ripe  kernels  of  B.  latifoliay  the 
Madhuca-tree,  and  B.  UniyifoUny  the  Kllooj»a-tree,  are 
made  unc  of  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  culinary  purposes, 
for  making  soup,  and,  medicinally,  for  e.xleriial  applica- 
ti'UiM  in  cutaneous  affections.  The  fleshy  tlow’ers  ami 
fruits  are  used  as  food,  and  from  the  formeran  aIc()holic 
liquor  ia  distilled.  The  wood  of  B.  loriyifulia  ami  other 
s[iccies  is  very  hard  and  durable.  The  Shea  or  Galam 
butter,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  internal 
commerce  in  Central  Africa,  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  bassia. 

Bas'sie  u.  {Citem.)  A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  ex¬ 

tracted  from  the  fat  of  Bassia  latifolia  and  Coccuius  in- 
(licHS.  Fusing  jtoiiit.  169°.  /•bivii.  03^11^504. 

BasSinet,  7<.  [Fr.j  A  kind  (d'  hooneil  wicker-basket, 
sonii-wdiat  renembling  a  cradle,  in  which  inlants  are 
placeil  for  repose. 

Ba.ss  in  ^fin^^csota,  a  iiost-office  of  Farllmult  co. 

BaM\o.  u.  |lt.J  {Mas.)  A  bass-singi'r.  See  Hass. 

Basso-prnftindo  is  the  chief  singer  of  deep  bass,  in 
oratiudo  or  opera  mu>ic,  Ac. 

Bas'!^oc*Si,  u.  .A  mat. —  The  same  as  Bass,  q.  v. 

BaHS4»iiipiems  {bds'somq>i~air,)  Fra.\(;ois  de.  Mar¬ 
shal  ot  France,  one  of  the  most  distinguisheil  and  most 
amiable  men  ot  tlie  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  J^ouis 
XIII.,  was  born  in  1679,  in  Lorraine,  ami  descended 
from  a  bramdi  of  the  family  of  Cleves.  After  travelling 
through  Italy,  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV., 
where  liis  taste  for  splendor,  play,  and  gallantry  made 
him  conspicuous  in  the  feasts  and  sports  of  the  capital. 
In  1602,  he  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  Duke  of 
Saviiy,  and  fought  with  equal  di^tinction.  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  in  the  imperial  army,  against  the  Turks.  His 
love  of  France  Soon  called  him  back.  In  1622,  Lmiis 
XIII.  appointed  him  marshal  of  Frame,  and  became  so 
nuicli  aiiached  10  him,  that  Luynes.  the  declared  favor¬ 
ite,  alarmed  at  hi.s  growing  influence,  insi.vted  upon  his 
removal  from  the  court,  leaving  him  the  option  to  ac¬ 
cept  either  an  embassy,  or  the  chief  commaml  of  an 
army,  or  the  office  of  a  governor.  B.  decided  niton  an 
emha-tsy,  and  occupied  this  post  successively  in  Spain, 
Swil/.eidaiid,  ami  England.  After  his  return,  he  entered 
again  into  tlie  military  service,  and  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Rochelle  and  Montauban.  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu,  wlm  soon  after  obtained  entire  control  of  the  king 
and  the  country,  feared  the  boldness  of  B.  and  his  se¬ 
cret  connection  with  the  Iionse  of  Lorraine;  whose 
machinations  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  sending  B.,  in 
1631,  to  the  Ba.Htille,  from  which  he  was  not  released  till 
1613,  aft«-r  the  death  id  the  cardinal.  During  his  deten¬ 
tion,  he  occupied  himself  with  writing  his  memoirs,  and 
the  lii.story  of  his  embassies,  whi<  h  shed  much  light  on 
the  events  of  that  time.  I>.  1646. 

Bumsooii.  {bus-soo7i',)  n.  [Fr.  6a.isor7, 
troll!  //(i.s’,  low',  grave ;  It. /*aA>'o.]  (J/n.«.) 

A  wind  instrument  which  serves  for  a 
bass:  it  is  imule  of  wood,  ami  played 
by  means  of  a  lamt  inontb-i/iece  and 
reed.  It  is  believed  to  have  lieeii  first 
introiluciMl  into  use  hy  Handel,  as  an 
aid  to  the  hautboy,  which  it  so  closely 
reseml/le.s  in  tone  ns  to  make  it  the 
natural  bass  of  that  instrument.  The 
Compass  of  tlie  B.  extends  from  double 
H  flat  iij)  to  B  flat  in  alt.,  3  octaves; 
including  all  the  intermediate  semi¬ 
tones  exccq»t  B  natural.  A\  hen  the 
B.  ascends  very  high,  the  notes  are 
generally  written  iu  the  teimr  clef. — 

The  b-iss-horn  is  a  modification  ot  this 
iiistriiinent.  much  lower  and  stronger 
in  its  tunes. 

Bassooii'i^t*  77.  A  player  or  jier- 
foriiKM'  on  tin*  bassoon. 

Ban'^orn.  Bvs'ra,  1  us'sora.  or  Bus'- 
RAM,(//".''''-'(i.)  [Ar..  a  margin  J  Acity 
of  .Asiatic  Turkey,  in  tlie  jiashalic  of 
Bagdad  :  the  mo.st  eastern  place  of  note 
in  theTiirkish  dominions. and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  port  i/f  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 
S.W.  bank  of  the  Fhiphrates.  or.as  it  Is 
here  called,  the  Shai-ul-Arah,  (“  Riverof  the  Arabs.”)  70 
m  from  its  mouth,  and  46  below  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris,  270  m.  ?.E.  of  Bagdad,  and  220  W.N.W.  of  Bn- 
shii  e.  Lat.  30°  29'  3o"  N. ;  Lon.  47°34'  16"  E.  The  walls, 
which  are  washed  hy  the  river,  are  about  7  ni.  in  cin  uni- 
fereiice,  within  which  space  are  extensive  date-tree  plan¬ 


tations  and  corn-fields.  The  houses  of  the  city  are  mostly 
built  of  clay,  faced  with  burnt  brick,  and  the  streets  are 
botli  irregular  and  unclean. —  C'om.  B.  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  the  empire  for  Kaeitern  commodities,  ami  has, 
necessarily,  an  extensive  trade. —  Imp.  58ilk,  muslin,  linen, 
gold  and  silver  stuffs,  cloth,  metals,  samiai-wood,  and 
indigo;  pearls  from  Bahrein,  and  coffee  Iroin  Moclia; 
fruila  and  the  jirecious  imdals  from  iN-rsia;  spices  from 
.lava;  and  European  goods  from  various  ports. —  Kxp. 
The  precious  metals,  copper,  dates,  gall-nuts,  raw  silk, 
gold  fringe;  ami  liorses  to  India.  Caravans  coii\ey 
goods  to  Alepi>o  and  Bagdad,  whence  they  arc  sent  on 
to  Constantinople.  —  I*»p.  Estimated  at  6u,000.  —  This 
city  was  founded  by  Omar  A.  D.  036,  and  captured  during 
the  re\olt  against  Ali.  by  Teliia  and  Zobeir,  aided  by 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  in  6.68.  The  Saracens 
Were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Turksin  701.  On  the  10th 
April,  1776,  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  recovered 
hy  the  Turks  iu  1778. 

BtiMSo'ra«  in  Mis.souri.  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the 
Missouri,  50  ni.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Ba^^'^ora,  (iiiiiin,;  77.  {Chem.)  A  gum  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  obtained  from  tlieHcc/ffu  teucophUva  and 
other  hpedes  ol  the  same  genus.  It  consists  essentially 
of  water, ’21*89 ;  ash,  5*6;  araliin.  11*2 ;  Imssoi  in,  61-31. 
Sp.  grav.  l'369l.  It  is  intermediate  in  its  transparency 
beiween  gum-arabic  and  gum  tragueunth.  B.  G.  is  not 
used  in  imMlieirie. 

Bafs'<«o-rc>lio'%’0«  (Bas-relief,)  w.  [It.  6a.?.vo,  low,  and 
relief ;  h'v.Oas'rfJiff.]  (kSculp.)  Low  relief;  a  term 
applied  to  that  class  of  sculptures  who.^e  figures  do  not 
stand  out  far  from  the  ground  (»r  plane  on  which  they 
are  formed.  It  differs  Iroiii  alto-relifvo  (high-relief),  in 
tliut  (he  latter  is  that  in  which  the  grosser  parU  are 
only  attached,  while  tliesmaller  parts  are  free ;  and  from 
mrzzo-relifvu  (mean-relief),  which  i.s  a  term  used  for  a 
kind  of  composition  between  th(‘  two.  B.-Ii.  was  by  the 
Greeks  deiiominuted  (maylypta  fVWwy  lib.  33,  c.  11.)  The 
most  ancient  and  most  simple  kind  of  basso-relievos 
Used  by  the  Lg\  ptians.  were  t  ul  by  recessing  the  grounds 
ns  mucli  as  the  projection  of  tin*  figures,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
rounding  surtuces,  l/y  foruiiiig  a  kind  of  border,  both 


Fiy.  304.  —  TROW  of  a  war-galley. 

(Basso-relievo,  from  the  coluuiu  of  Trajan,  Rome.) 


threw  a  shade  upon  the  figures  and  dcfeudeil  them  from 
injury,  which  tln*y  were  liul/le  to.  a.s  the  granite  out  ot 
w  hich  they  were  cut  was  of  a  very  brittle  mdiire  :  by  this 
means  much  labor  was  saved  iu  the  execution.  The 
Egyptians  also  employed  ti.-B-  without  any  surrounding 
border,  all  the  figures  being  raised  fr«»ni  the  same,  naked. 
The  B.-Zf.'s  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  Indian 
temples  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  but  are  inferior  In  pidnt  of  jiroportion.  the  liea<i8 
being  too  large.  The  Persians  employed  the  B.-R.  in 
their  aid  itectural  decorations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
palace  of  IVrsepolis,  an<l  in  the  royal  tombs.  The  Greeks 
excelled  in  the  execution  of  li.-R.,  as  is  sufficiently  evi- 
d(‘nced  by  the  sculpture  in  the  pediments  and  friezes  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  temples  of  Theseus,  Minerva.  Ac.  The 
liasso-relicvoH  of  the  Romans  were,  perhaps,  at  first  con¬ 
fined  to  their  tombs.  They  never  attained  a  just  kiiowl- 
e<lge,  or  taste,  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  Their  best  works 
were*  pxecut(*d  by  Grecian  artists,  and  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  triumphal  arches,  which  are  richly  charged 
with  basso-relievos.  The  art  attained  its  greatest  p(*r- 
fection  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  greatly  on  the 
d«*clinein  the  days  of  Constantine.  Thehas.-o  relievos  (.f 
the  column  of  Trajan  (see  Fy.  304)  are  magnificent 
siiecimens  of  the  ancient  art.  Among  tlie  famous  mod¬ 
ern  B’R.  are  those  of  Bandurli.  Ghiberti.  Lucca  drlla 
Robbia  Puget,  Canova,  '1  Imrwaldsen.  Flaxman.  David 
(d'Angers),  <6c.  —  See  Alto-Relievo,  and  Kei.ikvo. 

BasSoriii.  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle  existing 
in  giim-bassora.  gnin-traga<  antli.  and  guin-kiiteera.  It 
is  colorless,  semi-transparent,  insi])id,  iiioilorons.  and 
amorphous;  tough,  and  u<»t  easily  pulverized,  iiisolulde 
in  water,  but  swelling  up,  and  becoming  like  jelly  ;  iii- 
e(dnble  in  alcohol.  It  i.-4  obtaine<l  hy  exliausting  gmm 
bassora.  or  tragacaiith.  with  cold  water;  B.  remams  in 
a  gelatinous  torin.  Jhrmy 


Fig.  303. 
bassoon. 
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Strait,  the  name  given  to  the  strait  separating 
S.  Aufitmlia  from  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It 
is  so  called  from  Mr.  Bass,  an  English  naval  surgeon, 
who  explored  it  in  1798,  in  an  open  boat.  Where  nar- 
i‘t*\ve8t,  it  is  about  105  m.  across,  and  is  much  encumbered 
with  islands  ami  coral  reefs,  requiring  careful  navigation. 
The  prevailing  wimls  are  from  tlie  W.  Tiie  tide  rises 
from  H  to  12  ft.,  running  at  from  to  3}/^  m.  an  hour, 
-vi'ol,  n.  See  Violonc£:llo. 

liass'-woocl,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tilia. 

Bast,  n.  [A.  S.  b(Bst,  Ger.  and  Du.  5a.9/.]  Tlie  inner  bark 
of  the  lime-tree;  matting  or  cordage  maile  out  of  this 
material.  —  A  hassock  or  thick  mat.  —  See  Bass. 

inlerj.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Hold!  enough!  stop!  An 
expression  used  by  the  leader  or  conductor  of  an  orches¬ 
tra,  or  band  of  music,  to  stop  any  performer. 

Bas'tarcl,  n.  [Fr.  b.%tard:  W.  biudardtL  basu,  to  lower, 
and  tardd^ww  issue,  a  budding  or  sprouting;  .^rm.  bas¬ 
tard.]  A  lower  base  shoot  or  offspring;  a  child  begotten 
and  born  out  of  wedlock;  an  illegitimate  child. 

{Hist.  a)id  Law.)  The  Romans  distinguished  two  kinds 
of  natural  chiMren  —  nothi.  the  issue  of  com  uhinage,  and 
spnrii,  the  children  of  prostitutes;  the  former  could  in¬ 
herit  from  the  mother,  and  were  entitled  to  support 
from  tlie  father;  the  latter  hat!  no  claim.s  whatever  to 
support.  Is  non  habet  patrtm.,  cui  pater  est  populus.  The 
Athenians  treated  all  B.  with  extreme  rigor.  By  the 
Jaws  of  Solon  they  were  denied  the  rights  of  citizensiiip. 
What  rendei’ed  these  regulations  more  severe  was,  that 
not  only  the  issue  of  concubinage  ami  adultery,  but  all 
children  whose  parents  were  not  bntli  Athenians,  were 
con.siilered  B  at  Athens.  Thus  Thernistucles,  whose 
mother  was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  was  deemed  a  B. 
The  condition  of  B.  has  been  different  in  dilTerent  peri¬ 
ods  of  modern  history.  Among  the  Gotlis  and  Franks, 
they  were  permitted  to  inherit  from  the  father.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  natural  son  of  Robert  I.,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  of  Arlette,  daugliter  of  a  farrier  of  Fa- 
laise,  inherited  his  father's  dominions.  lie  called  him¬ 
self  Wdlthnas^  cognomento  Batardus.  The  celebrated 
Dunois  styled  himself,  in  his  letters,  the  Dastard  of  Or¬ 
leans.  In  Spain,  B.  have  always  been  capable  of  inher¬ 
iting.  The  ba.stanly  of  Henry  of  Trastaniare  did  not 
prevent  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  In  France, 
the  Code,  Civil  thus  fixes  their  rights:  If  the  father  or 
mother  leave  legitimate  descend. ints,  the  B.  is  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  portion  lie  would  have  inherited  had 
he  been  a  lawful  cliild :  if  the  father  or  mother  die  with¬ 
out  descendants,  but  leave  ascendants,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  then  he  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  such  a  portion; 
if  the  father  or  mother  leave  no  ascendants  iior  descend¬ 
ants,  nor  brothers  nor  sisters,  he  is  entitled  to  three 
quarters  of  such  a  portion;  and  if  the  father  or  mother 
leave  no  relations  within  the  degrees  of  succession,  lie  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  property.  These  regulations  do 
not  apply  to  the  is.sue  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterous 
connection.  According  to  the  ancient  customs,  the  bas¬ 
tards  of  kings,  acknowledged  by  tlieir  fathers,  wore 
princes ;  those  of  princes  were  gentlemen.  —  By  tlie  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England,  a  child  born  after  marriage,  how¬ 
ever  soon,  is  legitimate,  or  at  least  he  i.s  presumed  to  be 
so;  for  one  born  in  wedlock,  and  long  enough  after  the 
marriage  to  admit  of  the  period  of  gestation,  may  still  be 
proved  illegitimate,  in  case  of  absence  and  non-access  of 
the  husband,  and  under  some  other  circumstances.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  law,  a  B.  is  not  tlie  heir  of  any 
one;  and,  on  tlie  other  h.ind,  his  only  heirs  are  liis  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  wedlock,  and  their  descendants.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  law,  one  born  out  of  wedlock  might 
be  legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  and  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  parents.  In  1236.  tlie  English  prelates 
pmposed  tlie  intiodui-tion  of  the  R  >m\ij  law,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  into  England,  to  which  the  nobility  made  tlie  cide- 
brated  rejily,  Nolumas  leges  Anglifv  niutare.,  (‘’We  are 
unwilling  to  change  tlie  laws  of  England.”)  This  rule 
of  the  civil  law  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  U. 
States.  In  Louisiana,  it  was  naturally  athipted  as  a  part 
of  the  civil  law,  which  is  tlie  basis  of  their  code.  The 
rule,  tliat  an  ante-nuptial  child  Is  legitimated  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents,  and  by  being  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  his  father,  has  been  engrafted  into  tlie 
laws  of  Penn.sylvania,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Georgia,  IiuUana, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi.  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  Many  of  the  States,  as  N.  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Oliio,  Indiana,  Massacliusett.s,  Missouri.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  provide  that  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  shall  be  the  heirs  of  the  mother,  witii  the  limiia- 
tion,  however,  in  some  of  the  States,  to  the  case  of 
her  liaving  no  legitimate  children. 

{Sugar  Refiuing.)  An  inferior  qualitj'  of  soft  hrown 
sugar,  obtained  from  the  concentration  of  syrup.s  that 
have  alreatly  given  sugar  l*y  several  Ixiilings.  —  A  large- 
sized  moulil,  in  which  sugar  is  drained. —  lire. 

—  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine,  resembling  muscadel  in 
flavir. 

'■  Then  yonr  brown  haatard  is  your  only  drink.”  —  Sknka. 

a.  Illegitirnato;  born  out  of  wedlock;  as,  a 
bastard  child.  —  Spurious;  not  genuine;  false;  applied 
to  things  that  have  un  apparent^  but  not  real.,  genuine¬ 
ness. 

“  I  love  the  language,  that  soft  hastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  ki.sses  from  a  female  mouth.” —  Byron. 

{Printing.)  Abbreviated,  as  tlie  half-title  on  the  page 
preceding  the  full  title  of  a  book.  —  Bastard  file.  A  file 
of  A  description  between  the  roughest  aud  the  second 
cut.  —  W^■bdp.r. 

]Ba5<'tar<l,  v.  a.  To  determine  to  he  a  bastard. 

•'  She  lived  to  see  her  two  sons  .  .  .  baatarded  in  their  blood.” 

Bacon. 

lia'^'tard  Bar.  {Her.)  See  Baton. 

Bas^tardizc,  v.  a.  To  make  or  prove  to  be  a  bastard; 
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to  convict  one  of  being  a  bastard;  to  stigmatize  with 
bastardy. 

— To  beget  an  illegitimate  child. 

”  Had  the  niaidetilie.st  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my 
bastardizing."  —  SUaks. 

Bas'tar<ly,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  bastard;  illegitimacy. 

”  No  more  of  bastardy  in  heirs  of  crowns.”  — Pope. 

Bastar'iise.  n.  pi.  {Hist.)  A  powerful  tribe,  of  Sarma- 
tiaii  origin,  who  first  appear  in  history  during  the  reign 
of  Perseus  in  Maecdon,  a.  C.  178-168,  to  whose  army  they 
contributed  20,000  mercenaries.  Having  encroached  upon 
Roman  territory,  they  were  driven  acniss  the  Danube  by 
M.  Crassus,  b.  C.  30,  and  ultimately  settled  between  the 
rivers  Dniester  and  Dnieper. 

Basto.  {bast.)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  ba.strmner,  from  baston,  bdton, 
a  stick  or  club.]  To  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel. 

“  Quoth  she.  I  grant  it  is  in  vain. 

For  one  that  ’a  basted  to  feel  pain.”  —  Hudibras. 

— To  rub  meat,  while  roasting,  with  a  piece  of  bacon,  fat, 
or  butter,  at  the  eud  of  a  stick;  to  pour  diipiung  fat  or 
gravy  over  a  joint  of  meat  at  the  lire  to  keep  it  from 
burning  or  undue  scorching. 

'*  Sir,  1  think  the  meat  wants  what  I  have,  a  basting."  —  Shaks. 

Ba<^te,  {bd.d,)  v.  a.  [Sp.  hastedr ;  It.  basta,  probably  from 
Fr.  bdtir.,  for  bastir,  to  build,  to  frame,  to  put  together.] 
To  put  together  the  pieces  of  a  garment  by  slight  pre¬ 
paratory  stitching;  to  sew  with  long  stitches;  lo  sew 
slightly. —  To  brand  or  mark  a  sheep  with  tar,  &.c. —  Used 
in  some  parts  of  England, 

Bastia,  {bas'te-a,)  (anc.  Mantmum,)  a  fortified  seaport 
town  ot  Corsica,  cap.  of  an  arrond.  on  its  E.  coast,  with¬ 
in  2)  m.  of  its  N.E.  extremity;  Lat.  42®  43'  N.;  Lon,  9® 
26'  E.  'I'he  harbor  is  only  accessible  to  small  ve.ssels. 

Soap,  leather,  liquors,  and  wax.  Pop.  21,234. 

Bai^'tiat,  Fuedeuic,  a  French  political  economist,  B.  at 
Bayonne,  IhUl,  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  leaders  of  the 
free-trade  agitation  in  France,  and  published,  after  a 
visit  to  England,  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  the 
English  Anti-Corii-Law  agitators,  with  an  introductory 
account  of  C'obden  et  la  Ligue.  Afterward.s  he  edited  the 
French  journal  founded  for  theprupagation  of  free-trade 
doctrines.  In  1848-9,  he  was  successively  member  of 
tlie  con.stitueiit  and  the  legislative  assemblies.  Ilis  i)rin- 
cipal  Work  is  entitled  Harmonies  Economiques.  D.  1850. 

Bas'tide,  Jules,  a  French  author  and  journalist,  B.  at 
Pans,  18U ).  He  entered  uiioii  the  legal  profession,  and 
took  an  active  jjart  in  the  opposition  to  the  Restoration. 
Taking  j)artin  the  disturbances  of  the  5th  and  tth  June, 
1832,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  In 
liis  absence  he  was  condemned  to  de^ith,  par  contumace ; 
but  oil  his  return  to  France,  two  years  afterwanls,  he  un¬ 
derwent  his  trial,  and  was  acquitted.  For  several  years 
he  then  eilited  the  '■'‘National.’''  On  the  6th  May,  1848, 
he  was  ajipointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  a  post  in 
which  he  was  continued  till  the  10th  Dec.,  by  liis  friend, 
Gen.  Cavaignac.  He  is  the  author  of  many  political, 
philosophical,  and  scientific  works;  among  them  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  Public  Edncatimi  in  France,,  a  History  of  the 
Fre,nck  ReJigious  IVtiri,  and  a  work  entitled,  The  French 
Republic  and  Italy.  Brussels,  1858. 

Bastile^  n.  [0.  Fr.  bastille,  fortress,  from  bastir,  bdtir, 
to  build.]  In  its  original  sense,  a  wooden  tower  or  for- 
talico  temporarily  used  in  warfare;  a  tower;  a  fortifica¬ 
tion.  In  England,  this  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a 
poor-house. — See  Bastille. 

Ba^itille,  ibds-te€l',)'i'HE..  {Hist.)  A  former  state-prison  of 
France,  similar  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  commenced 
in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  V.,  1370,  by  Hugh  D’Auliriot, 
Mayor  of  Paris.  It  was  not  completed  until  1383,  and 
wjus.  afterwards  improved  and  strengthened  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  one  of  tlie  strongest  fortresses 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  di8<-ipline  and  the  police 
regulati<ms  of  this  once  famous  and  all-dreaded  prison, 
were  of  the  strictest  kind;  and  the  secrecy  maintained 
as  to  the  iiersons  confined  in  it,  caused  it  for  centuries 
to  be  regarded  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  horror. 
Once  within  its  walls,  hope  seemed  left  behind.  The 
nolde.st,  equally  as  the  meanest  of  the  land,  were  liable 
to  be  arrested  and  conveye<l  to  it,  unknown  to  their 
friends,  unconscious  of  the  offence  imputed  to  them,  and 
witliout  any  form  of  law  and  justice  other  than  an  order 
for  their  incarceration,  termed  a  lettre  de  cachet,  signed 
by  the  monarch  or  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  These 
orders  were  sometimes  given  ou  the  request  of  a  favorite 
courtier  or  of  a  royal  mistress,  with  blanks  for  names  to 
be  filled  up  as  they  chose.  Hence,  they  too  frequently 
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became  the  instruments  of  mere  caprice,  or  malevolent 
passions  and  revenge.  Among  the  celebrated  persons 
immured  here,  may  be  mentioned  Voltaire,  wlio  was  con¬ 
fined  for  nearly  a  year  on  8uspi<-ion  of  being  the  author 
of  satires  which  liad  given  the  court  offence.  When  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne,  he  signal¬ 
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ized  his  humanity  by  inspecting  the  registers  of  tlie  B., 
aud  by  liberating  nmny  prisoners.  Among  them  was 
an  old  man  named  Latude,  who  had  languished  in  con¬ 
finement  for  47  years.  The  benignant  Louis  had  to  atone 
fur  the  crimes  of  liis  ancestors,  and  the  demolition  ol 
the  B.,  which  was  oue  of  tlie  fiist  signs  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  tempest  of  the  Revolution,  was  hailed  witli  equal 
surprise  and  joy  by  every  well-wisher  to  freedom  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world.  Ou  the  l4thJuly.  1789,  upward's 
of  12,000  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  lowest  classes,  armed 
with  wliutevercame  to  iiand,  and  headed  by  tlie  grenadier 
guards,  summoned  the  detested  fortress  to  surrender.  M. 
de  Launay,  the  governor,  feigned  compliance  with  their 
demands,  and  then  suddenly  opened  fire  upon  them. 
Then  arose  the  cry  of  vengeance.  The  people  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Cannon  were  brought  to  bear 
against  tlie  walls,  and  the  place  was  carried  by  storm. 
Tlie  first  act  of  the  exasperated  citizens  W’as  to  set  free 
the  pri.soner.s;  the  next,  to  massacre  governor  and  gar¬ 
rison.  Directly  after  this  memoralde  event,  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Pans  gave  orders  that  the  B.  should  Ite  razed 
to  the  ground:  and  nothing  now  reinuiiiH  of  this  formi¬ 
dable  instrument  of  tyranny  but  tlie  retributive  ])age  of 
history,  and  the  site  ou  which  the  fortress  stood,  on 
which  a  large  cohiniii  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. — See  Cachet 
(LETTRE  de).  See  Ravaisson's  Archi.  of  the  B.,  Paris,  1877. 

Bastina<le%  Bat^tina'do,  n.  [P'r.  hastonnade,  fiom 
haston,  baton,  a  stick  or  club.]  A  sound  beating  with  a 
stick  or  cudgel ;  the  blows  given  with  a  stick. 

And  all  those  harsh  and  rugged  sounds 
Of  bastinados,  cuts,  aud  wounds.”  — 

In  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  term,  the  punishment  of  the 
B.  consists  in  the  infliction  of  blow's  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  with  a  thick  stick.  Turkey  and  Russiaare  theonly 
European  countries  in  which  this  mode  of  punishment 
is  sanctioned  by  law,  and  in  both  countries  it  is  carried 
to  a  most  unjustifiable  extent,  tlie  sufferers  being  fre¬ 
quently  maimed  and  injured  tor  a  cmisiilerable  period, 
if  not  for  life.  In  Russia,  the  instrument  of  torture  is  a 
heavy  whip  called  the  Knout,  q.  v.  The  B  is  a  common 
kind  of  punishment  in  Cliina,  as  well  as  in  Persia  and 
all  Eastern  countries  W'liere  Mohammedanism  prevails; 
blows  being  ordered  by  the  Xvuran  for  many  raijior 
offences. 

— i’.  a.  To  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  to  inflict  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  bastinade. 

“  And  with  it  began  to  bastinado  old  Lewis.”  —  Arhuthnot. 

n.  A  dripping;  as,  “a  basting  of  meat.”  — 
Act  of  beating  with  a  stick.  —  Act  of  sewing  with  long 
stitches.  —  Worcester. 

Ba^'tin  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Hickman  co. 

BR$4'tioii,  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  5a.<?ti'on,  from  PT.  5(2ft'r,  for  has- 
Ur,  to  build,  to  erect,  to  rear.]  {Fort.)  A  large  mass  of 
earth  or  masonry  raised  up  before,  or  standing  out  from, 
a  rampart;  a  bulwark. —  It  is  formed  of  two  faces,  two 
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flanks,  and  two  demi-gorges.  The  junction  of  the  two  faces 
forms  the  salient  angle  of  the  B  .  and  the  faces,  together 
with  the  flanks,  form  the  ^paules,  or  shoulders.  They 
are  ma<le  of  various  kinds,  —  soliil,  hollow,  regular,  Ac. 
Solid  bastions  are  entirely  filled  up  with  earth  up  to  the 
level  of  the  phitform  of  tlie  guns,  while  hollow  bastions 
have  the  interior  level  witli  the  ordinary  ground.  Regu¬ 
lar  bastions  are  tliose  w'hich  have  their  faces,  flanks,  Ac., 
in  due  proportion.  A  ilenii-bastion,  or  ipnuleitient.  has 
only  one  face  and  one  flank.  A  double  bastion  is  where 
one  ha.stion  is  raised  within  and  upon  tlie  plane  of 
another  bastion.  A  fiat  ba.'^tion  is  one  built  in  themidille 
of  the  curtain  or  wall  connecting  the  two  angles  of  a 
rampart.  A  composed  bastion  is  one  in  wiiich  the  sides 
of  the  interior  polygon  are  unequal ;  thus  making  the 
gorges  also  unequal.  A  bastion  is  called  deformed  or 
irregular,  wdien  tlie  faces,  flanks,  Ac.  are  not  in  symmet¬ 
rical  proportion  ;  and  a  cut  bastion,  or  bastion  with  a 
tenadle.  is  one  whose  salient  angle  has  been  cut  off,  and 
has.  instead,  an  angle  opening  inwards,  w'ith  two  points 
outwanl. 

Bn^'tioiiotl,  a.  Fortified  with  a  ba.stion:  provided  with 
bastions. 

Bas'to,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.]  {Games.)  The  ace  of  clubs,  when 
playing  at  quadrille. 

Bas'toii,  w.  [0.  Fr.  haston;  Fr.  bdton;  L.  Lat.  5as^o.] 
{Her.)  See  Baton. 

Bas'trop,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  and  cap.  of  More- 
bonse  parish,  on  tlie  Bayoii  Bartholomew,  3no  m.N.  by 
W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  bayou  is  navigable  as  far  aa 
this  place.  Ihp.  521. 

Brt^i'frop,  in  a  central  county,  containing  an  area 

of  890  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Golorailo.  Sur¬ 
face  diversified;  and  soil,  fertile.  This  co.  was  named 
after  Seilor  de  Bastrop,  a  Mexican.  Cap.  Bastrop.  Pop. 
12,29(». 

—A  thriving  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado,  35  m.  E.S.E.  of  Austia 
City,  aud  141  N.W.  of  Matagorda.  Pop.  1,199 
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troKM,  or  Bas'tress,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-twp.  of 
Lycoiniiij^  oo.,  8  lu.  S.W  .  ol  Williaiiispurt ;  jnijt.  251. 

3Ast^wick^  John,  an  Knglish  physician  and  political 
writer,  n.  lOlW.  Ho  atudicil  at  CainliriilKP,  tiuvellod  all 
over  Europe,  and  tiiially  settled  at  ColehestiT  as  a  phy¬ 
sician.  In  16117,  ho  was  condemned  hythe  Star  Chamher 
for  his  hooka  agaiii.st  the  Homan  Ohnrch,  vi/,.,  Kleudius 
Papismi,  and  A  Xew  Litany ;  and  was,  like  Prynne  and 
Burton,  his  fellow-prisoners,  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  to  he  set  in  the  pillory,  have  his  ears  cut  otT,  hi's 
checks  and  forehead  hranded,  and  he  imprisoned  for  lilo. 
He  was  sent  to  Seilly,  and  kept  there  till  released  hy  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  he  had  a  reward  of  *25,060 
allowed  him  for  his  sull'criugs.  D.  about  1050. 

Bunyltt,  (bds^il,)  n.  [tlr.  basis,  base,  and  a/e,  wood.] 
(CUen.)  The  metallic  railical  of  a  salt.  Thus,  the  base 
of  sulphate  of  soda  is  soda,  or  oxide  of  sodium,  and  the 
basylc  is  sodium.  —  K'rtrcester. 

Btis'yloiiH.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of, 
basyle.  —  Graham. 

Bat,  n.  [A.S.  hat.  from  beatan,  to  heat.]  A  heavy  stick. 
Specifically,  an  oblong,  flat,  two-sided  piece  of  wood,  with 
ahaudie,  used  for  striking  the  hall  in  the  game  of  cricket. 

“  A  handsome  bnt  he  heid, 

On  which  he  leaned,  aa  one  far  in  eld.”— S’/ienser. 

{Mining.)  Shnle,  or  ItituininouH  shnlo.  —  Kirwan. 

^•A  sheet  of  cotton  preinired  lor  filling  quilts;  hatting. — 
Webster. 

piece  of  a  brick,  ono-lialf  of  its  length. —  Gwilt. 

t.  To  inanago  a  hat ;  to  play  witli  a  but. 

Bat,  n.  [St'ot  bak,  baidrie :  S'ir.  nwl  Goth.  ?iattbac/>a — naff, 
night,  aiui  backa,  probably  for  wacka,  to  wake.]  (Zobl.) 
The  connnon  name  ol  tlie  mamnials  composing  the  onl. 
ClteirftpUra.  The  singular  unimaU  which  come  under 
this  denomination,  were  long  consi<h*rcil  ua  purfuking  so 
much  of  tlie  cliamctor  of  bird.s  with  that  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  that  it  was  thought  (liJficult  to  assign  to  them  a 
distinct  station  in  the  system  of  nature.  Such  doubts, 
however,  have  long  since  yieMed  to  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion;  tiieit'  anatomical  ami  intestinal  structure,  their 
Tiviparoiis  nature,  their  hair,  &c.,  entitling  them  to  be 
ranked  ivs  qnadrupeils.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  ileiiieil,  tluit 
their  peculiar  conturmation  is  admirably  calculated  for 
the  e.Kercise  of  considerable  ptiwers  of  fiigljt.  The  air, 
indeed,  is  their  home:  through  tlii.s  they  move  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  great  apparent  ease,  wlieeliiig 
in  every  «lireclion  in  search  of  their  insect  prey,  and 
performing  the  mo.st  abrupt  evolutions  to  secure  it.  A 
remark,  indeed,  not  less  true  than  trite,  has  been  often 
nuule,  tliat,  in  their  imxle  of  flight,  Ji.  bear  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  swallows;  exercising  the  sumo  imrposo 
ill  the  economy  of  nature,  in  restraining  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  insects,  as  the 
swallows  do  in  regard  to  the  diurnal.  Their  semises  of 
smelling,  feeling,  ami  hearing  are  wonderfully  acute. 
Ill  many  g3nera  the  nose  is  fnrnislied  with  a  inembra- 
nous  foli;ition  of  the  most  delicate  structure,  l>y  which 
the  sense  of  smelling  is  greatly  refined :  the  ears  also 
are,  in  many  kinds,  expamled,  ami  capable  of  being 
folded  down;  while  their  ample  wings,  and  the  niembra- 
lioiis  tis.'^uesof  the  ear  and  nose.aresoabundanllysiqqilied 
witli  nerves,  as  to  enable  them,  even  should  tliey  be  de¬ 
prived  of  si^'ht,  to  pursue  uninterruptedly  their  aerial 
course,  avoiding  every  obstacle,  and  passing  adroitly 
througli  the  narrowest  apertures.  On  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  the  yi.  hybernates,  and  in  preparing  lor  this  state 
of  lifeless  inactivity,  it  seems  rather  to  seli'ct  a  place 
where  it  may  rein  lin  safe  from  molestation,  than  wliere 
it  may  he  comniodiously  lodged.  At  an  earlier  or  lat«*r 

.  period  of  aiitninn,  they  retreat,  generally  in  large  con¬ 
gregations  of  various  species  together,  to  the  most  n*- 
tired  plac’es,  as  under  the  roofs  of  houses  uml  churches, 
in  caverns,  in  the  liollows  of  trees,  ami  similar  situa¬ 
tions,  where  they  suspend  tln-maelves  by  tlndr  liinder 
claw-s,  with  the  heail  <Iowiiwards.  Here  tliey  crowd 
together,  holding  not  only  by  the  surface  of  the  walls 
of  their  retreat,  but  by  each  other,  one  crowding  over  an¬ 
other  so  cIos(dy,that  it  appears  scni  cely  jiossible  for  such 
numbers  to  occupy  so  small  a  space.  TheCommou  bat,  or 
JUtter-inouse,  (F.  pipestrellus,)  is  frequently  met  with  in 


Fig.  307.  — THE  common  bat,  (Vespertilio  pipestrellus.) 

tlk’8  country.  Tt  makes  its  appearance  in  the  twilight  of 
fine  summer  evenings,  in  lanes  and  shady  places,  or  liaunte 
the  vicinity  of  quiet  streams,  where  any  sort  of  noctur¬ 
nal  insects  abound.  Although  not  more  than  two  .and 
H  half  inches  long,  or  about  the  size  of  the  common  brown 
mouse,  it  is  very  voracious,  and  must  in  a  single  evening 
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consume  a  vast  number  of  insects.  In  dull  weather,  no 
matter  though  it  he  tlie  middle  of  summer,  tlie  flitter- 
inouse  keejis  witliiii  doors  as  though  it  were  niitl-winter. 
The  Long-eared  bat,  {IHecotns  auritus,)  like  the  flitter- 
inouse,  is  also  commonly  found  in  the  vicinity  of  build¬ 
ings.  It  Is  tlie  most  elegant  of  the  bats,  and  certainly  the 
most  easily  tamed,  leurning  to  come  at  a  whistle,  and 
lake  flies  from  one's  liaml.  The  ears  are  very  lung  ami 
transparent ;  when  the  animal  is  slei-ping,  tliey  are  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  wings,  while  tlie  inner  lohe  of  the  ear 
still  projt^cts,  giving  tlie  creature  the  aiipeaiance  of  pos- 
ses.siiig  short  slender  ears.  The  Mouse-colored  bat,  (  F. 
wiwA-in/iS, )  tlie  Loiig-i.-areil  bat.  auriYuA,)  and  the 

Great  bat, '(  F.  noctida,)  also  count  as  very  common.  The 
llorse-slioe  bat  { IHiinolophu.'i)  resembles  the  common 
bats  in  its  general  habits,  but  is  even  more  nocturnal, 
being  satistieil  with  nolliiiig  short  of  absolute  ilarkness 
for  its  jilaco  of  retreat.  The  animal  derives  its  name 
from  tlie  ptissession, above  its  nose, of  asingnlar  leaf-like 
membranous  appendage,  shaped  soinewlmt  like  a  liorse- 
shoe.  The  horst^-shoe  bats  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  warmer  regions  of  tlie  <‘arth,  hut  the  great  and 
little  liorse-shoe  bat  are  found  also  in  temperate  coun¬ 
tries.  The  largest  of  these  two  measures  two  ami  a  half 
inches  in  length,  while  tlie  lesser  Is  one  of  the  smallest 
species  of  tlieor«ler.  The  most  terrilde  of  all  the  hats 
is  the  one  that  has  earneil  for  itself  tlie  title  of  Vampyre, 
{Phylhistoina  spertrum.)  See  Vami'Yue.  —  The  skeleton  of 
a /i.,  represented  in  Fig.  308,  shows  th(M'ehition  of  the 
bones  of  a  bat's  wing  to  the  bones  of  the  human  arm 
and  luirnl;  or  to  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremities  in  quatlrupeds  which  have  fingers  or  toes. 
This  relation  is  described  uuder  the  word  Wing,  q.  v. 


Bat.  or  Tic'al,  n.  {Cim.)  A  Siamese  silver  coin,  equal  to 
12,801)  cowries,  weighing  236  gr.  troy,  and  wortli  about 
75  cents. 

Biita'taM.  n.  [Sp.  fea^//a.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ]dants. 
ord.  Chnvoh'uhice.rt.  Tlie  most  important  sjiecies  is  If. 
e/lulis,  tlie  sweet  jiotato,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun¬ 
tries  fur  its  tubers,  which,  when  roasted  or  boiled,  form 


Fig.  309. — sweet  potato,  {Batatas  edvXis.) 


a  wholesome  and  highly  nutritious  article  of  fcKxl.  Next 
to  maize,  the  sweet  potato  is  the  principal  fiiod  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  our  S.  States.  —  Tliis  is  iUa  potato  of  the 
old  KiigUsli  botanists,  of  Shakspeare,  aiul  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  ^ilanuni  tuberosum  tlieu  being  unknown. 
Tlie  stem  is  round,  hispid,  prostrate,  creeiiing.  sending 
out  scattered,  oblong  tubers  which  are  purplish  without. 
Flowers  large,  purple  or  white.  —  Tlie  cultivation  of  B. 
is  very  easy  ;  it  is  readily  propagated  by  tubers,  or  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  stein,  requires  little  attention,  and  soon  pro¬ 
duces  its  tubers.  Tho  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
boiled  vegetable. 

Itat'aUlc.  a.  [A.S.  hate,  contention.]  (Contracted  from 
Bebataule.)  Disputable;  debahible. 

”  liatabU  ground  seeniti  to  he  the  ground  heretofore  In  qaestion, 
whether  It  belonged  to  Fuglaud  or  bcullaud,  Ijiug  between  both 
kingdoms.”  —  (Jowtll. 

Bataii^K'aM.  a  seaiairt  town  of  tho  Philippines,  Island 
of  Luzon,  an<l  cap.  of  a  province  of  the  same  uuuie.  Lat. 
13®  45'  N.;  Lon.  121®  5'  E.  Pop.  18,215. 

Batar<loau,  {hat-dr-do',)  n.  [Fr.J  A  coffcr-dain. — 
Bramte. 

{Mil.)  A  wall  built  across  a  ditch  or  fortification,  with 
a  sluice-gate  by  which  the  height  of  wat»*r  in  the  ditch 
on  both  sides  of  the  wall  may  be  regulated. —  Webster. 

Batavia,  {bddai't'e-a.)  a  seaport  and  city  of  Java,  cap. 
of  that  island,  the  seat  of  gov.  of  tho  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  Fk,  and  the  principal  eiiiptjriuiii  of  the  E.  Archi¬ 
pelago,  on  an  extensive  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the 
Lslaiid.  Lat.  G®  8' 8. ;  l^on.  lOG®  50'  E.  It  is  built  in  a 
marshy  situation,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Jaccatra  river, 
and  presents  much  of  tho  appearance  of  a  Dutch  town, 
being  intersected  by  canals  borden  il  with  trees,  after 
the  fashion  of  Holland.  The  city  is  generally  spacious 
and  well  built.  The  harbor  uflords  good  anchorage  for 
vessels,  for  ships  of  from  300  to  500  tons.  Com.  is 
the  depot  for  the  produce  of  all  the  Dutch  colonies  in 
tlie  East,  including  spices  from  the  Moluccas;  coft'ee  and 
pepper  from  Celebes  and  Sumatra;  gold-dust  and  dia¬ 
monds  from  Borneo;  tin  from  Banca;  and  tortoise-shell, 
bees’-wa.x,  and  dye-woods  from  Timor  and  Tiimhawa. 
Originally,  no  Dutch  ship  was  sulTered  to  proceed  honie- 
wuni  without  first  tmu-hing  here.  Many  junks  from 
Cliina  and  Siam  formerly  traded  thither;  hut  since  the 
establishment  of  the  British  at  SingaiKjre,  tlieir  trarle 
witli  Batavia  lias  greatly  decrease<l.  The  nianulactures, 
as  those  of  leather,  lime,  earthenware,  sugar,  and  ar¬ 
rack,  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  C'luneso;  their  cam- 
pong,  or  peculiar  (piurter,  is  the  chief  seat  of  bustle  and 
activity  ;  uinl  the  trade  of  the  city,  except  inUie  articles 
monoiiolized  by  Europeans,  is  wholly  in  tlieir  hands. 
Many  of  them  are  wealthy;  tliey  are  govermal  hy  iWeir 
own  laws  and  niagistrates.  Tlie  English  element  is  very 
powerful  here  among  tlie  mercairiilo  interest.  }*up. 
Kstiniated  at  125,000,  of  which  about  72,018)  are  Java¬ 
nese,  :r),000  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  Europeans,  and 
other  races. — A  fa*  tory  was  estalflisheil  at  the  village  of 
Jaccatra,  hy  the  Dutcli,  in  1012,  and  upon  its  site  the 
town  of  B.  was  founded  in  1019. 

liuta'via.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kane  co.,  on  Ftix  River,  35  m.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop. 
of  townsliip,  3,018. 

Bata'via.  in  hnoa,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  12  m.  W. 
of  Fairfield  ;  pop.  310. 

Bala'via.  in  MUhitfun,  a  po-st-townshi])  of  Branch  co., 
6  m.  Vi.  of  C’ohiwaler;  pop.  1,30H. 

Bala'via.  in  Atno  }'ork,  a  posttownship  of  Genesee  co. ; 
pop.  C,4S5. 

— A  pcist-village  in  tlie  above  townshiji,  caj).  of  Genesee 
CO.,  on  Touawanda Creek,  30  ui.  E.  by  N.  of  Biitfalo ;  pop. 
3,800. 

Bata'via.  in  Ohio,  a  piist-village  of  a  township  of  the 
same  naim*  in  Clermont  co ,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  lies  in  tlie  E.  Fork  of  Liitle  Miami  River,  2l  m.  E.  of 
Cincinnati,  and  100  S.W.  of  Columbus.  J*op.  of  town¬ 
ship,  3,*k34. 

— A  townsliip  of  Geauga  co. 

Biita'viaik,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Batavia,  or 
Holland.  .  -  ^ 

—A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Batavia,  in  tho  island  of  Java. 

—a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Batavia,  or  its 
people. 

Bata'viaiiN.  Batavi,  7i.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  people  of  an¬ 
cient  Germany,  who  inhabited  that  jiurt  ol  tho  Fhiro- 
jiean  continent  now  known  as  H<<llaiul,  but  then  called 
Batavoruin  Insula,  from  an  island  at  tho  month  ol  the 
Rhine.  Tacitus  comiucinls  their  Cruvery.  When  Oer- 
niaiiicus  was  about  t*>  invade  Germany  from  the  sea,  he 
made  their  islaml  tho  rendezvous  of  his  fleet.  Being 
subjected  by  the  Romans,  they  served  them  with  such 
courage  ami  fidelity,  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  their  friends 
and  brethren.  They  were  exempted  from  tributes  and 
taxes,  and  permitted  to  choose  their  leaders  from  among 
themselves.  Tlieir  cavalry  was  particularly  excellent 
At  the  end  of  the  3d  century,  the  8ah:an  Franks  ob¬ 
tained  pORsessioii  of  the  islami  of  Batavia.  —  Altei  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Provinces  (7.  v.)  was  changed 
by  the  French,  in  179S,  their  descendants,  called  Dutch 
or  Hollanders,  formed  tho  Bafarian  Bepublic,  until  tho 
creation  of  Louis  Bonaparte  aa  king  of  Holland,  in  1806. 

n.  [Du.  Iniksel,  from  bakke.n,  to  buKe.J  A  bak¬ 
ing;  tho  (piantity  of  bread  bakeil  at  one  time. 

The  iolner  puU  the  boards  into  ovens  after  the  batch  is  drawn.” 

*  *  Uortimer. 


ly  quantity  of  anything  made  at  once,  80  as  to  have 
ual  qualities. 

■  Except  he  were  of  the  same  meal  and  iafcA.”  'Ben  Jonaon. 
toh'oller,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Riley  co.,  oi 
V  Rcnnhlh  an  River,  about  20  m.  W.  of  Manliattan. 
icli'cllerville,  iu  A'cw  York,  a  post-ofiice  of  Sara 
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Bato,  ?i.  f A.S.  cnntontiou.  —  S(*e  Debate.]  Strife; 

coiueiitiun.  K  tu  n  d  in  make-hate.) 

Bat<*,  r.  a.  [Kr.  hatlre,  from  L:it.  battuere,  to  beat  or 
strike  down.]  To  lessen  an^’ihing;  to  retrench;  to 
abate  in  price. 

“  Nor  envious  at  the  sight,  will  I  forbear 
Mjr  plenteous  bowl,  uor  bate  my  plenteous  cheer." — Dryden. 

—To  allow  by  way  of  abatement. 

•*  Bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some." — Shake. 

— To  except;  to  leave  ont;  as,  Bate  me  the  king.’* 

— V.  i.  To  nmiit ;  —  used  with  of. 

Abate  thy  speed,  and  1  will  bate  of  mine."—  Dryden. 

— To  bait;  to  flutter  its  a  hawk,  &c. 

Bateau,  (5a/-o',)  n. ;  />/.  Bateaux.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat. 
hattus.)  A  light  bout,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadll). 
— Bateau  Bndge^  a  floating  bridge  over  a  river  erected 
on  supports  of  bateaux. 

Bato'liaiii,  in  J/idiana,  a  post-villago  of  Sullivan  co., 
2S  m.  S.S  K.  (»f  Terre  Haute. 

Bate  Island,  belonging  to  llindostan,  prov.ofGujerat, 
and  otf  its  W.  extremity.  Lat.  22°  'SJ'  N.;  Lon,  U‘J°  10' 
E.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  an«l  contains  about  2,00U  houses; 
but  i.s  chiefly  noted  for  a  celebrated  tetnple  dedicated  to 
the  god  Runchor,  ami  much  frequented  by  pilgrim.^. 

Bate^iiiaii,  or  Bate'iuan^s  Store,  in  Georgia,  a 
village  of  Houston  co.,  21  in.  S.W.  ol  Macon. 

Bate.s,  Edward,  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  lawyers, 
B.  1708,  at  Goochland,  in  Virginia.  In  1814,  he  prt>ceeded 
to  St.  L«)uis,  where  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  1817,  he  began  to  pnictise  at  the  bar.  In  1861,  he  was 
nominated  Attorney-Geuerul  in  President  Lincoln's 
caldnet.  D.  1869. 

Bates,  in  IlUnoU,  a  post-office  of  Sangamon  co. 

Bates,  in  MU.^ouri,  a  W.  county,  bordering  on  Kansas; 
areti,  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  is  druined  by  the  Osage 
River,  and  also  by  the  Little  Osage  and  .Marmitoii,  which 
effect  a  confluence  with  the  fir.-it-uamed  river  within 
its  hoiimls.  Surface,  mainly  prairie.  Ciip.  Butler.  Pop. 
in  18-0, 15.771. 

Bates'vHle,  in  Arkau$aSy  a  P.  0.  of  Independence  co. 

Bates'ville,  in  Ge/yrgia.,  a  village  of  Habersham  co., 
145  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville.pnp.  561. 

Bates'ville,  in  huliana^  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  54 
m.  \V.  hy  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

Bates'ville,  in  Miasdansippi.  a  village  of  Panola  co. 

BateM'ville,  in  Ohioy  a  village  of  Guernsey  co.,  90m.E. 
of  Columhns. 

— A  post-office  of  Noble  co. 

BatON'ville,  in  South  Carolina^  a  post-office  of  Spar- 
tanhurgh  district. 

Bat'-fo%vler,  n.  One  who  practises  the  sport  of  bat- 
fowiitig. 

ButT|owliiig‘,  n.  (Sports.)  A  mode  of  catching  birds 
at  night,  by  holding  a  torch  or  fl.miheau,  disturbing  the 
place  whereon  they  roost,  and  catching  them  with  nets 
and  other  contrivances. 

Butll,  n.  [A.S.  ifpi/i;  Fr.  6ain.]  A  place  to  bathe  in ;  a 
large  vessel  of  water  wherein  to  perform  one’s  ablutions. 

—An  ediflee  containing  an  apartment,  or  apartments,  set 
apart  for  bathing. 

— Act  of  immersing  the  body  in  water,  hot  air,  vapor,  &c. ; 
ablution  with  water. —  See  Baihinq. 

—A  Hebrew  measure  containing  the  10th  part  of  a  homer, 
or  7  gallons  an<l  4  pints,  as  a  measure  for  things  liquid  ; 
and  8  pecks  and  8  pints  as  a  measure  for  things  dry. 

{Chem.)  Atermapplied  to  apparatus  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  a  graduated  temperature  to 
booies.  Various  fluids  and  solids  are  employed  as  the 
means  through  which  the  heat  is  applied.  —  1.  Water 
hath.  In  this  hath,  the  substance  to  be  heated  can  never 
haveits  temperatureelevated above  212°, ora  steam  herat. 
One  of  the  simplest  shapes  is  the  Bain-marie,  q.  v.  —  2. 
Saline  bath.i  are  used  when  a  somewhat  higher  temper¬ 
ature  tljan  a  steam  heat  is  desirable.  Salts,  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  elevate  the  boiling-point  of  the  fluid, 
although  the  steam  luus  exactly  the  usual  temperature 
of  212°.  The  following  saturated  solutions  boil  at  the 
annexed  temp.-ratures : 


Sulphate  of  soda . 213*2° 

Alum . 213SO 

Acetate  of  lead . 215-6° 

Chlorate  of  potHsh...2l9*5° 
Chloride  of  barium.. .220'h° 

Borax . 220*0° 

Chlorideo  rpotas8ium226*9° 
Chloride  of  soilium... 227*3° 
Sal-ammoniac . 237*9° 


Nitrate  of  poLish . 240*6° 

Chloi*ideof8trontium244**2° 

Nitrate  of  soda . 240*8° 

Chloride  of  potash  .  275*0° 
Nitrate  of  potash  .-..303'^° 
Chloride  of  calcium. .355*0° 
Nitrate  of  ammonia. .362* 8° 

Cldoride  of  zinc .  575*0° 

Oilof  vitriol . 6868° 


Fig.  310.  —  STEAM  BATH. 

3.  Steam  and  dry-air  hath.  ^VheIi  an  org;inic  body  re¬ 


quires  to  be  dried  in  a  dry  atmo.«phere,  especially  if  it 
has  a  teinlemy  to  absoj  b  moisture  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  tube  and  <lraw  dry  air 
over  it.  in  order  to  remove  the  moisture  which  emanates 
from  it.  For  this  ptirp.'se  the  ai»paratUH  {Fig.  310)  is 
us«*d.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  bent  tube,  whicli  is  de¬ 
posited  in  a  water  bath,  a,  with  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  on  either  side,  c,  d.  The  a.spirating  bottle  c,  filled 
with  water,  causes  air  dried  by  the  first  cliloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  t(»  pass  over  it,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  —  4. 
S'eamatul  Vacuum  hath.  When  the  atmospheric  air  acts 
on  the  substance,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  exhaust  the 
moist  air  rapidly,  an  air-pump  is  used  ( Fig.  311).  A,  air- 
pump,  fixed  by  a  screw  into  a  table;  B,  chloride  of  cal¬ 


cium  tube:  D,  tube  containing  the  substance  to  be  dried, 
hermetically  sealed  at  C,  and  placed  in  a  water-bath. — 
5.  Metallic  bath.  When  the  temperature  requires  to  be 
higher  than  can  be  attained  by  the  preceding  mode,  a 
mixture  of  easily  fusible  metals  is  used.  Mercury  may 
be  employed  between  800°  and  400°;  above  this,  un¬ 
wholesome  fumes  are  evolved.  D’Arcet's  fusible  alloy 
is  useful,  consisting  of  2  bismuth.  5  lead,  3  tin,  with  a 
fusing  point  of  212°,  the  temperature  rising  with  the 
applicjition  of  heat." 

Bath,  the  most  heaiitifnl  city  of  Englatnl,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  KK)  m.  W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  Avon, 
12  m.  E.S.K.  of  Bristol,  in  a  narrow  valley,  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  ami  S.W'.  l>y  hills,  and  widening  on  the  N.W. 
into  rich  and  extensive  meadows.  The  Avon  is  naviga¬ 
ble  fnun  Bath  to  Bristol.  It  has  borne  various  names 
in  different  ages,  all  having  aJInsion  to  its  celebrated 
waters.  The  Romans  called  iXA'jUie  Solis,  fhutes  Ckilidi, 
Thernice,  Bodonia,  and  Bathonia;  the  Britons,  Caer 
Badun,  or  Bladuni  the  Saxons.  }{at  Bathun,  and  Acha- 
mannum.  The  vestiges  of  the  Romans  here  are  still  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous,  ami  show  the  high  value  which 
they  placed  upon  the  waters.  —  B.  is  remarkable  for 
medicinal  waters,  for  its  various  .sources  of  amusemeiit. 
for  the  elegance  of  its  .streets,  ami  the  magnificence  of 
its  public  buiblings.  It  is  accounted  tlie  most  elegant 
city  in  England.  The  houses  are  of  superior  con.striic- 
tion,  built  of  freestone  obtained  from  the  hills  about  the 
town.  B.  afforils  a  great  variety  of  amusements,  and  is 
equally  the  resort  of  valetmlimiriaiis  an<i  votaries  of 
j)leiL.sure.  —  There  are  five  public  baths,  \iz..  King's  and 
Queen’s  Bath,  Cross  Bath,  Hot  Ilith,  ami  New  Private 
Bath.  The  temperature  «»f  the  different  springs  varies 
from  9J°  to  117°  Fahrcnlieit.  That  of  the  King’s  Bath 
is  116°,  that  of  the  Hot  Bath  117°,  and  that  of  the  Cross 
Batli  111°.  They  contain  carbonic  acid,  azotic  gas, 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  and  sulphate  <if 
lime,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  silex  ami  <ixycarbon- 
ate  of  iron.  Tliey  are  found  of  great  efficacy  in  ca.ses  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  indigestion,  palsy,  and  biliary  obstruc¬ 
tions.  —  I*op.  54,240. 

Bath,  (Order  OF  THE,)  n.  {TJer.)  In  England,  a  high 
order  of  knighthood,  so  called  from  bathing  having 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  previous  to  in¬ 
stallation.  This  order  is  of  great  antiquity,  two  knights 
being  createil  in  this  manner  hy  King  John,  in  1204  and 
1205  respectively,  though  it  is  supposetl  to  have  existed 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  is  first  noticed  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘‘Batiy*  11th  Oct.,  1399,  when  Henry  IV., 
at  liis  coronation,  conferred  the  honor  on  46  esquires, 
wlio  had  watched  all  the  night  before  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  an<i  then  bathed  themselves.  Afterwards  it  Ik'- 
canie  customary  for  the  English  ifionarchs  to  confer  this 
dignity  at  the  time  of  their  coronation,  or  on  other  great 
occasions;  as  on  the  coronation  of  their  queens,  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Prince  of  W’ales,  birth  or  marringe  of 
children  of  the  blood-royal,  Ac.  The  last  “  Knights  of  the 
Bath,”  created  in  the  ancient  form,  were  made  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  TI.,  in  l»6l,  after  which  time  it 
fell  into  neglect  until  revived  by  George  I.,  IHth  May, 
1725,  w'ho  onlered  a  book  of  statutes  to  be  draw  ii  up  for 
its  government.  By  this,  the  number  of  knights  was 
fixed  at  38  —  viz.,  the  sovereign,  a  prince  of  tlie  hloo«l,  a 
grand  master,  and  35  knights-companiong.  To  com- 
nienn^rate  the  auspicious  termination  of  tlie  long  con- 
t«‘Sts  with  France,  the  prince-regent  extended  tlie  limits 
of  the  O.  of  the  B.  in  1815,  but  left  to  it  its  primary 
character  of  military  order.  It  is  but  since  1847  that  it 
was  extended  to  the  admission  of  civil  kniglits.  The  !.’<< 
clans  consists  of  Knights  Grand  Cross  (G.  C.  B  ):  the 
number  not  to  exceed,  fur  military  service,  50,  exclusive! 


of  the  sovereign,  iirinces  of  Cim-  bloi>d,  and  diptingnished 
foreigners;  ami  f‘»r  civil  service,  2.5.  The  'Zd  tiass  are 
Knights  Commanders  (K.  C.  B.) ;  nnmher  not  to  exceed 
102  tor  military,  and  50  for  civil  service.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  first  classes  are  entitled  to  the  ajipel- 
lation  of  Sir.  Sd  c/ax;,  Companions  (f.  B.);  number 
not  to  exceed  525  for  military,  and  200  for  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  'fhey  take  precedence  of  esquire.s,  but  are  not 
entitled  to  the  appellation,  style,  Ac.  of  knights-bach- 
elor.  The  badge  of  the  order  {Fg.  312)  has  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  rose,  shamrock,  ami  tliistle,  and  three  crowns; 
the  whole  encircled  w*i(li  the  motto  of  the  order,  Tria 
Juncto  in  uno,  (“Three  joined  in  one,”)  and  a  laurel 


Fig.  312.  —  COLLAR  and  badge  op  the  b.ath. 

wreath.  It  is  w*orn  by  the  Knights  Grand  Crosses  pen¬ 
dent  from  a  red  ribbon  across  the  right  shoulder:  by  the 
Knights  Commander.'?,  from  the  neck;  and  by  the  Com¬ 
panions,  from  the  button-hole.  'J'be  collar  is  of  gold.  It 
is  composed  of  9  imperial  crowns,  8  gold  roses,  thistles, 
and  shamrocks  enamelled  in  colors,  and  tied  or  linked 
together  with  17  gold  knots,  enamelled  white,  having 
tlie  badge  of  the  order  pendent  therefrom.  The  officers 
of  the  order  are.  the  dean,  the  genealogist  and  Blanc- 
coursier  herald,  the  Bath  king-of-arms,  the  registrar  and 
secretary,  the  gentleman-usher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod  and 
Brunswick  lierald,  and  the  messenger. 

Batli,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Placer  co. 

Bath,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  JetTersou  co.,  about  60  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

— A  village  of  Ricbmond  co.,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta, 
beautifully  situated,  and  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

Bath,  in  Illinois,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Mason 
CO.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  50  m.  from  Peoria.  B.  was 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  co.  I’op.  of  the  township  2,124. 

Bath,  in  7n</iana, a  townshipof  Franklin  CO.;  about 
1.000. 

— A  village  of  Union  co.,  50  m.  K.  of  Shelbyville. 

Bath,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Cerro  Gonlo  co. 

Bath,  in  Kansas,  a  post-offii^e  of  Woodson  co. 

Bath,  in  Kentucky, n  N.E.  county,  pos-iessiiig  an  area  of 
about  290  sq.  m..  and  draiiit'd  by  tlie  Licking  River  and 
Slate  Creek.  Surface,  uneven,  and  soil  in  many  parts 
very  fertile.  Stone-coal  and  iron-stone  jire  abundant. 
Many  mineral  .‘•prings  are  found  here,  among  them  the 
noted  “Mud  Lick  Springs.”  Oip.  Owingsville.  J^p. 
17,780. 

Bath,  in  Michigan,  apost-village  and  tow'nshipof  Clinton 
CO  ,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Ransing;  pop.  1,1*25. 

Bath,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co., 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  80  m.  N.E.  of 
Concord:  it  is  also  watered  by  the  Ammonoosuck  river; 
pop.  1.168. 

Bath,  in  New  York  a  prosperous  post-town  of  Bath  town¬ 
ship.  and  cap.  of  St<“ubeii  co.,  on  the  Oonhocton  Creek, 
219  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany,  and  20  N.W,  of  Corning  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  seated  amid  a  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  country.  B.  wa.s  incorporated  in  1836.  Pop.  of 
tow'll,  about  3.500;  of  township,  6,236. 

— A  village  of  Rensselaer  co.,  opposite  Albany,  on  the 
Hudson  river: pop.  1,46.5. 

Bath,  in  North  Carolin  i,  a  jiost-village  of  Beaufort  co., 
143  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  1.969. 

Bath,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Allen  co.  \.pop.  1,255. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pqjj.  2,684. 

— A  jiost-tow nship  of  Summit  co.,  28  m.  W.  of  Ravenna; 
pop.  1,084. 

Bath,  in  I*eunsiflvnnin,  a  post-village  of  Northampton 
co.,  loo  m.  E  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  12  W.  of  Eiiston  ; 
poj).  7U7. 

Bath,  in  Virginia,  a  central  co.,  with  an  area  of  725  sq. 
m.,  and  intersected  by  Jackson’s  and  the  Cowpasture 
rivers,  branches  of  the  James.  This  is  a  fine  and  pic¬ 
turesque  county,  broken  by  valleys  ami  spurs  of  the 
Alleghanies,  which  are  well  timbered,  and  yield  abun¬ 
dant  iron-stone  ami  limestone.  Many  mineral  springs 
are  found,  from  which  its  name  derives.  Cap.  Warm 
Springs,  /'op.  3,795. 

Bath,  in  Maine.,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice 
of  Sagitdahock  co.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  36  ni.  N.E. 
of  I'ortland,  and  12  m.  from  the  ocean.  B.  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  has  great  advantages  for  commerce,  being 
at  the  head  of  winter  navigation.  The  river  here  is  sel¬ 
dom  frozen  over.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
towns  in  Maine,  and  considerably  engaged  in  shij^-build- 
inir.  Pop  7,371. 

Bath,  a  post-village  of  Upi^er  Canada,  in  .\ddington  co., 
on  Lake  Ontario,  18  m.  W.S.W  of  Kingston  :  pop.  ubt.  800. 

Bath  Aliini.  in  FiyGmia,  a  post-oflice  of  Bath  co. 

Bath  Alum  in  Virginia,  a  fashionable 

“  spa,”  or  w’atei'ing-place,  of  Biith  co.,  IW  m.  W.S.W.  of 
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Richmond,  and  6  S.R.  of  tlie  “Warm  Springs.”  —  See 
Virginia  (MiNtRAL  Waters  of). 

n.  A  preparation  of  calcareous  earth 
made  up  in  tlio  form  of  a  brick,  used  for  tdeauiug  knives. 
ISatli  Courl-lIousc«  in  rtr//inia.  See  Warm  Springs. 

V.  a.  [  A.  S.  6«i/u'aa  ;  Icel.  fcac/u  ;  Sw.  and  Uoth. 
badda;  seemingly  allied  to  0<‘r.  bdhm,  to  warm  ;  Scots. 
beik ;  Eng.  da.^A'.j  To  wash  the  body,  or  some  part  of 
it.  by  immersion,  porlmp.s  originally  in  M;ar/a  or  hot 
water,  and  in  hot  or  cold  Mater. 

**  Others  on  silver  lakes  aud  rivers  bath'd 
Their  dowuy  breast.”  —  MUtotk. 

—To  wash  or  moisten  witli  water  or  other  liquid. 

*'  Mars  oouvd  in  mutual  blood  the  centaurs  bathe.  " — Dryden, 

— V.  1.  To  be  or  lie  in  a  bath. 

**  The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  siile. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  iu  wiuier  slide.”  —  n’alter. 

— To  be  immersed  iu  a  fluid. 

“  Except  they  meant  to  6ar/»e  In  reeking  wounds.”  —  Shake. 

—ft.  Imnioi'sinii  of  the  body  iu  ttater;  lu,  “Go  lUid  take 
a  bathe.''  —  Kdin.  Review, 

Batli'  er,  n.  The  person  who  bathes. 
liatlket'iC)  a.  Re.sembliug,  or  pert.iining  to,  the 
bathos.  (R.) 

Batll'g^ate,  a  flourishing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Linlith¬ 
gow,  18  m.  W.S.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Cottons. 
Ihp.  5,309. 

Battl'iii^^'^n.  Theactof  immersinginabath;  awashiiig. 
(^llygif'ne  and  Mttd.)  The  immersion  of  a  pai  t  or  of 
the  whole  body  in  water  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  sanitary 
institutions  iu  the  M'orld;  and  as  cleanline.s.s  of  body  in 
hot  climates  became  an  absidutc  necessity  lor  the  lie.ilth 
and  preservation  of  the  people,  the  duty  of  frequent 
ablution  in  time  became  a  religious  ordination;  ami  by 
thus  blending  the  bodily  witli  llio  spiritu.il  purification, 
more  or  less  fixedon  the  miiul.softhepe<q)lethe  nel•es.^ily 
of  cleanliness,  by  grafting  this  moral  duty  on  tlieir  reli¬ 
gious  observances.  The  object  of  all  bathing  is  twofold  : 
Ist,  that  of  mere  ablution,  to  remove  from  the  cuticle 
of  the  body  the  dust  and  impurities  which,  from  dried 
perspiration,  have  accnmulate<l  on  its  surface,  blocking 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  an»l  iuterfering  with  tlie  pro¬ 
per  e.xhalatiou  from  the  body  ;  and  2d,  tli.it  of  a  medical 
effect,  either  to  reduce  an  excessive  action  in  tlie  skin, 
when  overcharged  M’ith  blood,  or,  by  relieving  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  restore  the  circnlation  to  the  surface; 
besides  these,  the  object  of  bathing  is  often  to  add  tone 
to  a  part  or  the  whole  body,  by  stimulating  the  nervous 
By.stcm,  by  the  absorption  of  tlie  material  employed. — 
For  this  purpose,  baths  have  been  made  of  medicated 
M'aters ;  of  milk,  oil,  and  wine;  of  water  iinprognaled 
M'ith  salt,  or  other  soluble  substances;  of  mineral  and 
common  water,  at  different  temperatures  ;  and  of  steam 
or  medicated  vapors.  For  any  of  these  substances  to 
act  beneficially,  or,  indeed,  to  act  at  all,  cutidf.  must 
have  been  pt’eviotisly  well  cleansed,  the  pores  thoroughly 
opened,  and  absorption  excited  by  friction.  In  pros¬ 
trate  and  debilitated  constitutions,  tlie  bmly  so  treated, 
and  immersed  fur  some  time  in  w.trm  milk  or  wine,  will 
absorb  and  cany  througli  the  nystem  a  subtile  stimu¬ 
lant,  that  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  act  as  a  bene¬ 
ficial  tonic  on  the  nerves  and  mitrilivo  system  of  the 
body;  but,  in  general,  even  when  the  patient  hastily 
means  to  afford  such  expensive  agents,  the  benefit  is 
very  problematical. —  The  Cold  Bith.  Bathing,  as  a 
means  of  cleanliness,  is  almost  universally  practised, 
though  the  manner  in  which  tlie  hath  is  taken  is  very 
different  with  various  n.itions.  —  To  insure  a  beneficial 
result  from  b.ithing,  the  whole  body  and  liead  should 
be  immersed  at  once,  ami  the  moment  the  breath  has 
been  recovered,  the  circulation  is  to  be  excited  by 
swimming,  so  as  to  throw  the  blood  back  to  tlie  skin. 
From  12  to  15  minutes  is  the  mnxiinuni  that  a  cold  salt¬ 
water  bath  should  bist,  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
bathing.  —  In  fresh  water,  wiiether  in  lake  or  river,  the 
bathing  should  nei  exce 'd  12  minutes.  As  cramp  pro- 
ceeils  from  imperfect  circul.ttion  in  a  part,  or  the  sud¬ 
den  st.ign.ition  of  the  blood  from  the  gush  of  a  cold 
spring,  the  bather  in  fresh  water  shotiM  lose  no  time, 
after  the  first  immersion,  in  establi.shing  the  general 
circiil.ition  by  the  use  of  friction  with  the  toM'el  or  brush 
over  the  body,  ami  p.irticularly  along  the  legs,  tlius 
affording  him,  as  far  as  possilde,  a  preventive  against 
cramp  in  the  lower  extremities. —  Those  who  cannot 
swim,  whether  bathing  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  should 
use  as  much  muscular  exertion,  M'hile  in  the  water,  as 
possible.  The  best  evidence  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
bathing  is  a  rmldy  glow  felt  over  the  b  -dy  on  coniingout, 
witli  a  pleasurable  sense  of  warmth,  and  a  general  ele¬ 
vation  of  spirits.  If,  hoM'ever,  the  bather  feels  cold  and 
depressed  on  quitting  the  water,  trembles,  complains  of 
headache,  and  has  a  blue  an«l  anxious  countenam  e,  it 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  his  system  is  imt  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  effect  of  cold  bathing,  in  M  hich  case, 
the  idea  of  persevering  vs'lth  it  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  tepid  bath  substituted  for  the  cold.  The  cold 
swimming  bath  should  never  be  taken  by  apoplectic 
subjects,  or  by  persons  liable  to  hemorrhage,  or  by  those 
laboring  under  pulmonary  disease.  —  Bathing  must 
never  be  practised  directly  a  fter  a  meal,  or  on  a  Jull 
stonac'i;  it  is  equally  improper  to  bathe  upon  an  en¬ 
tirely  empty  one,  especially  in  the  day-time.  The  best 
periods  of  the  day  for  bathing  are  an  hour  after  break¬ 
fast,  and  about  eleven,  twelve,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day; 
the  first  period  should  be  adojited  by  the  robust,  young, 
and  healthy,  and  the  other  hours  selected  by  the  in¬ 
firm,  and  tho.se  more  advanced  in  years.  One  bath  a 
day,  at  whatever  time  taken,  is  sufficient;  and  no  bene¬ 
fit'  can  ivfe'ilt  from  repeating  it  oftener.  All  batliers 
should  avoiu  entering  the  water  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 


fatigue,  or  excessive  heat,  either  from  exercise  or 
weullier. —  Some  bathers  are  in  the  habit  of  merely 
M'iping  off  the  excess  of  mointure  from  the  body  before 
dres^ing.  This  is  a  bud  j)ractice :  the  skin  should  be  well 
dried,  and  considerable  friction  again  applied  to  the 
surface, —  In  quitting  the  subject  of  cold  salt-water 
bathing,  we  would  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  importance  of  never  remaining  in  a  state  of  inactioji 
while  bathing;  never  to  remain  iu  the  water  long  ewnigh 
to  feel  chtlUdy  and  to  leave  tlie  water  immediately  on 
feeling  any  indications  of  cramp  ;  and,  finally,  to  avoid 
any  violent  exertion  for  some  lime  after  leaving  the  water. 

Medical  Baths.  Under  this  head  is  included  every 
species  or  variety  of  bathing  taken  for  iiiedh  al  or  bene¬ 
ficial  jmrpuses.  This  list  includes  tlie  cold,  tepid,  the 
warm,  the  hot,  shower,  and  the  vapor  bath;  Mith  the 
local  form>,  of  the  hip,  foot,  and  slipper,  and  medicated 
bath.  —  1.  Cold  Bath.  The  cold  bath  may  be  employed 
M  itbin  dciors  all  the  year  round,  care  being  taken  never 
to  use  water  fresh  drawn  from  the  jmmp  or  well,  but 
either  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  some  hours, 
to  raise  the  temperature,  or,  by  the  addition  of  a  pint 
or  two  of  boiling  water,  to  increiise  the  warmth,  till  the 
thermometer  indicates  55®,  between  M’hich  and  60®  is 
the  usual  temperature  at  which  a  cold  bath  should  be 
taken.  The  time  of  remaining  in  sucli  a  laith  should 
never  exceed  ten  minutes.  This  is  a  form  of  bath  that 
should  ne.vr.r  be.  given  to  infants  or  very  young  children. 
The  coM  bath  is  useful  in  all  cjtses  of  nervous  debility, 
indigestion,  diseases  of  the  skin,  nervous  headache,  and 
in  conditions  of  the  system  M’hero  tone  is  particularly  re¬ 
quired. —  *2.  Tepid  Bath.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  con¬ 
dition  of  bath;  and  as  the  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the 
body,  the  comfort  afforded  by  it  is  consequently  very 
great.  The  temperature  of  the  tepid  bath  varies  from 
85®  to  92®;  the  exact  heat  depends  on  circumstances,  and 
particularly  on  the  disease  for  M’hich  it  is  ordered.  The 
time  of  remaining  in  the  water  varies  from  eight  to 
iM'elve  minutes,  unless  used  for  skin-diseoses,  when  the 
time  may  exceeil  the  space  given,  acconling  to  prescrip¬ 
tion.  As  a  remedial  agent  in  all  irritations  of  the  sj^s- 
tem  requiring  soothing,  —  in  cases  of  fever,  all  eruptive 
di.seases  of  the  skin,  rheumatism,  coughs,  colds,  and  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  throat,  — this  is  ahvays  an  extremely 
useful  bath,  and  particularly  so  for  children.  —  3.  ira7*m 
B  ith.  It  is,  in  a  general  sense,  the  most  valuable  medi¬ 
cal  bath;  for  it  not  only  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the 
system,  opens  the  pores  of  tlie  skin,  and  equalizes  the 
circulation,  but  it  acts  as  a  direct  stimulant  to  the 
blood.  The  temperature  should  bo  between  92®  and  98®. 
As  the  warm  bath  is  very  exhausting,  and  is  only  or¬ 
dered  M'hen  a  sudden  and  positive  effect  is  desired,  the 
patient  sliould  never  remain  iu  tlie  water  fur  a  minute 
after  the  eft'ect  sought  lias  been  ol»taine<l;  five  minutes 
M'ill  generally  be  found  long  enough  fur  all  beneficial 
purposes,  or  seven  minutes  as  tlio  extreme  M'arrauted 
time.  In  all  ciwes  of  cramp,  spasm,  nervous  affections, 
hysteria,  intlammations  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  bowels, 
affections  of  the  kidney.s,  cases  of  rupture,  and  diseases 
of  tlio  lungs,  lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  and  the 
organ.s  of  voice,  tin*  pharynx,  Ac.,  and  in  almost  all  the 
diseases  and  aife.cUons  if  infancy  and  chdUInnxl.  this 
bath  is  eminently  serviceable.  —  4.  Hot  Bath.  This  is 
only  a  more  active  form  of  the  M'arm  bath,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  carried  some  12®  or  14®  higher.  The 
variation  in  the  hot  bath  e.xtends  from  lUu®  to  112®, 
but  the  average  heat  may  be  taken  at  106®.  As 
this  bath  acts  more  rapidly  than  the  M’arm  bath,  it  is 
infinitely  more  stimulating,  ami,  as  a  consequence,  more 
exhausting;  the  patient  should  not  remain  in  it  for  more 
thiiiifive  minutes.  From  the  strong  and  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  this  hath  exerts  on  the  skin,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  anti-spasmodic  agents  we  posse.ss;  and  in 
cases  of  congestion,  by  relieving  the  internal  organs  of 
tlieir  load  of  blood,  and  sending  it  through  all  the  cajiil- 
larics  to  the  skin,  produces  immediate  relief.  The  hot 
bath  is  consequently  invaluable  in  all  thoracic  and  ab¬ 
dominal  dise.ises,  especially  in  their  aggravated  stages. 
In  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  tetanus,  locked 
jaM’,  or  in  any  disease  requiring  prompt  and  energetic 
practice,  the  hot  bath  Is  a  medical  agent  of  extraordinary 
efficacy.  —  5.  Vafior  Bath.  The  steam,  or  hot-air  bath,  is 
frequently  u.sed  when  the  other  forms  M’ould  be  too  e.x- 
hausting,  or  less  efficacious.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
Russians.  Turks,  and  Egyptians;  and  the  ordinary  lieat 
of  an  Oriental  bagno  is  120®  to  140®  F.  In  Russia,  the 
patient  enters  a  stone-paveil  chamber,  heated  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  flags  beneath  being  so  hot,  that  pails 
of  Mater  dashed  on  them  cause  a  cloud  of  steam  to  rise, 
that,  surrounding  the  naked  body,  soon  causes  a  copiou^ 
perspiration  to  break  out.  A  tolerably  effective  vapor- 
bath  may  be  extemporized  by  filling  a  small  tub  or  pail 
half-full  of  boiling  water,  the  patient  standing  M’ith  a 
leg  on  either  side,  while  his  person,  from  the  neck  to  the 
floor,  is  closely  enfolded  in  a  thick  blanket,  which,  shut¬ 
ting  in  the  steam,  alloMs  it  to  flow  round  his  body. 
Three  or  four  bricks,  made  re<i-hot  in  the  grate  of  the 
room,  are  to  be  dropped,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  pail,  to 
gi-nerate  fresh  steam,  till  finally  the  effect  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  vapor  hath  may  last  from  ten  to  twelve 
inintifes.  Chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  lumbago,  ill- 
con<litioned  sores,  ulcers,  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the 
skin,  are  the  principal  complaints  in  which  this  kind  of 
a  hath  is  most  serviceable.  See  Fumigation.  — 6.  Medi¬ 
cated  Baths.  Tliis  variety  of  baths  consists  of  either  hot 
water  impregnated  with  iron,  potassa,  ammonia,  or  other 
mineral  or  earthy  matters;  or  they  are  compowed  of 
g.aseous  vapor,  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  mode  already 
explained  under  Vapor  Bath.  Chalybeate  and  saline 
baths,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
spas,  are  made  by  dissolving  the  salts  known  to  exist 


in  those  M-aters,  an<l  letting  the  patient  use  them 
hot,  tlie  t(Mnperaturo  varying  from  84®  to  90®.  A 
Sulphur  Bath  i«  produced  by  the  sulphuric  acid  gas, 
which  is  allowed  to  circle  round  the  patient’s  body,  be¬ 
ing  confined  there,  and  kept  from  the  head  and  face  by 
a  blanket.  The  Kitro-Murialic  Acid  Bath  is  efl'ected 
either  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  mixing  the  acids  M’ith 
M'ater,  and  sponging  the  body  M’ith  the  solution  ;  and  the 
Amni'miacal  Bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  pound  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  bathtui  of  M-arin  M  ater.  All 
these  kinds  of  baths  require  great  care  and  tnuch  cautioji 
in  their  use,  and  can  only  be  eflectually  employed  in 
public  hospitals,  Mhere  proper  apparatus  are  kept  for 
the  purpose,  or  under  the  eye  of  a  surgeon.  Inveterate 
skin-diseases  are  the  chief  affei  tioiis  for  Mhich  medicated 
baths,  Mhether  liquid  or  vapor,  are  used. — 7.  Shower 
Bath.  It  is  a  very  useful  form  ol  applying  Mater,  either 
Mann,  tepid,  or  cold,  to  the  body ;  and,  in  the  latter  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  a  highly  invigorating  pnicess.  But  as  the 
benefit  derived  is  consequent  on  tlio  sudden  and  quick 
fall  of  Mater,  only  one  slioMer  sliould  be  taken  at  a 
time,  a  second  shock  producing  more  harm  than  benefit. 
The  shower  bath  should  be  taken  early  in  the  morning; 
other  parts  of  the  day,  though  not  hortful.  are  by  no 
means  so  beneficial.  'Ihose  persons  afraid  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  head  by  the  sudGen  fall  of  water,  should 
wear  a  conical  oil-skin  cap,  an<l  stand  with  the  feet  im¬ 
mersed  in  Maim  Mater.  Neuralgic  aftectioiis  of  the 
head,  with  periodical  headaches,  are  the  cases  ihat  de¬ 
rive  the  most  benefit  from  the  shoMer  bath  ;  and  though 
it  has  been  tried  M'ith  some  benefit  in  cases  of  insanity, 
it  is  as  a  general  tonic  to  the  system  that  the  shower 
bath  is  must  efficacious.  In  apoplectic  patients,  its  use 
is  decidedly  ohje«  tionable. — A^persiem.  or  Douche.  Bath. 
The  value  of  cold  Mater,  daslied  suddenly  over  the  frame, 
or  directed  in  a  steady,  broad  stream  on  some  particular 
part,  is  very  great.  The  cases  in  Mhlcli  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  is  beneficial  are  very  numerous ;  the  folloM'- 
ing  are  a  few  of  the  most  important :  —  M  here  the  mus¬ 
cular  i«tM’er  of  a  leg  or  aim  is  impaired  from  long  inac¬ 
tion  ;  ill  cases  of  fracture,  dislocation,  lianduging,  sprains, 
uiul  from  partial  paralysis,  or  chrmiic  rhenrnalisin.  a 
stream  of  cold  M’ater  directed  on  the  part  from  a  M-ater- 
iug-can  without  the  rose,  —  if  the  jiatient  sits  ou  the 
grouiiil,  and  the  operator  stamls  on  a  table,  and.  elevat¬ 
ing  the  can,  gives  the  M-ater  a  fall  of  several  feet, — 
is  reiiilered  particularly  serviceable  if  tiie  circulation 
is  quickly  re.stored  to  tlie  part  by  several  minutes 
of  dry  rubbing.  8ucli  a  mode  of  practice,  if  rejieated 
for  some  days.  Mith  vigorous  friction  afterMards.  Mill 
restore  action  to  the  most  indolent  muscles.  The  other 
ca.se.s  in  Mhich  cohl-Matcr  a.*‘persions  are  singularly  efi. 
cacioiis,  are  poisonings  from  opium,  laurel  Mater,  jii  u."* 
sic  acid,  in  tetanus,  trismus  or  lockeil  jaw,  hysteria,  and 
suffocation  from  noxious  gases.  The  Bouche  is  a  modern 
Hydropathic  phrase,  ami  inrans  in  its  general  principle 
the  same  thing  as  a8]>erHion,  only  carried  a  little  further 
than  is  always  agreeable  to  patients.  The  Douche  is 
either  an  ascending  or  a  descending  of  M’ater.  In  the 
former,  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  tube  attac  hed  to  a  reser¬ 
voir,  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  injected  up  the  vagina  or 
the  rectum,  for  tlie  cure  of  uterine  and  otlier  discharges, 
and  to  overcome  an  obstinate  c(inslii>ation.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  a  downward  column  of  Mater  is  directed  on  the  hip, 
shoulders,  loins,  or  Mherever  needed,  for  the  affections 
above  enumerated.  —  9.  Wet  Sheet.  This  is  quite  a  mod¬ 
ern  innovation  iu  prmtice.  and  forms  an  important 
agent  in  the  Hydropathic  system  of  treatment.  Almost 
every  kind  of  diseate  has  l>een  recoininended  as  suited 
to,  and  deriving  benefit  tr»>m,  this  species  of  bath:  rheu¬ 
matism  and  cutane<»us  diseases  in  particular.  A  large 
sheet  is  immersed  iu  cold  water,  and  instantly  M’rapped 
round  the  patient's  person;  a  succession  of  blankets  aru 
heaped  over  the  sheet,  the  patient  jdaced  in  bed.  and, 
with  only  his  face  uncovered,  a  mass  of  bed-c!i'thes 
thrown  over  him,  Mhere  he  lies  incapable  of  motion  till 
the  copious  sweat  that  hdiows  has  entirely  passed  off. — 
See  Htdropathy. —  See  Therm.®. 

Baihoiii'eler,  an  iiistruinent  for  determining  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  See  A'uture,  Mar.  30,  1876. 

n.  A  small  van,  or  wooden 
apartment,  constructed  ou  wheels,  and  drawn  into  the 
waier,for  the  convenience  ol  persons  bathing,  in  which 
they  undress  and  dress  tiieniselves, 

Bal  ll'l  11^*1  ub«  n.  A  vessel  used  for  bathing,  generally 
made  ol  either  wood,  zinc,  iron,  or  tin. 

Batli'-metHl,  an  alloy  ot  4)^  oz.  zuic  and  1  Ib.copjier. 

Batliori,  Stephen,  king  of  Volaml,  who  was 

elected  in  place  of  Henry  of  Valois,  1576.  B  wasaprince 
of  great  abilities.  Under  his  rule  the  Ukraine  began  to 
receiver  from  the  state  of  devastation  in  w  hich  it  had 
long  lain,  ami  the  Co^^sacks  were  regularly  organized. 
He  foumled  the  univerMty  of  W  ilna,  and  i».  15^6.  Mis 
name  was  tarnished  by  tlie  infamy  of  his  ni*‘ce.  Eliza¬ 
beth  B.y  M’ife  of  Count  Nadahdy.  By  means  of  hirge 
bribes,  .‘<he  imhicod  nn  old  inan-Nervant  ami  twn  female 
servants  to  ki<lnap  and  convey  to  her.  either  by  strata¬ 
gem  or  force,  young  girl.*<  from  the  m  jglib(.>ring  country, 
whom  she  slowly  put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  her 
castle  by  the  most  horrible  tortures.  It  is  related,  that, 
on  a  certaiti  occa.sion,  having  violently  struck  one  of  her 
victims,  the  blood  spirte<l  up  into  her  own  face,  and.  as 
she  fancied,  left  the  skin  whiter  when  it  was  wiped  «>tf. 
An  infernal  idea  instantly  possessed  her.  Slie  invited 
to  a  grand  banquet  all  the  young  girls  round  about,  ami 
causetl  300  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  being  under  the 
impression  that  a  bath  of  blood  would  renew*  her  youth. 
So  monstrous  a  story  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  it  at 
least  show's  tliatshe  was  believed  capable  of  it.  Inquiry 
was  at  length  mit<le  into  the  appalling  rumors,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  this  female  fiend  bad  murdered,  in 
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cold  blood,  not  fewer  than  650  mnidens.  The  domestics; 
who  assisted  her  were  either  beheaded  or  burned  alive. 
The  countess,  who  merited  certainly  the  greater  punish- 
inont,  died  (juietly  in  1614,  in  her  fortress  of  Bsej,  where 
slie  had  been  confined  for  life. 

But-liorse«  {haw'UOrs,)  n.  [Fr.  6d/,  a  pack-saddle.]  The 
horse  belonging  to  an  officer,  or  to  the  baggage-train. 

Macauhiy. 

[Gr.,  depth.]  {RhH.)  A  term  applied  to  a  low, 
tame,  an<i  creeping  style.  This  application  of  the  word 
was  introdncetl  by  Swift,  wlio,  in  his  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry,  opjumes  the  bathos  to  the  sublime.. 

na(ll'-ro4»tii,  n.  An  apartment  used  for  bathing. 

18uth'»sht*l>a,  (iScrt>.)  the  wife  of  Uriah.  David  first 
committed  adultery  with  her,  then  caused  her  husband 
to  be  slain,  and  afterwards  took  her  to  wife.  The.se  sins 
displeaseil  Jehovah,  who  sent  the  prophet  Natlian  to 
David,  with  the  paraljle  of  tlio  ewe  Iamb.  David  bitterly 
repented,  but  yet  was  punished.  B.  was  tlie  mother  of 
Solomon,  whose  succession  to  the  tlirone  she  took  pains 
to  secure-  She  is  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  .Adonijah,  in  the  title  of  Psa.  li,  and  among  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  Uhrist,  (Matt.  i.  6.) 

Catti  Sprin;&*s,in  Berkley  co.,  Virginia,  is  a  mild  car¬ 
bonated  water;  temperature  73“^  F. 

Itath^stoiie,  n.  See  Oolite. 

Bath'iirnt,  Allen,  EvaL,  an  English  statesman,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  opponent  of  the  me}i.sure.s  of  Sir  Ut)bert  Walpole's 
ministry,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Pope. 
Atldison,  and  the  other  great  writers  of  the  time.  B. 
1684;  n.  1775. 

B.,  Henry.  Earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1714.  lie  was 
made,  in  1771,  Lord  High  Ciuiucellor  uj'  England,  and 
wa.s  author  of  tlie  Theory  of  PrUence,  &c.  D.  1794. 

Batli'iir.Hi,  a  town  of  W.  Afric:i,  on  the  S.  .side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Gambia;  cap.  of  the  British  possessions 
on  that  river,  and  seat  of  a  civil  lieutenant-governor; 
Lat-  13°  2S'  N.,  Lon.  16°  35'  W.  It  stands  on  the  E.  end 
of  St.  Mary’s  Island,  a  low  and  swampy  spot,  about  4  m. 
long,  and  3  broad.  The  main  street  i.s  occupied  with 
European  stores  and  private  <iweliing8  ;  the  other  streets 
are  lined  mostly  with  African  huts,  enclosed  within 
gardens.  £xp.  Gum-Senegal,  hides,  bees’- wax,  ivory,  gold, 
tortoise-shell,  rice, cotton,  .African  teak, camwood,  palm- 
oil,  Ac.  TheBritivsh  estaldished  a  settlement  here  in  1816. 
/’"p.  about  7,000,  of  which  about  200  only  are  Europeans. 

Batll'lirMt,  a  town  of  Australia,  in  the  gold  region  of 
the  Macquarrie  River,  120  in.  from  Syilney.  Pop.  about 
8,000. 

Batti'iirst^  a  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Brunswick,  on  Bathurst  Bay  ;  Lat.  47°  37'  N. ;  Lon.  65° 
45'  W.  7bp.  about  2,500. 

Batll'urst^  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Lat.  75° 
N.,  Lon.  100°  \V.  It  w'as  discovered  by  Sir  E.  Parry. 

Batti'iirfst  Inlet,  in  British  N.  America;  Lat.  67°  30' 
N. :  Lon.  109°  W. 

Batli'iirst  Islan<t,  off  N.  AiLstralia.  120  m.  W.  of 
Port  Essington.  It  is  densely  wooded,  except  at  its  W. 
extremity,  which  is  samly  and  barren. 

Batli'iirst  l.iake,  in  the  central  part  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  40  m.  in  length  by  about  6  m.  wide.  The  river  (»f 
Exphuts  is  its  outlet. 

Bath'villite^  n.  (Afin.)  An  amorphous  mineral.  Dull, 
and  of  a  fawn-brown  color,  looking  somewhat  like  wood 
in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  Opaque.  Very  friable.  In¬ 
soluble  in  benzole.  Comp.  Carbon  78’43,  Iiydrogen  11*11, 
oxygen  10*46  =  100. 

Batliyl'luM,  a  native  of  .Alexandria,  rival  of  Pylades  as 
a  pantomimist,  particularly  distinguished  in  lively  and 
voluptuous  representations.  He  was  a  slave  of  Mgece- 
uas,  who  gave  him  his  liberty,  and,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Tacitus,  tlie  object  of  a  licentious  attachment 
on  his  part.  —  In  Anacreon's  odes,  a  handsome  boy  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  <d'  B.  —  Also,  a  poet  of  this 
name  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Bsithyinet'rical,  a.  Relating  to  bathymetry. 

Batiiyin'otry,  n.  [tir.  bathos,  depth,  and  metron. 
measure  ]  The  art  or  science  of  sounding,  or  measuring 
depths  in  the  sea.  —  Dana. 

Bati'4lese«  n.?;L  {Bot.)  .An  order  of  plants,  closely  allied 
to  Empelracem,  and  composed  of  a  single  succulent  and 
shrubby  plant,  Batis  maritima,  naliveofthe  West  Indie.s, 
where  it  is  occasionally  used  as  an  ingredient  in  pickles. 

BatisriiollOH-Monoeaiix,  {ha'ie.en-yol-ma\o'sn.)  for¬ 
merly  a  suburb  oi  aris,  but  now  one  of  the  .arrond.  into 
which  tliecapital  of  Franco  is  divided.  At  present  oecn- 
j)icil  by  liand.some  buildings  and  lieiisely  populated,  B. 
was,  in  1814.  an  open  space,  which  the  Prussians  under 
Bliicher  used  as  a  camp. 

Batiiidall,  a  town  of  llimlostan,  prov.  of  Rajpootana; 
Lat.  30°  12'  N.;  Lon.  74°  48'  E.  Its  vicinity  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses. 

Bal'iii^,  Abating;  excepting. 

“  Could  not  choose  an  advocate, 

Whom  I  would  sooner  hear  on  any  subject, 

BaUng  that  only  one,  bis  love,  than  you.”  —  Rov:e. 

Batin*4'kofr,  Constantine  Nicolaevitch,  an  eminent 
Russian  poet,  b.  at  Vologda,  in  1787.  His  poetry,  severe 
in  style  and  rich  in  thought,  forms  an  epw'h  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Russian  literature,  from  tlie  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  poet  of  note  who  abandoned  tlie  French  classical 
school,  wdiich  had  inspired  tlie  authors  of  Russia  from 
the  time  <)f  Catherine  II.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
life  of  romanticism  into  Russian  literature  may  be  dated 
from  the  appearance  of  the  poems  of  B.  and  Ginkoffski. 
D.  1855. 

Bati^'oan^  In  Lower  Canada,  a  river  falling  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  near  a  village  of  the  same  name,  5  m.  from 
St.  Anne. 

—A  post-village  of  Champlain  co,,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
117  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal ;  p>p.  about  1,000. 


Bat'ist*  n.  [Fr.  bathte.]  (Oim.)  A  very  fine,  thick, 
white,  linen  cloth.  It  is  made  of  the  best  white  flax, 
called  ramiy  which  is  cultivated  in  the  N.  of  France.  In 
the  13lh  century,  this  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  vogue  by  Baptista  Chambrai,  in  Flanders, 
and  the  linen  afterwards  received  from  him  the  name  of 
batiste,  or  cambric  {Unle  de  Chambrai).  Different  kinds 
of  batiste  are  called  linons.  claires.  camhHcs,  Ac.,  and 
manufactured  ruit  only  in  France  and  the  Netherlaiuls, 
but  also  in  Switzerland,  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  The 
be.st  come.s  from  India,  wliere  it  is  called  basias. 

Batlet,  71.  A  small  bat,  or  square  or  round  |nece  of 
wood  with  a  handle,  used  for  beating  linen  when  taken 
out  of  the  buck-basket. 

Bjit'l<*y,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  W.  Riding. 
CO.  York,  2  m.  E.  of  Dewsbury.  10,OUO. 

Bat'inaii.  n.  [Pers.]  {Com.)  A  weight  used  in  Persia, 
containing  40  sihrs,  equal  to  VA]/^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

—  [Fr.  a  pack-saddle.]  {Mil.)  In  the  English  army, 
when  trooj>8  are  in  the  field,  each  field-officer  has  a  sol¬ 
dier,  called  hatnutn  or  bat-horsey  who  attends  to  the 
horses,  cooking-utensils,  Ac. 

Batii*el*Ha'4:;ar  (^“Womb  of  Rocks”),  a  stony  dis¬ 
trict,  stretching  along  the  Nile  ;  Lat.  21°  to  22°  N. ;  Lon. 
30°  40'  to  31°  10'  E.  It  is  chiefly  peopled  by  Bedouin 
.Arabs. 

Bat/-net.  n.  A  net  to  put  over  the  nests  of  bats. — Bf>oth. 

Baton,  Batooii,  {l)d-tonfy  badbo?i',)  n.  [Fr.  bdton, 
for  baston;  L.  Lat.  oastuni;  Gr.  anaoastos,  a  stick  to 
carry  a  loatl  on,  from  bastazOy  to  carry.]  A  staff  or  trun¬ 
cheon;  specifically,  a  marshars  staff  of  office;  a  badge 
of  honor. 

{Her.)  A  mark  on  an  escutcheon,  denoting  bastardy, 
called  also  6ar,  har-sinistery  bevd-sinister.  batton-sinistery 
haslim’Shiiste.ry  more  properlj’  bnstard-hary  and  com¬ 
monly,  in  modern  Heraldry,  baton-sinister.  The  B.  is 
comparatively  of  im)dern  invention,  natural  cliildren 
in  earlier  times  not  having  been  permitted  to  assume 
the  arms,  or  even  the 
names  of  their  fathers. 

Sometimes  a  sovereign 
granted  permi.ssion  to 
a  bastard  to  carry  the 
bar  dexter,  in  plai'e 
of  si7}ister.  Cliarles 
VII.  of  France  allowed 
John,  the  Bastard  of 
Orleans,  for  his  valor 
against  the  EngUsli,  to 
turn  his  sinister  trav¬ 
erse  to  the  dexter,  with 
which  he  and  his  is.sue 
afterwards  bruised  the 
arms  of  Orleans,  as 
<lukos  of  Longueville. 

The  same  privilege  was 
grante«i  to  James,  Earl 
of  .Murray,  (natural  son 
of  King  James  V.  of 
Scotland.)  by  his  sister 
Queen  Mary,  and  ho 
thenceforth  carrieil  the  Lion  and  tressure  of  Scotland 
thus  bruise<l,  (piartered  w’ith  tlie  femlal  arms  of  the 
earldom  of  Murray.  (See  Pig.  313.)  In  modern  practice, 
the  baton  does  not  touch  the  extremities  of  the  shield, 
or  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  paternal  arms  are  placed, 
but  is  coupedy  that  is,  cut  short  at  the  end.  —  See  Gobbon- 

ATED  BORDURE. 

Batoiii,  PoMPEO,  {ha-to'iUy)  an  Italian  painter,  b.  at 
Lucca,  1708.  His  works,  the  best  of  which  is  Simon  the 
Sorcerer  contrndiyig  with  St.  PCer.  are  celebrated  for 
their  truthfulness,  character,  and  coloring.  D.  1786. 

Bat'oiiiiior«  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  to  the  elected 
president  of  the  order  of  the  French  advocates.  —  See 
Barreau. 

Bntoii  Rous'C,  in  Louisianay  a  post-town,  seat  of 
justice  of  East  baton  Rouge  parish,  and  formerly  cap 
of  the  State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  150  in.  above  New  Or¬ 
leans  by  the  river.  B.  li.  is  situated  in  a  district  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  cotton, 
sugar,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  Ac.  Pop.  6,498. — 
During  the  Civil  War,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1861. 
a  detachment  of  300  Confe<k*rate  troop.s  from  New  Or- 
lean.s  seized  the  arsenal  here,  and  obtained  from  it  50,000 
stand  of  small  arms,  4  howitzers.  20  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery, one  6 and  one  12-pounder  field-battery,  300  bids, 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  munitions 
of  war.  On  the  2l6t,  the  State  legislature  was  convened 
here,  when  the  Confederate  flag  was  raised  over  the 
Capitol.  On  the  23»d,  the  members  of  the  Convention 
met,  and  on  the  26tli  passed  a  State  Ordinance  of  Seces¬ 
sion.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1S62,  B.  K.  w’as  captured  by 
a  Union  flotilla  forming  part  of  Farragut's  8(juadroii ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  Ang.  following,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
Confederate  force  of  about  5,000  men,  under  General 
Breckinridge;  who,  after  a  short  but  severe  battle  of 
two  hours,  wore  repulsed,  and  had  to  retreat.  Be.sides 
their  CJunmamler.  General  Williams,  the  loss  of  the 
Union  troops  in  tliis  action  was  rep«u“ted  at  82  killed. 
256  wounded,  an<l  34  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
nnt  known;  lint  the  Nationals  captured  about  100  pris¬ 
oners.  The  city  was  soon  afterward  (Aug.  23)  evacuated 
by  tlie  U.  S.  forces. 

Baton  111,  {ba'toom.)  a  seaport  of  Turkey  in  .Asia,  jirov. 
Trebizonde,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Lat.  41°  38'  41"  N.,  Lon.  41°  38'  55" 
K.  It  possesses  a  fine,  deep  harbor.  Transferred  to 
Russia  in  1878,  under  the  Berlin  treaty,  i^ojy.abt.  3,000. 

Bnli'a'c'liia,  Batracuians.  Amphibia,  n.  pi.  {Zool.) 
A  class  of  animals  which  were  long  confounded  with 


Fig.  313. 

EARL  OF  MI’RRAT’S  ARMS. 
(With  bar  dexter.) 


reptilia.  When  young,  they  breathe  hy  hranchias,  or 
gills,  and  resemble  fishes  in  the  general  conformation 
of  the  body;  but  they  change  their  forms  and  acquire 
lungs  before  becoming  adult.  Like  fishes  and  reptiles, 
they  are  cold-blooded  animals,  their  circulation  Is  in¬ 
complete,  and  their  respiration  comparatively  inactive. 
The  skin  is  nuked  or  unarmed,  the  skeleton  very  incem- 
plete,aiid  the  heart  is  composed  of  a  single  ventricleand 
two  auricles.  In  their  external  form  they  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  some  resembling  lizards,  and  even  serpents,  but 
generally  the  bo<iy  is  fiat,  short,  and  thick,  without  a 
tail,  with  well-developed  limbs.  The  young  B.  are 
known  by  the  name  of  tadpolejs,  or  tetrads,  and  are 
formed  for  an  aquatic  life;  at  birth  they  have  a  tail, 
but  no  feet;  gills  projecting  externally  (AV^/.  314,  1),  and 
their  skeleton  is  cartilaginou.s.  Hut  in  most  B-,  these 
branchise  soon  wither  away  and  disappear,  although  the 
aquatic  life  continues;  for  the  tadpole  has  internal 
braiichia),  like  fishes,  us  well  as  external  {Pig.  314,2); 


Fig.  314. 

these  fixed  or  internal  branchiae,  in  the  tadpole,  are 
attached  under  the  neck  to  cartilaginous  arches  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hyoid  bones,  and  are  protected  by  the  skin; 
the  w’ater  reaches  them  by  the  cavity  of  the  month,  and 
escapes  by  one  or  two  orifices  situated  under  the  neck. 
In  the  tadpole  of  the  frog,  the  hind  feet  appear  first 
{Ftg.  314,  3),  and  they  become  of  some  length  before  the 
fore-feet  are  visible ;  these  appear  later  (  Pig.  314, 4).  In 
the  salamanders  it  is  the  reverse;  finally,  in  the  siren, 
the  hind  legs  never  appear.  The  tail  of  the  tadpole  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  the  salamander  and  protcus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  body;  but  in  frogs,  and  in  many  others,  the 
tail  wastes  away  and  disappears (i^/^r. 31 4, 5  and  6).  About 
the  same  time  the  lungs  apjiear,  nml  begin  to  perform 
their  functions,  so  that  at  this  period  the  tadpole  is 
strictly  an  ampliibious  animal ;  but  althongli  this  strictly 

^  ainjdubiuus  state  continues  in  some,  in  general  it  does 
not;  the  gills  disappear,  and  in  the  adult  tiiere  remain 
no  traces  of  such  an  apparatus.  In  the  B..  the  lungs 
are  two,  equal,  ami  the  heart  is  composed  of  only  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle.  In  the  higher  forms,  the  ver¬ 
tebra?  are  convex. at  one  end,  and  concave  at  the  other; 
but  in  some  cases  the  vertebrae  are  concave  at  both  ends. 
The  principal  families  comprised  in  the  class  of  B.,  are 
Raniile  (or  frog),  UvLoiD.E(or  tree-toad),  Salamanbri- 
DiE,  and  SiRENiD^,  q.  v. 

Batra'diiaii,  n.  and  a.  {Zool.)  An  animal  of,  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  an  animal  of.  tlie  class  Batrachia. 

Bat'raolioid,  a.  [Gr.  5aD*ac/<os,afrog,  nmlridoSy  shape.] 
Of  frog-like  form. 

BatracliolitOH,  (baidraTho-lites.)n.  pi.  [Gr.  hntrachoSy 
a  frog,  and  lithos,  stone.]  {Geol.)  Fossil  remains  of  frogs 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  onler.  The  skeletons, 
vestiges  of  the  soft  parts,  and  imprints  of  the  feet  of 
several  genera  of  true  batracliians,  occur  in  the  tertiary 
strata.  In  the  jiliocene  deposits  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  at  (Eningen,  and  in  the  paper-coal  of  the  Eifel, 
several  species  of  frog,  toad,  and  newt  liave  been  found. 
Fossil  fr(»g8,of  a  small  species  very  .‘similar  to  the  recent, 
abound  in  a  dark  shale  overlaid  by  basalt,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bombay. 

Batraolioiiiyoni'ac1iy,n.  [Gr.  hatrachom7iomoc?\iay 
from  batrachoSy  frog,  musy  mouse,  and  maclte.  battle.] 
{Lit.)  Literally,  a  buttle  of  frogs  and  mice.  It  is  tlio 
title  of  a  Greek  mock-heroic  poem,  usually  ascribed  to 
Homer,  but  without  any  good  foundation.  It  seems  to 
be  indeed  a  parody  upon  the  Iliad;  and  the  contests  of 
the  animals,  their  single  combats,  the  intervention  of 
tlie  gods,  ami  other  Homeric  incidents,  are  described  with 
much  humor. 

Batraolioph'ag'OiiA,  a.  [Gr.  hatrachns.  frog,  and 
phagein.  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  frogs. —  Quart.  Review. 

BatracliO!^»'|>eriiiiim,  71.  [Qr.  batrachos,  n  frog. and 
spermoy  a  seed.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fitga- 
ccfp,  consisting  of  delicate,  flexible,  branched  gelatinous 
plants  of  a  green,  yellow,  red,  or  purple  color,  resembling 
somewhat  the  ova  of  the  frog.  They  occur  in  clear, 
slow  ly  running  fresh-water  streams,  and  tlieir  surface  is 
covered  with  minute  hairs,  which  give  tliein  a  beautiful 
appearance  when  placed  under  the  micro8co|)G. 

Batra<*liii)4«  Froo-Fi.sh,  ti.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Lophidte. 
The  head  is  of  great  size,  and  flattened  horizontally, 
which  gives  the  fish  an  appearance  like  tlie  head  of  a 
frog.  The  species  inhabit  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
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lie  in  ambush  in  the  satid,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
those  fish  on  which  they  prey.  Tlio  grunting  frog-rtsli, 
B.  grunniens,  iniiabiting  the  Indian  and  Aiuerican  seas, 
is  peculiar  for  the  noise  it  makes  when  taken.  This  is 
like  the  grunting  of  a  pig,  and  ari.ses  from  the  animal 
expelling  air  from  the  internal  cavities,  through  the 
mouth  and  gill-daps. 

n.  A  Dutch  island  of  the  Moluccas,  S.W. 
of  Gilulo.  Area,  about  900  sq.  m.  Lat.  0°  35'  S.,  Lon. 
127°  35'  E.  Chief  town,  Batshian,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  a  pop,  «)f  about  1,200. 

UalM'ter,  Kut'ter,  n.  {Sports.)  A  per¬ 
son  who  uses  the  hat  when  playing  at  base-ball  or  cricket. 

Bats'tcr,  n.  {Sports.)  Same  {is  Batsman. 

in  New  Jersey,  a  post  village  of  Burlington  co., 
on  a  river  of  tlie  same  mime, 40  m.  S.E.  of  Camden. 

BaI'kIo  liiver,  flows  through  Burlington  co.,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  empties  into  Little  Egg  Ilarlior. 

A  form  of  gjis-lmrner  with  a  slit  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  gjis  issuing  from  this  burns  in  a  flame 
shaped  like  a  bat's  wing.  —  Fruficis. 

Btit'tti.  H.  [Hindoo  battah,  extra  allowance  to  troops  in 
the  fiehh]  {Mil.)  An  allowance  formerly  made  to  the 
oflicers  in  the  service  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 
above  their  regular  pay.  The  effect  of  the  late  annilga- 
matiou  of  the  K;ist  India  and  royal  regiments,  has  been 
to  cause  an  entire  alteration  in  the  system  of  batta  al¬ 
lowances. 

Bsit tnliiti,  (6a/-/a'ia,)  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  La¬ 
hore,  in  an  open  plain,  26  m.  N.E.  of  Umritsir  ;  l.at.  30° 
43'  N.,  Lon.  75°  6'  E.  It  is  considered  the  healthiest 
pliice  in  the  Punjab. 

Ba.ttali2i«  (6a^-taryti),  n.  [Fr.  5a/aj7?< ;  It.  ; 

Lat.  battalia.]  {Mil.)  The  order  of  batllc;  general  dis¬ 
positions  of  troojis,  their  divisions,  sub-divisions,  &c.,  in 
readiness  for  action. 

Next  moruiug  the  king  put  hla  army  into  huttaUn.” 

Lord  Clarendon. 

Battalion«(6af-faryun,)n.  [Fr.  hataillon,  from  hataille, 
Lat.  battuere,  to  beat  ]  {Mil.)  A  l)ody  of  men  arrayed 
for  battle.  Sp«*ciflcally,  a  body  of  infantry.  In  tlie  L.  S. 
Army,  it  consists  of  two,  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  comp.t- 
nies,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  coiniminded  by 
the  senior  ofticer  present.  The  number  of  enlisted  men 
ill  the  battalion  varies  from  luO  to  I.OOO,  in  accordance 
with  the  minimum  or  nniximuni  organization  of  the 
Army.  Id  the  fleld,  the  Army  is  divided  into  separate 
orgiinizations,  as  follows,  viz:  Army  Corps,  Divisions, 
Brigades,  Regiments,  and  Battalions. —  In  whatever 
nninuer  the  armies  of  Europe  differ  in  other  particuhirs, 
they  seldom  dep:irt  very  fiir  from  a  mean  of  1.000  men 
per  B.  Two  or  more  of  these  units  combine  to  form  a 
regiment.  The  B.  in  England  is  commanded  by  a 
Otlonel ;  in  France,  by  a  Chef  de  hataillon  ;  it  is  usually 
in  England,  and  generally  in  France,  Italy,  Ac.,  divided 
into  ten  companies. 

B<ittnl'ioiie<l,  a.  Formed  or  drawn  up  into  battalions. 

Battiin'ta,  an  island  in  the  Asi:itic  sirchipelago ;  area, 
about  200  sq.  m.;  Lat.  0°  56'  S.,  Lon,  130°  25'  E. 

Bat'tan.  See  Sumatra. 

Bat'taszok,  a  imirket-town  of  TInngary,  county  Tolna, 
on  tlie  W.  of  the  Danube;  p^>p.  6,120. 

Battoeol'lali,  a  maritime  town  of  Hindosbin,  prov. 
Canara:  Lat.  13°  56'  N. ;  Lon.  74°  37'  E. 

Bat  tel,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  trial  or  coml)at  formerly  al¬ 
lowed  by  tlie  law,  in  military,  criminal,  or  civil  "cases, 
where  the  defeiitlaiit  might  flght  with  the  plaintiflT;  the 
result  proving  whether  he  wsis  culpable  or  innocent. 
This  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  only  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46. 

Bat'td,  V.  i.  [0.  Kng.  bat,  increase,  and  A.  S.  dcrl,  deal, 
portion  ]  To  be  indebLxl  to  the  buttery  of  a  college  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  for  provisions  and 
drink. 

— To  keep  terms  at,  or  re^^ide  in,  the  university. 

— 71.  Provisions  and  drink  received  by  Oxford  students 
from  a  college  buttery,  and  also  the  costs  of  the  same. 

Bal'toler,  Bat'tlkr,  n.  A  student  at  Oxford  univer¬ 
sity  who  stands  indebted  in  the  college-hooks  for  pro¬ 
visions  and  drink  received  from  the  buttery; — formerly, 
one  w'iio  paid  for  nothing  but  wliat  he  called  for,  cor- 
re8p«»nding  nearly  to  a  sizar  at  Cambridge. —  Wright. 

— A  stutlent  who  keeps  terms,  or  resides  at,  the  university. 

Bat  ten,  {bdt'tn,)  v.  a.  To  make  fat  by  good  feeding; 
to  feeil  plenteously. 

*'  BatC’ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night.*’ — ifilton. 

— To  fertilize  soil;  to  enrich  land. 

“  The  meadows  here,  with  batt'ning  ooze  enrich'd.'*— PAi'b’p*. 

— r.  I.  To  grow'  fjit ;  to  become  obese ;  to  live  in  pampered 
indulgence  or  luxury. 

“  The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep. 

Indulge  his  sloth,  and  baCten  on  his  sleep.*'— 

Bnt'teu,  n.  [From  Fr.  baton,  a  stick  or  club.]  ((Tir- 
pentry.)  A  scantling  of  stuff,  from  2  to  7  inches  broad, 
and  from  %  to  2U  ins.  thick.  Battens  are  employed  in 
the  boarding  of  floors,  and  also  upon  walls,  in  order  to 
secure  the  latlis  on  which  the  plaster  is  laid. 

{Mar.)  Battens  are  thin  pieces  of  oak  or  fir  nailed  to 
the  miustheada  an<l  to  the  midship  part  of  the  yards. 
Battms  of  the  hatches  are  a  sort  of  long  narrow  laths, 
scantlings  of  woo<ien  stuff,  or  straightened  hoops  of 
casks.  They  serve,  by  the  help  of  nailing,  to  confine  the 
edges  of  the  tarpanling  cbise  down  to  the  sides  of  the 
hatchways,  to  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  the 
lower  compartments  of  a  ship  during  a  storm. 

{Mech.)  The  swing  utensil  of  a  loom,  by  which  the 
weft  or  woof  is  struck  home,  and  in  which  the  shuttle 
runs. 

Bat'tenin?,  n.  fArc;i.)  The  act  of  fixing  battens  to 
walls,  in  order  to  secure  the  laths  over  which  the  plaster 


is  laid  ;  or,  the  battens  in  the  state  of  being  fixed  for 
that  purpose. 

Bat'teitkill  River,  rises  in  Vermoit,  and,  running 
W.,  falls  into  the  Hudson,  in  Washington  co.,  in  E. 
New  York. 

Bat'teiivillo,  in  New  17>*'A-,  a  pust-villago  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.,  38  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Bat'ter,  7i.  {Sports.)  Same  as  Batsman,  q.  v. 

Bat'tor,  V.  a.  [Fr.  battre,  from  Lat.  batttiere,  to  beat  or 
strike  down.]  To  beat  down;  to  beat  or  strike  against; 
to  beat  with  successive  blows:  to  beat  with  violence;  to 
demolish  ;  —  specifically,  to  pound  or  shutter  with  artil¬ 
lery  ;  as,  to  batter  a  wall. 

“Bvitanuia  tfaere.  the  fort  in  vain 
Bad  batter'd  beeu  with  golden  r&in.'*— TTaNer. 

— To  wear  or  impair  wiili  beating,  orby  useor  hard  usage; 
to  attack  witli  engines  of  Mar. 

Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street. 

Batt'ring  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet.'*— Drydcn. 

— r.  t.  (Arc/t.)  To  slope  gently  backward,  as  a  wsill  from 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Bat 'tor,  n.  [Fr.  battre,  to  beat.]  {Otokery.)  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  several  ingredients  beaten  together  with  some 
liquid:  as,  a  5afif:r-pudding. 

“One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  tried 
Turkey  poults  fresh  from  lb’  egg  in  batter  fried.*'— Atap. 

{Arch.)  An  inclination  or  sloping  backvvard  of  the 
face  ofa  wall. — 

{Mil.)  A  caimouade  against  a  fortress  by  heavy  ord¬ 
nance. 

Bat  terer,  n.  One  who  batters,  beats,  or  assaults. 

Batteriii^f-raiii,  (5af'br-m^,)  «.  {Mil.)  An  ancient 
military  engine  for  lettering  walls.  A  long  and  solid 
Ikmiu,  jirmed  at  one  end  with  a  metallic  nimVhead,  was 
8usp**nded  by  the  middle,  and  swung  violently  and  re- 
peatt-dly  against  the  walls  of  a  city  or  castle,  till  a  breach 
was  made.  It  was  sometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
wooden  tovver  built  upon  wheels,  and  was  ivorketl  by 
more  than  a  hundred  men;  vi’hile  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  was  filled  with  archers  and  slingers.  This  ma- 
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chine,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Ain’w,  whence  the  name, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  appears  in  sieges  on 
the  nmnumeuts  of  Rameses  II.  of  Egypt,  and  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  ami  Romans.  When  placed  upon  wheels 
and  roofcMl  over,  it  was  called  a  Ustudo.  B.  It.  were  often 
*of  great  lengtli,  the  beam  of  wood  having  at  the  end 
the  head  of  a  nim,  nnide  of  hrscss  or  iron.  They  were 
used  extensively  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  some¬ 
times  callf'd  testudines. 

Baf'tor-riilo,  71.  (.frc^.)  A  plumb-line  so  contrived, 
that,  while  the  plummet  hangs  perpendicularly,  the 
building  may  batter  or  slope,  tlie  edge  of  tlie  instrument 
being  made  to  differ  from  a  vertical  line,  in  proportion 
as  tiie  wall  is  to  taiier.  —  Francis. 

Bat't<‘rsoa,  a  town  ami  par.  of  England,  co  Surrey,  4 
III.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul'.s,  London,  of  which  city  it  now 
forms  a  suburb.  The  fliits,  called  B.  Fields,  are  now 
formed  into  afinejuiblic  park  A  suspension  britlge  con¬ 
nects  witli  Chel»ea  on  the  ojiposite  bank  of  the  Thames. 
pop.  of  town,  11,300. 

Bat  lory,  {hdCU-rc,)  n.  [Fr.  hattcrie,  ixon\  battre,  to 
beat.]  Act  of  b{ittering  or  beating. 

“  Kartbly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  hatteriee." 

Locke. 

{Mil.)  A  number  of  cannon,  ranged  in  order  for  bat¬ 
tering,  and  nioniited  upon  a  raised  pbitfurm  behimi  an 
elevation  of  earth.  A  battery  of  this  sort  is  principally 
used  in  order  to  defeml  or  retain  a  position.  There  are, 
how'ever,  many  kimls  of  batteries,  distingni.sbed  by 
names,  referring  either  to  their  position  or  the  duties 
which  tliey  are  required  to  perform.  In  gun  and  hovv- 
itzer  batteries  tliere  are  embrasures  tiirougli  which  the 
firing  takes  place :  hut  mortar  batteries  have  no  open¬ 
ings.  In  field  operations,  a  B.  generally  consists  of  6 
pieces  of  onlnance,  witli  gunners,  horses,  ammunition, 
Ac.  A  B.  of  foot  artillery  is  usually  called  a  field-hat- 
tery,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  horsi*- 
artillery,  which  is  called  a  horse-battery.  —  A  Battery 
d'eofilade  is  a  B.  formed  to  sweep  tlie  wliole  length  of 
a  given  straight  line. —  Cross  batteries.  Two  batteries  so 
situated  as  to  play  on  the  same  object  at  a  given  angle. — 
Battery  en  icharpe..  A  battery  that  fires  obliipiely. — Bat¬ 
tery  de  revers,  A  battery  tluit  pl{iys  on  the  backs  of  the 
enemy —  In  battery.  A  term  signifying  a  projecting,  as 
a  gun.  into  an  embnisuro  (»r  over  a  p{irapet  in  position 
for  firing, —  Out  of  battery,  or  from  battery.  To  be  vvitli- 
druwn,  as  a  gun,  to  a  position  for  loading.  —  Battery- 
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wagon.  A  wagon  or  tumbril  used  to  transport  all  tools 
and  materials  required  for  the  repair  of  gun-carriages. 

{Mar.)  The  armament  of  heavy  guns  carried  by  a 
vessel  of  war,  and  distinguished  as  starboard  battery; 
i.  e.,  the  tiers  of  guns  in'  position  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  ship;  and  port  battery,  tliose  on  the  left-hand 
bide.  —  See  Broadsidk;  Floati.no-Battery. 

{Phy.)  The  name  of  Electrical  battery  is  applied  to  a 
combination  of  several  electrical  jars,  which  may  be 
charged  and  discharged  as  one  great  jar.  As  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  electrical  B.  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  simple  jar,  or 
Leyden  phial,  we  refer,  lor  a  full  account  of  this  important 
matter,  to  the  article  Leydkn  Jar.  —  The  Voltaic,  or 
ranic  battery,  is  an  apparatus  used  lor  protlucing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  by  cbemicul  action.  The  ju  inciples 
of  its  construction,  successive  improvements,  and  mar¬ 
vellous  applications,  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
Galvanic  Battery. 

(Xuio.)  Any  unlawful  beating  or  other  wrongful  phys¬ 
ical  violence  or  constraint,  inflicted  on  a  human  heing 
without  hi.s  consent.  A  violent  assault.  —  See  Assault. 

Bnttliyaiiy,(6Krya/t-7}e,)a  noble  Hungarian  family,  em* 
bracing  Among  its  members,  princes,  counts,  bans  of 
Croatia,  bishops,  and  other  high  dignitaries.  Of  this 
family  we  notice: 

Charles,  Prince  op  B.,  a  lieutenant-field-marshal  of 
the  German  Empire,  who  distiiiguibhod  himself  in  the 
Bavarian  War  of  Succession,  and  pi^rticularly  by  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Pfufleuhofeu,  on 
the  15th  April,  1745. 

D.,  Casimir,  Count  be  Nemeth  UjvAr,  b.  1817.  lie 
distinguished  himself  at  the  diets  of  1840  and  1S43— 44 
by  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Austrian 
schemes  of  centralization.  In  April,  1849,  alter  the 
declaration  of  independence,  he  was  appointed  Hunga¬ 
rian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  8hai'iiig  the  fortunes 
of  the  govcrninent,  he  went  to  Turkey,  was  confined  at 
Kintahia,  released  in  1851,  and  B.  at  Paris  in  1854.  ilis 
extensive  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  Austrians. 

B.,  Louis,  Count  be  Nemeth  Ujvar,  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary,  B.  at  Presburg,  in  18u9.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  houseof  peers  in  lKi9,  ami  soon  established  ttiere 
his  position  as  leader  of  tlie  opposition.  hen.  in  1848, 
the  Vienna  revolution  destroyed  tlie  unconstitutional 
administmtion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  relations  of 
Hungjiry  to  the  empire  had  likewise  to  be  re-modelled. 
The  emperor  established  an  Hungarian  responsible  min¬ 
istry,  toriiied  by  Count  Louis  Batthyaiiy.  B.  did  not 
hold  the  oflice  long,  and  afterwards  took  part  in  public 
affairs,  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  diet,  and  with  great 
moderation.  Yet,  after  the  Austrians  entered  Pesth.he 
was  arrested  in  January,  1849,  thrown  into  prison,  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  sliut  on  the  6th  Ocl.,  1849.  B. 
died  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  His  last  words  were,  “Long 
live  my  country ! 

Bat'tiii^,  71.  ((PuTTics.)  The  management  of  a  bat  in 
playing  base-ball  or  other  games  at  ball.  —  Cotton-wool 
in  slieets,  prepared  for  quilts,  Ac. ;  bat. 

Bsvt'tisli,  a.  Resembling  a  bat.  (R.) 

*'  To  beout  late  in  a  bumour."  —  Gentleman  Instructed. 

Battlo„  n.  [Fr.  hataille,  from  battre,  to  bent; 

l^it.  battuere,  to  strike  or  bruise.]  A  striking  with  re¬ 
peated  blows,  specifically,  a  fight;  an  engagement; 
contest;  conflict;  combat. 

{Mil.)  A  hostile  encounter  between  two  large  bodies 
of  troops,  or  two  armies.  In  early  times,  a  battle  was  a 
fierce,  tumultuous  contest  between  bodies  ot  men,  with¬ 
out  order  or  discipline,  the  issue  of  which  depended  upon 
the  physical  strength  or  courage  of  tlie  combatants. 
Gradually,  however,  the  superiority  of  discipline,  united 
effort,  and  the  use  of  improved  implements  of  war,  as 
opposed  to  mere  physical  strength,  began  to  be  seen, 
and  led  to  tbechanges  that  have  since  tjikeii  place  in  the 
tniining  of  armies  and  the  conduct  of  engagements. 
The  issue  of  a  battle  now  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mhich  renders  it  always  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  determine  beforehand  what  may  be  the  result. 
These  circumstances  are  constantlj' changing;  and  some¬ 
times  events,  that  no  liuinan  Misdoin  could  have  foreseen, 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  battle,  to  defeat  the  wisest 
plans  and  tlie  most  skilful  arrangements.  It  is  in  fore¬ 
seeing  and  providing  tor  tlie  various  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  that  tlie  great  skill  of  a  general 
consists;  and  though  he  may  meet  with  occasional  re¬ 
verses,  success,  in  the  long  run,  is  generally  on  the  side 
of  him  who  forms  his  plans  with  the  greatest  sagacity, 
and  executes  them  with  corresponding  vig(»r  and  ability. 
It  is  tlie  skill  of  a  generjil,  rather  than  the  courage  of 
the  soldier,  that  now  di  tcrmincs  the  event  of  a  bjittle. 
Djiring  courage,  undaunted  firmness,  the  most  activ’e  and 
ingenious  invention,  cool  calculation,  and  thorough  self- 
possession,  amid  scenes  of  treiiieinlous  agitation,  and 
utuler  the  con8ciou.snes8  that  the  fate  of  a  whole  nation 
may  depemloii  him  alone  in  the  trying  moment,  —  these 
are  the  qimlities  vvliich  a  good  general  cannot  dispense 
with  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to 
conceive  great  idejus  instantaneously,  military  genius  is, 
ill  this  respect,  the  greatest.  Griait  generals  have  there¬ 
fore  been,  in  all  ages,  tlie  objects  of  admiration;  and  as 
a  great  artist  may  be  no  example,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  altliongh  we  admire  tlie  genius  displayed  in  his 
productions,  so  we  cannot  but  bestow  the  same  kind  of 
admiration  on  the  high  intellectual  gifts  of  a  great 
general.  Few  situations,  therefore,  enable  a  man  to  ac¬ 
quire  higher  glory,  than  that  of  a  great  commander  in  a 
good  cause.  —  If  troops  meet  accidentally,  and  are  thus 
obliged  to  fight,  it  is  calledarewcoTiti’c.  Further,  battles 
are  distinguished  into  njfensive  and  defendx'e.  Of  course, 
a  battle  whh  h  is  ofl'ensive  on  one  side,  is  defensive  on 
the  other.  —  The  plan  of  the  battle  itself,  the  position 
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of  the  troon^,  Ac.,  is  called  the  order  of  hattU.  (ordre  de 
batiille).  There  are  three  maxims  as  iini)ortant  for  a 
general  us  they  are  simple  :  —  1.  Know  your  enemy,  his 
strength  and  intentions.  2.  Makeall  the  operations  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  parts  coincide,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  great  plan  of  the  buttle.  3.  Pursue  victory  to 
the  utmost. 

r.  i.  To  join  battle;  to  contend  in  fight. 

“  ‘Tis  ours  by  craft  aurl  by  surprise  to  pain  : 

'TIs  yours  to  meet  In  arms,  aud  battle  in  tbe  plain.  '—  Prior. 

— r.  a.  S<‘e  Embvttle. 

Itnt/tle,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  52  m.  S.E.  of 
London.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  the  abbey 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1067.  on  the  site  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  Here  was  deposited  ttie  famous 
Holl  of  Battle.  Abhf-y.,  in  which  document  the  names  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Norman  inviision  were  enrolled.  Pop. 
4,315. 

Bat't  I  e-array',  n.  [From  haftk  and  array.]  Array 
or  order  of  buttle;  the  disposition  of  forces  preparatory 
to  a  battle.  —  Campbell. 

“  Two  parties  of  fine  women . seemed  drawn  up  In  battle- 

array,  one  against  another."  —  Addison. 

Bat'tlo  •axe,  n.  {Mil.)  .An  ancient  weapon  of  war,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  from  the  most  remote  periods 
in  warfare,  was  made  in  two  firms  The  first  had  a 
single  edge  only,  ainl  was  simibu-  to  the  rno<bTn  hatchet ; 
the  second  had  two  edges,  and  was  sometimes  called  the 
Amazonian  axe,  from  a  supposition  that  weapons  of  this 
kind  were  used  by  those  female  warriors.  Axes  were 
much  employed  as  oflFensive  weapf>ns  by  the  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  nations.  Among  the  Homan  armies  the 
B.A.  was  not  much  used;  it  was  coii'idered  the  weapon 
of  uncivilized  nations.  At  the  siege  '‘f  the  Roman  capi¬ 
tal  by  the  (biuls,  Brennus  is  reprcsente<i  as  being  armed 
with  a  battle-axo,  and  Ammianus  Mircellinus,  several 
centuries  afterwards,  describes  aii  armed  body  of  Gauls 
as  being  all  furnished  wiili  B.-A.!<  and  swords.  In  the 
B^iyeux  tapestry,  the  English  are  represented  as  using 
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the  B.  A.  The  pnle.-axe  ( Fig.  316)  was  introduced  by  the 
Normans;  it  had  an  edge  on  one  side  and  a  sharp  point 
on  the  other.  The/i.  .4.fell  into  disuse  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century. 

Bat'tle1>orou;;:li,  in  Xorth  CiroliTia,  a  post-village 
of  Edgecomb  co.,  6l)  m.  E.  of  Ibileigh. 

Bat  He  Creek,  in  Cali  fornia,  a  P.  O.  of  Tehama  co. 

— A  small  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  River,  which  partly 
forms  the  division  between  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties. 

Bat'tle  Creek,  in  Michigan,  tbe  chief  tributary  of 
the  Kalamazoo  River,  \vhi<di,  rising  in  Eaton  co.,  falls 
into  that  river  at  the  village  of  Battle  Creek- 

— A  fine  post-town  in  a  towtiship  of  the  same  name,  of 
Calhoun  co.,  120  m.  \V.  of  Detroit,  and  13  W.  of  Mur- 
slmll;  pop.  in  1870.  6,476. 

Bat'tle  Creek,  in  Tennejtsee.  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

Bat'tlecloor,  n.  [»Sp.  balalbulbr.  combatant,  from  6a- 
txiUa^  combat,  from  Lat.  ba/luere.  to  thump,  strike.] 
(G'aw?,*?.)  An  instrument  used  to  strike  a  ball  or  shuttle¬ 
cock.  The  B.  is  generally  racquet-shaped,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  palm  or  flat  board  and  a  thin  hanjUe.  The 
palm  is  sometimes  coiLstructed  of  wood,  at  others  of 
stretched  parchment  or  vellum. 

Bat'tlefielcl,  n.  The  place  or  ground  where  a  battle 
has  been  fouglit. 

Battle  Field,  in  a  village  of  Lauderdale  co. 

Battle  Oroiliid,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cherokee 
co..  130  in.  N.N.W.  of  Milledgevillc. 

Battle  Oroiind,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe  co.,  6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Lafayette. 

Bat'tleiiient,  n.  [It.  battagliere.  from  hattaglia,  a  bat¬ 
tle.]  {Arch.)  A  wall  raised  on  a  building  or  fortified 
place,  ami  furnished  with  openings  or  embrasures  to  look 
through,  or  to  discharge  missile  weapons  through.  The 
rising  parts  of  the  parapet  are  called  mrWows  or  co/)C5, 
and  the  open  spaces  are  called  crenels,  loops,  or  e»?6m- 
sures.  The  purpose  of  the  contrivance  is,  that  a  soldier 
may  shelter  himself  behind  the  merlon  while  he  shoots 
and  observes  the  enemy  through  the  crenels.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  of  great  antiquity;  it  has  been  found  represented 
in  various  forms  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh  and  Ly- 
cia,  and  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  and  exists  in  many 
remaining  walls  and  towers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
besides  those  of  the  mediaeval  jieriod.  B.  were  also 
largely  given  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  way  of  ornament,  where  they  are  often 
richly  panelled  or  pierced  with  circles,  trefoils*,  quatre- 
foi)s,  &c.  On  fortifications,  the  B.  are  generally  quite 
plain,  as  jn  fig.  317,  or  pierced  with  only  a  very  narrow, 
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cruciform,  or  upright  opening,  the  ends  of  which  some¬ 
times  terminate  in  circles  called  oeillets,  through  which 
archers  could  take  aim. 


Bat'tlemetito<l,  a.  Having  battlements. 

Bat'tlo-pieoe,  n.  {Paint.)  A  picture  descriptive  of  a 
fight  or  battle.  Animated  descrijitions  of  battles  and 
coJiilials  afford  subjects  of  peculiar  energy  to  painting 
as  well  as  to  poetry;  for  in  general  we  love  that  which 
excites  emotion,  and  keeps  the  imagination  in  full  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  painter  of  battles  who  possesses  genius, 
may  express  passions  and  character  in  his  leading  fig¬ 
ures,  althougii.  from  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  it  may 
be  more  diffirult  to  preserve  unity  of  rliuracter,  and  to 
direct  the  action  to  one  end,  in  battle.s  than  in  historical 
jiictures  of  a  more  quiet  nature.  In  B.  P.  tlie  artist  has 
8co|)e  to  give  animation,  spirit,  and  action  to  his  figures 
and  horses;  while  a  bold  and  vigorous  style,  with  firm 
and  decisive  touches,  and  freedom  of  outline,  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  high  finishing,  delicate  pem  illing,  or  Uio  deter¬ 
mined  outline,  unless  in  cabinet-sized  jiictures  of  a  few 
figures.  The  battle-painter  of  talent  will  place  the  he¬ 
roes  of  his  action  in  striking  or  affecting  situations,  and 
thereby  decide  the  point  of  time  that  his  j)ii*ture  repre¬ 
sents.  Among  the  greatest  paintings  of  tliis  kind,  are 
the  battle  of  Constantine,  sketched  by  Raphael,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Giulio  Romano;  Lebrun’s  battles  of  Alexander  ; 
and  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  by  Rubens.  In  smaller 
scenes,  such  as  6kirmish‘*s  and  surjirises,  Antonio  Tem- 
jieste,  Hans  Snellink,  Bet.  Snyders,  Falcone,  Phil.  Wou- 
vermans,  Ac.,  are  ilistinguished.  The  most  eminent  of 
recent  battle-painters  are  Horace  Vernet  and  Ingres. 
n.  Conflict;  encounter;  battle,  (o.) 

Hat'ton,  n.  See  Batten,  and  Baton. 

Battue*  {6df-foo',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  6(d^r^,  to  beat.]  {Sport¬ 
ing.)  A  term  ajiplied  to  an  unsportsmanlike  metliod. 
adopted  by  owners  of  large  estates,  of  killing  a  great 
quantity  of  game  preserved  for  the  jiurjiuse.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  is  unaccompanied  by  any  exhibition 
of  the  skill  that  may  be  shown,  or  endurance  of  fatigue 
that  must  be  encountered,  in  the  pursuit  of  game  in  a 
fair  and  legitimate  way.  A  party  of  ten  or  a  dozen  gen¬ 
tlemen,- each  with  two  guns,  which  are  loaded  for  tiiem 
by  attendant  keepers,  sniTound  a  cojise  or  plantation  in 
which  a  great  number  of  pheasants,  hares,  aud  rabbits 
are  known  to  harbor.  Men  armed  with  long  sticks  are 
then  sent  in,  who  beat  the  bushes  in  nil  directions, 
which  causes  the  game  to  quit  their  retreat,  and  make 
Ibr  other  covers.  As  they  come  out  in  the  open  space, 
they  are  shot  down  in  all  directions  as  fast  us  the  guns 
can  lie  discliarged. 

Batture\n.  [Fr., shoals, shallows.)  {Laxo.)  An  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  bed  of  a  river  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  also  used  to  signify  the  same  elevation  when 
it  has  risen  abm't  the  surface.  The  term  is  aj)plied  prin¬ 
cipally  to  certain  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Missis¬ 
sippi.  which  are  lelt  dry  when  the  water  is  low,  and  are 
covered  again,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  the  annual 
swells.  —  Buuvier. 

Battii'ta*  n.  [It.  hattuta.  from  hattere.  to  beat.]  {Mits.) 
The  measurement  of  time  by  beating. 

Bat'tyo,  w.  {Sport.)  See  Battue. 

Bat'n  Ktian*  sovereign  of  Kaptscliak.  He  was  grand¬ 
son  of  Jenghis  Klian,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1233.  His  dominions  comprehended  all  the  Mogul  con¬ 
quests  to  the  W.  of  the  C^ispian  Sea.  After  lending  his 
assistance  to  the  grand  Khan  Oktai  in  the  conquest  of 
China,  heoverran  and  .subjugated  Rii.ssia,  which  remained 
umler  the  dominion  of  the  khans  of  Kaptschak  for  250 
years.  In  1241,  and  subsequent  years,  he  conquered  and 
wasted  PolamI  and  Hungary.  I).  1254. 

Baturin*  {ba'too-rin.)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
of  Tchernigoff.  on  theSeim,  an  afflnentof  the  Desna;  pop. 
abont5,500.  The  Hetman ofthe  UkraineCossacks resided 
liere  from  1609  to  1708.  Mazeppa  was  one  of  these. 

BatylliiA*  (  6a-ii7'«.<.)  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samos,  greatly 
belove<l  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by  Anacreon. 

Butz«n.;  p/.B^TZEN.  [Ger.]  (09m.)  A  silver  coin  with  a 
mixture  of  coppffr,  still  current  in  some  jiurts  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  is  worth  ahoiit  4  cents. 

Bail  bail I’reek,  in  Indiana,  flows  into  St.  Joseph’s 
River  a  short  distance  above  Mishawaka. 

Baii'bee*  Baw'boe*  n.  [O.  Eng.  bable;  Fr.  6a6tV)Z^.] 
A  term  given  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.  of 
England,  to  a  halfpenny. 

Baii'ble*  Baw'ble*  n.  [Fr.  babinJe,  from  the  root  of 
babe,  or  baby.]  A  child  or  baby’s  plaything;  a  trifling 
piece  of  finery;  a  gewgaw. 

“  Our  author  then,  to  please  you  in  your  way, 

Presents  you  uow  a  bawble  of  a  play.”— (JranutHe. 

Baucis*  (6att»'.ns.)  {Myth.)  An  obi  and  infirm  woman 
of  Phrygia,  who  with  her  husband  lived  in  a  small  cot¬ 
tage,  in  a  penurious  manner.  When  Jupiter  and  Mer¬ 
cury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia,  they  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  were  so  pleased  with  the  hospitality  they 
received,  that  Jupiter  changed  their  dwelling  into  a 
magnificent  temple,  of  which  B.  and  her  husband  Phi¬ 
lemon  were  ma<le  priests.  After  they  had  lived  happily 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same  hour, 


according  to  their  request  toJupiter,  that  onemightnot 
have  the  sorrow  of  following  tbe  other  to  the  grave. 
Their  bodies  were  changed  into  trees  before  the  doors  of 
the  temple. 

Baudot*  Stephen,  {ho'dai.)  a  French  engraver,  D.  at 
Blois,  1643,  whose  chief  work  i.s  a  jirint  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
from  a  painting  by  Dominichino;  D.  1716. 

Baiidisserilo,  r?.  (Chem.)  Oarhonate  of  magnesia. 

Batid'kiii,  Baiul'okin*  n.  [0.  Fr.  bnudeqxnn  :  It. 
babtacchnxn.]  Tlie  richest  kimlof  stuff  used  for  garments 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie  web  being  gold,  ami  tbe  woof  silk, 
and  emliroidered  :  made  originally  at  Babylon.  —  Nares. 

Baudric*  n.  {Mil.)  See  Bali-rick. 

Bailor*  Bruno.  (6«w'cr,)a  modern  German  Biblical  critic 
and  political  writer,  b.  at  Eisenberg.  18()h,  wlio,  at  an 
early  age,  commenced  his  theological  disquisitions  by 
reviewing  Strauss’  Life,  of  Jesu.^*,and  other  works.  Many 
of  his  works  contain  very  bob!  and  speculative  opinions, 
and  one  of  them,  i'hrisfiandy  Unveiled,  was  destroyed 
in  1843  at  Zurich,  hefore  its  publication.  In  his  Peview 
of  the  Epistles  attribxiUd  to  St.  }*ind,  he  argues  that  tho 
four  leading  ones  were  nut  written  by  the  apostle,  but 
are  the  production  of  the  2d  century.  He  is  the  author 
of  Western  Dictatorship  ;  The  Actual  Position  if  Russia; 
Germany  and  Russia  :  Ru.s.sia  and  England.  Ac. 

Banff*  in  Missouri,  a  jiost-office  of  Taney  co 

Baiisi'^o  [I''r-j  (Com.)  A  drugget  made  in  France, 
with  thread  spun  upon  thick,  coarse  wool. —  IVebster. 

BHti;;;'^^*  {ho'zhai,)ii  town  of  France,  dep  of  Maine  et  Loire, 
23  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ang(?r8.  The  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
('larence,  were  defeated  here  in  1421.  Pop  3,515. 

Baiiig^li  Ilian*  in  Ohto.n  post-township  of  Wayne  co., 
15  m.  I-.N.E.  of  Wooster;  pop.  2,007. 

Baiijifli's  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Lo¬ 
gan  CO. 

Bauliinia,(6ai/;-/if7?'i-a,)n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  .sub¬ 
order  t^Esaljiimeer.  The  plants  of  this  gcmi.sare  generally 
remarkable  for  having  the  leaves  divi<ied  into  two  twin 
lobes.  This  iieculiarity  induced  Linnaeus  to  give  the 
name  Bauhixna  to  the  genus,  in  commemoration  of  the 
two  brother  botanists,  John  and  Caspar  Banhin.  Most 
of  the  8j»ecies  are  twining  plants,  found  in  the  woods  of 
hot  countries,  stretching  across  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
forming  an  almost  imjienetrable  barrier  to  the  traveller. 
The  flow'ers  of  many  are  very  beautiful.  B.  porrecta  is 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  known  in 
Jamaica  by  the  name  of  the  Mountain  Ebony,  from  its 
wood  being  sheathed  with  black.  The  bark  of  one  or 
two  species  is  made  into  ropes,  and  a  gum  is  procured 
from  otliers.  Tbe  flowers  «ind  buds  of  B.  tomentosa  are 
dried  and  used  in  India  as  an  astringent  in  cases  of  dys¬ 
entery;  and  the  bark  of  B.  ranV^a^a contains  asufficieut 
quantity  of  tannin  to  make  it  useful  in  tanning. 

Bank*  Baulk*  n.  (Carpeiitry.)  See  Balk. 

Bati'leali*  a  large  town  of  Hindostan,  jm-s.  of  Bengal, 
on  the  N  .  side  of  the  Ganges,  2(1  m.  N.E.  of  Moorshedabud. 

Bail'IitO*  n.  (Min.)  A  white  transparent  mineral,  in 
small  crystals  of  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  allied  to 
felsjiar,  and  found  in  a  volcanic  nmuntnin  of  Iceland.  Sp. 
grav.  2-65.  b.b.  fusible  in  thin  splinters  into  a  colorless 
glass.  Form.  R028i03.Al2(V^^*^3- 

Baii'lois*  n.  A  jiiece  of  punk  stuff  used  by  miners  for 
firiiic:  a  train.  —  Stoctpider. 

Baiinioe'an*  or  Bamian,  a  town  of  Cabul.  and  the 
The.he.s  of  the  F^a.st,  in  the  country  of  the  llazanrehs.  on 
tbe  face  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  range  of  mountains,  56  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Cabul.  Lat.  34°  34'  N. ;  Lon.  68°  8'  E.  The 
valley,  on  one  declivity  of  which  it  stands,  contains  many 
caves,  dug  in  a  sort  of  indurated  clay  and  pebbles,  and 
in  which  rings  and  relics,  coins,  Ac.,  bearing Cufic  inscrip¬ 
tions,  are  found;  but  B.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  two 
gigantic  maleand  female  fignresent  in  alto-relie.ro.  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  sujipoRed  to  be  Ibiddhic.  The 
male  is  the  largest,  and  about  120  feet  high,  but  is  con¬ 
siderably  mutilated.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  are  referred 
to  by  those  of  Tiinour  the  Great. 

Baiiiiig'arteii*  Alexander  Gottlieb,  [boum^gar-ten.) 
a  German  philosopher  of  the  sclmol  of  Wolf,  b.  at  Berlin, 
1714.  After  having  studied  at  Halle,  he  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  j)hilo.'<ophy  there,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  the 
iEsthetics  (7.  v.)  os  a  systematic  science  of  the  beautiful. 
His  principal  w’orks  are:  Metaphysica :  Ethica  Philoso- 
phica;  BLO^AHstheiica  Initia  Phxlosophxce  practicoe  prinice. 
D.  1762. 

Raum^S  ]^Iills*  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Baiiius'towii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  pust-viliage  of 
Berks  co. 

Batir*  Ferdinand  Christian,  (hour.)  a  distinguished 
German  theologian  and  Biblical  critic,  bead  of  the  so- 
called  Tubingen  Scliool  of  Rationalist  divines,  b.  1792. 
While  holding  a  jirofessorship  at  a  seminary  in  Blaubeu- 
ren,  he  published,  in  1824,  his  Symbolik  und  Mythologie. 
In  1826  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Tubingen,  and  henceforward  distinguished  liiniself  by 
his  labors  and  learned  productions  in  the  fiebl  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism,  and  the  history  of  doctrines.  A  discijde  of 
Hegel,  he  apjilied  the  principles  of  his  jihilosojihy  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  the  criticism  of  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  literature,  with  results  startling  enough, and  which 
are  still  the  subjects  of  grave  controversy.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  on  the  history  of  Dogmas  are:  The.  Chx'istxan 
Gnosis;  The  Christian  Doctx'ineof  the  Atonement  ;and  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation.  Of 
his  works  of  New*  Testament  criticism  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are,  The  Christ  Party  in  the  Corinthian  Church;  The 
so-calleal  Pastoral  Le.lters  of  the  Apostle  Paul;  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  Jesus  ChxHst;  Critical  Researches  res^iecting 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  in  which  he  specially  attempts  to 
disprove  the  historical  character  of  the  Fourth  ''losptki; 
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and  a  work  on  77i«  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  D.  1861. 

Frederick  Wilhei.m  von,  a  Russian  engineer- 
general,  B.  in  lIauan,Germany,  1735, early  adopted  a  inili- 
tnry  life,  and  iu  1765  entered  the  British  service.  In 
1767  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  and  engineer-in- 
chief.  Frederick  II.  of  Brussia  ennobled  him.  In  1769 
he  entered  into  tlie  service  of  ('atlierine  II.,  empress  of 
Russia,  and  was  employed  against  the  Turks,  The  em- 
lU'ess  had  a  high  notion  of  liis  talents,  an.l  employed 
him  in  making  tlio  a.jueduct  of  Tsarskoe-Selo,  for  siip- 
plying  Moscow  witli  water,  and  in  deepening  the  canal 
near  8t.  Betersbiirg.  at  the  einl  of  which  he  constructed 
a  large  harbor,  and  other  important  undertakings.  I), 
at  St  Petersburg,  1783.  Batirhad  for  his  8<*cretary  the 
celebrated  Kotzebue,  who  ilirected  in  his  name  the  Ger¬ 
man  theatre  at  8t  Petersburg. 

Baiitaiii,  Louis  Eugene  M\rie.  a  French  philosopher 
and  theologian,  and  very  popular  preacher,  u.  at  Paris, 
1796.  Appointed  professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College 
of  Strashurg  in  1816,  ho  hecamo  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  of  the  same  town  iu  1838,  which  oflice  ho  held 
until  I8i9.  lie  was  afterwards  appointed  Vicar-General 
of  the  dioce.se  of  Paris.  In  IM,53  he  became  Professor  <»f 
Moral  Theology  of  the  Faculty  of  Tlieology,  Paris.  M.  ti. 
received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1840.  His 
principal  works  are,  l^hUosophie-PsychoLagie.  exp^rimen' 
laity  1839;  Philosttphie  M'traity  1842;  La  Morale  dt 
VEvangilt  comparie.  d  la  Morale  des  PInlosop/ieSy  1835; 
La  Religion  el  la  Libtrli  consuUrie.stdansU  iirsrapftovUy 
1848;  Cmseils  Spirituelsy  1858;  La  Chn'tienne  de  noit 
joursy  1859;  La  Conscience  ou  la  right  den  oc^ion.s  /m- 
maineSy  1860;  Lettves  SpirituelleSy  1861;  Etude  sux  Vart 
de  parler  en  publiCy  186.3.  D.  1867. 

Guill.^ume,  (ho'troo,)  b.  at  Paris,  1588,  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  a  celebrated  wit.  T>.  1665. 

a  walled  town  of  Saxony,  cap.  of  Upper  Lu- 
satia,  on  a  height  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Spree, 
33  m.  E.N.E.  of  Dresden.  It  is  a  fine,  well-built  place, 
with  a  cathedral,  the  tower  of  which  i.s  300  feet  high. 
Manf.  Woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  tobacco,  &c.  This  town 
is  the  centre  of  a  corisiilerahlo  coimiierce.  Near  7^.,  on 
May  21  an«i  22,  1813,  was  fought  the  battle  which  hears 
its  name.  Napoleon  I.,  with  148,000  men,  ami  support'd 
by  a  numerous  artillery,  attacked  the  allied  Russian  and 
Prussian  army,  niirnljering  96,000  men,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat,  wdiich  they  did  in  goi>d  order.  The  bws 
on  both  sides  was  very  gre.at,  including  M.irshal  Duroc, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon.  P)p.  12,360. 

Bauxite^  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  round 
concretionary  di.sseminated  grains.  Also  iiuis.sive  oi»lilic; 
ami  earthy,  clay-like.  Color,  whitish,  grayish,  to  oclire- 
yellow,  brown  and  red.  Comp.  Alnmina  60*1,  sescjiiioxide 
of  iron  26-1,  water  23*5  “  loo.  It  is  found  extotisively 
in  France,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  Europe.  I’he  purest  li. 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium,  and  is  called 
aluminium  ore.  By  fusing  II  with  soda  ash,  an  alumi- 
nate  of  soda  is  produced,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
calico  printing,  and  which  couM  be  empb>yed  iu  the 
manufacture  of  glass  an<l  of  ultramarine.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  fu.se  it  with  common  salt,  o-s  a  first  step  iu  a  new 
process  for  the  manuftcluro  of  soda  ash.  It  is  stated 
that  from  that  new  mineral  a  large  estahlisliment  in 
Newca-stle,  Englautl,  prepares  60  tons  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  every  month  They  also  make  alumiuate  <»f 
soda  and  sulphite  of  alumina  from  it,  tlie  latter  salt 
being  of  great  value  iu  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar. 

Bava'Iite,  n.  (Ch^ni.)  Carbono-phosphate  of  iron; 
chamoisite;  berthierine. 

Bava'ria.  [Qcv.  Bayom;  Vr.  Baviire.']  A  kingdom  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  the  secondary  Eu¬ 
ropean  States.  B.  is  compo.sed  of  two  distinct  parts, 
commonly  designated  the  Tfn  itory  of  the  Danube  and 
Mainey  and  the  Territory  of  the  Rhine.  The  former, 
which  compri.ses  about  %th8  of  tins  monarchy,  extends 
from  47°  20'  to  50°  41'  N.  Lat..  and  fn>m  9°  to  13°  48' 
E.  Lon  ,and  is  hounded  N.  by  Saxony,  the  principalities 
of  Reuss,  and  the  duchies  of  Saxe-Cohiirg-Gotha  and 
Saxe-Meiningen;  E.  and  S  by  Austria;  and  W.  by  the 
territories  of  Electoral  Hesse,  Iles.se-Darmstadt,  Ba<1eu, 
and  the  kingdom  of  \VUrteini»erg.  Tlie  Rhine  territory, 
or  Palatinate,  lies  on  the  \V.  side  of  tliat  river,  and  is 
completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Baviirian  do¬ 
minions  by  the  interposition  of  the  territories  of  Baden 
ami  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  E.  by  Baden,  S.  by  France, 
ami  W.  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  llesse-Homburg.  The 
kingdom  extends  from  48°  57'  to  49°  50'  N.  Lat.,  and 
from  7°  6'  to  8°  31'  E.  Lon.  —  Divisions.  The  kingdom  is 
administratively  divided  into  8  A'rci.sg,  or  circles,  of  the 
following  extent  and  population,  according  to  the  latest 
sources  of  information,  and  after  deduction  of  several 
small  districts  N.  of  the  river  Maine;  embracing  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  291  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  32,470,  detached 
friim  B.  and  annexed  to  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  of  1866. 


.  1  Area  in 

Pop.  1876. 

CapitaU. 

Upper  Bavaria, . 

Lower  Bavaria, . 

6,614 

4.113 

2,'206 

4,198 

2,226 

2,798 

3,313 

3,858 

894,160 

622,;3o7 

611,254 

503,761 

554,935 

607,084 

590,929 

601,910 

Munich. 

Piussau. 

Spires. 

Rati.shon. 

Bayreuth. 

Nurenil>erg. 

WUrzburg. 

Augsburg. 

Upper  Palatinate, 
Upper  Franconia,  ... 
Middle  Franconia,... 
Lower  Franconia,  ... 

29,426 

5,022,390 

Desc. — Viewed  ns  a  whole,  this  country  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  hilly  rather  tliaii  mountainous,  although  in 
the  S.  the  Alps,  in  the  Zugspitz,  atUiin  an  elevation  of 
10,150  feet;  on  the  E.,  between  Bavaria  and  Ihdicnim, 
the  Arber  and  Ilachelherg  respt‘Ctively  attain  to  4.613 
ami  4,661  feet.  Tliere  are  nuinerons  otlier  peaks  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country,  but  none  of  them  rising  to  more 
than  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  Hie  sea.  The  princi¬ 
pal  plains  are  the  valleys  of  tlie  Le<'h  and  Iser,  and  the 
extensive  elevated  plateau  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube, 
called  the  Douau-moss.  It  is  in  the^e  plains  that  tiie  chief 
sources  of  Bavarian  wealth  are  to  be  found,  —  wliere  the 
arts  of  agriculture  are  carried  to  the  liighest  state  of 
perfection.  —  Rivers  The  Duimhc,  tlie  Kliine,  and  the 
Maine.  Tlie  first  on  its  right  Imnk  receives  the  liler, 
Lech,  and  Iser;  while  on  its  left  tlie  Wornitz,  Altniuhl, 
Naal>,  and  Regen,  with  a  great  many  more  smaller 
streams,  are  taken  into  its  course.  The  Rhine  forms  the 
eastern  line  of  the  Uhenisli  snh-divisioii  of  tlie  kingdom, 
and  is  merely  a  boundary  river.  The  Main,  which  has 
its  source  in  two  small  streams  in  buabia,  drains  all  the 
N.  part  of  tlie  principal  territory,  ami  during  Its  course 
ri'ceivi's  several  afiluunts.  The  Daiuilie,  however,  is  tlie 
))rinci[>al  river  in  the  kingdom,  ami  iu  its  course,  through 
the  Bavarian  territory  alone,  is  led  by  no  fewer  than  38 
streams. —  Lakes.  These  are  neither  numerous  nor  of 
great  extent.  Tlie  most  remarkable  are  the  Ammer, 
the  Warm,  an<l  the  Chien,  wliich  are  all  situate  in  the 
S.  plateau.  The  largest  is  the  Chien,  which  lias  a  circuit 
of  about  35  miles.  Tliere  are  someother  lakes  lying  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  the  Noric  Alps,  liut  tliey  are  of  no  great 
size.  —  Cliniute.  On  tlie  whole,  temperate  and  healthy. 
F‘>rtsts.  Extensive,  covering  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
Burfice  of  the  country,  and  composed  cliiefly  of  pine 
and  fir-trees.  —  Prod.  'There  are  lew  countries  so  highly 
favored  for  productiveness  of  soil.  The  itrincipal  crops 
are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  ami,  in  some  districts,  maize, 
rice,  spelt,  and  buckwheat.  T>  baci  o,  fruit,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
ami  the  Main.  The  hop  j>lant  ami  tlie  vine  are  also 
largely  cultivated ;  an<l  the  wines  of  Franconia  have  at¬ 
tained  a  wide-sprea«!  celebrity.  The  famed  Steinwein  is 
protluced  in  Stoinherg;  and  the  Leistenwein  Is  produced 
ill  the  same  district.  The  choicest  of  all  the  Bavarian 
wines,  however,  are  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  near 
Forst,  Deidesheim.  and  Wachenheim,  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Hartz  .Mi»untain8.  Cattle-rearing  is  carrieil  on 
to  a  great  extent,  hut  the  stock  is  generall}’  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  notwithstanding  the  general  excellence  of 
the  pasture.s ;  while  swine,  poultry,  and  wild  fowl  are 
abundant  in  all  jiai  ts  of  tlie  country. —  Minerals.  The 
principal  are  salt,  coal,  and  iron.  Tlie  first  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  an<l  the  second  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  kingtlom.  Copjier,  manganese,  mercury, 
and  colialt  are  also  found;  wliile  there  are  numerous 
quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  stone,  dis¬ 
tributed  over  Various  parts  of  the  territory.  Porcelain 
clay  also  abounds  in  various  districts,  and  is  usually  of 
the  finest  quality.  —  0>»i.  Tlie  central  situation  of 
renders  her  well  suited  for  the  transit  and  carrying 
trades;  and  to  these,  Angshn.'g,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon, 
and  Spires  owed  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  and 
celebrity  during  the  Mid<lle  Ages.  But,  in  modern  times, 
the  ineansof  profiting  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  in  this  way  tiavo  been  comparatively  neglected. 
It  is  stated  on  otficial  authority,  that  the  industrial 
population  of  the  kingdom  has  been  decreasing  nearly 
nine  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years.  'This  i.s  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  system  of  industrial  protection  prevailing 
to  the  present  day,  nearly  all  trades  being  united  in 
guilds,  povssessing  great  privileges  and  m<*nopolies.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  corn,  timber,  wine,  cattle, 
sheep,  butter,  salt,  iron,  leather,  glass,  hops,  fruit,  beer, 
wool,  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  wooden 
toys,  jewelry,  maps,  and  artistic  objects,  of  an  average 
annual  value  of  $",600,000.  The  imports  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  dyo-stuffs,  cotton  stuffs, 
silks,  woollens,  and  fine  manufactures  of  all  kinds; 
drugs,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  first  railway  with  locomo¬ 
tives  constructed  in  Germany  was  that  between  Nurem¬ 


berg  and  Flirth,  opened  in  1835. —  Manners.  The  Ba¬ 
varians,  though  all  Germans,  differ  essentially  in  charac¬ 
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ter,  according  to  their  descent  from  the  different  tribes 
of  that  people.  'The  inhab.  of  the  Rhenish  provinces 
are  the  most  lively,  active,  gay,  and  enterprising.  'The 
Suahians  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  good-natiired  in- 
liolence,  wliicli  has  exposed  them  to  much  undeserved 
rhlicule.  'The  Franconians  are  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
sH'ady.  Tin*  popul.  of  the  provs.  S.  of  the  Danube  re¬ 
tain  more  characteristic  peculiarities;  and  the  Bava¬ 
rians,  though  equally  brave  and  well-dl8po.«ed  with  the 
rest,  are  heavier,  more  superstitious,  and  less  active, 
though  not  less  industrious.  In  the  valleys  of  tlie  Alps, 
the  dre.s8  ami  manners  of  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians 
bear  a  great  re.seniblance  to  th(»8e  of  the  Tyrolese  ;  ami 
the  climate  inclines  them  to  prefer  pasture  to  arable 
husbandry.  'Tlie  women  are  liere  more  in  the  fields,  ami 
partake  more  of  the  out-door  labor  (»f  the  men  than  is 
the  case  in  the  N.  provs.  They  drive  tlie  cattle  u|.  to 
the  hills  in  summer;  and  their  robust  health  manifests 
itself  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  join  in  the  waltz,  and 
in  their  peculiar  manner  of  singing,  called  Jodeln.  —  Rel. 
and  FaIuc.  Ratlier  more  thmi  two-thirds  of  the  pop.  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Tlie  kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
R.  Catholic  arclibishojirics( Munich  ami  Bamberg),  6  bish¬ 
oprics,  171  deaneries,  and  2,756  parishes.  'The  admin,  of 
tlie  Protestant  C'hurcli  is  under  a  General  Consistory 
(0  er  f'onsistoriuiu)y  and  4  provincial  consistories.  Of 
the  3  universities  of  li..  two  (Munich  and  WUr7.hurg)are 
R  Catholic,  and  one  (Erlangen)  Protestant.  'The  K.  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  is  ric  hly  endowed,  possessing  property 
amounting  to  more  thati  $46,000,060.  and  receiving  besides 
annually  from  tlie  State  $660,000.  Thef'onstitution  guar¬ 
antees  comiilete religious  liberty,  and  all  jlissenters enjoy 
unrestricted  freedom  of  worship.  Elementary  schools, 
Volkssr.huleny  exist  in  all  parishes,  and  attendance  on 
them  is  compulsory  for  all  children  till  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  Munich,  tlie  capital,  and  WUrzburg,  Erlangen, 
Nuremberg,  Ratisbon.  Augsburg.  &c..  possess  numerous 
literary  institutions. — Gov.  Tlie  Constitution  of  li.  dates 
from  May  25,  1818.  and  was  modified  in  1848-9.  The 
crown  is  liere<litary  in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  be¬ 
longs  tlio  executive  power;  but  liis  ministers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  nil  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  parliament,  the  latter 
consisting  of  an  Upper  House  or  Chamber  of  Reichs- 
ruthty  composed  of  members  hereditary  or  appointed 
by  the  crown;  and  of  a  L<»wer  House,  or  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  composed  of  deputies  of  towns,  uni¬ 
versities,  ami  religion.H  corporations.  The  large  income 
of  the  sovereigns  of  By  from  private  domains,  lias 
been  extensively  curtailed  of  late.  The  civil  list  of  the 
king  ami  royal  family  amounts  at  present  to  $1,246,000, 
and  strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Lower  House 
that  this  amount  be  not  exceeded. —  Financett.  Revenue, 
1868,  $3O,0uU,O0U ;  for  ls77,  $41,000,000.  The  aiiionnt  of 
the  public  debt,  1867.  including  the  railroad  debt,  was 
$148,346,335;  in  1877  it  was  $277,0(X),000.  The  railways 
in  1876  amounted  to  2,150  miles.  —  Army.  The  federal 
force  of  B.  comprises  the  permanent  army,  the  army  of 
reserve,  and  the  Landwehr.  All  men.  from  the  age  of  21, 
are  liable  to  serve,  with  the  excejitioii  of  the  upper  no¬ 
bility. /jo/<e  A(/W,  who  are  free  from  conscrijition.  The 
period  of  service  is  6  years ;  the  purchase  of  substitutes 
is  permitted  by  law.  'The  permanent  army,  including 
reserve,  consists  of  16  reg.  of  infantry,  72,017  ;  6  hattal- 
ions  of  Jagers,  5,874;  8  reg.  cavalry,  10,435;  4  reg.  ar¬ 
tillery.  12,388;  1  reg.  engineers,  1,841;  staff,  garrison 
troiqis,  &c.,3,202, — total,  106,757  men.  The  flag  ofllavaria 
( F.g.  319)  is  red.  Its  upper  part,  on  the  side  fastened  to 
the  staff,  is  divided  int«)  4  equal  squares,  of  which  2  are 
bl.'ick,  am!  21ozeDged  white  and  blue. — Hist.  The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  // 
were  tlie  Boii,;a  tribe  of 
CeUicorigin ;  from  them 
its  old  Latin  name  Boui- 
ria,  and  the  Ger.  name 
are  derived.  Ii 
was  annexed  t«»  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  as  part  ot 
Noricum  and  Vindelicia, 

B.  c.  15.  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Ostrogoths  and  the 
Franks,  and,  a. d.  788, was 
annexed  to  the  empire  Fig.  319. — flag  or  bavaria. 
of  Charlemagne.  In  1072,  i?.  passed,  by  imperial  grunt, 
into  the  possession  of  theGuelphs.  In  1180,  the  Enijieror 
Frederick  I.  bestowed  it  on  Ottoof  Wittelsbach.  The  Pala¬ 
tinate  wjis  separated  fn»m  /?.  in  1294.  and  restored  to  it  in 
1648  by  the  treaty  of  Westplialia,  which  constituted  B. 
the  eighth  electorate.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  B.  suffered  severely  from  following  the  ad¬ 
verse  fortunes  of  France;  but  in  1777.  tlie  Electorate, 
wliich  had  been  seized  by  Maria  'Theresa  in  1744,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  it.  During  the  wars  of  the  first  French  em¬ 
pire,  B.  being  long  the  firm  ally  of  Napoleon,  was  re¬ 
warded  with  largo  accessions  of  territory  fr<»ni  the  spoils 
of  Austria  and  Prussia;  ami  the  Bavarian  im»nnrcli  liav- 
iiig  contrived  to  change  sides  at  a  critical  nionient.  when 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  w'ere  still  d<iiibtful,  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  extensive  acquisitions  (or  equivalents)  by 
tlie  treaties  of  1814  and  1815.  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I., 
in  1805,  and  the  new  title  was  recognized  by  all  the 
Knroj)onn  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1848, 
the  discreilitable  conduct  ()f  King  Louis,  who  became  in¬ 
fatuated  with  the  notorious  Lola  Montez,  caused  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  take  up  arms ;  when,  after  a  short  conflict  with 
the  soldiery,  in  which  they  were  successful,  he  was,  on 
Marcli  21,  forced  to  resign  his  sceptre  in  favor  of  his 
son  Maximilian  Joseph  II.,  who  died  March  10,  1864, 
and  wjis succeeded  by  bis  son,  the  actual  king, Louis  II. 
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In  1870,  n.  joincil  Prussia  against  Prance,  and  became 
a  unit  of  tile  German  Coniederatioii  in  1871,  and  since 
then  t'urnisliea  two  corps  to  tbe  Pederul  contingent. 

B:i  Vti'riuii, /n  &  a.  [Fr.  Jiarii7-ien.]  An  inhabitant  of.  or 
anything  relating  to,  Bavaria;  as,  Bavanan  beer  is  a 
delicious  beverage. 

Bave,  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  Frothy,  thick,  viscid  saliva, 
i8siiing“from  the  month.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  frothy  liquid  which  flows  from  the  mouth  of  rabid 
animals.  —  Duuglison. 

Bavcux,  Baveiisc^  a.  {Med.)  An  epithet, occasion¬ 
ally  ai>plied  by  the  French  to  the  sjtongy  flesh  of  a 
wound,  which  supptirutes,  and  exhibits  but  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  heal.  —  Dunglison. 

Bav'in,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  halxm.  a  tuft  or  tassel.]  A 
fagot  of  brush  or  fire-wood;  a  piece  of  waste  wood. 

“  He's  mounted  on  a  hazel  haviyi, 

A  cropp'd  malignant  baker  gave  him.”  —  Hudihras. 

(3/f«.)  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  term  used  for  an 
inferior  description  of  limestone. 

Bav'liig^toii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO. 

Bavins  and  Mjevius,  {hai've~us,  me'i'e-us.)  {Lit.) 
Two  stupid  and  malevolent  poets,  in  the  age  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  who  attacked  the  superior  talents  of  contemporary 
writers,  and  have  therefore  become  immortalized  Ity  the 
satire  and  ridicule  which  they  drew  upon  themselves. 

Baw'bee,  n.  See  B.^ubee. 

Baw'ble,  n.  See  Baubi.e. 

Baw'oooK,  n.  [0.  Fr.  haude,  bold,  and  cock.)  A  fine 
fellow,  (o.) 

“  T^hy,  how  now,  my  hawcock  t  how  dost  then,  chuck  ?”  —  Shaka. 

Bawd.  n.  [Goth,  hand,  to  accommodate,  to  make  oven, 
smooth,  straight.  In  0.  Fr.,  baude  is  bold,  insoleirt,  im¬ 
pudent;  W.  bau\  dirt,  filth,  bawddyn,  a  base  fellow.] 
A  procurer  or  procuress ;  a  pimp ;  a  lewd  person ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  females. 

— V.  i.  To  procure;  to  provide  for  lewd  purposes, 

Bawd'ily,  adv.  Lewdly  ;  obscenely. 

Bawd'iiies^^,  n.  Obscenity;  lewdnoss. 

BawdViek,  n.  See  Balduick. 

Bawd'ry,  72.  [O.'E.ug.  bawdery ;  O.Vv.hauderie  )  The 
practice  of  bawds.  —  Obscene  or  unchaste  language,  or 
practices.  —  Illicit  intercourse. 

Bawd'y,  72.  Obscene;  unchaste;  filthy; — generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  language. 

Bawd'y-liotiso.  n.  A  place  of  ill-fame. 

"  Has  the  pope  lately  shut  up  the  hawdy-housea,  or  does  he 
continue  to  lay  a  tax  upon  siu  ?"  —  Dtnnia. 

Baw'-liorso,  n.  See  B.\T-noRSE. 

Baw'l.  r.  2.  [A.  ^.hdlan;  Swed.  hVla;  Icel.  haula,  to 
bellow  as  an  ox  ;  Lat.  balare,  to  bleat.]  To  bellow  ;  to 
shout ;  to  clamor. 

"And  bawl,  and  hiss,  and  d — n  her  into  fame.”  —  Smith. 

— To  cry  loudly,  as  a  froward  or  hurt  child. 

“  A  child  was  bawling,  and  a  woman  chiding  it.”  —  L' Estrange. 

Bawl.  V.  a.  To  proclaim  as  a  public  crier  ;  as,  ”  bawled 
about  by  common  hawkers.”  —  Swift. 

Baw'l.  71.  A  loud,  continued  cry,  as  of  a  child. 

Bawl'er*  n.  Ona  who  bawls  or  shouts. 

BawTing^,  n.  The  act  of  crying  out;  the  loud  crying 
of  a  child. 

Baw'rel.  n.  [It.  a  tree-falcon.]  {Sports.)  An 

old  name  for  a  species  of  hawk  of  large  size,  used  for  the 
sport  of  hawking. 

Ba%v'sin,  and  Baw'son.  ti.  A  badger. 

Bax'ter,  IIichard,  a  celebrated  English  nonconformist 
preacher  and  theological  writer,  b.  in  Shroji-shire,  1015. 
He  early  entered  tlie  Church,  and  taking  sides  with  the 
Parliamentary  party,  became  chaplain  to  one  of  the 
regiments  of  the  Commonwealth,  accompanying  the 
troops  upon  all  their  e.xpeditiuns,  and  thoiigh  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  actual  combat,  he  witnessed  most  of  the 
bloodshed  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  while  so  employed 
that  he  wrote  his  first  book,  the  Saint's  Pest.  The 
Restoration  and  the  Act  of  Conformity  drove  B.  into  re¬ 
tirement,  and  shut  him  out  of  the  pulpit;  during  whicli 
time,  and  till  religions  animosity  had  sufficiently  abated 
to  allow  him  to  resume  his  clerical  functions,  he  wrote 
his  second  book.  The.  CaU.  But,  either  his  republican 
opinions  were  still  offensively  prominent,  or  his  enemies 
took  advantage  of  his  public  preaching  to  denounce 
him;  for,  after  enduring  much  persecution,  he,  then  70 
years  old,  was  brought  before  Judge  Jeffreys,  who 
abused  him  in  court,  and  fined  himXoOO,  with  imprison¬ 
ment  till  paid.  B.  was  a  prolific  writer,  a  large  portion 
of  his  works  being  polemical  and  now  little  read.  Ilis 
most  popular  books  are  tlie  Saint's  Everlasting  Ped : 
Dying  Thoughts;  and  Call  to  the  Unconverted.  His  theo¬ 
logical  views  are  set  forth  in  the  MeJhodus  Theologite., 
and  Catholic  Theology;  and  he  has  left  an  jiccount  of 
the  principal  passages  of  his  life  in  the  Peliquice  Bax- 
teriancB.  I).  Dec.  8,  1691. 

Baxte'rians.  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  IJist.)  A  term  applied  to 
those  who  adhered  to  the  theological  tenets  of  R.  Baxter, 
which  were,  —  1st,  that,  though  Christ  died  in  a  special 
sense  for  the  elect,  yet  he  also  died  in  a  general  sense  for 
all;  2d,  The  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  reprobation;  3d, 
That  it  is  possible  even  for  saints  to  fall  away  from  saving 
grace.  —  There  never  existed  a  separate  denomination  or 
sect  known  by  Baxter's  name,  but  his  opinions  have  been 
embraced  by  a  number  of  great  and  good  men,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Isjvac  Watts  and  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 

Baxte^rian,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  Baxter,  q.  u. 

Bax'ter  Springes,  in  Kamas,  a  vill.  of  Cherokee  co. 

Bay,  a.  [Fr.  bai  ;  I>at.  badius ;  Gr.  baio ;  Copt,  bai,  a  palm 
branch  of  a  reddish  color.]  Red  or  reddish  ;  of  a  reddish- 
brown;  inclining  to  a  chestnut  color  Generally  used 
with  respect  to  horses. 

“  His  color  grey 

For  beauty  dappled,  or  the  brightest  bay."—I>ryden. 
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Bay,  72.  [Fr.  hnie;  A.S.  hige,  a  turning,  bending.]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  A  I'cnding  or  curving  of  the  shore;  an  arm,  or 
broad  inlet  of  the  sea;  a  small  gulf;  as  the  splendid  Bay 
of  Naples,  partly  seen  in  Fig.  152.  The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  represents  the  small  hut  charming  bay  called 
Diirdle,  or  Barn-door  Cove,  Isle  of  Piirbeck,  on  tho  S. 
English  coast.  It  is  remarkable  for  anaturul  perforation 


Pig.  320.  —  DURDLE  BAY,  (Isle  of  Purbeck.) 


1.  Vertical  Portland  on'lite. 

2.  Vertical  strata  of  chalk  and  flint. 

or  archw'ay.  formed  by  the  waves  in  aprojectingcr.ng  of 
the  neaidy  vertical  Portland  oolite,  which  hounds  the  E. 
cape  of  the  bay.  Thisardi  is  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  boat  with  tlie  sails  up.  'I  he  \V.  side  of  the 
hay  is  compo.sed  of  vertical  strata  of  chalk  and  flint,  uud 
is  called  Bat's  Corner. 

“  Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep  ; 

When  tir'd  at  sea,  within  this  hay  they  creep."— Drj/den. 

{Law.)  A  pond-head,  or  a  pond  formed  hy  a  dam  for 
the  purjiose  of  driving  mill-wheels.  —  Blount. 

{Arch.)  Tho  open  space  ina  window  included  between 
the  mullious,  otherwise  called  a  day  or  light.  —  Also  the 
quadrangular  space  between  the  principal  ribs  of  a 
groined  roof,  across  which  the  diagonal  ribs  are  extended ; 
or  the  sjiaces  between  the  principal  divLsions  of  a  timber- 
roof.  'J  he  term  i.s  also  applied  to  that  part  of  a  building 
situated  between  two  buttresses.  —  The  hay  of  a  barn,  is 
that  part  situate  between  the  threshing-floor  and  the  end 
of  the  building,  used  for  depositing  the  refuse  hay  or  the 
corn  previous  to  thre.shiiig. 

{Naut.)  Sick  hay,  is  that  portion  of  thenpper  deck  of 
a  vessel  of  war  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons; 
it  is  usually  situated  in  tbe  bows  of  the  ship. 

Bay,  n.  [Fr  haie,  from  Lat.  bacca,  a  berry,  the  laurel- 
berry.]  {Bot.)  Formerly  a  beny,  especially  of  the  laurel. 
Now  only  applied  to  the  laurel-tree.  —  See  Laurus. — 
Used  in  the  plural,  it  signifies  an  honorary  garland  or 
crown  originally  made  of  laurel  branches. 

”  Tbe  patriot's  honors  and  the  poet’s  baya." — TrumbxUl. 

{Local  U.  S.)  A  tract  of  land  covered  with  bay-trees,  (w.) 

Bay,  72.  [From  0.  Fr.  abhaye.r,  to  bark  at ;  It.  baiare,  to 
hark  as  a  dog.]  A  barking  at;  hence,  to  keej)  at  bay, 
denotes  to  keep  at  barking,  to  keep  in  check,  to  ward  off 
an  attack,  to  keej)  an  enemy  from  clo.sing  in  ;  the  bark 
of  a  dog  when  his  prey  has  made  a  stand. 

*■  Fair  Liberty,  pursued  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  power,  here  turned,  and  stood  at  bay." — Denham. 

— v.i.  [0  Fr.  ahhayer ;  It.  baiare.,  formed  from  the  sound.] 
To  bark,  as  a  d«)g  at  his  game. 

“  And  all  the  while  ahe  stood  upon  the  ground, 

The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay.  '—Fairie  Q,ueene. 

— To  immerse;  to  bathe,  (o.) 

“  He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  baya 
His  sweaty  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind.”— ,Sj>enser. 

— V.  a.  To  bark  at ;  to  follow  with  barking. 

”  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  tbe  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
5uy  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home.” — Byron. 

Bay,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Pope  co. 

Bay,  in  Michigan,  a  N.E.  county,  area  750  sq.  m.  Sagi¬ 
naw  Ihiy  is  on  its  E.  border,  and  it  is  watered  by  the 
Saganin,  Saginaw,  and  Rifle  rivers.  Surface.  Even, 
and  heavily  wooded.  Soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bay  City.  Pop. 
15,900. 

Bay'adere,  72.  [Fr. ;  from  Portu.  6ai7.«rfn>a,  a  female 
dancer.]  A  name  originHlly  given  by  the  Portuguese  to 
the  singing  and  dancing  girls  of  liimlostnn.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  —  tlmse  who  are  employed  as  priestesses  in  the 
temples,  and  those  who  go  about  thecounlry  as  itinerants. 
The  former  class  celebrate  with  song  and  dance  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  god.s;  the  latter  are  employed  hy  the 
grandees  of  India  to  amuse  and  cheer  them  at  their  ban¬ 
quets. —  See  Alma,  and  Nautch. 

Bayard,  Pierre  bu  Terrail,  Seigneur  de,  {bai'yar,) 
the  Bon  Chevalier  sans  Peur  et  sans  Reproche,  “Good 
Knight  without  fear  and  reproach,”  and  from  whom  is 
derived  the  proverbial  saying,  —  “Brave  as  Bayard,” 
was  B.,  1476,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  French  familj"  of 
Dauiihine.  He  early  displaj^ed  the  indomitable  resolu¬ 
tion,  courage,  military  skill,  and  chivalrous  generosity, 
continence,  and  honor,  which  made  liim  the  model  of 
knighthood,  and  caused  his  sovereign,  Francis  I.,  to  covet 
as  an  honor  the  ceremony  of  being  dubbed  a  knight  by 
his  hands.  As  was  the  practice  in  the  15th  century  with 
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those  who  were  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
at  13  years  old,  was  placed  as  ti  page  in  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  remained  for  flve  years.  On 
the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  upon 
the  actual  duties  of  u  soldier.  The  first  battle  at  which 
he  fought  was  that  of  Fornovo,  in  1494,  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  Charles  VIII.  Twoliorses  were  killed  under  him 
in  that  field;  and  he  liim.self  performed  feats  that  pro¬ 
cured  liini  tiie  approbation  of  all  who  beheld  him.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  alter  this  he  was  engagi'd  in  the  Italian  wars 
of  Louis  XII.,  wlien,  on  one  occasiou,  it  is  said  that  he 
held  a  bridge  over  theGai  igliano,  single-handed,  against 
200  Spaniard.'i,  and  enabled  the  main  body  of  the  French 
to  make  good  their  retreat.  In  1513  he  fought  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  in  Picardy,  where  his  valor  saved 
the  di>grace  of  the  whole  French  army.  In  this  field, 
also,  fought  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  then  a  young  man, 
but  commanding  in  person  the  English  f(»rce.s.  On  this 
occasion  2^.  surrendered  to  an  Englisli  knight,  but  was 
soon  exchanged.  In  the  battle  ol  Marignano,  fought 
September  13,  1515,  B.  displayed  his  usual  prowess; 
and  in  1522  he  defended  Mezieros,  a  frontier  town  of 
France,  agaiii.st  the  Count  of  Nassau,  with  a  force  of 
35,UOO  men,  assisted  by  powerful  artillery.  B.  was  as 
conspicuous  for  military  skill  as  for  bravery  ;  yet  being 
unfitted  for,  or  disdaining,  tbe  arts  of  tbe  courtier,  he 
was  never  apjxdnted  to  the  command  of  armies,  or  en¬ 
trusted  with  tbe  conduct  of  a  campaign.  Nevertheless, 
in  moments  of  danger  and  dilficiilty.  he  was  always 
lookeil  up  to  for  advice.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  heroic  life.  In  1524.  he  served  under  Admiral  Bon- 
iiivet  in  Italy  against  the  Imiierialists  under  the  Con¬ 
stable  de  Bourbon,  and  at  the  jiassage  of  the  Sesia  re¬ 
ceived  his  mortal  wound.  He  refused  to  be  carried  off 
the  field,  saying  be  would  not  then,  for  the  first  tijue, 
turn  his  hack  on  the  enemy.  Reclining  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  he  still  urged  on  his  comrades,  kissed  the  cross  of 
his  sword-hilt,  and  confessed  himself  to  his  esquire.  The 
constable  coming  up  was  affected  at  the  sight,  and  the 
noble  B;  with  almost  his  last  breath,  is  said  to  have 
uttered  the  rebuke,  “It  is  not  me  you  should  mourn 
for,  liut  yourself  fighting  against  your  king  and  your 
country,”  after  which  he  died.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  “loyal  servitenr,”  or  secretary,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions. 

Bay'ard,  t?.  [O.  Fr.  bayarC.]  A  ha}* horse;  often,  how¬ 
ever,  applied  to  jiny  horse;  and  especially,  in  the  old  ro¬ 
mances,  to  Rinaldo’s  famous  blind  steed. 

Bay^ard,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  60 
m.  S.IS.E.  of  Cleveland,  ajid  12  m.  S.  of  Alliance;  pop.  89. 

Bayard  Tay'lor.  See  Taylor. 

Bayazid,  or  Bajazid,  (bafa-zid,)  a  walled  city  of 
Anneiiia,  cap.  of  a  sandjak,  65  m.  N.N.E.  of  Van,  and 
32  S.S.W.  of  Mount  Ararat.  Lat.  39°  24'  N. ;  Lon.  44° 
20'  E.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  at  tbe 
top  of  which  is  the  citadel.  Besides  3  mosques  and  2 
churches,  it  contains  the  monastery  of  Karu  Kilesea, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  internal 
grandeur.  Pop.  about  5,000. 

Bay'bcrry,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Myrica. 

Bay  berry  Tal'low,  n.  A  whitish  wax,  called  also 
Myrtle  wax,  which  covers  the  fruit  of  the  Bayberry, 
Myrica  cerijfera,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  means  of 
boiling  water. 

Bay  C'ity,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Pope  co. 

Bay  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  cap.  of  Bay 
CO.,  on  the  E.  liank  of  the  Saginaw  River,  about  6  m. 
from  its  entrance,  and  112  m.  N.N.\V.  of  Detroit.  A 
large  trade  in  lumber  is  transai  ted  here.  Pip.  7,064, 

Bay  City,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Pierce  co.,  on 
Lake  Pejnn,  7  m.  below  Rod  Wing. 

Bayed,  a.  [From  Bay.]  Having  bays,  as  a  building. 

Bayeiix,  (pai'o,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  cap. 
of  an  arrond.,  17  m.  N.N.W.  of  Caen.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  a 
magnificent  Gothic  cathedral.  In  the  old  episcopal 
palace,  now  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  is  preserved  the  famous 
Bayeux  Tapestry.  Manf.  Table  linen,  calicoes,  serges, 
bats,  &c.  Pop.  10,430. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  w.  {Fine  Arts.)  This  celebrated 
roll  of  linen  cloth  or  canvas,  214  feet  in  length  and  20 
inches  wide,  contains,  in  72  distinct  compartments, 
a  representation,  in  embroidery,  of  the  events  of  the 
Norman  invasion  of  England,  from  Harold’s  leave-taking 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  his  departure  fur  Nor 


(Bayeux  Tapestry.) 


mandy,  to  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  contains  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  623  men,  202  horses,  55  dogs,  505  animals  of 
various  kinds  not  hitherto  enumerated,  37  buildings,  41 
ships  and  boats,  and  49  trees, —  in  all,  1,512  figures.  These 
are  all  executed  by  the  needle,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  by  her  presented  to  the  Cathedra) 
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of  Bayeux.  Montfaucou  caused  researches  to  be  made 
that  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  tapestry  in  1728  ;  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  duriiij^  the  frenzy  of  the 
first  Freiicli  Revolution,  and  Napoleon  I.  had*  it  con- 
veye<i  to  Paris  in  1803,  where  it  was  kept  somo  time  and 
exhibited.  This  piece  of  tapestry  is  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able,  both  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  i)eriud  referred  to,  and 
as  correctly  representing  the  costume  of  Ihe  time.  It 
has  been  engrave*!,  and  several  works  upon  the  subject 
have  been  published. 

in  lFt<con.sin,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Superior.  Arm,  abt.  l,tXX)  sq.  ui.  Its  cap  ,  of  same  name, 
has  a  pop,  of  344. 

Bay'fiel(i,a  post-village  of  Upper  Canada,  in  Huron 
CO., on  Lake  Huron, 70  in.  W.  of  Toronto:  j/itp.  abt.  500 

Bay  ililU  in  irofcon,«n,  a  post-office  i>f  Walworth  co 

Bay  IIiiiiilrcMl,  in  Ma^ylandy  a  post-office  ofTalbot  co. 

Bay'iii^;,  n.  Tlie  barking  of  a  dog.  —  Ifad. 

Bay  IsiiaiKClM«  a  small  group  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
about  150  miles  to  the  8(»uth-i*a*<t  of  Belize,  embracing 
only  25'  of  Lat.,  and  1°  15'  of  Lon.  The  cluster  was 
proclaimed  a  Briii.''h  colony  itj  1850.  The  chief  island 
is  Ruatan  (7.  r.);  and  the  others  of  any  consequence  are 
Bonacca,  Util.i,  Burburet,  Helena,  Guanaja,  and  .Morat. 

Bay rdoiiite,  n.  (.T/m.)  A  mineral  that  occurs  in  mi¬ 
nute  mammillary  concretions,  witli  a  drusy  surface. 
Structure  often  somewhat  reticulated.  Lustre  strung 
resinou.s.  Color  grass-green  to  blackish-green.  Streak 
siskin  to  apple-green.  Subtransliiceiit.  Fracture  sub- 
conclioidal,  uneven.  Gnnp.  Arsenic  ncid  31-6,  oxide  of 
copper  32‘8,  oxide  of  lead  30-7,  water  4-9  -=in0.  —  Dana. 

B<%yle«  {bail'.,)  Pierrk,  the  celehnitrd  author  of  the  IIi$- 
toricaX  ami  Critical  Did.ionary,  n.  1647,  at  Carla,  France. 
He  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but  liaving  been  sriit, 
for  the  completion  of  his  cilncation,  to  the  university  of 
Toulouse,  he  there  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Renouncing  this  soon  afterwards,  he  repaired  t«i  study  at 
the  great  seat  of  Calvinism,  Genova.  Ho  obtained  t)te 
appointment  of  Pmfessor  of  Philosophy  at  Sedan,  and 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Protc.stant  university  there 
by  Louis  XIV.,  in  16sl,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  History  at  Rotterdam.  In  16S4,  ho  began  to 
publish  his  Nonv6llt$  dt  la  IHpxihlique  (D$  Leltres,  and  to 
pour  forth  a  series  of  writings,  all  mi>re  or  less  tinged 
with  that  spirit  of  scepticism  wdiich  evidenced  itself  in 
his  changi's  **f  religion,  ami  which  readied  its  higliest 
expression  in  his  Dictionary.  Ilis  intense  and  jiersever- 
ing  application  to  study  ripone*!  in  him  the  secjls  of 
consumption,  hereditary  in  hi.s  family.  D.  1706. —  Few' 
w  riters  have  attained  more  celebrity  in  their  ow  n  time 
than  B.,  or  have  more  commanded. the  attention  of  the 
learned  who  came  after  him.  Ho  confessed  his  universal 
P> rrhonisin,  and  said  to  Canlinal  do  Polignuc:  “I  am 
most  truly  a  Protestant,  fur  I  protest  against  all  systems 
and  sects.” 

Bay'leii,  or  Bulex,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Ja«*n,  at 
tiie  fool  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  22  m.  N.  of  Jaen.  It 
commands  tl»e  road  leading  Inuii  Ciistile  into  Amialusia, 
and  derives  its  celebrity  from  the  events  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  leading  to  the  (h/dtalation  of  Buy- 
/<'n,  signed  2utli  July,  180H,  when  General  Dupont,  and 
about  20,000  French  trooiis  nnil<T  his  command,  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Spaniards  on  condition  of  their  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  France  by  the  Spanish  government;  but  the 
latter  stipulation  w'as  not  carried  into  effect.  The  in¬ 
capacity  of  Dupont  wjvs  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  which  inspired  tlio  Spaniards  with 
confidence,  and  was  always  regarde<l  by  Nap'deon  as 
the  principal  source  of  the  French  disasters  in  the  Pen- 
insnla.  ibp.  8,614. 

Bay'loy,  Ri'  H\Rr>,  an  eminent  American  physician, 
was  B.  in  Conn,  in  1745.  After  completing  his  profes¬ 
sional  edneatiou  in  L*>ndon,  he  settled  in  New  York.  In 
1792,  he  was  appointed  profe.ssor  of  anatomy  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  wnere  he  acquired  great  celebrity.  D.  1801. 
His  grandson,  James  Rosevelt  Bayley,  an  author  and 
prelate  of  the  K.  C.  Church,  born,  N.  Y.,  1814,  educated 
in  the  Epis.  Church,  ordainf*d  R.  C.  priest  1642,  made 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  1872.  P.  1877. 

Bfty'lor^  a  N.  countv  of  area  of  900  so.  miles. 

Baynes'ville^  in  Va.,  a  i>.-o.  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Bayonet.  (6ai'o-n€L)n.  [Fr.  6aVon- 
netie,  so  called  because  first  made  at 
Bayonne,  France.]  (Mil.)  A  short, 
pointe*!,  broad  dagg**r  or  spear,  fix¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  a  musket,  rifle,  or 
any  similar  weapon.  Military  in¬ 
structions,  issued  to  the  French 
army  in  1646-7,  conhiin  the  earliest 
notice  of  this  weapon.  In  1671,  it 
wjts  introduced  generally  into  the 
French  army,  and  called  bayonet- 
d-manche.  Fnun  official  *locu- 
ments  it  appears  that,  in  1682,  the 
B.  Wiis  inserted  into  tlie  barrel 
of  the  musket.  Tlie  plug-bayonet 
was  used  in  England  until  1690, 
after  which  date  the  $ocket-bay- 
onH  was  introduced.  It  super¬ 
seded  the  pike,  and  was  doubtless 
taken  from  the  sweyne's  feather., 
called also^wnn's  feather,  invented 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  This 
wjia  a  long,  thin,  repier  hhule, 
which  the  musketeer,  after  «li8- 
charging  his  piece,  fixed  into  the 
muzzle.  The  B.^  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  has  been  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  nu)dern  warfare;  and  the 
bayonet-charge,  in  which  every  na¬ 
tion  thinks  that  it  excels,  is  one  of 
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the  most  terrible  manoeuvres  of  infantry  troops.  The 
sword-bayunet  is  a  more  modern  invention,  and,  w’hen 
detached  from  the  gun,  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  by 
itself.  With  respect  to  its  different  parts,  the  blade  is 
shown  at  1 ;  2  is  the  hilt ;  the  guard  and  ring  are  marked 
3;  4  is  the  spring  which  svenrea  the  swonl  to  the  rifle 
or  mu.^ket;  and  the  scabbard  of  the  weapon  is  shown 
at  5.  The  first  victory  secured  by  a  charge  of  the  B. 
was  that  of  L;inden  in  1693. 

(Mach.)  A  pin  whicli  plays  in  an<l  out  of  holes  made 
to  receive  it,  and  which  llms  serves  to  engage  or  disen¬ 
gage  parts  of  the  machinery.  —  .XichoLson. 

Bay'oiiet)  V.  a.  To  stab  or  prod  with  a  bayonet.  —  To 
drive  before  or  compel  by  the  bayonet;  as,  “  To  bayonet 
us  into  submission.”  —  Burke. 

Bayonne,  {bai-yon',)  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  dep.  Basse^-I’yrenees,  cap.  of  an  arrond.  at  the 
couflnenco  of  the  Neve  with  the  Adour,  and  68  W.N.W. 
of  Pan.  Lat.  43"^  29'  29"  N.;  Lon.  1®  28'  33"  W.  B. 
is  a  first-s  lass  fortrcvss;  tlie  citadel,  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Vauban,  C(»mmands  the  town  and  harbor;  and, 
recently,  the  fortifications  Inive  been  still  further  aug¬ 
mented  and  strengthened.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
superb  quays  and  iiromenades.  A  mint  is  established 
here.  —  Mauf.  Chocolate,  liqueurs,  gla-ss,  sugar,  Ac. 
There  are  also  extensive  yards  for  the  l)uil(iing  of  ships 
of  war  ainl  merchant-vessels.  The  hams  of  B.  have 
long  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  contraband  trade  with  Spain.  The  military 
Weapon  called  the  hayunei  takes  its  name  from  this 
city,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  and 
)>rought  into  use  during  the  siege  of  1523.  Though 
often  besieged;  B.  has  never  been  taken;  and  hence  its 
motto,  Aumiuam  Ihlluta.'**  It  was  invested  by  the 
Brili.sli,  24tii  Feb.,  1814;  who  sustained  considerable  loss 
frtiiu  a  sortie  made  by  the  garrison.  Fop.  27,512. 

Bayonne  Conference,  a  conference  was  held  at  B.  in  June, 
1565,  betw’ecii  Charles  IX.  of  France,  the  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  envoy  of  Philip  II.,  to  arrange  plans  for 
the  repression  of  the  Huguenots.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (7.  v.) 
Wits  determined  upon  at  tills  meeting. 

Bayonne,  (Treaty  of,)  a  treaty  of  pfuce  agreed  to,  4th 
May,  lSu8,  and  signed  on  the  next  day,  between  Napoleon 
I.  and  Charles  IV.  King  of  Sj>ain.  The  latter  resigned 
his  kingdom,  and  Napoleon  I.  engaged  to  maintain  its 
integrity,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
IlissonVenlinand  VII.  confirmed  the  cession,  10th  May. 

Ba^'Olllie')  in  iV.  Jersey,  sl  Iwp.  of  Hudson  co. ;  p.  3,384. 

Bayou«  {bVOo,)  n.  [Fr.  boyau,  a  gut,  or  lung  and  narrow 
place.]  A  stream  which  is  the  outlet  of  a  swamp  near 
the  sea.  Applied  in  Louisiana,  and  neighboring  States, 
to  the  creeks  in  the  lowlands  lying  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Bay'oii  Barbary,  in  Louisianay  a  post-office  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  parish. 

Bay'oii  Cliicot,  in  Louisianay  a  post-office  of  St.  Lan- 
ory  parish. 

Bay'ou  Chicot,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Calcasieu 
pui.,  about  75  m.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Bay'oii  Cliitto,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  See 
Chitto  Bayou. 

Bay'ou  Ooiila,  in  Louisianay  a  post-office  of  Iberville 
parish. 

BsAy'oii  vSara,  in  Louisiana,  a  prosperous  village  of 
>\  .  Feliciana  par.,  on  the  Mississippi,  lt6  m.  from  New 
Orleans.  Hero  are  shipped  the  cotton  and  grain  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  wljaient  country.  During  the  Civil  War, 
this  ]»lace  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  Union 
si|uadr<>n  under  Admiral  Pm  ter,  which,  on  passing  up 
the  river,  was  fired  upon  by  guerillas.  Fi>p.  440, 

Bay'ou  State,  n.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Bay'<»ii  Tcche,  {taUh,)  in  Louisiana.  An  expedition 
was  ilirected  against  Brashear  City  on  this  bayou  during 
the  Civil  War,  15tli  Jan.,  1863,  when  the  Confederate 
gunboat  “Cotton  "  wjus  *l<‘8troyed  by  the  Union  forces, 
and  their  land  batteries  silenced. 

Bay'ou  Tunica,  in  Lffuisianuy  a  post-office  of  W.  Fe¬ 
liciana  parish. 

Bay  l*lacc,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Poinsett  co. 

fS{\y'|i4U>r,  ( VaypOora.)  a  seaport  town  of  Hiiulostan, 
pniv.  Malabar,  7  m.  S.  of  Calicut.  Lat.  11®  lU'  N.,  Lon. 
75®  52'  E. 

Bay'port,  in  Florida,  a  village,  and  cap.  of  Hernando 
CO.,  sealed  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  170  m.  S.S.E.  of  Tulla- 
has-ee. 

Bay'port.  in  Wisconsin,  a  tow’nship  of  Ashland  co.,  on 
Lake  Supe  rior;  pop.  about  300. 

Bay  Kidj^C,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Kings  co. 

Bay  River,  in  N>rth  Carolina,  a  P.  O  of  Craven  co. 

Bay'-ruiii,  Spiritus  MvRciiE,  n.  A  spirit  obtained  by 
distilling  the  leaves  of  Myrcia  acris. 

Bay'rcutli,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  cap.  of  circ.  Upper  Fran¬ 
conia,  on  tlie  Red-Slaine,  26  m.  E.  of  Bamberg.  Lat.  49® 
57' N.;  Lon.  11®  40'  E.  It  is  a  fine  and  well-built,  but, 
of  late  years,  a  somewhat  dull  place.  About  2  in.  to  the 
E.  is  the  IDrinitage,  with  its  gardens,  terraces,  and  park, 
formerly  tlie  resi<lence  of  the  celebrated  Margravine  of 
B.,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  authoress  of  the 
well-known  Memoirs.  Manf.  Porcelain,  pipe-heads,  lin¬ 
ens,  cottons,  Ac.  Pop.  20.053.  —  R.  formerly  constituted 
tliecap.  of  an  indepemlent  principality —  the  Margraviate 
of  Bayreuth,  which  on  the  death  of  the  last  Margrave,  in 
1791,  became  merged  into  Prussia  In  1810,  Napoleon 
I.  transferred  B.  to  Bavaria,  in  whose  possession  it  re¬ 
mains.  Wagner  erected  an  opera  house,  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  1878  a  great  musical  school  at  B. 

BayM^  Bayze,  71.  SeeBAiZK. 

Bay'*salt»  n.{Com.)  A.saltobtainedby anaturalevap- 
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oration  of  salt-water  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  margin  of 
salt  marshes,  and  of  a  much  stronger  quality  than  that 
of  tlie  domestic  crystals. 

Bay^M  Bottom,  in  OhiOy  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

Bay  Nlioro,  in  New  Yorky  a  village  of  Long  Island,  1 
m.  from  Fire  Island  Bay  ;  pop.  1,200. 

Bay  Nade,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Queen’s  co. 

Bay  in  Mississippiy  a  dist.  of  Tishomingo  co. 

Bay  Nlat€‘,  n.  A  title  popularly  given  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Bay'tOHii^  in  Minnesota,  a  township  and  Tillage  of 
^^Hshingtun  co.,  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  16  ni.  E.N.E.  of  St. 
Paul,  and  4  from  Stillwater;  po;>.  694. 

Bay'*treo,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Laurus  nobilis.  ein  evergreen 
of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  a  wreath  from  which  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  symbolical  crow'u  of 
poets  and  warriors.  The  word  rendered  “  bay-tree  ”  in 
Psa.  xxxvii.  35,  seems  to  mean  simjdy  a  native  tree, 
green  and  vigorous. 

Kay  View,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Cecil  co. 

Bay  Viow,  in  riV^i>ua,a  P.  0.  of  Northamidon  co. 

Bay  Villo,  in  Ulinois,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  5  m.  N.E. 
of  the  Mississip)ii. 

Bay'*wiii'dow,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  which  projects 
outwani,  so' as  to  form  a  kind  of  bay  or  recess  within  an 
apartment.  It  may  project 
outwards  from  the  wall  either 
in  a  rectangular,  p*dygonal,  or  , 
semi-circular  form,  which  iat-_" 
ter  has  often  been  incorrectly' 
termed  a  boivwindaiv.  Win¬ 
dows  of  this  kind  are  very 
common  in  the  perpemUcular 
style.  Fine  examples  of  them  . 
may  be  seen. 

Bay '•yarn.  The  same  as  wool¬ 
len  yarn.  —  Chambers. 

Ba'za,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Granada,  64  in.  E.  by  N. of  that  - 
city.  Lat.  37®  30'  N.;  Lon.  2® 

50'  W.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  W’as  taken  from  the  Moors,  after  a  long  siege, 
in  1489.  Pop.  8,002. 

Bazaar.  Bazar,  (ba-zar',)  n.  [Pers.  hdzdr,  market.] 
(Sometimes  culled  Bezesteen.)  An  exchange;  a  market¬ 
place;  a  place  where  goods  are  exposed  t<i  sale.  —  B.  is  a 
term  originally  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  literally 
signifies  the  sale  or  exchange  of  goods.  Among  the 
Turks  and  Persians  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  a  market¬ 
place,  whether  open  or  covered,  wliere  g*)ods  are  sold, 
and  where  merchants  meet  for  the  transaction  (»f  busi¬ 
ness.  The  bazaar  of  Tauris  (or  Tabrizj  in  Persia  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  ami  that  of  Khan  Khalil, 
at  Cairo,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the 
caliphs,  contains  some  valuable  records.  It  was  built  in 
1292.  The  B.  at  Ispahan  is,  perhaps,  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  one  in  the  East.  Adrianople  and  Constantinople 
have  each  large  bazaars.  The  last-mentioned  was  built 
in  1462. — The  name  lias  of  late  years  been  adopted  in 
many  Euro]>ean  and  American  cities,  and  is  applied  to 
places  for  the  sale  of  f.incy  goods,  Ac. 

Bazaar'.,  in  KansaSy  a  jmst-office  of  Clias©  co-  Pop.  364. 

Bazaine',  Francois  Achille,  a  marshal  of  France,  b. 
1811.  Entering  the  army  in  1831,  he  served  in  Africa, 
and  in  1836  received  the  grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1837,  be  was  engaged 
irf  the  campaigns  in  Spain  between  tlie  Carlists  and 
Christinos,  and  returned  to  .Algeria  in  1839.  On  tli© 
outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  in  1863,  B.  took  c<»iiiinand 
of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  during  the  siege  of  8el»as- 
topol  wiis  honorubiy  mentioned  in  tlie  despatches  of 
Marshals  Canrobert  and  Pelissier.  As  general  of  divi¬ 
sion,  he  subsequently  comniamied  the  French  in  the 
allied  expedition  which  reduced  Kinbiirn.  In  1862,  he 
took  a  command  in  the  Frencli  army  occupying  Mexico, 
and  succeeded  .Marshal  Forey  in  the  chief  command  in 
1863.  His  political  conduct  in  Mexico  has  been  severely 
censured  in  France.  See  Supplement. 

Baz'al$;'Ctte,  Joseph  WiLLi^M.adisiinguished  English 
civil  engineer,  B.  1819.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  en¬ 
gineer  to  the  London  Sewerage  Commission,  when  be 
designed  and  constructed  300  miles  of  sewer  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  metropolis.  Being  appointed  Eiigineer-in-Chief  to 
til©  Metropoiitiin  Boanl  of  Works,  he,  in  1867,  com¬ 
menced  the  wonderful  Main  Drainage  Works  of  the 
capital.  He  first  introduced  sub-ways  for  carrying  the 
gas  and  water  pipes,  and  telegraph-wires  under  the  new 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  to  prevent  the  breaking  up 
of  pavements  and  the  obstruction  of  traffic.  B.  is  the 
CiUKstructor  of  the  great  Thames  Embankment. 

Br'zam,  a  town  of  France,  dep-  Gironde,  cap.  of  an  ar¬ 
rond.,  on  a  rock,  33  ni.  S.J’^.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Its  ancient 
cathedral  is  a  remarkable  monmnent  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture.  Manf.  Saltpetre,  leather.  Ac.  B.  is  the  native 
tilac©  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who  flonrisliwl  in  the  4th 
century,  and  was  also,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony.  The  ctmntry  around 
was  long  known  as  the  Bazadois.  Pop.  5-bl6. 

BiiZot'tA*  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co., 
aliimt  6  m.  N.E.  of  Wiirrcn 1,240. 

Baasoohe,  or  iiA'OCHE,  (/-a-JO-t/i',)  "•  (ffisl.)  The  ety- 
inoh-Ky  of  tliis  En  ncli  term  is  rather  doubtful,  but 
most  writers  agree  in  considering  it  jrs  a  InirlesQue  trans¬ 
lation  of  tlie  Latin  word  hasilieu,  a  royal  palace.  hen 
justice  was  administered  in  the  royal  p.ilace  ot  the  French 
kings  tlie  judges,  a*lvo*‘ates,  procurators,  and  others 
wlio  were  connected  witli  tliis  liupartment,  were  termed 
elms  de  la  hasneht.  Afterwards,  when  tlie  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  became  a  sejiarate  department,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  was  made  between  those  noblemen  wlio  formed  Ui» 
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royal  train,  and  were  called  courtitm^  and  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  court  of  justice^  wlio  were  called  Chrcs 
dt  la  Bazochty  or  Basochiam.  But  as  the  term  hazoche 
implied  the  having  a  king,  a  mock  one  was  ai>pointed, 
who  had  his  officers  of  state,  court,  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  royalty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
Philippe  le  Bel  conferred  on  this  community  c<  rtain  im¬ 
portant  privileges.  Henry  III.  suppressed  the  title  of 
king,  and  conferred  the  rights  an»l  privileges  attaclied 
to  that  office  on  the  chancellor.  Still  the/>u«oc/<€  con¬ 
tinued  to  exint  as  a  body,  and  retained  its  pomp  and  its 
forms.  It  met  twice  a  week,  and  heard  and  decided  all 
processes  and  debates  that  arose  among  the  clerks.  At 
public  festivals  the  Basochians  took  a  prominent  place; 
and  at  the  carnival  they  united  themselves  to  the  prince 
of  fools,  and  look  part  in  the  acting  of  low  farces  and 
mysteries.  In  their  turn  they  acted  a  kind  of  satirical 
morality,  in  which  they  took  great  liberties  iti  railing  at 
the  vices  of  the  age,  and  in  insulting  the  favorites  of 
fortune.  This  natural!}'  produced  a  great  outcry  against 
them,  and  at  length,  in  1540,  they  were  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed. 

15<lellia,  (denc-aA,)n.  [Or.  6r?a??o,  to  suck.]  {Zobl.)  A 
gen.  of  animals,  class  Annelida^  and  fam.  Hiriidinidct^  or 
leeches.  They  are  found  in  tlie  fresli  waters  of  f-gypt, 
and  a  species  was  known  to  Herodotus,  wlio  asserted 
that  it  was  found  parasitic  upon  the  crocodile. 

Bderiiuin,  n.  {Chem.)  A  kind  of  gum-resin,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  unknown  plant.  It  is  solid,  brittle,  of  a  deep 
brown  color,  of  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  ami  sweet 
odor.  It  was  much  vaunted  by  the  ancients,  but  is  now 
little  used.  The  resin  consists  of  The  gum 

consists  of  resin  59,  gum  9  2,  mucilage  dU’O,  voi.  oil  1-2. 
See  Balsamodendron. 

Bdelloineler,  {dd-l6m.*f.-tn^)n.  [Gr.  hdella^  leech,  and 
metroa,  measure.]  {Med.)  A  cupping-glass,  to  which  are 
attached  a  scarificator  and  an  exhausting  syringe.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  leech.  —  Dungiisnn. 

Be,  u.  i.  [.\.  S.  betm;  Gael.  living,  alive:  W.  5m,  a 
being:  Gr.  bios.,  life;  Sansk.  bhu.\  To  exist:  to  have 
actual  existence. 

‘  ‘  To  bt,  contents  bis  natural  desire  ; 

Ue  asks  no  angel's  wing,  nor  seraph's  Are."  —  Pope. 

— To  have  sensations ;  to  be  made  to  be;  to  become;  to 
remain.  (Used  as  an  auxiliary.) 

“  Be  what  thou  hop'st  to  &e,  or  what  thou  art.”  -  Shake 
To  let  bey  to  not  meddle  with,  to  leave  intact  or  un¬ 
touched;  to  let  alone.  —  Let  bty  said  he,  my  prey.”  — 
Dryden. 

Bo,  a  prefix  much  used  in  composition,  and  often  con¬ 
veying  intensive  power;  as,  6ccharm,  bedeck. —  }Vor- 
cester. 

Beach,  n.  [Probably  from  Icel.  batl-j,  a  bank.]  {Geol.) 
A  shelving  tract  of  sand  or  shingle  washed  by  the  sea 
or  a  fresh  water  lake,  interspersed  between  the  water 
and  the  land  on  which  vegetation  grows.  The  i;fu-6«?ac/i 
is  the  space  between  low  and  high  water  mark,  particu¬ 
larly  that  part  of  it  which  is  washed  by  the  waves :  and 
the  beach  of  a  lake  lies  between  tlie  highest  and  lowest 
water-marks  of  its  ordinary  level. —  liaised  beaches  are 
banks  of  sand  and  shingle',  with  shells,  found  following 
the  ba}s  and  recesses  of  the.  coast,  at  various  lieights 
ab(*vo  the  existing  beach  or  sea-margin.  These  give 
evidence  of  either  elevation  of  the  land,  or  depression 
of  the  ocean,  and  point  to  times  when  sea  and  land 
stood  at  these  successive  levels. 

— v.  a.  To  run  or  drive  upon  a  bench;  used  generally  in 
the  sense  of  a  ship,  to  avoid  sinking. 

Beaoli'-combor,  n.  A  word  used  in  the  U.  States  to 
signify  a  long  wave,  or  roller  of  the  ocean,  that  combs 
over  a  beach. 

Beach  Crock,  in  PenmyUaniay  a  township  of  Clinton 
CO.;  pop.  about  850. 

Bcachc<l,  {betchly)  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves;  stranded; 
driven  or  placed  on  a  beach :  as,  ”  the  ship  is  beached'' 

— Having  a  beach;  possessing  a  beach  for  a  border. 

"Timou  bath  made  his  everlastlug  maosion 
UpoQ  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  hood  "  —  Shake. 

Beach  -flea,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Sand-Flea. 

Beach  Haven,  in  /^enwsy^uunia,  a  post-village  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  CO.,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
27  m.  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

Beach  Pond,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of  Wayne 
county. 

Beach  Rid^^'e,  in  New  Forfc,  a  post-office  of  Niagara  co 

Beach'vilic,  in  Upper  Canaday  a  post-village  of  Oxford 
CO.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  London. 

Beach'y,  a.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches. 

The  heachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 

Too  wide  for  Neptune  s  hips.”  Shake. 

Beach'y  Head,  a  bold  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of 
England,  co.  of  Sussex,  3  m.  S.S.W.  of  Eastbourne.  Lat. 
60°  44'  24"  N. ;  Lon.  0°  13'  E.  It  is  formed  of  chalky 
white  cliffs,  that  project  perpendicularly  over  the 
beach  to  the  height  of  564  feet.  A  light-house  of  the 
first  class  was  erected,  in  1S28,  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliff  to  the  W.  of  the  head,  285  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
caverns  have  been  cut  in  the  cliffs,  between  the  Head 
and  Cuckmore  Haven,  in  the  view  of  affording  places 
of  refuge  to  mariners  wrecked  on  this  dangerous  coast. 

Beacon,  (6e'Arn,)  n.  [A.  8.  beace.Ji:  W.  piffwit,  from 
pig,  a  pike.]  A  signal-fire;  a  bale-fire;  a  light  placed 
on  an  eminence  to  announce  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  arouse  up  the  country. 

"  No  flaming  beacone  cast  their  blaze  afar, 

The  dreadful  sigual  of  invasive  war.  ‘—Gay. 

—Beacon-fires  are  of  great  antiquity,  being  referred  to  in 
Scripture (Jifrem.vi.  1),  and  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Troy  is 
represented  by  iEschy  lus  as  having  been  conveyed  to  the 


Peloponnesus  by  signals  of  this  kind.  In  England,  the 
beacons  were  formerly  piles  of  tagot-wood,  but  after¬ 
wards  poles  were  erected,  to  which  iron  pots  were  at¬ 
tached.  filled  with  pitch  ami  other  combustibles.  In¬ 
telligence  was  quickly  conveyed  in  this  manner:  and 
the  beacons  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  were  always  carefully  wati  hed.  These  inui  bea¬ 
cons  were  often  erected  on  church-towers,  and  one  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  tower  of  the  parish  church  of 
Hadley,  near  London. 

(Mar)  An  erection  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  bar, 
river,  or  harbor,  to  indicate  dangerous  navigation,  as 
sunken  rocks,  sand  banks,  Ac.  It  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  pole  secured  by  chains  to  the  rock  on  which  it 
is  placed,  with  a  large  hall  formed  of  iron  hoops  at  the 
top.  Vessels  anchored  in  certain  places,  exhibiting  lights 
at  night,  are  called  or  Jioatmg-liyhU. — 

See  Light-house. 

— A  term  used  in  some  parts  of  England  to  denote  a  high 
hill.  —  Anything  which  gives  notice  of  danger;  as, 
“  The  beacon  of  the  wise.”  —  Shaks. 

— V.  a.  To  afford  light,  as  a  beacon  :  to  light  up. 

Bea'COn,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 

Bea'ooiia|;’e,  n.  Fees  or  dues  paid  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  a  beacon. 

Bea'coii  Falls,  in  Connecticuty  a  post-office  of  New 
Haven  co. 

Boa'coii-fire,  n.  A  signal-fire.  See  Br.^con 

Bea'coii  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  summit  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  in  Dutchess  co.,  1,476  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Bea'conless,  a.  Without  a  beacon. 

Bea'eonslield,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  24  m. 
W.by  N.of  London.  In  tlie  churchyard  here  lie  tlie  re- 
mainsofEdmuiid  Bnrkearnl  Edmuml  Waller.  y'.ab.2U0U. 

BeacoiisilieKi,  Lohd.  See  Disraeli,  p.  784. 

Bea^k  {bede,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  bead,  gebed.  a  prayer.]  A 
little  perforated  ball  of  glass,  ivory,  or  other  suhshince, 
worn  by  women  in  necklaces.  head-<lresHes,  Ac.;  and  used 
also  in  the  ornamentation  of  purses,  slipjiers,  and  a 
variety  of  fancy  articles.  —  Beads  strung  on  a  thread 
(the  French  chape.le.t),\iTi'  used  among  Roman  Catholics 
for  reciting  the  prayers  forming  the  devotion  called  the 
Rosary,  q.  y. 

{Ind.)  The  manufacture  of  beads  is  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  small  island  of  Mtirano,  near  Venice,  and  at 
Birmingham,  England.  Glass  tubes,  of  different  colors, 
are  first  drawn  out  to  various  sizes;  they  are  then 
chipped  into  small  cylintlrical  pieces,  which  are  put  into 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  charcoal,  and  stirred  about  until 
the  holes  in  them  are  filled;  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
pan  heated  to  a  dull  redness,  and  stirred  about  till  they 
assume  a  rounde*!  lorm  from  their  edges  becoming  i>ar- 
tially  melted.  When  cool,  the  sand  and  charcoal,  wliich 
have  prevente<l  them  fnun  collapsing,  is  cleared  out. 
Bugk-beads  are  simply  cylinders  of  glass  4  or  5  times 
their  diameter  in  length,  which  are  cut*  from  a  long 
tube,  and  used  without  any  further  preparation.  Beads 
are  also  made  of  various  hard  seeds  by  drilling  a  hole 
through  their  centre.  They  are  also  turned  from  coral, 
ivory,  hone,  amber,  and  hard  woods.  Beads  of  ail  kinds 
are  much  used  as  articles  of  commerce  in  trading  with 
savage  nations,  by  whom  they  are  much  sought  after 
for  purposes  of  ornament.  They  were  anciently  much 
used  as  ornaments,  and  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the 
Egyptians. 

— A  small  pip  or  piece  of  metal  on  a  fowling-piece  or  other 
fire-arm.  whereby  to  take  aim;  hence  the  expression 
“  to  draw  a  bead,"  —  i.  e.  take  aim. 

{Arch.)  A  moulding  of  a  circular  section,  stuck  on  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff,  by  a  plane  of  the  same  name.  B. 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  flush  with  the  surface, 
and  the  other  raised  ;  the  former  is  called  a  quick-bead, 
and  the  latter  a  cock-bead.  —  Bead  and  Butt  work  is  a 


piece  of  framing  having  the  panels  flush  with  the  fram¬ 
ing,  and  stuck  or  run  up<*n  the  two  edges,  which  have 
the  grain  of  the  wood  in  their  direction. 

{Chem.)  A  bubble  rising  to  the  surface  of  spirituous 
liquors :  — formerly  the  word,  used  in  the  plural,  was 
applied  to  glass  giobules  iinmhered  according  to  their 
specific  gravities,  and  serving  for  trying  the  strength  of 
spirituous  liquors.  —  Oyihne. 

— V.  a.  To  decorate  or  distinguish  with  beads. 

Boad'-tiousio,  n.  See  Bede-house. 

B<^a<lle9  (be'dl.)  n.  [A.  S.  bydel,  from  the  root  of  hid ; 
beodan.]  A  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court,  who  bids, 
orders,  or  cites  persons  to  appear  and  answer  before  it. 

— A  petty  officer  in  a  university.  —  See  Bedel. 

— An  inferior  functionary,  empl(»yed  in  church  and  paro¬ 
chial  duties;  a.s,  the  imiintenance  of  order  during  divine 


worship,  the  punishment  of  petty  offenders  in  the  parish 
stocks,  Ac. 

“  Thou  rascal  beadle  bold  thj  bloody  hand.”  —  Shake. 

Boa'dlesliip..  n.  The  office  or  function  of  a  besidle. 

Beatl'-proof,  a.  A  term  appli'ai  to  spirituous  and 
alcoholic  liquors  of  such  a  degree  of  pn*of,  that,  when 
sliaken,  a  series  of  beads  or  bubbles  will  remain  for 
some  time  on  the  surface. 

Bea<r-roll,  n.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  listor  cata¬ 
logue  of  persons  to  be  prayed  for,  and  numbered  on  the 
beads  of  a  chaplet,  (o.) 

BeadK'mHii^  Bedksman,  n.  A  man  employed  in  pray¬ 
ing;  generally  in  praying  for  another. 

'•For  I  will  he  thy  beademan,  Valcntiae.”^ Shake. 

Boad'-tool,  A  cutting  tool  used  in  turning,  Ac., 
having  an  edge  curved  so  as  to  make  beads  or  beading. — 
Ogihie. 

Bead  -tree,  n.  The  MeJia  azedarach.  See  MELl.iCEiB. 

Beag;le,  n.  [Probably  from  Mt.beagvr  biye ;  W. 

bach,  little;  Ir.  0.  Eng.  legeJt.]  (Sports  )  A  small 
hound  or  hunting-dog  foinieily  much  used  in  comring 
hares,  and  more  remai  kalde  for  perseverance  than  speed. 
Blaine, in  the  Kvcyclopadia  of  liural  Sjiorts, says:  “There 
are  even  now  several  varieties  of  lieagles,  but  formerly 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  more,  from  the  deep- 
flewed  diminutive  type  of  tlieold  soutbern  hound,  to  the 
fleet  and  elegant  foxhound  beagle;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  pigmy  breed  called  lapdog  beagles.  Beagles 
were  formerly  distinguished  by  the  rough  and  the  smooth. 
The  rough  wire-haired  or  terrier  beagle  is  now  seldom 
met  with,  though  it  was  a  hardy  and  altogether  a  veruiin- 


Fig.  325.  —  beagle. 


loving  breed,  and  very  strongly  formed.  The  North- 
country  B.  is  a  nimble  and  vigorous  hound  :  he  pursues 
the  hare  with  impetuosity,  giving  her  no  time  to  double; 
and  should  the  scent  lie  high,  he  will  with  ease  run  down 
two  brace  before  noon.” 

B^'ak,  n.  \l)\i.bek  :  A.S.  piic,  from  the  root  pik,H  point; 
Fr.  It.  6€CCo;  Gr.  6iAoj.]  (Zool.)  The  bill  of  a  bird. 
See  Bill. 

{Bot.)  A  hard,  short  point,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

{Naui.)  Beak,  ov  Beak-head,  small  platform  at  the 
fon*-part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship,  generally  placed 
at  the  same  height  fr(»m  the  deck  as  the  port-sills  — In 
the  ancient  galleys,  a  B.  was  a  painted  piece  of  wood, 
strongly  ironed  and  fastened  to  the  prow  (see  i-^g.  326), 
for  ]>iercing  an  enemy's  vessel. 

(Farriery.)  A  little  shoe,  at  the  toe,  about  an  inch 
long,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  fore-part  of  the 
hoofi  —  Joltnsov. 

(Arch.)  A  little  pendent  fillet,  left  on  the  edge  of  the 
larmier,  whicli  forms  a  canal  behind,  for  preventing  the 
water  from  running  down  the  lower  end  of  the  cornice. 
The  Beak-head  Movldwg  is  a  moulding  frequent  in  Nor¬ 
man  architecture,  consisting  of  ornaments  of  a  peculiar 


Fig.  326.  —  BEAK-HEAD  MOULDING. 

character,  placed  at  regular  intervals  on  a  single  mould¬ 
ing.  The  ornaments  may  be  described  as  grotesque  heads, 
some  apparently  of  animals,  and  some  approaching  the 
human  form,  but  all  invariably  terminating  in  a  pointed 
mouth,  and  rarely  similar  in  the  same  moulding. 

— Anything  ending  in  a  point  like  a  beak,  pike,  or  peak; 
as  the  spout  of  a  drinking-vessel,  a  neck  of  land,  Ac. 

—In  England,  a  vulgarism  used  to  signify  a  police-magis¬ 
trate;  as,  ‘•A'Beckett,  the  beak."  —  Thackeray. 

Beak*  v.  a.  (Sports.)  To  take  hold  with  the  beak,  in 
cockfighting. —  lYnght. 

Beake<l,(6eW,)a.  Having  a  beak;  ending  in  a  point  like 
a  beak. 

"  And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  winds. 

•  That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory.”— Litton. 

(Zobl.)  Rostrate;  furnished  with  a  process  like  a  beak. 
Having  a  long  beak-like  mouth,  like  some  insects. 

(Her.)  The  same  as  Armed,  q.  v. 

Bcak'er,  n.  [Ger.  becher,  from  biege.n^  to  curve,  to  in¬ 
flect;  Scots,  bicker.]  A  large  drinking-cup  or  glass;  so 
named  from  formerly  having  a  spout  in  the  form  of  a 
bird's  beak. 

“And  into  pikes  and  musketeers 
Sianipt  beakers,  cups  and  porringers.”— ^udiferas. 

Beak'-liea<l*  n.  (Naut.)  See  Beak. 

Beak -iron*  n.  A  bickern;  an  iron  tool  ending  in  a 
point,  used  by  black.*<mith8.  —  Ash. 

Boal*  n.  [A.  S.  It.  5o/;a.]  (Med.)  A  pimple,  pus¬ 
tule,  or  other  small  inflammatory  eruption. 
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V.  i.  To  ripen  matter;  to  gather  or  come  to  a 
head)  h»  an  eruption. 

Beale,  Lionel,  m.d.,  p.  r.  s.,  a  distinguished  English 
physician  and  author,  b.  1828,  protVssur  of  Physiology 
and  Anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London,  editor  of  Tkf 
Archivfi:i  of  M<'dicine,  and  the  author  of  The  Microscope 
in  its  Apfiiication  to  Practical  Medicine^  The  Anatomy  of 
the  Liver ^  The  Anatomy  of  Man,  &c.,  Ac. 

Beale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Juniata  co.  ;y>op.  1,039, 

Bc^ale'toii,  in  V7r/7Huu,  a  post-village  of  Faiuiuier  co., 
20  m.  S.W.  of  MaiuiNsas  Junction. 

BeallM'ville,  in  M<iryhmd,  a  P.O.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Beallsiville,  ibeelz'vV^)  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  110  in,  E.  of  C<dumhus  ;  pop.  324. 

Bealls'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.,  28  111  S  of  Pittsburg. 

Beal^N  Bar,  in  C^alifornia,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
about  20  in.  E.N.E.  of  Sacramento  city. 

Bealn'ville,  in  .IrAransa;?,  a  village  of  Deslia  co. 

Beam,  a.  [A.  S.  be.am,  a  beam,  a  tree;  Ger.  baum;  Du. 
b'toni.]  (Arch.)  A  long  and  large  piece  ot  timber,  into 
which  the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters,  king-posts,  Ac.  are 
framed;  intended  also  to  tie  the  walls  of  the  building 
together;  contra-distinguished  from  those  usimI  in  the 
floors,  which  are  calh-d  girders,  and  those  wliich  are 
used  to  support  the  fronts  of  houses,  which  are  called 
breast-eummera, 

{Naut.)  The  beams  of  a  ship  are  strong  tliick  pieces 
of  timber,  stretching  across  the  ship  from  side  to  side  to 
support  the  decks  and  retain  the  siilos  together.  The 
main-beam  is  next  the  main-mast.  The  greatest  beam 
of  all  is  called  the  midship  beam.  When  a  ship  in¬ 
clines  so  much  to  one  side  that  her  beaun  approach  to  a 
vertical  position,  she  is  .said  to  he  on  her  beam-ends.  In 
the  mejisureinent  of  a  ship,  the  term  beam  is  used  to 
signify  breadth  at  the  wales.  (See  Tovnaoe  ) —  In  naval 
aff.iirs,  “on  the  starboard  beam  ”  signifies  any  point  out 
at  sea  whicli,  viewo<l  from  tlie  stern,  is  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  keel,  and  upon  the  starboard  or  right  side  of 
the  ship.  In  like  manner,  “on  the  larhoard-heam  ”  sig¬ 
nifies  on  the  larboard,  p‘>rt,  or  left  side;  on  the  tS'oather- 
boam  “  signifies  that  side  of  the  vessel  which  is  towards 
the  wind. 

— The  sliank  or  oblong  part  of  an  anchor.  (See  Fig.  121.) 

The  main  part  of  a  plough,  to  whi'di  the 
handles,  colter,  Ac.  are  secun*  1,  and  to  tlie  end  of  whicli 
are  attached  the  oxen  or  horses  that  draw  it. 

(Mi’ch.)  A  cylimler  of  .wood,  making  part  of  a  loom, 
on  which  weavers  wind  the  warp  hetbre  weaving;  al8«), 
the  cylinder  on  wiiich  the  cloth  is  rolled,  as  it  is  woven ; 
one  being  called  the  fore-beam.,  the  other  the  back-beam. 
Webster. 

(S'eam  Eng.)  The  main  lever  of  a  steanwngine,  which, 
through  the  piston-rod  at  the  end  ami  the  connecting 
ro«l  at  the  other,  communicates  motion  from  the  piston 
to  the  crank,  by  turning  upon  a  centre. 

—A  collection  of  parallel  rays  emitted  from  tho  sun  or 
other  luminous  body. —  Webster. 

“  The  evening  beam  that  nmilcs  the  clouds  away, 

And  tiuis  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray." — Byron. 

— Figuratively,  that  which  illumes;  as  a  beam  from  the 
sun. 

— Any  largo  piece  of  timber  or  metal,  more  long  than 
thick  in  proportion.  —  The  part  of  a  balance  which  sus¬ 
tains  the  scales,  (A,  C,  B.  Fig.  268.) 

—The  horn  of  a  stag,  which  bears  the  antlers,  royal,  and 
top.  —  Buchanan. 

“  And  taught  the  wood*  to  echo  to  the  stream 
llis  dreadful  challeuge  and  iiia  ciushiug  beam."— Denham. 

— The  pole  of  a  carriage  or  chariot,  dividing  the  horses 
from  each  other. 

“  Juturna  heard,  and  seized  with  mortal  fear. 

Forc'd  from  the  btum  her  brother's  charioteer.''— />ryden. 

B(^Ani«  a.  To  send  forth,  as  beams ;  to  emit, —  followed 
usually  hy  forth. 

_ (j.  a.  To  emit  beams  or  rays  of  light ;  to  shine. 

“  Norah  hath  a  heaminy  eye. 

But  no  one  knows  on  whom  it  beameth.”—ifoor€. 


Beam'-bird,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Fly-catcher. 
Boain'-compass,  n.  See  C  -mpass. 

Beamed,  (bemd,)  a.  [From  beam,  the  horn  of  a  stag.J 
Having  all  its  antlers  put  forth,  as  the  head  of  a  stag. 
Beam'*en;?iue,  n.  .\  steam-engine  which  communi¬ 
cates  motion  by  the  top  of  the  piston-rod,  being  con¬ 
nected  with  a  beam  or  lever  moving  on  a  central  pivot, 
the  other  end  of  the  beam  being  in  similar  connection 
with  the  crank  of  the  driving-wheel.  In  the  direct-i^- 
tion  engine  no  beam  is  used,  the  piston  working  the 

crank.  .  •  r 

Beain'-featlier,  n.  A  long  feather  in  the  wing  of  a 


hawk. —  linoth. 

Beam'-fillin;;.  n.  (Arch.)  The  hnilihng  of  masonry, 
or  brick-work,  from  tlie  level  of  the  under  edges  ot  the 
beams  to  that  of  their  upper  edges.  li.  F-  occurs  either 
between  joists,  or  floor-beams,  or  in  filling  up  the  tii- 
nngnlar  space  between  the  top  of  the  wall-plate  of  the 
roof  and  the  lower  edges  of  the  rafters,  or  even  to  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  boarding  or  lath,  for  slates,  tiles, 

or  thatching.  ,  .  ,  .  *  j  i 

(Naut.)  The  portion  of  a  cargo  which  ts  stored  be- 

tween  tho  beams.  ,  .  ,  .  j-  *. 

Beaiii'ftil,  a.  That  emits  beams ;  bright;  radiant. 
Beaiii'inar, P- a-  Bright;  resplendent. 

Beain'lens^  a.  Giving  forth  no  beams  or  rays  of  light. 

lieani'leit,  n.  A  small  ray  or  beam  of  light. 

BeamH'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot  Darke  co.,  98 
m.  W.  of  Coluiuhus.  e  j 

Beamsi'ville,  in  Upper  Oma.la,  a  post-village  of  Lin¬ 
coln  CO  ‘I'l  m.  E.S.K.  of  Hamilton  ;  pop.  abt.  WO. 
Beain'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  T:\w  1‘yrus  ana.  See  I  trus. 


Beatn'y,  a.  Radiant ;  shining ;  emitting  beams  or  rays. 

“  All-seeing  sun  I 

Hide,  hide  to  shameful  night  thy  beamy  head.”— iSmtlA. 

“Resembling  a  beam  in  size  and  weight. 

"  His  double-biting  axe  and  beamy  s\»eAr."^Dryden. 

— Having  horns  or  antlers. 

Boaii,  n.  [.\.  S.  bean;  W.  jffae.n,  a  single  bean,  from 
ffa,  that  which  is  enveloped  or  covered,  us  heaiis.] 
{Agric.)  A  well-known  vegetable,  largely  cultivated 
botli  in  field  and  garden,  as  a  highly  nutritious  aliment 
for  man,  and  a  foml  for  horses.  All  the  varieties  are 
wholesome  and  nutritive,  but  the  two  species  the  must 
generally  in  use  as  aliment  are  the  IVcea  or  Fahavulga- 
ris,  called  also  cofi'ee  bean  and  Windsor  bean,  and  the 
Phasfolus  vulgaris,  known  under  the  names  of  French 
bean,  haricot,  pole-hean,  kidney-hean,  and  string-bean. 
Tlieir  scientific  chararlers  will  be  duscribed  under  the 
names  of  the  genera  ViciAund  IMiaseolus.  We  here  con¬ 
sider  them  only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view! —  The 
i''u6a  vidgari.<y  or  common  lieaii,  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  hears  a  pod  containing  several  oblong 
rounded  seeds,  which  are  used  in  the  soft  young  state 
for  llie  table, and  in  the  hard  ilry  statu  lor  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  chiefly,  either  whole  or  ground  into  meal.  In  some 
pluce.s,  bean-meal  is  mixed  with  other  meal  in  making 
coarse  bread :  or  the  beans  are  boiiecl  into  a  nte.-is  with 
fat  meat,  in  which  state  they  are  very  palatal>le  and  nu¬ 
tritious.  The  most  common  varieties  of  garden-beans 
are  tho  Windsor,  the  Toker,  the  long-pod,  and  the  Ma- 
zagan,  all  productive  and  palatable.  In  the  field  the 
lick-bean,  the  common  horse-bean,  and  the  small  Dutch 
or  Heligoland  bean,  are  preferre<l,  being  hardy  as  well 
lus  prodinlivc.  The  long  pod  i.s  usually  sown  in  tho 
field,  the  Mazagaii  and  broad  Windsor  bean  seldom. — 
Therein  no  plant  in  which  the  transformation  of  the 
cotyleilons  into  seed-leaves  is  more  readily  traced  than 
in  tho  bean.  If  a  bean  is  planted  in  moist  earth,  or 
soaked  in  water,  in  a  mo<lerate  temperature,  the  cotyle¬ 
dons  will  swell  and  soon  burst  the  skin  which  envelops 
them,  separating  into  two  lobes,  which  open  like  the 
shells  of  an  oyster.  In  the  part  which  forms  the  joint 
an  oblong  body  will  appear,  which  is  the  embryo  stem 
of  the  plant.  'I’hi.s  increases  rajiidly  in  tho  earth,  and 
pushes  a  root  dowuwanls,  ami  a  stem  upw’ards,  which 
latter  carries  the  lobes  with  it  till  they  rise  above  the 
ground,  when  they  expand,  ami  are  transformed  into 
seed-leaves.  As  socm  as  the  seeil  swells  by  imbibing 
moisture,  the  oxygen,  which  is  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  water,  acts  upon  tho  farinaceous  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  seed,  and  takes  a  jiortion  of  carbon  from 
it,  jiroiluclng  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
surrounding  plants,  or  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas :  by  this 
loss  the  remaining  substance  becomes  a  mild  finid 
emulsion,  analogous  to  the  milk  of  animals,  which, 
being  taken  up  by  the  minute  ver.sels  of  the  radicle, 
mmrishes  ami  increjises  them.  In  jimportiou  as  the 
farina  in  the  lobes  is  gradually  exhausted,  new  vessels 
appear  through  the  substance  of  the  lubes,  conveying  the 
newly  formed  juice  from  every  part  of  them  into  the  root 
and  stem,  ami,  at  last,  the  cotyledons  are  transformed 
into  seed-loaves.  The  fibre.s  of  the  roots  are  by  tins  time 
completely  formed,  and  their  extremities,  called  s}iongi- 
oles,  from  their  appearance  when  closely  examined,  have 
acquired  tlie  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from  the 
soil.  The  stem  is  then  considerably  advanced  in  growth, 
having  put  forth  new'  leaves  of  a  different  Ibrm  from  the 
seed-leaves  ;  these  last,  having  now  performed  their  part, 
wither  and  soon  fall  off;  if  they  are  removed  before  this 
period,  the  )ilatit,  having  lost  its  nurse,  languishes  and 
flies.  The  bean  at  this  stage  of  its  gntwth  recpiires  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  If  the  stul  is  rich  ami  well  prepared, 
it  will  grow  rajudly  and  luxuriantly,  and  be  soon  out  of 
reach  ot  insects  or  weeds,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
varying  influences  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  if  the  stdl  is 
poor  and  parcbeil,  ami  the  supply  of  nutritive  juices  is 
scanty,  the  jilaiit  w'ill  soon  show  weakness  and  disease, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  total  failure  of  the  crop, 
i.s  to  supply  by  art  the  deficiency  of  nature.  In  very 
poor  soils,  manure  may  be  applied  in  a  licpiid  state,  or  as 
a  to|>-dressii)g;  intbose  which  are  not  exhausted,  tillage 
alone  will  enable  the  routs  to  spread,  and  give  them  a 
wider  range  to  seek  their  food  in.  The  soil  best  adapted 
for  beans  is  a  rich  strong  loam,  such  as  pnaluces  good 
wheat.  In  such  a  soil  tho  produce  is  sometimes  fifty  or 
sixty  bushels  per  acre,  but  an  average  crop,  on  moderate 
laml,  is  about  half  that  quantity.  On  very  rich  laud, 
beans  have  produced  extraordinary  crops,  by  being  sown 
broadcast  ami  very  thick,  the  stems  being  draw'n  up  to  a 
great  height  in  favoralde  sea-sons.  When  the  beans 
have  piLshed  their  stems,  and  the  proper  leaves  appear 
above  tho  seed-leaves,  the  intervals  should  be  carefully 
hoeil.  The  diseases  to  whicli  beans  Are  subject'are,  the 
miblew,  which  is  a  minute  fungus  that  grows  on  the 
steins  of  leaves,  ami  is  caused  by  cold  fugs  and  frequent 
smMen  variations  of  weallier:  and  the  black  dolphin,  an 
insect  of  the  aphis  tribe,  which  appears  first  in  the  ffirm 
of  a  honey-flew  on  the  tops  of  the  plants.  For  the  mil¬ 
dew  no  remedy  or  prevenbitive  has  yet  been  found. 
Whenever  it  has  attacked  the  plants  generally,  before 
the  pods  are  filled,  the  best  method  is  to  cut  down  the 
crop  in  its  green  state ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  consumed  in 
the  farm-yard,  to  plough  it  into  the  ground,  where  it 
will  decay  rHiii<lly,  and  bean  excellent  manuring  for  the 
succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  If  allowed  to  stand,  the  crop 
will  not  only  be  unprodnetivo,  but  the  weeds  will  infest 
the  groumi,  and  spoil  the  wheat-crop  by  their  seeds  and 
mots,  which  will  remain  in  the  soil.  Whenever  the 
tops  of  the  beans  begin  to  be  moist  and  clammy  to  the 
touch,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  aphis.  They  should  then 
be  immediately  cut  off,  and  this,  if  done  in  time,  may 
save  the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  insects ;  but  the 


most  effectual  way  to  prevent  any  disease  from  attacking 
the  plants  ill  their  growth,  is  to  have  the  ground  in  good 
heart,  and  well  tilled.  Tlie  j)rincipal  use  of  beans  is  to 
feed  horses,  for  wbich  purpose  they  are  adiniriibly 
adapted,  and  tar  more  nourishing  than  oats.  They 
should  be  bruise<i  or  split  in  a  mill,  and  given  to  horses 
mixed  with  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chatf;  this  will  en¬ 
sure  proper  mastication  and  prevent  that  thickening  of 
the  wiml,  as  it  is  called,  caused  by  indigestion,  which 
makes  beans  alone  not  so  well  a<la])ted  for  the  food  of  hunt¬ 
ers  ami  race- horses.  Great  <iuanlities  of  beans  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  fattening  hogs,  to  wlium  they  are  given  whole 
at  first,  ami  afterwards  groumi  into  ineui.  Bacon  bogs 
may  be  fattened  entirely  on  beans  and  bean-meal;  but  as 
this  food  makes  the  flesh  very  firm,  it  ismjlso  well  adapted 
for  delicate  porkers  Bean-meal  given  touxeii  soon  makes 
them  fat,  ami  the  meat  is  far  better  than  when  oil-cake 
is  usetl  for  that  imrpose  ;  mixed  with  water  and  given 
as  a  drink  to  cows,  it  greatly  increases  their  milk.  A 
small  quantity  of  beans  is  g<‘neniliy  mixed  with  new 
wheat  wlien  ground  to  flour;  the  millers  pretend  that 
soft  wheat  will  not  grind  well  without  beans,  and  they 
generally  contrive  that  there  shall  be  no  deficiem-y  in 
the  necessary  proportion.  Thus  a  quantity  of  beans  is 
converted  into  what  is  considered  as  wlieuten  flemr.— 
The  PhaseoUr  vnigans  or  French  bean  is  universally 
cultivated,  not  only  for  the  mature  fruit, but  for  its  ten¬ 
der  and  succulent  pod,  being  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
vegetables  for  the  table.  Tlie  varieties  are  innumerable, 
differing  slightly  in  their  qualities;  fliey  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  the  dwarf  and  climbing;  the 
former  are  tlie  earlier,  tlie  latter  the  more  productive. 
French  beans  are  much  less  hardy  than  the  common 
beans;  a  very  slight  degree  of  frost  will  destroy  them 
entirely.  The  early  sorts  are  therclbre  sown  in  sheltered 
situations,  and  occasionally  protected  by  glass  frames  or 
mats.  The  climbing  beans  require  the  snj»j)ort  of  slit  ks 
or  wires,  rouml  which  they  twine  as  they  grow,  with 
this  peculiarity,  tiiat  the  coils  turn  round  the  siipiiort 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  contrary  to  the  growth  of 
some  indigenous  twisting  plants,  which  turn  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  following  the  ajjpurent  lUurnal  motion 
of  the  snn.  The  best  soil  for  French  beans  is  a  rich  mel¬ 
low  loam,  rather  light  than  otherwise;  but,  provided 
the  ground  he  well  stirred,  they  will  grow  in  any  soil. 
They  may  be  planted  in  rows,  the  dwarf  sorts  at  two  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  distance;  the  runners  at  four  feet. 
As  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  rise  above  the  seed-leaves, 
tliei  intervals  should  be  well  hoed  with  the  horse-hoe, 
and  the  rows  by  bami.  The  scarifier  or  grubber  may  be 
Used  to  l(»u8en  ibe  soil ;  and  w  lien  they  are  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  in  growth,  the  runners  may  have  sticks  to  climb 
upon.  A  row  of  turni}>6  may  be  sown  between  every 
two  row.s  of  beans;  or  cabbages  may  be  planted  for  cat¬ 
tle.  The  crop  may  be  hai  vested  as  soon  as  the  lower 
pods  are  quite  dry  and  the  seeds  hard,  and  threshed 
like  other  beans.  The  seeds,  when  raw’,  have  a  bitter 
taste,  and  are  rather  tough  under  the  teeth,  which  niakea 
animals  refuse  to  eat  them  in  that  state;  but  when 
boiled,  they  become  soft  and  pleasant  Oxen  and  pigs 
eat  them  readily.  They  contain,  according  to  Einhofi 
84  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  50  is  pure 
farina,  tho  rest  gluten  and  mucilage;  they  are  conse¬ 
quently  superior  to  every  other  grain  or  jiulse  cultivated, 
in  point  of  nourishment;  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  they  remain  in  the  ground  only  fn  m  May 
to  September,  and  that  a  crop  of  cabbages  or  turnips  is 
growing  in  the  intervals  at  the  same  time,  it  will  ajipear 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  pulse  on  a  large  scale  might 
add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  agriculture. 

(Med.)  When  young,  all  the  varieties  of  the  bean  are 
equally  good  ami  wlndesome.  In  weak  stomachs,  tliey 
are  able  to  produce  flatulence,  but  when  eateu  with 
moderation  and  with  a  due  proportion  of  animal  food, 
they  prove  highly  beneficial,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  starch  and  gluten  tliey  contain. 

Bean  Blossom,  in  hidianUyU  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  post-otfice  ol  Brown  co. 

Bean  Blo««oin  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rising  in  Brown 
co.,  and  euteriiig  theN.  fork  of  Whit  e  River,  in  Monroe  co. 

Bemi-caper,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Zygophyllum. 

Beaii'-cod,  n.  A  small  vessel  used  in  Fort ugnese  rivers. 
It  is  sharp  forward,  having  its  stem  bent  above  into  a 
great  curve. 

Bean  Creek,  in  Ohio.  See  Tiffin's  River. 

Bean  -fly,  n.  A  beautiful  bluish-black  fly,  frequently 
found  on  bean-flowers ;  it  is  produced  by  a  maggot 
called  MUla.  —  Encyc.  Brit. 

Bean'-;?oome,  n.  (Zool.)  a  wild  goose,  Anser  ^.getum. 

Bean‘s  Corners,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

Bean*s  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  jiost-village  ot  Gran¬ 
ger  CO.,  220  m.  F.  of  Nashville,  and  2  from  the  Gap  of 
Clinch  Mminlain.  There  are  mineral  springs  here.  On 
the  14th  Dec.,  18C3,  a  conflict  took  place  near  Bean's  Sta¬ 
tion,  betw'eeii  the  Confederates  under  General  Longstreet 
and  a  body  of  National  cavalry  under  Shackleford,  Wol¬ 
ford,  Grabam.  and  Foster.  The  contest  was  somewh.it 
san'Miinary,  Shackkdord,  wdio  wa.s  in  chief  command  of 
the*lJnion  tro<>ps,  losing  about  200  men.  I.ongsireet’s 
loss,  it  was  computed,  was  much  greater.  The  contest 
was  indeciMvo.  Tlie  Nationals  were  pushed  back  nearly 
a  mile,  but  Longstreet  being  unable  to  follow  up  his 
advantage,  fell  back  toward  Bull's  Gap.  .  .  , 

Beun*Kiii{;'*s  Festival,  asocial  rite  principally  ob¬ 
served  in  France,  from  which  country  it  w'ould  seem  to 
have  been  transplanted  to  Germany.  On  the  evening  of 
Twelfth  Day,  (q.  e  ,)or.  as  the  Germans  call  it, (in  allusion 
to  the  legend,  that  the  wise  men  of  the  East  who  came 
to  worship  Christ  were  tliree  kings,)  Three  Kings’  Day, 
(Dreikonigs-Tag,)  companies  assemble  to  spend  a  few 
hours  iu  mirthful  relaxation.  A  large  cake  is  baked, 
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with  a  bean  hidden  somewhere  in  it.  The  cake  is  then 
divide<i  into  pieces,  each  person  present  receiving  one, 
and  whoever  obtains  tlie  piece  with  the  bean  is  king  for 
the  year.  In  this  capacity,  he  holds  a  mock  court,  and 
receives  the  homage  of  the  company,  who  also  amuse 
themselves  with  other  diversions.  The  Bean  King,  how¬ 
ever,  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  dignity,  for  he  has  to 
give  an  entertainment  on  the  next  Twelfth  Night,  tliat 
an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  choose  anotlier  king. 
In  France,  this  custom  was  at  an  earlier  period  so  com¬ 
mon,  that  even  the  court  indulged  in  it,  although  the 
Church,  in  the  17  th  c.,  exerted  itself  zealously  for  its 
suppression.  The  opinion  that  the  B.  K.  F.  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  when  even  the  children, 
partaking  in  the  universal  glee,  were  wont  to  elect  a 
king,  is  not  destitute  of  probability.  —  Chamb.  Encyc. 

neaii'town,  in  Maryland^  a  post-office  of  Charles  co. 

Bear,  (6dr,)  v.  a.  [A.S.  berariy  beorari ;  Goth,  bairan ; 
Bat.  ff’ro;  Gr.  phero,  from  the  root  her;  Sanskr. 

To  carry;  support;  sustain ;  uphold;  as,  to  bear  a  burden. 
“  And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.”  —  Shake. 

—To  convey;  conduct;  bring;  carry;  remove. 

“  My  message  to  the  ghost  of  Prism  bear ; 

Tell  him  a  new  Acliillea  sent  thee  there.” —  ZJryden. 

—To  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority,  distinction,  or  dignity. 
And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.”  —  Tennyson. 

—To  have  or  possess  mentally;  to  carry  in  the  mind;  to 
cherish;  as  love,  hate. 

“  Darah,  the  eldest,  6eor«  a  generous  mind. 

But  to  implacable  revenge  inclined.”  —  Dryden. 

' — To  endure;  suffer;  undergo;  tolerate;  permit  without 
resentment;  as,  to  hear  an  affront. 

'•  But  now  ril  hear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  all  Spain.”  —  Byron. 

— To  be  answerable  or  responsible;  as,  to  bear  the  blame, 
cost.  &c. 

••  O  more  than  madmen  !  you  yourselves  shall  bear 

The  guilt  of  blood  aud  sacrilegious  vs-t."  —  Dryden. 

— To  show  or  exhibit ;  to  advance  or  bring  forward;  tore- 
late;  as,  to  bear  evidence. 

—To  maintain;  to  carry  on,  or  keep  up. 

“  Far  as  the  breeze  can  hear,  the  billows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."  — Byron. 

— To  admit,  or  be  capable  of;  to  suffer  or  sustain  without 
violence  or  change. 

“  To  6car  is  to  conquer  our  fate.” —  Campbell. 

— To  behave;  to  conduct;  to  deport  one’s  self;  to  act  in 
any  character ;  as,  lie  ^ears  liimself  like  a  hero. 

“  So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.”  —  Shake. 

— To  supply  with ;  to  afford;  to  attend. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  6ear  him  company." —  Pope. 

—To  produce  or  bring  forth ;  to  give  birth  to;  as,  to  bear 
fruit,  to  bear  children. 

•'  The  same  .Eaeas,  whom  fair  Venus  bore 
To  fam’d  Anchises  on  th’  Ideau  shore.”  —  Dryden. 

To  bear  a  hand.  {Naut.)  To  help  ;  render  assistance;  go 
to  work;  as,  “  Bear  a  hand  there!  ” —  To  bear  off.  To 
keep  from  reproach:  to  restrain.  —  {Naut.)  To  hold  at  a 
distance;  to  keep  clear  from  contact  with  anything;  as, 
to  bear  off  a  boat. —  To  bear  the  bell.  See  Bbarino  the 
Bell,  and  Bell. 

To  bear  a  body.  {Painting.)  A  color  is  said  to  bear  a 
body  in  painting,  when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  so 
fine,  and  mixing  with  the  oil  so  entirely,  as  to  seem  only 
a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same  color.  —  Joknaon. 

To  bear  down.  To  crush  down  by  force;  to  overthrow; 
to  demolish;  as,  “iorwe  down  by  the  flying.” — Sir  IF. 
Scott. 

To  bear  hard.  To  importunate;  to  press  or  urge;  as, 
“  Though  he  bear  me  hard.''^  —  Ben  Jonson. 

To  bear  out.  To  support,  maintain,  or  defend  to  the  last. 

“  I  hope  your  warrant  will  hear  out  the  deed.”  —  Shake. 

To  bear  through.  To  conduct,  or  manage. 

”  My  hope  is 

So  to  bear  through,  and  out,  the  consulship.”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

To  bear  up.  To  keep  from  sinking,  falling,  or  being  dis¬ 
heartened;  to  support. 

“  But  still  hear  up  and  steer 
Right  ouward.”  —  Milton. 

To  beardaU.  To  bo  dated,  as  a  letter. — To  bear  a  price. 
To  have  a  certain  value  or  price. 

Bear,  V.  i.  To  suffer,  as  with  pain,  (r.) 

”  They  6ore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men."  — Pope. 

— To  be  patient;  to  endure,  (r.) 

“  I  cannot,  cannot  bear :  ’tis  past,  'tia  done.”  —  Dryden. 

—To  be  fruitful ;  to  be  productive ; — opposed  to  barrenness. 

"  Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 

Aud,  strangers  to  the  suu,  yet  ripen  here."  —  Granville. 

— To  press ;  used  before  on  or  upon. 

“  These  men  bear  hard  on  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her  close 
through  all  her  windings.”  —  Addison. 

— To  take  effect ;  to  succeed ;  as,  “  Ho  should  want  to 
bring  all  our  matters  to  bear.'*’  —  Guardian. 

{Naut.)  To  be  situated  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass, 
with  regard  to  another  object;  as,  the  land  bears  W. 
by  S. 

—To  refer  to;  to  relate;  —  with  with^  upon,  or  against. 

”  The  sides  bearing  one  against  the  other.”  —  Bishop  Burnet. 

—To  render  or  carry  news  or  intelligence.  (R.) 

To  bear  against.  To  advance  forward  or  approach  for 
attack. 

As  a  lion,  hounding  in  his  way, 

With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey.” —  Dryden. 

{Naut.)  To  bear  up  or  a  way.  To  change  the  course  of  a 
ship,  in  order  to  make  her  run  before  the  wind  after  sail¬ 
ing  for  some  time  upon  a  side  vs  ind.  —  To  bear  in  with 
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the  land.  To  steer  a  vessel  towards  the  land.  —  To  bear 
off  from  the  land.  To  steer  a  ship  from  the  land,  lest  she 
should  accidentally  run  aground  wliile  under  sail. —  To 
hear  down  iqyon  the  enemy.  To  liave  the  advantage  of  the 
wind:  or  being  to  wiml-w'ard,  to  approach  the  enemy  by 
sailing  large  or  from  the  wind. 

To  bear  back.  To  retreat.  —  7'o  hear  up.  To  have 
fortitude;  not  to  sink,  faint,  or  fail;  to  be  firm;  to 
be  supported;  ns,  In  hear  up  under  pain.  “It  shows  a 
greatness  of  soul  that  they  hear  up  against  the  storms 
of  fortune.”  Broome. —  2b  bear  upon  or  against.  To 
lean  upon  or  against. —  To  bear  upon.  To  act  upon; 
as,  to  bring  a  ship's  broadside  to  bear  upon  a  fort. —  To 
hear  up  to.  To  tend,  or  move  towards  ;  as,  “  Sometimes 
hearing  up  to  one  another.”  Boyle.  —  To  bear  with.  To 
endure  anything  unpleasant;  to  forbear  to  resent  or 
punish  ;  to  be  indulgent  to. 

“  fiear  with  me.  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask.”  —ifHton. 

Bear,  n.  [A.S.  bera;  Ger.  bur;  Du.  beer.']  A  well-known 
quadruped,  constituting  the  genus  Ursus,  in  tlie  family 
Ursid(e.  There  are  several  species  oi'  bears.  Of  all  the 
Carnivora  they  are  the  most  omnivorous  in  their  diet, 
some  of  them  living  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable 
food,  and  nearly  all  being  capable  of  supporting  tiicm- 
selves  upon  it;  even  tlie  most  carnivorous  of  them, 
however,  will  seldom  attack  man,  unless  prov'oked  to  do 
BO  by  aggression,  or  strongly  incited  by  hunger;  but 
when  attacked,  they  prove  themselves  very  formidable 
oi)puiient8.  They  have  six  incisor  and  two  canine  teeth 
ill  each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  the  upper  aud  fourteen 
in  the  lower  jaw;  pcmdactyle,  or  five-toed  feet,  armed 
with  strong  claws,  but  which,  not  being  retractrie,  are 
more  calculated  for  digging  and  climbing,  than  fortcar¬ 
ing  prey.  For  the  most  part,  bears  are  unsocial  animals, 
frequenting  the  recesses  of  mountains  and  caverns,  and 
the  depths  of  the  forests.  During  the  winter  they  lay 
up  in  caves  and  hollow  trees,  passing  that  inclement 
season  almost  without  food,  and  in  a  comparatively  dor¬ 
mant  state.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  bears  are 
pretty  widely  diffused,  but  in  Africa  they  are  more 
rarely  found.  In  the  Alpine  regions  the  bear  is  brown  ; 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  black ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  Norway  it  has  been  seen  of  a  gray  color,  and  even 
perfectly  white.  Bears  are  reported  to  be  very  fond  of 
honey,  in  search  of  which  they  will  climb  tr^es,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  nests  of  wild  bees;  fur,  notwithstanding 
liis  awkward  form,  the  bear  is  an  expert  climber.  In 
Russia,  the  skins  of  bears  are  among  the  most  useful  as 
well  as  comfortable  articles  of  winter  apparel ;  and  in 
many  other  northern  countries  they  are  made  into  beds, 
coverlets,  caps,  and  gloves.  Generally,  bear-skins  are 
used  for  the  hammer-cloths  of  carriages,  for  pistol- 
holsters,  &c.,  and  the  leather  prej)ared  from  them  is  used 
for  many  purposes,  as  harness,  &c.,  where  strength  is 
requisite.  —  The  six  principal  species  of  the  genus  are: 
1.  The  Brown  Bear  of  Europe,  the  (Trsus  arctos,  which 
belongs  to  cold  regions,  and  lives  on  a  variety  of  animal 
an<l  vegetable  substances.  In  th<3  autumn,  when  tlie 
animal  is  very  fat  and  in  full  condition,  he  retires  to 
caves  or  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  he  hybernates,  coming 
forth  in  the  spring,  gaunt,  lean,  ami  almost  retluced  to 
a  skeleton.  Tlie  brown  bear  is  remarkable  for  its  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  also  for  its  ferocity,  and  becomes  especially 
sanguinary  as  it  advances  in  age.  2.  The  White,  or 
Polar  Bear,  Vrsus  maritinms.  Tliis  species  is  only  found 
in  very  high  northern  latitudes,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  llud.son’s  Bay,  but  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  either  to  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  or  the  islands  be¬ 
tween  Asia  ami  America.  It  is  uniformly  white,  attains 
a  great  size,  is  very  powerful,  ferocious,  and  daring.  It 
is  an  excellent  diver  and  swimmer,  and  as  much  at  home 
in  the  water  as  on  the  ice  or  land.  Though,  like  the 
family  generally,  capable  of  living  on  vegetable  diet,  it 
is,  from  geographical  situation,  the  most  e.xclusively 
carnivorous  of  all  the  bear  tribe,  and  feeds  on  seals,  the 
cubs  of  whales,  morse,  and  the  carcasses  of  whales  from 
which  the  whalers  have  cut  out  the  blubber,  and  to 
reach  which  they  have  been  known  to  swim  more  than  20 
miles  from  shore.  3.  The  Black  Bear  of  America,  Uj'sus 
America7)H.<i.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  its  color, 
and  a  peculiar  concave  facial  outline;  he  is  found  in 
mountains  and  forests,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  north  of  Canada,  and  subsists,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
berries  and  vegetable  substances,  though  it  preys  also 
on  small  animals  and  insects,  which  jt  hunts  for  with 
great  perseverance,  turning  over  stones  and  trunks  of 
trees  in  its  search  after  this  part  of  its  diet.  It  is  also 
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very  fond  of  young  corn,  and,  like  all  the  tribe,  pas¬ 
sionately  addicted  to  honey,  which  it  obtains  by  climb¬ 
ing  the  trees  and  robbing  the  hives  of  the  wild  bee. 
The  black  bear  never  attacks  man  except  iu  self-defence. 


4.  Th-e  Grizzly  Bear,  Ursus  horihilis.  This  species  in* 
habits  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  America,  and  the  hills 
dipping  into  the  tracts  of  Oregon  and  Brit.  Columbia; 
and  is,  of  all  the  tribe,  the  most  savage  and  ferocious, 
the  most  dreadful  in  size  and  strength,  and  the  most 
terrible  in  ferocity  of  nature.  Tlie  force  of  his  hug  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  asserted  that  no  animal  it  could 
grasp  could  outlive  the  deadly  compression  of  its  vice- 
like  grip.  5.  The  Malay,  or  Asiatic  B'*ur,  Ur.^u.^  labiatus. 
The  Asiatic  or  long-lipped  bear  is  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  India,  and  feeds  on  white  ants,  rice, 
honey,  tlie  palm  fruit,  berries,  &c.  Tins  species  is  timid 
and  inofl'eusive,  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  lives  in  pairs 
togetlier  witli  tlieir  cubs,  which,  wlien  alarmed,  leap 
upon  their  jiarents'  hacks,  and  keep  firm  hold  while  the 
dam  and  sire  jog  off  at  a  heavy  trot  to  a  place  of  safety. 
6.  The  Syrian  Bear,  (Irsus  Syriacus.  The  sho-bears 
which  came  out  of  tlie  woods,  “and  tare  fort}’  and  two*^ 
of  the  mockers  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.  24),  are  i)robabIy 
the  first  bears  on  record.  This  species  closely  reserablea 
the  Ui'sus  arctos. 

{Adron.)  See  Ursa. 

{Naut.)  A  square  piece  of  wood,  made  heavy  by  pieces 
of  iron  attached  to  it,  for  cleaning  a  ship’s  deck. —  Ogilvie. 

(Cbm.)  A  term  used  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who,  having  sold  stock  or  shares  which  he 
does  not  posse.ss,  is  anxious  that  sucli  securities  sliould 
decline  in  value,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  buy  at  a 
profit.  The  term  is  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
story  of  the  man  who  sold  the  bear-skin  before  he  had 
killed  tlie  bear.  —  See  Bearish;  Bull,  Ac. 

Bear,  Bio  Bear,  or  Berk,  n,  [A.  S.  here,  barley.]  A 
Species  of  barley  distinguished  by  having  six  rows  in 
the  ear  ;  winter,  or  square  barley. 

Bear,  or  Bere  Island*  a  rocky  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  13  ni.  \V.  of  Bantry,  iu  Bantry 
Bay. 

Bear,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Richland  co. 

Bear,  Bere.  [A.  S.  {Bot.)  See  Hordeum. 

Bear'able,  a.  That  can  be  borne  or  endured ;  tolerable. 

Bear'Ably,  adv.  In  a  bearable  manner. 

Bear'-baitiiig’,  n.  Tiie  sport  of  baiting  bears  with 
dogs.  It  was  formerly  so  favorite  an  amusement  in 
England,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  consider  it  un¬ 
befitting  her  sex  or  rank  to  attend  these  rude  entertain¬ 
ments. 

Bear'-borry,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Arctostaphtlos. 

Bear'  Brandi,  in  Indianp,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Boar'  Branch,  in  North  CaroUna,  a  post-office  of 
lUcliniond  co. 

Bear  Camp  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  rising  in 
tlie  E.  part  of  the  State,  and  falling  into  Ossipee  Lake. 

Bear'-elotli,  Beari.ng-Cloth,  n.  A  cloth  for  covering  a 
new-born  child,  when  taken  to  cliurcli  for  baptism. 

Bear'  CreeK,  in  Alabama,  a  stream  flowing  through 
Franklin  co.,  and  entering  the  Tennessee  River,  near 
the  N.W.  limits  of  the  State,  betw’een  the  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  border. 

Boar  CrooK.  in  Georgia,  a  vill.  of  Henry  co. ;  p.  1,849. 

Boar  I'rooh,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  1,117. 

— A  townsliip  of  Gallatin  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Boar  Crook,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Jay  co.; 
pLp.  1,247. 

Bear  Crook,  in /owa,  Jackson  co.,  empties  into  the 
Miikoqueta  River. 

Boar  Crook,  in  Kentucky.  It  rises  in  Grayson  co.,  in 
the  W.  central  part  of  the  State,  aud  flowing  S.W.,  enters 
Greene  River,  in  the  E.  of  Butler  co. 

— post-office  of  Cumberland  co. 

Boar  Crook,  in  Michigan,  Lenawee  co.,  embouching 
into  Raisin  River. 

— A  township  of  Emmet  co. ;  pop.  2.'i4. 

Boar  i'rook,  iu  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cedar  co. 

Boar  Crook,  in  Pnnsiilvauia,m  Armstrong  county, 
where  it  joins  the  Alleghany  River. 

—  A  post-office  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  135. 

Boar  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Roane  co. 

Boar  Crook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  co. ; 
pop.  8.58. 

— A  township  of  Pepin  co.,  whose  name,  in  1S60,  was 
changed  into  that  of  Durxnu,  q.  v. 

— A  post-township  of  Waupacca  co.,  38  m.  W.  of  Green 
Baj' ;  pop.  about  300. 

Boar  Creek,  (Groat,) in  Upper  Canadit,AT\\^T  which 
flows  S.W.,  and  enters  Lake  St.  Clair  on  the  N.W. 

Beard,  (6efrc/,)  w.  [A.S.  heard,  from  bear;  Fr.  barhe."] 
The  hair  that  grows  on  the  chin,  lips,  and  ailjacent  parts 
of  the  face  in  men,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in 
women.  Its  growth  is  the  distinctive  sign  of  manhood. 
Tlie  fashion  ot  the  beard  has  varied  greatly  at  dift'erent 
times  and  in  different  countries.  The  earliest  notice  of 
attention  to  its  growth,  is  probably  in  Leviticus,  where 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  (ch.  xix.  27)  says,  “  thou  shall 
not  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.”  The  Hebrews  re¬ 
garded  a  tliin,  scanty  beard  as  a  great  deformity;  while 
a  long,  full,  flowing  beard  was  esteemed  the  noblest  or¬ 
nament  of  personal  beauty  and  dignity.  A  man’s  honor 
was  lodged,  as  it  were,  iu  his  beard.  To  insult  it  by 
word  or  act  was  the  grossest  indignity ;  to  take  it  respect¬ 
fully  in  the  right  hand  and  kiss  it,  was  a  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  high  esteem  and  love  permitted  only  to  the 
nearest  friends.  To  neglect,  tear,  or  cut  it,  indicated 
the  deepest  grief;  wliile  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  a 
mark  of  servility  and  infamy.  These  facts  explain 
many  passages  of  Scripture;  as  the  gross  insult  offered 
to  David’s  ambassadors,  (2  Sam.  x.  6-14;)  the  zealous 
indignation  of  Nehemiah:  the  treachery  of  Joab,  and, 
perhaps,  of  Judas,  Ac.  Generally  speaking,  the  growth 
of  the  beard  was  cultivated  among  the  nations  of  the 
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East,  although  it  nuiet  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
Egyptian  figures  in  llie  ancient  paintings  are  witlnnit 
beards.  The  ancient  Indian  pliilosophers,  called  Gyin- 
uosophists,  were  solicitous  to  have  lung  beards,  which 
were  considered  symbolical  of  wisdom.  The  Assyrians 
and  Persians  al.so  prided  themselves  on  the  length  of 
their  beards;  and  ^t.  Chrysostom  informs  us  that  tlie 
kings  ot  Persia  had  their  beards  interwoven  or  matted 
with  gold  thre^id.  The  figures  on  tl»o  Babylonian  cvhn- 
ders  are  usually  repre.«<eniod  with  beards.  Aaron  Hill, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Ottoman  Kinpire^  draws  ihi.s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Persians  aiul  the  Turks:  “The 
Persians  never  shave  the  hair  upon  the  ui>i)er  lip,  but 
cut  and  trim  the  beard  upon  their  chin,  according  to  the 
various  forms  their  several  fancies  lead  them  to  make 
choice  of;  wherejis,  the  Turks  preserve  with  care  a  very 
long  and  spreading  beard,  esteeming  the  deficiency  of 
that  respected  ornament  a  shamofnl  mark  of  servile 
slavery.”  The  slaves  in  the  seraglio  are  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
amoi^  the  Greek  philosophers,  this  ornament  wiis  held 
in  high  estimation.  Athenivus  tells  ns  that  th«‘  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  onlered  his  Macedonian  soldiery  to  shave  it  ofi', 
lest  the  growth  of  it  might  give  a  ready  handle  to  their 
enemies  iu  battle.  Socrates  and  Plato  were  lionored 
with  the  distinction  of  “bearded  master”  by  their  pu¬ 
pils;  and  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  ek  po(jon  oi  sophoi^ 
(wise  men  from  their  beards,)  arose  from  this  class  of 
wise  men  among  the  Greeks  iinlulging  always  in  tiiis 
ornament.  The  Homans  wore  tlie  B.  until  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  A.  u.  c.,  wlien  Publius  Ticiiius  Mena  brought  over 
a  colony  of  barbers  from  Sicily  to  exercise  their  profes¬ 
sion  on  the  Homan  chins.  Augustus,  and  the  Homan 
emperors  till  Hadrian,  shaved  their  B.\  and  Plutarch 
says  that  Hadrian  allowed  his  to  grow  to  hide  the  scars 
on  his  face.  All  the  imperial  personages  after  Hadrian 
grew  their  B.  It  was  customary,  on  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis  among  the  Homan  youth,  to  consecrate 
tlu‘  first-fruits  of  their  beards  to  some  deity.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Clirysippus  and  IMiuy  the  younger,  1‘lutarch 
and  Strabo,  Diodorus  and  Juvenal,  Perseus  and  Pru- 
dentius,  all  celebrate  this  ornament  on  the  faces  of 
persons  distinguislied  for  the  length  or  whiteness  of 
tiieir  beards.  The  most  curious  story  of  long  B.  is 
that  of  a  Middle-Age  personage  —  John  Mayo,  the 
bf.ard&.l  by  pre-eminence,  who  w:ts  an  exceedingly 
tall  man,  and  itevertlieless;  wlien  he  untied  bis  heard, 
it  flowed  down  upon  the  ground;  and  the  Kmi)eror 
Cliarles  V.  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  amused  by  the 
wind  making  it  fly  in  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court. 
The  Lombanls  (or  Longl)eards),  the  early  French,  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  after  they  con¬ 
quered  Britain,  all  nourishe<l  the  growth  of  their  B.s 
with  peculiar  care.  The  English  clergy,  by-and-by,  (see 
J\nighl's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  130  ami  105,) 
probably  iu  itnitutioii  of  those  of  Western  Europe,  be¬ 
gan  to  shave  the  /i.,  and  until  the  time  of  'William  tlie 
Norman,  the  whole  of  whose  army  siiaved  the  beard, 
there  prevailed  a  beanled  class  and  a  shaven  cbiss.  in 
short,  a  laity  and  a  clergy  in  England.  When  Duke  Wil¬ 
liam  conquereil  England,  he  insisteil  rigorously  upon  car¬ 
rying  out  the  Norman  custom  of  shaving;  and  lie  tlius 
constrained  many  of  the  high-spirited  Britons  ratlier  to 
abandon  their  country  than  their  wliiskers.  But  hy- 
and-by  they  got  the  advantage  of  their  ruthless  con¬ 
querors;  and  the  higher  cla.sses  indulged  iu  the  mous- 
tiw'he,  or  the  entire  B.^  from  the  reign  of  E<iward  111. 
down  to  the  17th  century.  The  B.  now  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  court  of  Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  which 
even  a  small  one  wa.s  cherisheil.  After  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  mustaches  or  lip-whiskers  continued,  but 
the  rest  of  the  face  wiis  shaved ;  and  iu  a  short  time  the 
process  of  shaving  the  entire  face  became  universal. 
Tlie  B.  went  out  of  fiishioii  iu  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  ainl  in  Spain  when  Piiilip  V.  ascended  the 
tlirone.  In  Russia,  tiiis  fasliion  continued  till  tlie  lime 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  compelled  the  nobility  to  part 
with  these  ornaments,  .sometimes  by  laving  a  heavy 
tax  upon  them, ami  atutliers  by  ordering  those  he  found 
with  beards  to  have  them  jnilled  up  by  the  roots,  or 
shaved  with  a  blunt  raz*)r,  which  drew  the  skin  aft»-r  it, 
and  by  these  means  scarce  a  beard  was  left  in  the  king¬ 
dom  at  his  death;  hut  such  a  veneration  had  this 
people  for  these  ensigns  of  gravity,  that  many  of  them 
carefully  preserved  their  beards  in  their  cabinets,  to  he 
buried  with  them,  imagining,  perhajis.  that  they  should 
make  but  an  odil  figure  in  the  grave  with  their  naked 
chins.  At  the  present  time,  the  Jews,  and  the  Arabs, 
constant  to  their  aucient  customs,  continue  to  let  the  en¬ 
tire  .fi.  grow, when  mourning,  for  a  period  of  30  days.  “  By 
the  B.  of  Aaron,”  or  “  By  the  B.  of  the  Proiihet,”  is 
looked  on  as  tlie  most  solemn  oatli  of  a  Jew  or  Moliam- 
niedan.  Among  almost  all  civilized  nations,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  let  the  B.  grow,  though  iu  a  way  suggested 
by  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

{ZooL)  The  gills  of  oysters  and  otlier  bivalve  mol¬ 
luscs. 

{B»t.)  Prickles  or  bristles  growing  on  a  plaut;  as  the 
awn  of  a  grain. 

( Farriery.)  The  part  of  a  horse,  underneath  the  lower 
jaw  and  above  the  chin,  against  which  the  curb  of  a 
britlle  bears.  . 

(Adron.)  Applied  to  the  rays  emitted  by  a  comet  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  moves,  in  distinction  from  the  tail, 
or  ravs  from  behind  —  Francis. 

(Archery.)  The  barb  of  an  arrow. 

{Printing.)  That  part  of  a  type  which  is  between  the 
shoulder  of  tho  shank  and  the  face.  —  /irant/e. 

Beard,  v.  a.  To  take  or  pull  by  the  beard;  to  seize  or 
pluck  the  beard,  in  contempt  or  auger. 


“No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 

Itut  1  will  beard  him." — S/iaks. 

— To  oppose  or  defy  to  the  face;  to  set  at  open  defiance. 

“And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  iu  his  deu, 

The  Douglas  iu  his  ball?  "—Sir  If’.  Scott. 

Board'iMi,  a.  Having  a  beard,  as  a  man. 

••  Hut  woe  awaits  a  couutry  when 
She  Bcus  the  tears  of  bearded  men."— Sir  W.  Scott. 

— Barbate;  having  stiff  hairs  or  awns, as  a  beard. 

- Flew  o'er  the  held,  uor  hurt  the  bearded  grain.  '— Z)ryden. 

— Barb(‘d  or  jagged. 

"  Thou  should'st  have  pull’d  the  secret  from  ray  breast, 

Torn  out  the  bearded  steel  to  give  me  rest."  Dryden. 

BoJt  rd'eil,  ill  Missouri^  a  village  of  Gentry  co.,  30  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Indejiendeiice. 

Boar«r-f;;raHM,  n.  {Bot.)  'Yho  Andropogon  nutans^  a 
species  of  herb,  genus  Andropityon.t  q.  v. 

Board^los»f,  a.  Without  a  beard ;  uot  having  arrived  at 
manhood. 

{Bot.)  Having  no  awn ;  ns,  beardless  wheat. 

Board'K^SMiftOM.H,  n.  Statu  or  quality  of  having  no 
bearil. 

Hoard'M  Bln  If,  in  Alabama^  a  village  of  Marshall  co.  I 

B<*ar<t*M  i'rook,  in  Georgia,  rising  iiiTatnall  co.,  an«l 
rtowing  S.  tbroujili  Liberty  co.  into  tho  Altamuha  River. 

Bi^ardN  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Oldham  co. 

Boar<ls»'lown,  in  Illinois,  a  fiourishing  post-town,  and 
<-ap.  of  Cass  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  50  m.  W.N.VV.  of 
Springfield;  pop.  3,55^2. 

BoardM''towii,  in  Tonnessee,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co., 
on  Buffalo  River,  98  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  027. 

B4'ard'-toii|$ri>^9  w.  {Bot.)  See  Pentstemon. 

Beari»r,  {bdr'ir,)  n.  One  who  bears,  sustains,  carries,  or 
supports. 

*■  Forgive  the  hearer  of  unhappy  news." — Dryden. 

— Specifically,  n  pall-bearer;  one  who  a8.si8ts  iu  supporting 
a  coffin  wlien  being  carried  to  a  grave. 

{Arch.)  A  prop,  or  anything  that  supports  a  body  in 
any  jilaco;  us  a  wall,  post,  strut,  &c.  In  guttering, 
bearers  are  short  pieces  of  timber  for  supporting  the 
boarding. 

{Law.)  One  who  presents  a  check,  draft,  or  other  order 
for  the  payment  of  money.  —  If  a  bill  or  note  be  made 
payable  to  bearer,  it  will  jiass  by  delivery  only,  without 
indorsement;  and  whoever  fairly  a<'quires  a  right  to  it 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor. 

{Her.)  A  supporter.  —  Joltnstm. 

{llort.)  A  tree  or  plant  yioMing  produce, 

“  Re-pruncapricots,. . .  .for  tbeyouug  6ear«r«  commonly  perish." 

Evelyn. 

Boar'Hold,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Perry  e#. ;  pop.  in 
1S70,  901. 

B<‘ar'-lly,  «.  {Zodl.)  An  insect. —  Bacon. 

Bvar  iiiap,  in  l*ennsyLvania,  a  post-office  of  Northum- 
berlaml  co. 

Bosir^-$;;ar<leii,  n.  A  place  in  which  bears  were  for¬ 
merly  kept  fiir  the  sport  id'  baiting.  —  A  name  sometimes 
given,  in  modern  parlance,  to  a  rude,  noisy,  turbulent 
ass<*nibly.  (r.) 

Bear  O  ro%'C,  iu  ioica,  a  twp.  of  Guthrie  co, ;  pop.  417, 

BcarJiercl,  n.  A  person  who  tends  bears. 

“I  will  even  take  sixpeuce  in  eaniest  of  the  hearherd,  and 
lead  his  upes  into  hell."— 

Bearin;;:,  (bair'ing,)  n.  Supporting;  carrying;  sustain¬ 
ing.  Specifically,  the  manner  in  which  one  conducts 
one's  self;  deportment;  mien;  gesture;  beliavior. 

“  That  is  Claudio ;  I  know  him  by  his  bearing."— Shake. 

— Act  of  giving  birth;  producing  fruit;  as,  a  tree  in  full 
bearing. 

— Relation,  tendency,  influence;  used  with  respect  to  the 
situation  of  an  object  or  anything  having  connection 
with  it,  or  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

“  The  hearings  of  this  observation  lays  in  the  application  on 
it."— />ic)kc»w. 

{Arch.)  The  arch  or  span  of  a  beam,  rafter,  or  other 
piece  of  timher,  or  the  uu.*^upported  distance  between  its 
pdints  of  suiip(»rt.  —  Givilt. 

{Her.)  See  Armorial  Bearings. 

{Mar.)  All  arch  in  the  sky  intercepted  between  the 
nearest  meridian  and  any  distantobject,  either  discovered 
by  the  eye  and  referred  to  a  point  on  the  compass,  or 
rcMiItiiig  from  sinical  proportion.  It  is  also  used  to  mark 
the  siluatiim  of  any  distant  object  in  connection  with  a 
ship'n  position.  Sailor.s  often  take  the  bearings  of  another 
shi]i,  or  some  object  on  shore,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  tho  compa.“8. 

{Mach.)  That  part  of  a  shalt  or  axle  which  is  in  con- 
taet  with  the  supports. 

(  Hort.)  'J'lie  act  of  producing  fruit. 

Boar'iii;;^*oloth,  n.  3ee  Bear-clotit. 

Beur'iii^'-noteH,  n.  jyl.  {Mus.)  In  the  tuning  of 
keyed  instruinents,  harp.s,  &c.,  bearing-notes  signify 
tliose  notes  between  which  the  most  erroneous  or  highly- 
tempered  fifth  is  situate<l,  on  which,  also,  the  wolf  is 
said  to  bo  thrown.  Many  tuners  begin  at  C  and  tune 
upwards,  through  tho  progression  of  fifths,  C,  G,  D,  A, 
E,  B,  Oh,  Vh,  and  A6,  and  then  stop,  and  again  at  C,  the 
octavo  above  tho  former  note,  an*l  tune  downwards 
through  tlio  fifths  F,  B5,  and  E5,  and  thus  the  resulting 
fifth  Ab  E5  proiluces  bearing-notej:,  owing  to  each  fifth 
liaving  been  made  more  or  less  flat  tlian  the  system  of 
twelve  notes  will  bear,  the  least  sum  of  all  their  errors 
or  temperaments  being  the  diaschisma.  Some  tuners 
are  in  the  habit  of  tlirowing  tlieir  wolf  into  the  fifth 
A6,  D6,  and  others  into  that  of  l)h,Oh;  which  last,  as 
being  nearest  to  tlie  middle  of  the  whole  progression  of 
tilths,  seems  its  most  a[»propriute  place  for  general  use. 

Boariii;;:  tlie  Bell,  a  phrase  conveying  tlie  idea  of 
excelling  iu  any  art  or  pursuit.  He  that  takes  the  lead 


in  anything,  or  gains  tho  prize  in  any  contest,  is  said  to 
hear  away  the  (tell  from  tlie  rest  of  the  competitors. 
Tiie  phrase  originated  from  a  custom  in  vogue  in  the 
17th  century,  of  giving  a  little  bell  of  gold  or  silver  to 
the  winner  of  a  horse-race. 

BetiriNli,  {bdr'ish,)  a.  Bartaking  of  the  qualities  of  a 
bear;  sulky  in  temper;  boorish  in  manner. 

{Com.)  A  term  used  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  express 
a  man's  opinion  that  jirices  will  fall. 

Boar  iNlaiiil,  on  tlie  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bantry  Bay,  sheltering  tho  harbor  of  Bear- 
baven,  considered  the  finest  iu  Ireland.  It  is  0  in.  long; 
by  114  broad. 

Boar  iKlaiidM,  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  315  in.  S.  of  Cape 
Suuili,  in  Spiizljergeii ;  Lat.  74°  30'  N. ;  Lon.  20°  E. 

Boar  iHlaiiil^,  tliree  islands  in  James’  Bay.  Lon.  80° 
50' ;  Lat  between  54°  24'  and  54°  40'  N. 

Boar  l^laiKlM,  a  group  in  the  N.  Bolar  Sea,  off  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Siberia,  between  Lat.  70°  and  70°  30'  N.,  and 
Lon.  104°  and  16.'i°  E. 

Boar  IslaiiilH,  the  name  of  several  small  islands, 
lying  ofl'  the  coast  of  Maine  and  N.  Carolina. 

Boar  Ijako,  in  Michigan,  a  post-oftice  of  Manistee  co. 

Boar  IjHko,  in  I^nnsylvaniu,  a  poKt-<*rtice  of  Warren  co. 

Boar  l^ako  (€4roat),  in  British  N.  America,  between 
Lat.  05°  and  0<°  N.,  and  Loii.  117°  and  123°  W.  Its  area 
is  about  14,000  s(|.  m.,  and  it  is  230  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  irregularly  shaped,  frozen  over  from  De<*ember  to 
June,  ainl  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mackenzie,  by 
Bear  River. 

Boar  I..ake  Mills,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Van 
Buren  co. 

Boar'-liko,  a.  Resembling  a  bear.  —  Shaks. 

Boar'moiit,  in  I  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Boar  Mountain,  in  Pe.nnsylvanm,  near  the  N.E. 
jiart  of  Dauphin  co.  Near  it  is  the  great  Bear  Valley 
coal  basin.  The  mountain  stands  750  feet  above  Bear 
Creek,  which  flows  at  its  foot. 

Boarn,  {hei'drv,)  an  ancient  province  of  France,  con¬ 
stituting  the  dep.  of  Basses  Pyrenees,  q.  v.  The  capital 
was  Pan,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  IV.  B.  was  included 
in  tlie  country  of  the  Aqiiltani,  according  to  the  three¬ 
fold  division  of  Gaul  laid  ilown  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
beginning  of  his  thmmentaries.  It  was  subjugated  by 
the  Romans,  and  upon  the  downfall  of  their  empire 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  It  wjus,  Iiowever, 
subsequently  lost  by  the  Franks,  but  came  again  into 
their  possession  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  820, 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  conferred  the 
vice-county  of  Bearn  on  the  son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Gascony, 
and  it  continued  in  tho  possession  of  his  family  till 
1134.  By  failure  of  the  male  line  of  his  posterity  it 
passed  into  other  families,  as  those  of  the  Viscounts  of 
Gavaret,  tho  Mon^ades,  who  were  among  the  chief 
nobles  of  Catalonia,  and  the  Counts  of  Foix.  These  last 
ac(juired  possession  of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  and  inter¬ 
married  with  the  royal  family  of  Navarre.  By  this  in- 
terniarriago  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  principality 
of  B.,  and  tlio  counties  of  Foix  and  Bigorre,  came  into 
the  hands  of  one  possessor.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  male 
they  were  conveyed  by  marriage  into  tlie  family  of 
D'Albret,  and  augmented  by  the  inheritance  of  that 
family.  Of  this  family  sprang  Henry  IV.,  who  inherited 
the  country  of  B.  and  Lower  Navarre,  and,  an  it  seems, 
of  Foix,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre;  but  the 
country  of  Upper  Navarre,  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  had 
been  wrested  from  his  great-grandtather  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Aragon.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Henry  to  tlie  throne  of  France,  B.  was  united 
with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  united  ever 
since.  It  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  local  House  of  Assembly  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  commons. 

Boarn,  (Ciyie,)  a  promontory  in  the  dep.  Pyr^n^es 
Orientales,  France;  Lat.  42°  31'  N.;  Lon.  3°  7'  30"  E. 
Height  of  lighthouse,  751  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Boar  Ki  vor,  iu  California,  rises  in  the  N.  of  the  State, 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  empties  itself  into  Feather 
River,  31  ni,  below  Marysville. 

Boar  Kivor,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Emmett  co. 

Boar,  or  Utah  Ili vor,  a  stream  in  Vtah  Territory, 
which  rises  near  Lat.  41°  N.,  Lon.  111°  W.,  and  flowing 
N.N.W.  and  S.W.,  falls  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  after  a 
course  of  about  400  m. 

Boar's'-broooli*  «.  A  vulgar  name,  sometimes  used 
ill  hooks  on  architecture,  for  plants  of  tho  genus  Acavr 
thus,  q.  V. 

Boar*«'-oar,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Auricula. 

Boar*H-oar  San'iolo,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Cortusa. 

Boar'»-r«ol,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fuetid  variety  of  the  helle¬ 
bore,  and,  like  all  the  members  of  that  family,  an  acrid 
vegetable  poison.  — See  Hellebore. 

Boar*!H-S'roaso,  n.  The  grease  or  oil  of  the  bear.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  the  fat  of  the  Polar  hear  was 
singularly  efficacious  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
human  hair.  But  now  it  is  known  that  the  vegetable 
oils  are  far  superior  to  tho  animal  oils  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of,  and  strengthening  tho  hair.  See  Bald¬ 
ness. 

Boar'-skin,  n.  The  skin  or  furry  covering  of  a  boar. — 
A  thick  woollen  cloth  f<jr  overcoats. 

{Mil.)  Tlie  name  commonly  given  to  the  shakos  or 
head-coverings  (made  of  bear-skin),  worn  by  the  F’oot- 
Giiards  of  the  Household  Brigade  of  the  British  army; 
also  worn  by  the  Grenadier  regiments  of  the  French  and 
Ollier  European  troops. 

Boars'villo,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Boars'villo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.;  pop, 
about  1,200. 

Bear'towii,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 
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Bear  Talley,  in  CaHforniay  a  post-village  of  Mari- 
pinia  CO.,  about  10  m.  from  Mariposa.  There  are  in  the 
county  several  rich  gold-mines,  and  in  the  town  some 
quartz  mills.  Pop.  about  550. 

Bear  Valley,  in  Minne.sotay  a  P.  0.  of  Waboshaw  co. 

Bear  Valley,  in  l\imsylvania^  see  Bear  Mountain. 

Bear  Valley,  in  irijco/iAtn,  a  P.  0.  of  Richland  co. 

Bear  Wallow,  in  Norik  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Henderson  co. 

Bear'-war<l,  n.  A  keeper  of  bears. 

The  bear-ward  leads  but  ooe  brute."  —  L' Estrange. 

Beas,  {be'ax,)  the  anc.  Hyphasis,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Punjab,  rising  near  the  Ri tanka  Piiss,  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  joining  the  Sutlej; 
at  Endressa,  30  m.  from  Umritsir;  Lat.  32^34'N.;  Lon. 
77°  12'  E. 

Beas'ley’s  Fork,  in  O/iio,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

BeaHt,  n.  [0.  Fr.  besle;  Fr.bHe;  Ir.  blast;  Du. 

befst;  Lat.  bestia,  probably  from  Gael.  6#'.o,  living;  W. 
byw.]  Any  four-footed  animal  useful  for  labor,  sport, 
or  food.  Any  irrational  animal  as  opposed  to  man. 

"  He  i»  like  the  beasts  that  perish.”  —  Ps.  xUx  12  20. 

— figuratively,  a  man  debased  by  sensual  iudulgenco,  ap¬ 
petites,  &c. 

•'  Medea  s  charms  were  there.  Circean  feasts. 

With  bowls  that  turu’d  euamour'd  youths  to  beasts  Dryden 

{Games.)  A  game  at  card.s  resembling  loo. —  }ynght. 

BeaHt'inifS,  See  Beestings. 

Bca!4t'iMli,  a.  Debased;  brutal;  re.sembliog  a  beast. 

Beast'like,  a.  Like  a  beast :  brutal. 

Beastliness,  n  State  or  quality  of  being  beastly; 
brutality;  coarseness;  tillhiness;  obscenity. 

“That  their  own  mother  loathed  their  beastliness  Spenser. 

Beast'ly,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  beast  or 
beasts. 

'•  Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods.”  —  Prior. 

— Filthy;  bestial;  obscene;  brutish;  against  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  man. 

Beat,  (6cf,)  v.  a.  {Imp.  be.\t;  p.p.  beat,  beaten.)  [Fr. 
battre,  to  strike,  to  beat,  from  the  root  6a/,  probably 
formed  from  the  sound;  A.  S.  beatan.]  To  strike  with 
repeated  blows. 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 

What  wood  a  cudgel ‘s  of  by  t  blow.”  -  Hudihras. 

— To  bruise,  break,  or  pound ;  to  pulverize  or  comminute ; 
as,  to  bent  hemp.  —  To  hammer  out,  to  forge,  to  extend 
or  enlarge  in  surface  by  beating. 

“  Nestor  furnished  the  gold,  and  be  heat  it  into  leaves.  '—  Broome. 

— To  range  over  ground,  or  scour  iu  pursuit  of  game ;  as, 
to  beat  the  stubble. 

‘•Together  let  us  heat  this  ample  0eld, 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield."  —  Pope. 

— To  tread ;  to  make  a  path  by  marking  it  with  feet-tracks. 

*  While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay. 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  aud  beat  my  paiuful  way."  —  Blackmore. 

— To  thresh;  to  loosen  from  the  husk  by  repeated  blows. 

••  She  gleaned  in  the  field,  aud  heat  out  that  she  bad  gleaned.' 

Ruth  li.  17, 

To  beat  off.  To  drive  back  ;  to  repel. —  To  beat  out  of 
a  thing.  To  give  it  up;  to  relinquish  anything. 

“  He  cannot  beat  if  out  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  a  cardinal 
who  picked  bis  pocket.”  —  Addison. 

To  beat  the  dust.  {Manege.)  To  take  in  too  little  ground 
with  his  fore-legs,  lus  a  horse.  To  perform  his  curvets 
too  precipitately  or  too  low.  Webster. —  To  beat  vp. 
To  attack  suddenly  ;  to  make  an  irruption  upon  a  place ; 
to  alarm,  disturb. 

“  Without  making  the  least  impression  upon  the  enemy  by  beat¬ 
ing  up  bis  quarters.  Lord  Clarendon. 

To  beat  the  wing  To  move  with  a  fluttering  motion. 
To  beat  time.  {Mus.)  To  regulate  time  in  music  by  the 
motion  of  the  hand  or  foot.  To  strike,  brush,  or  dash 
against  or  on,  as  wind  or  water. 

“  Wiih  tempests  &ea^  and  to  the  winds  a  scorn.”  J.ord  Roscommon. 

— To  overcome ;  to  subdue ;  to  defeat,  as  in  a  contest ;  to 
vanquish ;  to  conquer 

"  He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  bouour  s  truckle  bed."—  Hodihras. 

•—To  harass;  to  over-labor  ;  to  depress,  or  perplex. 

*'  So  Whackum  heat  his  dirty  brains 
T’  advance  his  master  s  fame  aud  gains."—  Iludihras. 

{Mil.)  To  beat  an  cdarm.  To  give  notice  of  sudden 
danger  by  beat  of  drum. —  Tn  beat  the  general  See 
Gkneral. —  To  beat  to  arms.  To  bring  soldiers  togetlier, 
when  dispersed,  by  beat  of  drum.  —  For  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  verb  to  military  drums,  see  Assembly  ;  Call; 
Chamade;  Charge;  Gener.al;  Lono-roll  ;  March;  Par- 
let;  Retreat;  Reveille;  Rogue’s  March;  Tattoo; 
Troop,  Ac.  —  To  beat  back.  To  drive  by  violence ;  to  com¬ 
pel  to  retire 

“  Twice  have  I  sallied,  and  was  twice  beat  back.’*—  Dryden. 

To  be  bexit  out.  To  be  exhausted  by  labor  or  fatigue. — 
To  beat  down.  To  break  or  batter  down:  to  destro)’,  as 
a  wall.  To  press  down  or  flatten,  as  stamliug  corn  by 
bad  weather.  To  depress  ;  to  crush  by  lepeated  opposi¬ 
tion. 

*'  Our  warriors  propagating  the  French  language,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  heating  down  their  power.  ’  —  Addison. 

— To  sink  or  lessen  in  value  or  price. 

*'  Beats  doum  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy."—  Dryden. 

7*0  beat  into.  To  teach  by  repeated  instruction  ;  to  in¬ 
stil  ;  as,  to  beat  into  his  head.  —  To  beat  the  hoof.  To 
walk  on  foot;  to  pedestrianize.  Vulgarly,  to  pad  the 
hoif. 

— v.i.  To  knock,  or  strike  repeatedly. 

“  And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick. 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick."  —  Budihras. 


—To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner;  to  throb. 

But  on  and  up,  where  nature's  heart 

Beats  strong  amid  the  hills."  —  Monckton  Milne*. 

— To  dash,  or  come  at  with  violence. 

"As  they  are  more  or  less  able  to  resist  the  impressions  of  the 
water  that  beats  against  them."  —  Addison. 

— To  jmlpitate;  fluctuate;  be  in  agitation  or  doubt. 

“And  hear  the  heart  heat  with  the  love  it  granted."  —  Byron. 
Naut.\  See  Beating. 

Sport.)  To  run  oue  way  and  then  another,  when 
hunting  a  stag. 

To  beat  about.  To  search  in  various  ways;  to  try  to  fiud. 

“  To  find  an  honest  man,  /  beat  about.  "  —  Pope. 

To  beat  up  for.  To  go  about  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the 
army;  as,  to  heat  up  for  recruits. —  To  beat  upon.  To  re¬ 
iterate;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 

Beal,  n.  A  stroke;  a  striking;  a  blow;  as,  “  He,  with  a 
careless  6eaf.”  Dryden.  —  A  pulsation;  a  succession  of 
strokes. 

' '  And  oh  I  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  heat  —  Byron. 

— A  round  or  course  frequently  perambulated  and  trod¬ 
den;  as,  a  policeman’s  beat. 

— A  place  of  habitual  resort. 

{.Mas.)  [Vv.  battement.]  A  transient  grace  or  ornament 
in  the  performance  of  a  note,  denoting  that  a  kind  of 
shake  is  to  he  made  by  beginning  with  the  half-tone  be- 
low  the  given  note,  and  quickly  repeating  the  given 
note  and  that:  on  the  contrary,  the  shake-mark  tr  is 
effected  by  beginning  on  the  note  above  the  given  one 
(whether  a  half  or  whole  tone  distant),  aud  repeating 
the  given  note  and  it  alternately.  Tlie  turn  differs  from 
both  these  in  usitjg  the  notes  above  and  below  the  given 
one.  \\  hen,  therefore,  a  whole  tone  lies  below  any  note 
marked  for  a  beat,  an  accidental  sliarp  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  lower  note,  except  that  A  is  seldom  thus 
sharpened  in  a  beat.  The  beat  is  therefore  the  reverse 
of  the  shake  (but  without  the  turn),  and  is  generally  at 
the  distance  of  a  semitone  below ;  and  all  the  notes,  ex¬ 
cepting  C  and  F.  require  the  note  below  to  be  sharpened 
for  the  beat.  The  beat  upon  B  natural,  however,  is 
Seldom  with  A  sharp,  on  account  of  the  great  harshness 
arising  from  the  vicinity  of  the  semitone  BC.  In  some 
cases  of  regular  accent  it  i.s  recommended  not  to  make 
the  beat  with  the  semitone,  unless  particulaily  so 
marked. 

Deal  of  Drum.  See  Drum. 

Bout,  a.  A  vulgarism,  expressing  the  sense  of  being 
utterly  fatigued;  tired;  overspent  with  exertion;  as, 
*•  he  is  dead  beat.'*'* 

Bout,  Beat  en,  a.  Made  smooth  by  hammering  or 
pressing;  worn  by  continued  use, 

*'  What  makes  you.  sir.  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  aud  this  uo  beaten  road7"  -  Dryden. 

—Become  trite  or  common  by  repetition  or  frequent  use ; 
as,  a  beaten  idea. 

Beat'er,  n.  One  who  beats  or  strikes. 

— .\u  implement  in  plastering,  used  by  laborers  for 
tempering  or  incorporating  the  lime,  sand,  and  hair  to¬ 
gether,  when  making  mortar. 

Beatific,  Beatifieal,  {be-a’tif'ik,)  a.  [Fr.  btatifique; 
Lat.  Oeatus,  happy  or  blessed,  and  fucio,  to  make.J  That 
ha.s  the  power  to  make  happy  or  blessed. 

“  Thao  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific.  '  -  Milton. 

Beaiifioally,  {be-a-tif'ik-al-li,)  adv.  In  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  perfect  happiness. 

Beatification,  (6e-a-/i/‘'i-A-d's6an,)w.  A  makinghappy 
or  blessed;  act  of  beatifying;  as,  The  beatification  oi 
bis  spirit.”  —  Bishop  Taylor. 

{'Iheot.)  An  act  by  which  the  Pope  permits  a  Servus 
Dei.  i.  e.,  an  individual  who  died  in  good  repute  as  a  vir- 
tuou.s  and  holy  man,  to  be  worshipped,  and  his  image  to 
be  placed  on  the  altar  within  the  limits  of  some  diocese, 
province,  or  town,  or  within  the  liou^es  of  the  religious 
order  to  which  tiie  deceased  belonged;  deflniiig  at  the 
same  time  the  peculiar  mode  of  worship  allowed,  by 
prayers,  masses.  &c.,  until  the  time  when  lie  may  be  duly 
canonized  us  a  saint.  The  di.>linction  between  beatifica¬ 
tion  and  canonization  i.s  this:  the  first  is  a  mere  per- 
mis.sion  to  honor  and  worship  in  some  particular  district, 
and  the  object  of  this  veneration  is  styled  Beatus;  can¬ 
onization  is  an  injunction  to  venerate  the  object  of  it  as 
a  saint,  Sanctus,  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Church. 
Originally,  it  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  who  allowed 
the  veneration  or  worship  of  deceased  individuals  whom 
he  deemed  worthy  of  it.  and  when  the  worship  extended 
to  other  dioceses,  and  by  degrees  to  the  Church  in  gen¬ 
eral,  “  with  the  consent,  tacit  orexpre8.sed,of  the  supreme 
pontiff,”  then  the  worsliip,  which  was  before  that  of  sim¬ 
ple  beatification,  acquired  the  character  of  canonizatiou. 
But  when,  in  after-times,  the  (juestion  both  of  beatifica¬ 
tion  and  canonization  was  referred  to  the  Roman  See, 
the  pontiffs,  in  granting  the  first,  always  made  the  dis¬ 
tinction:  “dummodo  propter  praemissacanonizatiis,  aut 
canonizata,  non  censentur. ”  (Benerlicti  XIV.,  Opera, 
vol  I.  de  ^.rvorum  Dei  Beatificatione.)  In  the  same 
chapter,  Benedict  XIV.  determines  the  regulations  as  to 
the  proceedings,  evidence,  Ac  ,  to  he  gone  through  pre¬ 
vious  to  granting  the  writ  of  beatification.  It  may  be 
granted  to  two  classes  of  individuals,  martyrs  and  con¬ 
fessors.  After  beatification  has  been  obtained,  a  new 
suit  and  fresh  evidence  of  sanctity  are  required  in  order 
to  obtain  the  canonization  of  the  same  individual,  and 
a  particular  office  i.s  set  apart  tor  him.  Theceremony  of 
Ciinonization  is  very  expensive,  aud  therefore  is  not  per¬ 
formed  very  frequently.  It  is  only  since  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VII.  that  the  ceremony  of  beatification  lias 
been  performed  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  with  great  solem¬ 


nity.  Applications  for  the  honor  of  beatification  are  gei> 
erally  made  by  the  friends  or  relations  of  the  deceased,  or 
by  the  brethren  of  the  religious  order  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  evidenceof  his  conduct  and  merits  is  collected, 
and  laid  before  a  congregation  of  cardinals  and  prelates; 
and  counsel  is  employed  i*y  the  applicants,  while  another 
counsel  opposes  the  petition  and  endeavors  to  find  flaw's 
in  the  evidence.  This  latter  office  is  perlbrmed  by  a 
legal  officer  of  the  Komaii  See,  who  has  been  nicknamed 
Advooaius  DtaboU,  “the  devil’s  adrocate,”  a.s  he  per¬ 
forms  what  is  coiishlered  an  ungracious  part,  by  oppos¬ 
ing  the  aduiissioQ  of  a  candidate  into  the  category  of 
the  saints. 

Boatil'y,  (6e-a/'f:/l,)  V.  a.  [Lat.  beatu.x,  and /acio.J  To 
make  hupi»y;  to  bless  with  celestial  enjoyments. 

{Theol.)  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  declare  by 
a  public  act,  that  a  person  is  blessed,  but  uot  canonized, 
after  death. 

Beat'iiigr^  Act  of  striking,  giving,  or  laying  on  re¬ 
peated  blows;  chastisement  by  blows;  correction. 

“  Playwright,  convict  of  public  wrongs  to  men. 

Takes  private  beatings,  aud  begins  again."  —  Ben  JoTUon. 

—Pulsation  or  throbbing  with  regularity. 

“  .  .  .  .  and  the  fever  of  the  world 

Have  bung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  hes^Ti.'  —  Wordsworth. 

{Naut.)  In  navigation,  the  manoeuvre  of  sailing  against 
the  wind  by  tacking,  or  making  tacks,  in  a  zigzag  direc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  beating  up  a  river. 

{Mus.)  See  Beatings.  —  Beating  fim#’,  that  motion  of 
the  hand  or  fool  used  by  performers  themselves,  or  some 
person  presiding  over  the  concert,  to  sjiecify,  mark,  and 
regulate  the  measure  of  the  movements.  If  the  time  be 
common  or  equal,  the  beating  is  also  equal;  as,  down, 
left,  up,  right,  or  one  down  and  one  up;  if  the  time  be 
triple  or  unequal,  the  beating  is  also  unequal ;  as,  down, 
left,  up,  Ac. 

Beai'ing'Si,  or  Beats,  n.  {Mus.)  Tliisname,  ahvays 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  plural,  expresses  the  pulsations, 
throbbings,  or  beatings,  resulting  from  the  joint  vibra¬ 
tion  of  tw'o  sounds  of  the  same  strength  and  nearly  the 
same  pitch ;  that  is,  of  two  sounds  difiering  but  little,  if 
at  all,  in  intensity,  and  which  are  almost,  but  uot  ex¬ 
actly,  in  unison.  When  two  organ-pipes,  or  two  strings 
sounded  together,  are  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  of  the 
same  pitch,  i.  are  not  in  perfect  tune,  they  produce 
throbbings  that  may  be  compared  to  the  rapid  beating 
of  the  pulse;  and  to  these,  Sauveur,  the  discoverer  of  the 
phenomenon,  applied  the  term  battemeuts,  or  B.,  w’hich 
has  since  been  adopted  by  all  writers  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
ISmith  has,  in  his  Harmonics,  entered  fully  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  oi B.,  and  founded  thereon  his  well-known  system  of 
temperament.  In  his  ninth  proposition  he  says,  that  ‘  if 
a  consonance  of  two  sounds  be  uniform  without  any  B. 
or  undulations,  the  times  of  the  single  vibrations  of  its 
sounds  have  a  perfect  ratio;  but  if  it  beats  or  undulates, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibration  diflfers  a  little  from  a  perfect 
ratio,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  beats  are  quicker  or 
slower.”  His  experiment  in  demonstration  of  this  is 
practical,  easy,  aud  satisfactory.  “Change,”  says  Dr. 
ISmith,  “  the  first  string  of  a  violoncello  for  another  about 
as  thick  as  the  second.  Then  screw  up  the  first  string, 
and,  while  it  approaches  gradually  to  a  unison  with  the 
second,  the  two  sounds  will  be  heard  to  beat  very  quick 
at  first,  then  slower  and  slower,  till  at  last  they  make  a 
uniform  consonance  without  any  B,  or  undulations.  At 
this  juncture,  either  of  the  strings  struck  alone,  by  the 
bow  or  finger,  will  excite  large  and  regular  vibrations  in 
the  other,  plainly  visible;  which  show  that  the  times  of 
their  single  vil»ration  are  equal.”  For  the  vibrating 
motion  of  a  musical  string  puts  other  strings  in  motion, 
whose  tension  and  quantity  of  matter  dispose  their  vi¬ 
brations  to  keep  time  with  the  pulses  of  air  propagated 
from  the  string  that  is  struck;  a  phenomenon  explained 
by  Galileo,  who  observes,  that  a  heavy  pendulum  may 
be  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath  of  tlie  mouth,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pufl's  be  often  repeated,  and  keep  time  exactly 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  “  Alter  the  ten¬ 
sion,’’  continues  Dr.  Smith,  in  pursuing  his  experiment, 
“of  either  string  a  very  little,  and  tlie  sounds  of  the  two 
will  beat  again.  But  now  the  motion  of  oue  string 
struck  alone  makes  the  other  only  start,  exciting  no 
regular  vibrations  in  it ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  strings  are  uot  isochronous.  And  while  the 
sound.s  of  both  are  drawn  out  with  an  even  bow.  not 
only  an  audible  but  a  visible  beating  and  irregularity  is 
observable  in  the  vibrations,  though  in  the  former  case 
the  vibrations  were  free  and  uniform.  Now  measure  the 
length  of  either  string  between  the  nut  aud  bridge,  aud 
wlien  the  strings  are  perfect  unisons,  mark, at  a  distance 
of  one-third  ol  that  length  from  the  nut,  oue  string  with 
a  speck  of  ink  Tlien  place  tlie  edge  of  the  nail  on  the 
speck,  or  very  near  it,  and  pi  ess  the  string,  when,  on 
sounding  the  remaining  two-thirds  with  the  other  string 
open,  a  uniform  consonance  of  fifths  will  be  beard,  the 
single  vibrations  of  which  have  the  perfect  ratio  of  3  to 
2.  But  on  moving  the  nail  a  little  downwards  or  up¬ 
wards,  that  ratio  will  be  increased  or  diminished ;  and  in 
both  cases  the  imperfect  fifths  will  beat  quicker  or 
slower,  accordingly  as  that  perlect  ratio  is  more  or  less 
altered.  —  The  B.  funiUh  a  very  accurate  mode  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  proportional  frequency  of  vibrations,  wlien 
the  absolute  frequency  of  one  of  them  is  known ;  or  the 
absolute  frequency  of  both,  when  their  proportion  is 
known;  for  the  B  are  usually  slow  enough  to  be  reck¬ 
oned,  although  the  vibrations  themselves  can  never  be 
distinguiAlied.  Thus,  if  one  sound  consists  of  100  vibra¬ 
tions  ill  a  second,  and  produces  with  another  acuter 
Bonnd  a  single  beat  in  every  second,  it  is  obvious  that 
tlie  second  sound  must  coiihist  of  101  vibrations  in  a  sec¬ 
ond. —  Iu  tuning  uuisous,  us  in  the  case  of  two  or  mor« 
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pipes,  or  strings,  the  operator  is  guiiled  by  B.  Till  the 
unison  is  perfect,  more  or  less  of  i»eating  will  be  heard, 
as  the  80und.>  niore  <»r  less  approach  each  other.  “  When’ 
the  uni.son  is  c«nnplet(*,’*  observes  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
“  no  B.  are  heard  ;  wlien  very  defective,  tlie  B.  have  the 
effect  of  a  rattle  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind.  Tlie  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  B.  affords  the  best  means  of  attaining 
by  trial  a  perfect  harmony.  B.  will  also  be  heard  when 
otlier  concords,  as  fifths,  are  imperfectly  adjusted.  {Her- 
schel  on  Sound.) 

Beatitu<le,  n.  [Fr.  h^atitudt;  Lat.  beati- 

tuilo,  from  beatus,  from  6<'o,  to  bless,  to  make  happy.] 
Blessedness;  felicity;  happiness  of  heaven. 

The  end  of  .  .  .  all  men's  aim.  Is  beatitude."  ^Kenebn  Dighy. 

— A  declaration  of  heavenly  blessedness  made  by  Christ  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

{Theol.)  In  the  Ui>man  Catholic  Church,  beatification. 

Bea'ton^  David,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  St.  Amlrew'  s,  u. 
1494.  He  became  Abbot  of  Arbroath  in  1525,  Lord  Privy 
Seal  3  years  later,  was  sent  on  several  missions  to  France, 
receivwl  a  CardinaFs  hat  in  1538,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  primate.  On  the  death  of  James  V.,  he,  by 
craft  and  determination,  secured  to  himself  the  chief 
power  in  church  and  state,  being  named  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  papal  Legate.  He  opp<i8ed 
an  alliance  with  England,  and  esjiecially  distinguished 
himself  as  a  persecut«)r  of  the  reformers.  The  trial  and 
burning  of  George  Wishart  for  heresy  took  place  under 
his  direction,  and,  a  slu'rt  time  afterwards,  B.  was  assas- 
sinatcfl  at  St.  Amlrew’s,  in  May,  1546.  With  his  death, 
church  tyranny  came  to  an  end  in  Scotland. 

Be^atrice,  n.  See  Dante. 

Be'atrice,  in  A'V/./mstu,  a  P.  0.  of  Gage  co. ;  pop.  624. 

B^uttie,  James, (5eef'f'’,)an. English  poet,  b.  1735.  Ho  was 
pn>fes8or  of  moral  philosophy  in  Aberdeen  University. 
In  1T71  he  visited  London,  w'here  he  became  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Jcduisoti  and  Reynolds.  His  ]»riucipal 
works  are,  The  Minslrely  and  an  Kssay  on  Truth.  1>.  1803. 

Boat'tie'$4  Ford,  in  A’ori/t  Carolinayn  post-office  of 
Lincoln  co. 

Beat'tie's  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Benton  co. 

Beat'ty  ville,  in  Kenfticki/,  a  P.  0.  of  Owsley  co. 

Beatty et^town,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
45  ni.  from  Trenton. 

Beaty's  iHillM,  in  Wed  Vi.r{jinia,?i  P  0.  of  Marion  co. 

Beau,  (65,)  n. ;  pi.  Beaux,  (65.)  fFr. ;  from  Lwi.hrUus, 
fair,  beautiful,  handsome.]  One  who  is  fond  of  fine  dress; 
a  fine,  gay  man;  a  fop;  a  gallant;  a  lover. 

Where  none  admire,  tls  useles*  to  excel. 

Where  Done  are  beaux,  'tia  valD  to  be  a  belle.  —  Lyttelton- 

—This  term  is  specially  applied  to  one  who  pays  too  much 
attention  to  his  dress  and  personal  appearance;  satiri¬ 
cally  he  has  been  described  as  being  "  a  woman  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  sex,  —  a  man  in  nothing  except  the  sex.” 

Boaui*aire,(6o-Jl'o*V',)a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
of  a  cant.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite  to 
Tarascon,  13  m.  E.  of  Nimes.  Lat.  43®  48'  32"  N.;  Lon. 
4°  38'  50"  E.  Its  chief  consequence  and  celebrity  is  de¬ 
rived  from  its  fair,  which  commence.s  on  the  22d,  and 
ends  on  the  28th  July.  This  wjis  formerly  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  European  fairs,  and  though  much  fallen  off.  it 
is  still  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  not  from 
Franco  only,  but  also  from  Germany,  Switzerland.  Ibily, 
Spain,  and  the  Levant.  Almost  every  sort  of  article, 
whether  of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  there  to  be  met  in 
the  town.  It  is  said  that  the  iiirtux  of  visitors  still  amounts 
to  nearly  B.)0.000,  and  that  the  business  done  here  ex¬ 
ceeds  150,OiM),000  francs,  but  both  these  estimates  are 
probably  exaggerated  The  accomm(*dations  in  the  town 
and  at  Tarascon,  not  being  sulficient  for  the  great  and 
sudden  influx  of  .strangers  to  the  “fair,”  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  bulged  in  tents  and  other  erections  in 
the  meadows  along  the  Rlione,  Wi’here  tlie  fair  is  held. 
All  hills  due  at  this  fiir  are  presented  on  the  27th.  and 
if  not  met,  protested  on  the  28th.  A  tribunal,  instituted 
for  the  purpose,  lakes  cognizance  of,  and  imuiedi.itely 
settles,  all  disputes  that  grow  out  of  transm'tions  at  tlie 
fair.  Dctaclimetits  from  the  garrisons  of  Nimes  and 
Tarascon  assist  in  keeping  onler,  and  everything  is  c«>n* 
ducted  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  prefect  of  the 
dep.  is  always  present,  ami  entertains  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants.  Tlie  communication  between  .S.  and  Tarascon 
used  to  be  keyit  up  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  but  this  has  been 
replaced  by  a  hand.some  suspension  bridge  of  a  total  of 
441  metres,  or  nearly  a  mile  10,498 

Bcsiiicoiip,  ijjo-koop',)  in  lUnniis,  a  village  of  Washing- 
toii  co.  .f  ,j 

B^Aiicoup,  in  Louisiana,  a  small  bayou  of  Caldwell 
parish,  flowing  into  Bayou  Caittor. 

Boa-iifet,  (bo'/f’t )  Same  as  Buffet,  q.v. 

Beaiifiii,  (biffin.)  {Bot  )  See  BtFFi.v. 

Beaii't'orcl,  in  Minnes>4,ii,  a  post-office  of  Blue  Earth  co. 

Beaufort,  {bofiort,)  FKAN901S  db  Vendome,  Duke  db. 
See  VendOme.  l  ^ 

Beaii'fort,  Henry,  Canlinal-Bishop  of  Winchester,  n. 
1370,  was  the  sou  of  John  of  Gaunt, Duke  of  Lancaster, aud 
half-brother  to  Henry  IV.  He  was  made  bishop  in  1404, 
and  held  the  office  of  chancellor  several  times.  B  re¬ 
ceived  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal,  and  was  created  papal 
legate  in  142.3.  Heacqnire<l  immense  wealth,  lent  large 
sums  to  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  founded  the  famous 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  and  d.  1447. 

BoAii'fort,  Maruaket,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Der¬ 
by,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  of  England:  b.  1441.  ^oe 
founded  St.  John’s  College  and  Christ's  College,  Caiii- 
bridge,  and  instituted  there  the  Lady  Margaret  Projes- 
sorship  of  Divinity.  D.  1509. 

Boau'forf,  or  BEAUFORT•EN-V^AI.LEE,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Maine  et  Loire,  near  the  Couesnon,  16  m.  E.  of  1 
Angers.  J/un/.  Canvas  aud  coarse  linen,  /bp.  5,i8o.  | 


Boaii'fort,  an  inland  district  of  the  W.  division  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa;  area  about  13,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
chiefly  used  fur  pasturage.  Pup.  7,826.  Its  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  is  on  the  Gaiuka,  363  m.  E.  of  Cape 
Town. 

Beaii'fort,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  56  m.  W.S.W,  of  St  Louis. 

Beuil'fort,  iu  North  Varttlina,  an  E.  county,  bordering 
on  Pamlico  Sound,  at  the  entrance  to  Pamlico  river, 
which  divides  it.  Surface.  level;  soil,  poor  aud  sandy. 
Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  13,011. 

— A  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of  Carteret  co.,  at  the  entrance 
of  Newport  River,  and  near  the  sea,  168  m.  E.S  E.  of 
Raleigli,  and  11  N.W.  of  Cape  Lookout.  Trade.  Impor¬ 
tant  in  turpentine,  rosin,  ^c.  Fort  Macou  defends  the 
liarbor,  and  a  light-house  is  erected  on  Cape  Lookout. 
Pup.  2,860. 

Boau'forf,  in  South  C<roiina,  a  S.  districtof  thrA  State, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  aud  on  the  Savannah  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Georgia.  Area,  1,540  sq.  in.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Combahee  River,  and  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  Coosawhatchie,  Broad,  and  Coosaw 
rivers,  which  empty  into  the  sea  by  two  main  channels. 
Siil,  sandy  and  marshy.  Surface,  generally  level.  Prod. 
Rice,  cotton,  Indian  corn.  &c.  /bp.  34,359. 

— A  delightful  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  above  district, 
situated  on  a  small  inlet,  called  Port  Royal  River,  about 
50  111.  from  Charleston  and  16  from  the  sea.  It  possesses 
a  good  harbor,  and  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  of  water  can 
safely  cross  the  bar.  B.  is  the  suiiimer  resilience  of  the 
more  aristocratic  portion  of  S.  Carolina  society. — On  Nov. 
9, 1861,  it  was  entered,  and  its  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
seized  by  General  Sherman,  without  the  least  resistance, 
there  l>eiug  on  that  day  but  one  white  man  in  town. 

Bouiiforf  Bay,  in  Alaska,  on  the  Arctic  Oceans  Lat. 
70®  N. ,  Lon.  142®  W. 

Boaiig'oiioy,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loiret.  on  the 
Loire,  16  in.  S.W.  of  Orleans,  on  tlie  railway  from  Paris 
b)  Tours.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  occupies  a 
coiispicinms  place  in  the  history,  and  civil,  foreign,  and 
religiou.s  wars  of  France.  It  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  English  ;  but 
it  sulfered  most  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th 
century.  Munf.  Cloth,  wool,  &c  Pop.  6,557. 

Beaiiiiariiais,  {bo-hdr'nni,)  the  name  of  a  noble 
Freiicli  family,  of  which  the  following  are  historical  per¬ 
sonages  :  — 

B.,  .\LEXANDaE,  VicoMTE  DE.  B.  at  Martinique,  1760. 
lie  serveti  under  Rochambeau  in  tlie  war  of  American 
liidopt'U'lence.  On  ius  afterward.s  taking  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  France,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  States 
General,  where  he  espoused  the  democratic  or  liberal 
party,  became  president  of  tlie  National  Assembly,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolution.  B.  served 
with  distinciion  iu  the  French  army,  but  became  ulti¬ 
mately  a  victim  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  1794.  His  widow, 
Josepliine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  J>ecame  the  first  wife 
ol  Napoleon  1. — See  Josephine,  (Empress.) 

B.,  Francois,  Marquis  de,  elder  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  B.  1756.  Ho  was  a  major-general  in  the  French 
army,  protested  against  the  unlawful  treatment  in  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  on 
Bonaparte  becoming  First  Consul,  recommended  liim  to 
restore  the  sceptre  to  the  Hou.se  of  Bourlion.  He  w'as 
afterwards  ambassador  to  Spain,  but  fell  into  disgrace 
with  Napoleon,  and  was  banished.  He  returned  to  Paris 
after  the  Restoration,  and  d.  1823. 

B.,  Eugene  de,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  a  Prince  of  the 
French  Empire,  son  of  Alexandre  de  B.  and  Josephine; 
B.  in  Paris  in  1781.  After  his  mother’s  marriage  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  he,  in  1796,  became  nide-«le-camp  to  the  latter, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  ot  Italy 
and  Egypt  B  was  wounded  at  Acre,  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Marengo,  was  created  Prince  of  the  Empire 
in  1805,  aud  Viceroy  of  It.aly.  In  1806,  he  married  the 
Princess  Amalie  Augusta,  of  Bavaria;  and  in  the  same 
year  w’lis  adopted  by  the  Emperor  as  his  son.  and  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  He  served 
in  thecampaign  of  1809  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Raab, 
and  distinguishei!  himself  at  Wagram  His  military 
talent-s  were  particularly  evinced  in  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  in  the  following  campaigns  of  1813-14. 
To  B.  may  be  mainly  ascribed  the  victory  of  I.Utzen. 
After  tlie  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  retirc'd  to  Munich,  was 
allowed,  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  to  retain  his  extensive  po.ssessions  in 
Italy,  and  took  his  place  as  Duke  of  Leuclitenberg 
among  the  Bavarian  nobles  His  chihlreii  subsequently 
ranked  as  members  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 
D.  Feb  21,  1824 

B  ,  Hortensb  Eugenie  de.  See  IIortensr,  (Queen  of 
Holland.) 

Boauliarnois*  {ho'har~nwaw.)  in  Lfnrer  Canada,  a  W. 
county,  bimnded  on  the  S  by  New  York,  and  on  the 
N  VV  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Area,  717  sq  ni  It  is 
w’atered  by  the  Chateaugay  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Prod.  Wool,  oats,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop. 
14,757. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  on  Lake  St.  Louis,  33  m. 
S.VV.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  abt.  1,423. 

Benu*i<loal,  {bb-i’dVal.)  [Fr.]  An  imaginary  stand¬ 
ard  of  absolute  perfection,  as  conceived  in  the  mind. — 
See  Ideal. 

Boaii'Isli,  (65'iVi,)  a.  Like  a  beau:  foppish:  fine,  (r.) 

Boaiijeii«  (6o^/i-M(r)c',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone, 
cap.  of  a  can.  on  the  Ardi^re,  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lyons.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  all  the  products  exchanged  between 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  /bp.  4,392. 

I  Bi*aii lieu,  (6o7<;-.VM(r )#’',)  a  tuw'nof  France, dep.  Corr^ze, 

I  cap.  of  a  cant,  on  the  Dui’dugne,  22  ui.  S.  of  Tulle.  It  bus 
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some  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  2,618. — B.  is  the  name  of  24 
other  small  towns  in  France. 

Beaulieu,  S^hastien  de  Pontault  de,  a  celebrated 
French  military  engineer,  aud  marshal  of  France  under 
Louis  XIV.;  Was  the  author  of  Views  u7id  Plans  oj  the 
Battles  and  Sieges  of  D/uis  XI  V.  D.  1674. 

Beaulieu,  Jean  Pierre,  Baron  de,  an  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral,  B.  1725.  He  was  actively  engaged  as  an  artillery 
officer  during  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  in  1792  com¬ 
manded  the  Austrians  against  the  forces  whom  the 
Frencli  republic  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  them.  In  1796  he  was  coimiiandei  • 
in-chief  in  Italy,  and  his  army  was  routed  in  several 
conflicts  with  General  Bt)iiapaxte,  whose  fame  was  then 
beginning  to  dawn.  D.  1820. 

BeaiiiiiarcliaiH,  Pierre  Augustin,  Baron  Dr,  (65- 
7nar'sltay.i  u.  at  Paris  in  1732.  He  was  a  man  of  singu¬ 
lar  versatility  of  talent,  being  by  turns  politician,  artist, 
dramatist,  and  merchant.  —  His  father  was  a  watch¬ 
maker,  and  brought  up  his  sou  to  tlie  same  profession, 
ill  which  young  Beaumarchais  showed  considerable  skill. 
He  was  also  remarkably  fond  of  music,  and  attained 
great  proficiency  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar. 
B.  played  before  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  who, 
being  pleased  with  his  tminica!  skill,  admitted  him  to 
their  concerts,  and  afterwards  to  their  parties.  He 
now  appeared  at  Versailles  in  a  rich  court  dress,  which 
offendeda  haughty  nobleman,  who,  meeting  him  oneday 
in  one  of  the  galleries,  asked  him  abruptly  to  look  at  a 
valuable  watch  that  he  wore,  which  was  out  of  order. 
B  excused  himself,  by  saying  that  his  liand  was  very 
unsteady;  tlie  other  insisting,  B.  took  the  watch  and 
dropped  it  on  the  floor,  simply  observing,  “I  told  you 
so.”  Notwithstanding  this  event,  he  continued  to  enjoy 
the  iiatroiuige  of  the  court,  wliich  gave  him  the  ojipur- 
tunity  of  becoming  connected  w  ith  some  of  the  Feriiiiers 
Geiieraux  and  great  contractors.  It  was  hi.s  ill  for¬ 
tune  to  be  involved  in  several  law-suits,  some  of  which 
made  great  noise  in  the  world,  and  gained  considerable 
notoriety  iu  consequence  of  the  memoirs  or  pleadings  of 
the  case,  which  B.  wrote  and  publislied.  These  plead¬ 
ings,  which  show  considerable  skill  and  oratorical  power, 
are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  But  his  fame 
as  a  writer  rests  on  his  plays,  and  chiefly  on  the  two, 
Le.  Barbxer  de  Seville  (1775).  and  Le  Manage  de  Figaro 
(1784),  which  are  too  well  known,  both  as  plays  and 
as  operas,  to  require  further  notice  here.  The 
character  of  “Figaro”  w'as  a  happy  invention,  and  the 
other  principal  characters,  in  both  plays,  are  drawn  with 
great  skill.  The  Mariage  de  Figaro  alone  produced  to 
B  80,000  francs.  He  wrote  a  third  play,  Le  Mei'e  Com- 
pable.  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  other 
two,  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  many  resiiects,  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  u  moral  point  of  view.  He  also  wrote 
tvgenie,  and  Les  Deux  Amis.  The  subject  of  the  first 
is  taken  from  an  adventure  which  occurred  to  his  own 
sister,  and  which  he  relates  in  his  memoirs.  Guthe  has 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  drama  of  Ciavigo.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  (1777), 
B.  entered  into  a  speculation  fur  supplying  the  Col¬ 
onies  with  arms,  ammunition,  Ac.;  he  lost  seveial  ves¬ 
sels,  three  of  which  were  taken  in  one  day  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cruisers  in  coming  out  of  the  river  of  Bordeaux, 
butthegreaternumberarrived  in  America, and  inspired 
the  Colonists  with  renewed  hope.  Among  other  specu¬ 
lations  he  engaged  to  supply  Baris  with  water  and  with 
fire-engines.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  B. 
showed  himself  favorable  to  the  popular  cause,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  speculations  to  supply  corn,  muskets,  Ac. 
But  his  activity  in  tliat  critical  period  exposed  him  to 
suspicion;  he  was  accused  and  acquitted,  then  accused 
again,  and  being  obliged  to  run  away,  he  escaped  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  afterwards  to  Germany.  He  returned  to  France 
alter  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  then  entered  into  a 
new  speculation  in  salt,  by  w  hicli  he  lost  a  large  sum 
He  dietl  in  May,  1799.  B.  had  consideiable  talent  and 
other  good  qualities,  but  he  was  very  vain  and  fond  of 
distinction  He  undertook  an  edition  of  all  the  works 
of  \oltairo,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  but  the 
edition,  !)otwiih.-<tanding  all  his  pains  and  great  ex¬ 
pense,  proved  very  ii  ilifien-nt,  both  as  to  correctness 
and  execution.  His  complete  works  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  1  vol.  8vo  ,  1809 

Beauinaris,  (65-wor'n>,)  a  seaport  and  picturesque 
bathing  resort  of  England,  in  N.  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Menai  Straits,  4  ui.  N.N.E.  of  the 
Menai  Bi  i<lge.  l*op.  2,813 

Beau-inon<le,  {bd-mond,)  n.  [Fr.6caM,  fine,  and  monde, 
world.]  The  fashumable  world;  people  of  politeness, 
gavetv  ami  fashion. 

Beaiiinont,  Fran<T8,  (bo'mong,)  a  celebrated  English 
dramatic  poet,  and  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Ben  Jonson;  b.  1586.  He  studied  at  Oxtord, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  collaborator. 
Fletcher,  was  author  of  nearly  50  plays.  They  were  both 
admirable  delineators  of  human  nature,  and,  iu  their  life¬ 
time,  their  dramas  were  preferred  even  to  those  of 
Shakspeare,  whom  they  made  their  model.  Their  works 
have  descended  to  posterity  under  the  twin-title  of  au¬ 
thorship  —  “Beaumont  and  Fletcher.”  D.  1616,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  best  edition 
of  the  writings  of  5.  and  F.  is  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce, 
(London,  1834.)  See  Fletcher,  John. 

Beaii'inoiii,  Gustave  Auguste  De  La  Bonniere  De,  a 
French  publicist  and  general  author,  and  Member  of 
the  Institute  ;  B.  1802.  He  early  entered  upon  the  legal 
profession,  and,  in  1831,  was  sent  with  De  Tucqueville  to 
study  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  deputy  in  1839,  and,  in  1848,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  ambassador  to  London  aud  Vienna.  B.  firet 
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became  known  as  a  writer  by  his  publishing,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  M.  <io  Tocqueville,  TraiU  du  iiysUme  Pniiten- 
tiairt  aux  J^tat^^Unis  et  de  son  application  d  la  France^ 
(1832.)  Among  his  other  works  may  be  named,  Marie., 
ou  VEsclavageaux  £tats~Uhi$y  — a  work  somewhat 

similar  to  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  L'lrlande  socialcy 
politique,  et  religieusey  (1839.)  D.  1866. 

li€*aiiiiiont,(  bd'mong'y)  in  Texas,  a  post-village  and  cap. 
ot  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Neches  River,  about  30  in.  from 
its  mouth,  and  300  from  Austin  City. 

in  Lower  Qznat/a,  a  village  of  Bellechasse 
co.,  on  the  St.  Bawrence,  9  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Quebec. 

Roaiimoiit'-(lc-I^Oiiiag:ne«  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Tarn  et  Garonne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Gimone,  21  m.  S.W. 
of  Montauban.  Manf.  Coarse  cloths,  hats,  and  leather. 
Pop.  5,027.  —  B.  is  tlie  name  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
small  towns  in  France. 

Beaune^  (bon',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cote  d’Or.  cap. 
of  an  arrond.,  23  m.  S  vS.W.  of  Dijon.  There  is  a  niag- 
nihcent  hospital  here,  founded  in  1444,  and  endowed  by 
Nicholas  Rollin. chancellor  to  Philip,  Dukeof  Burgundy. 
It  is  a  fine  town,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  cutlery, 
leather,  &c.  The  principal  celebrity  of  B.,  how’ever,  is 
derived  from  its  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  the 
wine  that  bears  its  name;  that  is.  the  best  of  the  second 
growths  of  Burgundy.  Ptp.  11,790. 

Beaune*  Florimond,  a  French  mathematician,  b.  at 
Blois.  1601.  Ilis  labors  and  discoveries  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  modern  analyticiil 
geometry  first  introduced  by  his  friend,  Descartes.  B. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  foumler  of  the  Integral 
Calculus,  as  he  first  endeavored  to  deduce  the  nature  of 
curved  lines  from  the  properties  of  their  tangents.  D. 
1652. 

Boau-pleacrer*  n.  [0.  Fr.  beau-plavler.]  (Eng.  Law.) 
This  woni,  whicli  literally  signifies  fair-pleading,  was 
nevertheless  formerly  applied  to  a  fine  imposed  for  bad 
pleading.  The  fine  of  Beau-pleader  was  set  at  the  will  of 
the  judge  of  the  court,  and  reduced  to  certainty  by  con¬ 
sent,  and  annually  jiaid. 

Boaiipreaii*  (bO'prdyo,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Maine- 
et-Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Eure,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Angers. 
In  1793,  the  Vendeans  obtained,  near  this  town,  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  Republicans  under  General  Ligou- 
nier.  Pop.  4,203. 

BeaiireK‘t^i*tl*  (hd'regdr,)  Peter  Gostavus  Toctant, 
an  American  Confederate  general,  b.  in  Louisiana,  1816. 
In  1834,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1838,  receiving  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  United  States  Artillery,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Engineers.  Having  distin¬ 
guished  himself  during  the  Mexican  campaign,  in 
which  he  was  twice  wounded,  he  wjis  highly  spoken  of 
in  Gen.  Scott’s  despatches  for  liis  gallantry  during  this 
contest.  In  1853,  B.  Wiis  appointed,  ?us  captain  of  engi¬ 
neers,  to  the  duty  of  surveying  the  coast  fortifications, 
and,  later,  became  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  at 
West  Point.  In  1861,  having  resigne*!  his  commission 
in  the  U.  States  army,  and  joined  tint  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  he  inaugurated  the  Civil  War  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charle.«iton  Harbor,  April 
12.  He  also  successfully  commanded  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  For  this 
service  he  was  maile  a  general.  B.  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  and  in  the 
following  year  successfully  defended  Charleston  against 
the  combined  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Nationals, 
during  a  siege,  which  for  heroism  and  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  on  both  sides,  must  ever  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  history.  After  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  he  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sherman,  in  April,  1865.  Since  the  termination  of  the 
war,  General  B.  lias  devoted  himself  to  civil  and  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits. 

Beaiirepaire*  ibawr'pair,)  the  name  of  several  can¬ 
tons  and  small  towns  of  France. 

Beaiisllip,  (bd'ship,)  n.  Quality  or  character  of  being 
a  beau. 

— ^In  a  burlesque  manner,)  a  beau ;  as,  “  What  his  beau- 
ship  says.”  —  PrydKU. 

Beautoous,  (5w'ic-M«,)  a.  Beautiful:  fair;  handsome; 
elegant  in  form;  pleasing  to  the  sight 

“  Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies."  —  William  Pitt. 

B<*au't<*Ollsly,  ado.  In  a  beauteous  manner. 

Boaiit<‘Ousnesi9*  {bu'le-us-nes,)  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  beauteous;  beauty. 

*•  From  less  virtue  and  less  beauteousness. 

The  gentiles  framed  tbeir  gods  and  goddesses."  —  Donne. 

Bcaii'tifier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  or 
renders  beautiful. 

Boaill'tifiil,  a.  Full  of  beauty ;  lovely ;  fair ;  handsome ; 
elegant;  having  the  qualities  that  constitute  beauty. 

"And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautifvX.  — Byron. 

See  Beauty 

Beau'tifiilly,  adv.  In  a  beautiful  manner. 

•'  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.  '—Prior. 

Beaii'tifuliiess,  n.  Beauty;  quality  or  state  of  being 
beautiful. 

Beaii'tify,  v.  a,  [Beauty,  and  Lat./acio,  to  make.]  To 
make  or  render  beautiful ;  to  adorn;  to  grace;  to  deck; 
to  embellish. 

"And  the  one  serves  to  heighten  and  beautify  the  other." 

Atterbury. 

— r.  t.  To  become  beautiful :  to  advance  in  beauty. 

'  It  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  his  crea¬ 
tion  for  ever  beautifying  in  bis  eyes." — Addieon. 

BoRil'tilesH*  a.  Without,  or  destitute  of  beauty. 

Beauty*  (bd'ty,)  n.  [Fr.  beauty,  from  beau,  beUe ;  Lat. 
bellus,  contracted  from  henalus,  from  hettus,  i/onw.s, beauti¬ 
ful,  good,  pleasant.]  The  quality  of  being  pretty,  hand¬ 


some,  fine,  lovely;  an  assemblage  of  graces,  or  propor¬ 
tion  of  parts,  which  pleases  the  senses,  particularly  the 
eye  or  the  ear;  symmetry  or  harmony  of  parts;  elegance; 
grace;  loveliness;  fairness;  gracefulness.  —  By  mo<iern 
acceptation,  beauty  expresses,  in  the  higher  sense,  the 
character  of  what  is  naturally,  personally,  or  artistically 
exquisite  or  fair.  The  word  beauty  was  first  apj)lied  to 
objects  perceptible  by  the  sight :  and  by  an  ejisy  tran¬ 
sition,  it  has  been  extended  to  objects  perceptible  by  the 
sense  of  hearing;  iiswlien  wespeak  of  beautiful  music,a 
beautiful  tune,  voice,  &c.  The  instances  of  words  which 
properly  signify  an  impression  on  one  sense  being  used 
tb  signify  an  impression  on  another  sense  are  very  nu¬ 
merous;  thus  we  sometimes  pass  from  the  siglit  to  the 
ttuich,  as  when  we  speak  of  lightness  or  heaviuess  of 
form  and  of  color ;  from  the  touch  to  the  hearing,  as  a 
sharp,  piercing,  thrilling,  penetrating,  or  heavy  sound; 
from  the  touch  to  the  smell,  as  a  pungent  smell;  from 
the  touch  to  the  sight,  as  hai-sh  and  soft  coloring ;  from 
the  hearing  to  the  sight,  as  monotony  of  color,  lone  of 
a  picture,  harmony  of  colors ;  from  the  taste  to  the  sight, 
as  mellow  coloring;  from  the  taste  to  the  hearing,  a.s 
sweet  music.  Tliis  pruiieuess  to  transfer  words  frojii  one 
object  of  sense  to  another  does  not,  however,  explain 
why  the  term  beauty  should  be  extended  only  to  agree¬ 
able  sounds,  and  not  to  agreeable  tastes  or  odors.  That, 
liowever,  there  is  a  closer  affinity  between  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  sight  and  hearing  than  between  those  of  sight 
and  any  other  sense,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive;  an<l 
the  fact  may  be  satisfactorily  attributed  to  the  tbllowing 
cau.ses:  —  1.  The  jdeturesque  effect  which  custom,  in  many 
insbinces,  gives  to  sounds;  as  when  a  tune  calls  up  the 
image  of  a  person's  home  or  the  haunts  of  his  childhood. 
2.  The  expressive  power  of  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  voice,  when  the  e.xpression  of  the  countenance 
coiTesponds  with  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  it  utters.  3.  The  significant  power 
of  sounds,  inconsequence  of  conventional  speech.  In  this 
way  they  every  moment  present  pictures  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion:  and  we  apply  to  the  description  as  to  the  thing 
described  (with  hardly  any  consciousness  of  8i)eaking 
figuratively)  such  words  as  lively,  glowing,  splendid,  lu¬ 
minous,  picturesque.  To  these  considerations  should  be 
added,  as  a  cause  conspiring  powerfully  to  the  same  end, 
the  intimate  association  which  in  our  apprehension  is 
formed  between  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  the  great  inlets 
of  our  acquirod  knowledge,  as  the  only  media  by  which 
different  minds  can  communicate  together,  and  as  the 
organs  by  wliich  we  receive  from  the  material  world  tbe 
two  classes  of  pleasures  which,  while  they  surpass  all  the 
rest  in  variety  and  duration,  are  the  most  completely 
removed  from  the  grossness  of  animal  indulgence,  and 
the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  intellect. 
The  unconsciousness  we  have  in  both  these  senses  of  any 
local  impression  on  our  bodily  frame  may  perhaps  help 
to  explain  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  their  percep¬ 
tions  blend  themselves  with  other  pleasures  of  a  rank 
still  nobler  and  more  refined. —  But  although  the  epithet 
beautiful  is  never  j#l>plied  to  the  perceptions  of  any  sense 
except  those  of  seeing  and  hearing,  yet  it  is  extended  to 
the  results  of  some  intellectual  processes,  as  when  we 
speak  of  a  beautiful  chain  of  reasoning,  a  beautiful  poem, 
a  lieautiful  metaj)hor,  a  beautiful  language,  a  beautiful 
machine,  a  beautiful  contrivance  of  nature,  Ac.  When 
the  wurd  beauty  is  thus  employed,  it  is  merely  a  vague 
term  of  praise,  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  admirable. 
Tlie  word  is  often  applied  to  a  syllogism  or  a  prob¬ 

lem;  Imt  tlieu  it  means  clearness,  point,  or  precision,  or 
whatever  else  be  the  characteristic  excellence  of  that  to 
which  it  IS  applied.  As  the  effect  of  beauty  in  visible 
objects  is  to  produce  admiration,  all  beautiful  objects  are 
also  admirable ;  aiicl  thence  it  was  an  easy  step  to  apply 
the  ejiithet  beautiful  to  things  which  produce  admira¬ 
tion,  although  this  feeling  did  not  arise  from  the  cause 
which  produces  it  in  the  contemplation  of  visible  objects. 
Similar  transfers  may  be  observed  in  other  words;  thus 
the  word  law  properly  signifies  a  general  command 
given  by  one  intelligent  being  to  another;  but  because 
tlie  effect  of  such  a  command  is  to  produce  an  uniformity 
of  conduct  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the 
term  law  has  been  extended  to  those  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  in  which  an  uniformity  of  phenomena  prevails, 
although  the  cause  of  the  uniformity  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent. —  la  the  following  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
causes  of  beauty,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  original 
and  appropriate  meaning  of  the  word  in  question,  viz., 
the  beauty  of  visible  objects.  The  beauty  of  visible  ob¬ 
jects  consists  of  two  parts,  viz,,  the  beauty  of  color  and 
the  beauty  of  form,  yihich,  although  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  arise  from  different  sources,  and  from 
sources  of  a  different  character,  inasmuch  as  the  one 
appears  to  he,  in  moat  crises,  a  simple  emotion,  and  tlierc^ 
fore  ail  ultiniato  fact,  of  which  no  explanation  can  he 
given,  while  the  other  is  apleasure  derived  from  associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  susceptible  of  aualysis.  There  cannot,  in 
our  opinion,  be  any  doubt  that  certain  colors,  and  cer¬ 
tain  arrangements  of  colors,  are  naturally,  and  in  them¬ 
selves,  plea.sing  to  the  eye.  Children  are  observed  to 
take  delight  in  brilliant  colors  before  they  have  learned 
to  connect  any  agreeable  ideas  with  them.  The  analogy 
of  the  other  senses  would,  d  priori,  lead  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  for  as  there  are  certain  odors,  tastes,  and  sounds 
which  are  naturally  j)leasingor  displeasing  to  the  nose, 
the  tongue,  aixl  the  ear,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  certain  colors,  and  coiuhiuatioiis  of  colors, 
which  are  naturally  plejising  or  displeasing  to  the  eye. 
Although  one  branch  of  beauty  is  entirely  founded  on 
association,  the  feeling  of  beauty  cannot  bo  derived  from 
association  alone.  It  is  the  province  of  association  to 
impart  to  one  thing  theagreeable  or  disagreeable  effect 
of  another;  but  association  can  uever  account  for  thej 


origin  of  a  cla^ss  of  pleasures  different  in  kind  from  all 
the  others  we  know.  If  there  was  nothing  originally' 
and  intrinsically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the  associating 
princii)le  would  have  no  material.^  on  which  it  could 
operate.  This  origin  of  the  feeling  of  beauty  ajipenrs 
to  118  to  consist  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  thecoiiteni- 
plation  of  colors,  and  is  such  that  the  mind  dwells  on  it 
with  pleasure.  Hence  the  form  of  the  antelojie,  the  swan, 
or  the  tiger,  is  considered  beautiful,  because  we  take 
a  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  movements  which 
those  forms  are  admirably  fitted  to  produce;  but  Ihe 
form  of  the  pig’s  snout  is  not  considered  beautiful,  be¬ 
cause  the  mind  flies  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  tliat  animal  employs  it.  So,  likewi.se, 
we  call  the  outward  form  of  the  arms,  legs,  neck,  Ac. 
of  the  human  figure,  beautiful,  when  their  form  is  suited 
to  their  respective  uses;  but  no  one  finds  any  beauty  in 
the  form  of  the  human  stomach,  or  intestines  or  liver, 
though  equally  well  fitted  for  their  several  ends,  because 
they  suggest  the  notion  of  processes  which  men  do  not 
willingly  contemplate.  Perhaps,  in  strictness,  it  might 
be  thought  tliut  the  simple  emotion  derived. from  Iho 
color  of  objects,  is  alone  prop»Tly  entitled  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  feeling  of  beauty;  and  that  the  beauty  of 
form  in  any  object,  derived  from  a  sense  of  its  fitness  to 
its  end,  is  only  a  pleasing  association,  allied  indeed  to 
the  feeling  of  beauty  by  a  close  analogy,  but  still  dis¬ 
tinct  from  it.  This  question  (which  in  fiict  is  merely 
verbal),  we  have  not  sufficient  sjmee  to  discuss  at  length ; 
nevertheless,  it  appears  to  us  that  all  ages  and  nations 
have  agreed  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  form,  as  well 
as  of  co/or,  and  that  we  are  justified  in  considering  as 
included  in  the  feeling  of  beauty  those  emotions  which 
are  susceptible  of  analysis,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
not.  —  A  certain  degree  pf  cultivation  is  necessary  to 
the  perception  of  beauty.  Savage  nations  appear  to  be 
neaily  or  quite  destitute  of  any  notion  of  it,  in  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  art,  or  at  least  their  admira¬ 
tion,  08  ill  children,  is  confined  to  gaudy  and  sliining 
trinkets,  and  ornaments  of  the  person.  The  practice  of 
tattooing,  however,  is  doubtless  founded  on  notions  of 
beauty,  more  mistaken  even  than  those  which  formerly 
led  the  ladies  of  Europe  to  cover  their  hair  with  powder 
and  pomatum;  or,  as  it  seems  now  to  be  the  growing 
fashion,  to  disguise  the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair  with 
yellowish,  red,  or  golden  preparations.  In  the  lower 
orders  of  civilized  nations,  the  same  indifference  to 
beauty  maybe  generally  observed,  in  proportion  to  their 
coarseness  and  ignorance.  Tlie  early  development  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  among  the  Greeks,  which  is  so  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  both  in  their  mythol<>gy  and  poetry,  and  in 
their  works  of  art,  is  a  proof  of  their  early  culture  and 
of  their  great  superiority,  even  in  a  half  savage  state,  to 
the  barbarous  nations  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Another  thing  essential  to  the  perception  of  beauty,  is 
sensibility  q/T/a’nrf,  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
social  aftections,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  benevolent 
feelings.  The  custom,  prevalent  in  some  countries,  of 
planting  flowers  on  graves,  and  of  offering  nosegays  to 
the  images  of  saints  or  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  mark  at  once 
of  a  feeling  of  beauty  and  of  sensibility  of  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  persons  of  a  sour,  phlegmatic,  morose, 
and  misanthropic  temperament,  are  little  alive  to  the 
beauty  of  outward  objects  or  works  of  art.  It  was, 
doubtless,  from  a  sense  of  the  incompatibility  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  beauty,  with  absence  of  all  social  and  benevolent 
sympathies,  that  Milton  represents  the  Devil  as  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  beauties  of  Paradise: 

"  The  Fiend 

Saw  undelighted  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight  and  strange." 

As  on  the  one  hand, all  the  antisocial  pa.ssions,  as  anger, 
jealousy,  envy,  fear,  Ac.,  are  inconsistent  with  the  per¬ 
ception  of  beauty;  so  the  social  passions  sharpen  and 
facilitate  it,  as  love  and  pity,  which,  as  Drj’den  says, 

“  melts  the  mind  to  love.”  Hence,  loveliness \i\  the  Iniinau 
race  is  intimately  connected  with  beauty,  ns  the  desire 
of  sex  is  heightened  and  stimulated  by  the  beauty  of 
form,  color,  and  expression;  but  it  is  not  identical  with 
it,  for  lovers  are  often  not  only  blind  to  the  defects  of 
their  mistresses,  but  sometimes  even  admire  them  on 
tliat  very  account:  whence  love  is  proverbially  said  to  be 
blind.  A  third  requisite  to  the  perception  of  betiuty  is 
serenity  ami  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  the  absence  of 
overpowering  care  or  affliction,  which  engrosses  the  fac¬ 
ulties  and  prevents  them  from  taking  pleasure  in  the 
relations  of  outward  objects.  This  inconsistency  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  reflections  of  Hamlet,  when  he  is  op¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  painful  task  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  father's  spirit  (Act  II.  sc.  2.)  —  On  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  outward  objects  to  the  beauty  of 
works  of  art,  we  can  only  observe,  that  of  Hie  three  arts 
of  design,  viz.,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  the 
two  last  are  purely  representative  arts,  while  the  first 
alone  creates  objects  which  have  a  use  beyon<i  the  more 
gratification  of  the  taste.  The  beauty  of  buildings  there¬ 
fore  belongs  to  the  class  of  objects  which  we  have  been 
above  examining;  while  the  beauty  of  pictures  and  stat¬ 
ues,  though  closely  connected  with  the  same  range  of 
ideas,  yet  forms  a  class  apart,  and  requires  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  additional  elements  peculiar  to  itself.  These  are 
derived  in  great  measure  from  the  capabilities  of  the 
respective  arts,  as  dependent  on  the  materials  which 
they  work  with  and  the  effects  which  they  are  thus  able 
to  produce.  There  are  many  objects  beautiful  in  nature 
which  cannot  be  represented  with  advantage  by  the 
painter  or  sculptor;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
objects  disagreeable  in  nature  which  are  beautiful  in  a 
picture,  because  a  picture  is  an  abstraction,  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  color  and  outline  of  an  object,  without  any 
of  those  accompanying  circumsUiuces  which  in  the 
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reality  may  cause  disgust  to  the  other  senses,  and  thus 
prevent  the  mind  from  enjoying  that  pleasure  which  it 
might  otlierwise  derive  through  the  organ  of  sight  alone. 
Hence  those  things  in  nature  wliich  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  subjects  for  the  painter,  are  properly  said  to  have 
picturesque  beauty,  us  those  forms  and  p^istures  whh  h 
would  appear  to  most  advantage  in  marble,  might,  as  has 
been  truly  reinarkeil,  be  said  to  have  sculpturesque 
beauty.  There  are  certain  general  ehara<  teristics  of 
these  two  arts,  as,  that,  while  painting  best  rejiresenls 
expression,  sculpture  best  represents  character;  and 
while  painting  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
sculpture  confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  human 
figure  andsjiine  of  the  nobler  animals,  which  maybe  here 
pi.)inted  i»ut ;  but  to  det'-rmine  the  pfculiar  provinces  of 
these  two  arts,  respectively,  requires  a  separate  investi¬ 
gation,  with  reference  not  to  the  general  sulject  of 
beauty,  but  to  the  capahilities  and  advantages  of  each, 
and  would  be  materially  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  those 
mechanical  processes  and  mysteries  of  art  which  tlie 
professed  sculptor  or  painter  can  themselves  alone  pos¬ 
sess. —  See  ..Esthetics;  Ideal;  SrnLiMiTT. 

Beau'ly-beatuiu^,  a.  Diffusing  beauty;  radiant 
with  beauty. 

Boau'ty-H|>at«  n.  A  patch,  oi  spot,  placed  on  the  face 
to  direct  tlie  eye  to  some  other  teuture,  or  to  lieightcn 
the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Beaii'ty-waii'in^,  a.  Declining  in  beauty. 

BeauvaiH,  {bt>-vai,)  an  ancient  city  of  France,  cap. 
dep.  Oise,  on  the  Tlierain,  41  m.  N.  by  \V\  of  Paris;  Lat. 

2h'  7"  N.;  Lon.  2°  6'  K,;  on  a  branch  line  of  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Paris  to  Boulogne.  It  is  a  large,  but  ill-built 
city.  Had  the  cathedral  been  finished  on  its  original 
plan,  it  would  have  been  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in 
France,  but  the  choir  only  is  complete.  The  church  td' 
St.  Steplieii,  erect(Ml  in  9'.t7,  is  celebrated  lor  its  line 
painted  glass  window-^.  Munf.  (doth-!,  linens,  and  flan 
nets.  B.  existed  under  tlie  Homans,  and  was  held  by 
the  Normans  and  the  Engli.sli,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
it  w;i8  wrested  in  the  15th  century.  In  1472,  It  wiis 
besieged  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  thotigh  without  a  garrison,  the  citizens,  led  on  by 
the  heroine  Jeanne  Fouquet  (surnained  JfurheVc'^.  re¬ 
pelled  the  enemy.  .An  annual  festival  is  still  celebrated 
in  honor  of  this  event.  J*o\}.  lO,b.S'J. 

Boati^-osiirits,  {,bot-ez-prcz' n.  pi.  A  French  com¬ 
pound  wortl  applied  to  men  of  wit  or  genius.  It  is  now 
somewhat  antiquated,  and  is  almost  invariably  used  in  an 
ironical  sense. 

Bertvor,  n.  [A.  S.  h^af^r ;  Dan.  bnever;  Sw. 

and  Goth,  hefwer ;  l.Ht.  Jiber^  Uxm\  fiffra ,  the  edge  or  hank 
of  a  river.J  {Z'M.)  The  cmnmon  name  of  the  genus 
Castur,  family  .^ciuHdee.  There  are  but  two  species,  tlie 
European  B ,  Castor  Jiher,  and  the  Aviericon  B.,  Castor 
CanadienHs,  so  much  alike  that  the  description  of  the 
one  may  he  applied  to  the  other  iinliscriminately.  The 
B.  may  be  readily  distinguishe*!  from  every  other  quad¬ 
ruped  by  its  broad,  horizontally  flattened  taih  which  is 
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of  a  nearly  oval  form,  but  rises  into  a  slight  convexity 
on  its  upper  surface,  and  is  covered  with  scales.  The  bind 
feet  are  webbed,  and  together  with  the  tail,  which  acts 
as  a  rudder,  serve  to  propel  it  through  the  W’ater  with 
considerable  facility.  It  is  about  three  feet  long,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  tail,  wiiich  is  one  foot  more;  its  color  is  a 
deep  chestnut,  the  hair  very  fine,  smooth,  and  glossy: 
but  it  occasionally  varies,  and  is  sometimes  found  per¬ 
fectly  black.  The  incisor  teeth  are  very  large  and  hard  : 
so  hard,  in<U*ed,  that  they  were  used  by  the  N.  American 
Indians  to  cut  bone  and  to  fashion  their  horn-tipped 
spears,  till  they  were  superseded  by  tiio  introduction  of 
iron  tools  from  Europe.  Of  all  quadrupeds  the  B  is 
considered  as  possessing  the  greatest  degree  of  natural 
or  instinctive  sagacity  in  constructing  it.s  habitation; 
preparing,  in  concert  with  others  of  its  own  species,  a 
kind  of  arched  caverns  or  domes,  supported  by  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  strong  pillars,  and  lined  or  plastered  internally 
with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  accuracy  unequalled  by 
the  art  of  any  other  quadruped.  But  it  shmibi  seem, 
however,  that  the  architecture  of  the  B  is  nowhere  so 
conspicuous  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The 
favorite  resorts  of  the  B.  areretire<l,  watery,  and  woody 
situations.  In  such  places  they  assetnhie  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  some  hundreds  ;  living,  as  it  were,  in  families,  and 
building  their  arched  receptacles.  Ironi  this  may 
perceive  to  what  a  degree  animals,  unassisted  either  by 
language  or  reason,  are  capable  of  concurring  for  their 


mutual  benefit,  and  of  attaining,  by  dint  of  numbers, 
those  advantages  which  each,  in  a  state  of  solitude, 
seems  unfitted  to  possess ;  lor,  if  we  view  the  B.  only  in 
tlie  light  of  an  individual,  ami  uricoiinected  with  others 
of  its  kind,  we  shall  find  that  many  other  quadrupeds 
excel  ii  in  cunning,  and  almost  all  in  the  powers  of  an¬ 
noyance  ami  defence.  When  kept  in  a  state  of  solitude 
or  domestic  tameness,  it  ajipears  calm  and  indifferent  to 
all  about  it;  without  attacbnieiits  or  antipathies;  ami 
never  seeking  to  gain  the  favor  of  man,  nor  aiming  to  of¬ 
fend  him.  Few  subjects  in  natural  history  liave  more 
attracted  the  attention  of  travelUrs,  or  have  been  more 
minutely  described  by  naturalists,  ilian  the  instinctive 
building  operations  of  the  B.,  and  they  have  accord¬ 
ingly  had  attributed  to  them  powers  so  marvellous,  as 
to  render  ridiculous  tliat  whicli,  if  regarded  merely 
us  a  high  species  of  animal  instinct,  could  not  fail 
to  coiiiniund  universal  admiration.  The  situation  of 
llie  ii -houses  is  various.  Where  the  B.  are  numer¬ 
ous.  they  are  fouml  to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and  livers, 
us  well  as  those  narrow  creeks  which  connect  the  nu¬ 
merous  lakes  of  North  America;  but  tlie  two  latter 
are  generally  chosen  by  them,  when  the  depth  of  water 
ami  other  circumstances  are  suitable,  as  tliey  have 
then  the  advantage  of  a  current  to  convey  wui»i  and 
other  necessaries  to  their  habitations,  and  because, 
in  general,  they  are  more  difiicult  to  be  taken  than 
those  that  are  built  in  Ktanding  water.  They  always 
select  those  parts  that  have  such  a  depth  of  water 
lus  will  re>ist  tho  frost  iu  winter,  ami  prevent  it 
from  freezing  to  the  bottom.  Tlie  B.  that  buiM  their 
iiouses  m  small  rivers,  or  creeks,  in  which  llie  water  is 
liable  to  he  drained  off  when  the  back  supplies  are 
dried  up  by  the  frost,  are  wonderfully  taught  by  instinct 
to  provhle  against  that  evil  by  making  a  dam  quite 
acr«)83  the  river,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  their 
houses.  The  i^.-dain.s  dift'er  in  shape  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  built.  If  the 
water  in  the  river,  or  creek,  have  but  little  motion,  the 
dam  is  almost  straight;  but  where  the  current  is  more 
rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a  considerable  curve,  con¬ 
vex  towards  the  stream.  The  materials  made  use  of 
are  drift-wood,  green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars,  if 
they  can  be  got;  also  mud  ami  stones,  intermixed  in  such 
a  manner  as  must  evidently  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  dam:  hut  there  is  no  other  order  or  method  ob- 
eervfd  in  the  dams,  except  that  of  the  work  being  carried 
on  with  a  regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being  made 
of  <*qual  strength.  In  places  which  have  been  lung 
fi  equenteil  by  B.  undisturbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent 
repairing,  become  a  solid  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a 
great  torce  both  of  water  and  ice;  and  as  the  willow, 
poplar,  and  birch  generally  take  root  and  slioot  up,  they 
by  d'-grees  form  a  kind  of  regular  planted  hedge.  The 
.^.-houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials  as  their  dams, 
and  are  always  proportioned  in  size  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  wliii  h  seldom  exceeds  4  old,  and  6  or  8 
young  ones.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation  being  ob¬ 
served  in  rearing  their  housi'S,  they  are  of  a  much  ruder 
structure  than  their  dams;  for,  iiotwilhstandiiig  the 
sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been  observed 
that  they  aim  at  any  other  convenience  iu  their  houses, 
than  to  have  a  dry  place  to  lie  oii;  and  there  tliey 
usually  eat  their  food,  which  they  occasionally  take 
out  of  the  water.  It  frequently  liappens  that  some  of 
the  larger  houses  are  found  t«>  have  one  or  more  parti¬ 
tions,  it  they  de.serve  tliat  appellation,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  a  part  of  tho  main  building  lelt  by  the  sagacity  of 
the  B.  to  support  tho  roof.  Ou  such  occasions,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  those  different  apartments,  a.s  some  are  pleased 
to  call  them,  to  have  no  coniniuiiication  with  each  otlier 
but  l>y  water;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  may  be  called  double 
or  treble  houses,  rather  tliaii  different  apartments  of 
the  same  hou.se.  So  far  are  the  li.  h^om  driving  stakes 
into  till*  ground  wln-ii  building  their  bouses,  that  the}' 
lay  most  of  the  wood  cro.sswise,  ami  nearly  horizontal, 
and  without  any  oilier  order  than  that  id'  leaving  a  hol¬ 
low  or  cavity  in  the  middle.  When  any  unnecessary 
brandies  project  inward,  they  cut  them  off  with  their 
teeth,  and  throw  them  in  among  the  rest,  to  prevent 
the  mud  from  fulling  through  the  roof.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  the  wood-work  is  firet  completed  and  then 
plastered  ;  lor  the  whole  of  their  Iiouses,  as  w’ell  as  their 
dams,  are  from  the  toundaiion  one  mass  of  mud  and 
wood,  mixed  with  stones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The 
mud  is  always  taken  from  the  e<lge  of  tho  bunk,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the  door  of  tlie  house; 
and,  though  tlieir  fore-paws  are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held 
close  up  between  them  under  their  throat:  thus  they 
carry  b"tli  mud  am!  stones,  while  they  always  drag  the 
wood  with  their  teeth.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  policy  in 
these  animals  to  cover  the  outside  of  their  houses  every 
fall  with  fresli  nimi,  and  a.s  late  as  possible  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  even  when  tlie  frosts  become  pretty  severe,  as  by 
this  means  it  soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  coninion  enemy,  the  wolverine,  from  dis¬ 
turbing  them  during  the  wint<‘r:  and  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  to  w'alk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes 
to  give  a  flap  with  their  tail,  particularly  when  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  water,  this  has,  without  doubt,  given  rise 
to  the  vulgar  opinion  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a 
trowel,  with  w'hich  they  phistered  their  houses:  whereas 
that  flapping  ol  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a  custom  which 
they  alway.s  pre.serve,  even  when  they  become  bime  and 
domestic,  and  more  particularly  so  when  they  are 
startled.  In  the  more  northern  climates,  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the.se  animals  are  finished  in  August,  or  early 
in  September,  when  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  stores. 
During  the  summer  months  they  regale  themselves  on 
the  choicest  fruits  and  plants  the  country  affords ; 
but  iu  winter  tliey  subsist  principally  on  the  wood 


of  the  birch,  the  plane,  Ac.  When  the  frost  is  very 
severe,  the  hunters  sometimes  break  large  holes  iu 
the  ice;  and,  on  the  B.  resorting  to  these  apertures  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  they  either  kill  them  with  their 
hatchets,  or  cover  tlie  holes  witli  large  substantial  nets. 
This  being  done,  tliey  undermine  and  subvert  the  whole 
fabric;  when  the  B..  expecting  to  make  their  escape  in 
the  usual  way.  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  water,  and, 
rushing  to  the  opening,  fall  directly  into  the  net.  The 
B.  is  pursued  both  for  its  fur,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
peculiar  odoriferous  secretion,  termed caiifor  or  castoreum, 
q.  V,  which  i.s  contained  in  two  little  bags,  the  inguinal 
glands,  each  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  fur  v^as 
formerly  a  most  important  article  of  commerce;  but 
the  animals  have  in  recent  times  been  extei  minuted 
from  so  many  extensive  tracts  which  they  once  inhab¬ 
ited,  that  it  is  now  far  les.s  considerable  than  it  w'as  half 
a  century  ago.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  present 
custom  of  using  silk  and  otlier  materials  in  lieu  of  B. 
fur  in  the  manufacture  of  liats,  has  wonderfully  les 
seiied  the  demand  for  it,  as  well  as  reduced  the  price. 
Tlie  foregoing  account  relates  to  the  American  beaver 
The  European  spi  cies  does  not  boast  of  such  architectu¬ 
ral  habits,  but  lives  in  burrows  along  the  banks  ol  the 
Khone,  the  Danube,  tlie  Weser,  and  other  large  northern 
rivers;  yrt,  from  some  of  the  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  considering 
the  material  within  its  reach,  its  instinctive  skill  is 
nut  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  dwells  ou  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Boa'ver,  n.  and  a.  The  fur  of  the  beiiver;  a  hat  made 
of  its  fur;  — or,  adjectively,  anything  made  of  the  fur  of 
the  beaver;  as,  a  beaver  bat. 

Bea'v^r,  11.  [0.  Kr.  berere,  for  beuveur,  drinker;  from  It. 
bevere,  from  Lat.  biberi',  to  drink.]  (Mil.)  'Ihe  jiurt  of  a 
helmet  that  covered  the  Kiwer  part  of  the  face,  and 
which,  raised  up  or  let  «lt»wn,  enabled  the  wearer  to  drink. 

“  I  saw  jouug  Harry  with  bis  beaver  up.”  —  Shaks. 

The  B  was  often  taken  for  the  helmet  itself. 

Bon.'v6i*»  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co.;  pop, 
1,278. 

Boji'ver*  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  Co7. 

— A  township  of  Fulaski  co. ;  pop.  4s9. 

Boa'ver,  in  Jawa,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop. 
1,084. 

— A  tow'nship  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop.  520. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  1,213. 

Boa'ver,  iu  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.;  pop. 
419. 

— A  post-village  of  M’inona  co.,  on  Wliitewater  River, 
about  22  m..  \V  N.W.  of  W  inona. 

Boa'ver,  in  Jf/Wan-i,  a  post-offico  of  Douglas  co. 

Kea'ver,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Colmiibiaua  co. 

— A  townsliip  of  Mahoning  co. ;  pop.  1,933. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. ;  pop.  1,684. 

— A  post  township  of  Pike  co.,  25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Chillicothe; 
pop.  694. 

Bea'ver,  in  Penn.^ylvania,  a  co.  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
State,  on  the  frontier  of  Ohio.  Area,  OaO  sq.  m.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers.  i<urfuce,  un¬ 
dulating,  with  a  rich  soil.  Bituminous  coal  and  lime¬ 
stone  are  largely  found.  Oip.  Beaver.  Pop.  36,148. 

— A  flourishing  and  fine  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
situated  on  the  Ohio,  28  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg,  and  230  \V, 
of  Harrisburg ;  pop.  1,120. 

—  A  townsbip  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop.  1,338. 

— A  townsbip  of  Crawford  co. ;  jyop.  1,177. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  CO. ;  pop.  968. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop.  1,094. 

— A  township  of  Snyder  co.,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg ; 
pop.  l,7i)6. 

Be  I'ver,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Anderson  co. 

Bea'ver,  in  Utah,  u  largo  c«*.  in  the  8.  part  of  that  terri¬ 
tory,  bordering  on  Ni*vada  and  Colorado,  and  drained 
by  Beaver  River.  The  central  part  is  mountainous,  and 
tlie  soil  generally  sterile.  Lead  is  found  in  the  county. 
Cap.  Beaver.  J‘op.  2,007. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.  It  is  situated  on 
Beaver  River,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  in 
which  lead,  iron,  aiul  copper  are  abundant.  Pop  1,207. 

Boa'%<*r,  iu  UhishinyOyn  Territory,  a  ])ost-village  of 
Thurston  co  ,  6  m.  S.  of  Olympia. 

Boa'vor  Bay,  iu  Minnesota,  a  jiost-village,  cap.  of 
Lake  co  ;  pop.  1 19. 

Boa'ver  Brook,  in  New  York,  a  post-ofiBce  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co. 

Bea'ver  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Crawford  co. 

Bea'ver  City,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Newton  co. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  ^/a5ama,  Marengo  co.,  emptying 
into  the  Tonibigbee  River.— Another,  entering  the  Ala¬ 
bama  River  in  Wilcox  co. 

_ A  towii'liip  of  Dale  Co.;  pop.  400. 

Bea'%’er  Creek,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  post-office 
Fremont  co. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Bond  co., 
80  m.  S.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  1,490. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  creek  entering  White 
Kiver  in  Martin  co. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Boone  co..  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Des  Moines  River  in  Polk  co. — A  tributary  of 
Iowa  River,  emptying  into  the  latter  near  Marengo,  in 
Iowa  CO. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  township  of  W'ashing- 
ton  CO.;  pop.  1.366. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  Michigan,  Lenawee  co.,  a  creek 
flowing  into  Raisin  River,  near  Adrian. 

_ A  p<n<l-<>ffice  of  Gratiot  co. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  creek  entering  White 
River  in  Taney  co.,  a  little  below  Forsyth.  —  Little  Bea¬ 
ver  Creek  enters  the  above  iu  the  same  county. 
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Bea^vor  Creek,  in  Ohio^  flows  into  the  Maumee,  in 
Wood  CO.  —  Another  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  in  Lmain  co. 

— A  townsliip  in  Greene  CO.,  about  10  in.  VV.N.W.  of  Xenia; 
}tnp.  2,289. 

Bea'ver  Creek,  in  S^nUh  CaroUnay  a  creek  entering 
into  Congaree  River,  in  the  S.E.  of  Lexington  District. 

Ilea'ver  Crossing*,  in  Htbraska,  a  post-ollice  of  Sew¬ 
ard  CO. 

Bea'ver  Bam.  in  Indianay  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko 
CO.,  aliout  14  m.  S.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Bea'ver  Bam,  in  KnUucLyy  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Bea'ver  l>aiii,  in  North  Carolina,  a  1‘.  0.  of  Union  co. 

Bea'ver  Bam,  in  OhiOy  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,abt. 
10  m.  N.E.  of  Lima. 

Bea'ver  Bam,  in  iresco»jm,  a  flourishing  jmst-villape 
and  townsliip  of  Dodge  co.,  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  about 
45  m.  N  E.  of  Miidison.  Thereare  here  many  factories  and 
mills,  and  also  the  Wayland  University.iUjo.  in  1870. 

Beaver  Bam  Creek,  in  G/’orgia,  rising  in  Burke 
<•0..  and  entering  Briar  Creek  near  Jacksonborough. — 
Another  in  Elbert  co,  flows  S.E.  into  the  Siivannah 
River,  about  20.  in.  E.  of  Ellerton. 

Beaver  Bam  Creek,  in  Michigany  flows  into  the 
Shiawassee  River,  in  Stiginaw  co. 

Beaver  Bam  Bepot,  in  Virgiuiay  a  post-office  of 
Hanover  co.,  40  m  .\.E.  of  Richmond. 

Beaver  Bam  River,  in  Wiscuminy  rises  in  Fox 
Lake.  Dodge  co.,  and  flows  into  Rock  River. 

Bea'ver  Bam**,  iu  Marylandy  a  village  of  Queen 
Anne  co. 

Bea'ver  Bam«,  in  New  Torky  a  P.  0.  of  Schuyler  co. 

Bea'ver  Falls,  in  .V7fm‘».‘5ofa,avill.,crtp.of  Renvilleco. 

Bea'ver  Falls,  in  New  Vorky  a  post-office  of  Lewis  co. 

Bea'ver  Falls, in  P'-nnsylvania.  a  P.  O.ofBeavei  co. 

Beaver  Head  Valley,  in  Mnnfanay  a  mining  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  territory,  a  few  m.  S.E.  of 
the  Uoi  ky  Mountains;  pop.  722. 

Bea'ver  Islands,  a  group  near  the  N.  (*nd  of  Lake 
.Mic  higan,  between  46°  30' and  46°60'N.  Lat.,  aiidalK>ut 
86°  30'  W.  Lon. —  Big  Beaver,  the  principal  one,  hits  an 
area  of  about  40  sq.  m. 

Bea'ver  Bill,  in  Nw  Torky  a  P.  0.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Bea'ver  kake,  in  Indiana,  is  situated  in  Jasper  co., 
and  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes  in  that  State,  covering 
1,600  acres. 

Bea'ver  Fick,  in  Kentucky,  a  po.st-office  of  Boone  co. 

Bea'ver  ]tleadows,  in  PennsylvanUiy  a  post-village 
of  Carbon  co.,  il  m.  from  Mauch  Chunk,  and  about  100 
N.W.of  Philadelphia;  the  neighborhood  abounds  in  rich 
coal  mines. 

Bea'ver  Pond,  in  South  CaroUnay  a  post-office  of 
Lexington  District. 

Bea'ver-rat,  n.  'fhe  mu.sk-rat. 

Bea'ver  Ridge,  in  7Vnnc.<se-»,  a  P.  0.  of  Knox  co. 

Bea'ver  River,  in  Minnesotay  a  township  of  Renville 
co. ;  i>op.  about  160. 

Bea'ver  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  river  rising  in 
Rockingham  co.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  State,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Merrimac,  near  Lowell. 

Bea'ver  River,  in  Nf'w  York,  rises  in  Herkimer  co., 
in  the  N.E.  of  the  State,  and  falls  into  Black  River,  in 
Lewis  co. 

Bea'ver  River,  in  Pennsylvamay  a  river  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  Stiite;  flows  S.  into  the  Ohio,  near  the  town 
of  Beaver. 

Bea'ver  Spring's,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of 
Snyder  co. 

Bea'verteen,  n.  {Manf.)  A  kind  of  fustian  made  of 
coarse  twilled  cotton,  shorn  after  dyeing.  —  Simmtmds. 

Bea'verton,  in  AJahamUy  a  po.st-office  of  Jones  co. 

Bea  verton,  in  JHin»i<y  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  about 
12  in.  N.E.  of  Rockford. 

Bea'verton,  in  (/pt>er  Cinaday  a  post-village  of  York 
CO.,  on  Lake  Simcoe,at  the  entrance  of  Beaverton  River, 
75  m.  N.  by  E.  of  'roronto;  p^p.  about  200. 

Bea'vertown,  in  Pennsyivania,  a  post-village  of  Sny¬ 
der  CO.,  about  14  ni.  S.W.  of  New  Berlin. 

Bea'ver  Valley,  in  Alabamay  a  post-office  of  St. 
Chair  CO. 

Bea'ver  Valley,  in  Delawarey  a  P.  0.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Bea'ver  Valley,  in  Pennsylvuniay  a  post-office  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co. 

Bea'verville,  in  IHinoU.  a  post-office  of  Iroquois  co. 

Bea'vin's  Oulch,  iu  Mimtana.  a  mining  district  or 
camp,  some  m.  N.  of  Virginia  City. 

Beb'eerine,  «.  {Chem.)  A  white,  bitter  powder,  ob- 
biined  by  the  same  process  as  (piinine,  from  the  hebeeru. 
/brm.  CssHojOg.  —  'fhe  sulphate,  occurring  in  the  form 
of  shining  scales,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  feb¬ 
rifuge. 

,  Bebeerii,  n.  {Dot.)  See  Nectandra. 

Beblind',  ?».  a.  To  blind.  —  Gascoigne. 

Bebliib'l>ere<l,  a.  [From  Ite  and  blubber. Foul  or 
swelled  with  weeping.  —  North. 

Beoalico,  n. ;  Becaficoes.  [It.  6ecca- 

JicOy  from  beccare,  to 
peck,  and  .^co.  a  fig; 

Sp.  Itecajigo:  Fr.  }>ec- 
f^ue.]  {Zodl.)  The 
Fig-eater,  Sylna  ?wr~ 
tensis,  a  small  bird  of 
the  warbler  family. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  and  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  highly 
prized  by  gourmands 
for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavor. 


Fig.  329.  —  nECAPico. 
(Sylvia  horte7iMU.) 


Bocalm,  (6«-itam',)  v.  a.  To  make  calm  or  quiet;  to 
still ;  to  appease. 

“Perhaps  prosperity  bfcalmedhis  breast; 

Perhaps  the  wiud  just  shifted  from  the  east.” — Pope. 

— To  keep  from  motion,  its  a  ship  when  without  wind. 

A  man  becahned  at  sea.”  —  Locke. 

Boealiil'iiig,  n.  A  calm  at  sea. 

Became',  imp.  of  Become,  q.  r. 

Be'caii,  or  Beknii,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  in 
the  barony  of  Costello;  about  5,000. 

Beeaiieoiir',  iu  Lower  CanadUy  a  village  of  Nicolet  co., 
at  the  union  of  the  Becancour  River  with  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  bO  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec. 

Because,  {be-kdz'y)  conj.  [A.S.  be  for  by.  and  cause.'] 
By  cause ;  lor  this  cause  that ;  on  this  account  that;  for 
the  cause  or  reason  next  explained. 

Because  ofy  {prep.)  On  account  of;  by  reason  of. 

“  Such  as  IcDgtbeus  fibres  without  breaking,  hecauee  of  the 
state  of  accretiou.’'  —  ArbntUnot- 

Beeeabuiiga,  n.  [Lat.  beccabunga  ;  L.  Ger.  beckt- 
bunge.]  See  BftOOKLfME. 

BtH'cafiiini, Domenico, (6cA-/i*a-/w/me,)  an  Italian  shep- 
henJ,  li.  at  Siena,  1484,  wljo  became  cue  of  the  best 
)>ainters  of  the  Sienese  school.  His  St.  Sebasiuin  is 
one  of  the  finest  pictures  iu  the  Borghese  Palace,  Rome. 
I).  1649. 

Beeea'ria,  Cesare  Bonesana.  Marquis  De,  an  Italian 
political  philosojiher,  b.  at  Milan,  1738.  lie  is  chiefly 
knowu  as  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  Crimes 
and  Punish meyits.  which  first  appeared  in  1764,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  great  reforms  iu  criminal  legislation.  It  passed 
through  6  editions  in  the  first  two  years,  and  wjis  soon 
read  all  over  Europe.  It  brought,  however,  a  storm  of 
persecution  on  the  author,  who  was  protected  by  the 
Austrian  governor  of  Milan,  and  made  professor  of  Po¬ 
litical  Philosojihy.  D.  1793. 

Beeea'ria,. in  l*ennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield 
CO.,  16  m.  S.  of  Clearfield:  pop.  1,239. 

Boe'eles,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Wave- 
iiey,  95  m.  N.E.  of  London,  and  13  S.E.  of  Yarmouth. 
.MMring  is  the  [irincipal  industry.  Pop.  4,648. 

Bee  de  I'uillier,  (6-'c' de  A*M)€e/'yair,)  n.  [Fr.]  {Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  for  the  extraction  of  balls.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  iron  rod,  7  or  8  inches  long,  having  at  one 
extremity  a  small  cavity,  into  which  the  ball  is  received 
to  be  drawn  outwards. 

Bee  Fi^^'iie,  n.  {Znlil.)  The  French  name  for  the  Bo 
cajico  and  other  species  of  birds  of  the  Warbler  family. 

Bechamel,  {bish'a-mely)  n.  [Fr.  btchameVe;  Qor.  be¬ 
chamel.]  (Cookery.)  A  kind  of  fine,  white  broth  or 
sauce,  thickened  with  cream. —  yV’ebster. 

Bechance',  V.  a.  [From  fctj  and  c/iance.]  To  befall;  to 
happen  to. 

“  Alt  happiness  bechance  to  tbec  at  Milan.  ’—Shake. 

Bechance',  tidv.  By  accident;  by  chance;  fortuitously. 

Bechariii',  r.  a.  'I'o  charm;  to  captiv.ite. 

Beche  de  Her,  (bash' de  mdr'.)  [Fr.J  (Zool.)  See 
llOLOTHUaiA. 

Becher,  John  Joachim,  {bek'er,)  an  eminent  German 
chemist,  b.  at  Speier,  1630  ;  author  of  tin?  first  theory  of 
chemistry.  He  was  of  a  r<»viiig  dispo.sition,  residing 
for  some  time  at  Vienna,  aixl  assisting  in  a  variety  of 
manufactures;  and  afterwards  at  Haarlem,  where  he 
invented  a  machine  for  throwing  silk.  D.  l6^4.  Ilia 
principal  works  are,  Physica  Subterraneay  Institutiones 
OfiymiccB,  and  Epistolm  <'hymic<E. 

Bochstein,  Johann  Matthias,  (hek'sHnCy)  a  celebrated 
German  ornithologist,  who,  intended  for  the  Church,  re¬ 
linquished  theology  for  natural  history;  and,  in  1785 
was  made  professor  of  the  Botanic  Institute  of  Salz- 
mann,  at  Schnepfenthal  In  1791  he  proposed  to  the 
Duke  of  Gotha  to  create  a  forest-school ;  but  not  meet¬ 
ing  with  success,  he  resolved  to  establish  one,  at  his  own 
cost,  at  Kemnote,  near  Walterhausen.  He  afterwards 
published  a  journal  devoted  to  forest  science,  called 
Diana",  and  in  1800  t)ff«-red  his  services  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Meiningeii,  who  gave  him  flie  direction  of  a  bo¬ 
tanic  academy,  newly  founded  at  Drei.ssacker.  B.  at 
Walterhausen,  1757  ;  D.  1822.  —  Bechstein’s  whole  life 
was  spent  in  enriching  natural  history  with  most  im¬ 
portant  observations.  He  published  many  valuable 
works,  of  which  may  be  named,  German  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  I^reM  L’oioinology,  Complete  Course  of  ForeM  fkH- 
encty  and  the  Natural  History  of  Cage-birds.  which  latter 
has  been  translateii  into  English,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions, 

Boclitel^vllle,  (bek'teU-vily)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
office  of  Berks  co. 

Beck,  n.  [A.S.  6«c;  Icel.  A  small  stream  or 

brook.  Tliis  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
names  of  many  English  places;  as  Wel6ecA*,  Sand5<»cA,  Ac. 
The  German  word  Imch  has  the  same  signification,  and 
in  like  manner  forms  part  of  the  names  of  various  places; 
as  Gries5«cft. 

— [A.  S.  beacen.  beacn.]  A  sign  or  signal  with  the  hand  or 
head;  a  nod  :  implying  a  command  or  call. 

“  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles.’'— Jfitfon. 

— V.  i.  To  make  a  sign  with  the  hea«l  or  liand:  to  nod. 

— V.  a.  To  notify  by  a  motion  of  the  head  or  hand,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  call  or  command. 

Boi'k,  Anthony.  See  Bf.ke. 

Bofk'er.  The  name  of  several  Germans  knowm  as 
writers,  poets,  musicians,  painters,  Ac.,  but  whose  bi¬ 
ographies  do  not  call  for  any  special  notice. 

Beok'or,  in  Minnesota,  a  co.  in  the  W.N.W.  of  the 
State.  Area.  abt.  1460  fq.  in.  The  Buffalo  River,  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
drain  it.  Surface,  hilly.  Pop.  308. 

Beok'orsville,  in  PenmyUania.  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Beck'et,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  placed  so  as  to  | 


confine  a  spar  or  another  rope  ;  a  handle  made  of  rope 
in  a  circular  form.  —  Dana. 

— A  spade  for  digging  turf. 

Bock'et,  (St.  Thomas  A’,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  his  mother  being  a 
convert  from  Mohammedanism.  B.  1117,  and  studied 
at  Oxford  and  Bologna.  Alter  having  entered  the 
Church,  Henry  11.,  in  1158,  maile  B.  his  chancellor,  and 
in  1162  he  was  ai)pointed  to  the  }»riniacy.  He  n«»w  laid 
aside  all  pomp  and  luxury,  and  led  a  life  of  monastic 
austerity.  In  the  controversy  which  immediately  arose, 
respecting  the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiaslieal  uulhority, 
ii.  asserted  against  the  king  the  independence  of  the 
Cliurch,  ami  refused  to  sign  the  “Constitutions  of  Clar¬ 
endon.”  By  a  council  or  i>arlianu'nt.  held  at  Norlh- 
Hiiipton,  in  1164,  B.  was  condemned  and  suspended  from 
his  office.  He  escaped,  in  disguise,  U>  France,  where  he 
obtained  the  protection  of  its  king.  In  response  to  his 
excommunication  of  the  clergy  who  signed  the  “  Con¬ 
stitutions,”  and  some  of  the  king's  officers,  the  king, 
in  1166,  banished  all  the  relations  of  B..  and  forbade  all 
communication  with  him.  War  with  France  followed. 
Peace  was  ma<le  in  1169,  between  Henry  and  Louis,  and 
two  papal  legates,  Gratian  and  Vivian,  were  sent  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  to  settle  the  dispute  with  B.  The 
conference  took  place  in  France,  but  was  fruitless,  the 
legates  resolutely  siding  with  their  co- ecclesiastic.  In 
1170,  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  king  and  the 
Archbishop  at  Fretterille,  where  they  w’ere  professedly 
reconciled,  and  B.  returned  to  Canterbury.  He  at  once 
published  the  Pope’s  sentence  of  suspension  against  the 
Archbishop  of  "York,  uml  other  prelates,  who  had 
crowned  Prince  Henry.  The  king’s  angry  expressions, 
on  learning  this,  induced  four  of  his  barons  (Richard 
Brito,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Wm. 
'Tracy)  to  go  immediately  to  Canterbury;  and  alter  un¬ 
successfully  remonstrating  with  B..  they  followed  him 
into  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  him  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  3l8t  Dec.  1170.  The  king  denied  all  share  iu 
this  deed  and  was  absolved;  but  in  1174  he  did  penance 
at  the  murd**red  pn  late’s  tomb.  B.  was  canonized  by 
Alexanderlll.,  in  1172.  His  remains  were,  in  1220.  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  splendid  shrine,  which  attracted  crowds  of 
jiilgrims,  and  was  loaded  with  rich  offerings.  This  im¬ 
mense  treasure  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
sliririe  destroyed  in  1638. 

B<^c*k'et,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-towmship  of  Berkshire 
co.,  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston ;  p<p  1,346. 

Beck'd  C’entre,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Berkshire  co. 

Beck'et$*ville«  in  Alabama,  a  small  village  of  Tallar 

podsa  CO. 

Bocketf“s  Store,  in  OhiOy  a  P,  O.  of  Pickaway  co. 
Beek'forcl.  William,  an  English  author,  b.  in  London, 
1760.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant, 
was  inoculated  with  a  passion  for  architecture  and  the 
fine  arts,  and. in  erecting  the  once  famous  Fonthill  Abbey, 
spent  in  a  very  few  years  the  sum  of  $1,365,000.  An 
excellent  scliolar,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  taste  in  almost 
every  branch  of  art,  lie  collected  in  his  “  Abbey”  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  libraries  in  Europe,  and 
liis  pictures  and  objects  of  virtu  were  almost  unequalled. 
His  vast  expenditure,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  West  India  property,  rendered  it  necessary  to  sell 
his  mansion,  which,  with  all  its  rich  and  rare  contents, 
was  sold  in  1822.  On  this  occasion,  the  catalogues 
alone  brought  the  sum  of  $^16,000.  But  his  chief  claim 
to  remembrance  rest.'<  <H)  his  Oriental  romance  of  Vathek. 
B.  was  also  the  author  of  many  other  works,  and  D. 
1S44. 

Beck'ley,  in  Virginia,  a  village,  capital  of  Raleigh 
co.,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Cliarleston,  and  10  ni.  W.  of 
New’  River. 

Book'l<?ysvillc,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Balti¬ 
more  CO- 

Beck'iiiaiiii,  Johann  Anton,  aGerman  author,  b.  1739. 
He  was  a  professor  at  Gottingen,  and  his  principal  work, 
the  Htstory  of  Discoveries  and  InventionSy  has  obtained 
a  w  ide  celebrity.  D  1811 

Book'oii,  V.  i.  To  make  a  sign  to  another  by  nodding, 
winking,  or  a  motion  of  the  hand  or  finger,  Ac. 

“  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away.'  —  Tickell. 

—V.  a.  To  nod  or  make  a  significant  sign  to  another. 

“  With  this  his  distant  friends  he  beckons  near, 

Provokes  their  duty  and  prevents  their  fear."  —  Dryden. 

Book'on,  n.  A  beck;  a  nod;  a  sign  made  without 
speaking;  as,  “At  the  first  bechonf^  —  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  (r.) 

Beckys  Froek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 
Beoksheriok*  ifekfshe-rik.)  two  towns  of  Hungary, 
the  G^retif  and  the  standing  on  the  river  Theiss; 

the  former  45  m.  from  Temesvar,  and  the  latter  10  ;  pop. 
of  the  former,  15,317. 

Beckys  Hills,  in  Indianay  a  post-office  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

BeckN  Hills,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Beck’s  Station.  in  Indianay  a  P.  0.  of  Hamilton  co. 
Becloud',  v.a.  To  cloud;  to  obscure;  to  darken;  to 
overshadow. 

Become,  (be-kum'.)  n.  i.  {Imp.  became;  pp.  become.) 
[A.  8.  becuman — be  and  cuman :  Ger.  kommen.]  To  come 
to, or  come  to  be;  to  enter  into  some  state  or  condition; 
to  be ;  to  be  made :  to  l>e  changed  to. 

So  the  Iea.<«t  faults  if  mixed  with  fairest  deed. 

Of  future  ill  become  the  fatal  seed.'  -  Prior. 

To  become  of.  To  he  tlie  fate  of ;  to  be  the  end  of;  to 
be  the  subsequent,  or  final  condition  of. 

*•  Perplex'd  with  thoughts,  what  would  become 
Of  me,  and  all  maukiod."  —  MUton. 
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— ti.  a.  To  go  or  enter  into  ;  to  suit  or  be  suitiible  to  ;  to 
lie  appropriate  to;  to  befit;  to  aceord  with;  to  add  grace 
to ;  to  lie  wortliy  of. 

••  She  .  .  .  bowed  low.  that  her  right  well  became. 

And  added  grace  unto  her  excelleuce."  —  Faerie  Queene. 

Becoiil'iiij^y  a.  That  plea.scs  hy  propriety  or  fitness; 
fit;  suitable;  appropriate;  befitting;  comely;  graceful. 

To  make  up  my  delight 
No  odd  6«eomta^  graces." y.  Suckling. 

Becom'itig'ly,  adv.  After  a  becoming  or  proper 
manner. 

Becoin'in;?iiesi^,  n.  Congruity  ;  state  or  quality  of 
being  tit,  appropriate,  or  becoming. 

Becquerel,  {bek'Icer-tU)  Antiune  C^sar,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  and  immiber  of  the  Institute;  b. 
1788.  In  early  life  ho  served  in  the  Kreucli  army  in 
Spain  as  an  otticer  of  Engineers.  In  ISl.o,  he  resigned 
his  comnri.sslon  as  “  chef  tie  liataillou  ”  of  the  Engineers, 
and  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  B 
became  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  on  chemiKtry 
and  electricity,  and  his  imlustry  in  the  collecting  of 
facts  is  very  remarkable,  ilis  principal  works  are, 
Traitt  df.  V EUctriciU  et  du  MagniUstnt  ^Paris,  1831-40) ; 
'IVaitt  d" Etedrtt-CUinut ;  TraiU  de  Fhysigue  appUqute 
h  la  O'Umie  et  aux  Sciences  Naturelles ;  Elements  t/e  I*by- 
sique  tet'restre  et  de  M6t6orologie.  (1847);  and  Traite  de 
V EUctriciti et  da  M  tgnitUnxe  (DSo).  He  invented  a  new 
psychometer  in  1800.  1).  Jan.  1S78. 

Beorip'ple,  v.  a.  To  cripple;  to  lame;  to  maim.  (R.) 

Bec'tive,  a  pari»h  in  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Meath.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  abbey,  built  in  1146. 

Bed)  n.  [A.  S.  bexi;  Icel.  bed  ;  Du.  bedde  ;  Ger.  bett.  Ety¬ 
mology  uncertJiin.J  Sometliing  to  rest  or  sleep  on ;  a 
couch  ;  an  article  of  lurniture  to  sleep  or  rest  on. 

“  Oh  I  a  mighty  large  bed  !  bigger  by  half  than  the  great  bed 
at  Ware."  — /’tr^uAur. 

—Lawful  coliabilution ;  marital  connection. 

**  George,  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  6e<i."  —  Lord  Clarendon. 
A  plat  of  earth  in  a  garden,  slightly  banked  or  raised 
above  the  surrounding  level. 

“  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you  take  them  out  of  bede," 

Bacon. 


— The  channel  of  a  river,  or  of  any  volume  of  water. 

“  Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters."  —  Mdton. 

—The  superficial  eartiiwork,  or  ballast  of  a  railway. — 

Gw  lit. 

To  he  brought  to  bed.  To  be  delivered  of  a  child  ;  olten 
used  with  the  particle  of;  as,  “she  brought  to  bed  of 
a  d.aughter.’* 

*•  Ten  months  after  Florlmel  happen’d  to  wed. 

And  was  brought  in  a  laudable  manner  to  bed.”  — iVfor. 

To  make  the  bed.  To  put  the  bed  in  order  after  it  has 
been  used. 

"I  keep  his  house  . .  .  and  maA-e  the  bed*  and  do  all  myself.  "  Shak*. 

To  put  to  bed.  To  d'diver  of  a  child. 

{Hist.)  In  early  ages  it  was  the  practice  of  mankind 
to  stretch  themselves  upon  the  skins  of  animals,  whicli 
W4is  the  custom  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the 
ancient  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion;  after  which 
event,  the  skins,  spread  for  this  purpose  on  the  floors  of 
apartments,  were  changed  for  lieath  and  rushes;  and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  introduction  of  agriculture  sup¬ 
plied  the  more  civilized  of  the  English  witli  the  greater 
comfort  and  convenience  of  straw  beds.  The  beds  at  the 
inns  of  this  period  were  filled  with  the  soft  down  of 
reeds,  and  those  of  the  Roman  patricians  with  feathers. 
In  Wales,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  13rh  century,  the 
beds  of  tlie  humbler  class  were  stuffed  with  rushes,  and 
straw  wasu.sed  in  the  royal  chambers  of  England  at  the 
close  of  the  13th.  Beds  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
domestic  treasures  in  Engbiml  during  the  14th  century, 
and  were  considered  of  sulficient  importance  to  l)e  named 
in  the  wills  of  the  stivereigns  and  the  chief  nobility. 
Anne,  Counte.sa  of  Pembroke,  for  instance,  in  1367,  gave 
to  her  daughter  a  bed,  “  with  the  furniture  of  her  father's 
arms.”  Edward,  the  Black  I’rince,  bequeathed  to  his 
cunfessor.  Sir  R*)bert  de  Walsham,  a  large  bed  of  red 
camora,  with  his  arms  embroidered  at  eaeh  corner 
while  to  another  friend  he  left  anotlier  bed  of  camora, 
powdereil  with  blue  eagles  ;  and,  in  1385,  his  widow  gave 
“to  my  dear  sou,  the  king,  my  new  bed  of  rod  velvet 
embroidered  with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver,  an*!  liead^ 
of  leopards  of  gold,  with  boughs  and  leaves  issuing  nut 
of  their  mouths.” —  The  great  chamber  was  often  used 
as  a  sleeping-room  by  night  and  a  reception-room  by 
day.  Shaw,  in  hi.s  D'^coratums  o  f  the  Mid/ile  Ages.,  gives 
the  interior  of  a  cliarnber  in  which  Isabella  of  Bavaria 
receives  from  Christine  of  Pisa  her  volume  of 
The  queen  is  seated  on  a  couch  covered  with  a  stun  in 
red  and  gold,  and  there  is  a  l)ed  in  the  room  furnished 
with  the  same  material,  to  which  are  attached  three 
shields  of  arras.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  mthcr 
hun*^  with  tapestry  or  painted  with  historical  .subjects. 
Ill  the  East,  the  bed  was  anciently,  and  is  still,  a  dimn, 
or  broad  low  step  aroum!  the  sides  of  a  room,  like  a  low 
sofa  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sofa  by  day  for 
reclining,  and  of  a  bed  by  night  for  sleeping,  {Ex'd.vxn.  3 ; 
2  Sam  iv.  5-7.)  Sometimes  it  w.is  raised  several  steps 
above  the  floor,  (2  Kings  i.4;  Psalms  cxxxu.  3.)  It  was 
covered  very  differently,  and  with  more  or  le-ssornament, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

Door  had  but  a  simple  mattress  or  sheep  s-skm; 

cloak  or  blanket,  which  also  answered  to  wrap  - 

selves  in  by  day,  {Exod.  xxii.  ‘i7  ;  Deut.  xxi v.  13  )  Hence 
it  was  easy  for  the  persons  whom  Jesus  healed,  to  take 
up  their  bed  and  walk,  (Mark  ii.  9-11)  Bedsteads,  how- 
ev^er,  were  not  unknown,  though  unlike  those  oi  modLrii 
times.  (See  Deui.  ui.  11;  1  Ham.  xix.  15;  Amos,  vi.  4.) 
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The  Jews  only  laid  off  their  sandals  and  outer  garments 
at  night.  —  In  our  conmry,  as  in  Europe,  the  modern  bed 
is  a  case  or  sack  of  ticking,  filled  with  chaff,  wool,  feath¬ 
ers,  or  any  other  soft  material,  ami  jilaced  upon  a  raised 
wooden  or  iron  framework,  which  is  called  the  bedstead. 

{Hygiene.)  Few  people,  perhaps,  give  sutficient  heed 
to  the  fact,  that, out  of  the  allotted  term  t  f  man's  life  — 
the  threescore  and  ten  yeai-s  of  the  Scripture, — twenty- 
three  YEARS,  at  least,  are  passed  in  oblivbui.  in  a  stale 
of  unconscious  sleep,  stretcluMi  lethargically  in  bed,  not 
only  wasting  the  oil  of  life  in  unprofilable  repose,  but, 
by  excess  of  inaction,  weaki-ning  the  frame,  and  impair¬ 
ing  it  for  tlie  respun.sible  iluties  it  is  left  to  perlonn. 
That  the  be»l  is  the  necessary  vehicle  lor  the  great  natii- 
nil  medicine  of  lite,  —  sleep,  —  no  one  will  deny.  It  is 
against  the  abuse  of  the  bed  that  the  few  remarks  we 
have  to  make  are  advanced,  —  against  the  7nan7ier  in 
whicli  it  is  made  to  minister  to  luxurious  ease,  and  en¬ 
courage  indolent  and  enervating  liabits,  and  the  wanton 
sacrifice  of  time  to  wliich  tlie  bed  mini.sters  from  l)eing 
made  so  sensually  soft  ami  tempting.  M’ere  our  beds 
more  simply  fashioned,  ami  made  of  articles  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  liealth,  the  hours  now  wasteil  in  idleness  or 
sleep  wtmld  be  most  materially  abridged,  and  beneficially 
improved.  The  modern  bed  of  luxury  is  so  near  in  all 
its  features  to  the  couch  of  .Morpheus,  as  fabled  by  the 
Roman  poet,  that,  with  its  downy  feathers,  deep  and 
sweeping  curtains,  it  seems  less  the  instrument  to  bodily 
restand  repose  than  the  courted  residence  of  profound 
oblivion.  As  a  general  rule,  feather  beds  are  more  hurt¬ 
ful  than  beneficial,  by  absorbing  all  the  animal  impu¬ 
rities  given  off  by  tlie  body  in  sleep,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turning  them  to  the  sleeper;  ami  wlien  itis  remembered 
how  many  years  a  feather  be<l  is  used  before  its  feathers 
are  cleaned  ami  purified,  it  seems  a  marvel  that  more 
injurious  effects  are  mil  the  consequ'-nce.  The  bed 
sliould  stand  with  the  head  to  tlie  wall,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  raised  two  feet  from  the  floor;  the  bottom 
shoubl  be  ma<le  of  laths  instead  of  ticking,  as  admitting 
a  truer  circulatUm  ;  a  couple  of  mattre.sses,  the  top  one 
made  of  horse-hair  and  cotton,  or  wool,  or  instead,  what 
is  better,  the  French  spring  mattress,  will  be  found  more 
comiucive  to  health  ami  rest  tlian  a  feather  or  down 
bed.  Tlie  curtains  should  never  be  close  drawn  round 
the  entire  bed,  and  the  top  of  the  bed  should  be  open. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  should  never  sleep  on  feather  beds, 
or  be  closely  surrounded  by  curtains.  For  the  invalid, 
numerous  contrivances  have  been  invented,  in  the  shape 
of  beds  in  which  both  air  and  water  have  been  employed 
tirS  a  sustaining  medium  ;  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
useful  is  made  by  filling  a  series  of  cylinders  of  vulcan¬ 
ized  India  rubber  (like  bolsters)  with  water,  and  con¬ 
fining  them  together  by  cords,  which,  with  a  sheet  and 
blanket  over  all,  makes  a.  light,  elastic  bed,  which  has 
tile  a«lvantage  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  motion 
of  the  patient’s  body. — See  Rest,  and  Sleep. 

{Ge.ol.)  A  layer;  a  stratum.  —  See  Stratum. 

{Gunnery.)  See  Mortar-bed. 

{Ma.<;onry.)  The  beds  of  a  stoyie  are  the  two  surfaces 
whicli  generally  intersect  the  face  ol  the  work  in  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  or  in  lines  nearly  so;  the  higher  surface  is 
called  the  upper-bed,  and  the  lower  the  under-bed.  In 
the  general  run  of  walling,  tiiey  are  the  two  surfaces 
which  are  placed  level  in  the  building.  —  In  cylindrical 
Vaulting,  the  beds  of  a  stone,  are  those  two  surfaces 
which  intersect  the  intrados  of  the  vault,  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  —  In  conical  vaulting,  with 
an  horizontal  axis,  they  are  those  two  surfaces,  which,  it 
produced,  would  intersect  the  axis  of  tlie  cone.  —  The 
bed  of  a  slate  is  the  lower  side  placed  in  contiguity  with 
tlie  lioanling  or  the  rafters. —  A  bed-mouhiivg  is  that 
portion  of  a  cornice  which  is  situated  immediately  below 
the  corona. 

{Mech.)  The  foundation,  or  solid  and  fixed  part  of  a 
machine  upon  which  the  working  parts  are  fastened ; 
as,  “  the  bed  of  a  lathe  ;  ”  “  the  bed  of  an  engine.” 

Worcester. 

{Law.)  The  channel  of  a  stream;  the  part  between 
the  banks  worn  by  the  regular  flow  of  the  water. 

From  bed  and  board.  See  Divorce. 

Bed)  r.  a.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  rest  or  security ;  as,  to 
bed  a  stone. 

•  Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest. 

The  bedded  fish  in  banks  ouiwrest  —  Donne. 

_ To  sow  or  plant:  to  lay  in  any  hollow  place. 

— To  lay  in  horizontal  order  ;  to  stratify. 

••  Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements, 

Start  up.  and  stand  on  end.”  —Shak*. 

_ f,,  t.  To  go  to  bed  ;  to  cohabit  with ;  to  use  the  same  bed 

with ;  to  occupy  a  bed. 

*•  They  have  married  me  • 

I’ll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her.’  —  Shak*. 

Boda.  See  Bede. 

Botlab’ble,  v.  a.  To  moisten ;  to  sprinkle  or  wet  with 
moisture. 

*■  Bedabbled  with  the  dew.  and  torn  with  briars.  Shak*. 

Bed'a^’at,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Buddhists  in  Biirmah. —  Malcolm. 

Bc^dajf'^l^*  To  bemire ;  to  soil  clothes  by  letting 

them  sweep  the  ground  in  walking. — Johnson. 

B<^darlofix,  (hed'ah-roo,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  H5- 
rault,  on  the  Orb,  20  m.  N.  of  Beziers.  It  is  neat  and 
.  well-built,  and  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  of 
its  size  in  France.  Manf.  Cloth,  stuffs,  Iiosiery,  hats, 
pa])*‘r.  soap,  &c..  Pop.  9,995. 

BodarU'en,  t’.  To  obscure;  to  darken. 

Bedanli',  V.  a.  To  be<imtter:  to  liemire  by  throwing 
dirt  upon:  to  wet  witli  water  thrown  upon. 

'*  That  all  the  slanders  hy  had  wet  their  cheeks. 

Like  trees  bedash  d  with  rain."— jSAaAs. 


Bedaub^  v.  a.  To  daub  over;  to  besmear;  to  soil  with 
anything  thick  or  dirty. 

“  Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood.’’—  Shak*. 

Bedax'zle,  v.  a.  To  dazzle  greatly;  to  confound  the 
sight  by  too  strong  a  light;  to  make  dim  by  lustre. 

'•  My  mistaken  eyes. 

That  have  been  so  bedazzled  by  the  sun.”—  Shak*. 

Bedaz/zliii^fly)  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  bedazzle. 

K<Hl"-blltf'.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Bt’O. 

Bed'-cliair)  n.  A  chair  f<»r  the  sick,  with  a  movable 
back,  to  sustain  them  while  sitting  ujiin  hvd.— Webster. 

Bod'-oliaiilbor,  n.  An  apartment  or  chamber  for  a 
bed,  or  tor  sleep  and  repose. 

Lordsofthe  Ji.  are  officers  of  the  English  Royal  House¬ 
hold  under  the  Gmoiu  of  the  Side.  (See  Oroom.)  Tlio 
Lonls  of  the  B  consist  usunlly  of  the  prime  nobility  of 
England.  Their  high  office  — an  object  of  peat  ambi¬ 
tion,  from  the  access  it  gives  to  the  person  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  —  is  p'Tibnned  by  ladies  called  Ladies  oj  the  Bed- 
chamber,  and  Bed-cha mlTer  W'onen,  in  the  reign  of  a 
queen.  Qureii  Victoria  has  eight  Ladies  of  the  Be<i-cham- 
bcr.  and  three  extra;  and  eight  Bed-<hambcr  Women, 
andoneexlra.  In  1839, Sir  Robert  Peel, on  forminganew 
ministry,  made  ihe  unusual  request  to  be  permitted  to 
change  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  request  which 
ho  said  cucnnistances  justified.  This  being  declined,  he 
resigned  Ids  premiership. 

Bod'clolheW)  n.pl.  Coverlets,  blankets,  sheets,  Ac., 
lor  a  bed. 

“  And  Id  bla  sleep  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bedclothe*  about 
him.”  —  Shak*. 

Bod'rtcr,  Bedet'ter,  n.  The  nether  stone  of  an  oil- 
mill.  —  Johnson. 

Bcd'diiis:.  n.  [A.  S.  bedding,  beditig.]  A  bed  and  its 
furniture;  a  bed  ;  tlie  materials  of  a  bed,  whether  tor 
man  or  beast. 

"  Arcite  retiirD'il.  and  as  in  honour  tied 
His  toe  with  bedding,  and  with  food  supply’d." — Pryden. 

(fieol.)  Tlie  abite  or  position  of  beds  and  layers.  Dana. 

Boa'<lin;;l<>ii.  in  iUiine.,  a  township  of  Wasliington 
CO.,  about  38  Ill.  E.  liy  N.  of  Bangor;  jmp.  134. 

Bode,  or  Beds,  {biid.)  surnamed  tlie  “  Venerable,”  an 
Eiiglisli  monk  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  B.at  Durham, 
673.  He  was  ordained  priest  abmit  70:i,and  liad  already 
obtained  a  wide  reputation  for  learning  and  piety.  His 
whole  life  was  spent  ipiietly  in  his  monastery  at  Yarrow, 
devoted  to  study  and  writing.  His  most  important  work 
is  the  EcdesiasUml  Histerry  nf  England,  pnlilislied  alniut 
734,  and  higlily  esteemed  as  one  of  tlie  most  trustworthy 
sources  of  ejirly  Englisli  history.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  was  trauslatecl  into  English  by  Alfred  the 
Great.  The  earliest  printed  edition  appeared  in  1474. 
He  also  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  Oinmicle  from  the 
Creation  to  a.d  725.  and  he  completed  a  Saxon  trans¬ 
lation  of  tlie  Gospel  of  .'t.  John  on  the  day  he  died,  26th 
May,  736.  His  remains  lie  in  Durliam  Cathedral,  and 
his  cliun  h  at  Y'arrow  was  restored  in  1866. 

Betleek'.  v.  a.  To  deck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  grace. 

That  80  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay."—  Afitton. 

Bo<l<?{?niEi*.  {be.tl'e-gd)',)  n,  [Per.  biUldwavflalt .]  An  ex¬ 
crescence,  which  makes  its  appearance  on  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  wild  roses,  and  wliicli  is  produced  tiy  tlie  punc¬ 
ture  of  a  small  insect,  Vgnips  rosa-..  It  is  liglitly  as¬ 
tringent.  and  was  formerly  employed  as  a  litliuutriptic . 
and  vermifuge. 

Bt'slo'-lioiise.  «■  [A.  S.  dead,  prayer,  and  AotMe.J  An 
alms-lniuse  ;  a  dwelling-house  formerly  set  apart  lor  re¬ 
ligious  persons  dwelling  near  the  churcli,  in  wliich  the 
lonnder  was  interred,  and  for  whose  soul  they  were  re- 
(iuireii  to  pray.  —  Britton. 

Beticl.  (fccd'l,)  n.  [  L.  Lat.  liedrflws.]  An  officer  of  a  uni- 
versily,  whose  functions  resemlile  those  of  a  marshal  in 
tieading  processiinis  of  dignitarie.s,  students,  Ac,  This 
term  is  conlined  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities, 
England. 

Be  Alelry,  n.  The  limit  or  extent  of  a  bedel’s  functions. 

BeslCN'iuasii.  n.  A  prayer-man;  a  man  who  prays  for 
another 

Bedevil,  {be-dev'l.)  v.  a.  To  throw  into  utter  disorder 
and  confusion,  as  if  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 

— To  sjioil  or  corrupt. —  Wright. 

Beslev'illed,  a.  Tlirowu  into  utter  disorder  or  con¬ 
fusion. 

'  Bedevilled  .  .  .  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew.'  —  Sterne. 


edevv,  {he-ilu'.)  v.  a.  To  moisten,  as  if  with  dew;  to 
moisten  gently. 

"  Bedew  her  pasture's  grass  with  English  blood.'  —  Shake. 

edew’er,  n.  Anv  one  wlio,oi'anytliiiigwliicli, bedews, 
ed'l'ellovv,  n.  One  who  lies  wiili  anotlier  in  the  same 
bed  ;  a  bed-c  impauion. 

"  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed/ellowe."  —  Shake. 

psi'forsl,  .Tohn,  Plsntaoenet,  Pdke  of,  Ilegent  of 
t  rance,  3d  sou  of  Heury  IV.  of  England,  B.  13a0.  He  was 
created  Constable  of  England  in  UU3,nnil  sent  to  succor 
Harflenr  in  1416.  In  142'2,  Cbarles  VI.  iif  trance  died, 
iinil  long  years  of  war  fidlowi'd  between  tlie  rival  c  aim- 
ants  fur  tiie  crown,  Cliarles  VII.  and  Henry  \  I.  B.  se¬ 
cured  tlie  alliance  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brit- 
tanv,  and  obtained  a  l-ng  series  of  military  successes 
The  tide  turned  at  thesiege  of  Orleans,  « Incli  was  raised 
by  Joan  of  Arc.  Tlie  Duke  of  Brittany  liad  previunsly 
abandoned  the  Englisli  cause;  the  Diiko  of  Bnrgnnily 
did  tlie  same  in  143,5;  and  B.  died  at  Rouen,  bept.,  143o. 
ptl'lorsl.  John  Russell,  Duke  of.  k.  o.,  dislingni.shed 
for  his  princely  patronage  of  letters,  tlie  fine  arte,  and 
every  branch  of  social  industry;  B.  1766.  He  was  versed 
ill  literature,  fond  of  science,  and  a  passionate  lover  of 
ficriculturu ;  to  the  improvement  of  which  he  devoteq 
years  of  his  life,  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
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money.  who  w<as  father  of  the  celebrated  living 
statesman,  Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell,  D.  1839. 

Bed'forcl,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having  N.  and 
N.W.  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton;  S. 
Hertford;  E.  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge;  and  \V. 
Buckingham  and  Northampton.  Area.  295,582  acres, 
of  which  about  250,900  are  arable,  meadow  and  pasture 
Surface^  <liversifted ;  .vo?7,  fertile.  PrtKl.  Cereals  and 
beans,  anu  large  quantities  of  vegetables  for  the  London 
markets.  PrinAowna.  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Leighton, 
Buzzard,  Luton,  and  Dunstable.  This  county  Wiis  part 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Murcia.  Pop.  1-46,2.36. 

Bedford,  a  borough  and  cap.  of  aliove  co.,  on  the  Ouse, 
46  m.  N.N.W.  of  Loudon.  Man/.  Straw-plaiting.  —  John 
Bunyan  was  imprisoned,  from  1660  till  1672,  in  the  jail 
here;  and  in  it  he  wrote  the  first  portion  of  the  PiL- 
gHm's  Progress.  Pop.  14,753. 

Becl'ford,  in  IllinoiSy  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  about  54  m.  S.E.  of  Quincy. 

— A  village  of  Henderson  co. 

Be(l'for(l„  in  Irutiana^  a  flourishing  post-village,  and 
cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  situated  on  an  elevation,  3  m.  from 
the  E.  fork  of  White  River,  and  75  m.  S.Sl.W.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Bed'ford*  in  Iowa.,  a  post-village  of  Taylor  co.,  watered 
by  the  river  Hundred  and  Two,  about  lUO  in.  8.\V.  ol  Des 
Moines.  Pop.  about  600. 

BodTord,  in  Kentucky.,  a  township  and  village,  cap.  of 
Trimble  co.,  about  -10  m.  from  Frankfort,  and  6  from  the 
Ohio  River.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1,852. 

Bed'for<l«  in  Massachu»eils.  a  prosperous  post-township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  on  Concord  River,  14  in.  N.W.  of 
Boston.  Near  the  village  are  mineral  .springs,  with  good 
accommodations  for  visitors.  P<p.  849. 

Be<rford«  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.; 
pop.  1,466. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  1,469. 

Beil'ford,  in  Alinnesoia,  a  village  of  Wright  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River, about  33  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Anthony. 

Bed'lor<l.  in  J/issoun,  a  post-village  of  Living.stoii  eo., 
on  Grand  River,  about  86  m.  E.  by  S.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Be<rfor4l,  in  At’ie  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  CO.,  aht.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  1,'.21. 

Be<r#or<l,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  town>hip  in  Cuya¬ 
hoga  co  ,on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad.  l  op. 

l, 7S8. 

— A  township  of  Meigs  co. :  pop.  1,645. 

—  A  township  in  Cosliocton  co.;  pop.  918. 

Bod'ford,  in  Aem  a  village  of  Saranac  township, 

Clinton  co.,  on  the  Saranac  river,  140  m.  N.  of  Albany  ; 
pop.  372. 

Bed'(or<l,  in  New  York,  a  village  and  railroad  station 
of  King's  CO.,  on  the  Long  Island  raili\»ad,  5  m.  S.E.  of 
New  York. 

B^^d'ford,  in  N>'W  York,  a  thriving  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  CO.,  125  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  3,697. 

Bed'ford,  in  Peraasy/rama,  a  S.  county  bordering  on 
Maryland;  area,  about  l,OO0  sq.  in.  It  i.s  iiifersecte<i  by 
numerous  streams,  among  wuich  is  the  Haystoiie,  a 
branch  of  the  Juniata  river.  The  surface  is  mounL-iin- 
ous,  being  traversetl  by  many  ridges  of  tlie  Alleghany 
range.  The  soil  is  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  B. 
Is  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  mines  of  stone  coal  are  exten¬ 
sively  worked.  Capital,  Bedford.  Pop.  29,635. 

—  A  post-borough,  cap.  of  the  above  county,  in  a  town¬ 
ship  of  same  name,  104  m.  W’.S.W.  of  Harrisburg, 
and  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  chief  elevations  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Pop.  of  tow^nship,  2,333;  of 
village,  1,247.  —  About  134  m.  from  the  town  are  the 
Celebrated  saline  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  princi¬ 
pal,  the  Mineral  or  Anderson's  Spring,  contains  carbonic 
acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  so¬ 
dium,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  but  not  in  large  quantities  ; 
hence,  the  main  action  of  the  water  is  diuretic.  Ac  some 
distance  from  the  springs,  there  is  a  chalybeate  water : 
and  about  10  in.  S.W.  of  B.,  at  Millikeii’s  Cove,  a  strong 
sulphurous  spring.  The  climate  of  B.  is  agreeable,  aud 
the  springs  are  much  resorted  to. 

Bed  ford,  iu  Tennessee,  a  central  co.,  area  about  550  sq. 

m.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  extensively 
cultivated,  is  fertile,  and  watered  by  Duck  River.  Cap. 
ShoU)yville.  Pip.  24,333. 

Bed'ford,  in  Virginia,  a  county  bounded  N.E.  by  the 
James  River,  S.W.  by  the  Staunton  River,  aud  N.W.  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Here  are  the  splendid  Peaks 
of  Otter  (see  Fig.  159),  420  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
county  is  highly  picturesque  and  productive.  Capital, 
Liberty.  Pop.  25,327. 

Bed'ford,in  Lower  Canada,  a  post-village  of  Missisquoi 
co  ,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal. 

Bed'ford  I.nland,  a  coral  reef,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  Lat.  2l<^  8'  30"  S.;  Lon.  136°  38'  W. 

Bed'ford  Level,  an  E.  district  of  England,  comprising 
about  450,000  acres  of  what  is  called  the  “  Fen  "  country, 
in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  (including  the  whole  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely),  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Huntingdon,  North¬ 
ampton,  and  Lincoln.  It  was  a  mere  waste  of  fen  and 
marsh,  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when,  in  1634,  a  char¬ 
ter  was  granted  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedfonl,  who  under¬ 
took  to  drain  the  level,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land.  He  accomplished 
the  undertaking  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  grain-productive  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  kingdom. 

Bcd'fOMl  Elation,  in  New  York^  a  post-office  of 
Westchester  oo. 

Be^dias,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Grimes  co. 

Bedi^lit,  {be-dU'.)  u.  a.  [A.S.  dihtan.  to  set  in  order.] 
To  array  or  deck  with  ornaments  or  finery;  to  adorn; 
to  decorate. 

*•  The  maideo,  fine  bedight,  his  love  retains.”  —  Gay. 
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Bedim',  r.  a.  To  make  dim;  to  obscure  or  darken. 

"  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun.  —  Shaks. 

Bedizen,  {be-di'zn,)v.a.  [Be  nnddizen.  Of  uncertain 
etyniobigy.J  To  dress  over-much  ;  to  adorn  gaudily ;  to 
deck  showily. 

Remnatit-i  of  tapestried  hanging.^  .  .  .  with  which  he  bad  be¬ 
dizened  his  taiteri.”  —  Hir  Waller  Scott. 

Bed'lani,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Hethhhem.]  The  name  of 
au  hospital  lor  lunatics,  in  8t.  George's  I- ields,  Loudon, 
originally  founded  in  1545,  in  the  buildings  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  house,  called  Bethlehem,  of  which  it  retained  the 
name.  The  name  is  often  apjdieil  in  England,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  to  any  mad-house  or  lunatic  asylum;  also  to 
a  madman,  a  luiiatic.  a  dweller  in  Beillani;  aud,  adjec- 
tivcly,  to  anything  belonging  to  a  mud-house;  as,  ”A 
bedlam  beggar.'’  —  Shaks. 

Bod'lainite,  n.  Au  inhabitant  of  a  madhouse;  a  mad¬ 
man. 

••  Iu  tliese  poor  bedlamites  thyself  survey. 

Thyself  less  iuaoceutly  mad  than  they.”  —  Fitzgerald. 

Bod'inalter,  n.  A  person  who  makes  beds.  A  term 
used  principally  at  the  English  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

“  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  my  bedmaker,  upon  which  I  was  rus¬ 
ticated  lorever.’  —  Spectator. 

Be<l  mar,  Alfon.«>o  de  la.  Cueva,  Marquis  op,  C.irdinal 
Bishop  of  Ovieilo,  an  eminent  Spanish  diplomatist;  b. 
1572.  He  wa.s  sent  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
by  Philip  III.,  in  1607,  and,  in  ItilS,  he  took  part  with 
Don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  governor  of  Milan,  and  the  Duke 
d’Ossuna,  then  Mceroy  of  Naples,  in  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  republic  of  A’euice,  by  firing  the  arsenal, 
pillaging  the  mint  and  the  treasury  of  8t.  Murk,  and 
massacring  the  Doge  and  senators.  The  plot  failed, 
and  many  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  were  arrested  and 
executeil.  B.  was  allowed  to  retire.  He  was  created 
cardinal  in  1622,  w:is  afterwards  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Notherland.s,  made  himself  detested  by  the  Flemings, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  wliere  he  d.  1655. 

BeAt'minsier,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Somerset 
CO. ;  pop.  1.881. 

Bo<riniiii^ter,  in  Pennmjlvania.  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  CO.,  35  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  2,370. 

«.  (ylrc/i.)  See  Bed. 

BtMlnore, '  bed-nnre\)  a  town  of  Hindostan,cap.  of  adist. 
of  Mysore;  Lat.  >3^5'i'N.,  Lon.  75'^  6' E. ;  150  m.  N.W. 
of  Seringapatam.  and  3b0  W.N.W.  of  Madnis.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  best  roails  iu  the  W.  Ghauis,  ] 
wJiich  leads  truin  Mangalore.  When  Hyder  Ali  took  it,, 
in  176^4,  it  was  said  to  be  8  m.  in  circumference,  and  it ' 
afforded  him  considerable  plunder.  In  17S3,  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  who,  iu  the  following  year,  were  dis¬ 
lodged  by  Tippoo  Sail).  It  has  no  manufactures,  but 
possesses  an  increasing  trade. 

Bod  of  Justice,  [Fr.,  Lit  de  Justice.']  {Histi)  Literally, 
tlie  seat  or  throne  upon  which  the  king  of  France  was 
accustomed  to  sit  w'hen  personally  present  at  parlia¬ 
ments.  From  this  original  meaning,  the  expression 
came,  in  course  of  time,  to  denote  a  solemn  proceeding 
resorted  to  by  the  monarch,  in  order  to  carry  some 
measure  against  the  will  of  the  parliament.  A  bed  of 
ju.stice.  was  a  solemn  session  of  the  king  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  or  promulgating 
edicts  as  ordinances.  According  to  the  principle  of  the 
old  French  constitution,  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
being  derived  entirely  from  the  crown,  ceased  when  the 
king  was  present;  and  consequently  all  ordinance.s  en¬ 
rolled  at  a  lied  of  justice  were  acts  of  the  royai  will,  and 
of  more  authenticity  and  effect  than  decisions  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  ceremony  of  lidding  a  bed  of  justice  was 
a.s  follows:  —  The  king  was  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
covered;  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  the  peers,  and 
all  the  several  chambers  were  present.  The  marshals 
of  France,  the  chancellor,  and  the  otlier  great  officers 
of  state,  stood  near  the  throne,  around  the  king.  The 
chancellor,  i>r,  in  his  absence,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
declared  the  object  of  the  session,  and  the  persons 
present  then  deliberated  upon  it.  The  chancellor  then 
collected  the  opinions  of  the  assembly,  proceeding  in 
the  order  of  their  rank;  and  afterwanis  declared  the 
determination  of  the  king  in  the  following  words:  “  Le. 
rot.  en  lit  de  justice,  a  nrdomie  et  ordonne  quit  sera 
proetded  Venregistrenirnt  des  lettres  sur  lesquelles  on  d 
dcliher^.'^  The  lust  bed  of  justice  was  assembled  by  Louis 
XVI..  at  Versailles,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1788,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  in- 
tendeil  to  enforce  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris  the 
adoption  of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  proposed  by  Calonno,  at  the  Assembly  of  No¬ 
tables. 

BedouiniH,  Bedoweexs.  n.  pL.  (bed'oo^en.)  [Fr.  bedou¬ 
ins;  Ar.  beddwi.  rural,  dwelling  in  the  desert,  from  hadd, 
to  lead  a  nomadic  life.]  Numerous  ainl  warlike  tribes  of 
Arabs,  W’ho  dw'ell  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
N.  Africa.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael  the  ”  wild  man,'’  whose  “  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  liand  against  him.”  {Gen.  xvi  12,) 
B.  c.  1920.  The  Bedouins  live  at  a  distance  from  cities 
and  villages,  in  families  uinler  sheikhs,  or  in  tribes  under 
emirs.  Their  dwellings  are  huts,  tents,  ruins,  and  cav¬ 
erns  With  their  lierd.s  and  their  beasts  of  burden,  which 
carry  what  little  property  they  possess,  they  wander  in 
search  of  fresh  water  aud  pasture.  They  are  good  horse¬ 
men,  and  generally  fond  of  hunting.  The  more  peaceful 
tribes  exchange  horses  and  fat  cattle  for  arms  and  cloth 
w’ith  neighboring  nations.  Other  hordes  are  open  rob¬ 
bers;  anil  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  thi  ough  their  coun¬ 
try  without  a  guard  or  a  passport,  which  the  different 
chiefs  sell.  Terrible  encounters  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  travellers  refusing  to  part  with  their  property 


without  resistance.  Notwithstanding  this,  even  the 
predatory  Bedouins  hold  the  rites  of  hospitality  sacred; 
and  the  most  defenceless  enemy  is  sure  of  their  protec¬ 
tion  if  they  have  once  allowed  him  shelter.  But  the 
Bi'douin  considers  every  one  his  enemy  wdio  is  not  his 
brother,  kinsman,  or  ally.  Ever  carelul  of  his  own 
safety,  he  attacks  no  camp  or  caravan  unless  sure  of  his 
superiority.  To  a  determined  resi^tance  he  yields,  and 
saves  himself  by  speedy  flight.  A  terror  to  neighboring 
nations,  the  rapacious  Bedouin  lives  in  a  state  ol  constant 
watclifulness,  —  poor,  ignorant,  wild,  rude,  hut  free  and 
proud  of  his  liberty.  He  is  remarkable  for  a  tenii'erance 
in  diet  amouuling  almost  to  abstinence.  His  mode  of 
life  has  undergone  little  change  since  the  lime  of  Mu.ses, 
(B.  c.  1571-1451,)  and  Mohammed,  (a.  D.  570-632,)  but 
since  the  compiest  of  Northern  Alrica  in  the  7th  century, 
the  Bedouin  has  enjoyed  a  wider  field  for  rapine,  which 
extends  from  Arabia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Be<i'-|>Siii,  A  necessary  utensil  lor  the  service  of  a 
hed  riildeii  person. 

Be<l'-I>iece,  Bo<l-pIate,  n.  (Mach.)  The  foundation- 
plate  of  au  engine,  a  lathe,  &c. —  Ogilvit. 

Bod'post,  n.  A  post  at  the  corner  of  a  bed. 

Bed  pi  •esser,  n.  A  heavy,  lazy  fellow.  —  Shaks. 

Bedra^'^le,  v.  a.  [be  aud  draggle.]  To  soil  in  the  dirt, 
as  garment.s,  &c. 

••  Poor  Patty  Blount,  no  more  be  seen 
Bedraggled  in  my  walks  so  green.”  —  Swift. 

Bedrenoli',  r.  a.  To  drench;  to  soak  with  water;  to 
w'et  thiough. 

Bed'rid,  Bodri^rilen,  a.  [A.  S.  btdrida.]  Confined 
to  the  bed  by  age  or  infirmity. 

Lies  be  not  bedrid  t  '—Shaks. 

Bod'rig^bt^  Bed'rite,  n.  The  privilege  of  the  marriage- 
bed. 

“  Whose  vows  are  that  no  bedrite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen’s  torch  be  lighted.” —  Shaks. 

Bed'rooni,  n.  A  sleeping  apartment ;  a  lodging-room. 

Bedrop%  v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  a.s  with  drops. 

Bod'-side,  n.  The  side  of  the  bed. 

B<Hl'-sito,  n.  A  place  set  apart  in  a  room  for  a  bed. 

Bod'stair,  n.  A  wiKxien  pin  formerly  used  to  stick  in 
the  sides  of  a  bedstead,  to  hold  the  clothes  in  a  fixed 
position. 

”  Hoste.ss,  accommodate  us  with  a  bedstaff."  —  Ben  JoTison. 

Bed'stead,  n.  A  frame  for  supporting  a  bed. 

'*  Chimneys  with  senrn  rejecting  smoke; 

Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads  broke." —  Swift. 

Bod'»steps,  n.  pi.  Steps  for  mounting  an  unusually 
high  bed. 

Bc<r-strau%  n.  Straw  used  for  hods. 

(Bot.)  The  Gal  uni  rernm,  used  formerly  to  fill  beds 
with  straw.  See  Galium. 

Bed'swerver,  n.  One  who  is  false  to  the  marriage- 
bed;  one  who  swerves  from  his  proper  bed. 

She 's  a  bedswerver.  even  a.s  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  the  boldest  titles  to."  —  Shaks. 

Bed'-fick,  n.  A  ca.se  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  used  for 
containing  the  feathers,  or  other  material,  that  consti¬ 
tutes  a  bed. 

Bod'-time,  n.  The  hour  of  going  to  rest;  the  usual 
time  of  retiring  to  sleep. 

■'  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well.”  —  Shaks. 

Bodiioli',  V.  a.  To  duck  in  water;  to  immerse. 

BodiiiiS'%  V.  a.  To  cover,  or  manure  with  dung. 

Bodiist'.  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  dust. 

Bed'ward,  adv.  Toward  bed. 

“  As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 

Aud  tapers  burnt  to  bedward." —  Shaks. 

Bodwarr,  v.a.  To  stunt;  to  hinder  in  growth;  to 
make  little. 

Bod'-work,  n.  Work  done  iu  bed;  work  performed 
without  manual  toil. 

“  They  call  this  bedwork,  mapp'ry,  closet  war.” — Shaks. 

Bedye',  v.  a.  To  dye  or  stain. 

Bee,  n.  [.A.  S.  be.o.  probably  from  buan,  byan.  to  inhabit, 
to  dwell:  Du.  Lat.  apis  ,•  Fr.  a6€i7/e.]  (Zodl.)  The 
generic  name  of  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  for 
the  classification  of  which,  see  Apid.*.  —  Of  all  the  in¬ 
sect  tribe,  none  have  more  justly  excited  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  mankind  than  the  Bee;  and  yet,  al¬ 
though  it  has  engaged  the  stmly  of  naturalists  for  two 
thousand  years,  we  still  occasionally  find,  in  the  economy 
of  this  social  and  industrious  little  animal,  some  obscurely 
known  or  unelucidated  fact,  which  is  thought  worthy  of 
the  labors  of  those  who  devote  their  time  and  abilities 
to  the  pnr.snitand  advancement  of  this  interesting  branch 
of  natural  science.  —  'I'he  most  important  species  is  the 
Honet  Bee,  or  Hive  BEE.ApUmelliJica.so  long  celebrated 
for  its  wonderful  polity,  the  neatness  and  precision  with 
which  it  constructs  its  cells, and  thediligence  with  which 
it  provides  during  the  warmth  of  summer  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  support  of  the  hive  during  the  rigors  of  the 
succeeding  winter.  In  its  natural  state,  the  Honey-Bee 
generally  constructs  its  nests  in  hollow  trees;  but  so 
universally  is  it  now  domesticated  that  we  rarely  find  it 
otherwise  than  hived  in  our  country,  where  tliey  liave 
been  probably  imported  early  from  Europe.  —  Honey 
and  wax  are  the  two  valuable  articles  of  commerce  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  this  useful  insect.  Now.  if  we 
examine  the  structure  of  the  common  Bee,  the  first  re¬ 
markable  part  wliich  presents  itself  Ls  the  proboscis. 
(Pig.  331,)  an  instrument  serving  to  extract  honey  from 
flowers  :  it  is  not  formed  like  that  of  other  flies,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tube  by  which  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up, 
but  rather  like  a  tongue,  to  lap  it  up.  When  thus  lapped 
out  of  the  nectary,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  crop  or  honey- 
bag;  where  it  undergoes  but  little  alteration,  and  is 
transferred  or  disgorged  into  the  cells  destined  to  receive 
it.  While  the  Bee  is  busy  in  extracting  the  sweets  of 
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the  flowers,  it  becomes  covered  with  the  farina  or  pollen 
of  tlie  anthers;  tliis  pollen  it  wipes  off  with  the  brushes 
of  its  legs,  collects  every  particle  together,  and  kneads 
it  into  two  little  masses,  which  it  lodges  on  the  broad 


F)fj.  —  hoxet-bee. 

l.'fheinale.or  Drone  :  the  tieucer. or  Worker  ;  3  thefemale.or  Queen. 

eurhice  of  the  tibia  of  each  hind  leg.  where  a  series  of  ! 
elastic  hairs  over-arches  a  c<*ncavity.  and  acts  as  a  si»rt 
of  lid  or  covering,  (d.  Ft').  331.)  Thus  employed,  the. 
Bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its  .*<ti>re  of 
honey,  and  a<iding  to  its  stock  of  kne:ide»l  pollen,  which 
is  called  b>'e-l>rfail.  The  ab»lomen  is  divided  info  six  an- 
nulations  or  rings,  which  are  capable  of  being  contracted 
or  extcmled  at  ple4isnre ;  ami  the  insect  is  internally  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  honey-bag. a  venom-bag,  and  a  sting.  The 
h<mey-bag.  which  is  as  tninsparent  as  crystal,  contains 
the  hotiey  which  the  bee  h:w  brushed  from  the  flowers, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  is  carried  to  the  hive,  and 
poured  into  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  serves  for  the  bee's  own  nonrishiuent.  Wax  is 
a  peculiar  secretion  in  little  cells  beneath  the  scales  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  from  honey  that  the  wax,  by  some 
internal  process,  is  elaborate*!.  The  wax  o<*zes  out  be¬ 
tween  the  abdominal  rings,  in  the  form  of  little  laminae ; 


a 

Fig.  331. 


а.  Proboscis  of  the  hive-bee. 

c.  The  tongue. 

б.  The  hinder-leg  of  the  worker-bee. 

d.  ITje  part  on  which  the  pollen  Is  carried. 

(Magnified.) 

It  is  then  worked  with  the  mouth,  and  kneaded  with  sa¬ 
liva  that  it  may  accjuire  the  re<juisite  deji^ee  of  ductility 
for  the  construction  of  the  comb,  which  is  finisheil  with 
asubstance  called  ftropolas,  a  glutinous  or  gummy  resin¬ 
ous  matter  procured  from  the  hinls  of  certain  trees.  1  he 
sting  is  composed  of  three  parts:  namely,  the  shejitln 
and  two  extremely  small  and  penetrating  <lHrts,  each  of 
which  is  furnished  with  several  points,  or  barbs,  winch, 
rankling  in  the  wound,  render  the  sting  more  painful. 
This  instrument,  however,  would  prove  but  a  feeble 


weapon,  if  the  bee  did  not  poison  the  wound.  The  sharp- 
pointed  slieath  first  enteis,  and  this  being  followed  by 
the  barbed  darts,  the  venomous  fluid  is  speedily  injected. 
Sometimes  the  sheath  stick.s  fa.Nt  in  the  flesh,  and  is  left 
behind:  but  the  *leatli  of  the  bee  invariably  follows. — 
Having  examined  the  bee  singly,  we  now  proceed  to  an 
inquiry  into  its  habits  as  a  member  of  asocial  community. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  we  belmld  an  animal  active,  viguant, 
laborious,  and  disinterested:  subject  to  regulations,  and 
perfectly  submissive.  All  its  provisions  are  laid  up  for 
the  community ;  ami  all  its  arts  are  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  a  cell,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  — A  bee- 
hivecontaiiis  three  kinds  of  individuals,— a  queen,  drones, 
and  workers;  the  queen  is  a  female,  ami  not  only  the 
ruler,  but  in  great  part  tl»e  motlier  of  tlie  community; 
the  drones  are  males,  and  the  workers  are  abortive  fe¬ 
males.  The  sole  office  of  the  (pieeii  appears  to  be  the 
laying  of  eggs,  and  tliis  occupies  her  almost  iu<-essantly, 
as  a  single  one  only  is  deposited  in  each  cell,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  her  to  be  in  continual  motion  ;  she  is  slow  and  ma¬ 
jestic  in  her  movements,  and  differs  from  the  workers  in 
being  larger,  having  a  lunger  body,  shorter  wings,  and  a 
curved  sting.  The  queen  is  a<*companied  by  a  guard  of 
twelve  workers,  an  office  whicli  is  taken  in  turn,  but 
never  intermitted:  in  whatever  direction  she  wishes  to 
travel,  these  guards  clear  the  way  before  her,  always  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  turning  their  faces  towards  her;  and 
when  she  rests  from  her  labors,  approaching  her  with 
humility,  licking  her  face,  mouth,  and  eyes,  and  appear¬ 
ing  I' ►  fondle  her  witli  their  antenna?.  —  The  di'onesareall 
males;  they  are  smaller  than  thequeeu,  but  larger  than 
the  workers;  they  live  on  the  honey  of  flowers,  but 
bring  none  home,  and  are  vvliolly  useless,  except  as  being 
the  fathers  of  tlie  future  progeny;  when  this  office  is 
accomplished,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  workers.  A 
buzzing  commences  in  the  hive,  the  drones  and  the 
workers  sally  forth  together,  grapple  each  other  in  the 
air,  hug  and  scuffle  for  a  minute,  during  winch  operatiou 
the  stings  of  the  worker^  are  plunged  into  the  sides  of 
the  drones,  who,  overpowere*!  by  the  poison,  almost  in¬ 
stantly  die.  —  The  workiTs  are  the  .smallest  bees  in  the 
hive,  and  by  far  the  most  mim*T(uis;  they  have  a  longer 
lip  for  sucking  honey  than  either  of  the  others;  their 
thighs  are  furnished  with  a  brush  for  the  reception  of  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  and  their  sting  is  straight.  The  work¬ 
ers  .do  the  entire  work  of  the  community  ;  they  build  the 
cells,  guard  the  hive  and  the  queen,  collect  ami  store  the 
honey, elaborate  the  wax,  feed  the  young,  kill  the  drones, 
Ac.  The  average  number  of  these  three  kimls  of  bees 
in  a  hive  is,  one  queen.  2.00U  drones,  and  2U,bO0  workers. 
The  eggs  are  long,  slightly  curved,  and  ofa  bluish  color: 
when  laid,  they  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  matter, 
which  instanlly  dries,  attaching  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell.  —  Tor  eleven  months  the  queen  lays  only  work¬ 
ers' eggs:  afterwards,  tliose  wliich  prialuce  drones:  a.s 
soon  as  this  change  lias  taken  place,  the  workers  begin 
to  construct  royal  cells,  in  which,  witliout  discontinuing 
to  lay  the  drones’  eggs,  the  queen  deposits  here  and  there, 
about  once  in  three  «lays,  an  egg  which  is  destined  to 
produce  a  queen.  The  workers’  eggs  hatch  in  a  few 
day's,  and  produce  little  white  maggots,  which  inimedi- 
atoly  open  their  mouths  to  be  fed;  these  the  workers 
attend  to  with  untiring  a>siduity;  in  six  ilays  each  mag¬ 
got  fills  up  its  cell:  it  is  then  roofed  in  by  tlie  workers, 
spins  a  silken  cocoon,  and  becomes  a  cliry.salis;  and  on 
the  twenty-first  day  it  comes  forth  a  perlect  bee.  The 
drones  emerge  on  tlie  twenty-fiftli  day,  and  the  queens 
on  tl»e  sixteenth.  —  Wlien  the  queeii-bee  has  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  deposit  her  eggs,  she  goes  forth,  accompanied  by- 
six  or  eight  working  hees  as  a  guard,  whose  stomachs 
are  filled  with  lioney.  She  is  very  deliberate  in  her  mo¬ 
tions,  and  seems  to  pi  ocee<l  with  greatcaution.  Shefirr«t 
looks  into  a  cell,  and  if  she  finds  it  perfectly  empty,  she 
draws  up  her  long  body,  inserts  her  tail  into  the  cell, 
ami  deposits  an  egg.  In  tliis  way  she  slowly  proceeds 
till  she  has  dropped  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  when,  perhaps 
feeling  exhausted,  she  i.s  ft'd  by  one  of  the  attendant  bees, 
who  have  suiTounded  her  all  the  time.  This  is  done 
by  the  bee  ejecting  the  honey  from  its  stomach  into  the 
mouth  of  the  queen.  Wlnui  this  has  been  done,  tlie  bee 
goes  away,  and  another  takes  its  place.  The  operation 
of  laying  her  eggs  again  goes  on,  and  is  succeetle*!  by  the 
same  mode  of  feeding, — the  attendant  bees  frequently 
touching  the  anteiime  of  the  queen  with  their  own. 
\Vhen  the  operation  of  laying  the  eggs  is  completed — 
ami  it  generally  occupies  some  time — the  queen  retires 
to  that  part  of  the  hive  which  is  most  filled  with  bees. 
During  her  progress,  the  surface  of  the  comb  is  very- 
little  intruded  upon,  ami  the  space  seems  purposely  to  be 
left  unoccupied.  S*»me  few  of  the  cells,  however,  in  a 
brood-comb,  are  passed  over  by  the  queen,  and  after¬ 
wards  filled  either  with  honey  or  farina.  These  serve 
as  deposits  of  food,  from  wliich  the  neighboring  brood 
may  be  fed  nn)re  readily,  as  such  cells  are  never  covered 
witli  wax.  —  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  queen, 
for  iicHiIy  a  year,  lays  m>  eggs  that  are  destined  to  pro¬ 
duce  *}ueens;  it  therefore  follows,  that,  if  tiny  evil  befall 
her,  the  hive  i.s  left  without  a  queen.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  ^he  die.s,  or  is  taken  away  by  the  ownerof  the 
hive,  to  observe  the  result.  For  twelve  hours,  little  no¬ 
tice  is  bikeii  (ff  tlie  loss;  it  appears  not  to  be  known, 
and  the  workers  labor  as  usual.  After  that  period,  a 
hubbub  commences;  work  i.s  abandoned;  the  whole 
hive  is  in  an  uproar;  every  bee  traverses  the  hive  at 
random,  and  with  tlie  most  evident  want  of  puri>ose. 
Tliis  state  of  anarchy  sometimes  continues  for  tw'o  days  ; 
then  the  bees  gather  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  so,  as 
tliough  engaged  in  consultation,  the  result  of  which 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  resolution  to  supply  her  loss.  A  few 
of  the  workers  repair  to  the  cells  in  which  are  deposited 
the  eggs  of  the  workers;  three  of  these  cells  are  quickly 
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broken  into  one,  the  edges  polished,  and  the  sides 
smoothed  and  rounded,  a  single  egg  beingallowed  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  bottom.  When  this  egg  hatches,  the  mag¬ 
got  is  fell  with  a  peculiarly  nutritive  food,  called  royal 
bee-breail,  which  is  never  given  to  any  maggots,  but 
such  as  are  to  produce  queens.  Work  is  now  resumed 
over  the  whole  hive,  and  goes  on  as  briskly  as  belore  ; 
on  the  sixteenth  day  the  egg  ju'oduces  a  queen,  whose 
appearance  is  hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  de- 
liglit,  and  who  at  once  assumes  sovereignty  over  the 
hive.  ^Vhen,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  young 
queen  emerges  from  tlie  chrysalis,  the  old  one  frequently 
quits  the  liive,  heading  the  first  swarm  tor  the  season, 
ami  flying  to  some  iieighhoring  resting-place,  is  observed 
by  tlie  owner,  capture*!,  placed  under  a  new  hive,  and  a 
new  colony  i.r-  immediately  commenced.  Before  a  swarm 
leaves  the  hive,  sure  indications  are  given  of  the  in¬ 
tended  nioveiiieiit:  the  w-orkers  leave  their  various  oc¬ 
cupations  and  collect  in  groups,  especially  near  the 
dour  of  the  hive,  as  though  in  consultation  on  the  im¬ 
portant  event  about  to  take  place.  —  As  thesurnmer  ad¬ 
vances,  many  queens  are  hatclied,  but  the  workers  do 
not  allow  them  instant  liberty,  as  severe  battles  would 
take  place  between  them  and  the  reigning  queen,  in 
which  oue  would  be  killed ;  the  workers,  therefore, 
make  a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  royal  cell, 
through  which  the  captive  queen  th^u^ts  her  tongue, 
and  receives  food  from  the  workers.  In  this  state  of 
confinement  the  young  queen  utters  a  low-  querulous 
mjte,  wliich  has  been  compared  to  singing.  U  hen  the 
reigning,  or  newly  created  queen,  finds  one  of  th*'se  cap¬ 
tives,  she  uses  every  i-ftbi  t  to  tear  open  the  cell  and  de¬ 
stroy  her  rival.  To  prevent  this,  the  workei-s  often  in¬ 
terpose,  pulling  her  away  by  the  legs  and  wings;  tothis 
slie  submits  tor  a  sliurt  time,  when,  uttering  a  peculiar 
cry,  called  her  voice  of  sovereignty,  she  commands  in¬ 
stant  attention  and  obedience,  and  is  at  once  freed  from 
her  assailant.s.  The  cocoons  spun  by  the  maggots  of 
the  workers  and  drones  completely  envelop  the  cliry- 
salis;  but  that  spun  by  the  maggot  of  the  queen  ap¬ 
pears  imperfect,  covering  only  the  upper  end  of  the 
chrysalis.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  thus  de¬ 
signedly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  other  queens,  and 
their  destruction,  before  emerging,  facilitated.  When 
the  chrxsalib  of  the  queen  is  about  to  change  to  a  per 
leet  insect,  the  bees  make  the  cover  of  the  cell  thinner 
by  gnawing  away  part  of  the  wax;  and  with  so  much 
nicety  do  they  perlorm  this  operation,  that  the  cover 
at  iHbt  becomes  pellucid,  owing  to  its  extreme  thinness. 
— The  combs  of  a  bee-liive  comprise  a  cong*  rie8  of 
hexagonal  cells,  built  by  the  bees  as  a  receptacle  for 
honey,  and  for  the  nurseries  of  their  young;  each  comb 
in  a  hive  is  composed  of  two  ranges  of  cells,  backed 
against  each  other.  Tlie  base  or  partition  between  this 
donhle  row  of  cells  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  I'yra- 
midical  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  each.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  series  of  these  double  combs  in  every  well  filled 
hive— the  spaces  between  them  being  just  suflicient  to 
allow  two  bees,  one  on  the  surtace  of  each  comb,  to  pass 
without  toui  hing.  Each  cell  is  hexagonal,  the  six  siiles 
being  perfectly  equal.  '1  his  figure  ensures  the  greatest 
pobsihle  economy  of  material  an*l  space  ;  the  outer  edges 
of  tlie  ceils  are  slightly  thickened,  in  order  to  gain 
strength:  the  same  partis  also  covered  with  a  beautiful 
varnish,  which  is  supposed  to  give  additional  strength. 
The  construition  ol  several  combs  is  generally  g*dng  ou 
at  the  same  time:  no  sooner  is  the  foundation  ot  one 
laid,  with  a  few  rows  of  cells  attached  to  it,  than  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  third  are  founded  on  each  side,  parallel  to  the 
first,  and  so  on  till  the  hive  is  filled  —  the  combs  which 
were  commenced  first  being  always  in  the  most  advanced 
state,  and  therefore  the  first  completed.  The  design 
of  every  comb  is  sketched  out,  an*l  the  first  rudiments 
laid  by  a  single  bee.  This  foundress-bee  forms  a  block 
out  ofa  rough  mass  of  wax,  drawn  partly  from  its  own 
resources,  but  jjrincipally  from  those  of  other  bees, 
w  hich  furni^h  wax  from  small  sacs,  in  which  it  has  been 
secreted,  that  are  situated  between  the  segments  of  the 
body  of  the  bee;  taking  out  the  plates  of  wax  with  their 
hind-feet,  and  carrying  it  with  their  fore-feet  to  their 
mouths,  where  it  is  moistened,  masticated,  and  rendered 
soft  an*i  ductile.  The  loundre.ss-hee  determines  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  ot  the  combs,  and  their  distance  from  each 
other,  the  fuundation.s  which  she  marks  serving  as 
guides  to  the  ulterior  labors  of  the  wax-working  bees, 
anil  of  those  who  build  tie  cells,  giving  them  tlie  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  margin.'^  and  ang.es  already  formed.  The 
mass  of  wax  prepared  by  llie  lU'Sistants  is  applied  by  the 
foundress-bee  to  the  roof  or  b**ttom  of  the  hive,  and 
thus  a  slightly  double  convex  mass  is  formeil:  when  of 
Burticieiit  size!  a  cell  is  sculptured  on  oue  side  of  it  by 
the  hees,  who  relieve  one  aijother  in  the  labor.  At  the 
back.aml  on  each  siile  ol  this  first  cell,  two  others  are 
sketched  out  an*l  excavate*!.  By  this  i)roc*eeding  the 
foundations  of  two  cells  are  laid,  the  line  betwixt  them 
corresponding  with  the  centre  of  the  opposite  cells.  As 
the  comb  extend-s.  the  first  excavations  are  rendered 
deeper  and  broader:  ainl  when  a  pyramidal  base  is  fin¬ 
ished.  the  bees  build  up  walls  from  its  edges,  so  us  to 
complete  what  may  be  called  the  prismatic  part  of  the 
cell.  The  cells  intemled  for  tlie  drones  arecon?<i*lerably 
larger  and  more  substantial  than  those  for  the  workers, 
an*l  being  formed  subsequently,  they  usually  appear 
nearer  the  bottom  of  the  combs.  Bast  of  all  are  built 
the  royal  ceils  for  the  queens.  Of  these  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  three  or  finir,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  in  a  hive, 
attached  completely  to  tlie  central  part,  hut  n*)t  unfre- 
quently  to  the  edge  of  tlie  comb.  The  form  of  the  royal 
cells  is  an  oblong  spheroid,  tapering  gradually  down¬ 
wards,  and  having  the  exterior  full  of  holes.  The  mouth 
of  the  cell,  which  is  always  at  the  bottom,  remaius  ope» 
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tintil  the  maggot  Is  ready  for  transformation,  and  it  is 
then  closed  like  the  rest.  ^Vllen  tliequeeii  has  enjerged, 
the  cell  in  winch  she  wus  reared  is  destroyed,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  a  range  of  coniinon  cells.  The 
site  of  this  range  may  be  always  traceil  by  that  part 
of  the  comb  being  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  knot.  The  common  l)rce(ling-cells  of  drones 
and  workers  are  occasionally  made  the  depositories  ot 
honey;  but  the  cells  are  never  snlhciently  cleansed  to 
preserve  the  honey  undeteriorated.  The  finest  honey 
is  stored  in  new  cells  constructed  for  the  j)urp08e  of' 
receiving  it,  their  form  precisely  resembling  that  of  the 
common  breeding-cells.  These  honey-cells  vary  in  size, 
being  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  productiveness 
of  tlic  sources  from  whicli  the  bees  are  collecting,  and 
according  to  the  season.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  been  long  under  the  protection  of 
man  seem  to  lose  a  part  of  their  natural  sagacity.  In 
those  countries  where  the  bees  are  wil<l,  and  unprotect¬ 
ed  by  man,  they  are  always  sure  to  build  their  waxen 
cells  in  the  hollows  of  trees:  but  with  u.s  they  appear 
improvident  in  their  choice,  an<l  the  first  green  branch 
which  stops  their  flight,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  their 
abode.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  the  queen  chooses 
the  place  where  they  are  to  alight ;  for  numbers  of  the 
swarms,  when  they  conceive  a  predilection  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch,  spontaneously  settle  on  it ;  others  fol¬ 
low  their  example,  and  ut  last  the  queen  herself,  finding 
the  majority  of  the  swarm  convened  together,  conde¬ 
scends  to  place  herself  among  them.  'J’lie  queen  being 
settled,  the  rest  of  the  swarm  soon  flock  around  her, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  botly  seems 
to  be  perfectly  at  rest.  'When  a  hive  semis  out  several 
swarms  in  a  year,  the  first  is  always  the  best,  as  well  as 
the  most  numerous;  for,  having  the  greatest  part  of  the 
summer  before  them,  they  have  the  more  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  wax  and  honey.,  and  consequently  their  labors  are 
the  most  valuable  to  their  proprietor.  Though  tlm 
swarm  is  principally  made  up  of  the  younger  bees,  those 
of  all  Hge.s  gejierally  compose  the  number  of  emigrants ; 
and  as  a  single  hive  sometimes  contains  upwards  of 
40,00<1  inhabitants,  such  a  \ii>t  body  may  well  be  8ni>- 
posed  to  work  with  great  expedition.  — Much  might  lie 
said  before  exhausting  the  iiitcresling  and  instructive 
stmly  of  the  bee.  We  have  in  thisariicle  endeavored 
to  point  out  those  features  of  their  social  life  that  are 
generally  accepted  by  anthority.setting aside  other  and 
even  marvellous  facts,  which  do  not  ajipear,  however, 
to  be  based  on  snffii  ient  evidence.  As  reganls  the  do¬ 
mestic  management  of  bee.s,  we  refer  to  the  excellent 
artic;le  on  tliis  subject,  found  in  Mackenzie's  Book  of 
Receipts  in  (Jscfid  and  IhHixeatic  Arls^  published  by  T. 
Ellwood  Zell,  IMiiladelphia,  1867.  • 

Bee,  n.  A  body  or  gathering  of  persons,  who,  through 
mere  benevolence,  meet  at  one  time  ami  unite  in  doing 
a  job  of  work,  or  contriluiting  articles  of  m*oessity  for 
the  benefit  of  a  newly  settled  person  or  family.  [Canada 
aud  U.  States.] 

{Mas.)  A  combination  of  reeds,  connected  with  the 
mouthpiece  of  an  oboe,  and  other  similar  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  —  Webster. 

^pl.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  plank  bolted  to  the  outer  end  of 
a  ship’s  bowsprit,  to  reeve  the  foreiopmast-stays  through. 

Dana. 

Boe,  in  Texas,  a  S.  county,  watered  by  the  streams  Aran¬ 
sas.  Blanco,  Medio,  Papeh)ta,  and  Chiltepin.  Area^  abt. 
1  000.  Soil,  light,  sandy,  and  generally  poor.  6’a».  Bee- 
ville.  Pp.  1.082. 

Bee'be  Plain,  in  Vermont,  a  P.  0.  of  Orleans  co. 

Bee'be  Springes,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  B.iiiie  co. 

Bee'-bir^l,  n.  {Z'.JL)  See  Fly-catcher. 

Bee  Branch,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Bee'-2>rea<l,  n.  [6eeand  bread.]  A  brown,  bitter  sub¬ 
stance,  tlie  pollen  of  flowers  collected  by  bees,  as  food 
for  their  young  —  Webste,r. 

Beech,  n.  [A.S.6ecir,  boo;  Ger. ;  Lat./a7?«;  Or. 
phegos,  from  phago,  to  eat.]  {Bot.)  A  forest-tree,  genus 
Fagus,  q.  V. 

Beech,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Dunklin  co. 

Beech  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Clinton  co. ;  pop.  887. 

Beechen,  {betch'n,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  beech  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  beech. 

Beeeh'er,  Catherine  Esther,  an  American  authoress, 
and  clde.st  daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  b.  ISOO.  For 
10  years  she  was  directress  of  a  ladies’  seminary  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  during  which  time  she  published  a  Manual 
of  Arithmetic  and  a  series  of  elementary  hooks  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Theology,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  1832,  she  removed  with  her  father  to  Cincinnati,  and 
for  two  years  acted  as  principal  of  an  institution  devoted 
to  female  instruction  in  that  city.  Being  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  resign  this  labor.  Miss  B.  devised  a 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  female  Christian  education; 
through  a  Niitional  Board,  with  normal  school.s  and  com¬ 
petent  teachers.  The  completion  of  this  scheme  has 
been  the  object  of  her  life,  and  for  its  profiiotion  she 
has  written,  among  other  works,  D(nnestic  Service  ;  Duty 
of  American  Women  to  their  (burUry\  Treatise  on  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy',  Physiology  and  Calisthenics  (1856); 
and  Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion  (1857).  D.  1878 

Beeeh'er,  Charles,  an  American  divine,  b.  1815,  bro.  of 
the  preceding,  and  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newark,  N.  J  , 
is  author  of  the  Incamatio^i,  or  Ihctures  of  Ike  llrgin 
and  her  So:  '1849) ;  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bible  (186.t),  Ac. 

Beeeh'er,  Eoward,  d.d.,  an  American  divine  and  po¬ 
lemical  writer,  and  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
B.  in  ...804,  and  graduated  at  Yule  in  1822,  in  which  uni¬ 
versity  ho  .vas  appointed  tutor  in  1825.  lie  filled  the 
office  of  pastor  at  Park  Street  Chapel,  Boston,  from  1826 
to  1831;  that  of  President  of  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
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vllle,  1831-1844,  and  that  of  pastor  at  Salem  St?*eet 
Cliurch,  Boston,  from  1846  to  1856.  He  was,  in  1864, 
pastc»r  of  a  church  at  Galesburg,  HI.  He  is  the  author  of 
Baptism,  its  Imporlsand  Mottes'.  The  Conjiiciof  Ages,  Ac. 

Beorh'er,  Harriet.  See  Stowe. 

Beocli'er,  Henry  Ward,  an  eminent  American  author 
and  divine,  and  another  scion  of  a  highly  gifted  family, 
B.  in  1813,  at  LitchfieM,  Conn.  He  grmlualed  at  Am¬ 
herst  College  in  1834,  and  stmiied  theology  under  his 
father,  l>r.  Lyman  Beeclier,  at  Lane  Seminary.  He  first 
Settled  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Laurenceburg,  Ind., 
in  1837,  removed  in  1839  to  Indiauapolis,  and  became 
Pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  or¬ 
ganized  l>ody  of  wor>liipp(*rH  calling  themselves  “  Ortho¬ 
dox  Congregational  Believers.”  in  1847.  In  1850  he  pub¬ 
lished  Lectures  to  young  Men.  and  Jndusiry  and  Idle¬ 
ness  ;  in  1855,  The  Star  Papers,  a  series  of  articles  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  New  York  Imlependent,”  and,  in  1858, 
a  second  series  of  the  same.  Lfe  25,000  copies 

of  which  were  sold  soon  after  publication,  appeared  in 
1858.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Beecher  is  said  U)  have  the 
largest  and  wealthi<'8t  uniform  congregation  in  the  U. 
States,  and  he  is  also  very  popular  lus  a  public  lecturer. 
In  April,  1865,  Mr.  Be<*clier  was  requested  by  the  U. 
States  government  to  deliver  an  onilion  at  FortSumter, 
Charleston,  on  tlie  anniversary  of  its  lull,  and  the  resus¬ 
citation  upon  it  of  the  national  flag.  His  last  work, 
a  Life  of  Jesus,  appeared  in  1871,  and  a  complete  edition 
of  i^.’s  Sermons  was  published  in  New  ’York,  1869. 

B^eoli'er,  Lyman,  d.h.,  an  American  divine  aud  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer,  distinguished  not  only  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  merits,  but  a.s  the  father  of  the  gifted  subjects  of 
the  five  prrceiling  notices,  wjis  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1775.  After  being  educated  at  Yale,  lie  studied  the¬ 
ology  under  tln^  auspices  of  President  Dwiglit,  and,  in 
1798,  was  ordained  Hud  settled  at  East  Haniplon,  Long 
I.sland.  He  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1810,  where 
he  remained  till  1826;  during  which  period  ol  lime  he 
was  engaged  in  the  proumtion  and  furtherance  of  many 
works  tending  to  religion  ami  education.  In  the  last- 
named  year,  he  became  I'astor  of  the  Hanover  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  remained  so  until  1832,  when  he  be¬ 
came  Pres,  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  This  appointment  he  resigned  in  1842,  and  retired 
to  B'^ston,  aud  eventually  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  D.lOtli 
Jan.,  1;  63.  His  chief  writings  consist  of  sermons  and 
addresses,  and  a  work  on  Political  Atheism.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  literary  labors  was  published  in  Boston,  in 
1852.  Ilis  Autobiography  and  edited  by 

bis  son,  Hev.  II.  \V.  Beecher,  in  2  vols.,  was  published  in 
New  York,  in  1864-5. 

Bt^ecli'ey*  Frederick  M'illiam,  an  Arctic  explorer  and 
author,  n.  in  London,  1796.  He  entered  the  navy  early 
in  life,  and  in  1818-19  took  part  in  tlie  great  Arctic  ex¬ 
peditions  under  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir  Edward 
Parry.  In  1821  he  surveyed  tlie  N.  co.ast  of  Africa.  In 
1825  he  commanded  in  another  Polar  expedition,  and 
the  results  of  this  voyage,  which  lasted  three  years, 
were  jmblished  under  the  title  of  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  Pacijicand  Behring's  Sti'aits.  to  Cooperate  with  the 
l*0lar  Expedition  in  1825-8;  ami  largely  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  geographical  enterprise  and  physical 
science.  In  1856.  he  was  elected  I'resideiit  of  the  Koyal 
tieographical  Society.  D.  1856. 

Beocll  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Washington  co. 

Boecli'f^all,  «.  An  excrescence  on  tlie  leaf  of  a  beech, 
which  contains  the  maggot  of  a  fly.  — 

BoecSi  Orov©,  in  huiiana,  a  post-office  of  Rush  co., 
abmit  35  m.  E.  bj'  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Bercli  Orov©,  in  a  vill.  of  Coffee  co.,  p.  767. 

Be©cll  llill,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Mason  co. 

Be©cil  Faiicl,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

B©©cil  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Licking  co. 

B©©oli'-iiiast,  ti.  The  fruit  or  nuts  of  the  beech-tree. 

B©©cli'-oil,  n.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  most  of  the 
beech. 

B©©eli  Spring*,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

B©©©li'-tr©©,  «.  The  beech. 

B©©ch'woo<l.  in  IPwcon.'Jtn,  a  P.  0.  of  Sheboygan  co. 

B©©©li  Woo<ls,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Newton  co. 

B©©©li'y.  n.  Made  of  beech. 

B©©©hy  Mir©,  in  Indiana,  a  po.st-village  of  Union  co. 

B©©  C’r©©k,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

B©©  Cr©©k,  in  Mtssnuri,  a  village  of  Platt  co.,  35  m. 
N.W.  of  Independence. 

B©©'d©r,  a  large  prov.  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Deccan: 
chiefly  between  Lat.  17®  ami  20®  N.,  having  on  the  N. 
Aurangabad  and  B*M-ar:  E.  Hyderabad  and  Gnndwana  ;S. 
Hyderabad,  and  W.  Bcejiipoor  and  Auningabad  ;  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  and  divided  into  7  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  hilly  but  not  mountainous,  and  watered  by 
many  rivers,  of  which  theManjera  and  Godavery  are  the 
chief,  and  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  hut  tliinly  peopled, 
the  Hindoos  being  to  the  Mohammedans  as  three  toone ; 
before  the  conquest  by  the  latter  it  was  comparatively 
populous.  Three  languagee,  the'l’elinga,  Mahratta,  and 
Canarese,  ar(jfc«poken.  The  Bhamenee  dyna-sty  reigned 
here  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  aud  fixed  on 
the  city  of  Beeder  as  the  capital.  The  Moguls  conquered 
it  at  the  end  of  the  17  th,  and  the  Nizam  early  in  the 
18th  century,  whose  successors  now  hold  it. 

Beeder,  a  fortified  city,  and  cap.  of  tlie  above  prov.,  13  m. 
N.W.  of  Hyderabad,  and  325  K.S.E.  of  Bombay.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  some  fine  architectural  remains,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  tutenague  ware. 

B©©'-©Hf  ©r,  n.  {ZoOl.)  The  Merops  apiaster,  a  bird  that 
feeils  upon  bees.  St^e  .Mbropid.®, 

B©©f,  n.  [Vv.bceuf;  Lat.  bos,  bovis ;  Gr.  probably 
from  bnsko,  to  feed.]  The  flesh  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow. — 
The  plural,  Beeves,  is  applied  to  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows, 
when  lit  for  food. 


(Hygiene.)  Beef  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  article# 
in  the  class  of  animal  food,  and,  though  less  easily  di¬ 
gestible  tlian  mutton,  it  is,  in  casesof  great  debility,  and 
where,  from  impoverished  blood,  the  vital  powers  are 
very  slow,  preferable  to  every  otlier  kimi  of  flesh-creating 
aliment.  As  mutton  is  preferable,  as  an  article  of  food, 
for  the  early  and  later  periods  of  life,  beef  is  the  most 
suitable  fur  youth  ami  middle  age,  both  because  it  re^ 
quires  more  mastication  in  tlie  eating,  and  also  for  its 
possessing  more  lasting  and  sustaining  properties;  lor, 
being  slower  of  digestion,  it  remains  longer  in  the 
stomach  as  a  supporting  agent.  —  See  Food. 

— a.  Consisting  of  the  flesli  of  bluck-caltle  or  neat-cattle; 
i.  e.,  of  the  ox,  bull,  or  cow. 

B©©r-©at©r,  n.  A  hearty,  well-fed  person;  —  so  called 
fi’om  the  nutritive  properties  of  beef. 

— [0.  Ir.  buffetier,  from  bnJJH,  a  side-boprd.]  A  name  pop¬ 
ularly  given  in  England  to  the  “Yeomen  of  the  Guard,” 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  English  sovereigns.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  this  term ;  but  it 
is  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
buffetier,  from  their  waiting  at  the  royal  table  on  great 
occasions.  They  were  first  constituted  by  Henry  VII. 
in  1485,  and  have  continued  a.s  a  royal  institution,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  costume,  to  the  present  day. 
iZool.)  See  Buphaga. 

B©©riii}^^  n.  A  term  used,  in  some  parts  of  England,  to 
denote  a  bullock  sufficiently  fat  to  be  slaughtered. 

B©©'-flow©r,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ophrys. 

B©©r-steak,  n.  A  steak  or  collop  of  beef  broiled,  or 
for  broiling. 

B©©f-8t©ak  Club.  The  name  of  a  convivial  and 
social  club,  founded  in  London  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  limited  to  60  member.s,  consisting  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen,  wits,  artists,  and  men  of  letters 
of  the  period.  It  flourishi-d  until  the  year  1867,  when 
it  became  extinct.  During  its  existence  of  ujiwards  of 
150  years,  it  comprised  on  its  roll  of  membership  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  English  history  and  lit¬ 
erature.  At  its  meetings,  the  club  invariably  dined 
off  beef-steak-s,  and  each  member  wore  at  his  button-hole 
a  silver  gridiron  attached  to  a  silk  ribbon. 

B©©f-f©a',  n.  {Med.)  An  infusion  of  beef,  much  used  in 
debilitating  maladies,  and  during  convalescence.  It  may 
be  made  as  follows  :  take  2]^  pounds  of  lean  beef;  cut  it 
in  small  pieces,  and  place  it  in  three  parts  of  water  in  an 
earthen  pipkin  ;  let  this  simmer,  but  never  boil,  until  the 
liquor  is  condensed  to  1}^  pints;  then  strain  carefully. 
It  ought  to  be  entirely  free  from  fat  or  grease. 

B©©f-'ivoo<l,  n.  See  Casuarina. 

B©©'-|rard©ii,  n.  An  enclosure  to  keep  hives  of  bees  in. 

B©e'-j»  lu©,  n.  See  Propolis. 

B©©lliv©,  (5e'//n’e,)n.  [Bee,  and  A.S.  house.]  A  case 
'or  box  in  which  bees  are  kept.  They  are  iisiiiilly  made 
of  straw  or  wood.  The  former  sub^tance  is  still  in  efeired 
by  some,  the  honey  being  liable  to  melt  in  wooden  hives 
during  hot  weather.  Glass  hives,  or  hives  with  glass 
doors  or  windows,  so  as  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
bees,  are  now  much  u.sed,  while  in  Greece  and  Turkey  the 
hives  are  principally  made  of  earthenware.  The  shape 
of  a  B.  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  it  is  considered 
of  importance  to  have  the  hive  so  constructed  as  to  be 
enlarged  above  or  below  at  pleasure.  B.  should  always 
be  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  flowers.  Honey 
made  from  heather-flowers  is  much  esteemed  in  Scot¬ 
land;  and  when  the  season  of  the  heather-bloom  comes 
on,  a  large  number  of  hives  are  removed  to  the  moors 
and  hills.  In  Egypt,  liives  are  removed  from  place  to 
place  on  the  Nile  in  barges,  in  order  to  reach  the  places 
where  particular  flowers  are  in  season.  B.  are  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  protected  with  ashed  or  straw  hood,  to  protect  the 
bees  from  the  rain. 

B©©'liiv©-liouA©.  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  to  small, 
round,  stone  huts  which  are  found  in  Ireland.  They  are 
very  rudely  built,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of 
the  most  ancient  architecture  of  the  island.  The  doors 
have  flat  tops,  and  are  wider  down  belgw  than  above,  as 
in  the  buildings  of  Kgypt.  When  a  B.-li.  is  found  alone, 
it  is  mostly  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  oratory.  This 
favors  the  notion  that  they  were  the  dwellings  of  the 
priests.  When  two  or  three  B.-H.  areclustere<l  togetlier, 
they  arc  usually  connected  l*y  a  passage,  and  are  olten 
iiiulergrouiid,  resembling  the  Piets'  houses,  or  earth 
huts,  louini  on  the  north  east  coast  of  Britain.  Ruins  of 
B.-H.  exist  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland. 

B©©k'iiiaii,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Dutchess 
co.,  14  Ill.  S.E.  of  Poughkeepsie,  watered  by  Fishkill 
Creek.  Pop.  1,486. 

B©©k'iiiaiitowii,  or  B©©k'inan,  in  New  Yorl-,  a 
post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  near  Plattsburg.  Pp.  of  township, 
2,552. 

B©©ld,  Bi©lc1«  n.  A  term  used,  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  to  denote  a  place  of  refuge  or  protec¬ 
tion. 

B©©'l©r*s  Station«in  r/ryinia,  aP. O.of  Marshall  co. 

B©©'-lin©,  n.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  one  place  to 
another,  like  the  conree  of  a  b«*e's  flight. 

B©©rz©bub,  (“The  Prince  of  the  Devils,”  Matt.  xii. 
24.)  (Script.)  This  name  i.s  derived  fn>ni  Baal-zebnh, 
an  idolatrous  deity  among  the  Ekronites,  signifying 
lord  of  Jiie.s,  fiy-haal,fy-god  :  whose  office  was  to  protect 
his  worshippers  from  being  tormented  by  the  gnats  and 
flies,  with  which  that  region  w;is  infested.  It  is  some¬ 
times  written  Beel  zebue,  wliicli  signifies,  probably,  the 
dung-god.  'I'he  Jews  seem  to  have  applied  this  appella¬ 
tion  to  Satan,  as  being  the  author  of  all  the  pollutions 
and  abomiimtioiis  of  idol-worship. 

B©©'-iiia»t©r,  n.  One  who  keeps  bees. 

B©©'m©rvill©,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 
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Roo'mol,  n.  See  Bemol. 

ISoo'-iiiotli,  n.  (Jioof.)  See  Wax-motr. 

Been,  (6m.)  [A.  S.  Oeon.]  The  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  Ite. 

Beer,  n.  [A.  S.  6«or,  6#^**,  barley  ;  Oer.  6i>r;  Fr.  6iere. 
See  Ale.]  A  lennentiMi  licjuor  which  has  not  iinderginie 
the  process  of  dislillatiun,  prepared  from  any  of  the 
cereals,  as  wheat,  beans,  pesis,  &r.,  but  cliiefly  from  bar¬ 
ley  flavored  with  hops  and  other  hitter  iihjredients. 
The  constituents  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  IS.,  ale.  porter, 
Ac.,  are  the  same,  differingonly  in  tlie  ipnintity  of  water, 
or  in  color,  from  the  malt  being  more  or  less  charreil  in 
the  kiln-drying. — Nearly  all  seeds  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  starch;  an<l  when  they  begin  to  gerjuiiiate,  a 
pe<-uliar  nitrogenous  substance,  called  t/ui.s/oAr,  is  tbrrned. 
This  product,  acting  as  a  ferment,  converts  the  starcli 
into  sugar.  This  process  is  called  maltiuy.  and  the  suti- 
sequent  partial  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  is 
called  6r<?u>t«9.  The  two  processes  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  together.  In  malting,  the  barley  is  first  placed 
in  a  large  tank  or  trough,  and  water  is  then  run  in,  uniil 
there  is  sufticient  to  cover  the  grain.  The  barley  then 
absorbs  the  water,  and  sw’ells  up  ;  tlie  amount  of  water 
absorbed  showing  the  excellence  of  the  barley.  After 
remaining  in  the  trough  for  about  forty  hours,  the 
water  is  drained  off,  and  the  grain  is  tljrown  out  on  the 
floor.  It  lies  in  a  heap,  or  couch,  ns  it  is  called,  for 
tw'enty-six  hours.  During  this  time  more  ot  the  super¬ 
fluous  water  drains  away,  and  the  gr.tin  rises  almut  ten 
degrees  in  temperature.  This  is  cau.sed  by  tbe  incipient 
germination  of  the  barley.  A  primitive  stem  and  little 
rootlets  begin  to  appear.  This  process  is  technically 
called  swc'iting  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises 
high  enough,  the  partial  germiuatiou  is  stopped  by  a 
process  called  Jiooring.  The  warm  grain  is  spread  along 
the  floor  to  a  depth  of  15  inches,  and  is  reix  ateilly  turned 
and  re-turned  with  spatles  over  a  larger  sp  ic<%  until  the 
layer  is  only  six  inches  deep.  Aft<T  umlergoittg  this 
process,  in  which  tlio  radicles  attain  their  greate>t 
length,  the  grain  is  removed  to  a  drying-kiln,  and  stil)- 
mitted  to  various  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the 
quality  of  malt  required.  During  the  heating,  the  cor/<- 
or  shoots,  <lrop  off;  they  are  af  erwards  separ.iteil 
from  the  grain  by  wire  sieves.  (Soo  M  vlt.)  Thu  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  malt,  known  under  the  names  of 
anther,  and  browu,  can  be  produced  fri*m  Ibe  same  kind 
of  barley  by  varyitig  the  heat  of  the  <lrying-kiln.  Pale 
ni.ilt  is  produced  atthe  proper  temperature;  amber  malt 
is  slightly  scorched:  and  brown  malt  is  scorched  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  kiln  will  permit.  Pale,  amber,  or 
brown  malt  is  selected  according  as  the  beer  is  to  be 
pale  ale,  bn>wu  ale,  or  porter.  Before  1730  the  ordinary 
malt  liquors  in  Lon<lon  were  ale,  heer,  and.  twnpenntj. 
It  was  a  common  custom  to  call  for  a  tankard  of  three 
thread.*, —  meaning  an  equal  mixture  of  three  kind.s  ot 
malt  liquor.  Tliis  was  very  troublesome  to  the  pulilicau  ; 
and  a  brewer  named  Harwi*od  invented  a  beverage 
Vr'liich  uniteil  the  flavors  of  beer,  ale,  and  twopenny.  It 
was  calleil  ejitire,  or  the  entire^  butt',  and  as  it  was  a 
healthy,  nourishing  liquor,  very  suitable  for  porters  and 
working-men.  it  received  the  name  oX  porter.  In  brew¬ 
ing,  tlie  malt  undergoes  six  processes:  1.  the  grinding: 
2.  the  mashing,  or  infusing  with  hot  water;  3.  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  the  worts  with  hops;  4.  the  cooling;  5.  the  fer¬ 
menting;  6.  the  clearing,  storing,  Ac.  In  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  the  dried  malt  is  ground  into  a  coarse  powder. 
"Wiien  ground  into  fine  powder,  it  is  liable  to  coagulate 
into  heaps,  while  undergoing  the  secotnl  operation, 
namely,  the  maslung  with  hot  water.  Tins  is  conducted 
in  a  large  receiver,  called  a  mash  tun,  made  with  wooden 
staves  and  hoops.  Water  previously  heated  to  100^ 
Fahr.in  a  copper,  is  run  into  this  m.ash-tun,  aini  the 
crushed  malt  is  shaken  into  it  until  there  is  sullicientto 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  water,  when  thoroughly  stirred 
up.  either  with  long  poles  or  with  stirrers  workeil  by 
machinery.  l)ia*<tas«j,  whicli  wasslightly  formed  during 
the  process  of  fermentation,  is  at  this  period  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  again  developeil,  and  the  starch  coutairied  in  the 
grain  is  rapidly  converted  into  gre.pe  sugar.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  water  falls  to  140°  Kihr.,  a  fresh 
supply  of  water,  at  190°  Fahv.,  is  ad»l<‘d  to  the  mixture; 
after  remaining  from  two  to  three  hours  ou  the  malt, 
the  water,  w'hich  assumes  a  very  sweet  ta^te,  is  run  oil 
into  a  vessel  called  an  underbach.  Tliis  running  is 
termed  the  first  mash,  ainl  the  tun  is  filled  up  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  hot  water,  called  the  second  nnisli;  these 
two  mashes  are  afterwards  run  together.  Ihe  mixed 
fluids  in  the  underback  are  called  the  sweet  tvnrts.  In 
order  to  brew'  a  definite  quality  ol  beer,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  brewer  should  prepare  liis  worts  in  a  regular 
manner.  The  (piantityof  saccharine  matter  present  is 
ascertained  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  .Sf/cc6a» 
roinete.r,  similar  in  principle  to  tlie  hydrometer.  (See 
SaCch.arometer.)  When  the  sweet  worts  arc  reduced  to 
the  proper  strength,  they  are  pumpeii  up  from  the  un- 
dcrbiick  into  a  covered  l)i>iler,  when  they  are  boiled  for 
some  time,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  hops. 
When  the  boiling  is  complete,  the  hops  are  drained  off. 
anil  the  boiled  wort  is  set  to  cool  in  large  shallow  pans 
or  vats,  and  is  then  ready  for  fermentation.  For  this 
purpose,  the  wort  is  run  into  fermenting-vats,  a  certain 
quantity  of  yeast  Ixdng  added.  W  hen  termeiitation  law 
proceeded  sufticientlv  far.  it  is  stopped  by  skinuning  oft 
the  surface  froth,  until  tlie  beer  stops  working.  Ihe 
beer  is  now  run  into  vats,  or  casked  info  casks,  and 
nothing  remains  to  complete  the  operation  but  tbe  fining 
process  whicli  is  effected  by  adding  to  the  beer  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  acid  beer.  ^ 
a  substance  sold  which  is  more  frequently  adulterated 
than  beer.  Large  quantities  of  ipiassia  are  annually 
imported  for  no  other  purpose  tlmii  to  replace  hops  in 


the  manufacture  of  bitter  ale.  Adulteration  of  beer  has 
of  late  become  so  sy>tcmatized,  that  there  are  men  who 
make  a  regular  trade  of  beer  doctoring.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  ingredients  used  for  this  purpose  may  be 
reckoned  quassia,  gentian,  and  wormwood,  to  give  bitter 
ness;  ginger,  orange-peel,  and  caraway,  to  impait  pun¬ 
gency  ;  alum  and  blue  vitriol,  to  enable  the  beer  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  frothy  head;  cocculus  indicus,  mix  vomica,  and 
tobacco,  to  intoxicate;  and  salt,  to  promote  thirst.  The 
natives  of  Abyssinia,  and  many  tribes  of  Africa,  brew 
beer  from  inillei-seed,  and  also  from  tlio  seeds  of  the 
Poa  aht/.^sinica.  Millet-seeil  is  also  used  as  a  source  of 
brewing  beer,  by  the  inliabitantsof  the  lower  Ilinialaya, 
the  Grim  Tartars,  and  the  natives  of  Sikkim.  Long 
before  the  landing  of  the  Spanish  in  Soutii  America, 
tlie  Indians  brewt^d  maize-beer,  orcAiVa;  it  is  still  made 
by  them,  and  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  unagree¬ 
able  acid  taste.  —  Of  all  the  kinds  of  beer,  L.vger,  g.  r., 
is  decidedly  the  favorite  one  in  most  of  our  States. 
Under  this  name,  therefore.  JS.  will  be  examined  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet.  —  See  also  Ale;  Cooper;  Porter;  Stoit; 
Spruce-beer,  Ac.  Capital  employed  in  brewing  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1877  is  stated  to  be  $200  (K)b,un0  ;  wages  paid 
yearly,  $15,000,000;  govt,  tax,  annually,  $10,00(>,o0t). 

Be<*r,  [Heb.,  “a  well.”]  (Script.)  A  station  of  the  He¬ 
brews  in  Moab,  where  God  gave  them  water. 

B<‘4^rl»'llooiii.  or  Birb'oom,  (  Virabhuyui,  the  “  land  of 
liiToes.”)  A  dist.  of  Hindostan,  British  presidency  of 
Bengal,  lying  cliiefly  between  Lat.  23°  26' uinl  24°  26' 
N.,and  Lon.  80°  and  88°  E  :  liavingN.the  dist.ofBhau- 
gulpoor,  E.  Moorshedabad  and  Nuddea  ;  S.  Burdwan  and 
the  Jungle  Mehals  ;  and  W.  Ramgur.  Area,  3,>‘T0  sq.  m 
It  is  hilly,  covered  with  jnngie,  and  but  thinly  inliabiied. 
Prod.  Coal,  iron,  rice,  sugar,  and  silk,  jhiii.  towns. 
Soory,  Nagnre,  Serampoor.  Pp.  abt.  1,000,000. 

Beer  <’re«‘k,  in  Ind.,  Jay  co.,  flows  into  the  Wabash. 

Beer'-lioiif«ie,ti.  A  house  or  tavern  where  beer  is  sold. 

Bee  Ritl^e,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Beers,  in  Ptnnsylvania,  a  post-otficeof  Allegh.tny  co. 

Beersliebsi,  (beer-she'ba,)  [Ileb.,  the  ‘‘Well  of  the 
Oath.”J  (Anc.  Geoy.)  A  city  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Hebron.  Few  places  have 
been  noticed  in  history  during  so  many  centuries  as 
Beer-sheba.  Abraham  called  that  place  Beer-sheba,  be¬ 
cause  there  they  sware  both  of  them,  when  he  made  a 
covenant  with  Abimelcch.  And  Abraham  planted  a 
grove  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.  {Gen.  xxi.  14,  31.)  About 
B.C.  1804,  Aliinudecli  went  to  Isaac  from  Gerar,and  they 
sware  one  to  another;  and  it  came  to  pass  tlie  same  day, 
that  Isaac's  servants  came  and  told  him  concerning  the 
well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him,  we  have 
found  water.  And  ho  called  it  Sheba;  therefore  tbe 
name  of  thocity  is  Beer-sheba  unto  this  day.  {Gen.  xxvi. 
2ii,  il3.)  The  town  that  afterwanls  rose  here  was  first 
assigned  to  Judah,  and  then  to  Simeon.  Here  Samuel 
established  his  sons  as  judges.  It  was  a  seat  of  idolatry 
in  tlie  time  of  Uz/.iah.  Atter  the  captivity.  It  was  re¬ 
peopled  by  the  Jews,  and  continued  a  large  village  many 
centuries  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  Dr.  Robinson 
found  its  site  at  Bir-es  Seija,  on  the  border  of  tlie  great 
desert  soutli  of  Canaan — tlio  ruins  of  a  small  straggling 
city,  and  two  deep  stone  wells  of  excellent  water,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  stone  troughs,  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
great  antiquity. 

Boers'vUle,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  on  the 
Western  Ibrk  of  White  River. 

Beer'y,  a.  Of,  or  re>embUug  beer;  bemused  by  beer; 
as,  he  is  a  heeri/  cn.stoiner. 

Bees,  (St.)  ]Iea<l.  a  promontory  on  the N.W.  coast  of 
England,  being  the  most  W.  point  of  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  about  3  in.  S.  of  Whitehaven.  Lat.  54°  30'  55" 
N.;  Lou.  3°  37'  24"  W.  There  is  a  light-house  here,  333 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Beeslia.  (he'sha,)  n.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onler 
(Sruminaceer,  nearly  allied  to  the  Bamboo,  Init  differing 
from  it  in  having  the  seed  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  jiericarp. 
Two  species  are  known,  both  natives  of  the  E.  Indies. 

Bees'loy‘s  Point,  in  New  Jersey, a  post-otfice  of  Cape 
May  co. 

Bee^'liOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Spree.  18  m  S.W.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Man/. 
Cloth,  linen,  beer,  leather,  Ac.  Pop.  4.704. 

B<‘e'«40ll,  in  Indiana,  a  po.st-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Beo  Knrin;^,  in  Kentucky, ».  P.  0.  of  Edmonson  co. 

BooJ*t*iiijfS,  (also,  but  incorrectly,  written  Biestings.) 
[A.  S.  heoiiting,  bysting ;  Ger.  beesl;  Du.  6i<sL]  The  first 
milk  yielded  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

B<»o^s'-wax,(6c^'^^></^•.^,)  n.  {Chetn.)  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  this  useful  substance,  obtained  from  the 
lioneycomh  after  the  expression  of  the  honey,  is  a  true 
animal  seiTction  ;  for  bees  feed  on  sugar  only,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  deiiosit  it  in  large  quantities.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  B.-  ir.  is  a  tough  solid  yellow  substance,  hav¬ 
ing  a  specific  gravity  of  0'96,  and  fusing  at  about  145°. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  slices,  it  becomes 
bleached;  but  nitric  acid  is  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Chlorine  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  is  eliminated  in  suffocating  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid 
when  the  wax  is  burned.  Wax  consists  chemically  of 
niyricine,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  cerine,  a  crystal¬ 
line  substance  slightly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol ;  and 
ceroleine,  which  is  dissolved  in  C(dd  alcohol.  The  pro¬ 
cess  for  bleacliing  wax  is  simple  but  tedious.  The  wax 
is  cut  in  pieces,  melted,  and  agitated  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  very  dilute  sulpliuric  aci<l,  whicdi  facilitates  the 
separation  of  impurities.  When  perfectly  clean  and 
bright,  it  is  sliced  by  a  cuttiug-inacliine  into  very  tliin 
sheets,  and  exp<*8ed  to  light  and  air  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  during  whicli  time  it  is  remelted  once  or  twice. — 
See  Candles;  VEaETABLE  Wax. 


(Med.)  Wax  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparations,  entering  into  nearly  all  the 
kinds  of  ointments  and  plasters,  and  some  few  of  the 
cerates,  in  the  Pharmacojiada.  Its  active  principle  is 
attributed  to  tlie  white,  crystalline  substance  called 
cerine.  There  are  two  kinds  of  B.-  W.  in  the  shops,  the 
natural  yellow  cerajlava,  and  the  white  c^ro  alba.  The 
latter  is  ol'taineil  by  bleaching  the  former. 

Boet,  n.  [Du.  biet;  Ger.  Lat.  beta.]  (Bot.)  The 

common  name  of  ihe  genus  Beta,  q.  v. 

Bootliovoii,  Ludwig  Von,  (6a-^o'rom,)  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  musical  compo.sers  of  modern  times,  was  B.  at  Bunn, 
in  1770.  His  genius  was  very  early  displayed,  and  his 
musical  education  was  begun  by  his  fatlier,  ami  continued 
by  the  court  organi.'<f  who  introduced  him  to  the  works 
of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel.  He  soon  attenipteil  com¬ 
position,  and  showed  womleiful  facility  in  imj)iovisation. 
About  1790,  he  settled  at  Vienna,  where  Mozart  quickly 
recognized  hi.s  marvellous  jxiwers.  When  about  40  years 
of  age,  he  was  attacked  with  deafness,  wliich  became 
total,  ami  lasted  through  life.  He  became,  graihially, 
the  victim  of  morbid  irritability,  and  hopeless  melan¬ 
choly,  ending  in  confirmed  hypochondria,  and,  finally, 
dropsy  and  delirium.  He  continued  to  compose,  however, 
long  after  he  had  ceased  to  bear  himself  play,  and  re¬ 
ceived  homage  and  honors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  D., 
unmarried,  at  Vienna,  in  March,  1827.  The  works  of  B. 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  every  variety  of  style — orches¬ 
tral,  cliamhernuisic,  pianoforte,  and  vocal  music.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  opera  ol  liuelio;  the  orato¬ 
rio  of  the  Mount  of  Olive.*;  the  cantahi  Adelaide;  Sin- 
fontx^  Eroica  (Heroic  Symphonj');  Sinfonia  Pastorale, 
(I'astoral  Symphony);  Cnncerftt  in  C  Minor;  Sonata 
PathHique. ;  and  the  ^nata  with  Funeral  March.  Vast 
power,  intense  passion,  and  infinite  tenderness  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  all  his  compositions,  wliich  abound  no  less  in 
sweetest  melodics  than  in  grand  and  complicated  har¬ 
monies.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Scblosser,  Von 
Seyfried,  and  others;  and  an  Eiiglisb  translation  of  his 
Letters,  by  Lady  Wallace,  was  published  iu  1868.  A 
statue  of  B.,  by  IlUlmel,  was  erected  at  Bonn,  in  1845. 

Beetle,  (bi'tl,)  n.  [A.  S.  bed.  or  bytl.  from  beatan,  to 
beat;  from  but.]  An  instrument  to  beat  with.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  a  heavy  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  mullet 
or  rammer  used  to  drive  sbmes  into  pavements,  Ac. 

*•  They  are  as  shards,  and  be  their  beetle."— Shaks. 

— n.  [A.  S.  6tVe/.  probably  from  61(077,  to  bite.]  (Zool.)  This 
term  is  commonly  used  to  designate  thu.se  insects  which 
are  covered  by  a  strong  horny  substance;  tbe  abdominal 
jmrt  of  the  body  boing  protecteil  by  two  sheaths  under 
which  the  wings  are  folded.  Hence  the  term  is  synon- 
ymou.s  with  Coleopteha.  q.  x). 

— V.  a.  To  use  the  instrument  calle<l  a  beetle. 

— r.  t.  Tojut;  to  be  prominent;  to  bang  over. 

“  Each  beetling  rampart,  and  each  tower  sublime.'*—  IVordswortK 

Bee'tle-brow,  ti.  An  overhanging  or  prominent  brow. 

Bee'tle*l>rowcd,  a.  Haring  prominent  brows. 

•*  Enquire  for  the  beetle-lrow'd  critic." — Swift. 

Boe'lle-hoad,  77.  A  stupid,  obtuse  fellow. 

Bee'tle*lioado<l,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a  beetle; 
stupid ;  obtuse. 

“  A  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave."— iTafcs. 

Boo'tlo-stook,  77.  The  handle  of  a  !>eetle. 

Beet  ling,  n.  (Man/.)  A  process  applied  to  cotton 
shirting,  in  which  the  yarn  is  so  treated  as  to  give  the 
cloth  a  hard  appearance,  in  imitation  of  linen.  It  was 
first  employed  upon  linen  shirting.  A  number  of  wood¬ 
en  stampers,  placed  in  a  row',  strike  upon  the  cloth  as  it 
passes  under  them,  producing  the  effect  required. 

B^t^'towii,  in  BV.sco/i.'Ut?,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co.,  24  m.  S.S.E.  of  Frairie  du  Chien;  pop.  1,624. 

Beot'raco*  in  Iowa,  a  post-oflice  of  Appanoose  co. 

Boet'-radisli,  Beot'-ravc^,  n.  [Fr.  betterave.]  The 
re»l  beet,  Beta  vulgaris.  See  Beta. 

Boot'-root,  77.  See  Sugar. 

Booves',  n.pl.  See  Beef. 

Boe'ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bee  co. 

Befall',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  To  full  to;  to  happen 

to;  to  occur  to. 

— V.  t.  To  hajipen  ;  to  come  to  pass. 

“  Whatever  chance  befall 
‘Tifl  better  to  have  lov'd,  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all."— T'enny^on. 

BofTroi.  See  Belfry. 

Boiit',  V.  a.,  [be  and  fit.]  To  fit;  to  suit ;  to  be  suitable; 
to  become. 

“  Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  beflU  the  dark.'*— 

Bofit'tin;;, p.  a.  Fit:  suitable;  becoming. 

Boflat'lor,  v.  a.  To  flatter  much,  or  to  an  undue  extent. 

Bollow'er,  v.  a.  To  scatter  or  rain  over  with  flowers, 
or  with  pustules,  Ac. — Hobbes. 

Bf^foaiii',  V.  a.  To  foam  over;  to  cover  with  foam,  (r.) 

Bofo;fft'e<I,  {be-/ogd\)  a.  To  be  involved  in  a  fog. 

Bldbol'.  V.  a.  to  fool ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  delude. 

“  Men  befool  themselves  infinitely."— -SoutA. 

Before',  prep.  [A.  S.  befnrn,  or  be/oran.]  Near  the 
lore  part;  iu  front  of;  as,  to  stand  before  the  fire. 

“  Who  shall  go 

“  Before  them,  in  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire."  —  Milton. 

_ In  advance  of;  previous  to;  anterior  to. 

“  Before  this  treatise  can  become  of  use."  —  Swift. 

— In  pi'pference  to :  prior  to;  superior  to,  in  dignity,  or¬ 
der,  &c. ;  as,  “The  eldest  son  is  htfnrr.  the  younger  in 
succession.”  In  presence  ol :  in  sight  of;  face  to  face. 

'•  See  we  fall  before  thee! 

Prostrate  we  adore  thee."  —  Vrydtn. 

—In  the  power  of;  noting  tlio  riglit  of  choice. 

“  And  all  the  year,  htfort  thee  for  delight.”  —  Dryden. 

Before  the  beam.  (lYaval  Arch.)  An  arc  of  the  hori»o» 
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comprehended  between  a  line  which  crosses  a  ship's 
length  at  right  angles,  and  some  object  at  a  distance 
before  it;  or  between  the  line  of  the  beam  and  that 
point  of  the  compass  which  the  stem  points  to. 

Btf<yre.  the  wind.  {Nau(.)  In  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
so  as  to  be  impelled  by  its  full  force.  —  WnrceMtr. 

Bofore',  adv.  Further  onward;  in  front;  on  the  fore 
part. 

And  that  which  was  hefort,  came  after.*'  —  Butler. 

— In  time  preceding;  sooner  than  ;  hitherto. 

You  tell  me.  mother,  what  I  knew  before. 

The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore.”  —  Dryden. 

Bofore'-oitod,  a.  Cited  previously. 

Bt'iore'liaiKl,  adv.  In  a  state  of  anticipation;  pre¬ 
viously;  antecedently;  often  followed  by  wdh. 

”  Quoth  Hudibras,  I  am  beforehand 

In  that  already  trifA  your  command.'’  —  Eudihrat. 

— At  first;  by  way  of  preparation;  preliminary. 

'•  When  the  lawyers  brought  extravagant  bills, 

Sir  Roger  used  to  bargain  befitrakand."  —  Arbuthnot. 

— a.  In  an  accumulative  state  us  regards  wealth  or  pro¬ 
perty. 

“Stranger's  bouse  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much  beforehand.  ' 

Bacon. 

Before '•mentioned,  a.  Mentioned  before. 

Before'tiiiie,  ctr/r.  Aforetime;  formerly;  of  old  time. 

Befort,  or  Belfort,  {he'for,)  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
former  dep.  Haut-Uhin,  on  the  Savoureuse,  88  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Colmar.  It  is  a  strong  place,  and  was  fortified  by 
Vauban.  It  resisted  successfully,  for  several  montlis,  a 
formidable  German  army  in  1870.  and  did  not  sur-mder 
till  after  the  close  of  tlm  war.  B.  has  manufactures  of 
imnortance.  Pop.  8,911. 

Befonl',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  be/i/lan.]  To  make  foul,  to  soil; 
to  pollute. 

Bofrec'Kle,  v.  a.  To  freckle;  to  cover  with  various 
spots. 

Befriend^  v.  a.  To  favor;  to  act  as  a  friend  to. 

••  Brocher*servants  must  befriend  one  another.”  —  Sicift. 

Bofriend'moiit,  n.  Tlie  act  of  befriending,  or  being 
a  friend  to. 

Befriniffo',  v.  a.  To  decorate  as  with  a  fringe ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  Iringe. 

“  Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  flutfring  in  a  row. 

Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  aud  Soho.”  —  Pope. 

Befiirrod,  {bp-/crd\)  a.  Covered  with  fur. 

Bejr,  «.  [Turk,  beg.]  8ee  Bey. 

Beg,  V.  a.  [Sw.  bpgfera.,  to  ask.  to  crave;  Ger.  hpgehren.'\ 
To  ask  or  supplicate  in  charity;  to  ask  earnestly;  to 
crave,  solicit,  petition,  supplicate ;  to  entreat  for. 

“  See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  flattery.”  —  Young. 

—To  take  anything  for  granted;  to  assume  without  evi¬ 
dence  or  proof. 

'*  We  have  not  begged  any  principles  or  suppositions. "—Rumet. 

— r.  1.  To  ask  alms  or  charity;  to  practise  begging;  to 
live  upon  alms. 

“  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.”  —  Luke  xvi.  3. 

Be;C,  (Boujjli,)  a  small  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim, 
adjoininsr  Lough  Neagh:  length  4  ni.,  breadth 

Bo';;a.  Bi|;:'^'alt,  n.  [Hindoo,  A  land-measure 

of  Bengal,  equal  to  about  a  third  of  an  acre. —  Malcohn. 

B^'g’a,  Cornelius,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter  of  cattle 
and  landf^cape  subjects,  b.  1620.  lie  was  one  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  Adrian  van  Ostade.  D.  1064. 

Be;;‘aii'«  imp.  of  Begin,  q.  v. 

Be;i’ar<l,  {he^g'di'^.)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  3  m.  N.W,  of  Guingamp ;  jiop.  4,6n0. 

Be^X’eiii',  V.  a.  To  deck  or  adorn  with  gems,  or  as  with 
gems. 

“These  lonely  realms  bright  garden  isles  begem.”  —  Shelley. 

Bogof',  V.  a.,  {imp.  bkgot,  begat;  pp.  begot,  begotten.) 
[A.  S.  brydan. —  and  ,«7<’fan.  to  get.]  To  get  or  gnin: 
to  obtain;  to  attain.  Specifically,  to  procreate;  to  gen¬ 
erate. 

“  'T  was  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  begat."  —  Dryden. 

— To  cause;  to  produce,  as  an  effect. 

“  Love  is  begat  by  fancy,  bred 
By  ignorance,  by  expectation  led.”— ^ranvtite. 

Be^fOt'ter,  n.  One  who  begets,  procreates;  a  sire;  a 
father. 

*'  No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  hegHter, 

But  if  the  son  tights  well,  and  plunders  better.”  —  Dryden. 

Beff'sahlo,  a.  Which  may  be  begged. 

Beg^'j^ar,  n.  One  who  begs:  one  wiio  lives  by  begging: 
a  suppliant:  a  petitioner.  There  must  nece.ssarily  exist 
in  every  country  certain  persons  who  have  not  the 
means,  ability,  or  perhaps,  the  will,  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  themselves,  and  who  are  thus  dependent  for  subsist¬ 
ence  upon  the  charity  of  others.  'J'hese  coTistitnte  the 
poor;  when  they  have  to  solicit  charity,  they  are  beg¬ 
gars.  The  laws  of  several  of  the  U.  States  punish  bog¬ 
ging  as  an  offence. 

— One  who  assumes  what  he  does  not  prove;  as,  “These 
shameful  be.ggarn  of  principles.” —  TiHohon. 

• — V.  a.  To  reduce  to  beggary;  to  impoverish. 

“  The  miser  with  heav’n.  .  .  .  cheaply  wipes  his  score. 

Lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  bastes  to  beggar  more.”  —  Gay. 

—To  exhaust;  to  deprive. 

“  For  her  own  person. 

It  beggar’d  all  description.’’  —  Shake. 

Bosr'srar-braf ,  n.  A  begtrar's  child  ;  a  child  that  begs. 

Bog’'}£‘arlin«‘!HH.  n.  The  state  of  being  beggarly: 
meanness  of  living;  poverty. 

Bog’^ffarly,  a.  Like  a  beggar;  mean;  contemptible: 
extremely  poor:  in  the  con'lition  of  a  beggar. 

“  The  beggarly  la.st  doit.”  —  Cowper. 

—Produced,  or  occasioned  by  beggary.  —  Webster,  (r.) 


Begr'g'arly,  a'fr.  Meanly;  indigently;  despicably. 

**  Hath  be  revealed,  that  it  Is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly  t  " 

Hooker. 

Boff'a’ur  niy Xoiarli'bor.  n.  (Game&.')  An  easy  game 
at  card.s,  played  chiefly  by  children.  The  whole  pack  is 
dealt  out  to  two  players, and  the  cards  are  held  with  the 
backs  upward;  each  player  then  turns  up  a  single  card 
in  turn.  When  yon  play  an  ace,  your  adversary  must 
give  you  four  cards;  tlnee  for  a  king,  two  hiv  a  queen, 
and  one  for  a  Knave;  and  when  the  requisite  miniber 
are  laid  down,  you  win  the  trick,  and  place  the  cards  so 
won  at  tlie  bottom  of  tliose  in  your  hand.  II,  however, 
your  opponent  turns  up  an  honor,  while  paying  for  that 
whicli  you  have  previously  paid,  yon  must  i)ay  tor  it  in 
H  similar  manner,  according  to  its  value,  and  so  on  until 
the  cards  ot  one  or  the  other  are  exhausted.  The  player 
who  first  exhausts  his  adversary's  hand,  and  gets  all  the 
cards  into  his  own,  is  said  to  b>gg<ir  his  neighbor. 

Boa:'g’ar‘s-lico,  n.  {Bot.)  The  prickly  fruit  or  seed  of 
certain  plants  (as  some  species  of  Kdonnspermum  and 
Cyni»gl»ssum)  which  fasten  on  the  clothing  of  those  who 
pass  by  them. —  Webster. 

B<‘jr's'a*’y<*  State  of  a  beggar,  of  one  in  extrenie  in¬ 
digence;  poverty  in  the  uinu*st  degree. 

My  virtue  then  shall  be, 

To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary.”  —  Shake. 

Besrliards,  Bonnards,  {heg'hards.)  n.  pi.  (Bed. 
Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  several  religious  orders,  as  well 
as  heretics,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  Wiis  p'obahly 
first  uscmI  to  describe  tliose  half  monks  of  the  third  order 
of  St.  Francis,  who  arose  in  the  11th  century.  They 
must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  later  sectaries,  a  branch 
of  the  FraticeUi.  comleinned  by  the  15th  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  that  of  Vienna,  1311-1312.  Tliis  mistake  was  so  often 
made  at  the  time  tliat  Pope  John  XXI.  or  XXII.,  by  a 
decretal,  declared  tlie  last-mentioned  to  be  execrable 
impostors,  and  in  no  way  connecteil  wit.h  the  B.oX  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis.  Mosheim  shows  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  Old  German  word  beggen,  ot  beggeren, 
to  la  g,  with  the  word  hard  subjoined:  that  it  signified, 
to  l>eg  earnestly  and  heartily;  and  he  accounts  by  this 
derivation  lor  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  it 
was  applied  to  so  many  orders  and  sects.  The  subject  is 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion  from  the  many  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  of  different  authorities.  The  B.  disap¬ 
peared  about  tlieeini  of  tlie  14tli  century. 

Ba^liar'iiii,  or  B.agir'mi,  in  Central  Africa,  a  country 
divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Bornon  in  the  W.  by  the 
Shari  or  Grand  Iliver.  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake 
Tsarl,  and  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Waday  kingdom.  It  extends 
southward  to  about  10®  N.  Its  greatest  lengtli  is  about 
240  m.;  breadth  150;  and  general  elevation  about  1,000 
feet  above  tlie  sea.  Hirers,  Benuwe.  Logon,  and  Shari. 
According  to  Dr.  Barth's  Travels  tn  Central  AfHca,  the 
soil,  partly  composed  of  sand,  and  partly  of  lime,  pro¬ 
duces  the  grains  and  fruit  common  to  that  region.  The 
inliabitants  are  generally  pagans,  but  Mohammedanism 
has  been  introduced  among  them.  They  are  physically 
superior  to  the  neighboring  races,  the  women  being  es- 
pe<'ially  handsome.  The  Sultan,  tributary  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bornou,  is  absolute  in  his  owu  dominions.  Cap. 
Mesna.  P-^).  about  1.5iK),000. 

Bo$j;;il4l%  V.  a.  To  overlay  with  gold  or  giltling. 

Bo^’iii^v.  t.  (imp.  began  :/)/).  begun.)  [A.S  gynnan, 
aginnan,  and  brginnan,  from  the  root  gin,  gen,  or  ggn; 
Gr.  ginomai,  to  ct>mi*  into  being,  to  be  or  become.]  To 
be  or  become;  to  lake  rise;  to  come  into  existence  ;  to 
commence. 

••  Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 

WheQ  wild  ia  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  do  the  first  act ;  to  take  the  first  step ;  to  commence 
any  action  or  state. 

“  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness  : 

But  thereof  comes  in  ibeeud  despondency  and  madness.” 

fYordeworth 

— V.  a.  To  enter  upon;  to  commence;  to  originate. 

“  They  have  been  awaked,  by  these  awful  scenes,  to  begin  reli¬ 
gion.”  —  Watts. 

— To  trace  from  anything,  as  the  first  ground. — Johnson. 

“  The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God.” —  Locke. 

The  person  who  begins;  one  in  his  ru¬ 
diments;  one  who  first  enters  upon  anything;  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person;  a  tyro;  a  young  practitioner. 

Beg'iil'liill^.  n.  Tlie  first  cause,  act,  state,  or  origin. 

“  Wherever  we  place  the  beginning  ot  motion.”  —  Swift. 

—That  wliich  is  first ;  cominencemeut:  entrance  into  being. 
“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  Gen.i.  1. 

—Tlie  first  ground,  materials,  or  rudiments. 

“  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end."  —  Shake. 

Bo;2:in'iiin^le^s,  a.  With  no  beginning ;  having  no 
beginning. 

Be^’ir<r.  v.  a.  {imp.  begirt,  begirded;  pp.  begirt.)  [A.S 
hegyrdan,  —  he  an<l  gyrdan,  to  gird.  See  Gird.]  To  gird 
round  about:  to  bind;  as,  with  a  band  or  girdle.  To 
surround;  to  encompass ;  to  enclose;  to  encircle. 

“  Abroad  begirt  with  men.  and  swords,  and  spears, 

His  very  slate  acknowledging  his  fears."  —  Prior. 

B«‘{S’'lorl>oe‘,  n.  [Turk.,  from  beg,  p],  hegle.r.  Pee  Bet.] 
Formerly,  in  th*^  Turkish  empire,  the  titleof  tlie  gover¬ 
nor-generals  of  the  provinces.  They  were  next  in  rank 
to  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Bt‘K’'l€‘rbes;Iic,  n.  The  province  governed  by  a  beg- 
ierbeg. 

noo  'le.vs,  in  Kentucky,  apost-offi  -e  of  Perry  co. 

BojfiiJiW*  i5r-wrtu/,)  r.  a.  To  bite;  to  gnaw;  to  eat 
away;  to  nibble  largely  :  to  corrode. 

“  The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul.”  —  Shake. 

Bog-one  !  interj.  [be,  imper.  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  gone, 


participle  of  P'0.]  Get  you  gone!  gohencel  Awayl  Do- 
part  I 

*'  Begone  /  dull  Care,  I  prithee  begone  from  me." 

Musical  Companion,  1687. 

Begonia*  (be-go'ni-a,)  n.  {Bot )  A  gonusof  plants. order 
Beynnitioce.  The  species  are  natives  id  tropical  regions, 
but  many  are  now  cultivated  in  all  countries  as  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  The  leaves  are  obliijueor  unequal, (more 
developed  on  one  side  of  the  midrib  than  on  the  other,) 
and  are  often  richly  tinged  witli  crimson.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  and  grow  in  cymes.  The 
young  stems  and  leaves  of  tlie  species  B.  malabarica 
and  tiiberosu  are  used  as  pot-herbs  in  the  countries 
wliere  they  grow  wild.  Of  tlie  numerous  species  which 
adorn  our  conservatories,  B  aryyrostiyma  and  discolor 
are  perhaps  tlie  most  l»eantitul.  B.  discolor,  or  two- 
colored  i^.,  is  a  rhinese  species,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  very  rich  crimson  of  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  short  and  broad. 

Beg<>iiia'ce2e*  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants. alliance 
Cucurbitales.  Di.ag.  Dry  fruit  and  placentie  projecting 
and  meeting  in  the  axis.  Herbaceous  plants  or  succu¬ 
lent  nnder-shrub.s,  with  an  acid  juice;  the  B.  have  per¬ 
fectly  unisexual  flowers,  with  a  superior  calyx,  gener¬ 
ally  colored  pink,  consisting,  in  the  sterile  flowers,  of 
from  two  to  four  pieces, aud  iu  the  lertile  flowers  of  from 


Fig.ZZ2.  —  BEGONIA  MALABABirA. 

1.  Fertile  flower.  —  2.  Fruit.— 3.  The  same,  cut  through  horl* 
rontally. — 4.  Seeds. — 5.  One  seed  magnified. — 6.  The  same,  cut 
through  to  show  the  embryo  in  its  natural  position  in  the  albumen. 

five  to  eight.  The  stamens  are  numerous;  the  style 
simple;  the  stigmas  three,  often  forked,  and  having  a 
wavy  or  twisted  appearance.  These  latter  originate 
from  a  three-cornered,  three-celled  ovary,  containing  a 
multitude  of  little  seeds,  which  changes  to  a  thin-sided 
capsule  with  three  extremely  unequal  wings.  The  leaves 
are  always  more  or  less  unequal-sided,  and  have  highly- 
develnpnd  membranous  stipules  at  their  base.  They  are 
chiefly  found  in  tropical  countries,  particularly  in  Asia 
and  America.  The  order  has  only  159  species  in  3  gen¬ 
era,  the  typical  one  being  the  Begonia,  q.  v. 

BegorecS',  a.  [6e  and  gore.]  Besmeared  with  gore  or 
blood. 

Begot',  Begot'ten,  pp.  of  Beget.  Procreated;  gen¬ 
erated. 

“  But  base  begotten  on  a  Theban  slave.”— Z>ryden. 

Begreane'.  r.  a.  [l>€  and  grease.]  To  grease ;  to  anoint, 
dauii.  or  soil  with  grease,  or  any  unctuous  matter. 

Begrime',  r.  a.  To  make  grimy;  to  soil  with  dirt  much 
impressed:  to  bespatter  with  smut. 

“  As  Diana's  visage  Is  now  begrim'd,  and  black 
As  my  own  face.” — Shake. 

Begrim'er,  n.  A  person  who  begrimes  another. 

Begrudge',  v.  a.  To  grudge:  to  envy  the  possession  of. 

Beg«tielir,  (beg-sher'.)  a  river,  lake,  and  town  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Asia,  prov.  of  Karnmania.  The  lake  is  about  20 
m  long,  and  from  5  lo  10  broad,  containing  many  small 
islands.  It  is  snpposi'cl  to  be  the  ancient  Caralites. 

Begta'stli,  n.  A  religious  order  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
wliieh  had  its  origin  in  the  14tii  cent.  The  name  is  be- 
lleveil  to  be  derived  from  that  of  a  celebrated  dervish, 
Hadji  Begtash.  to  whom  also  the  order  appears  to  owe 
its  institution.  The  membi  rs  use  secret  signs  and  pass¬ 
words  as  means  of  recogniti«>ii,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
d<»ne  by  the  Masonic  orders,  some  of  them  indeed  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  identical  with  those  of  freemasonry.  .Al¬ 
though  numbering  many  thousaiicls  of  influential  per¬ 
sons  in  its  ranks,  the  society  does  not  appear  to  exercise 
any  material  influence  iu  the  religion  w  politics  of  Tur¬ 
key. —  Ch.  Encycl. 
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Beguile,  r.  a.  [he  guile.  See  Guile.]  Toim- 

pose  on  by  guile,  artifice,  or  c/'aft ;  to  delude ;  to  deceive. 

“  Aadoftea  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears,’  — Sftaik*. 

—To  elude,  evade,  or  cheat  by  craft,  or  artifice. 

“  Whea  misery  could  beguile  the  tyraut's  rage.  ’— 

—To  wile  away ;  to  pleasantly  ;  to  amuse. 

“  With  these  sometimes  she  doth  her  time  beguile  ; 

These  do  by  tits  her  phantasy  possess." — cfir  J.  Daviee. 

Begllile'lllOllt,  n.  Act  of  beguiling  or  deceiving. 

Beguirer,  n.  a  person  who,  or  anything  which,  be¬ 
guiles,  evades,  or  deceives. 

Bcgiiil'iiigly,  In  manner  to  beguile  or  deceive. 

Begitilt'y,  v,a.  [6/»and5rai7/y.]  To  make  guilty,  (o  &  r.) 

Bogltiiiage,  {bd'gpen-dzfi\)  n.  [Fr.;  Ger.  B^guiuenhda- 
.ser.J  A  convent  of  Beguinos. 

BegJiiiie.4,  Begut'tje,  n.?»/.  [Vr.]  {Eccl. 

Hist.)  An  order  of**  praying  ladies,'’  as  Mosbeim  styles 
them,  which  rose  in  the  Netherlands,  and  spread  through 
France  and  Germany  during  the  12th  and  I3ih  centuries. 
They  were  pious  women,  virgins,  or  widows,  whoforme<i 
themselves  into  societies,  under  the  direction  of  a  su¬ 
perior  of  -their  own  sex.  The  first  establishment  of 
which  any  record  remains  was  at  Nivelles,  in  Brabant, 
founded,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1207,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  in  1’224.  They  soon  became  so  im- 
merons  that  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  ‘2.0U0  Beguinos  in 
Cologne  and  its  neighborhood,  about  the  year  l2Bi. 
They  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  where  they  devote  themselves  to 
attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  young 
females. 

n.  A  title  given  in  India  almost  exclusively  to 
sovereign  ladies,  princesses,  or  other  females  of  the 
highest  rank. —This  term  is  sometimes  .satirically  ap¬ 
plied,  in  Knglish  society,  to  a  wealthy  lady,  whether 
European  or  Hindoo,  who  visits,  or  comes  to  reside  in, 
England. 

Bp^uii\  pp.  of  Begin,  7.  v. 

Bcliabaii\  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Pars,  in  a  fruitful 
country,  about  3  in.  E.  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aragian.  ib/).  about  10,U00. 

Bella  i  III.  See  Bkhk.m. 

Behalf,  (6  V01/',)  «.  [,\.  S.  hfhahban  —  6'*,  and  hahhan., 
to  have.  See  Behoove  ]  Need:  necessity;  profit;  con¬ 
venience;  advantage;  favor;  cause;  support;  account; 
sake  :  part ;  side. 

"  Ke  miglii  in  his  presence,  defy  all  .Orcadian  knights,  in  the 
behalf  oi  his  mistress's  beauty." — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Beliap'peii.  V.  u.  To  happen,  or  befall  to. 

Behar.  See  B^UAR. 

Behave*  (/>e-/idi»',)  t>.  a.  To  bold  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  govern; 
to  curry  or  bear;  to  comluct;  to  uiannge.  ^^Used  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun.) 

*•  To  their  wills  wedded,  to  their  error*  slaves, 

No  man,  like  them,  they  think,  himaelf  hehavet."  Sir  J.  Denham. 

.— h.  i.  To  act;  t«)  conduct  one’s  self;  as  to  have  beJiaved 
well  op  ill.  —  \y>bstpr. 

Behavior*  bt-hdv'i-er,)  n.  The  way  in  which  a  man  has, 
possesses,  or  demeans  himself  generally,  or  on  a  specific 
occasion.  Conduct;  deportment ;  demeanor  ;  manner. 

**A  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  bis  behaviour."  Sir  R.  Steele. 

(Lnw.)  Carriageof  one's  self,  with  respect  to  propriety, 
mor.ils,  and  the  requirements  of  law.  Surety  of  being  of 
good  B.  ia  a  larger  requirement  than  surety  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Behhehan*  (be'be.-han,)  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of 
Fars,  130  m.  from  Shiraz,  in  a  fertile  plain  ;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Behead*  {bi-heii\)  v.  a.  To  cut  off  the  head;  to  decain- 
tate  ;  to  shorten  by  the  head. 

Beliead'iii;^*  n.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  head.  See 
DeC\I’1T.\TI0.\. 

Beheld'*  pret.  and  pp.  of  Behold,  7.  v. 

Bc'lieiii*  Mkrtin,  a  celebrated  geographer,  n.  at  Nilrn- 
berg  in  1436.  lu  14SU,  he  went  to  Portugal,  accom¬ 
panied  Diego  Cam  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  along 
the  coast  of  .Africa,  and  rendered  valuable  8ervice.s.  In 
1492,  he  revisiteil  his  native  city  and  there  cunstructe«I 
the  famous  terrestrial  gltdie.  on  whii-h  are  traced  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  He  then  retnrne«l  to  P«»rtngal,  anrl  D.  at  Fayal, 
in  1506.  Attempts  have  beenmaile  to  prove  that  B.  W’as 
the  discoverer  of  America,  but  without  success 

B€*heiiiotti*  {he'hi-m<ith.)  ( Heb.,  beasts,  the  plural  of 
greatness,  for  the  Great  Beast,  or  the  M  aler-ox.]  {Scrip.) 
A  huge  amphibiiiUH  animal,  described  in./o5xl.  15^24.  It 
htis  been  identified  by  some  commentators  with  the  ele¬ 
phant,  but  more,  generally  with  the  hippopotamu.^,  7.  r. 

Beh'eiiie  Avid.  {Ohem.)  A  crystalline  fat  acid,  fusing 
at  170®,  foun<i  in  the  oil  of  Ben,  or  Moving  l  oU.i/era^  — 
the  ba.-5is  of  Macitssar  oil. 

BoheHt'*  n  [be,  and  S.  htese,  from  hatan.,  to  t-all,  name, 
or  command.)  Declared  will  or  order;  command;  pre¬ 
cept  ;  mandate. 

“On  high  behetta  bU  sngeU  to  and  fro 
Pass'd  frequent." — .Hilton. 

Behind',  [A.  S.  behindan.]  On  or  at  the  hinder 
part;  on  or  at  the  back  of;  in  the  rear  of;  following 
another;  posterior  to. 

••Which  he  bad  caused  bis  horsemen  to  take  6e*in<i  them  on 
their  horses."- A'noiies. 

— Bemaiuing  after;  left  after  the  departure  of. 

“  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind  ; 

Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind-  -“Shaka. 

—Inferior  to  in  dignity,  worth,  or  attainments;  as,  he  is 
behind  the  age.  ,  ,  ,  .  j 

—adv.  In  the  rear;  backward;  as,  to  look  behind  one. 

—Remaining;  not  yet  bnmght  forward,  or  presented. 

“  We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  all  the  particulars  before  us ; 
and  that  there  is  no  evidenoe  behind.'  —  Locke. 

—Past ;  backward,  or  posterior  in  time  of  order  or  succes- 
•ion. 
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Beliind'liand,  a.  [6«r^aVi^  and /mnd.]  In  arrears;  as, 
to  be  behindhand  in  one's  payments.  —  In  a  state  of 
backwardness;  as,  to  be  behindhand  with  work.  (Gener¬ 
ally  followed  by  with.) 

*•  Consider  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  balf-a-year  hehitidhand 
U'ith  the  fashionable  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  beyond  bis 
circumstances."  —  Spectator. 

Btdi'ineii*  or  Buhme,  J.vcob,  a  religions  mystic,  b.  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  Germany,  in  1575,  and  settled  as  a  shoe- 
iiiuker  at  Gdrlitz,  in  1595.  In  1610  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  works  in  which  lie  professed  to 
enjoy  a  revelation  of  inward  light  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  secrets  of  nature  ami 
religion,  lie  wa«  opposed  by  Gregorius  Richter,  pri¬ 
mate  (if  Gdrlitz,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Dresden, , 
but  eventually  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  d.  in 
1624.  The  Behmenites,  as  a  religious  sect,  may  be  said 
to  be  extinct,  but  B.  has  still  many  devoted  admirers  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to 
give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  system  of  B.  For¬ 
merly  his  doctrines  were  viewed  with  great  c<»ntempt 
by  all  but  his  own  immediate  followers;  but  latterly  this 
unlettered  ru.stic,  this  man  of  earnest  principle  and  |)ious 
h'-art,  has  come  to  occupy  a  high  place  aiuoiig  the  phi¬ 
losophers  of  his  country.  Hegel  places  him  at  the  head 
of  modern  speculative  philosophers,  and  Tieck  and  No- 
valis  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  writings.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maurice,  in  his  article  on  Moral  and  ^lehiphysical 
Philosophy,  (Encydopcedia  A/etropolitana,)  says,  “That 
his  obscurity  was  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  unac- 
({uaintance  with  scientific  language;  but  that  through 
it  all  may  be  traced  deep  thoughts  respecting  God  and 
man,  by  which  philosophers  might  be  greatly  profited.” 
After  Behmeii’s  death,  his  opinions  spread  overGermanj’, 
Holland,  and  England.  Hi.s  works  were  translated  into 
English  by  the  celebrated  William  Law,  of  Oxford. 
Henry  More  has  written  upon  the  views  of  Behmeii,  and 
it  is  said  that  many  autograph  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Behmcn  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Sfir  Isaac 
Newton. 

Bell'meiiites,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Disciples  of  the  ten¬ 
ets  of  Behmen,  7.  V. 

Bellii,  Aphra,  (6ain,)  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  Her  writings,  consist¬ 
ing  of  novels,  poiuns,  ami  plays,  were  relished  in  their 
day,  but  are  now  only  remembered  for  their  immorality. 
!).  16S7. 

Behold',  r.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  beheld.)  [A.S.  bthealdan, 
pp.  bdiealdeny  from  healdan^  to  hold.]  To  hold  or  keep 
the  eyes  fixed  upon;  to  look  steadfastly  on;  to  look 
upon;  to  view  ;  to  consider  ;  to  regard  with  attention. 

"  .Mao  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes. 

Behold*  hU  own  hereditary  skies.  ’  —  Dryden. 

— V.  i.  To  look;  to  direct  the  eyes  to  an  object;  to  direct 
or  fix  the  mind  or  atteiiiion. 

“  Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.’  —Pope. 

Bolioldeit*  {be-h^UVn.)  pp.  or  a.  Holden  or  bound  in 
gratitude;  obliged;  indebted. 

'■  Wherein  I  must  acknowledge  myself  beholden  to  you."  —Bacon. 

Beliold'er*  n.  One  who  beholds;  an  eye-witness;  a 
spectator. 

“  Was  this  the  face, 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  heholdere  wink?  Shake. 

Beliold'iii^^*  ppr.  Fixing  the  eyes  upon;  looking  on; 
seeing;  contemplating;  regarding  with  attention. 

Beholding  heaven,  and  feeliug  hell.'  —  Moore. 

Bchoii'ey,  i».  a.  [be  and  honty.\  To  make  sweet  with 
honey. 

Bolioof*  n.  [From  A.  S.  hehajian.  See  Behoove.] 

Need;  necessity;  advantage;  profit;  benefit. 

*•  Which  careful  Jove,  in  Nature's  true  behoof. 

Took  up.  and  lu  ht  place  did  reluctate. "  —  Milton. 

Behoove,  (5^-56u',)  v.  n.  [A.S.  behaJian.,\.o  be  fit.  to 
have  need  of;  Ger.  behuf^  allied  to  haben.,  to  have.]  To 
be  fit,  or  meet  for;  to  be  nee<irui,  or  necessary  for. 

•  But  should  you  lure  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 

Behoove*  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art."  —  rAomso»i. 

Bolioovo'flil*  a.  Useful ;  profitable;  advantageous,  (r.) 

'•  Madam,  we  have  culled  such  necessaries 
As  are  behooueful  for  our  state  to  morrow."  —  Shake. 

Boliove'.  Se«*  Behoove. 

Botiriii;;*  Vitu.s,  (bn'ring,)  a  Dane,  B.  1680,  entered  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Empress 
Catlierino  to  command  an  expedition  of  discovery  in  the 
Sea  of  Kamt?*chatkii.  lie  left  St.  Betersimrg  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  17’25,  ami  after  exploring  several  rivers,  travelled 
overland  by  the  way  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  Ok¬ 
hotsk,  then  ('rossed  over  to  Bolcheretsk,  and  arrived  at 
Niscliiiei  Kamtschatka-Ostrog.  Here  he  built  a  small 
lu)at,  and  sailed  on  the  20th  of  July,  1728.  ci^asting 
Kamtscliatka  till  he  reached,  in  .4ug.,  {67®18'  N.  Lat.by 
his  observations,)  a  cape,  which,  from  the  land  beyond 
it  trending  so  much  to  the  westward,  he  supposed  to  be 
the  north-easternmost  point  of  Asia.  In  this  conjecture, 
however,  as  ha-s  since  been  proved,  was  mistaken: 
the  point  reached  by  him  must  have  been  Serdre  Ku- 
men;  but  with  this  conviction  on  his  own  mind,  and 
the  approach  of  winter,  he  determined  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  he  returned  in  safety  to  Nischuei  Kamtscliatka. 
In  1733  betook  coiumaml  of  another  expedition,  fitted  out 
on  a  very  large  scale.  After  several  exploratory  excur¬ 
sions,  he  stationed  himself  at  Yakutsk,  directing  various 
detachments  of  his  officers  down  the  rivers  on  different 
points  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  1740  he  reached  Okhotsk, 
where  vessels  had  previously  been  built  for  him.  in 
which  he  sailed  for  Awatska  Bay,  where  he  founded  the 
present  settlement  of  Petropaulovski.  and  passed  the 
winter.  His  discoveries  to  the  northward  being  deemed 
eufticieutly  satisfactory,  he  was  now  directed  to  proceed 


to  the  eastward  towards  the  American  continent.  He 
left  Awatska  in  June.  1741,  steering  to  the  S.E.,  but  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  parallel  of  46®  without  seeing  land,  he 
altered  his  course  to  the  N.E  ,  and  on  the  18th  of  July, 
(having  been  forty -four  days  at  sea,)  he  descried  very 
high  mountains  covered  with  snow  in  Lat.  58*/^®  N., 
having  made,  according  to  his  reckoning,  50®  of  E.  Lon. 
from  Awatska.  He  now  followed  the  coast  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  but  his  crew  sutlering  from  sickness,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  return  to  Kamtscliatka.  when,  Nov.  3,  1741,  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  whicli  now  bears  his  name, 
and  D.  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month.  The  survi¬ 
vors  of  his  crew  reached  Kamtschatka  in  a  small  vessel 
whicli  they  built  from  the  wreck,  and  thus  some  ac¬ 
count  of  this  ill-fated  voyage  was  preserved. 

Bolir'iii^*<4  Island*  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Lat.  55®  22'  N.,  Lon.  166®  E.,  the  most  W.  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  It  is  90m.  long,  rocky  and  di'solate,  un¬ 
inhabited,  and  only  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the 
great  navigator  whose  name  it  bears,  breathed  his  last, 

Belir'iiig;*s  the  channel  which  separates  tiie 

N.E.  of  Asia  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  America,  and 
which  connetds  the  N.  Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
is  formed,  in  its  narrowest  part,  by  two  remarkable 
headlands,  the  extreme  points  E.  and  W.  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  to  which  they  belong:  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  American  coast,  in  Lat.  65®  46'  N.,  Lon.  168®  16'  E.; 
and  East  Cape,  on  the  shore  of  Asia,  Lat.  66®  6'  N., 
Lon.  169®  38'  W.  The  distance  between  these  two 
points  is  alKiut  36  m.;  but  N.  and  S.  of  them,  the  land 
on  both  sides  rapidly  recedes,  and,  on  the  N.  especially, 
it  trends  so  sharply  that  the  name  of  “strait”  is  nut 
very  applicable  to  any  part  beyond  the  capes  in  that 
direction.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  regard  it  extending 
along  Asia  from  Tchukotskoi  Nose,  in  64®  13',  to  Senlro 
Kumen  in  67®  3'  N.,  which  gives  it  a  length  of  400  m.; 
its  width  between  Tchukotskoi  Nuss  (173®  24')  and  Cape 
Rodney,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  America,  (166° 3'  W  .,)  is 
about  '250  m.  Shoal  water  appears  to  be  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  American  side.  There 
are  a  few  islands  scattered  here  and  there  abmg  the 
strait;  and  one  of  some  size,  St.  Lawrence  or  Clerke’s 
Island,  lie.s  at  a  short  distance  S.  from  its  entrance.  The 
temperature  is  low,  and  N.  of  the  two  capes  there  is 
always  a  store  of  ice  throughout  tlie  year.  Fogs  and 
hazy  weather  are  almost  perpetual,  and  the  strait  is 
frozen  over*every  winter.  This  strait  was  discovered 
in  1728,  by  Vitus  Bebriiig,  (7.  r.,)  but  the  complete 
results  of  the  discovery’  were  left  for  Capt.  Cook,  w’ho, 
ill  1788,  made  a  thorough  aiul  accurate  survey  of  both 
coasts.  It  may,  peiliaps,  be  interesting  to  know,  that 
a  Very  old  Japanese  map  of  the  world,  now  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum, Iay'8  dow  n  the  leading  features  of  this  strait 
w’itli  surprising  accuracy. 

Bei'la*  or  Bei.a,  an  inland  town  of  Beloocliistiin.  cup. 
prov.  of  Lus,  on  a  rock,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  i’oorally ; 
Lat.  26®  11'  N..  Lon.  66®  36'  hi.,  and  50  m.  N.  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean.  Itisaclean  and  tidy  town,  inhabited  mostly 
by  Hindoos. 

Be'iiig;*  p.pu-  [From  Be.]  Existing;  existing  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  state. 

— n.  Existence ;  a  particular  state  or  condition,  as  opposed 
to  non-existence,  or  mmentity. 

“  Tbee,  Author  of  all 
Fountaii)  of  Light.”~ifjIron. 

— A  person  existing;  any  living  creature,  whether  material 
or  spiritual,  actual  or  ideal. 

"  Ah  fair,  yet  false  I  ah  being  form’d  to  cheat 
By  seeming  kindness,  mixt  with  deep  deceit !  " — Dryden. 

— An  intelligent  or  living  existence  or  spirit,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  a  thing  without  life. 

— adv.  Since;  for  as  much  us;  inasmuch  as.  (r.) 

•‘And  you  have 

Declined  hfs  means."— ^enumont  and  Fletcher. 

Bei'ra*  a  province  of  Portugal.  —  See  Beyka. 

Beirani.  See  Bviram. 

Hoiroiit*  Beyriit.  See  Bevrout. 

Beit*  {bile,)  an  Arabic  word,  which  properly  signifies  a 
tent  or  hut,  but  is  likewise  employed  to  denote  any  edifice 
or  abode  of  men.  It  is  often  found  as  a  component  part 
of  proper  names  in  the  geography  of  those  countries 
that  have  beimme  subject  to  the  Arabs, as, 
i.  e.  “the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary.”  The  Hebrew;  word, 
corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Bed,  is  }>eih.  which  w© 
find  employed  in  a  manner  perfectly  iinalogou.s  in  the 
Old  Testament;  in  the  name  Bethlehem  (in  Arabic  Br}t- 
Xa/im,  or  ),  i.  e.  “the  house  ot  bread.”  The 

same  word,  Beth,  is.  in  Syriac,  still  more  extensively  used 
as  a  component  part  of  geognipliical  names. 

Beit-el-Fakih*  {bite-el-fa-ke,)  a  maritime  town  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  100  in.  W.  of  Sana,  on’  the  Reil  Sea.  This  place,  the 
hedtest  in  Tehama,  is  the  centre  of  the  Yemen  trade  in 
coffee,  pop.  10,000. 

Beith*  a  flourishing  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  county 
of  Ayr,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Paisley.  Manf.  Ci^ttons  and  mus¬ 
lins.  The  famous  Dunlop  cheese  is  made  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Fop.  about  6,{)00. 

Be  it  so.  A  phrase  of  supposition  or  anticipation,  equal 
to  suppose  it  to  be  so ;  or  (*f  permission,  as,  Ut  it  be  so. 

“  My  gracious  duke. 

Be't  ao  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace.’’— 

Beita'llah.  n.  [Ar.,  “house  of  God.-]  The  name  of 
the  temple  at  Mecca,  which  contains  the  Kaab.\,  m  r. 

Beja,  (baizh'ah,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  3B  ni.  from  Evora. 
It  stands  on  a  hill  and  is  snrronnded  hy  walls  flanked  by 
forty  towers.  Pop.  about  6.U00. 

Brjapoor,  (bf fa-poor,)  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deccan, 
llindostan,  comprised  pattlyin  the  British  dom.  and 
partly  in  tliose  of  tlie  Kii.iah  of  Sattara  and  tile  Nizam, 
and  cimtiiining  tlie  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  15®  to  18°  N.  Lat.,  and  between  73®  and  78“ 
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E.  Lon.,  havin^j  N.  prov.  Anningabad;  E  ,  the  same  prov. 
and  tliat  of  Hyderabad ;  tl»e  Toombuddra  and  W unla 
rivers;  and  W.,  the  Indian  Ocean;  lengtit,  320  in.,  by 
200  ui.  average  brea<lih.  Its  W.  districts  are  very  moun- 
tainon.s,  being  intersected  by  ti»e  W,  Ghauts.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Krishna,  or  Kistnah,  Tooiubudrlra, 
and  Beema.  Th  *  Krishna  is  remaikable  astbrming  the 
boundary  between  two  regions  in  winch  distinct  lan¬ 
guage's  ami  arciiitectiiral  characteristics  prevail;  N.of 
tljat  stream  the  Mahratta  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  ordinary  liouses  are  pitched  and  thatclit*<l ; 
S.  of  its  banks  tlie  C.inara  langusige  prevails,  and  the 
houses  are  fi  it-roofeci  and  thatched  with  mud  and  clay. 
The  Uamooses,  a  tribe  re.sembling  the  lower  castesof  the 
Mahrattas.  wirli  the  thievish  h.ibils  of  the  Bheels,  biit 
more  subdued  and  civilizcil,  inhabit  the  hills  joining  the 
Uhautsin  Sattara,  between  P(»onah  t»n  the  N.,  Coolapoor. 
and  Bi’japoor,  E  After  the  iHssolution  of  the  Bhainanee 
empire  of  tiie  I)i*ccan.  in  14<S9,  Adil  Sh  ih  established  in 
Ji.  a  ilynasty  which  la-st^d  till  16'^9.  The  c<junlry  was 
afterwards  ruled  by  the  >lahratlas.  and  after  li>ngyeiir8  of 
anarchy,  was  partially  8ul»jected  h}'  the  English  in  1818. 

BfcJVPooR,  (  17;ay<inM7-a,  “  tile  impregnable  city/*)  the  an¬ 
cient  cap.  of  the  above  prov.  under  the  BhamantM’  dynast.x . 
Is  11a  m.  S.E.  of  Sattara  L  it.  Bi®  46'  N.:  Lon  76®  47' 
E.  In  the  beginning  of  the  I7th  century,  it  was  a  city  of 
great  size  an*l  grandeur,  but  at  prcvsent  it  consists  merely 
of  an  immense  number  of  mosques,  4.C.,  XMtU  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  :^,0oo. 

a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Salamanca, 
and  4S  m.  S.  <»f  Salamancii  city.  Mtnf.  Woollens;  it  is 
also  famous  throughout  Spain  for  its  hams.  There  are 
mineral  waters  close  by.  Pop.  12,761. 

Bejaiiil'tlico,  r.  u.  [6<  and^aundt'ce,  q.  v.]  To  infect, 
or  infuse  with  jaundice. 

Bejos'uit.  V.  a.  [6'»  and  To  make  Jesuitical; 

to  initiate  into,  or  infect  with,  Jesuitism. 

Bejiim'blo,  v.  a.  [hf  and  jumble.]  To  make  a  medley 
of:  to  throw  into  confusion. 

Bo'kali«  n.  [Ileb.  Idea,  half  part,  from  6(U-a,  to  split.] 
{Script  )  A  half-shekel ;  in  weight,  five  pennyweights; 
in  money,Hbout  6  cents.  This  gum,  each  Isnielite  over 
20  years  old  wjw  obliged  to  pay  as  a  poll-tax  for  the  stT* 
vice  of  the  TtMiiplo. 

BeliO*  Chvri.es  Tilstone,  th.d.,  f.s..4.,  f.h.g.s.,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  geographer,  explorer,  and  author,  B,  in  Loudon, 
1800.  In  1S34,  he  published  Originei  BihUc(Z  \  or.  “  Re¬ 
searches  in  Primeval  History;”  oneof  the  first  attempts 
to  reconstruct  history  on  tlie  principles  of  the  young 
science  of  geology,  i^.'s  historical  upd  geographical 
etudies  of  the  East  led  him  to  consider  llie  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  Abyssinia  for  commercial  andotlier  intercourse 
with  Central  Africa;  ami  he  accordingly  pnxreeded  to 
Shoa,  in  S.  Abyssinia,  which  country  he  reached  in  the 
beginning  of  Isol.  Thence,  he  went  alone  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  where  he  exploreilGoi^am  and  tlie  countries  lying 
to  the  W.  and  S.,  previously  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  Europeans.  The  result  of  these  researches  was  pul>- 
lislied  in  A  Statement  of  Pact.%  Ac.  (1st  edit.,  Lond.  1S45). 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  there  appeared,  successively, 
from  his  pen,  An  Essog  on  the  yUe  and  its  Tributaries, 
(London,  1847:)  On  the  Sources  of  the  Xile  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  (1848:)  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile, 
(1849;)  and  Memoirt  Justificab'f  en  PthabiJitntitni  des 
Peres  Paez  et  Lobo,  (Paris,  1848.)  Among  his  other 
works  are,  On  the  OeographicaX  Distribution  of  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Abyssinia,  (Edin.  1849;)  and  The,  Sources  of 
the.  NiU,  vj'th  the.  History  of  Nilotic  Discovery  (London, 
1860.)  —  Dr.  B.  left  England,  in  Nov.  1865,  on  a  fruitless 
inis.sion  to  obtain  the  release  cf  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  Abyssinia  (q.  tO,  and  published  The  British  Oiplives 
in  Abyssinia,  in  1867. 

Bol,  {Myth.)  the  chief  idol  of  the  Babylonians.  —  See 
Ba\l. 

Belu'bor,  or  Rela'boiir,  a.  [5/.  and  Z^iW.]  To  ply 
with  diligence  or  assiduity;  to  employ  one's  self  care¬ 
fully  upon. 

“If  the  earth  is  6«ia6otir«<i  with  culture.  It  yieldeth  corn.'  Barrow. 

— To  beat  soundly;  to  thump;  to  cmlgel. 

••  He  sees  virago  Kell  hthibour. 

With  bis  owu  utatf.  bis  pe.accrul  neighbour." — SwifL 

Belace',  r.  a.  To  infiict  punishment  with  a  stnip;  to 
chastise  with  a  rope's  emi. 

Belair'4  in  Ge/trgia,  a  post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  10 
m  W.  of  Augusta. 

B^^l  Air.  in  Illinois,  a  village  ot  Clarke  co. 

Belair'.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 

Bol  Air.  in  Maryland,  a  township  and  post-village,  cap. 
of  Harford  co.,  22  m.  N  E.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  of  the 
township  6,660. 

Belnir'.  in  Smth  Carolina,  a  village  of  Lanca.ster  diet. 

Belair.  in  IVrmrm/',  a  prosperous  village  of  Orleans  co., 
on  Barton  River,  40  m.  N.  by  E  of  Montpelier;  pop.  387. 

Belain'.  V.  a.  To  beat  or  bang.  ‘  An  expression  used 
in  some  parts  of  England. —  Todd. 

Belaiiioiir,  (hei'a-nwOr,)  n.  A  flower,  but  of  what 
kin»l  is  unknown  —  \Ve.h.<iter. 

•*  Her  snowy  brows  like  budded  helamovrt."  —  Spenser. 

Bel  and  llie  Braffon.  (Erri.  Hist.)  The  name  of  an 
aptK'ryphal  and  nncanoniral  luM>k  of  Scripture.  It  was 
always  rejected  hy  the  Jewish  church,  and  is  extant 
neither  in  the  Hebrew  imr  Chaldee  language,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  so:  hence  St.  Jerome 
terms  it  the  fahl«  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.” 

Belat'ed,  a.  Late  in  time;  benighted:  too  late. 

Belat'ediie<iH,  n.  A  being  too  late.  —  Milton. 

Belaud,  (be-lawd',)  v.  a.  and  biud.]  To  laud,  or 
praise  highly. 

Belay'.v.a.  [ix*  and /ay.]  (Naut.)  To  make  a  rope  fast  by 
turns  round  a  pin  or  coil,  without  hitching  or  seizing  it. 


Belay^iiig‘-pln.  n.  (Naut.)  A  wooden  pin,  m.ide  of 
ash,  and  turned  in  a  lathe,  16  inches  long  and  1^^  iuch 
in  diameter  at  the  upper  end  ;  ii8e«l  fon4ielaying  a  rope. 

Bol'b^nd,  in  I^.nnsylvauia,  a  post-oflice  of  Luzerne  co. 

Bolbeys,  (6#7'6<^,)a  ti>wn  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  28  m  from  Cairo;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Botch,  (btlsh,)  V.  a.  [A.  b.  (leaican,  from  hrelc,  tlie  stom- 
acli ;  allied  to  bulge,  bilge.]  To  swell  or  heave  out;  to 
eject,  as  wind  from  the  stomach;  to  eructate. 

“  And,  when  they're  full. 

They  belch  us."  —  Shakt. 

— To  eject  violently  from  within  ;  to  cast  forth. 

“  .AH  heal  'n  appear'd 

From  those  dcep-ihroaicd  engines  belch'd."  — Milton. 

— iM*.  To  eji*ct  wind  from  the  stomach. 


•'  The  symptoms  are,  .  . 
bowels." — Arbuthnot. 


helchingi  and  distensions  of  the 


— To  is8ue  out,  as  by  eructation. 

“  The  waters  boll,  and,  belching  from  below. 

Black  sands  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw."— Z>r^den. 

Belch.  Belching,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  out  from 
the  stomach,  or  violently  from  within;  eructation. 

Bel'cher.  Sir  Edward,  F.R.s  ,  an  English  naval  otficor 
and  explorer,  n.  1799.  In  lb36  he  was  commissioned  to 
explore  the  western  coasts  of  America  and  the  Indies, 
and  was  absent  six  years;  during  which  time  he  liad 
sailed  around  the  w'orld.  On  liis  return  he  published  a 
Nai'rattve  of  his  voyage.  In  1>52,  he  commanded  the 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  brought ! 
home  the  crews  of  the  ice-bound  vessels,  Oct.  1864.  He' 
afterw’ards  published  'The  Last  tf  the  Arctic  Voyages, 
(London.  1865.) 

Bd'chor,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  post-office  of  M’ashington  co. 

Bcrchcrtowii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  post- 
townsliip  of  H.impshire  co.,  70  m.  VV.  by  S.  of  piston; 
pop.  2,428, 

Bclch'ite,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  22  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sara¬ 
gossa;  pop.  2,878.  Here,  on  June  18,  1809,  the  Sj»ariish, 
under  General  Blake,  were  completely  routed  by  the 
French  under  Suchet. 

Bd'clain.  Bd’duine.  n.  [Fr.  heVe,  fine,  or  handsome, 
and  dame..]  Originally,  a  good  dame;  now.  by  corruption, 
an  old  woman  ;  an  old  w  itch,  hag,  or  weird-like  w  oman. 
“  I  weep  for  woe,  the  teaty  htldam  swore." — Dryden. 

— Grandmother,  a  counter-equivalent  to  heUire,  grand- 
fatln  r.  (Poet,  and  R.) 

“  To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter." — Shake. 

Bd'clon.  in  Indiaua.  a  post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  on 
the  Waba-vh  River,  31  m.  W.S.W.  of  Fort  ^Vayne. 

Bel'dcii  vilic,  in  in’.sconsin,  a  post-villago  of  Pierce 
fo..  14  m.  E.  of  Prescott. 

Bdoayuer.  (be-lCg'r,)  v.  a.  [Ger.  helugem,  he,  by,  and 
tagern,  to  lay.]  To  surround  with  an  army;  to  blockade, 
or  block  up;  to  besiege. 

“The  TrrvjaD  C9tep,  tbeo  beleaguered  by  Turous  aud  the 
Lalio  j." — Dryden. 

Bdoa'g:noror,  n.  One  who  beleaguers;  one  w’ho  be- 
biege.s  a  ]>lace. 

Bdcct'urc.  v.a.  [he  and  lecture.]  To  administer  .a  lec¬ 
ture  to;  to  bore  with  uuwelcoiiiu  advice  or  reproof;  to 
lecture  frequently. 

Bdoo',  V.  a  [be  and  lee.]  To  place  on  the  lec,  or  in  a  po¬ 
sition  not  exp<»sed  to  the  wind.  —  Shnks. 

Bdf^ill.  {he'lem.)  a  town  of  Portugal,  2  m.  from  Idshon. 
It  is  historically  interesting  as  the  place  from  whence 
Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on  his  voyage  of  Oriental  dis¬ 
covery.  It  w;u»  taken  in  November,  1807,  by  the  French, 
the  royal  f.imily  of  !*ortugal  embarking  from  its  (juay 
for  Brazil  as  they  entered.  In  1833.  it  was  occupied  by 
Doin  Pedro’s  troops.  about  6,000. 

Be  lem.  in  Brazil.  See  I’ara. 

Be'lemiiife.  a.  One  of  the  Belemkites.  q.  v. 

Be'lemiii f n.  |Gr.  helemnon,  an  arrow'  or  dart.]j 
{I*(il  )  A  genus  of  fos.'^il  midlusca.  —  See  Belemnitip.*. 

BelemniC  i4lse.  n.  ;7.  {Pal.)  A  family  of  fossil  mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  class  Cephalopoda,  or  Outtle- 
fi-hes.  The  shell  of  tliese  animals 
consists  of  an  interna!  horny  pen,  as 
in  other  dibranchiate  cephaiopods  of 
a  spatuliforni  shape,  broad  in  front, 
narrow'  posteriorly,  and  provided  later¬ 
ally  with  two  small  wing-shaped  ex¬ 
pansions,  wliii  h  unite  posteriorly,  and 
ioi  iu  a  large  conical  cavity,  at  tlie  b(»t- 
tom  of  which  are  transverse  partitions, 
separating  the  whole  into  numerous 
small  chambers  iderced  laterally  with 
a  siphon,  an<l  containing  air.  This  pos¬ 
terior  portion  receives  externally  a  cal¬ 
careous  deposit  of  a  regular  conical 
shiipo,  mt)re  or  less  thick,  and  some¬ 
times  of  considerable  length.  It  U 
this  terminal  portion  that  is  generally 
called  the  Brlemnite.  It  is  sometimes 
10  inches  long,  which  indicates  that 
the  entire  animal,  w'ith  its  arms  out- 
stretcheil,  must  have  been  several  feet 
in  lengtli.  Tin*  spntuliform  part  with 
tlie  wings  is  called  tlie  guard,  ami  the 
chambered  coniral  cavity  is  calle<i  the 
phragmo-cone,  (a  septum  or  division.) 

The  object  of  this  structure  is  evi¬ 
dently  to  support  the  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  wlion  it  w'as  alive,  and  give  solidity 
to  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  being  di¬ 
vided  into  chambjTs  filled  with  air.  it 
was  light,  aud  llius  well  adapted  for 
supporting  it  in  the  water.  It  was 
bslged  in  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  body 
of  the  animal,  wliich  in  structure  must 
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have  resembled  the  recent  genus  Onychoteuthis,  and,  te 
judge  of  some  specimens  of  tlie  sliell,  must  have  been 
four  or  more  feet  in  length.  Nearly  a  hundred  spi-cies 
of  the  genus  Belemnite.s  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
ranging  from  the  lias  to  the  gault,  and  distributed  over 
all  Egypt.  The  phragmo-cone  of  the  belemiiite  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delicate,  and  usually  ow'es  its  jireservation  to 
the  infiltration  of  <  alcare<jus  spar.  The  guard  is  very 
variable  in  proportions,  being  sometimes  only  half  an 
inch  longer  than  the  phragmo-cone,  at  others  one  or  two 
feet  in  lengtli.  The  aiiimal.s  appear  to  have  been  gre¬ 
garious,  from  the  exceeding  abundance  of  their  remains 
in  many  localities,  and  to  have  lived  at  a  moderate 
depth  of  water.  Tlie  B.  is  popularly  know'n  under  the 
names  of  Si>ectrt-candie,  Arrow-head,  Thuiider-slone,  Tick, 
Prtrifud  finger,  Ac. 

Be'len,  in  New  Mezico  Territory,  a  post-office  ol  Va¬ 
lencia  co. 

Bolesin,  {hd'e-sis.)  a  Chalda'an,  who  raised  Arsaces  to 
the  throne  of  .Media,  f>r  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  Babylon,  u.  c.  770.  M’hen  Sardana- 
pains,  with  his  gold  a-nd  silver,  was  burnt  in  his  palace, 
B.  was  permitted  to  take  away  the  ashes,  aud  extracted 
tlierefrom  immense  treasures. 

Bol-esprit,  (6fc7'r^-pref'j  n.;  pi.  Beacx-esprits,  (hoTes- 
prec'.)  [Fr.  fine  wit.]  A  man  of  fine  spirit,  w  it, 

or  geiiiu.s. 

Bolew's  Creek,  in  Missoum,  a  post-office  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co. 

Belfasit  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ireland,  in  the  counties  Antrim  aud  Down,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  river  Lagan  with  Carrickfergus  Bay,  102 
III.  N.  of  Dublin,  and  78  S.E.  of  Londonderry,  It  is  after 
Dublin  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  Ireland. 
Tlie  houses,  mostly  of  modern  construction,  are  of  brick; 
the  streets  are  wide,  airy,  well-paved,  and  flagged.  There 
are  many  fine  religious  edifices  here,  while  of  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  the  principal  is  Queen's  College, 
opened  in  1849.  Numerous  literary  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions  flourish,  and  everything  about  bet<  kens  a 
wealthy  and  prosperous  stiite  of  things.  B.  is  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture.  This  trade  is 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  other  chief  brandies  of  industry  are  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  weaving,  iron  founding  on  an  exten.sive  scale,  and 
bleacliing.  There  are  also  print  and  chemical  works, 
oil,  alabaKiter,  and  barilla  mills,  tanneries,  felt  manufac¬ 
tories,  ship-building  yards,  Ac.  B.  has  railway  com unini- 
catioii  with  nearly  the  entire  country,  and  steam»iiip 
‘traffic  with  London.  Liver|>ool,  Glasgow,  and  FleetwiK»d. 
The  bay  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce,  being  safe  and  easy  of  access,  and  permitting 
vessels  drawing  16  ft.  water  at  neaps,  and  18  ft.  water  at 
spring-tides,  to  reach  the  quays.  The  imjiorts  into  B. 
annually  average $4i),()OU,(X><),  and  the  exports  $37,000,000. 
Pop.  174,394. 

Bolfajkt'«  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  18  m.  W.S.M'.  of  Fort  Madison. 

in  Maine,  a  sea  port,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
NVahlo  CO.,  30  m.  8.  of  Bangor,  and  30  m.tVom  the  ocean, 
at  tlie  head  of  Penobscot  Bay.  The  t»>wn.  pleasantly 
8ituate<l  but  indifferently  built,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  P.uisaggassas’^awakeag  River,  or  stream.  Vessels 
of  the  largest  class  may  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  tov\  11 
is  extensively  engt^ed  in  foreign  commerce  and  in  the 
fisheries.  Pop.  52TB.  Hist.  Belfast  /rom  1770  to  1875, 
hy  Joseph  Williamson  (Portland,  1877). 

BeDfast'y  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  60  in.  S.E.  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Genesee  River. 

Bolf»st'«  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Clermont  co. 

— A  village  of  Highland  county,  72  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  :  pop.  5u3. 

Bolf'nsit'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co.,  pop.  806. 

— A  post-ciffice  of  Northampton  co. 

Belliist,  in  Dnn.,  a  po.st-vill.  of  Marshall  co.,  pop.  1,011. 

BeTforcl,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Naan  co. 

Bel'fort,  in  France.  See  Befort. 

Bel'fry,  n.  [Fr.  beffna,  a  tow'er,  from  Celt,  he.reffreid  — 
ber,  to  carry,  ami  freid,  fear,  alarm ;  L.  Lat.  belfredus.] 
(Arch,  and  Mil.)  That  part  of  a  steeple  wherein  the 
bells  are  hung;  ami  more  particular!}'  the  timber-work 
by  which  the  bells  are  8upp«*rte<l.  —  The  name  seems  de¬ 
rived  from  that  of  an  old  warlike  ni.achine  called  the 
beffmi.  or  belfry,  used  in  milibiry  sieges  in  the  ancient 
and  medieval  times.  It  was  a  movable  tower,  as  high  as 
the  walls  of  the  besieged  (own.  The  object  of  such 
towers  was  to  cover  the  approach  of  troops.  Sometimes 
they  were  pushed  on  by  pressure,  sometimes  by  capstans 
and  rope.s.  The  highe^t  were  on  six  or  eight  wheels,  and 
had  as  many  us  twelve  or  fifteen  stories  or  stages  ;  but 
it  was  usual  to  limit  the  height  to  three  or  four  stages. 
They  were  often  covere<!  with  rawhides,  to  protect  them 
from  the  flames  of  boiling  grease  and  oil  directed  against 
them  by  the  besieged ;  and  there  was  a  hinged  draw¬ 
bridge  at  the  top.  to  let  down  upon  the  parapet  of  the 
wall,  to  aid  in  landing.  The  lower  stage  frequently  had 
a  ram,  while  the  others  were  crowded  with  archers,  ar- 
balisters,  and  slingers;  or  there  were  bowmen  on  all 
tlie  stages  except  the  top,  which  had  a  storming  or 
hoarding  party.  —  See  B.atterikg-ram. 

Beljfa?,  (V/'J<».)  (Hist.)  An  ancient  Celtic  people,  who 
originally  settled  in  Germany,  and  passed  at  an  early 
period  into  Gaul,  wliither  they  were  attracted  b}'  the 
superior  fertility  of  the  soil.  Ca?sar,  who  quartered  his 
legions  in  their  country  during  the  winter  b.  c.  64—66. 
describes  them  a.s  one  of  the  three  great  tribes  among 
whom  Gallia  was  distributed.  He  also  refers  to  a  nation 
of  Belgse,  as  inhabiting  the  southern  portions  of  Britain  ; 
hut  the  liistory  of  tliin  people,  and  its  identity  or  other¬ 
wise  with  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  same  name,  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  —  See  Belgium. 
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Belganm,  (W-^nv>m',)  a  stroncly  fortified  town  of 
Ilinilostan,  in  the  Britisli  presidencv  of  Bonibav  55  m 
.  of  Dharwar;  Lat.  15°  52'  N..  Lon  71°  42'  e"  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1S18.  /bp.  about  8,000. 

Mpl'jjartl.  a  bmn  of  I'russia,  prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  of 
a  circle,  16  m.  8  S.W.  of  L'oeslin,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Leituitz  with  the  Persante,  and  almost  entirely  sur- 
rmiuiled  by  water.  Manf.  Cloth.  Pnp.  5,447. 

Bol  ifiaii,  tt.  [See  Bei.gic.]  {G^og.)  Belonging,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands. 

— n.  \  native  of  Belgium. 

Belsrio,  (Ifl’ja-,)  a.  I  Lat.  Bdgiaif,—Btlg/r,  the  Belgians  [ 
Pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  the  ancient  pos- 

seesors  of  the  Low  Countries,  (now  the  Netherlands.; 

•  Unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old.  —  GoltUmitk. 

—PerUlniiig  to  Belgium,  or  the  Belgians,  or  their  lan¬ 
guage.  ^ 

Bel;E-loj4»AO,  (6W-jVyo'so,) Cristina  Trivulzio,  Princkss 
Di,  B.  in  Milan,  1SU8.  Devoted  to  Italy  and  liberty, 
8he  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  live  at  Milan  under 
Austrian  despotism,  and  took  np  h»*r  residence  in  Paris, 
where  she  bccttme  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  cultivutc)r  of  literature  and  art.  Sympathizing 
with  her  countrymen  in  tlieir  endeavor  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Austrian  yoke*  she,  in  1S47,  raised,  and 
equipped  at  her  own  exp.-nse,  a  cavalry  force  of  2<.K) 
men.  For  this  act  her  property  was  contiscatinl,  atid  she 
w:is  banishtHi,  whereuiK)n  she  retired  to  a  farm  in  Asi  i 
Minor.  Kventually  Iut  sentence  <»f  l>anishment  Wivs  re¬ 
voked.  The  princess  has,  of  late  years,  contributed  t<* 
the  Paris  and  New  York  press.  ‘Under  M.  Arago  slje 
studied  mathematics,  and  she  is  said  to  be  conversant 
with  the  Cliine-se  langtiage.  It  is  nmler-Ktood  that  she 
intends  to  publi.sli  a  volume  of  her  memoirs. 

Bel;;;io|o'HO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Pavia,  9 
m.  fcl.  of  the  latter  city,  and  2^1  S.S.K.  of  Milan.  It  is 
well  built,  hits  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  and  afinecjistlo, 
in  which  Francis  I.  spent  the  night  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  /^>/).  about -t.OOO. 

Belgium,  b^I'jr-ufn,)  a  kiiicdom  of  Europe,  situated 
beiwi'cn  France,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  Its  territory  is 
small  ji-s  Compared  with  the  great  European  States,  but 
the  important  po.sition  which  this  country  h;is  occupied 
in  the  political,  niilibiry,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
history  of  Europe  —  its  former  celebrity  in  manufiictures 
and  the  line  arts — and  its  pre^tent  rapid  progress  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  8i»cial  improvement,  give  it 
a  peculiar  iiitere.st.  B.  extends  from  4J®30'  tool®  30'  N. 
Lat ,  and  from  2®33'  to  6®  5'  K.  rx>n.  On  the  N.,  its  boun¬ 
dary  lino  is  formed  by  Holland;  oi)  the  E.  i»y  Prussia: 
on  the  S.  by  France;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 
The  general  outline  of  the  territory  forms  a  triangular 
figure,  of  which  the  louge.st  side  e.xtemls  on  the  French 
frontier,  from  a  point  midway  between  Fumes  and  Dun¬ 
kerque  to  one  9  m.  S.E.  of  Arlon.  or  5  K.  frmn  Longwy. 
The  gre.itest  length  of  the  kingdom  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
is  64  leagues,  or  about  193  Kng.  m. ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  42  leagues,  or  about  127  m. 
Divisi  *.NS,  Area,  and  Population,  down  to  1S6J: 


Provinces, 

Area. 

Eng.  sq.  m. 

Pop.  j  Capitala. 

Antwerp, 

1.0)4 

490,620  .Vntwerp.' 

i'landeri,  (E.) 

1,154 

855,504  Ghent. 

Flanders,  (W.) 

1.243 

66«**,102  Bruges. 

Hainault, 

1,430 

884.384  Mons. 

Brabant, 

1,J60 

884,531  Brus-els. 

Limburg, 

929 

203,009  Has.selt. 

Li^ge, 

i.iii 

580,277  Liege. 

Namur, 

1 ,397 

317.375  Narimr. 

Luxembourg, 

1,695 

212,560'  Arlon. 

Total, 

11,313. 

5ifl)t,362! 

These  prov.  formerly  constitute*!  the  duchy  of  Brabant, 
the  marquisate  of  Antwerp,  the  principality  of  Liege,  the 
seignenrie  of  Mechlin  (or  Malines),  the  comtes  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  Hainault,  Louvain,  and  Namur,  and  the  <luchies  of 
Limburg  and  Luxembourg.  —  Gen.  I)e8C.  The  N.  and  W. 
provinces  of  B.  may,  in  their  flatness,  fertility.  <lykes, 
and  c.itnals,  be  reg.tnled  as  a  continuati«>n  of  Holland. 
This  portion  of  the  king»iom  is  so  densely  peopled,  that 
it  presents  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of  <»ne  va.st 
continuous  village.  Tlte  S.  and  E.  prov.  have  an  oppo¬ 
site  character;  they  are  generally  more  thinly  peopJe<i 
and  less  cultivated,  an«l  exhibit  a  most  irregular, 
monntJiinous  surface,  with  marshy  tracts  of  land,  and 
ext**nsive  forests.  With  the  exception  of  the  hdly  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  S.  and  E.,  the  whole  territory  pre.sents  a 
series  of  nearly  level  plains,  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  delightfidly  *Iiver«iirte«l  by  woo«is,  arable  lands, 
and  meadows  of  brilliant  venliire,  enclosed  by  hedge¬ 
row  trees,  and  thickly  stuiMed  throughout  with  towns 
and  villages.  On  the  coast,  downs,  or  dunes^  of  fine  loose 
san*l  extend  from  Dunkerque  Jis  far  as  Holland.  In 
breadth  they  vary  from  I  to  3  m.,  and  rise  in  the  highest 
parts  to  40  or  50  fi.— Mount.  No  elevation  in  B.  is  prop¬ 
erly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  mountain;  a  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  the  chain  of  tlie  .\rdi»nnes  extends  in  a  N.E.  «li- 
rection  through  Luxeinlj<Mirg,  Namur,  and  Liege,  and 
forms  a  mountainous  crest,  which  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Meuse  from  th*)se  of  the  .Moselle.  Aimther  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  Ardennes  rises  parallel  with  this,  on  the  N. 
hanks  of  the  Sambre  and  .Meuse.  b»‘tween  .Mons  an*l 
Mae.strkdU.  The  highest  points  of  elevation  are  about 
2,200  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  oneof  these  is  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  celehrate<i  springs  and  town  of  Spa. — For- 
tsts.  A  space  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  B.  is 
covered  with  woods  and  forests.  Of  the  latter,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  those  of  Hainault,  Luxembourg,  Soignies,  and 
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St,  Hubert.  The  two  former  are  remains  of  the  once 
Immense  forest  of  Ardennes  All  the  common  trees  of 
Europe  are  abundantly  found  in  them.  Arboriculture 
is  funtered  with  assiduity,  and  government  laws  vigi¬ 
lantly  enforce  it.s  care  and  mauagemeiit. —  liivtrs.  B.  is 
oneof  the  best  watered  countries  in  Europe.  All  its 
streams  find  their  outlets  in  llte  Nurtli  Sea.  The  Scheldt 
in  the  W.,  and  the  Meu.se  in  the  E..  can  alone  be  prop¬ 
erly  denominated  rivers.  The  principal  ufiluents  of  llie 
Scheldt,  are  the  Deialre,  Lenne,  D^le,  i»eete,  Denier,  and 
Nethe,  oil  the  E. ;  and  the  Lys,  and  Durme.  on  the  W. 
The  Meuse  on  tlie  E.  is  joined  by  the  Smiioy,  Lease, 
Ourthe,  Vesdre,  &c.:  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Sambre,  Juiir. 
ami  several  smaller  streams.  The  total  length  of  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  is  962,740  metres.— (Vi/a.  The  climate  of  B. 
is  less  chilly  and  damp  than  that  of  Hidland ;  however,  it 
is  certainly  humid,  compared  with  that  ol  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  may  be  considered  as  very  similar  to  that  of 
England.  Tlie  number  of  rainy  days  averages  170.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  i.s  10-52  centigracles;  the 
temperattiro  of  the  hottest  month  is  2U®  30',  and  of  the 
coldest  0®  85';  difference  19® 5 1'. —  Minerals.  Considerable: 
coal,  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  marble, and  building-stoiies. 
In  coal  it  is  the  ricliest  country  in  Europe,  England  ex- 
cepleil.  Miil-dtoiies,  grintl-slones,  whet-stones,  ami  slates 
are  largely  exported, —  Min  Waters,  This  kingdom  pos¬ 
sesses  several  8i»rings  of  medicinal  mineral  waters,  as 
those  of  Spa,  (celebrate<i  tliroiigiiout  Europe.)  Chaud- 
lont  iiue,  .Morinionl,  audTongres. — Z>x~}l.  All  I  he  domestic 
auiui.dj  of  the  other  European  ctuintries  are  fouml  in  B. 
Flau.lers,  however,  is  noted  for  its  bree<l  of  draught- 
horses:  and  another  variety  of  this  animal,  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  C*»b,  is  a  valuable  breed. — Agric.  Although  culti¬ 
vation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  yet  about  l-12th 
of  the  wliole  surface  remains  still  intact ;  1-Sth  consists 
of  grjLss  lambs,  tlie  best  of  which  are  in  the  two  prov.  of 
Flamlers;  and  tlie  arable  lamls  occupy  one-half.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oat.**,  hemp,  fiax,  tobacco,  hups,  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  priKliicts.  comprise  the  leading  results  (*f  Belgian 
agriculture  Mmider,  too.  is  extensively  cultivated.  Ilus- 
bamlry  is,  in  gem  nd,  well  conducted  and  remunerative; 
the  farms  ar*.*  neatly  kept,  ami  ctunpm't,  though  small, 
rarely  exceeding  100  acres.  Cliicory  and  beet  are  being 
nii.sed  in  increjising  quantities,  and  the  fl.*x  crop  is  an 
object  of  the  great<*8t  care  and  attention. — Man/.  Wool, 
in  B..,  is  the  object  of  an  immense  industry  ;  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Verviers  ami  its  environs  alone  employ¬ 
ing  a  population  of  50,000  operatives.  Flannels,  serges, 
camlets,  carpets,  fl.tx  labric.s,  silks,  velvets,  and  lace  of 
the  finest di'scriptiiuis,  ribbons,  ho.'*iery,  hats,  paper, &c., 
&c.,  are  most  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on.  The 
w*»rking  of  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  is  very 
imp*)rtHnt;  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  fire-arms,  and 
locomotive  engines  being  an  especial  feature  of  the 
metallurgical  industry  ot  B. —  (.hmmerce.  The  foreign 
tra«lc  of  Belgium,  resembling  that  of  France,  is  offi¬ 
cially  divided  into  general  commerce,  including  the 
sum-total  of  all  international  mercantile  intercourse, 
and  special  comprising  such  imports  as  are 

consumed  within,  and  sucli  exports  as  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in,  the  country.  During  tlie  three  years  1865-7, 
tlie  general  commerce  of  B.  averageil  $5,0tM),O00,0(X)  in 
value,  rather  more  than  half  of  which  sum  was  repre¬ 
sented  l»y  imports.  The  special  commerce,  during  the 
same  period,  averaged  $280,009,000  in  value;  rather  more 
than  one-half  again  w;us  represented  by  imports.  In  the 
export  market  of  Belgian  pro<lucts,  France,  as  in  the 
imports,  t.tkes  the  first  place.  'The  international  com¬ 
merce  «'f  the  kingdom  is  chiefly  carric*!  on  by  toreigners: 
and  the  quantity  of  shipping  belonging  to  natives  is 
comparatively  small,  and  is,  moreover,  declining.  In 
1867,  the  total  number  of  vessels  was  but  112,  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  t*»nnage  of  39,729.  Coal  (the  chief  ba-ris  of  in¬ 
dustry)  is  exporte*!  t*)  the  annual  average  quantity  of 
4,000,000  t*»ns,out  of  an  estimated  total  yiehl  of  11,500,000 
tons.  'The  imports  from  the  U.  Stages,  for  the  year  1869, 
Were  valued  at  $35,061,000;  against  exp(»rt»,  $6,369,0(X). , 
In  the  same  p*'riod  there  cl*‘are*l  for  tlie  U.  States,  from 
Belgian  jiorts,  an  aggregate  tonnage  (in  foreign  and 
American  bottoms)  *>f  42.1'. 8 :  an*l  vice-versa,  87,723  tons. 
Raiheays.  The  Belgian  railroads  show  a  total  length 
of  lines  openea  in  1875,  of  2,150  Eng.  m.  In  B.,  the  State 
is  a  great  railway  pr*ipriet'»r,  and  the  State  ^lilway  is 
the  largest  source  of  national  revenue.  It  was  the  first 
Work  of  the  kind  ever  underlakeu  by  a  government,  or 
oil  so  great  a  scale  by  any  proprietary.  In  1844,  the  en¬ 
tire  it*ngth,  560  kilometres,  was  c«uuph*ted.  In  1866,  it 
produce*!  to  the  State  .a  net  reven  ue  of  ^1,290,000.— Oi«a/s. 
'The  Jengih  of  the  canals  in  this  kingdom  nnmuuts  t*) 
460,-220  metres,  which,  witii  the  962,746  metres  of  navi¬ 
gable  rivers,  hirm.s  a  total  inland  nuvigati'Ui  of  1.422.966 
metres,  or  854  m.  —  Inhah.  'The  Belgians  liave  bei-n  sue- 
ce.ssively  siil'jected  to  tlie  influence  of  so  many  difiereiit 
governments — French,  Austrian,  Spanish.  Dutch  —  that 
they  posse.s.s  no  distinctive  or  p'*culiar  national  character. 
'The  apathy  and  persevering  industry  of  the  Dutch  is 
blended  with  the  vivacity  an*!  self-a.Hsurauce  of  the 
French,  without  pro*Iucing  an  agreeable  compound.  The 
Bidgian  burghers  have  always  displayed  a  passionate 
fonilne.ss  for  social  liberty — an  impatience  of  control  that 
embroiled  them  with  their  rulers,  and  involvetl  them  in 
ruinous  disasters  during  successive  centuries.  The 
wealthy  deniz**u8  of  the  cities  liave  very  generally 
mlopted  the  language,  fashions,  dress,  manners,  and 
amusements  of  the  French.  Tlie  Belgians  are  jiassion- 
alely  fond  of  music  an*l  dancing,  as  is  evidenced  even  in 
the  carillons  of  their  numherle.s.s  churches. —  Religvat 
and  hMucation.  'The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed 
by  nearly  the  entire  population.  The  Protestants  do 
not  amount  t«»  13,(X>0.  while  the  Jews  scarcely  number 
2,000.  The  fullest  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  expression 
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of  religious  opinions  and  the  choice  of  modes  of  worship. 
B.  contains  6  Komau  Catholic  dioceses;  the  clergy  4>f 
which  receive  from  the  national  treasury  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $718,180;  the  Protestant  Church,  $8,926;  the 
Jews,  $1,880;  and  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  $2,035. 
E*Iucation  is  far  from  being  generally  diflused  aniong 
the  people,  although  much  progress  towards  it  has  been 
made  within  the  List  10  years.  Educutiim,  which  was 
compulsory  under  the  Dutch  government,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  1830.  Tlie  proportion  of  the  educated  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  estimated  at  3"  per  cent. — imiU  anv  Oov. 
According  to  the  charter  of  1831.  J5.  is  a  “constilutional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  nionarchy.  ’  The  legi.-Ia- 
live  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Chamber  ol  K*p- 
reseiitatives,  and  the  Senate.  The  riiyal  succession  is  in 
the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  pi  imogeniture.  The 
kings  pers<in  is  declared  sacred;  and  his  minlsteis 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  govirnment.  The 
represeiitativoB  or  deputies,  and  the  senators,  are  chosen 
directly  hy  all  citizens  paying  a  small  amount  of  direct 
tuxes  ;  they  are  elected  lor  4  yeai>,  and  their  number  is 
in  the  pr(»portion  of  one  senator  fi*r  two  deputies.  The 
Executive  Government  consists  ol  6  depariments,  viz: 
Foreign  Affairs;  Justice;  finance;  Public  Morks;  Mar; 
anti  thcdiiterior. — Fin.  The  public  budget  estimates 
for  1875  were  based  upon  a  revenue  of  243,032,600  fr. 
(or  $48,606,520);  and  an  expenditure  of  238,281,441  fr. 
for  $47, (>56,288).  The  public  debt  in  1877  amounted  to 
(nominal  capital)  $225,000,000.  This  is  being  reduced, 
annually,  by  about  $1,400,000.  B  has  no  floating  debt. 
Army  and  Navy.  Tha  actual  standing  ai  my  amounts  to 
as  follows:  Inlantry,  56,510  ;  Cavalry,  8,202;  Artillery, 
6,700;  Engineers,  ifcc.,  2,266;  Total,  73,718  men,  and  152 
guns.  The  standing  army,  on  the  war-looting,  is  to  be 
increased  to  100,090  men.  'The  army  is  formed  by  con¬ 
scription,  to  wliicli  every  able  man  who  lias  completed 
his  19ih  year  Is  liable.  S^ubstiiutiun  is  permitted.  The 
kingdom  has  11  fortresses;  Autweip,  Mons,  Charleroi, 
Philippev  ille,  Tirleiuont,  Asli,  'Tiuirnay,  Meiiin,  Y^pres, 
Ghent,  and  Namur.  The  navy  consists  ol  7  xessels,  vjz.,a 
hrigot  20  guns,  a  12  gun  sloop,  2guiib(iatfi  of  5  guns  each, 
and  3  transport  steamers.  —  'i't.wtis,  Besiiles  tliose  before 
mentioned,  the  other  principal  jJaces  are  Tournay,  Ypres, 
Louvain,  Verviers,  Mechlin,  Ostend.  Nieuport,  Ac. — His- 
tory.  B.  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the  3d  <Jivision  of 
Gaul,  and  wrs  called  by  the  Romans,  BeJyia,  Btlyium, 
and  Gallia  Belgica,9.n(i  its  people  were  the  least  civilized 
and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic  nations  In  the 
3d,  4tli,  and  5th  centuries,  successive  invasions  of  8alian 
Franks  frijm  the  North  changed  tin?  character  of  the 
Belgic  people ;  a  cliaiige  still  further  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  foundation  of 
nn  musteries.  The  fierce  and  valiant  warriors  who  for¬ 
merly  occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by  an  abject 
race  of  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  domains  of  haughty 
lords  and  an  imperious  priesthood.  The  latter  enjoyed 
immense  iiosses&ions,  and  against  them,  as  against  the 
despotic  Franks,  the  Flemings  formed  associalionscalled 
(Guilds) ;  these  formed  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient 
municipal  corporations,  and  within  a  century  alter  the 
time  ot  Cliarlemugne,  Handers  was  covered  witli  corpo¬ 
rate  towns.  At  tlie  end  of  the  IHli  century,  when  the 
devotion  fur  the  crusades  induced  many  of  the  nobles  to 
part  with  their  lauds  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
ecpiipping  armies  against  the  Saracens,  their  wealthy 
va.Nsals,  the  Flemkh  burghers,  bought  them,  and  were 
thus  enable*!  to  purchase  imlependence,  and  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  tlieir  ow  II.  They  consequently  formed  themselves 
into  municipalities,  and  built  stately  towui-halls,  os  tro¬ 
phies  of  their  liberties.  M  hen  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  comparative  igno¬ 
rance  and  liarbarism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
was  the  chosen  seat  of  liberty,  civilization,  and  u^eful 
knowledge.  The  provinces  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  about  tbe  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  Under  thii*  dynasty,  the  cummeicial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  of  the  Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remark¬ 
able  prosperity.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  Fhilip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  1455,  luxurious  living 
was  carried  to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess.  'The  wealthy 
citizens  were  cla*i  in  gorgeous  velvets,  satins,  and  jew  elry, 
and  their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  incredible 
splendor.  The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great  success. 
Van  Ey*.  k  invented  the  heautiliil  oil-colors  lor  which  the 
Flemish  school  of  painting  is  renowned.  Painiiiig  on 
gla.ss,  polishing  diamonds,  lace,  tapestry,  and  chimes 
were  also  invented  in  Belgium,  at  this  period.  Most  of 
the  magnificent  cathedrals  hikI  town-halls  iu  the  country 
were  builtin  IhelStli  and  14th  centuries.  History.  p*»elry, 
and  learning  were  much  cultivated:  and  the  Uuiveisity 
of  Louvain  was  the  m«>sl  celebrated  in  Flurope.  In  1477, 
i?.  pa.'iscd  uinier  the  dynasty  of  the  t  nipire  of  Austria: 
ami  after  many  years  of  contest  between  the  despotic 
Maximilian  (tlie  husband  ol  Mary  ol  l>urgundy)und  tbe 
democratic  Fb-ming.s.  the  govei  imieiit,  in  1519,  descended 
to  his  gram!s*ui,  I  harlcs  V.,  Kingol  8pain.  '1  he  amazing 
prosj)crity  of  the  I’rovinces  experi*  need  a  rapid  and  tatal 
decline  umler  the  tyrannic  fanaticism  of  I'bilip  II.,  ami 
tin?  cruelty  of  the  Ihike  of  Alva,  q.  r.  Commerce  and 
trade  in  Flamlers  dwindled  away,  and  the  great  cities 
were  half  deserted.  B.  remained  under  Spanish  (iominioii 
until  the  memorable  victory  of  Kamilies.  in  1716,  alter 
w’hicli  it  vva.s  again  subjected  to  Au-^tria:  ami  laving 
been  several  times  conquered  hy,  and  reconquered  Irom 
the  French,  it  was  incorjiorated,  in  1795,  with  the  French 
ilepublic,  and  Ulvi*leil  into  departments.  By  this  union, 

B.  se*  ured  a  suppression  of  all  the  old  feudal  privileges, 
exemption  from  territorial  coutrihution.s,  the  ah'*litioN 
of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  aistritmtiou  of  real  properly, 
a  repeal  of  the  game  laws,  an  admirable  registry  law, 
a  cheiip  system  of  tax  collectiuu,  the  advaucemeut  of 
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education  in  central  schools  and  lyceiims,  a  uniform 
system  of  legislation  by  the  creation  of  codes,  publicity 
of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  general 
use  of  the  French  language.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  provinces  of  B.  were  annexed  to  those  of  Holland, 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  existed 
until  the  Revolution  of  1880.  A  national  congress  elected 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  King  (d'  the  Belgians, 
4th  June,  1831,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  2l8t 
of  July  following.  A  war  with  Holland  followed,  and 
it  was  not  until  1839,  after  the  treaty  of  i*eace  concluded 
botvveen  Leopold  I.  ami  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
tljut  all  the  States  of  Etirope  recogniz<Ml  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Belgium.  On  the  death  of  Leopold  I.,  10th  Dec., 
1865.  his  son  Leopold  II.  (the  present  king),  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Early  in  1869,  a  dispute  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  B.  and  France,  with  respect  to  the  Custom  duties 
levied  on  their  respective  frontiers ;  but  o\\'ing,  perhaps, 
to  the  peaceful  advice  given  to  B.  by  Great  Britaiii, 
tlii.s  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  European  politics  passed 
away.  1878  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Clerical 
party  in  the  B.  parliament. 

in  twp.  of  Ozaukee  co.,  on  Lake  Mich. 

{beUgraid' ^  a  fortified  town  of  Servia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  its  junction  with  the  Save ; 
Lat.  44°  47'  57"  N.,  Lon.  20°  28'  14"  E.  From  its  position, 
on  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empires,  at 
the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  its  great  strength, 
and  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  sustain<Ml,  much  interest 
has  long  been  attached  to  B.  Its  citadel,  on  a  steep  hill 
100  feet  high,  near  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  occupies  a 
most  forrniiiable  position  It  has  been  very  strongly 
fortified  ;  and  if  it  werepruperly  repaired  and  garrisoned, 
it  would  be  all  hut  impregnable.  Within  the  citadel 
are  the  arsenal  and  magazines,  the  principal  moscpie, 
and  the  palace  of  the  pacha;  the  latter  is  constructed 
of  wood  and  mud!  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  palisade.s.  generally  in  a  ruitious  state.  Tlie  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  town  is  no  better  than  th  it  of  the  citadel. 
Many  of  its  iiouse.s  are  in  ruins,  and  most  of  them  are 
of  the  meanest  possible  de.scription.  —  Manuf.  Inconsid¬ 
erable,  consisting  principally  of  carpets,  silk  goods,  sad¬ 
dlery,  «S:c.  It  has  a  good  port  on  the  Danube,  and  it  is 
admirably  situated  for  trade,  of  whicii,  in  consequence, 
it  still  preservi^s  some  small  share.  The  Turks,  under 
Solymtn  the  Mignificent,  took  Belgrade  in  1522.  and 
held  it  till  1688,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Imperi¬ 
alists.  Two  years  after,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks;  ami  though  it  has  since  been  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  Imperialists,  they  h.ive,  in  most  instances, 
soon  after  restored  it  to  its  Ottoman  ma.-iters.  It  wji-s 
taken,  in  1807,  by  the  Servian  insurgents,  wiio.  on  being 
obliged  to  abandon  it  in  1813,  burnt  the  suburbs,  ami 
partly  destroyed  the  fortifications.  The  town  was 
placed,  in  1815,  along  with  Servia,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Prince  Milosch  ;  but  its  citadel,  according  to  treaty,  is 
still  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison.  Bop.  1874,27,605. 

in  a  p«>et-towii8hip  of  Kennebec  co., 

67  m.  N.N.E.  of  Porllaml ; 1,486. 

in  Minnesota.,  a  township  of  Nicollet  co., 

pop.  414. 

Mtssmiriy  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Belg^radc',  in  7fe.ra.<?,  a  village  of  Newton  co.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Sabine  River,  about  55  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Sabine  city. 

Belgrrade  Mills,  in  Maine,  o.  post-village  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  CO.,  about  16  in.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Belgra'via,  n.  Tbe  most  f.ishionable  quarter  of  the 
West  End  of  London,  the  English  metropolis,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Pimlico. 

BcISrt'a'viaii,  a.  Belonging  to  Belgravia,  or  to  English 
fashionable  life;  as,  "  Bdgravian  mothers."  TUackerag. 

Belial,  (be'U-a!,)  n.  [Ueb.  belial  —  beli,  not,  without, 
and  yaai,  use,  profit  ]  {Scrip.)  Literally,  a  worthless 
fellow.  A  man  of  B ,  a  son  of  B.,  a  daughter  of  B.., 
mean,  in  the  Bible,  a  wicked  person.  B.,  if  emphatically 
used,  means  the  worst  of  spirits.  Thus,  in  the  passage, 
**  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  BeJialB''  (2  G>r.  vi.  15.) 
Compare  Milton's  BaracUse  Regained.,  book  ii.  v.  147-152  : 

“  So  spake  the  old  serpent  doubting,  and  from  all 
With  clamor  was  assur'd  their  utmost  aid 
At  bis  command;  when  from  amidst  them  rose 
Btlial.  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 

Tbe  seusuallest.  and,  after  Asmodai. 

The  fleshliest  incubus,  and  thus  advised.*' 

Beli'b6l,  V.  a.  \he  and  libd,'\  To  libel  or  traduce. 

Belle',  V.  a.  [be  and  lie.  A.S.  be,  and  leujfan,  to  lie,  de¬ 
ceive,  from  lig,  a  lie;  Ger.  bdugen.]  To  lie  to;  to  calum¬ 
niate  ;  to  slander. 

“  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  heliest  him." — Shake. 

^To  give  the  lie  to;  to  convict  of  falsehood;  to  show  to 
be  false. 

”  Their  trembling  hearts  fteb'c  their  boastful  tongues."— Z)rj/(ien. 

—To  represent  falsely  ;  to  mis-state  anything. 

“  In  the  dispute,  wbate'er  I  said. 

My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied.” — Prior. 

— To  counterfeit;  to  fcdgn  resemblance  of;  to  mimic. 

“  The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply. 

The  habit  mimick.  and  the  mien  belie."— Dr yden. 

—To  fill  with  lies.  (o.  and  R.) 

Boiler,  (bf-le/',)  n.  [A.S.  gdraf,  geleafan.,  from  the  root 
of  leave.,  A.S.  leaf.]  An  jissent,  creditor  reliance  given  to 
word  or  testimony;  an  affirmation  or  proposition,  with¬ 
out  direct  or  definite  persi>nal  evidence;  conviction: 
confidence;  as,  the  belief  oi  one's  sense.  —  The  thing  be¬ 
lieved;  the  object  of  belief. 

“Superstitious  prophecies  are  not  only  the  belief  of  fools,  but 
the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men."— fiacon. 

— Doctrine,  opinion,  or  tenet  held  out  or  advanced  for 
acceptance.  —  A  firm  persuasion  of;  assurance  held  on 
presumptive  evi<lence  or  testimony. 
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{Theol.)  That  state  of  mind  in  which  one  acquiesces 
in  some  truth,  real  or  supposed.  No  doubt,  every  man 
in  the  world  who  believes  in  anything,  even  the  most 
superstitious  idea  that  ever  found  credence,  does  so  be¬ 
cause  he  has  some  kind  of  a  vague  perception  that  the 
oi)ject  of  his  belief  is  real  and  true.  But  the  act  of  be¬ 
lief  itself  ha.s  puzzded  the  wise,  thronghont  all  ages,  ex¬ 
actly  to  describe  its  character.  One  man  alleges  the 
act  is  intellectual,  another  says  it  is  moral,  a  third 
affirms  tliat  it  is  emotional,  and  a  fourth,  who  is  likely 
as  near  t)»H  truth  as  any  of  the  previous  three,  avers 
tliat  it  bears  all  those  varioiis  characters  at  different 
times,  and  wlien  applied  to  <Ufferent  subjects.  First  it 
i»  intellectual,  thi-n  it  is  moral,  anon  it  is  emotional; 
ami  it  is  as  easy  to  describe  it,  as  it  is  to  give  a  definition 
of  instinct  or  of  intuition.  The  reason  of  tlus  apparent 
obscurity  in  tlie  meaning  of  this  word,  is,  because  men 
have  no  more  general  term  that  they,  are  accustomed 
to  apply  to  tile  same  object.  It  is,  accordingly,  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  behimi  belief,  so  as  intelligibly  tvi  describe 
its  character.  It  is  emjiliatically  "  the  light  of  all  our 
seeing."  There  are,  properly,  four  sources  fixun  which 
the  sound  beliefs  of  men  are  made  up:— Ist,  tliere  is  in¬ 
tuition  or  instinct ;  *2d,  there  is  our  ordinary  experience; 
3(1,  there  are  our  scientific  convictions,  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  the  two  sources  of  knowledge,  deduction 
and  induction ;  4th,  there  is  testimony.  These  consti¬ 
tute  the  sources  of  our  real  convictions ;  but  feeling  and 
imagination  have  a  great  share  in  giving  rise  to  illusory 
notions  and  superstitious  beliefs  in  tlie  minds  of  men. 
Man  is  responsible  for  every  belief,  real  or  illusory, 
which  he  maintains,  i)rovidod,  always,  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  discipline  himself  properly  in  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  in  which  he  exercises  liis  beliefs. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  all  have  power  over 
our  minds  in  diroctitig  them  to  one  object  or  another  of 
study;  and  if  this  art,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  volutjtary,  be  really  so,  for  every  voluntary  act  we 
commit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  are  entirely 
responsible.  Belief  is,  no  doubt,  indirect  in  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  tlie  conscience,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  wholly 
irrespoti.sible. 

Believ'iible,  a.  That  may  be  believed;  credible. 

Believe#  {,be-lcv\)v.  a.  To  give  belief  or  credit  to;  to 
assent  to;  to  rest  in ;  to  trust  in  ;  to  credit;  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  of;  to  deem  to  be  true;  to  put  confidence  in. 

— i.  To  exercise  belief  or  faith;  to  have  a  firm  per¬ 
suasion  of  anything;  to  confide.  (Sometimes  followed 
by  tlie  particle  in  or  on.) 

•'  Nnw  God  be  prais’d,  that  to  hdiering  souls 
(iives  light  iu  darkuess.  comfort  in  despair.”—  Shake. 

— To  suj)pose  ;  to  deem  ;  to  think. 

•*  Though  they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  in  England." 

Addison. 

Beliov'er,  n.  One  who  believes;  one  who  gives  credit 
to  an  a.ssertion  or  evidence  beyond  his  own  knowledge. 

(Abe/.  Hist.)  This  name,  now  used  as  synonymous  with 
Christian,  was  restricted,  iti  tlie  first  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  those  Christians  who  had  been  admitted  into 
the  church  by  bai)tism,  in  contradistinction  to  catechu¬ 
mens,  who,  not  having  been  baptized,  were  not  entitled 
to  church  privileges. 

Boliov'iiig'ly,  adv.  In  a  believing  manner. 

Belike',  ade.  Probably;  likely;  perhaps. 

“  Meaning  belike,  some  ruin  or  foundation  thereof." — Raleigh. 

Belinie',  r.  a.  f5eaudhmc.]  'To  besmear,  cover,  or  en¬ 
snare  with  lime. 

Belin'da,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  abt.  42 1 
m.  S.S.FJ.  of  Des  Moines. 

Bolif^a'riii!^,  the  great  general  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Justinian,  was  a  native  of  Illyria.  He  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Persia  about  530:  sup¬ 
pressed  an  insurrection  at  Constantinople;  conquered 
Gelimer.  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
dominion  in  Africa;  was  recalled  and  honored  with  a 
triumph.  In  535.  B.  was  sent,  to  Italy  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  Goths,  and  took  Rome  in  537.  He  was  there 
unsncci^ssfully  besieged  by  Vitiges.  whom  lie  soon  after 
besieged  iu  turn,  and  cai)tured  qt  Ravenna,  but  wjis  re¬ 
called,  through  jealousy,  before  lie  had  completed  the 
conque.st  of  Italy.  B.  recovered  Rome  from  'Totilus  in 
547,  and  was  recalled  the  next  year.  lie  was  afterwards 
sent  against  the  Huns.  He  was  charged,  in  563,  with 
conspiracy  against  Justinian,  but  was  acquitted.  That 
he  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  reduced  to  beggary,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  fable  of  late  invention.  D.  565.  A  Life 
of  this  great  soldier,  by  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope),  was  published  in  London,  1835. 

Belit'tle,  V.  a.  \he  and  little..]  To  make  little  or  less  of. 
Used  in  the  U.  States  in  a  moral  sense. 

Belize,  or  IUlize,  a  British  colony  on  the  Bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  between  15°  54'  and 
18°  30'  N. ;  Long,  between  88°  and  90°  W.  It  forms  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  here 
divide.s  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Area,  10,000  sq.  m.  Pop. abt.  25,000,  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  nnmlier  being  in  the  towti  of  B.,  whicli  stands  at  the 
month  of  a  river  jilso  of  the  same  name.  Broci.  Sugar, 
coffee  and  indig(^,  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood,  and  other 
dye-woods,  form  articles  of  export.  This  colony,  that 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  178-3.  is  not 
considered  unhealtliy,  though  it  contains  an  immense 
swamp. 

Bolk'na.p,  in  Neio  IT impshire,  a  central  county.  Area, 
3iK)  sq.  tn.  It  is  liouiided  on  the  W.  by  the  Pemigewasset, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Winnlpiseogee  River,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  the  Merrimac  and  Winnipiseogee 
Canal.  Surface  is  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  (Jap. 
Gilford.  I*op.  17,681. 

Belk'nap,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Arm- 

I  strong  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N  E.  of  Kittaiiniug. 
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Belk'nap,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Young  co.,  on  the  Bra¬ 
zos  River,  pop.  67. 

Bell,  n.  [A.  S.  bell,  bella,  from  bellan,  to  bellow.]  A 
hollow  body  of  cast  metal,  used  for  giving  sounds  by 
being  struck. 

{Hist.)  Small  gold  B.,  intermixed  with  pomeg^-anates, 
are  mentioned  as  ornaments  worn  iij>on  the  hem  of  tlie 
high-priest's  robe  (A>orf.  xxviii.  v.  3,  4.)  Among  fl.c 
Greeks,  we  find,  that,  in  caiiij)8  and  garrisons,  patrols  used 
hand-hells,  at  the  sound  (d  Axhicli  the  sentinels  were  to 
atiswer.  At  Rome  they  were  in  domestic  use.  The  large 
bells  now  used  in 
churches  are  said  to 
have  been  invented 
by  Paulimis,  bishop 
of  Nola  in  Campania, 
about  the  year  400, 
whence  the  Nola  anil 
Campana  of  the  low¬ 
er  Latinity.  They 
were  probably  in¬ 
troduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  very  soon  after 
their  invention.  — 

They  are  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bede  about 
tlie  close  of  the  7th 
century.  The  city  of 
Nankin  in  China  was 
anciently  famous  for  ^ 

the  largeness  of  its  „o,,cow. 

bells,  as  we  learn 

from  Father  Le  Comte;  btit  they  were  afterwards  far 
exceeded  in  size  by  those  of  the  churches  in  Moscow, 
principally  by  that  given  by  the  Empress  Anne,  weigh¬ 
ing  432,000  ])oniids,  and  probably  the  largest  in  the 
known  world.  It  was  broken  in  1737.  —  Tbe  material  • 
of  which  B.  were  originally  composed  was,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  merely  cast-iron.  That  now  used  is  a  compound 
of  80  parts  of  copper,  and  20  of  tin.  This  is  the  theo¬ 
retical  proportioTi, and  Indian  gongsare  niadeexactlj*  in 
accordance  with  it.  In  ordinary  B.,  that  i)rop«irtion  of 
copper  remains  tlie  same,  but  some  lead  and  zinc  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  part  of  the  tin.  This  alloy  is  very  remark- 
aide  for  its  great  elasticity,  and,  therefore,  great  ca¬ 
pacity  of  sound. 

{Arch.)  The  body  of  a  Corinthian  or  Composite  capital, 
suiiposing  the  foliage  stripp<Mi  off,  is  called  the  bell :  the 
same  is  ajiplied  also  to  the  capitals  in  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  which  in  any  degree  partake  of  this  form.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  drum. 

— Anything  in  tlie  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cup  of  a  flower. 

To  bear  away  the  bell.  Bearing  the  Bell. 

To  bear  the  bull.  'To  be  tlie  first,  as  the  bell-wether  of  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

Tn  curse  by  bell,  bool-,  or  candle.  See  Curse. 

To  lose,  the  hell.  To  be  defeated  or  worsted  in  any  race 
or  trial  of  bodily  skill. 

“  In  single  fight  he  lost  the  bell.” — Fairfax. 

To  shake  the.  bells.  To  agitate,  or  give  notice  or  alarm; 
derived  from  the  bells  of  a  hawk. 

To  bell  the  cat.  To  put  a  bell  on,  to  encounter  and 

*  cripple  one  of  a  greatly  8uperu»r  force:  —  a  phrase  dep¬ 
rived  from  the  fable  of  the  mice  resolving  to  put  a  hell 
on  the  cat,  to  guard  them  against  his  attack. —  Webster. 

Bell-Diving.  See  Diving-bell. 

Boll.  u.  n.  To  become  bell-shaped. 

— To  call  or  bellow,  as  the  deer  in  nitting-time. —  Webster. 

"  The  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brake.” —  Walter  Scott. 

Boll.  Sir  Ch miles,  f.  r.  s.,  an  eminent  anatomist,  and 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  B.  in  1774.  In  1804,  he  settled  in  London, 
wh(.Te  he  speedily  made  a  high  reputation.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  professional  works  of  the  highest  au¬ 
thority,  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  discoveries 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  system,  which  gained 
tor  him  an  European  name.  D.  1842. 

Boll,  John,  an  English  sculptor,  B.  in  Norfolk,  1800, 

His  principal  works  are:  a  Girl  at  a  Brook,  {1832:)  John 
the  Baptist,  (1837  ;)  Andromeda,  (1851;)  &c. 

Boll,  Thomas,  f.r.s.,  f.l.s.,  Ac.,  an  English  naturalist,  b. 
at  Foole,  Dorset,  1792.  He  entered  at  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas's  Hospitals  in  1814,  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1815,  and  an  honorary 
fellow  of  that  body  in  1844.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Linnsean  Society  in  1815,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1828,  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1817;  wa^i  president  of 
the  Ray  Society  from  its  institution  till  1859,  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1848  till  1853,  and 
was  president  of  the  Linna?an  Society  from  1853  till  1861. 

He  has  held  the  chair  of  zoology  at  King's  College, 
London,  since  1832.  lectured  at  Guy's  Hospital  from  1816 
to  1860,  and  is  a  mernher  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston, 

Ac.  Mr.  Bell  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
The  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth;  ti  Monograph 
of  the  Fossil  Malacostracous  ^ustacea  of  Great  Britain; 
Natural  History  of  British  Mammalia  ;  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  British  Reptiles  ;  and  Natural  History  of  British 
Crustacea. 

Bell.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Highland  co.  I 

Bell,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co  ;  pop.  I 
785. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co.\pop.  918. 

Bell,  in  Texas,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Area,  850  sq.  m.,  watered  by  the  Leon  River  and 
Lamposas  Creek.  The  surface,  which  is  uneven,  is 
adapted  to  piwturage.  Oap.  Belton.  Pop.  9,771. 

Bel'la.  Stepano  Della,  a  famous  Italian  engraver,  b.  at 
Florence,  in  1610.  He  attained  to  great  excellence  iu 
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his  etohincs,  which  procured  him  first  the  patronace  of 
5,.  suiisequently  that  of  Cardinals 

Kichelieu  and  Mazarin,  who  employed  him  to  engrave 
many  battles,  sieges,  &c.  Among  his  eteliings,  about 
1,400  in  numliei-,  one  of  tile  most  admirable  is  tlie  view 
ol  the  Pout  Neiif,  Paris.  1).  1()66. 

Belladonna,  (bet- la-don' tia,)  n.  [It.,  a  fair  ladv.l  (Bol.) 
See  Atrop.v.  '  ' 

Belladon'na  L,Uy,  n.  (Bnl.)  A  beautiful  siiecies  of 
the  gi*nns  -•!  q.  v.  Tlie  flowering-stem  is  al>out 

18  inches  in  hidgiit,  and  bears  at  its  summit  a  cluster  of 
drooping  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose-color. 

SSeria$::tiy«  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Londonderry  ■ 
fjO/K  about  800.  ' 

ISoTla^fliy,  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo. 

Boll  .lir,  ill  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Kichmoucl  co., 
aliout  12  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

Boll  Air,  ill  Illinois,  a  post-oftice  of  Crawford  co. 

Brll'air,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  co.;  pop. 
65.5. 

Bell  Air,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cooper  co. 
about  40  m.  N.  liy  K.  of  Jefferson  City.  ’ 

Bell  Air,  in  Ohio,  a  iKist-village  of  iielmont  co..  on  tlie 
Ohio  Kiver,  alioiit  5  m.  below  Wheeling  It  is  the  E. 
terminus  of  the  Central  K.R.  Pop.  about  1,700. 

BeUary,  (bel'a-re,)  one  of  the  Balagliaiits  ceded  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Brilisli  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  and  oocu- 
pying  the  W.  section  of  Balagliant.  Area,  13,058  sip  m. 
Cap.  of  same  name,  with  30,400  inhab.  Pop.  abt.  200,000. 

Bellnstyr  VJl.  in  Pentisylvariid^  a  P.  0.  of  Wyoming  co. 

n.  [Lat.,  a  female  warrior.]  {Astron.)  A 
star  of  2d  magnitude,  on  the  W.  shoulder  of  the  coustel- 
lation  Orion. 

Bollay«  J  E.\.\  PIT,  a  French  poet  and  cardinal, 

B.  at  Lire,  near  Angers,  1492.  By  his  great  abilities  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Francis  I  ,  who  madf  him  his  ad¬ 
viser,  and  employt-d  him  in  important  aflairs  of  state. 
He  w;w  ap[)oin(ed  bishop  of  Paris  in  15d2,  and  created 
cardinal  in  LMJ.).  In  the  following  year,  ilnring  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Francis  I.,  he  was  left  at  Pari.s  witli  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  General,  and  was  sub-seqiicmtly  made  An  h- 
btshop  of  Bonieaiix.  Tlirough  the  nifluence  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  of  Lorraine,  Du  Bellay  lost  his  rank  after  the  death 
of  Francis,  and  spent  tlie  rest  of  his  life  at  Home.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  learning,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
odes,  !>oth  French  and  Latin.  D.  1500. 

n.  (Zool.)  The  Arapunga  alha^  a  bird 
nearly  alliiKl  to  the  Cotingas  and  Wax-Wings,  native  of 
Guiana,  and  distinguished  by  a  fleshy  cylindrical  aiqien- 
dageabove  the  base  of  tlie  bill.  Its  voice  is  very  peculiar, 
ami  much  reseml>les  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  Wuterton 
asserts  that  tlie  sound  it  emits  may  be  heard  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3  miles.  It  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  about 
one  foot  in  length. 

Bell.  Book.  aii<l  Cantlle.  See  Excommcnic.ition, 
and  Curse.  ^ 

Bell  Brook,  in  0/iio,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  70  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  about  600. 

Beirbiiekle,  in  T^nnessiee^  a  post-village  of  Bedford 
CO.,  51  in.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Beir  Same  as  Belfry,  q.  v. 

Beir*caii'o|>y,  n.  A  canopy  containing  a  bell  in 
harne>8. 

Bell  Centre,  in  'iVixconsin,  a  post-village  of  Crawfoni 
CO.,  on  the  Kickapou  River,  about  25  ni.  N.E.  of  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

Bell'-cliamber,  n.  The  room  containing  one  or  more 
large  bells  in  harness. 

Bell'-eot.  Bell-g.\ble,  Bell-turret,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small 
opeu  turret,  situate  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  of  small 


Fig.  335.  — BELL-COT  of  CORSTOV.  (ENGLAND.) 

Gothic  churches,  generally  at  the  E.  or  W.  end  of  the 
nava,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  one  or  two  bells,  it 
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is  sometimes  of  an  hexagonal  or  multangular  plan,  cov¬ 
ered  w-ith  a  pyramidal  roof,  or  spire,  of  which  kinil  tlie 
Fig,  335  represents  a  beautiful  specimen,  copied  frmii 
Corston  cliurch,  Wiltshire. 

Boll'-oruiik,  n.  (Me.ch.)  A  bent  lever,  used  for  rlmng- 
ing  a  vertical  into  a  borizontal  motion,  or  vicf,  X'rrsd. 

Bollo,  (hfl.)  ji.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  heUiis^  fine,  gay.  beautiful.] 
A  gay  or  flue  young  lady;  a  lady  of  superior  beauty, 
and  much  admired. 

"  What  motive  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t’  a:idaiilt  a  geiiile  bellf  f 
O  fiuy,  what  airougcr  cau.se.  yet  uuox|»li)r'd, 

Could  make  a  geutle  btUt  riyect  a  lord  ?  —  Pope. 

Belle  Air,  in  Indiana,  a  iiost-village  of  Clay  co. 

^l^‘ll©  Air,  in  Jowa^  a  post-ullice  of  Johnson  co. 

Belle  Allitiiiee,  (luil.,)  in  Bulgiumy  a  hamlet,  about 
13  m.  troiii  Brussels.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
centre  of  operations  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
where  Napoleon  commanded  in  pi-rson  during  the  con¬ 
flict  culled  by  the  Prussians  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alli¬ 
ance.  Here,  also,  Wellington  and  Blilcher  met  after 
the  battle, 18  June,  1815. 

B^ll6  Coiitro,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  on 
•Mad  River,  about 00  ni.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Belle'cliasNO,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  the  name  of  a  co. 
bordering  N.W.  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  S.E.  on 
the  State  of  Maine  P<>p.  of  North  B ,  12.117  ;  of  South 
B.,  5,520.  Divided  into  N.  and  S.  ridings. 

Bello  Creek,  in  AeftriwAra,  a  township  of  Washington 

CO. ;  p(q>. 

Belle  Creek,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Good- 
line  CO.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Ked  Wing;  pup,  820- 

Belle<l,  (Ml/,)  u.  Hung  with  bells. 

Belle-€le*niiit,  (heihl'  (rynwe.)  [Fr.,  beauty  of  night.] 
{ Bol.)  Thu  French  name  of  the  Mauvel  of  Peru,  q.  v. 

Bel'leek,  a  parisli  and  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Fermanagh, 
on  the  Erne  Kiver,  4  m.  E.S.E.  of  Ballyshannon. 

Belle'foiit,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Laclede  co.,  on 
the  Gasconade  River,  about  65  m.  S.  by  W’.  of  Jefferson 
City. 

Beliefontaiiie,  (heVfon-tain,)  in  Indiana,  a  village  of 
Jay  co.,  7  m.  K.  of  Portland. 

j  Beliefontaiiie*  in  Minnesota,^  village  of  Scott  co.,on 

I  Spring  Lake,  about  65  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Beliefontaiiie,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Choctaw  co. 

Beliefontaiiie*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  15  III.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Beliefontaiiie,  in  0/<to,  a  flourishing  post-village  of 
Lake  t*>\MiNhip,  cap.  of  U>gan  co.,  116  lu.  N.N.E.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  pnp.  about  3,200. 

Belle'fonte,  iu  Alabama,  n  post-village,  cap.  of  Jack- 
eon  co.,  near  the  W.  bunk  of  the  Tennessee  River,  166 
ni.  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa.  Fop.  957. 

Bellefonte,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co. 

Bellefonte,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  post-bor¬ 
ough  of  Spring  township,  cap.  of  Centre  co.,  on  Spring 
Creek,  86  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  middle  of  a  rich 
mineral  district.  It  has  a  fine  court-house,  and  contains 
several  forges,  mills,  glass-works,  and  many  beautiful 
I>rivate  residences.  B.  has  3  newspapers  and  3  banks. 
Spring  Creek  affords  abundant  water-power.  Pop, 
2,655. 

Bollefolint*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

Belle  Foiiiitniii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  ot  Mahaska 
CO.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  11  m.  W.  of  Oskaloosa,  and 
80  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Bellefoiiiit'aiii,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 

Bellet^arde,  (bedgard,)  a  fortress  of  France,  dep.  of 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  on  the  Si>anii»h  frontier,  18  m  S. 
of  Perpignan.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  con¬ 
structed  in  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  command  the  pass 
of  Perthus.  —  Also  the  name  of  several  small  French 
town.s. 

Belle  Haven,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Accomack  co. 

Belle  Isle,  in  British  North  America,  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Belie 
Isle.  Lat.  b'JP  N..  Lon.  55°  W. 

Belle  iKle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  137  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  pop.  68. 

Belle  iMie,  in  IVr^tnta,  a  small  island  of  a  few  acres, 
ill  the  .Lanes  River,  in  front  of  Kiclimoiid.  It  was  con¬ 
verted  by  the  Oinfederutes  into  a  place  of  confinement 
for  the  Union  cajitives,  and  on  this  small,  barren  spot, 
without  shelter  against  the  frost,  there  were  at  one  time 
no  less  than  11,000  captives. 

BeIle-Is»le-en-Mer,  an  island  of  France,  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  8  in.  S.  of  Quibernn  Point,  being  included  in  the 
dep.  of  Morbihan.  It  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by 
higli  steep  rocks.  Its  N.W.  end  is  in  Lat.  47°  32'  N.,  and 
its  S.  port  in  Lat.  47°  16'  N.  It  is  about  11  m.  in  length, 
and  6  in.  in  breadth.  Palais,  the  capital,  lias  a  pop.  of 
4,076.  generally  engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery.  —  This 
island  was  purchased  in  1668  by  Fonquet,  intendant  of 
finance  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  exchanged  in  1718  by  his 
descendant  for  the  county  of  Gisors.  In  1761  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  restored  to  France  in  1763. 

Bolle  Isle,  or  Bellisle,  (Straits  of,)  in  British 
North  America,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  between  the  coa.st8  of  Labrador  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  Lat  52°  N.,  Lon.  56°  W. :  80  m.  long,  by  12  wide. 

Belle-Isle,  Charles  Louis  Augusts  Fouquet,  Count 
OF,  a  marshal  of  France,  b.  1684.  He  distingui.shed  him¬ 
self  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  became  lieut.- 
geiieral  in  1732,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Philipsburg, 
and  procured  the  cession  of  Lorraine  to  France.  Created 
marshal  of  France  about  174o,  he  commanded  in  Ger¬ 
many  against  the  Imperiali.sts.  took  Prague,  was  sent  as 
amimssadnr  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  procured  the 
election  of  Charles  VII.  Being  taken  liy  the  English, 
lie  WMs  brought  to  England,  where  he  was  confined  some 
months.  He  was  afterwards  created  duke  and  peer,  ad¬ 


mitted  to  the  French  Academy,  and  made  minister  of 
war  in  1757.  D.  1761. 

Bello'inoiit*  in  Tennessee,  a  village  in  Fayette  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  of  .^li'jiipliis. 

B<*lle’iiiontc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan- 

ca.stiT  CO. 

B<*lle'iiioiito*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis,  and  4  in.  S.  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

Belle  Bluin*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Clark  co.,  about 
20  Ill.  N.N.\y .  of  Keokuk. 

Belle  Plain,  in  New  Jersty,  a  post-office  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. 

Belle  Plaine*  in  Jnwa,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co., 
about  34  m  N.  of  Cedar  Rapins;  pop.  1.488. 

Belle  PInitie,  n  Miujiesota,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  about  40  m.  from  Saint  Paul; 
pop.  2,375. 

Belle  Plaine,  n  Wisconsin,  a  po.st-township  of  Sha¬ 
wano  co.,  34  m.  W.N.W.  of  Green  Bay;  pop.  576. 

Belle  Point*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
on  the  Scioto  River,  about  24  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Belleport*  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.,  Long 
Island,  210  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Belle  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Livingston 
co. ;  pop.  630. 

— A  post-<jffice  of  Hamilton  CO. 

Belle  Prairie*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Morrison  co.,  on  the  Mississippi ;  pop.  344, 

Belle  River*  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Lapeer  co.,  and 
entei'S  the  St.  Clair  Kiver  at  Newport. 

— nost-offire  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Belle  Riv'l^re,  n  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  village  of  Two 
Mountain  co.,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal. 

Belleroption* (6e/-/er'o-/oti.)  (Myth.)  A  son ofGlaucns, 
king  of  Kjihyro,  by  Enrj-mede,  was  at  first  called  Hippo- 
nous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom  some  call  Al- 
cimenus  and  Dellenis,  procured  lain  the  nameofBellero- 
phon,  or  murderer  of  Bellerus.  After  this  murder,  Beller- 
oj>hon  fled  to  the  court  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  whose 
wife  became  enamored  of  hiiii:  aii<i  because  he  slighted 
her  passion,  she  sought  to  destroy  him.  He,  however, 
escaped  her  machinations,  was  introduced  to  the  court 
of  Jobates.  king  of  Lycia,  and  after  a  number  of  adven¬ 
tures,  in  one  of  which  he  coinjuereil  the  Chinifpra,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Jobates,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Lycia. 

Bollcroplion*  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  the 
animals  of  which  are  unknown,  but  which  are  suppo^ed 
to  have  been  allied  to  Cai'inaria,  the  structure  ol  wii(*8e 
shell  it  resembles. 

Bolleroplioii,  n.  (Hist.)  The  name  of  a  notorious 
E^g)i^h  vessel,  Capt.  Maitland,  to  which  Napoleon  I. 
surrendered  himself  voluntarily  on  the  13tli  of  Oct., 
1815,  confident.”  as  he  said,  '*in  the  honor  ainl  hospi¬ 
tality  of  England.”  —  See  St.  Helena,  Lowe  (Hudson  ) 

Belle  Rose*  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Oldham  co. 

Bel Ief4-L<et Ires,  {bel-leVter,)  n.pl.  [Fr.,  from  bellr,  fine, 
and  le.Ure.,  &  pi.  learning.]  (LU.)  A  term 

borrowed  from  the  French,  iiow’  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
whicli,  some  fifty  years  since,  was  employed  inditterently 
with  the  phrase  “polite  literature,”  to  signify  those 
branches  of  learning  which  are  not  includeii  under  the 
denominations  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  never  acquired 
it  strii  t  and  well  defined  meaning,  but  was  widened  or 
narrowed  by  different  writers,  at  their  pleasure,  so  as  at 
one  time  to  embrace  the  wliole  cycle  of  knowledge,  and 
at  another  to  be  confined  to  a  few  given  idtjects.  This 
vagueness  has  leii  to  its  becoming  nearly  obsolete. 

B<^He  Valley*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Erie 
CO.,  7  III.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Belle  Vernon*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyandot 
CO.,  about  5U  m.  S.W’.  of  Sandusky  City. 

Belle  V'ernon*  in  Pmnsylvtinia,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  Monoiigahela  River, 
about  28  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Belle' view,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  60 
m.  W.  of  Macon. 

Belleview,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 
about  2  111.  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  pop.  947. 

B<*lleview*  in  Ktntuvky,i\  post-village  ot  Christian  co., 
10  m.  from  Hopkinsville,  the  county-seat. 

Bellevlew,  in  Louisiana,  n.  village  of  Bossier  parish, 
about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Shrieveport,  and  1  m.  S.E.  of  Lake 
Boiieau. 

Belleview,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  'Washington  co.; 
pop.  1,867. 

—  A  post-offiro  of  Iron  co. 

Bellevlew’*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co. 

5  m.  S.  of  Brookville,  the  county-seat. 

—A  village  of  Lebanon  co.,  about  28  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Belleview’*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Davidson  co. 

Belleview,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Rusk  co. 

Belle'ville*  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Conecuh  co., 

10  ni.  N.W  .  4)f  Isparta. 

Belleville,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  in  Desha  co.,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  Arkansas  River,  about  8  in.  S.E.  of  Arkansas 
P<'J*t. 

Belleville*  in  77/mot>.  an  important  city,  cap.  of  St. 
Clair  CO.,  110  m.  S.  of  Springfield,  and  14  m.  S.E.  of  St. 
Louis.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  activity  of  trade,  and  it 
possesses  many  manufactories.  It  has  a  line  couit-bouao 
and  other  public  buildings.  8,146. 

Belleville*  in  lndiana,9.  post-village  of  Hendncka  co., 
119  m.  W  S.W.  of  Indianaptdis ;  pop.  264. 

Belleville*  in  Michigan,  si  |M)8t-village  of  W’ayne  co., 
on  Huron  Kiver,  about  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

Belleville*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore 
CO.,  about  22  m.  S.E.  of  Preston. 

Belleville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
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of  Easox  CO.,  3  m.  from  Newark,  and  10  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
New  York:  pop.  of  village,  3,644. 

Belleville,  in  New  Yorky  a  pdst-village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  on  Siickett's  Ilarlior,  190  m.  N.K.  of  Albany. 

Belleville,  in  Ohioy  a  village  of  Hendricks  co.,  19  m. 
\V  S.W.  of  liKlianapoliei. 

—  A  post-office  of  Uichland  co. 

Belleville,  in  Pennsulvania^  a  post-village  of  Mifflin 
CO.,  about  in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Lewiston. 

Belleville,  in  Tennessety  a  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
about  60  in.  \V.  from  Knoxville. 

Belleville,  in  Ttnnrssety  .a  village  of  Dickson  co.,  on 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  about  28  in.  N. 
W.  of  Nashville. 

Belleville,  in  TejcaSy  a  village  of  Znphata  ro..  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  60  rn.  N.W  .  of  Rio  (irande  City. 

Belleville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Wood 
cu.,  near  the  Oliio  River. 

Belleville,  in  H'V.scon.’tin,  a  post-village  of  Dane  co.,  on 
Sugar  River,  in  Montrose  township,  lU  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Madison.  Pop.  about  4U0. 

— A  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  near  Rock  River,  about  8  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Jefferson. 

Belleville,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  tow'n,  cap.  of  Hastings 
CO,  on  the  Bay  of  Qninte,  50  m.  W.  of  Kingston.  It  is 
a  fine  and  flourishing  place,  with  iron-foundries,  distii- 
lerie.s,  Ac.  Pp.  7,ii<)5. 

Belleville,  in  France,  formerly  a  suburb,  but  now 
ail  arromlissement  of  Paris. 

Bellevoir,  in  Norik  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Chat¬ 
ham  CO. 

Bellevue',  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Putnam  co. 

Bellevue,  in  Alahama,  a  post-office  nf  Dallas  co. 

Bellevue,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  24  m.  below  Dubuque,  and  13  from 
Galena ;  pop.  2,402. 

B<*lle%  iie.  in  A'ansos,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
24  m.  N.  of  Topeka. 

Bellevue,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Boasier  parish. 

Bellevue,  in  Michigan,  a  thriving  post-village  and 
townsliipof  Eaton  co.,  on  Battle  Creek,  120  miles  from 
Detroit,  and  10  N.  of  Mar.>hall;  pop.  of  the  townshin 
1,9S5. 

Bellevue,  or  Bei.lview,  in  Minyiesota,  a  township  of 
Morrison  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River;  pop.  92. 

Bellevue,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  in  Sarpy  co.,  on 
the  Mis.sonri  River,  12  ra.  from  Omaha  city;  pop.  961. 

Bellevue,  in  OAm,  a  post-village  of  Lymestone  town¬ 
ship,  in  Huron  c<».,  ^5  in.  S.E.  of  Toledo,  91  m.  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  aud  15  from  Uike  Erie.  J'op.  1, 219. 

Bellevue,  in  rir7i;#ia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Bellevue,  or  Bkllview,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of 
Brown  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Fox  River,  near  the  town 
of  Green  B.iy.  i^.  in  1870,  822. 

Belley'.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Ain.  42  m.  E.  from 
Lyons:  Lat.  450  45'  29"  N.,  Lon.  504I'  19"  E. ;  4,n91. 

Bellexuiie^  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oftioeof  Washing¬ 
ton  c<». 

Bell  Factory,  in  .-</a5ama,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Bell  fatr  Hill.s,  ill  rir^inia,  a  post-office  of  Staf¬ 
ford  CO. 

Beiriield,  in  riV^inia,  a  station  on  the  Petersburg  R. 
R..  in  Sussex  co.,  40  m.  from  Petersburg. 

Bell'-flou'er,  n.  \b>:U  and  Jlower,]  {Bot.)  See  C.^mpa- 

NIIL\. 

Bell Tout.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co. 

Beir*fouiider,  n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  found 
or  cast  bells. 

Beir-touiidry,  n.  A  place  where  bells  are  founded 
or  cast. 

Bell '-{fable,  n.  (.Irc/i.)  See  Bell-Cot. 

Bell'-lian;g‘er.  n.  One  who  hangs  and  fixes  bells. 

Beriieo>»e.  Bellieou<».  a.  [Lat.  deWico.-^iw.]  Pugna¬ 
cious,  warlike,  belligerent:  inclined  for  contention  or 
fighting. 

Bellied,  C>eVlid,)  p.a.  Swelled  or  prominent  like  the 
belly;  swelled  out  in  the  middle;  as,  poi-bellied,  big-5eZ- 
lied,  Ac. 

Belll{?'erenee.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  bellige¬ 
rent;  warfare;  act  of  making  or  waging  war. 

Belli;f'ereiit.  n.  [Lat.  belligerens,  from  belligero — beJ- 
lain,  war,  and  ge.ro,  to  wage.]  A  term  applied  iu  nations 
waging  or  carrying  on  war  against  each  other. 

— a.  Of  warlike  or  quarrelsome  nature,  or  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  war. 

Bellisf'eroiiA.  a.  [Lat.  Same  as  Belligerent. 

Bell'iu;f.  n.  [.\.  S.  bellan,  to  bellow'. J  The  noise  made 
by  a  roe  in  rutting-time. 

— a.  [From  fee//.]  Growing  or  forming  like  a  bell. 

Bel'liiijf liain,  in  Massachuselts,  a  post-towmship  of 
Norfolk  co.,  30  m.  S.VV.  of  Boston,  intersected  by  branches 
of  Cliarles  River.  The  boot  and  shoe  manufacture 
flourishes  here.  Pop.  1,282. 

Belliiij&'tiain  Bay,  iu  Washington  TVmYory,  a  village, 
cap  of  Whatcom  co.,  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name, 
formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  about  125  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Olympia. 

Bellini,  {bel-U'ne,)  the  name  of  a  Venetian  family  which 
produced  several  remarkable  painters.  The  earliest 
was  Jacopo  B.,  who  died  in  1470.  He  w’as  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  one  of  the  first  who 
painted  in  oil. —  His  eldest  son.  Gentile  B.,  born  1421, 
died  1501,  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-jjainter,  and 
also  as  a  m&iaiUeur.  Along  with  his  brother,  he  was 
commissioned  to  decorate  the  council-chamber  of  the 
Venetian  senate.  Mohammed  II.,  having  by  accident 
8e»'n  some  of  his  works,  invited  Gentile  to  Constantinople, 
employed  him  to  execute  various  historical  works,  ami 
dismissed  him  laden  with  presents.  The  Pr£ac/a'«^  q/* 
St.  Mark  is  his  most  famous  piece.  D.  1507. — His  more 
celebrated  brother,  Giovanni  B.,  born  1426,  died  1512, 


was  the  founder  of  the  older  Venetian  school  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  progress.  His  works 
are  marked  by  naivete,  warmth,  and  intemsity  of  color¬ 
ing.  His  best  Works  are  altar-pieces.  His  picture  of 
the  In/ont  Jesus  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna, 
and  attende‘1  by  angels,  is  full  of  beauty  and  lively  ex- 
pressiou.  His  Holy  Virgin,  Baptism  of  the  Lord,  and 
Christ  and  the  Wonan  of  Samaria,  are  also  much  ad¬ 
mired. —  Ch.  Kncyd. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  a  celebrated  musical  composer,  b.  at 
Catania,  in  Sicily,  1802.  He  was  eilucated  at  Naples, 
under  Zingarelli,  and  l»efore  he  had  completed  his  20lh 
year,  he  li.ul  produced  Bianca  and  Feruandt/at  the  tht*- 
alre  St.  Carlo.  Thi.s  was  succeeded  by  various  other 
oiierafl,  of  whi<  li  U  Pirata,  La  Sonnamhula,  Nonna,  and 
]  Pnritani,  ('1827-34.)  are  the  best,  and  have  gained  for 
him  an  undying  celebrity.  His  moral  character  stood 
high,  and  his  manners  and  compositions  were  in  har- 
moniou.s  accordance  —  agreeable,  tender,  and  elegant. 
D.  near  Paris,  Sept.  23,  1835. 

Bollip'otciit,  a.  [Lat.  hellipotens,  from  helium  war, 
and  p“tens,  powerful.]  I’owerful;  puissant;  mighty  in 
war.  (a.) 

BeTlij^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  jdants,  order  Asteraccer, 
sub-order  TubuhJlorcE ;  tlie  Daisy,  7.  v. 

Boll'-jar,  n.  A  Jar  of  bell-shape  used  by  chemists. 

Boir-less,  a.  Haring  no  bell ;  without  a  bell,  (k.) 

Boir^lliaii,  n.  and  man.]  A  public  crier;  one 

w  ho  goes  about  ringing  a  bell  to  direct  public  notice  to 
something. 

*  The  bellman  of  each  parish,  aa  he  goes  his  circuit,  cries  out 
every  uigbi,  *  Past  twelve  o  clock.'  ’  —Swi/t. 

BeH'-iiiOtal,  n.  [BelJ  awtl  vietal.'[  The  metal  of  which 
bells  are  made.  —  See  Bell. 

Beiriiiore,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  abt. 
K  m.  K.  of  Ro<  kville. 

Bell  -luoutlioil,  a.  Expanded  at  the  mouth  or  muz¬ 
zle  in  bell-form  ;  as,  a  bell-mouthed  gnu,  —  Marryat. 

Bel'loil,  n.  (Med.)  That  variety  of  colic  produced  by 
the  eff'e<  t  of  load  on  the  system. 

BoIIo’iir.  «.  [l..at.  BtHona,  from  helium,  war.]  {.Myth.) 
The  goddi'ss  of  war,  and  sister  or  wife,  or  sister-wife  and 
charioteer  i»l  Mar.-s.  The  Romans  jiaid  great  adoration  to 
her.  The  temple  of  B.,  in  Rome,  sto.  d  in  the  Circus 
FUimiinu.<,  in*ar  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  was  tlie 
place  where  foreign  amba^sHdoI‘s.  and  generals  returning 
Irom  their  campaigns,  were  received  by  the  senate.  Be¬ 
fore  its  gates  w.as  rair'ed  a  coluiiiii,  called  Columna  Bel- 
hca,  against  which  a  javelin  wu.s  hurled  as  one  of  the 
previous  toims  in  the  declaration  of  war  (Ov  Fast.  vi. 
2U1.)  Her  priests  were  named  after  her,  Bdlonai'ii. 
Lactantius  (t.  21.)  describes  them  us  cutting  their  flesh 
most  ferociously  in  her  worship  ;  and  Tertiilliaii  f4  and  9, 
de  Pallio)  iMs,  that,  having  collected  the  hloon,  which 
flowed  from  these  gashes,  in  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
they  pledged  tlie  Neophytes  who  w'ere  initiated  into  their 
niy-steries,  and  then  broke  out  into  the  ravings  of  vati¬ 
cination. 

Bello'iia,  n.  (^5/ron.)  The  42d  asteroid,  discovered  by 
Lutlier  in  1854. 

Bollo'iia,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Y’ates  co. 

Bollo’iia,  ill  riV^iwia,  a  village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  on 
the  Jam«*8  River,  about  14  m  \V.  of  Rn-hmond. 

Bel'IotStrait,  the  ]»a8sage  separating  North  Somerset 
from  Boothia  Felix,  and  connecting  Prince  Regent's  In¬ 
let  with  Peel  Strait,  Sound, or  Fntnklin  Channel.  Its  E. 
entrance  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Kenneily  during 
his  search  for  Franklin,  and  mimed  in  honor  of  Jo.seph 
Ren©  Bellot,  a  distinguished  French  naval  officer,  who 
joine»l  the  expedition,  under  Capt.  Kennedy,  sent  to 
search  after  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  and  who,  in  1853,  hav¬ 
ing  accompanied  that  under  Captaiu  liiglefield,  was 
drowned  while  crossing  the  ice. 

Berio%v,  r.i.  [A.S.  ;  imitative  of  the  sound.]  To 

make  a  hollow,  loud  noise,  as  a  bull. 

“  IVhat  bull  dares  heHow.  or  wliat  sheep  dares  bleat, 
Withiu  the  lioo's  deu  " — Drydtn,  , 

— To  make  a  loud  outcry;  to  bawl,  vociferate,  or  clamor. 

This  genMeman  is  accustomed  to  roar  and  htUoio  so  terribly 
loud,  that  be  trigbteus  us." — Tafter. 

— To  roar,  a.s  tlie  sea  in  a  storm;  to  make  a  loud,  hollow, 
continued  noise. 

“  The  rising  river.s  float  the  nether  ground  ; 

And  locks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas  rebound.”  Z)ryden. 

Bol'low,  n.  A  loud  outcry ;  a  roar,  roaring. 

Bel'lower.  n.  One  who  helluws.  or  makes  aloud  noise. 

Bt'l'lowM,  Henry  Whitney,  d.d..  an  American  divine 
ami  author.  B.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  10th  June,  1814,  gra<l- 
uati*d  at  Harvard  Col),  in  1832,  entere<l  the  University 
School  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  18.34,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Sticiety  of  New  York 
in  1838.  From  1846-1S50,  he  wrote  articles  for  the 
Christian  Inquirer.  His  oration,  known  as  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  is  highly  esteemed.  In  1857  he  wrote  his 
Defence  of  the.  Drama,  which  brought  upon  him  a  host 
of  assailants  of  the  Puritanical  8(dioo!,and  also  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  before  the  L<»weU  Inslitnte  In  Boston, 
on  The.  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases.  Dr.  B.  was  made 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  U.  States 
in  18‘  2. 

Bellow!!,  (brl'ldz,)  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [A.  S.  hilig  or  hylig. 
from  bcelg,  bulge,  belly;  Goth,  balgs ;  Gael,  balg,  bolg.  a 
leather  bag,  a  wallet,  belly:  builg,  bellows.]  A  machine 
contrived  to  projiel  air  tlirougli  a  tube  or  orifice.  It  is 
used  for  blowing  fires,  snp[)lying  tlie  pipes  of  organs, 
and  otlier  purposes,  and  is  constructed  according  to  vari¬ 
ous  forms;  but  tlie  principle  is  the  same  in  all  of  them. 
The  dimensions  of  a  spice  in  which  air  is  confined  are 
contracted;  the  air,  being  permitted  to  escape  only  at  a 
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small  opening,  rushes  out  with  a  velocify  proportional 
to  the  lnvs^u^e  and  to  the  smallness  of  the  opening. 
Bel'loWM  Falls,  in  Vermont,  a  post-villageof  Windham 
Co.,  on  the  Cuiinecticnt  River,  80  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier.  It  possesses  medicinal  springs  and  some  manu¬ 
factories. 

BelTawK-liKti,  n.  {Zobl.)  The  Trumpet-fish.  See  Cen- 

TRISCUS. 

Boriow’H-menUer.  n.  One  who  mends  bellows.  .VfeaA** 
Bpir-|>0|>|>or,  n.  {Bot.)  The  red  pejiper,  a  species  of 
CxPSieuM,  7.  V 

Bell-Plain,  in  111.,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  1,092. 
Bell'port.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 
Bell'-piill.  n.  A  cord  to  pull  a  bell  with,  having  a  ring 
or  knob  lor  tlie  haml. 

Beir-riii$i'or,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  ring  a  church 
or  other  bell. 

Boil'-r!ic*K.  {Geog.)  A  dangerous  ledge  of  ro<  ks,  off  fho 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  German  Ocean,  opposite  to  tlio 
Fritli  of  Tay,  12  m.  E.  of  Buttonness  Point.  The  ledgo 
is  about  850  yards  in  length,  by  about  110  in  breadth. 
At  low  water,  some  of  its  summits  appear  from  4  to  8  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  at  high  water  they  are 
alw;iys  covered.  Many  vessels  have  been  lost  on  this 
r<ick,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  tremendous  fury, 
'l  o  b-sseii  the  chance  of  sncli  disasters,  aligfit-honse,  115 
ft  high,  has  been  constructed,  in  Lat.  56^  26'  N.,  Lon. 
2°  23'  W. ;  and  during  foggy  weather,  bells  are  tolled 
every  half  minute. 

Boli'-roof,  n.  (Arc/i.)  A  roof  of  which  the  cross  section 
resembles  a  bell. 

Boll  -rope,  n.  A  rope  or  cord  attached  to  a  bell,  to 
ring  it  by. 

Bolls,  n.yi/.  {Naut.)  On  board  a  ship,  the  time  is  divided 
into  periods  of  four  hours  each,  and  as  each  half-hour 
passes  it  is  marked  by  striking  on  a  bell.  This  bell  is 
usually  hung  to  the  beam  of  the  forecastle,  hut  some¬ 
times  it  is  attached  to  a  beam  near  the  mizzen-iiiast. 
One  stroke  on  the  bell  tleni>te8  that  half  an  hour  ha.s 
passed,  two  strokes  that  an  liour  has  passed,  and  so  on, 
adding  a  stroke  for  each  half-hour.  Thus,  five  bells  *' 
Would  signify  that  two  hours  and  a  half  liad  passed,  and 
‘‘  eight  hells  ”  signifies  that  the  fair  hours,  or  complete 
“watch."  is  over.  The  l>ell  on  which  the  lime  is  .struck 
is  sometimes  used  during  foggy  weather  to  show  that 
the  ship  is  on  a  starboard  lack ;  when  she  is  on  a  port- 
tack,  a  drum  is  beaten. 

BollH'Uoroiijrh*  in  A'//.,  a  vill^e  of  Ohio  co.,p.  1,0.')7. 
Roll's  R4»a4l!«,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O. of  Louisa  co, 

Bull's  Bopot,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Haywood  co. 
Bell'-sliapetl,  a.  \Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  1^11. 

Bellas  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

Beirs  Malls.  in  I^ennsylcania.  a  P.  O.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Bell's  Store,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Onachira  co, 
Boll'toii.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Mur&liaU 

CO.,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Bell'towii,  in  Te^ne.'isee..  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 
Beir-trap.  n.  A  contrivance,  usuidly  air-light,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  inverteii  cup,  the  edges  of  which  dip  into 
a  trench,  gutter,  or  canal,  holding  water,  and  formed  at 
the  top  of  a  pipe,  fur  the  purpose  of  preventing  foul 
smells  from  ascending  from  a  drain  into  the  air. 
Beriuiiie,  a.  [Lat.  Oelluinus ;  from  bellua,  beast.] 
Beastlike;  brutal.  (R.) 

“  At  this  rate,  the  auimal  aod  belluine  life  would  be  the  best.” 

Atltrhury. 

Belliiiio.  {bel-loo'no.)  [Anc.  Bellunum.]  A  city  of  N, 
Italy,  cap.  of  a  province  of  same  name,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Piave,  48  m.  N.  of  Venice:  Kit.  46®  7'4C"N.; 
Lon.  12®  13'51"Fk;  y>«7).  14,576.  —  Napoleon  conferred 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno  on  Marshal  ViC'ioR,  7.  v. 
Nearly  destroyed  b>  an  eartliquake,  June  29,  l'-73. 
Bidlville.  in  /'/orh/a,  a  po.'^t-village  «  f  IlHinilloti  c.o. 
Bell  ville.  in  Texas,  a  posl-village  of  Ansfin  ci>.,  abt.  00 
in.  W.N.W.  of  Houston,  and  25  N.E.  of  (’«'lumbiis. 
Bell'-wef  her,  n.  A  wetbi*r  or  s'.ieep  which  leau.<  Ihe 
flock,  with  a  bell  hung  on  its  neck. 

BeU'woofl.  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Dakota  co.,  abt. 

9  m.  S.  of  Ua.stings. 

Bell'-worf.  7i.  {Bot.)  See  Uvll\ri\. 

Bol'ly,  71.  [.K.  S.  Ixplg,  balig  ;  Gael.  balg.  a  leather  bag, 

womb.  helly.J  The  Abdomen,  7.  i«. 

— The  womb.  (0.  and  a )  —  That  part  of  anything  which 
swells  or  bulges  out. 

“  Ad  Irish  harp  hath  theconcave.  or  belly,  not  along  theatriaga, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  airiogs."  —  Bacon. 

—The  hollow  part  of  a  compass-timber,  the  round  p.art  of 
which  is  called  the  back. 

— V.  a.  To  swell  out ;  to  fill,  as  a  sjiil.  (r.) 

‘‘Your  breath,  with  full  consent,  bellied  his  aaila.”  —  Shaks, 

— V.  1.  To  swell  and  become  protuberant,  like  the  belly. 

“  The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  winds  suffic'd  the  aail, 

The  bellying  canvas  airuited  with  the  gale."  —  Dryden.  ' 

Belly-aolio,  {beVU~dke,)  «.  A  vulgarism  for  the  colic, 
or  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Bol'ly-btviid.  n.  A  band  or  girth  that  goes  round  the 
body  of  a  horse,  and  holds  the  saddle  or  harness  firmly 
in  its  place. — (ATau/.)  A  band  or  canvas  used  to  strength¬ 
en  a  sail. —  Ogilrie. 

Beriy-UouiKl,  a.  A  vulgarism  expressive  of  being 
constipateil  or  costive  in  the  bowels. 

Bel'Iy-brftCO,  n.  {Steam  Ejigineering.)  A  cross  brace, 
stayed  to  the  boiler,  between  the  frames  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive. —  Webster. 

Beriy-<lonblet,  n.  A  doublet  overhanging  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  belly. 

”  Your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  heUy-douhUt.” — Skak*. 
Bol'ly-frcttiiift',  n.  {Fai^iery.)  The  chafing  of  a 
horse's  belly  with  a  girth.  —  Johnson. 

— A  severe  pain  iu  a  burse's  belly,  caused  by  worms.  Bailey, 
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Vol'Iy-fllll,  a.  As  mui'h  food  as  fills  tho  belly  ;  plenty. 
U&t'U,  iu  a  vulgar  bcnse,  to  signify  repletion,  or  more 
than  enough. 

Bol'ly-^ocl,  n.  A  man  who  makes  a  god  of  his  belly; 
a  glutton,  ^o.) 

“  Apicius,  a  famous  belly-god.”  —  Uakewill. 

Bel'Iy-pincheO,  a.  [6«//y  ami  pinched^  pp.  of  pmc/n] 
Starved,  or  jdnched  with  hunger,  (o.) 

Bol'ly-roll,  n.  {Hart.)  A  roller  protuberant  in  the 
middle,  to  roll  land  between  ridges,  or  in  hollows. 

Mi:rtimer. 

Boriy-slave,  n.  A  slave  to  appetite. 

Beriy-liiiibor,  n.  A  vulgar  phrase  to  denote  food, 
or  nutriment  for  the  body. 

Bel'ly-worm,  n.  A  worm  that  breeds  in  the  belly. 

Bol'illoiKb  in  a  post- village  of  W  right  co.,  on  the 

Iowa  river,  about  42  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Diulge. 

Borinont«  iJi  Arkansas,  a  post  village  of  Crawford  co. 

Borinoait«  in  CXili/orniii,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  San  Mateo  co  :  pop.  abt.  1160. 

BeTiuoilt,  iu  Illinois^  a  tosvuship  of  Iroquois  co.;  ]Xfp. 
833. 

— A  post-office  of  Pike  co.,  70  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Beriuoiii,  2owa,  a  township  of  Warren  co. :  fop.  1,048. 

Bel'lUOilt,  in  Kansa.s,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Woodson  CO.,  about  100  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Topeka;  pou. 
622. 

Bol'llKMKt,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Biillittco.,  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nasliville  K.K.,  20  m.  of  Louisville. 

— village  of  Campbell  co. 

Bel'ilioiit,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co., 
about  3u  III.  E.  by  N.  of  .\ugusta;  pop.  628. 

Beriiioiit,  in  d/aisucAwsci6s*,  apost-towiiship  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  alumt  6  m.  from  Boston;  j)op.  1,')I3. 

Bel'llioilt*  in  Minnesota,  n  post-office  of  Martin  co. 

— villageof  Jack>on  co.,on  the  Des  Moines  ILver, about 
66  m.  W  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

Beriiioiit,  in  .V  s^oui-t,  a  village  in  Mi.ssissippi  co.,  on 
the  .Mkssis^ippi  liiver,  oppo.htu  Columbus.  Here,  on  tlie 
7th  Nov.,  1^61,  occurred  a  luittle  between  the  Confede¬ 
rates  under  Uenerals  I’olk  and  Pilb»w,  and  the  Union 
troops  commanded  by  O-Mieral  Grant,  iu  wiiich,  after 
desperate  fighting  on  both  Nid”S.  flu*  latter  obtained  a 
victory.  The  Uuiuu  loss  was  485;  that  ol  llie  Confede¬ 
rates,  632. 

Beriiloiit«  in  Nevadi.  a  township  of  Nye  co. ;  pop.  244. 

B<^riil<»iit.  ill  Xeio  )orA‘,  a  thriving  p^jj^t-village,  cap.  of 
Alleghany  co.,  on  the  Genesee  Hiver  and  the  Erie  R.K., 
02  m  W.  by  N.  of  Elmira;  poji.  795. 

— .\  township  of  Franklin  co.,  2.5  m.  W.  of  Plattsburg, 
drained  by  the  Chateaugay  River;  pop.  1,619. 

Bel  liioiit,  in  Ofiio,  an  K.  county,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  fiom  Virginia.  .-Iiva,  170  sq. 
111.  The  surface  is  diver.HilU**!  by  liills,  and  drained  by 
many  creeks.  Soil,  generally  excellent.  Tin*  Ce  ntral 
Railroad  of  Ohio  pas.ses  through  it  ( ^p.  St.  Clairsville. 
Pop.  39,714. 

—  post-villageof  the  above  co.,  about  22m.  W.ofSpring- 
fielil.  and  22  W.  by  S.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  287. 

Bcrin4>iit,  in  S.Carolina.  a  village  of  Newl>erry  district, 
about  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Be  I'm  out,  in  Texas, u.  po.^t-village  of  Gonzales  co.,  about 
52  in.  S  of  .Austin  city:  pop.  1,746. 

Bel'iii^mt,  iu  Wisemsiu,  a  township  on  the  S.E.  limits 
of  Portage  co. ;  pop  528. 

Belmonte,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Cosenza,  on  a 
iiiuuntuin  not  far  from  the  Meiliterraiiean,  14  in.  \\  .S.W. 
of  Cosenza;  p"p.  4,720. 

Beriiionto,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Laporte  co.,  11  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  baporte. 

Belmonte,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Panola  co.,  on 
the  Tallahatchie  River.  7  m.  above  Panola,  the  county- 
scat.  and  167  N.  of  Jacksoii. 

Belmonte,  or  Bei.m  int.  in  irotcon.^/r?.  a  village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  CO  ,  about  60  Ill.  W.S-W.  of  Mailison. 

Beriiiont  l..anding:,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of 
Mississippi  (•«>. 

Belmiil'let,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo, 
on  Blacksod  Bay;  pop.  906. 

Beloek',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  6g/«can.]  To  lock,  or  fasten,  a.M 
with  a  lock. 

“  Thi«  i«  the  hand,  which  with  a  vow’d  contract 
Was  fast  belock'd  iu  ihiuv.’'—iiUak». 

Beleeil,  in  Lower  Canada,  a  post-village  of  Vercheres 
CO., ’on  the  river  Richelieu,  24  ni.  \  E.  of  .Montreal. 

Beloit,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Mahoning  co. ;  pop.  80. 

Beloit,  in  a  jirtst-township  of  Rock  co.,  about 

12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  .luuesville  ;  pop.  74^1. 

—A  town  of  Rock  co.,  on  Rock  River,  50  m.  E  S.E.  of  Madi¬ 
son.  B.  is  well  built,  lias  fine  j-ublic  buildings,  and  is 
the  seat  of  Beloit  College,  founded  in  1846.  Pojo  in 
1870, 4,396.  ^  ^ 

Belomancy^  (hel'o-mdnsee.,)  n.  [Fr.  htlomavcie;  Gr. 
befomantia,  from  helos,iiH  arrow,  and  manPia,  divination.J 
A  mode  of  divination  by  arrows,  practised  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations  of  tlie  Eijst. 

Beloii,  Pierre,  ihef'aumg,)  a  very  eminent  French 
naturalist,  b.  1517.  He  studied  medicine  and  botany 
and  owed  to  the  I'riendly  aid  of  the  cardinals  of  Tournon 
and  Lorraine  a  good  e<liication,and  the  means  ol  making 
extensive  travels  in  Ennqie  and  in  the  East.  IIo  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  and  won 
a  great  reputation  by  his  numerous  works  on  natural 
history  and  the  Observation.^  made  during  his  travels. 
He  was  a8s;issinat«‘d  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  1561.  The 
genus  of  plants  Bellonia  has  been  named  after  him. 

BoToiia,  Bei-one,  ?i.  {/jhIL)  See  G.^rfisu. 

Beloiiir^  v.  i.  [Dut.  Manyen,  to  concern— and  lany- 
tn,  to  reach  to.]  To  pertain  to ;  to  appertain  to ;  to  be 


the  property  of,  to  be  the  province  or  business  of;  as,  a 
wife  belont/s  to  lier  busband, 

**  Tlie  decluraiiou  uf  tbene  luteut  philosophers  belongs  to  uuoiber 
paper."  —  Boyle. 

— To  relate,  or  have  relation  to  ;  to  adhere  or  be  appendant 
10. 

*'  Ue  went  into  a  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida."  Luke  ix.  10. 

— To  bo  native  to,  or  have  a  legal  residence,  settlement, 
Ac.,  whether  by  birth  or  naturalization,  so  as  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  a  maintenance  from  the  civic  or  parochial 
authorities. 

“  Ba.stards  also  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which  the  mothers 
belong.  "  —  Blacksivne. 

Boloiig'\  r.  a.  To  be  deserved  by.  (o.  and  R.) 

*'  More  evils  belong  us  than  happen  to  us.'  —Ben  Jonson. 

Beloiis:'in;;:,  n.  A  quality,  attribute,  or  property  per¬ 
taining  to  one.  (o.) 

••  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  noi  lUiueowu  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  iijy  virtues.’  —  Shake. 

Boloiig:'iii;g'«  r.  a.  Pertaining  to;  being  tlie  property 
or  quality  oi:  being  the  concern  of:  being  appeuUuul 
to;  a.H,  all  the  goods  bebmyiny  to  him. 

BA‘iooohee,  Belooch,  (UTochkis,)  n.  {Geuy.)  A  na¬ 
tive  or  denizen  of  Beluociiistan. 

— a.  Belonging  to  lieioochistan,  or  its  people. 

Beloochi^taii,  (bel-oo^chis'tnn.)  (Anc.  Gedrosia,  and 
the  countries  of  the  lchthyt»phagi,  Oritfle,  Arabitte,  Ac., 
AriuM.)  A  country  of  S  Asia,  lying  between  ’24°  50'  and 
30°  20'  N.  I.Att.,  and  57°  50'  and  69°  18'  E.  Lon. ;  having 
N.  Afglmni.stun,  Seistan,  and  the  sandy  desert  of  Caubul ; 
E.  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde;  W.  Peroia;  and  S.  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean;  length,  E.  to  W.,  700  in.;  breadth,  on  either 
side.  350  m.,  and  190  in  the  centre.  A rsti,  200,000  sq. 
m.  —  The  country  may  be  clescnbed  under  the  following 
ditisious:  Brov.  ol  Sarawun  and  Jhalawan,  ch.  towns, 
Kelat  and  Zuhree;  I’rov.  of  Mukran  and  Lus,  ch.  towns, 
Keilje  and  Bela:  Prov.  of  Cutch  Gunduva  and  llurrund 
l)uje,  ch.  town,  Gundava  (llurrund;;  Kohistaii,  chief 
town.s,  Pulira,  Surhud;  the  JOe.sert, (belonging properly  to 
Caubul :)  and  .’’‘ciude,which  will  belreated  of  separately. 
B.  is  imperfectly  known.  The  country  is  very  diversified ; 
the  clim.ite  iu  the  higher  parts  being  extremely  cold, 
while  the  heat,  during  the  summer  sejison,  is  scarcely 
supportable  in  ilie  jilaius.  'iheie  is  a  general  scarcity 
of  water,  A  large  pri>portiou  of  the  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  eastern  part  especially  being  so. —  Prod.  All 
soi  ls  of  grain  uiul  vegetables,  ami  the  finest  fruits  fiour* 
isli  abuudautly.  In  the  N.  districts,  madder,  cotton,  and 
indigo  are  jjroduceil,  the  latter  of  e.xcidlent  quality. 
As.-<albetiUa,  which  is  a  favorite  kind  of  food  among  tlie 
Beloochees,  grows  among  the  hills.  Trees  ol  large  size 
are  seen,  although  generally  B.  does  nut  seem  to  be  a 
woody  country.  —  Min.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
limestone,  marble,  rock-salt,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre.— 
Zobt.  'rhe  domestic  animals  are  horses,  mules,  asses, 
camels,  droine<larie8,  buffaloes,  black-cattle,  sheep,  goals, 
('ogs  and  cats,  besides  fowls  and  jiigeons.  There  are 
neithir  geese,  turkeys,  nor  ducks.  T'he  wild  animals  are 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyteuas,  wolves,  jackals,  tiger- 
cats,  wild  dogs,  foxe.s,  hares,  mongooses,  mountain-gouts, 
antelopes,  elks,  red  and  imiose  d.'or,  and  wild  asses, 
wliieh  inhabit  botii  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  (Jf 
birds  there  are  almost  every  species  to  be  met  with 
either  in  Eumpe  or  India. — Inhabitants.  This  country  is 
occupied  principally  by  two  great  classes  of  inliabitaiits, 
namely,  the  Be!(»ochees  and  Brahooes,  differing  from 
eacli  other  in  their  outwar<i  appearance,  as  well  a.s  in 
their  manners.  These  are  divided  into  an  infinite  variety 


Fig.  336.  —  NADIR  SHAH,  (king  of  Persia.) 


(From  Fraser’S  Hist,  of  "  Nadir  Shah.”) 

of  tribes,  whi<’h  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate.  In  their 
domestic  life,  the  Hedoochees  are  almost  all  pa.^toral: 
they  usually  reside  in  ghedons  or  tents,  made  of  black 
felt  or  coarse  blankets,  stretched  over  a  frame  of  wicker¬ 


work.  An  assemblage  of  these  constitutes  a  village,  and 
the  people  a  klieil  or  society.  'Though  naturally  indo¬ 
lent,  they  are  fearless  of  danger,  and  in  battle  fight  with 
great  gallantry.  They  are  a  race  of  lawless  robbers, 
however,  and  undertake  distant  excursions  in  quest  of 
booty,  or  for  the  ]>urpose  of  carrying  off  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  for  slaves.  —  Rel.  All  the  Beloochees 
are  Mohammedans  of  the  Souiiee  faith,  atxl  entertain  a 
great  antipathy  to  otljer  sects.  Polygamy  is  common 
among  them.  —  The  government  is  noiiiinally  under  tiie 
khan  of  Kelat.  but  chiefiy  in  the  haiuU  of  the  sirdars 
of  each  individual  tribe.  Almost  all  the  inliabitaiits  of 
B.  are  nearly  barbarous  hikI  uncivilized.  Neitber  the 
Beluocheekee  nor  Brahooekee  are  written  tongues,  and 
he  is  greatly  honored,  and  culled  moolUe,  who  can  lead 
the  Konin.  They  are  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  countries 
in  their  neigliborhood.  .Medicine  they  are  totally  unan- 
quainteii  witli ;  aiul  to  cure  a  fever,  they  will  shampoo  or 
thump  the  b<Miy  all  over.  'This  country  wa.s  quite  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  ami  for  ten  centuries  afterwards  there  are  no  rec¬ 
ords  of  B.  A  cjiliph  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year  92  of  the 
Hegira,  led  an  army  through  it  to  Scinde;  it  was  after¬ 
wards  takiMi  possession  ol  by  .Musaood,  son  of  the  Einp. 
Mahmoiul,  and  was  governed  by  his  dynasty  till  1739, 
when  Nadir  Sliah,  (Fig.  336,)  luiving  conquered  it,  be¬ 
stowed  it,  with  the  title  ol  Beglerbeg,  on  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  klian  of  Caubul.  Until  1758,  it  was  trib¬ 
utary  to  the  khan  of  Caubul.  P>p.  600. 0(X).  See  p.  429. 

Belop'tora*  n.  [Gr.  beUns,  dart,  pteron.  wing.]  (ih5) 
A  fossil  resembling  a  beleinnite,  but  less  pointe<l,  and 
having  a  wing-like  projection  or  proces-s  on  each  side. 
It  occurs  iu  Tertiary  slrata,  and  was  evidently  the  inter¬ 
nal  bone  of  a  cephalopod. — The  name  B>'losepia  (Gr.  se¬ 
pia,  cuttle-fish)  is  given  to  another  kind  of  belemnite 
found  iu  Tertiary  deposits;  and  that  of  Belottaithis  (Gr. 
ie.uthis,  squid)  to  one  bhujied  like  a  speur-heud  occurring 
in  the  Lias. 

Beloved,  {hc-Uivd\)p.  a.  [be  ami  loved,  from  /ow.J  Loved ; 
greatly  loved;  dear  to  the  heart. 

Anil  to  his  eye 

There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth.  '  —  Byron. 

Below,  {bc-li',)  prep,  [be  and  low.\  Under;  beneath;  not 
80  high. 

'  He  II  beat  .^usidtus  bead  below  his  knee, 

And  tread  upon  bia  neck."  —  Shaks. 

— Inferior  to:  low  in  relation  to,  or  in  comparison  of. 

‘  His  Jdylliunis  of  Theocritus  are  as  much  below  his  Manilius 
as  the  Helds  are  below  the  stars.’  — Felton. 

— Unbefitting:  unworthy  of. 

’  Tis  much  below  me  on  his  throne  to  sit."—  Shaks. 

Below',  adv.  In  a  lower  place;  beneath,  with  respect 
to  any  object. 

This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain’s  brow. 

And  shewed  them  all  the  shining  Helds  below.  '—Pope. 

— On  earth  ;  as  opposed  to  heaven,  or  the  skies. 

’  And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow 
For  one  that  s  bless  d  above,  immortaliz'd  below.  '—Smith. 

— In  hell ;  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

“  When  suffering  saints  alnfi  iu  beams  shall  glow, 

And  prosperous  traitors  gnash  their  teeth  below.”— TickeU. 

— A  court  f>f  lower  or  inferior  jurisdiction;  as,  at  the  trial 
below. —  Wheaton. 

Bel'paMi^i,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
15  m.  N.E.  of  ?alem  ;  pop.  188. 

Btd  per,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Derbyshi  e,  7 
m.  N.  of  Derby.  Man/.  Cottons,  silks,  nails,  &c.  Pop. 
10.560. 

Bel'pre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wasliington  co.,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  16  m.  S.W.  of  .Ma¬ 
rietta,  and  opposite  Parkersburg  iu  Virginia.  I’op.  2,462. 

Belsliani,  Thoma.s.  an  eminent  Eoglisli  Unitarian  di¬ 
vine,  at  one  time  head  of  the  theological  academy  of 
Daventry,  and  for  the  Ui.<t  20  years  of  his  life  minister 
of  E8.*»ex  CTia|H*l,  London.  He  wrote  many  puitMiiical 
treuti.ses,  and  published  anew  translation  ol  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  His  work  on  (Jhristian  Evidence  obtained 
much  popularity.  D.  iu  his  SOth  year,  18’29. — His  brother, 
William  B ,  who  D.  1827,  aued  75,  is  author  of  Ilistary 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Btvolution  to  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  12  vols.  8vo. 

Belshazzar,  (5e/-s/<di'^ar,)wfl8  the  last  kingofBabylon, 
of  the  Chaldfeaii  dyna.sty.  He  is  the  Nabounedus  of 
Alexander  Polyhist,  Nabonnidoclms  of  Megasthenes, 
Labyuetus  of  Herodotus.  Naboanilelus  of  Josephus.  B. 
was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris.  In  5.3S  or  539  b.c.,  during 
the  night  when  Babylon  was  stormed  by  Cyrus,  B.  was 
making  an  impious  least,  at  which  he  and  his  courtiers 
drank  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been  carried 
away  from  the  temple  of  Jei  usalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  gramlf.itlier.  He  was  terrified  by  the  apparition  of 
the  hand  wliicli  wrote  i4M)n  the  wall  (see  ,'Ikne);  and 
in  tlie  same  night  was  slain  by  one  ol  his  eunuchs,  uho 
brought  his  head  to  Cyrus. 

Bi'Tsire,  w.  [O.  Fr.J  A  grandfather  or  progenitor,  (o.) 
See  BzldaM. 

Bolsiiiioo,  Henri  Franqois  Xavier  de.  (helso/mz,)  a 
Freiicli  prelate,  b.  in  Perigoril,  1*71.  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Mirseilles  in  1769.  He  showed  his  zeal  and 
charity  during  the  plague  in  1726.  and  liis  devotion  will 
always  be  worthy  of  admiration.  He  was  offered,  in 
1723,  the  bishopric  of  Laon.  but  refii.sed  it,  saying,  he 
“would  not  leave  a  church  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life:”  ami  he  also  refuse^l  the  bishopric  of  Bordeaux, 
17*29.  I).  at  .Marseilles.  1755. 

Bor«was:a’er,  n.  [Bell  and  swagger.]  A  bully;  a 
whore-master. 

“  You  are  a  charitable  helswagger.”—Drydtn. 

Belt,  n.  [A.S.  belt;  Iccl.  helii;  Lat.  halteus,  a  girdle  or 
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belt.]  A  leathern  girdle;  a  band;  a  circlet  or  bandage; 
aa,  a  aword-bett. 

•*  Then  matched  the  shining  belt,  with  gold  inlaid  ; 

The  belt  Eurytiuu's  artful  hauda  had  made."— 

— Anything  resembling  a  belt,  which  confines  or  girds. 

“  Within  the  belt  of  rule.”— iS’AaA:*. 

(Arch.)  A  string-omirse  and  blocking-course:  aconrse 
of  stones  projectiiig  from  a  wall,  either  moulded,  plain, 
fluted,  or  enriched. 

(vlNfron.)  The  dark  stripes  or  zones  that  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet  Jnpiter  parallel  to  its  equator. 
(See  JuriTEK.)  Orion's  Belt  is  figured  by  three  stars  in 
ft  direct  line  with  each  other,  situated  horizontally  in 
the  centre  of  the  constellation.  . 

(Surg.)  A  broad  bamhige  applied  to  the  abdomen,  so 
as  to  support  and  niake  metliodical  pressure  ui»on  it. 

(Mech.)  A  band  which,  hy  wheels  and  jiulieys,  connects 
the  different  rotatory  parts  of  machinery.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  made  of  leather. 

(ifer.)  A  badge  or  mark  of  the  knightly  order.  —  Bu¬ 
chanan. 

(Farriery.')  A  disease  in  sheep.  —  Crahb. 

— V.  a.  To  girii  or  encomjiass,  as  with  a  belt :  to  encircle. 

'•  Belted  with  youug  childreo.'  —De  i^uincy. 

— To  shear,  as  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  slieep.  —  Halliwell. 

Sell,  n.  (Gtog.)  The  name  given  to  two  of  the  three 
straits  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is  joined  to  the  Cattegal. 
They  are  distiiiguislied  hy  the  addition  of  Great  and 
Little. — The  Great  which  is  the  middle  oue,  andthe 
widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  tlie  Baltic,  begins  on  the 
S.,  about  54°  50'  N.  Lat.,  between  the  8.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Langeland  and  the  W.  shores  of  Laaland,  an<l 
terminates  on  the  N.  between  llee.s  Ness  on  the  island 
of  Zealand,  and  the  S.  extremity  of  8amsoe.  Its  length 
may  be  about  70  m.  — The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is 
at  its  S.  extremity,  where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divide*! 
into  two  straits  by  tlie  island  of  Langelami ;  for  the  nar¬ 
row  sea  between  that  island  an*i  those  of  Arroe,  Taasing. 
and  Fionia  is  comprehemled  under  the  name  of  Great 
Belt,  and  is  hardly  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth.  The 
principal  branch  between  Langeland  and  Laaland  is 
rather  more  than  8  m.  wide.  To  the  N.  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Langidand  the  breadth  of  the  strait  varies 
between  16  and  24  m. — Except  near  the  siiorcs,  the  depth 
of  the  water  is  consj<leratde,  but  very  irregular,  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  five  fathoms.  But  some  small  ami 
low  islands  and  many  shoals  render  the  navijratlon  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous,  and  on  that  account  tlie  passage  of 
the  Sound  is  preferred.  Between  Nyhorg  in  Fionia  and 
Corsoer  in  Zealand,  a  regular  communication  is  estab- 
lished  l)y  steamboats  and  smacks.  In  the  good  season 
the  passage  is  not  difficult;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn  and  in  winter  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  es¬ 
pecially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating  ice  which 
in  severe  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  are  some¬ 
times  cemented  togetlier  by  hard  Irost.  It  is  then  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a 
sledge  and  tlie  other  in  a  bt»at.  VVlien,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  small  island  of  Sprogoe, 
whicli  lies  in  the  strait.  but/CoiisidiTubly  nearer  to  the 
coast  of  Fionia  than  to  that  of  Zealaml,  otters  a  place  of 
refuge.  —  The  Ldile  Brit,  the  most  western  of  the  three 
straits,  begins  on  the  S  between  tlie  islamls  of  .\rroe  and 
Al8en,and  e.xteuds  between  the  island  of  Fii>niHand  Jut¬ 
land,  to  the  capes  called  Oger  Ness  on  Fionia,  and  Bi- 
cornsknudde  on  Jutland.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  80  m., 
and  its  width  varies  from  8  to  10.  Towards  the  S.  ex¬ 
tremity.  between  the  islands  Arroe  and  Alsen,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  above  10  m.  across.  At  Assens.  a  town  of  Fionia, 
it  narrows  suddenly  to  about  five,  and  farther  north  it 
grows  by  degrees  narrower,  so  that  between  the  town  of 
Middelfart  on  Fionia,  and  the  opposite  coast  at  Snoglioe, 
tlie  distance  hanliy  amounts  to  %  of  am.  The  depth 
of  the  water  is  considerable,  varying  from  five  to  four¬ 
teen  fathom.s ;  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  islands  (Arrce,  haagoe,  and  Fanrej,  the 
nnmerou.s  shoaU,  ami  the  violent  currents  which  con¬ 
stantly  run  through  the  strait  from  S.  to  N.  —  See  B.vl- 
Tic  Sba. 

Bertaiie,  or  Beltein,  n.  (TraditioM.)  The  name  of 
a  kind  of  festival,  formerly  common  to  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  an*l  traces  of  which  still  exi>t  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  Ireland, 
w’e  find  two  B.,  one  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  other  on  the 
2l8t  of  June.  To  the  B.,  also,  in  all  probability,  the  fires 
which  were  formerly  an*!  are  perhaps  yet  lighted  in  many 
parts  of  England  on  Mi*lsummer  Eve,  are  to  be  referred. 
B.  signifies  the  fire  tif  Baal,  tlie  worship  of  whom  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  existed  in  Englumi,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
ill  the  remotest  period  of  Druidical  superstition.  B.  was 
therefore  the  fire  lighted  in  honor  of  the  Sun,  whose 
return  and  visible  influence  upon  the  productions  of 
the  earth  was  thus  celebrated.  La  na  Beal  tnia,  ami 
AVm  na  Beal  fi/ia,inthe  Irish  language,  are  the  day  ami 
eve  of  Beal’s  fire.  (Fairy  Legenda.  and  Traditions  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.)  —  TTie  following  account  of  the  B.  is 
given  in  FocalOir  Gaoidhilge-Sax-BhCaria,  or  an  Irish- 
English  Dictionary  fby  O’Brien),  printed,  at  Paris.  4to. 
176s. — '*  Bedltine,OT  oCil-tine,  ignis  Beli  Dei  Asiatic! :  i.  e. 
tine  Beily  *  May-day,’  so  called  from  large  fires  wliich  the 
Druids  were  used  to  light  on  the  summits  of  the  liighest 
hills,  into  which  they  drove  four-footed  beasts,  using  at 
the  same  time  certain  ceremonies  t<i  expiate  the  sins  of 
the  people.  This  pag.in  ceremony  of  lighting  tliese  t\ras 
in  honor  of  the  Asiatic  god  Belus,  gave  its  name  to  the 
entire  month  of  May,  which  is  to  this  day  called  mi  na 
Beul’tme  in  the  Irish  language.  Dr.  Keating,  speaking 
of  this  fire  of  Beal,  say.s,  that  the  cattle  were  driven 
through  it  and  not  sacrificed,  and  that  the  chief  «lesi-n 
of  it  was  to  keep  off  all  contagious  disorders  from  them 


for  that  year;  and  he  also  says,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  quenched  their  fires  on  that  day,  and  kindled 
them  again  out  of  some  part  of  that  fire.”  —  In  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Slatistical  Acci-unt  of  Scotlandy  the  minister 
of  Callander  in  Pindhshire,  speaking  of ‘‘peculiar  cus¬ 
toms,”  says;  “Ujion  the  first  day  of  May,w'hich  is  called 
Beltan  or  Belteiu-day,  all  the  boys  in  a  towuiship  or  ham¬ 
let  meet  in  the  moors.  They  cut  a  table  in  the  green 
sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in  the  ground 
of  such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  company. 
They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  repa.st  of  eggs  and  milk 
in  the  consistence  of  a  cu&tard.  They  knead  a  cake  of 
oatmeal,  wliich  is  toasted  at  the  embers  again.st  a  stone. 
After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they  divide  the  cake  into 
so  many  portions,  as  similar  as  possible  to  one  another 
in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  company. 
They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over  with  charcoal, 
until  it  be  perfectly*  black.  They  put  all  the  bits  of  cake 
into  a  bonnet.  Every  one,  blindlohl,  draws  out  a  portion, 
lie  wlio  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitleil  to  the  last  bit.  Who¬ 
ever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favor  they  mean  to  im¬ 
plore,  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance 
of  iiuin  and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt,”  the  writer  adils. 
“of  these  inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  offered  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  the  East,  althongli  they  now  pass 
from  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  the  devoted 
person  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flames,  with 
wliich  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  are  closed.” 

Belt  ed,  a.  Wearing  a  belt;  having  a  belt  or  belts. 

"  A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight.'  —Burnt. 

— Marked,  or  adorned  with  a  band  or  circle;  as,  a  belted 
stalk.  (  H^i-bster.)  —  Worn  in  the  belt. 

Beltesliazzar,  {5^/-^e-s/<d^'a7^)  [Ileb,,  “who  lays  up 
treasures  in  secret.'*]  A  title  of  honor  given  to  Daniel  in 
Babylon. 

Belt  iiig\  n.  Material  for  the  fabrication  of  belts;  belts 
taken  collectively. 

Bel'toii,  in  S.  Curolinay  a  post-village  of  Anderson  dis¬ 
trict,  27  111.  8.  by  W.  of  Greenville;  pop.  1,364. 

Bel'ton,  in  TexaSy  a  post-village  of  Beli  co.,90  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Austin  ;  pop.  1,058, 

Belt<ii'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
George's  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Washington. 

Beltiir'bot,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan,  on 
the  Erne,  y  m.  N.N.W.  uf  Cavan. 

Being  ;a,  7?.  [Russ.  a  sturgeon.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 

of  Cetacea  belonging  t*i  the  or  Dolphins.  It 

has  a  broad  blunt  licad,  and  no  produced  snout;  thus 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
Its  form  is  principally  characterized  l*y  the  softness  of 
its  curves,  and  the  clear  white  color  of  its  skin,  which  is 
so  tender  that  it  often  fails  to  retain  the  harpoon.  The 
B.  also  differs  from  the  ordinary  family  of  dolphins  in 
having  fewer  teeth,  which  fall  out  before  the  animal  is 
old,  and  it  has  no  dorsal  fin.  It  usually  attains  the  length 
of  thirteen  feet,  ami  feeds  princi]>ally  on  fish. 

Be'liis.  (Myth.)  The  chief  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  The  Chaldee  Bd,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew 
Baal,  means  Lord.  The  Greeks  %vere  apt  to  substitute 
Zeus  for  Belus,  and  the  Romans  Jupiter.  He  was  snp- 
poseil  to  be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
accortling  to  Herodotus,  B.  was  the  father  of  Ninus. 

Bollito'*  r.  a.  To  hemuddle.  —  Sterne. 

(berve-deer.)  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  building 
constructed  at  the  top  of  a  house  or  palace,  and  open  to 
the  air,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  often  on  all.  The  term 
is  an  Italian  compound,  signifying  a  “  fine  view;  ”  and 
in  Italy  it  is  constructed  expre.ssly  for  tliat  purpose, 
ciimbined  with  the  object  of  enjoying  the  cool  evening 
breeze,  which  blows  fresher  on  the  house-top  than  in 
theconfinc*!  streets.  Many  houses  in  Rome  have  Z?., 
for  the  most  part  of  a  simple  form.  Tlie  most  celebrated 
construction  of  tlii.s  kind  at. Rome,  whit-h  is  in  the  Va¬ 
tican,  was  built  by  Bramaute  in  that  part  called  the 


Fig.  337.  —  THE  BELVEDERE  OP  THE  VATICAN. 

(Built  by  Bramaute.) 

court  of  the  B.  The  form  of  this  building  is  semicir¬ 
cular.  and  it  stands  over  an  enormous  niche,  a  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  the  facade,  of  which  the  belvedere  makes 
a  part.  From  this  belvedere  the  view  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  imagined,  extending  over  the  whole  city  of 
Home  and  the  Carnpagna,  bounded  by  the  distant  Apen¬ 
nines,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  B.  are  not  uncommon  in  Franco, 
but  the  term  is  applied  rather  to  a  summer-house  in  a 
park  or  garden,  than  to  the  constructions  on  the  tops 
of  houses,  although  small  edifices,  similar  to  those  in 
Italy,  are  sometimes  constructed  on  the  tops  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  a  tine  view. 


]  Bel'viilero,  in  Illinois,  a.  flourishing  township  and  vilU 

I  cap. of  Boone  co.,  on  the  Kishwaukee  River,  75  m.W.N.W’, 

I  of  Chicago,  and  15  E.  of  Rockford  ;  pop.  of  twp.  4,410. 

*  I  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Monona  co.,  on 

Maple  River,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Onawa:  poj}.  *272. 

B<*l'%'i«lere.  in  N'O-th  Carolina,  a  township  of  PerquH 
mans  co. ;  pop.  2,403. 

B^^l  'viclere,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  town,  cap.  of  Warren  co., 
situated  on  both  sides  of  Pequest  Creek,  at  its  junction 
w’ith  the  Dtdaw'are,  13  m.  above  Easton,  an*l  65  W.  of 
New  York  city.  Mnnf.  Cotton  and  iron.  Pap.  1,882. 

BeTvidere,  in  New  York,  a  p*'st-village  of  Amity  town¬ 
ship,  Allegliany  co.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Genesee  River, 
379  m.  fnun  New  York  city. 

Bol'viilere,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co., 
30  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  369. 

in  irfscon.vin,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River;  pop.  632. 

Belvitler^  l^uudiiig:,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of 
Lamoille  co. 

Belvisia'cea?,  71.  pf.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Myrtales.  —  Diag.  A  plurilocular  ovary,  inono- 
petalous  coronetted  flowers,  valvate  calyx,  indefinite, 
monadelplious  stamens,  and  amygdaloid  cotyledons. 
This  order  comprehends  only  two  genera,  namely.  As- 
teranthos,  and  Nupoleona  or  Belvisia.  These  include 
four  species,  wliich  are  large  shrubs,  with  smooth  lea¬ 
thery  leaves,  all  growing  in  tropical  Africa.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow'  in  threes,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  extremely  curious.  The  calyx  is  a  thick  leathery 
cuj),  divided  into  five  segments.  The  corolla  consists  of 
three  distinct  whorls  of  united  petals;  the  outer  one 
turning  back  over  the  calyx;  the  second  one  is  a  nar¬ 
row  membrane  divided  into  numerous  segments;  and 
the  third  forms  an  erect  cup,  and  contains  the  stamens, 
which  are  united,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  inner  cup. 
The  fruit  is  a  soft  berry,  with  large  kidney -shaped  seeds. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  edible,  and  the  pericarp  con¬ 
tains  much  tannin. 

Belye,  v.  a.  See  Belte. 

Bolzo'nK  Giovan.m  Battista,  an  enterprising  traveller, 
whose  researches  in  Egypt  have  been  of  great  service 
to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  its  antiquities,  was  B. 
at  Padua.  He  came  to  England  in  1803;  and  becoming 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  while  residingiu  Lon¬ 
don,  he  oJjtained  a  livelihood  by  the  di.splay  of  feats  of 
strength  and  activity  at  Astley's  amphitheatre,  for 
which  his  colossal  stature  and  extraordinary  muscular 
powers  eminently  qualified  him.  At  length  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  and  entered  on  his  travels  through  Egypt,  in  1815. 
In  1816  he  sent  the  busts  of  Jupiter,  Mt  iunon.  Ac.,  to 
the  British  Museum  ;  publislied  a  narrative  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  1820 ;  and  in  the  following  year  exhibited  a 
model  of  the  splendid  tomb  which  he  had  discovered 
near  Thebes*  But,  while  making  preparations  for  pass¬ 
ing  from  B«*nin  to  IIouMa  and  Timbuctoo,  he  was 
attacked  by  dysentery,  and  n.  at  Gato  in  1823. 

Bein',  in  4risc(!m.n'n,  a  post-office  of  Green  co. 

Bein,  Joseph,  a  Polish  general,  b.  in  Galicia,  1795. 
His  first  experience  was  in  the  Frencli  expedition 
against  Russia  in  1812.  He  was  afterwards  professor  in 
the  school  of  artillery  at  Warsaw*;  took  part  in  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  1830,  and  in  1848  joined  the  Hungarian 
army.  He  obtained  several  successes  against  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Russians  in  the  following  year,  but  after  the 
defeat  at  Temesvar,  he  retired  into  Turkey,  and  was 
made  a  paisha.  D.  1850. 

Bosnia,  7t.  [Gr.  6ema,  a  step.]  (Greek  Anfiq.)  A  stone 
platform  or  hustings,  10  or  11  feet  high,  with  an  ascent 
of  steps,  on  the  place  Puyx.at  Athens,  on  which  speakers 
stood  when  addressing  public  assemblies  of  tlie  people. 

BeinaU',  v.  a.,  [5e  and  ma<2.]  To  make  mad;  to  turn 
the  brain. 

Beiiian'g'le,  v.  a.  [be  and To  mangle ;  to  rend 
to  pieces. 

Beinask',  V.  a.  [5e  and  To  conceal ;  to  mask. 

Beiiiaul',  r.  a.  To  bruise;  to  give  a  severe  beating  to. 

Beiuaze',  r.  a.  [5€  and  To  confuse ;  to  bewilder. 

“  Intellects  hemazed  in  endless  doubt.”  —  Coieper. 

BoTnbntoo'ka.(B.iT  op,)  a  safe  and  commodious  hay  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  Madagascar,  Lat.  16°  S.,  Lon.  46°  E. — 
Majunga,  on  the  N.  side,  is  the  only  important  town  on 
the  bay. 

Beinboc'idse,  ti.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  Hymenopterous 
insects,  peculiar  to  hot  climate.s.  and,  in  some  instances, 
very  much  resembling  wasps  both  in  size  and  color. 
B.  rostrata,  an  insect  about  the  size  of  a  w’asp,  is  the 
type  of  this  family,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mouth  prolonged  into  a  long  trunk  or 
piroboscis. 

Bem'bex,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  the  fam.  Bembecid^, 
q.  V. 

Beinbid'idse,  n.  pf.  (Zool.)  Afamily  of  minute  carniv¬ 
orous  coleopters,  which  generally  frequent  damp  situa¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches,  Ac.  They  are 
usually  of  a  bright  blue  or  green  metallic  color,  having 
2  or  4  pale-yellow  spots  on  the  elytra. 

Bem'bo,  Pietro,  a  noble  Venetian  poet,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  writer,  d.  1470.  He  was  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  and 
promoted  to  be  bishop  of  Bergamo  and  cardinal  by  Paul 
III.;  and  author  of  a  history  of  Venice,  an  important 
and  extensive  work  on  the  Italian  language.  <kc.  D.  1547. 

Bein'bridg'e  Bod«,  (Geol.)  A  group  of  upper  eocene 
strata,  resting  on  the  Osborne  or  St.  Helen’s  series,  and 
capped  by  the  Hempstead  beds.  It  is  principally  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Beginning  at  the  bottom,  the 
B.  limestone  is  at  first  seen,  consisting  of  a  pale-yellow, 
cream-colored  limestone,  interstratified  with  clay  or 
crumbling  marl,  and  from  20  to  25  ft.  thick.  Upon 
this  comes  the  oyster-bed,  a  few  feet  of  greenish  sands, 
containing  oysters  (Oitraa  vectensis)  in  great  abundance 
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rapped  by  a  hand  of  hard  septerian  stone.  Restinc  on 
this  are  unlossiliterous  mottled  clays,  alternatim-  wilh 
ta1n“the‘’“^  biminated  clays  and  marls  The  latter  con- 
ie  ne  cbar.icteristic  shell  d/rtmi  pukloa.  Lastly 
niarls  and  Iaminat<Ml  trniy  cluvs  containintr 
JWaniu  iurritissinia.  lii-m.  diatel>  above  thin  m  (lie 

“‘•"‘I'stead  series. 

*Pi  '"'‘S''  <■>  Uemeni  township, 

1,471  ’  ol  Itecatiir;  p„p.  of  the  tow  nship 

Bciuiii'gle,  V.  a.  [be  and  mingle.]  To  mix  ;  to  mingle 

Bein'lni  Islands  m  the  W.  Indies,  a  small  group  of 
the  B.ihamas;  Lat.  zb°  4U'  N.;  L<;n  Iflo  In'  w  ^  ‘ 

s‘'‘k  in  the 

mire,  to  cover  witli  iiure. 

*•  The  loving  crmple  well  fcentiVti. 

The  horse,  aud  both  the  riders,  tir’d.  Sivi/t. 

Boinoan,  (he-mda',)  t).  a.  f'"  and  mean.]  To  express 
aorrow  lor;  to  lament;  to  bewail;  to  mom,,  for. 

“  He  falls,  he  fllU  the  house  with  heavy  eroans 
Implores  their  pity,  aud  hU  paiu  iemouns.  Drydcn. 

—To  express  synipathy  with,  (a.) 

Bcinouii  pr,  n.  A  pei-son  who  laments. 

Beinoek',  i>.  a.  [be  ami  mo. A-.J  To  ridicule;  to  treat 
with  mockery,  (r  ) 

"  Bemock  the  modest  moon.”  —  Shakt. 

BomopU'.  V.  t.  To  laugh  in  a  mocking  manner. 

Boinoisteii.  (be-mois'u,)  v.  a.  [be  and  moistea.]  To 
moisten  ;  to  wet. 

Bo'niol,  n.  (.)/«,«.)  See  B  flat. 

Bpiiioiirii',  n.  a.  [be  and  ninurn.]  To  mourn  or  grieve 
over.  to  v.e 

Bemiirae.  r.  a.  [be  and  mnJHe.]  To  muffle;  to  wrap  up. 
“  Bemuffleii  with  the  exteruaU  of  relisiou."  —  Sierne. 

Beinnsrd,  (be-nulul',)  a.  [be  and  ma.sc.]  Wrapt  in  rev¬ 
erie;  sunk  in  eotttemplation :  overcome  with  mnaitig  — 
(Used  generally  in  an  ironical  sense.] 


are  extremely  narrow,  tint  the  eity  is  well  drained  and 
liealthy.  The  principal  building  is  the  .Mo.sipie  above 
mentioited,  and  tliere  are  liesides  nnmei'otis  liindoo 
temples  and  fakir-houses.  IS.  is  crowded  with  mendi¬ 
cant  Brahmin  priests.  Only  1  10th  of  tlie  populatioii  are 
Mohammedans:  Knropeans,  Persians.  Armenians,  Tar¬ 
tars  A-c.  are  settlial  here,  and  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  iu  t»liuwU,  silks,  uiusliiis,  cottuus,  diuaiuuds,  &c. 


••  Is  there  a  parson  much  benius  d  in  beer?  —  Pope. 
Bp'mim  in  AVw  york\  a  pust-villa^re  of 

fe.iiato^a  CO,,  on  the  Clianiplain  Canal,  24  m.  N.E.  of 
Albany. 

Be'iuiis  Point,  in  Xew  I'ork-,  a  post-offlee  of  Cliatau 
qua  CO. 

Bea,  n.  [Ileb.,  a  son.]  A  prepn.-^itivc  syllable  found  in 
many  Jewi&h  name.^  as  liKH-david,  lien-asser,  whicli  the 
German  Jews  have  chanKctl  into  “  mtUn,"  as  M-  ndvlsnohn 
Jacob.dohn,  Ac.,  —  a  custom  practisi-d  by  the  l.sraelitt-i 
in  foreign  countries,  in  consequence  ol  their  having  no 
family  name. 

Bon,  itein,  or  Bhoiii.  n.  [Gael.]  This  word  has  been 
adopted  in  English  to  indi.  ate  the  most  elevated  sn 
mits  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  traverse  Scotland 
the  north  of  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Fin  th.  of  which  the 
most  imp«irtant  are  Beii-.Nevis,  Ben-Macdhni,  Ben-Law 
ers,  and  Beii-Cruachan.  It  is  essentially  the  same  Wi>ril 
as  the  U'elsh  Pen,  the  primary  signiticaUoii  of  which  is 
“  head,  ’  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 
“mountiiin  summit”  or  “luountain  hea*l.”  The  term 
Pennine,  applied  to  a  divi.sibn  i»f  tlie  Alps,  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Pen  or  H>  n. 

Ben,  (Oil  of.)  {Cktm.)  A  whitish-yellow,  thickisli  oil 
obtained  in  Egypt,  C^eylon.  Ac ,  from  tlie  seeds  of  the 
HyptrantUera  muringa.  It  is  chierty  u.sed  by  perfumers, 
as  it  posse.sses  the  property  of  sehknn  turning  rancid. 
Beiiai'atl,  sou  of  Jehoiada,  and  commander  of  David's 
body-guards. 

Ben'areH.  a  territory  of  British  India,  forming  a  part 
of  the  north-western  provinces,  and  containing  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Glnizepore,  and  Jnanpoi 
lying  cliiefly  between  Lat.  24®  and  20°  N.,  and  Lon.  82° 
and  84°  30'  E.;  having  N.  Goruckpore:  E.  Bahar;  8.  the 
Berar  ceded  district;  and  W.  the  territory  of  the  nyah 
of  Kewah,  and  the  dist.  of  Alialiabud  ami  Juitnpore. 
Area,  8,670  sq.  m.  It  C(m8ists,  for  the  imist  part,  of  a  rul- 
tivjited  flat,  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Ganges,  and  D,  be.sides 
well  watered  by  the  Goomtee,  Caramnassa  and  Sone 
rivers.  —  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  legumes,  flax,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  opium.  Tlie  latter  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  Baliar  and  Benare.s  are  the 
only  prov.  in  the  Bengal  presidency  in  which  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  grown.  This  prov.  is  among  the  nnist 
flourishing  in  India.  an<i  is  yearly  increa'ing  in  trade 
and  pro.sperity.  Muslins,  gauze,  and  brocades  are  tlie 
principal  manufactures.  (\ip.  Benares.  Pop.  abt  3.000,000. 
Before  1775,  P.  belonged  to  the  Nabob  of  Uude,  who,  in 
that  year,  ceded  it  to  the  British. 

Benares,  (Skr,  Varanaaki,  ot  Kasi,  ‘‘the  splendid,”) 
large  and  celebrated  city  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  prov.  and 
district  of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  6  chief  provin¬ 
cial  cities  in  the  presidency,  at  the  hea<l  of  a  judicial  di¬ 
vision;  Lat.  25°18'33"N.,  Lon.  83°  E. ;  on  the  N  W  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  about  300  ft.  ^ove  sea-level,  65  m.  E.  of 
Allahabad,  and  390  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  on  the  E.  Indian 
Railway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  H.  is  the  ‘‘most  holy” 
city  of  the  llimloos  —  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  in 
fact,  of  India  —  and  is  re.sorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all 
quarters,  especially  from  the  Mahratta  conntries,  and 
from  even  Tliiliet  and  Burmah.  It  is  certainly  the  rich¬ 
est,  as  well  as  probably'  the  most  populous,  city  in  the 
peninsula.  Its  first  view  is  extremely  fine.  It  extends 
about  4  m.  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  consi<l- 
erably  elevated,  and  adorned  with  large  or  land 

ing-places,  with  long  and  handsome  Mights  of  steps.  Its 
buildings,  which  are  crow»led,  are  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  uniquely  lofty ;  here  and  there  are  seen  the  sculp¬ 
tured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas;  and  the  great 
mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  willi  its  gilded  dome  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  two  minarets  towering  ope  above  the 
other,  form  a  grand  and  Imposing  coup  d'ceil.  The  streets; 
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Fig.  338. —  benares. 

pe  Hindoo  Sanskrit  C.dlego  is  the  cliief  seat  of  native 
learning  in  Imiiu.  This  city  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos 
to  lorm  no  jiart  of  the  teriesti  ial  globe,  but  to  rest  upon 
the  point  of  Siva  s  trident;  lienee,  they  say,  no  earth¬ 
quake  ever  affects  it.  In  1017,  it  WiW  Liken  by  Sultan 
Malimoud,  and  from  1190  followed  the  (ortunes  of  the 
Delhi  Moguls.  Since  1775,  it  has  belonged  to  the  Brit- 
ish.  18o,900. 

B(‘||'I>»,V,  John,  an  English  admiral,  i).  16:.0  at  Shrews- 
hniy.  His  skill  and  valor  disj>layt‘d  during  an  action 
"ith  a  Barbary  pirate  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force 
gained  him  the  conli.lence  of  the  nation,  and  he  was 
made  a  capLiin  in  the  royal  navy  by  James  II.  Rear- 
admiral  iu  1700,  he  liad  his  leg  carried  away  by  a  cluiin- 
shot  fluring  an  engagement  with  the  French  commo¬ 


dore  Du  Oasse,  in  1702,  and  he  D.  in  Jamaica,  1702. 
Bon'bon'«  in  Mis.^ouri,  a  to\vn.shii)  of  .Marion  co. 

B<*n  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone;  pop.  about 

Boiicli,  (hensh,)  n.  [A.  S.  b(pnc.  See  Bank.]  A  long 
seat.  distinguishe<l  from  a  stool  by  its  8Uj»erior  lengtli. 
—A  long  table,  at  which  mechanics,  Ac.  ply  their  trade; 
as.  a  joiners  be7ich.  It  is  usually  10  or  12  ft.  long,  and 
about  wide. 

—A  jiitige  s  Heat  in  a  court  of  law.— The  judges  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  as  distinguished  from  counsellors  ami  advo- 
cut<*8,  wlio  are  called  the  bar. 

—  llie  King's  or  Queen's  Bench  is  the  name  given  iu  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  supreme  court  of  common  law. 

Beiicll^  v.a.  To  furnish  witli  benches. 

*•  Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  bo  ?eon, 

The  thick  young  gra-ss  arose  iu  fresher  greeu.  '—Dryden. 

—To  seat  or  place  on  a  bench  or  seat  of  honor. 

Hl9  cupbearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench  d,  ami  rear  d  to  woralup.'  —Shake. 

— V.  i.  To  sit  on  a  bench  or  seat  of  justice. 

“  Bench  by  bis  aide  ;  you  are  of  the  commission.”— 5Aa*a. 

Boiieh'er,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  senior  memher  of  any  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  England,  viz.,  the  Inner  Temple. 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn.  The 
nmnagenieiit  of  the  affairs  of  each  Inn  is  committed  to 
its  own  body  of  benchers;  out  of  which  body  one  is  annu¬ 
ally  chosen  Jis  treasurer.  The  sole  power  of  calling  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  h.-ir,  by  which  they  heemno  barristers,  and 
of  disbarring  them,  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  their 
qualificati<m,  for  misconduct,  is  vesteil  in  tlie  bericlicrs, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  judges  as  visitors  to  tiie  inn! 

•  I  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  LIucnltT.s  Inn  ;  a  favor 
that  is  indulged  me  by  several  benchtr4,  who  are  grown  old  with 
n\c."—TatUr. 

An  alderman  of  a  corporation. — AshmoU. 
B(*iich'*iiiark,  n.  {Levelling.)  A  term  applied  to  n 
mark  showing  the  starting-point  in  levelling  along  a 
line,  and  to  similar  marks  affixed  at  conveniiMit  distances 
to  substantial  or  permanent  objects,  to  show  the  exact 
points  upon  wbicli  the  levelling  stuffs  were  placed  when 
the  various  levels  were  rea«i,  thus  facilitating  reference 
and  correction. 

Beiioli'-plaiies,  n.pl.  {Carjwnfry.)  A  carpenter  or 
joiner's  set  of  planes:  as,  i\\Q  jack-plane,  trying-playie 
long-plane,  the  jointer,  and  the  smooihing-f^ne. 
Boiioll'«tal>lo,  71.  {Arch.)  A  low  Rtono  seat  around  the 
iiiteri<»r  of  the  walls  of  many  <diiirches. 
B(‘iicli'-warraiit,  n.  {Low.)  A  proces-s  issued  by  a 
court  against  a  person  guilty  of  some  contempt,  or'in- 
dicteil  for  some  crime.  —  Bouvier. 

Boiioooleil,  {ben-kof/len,)  a  seaport  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  the  principal  Hettiement  of  the  Dutch  on 
that  island.  It  stands  on  the  W.  coast;  Lat  30°  47' 6"  S., 
Lon.  102°  19'  E.  The  town,  small  but  well  built,  is  said 
to  be  unhealthy.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cloths, 
rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  Ac.,  from  Batavia;  opium  and 
various  fabrics  from  Bengal  and  the  ('oromandel  coast ; 
printed  cottons,  and  cutlery  and  hardw'are  from  Europe. 
P)p.  13,200. 

Boncl«  i'.  a.  {imp.  bended  or  bent;  pp.  bended  or  bent; 
BENDED  in  solemn  style.)  [A.S.  6^/n/aa,from  h(Bnd,a  tie, 


anything  that  ties,  bind.s,  or  bends  (a  bow.)]  To  stretch; 
to  strain,  or  crook  by  straining,  a.s  a  bow. 

“  And  fills  the  white  and  rui^tliiig  sail, 

And  bend4  the  gallant  ma«t.”-Ana»  Cunninpham. 

To  turn  out  of  a  straight  or  direct  line  or  course. 

“  Your  gracious  eye:!  upon  this  labour  bent.'’—Pair/az. 

To  subdue  ;  to  cause  to  yield  by  straining;  to  make  sub- 
mi.ssive. 

“  Except  ihe  bend  her  humour.”— 

To  ajiply  closely;  to  im'line;  to  ajiply. 

longer  able  to  bend  his  uiiud  or  thoughts  to  anr 
public  busmes.«.’'—i’tr  H'.  Temple.  ^  ^ 

— lo  jiut  anything  in  order  fur  use.  by'  straining. 

As  a  fowler  was  handing  hiei  net,  a  blackbird  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing.  —L'Aslruaye. 

(AniiL)  To  fasten;  a^,  to  5end  a  sail,  a  cable  :  i.e  to 
fasten  a  sail  to  the  yaril.  or  a  cable  to  the  anchor. 

2o  bend  the  brow.  To  knit  the  brow  ;  to  frown  ;  lo  scowl. 

••Some  have  been  seen  to  .  .  .  tenrf  fftWr  fcrow#,  bite  their  lln* 
beat  the  board,  and  tear  their  paper.”— C'anit/c-a.  ’ 

V.  1.  To  be  crooked  ;  to  crook,  or  be  curving;  to  overhang. 

•'  He  who  bath  bent  him  o  er  the  dtad  fiyron. 

—To  incline  :  to  lean  or  turn;  to  purpose;  to  resolve  upon. 

“  A  state, of  slavery,  which  they  are  bent  upon  with  so  much 
eagerness  and  ob.stiuacy.” — Addison. 

— To  yield  :  to  bow  in  prayer  or  submission. 

“  While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends."— Coleridge. 

Bond,  71.  [See  Bent.]  A  deflection  from  a  straight  line; 
a  curve  or  crook  ;  a  flexure,  or  incurvation. 

••  And  that  same  eye.  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  its  lustre  Shake. 

{Her.)  Two  parallel  litie.s,  drawn  from  left  to  right,  or 
from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base  of  an  escut¬ 
cheon,  which  lines  may  he  either  straight,  or  indented, 
engrailed,  Ac.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  principal  <«rdinarieK 
occupying  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  when  michargeil,  but 
a  third  part  when  it  ha.s  any  device  or  charge  upon  it. 
Wlien  the  term  B.  is  mentioned  without  any  adilitioii. 


the  B.  dexter  is  always  meant.  It  is  supposed  to  repre 
sent  a  shonlder-lielt,  or  scarf  worn  over  the  slmnlder 
The  B.  has  lour  diminutives.  —  the  beudlet,  half  tlie 
width  of  the  B. ;  the  garler,  a  third  ;  the  nbbon,  a  (piar- 
ter;  an*I  tlie  cost,  whi<  h  does  n.  t  touch  tlie  extremities 
of  the  shield,  and  is  often  borne  on  either  side  of  the  B. 
\Vlieii  charges  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  B.  from 
the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  they  are  said  to  be 
in  bend,  per  bend,  btndy,  Ac.  —  For  Bmd  Hinisler,  see 
Baton. 

(fbm.)  Among  curriers  and  leather-sellers,  a  butt  of 
leather. 

{Maul.)  The  form  of  the  ship  from  the  keel  to  the  top 
of  tlie  side;  as,  the  midship  bend,  Ac.  Bends  are  the 
strongest  planks  of  a  vessel’s  side,  to  wliicli  the  beams, 
knees,  and  luttocks  are  boiled.  Tliey  are  frequently 
called  Wales. 

•A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to  another,  or  to 
an  anchor. 

{Mining.)  Indurated  clay;  a  name  given  by  miners  to 
any  indurated  argillaceous  substance. 

Bon<l'nl>le*  aav.  That  may  be  bent  or  curved. 
Beii'tleiiiailii.  Edward,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Dusseldorf  school,  B.  in  Berlin,  Dec.  3,  1811.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  literary  education,  lie  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Dusseldorl  Academy  under  the  well  known 
Scliadow,  wlio  soon  discovered  that  B.  had  chosen  his 
true  vocation.  When  only  21  years  of  age,  he  exhibited 
at  Berlin  a  large  painting,  'fhe  (irief  of  the  Jews. 
gested  by  Psalm  cxxxvii.  It  was  pt)pularized  by  means 
of  lithographs,  and  is  now  in  the  C<'h>giie  Mii.Meiim.  In 
1833  he  executed  a  picture,  afierwards  engraved  by 
Felsing — Two  Voting  Girls  at  the  Fountain,  which  M'as 
purchased  by  the  Society  of  Art.sof  Westphalia.  In  1837 
he  exhibiteil  at  Baris  a  large  cnnvns,  Jeremiah  amid  the 
Buins  of  Jerusalem,  with  whicli  he  gainecl  the  gold 
medal.  This  picture,  of  which  Weiss  published  a  good 
lithograph,  is  in  tlie  private  gallery  of  the  King  of  Brus- 
sia.  Harvest  followed,  which  was  engraved  by  Eicliens. 
The  success  of  this  picore  leil  li.  to  i>rodiice  tdhers  of  the 
same  class,  such  a.s  The.  iShephet'd  and  Shepherdess,  from 
one  of  Uhlaiid's  idyls,  and  The  Daughter  of  the  Servian 
Prinor,  from  a  Servian  ballad.  After  becoming  appoint¬ 
ed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  of  Dresden,  IKl^.  lie 
received  a  commission  to  decorate  the  royal  palace,  and 
undertook  the  grand  frescoes  upon  which,  above  all,  his 
reputation  is  founded.  The  progress  of  this  undertaking 
was  interrupted  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  whicli  tlie 
artist  contracted  in  Italy.  B.  executed  a  fresco  of 
Poetry  andthe  A  ri.i;  a  design  fora  niommient  to  Sebastian 
Bach,  which  wa.s  afterwards  erected  at  Laiidstein  ;  a 
portrait  of  tlie  Emperor  Lotlmire  II.  for  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  besides  many  other  portraits  of  celebrated 
Germans,  and  among  them  that  of  Schadow’s  daughter, 
whom  he  married  in  1838.  In  1860  he  8ucceed«*d  his 
fallier-in-law  as  Director  of  the  Academy  at  Diisseldorf. 

Boii'<ler,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  on  the  Dniester,  ,58  m.  W.N.W.  of  Odessa.  It 
M'as  taken  and  stormed  hy  tike  Russians  in  1770  and  in 
ISOO.  Near  it  is  Varnitz.a,  a  village  celebrated  as  the 
asylum  granted  by  Achmet  III.  to  Cliarles  XII.  of 
Sweden  after  the  battle  of  Bultowa.  g.  v.  lh)p.  6,000. 
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BeiMl'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  whit  h,  bends  or  makes 
crooked. 

— An  instrument  used  for  bending  anytliin^^. 

— In  Canada  and  U.  States,  a  vulgarism  to  denote  a  spree, 
drinkiug-btmt,  jollitication,  &c. 

lioii'Uor.Hville,  in  J^t-n/ist/lvania,  a  post-village  of 
Adams  co.,  1-A  in.  N.  of  (lettysburg ;  pop.  abt.  3U0. 

BoiKl'iiig*,  p.a.  Incurvating;  stooping;  subduing; 
leaning;  applying  closely. 

— n.  Tlie  act  of  tlio  incurvation  <»f  a  body  from  a  straiglit 
to  a  crooked  form:  as  wootl  by  beating  it. 

Boii(riii^*strukos,  n.  pi.  {JV'iut.)  Two  strakos 
wrungbt  near  the  coverings  of  the  deck,  worked  all 
fore  and  aft,  ab(»ut  1  or  1)/^  indies  thicker  than  the  rest 
of  the  dock,  and  let  down  between  the  lieams  and  edges 
Ro  tliat  the  upper  side  is  even  with  the  rest. 

Seiicr-lentlier,  7i.  (Com.)  Among  curriers,  the  best 
quality  of  leather. 

ReiKl'let,  Bendy,?!.  (Her.)  See  Bend. 

Bono.  See  Nota  Bene. 

Boneaped',  a.  (Haut.)  See  Neaped. 

Bonoatli',  prpp.  [A.  S.  teueoth,  henj/than  —  and 
nythan^  downwards,  lower.]  Below;  under;  lower  in 
place. 

“Some  He  beneath  tlie  chnrchrard  stone, 

Aud  some  before  the  spuuker." — Pracd. 

— Under;  not  equal  ti»,  as  overborne  by  pressure,  power, 
weiglit,  or  authority.  (Used  in  a  figurative  sense.) 

“  .\nd  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they  tear. 

And  sink  heneath  the  burdens  which  they  bear."— Uryden. 

— Bower  in  rank,  excellence,  dignity,  &c.;  unbecoming; 
\inworthy  of:  as,  that  man  is  beneath  one’s  notice. 

'*  He  will  do  nothing  that  is  icn«<U7i  his  high  station.  " — AtterVury. 

Beneath',  adv.  In  a  lower  iihuxs  iimlor. 

“  The  earth  which  you  take  from  henealh  will  bo  b.arren  and  un¬ 
fruitful.”  —  Mortimer. 

— Below;  as  opposed  to  beaveu  or  any  sniierior  region. 

Webster. 

“  Trenjbling  1  view  the  dread  abyss  hmeath, 

Hell’s  horrid  mansions,  and  the  realms  of  death.”  —  Ynlden. 

Bon'e<leIi.  Budwig.  a  distingnishetl  general  in  the  A  us- 
trian  service,  b.  in  1804,  at  Odeiiburg.  Hungary.  After 
xindurgoing  tlie  n-^uul  course  of  training  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  Neustadt,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  a 
cornet  in  1822,  and  attained  the  rank  of  culomd  in  1S43. 
Two  years  lati-r  lie  exhibited  hi.s  great  military  t. dents 
during  the  insurrection  in  Galicia,  which  he  succeeded  in 
coinph'tely  quelling  in  the  west,  and  thereby  enabling 
Gen. Guilin  tocarry  Podiiorze  by  assault.  Ordered, in  1847. 
at  the  beail  of  the  regiment  Gyiilai,  to  join  the  army  in 
Italy,  he  took  part  in  the  memorable  cam jmign  of  1S48  un¬ 
der  lladetzky,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  retreat  from 
Milan,  at  Osone.  and  e>pecially  at  tliO  battle  of  Curta- 
toiie,  fur  whi'  h  lie  received  the  order  of  Maria  Tlieresa. 
In  1849  he  contributed  to  the  re*luction  of  Mortara, 
ami  to  tlie  victory  of  Novara.  After  tliis  ho  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Hungary,  and  w.is  wounded  at  Uaaband  Szege- 
den.  Ten  years  later,  in  the  war  of  Italian  imlepen- 
dence,  Gen.  B.  was  one  of  the  few  .\nstriaii  generals  who 
exhibited  any  very  great  military  capacity,  ami  distin- 
guish'-d  iiimself  at  StiUbrino,  his  ilivision  being  the  last 
to  leave  the  fiidd.  He  was  Governor  i»f  Hungary  for  a 
few  months  in  18G0;  ami.  in  tlie  critical  Ktato  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  was  soon  after  ajifiointed  to  the  chiefcoinmand 
of  the  Austrian  army  in  that  country.  Summoned  liy 
the  emperor  to  command  tlie  Austrian  army  in  the  war 
with  Brus.sia,  Gimerul  B.  sustained  a  defeat  at  Sa<lowa 
July  3,  1860,  and  was  soon  after  superseded  by  the  Arcli- 
dnke  Albert. 

HenQilivite^  n.  [Bat.]  (EerJ.  Hist.)  Tlie 

hymn  or  songof  the  Tiirec  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace, 
from  the  Latin  version,  beginning,  Bei<edicite.  omnia 
opera Doininuin.  The  singing  of  the  B.  h;is  been  in  uni¬ 
versal  u>e  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  It  is  sung 
in  both  the  Bomaii  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churclies, 

Beii'oilici,  St.,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  monks,  was  born  at  Nursia,  in  the  dukedom  of 
Bpoleto,  in  Italy,  in  the  year  480  a.d.  He  wa.s  sent  to 
Rome  when  very  young,  and  there  received  the  first  pai  t 
of  his  education;  when  14  years  of  age,  he  removed  to 
Subiaco,  a  desert  place  aliout  40  miles  distant,  where  ho 
was  concealed  in  a  cavern;  liis  place  of  retirement,  for  a 
considerable  time,  being  known  only  to  liis  frii  iid  St. 
IloniHiius,  who  is  said  to  liave  desceinled  to  him  by  a 
rope,  ami  sui>plied  liim  daily  with  ju’ovi'.itms.  Thu 
monks  of  a  neighboring  monastery  subsi-qiieutly  chose 
him  for  their  abbot;  their  mariiier.s,  liowever,  nut  agree¬ 
ing  with  those  of  Benedict,  he  returned  to  Ids  solitude, 
wldther  many  persons  followed  him  ami  put  themselves 
under  his  direction,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  enabled 
to  build  no  fewer  lliati  I’J  monashu’ies.  About  the  year 
528  lie  retired  to  Monte  Cassiuo,  where  idolatry  Nvas  still 
prevalent,  and  where  a  temple  to  Apollo  yet  exi>iteil. 
Having  converted  the  people  of  tiie  adjacent  country  to 
tlie  true  faith,  he  broke  the  statue  of  Aiiollo,  overtluaMv 
the  altar,  and  built  two  oratories  on  the  mountain,  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  the  other  to  St.  John.  Here  St. 
Benedict  also  founde<l  a  monastery,  and  instituted  the 
order  of  his  name,  which  in  time  hecaiue  so  famous  and 
extended  all  over  Europe.  It  wms  In-re,  too,  that  he  com¬ 
posed  his  Jirgnla  Momtehorum,  which  il^es  not.  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  confinmal  till  fifty-two  years] 
after  his  death,  w'hen  Pope  Gregory  the  (Jreat  gave  his 
sanction  to  it.  Authors  are  not  agreed  upon  (lie  place 
where  St.  Benedict  died:  some  say  at  Monte  Cassino; 
others  affirm  it  to  have  been  at  Borne,  whither  lie  ha<l 
been  sent  by  Pope  Boniface.  Stevens,  in  the  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Dugflale's  Mminsticon^  places  his  deatii  about  the 
year  543,  others  in  547 ;  tlie  day,  however,  stands  in  the 
calendar  fixed  to  March  21.  Gregory  tlie  Great,  in  the 
•ecoud  Book  of  his  Dialogues^  has  written  a  Life  of  St. 
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B  nrdict^  aud  given  a  long  detail  of  his  supposed  mir¬ 
acles. 

BenVdict  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  John  HI.,  575;  D.  578, 
and  was  liim&elf  succeeded  by  Pelagiii.s  11. 

He.n'EDICT  11.,  succeeded  Leu  ll.,  USi;  D.  685,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  V. 

Bhnedict  III.,  succeeded  Leo  IV.,  855.  Ptiring  his  jiontifi- 
cate,  the  Saracens  were  ravaging  Apulia  and  Campania. 
D.  858,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Nicholas  1. 

Benedict  IV.,  succeeded  Jolui  IX  ,  about  990.  He  crowned 
Louis,  son  of  Boson,  emperor  aud  king  of  Italy.  1).  903, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  V. 

Benedict  V.,  succeeded  John  XII.  in  964,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Romans  in  opposition  to  Leo  VIII.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  Otlio,  supporter  of  Ia-***,  appeared  befoj-e  Rome  wiih 
an  army,  reduced  the  city  by  tamine.  and  a  new  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  clergy  declared  to  be  null  the  election  of  72., 
who  wa.s  exiled.  1>.  9G5. 

Benedict  VI.,  succeeiled  John  XIIl  ,  972.  After  the  death 
of  tlie  Enqieror  Otho  1.,  the  Homar.s  imprisoned  B-,  who 
was  strangled  in  the  castleof  St.  Angelo,  974.  We  know 
nothing  of  Bonus  II. .  mentioneil  a.s  the  next  pope,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  D.  aftera  few  months, ami  was  succeeded  by 

BeM'.dici"  VIE,  of  tlie  family  of  Conti,  elected  975.  During 
his  pontificate,  the  Emperor  Otho  11.  came  repeatedly 
to  Koine,  wliere  he  d.,  9^4.  died  about  tjie  same  time, 
ami  was  succeeded  by  John  XIV. 

Benedict  V  UB,  x»f  the  same  liiinily,  snccoeded  Sergius  IV., 
191*2.  In  1910,  the  Saracens  from  Sanlinia  liaving  landed 
on  the  coast  t>f  Tuscany,  B.  attacked  ami  defeati*d  them 
Ho  crowned  llie  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and  his  wife,  in  tlie 
cliiirch  of  St.  Peter.  B.  1024,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  XIX. 

Benedict  IX.,  a  relat  ive  of  the  two  preceding  pope.«i.  succeed¬ 
ed  Jolin  XJX,,  1934.  He  was  then  very  young,  s<»me  say 
only  ten  years  old.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  profligacy,  and  by  the  state  of  anarchy  in 
wliich  Rome  was  plung<  d  during  his  pontificate.  He 
wa-s  deposed  in  1048,  and  D.  in  a  convent,  1054,  being 
succeeded  by  Beo  IX, 

Benedict  X.,  was  elected  by  a  faction  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  IX.,  1958  ;  but  the  council  of  Siena  nonmiated 
Nicholas  11.  72.  did  not  submit  till  llie  following  year, 

when  Nicholas  iiuule  his  entrance  into  Rome.  B.  1059. 

Benedict  XL,  a  Boniinican,  succeeded  B(  mi  face  VIII.,  1303. 
Contemporary  liistoriaiis  sju-ak  highly  of  his  cliaracter 
and  virtues.  B.  I"j94,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V. 

Beni.dict  XII.,  Jacques  Fournier,  a  native  of  France,  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  XXIB,  1334,  tlie  iJOi>es  residing  tlieii  at 
Avignon.  His  strictness  in  enforcing  discipline  among 
the  monastic  orders  excited  many  enemies  against  him, 
who  endeavored  to  cast  aspersions  u])on  liis  character. 
B.  1342.  ami  was  sncceedctl  by  Clement  VI. 

Benedict  XlII.,Car«linal  Orsini,  succeeded  Innocent  XIIT., 
1724,  but  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  he  could  be  made 
to  accept  of  the  jiontificate.  Benedict  lived  with  the 
greatest  frugality,  and  lias  been  called  more  a  monk  than 
a  ])ope.  His  gre.it  fault  was  liis  implicit  confidence  in 
Cardinal  Coscia,  to  whom  he  left  the  entire  management 
of  his  government,  ami  who  much  abused  it.  He  died 
February,  1731.  His  works  were  published  in  1728,  in 
three  \uiumes  folio.  He  was  Riuceeded  byCleincmt  XII. 

Beni  DiCT  XIV.,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1675,  of  the  noble 
family  of  Lambertini.  In  1728  be  received  a  cardinal's 
liat;  and  in  1731  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Bologna. 
On  the  death  of  Clement  XTI.  (1740\  tlie  cardinals  were  a 
longtime  deli  berating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Lam- 
bertiui,  by  way  of  quickening  them,  said,  “  Why  do  you 
\va>to  your  time  in  discussions?  If  you  wish  for  a  saint, 
elect  G<itti;  a  politician,  clioose  Aldrovandus;  a  good 
coinpaiiioii,  take  me.”  This  sally  plea.'^ed  them  so  nim  li, 
that  they  elected  him  at  once.  He  reformed  abuses,  in¬ 
troduced  goo«i  regulations,  cultivated  letters,  encouraged 
men  of  learning,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  His 
tolerance  is  well  known,  ami  it  exposed  iiim  to  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  tlie  rigorists  among  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
"Without  exhibiting  anything  like  indifierence  to  tlie  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Oiurch  of  which  he  was  the  lieau.he  showed 
urbanity  and  friendliness  towards  all  Christ  iaiis,  of  wliat- 
over  denomination,  wheth'T  kings  or  ordinary  travellers, 
who  visited  his  capital.  His  corre.spomlcncu  with  Freil- 
erick  the  Great,  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Silesia,  which  that  sovereign  had  con¬ 
quered  from  Austria,  was  carried  on  by  him  in  the  most 
conciliatory  and  liberal  spirit.  The  Protestants  of  Ger¬ 
many  revered  B.  With  regard  to  France,  he  carefully 
avoiiled  everything  that  could  in  the  least  encourage 
tlu!  fanatical  parly  in  that  country  in  reviving  tlie  per¬ 
secution  against  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc.  Seeing 
France  <lislracted  by  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and 
tlie  Jansenists,  the  court  and  the  parliament,  the  priest.s 
and  the  ])liil().sopliers,  and  lamenting  ami<lst  all  this  tlie 
licentiousness  of  Louis  XV.  and  liis  courtiers,  and  tlie 
weaknes.s  and  incapacity  of  the  ministers,  he  used  to  ex¬ 
claim  that  “  France  ouglit  in'leed  to  be  tlie  best  governed 
Country  in  tlie  world,  fur  its  government  seemed  to  be 
left  eiitiiely  to  the  care  of  Pn>vidence.”  (Ikifta,  Storia 
d‘ Italiay  lib.  46.)  —  B.  was  learned,  not  only  in  theology, 
hut  in  history  and  Uterature,  ami  had  also  a  taste  tor 
tiie  fine  arts.  His  works  were  published  at  Borne,  in  12 
vuls.  4to.  D.  1758,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XIII. 

Boii'e«liot.Juuus,an  eminent  musician  and  composer.n. 
at  Stuttgart, in  1804.  He  at  an  early  age  showed  so  much 
musical  talent,  tliat,  having  commenced  his  studies  under 
11  ummei,  at  \V  eimar.  he  w'as  intnidnceil  to  (lie  notice  of 
\\  eher,  who,  though  lie  hail  always  refused  to  take  juipils, 
w'as  induced  to  alter  Ids  resolution  in  B.'a  favor.  At  the 
ago  of  19,  he  was,  on  Weber’s  recommendation,  engaged 
to  conduct  the  German  operas  at  Vioiiua.  and  w’as  after¬ 
wards  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  San  Carlo 
and  the  Fondo,  at  Naples.  In  1827,  his  first  dramatic 


work,  an  opeiTi  in  tw’O  acts,  called  Oiacinta  ed 
wa.s  pro<lnce<l  at  the  Fondo,  but,  being  essentially  of  Ger¬ 
man  style  and  color,  it  did  not  please  the  Neapolitan 
Iiiibiic;  nor  w'as  lie  more  succe.-<8fnl  with  a  grand  opera 
alterwards  perfiirmed  at  tne  8an  Carlo.  In  1830,  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  i>luttgai  t.  wliei’e  Ids  opera  1  Borb.ghtsi  in  Goa, 
wldcli  bad  bei'ii  coldly  received  at  Naples,  fi>nnd  a  inure 
congeidal  audience.  After  a  visit  to  Pans,  and  a  second 
resilience  of  several  years  at  Naples,  B.  came  to  London, 
in  1835,  chiefly  at  fhe  instance  of  Ids  friend  Maiiume 
Malihran.  In  1836.  he  nmlcrtouk  the  direction  of  flie 
Opera  BiifTa  at  tlie  Lyceum.  Here,  his  operetia  Un  An- 
7in  ed  un  G  ornn,  originally  produced  at  Nafiles,  was  well 
received,  and  alter  lids,  72.  tinned  his  attention  to  the 
English  musical  stage.  His  first  English  opera.  The 
Gipsy's  Wariiii.g.  wa^  produced  in  1838  with  remarkable 
success.  Tlie  German  version  of  tins  opera  lias  heeji 
received  with  much  favor  at  seveial  of  the  prin*  ipal 
theatres  of  iiis  native  country.  His  siih.seqiient  operas, 
T.ie  Briaesof  Venice,  an*!  The  Crusudi  rs.  had  a  long  i  mi  at 
Brury  lame.  He  has  cumjio.sed  music  for  the  jiiaiioforte, 
of  whicli  instrument  lie  is  a  great  master,  and, also,  many 
orchesiral  and  vocal  pieces  of  considerable  excellence. 
As  a  composer,  B.'s  rejaitatioii  will  rest  on  his  English 
operas,  which,  in  addition  to  their  dramatic  power  and 
beauty,  have  the  merit  of  being  truly  KngliNh  in  style 
and  character.  In  1850.  he  ac  compaiiied  Jenny  Lind  as 
condurtor  and  pianist  to  tin*  (J.  Stales  and  Havana,  ami 
siiared  in  her  unexampled  success  in  a  series  of  122  con¬ 
certs.  After  his  rc*turn  to  England,  In*  formed  a  choral 
society,  “The  Vocal  Association,”  and  conducted  the 
Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
during  the  seasons  of  1^59  and  1869,  when  he  brought 
out  an  Italian  version  of  Welatr's  (Jberon,  with  recita¬ 
tives  and  additions  i  hielly  from  Ids  master’s  works,  whu-h 
was  very  favorably  received.  In  1862,  Ids  opera.  The 
Lily  of  Killarney,  was  produ<*ed  at  Cuvent  Garden,  and 
lias  since  been  performetl  at  several  of  the  principul 
theatres  in  Germany.  Of  lute  years.  72.  has  produced 
two  cantatas  only,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1863;  and  SL 
Cecilia.  1866,  Knighted  hy  Queen  Victoria,  1871. 

Beil'oilict^  iu  Maryland,  a  village  of  Charles  co.,  on 
the  "VV.  bank  of  Patuxent  River,  about  38  ni.  S.S.'W.  of 
Annapidis. 

Beiiedii't,  Ben'edick,  n.  A  term  employed  to  de¬ 
note  a  newly  married  man.  (Derived  from  “Benedick,” 
one  of  tlie  characters  iu  fchakspeare’s  comedy  oi  Much 
Ado  about  A'otht7ig.) 

Benedii*'! a,  in  Maine,  a  townt.hip  in  Aroostook  co. ; 
}top.  abt.  380. 

Beitedic'tiiie,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  the  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  or  Bcniiet. 

Boiiedio'tines,  7i.pl.  (tied.  Hist.)  An  onlerof  monks 
in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  by  St.  Benedict 
or  Bonnet,  who  introiUiced  monacld.-m  into  Western 
Euroiio,  aud  erected  Ids  first  monastery  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  A]  olio,  on  Mtiiite  Cassim*,  abt.  50  in.  from 
Siibiaco,  in  Italy,  a.  d.  529.  The  order  spread  rapidly  in 
Europe.  8t.  Benedict  himself  founded  several  monas¬ 
teries,  and  liis  examjile.  was  followed  by  otliers.  Hie 
monks  took  the  vows  of  Hiastity,  obedience,  ami  pov¬ 
erty.  By  some  authorilies,  the  72  are  ^aid  to  have  lieen 
introduced  into  England  by  Augustine  in  596.  and  by 
otliers  the  event  is  assigned  to  a  later  perioii.  Bniistiin 
(925-9S8)  being  considered  the  first  English  abbot  (d  that 
order.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  8lh  ceninry,  tliey  had 
become  so  numerous  that  Charlemagne  caused  imjuiry 
to  bo  made  whether  any  other  kind  of  monks  exi&le«l 
than  those  ot  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Tlie  austerity 
of  their  habits  soon  became  relaxed,  and  Matthew  Paris 
mentions  a  reformation  that  was  attempted  in  1238. 
Their  merits  in  collecting,  preserving,  and  mniliplying 
copies  of  classical  manuscripts  must  not  be  foigotten, 
and  the  order  is  every  way  distinguislied  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  services  r<*ndered  to  literature.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  branches  of  the  B.  living  under  the  same  rule,  but 
observing  a  difierent  discipline, —  tlie  chief  I  eing  the 
thmiacs,  establislied  in  912,  the  Cay'lhusiuns,  founded  in 
1080,  and  the  Cii'tn-cians  or  Bnnardinps,  founded  in 
1098.  The  dress  of  the  72.  whs  black,  and  hence  they 
have  been  called  Black  Monks  or  Friars,  or  the  Black 
Monks  <f  St.  Brnrdict.  According  loan  inquiry  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Pope  John  XXI  (1316-1334),  this  or«ier  had  at 
that  time  produced  20  emperors,  10  empresses,  47  kings, 
50  queens,  24  popes.  68  princes,  100  pi  inecsses,  200  car¬ 
dinals.  7,000  archbishops,  15,000  bishops,  15,009  abbots, 
ami  4.900  saints,  besides  aliost  of  other  dignitaries  both 
iu  cliurch  and  state.  Tlierewere  nuns  as  well  as  monks 
of  this  order.  — For  a  notice  of  the  leui  uing  of  the£.,see 
M\uh,  (St.) 

BoiiO€li<.*tiOii,  n.  [Lat.  benedictio  — 

brne,  well,  and  dico,  dictum,  to  speak.]  The  act  of  in¬ 
voking  the  favor  of  G(ji^  prosperity,  lung  life,  and  otlier 
blessings  upon  individuals. 

(Eccl.  Hid.)  The  ceremony  of  blessing  is  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  We  fiml  in  the  S'Tiptur(*s,  that  the 
patriarchs,  before  they  died,  solemnly  bestow’etl  their 
ble.ssing  on  their  sons.  Isaac,  giving  by  mistake  to  his 
younger  son  Jacob  the  blessing  wliich  he  intended  lor 
his  elder  son  Esau  (Gmesis  xxvii.),  is  an  intere.sting  in¬ 
stance  of  this  custom.  In  Numbers  vi.  2o-2‘ ,  the  words 
are  spei  ificd  iu  wliich  tlie  high-priest  was  to  Mess  the 
jieople  of  Israel.  Aaron  blessed  the  peojde,  “lilting  his 
liand  towards  them."  (Lfviticus  ix.)  Christ,  afti-r  his 
resurrection,  and  before  parting  from  bis  disciples  at 
Bethany,  “  lifted  up  Ids  hands  and  blessed  tliem.”  (St. 
Luke  xxiv-  50.)  In  the  early  Chnrcli,  the  bishop  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  people  with  his  hands  extended  to- 
warils  llieiii.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  ths 
custom  for  tlie  bishop  to  lilt  up  his  right  hand  tow’ards 
the  people  with  the  fingers  extended,  and  with  it  to 
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doscribe  the  sigrn  of  the  cross,  in  commomoration  of  tbel 
Retlomptiou.  The  priests  also  give  the  l)eneilicth>ii,  hut  I 
with  some  difference  in  tlie  form  ami  words,  and  they  ' 
can  only  give  it  at  mass,  or  while  administering  the  sac-! 
raiUfMit,  or  id  otlnT  soloiitii  cerenioiiios  :  but  tli6  bisliop 
tile  power  ol  giviug  it  uuywlirre  or  upon  uuy  occu- 
siou  lie  may  tliink  tit.  lii  tlie  Uomuii  Pontificale  are 
found  tlie  varioii.i  f'oriub  of  benediction.  One  of  tlie 
most  impressive  instances  of  this  ceremony  is  tliat  ol 
the  l*ope,  in  full  pontificals,  attended  l.y  tlie  cardinals 
and  prelates,  giving  Itis  I.enedietion  ‘'Libiit  Orbi”  on 
Kaster  Sund.iy  alter  mass,  Irom  tlie  great  gallery  in 
the  front  of  St.  I’eter  s  cliiireli,  wliile  the  v.ist  area  be- 
neatli  is  tilled  with  kneeling  spectators.  The  benedii:- 
forium  is  tiie  vase  containing  tiie  Indy  water,  wliicli  is 
placoil  at  tlie  entrance  of  Catlndic  elinrclies  lor  tlie  use 
of  tiie  people,  wlio  dip  tlieir  fingers  into  it  and  cross 
tliemselves  as  tliey  go  in  and  out.  Tlie  water  is  blessed 
liy  tlie  priest,  and  is  mixed  witlisalt, 

Boiitttlio'fi VO,  g.  Giving  a  blessing. 

lioiioflio  tory,  a.  Giving  good  wisiies  for  one’s  welfare. 

Itoiicfsio'tioii,  n.  [bat.  bene/tictio  —  betis,  wadi,  ami 
J'uciOtJ’actum,  to  make,  to  do.]  Tiie  doing  of  a  favor  or 
good  office  ;  act  of  conferring  a  benefit. —  A  benelit  con- 
terred,  especially  a  cliaritabic  doiialioii. 

'•  One  part  of  the  6fne/acCjon«  was  the  expression  of  a  grateful 
and  generous  miu'l."  —  Attet  bury. 

ISciiofHc'tor,  n.  He  who  confers  a  benefaction  or  a 
benetit. 

“  Whoever  makes  ill  returns  to  hi.s  hent/actor,  must  needs  be  a 
comiiiuu  eueiuy  to  mankind."  —  Swi/t. 

n.  A  female  Nvho  confers  a  henefit. 
n.  [Lut.  Oenefidum  ]  A  benefif, 
advantage,  or  kindness  conferred.  *8pedtically,  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  living  conferred  by  a  patron,  hut  whicii  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  a  bishop  ;  u  chtirelj  endowed  with  a 
revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine  service. 

“  Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke, 

And  uudepriv'il,  bis  bcmjici  lorsook."  ^  Dryden. 

BeneficecI,  {bm'e-fisl,)  a.  I'usse.ssed  of  a  benefice  or 
church  preleriuent. 

Benpfioeiieo,  (be  nr/'i-sens.)  n.  [bat,  brneficmh'a—bem, 
well,  riglitly,  and yitcio,  to  make,  to  do.]  Tlie  practice 
of  doing  good  ;  active  goodness,  kindness,  or  cliarity. 

“  Love  and  charily  extend  our  benejlccuce  to  the  miseries  of 
our  bretliren.”  —  liogers. 

Boiiericont,  a.  Ih-ing  good;  kind;  bountiful;  lib¬ 
eral;  niuniticeiit;  charitabie. 

“  Rut  PhO'bus,  thou,  to  m:in  h<'nfjlcenf. 

Delight'st  iu  building  ciiiei."  —  Uryden. 

Benof  adv.  In  a  beneficent  manner. 

Boiiofic'iul,  a.  Conferiiug  benefits; 

helpful;  advantageous;  profitable;  generally  succeeded 
by  to. 

“  Nut  any  thing  Is  made  to  be  henejicial  to  him." — Hooker. 

{Law.)  B.  interest^  is  the  jirofil,  bemdit,  or  advantage 
resulting  from  a  contract  or  the  ownership  of  an  estate, 
as  distinct  from  tlie  legal  ownership  or  control. 

Beiieii'c*ially«  adv.  Advantageously  ;  profitably ;  help¬ 
fully- 

Beiieli'oialitC!9M«  n.  Usefulness;  profit;  helpfulness. 

BeiieSioiury,  {bea-i-jVihi-a-ri,)  n.  One  who  holds  a 
benefice. 

**  In  the  first  ease  •  .  .  the  henrjiciary  i.s  obliged  to  serve  the 
parish  church  iu  his  own  proper  person." — Ayhffe. 

-~A  person  who  is  beiiefitecl  or  assisted. 

“  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  templod  by  no  less  promise,  than  to 
be  made  a  feudatory,  or  benrjlciai y  king  of  Euglaud."— 5u<;oa. 

Benefi'cieiit,  a.  [Lat.  bene/aciens.]  Doing  good. 
(0.  or  R.) 

Beiiefi'oiuiii  [Lat.,  a  benefit  of  nature.] 

{Mrd  )  A  term  used  by  the  Fruiicli  pathologists  for  ettses 
in  which  diseases  have  got  well  without  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  With  them,  Btntjicr.  de  nature  means  also  a  spon¬ 
taneous  diarrlnea,  <dten  acting  favorably  either  in  the 
prevention,  or  cure,  of  disease. — Dunglison. 

BPn'efit*  n.  [Yw  bienfait  —  well,  and /a/f,  from 
J'aire;  Lat.  henefactum  —  bene^  well,  uudyacm,  to  make, 
to  do.]  A  good  deed  ;  an  act  of  kindness;  a  favor  con¬ 
ferred. 

“  When  noble  henrfltt,  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed. 

—That  which  is  u.seful  or  Ijenefnial ;  advantage;  gain; 
j)rofit;  service.  —  A  performance  in  a  tin-atre,  or  other 
public  place  of  amusement,  for  the  behoof  of  some  per¬ 
son  or  persons;  as,  it  is  his  benefit  to-nigl»t. 

— p.  a.  To  do  good  to;  to  ad  van  luge;  to  do  a  service  to. 

“  He  was  so  far  from  henejlting  trade,  that  ho  did  Jt  a  great  in¬ 
jury.”— ArbufAaof. 

— t*.  t.  To  gain  advantage;  to  make  improvement. 

“  To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  benefited  herein." — MUton. 

Benefit  of  Clers:.y*  See  page  434. 

Bciie^g^ro,  v.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  make  dusky  or  black. 

Be'ne-plaeHto,  u.  [It., at  pleasure.]  (-Vas.)  Thiscom- 
ponnd  word,  noted  on  a  jiiece  of  music,  signifies  that  it 
may  be  played  according  to  the  will  or  taste  of  the  per¬ 
former. 

Benetier",  n.  A  vessel  to  contain  lioly  water;  a  font 

Beneveiifo,  a  sea-port  town  of  Brazil.  See  page  4S4 

Beneven^to,  (anc.  Beneventum,)  a  city  of  S.  Italy, 
cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  between  and  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Galore  and  Sabato,  32  in.  N.B.  of  Naples. 
The  modern  town  is  almost  entirely  constructed  out  of 
tlie  ruins  of  the  ancient;  and,  in  fact,  hardly  any  Italian 
town  can  boast  cf  so  many  remains  of  antiijuity  as  B. 
Of  these,  the  most  perfect  is  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  erected 
about  A.  D.  114.  —  Near  B.,  1206,  was  fought  the  great 
battle  between  Charles  of  Anjou  ami  his  rival  M  tnfred, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  de¬ 
feated.  During  the  reign  of  Nupoleoii  I.,  B.  was  formed 


into  a  principality  conferred  on  M.  <lc  Talb*yrancl.  In 
Iblo,  it  again  reverted  to  the  Pope.  In  i.'tiu,  it  was  an- 
ne.vrd  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  P-p.  16, .^00. 

Boiac^'^olti,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  M’ltshington  co. 

B(^liev'oli*ii(*0,  n.  [Lat.  benrvUmtia — brne.  well,  and 
fo/o,  to  will  or  wish.]  Good-wili;  the  disposition  to  do 
good;  kindness  of  heart;  love  to  mankind;  charitable- 
uess ;  benignity. 

“  Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 

Iu  oue  close  system  of  benevolvnce."  —  Pope. 

— An  act  of  kindness;  good  done:  charity  given. 

{HUi.)  A  voluntary  gratuity  first  craiiteti  to  (he  king 
of  England,  Edward  IV.,  by  his  subjects.  Under  the 
Bub8e<|ncnt  inoiiarchs,  B.  b<*came  an,\  thing  but.  u  volun¬ 
tary  gift,  and  its  illegal  claim  and  collection  wiis  one  of 
the  promincMitly  ullegei!  cau.'^es  of  the  rebellion  of  lOU). 

Boiiev'olosit,  a.  (Lat  hfnK\'olens.\  Having  good  will, 
or  a  disposition  to  do  good;  kind;  affectionate;  chari¬ 
table. 

"Thou  good  old  man.  henevoUnt  as  wise."— Phpe. 

Bcnev'oloiilly,  rtt/u.  In  a  kind  or  benevolent  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  good-will. 

B<‘ii'ozot,  Antony,  an  American  phllanthropi.st,  h.  at 
8t.  Quentin,  1713.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  bis 
family  from  France  to  Phihulelpliia,  where  they  became 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  excellent  man 
devoted  his  life  to  acts  of  charity.  He  published  several 
valuable  tracts  in  favor  of  the  ♦•manciiiation  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  and  of  tile  civilizing  ami  christianizing  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  also  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  on  be¬ 
half  of  tiie  Society  of  Friends,  Ac.  Every  step  of  Ids 
life  was  marked  by  a  g<  .od  action  or  a  good  thought.  lie 
used  to  say  that  the  highe-it  act  of  charity  in  the  world 
was  to  hear  with  the  uureaiitonablrneji^  o{  mankind.’’  He 

D.  in  1784,  and  liis  funeral  was  attended  by  persons  of 
all  religious  denominations.  \  fine  eiilogtum  was  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  liis  remains  by  an  American  officer.  “  I 
would  rather,”  said  he,  "be  Antony  Benezet  in  that 
coffin,  than  George  Washington  with  all  ids  fame.” — B. 
was  not  a  great  man.  in  the  worbily  sense  of  the  term, 
but  he  was  a  good  man,  and,  as  such,  lie  rank-s,  in  our  per¬ 
sonal  estimation,  far  above  many  celebrated  persons  of 
whom  we  write,  but  without  apjiroving  their  deeds. 

B<mi  in  J*  nnsyivaina.  a  pont-tiiwiisldp  of  Elk  co. 

BoiifordN  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  towu^hlp  of 
Somerset  co. 

Beil  Franklin,  in  Terras,  a  V.  0.  of  Lamar  co. 

Ben'$i‘al,  in  Mic/uf/an,  a  j)(»st-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Beiij^’al,  {htn-gaxvV ,)  a  territory  of  Asia,  in  llimlostan, 
the  must  important  and  extensive  of  the  9  provinces 
of  British  India.  It  extends  between  Lat.  19°  and  29° 
N.,  and  Lon.  82°  and  9i°  E.,  having  .N.  Bootan,  Nepaiil, 
and  the  Indus;  W.the  latter  river  and  the  SiUli  and 
Rajpoot  territories ;  8.  those  of  Berar,  the  Madras  presi¬ 
dency,  an*l  the  Bay  ol  Bengal ;  and  E  Burmah.  Total 
area,  19'*,U9U  sij.  in.  The  N.W.  provinces  were  separHte<l 
from  it  in  1833,  and  Assam  in  is74.  It  m*w  comprises. 
Ist.  The  basin  ot  the  Gauges,  iiiclmling  Bengal  ITopor, 
and  Behar;  and  2il.  The  ill-watered  country  of  Chota- 
Nagpore  and  Orissa,  to  the  W.  and  8.W.  The  prov¬ 
ince  is  divided  into  47  ilistricts.  —  D>'sc.  The  surface  of 
this  vast  territory  has,  in  different  jiarts,  every  variety 
of  elevation  and  as[)ect.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion 
consists,  notwithstanding,  of  immense  plains,  including 
the  basins  of  the  Gauges  and  Brahma [lootra.  .  Exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Himalaya  ami  Garrows  muuiitaiiis,  which 
bound  it  N.  and  E  ,it  hits  no  mountains  of  iiuportance. 
witli  the  exception  of  the  Vindhyaii  range,  8.  of  the 
Ganges.  No  part  of  Imlia  is  so  well  stocked  witli  rivers. 
Among  them  are  the  great  streams  of  the  Ganges,  with 
its  many  tributaries,  the  Jumna,  Cliumbul,  Gogra,  Ac., 
and  the  Brahmapootra,  in  the  E.,  which,  as  well  as  tlie 
Giinges,  fall,  in  proximity  to  each  other,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Every  variety  of  scenery  is  met  witli  in  this 
provim-e.  In  tlie  N.  is  a  vast  congeries  of  mouiitiiins, 
hacked  by  the  Himalayas,  ami  covered  generally  with  a 
dense  forest  vegetation.  The  IV.  piirts  t»f  Delhi  trench 
on  the  Indian  desert,  ami  piirtake  of  its  characteristics 
accordingly;  while  other  parts  are  flat,  fertile,  and 
highly  cultivated.  The  Dual)  is  flat,  gras-y,  and  deficient 
in  timlier.  The  central  prov.  are  generally  level,  well- 
wooded,  ami  highly  prmluctive  ;  while  those  towards  the 
coast,  as  Orissa,  Ac,  are  low,  swampy,  ami  in  many 
parts  form  a  dense  jungle.  The  Burmese  prov.,  further 

E. ,  have  dense  forests  ami  Jungles,  rice-plains,  ami  u 
rocky  coast- — GVo/.,  dx.  Granite,  porjiliyry,  gneiss,  mica, 
hornblemle,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  copper  and  iron 
ores  abound  iu  tin*  N.  Coal,  in  coiijiiuctioii  with  iron, 
is  found  in  many  di.stricts.  In  Behar,  and  other  jdaces, 
immense  ettlorescences  of  nitre  ami  muriate  of  soda  are 
foumi,  and  exportetl  to  a  large  extent.  Salt  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly.  Diamonds  are  obtained  in  Bundelcnml, 
and  silver  ami  gold-dust  in  many  of  the  rivers. — (.Him. 
The  upper  prov.  are,  on  the  whole,  temperate;  the  lower, 
subject  to  great  heat  and  burning  winds.  Mean  annual 
temperature  at  Calcutta,  78°  39'  Faiir. —  Ve.yd.  Prod.,  dr. 
Indigo  is  the  principal  staple,  covering  more  than  1,(HK),- 
000  acres,  ami  yielding  a  return  of  about  $20,000,000. 
Teak,  saul,  sissoo,  banyan,  ebony,  rattans,  bamboos,  are 
indigenous:  oaks  ami  pines  abouml  in  the  liill  forests; 
and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  flourish  the 
cocoa,  areca,  am!  other  palms.  Rice  is  extensively 
cultivated,  ami  is  the  stajile  article  of  food  to  the  na¬ 
tives.  Grain  also  forms  a  large  crop.  Opium,  a  govern¬ 
ment  nionopidy,  yiebls  an  annual  export  to  China  of 
$25,000,000  in  value.  Coffee,  pepper,  ami  tobacco  are 
also  largely  exported. — Zobl.  B.  i  <i  the  homo  of  the  “  man- 
eating”  uiid  other  tigers,  wild  elephants,  alligators,  rhi¬ 
noceroses,  leopanis.  wolves,  bears,  Ax.  A  great  variety 
of  binis  exist,  as  also  fish  in  great  jirofusioii,  and  ser¬ 
pents  both  uoxiousaiid  innocuous.  Silk  worms  are  ex- 
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tensivoly  cultured  —Jnhah.  A  prreat  variety  of  races  exist 
iu  B.  Hindoos,  Mahraltas,  Mongols,  Sikhs,  Rajpoots, 


Fig.  340.  —  URPH<B.\nus,  or  oodoobahoos. 

(From  "  Les  Hiudou.s,"  by  Solvyo.) 


Cooshes,  all  with,  geiierallj’,  different  social  usages  and 
religions  codes. — Betiginns.  There  are  upwards  of  60,000 
native  Christians  attending  the  Ibmiaii  Catholic  ami  the 
different  Protestant  churches.  Buddhism  is  confined  to 
the  Burmese  prov.  The  two  prevailing  creisls  are  the 
Mohammedan,  and,  chiefly,  I  ralmmism.  The  aicoin- 
jiaii^ing  figure  may  give  an  idea  of  the  vrdunlaiy  tor¬ 
tures  encouraged  by  the  Hindoo  religion.  It  rcj)reseiits 
devotees  of  tlio  Urdhalialius  or  Oodoobalioos  Si  cf.  u  bo 
exteml  one  or  !>oth  Iheir  arms  above  tbeir  ln'ails  till 
they  remain  of  themselves  thus  elevated,  ami  albiw  tlieir 
nails  to  grow  till  they  completely  perforate  fhe  hand  — 
Finances.  The  revenue  of  the  jire.-idency  is  derived 
chiefly  from  three  great  sources,  viz,,  tlie  laml-iax,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  iiionopidy  of  opium.  Ti  e  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  them  is  more  than  sufficient,  evmi  in  the 
lowest  years,  to  pay  the  interest  of  tiie  public  debt  of 
India,  which,  at  tlie  end  of  18C6.  amounted  to  $46].5."8,- 
965. — Com.  In  1866,  the  exports  from  Bengal  (excluding 
Bnrinah)  reached  a  total  value  of  $l(;0,9S*j,4(i6;  the  im¬ 
ports.  $103,501 ,620.— Jt’aiYiea//-'-  'I  fiere  are  three  great  lines 
of  railroad  in  the  presidency,  viz.  the  East  Indian,  I' astern 
Bengal,  ami  the  Cab-uttauiid  8outh  Eastern,  fnrming  an 
amalgamated  length  open  for  traffic  of  S13  m. —  Cities 
and  Chief  Towns.  Calcutta  (British  capital  of  India;; 
Delhi  (the  Mohammedan  capital);  Benares,  Moorshed- 
ahad,  Dacca,  Beliar,  Putna,  Agra,  Alhtliabad,  Lucknow, 
Lahore,  Ac.  Pop.  63,7*i4,84(). — History.  Sec  IIxnpostan  ; 
India,  Ac. 

n.  [Skr.  JpanggaJ]  (Owi.)  A  sort  of  thin,  light 
stuff,  made  of  silk  ami  liair,  for  women  s  apjiarel,  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  Bengal.  It  is  an  imitation  of  strijied 
muslin. 

BoiiS!:al\  ("Bay  of.)  (anc.  Gangelicns  Sinus.)  a  portion 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Negrais  on  the  E.,  to  the 
delta  of  the  Godavery  on  the  W  ,  and  extending  fiom 
thence  to  Farther  India.  The  Ganges.  Braliniapootra, 
ami  the  Godavery  disembogue  themselves  into  it.  Lat. 
beJween  16°  3(>'  and  2i>°  N.  The  8ea  of  Bengal  ex- 
tend.s  to  Lat.  8°  N.,  between  the  ishiiids  of  Juukseylon 
nml  Ceylon. 

Boiigaioe',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Bi  ngal. 

B.  Language.  The  B..  spoken  by  a  poji.  of  more  tlian  20 
millions,  spread  over  a  territory  of  about  100,000  sq.  m., 
is,  like  the  numerous  vernacular  dialects  spoken  in  N. 
India,  apparently  descended  from  the  ancient  classical 
language  of  the  country,  the  Sanskrit.  Its  alphabet  com¬ 
prises  14  vowels  ami  dijditliong.s,  and  33  consonants.  The 
ground-work  of  the  B.  language  is  altogether  Sanskrit, 
just  as  that  of  the  Italian  or  Spaiiit-h  is  iaitin.  with  a 
comparatively  small  addition  of  wonis  \Nhich  cannot  be 
traced  to  that  source.  But  the  refined  system  of  gram¬ 
matical  inflexions,  wliicIi  constitute  so  prominent  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  has  in  B.  aliimst 
entirely  disappeared;  and  the  want  of  terminations, 
marking  the  cases  and  mimbers  of  tlie  noun,  or  the  per¬ 
sons  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  is  supplied  by  particles  and 
otlier  auxiliary  w*»rds,  often  ratlier  clumsily  subjuined 
(hardly  ever  prefixed)  to  the  mutilated  stems  ot  San¬ 
skrit  words. 

Beii;rale«e'.  n.  pi.  The  natives  of  Benpil. 

— n.  Relating,  or  pertaining  to  Bengal,  or  its  people. 

Boii^ul'*li^lit.  n.  {Pyrotechny.)  A  species  of  fire¬ 
work,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  oue  part  of  tersulphide 
of  antimony,  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  six  of  nitralo 
of  potosli.  The  materials  are  finely  pulverized  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  When  ignited,  the  comp«uind  throws 
out  a  remarkably  brilliant  and  penetrating  light.  It  ii 
used  in  coses  of  shipwreck,  and  illuminates  the  air  for 
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a  large  Apace  around.  As  the  mixture  contiuns  anti¬ 
mony,  tite  fumes  are  poisonous;  ctmseiiuenliy.  tJiis  liglii 
cannot  be  use«l  with  safety  except  in  the  open  air;  it  is, 
however,  much  used  in  pyiotechny. 

n.  (Com.)  Ginghams;  a  cotton 
fabric  woven  with  colored  stripes. 

Beii$;;a'zy«  fane.  //ie«;>mdt’A'and  Berenice,')  f\.  small  murit. 
town  of  N.  Africa,  district  Barca,  reg.  Tripoli,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra;  Lat.  32®  7'  3(y'  N. ;  Lon. 
20°  2'  E.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  margin  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  very  fertile  plaiTi,  but  is  miserably  built, 
and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  It  is  believeil  that  B-  occu¬ 
pies  the  site  of  the  anc.  which  Inul  the  gar¬ 

dens  of  the  Ilesperides  in  its  vicinity.  Pfip.  2,r,00. 

Johann  Alurecht,  a  German  theologian  and 
philologist,  B.  16S7.  He  studied  at  Stuttg.irt,  and  Tii- 
bingen.  and  became  pastor  and  head  of  a  school  at  Deii- 
kendorf.  He  especially  applied  liimself  to  tite  critical 
study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  which  lie  published 
an  ed.  in  1723.  Among  his  other  works  are  J;^para^^s 
Criticus  iVmn  Tedamenti,  a  work  of  great  value  for  its 
suggestive  condensed  comments,  whiclj  first  tippeared  in 
1742,  ami  lias  been  several  times  reprititeti,  <fec.  Au 
attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  Ji.'ti  “  {inomcii*’  to  Eng¬ 
lish  reailers  of  the  pr<*sent  day,  in  the  Critioil  K/iglish 
Tedameilt,  by  Blackley  and  Hawes,  published  in  15>06. 
1).  1752. 

]{oiis:iiela,  (hen’gwe'fa,)  a  district  of  W.  Africa,  the 
limits  of  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  Otawn 
lliver  on  the  N.,  the  Cumene  River  on  the  E.,  the  moun¬ 
tains  beliiml  Cape  Negro  on  the  S.,  and  the  shore  from 
that  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza  on  the  W.  A<> 
cordiug  to  this  outline,  it  extends  from  9°  to  10°  S.  Lat.. 
and  from  12°  to  17°  E.  Lon.  —  B.  ajipears  to  be  mountain¬ 
ous  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  rivers  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  important,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  mountains 
is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  chief  of  them  run  in  a  N.W. 
course  to  tlie  Atlantic.  This  is  the  case  with  the  large 
river,  without  a  name,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  at 
Capo  Negro,  and  with  the  Cobal,  Copurao.  Catumhela, 
ami  Cuvo.  Nowhere  in  Africa  is  vegetation  more  abun¬ 
dant  or  more  varied  :  nowhere  are  lions,  tigers,  eleiiliants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  other  largo  animals, 
more  numerous.  The  coa.st  is  excessively  unhealthy; 
but  the  interior  is  salubrious,  and  apparently  well  fitted 
for  cultivation  of  all  kinds  —  every  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  being  e.xperienced  at  different  elevations.  Battel, 
who  resiile  l  in  different  parts  i)f  the  interior  for  a  con- 
siilerahlo  time,  never,  amongst  ail  hi.s  miseries,  com- 
jilains  of  the  climate.  —  B.  is  inhahiti  d  by  independent 
tribes,  whoso  habits  and  manners  do  not  differ  from 
those  (*f  other  negroes— with  the  exception  of  one,  the 
Gag  IS.  or  Gigas,  a  wandering  herd  of  robbers,  who  ap- 
pe.ir  to  approximate  more  closely  to  perfect  barbarism 
than  any  otlna-,  even  of  the  African  race.  —  The  Portu- 
gU'-se  have  long  had  settlements  in  B.,  but  their  power 
does  nut  seem  to  extend  far  beyond  their  forts.  —  The 
native  cap.,  B.  \Wia  (Old  B.),  on  the  coast,  Lat.  10°  45' 

8.,  Lon.  15°  ;V  K.,  has  a  convenient  harbor,  called  Hen’s 
Bay.  —  .S7.  Pdipe  de  B  ,  the  l’<frtugucse  cap.,  once  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  elephants,  is  in  Lat.  12°  12' 

5.,  Loti.  15°  E.;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  A  military  hospital 
was  built  there  in  ISC'!. 

Bcn-lla 4lad,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascene 
Syria,  who  successively  made  war  upon  the  kings  <tf  Is¬ 
rael.  Tlie  last,  son  -of  Hazael,  was  thrice  defeated  by 
king  Jelioash  (2  Kiny.'i  xiii.) 

in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Wakulla  co. 

Bo)i'liani*M  Store,  in  Indiana,  a  I*.  <).  of  Ripley  co. 

Boil-heyl,  71.  {Mining.)  A  term  useil  among  tlie 
miners  in  Cornwall,  England,  to  denote  a  rich  Kale  of  tin. 

lSo'nl,is  the  status  constructus  of  the  idur.d  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  word  ^.’6/1  or  /6«,“a8oa.”  It  occurs  in  Eastern 
geography  as  a  component  part  of  many  names  of  fami¬ 
lies  or  tribes,  as  Beni  T-  intm,  “  tlie  sons  of  Temim,"  i.  e. 
the  tribe  of  'remim,  or  tlio  Temimides;  Beni  Omayyaft, 
“the  sons  of  Omayyali,”  i.  e.  the  family  known  in  his¬ 
tory  under  tlie  current  name  of  the  Ommiades;  Tiak 
Ban  Israel,  “  the  <lesert  of  tiie  sons  of  Israel,”  the  name 
of  a  dreary  wilderness  towards  the  north  of  iMount 
Sinai. 

Bo'lii,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  formeil  by  the  junction  of  all 
the  streams  that  rush  down  fn>m  the  Eastern  be¬ 

tween  14°  and  18°  S.  Lat.  Plowing  through  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Mo.xos,  it  joins  tlie  Mamore  to  form  the  .Ma*leira. 

Boiiie  Aoid.  {('hem  )  A  fatty  acid,  fusing  at  125°, found 
in  certain  kinds  of  oil  of  ben.  Form.  C3olla,)04. 

Boilicar'lo,  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  25  m.  S.  of  Tortosa.  The  surround¬ 
ing  territory  produces  large  ijuaiitities  of  a  dark-red 
colored  wine,  of  considerable  strength  and  flavor;  pop. 
7,36>>. 

BcMiioia,  {hen-kh'ynh,)  in  California,  a  large  city  and 
former  cap.  of  the  State,  in  Solano  co.,ou  the  N.  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Carquinez,  connecting  San  Pablo  and  Suinen 
bays.  The  capitol,  built  in  1853,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
State  legislature,  is  a  fine  brick  edifice,  standing  on  a 
slope  half  a  mile  from  the  water-front  of  the  city.  Here 
are  situated  the  extensive  ilepot,  machine  shops,  aii<l 
found'-ies  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  It  is 
also  the  government  depot  for  the  coast,  including  ex-' 
tensive  barracks,  &c.  Considerable  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  are  Htoreii  and  repaired  hero.  Around 
the  city  are  several  quarrie.s  of  hydraulic  cement  of  the 
best  quality,  which  is  extensively  manufactured;  ships 
of  the  largest  size  may  enter  the  harbor  close  to  the  city. 
B.  is  noted  for  its  many  schools,  colleges,  and  academies. 
Pop.  1,656. 

fiCMi'icke,  n.  A  kind  of  military  fete  among  the  Turks, 
somewhat  resembling  a  jou.st  or  tournament,  but  to  the  i 
exclusion  of  ladies. —  Ogilvie.  \ 


V.  a.  [he.  and  night.']  To  involve  in  night  or 
darkness;  to  darken;  to  enshroud  with  iho  shades  ol 
night. 

“  A  storm  bCfiiiH,  the  raging  wavc.^  run  high, 

The  clouds  look  heavy,  uud  Otniijht  the  bliy.''  —  Garth. 

— To  overtake  with  night;  to  surprise  with  the  coming  on 
of  night. 

Heing  heniqhted,  the  sight  of  n  candle  .  .  .  directed  me  to  a 
young  shepherd's  home."  —  ^Sidney. 

— To  overwhelm  in  darkness,  gloom,  or  ignorance;  to  keep 
from  moral  or  intellectual  light. 

{iP.-nln’,)  a.  [Fr.  hCnin,  he.nigne;  fnuu  Lat.  he- 
7iignus  —  ho.ne.,  well,  and  yer/its.  Kind;  from  bonu.^,  good.] 
Of  a  good  kind  or  nature ;  kind;  friendly;  utfectiouato; 
generous;  favorable. 

**  We  owe  more  to  Heav’n,  than  to  the  sword. 

The  wish’d  return  of  so  beniyn  a  lord." —  Waller, 

— Exliibiting  graciou-^ness,  kindness,  favor. 

"What  lieaveo  bc'itowa  upon  the  earth  in  kind  influences  and 
heniyn  aspects."  — South. 

{MnL.)  AppliecI  to  diseases  of  a  mild  character;  a«,  a 
benifjn  fever.  —  Also  to  medicines  whose  action  Is  not 
violent.  —  Dunylison. 

Roiii$&''iiaiit«  a.  Kind;  gracious;  favorable;  benign. 

Boiii$;''iiaiilly,  adv.  In  a  benignant  niuiiner;  gra¬ 
ciously. 

Bonis''nity,  77.  [Fr.  henignitC;  from  Lat.  henignitas 
.See  liENiGN.J  Quality  of  being  benign,  or  bi  uignaut; 
g(»odness  of  heart  or  disposition;  kindness  of  nature; 
graciousness;  actual  goodne.'s;  beneficence. 

“  The  king  wa^  desirous  to  e<tublish  peace  rather  by  benignity 
than  blfiod." — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

— Wholesome  quality ;  salubrity;  geniality  to  vital  nature. 

By  reasou  of  the  benignity  of  the  serum.”  —  H'j<emun. 

Benignly,  {bc-ni/i'U,)  adv.  Favorably;  kiudly;  gra¬ 
ciously. 

“  If  less  splendor  wait  on  thine, 

Yet  they  so  benignly  shiue.” —  Waller. 

Benin,  (hen'in,)  a  country  of  Africa,  near  the  E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  4° and  9°N.  Lat , 
and  4°  ainl  8°  E.  Lon.  It  has  S.  the  Gulf;  W.  Da¬ 
homey;  N.W,  Yuriba  ;  and  N.E.  and  E.,  the  lower  Ni¬ 
ger.  On  the  coast,  the  country  is  level,  but  it  rises  grad¬ 
ually,  till,  in  the  central  part.s,  the  contiiiuatiun  of  the 
Kong  Mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  It  is 
well  watered,  for  the  continuation  of  tlie  Niger  com¬ 
prises  more  than  140  rn.,  tliat  is,  more  than  7-lOtIisof 
the  whole  sea-board.  The  W.  brain  li  of  this  delbi  is  tin* 
stream  which  has  always  been  called  the  river  of  B.; 
the  one  farther  E.  is  the  main  limb,  formerly  c.dled  the 
Nun,  but  diuiion.strated  by  Lauder  to  be  the  Niger, 
The  productions,  climate,  nninials,  and  haluts  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  tlie  people  are  simitar  to  tlnjse  of  Ash.vntee,  q. 
V.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  civilized  countries, 
B.  has  lost  it.s  principal  trade.  Slaves  are  now  sold 
only  to  native  ma.sters.  B.  exports  salt,  palm-oil,  and 
blue  coral.  The  country  is  well  peopled.  Without  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  cap.  Benin,  q.  v.,  the  town  of  Warre  has  5,UUJ 
inhabitants. 

Benin,  the  capital  of  the  above  country,  Lat.  6°  15'  N.,  Lon. 
5°  53'  K  ,  on  tlie  right  bank,  ami  110  m.  from  the  mouth, 
of  a  largo  stream  hitherto  called  the  River  of  B.,  but 
now  known  to  bo  one  of  the  nnmeruus  mouths  of  the 
Niger.  There  is  an  almost  continual  market  for  Imlige- 
nous  products  and  European  wares.  Pop.  aht)Ut  16,000. 
Gatto,  or  .\gatton,  i.s  the  port  of  Benin  ;  it  lie.s  about  40 
ni.  ilowti  the  river,  is  accessible  to  craft  of  00  tons,  and  is 
Sidd  to  be  larger  and  more  populous  than  B.  itself. 

Benin,  (Bimit  of.)  The  name  given  to  the  coast  of  B.  It 
has  no  ports,  except  at  the  entnince  of  minavigahle  riv¬ 
ers,  and  scarcely  there,  if  the  vessels  be  of  large  burden. 

Benin,  (River  of,)  called  also  the  Formosa,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  Lat.  5°  40'  N.,  Lon.  5°  E.  It  is  a  del¬ 
toid  branch  of  the  Niger,  commencing  at  Kirree,  about 
100  ni.  above  Benin,  and  its  whole  course,  inclusive  of 
wimlings,  may  be  stateil  at  about  210  m. 

Bc^u'iHOii.  n.  A  benediction;  a  blessing,  (n.) 

Benisiieir,  (beyi'e-swe/,)  a  pretty  and  well-built  town 
of  Egypt,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Nile,  04 
m.  S.  of  C.iiro.  It  has  a  line  of  railway  to  Cairo.  J*op. 
al»out  7.000. 

Beiiitiei*'^  n.  [Fr.]  See  Holt-M'ater  Pot. 

Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  16-18.)  Rachel  died  immediately  after  he 
was  horn,  and  with  her  last  breath  named  liim  Ben-tini, 
the  “son  of  my  8t>rrow;“  but  Jacob  called  him  B.,  “son 
of  my  riglit  hand.”  He  wa-s  a  great  comfort  to  his 
father,  who  saw  in  him  the  image  of  the  beloved  wife  he 
hail  buried,  and  of  Joseph,  whose  loss  he  also  mourned. 
Ho  could  hardly  he  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  his 
brethren  to  Egypt.  The  tribe  of  B.,  small  at  first,  was 
almost  exterminated  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  hut 
aftersvard.s  it  greatly  increased.  On  the  reviilt  of  tlie  10 
tribes,  i?,  adhered  to  the  camp  of  Judah;  ami  the  two 
tribes  ever  afterwards  closely  united.  King  Saul  and 
Saul  of  Tarsus  were  both  Benjamites. 

Benjamin,  n.  [A  corrujition  of  Benzoin,  7.  iv]  (Bat.) 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  IStyrax  benzoin. —  See 
Styrax. 

(C'lem.)  See  Bf.nzoiv. 

Benjamin  of  Tiidela.  one  of  the  earliest  travel¬ 
lers  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  who  visited  the  central  regions 
of  .Asia;  lie  was  autluir  of  a  Hebrew  work  of  travels, 
whii-h,  though  interesting  and  romantic,  is  remarkalde 
chiefly  for  its  misrepresentations.  The  bust  translation 
into  English  is  by  Asher,  London, 1841.  —  B.  was  born  in 
Navarre, Spain.  D.  1173. 

Ben Jaminville.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  McLean  co. 

Benjamito.  n.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Bon'kit,?!.  A  covered  wooden  vessel. —  A  provincialism 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  England.  —  Wright, 


Bon-I^aw'ors.  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire, 
udjoiiiiiig  Loch  Ta\,  al»ont  3,948  leet  in  height,  and  pre¬ 
senting  an  average  of  iUU  feet  above  all  the  mountains 
of  the  district. 

Ben-lje<ri«  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  about 
3,000  feet  high. 

Boii-l>om  ond.  a  nioiintuin  of  Si  otland,  in  Stirling- 
biiire,  the  key  ol  the  Western  Highlands,  and  standing 
grand  and  majestic  as  tiie  sentinel  of  Loch  Lomond,  of 
whii'li  it  forms  the  southern  boundary.  It  is  ilUlin- 
guished  from  other  mountains  of  any  altitinle  in  Scot¬ 
land.  in  being  covered  wiih  vegetation  to  its  top,  whub 
is  3107  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Boii*M[»l*4llklli,  {Iwn-mal'Hluo'C,)  in  Scotland,  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountains,  whicli'«  un 
between  Aberdeen,  BaiitT,  and  Inverness,  and  ovei  hangs 
the  southern  side  of  Loch  Aven,  over  which  it  towers 
4,305  feet. 

BoiBinore''lIoiul.  in  Ireland.  See  Fairhead. 
Boiiii<*.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sesamum. 

Beiiiiook'eiistein,  or  Beii'kensfof n.  a  (own 
of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony,  reg.  Erfurt,  on  the  Rapboile, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hurtz,  in  an  enclave  situated  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  13  m.  N.N.  AV.  of  Nurdhauseu. 
Man/.  Iron,  nails,  baskets.  Pop.  4,645. 

Bc^ii'iier,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  co.; 
}}op.  l,36*i 

Bcil'liorsivillo.  in  Pennsylranifi..  a  village  of  Centre 
CO  ,  situated  in  Half-Moon  Valley,  12  ui.  S.W.  of  Belle- 
foiite,  and  98  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Beik'liel.  n.  [Ywhenoite ;  Qw.  bentdidenlcraut.]  (Bot.) 

An  old  iiamoof  the  See  Gedm. 

Bcii'iiot's  Coriiei’M,  in  iV’ew  York,  a  post-office  of 
Madison  co. 

B<*ii'n4*t‘‘S  Cre^k,  in  Maryland,  in  Frederick  co., 
flows  W.  into  the  Monocacy  River. 

Beii'netHvillo,  in  Al<ibama,  a  P.  0.  of  Baine  co. 
Beii'iiOl«4Villo,  in  Indiana.  apo.>t-viIlage  of  Clarke  co. 
Bon'iiett,  James  Gordon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
journalists  in  the  U.  States,  u.  at  New  Mill,  Keith,  in 
Scotland,  about  1800.  Ho  was  educated  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  at  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Aberdeen,  hnt 
did  not  follow  out  the  intention  of  his  parents.  In 
April,  1819,  during  a  pi-riod  of  great  commen-iul  depres¬ 
sion,  lie  lelt  his  native  land  lor  America,  where  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  earn  hia  living  as  a  teaclier,  but  with  very 
indirt'ereiit  success.  In  1822  he  obtained  a  situation  on 
a  fliarleston  newspaper,  which  he  did  not  hold  long,  and 
repaired  to  New  York,  where  he  became  an  ui  tive  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  first  number  of  the  JV'em 
York  Herald,  of  wliicli  he  was  the  founder,  appeared 
May  5,  1836.  'Ihia  speculation  proved  most  successlul, 
and  Mr,  B.  amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  He  was  in¬ 
contestably  a  man  of  great  abilities,  penetration,  and 
judgment.  D.  June  1,  1872. 

Boit'iiett,  John  Hughes,  an  English  physician  and 
author,  B.  at  London,  1812.  He  received  his  degree  at 
the  University  of  Ediiiburgli,  in  1837,  and  soon  utter 
founiled  in  Pans  the  “  Parisian  Medical  Society,”  iif 
which  he  was  the  first  president;  and  afterwards  spent 
two  years  in  Heidelberg.  On  returning  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1841,  ho  published  a  work  on  Onidiver  Oil,  kc.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  Patlndogist  to  the  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary,  and  c<»mmeiiced  a  long  series  of  investigations  in 
histology,  morbid  anatomy,  andelinieul  medicine.  M  liich 
appeared  in  various  medical  journals,  and  in  separate 
works.  In  1848.  Dr.  B.  was  appointed  Professor  at  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  Edinburgh  Vniversiiy.  In 
1856  he  published  a  work  011  Clinical  Medicine.,  whii  h 
has  reached  three  editions  in  onr  country.  Dr.  B.  is 
a  meiul»er  of  many  medical  societie.s  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  nieiilioned, 
he  has  written,  On  Injlammatit.n  of  the  Neiwous  O'ntres  ; 
Treatise  on  Injlammation :  Cancenrus  and  Vanceroid 
Growths;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  On  the 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Ptdmonary  Vonsuinf>tion  ; 
Lectur&s  on  Molecular  Physiology  ;  Patht'logy  and  Tncra- 
peutics,  &c. 

Bc‘ll'lll‘tt,  W1LT.IAM  Cox,  a  popular  English  poet.  B.  1820. 
His  best  known  wiu’ks  ».re.  Poems  (1850;;  Mar  iSongs 
(1855);  (^ueen  Eleanor's  Vengeance,  dx\  (1859);  Our 
Glory  BUI,  National  Jhe.ms  (1866).  A  collective  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1862. 

Boil'nett*  Sir  William  Stbbnd.vle,  one  of  the  English 
musical  composers  who  have  gained  a  European  rejmta- 
tiiin;  li.  I''!*).  He  early  formeii  a  Iriendship  with  .Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  uccoinpaiiied  him.  in  1836,  to  Leijizig, 
where  several  of  Ids  works  (as  the  overtures  to  the 
Naiade.^,  and  the  Wooii  Nymjih)  were  performed.  His 
overtures,  concertos,  sonatas,  cantatas.  &c.  hear  the  Idgh- 
est  distinction.  In  1856,  B.  was  appointed  Professor  id 
Music  at  Cambridge.  At  the  opening  of  the  London 
International  Exhibition,  1862,  B.  was  invited,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  and  Verdi,  (each  repre¬ 
senting  his  own  country,)  to  coiiijiose  a  piece,  when  he 
set  music  to  Tennyson's  ode,  Uplift  a  Tlumsand  Voices, 
w'ritten  for  the  occasion.  Knighted,  1871.  D,  1875. 
Bennett's  Bayou,iu  ArA-.,a  v.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  427. 
BeniiettMbiir^k,  in  N-w  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Schuyler  co. 
Bennett'M  t'orners,  in  Ohio,  u  P.  O.  of  Medina  co. 
Bennett's  t’reek,  in  AVit>  IbrA-,  a  P.O.  of  Steuben  co. 
Bennett'M  Creek,  in  North  Chrohna,  flows  from  the 
N.  into  the  Chowan  River  at  tlie  S.  part  of  Gates  co. 
Bennett'M  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Ocean  co. 

Bennett's  ECiver,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  o.  of  Fulton  co. 
Beiinett'H^^tation,  in  Alabama,nV.  0.  of  Sum  ter  co. 
Bennett';^  Switch,  in  N.Carolina,\\  P.  O.of  Ansou  co. 
BennettNtown,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Christian  co. 
Ben'iiettMville,  in  S'mth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Marlborough  district,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  Great  Pedee  River 
and  100  E.N.E.  of  Columbia;  pop.  1,736,  * 
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Ben'nottsviHi*,  In  Nfw  Vnrk\  a  P.  O.of  Chenango  co. 

Viiiej  anl,  in  AortJi  Oirolina^ii  P.  O.  ol 
lEohiaoiid  CO. 

in  Scotland,  a  mountain  of  Inverness- 
shire,  rising  til>ruptly  tr<>m  the  m  ar  Lodi  Eil  to  a 
height  of  4.3hH  feet,  ami  nrohably  tlie  highest  elevation 
in  Great  Ihitain. 

or  Ben'niosbn,  Levin  Arr.rsT,  Baron, 
an  eminent  Himsian  general,  d.  in  Hanover,  1745.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Catherine  II  ,  ami  <li«tingui?<hed 
himself  hy  gnmt  gallantry,  in  the  war  iigainat  Polaml. 
He  was  cominamler  in-chief  at  the  battle  of  lOylan.  In 
1813  he  led  a  Biissiuu  army  into  Saxony,  took  part  in 
tile  battle  of  Leipzig, and  beleaguered  lluiuhurg.  H.1826. 
Itoii'llin;;^ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Eng- 
land,  none  of  them  with  a  pop.  above  1,200. 
lion  in  lUinviSy  a  township  of  Marshall  co. ; 

pop.  about  800. 

lion'niii;;‘ton.  in  Indiana.,  a  post-village  of  Switzer- 
laml  c<i.,  8  III.  N.W.  of  tlie  Ohio  Uiver  at  Vevay. 

iu  /moa,  a  ]>ust-village  of  Marion  co  . 
on  tlie  Des  Moines  Hiver,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Fort  Bes 
Mi)iues. 

1ioa'niti;2:ton,  In  A’an.ms,  a  P.  0.  of  Ottawa  co. 
lien'liin;:;toii,  in  Michignti.  a  po«t-township  of  Shia¬ 
wassee  CO.,  about  80  m.  N.W,  of  Betroit ;  pf>p  1,424. 
Ben'll iii;;;ton«  in  Xevo  Hampshire^x  post-township  of 
IlillshiM «»ugh  CO. 

Ben'niii:;t.oii«  in  X>'w  York,  a  post-township  of 
Wytaiiing  CO.,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo,  drained  liy  Cayuga 
Creek  ;  pop.  2,385. 

lieii'siiii^'toii^  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Licking  co.; 
pop.  907. 

— A  post-township  of  Morrow  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Coliimhns;  pop.  S99. 

—  A  village  in  Putnam  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Sandusky 
city 

Ren'uiiisrtoii,  in  Pfinn<iylmni<i.  a  village  of  Blair  co. 
B(*ii'iiiii>:‘toii,  in  yWinont.  a  S  W. county  :  area  about 
700 sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the  Battenkill,  Hoosick,  and 
Deerfield  rivers,  fi.  is  uenerally  mountainous,  ami  most 
of  its  soil  is  unht  for  cultivation.  There  are  ricli 
quarrie.s  of  marble,  and  be<is  of  yellow  ochre  and  iron 
ore.  County-seat,  Bennington  Centre.  I*>p.  21,325. 

— A  post-township  of  the  atiove  co.,  117  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier;  coutainhig  H.  C^'nlrt,  the  county-seat,  and  B. 
Vdlag^,.  Here,  .\ug  16,  1777,  the  English,  under  Cols. 
Baum  ami  Breyman,  were  defeated  by  the  national  troops 
un  ler  Gen.  Stark  ami  Col.  Warner.  Pop.  6,760, 
Beii'iiiii^ton  Centre,  in  Vi'roiont,  a  post-village  of 
CO.,  ill  B.  tosviiship,  117  ui.  S.  hy  VV.  of  .Montpelier; 
pop.  aiioiit  5  )0. 

Bea'niiiirtoii  Furnace,  in  Ptnnsylvania.  O. 
of  Bl  lir  CO. 

Ben  nington  Villa;;'©,  in  a  manufactur¬ 

ing  village  of  B  towii>liip.  li.  co.  There  are  several 
factories,  foumlrles^  tanneries,  Ac.  Poo.  about  3,000, 
Boiioit.  the  French  name  for  Benepict.  q.  r. 
Boiio'iia.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  0<'eaua  co^;  pop.  63L 
Ben  o Win*  a  town  of  Soudan,  Central  Africa,  forming 
a  caravan  station  between  Timbuctooaml  Senegal ;  Lat. 
15°  5'  N. ;  Lon.  9®  W. 

Ben.sa'lem.  in  Penn<glvania,a^  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
pop.  2.353. 

Bens©ra<l©,  Isaac  de,  ihon-sa-^ad' ,)  a  French  poet,  b. 
1612,  ami  palroniz -d  by  Kichelieii,  Mazarin,  and  Louis 
XIV.  His  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  songs,  iis  well  as  liis 
wit  and  conversational  power.s,  rendered  him  a  great 
favorite  at  court.  He  wa.s  (tailed,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
U  potte  (If  la  cour.  D.  16JI. 

Ben'shee*  h.  See  Bvn'skee. 

Bcnn'tiei 111*  a  town  of  the  graml-durhy  of  Ilesse- 
B.irmstadt,  15  ni.  S.  of  B  irmstadt :  p-gh  4,;»61. 
Bcii'koii*  in  Kfntucky.  atwp. ofFranklin  co.;  pop.  1,071. 
B©n'J4on,  in  Yoik,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 

abt.  60  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany ;  pfqy.  320. 

Boii'moii.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  co., 
60  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier,  pojt.  1,244. 

Beii'HOii  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  co. 

Ben'Mon  Grove*  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Winnebago 

CO. 

Ben'ston  Fandin^,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Rut- 
laml  CO. 

Ben*«  Run*  in  We$t  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Tyler  co. 
Bent*  imp.  uml  pp.  from  Bend,  q.  r. 

— />.  a.  Bcmded;  inflected:  inclined ;  prone  to,  or  having 
a  fixed  propensity  towards;  deterniiiKMl. 

. — n.  Slate  of  being  bended  or  curved  ;  flexure  or  flexion. 

**  Strike  gently,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a  hent  a  little.”  —  Hatton. 
-—Declivity;  descent;  as,  the  bent  of  a  hill.  (R.) 

Beneath  the  low  rlni?  brow,  and  on  a  hent. 

The  temple  8i«)od  of  Mars  omuipoteut.”  — I>ryaen. 

—A  leaning  or  bias  of  luiml;  inclination. 

“  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  "  —  Shak*. 

— Tendency:  determination;  fixed  purpose. 

“  Yet  we  *aw  them  forced  to  give  way  to  the  bent  and  current 
humor  of  the  people.”  —  Hir  IT.  Temple. 

— Close  application.  (R.) 

“  Let  there  be  propensity  and  hent  of  will  to  religion.  —South. 
Bent.  Bent'-tfraH*.  n.  [From  Ulnil.  as  0.  Gcr.  hunt 
that  which  bin. Is.  from  bintan,  to  loml;  fcaiisic.  bamtli.] 
(But.)  Tile  cojnmim  name  of  the  (tenus  Agbostis,  17.  n. 

_ A  stalk  of  coarse  grass.  —  In  llie  ph,  B.  nU,  it  is  applied 

to  tlie  withered  stalks  standing  on  a  pasture  alter  tne 
seeds  have  droppeil. 

Bent  Braneli,  in  Krtdur.ky.  a  post-office  of  FiK®  c®- 
Ktf^nt  CroeK*  in  Yiryima,  a  post-village  of  Appo¬ 
mattox  CO.,  on  James  River,  at  the  luuuthot  Beat  Creek, 
112  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 


Bon'thnni^  Jeremy,  b.  1748,  a  distinguished  English 
jurist  ami  iiolitiral  writer.  He  was  the  father  of  that 
class  of  political  economists  styled  “  Utilitarians,”  whose 
doctrine  it  is  to  view  every  tiling  acconliiig  as  it  is  at- 
fected  hy  tlie  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number. ”  His  jiuhlished  works  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  tho.se  which  remain  in  or  unpuhiished,  | 

tliough  printed,  more  so.  But  a  very  ditliciilt  and  pn>- 
lix  style  ha.s  rendered  him  rather  the  instructor  of  writ¬ 
ers  tiiaii  of  the  reaiiing  public  in  general;  ami  his 
works,  which  have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
are  better  known  ami  appreciated  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  than  in  his  own  country.  lie  was  a  man  of 
primitive  manners,  uniileinished  character,  and  ze>al- 
ously  alive  to  wliat  he  considered  tlie  interest  of  the 
people  at  large.  His  best  known  works  are,  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Pt  inci}>le.$  of  Morals  and  Ligislation  ;  Theory 
of  lit  wards  and  i‘unuhnuiri(s  \  i*anopticon,  whicli  treats 
of  prison  disci])line;  Hationale  (f  Judicial  Mddenc*, 
B.  in  London,  1832,  leaving  his  body  to  be  dissected  fur 
the  benefit  of  science. 

B©ntlia'iiiin*  N.  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  fhrna- 

Tliey  are  Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  and  their  fruit  is 
formed  ol  many  small  drupes  grown  togetlier.  Tlie  B. 
ft'ag'Jera,  a  native  of  Nejaiul,  is  a  small  tree,  with  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves,  and  a  reddish  trult  reseinhling  the  ninl- 
berry,  hut  larger,  and  edible.  The  flowers  are  fragrant 
Bon'tiliCk*  VVu.uam,  Ui  Karl  of  PmHand,  a  distin- 
giii.shed  st.itesman,  and  tlie  favorite  of  William  111, 
B.  ill  llullaml,  1648.  At  ail  early  age  lie  became  page  to 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  served  him  with  tlie  ntimist  de¬ 
votion  throughout  his  life,  ami  altendeil  liim  alleclion- 
uteiy  on  his  deatli-beil.  He  negotiated  with  Charles  11. 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  took  the  leading  part  in  Ihe  jireparations  (or  the 
descent  of  his  master  on  England  iu  16S8,  and  accom¬ 
panied  liim  thither.  He  was  made  ]'rivy  councillor  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  Earl  of  Portland 
He  served  iu  the  wars  preceding  tlie  peace  of  Ry^wiek, 
and  negotiated  this  peace.  Sent  amlmssador  to  France 
in  1098,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  secret  treaties 
for  the  partition  of  tlie  8pani^h  monarchy;  and  was,  in 
con.sequence,  impeached  of  liigh-treason  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  acquitted.  B.  1709. 
Boii’tinck,  WTi.i.um  Henuy  C.ivendisu,  3tf  Dnke  of 
i\irtLiind,  u.  1738,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1782. 
ami  Clialicellor  of  the  University  of  Oxfonl  in  1792;  lie 
Soon  after  joined  Mr.  Pitt's  parl>.  He  held  the  office  of 
Home  iSecretary  of  State  from  1794  to  1801,  succeeded 
Lord  (irauville  os  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1807, 
and  D.  1809. 

Boii'tiiick*  Lord  George,  second  son  of  the  4th  Duke 
of  Portlaml,  n.  1802.  In  1826  lie  became  ]irivate  seere- 
tiiry  to  his  undo  George  Canning,  who  wjis  then  Secre¬ 
tary  tor  foreign  Aflaii'S.  In  1827  he  was  returned  to 
tlie  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn, 
for  whicii  lie  sat  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  dislike  of 
Sir  R-'bert  l*eel  w'as  decided  ami  undisguised;  but  his 
liostility  w;is  principally  show'n  in  his  opposition  to  tlie 
doctrines  and  policy  of  free  trade.  B.  1848.  His  politi¬ 
cal  biography  was  published  by  Mr.  Di.Nraeli. 

Beil  tilick.  Loud  William  Charles  Cavendish,  2d  son 
of  the  3il  Duke  of  Portland,  B.  1774.  He  became  gover¬ 
nor  of  Madras  in  1803.  Here  the  singularity  of  his  re¬ 
forms  iu  reference  to  the  beard.s  and  turl'uns  of  the  Se¬ 
poys  led,  in  1806,  to  tlic  mutiny  ol  Vellore,  whidi  caused 
him  to  be  re.alled.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
governor-generalshii)  of  India.  He  efl'ected  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  ^Sutler,  or  the  jiractice  ol  widow'-burniiig, 
which,  iu  1829.  w.is  declared  ilb-gal.  In  1835  his  liealtii 
began  to  fail,  when  he  resigned  liis  office,  and  left  Cal¬ 
cutta.  B.  at  Paris,  1839. 

Beiitlii^-liiiio*  n.  The  time  when  pigeons  feed  on 
bents,  before  peiw  are  ripe.  —  Johnson. 

“Rare  benting-timea,  and  moulting  mouths  may  come, 

W'heu,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their  home." — Dryden. 
Beiltivo^lio*  {bm'lt-volc'yo,)  Guino,  a  celebrated  Ital¬ 
ian  cardinal,  ami  papal  legate  at  the  court  of  Franco: 
B.  1679.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  A  IlUtory  oj 
the.  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders;  Memoirs,  &c.  B.  w'as  one 
of  the  seven  cardinals,  who  as  Inquisitors-Genernl  signeil 
the  comlemnatiou  of  Galileo.  He  had  been  a  disciple  ol 
the  great  pliilosopher.  D.  1644. 

Boiitivo^lio*  ill  r<r^iaia,  a  P.  0.  of  Albemarle  co. 
li©iit'loy*  Richard,  d  d.,  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
piiilologist,  B.  1662.  He  studied  at  Caml»ridge,  took  or¬ 
ders,  ami  was  appointcfl  first  I»o^>le  lecturer  at  tliat  uni¬ 
versity.  He  early  became  distinguished  fiir  his  classical 
learning,  and,  in  16. >3,  w’as  named  librarian  to  William 
III.  Soon  afterwards  broke  out  his  quarrel  with  the 
philosoplier  Boyle,  the  main  result  of  whicli  was  B.'s 
famous  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  In 
170'),  he  was  appoint«‘d  Master  of  Trinity  Collegi*,  Cam- 
liridge,  ami  soon  after.  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Working 
hard  us  a  scholar,  and  effecting  improvements  in  his  col¬ 
lege,  he  nevertlieless,  by  his  arrogance,  selfishness,  and 
offensive  measures,  involved  him.self  in  misi*rable  quar¬ 
rels  and  litigation  with  the  college  seniors:  ami  after 
obtaining  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity,  he  was 
degraded  and  deprived  hy  the  senate.  This  sentence, 
after  years  of  litigation,  was  annulled.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous,  but  we  can  only  iiumo  his  editions  of 
Horace,  Homer,  and  Terence,  and  liis  Remarks  on  the 
Discourse  of  FreethDtking.  I).  1742. 

Beiit'ley,  Robert,  f.l.s.,  an  eminent  English  botanist, 
B.  1821.  He  is  Bean  of  the  Medical  Faculty;  Professor 
of  Botany  in  King’s  College,  London;  Professor  of  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  and  Botany  iu  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain:  Professor  of  Botany  iu  the  London 
Institute,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  London  ami 
Middlesex  Hospitals.  In  1865-6,  B.  was  President  of  the 


“  British  Pharmaccuticnl  Congress.”  Among  his  works 
are,  A  Manual  of  Botany,  and  he  also,  in  concert  wiili 
Br.  Farreaml  Mr,  Warrington,  cilited  Pereira's  Manual 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

B©iil'l©y*»  ^»|>riii|;:s*  in  Maryland,  a  i)ost-officc  of 
Baltimore  co. 

Bout  loy  Station*  in  Illinois,  a  F\0.  of  Hancock  co. 

Boiit'Ioy  %  ill©,  in  i*enmylmnia,  a  post-village  of 
\\  ashingtoii  co. 

Beiit'ley  %'illo*  in  Yirginin,  a  village  of  Halifax  co., 
on  Staunton  River,  115  m.  8.W.  of  Kichiiioiid. 

Ik'iit'ly  Creek,  in  l^nnsylcauta,  a  po&t-offico  of 
Rradtord  co. 

Beii'toii*  'J'HOMAS  Hart,  an  American  author  and  states¬ 
man,  B.  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Carolina,  in  1782.  He  first 
engaged  in  the  study  of  tlio  law,  and,  in  1811,  com¬ 
menced  practice  in  Nashville,  Teiin.  He  afterwards 
leinoved  to  Missouri,  vvhere.  in  18*20,  he  was  elected  one 
of  her  first  U.  8tate.s  senators.  For  a  period  of  30  years 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discn.ssion  of  the  great 
questions  wlih  h  came  belore  the  Senate,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  lu'diiiineiit  in  the  tlebates  on  the  U.  States  Bank, 
and  the  sub-treasury,  which  latter  cau>e  he  \varmly  snp- 
perted.  *His  liinoroua  opinions  on  the  slavery  question, 
and  his  general  political  indejiendt  nee  of  tlnnking.  lost 
him  his  electiiui  in  1851.  In  18.  4.  be  vvas  again  delealed. 
Ill  1853,  B.  published  the  1st  vol.  of  bis  autoliiogruphical 
vvork,  Thirty  Icar.d  Inte;  or  a  History  of  the  HoiA:- 
P>g  of  the  American  Gorer^imeut  for  Thirty  IVoj-s. 

bile  the  2d  vol.  was  in  j'l'ogress,  B.'^  house  at  Wash¬ 
ington  was  destroyed  by  fire,  by  whicli  calamity  hU 
library  ami  manuscripts  perisheib  In  I860,  B.  was  re¬ 
turned  by  Missouri  to  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 
He  there  <listingunhed  himself  by  his  speeches  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Kaiisas-Nebraska  Bill,  as  a  violation  ot  the 
Mi8^ouri  coinpromise,  and  his  services  were  a])pre<ialed 
by  the  c<  unlry,  but  he  was  again  thrown  out  in  tlie 
next  election  of  members  for  Congress.  His  vigorous 
canviuss  of  the  State,  as  Democnitic  candidate  for  the 
governorshi]),  in  18.56,  will  be  long  remembered.  Ho 
was,  however,  defeated,  and  supported  Mr.  Buchanan  for 
President  in  opjKisitioii  to  Cob  Fremont,  his  own  son-in- 
law.  His  advocacy  of  the  Pacific  Kailroail  and  other 
undertakings  connects  his  name  with  scientific  pr<>gre8s. 
lie  D.  at  ‘Washington,  .Apiil  It).  1858. 

Boii'toii*  in  Alabama,  the  luiiner  name  of  the  co.  Cal¬ 
houn,  7.  r. 

— A  post-village  of  Lowmb*8  co.,  on  the  Alabama  River, 
about  35  m.  W.  of  Montgomery  :  pop.  2,627. 

Boii'toil*  in  Arl.ansos.  a  post' village,  capital  of  Saline 
CO.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Little  Rock,  and  2  N.E.  of  Saliue 
River. 

Beii'toii,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Mono  co.:  vop.  94. 

lioii'toii*  in  Florida,  a  W.  county,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  ot  Mexico.  about  2Ut  0  sq.  iii.  The  \S  ithla- 

coochee  River  waters  it  on  the  N.  Burfme.  low  and 
swampy.  .V/t'/,  sandy,  producing  sugar,  Indian  com. 
and  rice.  It  is  now  called  Hernando,  7.  r. 

Boii'toii*  in  Jllinois,  a  village  of  Adams  co. 

— A  post-village,  and  caj).  o!  Franklin  co.,  situated  on  a 
l)rairie  near  Big  Muddy  River,  152  ni.  S.  by  E.  ol  Spring- 
field  ;  )>o}).  about  5(.)U 

—A  village  in  the  N.  part  of  Henderson  co.,  2  m.  E.  of  the 
Missi^8ipl•i  River. 

—  township  of  Lake  co.  Pop.  640. 

Bon'ton*  in  J7Hliana,  .a  county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of 
tlie  State,  bonlrring  on  Illinois;  area.  414  sq.  ni.  It  is 
drained  by  Pine  and  Sugar  creeks.  Burfoce,  generally 
nn<bilating;  soiV,  fertile.  fWp.  O.xford.  Pop.hf\b. 

— post-village  and  township  of  Elkhart  co.,  on  the  Elk¬ 
hart  River,  7  ni.  S.E  of  Goshen,  the  co.  seat ;  pop.  1,188. 

— A  tovvuship  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  867. 

Boii'toii*  ill  Iowa,  a  co.  in  the  FF  central  part  of  the 
Slate.  --Ireu,  720  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  Cellar  and 
Iowa  Rivers,  and  I’rairie  Creek.  Noi/,  lei  tiie.  Cop.  Vin¬ 
ton.  Pup.  2*2,454. 

— A  post-office  of  Mills  co. 

Boii'toii*  in  Kentucky,  a  poet-village  of  Marshall  co.,  on 
Clai  k's  River,  about  ‘-70  ni.  M  .S.V» .  of  Iraiikfort. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co..  on  Ch;q)lin  River. 

Boii'toii*  (formerly  Seb\stic>)oK,  i  in  .Maine,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Kennebec  co.,  on  the  Seloisticouk  River,  about 
lOU  in.  N.E.  of  Portland;  pup.  1,180. 

Boii'toil*  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Berrien  co.,  near 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop,  3,116. 

— A  township  of  Eaton  co.;  po/>.  1,350. 

— .\  post-office  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Beii'toii*  ip  MinJiesota,  a  central  co.,  with  an  area  of 
about  4uu  sq.  ni.  Bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mis^i.^8ippi 
River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Elk  River,  the  .  lork  of 
Run  River,  ami  Little  Rock  Creek.  The  surface  is  diver¬ 
sified  ami  weil  woorled.  Cup.  Sami  Rapids.  Pop.  1,558. 

— A  townsliip  of  Carver  co. ;  poj).  1,297. 

Boii'ton*in  J/bs-.sissi/J/a',  a  post-villageof  Yazoo  co.,  about 
40  m.  N.  of  Jaekson,  ami  11  E.  of  Yazoo  city.  It  was 
formerly  the  couiity-.seat. 

Bi^ii'ton*  in  Mis.soun,  a  W.  central  co.,  area,  .70  eq.  m. 
It  is  intersect<*d  hy  the  Osage  River,  which  flows  L.,  re¬ 
ceiving  La  Poninie  de  Terre  and  Grand  rivers.  The  co. 
is  also  w.itered  hv  Tebo,  beaver,  aiul  Cole  Camp  creeks. 
Tlie  general  character  of  i.s  l.roken:  the  N.  portion 
being  umlnlatiiig  prairie,  and  the  remainder  rough  tim¬ 
bered  land.  There  are  some  exeellciit  bottom  lands  in 
the  central  part,  under  a  good  state  of  cnUivaiion. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  tobacco;  mules,  horses,  &c.  Lead 
ore  i.H  ahumlant.  CUp.  Warsaw.  Pop.  11,322. 

Beii'toii*  iu  Mis.souri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott  co,, 
240  m.  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  city:  pop.  about  500. 

Beii'toii*  in  A’cio  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Grafton 
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en'toii,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
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Yates  «o.,  on  fho  'W.  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  about  ISOm. 
W.  of  Albany:  jfop.  2,422. 

Ben'ton.,  in  0/a'o,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  about  40  m.  E. 
of  Cincinnati.  Pop,  31. 

—A  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  about  80  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Columbus.  The  post-office  is  called  Benton  Ridge. 

—A  post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  92  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Ihiulding  co. ;  po/K  404. 

— A  township  of  Pikeco.;  1,119. 

— A  village  of  Portage  co. 

Ben'ton,  in  Oregon,  a  co.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State. 
Arm,  about  l,2n0  sq.  ni.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Willamette  River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  IS  watered  by  the  Alseyaand  Yaquina  rivers.  Cap. 
Corvallis.  Pop.  4,684. 

Bc^n'toiiy  in  Penimjlvania,  a  post-township  of  Colum¬ 
bia  CO. ;  pop.  1 ,053. 

— A  townsliip  of  Luzerne  co. :  pop.  1,065. 

Ben'ton,  in  Tennesifee,  a  N.W.  co.,  bounded  E.  by  the| 
Tennessee  and  N.W.  by  the  Big  Sandy  rivers.  Area.  abt. 
■JOI)  sq.  m.  Soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Camden.  Pop.  8,234. 

— A  flourishing  post-viil.,  cap.  of  Polk  co..  4  m.  8  of  Ilia- 
wassee  River,  and  75  8.8. W.  of  Knoxville;  p'p.  260. 

Ben'ton,  in  U'wcon'in,  a  post-village  of  I.afayette  cn., 
in  Benton  township,  13  m.  N.  of  Galena,  111.,  and  85  S.W. 
of  Madison;  pop.  1,723. 

Ben'ton  Cenire,  in  Nrw  Tori-,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
ton  township,  Yates  co.,  ISO  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Ben'ton  Harbor,  in  Michig<iv.  a  P.O.  of  Berrien  co. 

Ben'ton  Kul^pe,  in  Ohio,  a  1*.  O.  of  liancoi  k  co. 

Ben'toii*9  l^erry,  in  Louisiami,  a  post-office  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  par. 

Ben'ton’s  Ferry,  in  Virginia^  a  P.O.  of  Marion  co. 

Beil  ’ton^s  Port,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren 
co.,on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  6  m  E.  of  Keosauqua. 

Ben'ton«iville,  in  N.  Carolina,  n  post-villageof  John¬ 
son  co.,  17  m.  W.  of  Goldsborongh.  —  A  series  of  battles 
was  fought  here,  18th  to  2l8t  March,  1S»  5,  between  the 
Union  tbrees  commanded  by  Gen.  Sherman,  and  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Johnston,  in  wliich,  after  severe 
fighting,  the  Nationals  achieved  a  victory,  after  losing, 
in  the  aggregate,  1,043  men.  'fhe  loss  sustained  by  the 
Confederates  is  unknown,  but  wiw  iloubtle.ss  heavy ;  they 
losing  in  prisoners  alone  1,625  men.  /'op.  922, 

Ben'ton ville.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Benton  co.,  225  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock;  pop.  (>50. 

Ben'tonville,  in  Indiana,  a  ]>ost-villag(*  of  Payette 
CO.,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Connersville,  the  co.  town. 

Ben'tonviHe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  (tf  Allans  co.,  12 
ni.  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  108  8. S.W.  of  Columbus; 
pop.  310. 

Beil'tonvillo,  in  Tamtsseje.  See  Benton. 

Ben'tonviHe,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Bent's  Fort,  in  Colorado  Territory,  v.  jtost-office  of  Los 
Aniinos  co. 

B«‘nt'y,  adv>.  Prolific  of  bents,  or  stalks  of  withered 
grass;  us,  benty  pa>tures.  —  Resembling,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  bent,  or  withered  grassy  stalk.  —  Holland. 

Beiliilllb,  {bc-num',)  v.  a.  [A.S.  benirnan,  benyman;  pp. 
brnninen  —  he,  ami  7iiman,  to  take,  to  take  away  or  seize ; 
0.  Ger.  benirnan,  to  take  away.]  To  take  away  or  deprive 
of  sensation;  to  make  torpid;  to  stupefy  with  cold. 

*•  My  sinews  slacken,  and  an  icy  stiffness  6enum6s  my  blood.  ' 

JJenham. 

Benumb'edness,  n.  Deprivation  of  sensation  or  feel¬ 
ing. 

Bonunib'ment,  n.  Act  of  being  made  torpid,  or  be¬ 
numbed. 

Bo'iiiiwc^  a  river  of  Africa.  See  Tcfivdua. 

Beiivoiiue',  in  prnmylvania,  a  I'.  0.  of  Dauphin  co. 

Beiiveiiii'to  Celli'iii,  See  Celi.ixi. 

Bon'villo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jennings  co. 

Ben'wOO<l,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  4  m.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

Benyerta,  {f>en~ye.r'ta,)  tlie  name  of  two  lakes  of  N. 
Africa,  about  30  m.  from  'lunis;  the  one  salt,  and  the 
othiT  fresh. 

Beii'zailiide,  n.(Chem.)  .4  substance  obtained  by  acting 
on  chloride  of  benzole  wdth  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  hip- 
puricacid  with  brown  oxide  of  lead.  Porni  Ci4H502Nl!2- 

Ben'zie,  in  Mirhigun,  a  co.  in  the  N.W.  jiart  of  that 
State.  Area,  about  440  sq.  m.  Lake  Micliigan  is  its  N. 
boundary.  Cap.  Benzonia.  Pop.  2,184, 

Beii'zilc,  n.  {Chem.)  .4  yellow,  oily  solid,  crystallizing 
in  hexagoim!  prisms,  fusing  at  lU73^^°,inso1uble  in  water; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier;  subliming  without  decom¬ 
posing;  obtained  by  actin;  on  fused  ln-nzoine  with 
chlorine,  or  by  heating  benzoine  with  nitric  acid.  Pnrm. 
CggHioO^. 

Beii'zi.iie,  Benzole,  n.  (chem.)  A  brilliant,  colorless 
liquid,  exhaling  a  powerful  odor  of  coal-gas:  it  boils  at 
176°,  and  is  very  intlaiiimable,  burning  with  a  smoky 
flame.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Karaday  fj-om  a  liquid 
produced  by  com{»ressing  oil-ira-s,  and  was  called  liy  him 
bicnrhnrftted  hydrogrn.  Mitsclmrlich  aflei’Wards  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  benzoic  acid  :  and.  latterly,  Mansfield  has 
procured  it  in  large  quantities  from  coal-naphtha  and 
gas-liquor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'85°.  Exposed 
to  a  temperntiire  of  32°.  it  condenses  into  crystalline 
masses,  which  melt  at  40°.  Tf  Is  insnliihle  in  water,  but 
dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  extensively  useil  in  the  arts,  being  an  excellent 
solvent  for  India-ruliber,  gntta-perclia,  wax,  camjihor, 
and  fats,  'fhe  property  of  dissolving  fats  and  oils,  added 
to  its  great  volatility,  renders  it  very  useful  for  remov¬ 
ing  grease-stains  from  articles  of  dress.  It  is  sold  for 
tliis  purpose  under  the  name  of  hrmine  colhi.t,  at  nhont 
three  or  four  times  its  n'al  value.  It  has  lately  received 
a  most  important  application  as  the  source  of  uaiV/ae. 
It  forms  substitution  compounds  witli  bromine,  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  iodine,  by  the  replacement  of  one,  two,  or  three 


atoms  of  hydrogen  by  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  these 
bodies,  giving  rise  to  mmio-,  bi-,  and  tri-chU>robenZ(»le, 
&c.  It  also  hirms  similar  compi.)unds  with  peroxide  ol 
hydrogen,  the  most  important  of  which  is  nitro-benzole. 
or  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  made  by  adding 
benzole  very  gradually  to  fuming  nitric  acid.  On  cool¬ 
ing,  the  nitro-benzole  eiqiarates  as  an  oil,  and  is  purified 
by  wasliing  and  redislillation  It  is  a  yellowish  oil. 
wliich  solidifies  in  needles  at  37°,  and  boils  at  415°.  It 
lias  a  sweet  taste,  and  its  odor  closely  resembles  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  vapor,  when  inhaled,  acts  as  an  anaes¬ 
thetic.  It  is  much  used  in  perfumery  under  the  name 
of  essence  o/ntirbane.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aniline  for  dyeing  purjioses,  by  passing  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  tlirougli  it,  or  by  acting  on  it  with 
protacetate  of  iron.  Form.  Ciollg. 

Ben'ziiig‘er9  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Elk 
CO  ,  100  ill.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  1,630. 

Beil'zooiie,  n.  {Chem.)  See 'roi.UTL. 

Beiizo'ic  Acid,  (Flowers  of  Benjamin.)  (Chem.)  A 
beautiful,  flaky,  crystallized  salt,  like  scales  of  snow.  It 
is  obtained  from  guni-benzuin.  It  is  also  found  in  tlie 
bal.sams  of  Tolu  and  I'eni,  in  storax,  and  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  sublima¬ 
tion.  The  powdered  gnni-hi-nzoin  is  placed  in  a  shallow 
iron  pan,  which  is  covered  with  a  cone  of  bibulous  paper. 
A  heat  of  300°  Fahr  is  a[iplied  to  the  pan,  and  the  w  hole 
apparatus  is  covered  by  a  second  cone  much  larger  than 
the  first,  made  of  non-alisorbent  paper.  The  vapors  of 
P  acid  rise  ihrougli  the  bibulous  cone,  and  condense  on 
tlie  inside  of  tlie  larger  one;  being  thus  prevented  from 
falling  back  into  the  heated  gum-benzoin.  B.  aciil  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  a  hot.  bitter  taste.  It 
melts  at  248°,  sublimes  at  293°,  and  boils  at  462°.  Its 
vapor  may  be  kindled,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame.  It 
dissolves  in  200  parts  of  cold  water  and  25  of  liot.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  combines  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and. metallic  oxides,  forming  ben¬ 
zoates.  It  forms  siilpho-,  ihtro-,  and  chloro-benzoic,  by 
the  substitution  of  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  for  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Its  other 
compounds  are  too  numerous  and  unimportant  to  men¬ 
tion  here.  Form.  C14II5O3IIO. — B.  Acid  is  an  ingredient 
of  fumigating  powders  anil  pastils.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  Friar's  balsam,  a  veterinary  medicine, 
and  of  the  cosmetic  t'irgin's  milk,  made  of  two  drachms 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  beuzoiu  with  one  pint  of 
rose-water. 

(M’d.)  B.  acid  acts  as  a  stimulant,  anti-spasmodic,  and 
expectorant,  and  is  eminently  useful  in  all  bronchial  af¬ 
fections,  more  esi)ecially  in  dry  irritating  couglis. 

Boiizo'ic  Alcohol,  {('hem)  The  alcohol  oJ  the  ben¬ 
zoic  series,  —  the  hydrated  oxide  of  toluyl,  i.  e.\ 

Ci^H^  +  0  -f-  HO  Ci4llg02 

Toluyl,  or  benzoene.  Benzoic  alcohol. 

It  bears  tlie  same  relation  to  benzoic  aciil  that  vinous 
alcohol  does  to  acetic  acid.  O.xidizing  agents  convert 
it  into  benzoic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid,  rather 
heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  400°. 

Beiizo'ic  Etiicr.  {Chem.)  Oxide  of  benzoene,  or 

It  is  jirocured  by  heating  benzoic  alcohol  and  anhydrous 
boracic  acid  together  in  a  closed  vessel  for  some  hours. 

Bcnzo'ic  Oroup.  {Chem.^  One  of  the  groups  of  tlie 
benzoic  series,  (which  see.)  The  members  of  the  benzoic 
group  are  analo.'ous  to  those  of  tlie  vinic  or  ethjlic 
group,  being  all  derived  from  a  primary  radical  benzoyl. 
as  those  of  the  latter  group  are  from  ethyl,  (which  se«.) 
They  are  nearly  all  obtained  from  oil  of  hitter  almonds. 

Bcnzo'ic  Series.  {Chem.)  A  very  jierfect  and  numer¬ 
ous  series  of  organic  compounds,  containing  8  groups: 

1.  Phenylic  group.  5.  Anisic  group. 

2.  Qiiinonic  “  6.  Cinnamic  “ 

3.  Benzoic  “  7.  Naphthalic  “ 

4.  Salicylic  “  8.  Indigotic  “ 

Tlie  benzoic  serie.s  has  lately  been  rendered  very  impor¬ 
tant  from  containing  benzoie  and  aniline,  the  sources  of 
the  coal-tar  dyes. 

Benzoin',  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Lanraceee. 
The  spice-wood,  B.  odoi'i/erum,  found  in  moist  w'oods  in 


Pg.  341.  —  spiCE-wnop,  {Benzoin  odoriferiim.) 

the  U.  States  and  Canada,  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  6-12  ft. 
liigli ;  Ivaves  obovate-lanceolafe,  veinless,  entire;  sexes 
polygamous;  yellowish-green  flowers  inumbeds.  appear¬ 
ing  in  advance  ot  the  leaves;  berries  scarlet.  It  has  an 


aromatic  flavor  resembling  gum  benzoin,  and  the  bark 
an  agreeable  spicy  taste. 

Bcn'zoin,  Gum-Benjamin.  {Chem.)  See  Styrax. 

Ben  zoinc,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  isomeric  with  es- 
sence  of  bitter  almonds,  hydride  of  benzoyl,  from  wliich 
it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  aolution  ot 
imtash,  the  oil  being  slowly  changed  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  Form.  C28H12O4. 

Benzole,  n.  See  Benzine,  and  Benzoline. 

Benzoline,  n.  The  same  as  Benzine,  q.  v. 

Benzon'iu,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Benzie 
CO.,  lU  m.  from  Lake  Slichigan.  Pop.  214. 

Benzoyle',  n.  {Chem.)  The  radical  of  all  the  members  of 
the  benzoic  group,  capable  ol  playing  tlie  part  of  an 
elementary  substance  in  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine. 
&c.,  and  tlierefore  resemlding  tiie  elements  in  its  cliemi- 
cal  tendencies,  from  which  reseinldance  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  qnasi-tdcinent  or  compound  radical.  Form.  €1411502. 

Benzoyle,  Hydride  of,  (Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds*) 
n.  {Chem.)  The  bitter-alinund  cake,  left  after  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  fixed  oil,  is  mixed  with  water  and  fer¬ 
mented,  until  llie  whole  of  the  aniygdulin  Is  decomposed. 
The  mass  is  then  distilled, and  the  distillation  is  purified 
by  agitating  it  -with  milk  of  lime  and  clilorjde  of  iron. 
Thcliydro-cyanic  acid  contained  in  it  is  thus  tmnsfoniied 
into  Prussian  blue.  Pure  liydride  of  iM-nzoyh*  is  not 
poisonous.  It  is  a  limpid,  highly  refractive,  inflarmnable 
liquid,  whicli  boils  at  366°,  and  dissolves  in  30  parts  of 
water.  Alcolud  and  ether  xlissolve  it  in  all  proiiortions. 
Exjiused  to  the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  —  Form. 

Bepaint',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  paint.  —  Shaks. 

Beper'i wijs-gred,  a.  That  is  adorned  with  false  hair; 
periw’igged. —  Oaig^'eve. 

Bepilicli',  v.a.  To  pinch;  to  mark  with  pinches. 

*  In  their  sides,  arms,  shoulders,  all  bepincht.'  — Chapman. 

Boplas'ler,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  plaster ;  to  embellish ; 
as,  “  Jiepla.dered  witli  rouge.” —  Coldsnnth. 

Bopow'<ler,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  powder;  to  sprinkle 
wiili  powder. 

Bopraise,  {be-prdz',)  v.a.  To  praise  greatly  or  extrav¬ 
agantly. —  Goldsmith. 

Beproso',  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  prose,  (r.) 

BopilirocI,  {be-pnll't',)  a.  [he  aiid/D/^.]  Puffed  up. 

Bepiir'plc,  v.a.  [be  and  puiple:]  To  stain  or  tinge  of  a 
jmrple  color. 

Be<|ueAtli,  {be-kwetl/,)  r  a.  [A.  8.  becwfrthnn  —  be,  and 
eweethnn,  to  say,  to  speak.  See  Quoth.]  To  declare  one’s 
will  or  (letermination.  Specifically,  to  give  or  leave  by 
will  or  testament :  used  in  relation  to  personal  property. 

“  Mj  father  bequeath'd  me  by  will  hut  a  poor  ihousaud  crowns." 

Shaks. 

— To  leave,  hand  down,  or  transmit  to  posterity. 

“  For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun. 

Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." — Byron. 

Boqiieatli'ablo,  a.  Susceptilde  of  being  bequeathed. 

Bequeatli'or,  n.  A  person  who  bequeaths. 

Bi^queatli'iiient,  n.  Act  of  hequeatliing;  a  bequest, 
legacy. 

Bequest,  {bc  kioe.d\)  n.  (Law.)  Tliat  which  is  be¬ 
queathed:  something  lelt  by  will ;  a  legacy. 

“  He  claimed  the  crown.  .  .  .  pretending  an  adoption,  or  deguerr 
of  the  kingdom  unto  him  by  the  Confessor.'  — Halt. 

Beqiiote',  v.  a.  To  quote  frequently. 

Beraiij^er,  (hoi-rawnzh'oi.)  Jean  Pierre  de,  one  of 
the  greatest  lyric  poets  tiiat  France  lias  produced,  b.  at 
Paris,  1780.  To  his  grandfather,  a  tailor,  and  to  an 
aunt  by  the  father's  side,  lie  was  indebted  for  his  early 
iMirture  and  education.  4\  hen  he  was  10  years  of  age, 
lie  ^'eiit  to  reside  at  Peronne  in  Picardy,  with  his  aunt,* 
and  here  he  led  for  some  time  an  indolentand  unsettled 
life,  trying  several  occupations,  including  that  of  a  pot¬ 
boy,  and  settling  in  none,  till  lie  was  at  last  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  in  the  town,  and  from  this  period  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1795  his  fatlier  took  liim 
to  Paris,  where  he  wanted  his  assistance  in  certain  bank¬ 
ing  operations  in  which  he  wa-s  engaged;  but,  in  1798, 
the  bank  failed,  and  .5.  bade  adieu  to  financial  opera- 
tion.s  f«tr  ever.  During  the  period  that  followed,  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  best  songs:  but  embittered  by  disappointment, 
and  hopeless  of  success,  he  collected  all  the  poems 
he  had  written  and  sent  tlieiii  to  Lncien  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon  I.  (then  First  Consul),  who 
was  know'Ti  to  be  a  liberal  patron  of  literature,  uml,  in 
this  instance,  did  not  belie  his  rejiutation.  "Witli  the 
assistance  thus  rendered,  B.  soon  found  employment 
for  his  j»en.  In  1805-6,  he  assisted  in  editing  Lamlon's 
Annalrs  du  Jduste,  and,  in  1.n09,  he  was  attached  to  the 
university  with  a  small  salary  of  1200  francs,  wliich, 
however,  sufficed  for  all  his  wants.  Meanw  bile  lie  went 
on  cultivating  the  Muses,  and  delighting  all  w'ho  knew 
him  with  the  songs,  chiefly  amatory,  wliich  he  then 
composed.  In  1815  he  first  came  liefore  the  world  as  an 
author,  though  many  of  tlie  poems  then  printed  had 
been  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  the  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  first  publication  was  immense.  France 
hailed  in  B.  a  poet  who  was  not  only  able  to  sing  of 
love  and  wine,  hut  who  gave  the  noblest  and  most  heart- 
stirring  expression  to  that  sense  of  blighted  glory  and 
wounded  priile  which  tlien  smouldered  in  the  breast  of 
tlie  whole  people.  His  second  series  of  songs,  piildished 
in  1821,  cost  him  his  place  and  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  St.  Pelagic;  and  for  liis  third  series,  puldished 
in  1828,  he  was  eondenmed  to  nine  months*  imprison¬ 
ment,  ami  a  fine  of  10.()(X)  francs.  But  the  fine  was  paid 
by  tlie  poet's  admirers;  while  from  behind  liis  prison- 
bars  i?.  kept  up  such  a  deadly  fire  on  the  government, 
that  he  contributed  more  eft'ectually  to  destroy  it  than 
all  the  blows  of  the  heroes  of  the  “  'I'llree  Glorious  Days.” 
After  the  election  o*  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Uirone*  he 
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declinwl  to  acr«»pt  of  any  reward  for  his  services,  and  re¬ 
tired  first  to  n*  xt  to  Kontititiehleaii,  and  finally 

tc'  Tours,  where  he  crmipleted  what  h**  chIKmI  his  ;W- 
iurnr*!*  ChanlaHti  by  tlie  piihlicatioii  of  his  fourlii  scries 
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renirved  anther-valves. — They  are  herbaceons  perennial 
plants,  tor  tlie  most  part  hairless,  hut  very  oltcu  ^piiiy. 
Leaws  alternate,  c<>iHi>oufK].  usually  without  stipules. 
Howers  solitary,  rstceniose,  or  jKiniclt'd.  Sepals 
deciduous,  in  a  double  row,  surruunde<l  externally  by 
petaioid  scales.  iVlals  hy|>ojjynous,  sometimes  with  an 
appendage  at  the  base  in  the  inside.  Carpel  solitary; 
style  rather  lateral ;  stigma  orbicular ;  fruit  berrie<l  or 
capsular;  seeds  or ustacoous  or  membranous:  albumen 
between  fieshy  and  horny;  embryo  minute. — This  order 
includes  T2  genera  and  100  species,  natives  of  moun¬ 
tainous  places  iu  the  temperate  part  of  the  N.  hemi¬ 
sphere. 
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Fig.  34,1 —  ULR\.N<3LR, 

of  songs.  Speaking  of  these  masterpieces  of  poetic  skill, 
Gdthe  says:  “  Ueraiiger  was  never  at  schoid,  never 
stociied  at  a  university.  But  his  songs  are,  nevertheless, 
so  full  of  mature  cultivation,  of  grace,  wit.  and  subtlest 
irony,  they  are  so  artistically  fi  nished.  an«i  their  language 
is  so  masterly,  that  he  is  admired,  not  only  hy  France, 
but  by  the  whole  of  civilize«l  Europe.  Ili.s  songs  have 
shed  tears  of  joy  into  millions  of  hearts;  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar  even  to  the  working  classes;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  so  high  al»ove  the  level  of  cominonplare.  that 
the  inferooiirse  with  these  graceful  spirits  accustoms 
and  compels  the  people  to  have  belter  and  more  gener¬ 
ous  thoughts.'*  .\t  the  revolution  of  Fehruary,  1S4S,  B. 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  A.ssemhly ;  but  after  one 
or  two  sittings,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  finally 
retired  from  the  storm  and  turhulenoeof  political  life. 
His  last  years  were  soiai'ed  by  the  kitnlness  of  Ills  nu¬ 
merous  frlemi^,  who  admired  in  him  the  straightforward 
honorable  man  as  well  as  the  national  p«»et.  Though  a 
repnhlicaii  at  heart,  B.  looked  on  Napolwn  I.,  in  his 
ri.se  from  a  simple  artillery  officer  to  Emperor  of  the- 
French,  us  an  inearuation  of  the  national  spirit :  and  he] 
did  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  superstitious  reverence' 
of  the  people  for  his  nam»,  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  I 
advent  of  his  nephew  and  successor  ( Napoleon  III.)  tol 
the  imperial  throne.  He  d.  l'^57. —  In  his  Ant  •buujraphy. 
a  posthumous  pnhlicati'»n.  Z?.  has  given  a  most  inter-l 
esting  account  of  his  struggles  with  forlun-,  his  private' 
adventures,  the  development  of  his  mind,  the  origin  of 
his  works,  the  manner  of  their  siicc.e'^s,  the  friendships 
and  the  persecnti«ms  they  brought  him,  and  the  reasons 
of  his  retirement  from  public  life. 

Borar,  (ixii-rar',)  one  ot  tlie  central  provinces  of  British 
Indiii,  comprising  Nagpoor,  and  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  Guiidw.iiiah,  l»etween  Lat.  17®  4jS' and  22®  43' 
N.,  Lon.  75®  24' to  82®  48'  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to 
S.  330  111.;  breadth,  300  m.  .<4 56,723  sq.  m.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Wurda,  the  Pain-<iunga,  tlie  Maha- 
nuddy,  Ac.  The  soil  is  fertile,  prcMlncing  dry  grains, 
rtax,  sugar,  betel,  toliacco,  and  large  quantities  of  cot- ' 
ton. — After  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  enijiire,  the  .^Iah^attas  I 
overnin  ZL,  mid  held  it  until  1853,  when  the  Zinglish 
added  tins  rich  prov.  to  their  possessions.  Chief  city, 
Nagpore.  Pup.  4,660,000, 

nprat,  {hni-rat'.)  a  town  of  Turkey-in-Enropp.  in  the 
N.  part  of  Albania,  on  the  TubeiMlhi,  2^  m.  N  E.  of  Av- 
Iona;  lAt.  40®  48'  N  ;  Lon.  19®  52'  E.  It  consists  of  an 
acropolis  or  citadel,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and 
of  a  lower  town.  Merchants  import  foreign  goods 
through  the  p'»rt  of  ,\vlona.  Scanderheg  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  take  this  town,  which  lias  al\vay.s  been  re- 
gjird.nl  as  the  key  to  tliis  part  of  the  country. 

Iterate',  v.a.  [he  and  ro/e.j  To  rate  or  chide  velie- 
iiiently:  to  scold. 

Berat'tle*  v.a.  f/>^  and  To  fill  with  noise  or 

vociferation  ;  to  make  a  noise  at  in  contempt.— Jo/in50/i. 

••  These  are  now  the  fa-^hlon.  aa4  so  hur'tUU.  the 
Common  biases  as  they  call  them.  "  —  Shak*. 

a  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  of  circ.  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  B*raun.  20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Prague. 
Minf.  Earthenware  and  fire-arms.  Coal  mines  and 
quarries  of  marble  exist  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the 
vicinity,  in  1756,  the  Austrians  gaiiietl  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Pru.ssians.  /h/>.  aht.  4,500. 

Beraii'iiile,  n.  (3Zm.)  A  phosphate  of  the  peroxide 
of  inm. 

Borbo'ra.  a  seaport  of  E.  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
^oniaiili.  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  160  m.  E.8.E.  of  Zeyla; 
Lat,  10®  25'  16"  N. ;  Lon.  45®  V  57"  E. 

Berbera'Ies,  n.  {B'>t.)  The  Berberal  alliance,  in¬ 
cluding  the  orders  Dror^race{r^  Pnmariacefr.,  Bcrh^i- 
dneexp.,  VUarefp,  PtUomyirnceni,  0/ar«to»/r,  CtiriUncpfE.  — 
Divo.  llypogynons  exogens,  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  un-ymmetrical  in  the  ovary,  sutural,  parietal, 
or  H.xile  pla<*entfle.  ilefinite  stamens,  and  embryo  enclosed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy  albumen. 

BerborHIa'cepp,  n.  pt.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Z^^r6«ra/e.<.  —  Di.vo.  Regular  symmetrical  flow¬ 
ers,  sutural  pluceuUe,  stamens  opjiosite  the  petals,  and 


Fig.  343.  —  BERBERRY,  {Btrheris  vulgaris.) 

1.  Ao  expanded  flower.  —2.  The  calrx  without  the  petals.  — 

3.  An  ovary  cut  through,  showing  the  position  of  the  ovules. 

Bor'berine,  w.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  bitter  principle 
contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  the 
berberry.  | 

Bc'r'boris,  Berberry,  Barberry. agenusof  plants, order  I 
B-'rhpfidocrxp.  It  consists  of  niimerou.s  species,  found’ 
in  temperate  climates  in  most  parts,  except  Australia.! 
These  are  shrubs,  often  spiny,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
acid  berries.  The  three  whorls  of  orpins  in.  the  flower  ' 
are  each  made  up  of  six  parts  :  thus,  there  are  six  sepals 
in  the  calyx,  six  petals  in  the  corolla,  and  six  stamens. 
The  latter  are  remarkable  for  their  irritability ;  for,  if 
touchwi  at  tlie  ba^e  by  an  insect,  or  even  with  the  point 
of  a  pin.  they  start  up  from  their  natural  inclining  posi¬ 
tion,  and  close  upon  tlie  pistil.  The  most  interesting j 
speides  is  B.  I'ulgnns^  the  common  !)arberry,  which  is 
u-ually  a  bush  from  four  to  six  feet  liigli.  but  which,  in 
Italy,  sometimes  becomes  as  large  as  a  plum-tree.  It  is 
u  very  ornamental  plant,  especially  when  covered  with 
fruit.  The  berries  are  of  an  ova!  shape,  and.  when  ripe, 
generally  of  a  bright  red  c<dor,  but  sometimes  whitish, 
yellow,  or  almost  black.  They  are  very  acid,  and  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  raw;  but  wlien  boilf*d  with  sugar,  they 
form  a  most  refresliing  preserve.  They  are  sometimes 
picked,  to  ho  use<l  for  garnishing  dishes,  and  occasionally 
they  are  put  into  sugar-plums  or  comfits.  The  hark 
ami  stem  are  very  astringent,  and  yield  a  hriiht  yellow 
dye.  A  fungus,  wliidi  low  been  named  xEndinm  brrlte- 
ri'/i.x.  is  frequently  found  on  the  undersideof  the  leaves; 
and  tlie  common  i»ut  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  mi¬ 
nute  spores  of  this  parasite  w  ill  produce  rnsf  in  corn, 
h:is  prevented  the  general  emphvvment  of  the  B.  as  a 
hedge-plant,  for  which  it  is  mhiilrably  adapted. —  Ills 
found  ill  the  United  States  in  hard  gravelly  soils. 

Berberry,  n.  {B‘4..)  See  Beriieris. 

Ber'ber.H,  n.  pi.  The  general  appellation  given  to  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Barbary,  i»n«l  those  inhabiting  tlieN. 
frontiers  of  the  Great  Pe.sert  of  Sahara.  These  tribes 
deacen<l  from  a  common  stock,  and  are  believed  to  derive 
thoir  name  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Z?(iW>arj'.  The 
entire  population  of  tliis  country  appear,  in  ancient  days, 
to  have  called  tliemselves  B>  rh>'rs.  calthough  the  term  is 
now  used  in  the  above  restricted  sense  only.  Upon  the 
advent  of  tlie  Arabs,  tlie  aborigines  would  .seem  to  have 
migrated  to  the  region  of  the  .Atlas,  where  their  race  is 
now  foun<l  living  in  almost  a  nomadic  state.  In  Algeria, 
tliey  are  known  under  the  name  of  Kahylf.-t,  and  in  Mo- 
ro(’co.  as  i^hfWiohs.  The  B.  of  the  De.sert  are  calle<l 
Tuariks  hy  the  Arabs,  have  become  infused  with  the 
negro  blood,  and  are  estimated  to  number  ahowt  3 
millions.  They  are  of  middle  height,  dark,  strongly- 
knit,  and  with  facial  ch.aracteristics  partaking  more  of 
the  European  than  the  Eastern  type.  They  are  a  wild, 
turbulent  race,  always  involved  in  wars,  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic,  tenacious  of  their  indepemlence,  and  re.sisting 
any  ailvaiiced  degree  of  civilization.  They  possess  herds, 
and  practise  liusbandrr,  besides  engaging  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  BU<  h  rude  implements  and  fahric.s  as  serve 
their  necessities.  In  religion,  they  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  most  fanatic  cla.ss. 

Berbice,  {ber-beect%)  a  river  of  Guiana,  S.  America, 


rrjdng  in  the  mountains  about  loo  m.  from  the  coa.st, 
and  entering  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  10  ni.froni  New  Am¬ 
sterdam,  at  Lat.  6®  21'  N.,  Lon.  67®  12'  W. 

Bt‘rb!<*<‘,  a  dlstrb-t  of  British  Guiana,  Indween  and 
7®  N.  Lat.,  and  57®  ami  58®  \V.  L«in.;  p"p.  jdamt  22.000. 

Borclltu,  (0.  Ger.  shining:  wlieiice 

the  name  Beitba.]  {Gtr.  Myth.)  A  spiritual  being, 
prol»ably  the  same,  under  a  ditfereiit  name,  as  the  HuUla 
of  N.  Uerniaiiy ;  but  in  N,  Geriimny,  Huidu  is  regarded 
as  a  benign  spirit;  whereas,  in  S.  Germany,  B.  is  hxiked 
u^n  as  a  niHlevoleiit  being,  and  her  name  is  made  u.se 
of  to  frigliten  disoiMsIieiit  children.  B.  is  esiiecially 
charged  with  the  overlooking  of  spinners. 

Bor'<*y,  in  Frame,  formerly  a  town  in  the  dep.  of  Seine, 

i  now  an  an(in<I{.’'>seinent  of  Baris. 

B<^r'<l)i,  a  small  river  of  S.  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Taurida,  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  tiio  summer 
months  it  is  partially  dry.  On  its  E.  bank  stands  tho 
small  town  of  I'etmfsky,  the  priuci]>al  station  of  tho 
Azof  Cossiicks. 

n.  A  kind  of  neckcloth  at  one  time  usixl  in 
England. —  Heisfer, 

Bor<lian«k,  (5cr-/Z<'-an«t-',)  a  thriving  maritime  town 
ofS.  Russia,  govt.  Taurida,  at  the  nn»nih  of  the  Berda, 
on  the  N.  slioi'e  <if  the  8ea  of  Azof,  15(1  m.  N.E.  of  Sim- 
ferop”! ;  pop.  12,4>'6. 

Borclit'cliov,  a  town  of  Russia  in  l‘'nro|K».  govt.  Tol- 
liynia.  on  its  S.E.  confines,  2+  in.  S.  of  .litomir.  It  is 
dirty  and  ill-huilt,  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  Jews. 
It  is,  liowpver.  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  Its 
fair  is  much  frequented.  Pop.  54,655. 

Berea.  {Anc.Gf’g.)  Acityol  Macedonia,  S.W.  of  Pella, 
and  near  Mount  Barmins.  It  was  alterwaids  called 
Irmojtolu,  and  is  now  culU*d  by  the  Turks  ZZoor,  or  Cura 
IVna.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  lim*  with  success. 

Bere'a,  in  Kansas.,  a  j-ost office  of  Franklin  co. 

Bere'a.  in  Kentud  y.  a  post-(*ffice  of  Madison  co. 

Bere'a.  in  Ohio.,  a  post  viMaire  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  12  m. 
S  W.  ol  Cleveland ;  pfgy.  1,628. 

Bere'aiis.  n.  pA.  {Erd.  Z/iVU)  A  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  founded  in  1773,  by  the  Rev  J. 
Barclay,  who  I),  in  1798.  They  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
the  sole  source  of  information  respecting  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  tlie  Peity,  that  the  P^alms  relate  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Christ,  ami  that  unbelief  is  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  Their  title  was  adopted  in  iniibition  of  the 
ancient  Bereaiis,  who  **  r(*celve«l  the  wonl  with  all  readi- 
ne.ss  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily.*’  {-4cfi 
xvii.  2.)  They  are  also  known  as  Enrcinyans. 

Beroave',  f.a.  bereaved,  bf.keft;  pp.  bereaved, 

BEREFT.)  [A.  S.  h*reafian  —  be,  and  reojian.  to  seize,  to 
rob,  to  spoil.]  To  deprive  of;  to  strip;  to  make  destitute. 

**  Madam,  you  bare  bereft  me  of  ail  words." — Shake. 

— To  take  away  from. 

“Controls  them  and  subdue*,  transmutes,  bereaves. 

Of  tbeir  bad  iutlueuce,  aud  their  good  receives." — fTordatcortA. 

Boroavo'ineiit,  n.  Act  of  bereaving;  shite  of  being 
lauefl:  deprivation. 

Boreav'^r,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bereaves, 

Beroft'.  pp.  of  Bereave,  q.  v. 

Ber<‘j;‘e',  n.  8ee  Barege. 

Bereii^a'ri}iii«4.  «.  j>l.  (Ecd.  Hi.d.)  A  name  given  to 
the  followers  of  Berenger,  or  Berengariiis,  .Archdeacon 
of  Angers.  —  S«*e  Bere.nger. 

15<‘r<*ilg’t‘r.  (hn^romh'ur,)  or  Berenoarics,  of  Tours,  a 
theologian  of  the  11th  century,  llewas  b.  at  Tours,  998, 
long  held  an  ecclesiastical  offi-  e  there,  an<l  was  after¬ 
wards  archdeacon  of  Angers.  He  was  tlioroiiglily  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ap¬ 
ply  reason  to  Hie  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  He  denied 
the  dogma  of  traii.^ulistantiatioii.  and  no  less  than  seven 
councils  were  held  respecting  him.  at  three  of  which  ho 
Wius  condemned,  and  at  four  lie  was  prevailed  on  to  make 
retrHctit)Us  more  or  b  ss  fully.  Though  failing  thus  in 
courage  in  the  [imsence  t»f  his  persecii lot's,  he,  neverthe¬ 
less,  continued  to  tench  w  hat  he  believed.  I).  1088. 

tteron'tfer.  (or  Berexgario,)  Jacopo,  a  celebrated 
amiiuiuist  and  physician  of  the  IGth  century.  B.  at 
Carpi,  Italy,  and D.  at  Ferrara,  1550.  He  maile  several 
important  anatomical  discoveries,  and  is  said  to  liave 
been  the  first  who  used  mereury  in  syphilitic  disea.<es. 

BercuiciS  (5c'-c-wi'«c,)  the  common  nameof  the  female 
hram  h  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies:  Imt  fn»m  the  prac¬ 
tice  common  w  ith  Hie  Persians  and  Euyptiaiis  of  family 
intermarriages,  and  the  union  ot  brother  and  sister,  the 
lives  of  most  of  tlie  princesses^who  bear  this  name  are  a 
record  of  vice  and  immorality.  The  most  celebrated  ot 
these  women  w.is  B.,  the  daughter  of  the  renowned 
Ptoleniv’  Philadelphus,  the  founder  of  tlie  Alexamlrian 
Librarv,Hnd  she  married  herreigning  brother  Evergetes, 
for  whoso  sake,  while  absent  on  an  expedition,  as  a 
mark  of  sorrow  and  liumiliation.  she  cut  off  all  her  hair, 
and  otferiHl  it  up  as  a  propitiat«)ry  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
81ie  wjts  ulliniJitcly  j>ut  to  death  b\  her  own  father, 
alsmt  2'>0  years  B.c.  ,  .  .  t  u 

BertMii'ce,  a  daughter  of  Herod  Agnppu  I..  who  was 
tho  son  of  Aristohulu.s.  wlio  w’as  the  sou  of  Herod  tlie 
Great  (Acts  xii. :  Matthew  ii.)  She  was  the  sister  of 
Hercles  Agrippa  H.,  before  whom  Paul  pr^^ched  a.  d.  (3 
(Acts  XXV.  13),  and  the  w-ife  of  Herodes  of  Cbalcis,  who 
seems  to  have  been  her  uncle,  and  left  her  a  young 
widow'  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  fell  m  love  with 
Berenice,  who  had  taken  sm  active  part  at  the  time 
when  Svria  declare<l  in  favor  of  Vespasian  against  1  itel- 
lius.  (tacit,  ff'st.  ii.  2,  81.)  Berenice  was  then  a  young 
and  very  handsome  woman.  -Afte**  the  capture  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  she  came  to  Rome  (a.  n.  75),  and  Titus  is  said  to 
have  been  so  much  attached  to  her  that  he  promised  to 
marry  her:  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  sent  Bere¬ 
nice  from  Rome,  much  agJiinst  his  will  and  hers,  when 
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he  found  that  the  proposed  match  was  disapo'ceahle  to ' 
the  people.  {Sufionim,  TiUis.)  Juvenal  {iiit.  vi.  156) 
appears  to  allude  to  this  Berenice  and  her  brother 
Agrippa.  Racine  has  written  a  tragedy  on  the  stibject 
of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Beroi»j'co»  an  ancient  city  of  E^ypt,  on  a  deep  hay  of 
the  Red  Se^^  20  tn.  S.W.  of  Rits-Bernass.  We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Beizoni  for  the  resuscitation  of  this  long-lost  city, 
from  which  have  been  exhumed  many  interesting  an- 
tbpiities. 

Ber'esibrd,  William  Carr,  Viscount,  a  distinguished 
Briti.sh  general,  U.  1768.  He  early  entered  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  and  after  having  served  w'ith  | 
distinction  in  India  and  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  he 
joined,  in  1808,  the  Briti.sh  army  in  Spain,  and  fought  at 
Corunna.  In  1899,  he  was  H]>pointed  to  command  tlie 
Portuguese  troops  in  the  field,  witli  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  On  the  16th  May,  1811,  he  defeated  Marshal 
Soult  at  Albuera.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
In  Spain,  he  was  created  Duke  of  JCIvax,  and  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  C^iiile  di  Francexco.  lie  wa.s  snlmequerUly  governor 
of  Jersey,  and  in  1828,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
I).  1.S.S4 

Beresi'iia,  or  Berezina,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe: 
it  ri.ses  in  the  dist.  of  Dis.snu,  govt.  Minsk,  which  it  trav¬ 
erses  from  N.  to  S. ;  after  receiving  various  aftiuents, 
and  being  joined  by  a  canal  with  the  Bon,  it  falls  into 
the  Bnieper,  near  Ritclntza,  in  Eat.  58°  28'  N..  after  a 
courseof  200  miles.  This  river  1ms  been  nuiderefl  famous 
on  accuuntof  its  disjtstrous  passage  by  the  Krencli  ai-my 
during  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  1.  from  Kussia,  in  1812. 

Bor$;,  n.  A  hurgh  or  borough.  Sec  Buroh,  Bououoh. 

— A  large  mass  of  ice.  See  Iceberq. 

Ber;;:,  Frederick  William  Rambert,  a  Russian  general, 
clih'fly  notorious  for  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  unfortunate  {K)pulation  of  Poland  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  186:3,  and  wliich  excited  the  horror  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  civilized  world. 

Bcr;;'nino«  {bair-ga'ino,)  a  prov.  of  Italy,  in  W.  Lom¬ 
bardy,  lying  between  the  Lakes  Como  and  Garda,  and 
extending  for  nearly  lUO  m.  in  length,  hy  a  witltli  of  45 
to  50.  Surface.  In  tlie  S.  are  rich,  level  pastures,  gra<l- 
ually  }iscending  towards  the  N.,  where  the  land  rises  in 
easy  swells,  till,  approaching  the  Tyrol,  the  hills  become ! 
mountains  densely  and  beautifully  wooded.  B.  yields 
pasturage  for  great  floi-ks  of  sheep  in  the  S.,  and  goats 
in  the  N. ;  the  chief  products  being  olives,  chestnuts, 
and  wool,  while  the  mountains  furni.sh  iron,  marble,  and 
grind-stones.  66:1,754. 

Beruamo.  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  above  prov., 
between  tlie  Serio  ami  the  Brembo,  2'J  ni.  N  E.  of  Milan. 
It  is  well  built,  has  fine  eccle.si<istic4il  edifices,  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  and  the  Oarrarese  school  for  free  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music,  painting,  and  architecture.  Manuf.  Silks, 
woollens,  cotton,  iron.  A  great  fair  is  annually  held  on 
the  22d  Aug.  and  14  following  days,  when  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Lombardy  are  exposed,  silk  being  the  staple 
article.  was  anciently  a  R<unan  city.  From  1428,  it 
wjis  under  the  prot(‘ction  of  the  republic  of  Venice; 
was  taken  by  Louis  XII.  in  1809;  and  fell  to  Austria  in 
1815,  and  in  l86d  w;is  incoi'porated  with  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  The  Bergamesque  dialect  is  peculiar,  and 
one  of  the  most  corrupted  forms  of  the  language  spoken 
in  Italy.  I\)p.  in  1872.  67,363. 

Ber'gamot,  n.  {fr.hergamntte.]  A  choice  variety  of 
pear,  slmped  like  an  apple,  am!  very  juicy.  —  Johnson. 

— A  particular  kind  of  snuff,  flavored  with  bergamot. 

Johnson. 

*'  Give  the  nose  ita  5er^amof.  —  Cou7?er. 

{Man/.)  A  coarse  kind  of  tapestry,  invented  at  Ber¬ 
gamo,  in  Italy,  whence  the  mime. 

Essence,  or  Oil  of  B.  A  fragrant  es-sential  oil,  obtained, 
by  expression  or  distillation,  from  the  Bergamot  orange, 
a  species  of  the  genus  C/B'm.s’,  q.  v.  It  is  extensively  em 
ployed  in  perfumery  for  scenting  pomades,  atid  as  an 
ingredient  in  most  compound  essences,  such  as  Eau  dt 
Cologne,  Eui  de  MUb'Jleurs,  &c. 

Bor'jjnnder,  n.  {Zodl.)  See  Sheldrake. 

Bcr'^oil,  UiRK  VAN  DKN,  a  Celebrated  Butch  landscape 
and  animal  painter,  w  ho  was  a  pupil  of  Vunderveldt;  b. 
at  lljiarlem  in  1645  ;  D.  1689. 

Ber'ifOii,  one  of  the  S.  province.^  of  N<)rway,  hound»*d 
on  the  N.  by  Brontheirn.  S.  by  Christiansand,  E.  by 
Aggershaus,and  \\.  by  the N.  AtlanticGcean.  Itis  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  amts,  viz.,  S.  B»'rgi-ii!iu8,  ami  N.  Bergenhus. 
Area,  590  geog.  sq.  ni.  Tlte  wlmle  province  is  extrt^mely 
mountainous,  and  entirely  surrounded  on  its  E.  frontier 
by  the  towering  range  4)f  the  Norwegian  Alps,  wliilc 
on  its  W.  scitboard,  the  coast-line  is  cut  into  drep  fionls, 
hays,  and  estuaries,  presenting  a  wild,  rugged,  and 
deeply-rifted  frontier  to  tlie  ocean.  Prod.  Timber,  tar, 
fish  and  cattle.  Pop.  267,354, 

Beroen,  a  large  and  fortified  seaport-town,  and  cap.  of 
the  above  prov.,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay, 
190  m.  W.N.W,  of  Christiania;  Lat.  6h°  24'  N.;  Lon.  5°, 
18'  E.  B.  (like  nearly  all  Norwegian  towns)  is  almost 
entirely  built  of  wood,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  Ire- 
quently  subjected  to  calamitous  fires.  Man/.  Salt,  tar. 
turpentine;  it  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  fi.->h.  J*ip.  30.402. 

Bt'r'tfeii,  a  town  of  Frussia,  cap.  <»f  the  island  of  Riigen, 
in  the  Baltic,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Stralsund.  It  stands  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  islaml.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

Bor'^j^oil,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  McLeod  co. ; 

pip.  d>i8. 

Bor'{;:(>ii,  in  Xeto  Jersey,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
York;  area,  350  sq.  m.  Hackensack.  30,122. 

Bor'tfon,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Genesee  co. ;  pop.  1,997. 

ill  U7jic/>MsiM,  a  townbhii»  of  Vernon  co..  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  14  miles  below  La  Crosse; 
pop.  795. 


Bors:eii*op-Zooin,  or  Bero-op-Zoom,  (hair'gen-op- 
2oo>e,)  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  Zoom,  prov.  Brabant,  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Breda,  near 
the  E.  Sclieldt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Antwerp  to 
Rotterdam.  Manf.  Anchovies,  and  earthenware.  —  B. 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  occupied  hy  the  States-Gen- 
eral.  In  1622  it  stood  a  meinorahle  siege  by  the  Sjiaii- 
iards,  who  retired,  after  losing  lO.fHXl  men.  In  1747  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  again  in  1794.  In  1814  it 
was  nearly  taken  hy  the  British  hy  a  coup  de  main,  hut 
they  were  finally  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  J\>p. 
9,779. 

Ber'g^en  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  O.  of  Hudson  co. 

Ber'jfer,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  t>n 
the  8.  hank  of  the  Missouri  River,  60  rn.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Borjiferac,  {bairzh'e-ralJ,)  a  thriving  and  well-built 
tow  n  of  France,  dep.  Bordogne,  in  an  extensive  an*!  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  on  the  Bordogne,  27  m.  S.S.W.  of  Perigueux. 
J/aw/'.  Iron  and  copper  goods,  &c.  Pop.  13,317. 

Ber';i^er*«  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 

Berg:li'ein«  Nikolais,  a  Butcli  landscape  and  portrait 
painter,  b.  at  Haarlem,  1624.  He  was  a  good  etcher,  in 
addition  to  his  merits  as  a  painter.  One  of  his  pictures 
is  in  tlie  National  Gallery,  London.  B.  1683. 

B<*r;f 'tioltz,  in  New  York,  a  po.>t-office  of  Niagara  co. 

Bor^'niaii«  Tokben  Olaf,  an  eminent  Swedish  chemist, 
B.  1<35.  He  studied  at  Upsal  University,  where  he  be¬ 
came,  in  17U7,  professor  of  chemistry.  His  discoveries 
and  services  to  science  were  very  numerous.  He  proved 
the  acid  properties  of  carbonic  acid,  discovered  oxalic 
acid,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  cliemical  analyses 
of  mineral  bodies.  He  made  experiments  in  electricity, 
and  published  an  Essay  on  Elective  Attractions.  B.  1784 

B^l*^'lliolll,  n.  [Sw.  and  Ger.,  mountain  meal.l  {Geol.) 
A  whitish  earth,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  flinty 
shields  of  microscojiic  plant-growths,  (see  BiATOMACEiE.) 
It  occurs  in  bog  and  ancient  lake  deposits  in  many  parts 
of  Northern  Europe,  and,  during  times  of  great  scarcity, 
it  has  been,  when  mixed  with  flour,  eaten  as  food.  Some 
writers  assert  that  liundreds  of  cart-loads  are  consumed 
every  year  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  north  of  Sweden. 
From  analysis.it  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  positive 
nutriment.  i 

Bor'^oo,  n.  See  Wad  at.  | 

Borg;iies,  (6am/',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nord,  on  the 
Colme,  5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dunkerque.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified  by  Vauban,  uml  lias  the  means  of  laying  the 
plain  around  it  under  water.  Thougli  old,  it  is  pretty 
well  built.  Pop.  6,624. 

Bt^-riberi,  6cr-€-6eV€.)  {Med.)  A  peculiar  form  of  scro¬ 
fula,  found  only  to  exist  in  the  East  Indies,  and  having 
several  characters  of  the  disease  known  iu  the  West  In¬ 
dies  as  elephantiasis.  This  disease  comes  on  with  spas¬ 
modic  twitcliings  of  the  lower  extremities,  darting  up¬ 
ward  to  the  chest  and  throat,  and  priKlucing  great  <le- 
bility,  oedema,  or  swelling  of  tlie  legs  and  body,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  congested  state  of  the  brain,  drowsiness,  and 
coma. 

Borina,  {hai-re'na,)  mountain  of  the  Rluetian  Alps, 
36  ui.  from  Cidre,  and  remarkable  for  its  extensive  gla¬ 
cier.  Its  pa.s8  between  the  Upper  Engadine  and  the 
Viilteline  is  at  a  height  of  7,672  ft. 

Borin;;:,  Behrino. 

Borja.  {bnirzhhi.)  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gador,  22  ni.  W,  of  Almeria;  pfp.  lO.OOO. 

B«‘rkoIo.v.  [bnrk'le,)  George,  an  English  philosopher, 
B.  1684.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Bubliu,  aiul 
afterwards  biok  orders,  becoming  Bean  of  Derry.  In 
1728,  lie  w'ent  in  company  ivitli  some  frien<ls  to  Rhode 
I.slaiul,  iu  the  hope  of  founding  there  a  mi.ssionary  in¬ 
stitution  lor  the  benefit  of  the  N.  American  Indians. 
His  scheme  failing,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1734, 
became  Bi.'^lmp  ot  Oloyne.  In  philosopliy,  /?.  isun  Ideal¬ 
ist,  and  ids  <loctrin<‘S  are  tiie  natural  reaction  against 
the  prevailing  materialism  of  his  age.  His  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  are,  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge; 
Dialogues  of  Hylos  and  PhUonous ;  Minute  Philosopher ; 
Athdyst;  and  Theory  of  Vision.  His  two  works  on  the 
properties  of  Tar-water,  Siris,  and  Further  Thoughts,  ut- 
tract<‘d  much  celebrity.  1>.  1753. 

Borko'loy,  Milks  Joseph,  f.l.s.,  m.a.,  a  distinguished 
English  naturalist,  n.  1803.  He  i.s  a  member  of  tlie 
principal  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  the  author  of 
Gleanings  of  British  Algre  (1863);  On  the  Diseases  of 
Plants;  Outlines  of  British  Funyology ;  Handbook  of 
British  Mosses;  Uio  Antarctic  and  New  Zealand  Flora, 
Ac..  Ac. 

B<*rko'ley,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  situated  in  a  rich  country,  101  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
L<»nd<»n.  It  U  noteil  for  its  ancient  castle,  which  is  one 
ot  the  most  jierfect  specimens  of  the  Norman  style  in 
Great  Britain.  In  one  of  its  gloomy  chambers  King 
Edwanl  II.  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  1327. 
J*op.  of  par. 4,747. 

Borko'ley,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.E.  county,  separated 
from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac.  Area,  about  250sq.m. 
BoihhIimI  hy  Opequan  Creek  on  theS.E.,  and  traversed 
by  Back  Creek.  iSurface.  Mountainous.  Sail.  Fertile 
in  the  valleys  and  bottom-lands.  Limestone,  coal,  ami 
iron  are  found  in  plenty.  Cap.  Martiusburg.  Pop. 
14.9U0. 

Borko'ley  SpriiiK'S,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town 
ami  cap.  of  Morgan  co  ,  about  3  m.  from  the  Potomac 
River,  and  125  in.  W.  of  Baltimore.  For  the  Springs, 
Bee  Virginia,  (Mineral  Waters  op.) 

Bork'loy,  in  Alabama,  a  iiost-office  of  Madison  co. 

B4‘rk'l<‘y,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
about  820. 

Bork'loy,  in  J/a.<.sar/iwsc/^5,  a  post-township  of  Bristol 
Co.,  35  111.  S.  oi  B»>ston,  uu  the  E.  side  of  the  Taunton 
I  River;  744. 


Borkley  Rnpidn*  in  imea,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,on 
the  Cedar,  about  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  G**dar  Rapids. 
Borksi,  or  Berksililre,  {hurk'.^hur,)  an  inland  co.  of 
England,  having  N.  Oxford  and  Bin  ks,  from  wliich  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Thames,  E.  Surrey,  S.  Haiiip- 
shire,  and  W.  Wiltshire, and  a  partof  Gloucester.  Area, 
4.51,210  acres.  This  i.s  a  very  beautiful  co.,  with  every 
variety  of  soil  and  surface,  and  well  tinib»'red.  Wind 
sor  Castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns, 
i.s  in  thi.s  co.  Prin.  Towns.  Reailing  (the  cap.),  Windsor, 
and  Abingdon.  Pop.  193,881. 

Berks,  in  2 Pennsylvania,  a  S.  E.  county;  area,  920  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  tlie  Schuylkill  River,  which  flows 
through  it  in  a  S.E.  direction,  ami  by  Tulpehocken, 
Maiden,  Munatawny,  and  Little  Swatara  creeks.  'I'he 
Kittatimiy,  or  Blue  Mountain,  forms  its  N.W.  boundary, 
and  its  S.E.  central  part  is  cut  by  the  South  Mountain 
or  Blue  Ridge.  'The  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  under 
good  cultivation.  Iron  mines  are  numerous.  Cap. 
Reading.  2'op.  196,445. 

Berk'shire^  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kane  co.,  50  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

Bork'shire,  in  Massachusetts,  a  W.  co.,  of  about  1000 
sq.  111.,  drained  by  the  Honsntunic,  Deerfield.  Farming- 
ton,  and  Hoosick  rivers.  Surface  uneven,  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  N.  part,  being  the  highest  point  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  iioil,  lertile,  and  jiresenting  fine  pa.stnres. 
Marble,  iron-ore,  and  limestone  are  plenty.  Cap.  Len¬ 
nox.  J^p.  04.827. 

— post-office  of  the  above  comity. 

Berk'^liiro,  in  .\>w  York,  a  jiost-township  of  Tioga 
co.,  16  in.  N.N.K.  of  Oswegi^;  pop,  1,240. 

Bork'Nili re«  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Delaware  co.,  about  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop, 
1,336. 

Berk'^itiire*  in  a  post-township  of  Franklin 

CO  ,  alKiut  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier,  on  the  N.  side 
of  .Vlissisque  River;  pop.  1,609. 

Berk'silire  in  New  York,  a  section  of  farming- 

land  of  great  fertility,  on  tlie  heights  between  the  East 
and  West  Oswego  creeks,  iu  the  township  of  Berkshire, 
Tiuga  CO. 

Berk's^hiro  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Morris  co.,  N.E.  from  Morri.*!town. 

Berlen';;'aM,  a  group  of  rocky  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
off  the  M  .  coast  of  the  Portuguese  prov. of  Estremaduro, 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Peniche. 

Ber  lichin;;‘eii,  Gcetz  Von,  surnamed  the  “Iron 
Hand/’  a  brave  and  turbulent  German  noble,  B.at  Jax- 
thausen  in  WUi  temberg,  U80 :  i>.  1562,  He  was  almost 
constantly  at  war,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
by  Maximilian,  and  was  killed  during  the  siege  of  a 
fortress  in  which  lie  hiul  taken  retuge.  His  story  was 
dramatized  hyGbthe. 

Ber  lin,  a  city  of  N.  Germany,  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  on  the  river  Spree,  in  the  middle  mark  of 
Brandenburg;  Lat.  ;.2°  diT  16"  N.;  Lon.  13°  23'  58"  E. 
Its  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  some  of  them  or¬ 
namented  witli  rows  of  trees;  squares  regular  and  spa- 
ciims;  houses  all  of  brick,  and  mostly  stuccoed  over; 
public  buildings  and  monuments, numerousaiid  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  sameness,  tlie  want  of 
bustle  and  liveliness,  and  the  poverty  of  its  environs,  B. 
is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  B.  is  surrounded 
hy  a  nearly  circular  wall, 7  m.  long,  opened  by  19  gates, 
the  largest  ot  which  Is  the  celebrated  Brandenburg  Gate, 
surmounted  by  a  gigantic  car  of  Victory.  Among  tlie 
principal  structures  tound  in  this  capital  are,  the  royal 
palace  (the  residence  of  the  Prussian  m(»narchs),  mu¬ 
seum,  opera  house,  arsenal  (one  of  the  finest  in  Europe), 
university,  and  tlie  palace  of  Monbijou,  occupied  by 
Peter  the  Great  when  he  visiteil  this  city.  An  eques¬ 
trian  statue,  by  Rauch,  erected  in  honor  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  stands  in  the  street  l'7iter  den  Linden,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  gratalest  monuments  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
The  Spree,  intersecting  tlie  city,  is  crossed  by  about  40 
bridges.  The  street  Inter  den  Linden  is  the  finest  in 
B. ;  it  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  favorite  prom¬ 
enade  of  the  wealthy  and  the  fashionable.  The  2ichloss 
Idatz,  or  square  of  the  palace,  ranks  as  the  noblest  of 
the  squares  that  adorn  this  city.  B.  possesses  many 
celebrated  literary  institutions,  hospital.s,  and  asylums. 
It  miiy  be  regarded  us  the  political  and  literary  metro¬ 
polis  of  N.  Germany,  and  is  distinguished  alike  for  the 
nuiuber  and  celebrity  of  ber  statesmen,  philosophers, 
scholars,  and  artists.  Its  press  is  very  active,  and  about 
3,U00  persons  are  engaged  in  literature,  and  the  various 
trades  connected  therewith.  B.  is  one  of  the  principal 
manutacturing  cities  of  Germany.  Among  other  braiu-fiee 
are  inclinled  tlie  fabrication  of  steam-engines,  woollens, 
cottons,  ribbons,  porcelain,  lianlware,  paper,  carriages, 
watclies  and  Jewelry,  tidiacco,  sugar,  Ac.  All  the  great 
railway  lines  of  the  kingdom  centre  in  B.,  w’hich  has, 
besides,  a  large  command  of  inland  navigation  extending 
to  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe  on  the  W..  to  Stettin  and 
Swineniiinde  on  the  N.,  and  to  the  Vistula  on  the  E. 
Ow'ing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built, 
the  drainage  of  the  citj'  vas  formerly  very  imperfect; 
hut  this  defect  has  been  ituiedied  of  late  years,  by  tlie 
establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage.  'Tliere 
are  numerous  places  of  amusement  in  and  near  i/. — 
The  theatres  and  opera-house  are  well  attended,  and 
there  is  no  city.  Vienna  excepted,  where  music  is  more 
univensally  patronized,  or  where  the  opera  is  better  p«*r- 
lormed  or  more  heartily  appreciated,  than  in  B.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  coii'iiierce,  and  the 
centre  of  the  finamial  transactions  of  the  kingdom. 
Berlin  was  taken  hy  the  Austrians  and  Russian^  in  1760, 
and  was  occupied  hy  Napoleon  l.in  1800,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena.  On  the  21st  October  of  that  year  U©  entered 
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it,  and  until  the  complete  failure  of  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Moscow,  in  1812,  Prussia  was  forced  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  supremacy  of  France. —  including  niili- 

lary  element,  in  1H72,  82o,;^y. 

[  For  the  several  P  -0.,  see  page  429.] 
liii^  7t.  A  kind  of  coach,  first  made  at  Berlin,  njuch 
used  h>r  travelling  before  the  inveutu>n  of  railroads. 

Berlin,  Treaty  of*.  {Euro.pol.)  Tlie  name  givi-n  to 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Berlin,  July  Kltli,  187S.  After 
termination  ot  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Tnrkev 
a  treaty  bad  been  made  in  Feb..  Is78,  between  lln-se 
two  powers  at  Sun  Stepbano.  This  treaty  proving  un- 
eatislactory  t()  some  of  the  European  powers,  notably 
BO  to  Great  Britain,  a  Congress  was  called  at  Berlin, 
represented  by  Germany,  Englainl,  Uussia,  Austria, 
trance,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  amt  presided  over  bv  Prince 
Bismarek.  By  this  important  CfUigress  Ibe  following 
partial  partition  and  rectification  of  the  boundaries  «tf 
Turkey  were  decided  upon,  viz.:  Bulgaria**  is  consti¬ 
tuted  an  autonomic  tributary  pri!K’ij)ality,  utuler  the 
Suzerainty  ot  the  Sultan,  witii  a  Christian  govei’iinumt 
and  a  national  militia.  Tiie  principality  is  limited  on 
the  S.  by  the  Balkins.  The  Prim  e  to  be  eleeted  by  the 
population,  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  European 
powers.  Tlie  plan  to  be  prepared  by  an  Assembly  ».f 
Nobles,  convoked  at  Tirnova.”  Full  religious  liberty 
is  to  be  enjoyed, ami  Bulgaria  to  bear  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  empire.  “Souili  of  the  Balkins  there 
shall  be  formed  the  province  of  Eastern  R«)tMEUA, 
under  the  direct  political  authority  of  the  Sultan,  hav¬ 
ing  administrative  autonomy  and  a  Cliristiaii  governor- 
general”  appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  assent  ol 
the  powers.  Full  religious  liberty  is  to  Ikj  enjoyed. 
“Bosnia  ami  Herzegovina  to  be  occtipied  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Anstro-llungary,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar.”  Spizza  is  incorporat'd  with 
Dalmatia.  “The  imiepeiidence  of  .Montenegro  is  recog¬ 
nized,  and  Atitivari  to  be  annexed  thereto.  ’  but  to  be 
closed  to  war-sliips  of  all  nations.  J/.  is  to  have  no 
flag  or  ships  of  wai',  the  Consuls  of  Austria  to  protect 
her  merchant  flag.  Montenegro  shall  bear  a  portion 
of  the  Turkish  national  debt.  “  The  imiepeiidence  of 
Sbrvia  is  recognized,’’  full  religious  liberty  enjoyed, 
and  she  to  Iwar  a  share  of  the  public  tiebt  of  Turkey. 
Rocmania  “is  recognized  as  independent,”  and  lull  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  enjoyed;  R.  to  give  back  to  Russia  that 
part  of  Bessarabia,  conbuning  abt.  sq.  ni.,  taken 
under  the  treaty  of  Paris  (Crimean  War),  ami  receives  the 
Dobrudscha  ami  also  the  territory  south, lus  far  as  a  line 
starting  ejist  of  Silistria  and  ji>iinng  the  Black  Sea, 
South  of  .Mangalia;  exact  lines  ot  boundary  to  be  Iix«'d 
by  a  European  commission.  Tlie  fortifications  on  the 
Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its  mouth  to  be  razed, 
and  no  ships  of  war  shall  navigate  tlie  Banube  down 
wards  from  the  Iron  Gates.  In  all  part.-  ot  Turkey  full 
religious  liberty  is  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  in  no  part  of  tin 
empire  shall  liitferences  of  religion  be  motive  for  unfit¬ 
ness  in  anything  pertaining  to  civil  and  political  rights. 
Ardahan,  Kars,  ami  Batou.m  are  ceded  to  Russia,  the 
latter  to  be  a  commercial  port  only.  The  island  ol 
Cyprus  is  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  for  which  she 
agrees  to  pay  to  Turkey  a  stipulated  sum  annually,  am) 
Great  Britain,  under  treaty  made  with  Turkey,  June 
4th,  1878,  engages  to  defend  the  Asiatic  dominions  «»t 
the  Sultan  against  any  further  Rltack  :  while  the  Mul¬ 
tan  is  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed 
upon  betw’een  the  tw'o  powers.  In  accordance  with  a 
protocol  to  ihe  B<*rlin  treaty,  a  rectification  ot  the 
frontier  is  to  be  ma«le  between  Turkey  ami  Greece. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Turkey,  ex¬ 
cluding  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  retains  in  Europe  bb,{H)0 
sq.  m.  of  territory,  which  is  less  than  she  woiibl  Inive 
lost  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stepbano.  The  latter  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  territorial  extension  of  Btilgaria  nea»l,v 
three  times  greater  than  the  Berlin  treaty,  with  other 
territorial  losses  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  The  total 
area  lost  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  i»f  Berlin,  amounts  to 
about  71, (kX)  miles  of  territory.  See  Traits  B., 
annote  et  pur  B.  Brniifink.  Paris,  1879. 

Berlioz,  (bair'U-oz,)  Hector,  a  French  musical  com¬ 
poser,  B.  at  La  Cote  St  Andre.  Isere,  l8Ud.  He  has  pr..- 
duced  many  symphonies  and  operas,  respecting  the 
merits  of  wiiich  lliere  has  been  much  din'ereiice  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Some  have  thought  them  extravagant  in  charac¬ 
ter,  while  IJszt  was  of  Opinion  tliat  they  j)osses8e<l  high 
merit,  and  Paganini  U*.-tifie<l  liis  sense  of  /L’s  geinus  by 
presenting  him  with  an  order  <ui  l»is  banker  tor  M.oon, 
declartiig  him  equal  to  Beethoven.  His  literary  wnrks, 
principally  Lex  Boirif-s  de  rOrchrstre,  evince  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  vast  range  of  musical  topics.  D.  1869 

Berm,  (burm.)  n.  (Rort.)  A  ledge  or  pathway,  from  3  to 
8  feet  in  width,  at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  ol  u  ram¬ 
part,  where  it  joins  the  scarp  or  inner  side  of  the  ditch. 
It  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground;  anil  serves  in  part  as  a  passage-way  fi’r  the 
troops  of  tlie  garrison,  and  in  part  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  ditch  from  being  filled  with  earth  and  riib- 
bish,  w  ben  the  rampart  is  battered  by  the  besiegers. 

Bcr'mco,  a  sea-port  of  Sp.ain,  on  its  N.  coast,  prov.  of 
Biscay,  16  rn.  N.K.  of  Bilbao  ;  p»p.  abt  4,30L 

Bt^r'moiillsey,  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  borough  of  Sondiw'ark. 

Berinu'da  lliiinirecl,  in  Chesterfield  co., 

2  m.  N.  by  W.ol  City  Point,  near  the  mouth  (>1  the  Appo¬ 
mattox  River.  J*op.  S77.  This  place  was  lortified  during 
the  civil  war,  in  May,  1864,  b^  General  Butler,  wno  pur¬ 
posed  offensive  measures  against  I’ctersbiirg:  but  tiring 
deprived  of  two-thirds  of  hi-s  effective  force,  to  reinforce 
the  army  operating  against  General  Lee,  ho  reported 
that  “  the  necessities  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had 
koilled  him  up  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  ’ 


Borinu^claM,  (Tlio.)  or  Somer’s  Islands,  a  group  of 
small  islands,  about  hUO  in  number,  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  helonging  t«» Great  Britain,  stretciiing  N.E.  by  E. 
and  S.W.by  \V.,  abt.  20  m..  the  liglit-hon.^eoii  Gibb’s  Hill 
being  situate  in  Lat.  32°  14'  f»4"  N.,  Lon.  64°  53'  \V., 
680  m.  S.E.  of  Cape  Hatteras.  AreUy  about  30  sq.  m. 
Wlien  viewed  fnini  tin*  sea,  tbeelevation  of  these  islands 
is  trifling,  the  highest  land  scarcely  attainiiig  to  a  height 
of  200  ft.  Their  general  aspect  is  similar  to  the  \V.  In¬ 
dia  Islands, and  Ihey  are  almost  everywhere  suiTounded 
by  exlensi\e  coral  reels,  the  channels  tlirongb  wliicb  are 
extremely  intricate,  and  ean  only  besulely  navigated  by- 
native  pilots-  The  principal  islands  are  tbo.se  of  Ber¬ 
muda.  St.  George,  Ireland,  and  Somerset  The  protec¬ 
tion  atfurded  to  shipping  by  their  numerous  bays,  and 
their  position  in  the  track  of  the  homeward  bound  W. 
India  vessels,  have  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  /L  into 
a  maritiine  rendezvous,  an<l  as,  likewise,  tlie  British 
naval  station  in  W.  Indian  waters.  'J  he  harboi  of  St. 
George's  Inland  has  been  greatly  improveil,  is  fortified, 
jirotected  by  a  breakwater,  and  has  water  and  space 
enough  to  float  tlie  i  iitire  U  States  navy.  —  PrtHi  Prin¬ 
cipally,  fruits.  Vegetables,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Pine¬ 
apples  are  very  abundant  ami  largely'  exported  — Clim. 
Mild  and  salubrious;  almost  realizing  the  idea  of  a  per¬ 
petual  spring  Fi.sh  abmimis.  and  forms  a  profitable 
source  of  industry  to  the  inhabitants.  Breadstnffs,  <fec. 
are  imported  from  the  U  States,  and  manufactured 
goods  from  England.  Hamilton,  on  B'-rmnda  Island,  is 
the  seat  of  the  colonial  government.  iMp.  12,121.  These 
i.slands  were  disrovereii  by  Bernimlez.a.'^paniard,  in  1522, 
and  settled  by  the  English  in  lDt)7,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  “still  vexed  BermnotheSy'  mentioned  in  Shaks- 
peare's  Tempeat.  —  Pulmonary  invalids  are  occasionally 
siMiT  to  Berinuda  from  (lie  U.  States.  It  affords  a  good 
winter  retre.it.  provided  due  care  bo  taken  in  selecting 
a  locality  sheltered  from  the  strong  winter  winds. 
Hamilton  has  been  recommemled  witli  this  view. 

Boriiiu  in  Penn^ylvnniay  a  post-village  of  Adams 

eo.,  19  m.  S  l»y  VV.  ot  Hari  isburg. 

Bern,  in  Switzerland.  See  Berne. 

Bor'ii{i4*le,  or  Bariia<*le  iwOOAO*??  (Zoijl.)  A  bird 
which  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions,  ami  in  its  autumnal 
migrations  visits  the  more  temperate  countries  of  our 
Northern  States.  TIu*  length  of  the  B  goose,  Barnicla 
huctipxi!!,  is  rather  mure  than  two  feet,  Tlie  bill  is  black ; 
ihe  forehead, 
sides  ol  the  head, 
and  tlie  throat 
are  pure  wliiie; 
the  rest  of  ibe 
bead,  neck,  and 
slioulders.black; 
the  ujiper  part 
of  the  plum.igo 
i.s  marked  with 
blue.  gray,bla(  k. 
and  white,  and 
the  legs  are 
black  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  bird 
luis  been  render¬ 
ed  singularly  re¬ 
markable  by  the 
marvellous  ac¬ 
counts  W'  h  i  c  b 
were  related  in 
the  darker  ages  concerning  its  gnnvtli:  it  being  a  re¬ 
ceived  (q»inion  that  the  B  Wiis  produced  in  a  kiml  of 
arripede,  tlie  Lrpax  atuift/rra  of  Linnams.  growing  on 
rotten  >l»ips,  timber,  and  otb<*r  kinds  ot  w-ood  and  trees 
wbiel)  lie  iimler  water  on  the  coasts.  — There  are  other 
specit*s  <if  B  .  as  the  Brrnida  ruJicolliSy  which  inhabits 
the  Arctic  countries  of  Asia;  the  B.lmcnpteray^ownd  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  where  it  is  called  the  Bustard 
goose;  and  the  iy.  awturcttca,  which  inhabits  Terra  del 
Fuego. 

Beriiudotfe,  Charles  John  XIV.,  (bn-'ml-dot',)  King 
of  Sweden  ami  Norway,  whose  original  name  was  Jean 
Baptivie  Jule.s  Bernadotte,  wa-s  tin*  son  of  a  lawyer  at 
Pan,  in  France,  and  B.  in  1764  lie  received  a  good 
education,  and  was  designed  for  the  bar,  but  be  suddenly 
abaudoned  his  stmlies  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Marines  For  9  years.  B.  attained  only  the  rank  of  ser¬ 
geant,  but  in  1792  he  bad  become  colonel.  In  1793,  he 
ilistiiiguislie<l  himself  iimler  General  Kleber,  and  was 
mide  general  of  bi  iga«lc,  am!  shortly  afterwanls.  of  di¬ 
vision  On  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  be  still  further  ac- 
fpiired  distinction,  and  be  showed  that  his  talents  were 
not  those  of  a  mere  soldier,  by  bis  conduct  in  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  embjissy  to  Austria.  Between  him  and 
Nap«>leon  there  seem.s  to  Iiave  been  a  constant  distrust, 
If  not  actrul  hatred;  neverthelc.ss.  H  received  a  mar¬ 
shal's  staff  on  the  establislnnent  of  the  Consulate,  and 
was  created  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  in  1806.  In  1810, 
he  was  elected  cn)W  ii  prince,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  and  tlie  follow  ing  year  he  succeeded  to  Charles 
XIII  of  Sweden.  Napoleon,  then  emperor,  reluctantly 
consented  to  tliis  nomination,  knowing  well  that  B. 
would  turn  soon  an  enemy  to  France.  From  the  in¬ 
stant  tliat  be  bei  ame  crown-prince  of  Sweden.  B.  show  inl 
a  determination  to  give  all  lus  energies  to  his  adopted 
country  ;  he  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Russia  in  1812. 
and,  in  1813.  t«>ok  conimaml  of  the  comhined  armies  of 
N.  Germany  against  France.  At  no  time,  during  half  a 
century  before  bis  accession,  bail  Sweden  known  such 
peace  and  prosperity  as  that  in  which  ho  left  her  at  his 
death  in  18-44.  . 

Ber'iiadotte,  in  JlUnoiSyO.  post-village  and  township 
of  Fulton  CO.,  on  Spoon  River,  65  m.  N.VV.of  Springfield ; 
pop.  1,253. 


Bornalirio,  a  \V.  central  county  of  Ktw  Mexico  Ter- 
HOo'y.  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Pnerco,  and 
also  watered  by  the  Ziiiii  ami  Rio  San  Jose.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  mountaiiiou.s.  8oil,  fertile  and  grain-producing. 
Cap.  Albuquerque,  /bp.  7,591. 

— A  po.st-office  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  745. 

Ber'iiarH,  Pierri:  Joseph, (or  Ooiitil  Bornnr^l.as 
be  i.s  commonly  called  aft-r  Voltaire,)  a  French  poet ;  b. 
at  Grenoble,  1710.  He  Hhowe<l.  at  an  early  age,  a  great 
taste  for  poesy,  and  was  at  first  only  an  attorney's  clerk, 
but  aft<*rwards  became  secretary  to  Marshal  de  Coigny, 
who  liad  coiumaml  of  the  army  of  Italy.  After  themar« 
slial's  deutli,  be  obtained  a  lucrative  appuintiiieiit,  and 
was  now  able  to  indulge  his  poetic  faculties.  He  wu*(ite  an 
opera,  Vastor  and  J'oUux,  which  met  with  great  success; 
the  Art  of  Loviugy  ami  a  number  of  odes,  songs.  &c. 
His  works  were  c<il left ed  and  reprinted  in  1S03.  1).  1775. 

Bor'iiaril.i Groal  Sf.,)(anc.  the  name  of 

a  famous  pass  of  the  IVnnine  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  lead¬ 
ing  over  the  mountains  from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  Savoy. 
In  its  highest  part  it  attains  to  an  elevation  of  S.lSOfeet, 
being  almost  impas.salde  in  winter,  ami  very  dang<*rou3 
in  spring, owing  to  the  avalanches.  Very  near  tlie  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  is  the 
celebrated  hospice  foumieil  by  Bernanl  de  Mentbon, 
and  occupied  by  bretliri'ii  of  the  order  of  St  Augusime, 
who.so  especial  <Inty  it  is  to  assist  ami  relieve  travellers 
cro8.sinjf  the  mountain  In  st-arebing  for  travellers  who 
have  lost  their  way,  or  been  buried  in  the  snow,  they  avail 


Fig.  345.  —  convent  of  the  great  st.  Bernard. 

themselves  of  a  ))ecnli!\r  breed  of  dogs  of  extraordinary 
size  and  sagmity.  'Hu-  bretbreii  have  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  the  arduous  duties  imposed  niton  tlnmuand  have 
re.scued  liundreds  of  travellers  from  a  premature  deatli. 
The  hospice  is  a  massive  .stone  building;  it  possesses 
Sfune.  but  not  much,  imb  iieiident  property,  and  is  prin¬ 
cipally  «lepemlent  on  collections  made  in  the  Swiss  can¬ 
tons  and  other  States,  and  ou  donation'*  from  the  richer 
class  of  traveller-s.  In  ISdO.  when  the  road  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  it  has  since  been  made,  Napoleon  led 
an  aniiy  of  30,000  men,  wdtb  its  artillery  ami  cavalry, 
into  Italy  by  this  pass.  The  railway  at  present  extends 
to  .Martigny,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and 
on  the  Italian  side  to  Biella,  so  that  the  mountain  is 
easily  croKse<i. 

Bor'nar<l,  (Uttle  St..)  a  mountain  of  SAvitzerlnnd, 
one  of  the  range  called  tlie  Graian  (or  Grecian)  .\lp8, 
lying  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  10  ni.  S.  of 
Mont  Blanc.  This  mountain  187.076  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  has  an  establishment  conducted  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  one  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  only  much 
smaller  in  its  details. 

Bernard,  {hair'nar,)  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was 

born  of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy,  in  1091.  He  Avas 
careftillv  trained  by  pious  parents,  and  sent  to  stmly  at 
the  university  of  Paris.  At  the  age  of  *2:1  he  entered  the 
nn'eiitly  founded  momistcry  of  Citeaux.  accompanied  by 
bis  brothers  and  above  twenty  of  bis  companions.  He 
ob-^erved  the  strictest  rules  of  the  order,  and  so  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  ability  and  ae<|uirement8  that  be 
was  ch»»8en  to  lead  the  coUmy  to  Clairvaux,  and  was 
made  abbot  of  the  new  bouse:  an  office  which  he  filled 
till  his  death  His  fame  attracted  a  great  number  of 

novices  many  of  whom  became  emimuit  men  Among 

them  was  Pope  Engeiiius  III.,  six  canhnals,  and  many 
bishops.  In  1128  be  prepared  the  status  for  the  order 
of  Knights  Templars.  Popes  and  princes  drsirrd  bis 
support,  and  submitted  their  diftVreiices  to  his  arbitra¬ 
tion  Bv  bis  influence  Innocent  II.  was  recogn!Z<-d  as 
lawful  Pope;  he  had  a  pnldic  debate  with  Abe  ard  on 
some  doctrines  of  bis  philos«.pb.v,  and  procured  bis  con¬ 
demnation;  conragiMUisly  opposed  the  doctrine  ot  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  the  festival 
institute<l  in  its  honor:  was  founder  of  160  monasteries; 
and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  second  crusade  At 
the  Council  of  Vezelai,  in  1146,  he  spoke  as  if  inspired 
before  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  France,  and  with  his 
own  hand  gave  their  their  crosses.  He  then  preached 
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the  crusade  in  Germany,  pprsmuled  the  Emperor  Conrad 
to  j(dn  it,  ami  ref'ustMl  tlie  coinmantl  wliicli  was  ort'i-recl 
liiiii,  11(8  predictitni  of  success  wiu*  lalsitiiMl.  St.  Bernard 
was  tlie  vehement  advei>ary  of  Arnold  <»r  Bre.M'ia,  and 
j)rocured  his  l»auislunent  fnun  Borne  and  from  Zurich, 
lie  successfully  attacketl  the  doctrines  of  several  so-called 
heretics.  He  steadily  reluscil  the  offers  of  several  arcli- 
hishoprics  and  other  (lijinitie.s,  preferring  to  remain 
aldmt  only.  His  character  and  his  writiiiKs  have  earne<l 
him  the  title  of  “  I/ast  of  the  Kathers.'’  The  p(»wer, 
tenderness,  and  simplicity  of  his  sermons  and  other 
works  liav©  8ecuro<l  the  admiration  of  Prote.staiits  ami 
Catholic.s  alike.  Dante  introtluces  him  in  the  last  cantos 
of  the“  Paradi*se'’  with  pro  Pm  ml  reverence  amhtdmiiiiiK 
love;  and  Luther  .studied  his  writings  w  ith  the  same 
feelings  St  Bernard  died  at  Clairvanx  in  116.3,  and  was 
canonized  in  117-1  Tiie  best  recent  lii<igraphies  of  St. 
Bernard  are,  the  German  by  Neander,  ami  an  English 
one  by  J  C.  Morison. 

Boriiardiii  de  .St.  Pierre.  See  St,  Pierre. 

Iteriiardiiie.H.  {hfr'i/ardins,)  n.pt.  (Eccl.  Jlist.)  An 
order  of  monks  named  after  St.  BernanI,  a  celebrated 
Kranci.scan  friarof  the  14th  century,  by  whom  theorder 
was  reformed,  but  not  founded  Their  origin  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  and  they  ditTer  little  from  the  Cister- 
CUNS.  q.  V 

Ber'nurdin.  St., an  Italian  monk,  n.  at  Massa-Carrara, 
1380,  w'hnse  courage  and  charity  were  cotjspicuons  dur¬ 
ing  the  plague  wliich  ravaged  Siena  in  14n0  In  1404 
lie  entered  the  order  <jf  Fram  iscana,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Holy  Land.  On  his  nunrn  to  Italy  lie  founded  above 
3dd  monasteries  He  was  much  respected  hy  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  ami  his  clotjuence  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect  on  all  cla.s.se.s  in  Italy  D  at  .\<piila,  1444.  He  was 
canonize  1  in  U.'iO.  hi.s  festival  I'eingon  the  20th  of  May. 

Beriiard*t9,  in  X  to  a  township  of  Somerset  co., 

poj».  *2,369. 

Bpr'iiard««taii,  in  a  post-town-liip  of 

Franklin  co.,  luO  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  961. 

Bor'iiardsvll !o.  in  A>w  ./»?»*.?«//,  a  village  of  Mercer 
CO.,  oil  the  Delaware  Riv«-r,  8  in  above  Trenton. 

B?riinu,  (/xr'now,)  a  ti»wn  of  Prussia,  prov.  Branden¬ 
burg,  on  ilie  Panko  15  m  >i.B  of  Berlin,  Man/.  Silk, 
Vflvet.s,  linen,  and  calicoes.  5,.544. 

Bor'iiay,  a  town  of  France,  deji.  Eure,  on  the  Cliaren- 
tonne.  26  in.  W.N.W.  of  E\reux.  Man/.  Woollens,  lin¬ 
ens.  yarns,  paper,  .^c.  ■ .  8.32*2. 

Bern'bnr^'.  a  town  of  Noi  th  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt,  on  the  Saale,  23  m.  S.  of  .Magdeburg.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  some  manufacturer  and  trade,  P»p. 
7,9bl. 

Berne,  or  BERX,f/i^rn,)  the  largest,  geographically  speak¬ 
ing.  oi  the  l.J  ‘  anions  of  bwiizerland,  and  ranking  lus  tlie 
second  in  political  importance,  is  iKuimb  d  on  tlij  N  by 
the  cantons  Aargau  and  Sulothurn  or  Soleuro,  S.  by  the 
Valais.  E.  by  Uri,  liUcerne,  and  Untorwabbui,  and  W.  by 
Freiburg.  Vaml,  ami  the  Jura,  length.  N.W.  to  S.E., 
82  in.;  greatest  breadth,  62  m.  2.562  sq.  m.  Its 

surface  is  generally  mountainous.  intiTsected.  linwever, 
by  fine  and  fertile  valleys,  as  those  of  the  Aar,  H.isli, 
Grindelwald.and  Siminenthal  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Emmen,  S^immon,  Kamler,  and  Thi'd,  the  triimtarles  of 
the  Aar  and  Rhine.  It.s  lakes,  Nenfchatel,  Bienne. 
Thun,  and  Brienz.  are  formed  by  tlie  expansion  of  tlie 
rivers  Thiel  and  Aar.  I^ind  Grain,  liemp,  dairy  pro¬ 
duce.  &c.  ;  ngrlcnlture  itrevailing  only  to  a  partial  ex¬ 
tent.  Man/.  Linens,  wo<ilk*ns.  wire,  woodi-n  t('ys,  ami 
watche.s.  Cap.  B  tiic.  I*>p.  467,141. —  J$.  is  one  of  tlie 
Protestant  canttuis.  and  joined  the  Jj^wiss  Confederation, 
being  the  eighth  canton,  in  13,52. 

Behne,  tlie  chief  city  of  tlie  above  canton,  was.  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Council  of  the  Confederation,  in  1848,  de¬ 
clared  to  be'the  political  capital  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  a  fine,  clean,  well-built  town,  on  the  Aar,  23  m.  S. 
of  Basle,  and  posse.sses  many  fine  public  edifices,  more 
notably,  the  Cdhedral,  erocte<l  1421-1502.  The  nio.st 
remarkable  feature  in  the  townare  theanmles.  running 
in  front  of  the  houses  <iown  both  sides  of  tlie  two  chief 
streets.  Tiie  inhahitanis  are  serious  and  re.served,  and 
proud  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  city.  The  aristocracy, 
or  “  liatricians,”  a-s  the  old  families  are  called,  live  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  otln  r  cbi-sses.  The  town  has  bears  for 
its  arms  ;  and  some  of  th(*se  animals  are  maintained  in 
a  jdace  called  Karpnnrnhfn  (*'  bear's  ditch”),  on  funds 
appropriated  to  that  special  purpose.  Man/.  Watches, 
w'ooden  clocks,  and  toys,  linen,  woollen,  ami  silk  falirics. 
Plr>p.  36,002.  —  li.  was  founded  by  Duke  BerllioI<l  V.  of 
Zahringen,  in  1101  ;  and  w-as  made  a  free  an«l  imperial 
ritv  by  a  charter  fnun  the  Enijieror  Frederick  II.. 
dated  May,  1218. 

BorilO,  in  Mninfi^ntn,  a  post-office  of  Dodge  co. 

BoriiJ*,  in  AVw  Vnrl'.  a  post-townsliip  of  Albany  co.,  22 
ni.  N.  of  the  latter  city  :  p^p.  2,562. 

Berne,  in  Ohio,  a  t'lwnship  of  Athens  co, ;  pop.  1,014. 

— A  post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  pop.  3,056. 

— \  post-office  of  Nolde  co. 

Berne,  in  PennsylvanUi,  a  township  of  Berks  co. ;  pop. 
2,124. 

Bernese',  «.  sing.  and;)L  {Grog.)  A  native,  or  natives, 
of  Bi'rne. 

— r/.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  Reme.  or  its  people. 

Bernliar<l,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  age.  was  horn  in  1604.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  early  distingui.shed  himself.  After  being  en- 
g:iged  in  several  affairs  of  minor  importance,  he  joined 
the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolplm.s,  in  1631,  in  the  w’ar 
against  the  House  of  Austria.  He  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Wiirzburg,  assisted  ar  the  passage  of  Oppenheim,  took 
Mannheim,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Palatinate. 
He  commenced  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  completed  the 
victory  of  Liitzen  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  and  drove 


the  Austrians  fn‘m  Saxony.  He  afterwards  had  a  com¬ 
mand  subordinate  to  .Marshal  I  lorn,  and  w  im  hara^8ed 
by  intrigues.  He  took  U.lti^bon.  wliicli  w;is  8‘a»n  lost, 
and,  with  Horn,  was  defeated  at  Nordlingen,  in  Septeni-' 
ber,  fiction  aftm*  he  accepteil  a  subsidy  from  tlie  king 

of  France,  and  concerted  operations  witii  Kichelieii.  In 
16^18  he  won  the  battle  ol  Ulieinleiil,  and  took  Alt-Brei- 
aach.  I>.  16.'jy 

Berii'hard's  Bay,  in  New  Vorky  a  post-office  of  Os- 

i  wego  CO. 

Beriii,  Fr\ncesco,  {haii-'iie,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  u. 
in  Tuscany,  1490.  He  remodelled  Boiardo's  Orlando  hi- 
nnmoratoy  and  was  tiie  aulhur  of  Hime  Burleschr.  The 
gracefulness  ami  purity  ot  his  diction  have  been  seldom 
equalled:  his  humor,  though  broad,  is  m*t  low;  and 
though  his  tlieme.s  or  allusions  are  often  licentious,  his 
woi  k.-5  display  many  traits  of  moral  feeling,  whicli  would 
do  no  discredit  to  a  belter  age.  D.  1630. 

Beriiior,  Fua.n^oi.s,  {bair'nC-ai,)  a  Freiicli  traveller  and 
j)hyjsician,  whose  account  ot  his  travels  was  Hindi  appre- 
ciateil;  iw  he  visited  countries  before  unknown  to  Fairo- 
peans,  and  threw  considerable  liglit  on  the  state  of  In¬ 
dia  up  to  the  timo  of  Aurungzebo,  at  whose  court  lie  re- 
siiled  twelvo  years,  during  eight  of  wliidi  lie  liehl  the 
appi*intiiicnt  of  physician  to  the  emperor.  .He  was  a 
favorite  of  tin-  emir  Daniidiiiiaiid.  wlio  took  him  tti  Oasli- 
im-re:  ami  on  his  return  to  France,  Bernier  publisned 
his  travels  and  philosoidiical  works.  1).  1688. 

Bernini, (iiov.^NNi  Loi!ENzo,{5ai/wi#'T<i,)callLHl  II  Cara- 
lirre  By  was  ir  iii  Naples,  1598,  and  ol>iaiiK-d  among 
liis  contemporaries  the  reputation  ot  being  liio  modern 
Michael  An^^cdo.  on  account  id’  Ids  success  as  painter.! 
statuary,  and  architect.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  piodiiced 
the  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  marble,  a  masterpiece  of 
grace  ami  execution.  Being  appointed  ardiitect  of  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.,  he  executed  many  wt»rks  in  St.  Peter’s;  hnilt 
the  I'alaco  Barherini  and  the  Campanile  of  St.  I'eter's; 
visite<l  Paris  in  1665,  liis  journey  being  a  irinmplial  pro¬ 
cession;  at  70  executeil  the  monument  of  Alexander 
VII.,  and  ten  years  later  sculptured  the  figure  of  Chri.si 
in  bas-relief  for  Queen  Christina,  continuing  in  the  ind«> 
fatigable  jmr.-'Uit  of  Ids  art,  as  st'ulptor  and  architect, 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1680. 

Bt^r'iiis.  Fran<;ois  Joachim  t>e  Pierre,  Cardinal  de,  a 
French  poet,  patron'zed  by  Mad.  de  Pompadour.  lie 
was  sent  a.s  aml»a.s.sa'Kir  to  Rome,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  B.  1715;  p.  1794, 

Bt^r'iion.  in  Bhnde  Island,  a  village  of  Woonsocket 
townsldji.  Providence  co..  about  12  m.  N.  of  Providence. 

Bc^riioiiilli,  J.acques,  {bair-noo-rel'ey)  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  B.  at  Basle,  1654.  He  was  destineil  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  but  Ids  inclination  led  him  to  the 
study  of  inalheinatics,  which  he  piirhued  privately,  and 
without  any  assistance  but  from  books.  In  1676  lie  set 
out  on  Ids  travels,  and  at  Geneva  devised  a  method  <»f 
teaeldng  a  blind  girl  to  write.  He  wrote  a  treati.se  on 
the  comet,  which  appeared  in  1680,  and  sotui  after  went 
to  Hollaml,  where  hestmlied  tlie  new  philosophy,  lie 
returned  to  Basle  in  1682,  and  rea<l  lectures  on  experi¬ 
mental  pliilo.S‘*phy  and  mechanics.  About  1684,  Leib¬ 
nitz  published,  in  the  Acta  Ernditnruni  at  Leip^i^•, 
some  essays  on  lii.s  new  calcidus  dij/rroitialisy  but  with¬ 
out  discovering  the  method.  Bernouilli,  however,  and 
lii.s  broiher.  discovered  the  secret,  and  were  highly 
praised  by  Leibnitz.  His  works  were  printed  at  Geneva, 
1741.  D.  170.5. 

BERxoriLLi,  Jean,  brother  of  the  above,  and  like  him 
an  eminent  mathematician,  D.  16i)7.  In  1695,  he  wa.s 
appointed  professor  of  inatliematics  at  Groningen,  ami 
on  the  death  of  James  he  returned  to  Basle,  wliere  he 
succeeded  1dm  in  the  professorship  of  inatliematics  In 
1714  he  publislnal  a  treatise  on  the  management  of  ships: 
and  in  1730,  his  memoir  on  the  elliptical  figure  of  the 
))lanet8  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  writings  were  publi.slied  at  Geneva  in  1742.  1).  1748. 

Bernouilli,  Dvniel,  son  of  the  last-named,  and,  like  his 
father  ami  uncle,  highly  skilled  in  mathematics.  Among 
his  works  is  to  be  noted  the  Truitt  de  llydrodinamique., 
the  first  treatise  on  that  «ubjt*ct.  He  was  member  of 
the  academies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
F.R.s.  of  London  ;  B.  1700 ;  D.  1782. — Other  members  of  this 
family  were  also  distinguished  for  their  mathematical 
attainments,  and  it  is  stateil  that  the  list  of  foreign  a,s- 
sociati'sof  the  French  Academy  of  Scimices  constantly 
includeil  the  name  B.  f^oiii  1699  to  179J. 

Bern4>UKe\  v.  See  Burnous. 

BoriiHtacIt,  {bern  .dnt,)  a  town  of  Prn.ssia,  prov.  Silesia, 
reg.  of  Bn-slan,  on  the  Wida,  24  m.  E.  of  Breslau.  Man/. 
C'lotli  and  linen.  Pop.  4,109. 

Boriistorir,  Johann  IIartwio  Ern-t,  Count,  a  cele¬ 
brated  statesman  in  the  service  of  tlie  king  of  Denmark. 

II.  at  Hanover,  1712.  He  was  employed  in  divers  embas¬ 
sies.  ami  afterwards  held  the  office  of  foreign  minister  to 
Frederick  V.  for  about  20  years,  resigning  in  1770.  D. 
1772. 

Bern.storff.  Andreas  Peter.  Count,  nephew  of  the  above, 
and  also  in  tlie  service  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  He 
WMS  appointed  prime  minister  in  !76  h  wlien  he  ceded 
to  Russia  the  Gottor])  jiart  of  Holstein  in  exchange  for 
Ohleiiburg  and  Delnienhorst.  Hh  introduceil  a  ni'W  sys¬ 
tem  ot  finance,  and  iu'ei>an'd  the  abt)lltion  of  villanage 
in  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  B.  1735.  D.  1797. 

Berii'ville,  in  1‘fnmylvauia,  a  village  of  Berks  co., 
on  Tulpehocken  Creek,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Heading; pop.  457 

Boroe,  {b.lCo-e.)^  n.  [Fr.  btrof.;  Gr,  bf.rony  one  of  the 
Oceanidae.]  {Zofd.)  The  Cydippt  pilensy  a  small  marine 
animal  belonging  to  the  class  Acai.epii,®,  q.  v. 

Borquin,  Arnaui.d,  an  elegant  French  writer,  B.  1749. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  L'Ami  dts  Knfans 
(The  Children’s  Friend),  and  other  iiiterosting  works  fur 
children.  D.  1791. 


Bor'ri^,  in  OhiOy  a  township  of  Athenr  co.;  pop.  about 
1 1  l.uoo. 

. ,  B«‘ri'iiMl,  {ber'idy)  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with,  or  having, 
-I  berries. 

f  B<»r'ri<‘ii,  in  J//Vo'^(i?i,nS.W.  co.,  bonlering  on  Indiana 
i  and  Lake  Michigan.  Ar»a,  about  609  s<|  m.  It  is 
Watered  by  Galien,  i’awpuw,  and  St.  Joseph’s  rivers. 
Sor/ace.  Diversified.  Generally  fertile.  Chp.  Ber¬ 

rien.  Pp.  36,104. 

Berrip:n,  or  Berrien  Springs,  a  post-village  and  rap.  of 
above  CO., in  Gnmoko  township,  on  the  St  Josejih’s  River, 
li'Oni.  W.N.W.  of  Lansing,  and  15  from  Lake  Michigan. 
i  The  river  is  passable  for  keel-boats  for  UiO  m.  from  iti 
I  mouth,  pup.  662. 

— A  township  in  thS  above  co.  pop. ;  1,405. 

Bor'rieii,  in  Georgiay  a  S.  county.  AreOy  about  750  eq. 
111.  The  Allapatha  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Little 
River  on  the  W.  Cap  Nashville,  ibp.  4,518. 

— A  village  of  Heard  co  ,  8  in  1\  .S.W.  of  li  anklin. 

B<*rrieii  I'onlro,  a  po-'t-office  of  Die  above  co. 

B<*rrieii  Npriiig>».  i^ee  Berrien. 

Borry,  rVe.)  77.  {Bot.)  Sec  Bacca. 

— A  mound.  See  Barrow. 

— One  of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  a  fisli  —  Travis. 

In  berry.  Iinpri'gnated  with  ova  or  sjiawn. —  Webster. 

— V.  t.  To  bear  or  produce  berries 

— V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  eggs  or  spawn. —  Wtb.der. 

B<*rry,  {bah’'e,)  an  ancient  pro^in(e  of  France,  now 
forming  the  dejiartnients  of  Clierand  liidre,  q  r.  It  gave 
title  at  various  limes  to  French  princes,  theyoungersou 
of  CIiarb-8  X.  being  the  last  who  iield  it. 

i  BorVy ,  C  \roline  Feriun  ande  Louise.  Duohesse  de,  b.  at 
Naples,  179s,  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicil.v.and  was  married  (1 810)  to  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  the  2d  sou  of  Charles  X.  lie  was  assassinated  on  a 
Sunday,  while  handing  the  dnehess  to  a  carriage  as  she 
came  out  of  the  opera-hou-'e.  She  passed  through  a 
variety  of  troubles,  and  in  1830,  alter  the  French  revoUi- 
tiuii,  accompanied  Charles  X.  to  Holyrood  Palace,  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1832.  a  movement  in  La  Vendee  took 
place  in  her  favor,  which  was  speeilil.i  suppressed.  She 
WHS  in  hiding  at  Nanto,  when,  being  betrayed  hy  a  con¬ 
verted  Jew,  she  was  found  in  a  small  hole  behind  a  stove, 
W’here  she  iiad  been  enclosed  for  sixteen  liours,  niid  was 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Blaye.  In  1833  she  was  released, 
having  re-inarried  a  son  ot  the  Prince  ot  Lucchesi-Palli, 
with  whom  she  retired  to  Si«  ily.  D.  1870. 

Borry^  in  BT&coniiin,  a  township  ot  Dane  co.;  pop. 

l, 155. 

Bor'rynian,  in  Illinoisy  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co. ; 
pop.  559. 

Ber'ry^bur$;ll,  in  Penmylvaniay  a  po.st-vjllage  of 

D. iuphin  co.,  39  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Coal  is  plentiful 
here 

Berry's  Ferry,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-olfice  of  Livings¬ 
ton  CO 

Berry's  Fiek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P  0.  of  Butler  co. 

lierry's  in  Maine,  a  P.  0  of  Franklin  co. 

Berry's  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  villagi*  of  Union  co. 

Ber'rysville,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  16 

m.  E.  by  S.  of  Vincennes. 

Ber'rysville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co., 

6  m.  vS.E.  ot  Hillsborough.  Pop.  78. 

Ber  ry  tois,  in  IlhnoiSy  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  about 
39  m.  W.N.W  of  Springfield. 

Berrytomi.  in  Z>daM7u?  e,  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  14  m.  S. 
by  M'.  ot  Di'Ver- 

Ber'ry  ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0  <»f  Carroll  co. 

Berry  ville,  in  h'entuckyySi  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Berry  ville,  in  Mississippiy  a  village  ot  Scott  co.,  40  m. 

E.  by  N.of  Jackson. 

Berry  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Pettis  co. 

Berryviile,  in  VirgiJiia.  a  post-town  and  cap.  of  Clark 
CO  ,  on  Upeipiaii  Creek,  12  in.  E.  of  Winchester,  and  158 
N.  by  W.  ot  Kichmontl.  Pup  580. 

Berryer,  Pierre  Antoine,  (hatr’re-aiy)  the  mostdistin- 
guislied  French  advocate  of  modern  times,  was  b.  in 
Paris,  1790.  His  father,  an  advocate  of  the  Paris  bar. 
confi<letl  him  to  the  care  of  the  Oraturiens  of  Juilly. 
where  he  proved  a  turbulent  and  indolent  pupil,  at  the 
same  time  showing  snfiicient  intelligence  and  piety  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  teachers.  It  was  his  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  priest;  hut  yielding  to  Die  wishes  of  his  tatlier, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  greatest  ardor. 
Earnestly  attached  to  tlie  cause  of  Legitimacy,  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  1814.  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  law 
students  of  Rennes,  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  mounted 
tlie  white  cockade.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  the  prefect 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  auth<»r,  who  fortunately  es¬ 
caped  to  Nantes.  B  was  one  of  tiie  royal  volunteers, 
Avho  took  arms  during  the  Hundred  Days,  to  support 
Die  ancient  dynasty,  and  to  avert  the  mischief  of  a 
second  invasion.  At  the  Restoration  he  exerted  himself 
energetically  to  moderate  the  spiritof  Bourbon  rule,  and 
defended  Marshal  Ney.  He  always  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  reaction.  Even  in  defending  the  cause  of 
the  royali.sts,  he  professed  the  maxims  of  a  wise  liberty, 
and  protested  again.st  every  attempt  at  corruption  and 
vengeance.  His  pleadings  for  Lamennais  in  1833,  for 
Ainlrey  de  Puyravean  nrnl  Voyer  D’Argenson  in  1834, 
and  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  1840,  breathe  the  same 
spirit  of  frankness  and  lilieralitv.  B.  entered  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  for  the  dep.  of  the  Haute  Loire  in  1830, 
and  was  the  brilliant  organ,  but  not  the  passive  instru¬ 
ment,  of  his  party.  After  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  he 
remained  in  France  to  w'atcii  over  tlie  interests  of  the 
dyria.sty.  To  prove  liis  fidelity  to  his  party,  he  pai<l  a 
visit  Charles  X.,  at  Goritz,  in  1836,  and  another  to  the 
Count  deChaml)ord,  in  London.  In  tiie  republican  as¬ 
semblies  whicli  followed  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  B. 
confined  himsell  chiefly  to  c|ue8tions  of  finance  and  ad- 
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ministration  T'aithfnl  to  theprinci{)]es  of  parlianK^.ntafy 
rule,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  reunion  of  the  lOtii 
arrondisseini-nt.wliere  the  National  Assembly  proclaimed 
the  fall  of  the  President.  Since  the  coup  d'Ctnt^  he  took 
no  part  in  politics,  except  by  his  participation  in  the 
attempts  for  a  fusion  of  the  lw(j  branches  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  In  Feb.,  1862.  B.  was  (decte»i  a  member  of  tlie 


French  Academy,  and  hi.s  inanp;ural  speech  contained 
some  allusions  to  the deijradatioji  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  was  on  that  account  obn«>xious  to  the  "government 
of  Na[)oleon  III..  wh(»  ordered  its  suppression  In  less 
than  24  hours,  however,  the  interdi<  t  was  remnve<l.  In 
tlie  mhist  of  taditical  agitations,  still  nuintaiiieil  his 
position  as  the  first  advocate  at  the  French  bar.  The 
more  recent  displays  of  Ins  forensic  talents  were  in  I85S, 
when  he  defended  the  Count  <le  Montalembert,  and  in 
1860-61,  in  the  cjiae  of  Patterson  i\-i.  Bonaparte.  In 
conjunction  with  Thiers,  and  otlier  memhers  «)f  the 
monarchical  party,  B.  d'derniiiied,  in  186;1,  to  offer  him¬ 
self  as  a  cumlidate  for  tin*  fVjrps  Lcgidnti/,  a  st<-p  vvliich 
necessitated  his  acknowledging  the  govrrnment  <4'  the- 
emperor,  and  taking  the  oati>  of  allegiance.  He  was 
elected,  and  by  his  firm  attitude  in  behalf  of  moderate 
progress,  and  .some  brilliant  spfcimens  of  oratory,  made 
his  influence,  ami  that  of  his  small  though  growing 
party,  sensibly  felt  at  the  Tuileries  and  throughout  tlio 
nation.  In  1864.  while  on  a  visit  t(»  L-inl  Bnmgham,  B. 
was  entertained  at  a  bampiet  givim  in  hU  honor  hy  tlie 
English  bar,  in  the  liall  of  the  Midille  T'‘mj>le,  Lomlon. 
B  was  the  apostle  of  free  education  in  France,  and  was 
e.steemed,  in  Paris,  more  than  a  prince,  minister  of  state, 
or  marshal  of  France,  From  the  palace  <if  tlie  Tuileries 
to  the  Workshop  of  the  artisan  —  ev'-rywhero,  and  in 
every  station  of  life,  his  admirers  were  numbered  hy 
myriads.  His  eloquence  was  so  complete  that  he  became 
the  popular  advocate  of  au  unpopular  cause.  Separated 
in  everything  else,  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.CJer- 
main,  and  the  counting-lKUises  of  the  Fuuhniirg  St.  An¬ 
toine,  were  united  to  listen  to  and  applaud  this  great 
orator.  B.  Nov.  29,  R68. 

Bers,  n.  A  sort  of  ele»-tuarv,  composed  of  pepper,  seed 
of  the  white  hyoscyamus.  t>pium,  euphorluum,  saffrou, 
Ac.  The  Egyptian:^  used  it  as  an  excitant. 

Bersa^^^lieri,  {bn-'niil-ffair'i,)  u.  pi.  [It.]  A  corps  of 
riflemen  or  sliarp.sliooters.  introduced  into  the  Sardinian 
army  by  General  Della  Marmora,  about  the  year  lSi9. 
They  took  part  in  the  Uussian  war,  and  a-ssisted  at  the 
battle  of  tlie  Tchernaya,  Idtii  Aiig.,  1S.55.  Tliey  were 
also  employed  in  the  Italian  wars  of  1859  and  *60.  They 
number  17,908  men. 

B^r'set*ker„  n.  {Scandinavian  M'/th.)  A  redoubtable 
hero,  the  grandson  of  the  eight-handed  Starkader 
and  the  beautiful  A1  fliilde.  He  despis'-d  mai!  and  h(d- 
met,  and.  contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  went 
always  into  battle  unliarnes.sed,  his  fur}' serving  him  in¬ 
stead  of  defensive  armf)r.  By  the  daughter  of  King 
Swafurlam,  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle,  he  had  twelve 
sons,  who  inherited  the  name  of  B.,  along  with  his  war¬ 
like  spirit. —  Ch.  Encyc. 

Berth,  n.  [See  Birth.]  {Naut.')  A  station  in  which  a 
ship  rides  at  anchor;  convenient  sea-room  to  moor  a 
ship. — A  sleeping-room  in  a  sliip  for  officers,  passengers, 
or  crew. 

—Office;  situation;  employment;  as,  “Ho  has  a  good 
lerfhJ' —  Totten. 

A  wide  berth.  (JVaut.)  To  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  or  from  anotlier  vesstd  ;  as,  “  to  give  it  a  wideherlh.'''' 

—11.  a.  To  give  or  find  anchorage-ground,  or  a  discharging 
station  for  a  ship;  as,  .she  was  berthed  in  the  East  India 
Docks.  —  To  alb  it  to  each  seaman  a  place  for  his  ham¬ 
mock;  as,  to  berth  a  ship's  company. 

Ber'thn,  the  name  of  several  famous  women  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  half  historical,  half  fatmlons,  (see  Bercmta.) 
St.  Berths,  whose  day  is  kept  on  the  4th  July,  was  the 
beautiful  and  piou.s  daughter  of  Ciiaribert,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who,  having  married  (56o  a.  n.)  iEthelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  became  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In 
the  romances  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  there  figures  a 
Berths,  called  also  Berthrada  with  the  Big  lo>ot.  us  tlmj 
daughter  of  Count  Charibert  of  Luon,  wife  of  Pepin  the 
Little,  and  motlier  of  Cinirlemagne  In  the  romances  of 
tbe  Hound  Table,  again,  Bertha  is  the  name  of  a  sister  | 


of  Charlemagne,  who  makes  Milo  d’Anglesis  the  father] 
of  Roland.  Better  known  is  Berth.a,  daughter  of  Biirk-j 
hard,  Duke  of  the  Allemanui,  and  wife  of  Rudolf  11., 
kii^of  Burgmuly  beyoml  Jura,  who,  after  Rudolf’s  death  I 
(987),  acted  as  regent  for  her  infant  s«tn,  Konrad;  shci 
alterwards  married  Hugo,  king  of  Italy;  and  died  to-| 
wards  the  close  of  the  10th  century.  This  queen  had  the  [ 
cliaracter  of  heingan  excellent  housekeeper,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  seals  and  other  muminients  of  the  time  as  sit¬ 
ting  on  her  throne  spinning — Ch.  Encyc! . 

Bcrtliior,  Alexandke,  (bair'te~ai^  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chate!  and  Wagram,  u.  at  Versailles,  175^8.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  a  coiniuissioii  in  a  regiment  of  Dragoons,  he 
served  in  tlie  American  revolutionary  war,  in  which  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation.  During  the  French 
Revolution  he  became  commandant  ot  the  national 
guard  at  Versailles,  and  in  this  situation  he  exerted 
himselt  to  clieck  the  t-xce.sses  of  tin*  populace.  During 
the  reign  of  terror  he  servetl  uiuler  La  Fayette,  and 
afterwards  under  Bonaparte,  in  his  fir>t  Italian  cam- 
juiign.  Ftom  tliis  time  he  aceompaiiied  Napoleon  in 
all  his  campaigns  as  chief  of  staff;  tor  whicli  posi¬ 
tion  he  Wfus  eminently  fitted,  though  as  a  general 
his  talents  ivere  not  above  mediocrity.  In  1803  he 
marrieil  a  Bavarian  princess.  In  ISud  he  was  created  a 
marshal  of  tlie  ejupire,  grand  huntsman  of  the  empire, 
and  chief  of  tlie  first  cohort  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1806  he  became  Prince  of  Neulchatel,  and  in  1809  Prince 
of  Wagram.  In  iHiO  lie  ufficiateii  as  Napoleon's  proxy 
in  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa.  On  tlie  restoration  oV 
Jiouis  XVlll.  lie  accepteil  the  sitiiatiim  of  captain  of  one 
of  the  Companies  of  the  gardes-dn-corps.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Napoleon  he  retired  to  Bamberg,  where,  on  the 
20th  oi  .March,  1815,  he  died  by  falling  from  a  window, 
from  which  he  was  surveying  the  entrance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  into  tlie  town.  His  death  is  enveloped  in 
mystery,  as  it  ha.s  been  asserted  by  some  that  he  was 
tiirown  from  the  window  by  force,  tli'Uigh  it  do(‘S  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  sufficient  authority  for  that 
supposition. 

Borlliier,  a  N.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Are.n^  9.500  sq  ni.  It  is  watered  hy  the 
Assumption  and  <ither  smaller  rivers.  Lake  Maskiii- 
onge  is  in  the  N  E.  part  of  the  co.  Prod.  Flax,  oats, 
and  tobai-co.  Cop.  Bertliier-en-Hanf.  Pop.  19,804. 

B<‘rlliior-en-BaM,  or  Bei.leohisse  de  Berthier,  a 
p<i.‘<t-viU.  of  I  rov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Bollechasse,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  24  m.  S.W,  of  Quebec. 

Bcrl li II t .  a  iiost-vill.  of  iimv.  of  Quebec, 
CO.  Berthier.  on  tlie  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  abt.’ 
55  in,  N.E  of  Montreal 

Bertliollot,  Claude  Loui^,  {hair'Vd-at.)  Count,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  chemists  of  his  age,  was  u.  in  Savoy, 
174H.  and  studied  medicine  at  Turin,  llo  afterwards 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  iutiniati*  w-itii  Lavoi¬ 
sier,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  made  a  profe^so^  at  tlie  normal  sclmol.  lie  accom¬ 
panied  Napoleon  to  Egypt :  and,  during  Iho  Empire,  was 
made  a  senator  ami  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor : 
hilt  he  was  one  of  the  firf>l  to  liesert  his  p.itron,  when 
liis  fortunes  were  on  the  decline;  ami  ho  receiveeV  the 
title  of  Count  from  Louis  XVIIT.  Ili.s  principal  work 
IS  Easai  de  Stnfique  Ch>miqne.^  1803:  hut  he  wrote  many 
other  valuable  essays,  ami  also  ha<l  a  large  share  in  the 
reformation  of  chemical  nomenclature.  D.  1822. 

Berttiolle'tia,  n.  A  geiiu.s  of  plants,  order 

Lecythidai'cfV;  so  named  in  honor  of  Berth'>llet, 7.  r.  The 
only  species  known  i.s  B.  erce.ha.  vt.  tree  109  to  120  leet 
high,  forming  large  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko. 
Its  stem  iba'S  not  branch  till  near  llio  toji,  whence  its 
boughs  hang  down  in  agraeeful  manner.  Its  leaves  are 
undivided,  arranged  alternately  upon  the  branches, 
about  two  feet  long,  ami  five  or  six  inches  wide,  of  a 
brilliant  green.  Its  fiowi^rs  are  yellowisii-white,  with  a 
calyx  having  a  dt^ci*luous  border,  divided  into  two  pieces, 
a  corolla  of  six  unequal  }>etaU  joined  together  at  the 
base,  ami  a  very  great  number  of  white  stamens  joined 
into  a  thick  llcNliy  ring.  The  fruit,  cliiefly  known  in  the 
tnuie  as  Brazil-nut,  also  under  tlie  name  of  Castniiha. 
Jaina,  Paranut,  Almendron,  &c.,  is  a  sjdierical  case,  as 
big  as  a  luaii's  head, 
witli  fonrcells,  in  eai  h 
of  which  are  six  or 
eight  nuts;  its  shell  is 
rugged  and  furrowed, 
and  covered  with  a 
riml  of  a  green  color. 

The  nuts  are  iivegn- 
larly  triangular  bod¬ 
ies,  having  a  hard 
shell,  which  is  very 
much  wrinkled,  and 
which  is  fixed  toacim- 
tral  placenta  hy  their 
lower  end;  their  seed 
is  a  firm  almond,  of 
a  pure  white  color, 
yielding  a  quantity  of 
oil  well  suited  for  lamps;  hut  the  kernels  are  chiefly  ex¬ 
ported  as  articles  of  fiod.  They  are  delicious  wh(?n  quite 
fresh,  but  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid. 

Bert'lioticl^  or  Bergdorf.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant. 
Berne,  on  the  Eminen.  13  m.  N.E  of  Berne.  In  the 
castle  here,  Pestalozzi  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his  ednea- 
tion.-il  system.  B  is  the  depot  for  the  celebrated  Em- 
menthal  cheese.  P>p.  4,675. 

Bor'fie,  in  S.  Carolina,  aN  E.  co.,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Albemarle  Sound;  bounded  E.  by  theCliowan,  and  S. 
by  the  Ro.anoke  River,  and  drained  by  Cashie  River; 
area,  about  909  sq.  m. ;  surface  nearly  level ;  soil  fertile ; 
cap.  Windsor.  I’op.  12,950. 


Bcrtltio'rOy  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Forli,  7  m. 
S.E.  of  the  latter  town,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to 
Ancona.  K.xcellent  wines  are  produced  in  its  environs. 
Pffp.  6,615. 

Ber'train,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  18  m. 
S.W.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  827. 

BortriiiKl,  IIk.nri,  C  iUNT,  {hh'-iron',)  a  distinguished 
Frencli  general,  and  the  companion  in  exile  of  Naimleon 

l. ,  B.  1770.  He  would  have  earned  a  bright  name  on  tlie 
page  of  hi.story  merely  by  his  military  achieveinents 
<lunng  tlie  wars  of  tlie  first  empire,  were  not  those 
a<  hievements  cast  compurativcly  into  the  sliade  hy  the 
Hteudfast  fidelity  with  which  he  clung  to  Napoleon  — 
aiding  that  great  soldier  to  gain  some  of  his  mom  splen¬ 
did  victories,  covering  him  when  in  retreat  and  peril,  as 
alter  tlie  murderou.s  affair  of  Ilanuu:  lolluwing  him  in 
his  exile  to  Elba,  returning  with  liiiii  to  share  all  the 
perils  of  Waterloo,  and,  finally,  the  long  martyrdom  of  St. 
Helena.  After  the  death  oi’  Napoleon,  B  returned  to 
France,  ami  was  wi.sely  restoreil  to  all  his  dignities  hy 
Louis  XVIII.  In  I83n,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  tt>ok  jiart,  in  1840,  in  tlie 
expedition  which  brouglit  back  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
to  France.  D.  1844. 

Bortraii(|,«lii  Oiioseliii.  See  Duguesclin. 

Bortran<r,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Berrien  co.,  on  St  Josepli’s  River,  14  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Berrien  Pop.  \  ..522. 

Bertraiiil^  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Mississijipi  co.,  18 

m.  S  W,  of  Cairo. 

Bertrand  Prairie,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of 
Winn  parisli. 

Ber'tying:.  n.  {Nant.)  The  rising  up  of  a  ship’s  sides. 

Bervic,  Charlhs  Cleme.vt  BvlvaV,  (/>uf/m*,)  a  French 
engraver,  B  at  Paris.  1756.  Ilis  best  engravings  are: 
The  Laoraon;  Educatinn  tif  Achille.s ;  Hapt  of  Dejayrira  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  full-length  engraving  of  Loni.s  XVI. 
from  the  picture  by  Callet,  one  of  the  finest  woi  ks  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  D.  1822. 

Ber'ville,  in  Michigityy,  a  post-office  of  St  Clair  co. 

Ber'n'iek^  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of,  {her'rit:,)  b.  1670, 
was  a  natural  son  of  Janies  II.,  king  of  England,  and 
Arabella  Churchill,  sist«*r  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Cliarles,  Duke  of 
Lnrraine,  in  Hungary,  and  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Buda,  and  tiie  battle  of  M»diacz.  He  was  created  Duke 
of  B'Twick  in  1687;  accompanied  James  II.  to  France, 
at  the  Revolution, ser\ ed  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  b<*came  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  in  the  French  army,  was  naturalized  in  franco,  after¬ 
wards  conimandejl  in  Spain,  and  hy  the  victory  of  Al¬ 
manza  securi'd  the  throne  to  Philip  V.  He  especially 
distingui^hed  himself  by  the  defence  of  Provence  and 
Daupiiiuy  in  1709,  against  tlie  superior  forces  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  whieh  lias  always  been  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  strategic  skill.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philips- 
hiirg.  in  1734.  He  hdt  lueinuirs  of  his  own  life. 

Ber  wick,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  having 
N.  an<l  N.E.  Haddingtonshire  and  the  German  Ocean, 
S.E.,  S.,  and  W.  the  English  border,  and  the  counties  of 
Koxhurgh  and  Edinliurgh.  .4 rea,  302,951  acres.  Fann¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  here  in  the  most  prosperous  and  im¬ 
proved  manner;  agriculture  monopolizing  the  entire 
industry  of  this  wf-altliy  county.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Tweed,  and  other  rivers.  Cap.  Greenlaw.  P»p.  36,474. 

Bcr'wick-uiioii*Tu'eC(l.  a  fiirtified  town  and  sea- 
pm  t  of  Great  Britain,  situated  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  belonging  to  neither.  —  forming,  as  it  is 
cal  led,  the  “  town  and  county  of  Berwick-upoii-Twi'ed.”  — 
lies  on  the  N.  hank  of  tlie  Tweetl.  47  m.  E.S.E.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  is  a  fine,  well-built,  and  ancient  town,  pos¬ 
sessing  an  extensive  commerce,  and  niucli  engaged  in 
tlie  fisheries.  B.  was  for  centuries  an  object  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  English  and  tiie  Scots,  each  people  by 
turns  occupying  and  possessing  it.  until  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Englisli  throne.  Pop.  14,591. 

Bcr'wiok,  in  Illinois,  n  iiost-village  and  township  of 
Warren  co., about  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Galesburg.  }*op.  about 
1,250. 

Bcr'wiok,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  St.  Mary’s  parish, 
on  tlie  W.  bunk  of  the  Atcliafalaya.  80  m.  VV.  by  S.  of 
New  Orleans. 

Bcr'wiok,  in  Maine,  a  townsliip  of  York  co. ;  pop.  about 

2.6(10. 

Bcr'wiok,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
Scioto  River,  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  Marion. 

— A  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  9  m  S.W.  of  Tiffin. 

Bcr'wiok,  in  l^nnsylvania.  a  township  of  Adams  co. ; 
pap.  .507. 

— A  post-horough  of  Briar  Creek  township,  Columbia  co., 
on  the  N- branch  of  theSusquehantialliver,  95  III  N.N.E. 
of  Harrisburg.  Iron  and  coal  ori-s  are  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  923. 

— A  village  in  the  above  towmsliip,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Abbots  Town,  7.  v. 

Bcr'yl,  n.  [Gr.  berylhon;  Lat.  heryllus;  probably  from 
0-  Heb.5a7?«?‘,  to  bo  jiure,  clear,  bright.]  {Mm.)  A  variety 
of  eiyieraH.  q.  v.,  both  being  double  silicates  of  aluminu 
and  glncina,  and  differing  only  in  their  coloring-matter, 
which  is  oxide  of  iron  in  tlie  B.,  and  oxide  of  chromium 
in  the  emerald.  It  i.s  a  precioii.s  stone,  sometimes  yellow¬ 
ish,  occasionally  almost  colorless,  but  more  often  of  a 
greenish-blue  tinge,  and  then  called  also  Aquamarina. 
From  its  lovely  color  and  great  liardness.  B.  is  mu<-h 
valued  as  a  jewel,  although  not  so  much  as  the  emerald. 
Its  finest  crystals  come  from  Brazil  and  Siberia.  —  Tbe 
opaque  or  common  B.  is  greenish  or  yellowish  white, 
and  is  found  in  N.  America,  in  prisms  4  feet  long,  iheir 
planes  being  5  inches  in  breadth.  —  D.  occurs  chiefly  in 
veins  that  traverse  granite  or  gneiss,  or  is  imbedded  in 
granite. 
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Ber'yllin^,  a.  Like  a  beryl;  of  a  light  or  bluish  green. 

Beryriiiiin,  SeeGLUCiNUM. 

fic^rze'lia,  iu  Gporgia^Vi  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
20  m.  \\\  of  Augusta. 

Berzeliim,  Johann  Jakob,  Bvron,  (/>€v-2«7€-u.f.)  one  of 
the  greatest  chemists  of  modern  times,  b.  1779,  in  0»t- 
gothluitd,  Swe^len,  where  his  father  kepta  village-school. 
After  graduating  at  Upsal,  in  1H04,  he  repaired  to  ^to<•k- 
holm,  wliere  he  became  an  assistant  to  Sparrmann,  who 
had  aceompaniHi  Captain  Cook  in  one  of  his  v<»yages 
around  the  world;  a»id  at  his  death,  in  1800.  he  succeeded 
him  iu  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  which  he  continued  to 
fill  for  forty-two  years.  His  patiiuit  labors  and  ingenious 
investigations  have  done  more  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
organic  chemistry  than  those  of  any  other  chemist.  To 
him  pre-eminently  belongs  the  honor  of  applying  the 
great  principles  which  had  been  establishe'l  by  Dalton. 
Davy,  Gay-Lussac,  ami  himself,  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  which  regulate  tlie  combinati<ms 
forming  the  structuresof  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  of  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  discoveries 
of  Mulder,  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  others.  To  him,  chemistry 
is  indebted  for  the  <liscovery  of  several  new  elementary 
bodies,  more  especially  selenium,  morium.  and  cerium; 
and  to  his  .skill  as  a  mflnipuialor  may  be  traced  many 
of  the  analytical  processes  at  j)resent  in  use.  All  the 
scientific  sficieties  (d’  lije  world  contended  for  the  honor 
of  enrolling  his  name  among  tlicir  memljers.  D.  1848. 

Bosaiiyoil  {hai-sang'sawnr/^)  a  town  of  France,  cap. 
of  the  dep.  Doubs,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  45  m. 
E.of  Dijtm.  The  town  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Franceon  tliesideol  Switzerland. 
B.  is  generally  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  eluoiny.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbislmpric.  Watcli- 
making  is  the  most  imporUint  branch  of  industry.  In 
1875  B.  turned  out  -119,981,  and  in  I876,  455,968  watclics. 
B.  is  very  ancient.  It  was  laid  waste  by  Attila,  and 
has  since  undergone  many  vicissitmles.  It  came,  along 
with  Francbe  Comte,  into  the  possession  of  Trance  in 
1674.  Pop,  (1876}  54,404. 

Besayle',  n.  [Nor.  h'r.  besagU;  W.  Fr.  bisaieid.  —  See 
AvLB.j  A  great-grandfather. — (Eng.  Liuv.)  A  writ,  now 
abolished,  whicli  l.«y  where  a  great-grandfather  died, 
seized  of  land,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  a  stranger 
abated  or  entered  and  kept  the  heir  out. 

Iloscra  wT,  V.  a.  To  si-rawl  or  scribble  over,  (o.) 

Be.scroen'',  v.a.  To  cover  with  a  screen;  to  shelter: 
to  conceal. 

“  What  man  art  thou.  that,  thus  in  night, 

So  stumbleston  my  counsel."  —  Shaks. 

Boscpib'ble,  r.  a.  [be  and  scribble.]  To  scribble  over. 

Beseech',  r.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  besought.)  [A.S.  he,  and 
secan,  to  seek.]  To  seek  from  ;  to  ask  or  pray  with  ur¬ 
gency  ;  to  entreat;  to  implore. 

“  I.  In  the  anauish  of  my  heart,  heteech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul.'  —  Addison- 

■—To  beg;  to  petition;  tos<dicit;  to  ask. 

“Before  I  come  to  them,  I  beseech  your  patience." —  Bishop  Sprat. 

Beseecli'er.  n.  A  person  wlio  beseeches. 

Beseeeh'iiig'ly,  aUv.  In  a  beseeching  manner. 

B  eseecli'iueilt,  n.  Actof  earnestly  entreating  or  be- 1 
seeching. 

Beseem',  v.  a.  [fler.  ziemm,  geziemen,  to  be  suited,  to 
behoove;  Swed.  and  Goth,  .s-iima,  to  become.]  To  be¬ 
come;  to  be  fit;  to  be  fitting  for;  to  be  worthy  of,  or 
decent  for. 

*•  What  form  of  speech,  or  behaviour,  heseemeth  us  in  our  prayers 
to  Almighty  God  7  " —  Hooker. 

Beseeiii'in^,  u.  Fitness;  handsomeness. 

— a.  Appropriate;  fit;  handsome. 

“  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  brave  beseeming  oruaraeni.s.” — Shnks. 

Besoeni'iiig'ty*  In  a  beseeming  manner. 

BoHeemin^'ncss,  n.  Act  or  quality  of  being  be¬ 
seeming. 

Besooin'ly,  a.  Suitable;  becoming;  fit;  orflorly. 

Beset',  v.a.  (prH.  and  /)/).  beset.)  [A..^.hesettan  —  he 
fur  5//,  and  seitan,  to  set  or  place.]  To  set  upon ;  to  sur¬ 
round. 

— To  blockade,  besiege,  waylay,  hem  in. 

“  And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  h^set. 

For  daring  single  to  be  just.  '—  .Milton. 

— To  entangle  ;  to  embarra.ss;  to  perplex ;  to  press  on  all 
sides,  without  any  means  of  escape. 

“  Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  ’re  beset  with  thieves.’  —  Shahs. 

Boset'inent,  ?*.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  be¬ 
set.  (R.) 

Beset'fing',  r.  a.  Surrounding;  besieging:  waylaying: 
entangling,  without  probable  means  of  escape;  pressing 
upon;  as,  a  besetting  foible. 

Beslirow'.  v.  a.  To  wish  a  curse  to. 

"  Nay.  quoth  the  C'>clc.  but  I  beshrew  os  both. 

If  1  believe  a  saiut  upou  bis  oath. '  —  Dryden. 

Bestiroucl'e^l,  a.  Shrouded:  covered  with  a  shroud. 

Besiiide'.  Besules',  prep.  By  or  at  the  side  of;  near. 

“  The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  bumau  door."  —  Wordsworth. 

— Out  of  the  straight  course  or  order;  out  of;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this  specula¬ 
tion.”  —  Locke. 

— Over  and  above;  distinct  from.  (Generally  written  6e- 
sides.) 

**  Doubtle.ss.  in  man  there  is  a  nature  found. 

Beside  the  senses,  and  above  them  far.”  —  Davies. 

— By  the  side  of;  placed  at  the  side  of;  in  addition 
to;  moreover;  over  and  above;  exce]»t;  not  included  in 
the  number. 

“  Besides,  you  know  not.  while  you  here  attend.  I 

Tb'  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend.”  —Dryden.  \ 


Bosieg*!*',,  r.  a.  To  lay  siege  to ;  to  surround  with  armed 
forces;  to  beset;  t(»  invest;  to  hem  in. 

'•  The  queen  . .  .  intends  here  to  besiege  you  iu  your  castle  "  Shake. 

Besio;;’e'meiit,  n.  State  of  being  besieged. 

Bc‘Si<.‘;^:or,  (be-stjur,)  n.  Due  wlio  lays  siege  to;  one 
employed  in  a  siege 

“  There  is  hardly  a  town  taken,  in  the  common  forms,  where 
the  besiegers  have  not  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  —  Swift. 

Besies:'iii;ffly,  adv.  In  a  besieging  manner. 

Be^lnb'ber,  v.  a.  Same  us  Beslaver. 

Beslu%’'er,  v.a.  To  defile  or  cover  with  slaver;  to  be- 
elabber. 

Boslob'bor,  Besliib'ber«  v.  a.  [he  and  slobber^ 
slubber.]  To  soil,  <laub,  or  smear  with  spittle  or  saliva. 
(Used  in  a  vulgar  sense.) 

Besmear',  r.  a.  To  smear  over ,  to  bedaub ;  to  coat  or 
<»verspread  with  anything  greiiay,  adhesive,  or  dirty  ;  to 
soil. 

“  Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  all  besmear  d.  '  —  Dryden. 

Besiiiear'er,  n.  One  who  besmears. 

Besiiioke  •  r.  a.  [be  and  smoke.]  To  foul  with  smoke.  — 
Tt)  harden  or  dry  in  smoke.  —  Johnson. 

BeiSiiiut',  V.  a.  [A.  i‘>.bejfingtan.]  To  blacken  or  befoul 
with  soot. 

Besiiow'«  r.  a.  To  cover  with  snow;  to  make  white 
as  with  snow. 

BeKiiufr,  V.  a.  To  render  unclenn  by  snuff-taking.  I 

Be^Oiil.  (be'zoin,)n.  [A. 8,  besm,  besma,  pi.  besina7i^  rods, 
twigs;  0.  Get*,  besamo ;  Ger.  be.^en.]  A  bundle  or  brush 
of  twigs  or  rnshe.s  bound  together  for  sweeping;  a  broom. 
“  A  proud  youug  fellow  came  to  him  for  a  besom  upon  trust." 

.^acon, 

— r.  a.  To  sweep  or  brush,  as  with  a  besom. 

Be'^Oiner,  n.  A  person  who  uses  a  besom. 

Be^iOrt,  v.a.  [6enudiorL]  To  suit ;  to  fit;  to  become. 

“  Such  men  a*  may  besort  your  age. 

And  kuuw  tbemselvud  aud  you  '  —  Shaks. 

Besot',  V.  a.  To  make  sottish ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  stupefy  ; 
to  make  dull  or  senseless. 

“  Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes. 

That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes.'  —  Hudihrat. 

— To  make;  to  doat  on.  (r.) 

'■  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  —  Shaks. 

Bosof'loclly,  adv.  In  a  foolish  or  besotted  manner. 

Besot'toclness,  n.  Infatimtion  ;  foolislmess. 

Besot'tln^'ly,  adv.  In  an  infatuated  or  besotted 
manner. 

Besoujrhf',  p;>.  of  Beseech,  q  tt. 

Be«i|>ailg'le,  (be-spang'glj)  v.a.  To  adorn  with  span¬ 
gles:  to  dot  or  sprinkle  with  something  brilliant  or 
shining. 

*•  Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 

The  heav'us  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light.”  —  Pope. 

Bospat'ter,  V.  a.  To  spatter  over;  to  soil  with  mud, 
tilth.  &c. 

*■  Hi.’?  weapons  are  the  same  which  women  and  children  use:  a 
pin  to  scrutcu,  aud  a  squirt  to  bespatter.'  —  Swift. 

— To  asperse  with  calumny  or  reproach. 

“  Fair  Britain,  in  the  monarch  blest 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter."  —  Swift. 

Bespawi',  u,  a.  [6e  and  To  daub  or  soil  with 

spittle. 

Bespeak',  v.a.  (  mp.  bespoke;  pp. bespoke,  bespoken.) 
To  speak,  utter,  show,  or  declare;  to  address. 

“  At  length  with  indignation  thus  he  broke 
Uii  awful  silence,  aud  the  powers  bespoke."  —  Dryden. 

— To  speak  for,  order,  or  engage  beforehand. 

“  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak.'  —  Shaks. 

— To  indicate  or  sliow  beforeliand;  to  forebode. 

“  They  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and  form'd  ominous  prog¬ 
nostics  lu  order  to  scare  the  allies.”  —  Swift. 

—To  betoken  ;  to  tshow;  to  indicate  by  outward  appearance. 

*’  He  has  dispatch'd  me  hence. 

With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  compos'd.  —  Addison. 

Bespeak',  n.  A  term  used  to  signify  a  special  perform 
aiice  in  a  tlieatre  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  as,  “  Miss  SnivelHci's  bespeak.''^  —  Dickens. 

Bespeuk'er,  «.  One  wlio  bespeaks. 

Bcspeekley  (bt-speck'l,)  v.  a.  To  mark  with  speckles 
or  spots. 

Bespew',  v.  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or  vomit. 

Bespice',  v.  a.  To  season  with  spices. 

“  Thou  raight’st  bespice  a  cup, 

To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink.  —  Shaks. 

Bespirt',  Bespurt/,  v.  a.  To  spirt  over,  (o.) 

Bespit',  V.  a.  [be  and  s/jif.]  To  daub  with  spittle. 

Bespoke',  imp.  and  pp.  of  Bespeak,  q.  u. 

Bespot',  V.  a.  To  mark  with  spots. 

Bespreod',  v.  a.  To  spread  over;  to  cover  over. 

“  His  nuptial  bed. 

With  carious  ceedles  wrought,  aud  painted  flowers  bespread." 

Dryden. 

Besprent',  p.  a.  [0.  Eng.  Sprinkled  over 

•’  What  gentle  ghost,  besprent  with  April  dew. 

Hails  me  so  solemnly  to  yonder  yew  ?'  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Besprin'kle,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  over,  to  scatter  over. 

‘‘  A  purple  flood 

The  bed  besprinkles,  and  bedews  tbe  ground.'  —  Dryden. 

Besprink'ler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sprinkles 
over. 

Besprink'IinffS^  pL  Sprinklings  of  any  liquid. 

Bessiarabin,  (Ors'sa-rai'be-a,)  or  FJastern  Molhavia, 
the  most  S.W.  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  having  E. 
the  Dniester,  S.  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  W. 
the  Pruth,  and  N.  Galicia.  Lat.  between  44°  45'  and 
48°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  between  26°  95'  and  30°  30'  E. ; 
area,  18.018  sq.  m.  The  N.  is  somewhat  mountainous 
aud  well-wooded,  but  tbe  S.  consists  of  plains,  in  many 


places  sandy  and  arid,  in  otliers  marshy  nnd  produc¬ 
tive.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  aud  millet  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  also  extensively 
cultivated, and  grazing  is  largely  practised;  indeed,  the 
breeiliiig  uf  cattle  and  the  exportation  of  hemp,  hides, 
and  taliow,  constitute  the  chief  branches  of  industry. 
Town.'t,  Akerman,  Bonilcr.  Ki.slienau.  and  Ismail.  J^op. 
1,02'\346.  In  1878.  under  the  Berlin  treaty  {q.r.),  a  part 
of  B.  wliich  wa>  lost  to  Russia  in  1856  was  restored. 
Be^^MH'rioii.  John,  b.  at  Treldzond,  1390,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  restorers  of  learning  in  the  i5th  century, 
and  founder  of  the  noble  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
was  a  monk. of  tbe  Order  of  St.  BavSil.  He  was  drawn 
from  his  monastery  in  the  Pelo]»onnesu8,  where  he  had 
passed  *20  years,  to  accompany  the  emperor  Jnhn  Pabe- 
ologus  to  the  great  council  of  Florence,  wliere  he  effected, 
1439,  a  union  of  short  duration  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Eugenius,  and  had  afterwards  the  title  of  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  given  him  by  Pius  II.  He  spent  the  last 
30  years  of  his  life  at  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  tlie 
promotion  of  literature,  and  discharging  several  impor¬ 
tant  embassies.  An  admirer  of  Plato,  he  wrote  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  answer  to  George 
of  Trebizond.  D.  1472. 

Bes'sel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm. one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  astronomers,  b.  at  Minden,  1784.  In  1819.  he 
became  director  of  an  observatory  erected  by  the  king 
of  Prn.-^sia  at  Kdnigsberg.  Here  he  pursued  liis  labors 
unlnterrujitedly,  and  in  1818  produced  his  Fundamndal 
Adronomur,  a  work  which  struck  the  greate.st  philoso¬ 
phers  with  admiration,  and  jilaced  his  reputation  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  scientific  renown.  He  produced 
many  other  works,  and  was  elected  a  member  ol  most  of 
llie  celebrated  le;irned  societies  of  the  world.  D.  1846. 
Besiseiiier’s  Process.  (Mrtal.)  See  Steel. 
Bessicres,  Jean  Baptiste,  (bes’se-aivy)  Marsha!  of 
France,  ami  Duke  of  Istria,  B.  in  Languedoc,  1768.  He 
first  served  in  the  Constitutional  Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796, 
especially  at  Roveredo  and  Rivoli.  and  became  from  that 
time  the  intimate  friend  ot  Napoleon.  He  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  contrilmted  to  the  victory  of  3Iarengo, 
was  created  marshal  in  1804,  and  soon  after  Duke  of 
Istria.  He  overthrew  the  Russian  imperial  guards  at 
Austerlitz,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Ey- 
lau  He  served  in  Spain,  in  the  campaign  of  Wagrani, 
and  in  the  exjiedition  to  Russia,  lie  was  killed  by  a 
shot  w’hile  making  a  reconiioissaiice  of  tlie  field  of  Lut- 
zen,  tlie  day  before  the  battle.  May,  1813. 

Best,  a.  [A.S.  betest,  betsf,  from  bet,  better .  Goth,  hatista, 
batists,  most  useful.]  First  in  regard  to  value  or  useful¬ 
ness:  having  good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree;  ex¬ 
ceeding  or  excelling  all ;  as,  he  is  tbe  best  man 

“When  ihe  best  thing.s  are  not  possible  tbe  best  may  be  made 
of  those  that  are.  —Hooker 
— Most  advanced  ;  most  complete. 

*•  For  pointed  satire  I  would  Buckhurst  choose, 

Tbe  best  good  man  with  tbe  worst-naiured  muse.” 

Utirl  of  Rochester. 

Best,  «.  The  utmost;  the  highest  endeavor;  as,  to  do 
one's  best. 

•  Who  does  the  best  his  circumstances  allow. 

Does  well,  acts  nobly  :  angels  could  no  more."— - 

At  best.  In  the  utmost  applicable  degree  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

“  My  friend,  said  he  our  sport  is  at  the  —Addison. 

To  make  the  best  of.  To  carry  anything  to  its  greatest 
fruition  or  perfection  ;  to  improve  to  the  utmost ;  as,  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

“Aluaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  oj  it,  laid  it  out  in 
glasses.”— Addison. 

Best«  adv.  In  the  highest  degree;  beyond  all  others; 
superlatively:  us,  to  like  one  bni. 

••  He  shall  dwell  in  that  place  where  he  shall  Choose,  in  one  of 
thy  gates,  where  u  liketh  him  best.  —Deut  xxiii.  16. 

— To  tbe  most  advantage;  with  tbe  greate.«5t  success. 

•'  He  5e«f  can  paint  them,  who^hall  feel  them  most.  —Pope. 
—Most  particularly,  most  thoroughly ,  as, the baf-known 
man. 

Be^t  is  often  used  in  composition,  forming  a  compound 
word. 

‘  The  Christian  religion  discovers  itself  to  be  tbe  most  generous 
and  bcst-nufurediustiiution  thatever  was  in  the  world.  TiUotson. 

Bestaiti'«  V.  a.  To  mark  with  stains;  to  spot. 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honors.” — Shaks. 

Bestead',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  bestead.)  To  stead,  or 
fill  tlie  place  of:  to  stand  in  the  stead  of;  to  assist;  to 
serve:  to  profit. 

Hence  vain  deluding  joya!  .... 

How  little  you  bestead. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ' '' — Jfilton 
Best  evidence,  (Law.)  means  the  best  evidence  of 
wdiich  tbe  nature  of  the  case  admits,  not  ibe  highest  oi 
strongest  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved  admits  of ;  e.  a  copy  of  a  deed  is  not  the  best 
evidence;  the  deed  itself  is  better.  —  Bouiner. 

Bc$i'tial,  a.  [Lat.  bestiaUs,  from  bestia,  a  beast.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  beast,  or  to  the  class  of  beasts, 

“  His  wild,  disordered  walk,  his  haggard  eyes, 

Did  all  the  bestial  citizens  surprise  ’  —Dryden. 

— Brutish;  beastly;  vile;  low;  depraved;  sensual. 

*  1  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and 
What  remains  is  bestial."— Shaks. 

Bestial'ity,  71.  [Fr.  6c5fiaZiie.]  The  quality  or  nature 
of  beasts;  beastliness. 

”  What  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  affirm  bestiality  to 
be  the  essence  of  humanity.”— ArbutAnot. 

— Unnatural  commerce  with  a  beast. 
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Beslializp,  r.  a.  To  make  a  beast  of;  to  brutalize 

Ue>itially,  adv.  Brutally ;  in  a  muiiiier  lM  lt*w  humanity. 

Hestiariu  {besde^ir'e-e,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.l  (Hist.)  Annuiic 
the  Ruinans,  men  who  fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the 
games  of  the  circus.  They  were  either  pers<.»ns  who 
fought  for  the  sake  of  i)ay,  {uuctoramentum.)  and  who 
were  allowed  arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were 
Usually  permitted  to  have  no  means  of  delence  against 
the  wild  beasts. 

Bo«itiekT  r.  a.  (tmp.  and  pp.  bestlck.)  To  stick  over 
as  with  sharp  points. 

•*  Truth  shall  retire. 

Butuck  with  slaud'rous  daru  aod  works  of  faith 
Rarely  to  he  (oMud.  —  JiUton. 

Bestir',  r.  u.  To  stir  op:  to  put  into  brisk  or  vigorous 
at’titUi ;  to  ntove  with  lile  and  vigor.  (Generally  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  pronoun.) 

But,  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit, 

Bestirt  kimtel/.  and  pties  bis  feeu”  —  ^udi6ra«. 

BestorinS  t>,  a.  To  overt. ike  with  a  storm. 

Bosiitoriii’«  r.  a.  To  agitate;  to  to&ii  alK>ut;  to  rage. 

B^^tow  ,  a.  [A.^.  6c,  and  stow^  a  place;  Frisian,  sfo,  a 
principal  place]  To  set,  lay,  or  place;  to  lay  up;  to  de¬ 
posit  for  sjtlety. 

“And  when  he  came  to  the  Tower,  he  took  them  from  their 
hand,  and  bestotced  them  in  the  bouse."  — 2  Kmgt  v.  24. 

— To  apply ;  to  make  use  of :  to  dispose  of. 

**  Otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  infallibly  have 
been  be$tQwed  there.”  —  Sici/t. 

— To  give ;  to  confer ; — used  generally  with  on  or  upon. 

“  But  bis  nature  was  such  as  to  bestow  it  upon  himself." — Sidney. 

— To  give  in  marriage. 

“I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  flue  gentleman,  who  ex* 
tremely  admired  her." —  Taller. 

Bestow 'as:o,  n.  SUiwagi*.  (r.> 

Bestowal,  (/x-.tfo'a/,)  ».  .4.cl  of  bestowing;  disposing. 

Bestow  ei*,  «.  One  who  bestows;  a  giver:  a  disposer. 

Bestow'iueiit,  n.  Act  of  bestowing;  bestowal. 

— Donation:  that  which  is  bestowed. 

Bestrad  dle,  r.  a.  [6«  and  ifro/W/c  ]  To  bestride. 

Bestraiisrikt,  (6e-5frau7f',)  a.  Distracted;  mad;  out  of 
one's  8eusi*s. 

“  What !  I  am  not  beslraught."  -^-Sbaks. 

Bestrew,  {bt-strn\)  r.  a.  (imp.  bestrewed;  pp.  be¬ 
strewed,  BESTROw.v.)  To  strew  or  strow  ;  to  scatter  over; 
to  besprinkle. 

“So  thick  hestrrvn. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood."  —  Milton. 

Bestride',  v.  a.  {imp.  destrid  or  bb.'^trods:  pp.  hestrid, 
be.-jTRIddex.)  To  stride  or  stei>  over;  to  place  a  leg  on 
each  side  of  something ;  to  ride  upon. 

*•  The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride. 

Shares  with  bis  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride."  —  Pope. 

— To  Step  ov»*r;  as,  to  br.dridr.  the  threshold  of  a  house. 

“  Than  when  I  fir^t  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold. "  —  Shaks. 

Bestrode',  imp.  td’  Bestride,  q.  v. 

Best  row  n',  imp.  of  Bestrew,  q.  v. 

Bestiiek',  imp.  of  Bfj>ti<  k.  •/.  v. 

Bestud',  V.  a  To  set  with  studs;  to  adorn  with  bosses. 
“  And  «o  bestud  with  star*,  that  they  below 
W^uld  grow  inur'd  to  light."  —  Mdton. 

Bet,  (fee/,)  n.  [A.  S.  a  pleilge;  badion,  to  give  or  take 
a  pi^ge.J  A  pledge :  a  w'uger ;  that  which  is  laid,  ataked, 
or  pledged  iu  a  contest. 

*•  His  pride  was  in  piquet, 

Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet."  —  Pope. 

— r.  a.  [A.  S.  badian.]  To  give  a  pledge;  to  lay  a  bet,  or 
wager. 

“  Complained  and  sigh’d,  aod  cry'd.  aod  fretted, 

Lost  every  earthly  thing  he  betted.  "  —  Pope. 

Bet.  The  old  imp.  of  Be4T.  (Now  obsolete  or  vulgar.) 

Be  ta,  n.  [L;it.,  from  Celt.  red. J  (B'U.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Cfie7ioj)ixliace(e.  Di\o.  Calyx  5-sepalled;  sta. 
5;  styles  2,  very  short,  erect,  with  acute  stigma.^;  seed 
rooiforni,  imbedded  in  the  fl«*8hy  calyx:  stems  furrowed: 
le^ives  alternate;  flowers  gloraenite,  green,  in  spikes  or 
paniculate  racemes.  —  Four  species  are  cultivated  as  es* 
culents;  the  others  are  mere  weeds.  We  shall  only  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  former.  1.  B^’ta  vidgari.^  (Comm<*n 
beet)  is  said  to  he  found  in  a  wild  .-*tate  in  S.  Europe;  it 
is  however  chiefly  known  as  a  plant  cultivated  in  gjir* 
dens,  for  its  carroMike  sweet  and  tender  roots.  Several 
sorts  are  mentioned,  varying  in  the  size,  form,  color,  and 
sweetness  of  their  roots:  of  these,  however,  two  are 
much  more  wortli  cultivating  than  the  others,  namely, 
the  smuU  red  and  brng  yetioio  varieties:  they  are  the 
most  delicate,  the  .sweetest,  and  have  the  richest  color 
when  served  at  table.  Be<*t-roots  can  only  be  obtaineil 
in  perfection  in  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  through  which 
they  can  readily  penetrate;  in  stony  or  stifi  situation.^ 
the* roots  become  forked,  and  are  deprived  of  tlieir  suc¬ 
culence.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  or  in  l>eils,  at  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  are  to  be  well 
covered  with  «>il;  the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  apart ;  in  Sept.,  the  roots  may  be  taken 
up.  and  should  be  packed  in  >aiid,  in  some  dry  place  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost.  In  this  country,  beet  is  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  ingredient  in  salads.  —  *2.  B>'ia 
(Mangel-wurzel)  is  a  much  larger  and  coarser  plant  tlian 
the  common  beet,  from  which  it  is  principally  known  by 
its  roc>ts  being  marked  internally  with  z<mes  ot  ri*d  ami 
pink  or  white.  Its  native  country  is  unknown;  by 
some  it  is  reckoned  a  mere  variety  of  the  cominoii  beet, 
but  this  is  scari'ely  probable,  considering  that  it  is  per¬ 
manently  reproduced  fnim  see<l.  Mangel-wurzel  is  an 
object  of  extensive  cultivation  for  feeding  cattle;  its 
leaves  afford  a  verv  nutritious  food  for  all  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  the  roots,  from  their  extreme  sweetness,  are 
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by  many  farmers  considereil  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
agricultural  plants  ujK>n  which  cattle  are  led  in  winter. 
They,  however,  require  to  be  preserved  from  frost,  and 
are  better  adapted  to  warm  climates  and  a  light  rich 
Soil  than  to  ctdder  latitudes.  In  cullivatiug  the  mangel- 
wurzel.  It  will  he  found 
advantageous  to  souk  the 
seeds  in  water  till  they 
are  just  hegiiining  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  then  to  sow’ 
them,  taking  care  that 
they  are  sp<*ediiy  covered 
in  with  soil;  for,  from 
the  bony  nature  of  the 
Seeds,  it  will  otten  hap¬ 
pen  that  they  will  lie 
some  weeks  in  the  soil 
belore  they  begin  to  grow, 
by  which  valuable  time 
is  lost;  or  that  they  will 
fail  altogether,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  weather  should 
be  dry,  as  it  often  is  at 
the  time  ot  sowing,  which 
is  the  middle  of  May. — 

3.  Beta  vyclu  (C  hard-be<  t)  i.s  inferior  to  the  two  last  in 
the  size  of  its  roots,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  thickness 
of  the  ribs  of  its  leaves,  whicli  are  white,  yellow,  green, 
orange-colored,  or  deep  crimson,  in  different  varieties. 
It  is  cultivated  like  the  common  beet,  but  the  leaves 
only  are  used  in  soups,  or  their  ribs  are  cut  out  and 
stewed  like  sea-kail.  They  have  however  an  earthy 
taste,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  cookery  wholly  to 
remove,  on  wbidi  account  they  are  Utile  esteemed. 
The  French  call  this  species  l*otrtr.  d  carder ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  France  from  Portugjil ;  but 
its  native  stiition  is  unknown. — 4.  Beta  manUwa (Sea- 
beet),  unlike  the  three  last,  is  a  prostrate  plant,  with 
numerous  entangled  bninehes,  ami  a  tough  wixidy  root. 
It  is  a  common  European  shore-plant,  prefemug  a 
chalky  soil.  Its  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  deep  green, 
creiielled.  rather  sharp-pointed,  fiat,  succulent,  and 
plait'd  on  long  stalk.s.  Its  flowers  are  green  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  spikes,  each  being  subtended  by  a  small  leaf\ 
biju  t.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  known  as  a  ^ul>stitute  for  spinach;  its  leaves 
when  dressed  are  extremely  delicate  ami  well-flavored, 
and  easily  retluced  into  that  pulpy  sub^tilDce  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  great  merit  of  gtaal  spinach.  It  thrives  iu  a 
garden  without  any  8<jrt  of  care,  ami  is  rather  a  handsome 
plant  when  growing  among  rubbish,  for  its  leaves  are 
of  a  particularly  rich  green,  ami  not  liable  to  be  scorch¬ 
ed  by  the  sun,  or  to  be  injure<l  much  by  in>ects.  It  isj 
increased  by  sewls,  which  it  yields  in  abundance.  —  The  | 
beet,  principally  B.  rulgarU.  yields  sugar  equal  to  that 
of  the  cane;  of  this  species,  the  pnrple-leavetl  is  the  most 
esteemed  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  green-leaved  for  ex- 1 
trac  ting  sugar.  As  a  source  of  sugar,  the  B.  is  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale  in  many  part>  of  the  world;  and  it  is  I 
believed  that  upwards  of  40O.lKX).n00  lbs.  of  beet-root  I 
sugar  are  annually  produced  in  Europe,  ami  chiefly  in 
France.  The  cultivation  of  the  B.  for  sugar  purposes; 
should  be  of  great  importance  in  our  country,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  high  prices  of  >ug:ir-cane  since  the  begin- 1 
ning  of  tiie  Cuban  war.  This  interesting  matter  will  be! 
further  examined  under  Scgar.  ' 

Betake',  r.  <J.  {imp.  betook;  pp.  betaken.)  fSwed. andl 
Goth,  betaga ;  be,  and  taga.  to  take.]  To  hike  to;  to  1 
commit  to;  to  resort:  to  have  recourse  to;  to  apply. 
(Used  with  the  reeiproctU  pronoun.) 

“  Bui  when  ourselves  to  action  we  hetnke. 

It  shuns  the  Diint,  like  gold  that  cbjmi&ts  make."  —  Drpden. 

Betak'eu.7?p.  of  Betake,  q.  v. 

Betel,  {be-tl.)  [Fr.  btUl;  Sp.  bfUe.  beUl  brete  ;  Pg.  betel, 
bethel,  betelhe ;  Malabar,  beetta-codi  ]  A  narcotic  nuislica- 
tory,  used  by  the  Malays  and  other  Eastern  races,  not 
only  for  chewing,  but  for  the  obji*ct  of  dyeing  the  teeth 
black,  and  imparting  a  deep  red  to  the  lips  —  etdors  re- 
gjirded  as  a  mark  of  beauty  and  distinction,  especially 
by  the  females.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  morsel  for 
use  is  very  simple.  A  small  quantity  of  lime  as  large  j 
as  a  pea  is  place*l  on  a  piece  of  betel-nut,  or  fruit  of  the 
Areca  cuteebu,  (see  .\r>ca,)  and  enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  JiW, 
or  betel-pepper.  (See  Chavica.)  The  roll  is  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  ami  lore-finger,  and  rubbed  violently 
•against  the  front  gums,  while  the  teeth  are  closed  firmly, 
and  the  lips  opened  widely.  It  is  now  chewed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  h<dd  between  the  teeth  and  lips  so  as 
to  partly  protrude  fr«>m  the  mouth  A  profusi«)nof  red, 
brick-colore<l  s^diva  now  pours  out  of  each  corner  of  the 
mouth,  while  the  man  is  exerting  himself  at  his  oar,  or 
liurrving  along  under  a  heavy  load.  When  lie  is  rich 
enough  to  enjoy  tobacco,  a  small  piece  of  that  luxury  is 
held  with  the  siri  between  the  lips  and  teeth.  The  leaf- 
tobacco  is  cut  80  fine  that  it  exactly  resembles  the  “  fine- 
cut'’  of  civilized  lands;  and  long  threads  of  the  fibrous, 
o:<kam-1ike  substance  are  always  seen  hanging  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  natives,  and  cimipletiiig  their  disgust¬ 
ing  appeanmee.  This  revolting  habit  prevails  not  only 
among  the  men,  but  also  among  the  women ;  and  wben- 
ever  a  number  meet  to  gossip,  as  in  other  countries,  a 
box  contiiinng  the  necessary  articles  is  always  seen 
close  at  band,  and  a  tall,  urn-sbaped  spittoon  of  brass  is 
either  in  the  ronlst  of  the  circle,  or  passing  from  one  to 
another,  that  each  may  free  her  mouth  from  surplus 
saliva.  Whenever  one  native  calls  on  another,  or  a 
stranger  is  received  from  abroad,  invariably  the  first 
article  that  is  offered  him  is  the  siri  box. —  The  narcotic 
effects  of  this  inasticjitory  have  not  been  e.xperimen- 
tally  investigated  by  traveliers.  To  one  not  accustomed 
to  betel-chewing,  the  nut  is  powerfully  astringent  in  the 
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mouth  and  throat,  while  the  quicklime  often  removes 
the  skin  and  deadens  the  sense  of  taste.  After  a  \%bils 
it  causes  great  giddiness.  On  those  accustomed  to  use 
it,  however,  the  B.  pro<iuce8  sweet,  continuous  and 
sustained  exhilarating  effects;  ami  that  these  are  of  a 
most  agree;tble  kind,  may  be  inferre<l  from  the  very  ex¬ 
tended  area  over  which  the  practice  of  betel-chewing 
prevails. 

Betel'aren^iP.  *-je-use,)  n.  i  .-ie'ron.)  .«darof  the  1st  mag. 

7]^  E.  of  Bellatrin,  on  the  E.  shoulder  of  the  comstella- 
tiun  Orion.  It  comes  to  the  meridian  on  the  21st  ot 
January. 

Be'tel-nut.  n.  The  nut  of  the  Artca  catechu. —  See 
.\RfiCA,  and  Betel. 

B^tll-  [Heb. :  Ar.  beit,  house.]  In  Scripture,  this  word 
Ibniis  a  part  of  many  compound  names  of  places,  ami 
sometimes  means  the  place  or  dwtUiiuj  ;  and  at  others, 
the  temple. 

Beth'alto.  in  Ulinois,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  10 
m.  E.  of  Alton. 

Betha  Ilia,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  For¬ 
syth  co. ;  pop.  1,16’2. 

Bethany,  {beth'a-ne.')  (Anc.  Geog.)  \  village  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Olivet,  2  m.  E.^.E.  of  Jerus;ilem, 
and  on  the  road  towards  Jericho.  It  was  often  visited 
by  Christ,  (Malt.  xxi.  17  ;  Markxi.  1.1-;  Luke  xix. :29.) 
Here  MuYtha  and  Mary  dwelt,  and  I^azarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  (John  xi.)  Here  Mary  anointed  the  Lord 
against  the  day  of  his  burying  (John  xii.) ;  and  from  the 
midst  of  hi.s  diSA-ipU^,  near  this  village  which  he  loveil, 
he  ascemled  to  heaven.  (Matt.  xxiv.  50.)  Its  modern 
name,  Aziriyeh.  is  derive<l  from  Lazarus.  It  is  a  poor 
village  of  some  tueiity  families. 

Belli  any,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New  Hjv* 
ven  co..  S  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  Haven:  pop.  1.135. 

Betliany,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  36  m.  N, 
by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

— A  village  of  Jefferson  co: ;  pop,  2,360. 

Bethany,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  3 
m.  W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  54. 

— .A  post-office  of  Parke  co. 

Bethany,  in  IfUnois,  a  village  of  Christian  co.,  20  m. 
;>.E.  ot  bpringfield. 

Bethany,  iu  .Michigan,  township  in  the  N.  part  of 
Gratiot  co. ;  pop.  1.462. 

— A  township  ot  Branch  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Adrian; 
jMip.  alK>nt  1,4-' 0. 

Bethany,  in  Miuouri,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  15  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Liberty. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  155  m.  N.W.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  city;  pop.  of  tijwnship  2,460. 

Bethany,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Genesee  co.,  240 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  .Albany  ;  j>fip.  l,tx>2. 

— A  post-village  (d  B.  town&hip,  Genesee  co.,  abt.  35  m. 
S.W.  of  Hocliesler. 

Bethany,  in  Ohi\  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  20  m. 
N.N.K.  ol  Cincinnati. 

Bethany,  in  Pmnsylioania,  a  post-borongh  of  Dyberry 
township,  Wayne  co.,  3  miles  N.  of  Hunestlale ;  pop. 
2e2. 

Bethany,  in  5.  fdrolirta,  a  village  of  York  district, 
about  10  111.  N.N.W.  of  Yorkville. 

Bethany,  in  rir^iwia.  a  post-village  of  Brooke 
co.,  on  Buffitlo  Creek,  7  m.  Irom  the  Ohio  River,  and  16 
m.  N.E.  of  Wlieeling. 

Bethany  C'hiiren.in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of 
Iredell  co. ;  pep.  506. 

Bethaven,  {beth-ai’ven.'\  {Anc.  Gey.)  A  plain  and 
desert  near  Hethel  on  the  E.  (J«»Kh.  vii.  12 :  xviii.  12.)  It 
seems  to  be  reproachfully  used  at  times  for  Bethel  itself, 
alter  the  golden  calves  were  there  set  up  ;  bethel  mean¬ 
ing  the  ht’Use  of  Gffd.  and  H..  the  hou.-te  of  riu, 

Beth  £den,  in  South  Caroliua,  a  village  of  Newberry 
district. 

Belh'el.  [Heb.,  house  of  God.]  {Anc.  Gerg.)  A  city  W. 
of  Hai,  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  and  occupying  the  spot  where  Jacob  slept 
and  hud  his  memorable  dream,  (Judges  i.  23.)  Thirty 
years  after,  he  again  pitched  his  tent  there.  Heie  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  probably  the  tabernacle,  long 
remained.  AIUt  Solomon,  it  became  a  seat  of  gr«>^8 
idolatry, — Jerol»oam  choosing  it  as  the  place  for  one  of 
hi.-i  goiden  calves.  Imm  the  s;»credness  previously  at- 
tachevl  to  it,  (1  Kin.  xii  29.)  The  pn*phets  were  charged 
with  messages  against  B.  The  first  of  these  was  tiil- 
filled  byJosiuh;  and  the  others  in  the  later  desolation 
of  B..  where  D<»thing  but  ruins  can  now  be  found.  Its 
site  was  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  place  now 
called  Beitin,  ’2iYm.  fiom  Jerusiilem.  t« -wards  Shecheni. 

Betli  el,  n.  A  name  given  iu  England  to  a  dissenting 
chapel. 

—In  England  and  U.  States,  a  place  of  worship  appointed 
for  seamen. 

Beth'ely  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Wilcox  co;  pop. 

Bettl'el,  iu  Connecticut,  a  po^t-village  and  township  of 
Fairfield  co.,  ul»oul  25  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven;  pop. 
2,311. 

Bettl'el,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Glynn  co.,  on 
Turtle  River,  alaiul  70  ni.  S.S.W.  of  SaTannah. 

Bettl'el*  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co,,  48  nx 
W.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  1,468. 

—.A  township  of  McDonough  co. ;  pop.  1,040. 

Bettl'el,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Posey  county;  pop. 
581. 

— .A  |»o5t-village  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  88. 

Beth  el,  in  laca.  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  about  48 
m.  W.  of  the  Missi.'sippi  River. 

Beth'el,  in  Kentuc'.y,  a  post-vill.  of  Bath  co. ;  pop.  1,600. 

Beth'el,  in  .Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River,  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland ;  pop. 
2,286. 
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,  m  Michtffany  a  post-township  of  Branch  co. ; 
pop.  1,511. 

— A  township  of  St.  Clair  co. 

BotliVl,  in  JJiunr.sotUy  a  post-township  of  Anoka  co. ; 

pofK  216. 

in  Missouri^  apost-village  of  Shelhy  co.,  on  the 
N.  Fork  of  North  River;  pop.  1,22-1. 

Betli'el,  in  JVViv  a  iM»>t-villajre  and  township  of 

Sullivan  CO  ,  120  in.  S.S.M  .  of  .Vlbaiiy  ;  pop.  2,736. 

Botll'^el.  in  Ohioy  a  township  in  Clark  co.\  pop.  3,0S6 

— A  post-viliage  in  Tate  township,  Clermont  co.,  33  m.  S.E. 
of  Clermont ;  pop.  G.J4. 

—A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  1,801. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  l,2''-f. 

Bel  li'ol,  in  a  p<»st-village  of  Polk  co.,  12  m.  N.E. 

of  Dallas. 

Betli'el.  ill  Pf^miffilvaniOf  a  post-township  of  Berks  co., 
35  in.  N.E.  of  llarrishnrg;  pop.  2,2«So. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  CO. ;  pfp.  554. 

— township  of  Fulton  co. :  ptp.  861. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. ;  pop.  2,272. 

Belli'ei,  in  a  jiost-oflice  of  (Jiles  co. 

Bel  la  el,  in  TeTa.<.,  a  po^t-olhce  of  .Anderson  co. 

Belli ’el«  in  a  j>o-it  township  of  Windsor  co.,  35 

III.  S.  of  Montpelier,  and  39  N.  of  Wimisor.  This  place 
is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  soapstone.  Pop.  1,817. 

Belli'el,  in  ir.  I  a  p.-vill.  of  Pendleton  co.,  p.  714. 

Beth  el  Ciille^e.  .  See  .M  KC  Lemorssville. 

Beth’el  Comers,  in  2Vcm>  lorA*,  a  post-office  of  Cay¬ 
uga  CO. 

Belli 'el  in  P.  O.  of  McNuiry  co. 

Betll'eiicoiirt,  JtAX  d  {Ixii'Un-koor.)  a  Norman  I 
baron,  who  w.is  cliauilierlaiu  to  Charles  VI.,  kinj?  of  I 
France,  and  boini;  ruin<*d  in  the  war  with  Knglainl.  I 
sought  to  repair  his  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  and 
lu  ide  a  descent  from  Spain  on  tlie  Canary  Isle.s,  in  1402. 1 
Not  having  sufficient  force,  however,  he  returned,  and 
obtained  reinforcements  from  Henry  III.  of  C;istile,  with i 
which  he  wsvs  successful,  and  w;i3  crowned  king  in  1404, 
umler  the  title  of  L  uiLs.  Ho  converted  llie  greater  por-  i 
tioii  of  tlie  Cuiaries  to  Christianity,  and  in  1405  re- 
ceiveil  from  the  Pope  the  appointment  of  bishop  to  the 
islands  The  following  year  he  went  to  Normaudy, 
where  he  p;issed  the  reinaiixler  of  his  days.  D.  1425. 

Bethesilii,  (6  -^vydu,)  a  mineral  spring,  or  pool,  of 
Jude.i,  w'ithont  the  g.itis  of  Jeru.salem,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  city,  and  below  the  rock  of  the  Temple.  Thei 
word  sigiiin  5s  a  of  mfrey,  from  tlie  cures  said  loj 

be  elfected.  in  di.seases  of  all  natures,  by  tlie  bathers  in 
its  solit.iry  w.it  ns.  The  p<iol,  or,  more  properly,  the’ 
walled  tank,  Was  aurnninded  l»y  5  alcoves  or  porticoes,  j 
in  which  tiie  patients  undressed  and  waited  for  the  favor¬ 
able  hour  to  immersi*  theiii'^elves.  This  auspicious  time, 
according  to  the  Ev.mgelists,  w:w  when  an  uii.seen  angel 
entered  the  water,  am!  imparted  ccle.stial  virtue  to  the 
fluid,  when  the  w’ater  wa..  thrown  int«i  commotion:  and 
the  s«x)ner  adv.intage  could  he  taken  of  tliis  sudden 
agitation,  the  more  potent  w;is  the  medicinal  effect  on 
the  p  atient,  tlu  water  being  inoperative  when  at  rest,  or 
stagn  it«  in  th  •  reservoir.  This  phenomenon  w.is  caused 
umpiestioii  ibly  by  tlie  periodical  rise  of  the  spring;  and 
as  the  water  was  no  iloubt  a  chalybeate,  from  the  red 
ochre,  or  powder,  said  to  he  precipitated,  the  spring 
would  l»e  naturally  stronger  and  more  beneficial  when, 
fresh  from  it-a  mineral  betl,  ami  before  the  atmosphere! 
had  time  to  precipitate  its  medicinal  virtues.  (John  v.  2.) 
It  is  now  dry,  and  used  as  a  depht  for  dirt  and  rubbish. 

Betlios'da,  in  O’-io,  a  po.st-oflice  of  Belmont  co. 

Bolhes'da.  in  P>>»nsyh'ania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co, 

BetliON  ila.  in  Tenn.,  a  vill.  of  Williamson  co.;  pop.  782. 

Bethink  ,  r.  a.  (t  nip.  ami  pp.  nETiiououT.)  To  call  to 
iiiiml;  to  bring  to  rt*collection.  (Generally  accompanied 
with  the  reciprt>cal  pronoun.) 

*•  I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault  '^Shaks. 

— V.  X.  To  think  uiHin:  to  consider;  to  recollect. 

“  And  make  him  hrthink  himself,  whether  this  attempt  be  worth 
the  venture."— LocAe. 

B6tlllolloni,  (5r'///r-5i»m.)  (Anc.  Gfop.)  A  small  city 
of  Judea,  about  6  in.  S.  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  a 
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hill  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  and  about  five  or  si.x 
milus  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  liere  that  David 


I  and  Christ  were  horn,  and,  as  the  place  of  the  nativitt, 
liu  pai  t  of  Palestine  is  so  frauglit  witii  interest  to  the 
devotee  or  tourist  than  a  spot  so  divinely  .sucrt*d.  The 
present  B  has  ahoiit  300  liouwes,  and  a  population  of 
2,500  Greeks.  Armenians,  and  Turk.**,  the  former  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and 
beads.  Every  part  of  the  neighhurhooil,  wliere  fancy  or 
tradition  Ciiu  mark  the  footsteps  of  the  S<ivi(iur,  has 
been  covered  with  a  shrine,  oratory,  or  cell,  iliough  the 
great  architectural  feature  is  the  magnificent  ciiureh, 
huilt  by  the  Emprt*ss  Helena,  over  the  spot  said  to  he 
the  actual  site  of  the  birthplace.  The  edifice  is  iu  tlie 
form  of  a  cross,  and  hears  the  name  of  the  founder.  In 
a  rich  grotto,  adorned  with  silver,  and  hung  with  crystal 
I  lamps  alw.iys  burning,  a  silver  star,  with  the  words 
Uic  de  VirgiM  Maria  Jesus  Christ  ttalus  marks 
the  spot  of  the  nativity.  The  manger  stands  in  a  low 
recess  cut  in  the  rock,  a  few  feet  from  this  st;ir.  Tlie 
church  is  subdivided  among  the  Latins,  Greeks,  uiid 
Armenians,  each  community  having  a  separate  portion 
of  the  edifice  for  devotional  purposes. 

Betli'lelkoin,  in  Omnecticut,  a  ^aist-village  of  Litch- 
I  field  CO.,  30  in.  N’.W,  of  New  Haven  ;  p^rp.  750. 
Botli'lelieiii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town.ship 
of  C  lark  CO.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  18  m.  below  Madison ; 
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— A  township  of  Cass  co.;  pop.  about  1,250. 

— .A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  ubt.  15  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 
Betli'lelioin.  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  ofAVayne  co 
Betll'lehom,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Caroline  co. 
Bolh'lelieni,  in  JVew  Hampshire.,  a  post-town  of 
Grafton  co.,  75  in.  N.  by  K.  of  C«)ncoril ;  pop.  998, 
Botti'letioin,  in  Aew  Jersey,  a  post-town.ship  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  CO.,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Flemington;  pep.  2,211. 
Betli^loliein,  in  2>>ew  York,  a  township  of  Albany  co., 
on  the  Hudson  River,  5  m.  S.  of  .Albany ;  pop.  6,950. 
Beth'lelieiii,  in  G/iio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co. ; 
pop.  850. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Stark  co.,  60  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Cleveland;  pop.  2.148. 

Bothlcliem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO.,  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  F^aston  ;  pop.  2,230. 

— A  post-borough  iu  the  above  township,  on  the  Lehigh 
River,  51  rn.  N.  of  Philadelphia.  B.  was  founded  in  1741 
by  the  Moravians,  who  have  there  a  fine  church,  a  large 
seminary,  and  otlier  buildings.  Pop.  4,512. 
Betll'lehciii.  in  South  Carolina,  m  P.  O.  of  Sumter  disL 
Both  lelieiiiites,  Botli'lohoiiiitc,  n.  Au  insane 
person  ;  a  lunatic.  —  See  Bedlamite. 

— p/.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  order  of  monks  who  flourished  in 
the  loth  century.  They  were  also  st.xled  Sttr-bearers, 
from  their  wearing  a  red  star  of  five  rays,  with  a  blue 
circle  in  the  middle,  on  their  hr'  i.st,  in  inenmry  ol  the 
star  which  appeared  to  the  wise  men.  They  established 
themselvesiii  England  in  1257.  —  Another  order  bearing 
this  name  was  instituted  atGuatemala, Central  America, 
in  1660.  They  attended  thesick  in  ho.sjdlals.  Innocent 
XI.  confirmed  the  onler  in  1687,  and  ordered  the  breth¬ 
ren  to  follow  the  rule  f»f  St.  Augusiine. 

Both'nal  <4reon,  an  eastern  division  of  London,  in 
Middlesex,  iiielmling  A’ictoria  Park. 

Bethoii^ht'^  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bethink,  q.w 
Betli-Pe  or.  {Anc.  Gvog.)  A  town  of  Moab,  infamous 
for  the  worship  of  Baal-peor.  In  the  udj.iceiit  valley 
Moses  rehearsed  the  law  to  Israel,  ami  w.is  buried. 
B^thsai'tla.  [Ileb..  place  of  fishing.]  (Auc.  Geog.)  Acity 
in  Galilee,  on  the  AV.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gene.saretli. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  apostles  Philij),  Andrew, 
and  Peter,  and  was  often  visited  by  Christ.  —  Another, 
B.  of  Guulonitis,  N.  of  the  same  lake,  and  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  Near  this  place,  Christ  fed  the  five  thousand. 
This  town,  enlarged  and  called  Julias  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  is  now  little  but  ruins. 

Bethshe'an,  or  Betli'Klian.  {Ann.  G*'og.)  A  town, 
more  generally  known  by  tlie  name  of  ^ythopolis, 
which  was  situated  2  m.  \V.  of  the  Jordan,  at  tlie  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  valley’ of  Jezr»*el,  an  arm  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdrseion,  running  down  from  it  to  the  valley 
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of  the  Jordan  in  a  S.E.  direction  It  stood  on  the  brow, 
just  where  the  former  valle.v  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  to  the  level  of  the  latter  It  was  assigned 
to  Manasseh.  though  not  at  once  subdued,  {Josh.  xvii. 
11-16.)  The  dead  body  of  Saul  was  fastened  toils  walls. 


(1  Sam,  xxxi.  10-12;  2  Sam.  xxi.l2.)  The  place  is  now 
culled  Beisaii.  and  is  about  24  m.  S.  of  Tiberias.  The 
present  village  contains  70  or  80  miserable  bouses.  Thu 
ruins  of  tlie  ancient  city  are  of  considerable  extent, 
along  the  banks  ut  the  rivulet  whicb  ran  by  it.  and  on 
the  side  of  the  valley;  bespeukiug  it  to  have  been  nearly 
3  m  in  circuit. 

Bt*tliKlio'me:^h,  [Heb.,  “house  of  the  Run.”]  {Anc. 
G^og.)  A  city  of  Judah,  15  in.  AA*.  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly 
memorable  for  a  battle  betwe<Mi  Jndab  and  Israel,  iu 
which  Amaziah  was  deteated.  {2  Kin.  xiv.  12-14.) 
Botlillilip',  r.  a.  [5eund  To  belabor  or  cudgel 

soundly. 

*•  I  was  never  so  he.thuv,pt  with  words. 

8iuce  first  1  cull'd  uiy  brother's  fuiher  dad.’’—  Shakt. 
Botllline,  {bai-toon',)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep. 
Pas  de  Calais,  on  a  rock,  at  the  loot  ot  which  is  the  Brelle, 
18  ni.  N.N.AV.  of  Arra.s;  jutp.  8,611. 

Beticie%v.a.  (imp.  betid  or  Bctided; /ip.  betid.)  [A.S. 
tidan,  from  tid,  rime,  seiisoii  j  To  happen  to  ;  to  belall 
to ;  to  bechance  to  ,  to  come  to. 

“Said  he  then  to  the  p.ilmer.  reverend  sire. 

Wuut  great  luiisforiuue  Uuth  betid  Ibis  kuigbt.’’— 5/>enser. 

— To  come  to  pass;  to  happen. 

'•  Let  me  hear  Troni  thee  in  letters 
or  thy  success  lo  love  -  and  what  news  else 
Betidcth  here  ia  absence  ot  thy  friend.'  — Shaks. 
Botimo%  Betimes',  By  the  time;  seasonably; 
iu  good  season  or  time. 

“Seud  succoars,  lord.s  and  stop  the  rage  &en'me.’'— 

—Early;  soon;  in  a  short  time. 

“  Short  is  the  date,  alas  !  of  iimdern  rhymes  ; 

And  tij  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes."— Pope. 

Bet'lis.  or  Bit'lis,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  18  m. 
\V.  from  the  AV’.  extremity  of  Luke  Van.  Lat.38®  35'  N.; 
Lon.  4'20  50'  E.  iA>p.  15,000. 

Beto  ken,  r.  a.  [A  S. />e/rt’can.  See  Token.]  To  show 
or  bignily  by  a  token  or  sign ;  to  signify. 

*' Ceremonies  fit  to  betoken  such  intents."— Hooker. 

— To  foreshow;  to  portend;  to  presage;  iiidicatiye  of 
something  about  to  happeu. 

“  The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Ilium  d  wiih  Quid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.  ^Tiiomson. 

Betoii,  {be-tong\)n.  [Fr.  bCton;  Lat.  hTfumen,  fossil  tar.] 
{Masonry.)  The  French  concrete,  composed  by  first 
mixing  the  proper  proportions  of  lime  and  sand,  either 
by  hand  or  by  a  pug-mill,  iu  the  same  maimer  us  lor 
ordinary  mortar. 

Boto  iiica,  Betont.  n.  [Fr.  bttoine.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plaiit.s,  ordi  r  Lamiac^’o:.  There  are  2  species,  the 
flowers  uikI  leaves  of  which  were  formerly  employtHi  in 
nifUicine.  They  have  been  abandoned  us  having  little 
or  no  virtue. 

Betook',  imp.  of  BrTVKE,  q.  r. 

Betoni',  a.  T«»ni  or  rent  to  pieces. 

Beloss',  r.  a.  To  toss  uuout;  to  agitate  violently;  to 
make  Commotion. 

'  What  said  my  man,  when  my  heto$$ed  soul 
Did  not  aiteud  him  as  we  rode?  '—Shake. 

Betrap',  r.  a.  To  ensnare;  to  entice  into  a  trap. 

— To  clothe,  deck,  or  caparison  with  tiMppIngs, 

Betray',  r.  a.  [he,  aud  Lat.  traders;  It.  tradire ;  Fr. 
trahir.\  To  deliver  up  by  treachery  or  Iraud ;  to  sui'- 
render  by  breach  of  trust. 

*•  'Tis  an  old  tale  aud  often  told, 

Of  maiden  true  betraged  for  gold." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

— To  violate  confidence;  to  treacherously  injure. 

*•  How,  wouldst  thou  again  betray  me?  Milton. 

— To  disclose  or  reveal  treacherously,  clundestiucly,  or  iu 
breach  of  trust. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  be  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  de¬ 
fray  your  ignorance.  -Watts. 

— To  mislead  :  to  render  liable  to  inconvenience. 

'*  His  abilities  created  him  great  confidence;  and  this  was  like 
enough  to  betray  him  to  great  errors.  —King  Charles  1. 

— To  indicate;  to  show  what  would  rather  be  concealed. 

"  Nor.  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  ouce  the  very  ruiu^  lay.'  — Addison. 

— To  f.iil  in  regard  to  reliance  placed  upon ;  as,  the  legs  of 
a  drunken  mau  betray  him. 

Betray'al,  n.  Att  of  betraying;  treachery. 
Botray'er,  n.  One  who  betrays;  a  traitor. 

'•  They  are  only  a  few  betrayers  of  their  country.  "— 5iri/*. 
Betray'liieiit,  n.  Betrayal:  act  of  belriying. 
Betriiii'.  r.  a.  [5«  and  Dim.]  To  deck;  to  decorate;  to 
dress;  to  place  in  order :  to  embellish. 

“  Thy  banks  with  pionied  and  twilled  brims 
Wliich  spongy  April  at  Uiy  hest  benim*.  —Shaka. 
Betroth',  r.  a.  [6«  and  troth.]  To  pledge  the  troth  or 
truth  to,  to  affiance;  to  vow  or  pix>uii»e  to  be  true  and 
faithful. 

“  By  soul  s  public  promise  she 
Was  sold  then,  aud  betrath'd  to  Victory  '—Cowley. 

— To  espouse;  to  contract  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

*  And  what  man  \*  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and  bath 
not  taken  her  ?  '—Deut  xx.  7- 

— To  nominate  to  a  bislio]>ric.  in  order  to  consecration. 

*•  If  any  person  be  consecrate<l  a  bishop  to  that  church,  where- 
unto  he  was  not  before  bttrothed,  he  shall  uot  receive  the  habit 
of  consecration.  —AyUjfe. 

Betroth'al.  n.  Act  of  betrothing:  betrothment. 
Botroth'nient,  «  {Low.)  A  contract  iieiwem  a  man 
and  a  woman,  by  which  they  at:ree  that  at  a  future  time 
they  will  marry  together.  The  contmet  must  be  mutual ; 
tlie  promise  <*f  the  ^me  must  be  the  coiiRidemtion  for  the 
promise  of  the  oth«T.  It  must  be  obligitory  on  liolh 
parties  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  each  nuiy  havenn 
action  upon  it,  or  it  will  hind  neither.  Either  party  luaT 
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call  npon  the  other  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  and,  in  easel 
refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so  vrithiii  a  reitsonable  time 
afUr  request  nmde.  nmy  treat  the  B.  as  at  an  end.  and 
bring  action  for  the  breach  of  the  contract.  Forabresich 
of  the  B.  without  a  just  cause,  an  action  on  the  cise 
may  be  maintained  by  eiilitr  party  for  the  recovery  of  , 
damage's.  —  Bourur. 

fiotrust',  r.  a.  To  entrust;  to  pul  into  the  confidence ' 
ol  another,  (r.) 

“  Whatsoeref  too  vnold  to  roar  memorj,  let  it  be  dis¬ 
posed  io  a  proper  metOod.' —  H'aiU.  { 

Betriist'ineiit.  n.  Act  of  entrusting.  I 

Ilet'sey  Lake,  iu  .l/ic/uyun,  a  pc>»t-office  of  Grand 
Traverse  co.  i 

Bet  ««o.  n.  [It.  a  piece  of  monev.]  The  smallest 

\  enetian  money  ,  its  value  i.s  hIk'UI  a  farthing.  1 

Bet  ler.  a.,ooni/>.ot^o.</.  [A.;?  6ff.  more.  Utter. 
fre/era.  better  ]  Having  gm»<l  qualities  in  a  greater  de*. 
gree  tiian  another :  as,  that  U  a  bfUf^r  style. 

•  The  better  pan  ofrslour  Is  discretion.  Shake. 
—Superior;  preferable,  in  regard  to  fitness  convenience.! 
rank  Ac. 

*•  .R«ner  fifty  rears  of  RoropeihsD  sejeie  of  Catbsr.  —Tenngeon 
— Improved  in  health;  recovering  from  sickness,  as,  the 
fever  has  left  him,  and  he  is  mueh  U/f<r. 

To  be  better  o/f  To  be  iu  iiiipr».»ved  or  better  condition. , 
Bel  ter,  n.  Superiority;  advantage,  (usually  preced-; 

ing  '/■) 

*’  The  gentlemaa  had  so  macb  the  better  o/tbe  satirist.  —Prior. 
—Improvement ,  higher  excellence. 

‘  The  Corinthiaus  that  moroios,  as  the  days  before  bad  the 
better.  Sir  P.  Stdney. 

—K  superior;  as.  he  iias  more  am>gance  than  his  betters. 

(Xeiirly  always  u^eil  in  the  plural  i 
Bet  ter,  ode.,  corn /).  of  ire//.  In  a  more  excellent  mauner; 

with  greater  success:  as,  better  late  than  never. 

— More  correctly,  or  fitly 

*  The  6er/er  to  aodcrataad  the  extent  of  oijr*Xiiovled^  one 
thing  is  to  be  oOseried  ^  U*ek« 

— More ;  in  a  higher  degree ;  as,  she  loves  him  better  than 
me. 

Bet  ter,  r.  a.  [A  S.  hrterian.,  ttdrian,  from  brt,  heteraJ]  To  j 
umke  better:  to  improve;  to  ameliorate ;  to  benefit;  to^ 
correct;  to  rep;iir;  to  amend  :  to  advance 
**  With  well  tim  d  zeal  anl  with  an  artfu.  care. 

Ke^tor  d  and  better  d  soon  the  nice  aiiair.  '  -  Coidey. 

Bet  ter,  n.  one  who  bets  Set*  Bzttor. 

Bet  tering:,  [A.  S.  belruny  J  Act  of  improving  im¬ 
provement. 

Bet'teriueiit,  n.  A  making  better,  improvement. 

{L-tw.)  ImproV'em.'Ut  maile  to  an  esLite.  which  ren-. 
ders  it  better  th.in  mere  repairs.  The  term  is  al.'«o  ap-; 
plie*l  to  denote  the  additnuial  value  wiiich  an  estate 
acquires  iu  consei|ueQCe  of  stme  public  improvemeut, 
a.s  layin:;  out  or  wideniug  a  street,  Ac.  j 

Bet'ternio^t,  a.  Best,  {r  )  I 

Betting,  n.  i'ue  laying  of  a  w^iger.  SeeGvMixo.  | 
Bettiui.  £>0)CEMC0,  ibd-fe'oe.)  an  Italiiu  painter,  b.  at 
Florence,  16U.  w;is  pupil  of  Mario  de  Fiori.  and  almost 
equalled  his  master.  He  was  the  first  to  group  fi>  wersi 
and  fruits  in  landscapes  instead  of  drawing  them  de-. 
tached.  as  w;is  previously  the  style  D.  1705.  i 

Betton'^ia.  n.  (ZrfOi.)  A  genus  of  kangaroos.  | 

Bet  tor,  n.  One  who  bets  or  lays  a  w.izer  | 

Bett!i  ville,  iu  0  #i  \Hp<.»st*viHageof  Liberty  township. 

Seneca  CO.,  4’>  m  W.S.  W.  of  S.indusky  city. 

Bet  ty,  n.  (.K  cant  word.)  An  instrument  ustfd  by 
thieves  to  break  open  doors.  I 

—[It.  bocetta.^  A  Horence  fl  isk,  or  pear-sliaped  Udtle,  I 
wound  around  with  straw,  and  u^ed  hold  oiive>uil  j 
Bet'ula.  n.  [Lit-,  from  Celt.. birch.J  Bd.)  Tlie  birh.  a 
geuus  of  tre**s  or  shruiis,  order  Brtut  ictrt.  The  genus 
is  characterized  by  its  rtower»  growing  in  catkins,  thej 
scales  of  which  are  thin  and  thrt*e-lobed,  and  by  thei 
scales  subtending  three  fiat  iriiits.  each  furnished  with! 
two  styles,  and  expanded  into  a  thin  aing  on  either' 
side;  these  fruits  are  what  ate  vulgarly  cant'd  bircli- 
see<is.  The  species  are.  with  one  exception,  found  i>e- 1 
yood  the  tropic  in  the  northern  hemisphere :  the  species  | 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  a  little  evergreen  plant 
called  B  ant  inAica,  which  little  is  recorded  e.xcept ! 
th  it  it  inhabits  Terra  del  Fuego.  Am  mg  the  American  | 
species,  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  s;ime  time  the 
most  v^a  ibleof  the  geuus,  is  B.  pjp'jracea,  the  paper  or 
cauoe  birch.  (See  Fig.  lOJ.)  It  growsingreit  qiiinti- 
ties  between  Lat.  -W®  and  X.,  and  often  acquires  the[ 
height  of  70  fi-et  Its  wood  is  sometimes  us  *d  in  North 
America  for  cabinet-mak**rs'  work  :  but  it  is  not  of  much  j 
Viiliie  for  exposure  to  weather,  as  it  soon  decays  if  sul>- 
jected  altern.itely  to  damp  and  dryness.  Its  bark  Is  the! 
pari  which  i-s  the  ra  >st  esteemed;  this  part  is  s:ud  to  l>e| 
so  dur.ibl  *  thit  old  fallen  trees  are  stilted  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  (baud  with  their  form  ••»*>  well  preserved  that 
one  wtiuld  think  them  perfectly  Sound,  but  upon  ex¬ 
amining  them  it  is  found  that  the  wh  de  of  the  wtH>d  is 
rutted  away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  s<>und  an  i  solid  | 
ca.se  of  biirk.  This  part  is  use«i  for  a  numl»er  of  useful 
purposes:  log-houses  are  som  dimes  th  itched  with  it: 
little  boxes,  cases,  Ac.,  and  ewn  h.its.  are  maiiuf.ictured  i 
from  it:  but  its  great  value  is  for  miking  Ciin«>es.  For 
the  pur3>i.»se  of  obtaining  pieces  su.fi  ienlly  large  fori 
such  a  purpose,  the  largest  and  sin-Kiihest-kirked  trees: 
are  selected;  in  the  spring,  two  circular  incisions  at  the; 
distance  of  several  fi'-d  are  made,  and  a  longitudinal  in¬ 
cision  on  e-icb  side:  then,  by  intrxlucing  a  we^lge  of 
w*oo<l  between  the  trunk  and  b.irk.  the  latter  is  easily 
debiched.  With  thremls  prep  ire*l  from  Hie  fibrous  ro<»ts 
of  the  white  spruce  fir  (  \btei  albi),  the  pieces  of  bark 
are  sow*n  together,  over  a  light  frame- work  of  woixl,  aodl 
the  are  caulked  with  the  resin  of  the  balm  of  | 
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Gilead  fir.  Canoes  of  this  sort  are  so  light  as  to  be  easily ' 
transported  upon  the  shoulders  of  nieu.  It  is  said  that 
one  capable  of  carrying  four  persons  and  their  baggage, 
only  Weighs  Iroui  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  St*veral  varieties 
are  found  in  ihe  plantations  ot  this  country :  they  differ 
principally  in  the  breadth  and  downy  character  of  the 
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1  iDside  of  a  b&rren  «csle  with  the  aothen  detached 

2  In<ide  o'  a  fertile  scale,  with  the  oraries  attached 
S.  In<ide  of  a  scale  with  their  ripe  fruiu. 

4.  .Vnpcfrtiit  aataral  size. 

6  The  same  manified 
6  .K  transverse  section  of  the  same 

leaves,  and  in  the  hairiness  of  the  hranches. 

B.  papyracra  ha.s  br.inohes  and  leaves  with  scarcely  any 
hairs:  the  variety  B  tric'f^ta-ia  has  extremely  hairy ! 
branches  and  lieart-.<haped  leaves :  and  that  called  B. 
j^atyphyllt  hx-i  very  broad  leaves  B.  Irn/a^  the  black 
or  iiiabog;iiiy  birch.  Inis  catkins  short,  erect:  branches  I 
quite  snnKith  •  leave©  thin,  cordate,  oblong,  tapering 
to  a  point :  stipules  very  larjre  and  membranous.  None  i 
of  our  birches  produce  tim^r  so  valuable  as  this.  Its 
wi><>d  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  of  a  redilUh  br«»wn.  Ii 
is  abundant  in  the  Middle  States,  as  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  more  to  the  south  it  only 
iippe-.irs  on  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies  Deep  rich 
soil  is  what  it  prefers:  and  wheu  it  attains  its  greatest 
dimensions,  which  are  as  much  as  seventy  feet  of  height 
and  three  of  diameter,  it  is  a  h mdsome  tree,  budding 
remarkably  early  iu  the  spring,  when  its  leaves  are 
c».>vered  with  a  short  thick  coat  of  down  :  this  diatppears 
later  in  the  season,  and  leaves  them  of  a  bright  and 
lively  green.  —  Among  the  European  species.  B.aV»a.  Bevelling: 
the  common  birch,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Eurofiean 
forest-trees,  grows,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  the 
height  of  00  to  70  fi*et.  The  le:ives  are  small,  of  an 


1838,  was  Charg^  d'Aff-ures  at  Munich  in  1841,  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1846.  and  Anibassiidor  to  the  CJoiirt  of  Berlin  m 
lfy48;  Minister  of  Foreign  Aff.urs  lor  s-axony  in  Feb., 
1849.  receiving  the  portioJio  f..r  Agriculture  iu  the  fol¬ 
lowing  .May.  He  took  a  prtuiiiiieut  part  in  tbt- disius- 
sions  preceding  the  lre.»ty  of  1852,  and  in  1853  became 
Miiii.sterof  the  Intenur,  wheu  he  resigned  his  p<>ot  as 
Minister  of  Agrknitiire.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Danish  war,  in  1^63.  Baron  \  on  Beiist  uisiin^uUhed  him¬ 
self  by  his  fidelity  to  Ft'deral  interests,  und  by  a  rebuke 
he  adininister*-d  to  l>*rd  Kus^e^in  Hn^wer  to  a  d«  8}Mitrh 
Irom  Ihe  latter.  He  reprev-ented  the  Germanic  Diet  at 
the  London  Conference  of  l'‘r4,  during  the  continuance 
of  which  he  twice  vieited  Paris  to  conler  with  Ihe  Em¬ 
peror  Napideon.  whose  guest  he  was  afterwards  at  Foo- 
tainehleau.  After  the  war  between  AustriHand  Prus¬ 
sia,  Bitron  \ou  Beiist  wh.s  made  Minister  of  the  House¬ 
hold  by  the  Emperor  of  Au.-tria.  Nov  14.  lM)6.  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  on  Ihe  retirement  of  Count  Belcredi, 
Feb.  4,  1867.  The  Emperor  ot  Austria,  acting  under 
B.'s  advice,  made  grejit  concessions  ti>  Hungary,  besides 
important  reforms  in  the  general  a«liuinistration  of  the 
empire.  Appointed  iniuister  to  England.  D»-c.,  l''7I. 
Be  in  Sew  Jersey.,  a  |>o«t-riilage  of  t^ussex  co. 

Bevel,  n.  [Fr.  button;  Ger.  luytl,  from  th*yrn,  to 
I  bend,  to  bend  into  a  curve  or  angle.]  {Ardt.)  An  in- 
stniuieut  for  taking  angles.  One  side  of  a  solid  body 
is  said  to  be  bevelK'd  with  respect  to  another  when  the 
angle  contained  between  their  two  skies  is  greater  or 
les>  than  a  right  angle.  The  term  rj>loy  is  nearly  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  B.;  but  it  is  applie«l  to  openings  which 
have  their  vertical  sides  ^loped  f«>r  the  purjasse  of  en 
larging  the  aperture.  —  This  name  is  aliio  given  to  the 
instrument  with  which  car]'i^nters  and  tmisons  work 
'  surfaces  which  ar.  required  to  slope  at  the  sauie  angle. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a  piei'e  of  wood,  with  a  thio 
plate  of  steel  working  in  a  groove  at  one  end,  so  that  it 
may  form  any  angle  with  the  w^od  leas  than  two  right 
angles. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  a  chief,  open  or  broken,  like  a  car¬ 
penter’s  rule. 

— c  a  To  cut  or  form  to  a  bevel  angle. 

— r  n  To  slant,  or  incline  off  to  h  bevel  angle. 

Bevel  An^le,  n.  A  term  used  among  artificers  to 
deuote  an  angle  which  is  neither  a  right  angle  nor  half 
'  a  right  angle 

The  true  Bev'el-^ear,  n.  (-IfecA.)  A  species  of  wheel-work,  in 
wiiich  the  axles  of 
two  wheels  working 
into  each  other  are 
neither  parallel  nor 
perpendicular,  but 
iDcIined  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  certain 
angle.  Wheels  of 
this  kind  are  also 
culled  ctmicof  whrrU, 
because  their  teeth 
may  be  regarded  as 
cut  in  the  frustum 
of  a  cone  —  See 
W  HEEL. 

Bevelled,  p. 

Formed  to  a  bevel 
angle. 

n  — 
ship- 


i-V'/ii/.)  In 

building,  the  winding  of  a  timl>er.  Ac.,  agreeably  to 
directions  given  fn»m  the  mould-loft. 


ov-ate-triangular  shape,  and  doubly  serrated.  The  bark  Bev  eras^*  ”  [It.  bcrcrup^’o,  from  6<'r^re,  from  Lat, 


is  smooth  aud  silvery  white,  and  the  outer  layers  are 
thrown  off  as  the  trunk  increases  in  diameter. 

Betlllaee:e.  b^t-ulai*ie-r.\  (B^d)  The  Birch  worts, 
an  ord^T  ot  plants,  alliance  Amentales.  —  Duo.  A  two- 
celled  ovary,  a  si>llLiry  pendulous  ovule,  and  a  sui>erior  Bev  erly 
radicle.  —  Tiiis  order  contiius  but  56  species  in  the  two 
e*»nera.  .4/nu^  and  Beiuia,  q.  v. 

Bet'iiline,  n.  (C7<c>a.)  A  resin  contained  in  the  bark 
of  the  black  birch,  B^tufa  nigra. 

Betil'tor,  r.  a.  Toinstnicl.  fR). —  Chtervlge 

Bet'wati,  a  river  of  India  that  ha.s  its  source  in  Lat 
2^  14'  N..  and  lym.  77°  22'  E-,  and  joins  the  Jumna  in 
Lat.  25°  57'  N.,  and  Lon.  80°  IT  E..  at  abt  30  m.  E-S.E. 
of  Cilpee. 

Between.  (be-twln\)  prep  g,  briwynan^ 

Xtoxn  hr  horyt>n.  two.)  In  the  intermediate  space: 
lH*twixt  —  In  the  middle  of.  —  Fnvm  one  to  another.  — 

B-*ariiig  relati'iQ  to  two  — Belonging  to  two. 

Ca«tor  sod  Pollux  with  only  one  soot  h«tir«a  them  '  ~Locke» 

— Noting  ilifference  oi  one  fnvm  the  other. 

‘Children  qaicklj  listinfnish  between  vhal  is  reqoired  from 
them,  mod  what  not.  —  Lock* 

Bet W'eeii-<leck9,  n.  (.Vzuf.)  The  space  contained 
}>t*twp«*n  any  two  whole  decks  of  a  ship. 

Bet  w  it',  r  a.  To  lauut:  to  twit. 


bibrrr,  to  drink:  Fr.  breut^iae,  from  O.  Fr.  heutrage.) 
Any  liquor  for  drinking:  a  Drink,  q.  r. 

Bev'erley,  a  ti*wn  of  England,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yoi  k-«hire,  8  lu.  fixmi  Hull ,  f>op  10.226. 

in  JUinnC<^  a  posi-villaze  and  township  of 
Aciims  co ,  abt.  3  m.  E.S  K  uf  Quincy,  situated  in  a 
rich  farming  district;  j>op.  of  township  1,173. 

Bev  erly,  in  Kentudy,  a  P.  0.  of  Chrisiian  co. 

Beverly,  in  Musachusrtts.  a  fl<miishing  poet-town  of 
Es»ex  CO ,  on  an  iulet  of  Ann  Harbor,  opposite  Salem, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  16  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Boston  :  pop.  of  the  Cown.ship  6,5u7. 

Beverly,  in  J\>io  Jersey,  a  thriving  poet-borongh  of 
Burl  ngLm  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  15  m  above 
Philadelphia.  Ste.imltoacs  between  Philadelphia  and 
BurlingLui  touch  at  this  place  /b/>.  2.438. 

Beverly,  In  Otto,  a  p<»t-rillageof  Wjishington  co.,  on 
the  Muskiiigtim  River,  3U  m.  above  Marietta,  aud  60 
below  Zane»vilU‘. 

Beverly,  in  H*.  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ran¬ 

dolph  co.,in  Tygaxl’s  \ alley  River;  pon.MT. 

Beverly  Fariim.in  .Vii«ac-««s«f/Aa  P  0.  of  Essex  co. 

Be  vier,  iu  .Vix<//ur4,  a  post-vilbige  of  M.icon  oo.,75  m. 
\V.  of  Hannibal,  and  5  W  of  Macon  city 

Rev  ile,  n.  (Hrr,)  ^  Bevel. 


Bet  wixt,  ’  A.B.  beticyx,hefwyxf,  from  Bev'ilport,  in  7>j-a<^a  village  of  Ja.«per  co.,  on  the 

br.  and  twrgrn,  two.]  It  has  the  same  signification  with  Angelina  River.  al>out  *  m.  .  of  J^|>er.  the  co  ^l. 
B'TWEEV.  HD.l  is  iii.iiff^rently  us«l  for  it.  Bev'is  Tavern,  in  O.m,  a  p.j3t...ffice  of  Uamilton  co. 

Beu'<l<'tntite,  n.  {.Min.s  .K  hydrous  silicate  of  lead  Bev  y,  n,  [r.tvm*»l.  uncerbuu.]  A  nock  of  binU,  p.ir- 
aiid  pen.'Xide  of  iron  with  ph*tspluite  of  peroxide  of  iron.  ticularly  of  quails.  .A.  compjiuy,  or  assembly,  especially 
It  occurs  in  small  black  and  browurh«»mbolu*drons  in  the  [  of  females,  ^  -w 

di-itnet  of  Nass.aii  on  the  Rhine.  Named  alter  Beudant.^  Atoood  * of  briShlVaSi'is  jbooe.  -Pope. 

Beii'lali,  ill  .V,  Ca^  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co.:  pop.  1,105.  Bewail.  (6i-wd/',)  r.o.  To  utter  a  widl  of  distress  for; 

Beu^t,  Frikobich  Ferdina.nd,  Baron  Vox,  b.  in  Dres-  to  bemoan:  to  lament,  to  express  deep  sorrow  tor. 
dell.  Jan.  13. 1809,  studied  atG'Jttingen  and  Leipzig,  and ,  Tei  wm  F.aaiuz  farecommaDd  to  all 

entered  the  Foreign  O.'fice  .\fter  holding  the  post  of  Hufneod*.  not  t 

As-iessor  of  Lind-survey.  in  1832.  he  s|»eiit  l»etween  two' — r.  n.  To  utter  or  express  deep  gnei. 
and  three  years  in  visiting  Switzerbind,  France,  and  Bewail  able,  a  L-iiiieiitible. 

England.  He  l*ecame  Secretary  of  the  Saxou  Legation  Bewail  er,  n.  One  who  iMJwails, 
at  Berlin  in  1836,  occupied  the  same  post  at  Paris  in  Bewail  ins*  »»■  I-imentation. 


>  beteaU  bis  njoeraJ.'  —  PenAam, 
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Bowail'inenl,  n.  Act  of  bewailing:  lamentation; 
grief. 

Boware,  {bc-wdr'.)  v.  n,  [A.S.  hewf'rian.  hewarian^  from 
and  warian^  to  guard  againyt;  Sw.  and  (loth.  6ewara, 
to  guani.j  To  guard  one's  self  from  ;  to  guai  d  against ; 
to  avoid  ;  to  take  care  of;  to  regard  witli  caution.  —  It 
is  observable  that  this  verli,  occurring  chietly  in  tlieiin- 
jxTative  moo«l,  is  not  declinable,  ami  is  only  used  in  such 
forms  of  8po«*cli  as  admit  tlie  word  be ;  thu.s  we  say,  he 
niay  beware^  let  him  beware^  he.  will  beware ;  but  not,  he 
did  beware ^  or,  he  has  beni  beware.  ^ 

Bow'diey,  (hude'le.)  a  town  of  Kngland,  in  \Vorce8ter-i 
shire,  on  the  Severn,  14  m.  from  Worcester;  pop.  7,t>28. 

Be%vee|>',  v.  a.  [A,  S.  bewepan^  to  bewail  ]  To  weep 
over  ;  to  lament.  (R.) 

Bowflis'pcr,  e.  n.  To  whisper.  (R.) 

Bewlioro',  e.  «.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity, 
(u.)  —  T\)  pronounce  to  be  a  whore. —  \Viirce..sfer. 

Bo\vil'<lcr,  r.  a.  [Ger.  verwildern  ;  Du.  ve.rwiMeren.] 
To  lead  or  bring  into  the  state  of  one  in  a  wild  or  wil- 
dernegs,  who  knows  not  his  way ;  to  confuse  ;  to  j)uzzle; 
to  perplex. 

“It  is  good  sometimes  to  lose  aod  hetcilder  ourseRes  in  such 
studies."  —  Watt$. 

Bowil'dorofiness.,  n.  Thestateof  being  bewildered. 

Beu'il'<Ieriii;;iy4  adr  In  a  perplexing  manner. 

Bewirilcriiieiii^  State  of  being  bewildered,  or  act 
of  bewil<lering. 

Bewit<*li4  {be-ivich\)  V.  a.  To  affect  by  witchcraft,  fas¬ 
cination,  or  charms. 

“  Look  how  I  am  heieilch'd  l  behold,  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.”  •  Shales. 

—To  enchant;  to  fascinato  ;  to  charm;  to  overpower  by 
charms. 

“  The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  6eu'itc?i.  ’—  Drydcn. 

Bowit<‘ll(*fr,  p.  a.  Fjiscinatod ;  charmed 

Bewitcli'otlnosiv,  n.  State  of  being  bewitched. 

Bowitoli'or,  n.  One  who  hewitcliog. 

Beu’ilch'ery,  n.  Fascination;  charm;  resistless  at- 
traciion. 

Be%%’itoli'iii^«  n.  The  act  of  enchantingor  fascinating. 

— a.  That  has  power  to  bewittdi  or  fascinate;  that  hjis 
power  to  control  hy  thi'uct.s  of  pleasing. 

Bowitoll4il^ly«  adr.  In  a  fascinating  manner. 

Bt^vvitoli'iii^l'neNH,  n.  Quality  of  !>eing  bewitching. 

Bon  itcli'iiieiit,  n.  Power  of  bewitching  or  charm- 
•inj;;  state  of  being  bewit'-hed  :  fascination. 

Bo'u  il!^,  n.  p/.  ( Ftlconri/.)  Straps  of  leather  by  tvhich 
belU  are  fistened  to  a  hawk's  legs. 

Bo w'loy  %’  i  I  Us  in  A'enfucA-y,  a  township  of  Breckinridge 
Co.;  pop.  1,524. 

Bo wi*ay,  [be-yd\)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  be,  and  wregan,  to  accuse : 
Icel.  ;  Kris,  wrcm.J  To  point  out;  to  dis¬ 

cover  perfidiously,  (r.) 

Bpx  'ar,  iu  Georgia,  a  village  of  Corveta  co.,  120  m  W. 
N.W.  frotn  Milledgeville. 

Box'ar,  io  T'-xns,  a  S.  county,  bounded  S  by  the  Nueces 
Kiver,  N  E.  liy  the  Cibolo;  ami  draine«i  by  the  Metlina. 
San  Antimio.  Ilio  Frio,  and  San  Miguel  rivers  Area. 
about  9,000  sq.  m.  This  immense  territory,  mostly  cov¬ 
ered  witli  extensive  prairies,  well  calculated  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  breeding  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  has  a  soil  mostly 
sandy,  but  iu  some  iJlaces  extremely  fertile.  Cap.  San 
Antoni",  an  old  Spanish  settlement,  and  now  a  thriving 
town.  /bp.  10,043. 

Bey,  (5d,)  «.  [Turk.  A  Turkish  and  Tartar  title  of 
dignity,  used  with  no  very  accurate  application  tor  ])rince, 
lord,  or  clilef,  an'l  rre<iuently  subjoined  to  the  proper 
names  of  porson.s  of  rank. 

Boy  lie,  (hd'lilc,)  n.  .A  province  governed  by  a  bey. 

BeyOJUl  ,  prep.  [\.  hef/eoud^  begenndan.]  Before  at 
a  distance  not  yet  reached. 

What’s  fame  ?  a  fancy’d  life  In  other.s  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death  : 

Just  what  you  hear,  you  have.” — Pope. 

—On  the  farther  siileof;  as,  beyond  sea. —  Farther  onward 
than. 

'•  He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove, 

Stays  not,  but  look.s  beyond  it  ou  the  sky.”— Herder^. 

—Part ;  otjt  of  the  reach  of. 

"This  is  matter  of  fact,  and  beyond  all  dispute.'"— i9enr/ey. 

— Above;  proceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than 

"  His  expenses  are  beyond  his  income. ”—X,ocfte. 

—Above  in  excellence. 

"  His  satires  are  incomparably  beyond  Juvenal’s." — Dryden. 

— Remote  from  :  not  within  the  sphere  of. 

"  With  equal  mind,  that  happens,  let  ns  bear ; 

Nor  joy,  nor  grieve,  too  much  for  thiugs  beyond  our  care  ‘ 

To  he  beyond,  to  deceive;  to  circumvent. 

— adv.  At  a  distance;  yonder. 

"  Lo  1  where  beyond  he  lieth,  laugulshing."— il^enser. 

Beyond  Sea.  {Law.)  In  England,  a  term  signifying 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  courts  of  Pennsylvania  have 
deciiled  tliat  the  plir.ise  means  oat  of  the.  U.  Statex.  —  In 
the  various  statutes  of  limitation,  the  term  Out  of  the 
State  is  now  generally  used. 

Beyra,  or  Beir\,  {bai-6'ra^)  a  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  on  the  N.  i>y  the  province  of  Tras-los-Montes 
and  Entre-Diiero-e-Minho,  on  the  E.  hy  Spain,  on  the  S. 
by  Portugue.se  Estremadura  ami  Alentejo,  and  on  tlie 
W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  between  3J°  30'  and  41*^  30'  N. ; 
Lon.  between  6^  40'  and  9®  50'  W.  Area,  5,817  sq.  m. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  general;  and,  where  fertility 
exists,  wheat,  liarley,  and  rye  are  extensively  cultivated. 
Its  honey  is  iti  groat  repute,  and  the  valley  of  .'londego 
produces  finooranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  otlier  fruits.  The 
inhabitants,  liowever,  are  mostly  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  immense  nurnliers  of  cattle,  sheep,  ami  swine 
are  pastured.  —  Rivers.  The  Douro  iu  the  N.,  Tagus  iu 
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the  S.,  the  Aguada  in  the  N.E ,  and  the  I^Iondego  in  the 
centre.  Towns.  Coimbra  (cap.;,  Uvar,  Uveiro,  and  La- 
mego.  Pop.  1,277,244. 

Beyr4>iit'^  Beirout,  Beirut,  (6f-roo/',)  a  town  and  the 
principal  seaport  of  Syria,  ou  tlie  S.  side  of  an  extensive 
bay  open  lo  the  N.,  4s  in.  S  S.W.  of  Tripoli,  19  m.  N.N.W. 
ot  Sidon,  aud  about  3  m.  S.  from  Cape  Beyrout,  the 


Fig.  353.  —  view  south  op  beyrout. 


latter  being  in  Lat.  32°  49'  45"  N.,  Lon.  3.5°  26'  E.  Tliere 
are  here  no  public  biiihlings  of  any  especial  beauty, 
nor  are  there  many  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen.  B. 
has  no  port,  hut  there  is  a  good  anchorage  m.  from 
the  town,  in  6  or  7  fathoms;  and  large  ships  may  anchor 
a  little  further  off  in  10  or  20  fathoms.  After  centuries 
of  neglect,  B  has,  in  recent  times,  again  become  a  place 
of  some  importance.  —  A>/>  Gall.s,  madder,  gums,  silk, 
wine,  and  oil.  —  Imp  Muslins,  cottons,  tin,  hardware, 
cloths,  and  VV  India  produce.  A  plentilul  supply  of 
water  from  the  river  Nahr  Beyrout,  and  a  great  nuinher 
of  wells,  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  heat  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  render  the  town  iniicli  cleam-rthan  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  those  in  the  E.  The  neighborhood  is  very  fer¬ 
tile. —  B.  is  the  ancient  Berytus.  a  Plneniciun  town  of 
great  importance,  and  so  named  from  the  number  of  its 
w’ells  Though  destroyed  in  Alexander’s  wars,  it  r(»se 
again  under  the  Romans,  and  fiourished  greatly,  till 
utterly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  551  It  again 
rose  to  eminence  under  the  Saracens,  though  frequently 
stormed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  again  retaken.  —  B.  is 
famous  iu  the  Christian  legends  as  the  scene  of  St. 
George's  victory  over  the  Dragon.  —  Pop.  about  70,000. 

Bo'z}i.  See  Bt^ZE 

Boz'au,  n.  (Chm.)  A  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  the 
E.  Indies 

Bozuiit,  (be-zayiV  )  A  gold  coin  struck  at  By¬ 

zantium,  (Constantinople;)  it  varied  in  weight  and  in 
value.  There  were,  also,  white  or  silvei  B  —  Acccu'ding 
to  Camden,  a  piece  of  gold,  which  was  anciently  offered 
by  the  king  of  England  on  high  festivals,  was  called  a 
bizantine,  and  valued  at  $75,00, 

iller.)  A  circle,  or.  The  name  is  derived  from  tlie 
gold  coin.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  coat-armor 
by  the  Crusaders. 

BozHiit'ler^  n.  The  second  brancli  of  a  stag’s  horn. 

Beze«  Theodore  de,  (6af'2d,)  an  eminent  French  Protes¬ 
tant  theologian  and  reformer,  u.  at  Vezelai,  1519.  Alter 
studying  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  he  went,  in  1539,  to 
Paris,  where  lie  spent  nine  years,  and  then  went  to  Ge¬ 
neva  and  married  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  long  Deen 
secretly  engaged.  Soon  afterward  he  was  ajipointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek,  at  Lausanne,  a  po>t  which  he  held  fur 
ten  years.  In  he  was  sent  to  ask  the  interce.s8ion 
of  several  German  princes  in  hehalfof  the  persecuted 
Huguenots  in  France  The  next  year  he  settled  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  was  thenceforth  the  associate  of  Calvin  till  his 
death,  and  his  successor  as  Professor  oi  Theology  and 
head  of  the  Protestant  party.  B.  undertook  a  mission 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  succeeded  in  winning  him 
to  the  side  of  the  retormers.  He  took  a  leading  part  at 
the  celebrateii  Colloquy  of  Poi.ssy,  and  was  allowed  to 
preach  in  Paris.  Ileutlended  the  Prince  of  Cond6  durimr 
the  civil  war,  an<l  was  at  the  battle  of  Dreiix.  B.  took 
part  in  several  other  syiioiis  and  conferences  between 
the  opposing  religious  parties.  His  wife  died  in  1588, 
aud  he  married  again  in  a  short  time.  His  energy  and 
activity  of  mind,  like  his  bodily  health,  continued  un¬ 
abated  till  he  \va.s  nearly  80  years  of  age.  au'l  he  only 
ceased  preaching  in  KkK)  Among  his  work.sare  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  llistoire  de.s 
Ei/fises  Refrrinee.se.n  France..  D.  1605. 

Bez'el,  or  Bezil,  n.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  fixed.  —  Johnson. 

Beziers,  {haiz'e.-ai,)  a  city  of  Franco,  dep.  II6rauIt,  on 
a  fertile  hill,  in  a  rich  country,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cnial  da  Midi  with  the  Orl»,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Montpellier. 
Its  situation  makes  it  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade, 
but  it  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  distilleries, 
Nvhich  are  extensive,  and  produce  lirumly  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Cognac.  In  1209,  during  the  first  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  B.  was  besiegeii  by  the  Catholic 
army,  wlio,  having  carried  it  hy  assault,  committed,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Pope’s  legate,  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  those  found  within  its  walls,  whether  herc^- 
tics  or  not.  Pp.  1876,  38,227, 

Bezoar,  (5c-*o7^.)  pFr.  bizitard :  Per.  6  Zd-^aAr,  from  biXd. 
wind,  and  ea/ir,  poison,  f.e.,  driving  away  poison]  A 
word  applied  to  concretions  found  in  the  stomachs  of 


various  animals,  and  called  Be.zoar-stnncs.  Thej'  are 
brittle  egg-siiapcd  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  and  are  mostly  dark  olive  in  color.  On  being 
cut  open,  they  jireseiit  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  sur¬ 
rounded  by  concentric  deposits.  They  occur  principally 
in  the  stomachs  of  (Ji  ieiital  goals,  deer,  and  uiitelopes. 
and  were  formerly  looked  upon  us  po.ssessing  super¬ 
natural  properties.  Tliey  were  supjiosid  lo  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases,  and  HCf  as  antidotes  against  every  poison  ;  ami 
were  so  much  sought  after  as  to  be  worth  ten  times 
tiieir  w'eight  in  gold.  The  most  valued  of  these  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  wild  gout  of  Persia,  aud  was  culled  the 
Lapis  Bez<‘ar  Orientahs.  They  are  found,  more  or  less, 
in  all  lierbivora,  and  sometimes  occur  in  tlie  stomachs 
of  persons  living  mucli  on  farinaceous  food.  They  con¬ 
tain  lithofellic  and  ellagic  acids. 

Bozoar'dic,  7i.  {Med.)  A  term  applied  to  medicines,  as 
antidotes,  cordials,  having  the  properties  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  the  hezoar. 

— a.  That  is  composed  of  bezoar,  or  possesses  its  properties. 

Bozoar'>igoat,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Indian  antelope. 

Bozo'iiiaii,  n.  [It.  bisogno,  need,  want.J  A  scoundrel; 
a  beggar.  {R.J 

*  Uuder  which  king,  Bezonian  f  speak,  or  die  "-^-Shaks. 

Bezoiit,  (bai'zoot,)  Etienne,  a  French  inntlieinatician, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  b.  1730.  He  wrote 
a  course  of  mathematics  for  the  use  of  the  navy ;  another 
for  the  corps  of  artillery;  a  general  theory  of  algebraic 
equations;  and  other  esteemed  works.  D.  1783. 

Bezou'tiaii,  n.  {Math.)  A  term  applied  to  then-ary 
quadric  wliose  discriminant  is  the  symmetricRl  deter¬ 
minant  obtained  by  eliminating,  according  to  Bezont’s 
abridged  method,  the  variable,  fnuii  two  binary  quautics 
of  the  same  degree  (n). 

Bozoii'ticH„  n.  {^Math.)  See  Elimination. 

Bliadriiiath,  {oad-ri-nalh',)  a  small  town  of  Hlndos- 
taii,  prov  Kumaon,80  m  N.  of  Alnioruli,  10,294  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Lat.  30°  43'  N.;  Lon  79°  39'  E.  It 
is  remarkable  for  a  temple  much  venerated  by  the 
Hindoos. 

Bliaiiio,  or  Bamo,  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire,  cap. 
of  a  Shan  principality,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  180  m.N.N.E. 
of  Ava,aiid20m  M .  of  iljeChine>e  border;  Lat.24°10' 
N.,  Lon.  96°  45'  E.  Next  to  Ava  and  Rangoon,  it  is  the 
largest  place  in  tlie  empire,  and  contains  2,000  houses, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Chine.se.  Pojt.  30,000. 

Bliaii^',  {bang,)  n.  The  common  Imlian  name  for  the 
seed-capsules  and  larger  leaves  of  the  native  heniji.  ein- 
jiloyed  lor  making  tlie  Ha.shish,  q  v. 

Bliat'^ong;,  a  city  of  N.  llindostnn  (AVpan/),  8  m. 
E.S.E.  of  CatiiiHiidoo:  Lat.  27°  40'  N  ;  Lon  85°  8  E. 
Though  much  decayed,  it  is  still  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  Ne)Kiule8e  i>rahmjns. 

Bliatiiee<l',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  jirov.  Bajpo«>tana, 
cap  of  the  Bhatty  country.  195  in.  AS  S  W.  of  Delhi; 
Lat.  29°  36'  N. :  Lon  74°  12'  E. 

Bhnug'iilporo,  or  Boglipoor,  {bogdeqtoor',)  a  town  of 
Briti.'-h  India,  cap  of  a  district  ol  same  name,  on  the 
Ganges, 104m. N.W  .  ot  Moorshedalmd  ;  pop.  altout  30,000. 
The  district,  supposed  to  l>e  inhabited  by  the  Hborigincs 
ot  Ilindostan,  is  situated  between  Lat.  24°  and  26°  N., 
Don.  80°  and  89°  E.  Pop.  2,019.9i.0. 

Bliooj,  {booj,)  a  city  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
Cntcii.  35  in.  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Cntch  ;  Lat.  23°  15'  N., 
J>on.  69°  52'  E.  —  'J  his  town  is  celebrated  for  its  gold 
aud  silver  works.  Near  it  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Nag,  or  cobra-ctapello  J'op.  20.000. 

BI|4»|>hiiI.  or  Bdpvvl,  (5o-;>diW'.)  a  state  of  Ilindostan, 
tributary  to  tlie  Briti.''h,  bet  ween  bat.  r2°  30'Hn<i  2^j°  iJO* 
N.,  and  Lun.  77°  and  79°  E. ;  area,  6,772  sq.  m.  'J'he 
capital  town  is  of  the  same  name.  The  country  is  full 
of  jungles,  ami  tie*  ruling  jieople  are  Fatans. 

Bliliriporo.  or  BHiRTPO»tR,  {boortpoor',)  n  small  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Uindo.“tan,  underthe  pr»>tection  of  the  British, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  situated  uht.  J13  m.  N. 
of  Agra,  in  Lat.  27°  17'  N.,  and  Lou.  77°  23'  E.  Area, 
1,916  sq.  m.  B.  is  inhahiteil  by  Jauts,  who  settled  her© 
about  1700  A.  n.  Pop.  2.'),UO0. 

Bi»«  [Lat.  his.  twice,]  a  prefix  signifying  two,  twice,  or 
doulde;  us.  5?carboiiatt<»  of  jiotash.  ac<>mpoun<l  (d  potash 
with  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid;  bilocular,  twtecelled  ; 
bivalve,  two  valves,  &c. 

Bsaf'ra,  (Bight  of,)  (5^-arra,)  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  AV.  coast  of  Africa,  containing  the  islands  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  Prince,  and  St.  Thomas.  It  lies  within  Lon. 
5°  and  10°  E. 

Bialystok,  {he-aVe-stok.)  [Russ.  Bjelostnck.)  An  ad¬ 
ministrative  district  of  Russia  in  Europe,  tornierly  a 
part  of  Poland,  now  a  part  ot  the  govt,  ot  Grodno;  Lat. 
between  52°  and  54°  N.;  Lon.  betw’een  22°  and  24°. 
Area,  3,4.36  sq.  m.  Forests  are  extensive,  and  agriculture 
is  almost  the  only  employment.  Pop.  about  260,(i00. 

Bialystok,  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  Lat.  53°  7'36"  N., 
Loll.  23°  15'  E.,  is  a  handsome  tow  n,  with  fxjwp,  of  14,218. 

Biii'iia,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Agra ;  Lat.  25° 57'  N.; 
Lon.  77°  8'  E. 

Biaii'oa,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  AA’ right  co.,  «l>t. 
44  111.  N.NV.  of  St.  .Anthony. 

Bianclii'iii,  Fr.vncesco, an  Italian  astronomernnd  an- 
ti<|uary,  B.  at  A  erona,  166*2.  He  improved  imtiiy  astro¬ 
nomical  instruments,  ami  discovered  the  spots  on  the 
planet  A'enus.  Hisprineipal  work  is  Ihiivtrsal  History, 
in  Italian.  I).  1729. 

Biaii'^iilar,  Biaii'i;‘ulate,  Bian'giilatocl,  a. 

Having  two  angles. 

Biar<t«  Pierhe,  (/>e'ar,)  a  French  sculptor  and  architect, 
B.  at  Paris,  1559.  His  cliief  work  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  lA'.,  placed  over  tlie  great  entrance  to 
the  Hotel  de  A'ille,  Paris.  D.  1(309. 

Biard,  Auguste  Francois,  a  French  painter,  b.  at  Lyon, 
1800.  Aftei  studying  iu  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art*  of 
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Egypt,  All  i  his  sketclies  riiiiKily  fnuml  their  way  into 
public  collations  and  private  galleries,  hater,  his  love 
of  travel  led  him  to  visit  Kiis.sim  Norway,  Lapland, 
Greeidand,  and  hpitzbergen.  B.  is  chieliy  successful  in 
the  delineation  of  comic  and  burlesuue  groiinines 
always  taken  from  life.  Uis  principal  works  are;  !lru6« 
nvertakm  by  th-  Simo  m  in  Uie  Prserl ;  aialisnuc  of 
Smyrna ;  The  Sequel  of  a  Masquerwle  ,  A  Sl.initish  of 
Masqueri  with  the  Police;  The  Family  Concert;  Slave 
Market  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa;  Combat  with  PUar 
Bears;  A  Ball  on  Board  an  English  On'i'eUe,  &c.  His 
wife,  from  wlioni  he  separated  in  1S43,  hiw  devoted  herself 
to  literature.  HiKl  is  known  under  the  name  of  Lt't/nn 
a  Aunei.  She  has  pnlilished  many  novels,  hut  her  besl 
work  IS  Vogage.  d'unt  Fenunr  an  HpiUbcrg^  a  relation  ot 
the  journey  which  she  took  with  her  husband 
Biarritz,  {bt'ar^rettz'd  a  sea-side  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  5  niilee  from 
Bayonne;  pop.  1, 92'<.  —  This  place  is  much  freijuented 
of  its  hatlis  ancl  the  beautiftil  scenery  in  its 
vicinity,  and  from  its  having  been  the  chosen  marine 
residence  of  Napolemi  HI .  Kinp^ror  of  the  French,  who 
built  a  chateau  here.  It  has  a  communication  with 
Paris  by  telegraph. 

Bisirtic  iiliitc,  a.  [Lat.  bis^  two,  and  articulus,  joint.] 
Appliecl  to  the  antonua?  of  insects  when  they  consist  of 
but  two  joints,  ami  also  to  the  abdomen  under  the  same 
circumstances,  as  in  the  Sycterihiti  biarticidata, 
tss,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  and  a  native  of 
Priene,  in  Ionia,  celebrated  for  bis  practical  knowledge 
and  strict  regard  tojustice.  He  aourished  about  550  b.c., 
and  died  at  a  very  atlvanceil  age, 

Bi  R»,  n.  fFr.  6i(iis,  a  slope,  from  Lat.  ohliguus^  oblique, 
slanting;  It.  birco.]  The  weight  ludge<l  on  one  side  of 
a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from  the  straigiit  line. 

*'  Madam  we  ll  plar  at  bowls  — 

—  Twin  make  me  think  the  world*  is  full  of  rubs. 

And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias.  —Shaks. 

— A  leaning  of  the  mind,  inclination,  propensity,  bent; 
dispo>ition;  anything  which  influences 

*  Morality  iDHuences  men  s  lives,  and  gives  a  btos  to  all  tbeir 
actions.  "—Zvoc^e. 


a.  (/wp.BiASSED;pp.Bi.\8SiNO,BiASSED.)  Tocause 
to  slope;  to  turn  out  of  a  straight  line  or  course;  to 
incline  to  one  side ;  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  the 
mind;  to  incline;  to  warp;  to  prejudice. 

Bi'ib-S,  adr.  Across;  diagonally. 

BiRitric'iilate,  a.  fLit.  6i5,  two,  and  auricula^  an 
.  auricle.]  (A/wf.)  Applied,  in  comparative  anatomy,  to  a 
heart  with  two  auricles,  a.s  in  most  bivalve  molluscs, 
and  ill  all  reptil»*s,  birds,  and  mammals. 

Binx'ul,  a.  (J/n.)  That  lias  two  axes. 

Bib,  n.  [Lat.  btbo,  to  drink.]  A  »mill  piece  of  cloth 
worn  by  infants  over  the  breast  while  drinking  or  im¬ 
bibing  nourishment. 

— y.n.  To  tipple;  to  sip;  to  drink  frequently;  as,  “lie 
was  constantly  bUtbing'*  —  Locke. 

Biba'cious,  a.  [Lat.  bibax^  6i6am.]  Addicted  to 
drinking. 

Bil>asic«  (6r-6d./iA:,)  a.  {Chtm.)  Noting  acids  which 
require  two  equivalents  of  a  protoxide  of  a  base  to  form 
a  neutral  salt,  such  as  the  pyrophosplioric,  lactaric,  and 
malic  acids. 

Bibb,  in  Alabama^  a  central  county,  traversed  by  the 
Cahawba  River;  surface  hilly ;  soil  partly  fertile.  Area, 
1,030  sq.  m.  Cap.  Centreville.  I^p.  7,469. 

Bibb,  in  Alaltama,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Bibb*  in  Georgia,  a  central  county,  bounded  S.W.  by 
Echaconuee  Creek,  and  crossed  N.  W  S.  by  the  Ocmulgee 
River;  area,  250  sq.  m.;  surface  hilly;  soil  generally 
poor;  cap.  Macon,  /fe/).  21,255. 

Bibber,  {hib'er,)  n.  [From  Lat.  bxbo,  to  drink.]  A 
drinker:  a  tippler;  a  man  given  to  drinking;  as,  a 
wine-5i65er. 

Bibbiena*  (heeb-he-ai'na,)  Bernardo,  a  Roman  cardinal, 
B.  1470.  He  entered  the  service  of  tlie  Medici,  and  was 
made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  several 
important  missions.  Aspiring  to  the  jiapacy,  he  is  said 
to  have  excited  the  Pope  s  jealousy,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned.  Bibbieua  wrote  a  famous  comedy 
called  Ckilandira,  which  is  still  in  repute  among  the 
Italians.  D  1520. 

Bi bbiena,(5€c5-6c-ot'na,)Gif8EPPE  DA,an  Italian  painter 
and  architect,  b.  at  Bologna,  1696.  He  introduced  a  new 
form  into  the  building  of  theatres,  and  was  the  inventor 
of  modern  theatrical  decorations.  D.  1756. 
Bib'bie-Bab'ble,  n.  Prating;  idle  talk.  —  Shake. 
Bil>bK,  n.  pi.  (A«uL)  Pieces  of  tiiiilier  bolted  to  the 
hounds  of  a  ma.st,  to  support  the  trestk^trees. 
Bib<*racll,  (5e'6ai-r«Ar.j  a  town  of  Wurtenilierg,  circ. 
of  the  Danube,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  Ries,  22  ni. 
S.S.W.  of  U!m.  Near  the  town  are  the  mineral  w'aters 
of  Jordansbad.  B.  is  the  birthplace  of  Wieland  ;  and  in 
1796,  the  French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  its  vicinity. 

Bib^io,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  insects,  sub-fam. 
dce.  They  are  of  small  size;  their  flight  is  slow  and 
heavy:  they  are  found  in  damp,  marsliy  places:  and  some 
species  are  troublesome  pests  to  our  domestic  animal.s. 
Bibion^Ulse,  n.  pi.  IZool.)  A  sub-fam.  of  dipterous  in¬ 
sects,  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Tipulidae,  by 
having  the  bo<ly  and  legs  shorter  and  more  robust; 
antennse  cylindric;  and  wings  large. 

Bibirii^  n.  {Bot.)  See  Nectandka. 

Bib'itory,  a.  [Lat.  5i6o,  6i/niu<,  to  drink.]  Belonging 
to  drinking  or  tippling. 

Bi'ble,  n.  [Gr.  hihlvm,  diminutive  from  hiblos,&  b<v»k: 
from  byhlos,  the  papyrus,  or  the  inner  bark  of  it,  which 
was  made  into  paper  for  books.]  The  Book,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
eminence;  the  UoLr  Scriptures  ;  the  volume  containing 
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the  collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Greek  word  in  primitive  use  was  i;  yfaipii,  or.  rd  ittm 
Ypdayara ;  mid  ru  litliXia  is  not  found  till  the6th  century, 
applied  to  the  Sacred  ttritiiigs  by  St.  Chrysostom.  The 
name  Old  Testament  first  oceurs  in  St.  I'aul'a  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ill.  14),  written  in  a.  D.  55. 
The  canon  is  generally  believed  to  liave  been  closerl  by 
Siiuoii  tile  Just,  about  B.  c.  'Mi.  Tlie  Atntrypha  (q.  v.) 
was  added  B.c.  150.  Tile  Old  Testament  canon  consists 
of  30  books,  divided  into  930  cliapters,  cuiitainiiig  593,430 
Words.  Of  this  portion  of  tlie  B.,  tlie  oldest  edition  is 
the  Septuagint,  translated  into  the  Greek,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  Aristeas.  u.  c.  377.  Ijv  73  Jews.  The 
work  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  orploleniy  Phila- 
delphijs.  Tlie  iiouks  of  tiie  New  Testament^  wniteii  in 
Hellcuistic  Greek,  were  first  collected  about  tlie  middle 
of  tlie  3ii  century.  Eeter  f3<f  Epistle  iii.  16),  in  65,speak8 
of  St.  I’aiil  s  Epistles  as  tliougli  tliey  had  been  collei  ted 
in  Ills  time.  Doubtless,  tlie  separation  of  tlie  genuine 
troiii  tile  spurious  had  already  coiiiiiieiieeil  when  St. 
I’eter  wrote.  Tlie  New  Testament  is  divided  into  37 
books  containing  365  chapters.  Tlie  Sacred  tVritings 
were  translated  i>y  tlie  early  Ciiristiaus  into  various 
languages.  Eusebius  says,  “  They  were  translated  into 
all  languages,  both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  tiiroiigh- 
out  the  world,  and  studied  by  all  nations  as  tne  oracles 
of  God.”  Many  of  the  Fathers  bear  similar  testimony. 
Origen  piiblislied  a  B.  called  Hexapta,  in  6  colnmiis, 
willi  dillereiit  versions,  and,  on  adding  to,  called  it  the 
Octapla.  The  division  of  the  B.  into  cliapters  lia.s  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Steplieii  Laiigtoii,  Arebl.ishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1206.  TheFsalms  werealways  divided 
as  at  present,  and  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal,  who  compiled  tlie  first, 
coiicordaiiee  to  the  B.^  divided  tlie  matter  into  sections, 
and  the  seetiuns  iiitoiinder-divisions;  and  these  sections 
are  tlie  cliapters.  He  fiourislied  about  1340,  and  D  in 
1363.  Kalibi  Isaac  Natliau,  in  1445,  introduced  regular 
verses.  These  alterations  liave  since  been  iiiuch  im¬ 
proved.  Ill  the  Latin  translation  of  the  B.,  by  Paginus' 
of  Lucca,  puldisheil  at  Lyons  in  1538,  Arabic  numerals 
are  placed  in  the  margin,  opposite  tlie  verses, 

B-  0.  E.arly  Tra.nslatio.vs. 


Remarkarlk  Editio.vs  of  English  Bibleb 

A.  D. 

1536.  Tyndale's  New  Testament.  (Antwerp.) 

1630.  Tyndale's  l•entateuell.  (Morbury,  Hesse.) 

1531  Juye's  Isaye  (Asaio/i).  (.Vr«.«6ar^.) 

1535.  Bai  tlioletu.s,  first  Latin  Bible  printed  in  England, 
■^''”‘^®”I  —Tyndule  and  Covcrdale's  folio! 
153i.  Mattiiew's  Bible.  (Folio.) 

1537.  All  edition  ol  Covenlale’s  Bilde.  (4<o.  Southwark.) 
1530.  Tlie  Great  (or  Cioniwell'a  Bible)  (London).  The 

flist  Bible  printed  by  authority  in  Eiigluiid. 
15J9.  laverncr’s  Bible.  (Polio,  Jjitidm.) 

1540.  Cramner’seilitiou  oftlieGreat  Bible.(/bf  Loruion) 

1.560.  Geneva  Bilde.  (4(o.  G>nera.) 

15m.  Parker's  or  the  liisliop  s  Bible,  (m  Londim.) 
1571.  Tile  Gospels,  in  Saxon  and  Eiiglisli.  The  Faxon 
Ironi  tlie  Vulgate,  and  the  Englisli  from  the  Bisli- 
op's  Bitde.  (London.) 

1576.  Gciicvmi  Bible  (Fol.  Edinburgh.)  Tlie  first  Bi¬ 
ble  printed  in  Scotia  iid. 

It^.  F  irst  Roman  Catholic  Bilde  in  £ngland.(4ta./>euay.) 
I!"'  •^  "8  •>“““»  l-'B,  Bible.  (Ful.  UmdimS 

1^2.  Tile  ”  W  ieked  ”  Bible.  (Sro.  Leatdon.) 

1633.  First  Scottish  edition  of  Authorized  Bible.  (8ro. 
Edinburgh.) 

1657.  Walton's  I'olyglott  Bible.  (Fol.  London.) 

1717.  Vinegar  Bible.  (Fol.  Oxford.) 

1850.  Wyeklitfe's  Bible.  (4<o.  Oxford.) 

1869.  The  Anier.  B.  Union  (Baptist.)  revised  translation 
18i8.  Bilde  and  Comineiitary.  Ed.  by  F.  C.  Cook,  with’ 
many  able  assistants.  Known  as  The  Speaker  s 
Commrntary.as  it  was  undertaken  attlieiiislaiiee 
of  tlie  Speaker  of  tlie  Englisli  House  of  Coiiimotis 
_  in  1863.  Vol,  I.  issued,  London,  187s, 

For  list  of  books  in  tli©  Ribj6»  so©  Canon  of  Scripture. 
Bible  Orove,  in  Illinois,  a  vill  of  Clay  co. ;  99S. 

Bible  Grove,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Scotland  co, 
Bible>oath,  n.  An  oath  on  the  Bible;  a  sacred  obli¬ 
gation. 

Bn>'Ier,  n.  [Lat.  bil>o,  to  drink.]  A  tippler. 

Bible  NoeietieH.  n.  pi.  The  following  are  the  prln- 
cip.d  asiiocialions  formed  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  date  of  institution  : 


277.  (ctre.)  The  Septuagint.  The  Old  Testament  is 
translated  into  Greek. 

100.  Old  Syriac  version. 


128.  Aquila,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  translates  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek. 

176.  Theodotion  translates  the  Old  Testament. 

205.  Lj'inmachus,  by  order  of  Septimus  Severus,  trans¬ 
lates  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek. 

200-300.  Coptic  translation. 

300-400.  Etiiiopic  version. 

360.  Gothic  version,  by  Uphilas. 

405.  Jerome  completes  the  Latin  Tulgate,  commenced 
about  385. 

410—413.  Armenian  version. 

709.  Saxon  translation  of  the  Psalm.s. 

721.  Saxon  translation  ot  the  Gospels. 

725.  Bede’s  Saxon  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  is 
completed. 

861.  Slavonian  translation 

116u.  French  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  by  Peter 
de  Vaux. 

1290.  English  translation. 

1380.  Wyckliffe’s  English  version. 


Earuest  Printed  Bibles  in  Different  Languages. 


Translation. 

1  AT  r.  [  Bib.  1 

Mazarin,  (Lalin,).. . 

14,55; 

1462 

1467; 

1471 

1475 

1478 

1487 

1488 
1488 

1534 
1529 

1535 
1535 
1541 

Hebrew,  { Old  Testament,) 

Greek  . 

German  . 

1516 
1 1522 

1525 

1526 

1.5.34 

1.5U;  15.56 

1560 

1562 

1569 

1581 

1642 

Spanish . 

Russian  . 

1556 

1519 

1548 

Welsh . 

L567 

1574 

1588 

1589 
1584 
1.596 
1,593  ( 
166:3  ( 
1635 
....  C 

1585 

Virginian  Indians . 

Vulgate,  ( Eng.  editUm,)... 

1661 

1666 

1602 

.  c 

1685  I 
1701  I 

175-5 

1763 

1767 

1781 

1799 

1814 

1802  E 
1783,  1 
r 

Chiuese . 

. I  c 

Paris. 

Mentz. 

Venice. 

Cologne. 

Valencia. 

Paris. 

Prague. 

Basle. 

Wittenberg. 

Zurich. 

Antwerp. 


A.  D. 

1649.  New  England,  re-iucorporated  in  1661.  (American  ) 
1662.  Society  f.ir  the  Projiagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales.  {Welsh.) 

1698.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  (Eng.) 
1701.  StK-iety  for  the  Piopagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For¬ 
eign  Parts.  (Kngli.dt.) 

1709.  Society  f(»r  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in 
Scotland.  (Scottish.) 

1712.  S<K?iety  at  Ilalle.  (German.) 

1750.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  among 
the  Poor.  (English.) 

1780.  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society.  (English.) 
1785.  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sun¬ 
day  Schools.  {English.) 

1792.  French  Bible  Society. 

1803.  Society  for  Promoting  a  more  Extensive  Circula¬ 

tion  of  the  Scriptures  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
(English.) 

1804.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  being  the  So¬ 

ciety  of  1803  remodelled. 

“  German  Bible  Society. 

**  New  York  Bible  Society. 

1805.  Berlin  Society,  changed  to  Prussian  Bible  Society 

in  1814. 

1808.  Philadelphia  Bible  Society. 

1813.  Russian  Bible  Society.  Suspended  in  1826. 

1817.  American  Bible  Society. 

1831.  Trinitarian  Bible  Society. 

1850.  American  Bible  Vnion,  N.  Y. 

Since  the  revolution  in  Italy  of  1859,  and  that  in 
Spain  of  1H68,  Bible  societies  have  been  established  iu 
both  countries. 

Some  of  these  societies  have  a  large  numberof  branch 
establishments.  Pope  Pius  VII.  issued  a  bull  at  Rome, 
June  29, 1816,  against  Bible  societies,  denouncing  the 
movement  as  a  crafty  device,  by  which  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  religion  are  undermined. 

Bib'licnl,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible. 

Bib'lU*ally,  adv.  In  accordance  with  the  Bible. 
Bib'licinitilly  n.  Biblical  doctrine,  learning,  or  litera¬ 
ture.  (R.) 

Bib'lici^t*  n.  One  skilled  in  Biblical  knowledge. 
Biblio^Vaplier,  n  [See  Bibuogbapuv.]  One  versed 
in  bibliography. 

Bibliog-rapli'ic,  Bibliographical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  history  id  books. 
Bibliograpli'ieaily,  adv.  In  a  bibliographical 
manner. 

Bibliography,  (bib-U-og'ra-fe,)  n.  [Fr.;  from  Gr. 
bibtos,  and  grapho,  to  write,  to  describe.]  A  description, 
account,  or  history  of  books.  The  knowledge  which  is 
required  to  classify  books,  according  to  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  they  treat,  has  been  termed  intfUectual 
B. ;  that  of  the  internal  peculiarities  of  books  —  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  they  have  passed, 
the  printer  or  publisher,  their  date  ns  to  time  ami  place, 
their  form  and  size,  and  their  comparative  complete¬ 
ness,  correctness,  typographical  beauty,  and  rarity  — 
material  B.  The  first  branch  borders  closely  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  criticism ;  for  the  most  valuable  bibliographi¬ 
cal  works,  being  what  are  termed  in  French  catalogues 
raisonn^,  are  thosein  which  thel>ooks  are  accompanied 
with  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  their  contents. 
The  second  branch  of  B.  has  been  of  late  years  culti¬ 
vated  with  all  the  ardor  attached  to  a  fashionable  and 
somewhat  eccentric  pursuit.  The  lovers  of  rare  edi¬ 
tions  and  curious  copies  of  works,  from  being,  to  borrow 
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a  French  term,  Bihlii-tphiles.  formed  nome  years  ago  a 
pecuUar  sect  entitled  Bihliomauiacn^  with  wliom  tlie 
fancy  for  bot^ka  had  become  a  pjission,  like  that  of  Butcli 
conuidaseurs  in  tulips  and  pictures.  Many  works  of 
novel  and  curious  research  in  this  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  been  produced  to  guide  thrir  taste.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  contains  a  .selection  of  works,  which,  from 
the  critical  matter  which  they  contain,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  history  of  literature,  as  well  as 
of  books  aud  editions  :  —  Lowndes's  BibHoyraphers  Ma7i- 
U'd  of  English  Literature,  giving  an  account  of  rare, 
cmdous,  and  useful  books,  new  edition  by  Bohn ;  a  valu¬ 
able  work  (ISGS).  Darling's  Cgclopaxha  BibluHjraphica, 
a  library  manual  of  theological  and  general  literature 
and  guide  to  books  (London,  1867-3J.  A  tVitical  Die- 
tionary  of  Engltsk  Literature  and  British  and  AnieHcan 
Authors,  by  S.  A.  Allihone,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Philadelphia, 
1859-1869.)  Horne’s  Manual  of  Biblical  Bibliography. 
Dibdin's  Library  Companion,  1S24.  Ebert's  Allgenieuies 
hihliographische.s  lyxihon.  2  voU.  (Leipzig,  1821-^0);  (an 
English  translation  of  this  work  has  api>eared  in  4  vuls. 
8vo.  (Oxford,  1837).  lleinsins's  AUgemeines  BilcUtr~L>>xf 
knn,  with  Supplements,  11  vol.s.  (Leipzig.  1812-52j. 
Erseh's  Hayulbuch  der  D''utsche,ii  Literatur,  2d  edition,  4 
v*»ls.;  (Leipzig,  1822—10) ;  (3d  edition,  by  Geissler,  1S46). 
Yater’s  Literatur  der  Gramniatiken  Lexica,  and  Worter- 
sanimlungen  alter  Sprachen  der  Erde,  2d  edition  (Berlin. 
1847.  BviinGt'r*  Manuel  du  Libraireet  de  VAnudeur  de..< 
Livre.s,  5th  edition,  6  vols.  8vo.  (Paris,  1866).  Querard's 
La  France  Litttraire,\i)  vols.  (Paris,  1827—4-).  l)e  Bure's 
Bibliographie  Instrw:tioe,  ou,  J’raite  de.  la  Onimnssonc’. 
des  Livres  rares  ei  siyiguHer.<,  confmant  un  Catalogue, 
raisonni de  la  plus  grayide  partie  de  ce^s  livres  prccieux 
gui  out  paru  successivement  dans  la  RCpubHqne  des  Led 
tres  depuis  Vinreyition  dc  Vimprtme.rie.,  7  vols.  8vo.  (Paris, 
1763-8.)  M.  Barbier's  Dictiounairedes  Anonynie.stt  Pseu- 
donymeji,  4  vols.  1822-25. 

Bibiioratry«  n.  [Or.  hiblion,  a  book,  latreia,  wor¬ 
ship.]  Worship  of  a  book. 

nibliolOji^'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  bibliology. 

liibliol'og'y.  n.  [Gr.  hibhon,  a  book,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course,  treatise.)  A  treatise  on  books;  bibliography. — 
Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  theology. 

Bib'lioiiiaiiey,  n.  [Or.  biblbm,  and  manteia,  prophe¬ 
cy.]  Divination  l»y  the  Bible,  sometimes  called  Sortes 
Biblicte,  wiw  a  common  practice  among  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  were  accustomed  to  regulate  their  conduct 
by  opening  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  accepting  the 
passage  whicii  first  presented  itself  us  a  guide.  Al- 
thougli  condemned  by  the  councils  of  Vannes  in  465; 
Agde,  in  506,  and  Orleans  in  511,  this  mo«le  of  divina¬ 
tion  was  practised  for  many  years.  The  Mohamme<ians 
exercise  a  similar  divination  by  means  of  the  Koran. 
Tlie  ancients  used  the  works  of  Homer  aiul  Virgil  in 
the  same  manner  —  the  S(/rt>’S  Jfunericie,  and  the 
Vii'gilianoB  being  popular  means  of  prognosticating  fu¬ 
ture  events. 

Biblioinft'nsa,  Bibliomaxt.  7?.  [Qr.biblion,  and  ma¬ 
nia,  madness.)  Bouk-maducss;  a  rage  for  possessing  rare 
and  curious  books.  —  See  Bibliography. 

Biblioiiia'iiiae«,  n.  One  who  h;i.s  a  rage  for  books. 

Biblioiu  ini'acaU  a,.  lUl.-Ging  to  bibliomania. 

Biblioina'ntaiii.sin,  n.  The  same  as  Bibliomania. 

Biblioiii'aiiist*  n.  The  same  as  Bibliom.am.kc. 

HibiiO|>o^:'io,  a.  Relating  to  the  binding  of  books. 

ISibllop'e^'y,  n.  [Gr.  bibUoyi,  and  peguunai,  to  make 
fjist.j  The  art  of  binding  books 

Bib'liopliile,  Biblio|>h'ili»t,n.  A  loverofbooks 
or  hibliograpliy. 

Bibliopli'ilisni.  n.  [Gr.  biblion,  and  phileo,  to  love.) 
Love  ol  books  or  bibliography. 

Biblioplio'bia,  n.  [Gr.  bihlion,  and  phobeo,  to  fear.] 
A  dread  of  hooks,  (r.) 

Bibliopole.  Bibliop'olist,n.  [Gr. a  book, 
and  pole.o,  to  sell.)  \  bookseller. 

Bibliopol'ic.  Biblioporical.  Bibliopolis'- 
tic.  a.  Relating  to  booksellers,  or  bookselling. 

Bibliop'oliMin.  n.  Tlie  business  of  selling  books. 

Bibliot'apiiist,  n.  [Gr.  bihlion,  and  taphos,  a  burial.) 
One  who  hides  or  buries  books. —  Crabh. 

Bibliotlie'ca,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  biblinn,  and  theke,  a 
case,  box,  or  repository;  from  tithemt,  to  put  or  phvee.  | 
Properly,  a  repository  for  books;  a  library.  —  In  litera¬ 
ture,  a  treatise  giving  an  account  or  list  of  all  the  writers 
ou  a  certain  subject;  tims,  we  liave  bibliothecas  of  the¬ 
ology,  law,  philosophy,  &c.  There  are,  likewise,  uni¬ 
versal  bibliothecas,  which  treat  indifferently  of  all  kinds 
of  books  :  also  select  bibliothecas,  giving  an  account  of 
none  but  authors  of  reputation.  — See  Bibliography. 

Bibliotli'ecal.  a.  Relating  to  a  library. 

Bibliotlieke,  n.  [See  Bibuotheca.  Vr.biblinthdque.] 
A  library. 

Bib'list.  n.  One  who  makes  the  Scriptures  the  sole  rule 
of  faith.  —  K  luhlical  scholar. 

Biborate  of  Soda,  n.  {Chem.)  The  chemical  name 
of  Bor^..x,  q.  V. 

Bib'ttlou^,  a.  [Lat.  hibulns,  from  Inbo,  to  drink.) 
Spongy ;  tliat  has  the  quality  of  imbibing  fluids  or 
moisture. 

Bib'ulus.  Lucids  C.^lpurnius,  Consul  of  Rome  at  the 
same  time  with  Ciesar.  Opposing  at  first  the  deima'ratic 
measures  proposed  by  his  colleague,  he  saw  that  his 
resistance  was  useless,  and  took  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  wits  of  Rome  were  accu.storned  to 
designate  that  period  as  the  year  of  the  consulate  of 
Caius  and  Julius  Caesar,  alluding  to  Csesar’s  two  pre- 
nomens.  D.  about  46  b.  c. 

Bical'carato.  a.  [Lat.  bis,  twice,  and  calcar,  a  spur.) 
{ZoUL)  Applied  to  a  limb  or  part  armed  with  two 
spurs. 

Bi^al'loi^e,  Bioal'lons.  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  callus,  hard 
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fle.sh.]  (Hot.)  That  possesses  two  small  callosities  or 
protuberances. 

Bicanerc,  or  Biokaiicor.  {Ink'a-neer,)  a  territory 
of  llindostaii,  ju’ov.  Rajpootaiia.  chiefly  between  Lat.  27° 
and  29°N.;  Iiaving  N.  the  Bhatty  country  ;  8.  the  Joud- 
puor  and  8eypoor  dom. :  E.  Hurriana  and  the  8hehawulty 
country,  and  W,  Jesselmeer  and  the  great  desert,  of 
whicli  it  forms  a  part ;  u/ra,  IS.OOO  sq.m.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  only  irrigated  l)y  wells.  The  Rajah  has  been 
under  British  protection  since  1818. 

Bicanerk,  tlie  cap.  of  the  above  dom.,  in  the  Indian  des¬ 
ert,  145  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Ajmeer;  Lat.  27°  57' N.;  laui.  73° 
2'  E.  Tlie  desolation  around  it  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
wildest  tract  of  Arabia. 

Bicnp'iSiilar^a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  capsula,  capsule.) 

Having  two  capsules,  containing  seeds,  to  each  flower. 

Bioar'bide  of  Iflydro|;'Cii«  Sec  M.arsh-Gas. 

Biear'bonate,  n.  {Chem.)  A  carbonate  containing 
two  equivalents  of  carl>onic  acid  to  one  of  tlie  base. 

Bicar'iiiate,  n.  [  Lat. and  canmi.  keel.)  {Bof.) 
Tliat  has  two  keel-like  projections,  as  the  upper  palea  of 
gnisses. 

Bice,  Bise,  ti.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Painting^  A 
lighl-hluecolor  prepared  troin  smalt.  From  it,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  yellow  orpimeiit,  another  color  is  formed  of  a 
green  hue,  hearing  the  same  name. 

Bicont'enary,  n.  S'-e  Nonconformists. 

Bicei>ll'aioii«>»,  {bi-seCa-lus.)  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  Gr. 
cephate,  the  head.)  Having  two  heads. 

Bi'oeps,  72.  [From  Lat.  and  head.]  {Anat.^ 

'J'he  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  wliich, 
riMug  by  two  narrow  tendons  from  different  parts  of  the 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  are  inserted  one  into  each 
radius  or  outer  bone  of  tiiefore-arui — the  princi]):il  flexor 
of  the  fore-arm. — Also,  the  name  of  a  set  of  muscles  of 
the  thighs,  acting  us  flexors  of  those  limbs.  —  See  Skel¬ 
eton. 

Bicetro*  {be-sai'ir,)  a  village  of  France,  1  m.  from  Paris, 
wliere,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  "V.,  a  large  building  was 
erected  for  disabled  soldiers,  but  whicli  was  destroyed  in 
the  wars  under  Charles  VI.  It  was  relmilt  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  was  u.sed  as  a  military  a.sylum  until  the  Hotel  de.s 
Invalides  was  establishi-d  at  Paris.  It  was  afterwards 
used  as  an  ho.spital  for  tlie  old,  tlm  sick,  and  the  insane, 
and  also  served  as  a  jirison.  A  fort  was  built  in  1842. 

Bioliat,  (bee-shah,)  Marie  Fran%*ois  Xvvi.:r,  an  eminent 
French  physiologist,  b.  1771.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1793, 
and  studied  under  Desault,  who  soon  made  him  his  friend 
and  associate.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  ob¬ 
server,  and  made  very  numerous  experiments  and  dis¬ 
coveries  in  anatomy.  His  sjdendid  researches  have  shed 
a  new  light  on  physiology,  by  giving  un  intelligible  ac¬ 
count  of  the  several  ti.'jsues  an<l  organs  of  the  body,  and 
of  their  varied  functions.  His  great  work  is  the  Ana- 
tomie  gencrale  appliqiUe.  d  la  Physit-loyiecl  dla  MCdecine. 
He  also  wrote  Kecherches  Physiologiques  sur  la  Vieetla 
Mart,  Trade  des  Membranes,  and  Anatomic  Descriptive. 
D.  1802. 

Bictiloraoet'ic  Acid.  (Chem.)  A  product  recently 
obtained.  F-irin.  IIU.C4HCI2G3 

Biciiro'cnate.  n.  [See  Chromium.)  (Chem.)  A  salt 
containing  two  equivalents  of  chromic  acid  to  one  of  the 
base. 

Bicip'ital,  Bicip'itout^,  (hi-sip'it-al.)  a.  [Fr.  bicip¬ 
ital;  L:it.,  from  bis,  and  caput,  capitas,  the  hea<l.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  biceps;  as,  the  B.  tubercle,  a  prominence 
near  the  njiper  extremity  of  the  radius,  to  whicli  the 
tendon  of  the  bicejis  is  attached. 


off  and  on;  to  quarrel;  to  scold;  to  contend  in  petulant 
altercation. 

“  I  see  thy  fury  ;  if  I  longer  stay. 

We  shah  begin  our  ancient  bickerings." —  Shaks. 

—To  quiver;  to  ply  backward  and  forward. 

“  And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  roll'd 
or  smoke,  and  bickering  Qame,  aud  sparkles  dire." — Milton. 

— n.  A  beaker.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Bick'erer,  n.  A  skirmislior;  a  quaireller.  • 

BicR'ering;,  n.  A  skirmish;  a  quarrel. 

BicR'erit^  n.  [Corrupted  from  6euA-?>ort.]  An  iron  end¬ 
ing  in  a  beak  or  point,  as  the  pointed  part  of  an  anvil. 

Blokiiiorc,  Albert  Smith,  an  American  natunilist, 
B.  in  Maine,  1839.  In  1865,  he  travelled  extensively  in 
China,  Japan,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Siberia,  'and 
Russiii,  and  ou  his  return,  in  1869,  published  Travels  in 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  In  1870,  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Nat.  Hist,  in  Madison  University,  and  founded 
the  -Museum  of  Nat.  Hist,  at  the  Central  Park,  NewYork. 

Bicol'li^utc,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  aud  coLligo  ,I  bind  together.) 
(Zooi.)  Connected  by  a  basal  web,  as  the  anterior  toes 
in  birds. 

Bi'color,  a.  [Lat.  hia,  and  color.\  That  has  two  colors. 

BicoiiJu^iit€^9  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  conjugo,  to  join  to¬ 
gether.)  (Hot.)  Twice  paired,  as  when  the  petiole  of  a 
compound  leaf  forks  twice. 

Bi'corn,  Bicorii'oiiA,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  cornu,  a 
liorii.)  Having  two  horns,  or  two  hornlike  processes. 

Bicor'niH.  a.  [See  Bicorn.)  (Anat.)  Sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hyoid  bone,  from  its  having  two  processes 
like  horns.  —  Also,  to  the  uterus  of  most  quadrupeds 
that  has  two  horny  divisions. 

Bicor'poral,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  corpus,  a  body.)  Hav¬ 
ing  two  bodies. 

Bieru'rai,  a.  [Lat.  6ts,  and  C7'24s,  cruCTS,a  leg.)  Having 
two  legs. 

Bicus'picl,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and  cuspis,  a  jioint.)  (Anat^ 
Any  thing  having  two  points.  Some  anatomists  use 
tliis  word  to  define  the  teeth,  as  the  cuspidati,  twth  with 
one  point,  or  the  canine;  bicrispidafi,  teeth  with  tw'o 
points,  the  two  teeth  immediately  behind  the  canine; 
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and  the  multicuspidati,  or  many-pointed,  the  double  or 
molar  teeth. 

Bieui^'piclate^  a.  (But.)  That  has  a  double  or  forked 
l»oint. — Loudo)!. 

Bicyi'le*  (bi'se-kl,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  bis,  and  cychts,  ring 
or  circle.)  A  vehicle  on  two  wheels.  This  name  is  1101 
found  in  our  lexicons,  but  it  is  in  good  use  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-explaining.  It  has  been  applied  by  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  to  a  new  kind  of  veloci¬ 
pede,  patented  in  1'69. 

Bitfi«r.  n.  (r7Hp.  Bii)  or  bat>e;  p/j.  BID  or  BIDDEN.)  [A.S.hid- 
dan;  Gutli. /n'f(/a72.J  To  interest;  to  beseech;  to  request; 
to  iuvite.  (0.) 

“Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall 
find,  bid  to  the  marviage.*’  —  Malt.  xxii.  B. 

— To  require;  to  demand;  to  command. 

“  Th.nmes  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flowed  along, 

Aud  bade  his  willow*  learu  the  moviug  song."  —  Pope. 

— [.V-S.  hi-odan  ;  Du.  hieden,  to  offt-r,  proffer.]  To  offer;  to 
propose;  to  bring  forward;  to  propose  to  give. 

*'  He  that  bids  most  shall  have  it.  '  —  CoUicr. 

— To  pronounce  or  declare;  to  proclaim. 

*■  How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shattered  legions  7  '  —  Philips, 

To  bid  beads,  to  distinguish  each  bead  by  a  prayer. — 
To  bid  fair,  to  make  lair  promise. 

Bi<l,  n.  An  offer  !o  pay  a  specified  price  for  an  article 
about  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

Bi<&ai<ii,  in  Texas,  a  creek  of  W  alker  co.,  flowing  into 
Trinity  River. 

Bid'al,  Bid'ale,  or  Bid'all,  n.  [hid  and  a?e.]  An  ancient 
custom  in  England,  by  which  friends  are  invited  to 
drink  ale  at  some  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  his  relief. 

Bi(ias($oa.,  {bc-<ias-so'a,)  a  river  which,  rising  in  the 
Spanislx  Pyrenees,  forms  tlie  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Fram-e,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  be¬ 
tween  .Andaye  and  Fontarabia.  At  its  mouth  is  au  is¬ 
land,  where,  in  1659,  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Bid'Ueford,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  on 
Saco  river,  about  14  m.  8.W.  by  S.  of  Portland ;  pop, 
10,282.  See  Saco. 

Bici'doford  Pool,  /n  Maine,  a  post-office  of  York  co, 

Bid'<leii,  pp.  of  Bid,  q.  r. 

Bid'dor,  72.  One  who  offers  to  pay  a  specified  price  for 
an  article  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction. 

(Latv.)  The  B.  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  bid  at  any 
time  before  it  is  accepted,  which  acceptance  is  generally 
manifested  by  knocking  down  the  hauimer. 

Bid'ding',  n.  Command:  order. 

At  Ids  second  bidding  darkness  fled. 

Light  sboue,  aud  order  from  disorder  sprung.”  —  Milton. 

(0)722.)  Offer  of  a  specified  price ;  act  of  making  bids  at 
public  auction. 

—  Invitation  to  a  wedding.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Bid'diiig'-Prayer,  n.  (Eccl.  HLd.)  K  form  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  hcnetactors,  said  before  sermons  and 
homilies,  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  —  The  5oth 
canon  of  the  Church  of  England  enjoins  that  before  all 
lectures,  the  preachers  or  ministers  shall  move  the  jieo- 
ple  to  join  witli  them  in  prayer  in  a  certain  form.  This 
form  is  called  hiddmg-prayer,  because  in  it  the  preacher 
is  directed  to  bid  the  peoi»le  to  pniy  for  certain  specified 
articles.  It  is  now'  rarely  used. 

Bid'dy,  rt.  A  childish  name  lor  a  hen,  or  a  chicken; 
also,  for  a  servant-girl. 

Bide,  (hl<i,)  r.  n.  [A.S.  bidan,  to  tarry,  to  remain.]  To 
dwell;  to  inhabit;  to  remain.  (0.) 

— V.  a.  To  endure;  to  suffer. 

“  Poor  naked  wretches  wheresoe'er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pcltiug  of  this  pitiless  storm  I  ”  ~  Shaks, 

— To  wait  for;  to  abide.  See  Abide. 

Bideford,  (bid'e-furd,)  a  seaport-town  of  Devonshire,  on 
the  Torridge,  2  m.  from  Barnstaple.  Manf.  Earlhen- 
ware,  woollens,  and  carpets.  Pop.  about  6,000. 

Bi'deiiK,  72.  [Lat.  bis,  and  dens,  a  tooth,  the  achenia  hav¬ 
ing  2  (or  more)  barbed  teeth  ]  (Boi.)  The  Burr-Mari¬ 
gold,  a  genus  of  plants,  8ub-ord.  Tubuliflorce.  —  Diag.  In¬ 
volucre  nearly  equal,  double,  scaly  or  leafy  at  tiie  base; 
rays  few,  neutral:  disc  perfect ;  receptacle  chaffy,  flat; 
pajipus  of  2-4  awns,  rough  backwards ;  aclteniji  quadran¬ 
gular.  Many  species  are  found  in  the  U.  States,  and 
among  them,  B.  frondosa,  a  common  weed,  often  called 
beggar-ticks,  found  in  moist,  cultivated  fields.  Its  stem 
is  2  feet  high,  sending  out  many  spreading  branches; 
flowers  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  brandies,  without 
rays,  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  leafy  involucre, 
blossoming  in  August. 

Bideii'tal,  Biden'tate,  Biden'tated.  a.  [See  B’dens.] 
(Ayiat.  and  Bot )  Applied  to  an  animal  that  lias  hut  two 
teeth,  as  the  Delphmus  bideiis  ;  or  to  a  part  furnished 
w’ith  two  tooth-like  processes. 

Bidet,  (bee-day'.)  [Fr.]  A  small  horse.  Hence,  perhaps, 
applied  to  a  chamber  bathing-apparatus,  whicli  has  to 
he  bestridden.  It  is  a  useful  arrangement,  in  case  of 
hemorrhoids,  &c. —  Dunglison. 

Bid'-tiook,  72.  [Xaut.)  A  hook  belonging  to  a  boat. 

Bid'well,  in  Calijomia.  a  township  of  Butte  co. ;  j>op. 
337. 

— A  post-village,  called  also  BidwelVs  Bar,  in  the  above 
towmship,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Oroville. 

Bio'berilo,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  cobalt 
and  magne.sia,  which  occurs  in  flesh-red  and  rose-colored, 
translucent,  friable  stalactites,  and  in  crusts  investing 
other  minerals,  in  rubbish  of  old  mines  at  Bieber  near 
Hanau. 

Bielile*  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co, 

Bielefeld,  (be 'e-felt,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  26  m.  from 
Miiulen.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Wostjihalian  trade,  and 
has  manf.  of  leather,  soap,  woollen  stuffs,  &c.  ihp.  12,u67 
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Biel'er,in  Cj/i/./rnia,  a  coast-Tillage  of  Sonoma  co.,  45 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Santa.  Rosa. 

Bielj^or<Ml^  {IxLe-goi'^ini'.)  a  town  of  Russia  iu  Europe, 
73  111.  from  Koursk;  pop.  8,60(). 

lliellA*  {OcHiU'Ui,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Cervo,  50  m.  from  Turin;  pop.  8,411. 

Bienne,  (l^Ake  of,)  (6c-um',)  in  Switzerland,  10  in. 
from  Berne.  It  i.s  10  m.  long,  hy  1  to  3  broad,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  island  of  St.  Pierre,  which  was  the  residence 
of  Rousseau  in  1765.  — At  its  N.  extremity  stands  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  I\}p.  about  4,Uo0. 

Bieilllinl,  (ht-eri'ni-al,)  a.  [Lat.  biSy  twice,  a»nuSy  a 
year.]  Continuing  for  two  years;  as. a  birnmal  plant.— 
Taking  place  once  in  two  years;  as,  a  biennial  meeting. 

— n.  {But.)  A  plant  which  springs  Irom  the  8ee<I  one  year, 
but  does  not  tltiwer  and  seeil  until  the  second  year,  when  it 
perishes.  The  B.  root  is  cummifuly  enlarged  at  the  close 
of  the  first  seiison,  by  an  accumulation  of  nutriment  in¬ 
tended  for  the  support  of  the  plant  during  its  flowering 
and  fruiting.  The  carrot  or  the  turnip  is  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  of  Hucli  a  rout. 

Bien  nially,  ucfe.  Once  in  two  years;  at  the  return 
of  two  years, 

Biens,  (6ut'»,)  n.pL  [Fr.,  goods.]  {Pr^nck  Law.\  This 
term  includes  all  kinds  of  properly,  real  and  personal. 
B.  are  divided  into  B.  meubUs.  movable  property,  and 
B.  immeuhl^’Sy  immovable  property.  This  distinction 
between  movable  ami  immovable  property  gives  rise,  in 
the  civil  as  well  as  iu  the  common  law,  to  many  impor¬ 
tant  disiincti<»ri.s  as  to  rights  and  remedies.  —  B  ihcuu\ 

BionTilIo«  (tuire'er/,)  in  LouisiumiyA  N.VV.  par.,  bound¬ 
ed  W.  by  i^ke  Bistineau,  and  traversed  by  Black  Lake 
ami  Saline  bayou,  l^ake  Bistineau,  which  enters  Red 
River  near  the  S.  W.  of  the  i>Hrisli,is  navigable  by  steam¬ 
boats  for  about  60  m.  Cap.  Sparta.  Pop.  10,636. 

Bier,  (6er,)  n.  [Fr.  6i<;rc;  .4..  S.  5^r;  Pers. /nV,  from  the 
root  of  bear.]  A  carriage  or  frame  of  wood  for  convey¬ 
ing  dead  human  lK>dies  to  the  grave. 

BierMtntIt.,  .\LBbRT,  an  .American  painU'r.  b. 

at  DUsseldorf,  l82bl.  He  has  made  himself  famous  by 
bis  wonderful  picluresof  American  scenery,  chiet  among 
which  are,  /a/nc/er’s  iVuA-,  Kndiy  Mountains ;  A  .Storm  in 
Ote  ^ocA*y  .\/ountains ;  and  The  Domes  of  the  yose.mite.kc. 

Biestin^,  BissTNixo.  or  Colostrum,  n.  [A.S.  bensU  byst- 
ing.\  The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  call.  This  wonl  is  often  used  in 
the  plural  ioruiyhiestings.  —  Schj  Beestings. 

Bifa'ciul,  a.  [Lat.  6rs,  and /ooiss,  face.]  That  has  the 
opposite  surfaces  alike.  —  Dan  t. 

Bifit'riouM,  a.  [Lat.  6i/artas.]  Twofold;  having  two 
parts. 

{But.)  Two-ranked  ;  arranged  in  two  vertical  rows, — 
frequently  applied  to  flowers  and  uvules. 

Bifa'rlously,  adv.  In  a  bifaiious  manner. 

Bi'fer,  n.  [Lat.  6e5,  and /cro,  to  bear.]  {B't.)  Applied  toa 
biferuus  plant,  t.  <*.,  to  a  plant  that  bears  fruit  twice  a  year. 

Bif 'eroilH,  u.  {BU.)  That  bears  fruit  twice  u  year. 

Bif'tin,  n.  [Otokery.)  An  apple  baked  slowly  and 
pressed  fiat,  as  a  Norfolk  biJTin. 

Bi'ficl,  Bif'idate,  Bif 'iflate«l,  a.  [Lat.  biSy  and 
fiwlo,  to  cleave.]  <  Hot.)  See  Cleft. 

Biflo'rate*  Biflo'rous,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  flow¬ 
ers;  tw'o-flowered. 

Bi'fold,  a.  [Lat.  6ii,  and  Eng. Twofold;  double; 
of  two  kinds,  degrees,  Ac. ;  as,  bi'/oUi  authority.  —  Shaks. 

Bifo'llate,  a.  [Lat.  biSy  and  fotiumy  a  leaf.]  {BU.) 
Having  two  leaves;  twoleuved. 

Bifo'Iiolate,  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  leaves  consisting 
of  two  leaflets. 

Bifollic'ular,  a.  [Lat.  biSy  and  folliciduSy  a  sack.] 
i  Bot.)  That  has  two  follicles. 

Bifo'rnte,  a.  [Lat.  6/4f,  aiid/^/nX  a  door.]  (Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  two  perforations  or  apertures,  as  the  anthers  of  the 
Rhndod(ndr<ni. 

Bif'oriiie,  n.  {Bot.)  A  minute  oval  sac  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  leaves  of  some  .Araceous  plants.  It  tapers 
to  e,ich  end,  where  it  is  perforatHl,  and  is  apparently 
composed  of  two  bugs,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner 
bag  being  filled  with  tlie  fine  acicular  crystals  or 
fepiculse,  calleil  raphides.  When  the  B.  is  placed  in  w'a- 
ter,  it  discharges  its  spiculae  with  considerable  violence, 
first  from  one  end,  and  then  from  the  other,  recoiling  at 
every  discharge,  and  eventually  emptying  itself,  when 
it  becomes  a  flaccid,  motionless  bag.  —  Braruie.. 

Bi'forin*  BiTorined,  a.  [Lat.  and/wrma,  form.] 
Having  two  forms,  bodies,  or  shapes. 

Biforiii'ity,  n.  A  double  form,  (r.) 

Bifroiit'ed,  a.  [Lat.  and the  front.]  Having 
two  fronts. 

Bifiir'cate,  Bifiir'oated,a.  [Lat.  and /urcizj, a 

fork.]  Twi>-forked;  divided  into  two  branches. 

Bifiirca'tion,  n.  A  forking,  or  division  into  two 
branches. 

Bifitr'cons,  a.  {Bot.)  Two-forked. 

Big*,  a.  [O.Ger.  pigo  or  piga.  a  heap ;  Dan.  hug^  the  belly, 
bulge;  lce\.  bolga.  a  swelling,  —  allied  to  \V.b<>g. 

a  swelling]  Great  in  bulk ;  large. 

“  When  the  idea  under  consideration  becomes  very  big,  or  very 
small,  its  precise  bulk  becomes  obscure  and  confused."— IrOcAe. 

— Teeming;  pregnant;  great  with  young. 

“A  bear  big  with  young  hath  seldom  been  seen.*'— 5<icon. 

—Full  of  something,  and  desirous, or  about,  to  give  it  vent; 
generally  used  before  toith. 

“  The  great,  th'  important  day. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Eouie."— A<Wis<m. 

—Distended;  swollen  ;  ready  to  burst;  —  used  often  of  the 
effects  of  passion,  as  grief,  rage,  Ac. 

*•  Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart,  and  weep.”— 5Aa*s. 
flreat  in  air  and  mien;  proud;  swelling;  tumid; 
haughty ;  surly. 


'*  Row  else,  said  he,  but  with  a  good  hold  face, 

And  with  big  words,  and  witn  a  sutely  grace  T  5/»cnser, 
— Great  in  Spirit;  lofty;  brave. 

•*  What  art  thou  ?  have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  7  a  heart  as  big  t"  —  Shak*. 
Bi'g'A^n.  (Lat.J  {Aniiq.)  A  chariot  or  car  drawn  by  two 
horses;  called  by  Suetonius  {(Jalig.  c.  19)  Bijuge  cur¬ 
riculum.  Tlie  biga  Wits  the  most  coiniiion  chariot  in  use 
among  the  Romans.  They  also  hud  their  quadrigse,  and 


sometimes  their  sejuges,  septim  jnges,  Ac.,  and  Suetonius 
assures  us  that  Nero,  wlieii  he  was  a  performer  in  the 
Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a  decem-jugis,  a  chariot 
drawn  by  ten  horses  coupled  togetlier.  {Suet,  in  JVer. 
c.  24.)— Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  the  biga  to  the 
Plirygians.  j{//ist.  Xat.  lib.  vii.,  c.  56.)  Isidorus  says 
the  inventor  was  Chiristiiies  the  Sicyonian.  {Origine.s 
lib.  xvii.  c.  35.) 

n.  One  who  has  committed  bigamy, or  has 
two  wives  or  husbands  at  one*-. 

Bi^'niny^  «.  [Kr.  higamie;  from  Lat.  bis,  and  Or.  gamns, 
marriage.]  (Latv.)  The  wilfully  contracting  a  second 
marriage  when  the  contracting  party  know.s  that  the 
first  is  still  existing.  The  state  of  a  man  wdio  has  two 
wives,  or  of  a  w’oinan  who  has  two  husbands,  living  at 
the  same  time.  In  England,  this  crime  is  punishable  by 
the  stat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  11,  which  makes  the  offem  e  felony : 
but  it  exempts  from  punishment  the  party  whose  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  shall  continue  to  remadn  absent  for  seven 
years  before  the  second  marriage,  w'ithont  being  h&ird 
from.  The  statutory  provLioiis  iu  the  U.  States  against 
B.y  are  in  general  similar  to,  and  copied  from  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  statute,  excepting  as  to  the  punishment,  which  is 
difl'en-nt  in  many  of  the  StHte.s.  —  hen  the  man  has 
more  than  two  wives,  or  the  woman  more  than  two 
husbands,  living  at  the  same  time,  the  party  is  said  to 
have  committed  polygamy  ;  but  the  name  of  B.  is  more 
frequently  given  to  this  oftence  in  legal  proceedings. 

Bi^urooii'y  n.  [Fr.  b/j^arreaw.]  The  large  white-heart 
cheiT\ . 

Big  Bar,  in  Californiay  a  township  of  Eldorado  co.; 
pop.  about  1,450. 

— A  post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  20  ni.  W.of  Weaverville. 

Big  Barn,  in  IlUno>Sy  a  post-office  ofUniiUi  co. 

Big  Bay  C'reok,  in  Illinois,  near  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  State,  falls  into  the  Ohio  River. 

Big  Bea'vor,  in  Michigany  a  post-office  of  Oakland  co. 

Bis  Boa'  ver,  in  l^nnsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver 
county ;  pop.  1,559. 

— .A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  1,406. 

Big'-bollied,  a.  Having  a  large  belly;  advanced  in 
pregnancy. 

Big  Bond,  in  ArkansaSy  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Big  Bond,  in  Louisiana,ii  P.  O.  of  Avoyelles  jiarish. 

Big  Bond,  in  Pennsylvanxay  u  post-village  of  Venango 
county. 

Big  Bond,  in  W.  Virginiay  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co. 

Big  BoikI.  in  ir<i*c^/n.vin,  a  post-village  of  Waukeshu 
Co.,  on  Fox  River,  about  20  m.  of  Milwaukee. 

Big  Bolll'el,  in  Virginiay  a  village  of  York  co.,  about 
lo  m.  N.W.  of  Fortress  Monroe,  liiiring  the  Civil  War, 
two  divisions  of  Union  troops,  dispatclied  by  General 
Butler  to  surprise  the  Confederate  camp  at  this  place, 
9th  June,  1861,  meeting  in  the  darkne.ss,  commenced  a 
figlit,  in  which  several  were  killed  before  the  error  was 
discovered.  On  the  next  day,  tliey,  about  2,500  strong, 
attacked  the  Confcilerates,  (about  1,S00  men.)  by  whom 
they  were  defi*ated  with  a  loss  of  16  killed,  34  grounded, 
and  5  missing. 

Big  Black  River,  in  Misxissippiy  rising  in  Choctaw 
co.,  ami  flowing  S.W..  embouches  into  the  Mississippi  at 
Great  Gulf.  Its  estimated  length  is  about  2tK»  m.  On 
7th  May,  1863,  the  Confederate  works  commanding  this 
river  were  taken  by  Gen.  McClernand,  after  a  sanguinary 
action.  The  garrison,  (about  1,500  men,)  17  guns,  several 
thou.s4ind  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  com- 
missjiry  stores,  were  captured. 

Big  Blue,  in  MissouHy  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  8  m.  W 
ot  Independence. 

Big  Blue  Creek,  (Battle  op.)  See  L  ttle  Blue 
Cheek. 

Big  Blue  River,  in  Jackson  co.,  flowing  N. 

into  Missouri  River.  —  Little  Blue  River  flows  through 
the  same  county,  and  enters  the  Missouri  below  the  above. 

Big^-boiied,  a.  Having  largo  bones. 

Big  Bottom,  in  ArA’ansaj,a  village  of  Independence 
co. ;  pop.  938. 

Big  BilfTalo,  in  W.  Virginiay  a  P.  O.  of  Harrison  co. 

Big'by  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  villageof  Maury  co.,  50m. 
S.  by  W.  from  Nashville;  pop.  1,6.51. 

Big  Ce'dar,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  14  m. 
B.  of  Iiidependenoe. 
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Big  t>dar  Creek,  in  Iowa,  falls  into  Skunk  River, 
in  Henry  co. 

Big  Cetiar  Creek,  in  South  Oarolinay  enters  the 
Broad  River,  near  the  N.W.  jiurl  of  Richland  district. 
Big  C’e<lar  Orove,  iu  Indiana,  a  creek  which  enters 
the  IV  liite  Waiter  6  m.  below  Brookville. 

Big  Clear  I'reek,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Green  Brier  co. 

Rig  Clif  ty,  iu  A'cn/ticA-y,  a  p<^>et-office  of  Grayson  co. 
Big'-eoriie<l,  <i.  Having  large  gntins. 

Biff  Cot'toii  wootl,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  village  of 
Salt  Lake  co  ;  pop.  670. 

Big  Co^  e  'I'amiery,  in  J^nsyli'ania,  a  post-office 
ot  Fulton  co. 

Big  Creek,  in  Alabama,  Greene  co.,  flow’s  into  Black 
IVairior  River. 

— A  post-office  of  Dale  co. 

Big  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  rising  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
Btate,  and  flows  S.  into  the  Wliite  River,  in  Desha  co. 

— .A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  in  Philip  s  co. ;  pop.  1,699. 

Big  Cre€‘k,  in  Georgiti,  a  post-village  of  Forsyth  co., 
10  111.  S.W.  of  Gumming  ;  jntp.  I,5i5. 

Big  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rising  in  Ripley  co  ,  and  falling 
into  Graham’s  Fork  of  White  River,  in  Jefferson  co. 

— .A  townslnp  of  White  co. ;  pop.  5S4. 

Big  Creek,  in  loioa,  a  township  of  Black  Uaw’k  co.; 
pop.  1,394. 

Big  Creek,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Rapides  parish. 
Big  C’reek,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Mecosta  co. 
Big  Creek,  in  Missouri,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State, 
takes  a  course  S.E.,  and  enters  Grand  River,  in  Henry 
county. 

— In  the  N.W.  part  of  that  Shite,  flow's  through  Harrison 
co.,  and  enters  Grand  River  in  Daviess  co. 

Big  Creek,  in  i/««ouri,  at  wpl  of  Henry  co.;  pop.  1,390. 
— A  village  of  Johnson  co.,  40  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Indepen¬ 
dence. 

— A  posi-office  of  Texas  co. 

Big  Creek,  in  South  throfma,  a  post-office  of  Edgefield 
district. 

Big  Creek,  in  iri>c«n5fn,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 
Kiff  4'yprus  Bayou,  in  Texas,  rising  in  Wood  and 
ILqikins  counties,  and  emptying  into  Soda  Lake,  a  few 
m.  below  Jeflersun,  in  Cass  co. 

Big  I>ry  ^Vood  Creek,  in  Missouri,  flowing  into 
Marinitoii  River  in  Bates  co. 

Big  Eau  Claire,  {o-l.laiP,)  in  iriscorin’Ti,  a  river  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  E.  part  of  Marathon  co..  and  emptying 
into  the  Wisconsin  al»out  6  m.  from  Wausau. 

Big  Eau  Plaiiie,  {o-plain\)  in  }Vuc*msmy  a  river  of 
Marathon  co.,  which  after  a  S  E.  course  enters  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River,  near  the  S.  frontier  of  the  county. 
Bigeio'via.  n.  {B^d.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  rtiy7ac«E. 

The  species  are  unimportant. 

Big'elow*t$  Mills.  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Lnporte 
CO.,  15  m.  S.W.  ol  Lajairte. 

Bigeni'iiiate,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and  gemino,,  to  double.] 
{Bot.)  Twice  paired;  applied  to  leaves  having  two  sec¬ 
ondary  petioles,  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  leaflets. 
Big'eiier,  n.  [Lat.  6ts,  and  gener,  h  son-in-law.]  {Bot.) 

A  hybrid  between  two  plants  of  different  genera. 

Big  Eall$»«  in  JVbrM  Carolina,  a  P.O.  of  Alamance  co. 
Big  Fishing  Creek,  in  I^nnsylvania,  entering  the 
Bald  Eagle  Creek,  in  Clinton  cu.,  about  4  m.  W.  of  Lock 
Haven. 

Big  Flatly,  in  Keto  Tork,  a  post-office  of  Chemung  co., 
2'Jo  m.  from  New  York  city ;  pop.  1,90*2. 

Big  Flats,  in  a  post-township  of  Adams  co., 

lU  m.  N.  of  Friendship ;  pop.  89. 

Big  Foot  Prairie,  in  IllinoiSy  a  P.O.  of  McHenry  co. 
Big  Fork,  iu  a  P.O.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  274. 

Bigg,  {big,)  n.  [Sw.  and  Goth,  hiugg ;  Dan.  oyg.^  A 
variety  of  winter  barley  having  six  rows  of  grains. 
Big'ger,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jennings  co. 
Biff'ffin,  n.  [Kr.  bcyuin.]  A  cap  of  a  certain  shape, 
t  ailed  also  Biggim,  Biggonnel,  worn  by  tlie  B'-guines,  q.  v. 
A  child's  cap. 

— A  contrivance  for  holding  coffee-grounds  (being  a  small 
bag  or  a  metallic  vessel  minutely  perloiated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom)  through  w’hicli  boiling  w'ater  is  p«»ured.  —  WebsUr. 
Big  Glades,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Rn.'isell  oo. 
Di^^leswaAle,  {hi^glz-waid,)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Bedfordshire,  41  m.  .N  .N.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  neat  and 
modernized  town.  Manf.  Thread-lace.  It  has  one  of 
the  largest  corn-market.s  in  England  P>p.  4,430. 
BIg'goii.  Big'goiiet,  n.  See  Biggin. 

Big  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Kendall  co. ;  pop. 
1,726. 

Big  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop, 
856. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  1,358. 

—A  post-office  of  Pottawattomie  co. 

in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Henderson  co. ; 
pop.  353,  __ 

Big  Hatch'y  River,  in  Tennesue.  hee  Uatciri 

Big  Hill,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Bladison  co. 

Big  If  ill,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Gonzales  co. 

Big  Hollow,  in  Kew  York,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 
Big  Horn  Kiver,  in  Missouri,  the  largest  tributary 
o!  the  Yellowstone  River,  rising  near  Fremont's  Peak, 
in  Lat.  above  4'2O20'  N.,  Lon.  110°  W.,and  falling  into  the 
Yellowstone  River.  .  ,  , 

Bight,  {bit,)  n.  [O.  Ger.  hingan,  to  bend ;  Du.  boyt ;  Icei. 
bnyt,  a  bending,  from  huya,  to  bend ;  A.  8.  hugan,  to  bend  ] 
{Kaut.)  The  double  part  of  a  rope  when  it  is  folded,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  ends. 

{Ge>g.)  A  small  bay;  as,  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
{Farriery.)  The  inward  bend  of  a  hor&e's  cbambrel, 
and  the  bend  of  the  fore-knees. 
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Big*  Indian  CreoK,  in  Ijidiana,  rising  in  Floyd  co., 
and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Ohio,  about  9  miles  above 
Leavenworth. 

Big  Imland,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co.;  ’pfrp.  940. 

Big  Inland,  in  nrpiwvi,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Big  l^ake,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Sherburne 
Co. ;  j>op.  571. 

Biglaniriilar,  a.  Having  two  glands. 

Big  lor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Big  l^irk,  in  Aorth  CXirolina,  a  post-t>ffice  of  Stanley 
»  u. :  p*>p.  1,3.^. 

Big  Ijirk,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  about 
4o  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marion ;  pop.  1,179. 

Big  liiok,  or  Gmnsboro,  in  rir//j«w,  a  post-village  of 
Roanoke  co.,  170  m.  W.  bv  S.  of  Richmond ;  jtop.  2,592. 

Big-  ly,  adv.  In  a  tumid,' swelling,  blustering  manner. 

‘'Sigly  to  look,  aod  barb  rously  to  speak.  —Drydcn. 

Big  Be'to,  in  >lrA'ansn5,  a  small  river  rising  near  LittU* 
Hock,  and  flowing  S.E.  into  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Ar- 
kan.sas  co. 

Big  Mill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  falling  into  the 
Clarion  River. 

Big  Mound,  in  Iowa,  a  post-offi -e  <»f  Lee  co. 

Big  MtKklv*  ii»  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  f  ranklin  co. 

Big  X  eek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  .\<lains  c<>. 

Big'ne.SM,  n.  Bulk,  size;  largenetw;  dimension. 

Bignoii,  Louis  Pierre  Ki>outRD,(6e^n'yajc«<7,)  a  French 
statesman,  b.  at  Meilleraye,  1771.  He  early  became  a 
diplomatist,  and  was  made  intendant  of  Berlin  after  the 
battle  of  Jena.  Ambaasailor  in  Poland,  both  before  and 
after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  he  rendereti  tliemost  im- 
l>ortant  services  to  the  French  army.  He  subsequenlly 
held  many  important  offices,  was  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  un»ler  the  Restoration,  and  wjw  made  a 
peer  of  France  in  1H39.  He  wrote,  at  tlie  express  desire 
of  Naj>oleon,  a  Hist  ory  of  French  Diplomacy.  D.  1S41. 

Bigiio'iiia.  n.  I  Named  after  the  Abbe  Bigmm,  librarian 
to  L  niis  XIV.)  {Bot.)  The  Tnimpet  flow«*r,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  ord.  Hignomacexf,  q  v.  All  the  species  are 
luagiiiflceut  plants  when  in  blossom,  and  such  is  espe- 


Fig.  355.  —  cniXESE  trumpet-flower. 

yrandi  folia. , 


dally  the  case  with  B  grandi folia,  the  Chinese  Trumpet- 
flower,  a  climber,  native  of  China  and  ,7apan.  which  has 
splendid  scarlet  flowers.  In  temperate  c<»niitries  it  only 
glows  tro(*ly  in  hot-hinises.  —  The  B  found  in 

our  country  from  Pennsylvania  ti)  Florida,  and  W.  to  Illi- ' 
nois.  ill  woods  and  thickets,  along  rivers,  is  a  beautiful! 
climber,  with  a  stem  20-80  ft.  in  length,  ascending  trees. : 
One  variety  has  yellow-scarlet  flowers,  another  bright-l 
scarlet,  blossoming  from  June  to  .\ugust  Some  botanists 
give  these  two  species  graiidifoUa  and  radians  to  thej 
genus  Tecomd.  I 

Bigiioiiia'cerp.  n.  pi.  {Bo>.)  An  ord.  of  plants,  alli-i 
auce  Bignonialts.—  Di  vo.  .\xile  placenta*,  winged  .sessile  • 
seeds  without  albumen,  and  large  leafy  cotyle«lons.  —  i 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  often  twining  or  climbing,  dif¬ 
fering  from  Figworts  {S'rophnlariace(e)  only  in  theirl 
leafy  cotyle<Ions  and  want  of  albumen.  The. order  ex¬ 
tends  northwards  in  N.  America  as  far  as  Pennsylvania, 
and  Southwards  into  the  S  provinc4‘s  of  Chili.  It  Eu¬ 
rope  it  is  unknown  in  the  wild  state.  The  species  are  I 
best  known  for  the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which.! 
from  their  large  size,  gay  color,  and  great  abund.ince.  arei 
often  among  the  most  striking  objects  in  a  tropical  for-i 
est.  From  the  leaves  of  the  species  B.  chica.  the  Indians  ' 
of  S.  America  obtain  a  red  dye  called  chica,  or  carajurn,  ^ 
which  they  use  for  painting  their  boiHes.  Several  kinds 
of  Bignonia  form  large  trees  in  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
where  they  are  felle*!  for  the  sake  of  their  timber;  that  I 
called  Ipe-fahacco  furnishes  durahlo  ship-timher;  tliel 
another  species,  is  the  liardest  wood  in  Brazil. 
There  are  44  genera  ami  450  species.  | 

Bigiioiii'ales,  n.pl.  (Bot  )  The  Bignonial  alliance,  a' 
series  of  plants,  including  the  orders  J*ciialiacf<p.  Ge.sne’\ 
racf.cv.Crescenliacefr,  Biffnnniaf'eo’.Acanthacev.  ^rophula-  j 
riiiceee,  and  Lenyihuiariacr(s. — Di.vo.  Perigynous  exogens, ! 
withdichlamydeous,  mouopetalous,  unsynimetrical  flow- ; 
ers,  capsular  or  berried  fruit,  having  its  carpels  quite| 
consoli<l:ited :  parietal,  free  central,  or  axile  placentae, 
and  an  embryo  with  little  or  ni»  albumen. 

Big  Xortli  Fork«  of  White  River.  See  White  River, 
of  Arkansas. 

Big  Oak«  in  Mississipjn,  a  post-office  of  Fsemper  co 
Big  Oak  Flat,  in  (’alifomia,  a  post-village  of  Tuo¬ 
lumne  co,,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Sonora;  pop.  about  600. 
Bigorro,  {be-gor',)  an  ancient  province  of  France,  now 
include<l  in  the  dep.  of  the  Hautes-Pyr^n^es. 

Bigot,  (Idg'nt,)  n.  fFr. ;  Sp.  bigote.  a  inoii.stache,  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  firmness  and  courage  among  Spanisli  soldiers  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  who  were  distinguished  by. 


a  rigid  adherence  to  whatever  the  Roman  See  imposed 
and  taught.]  A  person  w  ho  is  obstinately  and  unreason- 
aidy  wedded  to  a  particular  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or 
ritual. 

i  Big'oted,  a.  Ol'Stinately  and  blindly  attached  to  some 
,  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or  ritual. 

Big'otedly,  adv.  In  tin*  muniier  of  a  bigot. 

I  Bigotry,  Jlhnd  or  unreasonable  zeal  in 

I  favor  oi  a  creed,  party,  sect,  or  opinion ;  excessive  preju- 
I  dice. 

Big  Fatcli,  in  ^yisconsi^n.  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 
Big  Pigeon  lli\'er«in  North  (Mrolina  and  Tenne.s- 
j  sre,  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the  W.  of  the 
I  former  Stale,  and  taking  a  course  N.W  and  W.,  enters 
I  French  Broad  Ki\er,  near  Newport,  in  the  latter  State. 

,  Big  Pino  Crcek«  in  Indiana.  See  Pi.\£  Ck.  kR. 

I  Big  Pilio  C’roek,  in  Ttxuji,  enters  Neches  River  at 
I  the  E.  end  of  Trinity  co 

Big  Pine-Tree  Creek,  in  Smith  Carolina,  flows 
I  through  Keibhaw  district  into  the  Wateree,  near  Cauideu. 

!  Big  Piney  Fork.  See  Oascun.vdb  River. 

'  Big  Plain,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Big  Plov<‘r  Ki\  er«in  flows  from  the  N. 

E.  part  of  the  bUile  into  the  Wisconsin  River  at  Portage 
Court-lii»use. 

Big  PoikI,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Jones  co. 

Big  Poiid^  in  Arkanso.^,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

!  Big  Baeooii  Creek,  in  Indiana,  See  R.ccoon 
i  Creek. 

'  Big  Rapid**,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  and  vill.,  cap.  of  Me- 
j  costa  CO.,  on  the  Mnskegon  River,  60  m.  N.  by  E.  of  | 
Grand  Rapids;  /jop.  of  twp.  405,  of  village  1,237. 

]  Big  Reedy,  in  Kentucky,  a  I*.  0.  of  Edmonson  co. 

I  Big  Reiiox*  in  Kentucky,  a  V.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 

]  Big  River,  in  Missoum,  rising  in  Washington  cn.,  and 
j  flowing  N.  through  Jefferson,  empties  into  Mai'amec 
1  River.  i 

I  Big  River,  in  irMcon.^i’n,  a  p(»st-office  of  Pierce  co.  ^ 
Big  River  Mills,  in  Missvun,  a  post-office  of  St. 
f  rani.ois  co. 

Big  Rock,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Kane  co.; 
pop.  829. 

Big  Rock,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Scott  co. 

Big  Rock,  in  Kentucky,  a']K*st  office  of  Harlan  co. 

I  Big  Rock,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  M«)rgan  co.,  on  the 
Muskingum  River.  85  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

I — A  post-oflice  of  Athens  co. 

;  Big-round,  n.  Of  large  circumference.  —  Pope, 

Big  Run,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Athens  co. 

Big  Run,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  P  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Big  Sandy,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Jefferson  county ; 
pvp.  693. 

Big  Sandy  Creek,  in  Indiana,  falling  into  the  Ohio, 
in  Spencer  co. 

Big  vSandy  i'rcck.  in  Tennessee,  rising  in  the  W.  of 
the  State,  Henderson  co.,  and  emptying  into  t-he  Teii-I 
nessee  Rivt*r,  in  Benton  co.,  after  a  course  of  aht.  8U  m.  I 
Big  Sandy  i’rcek,  in  Texas.  See  Alabama  Creek.  | 
Big  Savan'iia,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Dawaon  co. ' 
Big  Sen'ickicy  Crook,  in  l^nnsylvania,  falling; 

into  the  Youghioln  ny  River. 

Big  Shanty,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Cobb  co. 

,  Big  Sioiix.  in  Dakota  Terr.,  a  twp. of  Union  co.,  p.  388. 
Big  Skill  Occk,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lewis  c«>. 
Big  Siiihar  Crock,  in  Missouri,  falls  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  at  l^ifayette  co.,  abt.  6  m.  above  Lexington 
I  Big'-souildlllg.  a.  That  has  a  pompous  sound;  as, 

I  big-sounding  sentences. 

Big  Spring,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Marsliall  co., 
14.')  m.  N.  of  .Montgomery. 

Big  Spring,  in  Illinuis,  a  post-township  of  Shelby  co.; 
p  'p.  1,765. 

Big  Spring,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  14 
Ill.  N  of  LeuNcnwortli. 

Spring,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  abt. 
12  Ml.  K.S  E.  of  Topeka. 

Big  Spring,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Breckin¬ 
ridge  CO.,  partly  situate  in  Meade  and  Uurdiu  counties, 
44  111.  S.W.  of  Louisville;  pop.  134. 

Big  Spring,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ottawa  co. 
Big'  Spring,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 
Big  Spring,  in  Missoun.  w.  po>t-village  of  Moutgom-* 
ery  co.,  5U  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Big  Spring,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.;  pop. 
2,084. 

Big  Spring,  in  Pmnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co 

Big  Spring,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Wilson  co. 
Big  Spring,  in  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Big  Spring  Depot,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Big  Spring  Feint,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Yates 
CO.,  190  m.  W,  of  Albany. 

Springs,  in  hnva,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Big  Springs,  in  Kansas,  of  Douglas  co. 

Big  Springs,  in  Nebi'uska.  of  Taylor  co. 

Big  Springs,  in  Ohio,  of  Logan  co. 

Big  Stone  Oap,  in  Virgmia,  a  post-office  of  Wise  co 
Big  Stream,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Yates  co. 
Big  Swamp,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbus  co. 
Big-sivollcn,  Big-swolii',  a.  Greatly  swelled: 
turgiii ;  ready  to  burst. 

*•  Might  my  big-$tcollen  heart 

Veui  all  iu  griefs,  aud  give  a  loose  to  sorrow.”  —  Addiaim. 

Biff  Sycamore,  in  IFcif  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Clay  CO. 

Big  Thompson,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  post-village 
ol  Larimer  co.,  on  tlie  Big  Thompson  River,  45  m.  N.  of 
Denver,  and  6  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pop.  315. 
Big  Timber,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Riley  co. 


Bag  Timber  Creek,  in  New  Jersetf,  bounding  Glon- 
ce>ter  and  CV.mdeii  counties,  and  entering  the  Delaware 
5  m.  below  Camden. 

Big  Tree  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Erie  co 
Big  Trees,  in  (.Xilifornia,  a  po>t-<»lfice  of  Calaveras  co. 
Big  Tybee  IsIuikI.  See  Tybee  Isi.ind. 
Btg'-midered.  a.  iluviug  large  uddt*rs;  haring  dugs 
swelled  with  milk. 

Big  Verinilton  River.  See  Vermiuox  Riter. 
Big  Walnut  I'rcek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  und  lulls  into  the  Scioto,  12  m.  S. 
of  Cnhimlms. 

BIg'-w  ig,  n.  A  name  applied  in  England  to  a  person 
of  coiis<*<iuence.  more  espccinlly  to  judges  who  weai‘ 
large  wigs,  (fhnf.) 

Big  Wood  River.  See  BoisfrE  River. 

Big  Woods,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Wright  co. 
Bijaiiagiir,  {be-jan-a^o(ji'',)(Vijayanagura.  the  “city 
of  triumph,’ ;  Annagoonuy  (Cuuarese),  or  Alpatna.  an 
ancient  and  celebratmicity  of  llindostaii,  prov.  Bejapoor, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Toombiuidra,  that  part  of  it  on 
the  S.E.  bank  only  being  properly  called  Bijanagnr.  and 
belonging  to  the  Bl•iti^Il  preMdency  of  Madras;  117  ni. 
S.S.E.  of  Bejapoor,  ami  17  N.M  .  af  Bellary:  Lat.  15®  14' 
N..  Lt*n.  7t®o7'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of 
a  kingdom,  which,  in  1615,  comiu  iseil  the  two  Carnatics, 
above  and  below  the  Ghauts.  It  was  taken  aud  sucked 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  1. 1>4. 

Bijiiee',  or  Ivhiiiitn'ghanf.  a  territory'  of  British 
India,  prov  Bengal  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Braina- 
poolra,  and  consists  chiefly  (*f  a  level  ami  fertile  country. 

Rice,  sugar,  wheat,  betel,  mulberry-trees,  mus¬ 
tard,  kc. 

Bijxee,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  23  m.  N.  of  Goalpara; 

Lat.  26®  I'SF  N..  Lon.  90®  47'  E. 

Bijon,  [bc-zhb',)  71.;  pi.  BiJoux,  (he-zhif.)  [Fr.  from  Lat. 
bix.  double,  and  joens,  a  jest,  a  trifle.]  A  trinket  or  a 
little  box;  a  jewel:  an  elegant  ornament. 

Bijontry,  (be-zhv^tri,)  n.  [Fr.  bij'ontcnfc.J  Jewelry; 
gems,  or  curiosities  of  value. 

Bijn'gate,a.  [Lat.  W.v,  aml^/^im/*. a  yoke.]  (Bot.)  Ap¬ 
plied  ID  leaves  jiinnateil  with  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 
Bikli.  n.  See  Acomtim. 

Bila'binto,  n.  [Lat.  6iX  and  FaWi/m.  a  lip.]  (Bot.)  Ap- 
pli»*d  to  a  flower  that  has  all  or  any  of  its  parts  collected 
into  separate  parcels  or  lijis.  Thus,  a  calyx  having  two 
of  its  sepals  collected  into  one  parcel,  and  the  others  into 
a  second  parcel,  or  a  corolla  with  its  five  petals  adhering 
tw'o  and  three  together,  is  B.,  as  in  the  plants  of  the 
order  Lamia cefr.  q.  v. 

Bilam'ollate,  Bilnm'ellato<l,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and 
lamella,  a  plate.]  {Bot.)  M  hen  a  imrt  is  diviiled  longi¬ 
tudinally  into  two  lamella  or  plates;  also,  bearing  two 
vertical  jdates. 

Bilan,  {bCbm,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  l>ook  in  which  bankers, 
merchants,  and  traders  write  a  statement  of  all  they  owe 
and  all  that  is  due  to  them.  The  term  is  uswlin  Louisiana. 
Bil'aiicler,  n.  (iNTnnf.)  A  small  vessel  with  two  masts, 
formerly  used  on  Dutch  canals  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 
Bilat'eral,  a.  [Lat.  and  side.]  llov- 

ing  two  bides. 

(Law.)  A  bilateral  contract  that  in  which  both  the 
contracting  parties  are  bound  to  fulfil  obligations  recip¬ 
rocally  towards  each  other.  —  Bmirier 
Bilbao,  (6i7’6oir,)  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  and  the 
capital  of  the  prov.  of  Biscay',  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the 
Ibaizabal,  about  6  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea 
at  Portiigalete,  and  45  ni.  W.  of  San  Sebastian;  I>at.  43® 
14'  3"  N*.:  Lon.  2®  66'  5"  W.  It  is  a  well-built  and  paved 
town.  No  wheehnl  carriages  are  allowed  to  pass  along 
the  streets,  but  all  goods  are  carried  in  panniers  on 
mules,  or  in  sledges.  B.  is  the  principal  port  of  the  N. 
of  Spain,  and  pos-sesses  an  extensive  commerce,  export¬ 
ing  chiefly  iron,  steel,  wool,  fish,  corn,  and  fruits. 
Man  f.  Hardware,  anchors  leather,  tobacco,  Ac.  Large 
vessels  usually  anchor  at  Portugalete,  near  the  month 
of  the  river,  or  at  Oluvoaga, about  4  m.  below  the  town. 
Spring  tides  rise  aliout  13’feet ;  and  by  biking  advantage 
of  them,  vessels  of  considerable  size  occasionally  reach 
the  town.  B.  was  founded  in  1300.  Ptp.  19,SS6. 
Bil'borry,  n.  [From  Sax.  bilig,  a  bladder,  and 
{Bot.)  See  Vaccinium. 

Bilbo,  {bil'bo,)  n.;  pi.  Bilboes  (hil'buz.)  [From  the  Span¬ 
ish  town  Bilbao,  often  pronounce<l  hilooaiw  Englibh.J  A 
short  rapier  or  sword,  first  made  at  Bilbao. 

"To  be  compass'd  like  a  good  hilho.  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  bead.”  —  Shaka. 

— pi.  Bilboes.  (Naut.)  A  large  bar  or  bolt  of  iron,  with 
shackles  on  it,  formerly  used  Ibrcriniiualsou  board  ships. 
“Metboughlliay  wor8ethantbemutinesinihe6d6oe#.'  —  Shaka. 
Bilboqiiet,  (biTho-kd.)  n.  [Fr.  Etymol.  uncertain.] 
The  toy  called  a  cup  aud  ball. 

Bil<loi*4lyk,  M  illem,  (beel-dair-dike\)  a  Dutch  poet,  b. 
at  Amsterdam,  1756.  Though  ranking  among  the  chief 
poets  of  his  country,  B.  has  little  originality  or  imagi¬ 
nation.  His  two  best  w'orks  are.  Love  of  Fatherland, 
and  Kural  Lift.  D.  1X30. 

Bil«rs*tein,  n.  [Ger.  bild,  an  image,  and  stein,  a  stone.J 
(  Min.)  The  same  as  Amalgatolite,  q.  v. 

Bile,  (5r/,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  5»7»»;  allieii,  to /ef, 
the  pill-bladder.j  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  most  important 
Sfcn  tions  in  the  body  ;  a  thick  unctuous,  yellow  fluid, 
secreted  in  the  liver,  and  carrieil  to  the  gall-bladder; 
having  a  rank,  heavy  smell,  and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste. 
The  refuse  blood  frtiin  the  lower  extremities  and  great 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  on  its  return  to  the  heart  by 
the  great  ascending  vein,  re7ia  cai'o,  passes  throup'h  the 
liver,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain 
secreting  vessels,  which,  separating  from  it  much  of  its 
carbon,  and  other  impurities,  forms  a  new  substance, 
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♦ailed  Idle,  which  is  carried  by  innnmcrable  small  ves¬ 
sels,  Ihat  afterwards  unite  to  furm  one  tube,  called  the 
hepatic  duct,  teriiiiiiatiug  iii  the  neck  of  tlie  gail-blail- 
<ier,  and  conveying  to  that  recr-ptacle  all  the  secretion 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  liver.  To  be  more 
strictly  anatomical: — Proceeding  from  every  part  of! 
the  liowels,  and  membranes  that  surround  them,  are 
numerous  small  veins,  which  converge,  and  tinall3'j 
form  one  large  trunk,  called  the  portal  vein,  e.nu  porbi.; 
This  vein,  entering  the  liver,  iiuniediately  divides  and 
subdivides  over  the  substanceof  that  gland,  till  it  is  dif¬ 
fused  ill  the  most  minute  ramificjitions.  The  bbsid  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  rena  ptirUi  is  therlarkest  anil  most  impure 
iu  the  system.  Prom  the  extreme  termination  of  the 


Fip.  S-ie.  — THE  BII.I.VRT  ORC.AHS. 

A.  A,  the  Mver  rttisetl  to  *how  B  the  Gall-Bladder,  joined  be- 
yofjfi  its  ntfcn  by  Gte  Hopritic  l>uot  C,  ibe  Stomach  and  com- 
nieuci'raeol  of  the  8iu»U  liiieRtiue  or  Duodeuuai,  in  which  the 
coniniou  Biliary  Duct  ternuuates.  D  K,  Colon, 
venoud  Hlaiiicntd  of  this  vessfl  arise  a  system  of  minute 
tulies —  tli<*  liili.iry  ihiota — which  secrete  from  the  im¬ 
pure  hlooil  the  iK‘W  tiuiil  of  the  bile.  These  small  ves¬ 
sels,  uniting,  tlually  form  one  lar^e  tube,  calleil  the 
hepsttic  or  liver  duct,  which  termiimti's  at  the  elongated  : 
neck  of  the  gall*bluilder.  —  Whenever  a  quantity  of  di-t 
gestcvl  food  is  pissed  out  t'f  the  stomach  into  theduode-j 
num.  or  beginning  of  the  small  intestine,  a  certain! 
amount  of  Idle  is  emitted  from  the  gall-bladder  on  the 
digested  aliment,  at  the  same  time  that  a  peculiar  tluid,  | 
like  saliva,  is  pmired  into  the  same  organ  from  the  pan¬ 
creas.  The  effect  produced  on  the  digested  food  by  tliei 
emission  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  is  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  separate  the  digested  matter  into  two 
part.'*,  the  solid  and  refuse  portion, colored  with  the  bile, 
and  a  white,  creamy  fluid,  the  cJiyU,  or  nutrient  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  the  aliment  consumed,  and  which,  absorbed 
by  the  lacteal  system  of  ve^sels,  is  carried  through  the 
glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  by  the  thoracic  tluct,  to 
the  heart,  to  restore  the  waste  suffensl  by  the  blood 
during  its  circulation  (hrongb,  and  its  construction  of, 
the  body.  (See  Digestion,  Ciivi.e.)  Bf'sides  acting,  in  a 
manner,  as  a  renet,  to  separate  the  nulritimis  from  the 
refuse  matters  of  the  stomach,  the  bile  acts  as  a  natural 
stimulant  to  the  bowels. 

con.sist>  essentially  of  a  solution  of  two 
salts,  known  as  glt/cocholaU  and  tauroch>>hitf  of  siabi. 
Both  gli/cochnlic  mul  taurt>choUc  aciils  are  resinous,  and 
do  not  neutralize  the  alkali,  so  tliat  thebile  Inis  a  htrong 
alkaline  character.  Another  (•haracleri--tic  feature  ot 
this  secretion  is  the  largo  proportion  of  carbon  which  it 
contains,  carbon  entering  fmm  07  to  61  per  cent.,  re¬ 
spectively.  in  the  composition  of  glycocholic  and  taiinv 
cholic  acids.  Amdher  characteri-^tic  4>f  the  bile  is  cho 
a  crystalline  substance  somewhat  resembling 
the  fats,  and  ulten  deposited  in  large  quantities  in  the 
lorm  of  biliary  calculi.  The  peculiar  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  slate. 

iMe/L)  .\ny  cause  that  leads  to  a  divergence  of  the 
bile  from  its  natural  course,  is  certain  to  result  in  some 
functional  <listurbaiice.  When.  b>r  instance,  the  bile 
enters,  by  regurgitations  ns  it  is  culled,  the  stomach,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  en¬ 
ters  the  system,  ami  produces  nausea,  sickness,  liead- 
Hche,  gidtliness,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of  a  nar¬ 
cotic  poison;  and  showing  itself  in  the  capillary  and 
smaller  veins,  tinges  the  eyes,  nails,  and  skin  of  a  yel- 
lowi.-ih  color,  as  in  jaundice.  Such  (li>turbances  are 
called  bHiarmijT^'ctionss  or  liver  comjilaints,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  proceeii  from  a  redundancy  or  a  deficiency  of  l>ib‘. 

See  Liver,  .I\CNi)iCE,  (fee.;  tf\LL-iu..ii»PER,  <fcc. 

— Hitlerness  of  humor:  ill  feeling;  us,  to  stir  one's  bile. 

— An  obsolete  ortlnjgrapby  for  Boil,  7.  v. 

mieditr^ericl.  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Africa,  embracing  the  country  l>ing  between 
the  S.  declivity  of  Athw  and  the  Sahara  orti  rent  Desert ; 
and  between  Kez/.aii  on  the  K.,  anti  (’ape  Nun.  on  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  W.  It  mostly  consists  of  vast  deserts, 
differing  but  little  from  the  (irt^at  Desert,  with  which  it 
is  connected.  In  parts,  however,  where  there  is  water. 
extt*nsi ve  plantiitioiis  t)f  the  date-palm,  which  here  flour¬ 
ishes  in  great  luxuriance,  are  met  with.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  its  real  name,  Btled-el-Jeritis  means  “country 
of  the  date-palm  ;  ’*  while  others,  among  whom  is  Sbuw, 
interpret  JJiled^el-Jerid  as  meaning  dry  or  “parched 
country.” 

Hile'-stone,  n.  (Med.)  See  G.u.l-stone. 

Biljro*  {bilj.}  [A.  S.  bnigs  or  bglg,  a  bulge.]  (xVmr.) 
Oi  a  ship,  the  bottom  of  her  flo(»r,  or  the  breadtli  ot  the 
part  she  rests  on  when  aground.  —  liihje-toatrr  is  the 
water  wliich  lotiges  on  her  floor  below  the  level  of  the 
well  of  the  pumj>;  and  bilge-pumps^  or  burrpunips,  are 
tUoso  that  carry  it  off. 


I — [A  different  orthography  of  bulge.]  The  protuberant 

I  part  of  a  cask  at  the  middle. 

I  — V.  7u  (yaut.)  To  suffer  a  Ciacture  iu  the  bilge ;  to  spring 
a  leak. 

Bilg-eU,  a.  (iVauf.)  Having  a  fracture  iu  the 

bilge 

Bil^e'-w<iyM«  n.  (yaut.)  Pieces  of  timber  placed  un¬ 
der  a  veasel'a  bilge  to  support  her  when  being  launched. 

Dana. 

Bil'tiah,  the  handmaid  of  Rachel,  given  by  her  to  her 
husband  Jacob  when  herself  chiblless,  that  she  might 
become  a  mother  through  her  handmaid.  B.  was  the 
mother  of  l>an  and  Naphtali,  (tfew.  xxx.  1-6.) 

Bil  iary,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bile. 

B.  Ducts.  {2*hy8iU.)  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
hepatic.,ct  liver  duct;  the  cysliCs  or  biliary  duct;  and  a 
continuation  from  the  union  of  these  two,  called  the 
common  duct  of  the  Idle,  which  carries  the  secretion 
into  the  duo<lenum.  The  hepatic  duct  carries  tlie  secre¬ 
tion  to  the  neck  of  the  gall-bhubhr,  or  tlie  cystic  duct; 
the  last,  or  common  excretory  duct,  being  merely  a  con¬ 
tinuation  4>f  the  other. 

BiliTul'vili,  n.  The  yellow  coloring-matter  of  the 
6i7f,  q.  V. 

B  Formations  or  Oih'uli.  (Med.)  See  Gall-stone. 
Bilini'bi,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Avekkhoa. 

Biliii,  {bi^ieeny)  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Bila,  17  m. 
from  Leitweritz,  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  the 
waters  of  which  it  exjiorts  to  the  extent  of  600,UUO  jars 
annually:  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Biliiig-iial*  (bl-lin’gicals)  a,  [I>at.  hiSy  and  Ungtuiy 
tongue.]  In  two  languages. 

n.  One  who  speaks  two  languages. 

Biliii  ’i^'UOiiSk,  a.  Having,  or  speaking  two  languages. 

Juhtuson. 

BilioiiH*  (biV  e-us.)  a.  [Fr.hilieux;  Lat.  from 

biUsy  bile.]  Pertaining  t«>  bile;  affectetl  or  produce*!  by 
bile.  An  epithet  given  to  certniu  constitutions  and  dis¬ 
eases,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  supera¬ 
bundance  of  the  biliary  secretion;  as  B.  temperaments 
B.  symptomsy  B.  fever ;  but  often  use»l  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  ideas,  as  regards  the  bile,  being  attaclied  to  it. 

Bili'|>lieiii«  u.  (Chem.)  The  brown  coloring-matter  of 
bile,  to  which  the  col*»r  of  excrement  is  due. — Branile. 

Bilit'eraU  a.  (Lat.  biSy  and  titera,  a  letter.]  Cousisi- 
ing  of  two  letters. 

Bilik*  u.  a.  [Probably  a  corrupt  form  of  iiuD.*.]  To  frus¬ 
trate  or  disappoint;  to  deceive  or  defraud;  as,  “your 
bilk'd  hopes,’* —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  cheat;  a  trick.  (R.) 

Bill,  n.  [A.  8.  bile;  probably  related  to  Lat.  pilunis 
a  dart  or  pointed  instrument.]  (Hnbl.)  The  beak  or 
hard  horny  month  of  a  bird,  consisting  of  two  man¬ 
dibles.  There  is  no  appearance  of  lips  either  in  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  parrots  in  the 
foetal  state,  ami  some  varieties  of  water-fowl,  they  are 
not  furnished  with  luoper  teeth.  In  the  two  excep¬ 
tions  mentioned,  the  rmliments  of  teeth  have  been  ul>- 
served.  A  portion  of  the  bill  at  the  ba.se  of  the  ujiper 
mandible  is  covered  with  a  imMiil»rane.  which  is  calle<l 
the  cerey  from  tlie  v.-axy  app«'arance  which  it  presents  in 
8c»me  species  of  binls.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with 
feathers,  and  sometimes  it  is  naked;  imtit  is  often  found 
protecte*!  by  liairs  or  bristles.  Tlie  nostrils  of  a  binl  are 
usually  situated  in  thec^^iv,  but  in  some  cases  tliey  are 
place*!  so  far  forward  as  hardly  to  be  observable.  The 
liills  of  birds  vary  in  shape  acc*>nling  to  their  liubitsaml 
the  ilifferent  sub.stinces  upon  whicli  tliay  feed.  The  bills 
of  birds  of  prey  are  very  strong,  the  upper  part  bring 
hooked  and  very  sharp,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tear  and  cut 


to  pieces  the  flesh  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  seize. 
A  strong  short  bill,  with  the  e*lges  sharp  and  notched, 
is  the  usual  in*licsiti*m  <»f  courage  in  a  bird.  an<l  a  sign 
that  it  preys  upon  living  animals.  The  great  variety  in 
the  modification  of  the  forms  of  bills  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  is  treate*!  of  under  the  names  of  the  different 
species  of  birds:  such  as  crop-bills,  spoon-bills,  ln»ni- 
bills,  parrots,  &c.  Iu  the  case  of  those  birds  which  live 
upon  insects,  the  bill  is  very  seldonrfound  hooked,  but 
usually  short  and  .slender.  The  bills  of  those  birds  which 
catch  insects  flying,  are  remarkable  for  their  deep  dl- 
visi()n,  which  enabh‘8  them  to  gape  widely.  Bir<is  which 
live  upon  seeils  have  short  but  strong  bills,  with  which 
they  can  crush  tlieir  fifod.  Aquatic  birds  have,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  broad  sensitive  bills,  wliich  are  provided  witlii 
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lamlnne  on  the  inner  edg^  for  the  purpose  of  straining 
the  inuihly  water,  tr<‘m  which  they  take  the  principal 
part  of  iheir  foo*l.  Tlie  bills  of  every  spiK^ies  of  bird 
wliich  extracts  its  food  from  mini,  are  modified  ncc<  rd- 
ing  to  the  iialure  of  the  food  it  seeks.  Besides  the  gen¬ 
eral  useofte.u  ing  or  crushing  tboii,  the  birils  make  use  of 
their  bills  when  flghtiug  with  each  other,  and  also  for  the 
purjiose  of  dre>8iiig  their  plumage,  building  their  nests, 
and  tor  other  luiictions  Many  fiAhes  and  reptiles  have 
inoutlis  resembling  bills,  and  the  Ornilhorhynchus peira- 
doxus  is  a  singular  speciiiieii  of  a  quadrupc'd  with  a  bill. 
(See  fig.  24L) 

— Anytliing  resembling  a  bird's  bill  or  beak;  —  a  cutting 
instrument  with  aliook  tor  pulling ;  an  axe;  a  lnit<  bet; 
a  mattock;  the  poiut  at  the  extremity  of  the  fluke  of  uu 
anchor. 

— V.  n.  To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining  bills ;  to  fondle ;  as, 
to  bill  and  coo. 

Bill*  n.  [Norm,  billey  from  Lat.  bullay  a  bubble  in  water, 
anything  of  a  round  swelling  shape,  or  boss.  Melted 
wax  dr(*pped  on  paper  assumes  thi«  shape.  In  the 
Mi<l*ile  Ages,  buUa  signified  a  seal.]  A  term  origiimlly 
applied  to  any  sealeil  bdter  or  document,  but  now  eiu- 
pliiyed  to  denote  any  f*)rinal  written  stateiiieiit  of  any 
kind.  —  \  label  or  note;  an  account  of  money  due,  or 
goods  purchase*!,  an  advertUeuieiit  posted  up;  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  prescription,  &.c. 

(Law.)  B.  in  Chancery  or  Equity  A  complaint  in 
writing,  aiMresse*!  to  the  chancellor,  containing  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  both  coinplainunt  and 
defendiint;  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the  com¬ 
plainant  relies,  and  the  allegations  which  he  inukcs, 
with  an  averment  that  the  acts  complaineil  of  are  con¬ 
trary  to  equity,  and  a  prayer  for  relief  aii<l  j)r*»per  pro- 
ce.ss.  —  On  tills  matter  consult  8torv,  Eiuily  Fkading. 
B.  of  Adventure.  See  Adventure. 

B.  of  ( h.ds.  See  Costs. 

B  of  Credit.  Paper  issued  by  the  authority  of  a  State, 
ami  ilesigned  to  circulate  *is  money. 

B  of  Exceptitni.  In  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  wherc- 
ever  the  court,  in  making  a  division,  is  supp*»sed  by  the 
c*»unsel  against  wlmm  the  decLion  is  nia*le,  to'have 
mistaken  the  law,  such  counsel  may  len*ler  exceptions 
to  the  ruling,  and  re<piire  the  judge  to  autheiiticate^the 
bill,  stating  the  point  wherein  he  is  suiip*>sed  to  err ; 
and  this  he  is  obliged  to  seal  by  the  statute  of  West¬ 
minster  the  2d  (13  Kdw.  1.  c.  31),  the  principles  of  which 
have  been  a<l<»pted  in  all  the  Statesof  tlie  Union,  though 
the  statute  has  been  held  to  be  suiierseded  in  some  by 
their  own  statutes.  This  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ap¬ 
peal,  examinable,  not  in  the  court  out  of  which  the 
reconl  issues  lor  the  trial  at  Xisi  Prius ;  but  in  the  next 
immediate  sujierior  court,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  alter 
juilgment  given  iu  the  c<»urt  beb>w. 

B.  of  Exchange.  See  Kxchanoe. 

B.  of  Health.  A  certificate  or  instrument  granted  by 
a  consul,  or  other  competent  authority,  t*)  tlie  master 
of  a  sliip  at  the  time  of  her  clearing  out  from  any  port 
or  place  suspect**d  of  being  liable  to  iiitectious  diMa*- 
*b‘rs,  tieclaring  the  state  of  health  in  the  place  at  that 
time.  A  clea7i  bill  imports  that  at  the  time  tlie  ship 
sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist;  nsus- 
ppctedy  or  touched  bill,  deiujtes  that  there  w<*re  rumors 
of  an  intectious  disorib*r  :  a  foul  bills  or  the  absence  of 
clean  bills,  imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the 
vessel  saile'l.  If  the  ship  brings  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
the  pu-ssengers  and  goods  are  not  subject  t*>  any  quaran¬ 
tine;  but  if  a  foul  or  su>p<*cte*l  bill,  they  are  subject  to 
n  quarantine  of  qualified  <lurution,  according  as  the  in¬ 
fection  is  known,  or  *'nly  suspected,  to  have  exi.'-te<l  in 
the  Country  at  the  ship’.s  dt-partiire.  —  See  Quakanti.nii. 

B.  tf  Indictment.  See  Indictment. 

B.  of  Lading.  An  acknowledgment  signed  by  the 
master  of  a  ship,  and  given  to  a  merchant  or  consignor, 
containing  an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  master 
has  received  on  boanl  from  him,  with  a  pr<»inise  to  de¬ 
liver  them  at  an  iuteiide*!  place,  on  payment  <.*f  freight. 
Each  bill  of  buling  must  be  treble, —  one  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  loails  tlie  goods,  another  to  be  sent  to  the 
consignee,  ami  the  third  to  remain  with  the  master  of 
the  ship.  A  bill  of  lading  is  only  used  w  hen  the  goials 
sent  are  only  part  of  the  cargo:  for,  wlien  a  mercliaiit 
loads  the  wliole  of  the  vessel  on  his  ow  n  personal  ac¬ 
count,  the  instrument  pas^ed  between  him  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  ship  is  calle«i  a  charter-party y  q.  v. 

B.  in  Legislature.  See  Statute. 

B.  Obligatory.  .\  bond  absolute  for  the  payment  of 
ni**ney.  It  is  called,  also,  a  single  billy  and  differs  from 
a  promissory  note  only  in  having  a  seal. 

B.  of  Parcels.  An  account  containing  in  detail  the 
names  of  the  items  which  compose  a  parcel  or  package 
of  goods.  It  is  n^ually  transmitted  with  the  goods  to 
the  purchaser,  in  order  that  if  any  mistakes  have  been 
made,  they  may  be  corrected.  It  is  now  but  seldom  used, 
the  term  invoice  being  substituted  for  it.  —  See  Invoice, 

B.  Payable.  A  bill  of  exchange  accepted,  or  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  ma*le  by  a  merchant,  whereby  he  has  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  money  at  a  specified  date.  It  is  so  calbsl 
from  being  nia*Ie  payable  by  him.  An  account  is  usu¬ 
ally  kept  of  such  bills  iu  a  book  under  that  title,  and 
also  in  the  ledger.  —  See  Bill-Book. 

B.  Receivable.  A  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange, 
or  other  written  security  for  money  payalde  at  a  future 
day,  which  a  merchant  hold«:  so  called  because  the 
animints  for  which  they  are  given  are  receivable  by  tbo 
merchant  at  the  time  stated.  They  are  entered  in  a 
book  so  called,  and  are  charged  to  an  account  in  tlie 
ledger,  mider  the  same  title,  to  w'hich  account  the  cash, 
wln*n  received,  is  credited. 

B.  of  Bights.  The  declaration  delivered  by  the  tw’o 
Houses  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  Prince  ot 
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Orangft,  Feb.  13, 1638,  at  thf*  period  of  bis  election  to 
the  British  throne;  in  which,  altera  full  specification 
of  Tarious  acts  of  Janies  II.,  which  were  alleged  to  be 
illegal,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  were  as¬ 
serted. 

B.  of  Salt.  A  written  agreement  under  seal,  by  which 
one  person  transfers  his  riglit  to,  or  interest  in,  gooils 
and  personal  chattels,  to  another.  It  is  of  frequent  use 
in  the  transfer  of  personal  property,  especially  that  of 
which  innnediate  possession  is  not,  or  cannot  bt;  given. 
By  the  maritime  law,  tlie  tran.sfer  of  a  ship  must  gen¬ 
erally  be  evidenced  by  a  bill  of  sale;  and  by  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  every  sale  or  transfer  of  a  registered  ship  to  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bill 
of  sale,  setting  forth,  at  length,  the  certificate  of  registry. 

Bill,  r.  a.  [From  bill,  a  writing.]  A  cant  phrase  signify¬ 
ing  the  advertising  by  public  notice  or  placard,  (r.) 

*'  His  masterpiece  was  a  composition  that  he  hilled  about  under 
the  name  of  a  sovereign  antidote.  —  L  Estrange. 

Bil'la^e^n.  {Naut.)  The  breadth  of  a  ship’s  floor  when 
aground.  — Jameson. 

Billfir'cilera^  n.  [From  the  French  botanist  Labillar- 
diere.j  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pitto^poracecp. 
The  species  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  where  they  are  commonly  known  as  apple- 
berries.  They  have  simple  alternate  evergreen  leaves, 
and  axillary  pendulous  flowers.  The  fruits  are  soft  berries, 
W'hich,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  bluish  color,  and  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sub-acid  taste.  A  few  species  are  cultivated  in  the 
conservatories  of  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  their  hand¬ 
some  flowers. 

Billaiid-Varennes*  {bcl-yo-vah'rain.)  Jacques  Ni¬ 
colas,  the  sou  of  a  French  advociite  at  Rochelle,  was 
educated  at  the  same  college  as  Foin  he,  and  proved  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  characters 
of  the  French  revolution.  He  bore  a  principal  part  in  the 
murders  and  massacres  wiiich  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile;  voted  immediate  death  to  Louis  XVI.; 
and  officiated  as  president  of  the  convention  on  ISth  of 
Oct.,  1793.  He  was  afterwards  deported  to  Cayenne,  and 
subsisted  on  a  small  pension  allowed  him  by  Petion. 
B.  1766.  D.  in  Hayti,  Ibly. 

Billbergpia.,  {hil-berji-a,)n.  [From  the  Swedish  botanist 
Billberg.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bromeliaceef. 
The  species  are  natives  of  S.  America.  From  the  root 
of  B.  tinctoria  a  yellow  color  is  extracted  in  Brazil. 

Bill''*boartls«  n.  pi.  (A'awf.)  Iron-shod  stools  fixed  in 
the  fore  channels  of  a  ship,  on  which  the  flukes  of  the 
anchor  are  stowed. 

Bill-book,  n.  {Com.)  A  book  in  which  a  person  keeps 
an  account  of  all  bills  issued  by,  or  becoming  due  to  him. 
See  Bill,  (Receivable  and  Payable.) 

Bill'-broker,  n.  {Com)  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
negotiate  the  discounting  or  purchase  of  bills. 

BillcU^  (6i7<i.)a.  {Zoiil.)  Furnished  with  a  bill,  as  a  bird. 

Bil'lorica«  in  3/asaacAtwett.<f,  a  thriving  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  18  ui.  N.  by  W .  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  1,83a 

Billet,  n.  [Fr.  6i7W,  diminutive  of  6i77e.j  A  small  paper 
or  note  in  writing;  a  little  bill. 

“  When  he  found  this  little  billet ....  he  was  exceedingly  con- 
foonded.”  —  Clarendon. 

— A  ticket  gpven  to  a  soldier  on  entering  a  strange  town 
or  place  of  stay,  to  direct  him  at  what  house  to  lodge. 

{Her.)  A  bearing  of  which  the  origin  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain;  represented  on  an  oblong  square  form,  sometimes 
showing  the  thickness,  and  alway.s  with  a  flat  surface. — 
Billety,  ox  stnitt  of  bill^'U,  signifies  that  the  escutcliooii 
or  charge  is  strewed  over  with  tliese  bearings,  without 
regard  to  particular  number  or  station. 

{Arch.)  See  Billet  and  Zigzvo. 

— V.  a.  To  ilirect  a  soldier  by  a  billet  or  ticket  where  to 
lodge;  to  quarter,  as  soldiers. 

Billet,  n.  [Fr.  6i7/oi,  a  large  trunk  of  a  tree;  probaldy 
allied  to  bole,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]  A  small  log  of  wood 
for  firing  purposes. 

“  Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found." — Prior. 

Billet  and  Zig^'za^,  71.  {Arch.)  The  term  given  !•> 
a  moulding  frequently  introduced  in  medimviil  architec¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  a  torus  oniainented  by  alternate 
chequers,  like  a  staff  cut  into  short  lengths  and  disposed  ; 
horizontally  or  around  a  moulding,  and  of  anotlier  mould¬ 
ing,  composed  of  a  series  of  small  projections,  urranged 
round  a  curve  in  alternate  directions,  but  in  a  consecutive 
manner. 

Billet-doilx«  (bil-la-doy)  [Fr.  hilld,  a  small  note,  and 
doux,  sweet,  pleasant.]  A  love  note  or  letter;  a  tender 
billet. 

“  'Twas  then.  Belinda!  if  report  say  true, 

Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux." — Pope. 

Bil'let-liead,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  bow  of  a 
wljale-boat,  anuiiid  wliich  the  hariioun-lino  is  run  out 
wlien  the  whale  darts  off. —  Webster. 

Billet-inoiildliiji^,  7i.  {Arch.)  See  Billet  and  Zigz.vg. 

Biirfi^li^  n.  {Zoiil.)  See  Scomber. 

Billliook,  n.  [hni  and  hi>ok.]  A  small  hatchet  or 
cleaver  with  an  edge  curve«l  inwards  towards  the  point 
used  for  cutting  billets  or  stakes  of  wood. 

Billiard,  {biV  yur<l,)  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  I 
game  of  billiards;  as,  a  bilIiard-tH.h\e. 

Billiards,  {bil'yu  rdz.)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  billard,  from  hillt  ;\ 
h-at.  pUum.  a  b.tll.]  {Games.)  A  game  playeti  on  a  rec¬ 
tangular  table,  bordered  by  elastic  cushions,  generally 
about  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  with  ivory  balls,  which 
being  struck  with  the  end  of  a  mace  or  stick,  called  a 
cut  (Fr.  queue),  are  caused  to  strike  each  other,  and  are 
driven  into  holes,  called  podeets,  at  the  angles  and  sides 
of  the  table,  accor<Ung  to  certain  rules.  Several  different 
kinds  of  games  are  played.  B.  is  usually  played  in  this 
country  with/owr  biills ;  while  the  French  is  invariably 


played  with  three  or\\y,  and  generally  on  B.  without  pock¬ 
ets. — Lawsand  Regulatiimso/the  Amemcan  Game.  l.The 
game  is  played  with  four  balls — two  white,  one  red,  and 
one  pink.  11.  At  the  commencement  of  the  game,  the 
red  ball  is  placed  on  the  pyramid  spot,  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  table,  and  the  pink  in  a  similar 
ptjsilion  at  the  ]o\\'€r  or  baulk  end;  the  pink  ball  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  baulk,  and  therefore  canimt  be  jiiayed  at  when 
the  striker's  ball  is  in  hand.  111.  The  baulk  extends  as 
far  a.s  the  pink  ball,  and  a  ball  in  hand  may  be  played 
from  any  part  within  that  line.  IV.  The  players  at 
starting,  string  for  the  lead,  the  winner  having  choice. 
V.  The  player  who  leads  must  give  a  miss  (which  does 
count)  anywhere  behind  the  ret/ ball;  or,  failing  to 
leave  it  behind,  he  has  tlie  option  of  putting  it  on  the 
“winning  and  losing ’’spot.  VI.  The  2d  player  must  then 
either  play  at  the  white  ball,  or  give  a  miss,  which  docs 
count;  and  should  he  first  strike  either  of  tlie  colored 
balls,  his  opponent  may  either  liave  the  game  played 
over  again,  or  score  a  miss.  VII.  Tlie  game  is  scored 
from  Cannons  (commonly  called  carj'oms  in  America), 
or  Winning  Hazards;  Losing  Hazards  count  ngainst 
the  player  making  them,  with  the  loss  of  any  Hazard 
or  Cannon  he  may  have  made  by  the  same  stroke. 
VIII.  l*oinis.  For  every  Wliite  Winning  Hazard,  the 
striker  scores  tioo  points;  for  every  Red  or  Fink  Win¬ 
ning  Hazard,  three  points;  for  every  Cannon  off  the 
white  to  a  colored  ball,  or  from  a  colored  bull  to  a  white 
one,  two  i»*ints;  fur  every  Cannon  from  one  colored  hall 
to  tlie  other,  three  points.  IX.  Penalties,  The  player, 
loses  two  points  if  he  make  a  Losing  Hazard  olf  the; 
wljite,  and  points  if  he  make  it  off  either  of  the 
colore<l  balls.  X.  If  the  player  make  a  Cannon  off 
the  white,  and  afterwards  pocket  liis  own  ball,  he 
loses  two  points;  but  if  lie  first  strike  a  colored  ball 
and  cannon,  and  then  pocket  his  own  ball,  he  loses 
three,  points.  XI.  Tlie  player  cannot  score  from  lonl 
strokes.  If  a  foul  stroke  he  made,  the  balls  remain  as 
they  have  run,  ami  are  not  placed  on  the  spot  and 
broken  (as  in  the  Tliree-Ball  game);  the  next  player 
goes  in  and  takes  advantage  of  whatever  Hazaid  or 
Cannon  may  be  left.  XII.  If  the  striker's  ball  touch 
another,  he  cannot  score.  XIII.  The  player  loses  onp 
point  for  every  miss  (except  the  first  as  explained  in 
Law  V.),  and  three  points  for  every  coup,  or  for  forcing 
Ids  ball  off  the  table,  either  w’ith  or  Avilhout  first  strik¬ 
ing  a  ball.  XIV.  The  colored  balls,  after  being  pocketed, 
must  lie  placed  on  their  respective  spots,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game;  but  in  case  either  spot  is  occu¬ 
pied,  the  ball  must  be  held  in  liand  till  the  spot  is  vacant, 
and  then  sjiotted.  XV.  In  games  of  4  or  6  players,  each 
partner  may  advise  the  other:  but  he  must  not  touch 
his  ball,  or  place  his  cue.  XVL  All  disputes  must  be 
dechled  by  tlie  marker,  or  by  tlie  majority  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  if  the  marker  be  interested  in  the  game  either  as 
player  or  bettor. 

Billing,  n.  Act  of  joining  bills,  or  caressing. 

— a.  Caressing  by  joining  bills. —  Worcester. 

Biriiiij  :rsg*ate,  n.  [From  a  market  of  this  name  in  the 
city  of  London,  famous  for  fine  fish  and  foul  language. J 
Ribaldry;  foul  language;  blackguardism. 

•  There  stript.  fair  rhetoric  languish  d  on  the  ground. 

And  shamerul  biltingegate  her  robes  adorn.  '  —  Pope. 

Bil'lin^N  Orovo,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Livingston  co- 

Bil'liiig^sly^  in  Arkan.sas,  a  P.  0.  of  ^Vashington  co. 

Bil'liii^'S-|>ort  „  in  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester 
CO.,  on  tlie  Delaware,  12  m.  from  CaindcMi. 

in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Union 
CO,.  70  m.  K.S.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Billion,  (bil'yun.)  [Fr.,  contracted  from  Lat.  bis.  double, 
ami  milUon.]  In  numeration,  a  term  used  todeiioiea 
thousainl  millions,  or  1,UUO.(.H.>0,000,  according  to  the 
Frencli  inethoil  used  on  the  Cfintinent  of  Europe  and  in 
tlic  I'nited  States.  The  English  use  the  eaino  word  to 
denote  a  million  of  millions,  expressed  by  the  figures 
LniK),000, 000,000. 

Billit4»ii«  {beel'e-fon,)  an  island  of  the  E,  Archipelago, 
between  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Lat.  3°  13'  S.,  Lon  108° 
7'  E.  The  Dutch  maintain  a  garrison  here,  and  some 
cruisers  on  the  surrounding  seas,  to  check  the  piracy  to 
wliich  the  natives  are  prone.  J*op.  about  8,000. 

Biiriiian«  n.  One  who  uses  a  bill  or  billhook.  Applied 
in  former  times  to  soldiers  armed  with  bills. 

Birioin,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  14  m.  E- 
S.E.  ofCiermont;  pop.  5,166. 

Billon*  (6<;7o77,)  n.  [Fr.]  {Onnage.)  An  alloy  of  copper 
with  gold  or  silver,  in  which  the  copper  predominates, 
and  which  Is  u.sed  in  some  countries  for  the  smaller  de¬ 
nominations  of  money,  thus  avoiding  the  extreme  weight 
and  hulkiiiess  of  coin  formed  entirely  of  copper. 

Billot,  (6iZ7J,)n.  [Fr.;  I’ort.  6i7Ao.]  S^aine  as  Bullion,  7.  r. 

Billow,  (hil'lo)  n.  [0.  Gvr. befgan,  to  swell,  to  rage;  Dan. 
bulge’,  8wed.  bolja ;  allied  to  bilge  or  Indge.]  A  great 
wave  of  the  sea  swelling,  heaving,  and  raging. 

“  To  die  is  landimr  on  some  distant  shore, 

Where  billotc^  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar."- 

— 1’.  t  To  swell ;  tu  rise  ami  roll  as  a  wave  or  surge. 

•  The  billowing  snow,  and  violence  of  the  showT.'  —  Prior, 

Biriow’-boat'eii,  a.  Lashed,  or  tossed  about  by  billows. 

Billowy,  {biL'lff-e,)a.  Full  of  Idllows,  swelling  orswelled 
into  large  waves. 

••  And  whitening  down  the  mossy-finctur'd  stream, 

Dcscenil.s  the  billowy  fnam.’’  —  Thomson. 

Bills,  7t.  ]>l.  {Shipbuilding.)  The  ends  of  a  compass  or 
knee-timbers. 

Bill*^  CrooK,  in  Iowa,  one  of  the  head  streams  form¬ 
ing  Otter  s  Creek,  into  which  it  flows  between  Warren 
and  Lucas  counties. 

Bill'*stioKor,  n.  One  who  sticks  up  or  posts  placards 
or  bills  in  public  jilaces;  a  bill-poster. 

Biriuiu^S  Creek,  in  Texas^  a  post-office  of  Tyler  co. 


Billy,  n.  A  cant  ferm  for  a  watchman’s  staff. 

Billy,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim. 

Billyboy,  72.  {Naut.)  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  fishing-boat,  somewhat  resembling  a 
lugger. 

Bilo'bate,  Bilobe<l,  a.  [Lat.  his.  and  6r.  Johns,  a 
lobe.]  {Bot.)  Divided  into  two  lobes,  or  obtuse  processes. 
Biloe'iilar,  a.  [Fr.  biloculaire ;  XaiL  his,  and  loculus,  a 
shell.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  cells. 

Bilox  1,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  and  bathing  resort 
of  Harrison  co.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  90  m. 
E.N.E.  of  New  Orleans.  Fop.  954. 

Bil  'sa,  a  town  of  llindostan,  prov.  Malwa,  belonging  to 
iScindia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Betwa,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Bho- 
paul. 

Bil'$!»en,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limbnrg,  on  the  De¬ 
nier,  7  m.  W.  of  Maestriclit:  pop.  4,276. 

Bilslon,  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  gtafford,!! 
111.  N.W.  of  Birmingham,  and  107  N.W.  of  Lomlon.  On 
account  of  the  numerous  iron-Kinelting  furnaces  and 
collieries  round  about,  which  give  it  a  sombre  appear¬ 
ance,  B.  is  olten  called  the  capital  of  the  “  Black  Coun¬ 
try.”  Manf.  Besides  iron-smelting,  the  manufacture  of 
japanned  and  enamelled  goods  is  most  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on.  Pop.  27.251. 

Biiiiae'nlate,  Bimaolilated,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and 
viacula,  a  spot.]  Having  two  spots. 

Bima'iia,  n.  [Fr.  himane ;  Lat.  bis,  and  manus,  a  hnnd.] 
{ZtfUl.)  The  term  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  first  or  high¬ 
est  onler  of  maiiiniiferous  animals.  It  contains  only  one 
genus,  and  one  species— Man,  the  sole  created  being 
that  can  be  termed  truly  bxmanous  and  bijied.  The 
wJidle  body  of  man  adapted  for  the  vertical  position  : 
he  walks  erect,  and  thus  juvserves  the  entiie  use  of  his 
hands  for  tlie  arts,  Ac.,  while  his  organs  of  seiis<‘  are  more 
favorably  situated  for  observation  and  the  great  mental 
purposes  assigned  to  them  by  the  Great  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture.  —  See  M  \MM.ALH.  Man. 

Biniane',  Biiiiaii'ous,  a.  {ZoUl.)  Two-handed,  as 
mankind. 

Biiiiar'$:‘iiiate,  a.  {Conch.)  Haring  two  margins,  os 
certain  sliells. 

Binie’dial,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and  medius,  middle.]  {Geom.) 
hen  two  lines,  commensurable  only  in  power,  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square.)  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  the  sum  is  jrrational  with  respect  to  either  of 
the  two  lines,  and  is  called  a  bimedial. 

Biinoiii'bral*  a.  [Lit.  bis,  and  memhrum,  a  member.] 
{Gram  )  Posse.xsing  two  members,  as  a  seiiteiic’e. 
Biiiien'$ial*  BiinoH'trial,  Biiiioiitii'ly,  a.  [Lat. 
bi.s,  and  mensis,  a  mouth.]  Anything  which  occurs  once 
in  two  months. 

Biin'ini,  a  small  group  of  islands  hemmed  in  by  reefs, 
E.  of  Cape  Florida,  in  the  Bahamas. 

Biiillis'cttlar,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  mu.scular.]  (Oymp, 
Anat.)  Having  two  attacliing  muscles,  and  two  muscu¬ 
lar  impressions,  as  a  bivalve  niollusk. —  Webster. 

Bin,  7b  [  .A.  S.  6i'«,  a  manger,  a  crib ;  Frisian,  hin.]  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  corn  ;  a  wooden  box  or  chest,  used  as  a  re¬ 
pository  fur  grain  or  other  commodities;  us,  a  corn-Wn. 

“  As  when,  from  rooting  in  a  bin. 

All  powder  d  o  er  from  tail  to  chin."— *Stci/i. 

Bln,  an  old  spelling  of  Been. 

Bi'nab,  a  town  of  Per.sia.  55  m.  from  Tabriz. 
Biiiabo'ln*  or  Twelve  Pins,  a  group  of  mountains  in 
Ireland,  co.  Galway,  5  ni.  N.E.  ol  Ballinahim  h.  They 
are  12  in  number,  and  form  a  succession  of  isolated 
peaks,  the  highest  of  which  attains  an  altitude  of  2,400 
feet  above  sea-level. 

Biimrse'niato^  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  having  two  equiva¬ 
lents  of  arsenic  acid  to  one  of  the  base. 

Bi'nary*  «.  [Lat.  binu.'i,  from  bis,  two.]  Compounded 
of  two;  twofold;  double. 

(Jfath.)  B.  Arithme/ic.nspeciebof arithmetic,  proposed 
by  Leibnitz,  and  founded  on  the  shortest  and  simplest 
progression  ;  viz.,  that  which  terminates  with  theseroiid 
cipher.  In  the  binary  notation,  therefore,  only  two 
characters  are  required,  1  and  0,  tlie  zero  having  the 
power  of  multiplying  the  number  it  follows  by  two,  as 
in  the  common  notation  it  multiplies  byZeu.  The  nnm- 
l»er  one  is  represented  by  1 ;  two,  by  10 ;  three,  by  11 ; 
four,  by  lOO;  Jive,  by  101  ;  six,  by  110;  sereii,  by  111; 
eight,  by  1,000;  nine,  by  1,001  ;  ten,  by  1,010,  Ac.  This 
method  of  notation,  though  it  may  be  applied  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  investigation  of  some  properties  of  num¬ 
bers,  would  be  inconvenient  for  common  purposes,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  characters  required, 
even  when  the  numbers  to  be  expressed  are  small. 

B.  Logarithms,  asyateux  of  logarithms  devised  by  Euler 
f(»r  facilitating  musicul  calculations,  in  which  1  is  the 
logarithm  of  2,  instead  of  10,  as  in  the  common  log., 
ami  the  inodulu8l.442695  instead  of  -43429448. —  Webster. 
B.  Scale.  See  B.  Arithmetic. 

(yl^Zran.)  A  B.  .star  is  a  double  star  whose  members 
revolve  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 

{Mas.)  A  B.  measure  is  that  in  wliich  there  are  two 
even  beats  in  a  bar,  usually  called  common  time. 

{Chem.)  B.  Compoxtml.  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 
B.  Theory.  See  Salts. 

Bi'nary,  n.  The  constitution  of  two  compounds. 
Bi'iiate*  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  natus,  born.]  (Bot.)  Growing 
in  pairs;  when  bodies  of  the  same  nature  spring  from 
the  same  point,  os  often  happens  in  the  segments  of 
leaves. 

Biiiche*  (heensh,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ilainault, 
on  the  Haine,  9  m.  E.S.E.  of  Mons;  pop.  5,882. 

Bind,  i’-  a.  (i»ip.  Bound;  pp.  bound,  formerly  bounden.) 
[A.  S.  bindan;  O.  Ger.  bindan;  allied  to  bunch,  buiuile, 
and  beyid.]  To  tic  or  fasten,  to  confine,  or  gird  together; 
as,  to  bind  prisoners  together ;  to  bind  a  cord  of  w-ood,  &c. 
Sometimes  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  bind  up  a  wound. 


BIND 


BINO 


BIOT 


— Generally,  to  confine,  gird,  restrain,  or  hold  in  8\ibjec-j 
tioTi  by  physical  power  of  any  kind;  as,  frost  binds  the 
earth.  “\V  lio  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  gariuent/'  /Vov.  I 

— To  render  costive;  to  make  con«tii»aled  ;  ti>  hinder  or 
restrain  trom  customary  action;  to  laj  bound  in  one's 
bowels. 

Parts  that  purge,  an<i  parts  that  &tH(i  the  body.  '  — iJacon. 

—To  form  a  border  round;  us,  to  bitul  the  edge  of  a  gar¬ 
ment. 

— To  sew.  fasten,  or  hold  together ;  to  invest  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  bind  u  Ixxtk. 

Was  ever  booK  coutaining  such  vile  matter. 

So  fairly  bouitrd  t  —Shakn. 

—To  oblige,  constndn,  or  ho!«i  hy  authority,  power,  pre¬ 
dilection,  attachment,  promise,  or  any  Ollier  moral  tie. 
Used  in  a  figurative  sense;  as,  to  be  bound  by  ties  of 
affection. 

**  So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  uaiive  (iiouDUins  more.'  —  Goidifnith. 

— To  compel  to  serve  hy  express  obligation,  or  legal  com¬ 
pact  ;  as,  to  bind  an  apprentice. 

*'  Though  I  am  hound  by  every  net  of  duty, 

1  am  not  bound  to  ail  Dial  siavus  are  tree 

To  hind  over.  To  oblige  one  by  bond,  an«l  iimler  pen¬ 
alty  to  appe:.r  at  a  court  of  law,  to  make  answer  to  an 
alleged  charge. 

“  Sir  Roger  was  staggered  with  the  reports  concerning  this  wo 
man,  and  would  have  her  bound  over  to  the  county  sessions.  " 

Addison. 

To  bind  tf).  To  contract  with  any  hotly  or  thing,  as,  to 
hind  a  t'oy  to  a  ma.iter 

•  Now  I  am  cabin  d.  crabb  d.  confin'd,  hound  In 
To  saucy  doubts  aud  fears.^*  —  Sknkt. 

To  hind  up  in.  To  be  absorbed  in  ;  to  cause  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  engrosM*<i  with  ;  aa,  they  arc  bound  up  in  each  other. 

V.  i.  To  bo  hound*  to  grow  stiff  and  hard .  to  con¬ 
tract  in  parts  ;  aa,  "  It  is  a  binding  land." — MfO'tinier. 

— To  be  restraineii  from  motion  or  natural  action,  as,  to 
be  hound  in  port, 

—To  be  obligatory. 

'•  The  promises  and  bargains  for  truck,  between  a  Swiss  and  an 
Indian.  In  the  woods  of  America,  are  binding  to  them,  tliough 
they  are  perfectly  iu  a  state  of  nature  in  refercuce  to  one  another." 

Locke. 

Bind,  n.  That  which  binds  or  is  bound. 

{Jiot.)  A  stalk  of  hops  whicli  is  bound  to  a  pole  hy 
winding  rouml  it. 

((rC'il.)  A  technical  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  shales  alternating  with  the  coal  in  the  coal 
measures.  — See  Shale 

(.Vwjf )  A  ligature  or  tie  for  the  purpose  of  grouping 
notes  together.  —  Pfdfi. 

Biiiil'er,  n.  He  who  binds;  especially  one  whose  trade 
is  to  bind  book.s. 

— Anytldug  which  biuils ;  as  a  rope,  ligjiture,  wrapper, 
fillet,  bandage,  Ac. 

*■  A  double  cloth,  ...  I  cut  from  each  end  into  the  middle,  into 
three  binders.'  —  Wiseman. 

(Arch.)  The  name  generally  given  to  abeam  intended 
to  tie  or  bind  together  any  building.  It  is  applieil  com¬ 
monly  to  the  principal  jMece  of  timber  in  a  double  floor, 
in  which  it  performs  the  part  of  a  ginler  to  carry  the 
intermediate  parts  <if  the  bearing  of  the  ceiling  and  of  the 
floor  joists.  They  are  sometimes  calleil  binding  joists. 

(Mining.)  One  w!»o  undertakes  to  kee})  a  mine  open. 

Bind'ery,  n.  A  pla«-e  where  books  are  bound. 

Bilid'liisr* />•  Making  fast  W'ith  a  band;  obliging: 
obligatory,  Ac. 

And  binding  nature  fast  as  fate. 

Let  free  the  human  will.  —  Pope. 
w.  Anything  that  binds;  a  bandage;  tlie cover,  sewing. 
Ac.  of  a  book  ;  the  hemmed  edge  of  a  garment,  Ac. 

(F'-nring.)  A  method  of  securing  or  crossing  an  ad¬ 
versary's  sword  with  a  pre.ssurc,  accompanied  with  a 
spring  of  the  wrist.  —  Webster. 

— pi.  (Xaut.)  The  iron  wrought  round  the  dead-eyes  of 
a  ship. 

Bin<l'ins:ly.  adv.  So  as  to  oidige. 

Billdl*ni>uii4U«  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Agra,  on 
the  Jumna,  3o  m.  N.N.W*.  of  Agra.  The  jdiice  is  famous 


Fig.  358.  —  pagod.as  at  bixdrabuxd. 

in  the  history  of  Krishna,  to  whom  many  temples  are 
dedicated.  The  principal  pagoda  is  one  of  the  most  ela¬ 


borate  and  massive  works  of  Brahminical  architecture. 
There  are  also  numerous  sacred  pools,  whei'e  pilgrims 
perform  ablution. 

Biiidiiij;:  out,  (Law.)  A  term  applied  to  the  contract 
of  apprenticeship.  The  contract  must  be  by  deed,  to 
width  the  inlant,  as  well  as  the  parent  or  guai'diau, 
must  be  a  party,  or  the  infant  will  not  be  bound, 

Biii<ljii|^  over.  (Law.)  The  act  by  which  a  magis¬ 
trate  or  court  hold.s  to  hail  a  party  accused  of  a  crime  or 


misdemeam>r.  — Bouvicr. 

Biiitl'weecl,  7t.  {Boi.)  See  Convolvuli's. 

Biiie«  n.  [Irom  bind.\  (Bot.)  The  climbing  stem  of  a 
plant;  as,  the  wood^/m? 

Bliier'vate,  a.  [^Lat,  bis. and  ntrrwjc,  a  nerve.j  (Bot.) 
Two-nerved. 

(Zitiil.)  A  term  used  to  denote  the  wing  of  an  insect 
w’hen  supported  by  only  two  nerves. 

Biiijt;',  n,  jDan.and  binge;  Icel.bin^r.]  (Manf.)  A 

heap  of  alum  thrown  together  in  order  to  <lrain.  Webster. 

a  town  of  Germany,  iu  the  griiinl-duchy  of 
Hesse  D:irmstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nahe  with  the 
llhine,  \X  m.  W.  of  Meniz  (Fig.  2*259).  Near  it  is  the 
Bingrr  Loch,  a  dangerous  rapid  in  the  Uhine.  Pop.  6,f»22. 

in  Maine,  a  post-tuwnsliip  of  Somerset  co., 
on  ilie  Kennebec  Kiver,  about  bl)  m.  N,  of  Augusta;  pop. 
826. 


Biii^'haiii^  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co., 
about  22  m  E.  of  bynu.s;  pop.  2,910. 

—A  township  of  Huron  co ,  llU  m.  N.  of  Detroit;  poj>. 
441. 


Biiij^'liain,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  ISfonroe  co. 

Biii^'liaiu,  in  l^'nn.sglcanta.  n  post-townslup  of  Potter 
CO.,  18  m.  K.E.  of  Coudersport,  on  the  Genesee  Kiver, 
pop.  773. 

Bi  in  California, a,V.O  of  Solano  co.,  p.  80. 

B3Bi$;''liaiiitoii,  iu  Ulinois,  a  village  of  Lee  co.,  lOO  m. 
\V.  of  Chicago. 

Baii$;:'liaiiitoii.  in  iVea»  IbWi-,  a  townshipantl  flourish¬ 
ing  city.  «iap.  of  Broome  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  Chenango  rivers,  226  m.  from  New  York 
city,  and  80  from  Syracuse.  It  is  a  handsome  and  pros¬ 
perous  place,  doing  an  extensive  trade  iu  grain  and  lum¬ 
ber,  Pop.  of  the  township  2,066,  of  the  city  12,69*2. 

in  in.'jconsin,  a  P.O.  of  Outagamie  co. 

Bin^'^liamstowii,  or  Saleen,  a  small  seaport  of  Ire¬ 
land*  CO.  Mayo,  on  Blacksod  Bay,  3  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belniul- 
let;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Biiiji^'ley,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire  (West 
Hiding;,  1<'8  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Loudon,  and  32  W.  by  8. 
of  York;  pop.  5,997. 

Biiili.ley‘$i  Briclg’e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Biunacle.  \bin'7ia-kl,)  (sometimes  called  Bittacle,)  n. 
(A  suj>po{*ed  corrujition  of  bdme/e,  q.  v. ;  ¥\\  habitude, 
from  L.  Lat.  habitaculum,  a  place  for  the  steersman  and 
pilot  ]  {Naut.)  The  case  or  stand  on  board  a  vessel  in 
which  the  steering  compass  is  placed.  It  is  fixed  in 
front  of  the  tiller  or  wheel.  At  night  the  compass  is 
illumimited  by  a  lamp  placed  over  it. 

Biiioole,  (bin'o-kd,)  n.  [Lat.  binus,  double,  and  oculus, 
the  eye.J  {Ojttics.)  A  iliojitric  telescope  lor  viewing  ob¬ 
jects  with  both  eyes  at  once. 

Biiioc'iilar,  a.  [Fr  binoculaire.]  Having  two  eyes. 

“Most  aoimals  are  binocular,  spiders  for  Die  most  part  octon- 
ocular  uud  some  seuucular."  —  Derham. 


— Relating  or  belonging  to  both  eyes;  a.s,  binocular  sight. 

— Ailapte<J  fi>r  use  by  both  eyes  at  one  time,  as  a  binocular 
telescope. 

Bilioeiilar  Perspective,  n.  See  Perspective. 

Binoc'iilale,  a  I'ossessing  two  eyes. 

Biiio'iiiial,  71.  [Lat.  bis.  and  Gr.  7/omos,  law.]  {.Mge- 
bra.)  A  quantity  conqiosed  of  two  terms  connected 
together  by  the  signs  t  or — :  thus,  a-|- b  and  c  —  bare 
binomial  qnantiiie.s 

— a.  Consisting  of,  or  relating  to,  two  terms;  as,  a  bino¬ 
mial  root. 

Biiio'mial  Equation,  n.  (Math.)  In  algebra,  an 
equation  which  consists  of  two  terms,  and  is,  therefore, 
reducible  to  tlie  form  ar”  =  A,  orx" — A  —  0.  It  has,  of 
course,  n  roots,  all  of  which  are  unequal.  If  a  be  any 
one  of  them,  then,  putting  x  —  a\j,  the  equation  is  re¬ 
duced  to  —  1  =  0 :  BO  that  the  7i  ro«>ts  in  equation  may 
be  found  by  niultiplyiiig  any  one  of  them  by  the  several 
ipb  roots  o  f  unity.  —  8ee  Roots  of  Unity. 

Biiio'inial  Tiicorciu,  n.  (Math.)  In  algebra,  a 
ibrnuila  iliscuvereil  by  Newton,  forexpressing  any  power 
of  a  binomial  quantity.  It  is  usually  written  thus: 

n  (n — 1) 

- 


n  (n— 1 )  (n— 2) 


l.*2.  3. 


•x3-b,  Ac. 


from  which  four  terms  the  law  of  the  whole  series  will  be 
sufficiently  apiiarent.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  for¬ 
mula,  amt  of  proving  its  valiility  for  all  values  of  n,  will 
be  found  in  any  go<jd  algebra.  When  7i  is  a  positive 
integer,  the  series  is  finite,  and  consists  of  7H-1  terms;  in 
all  other  cases  it  is  infinite,  but  convergent  wdieiiever  x 
is  numerically  le.ss  than  1,  no  matter  what  n  may  be.  It 
woulii  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  applications 
of  this  formula  iu  mathematics:  it  is  beyond  question 
the  most  imjiortant  one  of  elementary  ulgebi  ti. 

Biuoiii'iuul«  Biii<uii'iu<uis*«  [Lat.  bis,  double, 
and  nomrn.  name.]  Having  two  names;  double-name<l. 

Binor'liial,  n.  [Lat.  bis,  and  norma,  a  rule.]  (fieom.)  A 
term  employed  by  Saint- Venant  (Jour,  de  I'Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  cap.  30)  to  denote  the  line  through  a  point 
of  a  non-]iIane  curve  which  is  iierpendicular  to  two  con¬ 
secutive  elements,  It  lies  of  course  in  the  normal  plane, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculatiug-plaue.  The  locus 
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of  binormals  to  a  given  curve  is  a  skew  surface,  the 
generators  ol  which  are  cut  orthogonally  by  the  lurve. 

Billot,  (bCno'.)  [Fr.  biVio^cr.]  (Agric.)  A  kind  of  plough 
having  a  double  moukl-l)OHr(l.  —  Loudon. 

Bi  iiot'ouous,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  aud  nota,  a  note.]  Having 
two  notes. 

Bi'iioiiH,  a.  [Lat.  bini,  two  by  two,  from  biniw.]  (Bot.) 
Binary  double ;  in  a  pair,  as  leaves. 

Binox'idc,  Binox'yd,  n.  [Lat.  bts,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 
(Omn)  A  iieiiiral  combination  of  tw’u  equivalenis  of 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  some  other  body,  as  binox- 
idc  of  hydrogen,  formerly  culled  deuioxide. 

Biiis^  71.  pi.  [See  Bin.]  Open  subdivisions  in  a  cellar  for 
the  reception  of  bottled  wine;  as,  bring  me  a  bottle  out 
of  the  best  bin. 

Bill  sou  Coiitro,  in  i\Vio  rorA*,a  P.O.  ofllamilton  co. 

Biiitiiii^,  {bi  tn'laiig,)  an  island  of  the.  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies.  ahunt  40  m.  S.E.  of  Singapore.  Lat.  1®5'N.,  Lon, 
104°  29'  E.;  area,  000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  13,000. 

Biiill'oloHi*,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  nucleus,  kernel.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  two  nuclei,  or  kernels. 

Biobio,  (bePo-bet'o,)  the  largest  river  of  Chili,  running 
W. N.W.  from  the  Andes  to  Concepcitm.on  the  Pacific, 
where  itsjmmth  is  2  m.  wiile.  It  is  navigable  Ibr  boats 
finm  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Length,  200  in. 

Biocelltilo,  (hi  os'sedate,)  a.  [Dit.  biX  and  ocrA/i/.<,  an 
eyelet.]  {Zobl )  A  term  api»lied  to  an  insect's  wing  when 
marked  with  two  eye-like  spots. 

Biodyiiaiu  ics«  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and  rf^ja7nt.s,  forco.] 
(Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  vital  activity  or  forces. 

Dunglisrm. 

Blogr^n'osis,  n.  [Gr  bios,  life,  ami  genesis,  biith.] 
(ZobL.)  A  term  used  to  define  llie  science  which  specu¬ 
lates  upon  the  mode  by  which  new  species  have  ti-eu 
introduced  on  this  plain-t. 

Bio^'raplier,  (hhogWu-fer.)  n.  [See  Bicohapiiv.]  A 
w’nter  of  biography,  or  of  otlier  jieople's  lives. 

Bio4;'ra|>li'io,  Bioi^'rapli'ical,  a.  Pertaining,  or 
relating,  to  biography. 

Biog'rapll  Jcally,  adr.  In  the  manner  of  a  biography. 

Bio^''rai>liize,  t.  a.  To  write  a  history  of  any  one's 
lile.  —  Southey. 

Biog:'ra|>liy,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and  graphd,  to  write,  to 
delineate.j  A  delineation  or  history  of  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  a  particular  person.  —  Biographical  writings 
generally.  —  B.,  in  the  progress  of  literature,  appears  to 
be  nearly  coeval  w’ith  history  itself.  It  lias  been  ingen¬ 
iously  describeil  as  '*  history  teaciiing  by  example;”  and 
this  mode  of  instruction  was.  perhaps,  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  early  and  simple  times,  in  which  the  relative 
importance  of  individual  men  to  the  society  in  which 
they  lived  was  greater  than  it  can  ordinarily  be  in  peri¬ 
ods  of  more  advanced  civilization.  It  is  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  age  that  we  owe  all  the  more  interesting 
works  of  this  de^cription,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
most  popular  relics  of  the  classical  ages:  —  the  Jives  of 
Illustrious  J/cn,  by  Plntanh  and  Cornelius  Nepos:  ihe 
Lir»s  of  the  C\vsars,  by  Suetonius:  and  the  Lives  of  the. 
philosophers,  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  B.  mnv  be  said  in 
strictness  to  differ  from  bisfory  imt  merely  in  the  extent 
of  the  subject,  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  characteristi¬ 
cally,  in  the  mode  in  w  liit  h  that  snlject  is  treated.  It  is 
the  object  of  history  to  make  usacquainled  with  the  influ¬ 
ence,  which  the  actions,  the  characters,  and  theliionghts 
of  individual  men  have  produced  on  the  course  of  events 
affecting  society  in  general :  conver.seiy,  it  appears  to  lie 
the  province  of  the  liiograplier  to  detail  the  efl’ects  \vhi<  h 
have  been  produced  by  external  occurrences  ami  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals. 
Modern  biography  dates  from  almut  the  ITtb  century, 
and  has  since  developed  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  an  interminable  ta^k  to  attempt  to  ennmerate 
them.  Among  the  best  imlividmil  Idogiaphies  in  the 
English  language  must  be  mentioned  Boswell's  Lift  of 
Johnson,  G.  H.  Lewes's  Lift  of  (Joethe.  and  Washington 
Irving’s  Lift  of  Columbus.  Of  collective  biography  we 
have,  iu  French,  the  Biographic  Vvirersellt,  ;)2  vols., 
(1811-1828.)  anti  continued  )»y  siipiilements;  and  the 
AouvelU  Bwgruphie  I'nivirseUe.  begun  in  1853,  aud  re¬ 
cently  concluded.  A  good  biographical  dictionary  in 
our  own  language  was  published  in  Fhiladeljdiia,  1^7U. 
by  Messrs.  J.  B  Lijipincott  A  Co.,  nntler  the  able  eilitor- 
8hip.of  Dr.  Thomas:  and  lute  filled  a  want  hitherto 
seriously  felt.  In  genera),  biography  is  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  to  handle,  as  the  relative  data  of  an  individual  can, 
iu  many  cases,  nut  he  ascertained. 

Bioloir'ical..  a.  Pertaining  to  biology. 

)”•  [Gr.5i'os,  life,  and  logos,  discourse, 
treatise"]  The  science  ot  life  ;  a  discourse  of,  or  concern¬ 
ing,  life;  idiysiology,  treating  of  liie  in  general.  — 8ee 

Biolyt'ie.  a.  [Gr.  hios,  life,  and  luem,  to  destroy.]  That 
w'hich  relates  to  the  destruction  ol  life;  as,  a  hiolytic 
agent.  —  Ounglison.  .  ^  ^  , 

Biol.  Jean  Baptiste,  (hdo,)  a  very  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  clu-mist.  B.  at  Paris,  D 74.  Altera 
brilliant  course  of  study,  be  was  called  to  the  chan-  ol 
Mathematics  at  the  Central  School  ol  Beauvais,  w  hence 
he  removed,  in  1800,  to  the  College  of  France,  to  hold  the 
nrofessorship  of  Natural  Phibisoidiy.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Longitudes  to  malo*  observations  along  the 
English  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  for  tliat  pm  pyse  viMled 
England  in  1817.  It  was  during  that  vusit  that  liuin- 
boldt,  Arago,  and  B.  met  at  Greenwich  Observatory.  B. 
had  previously  assisted  in  mea-suriiig  tlie  arc  ot  tlie  me¬ 
ridian  extended  through  Spain.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
foreign  member  ot  the  Royal  Societies  ot  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  of  many  other  scientific  societies.  He 
is  especially  celebrated  Tis  the  discoverer  of  the  circular 
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polarizntion  of  light.  Besides  numerons  memoirs  con- 
tribiitetl  to  the  Aeadeniy  and  to  scientific,  journals,  B. 
wrote  Train  KUiiwriiairt  d'  Aitrommiit  Phytinut;  Traiti 
d^.  Physvftu  ExperimrrUale  et  Mathimatique ;  Re^utii 
d'  Ob$ervatifm$  gt  ode$iqut»^  Ac.,  Ac.  D.  1862. 

Biotina,  Biotiiie,  {bc-o-tt'na.)  [Named  from  M. 
Biot,  q.  r.]  {Min.)  A  volcanic  product,  found  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  chiefly  compounded  of  silica,  uIumini^  and 
lime. 

Bipal'mato,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and  palmate,  q.  v.]  {Hot.) 
ifuviiig  a  palmate  arrangement  on  secondary  petioles 
which  are  pidmately  arranged  on  the  primary  petiole. — 
Wrbsler. 

BipariVtaU  a.  [htit.  biparidalis.'\  (Anat.)  An  epithet 
for  the  diameter  of  the  cranium  from  one  parietal  lossa 
to  the  other. 

Bi'parouH*  a.  [I>at.  bis,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.] 
Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

BIpar'tIble,  Bipnr'tilo,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  audpartibi- 
hx.]  Tliat  which  is  susceptibleof  division  into  two  parts. 

Bipar'tient,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  twice,  and partire,  to  divide.] 
Dividing  into  two  parts. 

Bipartite,  a.  fl^at.  bis,  and  partitas,  divided,  from 
partio,  to  divide.]  (B-it.)  Having  two  corre8p<*ndent  parts. 

{Lav).)  Of  two  parts;  —  a  term  used  in  conv**yancing; 
as,  this  indenture  is  bipartite  between  A,  of  the  one  part, 
and  B,  of  the  other  piirt. 

Bipartitlon,  {bi-part-tish'un,)n.  The  act  of  making 
two  correspondent  parts. 

Bipec'tiiiate,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  prcten,  a  comb.]  {Bot.) 
When  a  part  has  two  margins  tootlied  like  a  comh. 

Bi'pe^l,  n.  [Lat.  bipes  —  bis,  and  pes,p^dis,  a  foot.]  An 
Hiiimal  having  two  feet;  man. —  See  Bi>nNA. 

Bipedal,  Biped,  a.  [¥r.  bipedal.]  Having  two  feet, 
or  being  of  the  length  of  two  feet. 

“  Became  a  helpless,  oaked,  biped  beast."  —  Byron. 

Bipelta'ta,  n.  [Lat.  bis.  and  pelta,ti  buckler.]  {Zool.) 
A  name  given  to  those  Crustacea  winch  have  the  cara¬ 
pace  divided  into  two  shields,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
very  large,  more  or  less  oval,  composing  the  hea*! ;  and 
the  second,  corresponding  with  tlie  thonix.  is  tnuisverse 
and  angulated  in  the  outline,  and  bears  the  foot-jaws 
and  the  ordinary  feet. 

Bipel'tate,  a.  Defended  by  a  double  shield. 

Bipen'nate,  Bipon'nate<l.  a.  [Lat.  bis,  twice, 
KVid  pennate,  q.  v.]  Having  two  wings. 

Bipes,  {bi'ptes,)  n.  [Ljit.  bis,  twice,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
{Zobl.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  in  which  the  liind-feet  alone 
are  visible,  there  being  externally  a  total  absence  of  the 
anterior  extremities,  though  the  rudiments  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  are  perceptible  under  the  skin.  This  genus  affords 
an  example  of  one  of  those  beautiful  gradations  by  which 
nature  glides  from  one  type  of  form  into  another,  being 
intermediate  between  the  Saurians  (lizards),  and  the 
Ophidians  (serpents). 

Bipet'aloiiH,a.  [I^^it.  bis,  nnd petalous.]  {Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  two  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

Bipiii'nato,  Bipin'nated,  a.  [Lat.  his,  and  jnV 
ruite.]  {Bot.)  Twice  pinnate:  as  in  Finnaria  ojficinalis. 

Bipilinat'ifid,  a.  [Litt.  bis.  and  pinnatifid,  q.  v.J 
[}iot.)  Dumbly  or  twice  pinnatifl'l. 

Bi'plicate,  a.  [L;it.  bis.  anil  phcarc,  to  fold.]  {Bot.) 
Twice  foldeii  together. —  Hrnsloto. 

Bipli'oity,  n.  [See  Supr.a.J  Reduplication;  state  of 
being  twofold,  (k.) 

Bipo'lar,  a.  (Lat.  W,t,andp/^»?ar,  q.  v.]  Doubly  polar; 
having  two  poles.  —  Oolrridge. 

Bipolar'ity,  n.  Diaihle  polarity. 

Bi'pont,  Bipon'tine,  a.  {Blbliog^  Pertaining  to 
books  published  at  Deux  Fonts,  (anc.  Bipontium.) 

Bipuiiot'iial,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  punctual.]  Two-, 
P'linted. 

Bipu'pillate,  a.  [Lat.  his,  papilla,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.]  {Zool.)  A  term  ap)>lied  when  an  eye-like 
spot  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  has  two  dots  or  pupils 
within  it  of  a  different  color. 

Biquadrate,  {bidcwoiVrdt.)  [Lat.  bis,  and 
squared.]  The  same  as  Biquadkatic. 

Biqiiadrat'ic,  n.  (-*1/^.)  The  power  immediately 
succeeding  the  cube  ;  th.it  is  the  square  of  the  square, 
or  fourth  power;  as.  16  is  tlie  B.  or  B.  power  of  2;  for 
2 X2  is  4,  and  4X4  w  equal  to  16. 

—a.  Belonging  to  the  fourth  or  biquadratic  pnw(*r.  —  B. 
Root  of  a  number  is  the  square  root  of  its  square  root ; 
thus  the  biquadratic  root  of  81  is  3;  for  the  square  root 
of  81  is  9;  and  the  square  root  of  9  is  3.  —  Biqiuidratic 
Efjuation,  aii  equation  where  the  unknown  quantity  of 
one  of  the  terms  ha.s  four  dimensions.  .Any  biquadratic 
equation  may  be  genemted  by  the  mnitiplication  (»f  four 
simple  equation.s:  or  l>y  that  of  two  «{nadratic  equations. 

{Geom.)  B.  Parabola.  A  curve  line  of  the  third  order, 
having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  same  way. 

Biqiiin'tile,  n.  [Lat./n>,  and  ‘faintile..i\.  v.]  (^L<fron.) 
All  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  by  twice  the  fiftli  part  of  a  great  circle,  or 
144°  —  Craig. 

Bi  r,  or  Boor,  {bir,)  (anc.  Hirtha.)  a  town  of  A^iatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Kiiphrates,  75  m.  N.E.  of  Aleppo,  and 
38  W.S.W.  of  Orfa;  Lat.  36°  59'  N.,  Lon.  38°  7'  15"  E. 
B.  is  the  point  at  which  travellers  and  canivans  between 
Aleppo,  on  the  one  side,  and  Orfa.  Diarbekr,  Ac.,  on 
the  other,  cross  the  Euphrates.  It  is  also  the  neare>t 
point  on  the  Euphrates  t«*  Iskanderoon. and  has  latterly 
become  celebrated  from  its  being  tlie  |M.»int  at  which  Col. 
Chesney  has  projaised  to  begin  and  terminate  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Kuphrates.  —  See  Euphrates. 

Bira'diato,  Bira’diatod,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  radius, 
a  ray.]  When  a  part  has  two  rays. 

Bireti,  n  [A.S.  birce ;  Ger.  bjjrke;  0.  Qer.  bircha;  Dan. 
5i.'rA.v.]  {Bot.)  See  Betula. 


Biroll,  Blrolt'on,  a.  [h.S.beorcen.]  Made  of  birch; 
consisting  of  birch. 

'  His  beaver’d  brow  a  bircAen  garland  bears.  ’  —  Pope. 

Bir'ctiardvillo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
SiiMiuehanna  co. 

Birch  Cooly,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Renville  co. : 
pop.  503. 

Birch  River,  in  ir.  nv^'nin, a  post-office  of  Nicholas 
co.,  284  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Kichinoiul. 

Birch  Kiiii,  in  Midtigan,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw 
CO.,  15  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Flint. 

— -A  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of 
Saginaw: ixp.  925. 

Birch'ville,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co., 
on  Lake  Huron;  p<fp.  about  2,150. 

Birch'wood,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton 
county. 

Birch'-wine,  n.  Wine  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
birch;  formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

Bird,  n.  [\.  S.]  (Zool.)  The  class  “birds*’  is  one  of 
the  best  defined  and  most  distinct,  whether  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  exterior  or  interior.  Birds  are  ovijia- 
rous  vertebrate  animals,  with  adouble  and  complete  cir¬ 
culation;  to  which  may  be  mlded,  that  the  respiratbm 
is  aerien  and  double;  wliich  means,  th:it,  instead  of 
being  confineil  to  tiie  lungs,  as  in  mammals,  the  air 
j>enetrate.s  throughout  the  boily,  and  even  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bone.s;  their  blood  is  hot,  as  in  mammals. 
Finally,  they  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  their  pec¬ 
toral  extremities  have  the  form  and  character  of  wings. 
The  symmetry  and  elegance  discoverable  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  although  highly  pleasing  to  the  sight, 
are  yet  of  much  greater  importance  wlieii  considered 
with  respect  to  their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living, 
to  whicli  they  are  eminently  subservient.  Every  j)art 
of  their  frame  is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy; 
their  bodies  are  covereii  with  a  soft  and  delicate  plu¬ 
mage,  so  disposed  as  to  protect  them  from  the  intense  cold 
of  the  atmosphere  through  wdiich  they  pa.'^s  ;  their  wings 
are  made  of  the  lightest  materials,  and  yet  the  force 
with  which  they  strike  the  air  is  so  great  as  to  impel 
their  bodies  forward  with  astonisliing  rapidity,  while 
the  tail  serves  the  purpo.si*  of  a  rudiler  to  direct  them  to 
the  different  objects  of  tlieir  pursuit.  The  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  B.  is  no  less  wisely  adapted  to  the  same  pur¬ 
poses ;  all  the  bones  are  light  and  thin,  and  all  the  mus¬ 
cles,  except  those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  moving  the  wings,  are  extremely  delicate  and 
light;  the  lungs  are  placed  close  to  the  backbone  and 
ribs;  the  air  entering  into  them  by  a  coniniuiiication 
from  the  wind-pipe,  passes  through,  and  is  conveyed  into 
a  number  of  membranous  cells  which  lie  uptm  the  sides 
of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with  those  of  the 
sternum.  In  some  B.  these  cells  are  continued  down 
the  wings,  and  ext^uided  even  to  the  pinions,  thigh¬ 
bones,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be  filled 
and  distended  with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 
The  skeleton  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  elements 
as  in  mammals,  but  the  form  and  disiiositton  of  many 
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1.  Scapula,  5.  Vertebra  ef  the  tail.  9.  Sternum. 

2.  Femur.  6.  Corocmd  bone.  1ft.  Tibia. 

3.  Sacrum.  7.  Carpus.  11.  Tarsus. 

4.  Pelvis.  8.  Humerus. 

of  the  bones  are  different.  The  pectoral  muscles,  which 
give  motion  to  their  wings,  are  amazingly  strong, 
while  those  of  their  thighs  are  weak  and  slender.  By 
means  of  these,  a  B.  can  move  its  wines  with  a  degree 
of  strength  which  is  almost  incre<iible;  the  flap  of 
a  swan’s  wing  would  !)re4ik  the  leg  of  a  man :  and 
a  similar  blow*  from  an  eagle  Ims  been  known  to 
cause  instant  death.  Such,  consequently,  is  the  force 
of  the  wing,  and  such  its  lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable 
by  human  art.  The  eyes  of  B.  are  admirably  adapted 
to  vision,  by  a  ])articular  expansion  of  their  optic 
nerves,  wliich  render.-*  the  impres.siun  of  external  ole 
jects  more  vivid  and  distinct.  From  this  peculiar  con¬ 
formation,  it  appears  that  the  laculty  of  sight  in  B.  is 


Infinitely  superior  to  that  of  other  animals,  and,  ind<^ 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  their  support  and  security. 
Mere  the  eye  less  perfect,  the  B.,  fmm  the  nqiidity  of 
its  motion,  would  probably  strike  against  almost  every 
object  ill  its  way,  as  well  as  be  totally  incapable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  its  proper  food  when  soaring  in  its  ow’ii  element. 
In  mental  capacity,  B.  fully  equal  qinulrnpcds,  and  in 
some  respects  surpass  them.  Parrots,  shirliugs,  Ac.,  re- 
tiin  in  memory  many  words  and  phrases  which  they 
have  been  Liiight,  and  many  singing-birds  whole  melo¬ 
dies.  Their  powers  of  memory  seem  alsi*  to  be  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  birds  of  passage,  alter  an  absence  of  six 
months,  or  even  a  longer  time,  and  after  travelling 
thousands  of  miles,  return  to  their  former  home:  the 
swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch  to  the  tree  where  last 
year  she  reared  her  young,  or  where  she  herself  was 
hatched.  The  difference  between  such  B.  as  love  to 
dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  secure  from  persecution, 
and  such  as  are  found  in  the  neigliborhood  of  man,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dangers,  is  a  proof  that  their  prudence,  cun¬ 
ning.  and  doi'ility  can  be  awakened  and  improved.  The 
voice  is  a  peculiar  gift  of  Nature,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  i^.  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  ut  the  ani¬ 
mal  world.  The  wind-pipe  of  B.  is  composed  of  entire 
rings  of  cartilage,  with  an  exception  in  (he  case  of  tiie 
ostrich.  At  its  l>ifnrcation  is  a  glottis  supplied  with 
appropriate  muscles,  called  the  low  er  or  inferior  larynx. 
It  is  here  that  the  voice  of  birds  is  formed ;  the  vast 
body  of  air  contained  in  the  air-cells  contributes  to  the 
force,  and  the  wind-pipe,  by  its  form  and  movements,  to 
the  modification,  of  tlie  voice.  The  superior  larynx  ie 
very  simple  and  unimportant.  Tlie  gift  of  song  is  given 
to  the  male  birds  only,  niul  their  mdes  are  mostly  an 
expression  of  love.  They  sing  only  when  tliey  are 
cheerful ;  in  sadness,  during  rough  w  eather,  and  in  bodily 
disorders,  they  are  silent.  To  no  other  animal  have 
such  various  tones  been  granted  for  giving  utterance  to 
different  feelings:  hunger,  fear,  the  Hreud  of  imminent 
danger,  desire  for  society,  or  longing  for  his  mate,  love, 
melancholy,  Ac.,  are  expressed  by  a  variety  of  notes, 
wliich  make  a  language  intelligible  not  only  to  B.  of 
the  same  species,  but  often  to  the  other  tribes.  —  B.  may 
be  distinguished,  like  quadrupeds,  into  two  kinds  or 
classes  —  graniv<  rous  and  carnix'orous  ;  like  quadrupeds, 
too,  there  are  some  that  hold  a  middle  nature,  and  par¬ 
take  of  both.  GranivorousjB.  are  furnished  with  larger 
intestines,  and  proportionally  longer,  than  those  of  the 
carnivorous  kind.  Their  food,  which  consists  ol  grain  of 
various  84*rts,  is  conveyed  whole  and  entire  into  the  first 
stomach  or  craw,  where  it  undergoes  a  partial  dilution 
by  a  liquor  secreted  from  the  glands  and  spread  over  its 
surface;  it  is  then  rec-eived  into  another  species  of 
stomach,  where  it  is  further  diluted ;  alter  which  it  is 
transmitted  into  the  gizzstrd  or  true  stomach,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  very  strong  muscles,  covered  externally 
with  a  teudinous  substance,  ami  lined  with  a  thick 
membrane  of  prodigious  power  and  strength:  in  this 
place  the  fofKl  is  completely  trituriited  and  remlered 
fit  for  the  operation  of  the  g:<stnc  juices.  Carnivo¬ 
rous  B.  are  distinguished  by  those  endowments  and 
piiwers  with  whicli  they  are  ftiinished  by  Nature  for 
the  purpr>8e  of  procuring  their  toinl ;  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  wings  of  great  length,  the  Tniisdes  which 
move  them  being  proportionally  large  and  strong, 
w  hereby  they  are  enabled  to  keep  long  upon  the  wing 
in  search  of  their  prey;  they  are  armed  with  strong, 
hooked  bills,  and  sharp  and  formidable  claws;  they  have 
al>o  large  heads,  short  necks,  strong  and  brawny  thighs, 
and  a  sight  so  acute  and  piercing,  as  to  enable  them  to 
view  their  prey  from  the  greatest  heights  in  the  air, 
up<m  which  they  dart  with  inconceivable  swiftness  and 
undeviating  aim.  The  analogy  between  the  sti  uciure 
of  rapacious  birds  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds  Is  obvi¬ 
ous;  b(dli  of  them  are  provided  with  weaiKuis  whicli  in¬ 
dicate  destruction  and  rapine;  their  manners  are  fierce 
and  unsocial:  and  they  seldom  live  together  in  flocks, 
like  tlie  inoffensive  granivorous  tribes.  M  hen  not  on 
the  wing,  rapacious  birds  retire  to  the  tops  of  st-qiies- 
tered  rocks,  or  to  the  depths  of  extensive  lorests,  where 
they  conceal  themselves  in  sullen  and  gloomy  solitude. 
— Every  form  which  the  most  lively  fancy  could  create, 
and  every  hue  that  the  imagination  could  conceive,  are 
to  be  fiaind  in  the  feathers  of  birds.  Two  changes  occur 
in  the  feathers, —  one  in  the  spring  and  another  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  former  case  the  change  occurs  just  be¬ 
fore  the  bn*eding-time.  and  the  2^.  gsiins  a  nninber  of 
new  feathers  without  losing  the  old  ones.  In  the  latter, 
or  moulting  season,  the  old  feathers  fall  off  and  new 
ones  apjiear.  The  leathers  of  the  wings  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  on  other  parts  of  the  Unly.  They 
are  culled  wung- feat  hers,  ijniU-featliers.  or  quills.  .At 
the  base  of  each  quill  are  small  feathers  called  wing- 
coverts.  The  tail-feathers  are  also  provided  with  coverts 
above  and  ladow.  Many  B.  have  very  ornainental  plu¬ 
mage  in  their  tails;  and  the  feathers  often  take  other 
remarkable  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  l>ody ;  such 
as  shoulder-tufts,  ruffs,  crests,  Ac.  M  hen  spring  ap¬ 
proaches.  wild  birds  begin  to  pair  and  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  young.  The  notes  of  the  male  bird  at 
this  time  are  very  loud  ;  and  the  marriage  contract  then 
entered  into  is  for  the  season  faitlifully  adheretl  to.  In 
case  one  of  the  pair  dies.  Its  mate  does  not  survive  it 
long.  The  repro<luctioii  of  the  species  among  B.  i»  car- 
riitl  on  hy  means  of  eggs,  which  pass  from  the  budy  of 
the  female  and  are  afterwards  hatched.  The  warmth 
necessary  for  incubation  is  usually  derived  from  the 
bo<ly  of  the  B.,  which  sits  upon  the  eggs.  This  duty  is 
generally  performed  by  the  female;  but  in  some  csisea 
it  is  umlertaken  by  the  male.  Many  sea-fowl  make  no 
nests,  but  de|N>sit  their  eggs  on  tlie  Lire  rock,  or  in 
rough  holes  scratched  out  of  the  earth  or  sand.  The 
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ostrich  allows  her  eggg  to  he  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
film  in  warm  climates;  but  she  sits  and  broods  over 
them  when  the  temperature  is  colder.  B.  generally 
brood  once  in  the  year,  but  some  brood  twice;  and  the 
number  of  eggs  they  lay  varies  from  one  to  twenty.  The 
cuckoo  and  a  small  numl)er  of  other  B.  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  in  onler  to  be  hatched  by  them  ; 
and  several  birds  are  able  to  run  about  aixl  find  food  us 
fioon  as  they  leave  the  nest,  while  others  remain  in  the 
nest  for  <lay8  am!  weeks  before  tliey  can  venture  out. 
During  this  period  the  parent  birds  find  food  for  them. 
At  the  breeding'Season,  binls  are  often  liregarious,  and 
sometimes  live  together  in  one  large  m'st.  liirds’-nests 
are  constructed  with  such  delieate  ami  exquisite  art  and 
ingenuity,  aa  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  every  ob¬ 
server.  Birds  of  tile  same  species,  wlierever  they  may 
be  found,  build  tlieir  nests  with  the  same  kind  of'inate- 
rials  ami  in  the  same  manner.  The  fiituatiuns  they  se¬ 
lect.  the  materials  they  use,  and  the  h^rm  in  which  they 
build,  are  wonderfully  adapteil  to  tbe*particular  tiatnre 
and  necessities  of  the  Idrd.  They  are  gjuierally  lined 
with  moss,  wool,  fine  hair,  or  down,  and  have  an  exte¬ 
rior  composed  of  straws,  twigs  or  rot>ts.  atid  <lry  grass, 
mixed  with  clay.  Biials  that  hnihl  early  In  tiie  sprinir, 
fiucli  a.s  the  blackbinl  and  thrush,  lino  their  nests  witli 
loam,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  The  cotnnitm 
sparrow,  who  hniMs  four  or  five  nests  In  the  year,  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  situation  lie  chooses.  Smuetinies  lie 
locates  himself  in  ivy,  sometimes  in  trees  and  hedires. 
and  often  under  the  eaves  of  houses.  Some  birds  care¬ 
fully  conceal  their  nests,  and  some  leave  tliem  op<*n  and 
apparent ;  some,  like  the  .lav,  buibl  them  so  loosely  that 
the  eggs  can  be  seen  through  the  twigs:  and  others  very 
compactly,  such  as  the  goMen-crested  Wren,  which  con¬ 
structs  its  nest  witli  small  pieces  of  moss  and  spiders’ 
weh  interweaved.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
is  lined  with  a  profusion  of  soft  downy  featluTs.  A  very 
curious  nest  is  that  of  the  Tailor-hird.  {Si/Ivia  mt'>ria.) 
It  is  for  the  most  part  compose«l  of  two  leaves,  one  of 
them  being  dead;  the  latter  is  fixed  by  the  ingenious 
bird  to  the  living  leaf  as  it  hangs  from  the  tree,  by  sew¬ 
ing  both  together,  like  a  pouch  or  purse  ;  thi.s  is  <*pen  at 
the  top,  the  cavity  beiug  filled  with  flue  down;  it  is 
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suspended  from  the  branch,  so  as  almost  to  secure 
it  from  the  attacks  of  reptiles  and  monkeys.  While 
hatching,  all  birds,  as  a  general  rule,  resort  to  those 
places  where  their  particular  tbo<l  is  plentiful,  and  where 
there  is  an  abumlance  of  the  projier  material  with  which 
to  construct  their  nests.  Some  water-towl.H  pluck  tin- 
dow'n  from  their  own  breasts,  in  <ir<ler  to  line  tlieir 
dwellings;  but  they  usually  build  in  oul-<d-tlie-\i ay 
places,  since  their  tbod  is  n<»t  t!iat  wliich  is  galinTed  by 
or<linary  birds.  While  iiatching,  the  female  hiril  is  re¬ 
markably  pv.tient.  She  is  usually  plump  wlum  she  l)e- 
gins  to  sit:  hut  before  the  eggs  are  liatched  sin*  is  al¬ 
most  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  Neither  hunger  nor  <lang«T 
will  make  lier  I«*ave  her  post  of  <hity;  hut  ii.  alt'T  being 
absent,  the  male  and  female  hinls  percidve  tliat  tlieir 
nest  has  been  med<lled  with,  they  will  often  leave,  ami 
build  in  a  securer  place.  After  the  young  are  fiedge<l 
and  flown,  the  nest  is  generally  deserted.  Many  small 
birds  live  upon  worms,  caterpillars,  Ac.;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  “that  a  single  pair  ot  sparrows,  during  the 
time  they  are  fee<iing  their  young,  will  destniy  about 
4,000 caterpillars  weekly;  they  likewise  feed  tlieir  young 
with  butterflies  and  other  winged  insects,  each  of  which, 
if  not  destroyed  in  this  manner,  would  be  pr<)dnctive  ol 
many  thousands  of  caterpillars.”  The  sparrow  is 
ally  believed  to  be  the  gardener's  enemy;  hut  this  would 
seem  to  show  the  reverse.  Wliile  moniting  or  changing 
their  feathers,  many  birds  turn  si<  kly,  and  often  «iie. 
Every  country  and  climate  have  birds,  which  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them; ‘but  many  migrate  to  <listant  lands  when 
the  season  becomes  too  severe  for  them.  Near  the  equa¬ 
tor  the  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  and  va¬ 
ried  plumage;  but  their  voices  are  usually  harsh  and 
discordant.  In  the  frigid  ;4one,  where  fish  are  pleutiiul, 


they  are  mostly  aquatic,  and  their  plumage  consists  of 
soft,  warm,  downy  featliers.  In  all  countries,  birds  live 
longer,  comparatively,  than  either  men  or<iUHdruped8  in 
tlie  same  place.  Many  kiinls  of  birds  are  important  in 
iln  economical  sense.  A  large  profit  is  derived  from  the 
rearing  of  donie.stic  fowls;  and  tlie  fiesh  and  eggs  of 
most  binls  can  be  eaten.  The  fiesli  <d‘  fish-eating  birds 
and  birds  of  prey  is  considered  unpleasant.  Keuthers 
are  employed  in  many  uselul  and  ornamental  ways,  and 
the  dung  ot  birds  is  useful  lor  manure.  —  The  longevity 
of  birds  is  regarded  as  about  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
period  which  they  require  to  come  to  maturity  or  lull 
growth.  Domestic  fowls  live  to  the  age  of  twenty  years; 
parrots,  thirty  years;  geese,  filty;  wliile  swans,  ravens, 
and  eagles  are  said  to  live  a  century.  —  The  class  of  B. 
comprises  ten  to  twelve  thousand  species,  and  their  I 
classification  is  dillicult  by  rea8t)n  of  the  great  nnifoi  in- 
ity  of  their  structure,  Their  distinguishing  characters, 
as  being  in  relation  with  their  regime,  have  been  taken 
chiefiy  from  tlie  conformation  of  tlie  bill  and  legs.  Cu¬ 
vier  divided  them  into  six  orders,  —  namely,  Rapacious 
B.,  J*asseriia's,  tiinibt  rs,  (Jallinuceous  B.,  U’at/i^rs.  and 
Palmipedes.  We  follow  generally,  in  this  w’ork,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Baird,  .\udubon,  and  Wilson,  w  lio  divide  the  class 
B.  into  7  orders:  haplores  or  Ravenous,  (corresponding 
to  the  ord.  Aedpitres  of  binnR*ns,)  Scansores  or  Climb' 
ers,  Jnsessores  or  Perchers,  Rasores  or  ISc'ratch^'s.  Curso- 
res  or  Runners.  Gralatores  or  Waders.  —  See  Bill,  Wing, 
Kgg,  Hatching,  Migraiory  Birds,  &c. 
r.  i‘.  To  catch  or  snare  birds. 

••  I  do  invite  you  to-morrnw  morning  to  my  house,  to  breakfast : 
after,  we  ll  a  birdiag  together.  "  —  Shaks. 

Rird'-holt,  «.  An  arrow,  broad  at  the  end,  used  for 
shooting  birds. 

“To  be  generous  ....  is  to  take  those  things  for  hird-holtM  that 
you  deem  common  bullets. ”  —  Shaks. 

n.  A  box  or  cage  of  wire  strengthened 
witli  wood,  wlierein  to  keep  bir<ls.  They  are  ai.so  made 
of  wicker-w<»rk  and  other  materials,  and  vary  much  in 
size,  style.  Ac. 

ISircl'-oall,  n.  A  pipe  for  imitating  the  notes  of  hinls. 

lSii*<r-<‘atclkor,  n.  A  fowler;  one  whose  employment 
it  is  to  cutcli  or  decoy  birds. 

A  poor  lark  entered  into  a  miserable  expostulation  with  a 
hird-catchtr,  that  had  taken  her  iu  his  net.” —  D' Ksiramje. 

T7.  [/nrt/ and  cc/fc/i.]  The  art  of  de¬ 
coying,  snaring,  and  taking  wild  birds.  See  Net,  and 
Trip. 

Bir«l-<*atching:  Spicier,  n.  (Zobl )  See  Mtoai.e. 

Bird'-elierry,  n.  \  birdn.udcherrg.]  {Bot.)  SeeCERASUS 

Bircl'ei%  n.  A  bird-catcher. 

Bird'-eye,  a.  Tliat  is  seen  from  above,  as  by  a  bird. — 
Worcestrr. —  See  Biud’s  Eve. 

I  Blrd'-eyed,  a.  Keen-  or  quick-sighted. 

Bird'-Taneier,  n.  One  whose  hobby  or  pleasure  it  is 
to  collect  and  rear  curiiins  and  valuable  birds. 

— One  who  vends  birds  in  cages;  one  who  sells  birds. 

Bird  Ilill«  in  Mari/land,  a  post-otfice  of  Carndl  co, 

Bird'iii$^'-piece,  n.  A  fowling-piece;  a  guu  to  shoot 
birds  with,  to.) 

Bird'-like*  a.  Kesombling  a  bird. 

Bircr>iiiiie«  n,  A  glntinuns  substance, exti*acted  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  and  nsetl  tor  catcliing  birds. 
The  bark  is  bniise«l,  boiliMi  with  water  till  very  soft,  ami 
then  placed  in  pits  to  ferment.  After  two  or  three 
weeks,  a  curious  viscid  mass  is  found  in  the  place  of  the 
soft  bark  :  this  is  boiled  with  a  fre.sh  quantity  (d'  water, 
and  evaporated  to  a  jiroper  consistence.  B.  may  also  be 
prepared  from  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  from  the 
young  shootsof  the  elder, and  from  the  cellular  jiortions 
of  other  plants.  When  used,  it  is  sj>read  on  twigs  or 
wire-netting,  and  the  wild  birds  are  often  drawn  to  the 
sticky  perciies  by  the  treaclienuis  singing  of  a  decoy- 
bird,  placed  in  a  cage  near  to  tliem. 

Bird'-liiiiod,  a.  l^meared  or  prepared  with  bird-lime, 

Bird'Kiiaii^  71.  A  bird-catcher;  a  lowler. 

Bird^ol-Par'acliHO,  n.  {Zool.)  See  I’ARAmSEiD,®. 

Bird '•origan,  n.  A  small  hand-organ  used  in  teaching 
birds  to  sing. 

Bird'-peppor,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Capsicum. 

Bird'sall,  in  yew  York-,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  60  in.  t*.  by  W.  of  Rochester:  pop.  755, 

BirdM'boroii^li.  in  Pennsylvariia,  a  P.  O.  of  Berks  co. 

Bird*s'»eyo,  71.  {Bot.)  See  Primula. 

Bird'n'-eyc^  from  above,  as  if  by  a  flying  binl. 

Jiird^s-eye  View.  (Pine  Arts.)  A  term  used  to  denote 
a  view  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  persjier- 
tive,  in  which  the  point  of  sight,  <»r  sitnation  of  the 
eye,  is  placed  at  a  c<nisiderable  height  above  the  object 
view<‘il  and  delineate<l.  In  architiKdura)  representations 
it  is  used  clii<  fl>  for  the  pnrp<ise  of  representing  tlie  di.s- 
jtositioii  of  the  different  courts  or  quadrangles,  or  roofs 
of  a  building.  It  is  a  useful  metlnKi  of  representing 
battles,  as  also  of  conveying  a  general  notion  of  a  small 
district  of  a  country. —  See  Perspkctivk. 

!  Bird's  K,v^«  i«i  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Dubois  co. 

Bird'H-oyo  Mapio,  n.  A  name  given  to  tin*  wood 
of  the  sugar-maple,  Acer  saccharinum. on  account  of  its 
knotty  spots  that  liuve  some  resemblance  to  binls*  eyes. 

Bird*i>-oye  Ridg*o,  in  Afissouri,^  P.  O.  of  Sullivan  co. 

I  Bird'M-f'oot^  77.  (Bot)  See  Ormtuopus. 

I  Bird*»*foot  Trefoil,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Lotus. 

Bird'fi  Mouth,  n.  (Arch.)  An  interior  angle  or 
notch,  cut  across  the  grain  at  the  extremity  of  a  piece 
of  timber  for  its  reception  on  the  edge  of  another  piece; 
as  a  raftor,  for  instance,  np<in  a  pole  plate.  —  Bird's 
mouth  signifies  also  the  interior  angle  of  a  polygon,  its 
external  angle  being  called  a  bull's  nose. 

Bir<l's'-iiOMt,  71.  The  nest  made  by  a  bird,  in  which  it 
lays  eggs,  and  rears  its  young.  —  See  Bird. 

{Boi.)  See  Monotropa. 
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(Cookery.)  A  species  of  nests  built  by  swallows,  per  iiliar 
to  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  much  esteemed  in  China 
and  (»ther  parts  of  the  world.  Th.'se  nests  resemble  in 
form  those  of  otlier  swallow's;  they  are  formed  of  n  vis- 
cul  substance,  and  iu  external  appearance  as  well  us 
consistence  are  not  unlike  flbrate  ill-concocted  isinglass. 
Esculent  nests  are  jn  iiicijially  lound  in  Java,  in  cavei  ns 
usually  situated  on  the  sea-coast.  Nothing  satisfactory 
is  known  as  to  the  substance  of  which  these  nests  are 
conijtosed.  They  are  used  for  soup. 

Bird's  Boiiit.  in  Missouri,  an  elevation  of  ground 
near  Bird.sville,  ami  opposite  to  the  t(»W'n  of  Cair«»,  on 
wiiich  strong  works  were  coiistructeii  iu  IbCl,  for  the 
defence  of  the  town. 

Bird'K  Kiiii*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Guernsey  co. 

Birdsi'ton,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Navarro  co. 

Bird'M-toii$;uo«  n.  (Bot.)  >ee  Ormthoglosscm. 

Birdsi'villo,  in  (ieoryia,  a  village  of  Burke  co.,  70  m. 
E.8.E.  of  Mille<lgeville. 

Birtifit'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Livingston  co. 

BirdM'ville«  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mi.ssissippi 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ohio,  1  ni.  S.W,  of  Cairo. 

Birds'villo.  in  a  iioet-village,  cap.  of  Tarrant 

co.,  on  the  W.  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  lioO  in.  N  by  E. 
ot  AustiiT City.  It  is  situate  iu  a  fine,  fertile  country. 

Bird'welK  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 

Bird'-wittod„  a.  Flighty;  inattentive. 

Bird  Woods,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Cainphell  co, 

Bireotan’^fiilar,  a.  [Lat.  bU,  and  rectangular,  q.  v.] 
Containing  two  right  angles. 

Bi’renie,  n.  [Lat.  biremis,  from  bis,  and  remus,  oar.] 
An  ancient  vessel  or  galley  with  two  banks  or  tiers  of 
oars. 

Bi'ren,  Ernest  John,  Duke  of  Courland,  a  Lithu¬ 
anian  of  mean  fnmfly,  was  B.  16U0,  and  repaired 
in  1714  to  St.  Petersburg.  Anna,  duchess-dowager  of 
Conrland,  made  him  her  favorite,  ami  when  she  became 
Empress  of  Russia,  intrusted  to  him  the  ailminislration 
of  the  kingdom.  (J^ee  Anna.)  On  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
press  he  assumed  the  regency,  by  virtue  of  her  will :  but, 
in  1740,  a  conspiracy  was  tbrnied  against  him  by  War- 
shal  Munich,  and  he  w’as  condemned  to  fleath.  which 
sentence  was  changed  to  banisiimcrit.  Peter  111.  re- 
calleil  him.  and  Catherine  II.  restore<l  him  to  ids  former 
dignity.  In  176^5,  if.  re-entered  Mitau;  ami,  jirofitingby 
the  lessons  of  misfortune  he  had  experienced.  goveriie<i 
for  tile  remainder  of  his  life  witli  mildness  and  justice. 
I).  1772. 

Bir^faiider,  77.  (Zool)  See  Sheldrake. 

Bir'^tiM,  V.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  crnstaceons 
animals,  of  which  the  Purse-crab,  B.lairo,  is  the  largest. 
It  is  a  native  of  A  in  boy  na  and  other  neighboring  islands. 

Bii*llOiilboi<ral,  u.  [Lat.  his,  and  rhomhoidal,  <j.  v.j 
{Georn.)  Having  a  surface  of  12  rhombic  faces,  whicli, 
being  taken  6  and  C.  ami  prolonged  till  tliey  intercept 
each  other,  would  form  tw«)  different  rhombs. 

Bii'k'eii.  a.  Birclnm:  belonging  to  the  birch.  (R.) 

Birkenteld,  (bir'hen-filt.)  a  small  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  belonging  to  Uld‘'nl'nrg,  Imt  lietaehed  from  it  on 
the  \V.  ot  the  Rhine,  and  encUtsed  by  Rlieiiish  Prussia 
and  Meissenheim;  ai'ca,  143  sq.  in.'  i>op.  31,S16.  —  Its 
cajntal  lias  the  Siime  name,  with  a  pop  of  al>onl  3,000. 

Bir'keiilietuk  flue  seaport  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  t'liester,  on  the  Mersey,  opjiosite  to  Liverpool,  of 
whicli  city  it  may  almost  be  deemeil  a  component  part. 
It  is  15  in.  E.  of  Chester,  and  19U  N.W.  of  Lomh-n.  B. 
is  a  prosperous  place,  possessing  magnificent  ducks  cov¬ 
ering  an  area  of  160  acres  of  water  space,  and  erected  at 
a  cost  ol  $15,000,000.  It  is  also  famous  Ibr  its  great  iron 
shi|>-building  estahlishments  and  engineering  works. 
About  D20,  B.  was  but  a  mere  rural  hamlet,  wiih  a  few 
hundred  inhabitant.^.  Pop.  63,570. 

Birk'i4  City,  in  A  .•ntuclcy.  a  i)o,.t-office.  of  Daviess  co, 

Bir'Iaw.  u.  lOvr. /aiuer,  a  countryiniin.  anil (Law.) 
A  law  made  bj  husbaiidnieii  respecting  rural  atfiiira. 

liurriU. 

Itirnian  Empire.  See  liuuMAn. 

■tir'iniii^.  or  UiUMixo,  in  Missouri,  a'vill.ago  of  Bii- 
clianan  co.,  45  m.  N.by  W.  of  Independence. 

Rir'niiiig'liani,  an  iniiiortant  totvn  and  borough  of 
Engl.and.  co.  of  Warwick,  17  ni.  N.W.  of  Warwick,  (iU 
S.S.E.of  Manciiester,  and  lOU  N.W.of  I.oudou.  It  is  for  Ibe 
most  pan  a  well-lmilt  and  oril<-red  town,  Imt  tlie  smoke 
of  its  countless  factorie.s  lias  begrimed  its  buildings,  and 
it  presents  but  a  dingy  appearance  at  first  siglit.  Among 
tlie  imblic  edifices  may  be  mentioned  tlie  Town  Hall, 
modelled  on  the  temple  of  Jiiiiiter  Stator  at  Itiniie,  and 
capaldoiif  bolding  4,0b0  persons;  llie  inarket  ball ;  bar¬ 
racks,  and  sevr'ral  fine  cliiircliea.  71.  is  riclily  endowed 
witli  scliools,  literary  institutions,  and  libraries.  I),  is 
tlie  ineiroiiolis  of  the  liardware  trade;  liere  are  maiiii- 
factiired  cannon,  fire-arms,  sliot,  plated  imiss  and  enam¬ 
elled  goods,  and  cutlery;  lironiie  wares,  laiiiiis,  huttons, 
and  metallic  ware.s;  steel  pens.(.70<l,unu,n0Uitnmmlly),  |.a- 
pier-maclic  goods,  jewelry,  toys,  trinkets,  and,  in  short, 
almost  every  coiii’eivalile  article  tliat  can  he  fasliioned 
out  of  metals.  The  annual  value  of  its  niaiiuractmes  is 
estimated  at  ?2,5,OUO.000.  i’-i/i,  369.604. 

Bir'niiiiK'hnm.  in  Ala..  :  nourishing  city  and  K.  It. 
centre  ot  Jeflerson  co.  lOxtensive  beds  of  iron  ore  and 
coal  exist  near,  and  it.s  niannliielures  are  assuming  im¬ 
portance.  Its  population  lia.s  increased  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity.  Est.  pop.  (IfiXOi  abt.  40110,— In  UUuais.  a  post-vd- 
lage  of  Scliuyler  co.,  on  Crooked  Creek,  80  in.  W  N.W. 
of  Siiriiigfield.  —  In  lawa.  a  post-villaee  of\an  Biiren 
CO.,  Id  nn  N.  of  Keosaurpia.  —  In  Kmtucky.  a  twp  and 
village  of  Marsiiall  ro.— In  .l/uOnpan.a  flotirishing  post¬ 
village  of  Hloomfield  twp  .  Oakland  co.,  18  m.  N.W,  of 
Detroit.— In  Mo.,  a  village  of  Ca]ie  Girardeau  co.,on  the 
Mississippi,14m.N.E.  of  Jackson;  aviliage  of  Derry  co. 
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Bir'min^ham*  in  Jersey,  a  post-vlllagre  of  Biir- 
lington  CO.,  4  m.  B.of  Mount  Holly,  on  Uaucocus  Creek. 

—A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

in  Nrw  York,  a  thriving  village  of  Au 
Sable  t<)\vn8hip,  Clinton  co.,  ou  Au  Sable  Kiver,  about 
100  ni.  N.  of  Albany. 

Birniin^liaiii^  in  Ohio^  a  jiosi-village  of  Krie  co..  on 
Vermillion  Kiver,  115  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  210. 

—-.A  village  of  Mahoning  co.,  12  m.  W.S.U  of  Canfield. 

in  a  township  of  Chester 

CO. ;  pop.  450. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  765. 

“A  prosperous  bomugli  of  Alleghany  co.,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  Kiver,  2  m.  friuu  its  junction  with  the  Alle- 
gliany.  Chiss  and  irgu-w’aro  are  largely  maiuituctiired 
here.  Pop.  S,603. 

— A  flourishing  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  on  Little 
Juniata  River,  105  m.  W.N.W.  of  ILurisburg,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  large  iron-works;  pop.  263. 

Bir'uani.  a  hill  of  Scotland,  1,580  feet  high.  12  in.  E. 
from  Perth,  and  12  ni.  W.N.W*.  of  Dunsinane  Hill.  It  is 
imuiortalizud  by  Shakspeare  in  liis  trageily  oi  Macbtth. 

"  Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish  d  be.  until 
Great  Rirnam  wuod  to  high  Duasiuaue  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  " 

Biron,  Akma.ndde  Goxiaut,  B.^ronde,  {he-rawng' Mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  D.  about  1524.  He  served  as  page  to  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  early  admitted  to  the  service 
of  the  King  of  France.  He  took  a  j»roininent  part  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Huguenot  and  Catlioiic,  and  served  at 
the  battles  of  Dreu.x,  St.  Denis,  and  MonombJur.  He 
negotiate<l  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  and  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  at  themassaereof  St.  Uartholuiiiew.  llereoovered 
Guienne  ami  Languedoc  from  the  Fri>testants,  served  in 
the  Netherlands  against  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  wiis 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  Henry  IV,  ;i.s  king.  lie  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Aripies,  the  first  siege 
of  Paris,  and  the  i>attle  of  Ivry,  and  Wiis  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Epernay  in  1.592. 

BiaoN,  Charlks  de  Go.vtaut,  Due  de,  son  of  the  preceding. 
B.  1562,  wa.s  admiral  and  marshal  of  France,  and  is  noted 
for  the  friendship  which  Henry  IV.  entertained  for  him. 
and  for  his  trejison  towards  that  monarch.  He  made  his 
first  essays  in  war  under  lus  father,  ami  cuvere<l  himself 
with  glory  at  the  battles  id’  Arques  ami  Ivry,  and  at  the 
sieges  of  Paris  and  Rnueii.  The  king  loaded  him  witli 
honors,  saved  his  life  at  the  fight  of  FonUiiae  Fran- 
9aisc,  and  sent  him  ambassador  to  England.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  however,  all  these  favors,  Bin)n,  swollen  with 
pride,  ambition,  and  avarice,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  Spain  and  Savoy  against  his  sovereign;  and  the 
jilot  being  revealed  by  Ljifin,  who  had  been  its  instigator, 
he  was  beheaded.  Henry  endeavored  to  make  him  avow 
his  crime,  with  the  view  of  pardoning  him,  but  was  un¬ 
successful  in  bis  uiagnunimous  attempt.  B.  was  be¬ 
headed,  1602. 

Bi'roii,  Duke  of  Couru^xd.  See  Birex. 

Blros'trate«  Biros'trated,  a.  [Lat.  6is,  and  ros- 
irati'y  q.  v.]  Having  a  double  beak,  or  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  beak. 

Biroti'sa,  n.  i^Min.)  The  Persian  name  of  the  tur¬ 
quoise  stone. 

Birr,  v.  i.  To  make  a  whirring  noise,  as  of  wheels  in 
motion.  —  Ogilvit. 

Birr,  in  Ireland,  a  town,  cap.  of  King's  co.,  34  m.  from 
Limerick;  sometimes  called  Paraons  Town;  pop,  H,128. 

Birt«  n.  [0.  Eng  hyrU^  A  species  of  turbot.  —  Johnson. 

Birtli,  n.  [A.S.  6yrt/,  heart  from  beran^  to  bear.]  A 
beat  ing,  or  a  being  born;  act  of  coming  into  life;  as,  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

“  But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  hirth,  dear  boy, 

Nature  aud  furtuue  joined  lo  make  thee  great.*’ —• 

—Extraction;  lineage;  rank  by  descent:  ns.  he  is  a  man 
of  noble  birVi.  —  Natural  state,  or  condition  of  life  into 
which  a  person  Is  born. 

'•  High  in  his  chariot  then  Halesus  came, 

A  foe  by  birth,  to  Troy's  unhappy  name.”— /)rytiea. 

—Act  of  bringing  forth ;  as,  she  had  twins  at  a  birth. 

•'  And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee. 

Through  pangs  Hed  to  felicity.”— 

— That  which  is  born,  or  produced,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable. 

“  The  people  fear  me;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfttther  d  heirs,  aud  loathly  birtha  of  nature."  —  Shaka. 

— Origin;  commencement;  beginning;  us,  tbe  birth,  of  a 
State. 

Birth,  n.  {Xaut.)  See  Berth. 

Birtlk'<lny,  n.  Theday  on  which  a  person  is  born;  day 
of  origin  or  beginning. 

“  Orient  light, 

Exhaling  first  from  darkness,  they  beheld 
Birthday  of  heaven  aud  earth.”— 

— Anniversary  of  one's  birth. 

Your  country  dame.s. 

Whose  clothes  returning  birthday  claims." — Prior. 

Blrtll'ing",  n.  {Xaut.)  The  working  a  topside,  bulk¬ 
heads,  «S:c. 

Birth'le.^s,  a.  Without  birth. 

Birtli'iuarli,  n.  Any  peculiar  mark,  spot,  or  blemi.sh, 
found  on  the  body  at  time  of  birth. 

.  Birth'iiijg'lit,  n.  The  night  in  which  a  person  is  horn. 

“  Th’  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field. 

On  thy  6trfAwi(/At,  that  sung  the  Saviour  born." — Milton- 

— The  night  annually  kept  in  memory  of  a  person's  birth. 

“  A  youth  more  glitfring  than  a  6irfAni^Af  beau.”— 

Birtli  place,  n.  The  place  where  a  person  is  born;  as, 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare. 

"  My  birthplace  hate  I,  and  my  love  A  upon 
This  enemy's  town  '' — Shaka. 

Birtb'rig-lit,  n.  [btrth  nuOi  right.]  Any  right  or  priv¬ 


ilege  to  which  a  person  is  entitled  by  Idrtli;  the  right 
of  the  first-born.— See  Ixheritaxce;  Pbjmogi.X1TUBe. 

Rirf  liVoot,  n.  {B  t.)  See  TraLUUM. 

n.  The  original  sin. 

liirtll^-soii;;:,  n.  A  song  sung  at  a  person's  birth.  • 

Birlll'*»traii^-le<t,  a.  Strangled  or  sufibcuted  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  birth. 

“  Finger  of  hirth^atranijUd  babe. 

Ditch  deliver'd  by  a  drab.”  — Shaka. 

Birth'wort.  n.  (Bot.)  See  .\ri»ioL'icuia. 

Bis.  [Uit.,  twice,  double.]  It  i.s  the  root  of  the  prefix  hi 
or  bin. 

[Music.)  A  word  placed  over  passages  wliich  have  dots 
postfixed  to  one  bar,  ami  prefi.xed  to  a  subsequent  bar, 
siguifving  that  the  passage  between  the  dots  is  to  be 
played  twice  over. 

Bi'za.  n.  A  weight:  a  coin. 

Bif^ac'cia,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Avellino.  12  m.  N.E. 
of  St.  Angelo  de  Lombartii.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Homulca,  mentioned  by  Livy, 
{hb.  X.  cap.  1.)  Pop.  7,l94. 

Bisaii'iitial,  a.  [Bot.)  The  same  as  Biex.mal. 

Biscay,  a  mountainous  jirovince  in  the  N.  of 

Spain,  comiu  isingoneof  the  three  divisionsof  the  Basque 
Provinces,  having  on  the  N.  the  Atlaiilic;  E.  Guipuzcoa ; 
S.  Alavu  ami  Old  Castile,  aud  on  the  W.  tlie  latter  prov¬ 
ince.  The  city  aud  territory  of  Onluna,  which  are 
insulated  by  Alava  and  Uid  Castile,  belong  to  it. 
Principal  town,  Bilbao.  Pop.  176,636. —  See  Basque 
PROVIXCES. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  which  lies  between  tiie  island  of  L’shant 
in  Franco  and  C.ipe  Ortegal  in  Spain,  having  the  Spanish 
province  id'  Bi-cay  to  tiie  south.  It  washes  the  wlioh* 
west  coast  of  France  and  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  It 
receives  the  wateis  of  the  Adour,  Charente,  Gimnde, 
and  Loire,  and  contains  the  islands  Belleisle,  which  is 
used  as  a  convict  station,  Ke.  and  Oleron  on  the  coast 
of  France.  Depth.  Varying  from  2U  fathoms  ou  the  W. 
of  France,  to  2U0  on  the  N.  of  Spain. 

Biscay'an,  n.  A  native  of  Biscay,  Spain. 

—a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  Biscay, 

Bisc*e;g:iia«  (be-saW'^/uA,)  aseaport  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari, 
on  tlie  Adriatic.  12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Barletia.  *lt  u  a  place 
of  but  little  trade.  P>p.  21,686. 

Bisell 'wilier, a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Alsace- Lorraine, 
on  the  Moder,  15  m.  N.  of  Strasburg.  Manj'.  Coarse 
cloths,  pottery,  tiles,  niiidder,  Ac.  Pop.  9,658. 

Biseotiii.  t.biYko-tepn^)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  confection 
made  with  flour,  sugar,  eggs,  marmalade,  Ac.  —  Johnson. 

Bi«ieult.  ibWkit,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  twice,  and  c«i/, 
from  cutro,  to  bake  ;  Lat.  coquo,,  coctus.]  A  kind  of  hard, 
dry,  unfermented  bread  made  into  cakes,  and  used  on 
hoard  ship.s.  —  See  Navy  Bread. 

— A  kind  ot  small,  baked  cake,  made  of  flour,  sugar, 
almonds,  eggs,  Ac. 

{Sculpture..)  A  species  of  porcelain,  of  which  groups 
and  figures  in  miniature  are  formed,  which  are  twice 
passed  through  the  luruace  or  oven.  It  is  executed  with¬ 
out  glaze  upon  it. 

{l*oUery.)  A  term  applied  to  earthenware  and  porce¬ 
lain,  alter  it  has  been  liardened  in  the  fire,  and  before  it 
receives  tlie  glaze:  in  this  sUite  it  is  permeable  to  water. 

BiMCli'tAte,  a.  [Lat.  5is,  and  sattuin,  a  shield.]  {Bot.) 
Kesembling  two  bucklers  placed  side  by  side.  —  Loudon. 

Bis^«  [herZy)  n.  [Fr.]  A  cold  north  wind. 

Bisect',  V.  a.  [Lat.  and  seco,  iccias,  to  cut.]  To  cut 
or  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

{GeO‘iy)  To  divide  equally  into  two  parts. 

Bisec'tion,  n.  [Fr.  bisseclirm.]  Act  of  bisecting;  divi¬ 
sion  of  any  line  or  quantity  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bisec'trix,  n.  [From  In  bi-uxial  polarization, 

the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  two  axes  of 
polarization.  — Dana. 

BiHeg:'iiloiit,  n.  [Lat.  Ins^  and  segment,  q.  v.]  One  of 
the  p.irts  of  a  hisecte<l  line. 

Bisc'riAl,  Bl^c'riatc,  a.  {Bot.)  That  is  arranged  in 
two  rows;  bifarious. 

Biser^ate,  a.  [Lat.  hi.s,  and  serrate,  q.  r.]  {Bot.)  Doubly 
serrate ;  i.  g.,  when  the  teeth  of  a  leaf,  Ac.  are  themselves 
serrate. —  Giay. 

Bise'tose.  Bi.se'toiis,  a.  [Lat.  and  a  bristle.] 
{Zobl.)  W  lieu  an  animal  or  part  is  furnished  with  two 
bristle-like  appendages. 

Bisex'oiis,  a.  [Lat.  bis,  and  sexus,  sex.]  Consisting  of 
two  sexes.  —  Browne. 

Bi.sex'iial,  a.  [Bol.)  A  term  applied  to  flowers  which 
contain  both  stamens  and  pistil  ’within  the  same  en¬ 
velope.  Same  sis  Hermaphrodite,  q.  v. 

Bish'op,  n.  [Gr.  episkopos;  Lat.  episcopus :  A.  S.  bisenp; 
bischqf ;  iip.  obispo  ;  Yr.  eveque..]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
name  of  that  superior  order  of  pastors  or  ministers  in 
the  Christian  church  wdio  exercise  superintendency  over 
the  ordinary  priests  or  pastors  within  a  certain  di-^trict 
called  their  see  or  diocese,,  ami  to  whom  also  belongs  the 
perfoniianc©  of  those  Idgher  duties  of  Christian  pastoi*8,as 
ordination,  consecration  (or  dedication  to  religio»i8  pur¬ 
poses)  of  persons  or  places,  and  e.xcommunication  The 
word  f.p'sorpus  literally  signifies  an  inspector  or  super¬ 
intendent;  and  the  etymolc)gical  sense  expresses  even 
now  much  of  the  actual  sense  of  the  word.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  cliaracter  ot  the  B.'s  office  might  be  expreS8<*«l  in 
one  word  — superintendency.  The  B.  is  the  overseer 
overlooker,  superintendent  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
an  exalted  station  is  allotted  to  him  corresponding  to 
the  important  duties  which  belong  to  hi.s  office.  It  wa.s 
not,  how'ever,  a  term  which  wjis  invented  purposely  to 
describe  the  new  offices  w'hich  Christianity  introduced 
into  the  social  system.  The  term  existed ‘before,  both 
Htnoiig  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  to  designate  certain  civil 
officers  to  whom  belonged  some  species  of  superinten¬ 


dency.  It  has  long  been  a  great  question  in  the  Chrfs* 
tian  Church,  what  kind  of  Huperinteiuleiicy  it  was  lhat 
originally  belonged  to  the  B.  This  question,  as  to  wliether 
it  was  originally  a  superintendency  of  pastors  or  of  j)eo- 
pie,  may  be  brietl.v  stated  thus;  —  Those  who  uiuinlain 
that  it  wjus  a  superintendency  of  pastors  challenge  for 
bi.shops  that  liiey  are  an  order  of  ministers  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  distinct  from  the  order  of  presbyters,  and 
standing  in  the  same  Idgh  relutiun  to  them  that  the 
apostles  ilid  to  the  ordinary  ministers  in  theChurcli; 
tlmt,  in  short,  the^'  are  the  successors  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  apostles,  and  receive  at  their  consecration 
certiiin  spiritual  graces  by  devolution  and  transmission 
from  them,  which  belong  not  lo  the  common  presbyters. 
This  is  the  view  taken  of  the  original  institution  and 
character  of  the  B.  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  F^ng- 
lish  Protestant  Church,  and  we  believe  in  all  churches 
which  are  framed  on  au  episcopal  constitutitJii.  F)pi»- 
cupacy  is  thus  regarded  as  of  divine  institution,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  tlfe  appuintmeiit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  acting  in  aflairs  of  the  Cliurch  under  a  divine 
direction.  There  are,  on  the  other  band,  many  persons 
who  contend  that  the  superintendency  of  the  B.  was 
originally  in  no  respect  different  fnmi  the  superinten¬ 
dency  exercised  by  pre.sbyters  as  pastors  of  particular 
churches.  They  maintain  that,  if  the  question  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  Scripture,  we  there  find  that  bishop  and  pres¬ 
byter  are  used  indifl'ereiitly  to  indicate  the  same  per^ms 
or  cia^8  (»f  pers<iii.s:  and  tliat  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
ScrijJlures  of  two  di.-tinct  orders  of  pastors;  and  tluit.  if 
the  reference  is  made  to  Christian  antiquity,  we  find  no 
trace  of  such  a  distinction  till  about  2Uo  years  after  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  Tlie  inode  of  ajijiointment  to  bish¬ 
oprics  varies  ill  the  different  cliurches.  In  early  times 
the  D.  was  generally  elected  hy  his  clergy  and  laity. 
After  the  estaldisliment  of  Christianity,  the  Eastern 
emperors  assumed  the  right  of  iioininaring  lo  some  of 
the  principal  secs,  and  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  elections  generally.  In  the  W.  ol  Fmrope  the  kings 
of  the  barbarians,  after  the  conversion  of  their  snhjei'ts, 
arrogated  to  themselves  similar  authority,  which  was 
jealously  counteracted  hy  the  See  of  Rome.  In  th© 
Middle  Ages  the  Pope  assumed  in  most  cases  the  abso¬ 
lute  nomination,  which  claim  has  been  given  np  in  later 
times  in  many  Catholic  countries,  where  the  king  or 
clergy  recommend,  and  the  Pope  only  ratifu's  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Figure  361,  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the 


(From  a  manuscript  of  tbe  14th  century.) 

14th  century,  represents  a  number  of  ladies,  uncer^^mo- 
niously  seated  on  the  ground,  and  apparently  in  the  open 
air.  listening  to  the  admonition  of  a  B.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  almost  unchanged  costume  of  tlie  Cath¬ 
olic  B.,  and  also  of  costumes  and  customs  of  the  time. 

— A  beverage  composed  of  hot  or  cold  burgundy,  claret,  or 
other  red  wine,  poured  upon  rij>e  bitter  oranges,  and 
then  adding  sugar  and  spices  according  to  taste.  It  is 
drunk  either  hot  or  cold,  and  its  quality  depemls  entirely 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  wine  employed.  In  order  to 
make  bishop  projierly,  the  oranges  ouglit  to  he  well  se¬ 
lected,  and  the  white  part  hetw'een  the  peel  and  the  pulp 
rejected.  It  is  called  cardinal  when  made  with  white 
wine;  and  popir,  when  made  with  tekay.  Its  present 
name  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  I7th  century:  but  it 
w'as  known  under  other  names  in  Germany,  during  tlie 
Middle  Ages.  It  W'as  imported  into  Germany  from 
France.  It  is  very  excellent  for  colds. 

— An  article  of  female  attire,  worn  to  give  protuberance 
to  tbe  dress  behind  tlie  waist:  a  bii.stle:  a  tournure. 

Bish'op,  V.  a.  To  confirm;  to  admit  solemnly  into  the 
Church 

“  They  are  proface,  imperfect,  oh  I  too  bad, 

Except  coofirnied  aud  biahoptd  by  thee." — Donna. 

(Farriery.)  To  practise  means  to  give  an  old  horse  a 
good  appearance;  to  rejuvenate  a  W’orn-out  horse. 

Bi9ili''o|i.  Sm  Henry  Rowley,  an  Fhiglish  musical  com¬ 
poser,  B.  in  London,  1780.  During  a  course  of  nearly  20 
yeai's,  he  produced  upwards  of  70  operas,  ballets,  and 
musical  entertainments.  Many  of  his  songs  and  glees  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  effusions  of  English  melody. 
His  best  works  are:  Guy  Mannering  ;  The^^ave;  TVic  1  ir- 
gin  of  the  Sun;  Miller  and  his  Mm;  and  Maid  Marian. 
D.  1855.  His  widow,  Anna,  Lnuly  Bishop,  a  celebrated 
singer,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Schulz,  of  New  York. 
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Itisli'op  Hill,  in  77/moi>,  a  pnst-oflRce  of  Henry  co. 

Ilish'op*liRe,  a.  Resembling,  or  belonging  to,  a 
bishop.  • 

Bistli'oprio^  n.  Jurisdiction  or  charge  of  a  bishop. 

— A  diocese;  a  district  over  which  episcopal  authority  ex¬ 
tends. 

Bisliop^s  AucK'IriiiI,  a  market-tow’n  of  England, 
co.  Durham,  lU  m.  W.J^.NV.  of  Durham,  on  tlie  Wear. 
Here  is  the  miigniftcent  castle  or  episcopal  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Durham.  F’p.  7,Vi8. 

Bishop'^  Cap,  n.  {Jiot.)  See  Mitella. 

Bisliop*^  HeH4l,in  Maryland,  n  E.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 

Bi«^li'Op*S  Store,  in  Missouri,  a  I’.O.  of  Dent  co. 

Bi»liop*H  Htort'lord,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Hert¬ 
ford.  -b  m.  N  N-E.  of  London.  It  is  a  flourishing  and  well- 
built  place.  Malting  is  the  principal  trade,  /hp.5,140. 

Bi^ll'opHville,  in  ^far^/lan(l,  a  I*.  O.  of  Worcester  co. 

Bisll'onvi He,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co. 

Bisli'opville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Sumter 
district ;  pop.  1,701. 

Bishop  \%'earmoiith,in  England.  See  Sunderland. 

Bish'op-weed,  n.  {ISot.)  See  Discoplcura. 

Bisk,/t.  {('ookt'ry.)  See  Bisque. 

{Gant>>s.)  In  tennis,  a  stroke  which  is  allowed  to  the 
weaker  party  to  etpialize  the  play. 
Bis^’iiiurc*k-Scli<ifiiliau9eii,  K\rl  Otto,  Prince 
VON,  Prime  Minister  of  Pricssia.  and  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  in  Europe,  u.  at  Brandenburg,  l.st  .April,  18bl, 
studied  at  Odttiugen,  Berlin,  and  tireifswalde ;  entered 
the  Prussian  army,  and  was  afterwards  a  heutenant  in 
the  Landwehr.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Diet  of  the 
prov.  of  Saxony  in  184«,  and  of  the  United  Diet,  1847, 
where  he  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  boldness  of 
his  speeches.  On  one  occasion  he  argued  that  all  great 
cities  should  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  eartli,  because 
they  were  the  centres  of  democracy  and  constitutional¬ 
ism.  Nor  dni  the  events  of  1848  modify  his  opinion.s; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  even  cen'^iircd  and  denounced 
the  king  for  affiliating  with  the  nitioiud  [>arty  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tri-colored  flag.  Tlie  German  parliament, 
assembled  at  Frankfort,  unfurled  the  hlark,  red,  and 
gold  ensign,  ami  sent  a  deputation  to  Berlin  with  the 
offer  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  Fr<Mlerick  William  IV. 
B.  opposed  this  movement,  because  it  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  He  declare<i  that  democratic, 
representative  ideas,  and  the  principles  upon  which  tli  ■ 
Prussian  monarchy  rests,  were  mutually  exclusive,  ami 
conld  never  be  mmle  to  amalgamate;  the  former  deriv 
ing  their  authority  from  the  will  of  the  people.  —  whi<  h  is  ! 
only  a  euphemism  for  the  club-lawsof  tliu  barricades, — 
while  the  latter  are  of  divine  instillation.  They  can 
never  be  reconciled  by  parliamentary  debate.s;  sooner 
or  later,  indeed,  the  Gocl  of  battles  must  decide  between 
them  by  a  throw  of  the  iron  dice.  Ho  then  ailded  lliat 
“the  crown  offered  by  the  Frankfort  Assembly  may  be 
very  brilliant,  but  the  gold  of  which  it  is  t<)  he  forme«l 
muk  be  first  obtained  by  putting  the  Prussian  crown 
into  the  melting-pot,  and  I  have  no  confidence  (hat. 
when  mingled  witii  the  alloy  of  constitutionalism,  the 
re-casting  will  succeed.*’  In  InoI,  B.  entered  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  legation  at 
Frankfort.  Reganling  Austria  as  the  antagonist  of 
Prussia,  he  was  sent,  in  lS5*i,  to  Vienna,  where  he  proved 
a  constant  adversary  to  Count  Kechherg.  In  1858,  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  La  Prusse  ef  La  Qorjstvm  Italunne. 
uppeared,  the  authorship  of  which  was  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  B.  In  this  publication  reference  wna  ma<le  to 
the  antagonism  existing  between  Austria  and  Pnis.sia, 
and  a  triple  alliance  between  France,  Russia,  and  Prus¬ 
sia  was  advocated.  In  March.  18.i9.  B  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  whicli  post  he  held  until 
1862,  and  having  conciliated  the  Czar,  was  decorated 
with  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski.  In  May,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Paris,  wdiere  he  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  Na|)oleon 
III.,  and  on  2-d  Sept.,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  made  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  King's  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  The 


Fig.  362.  —prince  bismarck. 

budget  having  been  rejected  by  the  Deputies, but  adopted 
by  the  Upper  Chamber,  B..  in  the  name  of  the  king,  dis¬ 
solved  the  former  after  a  series  of  angry  altercations. 
The  newspapers  which  protested  against  thi.s  despotic 
act  w’ere  proceeded  against  with  great  severity,  as  w’ere 
numerous  public  officials,  magistrates,  and  otliers,  who 
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openly  expressed  views  hostile  to  the  government.  In 
Jan.,  1863,  B.  piotented  against  an  aildress  wliich  the 
Deputies  presented  to  the  king,  in  which  he  was  accused 
of  having  violated  the  constitution.  Shortly  afterward 
the  affairs  of  Poland  caused  fresh  ditticuUies.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one.  censured 
tlie  ministry  for  having  cmicliuled  (Feb.  8)  a  secret  treaty 
with  Russia.  After  the  close  of  the  aggre-ssive  war  waged 
by  Pru3.sia  rthd  Austria  against  Denmark,  (1864, )  nml  in 
which  Austria  had  reluctantly  taken  part.  li.  thought 
that  the  time  had  arrived  lor  carrying  out  his  long- 
cherished  project  of  making  Prussia  the  real  head  of 
Germany.  His  preparatitms  for  anotlier  aggressive  war 
were  completed,  and,  aided  by  an  alliance  with  Italy,  in 
a  campaign  of  a  few*  weeks’  duration,  Austria  and  her 
Hanoverian  and  Saxon  allies  were  defeated;  (see  Sado- i 
WA.)  It  is  probable  that  dread  of  a  still  more  formidable  , 
alliance  induced  B.  to  stop  short  in  Ids  career  of  victory,  I 
as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  speech  to  the  French 
Chambers,  declared  that  he  laid  an  ested  the  conqueror 
at  the  gute.s  of  Vienna.  A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace 
with  Austria  Wiis  conclmled  at  Nikolshurg,  in  .August. 
1866,  and  as  Austria  consented  to  retire  irom  the  Ger¬ 
man  ConfederaNon,  tlie  terms  of  a  general  pacification 
were  arranged.  B.  was  created  a  count.  Sept.  16.  1865. — 
In  physique,  li.  is  tall  and  athletic,  with  an  honest  and! 
expressive  countenance,  and  a  high,  broad,  ami  full  fore- 
liead,  in  which  benevolence  and  comhativeness  are 
unmistakably  blended.  He  has  the  rmldy  complexion 
ami  blonde  hair  typical  of  the  Teutonic  race,  is  bald  on 
the  cranium,  and  wears  n  heavy  moustache  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  pattern.  His  manners  are  easy,  frank,  ami  unaf¬ 
fected,  and  he  is  an  inveterate  smoker.  Aristocratic  to 
the  core,  in  all  his  thongids,  bu-tes,  and  synipathies,  B. 
is  yet  nonchalant,  brusque,  and  even  jovial  in  his  mode 
of  life.  He  ha-s  large  esUtes  in  .decklcnburg,  and  is 
noU'd  fir  his  kindness  to  his  tenantry.  In  1870,  li.  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  rashly  otfereil  byNapoieon  111.,  and 
engaged  the  whole  of  Germany  in  a  snccesslnl  war 
against  France,  after  the  termination  of  which,  1871,  he 
was  created  a  prince  by  his  sovereign,  whom  the  issuj 
of  the  war  hud  made  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Bisiniriali.  iitirrj.  [Ar.,  “In  the  mune  of  God.”] 
An  aiijuration  to  the  Almighty  in  common  nse  among 
Mohammedans,  it  is  written  at  the  beginning  ot  all 
their  books,  &c. 

"  They  lf>ok  d  upon  the  Mu-^covite  flotilla. 

And  only  shouted.  ‘.\llaU  i '  and  "Bismillah  !”  —  Byron. 

Bls'iililttl,  a.  [Fr.  bisin-iih  ;  N.  Lat.  bismathum ;  0.  Her. 
vnss'tiuth  —  wi>.iss.  wdiite,  and  muth,  mettle.]  {Chem.) 
A  nmtal  (symbol  Bi)  reailily  distinguished  by  its  pe¬ 
culiar  retldi^h  lustre  and  its  highly  crystalline  struc¬ 
ture,  whicli  is  Very  perceptil)le  upon  a  fre&lily  broki'ii 
surface;  large  cubical  crystals  oX  B.  are  easily  obtained 
by  melting  a  few*  ounces  in  a  crucible,  allowing  it  to 
cool  till  a  crust  has  formed  upon  tlie  surface,  ami 
pouring  out  (lie  portion  which  lias  not  yet  solidified, 
when  tlie  crystals  are  found  lining  the  interior  of  the 
cnicihle:  atomic  weight  213;  sp.  grav.  U-8.  It  is  hard, 
brittle,  and  i>ut  slightly  malleable.  It  fuses  at  507°, 
ami  is  obtained  in  fine  cubical  crystals  by  slow  cooling. 
The  peculiar  property  it  possesses  of  expanding  as  it 
cools,  remlers  its  alloys  of  great  use  to  the  type-founder 
and  «lii^».sinker.  It  also  increases  the  fusibility  of  otlier 
im^taU  with  whicli  it  is  united.  The  remarkable  alloy 
known  -AH fusible  mHal  contains  one  equivalent  uX B.,  one 
of  lead,  ami  two  of  tin  ;  fu.sea  below  212°,  and,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  admixture  of  ca<imium,  can  be  melted  at  a  still 
lower  temperature.  It  is  also  occasionally  employed  in 
cupellation,  ami  some  of  it.s  compounds  are  used  us  pig¬ 
ments,  the  hydrated  oxyrhlorido  being  used  as  a  cos¬ 
metic  under  the  name  of  pearl-white.  B.  occurs  in  na¬ 
ture  principally  in  the  metallic  form  in  the  clay-slate 
and  gneiss  forinatitiijs.  its  principal  source  being  Schiiee- 
l-erg.  in  Saxony.  B.  is  extracte<I  from  tlie  ore  by  heat-' 
ing  it  in  inclined  cast-iron  tubes  with  cups  attached. 

'1  he  tubes  are  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  tlie  B.  flows 

1  into  the  cups,  which  are  at  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  in¬ 
cline.  B.  forms  two  oxides,  —  the  teroxide,  Bi03.  and 
an  acid  oxide,  BiO^,  or  bisinuthic  acid.  Teroxide  of  B. 
may  be  obtained  by  healing  the  nitrate  to  low  redness  ; 
it  is  a  yellow  insoluble  powder.  The  hydrated  ter<>xide, 
which  is  white,  may  be  obtained  from  a  salt  of  B.  by 
prei  ipilation  with  ammonia.  —  Bismuthic  acid,  or  per¬ 
oxide  of  bismuth,  is  formed  when  hydrated  teroxide  of 
bismuth  is  digested  witli  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  through  which  chlorine  is  pas.sed.  A  red  solu¬ 
tion  of  bismuthate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  a  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  falls  to  the  bottom,  which,  on  being  well  washed 
and  digesttKi  in  cold  nitric  acid,  leaves  behind  a  red 
powder,  w'hich  is  the  hydrate*!  acid.  —  Xitrate  of  B.  is 
jjrepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  <iilute  nitric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  whicli  give.-<  rise  to  four-sided 
prisin.s.  which  are  <lecomp<ised  by  water  into  an  aci*l 
nitrate,  which  remains  in  solution;  ami  a  basic  nitrate, 
tlie  trisnitrate  of  B.,  falls  as  a  precipitate.  It  is  used  a.s 
a  pigment,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic.  This  salt  was  for¬ 
merly  called  niagisU'ry  of  B.  The  other  componmls  of 
B.  are  too  unimportant  to  be  describe*!.  B.  occurs  in 
nature  associated  with  c*)balt,  silver,  tin.  and  arsenic; 
also  as  an  oxi'Ie.  in  B.-ochre;  as  a  8nl})hlile,  in  BismU' 
thine  or  B.  glance;  as  an  arsenide,  or  carbonate,  ami 
a  silicate,  in  B  -hUnde,  ami  Bismiitife. 

(Med.)  Metallic  B.  has  no  effect  on  the  system,  and 
the  snhnitrale  of  B.  itself,  Irom  its  almost  iiis*i!uble  na¬ 
ture,  exercises  but  a  limit***!  action  on  the  b*»dy.  Since 
1868,  a  soluble  citrate  of  B.  ami  ammonia  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  of  which  much  go*Kl  is  said,  hut  we  abstain  tnmi 
giving  any  opini*>n  upon  its  therapeutic  action  or  cura¬ 
tive  merits.  Its  form,  is  Bi03,N  H40,CioH50ix -f"  »H0 

=  BiCi5MIi40a)  =  473.  — As  an  external  application, 
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the  white  oxide  was  at  one  time  very  largely  used, 
either  as  a  dusting-powder,  or  combined  with  white 
ointment  to  dry  up  ill-comiitioned  sores,  and  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  cutaneous  diseases.  In  a  large  dose  it  acts 
as  an  irritant  poison ;  and  as  it  nut  unfrcqueutly  con¬ 
tains  arsenic,  its  use  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  preparation  known  as  J'*arl 
Powder ,  used  so  extensively  by  ladies  both  on  anil  off 
the  stage;  and  very  serious  consequences  often  arise 
from  its  constant  employment  as  a  cosmetic,  asisslniwn 
by  paralysis  ot  the  inoutli  or  eyelids,  and  other  serious 
effects  resulting  from  its  use. 

Bis'iiiiithak  a.  Consisting  or  containing  bismuth. 
Bi^'miitliie  AoiH-  {('h>m)  SeeBisMtTH. 

Uis  laulliiiie,  and  Bi$«'iuiUite,  n.  (3/m.)  See  Bis- 
Muin. 

Bi'^en,  n.  [Lat.,  said  to  be  derived  from  Bistonia  in 
Thrace.]  {Zoiil.)  Set*  Buffalo. 

Bispi'iio^e,  BiNpi'notis.  a.  [Lat.  his,  and  spina, 
a  spine.]  (Zoo7.)  Ajiplied  to  an  animal  wliich  has 
two  spines. 

Bisque,  {hxsl\)  n.  [Fr.]  {Stat.)  A  kind  of  nnglazed 
white  porcelain  used  l*»r  stauiettes. 

^Cookery.)  A  soup  made  of  several  descriptions  of 
meat  boiled  together. 

Bissao,  wr  [Fr.]  (3/?7.)  A  double  sac  or  wallet. —  Crahh. 

Bi!«Nn|;os«  {hees-sa'gocs,)  a  group  of  small  volcanic 
islands  on  the  AV.  coast  of  Africa,  opp<isite  the  embou¬ 
chure  of  the  Rio  Gramle,  between  10°  and  l*z°  N.  Lat., 
ami  153^2®  The  largest  is  about  15 

m,  long,  and  some  of  them  are  uninhabited. 

BisKelTH,  in  Ohm,  a  ji*>ht-*>ffice  ot  Geanga  co. 

Bissextile*  {bis-stks'iil.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  bissextilus 
—  bis,  ami  sexius,  sixth,  from  stx,  six.]  {Cabnoar.) 
The  name  giv*-u  t*.*  the  year  which  contains  366  days. 
The  calendar  used  Imth  in  F^uropean  anil  American 
c*imitries  is  that  of  the  R*»maIl^,  as  relornied  by  Julius 
Ctesar.  In  the  calendarot  C«e>Hr  tlie  length  of  the  .>ear 
was  fixed  at  3653^  days;  ami  in  onlerthut  the  year  shall 
always  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  day,  it  wa.s  di¬ 
rected  that  every  4  years  sliuuhi  contain  ^6*»  days,  the 
other  years  having  each  o»  5.  The  ailditional  day.  wliich 
thus  occuiTcd  every  4  years,  was  given  to  February,  the 
shortest  month,  and  was  inserted  in  the  calendar  be¬ 
tween  the  24th  and  25th  diiys.  In  the  jieculiar  Roman 
niethoil  of  reckoning  the  days  of  tlie  months  hai  kward 
irom  the  1st  ot  the  preieiling  nn-ntli,  it  would  have 
lieen  very  inconvenient  to  inli  rnipt  the  order  of  nu- 
liieratioii ;  accordingly,  the  2-1  th.  w  hich  was  called  Stxlo 
Cakndas  Mariii,  was  reckoned  twice,  and  tlie  supernu- 
nierar}'  day  called  bis  Sexto  iulrndus.  Hence  the  term 
bissextile.  In  English,  leap-year  has  the  same  significa- 
ti*m.  Ill  the  Julian  calendar,  every  year  was  B.:  but 
this  supposes  the  year  to  be  30534  days,  which  errs  m 
excess  by  II  minutes  lu*35  sccomls.  Acconlingly.  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  the  error  wanild  amount  to 
days,  ami  cause  the  *  ommi-ncement  of  the  y*'ar  to  change 
its  place  with  respect  to  the  seasons.  8o,  when  the 
calendar  was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  the 
eijuinox  had  fallen  from  the  25th  to  the  11th  ol  Marcli. 
The  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalation  is  as  follows :  every 
year  of  which  the  number  is  divirible  by  4  is  a  leap- 
year,  excepting  tlie  centesimal  year,  wliich  are  only 
leap-years  when  divisible  by  4  after  suiqiressing  the 
two  z**ro8.  Thus  16- 0  was  a  leaj)-year  ;  hut  170U,  1800, 
and  lyuo  are  comimui  years.  This  regularity,  though 
it  woubl  for  a  long  time  preserve  the  commencement 
of  the  year  at  the  same  lime,  is  not  yet  quite  correct. 
It  supposes  the  leiigtli  of  tlie  year  to  he  365  days,  5  h, 
48  min.  12  secomls.  wliich  is  too  great  by  22oS  seconds, 
an  error  which  amounts  to  a  day  in  3,860  yeai's.  —  See 
Calendar. 

— a.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  a  leap-year. 

Bis^ip'lilod*  a.  [Uit.  bis,  and  stipubd,  q.  v.]  Having 
two  stipules. 

Bistort*  77.  [Lat.  and /orD/s,  to  twist.]  (Bot.) 
See  Polygonum. 

Bi«toury,(57VDi-7*7',)77,  [Fr.  bistouri.  from  Pistnria,  now 
Ptstoja,  a  city  in  Tuscany  where  it  was  fii*st  manufac¬ 
tured.]  {Surg.)  A  small  curved  knife  for  making  inci¬ 
sions. 

Biii'tre.  (bis'ter,)  n.  [Fr.  bistre,  from  his,  fern,  bise, 
brown.]  {Painting.)  A  brown  pigment  extracted  by 
wateiy  solution  from  the  s*'ot  of  wood-fires,  when  it  re¬ 
tains  a  strong  jiyroligneous  scent.  It  is  of  a  wax-like 
texture,  and  of  a  citriue-brown  cob»r,  perfectly  durable. 
It  was  much  ii.sed  as  a  water-c<»lor,  particularly  by 
the  Old  Masters,  in  tinting  drawings  and  shading 
sketches,  previously  to  Imlian  Ink  coining  into  use  for 
such  purposes.  In  oil  it  tlries  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Bit^tlirroM*  n.pl.  iFa’l.)  8mall  towers  jilaced  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  torniing  a  barbican. 

Bisul'cate- Bisul'fou^,  a.  [I.at.  hisulcus,  two-fur- 
roweil.J  {Z(fbl.)  A  term  applied  to  cloven-footed  mam¬ 
malia,  i.e.,  resting  up*m  two  hoofed  digits. 

Bisulcoii!**  {ln~siiikus,)  a.  [I^at.  bisuU’iis — bi.^,  and  sul¬ 
cus.  a  furrow,  trench.]  Cloven-footed,  as  swine  or  oxen. 

phate.  n.  [Lat.  bi.-<,  and  sulphate,  q.  v.]  {Chein.) 
A  suliiliate  having  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
one  of  the  ba>e. 

BiMztritz*  {bees-trertz,)  a  fortified  towm  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  Lat.  47°  6' 
46"  n!  ;  Lon.  24°  32'  18"  E.  J^p.  7.481. 

Bit*  77.  [.A.S.  bita,  bate,  bitol,  allied  to  577rt77,  to  bite.] 
That  whicli  curi>s,  hltes,  or  lioMs  fast.  Specifically,  the 
iron  part  of  a  bridle  which  i.s  inserted  in  ahorse's  mouth, 
and  which  the  animal  bites  or  cliamps,  and  to  which 

I  and  its  appurtenances  the  guiding  reins  are  fastened. 

I _ A  hite ;  a  mouthful  or  morsel;  a  small  piece;  as, a  bit  of 

bread. 

“  John  was  the  ilarling  ;  he  had  all  the  good  Uts  "—Arbuthnot, 
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—A  general  name  for  the  metal  part  of  several  tools  used 
for  iKjring,  and  made  so  jis  to  lit  at  the  upper  end  in  the 
handle  of  a  socket ;  tliey  are  used  tor  boring  large 
holes  in  hard  wood,  and  in  all  cases  wliere  accuracy  is 
recpiired.  The  hit  of  a  key  is  the  pjti-t  fitted  to  the 
shank  in  whicii  the  wards  are  cut;  this  is  called  a  blank 
until  the  wards  are  so  cut.  The  term  is  also  apjiiied  t<< 
tile  hammer  used  by  masons  for  rough  picking,  or  dress¬ 
ing  granite. 

(Cb'u.)  A  small  silver  Spanish  coin,  more  usually  called 
real.  Its  value  is  about  10  cents.  —  The  term  is  also 
commonly  used  in  tlie  Southern  States,  chiefiy  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  to  express  the  Kth  part  of  a  dollar. 

BU>  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  biited.)  [A.  biUd,  a  hridle.j  To 
put  a  Uridle  upon  a  horse;  to  place  the  hit  in  its  month. 

Bit,  imp.  and  pp.  of  BliK,  7.  V. 

Bit<*h,  H.  [Fr.  A. S.  bicen,  in’cc^,  iu'ce ;  G or.  ln'tze, 

prohaldy  from  Slav,  bitzn^  to  run,  to  he  in  lieat.J  The 
female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
Ac,  (Sometimes  called  slut.) 

"  Anil  at  his  feet  a  bitch  wolf  suck  did  yield 
To  twoyouug  babes."  —  .5j’/>c»WBr. 

—A  name  of  reproacli  for  a  woman. 

**  John  had  not  run  a  madding  so  long,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
extravagant  bitch  of  a  wife."  —  Arbuthnot. 

Bitclie.  a  town  and  fortress  of  France,  dep.  Moselle,  at 
the  fot)t  of  the  V'osges,  15  m.  K.S.E.  i»f  Sarguemines.  The 
fortress  or  citadel  stands  on  an  almost  inaccessihle  rork 
rising  from  tlie  middle  of  the  town.  The  interior  of  tiie 
rock  is  vaulted  and  casemated  ;  the  fort  mounts  80  pieces 
of  cannon,  may  he  garrisoned  by  1,000  men.  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  It  surrendered  to  the  Germans  in 
1871.  3,237. 

Bite,  11.  u.  (i/n/).  hit;  pp.  BiTTBx.)  [A.  S.  To  break, 

squeeze,  scninch,  brniso,  crusli,  jiierce,  gripe,  or  seize 
with  the  teeth. 

“  Wicti  angry  tf-eth  he  biteti  him  to  the  bone, 

And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done.”  —  Fielding. 

— To  cause  to  smart;  to  hurt  or  injure  in  un  actual  or  a 
tiguratfve  sense;  as,  this  mustard  hites  my  tongue. 

“  [  have  endur'd  the  winier  s  hla.st, 

Aud  the  severer  heau  of  parching  summer.”  —  Rowe. 

— To  wound  by  reproach  or  8:irca>m  ;  to  taunt. 

Kaeli  poet  with  a  dilfereul  talent  writes  ; 

Oue  praises,  one  instructs,  another  />i7es.  '  —  Lord  Roscommon. 

—To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  ttj  dofrand.  (Colloquial  and  vulgar.) 

The  knight  had  wit. 

So  kept  the  diamond,  and  tlje  rogue  was  hit."—  Pope. 

— To  hoM  fjist ;  to  take  firm  liohl  of;  {ts,  the  anchor  bitfis. 

—To corrode;  as.  in  et.-hing,  to  bito  into  metallic  plates 
by  the  application  of  an  acid.  —  hiU  (lift  thumb  at  a 
p-r.<on.  Ancii'ntly  a  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance;  a 
tacit  challenge  to  a  quarrel;  as,  “  Do  yon  bile  ijour 
thumb  at  ns?”  Shaks.—  To  bit*’  the  dust  or  (hr  ground. 
To  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  dying  state;  to  sink  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

••  He  falls;  hi.s  arms  upon  the  body  found, 

And  with  his  bloody  teeth  he  bites  the  ground."  —  Dryden. 

— V.  i.  To  seize,  h<»ld  fast,  or  wound  with  tlie  teeth. 

—To  cause  pain;  to  hurt;  to  wound;  to  infiict  bodily  in¬ 
jury  upon. 

1  ’ve  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchlon 
1  would  have  made  them  s'kip."  — 

Bite,  n.  Act  of  biting  or  seizing  with  the  teeth;  os,  the 
bite  of  a  fish. 

”  Does  he  think  he  can  .  .  .  arm  himself  against  the  bites  of  the 
never-dying  worm?”  —  South. 

—The  wonn.l  made  by  the  act  of  biting;  as,  the  bite,  of  a 
mosquito.  —  A  morsel  or  moutlifnl;  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  at  once  by  biting;  a^i,  neitlier nor  sup.  — The 
hold  which  the  slnu’t  end  of  a  lever  Inw  upon  the  thing 
to  be  lifted.  Wright.  —  A  che.it,  fraud,  trick.  (Vulgar.) 

“  For  take  it  in  its  proper  light. 

'Tis  just  what  coxcombs  call  a  bite."—  Swift. 

— A  sharper,  trii  k^.ter,  dei-eiver;  one  who  cheat.s. 

(/Printing.)  That  part  ol  an  impression  which  is  im¬ 
perfectly  printeil  in  consequence  of  the  frisket  not  being 
sufficiently  cut  aw.iy. —  tyalg. 

Bit'er,  n.  Anyliody  wlio,  or  anything  which,  bites. 

••  Great  Jiarkers  are  no  biters."  —  Cnmden. 

—One  who  cheat.s,  tricks,  or  defrauds;  us,  the  biter  bitten. 

••  A  hiier  is  one  .  .  .  who  thinks  you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not 
think  him  a  knave.”  —  Spectator. 

Biter'nate,  a.  (Hot.)  Applied  to  a  lernate  leaf  when  it,*; 
leaflets  become  themselves  teriiati*.  as  in  Fumoria  luJea. 

Bitet'to.a  town  ofS.  Italy,  prov.  Tiu  ra  <Ii  Bari,  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  jdain  on  the  Adriatic,  10  m.  .S.W.  of  Bari ;  pop.  6,47  ’.. 

Bithyiiia,  {bidhm'r-a,)  an  uucient  division  of  Asia 
Minor,  wjis  aep.iratod  from  Europe  hy  the  Propontis 
(Sea  of  Marntor.i)  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  (Strait  of 
Constantinople),  and  w  is  iMMimh?  1  N.  l»v  tlie  Enxine, 
and  S.  by  Galatia.  Phrygia,  and  \Iysia.  It  extended  R. 
ns  far  ns  Paphlagonia.  It  contained  the  famous  Greek 
colonies  of  Chalcedon,  Her.iclea.  Ac.;  and  at  later  peri- 
oils,  the  fiourisliing  towtis  of  Mcomedia,  Niejt^a.  and 
l*riHa.  Ihe  inhalulants  of  /?.  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Thnician  origin.  The  country  was  suhduod.  560  b  0., 
by  Cnesus  of  I>ydia,  and,  five  years  later,  fell  under  the 
Persian  dominion.  But  about  44Uor  430  n.  c..  it  became 
an  independent  kingdom  under  a  dynasty  of  native 
priuce.s,  who  made  Nicmnedia  their  capit.ii.  The  last 
jirince,  Nicomedes  III.,  nnule  the  Komaiis  his  heirs,  74 
D.  C.,  and  H.  became  a  province  of  the  Empire.  In  12:^8, 
Ottomans  broke  into  the  country,  and  in  1327,  the  Emir 
Orchan  comjuered  Nicomedia,  and  estahli.slied  the  Otto¬ 
man  power  in  B. 

Bit'ins;,  n.  Tlie  act  of  biting  or  wounding.  —  Holland. 

a.  Sharp:  severe;  caustic;  as, a affliction. 

Bit'in;f-iii«  rt.  See  Etcmino. 

Bit'ingriy,  mib.  In  ajeering,  caustic, orsarcastic  manner.  | 


Bit'lCKS,  a.  'Without  bit  or  bridle. 

Bil -luoiitli^  a.  The  bit,  or  that  part  of  a  bridle  wliich 
is  put  in  a  horse's  mouth.  —  Bailey. 

Bitoii'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Bari,  10  m. 
W.S.W.  of  B.iri.  TJiis  is  a  tine  town,  and  its  environs 
produce  an  excellent  wine  called  sagarillo,  in  which  an 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on.  J’op.  26,043. 

Bitt,  or  Bit,  (bit.)  [Fr.  bd(es.\  (Naat.)  One  of  the  strong 
but  short  pieces  of  timber  projecting  vertically  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  in  the  fore-part,  clo.se  to  either  side, 
and  strongly  secured  to  tlie  beams  on  which  the  deck- 
planks  are  laid.  Tliey  are  placed  in  pairs,  and  are 
principally  used  for  fusieiiing  tlie  cable  when  the  sliip 
is  at  anchor  or  moored  alongside  a  quay.  There  are 
many  kimls  of  bitt.>  used  for  ditfereiit  juirposes  in  ship¬ 
building,  and  distinguished  by  various  names. 

— r.  a.  (A’dwt)  To  put  round  the  bits,  us  a  cable;  to  bit. 
from  Bite,  7.  r. 

Blister,  a.  [A.  biter,  from  bitan,  to  bile;  Oer.  bitter, 
Irom  beitzen  ;  L.  Sax.  Acriil,  or  sharp  and  biting 

to  the  tongue  or  taste;  having  a  hot,  pungent,  acrid 
histe,  like  wormwood  ;  as,  bitter  as  aloes. 

"  The  fiK)d  (hat  now  u>  blni  is  as  lusciou.s  as  locusts,  shall  be  to 
him  shortly  as  butcr  as  culoquiutiilu."  —  Shoks. 

— Piercing;  paiulul;  inclement;  lus,  cold  weather. 

••  The  fowl  tlie  borders  fly, 

Aod  shua  the  bitter  blast,  aud  wueel  about  the  sky."—  Dryden. 

— Calamitous;  poignant;  susceptible  of  inflicting  pain  or 
distress;  a.s,  a  bitter  remembrance. 

“  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  di.itrest, 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  souruful  jest."—  Johnson. 

— Sharp;  cruel ;  severe ;  har»h;  stern ;  as,  a  rebuke. 

“  (fo  with  me, 

And,  in  the  breath  of  words,  let  s  smother 

My  darnued  sou.  "  —  Shaks. 

— Distressing;  mouniful:  afflicting. 

”  Even  to  day  is  my  complaint  6tffcr.”  —  Job  xxiil.  2. 

Bit'for,  >1.  Any  substance  that  is  hitter.  —  See  Bitters. 

“  Still  from  the  fouut  of  delicious  springs 
Some  6i7f«r  o'er  the  flowers  it.s  bubbling  venom  flings.”—  Byron. 

Bit  ter,  or  Bit'ter-oiicl,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  turn  of  a 
cable  round  the  bitts,  when  a  vessel  lies  at  anehor. 
When  a  ship  is  stopped  by  the  cable,  she  is  said  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  bitter.  —  See  Bitts. 

Bit'ter-ai>]>le,  Bit'ter-oiietinibor,  Bit'tor- 
^fOiird,  n.  (Bof.)  A  jdant  of  the  geiins  ('itrullus, 
called  colocynthis,  coloeynth,  coloquintida.  The  fruit  is 
of  the  gourd  kind,  having  a  bliell  enclosing  a  bitter  pulp, 
which  is  a  very  drastic  purgative.  It  is  brouglit  from 
the  Levant.  —  Baird. 

Bit'ter-oress,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cardamine. 

Bit'tor-end«  n.  (Naut.)  See  Bitter. 

Bjt'torf<o44l«  a  flourishing  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  16  m.  S.  of  Dessau,  it  wae  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Flemings,  who^e  descendants  hold  tlieir  j>roperty  in  com¬ 
mon, ami  are  governed  iiy  i)eculiar  laws.  Mauf.  Earthen¬ 
ware  and  cloth.  Pop.  4.712. 

Bit  teriiis*,  n.  A  I  utter  ingredient  used  in  beer. 

Bit'teriKll,  a.  S<nnewliat  bitter;  as.  a  bitterish  taste. 

Bil^tori$^lllieMN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slightly 
hitter. 

Bit'torly,  adv.  In  a  bitter  manner;  shandy;  cruelly; 
severely. 

”  Bitterly  ha'^t  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 

That  rigid  score." — Milton. 

Bit't6rn«  n.  [Du.  hutoor;  Lat.  hotaurus,  hos-taurus.'] 
(ZobL)  The  popular  name  of  the  birds  composing  the 
gen.  Botaiivus,  f.im.  Ardeidse-,  Tlie  common  B.  (  Hotanrus 
stetlaris)  of  Europe  and  Africa,  to  wliic.h  cltjsely  resembles 
the  Stake-driver  (B.  Untiginosus)  of  North  America,  is 


Fig. 363.  bittern, ok  stake-driver,  ( Botauruslentiginosns.) 

snudler  than  the  heron,  ami  has  long  legs  and  neck, 
stalks  among  reeds  and  sedges,  feeding  on  fish,  and  emit¬ 
ting  a  singular  noise,  wild  and  ilreary,  called  its  boom¬ 
ing.  It  seldom  appears  by  day,  but  stalks  fnnn  its  sedgy 
nest  at  the  stillne.ss  of  night,  to  feed  on  the  fish  of  tli'e 
meres.  It  was  formerly  lield  in  great  esteem  for  its 
meat,  but  chiefly  for  hawking,  as  it  yieldiMl  better  and 
rnore  exciting  sport  than  the  heron,  its  long,  lance-like 
bill  transfixing  its  antagonist  with  remarl^ible  ease, 
though  the  great  point  at  which  it  aims  i.s  the  eye.  The 
stake-driver  is  26  to  27  inches  long,  the  wing  11  inches: 
the  color  is  brownish-yellow,  finely  varied  witli  dark 
brown  and  brownish-red:  and  there  is  a  broad,  black 
stripe  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  It  seldom  flies  till  you 
are  close  upon  it,  and  then  it  moves  off  verv  slnggislily. 

(Chem.)  A  name  used  in  salt-works  for  w’hat  is  known 
as  the  mother-water, — the  siiperuataiit  liquor,  after  the 


first  jirccipitate  has  been  tlirown  down.  Salt-water  har- 
iiig  iieen  boiled,  an*l  the  salt  in  it  precipitated,  the  res¬ 
idue  is  the  article  known  as  Ji.  From  this  liquor,  which 
is  a  solution  of  an  impure  sulphate  of  imigneaia,  epsoui 
salts  and  bromine  an-  procured. 

Bit'8erii(>i4S,  n.  Quality  of  being  bitter. —  A  l)itter 
taste;  as, an  unpleasant  sonrues.sHml  bitterness. — Malice; 
hatred:  ini])lacabiiity ;  tsharpness  of  teini»er;  sorrow, 
vexation :  afilictioii. 

fitoot  Itivd*9  in  Monitana  Territory,  rising  in 
the  Rocky  Mouiilains,  and  alter  a  N.  course,  entering 
Clark  s  River. 

BirCor^,  n.  pi.  The  common  name  for  an  infusion 
of  bitter  herbs,  wliich  is  consumed  in  large  quantities 
as  a  stomachic,  generally  mixed  with  ardent  sjtirifs. 
Tlie  plant  usually  selected  for  the  prejiaration  of  B. 
is  the  garden  Angelica,  (.see  Ahciianoelic.v,)  the  roots 
and  seeds  being  used;  gentian,  «piasMa,  aloes,  wild 
clierry,  Ac.,  are  more  commonly  used  in  tlie  United 
Stales. 

Bit'ter-Kalt,  n.  The  Epsom  S.vlt,  7.  v. 
Bit'tor-H|>ai*.  n.  (Min.)  Tlie  cry  stallized  variety  of 
(lolumite  or  magnesian  limestone;  so  called  because  it 
resemldes  calcareous  siiar,  and  contains  inaguesia,  the 
salts  of  wbicli  are  bitter.  —  Vana. 

Bit'tt^r-snool,  n.  (Btd.)  See  Soi.anum. 
Bit'ter-vet(*lk.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Orubus. 
Bit'ler-^vort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gi..\tiana. 

Bit  fl  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ol  Anihrosict  oxU.' 

misUr-J'olia.  8ee  A.mhrosia. 

Bit't('r*U'0<Hl.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Xylopia. 

ISittor,  Bittoiir,  n.  (ZobL)  Same  as  Bittern,  7, r. 
liitts^n.pL  (AulU.)  See  1.1  IT. 

Bitiiiiiotr,  a.  Sineareil  or  impregriat<*d  wifli  bitumen. 
Bitll'llkoik,  Bitlme,  [Fr. lait.  A 

mineral  pitch,  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  earth  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  snl  stanees.  It 
lius  a  stiong  pungent  smell,  and  is  fonml  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  s.nd  is  of  iliflerent  cimsistencies.  In  its  most 
fluid  state  it  cun.-'titutes  twphtlia  ;  when  of  tbeconsinteiico 
of  oil  or  treacle,  it  constitutes  jntroleum,  or  Barbadoes 
tar;  when  still  harder,  likecobbler's  wax,  or  even  tougher, 
it  is  called  elastic  buiimtn  ;  and  when  s(ii)  further  indu¬ 
rated,  ormiiorulvaoutcltouc;  and  in  its  last  stage 

of  desiccation,  it  is  known  as  usphaltom.  Tlie  ancients 
employed  lieated  bilumen  in  the  euiistructioii  of  their 
building'.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called  slime. 

Bitti'iiiiiiuf e*  r  a.  To  impregnate  with  bitumen. 
Bituiiiiiiii'erous.  a.  Prodming  bitiiim  ii. 
Bitiiiiiiiiixa'lioii,  n.  Thepmci  ssoftoi  niing  bitumen. 
Bit  V.  a.  To  Ibrm  into,  or  impregnate  with, 

bitumen. 

Bitii'iiiiiioiif^,  a.  [Yr.hduminenx  ;  iMt.bituminosus.] 
Having  the  qualities  of.  or  containing,  bitumen. 
Bitu'iiiiiioii«$  C'oaK  n.  (Min.)  A  term  commonly 
applied  to  coals  which  burn  with  a  smoky  flame,  and 
occupy  a  place  betwem  Lignite  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Anthracite  on  the  other. 

Bilii'iiiiiioiiN  Kliale.  n.  (Min.)  In  many  coal-fields 
in  various  jiarts  of  tlie  world  there  are  mimerons  bands 
of  tough  clayey  matter  of  agray,  brown.or  hhwk  color, 
sometimes  pa^sing  into  coal,  and  resembling  bad  coal  in 
appearance.  They  liave  more  or  h'ss  ol  a  slaty  fraclure, 
are  often  repeated,  like  other  bed.s  of  clay,  in  a  vast  thick¬ 
ness  of  strata,  and  occupy  a  liefinitc  position  with  regard 
to  coal.  They  are  found  generally,  but  not  always,  near 
true  coal  of  all  ages.  'Iho posido/n'a  schists  of  tlie  lias, 
and  the  paper-coal,  00  called,  of  the  tertiary  period,  near 
Bonn,  are  varieties.  Although  some  of  these  shales 
yield  much  gas  on  exposure  to  destructive  distillation, 
they  are  even  more  vahiabli-  as  affording  oils  anti  paraf- 
fitie,  when  di.^tilled  at  a  dull  red  lieat.  The  percentage 
of  oil  obtained  from  hi  tumiiiuuh  shales  varies  exceedingly, 
but  less  than  5  per  cent,  can  hardly  be  remunerative. 
Some  of  tliese,  which  afford  as  much  as  3U  per  cent.,  are 
extremely  valuable,  such  as  the  so  called  Boghead  coal 
or  Torbane  mineral  of  Scotland.  Shales  approacli  coal 
in  their  appearance,  and  are  used  for  buruiiig.  — See  Gas, 
PARAFFIN!-,  Ac. 

Bitii'niiiioiis  Woo<l.  n.  See  Lignite. 

Biuret,  n.  [Lat.  bis,  and  urea,  a  chemical 

principle  of  urine.]  (Chnn.)  A  comptmnd  prepared  by 
exposing  urea  to  a  temi>eratme  of  300°.  It  has  the 
exact  composition  of  bicyanate  of  ammonia,  and  lienrs 
the  same  relation  to  that  substance  that  urea  does  to 
cyanatc  of  ammonia. 

Rival  ve,  n.  [Lat.  and  iG/ra.  valve.]  (Zobl.) 

A  name  given  in  conchology  to  a  class  of  shells  com- 
])osed  of  two 
])  i  e  c  e  s  or 
parts,  which, 
by  means  of  a 
proper  con- 
nection  by 
binges,  open 
and  shut,  and 
Iierform  a  1  1 
other  func¬ 
tions  neces¬ 
sary  to  the 
economy  or 
modi'S  of  life 
of  the  ani¬ 
mals  enclosed 
in  them.  The 
mollusca  in-  ooi 

hahitingthem  i^ivalve-srell,  (Cythereadieme.) 

are  chiefiy  (West  Indies.) 

distinguisshed 

from  the  otlicr  classes  by  the  absence  of  a  visible  head  or 
neck,  ami  tlie  consequent  deprivation  of  the  organ*  of 
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riyrht  ainl  hearing:;  th^y  possess  a  nio\nh,but  it  is  a  mere 
opening  in  the  laxly,  without  jaws  or  teetli.  The  hranchiee 
are  large,  ihaced  on  each  side,  l)etween  the  bcxly  ami  the 
mantle.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  fringed  round  the 
edge  with  nnnuTotis  tilanrents,  wliioh  are  very  sensitive, 
and  in  constant  activity.  None<.>f  the  genera  are  ter¬ 
restrial,  tli'-ir  constincti«)n  not  att'ording  them  stitficient 
powers  of  locomotion  for  finding  their  food  on  land,  and ' 
confimng  them  to  tin*  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  or 
to  the  sands  4m  tlio  coasts.  .\s  illustrations,  we  may 
mention  tin*  oyster,  the  mussel,  and  the  beautiful 
rf.u  rf/oas,  (Fig.  3t34.)  —  'J'he  B.  are  distributed  into  tlie or¬ 
ders  LameUibranchiata,  T/mtVafn,  and  iirdc/no^xWti,  q.  v. 

(Bot.)  A  pericarp  in  whieh  the  seed-case  opens  or 
splits  into  two  parts  or  valves.  —  Lhum. 

Bi'valve,  Ki'valvoil,  Bivarvii- 

Ijir,  a.  Having  two  shells  or  valves  which  open  and 
shut,  as  the  oyster,  or  open  at  maturity,  us  the  seed- 
vessels  of  certain  plants. —  UVZ>.s^f'r. 

Bi vaillt'o<l«  a.  [bat.  twice,  and  vaulUd.'\  Having 
two  vaults  or  arehes. 

Bivoil'tral.  a.  [  Lat.  6is,  and  venter^  a  belly.]  Having 
two  liellies. 

Bi villo.,  in  S.  CarnUnay  a  post-office  of  Spar- 
taiisbnrg  district. 

BrviauM,  d.  [bat.  hixdus  —  and  rm,  a  way.)  Hav¬ 
ing  or  leading  two  ways;  us,  a  bivinus  theorem. 

Bivouac*  (biv'r>o-tik\)  n.  [Fr.  Invounc  or  bime;  from 
Oer.  bewdchm — b^i,  ncur.  and  wachf^  a  guard.]  {MU.) 
A  term  employed  to  denote  tlie  system  by  whn  h  8ol(li«'rs 
on  a  march,  or  in  expectation  of  an  engagement,  remain 
all  niglil  in  tlie  open  air,  in  cirntradistinctiou  to  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  encampment  ami  cantonment. 

— r.  n.  To  watch,  or  to  be  on  guard,  as  a  whole  army;  to 
encamp  during  the  night,  without  tent  or  covering. 

Biwcck'ly,  a.  Occurring  once  in  every  two  weeks. 

Bixa*  n.  {  B  t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bis.\ck^,  7.  r. 
Bixa'ccic*  Flacourtiaccjc,  {hix-di'm-e.)  an  onler 
of  plant>,  alliance  ViohUes.  —  l)i\o.  Scattered  apetaloue 
or  polypetalons  flowers,  hypogynous  pidals  anil  stamens, 
and  dotless  or  ronml-dotted  l(*aves.  They  are  shrni's 
or  small  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  usually  entire 
and  leathery,  and  very  often  dotted.  The  flowers  are 
polypetalons  or  apetalous.  the  stamens  being  hypogy- 
nons.  and  equal  in  number  to  tlie  petals,  or  some  mul¬ 
tiple  of  them.  The  fruit  l.s  one-celled,  dehiscent  or  imle- 
hisceiit.  having  a  thin  pnlj)  in  its  centre.  The  seeds  are 
numiTons.  usually  envelo])ed  in  a  covering  fornuMl  by 
the  witlixred  pulp.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  almost 
alt  confined  to  tlie  liottest  parts  of  the  East  and  West  In- 
die.s  and  Africa.  There  are  34  gi-net  a  and  about  90  sp4‘- 
cies.  Many  are  f(*ebly  bitter  and  astringent,  and  have 
beim  used  as  stoinachii  s.  The  hark  of  Aphloia  is  said 
to  be  emi'tic.  The  fruits  of  Onr'i}>a  and  of  some  species 
of  yiacom  tia  are  edible  and  wholesome.  The  most  ini- 


Ftg.Z^^h,  —  BIX\  ORELLANA. 

1.  Flower  seen  from  beneath. 

2.  Ovarv  with  style  and  stigma. 

3.  A  seed  cut  vertically,  showing  the  embryo. 

4.  A  ripe  fruit. 

portant  plant  of  the  order  is  Bix^i  nrelhtna  (Fig.  .3fi5\  a 
small  tree,  native  of  W.  Indies,  which  produces  the  dye 
called  Annotto,  q.v.  The  reddish  pulp  covering  the 
seeds  is  the  source  of  tHis  coloring-matter. 

Bix'iit*  B'xine,  n.  {CUtni.)  The  coloring  principle  of 
.\NN0TT0.  7.  tb  , 

Bizarro*  {be-z'dr',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  twice,  and  vainus 


different.]  Odd;  fantastical;  wliimsical;  extravagant; 
capricious;  extraordinary.  —  .4  person  is  said  to  be 
bizarre,  when  his  cliaracter,  tastes,  or  opinions  are  Inces¬ 
santly  changing  and  differing  from  those  of  other  men, 
and  who  is  characterized  by  attempting  always  to  say 
and  do  wliat  is  singular.  —  B.  is  also  applied  to  something 
that  is  extraordinary  or  singular. 

Bizarro'*  n.  {Com.)  The  term  B.  is  ajipHed  by  florists 
to  a  carnation  ^^itll  a  white  ground,  marked  with  two 
or  more  colors. 

Bizerta9  (^c-icr'fa.)  the  most  northern  town  of  Africa, 
a  fortified  seaport,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Tunis ;  Lat.  37°  16'  36" 
N. ;  Lou.  y°  49'  16"  K.  Bop.  10,000. 

Blab*  v.a.  Ump.  blaubeu:  pp.  blabui.no,  Bt.AnBED.)  [Ger. 
plapi^rn;  l)u.  babbrfrn,  to  prattle,  to  blab.]  To  tell 
what  ought  to  be  k<  pt  secret. 

“  Tijc  gaudy,  hlabhiufj.  and  remorseful  day 
la  crept  iutu  the  busuiu  uf  the  «ea.  '  — '  Shaks. 

— v.n.  To  tittle:  to  tell  tales. 

•  Wheu  my  tongue  hluha.  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see."  —  Shakt. 
-n.  A  telltale;  a  thoughtless  bubbler ;  a  treacherous  be¬ 
trayer  of  secrets. 

••  Who  will 

Oi)en  himself  to  a  blnh,  or  blubber  ?”  —  Bacon. 

BSlab'bt^r*  v.  A  tattler;  a  telltale. 

Blab'bei**li|>|40<l,  a.  Having  thick  lips.  —  See  Blob- 
UER-LtI*l*LP. 

Black*  a.  i  S.  blac;  Sw.  black,  bleak.]  Of  the  color  of 
night ;  ol  the  darkest  color. 

*•  The  heaven  was  Hack  with  clouds  and  wind.”—!  King$. 

— Cloudy  of  couiitenanco  ;  sullen;  frowning. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 

Look  d  black  upuu  me.'  —  Bhaks. 

— Ilorrihle;  wicked;  atrocious. 

’*  F-ither  my  country  never  must  be  freed, 

Or  1  couseutiug  tu  su  black  a  deed.  "  —  Dryden. 

— Dismal;  mournful. 

“  A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to  : 

And  will  to  France  hoping  tlie  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical."  —  Shaka. 


—Obscure;  myst4*ri(xi8:  as,  the  bla^'k  art. 

lilack  anti  blue.  'I'he  color  of  a  bruise;  a  stripe. 

Black*  n.  The  total  ab84»rptiou  of  all  the  rays  of  light 
constitutes  black.  Annmg  the  inedheval  illuminators, 
black  signiflcjl  evil,  error,  and  woe:  and  the  figures  in 
tln  ir  paintings  arc  represented  in  black  drapery  when 
any  of  these  .subjects  are  portrayed.  Thus,  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Temptation,  Clirist  is  represented  in  black 
robes.  In  heraldry,  black,  or  sable,  is  symbolical  of 
wisdom  or  prudence.  From  very  ancient  times,  black 
has  been  worn  as  the  emhiem  of  mourning.  In  some  of 
the  Oriental  (tountries,  hbick  is  l4>oked  upon  as  a  badge 
of  servitiitlo  or  low  birth.  'The  principal  black  pig¬ 
ments  used  in  the  arts  are  generally  composed  of  car¬ 
bon.  Tln'y  are  vegetable  blue-black,  ivory-black,  Cork- 
black,  and  lamp-black.  —  See  Colors  ;  I.KiHT. 

Blackaiikoar*  {bluk'a’mor,)  n.  A  man  of  dark  com- 
ph'xion ;  a  negro. 

Blaek'-art*  n.  The  magical  art.  —  See  Magic. 

Blac*k'-aMli«  n.  {Vhem.)  Impure  soda,  contaminated 
with  sulphide  of  calcium,  charcoal,  and  other  impurities, 
formed  in  the  manufacture  of  stxla  from  sea-salt.  By 
lixiviation,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  the  ordinary  soda 
of  commerce  is  jiroduced.  —  See  Soda. 

Black  .Ijsll*  in  Penmi/lvania.  a  B.  0.  ofCrawford  co. 

Black  Ball*  n.  A  comp()8ition  for  blacking  shoes,  kc. 
A  hall  used  for  negative  vote,  in  balloting. 

Black'-ball*  v.  a.  To  cast  a  negative  vote  in  balloting. 

Black  Bayon',in  LtmUiana,  a  stream  of  Terrebonne 
par.,  connecting  through  Atchafalaya  Bayou  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Black'bcrry*  n.  [.A.S.  hlacherian.]  (Bof.)  See  Rubus 

Black'bcrry*  inlllinoU.  a  townsbipof  Kaue  co. ;  pop. 
1,173. 

Black'bcrryliis:*  n.  The  act  of  picking  blackberries. 

Black'bcrry  lii<l$;:c,  iu  Michiyau,  a  post-office  of 
(feeana  co. 

Blaek'Uorry  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of 
Kane  co. 

Black'-billcd*  a.  'J'lmt  Inis  a  black  bill. 

Black'bircl,  n.  {Zobl.)  The  Ttndua  mtrula,  family 
Irtertdfp  ;  a  well-know  n  simg-bird,  about  10  inches  hmg. 
whose  deep-tt»ne4l  warbling.s  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
lht»seof  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  groves.  Tlie  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  male  bird  is  altogether  black,  but  that  of  the 
teinale  is  rather  of  a  brown  or  dark  russet  color:  the 
bill,  inside  of  the  month,  and  edges  of  the  eyelids,  are 
yell4»w,  as  are  also  Hie  stdes  of  the  feet.  The  B.  is  a 
solitary  bird,  frequeiitiug  woods  and  thickets.  They 


■d  on.  berries, 
lit,  insects,  and 
)rms;  but  never 
’  in  flocks  like 
ruslies.  Tliey 
ir  early,  and  are 
lumg  tlie  first 
lio  render  the 
tives  vocal ;  the 
)te  of  the  B.,  iii- 

ted,  during  the  ogg  blackbird,  7ne?nfZ(i.) 

ring  and  sum-  *'  ’ 

er,  when  heard  at  a  distance,  is  rich  and  enlivening ;  but 
hen  the  bird  is  confineil  in  the  cage,  its  song  is  too  loud 
id  deafening.  Tln^y  build  in  buslies  or  low  treP8,and  lay 
or  5  eggs,  of  a  bluisb-green  color,  marke<l  irregularly 
ith  dusky  spots.  The  young  birds  are  easily  tamed, 
id  may  he  taught  to  whistle  a  variety  of  tum-s.  'They 
and  timorous,  easily  alarmed,  and  difficult 


d  ac(u*8s. 

Cho  bird  above  described  is  the  blackbird  of  Linnesus, 


but,  in  America,  this  name  is  also  given  to  other  binis 
liaving  the  same  habits,  as  the  Ayelaiux  phoeniceus  (red¬ 
winged  Blaekbinl),  and  the  A'anfhoce.phalus  icleroceplta- 
lus  {yelli»w-headed  Blackbird.)  —  See  (jRoW. 

Black  Bir<l,  in  Ddaware,  u  P.  O.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Black'biril,  in  A>Zu*aW. n.  a  N.E.  county,  bounded  on 
the  K.  l>y  the  Missouri  River.  N’a/yacr,  undulating.  iBoil, 
fertile  ami  productive.  P<>p.  31. 

— A  post-village  4)f  ab<»ve  co.,  on  the  Missouri,  about  6a  m. 
N.  b>  W.  of  Oniaba  City. 

Black'boaril*  u.  A  boaiv]  used  in  schools  for  drawing 
lines,  and  various  )Jurposes  of  instnn  tion. 

Black'-lMKliii${'*  a.  Betokening  evil. —  Young. 

■  Black'-boiiiict*  n.  (Zobi.)  A  name  uf  the  bird  Reod- 
Biintiiig.  —  ^ee  PLECTRopnANEs.  q.  t». 

Black'*lMM»k*  n.  Tlie  name  given  in  various  countries 
and  in  tlitferent  times  tci  books  in  which,  fur  political 
purposes,  were  recorded  tlie  st  crets  of  fuiiiilies.  —  A  b4J4»k 
kept  at  a  university,  containing  a  register  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  —  Any  book  treating  of  iiecroinuncy. — 
Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  Tlie  Ltb»  r  Aiger  ^caccarii, 
or  Liber  Niger  Parruz,  probably  coiiqiiled  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  now  preservixl  among  tlie  records  of 
the  English  Exchequer.  It  gives  a  description  of  the 
Court  of  England  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.; 
the  rank,  wages,  powers,  &c.of  theditterent  officers  of  the 
court,  the  revenues  of  the  cr4>wn,  &c.  It  was  printed  by 
llearne,  Oxfonl,  172H.  —  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty. 
A  book  compileil  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  containing 
the  laws  of  Oleron  at  large;  a  vic-w  of  the  crimes  and 
ofl'ences  cognizable  in  the  Admiralty,  Ac.  It  has  always 
been  deemed  of  tlie  iiighest  authority  in  mutters  con¬ 
cerning  Admiralty  matters. 

Black  Brook*  in  New  York,  a  po.st-township  of  Clin¬ 
ton  CO.,  20  Ill.  S.VV.  of  I’lattsburg,  and  drained  by  the 
Saranac  River;  /x;/).  .3,561. 

Black'-browcd*  a.  Having  black  eyebrows;  gloomy. 

Black 'burn*  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Uincaster,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Kibble,  183  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  lamtion, 
31  N.E.  of  Liverpool,  and  2J  N.N.W.  of  .Manchester.  B. 
is  one  of  the  great  inaiiiifacturing  centres  of  England 
whicli  have  Inul  an  extnvordinary  development  iu  the 
course  of  half  a  century.  It  is  a  prosperous  and  active, 
but  irregularly  built  town.  Man/.  I'otton  gcxxls,  aver¬ 
aging  S'.I0,00U,IX)0  iu  annual  value,  i^op.  63,126. 

Blackburn*^  Fork*  in  Virginia.  See  Bull's  Run. 

Black-bryony, u.  {Bot.)  fc^ee  Tamus. 

Black'-ca|>.  «.  \Zobl.)  The  Sylvia  ulricapiUa,  a  small 
song-bird,  uf  the  Sylvicolida^  or  Warbler  family,  whose 
notes  are  so  sweet  and  full  that  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  inoek-nightingHh*.  'i'he  crown  of  the  head 
in  the  male  is  black ;  back  and  wings. .olive-gray  ;  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  more  or  less  silvery  white;  legs,  blu¬ 
ish,  and  claws  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where 
orchards  and  gardens  nre  its  favorite  lianiits. 

Black-cap  TitiuouNC*  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Titmouse. 

Black'-cattic,  n.  Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls, 
oxen, and  cows;  so  named  when  reared  for  slaughter,  iu 
distinction  from  dairy-cattle. 

Black'-clialky  n.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  Mack  clay,  con¬ 
taining  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  found  in  England, 
France,  Portugal,  ;?pain,  and  Italy.  The  finer  sorts  are 
made  into  artists'  crayons,  and  used  for  drawing  on  paper. 

Black'-COal.  n.  {Geol.)  One  of  the  three  spwies  into 
which  coal  was  ilivided  by  .lameson.  It  comprises  Slate 
coal,  Caiinel  coal,  Folcated  coal,  Ac. 

Black'-coat*  n.  A  name  sometimes  familiarly  given  to 
a  clergyman,  in  the  same  way  that  red-coal  is  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  soldier. 

Black'-cock*  n.  {Zool)  See  Grouse. 

Black  Copper,  n.  {Min.)  An  earthy  oxide  of  copper, 
resulting  from  the  decompositiun  of  other  ores.  —  See 
MeLVC  )NIIE. 

Black  Currant*  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ribes. 

Black  Creek*  in  N.  Carolina,  a  stream  of  Johnson 
co.,  flowing  int«»  Hie  Neuse  a  little  below  Smithfield. 

— A  post-office  (»f  Wayne  co. 

Black  Creek,  in  Netv  York,  a  small  stream  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO.,  flowing  N.E.  into  the  Genesee  River,  about  6 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Angelica. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  275  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Alliany. 

Black  Creek,  in  Nin.’tis.'sippi,  ri>e«  in  Marion  co.,  and, 
after  a  S.E.  course,  empties  into  the  Pascagoula  River. 

Black  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.;  pop. 
1,087. 

— A  p()st-office  of  Holmes  co. 

Blt^ck  Crock,  in  Pennsyli'ania,  a  post-township  of 
Luz«Tne  co. ;  pop.  569. 

Black  t'reck*  in  S.  Carolina,  a  strwim  taking  a  S.E. 
course  thrtmgh  l)arllngt«>n  dist.,  and  jidning  the  Great 
Pedee  River  in  Marllxirough  district. 

Black  Creek*  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Outagamie 
CO.,  12  m.  N.  of  Appleton,  328. 

Black  l>eatli,n.  {Hisf.)  A  pestilence  which  desolated 
the  wtu-M  in  Hio  14th  century,  so  calh'd  from  the  black 
spots  wliicli  at  one  of  its  8tag«*8  appeared  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  surt'erers.  It  is  said  to  have  brok<*n  out  in  China. 
After  having  traversed  Asia,  it  appeared  in  Europe  in 
1347,  where  it  prevailed  with  more  or  less  severity  until 
1350.  Tlie  loss  of  human  life  was  great,  no  less  than 
000, 000  persons  having  perislied  in  Europe  alone.  The 
terrors  it  excitwl  gave  rise  to  several  swts,  who  w’an- 
dered  about,  lashing  themselves,  singing  penitential 
Tisalms,  and  dei-laring  tliat  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
hand.  (See  Flagellants.)  In  some  places  the  calamity 
was  attributed  to  the  Jews,  wdio  were,  iu  consequence, 
persecuted  with  great  severity. 

Black  Brautt’lit,  n.  (Med.)  The  common  aperient 
mixture  kept  in  the  shops,  and  called  by  tliis  name,  is  a 
mere  infusion  of  senna  with  ginger,  in  which  Epsom 
salts  are  dissolved.  Each  practitioner  has  a  form’ila  of 
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hi?  own  for  mnkinp:  tliis  prcjiaration.  Tho  B.  /).,  oithor 
aliMie,  but,  >M'tt<T  Htill.  an  adjuiu  t  U>  a  blue  or  com- 
|«jiii\(l  oulo<\vnth  iiill,  pnive?  a  safe,  efficacious,  and  reli¬ 
able  purgative  for  an  adult  male;  and  on<MUince,  or  two 
table-spoon  tills,  an  effi-itivo  dose  fora  teinalv,  whf^n  it  is 
advisiilde  to  ^ive  temales  Kpsom  salts  ;  while  tct  children 
it  is  always  a  doubttiil,  it  not  in»prop>T,  medicine. 

Bluck  ]>ro|>,  n.  {M  U.)  A  preparation  (d' opium,  once 
in  ^reat  favor ;  also  kiaovn  umler  the  name  of  Lancastrr^ 
or  Qaakf.r!<  Black  l)n-ps.  It  is  Mipposed  to  be  a  con¬ 
centrated  tincture  of  t»pibin  or  laudanum. 

Black  l>yo,  n.  (  t7V/a.)  In  dyeing  blacks  or  browns, 
tlitt  stuffs  are  sti'cped  first  in  a  bath  containing  some 
form  of  tannin,  8u<*h  as  infusion  of  galls,  sumat’b,  or 
catechu,  and  afterwards  in  a  sedation  of  a  salt  (»f  iron; 
diff.-rent  shades  bcin<  produced  by  the  addiliuu  of  in¬ 
digo,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  Ac. 

Black  Karili,  n.  Mould;  earth  of  a  black  color. — 
Wooiho'inl. 

Black  Barth,  in  a  post-village  and  town¬ 

ship  of  Dane  Oil..  I'J  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Mailison  :  jvp.  yOO. 

Black  Barth  River,  in  U'.sco«s/n,  rising  in  Dane 
CO  ,  and  falling  into  the  Wisconsin  in  Iowa  co. 

Blacken,  (6/aA,*'/i,)  v.  a.  [  A.  6.  To  make  black; 

to  darken. 

••TThite  Ihe  long  fao’rals  6tacA«n  all  the  way.“— Phpe. 

— To  soil ;  to  sully;  t»i  defame. 

“The  morals  Hachm'd.  when  the  writings  'scape. 

The  libcU'd  person  and  the  pictur'd  shape." — Pope. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  black  or  <lark. 

“  Air  hlacken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groaned  the  ground."  Dryden. 

Blaok'oiicr,  n.  One  who  blackens. 

Black'oy,  u.  One  of  dark  complexion;  a  negro. — Abbot. 

Black'-raccd,  o.  Having  a  black  face.  —  Shak:i. 

Black'fcoi  pi.  \  powerful  and  warlike 

ti  ibe  located  between  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  liocky 
Aluuiitaiiis. 

BlacU'llsh.  n.  (Zool.)  See  L.vnnus. 

Black'lisli,  in  Arkaunait.  a  small  river  of  Crittc.iden 
co .  flowing  into  St.  Francis  River. 

BSack'-tliix.  n.  (C/it'in.)  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  much  u.sed  iii  tlie  laboratory  as  a 
reilucliig  or  deodori/.ing  agent.  It  is  prepared  by  beat¬ 
ing  tartrate  of  pota.^b  (cream  of  hirUtr;  in  a  covered 
vessel,  iiiiiil  a  cliarred  mass  remains. 

Blaok'l'oot  <’ily,  in  Montufia  J'erritori/,  a  post-office 
of  Deer  Lodge  co,  499. 

Black'ford,  in  Indiana,  an  E.N.E.  county.  Area,  180 
sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the  Salamonie  River.  Surface^ 
div(n'sifled;  :«hI,  lertile.  Cap.  Hartford.  7b/>.  0,272. 

Black'ford,  in  Kentar.kn,  a  post  office  of  llanci>ck  co. 

Black  Bor<‘st,'(Gcr.  .S<;)m>rtr2:u7nW,)  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  iriBermany  ;  Lat.  het.  47° oO' and  49^30'  N.;  Lon. 7° 
40'  and  9°  E.  i'hey  are  covered  from  ba.se  to  crown 
with  vast  dense  woods,  ri.sing  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden, like  a  woody  rampart  between  the  valleys  formed 
by  the  Neckar  ami  the  Rhine.  They  attain  in  several 
parts  an  elevation  of  4.0OU  tect  above  the  sea;  and  the 
Ftddberg,  4,075  feet,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  W.  Ger¬ 
many.  No  part  of  Germany  is  more  assticiated  with 
goblin  8t«»rlc8,  or  supernatural  horrors,  than  thy  Black 
Forest  and  its  neigliburliootl. 

Black  Fork,  in  O’lio,  Richland  co.,  fiowing  into  the 
Mohican  River. 

BlackFork,iu  W.M.rginia,  a  P.O  ofTuckorco.,/>.  610. 

Black  Friars),  n.pl.  See  D  ominican  Friars. 

Black'^aii^  i'liiiic,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  of 
the  most  higlily  picturesque  parts  of  tlie  thidercliJJ", v., 
but  cliierty  interesting  for  its  geological  formation.  Tlie 
cascade  (.fig  367)  kills  in  a  perpendicular  column  froui 


Fif;.  367.  —  blackgano  crriXE,  from  the  sea-^hore. 


a  ledge  70  feet  high,  down  the  midst  of  a  deep  chasm 
formed  in  durk  ferruginous  clays  and  8an<l8,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  broken  cliffs  400  feet  liigb,  and  towering 
above  all  is  tlie  ma.iestic  escarpment  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  800  to  900  feet.  Tlie  band.s 
of  gre<?ni8h-gray  s;md,  and  sandstone,  which  alternate 
with  ferruginous  clays  in  this  division  of  tlie  greensand 
system,  appear  very  proiniacunus.  owing  to  the  wearing 
away  of  the  soft  and  friable  intermediate  beds. 
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Black'$;:uarcl«  n.  [7?7ac7i‘and  pvard.]  A  name  origi¬ 
nally  given  to  the  senllions  ami  c«>al-carrier8  in  great 
houses  ami  jialaces.  In  the  journeys  of  tlie  families  to 
whicli  they  bidonged,  they  usually  rode  in  the  carts  with 
the  pots  and  kettle.?;  and  people  in  derision  gave  them 
the  name  ot  B.  The  term  is  now  usually  applied  to  a 
coarse,  mean,  vile,  scurrilous  fellow* 

— a.  Scurrilous;  low;  vile. —  Friar. 

— r.  a.  lo  revile  in  scurrilous  language. — (Low.) 

Black'>^ll8ll,  71.  {Bot  )  SecNY.'SV. 

Black'*tiairc<l,  a.  Having  black  hair. 

Black  Hall,  in  Gcfiryia.  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Black  llaiiinicr,  in  u  township  of  Hous¬ 

ton  co. :  })op.  709. 

Black  Hawk,  in  Iowa,  a  co.  in  the  N.E.  central  part 
of  the  !8tate-  Area,  676  B(}.  »n.  Cedar  River  divides  it 
into  nearly  equal  parts.  Bur/ace.  Mostly  prairie.  Cap. 
Waterloo.  Pop.  21,706. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co.;  pop.  716. 

Black  Hawk,  in  a  post-village  of  Carroll 

CO.,  80  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Black  Hawk,  in  Mi&sourt,  a  village  of  Clark  co.,  on 
the  Des  Moines  River. 

Black  Hawk,  in  l*e.nnsylvan%a,  a  post-village  of  Bea¬ 
ver  CO. 

Black  Hawk,  in  iri>cow«r7,  a  post-office  of  Sauk  co. 

Black  Hawk  I'rcck,  in  Iowa,  fiow's  into  the  Red 
Cedar  River  in  Black  Haw'k  co. 

Black  Hawk  31ills),  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Posey  co. 

Black  Hawk,  in  Colorado,  one  of  the  principal 
mining  towns  of  the  State  ;  the  terminus  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Cent.  R.  R.  Very  extensive  smelting  works 
are  located  here,  ./bp.,  1878;  est.  2,00u. 

Blsick  Hawk  Foiiit,  in  Louisiaria,  a  post-office  of 
Concordia  par. 

Black  Head,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim ;  Lut.  64° 
4</  N.,  Lon.  5°  42'  W. 

— Another  in  co.  Clare,  on  the  S.  side  of  Galway  Bay;  Lat. 
63°  9'  N.,  Lon.  9°  16'  W. 

Black'-hcartcfl,  a.  Having  a  black  or  malignant 
heart:  full  of  rancor. 

Black'hcaili,  in  England,  an  elevated,  moory  tract 
of  country,  5  in.  S.  E.  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  co.  of 
Kent,  and  is  studded  with  the  mansions  and  conntrj'- 
boxes  of  wealthy  Londoners.  Here,  in  1497,  tlie  Cor¬ 
nish  rebels,  under  Lord  Audley,  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  Henry  VII. 

Black  Hills.  ill  Dakota  and  ^y1Jomi■ng  Territories,  a 
range  of  niiuiiiiams  rising  near  the  Missouri  River,  in 
abt.  47°  N.  Lat.,  an<l  103°  W,  Lon.,  and  extending  to 
about  43°  N.  Lat.,  where  it  diverges  to  the  W.  and  be¬ 
comes  lost  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Harney’s  Peak,  its  highest  summit,  is  almut  S.fXMi  feet 
above  sea-level.  They  are  so  called  from  the  black, 
scrubby  character  of  their  timber.  an«l  are  sujqiosed 
to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  in  gold.  P.  430. 

Black  Hole,  n.  The  name  given  in  England  to 
the  place  of  confinement  in  w’bicb  soldiers  undergo 
short  terms  of  imprisfinment  for  minor  offences 
against  military  discipline,  and  hence  applied  to  the 
old  village  lock‘Up  or  cage,  the  cells  of  a  i>olice-8ta- 
tion,  or  any  place  in  which  persons  are  temporarily 
lodged  in  durance. 

Black'ing*,  n.  A  paste  or  liquid  for  blacking  shoes. 
The  manuiacture  of  this  familiar  article  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  Tlie  Romans,  however,  a})pear  to 
have  bad  a  composition  similar  to  that  known  at  the 
present  day  as  dubbing.  B.  consist.s  principally  of  boni'- 
black,  sugar  or  treacle,  sperm  oil,  oil  ot  vitriol,  and 
stnuig  vinegar. 

Black  iiiloii,  in  Matsachuieits,  a  post-c^ce  of  Berk¬ 
shire  CO. 

Black  Iron,  n.  (MetaU.)  Malleable  iron,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  lh.it  which  is  tinned,  called  white  iron. 

Black'i^ili,  a.  Somewhat  black. 

Black'-Jack,  n.  {.Mining.)  A  name  usually  given  by 
CornUh  miners  to  blende  or  sulphide  of  zinc.  In  some 
localities  the  occurrence  of  this  ore  is  looked  upon  as  a 
favorable  indication,  and  there  is  a  common  saying  that 
Black  Jack  iddes  a  good  horse ;  in  otliei'  districts,  on  the 
contrary.  Black  Jack  is  said  to  cid  out  the  ore. 

{Bot.}  The  barren  oak,  (Juercua  nigra. 

— A  vulgar  term  for  a  drinking-cup  of  tin-ware  japanned 
over,  formerly  much  used  in  Knglaml. 

Black  Jack,  in  Arkansa.<,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

Black  Jack,  in  Kanm.<i,  a  post-towiiship  of  Douglas 
co..  17  m.  S.S.E.of  Lawrence 

Black  Jack,  in  Ohio,  a  p<>st-office  of  Hocking  co. 

Black  Jack  Grove,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Hop¬ 
kins  CO. 

Black,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chemist  of  Scottish  par¬ 
entage,  though  u.  in  France,  1728,  He  was  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  latent  heat.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  1799. 

Black  Fake,  in  LouUiana,  Natchitoches  parish,  emp¬ 
ties  its  watei*s  tlirough  Saline  Bayou. 

Black  Fake«  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Muske¬ 
gon  co 

Black  Fake  Bayou,  in  Tyniisinna,  Claiborne  par., 
empties  into  Black  Lake,  in  Natchitoches  parish. 

Black'-loacl,  n.  (J/m.)  A  name  commonly  niqdled  to 
plumbj>go  or  graphite,  in  conseijuence  of  the  mark  it 
leaves  when  drawn  across  paper,  like  that  produced  by 
lead  It  is,  however,  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  contains 
no  lead. — See  Graphite,  Plumb \Gn  Carbox,  Pencils. 

Black'leg;,  n.  A  iiotcirions  g-ambler  and  cheat. 

— A  disease  among  calves  and  sheej)  It  is  a  sort  of  jelly 
which  settles  in  the  legs,  and  sometimes  in  the  neck. — 
Wehder 

Black'-lettcr,  n.  {Printing.)  A  name  given  to  theold 
English  or  modern  Gothic  letter.  What  are  culled 


Roman  letters  were  employed  in  the  writings  of  western 
Europe  from  the  6th  to  about  the  close  of  the  12ili  cen 
tury,  when  the  Gothic  characters  came  to  be  adopted. 
When  ]>rinting  was  first  inlrodm'ed,  the  object  was  to 
imitate  writing;  and  the  first  prinb-d  lKK*ks  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  manuscripts,  the  imitation  being  so  perfect 
that  it  required  great  discrimination  to  distinguish  tho 
printed  from  the  written.  Books,  juiiited  belore  the 
year  160n,  are  generally  in  the  black-letter  clwiracters, 
when,  in  most  Euroiieaii  countries,  tin  y  came  to  be 
superseded  by  the  Roman.  The  old  Gothic  is  still  in 
general  use  in  German}’,  but  now  many  book.-i  are 
printed  there  also  in  Roman  characters.  Books  in  tlte 
old  black-letter  are  highly  prized  by  antiquaries  and  bib¬ 
liomaniacs,  as  being  the  earliest. 

— a.  Written  or  printed  in  black-letter,  and  styled 
Blackdettyr  books. 

Black'leyi^ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
CO.,  8  in.  .''.W.  ot  Wooster. 

Black  Fick,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  ofFranklin  co. 
Illaok  FIck,  in  Pennsylvaina,  a  pi^st-towiiship  of  In¬ 
diana  co.,  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indiana ;  pop.  1,016. 

—  .\  township  (rf  Cambria  co.;  pq/).  646. 

Black  l..ick  Creek,  in  J'mnsylvania,  joins  the 
Conemaugh  River,  in  Indiana  co 
Blaek  Fiek  Station,  in  a  post-office 

of  Indiana  co. 

Blaek'-liKt,  n.  (0)m.)  A  n.ame  pojuilarly  giA*en  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  U.  States,  to  i>rinted  li^ts  privately  circu¬ 
lated  among  subscribers,  giving  lists  of  insolvents  and 
bankrupts,  protested  bills,  judgments  lor  debt,  and  other 
matters  affecting  tlie  credit  of  firms  and  individuals,  and 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  merchants,  and  others,  in 
trade. 

Black  Fo$r  fountain,  in  Pennsylvania. 
from  tlie  Juniata  River  £).W.,  and  divides  Mifflin  co. 
from  Juniata  co. 

Blackly,  adv.  Darkly.  —  Atrociously. 
Black'-iiiail,  v.  [Black,  denoting  the  illegality  of  the 
tribute,  or  the  low  coin  in  which  it  was  paid,  and  A.S. 
mal ;  Ootli.  maa/a  ;  Ger.  mahl.  tribute;  Gael,  wia/,  rent. 
—  Worcester.]  {Hist.)  A  tax.  in  kind  or  money,  that  was 
levieii  by  the  borderers  of  England  and  IScothuid,  under 
the  |)retence  of  affording  protection  from  robbers,  with 
whom  those  demanding  tlie  trilmte  were  generally  al¬ 
lied.  These  illegal  exacti<tn8  were  carried  to  such  an 
extent  tiiat  they  became  the  subject  ot  legislation  just 
before  the  union  in  1707.  The  ju-actice  was.  in  spite  of 
every  effort  lor  its  suppression,  continued  in  Scotland 
until  tho  rebellion  of  li45. 

— Money  extorted  from  persons  under  the  threat  of 
exposure  in  print  for  an  alleged  offence;  hush-money. 
(U.  — Bartlett. 

Black'maii,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  1.47U. 

Black'iiian's  Mollis,  in  X  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Samjison  co. 

Black'-iiinrtiii,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Swift. 

Black  in  South  Carolina,  kx  post-office  of  Wil- 

liamsbiirgh  dist. 

Black  3Ioii<lay,n.  Easter  Monday,  so  called  from  tlie 
Severity  of  the  weather  once  on  that  day.  Stew,  under 
tlie  year  1360,  savs.  “And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
14tli  day  of  April  (6,  new  calendar)nnd  tlie  morrow  alter 
Easler-ilay,  King  Edward,  with  bis  host,  lay  before  the 
city  of  I'aris,  which  day  was  full  dark  of  mist  and  hail, 
and  so  bitter  cold  that  many  men  died  on  their  horse¬ 
backs  Avitb  the  C"ld:  wherefore,  unta  this  day  it  hath 
been  called  the  Black  Monday.*’  Lancelot,  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  remurk.s,  ‘’Tben  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last.*’  — 
In  England,  this  name  is  alno  given  by  school-boys  to  the 
first  M<  unlay  after  the  holidays. 

Black'-inoiiks,  n.pl.  The  Benedictines,  q.  v. 
Black  Mountain,  in  X.  Carolma.kx  range  extending 
about  20  Ill.,  and  couneeting  with  the  Blue  Mountains 
by  an  outlying  ridge.  Its  highest  elevation  is  MitcbelEs 
Peak.  6,732  feet  alaive  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated 
land  E  of  the  Mi8sissi]ipt. 

Black -luoutlieci,  a.  Using  foul  or  scurrilous  lan¬ 
guage 

Black'neM?»,  n.  Quality  of  being  black .  black  color. — 
Darkness  — Enormity  in  wickeilness 
Black  Oak,  iu  Texas,  a  po8t-<*ftice  of  Hopkins  co. 
Black  Oak,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Miilmska  co. ;  pop. 
936. 

Black  Oak  Point,  in  Missoiirt,ti  P.O  of  Hickory  co. 
Black  Oak  Ridge,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Daviess  co. 
Black  Ochre,  n.  \,Min.)  A  variety  of  plumbago  com¬ 
bined  with  iron  and  alluvial  clay 
Blaek  Prinee.  See  Edw  \rd.  Prince  of  Wales. 
Black -pudding*,  n.  A  kind  ot  sausage,  common  in 
Scotland,  where  it  is  called  also  hlack-juit.  It  is  made 
of  hog’s  blood,  suet,  groats,  4c. 

Black  t^iiarter,  77.  {Fandery.)  See  Quahter-Evil. 
Black  River,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  ot  Indepen¬ 
dence  co.;  pop.  1,368. 

— A  townsbli)  of  Lawrence  co.;  1,189, 

Blaek  River,  in //07/is7a7<rt.  See  Washita. 

Black  River,  or  Delude,  in  Michigan,  rising  in  Sani¬ 
lac  co.,  and  after  a  S  course  of  80  ni.,  entering  St.  Clair 
River  at  Port  Ilunui. 

Blaek  Uiver.  or  North  Black  River,  in  Mirhigan, 
rising  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State,  and  enters  I..ake 
Michigan  on  the  boundary  line  between  Alleghany  aud 
Ottawa  counties. 

Blaek  River,  or  South  Buck  River,  in  Michigan,  a 
small  stream  entering  Lsike  Michigan  in  Van  Buren  co 
Rlaek  River,  in  Mi.^sonri,  rising  in  Johnson  co  ,  which 
after  flowing  N.E  falls  into  Latnine  River,  in  Cooper  co. 
Black  River,  or  Big  Black  River,  iu  Missouri  aud 
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Arl-anaas,  the  largest  tributary  of  White  River,  rises  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Mi-^souii,  ami  after  u  flow  of  ueurly  4(i0 
m.  enters  White  River  in  Arkansas,  about  40  in.  Vruiii 
Batesville. 

Black  Kiver,  in  falling  into  the  X.  Fork  of 

Flatto  River.  alH)ui  m.  below  Fort  Barauiie. 

Black  Kivcr,  in  X^w  Jersey.  See  Lkmixgto.v  Rivsn. 

Black  Kiver,  in  Xrw  1’  rk\  a  ^treHm  rising  in  Herki¬ 
mer  CO.,  and  flowing  N.W.  and  W.  till  it  enters  Lake 
Out  irio.  after  a  course  t>f  125  m. 

—  A  post-office  of  Jefferson  c<». 

Black  River,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Ashland 
CO.,  and  empties  into  Liike  Erie. 

Black  River,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  Lorain  co.,  on  L  ika  Erie,  at  the  month  of 
Black  River,  121  m.  N  N.E  of  Columbus;  pop.  8.38. 

Black  Iti^  er.  in  .<ouih  CkiroUnn,  rising  in  Sumter 
district,  and  tikiiig  a  coiirsi*  8  E  ,  fails  into  the  Pedee 
River  a  little  above  (leorgelown. 

Black  River,  in  Vermont,  a  stream  of  Windsor  co.. 
flowing  into  the  Connecticut  at  a  little  distance  from 
Springfleld. 

— \  river  of  Orleans  co  .falling  into  Lake  Memphremagog. 

Black  River,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  pOat-otfice 
of  King  co 

Black  River,  in  in'-^oownn,  rising  in  Marathon  co., 
and  after  a  S  W.  course,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi. 

Black  •roil,  n.  See  Usher  of  the  Black-rod 

Black  River  C'liapel,  in  X.  iXirolina,  a.  post-office 
of  New  Hanover  co. 

Black  River  Falln,  in  in>coimn.  a  thriving  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co  ,  on  Black  River,  45  m.  N  N.E. 
of  La  Crosse:  p"p.  1,101. 

Black'rock.  a  Ionvu  and  sea-biithing  resort  of  Ireland. 
Co.  Dublin,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Dubliu  City,  uiid  on  the  S.  side 
of  Dubliu  Bay;  po/».  2,t30y. 

Black'rock.  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth,  at  the 
he:ul  of  a  hay  of  the  s.uue  name, about  3  m.  S.K.  of  Dun¬ 
dalk:  pop.  5o9. 

Black'rock.  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  the  Lee. 
3  m  E.  of  Uork;  pop.  about  500. 

Black  Rock,  in  (^nnecitcU,  a  P.  0.  of  F.iirfiebl  co. 

Black  Rock,  in  M irylan  l,  a  P.  0.  of  Baltimore  co. 

Black  Rock,  in  X-^w  Vork,  a  thriving  post-town  of 
Erie  CO.,  at  the  opiuiing  of  Niag.ira  River,  2  in.  from 
Bufftio,  witli  which  it  is  now  incorporated. 

Black  Rock,  in  B'  a  P.  O.  of  Grant  co. 

Black  rust.  n.  \  disease  of  wheat,  in  whidi  a  black, 
moist  matter  is  deposited  iu  the  fissure  of  the  grain. — 
S'.*e  WnBAr 

Blackn,  n.  pi.  Tlie  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ink  used 
iucop|>er-plate  printing,  prep.ired  from  the  charred  husks 
of  the  grape,  and  residue  of  tlie  wine-press.  —  WehMer. 

Blacks  and  Wiiite.n.  in  VirginU,  a  post-office  of 
.\ott‘»w  ty  co. 

Black<4  bitr^h.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO..  2iK»  m.  \V.  by  8.  ot  Richmond:  p^/p.  .3,565. 

Biack*<9  Cornell,  in  .Michig>in,  a  P.  O.  of  L;ipeerco 

Black  Sea,  (the  Elxine,  or  Pont  >s  Eicxienns  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Pxttns  Puxinusof  tlie  Romans  ;  Turk.  Cara 
Drnisi;  Russ.  More,)  a  large  iuterual  sea  lying 

between  the  S  W.  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe  ami 
Asia  Minor;  extending  from  40°  50'  to  4<i°  45'  N.  Lat..  and 
from  27°  30'  to  41°  50'  E.  Lon.  It  is  boumled  on  the  N 
and  N.W.  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Taurida,  Kherson, 
and  Bessarabia:  on  the  N.N.E.  by  the  Caucasian  coun¬ 
tries, —  Circassbi,  Mingrelia,  and  Imcritia:  on  the  S.E. 
and  S.  by  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor:  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Turkish  governments  of  R  >iinudia  and  Bulgaria.  Its 
extreme  length  from  E  to  W.  is  upwards  of  700  m.;  its 
greatest  width,  on  the  3lst  meri'iian,  380  ui.  Its  sur¬ 
face  is  estimated  at  about  lOO.OOO  sq  m.;  and  its  coast¬ 
line,  including  its  8inuositii*s,  coU''iderably  exceeds  2,000 
ni.  The  B.  S.  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  .A^of  by  the 
Strait  of  Yenikale  (aiic.  Bo.ephorus  Ciimnsrius),  ami 
with  the  Se;i  of  Marmora  by  the  Channel  of  ('oiistaiiti- 
nople  (anc.  Bo.<p'torus  TiraciuO.  With  the.se  excep- 
tion.s,  it  is  wholly  istduted.  It  is  also  much  more  com 
p:ict  in  form  than  most  other  large  l«>di**s  of  w’ater, 
having  few'  large  limbs,  unless,  indeeil.  the  Sea  of  .\zot 
and  that  of  Marmora  m  ly  bo  ret  koned  as  gulfs.  The 
stniits  of  the  B.S.  are  very  remarkable,  that  of  Yeiii- 
kale  being  not  more  than  2  m.  aci'oss,  and  lliat  of  Con- 
staiitiuople  less  tlian  \]/^  The  depth  of  water  of  this 
sea  is  very  variable,  deepening  from  4  to  100  fathoms. 
There  are  no  tides  in  this  close  sea,  but  the  currents  are 
very  marked,  powerful,  and  regular.  The  prevailing 
wind  blows  from  the  N.E.  The  B.S.  teems  with  lUh. 
although  few  fisiieries  exist  on  its  chores.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  more  than  40  rivers,  among  which  are  the 
Daiiulie,  the  Diiiesl.*r,  the  Dnieper,  the  Bug.  the  Di>n. 
and  the  Kuban.  Notwithstanding  tlie  horror  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Greeks,  or  rather  the  Greek  laiets.  of  this 
sea,  its  shores  are  famous  in  their  true  and  fabulous 
liistory.  Colchis,  the  Temple  of  the  8un.  and  .scene  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  were  on  its  E.  coa.st ;  tlie 
Cimmerian  land  of  everlasting  ilarkm*8s  was  originally 
fixed  upon  its  N.  shore:  and  in  ni-Te  historical  times, 
tlie  Lydian.  Persian,  and  Byzantine  powers,  and  the  ex 
ploits  ol  Mithridate.s,  illustrated  its  and  S.W  lairders. 
At  an  early  p«*ri<Ml  many  Greek  colonies  were  platibMl  on 
its  shores.  Its  commerce  wms  also  n-ckoned  of  first-ratt 
importance.  Athens  drew  from  it  her  priiicip-»l  supplies 
of  corn  an.l  naval  stores:  amlit  furnished  the  favorite 
slaves  for  tlie  markets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  t**® 

time  of  Consiaiitiiie  till  the  16th  century,  it  formed 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  worbi,  and  during  this  peri*Hl. 
a  part  at  lea.'st  of  tlie  Imliaii  trade  wxs  canieil  on 
through  it.  The  Venetians  and  Gen‘K*.sii  were  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  traffi.  S.>on  after  the  fall  of  Omstanti- 
nople,  iu  1453,  all  but  Turkish  vessels  were  excluded 


from  the  Euxine;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  treaty  of 
Kuinardji,  in  1774,  that  the  Russian  eagle  was  ilisplayed 
on  its  waters.  Ever  since  that  time  there  ha,s  been  a 
powerful  Russian  fleet  stationed  in  the  B.  S.  But  after 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Hus.>ia,  in  1854-t5,  when 
the  former  power  was  u8.-i.sted  by  France  and  England, 
the  Csuir  iHUiitd  hynself,  by  the  treat}  of  peace  concluded 
ill  the  last-inentioned  year,  to  limit  his  fl<*et  of  war  on 
this  sea  to  six  “  steam-vessels,  ineHstiriiig  150  metres  at 
their  water-line,  and  four  other  light  sailiiig-veH>el8,  not 
above  2uo  tons  each.”  In  1871,  a  conference  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers  held  in  London,  pul  an  end  to  a  restric¬ 
tion  so  obnoxious  to  Russia. 

Black  9iliear«  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pierce 
<o.,  8b  Ill.  8.W.of  Savannah. 

Black*K  31illM«  iu  Xew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  CO. 

Black  Miiiith,  n.  A  smith  who  works  in  iron,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  oue  who  w'orks  iu  gold,  silver,  copper, 
till,  &c. 

Black'*fiinake,  n.  {Zool.)  Si*e  Con  ber 

Black'sod  Bay,  an  extensive  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo;  Liil.  54°  5'  N. ;  Lon.  10°  W. 

Black  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co., 

I6s  111.  N  \V.  of  s^avannah. 

Black >»tair$»,  a  mountain-chain  of  Ireland,  partly 
dividing  the  counties  Carlow  and  Wexford.  Its  highest 
summit  is  .Mount  Leinster.  2,610  feet  above  sea-level. 

Black  Stock,  lu  S.  (JaroLxna,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
district ;  pop.  479. 

Black'?«toiic,  Sir  Wiluam,  author  of  the  well-known 
Oonmentai'ies  on  the  Laws  of  Knyland.  was  B.  iu  London, 
172^3  After  gaining  great  distinction  as  lecturer  on  law 
at  Oxford,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  and  sat  as  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1770  till  his  death. 

D.  1780. 

Black  N tone,  in  a  flourishing  post-town¬ 

ship  of  Worcester  co.,  on  the  Blackstoiie  River,  35  m 
S.W.  of  Bo.-tou.  It  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in 
cotton  cloths.  Pop.  5.421. 

Black'Htoiie  River,  in  Massachitsetts.  rising  in  Wor¬ 
cester  CO.,  and  flowing  S.E.  till  it  empties  into  Provi- 
d«*nce  River. 

BlaekStrap,  n.  A  drink  prepared  with  spirituous 
liipiors  and  molasses.  Hence,  tlie  English  sailors  give 
the  name  B.  to  the  common  wines  of  S  Europe  that  are 
strong  and  sweet. 

Blaek^i'ville,  in  ir  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Monon- 
iralia  co  .  2U  m  N  W.  of  Morgantown 

Black  Su  aiiip,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Sandusky  co. 

Black'A  Wells,  iu  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Choctaw  co. 

lilack'tail,  n.  {ZiAii )  See  Perch 

Black  thorn,  7).  {Bot.)  See  Prinus. 

Black'-tliroated,  a.  That  has  a  black  throat. 

Black'*tin,  n.  A  name  applitnl  by  miners  to  tin  ore 
reutly  for  the  smelter. —  See  Tin. 

Black '-toed,  a.  Having  black  toes. 

Black'-t  revised,  a.  Having  black  tresses. 

Bla(*k'villc,  in  N.  Caro  lina,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell 
(list..  9U  m  W.N.W.  of  Charleston,  j[>op.  2,327. 

niack'-visa^ed,  a.  Having  a  dark  visage  or  counte¬ 
nance 

Black'- vomit,  n.  (Med.)  A  name  given  to  a  discharge 
of  dark-colored  bile  from  tlie  stomach  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  liver  and  biliary  organs,  and  not  unfrequeiitly  to 
the  <lark  grumous  blood  emitted  from  the  stomach  in 
the  disease  known  as  /KTinate./uesis,  or  vomiting  of  blood  ; 
in  both  cases,  however,  it  is  only  a  symptom  more  prop¬ 
erly  appertaining  to  Yellow  Fever,  q.  v. 

Black'wall,  (bluck-wawl,)  a  suburb  of  London,  on  the 

E.  sale  of  the  1  hanu-s.  4  in.  E.  of  St.  Paul  s.  Pop  30.507 
Here  are  the  East  and  West  India  docks,  and  shipbuild¬ 
ing-yards.  This  ^ubllrh  is  connected  with  London  by  a 
railway,  raised  aln  ve  the  streets  to  almost  a  level  with 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  on  a  brick  viaduct.  It  is  noted 
for  its  whitebait,  a  small  and  delicate  fish,  caught  off 
here  in  the  Thames. 

Black  Wal'iiiit,  in  ]lh‘nois,a  post-office  of  Ogle  co- 

Black  Wal  nut,  iu  rir^inia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax 
CO.,  138  111.  8.W.  of  Richmond. 

Black  War'rior  River,  in  Alafxima.  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  .Mulberry  and  Locust  forks  in  Walker 
CO..  an«l  taking  a  S.  cuuf.-o,  empties  into  the  Tombigbee, 
alfove  Demopolis.  Steamboats  can  pass  to  150  m.  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  sometimes  called  by  its  Indian  name 
Tuscaloosa. 

Black  tvash,  n.  Anything  that  blackens;  specially 
appliiNl  to  a  lotion  composed  of  calomel  and  lime-water. 

Black’water,  a  township  of  Ireland,  co.  Armagh,  and 
5in.  N.W.  of  Armagh  city. 

Blaok'n  ater,  a  township  of  Ireland, co.  Wexford,  and 
9  III.  N  K.  of  the  town  of  Wexford. 

Black'n  ater,  a  river  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  rises  abt. 
16  in  N.E  of  Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  and  after  taking  a 
S.  and  S.E.  course  of  about  100  m.,  empties  into  the  sea 
at  Youglial.  Its  chief  branches  are  the  Funcheon,  Aw- 
beg,  and  Bride. 

BInck 'water,  a  river  of  Ireland,  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Armagh,  falling  into  the  S  W.  part  of  Lough  Neagh. 
B.  is  the  name  of  several  other  rivers  iu  Ireland,  of 
minor  importance. 

Blatck  Water,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.; 
pop.  720. 

Black'w  ater  Creek,  in  Alabama,  Walker  co.,  emp¬ 
ties  into  .Mulberry  fork  of  Black  Warrior  River. 

Black'water  River,  in  AVio  Hampshire,  Merrimack 
CO.,  falling  into  the  Coiitocook  River,  8  m.  N.M*.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Black'water  River,  in  Virginia.  S.  part  of  the 
State,  rises  at  the  ha-se  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  takes  au 
E.  course  through  Franklin  co.  into  Slauuton  River. 


Black'water  River,  in  Virginia,  8,E.  part  of  the 
State,  rising  in  Prince  George  co.,  uml  flowing  S.E.  into 
Nottoway  River,  uear  the  frontier  of  Virginia  and  N. 
Carolina. 

Black 'As  atertown,  a  tillage  of  Ireland,  co.  Armagh, 
2  m.  S.S.W.  of  Muy;  pop.  420. 

Blackwell,  Euzadeih,  M.D.,  was  iKirn  in  England, 
1821,  but  educated  in  the  U.  States,  where  her  lather 
died,  1838.  leaving  his  widow  and  numerous  family  dt*- 
pendent  upon  the  exertions  of  the  elder  danghters.  Ex¬ 
perience  ha>  iiig  conuuced  her  of  the  iiece>sily  of  a  more 
extended  sphere  of  employment  fur  women,  bbe  ende-i- 
vored,  as  a  teacher  of  music,  at  Charleston,  from  1’'44 
to  1847.  to  accumulate  the  funds  neci*ssary  to  eiiulde  her 
to  qualify  herself  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  ns  phy* 
sician  to  women  and  children,  hoping  thus  to  open  tho 
medical  can*er  to  lier  sex.  For  this  purpose,  she  em¬ 
ployed  in  preliminary  metlical  reading,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr,  Dickson,  every  nii  ineiit  not  wenpied  by 
teaching  In  1847  she  went  through  a  private  course 
of  dissection  and  iiiidwileiy.  under  Drs.  Allen  and  War¬ 
rington.  of  Philadelphia,  w  hile  uppijing  fur  Hdmi.'>sion 
to  the  \arious  medical  colleges.  Ketiised  admission  by 
12  of  these,  she  was  admitted,  in  1847.  to  the  .Meilical 
College  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  N.Y.,  where  she 
followed  the  course  of  medical  study,  and  received,  in 
1849.  the  first  medical  degree  ever  conferred  upon  a  wo¬ 
man.  Having  completed  her  medical  studies  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Philadelphia.  Paris,  and  London,  she  estab¬ 
lished  herself  in  New  York  in  1851,  as  physician  for  wo¬ 
men  and  cliildreii.  and  publi.<^hed,  in  1853,  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  The  Laws  of  Life,  considered  in  refrence  to  the 
Physical  Kducation  of  Girls.  She  established  a  dispen¬ 
sary  for  indigent  women  and  children,  and  oi»ened,  in 
1>'57,  a  hospital  for  women,  over  which  she  presides. 
Her  younger  sister,  Dr.  Emily  B.,  also  adopted  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  ;  and  having  completed  her  studies  in  the 
hospitals  of  New  York.  Etlinburgh,  Paris,  and  London,  is 
associated  with  her  sister  in  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  and  in  a  large  private  practice,  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  treatment  of  women  and  children, 

Blackwell,  in  X.  i\irolina,a  post-office  of  Caswell  co. 

Blaok'weirK,  in  ^ew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Somerset  co., 
on  Millstone  River,  7  m.  S.  of  Somerville. 

Black'w'eir*i  l««lan<l,  an  blaud  in  Kist  River,  New 
York  harbor,  on  which  is  seated  the  penitentiary  of  that 
city. 

Blaok'w'Olf,  in  iriVomn'w,  a  post-village  of  W’innebago 
CO  ,  73  III.  N.N.E.  of  Madison,  pop.  847. 

Black  wood,  Sir  Henry,  a  British  admiral.  B.  1770. 
Having  entered  the  naval  service  at  the  age  of  11  years, 
be  was  present  at  the  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  :  and 
on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  tlie  French,  in 
1793,  he  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Jnriucible  iimn- 
of-war.  in  which  capacity  he  acted  with  such  distingui.<<lu‘<l 
bravery,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  comman¬ 
der.  1774.  In  1798,  wlien  captain  of  the  Brilliant, of  2$ 
guns,  he  gallantly  inuiiitained  a  combat,  off  the  island 
of  Teneriffe,  w'ith  two  French  frigates  each  of  which  was 
nearly  double  his  own  force,  and  fieat  them  off.  At  Tra¬ 
falgar  he  was  captain  of  the  Luryalus.  atul  witnessed  the 
death  of  his  frieml  and  heroic  cunmiander.  Nelson,  whoso 
last  words  to  him  were,  ‘‘GiJd  bles.s  you.  Blackwisid  —  I 
shall  never  see  you  more.”  In  18u6  he  was  :t]>puinted  to 
the  command  of  the  .^-l^’oi.of  8U  guns,  and  joined  Lord  Col- 
lingwood’s  fleet  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  battle  of 'Ira- 
falgar.  During  the  night  ot  the  l-lth  of  February,  1807, 
the  Ajax  wu.s  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  in  a  short  time 
went  down  with  half  her  crew  ;  Sir  Henry,  like  many 
otliers.  being  saveil  with  the  greatest  difticulty.  After 
this  he  commanded  the  Bar.iyyifc.  and  was  present  at 
the  blockade's  of  Brest  and  Rochefort.  In  1814.  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  made  him  captain  of  the  fleet,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  bring  over  the  allied  sovereign.*-  from  France 
to  England,  on  which  occasion  he  was  createil  a  baronet, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  In  1>*19,  Sir 
Henry  was  nppuiut<*(l  coniinander-in-chief  of  the  naval 
forces  in  the  ITast  Indies,  from  which  station  he  spenlily 
returned:  and  in  la'.7.  the  lord-higli-ailuiirul  raised  him 
to  the  command  at  Chatham.  D.  1832. 

Bluck'w  OAHltow  II.  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  flourishing  post- 
village  of  Camden  cu..ou  Big  limber  Creek,  12  ui.  S.S.K. 
of  Camden. 

Bla<*k'-W'ork,  n.  Iron  vsrouglit  by  hlack.smiths. 

Blu<r<lt*r,  n.  [  A.  S.  hladr,  bladra,  bleddra  ;  Icel.  bladra, 
H  bubble,  a  blister;  O.  Ger.  bldtara.  from  blasan.  to  blow.] 
(.l7ia/.)  The  .H.,  or  rcn‘ri«/a  */ri«ana,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguisli  it  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  musculo-niem- 
braiious  bag  or  jauich,  which  serves  as  a  temporary  re¬ 
servoir  for  the  urine  ;  it  communicates  with  the  kiitiieys 
by  means  ot  the  ureters,  and  opens  externally  by  means 
of  the  urethra — The  urinary  aj^paratus  is  confined 
t«>  the  red-bhxided  classes  of  animals,  ail  of  wliich  have 
kidneys,  while  8<»me  orders  and  genera  have  no  urinary 
B.  In  quadrupeds,  the  B.  is  of  a  pjriforni  shape,  and  is 
completely  surrounded  l»y  the  peritona*um  or  serous 
lining  of  the  abdomen :  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  that  it  is  snialler,  stronger,  and  more  muscular  in 
carnivorous  than  in  graminivorous  animals:  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  it  is  almost  membranous,  and  in  some  of  them  is 
particularly  large.  —  In  the  whole  class  of  birds  there 
is  no  urinary  B.,  and  the  ureters  open  into  the  cloaca, 
a  muscnlo-inembranous  bag,  v^'hich  takes  the  place  of 
the  n*ctum.  B.,  and  uterus,  and  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  solid  excrements,  the  urine,  ami  eggs.  The 
urine  in  these  animals  dilutes  the  faeces  and  forms  the 
ciirb<»nate  of  lime,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
shell.  The  urinary  /i.  exists  in  several  genera  and  species 
of  fishes.  In  tiie  human  subjeit,  the  B.  is  placed  in  the 
pelvis,  or  basin,  immediately  behind  the  symphysis  pu¬ 
bis  and  before  the  rectum,  or  terminal  portion  of  the 
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testiiies,  in  the  male;  but  it  is  separated  from  it  in  the 
female  l»y  the  uterus  and  vajiina.  Its  form  aud  relations 
varv  according  to  the  ageof  the  inilividual.  In  infancy 
it  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  is  contained  almost  entirely 
in  the  abdomen,  thus  resembling  its  permanent  condition 
in  quadrupeds.  At 
this  period  it  may 
be  consiJereil  as 
consisting  of  three 
port  ions,  the  nar¬ 
row  tapering  pait, 
or  necky  the  upper 
romnled  portion,  or 
fundus  tsometimes 
called  saw  mit).  and 
the  intermediate 
portion,  or  l/ody ; 
but  as  vhe  pehis 
expands,  the  B. 
gradually  subsides 
into  it  and  under¬ 
goes  a  remarkable 
change  of  form. 

Tims,  in  the  adult 
its  figure  is  that  of 
a  short  oval,  coni 
pressed  at  the  tore 
aud  back  part;  its 
lower  surface  sub¬ 
sides  on  the  rec¬ 
tum,  and  eX[>aiid-  The  Ureters  running  from  the  Kidneys 
in*'’  forms  what  is  Bladder.  —  a  Aorta  6  Bifurcation, 

termed  liy  '“■'ued  down,  d  The 


Fig.  368. 


Rectum  cut  and  tied. 
g  g  Kidneys. 


e  Bladder.  //  b’re- 


aiiHto 

mists  the  6as  / <nd  ters. 
of  the  B.  This 
change  of  form  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  B.  is  contained,  but  also 
upon  the  weight  of  the  fiuid  whicli  it  haliitually  sustains, 
and  thus  iu  advance«l  age  it  is  more  deeply  sunk  in  tlie 
pelvis  th.iu  in  the  middle  periods  of  life.  In  the  female  its 
transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  in  the  male,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
being  encrouciied  upon  by  ibe  uterus.  Its  capacity  varies 
ill  the  different  periods  of  life;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  to  increiise  in  proportion  as  the  individual 
atlvances  iu  years,  and  to  be  greater  in  female.s  than  in 
males.  Its  capacity  is  modified  in  different  individuals 
by  their  habits  and  the  natural  exercise  of  its  functions. 
It  is  more  particularly  changeil  by  disease;  thus,  from 
the  effects  of  long-continued  irritation,  it  may  bo  re¬ 
duced  to  such  a  state  that  it  will  not  contain  more  than 
a  few  drops  of  urine;  and  on  the  contrary  when,  from 
any  cause,  its  contents  cannot  be  duly  evacuated,  it  may 
be  distended  so  as  to  contain  many  ijuarts  of  urine,  and 
occupy  a  large  (iroportion  of  the  abdomen.  Its  ordinary 
capacity  may  be  estimated  at  1)^  pints. — The  direction 
of  the  B.  is  oblique,  being  inclined  somewhat  forward 
and  upward.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  two  lateral 
ligaments,  one  on  each  side,  an<l  an  anterior  ligament; 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  prolongations  of  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which,  passing  down  into  the  pidvis,  assumes  the 
name  of /t£5Cia pdvicUy  and  hecomes  identified  with  the 
prostate  gland  ami  side  of  the  il. ;  the  anterior  ligament 
is  double,  ami  it  is  funm*d  by  the  fascia  tratisversalis, 
which  passing  down  b»*hiud  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  upper  surface  of  tl»e  prostate  glan<l: 
from  the  point  of  reflection  two  strong  fasciculi  of  fibres 
pass  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  B.  These  ligaments 
are  sometimes  called  the  proper  ligaments  of  the  B.,  to 
distinguish  them  from  certain  folds  of  th3  peritonseum 
eometimes  called  ligaments.  The  B.  is  composed  of 
three  (by  some  anatomists  regarded  four)  coats— the 
serous  or  peritoneal  coat,  the  muscular,  the  areolar,  and 
the  internal  mucous  or  lining  nnMiibrano ,  and  is  divided 
by  anatomists  into  four  p.-irts — the  base,  the  most  pos¬ 
terior  part,  which  rests  against  the  rectum;  the  bdy, 
the  centre  of  the  organ;  the  fundus,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  B. ;  and  the  neck,  the  continuation  of  the  latter, 
ami  the  consiricted  p*>rtion  which  is  connected  with  the 
urethra.  In  a  work  like  tins,  intended  for  general  readers, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  be  more  minute  iu  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  this  organ.  The  principal  diseases  and  accidents 
to  which  it  is  subject  will  be  examined  under  Urinary 
Organs  (Disb4ses  op  the).  —  See  also  Lituotrity,  Li¬ 
thotomy,  \VORMS,  &c. 

-—Any  thing  resembling  the  animal  bladder;  as  the  mr- 
hladder,  q.  v. ;  —  or  a  pustule,  or  vesicle,  filled  as  the 
B.  with  a  watery  liquor. 

—Figuratively,  any  thing  inflated,  empt}',  or  unsounded. 

'•  To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy.  '—Rochester, 


(Bot.)  A  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  which  appears  as  if 
inflated.  —  Ogilvie. 

— r.  <i.  To  fill  with  wind;  to  puff  up.  —  To  put  up  in 
bladders. 

Blad  tlered,  a.  Swelled  like  a  bladder. 

lilacl'der-iiiit,  llladder-tre<;,  n.  {3^1.)  See 

Staphilka. 

Blad'der-soil'na,  n.  {Bot.)  Seo  Colutra. 

Blad'der-wort,  n  {Bot.)  See  Uiricl'L.vria. 

lllad’dery«  a.  Resembling  a  bladder. 
iBot.)  Thin  aud  inflated,  like  a  bladder. 

Blade*  n.  [.4..  S  hired,  bled,  a  leaf,  a  shoot,  a  branch, 
fruit;  Dan.  ulad ;  0.  Ger.  blat ;  probably  allied  to  Gr. 
platys,  broad.]  The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  handle;  as  the  blade  of  a  sword,  a  knife, 
a  scythe,  an  axe.  a  chisel,  a  square  Ac.  The  blade  of  a 
saw  is  more  frequentlj’  calleil  the  plaU. —  Damascus 
was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  which 
are  even  now,  iu  consequence  of  their  celebrity,  of  great 
value. 


(So/.)  The  expanded  portion  of  a  leaf.  It  is  the 
part  which  is  usually  the  most  developed,  and  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  leaf.  The  terms  lamina  and 
limb  are  also  aiiidied  to  this  part. —  See  Leaf. 

(AV/uL)  The  flat  part  of  an  oar. 

— A  brisk,  gaj*,  dashing  fellow  ;  — so  styled  in  contempt. 

— r.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  blade. —  Johnson. 

I  Bltifle'-boue,  n.  The  shoulder-hone,  or  Scapula,  q.  v. 

Blad  od,  p.  a.  Having  a  blade  or  blades;  furnished 
with  a  blade  or  spie ;  as,  a  hladed  grass. 

Bla  den,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  S.E.  county.  Area,  800  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  Cape  Fear  River,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  South  River.  Surfacr,  diversified,  with 
lakes  here  and  there.  Soil,  sandy.  Prod.,  tar  and  tur¬ 
pentine.  Cap.  Elizabeth.  I^tp.  12,831. 

Bla'denboro,  in  N.  Ca.,  a  P.O.  of  Bladen  co. ;  p.  l,00o. 

Bln  4len  C're<‘k,  iu  Georgia,  a  P.O.  of  Stewart  co. 

Bla'deuMbiii'^,  in  Maryland,  a  townsliip  aud  post¬ 
village  of  Prince  George  co ,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Washington.  I’op  of  the  township 
3.iX)6.  Here,  in  August  21, 1814,  a  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Americans  commanded  by  Gen.  Winder,  and 
the  English  under  Gen.  Ross.  The  Americans,  being 
too  few  to  oppose  Ross,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

Bla'doii!‘»burg'*  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co., 
43  Ill  N'.E.  of  Columbus. 

Bla'tloii's  Landing;,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Choc¬ 
taw  CO.,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  4  m.  from  Coffeeville. 

BladoiiN  in  A/a6ama,  a  post-village  and 

watering-place  of  Choctaw  co. 

Blain*  (6/d«,)  n.  [A.  S.  hlegen  ;  perhaps  from  blawan: 
0.  Ger.  oldJian,  to  blow  ;  Du.  blcin;  Icel.  blina,  a  boil.] 
An  inflathm  or  tumor  of  the  skin;  a  pustule;  a  blister. 

{Farriery.)  An  infiammation  or  eruption  on  the 
root  of  the  tongue  of  animal.**,  which  causes  the  windpipe 
to  swell  and  stop  the  breath. 

Blain,  iu  Pninsylcania,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co., 
about  40  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Harri.sburg. 

Blain.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  Inferieure,  on  the 
Isac,  22  m.  N'.N.W.  of  Nantes.  Calvinism  was  early  intro¬ 
duced  here, a  synod  having  been  held  inloOo.  7bp.7,4by. 

Blaine,  in  Kentucky,  a  p^'st-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Blaiii*«4  CrofiH  Roads,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-otflee  of 
Granger  co.,  202  m.  from  Nashville. 

Biain^'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Posey  co., 
13  m.  N.  W.  of  Evansville. 

Blaiii'ville.  Henri  M.4Rie  Dccrot.^y  de,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  anatomist  and  zoologist,  b.  at  Arques, 
1777.  After  lejiding  a  desultory  life  till  1805,  his  career 
was  then  decided  by  his  interest  in  Cuvier’s  lectures,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Ho  as¬ 
sisted  Cuvier  both  in  his  experiments  and  lectures,  wa.s 
chosen  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Physiology  in  1812.  and 
iu  1832  succeeded  his  master  as  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  visited  Eiig- 
lainl  in  1816,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  of  the  Royal  and  Geological  S*>cieties  of  Iaju- 
don,  and  of  many  other  scientific  bodies.  He  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  scientific  journals,  and  wrote  a  large 
number  of  separate  works,  among  which  are  his  Ostro- 
graphie,  Manuel  de  Malacologie,  Principrs  d'Anatome 
Comparce,  Cours  de  Physiologie,  Ac.  D.  1850. 

Blair,  High,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and  author,  B. 
1718.  In  1741  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  living  of  Colessie  in  Fifobhire, 
and  in  1743  and  17.54  he  was  presented  to  the  ministry 
of  I..:idy  Yester’s  church,  Edinburgh  ;  ami  in  1758  he  was 
removed  from  Lady  Yester’s  to  be  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  High  Church  In  1757,  tlie  university  of  St 
Andrews  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1759  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres,  which  were  so  much  applauded,  that  in 
1762  George  III.  endowed  a  profe8»orship  for  him.  In 
1763,  he  wrote  a  dis.-iertHtion  on  the  poems  of  Ossiaii. 
In  1777  a  volume  of  his  sermons  appeared,  which  at¬ 
tained  so  rapid  a  sale  as  to  induce  the  author  to  pul>- 

.lish  another  volume  in  1779.  subsequently  followed 
by  three  volumes  more.  In  17S0  he  obtained  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  ami  three  years  afterwards  he  quitted 
his  professorship  ihn  ugli  infirmities.  \\\s  Lectures  on 
Bhfioric  and  Belles-Lettres  were  published  at  that  time, 
and  were  received  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
favor.  Time  has  not  impaired  their  well  deserved 
popularity,  and  they  are  still  now  considered  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  the  student.  They  have  been  tntnslated  into  all 
the  European  languages  The  best  American  edition  is 
that  published  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Philadelpliia. D.  1800. 

Blair,  R  »bert,  an  ingenious  Scotch  poet,  and  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Athelstiuieford,  in  E.  Lothian,  Scotland,  B.  1699. 
Author  of  Tlu  Grave,  in  which  is  the  oft-quoted  senti¬ 
ment  of  “Angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between,”  D.  1747. 

B1  air,  Francis  Pre.ston,  an  .\m.  journalist,  u.  in  Va., 
17yl.  From  l'i3t)-45.  edited  the  “Globe,”  at  Wjishing- 
ton.  D.  1576.  Montgomery  B.,  his  son,  b.  in  Ky.,  1813, 
gradiiafetl  at  West  P‘»int  in  183.5  :  served  in  the  Seminole 
war,  left  the  army, and  practised  law  in  St.  Louis;  Post¬ 
master-General  under  Pres  Lincoln,  1861-64.  Francis 
Preston,  Jr.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  1821 ;  practi.sed 
law  in  St.  Ijouis;  .Member  of  the  begislature,  1852—4, 
and  republican  member  o(  Congress.  ls56-60-n2 :  became 
Maj.-Gen  Vols.,  1802,  In  186''.  wasdefi-ated  as  the  demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Mis.souri,  1871-3.  D.  187.5. 

Blair*  m  III.,  a  P.O.  of  Randolph  co.  —  In  Mich.^  a  P.O. 
of  Barry  co.  —  In  l*enna.,  a  S.S.W.  cent,  county.  Aren, 
650  sq.m.;  drained  by  the  Juniata  R.  and  Clover  Creek. 
Surf.,  monnta.nous;  the  .4Ilegheny  chain  bounding  it 
on  the  W.,  and  Tassey’s  Mountain  on  the  E.  Stnl,  partly 
fertile ;  iron  and  coal  are  extensively  fiunul  and  worked. 
Cup.  Uollidaysburg.  l\tp. :  8,051  — .4  twp.  of  the  above 
CO. — In  W.  r<i.,  a  P.O.  of  Hancock  co. 


niairs'biir;;'.  in  Iowa,  a  P.O  of  Hamilton  co. 

BJiii in  lowuyii  P.V.  of  Benton  co. — In  ^.J., 
on  Paulinskill  Creek.  85  ni  N.  by  W.  from  Trenton. 
BI.-iirH'villo.  in  GVo.,  a  P.V..  cap  of  Union  co  —In  / 
a  vil.  of  Williamson  co. — In  fnd..  a  P.V.  ol  Posey  co.  — 
In  a  P.O.  of  St.  Francois  co.— In  Pennsylrama, 

a  post-borough  of  Indiana  c<i.,  on  Coneinangh  River,  lO 
ni.  E.  of  Pittsburg. —  In  S.  Carolina,  a  P.O.  of  Y'ork  dis¬ 
trict. 

Blaisois*  {blai-zwai',)  an  ancient  district  of  France,  in 
the  Oi’leanais  ;  cap.  Blois.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
dep,  of  Loire-et-Cher. 

Blake*  Robert,  {blaik,)  a  celebrated  English  admiral, 
B.  at  Bridgewater,  1598.  He  was  e<lucati*d  at  Oxford, 
took  part  with  the  Parliamentarians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  and  serve*!  under  Colonel  Fiennes  at 
Bristol,  when  that  town  was  taken  by  Prince  Rupert. 
He  afterwards  assisted  in  taking  Taunton  by  suiqirise, 
and  of  this  place  he  was  made  governor,  and,  in  1645, 
defended  it  against  Goring  with  such  bravery  lor  two 
succt'ssive  sieges,  that  he  was  publicly  thanked  and  re¬ 
warded  by  Parliament.  In  164. <  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Deane  and  Pop- 
ham;  aud  soon  afterwards  sailed  in  search  of  Prince 
Rupert,  whose  fleet  he  blockaded  in  Kin.^ale  harbor. 
The  prince  afterwards  escaping  to  Lisbon,  he  was  there 
followed  by  B.,  who  demanded  leave  of  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  to  attack  him,  and.  being  refused,  he  took  several 
of  the  Portuguese  ships  coming  home  from  Brazil  laden 
with  treasure.  During  his  absence.  Prince  Rupert  made 
sail  to  the  Mediterranean,  whither  he  was  followed  by  B., 
who  athicked  him  in  the  harbor  of  Malaga,  and  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  fleet.  After  this,  he  returned 
to  England  with  several  prizes,  again  receiving  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  by  wlnun  he  was  also  made  War¬ 
den  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Soon  after  this,  he  reduced 
the  Scilly  Isles,  Guernst'y.  and  Jersey,  for  which  he  was 
again  thanked  by  the  House,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
Council  of  State.  On  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  1652,  he  was  apj>ointed  sole  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  was  attacked  in  the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp, 
who  had  45  sail,  while  B.  had  only  23.  He  fought, 
however,  with  such  determination,  that  the  Dutch  admi¬ 
ral  was  glad  to  retreat,  lii  the  November  following, 
Van  Tromp  sailed  into  the  Downs,  with  above  80  men-of- 
war,  and  off  the  Goo<hvin  Sand.-*,  on  the  29th  of  that 
month,  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  him  and 
Blake,  who  had  only  half  his  force,  and  who  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  run  with  his  shattered  ships  into  the  Tlmniee. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Van  Tromp  passed  through 
the  English  Channel  W’ith  a  broom  at  liis  main-top.  sig¬ 
nifying  that  he  luid  swept  the  sea  of  the  English  ships. 
In  February,  1653,  B.  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea  wdih  SO 
men-of-\var,  and  off  Cape  La  Hogue  fell  in  with  the 
Dutch,  who  had  an  equal  number  and  3('0  merchantmen 
uinler  convoy.  A  most  bloody  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  11 
men-of-war  and  30  merchant-vessels,  w  hile  the  £ngli^b 
lost  only  1  ship.  In  June  following,  the  fleets  of  the 
belligerent  ailmirals  fought  again  off  the  Foreland;  and 
the  Dutch  sustaining  a  severe  defeat,  barely  saved  them¬ 
selves  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Calais.  In  1654.  B. 
sailed  into  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  demolished  the 
castle  of  Tunis  because  the  Dey  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  English  whom  he  held  as  captives.  A  squadron  of 
his  ships,  also,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stayner, 
intercepted  a  Si)anish  Plate  fleet,  and  took  the  admiral, 
vice-admiral,  and  two  galleons.  B.  having  received  in¬ 
formation  that  another  Plate  fleet  lay  at  Santa  Cruz, 
in  Teneriffe,  sailed  thither,  and  notwith^taDding  the 
strength  of  the  place,  boldly  wa  nt  in.  burnt  the  ships, 
and  came  out  with  comparatively  little  loss,  while  the 
slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  was  immense.  For  this,  he 
again  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  diamond  ring  worth  £500.  He  scmjd  atler- 
wards  returned  to  his  station  at  Cadiz,  but  his  ill 
health  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  return  to 
England;  and  accordingly  he  set  sail  for  his  native  land, 
but  died  as  bis  ship  wiis  entering  Plymouth  harbor, 
August  27.  1657. 

Blake'Iy  Gun*  See  Gun. 

BlakoHy*  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Baldwin 
co..  on  the  Tensaw  River,  12  ni  E.  by  N.  from  Mobile. 
Its  harbor  is  accessible  to  steamboats.  Here  IheCcm- 
federates  had  constructed  a  series  of  redoulds  and  lu¬ 
nettes  armed  with  40  guns;  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  3  000  men.  was  commanded  by  Gen.  St.  John  Lidell. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  1865.  the  assault  was  made  on  those 
fortifications  by  the  National  tro<.ps  under  Gen.  Steel. 
After  a  severe  struggle.  po?*8es8!on  was  taken  of  all  the 
works,  with  Gen  Lidell  and  the  whole  garrison  as  pri¬ 
soners  of  war.  The  Confedenites  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  abt.  500  men  ;  the  National  U>ss  was  nbt.  100. 

Blakely*  in  Georgia,  a  |>ost-vj|lage,  cjip.  of  Early  co., 
170  in.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville,  pop.  1.066. 

Blake'ly*  in  X  Carolina,  a  i>ost*office  of  Stokes  co. 

Blake  ly*  in  Pnnsylvania,  a  tow  nsliip  of  Luzerne  co., 
25  m.  N.E.  of  IVilkesbarre  It  contains  rich  mines  of 
anthra*  ite  coal.  Pop.  1,426. 

Blake'ly*  in  Wa.shingfon  Territory,  a  P.  O.  of  K itsap  co. 

Blaket<'l>lir$c«  lodianu,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  11 
m.  N.F'.  of  Greencastle. 

Blakes'bnr;;’*  in  Iowa,  a  P.O.  of  Wapello  co. ;  pop.  2.36. 

Blake*s  Ferry,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  CO. 

Blakes'vllle,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Harrison  co.,  on 
theOhio  River,  abt.  20  m.  S  S.E.  ol  Corydon. 

Blake'ville*  in  Luca,  a  post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Waterloo. 

Blake'ville,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of  Che¬ 
shire  co. 
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Bla'key ,  Robert,  ph.d.,  an  English  author:  b.  at  Mor- 
p.-tl.  Northumhet  land,  IT'Jo.  D,. voting  himself  early  in 
life  to  literature  and  |ihilimi>phy,  he  |iulilished  in  1821) 
his  first  regular  work  on  Thr  Frrejtom  of  thr  Itivioe  and 
Haiiiau  Ith/ls,  which  was  lavorahly  received,  and 
brought  him  into  notice  among  ahstraet  thinkers.  It 
was  followed  in  1833  by  his  of  Moral  &'rinicf 

This  Work  li.is  since  become  a  te.\t-buok  in  many  of  the 
colleges  in  Ihe  U.  States  In  Is.U  he  wrote  hi»  As«i/  ,m 
ioyic,  chielly  with  a  view  to  popiilarize  this  branch  of 
kiiowlislge.  Dr.  «.  published  several  other  volumes, 
among  which  may  he  nieutioin-d  I'lie  l.iirs  u/  the  Ihdmi- 
live  Fjthers  of  the.  Church,  and  The  Histin-ij  of  the  J’hi- 
lototdiy  of  Mind.  For  the  la-st  the  author  received  com- 
mendalioiis  Ironi  .MM.  Victor  Cousin,  Uioberti,  (iruver 
and  numerous  Oerman  savaiu,  and  a  gold  medal  fioiii 
the  King  of  the  llelgians.  In  183.0  he  was  appointed 
Rrofessor  Ilf  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  tiueen's  Col- 
which  he  on  a^'couiit  of  il) 

health.  Ills  Teniitoral  ttmefts  of  Christianity,  and  his 
HUtorieal  Sketch  of  l^yic.  appeared  in  rapid  siiceession, 
followed  by  the  History  of  I'oHtical  Literature.  Dr.  B. 
is  the  author  ot  several  volumes  on  angling  and  sport¬ 
ing  topics,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Encyhipirdia  Bri- 
tannica.  etc.  The  University  of  Jena  conlerred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  I'h.D.,  in  recognition  of  the 
iiicritof  )ii8  piiilobophical  writings. 

BIhiu  Hble,  a.  Deserving  of  hliiinc  or  censure. 

■  Two  exir«mes  are  equally  blnmabU.  ’^Drydfn. 

Blani'ableiiPMS,  n.  The  statu  of  being  liable  to 
Maine:  ciilpahleiiess. 

Blmti  Culpably;  in  a  manner  deserving  of 

ci'iisure. 

Blame,  (Warn.)  t?.  a.  [Fr.  bhlmfr  ;  Gr  hlaxphlmfo.,  from 
blapsis—blaptit,  to  damag**,  to  hurt,  and  phemi,  to  speak.] 
To  Kpeak  disparagingly  or  reproachfully  of;  to  censure  ; 
to  find  fault  with;  to  disparage;  to  condemn;  hi  up¬ 
braid;  to  reprimand ;  to  pass  uii  unfavorable  judgment 
upi>n. 


— ?i.  Imputation  of  a  fault;  expression  of  diHafiprobatioii; 

censure;  reprehensimi ;  fault;  crime;  »in. 
BlatnoTiil.  a.  Ciilpai.le;  blarnable. 

Blamt*'fiilly,  anv.  In  a  culpalde  manner;  blaniablv. 
Blamo'losM,  n.  Free  from  blame;  guiltless ;  innocent. 
Blaino'Iessly,  m/r.  Inni>cently;  without  fault. 
BlHint^'IOSSiliOHH,  n.  tonality  of  being  blameless;  in¬ 
nocence;  a  state  of  being  ni>t  worthy  of  censure. 
Blum  er,  a.  One  who  blames,  a  censurer. 
Biaine'wortliiiie.HS,  n.  The  quality  of  deserving 
blame. 


Blamo'worthy,  a.  That  is  worthy  of  blame. 

Bltiiic,  Jii.w  .1  iSKP  I  Lujis,  a  French  historian  ami  po¬ 
litical  writer,  u.  at  Madrid,  Oct.  2s,  LSld.  is  of  Corsican 
extraction,  his  mt>ther,  nt  ■  Edetle  Fozzo  dl  Borgo,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  as  the  celebrated  diploimitist 
of  that  name.  When  19  ye.trs  old,  he  went  to  I'ari.-*,  and 
wrote  for  sevend  daily  journals  .Afterwards,  at  Arras 
he  contrihuted  to  one  of  the  most  import.iiit  repuldican 
papers  of  the  Department  —  the  Pnyre*  du  Eisdf  C-u- 
lais.  In  1839  lie  founded  the  du  Frnfjrts,  in  wliich 

he  first  published  “The  Organization  of  Labor.”  .As  he 
was  returning  home,  one  evening  in  Oct..  1839.  he  was 
suddenly  assailed  from  behind  by  some  rnffi.ui,  who  in¬ 
flicted  a  violent  blow  w'ith  a  stick  on  his  ri^ht  eye  The 
author  of  this  cowardly  assault,  which  was  made  the 
day  after  L.  B.  had  puhlislied  a  review'  of  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte's  work,  Utrj  \ap  was  never  dis¬ 

covered.  L.  B.  had  a  hrotlier  younger  one  year  than 
himself,  who  w’HS  at  that  time  at  Ko<b‘Z,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  I'Aveyron.  and  who  eiiterfainetl  so  strong  a 
conviction  that  his  brother  was  being  assaulted  at  the 
preci  e  moment  when  it  really  occurred,  th.it  he  w.is  in- 
dncenl  to  WTite  at  once  for  information  to  I’aris.  This 
incident  w'as  the  origin  of  Dumas’s  “C-H’sic'an  Brothers,*’ 
the  main  subject  of  w’hich  is  the  preternatural  sympa¬ 
thy  between  two  brothers.  L.  B  having  become  a  clerk 
in  a  notary's  office,  8o<»n  found  more  congenial  occupa¬ 
tion  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  shortly  afterw'ards 
made  his  way  to  eminence  among  the  jotiriiHlists  of 
Paris.  The  important  part  th.it  he  played  in  the  st<»rmy 
days  of  1H48  has  become  a  matter  of  history.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  it 
has  been  erroneoii.sly  asserted  that,  while  serving  his 
country  in  that  capacity,  he  createil  and  orgaiiizi^d  the 
famous  National  Workshops,  a  sclnmie  that  he  strenu¬ 
ously  depreciited  and  opposed,  and  whi'  h.  to  n.se  the 
words  of  Lamartine,  “  W'a.s  the  device  of  his  adversa¬ 
ries.”  This  calumny  w.is  so  ingeniously  and  iniln>tri- 
ously  disseminated,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  political  in¬ 
trigues,  that  it  was  long  credited,  in  spire  of  many  un¬ 
questionable  proofs  of  its  fallacy.  M  Louis  Blanc,  when 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  prevailed  upon 
his  colleagues  to  abolish  capital  punishment  for  politi¬ 
cal  offences;  ami  on  being  returned  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Paris  by  120.000  votes,  after  Ihe  Provi-^i«»nal 
Government  had  surrendered  its  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  National  Assembly,  he  brought  forward  and  carried 
the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  by  wliicb  the  family 
of  the  B‘»naparte8  was  doomed  to  perpetual  exile.  To 
the  abrogation  of  this  law.  Louis  \ap«ileon  w’.-is  indebted 
for  permi.ssion  to  return  to  France,  and  conseipiently  for 
his  suljsequent  wotiderful  goO'l  fortune.  The  lircum- 
Btances  that  led  to  L.  B.'f^  quitting  France,  and  taking  up 
his  abode  in  England,  may  he  briefly  stated  A  violent 
demonstration  was  made,  May  lo,  1848,  in  favor  of  Po¬ 
land,  by  numbers  of  people,  who  inva<led  the  ball  of  the 
National  Assembly.  L.  B.  exerteil  himself  to  check  this 
unwarrantable  attempt  at  popular  dictation.  Although 
the  workingmen  w’hotook  part  in  the  demonstration  did 
not  follow  his  advice,  they  show'ed  Inin  syinpatby  and 
respect,  which  his  enemies  turned  against  him,  making; 
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them  the  pretext  for  an  attempt  to  proscribe  him.  This 
unfounded  charge  fell  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  amid  the  excitement  that  prevailed  after  the  sangiii- 
imry  insurrection  of  .lune  in  the  .same  year,  when  the 
inimls  of  many  were  under  the  influence  of  a  frantic  re- 
aetionary  movement,  that  the  charge  alreatly  disproved 
was  I'evived.and  his  i)roscri]jtion  re.solved  upon, and  voted 
by  iIm-  Very  men,  imh-ed,  w  l»o  bad  but  .i  .short  time  before 
proelaimed  bis  inniH’en<-e  Oneof  the  most  prominent  of 
L.  B.'k  literary  undi  rtakings  was  his  Ilistiiire  da  Lhx 
A  ns,  (1S.,0-1H40,)  which  passed  through  several  editions 
ami  exercisi*d  great  intlueiiee  on  political  events  in 
trance,  during  the  Litter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Pliilippe.  His  larger  and  more  imporbint  jiroduclion, 
the  History  of  iht  French  Bci'olufion,  written  during  his 
residence  in  England,  inis  recently  hiHUi  completed,  and 
consists  of  12  vols.  Historical  Revelation^.,  intemled  to 
expose  the  misrepresenialiou.s  in  laird  Normauhy’Miar- 
ralive  of  events  that  occurred  in  Paris  after  the  fall  of 
Louis  Philippe's  govt.,  was  published  in  1>69  B.,  who 

while  iu  England  had  acted  as  c«>rrespoiident  to  several 
French  journals,  puhlislied  Lrtters  on  KnyUind,  l«Ut5.  In 
18J1,  after  the  fall  of  the  2d  empire,  B.  returned  to 
Paris,  ami  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly. 
Blaii<*«  (^loiit^)  W  bite  Mountain,')  thehighest  sum¬ 
mit  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Alpsid  >uvoy;  extending 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  bet.  4,^°4t>'and  4.'>05;'  N.  Lat.  In  this 
direction  it  may  have  a  length  of  abt.  13  m. ;  its  breadth 
Varies  from  five  t"  six  miles.  Tliis  enormous  mass  of 
primitive  rock  rises  tar  above  llie  line  of  perpetual  con¬ 
gelation,  and  descemls  with  great  steepin'ss  and  to  a 
viu-^t  depth  on  the  N.W.  and  i^.E  ;  the  vallevs,  which 
bound  the  mountain  on  these  sides,  being  only  between 
3,000  and  4.0OO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  val¬ 
ley  to  the  north-west  consi.'^ts  properly  of  two  vallevs, 
those  of  Montjoie  and  of  Chaiuutini.  which  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  lateral  braneb  of  the  mountain  for  some  ili.s- 
tance,  but  afterwards  join  one  another.  The  valley  of 
Chamouni  is  the  larger,  and  the  place  to  which  travel¬ 
lers  Commonly  resort  to  have  a  view  of  .Mont  Blanc, 
or  to  ascend  it:  the  village  of  Chamouni,  or  tlie  lh*ie- 
uriS.  whii'h  is  nearly  iu  the  centre  of  the  valley,  is  3,403 
feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  mountain  mass, called  the  Valley  of  Entreves, 
con8i>ts  properly  of  two  valleys,  which  lie  in  thes;ime 
direction,  and  open  one  into  the  other,  wdiiih  takes 
place  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  the  extremities  of 
the  mountain-mass.  The  lowest  jioinl  of  this  vallev  is 
Cormaggiore,  situated  3,900  leet  above  the  level  of 'the 
sea.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  niountaiir  is  both 
united  to  and  separated  from  the  high  mountain-range 
which  extends  in  a  southein  direction  to  the  very  shores 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  t^ea.  by  the  Col  de  Seigne.  TliL 
mountain  p.iss,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  below  the 
point  of  eternal  stiow,  rising  only  to  8.us3  ft.,  unites  the 
Valley  of  Bonneval  in  tfavoy  with  the  Valley  of  Entreves 
in  Piedmont,  and  jiresents  one  of  the  giundest  views  ol 
Mont  Blanc.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  connected  with  the  high  range  w  hich.  running  to 
the  east,  separates  the  Valais  {or  Wallis)  fn-m  Pied¬ 
mont;  and  with  another,  which,  extending  in  a  north¬ 
western  direction,  divides  Savoy  from  the  Valais,  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
From  the  former  range  it  is  separated  by  the  Col  de  Fer¬ 
ret,  or  Ferrex,a  inountain-pa.ss,  7,7(54  feel  above  tlie  sea, 
which  connects  the  Valley  of  Ferret,  or  Ferrex,  with  that 
of  Entreves.  From  the  range  of  nioiintaius  extending 
to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Mont  Blanc  is  divided  by  the 
Col  de  Balme,  which  unites  the  Valley  of  Chamouni 
with  that  of  Trent  in  the  Valais,  and  rises  to  7,552  ft. 
The  whole  mountain  mass  enclosfKi  between  the  valleys 
and  these  three  mountain-passes  probably  rises  to  u{>- 
wardsof  10,000  feet :  and.  as  in  this  jiarallel  theMiow-line 
does  not  extend  l>eyoiid  9,000  or  9,300  leet.  it  probably 
is  about  1,000  feet  above  it.  It  is  consequently  all 
covered  with  smiw’,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
steepness  of  the  rock  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie. 
The  upjier  surface  is  extremely  irregular,  and  a  con- 
siderahh*  number  of  rocks  rise  from  it,  wbich,  from  their 
resemblance  to  pyramiils  or  steeples,  are  called  aiguilles., 
or  needles.  Towanl.s  its  southern  extremity  tliis  ex¬ 
tensive  mass  of  rocks  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation  in 
tint  inounhun  pinnacle  properly  called  Mnnt  Blanc, 
w  hose  summit  attains  the  height  of  about  15,777  leet 
above  the  sea,  in  45°  41' 52'' N  Lat., ami  0®  44'  22"  E. 
Lon.  When  seen  from  the  north  or  south,  it  presents  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  descending  nearly  jierpendiculurly  to 
thesoutli.  When  seen  fiom  the  N.E.  or  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
niouiii.  it  resernliles  the  hack  of  a  dromedary, a !id  is  called 
l»y  the  inliahitaiits  ol  that  valh'y  Bossc  dr  Dr'inmtluire. 
Near  it  rises  the  Aiguille  de  Gonte  to  the  height  of 
12.204  feet.  Farther  to  tfie  N.E.  the  .Aiguille  du  Midi 
attains  12,851  feel,  ami  its  neighbor,  tlm  .Aiguille  de 
Geant.  1.3,902  feet  S'till  farther  to  the  N.W.  stands  the 
Aiguille  d  Argentier,  13,400  feet  bigh.  and  to  the  west 
of  it  the  Aiguille  de  Dm,  12,400  feet.  The  most  north¬ 
ern  and  lowest  in  the  Aiguille  de  Tour,  whose  summit 
Ls  only  11,03(5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
still  more  of  these  peaks,  but  they  have  not  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  travellers.  Mont  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Alps  on  a  large  scale.  Higli  tapering  pyra¬ 
mids  covered  with  eternal  snow;  extensive  fields  of  ice, 
split  to  a  great  depth  hy  wide  cracks;  glaciers  of  green 
color  descending  from  its  siiles  between  bare  dark-i’olor- 
ed  jicrpendicular  rocks,  and  skirted  by  forests  of  fir; 
and  grottos  formed  in  the  masse.s  of  eternal  ice.  —  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  other  varieties  of  mountain  scenery,  —  at¬ 
tract  great  numbers  of  curious  and  scientific  travellers. 
The  waterfalls  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  magnifi¬ 
cent,  particularly  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins,  of  w'hich  we 
give  an  illustration,  situated  near  Chamouni,  and  which  is 


one  of  the  most  curious  .and  heaufiful  scenes  in  the  Alps. 
A  torrent  issues  from  the  Glacier  des  Jclerms,  high  up  the 
mountain,  above  the  GlacitT  des  Bo.s.^<ms,  and  d<-.NC<  nds, 
by  a  ^uccet>8ion  of  leaj»s,  into  a  deep  gorge,  Iroiii  precipice 
to  pn-cipi.  e.  almost  in  one  tamtinual  cataract;  i>iit  il  is 
all  the  wliiie  merely  gathering  force,  and  prepariu"  for 
Its  last magnificent  deep  plunge  and  n-cil  yf  beauty. 
Springing  in  'Uie  lound  conden»ed  column  out  «d  tbe 
g<*rge,  «i\er  a  perpeiidicuiar  clifl,  it  stnke.s,  at  its  lull, 
with  its  whole  ipody  of  wali-r,  intoasort  of  verlical  rock 
ba-siu,  whii  h  one  would  MippoRe  its  prodigious  velocity 
and  weight  wi.uhi  split  into  h  thousand  pieces;  l>ut  the 
whole  catarai't,  thus  ari’esleil,  at  oiici-  snddeiilv  re- 
boumls  in  a  paraladic  arch,  at  least  (5u  leet  into  the  air; 
and  then,  having  niaile  thi>  splendid  airy  curvature,  falls 
with  great  noise  and  beauty  into  the  natural  cbannel 
below.  It  is  beyond  measure  beautiful.  The  first  meo' 


tionmaileof  M(»iit  Blanc  <lues  not  go  back  ai'enturv.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  fids  niounfuin  was  first  noticeil  by 
Richarii  Pwocke.  who.  in  liis  travels  to  the  Ea-t,  lieing 
struck  by  its  extraordinary  height  and  uppiMraiK’e.  de¬ 
scribed  it  in  his  acc(*nnt  of  tlie  glaciers  ol  Switz.*rlaiul 
Nearl}’  fifty  years  elapsed  after  Pococke's  ilescription,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ascended,  for  the  fii^t  time,  by  Dr.  Paccard 
and  .Tames^Balmat,  with  great  difficulty  ami  ilangcr.  in 
August.  1786.  A  year  afterwards,  Saussure  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit,  where  he  remained  lor  five 
hours,  aiirl  made  a  great  number  of  oliservations.  The 
jnilse  of  the  w  hole  company,  which  was  composeil  of  12 
persons,  beat  with  extreme  quickness,  and  all  of  them 
felt  great  thirst  ami  exliaiistion.  withotit  any  desire  to 
take  food.  The  color  of  the  sky  wasdai  k  blue ;  tbe  stars 
were  visible  in  the  sbaile;  tlie  liaroim  ter  sank  to  16 
inch  1  line,  while  at  Geneva  it  stoorl  at  27  inch.  1  line; 
the  thermometer  indic;ited  in  the  shade  -|-  26)^,  ami  in 
the  sun  +  29®.  while  at  Geneva  it  was  4-  87® td  Faliren- 
heit-  IVater  consequently  froze  even  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Since  Saussure's  ascent.  Mont  Blanc  has  been 
often  ascended,  but  no  very  important  observations  have 
been  made  since  that  date. 

Blano«  a  t<iwn  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  on  the 

Creuse,  33  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Chatcam»>ux.  It  is  an  ill-built 
and  precipitously  situated  town,  is  very  ancient,  and  Wiia 
often  frequented  by  the  Konmu  legions.  Fop.  6.470. 

Blmi'onrtl,  R  [Vt.  bltinchard,  fri>m  ///owe.  white. |  A 
kind  of  linen  cloth  mannfactnrcd  in  Normancly. — Bteig 

Blane  <rAr{renf*rj.  ( Fr.. silver-white.]  (/bVnf.*  This 
is  a  false  appellation  fi*r  a  white  lead, called  also  French 
white.  It  is  first  i>roduced  in  the  form  of  dross,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  white,  and  has  all  the  projierries  <»f  tlie  best 
white  leads:  but.  being  lialile  to  the  same  changes  as 
the  flake-white,  it  is  unfit  for  gcm'ral  use  as  a  water 
color,  though  good  in  oils  or  varnish. 

Blanch,  (/'/anjA,)  V.  a  {Fv.  blanelnr.]  To  make  to  shine; 
to  whiten:  to  make  white  by  taking  out  the  coi<»r;  to 
change  to  white. 

‘  And  sin'll  black  dre  seems  blanch  d  by  age  to  virtue.  ‘  “Dryden. 

— To  strip  or  peel  such  things  as  have  husks. 

*' Their  supr^rs  may  be  bisket,  raisins,  and  a  Tew  blanched 
almonds.  '  —Wieeman. 

— V.  n.  To  grow  white;  as,  his  cheek«  blanched  with  fear. 

BIanohar<l,  (5//>n'sAn^r,)FR\.vcois,  a  French  aeronaut, 

B.  in  1738.  was  distingul.shed  fn>m  his  youth  by  hi>  me¬ 
chanical  inventions.  After  making  his  first  aerostatic 
voyage  in  1784.  he  cros.sed  the  Cliannel  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  in  1785;  for  w’hich  exploit  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
king  of  France  with  12,(X)0  francs,  and  a  pension  of  1.2(H.lf. 
He  first  made  use  of  a  paracliute  in  London,  in  1785; 
went  through  various  countries  on  the  Continent,  ex¬ 
hibiting  bis  aeronautic  skill:  visited  America  with  the 
same  object,  aud,  returning  in  1798,  ascended  at  Rouen 
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with  16  jv*r8ons  in  a  large  balloon,  and  descended  at  a 
place  15  nj  distant,  lie  D.  in  1809.  —  His  wife,  M.\d.^me 
Blanchard,  continued  to  make  aerial  voyages:  but  in 
June,  1819,  having  jiscended  trom  Tivoli,  in  Baris,  her 
balloon  took  fire,  at  a  considerable  height,  owing  to 
some  fireworks  which  she  carried  with  her,  the  car  fell, 
and  the  hapless  aeronaut  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Blancli'arfl.  in  Main^,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis 
CO.,  120  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta ;  p<tp.  164. 

Blanchard,  in  Ohio,  a  tow  nship  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop. 

l, 304. 

— A  township  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  1,250. 

—  K  townslnp  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  1,593. 

Blanchard's  Bri«l|rc,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Hancock  co.,  Hancock  township. 

Blanchar<l's  Fork,  in  Ohio,  takes  its  ri.se  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  and  falls  in  the  Auglaize  River 
in  Putnam  co. 

Blaiich'ardMville,  in  iriscon^m,  a  post-office  of  La¬ 
fayette  CO. 

Blanche^  in  Misstfntri,  a  post-office  of  Lafayette  co. 

Blanche  Furnace,  in  Pcnmylvania,  a  village  of 
Mercer  co. 

Blanche  of  Castile.  Queen  of  Louis  A’ITT.  of 
Prance,  was  daughter  of  .Alfonzo  IX.,  King  of  Cjustille, 
and  was  born  in  1187.  She  was  married  to  Louis  iu 
1200,  was  crowned  witl»  him  in  1223,  and  on  his  death  3 
yejirs  later,  became  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  Louis  IX.,  displaying  great  energy  and  address  as 
a  ruler.  She  opposed  the  tleparture  of  Lmis  for  the 
crusade,  Imt  accompanied  him  to  Cluni,  and  carrietl  on 
the  government  in  Ins  stead.  His  long  absence,  and  the 
rumor  of  his  intention  to  settle  in  the  Holy  Landj  caused 
her  great  sorrow,  and  she  D.  in  1252. 

Blaiich'er,  n.  One  who  blanches  nr  whitens. 

Blmi'chOHtcr.  in  Ohio,  a  posi-village  of  Clinton  co., 
16  m  S.S.W.  of  Wilmington;  i>op.  about  700. 

Blanchiiil'clci*,  n.  [Eng.  hUmc'i,  and  Or.  a 

inea.sure.]  {Chein.)  An  instrument  used  in  ascertaining 
the  bleaching-power.s  of  chloride  of  lime  and  potish. 

Blanch^iii$;r« or  art  of  wliiteuing  ^fr  mak¬ 
ing  auyibing  white.  —  {(hin.)  An  operation  performed 
by  annealing,  washing,  and  cleansing  the  inoni'.y. 

— The  prcjcess  of  covering  iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  of 
tin  is  also  called  blanching. 

{Cooh  f.ri/.)  riie  peeling  and  whitening  of  almonds,  Ac. 

(Ifort.)  The  whitening  of  the  stein.s,  stalks,  or  leaves 
of  plants  by  tying  them  together,  or  by  earthing  them 
up,  80  a.s  to  exclinie  the  liglit.  Its  uLijecl  is  generally 
to  diminish  the  intensity  of  ilieir  native  properties,  and 
to  render  them  more  crisj)  an«l  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Blanc*inaii^er«  BL\Nc-M\NaK,  {bla-monf,)  n.  [Kr., 
white  fo««l.)  {f-'iMjkf'ry.)  A  i)reparation  of  milk,  cream, 
sugar,  ami  isinglass,  wliich  are  boiled  together.  Alter 
being  flavored  with  iemon-petd,  l>ramly,  Ae.,  the  fluid  is 
run  into  a  monbi  ami  allowed  to  congeal.  It  is  sometimes 
prescribed  as  a  nutriment  during  convalescence,  and  iu 
chronic  diseu.'ies. 

Blan'co,  in  a  central  co.,  watered  by  Guadalupe, 

Pedernales,  and  Rio  Blanco  rivers;  urea,  about  1200  sq. 

m.  :  pop.  1,187. 

— post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  50  m.  W'.S.W\ 
of  Austin  City. 

Blnn'co.  C  VPE.  a  celebrated  cape  on  the  W’.  coast  of 
Africa;  Lat.  20°  4b' 26"  N.,  Lon.  17^4'  10"  W*.  This 
cape,  wdii<  )i  was  (fiscovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1411, 
forms  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge  calh*d  the 
reid,  or  White  Mountain,  projecting  into  the  sea  in  a  S. 
directitui.  Inside  the  cape  is  a  spacious  bay,  wliich  has 
on  its  S.B.  side  the  bank  and  town  of  Argnin. 

Bluiid,  a.  [Lat.  probably  from  the  root  of 

with  H  prefix  :  0.  Oer.  lind  ;  Dan.  lind,  soft,  mild, 
and  geiitle.J  Sott ;  smooth;  southing;  gentle;  mild. 

“  And  even  calm 

Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  tephyrs  hland 
Breath'd  n'er  the  blue  expanse."  —  Tkomaon. 

Bland,  in  Virnioia.  a  S.W.  co.,  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  a 
range  called  W alker’s  Mountain  :  area, ah t.  350 sq.  m  It 
is  drained  by  Walker's  and  Wolf  creeks.  Pop,  4,000. 

Blaiid'eiiMvill^',  or  Blaii<riiiNville,  in  Illinois,  a 
A'illage  of  McDonough  co. ;  p<‘p.  1,565. 

Bland'ford.  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  98  m. 
S.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  neat  little  town,  situated 
amid  a  fine  tract  of  sheep  pastures.  P<p.  4,290. 

BlailtlTord,  in  a  village  of  Prince  George  co., 

about  m.  E.  of  Petersburg. 

BlaiifriiiKville,  in  THinois,  a  post-townsliip  of  Mc¬ 
Donough  co.,  33  m.  E.N.E.  of  Keokuk  ;  pop.  1,707. 

Blan'disli,  v.  a.  [0.  Kr.  brandir;  Lat. 6ra»rfior.  bran- 
ddiis,  from  blandus,  bland:  0.  Eug.6?a7t<ifi€.J  To  soften  ; 
to  soothe  ;  to  caress ;  to  flatter. 

— r.  fj.  To  act  or  speak  courteously ;  to  be  soft  in  words  or 
manners. 

Blan'dislinient,  Blaii'di««liin8:,  n.  Act  of  blan¬ 
dishing;  soft  words;  kind  spceclies ;  caresses;  flattery. 

Bland'iiess,  n.  State  of  being  bland. 

Blaii'ilon,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co., 
8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Reading. 

Bland'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  township  and  village,  cap. 
of  Ballard  co.,  on  Mayfield  Creek.  2*op.  of  township  2,017. 

Bla'  lies,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Gerona,  *22  m.  S.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  i)op.  5.726. 

Bland  To  rd,  in  Mn8.<(nchu.^eftft,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.,  15  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  1,026. 

BlailK.  (blangk),  a.  [Kr.  blaitc,  from  the  same  root  as 
blanch.]  White;  shining. 

“To  the  blank  moon — her  office  they  prescribed. 

*-Void;  empty;  void  of  writing  or  letters. 

“Upon  tbe  debtor  side  I  find  innumerable  articles;  but,  upon 
the  caeditor  side,  little  more  than  blank  paper." — Addison. 


— Pale  from  fear,  terror.  Ac.;  confused. 

“  But  now  no  face  divine  couteiitiuent  wears; 

'Tie  all  bldiik  8.itlije8s,  or  continual  fears." — Pope. 

— Without  rhyme;  w  hen  the  rhyme  is  blanched  or  omitted. 

“  Our  blank  verse  when  there  is  no  rhyme  to  support  tbe  ex¬ 
pression,  is  extremely  difficult  to  such  as  are  not  masters  iu  tbe 
tongue." 

Blank,  n.  [From  the  adjective.]  A  void  space  on  paper. 

“  I  cannot  write  a  paper  full  as  I  used  to  do  :  and  yet  1  will  not 
forgive  a  blank  of  half  an  inch  from  you."— 

— A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained. 

In  fortune's  lottery  lies 

“  A  heap  of  blanks  like  this,  for  one  small  prize."— Z>ry<ien. 

— A  paper  unwritten;  anything  without  uuirks  or  char¬ 
acters. 

“  Life  may  be  one  great  blaikk,  which,  though  not  blotted  with 
sin,  is  yet  without  any  characters  of  grace  or  virtue."— /ioyers. 

— The  white  spot  or  mark  wliich  a  shot  is  to  hit. 

{Law.)  A  space  left  in  writing  to  be  filleii  up  with 
one  or  more  words  tocomplete  the  sen.se.  When  a  blank 
is  left  in  a  written  Hgret*ment  which  need  not  have  been 
re<luce«l  to  writing,  and  woiiM  have  been  equally  bind¬ 
ing  whether  written  or  unwritten,  it  is  presumed,  in  an 
action  for  the  uoii-iierformaiiue  of  the  contract,  parol 
evidence  might  he  admitted  to  explain  the  blank.  .And 
when  a  written  instrument,  wiiich  was  made  professedly 
to  reconl  a  fact,  is  produced  iis  evidence  of  that  fact 
which  it  purports  to  record,  and  a  blank  appears  in  a 
material  part,  the  oniisaiuu  may  be  supplied  by  other 
proof. —  Bonder. 

B.  Indorsement.  See  Indorsement. 

— v.a.  To  deprive  of  color  ;  to  damp;  to  confuse. 

“  If  the  atheist,  when  he  dies,  should  find  that  his  soul  remains, 
how  will  this  mau  be  amazed  and  bluHkud  I  " — TxUolson. 


Blaiik'*l>ar,  n.  (Law.)  See  C  immon  B\r. 

Blaiik'*oartrul}fO,  n.  (  JA/.)  A  charge  of  powder  for 
a  rifle  or  other  gtin,  cuiitainiiig  no  ball  t»r  sliot.  It  is 
usually  u.sed  for  firing  salutes,  and  in  exercising  troojis. 

Blaiik'-door,  n.  {Arch.)  blank  door  is  tliat  wliich 
is  either  shut  to  prevent  passage,  or  placed  in  the  back  of 
a  recess  wdiere  there  is  no  entrance,  so  as  to  appear  like 
a  real  door.  —  A  B.  window  i.s  that  which  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  real  window ;  but  is  only  formed  in  tlie  recess 
of  a  wall. 

Blaiik'onburg',  a  wjilled  tow  n  of  N.  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  formerly  cap.  of  a  principality  of 
the  same  name,  37  in.  S.S.E.  of  Brunswick  city.  Here 
is  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick.  On  the  summit 
of  the  Reg**nsteiii,  close  by,  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
castTt',  constructed  tiy  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  919,  con¬ 
sisting  of  chambers  cut  out  of  tbe  ns'k.  J*np.  4,377. 

Blan'ket,  n.  [Fr.  blanchd.  the  blanket  of  a  printing- 
press.]  {tV>m.)  A  soft,  loosely-woven  woollen  stuff,  prin¬ 
cipally  used  for  bed-coverings  and  wrappers;  also,  as  a 
covering  for  liorses,  Ac. 

(Printing.)  A  woollen  cloth  or  fine  baize,  which  is 
laid  between  tlie  tympans  of  a  pre.ss. 

{//ort.)  A  delicious  variety  of  pear.  It  is  sometimes 
written  blanquet,  and  in  French,  blanquette. 

(Hist.)  To  toss  in  a  blanket,  [wliicli  happened  to  the 
unfortunate  esquire  of  Don  Quixote,  as  every  one  knows.] 
is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  was  applied  by  way  of 
]»nnisbmeiit.  The  Emperor  Otho  used  to  go  forth  upon 
dark  uights,  and  if  he  found  a  drunken  man,  he  would 
order  the  discipline  of  the  blanket  to  be  uflminislered. — 
Formerly,  B  were  used  in  theatres  instead  of  curtaius. 
(See  Macbeth  i.  5.) 

— i?.  a.  To  cover  w  ith  a  blanket. 

“  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 

Blanket  my  loius;  tie  all  my  hair  in  kocts."  —  Shaks. 


— To  toss  in  a  blanket,  by  way  of  jienalty  or  contempt. 

“  .'th  t  oh  !  he  cry’d.  what  street,  what  laue.  but  knows 
Our  purgings,  pumpiugs,  blanketings,  and  blows."  —  Pope. 

BlauKet  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Arin- 
.strong  CO. 

Blaii'ketiu$;,  n.  The  act  of  tossing  in  a  blanket. 
See  Blanket.  —  Cloth  or  material  for  blankets. 

Blaiik'ly,  atic.  In  a  blank  manner;  witli  paleness  or 
contusion. 

Blank'iioss,  n.  State  of  being  blank. 

Blaiik-verHO',n.  (Pros.)  Verse  which  is  void  of  rhyme ; 
any  kind  of  verse  in  which  there  is  not  rhyme,  blanclied 
or  omitted.  The  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Humans  —  at 
leicst  such  of  it  as  has  come  down  to  us  —  is  without 
rhyme.  The  Goths  are  said  to  have  introduced  rhyme 
from  the  East  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
ami  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  came  to  be  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  poetical  composition,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
veniai  ular  longues,  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
About  the  15th  century,  when  the  passion  for  imitating 
classical  models  beianie  general,  attemjits  w’ere  made  in 
Italy,  France,  and  other  countries,  to  reject  rhyme  as  a 
barbarous  innovation.  The  first  attemjit  at  blank-verse 
in  English  appears  to  have  been  a  translation  of  tbe  first 
and  fourth  books  of  tbe  .Eneid  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  w’jis  executed  in  1.547.  Its  suitability  for  the  drama 
was  at  once  felt,  and  it  was  in  general  use  in  dramatic 
composition  before  Sbakspeare  began  to  write,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  1.591.  It  w'as,  however, 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  drama  down  to  the  a)K 
pearance  of**  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Milton,  in  1667.  In  an 
advertisement  to  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author,  in  answering  objections  to  the  want  of  rhyme, 
says :  “Tliis  neglect  of  rhyme  is  so  little  to  be  taken  for 
a  defect,  ihuugh  it  may  seem  so.  perhaps,  to  vulgar  read¬ 
ers,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  esteenuul  an  example,  set  the 
first  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recovered  to  hendc 
poem  from  the  troulilesome  and  modern  bondage  of 
rhyming.”  Since  Milton's  time,  blank-verse  has  come 
into  use  in  various  kinds  of  poetry  besides  tlie  dramatic ; 
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but  it  M  principally  in  the  heroic  metre  of  ten  syllablei 
that  blank-verst?  is  used,  and,  indeed,  by  some  tbe  term 
is  restricted  to  that  kind  of  metre.  As  an  example  of 
blank  verse ; 

or  man's  i  first  dis  |  obe  1  dicnce,  and  I  the  fruit 
Of  tliat  I  forbid  |  den  tree  |  whoxe  luor  |  tal  taste 
Brought  sin  |  iuio  j  the  viorld,  |  uud  all  |  our  woe. 
Frequently,  in  dramatic  blank-verse,  a  supernumerary 
syllable  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  line,  as  — 

To  be,  I  or  not  {  to  be,  |  that  is  |  the  ques  |  tion. 

In  blank-verse,  the  jK>et  is  le.ss  encumbered  than  in  any 
other  species  of  versification ;  and  hence  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  subjects  calling  forth  sublime  and  no¬ 
ble  emotions.  “The  con>traint^  elegance  of  this  kind 
of  versification  (rhyme),  and  the  studied  smoothm^ss  of 
the  sounds. answering  regularly  loeacli  other  at  theend 
of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite  consistent  with  gentle 
emotioiiK,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  sublimity ;  be¬ 
sides  that,  the  snptM  finou.s  w’ords  wiiich  the  ptK*t  is  often 
obliged  to  introduce,  in  oixter  to  fill  up  tlie  rhyme,  tend 
further  to  enfeeble  it.”  {Blair.  •  —  It  is  also  free  from  the 
full  close  which  rliynie  forces  iijsin  the  ear  at  the  end  of 
each  cimplet,  and  allows  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other 
without  constraint.  The  tterinan,  probably,  of  all  the 
languages  of  nuHlerii  Eurofie,  admits  the  greatest  vari¬ 
ety  of  blank-verse  uieasnreH.  From  the  practice  ol  mod¬ 
ern  German  poets  it  would  appear  tliat  any  species  of 
veise  whicli  may  be  used  in  that  language  with  rhyme, 
may  also  be  useil  without  it.  in  Hie  Geiman  tntnsla- 
tions  from  Greek  and  Roman  poets  we  find  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  ancient  metre  successfully  imitated,  and  of  course 
without  rhyme.  Tliat  which  appnwiches  nearest  to,  or 
rather  is  identical  with,  our  ten-syllable  blank-verse,  U 
also  much  used,  as  in  tlie  following  example  : 

Per  blindc  Greis  erh  ub  sicb  aJsobald. 

Wihlt  eiiien  Text,  erklArt  ihn.  wandt'  iho  an, 

Eniialinte.  warnte,  strafte,  trOntete 

So  herzlicb.  dui)d  die  ThrAoen  mildiglich 

Ihni  uiedertiosseo  io  den  graueo  Bart.  —  Koseoxrtsit. 

Blank'*\vin<low«  n.  (Arch.)  See  Blank-door. 

Blttnqiii,  (hlnv/ke,)  Jerome  Adolphe,  a  political 
French  economist,  was  B.  at  Nice,  1798,  and  educated  at 
the  Lyceum  there.  In  1814^  his  family  quitted  Nice, 
and  young  B.  went  to  complete  his  sluuies  at  Paris, 
w  here  he  became  acquainted  with  J.  B.  Say,  who  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attentiim  to  the  study  <*f  political  econ¬ 
omy.  In  1825,  by  Say's  recommendation  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  History  and  of  Iiulu.strial  Economy 
in  tlie  Commercial  School  at  Paris  On  the  death  of 
Say,  he  was  ajipointed  Profes6<>r  of  Indu.strial  Economy 
ill  the  “Conservatoire  des  Artset  Metiers,"  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Diclionnaire  de  C Indust i  ie.  Manufac- 
turicTe.  Vomme.rciale,  e.t  Agncolt.  In  June,  1838,  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  The  Academy  sent  him  to  Corsica  to  study  the 
condition  of  that  country.  an<l  in  1839  to  Algiers,  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1841  he  visited  Turkey.  In  1851  the 
Academy,  wliich  hiirlily  valneil  his  abilities,  requested 
him  to  furnish  a  complete  account  of  I.ondon  in  its  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  .vpects.  This  ta.sk  he  e.xe»  uted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  savans  who  employed  him.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1854.  B.,  as  a  national 

economist,  was  somewliat  inclined  to  Socialism.  Like 
his  master.  Say,  he  was  in  favor  of  free  trade.  In  uicthod, 
he  was  ingenious;  in  style,  transparent:  and  ev*‘n  the 
dryest  discussions  become  interesting,  from  his  lively 
mode  of  treating  them.  His  principal  work.s  are:  — 
Voyage  d  un  jeun^  Fran^ai.i  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse, 
(Paris,  1824:)  Besume  de  V Histoire  da  Commerce  el  de 
i’/m/u.sfnc,  (Paris,  1826;)  Precis  EUmentaire  d' Kenunnie 
Politique,  precede  d'une  Introduction  Ihstorique,  et  mid 
d'une.  Biographie  des  Ecojif/mistes.  Ac.,  (Paris.  1826;) 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Histoire.  de  I'Economis 
Politique  en  Europe,  depuis  Its  Ancienx  jusqu'd  not 
jours,  snii'ie  d'une  Bibliographie  raisonnte  des  Princi^ 
paux  Ouvrages  d' Kennomie  i‘olitique.  D.  1854. 

Blanqui,  Louis  Auguste,  the  brother  of  the  economist, 
was  B.  at  Nice  in  1805.  He  has  made  himself  conspicu¬ 
ous  chiefly  by  his  rapid  advocacy  of  the  most  extreme 
political  opinion-s.  From  an  early  age  he  dabbled  in  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  submitted  to  its  penaliies  with  tbe  pride  of 
a  martyr.  After  the  revolutiou  of  February,  lie  formed 
the  Central  Kepublican  Society,  wiiich  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  it  was 
also  who  organized  the  piipnlar  outbreak  on  the  15th 
May,  the  aim  of  wliich  was  to  overtlirow  the  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly,  although  it  lias  been  alleged  that  he  was 
driven  to  this  step  by  the  impatience  and  violence  of  bis 
party,  or,  more  properly,  liis  club.  At  the  head  of  an 
excited  mass,  he  made  his  appearatice  before  the  na¬ 
tional  representatives,  and  demanded  the  “  Resuscitation 
of  the  Polish  Nationality!”  and  the  dissolution  of  tlio 
Assembly.  B.  was  arrested,  tried,  ami  condemned  to 
ten  years  imprisonment  in  Belleisle.  In  1871,  B.  was 
an  active  member  of  tbe  too  celebrated  Commune  of 
Paris.  Arrested  in  187'2,  he  was  again  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  deportation  for  life  in  a  fortress.  Released 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  D.  in  1880. 

Blaii^iiiil'lay  an  Island  iu  the  Caribbean  Sea,  74  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Portugal.  It  belongs  to  Venezuela. 

Bla|>M,n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  family 
Blapsidee.  The  type  of  genuN  ami  family  is  the  species 
Blaps  m/irtisaga,  a  very  common  insect,  found  in  dark, 
damp,  and  dirty  places  about  iiousos.  It  is  bl.tck,  but 
little  shining :  the  tip  of  the  elytra  forms  a  short  ob¬ 
tuse  point,  ami  is  about  ^  iiicli  in  length. 
Blap'Mi(la»,7i.pL  (Zubl.)  8ee  Bl4i*s. 

Blare,  v.n.  [Du.  blarm  ;  Ger.  blUrren,  plUrrem,  to  bleat, 
to  weep.]  To  bellow;  to  roar.  (E.) 

— n.  Noise;  roar;  sound.  (R.) 

(Cbm.)  A  small  coin  of  Berne,  value  about  2  cents. 
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Blaspheme',  t-.  a.  [Fr.  blasphcmt ;  Gr.  Uatphi. 
BUMK.J  lo  speak  injuriously,  repruaciifiilly,  ai 
eiently  ot  tlio  Supreme  IteiiiK;  to  revile  si 


'i"  ''iHnee  in  co,  Cork.  It  has  a 

fine  old  cnstle,  and  la  ren.arkalile  for  liaviiiKiii  its  neiith- 
Hlar,i„j  Slow,  the  kissing  of  whtch 
IS  said  to  confer  upon  the  Irish  an  elo.|nent  power  in 
the  language  of  courtsliip,  called  blarwy.  ^ 

Blast  kel  I<tlaii<l<i,  a  group  of  rtaky  islands  at  the 
thel«“'"'  ®  liny,  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland.  ’ One  of 

Lhiiope'''"  Tiraght,  forms  the  westernmost  laud  in 

emeo.  Si*e 
and  irrev- 

‘^'‘Pi'e'ne  Ueing;  to  revile,  speak,  or 
write  reproaehfully  or  iiii|uously  of  God  or  of  sacred 
things.  —  To  speak  evil  of;  to  utter  abuse  or  calumny 
against;  to  speak  reproaehfully  of. 

**T,**°*'l  fra™  our  labour,  heap  iheir  board. 

Jfluipkeme  tlieir  feetler,  kq4  forgec  their  loTil."~^Pope. 

~r.  n.  To  utter  blasphemy. 

Blattphem'cr,  n.  One  who  blasphemes. 
Blajtpheiii'eres.s,  n.  a  female  who  blasphemes. 
Bla.<«i>hem  inyr,  n.  The  act  of  blasphemy. 

Blati  plieinou>i,a.  Utteringor containing  bla.sphemy • 
iminoiisly,  irreverent  in  regard  to  God  or  sacred  thiin's 
Bla-tt  phemoii<tly,  adv.  In  a  blasphemous  manner  ' 
Bias  pheiny.  n.  A  crime  marked  for  public  piinish- 
meut  111  the  laws  of  most  civilized  nations,  and  which 
has  been  reg.irded  as  of  such  enormity  by  many  nations 
as  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  word  is  Greek  but  it 
has  found  its  way  into  the  English  and  several  other 
modern  languages,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  want  of 
native  terms  to  exiiress  with  precision  and  brevity  the 
Idea  of  which  it  is  the  representative.  Etymologically 
it  denotes  speaking  so  as  to  strike  or  hurt ;  the  u.sing  to 
a  person  s  face  reproachful  and  insulting  expressions. 
In  this  jceneral  way  it  is  used  i>y  (Jruek  writ<*r5,  aiiii  even 
in  the  New  Testinient;  as  in  1  Tim  vi,  I,  •‘Whereof 
Cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  sunnisings,"  where  the 
word  rendered  "railings”  is,  in  the  original.  "  hlasphe- 
nii  -8.  ’  Thus,  ,also,  in  Murk  vii.  'dd,  our  S.ivionr  himself 
in  enunierating  various  evil  dispositions  or  praeticesi 
mentions,  an  "evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  liailisliness,'’ 
not  meaning,  as  it  seems,  more  than  the  ordinary  case 
of  insulting  speech.  IS.  in  this  sense,  however  tiiuch  to  he 
avoided  as  immoral  and  mischievous,  is  not  marked  as 
a  crime,  and  its  suppre.ssioti  is  left  to  the  ordinary  in¬ 
fluences  of  morals  and  . . .  not  provided  for  by 

l.iw.  Ill  this  sense,  indeed,  the  word  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  naturalized  among  us.  though  it  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  found  in  the  poets,  and  in  those  prose-writers 
who  exercise  an  inordinate  curiosity  in  the  selection  of 
their  terms.  But,  besides  being  used  to  denote  insulting 
and  opprobrious  speech  in  general,  it  was  used  to  denote 
speech  of  that  kind  of  a  peculiar  nature,  namely,  when 
the  object  against  which  it  w.is  directed  was  a  person 
esteemed  sacred,  but  especially  when  against  God. — 
Among  the  canonists,  the  definition  of  IS.  is  made  to 


passed  in  1661  and  169o.  punishable  by  death;  and  the 
last  who  stiffered  capital  pniiishment  tor  this  crime  in 
Scotland,  was  Ihomas  Aikenhead,  a  student  of  divinity 
who  was  executed,  ib'io.  These  severe  statutes  were 
however,  repealed  by  53  Geo.  in.  c.  160,  which  made 
the  puiiishiiicnt  arbitrary.  By  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  47,  the 
puhlieatioii  ol  bla.sphemy  w.is  punishable  by  fine  and 
iiiiprisonmeut,  and  by  banishment  for  a  second  ofience- 
blit  this  last  was  repealed  by  7  Will.  IV.  c.  5,  whichl 
rendered  the  puiiishuient  only  fine  and  impri.soiiiiieiit  ' 
111  IS-W,  a  person  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  Ediiibnrgh,  for  publishing  books  denying 
the  truth  and  antliorily  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and 
being  lound  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  15  months'  im- 
piisoiinieiit.  In  France,  before  the  great  Kevolutioii 
It  was  a  IS.  also  to  speak  against  the  Holy  \  irgin  and 
the  saints,  to  deny  one  s  faith,  to  speak  with  impiety 
Ol  holy  lluug8,  and  to  swear  by  thin;;s  sacred.  The 
law  reluliiig  to  B.  was  totally  jviiealed  in  17yl ;  and  tlie, 
present  trench  penal  code,  art.  enacts  that  any 
person  who,  by  words  or  gesinres,  shall  coinniit  any 
outrage  upon  objects  of  public  worship  in  the  places 
designed  lor  the  pertoriaanee  vt  its  rites,  shall  be  fined 
from  >2  to  $10U,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  lefts 
than  16  days  nor  more  than  0  months,  in  most  of  the 
U.  bttteft,  sbitiites  have  been  enacted  against  B.;  but 
these  statutes  are  nut  understood  in  all  cases  to  have 
abrogated  the  comniun  law;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  neitlier  these  statutes  nor  the  conmion-law  doc¬ 
trine  is  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  those  States  in 
which  the  question  has  arisen. 

n.  8.  bl(Est;  0.  Uer.  hldsh,  from  hldsan.  to 
biow.J  A  gust  or  putf  of  win<l. 

“  They  that  staod  high  have  many  bla»t$\.o  shake  them."—  Shakt. 

— The  sound  made  hy  blowing  any  wind-instrument. 

■■  The  Veline  founiain.s  and  sulphurous  Nar. 

Shake  at  the  balelul  hlatl,  the  signal  of  the  war.”  — />ry«feu. 

— ^  ioleut  e.xploslon  made  by  gunpowder  when  splitting 
rocks,  or  by  inflammable  gases  in  mines. —  A  gale:  a 
rush;  a  storm. 

—Pernicious  or  pestilential  influence,  as  of  wind  ;  blight. 

“  By  the  blmt  of  God  they  perish."  —  Jub  iv.  9. 

(MrUillurgi/.)  Tile  current  of  air  forced  into  furnaces 
by  bellows,  or  air-eiigines,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  ores  to  a  inerclianuble  form.  There  are  two  kinds 
ot  blasts  ill  use  in  the  iron  manufaetiire,  the  hot  and 
the  cold  tdast.  The  hot  blast  is  obtained  by  tdreing  ilie 
air  through  a  series  of  hot  jnpes.  and  its  effect  is  to 
facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  quality  ot  the  latter  is  deteriorated  ;  the  cold  Idast 
requires  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel  to  reduce  the  same 
quantity  of  ore,  and  it  yields  a  firmer  and  more  even 
quality  of  metal  than  the  hot  blast.  —  See  iRO.v. 
(Farriery.)  A  disease  in  the  stomach  of  cattle. 


iicliide  the  denying  God,  or  the  asserting  anytliing  Blasit,  o.  a.  To  strike  as  witli  a  blast,  or  with  a  sudden 

_ L.  .  .  A.  A  \  1  1  .1.  •  .  .X 


to  be  God.  which  is  not  God;  and  this  extended* appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  h  is  been  received  in  most  Christi.in 
countries,  and  punisliments  more  or  less  severe  have 
been  denounced  against  the  crime.  —  In  England,  by 
the  common  law,  open  blasphemy  was  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other  infamous  corporeal  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  kind  of  B.  which  was  thus  cognizable  is 
described  by  Blackstone  to  be  •‘denying  the  being  or 
providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  ClirUt,  profiiie  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule.”  {OuninentantSi, 
b.  iv.  c.  iv.)  All  these  heads,  except  the  first,  seem  to 
spring  immediately  from  the  root-sense  of  the  word  B., 
as  they  are  of  that  hurtful  and  insulting  speecli  w’hichthe 
word  denotes.  And  we  suspect,  that,  wlienever  the  com¬ 
mon  law  was  called  into  operation  to  punish  persons 
guilty  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of  B  ,it  was  only  when 
the  denial  was  accompanied  with  opprobrious  words  or 
gestures,  w'hicii  seem  to  be  essential  to  complete  the 
true  crime  of  B.  Errors  in  opinion,  even  on  points 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  and  being  of  religion,  were 
referred  in  England  in  early  times  to  the  ecclesia.stic.s, ' 
as  falling  under  the  denomination  of  heretical  opinions  I 
(see  fi£KKSY),  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  other  heresies! 


gust  or  destructive  wind. 

••  Oh  1  Poriius,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 

Some  hidden  rhnuder  iu  the  store  of  heaven. 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  tottoatthe  man 
^  ho  owes  his  greatuess  to  bis  country's  ruin.'*—  AddUon. 

— To  make  to  wither  by  some  pernicious  influence;  to 
blight;  to  strike  with  some  sudden  plague,  calamity,  Ac. 

To  his  green  years  yourceusures  you  would  suit. 

Not  blast  that  blos.soai,  but  expect  the  fruit."  —  Dryden, 

— To  injure:  to  destroy;  to  make  infamous. 

”  He  is  malicious,  if  he  knows  I  deserve  credit,  and  jet  goes 
about  to  blast  it."  —  StUlingJteet. 

— To  confound;  to  strike  with  terror. 

•'  Trumpeters. 

With  braten  din  blast  you  the  city  s  ears.  '  —  Shaks. 

— To  blow  up  or  split  by  gunpowder. 

—v.n.  To  be  struck  as  with  a  blast;  to  wither;  to  be 
blighted. 


tiiile,  chambers,  ami  even  g.illerie8,  are  formed  in  the 
rock,  hags  of  powder  l.eiiig  iiiserteil,  and  fired  hy  nieiiiis 
ol  the  galvanic  current.  By  this  means  eiioriiious 
tiiasscs  ol  rock,  weighing  thousands  of  tons,  are  removed 
with  tile  greatest  ease.  The  oidiiiary  implenients  used 
are  tbejiimper.  orculting-tool,  the  iiHinmer.and  scraper. 
— a.  Blighting;  viithering;  injuring;  fiuslmting 
Ulu.Hlociir'|><>iiMa  a.  [tir.  a  germ,  and  kvrpos, 

triiit. !  {Biit.)  'lhat  gerniinaie.H  inside  of  liie  pericarii 
UlaH  toderiii,  n.  {Anal.)  [Or.  Ua  to$,  a  germ,  and 
kaips.sf^  ti  iiit.j  The  germiiuil  ^kin  or  tnembmne,  or  that 
granular  membrane  or  ^tl•Htum  which  lies  inimediat«  ly 
beneath  the  membrane  \ii  dli  of  the  ovum,  and  whicliis 
the  seat  of  deveb.pment  of  all  parts  of  the  body  of  birds. 

•pipe,  71  {Mf.ch.)  The  waste  steam-pipe  of  an  en¬ 
gine,  bill  more  particularly  ajiplied  to  locomotive  en- 
giiu*s;  in  the  latter  it  leads  from  the  exhaust  passages 
ot  the  cylinders  into  the  cliimiiey.  and  is  of  great  use 
fiT  tormiug  the  draught  through  the  fiie-tuhes,  as  each 
jet  ot  steam  eniitti-d  creates  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
chimney,  which  is  immediately  filled  by  a  current  of  ait 
rushing  through  the  fire-gate. 

Bla'Iant.a.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  to  bleat;  A.S.  Wa- 
tow,  to  bleat. J  Ihdlowing  jus  a  calf. 

••  You  learn  this  language  from  the  blatant  beast."— />ryden. 
Blal'ta,  n.^{Zt‘ol.)  See  Blattid^. 

Itlat  l^r,  r.  n.  [l^it.  hlutern.]  To  roar;  to  makeasense- 
less  noise,  (o.) 

Biat'tidsp,  BLATTARI.E,  n  pi.  {Zmjl.)  The  OKl^oach 
Jannli/y  order  Oftfuplrra.  This  family  contains  ortho|>- 
lerous  insects  which  have  the  body  oval,  flattened,  the 
bind  extremity  of  the  abdomen  lurni.sbed  with  conical 
articulated  appendages, and  theantennae  iongaiid  many- 
jointed.  B.  are  nocturnal,  and  are  found  not  only  in 
forests,  but  soinespecies  also  infest  kitchens,  store-rooms, 
and  closets,  devouring  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  even 
fabrics.  The  genus  BiuUu  contains  several  species,  which 
are  imligenous,  and  one,  B.  Onmtalis,  or  black  beetle, 
which  is  a  native  of  Aj»ia. 

Blau'v^It in  AVio  York,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
land  CO.,  2y  ni-  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Blnw'eiibiir^,  in  A>to  Jn'sey,  a  poet-village  of  Somer- 
8<  t  CO.,  15  m.N.  by  E  of  Trenton. 

M  {Zool.)  A  ftiiial)  river-fish;  the  Bleak,  q  r. 
lilayo,  a  torlified  seaport  ot  France,  dep  Gironde,  cap 
anoiid  on  the  right  bank  of  iheGarofine. 34  in.  N.N.W 
of  Bordeaux.  The  river  here  is  about  2*4  wide,  ami 
defeniled  by  a  fort  on  each  side.  All  >essel8  inward- 
bound  are  required  to  anchor  at  B  and  deliver  a  mani¬ 
fest  of  their  cargo,  and  many  of  the  outward-lK.und 
ships  call  here  to  take  on  board  provisions  and  complete 
their  cargoes.  i:>p  .  wine,  brandy,  corn.  oil.  Ac.  B.\s 
very  ancient.  In  1568,  it  was  taken  by  the  Protestants, 
and,  later,  by  the  Leaguers.  The  extensive  inar.fthes 
which  surround  it,  having  been  drained  by  Henry  IV., 
have  beciime  very  fruittul.  In  1832,  the’ BuchuVs  de 
Berry  (7.  r.),  while  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  here,  was 
deliveri^  of  a  daughter.  Pop.  4,764. 

Blaze,  n.  [A.  S.  6£ts€.  a  torch  ;  0.  Ger. 
to  shine  forth,  to  glitter.]  A  shining  forth:  a  glitter¬ 
ing:  glare:  expanded  light;  flame;  the  stream  of  light 
and  heat  from  any  body  when  burning. 

•‘  The  main  blaze  ot  it  is  p&st ;  but  a  small  thiug  would  make 
it  dame  again. "  —  Shaks. 

— Wide  diffusion  of  a  report ;  that  which  shines  and 
spreads  widely. 

’  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame?'  —Milton. 

— A  white  mark  on  a  horse's  forehead  ; — also  a  mark  made 
on  trees  in  a  forest,  for  identifleation  of  a  route. 

— V.  n.  To  shine  forth  ;  tt)  flame :  to  send  f<*rth  or  show 
a  bright  and  expanded  light.  —  To  be  conspicuous. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  shine  forth;  to  spread,  as  news  ;  to  make 
public  far  and  wide.  —  To  set  a  white  mark  on  a  tree. 
Blaz'er,  n.  One  who  Mazes. 


BlHSl'ed,  p  a.  Affected  by  some  pernicious  or  destnic-  Blaz  ing:*  P- a-  Flaming;  omitting  bright  flame  or 


tive  influence,  us  of  wind;  blighted;  injured;  destroyed, 
split  by  gunpowiler. 

BiaHte'ma,  n.  [Gr  ,  a  bud,  a  sprout.]  {Hot.)  Applied 
to  the  part  of  the  embryo  comprising  the  radicle,  plu¬ 
mule,  and  caulicule. —  LintlUy. 


were.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  book  under  tliei  Blast'er,  n.  One  who  blasts. 


word  B.  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  In 
that  reign  an  Act  was  pa.ssed,thetitleof  whichis‘‘An  .Act 
for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  5.  and  Profuneness.” 
It  states  that  “  many  persons  have  of  late  years  openly 
avowed  and  published  many  blasphemous  and  infamous 
opinions,  contrary  to  the  <loctrines  and  priii  iples  of  tlie 
Christian  religion,  greatly  tending  to  the  dishonor  of 
Almighty  God,  and  may’  prove  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  kingilom and  enacts  that  if  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  having  been  educated  in.  or  having  tmule 
a  profession  of  tlie  Christian  religion  within  tlii.s  realm, 
“shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speak¬ 
ing,  deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
be  God,  or  shall  a.s.sert  or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
gods  than  one,  or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to 
bo  true,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  fhe  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  to  be  of  divine  authority,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  adjudged  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or 
employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military;  and,  on  a 
second  conviction,  shall  bo  disabled  to  sue,  prosecute, 
plead,  or  use  any  action  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
and  shall  also  suffer  imprisonment  for  three  years.”  The 
main  provisions  of  this  Act  remain  still  in  force ;  but  by 
63  Geo.  III.  c.  IfiO,  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  are  exempted  from  its  penalties.  In  1841,  the 
law  against  blasphemy’  was  enforced  upon  Mr.  Moxon 
for  publishing  an  edition  of  Shelley’s  “Queen  .Mab;” 
but  the  sentence  wa«  merely  nominal.  In  Scotland, 
blasphemy  was,  by  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament 


BluHr-furnaoe.  f  A  S.  blast ;  Yv.  foomaise, 

turimce.j  A  turiiace  in  Avhich  the  combustion 

ot  the  fuel  is  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  by  a 
bliist  blown  fn>m  a  bellows,  or  by  mejins  of  tans.  A 
smitli's-forge  is  a  blast-lurnace  on  a  small  scale.  B -F.'b 
are  use<l  principally  for  smelting  iron  ores,  ami  con- 
8i.1t  essentially  of  a  long  narrow  funnel  inverteil  upon 
another  fthortur  funnel,  the  wdiole  being  built  of  solid 
masonry.  They  are  usually  50  feet  high  liy  15  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  largest  part.  At  the  hotfom  of  the 
lower  cone  is  a  cylindrical  hole.  Ironi  which  lead  the 
tuyere.e.,  or  blast-pipcft.  and  the  channel  for  the  passage 
of  the  melted  slag,  which  rises  on  the  top  of  the  metal 
and  overflows.  At  the  lowest  part  is  the  tai>-hole  for 
drawing  off  the  melted  metal.  At  the  top  is  a  gallery 
for  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  ore.  The  B-F.  being 
lighted  with  coal,  the  roasted  ore,  comhined  with  a  flux 
of  limestone,  is  thrown  in  ;  upon  thi.s  is  thrown  another 
layer  of  coal,  and  so  on:  a.s  the  fuel  burns  away,  the 
ma^s  sink.i,  and  is  replenished  with  fuel,  flux,  and  ore 
from  the  top.  —  See  Hot  Blast,  and  Iro’\. 

n.  A  blast.  —  Destruction  by  a  pernicious 

cause. 

(Mininy  and  Quarryiny.)  An  operation  by  which 
large  masses  of  ro<*k  are  separated  by  mean.s  of  the  e.x- 
plosion  of  gunpowder  or  gun-cotton.  A  small  opening 
ift  bored  in  the  roc-k  or  stone,  and  filled  witlj  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  or  gun-cotton,  and  is  fired  by  means  of  a 
fuse  or  train.  In  engineering  operations  of  large  magui- 


light.  —  Fubli.xhing  far  and  wide, 

I  Blaz'iii;r-!4tar,  n.  A  comet.  —  Fi^ryoson. 

Bla'zon«  r.  a.  [Fr.  b/asonner.]  To  blaze  abroad;  to 
spread,  proclaim,  or  publish  far  and  wide.  —  To  display 
or  set  forth  conspicuously.  —  To  adorn :  to  cnibellish.  — 
To  explain  the  figures  on  armorial  ensigns. 

— V.  n.  To  blaze;  to  make  a  brilliant  figure;  to  shine. 

— n.  (//er.)  The  act  of  drawing,  describing,  or  explaining 
coats-of-sirms ;  Blazo.nrv,  7.  r. 

— Publication  ;  show  ;  celebration. 

'  Men  COD  over  their  pedigrees,  xnd  obtrnde  the  itozon  of  their 
exploits  upon  the  coiupauj.  "  -  Cohter. 

Bla'zoner,  n.  One  who  blazons;  a  herald. 

Blazonry^  (6/ai'zon-re,)  n.  f  A.8.  bltrsan ;  Get.  blasen,  to 
blow  a  horn :  Fr.  hlasonnir,  to  blaze  alKuii,  to  make  pub¬ 
lic.]  The  art  of  deciphering  coats-of-arms ;  also, 

that  of  expressing  or  describing  a  coat-of-arms  in  ap¬ 
propriate  language.  The  word  is  snppoied  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  German  blasen,  to  blow,  and  to  have 
originateil  in  the  ceremonial  of  tournaments,  from  which 
BO  many  other  terms  and  usages  in  heraldry  are  derived ; 
it  having  been  customary  on  these  solemn  occa.>ioDs  for 
the  herald  to  blow  a  trumpet  when  he  cjilled  out  the 
arms  of  a  knight  on  ushering  him  into  the  lists.  The 
principal  rules  for  blazoning  coats-of-arms,  according  to 
English  usage,  are  as  follows;  (but  on  the  Continent  they 
are  not  all  observed  witli  strict  adherence ;)  1  In  mar¬ 
shalling  coat8H>f-aniis  it  is  false  heraldry  to  place  metal 
upon  metal,  or  color  njM>n  color.  2.  Begin  with  mem 
tioning  the  metal  or  color  of  which  the  field  is  com¬ 
posed,  slating  the  direction  of  the  lines  by  which  it  may 
happen  to  he  divided;  as.  per  bend,  ptr  ftsSy  quarterly, 
Ac.,  and  if  they  assume  other  forms  than  the  simple 
straight  lines,  {set  Engrailkp,  Wavy,  Raolly,  Ac.,)  and 
then  proceed  to  the  principal  and  secondary  charges  in 
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order.  3.  Shorten  the  description  as  much  as  possible, 
and  avoid  all  repetition  of  the  names  of  metals  and 
colors,  mentioning  a  charge  of  any  color  or  metal  that 
has  been  uam»?d  before,  as  of  the  Jirst^  o/thesccondf  Ac, 
Thus  the  coat-of-arms  in  tig.  370 
would  be  described  as  argent,  on 
a  bend  engrailed  gules,  between 
two  hurts,  a  mullet  or,  pierced  of 
the  seemd  betwf'en  two  cre.'icents 
of  the  first ;  in  which  the  held  is 
first  mentioned;  then  the  princi¬ 
pal  charges  on  the  field:  and 
thirdly,  the  charges  on  the  onii- 
nary,  in  their  proper  metals  ami 
tinctures,  without  repetition.  4. 

In  describing  charges  in  a  field  or 
on  an  ordinary,  between  others 
ofa  different  nature, always  name 
that  charge  first  which  is  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
ehitdd.  Thus,  in  the  above  exam  pin,  it  is  correct  to  say, 
a  mullet  between  two  crescetits,  not  two  crescents  with 
a  mullet  between  them.  5.  Wiietj  animals,  plants,  &<•. 
are  represented  in  their  natural  Ci»lors.  tlx-y  must  be 
descrit»ed  jis  proper  only,  witliont  naming  any  metal  or 
color;  thus  we  must  say,  a  sw.vn  proper,  not  a  swan  ar¬ 
gent. —  See  Points:  TiNcruiiri;  Ciurgb:  Ordinary. 

Bloa,  n.  [Scottish  bhe,  pale,  livid.J  Tlie  wood  that  is 
just  under  the  bark  of  a  tree.  I 

Bleach^  {bliic't,)v.a.  [A.  S  blmcan,  homblcsc,  blue,  pale.' 
See  Blvck]  To  make  wliite  or  whiter;  commonly,  to 
whiten  by  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

— t'.  n.  To  grow  white  in  any  manner. 

Bleach  er,  n  One  who  bleache.-i. 

Bleacii'ery,  n.  A  place  for  blei<  hing. 

Bleaoll'iilj^,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  wliitenitig,  especially 
cloth.  —  (Caf'/a.and  Mtof.)  Thi.s  process  consi.'>ts  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  operations,  by  which  the  natural  colors  of  various 
substances  are  discharged  so  as  to  whiten  lliem.  It  is 
effecleil  either  by  the  action  of  various  solvents,  aided 
by  exposure  to  light,  air,  and  moisture,  up-m  the  bleach- 
ing  gi'onnd:  or  by  the  aiil  of  chlorine.  Cotbrn  is  more 
easily  bleaclied  tlian  linen,  in  cons  apience  of  its  being 
originally  whiter,  arid  liavin '  a  less  powerful  attraction 
for  the  coloring-matter.  In  l>le>iching  these  goo«ls  upon 
the  old  princi[)le,  w.irm  water  is  first  liberally  appli'-d 
to  remove  the  weaver's  pisteor  <lres.sing;  they  are  tlien 
bneke  I,  or  boiled  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye:  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  well  w.islied,  are  spread  out  upon  the  gniss,  so 
as  to  b  •  freely  exposed  to  the  joint  agencies  of  liglit,  air, 
and  m  *isiure;  the  bucking  and  exposure  are  alternately 
repeited  as  often  its  necessary:  the  goodsare  then  sourc'd, 
that  is,  imm ‘rsed  in  water  slightly  acidulated  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid:  lastly,  they  are  very  thi>roughly  washed 
and  dried.  By  these  op.*r  iti‘ms  the  texture  of  the  goods 
is  to  a  certain  extent  impaired,  and  much  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  pnicess,  which  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  winter  months.  But  the  exposure  upon 
the  bieachi'ig-grouud  is  now  to  a  great  extent  discon- 
tinueil;  an  I  the  same  effect  is  obt  liiiod,  after  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  bucking,  by  the  action  of  w.-ak  solutions  of  chlo¬ 
rine  or  of  chloride  of  lime,  which,  if  skilfully  used,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  injure  tlie  gootls  more  than  the  long 
continued  exposure.  The  theory  of  bleaching  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  developed:  liut,  from  such  experi¬ 
ments  as  li  ive  been  made  in  reference  to  it,  it  appears 
to  be  a  proc  ‘ss  of  oxidizenient.  and  to  depend  upt)ii  some 
peculiar  infiuence  of  nascent  oxygen,  or  perhaps  of 
ozone,  upon  tlie  ctdoring-matter.  —  The  color  of  manu¬ 
factured  wool  elepends  partly  upon  its  own  oil,  and 
partly  upon  the  applications  made  to  it  in  the  loora. 
These  are  got  rid  of  in  the  fiilliiig-mil!  l»y  the  Joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  fuller's  earth  and  soap  :  the  cloth  is  then  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  is  tolerably  white.  If  the  slight 
yellow  tint  which  it  retains  is  ol»jectionable,  it  is  im¬ 
proved  hy  adding  a  little  stone-blue  to  the  w  ishing- water, 
or  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur:  this 
latter  method,  however,  renders  it  more  harsh.  an>l  if  af¬ 
terwards  soaped,  its  yellowishness  returns  The  color 
of  raw  silk  dept-uds  upon  a  natural  yellow  varuish. 
which  is  got  rid  of  by  boiling  it  in  w’hlte  soap  and  w  iter, 
and  by  repeated  rinsings.  Certain  articles  of  woven  cot¬ 
ton,  such  as  stockings,  are  bleached  as  usual,  and  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  ai-tiou  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur.  Straw  is  also  whiteneil  by  a  similar 
operation,  and  hence  bleached  straw  hats  are  apt  to 
have  a  disagree  vblo  sulphurous  smell. 

Bloacli'insf-Powtlpr,  n.  The  most  important  is  the 
chloride  of  lime.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  slaked 
lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas.  Slaked  lime  may  be 
made  to  combine  with  half  its  weight  of  chlorine. 
Chemists  are  »Uvided  as  to  the  true  composition  of  this 
valuable  comp'Uind,  some  looking  on  it  as  a  hypochlo 
rite  of  lime,  C  i0,C10,  united  with  chloriile  of  culcinm, 
CaCl,  while  others  regard  it  as  a  combifiation  of  chlorine 
with  oxide  of  calcium,  in  the  form  of  an  oxychloride, 
CaOCl.  Chloride  of  lime  is  a  white,  nioi.*st  jiowder,  con¬ 
tinually  giving  off  hypochlorons  acid.  Its  ]>rincipal  1l^e 
is  as  a  bleaching  agent ;  but  it  is  also  employed  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant  with  great  success.— See  Calcicm  (Cmloridkof). 

Blesik.,  n.  {Zool.)  The  Lmdsens  alhurnus,  a  little  Mala- 
copterygions  fish,  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cyprinides. 
very  common  in  the  rivers  of  Europe;  length  about 
5  or  6  inches; 
shape  slender, 
with  the  boiiy 
much  compress¬ 
ed  :  color  bright 
8ilvery,thebuck 
olive-green;  fins 
pelluci<l:  scales 
deciduous;  and  Pig.  371. — bleak,  {Leuciscus  alhumus.) 


the  tail  forked.  Bleak.s  generally  keep  together  in  large 
shoals;  and  at  Certain  seasons  they  are  observed  to 
tumble  about  near  the  surlace  of  the  water  na  if  in 
capable  of  swimming  to  any  considerable  distance;  but 
ill  a  short  time  tliey  recover,  and  jiresenily  disiippcar. 
It  i.s  from  the  scales  of  this  fish  that  the  beautiful  sil¬ 
very  matter  used  in  the  preparation  of  ailificial  pearls 
is  chierty  taken :  other  bright-scaled  fishes  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  u.scd  lur  the  same  puipuse.  By  cuiilrai  tion  it  is 
often  called  Bi.ay. 

Bleak,  a.  [A.  S.  hlac,  6/n’c.  See  Black  J  Pale; 

bleached,  blighted,  or  blackened  by  piercing  cold. 

*•  liiireut  the  North 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  luy  purcUed  lips, 

Ami  comfort  me  with  cold."  —  Shakg. 

— Chill;  cold;  dreary;  desolate. 

“Say,  will  be  bless  the /dcuA  Atlantic  shore  ?"— Pb/Je. 

Bloak'i>»li«  a.  Moderately  bleak. 

Bloak'iy*  adv.  In  a  bleak  manner. 

n.  State  or  quality  of  being  bleak  ;  open- 
nes.s  of  situation  ;  exposure  to  the  wind;  hence,  coldness. 

Blear,  [bier,)  a.  [O.  (jcr.  hlatara;  Im.  bLuar ;  i)an 
blcerr,  a  blj&t»*r,  bladder,  or  bubble.]  Sore,  as  with  pus¬ 
tules  or  bli.-ter.s;  dimmed  or  impaired,  as  the  eyes. 

— V.  a.  To  make  sure;  to  dim  or  impair  with  soreness,  ae 
the  eyes. 

Bloured,  p.  a.  Dimmed  by  soreness,  or  by  a  w’atery 
humor. 

Blear'tHliiess,  n.  The  ^tate  of  being  bleared. 

Blour'-eye*  n.  'I  he  Licpitudk,  q.  v. 

Blear'-oyetl,  p.a.  Having  sore  eyes.  —  Wanting  dis¬ 
cernment. 

Bieat,  {hlct,)  v.  n.  [A.  L.  formed  from  the  sound.] 

To  make  the  noise  of  a  sheep. 

— 71.  The  cry  of  a  sheep. 

Bleat'iii;^.  n.  The  same  as  Bleat. 

Bleb,  n.  A  Blister,  7.  v. 

Bleb'by,  a.  Full  of  blebs. 

Bled,  imp.  and  part,  of  Bleed,  q.  v. 

Bled  'soe,  ill  Teh7ie.<see,  0.  S.E.  central  county,  washed 
by  Sequatchie  River;  swface,  generally  mountainous; 
area,  about  3^U)  sq.  m.;  cap.  Pikeville;  poj->.  4,870. 

Bled  soe,  in  Missouri^  a  post-ofiice  of  Hickory  co. 

Bleil  soe*s  Landiii;^,  in  Arkansas,  u  post-ofiice  of 
Ohitteii'len  co. 

Bleed,  {bled,)  r.  n.  {imp.  and  pp.  bled.)  [A.  S.  bledan. 
See  Blood.]  To  emit  blood;  to  lose  blood. 

“  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 

For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee  I"—  Shaks. 

— To  feel  pain  or  agony,  as  from  bleetling. 

—To  die  by  slaughter. 

••  The  Iamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day ; 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  aud  play?"  — Pope. 

—To  issue  lorth  or  drop,  as  blood. 

“  For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  aud  amber  flow, 

The  coral  redden,  aud  the  ruby  glow."  —  Pope. 

— V.  a.  To  let  blood;  to  t.ike  blood  from. 

That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguished  note. 

Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  single  vote."  — Pope. 

Bleed'in*^.  71.  A  discharge  of  bluoil. — See  Hemorrhage. 

Blkedino,  or  Blood-letting.  (Swrg.)  Any  artificial  dis¬ 
charge  of  i*loo(J  from  the  body,  performed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  affonling  relief,  or  benefit,  to  an  invalid.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  dividiMl  into  general  or  topical,  or  constitutional 
ami  local.  Bleeding  from  a  vein  or  artery  is  an  example 
of  the  first;  leeches,  scarifications,  and  cupping  are  in¬ 
stances  of  the  latter.  V'enesection,  or  phlebotomy,  as 
bleeding  from  a  vein  is  usually  called,  is  performed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  p.irts  of  the  body  ,  though  the  localities  generally 
selected  are  the  neck, 
arm,  leg,  and  foot;  the 
p;irt  by  common  con¬ 
sent  ado{>ted  as  the 
most  convenient,  both 
fur  the  patient  and 
surgeon,  is  the  arm. — 

The  person  may  be 
bled  either  lying,  sit¬ 
ting.  or  standing;  but 
wlien  at  all  likely  to 
faint  during  the  openi- 
tion,  the  sitting  ]»ost- 
ure  should  be  adopteil.  ■  ' 

It  is  sometimes  desira¬ 
ble  to  pro«luce  sickness 
or  fainting.  8<»  as  to  re¬ 
lax  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  as  in  ciuses  of  dis¬ 
location  of  the  hip-joint 
and  rupture,  when  tlie 
person  should  be  bled 
standing,  and  from  a 
large  opening.  The 
arm  has  been  selected 
for  bleeding,  from  the 
fact  that  the  veins  are 
more  prominent  there, 
and  more  easily  reach¬ 
ed  at  the  bemi  of  the 
arm  than  elsewhere. 

At  this  spot  there  are 

four  veiils,  frem  any  3,2— veins  OF  THE  ARM. 

one  of  which  the  surgeon  may  bleed.  Running  up  the 
outside  of  the  arm  is  the  basilic  vein.  A  ;  a  corresponding 
vtdn  ascends  on  the  inner  side,  called  the  cephalic  vein.  B. 


dian  basilic  arc  the  two  most  generally  selected  for  the 
o])eration.  In  fieshy  aud  robust  persons,  the  median 
basilic  is  the  most  convenient  vein  to  open,  because  it  is 
the  most  prominent,  and  the  largest;  but  in  thin  or 
emaciated  individnuls  the  median  ceplialic  bhonld  be 
selected.  And  tor  these  reasons:  that  under  the  first 
runs  the  brachial  artery,  separated  from  the  vein,  in 
stout  people,  by  some  depth  of  cellulai’  tissue,  but  in 
emaciated  subjects  only  divided  by  the  thin  fascia  or 
aponeurosis  of  the  adjacent  tendon  :  while  crossing  the 
mcniian  ceplialic  are  tlie  nerves  of  the  siirroiiiidijig  cuti¬ 
cle.  The  danger  of  bleeding  in  the  lot  nier  is  the  tear  of 
transfixing  tln^  vein,  and  wounding  the  arteiy  beneath, 
causing  an  aneurism;  while  in  the  latter  the  thing  to 
he  apprehended  is  prh  kiiig  Ihe  nervoiiH  filaineiils,  and 
thereby  causing  neuralgia.  But  as  every  part  of  the  liody 
is  beset  hy  risks  of  a  similar  character,  the  oj*erator  — 
bearing  in  mind  the  caution  given  as  respects  the  median 
basilic  in  persons  of  spare  habits,  and  observing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  iiisti-uctions — must  take  the  hazard,  and, as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  select  the  median  basilic  vein  for  bis  op<Tati<in. 
Mode  of  Pnctedivg.  Beh»ie  coiiinieneing  his  operation, 
thejierson  about  to  bleed  must  prepare  his  pledgets  and 
bandage:  the  fii>t  coiisi.ots  td  two  slips  of  lint  <»r  linen 
rag,  each  slip  folded  up  and  doubled,  one  into  a  fiat  pad 
or  ctunjiress  abimt  an  inch  square,  the  other  a  little 
iarg<'r  and  thickei':  the  bandage  or  fillet  should  be  a 
piece  of  broad  tape  or  ribbon  1]^  yards  lung.  lla\iiig 
arranged  these  necessary  articles,  he  must  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  basin  and  the  handle  of  a  biuoin,  or  any 
slick  of  similar  jiropoi  tioiis.  The  next  duty  is  to  select  a 
fitting  lancet,  clioosing  onewith  rather hroad shoulders, 
and  bending  the  blade  to  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
handle.  Having  selected  tlie  vein  by  grasping  the  arm 
for  a  moment  with  liis  hand,  to  make  the  vessels  dis¬ 
tend,  the  operator  should  place  his  finger  on  the  vein 
he  ])Ui  poses  to  ojieii;  and  if  he  feels  an  evident  pul¬ 
sation  beneath,  he  must  select  another,  unless  he  is 
a  practical  operator  and  can  open  it  without  danger. 
The  fillet  is  next  to  be  doubled,  and  passed  twice  round 
the  arm  some  lew  inches  above  the  elbtjw-joiut,  and 
drawing  it  moderately  tight,  the  operator  should  jilace 
the  finger  on  the  vein,  to  feel  if  any  pulsation  exists  bt*- 
low ;  if  satisfactory,  the  tliumb  of  the  left  iiami  is  tube 
pressed  on  the  vein  a  little  below  where  he  intends  to 
open  it.  The  lancet  is  now  to  be  grasped  by  the  hhnle, 
lightly  but  firmly,  between  the  right  thumb  and  finger, 
only  the  point  and  half  of  the  shouliier  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  protruding,  and,  resting  the  hand  on  the  otlicr 
fingers,  he  is  to  insert  the  lancet  in  an  oblique  direction 
into  the  vessel,  till  the  blood  mounts  to  the  skin  ;  he  then 
brings  up  the  instrument  on  as  straight  a  line  as  pos¬ 
sible —  mahiiig  the.  wound  x/t  the  skin  the  same  size  as  that 
in  the  vein.  He  then  puts  down  the  lancet,  and,  taking 
the  basin,  lifts  his  ihumb  from  the  vein  and  allow’s  the 
stream  to  fall  into  the  vessel  in  his  liaiid ;  the  broom- 
handle,  or  any  long  stick,  is  next  placed  into  the  patient  s 
hand,  both  as  u  rest  for  the  arm  and  to  assist  the  flow 
of  blood,  which  it  effects  by  the  contraction  of  tlie  mus¬ 
cles  as  he  ojiensand  shuts  his  fingers  on  the  staff.  The 
amount  of  blooil  to  be  extracted  depends  u))on  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  nature  of  the  disease;  the  ordinary 
quantity  is  from  12  to  16  ounces.  M’heii  suffuient  has 
been  taken,  the  bandage  is  be  untied,  when  the  blood 
in  general  ceast‘s  to  flow  ;  whellier  so  or  not,  when  the 
tape  is  untied,  the  thumb  is  again  to  be  placed  on  the 
vein  below  the  opening,  and  tlie  arm  supported  in  the 
operator's  hand.  Taking  up  the  smallest  pledget,  he 
places  it  round  the  incision.  an«l,  pressing  the  two  edges 
together,  lays  the  compress  on  the  top  of  the  cut,  secur¬ 
ing  It  with  the  thumb,  while  the  thicker  and  larger 
pledget  is  being  pbu-ed  above  it.  He  then  shakes  out 
the  fillet,  and,  placing  the  centre  of  it  on  the  compress, 
passes  first  one  end  and  then  the  other  obliquely  over 
and  under  the  elbow,  tying  the  tw'o  ends  on  the  top  of 
the  compress ;  the  cut  in  the  vein  heals  very  quickly, 
and  after  a  day  the  bandage  may  be  left  off  entirely. 
Sometimes,  though  the  opening  is  sufficiently  large,  the 
blood  will  not  flow,  this  often  arises  from  the  fillet 
being  tied  too  tightly.  All  that  is  netessary,  in  llmt 
case,  is  to  slacken  the  bandage  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
current  in  the  arteries,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
blood  w'iil  flow  steadily.  Sometimes,  in  langunl  consti¬ 
tutions,  it  is  necessary  t«)  plunge  the  hand  and  part  of 
the  fore  arm  in  hot  water  to  induce  the  hIot»d  to  flt)w. 
When  a  vein  is  openeil  in  the  foot  or  instep,  the  process 
is  nearly  the  same.  As  opening  the  external  jugular 
vein  is  an  oi)eratiou  of  ex.tr.emeilelicacy,aiul  could  never 
be  undertaken  with  safety  by  a  non-professional  person, 
w’e  deem  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  mode  (d'  jiro- 
cedure.  —  We  have  alreaily  spoken  of  the  opening  of 
arteries  under  the  word  Artlriot‘'MY. — Tlie  only  ar¬ 
tery  that  a  non-medical  person  would  he  justified  in 
opening  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  temporal  artery, 
which,  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  or  urgent  affections  of  the 
bead,  might  be  remicTed  necessary.  To  effect  this,  all 
that  is  requisite  is  to  stretch  the  skin  tightly  across  the 
temple  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand; 
then,  with  a  bistoury,  make  a  small  incision  thnmgh 
the  cuticle  on  the  top  of  the  artery,  which,  in  turn, 
is  to  be  opened  writh  the  point  of  the  lane<‘t,  and  the 
blood,  as  much  as  necessary,  allowed  to  spring  forth  in 
leaps;  three  or  four  compresses  being  pl.aced  over  it, 
ami  a  firm  and  steady  pre.ssure  established  by  means  of 
the  pledget. 

Bleeck  Vr,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co., 
50  m.  N.W*.  of  Albany;  pop.  070. 


The  median  Neill  of  the  fore-arm  splits  into  two  branches, 
one  running  obliquely  outward  to  join  the  basilic,  and  |  Bleiii'istl,  r.  a.  [Fr.  Icel.  hlami.  the  livid  color 


called  the  xnrdian  ba-silic,  C;  ami  the  other  crossing  ob¬ 
liquely  inwards  to  join  the  cephalic,  arnica  I  leii  the  median 
cephalic,  D.  Of  these  four,  the  median  cephalic  and  me- 


of  a  bruise.]  To  make  pale,  wan,  or  livid;  to  injure  or 
impair.  —  Tomarkwitli  any  deformity ;  to  mar;  to  tar¬ 
nish  ;  to  taiut ;  to  sully. 
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— n.  A  livid  spot,  a  niark  of  deformity; 

8peck,  or  flaw.  — Reproacli; 
dishonor 

Bleiu'i!«hleKs,  a.  TImt  is  witlioiit  bicmisl.  (,r  spot, 
lileilt'll,  V.  n.  To  sliniik  ;  to  start  back  ;  to  (liiicli.  {0  ) 
t\  a,  [A.  S.  blrndan  ;  li  el.  mid  Sw.  hlanUa' 
Goth.  Uaudan.]  To  mix  or  miugl©  together;  to  cou- 


Happy;  joyous;  glad;  prosperous. 

All  gcoerations  shall  call  me  blttttd."  —  Lukt  1.  49. 

— rertaiuiiig  to,  or  fraught  witli,  happiness. 

*  <ih  I  hlessed  with  temper  whose  uuclouiled  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  aa  to-iluy.'  —  Pope. 

Ktijoyiiijr  supreme  lelicity  ;  boly  ami  liappy ;  bapiiy  in 
heaven. 


a  scar  or  defect; !  Blessed,  a. 

fault;  stain;  taint; 


■*  He  had  hla  calmer  influence,  and  hia  mien 
Did  iove  and  miijeaty  together  blend."  —  Drpden. 
Blende,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulpliiile  of  zinc.  See  Zi.NC 
Bleiid'cr,  «  One  wlio  blemls. 

Bleiid'iny;,  n.  Act  of  niinglinp;  or  blt  nding. 

(Paint.)  A  term  synonymous  witli  MeUiny.  They  im¬ 
ply  the  melliod  of  laying  diBereiit  tiut.s  oil  Imildings, 
ti’ees,  Ac.,  so  tliat  tliey  may  mingle  ttigethei'  wliile  wet 
and  render  it  iiiii»o,ssil.le  to  di.scover  wliere  one  color 
begin.s,  and  aiiotlier  ends  A  variety  of  tints  of  nearly 
tlie  .same  ttnie,  employiHl  on  tile  same  olijeet  and  on  tli'e 

same  part,  gives  a  riel . .  ami  mellowness  to  llicelfeet; 

wliile  the  outline,  iihsensilily  melting  into  the  h.o  k- 
gronml,  blends  llie  olijects  togeilier,  and  preserves  tliem 
in  tiiiiscni. 

Bleii’doii,  in  M'rhigan.  a  post  townsliip  of  Ottawa  co 
about  Iti  ill,  W.S.W.  of  arami  llapids;  /mp.  7lR. 
Bleil’doil,  in  Okin,  a  post-township  of  I'rankliii  co  ; 
pop,  ahmit  1,30(1. 

Bleii'dtkn  liistitiite,  in  O/.io,  a  villageof  Bleiidon 
towiislilp,  Franklin  co. 

Blpil  a  Bertaining  to  blende 

Bleiiil  •water,  n.  A  distumper  incident  to  cattlo,  af¬ 
fecting  the  liver. 

Bleii'lieiin,or  BUii4llieitu,(B.tTTLE0F.)  See  llocn- 
ST  vi>r. 

Bleii'lieiiii..  in  iV.  TorA-,  a  post-towiisldp  of  Schoharie 
Co..  111.  W.S  W.  of  Albany  •  pup.  about  1,000. 
Bleii'lirrv i  1  in  a  snial)  seaport  town,  co. 

Kerry,  on  'JValee  Bay .  pop 
Bloii  n.  {/p’-ol.)  Same  as  Blen.vius.  q  v. 

Bleu  II.  H'ir.hlfnna,tiuu-un.\  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of 

fiishes  ot  the  lantily  Oolud'F.  distinguislied  by  having  u 
single  dor.sal  tin,  smooth  skin,  an<i  ventrals  under  the 
throat.  The  species  are  found  in  small  communities 
among  the  rocks  near  the  shore,  and  are  capable  of  liv¬ 
ing  witliout  water  tor  some  time.  Tliey  are  all  small, 
some  of  them  only  one  or  two  indies  long,  and  covered 
with  a  slimy  tinicns 

Bleiiiio;;'  eiioim*  a.  Forming  or  producing  mucus 
Bloiiilorrli<p'a«  n  [Gr,  itin}nn,  mucus,  and  r«o,  I  flow.] 
{M-d.)  An  inordinate  <Useharge  or  secretion  of  uiticu.s. 
ari-'aiiig  from  weakness.  —  See  (io.NORHU(E.t. 

Blent,  p/>.  of  BLE.ND,  q.  V 
Bleos'taiiin^,  n.  Mo.saic  pavement 
Blepli'arin,  n.  {Zool )  .K  genus  of  acanthopterygimis 
ftshes,  dGtinguished  by  tludr  having  long  fliameiits  to 
their  second  dorsal,  and  to  tliejr  aiial  fin  rays  One  spe¬ 
cies,  inhaliiting  the  W’.  India  seas,  is  known  umler  llie 
appellation  of  the  cobhfFy-fish^  pr<*hably  on  jwconnt  of 
tlirt  long  thread-like  appendages,  for  which  it  is  so  c<*n- 
spiciious. 

Ble|>liaropto'Mis«  n.  [Or  hlcpharon,  an  eyelid,  and 
ptii.^ig,  fall.j  (M'd  )  A  falling  down  of  the  nppi-r  eyelid 
over  the  eye,  cau?*ed  liy  a  paralysis  of  ilie  L'  vufor  }>alpe- 
brcp.  guperius  muscle.  This  paralysis  is  an  uiifavorahle 
symptom,  and  it  is  generally  ciuiiiected  with  a  state  of 
the  brain  favoring  apoplexy  or  palsy. 

Bleplli'lia*  li.  A  genus  of  unimportant  plants, 

oi<k*r  Lamiacf/r 

Blero,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre  et  boire,  cap  of 
cant,  oil  the  Cher,  17  m  E.S.E  of  Tours.  The  castle 
of  Clieiionireaiiix.  oiice  tlie  property  ami  resilience  <d'  the 
celebrated  Dian  i  of  B-dtiers  (7.  e.),  is  situated  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  Diana,  having  been  dispo.«ses8ed  of  * 
the  castle  by  her  rival.  Queen  Catherine  de  .Medici.s.  the ' 
latter  surrounded  it  with  a  superb  park  .Vflermaiiy  vicis- 1 
eitudes,  it  was  ac»|uired,  in  1731.  by  M  Diipin,  a  gentle 
man  distinguished  by  Ids  w  ealth  and  learning,  but  more  1 
by  the  w'it  and  beauty  of  his  wife.  Under  its  new  master,  j 
Chenoncemix  became  the  resort  of  some  of  the  most  il-! 
lustrious  piM-sonages  of  the  18th  century,  including, 
among  others,  Voltaire,  Montesipiieii,  Bulfon,  Fonte- 
nulle,  and  Bolingbroke  Rousseau  wrote  several  pieces 
for  the  tlieatre  at  (Mienouceaux, and  it  was  here  that  the 
DtO'in  dp.  ViUagp  first  epp(*ared.  Chenonceanx  escaped 
the  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  continues  h*  l»e  <me  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  this  part  of  France. 

3,721. 

BleM!4«  V.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  blesskp,  or  blsst  )  [A.  S. 
blrjhian.  from  blithe.,  blithe,  joyful,  merry  ; 

Swed  and  Goth.  or  6/1';/,  blessing .  Goth  bleithgy 

merciful.]  To  make  blithe,  joyous,  or  glad;  to  make 
happy  or  prosperous*  to  render  succ'essful 
*  It  !S  twice  tdPi>$  d, 

It  hlesteth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.**—  Shaki. 

. — To  invoke  a  blessing  upon  .  to  wish  liappiness  to 
'■  BlesBf.n  his  stars,  aod  thinks  il  luxury.'  —  AddUon 
■ — To  consecrate  ami  set  apart  by  prayer 

*•  He  bleated  ami  brake,  ami  gave  tlie  loaves.”—  Matthew- 
—To  praise  ,  to  extol,  to  glorify. 

“The  Creator  and  worker  rf  ad  In  all  alone  to  be  bltsted. 
adored  and  honored  by  all  forever.  —  Hooker. 

— To  esteem  or  account  happy 
— To  wave,  brandish,  or  tlonrisli  about.  'R  ) 

“His  sparkling  blade  about  his  bead  he  hltit  ■  Sptrutr 
To  blegg  from.  To  preserve,  keep,  or  secure  from. 

“  The  bcllraan  s  drowsy  charm 
To  6fess  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.” — Milton. 
Blesi9't>ok«  n.  A  fleet  antelope  of  S.  Africa,  Gazella 
(Ubtfrom. 


"  For  all  we  know 
Uf  whut  the  bleised  do  above. 

Is  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love.*’  —  Waller. 

—“Heavenly  ;  suiictitied  by  holy  associations. 

“  And  lay  it  lowly  at  His  bUeeed  feet.”  -  MUton. 

Blcs^i'rUly,  adv.  Happily;  fuituiialely 

“  This  accident  of  Clitopbuu  s  taking,  had  so  blcseedly  procured 
their  nieenug.  —Sidnty. 

71.  State  Of  being  happy  or  blessed; 
beatitude;  sanctity,  happine^s,  bliss,  joy*  heavenly 
felicity. 

*'  Many  times  have  1 . .  .  admired  the  blesieUnets  o(  it. '-^Sidney. 
^'>'i7iple-bl€ii.ccd7ipgs.  Being  happy  in  the  uniiturried  state; 
self-centred  orsingle  happiness. 

“Karthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill  d, 

Thau  that,  wnicli  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blesaeanesa  "-Hhak*. 

BIONH'di  Tliisllo,  71.  {Bot.)  The  rmtfaured  benpdirta. 

71.  One  who  blesses,  or  confers  a  blessing; 
one  wlio  gives  prosperity  t<i  11113  thing. 

“  The  giver  oi  the  gift  or  blesaer  of  the  action.”  —  Taylor. 

n  Any  of  the  means  ol  bajipiness,  a  gift, 
benefit,  or  advantage 

A  juit  and  wi.«e  nmgi.nrate  is  a  hlesaing  as  extensive  as  the 
commuuiiy  to  which  he  belongs  Atierbury, 

— Benediction  .  a  wish  of  happiness  pniiiounced  ;  a  prayer 
imploring  happiness  upon. 

**  And  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon  her  head  and  giveth  the 
blessing."  —  ^acora. 

(.S'cnpt.)  A  gilt  or  present,  attended  with  the  benedic¬ 
tion  or  good  wishes  of  the  giver 

**  And  Jacob  said  receive  my  pre.seiit  at  my  hand,  take,  I  pray 
thee  my  bUssiiiy  that  is  brought  to  tbee.”  —  Gen  xxxm.  II. 

Blo»'Niik;;i;-toii,  M\R(;uerite  Bower,  C tn-tess  of,  an 
Irish  lady,  celelirated  tor  her  beauty,  HCcomidishment-s, 
and  literary  productions,  h.  17SU.  At  the  earlyageof  15 
she  contracted  an  ill-tated  marriage  witli  Captain  Far¬ 
mer,  and  utter  his  death  the  Karl  of  B.  obtained  her 
hainl,  in  181s.  After  her  marriage  she  passed  several 
years  abroad,  and  formed  an  acipialntiince  with  Lord 
Byron,  which  emibled  her  to  pnldish  one  of  lier  most 
interesting  works,  her  Omrn'gattnns  tvith  Lorti  Bj/ron. 
Nion  after  her  husband  s  death,  in  lS*2y.  she  fixed  her 
residence  in  London,  aixl  there  were  few  literary  celeb¬ 
rities,  native  or  fondgn,  who  did  not  share  in  tlie  “  teast 
ot  rea-son  and  tlie  flow  ot  soul  ’  for  which  Gore  House 
will  he  long  remembereil.  Over  and  above  the  ‘•Con¬ 
versations”  above  mentioned.  Lady  Blessington  pul.- 
lislied  many  novels,  besides  several  works  full  of  i>er- 
Bonal  aneeiltito,  epigram,  sentiment  and  ilescription,8U(  h 
as  The  Idler  in  Italy  The  Idhr  in  FrofV'p.  &.c.  For  many 
years  slie  edited  the  Book  0/  Beauty.,  ami  the  Keepsake. 
1).  at  Baris.  1819. 

in  Ireland,  a  market-town,  co.  Wick¬ 
low*,  near  tlie  LifTey,  18  m.  S.W.  ot  Dublin, 

BIchI,  pp.  of  Bless,  7.  v. 

Blest,  a  M.ide  happy. 

I  die  —  but  first  I  have  possess'd, 

Aud  come  what  may  I  have  been  bleat.'  ~~  Byron. 

— Cheering,  making  happy;  as,  Blest  paper  credit!” 

I  *opp. 

Blet„  71  [Fr.  bleUe  ]  A  decayed  mark,  or  excrescence,  on 
truit. — Lmdley 

Blot'tiii^,  n  Marked  or  spotted  surface  of  decompos¬ 
ing  fruit 

Bleu  <le  Paris.  [Fr.]  (Dyeinq.)  A  fine  blue  dye,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  bichloride  ot  tin  on  aniline 

Blow.  pret.  of  Blow.  7  r. 

BJo.viiie,  (6^rrw,)  ?i.  [8ee  Rlaix.J  (Farn'en/.)  An  in- 
fi.immatiun  in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  sole  am) 
tin*  hone.  —  Jolmson. 

Bli»li  la.  n.{Bot.)  A  gennsof  plants,  order  Sa}nndace(v. 
its  only  spi'cies  is  B  sapida.  tlie  Akee,  an  eatable  fiuit 
of  tin*  \V'  Indies  ami  S.  America.  Tin*  edible  portion  is 
the  aril,  a  wdiite  spongy  snlistance  in  which  the  seeds 
are  partially  imbedded  ;  and  this,  in  tropi(*al  countries,  is 
found  to  possp.ss  grateful  snbarid  qualities.  Tlii.s  genus 
is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Cupama,  q.  v. 

Bli^llt.  71.  [0-  Ger-  hhik.,  pale.  ple.ihhU,  he,  she.  or 

it  is  pale,  from  htnrhen.,  to  wlnten:  A  S.  bl(rc<tti,  to 
bleach  I  That  whicli  renders  pale  or  white,  that  which 
destroys  or  withers  up;  mildew:  anything  nipping  or 
blasting.  —  a  term  in  common  use  for  8nppos«*d  injui  ies 
re«*eive«l  by  plants  from  atmospherir  infineiices.  Before 
effe(*ts  were  traced  to  tlieii*  cause  with  tlx*  same  care 
that  they  are  at  present,  the  Midden  discoloration  of 
the  leaves  of  plants,  their  death,  or  their  being  covered 
with  minute  insects  01  small  excrescences,  was  called 
by  the  gmieral  n.ime  of  blight,  ami  this  blight  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  mysterioii.s  influence  in  the  air,  to  the 
east  w  iml  or  to  tlnuider,  because  these  states  of  the  at- 
mospliere  commonly  accompanied  the  phenomena.  It 
is  now  found  that  what  is  called  blight  is  in  some  cases 
theeflect  of  insects,  to  the  progress  of  which  the  dry  state 
of  the  atmosphere  prodm  ed  t)y  east  winds  is  peculiarly 
favorable,  wliile  in  other  cases  it  is  causeil  by  parasiti¬ 
cal  fungi.  The  appearance  uf  these  fungi  on  corn  crops 
i.s  frecpieiitly  designated  by  farmers  as  the  fire-blast; 
while  on  peach  ami  other  trees  in  gardens  it  is  called 
niiblew.  —  The  sudden  death  of  plants  without  apparent 
cause,  ami  also  the  withering  and  drying  up  of  part  of 
their  leaves  and  branches,  to  which  appearance  the  term 
blight  should  perhaps  be  restricted,  are  produced  by  the 


transpiration  of  water  from  the  leaves  taking  placi*  with 
greater  rapidity  tlum  It  can  be  supplied  by'  the  absurix 
tion  ol  the  roots,  and  also  by  the  rotds  becoming  at  tacked 
by  fungous  spawn.  In  very  hot  weather  in  summer, 
branches  of  fruit-trees  traim*d  again^t  walls, orofgonse- 
herry  bushes  on  e.spalier8,  are  sometimes  withered 
up  ill  a  few’ tniimtes  from  this  cause.  hat  country¬ 
men  call  the  blight  on  st.indard  apple-  or  other  fruit- 
trees  in  orchards  is  commonly  iiotiiing  more  than  tlie 
injuries  dom*  to  the  leaves  ami  hmls  by*  the  cat<‘rpillars 
of  ciTtain  inotlis:  tliat  on  thorn  hedge.®,  by  tlie  cater¬ 
pillar  of  the  .saw-fly,  or  of  tlie  ermine,  or  of  some  other 
moths:  and  that  on  roses,  by  tlie  apliiiles  or  green  fly. 

— In  a  figurative  sense,  anything  wlii»h  destioys  one's 
hopes,  or  frustrates  one's  aims:  as.  blighted  hopes. 

{Mt'd.)  A  variety  of  the  nettle  lichen,  {L.  urtir.osuf.^) 
consisting  of  an  eruption  on  the  hnniaii  skin,  of  niinnte 
reddish  priiicijiles,  apjiearingin  s])ots,or,  more  genemlly, 
dift'used 

r.  a.  To  affect  with  blight;  to  wither  up;  to 
blast;  to  destroy:  to  corrupt  witli  mildew;  to  frustrate. 

“  And  roughly  blight  the  tender  buds  of  joy. 

Lei  reusDii  tench."—  Lyttelton 

— V.  t.  To  corrupt  or  wither,  as  by  blight. 

Bl i$^li u.  Blasted;  disajijKiinted,  or  frustrated. 

Blijg'ht  lii^,  ppr.  or  a.  Blasting:  withering. 

Bli;;'lit'’i iiR'Iy,  adv  By  blasting,  as  if  with  mildew. 

Bliii<l,  r.  a.  [A.S.  blind ;  (J.  (.iiu*.  biint.,  from  bliiiten^  to 
make  blind;  allied  to  blink.,  or  probably  to  blend.]  To 
make  blind;  to  deprive  of  sight. 

“  You  nitnble  lightnings  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  —Bhaks. 

— To  darken,  to  obscure;  to  eclipse;  as,  his  eyes  are 
blinded  to  lier  faults 

“So  whirl  the  .>ieas,  such  darknes.s  blinds  the  sky. 

That  the  black  night  receives  a  darker  dye.”  —  Dryden. 

—Destitute  of  sight .  wanting  the  faculty  ot  vision,  unable 
to  see;  as.  blttid  a  lait. 

“  The  5hrt<f  oid  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle”  ~  Byron. 

— Intellectually  dark .  unable  to  judge  or  discern;  igno¬ 
rant;  as,  a  man  i»  blind  to  his  own  interests. 


•'  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind  ; 

Be  to  her  fault?*  a  little  Idind.  '^  Prior. 

— Depraved ;  us<*d  in  a  mortd  sense. 

— Not  discernible,  unseen;  out  of  public  view*:  private. 

■  How  have  we  wander  d  a  long  dismal  night 
Led  through  blind  paths  by  each  aeluding  light.”  —  Ao.^contmon. 
— ^yitlnuu  opening  for  liglit,  closed;  as,  a  bJimi  alley 
— Undiscerning;  uudisenminating;  as,  blmd  with  preju 
dice. 

{Arch.)  A  screen  or  shade  attached  to  either  the  inside 
or  outside  ol  a  wiinlow*.  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 
The  most  common  form  of  i^^ide  wimiow-tdind  con>ists 
ol  a  plain  haiigingof  union  hollami,  or  linen  Theicirc- 
blitid,  another  kind  of  m.'^ide  w  imlow*-ldiml,  coii.sists  of  a 
frame  of  woven  w  Ire-gauge,  or  id  perforated  zinc,  ami  is 
fretpiently  painted,  and  sometimes  also  lettered  and  fig¬ 
ured.  Outside  w'imUiw-blimls  are  called  Florentnie.  !«• 
ndiati.  ^Spanish,  and  shutfpr-blinds.  There  are  also  ‘dlier 
blinds  for  shop-fronts,  skylights,  &c.,  kiiow*n  by  various 
names;  as,  coninum  rolbr.  spring  patent.  &.c. 

— S«»mething  to  mlslea'l  the  eye  or  the  understanding; 
as.  that  is  only*  intemled  iis  a  blittd. 


-Makiug  the  cue  a  blind  lor  the  execution  of  the  other  * 

Decay  of  Piety. 

— w.  (Fort.)  See  Bli.ndaoe. 

Blind,  (Tlus)  is  a  term  applied  to  tliose  who  are  de- 
privetl  of  the  use  of  sight.  ThiTe  is  none  of  the  8en>es 
that  aftbrds  sm  h  an  endless  variety  of  perceptions,  such 
a  fuml  of  materials  for  the  miml  —  the  imagination,  to 
wtirk  upnn,  as  that  of  sigiit.  When  one  considers  (he 
infinitely  greatei  amount  uf  information  that  i?»  received 
by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  lie  is  naturally  led  to  tlie 
conclusion  tliat  the  blind  must  be  in  a  much  more  help¬ 
less  ami  pitiable  condition  than  the  (Wuif  In  reality, 
Innvever.  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case;  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  it.  The  blind, 
as  a  class,  are  lively  and  clieerful,  the  deaf,  shy  and 
melancholy, often  morose  ami  sii.'-picious.  “'lake,*'  says 
Dr.  Watson,  “a  boy,  it  may  Oe,  of  9  or  10  years  rd  age, 
will)  has  never  seen  the  light,  and  yon  will  find  him  coli- 
versible,  and  ready  t*)  give  long  narratives  ot  past  occur¬ 
rences,  kc.  Blace  by  his  side  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  who 
lias  had  llie  ini«fortune  to  lie  born  deaf,  ami  observe  the 
contrast.  The  latter  is  inseii.sihle  to  all  you  say.  he 
smiles,  perliups,  ami  liis  countenance  is  brightened  by 
the  heam.H  of  Imly  liglit.  he  enjoys  the  lace  ol  na¬ 
ture,  nay  reatls  with  attention  your  feafuies,  ami,  by 
sympatliy.  reflects  your  smile  or  frown.  But  he  remains 
mute,  he  gives  noai-coiint  ot  pastexperieme  or  of  future 
hope,  if  you  ath'inpt  to  draw  something  of  this  sort  from 
him  ;  he  tries  to  nmlm'stand  aial  t<-  make  himself  under 
stood,  but  he  can  m»t  He  bj*comes  embarrassed;  you 
feel  for  him.  and  turn  away  from  a  scene  too  trying, 
under  tiie  impre.^simi  that,  ot  these  two  children  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  tavoi  of  the  blind, 
who  appears  by  his  language  to  enter  into  all  your  feel¬ 
ings  ami  conceptions,  while  the  unfortunate  deaf-mute 
can  hardly  be  regardetl  as  a  rational  being,  yet  he  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  advantages  of  visual  inforuiatiou  as  <lirect 
sensation.”  The  cause  is  not,  that  the  blin<i  possess  a 
greater,  or  anything  like  an  equal  stock  of  materials  for 
mental  operations,  l»ut  (hat  “  they  possess  an  invaluable 
engine  for  forwarding  these  operations,  however  scanty 
the  materials  to  operate  upon  artificial  language,"  winch 
is  the  medium  of  tliinking:  and  “  its  value  to  a  man  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  his  reasoning  faculties.” 
The  truth  is,  that  the  deaf  are  far  more  isolated  all  tfieir 
lives  from  those  tliat  hear  than  the  blind  are  from  those 
that  see.  “Our  interest  in  each  other,”  says  Dr.  Wilson, 

“  far  exceeds,  and  ought  to  exceed,  our  interest  in  the 
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■world  ;  and  from  all  this  hnman  sympathy  the  deaf  are 
almost  totally  cut  off;  while  the  blind,  excused  fnun 
many  duties,  which  tlie  seeing  can  only  discharge,  are 
peculiarly  free  to  indulge  in  gossip  with  their  more 
favored  neighbors,  and  can  largely  exchange  opinions 
witli  them.  Moreover,  the  blind  can  scarcely  fail  to  find 
their  own  tastes  suited  in  some  portion  of  the  talk  of 
their  neighbors;*’ — whilst  the  deaf,  unless  they  liave  a 
great  aptitude  fi>r  such  occupations  as  employ  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  are  tar  more  narrowed  in  their  circle  of 
studies  and  much  more  solitary  than  the  bliml.”  There 
have  been  bliml  travellers,  like  Holman,  blind  poets, 
like  Homer,  Milton,  and  Blacklock  ,  blind  divine',  like 
Lucas  and  Troughton.  blind  mathematicians,  likeSaun- 
dersoD  and  Moyes;  blind  naturalists,  like  Huber;  .Idiiid 
historians,  like  Bresoott;  blind  musicians,  blind  sculp¬ 
tors,  blind  mecbanicians;  indeed.  Dr.  Keol  asserts  that 
“sight  discovers  almost  notlnng  which  the  blind  may 
not  comprehend  "  But  theirconceptions  of  many  things 
must,  at  lea.st.  be  very  im[ierfect;  liglit,  cole r,  ami  space, 
must  ever  be  wonls  winch  tliey  cannot  fully  realize.  The 
blind  are  able  to  make  up,  in  great  measure,  for  their 
want  of  sight  liy  the  greater  development  of  their  other 
senses.  By  assiii nous  application  and  attention,  the  senses 
of  touch  and  lieariiig  become  much  more  delicate  and 
acute.  It  has  even  been  said  tlial  some  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  cob>rs  liy  means  of  touch  ;  but  this  seems 
very  doubtful.  By  accurately  distingui.'hing  tlie  various 
kinds  and  modifications  of  sound,  they  are  able  to  form 
correct  ideas  on  many  subjects.  Much,  ti>o,  depends 
upon  the  memory,  which,  from  exercise,  becomes  much 
more  retentive  than  in  men  not  deprived  of  sight.  —  In 
1870,  according  to  the  official  census,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  20,320 blind  persons  (11,343  men  and  8,977 
womens,  which  number,  taking  the  entire  population, 
givesa  ratio  of  1  to  1,898.  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  blind  of  other  countries. 

Bund,  Education  of  the.  It  was  not  till  towards  theclose 
of  the  last  century  tliat  any  effort  was  madefor  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind.  The  first  school  establisheil  for  that 
purpose  wjvs  that  of  Baris,  founded  in  1784.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  of  Liverpool,  Kdiuburgh,  and  Lomlon, 
estaidished  in  1790,  1791,  ami  IMK)  respectively.  Since 
that  time  schools  have  been  established  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  and  towns  of  Oreat  Britain.  One  great  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  are  the 
numerous  systems  tiiat  at  present  are  in  use  for  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  read.  M  Ilady  was  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  relief;  but  various  attempts  had  been 
made  before  his  time  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  French  system  of  .M  Haily  was  subsecjuently 
much  improved  upon  by  .>Ir  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  employeti  only  one  alphabet  in  place  of  two  (capi 
tal  and  small  letters),  and  excluded  curves  and  circles, 
substituting  angles  and  8trai;;ht  lines.  He  publislu'd 
several  preparatory  books  in  this  style  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  A  few  years  later,  in  1832,  tlie  Society  of  Arts  in 
Scotland  offered  their  gold  im'dal  f«»r  the  b4*st  alphabet 
ami  method  of  jinntiug  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  which 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Fry.  Mr  Alston,  of  Glasgow,  hub- 
serpiently  made  various  improvements  upon  Dr.  Fry’s  .sys¬ 
tem,  so  as  to  render  the  letters  sliarfier  ami  more  tangible. 
The  systems  at  present  in  use  may  bo  diviiled  into  two 
classes  —  the  alphabetical  and  the  arbitrary.  The  alpha¬ 
betical  comprise:  1.  Alston's  system  of  Uomau  cajiitals: 

2.  the  American  system  »)f  smaller  capitals,  with  serrated 
edges;  3.  the  French  alphabetical;  and 4.  Alston's  modi¬ 
fied.  The  arbitrary  systems  are :  1.  Lucas's;  2.  Frere's; 

3.  Moon’s ;  4.  Le  Cysteine  Braille ;  and  5.  Le  Systemo  Car¬ 
ton.  Each  of  these  systems  has  its  mlvocates  ami  adhe¬ 
rents.  Books  are  ju'inted  in  tlu*m;  am),  as  few  blind  per¬ 
sons  ever  master  more  llian  one  system,  the  books  of 
every  other  areunintelligil»letolhem.  Mr.  E  C.  Johnson, 
in  his  “Tangible  rypogrii|)hy,”  tlius  laysilown  the  cc»mli- 
tioristobe  satisfied  in  any  system  employed  in  llie  leach¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  :  “The  system  of  embossed  printing  for 
their  use  should  embrace  at  least  the  following  features  : 
1.  It  must  resemble  .is  nearly  as  possible  the  type  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use  among  those  who  have  eyesight;  (a)  tliat  the 
blind  scholar  learning  to  re:i<!  may  have  every  possible 
help  from  words  whii  h  he  may  h  ive  formei  ly  seen,  but 
which  now  his  fingers  must  dt*cipher;  (A)  th.it  he  may 
derive  help  in  learning  from  any  one  who  can  reail  an 
onlinary  book,  or,  if  needful,  that  his  frien  I  may  be  able 
to  read  to  him.  2.  It  mn.st  present  the  Monls  correctly 
spelt  in  full,  that,  when  he  learns  to  write,  ITe  may  doso 
in  a  corrc*ct  manner,  wliieh  others  can  re.ul.  3.  Tlie 
raised  characters  mn.'*t  be  clear,  sharp,  and  well-defined, 
which  the  finger  lianlemnl  by  long  work  ami  the  keen 
touch  of  the  little  chibi  may  bo  able  alike  to  discei  ii." 
The  system  of  Mr.  .Alston  is  th.it  which  seems  to  meet 
with  most  favor,  as  being  that  which  is  most  easily 
learned  ami  most  lUMily  allied  to  ordinary  letters.  He 
has  simply  ailojited  the  onlinary  Roman  letters  in  such 
a  form  as  to  be  most  easily  felt.  The  American  books 
are  printed  on  a  mollification  of  Alston  s  plan.  They 
are  smaller  in  bulk,  am)  cheaper  in  co.st  than  those  pnb- 
lislied  in  England.  In  what  are  called  the  arbitrary  sys¬ 
tems,  in  place  of  tlio  onlinary  letters  of  the  alphal)ct. 
arbitrary  characters  are  adopteil.  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  is  tlie  system  of  Mr.  .M.  T.  Lucas,  whicli  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  to  a  bliml  person  what  htenography  is  to  a 
seeing  person.  Ills  alpiiabft  is  composed  of  tiiirty-six  ■ 
cliaracters,  ten  of  whicli  rl■p^es*■IU  double  letters.  Not 
only  are  all  letters  omitted  that  are  not  necessary  to  the 
sound,  but  in  many  Ciises  single  letters  stand  for  words; 
as  <  for  tlie;  y,  yet;  m,  me;  6,  by,  Ac.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  tliissystem  is  the  saving  of  type.s,  paper,  ami 
labor  in  the  printing  of  books;  but  this  is  found  not  to 
be  t)ie  case,  for  the  characters  occupy  more  space  tliaii 
If  the  words  were  all  written  at  full  lenglli  in  Roman 


capitals;  while  it  must  be  much  more  difficult  to  mas¬ 
ter.  and  must  give  rise  to  frequent  confusion.  The  New 
Testament  in  Alston's  system  is  comprised  within  623 
pages,  whereas,  in  Lucas’s  it  occupies  841.  The  system 
of  Frere  is  also  stenographic,  founded  on  Gurney's  short- 
liunil,  H8  that  of  Lucas  was  on  Byrom's.  Its  distinctive 
feature,  os  compared  w'ith  Lucas's,  is.  that  it  is  phonetic, 
tJie  cliaracters  being  intendeil  to  represent  the  simple 
sonuds  of  the  English  language,  rather  than  tlie  letters. 
an*l  each  word  is  represente«l  according  to  its  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Tlie  alphabet  is  composed  of  thirty-two  char¬ 
acters,  to  each  of  whicli  i.s  atuiched  a  short  description 
intended  to  fix  more  strongly  in  the  memory  of  the 
learner  the  force  of  the  character.  The  vowels  are  re¬ 
presented  by  simple  dots,  which,  in  different  positions, 
represent  the  different  vowels,  and  are  divided  into  five 
long  and  five  short.  There  are  also  twelve  rules  in  ver.se 
for  tejiching  the  learner  how  to  supply  the  oiiiilled  vow¬ 
els  correctly.  Mr.  Moon',;*  system  is  certiinly  tlie  best  of 
the  arbitrary  systems.  His  alphabet  consists  of  “  tlie 
common  letters  simplified;’  in  other  words,  six  of  the 
Roman  letters  remain  unaltered,  twelve  others  have 
jiarls  left  out,  so  as  to  be  open  to  the  touch  ;  the  rest  are 
new  and  simple  tonus.  It  will  bo  fouml,  however,  on 
examination,  that  tlie  resemblance  between  Mr.  Moon's 
letters  and  the  Roman  capital.^  is  by  no  means  so  great 
as  one  might  expect  from  his  statement.  “A  letter.'*  he 
s.iys,  “  must  consist  of  only  one  or  two  lines,  to  be  felt 
by  the  thick  finger  of  an  adult.’’  The  words  are  all  spelt 
at  full  length.  Mr.  Moon's  system  is,  however,  the  most 
cumliroiisand  expensive  that  lias  yet  been  devi^ed— cir- 
cumstHiu’-es  which  are  much  against  its  popularity.  An 
ingenious  “  string  alplialH'l,'’  for  enabling  the  blind  to 
read  and  write  or  curresitoinl  witli  each  oilier,  was  in¬ 
vented  some  time  ago  by  David  .Macbeath  and  Robert 
Milne,  two  inmates  of  tlie  E'linburgh  Asylum,  ainl  has 
been  found  to  answer  its  purpose  remarkably  well.  Tlie 
different  letters  of  the  a)pliab<'t  are  represented  by  dil- 
ferent  kin^ls  and  combimition.s  of  knots  on  a  curd.  'J'hey 
are  distributed  into  seven  classes,  each  class  compre¬ 
hending  four  letters,  except  the  la-st,  which  has  only 
two.  The  first,  or  A  class,  is  di.stinguished  by  a  large 
rouml  knot;  tlie  second,  or  E  cias-s,  by  a  knot  project¬ 
ing  from  the  line;  tlie  third,  or  I  class,  by  a  series  of 
link.s,  vulgarly  calle<l  “  tlie  drummer's  plait ;”  the  lourlli, 
or  M  clas.s,  by  a  simjde  noose;  the  fifth,  or  Q  class,  by  a 
noose  with  a  net-knot  ca^toll  it;  and  the  seventh.  <»r  Y 
class,  by  a  twisted  noose.  The  fir.'t  letler  of  each  class 
is  4lenoted  by  the  simple  characteristic  of  that  class,  the 
second,  by  the  characteristic  and  a  common  knot  close 
to  it;  the  third  by  the  characteristic  and  a  common 
knot  half  an  inch  from  it.  The  mode  of  teaching 
the  blind  by  means  of  raised  music  is  now  little  prac¬ 
tised,  it  being  found,  from  their  great  strength  of  mem¬ 
ory,  that  they  are  able  to  learn  very  long  jiieces  by 
means  of  the  ear  alone.  Kmliosscd  maps  and  globes  are 
employe<i  for  teiiching  them  geography;  and  in  atlditioii 
to  raised  maps  of  the  heavens,  various  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  liave  been  resorted  to  tor  making  them  ac- 
qtiainted  witli  different  branches  of  astnmomical  kin»wl- 
edge.  They  are  instructed  iu  arithmetic  by  means  ot 
a  board  containing  a  series  of  pentagonal  holes,  wliich 
receive  pentagonal  pins,  n-presenting  the  ten  digit.s.  By 
the  use  of  such  board.s  they  may  be  carried  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  urithmetieal  kuov\le4lge.  They  may  be  tauglit 
mathematics  by  means  of  a  board  full  of  small  hole.s, 
witli  a  few  pins  fitted  to  them,  sons  to  represent  cerbiiu 
letters;  while  witli  a  cord  extended  from  the  tliffereiit 
pi>ints,  are  formed  the  lines  of  the  figure  or  diagram. 
Thcsucce-ssof  8siumierson,  .Moyes,  nud  otliers,  sufficiently 
proves  that  blindness  is  no  great  impediment  to  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  indeed,  acc«H4ling  to  some, 
the  blind  po-sses-s  great  advantage.s.  In  the  variims  edu- 
cati(>nal  establishments  for  the  bliml,  they  are  in.struet- 
6'!  in  sundry'  manual  occupations,  as  iu  the  making  of 
biU'kcts,  inat-i,  rugs,  shoes,  and  sueh  like:  for.  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  “  He  who  enables  a  blind  person, 
witliout  any  e.xcess  of  labor,  to  earn  his  own  livelilntoil. 
does  him  more  real  service  than  if  he  had  pensioned 
him  for  life.” 

Blliul  Blixd,  n.  (Btrl.)  A  term  applied  ton  screen  i 

tfiiiporarily  constructed  to  sliield  s^ddiers  fnuii  an 
enemy's  fire  or  reeonnoissaiice.  It  is  usually  lormed  <if 
timber  encircled  witli  fascines,  and  covered  with  earth, 
turf,  brii.shwood.  hides.  Ac. 

Blind  All-Fours,  n.  {Games.)  A  game  of  All-fours 
generally  jdayed  by  two  persons.  Eaeh  player  has  six 
canis,  the  first  one  playeil  by  the  non-dealer  being  the 
trump.  There  is  no  begging,  and  the  p'dnts  are  usually 
Seven  or  nine.  At  Blind  All-fours,  some  reject  the  sixes 
ainl  seven.s.  and  count  all  the  pips  on  all  the  cards  for 
game.  The  sc«u  e  is  usually  taken  on  a  cribbage-board, 
or  l>y  means  of  two  cards  tiikeii  from  the  pack.  —  See 
ALi.-Fitu;;s. 

Bliiid'-l>octlc,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  name  of  the  Cock¬ 
chafer,  q.  11. 

Blind'-coal„  n.  (.I/m.)  A  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
anthracite,  or  fiaineless  coal. 

Bliiid'od.  pp.  or  a.  Made  dark  or  obscure;  deprived  of 
sight;  deprived  of  moral  or  intellectual  discernment. 

Blind  er,  n.  \  person  who  blinds  another.  —  n.  pl.\ 
Same  .'i.s  Blinker.s,  q.  u. 

Blilld'liHh.  71.  {Zoiil.)  See  IlYP^iElDiE. 

Bliiid't‘ol<i.  a.  Ilaving  something  folded  over  the  eyes 
so  as  to  blind  ;  liaving  the  mental  vision  darkened. 

*'  Wbo  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river’s  brim, 

When  he  should  see,  ha.-j  he  deserved  to  swim?'*— /)ryden. 

— r.  a.  To  fold  sonietliing  over  the  eyes  so  as  to  blind ;  to 
cover  the  eyes:  to  Iduder  from  seeing. 

*'  And  when  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the 
face.  ■  —  Luke  xxii.  M. 


Blindhelfti,  (hllTtd'hiTne.)  See  IIocnsTADT. 

Blind  IlooU'ey.  n.  {Games.)  A  game  at  cards,  which 
is  played  thus :  when  the  cards  are  sliufflod  and  cut, 
they  are  divided  by  the  youngest  hand  ii.lo  as  many 
portions,  faces  dowiiwanls,  as  there  are  players.  The 
eldest  hand  then  gives  the  dealer  any  one  uf  the  packs, 
and  the  other  players  take  each  a  portion,  upon  w  hich 
the  stakes  are  placed-  The  dealer  then  turns  up  his  lot, 
and  according  as  tlie  card  at  bottom  is  higher  or  lower 
than  those  of  his  adversaries,  he  wins  t»r  loses  The 
cards  rank  as  at  W  hi&t,  and  all  ties  are  won  by  the  dealer. 
Each  party  has  the  right  to  shiiffie,  and  the  ielt-hand 
placer  cuts. 

Blind'in;;’^  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  sight  or  of  uuder- 
standing;  obscuring:  tiA^blintlmy  tears. 

Bliiid'ly,  adv.  Without  sight  or  understanding. — 
Heedlessly ;  implicitly;  inconsiderately 
“Those  who  will  not  withoul  exauining  submit,  and  blindly 
follow  ibeir  uonseuM.*' —  Loclce 

Blind'nian,  n.  A  man  who  is  blind:  a  sightle.'^s  man. 

— A  phrase  employed  in  the  English  post-offices,  to  de¬ 
nominate  a  ptTson  who  luis  charge  of  deciphering  or 
elucidating  bad,  indistinct,  or  mysterious  addressca  of 
letters. 

BliiMl'manN-bufT,  n.  {Pastimes.)  A  play  or  pastime 
iudulgeil  in  by  acompaiiy  ofpermms  asijeinblt-d  together, 
in  which  one  per.'^on  i.s  blindfolded,  and  in  this  way  has 
to  hunt  out  tiie  others 

'*  At  blindrnan'e  buff  to  grooe  hi»  way.”  -  Hudibras. 

Blind  ness.  n.  State  of  being  blind;  want  of  bodily 
sight;  want  of  intellectual  or  moral  discernment;  igno¬ 
rance. 

Blind n.  The  side  most  vulnerable  to  assault; 
weakness;  foible;  weak  part;  as.  “This  is  one  of  his 
hlind‘Sides.'^  —  Swift. 

Blind'-story,  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  sometimes  employed 
in  medisev.d  architecture  to  denote  the  triforium  of  a 
cliurcli,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clerestory. 

Blind'* noriii.  7t.  (ZooL)  The  comnioii  name  of  the 
genus  Anyuis,  family  Chalcidee  or  Glass-snakes,  which 
may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
lizards  and  the  true  serpents.  The  name  Is  more  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  tlie  slow-worm.  Though  soinewlmt 
formidable  in  appearance,  the  Ji.  is  perfectly  innoeiums. 
Its  usual  length  is  about  eleven  inchfs;  the  head  is 
small;  the  eyes  are  ul»o  small,  an*!  the  iridcs  red;  the 
neck  is  slender,  and  thence  the  body  enlarges,  contiiui- 
iiig  of  etpnil  bulk  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  Mhich  ends 
bluntly,  and  is  as  long  as  the  bmly.  The  gem  ral  color 
of  the  back  is  cinereous,  marked  with  very  sihhII  lines 
of  minute  black  specks,  tlie  scales  are  small,  smooth, 
and  shining,  of  a  silvery-yellow  on  tlie  upper  parts  and 
dusky  beneath;  tlie  tongue  is  broad  and  Icukeii,  and  the 
teeth  are  vcTy  small  and  numerous.  The  B.  feeds  on 
eartli-wonns,  insects.  Ac.,  and  among  the  uiiinfomied 
has  the  character  of  possessing  the  most  deadly  ven«'m. 
The  motion  of  this  reptile  is  slow,  Iroin  w  hich  circum¬ 
stance,  as  well  as  from  the  suialliiess  of  its  eyes,  its 
names  are  derived.  Like  all  ihe  rest  of  the  kind,  tliey 
lie  torjiid  during  the  winter,  being  sometimes  found  in 
vast  numbers  twisted  together. 

Blinks  r.  I.  [A.S.  btica/i.  to  shine,  to  twinkle;  Oer. 
blickeTi;  O.Gev.btichan;  Swed.  6/i'c7.‘a.]  To  twinkle;  to 
wink;  to  see  obscurely  or  with  the  eyes  partially  closed. 

“  That,  to  trep.in  the  one  to  think 
The  other,  both  strove  to  blink.  ’  —  Hudibrae. 

— To  gleam  or  glimmer,  to  shine  inlermittingly,  as  a 
lamp. 

— v.a.  To  shut  the  eyes  upon;  to  shut  out  of  sight;  to 
avoiil,  or  purposely  evade;  as.  to  blink  the  subject. 

— ?i.  A  glimpse,  iiilance,  or  partial  observation  of  anything; 
as,  a  Wi/iV  of  light.  —  Fugitive  or  intermittent  liyht  or 
luininousness :  a  term  used  iu  Scotland  and  some  parts 
of  England. 

A  thief  sae  paukie  is  my  Jean 

To  steal  a  blink  by  a  unseen.  ' — Burne, 

— (.VawL)  See  Ice-ulink. 

— pi.  {Sf>orti7itj.)  A  term  used  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
denominate  boughs  or  brushwood  employed  to  turn  the 
course  ot  deer  or  cattle. 

Blink'ar<l,  70  {blmk.nnd  ard^  kind.]  A  person  who 
blinks,  or  lias  bad  or  weak  eyes.  —  Anyllmig  that  twin¬ 
kles  or  momentarily  glimmers,  as  n  sur  shining  inier- 
millently. 

Blink '-boor,,  n.  Beer  kept  unbroached  until  it  is 
sharp. —  M'e.h.>iter. 

BlinkVr^n.  One  who  blinks. — {S<iddlery.)  An  cxpan„ 
sion  of  the  side  of  a  horse's  bridle  to  prevent  him  Iron) 
seeing  on  either  side,  but  at  the  same  time  no!  to 
ob>triict  his  vision  hi  front:  sometimes  called  i/ZOider. 
(Almost  invariably  used  ill  the  plnrul.) 

Bliiik'-eyo<l4  a.  Blear-eyed;  as,  a  6/in/r-e//f(/ crone. 

Bliiik'iii^,  pp.  and  a.  Winking;  twinkling;  avoid¬ 
ing;  us,  n  blinking  lamp. 

BliHS, /}.  [A.S.  Wm.  See  Ble.ss  ]  Blessedness;  supreme 
felicity;  full  of  complete  happiness  or  enjoyment;  hea¬ 
venly  joys;  a-s,  an  abode  of  Oli.ss. 

••  Thou  source  of  all  niy  hli$$  and  all  my  woe.  —  Goldsmith. 

BliHM,  in  A/moM»*7',  a  post-office  ot  Miller  co. 

BliMs'fiold,  in  ^fichigan,  a  post-village  and  townsliip 
of  Lenawee  CO.,  on  Raisin  River,  22  m.  N.W  of  Toledo, 
and  10  from  Adrian.  Pp.  of  township  abt.  2,190. 

BlissTlik  a.  Full  of  bliss  ;  full  of  joy  and  felicity;  us, 
blissful  days. 

BliMK'fiiHy«  adv.  In  a  blissful  manner. 

Bliss'f tiliioSiS,  n.  Exalted  happiness;  felicity;  ful¬ 
ness  of  joy. 

BliMs'le>sw„  a.  Wanting,  or  without,  bliss,  (r.) 

Bli^'Miin,  I’,  i.  [A  S  hhthe.  sprigliily.j  To  bo  ready  to 
receive  the  ram,  as  when  a  sheep  is  in  beat. 

— t).  a.  To  tup  like  a  ram. 


BLOB 


BLOC 


BLON 
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r®rr- W«(«<-r.aTesicle,  p„stnle; 

uL  n  '.f*  T‘'  ^  P""'"'®  wa¬ 

tery  bUii.ier  oti  tlie  skin,  Cdiitaining  serum.  It  may  be 

occasit.il, Ml  by  a  burn  or  otlier  injury,  or  by  a  ve.sicatory. 

An,y  swelling  niatle  by  tlie  8e|,aiatioii  of  a  lilm  from 
tlie  other  (.arts,  as  that  of  n  on  caustMl  by  biibble.s  of  air. 

(AM  )  Any  .substance  «  bieb,  aiiplied  to  tin- skin,  raises 
*  '®i  <>'■  S'^'arr-skin,  in  blisUrs  or  (mstiiles, 

and  fills  the  sj.ace  between  that  and  the  tnio  skin  with 
a  watery  II iiid,  called  jteruni,  sc|>arated  from  the  blood 
by  the  stimulating  (mteiicy  of  the  article  eniidoved  li 
are  either  of  the  anini.d,  v.igetalde,  or  mineral  kingdom' 
The  lol lowing  are  the  chiet  articles  used  for  that  (iiir- 
j.ose;  h|.anish  tlics,  or  cantkariitts ;  mustard,  cindior- 
biuiii,  mezereon,  .savin,  cn.ton  oil,  comnioii  nettle,  and 
steam;  tartrate  of  aiitinioiiy,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia 
nimc  acui,  acetic  arid,  ami  rauetio  potaeli.  —  H  are  ap¬ 
plied  either  in  th-  furin  tif  a  plaster,  or  in  the  liquid 
elate,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  onrratoi. 
ilieir  object  is  to  draw  away,  by  counter-irriration,  anv 
infl.immatory  action  from  a  part  to  which  direct  rem^ 
dies  cannot  lie  applied.  Latterly  iliey  have  been  greadv 
usc<l  tor  the  piirpo.se  of  dispersing  glamlnlar  tumors,  anil 
also  for  indolent  ulcers.  U.  made  from  cantharities 
when  applied  f.»r  too  great  length  of  time,  produce  dis¬ 
tressing  atfections  of  the  urinary  bladder.  A  piece  of 
silver  paper,  or  gauze  wet  with  vinegar,  is  often  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  H.  and  tlie  skin  when  it.  is  applied  to  children 
and  thin-skinned  people.  Mustard  B  are  seldom  k«  pt 
on  long  enough  to  i>n>duce  B.  In  every  case  a  B.  should 
not  be  k<*pt  long  iqiplied,  and  great  clcanliiies.s  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  dres.Hing  the  part.  S<»re8  wliich  have  taken  an 
unhealtliy  action  have  olteii  been  produced  by  keeping 
B.  too  long  upon  children. 
i.  To  rise  in  blisters. 

*•  Embrace  thy  knee*  with  loathlne  hands. 

Which  blUur  when  they  touch  thee  '  —  Dryden. 

— r.  a.  To  raise  a  blister  or  I  listers ;  to  apply  a  blistering 
plaster  to  the  skin.  —  To  ipjure  or  cause  pain  to,  as  if 
by  a  bli.ster 

‘  A  gentlewoman  of  mine,  who  ...  hath  Uistcr'd  her  report.' 

Shuks. 

Blister-beetle,  niistcr-ny,  n.  (Z<>a.)  See  0.in- 

T|{.\K1S. 

Itlistered  C'opper-ore'.  n.  {Min.)  The  name  ap- 
plitsl  in  the  mines  ot  Cornwall,  Kuglaud,  to  reiiiform 
and  botryoidal  copper  jiyrites. 

Rlisterod  Steel,  n,  (MdaL)  Soo  Strkl. 

Illi.s'ter*ily«  n.  {Z»ol.)  See Cavth.\rid.*. 

Ifilis'ter-pla^ter,  n.  {MnL)  See  BuoTER. 

lilis'tery,  a.  Bull  of  blisters. 

IlJite,  n.  {Bot.)  8*^e  Blitcm. 

RJitlie,  a.  (Sometimes  sp<dl  Blythr.)  [A.S.  ;  0. 

(Jer.  Wt./i,  joyful,  from  hltihon,  to  rejoice;  Gotli.  hle.ith- 
jun^  to  be  merciful.]  llajipy;  gay;  merry;  joyous 
sprightly;  mirthful. 

“  He  work'd  and  sung  from  morn  till  night: 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he.”  —  liicktrattiff. 

Rlitlie'flii,  a.  Joyous:  full  of  mirth  or  gityety. 

Ulitlie'ly,  udo.  In  a  gay,  joyous  manner. 

Itlitlie'iiesH,  n.  tonality  of  being  blithe;  gayety; 
sprightliness. 

Blillie'KOiiie,  a.  Gay;  sprightly ;  joyous;  cheerful; 
pleasant. 

*•  Fro.sty  blasts  deface 
The  blithe4omt  year.”  —  Philipt, 

Blitlie^AOineiie^H,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
blithesome;  gayety;  sjirigbtliness. 

Bli^tiiii),  n.  [Gr.  blf.tun,  insipid;  in  allusion  to  its  fair 
but  insipid  berries.]  (Bof.)  A.  genus  of  plants,  ord.  C/te- 
nopodiacru!. — Di.vo.  Calyx  3  cleft, segments  ovate,  equal ; 
Btam.  1,  exserted ;  sty-  ova., ovoid,  ai  iiminate:  seed 
1,  contained  in  the  calyx  whicli  becomes  a  berry.  — They 
are  lierbaceoii.s  weeil.s,  with  flowers  and  fruits  in  capi¬ 
tate  clusters  terminal  and  axillary.  —  The  Strawberry 
Blite,  B.  cafntitnuoi^  i.s  a  weed-like  plant,  about  1  foot  in 
height,  branching,  growing  in  fields,  and  8«nnetime.s  cul¬ 
tivated  for  borders  in  the  flower-garden  ;  lieads  of  flow¬ 
ers  ses.sile,  near  together,  on  the  branches  and  summit 
of  the  stem;  fruit  consisting  of  the  red<leiied  flowers,  iqi- 
pearing  like  strawberries,  full  of  a  purple  juice,  biste 
insipid.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  is  found  from  Virginia 
to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Bll'\  rii%  Millfti.  in  Illin'iis^  a  B.  0  of  McHenry  co. 

BlOHtf  (blot,)  r.  a.  [A.S.  blcp.L  O.  Ger.  bluty  from  bfajitn, 
to  blow;  allied  to  Lat  Jiatus,  from  Jlart\  to  blow.]  To 
blow,  swell,  <»r  puff  out  or  up;  to  swell  up  or  make  tur¬ 
gid;  as,  a  6/o  tte.y  stomach. 

—To  inflate  or  puff  up  with  vanity  or  self-adulation. 

*•  Hia  rude  essays 

Encourage  him.  and  bloat  him  up  wiih  praise.'  —  Drydcn, 

t—v.  i.  To  grow'  turgid  ;  to  dilate. 

'*  If  a  person  of  a  dnii  consUtuiion  begius  to  bloat,  .  .  .  his  Qbres 
grow  weak.’  —  Arbuthnot. 

BlOfit'ecI^  pp.  or  a.  Swelled:  grown  turgid;  inflated 
as.  a  bloated  m:iss.”  —  G  >kUitiith. 

Bloai'ediie.ss,  n.  State  of  being  bloated,  turgidity. 

*■  BLoatedntt*  and  scorbutical  spots  are  symptoms  of  weak  fibres. 

Arbuthnot- 

Bloat'cr,  Bloat-herring,  n.  A  snioko-drieil  her¬ 
ring:  iLS.  :i  Viininiiith  bloufj-f. 

BlOiit'ing',  n.  Coinlition  nf  being  swelled  or  bloated. 


Blorh,  M\rk  Eleazar,  (block-,)  a  German  naturalist,  n 
ut  An8[)acb,  17;.3.  Ills  Natural  Hidory  of  i'ishrs,  with 
pbites,  wbicb  has  been  translatiMl  into  Kreiich,  and 

works  of  its  kind. 

u.  i<yy. 

"■  Gar.  block;  0.  Gar.  blncli ; 

trael.  bloc,  round  nr  bicular.J  A  solid  log  of  timber.  nia.-s 
01  stone,  metal,  Ac.;  a  luiii|i  or  mass  of  solid  matter, 
generally  presenting  two  plane  laces;  as,  a  block  of 
marble. 

"  ^o^  want  of  a  Hock  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw.  —  Stci/t. 

A  block  of  wood  used  for  decapitating  criminals. 

“  I’h  drag  him  tht'iice, 

Even  from  the  holy  alur  to  the  Hock."  ^  Dryden. 

--A  wooden  mould,  or  tliat  on  which  anything  is  formed 
or  framed:  as,  a  h.U  bbKk. 

•  He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  haf  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.  '  —  Shaka 

—In  the  U.  States,  a  square  or  connected  mass  of  build¬ 
ings.  —  Any  obstruction,  or  cause  of  obstruction;  astop 
u  hindrance;  an  obstaclo. 


Fig.  373.  —  BLOCKS. 

1.  Double  •  block.  —  2.  Triple  •  block. — 
Clue-lltie  block.  — 4.  Long-tackle  block. 
Snatch- block. 


Blob.  n.  [6ee  Bleu.]  A  drop:  a  viscid  bubble, 
Blob'bor,  ».  A  viiig.irism  signifying  a  Bubble,  q.  v. 

“  A  round  filmy  substance  called  a  blobber.’  —  Carew. 
Blob'b4^r-li|>.  n.  [hh'iherniul  lip.]  A  thick  or  heavy  lip. 
■■  They  make  a  wit  of  their  Insipid  friend. 

His  blobber-lipi  and  teetle  brow-  commend. ”  —  Drydcn. 

Blob'ber-li|>pe4i,  a.  Having  thick  lips. 

"Uia  person  deformed  .  .•  flat-nosed,  and  blobber-lipped.'' 

L'  Estrange. 


'•  No  crime  is  block  enough  in  our  way  to  stop  our  flight.” 

Decay  of  Piety. 

— A  blockhead;  an  obtuse  follow,  (o.) 

”  What  tongueless  Hocks  were  they,  would  they  not  speak  7'' 

Shaks. 

{Falconrij.)  A  perch  for  a  falcon  or  other  bird  of  prey 

{Arch.)  [Fr.  ii/ocj  A  term  applied  to  lar;;C,  unworked 
masses  of  marble  or  stone ;  it  U  also  used  to  denote  a 
modillion  in  a  cornice,  or  the  small  projections  left  on 
the  stones  of  some  buildings,  which  are  supposetl  to 
have  been  indications  of  tlie  unfinished  state  of  the 
work,  thongli  they  are  discovered  upon  some  elaborately 
finished  buildings,  such  as  tlie  choragic  monument  of 
Tlirasyllus.  The  introduction  of  the  blocks  on  tliearch- 
8l(»ne8  of  the  Pont-du-Gard  (Fig.  1613)  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  use. 

(i\a«f.)  The  .'<hell  or  case  that  contains  the  wheel  or 
shtAive  of  apulley,  (whicli  last  term  is  never  u-sed  at  scva.) 
Two  or  more  blocks,  with  the  rope,  constitute  w'liat  is 
technically  called  a  tackU.  B.  are  of  various  kinds 
being  called  .'fin- 
gle.,  double,,  triple^ 

Ac.,  according  to 
the  number  of 
slieaves  they  con¬ 
tain.  They  also 
bear  different 
names  from  some 
peculiarity  o  f 
shape,  such  as 
the  longdackle 
blocks  clu^dine 
block,  snatch- 
block,  &c.,  or  from 
tlie  position  of  the 
rigging  in  which 
tliey  happen  to 
be  placed.  There 
is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  size 
and  capability  of 
blocks  used  on  board  sliip,  and  for  the  various  purposes 
ill  wliicli  such  mechanical  appliances  are  re<iuired.  The 
component  p.irts  of  a  B.  are  tlie  shrll,  the  sheave,  the 
pin,  and  the  t-trap.  By  means  of  blocks,  sailors  are  en 
abled  to  raise  the  sails,  and  tiiiliten  or  loosen  ropes  in 
different  parts  of  the  vessel  with  greater  facility.  See 
Dead-eye.  —  Blocks  are  also  the  piecesof  wood  and  iron 
on  wliicli  a  ship's  keel  is  supported  when  undergoing 
repairs  in  a  dry  or  graving  dock. 
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Block,  r.  a.  'lo  enclose  or  bhut  nji  as  with  a  block  or 
blocks,  or  some  solid  mass;  to  stop  up  ;  to  obstruct. 

*  Recomnietoi  It  to  the  Goveroor  of  AUingdou,  to  semi  some 
troops  ty  block  it  up.'  —  Loi  d  Clarendon. 

— To  fasten  or  secure  by  means  of  blocks. 

To  bioi-k  out.  To  lay  out;  to  bring  into  sliaiieor  form. 

Blockuclc^  n.  [It  bloccuto,  liIock*d  u|>:  iroin  bkiO 
care.  to  block  up.]  The  blocking  ii]).  or  shutting  up.  of 
St  pf'i't  by  surrounding  or  guarding  it  with  hostile  sliips, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  egress  or  ingress  of  supplies  or 
reinforcements.  —  In  International  Law,  the  right  to 
blockailo  the  ports  of  an  enemy  in  war.  and  to  exclude 
neutrals,  is  limited  by  tlie  following  recognized  princi¬ 
ples:  1.  The  lilockade  must  be  substantial,  by  means 
of  a  suflirient  force  to  prevent  the  entry  or  exit  of  ves¬ 
sels;  otherwise  a  neuiral  is  not  bound  lo  respect  it.  2. 
It  is  essential  that  the  neutral  should  have  notice  of  the 
blockade;  otherwise  Ids  ship  cannot  be  justly  con¬ 
demned.  A  ^•ounte^-Tlolice  sliouhl  also  he  given  by  tlie 
blockading  Power  when  tlie  blockade  has  ceased. 

{Md)  A  sort  of  circnmvallation  round  a  place,  by 
which  all  foreign  connection  and  correspondence  is,  as 
far  as  human  power  can  effi^ct  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  off. 
Towns  an<l  forts  that  are  difficult  of  investment  and 
regular  approach  by  trenches,  through  being  situate 
a  commanding  position  on  a  hill  or  eminence, are  block¬ 
aded  by  being  surrounde«l  with  acordonof  works, or  re¬ 
doubts,  estaldished  on  the  surroxinding  heights,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more  of  each  other,  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  Some¬ 
times  B.  must  he  carried  on  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same 
time,  to  render  it  complete  and  efficient;  but  the  term 
is  more  particularly  applicable  to  tlie  investment  or 
watching  of  a  port  by  ships  of  war. 

T(t  raise  a  blockade.  To  remove  or  withdraw  from  the 
blockade  of  a  port  or  place. —  To  run  a  blockade.  To 
succeed  in  passing  into  a  blockaded  port  by  eluding  the 
vessels  of  the  blockading  squadron. 


— r.  a.  To  Mock  up  or  close  np  n  town  or  fortress  by  ships 
of  war  or  troops;  to  besiege  or  beleaguer  closely. 

BlorkiKlVr,  n.  One  wlio,  i.r  tliiit  wliicli.  lilockiidcs. 

Bliickiuic'-riiHUCr,  n.  (Naut.)  Tlie  name  generally 
given  tn  a  class  ol  vcascl.  Imilt  for  tlie  e(iccial  ol.ject  of 
riiiluing  into  a  blocku<led  port. 

Block-ror'iiioe,  BUM-k-rntablatiire.  n 

i^Aiyh.)  Ornaim-ntatioii  Inqneiitly  iiBeil  to  linisli  plain 
biiibliugs  where  non»^  of  the  regular  orders  have  been 
employed.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  very  beautiful  exam¬ 
ple  composed  by  Vignola,  much  used  in  Italy,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  Sir  Chilstopher  Wren  to  finish  the  second  de¬ 
sign  of  St.  I’auTs  Cathedral,  London. 

Bl4>t*li^erM«  in  N.  Cundiua,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co, 

Block^lieiul,  «.  A  stupid,  obtu.se  fellow  ;  a  dull. 

‘■The  bookful  hlockheud  ip^Dorantly  read. 

With  loadu  of  learued  lumber  iu  his  head.”  —  Pope. 

Block  licikdoil^  fit,  btupid;  obtuse;  dull  of  compre¬ 
hension. 

“  Says  a  Hockheadtd  boy,  these  are  villainous  creatures.” 

L  Estrange. 

Blook'lipadism,  n.  State  or  character  of  being  a 
bloikheaii. 

Blo(>k'hoa4ll,v,a.  liesemliling  ablockhead;  as,  “Some 
bi  ckheadhf  hero.”  —  Drydcn. 

Block'hoiiHC,  n.  (Mil.)  A  work  of  defence,  formed 
principally,  as  the  name  implies,  of  logs  of  timber.  It 
may  be  built  by  itself,  iu  which  case  it  may  la*  looked 
on  asasinall  indepi-niieiit  fort;  or  it  may  be  situated  in 
the  interior  ol  field-works,  when  it  becomes  a  retreiicli- 
ment,  use<l  for  the  saiiie  purposes  as  erection.s  of  a  suiiie- 
wliat  similar  nature,  called  blindages. 

Block'lioiiKC,  in  Frnnsyhama,  a  vill 
townsi . 

Block 


llage  of  Liberty 


township.  Tioga  co..  30  m.  N.  of  Williamsport. 
3lock'iii$;;>COti i*sc«  71.  (Arch.)  A  course  of  masonry 
or  brick-work,  laid  on  the  top  of  a  cornice  crowning  a 
wall 

Block'iii;;:s,  n.  pi.  (Carpentry.)  Sni.all  pieces  of  wood 
fitted  in  or  glued,  or  fixed  to  the  iiiNTior  angle  of  two 
boards  or  otlier  pieces,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  thw 
joint. 

Bluck'isli,,  n.  Like  a  Mock;  stupid;  dull:  inane* 

'■  And  by  decree  let  blockish  Ajax  draw.”  —  Shake. 
Block'ishly,  adv.  In  a  stupid  manner. 
Block'isliiiess,.  7t.  Stupidity;  dulness. 

Block  Island,  belonging  to  Bhode  Island,  and  lying 
iu  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Montauk  Point,  the  E*.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Long  Island  ;  Lat.  41°  13'  a\.,  Lon.  TP  35'  W. 
It  is  8  in.  long  by  about  4  broad,  and  forms  the  township 
of  New  Shureham.  On  the  N.W.part  of  the  island  there 
are  two  fixeil  liglits. 

Block'lesliaiii,  n.  (GeoJ.)  See  nHACKi.F.snAM. 
Block'Icy,  in  Priirisylvania,  Philadelphia  co.,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  now  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Block^“Iikc*  (I.  Stui»i<l;  dull;  like  a  block. 
Block-inachiiic'^  Block-itiacliin'cry,  n.  The 
machinery  for  manufacturing  ships'  blocks,  invented  by 
Mr.  Brunei,  an  KiiglLliman,  in  ISUl. 

Block'-|>laii,  n.  (Arch.)  Apian  of  a  gmnn*!  or  dwell¬ 
ing,  representing  its  general  arrangement,  without  en¬ 
tering  upon  any  of  the  details.  It  is  customai  v  to  com¬ 
mence  a  series  of  plans  by  such  a  drawing,' which  is 
usually  made  upon  a  very  small  scale. 

Block'*S4lii |>4  n.  (Naul.)  A  lar.'e  vessel  of  war,  em¬ 
ployed  on  coast-duty  for  the  protection  of  a  specifird  dis¬ 
trict.  These  ships  are  generally  old  ones,  and  are  rarely 
fit  for  operations  in  the  ojieti  sea. 

Block'-tiii,  n.  (.\fcial.)  Tin  ca.st  into  blocks  or  ingots. 
The  tin  which  is  sold  in  commerce  under  this  name,  is 
le.ss  pure  than  the  grain-tin,  being  made  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ore  of  the  vein.s.  Tlie  best  qualities  of  this  metal 
are  the  Banca.  llie  Cornish,  and  the  tSpaiiish  tin.  —  TIio 
term  is  also  applied  to  articles  of  inferior  value,  wliicli 
are  made  of  iron  plate,  covered  with  a  coating  of  tin  of 
variahle  thickne.ss,  according  to  their  qualities 
Blook'villo*  in  AVic  i  ork,  a  P.  O.  ot  Cliautauqua  co. 
Blo^r^'et  Mills,  in  Sew  Fork,  a  P.  O.  of  Cortland  co. 
Blois,  (bltou.)  a  town  ot  France,  cap.  dcp.  Loire  et  Cher, 
on  the  Loire,  35  m,  S.  W.  of  Orleans.  Ji.  is  an  old  town, 
only  remarkable  fur  the  beauty  of  Its  situation,  its 
antiquity,  its  monuments,  and  the  historical  events  of 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre.  At  one  extremity  of  the 
town  is  the  castle,  ami  at  the  other  the  catlu'dral.  The 
former  iA,an  iiiimeost*  pile,  built  at  different  periods  and 
in  different  styles  of  an  hitecture.  Louis  XII.  w'as  born 
iu  this  castle;  and  in  it  also  Margaret  <!' Anjou  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Due  d'AleiK.’on,  and  Margaret  of  Vabiis  to 
Henry  IV.  But  it  derives  its  principal  interest  from 
events  of  a  very  different  character.  Here,  in  Dec..  168S, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  ami  his  brother  the  C.irdinal,  were 
basely  munlered  by  tlie  order,  and  almost  in  the  pres¬ 
ence,  of  Henry  III.  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis  died 
here,  and  Maria  Loni&a  liebi  her  court  in  it  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  barnn  k. 
Man/'.  Serges,  hosiery,  cutlery,  hardware,  leuther,  &c. 
Ftp.  '22,254. 

Bloiiiary,  (bloom'ary,)  n.  [See  Bloom.)  The 

first  forge  in  iron-smelting,  through  which  the  metal 
passes  after  it  has  lieen  smelted  from  the  ore. —  Johnson, 

BIoikI,  Blonde,  a.  [Fr.j  Fuir-complexioned;  light- 
colored:  flaxen. 

Blonde,  (blond,)  n.  [Fr.  blond,  blonde,  fair,  light-col¬ 
ored,  (applied  to  hair  and  complexion).]  A  fair-conqilex- 
ioned  pei^«»ii,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  This  term 
is  generally  applieil  to  a  woman  possessing  fair  hair  and 
complexion,  and  is  used  in  contrailistinctioii  from  bru¬ 
nette.  (q.  V.):  as,  that  buly  is  a  blonde. 

Blonde,  Blond-laoe',  n.  A  fine  description  of  lace. 

Blon'del,  the  minstrel  ami  favorite  of  Richard  I.(“Cceur- 
de-Liun  whom  B.  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  hia 
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Austrian  diinge’on  by  singing  hcnoatb  its  walls  the  first 
of  a  song  of  llifir  joint  (;ontxK)fritioii,  culled  ‘*0 
Richaid!  nufn  hon  roi.’* 

Itloiiil  n.  {Min,)  A  jieculiar  kind  of  coni- 

ine.isure  clay-lronstoiu*,  which,  after  beitjg  smelted,  is 
inatle  into  a  variety  of  tools.  It  is  found  at  \Vedne»hur} , 
Knglaud. 

niotHl,  {hlud,)n.  [A.  S.,  Swed.,  and  Ban.  blod :  Goth.! 
i>lotU  ;  0.  Ger  bluot ;  Ger.  blut ;  Fr.  The  red,  \ital- 

izing  fiuid  which  circulates  through  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  men  and  animals.  (See  Indow,  ^  Fhysiol.) 

— Family:  progeny;  kindred;  consanguinity  ;  relation  by 
de.scunt  from  a  common  ancestor. 

*'  0  !  what  a  happiness  is  it  to  8nd 
A  friend  of  our  own  bloud,  a  brother  kind !  "  —  Waller. 

— High,  or  honorable  birth;  royal  lineage;  aristocratic 
descent;  as,  a  prince  of  the  bU>od. 

•'  What  can  ennoble  aota,  or  slares,  or  cowards  7 
Alas  !  not  uN  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards."  —  Pope. 

—Murder,  or  blood  shetUling;  violent  taking  away  of  life. 

*•  They  say  blood  will  have  blood."  —  Sh<tka 

—A  sanguinary  or  murderous  tempcrauieut  or  disposi¬ 
tion.  ^K.) 

“  He  was  a  thing  of  blood.'  —  Shake. 

— Temper  of  the  mind  ;  stale  of  tlio  p;ussions. 

•*  At  your  ago. 

The  hey-day  in  the  6too<l  is  tame,  it  's  bumble."  ^  Shake, 

—A  man  of  fire  or  spirit ;  a  spark;  a  rake. 

"  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  hloode."  —  Shake. 

—The  juice  of  anything;  as,  the  hh)od  of  tlie  grape. 

Odd  blood.  8ti.te  of  temperament  in  which  any  art  is 
committed  preiueditatedly,  and  without  smldeii  impulse. 
—  Bar/a  hb)  d.  Applied  to  one  of  strong  passions  or  im¬ 
pulsive  temper. —  To  heat  Iht  blood.  To  stir  up  or  infiaiuc 
the  passions. 

{PittjiiioL)  Inanimalsof  the  simplest  structure,  all  the 
liquids  of  the  animal  economy  resemble  ea<di  otlier.  It 
seems.  Indeed,  to  be  only  water  charged  with  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  particles;  but  in  animals  higher  in 
the  scale  of  being,  the  humors  cease  ti»  be  of  the  same 
nature,  and  there  is  one,  distinct  from  all  the  others, 
destined  to  nourish  the  body  ;  this  fluid  is  the  It 

not  only  nourishes  the  body,  but  is  the  source  wlience 
are  drawn  all  the  Becretlons,  such  as  th«*  saliva,  urine, 
bile,  and  tears.  —  In  inamm.ds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  in  mo^t  animals  of  the  chiss  Anurlulee,  the  blood  is 
red.  But  in  the  greater  number  of  tlie  lower  nuiinals 
the  Mood  presents  various  hues  and  density,  being  often 
thin  or  w*atery,und  slightly  yellow-  or  gi-een,  rose-colored 
or  lilac.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  be  seen,  and  for  a 
long  time  these  animals  were  called  btoofllexs  or  ex.^an- 
ffuineous.  Ti»«>se  animals  with  white  blood  are  very 
numerous;  all  insects,  for  example.  The  Crustacea  of 
nil  sorts  have  only  white  or  pale-colored  blood;  and 
in  this  category  may  be  placcMl  all  the  moUusca,  z<k>- 
phites,  and  intestinal  worms.  —  By  the  use  of  the  mi- 
ci'i^ecupe  we  discover  that  the  b!oo<i  of  a  reil-hl(»odiMl 
animal  is  composed  of  a  ye^ow’i^h  transparent  liquid, 
culled  serum,  and  of  a  number  of  small  solM  corpuscles, 
wiiich  float  in  tlie  serum,  called  blnmj-ftlohulrs.  discov¬ 
ered  by  Leuwenhoeck  and  Malpighi,  wh<»se  researches 
W’ere  imule  soon  after  the  microscope  was  invented. — 
Gb>bub's  or  Otrpusrles  of  the  Bbrnrl.  B'  fore  birth,  the 
globules  have  dimensions,  and  even  a  form  different  from 
what  they  afterwards  ac¬ 
quire.  Tluis,  in  the  chick 
the  globules  are  at  first 
circular ;  and  it  is  only  at 
a  more  advanced  peri« 'd  of 
incubation  that  the  glol>- 
ules  assume  an  elliptic 
form.  After  birth,  they 
never  vary.  —  In  all  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  species, 
the  globules  ha^e  the 
same  dimen»ions  and  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  so  with 
different  species.  Thus,  in 
man,  {Py.  374,)  and  In 
most  mammals,  the  glob¬ 
ules  are  circul.ir.  In  the 
came)  and  llama,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  elliptic.  In 
birds,  reptiles,  batrachia, 
and  fishes,  they  are  ellip¬ 
tic.  —  The  corpuscles  are 
always  microstt»pic;  and 
in  man,  and  mammals  in 
general, they  are  extreme- 
lysmall.  High  piovcrsof 
the  microscope  have  nv 
vealed,  t  f  late,  th.'t  in  tho 
human  blood  jKNircely  any  two  corpuscles  ar(^  of  precisely 
t'ne  same  size  ;  soineof  them  being  iVoin  5  to  0  times  the 
size  of  others.  Their  average  length  is  at»out  ^  l 
of  an  inch.  It  would  be  possitde,  if  they  were  closely 
acketi  together,  for  8,126,4*4  to  lie  in  a  space  occupied 
y  a  pin's  head ;  aixl  tlie  tiny  nsl  drop  whicli  issues  fioin 
the  puncture  of  living  flesh  by  tlie  prick  of  a  needle,  con¬ 
sists  of  about  o,0lK),lK)0  of  these  ho<lic*s.  —  In  birds,  the 
globules  are  larger  tlian  in  marnnials:  in  the  reptiles 
and  batrachia  they  are  still  larger:  in  the  proteiis  they 
attain  their  maximum.  Finally,  in  fishes,  tlie  globules 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  birds  and  the  liatra- 
chia. —  .Moreover,  the  blood-globules  are  always  flat¬ 
tened,  and  present  a  central  sjxit  surrounded  witli  a  rim 
or  border.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  central 
nucleus  and  an  envelope,  resembling  a  liladder.  This 
envelope  being  depressed,  gives  to  the  globule  the  ap¬ 
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GLOBULES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

1.  Hiiiiiat)  hloorl. 

2.  l)"invstic  fuwl. 

3.  Kr<'i{. 

4-  A  Ii.sh  of  the  .shark  kind. 
(Haguitied  nearly  400  tinws  ) 


pearance  of  a  disc,  swollen  in  the  middle.  It  Is  of  a  red¬ 
dish  color,  and  seems  formed  of  a  substance  resembling 
jelly,  but  very  elastic.  The  central  nucleus  is  of  a 
spheroidal  form,  and  Is  not  colored.  In  mammals,  the 
nucleus  is  not  (listinct,  and  the  central  portion  is  de- 
jiressed;  but  analogy  imUices  us  to  supps>se  that,  as  in 
other  animals,  it  is  also  present  in  man.  The  wonderful 
Spectral  Analysis  (see  Spectkum)  lias  already  been  ap- 
jiiied  with  marvellous  success  to  the  study  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  and  transrorniing  subshmcee  of  our  flesh  and  blood. 
No  doubt  th.it  in  a  time  not  far  distant  the  composition 
and  functions  of  tiie  corpuscles  of  the  blood  will  be  pos¬ 
itively  ascertaineU.  For  the  present,  confident  as  we  are 
that  Science  has  not  said  ils  last  word,  we  will  proceed 
to  relate  the  discoveries  already  uccoinplisiied,  without 
assuming  any  personal  opinion,  and  availing  ourselv es 
of  the  able  study  in  spec-tral  analysis  by  Br,  R.  King 
Br«)wiie.  —  The  coloring-matter  of  blood  (of  its  red 
corpuscles)  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states  of  oxida¬ 
tion,  distinguUhablu  by  a  difference  of  color  and  a 
fundamental  diflerence  in  the  action  on  the  spectrum. 
It  may  be  made  to  pass  from  the  more  to  tlie  less  oxi¬ 
dized  state  by  the  a*  lion  of  reducing  agents,  and  rec(»ver8 
its  oxygen  from  the  air  It  seems  p«*rfectly  demon- 
strati-d,  tiiat  tliis  coluring-m.itter,  constituting  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  named  cruoriue, 
could  ea.'sily  pass  from  one  slate  to  the  other,  and  the  re¬ 
verse  In  the  more  oxidized,  tlie  scarlet  shite,  that  in 
w  hich  it  is  fomul  giving,  by  the  corpuscles,  to  the  arte¬ 
rial  blood  its  scarlet  hue,  it  is  distinguished  ns  scatiei 
cru  Hne ;  and  in  its  reduced  or  less  oxidized  state,  tlial 
ill  wiiich  the  red  Idood-coi puscles  give  to  venous  B.  its 
purple  hue,  it  is  kn')\i  n  as  (iurple  a  wtrine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  de.^ignate  what  a  consummate  expiaiiation 
these  facts  affi»rd,  of  the  oxygen  appropriating  ami  cur¬ 
rying  capacity  of  the  led  biood-corpuscles,  nor  what  a 
Soul-inspiring  exemplification  it  is  of  tiie  achievements 
of  spectral  analysis.  In  the  lungs,  the  purple  cruorine 
of  tlie  re<l  corpii.-icles  of  venous  B.  niipnipriates  the  oxy¬ 
gen  from  theatmos|ihtTe.  and  becomes icar/ei  orarterial 
cruorine;  and  in  the  whole  of  the  general  circulation, 
in  tlie  minute  bloofl-channels,  this  cruorine  of  the  red 
globules  having  picssed  through  the  arterial  part  of  the 
circuir,  loses  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  passes  back  to  the 
purple  or  venous  state,  —  Br.  K.  K.  Browne  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  blood-red  corpuscles  move  406  limes  their 
own  length  in  a  second.  They  are  not,  as  is  generally 
believed,  carried  by  the  fluid,  as  inip<dled  by  successive 
contractions,  from  tlie  lieart,  but  move  through  the 
li(]Utd  blood  at  a  iiuicli  faster  rate  than  the  litpiid  itself. 
Bach  globule  imiy,  tlierefore,  move  at  a  rale  different 
Irom  time  to  time,  and  different  from  its  fellows,  al¬ 
though.  in  general  terms,  they  concur  or  move  together 
at  a  certain  rale.  Upon  the  perception  of  this  tact,  no 
doulH,  will  turn  many  luturediscoveriesof  tliecomlition 
of  varying  states  of  health  and  disease.  Mankind  have 
always  had  a  dim  instinct,  hitherto  uiicorrected  and 
unsupported  by  science,  that  many  slates  of  disease 
are  dei>endent  on  the  blood.  These  results,  high  though 
they  may  be,  have  been  exceeded,  in  direct  practical 
consequence  to  the  world  at  large,  by  those  achieved  with 
Xhr MicrO’Sp>’cly'itsco}>e.  q.  v.  An  eminent  London  optician, 
Mr.  Lorby,  has,  in  inventing  and  using  it,  supplied  Medi¬ 
cal  jurisprudence  w  ith  a  new  and  certain  means  of  iden¬ 
tifying  the  ch.iracter  and  variety  of  dried  bluod-staiiis. 
By  it  a  scrap  of  blo(Ml-staine<l  fabric  l-lOth  of  an  inch 
square,  containing,  pnssiljly,  not  more  than  1-loOOth  of 
a  grain  of  retl  corpu.s<  le  coloring-matter,  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  received  tlie  blood  from  one  or  another 
source.  —  But  the  at  present  cniwiiing  result  of  these 
observations  is,  that  the  cruorine  it.self  is  a  surer  test  for 
a  f.ir  smaller  quantity  of  substance  by  itself  tlian  either 
the  Spectroscope  or  niicro-spectroseope  can  tike  account 
of,  exce)»t  by  means  of  it.  —  If  a  weak  solution  of  il.  be 
inverted  in  a  test-tube  over  mercury,  it  reduces  itself  to 
the  stile  of  oxidali«in  of  venous  ermu  ine,  and  a  small 
prism  will  then  show  tlie  one-line  spectrum,  characteris¬ 
tic  of  piirplecruorine:  but  if  asingledropof  distilled  wa¬ 
ter  be  added,  the  oxygen  in  solution  .iiotiii  combination) 
in  thatdrop  will  restore  tho  cruoritie  to  ils  scarlet  state. 
This  cliaiige  of  state  in  the  oxidized  substance,  the  era- 
oriue,  will  be  at  once  slii»wn  in  the  spectniscope;  but  the 
amount  of  oxygen  by  itselt  whicli  the  crutirine  thus  apr 
propriales.aiid  by  which  it  changes  ils  state,  would  never 
be  revealed  by  itsrif.  or  in  any  other  way  known  t<>  us, 
even  l»y  \\\c  sprcti  osvtip- ,  q.  v.  —  Otiier  globules,  spherical 
ami  colorless,  exist  in  the  blood,  resembling  greatly  those 
observed  in  the  ch)le:  from  bidng  mingled  with  the  red 
gloiailes  they  are  not  readily  observed.  —  In  the  white 
blood  of  the  iiivei  tebratc  kingilom,  globules  are  also 
found,  but  different  fiauii  thosi*  described ;  tlie  size  varies 
more  in  the  same  indivitlual,  and  their  surface  has  a  rasp¬ 
berry  appear.mce;  their  foi  m  is  generally  spherical,  but 
neiiher  a  eeiitral  nucleus  nor  external  envelope  is  to  be 
seen.  —  Omiposttioii  of  the  li.  The  compo>ition  of  the /I. 
is  Very  complex.  In  the  higher  animals  we  find  water, 
allmineii,  fibrin,  a  coloring-matter  containing  iron,  a 
yellow'  coloring-matter:  several  fatty  substances,  as  clnv 
leslerine.eerebrine  (a substance  containing  phosphorus); 
many  salts,  as  chloride  of  sodium  or  sea-salt,  sulphate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  smlii,  hydrochlorate  of  potash,  hydro- 
chl(»rate  of  ammonia,  the  carbonates  of  lime  ami  mag¬ 
nesia,  with  plio.'ipliates  of  soda,  lime, and  magnesia;  the 
lactates  of  soda,  thi>  alkaline  salts  formed  by  the  fatty 
acids:  finally,  free  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen 
But  this  complexity,  great  though  it  be,  is  yet  below  the 
reality,  for  there  certainly  exist  other  sulistaiices  in  the 
B.  which  chemistry  cannot  demonstrate,  by  reason,  prob¬ 
ably.  of  our  Imperb'Ct  means  of  analysis.  By  arresting, 
for  example,  the  secretion  of  the  urine  from  the  B., 
various  matters  will  then  be  found  mixed  with  the  blood 


which  conid  not  be  previously  detected,  bnt  which  are 
presumed  to  have  been  present  under  the  sanie,  or  other 
unknown,  forms.  —  The  substances  enumerated  as  enter¬ 
ing  into  tbe  composition  of  the  B.,  compose  nearly  all 
the  parts  of  the  animal  economy:  tlie  uUiiinieii  forms 
th^  basis  of  many  tissues,  the  fibrin  is  tbe  constituent 
part  of  the  muscles,  and  the  salts  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  bones  and  of  many  humors;  am)  from 
the  whole  of  the  facts  kiiow'ii,  it  may  be  sately  conclmled, 
that  the  materials  destined  to  become  flesh,  bite,  urine, 
Ac.,  already  exist  in  the  blood,  the  organs  w  hich  are  to 
appropriate  them  merely  drawing  them  from  theiy.,  hut 
not  forming  them;  and  thus  there  exists  some  reason 
for  calling  the  B.  liquid  Jltsh. —  The  proportions  in  w  inch 
these  constituent  parts  of  the  B.  exist,  vary  much  in 
different  animats ;  and  as  regards  the  solid  and  liquid 
elements,  they  may  differ  in  the  same  individual  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  —  In  man  the  globules  are  more  numerous, 
and  the  watery  jiart  lesii  than  in  woman;  temperament 
also  exercises  simie  influence  in  this  respei  t.  In  100 
parts  of  tho  B.  in  man,  we  find  70  parts  of  water,  19  of 
ailuimen,  1  part  of  salts,  with  some  traces  only  of  fibrin 
ami  coloring-matter.  In  birds,  the  pr<»p<irlion  of  water 
in  the  B.  is  less;  but  in  the  batrachia  and  in  fi.shes  the 
amount  is  greater.  In  the  frog,  lor  example,  thei  e  are 
88  parts  of  water  in  100  of  the  B.  —  Analogous  difler- 
ences  are  obseried,  in  comparing  the  relative  qmilities 
of  the  serum  and  globules  of  the  blood  in  different  ani¬ 
mals;  while  —  as  we  shall  subsequently  see —  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  reniarkahle  relation  between  the  amonnt  of  the 
globules  and  iheaniiiial  beat.  Birds,  of  all  animals,  have 
the  B.  richest  in  red  globules:  and  in  them  the  animal 
lic'at  is  greatest.  Mammals,  less  warm  than  birds,  have 
from  7  to  12  j»er  cent.,  while  in  reptiles  and  fi.-hes,  the 
jiroportion  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weiglit  of  the  B.  —  8p.  grav.  of  B.  corpuscles,  1*0885;  of 
serum  ov  liquor  sanguinis,  1*028. —  Temperature  of  Vte  B. 
of  various  animals,  according  to  the  researches  of  Ru- 
dolphi  and  Tiedemunn: 


Deg.  Fahr. 


Deg.  Fahr. 


Squirrel . 105 

Ox  . 104 

Ape .  103 

Beg . 101 

Cat . 98  to  103 

Klephant . 99 

Horse . 98*24 

Man . .  . 98 


Great  Titmouse . 111*25 

Swallow . 111*25 

Bucks  &  Geese,!  06  to  11 1 
Common  Iicnl02tol09 
Eagles,  Hawks, 

Ac . 104  to  109 

Pigeon .  106  to  109 

Gull . 100 

Bat  . . 106 

Coagulation  of  the  B.  In  its  ordinary  c<indition  the  B.  is 
always  fluid:  witlnlrawii  from  the  vessels  of  the  living 
Hiiitual,  and  left  fur  a  time  to  itself,  it  separates  into  two 
portions, a  semi-solid  mass  and  a  Ihpiid  portion  in  which 
the  mass  floats;  the  solid  part  is  calle*!  the  elfd.  —  This 
plienonietion  (the  formation  of  the  clot)  Is  due  to  the 
presence  of  fibrin  in  the  B. :  it  is  iield  in  solution  in  the 
serum  during  lile:  but  when  tliis  loses  its  influence  over 
it.  it  8oli<lifii s,  enclosing  with  It  the  reil  globules,  and 
thus  lorming  the  red  gelatinous  mass  called  tlie  clot. 
The  simple  experiment  of  beating  up  the  B.  wjili  little 
rods  as  it  flows  from  the  veins,  and  thus  removing  the 
fibiiu.  whicli  adlM'ies  to  the  rods,  jiroves  that  the  coag¬ 
ulability  ol  the  B.  de])eiid8  on  the  presence  of  tiiik  sub- 
staiiee.  —  A  notlier  experiment  equally  simple  shows  that 
the  fliirin  is  contained  in  the  serum,  and  not  in  the  red 
globules,  as  was  long  supposed.  Throw  in  a  filter  the  B. 
of  a  frog:  all  the  serum  may  be  made  t(»  pass,  and  the 
globules  retained;  in  thesenitii  tlius  sejiarated  from  the 
globules,  a  clot  is  forined.  w  hich,  how  ever,  is  colorless. — 
Cse  of  the  B.  The  B.  is  the  special  agent  of  nutrition, 
and  the  general  restorer  of  what  is  lost.  But  in  aildition, 
it  is  proved,  by  tlie  simple  experiments  of  blood-letting 
and  of  transtusion,  to  form  an  essential  stimulus  for  the 
jierformance  of  tlie  functions  of  life.  By  severe  blood¬ 
letting  or  loss  of  B.,  W’e  become  enfeebled  and  seemingly 
di‘ad ;  but  if,  before  tliis  haj)pens,  the  B.  of  another  ani¬ 
mal  be  transferred  into  the  veins  of  the  suffering  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  vitality  is  restored.  The  importance  of  the 
globules  is  also  proved  by  the  same  experiment,  lor  if 
simple  serum  be  so  transfuj<ed,  death  takes  jdace.  —  The 
fibrin  of  the  iy.  also  plays  an  important  part,  lor  Mr. 
Magendie  has  shown,  that  when  B.  deprived  of  its  fibrin 
is  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  tlie  animal  dies  with 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  putrid  fever.  —  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  B.  over  nutrition  may  also  be  readily  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Mitlidraw  the  iy.  more  or  less  from  any  organ, 
and  it  gradually  wastes  away  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  withdrawn ;  wliile  on  the  ciuitrary,  the  greater  size 
ol  I  he  muscles  in  those  who  emjdoy  them  actively,  and 
heiiee  draw  to  them  a  larger  amount  ot  B..  is  well  known. 
—  To  those  already  enumerated  important  fiinetions  and 
uses  of  ihe  b)()od,  some  physiologists  —  chiefly  since  the 
discoveries  wliicli  we  ow’e  to  tlie  Spectrum  Analysi.s — go 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  “the  life  is  the  blood  i.  e., 
that  the  entire  principle  of  life  exists  in  the  blood.  It 
is  not  within  our  domain,  liowever.  to  di^cuss  this  prol»- 
lem.  which  properly  belongs  to  the  province  of  jdiysio- 
logical  specnlalioii.  That  animal  life  Is  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  action  of  the  blood,  is  a  lact  generally  known, 
and  as  such,  accepted;  but  to  try  to  find  in  the  animated 
corpuscle  tlie  germ  that  originates  intellectual  life  is  a 
tlieory  that  materialists  may  jiut  forth,  but  whose  lutual 
sidution  remains  yet  to  be  given  and  demonstrated.^ 
See  Arteri.\liz.vtion:  Artery;  Circulation;  Heart; 
IHispiration;  Transfusion:  Vein,  Ac. 

(Med.)  See  Bleeping;  Hemorrh.aoe;  lI.£MAT£Mesi8  ; 
Haemoptysis:  Apoplexy;  Ac. 

(Manuf.)  The  chief  use  of  blood  is  as  a  manure  made 
into  a  compost  of  50  gallons  of  blood  with  a  quarter  of 
peat-ashes  and  charcoal-powder;  on  light  soils, 48  bush¬ 
els  have  been  laid  on  each  acre,  or  half  a  hundredweight 
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with  twelve  tons  of  farm-dung.  It  is  now  rarely  used 
in  sugar-refining.  It  is  UvSed  to  inuke  animal  eharcoul 
in  Prussian-blue  works,  ami  also  in  some  Turkey-red  dye- 
works. 

(Law.)  Relationship;  stock:  family.  —  Brothers  ami 
Bisters  are  8ai<l  to  be  ol  the  wliolf'hiofni  if  they  have  the 
same  father  and  inotln  r.  and  id  tlie  hal/^btond  il  they 
have  only  one  parent  in  common. 

(^Eccl.  Hid.)  L  nder  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the 
life  ot  all  anim.ds  was  regarded  an  especially  existing  in 
the  blood,  which  was  a  ssicied  and  e.^'Seiitia!  [»art  of  the 
sacrifices  iffTered  ti>  Goil.  It  was  soU’Uinly  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  and  tlie  mercy-seat,  “  for  it  is  tlie  blood  that 
maketh  atoneinenl  for  the  soul.”  It  was  therefore  most 
sacredly  associated  with  the  B.  of  the  Lamb  otOoil, which 
cleanseth  us  from  all  siu.*’  Hence,  llie  strict  prohibition 
of  the  Israelites  to  oat  /L,  or  aiiy  meat  in  wJtich  B.  re¬ 
mained, —  a  proliibition  renewe«l  in  xv.  29.  Tlie 

Christian  Church  continued  for  some  centuries  to  uhstain 
from  ;  and  when  it  was  alleged  against  them  that 
they  were  in  the  way  of  di  inking  hnman  i^..  tin  y  n*- 
plied  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  drink  evi*n  the 
B.  of  animals.  Alter  the  4th  century  liowever,  the  in¬ 
junction  came  to  be  considered  as  merely  of  a  teinp<»rary 
character,  and  ce.used  to  he  hnnling. 

Bloody  V.  a.  To  bleed;  to  let  blood  from.  —  To  stain  or 
smear  with  blood. 

*’  He  nas  blooded  up  to  the  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors.  *  Additon. 

—To  inure  or  accustojn  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 

“  Fairer  thau  fairo^nt,  let  none  over  sny. 

That  ye  were  blooded  lu  u  yielded  prey.  '~~Spen$er. 

— V.  t.  To  bleed;  to  he  bled. 

—a.  Pertaining  to  hlo«Kl;  of  the  color  of  blood;  of  a  su¬ 
perior  or  particular  bhK>.I ;  as,  a  bhnid-\\OY>v. 

Blood,  (AvKNtJEU  OF,)  ylid.)  lu  the  early 

ages,  the  penalty  of  death  for  tin*  crime  of  murder  w.is 
not  indicted  by  any  h-g  il  tribunal  or  puldic  authority, 
hut  it  was  cousiiiered  the  duty  of  (he  most  immedi.ito 
relative  of  the  victim  to  hunt  and  slay  the  murderer. 
The  Hebrew  wtird  (inel  signified  4ho  nvt-ngerof  blood; 
it  had  also  a  wider  signifi<  ation.  The  ^lo.^aic  law  placed 
this  recognized  institution  of  the  rude  social  condition 
of  the  times  under  certain  regulations,  prohibited  the 
murderer  from  purchasing  by  money  a  ransom  for  liis 
life,  and  appointed  cities  ol  refuge  for  the  man-slayer  inu 
guilty  of  positive  murder.  Tlie  ilot  trines  of  tlie  Korun 
permit  the  avenging  of  Idood  by  the  nearest  kinsimin. 
hut  allow  him  to  receive  money  as  a  commutation  f<»r 
the  murder.  The  Arabs  follow  the  primitive  custom  to 
this  day.  Hereiiitary  feud.s  of  clans,  families,  ami  tribes 
have  always  originated  in  the  avenging  of  blood,  of 
which  the  \'endel(a  of  Cor-.ica  is  the  must  modern  and 
familiar  examjde  in  Europe. 

Blood*t>ap"f  n.  (A'ce/.  Tn  the  early  Chris¬ 

tian  Churclt.  when  any  one  sufieivd  martyrdom  witlnint 
having  been  baj»tiz.ed,  he  was  considered  to  have  been 
blood-bapti/.ed  ;  ami  heuce  martyrdom  was  termed  6io0<i- 
haplism.  —  i?ee  Baptism. 

Bl00<r*be»|><>tte<l,  a.  Spotted  wiih  Mood. 

Bloocl'-bouii'lit,  a.  Bought  at  the  cost  of  life,  or  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

Blood'-brother,  n.  See  Blood,  Law.) 

Blood,  (Corruption  of.)  {Law.)  See  Attainder. 

Blood,  tCoiiii'cil  ol.)  {tiiat.)  Tills  name  wiis  p<*pu- 
larly  given  to  the  (ynincil  of  TumullK^  organized  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva  in  1067,  to  try  criminals  against  the  Spanish 
throne  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  By  its  order.  .*>00  citi/ens  were  arre-ted  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  1668,  and  condemned  to  deatli.  It  also 
hail  Coiintn-  Kginontaml  Hum  exeentfd,  June  2,  1568. 

B104Ml'*dyod. 'a.  Dyed  or  stained  with  blood. 

Blootl -llower,  n.  {Boi.)  See  ILrmamhus. 

Blood -I'rozeii.  a.  Chilled  in  blood. 

Bloo<l'-filll,  a.  Knll  of  blood  or  spirit,  (o.  and  R.) 

Blood'-g:tiiltiiieHi^.  n.  The  guilt  of  murder. 

*'  Tbea  witb  btood  guillineei  to  heap  offouce.  -  S^(^ks. 

Bl00d-g:uilty,  {blnd'^ildey)  a.  Guilty  of  bh<-dding 
bhM)d. 

Blood'-lieat.  n.  A  degree  of  heat  equal  to  tliat  of 
human  blood,  which  is  about  9^°  Fahr. 

Blood'-liorf^e,  n.  A  horse  of  the  purest  breed,  or  best 
stock. 

Blood'-bot,  a.  Having  thesame  temperature  as  human 
blood. 

Bloo«r-honiid.  n.  (Zonl.)  A  variety  of  dog,  rV/«?> 
sauguinanua,  celebrated  for  its  exipiisite  scent  and  un¬ 
wearied  perseverance,  and  trained  imt  only  to  the  [uir- 
eiiit  of  game,  hut  to  the  chase  of  man.  A  true  B.  {and 
the  pure  blood  i.s  rare)  stands  about  2-S  inche.s  in  height, 
and  is  mu.scular,  compact,  ami  strong;  tlie  forehead  is 
broad,  and  tlie  face  narrow  towards  the  muzzle;  tlie 
nostrils  are  wide  and  well  ileveh'ped;  the  ears,  large, 
pendulous,  and  broad  at  the  base:  the  a.>pect  is  sei-ene 
and  sagacious;  the  tail  long,  with  an  upwanl  (uirve 
when  in  pursuit,  at  which  time  t)ie  hound  opens  with  a 
voice  deep  and  sonorous,  tliat  may  he  lieard  down  tlie 
wind  for  a  very  long  distance.  The  color  of  the  true 
breed  is  said  to  be  invariably  a  reddish  tan,  ilarkening 
gradually  towards  tlie  npp«T  parts  till  it  becomes  mixed 
with  black  on  the  hack,  tlie  lower  parts  being  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  the  muzzle  tawny.  Onr  ancestors 
Boon  discovered  the  iiifallildlity  of  the  bloodhound  in 
tracing  any  animal,  living  or  ilead,  to  its  resting-place. 
To  train  it,  the  young  dog,  accompanied  by  a  staunch 
old  hound,  was  led  to  the  spot  whence  a  deer  or  other 
animal  had  been  taken  on  for  a  inileor  t  wo  ;  the  hounds 
were  then  led  on  and  en<*ouraged,  and  alter  hunting  tliis 
“drag”  successfully,  w’ere  rewarded  with  a  portion  of 
the  venison  which  composed  it.  The  next  stej)  was  t(.> 
take  the  young  dog  with  his  seasoned  tutor,  to  a  spot 


whence  a  man  whose  shoes  had  been  rubbed  with  the 
blood  of  a  deer  had  started  on  a  circuit  of  two  or  three 
miles;  during  his  progress  the  man  was  instructed  to 
renew  the  blood  from  lime  to  time  to  keep  the  scent 
well  alive.  His  circuit  was  gradually  enlarged  at  each 
succeeding  lesson,  and  the  young  liound,  thus  entered 
and  trained,  became,  at  last,  fully  t  qual  to  hunt  by  itself, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  woodcratl  or  war. 

”  Aod  hark  !  aud  hark  !  tho  dcvp*mouih«d  bark 
Comes  uigher  still  and  Higher; 

BursU  on  the  path  a  dark  b'ood-hound, 

Hia  tawny  muzzle  irncKed  the  ground. 

And  hia  red  eye  shot  Hre.  -  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  B.  w-as  loinierly  employed  in  the  tracking  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  ami  we  believe,  it  is  to  a  cerUdu  extent  used,  even  ut 


Fig.  875.  —  cuhan  blood-hound. 


the  present  time,  in  An.'itralia,  for  the  pursuit  of  slieejv 
stealers  and  biishraTigers.  In  Cuba,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  the  practice  of  chasing  runaway  ne- 
grooH  w'illi  lioumls  of  this  .'‘jiecies  was  almost  invariably 
adopted,  and  generally  with  success.  The  Cuban  B 
has  bi'en  doscril'ed  as  lieing  of  the  size  of  tlie  largest 
hound,  with  erect  ears,  which  arc  u>ually  cropped  at  the 
points,  witli  the  nose  rather  pointed, but  widening  much 
towards  the  hinder  jiart  of  the  jaw. 

Blootl'ily*  udw  In  a  bloody  manner;  cruelly. 

BloiMl'ine^s.  n.  State  of  being  bloody. — Disposition 
or  iirupensity  to  shed  Mood. 

Bloo^rioKM.  a.  AVithuut  Mood:  destitute  of  life. 

He  clieered  my  rorrews.  and.  for  sums  of  gold. 

The  Oloodlcse  carcass  c'  niy  Hector  solii."  —  Dryden, 

— Without  slaughter  or  effusion  of  blood;  as,  a  bloodless 
encounter. 

— Without  spirit,  activity,  or  energy. 

“  Thou  hlondlesa  remnant  of  that  royal  blood.”  —  Shake. 

Bloo<rio«Hly,  Uf/r.  \\  ilhout  bloodshed. 

ItlAHHl'lot.  r.  a.  To  Meed  ;  to  open  a  vein  ;  as,  “  experi¬ 
ments  in  hlo' db'tting.^^  —  Arbuthnnt. 

ltloo<riett^r,  n  A  phlehotomist ;  one  whose  voca¬ 
tion  is  to  let  l*hu»d  in  cases  of  disease. 

Blootriotliii;;^^  n.  {Med.)  Venesection;  the  act  of 
Meeding. 

BloiHr-iiiarked.  a.  Marked  or  shiined  with  blood. 

Blood  ol*  Jaiiiin'riiis*  M.  (itccL  Hist.)  See 
.Ianuariu.s,  (S".) 

Blood'-piiddins**  Same  as  Black-puddino,  q.  r. 

l{l4MKrrni  11)  tt.  A  vegetable  growth,  which  sometimes 
appears  in  the  form  of  hlood-red  spots  on  cooked  pro- 
vi-sions,  and  whii  h  is  referred  to  tlie  alguh,  under  the 
name  of  Ikihneihi  pr/yligiona  ;  hnt  whicli  seems  rather 
to  he  one  of  those  conditions  (»f  mould,  which,  under 
various  colors,  are  common  on  paste  and  other  culinary 
articles.  Tin*  spots  consist  of  myriads  of  extremely 
minute  granules.  —  Braiulr. 

B100<i'-ro<l,  Red  ns  blood. — Blood-red  heat  is  the 
term  applied  to  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  only  ne- 
cessiiry  to  reduce  the  protuberances  on  coarse  iron  by 
tlie  liammer,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  file,  the  iron 
being  previously  hrouglit  to  its  shape.  This  heat  is  also 
used  in  jiunehing  small  pieces  of  iron. 

Blood'-reIutioii,«.  One  related  by  Mood  or  descent. 

Blooil'root,  n.  (B'd.)  See  Sanguinaria. 

Itlooli'-Nliakeii)  a.  Having  the  blood  in  feverish  cir- 
I'ulation. 

Blooil'Klicd)  n.  Tlie  shedding  or  spilling  of  blood; 
slaughter. 

••  Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife.”  —  Spenser. 

Bloo<r-Mlieddc*r,  n.  A  murderer;  one  who  sheds 
blood. 

BloiMr-sheildiiipr)  The  shedding  of  blood  ;  the 
crime  of  sheddim:  blood. 

*•  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood- shedding.  '  —  Shnks. 

Blood'-Hliot,  Blooil-siiottoii,  a.  Red  and  in- 
fiamed  by  u  turgid  state  of  tlie  blood-vessels. 

'•  When  redd'ning  clouds  reflect  his  blood-shot  eye.”  —  Garth. 

Blood'-spaviii,  n.  (Farrierg.)  An  enlargement  of 
that  vein  that  extends  along  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hock. 


Blood'*S|lilling',  n.  The  act  of  spilling  or  shedding 
blood. 

BlAMHl'-Ktalned,  a.  Guilty  of  taking  human  blood; 
stained  with  blood 

Blootl'Mtoiie*  n.  (Min.)  A  jaspery  variety  of  quartz, 
of  a  dark-green  color,  variegated  with  red  spots,  like 
drops  of  blood,  (whence  the  name.)  It  is  frequently 
made  into  8t*al  and  ring  stones,  and  other  small  orna¬ 
mental  articles.  — Certain  kinds  of  liematitic  iron  ore 
were  called  B.  by  the  amients,  beoiuse  (as  Theophrastus 
says)  they  seemed  ‘‘as  if  formed  out  of  concreted  blood.'* 
At  tlie  present  day  the  term  is  more  esjiecially  restricted 
to  the  hard  atid  compact  hematite,  which  is  made  into 
burnishers,  tind  whicli  possesses  the  valuable  property 
of  laving  on  gold  or  silver  leaf  without  iraying  or  tear¬ 
ing  it;  it  siiould  he  of  a  deep  red  color,  fieetruin  flaws, 
close-grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polisli.  Galicia, 
in  8pain,  is  the  country  from  whicli  the  finer  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  variety  of  hematite  are  almost  exclusively 
obtained. 

Bloo<r-»f  roke,  n.  Loss  of  sensation  and  power  of 
motion  from  hemorrhage  of  tiie  bniin, —  Oirnglii-on. 

Bloo<l'*Miiokor,  n.  Anything  that  sucks  blood ;  more 
espc'cially  applied  to  a  leech. 

—A  cruel  man  ;  a  murderer. 

“  The  noUlity  cried  out  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  hlood-sucksr,  t 
murderer,  and  a  parricide."  —  Hayward. 

Bloo<r-siickiii;C4  Tliat  which  sucks  blood. 

Bl<>o<l'«swc*llo<l«  a.  Swollen  with  blood. 

BlAK><rtliirMtilieHK«  A  thirst  for  shedding  blood; 
a  sangninary,  murderous  disposition. 

Bl004rtllii>ily,  a.  Eager  to  shed  Mood. 

Blood’-vofssel,  n.  An  artery,  vein,  or  any  other  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  the  blood  of  the  animal  laaly  circnlafee. 

Bloo<r*wnrilk,  a.  Lukewarm ;  of  the  temperature  of 
blood. 

Bloo<r-«%on,  a.  Won  by  bloodshed. 

BI<»04ruA>0(U  n.  {Bot.)  See  Logwood. 

Bltiod'worl,  n.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Bloodroot.  Sec  8an- 
guinaria. 

BkxMl'y*  a.  Stained  with  blood:  containing,  or  consiHt- 
ing  ot,  bloiKl.  —  Cruel ;  murderous;  given  to  bloodshed; 
huAing  a  sanguinary  disposition. 

’  False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand,”  —  Shake. 

— Marked  by  cruelty  ;  attended  with  slaughter;  as,  a  5/ootfy 
engagement. 

— r,  a.  To  stain  or  smear  w  ith  Mood. 

Blood'y  Akhixok,  n.  pi.  {Hid.)  The  term  popularly 
given,  in  England,  to  the  sp'  ci:>l  coiunii.ssion  apjioiiited, 
litter  the  suiiprcssion  ot  tlie  Duke  ol  Monmouth's  rebel¬ 
lion, ‘iith  August,  1685,  lor  the  trial  of  offenders  con¬ 
cerned  therein.  They  set  out  for  the  W.  of  England 
under  a  military  escort,  commanded  by  the  itifaiiious 
Judge  Jeffreys,  (with  the  mnk  of  lieut.-gen»Tal,)and  con¬ 
demned  about  St-lO  persons  to  death,  almost  without 
trial.  Nearly  1,HU0  were  shipped  as  slaves  to  the  We^t 
India  plantations.  James  11.  termed  this  expedition. 
Jeffreys'  campaign,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  Lurd- 
Chancellorsliip  of  England. 

Bloo<ly  Itrulgo,  in  S.  Carolina,  S  m.  N  W.  of  Legar^- 
ville.  Here,  in  the  early  paj't  of  July,  1804,  a  severe  ac¬ 
tion  tookjdaee  between  a  body  of  Union  colored  trimps, 
CUO  gtrong.  and  the  defenders  of  a  Contederate  battery, 
when  the  former  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their 
commander  and  97  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Bloocl'y-4*yo4l,  a.  Possessing  bloody  or  murderous 
eyes. 

Bloo<l'y-faco<k  a-  Having  a  Moody  face. 

Blood'y  I'lir'IaiHk  b  headland  of  Ireland,  on  the  N. 
\\ .  coast  of  Co.  Donegal,  5  m.  W.S.W.of  the  Isleuf  Itmis- 
hoffin. 

Bloo«l'y*flnx,  n.  (Med.)  The  dysentery. 

••  Pains  in  the  boweU  looseness,  bloody /t'’xcs."  ~  Aj-buthnot. 

Bloo<l'y-ltli.xo<k  u.  Suffering  Irom  tlie  hloody-fiux. 

Blood'y-liaiifk  w.  (Her.)  The  dDtingiiDhing  feature 
on  the  escutclieoii  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  pre¬ 
senting  an  open  hand  guUs ;  hence  its  common  appella¬ 
tion  ol  blood y-hand. 

Blood'y-liuiitiii^j;:^  a.  Hunting  for  blood  ;  as,  '•'bloody- 
hunting  slaughtermen."  —  Shahs. 

^  Cruel ;  inclined  to  bloodshed; 
of  sanguinary  di.-spusition. 

I  bave  not-  the  power  to  bring  it  out,  for  fear  of  thl«  bloody- 
minded  colonel."  —  Dryden. 

Bloo<l'y*r<*<U  «•  Crimson-colored :  of  the  color  of  ]»lood, 

BlAMMl'y  Kuii*  in  Ftnmylvanm,  a  post-vilhtge  of  Bed- 
fi»nl  CO.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  8  m.  E.  of 
Bedford. 

BIood'y-NCep'tred,  a.  Wielding  a  sceptre  gained  by 
Moo<l.  ,  ,  ,  ,. 

Blood'y-wwoat,  n.  (Med.)  A  sweat  attended  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  ;  the  sweating  sickness. 

Bloom,  n.  [Gotli.  hloma ;  Ger.  hlume,  from  bluhen,  to 
flower;  Gr.phloos;  h.a.ffos;  ^nmk.  phidl,  to  flower,  to 
bloom.]  State  of  blooming,  blossoming,  or  opening  of 
flowers  and  leaves;  as,  the  trees  arecovered  with 
’•  But  not  to  me  returns 
Day  ;  or  sight  of  vernal  bloom."  —  Hilton. 

— A  blossom  ;  an  expanded  bud  ;  a  flower. 

••  The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd. 

While  opening  Wooma  diffuse  their  sweets  around.  —Fops. 

_ State  of  youth  or  prime  of  life;  a  shining  or  glowing 

with  fre'slim-BS,  youth,  growtli,  and  color;  as,  in  the 
bloom  of  life. 

••  Were  I  no  queen,  did  you  my  beauty  weigh, 

My  youth  in  bloom,  your  age  in  its  decay.  —Dryden. 

_ Native  flash  or  tint  on  the  cheek  ;  delicacy  of  color* 

“  O’er  her  young  cheek  and  ri-^ing  bO!»om,  move 

The  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light  of  love.'  —  Gray* 
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—The  pnrpBsh-bhie  color  seen  on  certain  freshly  gathered 
fruits;  as,  the  Unom  of  grapes. 

thhial.)  [AS,  hiCma.\  The  lump  of  wrought  iron  in  pud¬ 
dling-mills,  which  leaws  the  furnace  in  a  rough  stale, 
to  be  subsequently  rolUnl  into  the  bars  or  other  material 
into  which  it  may  he  desired  to  cotivert  the  metal  :  the 
blooms  are  already  |»HrtiaUy  coiiveitiHi  into  wrought  iron 
by  piissing  under  the  shingliiig-haiiiiner. 

{l*ait4Hnij.)  A  term  denoting  that  appearance  on  pic¬ 
tures  which  resembles  the  bloom  upon  a  peach  or  other 
fruit:  whence  the  name.  It  is  pn»babiy  ascribable  to 
moisture  in  the  varnish  used  in  the  painting,  and  may 
be  expuuge<l  by  hot  camphine  being  wiped  over  the 
surface  of  the  picture,  afterwards  placing  it  in  the  sun¬ 
light  to  dry.  ' 

Bloom,  r  t.  To  shine;  to  glow;  to  show  the  beauty 
and  Iiesliiiess  of  youth. 

•  Beauty,  frail  flow  r,  that  crery  season  fears. 

BloifiHt  in  thy  colors  for  a  thousand  years  I  '*  Pope. 

—To  put  forth  bloasoms;  to  come  into  flower;  t«)  blow. 

••  It  is  a  common  experience  that  if  you  do  not  pull  off  some  ‘ 
blossoms  the  Srsi  time  a  tree  bloometh.  it  will  blossom  itself  to  I 
death."  —  ^acofs, 

Blooin^  in  a  i>ost-TiUage  and  township  of  Cook 

CO  ,  27  111.  8.  (d*  Chicago  ;  ^fop.  1,213» 

Bloom,  in  Penttft/lmuia,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. 
Witliiu  its  limits  is  Bloomsburg,  the  county  seat.  Pfip. 
3,341. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. ;  prrp,  310. 

Bloom,  in  Okioy  a  township  of  Fairfield  co. ;  pop. 
2,071. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  0S7. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co. ;  p^>p.  2,203. 

— township  of  Seneca  co.;  p<p.  1,492. 

— A  jaist-township  of  Wood  co.,  20  m.  W.  of  Maumee  City; 

1.394.  I 

Bloom,  in  irwcowjun,  a  township  of  Richland  co.;  pop.  t 
1,171. 

Bloom  ary,  n.  (.IWaL)  SeeBboMtRT. 

Bloom  Centro,  in  O/n'o,  a  post-office  of  L»'gan  co. 
Blooiu'er,  u.  .K  bizarre  costume  wurn  in  the  C.  States 
hy  some  ladies.  It.s  name  is  derivetl  from  a  Mi's.  Anne! 
Bloomer,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  an  ai  tive  promoter  j 
of  the  “  Woman's  Kiglits  Movement,"  and  who,  in  15149, 
inaugurated  this  particular  style  of  dress.  It  partly  re-| 
eeinbles  men’s  attire,  consisting  generally  of  a  jacket 
witli  short  sleeves,  a  skirt  descending  a  little  below  the 
knee,  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  trousers.  This  unfeniinine 
and  ungraceful  fa.shion  may  be  said  to  he  d^’ing  out. 

—  .K  woman  who  wears  the  Bloomer  costume 
Blooiu'er,  in  .4r^'a7i.^a4,  a  post-office  of  Sebastian  co. 
Bloomer,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Moutcidm  co.,  j 

40  m.  N.N.\S'.  of  Lansing;  pop.  1,422.  j 

Bloom'eri!4m,  n.  Advocacy  or  adoption  of  the  Bloom¬ 
er  costume,  ami  •'Strong-Minde^bWomaiiism’’  generally.  | 
Bloom  er*j*  Prairie,  in  a  township  ofi 

Chippewa  co.,  00  m.  B  by  N.  of  Hudson:  p^p.  1.5.59.  I 
Bloom  ery,  in  IT.  a  FL  0.  of  Hampshire  co.  I 

Bloom'field,  Roukrt,  an  English  poet.  b.  1700,  was  the ! 
son  of  a  poor  tailor  at  llonington,  Suffolk,  an  J  wiis  him¬ 
self  a  shoemaker.  His  principal  work  is  a  poem,  en- 1 
title<i  The  Pj.nner'i  B‘g,  \Wiich  pleasantly  depicts  the 
scenes  of  his  own  early  life,  tand  displays  con8i<lerable 
genius.  He  wrote  several  other  effusions,  hut  his  first 
wjis  the  best.  **  The  Farmer's  Boy  ’  obtained  very  great 
popularity,  and  was  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 
Although  patronizeil  by  Capel  Lofft  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  latter  years  of  the  modest  poet  were  em- : 
bitlered  by  want,  ill-health,  and  consequent  dejection. 
D  1823.  I 

Bloom'fleld,  in  California^  a  townshij)  of  Nevada  co.,  i 
ulnnit  ll  in.  N.E.  of  Nevaila  City :  b36.  I 

— A  post-village  of  Sonoma  co..  Id  m.  of  Santa  Rosa;  pop  ' 
ahoiit  2  >0.  I 

Bloomfield,  in  Otnnrcticnt.  a  post-township  of  Hart¬ 
ford  ct>.,  7  m.  N.M*.  of  Hartford :  pop.  1,173.  | 

Bloomfield,  in  Illinois^  u  villageof  Adams  co.,  6  m.  E  ! 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

— .\  post-village  of  E  Igar  co.,  125  ni.  E.  of  Springfield.  1 

—  .K  village  ot  McDonougli  co.,  aUnit  4  m.  S.E.  of  Macomb. 
Bloomfield,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jay  co.,  7  m.  N.' 

of  I’ortland.  i 

— A  township  of  La  Grange  co.,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albion; 
j>op.  2,264. 

— A  prosperous  post-village,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  80  m.  S.W. 

of  lndiana(xdis,  on  a  fork  of  White  River  i’op.  66H. 

— A  village  of  Spencer  co.,  30  m.  K.  by  N  of  Evansville. 
Bloomfield,  in  fowi,  a  thriving  i>ost-village,  cap.  of 
Davis  CO.,  IIU  III.  S.E.  of  Des  Moines,  and  70  N.N.W.  of 
Keokuk:  pop.  2,543. 

— A  post-village  of  De.s  Moines  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  1,232. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. :  pfp.  1,13*2. 

—  A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. :  p^p.  1,183. 
BloomfieKi,  in  Kentnchf.  a  thriving  post->iIlage  of 

NeUon  co..  39  m.S  W.  of  Frankfort ;  p'p.  1,555. 
Bloomfield,  In  Maine,  a.  flourishing  post  village  and 
township  of  Somerset  co.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  oppo¬ 
site  Skowhegan,  35  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  The  town-' 
sliip  merged  in  that  of  Skowhegan  in  1^61. 

Bl  oomfieHl,  in  MU'hig<iu.a  villnge  and  township  of  I 
Oakland  co.,  5  ni.  S  E.  of  Pontme ;  pop.  2,106.  •  ‘ 

Bloomfield,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. ; 

f"fp.  888.  j 

Bloomfield,  in  MissTuri,  a  post-village  and  cap.  of 
Stoddard  co..tui  Lick  Creek,  280  m  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  \ 
Bloomfield,  in  JVVio  a  )H»st-vi]lage  and  tuwii-! 

ship  of  K>.sex  co.,  3^  m.  N  W.  of  Newark,  and  54  N.E. 
of  Trenton:  ;>o/).  4,.580.  } 

Bloomfield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop. 
1,775.  1 


— A  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  12  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Steubenville. 
—A  township  of  Loyan  co. ;  pop.Qbb, 

— .\  post-twp.  of  Morr<*w  co.,  31  m.  N  N.E.  of  Columbus  ; 

called  South  H.,  in  opposition  to  yorthB.  (q.v.j ;  j)o^.l,116. 
— A  village  of  Pii  kaway  co.;  pop.  283. 

—  A  village  of  Scioto  co.,  18  in.  from  Portsmouth,  and  abt. 

100  ni.  S.  of  Columbus. 

— A  town-'hip  of  Trumbull  co. ;  pop.  798. 

— A  village  of  .Muskingum  co. :  pop.  98. 

BloomfieUl,  in  Prumylrania.  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Crawlord  co.,  20  in.  N.E.  of  Meadvilie;  pop. 
1,262. 

— A  borough  of  Centre  township,  and  cap.  of  Perry  co., 
24  ni.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg:  p' p.  665. 

Bloom  fielil,  in  I  t  ly/inia,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun  co., 
168  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Bl4M>m  field,  in  lF5scon.'?in,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Walworth  co.,  46  ni.  S.S.M'.ol  Milwaukee 

l. 091. 

— A  township  of  Waushara  co  ;  p'p.  about  610. 
Bloomfield,  in  I'rmi  nt.  a  post-lown&hip  of  Rssex  co.. 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  6o  in.  N.E.  of  31outpelier: 
pop.  465. 

Bloomfield,  in  Up}>er  Canada,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
Edward  co.,  on  Gn  at  Sandy  Bay,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Kings¬ 
ton  ;  pop.  about  390. 

— A  post-village,  Durham  co.,  100  m.  W.of  Kingston  ;  prg^ 
about  I'JO. 

Rloomfieltl  Centre,  in  Michigan,  a  villageof  Blooin- 
fi  -Id  township.  0  <kl.ind  co..  20  m.  N.N.W.  ol  Detroit. 
Blotmi'ing;,  a.  UiH-ning  in  blossoms:  flowering;  flour¬ 
ishing:  as,  "as  6/oo;/a’n^  as  a  rose.*’  —  Showing  thelresh 
iie.'^s  and  beauty  of  youth ;  thriving  in  early  vigor;  us, 
"Jiis  blooming  face.”  —  Shenftone. 

Blonm’ins:,  n.  {Metal.)  See  Siiingli.ng. 

(Painting. )  Same  as  Bloom,  q.  r. 

Bloom  in;i‘biirg:li«  in  Sew  Yiirk,  a  post-village  of 
Sullivan  co.,  100  m.  S.S  IV.  of  .\lbnny. 
Blooni'liig:hiir^li,  in  0/ao,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
CO.,  on  the  E.  bl  anch  of  Point  Creek,  32  m.  S.IV.  oV  Co- 
Ininbns.  P  p.  312, 

Bloom  ingrdale,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  36 

m.  S.S.E.  (»i  Peoria 

— A  post-tow  ll^hip  of  Du  Page  co.,  25  m.  Vi.  by  N.  of  Chi¬ 
cago:  /V7».  l.l  U. 

Bloom'iii;rdHle,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Parke  co. 
Bloom  iii^dale,  in  .Michigan,  a  post-townsliip  of  Van 
Buren  co.,4o  in.  S  by  W.  of  Grand  Kai»ids;  pap.  1,496. 
Blooiii'iiii^dale,  in  Hew  Jersey,  w  jMist-village  of  Pas¬ 
saic  CO.,  on  Peqimnnock  Creek,  25  in.  N.IV  of  Newark. 
Rloom'inifdale,  in  Xew  York,  a  P  O.  of  Essex  co. 
Bloom  iiig'dale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co., 
I'24  111.  E.  oi  Columbus. 

Blooiii'iiig:dale,  in  insconsin,  a  village  of  Winne- 
bag(f  CO. 

— A  i>osl-village  of  Vernon  co.,  27  m.  E.S.E.  of  La  Cros-^e. 
Illoom'iiig*  Clrove,  in  Indiana,  a  ]>(>8t-village  and 
towiibhipof  Frankliu  co.,  5  m.  N.  of  Brookville;  pup. 
801. 

Bloom'ingr  Grove,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Linn 
co.,  on  the  Osrige  River,  66  m.  S  S.E.  of  Lawrence. 
Blooin'ingr  Grove,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Blooming- 
tlale  town>liip.  Du  Pjige  co. 

Bloom  ing:  Grove,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Berrien ' 
CO.,  on  the  shore  of  Liike  Michigan,  5  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St. 
Joseph.  j 

Bloom  ing:  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of 
Waseca  co.;  )*op.  676, 

Bloom'ing:  Grove,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Orange  co. ;  j>op.  2,502. 

Bloom'ing:  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  township  and  village 
ot  Richland  co. :  pop.  of  township  1,199. 

Bloom'ing:  Grove,  in  Frisomsm,  a  post-township  of 
Dana  Co.:  ;>«/>.  Ijill. 

Bloom'ingrly,  adv.  In  a  blooming  manner. 
Bloom'in^ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
bioimiing. 

Bloom'ing:port,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  CO.,  12  ni.  S.  of  IVinchestcr. 
Bloom'ing:!‘ibiirg:,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ful¬ 
ton  c«).,  35  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Logansport. 

RIoom'iiig’ton,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Benton  co. 
Bl4H>m'in^ton,  in  Illinois,  a  city  and  cap.  of  McLean 
co.,  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield,  and  1*26  S  S.W.  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  is  a  floiinsliing  town,  and  is  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vi  inity  of  the  State  Normal  University.  Pop. 
14,590. 

Bloom'iiig^ton*  in  Indiana,  a  flourishing  post-village 
and  townslup,  cap.  of  Monroe  co..5l  in.  S.W.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  SiatH  University  is  locat»-d  here,  and  it  is 
also  a  place  of  coii.‘5itleral)le  trade.  Pop.  2.86(1. 
Bl4»om’ing:toii,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.; 
pop  266. 

— A  township  of  Muscatine  co.\pop.  1,411, 

— .\  post-office  of  Polk  CO. 

Bloom'ing:ton,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Douglas  co  , 
on  Rock  Creek,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Lawrence. 

Bloiim  i iig:toil,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Magoffin  co. 
Blooiii'iiig:totl,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  ol  Hennepin  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  RiveCj  16  m.| 
S.S  W.  of  Minn  apoHs:  of  township,  738.  I 

Bloom  iiig:toii,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  O.  of  Alleghany  co.  I 
Bloom'ing:ton.  in  Missouri,  a  prosperous  village  and, 
ti»wn>hip  ot  Buelianan  co.,  12  m.  from  St.  Joseph  ;  pop.  \ 
of  township.  1,487.  ' 

— A  post-village,  Ciip.  of  Macon  co.,  100  m.  N.  hy  W.  of 
Jefferson  ro.  Pop.  156.  | 

Bloom'ing:toii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
33  m.  E.S.r.  of  Daytmi ;  pop.  about  150. 
Bloom'iiig:toil,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  on 
the  Luckamute  River,  14  m.  S.E.  of  Dallas. 


tBIoomingrfOii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clear* 
I  field  CO. 

Bloom'lng:ton,  in  Tenwssee,  a  post-vill.  of  Tipton  co. 
Bioom'iiig:foii,  in  I’Uih,  a  P.  0.  of  Rich  cor,  pop.  316. 
BI04>lii'iiigfon.  in  Wisconsin,  a  biwn.ship  and  village 
of  (irant  co. :  vop.  of  the  townsliip  1,245. 
Bloom'iii;;  Valley,  in  iVwnxy/ronta.  a  post-village 
;  of  Crawfonl  co  .  f*  ni.  N.E.  of  Meadvilie ;  pop.  *209. 

I  Bloom'iiijgville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot  Erie  co., 

1  6  in.  S.  of  ^.lndu^ky  city. 

;  Bloom'lossi,  a.  Destitute  of  bloom, 
i  Bloom  Box*,  in  O  Uo.  a  post-(*fficc  of  Brown  co. 
lilooillH'blirg:,  in  Pioimyh'ania,  a  flourishing  post- 
borough  of  BUmmii  townsliip,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  on 
Fishing  Creek,  78  m.  N  N.E  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  a  fine 
and  pleasant  <ity,  and  possesses  an  extensive  trade, 
of  township  3,3H. 

BlooiiiK'biir;;:,  in  FVr^'tnia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax 
Co.,  Ill*  in.  \\  .S.W.  of  Norfolk. 

BlootiiH'biiry,  in  AVio  Jersey,  a  post-village  situate  in 
Warren  and  Hunterdon  counties,  on  the  MusconeUxnig 
i  River,  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  Easton,  and  40  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

I  BGiom'villO,  in  HUhoU,  a  village  of  Mill  co.,  50  m. 
j  S-IV.  of  Chicago. 

— A  post-village  of  Kankakee  co. 

I  Bloom'vili<^«  in  AVw  Yurk.  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
I  CO.,  on  Delaware  River,  74  m,  S.W.  of  Albany. 

I  Blooiii’vilic'.  in  Omo,  a  post-village  ol  Bloom  towu- 
I  ship.  S  *neca  co.,  30  m.  S.IV.  of  Siiiidnsky  city. 

Bloom  y,  a.  Full  of  bloom  or  blossoms;  flowery; 
tlou  rishing. 

*•  Hear  bow  the  birds  on  er'rr  hloomy  eprar, 

With  jiivQus  music  wake  the  dawuiug  —  Pops. 
Bloro  Iloatli.  (//tV.)  ajdaccin  the  parish  of  Blore, 
CO.  of  Stattord,  Englainl.  w  here  a  battle  was  fought  dur¬ 
ing  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Sep.  23,  1459.  w  hen  the  Y'ork- 
ists.  commanded  by  the  Ear!  of  Salisbury,  defeated  a 
superior  force  of  tlie  Lancastrians,  led  by  Lord  Andley. 
Henry  VI.  and  Queen  .Margaret  were  iu  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  at  the  time  of  the  encounter. 

BIOK'orville,  iu  I^nnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Cum¬ 
berland  CO. 

BIo«9<«l>nrsr.  in  Pennon,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Tioga 
co.,  on  the  Tioga  River,  133  ni.  IV.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 
pip.  of  the  twp.  4,008.  Valuable  coal  and  iron  mines  are 
worked  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  are  mineral  springs, 
containing  free  sulpliuric  acid,  and  suliihales  of  iron, 
alumina,  and  magnesia.  They  are  astnng«-nt  and  tonic. 
BIom'soiu.  n.  [.4.  S.  hlosma,  from  the  same  root  as 
BL'*om.]  Bloom:  stite  of  blooming;  —  specifically,  the 
flower  or  corolla  of  a  plant. 

“  To  his  green  years  your  censure  you  would  suit, 

Not  blast  the  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit."  —  Dryden. 

(Farriery.)  A  term  sometimes  use<l  to  indicate  a  peach- 
colored  horse  ;  i.  e.,  a  horse  whose  hairs  are  intermixed 
of  b.vy  and  wliite  colors. 

BIoh'soiii,  r.  i.  To  yield  or  put  forth  blossoms  or  flow¬ 
ers  ;  to  bloom ;  to  blow ;  to  fliiwer. 

**  tVarms  in  the  sun  :  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees."  — ■  Pope. 

—To  flourish;  to  mature;  to  prosper;  to  progress. 

*•  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.'*  —  Shirley. 

Bl0!(»'K0me<l.  d.  That  lias,  or  is  covere^l  w  ith,  blossoms. 
Bio^  som  Hill,  iu  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Caddo 
pari>h. 

Blos'fiiom  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Princess 
Anne  co. 

Blosi't^omiiig:*  (I.  Putting  forth  fl«>wer8 :  blowing. 
Blo«>»omy,  a.  Full  of,  or  replete  with,  blossoms;  as, 
"The  blossomy  tree.*’  —  Chaucer. 

Bloss'vale,  in  Kew  York,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co. 
Blot,  r.  a.  [Goth,  blanthjan,  to  remove;  Swe<i.  and  Gotlu 
hlotta,  to  make  naked  or  hare:  Frisian,  6/at;  Ger.  bloss, 
bare;  Dan.7>/^t.J  To  stHin,  spot,  or  smear,  as  with  ink. 

'  O  sweet  Portia  ! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant  st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper."  —  Shaks. 

— To  Stain  with  opprobrium:  to  tarnWi;  to  disgrace. 

*'  My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame. 

My  tlackuess  blotted  thy  uublemish  d  name."  —  Dryden. 

— To  obliterate  :  to  expunge  :  as.  to  blot  out  a  sentence. 

"  One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.'  ^Lyttelton. 
—To  efface;  to  erase;  to  destroy.  (Generally  followed  by 
out.) 

"  One  act  like  this  blots  out  a  thonsand  crimes.  '  —  Drydrn. 

— n.  A  rpot,  smin,  or  blur  upon  paper;  ns,  a  blot  of  ink. 

— An  obliteration  of  printed  or  written  matter. 

Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey,.  .  .  . 

And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot.  '  —  Drydesu 

— .A  blemish  in  reputation,  a  stigma,  disgrace,  reproach. 

Make  known 

It  is  no  vicious  6Iof.  murder,  or  fouluess, 

That  bath  deprived  me.’  Shake. 

(Games.)  In  backgammon,  when  a  single  man  is  left 
on  a  point,  and  is  liable  to  be  taken  up.  —  Bohn. 
Blot<*li„  (6/oc6,)  71.  [Probably  from  the  root  ofBLO.w, 
q.  r.]  A  pustule  upon  the  sUu;  a  tumor;  a  spot;  an 
eruption. 

*•  Spots  and  blotches,  .  .  .  straggling  over  the  body."  —  Harvey. 
Blotolie<t«  (blorht,)  a.  Marked  with  blotches. 

(Bot.)  Color  distributed  in  blotches  or  patches. 
Blotoll'y,  a.  posses-sing  blotches;  spotted. 

Blote«  V.  a.  To  smoke-dry  ;  to  cure  with  smoke;  as  a 
herring.  —  See  Bloater. 

Blot'ters  One  who,  or  that  which.  Mots  or  effaces. 

(Cow.)  A  wa.ste-book  employed  In  commercial  busi¬ 
ness.  in  w'hich  are  entered  ^1  transactions  in  consecu¬ 
tive  order. 


BLOW 


BLOAV 


BLUC 
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BlOt'tins:1y,  adv.  With  blotting. 
Blot'tiii$;‘«paper,  «  Unsized  paper,  serving  to  im¬ 
bibe  ink,  and  tiui«  prevent  t)lots.  Though  no  account 
of  its  first  use  is  known  to  exist,  it  was  pn»l).ibly  intro¬ 
duced  Soon  utter  tiie  invention  of  paper.  Fuller  (al»out 
1655)  says:  “Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  the 
characters  of  the  countrymen  which  make  it:  the  Vene¬ 
tian  being  neat,  subtile,  aixl  court-like;  the  French, 
light,  slight,  and  slender  :  the  iMitch,  thick,  corpulent, 
and  gross;  not  to  say  sometimes  also  chaylu  bihula^  suck¬ 
ing  up  the  ink  with  the  sponginess  thereof.*’ 

Blount,  {blunt,)  Charles,  Loud  Mountjoy  and  Karl  op 
Devo.nshirb,  second  son  of  James,  Lord  Mimntjoy,  u. 

His  person  and  accomplishiiii  nts  attracted  the  notice  ot 
Queen  Klizabeth,  who  ctmferred  on  him  the  hoimr  of 
knighthood;  and  soiuo  of  our  readers  will  reniemher 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  intnaluced  among  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  that  queen  in  Sir  Walter  Sc(*tt  a  Ketiilwoiih.  In 
1591  he  wjis  made  Oovernor  of  Portsmouth,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  in  the  peerage,  assembling  some 
troops,  with  which  he  served  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Brittany  ;  hut  the  Queen  w.is  displeased  at  his  absence, 
and  ordered  liim  to  return  to  court.  She  made  him 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1597,  and  g;ive  him  a  military 
appointment  in  Ireland,  where  he  suppressed  a  rebellion. 
In  1603  he  returned  to  Kngbitid.  bringing  witli  lilm 
Tyrone,  the  rebel  chieftain,  ifubsequ  -ntly  James  I.  cre¬ 
ated  him  Earl  of  Devonsliire,  and  nindw  him  Mjuster  of 
the  Ordnance.  Towartls  tlie  close  of  his  lile  lie  fell  into 
disgrace  by  marrying  the  divorced  Lady  Rich,  sister  of 
the  unfortunate  Essex.  I).  16()6. 

Blount,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  traveller  through  Tnr- 
key,  Sy^i^  and  Egypt;  autliorof  a  Voyagt  to  the  Levant. 
B.  1602;  D.  1682. 

Blouut«  in  Alabama,  a  northern  county.  Area,  955  sq 
in.  Wateretlby  the  Locust  ami  .Mulberry  forks  of  black 
Warrior  Uiver.  It  is  well  timbered,  utt'ords  excellent 
pjisturo,  and  has  a  partially  hilly  surftce.  Cap.  Blounts- 
ville.  Pttp.  9,945. 

Blount,  in  T  nnessee,  an  E  S.E.  county,  bordering  on  N. 
Carolina,  vlreu,  about  450  sq  m.  The  llolstou  Kiver 
forms  its  X.W.  boundary,  while  on  the  W.  it  is  skirted 
by  the  Tennessee,  and  intersected  and  dr.dned  by  Little 
Kiver  and  otlier  streams.  Snrfacey  mountainous,  and  soil 
very  fertile;  limestone,  iron  ore,  and  marble  are  found. 
Oxp.  Marysville.  /*"/».  14,237. 

Blount's  Crook,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Beaufort  co. 

Blouiit'M  Forry,  in  Florida,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 
Blouut'H  Mpriu;;;^.  in  Alahama,  a  nuicb  resorted-to 
spa  of  Blount  co.,  on  the  Mulberry  fork  of  Black  War¬ 
rior  River,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa.  There  are  chaly¬ 
beate  and  sulphurous  springs  here. 

Blount«»'towii,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co. 
BlOiiiit*l'vill0,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Blount  CO.,  on  the  Locust  fork  of  Black  Warrior  River, 
100  m.  N.E.  of  TuscabH)8a.  539. 

Blouilts'ville,  in  Gtotgia,a  village  of  Jones  co.,16in 
\V.  of  Milledg'  Villo. 

Blounts'villo,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Delaware  co., 
24  111.  N.W.  of  Centreville. 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  13  m.  N.E  of  Newca.stle. 
Blount!4'ville«  in  a  t«>wuship  and  post-vil¬ 

lage,  cap.  of  l^ullivan  co.,  near  the  Ilol.ston  Kiver.  and 
about  loo  m.  N.E,  of  Knoxville.  Fop.  of  twp.  1,050. 
Blouse,  {hlowse.,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  light,  loose  garment,  like  a 
long  frock,  w<irn  as  an  over-covering  by  the  French  pea¬ 
santry  and  workmen.  In  other  countries  it  is  princi 
pally  in  use  among  w’aggouers,  draymen,  and  farm-latior- 
ers.  The  garment  called  in  England  a  $uutck-/rytdK 
strongly  resembles  it.  It  is  worn  in  Franco  of  dilferent 
colors,  but  in  other  countries  blue  appears  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  hue.  A  variety  of  the  B.  «»I  a  light  material,  as 
linen,  Ac.,  is  also  much  worn  by  tou^i^ts,  pedestrians, 
artists,  &c. 

Blow,  (6Zo,)  n.  [0.  Ger.  hUuioan,  to  strike;  hlUo,  livid; 
Goth,  bliggvan,  to  strike,  from  the  blue  or  livid  c<dor 
produced  on  the  skin  by  a  stroke.]  .K  stroke;  a  hit;  a 
knock;  stroke  of  death,  or  one  that  kills. 

*•  And  every  hand  that  deaU  the  How, 

Ah  me  1  it  was  a  brother  si"  —  Cumpbelt. 

—A  sudden  cnininity ;  an  unexpected  evil. 

We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  pondeniuH  woe. 

And  still  adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow."  ^Pomfret. 

— The  act  of  a  fly  when  lodging  eggs  in  tlesh ;  also,  the 
egg  itself. 

“  I  much  fear.  lest  with  the  Worrs  of  flies 
His-brass-iuflicted  wounds  are  fill  d.  '  —  Chapman. 

(Xaut.)  A  sudden  and  violent  gale  of  wind  ;  as,  it  came 

on  a  heavy  after  clearing  the  laud 

A  hlovD-out.  A  vulgaiism  to  denote  a  jollification,  or 
good  entertainment ;  as.  w’e  had  a  first-rate  blow-out. 

To  come  to  blows.  To  fight ;  to  engage  in  personal 
encounter. 

At  a  blow.  Instantaneously;  at  one  attempt;  by  a 
single  action. 

Every  year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  a  town  :  but  if  they  are 
once  defeated  they  lose  a  province  at  a  blow  "  —  Drydvn. 

— [Oer.  bliitlie,  a  blossom.]  A  flower ;  a  blossom.  —  A  plot 
or  bed  of  flowers.  i  m 

Blow,  r.t.  [A.S.blowan;  Qer.bluhen.  See  Bloom.J  To 
put  forth  buds  or  floworn;  to  bloom:  to  blossom. 

••  Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows. 

Fair  is  the  dainy  that  beside  her  grows.  —Cay. 

— To  fructify,  or  cause  to  blossom. 

—(imp.  BLEW ;  pp.  BLOWN.)  [  A.S.  hlnwan ;  0.  Oer.  blahan 
or  Wdjan,  to  blow ;  ])robably  alliad  to  Lat.  ./Jo.and  thu 
Or.  root  ad  (with  a  prefix),  to  blow,  to  brwitbo.J  to 
breathe;  to  semi  forth  or  produce  wind  (ir  a  current  ol 
air;  to  be  in  motion,  as  air;  —  as,  the  wind  blows. 


'*  While  the  battle  rages  long  and  loud, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow.  '—CumpbelU 

— To  pant  or  puff;  to  breathe  hard  and  quick. 

"  Heie  s  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  aud  blowing,  aod  look¬ 
ing  wildly.’— 5Aa*s. 

— To  sound  by  being  blown  ;  to  sound,  as  a  horn. 

“  Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Blow,  bugle;  answer  echoes,  dying  dying,  dying.  ’— Tennyson. 

To  blow  oi'er.  To  paws  away  without  anticipated  effect; 
as,  the  storm  has  blown  oi'er. —  To  blow  out.  To  talk  ir¬ 
rationally  or  scurrilously.  (Vulgar.) — To  blow  up.  To 
raise  into  the  air  by  sudden  force;  as,  to  be  blown  up  by 
an  explosion. 

Blow,  r  «.  To  throw  or  drive  wind  upon;  as,  to 
with  a  bellows. 

— To  drive  or  impel  by  wind;  as,  a  ship  was  blown  a^ihore. 
"  Though  bhaded  corn  be  lodg’d,  and  trees  blown  down.’’— i'Aafts. 

—•To  sound  a  wind-instrument;  as.  to  bloiv  a  flute. 

“  Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row. 

Their  loud  uplifted  angel-irumppis  blow."-—Milton. 

— To  spread  by  report ;  to  circulate;  us,  the  news  has  been 
blown. 

“  So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 

That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  5toim.“— Drycfen. 

— To  infect  with  tlie  eggs  of  flies;  ns,  the  meat  is  -blown. 

—To  swell  up,  or  infl.ite  with  wind;  to  put!  into  size ;  to 
enlarge  by  injecting  air. 

*•  No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  Incite.  "—55aA:s. 

— A  vulgarism  used  in  the  U.  Slates,  in  the  sense  of  to 
vaunt,  to  bua.st,  to  brag. 

— To  form  into  shape  by  the  breatli. 

*•  Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise.’’— Parnell. 

— To  warm  with  the  breath;  to  infuse  heat  by  breathing 
upon. 

“  When  icicle.s  hang  by  the  wall, 

Aud  Dtcii  the  shepherd  6lotfs  his  nail." — Shaks. 

To  blow  nut.  To  extinguish  by  wind  or  the  breath ;  as, 
to  blow  Out  a  light.  —  To  blow  hot  and  cold.  To  look  fa¬ 
vorably  on  a  thing  at  one  moment,  and  view  it  unfavor- 
nldy  at  another. —  To  blow  off.  To  emit;  to  allow  to  es¬ 
cape;  as,  to  blow  o//’8t«*am. —  To  blow  upon.  To  taint  or 
compromise  by  injurious  reports;  to  bring  into  discredit; 
as,  her  reputation  is  blown  upon. 

*•  He  will  whisper  an  iutrigue  that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by 
common  fame.’  — Addjson. 

To  blow  up.  To  inflate  ;  to  puff  out  with  pride. 

*•  Blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  njerit.’’— .5aco»i. 

— To  fill  with  air;  to  raise  or  swell,  as  with  the  breath.— 
To  kindle;  to  inflame. 

“  His  presence  soon  blows  up  th'  unkindly  sight.’’— Pryden. 

— To  burst;  to  liurl  into  the  air  by  gunpow’der  or  other 
projectile  force.;  a.s,  toblow  up  a  ship.  — To  render  abor- 
iive;  to  frustrate  suddenly;  as,  to  bhno  up  a  plot. — 
Vulgarly,  to  scold,  abuse,  or  rebuke  orally;  us,  “he 
bhw  m-‘  up  sky-high.” 

Blow -ball,  n.  The  floqcose  head  of  the  dandelion. 

j  lilOH  'Oil,  n.  A  slang  term  f«>r  a  paramour  ;  a  pro>titute. 

Blow'or,  n.  One  who  blows:  a  smelter  of  metals. 

(.1/^c/i.)  See  Blowino-.macuinb. 

— A  steam-jet  to  create  a  draft  of  air  through  a  chimney. 

— A  pl.ite  of  sheet-iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  placeil  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  fireplace,  ami  beneath  tlie  orilb’o  of  a  cliim- 
ney,  to  cireuinscribe  the  surface  of  the  air,  and  hence 
occasion  an  increased  current. 

— A  blowing  out,  or  excessive  discharge  of  gas,  from  a  hole 
or  fissure  in  a  mine. —  Webster. 

{Mining.)  The  name  given,  in  coal  mines,  to  the  fis¬ 
sures  made  in  hewing  the  coal,  and  from  which  the 
mar-ih-gas  exhales  with  considerable  force,  when  accu¬ 
mulated  under  pressure,  as  is  often  tlie  citse. 

\Xaut.)  A  name  usually  given  by  seamen  to  the  whale 
from  its  spouting  forth  an  iinmeiiso  quanUty  of  water. 

Rlon’'-fly<  n.  {ZoUl.)  See  SAkCoPii.AOA. 

Bl<»u* -hole,  n.  A  cavernous  aperture  at  the  base  of 
a  cliff,  on  a  plane  with  the  sea,  and  into  which  the 
surges  dash  themselves  vn)lently.  —  That  nostril  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  a  whale,  which  serves  for 
hieathiiig  or  blowing. —  .\n  orifice  in  the  ice,  where 
whales,  seals,  kc.  inhale  the  air. 

Blow'iii^,  n.  {sMe-ial.)  The  projecting  of  air  into  a 
furnace,  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  tlie  combustion. 

Bluw'iiij;:  Cave,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Decatur 
county. 

Blow'liiff-iiiaeliine.n.  (Metal.)  An  instrument  for 
pri>ducing  a  curreiit  or  blast  of  air,  cliiefly  fur  the  pur 
pose  of  exeiiing  the  coinbu.->tion  of  fuel,  and  pnalucing 
a  great  heat.  Tho  common  bellows  is  an  iiistninieiit 
of  this  Uiiitl;  but  for  cerbiiii  proce.sses  in  metallurgy,  as 
ill  smelting  and  refining  ores,  the  intermittent  blast 
produced  by  the  single  bellows  is  prejudicial,  and  even 
in  tho  iloublo  form  i»f  the  machine,  as  used  generally 
by  blacksmiths,  the  defect  is  not  altogetlier  remedied 
Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  a  continuous  and  equable  bla.st, 
though  depending  generally  on  the  principle  of  forcing 
air  into  large  cylinders  or  air-chests  by  means  of  a  force 
air-pump,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  by  edin-tion  pipes 
under  a  regular  pressure.  For  the  regulation  of  tlie 
pressure,  tlie  air  may  he  forced  into  a  vessel  inverted  in 
a  reservoir  of  water;  but  as  the  air  is  chilleii  by  its  con¬ 
tact  with  the  water,  the  water  regulator  is  found  to  be 
objectionable  for  large  blast-furnaces,  and  a  weight  is 
employed.  Machines  on  this  principle  are  in  use  at 
every  foundry  ami  great  engine-manufactory;  and  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  a  number  of  forges  may  be 
supplied  from  the  same  air-chest. 

Bl<»wii«  p  a.  Swelled  :  inflated;  expanded,  as  a  blossom. 
—  Usele.ss;  stale;  unprofitable.  —  Banting  for  breath; 
exhausted;  spent;  as,  a  blown  horse. 


(Farriery.)  Suffering  from  disease  of  the  Intestines, 
caused  by  ihe  exhalation  of  giises  evolved  by  a  repletion 
of  green  food. 

Blow'-oir  Cock,  n.  {Steam- Engineering.)  The  stop¬ 
cock  in  the  hb)M’-off  pipe. 

Blow'-olt'  Pipe«  n.  {Steam-Engimering.)  The  pipe 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  for  di.scbarging  thesedi- 
liieiit,  which  is  effected  by  blowing  through  a  portion  of 
tlie  water  from  the  boiler. 

Blow'-pi|>c,  n.  An  instrument  by  which  a  small  jet 
of  air  Id  directed  laterally  into  tlie  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  so  as  to  divert  it  in  a  long  slender  cone  upon  a 
piece  of  charcoal  or  other  substance,  so  placed  as  lo  re¬ 
ceive  it.  M'hen  a  flame  i.s  thus  urged  by  the  B.,  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  is  just  at  the  tip  of  the  outer  white  flame, 
wliere  the  combustion  is  mo>t  jierfect.  and  wliere  sul)- 
stances  are  rapidly  hurneil  or  oxidized;  while  tlie  in¬ 
terior  blue  flame,  in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  C(»m- 
bustible  matter,  abstracts  oxygen  from,  or  reduces,  sub- 
stances:  st>  that  several  metils,  hen  thus  heated  be¬ 
fore  the  B.,  are  alternately  oxidized  ami  deoxidized  by 
being  phu-ed  in  the  outer  and  inner  flame.  The  blow¬ 
pipe  is  of  important  service  to  the  chemist,  in  enabling 
him  to  ascertain  easily  and  quickly  the  effects  of  intense 
heat  upon  a  variety  of  substances  ;  and  he  frequently 
has  recodrse  to  it  in  order  to  distinguish  metallic  and 
earthy  minerals  from  each  other,  and  to  asceitain,  in  a 
general  way,  tlie  nature  of  their  compnnent  parts,  li  is, 
in  fact,  a  most  iinportant  auxiliary  in  all  cases  of  quali¬ 
tative  analysis,  and  an  invaluable  instrument  fm’  the 
mining-engineer,  the  mineralogist,  and  the  geologist. 
Several  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  use  and  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  B.  \  nnd  the  reader  is  especially  referred  to 
the  Manual  of  Blow-pipe  Analysis  and  Dtienuinuln'e 
Mineralogy,  by  tlie  late  Wm.  Klderliorst,  M.D.,  fonnerly 
Brofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute. — a  text-book  equally  valuable  to  student  aud 
ailept,  being  especially  remarkable  for  a  quality  too 
rarely  found  in  scientific  works,  viz.,  perspicuity.  It 
is  in  general  use  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States. 
A  4{h  ed.,  revisetl  by  Ch.  F.  (  handler,  Professt»r  of  Ana- 
lyiicai  Chemistry  in  the  Columbia  College,  N.  Y..  i’  an¬ 
nounced  by  tho  publisher,  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Bliiladelphia. 

Blow'*poiilt,  n,  A  chibl's  play,  resembling  push-pin. 

"  Shortly  hoy<i  shall  not  play 
At  spua-couuter  or  blow-poinl.”  —  Donns. 

BIOw'*valvo,  n.  {Steam-Engineering.)  The  snifting- 
valve  of  a  condensing  engine. 

Blow'y,  a.  M  indy;  blowing. 

Blowzo,  {blouz,\  n.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman. 

BI<»wzo«l,  {bloHzd,)a.  Having  a  high  color;  blowzy. 

Blowzy,  (hloHz'i,)  a.  Ruddy-faced;  fat  and  ruddy; 
coarse-teatiired. 

Blllb'l>er,t).  [Brcdiably  fromDu.  hohhel,  bubble.]  {Phys¬ 
iol.)  Tlio  cellular  membrane  of  the  whale  in  which  tho 
oil.  or  fat.  is  incjiidi  d. 

(Zobl.)  The  Medusa,  or  sea-nettle. 

(Cbm.)  The  fat  or  oil  of  whales,  seals,  walruses,  kc. 
In  application  to  the  whale,  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  adeps  of  the  animal,  and  lies  iniinediately  beneatli 
the  skill,  ami  over  the  muscular  flesh. —  In  the  porpoise 
it  is  a  firm  ami  fibrous  mass,  usually  about  an  inch 
thick;  in  thewhal(rits  thickness  is  generally  six  indies; 
about  the  umler  lip  it  is  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The 
quantity  of  H.  obtained  from  one  of  tliese  animals  is 
generally  from  ‘20  to  30  tons,  from  w’hich  15  to  22  tons 
of  oil  may  usually  be  extracted.  The  use  of  tlie  B.  to 
the  animal  seems  to  be  partly  to  poise  the  body,  and 
render  it  equipomlerant  to  the  water, partly  to  keep  the 
water  at  some  distance  from  the  blood,  and  so  prevent 
cliill,  and  p.irtly  to  reflect  the  hot  steams  of  the  hinly, 
ami  80  redouble  the  lieat;  since  all  fat  bodies  are  less 
Busc«'ptible  of  cohl  than  lean  ones. —  It  is  generally 
brouglit  home  from  the  fi.shing-groniid  stored  in  ca^ks. 
The  oil  is  drained  out  of  the  blubber  by  placing  the  lat¬ 
ter,  cut  up,  on  racks,  through  which  the  oil  drips  down 
into  ciisks.  It  is  thcMi  lieated  up  to  2‘25°  to  deprive  it 
of  its  r.iiK'id  smell,  and  also  to  make  the  grosser  parts 
settle.  The  oil  is  then  pumped  over  with  cobl  water, 
left  to  cool,  and  finally  stored  in  casks. — See  BALiRNiD.R. 

BluU'bor,  r.  t.  To  weep  in  a  noisy  manner,  so  as  to 
swell  the  cheeks. 

*■  Even  «o  lies  she. 

Blubb  ring  and  weeping,  weeping  aud  blubb'ring.”  —  Shaks. 

— V.  a.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  weeping. 

••  Tir  d  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks. 

With  cruel  blows  she  pouuds  her  blubber'd  cheek*."—  Drydtn. 

(fdub'berd,)  p.  a.  Swelled;  turgid;— com¬ 
monly  applied  to  the  lips. 

Thou  *ing  with  him,  thou  booby  !  never  pipe 

Was  80  profau  d,  to  touch  that  blubbered  lip.  '  ^  Dnjden. 

Bliib'beriiig;,  n.  The  act  of  weeping  noisily  and  vio- 
lenlly.  ,,,  ,, 

Bluelicr.  {bloo'k-r,)  Gebh.ard  Lebrecht  von,  ( t  iF.p  M  tR- 
8IIAL.)  a  distinguished  Brussian  general,  whose  impetu¬ 
ous  intrepidity  gained  him  the  appellation  ol  ‘‘ Marshal 
Forward”  (  ro/toa/’Zs),  was  born  at  Rostock,  L 41,.  Ho 
entered  tlie  Swedish  service  when  quite  a  youth,  and  in 
his  first  campaign  was  ma»le  prisoner  by  the  Brussians, 
wliom  he  afterwards  joined,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain;  but  being  discontented  with  the  promotion  of 
other  officers  over  liis  head,  he  obtained  his  discliarge 

from  tho  great  Frederick,  who  dismissed  him  vyitli  the 

pithy  remark  that  “he  might  go  to  tlie  devil  if  ho 
pleivsed :  ”  and  he  afterwards  live<l  many  years  in  retin*- 
inent.  Being  recalled  by  King  Frederick  William,  he  w:w 
maile  major-general  after  the  battle  i»f  Leystaiit,  in  li  94, 
and  commanded  tho  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  which 
decided  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  the  Brussian  monarchy. 
M  heri  Brussia  entered  into  the  coalition  against  Napiv 
leou  in  1813,  our  hero,  then  seventy  years  old,  was 
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mjide  penoral  of  the  centre  of  the  allied  army:  distin* 
hinMelf  at  LUtzen  and  Leipzig,  pursued  llie 
flying  Freiicli  !icr(»s«  the  Rhine,  an<l  after  a  year  of  ob* 
stinate  c<inllicl  in  France,  header!  the  rijclit  witiff  of  the 
allied  army  under  the  walls  of  Baris,  at  the  time  of  Na- 
pole<m*8  abtUcation,  in  1814.  In  Knglaud,  which  he  vis* 
iteil  with  ttie  allied  sovereigns,  lie  was  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Being  re-invested  with  the  command  of  the 
Priissi.in  army  <luring  the  lluiKlred  Days,  lie  was  d«*- 
feated  l*y  Napoleon  at  lugny,  on  June  16,  ISlo,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  unhorsed  and  charged  over  I'y  both  the 
French  and  Bm.ssian  cavalry.  Marshal  Grouchy  was 
ctunmissiuned  by  Napoleon  to  jmsli  7/.  s  retreat,  and 
check  his  juu<  tioii  with  the  British  army.  whi<  h  Wel¬ 
lington  rec|iiired.  Bat  having  deceived  Gnunhy  by 
leaving  a  body  of  his  troops  to  nuisk  the  <»peration.  he 
retrograded  unmolested,  hy  a  skilful  and  daiuerous  flank 
movement;  and  hisailvanced  division,  umler  Billow,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Walerhio  at  five  o'cloi  k,  just  as  the  whole  re- 
aervwl  of  the  French  army  was  advancing  in  dense 
column  to  make  ihelr  last  desperate  effort  to  break 
through  the  British  squares.  This  fr«*sh  fl.itik  attack  on 
the  advancing  column  contributed  greatly  to  <leci<lo  the 
victory,  and  Bliicher  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  pursuit,  lie  was  a  rough  and  tearless  soldier;  brave, 
hom*8t,  and  free:  beloved  by  his  comrades,  ami  a  sworn 
foe  to  tlie  enemies  of  his  country.  1).  at  Ids  estate  in 
Silesia,  1S19,  aged  77. 

Bllloher<4«  (hloo'churz,)  n.  pL  The  name  given,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  apair  of  men's  strong  ankle-boots  ; — sometimes 
called  ankle-jacks. 

Bliultf-ooii,  {Olufun,)  u.  [Probably  from  Goth. 
gran^  to  strike;  jierhaps  allied  to  Gr.  pltgb,  pfc.wl,  lo 
strike.]  A  short  stick  or  cinlgel,  with  one  end  heavier 
than  the  other,  and  used  to  strike  blows  with,  us  a 
weapon  of  offence. 

Blue,  {hloo,)  n.  [Fr.  bUu;  A.S.  bleo,  bleoh^  hUow  ;  0.  Ger. 
bldWy  livid,  sky-l>Iue.j  The  color  which  the  sky  e.xhibits  ; 
a  cerulean  hue ;  one  of  the  seven  primary  colors  of  the 
rays  of  light  when  refracted  through  a  glass  prism. 

(l^aijUiiig.)  A  great  variety  of  blue  pigments  are  used 
in  the  art.s;  thi*y  are  obtained  from  both  ndneral  and 
vegetable  sources.  Prussian  blue,  one  of  tlie  most  gen¬ 
erally  used,  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  potash 
and  a  s.ilt  of  imn.  Indigo  is  also  miicli  used  wh«*n  dis¬ 
solved  in  sulphuric  acid.  —  See  Colors  :  Bi.u.;  Carmine  ; 
Bi.csOcuke;  Prussian  Blue;  Lit.mus;  Blue  Veruitlb; 
iNDiao  Blue;  Kino's  Blue;  &«•. 

{Dgt>ing.)  Blues  are  generally  dyed  with  indigo,  or 
with  Prussian  blue;  in  the  latter  case,  tlie  stuff  is 
steeped  successively  iii  solutions  of  a  salt  of  jieroxide 
of  iron  ami  of  terrocyani«le  of  potiussinm.  Aniline  blue 
i.s  also  much  employed  for  silk  ami  woollen  fabrics. 

— learneil  woman  — See  Bi.ue-St  >ckino. 

— Slraitlaceil  in  morals;  austere  in  temper;  extreme;  as, 
Presbyterian  true  bluf."’  —  liutlfr. 

—In  the  plural,  a  vnlgari*iu  and  contraction  for  the  blue- 
dfvih ;  i.  e.  dejection  of  mind;  low  spirits;  duiirium- 
tremens. 

Blue,  a.  Of  a  blue  color ;  sky-colored. 

“  Why  doe*  one  climate  and  one  soil  endue 
The  blushing  poppy  with  acrinixin  hue. 

Yet  leave  lUe  lily  pale,  and  liu^e  tue  violet  6ltt«  t  " —  Prior. 

— T)epress'-d  in  spirits  ;  dejected  ;  a.s,  to  feel  quite  blue. 

Blue.  i’.  a.  To  make  blue  ;  to  dye  or  tint  of  a  blue  color. 

Blue  Ball*  in  Nr.w  Jersey^  a  village  of  Muiiiiiouth  co., 
ab«mt  4  m.  S.  of  Freehold. 

Blue  Ball*  in  0/#m,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Blue  Ball*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  ci».,  DOW  called  East  Earl,  y.  y. 

Blue  Bayou*  in  Louinajia,  flowing  S.E.  between 
Terrebonne  and  La  Fourche  Interior  parishes,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Bliie'bell*  «.  (Bot.)  See  Scilla. 

Blue  Bell*  in  l^nnsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mont- 
gmnery  co. 

Bliie'berry.  n.  (Bat.)  See  Vaccinium. 

Blue  bird*  n.  (Z-ol.)  The  Sialia  sialis,  an  American 
bird  of  the  family  Turtulm.  Tliis  is  a  bird  well  known  to 
every  chlhl,  and  whose  liabits  of  familiarity  with  man 
in  siimmerare  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  European  Red- 
bre;ist  in  winter.  —  As  early  as  the  miil<lle  of  February, 
if  the  weather  be  <»pi*n,  he  usually  makes  bis  appearance 
about  his  old  haunts,  the  barn,  orchard,  and  fence-posts. 
Storms  and  deep  snows  sometimes  8m  cee‘liiig,  he  <lis- 
appears  fora  time;  but  about  the  mlildle  of  .March  he  is 
again  seen  accompanied  liy  his  mate,  visiting  the  box  in 
the  ganleii.  or  the  hole  in  the  old  apple  tree,  the  cradle 

of  some  generations  of  his  ance.'«tors .  “  \Vhen  he 

first  begins  his  amours,"  says  a  curious  and  correct  ob¬ 
server,  "  it  is  pleasing  to  behoM  his  courtship,  his  sollci- 
tude  to  plojtse  and  to  secure  the  favor  of  his  beloved 
female.  He  uses  tlie  temlerest  expression,  sit.s  ch»se  by 
her,  caresses  and  sings  to  her  his  most  endearing  warb- 
lings.  M'hen  seiited  together,  if  he  espies  an  insec't  de¬ 
licious  to  her  taste,  ho  takes  it  up,  flies  with  it  to  her, 
spreads  his  wing  over  her,  and  puts  it  in  lier  mouth.”  — 
The  food  of  tlie  bluehinl  consists  principally  of  insects, 
particularly  large  beetles  and  other  cttlmpfera,  frequently 
of  spiders,  an<i  sometime.^  of  fruits  and  seeds.  The  nest 
is  built  in  holes  in  trees,  and  similar  situations.  Tlie 
bird  is  very  prolifle,  for  tlioiigh  the  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  pale-blne  cidor,  seldom  exceed  six.  and  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  five  in  number,  twoand  smuetimes  three  broods 
are  produced  in  a  season.  Its  song  is  cheerfu*.  continu¬ 
ing  with  little  interruption  from  .March  to  October,  but 
is  most  frequently  lieanl  in  the  serene  days  of  the  spring. 
The  B.  are  common  in  most  parts  of  Noi  th  America, 
having  been  seen  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  Bermuda  Islands.  M'ilson  gives  the  United  States, 
the  Bahamas,  Mexico,  Brazi I,  aud  Guiana, as  its  localities. 
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About  NovemlMT  it  takes  its  departure  from  the  United' 
States.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  bird,  which  is 
alamt  seven  iin  liesand  a  halt  long,  is  o!  a  rich  sky-blue,  | 
shot  witli  purple.  Tlie  bill  and  legs  are  black.  Shafts  of  ! 
the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  black.  Throat,  neck,  breast, 
and  side.s,  partially  under  the  wings,  reddish  chestnut. 
Wings,  dusky  black  at  the  tips.  Belly  and  vent  white. 
The  female  is  duller  in  its  coloi*s.  i 

Blne'-blafk*  e.  (J*aintmg.)  A  well-burnt  and  levi-| 
gated  charcoal,  of  a  cool,  neutral  color,  and  imt  differing  j 
troiu  the  common  Frankfort  black.  B.  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  painting.  ' 

Blue-blood*  n.  [Sp.  a??/L]  A  phr^e  common' 

in  Spain,  where  it  is  epplieil  to  the  bUnxI  of  tlie  ohi  no-| 
bility  by  way  of  euplini>m;  and  to  di-fine  its  supposed  I 
distinction  from  the  ri*d  blood  of  plebeians;  as,  he  is  a 
grandee  ot  the  hlwst  blnrui.  j 

Bliie'-boiiiiet*  a.  (Z<^L)  See  Titmouse. 

{Bnt.)  S;imo  as  Blue-bottle.— See  CENTArREV.  ! 

_ pi,  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Scottish  High¬ 
landers,  from  their  we;iring  a  blue  or  what  is^ 

commonly  called  a  Glengarry. 

•‘All  ihe  hlHe-bonnet$  ar^  crossing  the  Rortler.*'  —  Sir  TT.  Scott. 
Blne'-booU,  n.  In  England. a  term  given  the  re])ort.s 
that  are  to  be  printwl  and  pnbli-ln-d  by  (>rder«*f  the]iar- 
liament;  so  calkai  from  Iheblue  color  of  tlndr  bindings. 
Also,  in  .Ameriraaiid  in  Englaml.  a  book  containing  tin- 
names  of  all  persons  holding  public  offices,  with  other 
particulars  ot  general  intoresi. 

Blu<‘'-l>ottle*  n.  (Bnt.)  ^ee  Centaurea. 

{Znul.i  A  name  of  the  Flesh-fly.  Mnsra  romifnria. 
be  onging  to  the  order  P/pbm.  Tliis  insect  is  termed 
Idue-fl.v  from  its  color,  and  fl'*8h-fly  from  the  fact  of  Its 
depositing  its  eggs  in  fleshy  viands,  in  which  the  larvae 
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are  batched.  It  i.s  generally  larger  than  the  common 
house  fly,  and  its  wings  indeed  are  sometimes  nearly 
three-quarters  ofan  inch  in  expanse.  It  is  distinguisheil 
by  a  prolxjscis,  always  vory  apparent,  membranous,  and 
bibliate,  generally  iiearing  two  palpi,  and  capable  of  ' 
being  witlnlrawn  entirely  within  the  oral  cavity:  it  also; 
has  a  sucker  of  two  pieces;  the  untennse  in  a  plate  with ; 
lateral  seta?.  ^  1 

Blue  Brniicli*  in  rcjos,  a  vill.  of  Burleson  co.;  pop.  635.1 

Bliie'brenst*  n.  {ZobL)  The  ('yanrcuhi  surciai.,  an 
elegant  little  bird  of  the  family  Sylvicnlidtp,  much  re- 1 
semlding  our  Redstart.  It  inhabits  different  parts  of  ] 
Europe,  and  is  m«»stly  found  on  the  bonlers  of  forests.  I 
It  is  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  two  and  a  quarter.  The  head,  back,  and  wing- 
c*»vert8  are  a.shy-brown,  mottled  with  a  darker  tint:  a 
reddish-white  line  passe.s above  the  eyes;  a  brilliant  sky- 
bliie  covers  the  throat  and  half-way  down  the  breast; 
thi.s  is  set  off  by  a  spot  of  the  most  dazzling  white,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  placed  precisely  over  the  larynx,  which, 
enlarging  and  diminishing  successively  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  this  part  when  the  bin!  sings,  produces  the  most 
beautiful  effect.  The  blue  i)a8se8  into  a  Mack  band, 
and  the  latter  jnt>  a  fine  orange:  the  belly  is  dusky 
white;  the  thighs  and  sides  are  reddi--:h  :  and  the  quill- 
feathers  dark  brown.  Some  males  have  two  little  white 
spots  on  the  throat,  and  some  even  three:  but  some  have 
none.  The  food  of  the  Bluebreast  consists  of  flies,  the 
larvfc  of  insects,  an«l  worms.  The  nest  is  built  in  bushes 
and  in  the  holes  of  trees;  and  the  eggs  are  of  a  greenish 
hue.  The  females,  when  young,  are  of  a  celestial-blue 
tint  on  the  sides  of  the  throat;  and  when  very  old,  they 
have  the  throat  sometimes  of  a  A'ery  bright  blue. 

Blue  C'aii'yon,  in  Cnh'/orn>a.  a  P.  0.  of  Placer  co. 

Bluo'-<*n|>*  n.  {Z>ul.)  Same  as  BLUE-Fn^H,  g.v. 

Blue  C'ar'mine.  n.  (Ptiinfing)  A  bine  oxide  of  mo- 
lybdena,  of  which  little  is  known  as  a  substance  or  as  a 
]dgnient.  It  is  8ai«i  to  be  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and 
durable  in  a  strong  light,  but  is  subject  to  change  in 
hue  by  other  substances,  ami  blackened  by  foul  air;  we 
may  conjecture,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  of  much  value 
in  painting. 

Bluo  C'o|i'|>or,  n.  (Cfirm.)  A  fine  blue  mineral  con¬ 
sisting  of  sulphide  of  copper.  It  is  also  known  as  Indigo 
cooper. 

Blu^^  Cop'poras,  n.  (Clir.m.)  Sulphate  of  copper:  so 
called  tt>  distinguish  it  from  green  copperas,  which  is 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  also  called  blue  vitriol,  and  blue- 
stone. —  See  Copper.  (Sulphate,  of.) 

Blue  CropU,  in  Florida,  a  post-ofRce  of  Liberty  co. 

B1  no  Crook,  in  Indiarm,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

—  A  town.sliip  of  Adams  co.  P'>jr.  820. 

Bliio  Crook,  in  Ohio,  Paulding  co.,  empties  into  the 
Auglaize  River.  Pop.  163. 

—  .A  jMjst-otfice  of  Adams  co. 

Blue  Crook,  in  IF.  rirjrmia,  a  P.  0.  of  Kanawha  co. 


Bluo-ourin.  n.  (Bnt)  See  Pru.vei.la. and  Trichoptf.ma. 

Blue -tiov'iis.  n./)/.  Repression  of  spirits;  hypoi  bon- 
dria;  soniidirnrs  used,  in  a  vulgar  seiisv,  to  denote  the 
malady  of  OdMurn-lremms. 

Bliio'-Vlisoaso.  n.  (Mfd.)  See  Ctano-is. 

Blue  Ea;sl«‘.  i"  Mun-ouri,  a  post-olfice  of  Clay  co. 

Blue  Kartll.  in  d/innr.odu, a  S.  county,  I'onnilvd  par¬ 
tially  on  tile  N.  hy  tile  .Minnesota  River,  di»  id.  d  l.y  the 
nine  lOartli.  or  .Mankato  River,  and  also  watered  liy  the 
Maple  and  Matonwaii  rivers.  .Irco,  about  760  si),  m. 
tiur/acf-  llndnlating.  S^nl.  Fertile.  Mm.  Li;nc8toiie. 
Cap.  Mankato.  Pnp.  17,302. 

Blue  r.arth  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Fariliault  to.,  on"  Blue  l  artli  River,  is  dJ  m.  S.  l.y  W. 
of  Mankato,  and  100  S..'  IV  ol  l<t.  Paul.  Pop.  1,121. 

Blue  Kartll  Ilivor.  in  Minnesota.  See  .M.ANK.VT0. 

Bllie'-oyotl,  a.  H.iving  blue  eyes. 

“  Nor  to  the  temple  wa.s  she  gone,  lo  more 
With  praver.s  the  Ulue  eyed  progeny  of  Jove."  —  Z>ry<#en. 

Bluo'-oyod  Grains,  n.  {Bot]  See  SisTnivcim  m. 

Blue'fiolils*  or  Blew'fields,  a  river  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mfisqnito  Terrilory,  falling  into  an  inh  l  of  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea,  after  a  c<'iir8e  of  sevenil  hniulre<l  miles,  in 
Lat.  \'J9  N.,  Lon.  8:i^  W.  At  its  mouth  B  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  built  ou  a  com¬ 
manding  height. 

Blue «.  (Zobl.)  The  Tennodon  SALVKTOR,  a  fish 
f*t  the  Mackerel  family,  about  IS  inehes  loi.g,  found  in 
almost  uU  seas.  It  has  the  first  dorsal  in  a  furrow,  teeth 


Fig.  377.  — BLUE-Fisn,  (T.  salvator.) 
on  the  outer  row  separate,  flat,  and  lancet-shaped;  inner 
series  croWfled,  and  the  teeth  liense  upon  the  vonier, 
paliitines,  and  tongue.  It  is  prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

Blne'-sra^iw*  n.  {Bat.)  See  Roa. 

BlllO  OraHH*  in  Illinois,  a  p<»8!-oftice  of  Vermilion  co. 

Blue  OraH«,  in  Indiana,  a  post-fdlice  of  Fulton  co. 

Blue  Grasw,  in  htva,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Scott  CO.,  45  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City.  I\>p  of  town¬ 
ship,  1,4‘JO. 

Bliie'-liaired*  a.  Having  blue-colored  hair. 

••  Thin  place, 

The  greatest  aod  the  best  of  all  the  maio, 

He  quarters  to  his  6tiie-Aatr«<i  deities."—  Milton. 

Blue  Hill,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co., 
on  Frenchman’s  Bay,  80  m.  Fa.  of  Angu.‘>ta.  It  has  a 
trade  in  shipbuilding.  7bp.  about  2,4U0. 

Blue  Hill  FallH,  in  Maine,  a  P.  O.  of  Hancock  co. 

Blue  Hill.s*  in  .iNVjy  a  chain  of  hills,  of 

which  tfaildleback  Mouniain  L  tin*  inosr  elevated  suniinit. 

Blue  Iroii-ure,  //.  {Min.)  See  Vivianite. 

Blue  lslaii<l*  in  IUinoi.s,  a  post-(»ftice  of  0»ok  co. 

Blue'-Jaeket,  n.  (Ao?//.)  A  name  popularly  given  in 
England  to  a  man  o'- war's  man ;  —  derived  from  the  blue 
color  of  his  clothing. 

Bliie'-Johii*  n.  {Mm.)  The  name  coninjonly  given  by 
tlio  miners  of  Derbyshire,  England,  lo  the  beautifiil  va¬ 
riety  of  compact  fluor  spar,  which  is  made  into  vases 
and  other  ornumental  articles. 

Blue  See  page  434. 

Bliie'-lead*  «.  (A/m.)  A  term  applied  by  miners  to 
galena,  in  contradistint  tion  iowhde  lead-ore.anylesite.kc. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  p>eudo-nioniboiis  variety  of 
galena  accompanying  the  carbonates  of  lead  and  coj»]»er. 

Blue  Biek*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  9  ui. 
W  N.W  .  of  Charleston. 

Blue  Biek*  in  0!do.  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Blue  l^iok  in  Kentucky,  n  |Kist-village  and 

spa  of  Nicliola.s  CO.,  70  ill  NE  of  Frankfort.  The  min¬ 
eral  waters  here  bear  a  high  celebrity,  and  are  much 
sought  after.  Pop.lbX. 

Blue'-li|;;tit*  n.  {Piirotechny.')  A  composition  consist¬ 
ing  of  saltpetre  4  parts,  sublimed  sulphur  2  part.’^.  and 
red  orpiiiient  1  part.  It  is  used  lor  signal-purposes, and 
puts  forth  a  vivid  blue  flame. 

Blue'ly*  adr.  With  a  blue  color;  as,  “While  as  the 
light  burnt  hhiely.^^  —  Sioift, 

Blue  !^ill*  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Blue  Moiikl.  n.  See  Aspergillus. 

BIik^  !^1ouiic1,  in  a  township  of  Bane  co., 

22  111.  S.M  .  of  Madison;  ix>p.  1,165. 

—  A  village  of  Iowa  co. 

Blue  fountain*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northampton  co. 

Blue  Mountain*  ip  .4rA:an«a5,  a  post-townskip  of 
Izard  co.;  pop.  454. 

Bine  MonntaiiiH*  in  Australia,  a  range  nearly  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  coast  in  New  St>uth  Wales. 

Blue  Moiintainw*  in  Jamaica,  a  range  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  attaining 
in  some  places  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet. 

Bine  MoiintaiiiM.  In  the  U.  States.  See  Appalacoia.v 
Mountains. 

Bine  Moiintain!^*  in  Oregon,  a  ridge  stretching  fn>m 
N.  Lat.  46°  8.  to  the  frontier  of  Utah  Terriu^ry.  It  runs 
almost  parallel  with  the  Coast  Range  from  which  it  is 
distant  E.  about  200  m.  The  B.  J/.  sometimes  rise  to  the 
snow  region,  but  are  generally  from  3.000  to  4,1*00  ft.  high. 

Blue'ness.  n.  Quality  of  being  blue;  a  blue  color. 

Blue-ooiire,  (6^wV/.r,)  n.  (/*uinL)  A  mineral  color 
of  rare  occurrence,  found  with  iron  pyrites  in  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  and  also  in  N.  America;  it  is  a  suMphosphate  of 
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iron.  Wli:it  Indian-red  is  to  the  color  red,  and  the  Ox¬ 
ford  ochre  to  yellow,  tliis  is  to  otlier  blue  colors.  Tliey 
class  in  likeness  o''  character:  lienee  it  is  adiniialile 
rather  for  the  modesty  and  solidity,  than  lor  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  color. 

n.  (d/ed.)  An  ointment  containing 

mercury. 

ri.  (JV'ai/f.)  A  small  square  flag  of  blue 
color  with  a  white  s.juare  in  the  centre ;  used  in  the  iner- ' 
cantile  marine  service  as  a  signal  lor  inimediute  sailing.  I 

Blue'-pill,  n.  (.i/cd.)  A  small  bolus  (pilul'i  hydrargyriy 
consisting  of  mercury  tritiiratial  with  conserve  of  ro.ses 
and  the  uowder  of  liquorice-root  till  the  globules  disap 

pear  and  a  liomogeneous  bluish-gray  pill-iino-s  is  obtained : 
it  contains  ouc*-tliird  of  its  weight  of  mercury.  — See 
SVLIV.CTIOX. 

Itl  HO  l^oiiit*  itl  /oica,  a  I*.  0.  of  Powoshiek  oo. 

lillio  l*oilll«  in  Sew  lorA-,  a  pijst-ottice  of  Snffulk  co. 

Blue  ill  a  post-ottite  of  Cherokt'o  co. 

Itliie  PriiHsisin*  re.  Sec  Prussian  Blue. 

Blii^  Rnp'ifis,  in  Kans<iSy  h  post-village  and  township 
of  Marshall  co.,  on  Big  Blue  Kiver,  16  in.  8.  of  Marys¬ 
ville;  pop.  of  township,  1.J47. 

Blue  KUI$;:e,  or  UlUc:  Mou.ntains,  in  the  U.  States.  See 
Appalaciiia.n  Mountains. 

Blue  Ki€l;;‘e,  in  lUinoiSy  a  township  of  Platt  co.;  pop. 
1,120. 

Blue  Rid^e,  in  Indianay  a  |>o<t-office  of  Shelbv  co. 

Blue  Rid^e,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

Blue  in  N'trth  CUro/ina,  a  post-ollice  of  Hen¬ 

derson  co  ;  pop,  1,354. . 

Blue  Rid$;‘e,  in  riryt/zm,  a  po'^t-office  of  Botetourt  co. 

Blue  Kiver*  in  BVdCcon.^ire,  asinall  stream  of  liraiit  co., 
that  empties  into  the  Wiseonsin  River. 

— A  post-township  of  Gr.int  co. :  ixtp.  uUmt  500. 

Blue  Ri  ver,  in  /retfmreu,  takes  rise  in  Henry  co.,  and 
after  a  S.W.  course  to  tlie  month  of  Sugar  Creek,  John¬ 
son  co.,  assumes  the  name  of  Driftwood  Creek,  or  East 
Fork  of  White  River.  —  A  stream  rising  iu  Washington 
CO.,  and  falling  into  the  Ohio  at  Leavenworth. — .A  stream 
of  Whitley  co.,  emptying  into  Eel  River,  a  little  below 
Columbia. 

—A  township  of  Ilarri.son  co. ;  pop,  1.108. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  2, .572. 

—  township  of  lIaric<H'k  co  ;  pop.  1,126. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  }>op.  862. 

—  K  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  1,198. 

Blue  River,  in  Abyssinia.  See  Azree. 

Blue  R  oek*  in  KnUuckj/y  a  post-otfice  of  Carter  co. 

Blue  Rook.,  in  fVn/my/rureia,  a  village  of  Iowa  co. 

— A  post-otflee  of  Chester  co. 

B1  lie  Rook,  in  OhiOy  a  post-township  of  Muskingum  | 
co.,  15  m  S.S.K.  of  Zanesville;  pop.  l,i>93.  I 

Blue  Skill,  re.  {Mf’U.)  .A  conditinu  ut  the  body  only 
witnessed  in  the  collapse  stage  of  the  Asiatic  cholera. — 
See  Ciioi.eua. 

Blue  Spring,  in  Oeorgia,  a  village  of  Baker  co.,  20  m. 
N.E.  of  Newton. 

Blue  Spring,  in  Virginm,  a  post-office  of  Smyth  co. 

Blue  Spring:  Grove,  in  Kentucht/y  a  post-office  of 
B.irreii  C4». 

Blue  Spriii;si^,  in  Pboriday  a  P.  0.  of  Volusia  co. 

Blue  vSpriii4;:<s,  in  .V/s.<tonri,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co  ,  9  III.  S  E.  of  Independence. 

Blue  Sprins:^,  in  Xehraxkay  a  post-vill.of  Gage  co.,  on 
Big  Blue  River,  65  m.  S.W.of  Nebraska  city  ;  pop.  354. 

Blue  SpriiiST^,  in  the  E.  part  of  Tenne.s<ef.  .At  this 
spot,  Oct.  iO-ll,  18ii3,  a  smart  engagement  to<.)k  place 
between  a  detachment  of  Union  troops,  and  a  body  of 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Joiie.s,  in  which,  after  24  hours' 
tighting.  the  latter  w»"re  defeated;  the  National  h)8S  lieing 
about  100  men,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  a  little 
greater. 

Blue  Stack  .^fountain,  in  Ireland,  co.  Donegal, 
attains  an  elevation  of  2,213  leet  above  sea-water  level. 

Bllie'litoekiiis:,  n.  (LU.)  .A  learneilor  literary  lady;  a 
blue;  originally,  the  designation  of  certain  literary  clubs 
in  England,  during  the  last  century, consisting  of  ladies  a.s 
well  as  literary  men,  and  which  received  the  name  from 
one  of  the  leailing  members  (Mr.  Stillin^:fleet)  alwa\s 
appearing  at  the  meetings  in  bl>te  glocktngs.  Hence  the 
name  was  transferred  to  literary  ladles  in  general. 

(Z-bl.)  .\n  American  bird,  g**n  At  'SET,  7.  v. 

Bliie'<«took'iiis:ii«m,  n.  {Lit.)  Feminine  pedantry ; 
learning  or  manner  of  a  bine-stocking.  (R.) 

Blue'-stoiie,  re.  ( See  Coppeu,  .Sulphate  op. 

BluO  Htoil^,  In  Virginia^  a  river,  rising  in  Tazewell  co., 
in  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  State,  and  taking  a  N.E. 
course,  falls  into  the  New  River. 

—  .A  po.st-office  of  Tazewell  co. 

Blue  f^nlpliur  Sprin;r«,  in  a  post¬ 

village  of  Greenbrier  co.;  p^<p.  2,148. 

Blue''*tint,  re.  (Paioling.)  In  coloring,  this  tint  is  made 
of  ultramarine  and  white,  mi.xnd  to  a  lightish  azure. 
It  is  a  pleiisant  working  color,  and  with  it  should  be 
blendtni  the  gra<lations  in  a  jiicture.  It  follows  the  yel- 
low.s,  and  with  them  it  makes  the  greens:  and  with  the| 
red  it  produces  the  purples.  No  color  is  so  proper  for, 
blending  down  or  softening  the  lights  iiib»  keeping.  In 
pictures  of  less  value,  Antwerp  blue  may  be  substituted 
for  ultramarine. 

Bliie'towii,  iu  JUinoi.^y  a  post-office  of  Tazewell  co. 

Bluets,  (bb>o'flZy)  re.  (Bof.)  A  name  applied  to  plants  of 
different  species,  from  1  he  color  t)f  their  flowers;  as,  Ck/i- 
tnurea  cyanuSy  Obieuterub'iu  coernUa,  Vaccxuium  augus~ 
tifoUumy  Ac. 

Blue'-veinoci.  a  Having  blue  veins. 

Blue-ver'ilit4*r,  n.  {Painting.)  A  blue  oxide  of  cop¬ 
per.  or  precipitate  of  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  lime,  of  a 
beautiful  llglit-blue  color.  It  is  little  affected  by  liglit  ; 
but  time,  damp,  and  impure  air  turn  it  green,  and  ulti-J 
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mately  blacken  it,  —  changes  which  ensno  even  more 
rapidly  in  oil  than  in  water;  it  is,  therelore,  by  no 
means  an  eligible  pigment  in  oil,  and  is  princit»Hliy  con- 
fliKKl  to  dUteinper  painting,  and  the  uses  of  the  paper- 
stainer,  though  it  has  been  found  to  stand  well  many 
years  in  water-color  drawings  and  crayon  paintings, 
when  kept  dry.  j 

Bllie'ville,  in  lUinoiZy  a  post-office  of  Christian  co.  j 
Bliie'-vit'riol,  re.  {CUkih.)  Blue-stone:  sulphate  of' 
copper. 

Blue  Wins:,  ^arolinay  a  P.  0.  of  Granville  co. 
Bliie'y,  u.  Raiherblue;  bluish.  (R.) 

Bliiit,  u.  [Probably  from  G.  Eng.  hloughty.  swelled, 
puffed,  whii  h  may  be  from  hbia/y  bbtated ;  \V.  6/o//i,  to 
mingle.]  Swollen  out;  bhi&leriug;  big;  burly. 

“  Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowas  prefer, 

Black-brow’d  aud  btujf,  like  Homer's  Jupiter."  —  Dryden. 

— Sometimes  used  for  outspoken :  rudely  frank  in  manner 
or  language;  brusque;  uuceretnonious;  **  as,  BlujfKin^ 
Hal.” 

— .Abrupt;  bold;  of  a  steep  ascent:  like  .a  bluff. 

Biiifr,  re.  .A  high  steep  bank  projecting  into  the  sea,  or 
into  the  river;  as  the  blojfs  of  tlie  Mississippi.  (Tliis 
term  is  ul.>o  applied,  in  the  U.  Stute.s,  to  any  eininetu'e 
presenting  an  abrupt  front,  even  when  at  a  distance 
from  water;  as.  Council  — A  game  of  cards. 

Bluff,  V.  a.  To  bluster;  to  repulse  gruffly ;  to  act  in  an 
overbciiring  manner.  (U.  S.  Vulgar.) 

Bluff,  in  Mi$.ioui  iy  a  village  of  Holt  co.,  90  m.  N.W.  of 
Indepemleiice. 

—.A  i>o8t-office  of  Texas  co. 

Bluff.  in  ir<.vco»si«,  a  post-office  of  Sauk  co. 

Bluff '-bonoii,  Bluir'*h02ule<l,  a.  [bluff  and  bow.] 
j  (Aawf.)  A  ves.sel  with  lull  and  square  bows. 

,  Bluff  Bri<l;;:o,  iu  nigiuia.  a  P.  O.  of  Washington  co. 
Blulf  City,  in  JUinois,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  61  m. 
W.  of  Springfield. 

Bluff  City*  in  a  post-village  of  Gage  co.,  65 

m.  S.W.  of  Nebr:iska  Citv. 

Bluff  Creek,  n  Jewa,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.; pop. 

l, 015. 

Bluff  Dale,  n  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  65 
ni.  W.S.W.  of  t^pringfieid  ;  pop.  1,440.  1 

Blulf  11  e.SH,  n.  Bluntiiess;  brusqueness  of  aspect  or! 

manner:  as,  bluffne^fs  of  fiice.  ! 

Bluff  Point,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jay  co. 
Bluff  Point,  in  Ttumsst^^  a  P.  0.  of  Hickman  co.  ; 
Bluff 'port,  in  MUsouriy  a  village  of  Howard  co.,  on' 
the  MLsouri  River. 

Bluff  Spriii$^,  in  Alabama,  a  post-<iffice  of  Clay  co. 
Bluff  vSpriii^',  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 
Bluff  f4priii^,  in  a  post-village  of  Talbot  co., 

30  ni.  N.E.  of  Columbus  City. 

Bluff  Spriii$;'M,  in  Tttnnessee,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 
Bliilf'toil,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  Ciip.  of  Wells  co.. 
Oil  the  Wabash  River,  26  m.  Js.  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  100 
N.E  of  Indianapolis. 

Bliifffoii,  in  hwa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win- 
nesliiek  Co  ,  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  12  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Decorah ;  pop.  809. 

Blilfftoil,  in  Michigany  a  post-office  of  Muskegon  co. 
Bliifftoii,  in  Mtssouriy  a  post-office  of  Montgomery  co. 
Blufffoii.  iu  0/tin,  a  pust-i.>ffico  of  Allen  co. 
Blilfftoil,  iu  CaroHnUy  a  post-village  of  Beaufort 

<li>tri4-t. 

Blilfftoil,  in  iriicoresi're,  a  village  of  Marquette  co.,  60 

m.  N.  by  E.  of  Ma«ljson. 

Bluff  villc,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 
Bluff'y,  n.  Presenting  a  bluff  appearance. 

Bill  re.  A  making  blue;  as,  the  bluing  of  steel.  I 

—  X  preparation  used  iu  laundries,  to  impart  a  bluish 
tinge  to  hot  water. 

Blu'i^li,  a.  Blue  in  a  minor  degree. 

••  Here,  in  full  light,  the  russet  plains  extend  ; 

There,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  btuUh  hills  ascend."  —  Pope. 
Bluislily.  adx\  In  a  bluish  manner. 

Bill  isliiieKM,  n.  .A  small  degree  of  blue  color. 
Blii'nieiihaoli.  Johann  Friedrich,  a  distinguished 
German  physiologist  and  comparative  anatomi.st,  b.  at 
Gotha,  1752.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and 
became  Professor  of  Medicine,  librarian,  and  keeper  of 
the  niusemn  at  the  University  of  Gottimren  in  1778. 

1 1  is  principal  wiirks  are.  Institution's  Physiol/tgicce.  which 
was  tran-*Iated  into  English  by  Dr.  Elliotson ;  Handbuch 
der  vf.rgleichenden  Anatomie;  an  Essay  on  ths.  Natural 
Varidy  o/the  Human  Rac^ ;  and  works  on  Embryolog}’ 
and  the  Hones  of  the  Human  Body.  He  aUo  publi.«iheil 
a  description  of  the  large  collection  he  had  formed  of 
skulls  of  ilifferent  races.  .B.  wsis  a  master  in  his  field, 
and  the  sterling  character  of  his  writings  is  confirmed 
by  recent  researches.  \\\s  Anthropological  Treufue,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  his  Lif^y  hy  Marx  and  Flouren.s,  were 
translated  into  English  and  edited  by  B.  T.  Bendyshe, 
M..A.,  and  published  for  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
I.^)ndun  in  1S65.  D.  1840. 

Bluin'fielcl,  in  Michigany  a  post-townahip  of  Saginaw 
CO..  8  in.  E.  of  Saginaw  City ;  pop.  1,074. 

Bltiiii'field  Jiiii<.*tioii,  in  Michigany  a  post-office 
of  Saginaw  co.  ^ 

Bliiii'der,  r.  t.  [.Allied  to  A.S.  bUnda ;  Icel.  hlanda. 
See  Blend.  I  To  he  confused;  to  mistake  grossly ;  to 
err  widely  or  slupiilly ;  to  flounder;  to  stumble. 

**  Id  this  men  hlunder  still  you  {ind. 

All  think  their  little  set  mitukind."  —  Hannah  More. 

— re.  A  gross  mistake;  a  stupid  error ;  inadvertence. 

•'  O  wad  some  power  the  giflie  gie'  us, 

To  see  oursel  s  as  ithers  see  us  I 
It  wad  frae  moor  a  blunder  free  us, 

Aod  fo<ilish  DutioD."  —  Bum*. 

Blun'derbnss,  n.  [Eng.  bUmdrr.  and  Du.  bus,  tube.]  A 
short  band-gun  of  heavy  calibre,  widening  towards  the 
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muzzle,  and  adapted  for  discharging  several  bnllets  at  a 
time,  so  that,  without  any  exact  aim.  one  or  more  of  the 
bullets  may  bluwlrringly  hit  the  mark. 

“There  are  6tunrjerAusses  in  every  loop-b^e.  that  go  off  of  their 
own  accord  at  the  squeaking  of  a  tiiidle."  —''pryden. 
Blllii'deror,  re.  Une  who  makes  a  blumler,  or  is  apt 
to  make  gross  mistakes. 

“  Another  sort  of  judges  will  decide...  him  a  mere  blunderer Wat(s. 
Bliin'derlkCSMl,  7?.  A  stupid  iTei-son;  one  who  fre¬ 
quently  iiiakits  blunders;  us,  a  thick-skulled  blunder- 
Acuff.”  —  L'  Estrange. 

Bliiti'deriii^, /7.  a.  M«>ving  or  acting  with  blind  pre¬ 
cipitance;  uu.^taking  grossly ;  stumblin’g. 

Bltill'deri ii^ly,redr  In  a  blunderingoi  stupid  manner. 
!  Rluii'ilervillo*  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Ballard  co.; 
[  r>on.  3'N5. 

I  Bluiig'iiigr,  (6/u7)/{7}^,)  re.  {P'ttery.)  See  Plunoino. 

:  Blunt,  ci.  [Swe<l.  and  (ioth.  plump.dnW,  blockish  ;  prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  the  root  of  Gr.  umhlynd.  to  blunt,  to  make 
dull.]  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point;  not  sluirp;  us,  a  btuid 
knife. 

“  Thanks  to  that  beauty,  which  cau  give  au  edge  to  the  hluntet 
swords."  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

— Dull  in  understanding;  obtuse;  not  quick. 

“  ril  quickly  cross. 

By  som&sly  trick,  ftiunf  Tburio’s  dull  proceediug."  —  Shake. 

— Unpolished ;  brusque;  unceremonious;  abrupt  in  speech; 
rude;  plain. 

*'  To  u«ie  too  many  circumstances,  ere  one  can  come  Co  the  mat¬ 
ter.  ii  wearisome;  tu  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt."  —  Bacon. 

— Hard  to  penetnite;  almost  impenetrable,  (r.) 

“  I  Rod  my  bean  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impressions."— Pope- 
Blunt,  r.  a.  (pp.  blunted;  ppr.  bluntiNO.)  To  dull  the 
edge  or  point  of  anything;  as,  to  blunt  a  pencil. 

“  So  sicken  waning  moous  too  near  the  sun. 

Aud  blunt  their  cre^cenis  ou  the  edge  of  day."  —  Jhyden. 
—To  repress,  weaken,  or  impair. 

“  Blunt  not  bis  love  ; 

....  By  seeming  cold."  —  Shake. 

Blunt,  re.  A  cant  term  for  money ;  hard  cash;  as,  down 
I  with  the  blunt. 

Blunt,  in  JlliwriSy  a  township  of  Vermilion  co.;  pop. 
about  1,700. 

Bliiiit'iiii;:,  n.  Act  of  making  blunt. 

Bluiit'i$^li*  a.  Blunt  in  a  certain  degree. 
Bluiit'islinoss,  re.  State  of  being  blunt  in  speech  or 
manner. 

Bluntly,  ae/r.  In  a  blunt  manner;  unceremoniously; 
plainly;  abruptly;  without  delicacy  or  courteousness. 

“  A  man  of  honest  blood. 

'Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assign'd, 

....  thus  bluntly  spoke  bis  mind." —  Pryderu 
Bliint'no!SS,  re.  Dulne.ts  of  edge  or  point;  want  of 
bliarpiiess;  obtuseness. 

•*  The  crafty  boy.  that  bad  full  oft  essoy'd, 

But  still  the  bluntness  of  his  darts  betray'd."  —  5ucWiny. 

— Wantof  polish;  rude  sincerity  or  plainness. 

“  Some  readers  wlH  be  assisted  to  discern  a  difference  betweea 
52unt/ie4s  of  speech  aud  strength  of  ruasun."  —  Boyle, 
Blunt'-wittecl,  <x.  Dull;  stupid;  obtuse. 

**  Blunt’U-ilted  lord,  ignoble  iu  demeanour."  —  Shake. 
Blur,  n.  [Probaldy  from  Du.  blaar,  blister;  from  the 
root  of  hUiddcr.]  A  pu.>tnle:  a  blain;  a  stain;  a  blot; 
as  H  smudge  of  ink  upon  paper. 

— Indistinctin'ss  of  visi«>n;  confused  perception;  as, every¬ 
thing  appeared  a  blur. 

— A  blot,  sUiin,  or  stigma;  used  in  a  moral  sense. 

"  Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  great  blur."  —  South. 
Blur,  r.  a.  To  obscure;  to  spot;  to  smear,  us  with  ink; 
as,  a  blurred  niannscript. 

“  But  lime  hath  nothing  6Iarre(i  those  line*  of  favour."  —  Shake. 
— To  dim;  to  see  darkly;  to  cause  indistinct  vision;  as, 
her  eyes  were  bhirmi  with  tears. 

— To  soil;  to  sully;  to  blemish. 

“  Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own. 

But  cauuot  blur  my  just  renown."  —  Hudibrae. 
Blurt,  r.  a.  [Prol  lably  from  Icel.  bluer,  a  blast,  from 
blusa,  to  blow.]  To  throw  out,  a.s  a  sudden  blast  of  wind; 
to  utter  suddenly,  inadvertently,  unadvisedly,  or  rudely. 
(Generally  preceding  out.) 

••  And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace. 

If  blurted  to  a  person  a  face."  —  Huyd. 

Rlnsll,  r.  I.  [A.  S.  ablisian ;  Dn.  hloozcn,  from  bios,  a 
blush,  redness:  from  the  root  of  blow.]  To  grow  red 
or  rosy  in  the  face;  to  bear  a  blooming  red  color. 

“  But  here  the  rose*  bltuh  so  rare. 

Here  the  mornings  smile  so  fair."  —  Craehate. 

— To  redden  with  shame  or  confusion. 

'*  The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute."  —  Young. 

— t).  a.  To  make  red;  to  indicate  by  blushing. 

“And  ne'er  returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.”— 

— re.  A  bright  rosy  or  reddish  color. 

••  Bear  away  those  blushee.”— Shake. 

—A  red  glow  on  the  cheeks  or  face,  caused  by  shame,  con¬ 
fusion,  or  diffidence. 

“  Nor  mark. . .  her  blueh  of  maiden  ahame.”— ^ryaal. 

— Sudden  appearance  or  glance. 

“  All  purely  identical  compositions  ...  at  first  &fuaA,  appear 
to  contain  no  certain  instruciiona  In  them.” — Locke. 

BliishTiil.a.  Full  of  blushes:  as,  “averts  her  bltuh- 
fill  face.” —  Thomson. 

Blii'ih'f'iilly,  adv.  In  a  blushful  or  blushing  manner. 
Bllisll'iilii^.'n.  A  sudden  suffusing  or  reddening  of  the 
face,  excited  by  a  sense  of  shame,  confusion,  or  surprise. 
It  is  produced  hy  an  increased  flow  of  hlood  into  the 
capillary  ves.sels  of  the  face  and  neck;  and  besides  red¬ 
dening,  it  creates  a  sensation  of  heat  in  those  parts.  It 
is  occasioned  hy  the  mental  shock  acting  upon  the  hraia. 
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and  withdrawing  the  nervous  energy  whioh  ordinarily 
contracts  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  of  these 
parts,  whence  the  blood  is  permitted  to  flow  with  greater 
violence  through  the  vessels. 

p.  a.  Heddening  in  the  cheeks  or  face; 
bearing  a  bright  rosy  color. 

“And  bears  his  blushiny  huoors  thick  upon  \um."^Shak*. 
adv.  In  a  blusbiiig  manner, 
a.  Unblushing;  without  blushes. 

Blu.sli'y,  a.  Like  a  blu.sli ;  having  the  color  of  a  blush. 

*'  Blossoms  ...  of  apple.s,  crabs,  poaches,  are  blu4hy,  aad  smell 
sweet.” — iiacon. 

Bllis'tor,  v'.  i.  [A.  S.  blcpstan^  from  hI<Tst,  a  blast.]  To 
bo  boisterous ;  to  blow  with  noise  and  violence,  us  u  gale 
of  wind. 

*•  So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  .sturdy  stour. 

So  now  his  blutt'ritiy  bla.st  each  coast  doth  scour.”— .Spenser. 

—To  bully  ;  to  boast;  to  swagger;  to  talk  in  a  hectoring 
manner. 

•*  With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call. 

And  boast  aud  blunter  in  his  empty  ball-'' — L^ryden. 

Blns'ter,  v.  a.  To  utter,  or  give  action  to,  with  noisy 
veltenience. 

“  My  heart ’s  too  big  to  bear  this,  says  a  blustering  fellow  ;  I’ll 
destroy  myself.  Sir,  says  the  geiiilemuu,  here’s  a  dagger  at  your 
service  ;  so  the  humor  weut  off. " — L' Estrange. 

Blti^'ler,  n.  lioar  or  noise  like  that  of  a  tempest; 
boisterous  ness. 

“  The  skies  look  grimly. 

And  threaten  present  blusters." — Shake. 

-^Boastful  talk ;  swaggering  manner;  turbulent  behavior. 
**  A  coward  makes  a  deal  more  bluster  than  a  mao  of  honor.  ' 

L'  Estrange. 

—Loud,  tumultuous  noise. 

*•  So  by  the  brazen  trumpet’s  bluster. 

Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster.”— 

ioli,  n.  Blustering;  braggadocio;  empty, 
noisy  talk.  (.\  vulgar  term  used  in  some  parts  of  Kng- 
land.  and  in  the  U.  States.) 

liliis'torer, ».  One  whoblusters;  aswaggerer;  abrug- 
gadocio. 

n.  A  loud  noise,  like  that  of  a  tempest; 
swaggering;  noisy  boasting,  or  ufi-sumptiem. 

—a.  Making  a  lou<l,  windy  noise;  tempestuous;  as,  a 
hhistrriiuj  fellow. 

BliiM'teriiig^ly,  adv.  In  a  blustering,  noi.sy'  manner. 

BtiiM'teroiiK,  BLuyiRous,  a.  Tumultuous;  noisy; 
boastful,  (o.) 

Blyth  ,  or  Itlyllio,  a  seaport  of  England,  co.  North¬ 
umberland,  on  the  Blyth,  12  m.  N.E.  byN.of  Newca&tle- 
on-Tvne ;  pn/>.  2  14H. 

Blyth,  th  e  name  of  four  rivers  of  England,  one  of  which 
tails  into  the  German  Ocean,  near  Southwold;  another 
into  the  river  Tame,  Warwickshire;  another  into  the 
North  Sea,  at  Blyth,  Norfhumborland;  another  into  the 
Trent,  about  5  m.  from  Rugeley. 

Blythe,  in  Arhutuns^  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  190. 

Blythe.  in  Pennsylvania.,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co., 
pop.  1,924. 

Bly  the'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ja-^per  co. 

B«  I  intrrj.  [W.  hio.'\  A  word  nsvd  to  IVjghteii  ciiiidren 

Bo,  n.  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the  Ficus  rehgiosa, 
a  tree  held  sacred  by  the  Buddhists,  and  called  Peepul  in 
Iniiia.  —  See  Bkepul. 

Boa,  n.  [Lat.  boa,  ben'a,  from  hos,  fcoris.]  {Zool.)  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  large  .serpents,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  whicli  with  the  similar  large  serpents  of  Asia 
and  Afriea  forming  the  genus  Python,  constitute  the 
family  BoiDiE.  q.  v. 

—A  long  serpent-like  piece  of  fur  formerly  worn  round 
the  neck  l>y  ladies. 

Bo'a-<*otistric*'tor,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Boid.e. 

Boadicea,  or  Boudice.k,  (^/o'a  dis'r-a,)  a  British  heroine, 
the  widow  of  Pra8Utagus,and  queen  of  the  Iceni.  Hav¬ 
ing  i>een  ignominiou>ly  treate<i  by  the  Romans,  she 
headed  an  insurrection  against  them,  attacked  their 
settlements,  and  reduced  lionduii  to  ashes;  but  being  at 
length  utterly  defeated  by  Suetonius  Raulinus,  she  is 
said  by  Tacitus  to  liave  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison 
A.  D.  Cl. 

Boa  Island,  in  Ireland,  co.  Fermanagh,  being  the 
chief  island  on  Lough  Erne,  aud  containing  1,400  acres. 

Boal^'bur^,  in  J*tnnsylvaui(i,  a  post  village  of  Harris 
township.  Centre  co.,  8o  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  10 
S.  of  Bellefonte.  It  is  a  neat  i»ut  quiet  place,  containing 
several  fine  cliurches  and  an  academy.  Pop.  about  400. 

Boaiier'g^es^  n.  pi.  [Heb.  bni  hargem,  “sons  of  thun¬ 
der.”]  {Senpt.)  A  name  given  by  our  Saviour  to  James 
aud  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  {Mark  iii.  17),  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  p<»wer  as  preachers.  S<mie  suppose  it 
WH.S  given  on  tlie  occasion  of  their  request  that  Cluist 
would  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  and  destroy  a  village  of 
tlie  Samaritans,  which  had  refused  to  entertain  them. 
{Lake  ix.  53-54.) 

Boiir,  {bor,)  n.  [A.S.  bar.  See  Bear.]  The  male  of  swine, 
whether  wild  or  tame.  —  See  Hog. 

Boar,  V.  i.  {Manege..)  To  toss  or  uplift  the  nose  in  the 
air;  —  sjiid  of  the  horse. 

Board,  {bdrd,)  n.  [A.S.  b''rrd,  breed,  breadth,  a  table.]  A 
substance  of  wooil  contained  i»et  ween  two  parallel  planes, 
as  when  the  liiilk  is  divided  into  several  pieces  l>y  tlie 
pit-saw;  the  pieces  are  called  b'Ktrds.  There  is  this  di.«- 
tinction,  however,  that,  tliough  in  the  case  of  elm  and 
fir,  such  pieces  are  called  bixird.s,  tliey  become  planks 
when  cut  of  oak  and  mahogany.  The  term  board  is 
Very  often  applied  to  a  piece  of  9  inches  wide  and 
3  inche.s  thi(  k;  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  a  greater  tliickness  tlian  1^  inch.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  compound  word;  as,  barge-^ourd,  floor-6ot/rt/, 
&c. 

the  saw  they  sundered  trees  in  boards  and  planks.”  Raleigh. 


— A  table;  dining-table,  Ac.;  as,  a  well-spread  board. 

"  I'll  follow  thee  in  fun'ral  Hanies  ;  wlien  dead. 

My  ghost  shall  thee  atteud  at  board  and  bed.”— 5iV  /.  Denham. 

— Food  ;  enlertainnieut;  victuals  ;  generally  as  supplied  for 
payment  at  hotels  Ac.;  a.s  to  owe  flu*  a  month's  board. 

— A  table  at  wiiich  a  council,  court,  or  committee  is  held; 
as,  to  be  elected  ton  seat  at  the  board. — Applied  also  to 
the  collective  body  of  individuals  wbo  are  convened  to 
deliberate  on,  and  control,  tlie  operations  of  some  public 
or  private  department  of  busines-s,  or  wlio  form  a  court 
of  jurisdiction  over  certain  uflicial  matters;  as,  a  Bnard 
of  Guardians,  the  Board  of  Trade,  Ac. 

“  I  wish  the  king  would  be  pleased  sometimes  to  be  present  at 
that  board ;  it  adds  a  majesty  to  it.”  —  Bacon. 

— A  table  whereon  a  game  is  played ;  as,  a  bagatelle-5car'(/. 

— .4  tliick  mass  of  compressed  paper,  used  for  book-covers, 
ami  various  other  purposes;  as,  paste-i/oai't/,  card-5oart/, 
mi!l-5<atrt/,  Ac. 

— (ph)  The  stage  in  a  theatre  is  technically  called  the 
wards. —  To  go  upon  the  boards.  To  enter  upon  a  theat¬ 
rical  career. — To  leave  the  boards.  To  abandon  tlie  stage 
as  a  profession. 

{Naut.)  The  deck  of  a  ship;  also,  the  interior  of  a 
vessel ;  as,  on  board,  to  go  on  board,  Ac.  —  The  side  of 
a  ship.  —  Board  and  board,  or  board  to  board’,  side  by 
side,  i.  one  vessel  alongside  of  aufdhcr. 

To  make  short  boards.  To  tack  about  often.  —  To  Itoard 
a  ship.  To  goon  board.  See  Boarding.  —  By  the  board. 
To  be  wrecked  or  shattered  so  as  to  fall  over  the  side; 
as,  the  main-mast  went  by  the  bfKird. —  OverboaT\i. 
Over  the  vessel’s  side ;  as,  a  man  is  overbtKird.  —  To  make 
agt-od  board.  To  sail  close-hauled,  avobling  lee-way. 

Boar<l,  V.  a.  To  lay,  spread,  or  cover  with  boards;  as, 
to  board  a  floor.  —  To  go  on  board  a  ship;  to  enter  a 
ship,  whether  as  friend  or  enemy;  as,  the  pilot  hoarded 
us  off  Sandy  Hook. 

“  Hr,  not  inclined  the  English  ship  to  board. 

Wore  on  bis  guns  relies  than  on  his  sword."  —  Waller. 

— To  supply  witli  food  for  pecuniary  recompense;  as,  to 
board  one’s  mother-iu-law. 

— To  place  at  board  for  payment;  as,  to  board  a  ship’s 
company. 

Board,  v.  i.  To  live  in  a  house  at  a  certain  rate  for 
meals;  to  be  furnished  with  foo<l  for  a  money  considera¬ 
tion;  us,  ho  boards  at  the  Astor  House. 

”  That  we  might  not  part, 

As  we.  at  first,  did  board  with  thee. 

Now  thou  wouldst  taste  our  misery.”  —  Herbert. 

Board'Rble,  a.  Liable  to  be  boarded,  a.s  a  ship. 

Board'er,  n.  One  who  receives  iMuml  at  the  table  of 
another,  at  a  certain  rate  of  compensation. 

{Naid.)  One  who  boards  a  ship  in  action.  (Generally 
in  tlie  plural.) 

BoArd'liig*,  72.  Covering  with  boards;  also  the  cover¬ 
ing  it.self. — Board;  fuoti;  diet. 

{Navt.)  In  naval  tactics,  the  art  of  attacking  a  hostile 
ship  by  the  iniro<lnction  of  armed  men  njion  its  decks. 
The  opiTation  is  always  attended  with  risk,  from  the 
confined  nature  of  the  theatre  of  action,  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  dispositions,  Ac.  Unless  the  B.  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  surprise,  ami  therefore  conducted  by  boats,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  as  a  ]U'eliminary  tliat  the  ships  should  be  laid 
alongside  or  athwart  each  other. 

Board'in^>floors,  n.pl.  {Building.)  Those  floors  that 
are  covered  with  boards.  The  operation  of  boarding 
floors  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  windows  are  in, 
and  the  plaster  cliy. 

Board'iiig>liouse,  n.  A  house  in  which  boarders  arc 
kept. 

BoRrd'iii$;-joist!9^  n.pl.  {Building.)  Joists  in  naked 
flooring,  tcf  wdiich  the  boards  are  fixed. 

Board'lii;^-iiettiii^H,  n.pl.  {Naut.)  Strong  nettings 
placed  over  the  sides  of  a  ship,  when  in  action,  to  repel 
a  boarding-party. 

Boar(l'iii;;'-|>ili^,7t.  (aVaiz^.)  A  pike  formed  of  an  iron 
spike,  sharpened  and  fixed  on  an  ashen  pole,  used  by 
sailors  in  boarding  an  enemy’s  ship.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  half-jdke,  from  its  having  a  much  shorter  staff 
than  the  whole  pike. 

Boarcl'i ng'»sclkOOl,  n.  A  school  where  the  scholars 
receive  board  and  lodging,  in  adilition  to  education. 

"A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice. 

In  hoarding  schools  can  have  his  choice."  —  Swift. 

Boarcl'less,  a.  Without  a  board  or  table. 

Bosir<ritlRil,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  con¬ 
taining  El  Karler,  the  county  seat;  pop.  1,806. 

BoRrci'inan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Mahoning 
CO.,  6  m.  K.  of  Canfield  ;  pop.  817. 

BoHrU'mait,  in  iriscow.sfn.  a  post-village  of  St.  Croix  co. 

Boar<i'-riile,  72.  A  kind  of  figured  scale  with  wliich 
the  number  of  square  feet  contained  in  a  board  may  be 
found  without  calculation. 

Boarcl'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Pa.s8aic  co., 
on  Ringwood  River.  21  m.  N.W.  of  Hackensack. 

Boar<l'-waSf^.s,  n.  p/.  Wages  allowed  to  servants  to 
keep  themselves  in  victuals;  us,  they  are  placed  on 
board-wages. 

“  And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-tvages.  or  a  footman  a  livery."  —  Dryden. 

Boar'isll,  a.  Like  a  boar;  swinish;  brutal;  cruel. 

*  Nor  thy  fierce  sister 

In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  Nourish  fangs.’  —  Shnks. 

Boar'-spear,  n.  A  spear  or  javelin  used  in  the  chase 
of  hours. 

Boant,  {bost^v.i.  [W.5o5h’a7i,tobrag;  Gael.  a  boast, 
vainglory.]  To  vaunt;  to  glory;  to  brag;  to  talk  osten¬ 
tatiously;  to  enlarge  or  magnify.  (Generally  with  o/.) 

”  The  spirits  beneath 
Whom  I  seduc  d.  6oa«n')i^  1  could  subdua 
Th'  Omnipotent. 


— v.a.  To  vaunt  or  brag  of;  to  .speak  ostentatiously  of. 

••  Neither  do  the  spirits  damn’d 
Lose  all  their  virtue,  le.st  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds.”  —  Miltoiu 
— To  exalt;  to  magnify;  to  imliilge  in  self-exultation. 

"  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  bimst  themselves  in  the 
multitude  of  their  riches."  —  Psalms  xlix.  6. 

{Masonry.)  To  pare  or  dress  u  stone  willi  a  broad 
cliiscl. 

{Sculp.)  To  cut  out  with  a  chisel,  Ac  ,  the  rough  out¬ 
line  of  a  statue  or  ornament. 

— n.  Expre.ssion  or  exhibition  of  ostentation ;  a  vaunt ;  a 
vainglorious  speech. 

•*  The  boast  will  probably  be  censured,  when  the  great  action 
that  occasioned  it  is  forgotten.”  —  Spectator. 

— The  cause  of  boasting;  the  thing  or  person  boasted. 

•'  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power.  "  —  Gray. 
Boa^t'or,  n.  A  brnggart;  one  who  boasts  or  vaunts  in 
an  ostentatious  manner. 

”  No  more  delays,  vain  boaster !  but  begin  ; 

I  prophesy  beforehand  I  shall  win." —  Dryden. 
Boast'ful.a.  O  iven  to  boasting;  inclined  to  brag. 

'•  Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire: 

The  next  a  tradesman,  meek  and  much  a  liar.”  —  Pope, 

Boast'flilly,  arfr.  In  a  boastful,  vaunting  manner. 
Boa54t'fiilness,  7?.  Ostentation;  state  of  being  bojistful. 
Boa!^t'iii^,  72.  Act  of  boasting,  or  making  boasts. 

**  W’hen  boasting  ends,  then  dignity  begins.  ”  —  Milton. 
(Masonry.)  The  paring  of  a  stone  with  a  broad  chisel 
and  mallet. 

(Sculp.)  Tlie  rough  cutting  of  a  stone  to  form  the 
outline  of  a  statue,  Ac. 

Boast'tiig^ly,  citir.  In  an  ostentatious  manner;  with 
boasting. 

Boast'le^M«  a.  Without  boasting. 

Boa^t^oii,  72.  (Games.)  See  Boston. 

Boat*  (6(5/,)  77.  (Naut.)  [AS.  6a^;  Sw’ed.  and  Goth. 

Icel.  6d/r;  'W.bad;  Saiisk.pof.  Etymology  uncertain.] 
A  small  open  vessel,  or  w’ater-craft,  usually  impelled  by 
oars,  or  a  sail :  in  a  generic  sense,  any  vessel  of  whatso¬ 
ever  size,  class,  or  description  ; — as.  she  is  a  good  sen-boat. 
Boats  jiroper  are  of  varion.s  different  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  diffei'cnt  purposes  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve.  —  8ee  Advice-boat;  Barge;  Buss; 
Cutter;  Gig;  Jollt-boat;  Long-boat;  Packet-boat; 
Pinnace  :  Quarter-Boat  ;  Steam-uo.at  ;  Whale-boat, 
Wherkt;  Yawl,  Ac. 

'•  Ves-Hel*  large  may  venture  more. 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.”  >-  B.  ^runL'Im. 

— v.  a.  To  transport  in  a  boat;  as,  to  boat  pa.ssenger8 
across  a  river, 

— v.i.  To  go  in  a  boat;  to  take  a  boat;  as,  “I  boated 
over.” —  Tennyson. 

Boat'able*o.  Navigable  for  boats  or  small  craft;  as 
tliat  stream  is  hoafahU. 

Boat'-bill,  n.  (ZooL)  The  CaTtcroma,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  Anfndfp  family.  They  are  distinguislied  by  their 
very  remarkable  bill, 
the  foi'iu  of  w  hich  by 
some  is  likened  to  a 
boat  witli  its  keel  up¬ 
wards,  and  by  others 
to  the  bowls  of  two 
spoons,  the  concave 
Bides  of  wliich  are 
placed  in  contact. 

Tlie  mandibles  are 
very  stout  and  sharp- 
edged.  and  tlie  upper 
one  has  a  projecting 
point  at  the  extrem- 
ity.  Tlie  feet  have 
four  toes,  ail  of  them 
long,  and  without  a  378.  — boat-bill. 

connecting  mem-  ( C.  eochlearia.) 

brane;  for  which  reason  these  birds  perch  on  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  so  that  they  may 
pounce  upon  the  fish  as  they  swim  beneath.  The  species 
Cancromu  eochlearia  is  the  size  of  a  domestic  fowl.  In 
the  male,  the  forehead,  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  are  dirty  white;  and  Irom  the  liead  depends  a 
long  crest  of  black  feathers.  The  female  has  the  top  of 
the  head  black,  without  the  elongated  crest.  It  inha¬ 
bits  Guiana,  Bi*azil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Boal'-lly.  71.  (Zool.)  See  GIstrida;. 

Boat'-ltool4«  72.  (Naut.)  An  ii'on  hook  with  a  sharp 
point,  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  a  short  pole,  and  used 
for  impelling  boats,  or  hauling  them  to. 

Boat'>liouS0*  7j.  A  house  or  structure  used  for  the 
shelter  and  safe-keeping  of  boats.  —  The  house  or  tavern 
from  which  a  ferry-boat  starts  with  pas.sengers. 
Boat'iiig’*  n.  The  act  of  trHn."‘portingin  a  boat  or  boats. 
{Aqu'dtes.)  The  pastime  of  siiiling  boats;  as,  a  6oa^ 
t72^-club.  to  go  a-6oa/i//.9. 

— A  kind  of  capital  punishment  practised  in  Persia,  by 
fastening  offenders  in  a  covered  boat,  aud  leaving  them 
to  perish. 

Boat'laiifl,  in  Tennes.set>.  a  post-office  of  Fentress  co. 
Boat'inau*  Boatsi'maii,  n.  (Naut.)  A  man  who 
works  or  manages  a  boat. 

”  That  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind, 

An  111  bred  boatman,  rough  as  waves  and  wind  '  —  Prior. 

Boat'-ro|>o,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  to  secure  a  boat 
to  anything;  technically  called  u  painter. 

Boatswain*  (colloquially,  bo'sun,)  [A.S.  baiswan — hat, 
boat,  an<l  swun,  a  servant.]  (Niut.)  A  warmni  officer 
in  a  sliip,  who  has  charge  of  tlie  boats,  sails,  rigging, 
colors,  anchors,  cables,  and  cordage.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  officer  to  summon  the  crew  to  their  duty,  and 
to  assist  with  his  mates  in  the  working  of  the  ship. — 
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The  B*s  mate  is  an  nssistant  to  tlie  /?.,  in  all  the  above- 
nientiuncil  duties,  wiiti  tl»e  4liija‘;jre<*!ible  aildilion  of  hav¬ 
ing:  to  iiifliet  all  punishments  awarded  to  the  men. 

B.  s  Ozll.  The  whistle  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the 
neck  of  the  by  which  he  issued  his  calls  and  coui- 
nmnds. 

Doavis'ta*  the  most  easterly  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  q.  v. 

Bo'az,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  and  descendant 
of  Judah,  throug;ii  whom  is  traced  the  regular  succes¬ 
sion  of  Jewish  kings,  i.  5.)  llis  conduct  in  the 

case  of  Uuth  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
spirit  and  of  strict  integrity.  He  a«lniitted  the  claim 
which  Ruth  had  upon  him  as  a  near  kinsman  :  under  the 
obligations  of  the  Leviticul  law,  he  married  the  poor 
gleaner,  and  thus  hecamo  one  of  the  ancestors  of  David, 
and  also  of  David's  Son  and  Lord,  lie  was  the  father  of 
Obed,  who  was  the  fatlier  of  Jesse,  and  Jesse  of  David. 
The  whole  narrative  is  a  heautiful  picture  of  tiie  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  m(»8l  cliarmiug  idyllic 
pa.ssages  in  the  Bible. 

Bo  'az,  in  Wisomsm,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  8 
m.  \V.  of  Richland  Centre. 

Bob,  n.  [Icel.  bobbin  a  knot;  Gael,  hab,  a  tuft,  a  tassel.] 
Any  little  round  tiling  that  plays  loose  ly  at  the  end  of  a 
string,  &c. ;  uu  ornament  hanging  from  the  ear;  a  pen¬ 
dant. 


“  The  jjaudy  gossip  when  she  'a  set  agog.** 

In  jewels  drest,  uiid  at  each  ear  a  bofe.'*—  i)rv<ien. 

—The  hall  of  a  short  peiuhilum,  being  the  metallic  weight 
which  is  uttaclK'd  to  the  low'er  extremity  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum-rod.  —  Also,  the  w*-ight  at  the  encl  of  a  plumb-line. 

—A  bait  of  worms,  ttc.,  fisteued  on  a  hook  to  entice  fi-nh: 
as,  “yellow  bobs.''  Lawsm.  —  A  short,  jerking  mo¬ 
tion;  as,  a  bob  of  the  head.  —  The  refrain,  or  repeated 
words  at  the  end  of  a  song ;  a  stanza.  (R.) 

”  To  bed.  to  bed,  will  be  the  bob  of  the  soDg.'*—  L  Estrange. 

—  A  slight  blow  ;  a  jog,  or  push  ;  as,  to  give  one  a  btfb  on 
the  mouth. 

"  I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and 
hobs.'  — AscAum. 

— A  bob-wig  or  peruke ;  as,  “  A  plain  brown  hob  he  wore.*’ 

—In  Campanology,  a  peculiar  method  of  ringing  bells;  as, 
a  6o6*major;  5o6-uiinor,  &c. 

{Mining.)  A  miner’s  engiiu*-beam. 

— r.  a.  (imp.  B  ibbmd:  ppr.  bobuing.)  To  move  wiih  a 
short,  jerking  motion;  as,  “seeing  a  Mow  ctuniug,  he 
hobbl'd  his  head  a  little  aside.”  —  To  beat  with  u  quick 
blow;  to  bang. 

Those  bastard  Britons,  whom  our  fathers 

Have  in  their  own  laud  beaten,  bobb  U  and  thump  d."— 5AaA;«. 

—To  cheat;  to  fraudulently  obtain. 

*'  Of  gold  and  jewels  that  1  hohh'd  from  him, 

As  gifts  to  Desdemoua.*’  —  Shake. 

— To  mock  :  to  make  sport  of.  1 

— V.  i.  To  play  biickward  aud  forward,  or  up  and  down; 
to  oscillate  loosely. 

••  They  comb,  aud  then  they  order  ev'ry  hair. 

A  birtiiday  jewel  bobbing  at  tueir  ear."  —  Drydeiu 

—To  angle  or  fish  for  eels,  Ac.,  as  with  a  bob  for  bait. 

“  He  ne’er  had  learned  the  art  to  bob 
Fur  au>  thing  but  eels."  —  Saxe. 


Bob*t>ery,  n.  A  vulgarism  to  express  a  row,  wrangle, 
squablde.  or  tumult. 

Bobbin,  (bob'bin.)  [Fr.  }>ohinf,  from  Gr.  and  Lat.  bom- 
6yj5,  a  silk-worm.]  A  small  wooden  pin.  with  a  notch, 
to  wind  the  thread  about  in  weaving  luce.  —  The  spool 
upon  which  sewing-tliread  is  wound.  —  A  quill  for  a 
spiuniiig-wheel.  —  A  round  lace. 

Rob'binet^n.  (Manf.)  See  L\ce  Manufacture. 

Bob'biii-work,  n.  Work  woven  with  bobbins. 

'*  Not  netted  nor  woren  with  warp  and  woof,  but  after  the  roan 
oer  of  boohin-work.  "  —  Grow. 


Bob'bio,  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Genoa,  on  the 
Trebbia,  34  m.  N.E.  of  Gen()a :  ju)p.  4,983. 

Bob'by,  n.  A  cunt  term  for  a  policeman.  (Used  in 
Kiigland.) 

Bob'-eherry,  n.  {PafUmrs.)  A  chiMren’s  play,  in 
which  a  cherry  is suspentled  at  the  end  of  a  string,  when 
they  attempt  to  seize  it  with  their  teeth,  having  their 
hands  secured  behind  them. 

“  Bob-cherry  teaches  at  ouce  two  noble  virtues,  patience  and 
constaucy."  —  Arbuthnot. 


Bob'-o-liiik«  B)B-LiNCrtLN,  Rick-Buntino,  or  Rice- 
Bird,  n.  {Zobl.)  An  American  binl,  genus  DoUcbottyi, 
family  kirridft.  The  specific  charsK  tors  of  this  bird  are, 
tail-feathers  very  acute;  adult  male,  in  spring  dress, 
black,  the  hind  head  yellowish-white;  scapulars,  rump, 
and  tail  -  coverts,  white, 
tinged  with  ash.  The  Rjeo 
buuting  migrates  over  the 
continent  of  America  from 
Labrador  to  Mexico,  and  over 
tlie Great  Antilles,  appearing 
in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  United  States  about  the 
end  of  March.  Their  food 
is  insects  and  worms,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  grassy  mea¬ 
dows.  In  the  autumn  they 
sometimes  attack  the  crops 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  song 
of  the  male  continues,  with 
little  interruption,  as  long 
as  the  female  i.s  sitting,  and 
is  singular  and  pleasant;  it  consists  of  a  jingling  me<i- 
/ey  of  short,  vai'ialde  notes,  ct)nf'iise«l,  rapid,  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  relish  for  song  and  merriment  is  c«m- 
fined  to  the  uial# ;  but  he  generally  loses  his  musical 


Fig.  379.  —  bob-o-link. 

(i>o/icAoMyx  orizyKorus.") 


talent  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  from 
which  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  his  plumage  begins  to 
lose  its  gay  colors,  and  to  assume  the  liumble  hue  of 
that  of  the  female.  About  the  mi<l<Ue  of  .‘August  they 
enter  New  York  and  Penn.sylvanbu  on  their  way  to  the 
south.  There,  along  the  shores  of  the  large  rivers  lined 
witli  fioating  fields  of  wild  rice,  tliey  find  abundant  suM 
sUtence,  grow  fat,  and  their  Hesh  becomes  little  inferior 
in  lluvor  to  that  of  the  European  ortidati ;  on  which 
account  the  B.  are  shot  in  great  numbers,  aud  sold  in 
tlie  markets. 

Bo'brov.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govt.  Voroneje, 
on  the  Bitloug,  52  m.  8.E.  of  Voronetz;  I^at.  50°  5' N., 
Lon.  40°  lu' E.  This  place  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  beavers  [bobry)  formerly  found  in  its  vicinity. 
Fop.  about  4,000. 

ll(»briiTMk«a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt  Minsk, 
on  the  Robruia,  where  it  tails  into  the  Berezina,  90  m. 
8.E.  of  Minsk.  This  town  effectually  resisted  the  French 
in  1S12.  l*op.  6,260. 

Bob'Htay,  n.  (Saul.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  bow¬ 
sprit  downwards  to  the  stem  or  cutwater,  and  to  coun¬ 
terart  the  force  of  the  stays  of  the  Ibrenmst,  which  it 
draws  upward.^.  It  is  fixed  by  passing  one  of  its  eiid.s 
through  a  hole  liured  in  the  fore  piirt  of  the  cutwater, 
both  ends  being  s]i]iced  together,  so  as  to  make  it  two¬ 
fold,  or  like  the  link  of  a  cliain.  A  deiul-eye  is  then 
fixed  in  it.  and  a  lanyard  passed  througli,  which  coin- 
nninirates  with  another  dead-eye  U]M>n  the  bowsprit. 
This  is  then  drawn  extremely  liglit  by  the  help  of  me- 
chuiiicul  power, 

Bob'tilil,  71.  A  short,  or  docked  tail ;  ns,  a  bobtail  nag 

— A  vulgarism,  used  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  the 
rabble:  as,  “tag,  rag,  and  bobtail." 

Bob'tailecl,  u.  Having  the  tail  docked,  or  cut  short. 

*'  There  was  a  bohtailed  cur  orieil  io  a  gazHite.'  —  L  Estrange. 

Rob'towii,  in  Massachusetts^  a  thriving  village  of  Pitts¬ 
field  towii&htp,  Berkshire  co.,  30  m.  AV.N.W.  of  North¬ 
ampton. 

Bob*white«  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Perdisid^. 

Uob'-wi;;,  Bob'taiil-wig:,  n.  A  short  wig. 

*'  A  young  fellow  . .  .  with  a  bob-wig  . . .  atopt  short  attbe coach, 
to  ank  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behiud.  '  —  Spectator. 

Boon.,  (6o'A-a.)  [Sp.,  mouth.]  A  term  often  applied  to  the 
nioulhs  of  rivers,  &c.,  a.s  Bwa  (or  Bocca)  Tigris. 

Bo'on  <’hi'oa,  in  New  Graii  ida^  the  channel  leading 
up  to  the  port  of Carthagena. 

B4»'ou  «IoI  To'ro,  (“  month  of  the  hull,”)  in  Costa  Rica, 
Central  America:  Litt.  9°  29'  N..  Lon.  XF  W. 

Bo'ou  lie  Nn'vios,  (“  pa.ssMge  for  ships.”)  in  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  principal  inoutli  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

oa  Ca ramie,  (“chief  entrance,”)  a  buy  of  Central 
America,  iii  Costa  Rica,  at  the  niouih  of  the  Zucat  River, 
on  the  C.irihbean  8ea. 

Rooai'iia,  in  Bru/.il,  a  niountHin-chain  of  the  prov.  of 

j  Rio  de  Jitueiro,  being  a  spur  ol  the  Organ  Moiinfiiins. 

Bo'oal,  n.  [b'r.]  A  cylindrical  ghiss  vessel  with  a  large 
and  short  neck,  used  for  preserving  solid  substances. 

iVttrcf.der. 

Bocar'ilo,  n.  {Logic.)  A  syllogism  in  which  the  first 
and  last  propositions  are  particular  negatives,  and  the 
miildle  i.s  a  universal  atfirmative. 

BooaMine^  {bok'a-.'ieen,)  a  sort  of  linen  cloth  ;  a  fine  kind 
of  buckram. 

Borato'riiim,  n.  [Lat.]  The  ancient  name  for  a 
slaughter-liouse. 

Boc'oa,  n.  [It,  mouth.]  In  glass-manufacture,  a  term 
signifying  tlie  round  aperture  of  the  furnace,  through 
which  tlie  glass,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  exudes. 

Bo<M*aooio,  Giovanni,  (bok-kal'cho,)  a  celebrated  Ital¬ 
ian  novelist,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  but 
B.  in  Paris,  1313.  His  passion  for  literature  led  him 
to  abandon,  first,  commerce,  and  next  the  study  of  law 
He  spent  some  years  at  Naples,  and  wlille  there.  In  1341, 
fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  of  his 
works,  and  whom  he  named  “  Fiainmetla.”  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  patronized  by  Queen  Joanna,  and  for  her,  as 
much  us  tor  his  “  Fiammetta,”  is  said  to  Ijave  written 
his  chief  work,  the  Deennurone.  On  his  father's  death 
he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  greatly  honored, 
and  was  sent  on  several  public  embassies.  Among 
others,  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  communicate  to  Pe¬ 
trarch  the  tidings  of  his  recall  to  Florence.  He  gained 
ihe  frieiidshlp  of  the  illustrious  poet,  and  enjoyed  it 
through  life.  Boccaccio,  like  Petriirch,  contributed 
greatly  to  tlie  revival  of  thestudy  of  clas-sical  literature, 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  collecting  manuscripts, 
and  was  the  first  to  bring  into  Italy,  from  Greece,  copies 
of  the  Uiad  and  the  Odyssey.  A  solemn  message  from  a 
dying  monk,  about  1361,  dee]dy  impressed  B  occaccio, 
iii.l  led  to  a  remarkable  reformation  in  his  manner  of 
life.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Florentines  to  occupy  the 
chair  which  was  estaldished  in  1373  for  tlie  cxpc»sition 
of  the  “  Divina  Cominedia.”  In  the  following  year  he 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  ma'^ler  and  friend,  Petrarch  ; 
and,  alter  some  months  of  broken  health,  he  d.  at  Cer- 
taldo,  in  Dec.,  1375.  The  Drcamer<me.  on  which  his  fame 
rests,  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  full  of  liveliness 
and  humor,  but  often  licentious  and  indecent.  The  book 
was  published  about  136*2.  and,  after  two  centuries,  was 
comlemned  by  two  popes  and  by  tlie  Council  of  Trent. 
B.  wrote  La  Tesride.,  imitated  by  Chaucer,  and  other 
poems  and  romances,  besides  many  works  in  Latin. 
See  Life  and  Works  of  B ,  by  Dr.  M.  Landau,  3  vols. 
(Stuttgart,  1869-75-77). 

{bok-ka-naii^a.)  the  name  of  a  noble  Ital¬ 
ian  family,  who  figured  in  Italian  history  during  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  One  of  them,  Simon  was 
the  first  doge  or  duke  of  Genoa,  being  elected  in  1339. 
D.  of  poison,  1362. 


Bocchotta*  (hoJc'ket'taf)  a  celebrated  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines,  the  key  of  the  route  from  Novi  to  Genoa,  and 
from  which  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery.  Redoul)ts  were  raiM-d  here  by  the 
Imperiulists  in  1746,  and  the  French  passed  the  defile  in 
1796. 

Boc*'cili«i  n.  A  form  of  gas-burner  invented 

by  Boccius,  in  which  two  concentric  metal  cylinders  are 
so  placed  over  the  fiame,  and  within  tlie  usual  lamp 
glass,  as  to  modify  the  combustion  and  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  light. 

John.  See  Leyden,  (John  of.) 

Boi’e,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Sparub. 

{bo'kim,)  {Anc.  Oeog.)  a  place  near  Oilgal, 
where  tlie  angel  of  God  reproved  Israel  lor  their  remiss- 
ness.  {Jiuhj.  ii.  1-5.) 

Booli'iiia,  a  town  belonging  to  Austria,  in  Galicia,  near 
the  Kal»a,  25  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cracow.  Extensive  salt  mines 
are  in  tlie  vicinity.  Fop  ab<iiit  6.000. 

Booli'oltl,  or  Bock'liolt*  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Westphalia,  on  tlie  Ahe,  15  in.  K  N.E.  of  Cleves.  ihuif. 
Ct^ttoiiaiid  silk.  Rich  iron  mines  are  adjacent.  J'op.bft^X. 

a  town  of  Prn.ssia.  prov.  Westphalia,  *25  in. 
N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Matif.  Cloth,  steel,  iron,  and  jew¬ 
elry.  Ftp.  10.841. 

Book'elct«  Book'erel,  Bo€k'oret«n.  {Zobl.)  See 
Hawk.  ' 

Book'oy,  n.  A  term  used  in  New  York,  for  a  bovT  or 
vessel  made  from  a  gourd. —  n’€6.st<’r. 

Book'in^,  n.  A  Coarse  description  of  drugget.  Named 
from  the  village  of  Bucking,  in  England,  wliere  it  was 
first  niaiie. 

Boe'laiKl,  Book'land.  [A  S.]  {Feudal  Law.)  A  term 
to  ileuote  laud  held  by  book  or  charter.  Lainls  so  lield 
were  estates  of  perpetual  inheritance,  as  di&tiIlgui^hed 
ivom  folcland^  which,  na  being  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  might  he  granted  to  persons  in  the  •*  folc- 
gemote,”  but  which,  at  tlie  expiration  of  a  given  term, 
reverteil  to  the  community.  Folcland  was  subject  to 
many  burdens  from  wliich  B.  was  exempt.  The  latter 
obliged  the  owner  to  contribute  only  to  military  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  the  repair  of  castles  and  bridges  —  an  obli¬ 
gation  expr^*s8ed  by  the  term  Trinotia  nec*ssitas.  The 
word  “  folclaml,”  falling  into  disuse,  was  replaced  by  the 
term  terra  or  “crown  land.” 

Bod'eau  Bayou,  in  A  rAa«sa.<  and  Louisiana,  a  stream 
rising  in  the  IS.W.  part  of  the  first-named  State,  and 
pus>ing  S.  into  LouUiaua,  falls  into  Red  River  in  Bossier 
Iiarish. 

BfMie,  Johann  Elert,  a  German  astronomer,  was  horn 
at  Hamburg,  in  1747.  At  an  early  age  be  became  assist¬ 
ant  to  Busli,  aud  ill  1772  was  called  to  Berlin  by  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  One  of  his  best  works  is  the  Anlritung  zur 
Kentitniss  drs  grsth'ntrn  HimmelSy  which  appeared  in 
1768.  and  has  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions. 
He  published  also  a  Celestial  Atlas,  Astronomical  Annals, 
Ac.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  The  so-called  law  of  the  planetary 
distances,  usually  called  “Bode’s  Law,”  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  Tiiiiis.  of  Wittenberg.  D.  18*26. 

Bode^  V.  a.  [A.S.  bodian,  bodigean,  gebodian,  from  hod, 
a  command,  message, or  edict ;  radically  the  same  as  bid; 
Ger.  yebot,  a  command,  from  hieten,  to  offer.]  To  utter; 
to  tell;  to  announce;  to  portend;  to  foreshow;  to  pre¬ 
sage:  to  be  the  omen  of. 

'*  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state."— SAafts. 

— v.i.  To  foreshow;  to  presage. 

••  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  saj,  whatever  now 
The  omen  prove,  it  boded  well  to  you."— Eryden. 

Bode'^H.  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
SoiHtina  CO.,  on  Bod»'ga  Bay,  62  m.  N  W.  by  N.  of  San 
Francisco.;  ;>o/i.  1,4(17. 

Boile'flll,  u.  Ominous;  foreshadowing;  portending. 

Bode'iiieiil,  n.  Portent;  omen;  prognostic,  (o.) 

“This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl, 

Makes  all  these  —Shake. 

Bo'denltaiii,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Giles  co., 
about  79  in.  8.S.W.  of  Nsishville. 

Bodc*s  of  the  Distances.  (Astron.)  This 
law,  as  it  is  ternwM,  exjiresses  a  verj'  curious  relation 
among  the  distances  of  tiie  several  planets  of  our  solar 
system  from  the  sun;  and  of  the  satellites  from  their 
primaries.  It  i.s  wholly  empirical,  i.  e.,  we  know  no 
physk'ul  origin  or  cause  for  it;  nevertheless,  and  iiotwitli- 
Htanding  the  existence  of  exceptiims  or  irregularities,  it 
as-suredly  docs  point  to  some  conditioned  arrangement 
in  our  system.  —  I  With  regard  to  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  the  law  may  he  presenteil  as  f(»lU>ws:  Write  the 
names  of  the  planets  in  a  line  and  under  each  place  the 
number  4.  Beneath  the  4  under  Mercury  place  0;  be¬ 
neath  the  4  under  Venus  write  3;  beneatli  the  4  under 
the  Earth  write  twiceS;  beneath  the4  under  Mars  four 
times  3;  then  eight  times  3,  and  so  on.  Add  their  sev¬ 
eral  column.s  as  below: 

Mer.  Yen.  Earth.  Mars.  Ast.  Jup.  Sat.  Uran.  Nep 
444444444 
0  3  6  12  24  48  96  192  384 

4  7  io  16  W  52  100  196  388 

3-9  7-3  10  1  5-2  27-4  52  95-4  192  300 

The  numbers  in  the  lower  line  are  the  actual  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun.on  the  scale  that  the  earth's 
distance  is  10.  The  general  conformity  is  too  great  to 
ri'siilt  fnmi  accident.  The  existence  of  the  Asteroids  at 
distance  *27-4  was  preilicted  by  Gibers,  through  con¬ 
sideration  of  Bode's  Law,  because  of  the  gap  between 
Mars  Hinl  Jupiter.  The  grand  breach  of  the  Law  is  in 
the  cjise  of  Neptune,  a  breach  which  might  be  explained 
if  we  knew  the  cause  or  physical  origin  of  the  Law  it¬ 
self.  II.  A  principle  of  order  quite  corresponding,  al¬ 
though  in  its  indices  somewhat  different,  may  be  traced 


BODY 


BCEOT 


BOGE 


336 


in  the  only  two  groups  of  satellites  with  which  we  are 
yet  fully  acquaiuted.  First,  with  regard  to  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter.  The  constant  number  here  is  7  ;  the  nuni* 
her  to  be  multiplied,  -A;  and  the  multijilier,  2)/^.  Notice 
the  correspondence  aa  below ;  the  Komau  letters  indicate 
the  satellites : 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

7 

7 

7 

7 

0 

4 

10 

25 

7 

11 

17 

32 

True  dist.  6.9 

11 

17-5 

31 

Secondly,  as  to  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

The  constant 

number  in  this  case  is 

4,  and  the  oilier  parts  of  the 

series 

very  simple,  viz. :  — 

1  II 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

4  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0  1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

4  5 

6 

8 

12 

20 

36 

68 

True  dist.  4  5*1 

6-2 

7-9 

111 

25-7 

33 

74 

There  is  Ciuisiderable  irregularity  in  case  of  the  last 
three  satellites ;  but  is  it  not  some  ctmipensation, 
that  the  lately  discovered  satellite,  Hi/p>Ti‘.n  or  the 
S'Teuth^  might  have  been  suspected  to  exist  »is  well  as 
the  Asteroids,  because  of  the  gap  between  the  sixth  and 
eighth  as  indicated  by  this  Law? — Of  the  satellites  of 
Uranus  it  would  be  premature  at  present  to  conclude 
anything. 

Bo<lic<S  Boddice,  {bod'dts,)n.  Something  worn  n>und 
the  body  or  waist ;  specifically,  a  woman's  corset  or  stayi 
Her  bodice  half-wiij  she  uoiac  d.  ‘ — Prior. 

— t’.  a.  To  lace  or  fasten  a  bodice,  or  stays. 

•'  Round  her  lUtle  waist  was. 

Comfortably  boddiced.  —Thackeray. 

Bo'dio,  or  Bo  die's  BlufT,  in  Caltfomiin,  a  mining 
village  of  .Mono  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Aurora,  Nevada. 

Bodied,  {hod'id.,)a.  Having  a  body;  as,  a  full-6odi€(/ 
wine. 

Bod'ile!4<4,  a.  Having  no  body  ;  incorporeal. 

They  bodiless  and  immaterial  are.  — Davtc*. 

Rod'iliiie$*54,  n.  Stateof  having  a  body ;  corporeality. 

Bod'ily,  a.  Corporeal ;  real ;  actual;  containing  a  body. 
“  A  spirit  void  of  ail  sensible  qualities  and  bodily  dimensions. 

South. 

— Ridating,  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  as  apart  from  the 
mind. 

“  Virtue  atones  for  bodily  defects.  ’—L'jE'stranffe. 

— adx>.  In  the  form  of  a  body;  corporeally;  entirely. 

“  It  is  bis  human  nature,  in  which  the  godhead  dwells  bodily." 

^'atts. 


Bo'<liiie%ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-ofl5ce  of  Ly- 
C'Uniiig  CO. 

Bod'iii^,  ;).  a.  Foreshowing;  presaging. 

*•  Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  murniug  face."  —  Goldsmith. 

Bf>d'in^,  n.  An  omen;  prognostic:  prevision.  ' 

Bod'in;j;;ly,  adv.  In  a  boding,  or  ominous  manner. 

Bocl'Uiii,  n.  [Scot,  hrtxl.  pruv.  Eng.  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument,  and  term./r/7i :  Icel.  brmlde,  from  hryddi,  to 
sharpen;  Dan.  brod.'\  Originally,  a  dagger;  whence,  a 
small,  sharjepointed  instrument  of  steel,  bone,  kc.,  used 
for  piercing  holes. 

“  Each  of  them  had  ftodtin*  in  their  hands,  wherewith  con* 
tinuaJly  they  pricked  him."  —  Sit  P.  Sidney. 

—A  kind  of  needle  used  to  draw  a  ribbon,  cord,  Ac.  through 
a  loop. 

'•  Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  He, 

Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin  s  eye."  —  Pope. 

— A  rich  kind  of  cloth.  See  Bvudki.x. 

(Piinting.)  A  sltarp  instrument  employed  for  picking 
out  letters  when  making  corrections  in  type. 

Bo'dlo,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  a  penny  Scots  ;  a  coin  worth 
about  an  English  farthing. 

Bocllei'aii  (or  Bjuleyax)  I.,ibrary,  the  celebrated 
library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Wiis  lounded  liy  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  an  eminent  diplum.iti&t  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1610.  It  was  completed  in  1013,  and 
enlarge*!  in  1634.  It  contains  upwarils  of  260,000  vols. 
of  printed  books,  and  22,000  vols.  of  MSS. 

Bod'iiiill,  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  25  nt. 
\V.  by  N.of  Plymouth.  It  is  an  ancient  town  and  has 
been  partially  rebuilt.  Man/.  Shoes.  J\)p.  6,919. 

Body,  n.  [A.  S.  bodig ;  0.  Ger.  botali ;  Gael,  hodkaig,  tlie 
body.]  The  frame  or  material  substance  of  an  animal, 
dead  or  living;  as  contradistinguished  fr«*m  the  spirit. 

'*  And  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of  happiuesa  through  the  chinks 
of  her  sickness-broken  body."  —  Fuller. 


— The  trunk  of  an  animal ;  main  stem  of  a  tree;  principal 
part  of  any  nuitter  or  collective  mass,  in  distinction 
from  the  members,  branches,  and  connecting  parts;  as, 
the  body  of  a  speech;  the  body  of  an  army  ;  the  body  of 
a  coach,  &c. 

**  Rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy."  —  .Addison. 

—A  person  ;  a  human  being;  whence  soaiebocfy  uiul  nobody. 

*•  A  demd,  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  body."  —  Dickens. 

— Any  collective  mass;  joint  power;  general  system;  as, 
a  of  laws. 

—A  corporation;  an  organized  company  of  individuals 
united  for  some  common  purpose;  ;i8,  a  legislative  Oi  dy. 

•Nothing  was  more  common,  than  to  hear  that  reverend  body 
charged  with  what  in  inconsistent." —  Swift. 

{Gfom.)  A  term  synonymous  with  solid:  thus  we  say, 
the  five  regular  bf^ies,  or  five  r**gnlar  solids.  A  body 
has  three  dimensions,  length,  breudtli,  and  thickness; 
ami  it  is  either  hard,  soft,  or  elastic. 

{Pby.)  A  term  applied  fo  any  portion  of  matter  of 
which  the  existence  can  be  perceived  by  any  ofour  senses. 
According  to  the  Peripatetics,  body  is  composed  of  maf* 


fcr,/om,  and  prirntion.  In  modern  physics,  body  is  re- 
gartled  as  an  aggl'Uneration  of  material  particles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dilfereiit  lorms  in  which  matter  exists, 
bodies  may  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

{Painting.)  A  thick  consistency  of  color;  body-color. 

—Strength;  substance;  reality;  goveruing  quality;  as, 
port-wine  of  a  good  body. 

— i’.  a.  To  give  a  body  to ;  to  produce  in  some  form  ;  to  in¬ 
carnate;  to  embody;  (followed  hy  forth.) 

“  As  imaginaiioQ  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pea 
Turns  them  1*7  shape.  ’  —  Shaks. 

Bo<ly  Camp,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

BocI  y-clotiies,  n.  }d.  Clothing  for  man  or  horse. 
(Specifically  applied  in  the  latter  sense.) 

I  am  informed  that  several  asses  are  kepi  in  hody-clothes,  and 
sweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath."  —  Addison. 

Bocl'y-coat,  n.  A  gentleman's  dre.ss-coat. 

Body  Colors,  n.;>L  {Paint.)  Pigments  employed  in 
executing  heiuhlic  paintings  and  illnminate*!  work,  in 
which  the  color  is  required  to  be  laid  on  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  may  form  a  thick  uniform  coating  over  the 
paper  or  vellum  on  which  the  outline  is  traced,  utterly 
devoid  of  transparency.  Boily-colors  for  tltese  purposes 
are  generally  sold  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  require  to 
be  mixed  with  a  little  gum-water.  They  can  b**  made, 
h*>wever,  by  the  mixture  of  any  simple  water-color  with 
flake-white  or  Chinese  white;  thu.s,  the  hemldic  azure 
is  obtaine*!  by  mixing  ultramarine  or  cobalt-blue  with 
either  of  these  pigments.  Body-colors  prepared  in  this 
manner  are  used  by  painters  to  produce  brilliant  elTects 
in  water-color  drawing.^,  and  form  high  lights,  such  ns 
th*7se  reflected  from  armor,  which  cannot  be  obtained  so 
clearly  by  putting  on  the  coloring  shade  by  sliade,  or  by 
wiping  out  with  rag  or  chamois-leather. 

Bo<ry-j§:uard,  n.  The  guar*!  that  protects  or  defends 
the  person  ;  as,  tlie  king's  body-guard. 

Body  of  the  Place,  n.  {Fortif.)  See  Enceixtk. 

Bo(l'y-i>lan,  n.  {yavat  Arch.)  A  drawing  in  s*‘Ctional 
parts,  showing  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  a  vessel. 

Bod'y-poTitic,  n.  The  collective  body  of  a  people  un¬ 
der  a  civil  government. 

Bo<l'y-snatclior,  n.  One  who  8urreptiti*)usly  disin- 
t**rs  a  human  body  in  a  church-ytird,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection;  sometimes  calle*l  a  re.surrecii'Oust. 

Bod'y-siiatcliliigr,  n.  The  act  of  despoiling  a  grave 
of  its  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 

Boece,  Hector,  (or  Boethius,)  (677-e'fAe-us.)  a  ScottDh 
hi8t*>rian,  B.  at  Duiniee,  about  1465.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  and  the  University  of  Paris,  held  the  cliair  of 
Philosophy  at  the  latter,  an*l  was  afterwanls  principal 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  correspoinlent 
of  Erasmus.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Scotland,  in  Latin, 
which  appeared  in  1526,  and  obtained  him  a  pension 
from  the  king;  and  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen. 
The  hisbiry  is  praised  iimre  for  its  style  than  for  its  mat¬ 
ter,  the  author  sharing  in  the  credulity  of  his  age.  D. 
al*out  1536. 

B<chiiicria,  {be{rynieeyi-a^n.{Bot )  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  CrticocetF.  From  several  species  valuable  fibres 
are  obtained.  B.  frutesceus,  or  puya,  a  plant  growing 
wild  in  Nepaul  and  Sikkim,  is  the  source  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pifoah  fibre,  which  rivals  the  best  European  flax 
for  tenacity.  Tiiis  species  attains  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet;  but  the  stem  is  usually  very  slender.  It  is 
cut  down  for  use  when  the  seed  is  formed;  tiie  bark  is 
then  peeled  off,  dried,  boiled  with  wood-ashes,  au*l  beaten 
with  mallets,  to  separate  its  component  fibres.  B. 
speciosa,  the  wild  rhea,  also  yields  a  very  strong  fibre, 
which  is  much  used  in  tlie  East.  B.  mvea,  the  Tchou 
Ma  of  tlie  Chinese,  is  now  known  to  yield  the  fll>re  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  heantiful  fabric  calledChinese- 
grasscloth.  Tim  most  imjiortant  sjiecies.  B.  nivea  or 
tenaciss  nut,  will  be  examined  under  its  common  name. 
Ramie. 

B<*‘Otia, ''5€-o'sfea5,)a  region  of  anc.  Greece,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  N.  part  of  tlie  nomarchie  of  Attica  and  B  eotia, 
between  Lat  38®  9'  and  38°  4P  N.,  Lon.  22®  53'  and  23® 
49'  E.;  shape  triangular,  having  N.W.  Phocis,  N.  the 
Opuntian  Locris,  N.E.  the  channels  of  Talanda  and 
Egripo,  and  S.  Attica  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  length, 
E.  to  \V.  about  42  ni.;  greatest  brea*lth  27  m.  Its 
mountains,  the  most  celebrated  of  w'hi*  h  is  Zagora  (anc. 
Hrlicon),  mostly  surmun*!  or  divide  it  into  two  principal 
ba.sius,  th*)se  of  the  Cepliisus  and  Thebes.  Its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Gayrios  {(yphisus)  ami  t  he  Asopo  {Asopus). 
It  contains  three  lakes,  one  of  whicii,  Topolias,  is  the 
largest  in  Greece.  It  is  a  high  but  ■well-watered  region  ; 
and  as  many  of  the  streams  find  tlieir  way.aml  the  lakes 
their  outlets,  to  tiie  sea  only  by  mean.s  of  subteiTuneoiis 
courses,  marshes  abound  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  damp, 
foggy,  oppressive,  and  unhealthy  in  some  places,  ns  at 
Livadia,  w-here  intermittent  fevers  are  jirevalent.  B.  is, 
how'ever,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  especially  with 
wheat,  rice,  madder,  cotton,  maize,  hemp,  an*l  tobacco. 
The  lake  Top**lia.s  still  produces  the  reeds  anciently  so 
celebrated  for  the  construction  of  rustic  flutes,  an*l 
Bteolian  pipers  are  still  in  high  repute.  Most  of  the 
cottages  are  built  of  these  reeds.  Many  spots  in  B. 
present  striking  .-scenery.  It  forms  two  governments  or 
eparchie.^,  those  of  Thebes  {Thiva),  and  Livadia.  which 
are  its  two  principal  towns.  —  In  antiquity,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  B.  were  noted  for  thrir  natural  dulne^8  and 
stupidity,  even  to  a  proverb  {BoiOtiaus) ;  yet  it  will  be 
found  that  no  single  province  in  Greece,  save  Attica, 
could  furnish  a  list  of  poets  ami  other  writers  in  wliieh 
are  included  such  names  as  Hesiod,  Corinua,  Pindar,  and 
Plutarcli. 

^iieotian^  (be-o'shan,)  n.  A  native  of,  or  one  who  in¬ 
habits.  Boeotia. 

— a.  Pertiiining,  or  relating  to  Bceotia,  or  to  its  inhabi¬ 


tants:  hence  the  proverbial  deduction,  —  stupid,  obtuse, 
rude.  — See  Bceotia. 

Boeriiaave,  Her.mann,  {boor'hav.)  the  great  physici.m, 
was  B.  near  Leyilen,  1668.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leaden,  and  was  destined  by  his  lather  for  the 
cliur*.h;  but  at  the  age  of  22  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Drelincourt.  He  began  lectur- 
iiigin  1701. and  w  a.s,  eight  years  later,  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  of  .Medicine  and  B*»tany.  The  cliairs  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Chemi.«*try  were  afterwards  assigned  tc 
him,  ami  he  filled  them  with  the  greatest  distinction. 
He  became  .rector  of  the  University,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  in  1730.  to  tlie 
Royal  Society  of  Loudon.  He  enjoyed  a  reputation 
almost  unparalleled;  his  ^y8tem  was  generally  adopted, 
ami  patients  w'ent.  or  wnite,  to  him  troin  all  parts  of  J-.u- 
rope.  Ills  character  was  without  a  stain,  and  the  es- 
t**t*in  of  his  fellow-townsmen  was  strikingly  shown  on 
his  recovery  from  a  serfims  illness,  in  1723,  by  a  general 
illuminati*)!!.  llis  lame  rests  principally  on  his  Jn^Uu- 
tv/nes  MeUica,  published  in  1708.  translated  into  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages  and  inti»  Arabic,  and  coiiimente*loii  by 
Haller;  and  bis  Aphorismi  de  Oiynoscrndis  e.i  Vurandis 
MorbU,  also  translated  a.s  wiilely,  and  commented  on  by 
Van  Swiften.  Anmng  his  other  works  are  Index  Plan- 
tarum  quee  in  Horto  Acadt'inico  Lugduno-Batavo  reperi- 
xintur,  and  several  fine  orationsnnd  discourses.  D.  1738. 

Boerne',  in  TtXits,  a  post-office  of  Kendall  co. 

Boothius.  Axicius  Manlius  Tohquatus  Severinus, (5o- 
€'the-us.)A  R*)man  philosoplier,  whose  virtues,  services, 
honors,  and  tragical  end,  all  combine  to  render  his  name 
memorable,  was  born  a.  n.  470;  he  studied  at  Rome  and 
Athens;  was  profoundly  learned,  and  filled  the  highest 
offices  under  the  gov»-rnment  of  'i  heodoric  tlie  Goth. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  an*!  was  long  the  oracle  of 
his  sovereign  ami  the  idol  of  the  pe«'ple;  but  liis  strict 
integrity  and  inflexibb*  justice  raised  him  up  enemies  in 
those  who  loved  extortion  and  oppression,  and  he  at 
la^t  fell  a  victim  to  their  machinatfims.  He  was  falsely 
a*’Ciised  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  and  after  a  Umgand  rigorous  *  onfine- 
ment  at  Pavia,  was  executed  in  524.  His  Consolatii-ns 
of  Philosophy,  w'ritten  in  jirison.  abounds  in  the  loftiest 
sentiments,  clothed  in  the  most  fascinating  language. 
This  treatise  was  one  of  the  most  widely-reail  books  in 
tlie  Middle  Ages,  and  lias  been  translated  into  many 
languages.  Alfred  the  Great  translated  it  into  English. 

Buettelier,  or  Bottoer,  {but'Jeer,)  At>olph,  a  German 
poet,  B.  at  Leipzig,  1815,  was  educated  there,  and,  in  1836, 
entered  its  university,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  pliilo- 
logical  pursuits,  particularly  in  the  modern  languages, 
and  to  the  study  of  tlicGernian  and  English  poets.  Amniig 
his  numerous  poetical  ])roducfions.  Ids  translati  »ns  of 
the  English  poets  occupy  a  conspicmui.s  place.  In  ad*li- 
tion  to  the  works  of  Miakspeare  and  Byron,  he  lias 
translated  the  poems  of  Goblsiidth  (184:3).  of  I  op»-(lS42), 
of  Milton  (1846),  and  of  Ossian  (1^^47).  Among  tliis 
author's  general  w*irks  are,  Agnes  Bvrnauer,  a  drama 
(1845);  Smgs  of  Midsutumer  (1S47);  ifn  the  ^V>^tch- 
ybuier  (1847);  A  TaU  of  Spring  (1849);  Till  ICvhn- 
spiegel  (1856);  T'>e  PilgHmage  of  the  Floicvr-Spirits 
(1801);  and  Shadows  (1806).  He  has  also  published  a 
collection  of  smaller  lyrics. 

B4Ptti^et%  Karl  Wilhelm,  {hoot'e-zher,)  Professor  of 
Literature  and  History  in  tlie  Univei  sity  of  ErJangen, 
born  at  B.iutzeii,  .Aug.  15.  1790,  studied  successfully  at 
M'einiar,  G*»th.i,  nu«l  L*‘ipzig.  wliere  be  apidied  himself 
particularly  to  history.  In  order  to  attend  Ilceren's 
lectures,  and  have  the  ben*-flt  of  the  library  tliere,  he 
resideil  a  year  (1810-16)  in  Gottingen,  and,  in  1817,  qual¬ 
ified  himself  for  a  professorsliip  in  the  Univ<*rsity  of 
Leiitzig.  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1819.  In  1821  ho 
accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen,  where,  in  1822,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ti>  the  second  place  in  the  library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  mo.st  important  historical  works  are,  Unirersal 
//is^ory  (1849) ;  Herman  History  {\^''dS}’,  History  tf  Ba¬ 
varia  under  its  Oldand  New  on  (1837);  History 

of  Germany  and  the  Germans  {\^Ab)',  Abridged  Hi.dory 
of  the  Electoral  State  and  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  for  Hee- 
ren  and  Ukerts’s  European  History  ;  and  Universal  His¬ 
tory  in  Biography. 

Btpuf  Bayou,  in  ArJ:ansas  nxid  Louisiana,  takes  rfise 
in  the  former  State,  and  traversing  Louisiana,  falls  into 
the  AVashita  River,  10  m.  from  Harrisonburg. 

Boeiif  Creek,  in  J/o.,a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.,  pop.  3,910. 

Bog-,  n.  [Gael.,  W.,  andir.  bog,  soft,  penetrable;  A.S. 
bugan,  to  bend,  to  give  way;  0.  Ger  hingan,  to  bend; 
Ar.  baivgha,  soft  eartli.]  S*'ft  gronml  whicli  bends  or 
yitdds  to  pros.-^ure;  a  quagmire;  aiuarsli;  a  mora.s8 ;  as, 
the  Bog  of  Allen. 

“  He  walks  upon  hogs  and  whirlpools  ;  wheresoever  he  treads 
he  sinks."  —  Shaks. 

— A  term  confined  to  the  U.  States,  specifying  an  elevated 
liilloek  of  earth  foiiml  here  ami  there  in  swamps,  &c. 

— V.  a.  To  plunge  or  flounder,  as  in  mud  or  mire. 

Bojf'-bean,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Menyvnihes. 

Ho;i''-berry^  7?.  [Bot.)  The  name  of  tlie  cranberry. 

Bo'$;'aii<ls,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  100  m. 
N  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Bo'$rnr<l,  In  Indiana,  a  township  of  Daviess  co.,  24  m. 
E.N.E,  of  Vin<*ennes:  pojo.  1,170. 

Bojf'-butter,  n.  {Min.)  A  wwxoXy  of  hartite  or  gxiaya- 
quilite,  found  in  the  peat-swamps  of  Irelaml. 

Bos‘'-oartli,  n.  (Min.)  The  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  peat  earth  and  vegetation,  or  to  an  accumulation  of 
peaty  soil  under  the  influence  of  rain  or  of  running 
waters.  The  8*iil  thus  collected  is  composed  principally 
of  silica  and  vegetable  fibre.  On  tlie  continent  of 
Europe,  B  is  worked  for  peat  under  tlie  names  of  lager 
veexi  and  hoog  vee.n,  thebiwer  or  the  higher  jieat.  aceord- 
ing  as  the  mass  may  occur  with  reject  to  the  water-line 
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of  tho  country;  tlio  hoog  wn  is  usiuillv  considcreil  to' 
be  the  more  volualilc  of  the  two,  on  account  of  tlie  I 
smaller  (luaiitity  of  water  it  contains,  M.iny  human  ' 
remains  and  relics  of  animals  have  been  discovered  iJi 
hoj^s,  which  posae.ss  a  strange  antiseptic  pttwer. 

Bo'sey.  Bo'i^y.  Bo  ;;le,  B<»;tt 'gle,  o.  [Scot.  h'<gle, 
spectre;  W  .  biiyau,  a  holigohlin.J  a  siiectio;a  hob¬ 
goblin;  a  ghost;  tut  apparition;  a  bugbear. 

•'  Whiles  slow'rioK  round  wl’  prudent  cures, 

Ise»t  bogleti  catcli  bliu  uuawarvs.'' —  Barns, 

“I  am  Bugejfy  auii  1  frighteu  ever^-ln»dy  away.”  —  Thackeray. 

Boyr'yrlo,  r.  I.  [Fi-inn  Bexj.]  To  stop  or  stick  liki* 

one  111  a  bo;^ ;  to  stop,  as  if  afraiil,  mialik*,  or  unwilling 
to  proceed;  to  hesitate,  waver,  doubt,  or  dissemble. 

“  Nature,  that  rude,  and  tn  her  first  essay, 

SUM>d  boggling  at  the  roughness  of  the  way.”  —  Dryden. 


— V.  a.  Used  in  the  U.  State.s  in  the  sense  of  to  confound 
or  confuse  with  end>arra.s8mi.*nts.  trials,  or  dithcultics. 

hogglos,  or  makes  a  ditficulty. 

“  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever.”  —  Bkak*. 
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Orove*  in  Jllinois,  a  township  of  Keinlall  co. 
iyx,  in  I*cnniti/lvania,  a  townsliip  of  Centre  co. ;  pop. 


—A  township  of  Cleivrfield  co. ;  pop.  7^1. 

Boffs^'towil,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Bo;;;;rH'vi I  le*  in  W.  Ffr^'mia,  a  posta.ffice  of  Koane  co. 

Box'tt’y^  a.  (,/ontaininK  boj^s;  full  of  bogs. 

in  Indian  Ikrritory,  a  post-office  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation. 

n.  (.Via.)  A  liighly  hituniinous 
variety  of  the  Parrot  or  Caunel  coal  of  Scotluml,  trom 
the  higher  part  of  the  Scotch  coal-tield  workeil  at  Bi»g- 
head,  in  Lanarkshire.  —  Tlie  bituminous  varieties  of 
cannel  pass  into  bituminous  shale  by  insensible  grada¬ 
tions,  so  that  it  is  impossihie  to  draw  a  line  of  se]>ara- 
thill  which  shall  properly  limit  the  use  of  tlie  tvvmcoal. 
The  i^.  is  one  of  those  suhstaiices  much  more  valuable 
for  giks-inaking  and  for  the  oils  and  paraffin  obtained 
from  it  oil  slow  distillation,  than  for  fuel  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tlie  word.  Dr.  Andrew  Fife  found  a  picked 
specimen  to  yield  in  analysis,  70  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter  and  30  per  cent,  of  ash. —  See  Bitumi.nousSu.4L£  ; 
C.VNN'EL  CovL. 

Bo^^-Iioiiho.  A  water-closet;  a  privy.  (Vulgar.) 

Bi>;4’  Iroil*«r<‘,  n.  (Jfi/i.)  A  Iiydruus  oxhle  of  iron, 
common  in  tlat  marshy  localities.  It  is  of  variable  com¬ 
position,  containing  from  20  to  70  per  cent,  of  peroxide 
of  iron  ;  tlie  protoxid.esof  iron  and  manganese  are  often 
present,  and  sometimes^as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  organic  matter.  Large  ipiantities  of  the 
skeletons  of  Infusoria  {OaiVonella  Jerruginca)  have  been 
found  by  Ehrenhcrg,  in  the  /i.-ores  of  Prussia,  tlie  Ural 
mountains,  and  New  York  State.  The  infusoria  of  this 
ore  are  state«l  by  tho  same  autliority  to  be  <in!y  om^ 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  half  that  of  a 
human  hair;  conseqtieiitly,  a  cubic  line  would  contain 

l, 0:)0,000,UU0  of  thc.se  minute  organisms  —See  L\KkOrk. 

Bog''lancl,  a.  Belonging  to  a  boggy  country;  as, 

*•  biKjland  captive.”  —  Dryden. 

Bo';; Boar'^lo,  n.  t^ee  Booet. 

B<>;;f^li|>o(>r\  in  Hindostan.  See  Bhacgulpore. 

n.  {^Min.)  See  W.vd. 

Bo^'iior,  a  maritime  town  and  sea-bathing  resort  of 
England,  co.  Sussex.,  56  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Loudon ;  pop. 
about  3,000. 

Bo^ocl'oiiktiof,  or  Bogoducfiow,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt.  Kharkov,  on  the  Meric,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Pul- 
towa;  Lat.  60°  2'  N.,  Lon.  35°  50'  K.  Man/.  Leather 
and  shoes.  Pop.  11,660. 

Bo;f'»ore»,  «.  pi.  {Min.)  See  Limoniti, 

Bo;;oroilif^k%  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govt.  Tula, 
at  the  contluenceof  the  Lcsiioi-Dupert  and  the  Viarkova. 
40  m.  S.S.K.  of  Tula.  There  is  an  imperial  castle  liere. 
Agricultural  produce  forms  the  chief  trade.  Pop.  4,yr)4. 

Bogota'*  (formerly  Santa  Pede  II<»f/ota,)  a  city  of  South 
Americit,  cap.  of  Colombia,  on  an  elevateil  plateau  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Chiugasa,  8,958  feet  above  sea-level,  225 

m.  E.of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  50  K.  of  the  river  Magda¬ 
lena;  Lat.  4°  35'  N.,  Lon.  74°  10'  W.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  town  from  the  N.W.  is  very  imposing;  being 
built  oil  rising  ground,  it  forms  a  sort  of  aniphitlieatre, 


and  the  white  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  monas¬ 


teries  of  Montserrat  and  Guadalupe  are  seen  seated  on 
lofty  peaks  behind  it.  Nearly  half  tlie  city  is  occupied 
by  religious  structures,  which,  however,  are  unattrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance.  The  streets  are  narniw,  but  regular, 
and  the  houses  are  built  low,  on  accxniiit  of  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  If.  contains  the  paljice  of  the  former 
Spanish  viceroys  of  New’  Granada,  and  a  university,  col¬ 
leges,  schools,  and  a  public  library.  Tlie  market  is  w’ell 
and  cheaply  sup]dieil  with  jirovisions,  Imt  all  European 
and  American  goods  are  extravagantly  dear.  The  city 
is  badly  iiglited  and  undrained,  and  there  are  no  vehicles 
of  any  description  to  be  seen.  B  wax  foiinde»I  l»y  the 
Spaniards,  in  153'',  and  in  lo4S  created  a  city  and  the 
seat  of  a  royal  audiaicia.  Pop  about  35,(K)0. 

Bog^ota  ,  (Rio  I>o,)  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  rising 
near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  running  through  a  nar¬ 
row  glen  of  40  m.  long,  forms  the  cataract  of  Teqiien- 
dama.  900  feet  high. 

Bos^'-rii^li,  n,  (IP)t.)  See  SoncENUs. 

Bo;^'-N|>avin*  n.  {Farrirry.)  An  encysted  tumor  in 
the  in.side  of  a  horse’s  hough. 

Bo^f'-trotter,  n.  A  dweller  among  bogs.  (Formerly 
applied,  as  a  name  of  contempt,  to  the  Irish  turf-cutters.) 

Bog''-trottins’«  a.  Living  among  hogs. 

Boifiie^  in  2V.  Carolina,  a  vill.of  Columbus  co. ;  p.  1,393. 

Boffiie  Chit'to,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  O.  of  Pike  co. 

Botf'iie  Homo  (bog  ho'mo)  C’reek,  in  Mississippi, 
emptying  into  Loaf  River,  in  Perry  co. 
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Bo'g'us.  a.  Anything  counterfeit;  spurious;  not  genu¬ 
ine.  (.\iiierican.) 

Bo;»'WHii^‘o'la,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  pres. 
Bengal,  JS  in.  N  E.  of  M<H)r8h(slahad ;  l.at.  24°  21'  N., 
I.<on.  ^^°  29'  E.  It  is  built  entirely  of  hamhoo,  tnats,  and 
thiitch,  hilt  posseSvSes  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
Bo^-wort,  n.  (Bo(.)  See  Vaccj.mum, 

Itoliaiii,  {hfMtng’,)  a  town  of  !■  ranee,  dep.  Aisne,  16  m. 
N.N.E.  of  St.  Quentin.  Man/.  German  clocks,  shawls, 
and  gauzes.  J*itp.  5,.55fi. 

Boliea,  {l/d-he\)  n.  [From  a  mounbiin  in  China  calbsl 
Vou-y  or  Too-y.]  {(hm.)  A  sort  of  caiarse  or  low-priced 
black  tea  from  China,  including  Soudnmg,  Ptkot,  uinl 
('ongnu. 

B^i^io'mia,  (Kinouom  of.)  [Ger.  Buhnu'n;  Boh.  Crrc/i,] 
an  inland  country,  ticcupying  tlie  centre  of  Kuiaqa*.  and  | 
fmining  an  important  division  of  the  Austrian  empire,! 
between  Lat.  48°  Ha'  and  61°  3'  N.,  and  Lon.  12°  6'  and  I 
16°  46'  E.;  having  N.E.  Prussian  .Silesia,  N.  and  N.W. 
Saxony,  S.W.  Bavaria,  and  S.  and  S.K.  the  arcli-<hi<-liy  of 
Austria  and  Moravia.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  rnom- 
lioid;  its  greatest  length  E,  and  W.  209  m. ;  and  breadth, 
N.  to  S.,  170  111.  Area^  20,285  s«i.  m.  —  pisc.  B.  is  a  baMin 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountain  ranges,  wliich  in 
some  jiarts  rise  to  niiwanls  of  5,009  ft.  in  lieight.  Tbe 
principal  of  these  ebains  arc  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Krz- 
gebir.ie,  (liigliest  lioiiit,  the  Sclnoarzwald.  about  4,009 
I'l.,)  Mittelgebirge,  Riesengebirge,  and  Sudeteiigcbirge, 
the  loftiest  elevation  of  which,  tlie  Snow  Cap,  is  fi<»in 
5,200  to  5,400  feet  higli.  The  S.W.  lairder  is  formed  by 
the  Bdhmerwald,  or  Bohemian  Forest  imnintains,  which 
arc  W'ild  ami  precipitous,  and  contrast  remarkably  with 
the  .Moravian  chain  in  the  S.E..  which  is  of  gentle  as¬ 
cent,  an<l  spi)arale8  the  affiuents  of  the  Kibe  from  those 
of  the  Danube.  B.  is  drained  by  tbe  Elbe,  and  its  afllu- 
ents  the  Mol»Iau.  .Adler,  Isc'r,  Eger,  Ac. — .Min.  Coal,  iron, 
and  occasionally  silver,  are  found.  The  mineral  springs  of 
Tiqilitz,  Carlshaii,  and  Seidlitz.  have  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion. —  dim.  Healtliy.  and,  generally,  inclining  to  cold. 
Soil  find  .-t^ric.  Very  fertile,  proilucing  the  cereals,  hops, 
and  flax  ami  liemp,  wliicli  latter  articles  form  the  staple 
industry  of  the  country.  Agriculture  is,  however,  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  backward  state.  Tlie  ft»re8t8  are  extensive, 
and  yield  annually  above  2.0(K),00()  cubic  fatbmna  of 
wood. —  Man/.  Linens,  yarns,  lace,  woollens,  paper,  glass, 
beet-root  sugar,  metals,  <&c.  Owing  to  the  want  of  capi¬ 
tal,  niiiny  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  are  obliged  to 
engage  in  manufactures.  Thus,  Prince  Kinsky,  and 
Counts  llarracli  and  B*aicquoy,  are  the  greatest  glass 
manufacturers  ;  Prince  Auersperg  manufactures  sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  colors;  Count  Urbiia  and  Prince  Wimlisch- 
gratz,  tin-plates  ;  Count  Thun,  porcelain ;  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  earthenware;  Prince  Wallenstein,  beet-root  su¬ 
gar,  «fec. — Inhab.  About  %  of  the  inhabitants  are  Czechs 
of  Slavonic  origin;  the  remainder  are  Germans  ami 
Jews.  The  German  population  is  more  industrious,  en¬ 
terprising,  and  intelligent,  than  tho  Slavonic.  Both 
German  and  Bohemian  are  spoken  hy  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  pi'oplo  are  handsome,  gay,  fond  of  music 
and  dancing,  ami  generally  of  imire  attractive  manners 
than  their  Saxon  neighbors.  There  is  ab.solntely  no 
middle  class,  and  with  the  exception  of  Prague,  there 
are  no  great  towns,  ax  ,^oci,  whence  intelligence  and 
civilization  are  diffused  over  a  C(*un(ry,  The  Bolieinian 
character  is,  for  morality,  quite  on  a  par  witli  otlier 
countries.  —  Religion.  RoiiianCatholic,but  entire  tolera¬ 
tion  prevails.  Education  is  well  diffused,  and  a  native 
literature  is  springing  up.  —  Govt.  B.  is  governed  by  an 
Austrian  viceroy,  and  the  country  lias  its  own  repre¬ 
sentative  diets.  IMp.  5,149,156.  Cup.  Prague.  B.  is 
more  densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire. —  Hist.  After  innumerable  nuitatious,  B., 
with  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  fell,  in  1526,  umler  the 
dominion  of  Ferdinaml  of  Austria,  lirother  of  Cliarb'S 
V.,  who  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Louis,  King 
of  Bohemiaaiid  Hungary,  killed  at  theJjattleof  Mohaez. 
B.  wjisut  this  period  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively 
free  constitution,  and  three-fourths  of  the  people  were 
attached  to  the  roft*riiietl  faitli.  The  attempt.s  of  the 
Austrian  sovereigns  to  undermine  the  free  institutions  of 
the  country,  provoked  a  desperate  contest,  which  contin- 
ueil  till  1620,  w  lien  tho  Austrhin  tro<»ps  totally  defeated 
the  Bohemians  at  tlie  buttle  of  Weissenberg,  near  Prague. 
Tlio  persi'cution  whicli  followed  has  seldom  or  never 
been  surpassed  for  atrocit}’.  Many  of  the  best  nml  no¬ 
blest  Bobemian  citizens  lost  their  lives  on  the  scaffold, 
and  thousands  were  exiled,  and  liad  their  estates  confis¬ 
cated.  Tho  free  constitution  of  tiie  country  was  anni¬ 
hilated;  the  Protestant  religion  nil  hut  extii’iiated ;  and 
sm’h  was  the  comhineil  influence  of  massacre  and  exile, 
that  in  lfti7,  the  pop.  did  not  exceed  780,000.  Subse¬ 
quently,  German  emigration  into  this  country  received 
the  sanction  of  tho  government,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  .Joseph  II.  a  new  era  began;  and  the 
niiblor  ami  more  liberal  system  of  government  whicli 
they  introduced  has  since  been  followed  up.  B.  was,  in 
1867,  tho  theatre  of  tlie  brief  but  decisive  war  between 
Austria  and  Pru.s^ia. 

Rotie  inia,  in  W^’isconsin,  a  post-office  of  La  Crosse  co. 

Bohe'inia  Creek,  in  Maryland,  emptying  into  Elk 
River. 

Rolie'mia  Itlills*  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Cecil  co. 

Bohe'nilaii,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  Bohemia. 

Bolie'iiliaii*  A  native  or  inliabitant  of  Bohemia. 

— (pL)  The  name  generally  given  in  France  to  the  /Angari, 
or  Gipsies,  from  their  supposed  advent  into  that  country 
from  Bohemia. 

—A  term  often  applied  to  a  struggling  and  obscure  lite¬ 
rary  man,  artist,  &c.— Also,  (in  a  lower  sense,)  to  one 
who  wamlers  about  without  any  ostensible  means  of 
livelihood;  analogous  to  the  American  l/ja/er. 
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Bohemian  Brethroii*  See  Morvvhn  Bretoren. 

BolieiiioiiH,  or  Boeiiioiid,  (bo'lie-nKnul,)  first  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Antioch,  was  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
di.^tiiignislied  bimselfin  the  first  crusade,  in  1U96.  Ha 
he.siegeil  and  look  Antioch^  of  wliich  lie  was  made  Prince 
by  the  Crusaders,  and  esbibli.shed  tln-re  a  little  kingdom, 
which  existctl  nearly  209  years.  Besieged  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  he  completely  lieleatcd  them;  but  was  soon  alter 
captured,  ami  retnaim-d  llieir  pi  is<»ner  two  years.  He 
Milisequently  visited  Europe,  married  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  got  the  emperor  lo  ucknowleflge 
his  title.  Died  inltaly,  1111.  —  princt'S  of  his  name 
succeedeil  him  in  tlie  sovereignty  of  Antioch,  the  lust, 
B.  VII.,  being  detlimned  in  1288. 

B4»lierm<*oii',  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath,  6  m. 
W.N.  W  .  of  Navaii. 

Bo'lloe,  a  paii.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  Fermanagh. 

Bnlm'ln,  a  parisli  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo. 

ISo'lloil,  in  Kentucly,  a  post-office  of  .Mercer  co. 

Ktk'linil  Upas,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  Upas. 

ISai'ar,  n.  (Russ.  ht>Jariii\  A  title  of  distinction  in 
Uii-^sia,  Ac.  —  See  B"y,vr. 

B(»iar<lo,  M.vtteo  Mvri\,  (ho-yar'do,)  Count  of  Scan- 
diauo,  and  Governor  of  Reggio ;  author  of  OrlatuU)  Inr 
namoralo,  one  of  tlie  mo.-t  celebrated  poems  in  Italian 
literature, dbo  first  ofam-w  class, — tbe  romantic  epic, — 
ami  the  model  of  Ariosto’s  greater  sequel,  “Orlando 
Furioso.”  The  poem  was  rt*cast  by  Berni,  Boiardo  was 
author  of  several  other  jxiems  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and 
made  some  translations  from  the  Grecdc  and  Latin  clas¬ 
sics.  B.  1430;  D.  1494. 

Boi  arin,  n.  [Russ.]  A  person  of  mark  and  distinction. 
See  BoIAU. 

lto'i<t<P,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  large  serpents,  in¬ 
cluding  the  genera  Bi>a  and  Python.  Of  all  the  reptiles 
tliat  exist,  tmtie  equal  the  B.  in  size  and  power;  some 
of  them  being  occasionally  met  with  from  30  to  35  feet 
in  lengtli,  and  of  a  strenglh  so  prodigious  as  to  he  able 
to  destroy  deer,  oxen,  and  other  large  and  jiowerfnl  ani¬ 
mals,  by  envelo])ing  them  in  their  ample  folds,  crushing 
tliem  to  ileath,  lubricating  their  bodies  with  their  saliva, 
ami  swallowing  them  at  their  leisure.  In  this  tribe 
tlie bram  lies  of  tbeupperand  lower  jaw,  throughout  the 
wliole  length,  as  well  as  the  palate  bones,  are  nriiUMi 
with  i)oint<-d,  recurved,  sol  id,  a  ml  pel  nmnent  teeth,  form¬ 
ing  four  nearly  equal  rows  above,  and  two  below.  They 
have  the  tynijatnio  bone  or  pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw 
movable,  which  is  itself  almost  wholly  suspended  to 
anotlier  bone,  analogous  to  the  mastoid,  and  attached  to 
the  skull  by  muscles  and  ligaimuits.  wliicli  contribute  to 
its  mobility.  Tliebranchesof  this  jaw  are  not  united, and 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached  tt»  tlie  internmx- 
illary  hone  only  by  ligHnients.  so  that  these  aninuils 
can  dilate  tlie  moutli  sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies  much 
larger  than  themselves.  Tliey  are  further  distinguished 
by  having  tlie  scuta  on  the  otlier  part  of  tlie  tail,  single; 
a  hook  on  each  side  of  the  vent;  tlie  tail  prehensile;  the 
body  compressed,  and  largest  in  tlie  middle,  ami  with 
small  scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  head. 
Enormous  as  the  size  and  power  of  such  animals  must 
be,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  antlienticuted  state¬ 
ments  of  eye-witnesses,  yet,  i/  we  may  rely  on  tlie  ac¬ 
counts  of  ancient  writers,  tliere  was  a  time  when  ser- 
jient.s  far  more  terrific  committed  their  liideons  ravages 
and  kept  wliole  armies  in  dismay.  One  of  this  kind  is 
described  as  having  had  its  lair  on  tho  banks  of  tbe 
Bagradas,  near  Vtica.  and  to  have  swallowed  many  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Kegnhis,  to  lia'o 
killed  otliers  in  its  folds,  and  to  have  kept  the  army  Irom 
tlie  river;  till  at  length,  being  iuvulnerahle  by  ordi¬ 
nary  weapons,  it  was  destroyeil  by  heavy  stones  slung 
from  the  military  engines  used  in  sieges;  but,  according 
to  the  historian  Livy  (quoted  by  Valerius  Maximus), 
the  waters  were  polluted  with  its  gore,  ami  tlie  air  with 
the  .steams  from  its  corrujitod  carcass,  to  sucli  a  degree 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  remove  their  camp, 
taking  with  them,  however,  tlio  skin,  120  feet  in  length, 
which  was  sent  to  Rome.  That  none  of  such  frightful 
diiiieusions  now  infest  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth 
we  have  ahiimlant  evidence :  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that,  as  cultivation  and  population  have  increas¬ 
ed,  the  larger  species  of  noxious  animals  have  been  ex- 
])elled  from  tbe  haunts  of  mankind,  and  driven  into 
more  distant  and  uncultivateil  regions.  Somespeciesof 
the  genus  Boa  are  found  in  the  vast  marshes  and  swamps 
of  Guiana,  and  otlier  hot  parts  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent;  others  are  natives  of  India,  Africa,  and  the  larger 
Imlian  islands.  Tliey  are  at  once  {ire-eminent  from  their 
6U|)erior  size  and  tlieir  beauiiful  colors;  and  though  des¬ 
titute  of  fangs  and  venom,  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  a  degree  of  muscular  power  wliich  seems  to  defy 
resistance.  The  ground-color  of  the  whole  animal,  in 
.  th(3  younger  s|>eciiiiens,  is  a  yellowisli  gray,  and  some¬ 
times  even  a  hriglit  yellow,  on  wliicli  is  disposed  along 
the  whole  length  of'tlie  back  a  series  of  large  cliaiii- 
like  reddish-brown  variegations,  lea.ving  large  open  oval 
B{)ace8  of  the  ground-color  at  regular  intervals;  the 
largest  or  principal  marks  conqiosing  the  chain-like  pat¬ 
tern  above  mentioned  are  of  a  squarish  form,  ac<^om- 
panied  hy  largo  triangular  ami  other  shaped  sjiots.  tlie 
exterior  of  the  larger  ones  being  generally  of  a  much 
darker  cast,  and  the  ground-color  immediately  next  to 
them  considerably  lighter  than  on  other  parts,  thu.s  con¬ 
stituting  a  general  richness  not  easily  described.  We 
cannot  reflect  upon  the  history  of  these  great  reptiles 
without  being  struck  with  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
tbe  situations  in  which  they  are  commonly  most  abun¬ 
dant.  Ill  regions  bordering  on  great  rivers,  which  annu¬ 
ally  inundate  vast  tracks  of  country,  these  serpents  live 
securely  among  the  trees  with  which  the  soil  is  covered, 
and  are  capable  of  enduring  very  protracted  hungori 
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without  much  apparent  suffering,  or  diminution  of  vigor. 
Noxious  as  such  districts  are  to  humuii  life,  they  ifem 
witlt  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  are  the 
favorite  haunts  of  numerous  anitnaU,  preyed  upon, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  restricted  in  their  increase,  by 
the6o(?.  In  such  situations  the  Uoa  Constrictor  lurks, 
or  winds  it.self  rouinl  the  trunk  or  brunches  of  a  tree, 
until  some  luckless  animal  approaches;  then,  suddenly 
relinquishing  his  position,  swift  as  lightning,  he  seizes 
the  victim,  and  coils  his  body  spirally  around  his  throat 
and  chest,  until,  after  a  few’  inetfectual  cries  and  strug¬ 
gles,  the  animal  is  suffocated  and  expires.  The  prey  is 
then  prepared  for  being  swallowed,  which  the  creature 
accomplishes  by  pushing  the  limbs  into  the  most  con¬ 
venient  position,  and  then  covering  the  surface  with  a 
glutinous  saliva.  The  reptile  commences  the  act  of  deglu¬ 
tition  by  hiking  the  muzzle  of  the  prey  into  its  mouth, 
which  is  capable  of  vast  extensitm  ;  and,  l*y  a  succession 
of  wonderful  muscular  contractions,  the  re.st  of  the  body 
is  gradually  drawn  in,  with  a  8toa«ly  and  regular  motion. 
The  Bmi  canina  is  a  beautiful  snake,  about  4  feet  in 
length,  W'ith  a  large  head  shaped  like  that  of  a  dog.  Its 
general  color  is  a  bright  Saxon  green,  with  transverse 
white  bars  down  the  back,  the  edges  of  which  are  of  a 
deeper  green  than  the  ground-coh»r  of  the  hotly;  the 
belly  is  while.  This  species  belongs  to  S.  America. 


Fig.  380.  —  HE.^D  0?  BOA  CAVTNA. 
Boieldieii,  Francois  Adrien,  (hwtUd'ijnir^)  a  French 
musical  composer,  B.  1776;  author  of  numerous  well- 
known  operas:  Le.  Cidife  dt  Bagdad^  Jeande  Faris^kc. ; 
La  Damt  is,  however,  esteemed  \\\scUef  Wceuvre. 

His  style  is  characterized  by  asweet  atul  natural  melody, 
much  imaginative  gayety,  and  simple  but  plejwingaccom- 
paniments.  B.  was  a  memhor  of  tlio  Institute.  D.  1836. 

Bon,  (  m.d.)  a  nation  of  ancient  Gaul,  wdiich  made 
various  eniigrntitjus  into  Italy  ami  Germany.  The  dis¬ 
trict  wlience  they  originally  came  is  not  Jiscertained,but 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  near  the  Lingones  and 
the  Heivetii.  They  are  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
first  Gaulish  emigration  recorded  by  Livy,  .lustinus,  and 
others,  which  set  off  in  quest  of  new’  lands,  ami  under 
two  cldefs,  B'dlovesus  atxl  Segovesus,  both  nephews  of 
Anibigatus,  king  of  the  Bituriges.  Bellovesns  went 
over  tlie  Alps  into  Italv,  while  Segovesus  crossed  the 
llhine  into  Germany,  and  penetrated  to  the  skirts  of  the 
great  Ilercyuian  Forest.  The  Boii  wouM  appear  to  have 
fo|Iowe<l  S  'govesus,  and  to  have  setthal  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  in  the  country  called  after  them  B  >ioiinnum 
(Bohemia),  from  whi<  h  they  were  afterwards  driven 
away  by  the  Marcomanni,  a  German  nation,  ami  with¬ 
drew  south  of  the  D.inul)ins,  to  the  hanks  of  the  Giuus 
(Inn).  The  Boii  are  mentioned  also  as  having  enii- 
grat(^  into  Italy,  together  with  the  Ling<uies  and  other 
tribes,  by  passing  over  tlio  Pennine  or  Helvetic  Alps. 
The  Boii  were  often  engaged  in  warw'ith  Rome,  and  they 
obtained  at  times  advantages  over  the  Homan  arms,  but 
they  were  finally  subjugated  by  Scipio  Nasica,  nml  part 
of  their  lands  was  taken  from  them.  As  they  still  con¬ 
tinued  restle.s8,  they  were  altogether  removed  by  the 
Ibunaus  and  sent  across  the  Noric  Alps,  when  tliey  set¬ 
tled  on  the  batiks  of  the  Dravus,  near  the  Seonlisci. 
Having  afterwards  engaged  in  wars  witli  the  Oetie,  they 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed:  and  W’e  find  in  IMiny 
(ill.  24)  a  vast  tract  between  the  Dravus  and  the  Danu- 
iuiis  culled  “Dcserta  Boioruin.”  We  find  the  Boii  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Helvetian  emigration  into  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  Whether  these  were  from  some  jiart  of 
their  tribe  w  hich  had  remained  in  Gaul,  or  w  hether  they 
came  hack  from  Germany  into  Helvetia,  is  not  known. 
The  Boil,  from  Bohemia,  who  hud  settled  on  the  bunks 
of  the  (Enus,  became  subject  to  the  Hoiunn  empire,  and 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  YimUdicia.  During  the 
decline  of  the  empire  they  were  exposed  to  the  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Mureomanni.  thoThuringii,  and  other  tribes 
who  occupied  their  country,  w’hich  afterwards  took  the 
n.umo  of  Boiouria,  or  Boiaria. 

Boll,  r.  i,  [Fr.  hmiUlir ;  \A\t.hnUiOy  from  a  bubble.] 
To  swell,  heave,  or  bo  agitateil  by  the  action  of  heat,  as 
a  liquid;  to  bubble;  to  rise  iu  bubbles  from  the  surface; 
as,  the  w’ater  hods. 

“  He  saw  there  hoil  the  0erj  whirlpools.”  —  Chapman. 

—To  be  disturbed  or  agitated  by  other  causes  than  heat; 
to  clfervesce;  to  moveliko  boiling  water. 

Then  hca^llong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide. 

The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  waves  divide.”  —  Gay. 

— To  be  hot,  ardent,  or  fervid ;  as,  it  makes  my  blood  hoil. 

“  That  strength  with  which  my  baiting  youth  was  fraught, 
tVhen  in  the  vale  of  Balafor  I  fought.”  —  I)rydtn. 

r— Tobo  copkod  by  boiling ;  to  suffer  boiling  heat  iu  a  liquid. 

*'  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.”  —  Shak$. 

To  hoil  ovf.r.  To  bubble  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel  by  vio¬ 
lent  effervescence  of  heat. 

To  boil  awag.  To  cause  to  evaporate  by  continued 
boiling. 

'“V.  a.  (t/w^).  BOILED,  ppr.  BOILING.)  To  heat  to  a  boiling 
state  :  as,  to  boil  water. 

**  But  if  you  boil  them  iu  water,  the  new  seeds  wlU  sprout  sooner.” 

Jiacon. 


— To  prepare  or  form  by  boiling  and  evaporation;  as,  to 
boil  preserves. 

—To  dress  or  cook  in  boiling  water;  to  seethe;  as,  to  boil 
a  piece  of  beef. 

“  In  eggs  hailed  and  roasted, .  . .  there  is  scarce  any  dilferencc 
to  l>e  discerned.”  —  Bacon. 

Boil,  71.  [Ger.  bt'idA. ;  A.  S.  6iYa  ;  Tcel.6  '?£7,a  bubble, 
a  p^^tule.J  {Mtd.)  A  tumor  of  tl»e  skin  and  the  adjacent 
cellular  tissue,  profes-sioiiully  called  Furunculus.  Tliis 
painful  disease  is  a  circum>cnhed,  hard,  inflanimatc»ry 
swelling,  of  a  deej)  re«l  color  from  the  beginning,  e.xceed- 
ingly  painful,  and  almost  always  terminating,  alter  a 
tedious  process,  in  supituration.  A  boil  generally  com¬ 
mences  with  a  small  red  jdniide.  uncommonly  temler  and 
angry-looking,  whicli,  alter  a  lime,  enlarges,  having  a 
w  hite  point,  and  a  broad,  hard,  well-defined  base  8pfea<l- 
ing  under  the  skin.  As  the  swelling ailvances,  the  point 
or  apex  sinks,  till  the  whole  lussumes  the  lorm  of  a  flat, 
ele\atcd  cake,  with  a  jmekored  centre,  'i  he  suppura¬ 
tion  is  always  slow,  and  never  perfect,  for  the  discharge, 
or7>MS,  is  tinged  or  mixed  witli  Llood  and  fibres  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  —  Caasts.  B"ils nearly  always  arise  from 
constitutional  c  luses,  and  are,  in  reality,  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  to  throw  off,  or  relievo  the  body  of,  some  impurity, 
that,  retainetl  iu  the  system,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
healtii ;  hence  they  have  been  popularly  called  healthy, 
as  after  them  the  system  usually  feels  lighter  and  bet¬ 
ter.  Boils  g:-nerully  occur  in  full-bodied,  free-living  per¬ 
sons,  in  rohu>t  health  and  the  jirime  of  life,  though  they 
occasionally  take  jilace  in  weak,  emaciated  individuals. 
The  parts  mo^t  liable  to  boils  are  the  neck,  between  the 
shoulders,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  un«l  the  hip,  or 
upper  part  of  the  thigli,  rendering  the  sitting  posture 
almost  impossible. —  Tnatmnd.  'J  hey  all  take  their  rise 
in  some  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  orgins;  and 
hence  it  Is  necessary  that  ihe  bowels  be  at  ^tst  freely 
opened,  and  then  regulated  by  gentle  uuirritating  laxa¬ 
tives.  The  diet  slmuld  be  plain  and  simple,  and  stimu¬ 
lants  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  delicate  constitutions,  a 
course  of  sarsaparilla  will  he  found  of  great  use.  In 
dealing  wiih  the  l»oil  itself,  suppuration  is  to  be  hast- 
ene<lund  perfected  by  means  of  linseed-meal  poultices; 
and  as  soon  as  the  prominent  part  of  the  swelling  be¬ 
comes  soft,  a  free  opening  should  he  made  into  it  with  a 
lancet,  ami  a.s  much  matter  a."*  can  ho  pressed  out  of  it  by 
tolerably  firm  j)re8sure  should  be  removed,  together 
with  the  core;  or  the  poultices  shouhl  be  continued 
until  the  core  is  drawn  out,  when  the  wound  will 
8pee<lily  heal. 

Boil'ary,  71-  {Salt  Manuf.)  A  place  in  salt-works  where 
the  salt  is  boileil. 

Boileaii-l>esi|>r^aiix.  (hwawdu-d  -pro~o 
a  French  poet  and  satirist,  B.  1636.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  registrars  of  the  Parliament  of  Pans  B.  was 
educated  at  the  College  d  Harcourt  (afterwards  College 
Royal  de  St.  Louis),  and  wirly  showed  a  talent  for  verse, 
w  Inch  his  family  in  every  way  discouraged.  For  a  while 
he  studied  law,  and  became  a  lawyer ;  next,  he  turned 
to  tlieolog}’,  and  obtained  a  benefice,  which  he  held 
until  his  father  s  death,  from  which  event  he  derived  a 
small  independence,  and  thenceforward  gave  the  reins 
to  his  poetic  faney.  His  earliest  poetical  attempts  were 
in  satire,  by  which  he  nullithnl  a  prediction  made  by  his 
father,  who,  when  comparing  the  genius  of  each  of  his 
three  arms,  used  to  say,  that  iw  for  Colin,  he  would 
never  speak  ill  of  anybody.'’  But  the  seven  Satires 
which  B.  jiublialied  in  IGOh,  with  a  preliminary  address 
to  the  king  (a  formula  not  to  be  omitted  by  any  author 
w’ho  courted  popular  notice),  W’ere  playful  and  sportive, 
not  rabid  and  virulent;  they  showed,* as  fie  used  to  ob¬ 
serve  of  himself,  neither  fang  nor  talon.  They  excited 
considerable  attention  among  the  lettered  circles  of  the 
capital,  by  a  terseness  of  language  and  a  polish  of  versi¬ 
fication  to  which  the  public  ear  had  not  heretofore  been 
accustomed.  Nevertheless,  they  evince  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  Roman  i)redecessors,  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  of  thedemerits  of  liisown  contemporaries, 
rather  than  any  vein  of  originality  or  any  intrinsic 
poetical  superiority.  The  number  was  increased  from 
time  to  time  till  they  amounted  to  twelve.  Of  these,  the 
tenth,  on  Wmnen,  perlnqis  cost  most  elaboration  ;  but 
to  us  it  appe.ars  to  possess  neither  the  deep-marked  in- 
digiuition  with  which  the  censor  of  A(iuinum  has  lashed 
the  vices  of  the  sex.  nor  the  light  and  airy  grace  with 
W’hich  the  bard  of  Twickenham  has  touched  their  foi¬ 
bles.  These  were  followed  by  the  Art  of  l\)etry^  and, 
in  1674,  his  Lutrin  appeared,  —  to  our  aiiprehension, 
B.'s  best  work.  The  general  admiration  of  his  poems 
led  to  his  introduction  at  court,  where  he  read  some 
cantos  of  the  Lutrin  to  Louis  XIV,,  who  granted  him 
a  pension  ot  2,00U  livres  (about  $500  per  annum),  and 
the  royal  privilege  to  print  his  works.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  joint  historiographer  with  his 
friend  and  fellow-poet  Racine.  Bi'siiles  the  latter,  Mo- 
liere  and  La  Fontaine  were  among  his  most  intimate 
friends.  In  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  his  clay,  B. 
side*d  with  the  Janseni^ts.  His  latter  years  were  passed 
in  retirement.  lie  refused  to  listen  to  those  W’ho  would 
praise  his  verses.  “I  prefer,”  he  said,  “being  read  to 
being  praised.”  B.  was  a  man  of  real  benevolence. 
Hearing  that  Corneille’s  pension  was  withdrawn,  he  in¬ 
stantly  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  own,  saying, 
that,  were  Corneille's  cancelled,  he  could  not  receive 
one  v.’ithout  a  feeling  of  shame.  .B.  died  in  1711.  A 
large  number  of  persons  attepde<l  hi.s  funeral.  “What 
a  number  of  friends  he  had,”  said  woman  in  the  crowd 
to  Louis  Racine,  “ami yet  this  is  the  man  said  to  have 
spokeq  ill  of  all  tlie  w’orld!”  B.  U  one  of  that  scanty 
nupiberof  poets  wdio  have  left  behind  them 

“No  line  which,  dying,  they  would  wish  to  blot,’* 

Pope  is  sometimes  called  the  English  Boileau, 


BoilC‘<]«  {boild.)  p.  a.  Dressed  or  cooked  by  l)oiIing; 
snhjected  to  the  action  of  h«»iling  heat  or  liquor. 

Boil'er,  n.  A  j)erson  whi»  boils. 

■*  Thai  notable  practice  of  the  boilers  of  saltpetre.”  —  Boyle, 
{Mex'h.)  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  boiled  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  steam  f«'r  the  inachineryof  a  factory; 
or  a  closed  vase  of  wrought  iron,  or  copper,  in  which 
water  is  vaporizeil,  and  employisl  in  the  ga-scMius  form 
to  impress  movement  upon  steam-engines  or  other 
machines.  In  this  case  the  effect  of  the  machine  is  de¬ 
pendent  up<in  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  vapor, 
and  this  power  is  the  only  one  used-  The  B.  must  then 
satisfy  certain  conditu>ns  wliich  are  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest.  Thus,  as  the  motive  power  of  Ihe  engine  de- 
peinls  up'Ui  tiie  excess  of  the.  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
the  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  he  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  resist  it;  and  as  the  heat  applied  is 
always  more  or  le.ss  CM>slly,  it  is  important  that  the  fire- 
jdace  slu»ul«I  he  constructed  so  as  to  employ  the  whole 
of  it.  '1  he  danger  of  allowing  the  B.  to  sink  so  low  as 
to  let  the  metal  coine  in  contact  with  coM  water  ad¬ 
mitted  suddenly,  must  also  he  cai-efully  guarded  against, 
and  this  necessity  gives  rise  to  many  contrivances  of  a 
coiiiplicate<l  nature.  The  parts  of  a  i^.,  ordinarily,  are  : 
the /looiace,  consisting  of  thw^r^’-6a7-«,  the  and 

the  bridge  ;  the  ii.,  properly  speaking,  with  its 
chfst,  wad  pipe,  its  snfty^'ulvts;  the  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  level  of  the  water  and  its  pressure  in 
the  y/.,  which  consists  in  the  .deom-gavges,  and  the 
pressure^auge  ov  manomettr  ;  the  flout  andfi/6w,*  and 
the  chimvey.  Ea<  h  of  these  parts  has  a  sepanite  use, 
and  it  re<iuire.s  a  special  adaptation  to  the  cla>s  of  engine 
under  conshleration  ;  for  the  juirposes  of  ordinary  com¬ 
merce,  some  of  tlie  parts  may  I  e  omitted,  but  they  must 
all  he  present  in  steam-engines,  and  must  be  modified 
according  to  whether  the  B.  is  intended  to  work  at 
high  or  low  jiro-ssure.  Many  varieties  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  manner  of  heating  the  water  contained  in 
the  yy.,  ainl  as  the  heat  developed  in  the  furnace  acts 
more  by  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  v  Inch  it  is  applied 
than  by  its  intensity,  every  form  has  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose  in  its  turn;  hut,  after  all,  it  seems  that 
local  considerations  are  of  more  weight  in  deciding  the 
kind  of  furnace  than  any  ab>tract  ones,  and  the  style 
which  niiglit  suit  at  one  place  would  not  suit  at  another. 
The  principal  forms  of  furnaces  are  referre*!  to  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  ext«*nded  to  the  other  details;  because  there  are 
no  universal  princif>les  regulating  their  construction, 
which  wouhl  admit  of  being  Wild  down  aiithoritalively. 
The  most  common  forms  of  B.  used  are  the  wagon- 
head.,  the  cylindrical,  the  tubular,  and  the  locnmotivt 
B.  (all  of  whieli  see)  :  the  jiurts  w  Inch  are  connected  with 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and 
the  draught  in  the  chimney,  will  be  found  investigated 
under  Water  ami  Steam  Gauges;  Brine  Cocks;  Floats, 
and  Chimney.  The  principal  causes  of  the  too  frequent 
explosion  of  B  will  be  examined  under  Incrustations. — 
For  heating  water  f(*r  the  purpose  of  warming  build¬ 
ings,  the  boilers  are  very  frequently  made  of  copper,  or 
of  cast-iron,  when  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  heated 
is  small,  or  of  wrought-iron  when  it  is  greater;  the 
latter  material  is,  however,  so  generally  used  that  it  is 
alone  worthy  of  notice. 

Boil'er-plate,  71.  {Metal.)  The  description  of  wrought- 
iron  which  is  wrouglit  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  hoil- 
er-makiiig.  tliough  by  common  error  it  is  made  to  n]q>ly 
to  the  plates  which  are  used  for  ship-building,  bridges, 
or  girders;  all  of  which  are  now  said  to  be  constructed 
in  boiler-plates.  The  average  resistance  of  boiler-plates 
is  taken  at  about  20  tons  on  the  square  inch,  and  the 
safe  weight  to  which  it  may  be  loaded  is  usually  fiiken 
at  6  tons  on  the  square  im  h:  the  effect  of  riveting  upon 
the  structure  is  considereil  to  be  equivalent  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  strength  corresptuuliiig  to  that  of  the  area  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  rivets.  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  England, 
require  that  the  strength  of  wrought-iron  structures 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  above  quantity  of  5  tons 
per  square  inch. 

Boil'ory,  n.  {Salt  .Va77M/.)  See  Boii.art. 

Boll'iii^,  p.  a.  Bnlilding;  heaving  in  bubbles:  being 
agitated  ;  as,  Imiliiig  liqui>r.  —  Dressing  or  preparing  for 
some  purpose  by  hot  water. — Swelling  with  heat,  ardor, 
or  passion:  as,  to  IxiH  with  rage, 

— 77.  Actor  stateof  boilingor  swelling  by  heat;  ebullition. 

Boiriii$;:ly«  adv.  With  boiling. 

Boil'in|;'-l>oiiit«  n.  {Oiem.)  A  liquid  is  said  to  boil 
when  it  is  made  to  assume  a  constant  state  of  ebullition 
by  the  formation  of  bul)hles  of  its  vapor  by  means  of 
heat.  The  boiling-points  of  liqiiMs  differ  according  to 
their  chemical  constitution;  in  many  instances,  in  di¬ 
rect  ratio  to  the  differences  in  their  composition.  The 
boiling-ptdnt  of  the  same  liquid  may  vary  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circmustances:  such  as  the  pressure  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  the  amount  of  attraction  exerte<l  by  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it,  or  by  suits  held  by  it  in  solution.  Boiling,  or 
the  emission  of  steam  in  bubbles,  consists  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  vapor  of  equal  elasticity  to  that  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  exerls  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  It  therefore  ftdiows,  that  any  lessening  or  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  depression  or  elevation  of  the  IfOiling- 
point.  Thi.s  fact  is  made  evident  by  the  familiar  experi¬ 
ment  of  j)!aeing  w’arm  water  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  when,  on  exhausting  the  air,  ebullition  takes 
place,  from  tlie  diminished  pressure.  Liquids,  in  general, 
hoil  from  60®  to  140®  lower  than  their  ordinary  boiling- 
point  when  heated  in  vacuo.  'This  property  is  made  nse 
of  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  medicinal  i)rej)aratioii8, 
the  properties  of  which  would  he  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  u  tefiipuriiture  of  212®.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
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this  property  of  fluids  in  the  measurement  of  heij'hts. 
M.  Saus-sure  found  that  on  the  Biiinniit  of  Mont  Blanc, 

\\  liicli  is  nearly  3  iiiiies  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  water 
boiled  at  1S5®  Fahr. ;  an<l  M.  \\  isse  observeil  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  to  be  Fahr.  on  Mount  Berhincha, 

while  the  barometer  stoo<i  at  17  inches.  From  these 
facts  it  has  been  calculate*!  that  for  every  difference  in 
height  ofoyt)  feet,  a  variation  of  Fahr.  in  the  boiling- 
point  is  pi(»dnce*l.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  a 
variation  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  laironieter  pro¬ 
duces  a  difference  of  more  than  a  twentieth  of  a  degree 
Fahr.  in  the  boiling-point.  The  contrary  property  of 
increase  of  pressure  causing  elevathm  of  the  boiling- 
point.  is  evbliut  from  theal>ove  considerations,  ivpin  s 
digester  is  an  example  of  this.  By  confining  water  in  an 
air-tight  vessel,  it  may  bo  heat«Mi  to  a  temperature  only 
liiniCiMl  by  the  strength  of  the  vessel.  This  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  gelatine  from 
bones,  which  are  lieatcl  to  a  temperature  much  higher 
than  *J1*2^  Fahr.  By  this  means  tlie  gelatine  is  easily 
separated  from  the  earthy  matter,  although  the  bones 
miglit  be  boiled  for  hours  at  Fahr.  without  atiy  sucli 
effect  taking  place.  Tlie  attraction  *jf  a  fluitl  for  tlie  sur- 
faceof  the  vessel  in  which  it  i.s  boiletl  has  agreat  influence 
on  the  boiling-point.  Water  boils  at  212®  in  a  metallic  ves¬ 
sel,  in  a  glass  vessel  at  214®,  while  in  a  vessel  varnUhed 
inside  with  shell-lac,  the  heat  may  beraiseil  to  221)®  with¬ 
out  ebullition  taking  place.  Tlie  iufliience(»f  salts  liebl  in 
solution  is  very  marked.  \  saturate*!  solution  of  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash,  I.  e.,  containing  61*5  per  cent,  of  the  salt, 
boils  at  220®  Fahr.;  a  satiirate*!  soluti*)n  of  chlori*le  of 
calcium.  c*>ntaining  325  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  boils  at  355® 
Fahr.;  while  a  saturate*!  solution  of  acetate  of  pi^tash, 
containing  708  percent  of  the  salt,  lioils  at  ft.3C®  Fahr. 
It  will  he  seen  from  th<*se  examples  that  the  quantity 
of  salt  c*>ntained  in  the  liqiii*!  *loes  n«)t  *lirectly  influence 
the  boiling-p*dnt.  Fnun  the  experiments  of  Iv>>ppand 
others,  it  lias  been  <li8Covered  tliat  an  e.xact  ratio  ex¬ 
ists  l)etwec*n  the  chemical  constitution  of  certain  li*iuiil8 
and  thi'ir  Imiliiig-points  at  the  same  pressure.  Thus 
methylic,  ethyli**,  pr*.»pylic,  am!  butylic  alc«>ii(ds  differ 
fr*nn  each  otlier  by  an  increment  of  C2II2.  ajul  tln-ir 
boiUng-p(»ints  *!ifTer  !)y  an  increment  of  31*4®  Falir.  An¬ 
other  example  of  tiiis  is  shown  in  tlie  liydrocarhons 
benzole,  tolnole,  xybde,  ami  cuuiole,  tlie  difference  in 
their  composition  being  C2{l2>  while  the  difference  of 
their  l)oiliug-points  is  41®  F.ihr.  The  same  relation  runs 
throiigli  the  acids,  ethi-rs,  aldehydes,  and  salts  of  these 
bodies  — .^ee  F.jUlutdn. 

Botriii^  Spriiij;’*,  in  Pcnnsijlrania,  a  post-village  of 
Cumherlaml  co.,  25  m.  \V.  of  Harrisburg. 

BoiN'ton,  in  X.  (<it'nh'na,  a  post-(*ttice  of  Henderson  co. 
Boiperii- Vellia.  (h'i-f.-pa'ru'vail'i/a,)  a  town  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  B  ihia,  35  m.  S.W.  of  B  thia. 

Boi«9  BlaiiC  Ifslaml,  {hwa-iA^mg* .)  situate  on  Lake 
Huron,  10  m.  S.K.  of  .Mackinaw.  It  is  ab*>nt  10  m.  in 
length,  by  3  in  breadtli,  and  h.is  a  light-house;  Lat.  45® 
45'  'N..  Lon.  84®  5:/ W. 

Bolia  49  (hiva-durk',)  in  Arkansas^  a  township  of 

Hpnipst**ad  co. ;  pop.  632. 

Bain  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Green  co.,  130  m. 

S.W.  of  Jefferson  Cit^’. 

Bain  <1*  Are  Creek,  in  TVxus.  flows  through  Ellis  co^ 
E.  into  Trinity  River. 

Boi5i|^e,  (bwah'xa,)  in  Idaho  Ter.,  a  S.W.  co.,  watered  by 
the  Fayette  River  and  other  streams,  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  and  heavily  woode*!.  Gobl-miuing  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  industry.  Cap.  I*!alio  City.  C^p.  3,834. 

Bai'see  City,  a  flourishing  town,  caj).  of  Idaho  Terri¬ 
tory^  Hii*l  the  county  seat  of  Ada  co,,  on  the  Boisee  River, 
30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Idaho  City,  and  370  from  Cars*ui  City, 
Nevada.  Lat.  43®  34'  N.,  Lon.  about  116®  W.  Gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  mines  are  worked  in  tlie  neighborhood.  Pup.  ab.  1,5U0. 
Boi's^'e  River.  See  Bio  Wood  River. 

Boi'see  Banin,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining  region, 
situate  near  the  B*)i.see  River,  contains  some  of  the  rich¬ 
est  gid*!  “placers”  in  the  Territ*)ry.  IdalioCity,  Pioneer 
City,  and  Placerville  are  includeil  within  iU  limits. 
Bois-le-DnO,  or  HeRToGENBOSCH,  {hwatrd<t(r)’donk,)  a 
fortifie*!  town  of  Hollan*!,  caji.  prov.  N.  Brabant,  28  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Utrecht.  The  town  is  5  m.  in  circumference, 
and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  two  forts.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  handsome  place,  possessing  fine  |>ublic  buildings, 
and  maniif.  of  linen,  thread,  cutlery,  glass,  &c.  Pop. 
25,^50.  B.  was  founded,  in  1184,  by  Goilfrey  HI  ,  Puke 
of  Brabant.  In  1629  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  after  a 
lengtliened  siege.  It  was  held  by  the  French,  from  1794 
to  1814,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  who  re¬ 
stored  it  to  Uollaml. 

B<>i<«i«y  «rAii$cl4im,  Franqois  Antoine  de,  (hwnifi-se- 
dawng'glu,)  a  French  statesman,  b.  1766.  In  1792,  he 
was  elected  by  the  department  of  Ardeche  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  in  which  assembly  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  moderation,  powers  of  application,  and  by  his 
heroic  firmness.  He  was  president  on  the  Ist  Pruirial 
(1795),  when  the  m*»b,  invading  the  As.sembly,  wished 
to  force  the  Convention  to  establish  the  reign  of  terror. 
Boissy  was  insulted  ami  menaced;  ami  to  terrify  him. 
the  head  of  representative  Feraml,  who  ha*!  just  been  be¬ 
headed  before  his  eyes,  was  shown  to  him.  He  uncovered 
himself,  and  saluted  this  relic  of  his  unfortunate  col¬ 
league :  then,  resuniing  his  seat,  reniaineii  unmoved  in 
that  scene  of  disorder  ami  anarchy.  He  took  a  part  in 
all  the  affairs  of  his  country  during  the  R<*public  and  the 
Empire,  and,  at  the  Restoration,  was  imulea  peer.  D.  1826. 
Bods'torous,  a.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  baesta,  to  knock; 
Du.  hyster  ;  Dun.  hister,  furious,  raging;  W.  bwy.d,  wild, 
savage.]  Loud;  roaring;  raging;  turbulent ;  stormy ; 
as,  a  boisteri/Ui  sea. 

"And  with  a  hoiit’rous  sound 

Scatter  his  leaves,  and  strew  them  00  the  ground." — W^ulltr. 


— Violent;  noisy;  rough;  ns,  a  6ojsffrnt<5  laugh. 

"  Lucia,  I  like  not  that  luud  boiateroiu  man." — Additon. 

— Excessive;  extreme;  impetuous;  forcible,  (r.) 

Boiii'toroiiKly,  adv.  lu  a  boisterous  mamier. 

"  A  sceptre,  siiaich'd  witii  au  unruly  haud. 

Must  be  as  ^oi^teruua^^'  muiutaiu'*!  as  gain'd."*— iSAaJks. 

BoiK'toroiij^iic^MH,  n.  IState  or  quality  of  being  bois- 
teruiiK  or  turbulent. 

Hoist 'fort,,  in  Waxhiagton  Tanritory^  a  post-village  of 
Lewis  CO.,  10  III.  S.M'.  of  C’laqiiato  ;  96. 

Bojador,  (Capo,)  a  celebrated  pruimuitory  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  Dv.^^ert  of  Sahara;  Lat.  26®  7'  10"  N., 
L*»n.  14®  29' 5"  \V.  'J  his  headland  forms  the  W.  extremity 
of  a  rocky  ridge  called  the  (JelM-l-khal,  or  Black  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  long  the  limit  of  navigation  towards  the 

5.,  and  was  first  passed  by  tlie  Portuguese  in  1433. 

Bojaiio,  {boya-vo,)  a  t*»wn  of  S.  Italy,  13  m.  8  W.  of 

Uauipcdiasso,  on  the  Biferno.  in  a  de*-p  gorge  at  the  fool 
of  the  mountain-peak  of  Matese.  The  site  of  B.  has 
hemi  identified  as  that  of  the  tainoiis  Samnite  city  of 
Bovianuot,  wliich  played  so  conspicuous  a  {mrt  in  the 
l^amnite,  Punic,  and  ^ocial  wars.  UnsuccessUilly  be- 
siegeil  by  the  Homans  in  314  B.  c.,  it  was  taken  by  them 
in  311. and  yielded  immense  spoils.  Passing  out*)f  their 
hands,  it  was  retaken  \>y  tliem  in  305  u.  c. ;  and  once 
more  reverting  to  its  original  owners,  was  a  third  time 
capture*!  by  the  Romans,  in  29S  b.  C.  During  the  secoml 
Puni*:  War,  it  forme*!  the  heail-quarti  rs  of  the  Roman 
army  on  mure  than  one  occasion;  and  in  the  great  Social 
War,  the  confeilerates,  on  the  fall  of  C*»rfinium,  made  it 
their  capital  and  the  seat  of  their  general  council.  8ur- 
prise*!  by  Sulla,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Mursic  general, 
Pompsedius  Silo.  Actual  pop.  5,773. 

Bo'ker,  George  Henry,  an  American  p*>et and  dramatic 
writer.  B.  at  Philadclidiia,  1824.  He  grailuated  at  Nas¬ 
sau  Hall,  Princeton,  and,  in  1847,  puTdished  The.  Lesx<m 
of  Lift  and  other  I\>ems, eAid.iXi  1848,  Ta/uynos,  atrageviy. 
The  latter  met  with  a  favorable  receptbm.  and  in  the 
following  year  was  brought  out  at  Sadlers'  Wells  Theatre, 

1.. 0n<ion.  He  afterwards  pnahiced  Anne  Boteyu,  and  otlier 
stage-pieces,  all  of  which  proved  Huccessftil.  B.  is  also 
the  author  of  Bur  Lyricx.  In  1871,  he  was  nominated 
U.  8.  Minister  to  Turkey,  and,  in  1875,  succeeded  Mr. 
Jew'ell  as  American  envoy  at  8t.  Petersburgh. 

B<»ke*si  Creek,  in  Ohw,  a  township  of  Logan  co. ;  pop. 
1,344. 

— A  post-office  of  Union  ro. 

Boklia'i’H*  or  Uzbekistan,  a  country  of  Centml  Asia, 
comprising  considerable  portions  of  the  anc.  Sogdiana 
or  Tranxoriona,  and  Bactria,  forming  the  most  power¬ 
ful  stale  of  what  is  named  by  the  moderns  Independent 
Tartary,  or  Turkestan.  It  lies  between  the  36th  ani 
41st  degrees  of  N.  Lat.,  and  the  63d  and  70th  degrees  of 
E.  Ia)!!.,  having  N.  the  Desert  and  the  Khaiiat  of  Kho- 
kan;  E.  the  mount.iiimus  regions  of  Hissar  and  Koon- 
dooz;  S.  Cabul;  and  W.  the  Khaiiat  of  Khiva  or  Kha- 
rasm.  Area,  about  235,000  sij.  m.  Ih'sc.  B.is  inoun- 
tainoius  only  on  the  E.,  where  its  mountains  are  northern 
spurs  fr*>m  tlio  Hindoo  C‘«)sh.  an«l  tm  the  S.  where  they 
seem  to  belong  to  t  ho  Glioor  range.  The  plain  region 
which  comprises  all  the  rest  of  tlie  country  is  nothing 
but  a  sandy  desert  with  a  few  mixes  stretching  for  a  few 
miles  on  either  side  the  hank.-*  of  rivers,  in  which  are 
planted  the  chief  cities  and  towns;  and  whii  h  constitute  i 
tlio  only  cultivable  lamls,  and  are  densely  pe*)pled.  The 
rivers  are  the  Jihon  or  .\m*jo  (Oxus),  Kohik,  Kur&hee, 
Zourhah,  ami  Balkh.  The  lake  Deiighiz,  or  *'the  $eaf 
60  in.  S.S.W.  *)f  Bokhara,  is  25  m.  long,  salt,  ami  very 
deep.  C'Bni.  Very  hot  in  the  summer;  equally  c*»ld  in 
winter.  Min.  Gold,  ami  sal-ammoniac.  Vegei.  Fruits; 
but  little  timber,  ami  few  important  j>lants.  Wild 

hogs,  asses,  bears,  w*)lves.  and  varieties  of  the  smaller 
feline  species;  eagles  and  waterfi>wl  are  plentiful;  other 


game,  scarce;  fish,  ahun*1ant.  Inhah.  Usbecks,  Ta(^.jik8, 
Kiiliimcks,  Turcoin;uis,  Arabs,  Ziiipiueiies  (Kipsies),  &c. 
Prnd.  Agriculture  forms  ihe  staple  industry  of  tliecouu- 
try ;  cereals,  as  wheat,  rye,  Ac.,  being  extensively  culti¬ 
vated,  and  also  rice,  maize,  iiioong,  nieloua,  lieans,  Ac.;  cat¬ 
tle  and  liorse.s  are  fouml  iu  great  numbers.  All  the  traffic 
is,  hi>wever,  carried  on  l)y  dromedaries  and  camels.  .M.tvf . 
Silk  stuffs,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  jewelry,  Ac.  B.  is  the 


centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  carried  on  with  India, 
Russia,  &c.  Govt.  Despotic.  Army  A  regular  force  ex¬ 
ists  of  about  20.000  horse  and  4.000  loot,  but  without 
discipline;  there  is,  be8i*les,  a  militia  of  5o,0o0  horse. 
Jktligi^n  and  Educ.  The  p**i>ple  are  all  Soonite  Moham- 
me«ians,  intolerant,  ami  believers  in  magic  and  astrol¬ 
ogy.  Education  is  at  a  standstill.  Chuf  tou-ns.  B*>k- 
hara,  8amurcand.  Balkh.  Pop.  estimated  at  2,000,00o. 
Hist.  This  country  was  conquere*!  by  the  8aracens  about 
710  A.  D.  It  was  overrun  by  Jeiighis  Khan  in  1219;  by 
Tiimuir,  in  1361  ;  and  by  tlie  Uslieck  Tartars  in  1605, 
under  wh*)se  sway  it  has  since  remained.  Two  English 
t*fficer8,  sent  on  a  mission  to  tlie  Khan,  in  184.':,  were 
inunlered  by  him  ;  th«*ir  fate  was  ascertained  by  the 
celebrate*!  traveller,  Dr.  Wolff,  who,  in  1843,  made  a 
journey  to  B*)khara,  was  impris*)iied  there,  but  subse¬ 
quently  release*!,  an*!  who  has  written  perhaps  the  most 
authoritative  work  extant  on  lliis  country.  In  1866, 
war  broke  out  between  B.  and  Russia,  in  whi*-h  the  letter 
was  vieb'Hous.  A  new  war  between  the  Ameer  of  B. 
and  the  Rushian.s  began  in  May,  1868.  In  the  early  part 
of  that  month,  the  Ameer,  deciuved  !»y  the  niipareiit 
weakness  of  the  Russian  garri.^oiis  on  the  frontier, 
formed  a  strong  coaliti*)n  with  other  ami  neighb*iring 
rulers,  and  d**ciared  war.  Rus.sia,  however,  speedily 
massing  against  the  allies  a  great  torce,  utterly  defeated 
them  in  a  battle  m-ar  J^ainarcaml,  and  took  iiossession 
of  the  latter  city.  Tliey  (the  Russians!  then  advanced 
towanl  the  ciiy  *)f  B.j  but  w**re  r*»uted  by  the  enemy, 
who  then  proc**ed*'d  to  gain  re-possession  of  Famarcaiid, 
which  they  snccee<le*i  In  doing,  with  the  exceptitm  of 
the  cita<lel,  which  held  out  until  reinforced  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  who  finally  Iield  the  place,  and  declared  it  an 
annexation  to  Russia.  In  July,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
effected,  by  which  the  Ameer  ceded  Saiuarcaml,  and  au¬ 
thorize*!  the  Ilus.siaim  t*>  build  cantonineiits  within  the 
Khaiiat.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  year,  the  Russians 
aided  the  Ameer  in  putting  down  a  rebellion  headed  by 
his  son  and  tither  chuffs,  who  sought  to  have  the  treaty 
rescinde*!.  Tlie  Khan  *if  Bokhara,  it  is  beli*'ved,  now'  re¬ 
ceives  a  subsuly  from  b*)th  the  Russians  ami  the  English. 

Bokhara,  (“  the  treasury  of  sciences,”)  a  celebrated  city  and 
cap.  of  tlie  above  Klianat  and  seat  of  the  Khan,  130  in. 
W.S.W.  of  Satnarcand,  and  250N.W.of  Balkh;  Lat. 39® 
48'  N.,  Lon.  64®  26'  E.  The  town  is  8  ni.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  is  walled  and  fortified,  an*l  w  hen  8**en  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  enibosomeil  in  trees  as  it  i.s,  it  ju'esents  a  charm 
of  aiipearance  that  vanifhesuiion  a  closer  survey.  The 
streets  are  so  narrow  that  a  laden  camel  fills  up  even  the 
widest;  the  houses  arc  small,  *  lay-built,  and  one-stori«*d; 
canals  intersect  it;  and  everywliere  are  seen  mos*jne8, 
minarets,  colb'ges,  bazaars,  and  fruit-stalls.  The  in- 
liabitaiits  are  jiassioimtely  fond  of  tea.  ic*‘8  and  fruits, 
which  is  almost  tlie  only  noticeable  thing  to  be  said 
ab*>ut  them.  Baths  are  numerous,  and  the  police  is  an 
efficient  institution.  I\p.  estim.  at  166,0(-i0. — Interesting 

Jiarticulars  of  B.  are  found  in  Burnes’s  Travels  in  Bok- 
iara ;  Khanikoff’s  ReU>n  in  Bukhdra;  Vambery’s 
Travels  tn  Asia  (ls65) ;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  (1876) 
Bolabo'la,  Bonabo'na,  or  Bor^bo'r*.  one  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands,  ab*>ut  206  m.  N.W.  *)f  Tahiti ;  Lat.  16®  32' 
S.,  Lon.  151®  52'  W\  It  is  about  24  m.  round,  and  lias  a 
pop.  of  about  2,o00. 

Bo'lan  Brss,  a  remarkable  ami  dangerous  defile  in  Vi . 
Asia,  traversing  the  jiro>ince  of  Suruwaii.  in  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Beloochistan.  The  pass  gra<lually  ascemls 
fr*>m  the  plain  a  length  of  55  m  ,  rising  in  its  progress 
at  the  rate  of  90  feet  every  mile,  till  it  reaches  Ihe  sum¬ 
mit,  which  is  5,793  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  It  in 


Pig.  882.  — THE  BOLAN  PASS. 

in  many  places  walled  in  by  stupendous  rocks,  where  a 
few  hundred  resolute  men  might  hold  the  passagd 
against  an  army.  A  small  stream  flows  down  the  pass, 
w  hich,  after  any  fall  of  rain,  swells  siuhleiily  ipto  a  re¬ 
sistless  river.  The  piiss  was  formerly,  betore  its  occu- 
naiicy  by  the  British  in  1877,  infested  by  bauds  of  law¬ 
less  Belooches,  who  pillaged  all  who  came  m  their  way. 
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Boln'nos^  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  Jalisco,  65  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Guiidalaxara,  remarkable  for  the  rich  silver  mines  in 
its  vicinity ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Bo'lary,  a.  Belonging,  relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  bole 
or  clay. 

*'A  weak  aod  ioanimate  kind  of  loadstone  •  .  cbiedy  consisting 
of  iiboUiry  and  clammy  substance."  —  Broicne. 

Bol'bec,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Stdne  Inferieure,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  IS  m.  E.N.K.  of  Havre.  This 
isa  handsome  thriving  town,  and  in  it  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  country  are  employed  about  liU,000  people  in  cotton¬ 
spinning,  producing  goods  of  an  annual  valuation  of 
So,OoO,OUO.  It  has  also  tanueries  and  dye-works.  Pip. 
10,531. 

liol'cliow,  or  Bolk'hov,  a  town  and  circ.  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  prv>v.  Orel,  at  tho  conttuence  of  the  Bidchowka 
with  the  Nngra.  Man/.  Leather,  soap,  and  hosiery. 
Pop.  about  JOjUOO. 

Boia,  a.  [.i.  S.  6aW,  heald;  0.  Her.  hald^  strenuous: 
Goth,  balthu,  l>ol(l;  Sansk.  bala,  strength.]  Strenuous; 
daring;  courageous;  dauntless;  intrepid;  brave;  fear¬ 
less;  as,  Charles  the  Bold. 

“  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied."  — Goldsmith. 

— Planned  with  courage  ;  executed  with  spirit  and  vigor; 
as,  a  bold  undertaking. 

*•  These  nervous,  hold  ;  those,  languid  and  remiss.  ' — Roscommon. 

— In  a  depreciativo  sense,  audacious;  over-confiileiu  ;  im¬ 
pudent;  wanting  modesty  or  restraint;  as,  “ This 
bad  man.”  Shaks.  —  Exceeding  the  usual  limits,  as  in 
invention  or  composition;  overstepping  the  latitude  of 
anything:  presuming  too  much  on  forbearance,  &c.;  as, 
a  bold  haiuiwrUiug:  a  bold  reque.st. 

“  The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity."  —  Cou-ley. 

— Striking  to  the  sight;  standing  out  prominently  to  the 
view;  conspicuous:  as,  a  bold  outline. 

“  Used  ...  as  shadows  in  painting,  to  make  the  figure  holder, 
and  cause  it  to  stand  off  to  sight,”  —  D-ryden. 

— Steep  and  abrupt ;  prominent;  as,  a  hold  headland. 

*‘  Her  dominions  have  bold,  accessible  coasts."  — Howell. 

To  make  l>old.  To  take  a  freedom  with;  to  venture  to 
use  a  liberty. 

“  Making  so  bold. 

My  fears  forgetting  manners."  —  Shaks. 

V.  a.  To  make  bold;  to  embolden;  to  give 
confidence. 

*  I  am  much  too  vent’rous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience,  but  am  balden'd 
Under  your  promis’d  pardon.”  —  Shaka. 

Bol'tlerberg’  Be(l$4,  «.  (Geol.)  A  typical  group  of 
tertiary  sands  and  gravels  occurring  in  the  Bolderberg 
hill,  about  40  m.  from  Brussels. 

Bold'-faoe, n.  Impudence;  sauciness;  a  term  used  in  a 
reprehensory  sense ;  as,  “  How  now,  bold-fact  — V Estr. 

{Printing.)  Type  having  a  heavier  and  broader  out-i 
line  than  common  type.  1 

B4kl<r*llaeecl,  a.  Impudent;  over-bold.  | 

*•  I  have  seen  enough  to  confute  all  the  bold-faced  atheists  of  ' 
this  age."  —  Bramhall.  ! 

Boldly.  adv.  In  a  bold  or  venturesome  manner;  with' 
spirit  or  confidence. 

“  I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 

Stirr’d  up  by  heav'n,  thus  boldly  for  his  king.  ’•  —  Shaks. 

— Impudently;  obtrusively;  saucily. 

Bold'iies^l.  n.  Quality  of  being  liold;  courage;  intre¬ 
pidity  ;  bravery;  confident  tru.st;  a^^surance;  impudence. 

“  Boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend  before 
others,  without  fear  or  disorder."  —  Locke. 

Bold  ^ipriik|C.  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Bole,  {odl.)  [Swed.  and  Goth,  bol,  the  trunk  of  a  tree; 
W.  bola,  the  belly,  the  rotundity  of  the  body.]  That 
which  is  rounded  or  rises  out  in  a  round  ferm;  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  body  or  stem  of  a  tree. 

••  View  well  this  tree,  the  queen  of  all  the  grove  ; 

How  vast  her  bole,  how  wide  her  arms  are  spread. 

How  high  above  the  rest  she  shoots  her  head."  —  Dryden. 

— A  measure  of  quantity.  See 

Bolo.  [Gr.  a  ma.ss.J  {Min')  An  earthy  argilla¬ 
ceous  mineral  chii-ffy  consisting  of  hydrated  bisilicate  of 
alumina,  redilened  by  peroxide  of  iron;  as  is  the  case  in 
Armenian  bole,  which  is  used  in  tooth-powder,  and  as  a 
coloring  material.  It  is  found  iu  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Sicily,  &c. 

Bolootiow.  {hodPkov,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  14 
m.  S.  of  Stry.  P07).  2,500, 

Bolec'tlon-niouldiiisrs.ti.pZ. (Joinery.)  Mouldings 
projecting  beyond  the  surface  of  the  framing. 

Bole  of  Bloi^.  n.  {Min.)  A  yellow  kind  of  hole,  which 
contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and  elfcrvesces  with  acids. 

Bolero,  {bo-lair'o,)  n.  fSp.J  (Pastimes.)  A  national 
dance  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  castanets,  and  the  cithern  (guitar),  ami 
sometimes  with  the  voice.  The  dance  is  intemied  to 
reiiresent  a  love  story,  commenoing  with  coyness  and 
diffidence,  and  gradually  rising  to  the  ejfpression  of  pjw- 
sionate  ecsbusy.  It  is  in  the  time  of  a  miquet,  and  has  a 
marked  and  singular  rliythiii. 

“  And'  when  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero. 

Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero."  Byron. 

Boles,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

BoleslRS.  {ho-lcsfla,)  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Poland, 
who  reigned  at  different  periods  between  d92  and  1*279. 

Bole'tic.  a.  (Chem.)  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  Bo¬ 
letus,  q.  V. 

Bolctic  Aoi<l.  n.  {Chem.)  An  acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  tho  Boletus  pseudo-igniarius. 

JBole'tiis,  n.  {Bof.)  A  gen,  of  Fungi,  of  the  ord.  Hymen- 
omycetes,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  AgaHcus 
by  the  absence  of  gills,  the  under-side  of  the  cup  or  pile- 


us  being  covered  by  a  porous  layer  composed  of  innu¬ 
merable  short  tubes  united  together.  Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  edilde,  though  they  are  all  set  Uowu  as  mere 
toad-stool.s  by  the 
mushroom  -  gather¬ 
ers  of  this  country. 

B.  edulis,  tlie  Ops 
ordinaire  of  tlie 
Frencli  markets,  is 
much  u.sed  through¬ 
out  the  Lurui)ean 
continent.  It  grows 
in  woody  situations, 
and  attains  a  con¬ 
siderable  size,  the 
Cap  being  usually 
six  or  seven  inches 
across.  The  color 
of  the  cup  ranges 
from  light  brown 
to  brownish  black, 
while  that  of  tho 
layer  ot  tubes  be-  Fiq.Z^Z.  —  boletus  edulis. 
neath  is  at  first 

white,  then  yellow,  and  finally  yellowish-green.  The 
stem  is  thick,  solid,  and  beautifnlly  reticulated.  Tti 
I)repare  the  fungus  for  the  talde,  the  layer  of  tubes,  the 
skin,  and  the  stem,  must  be  thrown  away,  for  nothing 
but  the  firm  and  delicate  flesh  of  the  cap  is  to  be  eaten. 
This  may  be  either  eaten  raw  with  Siilt  and  pepper,  or 
cooked  like  a  common  mushroom. 

Boleyn.  Anne,  {hooVm.)  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  king  of 
England,  and  mother  of  Qu<-*cn  Elizabeth,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  of  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent, 
whore  she  was  bi'rn,  in  1607.  On  her  return  from  France, 
where  she  spent  her  youth  in  the  service  of  the  French 
queen,  she  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honor;  it  wjis  in  this 
capacity  that  she  first  encountered  the  notice  of  the 
voluptuar}’  Henry,  who,  if  he  had  not  before  thought 
of  the  divorce,  hastened  it  on  after  this  interview  with 
all  the  expedition  he  was  able  to  command;  but,  unable 
to  wait  for  all  the  legal  formalities,  ho  married  her  pri¬ 
vately,  publishing  the  fact  some  months  after,  and  when 
the  divorce  was  officially  promulgated.  About  a  year 
after  her  coronation  as  queen  of  England,  and  little  more 
than  15  months  from  the  birth  of  her  child  —  the  future 
Queen  Elizabeth  — she  was  accused  of  criminal  conver¬ 
sation  with  some  of  the  geiitleineu  of  her  train,  brought 
to  trial,  found  guilty,  and.  that  Henry  might  the  sooner 
marry  the  thii’d  oI»ject  of  Ids  sensual  pas^^on,  beheaded 
a  tew  days  after  in  front  of  the  Tower,  1536,  her  husband 
watching  impatiently  on  the  highest  turret  of  Windsor 
Castle  for  the  signal  that  proclaimed  the  fall  of  the  axe. 

Bo'li.  a  city  of  A.siatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  cap.  of  a  saiul- 
jak,  in.  N.W.  of  Angora;  Lat.  40®  35'  N.,  Lon.  31®  19' 
E.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Homan  HadTianopoUs. 

Bo'Big'OO,  in.47u6</mu,  a  village  of  Greene  co. pop.  1,770. 

IBolina'ft,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  Luzon  in  theEastern 
Archipelago,  N.  Lat.  16®  20',  E.  Lon.  119®  50'. 

Boli'iia^,  iu  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marion  co.,  10  m.  W.  of  San  Rafael;  pop.  of  township, 
about  600. 

Boling'broUe,  IIenky  St.  John,  Viscount,  (hoVing- 
brook,)  a  celebrated  English  statesman  and  political 
writer,  b.  1678.  He  became  secretary  of  war  in  1704;  re¬ 
signed  in  1707  ;  but,  in  1710,  he  was  again  one  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  For  the  next  four  years  he  assisted  in  governing 
the  country,  ainl,  by  the  inglorious  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
April,  1713,  brought  the  war  with  France  to  a  close.  In 
1712  he  was  created  Viscount  Bulingbroke;  and,  in  1714, 
Queen  Anne  died.  'Ibis  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  his  old  friend  Harley,  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  been  commissioned  to  form  a  new  cabi¬ 
net.  The  death  of  the  queen  disarranged  all  his  mea¬ 
sures,  and,  in  the  following  j’ear,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  his  escape  to  France,  in  disguise,  to  evade  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  enemies.  On  the  accession  of  George  I., 
ho  was  impeached,  by  Walpole,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  I 
of  Lords,  and,  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial,  he  was 
attainted  by  Act  of  Furliament.  Meanwliile  he  liad 
entered  the  service  of  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender, 
who*  appointed  him  his  prime  ndnister,  but  who,  after 
his  return  from  Scotland,  dismissed  him.  In  1723  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  hut  he  was  hot  re¬ 
admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  excited  his  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  ho  began  to  WTite  against  the  ministry  with 
considerable  effect,  and  finally  succeeded  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1735  he  once  more  withdrew 
to  Fram  e,  where  he  resided  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  event  enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  estates  at  Battersea.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  employing  his  pen  upon  other  subjects  be¬ 
sides  such  Jis  had  political  tendencies.  His  works  are 
now  little  read,  notwithstanding  the  many  charms  which 
his  style  possesses.  D.  1751. 

Bo'ling-toii*  in  Fir^^ima,  a  post-office  of  Loudoun  co. 

Bo'lis,  71.  (Lat.J  {Astron,)  A  fire-ball,  or  meteor. 

Bol'ivar,  Simon,  (named  El  Libertadur,  from  his  having 
rescued  Cent.  S.  America  from  the  Spanish  yoke,)  was  b. 
at  Caracas,  1783.  lie  descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family,  received  his  university  education  at  Madrid, 
travelled  extensively  on  the  European  continent,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  returned  to  S.  America,  where,  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  his  wife  died,  when  he  once  more  visited 
Europe,  and  dhl  not  return  till  the  following  year,  when 
he  dedicated  himself  to  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and, 
at  Venezuela,  entered  upon  his  military  career  as  a 
colonel  in  the  service  of  the  newly  founded  reimblic. 
In  June,  1810,  we  find  him  in  London,  endeavoring  to 
induce  the  British  cabinet  to  assist  the  independent 


party  against  the  Royalists,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  acting  as  governor  of  Puerto  Cabcdlo,  the  strong¬ 
est  fortress  of  Venezuela.  He  was  now  fairly  committed 
to  the  I  evolutionary  cause,  ser\  iiig  under  General  Mi¬ 
randa,  whom  he  alterwards  accused  as  a  traitor,  and  who 
subsequently  died  in  a  dungei)n  in  Spain.  The  war 
continiKMl  to  rage,  and  alter  many  reverses  and  changes, 
he  gradually  won  his  way  to  that  goal  for  which  ho 
had  heioieally  and  disinterestedly  fought.  At  length, 
in  1821,  the  independent  tro«>ps  were  successful  in  the 
battle  of  CaraboU),  where  the  B(*yalist8  lost  !Ji)ward8  of 
6,0u0  men,  and  whii  h  deci<led  the  cause  against  Spain. 
On  tho  20th  of  August  of  the  same  year  a  republican 
constitution  was  a(lopte<l,  and  decreed  to  conlinne.  as 
then  defined,  till  1834.  Bolivar  was  chosen  i»resident, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  1823  he  a.ssisted  the  Peruvians 
to  obtain  their  independence,  anil  was  declared  tlieir 
liberator,  and  invested  with  supreme  aulhority.  On  the 
loth  of  February,  1825,  however,  he  convoked  a  con¬ 
gress,  and  resigned  liis  dil-tator^hip  in  the  following 
words:  I  felicitate  Peru  on  being  delivered  fnuu  two 
things  which,  of  all  others  on  eartli,  are  most  dreadful 
— war,  by  the  victory  ot  Ayacucho,  and  despotism,  by 
this  my  resignation.”  He  now  visited  the  upper  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Peru,  which,  calling  a  convention  at  Chuqui- 
saca,  gave  tho  name  of  Bolivia  to  their  country,  in 
honor  of  their  liberator,  and  appointed  him  perpetual 
pmtector,  and  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  On  the  25th 
of  May.  1826,  he  presented  his  Bolivian  code  to  the  cim- 
gress  of  Bolivia,  which  vas  afterwards  adopted,  with 
bome  di.ssulisfactioii,  however,  although  it  was  also  sub¬ 
sequently  adopted  by  the  congress  of  Lima,  wliere.  under 
its  provisions,  he  liimsclf  was  elected  president  for  life. 
He  now  set  out  for  Colombia,  where  disaffection  and 
jiurty  strife  were  at  their  height.  His  conduct  here 
was  misconstrued,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  assuming 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  These  suspicions  seem  to 
liave  deeply  affected  liim,  for  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
in  February,  1827:  “  Suspiciiuis  of  tyrannous  usurpa¬ 
tion  rest  upon  my  name,  and  disturb  the  Ijeurts  of 
Colombians.  I  desire  to  be  made  only  a  private  citi¬ 
zen.”  In  1829  new  disturbances  arose,  and,  in  1830,  a 
convention  wjvs  called  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
constitution  for  Colombia.  The  i)roceedings  were  begun 
by  Bolivar,  who  once  more  teinlered  his  resignation. 
He  was  pressed  to  retain  his  })osilion;  but  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  already  formed,  and  he  hade  adieu  to  public 
life,  broken  in  mind  and  body.  He  retired  toCaitha- 
geiia,  wlu-nce.  in  1831,  he  sent  an  address  to  the  Colom¬ 
bians,  vindicating  his  conduct,  and  complaining  of  their 
ingratitude,  'liiis  was  his  hist  act  which  had  relation 
to  public  affairs;  for  by  the  end  of  another  week  he  was 
no  more.  D.  at  San  Pedro,  near  Carthagena,  1830. 

Bol'ivar,  in  Arl'ansiw,  atwp.  of  Jefferson  co.;  ;a>;>  1,732. 

— A  post-village,  and  cap.  of  Poinsett  co.,  147  m.  N.E.  of 
Little  Rock;  pop.  8<'7. 

Bol  ivar,  in  Marylimd,  a  post-office  of  Frederick  co. 

Bori  var,  in  Mississippi,  a  VV.  county,  separated  from 
Arkansas  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississijjpi.  .^frea,  860  sq. 
m.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  fertile,  producing  quantities 
of  cotton.  Cap.  Bolivia.  Pop.  9,732. 

Bol'ivar,  in  .Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Polk  co., 
110  m.  8.W.  of  .Teffersop  City  ;  pop.  ^5. 

Bol'i  var.  in  iVetc  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
.Alleghany  co..  285  m.  IV.S.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  959. 

Bol'i  vai%  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ill 
m.  N.E.  of  Columbus:  pop.  413. 

Bol'i  %'ar,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  CO.,  '24  m.  E.N.E.  of  Greensburg ;  pop.  298. 

Bol'i  vai*,  in  a  handsome  and  prosperous  twp. 

and  post-town.  cap.  of  Hardeman  co.,  near  the  Hatche© 
River,  and  170  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville  ;  pop.  of  twp.  1,600. 

Bol'i  var,  in  Texas.  See  Point  Boliv.ar. 

Boliv  ar,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  1  m.  S.W.  of 
Harper's  Fen-y  ;  pop.  2,89*2. 

Bolivar  C'ity,  {Ctudad  Bolivar,)  in  Venezuela.  See 
Angostura. 

Bolivar  lleiu'lits.  in  'West  Virgmia,  lying  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry. 

Boliv'ia,  or  Upper  Peru,  a  republic  of  S.  America, 
between  Lat.  9®  .'lO'  and  25®  38'  S.,  and  Lon.  58®  and  70® 
W.;  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Peru  and  Paraguay,  S.  by 
the  Argeutiue  Republic  and  Chili, and  W.  by  Peru  and 
the  Pacific  Oc*eau.  Extreme  length,  N.  to  S.,  above 
l,ln0  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  800  m.  Area,  842,730  sq.  m. 


Divisions  : 

Province#.  Population. 

La  Paz .  475,3*22 

Cochabamba .  349,892 

Potosi .  281,229 

Chuquisaca .  223,608 

Oruro  .  110,931 

Santa  Cruz . 153,164 

Tarija . 88,900 

Beni . 53,973 

Atacama .  5,273 


1,742,352 

Indians  {AborigxTies) .  245, OuO 


Total . . 1,987,352. 


Desc.  This  country  consists  of  three  regions,  differing 
from  one  another  in  surface,  elevation,  and  climate:  1. 
A  small  and  narrow  strip  of  rainless  wilderness  along 
the  sea-coast ;  2.  A  magnificent  stretch  of  mountain  and 
plateau  country  full  of  lofty  peaks;  and,  3.  A  wide  plain 
spreading  out  for  miles  and  miles  to  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Two 
lateral  ridges  of  the  Andes  penetrate  into  B*  and  fcTia 
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transversn  Cordilleras,  one  of  which,  the  Bahama  chain, 
in  the  W.,  attains  a  inaximntii  elevation  ot  2L3ou  feet, 
while  many  of  the  passes  across  both  chains  jHjssess  an 
altitude  of  l  \0<K)aud  16,000  fu  The  watersho^l  of  the 
Ihleomayo,  Madeini,  Beni,  and  Mamt>re  rivers,  forms  a 
f«;rtile  region,  almost  c<ivei*ed  witli  vast  primeval  forests. 
The  principal  valley  is  that  of  l>e>ai?nad(*r«),  betweeti 
the  two  C<»rdiller;us,  having  an  area  (inclmlinir  the 
hake  of  Titicacii,  in  its  N.  jmi-t  — tlie  largest  lake  on 
the  S.  American  continent)  of  18,5u0  sq.  ni,  Be.sitles 
tills  great  sheet  of  water,  other  lakes  are  nutnerous  and 
of  considerable  size,  ;is  those  of  Ubahy  and  Grande. 
Cliiti.  Rain  seldom  falls  on  the  coast ;  in  the  plains  K.  of 
the  Andes  the  rainy  season,  which  is  identical  wiihsmn- 
mer,  lasts  from  Oct.  to  April,  during  whi<  h  lime  the  ruins 
are  almost  continuous,  and  lln-  rivers  inundate  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  plains  it  is  excessividy  hot 
and  imliealthy,  hut  in  the  De.saguudero  valley  (13.UiM)  ft.i 
al«ove  the  sea),  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  snow  fulls 
in  Nov.  and  Ajiril.  Kartlnpiakes  are  frequent.  —  Min. 
Gold  is  largely  found  ;  and  every  one  has  heard  of  the 
riches  of  till*  great  silver-mines  of  Pnto'ii;  in  IsTO  two 
prolific  dep(isits  of  silver-ore  were  discovered  iti  tlie 
maritime  provinceof  Cobija.  Besides  these  metals, coj)per, 
lead,  tin,  sulpliur,  anti  nitre  are  also  found.  —  Wf/rtalion. 
The  miglity  forests  of  B.  abouml  in  the  finest  timber  for 
ship-building,  carpentry,  &c.  The  cocoa  is  sujierior  even 
to  that  of  Gu:iy;iquil;  wliile  the  ricliest  fruits,  ca.scii- 
rilla,  indigt>,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  cinchona,  copaiha,  sar- 
8aparill;i,  gums,  dye-wooils,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  Ac.,  are 
rai.sed  in  extraordinary  ahiinilauee.  —  ZwV.  Jaguars,  t;i- 
pirs,  leopards,  various  descriptions  of  monkeys,  guana- 
ct»s,  a]paca.s,  parrots,  singing-birds,  turkeys,  several  sj)e- 
cies  of  A an<!  myri.uls  of  no.Kious  reptiles  and 
insect.s  have  their  habitat  here.  Va.st  herds  of  horned 
cattle,  horses,  jcsses,  and  mubts  are  ijidigenous. —  liihab. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  /^.  are  of  mixetl  race,  with, — on  tlie 
whole,— m  >reof  Buropeaii  tlian  Atnerican  blood  in  their 
veins;  while  the  aborigines  are  divided  into  many  Indian 
tri'>e.s,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life.  —  Minf.  Cottons,  wool¬ 
lens,  vicuila  liats,  glass,  fans,  osirich-plume.s.  &c.  —  Com. 
The  coiiriierce  of  B.  is,  as  yet,  incou.siilerable,  owing  to 
tlie  undevelop  -d  state  of  the  country.  Witliin  tlie  Brazil¬ 
ian  dmuinious,  not  very  far  from  the  B  divian  frontier,  a 
short  break,  of  3  m.  only,  separates  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon  from  one  of  the  Plata  River  ;  were  tliese  .‘streams 
connected  by  a  caiia’,  there  would  be  a  continuous  water- 
communication,  for  tlie  most  part  navigable,  Ihrougli  tlie 
heart  of  S.  .\merica,  from  Bmulos  .\.yre.s,  in  Lat.  30®  S.. 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oiino.  o,  in  nearly  UO®  8.  The  Bo¬ 
livian  govt,  is  endeavoring  to  promote  internal  traffic,  by 
offering  gnints  of  land  to  jiur.soiis  settling,  and  consider¬ 
able  premiums  for  the  e.stablishment  of  steam-navigation 
on  the  S.  alfiuentof  the  Am  izon.  —  -Irmy,  <£•  •.  Tlie  stand¬ 
ing  armed  force  is  limited  to  'LODO  men.  and  there  is  a 
navy  of  3  small  vessels  with  li  I  guns.  —  Prin.  (owns.  Chu- 
qiiisaca  (the  cap.).  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Potosi. 
The  only  important  seaport  is  Cobija,  on  tlie  8.  Pacific. 
Hist,  and  Goid.  i?.,  under  the  name  of  Uiqier  Peru, 
formeil,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  lS-4,  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  viceroy.jlly  of  Bueiios  Ayres.  Tlie 
republicans,  under  Gen.  Sucre,  having  th.  n  deleated  the 
Royalists,  tlie  imlependeiice  of  the  country  was  secured. 
Its  pr  -“8i‘nt  name  was  given  to  it  in  1826,  in  honor  of  the 
liberator  B  iliv  ir,  (7.  e.,)  nv1io,oii  being  so  requested,  drew' 
up  a  constitution,  which  was  a‘lopted  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  This  constitution,  which  was  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated,  vested  the  executive  pow*T  in  a  pre>ideiit  for  life, 
with  the  privilege  of  naming  hi.s  successor;  and  the 
legislative  functions  in  three  u  idie-s,  a  senati*.  tribunes, 
ami  censors.  Tlie  code  and  constitution  of  Bolivar  were 
soon  after  abamh'ued;  but  the  legislative  powers  are 
still,  nominally  at  least,  vested  in  the  three  bodies  above 
named;  and  the  executive  powi*r  is  in  tin*  hands  of  a 
president  elected  for  life. —The  true  interests  of  B. 
w’ould  be  to  form  part  of  PiTU,  and  at  one  tinoMinder 
the  ausjiices  of  Gen.  Santi  (‘ruz,  it  was  in  cln.-^e  rela¬ 
tion  with  that  country.  Local  jealousie,>  an<l  peisomil 
ambition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  active  hostility  ol  Chili, 
made,  however,  the  continuance  ot  that  ccmnectioii  ini- 
jio.ssihle,  and  Bolivia  has  now,  for  a  wdiole  generation, 
preserved  a  churlish  and  sterile  independence,  t'*rn,  alas  ! 
by  factions  of  at  lea.st  the  average  8.  American  turbulence. 
A  spell  of  violence  and  tumult  has  brooded  over  the 
laiul  since  its  first  birth  as  an  independ^'iit  State,  and  it 
lias  lived  for  the  most  part  on  indifferent  terms  with  its 
neighbor'^,  —  the  principal  cause  of  its  difficulties  having 
heeTi  the  base  money  wliicli  it,  unhappily,  set  about 
coining  a  good  many  years  ago.  In  1864  and  186.),  B 
had  also  a  verv  pretty  quarrel  with  Chili  about  the 
guano  in  the  bay  of  Mr*jilloues,  a  ipiarrel  whicli  nearly 
led  to  war,  but  \va.s  closeil  by  a  boundary  treaty,  con¬ 
cluded  ill  1866.  M.  Gramlidier  (TmiWs  through  South 
America,  Paris,  1861,)  savs  that  drinking  and  g.imbling 
are  tlie  cliief  pleasures  of  the  population,  that  commerce 
languishes,  and  w’ealth  is  steadily  ib'Clining,  imr  docs 
there  seem  any  hope  of  better  days,  until  an  easier  co*n- 
munication  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  worM  is 
opened,  tlirongh  the  great  rivers.  Furtlier  imjieiliinents 
to  progress  are  found  in  the  dofee  far  nie.nte,  so  dear  to 
the  Indian  population,  and  in  the  scanty  imhicemcnts 
which  are  offered  to  foreign  immigrants  h\  a  country 
where  law  is  weak  or  corrupt,  and  which  from  its  inac- 
cessiblfi  position  may  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  doing 
wrong  with  impunity,  to  all  e.\cept  its  immediate  neign- 
Pors.  — The  periodical  pre.ss  of  B.  issanl  by  Wapimnsto 
be  behind  that  of  any  other  8.  American  State. 
tiou  is  sailly  neglected,  and  in  1868  there  were  only  8,000 
children  at  school.  Some  few  works  of  merit  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  republic,  among  which 
tistical  labors  of  Balenca,  and  a  History  of  Cortez.  From 


1867  to  1876,  there  was  continual  civil  war.  No  recent 
statistics  oi  B.  are  ohtamable.  In  1878,  several  lines  of 
U.  R's  were  being  ctmslriicted,  and  two  in  operation. 

Bol  j  v'ia,  in  Miss.,  a  ji  -v.,  cap.  of  Bolivar  co.,  in  Mo.,  a 
vill.  of  St.  Genevieve  eo. 

Bolk'hov^  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govt,  of  Orel, 
about  30  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Orel,  on  the  Noognu  Manf. 
Gloves,  hats,  hosiery,  leather.  Ac.  P"P-  19,260. 

Boll,  {hols)  n.  [W.  bwl,  the  husk  that  luiclo.ses  the  seed 
ot  tla.x  ;  A.  8.  holla,  a  bowl.]  The  round  pod,  capsule,  or 
pericarp  of  a  plant. 

(<b/a.)  An  old  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  varying  in 
quantity  according  to  locality  an>l  the  article  measured. 
It  i.s  enough  to  say  that  aB.  of  oats  is  equal  to  6  bushels, 
oi  0-8llisof  animj»erjal  (piarler.  Although  legally suj»er- 
seded  by  imperial  nieasiii  i‘,  the  2^.  is  still  in  coiumou  use. 

— V.  i.  To  form  into  a  pericarp,  or  seed-vi‘ssel. 

*'  For  the  barley  wa«  in  the  oar,  aod  the  flux  wa^  hdled." 

Exvd.  ix.  31. 

BoriniidiKts,  n.  pi.  See  Acta  Sanctorum. 

Bol'lar<N,  n.pt.  {Xaut.)  Large  posts  set  up  on  either 
siile  of  a  dock  or  basin,  for  the  purpose  of  having  at¬ 
tached  to  them  the  blocks  througli  which  are  received 
tln‘  hawsers  u.sed  in  liauiing  vessels  into  and  out  of  dock. 

Boriard-tim'bcrt^,  n.pl.  {Said.)  Same  as  K.mqht- 
HEVDS,  7.  r. 

B4>ll^llO,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vauclu.-^e,  24  m.  N.  of 
Avignon.  M<mf\  Silks  an<l  dye-stuft's. 

Bolling,  n.  A  pollurd-lree;  a  tree  deprived  of  its 
hranclies. 

Bol'liiis-er*  in  J/i.w/wri.  a  S.E. county,  area  about  500 
sq.  m,.  watered  by  the  Whitewater  or  Little  River,  and 
Castor  Creek.  Surface,  hilly.  Soil,  fertile.  Iron  ami 
immense  beds  of  kaoliiie  are  found;  also  extensive  ile- 
posits  of  pipe- and  fireclay.  Cajj.  Marble  Uill.  /bp. 
(1870.)  8,162. 

B4>Iii,  V.  i.  To  swell;  to  puff  out;  to  inflate. 

Boln«  Bolleii.  a.  liiflitiMl;  bellied  out;  swelled  out; 
a.M,  “  boln  out  like  a  sail."  —  B'U  Jouson. 

BolOffiiR,  (/vo-/o?i'yu.)  (Anc.  Bononia.]  A  famous  walled 
city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Reno  and  Savena.  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  commencing  the  Apeiiiiine  ciiain.  24  m.  S.E.  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  27  S.W,  of  Ferrara,  and  399  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Adriatic.  Tlie  city  is  4  m.  in  circuit,  aud  indif¬ 
ferently  built  in  a  palace  style  of  arcliitecturo  with 
arcades.  In  the  midillcof  the  city  stand  the  two  cele- 
•  brated  leaning  towers,  inclining  in  different  directions  : 
that  of  Asimdli,  320  leet  hi^li,  inclines  about  3)/^  feet ; 
Garisenda,  145  feet  in  height.  8  feet.  It  is  said  that  from 
tlie  top  of  the  former  103  cities  may  be  seen.  The  ca- 
tluHlnil,  built  A.  I).  432,  pt>s8es8e8  the  A  u»w?icaafio7j,  tlie 
last  work  of  Ludovico  Caracci.  Tlie  university,  one  of 
the  oldi  st  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  was  founded  by 
tlie  Emperor  Theodosius,  a.  D.  425,  ami  has  a  library  of 
200,000  vols.  Manuf.  Crape,  silk,  glass,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  nuirtadelU  sausages  (celebrated  all  over  the 
world),  Ac.  —  No  Italian  city,  Florence  excepted,  has 
produced  so  many  Celebrated  men  in  science  and  the 
line  arts.  B.  always  assumed  tlie  title  of  “learned,” 
and  had  tlie  motto  Bouonia  docel  on  its  money  and  public 
buililings,  as  well  as  the  word  libert'is.  It  has  given  birth 
to  h  pojies  (including  Benedict  XIV.),  nearly  200  cardi- 
iialfl,  ami  to  more  than  1,000  scientific  and  literary  men. 
and  artists,  —  among  them  the  eminent  naturalists  Gal- 
vani  and  .\ldint ;  tlie  anatomists  Mondino  and  Malpiglii ; 
the  astronomer  MarsigU  ;  the  mathematicians  Manfn*di 
aud  Canterzaui:  the  brothers  Zauotti^Gliedini,  aud  Guer- 
cino;  and  the  painters  Francia,  Giudo,  Albano,  Barbi- 
eri,  Doinenichino,  the  three  Caracci,  Aldiui.  and  Zam- 
beccari.  —  B..  us  B<monia,  received  a  Roman  .  colony, 
A.U.C.  653.  It  was  besieged  fruitlessly  by  Alaric,  and 
escaped  the  clutch  ot  Attihi.  Pejiin  afterwards  gave  it 
to  llie  Holy  See,  to  which  it  belonged  diiriug  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty;  next  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
magi.''trates  ;  m‘Xt  by  feudal  nobles;  uml  finally  became 
a  repul)lic,  until  the  13th  century,  when  it  again  fell 
umler  the  Holy  S'-e,  who  finally  amiexetl  it  in  1506.  The 
city  ami  province  {Lfgution)  remained  umler  the  Pa¬ 
pal  government  until  1860,  w'heti  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  new  kingduiu  of  Italy.  P"p.  in  1872,  115,957. 

Bolo^fiia-phiali^.  n.  pi.  Small  phials  or  flasks  of 
unaiuiealed  glass  which  tty  into  pieces  when  their  sur¬ 
face  is  scratclied  by  a  hanl  body,  as  by  dropping  into 
them  a  fragment  of  flint ;  wherea.s,  a  bullet  may  be 
dropped  into  them  without  injury. 

Bolo^'iia-saiiMa;;:!*,  {bo-lon'ya.)  n.  [From  Bologna, 
in  Italy.]  {Cookery.)  A  large  description  of  sausage, 
first  imuie  at  Bologna,  ami  consisting  of  various  kinds 
of  meat  sejcsoned  with  herbs,  aud  enclosed  iu  a  thin  skiu 
or  membrane. 

Bolo;i:iia->4tono,  «.  (Min.)  See  Boloonian-stonk. 

Bolognese,  Bolo^rn'iait,  {hhlbn-y^'.)  a.  {Geag.) 
Relaling.  or  belonging  to,  Bologna,  or  its  inhabitants. 

— n.  A  native,  or  inhabitant,  of  Bologna. 

Bolo^noi^e  S<»liool,  n.  {Painting.)  There  were  three 
perioils  of  the  B.  S.:  the  Early,  the  Roman,  and  the 
J-)clectic.  The  fir.st  w’as  founded  by  Marco  Zoppo  in  tlie 
1.5tli  century,  and  its  great  master  was  Francia.  The 
sectuid  was  foiiiuled  in  the  IGth  by  Bagnacavallo,  who 
Bpreuil  the  Roman  style  in  Bologna;  the  masters  of  this 
period  were  Primaticcio,  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  and  Niccolo 
deir  Abate.  The  third  was  founded  by  the  Caracci  at  the 
close  of  the  BTli  century ;  its  object  was  to  unite  all  the 
excellences  of  the  preceding  schools;  hence  it  is  called 
the  Eclectic  School.  Among  the  principal  painters  which 
it  numbered  were  Doinenichino,  Laiifranco,  Guido,  Schi- 
d*)ne,  Guercino,  Albani,  ami  the  tliree  Caracci,  Their 
merits  were  purely  technical,  ami  their  style  academic. 
—  See  I*AiNTiNO,  and  the  particular  uaiues  of  the  paint¬ 
ers  above  quoted. 


Boloffniail-stono,  w  {Min.)  A  kind  of 

sulphate  of  baryta  found  near  Bologiiu.  Att**r  having 
been  heated  with  charcoal,  uiid  then  expt>sed  to  the 
liglit  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  strongly  phobpht^resceut, 
amt  remains  so  fur  some  time. 

Bolor-TH;;'li4  {bodor  tah,)  a  mountain-chain  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  extending  fmiu  Lat.  3.0®  to  45®  N.,  and  from 
Lmi.  7CH  to  75®  E.,  and  separating  China  on  the  K.  from 
Koondooz  and  Kafiristaii  on  tin-  \V,  Tlie  highest  points, 
hetw’eeii  35®  and  4U®  N.,  are  said  to  exceed  19,0U9  teetin 
height.  The  is  cro.ssed  by  3  passes — om*  Iroin  Iki- 
dak^hun,  leading  into  LittleT'hiliel.amI  two  W., starting 
respectively  Iroiii  Kashgar  uml  Yarkand. 

B<»1  stis,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which,  after  flowing  W.,  en¬ 
ters  the  Pacific  Ocean,  '2'Zb  m.  S.W,  of  Mexico  city. 

Bolso'iia,  (anc.  \’ulsinium,)  a  walled  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Viterbo,  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Orvieto,  on  a  lake 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  only  noticeable  for  the  ruins  of 
the  Etruscan  goddess  Nortia.  a  granite  sarcopliagus,  or¬ 
namented  with  bas-reliefs,  and  otlier  remains  ofaiitiquily. 
This  was  anciently  a  )ilace  of  great  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  Pliny  says  (//wi.  lib.  xxxiv.  g  7)  that  when 
taken  by  the  Romans,  2G6  b.  c.,  it  cuiituiiied  no  fewer 
than  7,b00  statues.  Poj).  2,387. 

Bolster,  (6o4e'.'{<«r,)  n.  [A.  S.  bolster;  0.  Ger.  hoi  star ; 
from  the  root  of  5o//.]  A  long  pillow  or  cushion,  used  to 
support  the  head  of  persons  lying  on  a  bed;  —  usually 
placed  beneath  the  pillows. 

“  This  arm  Rhall  be  a  huUter  for  thy  head  ; 
ril  fetch  clean  straw  to  make  a  soldier's  bed.'*  —  Gay. 

— A  pad  or  quilt;  sonielhing  in  the  shape  of  a  bolster 
used  as  a  support,  or  to  hinder  pressure. 

*'  up  goes  her  band,  sod  oft  she  slips 
The  bolsters  that  supply  her  hips.”  —  Su'i/t. 

{Saddlery.)  The  padded  or  cushioned  part  of  a  saddle. 

(i\a?/f.)  A  piece  of  timber  adjoining  the  liawse-hole, 
intended  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the  hawser  against 
the  clieek  of  a  sliip's  bow. —  A  small  pad  of  painted  or 
tarred  canvas  placed  under  the  rigging  to  prevent  fric¬ 
tion  when  the  spars  strain  in  stormy  weather.  —  A  cy¬ 
lindrical  iron  block,  with  a  hole  through  the  middle,  used 
as  an  anvil  when  lioles  are  being  punched  in  metal. 

(Mech.)  A  tool  used  iu  punching  holes,  and  lor  making 
bolts. 

{Building.)  That  part  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
between  tiic  truss  ami  the  masonry. 

(Or/mince.)  A  block  of  w'uod  attached  to  a  gun-car¬ 
riage,  upon  which  the  breecli  of  the  gun  rests,  when 
being  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

{CarjHmtry.)  The  cross-beam  of  a  railway-car  or  truck. 

(Arc/«.)  The  rolls  at  tlie  ends  of  capitals  of  the  Ionic 
order. 

{Cutlery.)  That  part  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  which 
connects  with  the  handle.  —  The  metallic  end  of  a  kuife- 
baiidle. 

— V.  a.  To  support  with  a  bolster,  pad,  or  cushion. — To 
hold  up;  to  maintain;  to  support.  (Used  in  a  moral 
sense.) 

“It  was  the  way  of  many  to  hoUter  up  their  crazy  doaiing  con¬ 
sciences  with  couUdeuces.”  —  South. 

— n.  i.  To  afford  a  bed  to;  to  lie  on  the  same  bolster. 

“  Mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster, 

More  than  their  own.”  —  Shaks. 

’  Bol'store<l,  a.  Swelled  out.  —  Supported;  maintained. 

.  BorHtoriii^,  n.  A  supporting,  or  h.ilding  uj). 

Borster*»  Mills,  iu  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. 

Bolt,  n.  [Dun.  holt;  A.S.  holt;  from  the  root  bal,  as 
found  in  Gr.  hallo,  to  throw.]  That  which  shoots  or  darts 
forward;  an  arrow;  aUart;  a  pointed  shaft;  thutwliich 
darts  like  a  l)olt. 

•*  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 

It  fell  upon  a  Utile  western  fi«»wer. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound.”  — 

— A  thunderbolt;  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

“  Siug'd  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  bolts  transfix'd.”—  />rjfd«n. 

—All  iron  or  shackle  to  fasten  the  b  gs  of  a  prisont-r, 
“Away  with  him  to  prison  ;  lay  bolls  enough  upon  him.  '  —  5Aafc«. 

—That  which  shuts  or  fastens  a  door,  as  a  bar;  anything 
which  fastens  or  secures. 

‘  'T  U  not  in  thee  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.’  —  Shaks 

{Jninenj.)  An  iron  fii,stenii\g  for  a  tioor  moved  by  the 
hand,  and  catoliing  in  a  etaidv,  or  nutt  li,  to  receive  it. 
The  H.  of  a  lock  i»  the  iron  part  liy  wliich  it  is  fastened 
into  the  jamb,  in  tlie  act  of  turning  it  by  the  key.  — In 
Curnenfry,  J3.  arc  tiiose  square,  or  eylindrical,  iron  jiins, 
wliich  piiss  tlirongh  two  or  more  j>ic'ces  ol  timber,  with 
a  broad  knob  at  one  end,  and  a  nut  screwed  to  the  other, 
for  securing  tliem  togetiier. 

—pi  (Naut.)  Short  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron  or  copper, 
tarying  in  diameter  from  lialf  an  incli  to  three  indies, 
and  of  various  lengths,  used  for  securing  tlie  timbers  of 
a  ship  to  the  ribs,  and  for  fastening  the  kiows,  b.sims, 
and  various  parts  of  tlie  vessel  together.  These  bolts 
differ  in  form  according  to  tlie  purpose  frir  w  liidi  they 
are  ilesigned.  ami  are  distinguished  by  shipwrights  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  head.  • 

Bolt  of  canvas.  A  piece  of  sail-cloth,  measuring  28 

Itolt^  i'.  a.^To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bolt,  pin,  or  other 
contrivance;  as,  to  holt  a  door. 

“  Tbe6oh«d  gates  flew  open  at  the  blo-Rl; 

The  storm  rush’d  in,  and  Arclte  stood  aghast.  Dryden. 


—To  fasten ;  to  shackle ;  to  confine. 

“To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds,  ^ 

■Which  shackles  eccideut,  and  bolts  up  change.  — AAoxs. 

_ Xo  blurt  out  precipitately;  to  utter  at  random, 

“  I  hat©  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments,  _ _ 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.  —Mtitoru 
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— To  8’vallow  anything  precipitat(*ly,  and  without  proper 
mastication;  as.  t'»  bolt  oiu*’s  food. 

Bolt,  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  belutfi\  blnier,  trom  Lnt.  apludare,  from 
apUuia,  chaff,  husks,  wiiinowings  of  corn.]  To  husk  or 
wiunow ;  to  sift  or  8ci)iircite  bran  from  flour. 

‘‘  I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. ' —Z)ry<irn. 

—To  (‘xamine,  as  if  by  sifting;  (generally  preceding  out.) 

•*  It  would  be  well  bolted  out.  whether  great  refractions  may  not 
be  made  upon  redectious,  as  ui>ou  direct  beams."— 

(Liiw.)  To  discuss  tlie  p(»ints  of  a  case  in  private. 

{Sport.)  To  start  forth;  to  cause  to  leave  their  holes; 
as  rabbits,  hares,  «fec. 

To  bolt  bt  the.  bran.  To  give  anytliing  a  complete  and 
perfect  e.xaiiiination  ;  as.  **Tlie  rep«)rt  of  the  committee 
was  examined  ami  sifted  and  bolted  to  the  bran.'^  Burke. 

Bolt,  r.  n.  To  slioot  or  start  lortli  siuUh'nly,  like  a  bolt ; 
to  move  abruptly;  to  spring  out  precipitately. 

“  The  birds  to  foreign  seals  repair’d  ; 

And  beasts,  that  boUtdooi,  and  saw  the  forest  bar'd." — Dryden. 

— To  fall  suddenly,  like  a  bolt. 

••  His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads.”— Jfihon. 

—To  make  a  sudden  exit  or  departure  without  previous 
announcement;  to  dessert  or  evade;  as,  hta  bolted  with 
the  ca.'-h. 

Bolt,  adr.  With  abrupt  or  sudden  collision ;  as,  to  come 
bolt  up  against  a  person. 

Bolt'-aii;^or,  n.  [Mt  and  An  auger  of  large 

size,  used  l>y  ship-builders  for  boring  holes  for  holts. 

Bolt'*ciitter,  n.  A  machine  to  cut  bolts  with. 

Bolt  ed,  n.  {Arch.)  See  Boult. 

Bolt'er,  ft.  One  wlio  bolts,  or  goes  away  abruptly ;  a 
horse  which  suddenly  starts  off.  —  An  instrument  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  bolting  or  separating  bran  from  flour. 

“When  superciliously  he  sifts 
Through  coursest  bolter  others'  gifts.”  -  Hudihrae. 

— A  kind  of  net  or  fishing  apparatus. 

'■  These  hakes  are  taken  .  .  .  with  the  bolter." —  Carexo. 

Bolt'-liead,  n.  {Chem.)  A  globular  flask  with  atnhular 
neck,  used  in  the  laboratory  for  boiling  and  subliming. 

Bolt'lilg',  n.  Act  of  fastening  with  a  bolt  or  bolts: 
blurtingout ;  starting  forth  suddenly;  sifting  or  separat¬ 
ing  bran  from  flour. 

{Law.)  Discussion  of  legal  cases  in  private. 

Bolt'iii;?*oloth,  n.  A  cloth  of  wliich  bolters  are  made. 

The  place  where  flour,  meal,  &c. 

are  b'dted  or  sifted. 

The  jade  retnrned  as  white,  and  ns  powdered,  as  if  she  had 
been  at  wur^  iti  a  bolting 'ho  me."  —  Dennit. 

Bolting^liiitcli,  n.  The  vat  or  tub  which  receives 
flour,  &c.,  after  being  bolted. 

Bdltiii;5‘>inin,  n.  An  apparatus  for  sifting  flour,  &c. 

Boltiii;;’-tub,  n.  Same  a.s  Boltinu-hutch,  q.  t». 

Bl>rtoii,  or  Boltox-le-Moors,  a  large  manufacturing 
town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  175  in.  N.W.  of  London. 
31  K.N.E.  of  Liverpool,  and  12  N.W.  of  Mancliester.  This 
is  an  opulent  ami  important  place,  well-built,  paved,  and 
lighted,  and  possessing  many  fine  public  buildings. — 
Man/.  Cott«)n  goods,  paper,  machinery,  steam-engines, 
kc.  This  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal-field,  and 
carries  on  an  immense  traffic.  B.  w’lus  the  scene  of  des¬ 
perate  struggles  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Royalists  under  James  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
was  afterwards  betrayed,  and  by  order  of  Cromwell  be¬ 
headed,  in  the  market-place  of  this  town,  1651.  Pop. 
10S.959. 

Borton.  in  Conne.cticuly  a  post-township  of  Tolland  co., 
15  m.  E.  of  Hartford ;  pop.  676. 

Bolton^  in  Illinois^  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co. 

Boltoil«  in  Mas.^achunetts.,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
co.,  27  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870;  1.015. 

Bolton*  in  J/is-sown,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Bolton*  in  New  KorA-.a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,on 
Lake  Heorge.  C8  m.  N  of  .\U>any;  jt>  »7>.M870;  1,135 

Bolton*  in  Vppe,r  Canada.,  a  village  of  York  co.,  28  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Toronto  :  pop.  about  oOO. 

Bolton*  in  Vermont.,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden  co., 
20  m.  N.W.  of  .Montpelier;  pop.  712. 

Bolto'nla.  n.  {Bot.)  .4  genus  of  plants,  order  .A-f/ffra- , 
te.er.  They  are  glabrous  branching,  unimportant  herbs.  I 

Bol'tonitP*  n.  {Mm.)  A  kind  of  chrysolite,  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  varieties  of  that  mineral  in  being  a 
silicate  of  magnesia,  instead  of  a  silicate  r)f  magne*ia 
and  iron,  it  is  found  at  Bolton.  Massacliusetts,  in  gran¬ 
ules  and  irregular  masses  disseminated  through  lime- 
slono,  seldom  with  any  traces  of  crystalline  form,  ami 
of  a  color  varying  from  ash-gray  to  yellowish-white: 
the  darker  colors  change  to  yellow  on  exposure  to  tlie 
weather. 

Bol'fOil*^  Depot,  in  MUnmppi,  a  post-village  of 
Hinds  co.,  27  in.  E.  of  Vicksburg. 

Bol'tonvilic*  in  a  post-office  of  Cobh  co. 

Bolton  ville*  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Orange  co 

Bolton villo* in  BYsconsin,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of  West  Bend;  pop.  about  200. 

Bolt'-rop^*  n.  {Naid.)  The  rope  bordering  the  sails  of 
a  snip,  to  strengthen  the  canvas  and  prevent  its  tearing. 
Up  the  sides  of  a  sail  it  is  called  a  le.ech-rope ;  along  the 
top,  a  head-rope\  and  at  the  foot,  a  font-rope. 

Bolt'-sorewliij;:  >Ia<*liiiie*  n.  l.Vec/t.)  A  machine 
for  screwing  bolts,  by  fixing  the  i)olt-nead  to  a  revolving 
chuck,  and  causing  the  eml  which  it  is  required  to  screw 
to  enter  a  set  of  dies,  which  advance  as  the  bolt  re¬ 
volves. 

Bolt's  ForR,  in  Kmtuclcy.  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Bolt'sprflf*n.(xVaaf }  An  old  spelling  of  Bowsprit,  q.v. 

Bolt-np'rig^ht*  a.  Perfectly  erect,  as  a  bolt  or  arrow 
placed  on  its  end. 

“As  1  6too4  holt-upright  upon  one  end,  one  of  the  ladies  buret  out.” 

AddUon. 


Bo'1UA*n.:  Eng.  ph  Bo'lunes  ;  Lat.pL  Bou.  [Lat.]  ( Med.) 
A  iiharmaceutical  prejiaration,  having  a  pilliilar  shape, 
but  larger ;  it  can,  liowever,  be  swallowed  like  a  pill. 

Bo'inaii*$«  Bluff,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Ilen- 

dcrMiii  CO. 

Boin'arii^uiid.  {Ge/g.)  See  Al.\M). 

Bomb,  {burn,)  n.  |Lat.  bombun;  Ur.  homltos;  formed 
from  the  sound.]  {MU.)  A  shell  tilled  with  explosive 
matter.  See  Shell. 

— A  loud  humming  sound  like  that  made  by  a  bell,  (o.) 

*•  Whicli  .  .  would  make  a  little  Hat  uoise  iu  tbe  room,  but  a 
bomb  iu  tbe  cbamber  beueatb.'  —Bacon. 

— Tlie  sound  emitted  by  a  bell  up«in  being  struck. 

Boiii'ba*  n.  [It.,  a  bomb.]  {llisit.)  A  title  popularly 
conferred  upon  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  (of  infa¬ 
mous  memory,)  and  by  wliicli  be  will  be  recorded  in 
history.  Tliis  ai'pellation  he  received  from  the  violation 
of  liis  solemn  oatli  to  the  citizens  of  Palermo,  which 
city  he  perfidiously  boniliarded,  in  1849;  thus  outraging 
his  own  plighted  word,  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the 
constitutional  iiuliey  lie  had  sworn  to  observe.  —  See 
Ferdinand  II, 

Bombard*  (6Mm-6artZ',)  n.  [Vr.  bomharde.  See  Bomb. j 
A  bumbanlment,  an  attack  with  bombs.  (R.) 

{Mufi.)  See  Bombardon. 

— V.  a.  To  attack  with  shells  or  shot  thrown  from  mortars, 
bombs,  or  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  as,  to  bombard  a  fort, 

‘  Whilst  Villeroi  .  .  .  marches  on  secure. 

T  bombard  tbe  monks  uud  scare  tbe  ladies.*'— Prior. 

Bombardier,  {hum-hdrd-er'.)  n.  [Fr.]  {MU.)  One 
who  attends  to  the  loading  of  sliells,  bombs,  Ac.  —  In 
England,  the  term  aiiplied  to  the  lowest  rank  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Bom  bard  ier*bee''tle*  n.  {ZoUl.)  A  name  applied 
to  many  coleopterous  insects  of  the  tribe  Oarabidce. 
They  are  divided  into  two  genera,  —  the  Brachmus,  and 
the  Aptinus;  the  latter  has  no  membranous  wings 
under  tlie  wing-sheath.  Tliose  found  near  the  tropics 
are  large  and  brilliantly  colored,  but  those  found  in  this 
country  are  generally  small.  'I’liey  are  called  bombar¬ 
dier-beetles  on  account  of  a  remarkable  proiierty  they 
possess  of  violently  expelling  from  the  anus  a  jjungent 
acrid  fluid,  which,  if  the  species  be  large,  lias  the  power 
of  proilucing  discoloration  of  the  skin,  similar  to  tliat 
produced  by  nitric  acid.  It  al.so  changes  blue  vegetable 
colors  to  red,  and  then  to  yellow. 

Bom'bRi*d-maii*  n.  One  who  supplies  and  carries 
!ir|uors  on  hoard  a  bomb-vessel.  (R.) 

Bombard'moiit*  n.  (J/i7.)  An  attack  Avith  bombs. 
Sfpeciflcally,  the  act  of  throwing  sliells  and  shot  into  a 
town,  fort,  or  sliip.  Somctiines  carcasses,  stink-pots, 
rockets,  hot-shot,  and  other  incendiary  missiles  are  used 
for  this  pnrpo.se.  Tlio  B.  of  a  town  takes  more  effect 
upon  thoci\  ilians  than  tlie  garri.son,  a.s  the  latter,  in  any 
well-constructed  fortified  place,  are  lodged  in  bomb-pruol 
buildings.  Before  bombarding  a  town,  it  is  customary 
to  give  notice  thereof,  to  allow  women,  children,  and 
non-combatants  to  leave  it.  —  See  Siege. 

Bombar'doii*  Bombar'do*  u.  {.Mus.)  A  musical 
wind-instrument  resembling  llie  ba-ssoon,  and  generally 
used  as  a  bass  to  accompany  the  hautboy.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  bombard. 

Bombasine'*  n.  See  Bombazine. 

Bombast*  {bfim'baU.)  n.  [It.  6ani5a7ta,  cotton,  from 
L.  Lat.  5owAax,  tlie  cotton-tree.  I  Originally,  a  stuff  of 
soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  stuff  garments;  specifically, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense,  high-sounding  words;  an  in¬ 
flated  style  of  speech  ;  fustian. 

'•  Are  ai;  the  flights  of  heroic  poetry  to  be  conctuiefl  bnmhnst, 

. .  .  because  they  are  not  aflucieii  with  their  excellences  ?“  Jjryden. 

— a.  Iligh-.souniliiig ;  big  without  meaning. 

'•  ITe  .  .  .  evafles  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 

HorribJj'  stuITd  with  epithets  of  wur. '  —  Suak*. 

Bombas'fio,  a.  Distinguished  by  bombast;  high- 
suunding;  swelled;  inflated;  turgid;  as,  "  X  bombastic 
pliraseoliigy.’’  —  Burke.,. 

Bombas'tically,  adv.  With  an  inflated  turgid  style. 

Bom'basfry,  n.  Fustian;  boniba.stic  language. 

Bom'bato*  n.  {Oem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  bombic  acid  with  a  base. 

Boati'bax*  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  SterruU- 
aceje.  The  siiecies  are  native  of  S.  America  and  India. 
They  are  usually  largo  trees,  witli  broail  di*ep-green 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  consitleralde  size.  Technically, 
they  differ  from  Malvacetr.  in  having  (wo  to  tlieir 
anthers,  which  are  often  douliled  down  upon  themselve.s; 
in  their  calyx  ()pening  in  an  irregular  rather  tlian  a  val- 
vate  manner,  and  in  their  stamens  being  nsiially  col¬ 
lected  into  five  parcels.  Their  anther.s  are  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  only  one  cell;  hut  this  is  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  mode  of  speaking  of  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
formed  upon  the  common  two-cell  type,  an«i  merely 
have  the  cells  united  at  the  point  of  the  connective. 
Tills  gnmp  contains  some  of  the  most  majestic  and 
beautitul  trees  that  are  known,  but  notliing  of  much 
medical  or  economical  importance  is  furnished  by  them. 
Their  wood  is  liglit  an<i  spongy ;  the  long  cottony  sub¬ 
stance  found  withia  their  fruit,  and  which  has  gained 
for  some  of  them  the  name  of  cotton-trees,  is  too  short  in 
the  staple  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth;  and  the 
slightly  acid  or  mucilaginous  qualities  that  occur  in  tlie 
group  are  altogether  inferior  to  those  of  many  Malvacetr. 
Several  American  species  spread  enormously  near  the 
ground,  forming  huge  buttresses  with  the  angles  of 
their  trunks  The  American  tree,  B.  cnba,  and  tlie  In¬ 
dian  tree,  B.  pentandrum,  are  remarkable  for  their  pro¬ 
digious  heiglit. 

Bombay'*  formerly  a  Presidency,  now  a  province,  and 
one  of  tlie  nine  great  divisions  of  British  India,  between 
Lat.  14°  18'  and  28°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  67°  and  76°  25'  E. 


having  W.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Beloocliistan  ;  N.,  Gutv 
dava  aii<l  tiiernnjuh:  E..  the  NizaiiFs  dominions ;  atid 
S.,  .Mysore  and  the  pre.s.  of  Madras.  An-a,  14'2.043  sq.  rn. 
This  presidency  is  dividt-d  into  the  four  great  territorial 
divisions  of  I’ooimli,  Surat  (or  the  N.),  Scinde,  ami  the 
S.  division,  (Bcigaiim.  &c  )  Desc.  The  N.W.  jiarts  are 
more  level  tiian  th*'  S.E  and  E.;  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  and 
Biiroach  are  well  watered,  and  are.  in  some  parts,  among 
tlie  best  cultivated  and  pe(*pled  lands  in  Himlostan  :  Su¬ 
rat  is  ihore  undulating,  with  its  K.  jiart  hilly  and  jungly; 
Candeish  is  diversified  with  liills,  fi  rtile  patclies,  and  jun¬ 
gle;  Ahmednugirtir  abounds  in  rocks,  bills  ami  streams; 
Foonah  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  luif  with  many 
fertile  valley.s;  Darwar  is  an  elevateil  table-land, and  the 
Khokan  a  large  narrow  tract  stn  tehing  for225  m.  along 
tlie  sea-coast.  Tlie  priiicii>al  mountHin  ranges  are  a  spur 
of  the  W.  Ghauts  in  the  S.;  tiie  S?y<laree  and  Santpoora, 
in  Candeish,  and  tlie  Nerbiidda  in  the  N..  a  branch  of 
the  Vimlhyan  chain.  Chief  Bivers.  The  Nerhiidda, 
Taptee,  Mhye,  Ac.,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in 
the  N.;  in  tlie  central  jiarts,  the  head  waters  of  the  Gt>- 
davery  and  Beemah ;  ami  in  tlie  S.  the  Kistnaand  Toom- 
Imddra.  Min.  Basalt,  amygdaloid,  yellow  porphyry,  and 
green  clay-stone.  A  black  soil,  well  suited  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  c«»tton,  is  widely  diffused  throughout  tlie  centre 
of  tliis  presidency.  CHm.  The  mean  temp,  at  Bombay, 
about  the  centre  of  the  pres.,  is  between  81°  ami  83° 
Falir.  Tlie  climate  of  the  N.  district  is  reckoned  among 
the  worst  in  India;  the  thermometer  in  tlie  liot  sea.son 
rises,  sometimes,  to  116°  Fahr.,  and  Europeans  are  af¬ 
fected  with  fever,  ague,  and  other  tropical  complaints. 
Zodl.  Wild  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  hyae¬ 
nas,  buffaloes,  boars,  deer,  Ac.,  and  many  varieties  of 
birds.  Vrg.  Proil.  Teak  of  very  good  quality  is  plentiful, 
and  tbe  dist.  of  Surat  abounds  with  poon,  wild  dates, 
and  babool.  Cocoa  jialms  are  equally  abundant.  In  the 
N.  parts,  a  great  variety  of  fruits  flourish,  and  the 
mango  is  found  in  great  jierfectiou.  Agric.  Rice  and 
cotton  are  the  staple  articles  of  culture,  and  the  latter 
forms  an  important  and  yearly  increasing  object  of  ex¬ 
port.  Sugar,  indigo,  and  the  niulherry-tree,  are  also 
extensively  cultivated ;  and  wool  is  largely  shipped  to 
foreign  countries,  'The  cattle  of  Gnjerat  are  of  a  re¬ 
markably  large  size,  and  command  a  good  market 
throughout  India.  Sheep  have  been  of  late  years  im¬ 
ported  into  the  pres.,  where  they  are  reported  to  be  doing 
Avell.  Jnhab.  Besides  Hindoos,  Mohaimnedans,  Parsees, 
Jews,  and  Europeans,  many  distinct  tribes  (for  the 
greater  part  aboriginal)  inhabit  this  country.  Among 
tliese  are  found  Bheels,  Coolies,  Ramooses,  Catties, 
Dhoobhis,  Ac.  Nearly  all  the  Parsees  in  Hindostan  have 
settled  within  the  limit.s  of  B.  pre.sidency.  /iVr.  The 
revenue  is  princiiially  derived  from  three  sources,  viz. : 
the  land-tax,  opium,  and  customs.  Com.  (See  Bombay 
City.)  In  1017,  B.  was  created  a  regency,  and  made 
supreme  over  all  the  East  India  Company's  estab¬ 
lishments  iu  India;  but,  in  1707,  Calcutta  was  declared 
independent  of  it.  In  1813,  Baroach  and  Ahmednuggnr 
districts  were  acquired  by  the  English,  and  the  latter, 
witli  Poonah  ami  Ahniedabail,  were  formally  ceded  to 
them  in  1817.  Khokan.  Darwar,  Candeish,  and  the  resi¬ 
due  of  the  Peishwa's  dominions,  fell  to  the  British  in 
1818.  The  seat  of  govt,  was  transferred  from  the  city 
of  Surat  to  that  of  Bombay,  1686.  Pop.  13,039,106. 

Bomiiay,  (Pg.  Buon  Bahia.  “  good  harbor,”;  a  maritime  city, 
jirov.  Aurungabad,  and  cap.  of  the  above  pres.,  is,  after 
Calcutta  and  Canton,  the  greatest  commercial  emporium 
of  the  East.  It  is  built  at  the  S.  extremity  of  a  small 
island  of  the  same  name,  contiguous  to  the  Khokan 
coast,  650  m.  N.W.  of  Madra-s.  150  S.  of  Surat,  and  l,n50 
S.W.  of  Calcutta;  Lat.  18°  56'  N.,  Lon.  72°  53'  E.  The 
city  consists  of  tw’o  portions,  the  old  town,  or  fort,  and 
tlie  new  town,  or  Dungaree.  It  bears  no  external  resem- 
hlanro  to  Calcutta  or  Madras,  and  its  best  streets 
scarci'ly  equal  their  suburbs.  There  is  no  Asiatic  mag¬ 
nificence  to  be  seen :  everything  has  an  air  of  age  and 
economy,  though  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  built  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  goverument-honse,  arsenal, 
courts  of  law,  catlu'dral.  Elphlnstune  institute,  college, 
and  the  town-hall  are  the  leading  j»nbljc  buildings.  The 
most  remarkable  structure  in  tbe  new  town  is  a  pagoda, 
the  largest  in  /I ,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Afomba 
Peri.  Ground  in  this  city  is  very  valuable,  especially 
within  the  fortress.  The  Ihirsees  (7.  r.)  form  the  most 
numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  sec-tion  of  the  pojmla- 
tion.  The  harbor  of  B.  is  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and 
most  Cfunmodions  in  India:  and  the  rise  of  the  tides 
here  makes  it  the  only  port  in  Hindostan  permitting 
wet-docks  to  be  constnicteil.  The  commerce  of  B-  is 
principally  with  Europe  and  China.  The  imports  from 
the  latter  country  consist  principally  of  raw  silk,  silk 
piece-goods,  sugar,  treasure,  Ac.;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exports  from  B.  to  China  are.  raw  cotton,  opium,  pearls, 
sandal-wood,  Ac.  The  leading  exports  to  Europe  com¬ 
prise  immense  quantities  of  cotton,  raw  silk,  pepper  and 
spices,  coffee,  and  wool.  In  1866,  the  total  imports  bore 
a  value  of  $150,430,710;  while  the  e.xports  amonnteci  to 
$184,327,285.  —  B.  is,  next  to  Madras,  the  oldest  of  tlie 
British  possessions  in  the  East,  having  been  ceded  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  1661,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Cathe¬ 
rine,  Queen  of  Charles  II.  In  1668  the  city  and  island 
were  transferred  by  tlie  crown  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  At  present,  B.  rules  the  whole  N.5V.  coast  of  In¬ 
dia.  and  its  influence  is  felt  along  the  shores  of  Persia 
and  .‘Vrahia.  J^).  (1870)  644,406. 

Boi»t>ay'f  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
CO.,  on  IJttle  Salmon  River,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Malone ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,488. 

Boiubazotte',  n.  A  thin  woollen  stuff.  —  Booth. 
Bombazine*  Bombas»iiie*  {hum-ba-zeen\)n.  [Fr. 
bumhasin ;  Gr.  bombyx,  a  silk-worm.]  {Manuf.)  A  fabric 
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of  which  the  wfirp  is  silk,  and  the  weft  for  shoot)! 
worsted.  It  is  cliletly  muile  iu  black,  and  is  au  ariidul 
of  mooroiuji  f«tr  female  dr»vs8. 

ISoiiib^clie»t,  n.  (Mil.)  A  chest  filled  with  detonating 
niat(‘rial.s  ami  buried  uiider-groun<l,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
\dod»Ml  with  a  lighted  fuse  wiieii  necessiiry. 
Ilom'beriiickel,  or  BuM'pERMcKti,,  n.  A  kiml  .*f 
Oerman  rye  bread  madeof  uasifti-d  meal.  — 

Uoiii'bic  Aoiil«  u.  (b’Aem.i  An  acid  formed  liy  silk¬ 
worms,  aiiaiogiUis  to,  and  most  likely  identical  with,  ihiit 
nhtaiiHMl  from  ants,  and  called  FoiiMic  Acid,  (7. 
Ro]|i'bil<ttO«  t'.  I.  |Frum  l^it.  To  make  n 

humming  noise,  (p..) 

n.  Sound;  noise;  report.  (0.) 
lioiiibiriou.H,  a.  Having,  or  creating, a  hollow,  hum¬ 
ming  noise. 


ISoui'bite,  n.  (.V/'n.)  A  mineral  with  all  the  charat-ter- 
i»lic«  of  Touchstone,  of  whii  li  it  is,  pmhahly,  a  variety. 
It  is  found  in  the  environs  of  Bombay  (India),  whence 
the  name. 

Bonib'-ketoSi,  Romb-voHKel,  n.  (A"d;/f.)  A 
strongly  built  vessel  of  war,  carrying  heavy  metal  for 
bomliardmcnt.  See  Go.\bo\t;  Keicii;  Moktar-bovt. 

Boiilb-proor,  u.  (MU.)  Capable  of  re.sisting  tlief<»rcc 
of  bombs  or  shells;  as,  a  bomb-proof  casemate  in  a 
battery. 


Batnb-sholl,  n.  {Mil.)  See  Shell. 

Boiu'i>UH,  n.  [i}r.  boinbo.^y  tlie  liummingof  bees.]  {Zoot.) 
See 

(MetL)  A  kind  of  ringing  or  buzzing  in  Bieears;  — 
characterizi'd  by  the  perception  of  blows  or  beating  re- 
peateii  at  certain  intervals. 

Boiiil>y€'i<l<i‘«  n.  pi.  (Z'hjI.)  .K  family  of  insects,  order 
Lrpid  'pttrii^  mainly  ctmiprising  thiek-bodied  moths 
which  have  the  head  small  and  Nunkeii.  auteiimne  gener¬ 
ally  feathered  or  pectinated,  month-parts  short,  thorax 
woolly,  and  Ihe  fore-legs  very  hairy.  'I  ho  caterpillars 
have  16  logs,  and,  with  few  e.'cceptions,  spin  eoi  oons. 
S‘'mc  genera  are  small ;  otliers  are  the  largest  of  all  the 
Lepidoptenu  The  members  of  (his  family  supply  the 
worhi  witli  >«ilk. —  Tniury. 

B<>iub,vcirn<ltr«  n.  pi.  {ZooD  Tho  Wax-wing  family 
of  birds,  cirder  Incessorfs.,  comprising  birds  with  the 
bill  siiiit,  broad,  much  depressed,  and  the  gape  opening 
h)  the  eyes;  both  mandilnes  notched,  tho  uj)jier  with  a 
tooth  behind  the  notch,  the  outer  lateral  toe  the  longest, 
and  the  head  gemo  ally  crested.  The  Cedar-hird  {Avipfhs 
cedr^vftem  *  of  N.  America  is  an  example.  See  Ampei.idae. 

Bi>iubyeiiious^  a.  [Lut.  bombyci- 

nns.l  Of  the  color  of  tlie  silk-worm. 

Bonvbyx,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Silk-worm. 

Boin«Fiill,  {bong-fn'ng.,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  C5  m.  W.  of  tlie  city  of  the  same  name. 
Tliero  are  several  places  of  this  name  in  Brazil,  wliiclr 
are  of  no  irnportum-e. 

Boiiiilcar,  {b‘>-mil'kar,)^  Cartlmgonian  general,  lived 
about  olU  B.  c.  Not  satisfied  with  enjoying  the  highest 
dignity  the  republic  could  bestow,  he  aspireil  to  sover¬ 
eign  power:  and.  taking  advantage  of  the  juihlic  alarm 
occasioned  by  tho  invasion  of  Agathocles,  ho  entere<l 
Carthage  at  the  head  of  1,000  mercenaries,  about  OOS  n.  c. 
After  being  pnfclaimed  king,  his  hireling  tri»oj>s  tnrncfl 
against  him,  made  him  prisouei^  and  put  him  to  deutii 
by  cTUcifixion. 

Boinil'car»a  Nuinidian  advenlurer,  n.  about  107  n.  r. 
He  wa3  H  favorite  of  Jngurtliu,  and  the  instrument  of 
many  of  his  cruelties.  Il  iving  by  his  order  murdered 
Massimt,  grandson  of  Ma>sinissa,  In*  fled  to  Africa.  Here 
he  had  an  interview  with  Met«-llu8,  who  promised  liim 
impunity  for  liis  crime  if  he  Would  eitlier  kill  or  betray 
Jiigurlha.  To  this  condition  /i.  cotisented  ;  but  the  plot 
having  been  iliscovered  by  Jumn  tlia,  he  caused  B.  and 
liis  accomplices  to  be  put  to  <leatli. 

Bojil-Jariliiit.  (I)0ng-jar-(l4\(>tt\)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
and  210  ni.  S. of  Ceara ;  po/>.  aht.  6.000,  chielly  Imlians. 

Bi>iu-JoHiis,  {hong-zha'soos^)  the  name  of  oevoral  un¬ 
important  place.s  in  Brazil. 

Bt>ni-SllC^o»sO,  (6eM/7-50o.<r-.ed'5O,)  or  Tbituruva,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Ueraes,  250  m.  N.B.  of  Villa 
Uica. 

B  oil.  {hong^  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  bonus,  good.]  Good;  le¬ 
gitimate;  genuine. 

Bon,  n.  {But.)  A  name  applied,  in  Egypt,  to  the 
coffee-tree. 

Bo'na.  fane.  Hippo- Pegiint.,')  [colled  by  the  French  Bmie, 
and  by  tlie  natives  Annabnk.,  i.  c.  ‘‘place  of  jujubes.”] 
A  fortified  maritime  city  of  N.  Africa,  in  tho  French 
province  of  Algiers,  dep.  of  Constantine,  near  the  (iulf 
of  Bona,  85  miles  N.  of  Constantine  city;  Latitude  36° 
53'  58"  N.,  Lon.  7°  46'  5"  K.  B.  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  since  its  occupation  by  the  French;  tlie  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  hut  there  are  several  good 
public  bnihlings.  Man/.  Burnous,  tapestry,  and  saddles. 
Bxp.  Corn,  wool,  ox-hides,  and  wax.  B.  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  coral  fishery  on  this  coast.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1832.  P.  1876, 2:3, 186,  of  whom  6,487  afeAi-abs. 

Boiiac'ca,  or  Guanaja,  an  island  of  Ilondunis  Bay, 
Caribbean  Sea,  36  m.  N.  of  Cape  Castilla;  Lon.  16°  28' 


N.,  Lat.  abt.  87°  38'  \V. 

Bon  Ac'oorcl^  in  Iowa.,  a  post-office  of  Johnston  co. 

Bo'iih  De'a,  [Lat.,goo<l  godfh'ss  ]  {Myth.)  A  name  given 
t»>  Ops,  Vesta,  Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks;  and,  by  the 
Latins,  to  Fauna  or  Fatua.  This  goddess  was  so  chaste, 
that  no  man  but  her  liusband  saw  her  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night, 
by  the  Roman  matrons  in  their  houses;  and  all  the 
etatue.s  of  the  men  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil 
where  the  ceremonies  were  observed. 

Bo'nft  [Lat.]  {Law.)  Good  faith;  honesty,  as 

distinguished  from  jnalafulrt  (had  faith),  Tlie  law  re¬ 
quires  all  persons  in  their  transactions  to  act  with  good 


faith;  and  a  contract,  when  the  parties  have  not  acted 
bon  I  jidf.,  is  Void  at  the  pleasure  of  the  innocent  party. 

Boil  Ail*«  in  Tiunfsat-e,  a  village  of  M  bite  co. 
Boii'alil*  Louis  G aukjel  Ambroise,  Vicomte  de,  a  French 
political  philosopher,  ii.  1754.  During  the  revolution  he 
joineii  the  royalist  army  under  the  Bourbon  princes. 
He  returned  lt»  France  under  Napoleon;  became  co- 
e<litor  of  the  Mrrciirf.  wilh  Chateaubriand  nml  Fievee. 
and,  in  I80S,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  After  tlie  restoration  —  as  the  deputy  for  his  de¬ 
partment —  he  voted  wilh  tlie  Ultrainoatane  or  Theo¬ 
cratic  jKirty  in  the  Chamhre  Introuvable,  and  in  his  po¬ 
litical  career,  a.^  in  hU  philosophical  works,  was  tlm  ar¬ 
dent  {ulvoaite  of  Hl»fl<»luti>in,  ol  tho  infallibility  of  the 
I’ope,  and  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1830,  ho  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty.  D.  Is40.  His 
most  imp»»rlant  writings  are:  Thtorif.  du  ponroir  Ihli- 
tii/uK  el  BdigiruXy  3  vols  ,  1796;  Legislation  J^rimilive,  3 
vols.,  18u2;  IiecfuTch^4  BhilosophvfUf’s  sur  IfS  premiers 
Ohjtis  des  connuissanres  Morales,  2  vols.,  1818. —  His  3d 
son,  Louis  J  acques  Maurice  de  B.,  b.  1787.  archhisliop; 
of  Lyon,  1839,  and  cardinal  in  1842,  faithfully  arlhered 
to  his  father’s  political  and  religious  principles,  living, 
notwithstanding,  on  a  footing  of  g<iod  intelligence  and 
accord  with  the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  D.  1870. 

Bo'iiaparte,  (originally  Buonaparte.)  the  patronymic 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  dyna.stic  famil3',  or  reigning' 
house,  of  modern  times.  It.s  fouii'lef.  Carlo  Buonaparte, 
a  lawyer  of  iionorahlo  descent,  and  the  friend  of  Gen. 
Paoli,  was  B.  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  in  1756,  and  by  Letizia 
{L  titia)  Kamolino,  his  wife,  was  tlie  father  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  subjects  of  the  following  notices.  He  D.  1785. 

/L,  Joseph,  sometime  Ki\(J  op  Naples  and  Sicily. 
afterwards  of  Sp\in,  and,  later,  known  as  the  Count  fcE 
SuRViLi.lERS,  B.  at  .\jnccio,  Jan.  7, 1768,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  tho  above.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  college  of  Antun. 
France,  ami  at  Pisa  University.  Ho  early  entered  upoiL 
the  study  of  tlie  law,  an<l,  in  1792,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  new  administration  of  Corsica,  under  Gen.  Paoli. 
Next  3*ear  he  cmigrat*‘d  to  Marseilles,  where  he  mar- 
ri'-Mi  one  of  the  (laughters  of  M.  Clary,  a  rich  hanker, 
whose  younger  daughter  nmrried  Bernadottc,  afterwards 
King  of  Sweden.  In  1796,  Joseph  was  appointed  coni- 
mis.sary  to  the  army  of  Italy,  then  commanded  by  Ids 
lirotlier  Napoleon.  Next  year,  ho  was  elected  deputy 
fnun  his  nativo  dep.  in  Corsica  to  the  Council  ot  the 
Five  Hundreil,  and  s(*nt  by  tlio  F.xecutive  Directory  as 
ambassador  to  tlie  P<»pe.  He  niade  but  a  sliort  stay  at 
Rome,  retunuMl  to  Paris  to  re.surne  Ids  legislative  duties, 
and,  in  concert  with  his  hrotluT  Lucien  (7.  r.),  prepnreil 
the  tvay  for  the  subsequent  elevation  of  Ids  brother  Na- 
p»de«in.  then  oonimandlng  in  Egypt.  On  tlie,  latter  be¬ 
coming  First  Consul,  ho  apjaiinted  Josepli  councillor  6f 
state,  and  employed  him  in  8ept.,  1800,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  jieace  and  commerce  with  the  Uniteil  States. 
Having  exldhited  some  dijiloinatic  skill  in  tins  transac¬ 
tion,  he  was  sent  the  following  year  to  iaineville,  wliere 
lie  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  tlie  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1801 :  and  next  year  he  w}vsempli>yi*d  at  Amiens 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  witli  England.  Jos<*ph  wa.s  now 
made  a  senator;  and  on  Ids  brother  attaiidng  the  iinpe- 
1  ial  crown,  he  w.os  recognized  as  an  Imperial  jirince,  and 
created  Grand  Elector  of  the  Empire.  Wlien  the  em¬ 
peror  sent  an  army  to  invade  Naples,  at  the  beginning 
of  1806,  lie  appointed  Joseph  t*)  lead  tlie  expedition  us 
his  lieutenant.  Marshal  .Massena  aeting  as  military  com¬ 
mander.  Immediately  alterwards,  the  emperor  an¬ 
nounced  to  Jo.^eph,  after  his  u.siial  imperious  fashion, 
hut  in  a  private  letter  dated  19th  Jan.,  1806,  his  in¬ 
tention  to  make  him  King  of  Naples.  —  “  My  will  is  that 
tlie  Bourbons  shall  have  cea.se(l  to  reign  in  Naples.  I 
intend  to  Seat  on  tliat  throne  a  jiriiice  of  my  own  house. 
Ill  the  first  place  you,  if  it  suits  j’ou ;  if  not,  another.’’ 
But  the  intimation  of  his  mrention  to  make  Joseph  a 
king  was  followed  in  a  few  d.ays  by  n  plain  announce¬ 
ment  that  lie  was  to  be  only  a  subordinate  king.  “1 
inteiul  my  blood  to  reign  in  Naples  as  long  as  it  does  in 
France;  the  kingdom  of  Najiies  is  necessary  to  me.” 
Jo8<-ph,  after  a  little  lu-sitation,  accepted  tlie  post,  and  in 
the  following  .vear  ho  was  appointed,  by  decree,  King  of 
Naples  and  Jficily.  Joseidi  reigned  in  Naples,  thongh 
not  in  Sicily,  little  more  than  two  years.  A<-ting  as  his 
brother’s  subordinate.  In*  eff'-cted  fundamenl.il  changes 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  object  being  to 
aesimllate  its  institutions  to  those  of  France.  lie  caused 
many  and  great  reforms,  and  had  the  disposition  to  act 
in  the  most  beneficial  manner  to  the  country,  but  was 
constantly  checked  and  overruled  by  the  suzerain  lauver. 
In  1808,  the  emperor  transferred  Joseph  from  the  Neu- 
politan  throne  to  that  of  S[iain.  In  the  latter  country 
he  met  with  mncli  greater  ditficnltie.s  than  at  Naples. 
He  tried  mildness  and  conciliation,  but  even  these  failed 
to  move  the  stern,  unbemling  character  of  the  peojile. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  Spanish  reign,  three  times 
he  was  obliged  by  tho  success  of  the  allied  armies  to 
leave  his  capital ;  the  last  time  (1813)  to  return  no  more. 
More  than  once  he  offered  to  resign  the  crown,  but  he 
was  imiuced  by  Napoleon  to  remain.  After  the  battle 
of  VittoriaCJune,  1813).  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  tho  English,  he  returned  to  France. 
In  Jan.,  1814,  when  the  emperor  set  off  for  the  army, 
he'  appointed  Joseph  head  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
lieut.-general  of  the  empire.  After  the  events  of  1814, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Prangin,  near  Lake  Leman, 
where  be  remained  until  the  emperor’s  return  from  Elba 
in  1815,  when  he  rejoined  Iiim.  After  Waterloo, and  the 
emperor's  second  abdication,  Joseph  retired  to  the  U. 
States,  where  he  purcliased  an  estate  on  the  hanks  of 
the  D'daware,  near  Philadidphia.  Under  the  title  of 
“Count  de  Survilliers,”  he  there  lived  in  a  style  of  afflu¬ 
ence,  affording  employment  to  many  of  the  laboring 


population,  and  hoaj  italitv  to  the  French  emigrants  who 
resorted  to  America.  His  wife  remained  in  Europe  with 
her  two  daughtei-s,  and  resid<*<l  at  Bi-ii.sseN  and  alter- 
wards  at  Horehce.  Wlum  the  Irench  Hevulutioii  of 
1830  be«*ame  known  in  the  U.  States,  Joseph  wrote  a 
long  udihess  to  tho  House  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  put 
forth  the  claims  of  lii.s  nephew,  the  |ire.-«ent  emperor. 
The  letter,  liowover,  was  not  read  to  the  ('hamber.  He 
c.ime  himself  to  Englaml  soon  alter,  and  at  last  re|»nired 
to  Italy,  where  ho  D.  at  Florence,  Jul^',  1844.  Jose]>h 
W'as  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  gom!  inti  11 
tioiis,  hut  he  was  too  tW4»b‘of  purpose  to  ^e^i^t  the  im¬ 
perious  will  of  his  brother,  and  was,  of  course,  wludly 
Unfitted  to  act  independently  in  the  elevated  positions 
to  whicli  hii  was  raised. 

/L,  Nafoleonv  See  Napoleon  I.,  (Embkror  of  ih  : 
French  ) 

iL,  Lucien,  Prince  de  CtMNO  and  Musignano,  the 
third  son  of  Charles  and  l.etizia  Bonaparte,  was  0.  at 
Ajaccio,  in  1775.  He  emigrated  to  Marseille  with  the 
rest  of  the  familj’,  In  179:k  Hopntered  warmly  into  the 
revolutionary  notions  of  the  period,  made  speeclies, 
niul  wrote  jianiphlets  on  liberty  and  equality.  Soon 
after  be  obtained  employment  in  the  commissariat  at 
St.  Maxiinin,  a  small  town  of  Provence,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  an  innke(‘per.  Being  one  of  the  n*- 
puldican  muiiieipalit}'  of  tliat  place,  he  exerted  himself 
laudably,  and  at  his  own  imminent  peril,  to  save  sev¬ 
eral  unfortunate  imlividuals  accused  of  royali.sm,  whom 
an  agent  of  Barras  aiul  Fieron,  the  terrori.st  commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  south  of  France,  wanted  to  remove  to  the 
pri.'^ons  of  Orange.  wh»*re  the  guillotine  was  in  constant 
activity.  B3’  showing  a  hold  trout  to  the  agent,  whom 
Lucien  chargeil  with  informality  in  his  commission,  he 
detained  the  intended  victims  under  arrest  at  St.  Maxi- 
min,  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre  put  a  stop  to  the  reign 
of  terror.  In  the  reaction,  however,  which  took  place 
in  the  south  of  France,  Lncicn  was  arrested  as  a  Jaco¬ 
bin,  on  account  of  his  Rpe(*clies ;  and  a  royalist,  whom 
he  had  saved,  proved  most  liostile  against  him.  He  was, 
however,  liherateil  after  a  time.  In  1796,  Lucien  was  a[i- 
pointed  commissary  at  war,  pridiably  through  theinfiu- 
enct*  of  his  brother.  General  B.  In  the  following  j-ear 
he  was  elected  Deputy  to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred,  and  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  took  a 
house,  of  which  his  sister,  Eliza  Biu.cliiochi,  did  the  hon¬ 
ors.  His  drawing-room  was  resorted  to  hj‘  several  men 
of  note  and  literary  acquirements.  Lucien  took  tiic  op¬ 
position  side  in  the  council,  and  allied  himself  to  Sieyes 
and  liis  party,  wlio  wislied  to  try  their  hands  at  a  new 
constitution.  While  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,  Lucien 
wrote  to  him,  complaining  of  the  incapacity  and  niis- 
government  of  the  Executive  Directory,  anil  urging  him 
to  return  to  France,  but  tin-  letters  are  said  to  have  been 
intercepted  bj*  the  English  cruisers.  Alter  Napoleon’s 
return,  in  1799,  Lucien.  wlio  was  the  ])resident  of  the 
council,  became  the  active  leader  of  those  who  wi^hcd 
to  overturn  the  Directory.  In  the  stormy  sitting  of  the 
19th  Brumaire  (see  N APi'LEON  1.)  he  resisted  the  motion 
made  by  several  niembeisto  outlaw  General  B.,  and  as 
tlie  confusion  atul  uproar  incri'nscRl  in  the  hall,  he  h  it 
tho  cliair,  and  H<ldres^ing  his  brother’s  soldiers  outside, 
told  them  to  inarch  in.  and  drive  away  the  factious 
men  who  were  no  longer  the  representatives  of  France, 
After  the  accomplishment  of  that  revolution,  in  which 
he  rendered  mo.'-t  material  assistance  to  his  brother,  lie 
was  one  of  the  nieinhers  of  the  commission  which  framed 
tlie  new  or  Consular  constitution.  Soon  after  lie  was 
appointed  minister  of  tlio  interior,  hut  remained  in  offlee 
only  a  sliort  time,  having  had  some  disagreement  with 
his  brother  upon  matters  of  administration  ;  and,  in 
October,  1800,  after  the  i  ainiiaigii  of  Mareiigi*,  Napoleon 
sent  him  ambassador  to  Spain.  His  mission  proved  suc¬ 
cessful ;  he  manageil  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Charles 
IV.  and  the  favorite  Godov,  ami  to  re-establish  French 
influence  in  Spain.  He  inriuceil  the  weak  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  to  join  France, in  an  attack  iqion  Portugal, 
which  ended  by  the  Litter  country  being  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace,  for  which  it  paid  dearly.  He  also  completed 
tlie  arrangements  concerning  the  new  kingdom  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  to  be  given  to  the  young  Inlanta,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  wlio  liad  married  a  Spanish  princess,  in  ex- 
cliange  for  which  Spain  ceded  to  France  her  rights  upon 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  Tlie  cession  of  Loui.Niana  to 
France  was  likewise  confirmed.  Having  concluded  tliese 
negotiations.  liUcien  returne*!  to  Paris  in  1802.  He  was 
made  a  iiieiiiher  of  the  Tribunate,  and  a.s  such  lie  sup- 
jiortod  witli  all  his  eloquence,  the  concoi dal  with  the 
Pope,  and  also  the  instiiution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
liiicicii  was  made  a  senator,  and  his  brotlier  gave  him 
the  senatorship.  or  living,  of  Sopelsdorf,  an  eshite  of  the 
former  elector  of  Treves.  His  wife  hidiig  dead,  Lucien 
married,  in  1803,  Madame  Jouberthou,  tlie  wife  of  a 
stockbroker,  wdio  had  died  at  St.  Domingo.  Napoleon 
disapproved  of  this  marriage,  as  he  had  disapproved  of 
the  marriage  of  Jerome,  because  he  Ux>ked  forward  to 
royal  alliances  for  liis  brothers.  Lucien,  however,  siiji- 
poVted  the  project  of  making  his  brother  consul  for  life; 
hut  he  says  in  his  memoirs  that  he  wislied  to  liuve 
stopped  thWe,  and  that  lie  opposed  from  the  first  the  idea 
of  estahlishing  an  liere.litary  dynasty.  When  he  saw' 
his  brother  (!et«*rinined  on  assuming  the  imperial  crown, 
he  left  France  in  the  spring  of  1H04,  and  went  to  Italy. 
The  Senatiis  Consiiltum,  w  liich  fixed  the  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession  in  Napoleon's  family,  named  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  Louis  as  eventual  heirs  to  the  throne,  but  made  no 
mention  of  either  Lucien  or  Jerome.  Lucien,  after  a 
time,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  was  very 
kindly  received  by  Pope  Pins  VII.  Being  fond  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  fine  arts,  iiis  house  was  much  frequented. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  repaired  to  N.  Italy 
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at  th©  ©n<l  of  1807,  and  eont  tu  his  brother  Lncien  to  meet 
him  at  Mantua.  The  tMu  hrotliei'H  liad  tliere  acuiiler- 
etice,  ill  whicli  it  fieeni:^  timt  Napoleon  oO'ered  to  ^tve 
Liicieii  a  kingdom  in  ltaly«at  the  t^ainetiine  telling  him 
plainly  tliat  in  kiicIi  ca.ie  he  be  prepared  to  obey 

all  hid  orders  coiiceniing  the  internal  as  well  as  llie  ex- 
tenial  policy  of  his  a<lmiiiistnitioii.  Lucien  declined 
ai'cepting  a  erow'ii  on  these  terms,  and  said  that  he 
preferred  to  remain  in  a  private  etatitm.  “  Be  it  so,'* 
Napoleon  replied;  “you  cuniiot  liave  hencefortli  any 
ground  of  complaint  against  tne.”  Luirien  retui  neii  to 
Home.  Pope  Pius  created  him  Prince  of  Canino 
and  Musignano  in  1808.  8oon  alter,  Napoleon  began  a 
Course  of  vexatio’us  ]iroceeilings  towards  the  court  of 
Home,  wliich  ended  in  the  arrest  of  the  Pope,  and  tlie 
Seizure  of  his  <lominions.  Wlien  the  French  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Home  in  1809,  Lucien,  who  had  expressed  him¬ 
self  very  freely  against  this  part  of  his  brothers  policy, 
was  ailvised  to  leave  that  city,  and  ho  retired  to  Ins 
country  estate.  In  ISlOhe  resolved  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  With  this  view  lie  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
at  Givita  Vecchia,  but  was  seized  l)y  an  English  cruiser, 
an<)  carried  to  Malta,  where,  after  a  time,  he  ol>taineil 
permission  from  tlie  British  government  to  reshle  in 
Kngtand  under  surveillance,  i^udlow  Castle  was  tixed 
upon  as  his  residence.  Some  time  after,  he  removed  to 
a  place  in  the  neighborliood,  where  he  remained  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  his 
poem  of  CfiarUniag'ie.  After  tlie  peace  of  1814  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Home.  When  Napoleon  returned  to  France 
from  Elba,  in  1815,  Lucien  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  is  said,  of  obtaining  Ids  brother’s  favor  towards 
tlio  I'ope.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  that  Lucien 
acted  from  a  generous  impulse,  to  tender  to  his  brother 
his  advice  in  tlie  hour  of  danger,  and  to  keep  him  also, 
if  possilde,  witliin  constitutional  limits.  However  this 
may  be,  he  went  to  live  at  the  Palais  Royal,  assumed 
the  style  of  an  Imperial  prince,  and  in  the  privy  councils 
that  took  place,  lie  advis^-d  Napoleon  to  offer  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the 
allies,  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.  His  advice,  after 
Homo  hesitation,  was  rejected.  Napcdeon  set  otf  lor  the 
army,  lost  the  battle  of  Waterb»o,  and  returned  to  Paris 
witlioutan  armv.  Lucien,  being  appointed  extraordinary 
commissioner  of  the  emperor,  to  comnumicate  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  strove  to  revive  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  leeling  of  sympathy  for  Ijis  l)ro- 
tlier;  he  spoke  eloquently,  he  appealed  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  but  was  aiiswerisl  sternly  by  La  Fayette, 
“The  nation  has  followed  your  brother  over  fifty  fields 
of  battle,  from  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt  to  the  frozen 
deserts  of  Russia,  thnmgh  disasters  as  well  as  triumphs, 
and  it  is  for  this  that  we  mourn  the  loss  of  three  miliions 
of  Frencliinen  !  ”  Lucien  advised  liis  hrotlier  to  diss*tlve 
the  chamber,  since  lie  could  not  manage  them,  and  to 
assiiine  the  dictatorship.  Naptdeon  hesitated,  and  at 
last  refused;  he  said  that  he  woiilil  not  kindle  a  civil  war. 
He  mo.st  likely  perceived  what  laicien  did  not  see,  that 
the  attempt  would  only  lead  to  a  short  protracted  strug¬ 
gle,  attended  by  additional  calamities  to  France  and  to 
himself.  Luciensiys  that  he  was  opposed  to  Nap'deon’s 
abdication;  but  when  be  saw  his  brother  determined 
upon  it,  he  insi.sted  upon  its  being  made  at  least  in 
favorof  young  Napoleon.  Napoleon  smiled  and  shook  bis 
head  incredulously,  but  at  leugih  liiserled  the  clau.se  in 
favor  of  his  son.  Lucien  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
House  of  Peers,  to  iniiico  them  to  proclaim  at  once 
Napoleon  II.,  but  in  vain.  After  the  entry  of  the  allied 
armies  into  Paris,  Lucien  njoined  Ins  family  at  Rome, 
whore  he  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  peaceful  re¬ 
tirement.  About  1833,  lie  revisited  England,  where  bo 
published  several  of  his  works;  and  returning  to  Italy, 
D.  at  Viterbo,  184U.  Lucien  ranks  a.s  an  uuth<»r  both  in 
jirose  and  verse  His  publisli©  1  works  are,  Cuirh  mugnf’y 
ou  I  Egli'iedtUvree,  anainc  poem  in  it  cantos,  which  has 
been  tran.slateil  into  English  by  Dr.  Biitlor,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Hodgsim,  d  vols.  4to,  L  in  Ion,  1815;  Ln  C\-/riicide..  (fu 
la  Corse  sauiff'e,  a  poem  in  12  canto.s ;  M.'inotrrs  de  Luctrn 
BonapirU;  Prince  de  Canino^  icriU  pat  hii-iucni^’,  8vo., 
London,  1836,  and  Keponse  de  Lucien  Bniaparte  aux 
Mciiunrcs  du  General  La'nnrque,  liomlon,  1.S35. 

Locis  Count  de  St.  Leu,  ami  sometime  King  of 
Holl.^nd,  the  fourth  son  of  Carl  Bouaparte,  and  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  u  at  Ajaccio, 
Sept.  21,  1778.  At  an  early  age  he  enteretl  the  Frcm  b 
army,  and  accompanied  his  brother  Napoleon  to  Italy 
and  Egypt.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Areola,  hraving 
the  enemy’s  fire,  and  shi'ddin;  with  his  own  body  that 
of  his  brother  and  commamler.  On  Napoleon  becoming 
first  consul,  he  sent  Louis  on  a  spyi-ial  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  he  stopptnl  short  at  Berlin.  After  remaining  there 
for  atiout  a  year,  he  returned  to  Pari.s,  became  general 
of  brigade,  a  (Counsellor  of  stale,  and,  afterwards,  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  division.  In  1S02,  he  married  Hortens©  Eugenie 
de  Beauharnais,  (see  IIortsnsk,)  the  daughter  of  tli© 
Empress  Josephine.  When  his  brother  became  emperor, 
Louis  was  promoteil  to  be  governor  of  Piedmont.  an(l 
afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  the  N.  of  Holland. 
After  the  Batavian  repiddic  had*  been  converted  into  a 
kingdom,  the  States  of  Hollaml,  in  June,  1806,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Napoleon,  requesting  tlmt  Louis  might  ho 
their  king,  which  Wiis  granted,  and  he  immediately  as¬ 
sumed  the  title.  He  strenuously  exerted  luniself  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  Ids  people,  and  distingnlsln’d  1dm- 
seif  on  several  occasions  by  his  jiersonal  humanity.  His 
love  for  his  people  made  Idm  refuse  without  hesitation 
the  otfer  made  to  him  by  Ids  brother  of  the  Spanish 
crown ;  but  bis  opposition  to  Napoleon’s  plans,  widcli  lie 
thought  were  prejudicial  to  the  nation's  welfare,  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  at  Paris.  His  wife  was  a  most  de¬ 


voted  adherent  of  Napoleon,  and  her  inability  to  con¬ 
trol  her  liusliatid,  the  death  of  her  eldest  son  in  18U7, 
and  tlie  state  of  her  health,  induced  lier  to  return  to 
Paris,  where  a  third  son  was  born.  She  was  afterwards 
Bent  by  Napoleon,  in  1809,  to  induce  her  husbiiiid  to  coin- 
ply  with  his  wihhes,  but  Louis  refused.  She  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  she  resided  in  state  as  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  Nai>uleon  sent  Oudinot  with  ‘20,000  iikmi 
against  Louis,  wiio  tliereiqion  abdicated  in  favor  of  liis 
son,  which  abdication  the  emperor  njected,  and,  Oth 
July,  1810,  Holland  was  united  to  Fiance.  Louis  retired 
to  Uratz  ill  Styi'ia,  where  he  lived  under  the  title  of  Count 
de  St.  txm,  and  his  wile  became  wholly  separated  Iroin 
liim,  though  not  divorced.  In  1813,  when  the  allies  ap- 
Jieared  about  to  fall  U])on  France,  lamis  ottered  his  ser¬ 
vices  tu  tlie  emperor,  by  w  hoin  they  were  accepted,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Switzerland,  but  lie  was  not  employed.  On 
tlie  downfall  of  Napoleon,  wlien  tlie  Dutch  llircw  olT  the 
Irencli  yoke,  Louis  addressed  a  letter  to  the  jirovisioiial 
government,  assertinghis  claims  tu  the  throne;  but  they 
were  rejecteil.  Louis  ultimately  retired  to  tlie  Papal 
States,  where  others  of  his  taniily  had  a.sseinblcd,  and 
there  devuteil  himself  chiefly  to  literature.  He  pulilished 
Marie.,  ou.  les  IloUandaiSfs ;  Documents  Ilistoriques  sur  la 
Hollander  5  vols.  8vo.,  18211 ;  Mt-moircs  snr  la  Versificatiou, 
Ac.,  Ac.  D.  at  Leghorn,  15th  July,  1846,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Leu,  France. 

i?.,  Jerome,  Prince  pe  Monttort,  and  Kino  of  West- 
PHAU.\,  tlie  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  B.  at  Ajac¬ 
cio,  Dec.  15th,  1784.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Juilly,  France.  On  Ids  brother's  elevation  to  the  first 
consulship,  he  placed  Jerome  in  tlie  naval  service,  who 
went  as  lieutenant,  in  1801,  to  St.  Domingo,  with  tlie 
expedition  commanded  by  Gen.  Leclerc;  but  lie  soon  re¬ 
turned  home  as  bearer  of  despatches.  Ho  w'as  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  when,  in  1803, 
hostilities  broke  out  between  France  and  England.  Je¬ 
rome  cruised  oil*  the  W.  Indies,  and  U.  State.s,  hutwitii- 
out  accunipliahing  anytliing.  In  the  latter  country,  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  a  buly  tif  Baltimore, 
Dec.  24, 1803.  This  union,  contracted  without  Ids  knowl- 
CMlge.  gave  great  otfciice  to  Napoleon,  who  was  now  bent 
on  lonidng  Idgli  alliance.s  fur  all  tlie  mcniliers  of  bis 
family.  In  Hjiile  of  Jerome’s  entreaties,  Najioleon,  as 
soon  as  ho  became  emperor,  annidled  the  marriage  by 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  state,  on  the  ground  of  ids 
brother  being  a  minor.  The  Pope,  however,  to  whom 
Napoleon  ajiplied,  refusj'd  to  ratify  tlie  divorce.  Jerome, 
in  returning  to  Europe  with  Ids  wife,  narrowly  escaped 
being  captured  by  British  cruisers.  Not  being  allow  ed 
to  enter  France,  the  wife  of  Jerome  proceeded  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where,  in  July,  1^05,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Je- 
tome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  afterwards  a  citizen  of  the 
U.  States.  Jerome  remained  for  some  time  in  disgrace 
with  his  brollier,  us  well  on  account  of  his  w’aiit  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  sea  us  of  his  marriage;  but  he  was  ultimately  | 
Bent  as  envoy  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  obtain  tlie  liberty 
of  a  number  of  Genoese  slaves.  Having  succeeded  in 
bis  mission,  he  was  appointed  t<»  the  command  of  a  squad¬ 
ron,  sailed,  in  lsu6,  to  Martiniipie.  and  on  his  return  was 
created  a  prince  of  tlie  empire,  ami  jiroinoted  to  the  rank 
of  general.  In  the  caiiijmign  of  1867,  Jerome  received 
the  command  of  a  body  of  Bavarian  ami  \\  urlemberg 
troops,  with  whom  lie  attacked  the  Prussians  and  made 
himself  master  of  Silesia;  aft«*r  wldcli  he  was  creati-d 
general  of  division.  On  Aug.  12tli,  1>U7,  Jerome  married 
Frederiqne  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
herg;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  tlie  emperor 
erected  Westphalia  into  a  kingdom,  and  created  Jerome 
King  of  Westplialia.  Jerome  directed  all  his  energies 
to  the  performance  of  his  new  duties.  He  was  compelled 
to  act  in  a  great  measure  as  the  dejinty  of  Napoleon,  hut 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  exeredse  his  own  judgment.  He 
set  about  the  restoration  of  the  national  finances,  the 
n-moval  of  uilministmtive  abuses,  the  reformation  .of 
various  institutions,  ami  tlie  c^taldi8hnlen^  of  religions 
freedom;  and  following  thO  example,  perhaps  olaying 
tin*  directions  of  the  emperor,  he  ctuiimciicctl  theenihel- 
lislimcut  of  the  capital,  Casscl.  But  though  he  gained 
t<i  a  great  e.xteiit  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  be  failed  | 
to  satisfy  his  brother,  w  lio,  on  several  occa.sioiis,  loaded 
him  with  reproaches,  and  more  than  om-e  summoned 
him  to  Paris  tiie  better  to  enforce  his  iiistrnctions.  In 
the  Russian  campaign.  Napoleon  gave  Jerome  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  German  division  of  70.UU0  men,  with  wliieh 
he  rendered  good  service  on  mure  than  oiieoccasion.  But 
buttering  himself  to  bo  sniqirised  at  Smolensk,  ho  was 
bummoned  before  the  emperor,  who,  after  angrily  re- 
proaebing  him  with  disconcerting  his  plans,  <ii8mi8>ed 
him  from  Ids  command,  and  sent  him  liack  toGerimmy. 
When  in  the  following  year  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Germany,  Jerome  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  king¬ 
dom,  (Oct  26,  1813,)  and  take  refuge  in  France.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  Jerome  and  bis  wife  settled  in 
Italy.  He  was  watched  by  tlie  Austrian  government, 
but  by  the  aid  of  Murat  (7.  v.)  succeeded,  on  his  lirother's 
return  from  Elba,  in  escaping  surveillance,  and  joining 
the  emperor  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  bis  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  w'as  wounded.  After  the  emperor’s  final  ab¬ 
dication.  Jerome,  jiroscribed  from  France,  returned  to 
Wiirteinberg,  wliere  Ids  fatlier-in-law  gave  him  tlie  title 
of  Prince  de  Montfort,  with  a  handsome  estate.  Later, 
he  removed  to  Vienna,  and  afterwards  to  Trieste,  where 
he  erected  a  palace.  Wlien  his  nepliew',  Louis  Napoleon, 
bad  become  the  ruler  of  France,  Jerome  was  recalled  to 
Pari.s,  and  was  cn-attMl  Marslial  of  France,  and  Pre>ideiit 
of  the  Senate,  and  direct  issue  of  the  emperor) 

lieir  to  the  throne.  By  his  second  wife  ho  liad  tliree 
children.  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome,  Princesi  Mathilde,and 
one  who  died  young.  Jerome  D.  in  Paris,  1860. 


B.,  Marie  Elise,  (GRAND-DtctiESs  op  Toscant.)  Set 
,  Bac<  hukhi. 

1  B ,  CaR"Une,  (Queen  of  Naples  )  See  Caroline. 
i  Marie  Pau.  iNE.  See  Bori.hese.  (Princess.) 

B..  Napoleo.n  Francois,  (Due  i>e  Ueicustaut.)  See 
Napoleon  IL 

B.,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon.  See  Napoleon  III. 

I  L'.,  Charles  Lui’ien  Jills,  Prince  he  Canino,  eldest 
i  son  of  Lucien  B..  B.  at  Paris,  1803.  lie  acquired  great 
I  distinction  as  a  naturalist ;  and  in  ornithology  esjieeially 
was  coiibidereii  one  of  the  first  antliorities  of  bis  day. 
His  chief  works  are,  a  continuation  of  Milson’s  Omi- 
tholoyyof  Auuricu.,  in  4  vols  Uilio;  and  lamoyrojia  della 
J’UUua  Jtalica,  ii  splendidly  i]lu>trated  work  in  3  voIb. 
folio,  lie  was  always  tlie  zealous  friend  and  patron  of 
science,  and  for  many  years  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
annual  congresses  of  tlie  scientific  men  of  Italy.  D.  1857. 

i^.,  Louis  Lucien,  (Pr->nce,}  bi  other  of  the  above,  B.  in 
England.  1813.  In  1848,  be  was  returned  to  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly  i>y  the  iiihnbitaiits  of  Corsica. 
In  184U,  lie  was  returned  to  the  same  body  by  tlie  dep. 
Seine.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  einjiire,  in  Dec. 
1852,  lie  was  appointed  senator.  Prince  Lucien  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  superintending  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  portions  of  the  English  version  of  the  ?crlpture8 
into  Hie  various  dialects  spoken  in  England,  M  ales,  and 
l8cotlaiid,  and  lia-s  had  the  Paraile  oj  the.  B>  wer  transiat<*d 
into  72  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  Enrojie.  Of 
these  works  the  jirince  prints  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  copies.  He  is  said  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
clieniical  ^e^earclles,  has  written  on  cbcniical  science, 
and  is  tlio  author  ot  several  minor  works  in  tlie  Basque 
language.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  linguists  of  the  day. 

B.,  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Pall,  (Jerome.)  —  See 
Napoleon,  (Prince.) 

B..  M.viHiLDE, (Princess.)  —  8ee  Mathilpe,  (Princess.) 

Boii'apart<s  in  IllnwiSfix  village  of  Du  Page  co.,  25  m. 
W.  by  8.  of  Cliicago. 

Bon^aparto.  in  /oujg,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
on  Des  Moines  River,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Keokuk;  pop.  1,341. 

ISoiiapar'toail^  a.  Treating  of,  or  belonging  to,  Bona¬ 
parte,  or  Ids  dynasty;  ns,  Bouaparteun  relit.s. 

ISo'iiapartitiiin,  n.  The  policy  inangurateil  by  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte,  and  continued  by  Ids  imperial  succes.sor. 

Ba'iiapartiist.,  n.  A  perstm  attaclied  to  the  family, 
fitrtuiics,  or  jitdlcy  of  tlie  Bonaparte  dynasty. 

Bo'na  Porifin'ra,  n.  ]>l.  [Lat.]  {Law.)  Perishable 
goods.  An  executor,  administrator. or  trustee  is  bound  to 
use  due  diligence  in  disposing  of  perishable  goods,  such  as 
lattened  cattle,  grain,  fiuit,  or  any  other  article  which 
may  bo  the  worse  for  keeping. 

Roil  in  Tennessee,  a  jioKt-ottice  of  Hickman  co. 

R<iiia  Ito'ba,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.,  “a  fine  rohe.”j  A  finely 
dressed  woman  of  pleasure;  a  showy  woman  of  loos© 

I  iimrals;  a  courtesan. 

Rosias'isiiiN«,  n.  A  kind  of  Bison  or  Buffalo,  q.  t. 

Roiisi voiitli'ra,  (St.,)  an  Italian  friar  of  the  ov<lcr  of 
8t.  Iraiieis,  B.  in  Tuscany,  1*2*21.  He  was  sent  by  Ids 
superiors  to  ParD,  wliere  he,  as  well  as  Thomas  Aquinas, 
of  the  Dominican  order,  became  involved  in  contc  ntions 
with  tlie  university,  whicli  denied  the  academical  lioiiors 
to  iiidivitlnals of  the  mendicant  orders.  It  was  not  till 
1267  tliat  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  hceii  elected  general  of  his  order,  in  which  capacity 
he  enforced  a  strict  discipline,  giving  hiniBelf  the  first 
example  of  implicit  adherence  to  the  monastic  rule. 
He  retired  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Alvernia  in  Tuscany, 
where  he  wrote  I’lYa  Baufi  Pru7icisci,  and  aKo  an  ascetic 
work,  Jtinnurium  mentis  in  Denm,  for  which  last  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  of  the  “Seiaphic  Doctor.”  He  n. 
July  15,1*274,  from  sheer  ascetic  exhaustion.  Dante,  w  ho 
wrote  shortly  altcrwards,  places  him  among  the  saints 
of  his  “  Paradiso.’*  In  1-482,  he  was  formally  canonized 
by  Sixtus  1  V.,  and  in  1587  w’as  ranked  by  Fixtus  V.as  the 
0th  of  the  great  doctors  of  tlie  clinreh. 

Roiiavoii'tlire,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  an  E.  co.  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  4,560  sq.  m.  Cap.  Carleton.  I'(7p, 
about  16,000. 

I  Roiiavisita,  {bohia-vees'ta.)  One  of  the  Cape  he  Verd 
Islands.  7.  v. 

Raiiav  iM'la.  a  cape,  telegraidi  station, and  bay  of  New¬ 
foundland,  on  the  F.E.  coast.  Lat.  of  bay  48°  42'  N., 
and  Lon.  53®  8'  W.  —  Also  a  district  of  Newfoundland. 

Roii«I>on,  {ho7iy'0ong.)  n.  [Fr.,  goody-goody.]  A  sugar¬ 
plum  ;  a  conl'ectiou  of  fruit,  chocolate,  &c.,  in  crystal¬ 
lized  sugar. 

Ron'brook.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Boiieliamp.  Charles  Melchior  Artus,  Marquis  he, 
{bong-shan,)  B.  at  Jouverdeil,  France,  in  1759,  was  one  of 
the  bravest  leaders  of  the  Vendean  jiarty  in  the  civil 
w'ar  conseipieiit  upon  the  French  revolution.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  tutal  shot  in  the  breast  in  the  sanguinary  en¬ 
counter  at  Choilet,  Oct.  17,  1793,  and  when  Ids  followers 
vowed  to  avenge  his  death  on  5,000  rejinl)lican  prisoners, 
the  dying  hero  exclaimed:  “Fjiare  your  prisoners,  I 
command  it.”  This  last  command  was  obeyed. 

BoncBie'a,  in  BV#con«n,  a  j>ost-olfice  of  St.  Croix  co. 

Bon-etirot  ic^ii^  {h<mg-kret'yen,)  n.  [Fr.,  good  Chris¬ 
tian.]  A  species  of  large  French  pear. 

Boiiu.  n.  [A.  S.  bond,  from  hindait,  to  bind.]  Anything 
that  binds,  fastens,  or  confines,  or  which  holds  tilings 
together;  a  bund ;  a  tie ;  a  cord  ;  a  chnin  ;  a  ligament. 

— {jpl.)  Chains ;  imprisonment ;  captivity  ;  durance. 

“  Whom  1  ppreeired  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  worthy 
of  death:  or  of  fcoads."— xxiii.  29. 

— Cementing  influence;  cause  of  union;  link  of  connec¬ 
tion  ;  binding  influence  ;  us  the  hfnuls  of  aftection. 

‘•l..ove  cools,  brothers  divide,  aud  the  bond  is  cracked  ‘twixl 
•on  aud  father.”  —  jb'Auks. 
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^An  obligation  imposing  a  moral  duty  as  by  a  pledge, 
promittc,  and  so  Jortli ;  as,  my  word  is  iiiy  b</nd. 

{Masoni'y.)  Tlio  connection  established  among  the 
^'tonee  or  bricks  in  a  wull,  by  disposing  them  so  as  to 
overlap  eacli  otlier.  —  See  Brick-laying. 

{Law.)  A  <lee»l  wliereby  the  obligor  or  party  binding 
himself,  obliges  him.>ell,  ins  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
miaistrab>rs,  to  pay  a  certain  suju  of  money,  called  the 
prnalti/^  to  another  (the  obligee),  at  a  day  appointed. 
There  is  a  condition  added,  that  if  the  obligor  does  some 
particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else  re¬ 
main  in  full  force.  In  case  this  condition  is  not  j)er- 
l\>rmetl,  the  boml  becomes  forfeitetl  or  absolute  at  law, 
and  cliarges  tlie  obligor  while  living,  and  after  liis  death 
the  obligation  descends  on  tiie  lieir,  who  (in  default  of 
j)ersoual  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  adminis¬ 
trator)  is  hound  to  discharge  it,  i)roviileil  he  has  real 
assels  by  descent.  The  cj>ndition  is  usually  (although 
not  necessarily)  included  in  the  same  doeil,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  obligation. — The  bond  witbout  a  comlitioii  is 
terme<i  single  (or  simpkx  oblif/atio)^  and  becomes  single 
by  forfeiture,  on  non-performance  •►f  the  condition.  At 
law,  the  whole  penalty  mentioned  in  the  bond  was  re¬ 
coverable  on  such  non-piTformance.  But  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  equity,  the  obligee  wjis  discharged  from 
paying  mure  than  the  sum  to  which  tlie  obligor  was 
reasonably  entitled:  viz.,  liis  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses,  if  tlie  bond  was  for  payment  of  a  debt;  or  the 
daiJiages  accruing  to  him,  if  it  was  for  the  performance  of 
a  stipulateil  act.  But  l)y  4  and  5  Anne  c.  10,  it  was 
enacted  tiuit  in  caseofa  bond  conditiom-d  for  payjiu-ntof 
money,  tlie  payment  of  the  siini  due,  with  iiiterest  Jiinl 
costs,  i'ven  though  tlie  bond  bo  forieited  and  suit  com¬ 
menced  thereon,  shall  be  a  full  satisfaotioti  and  dis¬ 
charge;  and  on  tins  footing  the  law  now  .sbinds. —  A 
bond  on  which  mdlher  principal  nor  interest  hsis  been 
demanded  for  twenty  years  will  be  presumeil  to  have 
been  satisfied  ;  but  length  of  time  is  not,  strictly,  a  legal 
bar,  but  only  a  ground  fi»r  the  jury  to  presume  satisfac¬ 
tion.  In  a  bonil  wliere  several  are  bound  severally, 
the  obligee  may,  at  his  election,  sue  all  the  obligors 
together,  or  eacii  of  them  ai)art,  and  have  several  judg¬ 
ments  and  executions:  i»ut  lie  shall  liave  satisfaction  but 
once;  for  if  it  bo  by  one  only,  that  is  sulliciciit  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  «lebt. 

HJo ml,  «,  (for  BOUND.)  Bound;  in  a  state  of  servitude  or 
captivity. 

“  Whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free." 

1  C’or.  xii.  13. 

— r.  a.  To  give  bond  for;  to  secure  payment  of  by  giving  a 
bond  :  as,  to  hond  gootls  at  the  I’ustum  House. 

William  Crunch,  .m  a.,  an  eminent  American  as¬ 
tronomer,  ami  Director  of  the  A.strononiical  Ol'scrvatory 
in  Harvard  College,  B.  at  Portlami,  Maine,  1789.  At  an 
early  age  lie  learned  tlie  business  of  watidimaking,  and 
made  the  first  chronometer  in  tliis  country.  His  at¬ 
tention  was  first  attracted  to  astronomy  by  an  eclipse 
which  occurn'd  in  LsOO.  He  was  one  of  th(»  earliest  dis- 
covi'reis,  in  the  U.  States,  of  the  comet  of  ISll.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  hy  the  U.  S.  Navy  department  to  pros¬ 
ecute  a  series  of  observations  in  connection  with  an 
exploring  expeilifion  under  command  of  Capt.  Wilk«*s. 
In  1840  be  became  Astronomical  director  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  lie  is  the  author  of  tlie  parts  of  tlie 
of  thf'  Oh.<e.vvatory  of  Uarvani  ('•Ahye,  for  1855-56.  Ce¬ 
lestial  idiotography  was  by  him  first  recognized  as  a 
possible  art,  and  conducted  through  its  earlier  stages. 
The  connection  of  tlie  sidereal  clo'  k  witii  ihe  galvanic 
circles  was  first  used  by  Mr.  B.  in  recording  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations.  D.  1850. 

BoikI,  ill  Jllinoi.%  a  S.W.  central  co.  Arf>a,  400  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  Shoal  Creek,  East  and  West  fork.s,  and 
the  Kaskaskia'lliver.  Surface.  Undulating  prairie.  Soil. 
Excellent.  Cu/).  Greenville.  J^>p.  13,152. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co.;  pop.  1,087. 

Boild'a^o,  n.  [See  Bond.J  State  of  being  bound  ;  state 
of  restraint;  durance;  thraldom;  slavery,  or  involun¬ 
tary  servitude;  captivity;  imprisonment;  us,  a  house  of 
bondage. 

“  A  day.  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage."  —  Addison. 

— Tie  of  duty  or  obligation  ;  moral  restraint  or  influenco ; 
binding  power. 

“If  she  has  a  struggle  for  honour,  she  Is  in  a  bondage  to  love.”  Pope. 

{Old  Eng.  Law.)  Villenage,  7.  v. 

Bond-creditor,  n.  {Law.)  A  creditor  whose  debt  is 
secured  by  a  bond. 

Bond-debt,  n.  {Law.)  A  debt  secured  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  bond. 

Bond^cd,  p.a.  Secured  by  bond. as  custom  duties;  that 
which  lies  under  abon<l  to  pay  duty,  as  bonded  goods. 

Bond'ed-warclion*tc,  n.  A  warehouse  for  the  safe 
custody  of  bonded  giwids. 

Bond,  (En^n^liMli.)  See  Brick-laying. 

Bond'er,  n.  One  who  executes  a  bond  on  goods. 

Boml'ers,  n,  {Building.)  See  Bond-stones. 

Bond,  (Fleniisli.)  See  BRicK-LWiNa. 

Boiid'in;^-.  n.  The  act  of  depositing  goods,  liable  to 
duty,  in  a  gorernment  bonded-warehouse,  in  which  place 
tiiev  remain  until  the  duty  is  jiaid. 

Boii<r-inaid,  n.  A  female  slave,  or  servant  whose 
labor  is  compulsory. 

•*  Good  sister,  wrnng  me  not.  nor  wrong  yourself, 

To  make  a  bond-maid  and  a  slave  of  me.  ’  —  Shake. 

Bond'inan,  Bondsman,  n.  One  who  is  in  bonds;  a 
male  slave. 

“  Hereditary  feondsmen  /  Know  ye  not,  .  ,.  » 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.  —  Byron. 

London,  (Aon'doo,)  a  little  known  country  of  W.  Africa, 
whose  geographical  position  has  not  been  properly  as¬ 


certained.  On  Bennell’s  map  to  PorJi'e  Find  Jonrney, 
it  is  placed  between  Hie  Lats.  of  1334"  and  1434"  N.,  ami 
between  Iaui.  11°  and  13"  W.  Tliongh  deemed  power¬ 
ful  by  its  barbarous  neighbors,  it  ik  a  small  state,  not 
exceeding  in  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  78  m.,  nor  in  width, 
from  N.  to  S.,  70.  It  is,  however,  very  compact  in  form, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  5,UU0  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  E. 
byBambouk:  S.E.  and  S.  by  Tenda  and  the  Simbaiii 
Wihlenicss  (wnoded,  not  desert):  S.W.  by  the  latter 
country  and  Woulli ;  W.  by  Foota  Toria;  and  on  the  N. 
by  Kujaaga.  Surface.  Generally  mountainous,  and 
Watered  by  the  rivers  Fo-le-me  (an  alliiient  of  tlie  Sene¬ 
gal),  and  the  Nerico  (of  the  Gambia).  Prod.  Vegetation 
is  vigorous,  and  the  soil  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Hie 
World.  Corn  is  the  principal  article  of  industry;  its 
other  productions  are  the  same  as  tlioseof  Banibarra, 
7.  i*.  Viimale.  Tolerably  heaitliy.  Inliab.  Tlie  natives 
dilfer  essentially  in  eomplexiuii  and  manners  from  their 
ininu'diate  neighlaus.  They  belong  to  the  great  Foiil.ili 
family,  next  to  Hie  Mamlingoes  the  most  considerable 
of  all  the  W.  African  nations.  They  have  a  tawny,  or 
rather  yellow  skin,  with  small  features,  and  soft,  silky 
hair.  They  liold  the  negroes  to  be  their  inferiors,  and 
when  talking  of  ditferent  race.s,  always  class  themselves 
among  white  people.  Centrally  situated  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gamhiii,  B.  has  become  a  high-road  fT 
traffic.  The  native  exports  consist  of  corn, cotton  cloths, 
and  aromatic  gums.  The  transit  trade  consists  of  slaves, 
salt,  iron,  Shoa  Imtter,  ami  gold-dust.  Gort.  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  The  government  is  monarchical.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  religion  is  very  generally,  hut  not  exclusively,  pro- 
leased.—  Scliools  are  established  in  the  different  towns, 
where  cliildren  of  all  persuasions  are  taught  to  read  ami 
write.  Tliecharacter  used  is  Arabic ;  and  tlieiiistructors 
are  Mohammedan  priests.  Cap.  Bulibaui.  Pop.  about 
1.600,1)00. 

BoiKl-Mervant,  n.  A  slave;  a  servant  who  has  not 
the  liberty  to  quit  liis  master's  service. 

“  Thou  Shalt  uot  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  servant."  Lev.xxv. Si). 

BoiKl-service,  n.  Slavery;  the  condition  of  a  honU- 
servant. 

“  Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond- service.” 

1  Kings  ix.  21. 

Bonil-fsilave,  n.  A  person  in  a  state  of  slavery;  one 
wln»8e  servile  condition  deprives  him  of  the  action  of 
free-will. 

“  Commonly  the  bond-slave  is  fed  by  his  lord,  but  here  the  lord 
was  fed  by  his  bond-slave."  — Sir  J.  liavies. 

Boii<lM'Biiaii«  n.  {Laic.)  One  ^^llO  is  surety  by  liond 
h»r  another  person;  one  who  becomes  bail  for  another. 
See  Bondman. 

BoikFs  Boiiit,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Christian  co. 

Boiid'-stoiic.,  n.  {Arch.)  A  stone  running  tiirungli 
the  whole  thickness  of  a  wall,  at  right  angles  to  its  face, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  wall  together  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  thickness. 

BoikPh  Villa^je,  in  ^fas.s.,  a  P.  0.  of  Hampden  co. 

Boii<r-tiliibei%  n.  {Arch.}  Timber  worked  in  with  a 
wall  as  it  is  carried  up,  fur  the  purpose  of  tying  it  to- 
getlier  in  a  longitudinal  direction  while  the  work  is  set¬ 
ting. —  See  Bond. 

Boii<llt'^l«  in  BT'seonsiu,  a  post-office  of  Shawanaw  co. 

ISOBid'villo*  in  Vi-rmovt,  a  post-office  of  Bennington  co., 
;;u  m.  N.E.  of  Bennington. 

Boikd'woliiau,  Boud<i»'woinaii,  n.  A  woman 
slave. 

“  My  lords,  the  senators 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  aud  their  wives  for  bondswomen.” 

Ben  Jo7i8on. 

BoiiO«n.  [A.S.  6a??-;  Ger.  6c7?i,  abone,the  log,  the  shank- 
buiiu;  b'nsi.iii  bon,  ban ;  Du.  and  Dan.  6e;e?i ;  Swed.  6ea; 
allied  to  Gr.  hainu,  to  go,  as  the  legs  are  the  natural  in¬ 
struments  of  going.]  (-4?iaL)  A  firm,  hard  substance, 
composing  Hie  skeleton  or  framework  of  an  animal  bodj^. 
(See  below,  ^  Anal.) 

“A  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not 
yet  harileucd  iuio  the  bvtie  of  manhood."  — Burke. 

— A  jiiece  of  such  subsiitance;  an  integral  portion  of  the 
skeleton  ;  as,  the  thigli-60/ie. 

“An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
la  come  to  lay  his  weary  hones  among  yo."— Shake. 

— Sometiiing  made  of  bone,  as  dice,  tooth-picks,  &c. 

— pL  {Mus.)  Castanets ;  as,  to  play  the  6o?icii. 

{Gaming.)  Dice;  as,  to  rattle  the  6o?ies,  i.  e.  throw  the 
dice. 

“And  watch  the  box  for  fear  they  should  convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play.” — Dryden. 

— A  bone  with  a  fragment  of  flesh  adhering  to  it;  as,  a 
devilled  bone. 

“  Like  .^sop’s  hounds  contending  for  the  5on«, 

Each  pleaded  right,  aud  would  be  lord  alone.” — Dryden. 

A  haneofemtention.  Object  of  contention  or  wrangling. 

To  make  no  bonn.  To  make  no  scrujile  about  anything ; 
to  offer  no  reluctance  or  difficulty.  (Used  vnlgirly.) 

A  bone  to  pick.  Something  puzzling,  or  causing  diver¬ 
sion. 

To  he  upon,  the  hones.  To  attack. 

“  Puss  hnd  a  month's  mind  to  be  upon  the  bones  of  him.  but 
was  not  willing  to  pick  a  quarrel."— L’A’sJraMi/e. 

{Anat.)  A  hard  complex  structure,  forming  the  frame¬ 
work  or  skeleton  of  the  body  in  man,  and  the  higher 
orders  of  animals.  It  is  confined  to  vertebrate  animals: 
and  even  in  the  lowest  order  of  this  class,  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fishes,  it  is  entirely  wanting.  The  B.  form  a  frame¬ 
work  for  the  moulding  and  adequate  support  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body;  cavities  for  the  lodgment  anti  pro¬ 
tection  of  delicate  organs;  joints  for  l(»comotion,  and 
levers  for  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The  first  develop¬ 
ment  of  B.  is  commonly  —  though  not  always,  as  in  the 
bones  of  the  head  —  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a 
cartilaginous  structure,  occupying  the  place  which  the 


B.  is  afterwards  to  take.  It  has  commonly  been  said 
that  the  B.  is  formed  by  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage; 
but  Hiirt,  for  various  reasons,  is  thought  not  to  be  the 
case.  Tlie  process  of  ^.-furmation  always  commences 
in  the  immediate  neighborhooil  of  blood-vessels,  which 
pass  down  into  canals  excavated  in  the  substance  of  Hie 
cartilage,  and  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  its  investing 
membrane.  Hence,  the  spots  where  lliese  vascular  ca¬ 
nals  are  especially  developed  are  termed  centres  of  ossi~ 
fLcaiio7i.  Until  the  B.  attains  its  full  dimensions,  the 
parts  which  contain  distinct  centres  are  not  connected 
by  osseous  union,  but  only  by  cartilage,  so  as  to  allow 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  B.  hy  the  growth  of 
cartilage  between  its  detached  p(»rti<)n8,  which  gives 
])Iace  to  bony  structure  when  there  is  no  further  need 
of  increase.  There  exists  a  close  corresjtomlence 
between  tlie  number  of  os.>ific  centres  in  the  early 
condition  of  the  skeleton  of  all  vertebrate  animals. 
The  perfect  reparation  of  bone  after  severe  injuries,  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  development  of  new  osseous  tissue  in  the 
suhstunce  of  membrane  or  cartilage  formed  in  the  seat 
of  injury,  is  one  of  the  most  reinarkahle  features  of  its 
character.  B.  are  so  constituted  that  a  constant  pro¬ 
cess  of  deposition  and  absorption  is  carried  on  in  tliem, 
as  in  the  softer  tissues,  modelling  the  shaft  into  its  re¬ 
quisite  proportions  during  Hie  successive  stages  of 
growtli.  It  is  much  more  actively  carried  on  in  youth 
than  in  middle  life,  and  is  greater  in  the  vigor  of  man¬ 
hood  than  in  old  age.  B.  are  largely  supplied  with 
blood-vessels.  The  solid  osseous  texture,  wlih  h  forma 
the  cylindrical  shafts  of  the  long  B.  and  the  thick  ex¬ 
ternal  plates  of 
the  denser  flat 
bones,  is  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  large 
canals,  termed 
Haversian  (af¬ 
ter  their  discov¬ 
erer),  which 
form  a  network 
in  its  interior, 
and  serve  for 
Hie  transmis¬ 
sion  of  blood¬ 
vessels  into  the 
interior.  These 
canals,  in  the 
long  B.,  run  for 
the  most  part 
in  a  direction  Fig.Z^^. — transverse  section  of  bone. 
parallel  to  the  (Sbowlug  iis  microscopic  structure.) 
central  cavity, 

and  coninuinicate  with  tlii.s,  with  the  external  surface, 
and  with  each  otlu'r,  by  frequent  transverse  branches. 
In  the  long  B.  of  man  and  of  most  inanimalia  there  is 
a  central  cavity,  which  is  filled  with  the  fatty  substance 
known  lus  inarrow ;  and  the  space  in  which  the  marrow 
lies  is  called  the  medullary  canal.  This  cavity  does  not 
exist  in  the  B.  in  its  early  state,  but  is  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  cancellated  (»8seims  tissue  first  developed 
in  its  interior.  Among  birds,  however,  the  central  cav¬ 
ity,  instead  of  being  uccupieil  by  marrow,  is  filled  with 
air,  and  communicates  with  tlie  lungs;  so  that  the  mem¬ 
brane  lining  it  becomes  an  auxiliary  organ  of  respira¬ 
tion;  wliile  the  lightening  of  the  bones  thus  produced 
diminislies  their  specific  gravity.  B.  are  covered  exter¬ 
nally  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  termed  the  perios¬ 
teum,  which  serves  to  protect  the  blood-vessels  entering 
tliem.  The  medullary  canal  is  also  lined  hyan  extremely 
delicate  membrane,  termed  the  medullary  membrane, 
which  supports  the  marrow,  and  provides  a  stratum  for 
the  subdivisions  of  the  medullary  artery  before  they 
penetrate  the  contiguous  osseous  substance.  Though  B. 
possess  little  sensibility  in  health,  yet,  wTien  diseased, 
they  become  highly  sensitive,  a  manifest  indication  that 
they  are  supplied  with  nerves.  These  may,  indeed,  be 
traced  into  some  of  the  minute  foramina  on  the  sliait 
of  a  long  bone,  but  more  easily  into  the  articular  eiuls. 
A  nerve  also  enters  the  medullary  canal  with  the  nu¬ 
trient  artery  of  the  medulla,  and  divides,  like  the  artery, 
into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  hranch.  B.  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  l>asis  of  animal  matter,  impregnated  with 
“bone-earth,”  or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  first  ingre¬ 
dient  makes  it  tenacious  and  elastic;  the  second  gives 
it  the  requisite  hardness.  These  may  be  separated  from 
each  otlier;  the  latter  may  be  entirely  dissolved  away, 
by  soaking  the  bone  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  cartilaginous  appearance  is  lelt;  the  former, 
by  subjecting  the  B.  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  decompose 
the  animal  matter,  when  w'e  obtain  the  whole  calcareous 
substance  in  situ.  The  animal  portion  of  a  bone  forms 
about  one-third,  the  earthy  about  tw'o-thirds;  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  two  elements  is  said  to  differ 
little  in  different  classes  ot  animals.  It  is  not  yet  a 
settled  point  wliether  the  proportions  vary  at  different 
periods  of  life;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  do, 
the  animal  element  predominating  in  early  life,  the 
earthy  in  old  age.  B.,  when  dried  at  212°  until  they 
cease  to  lose  weight,  consist  of  one-third  osse.in,oT  organic 
matter,  and  two-thirds  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Ossein,  when  boiled 
in  water,  gradually  dissolves,  leaving  a  small  quantity 
of  fatty  and  vascular  matter  floating  on  the  solution, 
which,  on  cooling,  gelatinizes,  forming  a  weak  glue  or 
size,  consisting  of  nearly  pure  gelatine.^  The  earthy 
matter  may  be  separated  from  the  ossein,  either  by 
means  of  an  acid,  or  else  by  boiling  in  water  in  a  Papin’s 
digester,  at  a  temperature  over  300°,  the  gelatine  being 
only  dissolved  at  that  heat.  The  mineral  constituents 
of  B.  are  used  as  manure,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
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cnpols.  TThen  B.  nre  distilled  in  close  vessels,  at  a  grnd- 
U;iUy  iDcreii>ing  tenipemture,  oily  nialtera,  mixed  with 
cnrlKiiiate  of  aiiimoitia,  jmss  over,  leaving  behind  hont- 
blacky  or  animal  charcoal.  The  utialysis  of  the  human 
fore-arm,  l>y  Heiiitx.  has  given:  Ainnial  matter  31*11, 
Phosphate  of  lime  69  U.  C.irhonate  of  lime  0  3:i,  Phos¬ 
phate  of  magnesia  l‘*JU,  Huoride  of  calcium  ‘2’*J3  —  lUO. ! 
The  great  value  of  ground  bones  as  manure  depends  I 
upon  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in 
them;  henee,  battle-fields  are  notably  lertile.  Ground 
bones  are  now  generally  prepared  for  manure  by  adding  i 
a  certain  portion  of  suljihuric  acid  to  them,  by  whiclij 
means  a  superphosphate  of  lime  is  formed,  uliicli  i>' 
soluble  uml  easily  absorbed  by  the  plants  to  which  it  is 
a])plied.  See  Skelktox.  I 

iM.in/.)  B.  are  uslnI  by  turners  and  cutlers,  but  their  I 
oil  must  be  previously  extracted  by  boiling,  and  they  are 
afterwiirds  bleached  in  the  sun  or  with  chloride  of  lime. 
This,  unfortunately,  renders  them  more  brittle  and  less 
e:isy  to  turn.  The  form  and  nature  of  most  H.y  withi 
their  large  cavities  for  marrow,  are  also  utifavorable  to  I 
their  being  worked  into  conimou  articles  of  domestic  use, 
such  as  knife-handles,  bru.’^hes,  Ac.  The  buttock  and 
shin-boucs  of  the  ox  ami  calf  are  the  B.  mo^t  generally 
used.  Common  B.  articles,  such  as  nail-  and  tooth¬ 
brushes,  are  oft<*n  polished  with  slaked  lime  u.sed  wet  on 
flannel  or  woollen  ch»th.  B.  are  also  use*!  for  making 
animal  charcoal;  and,  when  calcined,  bone-ash.  The 
scrapings,  parings,  ami  sawdust  of  B.  are  much  used  in 
making  gelatine  for  the  confectioner,  and  also  in  c:ise- 
hardening  small  objects  in  steel.  A  very  good  liquid 
manure  is  made  by  digesting  burnt  B.  in  weak  sulphuric 
acid.  Tilts  affords  a  direct  solution,  containing  super¬ 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  u>eful  for 
grass  lands  or  fields  of  rising  corn.  If  pearl-iisli  is 
addeil  to  tliis  aci<l  solution, and  the  mixture  dried  up  by 
adding  powdered  charcoal  or  mould,  an  excellent  to|>- 
dressiiig  manure  is  forme*!.  In  the  Painpsis  of  S.  America 
.B.  are  used  as  fu  •! ;  and  in  Nc»rway  and  Sweden,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  fish-iS.  are  bmwned  in  a  gritliroii  till  they 
are  friable,  and,  with  salt  and  pepper,  form  palatable 
food. 

(-V<*/.)  B.  are  subject  to  di.senses  like  the  softer  parts 
of  the  body  ;  more  p.irticularly  to  infiammation,  ulcera¬ 
tion,  caries,  exfoliati**!!,  and  death,  or  Necrosis,  q.  v. 

Itoiie^  V.  a.  (Ofokery.)  To  take  out  bones  Irom  the  flesh ; 
as,  t*i  b  ne  a  turkey. 

— To  fit  stavs  with  whale!>one. 

itoiie,  a  town  of  Algeria.  See  Box 

Uoue'-Hce,  n.  [b</n^  and  ace.]  (Game.*.)  A  game  at 
cards,  in  which  he  who  ha.s  the  high**sl  trump  tiirne*!  up' 
to  him,  wins  the  Ufme^  i.  *».,  one-half  the  stake. —  Wtbster. 

n.  Ache,  or  pain  in  the  bones.  I 

Kono-anli,  or  Bo.\e-e\rth,  n.  Sc-e  A'Iies.  | 

(fr*'o/.)  Sc'venil  deposits  of  different 
ge*>logical  ages  have  been  thus  namH.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  are  two  :  first,  a  singular  mass  of  scales,  fins, 
jaws,  teeth,  and  c<q>roljte.s  of  fishes  form*'*!  the  upper 
Ludlow  rcK’ks  ^^Englalu^);  and  secondly,  a  thin  but  well- 
marke*!  accumulation  of  reptilian  bones  between  the 
lias  and  new  re*!  saiulston**  at  Aust  in  GbMicest*  r>hire. 
The  latter  is  now  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Triassic  | 
period. 

n.  {Chem.)  The  black  carbonaceous  snl*- 
staiice  oiUained  by  luMting  l>ones  to  redue.ss  in  a  close  I 
vessel.  When  deprive*!  by  tlie  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  plui.-^pliate  of  lime  with  which  it  is  blended,  it  i 
yields  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  forms  of  animal  r/mr- 
co<i/,  as  a  deC'iliiring  and  decMlorizing  material.  When 
used  f*>r  chemical  or  pharnuiceutical  purpose.^,  it  is  di¬ 
gested  with  liyilrocliloric  acid  until  nolfiing  remains  but 
pure  carbon.  This  property  is  due  to  its  very  firm  state 
of  division. 

Boiio-browii,  n.  (Piinting.)  See  Ivort-browx. 

Bone  Camp,  in  y.  CuroUn  *.  a  P.  O.  of  .^^ldis(>n  co. 

Bone  Cave.  in  Tf.unes$eCy  a  P.O.  of  Van  Bureu  co. 

Bone  Creek,  in  ir.  IVr/inm,  a  P.  O.  of  Itib-hie  co. 

Boiietl,  (6on<^/,)  a.  Il.iving  bones;  as,  8trong-6ouerf 
(Used  generally  in  composition.) 

Boiietl,  pp.  {Cookery.)  Deprived  of  l*one.s.  —  See  Boxe. 

Boiie-<liist,  n.  (AyciV.)  Ground  lauies,  or  bonc-du.^t.  \ 
has  long  been  used  with  tlie  best  effect  as  a  manure.  It  i 
is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip  soils,  which  i-  lias 
rendered  in  n*i  ordinary  tlej:ree  pnaluctive.  is  now  ■ 
used  very  generally  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  ! 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  superpho-pbale  of  /I'm/,  as  it  U! 
then  calle*l,  is  m«>re  immediate  in  its  fertilizing  effect: 
and  3  cwt.  of  it  will  pianluce  as  great  an  increase  in  the 
current  rr*>p,  as  12  to  *20  bushels  of  the  original  B.  for¬ 
merly  appli*»<l  couM  *lo.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
turnip  crop,  to  mangold-wurzei,  and  occiisiouatiy  to  grass 
lands. 

Boii'efro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  6  miles  S.S.E.  of  Larino; 
pop.  5,146. 

Bone  Gap,  in  lUinois,  a  post-office  of  E*1  wards  co. 

Boiie'leHH,  a.  Wanting,  or  without  bones. 

‘*  I  would... hsTe  pluckt  mj  nipple  from  his  &one3e«s  ^ums."  ShaJu. 

Boiie'*liqiior,  n,{Cbem.)  The  aqiieous  portion  of  the 
distillate  of  heated  bones.  It  is  a  very  impure  and  di¬ 
lute  solution  of  various  ammoniacal  salts,  resembling 
spirits  of  barUhnm.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  solutions  and  salts  of  ammonia. 

p.  a.  To  set  a  dislocated  bone ;  to  unite  broken 

lK)ne8. 

Bone-net.  n.  {Bot.)  See  Eup.\torittm. 

Bone-nettor,  n.  One  who  sets  and  restores  broken 
and  dislocated  l>oDes. 

Bone-netting;^.  n.  Art  or  practice  of  setting  broken 
or  dislocated  bones. 

A  fractured  leg  set  in  the  country  by  one  pretending  to  bone- 
betting.'’—  Wueman. 


Bono-spfivin,  p.  and  .7>apiu.]  (FjrHrry.)  A’ 

lH»ny  spavin,  orhanl  swelling,  tound  «^u  the  inside  of  the 
h*K.'k  of  a  horse's  leg. 

Bonet'ta,  n.  (/oo*.)  See  Boxito. 

BonliCs  station,  in  Mi.\souriy  n  P.O.  of  St.  Louis  ro. 

Bon  tiro,  «.  [Dan.  bnun.  a  beac*»n.  an*l  Jire ;  .  imo., 

con.'picuoua,  high,  bdty :  bafijfiyl,n  bonfire.]  Originally,  1 
a  beaam-Jire ;  a  large  fire  lighted  up  in  the  open  air,  a."  I 
an  expression  of  public  joy  and  exultation. 

Bon  grac'e.w.  (A'a«f.)  A  franieof  old  n»pes  or  junks*)f 
cables,  laid  at  the  bow.-*,  st'a'iis,  and  sides  of  ships  sailing 
in  cold  latitndes.  to  i»reserve  them  from  damage  by 
fl*.)atiiig  ice.  S*unetiiues  written  boivyrace,  q.  v. 

Bon'Iiam,  in  TexaSy  a  p<isl-village,  cap.  Fannin  co.,  1*2 
III.  S.  of  Ue*l  Itiver,  and  *270  N.  by  E.  of  Austin  city,  on 
Bois  d'Arc  Ci  eek.  OiS, 

Bon  liainl<»n  n.  in  Jerseijy  a  villagcof  Middlesex 
c*i..  4  m.  N.E.  of  New  Brunswick. 

Bon  liar  boiir.  In  hervnc.yy  a  vilbige  of  D.avio.s8  co., 
on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  3  m.  from  Owensboro,  and  155  below  1 
Louisville. 

Bonlieiir.  RostUR,  {hon-her*,)  (called  Rosa.)  an 
unrivalled  among  her  own  sex  for  the  minute  and  spir¬ 
ited  delineation  of  the  various  f«>rni8  of  animal  life,  w*u.s, 
B.  at  Bordeaux.  18*2'2.  The  daugliterof  a  French  artist 
of  some  distinction,  she  indulged  her  own  particular 
tastes  in  the  clioice  of  objects  lor  study,  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  deriving  her  early  iustrnction  fn>m  a  btu*ly  of 
such  animal  life  as  could  be  seen  by  her  in  the  street.** 
and  abattoirs  of  Paris.  In  1S41  she  eiitere*!  np«>n  her| 
career  by  exhibiting  two  pictures,  Chtrres  et  M'wtons. 
and  2>s  Deux  which  established  her  r»-putati*>n.  * 

These  were  followed  by  a  siicce8>i*m  of  highly-finislied 
compositions,  among  whicli  may  be  cited  the  celebrated 
Labourage  yivrrnaiSy  w  hii*h  w*as  completed  in  1849,  and 
has  been  added  to  the  collecthm  in  the  Lu.xembourg. 
Her  H-'i'se  Fair  formed  the  chief  attraction  at  the 
French  exhibition  of  pictures  in  L*uidon  during  tlie  sea¬ 
son  of  1855,  and  a1mo^t  nionoindized  for  a  tune  the  at¬ 
tention  of  artists  and  coniiois.seiirs.  In  1855  she  sent  to 
the  Uuivo^^al  Exhibition  in  Paris  a  new  landscape  of 
large  dimensions,  the  Haymaking  Seasf/n  in  Auvergne. 
B.  has  evinced  in  her  w’orks  a  womlerful  p(*wer  of  rt*- 
jiresenting  spirited  action,  w  Inch  distingui.**hes  her  from  \ 
otlier  eminent  animal  painters  of  the  day,  arul  which  en- 1 
d*)w*s  her  jiictures  as  compositions  with  extraordinary ' 
interest.  Several  of  her  productions  have  been  engrave*!, 
and  are  well  known.  Since  1849  she  has  directed  tlic 
gratuitous  ScIhkiI  of  D*‘sign  for  Young  Girls  at  Paris. 
8lie  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
in  June,  I860. 

Boil  Iloinme.  in  Dalotah  TernVory,  a  village  of  Jayme 
CO.,  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  36  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Vunktou. 

— .V  post-office  ot  B*»n  Iloinme  co. 

B*ni  Ilomnie.  in  Missiniriy  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Bon  llomiiio.s*  or  Good  Msx.  n.  ?>/.  {Feel.  Hist.)  An 
ordi-r  of  triars  e^tablished  in  England  in  1*2'*3.  Tliey 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wore  a  blue 
habit.  —  The  Paiilicians  called  themselves  “Good  .Meu,  " 
or  Los  Bos  Homos. 

B4»tik  {bo-nFy)  an  independent  State  of  the  island  of  Ce¬ 
lebes,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  town  of  the’ 
Bjune  name.  This  is  the  most  powerful  Slate  in  the  I 
i^l.lnd.  ibp.  Unascertaineil.  Ijat.  between  4®  20'  and 
5*^  2U'  S.;  Lon.  between  119®  35'  and  1*20®  30'  E. 

Boiii^  (Gulf  of.)  separates  the  two  S.  p»*ninsu!.a8  of  Ce¬ 
lebes.  and  is  200  m.  in  length,  by  from  40  to  75  in  breadth. 

Boniface  I.,  {bon'i-face.)  was  elect*-d  pope  after  the 
death  of  ZozimiH.  4l\  and  was  maintaine*!  in  the  p*»n- 
tifical  chair  by  the  Emperor  llonorius,  against  his  rival 
Eiilalius.  D.  42*2. 

B)mpace  II.  sncceeiied  Felix  IV.  in  530.  lie  was  bom  at 
Rome,  bis  father  being  a  Goth.  He  compelled  the  bish¬ 
ops  in  a  council  to  allow  him  to  nominate  his  succes.sor, 
and  accordingly  he  named  Vigil:  but  another  council 
disavowed  the  proceeiiings  of  the  first.  D.  532. 

Bo.niface  III.  succeeded  Sabinianus  in  607,  and  died  a  few 
months  after  his  eU*ction;  but  be  obtaine*!  from  the' 
Emperor  Phocas  the  a*  know|e*lgment  that  the  See  of 
Koine  was  supreme  over  ail  otlier  churches.  I 

Boniface  IV.  wm.s  the  s  -u  of  a  phy.sician,  and  came  to  the 
tiara  in  608.  Ho  converted  the  Pantheon  into  a  church. ! 
D.  615.  I 

Boxipace  y.  succeeded  Adeodatus  in  617,  and  d.  625,  j 

Boniface  VI.  succeeded  Formosus  in  81^,  and  d.  18  days  ' 
after  his  election. 

Boxiface  VII.,  whose  surname  wa.«»Francone,  assumedthe' 
chair  after  murdering  Benedict  VI.  and  John  XIV.  He 
was  acknowledged  sovereign  p*»ntifr  in  974.  and  died  in 
954.  His  corpse  was  exposed  in  the  public  streets,  and 
trodden  under  foot, 

Boxif.ace  Till.,  in  1294,  terrified  his  predecessor Celestine I 
into  a  resignation,  by  denouncing  to  him,  at  mi*inight.  I 
et«*rnal  damnation  if  he  did  not  quit  the  pontifical  chair. 
The  credulous  p<.ipe.  thinking  this  a  siipernatiinil  voice. ' 
obeyed  the  command  next  day,  and  the  crafty  cardinal 
w.is  electe*!.  He  c*mimenced  his  pontificate  by  impris¬ 
oning  his  predecessor,  and  laying  Denmark  under  an  in- 
tenlict.  He  also  behaved  in  a  haughty  manner  toward! 
the  Colonnas.  a  distinguished  Rt>mHn  family,  who  pnv  I 
tested  against  his  eb'Ction,  and  called  a  council  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  charge.  Boniface  excommunicate*!  them  as 
heretics,  and  preached  a  crusade  against  them.  Hein- 
cited  the  princes  of  Germany  to  revolt  against  Albert 
of  Austria;  and  also  is»ueii  a  bull,  in  which  be  as.**erted 
that  Go*l  had  set  him  over  kings  and  kingdoms.  Philip 
the  Fair  caused  this  bull  to  be  burnt  at  Paris ;  on  w  hich 
B*uuface  laid  France  tin«ler  an  interdict.  Philip  appeale*! 
to  a  general  council,  and  sent  hisarmy  into  Italy,  which 
took  Boniface  pris<mer.  The  pontilTs  behavior  on  tills 
occasion  was  bold  enough;  for,  putting  on  the  tiara,  and) 


taking  the  keys  and  the  crosier  in  his  hands,  he  said,  “  1 
am  a  pop**,  and  a  po])e  I  will  die  1).  at  Rome,  a  ft  w 
months  afterwar*L,  in  1303.  He  wrote  w‘VerHl  works. 
His  persecntiiig  qualities  are  alluded  to  by  Dante,  in  the 
27lh  cha])ter  of  the  **  Inferno.” 

Boniface  IX.  was  a  Neaj>olitan  by  birth,  and  of  a  noble 
fumiiv.  He  was  made  cardinal  in  13>l,and  |Kipe  in  1389. 
D.  1404. 

B<»n’ifaeo,  (St.,)  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  a 
native  ol  England,  who  was  s**nt  by  (iregory  II.  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Germans.  Gregorv  111.  made  him  an  archbishop. 
B.  in  Devonshire,  680  ;  slain  by  B«.iiie  j)ea.**ants  in  Fries- 
laml,  in  756.  His  letters  w«*re  priiite*!  in  1616. 

Biiilifaeio.  (bone-fah'chn^)  a  fortified  seiport  town 
of  the  Island  of  Corsica,  on  the  strait  w  hich  bean*  its 
name,  4.5  m.  S  S.K.  of  Ajac<  io  :  Lat.  41®  23'  11"  N.,  l>oii. 
9®  O'  !6"  E.  —  Its  port  is  one  of  tlie  be-st  in  the  M^iter- 
raneaii,  but  it.s  entrance  being  not  more  than  from  80 
to  90  yards  broad,  it  is  remiered  diflicuit  of  access.  Ib)p. 
3,7ys. 

Bonifacio^  (Capo,)  the  S  E.  point  of  the  island  of 
C<irsic;i. 

Bonifacio.  (Strait  of.)  the  Frrfvm  GaVintm  of  the 
Romans,  lit'S  b«*tw'eeii  0*>r.>ica  and  Sardinia.  At  th«>  nar¬ 
rowest  part  it  is  only  7  m.  wide.  The  navigation  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  owing  to  the  great  nunilxT  of  na  ks,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  favorable  to  tlie  production  of  coral.  The  coral 
ami  tunny  fisheries  are  actively  pros**cule*l. 

Boiiifa'ti,  a  town  of  S.  iLily,  prov.  Coseuza,  4  m.  S.E. 
of  B«'lvidere;  yw/i. 3,661, 

Bon'iforin.  n.  fLat.  bn^nus.  good,  and  formay  shape, 
f*u*m.]  Of  a  good  form  or  kind.  (0.) 

Bonin,  or  Arzodispo  Islaxiw,  (6»/win,)  three  groups  in 
the  North  Pacific,  known  individually  a.*  the  Parry,  the 
Daily,  ami  the  Peel  and  Kater  Islamis.  On  the  Peel 
I'lamls  there  are  a  few  English  and  other  Europeans 
settle*!,  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Lat.  between  26® 
StF  aii*l  27°  44'  N. ;  Lon.  between  14*2®  and  143®  E. 

Bon  in;:*,  n.  (J/ isonry  an*l  Carp.)  The  art  of  making 
a  plane  surface  by  the  guidance  of  the  eye;  joiners  try 
up  their  work  by  boning  with  twostraight  edges,  which 
determine  whether  it  be  in  or<uit  of  wintfing;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  surface  be  twist***! *)r  a  jdane. 

BA>nita,  in  Minnesota^  a  village  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  near 
Otter  Tail  Lake. 

Bonito,  (bim'e-to.)  [8p  ]  (Zool.)  A  n.ime  applied  to  sev¬ 
eral  fishes  beUmging  to  the  fam.  Scambrit^.  There  are 
thri*e  varieties,  —  the  Tnynnus  prlamySy  the  IHamys 
sardOy  or  Beltc«l  Bonilo,  aud  the  A  axis  vulgariSyOr  Plain 
Bonito.  Tlie  7'.  7>» /a my.t  resembles  the  tunny,  and  is  not 
unlike  a  large  mackerel.  In  tropical  climates  it  is  fimtid 
in  largo  numbers,  and  is  well  known  t*)  sailors  as  one 
of  the  fish«‘8  constantly  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  fi.'h,  of  a  rich  bine  color,  with  lour 
dark  lines  stretching  from  the  pectorals  bi  the  tail,  on 
either  side  of  the  belly.  Its  average  length  is  about  two 
feet,  and  it  is  generally  caught  with  nu  imitation  flying- 
fish  ns  a  bait.  The  Belted  B.  is  coinimui  in  the  M**diter- 
raneati  and  Black  8<*a.  Tlie  )>lain  B.  is  also  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  its  fi'-sh  is  suite*!  or  pickled  and 
used  lor  food;  but  it  is  never  eaten  when  fresh. 

B4>ii*niot*  {bong'md.)  n.  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and  mot,  word, 
Bitying.J  A  goal  saying:  a  witty  repartee;  a  jest. 

Bonn,  a  very  ancient  ami  hamlsoiiie  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  i>rovince  of  Rhine,  on  the  left  bunk  of  that  river, 
about  15  m.  S.  of  Odogne.  The  principal  celebrity  of  B. 
is  derived  from  its  university,  lounded  in  1818,  and  in- 
tende«l  to  repbice  that  of  Cobigne.  suppressed  by  the 
French.  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  R*>nie,  wa.*?  one  of 
its  professors.  There  are,  on  the  average,  some  60u  stu-  * 
d**nt8.  The  university  occupies  the  immense  palace  of 
the  elj'Cbirs  of  CJologne.  The  library  furinerly  belonging 
to  Cologne  University,  comprising  nearly  lOO.OOO  vols., 
is  n*>w  at  B.  There  are  many  fine  buildings,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  agri'eabU*  towns  on  the  Rhine  as  a  place 
of  resid'‘nce.  Beethoven  was  born  here.  23,801. 

Bonn,  ill  O'tiOy  a  i>ost-village  of  Washington  co..  10  m. 

N.  by  E.  of  .Marietta. 

Bonne.  {b<mg.)  [Fr.J  A  governess;  a  female  who  takes 
«liai*ge  of  chiWren. 

Bonneaii*M  Depot,  in  S.  (Xirolinay  a  post-office  of 
Charleston  District. 

Bonne-boiiciie,  (/>on-5oo<//,)  n.  [Fr.  5on.  6onn*», good, 
and  mouche,  mouth.]  A  titbit ;  a  delicious  morsel  or 
mouthful :  a  choice  thing. 

BonneoliOHe.  Francois  Paul  Emile  Bois- 

XJRMVND  DS,  a  French  historian  and  miscellane*>us 
writer,  B.  ISUl.  Ilis  principal  works  are,  A  History  of 
FraneCy  which  reached  its  lUth  e*iition  in  1855  ;  Sacred 
H'.dory  (18^48);  and  a  History  of  Fnglarul,  (186N-9.) 

Bonne  Feininc  Creek,  iu  Missouri,  traversing 
Howard  co.,  aud  emptying  into  the  Missouri  River,  6  m. 
from  Booneville, 

Bon  ner.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  par., 
about  70  m.  E.  of  Shrieveport. 

Bon  ner*H  Ferry,  iu  TVjru.t,  a  P.  0.  of  Cherokee  co. 

Bon'ner*$4  ^line,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Bon'net.  u.  [Fr.  Gael.  601'netd  —  beinn,  head, 

top,  and  tide,  dress,  clothing.]  A  lu'ad-die&s  ;  a  dress  or 
covering  for  the  head  worn  by  women. 

— A  cap  or  hea<l-covering,  much  used  liefore  the  introduo* 
tioQ  of  hats,  and  still  worn  by  the  Scots  Highlanders. 

**  Up  with  the  bonnets  0  bonoie  Dundee.'  —  Scott. 

—See  Blub-bonxet  ;  Glexoakrt;  IIiohlaxpers. 

{Fort.)  The  elevation  of  the  parapet  about  the  salient 
angle  of  a  bastion  or  ravelin  above  the  general  level  of 
the  work.  The  name  is  also  given  in  permanent  defen¬ 
sive  works  to  a  little  outwork  with  two  faces,  forming 
a  salient  angle,  intended  to  protect  the  angle  of  a  raiWin, 
the  faces  of  which  are  *!**fend*‘d  by  tentiillons  or  lunettes. 

An  outwork  of  a  similar  kiud,  used  iu  field  fortification, 
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having  three  salient  angles  instead  of  one,  is  called 
a  bound,  at  prtlre^  or  priest's  bonnet. 

(.l/''cA.)  A  CHst'inu;  plate  to  cover  the  opening  in  the 
valve-chamber  of  a  pump :  the  opening  is  made  so  that 
rea«iy  access  can  be  had  hen  the  valves  need  repairing. 

—A  frame-work  of  wire-netting  over  the  smoke-stiick,  or 
chimney,  ol  u  steam  locomotive,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sparks 

An  additional  piece  of  canvas  attached  to  the 
foot  of  a  jib,  or  to  a  sclumner's  fores^iil,  by  lacings,  and 
taken  4iff  in  bad  weather. 

Boiltiel,  Cil  VRI.KS,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  n.  at 

Genevju  ITJO  llis  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  coiidiiioiis  of  insect  life.  D  1793. 

(Jtoniitub^.1.^)  a  t*»wu  of  France,  dep. 
Sarthe.  on  the  Dive,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Manj. 
Ck>ttons.  ibp.  5.461. 

Doniiot  Carre,  (/>on'na-car-rd',)  in  Z/oumana,  a  post¬ 
village.  cap.  of  St.  .Tonn  Baptist  par.,  on  the  Mississippi, 
4o  m.  abov.*  New  Orleans 

Ban'iietetl,  a.  Wearing  a  bonnet. 

\  Firt.)  Having  the  protection  of  a  bonnet. 

Boiinevnl,  Clacdb  Alkx\ndrb,  Comte  i>i^.ib'>n'ne-val^ 
H  French  military  adventurer  who,  after  servim^  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  bis  own  country,  transferrt'^l  lii»  alle¬ 
giance  to  .\usiria,  and  subse^juenlly  became  a  .Mus.'Ul- 
man.  In  Turkey  he  attained  high  distinction;  an«i 
under  the  title  of  Faiha^  introduced  European 

hictics.  anri  taught  th  *  Turks  the  luanagemeut  of  artil¬ 
lery  B.  1675 ;  D.  ill  Turkey,  1747 

Baii]iovar<l«  Francois  DK.(5o/i'?i?-tyzr.) — Byron's  “Bris- 
I  onerof  Chilloii," — whose  liberal  opinions  indueeil  him  to 

adopt  the  republic  of  Geneva  as  the  most  agreeable  gov¬ 
ernment  for  him  to  live  under.  For  his  delence  of  the 
rights  of  the  republb*  ag:unst  Charles  III.,  dukeol  8iiVoy, 
he  w;i.s  twice  imprisone^l,  the  first  tiiiieatGrolee,  where 
!  he  was  immured  for  two  years;  and  next  in  the  castle 

I  of  Chtllon,  on  Lake  Genev:i,  where  he  reiiiaineil  six 

years.  B  at  Seyssel,  in  the  French  district  of  Buge, 
1496  .  D.  at  Geneva,  1570.  —  B.  wn.>te  a  history  of  Geneva, 
becpieathed  his  ecclesbistic.il  posses.sions  to  the  S^bite. 
and  to  Che  town  his  books  which  were  the  loiiiidatioii 
of  its  public  library.  The  shuddering  picture  which 
Bvron  iia.'*  »lrawn  of  the  sufferings  ol  the  two  brothers  of 
B  while  chained  to  the  stone  coliiiiins  in  the  dungeons 
of  Chillon,  h.i.s  no  foundation  in  iruih.  “The  eldest  of 
the  three”  Wiis  the  only  oue  of  his  kindred  confined 
:  there 

I  Boii’iiihol,  n.  [Fr.  bonne  ci  g<XKl  and  beautiful.] 
j  A  sweet,  beiiutiful  girl.  Useil  as  a  term  of  compliuieut 

or  endearment. 

Bon  [bonny  and  A  fine,  handsome  lass ; 

j  a  beautilul  girl. 

!  Boii'nily.  adv.  [See  Bonny.]  Handsomely;  gayly ; 
I  pltiiiiply. 

!  Bi>n"nino:^s,  n.  Gaycty;  handsomeness;  plump¬ 
ness.  [R.) 

Bt>ii'iiot*<^,  in  ^fissouri.^  a  post-office  of  Osage  co. 

Bon  ny,  u.  [Fr.  bon,  /*ortnc,  from  Lat.  bowa^.J  Handsome , 
beautilul  *  as,  a  bonui/  girl. 


travelled  for  five  years,  chiefly  in  Mexico  and  among  the  t 
.\ndes.  during  that  peritKl,  collected  and  dried  more 
than  6,006  plants  previously  unknown  to  European  but-j 
anists.  Their  travels  were  publislieil  under  tlie  title  of  ; 

aux  Begi-ois  J^/uiw  xiabs  du  Aouiyau  Continrtit. 
B.  presenteil  lii> collection  f  dried  plants  to  llie  Miisemii 
dTlistoire  Natiirelle.  Napoleon  granted  him  a  pension,  t 
and  Jo.sephine.  in  l?s04,  Hp}N>juted  liim  superintendent  of 
the  gardens  at  her  residence  of  Maliimison.  While  in 
this  ^itnatiol|,  B  published  IHuuttt  E^iuinoxtalts 
Uks  au  Mfsit/ue.  d  I'llt  dt  Cuba,  Ac.,  ‘J  vols..  folio,  with  220 
copper-plates.  Baris,  1S09-16:  and  Description  dts  Plantes 
Rare*  de  Aarti/rc  et  dr  ta  M ilmais'in.  Iblio.  with  66  cop¬ 
per-plates,  Baris,  1813-17  He  also  published  a  Mouogra- 
phie  dr*  M'iastonitrf,  with  120  plates, 2  vols.,  folu>.  Baris, 
1S09-16.  B.  had  torimsl  the  re.soluliuii  td'  returning  to 
America,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  1S16  saihalfrom  Havre, 
and  laiMleii  at  Btieiios  .\yre8.  with  a  large  culieidioii  of 
the  useiul  plants  and  fniit-tre^-s  of  Europe.  He  wa.s  re¬ 
ceived  favorably  by  the  government,  was  named  pro- 
fes.sor  of  Natural  lli.-'tory.and  remained  at  Buenos  Ayres 
nearly  five  years.  He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a 
journey  across  the  desert  ot  theGian  Chaco  to  the  .\nde8. ' 
but  t'rancia,  then  dietjitorof  Baraguay,  instead  of  giving 
him  permission  to  cross  the  country,  arn^nted  him,  alter, 
killing  sorneot  his  men, and  kept  him  prisoner  foral>out! 
nine  years.  At  length  he  was  set  at  liberty,  in  1831.  lie 
then  travelled  towardn  ibesoutliern  boumlary  of  Brazil, 
and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small  town  of  San 
Borja,  near  the  esisterii  bank  of  the  river  Uruguay.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Santa  Anna,  w  here  he  d.,  1858 

Boiiplaiid,  {b<o}g'pUn\)  (Bake,)  in  Cali/nmiaj  El 
Dorado  co.,  14  m.  long,  by  6  broad.  Called  alter  M. 
Bonpland,  the  traveller. 

Bon^eeoiirs,  or  Boiie^eoour  (honhe^looF),  Bay, 
in  Alabama,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  Mobile  Buy. 

Bou'teii,  n.  (.yfan/.)  A  kind  of  w'oollen  stuff. 

BontTiaiii.  a  town  in  the  S.W.  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
Lat.  5°  32'  S.,  l<on.  121®  52'  E.;  cap.  of  a  State  of  the 
MHcass;ir  nation,  and  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  superiu- 
tendeiit. 

Bon  Ton,  (?idn/7 /or?/?.)  [Fr.,  good  style.]  The  highest 
styleot  fa.^hion:  most  select  society ;  fashionable  manner. 

Bo'll uin-ma;;:’nn in,  /i  [Uit.2^nn8.-<i,-a/H,gooil,  and 
magnns,  -<i,  -«/«.  lai'ge.  |  A  species  of  plum. 

Bo'iiiiM,  n.  [Lat.,  goiHl  ]  (Cbm.)  A  preiniiim  in  addition 
to  an  interest  or  to  a  privilege ;  or,  au  extra  dividend  to 
sharelmlders 

— \  compens:ition  in  money  paid  to  an  agent  or  shipmaster, 
in  addition  to  a  certain  share  in  the  profits  of  an  enter- 1 
prise,  or  to  a  sbited  salary. 

Bo  nuK,  in  Jllinoi,s,  a  jK»st-township  of  Boone  co.,  8  m. 
N  E  of  Belvidere ;  pop.  l,l<>4. 

Bo  tina  Prairio,  in  lUinoU^  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  6 
m.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Bon-vivant,  ^ng^ree-veng'.)  n.  [Fr.  bon.  good,  and 

I  vivaut,  liver.]  One  who  eats  and  drinks  well ;  a  jovial 

j  iKion-companion ;  a  good  fellow. 

]  Bon'well,  in  Illinois,  a  post-<*ffice  of  Edgar  co. 

'  Bo  ny,  a.  Bertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  bones. 


••  Thus  wailed  the  louts  in  melanchoiy  strain. 

Till  boitHf  Su^an  sped  across  the  plain-  —  Gay. 

—Gay;  blithe  ;  merry ;  frolicsome. 

•  Then  sigh  not  so.  but  let  them  go. 

And  be  yon  blithe  and  bonny.  -  Shaks. 

— Plump;  well-shaped. 

Boii'iiy,  n.  (Mining.)  A  distinct  bed  of  ore,  that  com- 
munic.ites  with  no  vein 

Bon'ny*clal>l>^r,  n  Sour  buttermilk  (Use<i  In  Ire¬ 
land.) —  In  the  U.  States,  a  term  to  express  milk  that 
has  become  thick  in  the  process  of  souring. 

*•  We  .«corn  for  want  of  talk  to  jabber 

Of  parties  o’er  our  6onny-cia66cr  —  Stcift 

Bon'ny  Efiarle,  in  Mainr,  a  P.  O  of  Cumberland  co. 

Biin'iiy  Biv^r,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Niirer.  enters 
the  Bight  of  Biafraat  its  delta  between  the  Old  and  New 
Cilabar  rivers.  Near  its  month  is  the  town  of  Bonny, 
formerly  a  place  of  great  res<»rl  for  slaves :  tliis  place  was . 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  in  April,  | 

Bi>  no,  in  In'diono.  a  po^t-village  and  townsliiji  of  Ljiw-; 
reuce  co..  on  White  River,  lo  m.  S.E.  ol  Bcillord.  P*'p’  \ 
of  township  1,665. 

B3'iio,  in  Srbrasko.  a  post-‘*ffice  of  Washington  co  | 

Boiio'ini,  Joseph,  r  r  v  s,  an  English  artist,  and  anti¬ 
quarian  author,  b.  1796.  In  1822  he  went  to  Ibuiie  to  I 
pursue  the  study  of  art,  and  afterwards  visibil  Syria  and 
Egypt,  remaining  in  the  latter  country  15  years.  He 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  learned  world  the  re-- 
markable  monument  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  set  up  by  SeiMistris  on  the  roa.'«t  of  Syria,  as  a 
record  of  his  victtiries.  B.  is  the  authorof  y<inrreh  and 
iU  rtdac-s.  (:id  ed.  18  .9.)  and  of  the  ^  descriptions  '  in 
Fgvpt,  yubia^  and  Ethiopia,  itlustraUd  bg  100  Phot^ 
graphs,  (1862.)  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  work-s 
and  papers  on  Egyptian  arch»ology  and  cosmography)’. 

Banor'va,  a  tow'n  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  prov.  feas- 
sari,  18  m.  E  N.E.  of  Bosa ;  pop.  5.366. 

Boil  Pas.  in  Illinois,  a  jaist-v.  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  891. 

Bonplaiitl,  AiMfi,  (b^mg'pl^m,)  a  French  traveller,  B. 

1773  at  LaR^ichelle.  Me  served  as  a  surgeon  dunngs«»me 

years  of  the  earlv  revolutionary  period,  on  board  a  French 
frigate.  He  aflerwanls  went  to  Baris  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  his  studies  in  medicine,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Cor- 1 
visjirt,  at  whose  residence  he  met  with  IIumlHddt.  An 
intimate  friendship  soon  grew  up  between  the  two  young 
men,  and  they  mutually  asMSted  each  other  in  their 
studies.  Humboldt,  at  the  same  time,  was  imiking  prepa¬ 
rations  for  an  extensive  series  of  travels  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  asked  B.  to  accompany  him.  a  pro^isal 
which  wa^  immediately  accepted.  They  sailed  Inim 
France  in  1799,  and  landed  in  America,  where  they  1 


At  tbe  end  of  this  hole  U  a  membrane,  fastened  to  a  round. 
hony  limb.''— £<ijr. 

— Full  of  l*ones;  stout;  strong:  a«i.  a  bony  man. 

Bo  ny  Pike,  n.  (Zodl.)  8ee  Lepidostecs. 

Bonze,  (bom.)  TFr.  home;  a  supjiosed  corruption  of 
Jap  basso,  a  Siige,  a  learned  niHn.j  The  name  generally  j 
applied  to  the  priests  of  Fo.  or  Buddha,  in  Japan,  without 
regard  t*»  the  sectarian  distinctions  existing  among  them. 
They  profess  celibacy,  practise  austerities  of  various! 
kinds,  and  dwell  together  in  monasteries.  They  shave 
the  head  and  beard,  never  cover  the  former,  preserve  a 
profound  silence  in  public,  and  are  supposed  to  lead  a 
life  of  continual  prayer  and  contemplation.  Their  avarice 
is  equal  to  their  ignorance,  and  no  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  the  people  by  the  selling  of  charms. 
Ac.,  is  ever  neglected.  The  religion  of  Fo  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  prhestesses,  but  there  are  female  devotees  called  bi- 
conis  or  b'fnzies.  wlio  live  in  communities  under  a  supe¬ 
rior  of  their  own  sex,  and  profess  the  same  virtues  and 
way  of  life  as  the  priests.  There  are  some  monasteries 
in  w’hich  ihe  devotees  of  both  sexes  resiile,  and  temples 
in  wliicfi  they  chant  their  prayers  together,  the  men  on 
one  side,  ancl  the  wonn-n  on  the  other.  The  term  B.  is 
also  Ireijiieiitly  applunl  by  Europeans  to  the  priests  of 
Buddha  in  China,  Burniah,  and  other  parts  of  K.  Asia. 

Booby,  (bo'/hr.)  n.  [Sp.  b^tbo;  It.  babbeo;  probably 
from  the  root  of  bfrhe ;  Ger.  bubr.  a  boy.]  A  blockhead ; 
a  dunce;  a  stiqiid  fellow;  a  dunderhead;  a  lubber;  as, 
he  ia  a  perfect  booby 

'■  When  ret  was  ever  focoil  a  mother 
Wbo ’d  give  her  booby  for  auotberT  <?ay. 

{Z>  ol.)  The  name 
given  by  naviga¬ 
tors  to  the  Sula 
fusca,  a  species 
of  G  a  n  n  e  t.  a 
large  bird  which 
inhabits  the  Des¬ 
olate  islands, 
and  the  coasts  of 
most  warm  cli- 
mates.  The 
name  was  natu- 
ra  1  I  y  Jicquired 
from  their  appa¬ 
rent  stupidity, 
in  quietly  sit- 
ting  on  the 
shore,  or  perch¬ 
ing  on  the  yard 
of  a  ship,  till 


knocked  on  the  head,  or  taken  away  by  any  one  who 
might  attempt  it. ^  See  OaN.nlt 

— a.  Having  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  booby ;  stupid; 

dull  of  comprehension. 

Booby»hatcli,  n.  (Xaut.)  See  Hatches. 

Bool>y*liiit,  n.  A  term  useil . in  some  parts  of  the 
U.  Slates  for  a  kind  of  sleigh  with  a  tojecovering. 

Booby-liutcli,  n.  A  kind  of  clumsy-looking  seat, 
useil  in  some  provincial  places  in  England. 

Boo'byiHli,  u.  Like  a  booby:  in  a  booby  manner. 

Boo  by  ls»laii<l,  a  level  rock  in  Torres'  Strait,  in  Lat 
16®  3b'  S.,  and  Loll,  l-ll®  53'  K..  3  feet  in  height,  and 
mile  in  diameter.  Being  an  i^land  highly  dangerous 
to  navigators,  and  destitute  of  resources  of  its  own,  it 
is  said  to  be  pretty  regularly  supplied  with  provisions 
and  Water  by  passing  vessels,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as 
may  be  cast  ashore  on  it. 

Boodh'iKiii,  n.  See  Buddhism. 

Boorlroiiii),  or  Bodrtin,  (bnad'room.)  a  small  sea¬ 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Natolia.  96  miles 
N.  of  Smyrna;  l^t.  37®  N.,  Loo.  27®  20'  E. ;  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus.  Many  ruins 
of  antiquity  have  been  lound  here.  ]\p.  about  11,000. 

Book,  (buk^)  n.  [A.S.  hoc;  probably  from  bvgan.  to 
bow,  to  bend :  to  fold,  in  reference  to  the  folded  or  rolled 
leaves  of  yellum,  which  was  the  material  used  to  writ© 
upon.]  A  collection  of  sheet.-v  of  paper,  of  printed  matter, 
ol  manuscript,  or  in  blank,  foldeil  and  bcuind  together. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  is  usually  called  a  blank-bo>  k. 

— printed  or  w  ritten  literary  composition,  or  a  volume 
or  collection  of  leaves  containing  intellectual  matter; 
as,  the  Bible  Is  the  b<fOk  of  life. 

*  TU  pleasaot.  sure,  to  see  ooe's  name  in  print: 

A  hook  s  ft  book,  although  there  s  nothing  in  Byron. 

— A  division,  5ub-<liviHion.  or  part  of  a  literary  work  or 
treatise;  as.  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 

“  The  ftrst  hook  we  divide  into  sections.  ' — Gurnet. 

fOim.)  A  register  or  volume  in  which  a  merchant  or 
trader  keeps  bis  accounts,  and  records  all  his  business 
tran.sactions;  as,  a  cnsh-lMtok. 

In  the  booJiS  of.  In  kind  remembrance. 

The  gentleman  is  not  i»  your  books."— Shak*. 

(In  a  modern  sense,  this  phra.«e  is  often  applied  to  a 
debtor,  or  one  who  owes  an  account;  as,  be  is  still  in 
rnyhitfiks.) — Without  book.  Tru^tiiig  to  memory  ;  by  rep¬ 
etition;  without  reading;  a.«,  ‘*Serinons  xcithont  book.'* 
(H-oker)  Without  authority  or  proof;  as,  he  argues 
without  book. 

(Hi.d.)  B.  is  the  general  name  of  almost  every  literary 
composition,  but  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  i.s  Hppli(.*d  only 
to  such  compositions  a.s  are  large  emmgh  to  lorm  a  vol¬ 
ume.  Short  and  fugitive  pieces  are  denoiiiinated  pom- 
phlds,  in  contradistinction  to  books,  which  are  of  greater 
length,  and  embrace  more  general  or  permanent  topics. 
The  dimensions  of  printed  books  are  regulateil  by  the 
size  and  form  of  the  sheets  of  paper  of  which  they  are 
composed.  A  sheet,  being  folded  in  the  middle,  lornis 
two  leaves,  or  four  pages:  and  a  biK>k  of  this  size  is 
called  a  folio.  When  the  sheet  is  again  folded,  so  as  to 
make  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  it  forms  a  quarto.  The 
quarto,  being  folded  across,  so  as  to  make  eight  leaves, 
or  sixteen  pages,  forms  an  octavo.  By  folding  the  sheet 
into  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  we  make  a 
duodecimo;  and  if  into  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six 
pages,  we  form  an  ocLodeciino.  Below  this  there  are 
buiall  books  of  different  denominations,  which  are  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  pocket-rdifions.  Booksellers  are 
accustomed,  in  speeih.  to  anglicize  the  terms  for  the 
size  of  books,  with  little  re::ard  to  the  proper  termina¬ 
tions —  as  4/0,  8ro,  12mo.  18/mo,  24imo,  32/ho.  48»jo,  Ac. 
For  a  long  period,  printing-paper  was  made  chiefly  of 
three  sizes,  respectively  called  royal,  demy,  and  croun; 
and  according  as  any  one  of  these  was  employed,  the 
size  of  the  book  was  large  or  small.  As  by  means  of 
the  paper-making  machine,  paper  is  male  in  webs,  and 
Ciin  be  cut  into  ewry  imaginable  size  of  sheet,  and  as 
printing-machines  can  print  very  large  surface's,  the 
sizes  of  lK)oks  are  now  comparatively  arbiiniry  ;  though, 
for  convenience,  the  old  names  remain,  with  the  difler- 
ence.  that  in  addition  to  the  12ino,  a  not  very  dissimilar 
size,  called  the  post-Svo,  ha.s  come  extensively  into  use. 
The  size  of  the  present  work  is  folio,  though  printed  as 
quarto. —  The  materials  of  which  B.  have  been  composed 
have  differed  much  in  different  nations,  and  in  different 
stages  of  civilization.  Plates  of  lead  and  copper,  bricks, 
stone,  and  wood  were  anciently  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  most  common  material  <»n  which  B.  were  written  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  thin  coat  or  rind  (liber, 
wlieiice  the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  papyrus,  called 
by  the  Egyptian.s  Byblos.  whence  the  Greek  name  lor  a 
bix»k.  biblion.  Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  was  the 
substance  most  used  for  writing  upon.  The  ancients 
wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment.  The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  color  or  the  c^drus, 
which  pro<luced  a  yellow  color — As  paper  and  parch¬ 
ment  were  dear,  it  wiw  frequently  the  custom  to  erase 
or  wash  out  writing  of  little  imi/ortance,  and  to  write 
upon  paper  or  parchment  again,  w  hich  was  then  called 
Palimpsestus.  —  The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was 
finisheii,  it  w’its  rolled  on  a  staff,  w  hence  it  was  called  a 
rclumen.  (See  Fig.  230.)  When  an  author  divided  a 
work  into  several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only 
one  book  in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  was  generally 
the  same  number  of  volumes  a.s  of  books.  —  In  the  pa¬ 
pyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the  stick  on  which  the 
papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  project  from  the  papyrus,  but 
is  concealed  by  it.  Usually,  however,  there  were  balls 
or  bosses,  ornamented  or  painted,  called  umbilici  or 
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cornua,  which  were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and 
projected  from  the  impynis.  Tlie  ends  of  tlie  roll  wore 
carefully  cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  colored 
black:  Vlu*y  were  Called  tlie  (/emiutp  /rnutes,  —  To  pn»- 
tect  the  ndi  from  injury,  it  was  frequently  put  in  a  parch¬ 
ment  case,  which  was  staineil  willi  a  purple  color,  or 
with  the  yellow  of  the  Biitum. —  Burin*'  the  Middle 
Apes,  the  plan  of  rolls  was  discontiniuMl,  and  the  form  ; 
of  leaves,  sewed  or  bound  together,  came  into  use.  The' 
manufacture  of  books  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  the, 
hanils  of  the  different  orders  of  monks,  many  of  whom 
spent  a  great  juirt  of  their  lives  in  the  transcribing  of  ' 
them.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  Mld<lle  Ages,  thei 
scarcity  of  hooks  was  so  great,  tliat  otten  in  awliolel 
town  there  was  not  one  to  he  found,  and  even  rich  mon- 1 
asteries  possessed  little  more  than  a  missal.  To  the 
monks,  and  also  to  some  orders  of  nuns,  belongs  the  I 
unspeakable  merit  of  having  not  only  supplied  tlie 
religious  orders  witli  the  hooks  which  were  in  (huly  use. 
but  those  which  replenished  the  libraries  of  the  learned 
and  wealthy,  until  their  ingenious  craft  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  printer  and  bookseller.  Copies  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  with  rapidity  and  diminishing  cost;  nevertheless, 
they  were  long  out  of  the  common  reach,  and  their 


early  history  discloses  how  much  importance  was  con¬ 
ferred  by  their  possession,  and  what  solicitude  was  awak- 
eue<i  for  their  care.  The  accompanying  figure,  taken 
from  a  MS.  of  the  Iftth  century,  illustrates  the  mode 
formerly  adopted  by  scholars  and  monks  for  carrying 
and  securing  books;  also,  a  singular  heart-shaped  kind 
of  book,  not  without  a  certain  utility  and  portability 
to  its  r«?a<ler.  In  pmgress  of  time,  its  civiliz  itioii  andj 
the  arts  became  more  developed,  papor  attained  an 
improvecl  fpiality,  both  as  reganls  <juality  and  strength;! 
types,  also,  became  .smaller  in  form  and  finer  in  exe-| 
cution.  and  the  huge  mammoths  of  folios  and  quartos 
were  deposi'd  in  favor  of  octavos  and  duodecimos.  Thei 
art  of  hook  production  has  since  constantly  aimed  at 
associating  the  smallest  degree  of  bulk  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  limit  of  cost,  while  paying  due  reganl  to  the 
convenience  and  ciunfort  of  rea<ler8,  ami  also  main¬ 
taining  that  inclination  towards  the  unique  and  the 
beaxiliful,  wliicli,  no  doubt,  will  one  day  he  ultimately 
reached  and  generally  diffusetl.  The  first  /i.  Issued  in 
wliat  were  to  he  the  future  U.  States,  and,  indeerl,  on! 
the  continent  of  North  .\merica,  was  the  Bui/  Pmlm- 
hook,  in  ItUO,  from  the  pri'ss  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatliers,”  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.  William  Br.idf<*rd  issued  an  almanac 
from  his  jjress,  in  Philailelphia,  in  16fi5,  which  was 
the  first  hook  published  in  the  central  colonies. 

Book,  r.  a.  To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a  book ;  to 
record. 

He  caused  the  Marcher*  to  hook  their  men,  for  whom  they 
should  make  answer.”  —  Davie$. 

Book*  in  Illinois,  a  post-olfice  of  Po))e  co. 

Book'-noooiiiit*  v.  [book  and  account  ]  A  debtor  and 
creditor  account  registereil  in  a  book  or  ledger. 

Bookurisi*  (book-a'rc-^ih,)  a  town  of  ^\■e8t  Africa,  100 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Lat.  9*^  38'  N., 
Lon.  12©  31'  W. 

Book'-biiKier,  n.  One  whose  avocation  is  to  bind 
lK)oks. 

Book'-biiidory*  n.  A  place  where  bo<d;.s  are  bound. 

Book'-biiidiii;;'*  n.  The  art  of  connecting  together 
the  material  parts  of  a  book  for  convenience  in  use,  and  I 
protection  from  injury.  Books  were  formerly  preserve*! 
in  the  form  of  rolls,  consisting  simply  of  the  leaves 
pasted  or  glued  together  in  one  long  >h«H*t.  at  each  einl  | 
of  which  was  fixeil  a  roller  with  handles.  The  roll  wjis  ! 
read  (Big.  230)  by  unwinding  one  roller  an<l  winding 
tlie  otlier.  This  form  of  himhng  was  afterwards  super¬ 
seded  by  tlie  square  form,  as  we  now  possess  it.  This 
was  a  marked  improvement,  and  was  adopted  for  manu- 1 
scripts  long  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  first 
boun<l  books  being  chiefly  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  t 
other  works  of  a  religious  nature,  they  soon  began  to  i 
have  their  bintlings  enriched  in  various  ways.  Many 
of  these  rich  bindings  exist  to  the  present  day.  They 
were  executed  principally  by  jewellers,  who  incrustedj 
precious  stones,  ivory,  and  metal-work  upon  covers  of  I 
vellum,  woo<l,  or  silver.  The  greatest  ta.ste  has  been! 
shown  in  all  ages  in  the  matter  of  B ,  ami  whether  we 
examine  the  gorgeous  hut  clumsy  covers  of  the  llth 
and  I2th  centuries,  the  splendidly  bouiul  hooks  of  thej 
Renaissance  period,  or  the  wonderful  works  of  thei 
mo<lern  artists  who  honor  the  art  of  B.,  there  is  always  | 
something  to  charm  the  fancy  and  gratify  the  taste.  I 
As  a  mere  manufacture,  Inis  been  obliged  to  keep  I 
pace  with  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  produced  ;  and,  by  means  of  machinery,  some  large  j 
houses  are  able  to  bind  l.tKK)  volumes,  in  cloth  gilt,  in 
six  hours !  In  binding  a  book,  whether  it  be  a  4U'dol- 1 


lar  folio,  or  a  25-ccnts  vol.,  the  number  of  operations  are 
tliree,  ^  Iz. ;  1 .  1*r*')niring  ;  *2.  Binding  ;  3.  Finishing.  The 
sheets  as  printed  are  fiVst  "gathered,'*  that  is,  placed  in 
their  order  of  pagination,  folded  into  4,  8.  or  12  leaves, 
as  the  case  may  be;  they  are  then  stitch*  d  and  sewn  to 


Fig.  3S7.  —  cover  of  missal  of  the  15th  centuey. 

Eoamel.  ivory,  and  precious  stones. 

(Imperial  Library.  Paris.) 

Strings  or  bands  placed  at  tlie  back  of  the  volume.  A 
saw-cut  is,  in  some  instances,  made  to  n-ceive  tlie  string: 
in  others,  the  string  is  left  to  form  a  rib,  which  is  use*! 
as  an  element  of  ornament  in  finishing  the  hook.  The 
sheets  being  all  sewn  together,  the  back  edge's  are  glued 
togetlier  by  brushing  tliem  lightly  with  thin  glue.  The 
strings  are  cut  oft'  within  lialf  an  inch  of  the  volume, 
and  the  hack  is  rounded  in  tlio  following  manner: — The 
Workman  holds  the  volume  fiat,  ami  la-ats  it  witli  a  flat 
hammer,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  slieets  so  ns  to 
cause  the  roumling  f*f  the  edgi'S.  A  groove  is  tlicn 
ft>rnied  by  jiressure  close  against  the  back  edge  to  n*- 
ceive  tlie  boar<l  of  the  cover,  oth**rwis*‘  it  would  be  liable 
to  project  beyoml  the  edge  of  the  voliinie,  ami  he  both 
unsightly  ami  inconvenient.  A  machine  for  rounding 
(lie  bjicks  of  liooks  lias  been  lately  introduced.  Tlie  flip, 
laHtom.  and  front  o«lges  are  then  cut  level,  and  the 
boards  are  fixed  to  the  volume  by  the  ends  of  the  strings 
being  pa.ssed  through  small  holes  and  glued  firmly  to 
the  inside.  When  the  ho<‘k  is  cloth-hound,  the  cloth  is 
applied  to  the  lH)anls  before  they  are  attached  to  the 
volume:  in  other  cases,  the  c*>veri!igs  are  put  on  after 
the  boards  are  attached.  The  hook  is  then  ornamented 
with  gilding,  inlaying  of  ditferent-colon**!  leather,  or 
hlind-tooUng,  i.  e.  plain  stamping  by  liented  stamps  or 
dies,  and  the  edges  are  left  jilain,  or  gilt,  or  sprinkled. 
Book.s  are  said  to  he  hoarded  whew  laniml  in  cloth,  hal  f- 
bound  when  the  ha<  k  and  corners  are  in  leather,  and 
whole-hound  when  nothing  but  leather  is  used.  It  is 
generally  consider***!  that  boarded  books  may  be  after¬ 
wards  bound  in  leather,  according  to  the  taste  qf  the 
possessor:  they  are,  therefore,  mostly  left  uncut,  ati'l 
tlie  putting  together  is  more  or  I»*sa  slight.  A  metluxl 
of  hiinling  without  stitching  has  lately  h**en  much  us<*d  ; 
th«^  tour  e«lg*'s  of  the  bo*»k  are  cut,  separating  it  into 
single  leaves :  imlia-nihber  solution  is  then  applie*!  to 
the  hack  <*dge,  whereby  the  heaves  become  firmly  ce- 
niente*!  together.  It  is  v**ry  useful  v.'lien  the  book  is 
required  to  be  lai‘l  open  fiat,  as  in  the  csise  of  atlases, 
h'dgers,  music-books,  Ac. 

B<M»k'-<»a«0.  n.  An  article  of  household  fiirnitiiro;  a 
case  containing  shelves  for  holding  and  preserving 
bi  loks. 

B«ok-<lel>t.('^oo/.•^/f^)  A  debt  recorded  in  a  tra«ier’s 
bot»ks,  as  against  a  customer  supplied  with  go<jd8  on 
credit. 

BooU'er^villo*  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Wilkes  co., 
45  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Book'ery*  n.  A  collection  of  books.  —  Devotion  to 
books. —  iViircester. 

Book'fiil*  a.  Full  of  notions  derived  from  books; 
rrow*led  with  undigested  knowledge;  as,  Bookful 
blockhead  "  —  Pope. 

B4»ok'-liol(lor«  n.  The  prompter  in  a  theatre. 

Book'i^h.a.  Given  to  books  or  reading;  fond  of  study ; 
more  acquainted  with  books  than  with  men. 

'•  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown. 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull’d  fair  England  down.”  —  iSAak*. 

Book'iMlily*  adv.  In  the  way  of  being  addicted  to 
books  or  much  reading. 

Book'isliiiosA*  n.  Quality  of  being  bookish,  or  ad¬ 
dicted  to  book.s;  ovor-studiousness. 

B^iok'-ket'per,  n.  (Com..)  One  who  keeps  account  of 
mercantile  or  trading  transactions;  one  who  has  the 
cluirge  of  the  books  of  accounts  in  a  commercial  c'meern. 

Bo4>k'-keo|>iiiyr*  n.  (Bom.)  The  art,  or  science  of 
keejung  acc*>nnts.  or  recording  monetary  trjinsactions 
of  merchants,  traders,  or  otlier  i)erson8  engjiged  in 
pursuits  connected  with  money.  It  has  not  only  the 


authority  of  experience  to  recommend  it,  but  that  of 
some  of  the  wisest  observers  of  bnman  affairs.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  “that  the  counting-house  of  an 
accomplislied  merchant  is  a  ecliool  of  iiietlxxl,  wliero 
tlie  great  science  may  be  learned  of  ranging  ]>articular8 
un«l»*r  generals,  of  bringing  the  different  parts  of  a  trans- 
ai'ti«)n  togetlier,  ami  *d  showing  at  one  view  a  long  si'ries 
of  *lealing  and  excliaiig**.  Let  no  nmii  (he  ad*lH)  venture 
into  large  business  wliile  he  is  ignorant  of  tlie  method 
of  regulaling  books;  never  let  him  imagine  that  aiiyde- 
gree  of  natuial  abilities  will  enable  liim  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  or  jireserve  a  multiplicity  **f  alfairs  hum  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.”  There  arc  two  iiiotles  of  keeping 
books  of  account:  the  one  by  what  is  terme*!  Fivgle,i\\w\ 
the  other  by  Dt/uhle  Fntri/.  Both  are  in  very  general  use. 
Tlie  system  single  entry  is  chiefly  c*infined  to  the 
business  of  retail  dealers:  it  isnnieh  the  simplest  rnetliod 
of  B.-K ,  consisting  of  only  a  Bag-hook,  ami  a  Ledger. 
In  tile  day-book  thedealer  enters  his  sales  and  purcliases, 
and  in  his  ledger  he  carries  the  former  to  the  debit  of 
his  customers,  ami  tlie  lat t it  to  the  creilit  of  tlie  mer¬ 
chants  who  su])p]yhini  with  goods.  By  making  at  any 
time  a  list  of  the  sums  *liie  to  him  by  his  custoinerH  and 
of  those  due  by  him  to  wholesale  nii-rchants,  tlie  retail 
dealer  may,  after  ad*ling  t*»  the  debts  due  to  liim  the 
Value  of  his  stock  on  hand,  nnive  at  an  approximation 
to  the  real  state  of  his  ilehts  and  assets.  'This,  liowever, 
is  but  an  imperfect  and  nnsatislaetory  mode  *>f  B.\  and, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  wholesale  and  mercantile  luisi- 
ness,  wluTe  extensive  and  multifarious  transnciions  have 
to  be  recorded,  recourse  is  had  to  the  system  oX double¬ 
entry.  This  system  possesses  all  the  advantages  ipf  single¬ 
entry,  besides  being  so  c*miplete  and  coinpi*  heiisive  in 
its  prineiples,  ami  so  certain  in  its  results,  as  to  admit  of 
universal  application.  It  may  witli  eijual  advantage  be 
adopted  in  the  most  limited  as  w**ll  as  in  the  ni«)st  ex¬ 
tensive.  in  the  most  jilain  and  simple  as  well  ns  in  the 
most  intricate  and  ctunplicated  concerns.  No  very  au¬ 
thentic  accounts  exist  of  tin*  origin  of  B.  The  double- 
entry  system  appears  to  have  been  first  practised  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  iti  Venice  and  other 
lownsof  Italy,  then  the  gre.'it  empitriums  *if  the  mercan¬ 
tile  world;  and  from  that  cireumstance  it  acquired  the 
name  of  the  mi  thoii  of  Book-keejnng.  Tlie  first 

known  work  on  thesulject  was  by  Lucas  de  Borgo,  pnh- 
li>h*‘d  in  1495:  and  the  first  in  the  Kngli.<-ii  language,  a 
treatise  by  J*ilin  Gutigh.a  jTiiiter,  published  in  London, 
in  1543.  The  ailvantages  of  the  s\stem,  and  tlie  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  on  whicli  it  is  based,  soon  became 
ai'j>arent;  for  we  find  it  was  a*U»pte<l  in  England  and 
France  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  haseontimied  to 
be  more  and  nmre  practised  down  to  the  jiresent  day,— 
The  great  objects  of  a  good  method  of  B.  are  to  exhibit 
tninsaetions  as  they  oceur,  in  the  most  minute  detail, 
and  ultimately  in  the  most  coiidens***!  form:  advancing 
from  the  earliest  stage  to  the  hit**8t  by  siicli  clear  and 
lucid  steps  as  at  all  times  to  aihuit  of  every  fact  being 
traced  in  its  progress,  and  security  being  obtained  at 
every  step  against  omission  or  error.  For  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  important  object.**,  no  mode  of  ii.  has  hither¬ 
to  been  devisi’d  at  all  approacliing  to  the  perft*<*tion  of 
the  Italian  system  by  double-entry.  Every  transaction 
in  business  is  Geq/'o/r/.  there  can  be  no  r/ccQ*/ witlmiit 
a  payment,  ami  no  purchase  witliout  a  sale,  and  ctuise- 
qnently  by  presenting  tin*  same  event  or  fact  on  both 
sides  of  the  hooks,  (whence  tin*  name  of  “double-entry,”) 
the  entries  being  simultaneous,  become  corrol'c-rative  of 
each  other.  The  circumstance  of  every  transaction  being 
enter**d  (ui  both  si*le8  of  the  h-dger  aflbnls  one  of  the 
most  valuable  results  derive*!  from  the  system  of  double- 
entry,  namely,  a  test  of  acctiracy;  iiiasmueli  as  tlie  en¬ 
tries  on  the  er*'*lit  side  must  he  equal  to  the  entries  (Ui 
the  del)it  side,  otherwis**  the  book  will  not  balance.  The 
three  principal  books  required  under  the  Italian  system 
ol  (.lonhle-entry  are.  a  Cash-book,  Journal,  and  Ledger.  In 
the  first  of  tliese,  every  traiisactuin  is  re*’ur<led  where 
niotiey  ft>rms  one  *>f  its  elements,  and  in  praefice  these 
transactions  are  by  some  book-k**epers  carried  direct 
from  the  cash-book  t**  tlie  ledger  without  h<*ing  jiassed 
through  the  journal  at  all.  The  j*»urual.  however,  forms 
ii  most  im]»ortant  part  of  the  system.  It  exliihits  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  every  trunsac-tion  ofNNhicli  an  actual  transfer 
*»f  money  does  not  form  one  of  the  elements,  arranging 
the  facts  in  as  siinjile  and  ci'inleiisetl  a  form  as  correct¬ 
ness  and  intelligihility  will  admit  of,  ami  the  results  of 
tlmse  entries  in  ihe  journal  an*  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  le*lg<T,  which  thereby  hei’oines  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  detail***!  history  of  every  trau.sacti*tn  :  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnish<*s  a  luminous  com|>eu<lium  of  the 
whole.  In  like  manner,  when  the  cash  transactions  are 
passed  thnuigh  the  journal,  they  are  at  stated  periods 
classed  ami  arranged  in  a  coiulensed  form,  ami  thence 
transferre*!  to  the  ledger.  'I'his  plan  of  introdnring  the 
casli  transactions  into  the  journal  is  considered  much  the 
best  system,  though  attend***!  with  a  little  more  trouble 
to  the  book-keeper,  as  it  atf«'rds  great  facilities  in  bal¬ 
ancing  the  hooks  and  testing  th**  accuracy  <d'  the  ledger. 
By  the  plan  referred  to.  tlie  journal  is  ailvautageously 
rule*!  with  four  cash  colmuns,  two  up*ui  tlie  left-hamJ 
side  f*»r  entries-debtor,  and  two  up*)U  the  right  for  entHes- 
creditor;  amlall  the  transactions  being  coun**cted  either 
witli  jiersonal  and  property  acconiits  ornommal  accounts, 
— such  ns  charges,  profit  ami  bnss.  and  so  forth, — they  are 
cla.ssed  acconlingly  in  the  ciduiuns  on  the  Dr.  or  Cr. 
side  of  the  journal  respectively;  and  as  the  debit  entries 
are  at  all  times  equal  t*)  the  credit  entries,  tlie  aggregjite 
of  the  tw'O  columns  on  the  Br.  side  must  tally  with  the 
aggregate  of  the  two  on  the  Or.  side  of  the  journal.  This 
too  is  fimml  in  practice  to  be  a  most  useful  cheek  against 
posting  the  entries  to  wrong  accounts  in  the  ledger;  f**r 
on  balancing  the  books  by  taking  the  amounts  Br.  and 
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Cr.  jMistet]  ti)  persoiml  and  pmperty  accuuut.s.  and  t)ie 
HiiMniits  Dr.  and  Cr.  jmstcd  to  nominal  accountH  into 
the  h*Uj5er,  and  coinpurin-;  them  with  the  total  anionut:^ 
in  tile  corre.-ponding  colutnns  of  tlie  .journal,  it  will  be 
Been  whether  tiiey  agree;  if  they  do  not,  it  deinonstralfts 
that  «ome  entries  must  Imve  lieen  err«)inaiU8ly  posted, 
which  c.m  then  only  l»e  disiH>vere<l  by  collating  the  Uo«jks; 
but  if  tlie  amounts  do  agree,  then  it  alVords  at  lea.st 
strong  preamiitnive  e\i<lenee  that  tiie  whole  of  the  en¬ 
tries  have  been  carried  to  the  proper  accounts,  Kxpeii- 
ence  and  practice  are  occatsionally  suggesting  minor  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  forms  of  the  cash-bt>ok,  journal, 
and  ledger,  to  suit  particular  cases,  as  well  as  upon  the 
subsidiary  books  required  for  gathering  t<»getlier  the 
facts  preparatory  to  their  being  transferred  in  a  con- 
denseil  toi'iii  into  the  journal ;  and,  indeed,  an  intelligent 
book-keeper  may  act  omplisb  mueh  by  a  judicious  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  facts  in  the  auxiliary  books;  but  the 
fundaiiieiital  principles  of  the  donlde-entry  system  of 
notwithstanding  such  occasional  facilities  and  im- 
provetl  arrangements  in  the  w«»rking  of  it,  remain  i»er- 
fect  and  unchangetl ;  ainl  after  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  have  successfully  withstooil  all  attempts  at 
Innovation  or  change,  it  may  safely  be  ulTIrmed  that  the 
system  is  the  best  hitherto  discovered.  We  have  already 
stated  tliat  the  double-einry  system  of  B.  admits  of  uni¬ 
versal  application;  and  we  may  now  observe  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  merchants'  accounts,  but  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  government  accounts.  One  great  desideratum 
in  a  system  of  B.  for  government  accounts  is  centraliza¬ 
tion,  which  can  alone  be  attained  by  a  pr«»per  and  well- 
organized  nii'thod  of  condensing  the  facts  or  elements  of 
the  accounts;  and  tlie  Italian  systiun  umpiestioiiably 
afiords  the  most  etficacious  mean.s  of  collecting  ami  group¬ 
ing  the  widely  scattered  elements  of  government  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  concise  and  iutelligiblesliape,  and  ultimately 
exhibiting  them  in  the  clesirest  and  must  perfect  state. 

Buolc-Kiio\vle4l;i^e«,  {look'uul'ej.)  n.  Knowledge  ac- 
quireil  from  the  reading  of  books. 

Bo4»k'laiiJ,  lti>c*li.'iaiid,  n.  {F*^udal  Law.)  See 
Bocl.vxd. 


llook-loarned, a.  Versed  in  books  or  literature;  — 
generally  implying  a  counter-ignorance  of  men,  and  of 
the  world  at  large. 

'•  Whate  er  these  hook  leam'd  blockheads  say, 

Solou  s  the  veriest  fool  iu  all  the  pluy."  —  Dryden. 

Rook-loariiiii;:*,  n.  [bonk  and  Uaniimj.]  Skilled  in 
literature;  learning  ac«|uired  from  extensive  reading; 
aiMpiaintance  witli  books;  u.'^ed,  generally,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  tilings 
**  Neither  does  it  so  much  require  book-learning  and  schularship. 
as  good  natural  seu--<e.  to  distinguish  true  uud  faUe,  und  to  dUlin- 
gui.-{h  vrbat  U  well  proved  uud  what  is  uut."  —  Barnet. 

Bi>ok'less.  u.  Without  b.M)ks;  unread;  unlearned. 

Book'«iiiadikCt!»N,  n.  Bibliomania;  passion  for  ac¬ 
quiring  l>ooks. 

Book'*iiiaker,  n.  A  compiler;  one  who  writes  and 
publisheH  a  book,  more  especially,  one  who  collects  his 
materials  from  other  sources.  —  {Si>orting.)  A  pei*soii 
who  hets  on  horse-racing,  professionally  or  otherwise: 
one  who  makes  up  a  betting-book. 

Book'-iUHkiii^,  n.  The  pmctico  of  writing  and  pub- 
lisliing  boi)ks;  more  particularly,  the  art  of  compiling 
from  works  already  published. 

(Sport.)  Art  of  keeping  a  betting-book  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  :is  to,  generally,  leave  a  balance  of  profit. 

Book'iliail,  n.  A  person  whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
reading  uud  stuily  of  books. 


*•  This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us’d 
On  .Vavarre  aud  his  bookmen  :  for  here  t  is  abus'd.  -  Shake. 

Book'-inark,  Book-marker,  n.  Something 
placeil  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  iu  order  to  speedily 
find  any  particular  passage  or  page. 

Book'iiiati^*  n.  A  school-mate;  a  school-f-dlow. 

“  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard.  ■  aud  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  priuce  aud  his  book-matte.  —  Shake 

Book'iiiiatleiluess,  n.  Love  of,  or  acquaintince 
with,  books. 

Book'-moii$;:or,  n.  A  dealer  in.  or  vender  of,  booUs- 

Book'-iiiUHliii,  n.  A  kind  of  muslin,  tonuerly  used 
for  book-covers. 

Book'*oatli,  n.  Tlic  oath  on  the  Bonk,  or  Bible. 

Book'-lX!’’!,  n.  That  ilepartment  of  a  po.'^t-otlice  de- 
voteii  to  t.  c  transmis.sion  of  books,  or  printed  matter. 

Boak'-raCK,  «.  A  frame  or  coiitrivan.  e  for  holding  a 
book  open  while  being  read.  —  .\u  ariiclo  of  furniture 
for  the  temporary  deposit  of  books. 

Bi>ak'»»ollor,  u.  One  who  sells  books;  a  book-vender. 
See  B  lOK-TRvDB. 

Bt>(>k'-HelUii;i;,  n.  The  avocation  or  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  books. 

Baok'-sliolf,  n.  A  shelf  to  hold  books. 

Bi>ak'-«li»l>.  n.  A  shop,  or  store,  in  which  books  are 
sold;  a  book  seller  s  wandiouse. 

BttOk'-stall.  n.  A  stand  or  stall  iu  the  public  street, 
where  b<M)ks  are  retail«*d  to  buyers. 

Baak'»«tan(l,  n.  Same  ivs  B  iok-stai.l,  7.  v. 

Baak'-store,  H.  In  the  U.  States  and  Canada,  a  place 
where  books  are  kept  for  sale.  (In  Great  Britain,  a  book- 
.^rlle.r'i  xfiop.) 

Baak'-tra<le,  n.  The  business  of  wholesale  dealing  in 
books  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  lii  early  times, 
when  books  were  scarce  and  had  all  to  be  tran^ribed 
those  who  copied  them  usually  also  disposed  of  them 
In  the  later  period  of  Roman  history,  however,  there 
arose  a  class  of  persons  tt*rme<l  bihliopolff.  who  acted  ivs 
a  kind  of  middle-men,  employing  or  purchasing  books 
from  the  transcribers  and  disposing  ot  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  hrotluTs  Socu  were 
celebrated  iu  this  way.  Witli  tlie  establishment  of  sev¬ 
eral  universities  in  the  12th  century,  tlie  trade  iii  books 


was  much  increa.sed,  particularly  in  such  towns  as  Paris 
and  Bologna.  In  132-1,  a  statute  of  the  University  of 
Paris  distinguishes  betwetni  t-tatiffnam,  or  booksellers 
l)roper,  tliose  wlm  buy  from  one  party  ami  sell  or  lend 
to  another:  and  Ubrani,  tliose  who  merely  buy  and  sell 
books  on  commission.  After  134b,  no  one  could  deal  in 
books  in  Paris  witliout  the  permi.ssion  of  the  university, 
who  liad  special  officers  to  examine  tlie  manuscripts  aiKl 
fix  the  price  ll  was  not.  Imwever,  till  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  that  the  B  T.  attained  any  imporbince. 
At  first,  the  printers  were  likewise  booksellers:  and 
John  Kanst  and  Peter  SchiitYer  disposed  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  their  jiress  in  Paris  and  Krankhirt-on-tln.'-Mani. 
Some  instances  ot  the  divisitui  of  tlie  two  bram-hes  wcur 
in  tlie  lotli  century.  The  first  booksellers  were  usually 
termed  stationers,  either  from  the  Latin  wonl  $tati>>n- 
aHus,  or  from  liaving  only  stalls  or  stations  in  the 
streets  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  as  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  CJise  of  liealers  in  old  books.  Now,  the  term 
stationer  usually  denotes  a  dealer  in  paper  and  other 
writing-inaterialB.  At  first,  the  civil  magistrates  took 
little  concern  with  the  book-sellers,  leaving  them  to  the 
Control  of  the  universities,  of  which  they  were  supposed 
to  be  the  imniediate  retainers,  and  which,  accordingly, 
gave  them  laws  and  regulations,  examining  tlie  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  books  and  fi.xing  the  prices  of  them.  This, 
however,  was  scum  changed,  and  the  trade  of  booksell¬ 
ing  was  put  under  various  restrictions.  In  1556,  the 
Stationers'  Company  of  London  was  incmjiorated.  It 
was  composed  of  printers  and  bo<»k-seUers.  who  exercised 
a  kind  of  censorship  over  the  press.  In  lbb2  the  famous 
Licensing  Act  was  passed,  which  prohibited  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  book  unless  entered  in  the  register  of  tlie 
Coiinmny  of  Stationers,  or  licensed  by  the  Lonl  Chan¬ 
cellor.  The  B.-'V.  is,  properly  speaking,  carriisl  on  by 
two  distinct  classes  of  persons,  —  the  pnblighers,  who 
prepare  and  dispose  of  the  books  wholesale;  and  the 
B.,  I'y  whom  they  are  retailed  to  the  jmblic.  The  great 
centres  of  the  B.  T.  in  the  U.  S.  are  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston;  but  many  large  ])Ublishing  houses 
may  be  quoted  iu  other  tijwns.  as  Baltimore,  Cinciii- 
nali,  Chicago.  Hartford,  San  Francisco,  &c.  A  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  B.  T.  iu  the  United  States,  is  tlie  holding  of 
traiie-sale.s,  or  semi-annual  auctions,  in  one  of  the  towns 
above  quoteil,  Imt  chieliy  in  New  Vork,  to  which  pub¬ 
lishers  contriiiufe,and  wiiicli  are  attended  by  B.  dealers. 
These  sales  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  about 
35  years,  tii-sposing  annually  of  books  to  the  amount  of 
from  $000,000  to  $1,000  000.  Actually,  liowever.  these 
sales  do  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  the  same  regu¬ 
larity  as  formerly,  by  many  of  our  leailing  puidishers. 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  Vudweeii  a  pub¬ 
lisher  aud  an  author  are  various,  depeiitling  chiefly 
upon  the  charact<*r  of  the  author  and  the  nature  of  the 
book.  Authi>rs  are  apt  tc»  comidaiu  of  thelnml  terms 
that  are  usually  meted  out  to  them  by  publishers,  and 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  not  without  reason.  But  it  is  to 
be  bbriie  in  miinl  that  there  is  always  considerable  out¬ 
lay,  and  no  little  risk,  connected  with  bringing  out  a; 
new  book,  especially  by  aix  unknown  author.  Clieapi 
publications  are  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Not  only' 
are  cheap  editions  brought  out  of  wurk.t  unprotected  by 
cojiyright,  but  even  imblishers  of  the  first  clues  find  it| 
their  interest  to  bring  uut  clieap  editions  of  popular 
books,  the  copyright  of  which  is  secured  to  them.  It  is 
now  usual  to  stereotype  cheap  books  and  periodicals,  of 
which  the  sale  is  expecte<l  to  be  considerable,  or  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  considerable  time ;  and  this  course  is  adopted 
even  with  large  books  like  the  present  work.  The  old 
book-trade,  or  the  sale  of  second-hand  hooks,  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  all  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  of  the  U.  States.  Many  of  these  dealers  i»repare 
periodically  price  catalogues  of  their  biM>k.*«,  which  they 
circulate  through  the  country,  ami  in  this  way  Uispo.se 
of  a  great  many  of  their  books.  The  j>rice  of  old  books 
is  very  fiuctiiating  and  capricious,  depending  in  some 
measure  upon  their  condition  or  intrinsic  value;  but 
fre<|uentlv  equally  giiod  copies  of  tlie  same  work  may 
be  had  at’a  half  or  third  of  the  price  in  some  shops,  that 
they  can  he  obtained  for  in  others.  In  Germany,  tlie 
great  centre  of  the  Uiok-trade  is  Leipzig,  where  two 
great  book-fairs  are  Indd  aniinally.  at  Kuster  and  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  re.spectively.  These  lairs  are  not  so  iinp<irtant, 
or  BO  largely  attemied  now  as  formerly,  a  great  jiart  of 
the  bu.siness  being  elfected  by  means  of  agents  or  com¬ 
missioners.  Every  book-seller  in  Germany  has  his  com¬ 
missioner  at  Leipzig,  to  whom  he  transmits  copies  of 
all  his  new  pnhlicathnis,  and  who  distributes  them 
among  the  other  commissioners,  for  transmission  to 
tlieirlmiployers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  unsoM 
works  are  sent  bivck  by  the  same  means  to  their  several 
publishers.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that 
every  new  IxMik,  within  a  few  weeks  of  publication,  is 
made  known  throngliout  Germany  aud  France,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  expensive  system  ot  adver¬ 
tising.  The  accounts  of  the  various  book-sellers  are  also 
usually  settled  by  means  of  the  coinmUsioners.  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  France,  the  B.  T.  is  carrieti  on  much  in  the 
same  way,  centring  respectively  in  London  and  Paris.— 
The  first*  American  book-seller,  mentioned  by  Thomas  in 
his  HUtonj  of  Printuig,  was  Hezekiah  Usher,  of  Bo.ston, 
known  to  have  been  in  business  as  early  Jis  1352.  The 
first  convention  of  book-sellers  for  the  regulation  of 
trade  seems  to  have  heen  held  in  Boston,  17‘24.  The 
American  company  of  book-sellers  was  fmnded  in  1801. 
From  its  small  beginnings,  the  American  B.  T  has 
sprung  up  to  be  nearly  etjual  to  that  of  the  most  literal  y 
countries  of  the  Old  Worlil.  VVe  quote,  froin  an  English 
work  written  some  years  ago,  the  following  remark: 
“American  books  are  now  executed  with  neatne.ss  and 
taste-  their  wood-cut  embellishments  sometimes  sur- 


pasis  those  of  Lomlon:  and  in  point  of  size  and  price 
they  are,  for  the  most  Jiart.  well  adaided  f<ir  general 
circulation.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  education, 
and  also  the  aspiring  habits  of  the  jieople,  laxik-bnyers 
of  an  humble  position  in  life  are  greatly  more  nuinerons 
than  iheyare  in  England. —  The  B.  T.  beingintiniately 
connected  with  Puinti.no,  we  refer  to  this  word  tor  sta¬ 
tistics  coneerniiig  bitoks  and  tlie  book-trade  — Si-e  also 
CiRCLL.ATING  LIUKAUV,  CoFVltKiUT,  NfcVV.spAPEIl,  PAPEH, 
Press,  St.vitonlky,  Siereoi  ypino.  Elkctrotyping,  ic. 

Book-worm*  n.  (XnUI.)  A  name  given  to  \ariousspo- 
cies  of  insects  in  tlie  larva  state,  in  which  tliey  destroy 
books  and  papers,  by  boring  into  them;  such  as  the 
l*tinui(f,  Anobium,  Ac. 

— A  student  absorla-d  iu,  or  closely  attached  to.  books  ;  an 
uiaqipreciative  reader,  or  one  without  judgment. 

'  1  waot-ed  but  a  black  gowo,  aud  a  salary  to  be  mere  a  hook¬ 
worm  as  auy  there.'  —  Pope. 

Boo'lak*  or  Boii'lao*  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  3  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  of  which  it  forms  the 
port.  After  being  destroyed  by  the  Frencli  in  1799,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Mehemet  Ali.  Man/.  Cotton,  silk,  Ac. 
Ihtp.  14,175. 

Boo'ley,  Booty*  n.  [Ir.  huacUail,  cowherd.]  A  term 
sometimes  used  in  Ireland,  fur  a  pet-son  who  has  no 
settled  place  of  abode,  and  who  leads  a  kind  of  nomad 
life. 

"  The  same  that  the  Irish  boolite  are.  driving  their  cattle  with 
them.  — Spenser. 

Boom*  (5ow,)  ?i.  [A.S.  5#’a7a;  Dn.boom;  Ger.  5awm.]  A 
beam,  tree,  or  pole — (XaiU.)  A  long  pole  run  out  from 
any  part  of  a  ship  to  stretch  the  loot  of  any  particular 
sail ;  whence, j'V6-/x>o»i,  maiu-bo^nn,  sluddinf/guibbotm,  Ac. 

(Fort.)  In  marine  defences,  a  strong  chain  or  cable 
stretched  across  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  haruor,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy's  ships  from  entering,  ami  having  a 
number  of  poles,  Imr^,  Ac.,  fastened  to  it ;  whence  the 
name;  as,  to  cut  or  burst  the  bnoin. 

(Xaut.)  A  pole  set  up  as  a  sea-mark  to  point  out  the 
channel  to  seamen,  when  navigating  in  shallows.  —  A 
hollow*,  roaring  sound :  as,  the  buom  of  a  cannon ;  the 
reverberating  cry  of  the  bittern. 

— pi.  A  space  on  a  ship's  upper  deck,  between  the  fore  and 
main-masts,  where  the  boats,  spare  spars,  cordage,  Ac. 
are  st(.>wed. 

— V.  i.  [A.  S.  byme,  a  trumpet ;  Du.  bninme.  a  drum  ;  from 
the  root  of  bwnh.]  To  make  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  or 
drum. 

— To  rush  with  violence,  as  a  ship  under  crowded  sail ;  as, 
the  vessel  bormied  in  sight. 

— To  make  a  hollow  sound  like  the  bittern. 

“  At  eve  the  beetle  hoometh. 

Athwart  tbe  thicket  loue."  —  Tennyeon. 

— To  roll  and  roar,  as  the  waves,  or  tbe  report  of  a  cannon. 

The  volleying  roar,  and  loud, 

Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peul.  o’ercame 
The  ear  far  more  thau  thunder.  '  —  Byron. 

Boom*  (borne.)  a  town  of  Belgium,  10  m.  S.  of  Antwerp, 
on  the  Rupel  River.  It  has  very  extensive  brick  and 
tile  works.  Fop.  8,096. 

Booin'er,  iu  /ouia,  a  township  of  Pottawattomie  co.; 

611. 

Boomerangs*  {bonm-e-rang\)  n.  A  familiar  though 
little  understood  missile,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
of  Australia  performs  marvellous  feats,  while  iu  those 
of  a  European  or  .American  it  is  inert  and  intractable. 
The.B.  is  useil  by  the  Australian  aborigines  in  war,  sport, 
and  the  chase.  It  CMiisUts  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood  of 
a  bent  form,  with  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  is  about  *2  ft. 
long,  2)4  inches  broad,  )A  inch  thick,  and  is  rounded  at 
the  extremities.  One  sicle  is  flat,  the  other  convex,  and 
it  is  brought  to  a  bUintish  edge.  It  is  discharged  by  the 
hand  at  one  end.  the  convex  edge  being  forward,  and 
tlie  fiat  side  upward  ;  and  it  is  throw  n  as  it  to  bit  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  advance;  instead,  however,  of  going  torw-ard,  it 
ascends  into  the  air  with  a  rapid  rotary  motion,  until  it 
reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it  begins  to  retro¬ 
grade,  and  finally  passing  over  the  lu^ud  of  the  projector, 
falls  to  the  ground  behind  him.  This  singular  mo¬ 
tion  is  jiroduced  by  the  air  impinging  on  the  bulged 
side  of  the  iii- 
strunnmt.  The 
B.,  tlie  inven¬ 
tion  of  which 
would  have 
done  honor  to 
the  most  cele¬ 
brated  8  c  i  e  n- 
tist,  has  long 
been  a  common 
weapiiii  among  almost  the  lowest  race  of  savages  npon 
earth.  —  It  has,  of  late  years,  been  mooted  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  B.  to  the  propulsion  of  ships.  The  savage, 
by  practice,  knows  priaisely  how  to  poise  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ject  his  familiar  missile;  and  in  this  secret  of  thefealoncerf 
centre  consists  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  a  application  of  the 
principle  of  tlie  B.  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  Great  re¬ 
sults  are  antici|iated  from  the  scientific  application  of  this 
simple  principle,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  a  means  of  adapt¬ 
ing  a  surface  revolving  round  a  centre,  so  that  it  presents 
to  equal  pressure  a  uniformity  of  resistance,  because  the 
spaces  descriheil  by  a  body  in  falling  are  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  tim.-s,  When  the  same  .surface  is 
placed  vertically,  and  set  in  rotary  motion  through  fluids, 
it  is  subject  to  a  similar  law,  and  when  in  the  place  of 
a  screw,  it  is  equally  poised  obliquely.  Thus  we  have 
in  this  form  equilibrium,  and  equal  resistance  and 
equal  strength,  the  propeller  Iveing  balanced  when  it  is 
first  formed  on  its  axis.  Hence,  under  any  degree  of 
velocity,  centrifugal  action  is  converted  into  concentri* 
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action  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  balancing  the  surface 
roinnl  the  centre  of  rotary  motion. 

p.  a,  liushiug  with  violence;  roaring  like 

waves. 

“  Forsook  by  thee,  iu  vain  I  sought  ihy  aid. 

Wheo  booming  billows  clos'd  above  uiy  head.'  —  Pope. 

ItOOiU'ill^^  n.  A  vililent  rushing  accompanied  with  a 
bmd  roar,  as  the  ionming  (»f  the  ocean  ;  a  deep,  hollow, 
reverberating  sound,  as  the  booming  of  a  bittern. 

Hooiii* i rolls,  n.  (yaut.)  Flat  rings  of  iri>n  fixed 
on  a  sliip’s  yards,  and  tbrougii  which  the  studdingsail- 
hooins  run. 

Hootil'kin,  n.  See  Bumkin. 

lioon.  u.  [.\.  S.  bt"n  ;  Dan.  bon  ;  Icol.  bon,  from  b<tidi^  to 
ask.  See  Bin.j  A  prayer  or  petition  jireferred  to  a  per¬ 
son,  or  person.s. 

‘  From  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  nile  boon.  —Spenser. 

—  A  gift,  grant,  favor,  or  benefaction  ;  a  favor  granted,  or 
petition  answered;  as,  to  crave  a  brnni. 

"  Vouchsafe  me  for  my  meed  hut  one  fair  iook  ; 

A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg 

.\ud  less  than  thi.s.  I'm  sure  you  cannot  give.'  —  Shake. 

— n.  [Scot,  boon;  W.  bvn.]  The  refuse  matter  of  dressed 
fiax. 

— a.  [Fr.  hon  ;  bat.  bonua,  good.]  Gay;  merry;  plea.sant; 
jolly ;  as,  a  6o'//i-companion . 

'•  Satiate  at  length. 

And  heighten'd  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon.*'— Afthoa. 

— Kind  :  bountiful;  bt*neficent. 

With  as  boon  a  grace,  and  as  bold  a  front,  look  the  world  in 
the  face.”  —  South. 

Rooii.  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Clackamas  co. 

lition'clee,  or  BuNt>>,  a  rajalnship  of  llindostan,  prov. 
Kajpootana,  under  Briti.-sb  protection.  Estim.  area,  •2,291 
sq.  m.  It  was  formerly  mucb  more  extensive,  but  Kotah 
and  its  territory  have  been  separated  from  it;  in  1817, 
more  than  half  the  revenues  were  usurped  hy  Scimlia 
and  Ilolkar.  and  the  peasantry  impoverished  by  endless 
exactions;  but,  iu  1818,  tlie  Hajah  received  a  considera¬ 
ble  accession  of  territory,  and  the  town  of  Patun,  from 
the  British.  .\lthom;h  small,  this  State  is  important, 
a.s  it  cont;uii8  the  principal  pa-sse.s  from  tlieS.into  Upper 
llindostan.  The  natives  are  of  the  Uara  tribe,  which 
has  produced  many  eminent  men. 

Boo.ndek,  cap.  of  the  above  State,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Ajmeer,  and 
200  S  W.  of  Agra  ;  Lat.  25°  28'  N.,  Lon.  75°  30'  E.  It  is  i 
divided  into  New  and  Old  B. ;  the  former  i.s  walb*d.  and 
built  of  stone  on  a  high  hill.  This  city  is  also  rendered 
striking  by  its  numerous  temples,  magnificent  fountains, 
ami  spacious  main  striad  opening  to  the  palace,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  wliicli  stands  a  great  temple,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Ivrislina,  with  many  has-reliefs  and  other  sculp¬ 
tures.  Ohl  B.  lies  to  tlie  \V.  and  is  in  a  state  of  general 
decay. 

ntioiie,  Daniel,  (.boon,)  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  B.  in 
Bucks  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  1735.  He  was  acolomd  in  the 
U.  States  service,  ami  sigimliz«*d  himself  by  his  many 
daring  exploits  against  the  Indians,  ami  also  by  his  ex¬ 
tensive  surveys  and  explorati(»n8  of  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  1793  be  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana,  then 
belonging  to  the  Spanianls,  and  was  appointed  by  them 
commandant  of  a  district  there.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  enterprising  .\nierican  pioneers 
of  the  18tli  century,  and  may  be  sai<i  to  have  explorini, 
and  aided  in  the  .settlement  of  tlie  country  from  the 
Alleghany  M(»un tains  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri.  Many 
places  luive  l  een  named  in  his  honor.  D.  abt.  1822. 

Boone,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  county,  with  an  area  of  *270  sq. 
m.,  bordering  on  Wisconsin.  It  is  drained  hy  the  Kish- 
watikee  Uiver,and  the  Picka.sawand  some  smaller  creeks. 
Surface.,  undulating,  and  C'lmj^rising  prairie  and  heavy 
timl>er.  Soil,  highly  productive.  Cap.  Bdvidere.  Ptm. 
1-2,942. 

—A  twp.  of  above  co.,  10  m.  N  E.  of  Belvidere ;  pop.  1,536. 

liooiic*  in  Indiana,  acentral  county. coinprising308  sq. 
m.,  and  traversed  by  the  Eagle  and  Sugar  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified.  Soil,  productive.  Gip.  Lebanon.  f*op. 
(1870),  22,593. 

—A  township  of  Harrison  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River;  pop. 
1,870. 

—A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  1,262. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co.;  pop.  494. 

— .K  township  of  Madison  co. ;  1,078. 

— A  townsliip  of  Porter  co.;  pop.  1,215. 

■ — .\  village  and  township  of  Warwick  co.  Pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  4,042. 

Boone,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  central  county,  ptKssessing  an 
area  of  5768q.  m.  If  is  intersected,  and  formed  into  two 
portions,  hy  the  Des  Mnines  River.  Surface,  diversified, 
and  .so//  very  fertile, containingstone-coal.  Cap.  Boones- 
lioroiigh.  Pop.  (1870\  14,584. 

—  A  township  of  Haniilhui  c<). ;  pop.  1.837. 

— A  post-township  of  Dallas  co.,  12  m.  W.  of  Dos  Moines 
City;  pop.  552. 

Boone,  in  A'enfuc/.-y,  a  N.  county.  -Area,  300  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  hy  the  Ohio  River,  its  boundary  on  the  N.  and 
W.,  and  dividing  it  from  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Surface, 
hilly.  fertile.  Ch/).  Burlington.  10,696. 

—A  post-office  of  Boone  co. 

Boone,  in  Missouri,  a  county  in  the  centre  of  the  State, 
with  an  area  of  648  sq.  m.  On  the  S  W.  it  is  hounded  by 
the  Missouri  River,  ami  on  the  E.  by  Cedar  Creek.; 
Kochft  Perc5e  and  Petite  Bonne  Fenime  rivers  flow 
through  it  S.  to  the  Missouri.  Surface,  varied,  being 
partly  prairie,  and  partly  wooded  land.  Seal,  extremely 
rich,  and  weil-cultivat<’d.  Stone-coal  and  lime-stone 
are  found.  Columbia.  Ihp.  (1870.)  *20,765. 

A  towusliip  of  Franklin  co  ;  pop.  1,655. 

Boone,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wa¬ 
tauga  CO.,  200  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh,  in  a  mountainous 


district.  Daniel  Boone,  the  Western  pioneer,  once  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  9.37. 

Booiie,  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  S.W.  county,  houmkMl  on  the 
N.E  by  Coal  Kiver.  an  affluent  of  the  Kanawha,  ami  also 
walere«l  by  Little  Coal  River  ami  Laurel  Creek.  Area, 
525  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous,  ami  heavily  wo4>ded. 
Soil,  partly  fertile.  Tliis  county  wjw  tornu-rly  inclmled 
within  those  of  Logan  and  Kanawha.  (Xtp.  Boone 
Court-House.  Pop.  4,553. 

Boone  Fiiriiaee,  In  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Carter  co. 

Boone  River,  in  Iowa,  rising  in  the  N.  of  tlie  State, 
alter  a  cour.>e  S.,  empties  into  the  Des  Moines  Kiver.  in 
Webster  co. 

Boone$i»^i>oroii;rk«  in  htwa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Booneco.,  2  m.  K.  of  Des  Moines  River,  and  40  N.N.W'.  of 
Des  Moines  City  ;  pop.  1, 518. 

Booiies'korou^  li,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Madison 
co.,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Lexington. 
At  thi.s  place,  in  1775,  Daniel  Boone  lunlt  a  fort,  the  first 
erected  in  the  State;  and  here,  also,  tlie  first  legislative 
body  of  the  W.  States  assembled  in  council. 

BooneH'borou^li,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Boone 
CO..  30  111  N.  of  Jefierson  City. 

B<Miiie*s  €«rov<*,  iu  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ct». 

Boonc'isi  mill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Franklin 
CO.,  184  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Ricliinond. 

Booiie'ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co., 
36  m.  S.E.  of  Van  Bureii;  ]iop.  987. 

Booiie'%'illO,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  post-office  of 
Pueblo  CO. 

Booiie'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village,  cap.  of  Warrick 
CO..  11  m.  tn)m  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  170S.S.W.  oflndian- 
apidis ;  pop.  1,039. 

Booiie'ville,  in  iouia,  a  village  of  Booue  co.,  140  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

Booiie'ville,  in  A'r7?fwc/rv.  a  post-village  of  Owsley  co., 
tin  the  S.  fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  100  m.  S.E.  of 
Frankfort ;  pop.  1,282. 

Booiie'ville,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  post-village 
and  townsliip  of  Oneida  co.,  31  m.  N.  of  Utica;  pop.  of 
township,  (1870),  4,106. 

Booiie'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Tishe- 
miiigo  CO.,  20  Ill.  S.  of  Corinth. 

Booiie'ville,  in  Texas,  a  village,  cap.  of  Brazos  co., 
110  m  E.  by  of  Austin,  and  lOtrom  the  Brazos  River, 
i  Boon  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  pust-f>ffioe  of  Porter  co. 

Booii'liill.  in  North  Carolina,  a  jiost-vilhige  of  John¬ 
ston  CO.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Goldsburongh  ;  'pirp.  1,445. 

Boonfs'boroii^h,  in  -ArA-ansajc,  a  post-villageof  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

BooiiM'boroii$;:li,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Ogle  co., 
140  ni.  N.  of  Peoria. 

BooiiH'boroit^'li,  in  Kentucky.  See  Boonksborouoh. 

BooiiM'bo roue'll,  iu  Manjland,  a  township  and  village 
of  Washington  co.  Pop.  t>f  the  townsliip,  2,579. 

Booils'boroil$;:ll,  in  Missoum,  a  villuge  of  Howard 
co.,  14  m.  W.  of  Fayette,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

Boon's  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

Boon  ^iprin;{r*  >*>  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

Boon'toii,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  B«K»ne  co. 

Booii'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  post-town  of 
Hanover  township,  Morris  co.,  on  the  Rockaway  River, 
8  III.  N.E  of  Morristown.  Extensive  iron  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  are  at  work  here.  Pop.  (1870),  3,458. 

Booii'ville,  in  Idaho  Ter.,  a  mining  village  of  Owyhee 
co.,  on  Jonlan  Creek,  *2  m.  below  Ruby  City;  J>op.  160. 

Boon'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  county-scat  of 
Warwick  co  ,  near  the  Ohio  River. 

—  post-office  of  Warrick  co. 

Booii'ville,  in  .Missouri,  a  prosperous  post-town,  and 
cap  of  Cooper  co..  ‘»n  the  S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
4S  m.  N  W.  of  .lelTcr.son  City.  This  is  a  fine  and  flourish¬ 
ing  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  higldy  produc¬ 
tive  country.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other  minerals  are 
abundantly  found  iu  the  neighborhood.  Named  after 
its  original  settler,  Daniel  Boone.  Pop.  5,319. 

Booii'ville,  in  N. Carolina,  a  P.O.  of  Yadkin  co.,p  1,058. 

Boo|IM,  n  {Zool.)  A  genusof  small  Acanthopterygions 
fishes,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  tlie  seas  of 
S<»utli  America.  The  species  are  generally  of  brilliant 
coloring,  and  characterized  by  a  small  mouth,  large 
eyes,  and  a  roundeii  form.  —  Tliis  name  is  also  given  to 
tlie  pike-headed  wliale,  Baltma  boops,  found  iu  the 
Greenland  seas. 

Boor,  n.  [A.S.  gehur,  from  hunn,  to  till;  Du.  hoer ; 
Ger  halier,  from  hauen,  to  till,  to  cultivate.]  A  farmer; 
a  countryman  ;  specifically,  a  rustic;  a  rude  peasant ;  a 
clownish  fellow;  a  lout. 

“To  one  well-born,  th  affront  1*  worse  and  more. 

When  he  '*  abus  d  and  baffled  hy  a  boor,  '  —  Thryden. 

Boor'i^h,  a.  Clownish;  rustic;  rude;  illiterate;  un- 
I  civilized. 

“Therefore,  yoo  clown  abandon  which  is.  in  the  vulgar,  leave 
the  society,  which,  iu  the  boorieh  is  company  of  this  female 

Shake. 

Boor'i$ilily,  adv.  In  a  boorish  manner;  after  a  clown¬ 
ish  fashion. 

“  Limbs  ....  hooriehly  robust.  ’  —  Fenton. 

Boor'i$ltiiioss.  n.  Quality  of  being  boorish  ;  clownish¬ 
ness  :  rusticity  :  coHr8eiie8.8  of  manners. 

;  Boorlifiii|i4ior',  or  Bakhanpura.  a  town  of  llindostan, 
in  the  Deccan,  prov.  Candeish  (of  which  it  was  formerly 
the  capital);  built  in  a  plain  on  the  Tuptee,  135  miles 
S.S.E^of  Gojein,  ami  215  E.  of  Surat.  Lat.  21°  19'  N., 
Lon.  76°  18'  E.  This  is  oneof  the  largest  and  best  built 
cities  of  the  Deccan,  though,  as  a  whole,  devoid  of  archi¬ 
tectural  l)eauty.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  many 
three  stories  liigh,  with  neat  faca<les,  and  universally 
roofed  with  tiles;  but  the  fort  and  palace  of  its  ancient 


sovereigns,  and  many  Mohammedan  mosques,  Ac.,  are 
lieaps  of  ruins.  Some  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  regu¬ 
lar,  and  the  finest  building  is  a  mosque  called  Jumma 
Musjud,  a  gray-stone  j»ile,  with  a  handsome  facade, 


Fig.  389.  —  boorhanpoor. 
(From  Klllott  s  ‘  Views  in  the  East.'*) 


and  octagonal  minarets,  hut  destitute  of  tlie  character¬ 
istic  Moliammeilan  cupola.  TheHokruhs,  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  sect,  who  dress  in  Arabian  costume,  (claiming 
Arab  descent,)  are  tlie  princijial  mercliants.  B-  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1803.  Pop.  30,000. 

Booroo',  an  island  of  the  Malayan  archipelago,  be* 
tween  Lat.  3°  and  4°  S.,  and  Lon.  126°  and  127°  E.,  50 
m.  W.  of  Ceram:  length  75  m.;  breadth,  38.  Rice, 
sago,  aromatic  and  otlier  woods,  tropical  fruits,  and  the 
best  cajejuit  oil,  are  found  here.  The  interi<>r  is  inlia- 
bited  by  Hiirafuras.  The  Dutch  have  a  settlement  here, 
and  it  is  frequently  visited  by  the  S.  Sea  whalers.  Pop. 
abt-  18,000. 

Booroo;;ird',  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Kerman- 
shah,  in  a  fine  valley,  190  m.  W.  of  Ispahan.  Eslitn. 
P'p.  12,000. 

Booi*t«  or  Bort,  ?».  (Min.)  A  kind  of  diamond,  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  spherical  shaps,  and  apparently  formeil  of  a 
confused  mass  of  interlaced  and  twisted  jiarts,  like  knots 
in  wood  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  structure,  it 
cannot  be  cut  like  the  ordinary  diamond,  and  is  only  of 
u.se  for  polishing  otlier  stones,  after  it  has  been  broken 
and  reduced  to  pow<k*r  in  a  mortar. 

Boose,  (buds.)  [ Dan.  5aas,  a  stall.]  A  stall  or  enclos¬ 
ure  for  cattle.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  England.) 

Boose,  V.  i.  See  Booze. 

Booseiiipra,  or  Boosnin  Prali,  (hno\sem-pra',) 
a  river  in  the  country  of  Ashantee,  W.  .Africa,  that  dis¬ 
embogues  into  the  Atlantic,  in  Lat.  4°  52' N.,  Lon.  9° 
30'  W. 

Boost,  r.  i.  [Sec  Boast.]  To  push  a  person  up  from 
behind.  ( A  vulgarism  peculiar  to  some  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  ^tates,) 

Boo'sy,  a.  Sec  Boozy. 

Boot,  n.  [Fr.  botfe,  from  Celt,  holes,  hotta.^,  a  shoe  —  hot, 
foot,  anil  tech,  or  tes,  to  hide;  Swed.  and  Goth,  bota  ;  Sp. 
5o/u.]  A  leather  case  or  covering  for  the  leg,  united 
with  a  shoo  (For  history  and  trade  statistics,  see  Shoe.) 

— An  instrument  of  torture  for  compres-sing  the  legs  ;  for¬ 
merly  used  in  Scotland  in  order  to  extort  confession 
from  jiersons  accused  of  crimes.  It  was  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  it  was  composed  of  parchment  applied  moist, 
and  then  brought  near  the  fire,  so  as  by  slirinking  to 
cause  great  pain  and  uneasiness :  at  others,  it  consisted 
of  four  thick  strong  boards  bound  tightly  round  either 
one  or  both  legs  with  cords,  and  then  cempressed  by 
means  of  wedges,  until,  occasionally,  the  bones  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer's  legs  were  broken  ;  it  was,  some¬ 
times.  also  made  of  iron,  (Called  also  bordekin.) 

'  So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  iu  Scotland  they  call  the 
hoot.  —  JiUhop  Burnet. 

— A  receptacle  or  box  in  a  coach,  wherein  baggage,  Ac.  is 
stowed  away. — A  leathern  cover  placed  over  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  to  protect  from  rain,  mire,  Ac. 

—(pi.)  A  common  term  fora  servant  at  an  hotel,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  travellers’  boots,  Ac.;  a  boot¬ 
black  ;  as,  “The  hoots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn.” — Dickens. 

— r-  a.  To  put  on  boots. 

'  Boot,  boot  master  Shallow;  ...  let  us  take  any  man  s  horses. ' 

Shaks- 

Boot,  r?.  Booty;  plunder,  (o.  and  R.)  —  Profit;  gain; 
ailvaiitage. 

“  Mr  (travitj . 

Could  r.  with  boot,  change  for  idle  plume, 

Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  —  Shake 
To  hoot.  Over  and  above;  besides;  additional;  as,  here’s 
a  dollar  to  boot. 

‘  Man  is  God's  image:  but  a  poor  man  la 
Christ's  image  to  boot.  '  —  Herbert. 

Boot,  1’.  a.  [A.  S.  hot,  bote,  compensation  to  an  injured 
party,  from  Goth,  bo/jan,  to  profit,  to  advantage.]  To 
make  reparation;  specifically,  to  profit,  to  advantage; 
usually  preceding,  or  following,  it ;  as,  what  boots  it  f 
“  For  what  I  have.  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 

And  what  I  want,  if  hoole  not  to  complain.”  —Shake. 

Boot,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Ricliland  co. 

Bootmi',  or  Bhotan',  an  indepciulent  state  of  N.  Hindo- 
stan,  between  Lat.  26°  30'  and  28°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  88° 
30'  and  94°  E.  :  having  N.  the  Himalayas,  dividing  it 
from  Tliibet;  £.  and  S.  Assam  and  Bengal,  and  W.  the 
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rivftr  Tecsta,  which  separates  it  fruni  Sikkim;  lenpth’ 


iiboiit  35O111.,  by  from  bU  to  100  in  \vi<lth.  K'itim. 

64,500  8'|.  in.  mountainous  and  liiily,  with  ft'itilo 

valleys  hero  and  there,  and  a  lar«;o  patch  of  jungle 
where  it  a|)proaches  llengal.  TlieTchinchifii  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  river,  which,  after  a  c<mrse  of  aht.  150  in.,  empties 
into  the  Brahmapootra;  other  smaller  rivers  of  little  im- 
portanco  also  drain  the  country.  Miu.  Granite,  quartz, 
limestone,  iron,  and  copper;  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
mountain  ranges  contain  much  mineral  wealth,  but 
they  remain  almost  wholly  unexplored,  ('liin.  Every 
variety  of  climate  prevails,  acconling  Ut  elevation;  heat 
and  cold  both  run  equally  to  extremes  in  their  due  sea¬ 
sons.  Taken  altogether  B.  is  comparatively  healthy. 

All  kinds  of  timber  known  in  tlie  temper¬ 
ate  zone  tbmrish,  excepting  the<»ak;  fruits,  the  cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  and  rhul)arb  are  also  plentiful.  ZooL  The  S. 
jungle  abounds  with  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  In¬ 
dia;  and  the  JU/c.or  grunting  ox,  together  with  the 
Tanguu  Imrso  sliort-bodieil,  clean-limbed,  active  ani¬ 
mal),  belong  to  this  country.  Inhab.  The  petiple,  who 
closely  resemble,  ill  most  points,  the  Bengalu.se,  are,  in 
general,  peaceably  incline<l;  polygamous;  olteu  alllicted 
with  goitre,  and  worship  Buddha.  iVod.  The  natives  are 
tuleralde  agricnltnrists,  hut  the  tillage  of  tl»e  s<ul  is  per¬ 
formed  almost  entirely  hy  the  women.  Kice,  wheat, 
barley,  and  vegetable.s  .yield  the  staple  cii*ps.  A>/>. 
Coarse  woollens,  horses,  wax,  ivory,  gold-dust,  silver  in¬ 
gots,  musk,  fruits,  rock  salt,  &c.  Manuf.  Taper  fabri¬ 
cated  from  bark,  idols,  swords,  armw-heads,  A:c.  Govt. 
The  government  is  administered  hy  a  dvh-Bajah  xwwh'V 
British  authority  ;  the  latter  people  having  annexed  the 
country  in  1865.  Towns.  BasslssuUon  and  Tunakka. 
pop.  estimated  at  l,5OO,UU0. 

Boot'-oatchor,  yi.  A  servant  at  an  inn,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  otf  travellers’  boots,  (^o.) 

••  The  ostler  ami  the  boot-catcher  ought  to  partake.”  —  Swift. 

Boot'-orini|>,  n.  A  frame  used  by  boot-makers  for 
shaping  the  hotly  t)f  a  boot. 

Boot'oej  n  A  half-boot,  ankle-boot,  or  sliort  boot. 

a  parish  of  Ireland,  Co.  Dublin. 

Bootes,  ^Gr.,  a  ploughman.]  {.Myth.)  The  son 

of  Ceres  and  of  lasion.  who,  being  plundered  of  all  his 
possessions  by  his  brother  Pluto,  invented  the  i»lougfi,  to 
which  he  yokeil  two  oxen,  ami  cultivated  the  soil  to 
ppr>cnre  siih-tistenco  for  liimself.  As  a  reward  f<)r  this 
discover.v,  he  w.ts  translated  to  heaven  by  bis  mother, 
with  the  plough  and  yoke  <>f  oxt*n,  under  the  name  ol 
B.y  i.f.  the  Ox-driver,  which  is  still  home  by  one  of  the 
constelUitit)ns.  According  to  others,  B.  was  (ho  sou  ol 
Lycaon  and  Calisto,  whom  his  father  slew,  and  set  be¬ 
fore  Jupiter  for  a  repast  to  try  Ids  omniscience.  Jupiter 
restored  him  to  life,  and  placed  him  among  the  stars. 

(.•l.s'^row.)  A  constellation  called  also  Aretophylax,  or 
the  Bear-drivrr.  It  is  situated  between  Corona  Borealis 
on  the  E.,  and  Cor  Carol!,  or  the  Greytnmmh,  on  the  \V. 
It  contains  54  stars,  including  1  of  Iho  1st  imignifiuie, 
Arcturus,  7  of  the  3d,  and  10  of  the  4th.  Its  mean  de¬ 
clination  is  20°  N.,  and  its  mean  right  ascension  i.s  212°; 
its  centre  is  therefore  on  the  meridian  the  0th  of  June. 

Booth,  n.  [W.  bwth  ;  Ir.  boitb  or  both  ;  Gael,  both,  a  cot¬ 
tage,  hut,  tent,  bower,  or  booth;  aided  to  bow-r,  and 
lleb.  brt'u  a  house.]  A  house  or  shed  erected  with 
bi)nglis,  branches,  boards,  &c.,  f«)r  a  temporary  residence  : 
a  stall  or  standing  in  a  fair  or  market.  —  Tlie  word  is  used 
in  this  8en.se  in  the  Bible,  {Gni.  xxxiii.  17,)  and  th<* 
groat  feast  of  tabernacles,  or  booths,  h nl  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  tlie  Jews  were  dir<*ct»‘(l  by  their 
law  to  dwell  in  booths  during  the  seven  days  of  tbi» 
foast  {Lrv.  xxiii.  42.) 

Bootll,  B\rtox,  an  eminent  English  actor,  b.  ICSl,  was 
a  near  relation  «»f  Henry  B.,  Earl  of  \Varringlon.  Im¬ 
bibing  a  passion  for  a  theatrical  life,  ho  ran  aw  ly  from 
Triidty  College,  Cambridge,  and  joincil  a  company  of 
strolling  players.  In  1701,  bo  made  his  first  bow  at  the 
Tlieatre  Royal.  Drury  Lane,  where  his  reception  was  en¬ 
thusiastic.  In  1712,  he  performed  the  princii»al  character 
in  .\ddi.son’8  “Cato,”  and  soon  after  became  m.inager  of 
the  house,  where  he  continued  to  perform  until  nearly 
to  hi.s  death.  B.'^  best  part  as  an  actor  is  said  to  have 
been  Othello,  hut  his  favorite  “  role  ”  was  the  far  le.ss  im- 
p.irtant  one  of  the  Ghost  iu  “  Hamlet.”  His  tone,  man¬ 
ner,  and  gait  were  so  solemn  and  unearthl.y,  that  the 
audiimce  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  a 
positive  spectre  stood  bef<»re  them.  D.  1733. 

Booth,  Kdwiv,  son  of  the  wudl-known  tragedian  who 
forms  the  subject  of  the  article  immediately  following, 
WiiS  B.  at  Baltimore,  1833.  Early  adojiting  the  theatrical 
profession,  he  DU'**!  many  minor  parts,  and  atterwirds 
made  liis  first  regular  appearance  pn  the  stage  as  Trus- 
sdl  in  Shak^peares  “Richard  HI.”  in  1-'4'J.  and  per- 
formed  the  character  of  Richord  in  the  same  play,  in 
1849,  in  place  of  ills  latlier,tlien  incapacitatcii  byillne.ss. 
Alter  a  tour  through Oqlilbrnia.  Australia,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Ac.,  he  re-appeared  at  New  York,  in  1S57,  visited 
England  and  tlie  Continent  of  Europe  in  ISbl.  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  where  he  commenced  a  senes  ot 
Shakspearean  revivals  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  in 
ISftJ.  *This  eslablishment  was  lotally  destroycil  by  fire 
in  1807.’  B.  is  esteemed  to  be  tlje  best  American  trage¬ 
dian  and  Sliakspearean  delineator  ot  the  day. 

Booth,  Junius  BkutUS.  an  Englis^h  tragedian,  n.  m  Lon¬ 
don,  1796.  In  lSU,he  nnule  liis  di^b^t  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  in  the  impersonation  of  Richard  II and 
achievt-(]  a  decided  success.  In  1821,  Ije  emigrated  t' 
the  U.  States,  and  appeared  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  performing  his  favorite  characters  ot 
Hic'iard  in.,  Hfunht,  Shylock.  .Sir  Gih's  Or, rrewh.  &c., 
havins  t)laci-cl  himself  at.  tl.e  lu-a.  of  liH  profession 
in  this  country,  he  accumulated  wealth  and  reputation. 
D.  1S52. 


Boofhatlh',  a  fortified  pass  of  Afghanistan,  12  m.  E. 


f  Cahul.  It  runs  for  5  m.  between  clifi’s  500  feet  high, 
and  IS  in  some  places  only  50  yards  wide. 

Booth  Bay,  in  Ma  yie,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lincoln  co.,  lying  between  the  Slieepscot  and  Damaris- 
c<dta  rivers,  and  with  the  Atlantic  tor  its  8.  boumlary, 
40  in.  8.K.  of  Augusta.  It  has  a  large  fishing  commerce, 
and  also  extensive  ship-bnilding  yards  and  saw-mills. 
P>p.  3.200. 

Booth  t'oriior,  in  Pvnnsylvavia,  a  I’.O.  of  Delaware  co. 

BoothiH  Foli.v,  {boo'the-a  jyiis.)  an  insulated  reghm 
of  British  N.  .\merica,  strelciilng  into  the  .\rctio  ()»’ean, 
between  Lat.  0'J°  and  75°  N.,  and  Lon.  92°  and  97°  W., 
and  so  called  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  hy  Sir  James 
Ross  its  discoverer,  who  here  determined  the  position  of 
the  magnetic  )>ole. 

Bootti'i»<]ililt’,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Britisli  N  America, 
being  a  southward  extension  of  Trince  Regent's  Sound, 
ainl  Separating  Boothia  Felix  from  Melville  Beniiisula 
and  Cockhnru  Islami.  Its  length  is  about  310  m.  Irom 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  and  its  breadth  varies  from  60  to  100  m. 

Boot^^hone,  «.  [boot  ami  Spattenlashes  used  in- 

steail  of  boots  :  stockings  to  ^e^ve  Ibr  boots. 

“  His  lackey  with  a  liueu  stock  ou  one  leg,  and  a  boot-hose  on 
the  other.” —  Shake. 

Booth*N  Point,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-oflico  of  Dyer  co. 

B<»4»t'iKill,  n.  A  sm  dl  boot.  —  A  covering  fur  any  limb 
or  member  of  tlio  boily,  curatively  used  for  the  gout. 

••  1  desire  no  more  of  my  fcoottkins.”  —  Walpole. 

Boot'll!^,  71.  A  description  of  torture.  See  Boot. 

Boot'-|<tc*h,  71.  A  contrivance  u.scd  for  drawingolf  boots. 

Bnot'-last,  n.  See  B  >ot-tree. 

Boot'lo^H,  a.  Destitute  of  boot;  unavailing;  unprofit¬ 
able;  useless;  &S,  n  bootless  arvand. 

“  Bootless  speed, 

tVhen  cowardice  pursuei  and  valor  lUes.”  —  Shake. 

Itoot'lOHHly,  adv.  Without  use  or  profit. 

Boot'h‘»ssii*ss,  71.  State  of  being  bootless  or  useless, 
or  without  avail. 

Boot'Iick,  n.  A  toaily;  a  lick-spittle ;  one  who  flatters 
and  cringes  to  another.  (UhCil  in  the  U.  States.) 

Boot^oil,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archijjelago,  2<i  di¬ 
vision,  lying  off  the  S.K.  extremity  of  Celebes;  length, 
8.')  m.;  average  breadth,  about  20  m.;  between  Lat.  4°  and 
0°  S.,  Lon.  12:1°  E.  It  is  high,  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and.  yielils  maize,  ri<  e,  and  fruits.  The  Dutch  had  lor- 
mei’ly  a  settlement  here. 

Boot'-toppiii;^,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  term  used  to  express 
the  scraping  oil  the  slimy,  greasy  coating  from  a  ship’s 
bottom,  and  dublung  it  with  a  preparation  of  tallow, 
sulphur,  and  resiq. 

Boot'-tro«»,  Bool'-last,  n.  An  instrument  used  by 
boot-makers  to  stretch  the  leg  of  a  boot;  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  hard  wood  fitting  into  it,  and  between 
wliich  wedges  are  driven. 

Boot'y.  71.  [Swed.  ami  Goth,  byte,  from  hyta,  to  exchange, 
to  divide;  Ovr.be.ute.]  That  which  is  ca()tured  in  war, 
ami  is  inlenih-d  to  bediviiled;  anytliing  taken  by  rol>- 
bery ;  sjioil;  plunder;  i)illuge;  as,  they  made  oil  with 
their  booty. 

*'  And  when  he  reckons  that  he  has  gotten  a  6oofy,  he  has  only 
caught  a  Tartar.” — L' Estrange. 

(rfist.)  The  Greeks  divided  tlieir  booty  among  the 
.'irmy  in  common,  resi-rving  to  tlie  general  only  a  larger 
Bhare.  One  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  Grecian  general 
was  tlie  distriliution  of  tlie  plunder  taken  from  a  vaii- 
qnished  eiiciiiv.  We  read  in  Homer  that  the  valuable 
armor  usually'  fell  to  the  share  of  the  leaders,  while  the 
coiiiiium  soldiery  were  permitted  pi  gather  the  spoils  of 
the  dead.  Among  Iho  Laceiheiiioiiiaiis,  however,  the 
soldiery  were  forhidtleii  to  plunder  the  conquered,  al- 
thoiigli,  iu  certain  iii.staiices.  a  portion  of  the  spoils  was 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  while  some  otlier  parts  were  re¬ 
served  for  tlie  liigliest  commanders.  After  tlie  liattleof 
I'lataja,  wliicli  took  place  8U0  years  sulisequeiitly  to  the 
Trojan  war,  tlie  spoils  of  the  I’ersiaiis  were  regulated  hy 
the  geuer.ils,  who,  after  setting  apart  a  portion  for  the 
decoration  of  tlie  temples,  shared,  the  remainder  among 
the  soldiery.  From  that  time  tlie  plunder  was  sold,  (the 
proceeds  lieing  applied  to  the  decoration  of  tlie  temples,) 
to  the  soldiers,  and  to  the  generals  and  their  friends. 
By  the  military  discipliife  ot  tlie  Romans,  spoils  taken 
from  tlie  enemy  belonged  to  the  repuhlic,  particular 
persons  having  no  rigljt  to  them.  The  generals,  who 
piqued  themselves  on  tkeir  probity,  carried  it  intact  to 
the  public  treasury,  gometiines,  indeed,  tliey  divided  it 
among  tlie  soldiery,  to  animate  them,  and  to  serve  in  lieu 
of  reyvaril;  hut  tills  distrilmtion depended  entirely  upon 
the  generals,  who  were  bound  to  coiidiiet  themselves  in 
its  distrilmtion  with  great  equity  and  moderation: 
otlierwise  it  lieeamo  a  criiiio  of  peculation  to  la.y  hanils 
uiMin  tlie  pillage,  whicli  was  considered  ns  the  rightliil 
property  of  the  State.  Tlie  consuls  Koiiinliiis  and  Ve- 
tiiriiis  were  . . .  for  having  sold  tlie  liooty  taken 

from  tlie  .Eciui.  Booty  among  flic  Jeivs  was  divided  into 
eoiial  iiarts  lietween  the  army  and  tlie  peo|de,  though, 
under  the  kings,  a  different  mode  of  distrilmtion  oli- 
tained.  (iVuiii.  xxxi.  27.)— Aocoriling  to  Calmet,  tlie  Mm 
haniiiiedan  practice  was  to  allow  two-thirds  of  the 
to  tlie  army,  tlie  other  tliird  to  God,  to  Moliamnied  and 
Ids  descendants,  and  to  oriilians,  pilgrims,  and  tlie  iioor. 
In  modern  times  tlie  victor's  share  is  generally  termed 

nn'rr-iiionsi/,  tip  V.,)  and  in  the  East.  loot. 

BooKe,  B«o»o,  Bouse,  v.  i.  [Dii.  Imysen,  to  drink 
heavily.]  To  drink  lavislily  or  excessively;  to  tope;  to 
fuddle  ;  to  ply  one's  self  with  liquor. 

“  And  In  his  hand  did  bear  a  bousing  can, 

Of  which  he  sipp'd.”— Ftt^We  (^aeene. 

Booz'er,  n.  A  tippler;  one  who  drinks  heavily;  a 
fuddler. 


Boojt'y,  Boos'y,  Bou'sy,  a.  Inebriated;  fuddled; 
overcome  with  liquor. 

"  With  a  long  legcMid  of  romantic  things, 

Wliicli  iu  liis  cups  the  boozy  poet  Bings.” — Dryden. 

Bo-l>00|»'«7i.  A  kind  ofadvancin;^  and  retiring:, or  hiding 
the  lace,  and  alter  looking,  crying  bo!  as  is  sometimes 
doiio  with  fhildreu  for  tlieir  amusement. 

“  That  such  a  king  should  play  ho-j/eep, 

Aud  go  the  fools  uuiuug.” — Shaks. 

Bopp,  Franz,  a  German  philologiMt,  R.  at  Mayonco, 
1791.  Ilirt  early  education  was  cundueted  at  AHchafl'eii- 
burg,  where  he  studied  under  Professor  \\  iudisehmann, 
who  filletl  the  chair  of  PhilOhojilij' and  lli^to^y  iu  the 
university  of  that  town.  By  the  advice  of  this  learned 
man  ami  profound  OrientaliKt,{  the  disciple  of  Schelling.) 
Bopp  resolved  t«)  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  Oriental 
literature.  Having  finiNlied  his  elementary  studies,  lie 
set  out  in  1812,  to  make  himself  acijuainted  with  Indian 
languages,  stipported  by  a  small  p<  nsion  allowed  him  hy 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  in  Palis,  he-M’as  encouraged  by 
M.  Sylvestre  I)e  Sacyand  Au^iust  Wilhelm  Schiegel,  and 
completed  Ids  studies  in  London  and  Gottingen.  On  his 
return  to  1‘russia,  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  San¬ 
skrit  in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  in  1842  he  was  cn-ated 
Chevalier  of  the  Onler  (if  Merit,  and  in  1^57,  the  French 
Institute  ‘luuninated  liim  foreign  associate.  Professor 
B.'h  jihilological  labors  have  given  quifea  new  character 
to  this  science.  His  great  work,  the  Onnparutive  Grom- 
mar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek.  Lat<yi.  Lithuanian,  Ancient 
SlaviCy  Gothic,  anti  Gernutn  (“  VergleichendeGrammatik 
des  SaiKskrit,”  Ac..  Berlin,  1833-49 ;  2d  edition,  entirely 
revised,  1857,)  contains  a  complete  analysis  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  form  of  the  Indo-Germaidc  languages;  and  the 
general  laws  he  deduces  from  them  are  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  his  per.spicuity.  His  writings,  which  are  both 
numerous  and  voluminous,  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
study  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  his  translations  of 
variiuis  Indian  classics  have  contributed  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  Oriental  p(ieiry.  nionils,  and  philo.sophy, 
as  exhibited  in  the  ancient  literature  of  India.  D.  1867. 

Bop'part,  (anc.  Bandohriga,)  a  town  of  Prus^ia,  prov. 
Rliine,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  latter  river,  9  m.  8.  of 
Coblentz.  It  is  a  veiy  ancient  place,  known  to  tlio  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  imperial  city, 
several  councils  Imving  been  held  in  it.  It  is  a  narrow- 
8treete(L  quaint,  out-of-the-worhl  tow'n.  Pop.  4,842. 

Boqiie's  I’roeU,  in  falls  into  the  Scioto  River  in 
Delaware  co. 

B<M|iiet.,  in  New  York,  a  river  of  Essex  co.,  emptying 
into  Lake  C'liamphdn. 

Bora«  Katharina  von,  the  wife  of  Luther,  q.  v. 

Bor'able,  a.  Tiiat  may  he  bored.  (R ) 

Bornohio,  (bo-rdt'iho,)  n.  [Sp.  borracho,  drunk.]  A 
drunkard.  (O.) 

“  How  you  stink  of  wine  I  D'ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  endure 
such  a  borachio  t  ” — Congreve. 

Boraoic  (5o-ruVic.)  [From  Ar.  5«7/rac,  a  species 

of  nitre.]  {Chem.)  This  acid,  which  may  be  regardt*d  as 
a  teroxide  of  boron,  is  the  only  known  compound  of  ox¬ 
ygen  and  lioron.  It  is  obtained  in  a  free  state  Iroin  the 
volcanic  districts  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  where  it  issues  from 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  vapor,  accompanied  by  violent 
jets  of  steam,  w  hich  are  know  n  in  the  neighborhood  as 
soffioni  OT  fnmeroUes.  The  ev:ip(>ration  is  conducted  in 
shallow  leaden  evaporating  pans  (B,  Fig.  390),  under 
which  the  steam  from  the  soffioni  is  conducted  tlirough 
the  flues  (A)  constructed  for  that  purpose.  During  the 


Fig.  390.  —  BORACIC  LAGOON,  AND  EVAPORATING  PANS. 

evaporation,  great  quantities  of  suli>hate  of  lime  are  de¬ 
posited  which  recpiire  removal  from  time  to  time. 
About  750  tons  of  crude  B.  acid  are  annually  exported 
from  Tuscany.  The  crude  acid  is  contaminated  with  25 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  alumina,  and  other 
saline  impurities.  B.  acid  is  used  principally  for  making 
borax,  or  biborate  of  soda.  B.  acid  is  formed  in  tlie  lab¬ 
oratory  by  dissolving  purified  borax  in  four  parts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  ami  adding  to  the  Init  solution  a  (iiuviitity  qf 
suipiiuric  acid,  equal  to  om^-tourth  of  the  borax  used.  Ou 
cooliiic,  B.  acid  crvstallizi’S  out  in  iipiirly  sniles.  coii- 
tainiiiK  three  equivalents  of  water,  Tliese  crystals  con¬ 
tain  a  small  quantity  of  sniiilinric  acid,  fi  om  whicli  they 
are  freed  liv  wasliins.  drying,  and  fusing  tliein  in  a  pla¬ 
tinum  cnicilde.  On  re-dissolving  tlie  fused  acid  in  four 
parts  of  water,  aud  re-crystallizlng,  it  is  obtained  per- 
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fcctly  pure.  B.  acid,  on  being  wtrongly  heated,  becomes 
niiiiydroiis:  and  at  a  red  heat  it  lu.*>es  into  a  transparent 
gla.ss,  which  remains  clear  as  it  cools.  It  soon  crnnibles 
to  pieces  by  absorbing  water  from  the  air.  B.  acid  coin- 
innuicates  t*)  its  compounds  the  property  of  Jmsibility ; 
li  'nee  the  use  of  many  borates,  more  especially  the  hi- 
horate  of  soda, as  t1u<es.  It  dissolves  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  very  insuluble  in  cold. 
Tile  sidiitlon  is  reiiiarkalde  for  posse^sing  tlie  properties 
of  an  alkali  when  tested  with  turmeric  paper,  which  it 
changes  to  a  tleep  hrown.  Even  t‘i  litmus  it  only  gives 
a  slight  red*lish-purple  tinge.  When  a  solution  of  ii. 
acid  is  evaporaloil,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  acid  rises 
with  the  steam;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  fu/nerol/es 
ilescrihed  above  :us  existing  in  Tuscany.  Anbydronsi^. 
acid  is  but  slowly  vadatilized  by  lieat.  It  enters  into 
combination  with  alkaline  bases  in  several  proportions, 
resembling  silicic  acid  in  tins  as  well  as  in  other  partic¬ 
ulars.  A  sexborato  and  triborate  of  pot.ish  have  been 
obtaiaeil;  and  although  one  contains  six  cquiv.ilents  of 
acid  and  the  other  three,  they  po-^sc.-^s  the  property  of 
restoring  the  color  of  redilened  litmus  like  an  alkali.  i>. 
acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  burns  with  a  characteristic 
green  flame,  with  the  exception  of  hibor.ite  of  soda.  The 
boiate.s  are  not  very  important  salts,  and  need  not  be 
alluded  to  here,  further  than  to  mention  that,  as  a  rule, 
alkaline  borates  are  freely  siilulde,  while  those  of  the 
other  bases  are  either  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  so. 
F'r'ti.  IbJg. 

Bt>'racile,  n.  {Min.)  Native  borate  of  magnesia.  It 
<»cfurs  in  cubes,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow,  or  green,  with 
a  vitreous  lustre,  ami  opaque,  or  more  or  less  translu¬ 
cent.  Small  hut  perfect  cry.stals  are  found  at  Kalkl)erg 
and  Sidiildstein,  near  Liineburg,  in  Hanover,  in  beds  of 
gypsum. 

ni>'  riicoiis,  a.  Partaking  of  borax. 

Bi»'  ras5;e,  n.  {Hot.)  The  English  name  of  the  genus  1 
n  ’ll  uiO,  7.  r. 

B  :>ra;;iiiace:e,  Qm-raffnaVstt-e^)  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The 
Bf)nt}/e-worf.'i.  uu  order  of  plants,  alliance  hlchiaUs.  Diag. 
Regular  symmetrical  flowers,  5  stamens,  4  nuts,  or  two 
p.iir.s,  a  naked  stigma,  and  circinate  inflorescence. — 
They  are  herbs  or  stirubs,  with  alternate  leaves  usually 
rough  with  hairs.  The  flowers  are  regular  ami  sym¬ 
metrical  :  the  calyx  is  persistent,ami  divided  into  either 
four  or  five  segments;  the  corolla  h;us  the  same  number 
of  hibes,  and,  usually,  scales  in  the  throat ;  the  stamens 
rise  from  the  corolla,  are  equal  in  number  to  its  lol»es, 
and  alternate  with  them.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  or 
four  distinct  achenia,  place*!  at  the  bottom  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  calyx.  There  are  54  genera,  which  include  033 


Fig.  391.  —  PtJLMON.-^RI.V  angustifolia. 

1.  a  corolla  ;  2,  the  same  cut  open  ;  3,  the  tube  of  the  same  ;  4, 
the  base  of  the  same,  with  the  ovary  aud  its  four  lobes ;  5.  an  an¬ 
ther  ;  6.  calyx  ;  7,  a  section  of  the  calyx,  showing  the  four-lobed 
fruit;  8,  an  acbeuium. 

species',  cliiofly  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Am(*ng  them  we  fimi  many  well- 
known  plants;  such  as  the  Forget-me-not,  Borage, C*>m- 
frey,  Ac.  The  various  species  are  remarkable  for  their 
mucilaginous  properties;  some  have  roots  which  are 
valuable  dyeing  agents.  —  See  Anchusa,  Borago,  Mro- 
8OTI8,  PULMO.NARIA,  Ac. 


Bora'g'O,  n.  [Lat.,  from  hor,  for  cor,  tlie  heart,  and  ago^ 
t"  cheer;  because  it  was  believetl  to  exhilarate  the  heart.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ordt-r  Bni  agmacf(E.  The  spe¬ 
cies  i?.  o///c#«a/ts,  commonly  known  us  Borage,  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
is  with  us  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  garden.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  wheel  siiaped  corolla  with  a  very 
sliort  tul»e,  the  month  ol  which  is  cIommI  hy  scales;  by 
five  stamens  with  fm’ked  filaments,  tlie  inner  arms  of 
which  support  the  anthers ;  and  by  these  anthers  being 
coniiiveiit  around  the  style,  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  cone.  The 
entire  plant  is  rough  with  hairs,  and  has  rather  a  coarse 
appearance;  but  its  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  being  of 
a  fine  blue  color.  The  young  leaves  were  formerly  al¬ 
ways  adde<l  to  a  cooi  or  draught  made  of  wine 

or  cider,  with  water,  lemon,  ami  sugar.  The  flowers  are 
used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  ornament  salads, 
ami  the  tender  tops  are  sometimes  boiled  in  soups. 

Bor'amotz,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Ciuotium. 

BaruM'snSf  n.  [Rr.  hora-ssos,  the  skin  of  the  date.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pahnaou^.  It  consists  of 
but  one  species,  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  India. 
Tins  has  been  named  B.JkibtHifonnii^  and  is  commonly 
known  to  the  European  inhabitants  as  the  Palmyra.  Its 
stem  attains  a  height  of  trom  25  to  40  feet,  and  bears 
upon  its  summit  a  magnificent  coronal  of  fun-sbaped 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
and,  when  very  young,  contains  a  sweet  pulp  which  may 
be  eaten.  From  the  juice  obfiiined  from  this  plant, 
large  quantities  of  an  intoxicating  drink  are  prepareil 
by  the  natives.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used  for 
cordage,  and  the  outer  wood  of  the  stem  for  bows. — 
See  Toddy. 

Bo'rafe,  rt.  {C'lem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tb>n  of  boracic  aciil  with  a  base. 

Ba'rax,  n.  [Lat.,  from  .\t.  buurai.  tuwrac/i,  a  species  of 
nitre.]  [Chein.)  A  compoiiml  containing  boracic  acid 
and  s/xZa.  It  was  formerly  imported  from  the  Kiist  in 
the  crude  state,  under  the  name  of  tincal,  which  con¬ 
tained  borax  in  combination  with  various  substances  of 
a  sapmiaceuus  nature.  It  was  purified  by  being  heated 
with  lime  or  soda,  until  the  whole  of  the  soapy  matter 
and  other  iiiqmritie.s  were  separated.  B.  is  now  mostly 
prepared  hy  fusing  two  jiarts  of  boracic  acid,  obtained 
from  the  Tuscan  lagoons,  (see  Boracic  Acid,)  with  one 
part  of  soda-ash.  The  mixture  is  tlirown  on  the  floor 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  ami  heated  until  all  efl'erves- 
cence  ha-s  ceased.  The  fused  mass  is  lixiviatedami  boiled 
until  the  impurities  are  precipitated;  it  is  then  d<‘Canted 
and  set  ashle  to  crystallize  slowly.  It  crystallizes  in 
rectangular  hexagonal  prisms,  containing  lU  e<iniva- 
lents  of  water.  A  new  source  oi'  B.  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  California,  in  a  small  sheet  of  water  c^alled 
Borax  Lake.  According  to  the  rejiort  of  the  examinations 
ma*le  by  .Mr.  A.  Philips,  B.  occurs  in  tlie  form  of  crys¬ 
tals  of  various  dimensions,  imhediled  in  the  nni<l  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Besides  the  B.  thus  existing  in  a 
crystallized  form,  the  miul  itself  is  highly  charged  with 
that  salt,  and,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Prof.  Oxlaiid, 
when  dried,  affords  17*73  per  cent,  of  in  them,  in  tlie 
portions  of  the  lake  now  worked.  B.  is  of  great  use  in  the 
arts  as  a  flux.  Having  the  property,  when  melted,  <if  dis- 
Siilving  metallic  oxide,  it  is  used  in  soldering  to  clean 
away  the  film  of  oxide  that  would  otherwise  prevent 
the  metals  from  uniting.  It  issprinkled  on  the  metallic 
surface,  an<l  melts  with  the  sold*-r.  It  is  also  used  in 
gold  ami  silver  refining,  ami  in  making  enamel,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  c<*mp(tuml  more  fusible.  It  is  extensively  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kimls  of  glas-s. 
and  Ibr  fixing  colors  on  porcelain  and  stone-ivaro.  To 
the  chemist  it  is  very  valuable  in  blow-pipe  analysis, 
i^onn.  NUO.2BO3.  'V’aluable  antiseptic  properties  have 
recently  been  claimed  f‘»r  B.  and  Boracic  Acid.  (7.  v.) 

Bor'ba«  a  town  ol  Brazil,  on  Hie  Madeira  River. 

•Borbore'iiia*  a  mountahi-chain  of  Brazil,  bounding 
the  prov.  of  Ceara  on  the  S. 

Borbory^'iii.  {bdr'bo-f'im  )  [Fr.  borborygine.]  A  rum¬ 
bling  of  wind  in  the  bowels.  (R.) 

Bor'i’er,  n.  {Quarrying.)  An  iron  instrument,  steel- 
pointed,  used  for  boring  holes  in  large  rocks,  in  order  to 
clutrge  and  blow  them  up  with  gunpowder, 
n.  An  ancient  term  for  a  cottage. 

Bor'da*  Jean  Ch.arlks,  a  French  mathematician  and  as¬ 
tronomer,  B.  at  Diix,  1733.  In  1771  he  was  associated 
with  \erdun  and  Pingre  in  jiroving  the  accuracy  of 
chronometers.  He  also  devote*!  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  sliip-bui.«ling.  Hiid  siigge.-ted  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  vessels.  In  1787  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  bringing  tlie  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich  into  closer  relation  with  one  another.  Aloim 
with  Belambre  and  .Meclmin,  he  was  a  Iea*ling  member 
of  tlie  French  commi.ssion  intruste*!  with  the  measurc- 
nient  of  a  meridian  arc.  He  rendere*!  essential  service 
in  the  coniinission  on  the  new  system  of  weights  ami 
measures.  lie  invented  a  new  instrument  for  measuring 
the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle:  an*!  his  cornn^"- 
tions  of  the  secomis*  pendulum  are  still  in  use.  But 
his  reputation  depends  most  of  all  on  his  improvement 
ol  the  reflecting  circle,  on  which  instrument  he  pul>- 
lished,  in  1787,  a  work  in  2  vols.  D.  1799. 

Bord'Hg^o^  Bortl'laiiil,  n.  (Feudal  Law.)  The  de¬ 
mesne  laml  kept  by  the  lord  of  a  manor  for  the  support 
of  his  b'fvd  or  table. 

Bor<loaiix«  (bbi''do,)  a  handsome  and  important  city 
ami  sea-port  of  France;  cap.  dep,  (tironde.  in  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  W.  ])ank  of  the  Garonne, 
55  m.  S.E.  from  its  embouchure,  102  N.N.E.  of  Bayonne, 
and  307  S.W.  of  Paris.  The  city  is  divi*leil  into  tlie  New 
an*!  Old  quart^us:  the  former,  or  S.  p*>rtion.  w’hich  in- 
clinles  the  ancient  Roman  town,  contains  only  narrow, 
crooked,  dirty  streets,  while  the  latter,  comprising  the 


N.  part  of  the  city,  is  handsome,  ami  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated.  The  H(|uares  uml  promenades  are  rernarkahlo 
for  their  beauty  and  size.  The  appr«‘ach  to  B.  hy  water 
is  very  striking.  The  Garonne  is  skirte*!  along  the  city 
by  a  Micces.sion  of  supeili  ijuiiys,  wliieb  desceml,  by  a 
gentle  inclination,  to  tlie  water's  edge,  and,  besides  their 
utility,  are  aimuig  the  pi  im  ip.il  ornaments  ot  the  town, 
being  lined  with  fine  buibliiigs,  whose  f}i(,*a<les  have 
an  imposing  effect.  The  coiumunication  between  B. 
and  the  opposite  suburb  of  La  Ba.stide  is  Tiiaintained  I>y 
one  of  the  finest  bridges  to  be  fiuind  in  Europe,  532 
yards  in  length,  by  4.S  in  bn  atlth.  ami  erecteil  at  a  cost 
of  $1,301U)0U.  The  chiel  iiuhlic  biiiblings  are  thecburclies 
of  St  Michael,  St.  Croix,  Ac.  Ac. ;  the  Bourse  (Exchange), 
Custoiii-Iiuuse,  Hull  ol  Justice,  Palais  Royal,  Ac.  There 
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are  two  Protestant  churches,  but  they  present  no  no¬ 
ticeable  features.  Manu  f.  Branily,  sugar,  bottles,  shot, 
cordage,  iron-wares,  cottons  and  other  textile  fabrics; 
gloves,  musical  iiisTruiuents,  chemicals,  liqueurs,  Ac. — 
ShijvhuiMing  is  an  important  interest  here.  Fxp.  The 
principal  exprirts  comprise  the  celebmted  C/g?*W  wines, 
biamly,  fruits,  corks,  cliemicals,  drugs,  Ac.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  aro  generally  opulent,  and  live  in  a  style  superior 
to  that  common  in  any  other  French  city,  Paris  excepted, 
Pop  1870,  215,140.  —  The  perio<lof  the  foundation  of  B. 
is  unknown.  It  was  the  cap.  of  the  BUuriges  Vinsci.  a 
(  eltic  nation  of  Gaul,  ^^as  taken  I  y  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Augu.‘*tus,  and  Hadrian  made  it  the  nictroj)olis 
of  the  second  Aquitaine.  In  417  the  Visigoihs,  in  509 
Clovis,  and  in  729  tlie  Saracens  successively  posscsse*! 
themselves  of  it ;  under  Charlemagne,  it  was  governeil 
by  a  count  of  its  own  ;  ayd.  in  the  9th  cent.,  it  was 
ruined  hy  the  Noimans.  It  suhsrqucntl}'  hecaiiie  (he 
cap.  of  Guienne.  and  belonged  to  the  English,  until  they 
were  finally  <‘xpelled  from  France  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry 
"N'l.  Generally  S]ieakiiig,  this  city  has  in  later  times 
been  attaclied  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  hut,  in  1830,  on 
the  publication  ol  tlie  ordminanceB  of  Cliarles  X..  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  here,  as  in  Paris.  Of  those 
who  \\eie  natives  of  B.  we  may  mention  Pope  Clement 
V..  Richard  11.  of  Fhiglaiid.  Montesquieu,  Montaigne, 
the  Latin  poet  Ausonius,  Edward  the  “Black  Prince,** 
Ac.  Ill  1871,  the  Nat.  .Assenihlv  nu  t  here, 

I  B4>r'<U'aiix^  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dieu- 
donn£  D' Artois,  Blke  de.  (better  known  by  Ids  second 
title  of  Count  de  Chajmbord,)  head  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  Eoin  bon,  b.  in  I’aris,  1820.  He  is 
B*)n  of  Prince  Charles  Feidinand  d'Artois,  Duke  de 
Berri,  who  was  assassinated  in  18*20,  and  of  the  princess 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  famous  Duchess  de  Berri,  (7.  r.) 
He  was  baiitized  with  great  pomp  in  water  brought 
from  the  river  Jordan  by  M.dc  (  liateaubi iand.  “The 
child  of  miracle,'*  as  he  was  popularly  called,  received 
the  title  of  Count  de  Chavibord .  from  the  castle  of  that 
name  w  liicli  wa.s  bonglit  lor  him  by  public  subscription. 
Although  Cburles  X.,  so*)n  aftir  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  resolved  to  abdicate  in  the  iluke's 
titvor,  and  in  presence  of  the  tro*'ps  assembled  at  Ram- 
1  ouillet,  made  a  proclamation  und*  r  the  title  of  Henry 
V.,  tlie  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
country.  Having  lived  for  some  time  at  Ilolyrood  Pal¬ 
ace,  Edinburgh,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Lombardy, 
K(*me,  and  Naples,  to  complete  bis  education.  In  1843, 
he  resided  in  I>ondon,  w  here  he  made  a  kind  of  political 
debut,  claiming  the  crown  of  France,  and  receiving, 
with  all  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  such  Legitimists  as 
Berryer  ami  Chateaubriand.  In  1853,  a  compact  is  said 
to  have  been  coni  luded  between  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  and  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  by  w  hich 
the  claims  of  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  were  arranged;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  no  attempt  Im.s  been  mmle  to  carry  out  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  hy  putting  forward  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  supported  by  both  parties.  In  1846,  the  Duke 
married  the  Princess  Maria  ThereM  of  Modena,  hut  they 
have  no  issue,  and  it  appears  probable,  that  he  will  he 
the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  BourlK)n6.  The 
jirince  resides  partly  in  Venice,  where  he  owns  a  splen¬ 
did  palace,  and  partly  at  the  magnificent  castle  of  Fndis- 
dorf,  near  Vienna;  anil  is  very  wealthy,  both  hy  mar¬ 
riage  and  hy  family  inheritance. 

Boril'entowii*  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  post¬ 
borough  of  Bordeutown  township,  Burlington  co.,  6  m. 
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S  E.  of  Trenton,  30  N.E.  of  riiMaiielplu.i,  and  57  S.W. 
of  New  York  city.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  tmicli 
ru8(»rted  to  by  Hummer  tourists.  Near  tliis  place  is  the 
luausiuii  once  occupieci  by  Joscpli  Bonaparte,  ex-kin^ 
o*'  Spain,  during  his  residence  in  tiio  L.  States. 

HortldaiH,  (bor  du-ld^)  ii<Ustrict  of  France,  (nice  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  old  province  of  Guieiine,  and  liaviug 
Bordeaux  for  its  capital,  liut  now  included  in  tliedepart- 
iiieuts  of  Ciiroude  and  Landes. 

—n.  A  native  of  Bordeaux. 

B(>x*4|pr^a.  [A.  S.  Icel.  fcoj'cZ ;  Fr. a  b«>rder.] 

The  outer  edge  of  anytliing;  the  surrounding  line  or 
exterior  limit  of  a  country  ;  laMindary;  margin;  edge, 
rim;  us,  the  0or<lt'r  ot  a.  State;  the  bovdar  of  a  dress; 
the  border  of  a  garden-walk,  Ac. 

*•  All  with  &  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  erowo’d.”  —  Waller. 

Ror  <l^r,  (  I’eie. )  ( Ihxt.)  Tlie  name  given  both  histori¬ 

cally  and  by  popular  acceptati«ui,  to  clesignate  tlio  com* 
nion  frontier  of  Kngland  and  Scotland.  At  th<*  present 
day,  the  teriii  bears  little  or  no  significance,  owing  to 
the  identity  of  social  and  political  intere.-vtsof  tl»o  united 
nations.  Formerly,  however,  and  for  many  centuries, 
the  wa.s  known  as  tlie  *•  Debatable  laud,'’  f.  f-..  ar«- 
gioii  forming  the  battle-ground  ot'  English  ami  Scots, 
and  the  con^^unt  theatre  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  vio¬ 
lence.  Ill  1388,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  in 
Nortlmmberlaml,  the  battle  of  Otterbourne  (or  Ohevy 
Ciuise),  so  celebrated  in  song  and  hLst«»ry.  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  then  hereditary  foes,  ami  which  ended  Jis  a 
drawn  battle:  (see  UnEKimuKNE.)  The  B.  oti  each  side 
fornted  one  continuous  chaiii  of  castles  ami  strongholds, 
the  abodes  of  the  baroris  and  great  cliiefs,  as  well  as  of 
moss-troopers,  (7.  r.)  Many  of  tln-se  baronial  ft)rtres8efl 
e.xist  even  to  the  present  day;  some  almost  unimpaired 
by  time,  others  in  picturesque  ruins.  Of  the  lir.-»t  we 
may  mention  the  castles  of  Alnwick,  Naworth,  Broj’gh- 
am,  and  Bamborough;  among  the  latter.  Norliam,  Her- 
mitage,  Penrith,  Ac.  The  Scottish  borderers  of  yore  were 
a  fierce  and  turbulent  race,  living  by  marauding,  and 
committing  incess^int  forays  (m  English  soil:  a  state  of 
things  for  which  the  S>uithrons  did  not  tail  to  take  am- 
l)le  retaliation  on  their  Scots  neighb(fr8.  In  more  re¬ 
cent  times,  and  even  until  but  a  few  years  back,  the  B. 
Wiis  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  those  votaries  to  Hymen, 
who  sought  to  commit  matrimony  without  the  pale  of 
the  cliurcli.  UretJia-Greeu  (7.  r\),  a  spot  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  countrie.s,  was  long  tlie  favorite  slu'ine,  and  the 
village-blacksmith  tlie  high-priest  for  buckling  together 
by  the  bonds  of  marriage,  romantic  ami  runaway  lovers. 
— .An  intere.sting  account  of  this  region  will  be  found  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

— r.  1.  To  touch  at  the  e<lg»*,  Hi<le,  end,  or  confines  of  any¬ 
thing;  to  be  cmitignous  or  mljacenl ;  with  on  or 
‘'Virtue  aod  boDor  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each  other." 

Addison. 

— To  approach  near  to. 

*'  All  wit  which  borders  upon  profaaeaess  ....  ought  to  be 
brauded  with  folly." —  TiUotsun. 

— c.  «.  (imp.  boudered;  borderino.)  To  be  near  or 
close  to;  to  be  close  to  the  edge  or  confines  of;  to  be 
contiguous  to. 

“  Shebah  and  Rahmah  are  those  parts  of  Arabia,  which  border 
the  sea  called  the  Persian  Oulf."  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

— To  HuiTound  or  adorn  with  a  border ;  as,  to  border  n  dress. 

B(>r'<lerer«  n.  One  who  tlwells  on  the  border  of  a  |>ar- 
ticular  place  or  country;  or  near  to  any  specified  region 
or  spot;  as,  a  Scottish  borderer. 

“  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  aovereign  I 
Shalt  be  a  wall  suthcieiit  to  defend 
Our  island  from  the  pilfering  borderert."  —  Shake. 

Bor'doriiij^f,  p.  a.  Being  adjacent  or  near. 

Ror'<ler  Piaiiis*  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Webster  co. 

Rord-lialfi>eiiiiy,(/^o'*rf-^<d//pe«-y,)  7i.(0.  Emj.  Law  ) 
Money  paid  for  the  privilege  of  putting  up  boards  for  a 
market-stall. 

Bor«riey,  in  Kenturlcy,  a  po.st-village  of  Union  co. 

Bordlode.  BoiMlloail,  n.  {Old  Kny.  Law.)  Tenant 
service  in  carrying  felled  timber  from  a  wood  to  the 
house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor.  —  Provisions  paid  as  bord- 
age  by  a  bordman. 

Bor€l'inaii«  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  tenant  in  bordage, 
who  contributes  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions  to  the 
lord  of  a  manor's  talile. 

Bordoiie,  Paris,  (Cwaliere,)  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  painters  of  the  Venetian  School,  especially  in 
portraiture,  w.is  b.  at  Treviso,  laOO.  He  studied  under 
Titian  and  Giorgione,  and  eventually  adopted  a  style  of 
his  own,  based  upon  the  styles  of  bis  masters.  B.'s 
works  are  eminently  characterized  by  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Venetian  School.  One  of  Iiis  be.st  works  is  tlie 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrewfwi  the  church  of  San  Giobbe, 
Venice.  The  picture  of  the  Eishtnnan  Presenting  the 
Ping tu had  received  from  St.  Mark,  to  the  Dftge.  now  in 
the  Academy  at  Venice,  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
His  picture  of  Paradise,  formerly  at  Treviso,  is  now  also 
in  the  Venetian  Academy.  In  the  Dre.sden  Gallery  is  a 
beautiful  Holy  Family  by  If,  who  also  painted  for 
Francois  I.  of  France,  and  n.  in  Venice  about  1570. 

Bor'cloville,  in  Fermou/,  a  j)OHt-offl<  e  of  Franklin  co. 

Bor^U-st^rvic***.  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  tenure  of 
bordage  or  l)ord-land. 

Bordure,  (bdnPyoor.)  (Her.)  In  French  heraldry,  an 
honorable  ordinary,  which  should  t>ccupy  a  third  part 
of  the  shield.  In  English  blazonry,  it  has  gen«Tally 
been  considered  as  a  mark  of  difference  to  distingnisli 
one  branch  of  a  family  from  another.  It  surrounds  the 
field  is  of  equal  breadth  in  every  part,  and  occupie.s  one- 
fifth  of  the  field.  When  there  is  a  chief  on  the  coat,  the 
B.  is  supposed  to  run  under  the  chief,  but  it  passes  over 
other  ordinaries,  as  a  fess,  &c. 
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Boro,  V.  a.  (imp.  bored;  ppr.  borino.)  [A.S.  horian; 
Ger.  bohrt-n ;  G.  Ger.  boron;  IjHI.  foro;  Gr.  j>eiro.,  to 
pierce  quite  through.]  To  pierce  or  penetrate  through; 
to  make  a  hole  in  or  through  ;  to  pierce  or  enter  by  bor- 
ing;  to  penetrate  ;  as,  to  bore  a  rock. 

“  I  'll  believe  ux  xnnn. 

This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd;  uii<l  that  the  mooQ 
May  through  the  ceuue  cre**p."  —  Siiuks. 

— To  tease  by  ceasele.ss  repetition;  to  pestET  by  iteration 
or  empty  platitudes;  to  become  a  nuisance.  (Colloquially.) 

*•  Society  is  now  one  polished  horde, 

Formed  of  two  mighty  tribe;*,  the  liorert  aud  the  Bored."  Byron. 

— V.  i.  To  pierce,  or  penetrate  by  boriiig;  as,  that  tool 
Well. — To  be  pierced,  entered,  or  penetrated  by  a 
revolving  implement;  as,  a  piece  of  timber  difiiciilt  to 
bore.  —  ( Manege.}  8aid  of  a  horse,  when  he  carries  his 
uos(*  to  the  ground. 

B4»ro«  71.  The  hule  made  by  boring;  a  cavity  or  bollow; 
the  size  or  diameter  of  a  round  bole;  jis,  tbe  i/oreof  aguu. 
“  The  strength  of  big  eorn'd  powdt-r  loves  to  try. 

And  hull  and  Cartridge  sorts  for  every  tore.  '  —  Dryden. 

— A  person  or  thing  that  wearies  or  annoys  by  ceaseless, 
iteration  and  dulness;  as,  that  man  is  a  bore. 

"  If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Prc^e^ve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  he  made  game." —  Byron. 

(Gun.)  The  internal  cavity  of  a  cannon,  mortar,  how- 
itz«‘r,  rifle,  musket,  fowling-piece,  pistol,  or  uiher  kind 
of  fire-arm.  It  is  in  most  cases  cylindrical;  but  in  the 
Lancsister  gun  the  B.  is  oval;  in  the  Wliitwortli  gun,  it 
is  hexagonal;  while  in  the  Armstrong,  ami  many  other 
kinds  of  gun,  it  is  furrowed  by  spiral  gn>oves.  Tecbiii- 
cally,  the  B.  of  a  gun  often  means  simply  the  diameter 
of  tlie  cavity,  as  wbeii  we  speak  of  a  gun  ‘‘of  8-iiich 
bore;”  and  in  that  case  its  meaning  is  equivalent  to 
“  calibre.” 

Boro,  71.  [Icel.  bylr,  a  whirlwind;  Swed.  and  Goth,  hor, 
the  wind;  8cot.  beir,  bin\  to  roar.]  A  sound  or  roar,  as 
of  a  temi)est;  specifi-.-ally,  a  pheiiomenon  which  occurs 
in  some  rivers,  near  their  mouths,  at  spring-tides.  When 
the  tide  enters  the  river,  the  w.tters  suddenly  rise  to  a 
great  height,  (in  some  rivers  many  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  stream,) and  rush  with  tremeitdous  noise  against 
the  current  lor  a  considerable  distance.  Sometimes  the 
waters  do  notHiibside  till  they  liave  almost  reached  tlie 
limit  of  tide-water.  As  this  swell  does  not  occur  in  all 
rivers  wliere  there  is  a  tide,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
caused  by  some  conformation  of  the  bunks  or  bed  of  the 
river,  or  by  both  combined.  It  seems  to  be  necessary, 
in  ordiT  that  there  be  a  bore,  that  the  river  should 
fall  into  an  aj.stuary,  that  this  aestuary  be  subject  to 
high  tides,  and  that  it  contract  gradually;  and  lastly, 
that  tbe  riwr  also  narrow  by  degrees.  Tbe  rise  of  tbe 
sea  at  spring-tides  pushes  a  great  volume  of  water  into 
the  wide  entrance  of  the  testuary,  where  it  accumulates, 
not  being  able  to  flow  off  quick  enough  into  the  nar¬ 
rower  jiart.  The  tide  therefore  enters  with  the  greater 
force  the  narrower  the  a?stnary  becomes,  and  wlien  it 
reaches  the  month  of  the  river,  the  swell  Inis  already 
obtained  a  con.«iderablo  height  above  the  descending 
stream,  and  rushes  on  like  a  torrent.  Tbe  in(*st  cele¬ 
brated  bores  are  those  of  tlie  Ganges,  Bralimaputra,  and 
Indus;  in  the  llooghly  bram-h  of  tbe  Ganges,  the  B. 
travels  TO  miles  in  4  hours,  and  sometimes  appears  sud¬ 
denly  as  a  li(jui«l  wall,  5  feet  in  height.  It  is  also  ob¬ 
servable  iu  some  English  rivers,  as  the  Severn. 

Bore,  imp.  of  Beau,  7.  r. 

Bo'' real,  a.  [Lut.  borealis,  from  Gr.  and  Lat.  hnreas,  the 
north  winil,  the  north.]  Northern;  pertaining  to  the 
north,  or  the  north  wind ;  as,  a  boreal  winter. 

“  Before  the  doreof  blasts  the  vessels  Hy."  —  Pope. 

Borea**,  (ho'rc-as,)  n.  [Or.;  0.  Gr.  bor,  e.xcess.]  A 
bellowing  wind;  the  northern  wind;  a  cold,  northerly 
wind. 

“  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blusteriog  raller."  —  Dihdin. 

(Myth.)  The  son  of  Astraens  and  Eos,  and  usually  wor¬ 
shipped  as  the  god  of  the  nortli  wind.  The  assiduity 
with  which  tlie  worship  of  B.  was  cultivated  at  Athens 
pruceedeil  from  gratitmle,  the  nortli  wind  having  on 
one  occasion  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  I’ersian.s  when 
meditating  the  invasion  of  Attica.  A  similar  cause  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  to  consider  B.  as 
their  peculiar  divinity,  in  whose  honor  tliey  institut  'd 
an  annual  festival.  B.  was  usually  rei>resented  with 
wings  dripping  witli  golden  dew-drops,  aud  the  train  of 
his  garuieut  sweeping  along  the  ground. 

Bore'cole,  n.  (Hort.)  A  kin<i  of  cabbage  with  curly 
leave.s,  ami  no  disposition  to  form  a  lieart  or  head.  It 
is  chiefly  valued  for  winter  use.  After  tlie  more  deli¬ 
cate  kinds  of  vegetables  lifive  been  rendered  unfit  for 
cooking  by  the  severity  of  frost,  this  form  of  the  cab- 
bazo  tribe  is  in  its  state  of  greate.st  excellence.  Tlie 
interior  leaves  are  thin,  tender,  ami  succulent.  Several 
sorts  are  met  with  in  gardens,  tlie  best  of  which,  as  being 
the  hardiest,  are  the  dwarf  or  0>le.brnokdale  borecole, 
and  what  is  called  German  greens  or  Scotch  had.  Those 
plants  are  rai.sed  in  all  respects  like  other  hardy  cab¬ 
bages,  and  the  duration  of  tlieir  crop  is  prtdonged  by 
sowing  the  seed  at  intervals  of  about  a  month,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  end  of  March,  and  ceasing  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August. 

B<»Voe,  n.  [Fr,  honree.']  A  kind  of  old-faHhioned  dance, 
to  a  common-time  movement. 

“  Diok  oould  neatly  dance  ft  jli?, 

But  Tom  was  best  at  boree.'  —  Swift. 

Bor'eK  «•  A  kind  of  light  stuff,  of  which  the  warp  is 
silk,  and  the  woof  is  wool. —  Webster. 

Borelll,  Giovanni  Alfonso,  (/lo-rci'-Zf,)  a  distinguished 
Italian  professor  of  mathematics  and  medicine,  b.  at 
Naples,  1608;  who  discovered  and  translated  the  lost 
books  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus,  wrote  the  first  theory  of 
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Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  endeavored  to  apply  mathema¬ 
tics  to  meiliciiie.  In  1066  he  wa.s  called  to  the  professor’s 
cluur  at  Pisa,  wliere  he  lectured  with  great  success,  and 
wrote  much  in  connection  with  thesciences  he  pursued. 
Being  supposed  to  have  favoreil  a  revolt  of  the  Mes- 
sinians,  among  whom  he  liad  gone  to  live,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Queen  Chrisiiiia  of  Sweden  to  Koine,  w  here  she 
then  was.  Tliitlier  he  immediately  went,  and  lived 
under  the  favor  of  hi'r  patrunagi'  until  his  deatli.  The 
work  I)e  Motu  Aiiimalinm  is  that  upon  which  the  medi¬ 
cal  reputation  of  B.  depends.  D.  loTH. 

Boi*'A‘r,  n.  He  wlm,  or  that  whicli,  bores. 

(/.•>bl.)  A  name  commonly  ap|)li<.*d  to  mnny  insects, 
mostly  of  the  Piinuier.  family,  the  larvaj  of  which— » 
small,  wliite,  s<ift.,  w'orm-like  creatures,  with  six  minute 
feet  — are  funii.shed  with  strung cuiting  jaws  (irtOj-iV/o'), 
by  means  of  wliicli  they  eat  their  way  in  old  wood,  and 
similar  sub.<tances,  boring  little  lades  as  round  as  if 
made  with  a  fine  drill. —  8ee  Boring-N'orm. 

B<»r;fllOHe,  {bor-gd'sd,)  the  patronymic  of  an  illustrious 
Italian  family  pusses-siug  immense  estates,  and  number¬ 
ing  among  its  ancestors,  popes,  cardinals,  princes,  and 
viceroys  :  —  of  whom  we  mention  : 

B.,  G^MILLo,  Prince,  r.  1775,  married,  in  1803,  Marie 
Pauline,  a  sister  of  tbe  Emperor  Nai)oIeon  I.  In  1805, 
he  was  created  a  Prince  of  the  French  Fhnpire,  and 
Duke  of  Giiastalla.  He  sold  to  Napoleon  his  fine  museum 
of  tlio  Villa  Borghese,  at  Konu*,  for  13,0CM),(K)0  francs, 
and  ou  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  lived  in  great  spb-ndor 
in  Koine,  and  Florence.  The  Villa  BorglteseiHoxw  oi  the 
most  superb  palaces  in  tlie  worlcl,  and  is  celebrated  lor 
it.s  pictures,  objects  of  art,  and  magnificent  gardens. 
The  prince  D.  in  1832. 

if.,  M\rie  Pauline,  Princess,  b.  1780.  She  was  the 
youngest  sister  of  Napoleon  1.,  and  eminent  lor  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  :  of  which  the  former  has 
been  immortalized  by  the  chisel  of  Canova.  to  whom 
she  sat  as  model  fur  his  famous  IViiu.'f.  At  an  early  age, 
she  married  Gen.  Leclerc,  whom  she  accompanietl  to 
his  command  at  St.  Domingo,  and  where  she  di.splayed 
the  greatest  courage.  After  his  death,  she  married,  in 
1803,  the  subject  of  the  above  article,  but  the  union 
proved  unhappy.  Pauline  was  faithinl  to  the  varying 
fortunes  of  her  imperial  bndher  to  the  last.  8he  D.  1825. 

Bor^g'iii,  (b'fr'jah,)  the  name  of  a  family  fainons  in 
Italian  history.  Originally  of  Spaiii.-'h  origin,  one  of  its 
nu?mb(>rs,  Alfonso,  wiis  raised  to  the  pontilicate  in  1445 
by  the  name  of  Cuiixtus  III-  One  of  his  si>ters  inarried 
Gcoffroy  Lenzuoll,  w'ho  assumeil  the  name  and  arms  of 
Bt)rgia.  His  ynunger  son,  Roderigo,  became  afterward.s 
the  too  notorious  Pope  Alexander  VI,  (7,  r.)  Before 
his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne,  Alexander  had  four 
sons  and  a  daughter  by  Rosa  Vaiiozza,  a  Ruinuii  lady. 
Tbe  eldest  son  was  made  Duke  of  Gandia  in  8p.iin,  by 
King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  ;  tlie  second  son  Cesare,  aud 
the  daughter  Lnerezia,  are  meniioneil  lielow. 

,5.,  Cesare,  (Duke  db  Valentjnois,)  was  a  student  at 
Pisa  w'hen  his  father  was  ebeted  poj  e.  in  1492.  He  iin- 
nu'diately  went  to  Roim*.  was  ma<le  Archbishop  of  \a- 
lenciu,  and  afterward, s  cardinal.  C  esnre  was  early  notori¬ 
ous  for  liis  ability,  duplicity,  and  pn.fligacy.  Tbe  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.,  at  Rome,  in 
1495,  obliged  the  Pope  to  countenance  Charles’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  Naples,  and  the  latter  even  obliged  Cesare  to 
accompany  liim  tliitber  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's 
fidelity.  Ces.-ire,  however,  shortly  after  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  and  return  to  Rome,  w  here  he  and  his  father  both 
declared  against  the  French,  after  whose  retreat  from 
Italy  they  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
Aragonese  dynasty  at  Naples.  Cesare  next  jt)jne<i  Itis 
father  in  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  tlie 
Orsini,  Colouua,  Savelli,  and  other  noble  Roman  fam¬ 
ilies,  whose  castles  and  lands  tltey  seized  and  appro¬ 
priated.  In  1497,  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
was  murdered  in  the  night,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  by  unknown  assassins.  Cesare  was  strongly 
suspected  of  tliis  deed  — a  suspicion  that  still  survives. 
In  1498,  having  resigned  bis  canlinalate,  Cesare  was 
scut  to  France  with  tbe  bull  sanctioning  tbe  divorce 
between  Louis  XII.  and  bis  wife,  after  which  Louis 
XII.  married  Anne  of  Brittany.  On  tliis  occasion  he 
was  created  Duke  de  Valentinuis,  a  title  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  accorded  him  by  Italian  historians.  In  1499, 
Cesare  married  a  sister  of  Jean  d'Albret,  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  tlieij  proceeded,  with  Freneh  aid,  to  wage 
war  against  the  nobles  of  the  Romagna  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Successful  in  this,  he  returned  to  Rimie,  when  the  Pope 
created  him  P>uke  of  Romagna  and  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Holy  See.  lie  next  drove  Giovanni  Sforza  out  of  Pesaro, 
and  took  Kiiiilni  from  the  Malate.sta ;  Faeiiza  also  surren¬ 
dered  to  hU  arms,  which  were, however,  finallv  checked 
at  Bologna,  with  wliose  prince  he  concluded  a  t^uce. 
Next  year  lie  inarched  against  Florence,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  French  army  in  its  invasion  of  Naples,  where 
great  atrocities  were  committed.  In  1502,  he  took 
Urhino  and  Camerino,  when,  shortly  after,  his  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  mercenary  condottieri,  revolied 
against  liirn.  whom  he  deceived  by  a  specioii.s  nxioncilia- 
tion  and  forthwith  destroyed.  Cesiire  was  at  this  time 
the  terror  of  all  central  Italy  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  ami  ho  aimed  at  making  loi  liiinself  an 
independent  sovereignty  of  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and 
Umhria.  On  the  l8th  Ang.,  1503,  Alexander  VI.  died, 
after  a  supper  at  which  he  drank  of  some  poisoned  wine, 
as  also  did  Cesare.  The  death  of  his  father  ruined 
Cesare’s  fortunes;  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  himself 
arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  Spain,  where  he  was  con¬ 
fined  for  two  years.  Finally  he  escaped  to  Navarre, 
joined  the  king's  (hU  brother-in-law)  army  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  and  was  killed  in  1607,  at  the  siege  of  Viana. 
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B.y  LUv'REZIA.  sister  of  tlie  above,  was  betrotljoil,  while 
yet  a  child,  to  a  Spanish  noble,  but  upon  her  lather  be¬ 
coming  p'»pe,  she  nnuTied,  in  1493,  Giovanni  Sforzu, 
Duke,  of  Besaro.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  marriage 
w;is  dissolved  by  tiio  l*t)pe,  and  she  married  for  her 
second  husband  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Biscaglia,  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Nai)les,  and  on  this  occasion  wa^i 
created  Duchess  t)f  Spoleto.  In  1500,  her  husband  was 
murdered  by  assassins,  prompted,  it  i.s  believed,  by 
Cesiire  Borgia,  her  brother.  In  1501  she  married  for 
her  third  and  last  husband,  Alfonso  d  Este,  Duke  ot 
Ferrara.  Site  has  been  suspected  of  having  shared  in 
the  crimes  of  her  family,  but  she  also  was  the  patroness 
of  art  and  literature,  and  on  that  account  is  celebrated 
by  Ariosto,  Bembo,  Manuzio,  Strozzi,  ami  other  writers 
of  her  time.  D.at  Ferrara,  1523.  Mr.  Gilbert's  Lucrezia 
Borgia^  Duchem;  of  Ferrara  (2  vols.,  Loml.,  1^69)  relutes 
many  of  the  charges  heretofore  brought  against  her 
memory. 

Bor'(fia,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Catanzaro,  in  a  plain 
6  m.  W.  of  Catanzaro,  It  was  almost  totally  <lestroyed 
by  an  eartlnpnike  in  1TH3,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Naples.  Highly  esteemed  wines 
are  grown  In  the  neighborhood,  5,313. 

or  Cnic\ssiANS.  (//u/.)  The  name  of  the 
secojid  dyujisty  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  Egypt,  who  were 
descended  from  a  Circassian  c.tptive  named  Barcuk,  who, 
in  1381,  on  the  deposition  of  the  Baharite.s,  obtained  the 
sovereignty.  Twenty-three  sultsins  of  this  dynjisty 
reigned  for  a  period  of  135  years.  The  bust  was  hanged 
at  the  gate  of  Ins  capital,  in  1517,  by  order  of  Selim  1.: 
and  the  .Mamelukes  were  expelled  and  the  authority  of 
tlio  Ottoman  Turks  established. 

Bor'po,  or  a  seaport-town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 

grand-duchy  of  Finland,  govt.  Nyluud,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  HeUIng- 
fors  ;  Lat.  60®  22'  N. :  Lon  25®  45'  E.  The  harlmr  is  in- 
diff'Teiit,  and  its  tr.ide  is  but  small.  Pop.  3,069. 

Bor';^o->I»iie'ro,  a  walUsl  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.; 
Novara,  on  the  Gogua,  IS  m.  N  N.W.  of  Nuvanu  It  is  a 
well  built  place,  witli  a  of  8,681. 

B(>r'j^o-S}|ii*l>c>aiiii'iio*atown  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Parma,  on  the  Siirone,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Placentia.  Man/. 
Silk  auil  linen.  Pop.  10,991 

Bo'ric  .Hethite,  n.  {Ohem.)  A  colorless  ga.s  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  strung  ethereal  solution  of  zinc  me- 
thylo  upon  horacic  ether.  It  has  an  intolerable,  pungent, 
tear-exciting  otlor,  and  iscapa'ileof  litju. -faction  under 
H  presstire  of  3  atmospheres  of  50®.  When  it  issues  very 
slowly  into  the  air  fnun  a  tube,  it  undergoes  partial 
oxidatitm.  and  produces  a  lambent  blue  tbim  •,  invisible 
in  daylight,  and  incapable  of  burning  the  fingers:  but 
when  it  comes  rapidly  in  contact  with  air.  it  burns 
with  a  briglit  green  hot  flame,  remarkable  for  tlie  im¬ 
mense  (piantity  of  large  flakes  of  carbon  which  it  ilis- 
per.ses  through  the  air.  apparently  beciuse  the  boracic 
acid  produced  envelops  them  and  prevents  Ibeir  com¬ 
bustion.  Water  absorbs  very  little  B.  J/.,  but  alcohol 
dissolves  it  rea<lily.  F«rnx.  B(C2ll3V 

Bor'iii;;;^,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  cutting  a  circular  hole 
witli  a  ilrill,  auger,  or  other  instruiiieat. 

— A  hole  caused  by  boring. 

— pi.  Fragments  of  wood,  chips,  &c.,  after  a  hole  has  been 
bored. 

{Hffdraulica.)  The  operation  of  piercing  the  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  lUe  nature  of  tlie  subjacent 
strata,  or  of  bringing  to  tlie  surface  any  underground 
springs.  A  great  variety  of  tools  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  such  as,  anpej’s,  jumpers,  misers,  ball  and  socket  | 
valres,  according  to  the  strata  traversed.  —  B.  has  been 
well  applied  for  tlie  purposes  of  fixing  the  posts  of 
electric  telegraphs:  for  the  tying  down  bolts  of  .‘Jiisponshui 
bridge.s,  and  for  the  sinking  tubes  now  used  for  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  running  water,  &c. 

Bor'iii;;'*iiiacliiiie,  n.  {Meek.)  A  machine  for  the 
boring  of  holes  in  metal 
plates  for  making  attach¬ 
ments.  It  is  effecte«l  by 
means  of  drills  driven  by 
machinery,  as  shown  in 
393.  Tlie  drill  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  end  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  spindle,  P,  which  re¬ 
volves  in  a  ft.xed  frame, 
and  is  driven  by  the  bev- 
el'Wbeel  G.  The  metal 
to  be  bored  is  placed  on 
a  table  or  other  support 
below  the  drill ;  anil  th® 
up-and-down  motion,  or 
end-pressure  and  off-ac- 
tion,  of  the  drill  Is  effected 
by  the  hand-gear,  O,  N, 
turning  the  screw  M; 
which  being  coupled  to 
the  top  oftlie  spindle  at  L, 
presses  it  <lown  of  raises 
it,  according  to  the  way 
it  is  tnrncil.  Tl^e  spindle 
slides  vertically  to  the 
collar  forming  tlte  axis 
of  the  bevel-wheel,  but  is 
carried  around  with  it  by 
means  of  the  pin  I,  which 
projects  into  a  gruoyo 
seen  at  J. 

Bor'iii;;-har,  n.{}feck.) 

The  bar  of  a  small  hori¬ 
zontal  boring-  machine ; 
it  is  used  for  boring  the 
brasses  of  pi  ummef-blocks,  by  means  of  a  cutter  fixed  in  it. 


Bor'ing:-collar«  n.  (Mech.)  In  Turning,  a  niachiue 
having  a  plate  with  conical  holes  of  different  diameters; 
the  i»late  is  movable  upon  a  centre,  which  is  eqiii-distanl 
from  the  centres  ora.\i‘s  ot  the  conical  liules:  the  axes 
are  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Tlie  use  of 
the  B.  is  to  suppm  t  the  end  of  a  long  body  that  is  to  be 
Uiriied  hollow,  and  wiiich  would  ollierwise  be  too  long 
to  be  supported  by  a  cliiii  k. 

Bor'iii^'-latlio^  n.  {Mf-ch.)  A  lathe  used  for  boring 
wheels  or  short  cylinders.  The  wheel  or  cyliinler  is 
fixed  on  a  large  chuck,  screwed  to  the  mandril  tif  a  latlie. 

Bor'iii^-U'oriii  (The),  n.  {Zt.W.)  The  cuinmon  name 
of  the  Teredo  naralis.  This  is  a  worm  whicli  enters 
wood  in  salt  water,  and  tlicre  expands  until  it  attains 
the  size  of  a  finger:  it  bores  the  wi>od  into  wlikb  it  en¬ 
ters,  during  the  wliole  of  the  jiassage  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  completely  riildling  it  in  those  parts, 
and  causing  an  infinite  amount  of  damage  to  ships,  or 
to  piers,  ducks,  and  harbors,  wherever  wood  enters 
the  construction  in  the  sliape  of  piles,  fills,  Ac.  It  is 
suiiposed  that  creosote  is  the  only  effective  pre.servative 
against  the  ravages  of  this  animal,  thougli  a  coating 
of  CDpper  nails  has  been  strongly  recommcude<l ;  but 
there  is  danger  of  the  animals  finding  their  way  into 
the  wood  between  the  small  spaces  left  by  tlie  heads  of 
the  nails,  and  tln-n  tlie  tlestruc‘ion  of  the  wood  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Of  course  great  Cure  and  attention  is  required 
in  the  application  of  tho  creo.sote  (which  in  the  best 
Work  is  injected  alter  the  extraction  of  the  moisture 
from  the  wood)  under  a  vacuum,  to  tho  extent  of  4  lbs. 
per  foot  cube;  it  iviiuir«-s  a  pres.*iure  of  about  13o  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch  to  in.->ure  thi.s  quantity  entering.  —  It  is 
suppo.sed  that  the  teredo  only  attacks  wood  wln-n  it  is 
exposed  on  shores  able  to  yield  tlie  bicarbonate  of  lime; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  far  more  destructive  in  them  than  in 
others.  Theanimal  also  appears  to  have  a  di^taste  fur 
tlie  sewerage  waters  of  towns,  perhajis  because  they  are 
not  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  the  sea-water. 

Bor'I^^of,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt.  Min>k,  on 
the  Berezina,  4.5  m.  N.E.  of  Minsk.  Tliis  place  has  ac- 
quiretl  celebrity  from  the  disiistrous  passage  of  tlie  Bere¬ 
zina,  effecteil  near  it,  liy  the  remains  of  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon,  on  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  in  Nov., 
1812.  Pop.  6,407. 

a  town  of  Ru.ssia  in  Europe,  govt. 
Jaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  opposite  to  Komaiiof.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dense  forests.  7,260. 

Bork'lliiiu,  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea,  belonging 
to  Prussia,  off  the  mouth  of  llie  Ems,  about  9  ni.  from 
the  mainland.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
the  Northern  whale-fishery.  The  lantern  of  the  church, 
which  serves  as  a  light-house,  is  150  feet  above  sea-level, 
nnd  in  Lat.  53®  35'  20"  N.,  6®  40'  2G"  E.  Lon. 

B(>a*'laii4l,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Newton  co. 

Born,  [pp.  of  BEAR,  to  bring  fortli.)  Brought  forth;  pro¬ 
duced;  brought  into  being  or  existence. 

I  was  bom  an  American  ;  1  live  an  American;  I  shall  die  an 
American.”  —  D.  Webtur. 

Born  again.  {Thcol.)  Regenerated;  endowed  with  a 
renewal  of  spiritual  life. — Born  days.  A  vulgarism  to  de¬ 
note  one's  lifetime;  as,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in 
my  born  days. 

Borne,  (65r/i.)  {pp.  of  bear,  to  carry.)  Carried;  con¬ 
veyed;  supported;  defrayed. 

“  Ocean  I  .  .  .  my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  iby  breast  to  be 
Bornt,  like  lUy  bubbles,  onward. ”  —  Byron. 

Born'eene,  n.  (Chem.)  Sec  Borneo  Camphor. 

Bor'noo,  (called  hy  the  natives  Tanna  A'/rwawfan,)  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  Australia  being  reckoned  a 
continent;  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  E.  or 
Malayan  archipelago;  betw(*en  Lat.4®10'S  and  7®4'N., 
and  Lon.  108®  50'  and  119®  20'  E. ;  having  N.  and  W.  the 
China  Sea:  E.  the  Sea  of  Celebes  and  Straits  of  Macjis- 
sar;  and  S.  tho  Sea  of  Java;  form  compact;  length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.  800  m.,  breadth  700  m.;  area,  300,000  sq. 
m. — Besc.  B.  has  several  fine  and  spacious  harbors ;  the 
sliores  consist  usually  of  mud-banks,  with  numbers  of 
minute  and  rocky  islets  arouiid  them;  the  land  lor  sev¬ 
eral  miles  toward  the  interior  continuing  marshy  and  al¬ 
luvial,  interspersed  with  gentle  acclivities,  covered  with 
underwood.  There  are  many  isolated  hills  in  B.,  and  a 
range  slretcliing  along  the  N.W.  coast,  of  about  3.000 
feet  in  height.  There  are  numerous  and  extensive 
plains,  especially  in  the  N.;  but  the  most  important  yet 
known  to  geographers  is  that  of  .Montradok,  near  the 
W.  coast.  There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  10b  rivers, 
many  being  navigable,  and  some  of  considerable  size. 
Tho  principal  i.s  tlie  Raiijarmassin,  which  takes  a  S. 
course  nearly  tliroiighont  the  whole  island,  and  fails 
into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  S.  coast.  The  Passir,  Coti,  ami  man}’  others  are  met 
with  on  the  E.  coast;  while  on  the  W.,  the  Sambas, 
Pontiana.and  Succadan,  are  the  ])rincipal  streams.  The 
soil  of  B.  in  the  m-ighhorboo«l  of  the  European  settle¬ 
ments,  vie.s  in  richness  with  that  of  any  other  island  of 
the  archipelago.  It  is  also  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  B. 
being  the  only  island  in  the  archipelagic  group  where 
diamond.s  are  found;  one  in  the  rough  state  weighing 
367  carats,  worth  about  $1,346,890,  and  ibund  here,  was, 
in  1815,  the  property  of  a  petty  chief.  Gold  is  largely 
found,  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  antimony  of  superior 
quality  are  worked  at  Sarawak.  Tin  is  plentiful  in  some 
parts,  and  a  little  iron  is  procured  from  the  interior. — 
Ctini.  On  the  wlutle,  /Lis  temperate  andheallby;  but 
tliis  must  be  tf^ken  with  a  reservat!)n,  the  E.  iiarts  of 
tho  islaml  being  comparatively  unexplore<l. — Ihitd.  Al¬ 
though  blest  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  B.  has  not.  so  far, 
cultivateil  grain  enough  for  home  consumption.  Timber 
is  of  a  l^rge  growth,  but  unsuitable  for  ship-building 


purposes.  No  teak  has  yet  be»n  found  ;  but  iron-wood, 
ebony,  rattans,  camphor,  danumr,  the  rocoa-jialni,  betel, 
cinnamon,  sago,  Ac.  fionrishiii  luxuriance.  Rice  of  ex¬ 
cellent  (piality  is  produced,  bn*  the  Dutcli  keep  tlie  ex- 
jiort  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  Alaize.  the  plantain,  and 
the  sugar-cane,  a.s  well  as  the  best  class  of  tropical 
fruits,  are  extensively  cultivated.  — /foot  Elephants,  rhl- 
iiimeroses,  lei>parils,  w  ild  liogs.«*n<I  oxen  are  indigenous, 
and  endless  varieties  of  the  monkey  tribe  have  their  habi¬ 
tat  on  this  island. 

T  he  g  o  r  i  1 1  a, 

“  monarch  of  tho 
Inrest,"  and  the 
Uligka-putl.  are 
also  distinguish¬ 
ed  inhabitants; 
and  the  Sooloo 
Sea  is  a  great  re¬ 
sort  for  English 
whalers,  it  b^’ing 
fn  quented  by  the 
s]»ei  inaceti  whale. 

The  seas  abonnd 
with  turtle,  and 
plenty  offish,  oys¬ 
ters,  and  other 
testacea.  —  Inhab. 

The  interior  and 
part  of  the  N.W. 
coast  are  p(*opled 
by  Dy.iks,  and  by 
a  woolly  -  liaired 
race  like  the  I’a- 
puan  negroes; 
tlie  W.  coast  by 
Malays,  Ciiinese, 
and  Dutch  colo- 
nist.s;  the  N.VV’. 
by  lialf-caste  de- 
scemiants  of  tho 
Moors  of  W.  llin- 
dostaii;  the  N.  by 
Annamese;  N.E. 
by  Suluks;  and 
E.  and  S.  coasts 
by  Biigis  of  Cele¬ 
bes.  Besides  lliese, 
three  tribes  live, 
ill  small  craft,  in 
a  wandering  man¬ 
ner,  about  the 
slmres;  viz.,  the 
Lanuns,  from  Ma-  ^ 
gi  n  d  an  oa ;  the 
Orang-badjii,  and 
Oran  g-tidong; 
source  unknown. 

Bxp.  Tlie  leading 
exports  are  gold, 
diamonds,  anti-' 
mony,  camphor,  394.  —  the  Ungk.v-putl. 

bees’-wax,  deers’ 

liorns,  dammar,  ebony,  wood-oil,  rattans,  pepper,  be- 
zoar-stoiies,  sago,  gutta-percha,  and  iron.  The  latter  is 
particularly  good,  or  the  Dyaks  are  able  to  temper  it  as- 
tonisliingly  well ;  for  tlieir  steel  scimitars,  or  kireses.  are 
cajiable  of  cutting  through  an  iron  nail  w'itlimit  difficulty. 
Priyi.  toivns.  SaraM’ak  (English  settlement), Sambas,  and 
Fontiana  (Dutch  stations).  .Alontrarlok  and  Landok  (Chi¬ 
nese  settlements),  Coti  (Bugi  town),  and  Banjarmassin. 
7b;).  Estimated  at  3,OUO,OOu. — Jlisf.  This  island  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  (Lorenzo  deGonu'Z  and  PigJitetta) 
in  1518  and  1521  respectively.  The  first  Dutchman  who 
settled  liere  was  Oliver  Van  Noort,  in  1598.  In  1769,  the 
English  having  captured  Idanilla,  took  possession  of  Bar- 
lambiingan.  On  the  capture  of  Java  by  the  British,  in 
1811,  the  Dutch  power  in  H.  suffered  an  eclipse  until  the 
restoration  to  them  of  tliat  island,  in  1818.  In  1839,  an 
Englishman.  Sir  Jame.s  Bro(die,  (q.  t’.,)  established  a 
British  settlement  at  Sarawak,  on  tlie  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  that  is  now  the  most  civilized  and  commer¬ 
cial  place  in  B.  —  Valuable  ami  interesting  accounts  of 
this  island  may  be  found  in  Wallace's  Tke  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago  (London,  1869);  and  Bickmore's  Travels  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago  (New  York,  1869). — See  Brooke 
(Rajah);  Dtaks:  Sarawak.  &c. 

Bornoo  Camphor,  n.  (C'/<f)u.)  It  is  obtained  from 
the  exudation  of  the  BryobaJanops  camphora.  When 
this  exudation  is  distilled,  a  hydrocarbon  called  bornelnt 
(CaiHie),  isomeric  witli  oil  of  turpentine,  first  imsaes 
over,  and  afterwards  the  camphor,  which  is  neither  so 
fusible  nor  so  volatile  a.s  ordinary  camphor,  aud  emits 
quite  a  different  odor  ;  it  also  crystallizes  in  prisms  in¬ 
stead  of  octohedra,  and  may  be  converted  into  ordinary 
camphor  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  oxidizes  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen.  Form.  C20H13O2. 

Bornholm,  (betrnniaxvlm.)  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
tho  Baltic,  about  100  m.  from  the  outermost  point  of 
Zealand;  Lat.  betw(*t‘ii  54®  59'  and  55°  18'  N.,  Lon.  Ik'- 
tween  14®  42'  and  15®  10'  E.  Area,  including  3  small 
neighboring  islands,  230  sq.  m.  It  is  30  m.  long,  by  20 
broad.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Prod.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  oats.  Min.  Potter's  clay,  blue  marble,  and  coal. 
Fap.  Ronne.  Pop.  in  1868,  32,096. 

Bor'noii,  [Ar.  Barr-Noa,  “Land  of  Noah,”]  (called  by 
the  natives  Kan&ri,)  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  in 
from  10®  to  15®  N.  I>at.,  and  from  12®  to  18°  E.  Lon.;  it 
is  bounded  N.  by  Kanem,  and  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Great  Desert;  E.  by  Beginirmi;  S.  by  Mandara;  and  W. 
by  various  small  States  extending  to  lloussa  and  the 
Feiluta  country.  Its  length  is  about  400  m.  from  E,  to 
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W.,  and  the  same  in  extreme  width,  from  N  to  S  • 
lirohahle  urea,  not  less  than  120, UIX)  j.,.  ut‘  which 
however,  iiiore  than  2i»,OUO  arc  c<nered  hy  tl*e  waters 
o!  Lake  Tchad.  —  Dfsc,  The  snrlace  Idriurt  one  iiniuense 
plain,  sulij.y:t  to  annual  inun.lati(»u.  —  .sVaZ.  Extremely 
tertilo  and  proiitic,  but  under  only  partial  cultivulnm 
owing  to  the  snpineiiess  ot  the  people  and  theii  C(»n- 
stiat  pnmeiiess  to  internecine  and  Ibreign  wjulare 
The  duel  rivers  are  the  Sharyand  the  Yeon,the  foiiner 
apparently  rising  in  tlie  nnnintains  of  Mandara,  tJie  lat¬ 
ter  in  tlioae  ot  I£(»u.ssh.  These,  with  otlier  numerous 
hut  smaller  streams,  empty  into  Lake  Tchad.  —  CYi/n. 
Great  hut  not  unitbrm  heut  prevails  and  tlie  sejisous 
as  in  most  Iropieui  countries,  are  divided  between  the 
wet  and  the  <h'y.  —  Arboraceous  vegetation  is 

extreincdy  scarce,  though  here  and  there  are  touinl  a  few 
clumps  of  woody  thickets.  The  soil,  highly  alluvial 
produces,  in  the  main,  millet,  beans,  barley,  maiac,<a»ttoii! 

and  indigo.  There  is  no  ctmntry  withiirthe  zone  of  the 
tnipics  so  destitute  of  fruits  and  edible  roots. — Zoul.  Tlie 
wild  animals  imiigenous  to  tropical  Africa  are  all  com¬ 
mon  in  li. ;  ot  domestic  breeils,  the  number  is  immense, 
cattle  and  horses  of  hue  stocks  ore  plenUfui,  but  camels 


are  rare,  and  the  sheep  have  a  hairy  instead  of  a  woolly 
covering.  Almo.stall  the  species  of  water-fowl  are  found 
in  great  numbers;  the  ostrich  sconrs  the  pl.iins,  and  game 
and  domestic  poultry  form  the  cheapest  kind  of  animal 
fooil  purchasable  in  the  country.  Reptile  and  insect 
life  i.s  liere  fournl  in  its  most  comprehensive  aspect,  an<l 
tlie  waters  teem  with  fish  of  many  and  peculiar  species, 
Inhab.  The  natives  of  /i.  consist  of  two  classes, — tlie 
Slums,  ilescernlants  of  Arab  settlers  fnmi  the  N.,  and 
the  Kanowries  or  Kanuri,  (t)ie  native  race  proper.)  wlio 
are  true  negroes.  Tlie  former  are  the  dominant  p<M»pIo; 
they  hear  a  strong  pliysical  resemblance  to  the  Gipsy 
type,  speak  Arabic,  cheri.sli  Mohanimi*daiiism, are  shrewd, 
active,  and  courageous. and  also  thoroughly  acciimplish- 
ed  dissemblers  and  thieves.  At  least  10  different  lan¬ 
guages  or  dialects  are  spoken  in  H.  Fetichism  prevails 
among  tlie  great  hulk  of  the  negro  aI<origin'‘s,  which 
pfvwple,  in  most  things,  pos-se.ss  the  common  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  African  race  in  general, — Prin.  towvn.  Konka, 
the  cuj).,  Peegoa,  and  Engornoo.  Pop.  No  esiinnite  can 
be  matie  of  the  popnlatiiui  of  this  kingdom:  but  as 
t*)wus  possessing  30,O0i)  inhai)itants  are  frequently  met 
with,  ami  markets  are  said  to  be  sometimes  attended  by 
80.005  to  100.000  ])er.sons,  and  tlie  Slioa  population  ahme 
being  able  to  raise  an  army  of  15.(M)0  men,  the  number 
of  inhatiitants  must  be  very  considerable. 

Ri>r^nouH,  n.  See  Burnous. 

IS(>r«>  Riicldor.  SeeJvVi. 

ISorofirno.  See  Mo.sk  )Wi. 

lti>ro(li'iio.  in  }hr/.-,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
CO.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Syracuse 

BoroHiioric  or  Fliioborio  Aoid^  v.  Tt  is 

formed  in  combination  with  potassium  b}’  satnraling 
hydrofluoric  witli  boracic  acid,  and  neutralizing  by  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash.  The  compound  is  witshc<l,  dried,  and 
beat(*d  with  an  equal  weight  (»f  potassium.  Borofluoride 
of  pofasslutii  is  used  in  tlie  jireparation  of  boron.  Form. 
BOg.SlIF. 

Ru'roii,  n.  (Cicm.)  A  combustible  element,  closely  al- 
iie<I  to  Silicon,  and  whicli  Ini-s  at  pre.sent  never  been 
found  in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  but  appears  to  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Symbol  B, 
equivalent  10  9.  It  was  fii-st  obtained  liy  Davy  in  1808, 
by  submitting  moistened  boracic  acid,  inclosed  between 
platinum  plates,  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current. 
A  brow’nish  substance  appeared  at  the  negative  pole, 
which,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  metal,  he  termed  bnrarinm. 
By  further  experiment  he  proved  it  to  he  a  non-metallic 
body,  re.semliling  carbon  in  its  projierties,  and  altered 
its  name  to  boron.  It  was.  however,  but  Imperfectly 
known  until  Tlienard  and  Gay-Lussac  <d)tained  it  more 
readily  by  heating  boracic  acid  with  potassium.  The 
metal  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  form  pot- 
a.sh.  which  w.as  washed  away  with  water,  leaving  the 
boron  beliind.  A  still  more  reariy  method  of  preparing 
it  is  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  borofluoride 
of  potassium  in  an  iron  crucible.  Boron  and  fluoride  of 


potassium  arc  formed,  (be  latter  substance  being  washed 
away  with  a  weak  Mdulioii  ot  chiurnlc  of  amnioiiium 
Bort>Q  thus  prepareil  is  a  brownihli-green  powder,  dis¬ 
solving  slightly  in  water,  Ibrnmig  a  yellowisli-grecii  so¬ 
lution.  It  is  reiidere,!  in.sulublu  by  being  lutiUed  in  close 
Vessels;  its  speeitic  gravity  being  at  the  same  time 
chatiaud  Irom  to  1'644.  It  sutlers  im  eliange,  being 
ni-illici-  KjlalilizuU  nor  I'uscil.  It  limy,  liuwever,  Im 
iiifitcil  Ipy  lim  iKMt  gi'iieratc-.l  liy  a  p.iworliil  galvniiii; 
batter.) .  Like  silicon,  it  is  a  iiou-conductor  of  elei  lri- 
city.  Alkalies  and  lu  id..  (except  nitric  acid)  produce  no 
ellect  on  it.  Nitric  aeid  converts  it  into  borucic  acid. 
It  tloes  not  decompose  w'ater  at  any  temperature,  uiai  is 
Constant  under  the  uetiou  of  air  or  oxygen  until  the 
tempi-rature  reaches  Oobo  brilliantly, 

(unniiig  boracic  aeid  by  the  abscu'jilion  <.*f  oxygen.  Pre- 
par<-d  mlhealKJVe  wa.),  boron  is  amorphous;  but  MM. 
Pevillo  and  \\  bhler  Iiavo  obtaiiie<l  it  in  garnet-red  trans¬ 
parent  crystals,  by  fusing  boracic  acid  with  hO  per  cent, 
of  metallic  aluininium  in  a  powerJul  (uniace.  The  crys¬ 
tals  an?  extremely  hard,  scratching  sappliire  and  co- 
riiudiini,  and  yielding  only  to  the  diamond,  which  is 
generally  injured  by  ihe  operatiim.  Crystallized  b(jron 
has  never  been  (used,  and  resists  (ho  action  of  oxygen 
at  very  high  teni])erature8.  Boron  is  obtained  in  a  gra¬ 
phitic  form  wh<‘ii  borofluoride  of  potassium  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  aluniiiiium.  It  bears  a  <  loso  relation  to  the 
graphitic  (brni  of  carbon,  or  ordinary  grapJiite.  IJoron 
combiiK-s  with  several  elements,  Ibiming  borides  witli 
the  metals.  The  close  relation  always  supposed  to  exist 
between  boron  and  carbon  has  been  curiously  confiriiK-d 
by  the  tiict  of  both  th<*se  elements  being  capable  of 
assimiing  the  ainorplioii.s,  crystalline,  and  graphitic 
forms.  The  only  important  compound  of  boron  io  6o- 
radc  acif/y  q.  v. 

Boroutfil,  RiirKli,  (hur'roy)  n.  [A.  S.  burhy  bcorh,  a 
hill,  oi  mountain  ;  O.  tier,  b^rg^  a  hill,  btirg,  a  city  ;  Goth. 
baurgs;  ifaiisk. a  house,  a  city;  allied  XoGr.pyr- 
P’o.v,  u  tower.J  Literally,  a  reluge  :  a  1)1hco  of  defence  or 
security;  a  fortifle<l  town.  8peciflcnl!y,  a  corporate 
town;  a  town  tiiat  sends  naunbers  to  parliament,  (in 
England),  in  the  U.  JfUUes,  an  iiicorpi»rated  town  or 
village. 

7?.  [A.  S.5or^,5o7-7.’.  pledge, surety.]  {O.Eng. 
LdOW.)  All  association  ot  citizens  or  subjects,  who  gave 
pledges  to  tlie  king  lor  their  mutual,  and  general,  good 
l>ehavior. 

— i  lie  Hui<dy  or  i)Iedgo  given  by  them. 

71.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  custom  by 
whicii  iJie  younger  son  inherits  the  estate  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brotliers.  It  prevails  in  several  cities  and 
ancient  borouglis,  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
is  founded  in  tlio  fact  that  the  elder  children  are  usu¬ 
ally  pruvi«le<!  for  during  the  life  of  the  parent  as  they 
grew  up,  and  removed,  while  the  younger  son  usually 
remains.  —  Blackatinw. 

nor'oii$;'li-lioa4l,  7i.  Same  as  IIe.^dborough,  q. 

R4»r^oii;;'li-lioldor4  n.  See  Borsiiolher. 

Ilor'oii^'li-iiinstcr,  7i.  Tiie  mayor,  or  chief  municipal 
ollicer  oi  a  borough. 

Ror'oii;;;:li-in<>ii^or,  7i.  One  who  traffics  in  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  a  borough. 

llor'oti;u;li  ol‘ C'liBiihridg'o,  in  renno7if,  a  village  of 
t’anibridge  townsliip,  Lamoille  Co. 

ISorovMli',  or  Borofsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  49  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Ivalouga.  Near  it  is  one  of  the  ricliest  convents  in 
the  empire,  fouudetl  in  1444.  6,S70. 

Rorrel'liaii»t,  nor'rollistK^  7{.;d.  {Fed.  Hist.)  A 
sect  of  Christians  in  llollaiid.  so  called  from  their 
f  under,  Borreil,  who  wa.s  a  man  of  some  learning,  ])ar- 
ticularly  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  They  re¬ 
ject  all  public  acts  of  worship,  public  pra3'er,  and  the 
u-sc  of  ilie  sacrament.s.  They  a8^ert  lliat  the  Christian 


charitable  and  humane. 
1  ope  I’aiil  V.  ill  lUlU. 


D.  1584,  and  was  canonized  bv 


by  fallible  im*n.  They  are  said  to  lead  austere  lives,  and 
to  devote  a  C4»n,sjderable  portion  of  their  goods  tocliarity. 

llor'ris,  or  Riir'riM-iBlroiio.  a  village  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Carlow,  and  lb  m.  8.  ol  Carlow  town. 

I5«r'ri*«i-i n-0**'^iory,  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 
Qiieen’s  co..  7  m.  K.S.E.  of  Roscrea:  }><>}>.  abtuit  1.000. 

Ror'riKloa^h.  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary. 

Itor'rBMokano,  a  town  ami  par.  of  Ireland,  co.' Tippe¬ 
rary,  12  ni.  S  \V.  of  Birr;  pop.  of  town  about  1,800. 

a  small  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary, 
h  m,  S  S.W  .  of  Templemore;  j)op.  about  1,1-00. 

R4»rroiiio'aii  I.hIuii^N.  See  .M  voomuE.  (Lago.) 

SSorromo'o,  (8it.  l'liarles,)nepliew  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
w'us  |{.  in  Italy,  1538.  He  studied  at  Pavia,  and  took  bi.s 
doci<U''s  degree  when  22  years  of  age.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  Ills  uncle  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him  a  car¬ 
dinal,  and  archbishop  of  Milan,  li.  established  an  acad¬ 
emy  in  Ihe  Vatican  for  the  promotu»n  of  learning,  and 
published  its  conferences  under  the  name  of  N<tcfes  Va- 
tiaiim.  In  1563,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Clinrch,  as  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  that  council.  This  exposition  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Catfchismus  Tridentinus.  Aftei*  the  I'ope's 
death  in  1563,  B.  went  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  his  episcopal  duties.  He  reformed  his 
expensive  style  of  living,  and  employed  the  major  part 
of  his  revenues  in  cliarity.  He  also  enforced  a  reform  in 
the  clergy,  especially  among  the  monastic  orders.  One 
of  the  latter,  having  attempted  the  cardlnaPs  assa-ssi- 
nation.  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope,  and  its  revenues 
appropriated  to  good  works.  Wlien  the  plague  brttke 
out  at  Milan,  in  1576,  B.y  at  the  risk  of  liis  life,  exerted 
himself  to  succor  and  tend  his  suffering  flock.  He 
shared  in  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  his  time,  and 
believed  in  sorcery,  but  his  conduct  was  always  tolerant, 


Borrow,  {bor  ro.)  v.  a.  f  A.S.  hnrgiun,  from  borhy  a  seciit- 
ifv,  a  pledge.]  To  give  or  take  a  pledge  or  security; 
to  bike  or  leceive  from  another  lorn  time  on  credit; 
to  ask  or  receive  as  a  luan,  a  promise  or  seciirilv  f<ir 
return  or  repayment  being  given  or  imiilied;  as  lo 
Oorroic  an  umbivlla. 

“He  ftorrocrerf  a  box  of  theenrof  the  EnpliMmmn,  ood  swore 
he  would  pay  luui  ugaiu  wheu  be  was  oXtlQ.'  —Skaks. 

—To  take,  copy,  or  use  as  one’s  own  tliat  wliieh  belongs  to 
another;  to  plagiarize;  to  appropriate;  to  assume  as 
oue  s  own. 

“  Tliough  l  am  young,  I  acorn  to  flit 
On  the  tvinga  of  borruu  ed  wit." —  ITifAer. 
—Pledge;  coat:  tiic  thing  horrowed.  (a.) 

"  Yet  of  your  rojal  preacnce  I'll  adveuture 
Tile  borrow  ot  a  week."— h'/nota. 

Ilor'row,  Gkoiiok,  an  eiiiinent  Kiigiisli  iddlniogiat  and 
litei'atcni',  II.  1803.  He  -■urly  devoted  bimaelt  to  the 
atudy  ol  langnagea,  and  acquired  a  thomngli  know  ledge 
ot  Hie  lumumtjttr  Gipsy  tongue.  In  1833.  entering  the 
einplny  ol  tlie  “  liriliah  and  Foieign  Ililde  Soeii  ty,”  lie 
vvae  aeiit  to  Itiiaaia.  wliere,  at  8t.  Peterahurg,  lie  edited 
the  New  aValaiiieut  in  the  Mimichu,  or  Chinese- Tartar 
language,  and  also  a  wtirk  called  tlie  'laryttm,  coiisist- 
ing  ol  metrical  translations  from  30  languages.  He 
next  visiltd  Spain,  and  was  twice  impriMiiied  in  that 
eninitry  for  eircnlatiiig  Hie  Holy  SeripHires.  While 
litre,  lie  mixed  iiiui  li  with  Ihe  Zincali,  (tipanicli  gituuvs 
or  Gipsiis.)  acquired  tlieir  dialect,  and  liaiii-lalml  St. 
l.uke’s  Go-siiel  into  it.  In  184),  he  puliliched,  in  Kng- 
laiid.  Hie  /.mraU,  or  An  Acdtnnt  of  the  Gipsied  in  ypain, 
a  wdi'k  w  hich  ntlaiiied  a  world-w  ide  celehiity.  In  1842, 
appeared  Ironi  his  pen  The  Lihle  in  Spain;  in  1851.  Ln- 
rnigro;  in  1867,  The  JCtmiany  liye ;  and  in  1802,  JTt'W 
Waif'S. 

Borro^vilnlo,  (bor'ro-dail,)  a  romantic  English  valley', 
among  BerwcntWiitcr  Fells,  in  the  8.E  part  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  7  m.  from  Keswick.  These  fells,  or  hills,  are  some 
ot  the  loftiest  in  England,  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  that 
the  black  lead,  or  plumbago,  is  foiiixl,  wherewith  nearly 
all  the  worbl  is  supidied.  The  mines  are  (qiened  only 
once  in  seven  years;  and  wlien  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
tiiis  valuable  ami  singular  mineral  is  taken  out,  they 
are  carefully  i.1om*«1  again. 

Bor'rower,  n.  Gne  who  borrows,  or  tikes  somctliiog 
upon  tiu.st.  (t.lpposed  to  lender.) 

*•  Neither  a  borrotier  nnr  a  lender  be; 

F«»r  Iona  oft  loses  both  Itself  uiitl  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.”— .SAaiks. 

— lie  who  appnqiriates  to  himself  that  wliich  is  another’s, 
and  uses  it  as  Ins  own. 

“  Some  say  I  am  a  great  horrotcer,  however,  none  ....  have 
challenged  me  for  it."  —Pop€. 

Bor'r4>wi  ft.  Act  of  one  m  ho  b(»rrf»WR. 
Borro\%>»touiiiiOHi^,  (ordinarily  abbreviated  to  Bo- 
NESS.)  a  seaptirt  tov\n  of  Scotland,  co.  of  l.inlitbgow,  on 
the  river  Forth,  18  m.  N.\V.  of  E<linburgh.  There  are 
extensive  collieries  here.  J*op.  6,i»12. 

BorseTla.  n.  An  instrument  with  which  glass  niukers 
extend  or  contract  glass. 

Borsolioii*  {boFsliod.)  a  fertile  county'  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Tlieiss;  }>op.  216,500. 

Bors^-BioUlor*  n.  [O.  Eng.  hoi'soldrr.']  {O.  Eng.  Low.) 
The  head-borough,  or  chief  of  a  tithing,  or  bury  (borough) 
of  10  men. 

Bort,  71.  The  small  filings  or  cuttings  of  diamonds} 
used  to  make  diainoiid-powiler  for  lapidaries. 

Boriis^si,  a  people  of  ^arinatia.  who  inhabited  Prussia, 
which  takes  its  name  Iroin  them. 

Bo'fl’urot,  n.  {Chtm.)  A  combination  of  b<iron  with  a 
simjile  body. 


churche.s  have  degenerated,  becausa  they  have  sufTered  Bo'ry  do  Saint  Vill'cont,  Jean  Baptiste  Oe^ge 
the  Word  of  Go<I.  wliich  is  infallible,  to  be  interpreted  M.ar'E,  a  French  naturalist,  u.  at  Agen,  17.'‘U.  In  n98, 


be  proceeded  on  a  scientific  mi.-sion  to  New  Ilulland. 
Among  (lie  fruits  of  bis  travels  were  his  Es.^ii  svr  les 
lies  F  riu7Hes  de  V antique  AtUmhdvy  ou  PrCcis  dc  I'JhS' 
iidre  GCntrale  de  I'Archipel  des  (a7iainfs{Vnv.  1803), and 
his  Voi/age  da7i.‘<  les  quatre  jirinapah-.s  Ihsdes  Mto's  d'Af- 
rique  (3  vols..  Par.,  1804).  Ilaving  returned  to  liis  nativa 
country,  lie  became  a  ca})tain  in  the  army,  sci  veii  at  Ulni 
and  Austerlllz.  went  to  fc^iiuin,  and  became  military  in- 
teiidaiil  on  the  staff  of  Mar.slial  Soult.  In  1815,  ho 
served  as  u  colonel,  and  after  the  battle  of  \\  a(t*rloo 
made  an  eloqm'iil  but  fruitless  ap|>eal  to  his  colh-agues 
in  tlie  Chamber  against  Mibinitting  to  the  Bourbons, 
ami  was  compelleil  to  go  into  exib*.  At  Brussels  ho 
e<lited,  along  with  A  nn  Moiis,  the  vl7?7j<//es  des  Sdtnces 
Physiq7ies  (8  Vols.).  He  also  prodticed  an  admirable 
work  on  the  subterranean  quarries  in  the  limestone  liiJls 
near  Mae.striclit  (Par.,  1821).  He  retnrneil  to  France  in 
1820,  ami  in  1827  appeared  his  L'l/otinne,  Essai  ZoVlo- 
giqut  sur  le  Ge7tre  humam.  He  wrote  what  relates  to 
cryptoganiic  plants  in  Buperrey’s  Voyoge  autuur  du 
JA/Tide  (Par.,  1828).  Heremlereil  an  important  service  to 
science  by  editing  tbe  Dicti(iH7tai7‘e  Classiquede.  VHistni7'e 
Naturelle.  When,  in  1829,  the  French  goveininent  sent 
a  scientific  expedition  to  tlie  Morea  and  the  Cyclades, 
the  first  place  in  it  was  n8^igned  to  B.  de  S.  1'.;  ami  tlui 
results  ot'  liis  researches  were  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Expdiition  S-  ientifique  de  Morte  (Par.,  1832),  ami  in  tlie 
Nouvelle  Flore  du  Pt'loponese.  et  dfs  Cydade..s  (I’ar.,  1836). 
In  1839,  he  undertook  the  principal  cliarge  of  tlie'scien- 
tific  commission  which  the  French  goverumeiit  sent  to 
Algeria.  D.  1846. 

Borysthenes.  See  Dnieper. 

B<>«*n.  [Lat.]  See  Buvid^e. 

Bo'sa«  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  4  m.  from  Cag¬ 
liari.  Lat.  40°  17'  N.;  Lon.  8°  27'  £.  It  has  a  coral 
fishery.  6,568. 
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Bo'sa,  lSonzn«  w.  [Pors.  and  Turk.  5o*aA.]  A  bever- 
ap:e  drunk  in  tlie  East,  and  |>r<‘{>areil  tVoin  fermented 
millet-seeil,  acidulated  with  various  substances. 

Bo.s'eas:<*^  «•  [0.  Fr. ;  It.  hosctt ;  Du.  h'Hfdt.'l  ^Vood- 
lund;  tliieket;  underwood;  a  mass  of  thick  foliage;  ar- 
borescence. 

It  was  a  land  full  of  boscage,  which  made  it  show  the  more 
dark.”— 5acon. 

{Old  Eng.  Law.)  Nutriment  for  cattle  obtained  from 
trees  or  bushes. 

{Painling.)  A  representation  of  woodlaml  scenery. 

**  Land.scapes,  and  boscage,  and  such  THild  works."— H'ottoa. 

Bosean-AImo$;:a'ver^  Juax,  a  Sjianish  poet,  b.  at 
JUrcelona,  about  1500.  ile  was  tlie  first  To  make  use 
(jf  Italian  me:i.sures  in  Spanish  verse,  and  thus  became 
the  creator  of  the  Spanisli  sonnet.  D.  1544. 

BoHCaweii^  Edward,  an  eminent  English 

admiral,  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  B.  1711. 
He  early  entered  the  navy,  ami  was,  in  1740,  made  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  S’torehanL.  Jle  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  Porto-bello  and  the  siege  of 
Carlhagena.  In  1744  be  was  made  captain  of  the 
nofight^  of  60  guns,  and  soon  after  took  the  French  ship 
commanded  by  Captain  Iloquart.  In  1747  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  under  Anson,  and  was  in  an  engjige- 
ment  with  the  French  fleet  (»ff  Cape  Finistere,  wlitre  he 
W’jis  wounded  in  the  shouhler  by  a  imisket-bali,  and 
w'here  llo-inart  again  became  his  prisoner.  The  sjuiie 
year  he  wjis  made  rear-adr>iir;d  of  the  blue,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  employed  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  East  Indies.  »)u  his  arrival  he  laid  siege 
to  Pondicherry,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it  on  account  of 
tlie  monsoon;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his 
retreat  added  to  liis  fame.  He  soon  afterwards  took ! 
Madras,  and  peace  being  concluded,  returned  to  England. : 
where  he  was  appointe«l  one  of  the  lonls  commissioners  j 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  1755  he  sailed  to  intercept  a 
FreU'-h  squadron  bouiil  to  North  America,  of  wdiich  lie 
tt)ok  twoship-<,au‘l  Hoquart  became  his  pns«)ner  a  third 
time.  In  1758  he  took  Cape  Breton  and  Louisbourg,  in 
conjunction  with  CemTal  Amherst.  Tlie  year  following 
he  conimandefl  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  while  lying  at 
Gibraltar,  hearing  that  the  Frendi  admiral  M.  De  la 
Clue  had  passeil  the  Straits,  he  refitted  his  sliip.s,  and 
came  up  with  the  French  fl'*et.  of  which  he  took  tliree, 
and  burnt  two  others  in  Lagos  Bay.  In  he  wasap- 
P'linted  general  of  the  m.irines.  It  was  of  liiin  that  Lord 
Chatham  said,  that  when  he  proposed  expi-ditions  to 
otlier  commanders,  he  heard  nothing  but  difficulties; 
but  when  lie  apulied  to  B ,  these  were  either  set  aside, 
or  expedients  suggested  to  remove  tliem.  D.  1761. 

B(>*4eRWOii,  ill  yeio  Hampshire.,  a  jHist-township  of 
Merrimack  Ci>.,  10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord,  on  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  River;  fyop.  1,637. 

Bt>s'cobel,  a  small  place  in  the  parish  of  Tong,  co.  of 
Shropshire,  Kngl.iud.  Its  grove  is  noted  for  the  oak  in 
which  Charles  II.  was  liid,  and  vrhere  he  saw  the  par¬ 
liament  soldiers  p;iss  by  in  quest  of  him,  after  tlie  battle 
of  Worcester,  in  1651.  Part  of  the  tree  still  remains, 
and  is  called  the  “  Royal  O.ik.” 

Bo^'oobol,  ill  N''w  York.,  a  post-office  of  Westchester 
CO.,  at  Cruger’s  Station. 

Bos'ooboi,  in  iriVo/i  t’re,  a  flourishing  post-village  and 
township  of  Grant  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wiscon- 
.sin  River,70m.  W.of  Madison;  {top.  (1870)  1,509. 

Brts'co  Tre  Ca'se,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  situate  at  the 
S.  ha.se  of  Mount  Vesuvius;  pop.  0,45.5. 

Bosll^  [Pruv.  Fhig.  tlaj'h,  show;  It.  Itozzo.  a  rough 
stone.]  A  term  colbapiialiy  used  to  denote  empty  t.ilk. 
nonsense,  mere  show  without  substance,  &c. ;  ;is,  it  is 
all  b  'Sh. — A  figure;  an  oulliue, 

B(>All'*bo1i«  n.  A  speciesof  antelope  found  in  S.  Africa. 

B(>sU^e$4,  11.  pi.  [Ger.  bb^chung.,  a  slope.]  {.\h-taL)  In  a 
bli#t-fii>*nace,  the  lower  part  of  a  shaft  sloping  down¬ 
ward  from  the  belly,  or  widest  piWJt,  to  the  iie<irth. — 
Wt’bster. 

Bo'sio«  FR\v50t3  Joseph,  Bar'N,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
B.  at  Monaco,  Italy,  1760.  He  studied  at  Paris;  and 
when  only  19,  returned  to  Itily.  where  he  executeil  a 
multitude  of  commissions  even  at  th  it  early  age.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  figures  whicli, 
at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  he  executed  for  the  column 
in  the  Place  VendOme.  Louis  XVIII.  ami  Charles  X. 
also  patronized  B.the  former  appointing  him  royal 
sculptor,  the  latter  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  baron. 
B.'s  principal  works  are:  the  H’rcule.<  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries:  the  iacomparaldy  beautiful  Ht/acinfi  in 
the  Luxeuilamrg;  the  Xympk  Sdiiia''AS,  a  figure  display¬ 
ing  wouderfril  grace  and  purity  of  outline;  an  allegorical 
figure  of  Francf’.,  7  feet  high,  surrounded  by  the  Muse 
of  History  and  a  group  of  G  nii;  the  statue  in  memory 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien  ;  the  ecpiestrian  statue  in  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  and  the  monaiuent  of  Count  Demidoff,  30 
feet  high,  composed  of  six  figures,  with  bas-reliefs,  Ac. 
Besides  these,  B.  executed  a  great  multitude  of  busts  of 
distiugalshed  persons,  such  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
the  Empress.  Queen  Hortense,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Westphalia,  LouKs  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  At!.  j5’s  works 
are  all  marked  by  grace  of  form,  harmony  of  d^^sign, 
and  elegance  of  finish.  His  style  generally  reminds  one 
of  Canova.  He  was  dirert(»r  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris,  where  he  died,  1845. 

{boz-je.s' manz,)  n.  pJ.  [Du.,  men  of  the 
wood,  or  Bushmen.]  A  name  given  by  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  S.  Africa  to  some  roaming  tribes  akin  to  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
•  description  given  by  Governor  Janssens  of  this  people 
represents  them  as  so  deeply  sunk  in  barbarism  as  to  be 
unsicquaiuted  even  with  tlie  construction  of  huts  or 
tents;  in  fact,  they  may  be  placed  ou  a  par,  as  regards 


their  distance  from  a  state  of  even  semi-civilization,  with 
tlie  Digger  Iniliaiis  of  Nortli  America.  They  are  ot  a 
dark  copper  complexion,  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  siu- 
gularlv  malicious,  wild,  and  intractable  disposition. 
H  nmboldt  classed  their  cei  ehral  development  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  almost  the  lowest  class  of  the  bumau  species. 


Fig.  396.  —  bosjesman  plating  on  the  gourah. 

(From  burchell's  South  Africa.) 


Bosk,  n.  [See  Bosc.age.]  A  small  growth  of  brush  or 
underwood. 

Bo!4'ket,  n.  [Fr.  hosguel.]  See  Bosquet. 

Bos'koi.  [Gr.,  the  grazers.]  {Keel.  Hist.)  The  name 
given  t«)  a  class  of  ascetic  monks  who  lived  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamiji,  and  are  said  to  liavc  subsisted  solely  upon 
roots  and  herbs.  They  did  not  inhabit  any  liouse,  an<l 
professed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  worship  of  God, 
in  pniyers  and  hymns. 

Bosky,  a.  Woody ;  covered  with  boscage;  as,  the  bosky 
glade. 

“  And  with  end  of  thr  blue  bow  do«t  crown 

My  bosky  acres,  aud  my  unshrubb’d  down."  —  Shaks. 

Bos'iia-Seroi,  or  SER^JEVo,  (anc.  Tiheriopnh's,)  a  city 
of  Turkey  iu  Euroj)»\  cap.  pro\ ince  Bosuin.  on  the  N. 
bunk  of  the  Migliazza,  122  m.  S.W.  of  Belgrade,  aud  575 
m.N.W.ofCoiistantiiuqde;  Lat.  4^1®  54' N. ;  Lon.  Ifi© -Jb' 
E.  The  town  is  well-hnilt,  and  has  an  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance,  owing  to  the  mimherof  minarets,  towers,  and  gar¬ 
dens  wliich  it  enclose.s.  It  contains  a  serai,  or  palace, 
built  by  Mahomet  II.,  to  which  the  city  owes  its  name, 
about  lOU  inoscpies,  some  of  which  are  elegant  struc¬ 
tures;  several  Greek  aud  Roman  Catlmlic  churclies, 
with  colleges  and  ba/.iuir.s.  Mo.st  t)f  the  houses  are  of 
wood  ;  the  Migliazza  is  here  crossed  by  a  massive  stone 
bridge.  Tlie  city  was  formerly  encompassed  with  walls, 
but  these  are  now  decayed,  and  its  only  defence  consists 
in  a  large  citadel,  built  on  a  r«,»cky  height  at  it.s  E.  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  mounting  80  cannon.  The  inhabitants  are 
industrious,  and  employed  in  the  manufai-ture  of  arms, 
iron,  aud  copi)er  articles,  borseliair,  bags,  morocco,  and 
otlit-r  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  aud  W’ludlen  stuff's. 
Near  B.  .S’  are  the  principal  iron-mines  in  Bo.snia.  It  is 
tlie  chief  mart  in  the  prov.,  the  centre  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  Turkey  and  D.dmatia,  Croatia, 
and  S.  Germany,  and  has  considerable  traile  with  tlie 
cities  of  Saloulki  and  Yanina.  The  most  wealthy  families 
in  Bosnia  resiile  in  this  city ;  two-ihinls  of  the  pop.  are 
s:ud  to  he  Turks,  but  the  Jews  monopolize  the  chief  part 
of  the  trade.  P<>p.  7(»,0(»0. 

Bos'niR,  or  Bos'na,  the  most  westerly  pn.shalic  or 
eyalet  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  comprising  B(»suia  Proper, 
Turkish  Croatia,  aud  Herzegovina.  It  lies  between  Lat. 
42®  ^40'  anti  45®  15'  N.,  and  J.«on.  15®  49'  and  21®  2'  E.. 
having  N.W.  ami  \.  tlie  Austrian  prov.  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  E.  Servla,  and  S  and  W.  Albania  and  Austrian 
Dalmathi,  tha  latter  Sfparating  it  from  the  Adriatic. 
Area.,  varitMisly  estirnateti  at  from  16,0(K)  to  22,090  ^<j.  m. 
P“p.  from  800.000  to  1,100.900.  It  is  almost  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Dinaric  and  Julian  Alps,  whicli,  with  their 
offsets,  separate  it  into  several  well-marktMl  divisions. 
Principal  river,  the  Savt*.  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  B., 
with  its  affliumtvS  the  Uiina,  which  in  part  separates 
Turkish  from  Austrian  Croatia,  —  Verhaz,  Driri,  and 
Ihar  forming  its  E.  honndarie-s.  The  B«isna  traver.-ses 
B.  Proper,  the  Sanna,  Croatia,  and  the  Narenta  Herze¬ 
govina.  It  has  numerons  fertile  valleys,  hut  no  lakes 
of  importance,  ami  only  one  plain  of  any  size,  that  of 
Livno  in  Herzegovina.  This  country  is  supposed  to  be 
rich  in  minerals,  hut  only  the  iron-mines,  and  a  few 
lead-mines,  are  worked.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  va¬ 
rious  places,  and  mines  of  the  first  of  the.se  met;ils  were 
W'lrked  under  the  Romans;  most  of  the  large  affluents 
of  the  Save  bring  down  gold-dust.  Quick-silver  is  also 
found,  and  there  are  quarries  of  millstone,  freestone, 
alabiister,  and  marble,  coal-mines,  an«i  numerous  min¬ 
eral  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  salt,  though  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply  of  flie  country.  The 
climate  is  generally  coltl,  but  not  unhealthy:  the  win¬ 
ter-snows  lift  on  the  ground  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
spring  is  short.  In  the  S.,  violent  winds  prevail  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  summer  is  extremely  hot  The  mountain- 
chains.  especially  in  the  N,,  are  covered  with  dense  for¬ 
ests  of  pine,  oak,  beech,  linden,  chestnut,  Ac.;  but  the 
S.  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  present  a  remarkable 
deficiency  of  vegetatitin.  Tlie  greatest  elevations  are 
the  Kam,  8,500  ft.,  aud  the  Dormitor,  7^980  ft.  high.  The 


best  soil  in  (ho  rallcys  is  devoted  to  pa.^ture,  and  Bnenfa 
is  generally  better  udaj)te(l  for  the  feeiling  of  cattle  than 
for  agriculture.  Tlie  Bosui.iks,  however,  seem  to  prefer 
the  clause  to  more  ^ettled  jiastoral  occupations;  and  aS 
the  woods  abound  with  wild  animals, asdei'i*,  wild  boars, 
bears,  w<dve8.  and  t()xes,  they  liave  every  lacilily  for 
carrying  it  on.  It  is  only  in  the  valleys  that  any  culti¬ 
vation  is  carrieci  on.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  )e- 
giinie.s,  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  and  fiax  and  tobacco  near  Zvornik  and  Novi- 
bazai.  A  great  variety  of  fruit  is  met  witli.  liqueur 
is  niad(3  from  j)lunis,  and  a  sweet  drink  called  pekmes 
from  pears.  The  olive  and  >ine  are  bolli  cultivated. 
The  wines  are  strong  and  fiery.  B.  has  a  breed  of  strong 
horses,  but  it  is  much  neglected,  except  by  the  Turks. 
The  manufactures  of  Bosnia  are  limited  to  iron  articles 
of  common  use.  leather,  coarse  woollen  stnfl's.  saltpetre 
at  Jaieza,  cannon-balls  at  Kameiigrad.  gun-puwder,  fire¬ 
arms.  and  other  weapons.  Tlie  principal  exports  are 
leather,  hides,  woo),  goat’s-hair,  honey,  cattle,  dried 
fi.-'li,  timber,  and  mineral  waters;  the  ciiief  imports, 
linen,  woollens,  silks,  lace,  glass,  and  metallic  wares, 
paper,  colonial  produce,  salt,  oil,  dried  fruit.s,  and  silver 
coin  from  Dalmatia.  The  transit-trade  in  Levant  pro¬ 
duce  is  not  inconsiderable;  the  cliief  seats  of  commerce 
are  the  towns  of  Bosna-Sera'i,  Novibazar,  Zvoniik,  Bag- 
na.  Souka,  Mostar,  and  Gradiska.  The  roads  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  liad,  and  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages. 
The  total  government  revenue  derived  from  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  estimated  at  about  So, 000,999  a  j ear.  B.  wjis, 
until  1878,  under  the  govt,  ot  a  pasha,  and  divided  into 
6  .sanjiaks,  and  again  into  48  subdivisiiuis.  subordinate 
to  a  military  governor,  and  a  cadi,  or  judicial  officer. 
Bosna-Sera'i  was  the  capital,  but  Travonik  the  residence 
ofthe  Pa.**ha.  Tlie  Bosnuiks  are  of  .Slavtuiicorigin.  though 
mostly  Mohammedans.  They  differ  from  the  Turks  in 
many  usages,  and  are  not  addicted  to  polygamy. — B.was 
anciently  included  in  Lnwer  Paiinonia.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  first  belongtai  to  the  E.  Eiiiidre,  but  became  a 
separate  kingdom,  dependent  upon  1 1  nngary.  The  Turks 
coinpiered  it  in  1480. after  a  m  ar  ot  .seventeen  years  ;  and 
in  1522  8olyman  the  *  .Magnificent '  annextHj  it  to  the 
Turkish  dominions.  In  acconlancewith  theBerlin  treaty 
{q.  V  ,  !>.  297 ),  B.,  excejding  only  the  fandjack  of  Novi- 
Bazar.  was  occupied  I'V  the  A nstri*-!! iingariaii  forces, 
and  incorporated  into  tlie  adminl-tration  of  that  empire. 

Bo'si<»lll«  11.  [  A .  8.  hnsiii,  bom/n  ;  Ger.  busen,  from  heugen  ; 
8iaii.'«k.  buqaiiy  to  l»end,  to  curve.]  The  breast  of  a  human 
being;  the  female  breast ;  the  hollow  space  formed  l»e- 
tween  the  breast  and  the  garment  that  cover.s  it.  “You 
must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife.”  —  tShaks. 

—The  interior  of  the  breast,  as  enclosing  the  heart,  con- 
sidercil  astliescat  of  tenderness,  or  of  the  passions,  or  us 
a  close  place  ;  consciousne.'‘8. 

“  Or  draw  his  frailtie.^  from  their  dread  abode  ;  .  .  . 

The  bosom  of  his  futlicr  uud  bis  God."  —  Gray. 

—  Embrace:  tender  or  loving  enclosure;  ns,  in  the  bosom 
of  religion. 

—Any  enclosed  spot;  the  interior ;  as,  the  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

**  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.’'  —  Shake. 

— Used  in  comimsition  to  form  a  compounci  xvord  ex¬ 
pressive  of  being  familiar;  affectionate;  intimate;  con¬ 
fidential  ;  as,  a  5o.s‘om-triend. 

**  Those  domestic  traitors.  6osom-thieves, 

Whom  custom  hath  call'd  wives."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

— V.  a.  To  enclose  in  the  bosom  ;  to  cherish  with  care. 

“  Bosom  up  my  counsel. 

You  Tl  find  it  wholesome."  —  Shak*. 

-»To  conceal  in  privticy ;  to  hide  from  view. 

“  To  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deep  in  vines. 

Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines."— Pope. 

Bo'son,  (Nani.)  See  Boatswain. 

Bospiio'riaii,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus. 

Bo!4'|>horu»  (more  properly  Bos'poriiH)  of  Thr.aoe, 
(or  Channel  of  Constantinopi.e,)  the  strait  wliich  con¬ 
nects  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  .Marmora,  and  sep¬ 
arates  the  E.  corner  of  Thrace  from  Asia-Minor.  The 
length  of  this  remarkable  channel  is  about  17  m.,  its 
widlli  varying  from  ui.  to  2  in.;  its  course  is  slightly 
winding;  its  direction  very  little  W.  of  ?>.,  .and  its  em¬ 
bouchure  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  in  41®  N.  Lat.,  29®  E. 
Lon.  —  A  current  sets  constantly  from  the  Black  Sea 
through  the  B.,  but,  though  generally  very  strung,  it  is 
suliject  to  considerahie  modifications  ;  a  lung-continue.d 
wind  from  the  S-W.  renders  it  sometimes  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  breeze  from  the 
N.E.  so  adds  to  its  fc»rce  that  it  is  ulm«*8t  impossible  for 
a  vessel,  under  such  cireumstaiices,  to  make  head  against 
it.  The  inequalities  of  tlie  coast  cause  several  cliauges 
of  direction  in  the  set,  as  the  water  is  tlinnvn  from  side 
to  side  by  the  numerous  bold  promontories  that  project 
from  both  shores ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  general 
course,  except  by  making  it  more  tortuous;  that  course 
tending  constantl}'  towards  the  S.  and  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora.  The  depth  of  water  is  considerable ;  there  is  but 
one  bank  in  the  channel ;  consequently  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  its  navigition,  nor  any  difficulty  except  in  an  up¬ 
ward  passage  against  its  current;  this  is,  however,  suf¬ 
ficiently  baffling  to  the  unskilled  Orientals.  At  its  N. 
mouth,  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  two  groups  of  islets,  one 
on  the  European,  the  other  on  the  A.siatic  shore;  these 
are  the  famous  Cyanean  Isles  or  Symplegades  of  the 
ancients,  which  it  was  once  believed  no  vessel  ever 
passed  in  safety,  except  by  miracle.  (Aj>oU.  Rhod.  ii.  v. 
435.  Ac.)  They  are  now  quite  harmless,  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  hut  low  continuations  of  the  respective  shores  ; 
they  are  in  a  continual  state  of  deaiy,  and  might  easily 
be  overlooked,  did  not  their  ancient  celebrity  indue* 
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the  modern  navigator  to  search  for  them  Tn  its  freedom  i 
frt»!n  all  danger,  its  narrow  channel,  the  strength  and' 
conshint  set  of  its  current,  ami,  in  short,  in  most  <>f 
its  characteristics,  the  B.  ri*seinhU*s  a  magnificent  river 
more  than  an  arm  ol  the  8i*a  ;  an«l  this  resemblance  is 
hy  no  means  impaired  by  the  branch  \\hich  it  gives' 
off  at  its  S.  end,  and  wiiich,  e!u*lo>ing  ('on^tantinoplel 
on  ihe  N.,  forms  what  is  callwi  the  GiUdi-n  Hom,  one  of  ' 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  The  country  through 
which  the  B.  flows  is  unrivalled  ior  beaulv;  animals  i 
and  vegetables  of  alm<»st  every  variety  alamnd,  and  the 
geology  is  peculiarly  inleresiiiig  from  the  unequivocal 
evidences  it. xhiliits  of  igneous  action.  Tlie  clifls,  whi.  h 
are  stately  and  abrupt,  consist  of  jaspVr,  agate,  cornelian, 
chalcedony,  iM^rpliyry,  trap,  and  calcareous  spaih,  in 
very  great  but  pictnres»|ne  confusion  They  are  all 
more  or  less  in  a  state  ot  dt*compo»itlon,  and  traces  of  j 
metal  are  seen  in  the  coloring  of  the  various  stones.  | 
Appearances  swiii  to  warrant  the  cunclnsioii  that  this 
strait  W51S  oiMiiu-d  by  a  convulsion  of  nature,  and  this 
belief  WHS  very  generally  entertained  by  the  ancients.; 
At  about  half-way  between  the  two  seas,  or  rather  nearer : 
U»  that  of  .Marmora,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  iheclianuel.  1 
stand  two  ca>tles,ODeon  each  bunk,  iiame<!.  iromtwo(d'| 
tile  Turkish  pn>vinci*s,  AnadoH  and  Burn>  li\  f  Asia  Miimr 
and  Thrace.)  They  form  almost  tlie  only  d.Uence  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  <m  the  N.,  and.  if  well  manned,  would  be 
very  diflicuh  to  pass.  They  appear  to  he  almost  the 
only  public  buildings,  but  private  houses  ainl  gardens 
extend  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  strait, 
especially  on  the  European  side.  tC’/cro/«>r,  V'*//.  de  lu 
Piop.  pp.  43-4'J;  Olivif'r^  Toy.  danx  V  Eutpir^.  Otk.  I. 
120-121;  Trav.  ii.  444-451.)  —  The  name  B^xp'/rui, 

which  has  been  improperly  corrupted  by  modern  or¬ 
thography  to  B.isphorus,  is  indicative  of  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  this  channel,  and  comes  from  Box,  an  ox,  and 
7#oro«,  a  ford.  The  pas>Hge  across  it  of  Kuropa,  borne; 
by  Jupiter  iii  the  form  of  a  hull,  is  a  well-known  Grei  k 
legeud,  and  thence  the  ancients  calbsl  those  channels 
Bospari.  which  were  narrow  enough  to  allow  of  kiiie; 
swiinming  across  them.  Two  especially  were  so  dis¬ 
tinguished,  namely,  the  strait  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  CimriUTian  Bosporus  iT^trait  of  Yeniki^c). 
between  the  Euxineand  the  I’alus  Mieotis.  Over  the 
Tliracian  Bi>sp4»ru.s,  D.irins  Ilystaspes  threw  a  bridge 
of  boats  when  he  p  ished  !V<»m  .\sia  to  liis  disa.str<uis 
war  With  the  Scythians:  ami  the  jiilhirs  of  marble, 
which  he  erectt*d  to  commemoralo  that  event,  are  sup- 
pi>sed,  with  great  reason,  to  have  sto<.»d  upon  the  spots 
now  occupicil  by  the  Turkish  castb-s. 

Bosqiie, in  T>xax^  a  central  county,  l^ounded  E. 
by  the  Bi'azos  River,  and  watered  hy  the  Bosque.  ArcUj 
nlHuit  U50  sq.  m.  C\tp.  M'-ridian.  J*(>p.  4.‘,»Sl. 

Bos  quet,  Bosket,  BoKEr,  n.  [Fr. See  B  »s- 
cvGE.J  (Gaf'iimtng.)  A  piece  or  plot  of  ground  in  gar¬ 
dens,  enclosed  by  a  palisade  or  higii  hedge-row  of  trees, 
shruiw,  Ac. 

Bosquet,  Mxrib  Joseph,  (bos-kai\)  a  French  general, 
B.  at  Fau,  I'NlO.  In  I8jy  he  entered  the  l’oJ>  technic 
^hool,  and  in  1833  became  a  snb-iieutenant  in  the  artil¬ 
lery.  In  1S35  he  went  witli  hi.s  regiment  to  Algeria, 
where  he  begjin  to  distinguish  himself.  B'-tweeu  1836 
and  1848  he  had  pa-^se.l  thi  ough  the  sucoessiNO  ranks  of 
captain,  chefsle-l.alailloii,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colo¬ 
nel,  when,  in  that  year,  he  wa.s  iippoiuted  by  tin*  repub- 
lic«in  government,  general  of  brigade.  In  1854  tlie  em- 
pi-ror  NapoIe«ui  III.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  g-neral 
of  division,  and  enrolled  him  in  the  staff  «»f  the  areny  of 
Marshal  St.  Arnaiid.  He  w.is  with  the  French  army  in 
the  Crimea,  where  ho  greatly  distinguishe.l  himself,  and 
wa.s  wouuded  in  the  a.HSiiult  on  the  .Malakoff  tower  ut 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  In  1856.  he  was  made  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  and  a  senator.  In  1S.5‘I  lie  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  a  command  in  the  war  against  Austria.  L).  If62. 

Bos*«,  n.  (Fr.  fnim  b.  b.t.  a  swelling;  Ger. 

bauschy  anything  roundish,  from  b  tusm,  to  swell  ni): 
peril  ip9  arii«*d  to  Gr.  to  puff  or  swell  up.]  A 

jirotiiberaiit  ornament ;  a  stud  ;  a  knob ;  as,  the  boss  of  a 
shield. 

What  sigDtfies  ....  embroidered  furniture,  or  gaudr  hn^^e$  t  ” 

L'  Ji»(rantfe 

— A  round,  protubentnt,  swelling  part :  a.s.  a  ho-ig  of  wood. 

••  If  by  the  huss  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate  —  Holder. 

(Mech.)  The  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft  on  which  a  wheel 
is  key<*d,  or  at  the  end  where  it  is  coupled  to  anotlier. — 
A  8W;ige  or  die  u.sed  !<*r  shaping  metals.  —  H'  bxUr. 

{Arch.)  \  term  appli**#i  in  mediaeval  architecture  to 
the  piece  of  stone,  usually  carvisl  in  a  fanciful  inaiiiier. 
which  covers  the  intersection  of  a  series  of  arches.  It 
i.s  commonly  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  flower, 
or  a  human  masque, 
and  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic 
specimens  of  mediae¬ 
val  ilecoration. 

{Buitd.)  A  short 
trough  for  holding 
water  when  tiling 
a  roof:  it  is  hung  to 
the  laths. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a 
term  applied  to  the 
bistiu  or  buffalo. 

Bosh.  [Du.  6a as, 
master.]  In  the  U. 

States,  a  title  given 
to  a  master-workman,  foreman,  or  .superintendent. 

— A  master;  one  who  has  the  upper  hand  of  another. 
(U8e<l  in  some  parts  of  England.) 

Bohh,  V.  a.  To  ornament  with  bosses ;  to  stud  with  knobs. 


To  have  the  ma-stery  over ;  to  superintend  labor;  as,  to 
boss  the  workshop.  (\  ulgar.)  | 

B^^hh.  r.  ».  To  lord  it  over;  to  rule  witlnuulhority ;  to 
la*  master.  (Vulgar.) 

BOHH'a^e,  ti.  [Fr.J  (Arch)  Any  projection  left  un-! 
wrought  Oh  the  siirfice  of  a  stone,  tor  the  pitrisise  of  | 
aflerwanls  receiving  a  .sculptural  decoration,  which  is 
generally  the  last  part  ot  the  work  e.xecnted. 

— Rustic  Work,  consisting  of  stones  which  advance  be¬ 
yond  the  level  of  the  building,  by  rea.soii  of  iudcutures, 
t*r  channels  left  in  the  joinings. —  Webster. 

BoH'H}ti*<ls%'ille,  in  I^nnstjlx'tiuia^  a  vill.of  Monroe  co. 

BoH'HCt,  n.  An  antler  of  the  buck  of  the  red  deer. 

BoHMi(»r,  in  Ltiuisutn  t^  a  M.W.  parish,  on  the 

couflnes  of  Arkansiu-*.  bounded  W.by  Retl  River,  and  E. 
b3'  LiiUe  Bislineau  and  Daiu  hite  B.iyoii.  i,666sq 

III.  lliis  pur.  was  formerly  part  ot  that  of  Chubi»riie. 
So  t.  Fertile,  producing  cotton  and  Cbp.  Belle- 

view.  yv>p  (1870),  12,676. 

BoHHiiot,  J.^cQCES  Bemg.ne.  fbor'ifitiai,) bishop  of  Meaiix, 
a  French  prelate,  celehmlcd  for  his  eloquence  n.s  a  pul¬ 
pit  orator,  and  his  strength  and  aciimni  as  a  controver- 
si.’ilist.  B.  at  Dijou,  1627.  Ho  was  placed  when  very 
young  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Ids  abiliti**!*.  sought  to  gain  liim  as  an  acces¬ 
sion  to  their  order,  but  w'ero  fiu?»tratitl  by  the  care  of 
his  friends,  lie  was  then  removed  to  Faris,  and  entered 
ut  tlic  College  of  Navarre,  and  in  1652.  took  his  degrees 
in  divinity,  ainl  wuh  made  a  c.inoii  at  Metz.  Here  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  stud^'  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially'  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine;  and  shortly  becoming  a  celebrated  preacher, 
was  invited  to  Faris,  and  appointed,  in  1661,  to  preach 
before  Louis  XIV  It  wa.s  about  this  time  that  B.  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  attention  by  his  funeral  orations,  which 
are  still  considered  as  sur]>HpKing  every-other  prcKliiction 
of  the  kind  in  the  Fieiich  language  for  sublimity  ancl 
pathos,  although  the  admiration  of  the  foreign  reader, 
unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Frein  h  language, 
will  not  abvays  cosTesiKunl  with  native  enthusiasm,  ns 
to  all  the  beauties  enumerated.  His  style  of  pn-aching 
was  lotty,  Iree,  and  animate*!,  and  he  seldom  wrotniiore 
than  a  few  lieads  but  trust'  d  to  Ids  copious  and  com¬ 
manding  eloquence.  At  court  he  fully  maintained  the 
dignity  of  character  his  abilities  were  calcnlate*!  to  es¬ 
tablish,  and,  without  any  solicitation  on  hi.s  own  jiart, 
wa-s  createil  bishop  of  Condom, —  a  dignity  which  lie  re¬ 
signed  on  being  appointed  preceptor  t«>  the  Dauphin,  in 
1670.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  toi  his  pupil  his  cele¬ 
brated  Uigcourge.  on  Vinr(,rsal  UisUtry^  regarded  still  h.s 
the  most  masterly  ot  bis  performances.  M  hen  the 
prince's  education  w'us  completed,  the  king  raised  him 
to  the  See  of  Meatix.  and  aitpoiiit***!  him  a  counsellor  of 
state  and  almoner  to  the  Daiiphiness  and  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.  He  wa.s  also  equally  lionoreil  hy  the  learneii 
world,  being  made  a  ni-niber  iff  the  Fr*-nch  .Academy, 
and  superior  ol  the  Royal  College  of  Navarre.  The 
comparative  leisure  which  hen‘»w  enjoyed,  was  devoted 
to  the  defence  of  the  Catliollc  Church,  both  against  iu- 
fideU  and  Frote.stiiiits.  Some  years  before  his  death, 
however,  he  retireil  to  his  di*>ce.se,  and  devoted  his  lei¬ 
sure  to  the  duties  of  his  epi^copal  and  pastoral  functions, 
in  the  comfort,  instruction,  ami  relief  of  the  unlettered, 
the  afflii  ted,  and  tlie  indigent  of  his  diocese.  He  D. 
while  thus  engiiged,  in  1701.  at  the  age  of  77.  — As  an 
liistorian,  or  ratlier  reviewer  of  history,  this  eminent 
prelate  has  dhplayed  con-^iderable  genius,  but  it  has 
been  justly  observeil  that  heilwells  with  too  much  com¬ 
placency  upon  the  Israelitlfth  theixrracy  as  a  system,  and 
has  treated  history  more  like  a  churchman  than  either 
a  phibwopher  or  a  p*)lilician.  As  a  controversialist,  B. 
is  distinguished  by  great  logi&il  acuteness,  and  infinite 
dexterity'  in  exposing  the  weak  jniints  of  an  ojiponent 
and  concealing  liis  own.  These  qualities  are  particu¬ 
larly  exhibited  in  hi.s  celebrateil  Ejcp'tsilionof  the  Boman 
Valhoiic  Faith,  addressed  principally  to  Frotestaiits, 
w  Inch,  however,  was  nine  years  awaiting  the  Fope  s  ap¬ 
probation.  The  points  on  which  he  chiefly  lays  stress 
are  the  antiquity  and  unity  of  the  churches,  the  accu¬ 
mulate*!  authorities  of  fathers,  cmincils,  and  popes,  and 
the  nece.ssity  of  a  final  umpire  iu  affairs  of  faith  and 
discipline,  in  all  these  p*)ints,  Imwever,  he  was  ably 
answ  ered  by  Clamie  ami  other  ministers  of  the  French 
Calvinists,  as  also  by  Archbishop  Wake,  who,  in  his  Aj- 
position  *>/  the,  OocJrine  ot'  the  Church  of  Entfland,  ex¬ 
poses  much  management  and  artifice  in  the  suppression 
ami  alteration  of  B.'s  first  edition.  B.  was  very  zealous 
for  the  reunion  of  the  churches,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
yielded  as  a  lu  itbT  of  right;  but  he  thought  that  the 
sacnunental  cup  might  be  extended  to  the  laity  as  a 
favor,  lie  was  n<it,  however,  an  mlvocato  tor  the  infal¬ 
libility  of  the  Fope,  or  tor  his  assunieil  right  of  deposing 
kings.  On  the  r*uitniry.  he  resisted  these  doctrines  with 
energy,  ami  lost  a  cai-dinaFs  hat  hy  opposing  Innocent 
XI.  ill  claims  contrary  to  the  imiependeiice  of  the 
crown  of  Fnin^e,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  French 
clergy.  He  also  attacked  Quietism,  and  triumphed  over 
the  Hmiat'le  Feiielon  with  some  harshness  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  He  was,  however,  a  professed  enemy  to  persecu¬ 
tion,  but  *loe8  not  appear  to  have  remonstrated  with 
Louis  against  his  merciless  persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 
On  the  wlude,  B.  wa.s  a  man  of  great  genius,  lofty 
spirit,  and  extraordinary  vigor  of  mind;  which  high 
qualities  were  alloyed  by  pride,  and  a  deficiency  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  candor,  his  character  forming  a  moral  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  Fenelon.  His  works  were  published  in 
1743,  in  20  vols.  4to,  and  many  of  them  have  been  often 
r**priiited  in  various  forms.  His  discourse  on  Universal 
Hist**ry,  and  his  funeral  orations, are,  however,  the  only 
productions  of  his  pen  which  now  coinuiaud  much  at¬ 
tention. 


BoHHilt,  CnARLE.«,  (hos'goo.)  a  French  geofnetriclnn,  B.  at 
Tarare,  1730.  lie  assisteil  D'Alembert  in  writing  the 
mathematical  articles  for  the  Kncyclof^die,  and  was  aU* 
iiiitted  to  the  MCJulemy’  when  only  30  years  of  age  In 
17y2  he  pnblUhed  Mtcawgue  en  6‘e//traf;  in  1795,  a 
Cours  cfunplet  dt  Mathrmutiqueg ;  and,  in  1812,  au  E^sui 
gur  I' Histoire.  des  Matheiiiuiit(Ues.  D.  l8l4. 

BoH'ny*  a.  Containing  a  boss;  ornamented  with  bosses. 

BoHluiiJi,  n.  jd.  ITurk.,  from  bosian,  a  pirdeii.l  The 
class  ot  men  wlio  ueur  this  name,  wlio  now  peid<‘rni  a 
curious  variety  of  functions,  and  whose  head  or  chief 
{BosUinji-Bashi)  is  one  of  the  grand  digniiaiios  of  tli^ 
Turkish  empire,  seem  originally  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  Sultan's  gardeners  attacheil  to  the  im¬ 
perial  I•e^ideIK'e,  or  seraglio,  of  Coiistaiitiiiople.  They 
still  work  as  gardeners,  in  the  Sultan's  pleasure  grounds 
at  Constantinople  nml  <>n  the  lk>»phorus,  but  the  more 
con.spicuous  of  tlieir  duties  ar*-.  to  mount  guard  in  the 
seraglio,  to  row  the  Sultan's  bargr,  to  row  the  caiques 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  palace,  to  follow  those  great 
men.  on  foot,  when  they  ride  on  business  through  the 
city,  and  to  atteinl  to  the  execution  of  the  numerous 
orders  of  the  boslanji-bashi.  They  were  aggri-gated 
w  ith  tlie  jauissaries.  with  w  hom  they  formerly  did  mili¬ 
tary  duty  iu  the  field,  but  the  bostanjis  were  not  sup¬ 
pressed  ut  Uie  sanguinary  dissolution  of  that  turhnlent 
militia,  althougli  tlieir  number  has  been  considembly  de¬ 
creased.  AVheii  I  he  Ottoman  Court  was  in  its  splendor.  Ihe 
hostaiiji  Corps  ainounted  to  2,600  men,  w  ho  were  ilivided 
into  ortas,  or  companies,  like  the  janissaries.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  part  of  their  costume  was  an  enoi  inons  honiiet, 
or  caouk,  made  of  scarlet  cloth.  The  boston ji-boghi,  who 
lias  the  rank  of  a  pasha,  is  governor  of  the  seraglio  and 
the  other  imperial  residences.  He  is  iiispector-genenil 
of  the  w'ood.s  and  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constan- 
tiimple.  The  shores  of  the  B«)8plioriis  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Straits  of  the  Danlaiielles,  are  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  formerly  no  person  whatsoever  coiihl  biiibl  or  even 
repair  a  house  on  those  coasts  without  his  permission. 
F*>r  this  license  fees  were  exacted,  w  Inch  w  ere  generally 
fixed  in  the  umst  arbitrary  manner.  AVlienever  the 
Sultan  makes  an  excursion  by  water,  (and  in  the  fine 
seasons  he  r:iri*ly  travels  in  any  other  way’,)  the  bos- 
taiiji-bashi  stands  or  sits  behind  him.  ami  steers  the  mag¬ 
nificent  barge,  which  is  r*»wed  by  the  bostanjis.  This 
brings  him  into  frequent  contact  and  conversation  with 
the  sovereign,  who  never  appoints  any  but  pers'uial  fa¬ 
vorites  to  the  post.  At  court,  the  bostniiji-bashi  is  al- 
uio>t  as  great  a  man  as  the  kislar-nga  (chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs),  or  the  geUkdar  (the  Sultan's  swcird-bearer). 

BoH'tick,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co. 

Bos  tick's  Mfills,  in  N.  C.,  a  p.-o,  of  Richmond  co. 

Bos  ton,  a  maritime  city  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  of  the 
State  or  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  form¬ 
ing  with  the  city  of  Chelsea  and  towns  of  Revere  and 
Wmthrop,  the  co.  of  Sufl'olk ;  it  may  be  termed  the 
metropolis  of  New  England,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Union  in  commercial  importance;  it  is 
finely  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the  foot  oi  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  on 
the  South  by  Boston  Neck,  and  is  distant  207  m.  N.E. 
from  New  York  ;  Lat.  42°21'24"N.,  Lon.71‘^3'58"'\V. 
Includiugcity  01  Roxbury(annexedin  1868),  town  of 
Dorchester  (added  iu  1870\city  of  Charlestown,  and 
towns  of  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  (annex^  in 
1874),  by  these  additions  117,000  souls  were  added  to 
the  population.  .5.  is  divided  into  tw'enty-five  wards. 
Several  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  so  closely 
connected  with  it  as  almost  to  belong  to  it.  These 
are  tlie  cities  of  Cambridge,  Chelsea^  Somerville,  and 
Newton,  and  the  towns  of  Brookline,  Revere,  and 
Winthrop,  and  thej' may  be  considered  as  forming 
one  community.  The  bay,  which  is  very  extensive, 
is  studded  with  numerous  small  islands,  w'hich  pro¬ 
tect  the  harbor  from  the  E.  winds,  and  afford  conveni¬ 
ent  situation  for  forts  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  city  by  water.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  being  of 
great  size,  with  sufficient  water  to  admit  the  largest 
ships,  and  so  completely  landlocked,  that  the  vessels 
within  it  are  almost  as  secure  as  if  they  were  in  dock. 
At  the  outer  entrance  to  the  bay  is  a  light-house  80 
ft.  in  height,  and  98  above  the  sea,  with  a  revolving 
light.  In  the  harbor  are  forts  Independence,  Win¬ 
throp,  and  Warren,  and  a  strong  battery  on  Long 
Island  Head.  The  Boston  Navv  Yard,  at  Charlestown, 
was  established  in  1800.  The  bridges,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  length,  connecting  the  city  with  its  ad¬ 
jacent  suburbs  and  the  continent,  are  all  constructed 
of  wood;  but  it  is  joined  by  a  causeway’  of  earth  to 
Brookline,  and  the  Cross  Dam,  as  it  is  called,  leading 
across  the  bay  to  Roxbury,  is  also  formed  of  earth, 
with  walls  of  stone.  This  avenue  served  the  double 
purpose  of  a  bridge  and  a  dam ;  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  cross-dam  of  a  similar  construction,  formed 
two  large  basins.  These  basins  have  been  filk*d  and 
680  acres  reclaimed,  known  as  the  Back  Bay  improve¬ 
ments,  and  much  of  it  already  built  upon.  The 
wharves  are  very  extensive:  the  Long  Wharf  and 
Ontral  Wharf  are  each  very  commodious.  The 
wharves,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  city,hp'e 
been  built  on  sites  formed  by  raising  ground,  origi¬ 
nally  covered  by  the  sea.  Many  of  the  streets,  once 
narrow  and  crooked,  have  recently  been  widened  and 
straightened;  and  the  houses,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  brick,  though  many  of  them  are  of  granite 
and  sandstone,  are  large,  well  built,  and  elegant. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  following; 
The  State-House,  on  the  crown  of  Beacon  Hill,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  any  coup  d'ceil  of  the  city.  It 
is  a  fine  brick  building,  fronting  the  Common,  and 
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occupies  the  most  elevated  part  of  Beacon  Street,  100 
ft.  above  the  bay,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome,  50  ft. 
in  diameter,  the  most  conspicuous  object  upon  one’s 
approach  to  li.  From  the  cupola,  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained  of  the  city,  the  harbor,  and  tlie  chamiimr 
suburban  approaches  on  every  hand.  ^fheCity  Hall 
(Fig.  308)  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  tho  Modern 


Fig,  393. — THE  CITY  hall. 


Benaissance  style  of  architecture;  the  Faneuil  Hall 
(Fig.  989)  Market,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  two 
stories  high,  590  ft.  in  length  and  50  ft.  wiOc,  with  a 
large  hall  in  second  story,  known  as  Quincy  Hall. 
The  Court-House  is  also  of  granite,  176  ft.  long,  57  ft. 
high,  and  .51  feet  wide,  adorned  with  massive  Doric 
porticos.  Tiic  (Jcncral  Hospital  is  another  handsome 
granite  building,  surrounded  by  open  groiin<ls  of  4 
acres  in  extent.  Tlie  City  llo.-fiital,  City  Bureau  of 
Charities.  Boston  Athentcum,  Horticultural  Hall, Mu¬ 
sic  Hall,  ;MasonicTcmplc(Fig.  399), Odd  Fellows’  Build- 


Fig,  399. — MASONIC  temple. 
ing,  ^fass.  Inst  itutc  of  Technology,  Buildingof  thcBos- 
tou.SocietyofKaturalHistory, Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
are  fine  examples  of  their  rc'spcctive  stvles.  Among 
the  more  rc'ccnt  edifices  wo  mav  name  tbeCatludral 
(Il.r.),  Trinity  Church  (r.E.\>fcw  Old  South  Church 
tCoiig.).  The  old  State  House,  King’s  Chapel,  and 
()ld  South  Church  are  among  the  old  landmarks  of 
B  ,  the  latter  built  in  1729.  Tlic  Bunker  Hill  Mon¬ 
ument  at  ('harlc.stown  is  a  well-known  object  of  in¬ 
terest.  Boston  Common,  a  notable  park  of  50  acres, 
contains  the  Soldiers’  Monument  and  “Brewer” 
Fountain.  The  Public  (Jarden,  contiguous  to  the 
Common,  contains21  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  In  it 
are  an  ecpiestrian  statue  of  Washington,  and  one  of 
IMward  Kverett,  and  also  The  “Ftlier”  Monument, 
as  it  is  called,  erected  to  commemorate  the  discovery 
of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  amesthetic;  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  running,W.from  the  Garden,  contains  statues 
of  Alex.  Hamilton  and  of  Geii.  Glover  o'fltevolution- 
ary  fame.  A  Park  Commission,  appointed  in  1875, 
lias  reported  upon  a  plan  for  a  series  of  parks,  ex¬ 
tending  several  miles.  B.  possesses  210  religious  so¬ 
cieties,  six  theatres,  a  museum,  an  eye  and  ear  in¬ 
firmary,  and  numerous  benevolent  and  industrial  in¬ 
stitutions.— Tlie  press  of  B.  is  the  oMcst  in  the  U. 
States.  The  first  journal  published  in  N.  America 


was  The  Kewz  Letter,  which  was  commenced  April  21, 
1704.  Th?  second  paper  was  the  JJoston  ixazette, 
commenced  1719,  of  which  James  Franklin  was 
printer. — B.  has  always  been  favoraiJv  distinguished 
by  her  attention  to  education  and  'literature.  By 
some  she  has  been  called  the  ”  of  America, 

and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  celebrated  Harvard  College 
(p.  117G).  Schools  of  all  denominations  abound,  and 
education  Is  in  a  Vx-ry  advanced  state.  The  B.  Pul>- 
lic  Library,  next  in  .size  to  the  library  of  Congress, 
was  instituted  in  1852,  and  contains  (1877)  312,000 
bound  volumes,  and  197,000  pamphlets.  The  Athen- 
£Eam  has  a  lil^rnry  of  100,000  vols.,  a  picture  gallery, 
and  a  public  ball  for  lectures.  The  school  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  blind,  foundM  in  1833,  is  said  to  be 
extremely  well  managed.  Tlie  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  S  /iences,  the  Historical  and  Natural  Hi.s- 
tory  Societies,  are  among  its  learned  associations; 
it  has  also  a  Ilumane  Society,  orphan  asylums,  and 
numerous  other  charitable  institutions.  A  host  of 
daily,  tri-weckly,  monthly,  and  other  periodical  jour¬ 
nals  are  published  here.  Tlie  municipal  govt,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  hoard  of  12  aldermen,  and  a 
common  council  of  72  members,  all  of  which  are 
chosen  annually  hy  the  citizens.  There  is  a  police 
court  for  the  trial  of  minor  olFcnces,  and  a  superior 
court,  which  holds  criminal  and  civil  sessions. — The 
annual  expenditure  of  B.  for  1877,  was  {pl5, 217, 378, — 
of  this  amount  the  schools  received  §1,816,015. — The 
fund'-d  and  unfund' d  vet  debt  of  tlie  city  was  (April 
30,  1877)  §43,500,177. — In  May,  1876,  B.  contained 
39,804  dwellinfr-honscs,  and  about  100  hotels.  Its  val¬ 
uation  was,  1877,  §086,840,587.  B.  is  connected  with 
tlie  interior  of  the  U.  States,  and  Canada,  by  railways 
and  river  navi'^ation  ;  and  has  a  mo^t  extensive  trade 
both  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Hoosac  Tun¬ 
nel,  B.  is  in  direct  R.  R.  conne<‘tion  with  the  West, 
from  whence  comes  her  chief  supply  of  breadstuffs. 
The  returns  are  made  in  the  products  of  her  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  in  which  ]Ma.ssachusctts  is  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  in  the  commodities  furnished  by  the 
fisheries  and  her  foreign  trade.  The  value  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  B.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 
1877,  amounted  to  §44,07G,9s6,  imjiorts  §42,275,125. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  during 
the  same  period,  sl'owcd  an  aggregate  total  of  303,151 
tons.  Its  shillping  statistics  ibr  that  year  give  647 
American  vessels,  or  260,262  tons;  and  foreign,  1401,  or 
494,171  tons,  as  having  entered  this  port;  total,  2048 
vessels,  754,433  tons,  while  the  clearances,  on  the 
other  hand,  numbered  003  American  of  242,365  tons, 
and  foreign,  1309,  with  tonnage  of  461,717,  forming  a 
total  of  1917  vessels,  704,082  tons. 

{History.)  The  Indian  name  of  the  peninsula  was 
Shawm  lit.  The  moaning  of  the  name  is  probably  “liv¬ 
ing  springs  of  water.”  Trimountaine  was  the  name 
given  to  the  peninsula  because  of  the  bold  appearance 
of  certain  eminencesiu  it.  The  naineof  B.  was  given 
by  tlie  first  settlers  to  their  chief  colony  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  one  of  the  distinguished  first  colonists,  who 
came  from  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  original 
pioneer  of  the  whites  in  this  region  was  nn  eccentric 
Englisiiman,  Wm,  Blackstone,  the  date  of  whose  ar¬ 
rival  is,  however,  not  accurately  known.  It  is  con¬ 
jectured  tl>at  he  came  into  the  country  in  1622-1623. 
The  town-records  liegin  about  1634.  The  first  Grand 
Jury  of  the  country  met  at  />.,  JSept.  1,  1635;  and,  in 
1651,  the  place  isde.scribed  by  an  eye-witness  as  being 
very  flourishing.  A  list  of  all  the  streets,  lanes,  and  ' 
alleys  was  made  in  1708,  and  they  were  found  to  be 
110  in  number.  At  the  first  news  of  the  intention  of 
the  English  government  to  apply  its  revenue  s>  stem 
comprehensively  to  the  colonies,  B.  assumed  that  de¬ 
termined  stand  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  law  which 
gave  it  so  imposing  a  part  in  tlie  bnth  of  tlie  nation. 
Accounts  of  theiiiiportantevents  of  which  it  was  the 
scene  during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  will  be  given  umler  Massarbusetts. 
After  a  siege  of  one  year,  the  British  coniniander  was 
conipolled  to  abandon  tliejilace,  March  3  7, 1776,  and 
Washington  entered  .5.  immediately  after  the  enemy’s 
retreat.  During  the  war,  B.  supported  tlie  reim'ta- 
tion  it  had  acquired  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  the  con¬ 
test,  ami  its  people  energetically  supported  the  policy 
tliat  ended  in  the  sidnption  of  the  Federal  constitu¬ 
tion.  Ill  1822  .5.  was  made  city.  The  first  vc.sscl 
belonging  to  B.,  of  American  build,  was  the  bark 
Blessing  of  the  Bay,  launched  at  Mystic,  July  4,  1631. 
The  first  ship  built  at  was  the  Trial, in  1644,  which 
Bubsequently  made  a  voyage  to  S^)ain.— June,  1869,  a 
grand  National  Jubilee  was  held  in  this  city  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  Union. 
This  tooktbe  form  of  a  musical  festival  on  thelargest 
scale,  comprising  a  grand  orchestra  of  1094  instru¬ 
ments,  in  conjunction  with  a  chorus  of  10,000  voices. 
This  was  repeated  in  1872.  The  fire  of  Nov.  9, 1872, 
in  B.  destroyed  776  luiildings,  mostly  stores  and  ware¬ 
houses,  the'assesscd  value  of  which  was  §13,500,000, 
while  the  total  value  of  property  destroyed  was  es¬ 
timated  at  §60,000,000,  covering  an  area  of  65  acres. 
It  is  now  almost  all  rebuilt  with  most  substantial 
stone  and  brick  buildings.  Great  improvements  of 
late  years  have  taken  place  in  this  city,  necessitated 
in  part  by  the  filling-in  and  reclaiming  of  the  Back 
Bay;  whole  blocks  of  houses  have  been  raised  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  20  ft.,  and  the  land  filled  in. 
These  districts  are  known  as  Churcli  St.,  Suffolk  St., 
and  Northampton  St.  Districts;  this  herculean  labor 
has  been  attended  with  great  expense,  Washington 


St,,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  has  boon  extended 
N.  from  Uornhill  to  Haymarkct  Square.  The  pop, 
vras  13, CCS  in  1793;  33,250  in  1810;  G1,C92  in  lUCJ; 
1Co,884  in  3.  50;  200,000  in  1800;  250,526  in  1370  (in- 
clutling  Dorchester  and  Roxbury).  In  1:  74,  by  the 
annexation  of  Charlestown,  Brighton,  and  West  Rox¬ 
bury,  the  pop.  increased,  according  to  census  of  1:  70, 
to  202,499,  In  1875,  the  j>op.  was  341,919;  families. 
70,475 ;  children  at  schools,  28,602;  pop.  as  estimated 
by  t!io  Registrar  for  1877,  353,247.  Ma)'  B.  p.  1764. 

Bos'ton^  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Imgland,  in 
Lincolnsiiire,  on  the  river  Witliam,  28  m.  from  Lin¬ 
coln.  This  is  an  ancient  town^  and  was  formerly 
rich  in  monastic  and  religious  institutions,  tli<ni''li 
scarcely  a  vestige  is  now  left  of  the  six  friaries  and 
three  colleges  which  it  once  contained.  The  panMi 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Botolph,  is  a  noble  Golbic 
stnicturiL  justly  admired  for  its  elegance  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  it  was  founded  in  1C09.  The  nci  jiboring  s<‘a 
yields  great  numbers  of  fish;  and  a  considerable  trufiic 
is  carried  on  in  shrimps.  J'<  p.  13,000. 

n.  {Gomrs.)  A  game  at  cards  played  by  4 
l>ersoiis  with  2  packs  of  cards.  The  cards  arc  never 
shuflU'd  ;  one  of  the  packs  is  dealt,  and  the  other  cut 
alternately  to  determine  tlie  trump,  which  governs 
the  game.  The  dealer  deals  5  cards  to  each  player 
twice,  and  3  the  last  time  around.  If  the  fir.st  player 
can  make  5  tricks,  he  says,  “I  go  Boston,”  and  bis  com¬ 
petitors  may  overbid  liim  by  saying,  “I  go  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  or  13,”  as  the  band  of  each  may  warrant. 
Should  either  of  them  fail  to  make  the  number  of  tricks 
he  “  bits”  fur,  he  must  pay  to  each  comjietitor  a  forfeit 
regulated  by  a  card  of  prices,  which  must  be  propan  d 
beforehand.  Without  such  a  card  cannot  be  plavcd. 
It  is  the  most  complicated  of  all^amcs  of  cards.  It  i^ 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city. 

BoiH'ton,  in  ArL,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.  — A  jk-o.  of 
Washington  co.  — in  ( 'at.,  a  town  of  Placer  co.  — in 
Geo.,  a  p.-o.  of  Thomas  co.  — in  ]nd.,  a  vil.  of  Harri¬ 
son  co.  — a  p.-vil.  and  twp.  of  Wayne  co.  — in  A'//., 
a  p.-vil.,  of  Nelson  co.  — in  Mich.,  a  vil,  of  Kalama¬ 
zoo  co.  — in  Mi<sovri,  a  vil.  of  Andrew  co.  — in  A’. 

a  p.-vil.  and  twp.  of  Erie  co.,  18  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  — in  0.,  a  vil.  of  Bi'linont  co.  — a  vil.  and  twp. 
of  Summit  co.  — in  Penn,,  a  p.-o  of  Allcghcnv  co. 
— in  Texas,  a  p.-vil.  and  cap.  of  Bowie  co.,  3.50  ni.  K.  E. 
of  Austin  (  ity.  — in  I  o.,  a  p.-o.  of  Culpepper  co.  — a 
vil.  of  Halifax  co.  on  the  Dan  River 

Bos  ton  Corner,  in  N.  Y.,  a  p.-o.  of  Columbia  co. 

Bos'lon  ^>tatioll,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Pen¬ 
dleton  CO. 

Bo**'fon  Store,  in  Indiana,  a  P.O.  of  Monteomery  co. 

Bos  triehu«,n  ,  and  BosiRiciiiDJi,  n.pl  ( ZttvJ.)  A  genus 
and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  group  A'ytn- 
phila.  Some  species  ol  whicli  are  highly  destructive  of 
timber  namely  the  Bostrichus  hgmperda  S^'olytns  des¬ 
tructor,  atid  7'omicus  tyjiogrnphus ,  hut  the  twolatterare 
tlie  most  mischievous,  and  astonish  us  hy  tlie  amount 
of  damage  produced  hy  insects  of  so  small  a  si/e.  The 
elm-treo  is  the  (dijeid  of  attadc  to  ihe  S.  drstructor, 
while  the  T.  typngraphus  restricts  its  operations  to  the 
fir  The  females  at  lack  the  crevices 
of  the  hark. ami  ])erforate  it  in  diverg¬ 
ing  hitcral  channels,  in  which  from 
to  to  89  eggs  are  depo.sited.  At  tlie 
end  of  15  days  the  larva*  are  fiatched, 
and  foithwiih  commences  the  work'd 
ilestrnctmn.  each  gnaNMiig  a  serpen¬ 
tine  gallery  between  the  barU  and  p;^  40O. 
the  wood,  ami  gradually  enlarging  TYPor.R.\rnus 
its  burrow  until  the  period  wlieii  it  i.ketle. 
is  ready  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state:  Tomicu* typ-iyrapft«». 
when  liaving  finally  hecoiiiea  ja-rtect 
beetle,  it  diiectly  bores  through  tiie  portion  of  the  tree 
which  remains  between  the  wooil  and  the  outer  bark, 
ami  escapes  ihrongh  a  small  circular  ajiertiire  m  the 
latter  This  enienience  ot  the  perfect  insect  takes  place 
in  the  mouth  ol  Mav  .  am)  in  seasons  favjjrahlft  to  their 
deveU'pment  theyapjiear  in  swai  in.s.  and  rise  to  a  height 
exceeding  that  of  the  trees,  ami  may  be  earned  by  the 
wind  to  another  and  distant  pait  id  tlie  forest  Tlie  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  fema'e  lakes  place  in  the  air.  so  that 
whcre\er  they  alight  they  are  ready  lo  recommence  the 
work  of  destrm'iion.  'J’he  <  hii’f  precaulions  and  reme¬ 
dies  which  experience  lias  suggested,  are,  to  cut  down 
the  trees  whi<  )i  are  oma*  attacked,  liark  tliem,  burn  the 
bark,  and  to  remove  all  felled  timber  without  delay. 

Bosl  wicli  in  Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  Kent  co. 

BoH'well,  James, a  Scottish  gentleman,  D.  at  Kdiid'urgh, 
1740.  lie  studied  for  tlie  bar.  am],  in  1763,  w  h'*n  visiting 
London,  formed  an  acquaintance  witli  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
great  lexicographer.  On  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Italy, 
be  jnihlished  nn  Account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of 
Gevn-al  Paoh,  8vo.,  a  work  containing  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  information,  but  dis]daying  the  anient  char¬ 
acter  and  amusing  egi-tism  of  the  author,  in  so  singular 
a  manner  as  to  exju'se  him  to  the  satirical  censure  of  the 
critics.  In  1773.  lie  accompanied  his  fiiemi  Johnson  on 
a  tour  to  the  Scotti.'^h  Highlamis  and  the  Hebrides,  of 
which  excnr.sioii  he  published  A  Journal,  in  1785.  Dr. 
Johnson  died  in  1784,  and  B  began  to  prepare  for  the 
press  memoirs  of  his  “illustrious  friend,”  for  whiili  he 
had  been  collecting  materials  during  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  tlieir  intimacy.  This  work,  entitled  The  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  was  luiMished  in  2  vols.  4to., 
in  1791,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  The  stores 
of  literary  anecdote  which  are  contained  in  Ibis  produc¬ 
tion,  the  minute  and  apparently  accurate  information 
which  it  displays  relative  to  the  habits,  maouers,  and 
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ftoiiversation  of  Johnson,  an«1  the  romantic  attachment 
ot  the  antljor  to  his  suhA'c*,  remler  Hib  hook  i<iu‘  ol  the 
mo&t  entertainin'^  pieces  of  biouruphy  in  tiie  English 
lan«;uage.  1).  1795.  c'  *  b 

ttoH'woil,  in  0/nn,  a  post-office  of  Mahoning  co. 

liO>iWOll'la^  n.  {ISot.)  A  genus  of  jiianls,  onier  Aiw?/- 
rulacm.  The  most  important  species  is  Ji.  thurifura, 
a  tree  wliich  grows  to  a  large  size,  in  hilly  situaiions, 
from  the  Coromainlel  coast  to  tin-  central  p.irts  of  India. 
Ihis  plant  is  tiie  source  <jt  tlm  \'almible  gum-rcsin  km.)wn 
us  Indian  olibanum.  B.  papifrij^nu  y*.  native  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  also  yields  a  fragrant  gum-resin,  and  is  (urther  Ve- 
markaole  on  accoujit  of  its  inner  bark,  wluch  peels  ofl 
in  tliin  white  layers  like  paper — See  Uliuamm. 

BOKweH'iun,  a.  Ihdating,  or  portaijiiug  lo,  Boswell. 

n.  Tlie  style  or  manner  of  Bo>woll. 

Kos'wolPs,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  FInvanna  co.  * 

Bos'worlli,  .losnm,  n.m,  f.r.s..  f  s.a.,  a  distinguislied 
English  philologist,  B.  1788.  lie  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1839  took  his  doctor’s  d«*gree,  and  was  elected 
Profi-ssor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Oxfonl  University.  Dr.  B  s 
who  is  a  member  of  the  jirincipa!  leanuMi  socieliifs  of 
Europe,  is  tlie  author  of  T!ni  E'nn.nits  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  {\S2'\)\  A  Dictiiniary  of  thp.  Antiln-Saxon  Lan¬ 
guage  (1838);  The  Origin  f/  the  Danish  'Language ;  Ab¬ 
stract  of  Scan<lt7\avian  Litrraturr :  Origin  of  the  English, 
Germanic,  and  Stwidinavian  Langaagrs  and  Nalit.ns  ; 
The  Essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar ;  A  Comptn- 
diniis  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  (1848),  &c.  lie  has  also 
pnblisheil  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Sixon  Version  of  the 
Jlistorian  Orosius,  wUh  an  Englisli  translation  (1865); 
and  the  same  royal  author's  Drscription  of  Europe  and 
the  Vfiyages  of  O’dhere  and  Wntfstan,  in  Anglo-8ax<m. 
with  an  English  translation  (1855);  The  Gospels  in  Gothic 
of  360,  onii  in  Anglo-Saxon  <f  995,  in  parallel  columns 
with  Wyckliffe's  Version  of  13S0,  and  Tyndalls  of  1520, 
whicli  work  apix-ared  in  1865. 

Bo.s'u'ortli  a  small  town  of  England,  co. 

Leicester,  memorable  for  the  liecisive  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  fought  close  to  it,  22tl  Aug.,  1485,  between 
Ilichard  HI.  of  EnglamI,  and  the  Earl  of  Kichmond 
(nfterwanls  Henry  VII.'),  in  whicli  the  former  lost  his 
crown  and  his  life,  and  which  terminated  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  rival  Houses 
<if  York  atid  Lancaster. 

Bosz'ra,  a  town  of  Syria,  fonnorly  the  caji.  of  tiie  Au- 
ranites;  50  m.  S.  of  Damascus,  and  SON.E.  of  Jerusalem: 
Lat.  32^  40'  N  ,  Lou.  30'^  30'  E.  Though  now  alimjst  de¬ 
serted,  the  ruin-i  are  extensive  and  magnificent;  the 
principal  of  these,  or  at  least  the  most  sacred  in  Mo.slem 
estimation,  is  the  De.ir-Bohaira  {"Wowsii  of  Boliaira”). 
80  called  from  being  consecrated  to  a  monk  of  that 
name,  who  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  tlie  sacred  char¬ 
acter  of  Moh.immed,  when  the  prophet,  in  liis  13th  year, 
visit<‘(i  Syria  witli  lii.s  uncle.  The  mins  are  of  the  finest 
workmanship.  B.  is  very  ancient;  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  as  one  of  the  cities  wliich  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  gave  to  the  Levites. 
{Josh.  xxi.  27.)  Its  strong  castle  was  built  by  tlie  Sar¬ 
acens,  between  whom  and  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem 
it  several  times  changed  niii-sters,  nini  under  Baldwin 
IV..  in  ll^iO.  it  was  entirely  ruined  and  depopulated. 

Bot«  n.  {Zodl.)  See  Bots. 

Botul  Forjt  nien,«.[Ivat.. /oramrn,  aperture.]  (Anaf.) 
A  large  opening  which  e.xifsts  in  llie  fetus  in  tiie  parti¬ 
tion  between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart,  ami  by 
means  of  which  tlie  bloml  passes  from  one  to  the  other. 
Its  discovery  is  generally  attributed  to  Leonard  Botallus, 
Butal,  or  Botalli,  who  wrote  in  1562.  It  was  spoken  of, 
however,  by  Vesalins,  and  even  by  Galen.  —  Dunglison. 

Botaii'ic,  Botan'ieal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
botany ;  referring  to,  or  containing,  plants ;  as,  a  botanic 
collection. 

Botanic  garden,  a  garden  in  which  plants  are  collected 
and  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  science 
of  botany.  —  Botanic  physician,  a  iibysiciaii  whose  rem¬ 
edies  are  obtained  from  herbs  and  roots. 

Botaii'ioally,  a-'fi’.  According  to  the  system  of  bot¬ 
any  ;  in  a  botanical  manner. 

Bot'aniKt,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  botany  ;  a  professor 
of  tlie  knowledge  of  plants  or  herbs,  as,  ‘'That  diligent 
botanists —  Woodward. 

Boi'aiiizo,  r.  t.  [Fr.  hotaniser.]  To  study  botany;  to 
search  for  ami  collect  plants,  us  a  botanist. 

“  One  that  would  peep  and  hotanize 
Ui>oii  Ilia  mulher’s  grave.  '  —  WordsrvorCh. 

Bot'anlzing*,  n.  The  seeking  of  plants  for  botanical 
purposes. 

Bat'any,  n.  [Gr.  botani,  herb  or  grass  ]  That  branch 
of  natural  history  which  relates  to  tlie  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  not  merely  including  the  nomenclature  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  plants,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  in  their  wuiest 
extent. — To  facilitate  investigation.  B.  has  been  divided 
into  several  dejiartments  wliich  may  be  regarded  as 
separate  sciences.  The  objects  and  scope  ot  each  of 
these suh-sclences  will  now  l»e  explained.  —  1.  Structural 
Botany,  Organography,  includes  everything  relating 
to  the  organization  of  jilants.  It  describes  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  ti.ssne  which  enter  into  the  conipo.sition  of 
plants;  it  explains  the  structure  of  every  organ;  and  it 
also  teaches  the  relation  that  one  organ  bears  to  an¬ 
other.  That  l>ranch  of  structural  B.  which  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  elementary  tissues  is  sometimes  distin- 
gui.shed  as  Vegetable  Histology.  The  microscope  has 
shown  that  tlie  varion.s  tissues  are  compos(*«l  of  little 
membranous  sacs  or  vesicles,  varying  in  form  ami  size, 
and  united  in  different  ways,  'i’ho  sfmly  ol  tliese  ele- 
mentarv  organs  cannot  be  prosecuted  witlioiit  the  aid 
of  costly  instruments,  but  much  may  be  learned  from 
the  clear  descriptions  and  excellent  illustrations  given 


in  modern  botanical  works,  particularly  those  of  Bindley. 
Some  plants  eonsist  of  simj)le  cells  only,  whicli  continue 
tliroughout  life  to  produce  new  cells,  and  to  perform  all 
llie  vital  functions.  A  flowering  plant,  liowever,  al- 
thougli  originally  cellular,  produia*s  organs  composetl 
of  cells  ami  ves.sels,  variously  muditieU  and  arranged, 
and  Covered  by  an  epidermis.  These  compound  organs 
may  be  divitled  into  nutriiiie,  or  lliose  com-i-rm  d  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant,  and  rejiroductive,  or  tliose 
which  are  employed  in  the  pioduclioiiof  new  indiviil- 
Uals.  The  former  uie  the  sUm,  root,  ami  leaf;  iho  lat¬ 
ter,  the //meers  and /rtn'L  Leave.s  occupy  various  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  stem  and  branches,  and  tlieir  arrangement 
b'rms  a  sulijeet  lor  special  slmly.  The  arrangement  «»f 
flowers  on  the  floral  axis  and  its  ramiticalions.  has  also 
to  be  cuiisideri'd.  The  term  Mmphology  lias  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  portion  of  Organography  which  treats  of 
thealmornial  nuiditicationsol  tlie  dilferentorgans.  The 
researches  which  have  been  made  iu  tliis  dei>artment 
during  tile  last  fuiiy  years,  have  confiriiu'd  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  tlie  German  jioet  Ootlio,  namely,  that  all 
those  parts  familiarly  known  as  leaves,  flowers,  ami 
fruit,  are  constructed  on  a  simple  uniform  ))laii,  out  of 
one  kind  of  organ  in  dilferent  states  of  inodiliealiou  ami 
combuiution:  and  that  there  is  no  other  dillerenee  be¬ 
tween  tiie  flower  of  a  ruse  and  that  of  a  iiellle,  tlian 
what  arises  from  inodifieations  and  Cf»nibinations  of  tliis 
tyi)ical  organ,  which  i.s  the  leaf.  In  elucidating  this 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  type,  which  cunstilules  tlie 
basis  of  the  theory  of  botany,  Limlley  says:  “We  are 
80  accustomed  to  talk  of  plants  bearing  leaves,  and 
flowers,  ami  fruit,  and  it  is  so  eviilent  to  our  senses  that 
extremely  <Utl'erent  organs  do  exist  under  such  names, 
tliut  it  seems  incoiiceival)le  that  jiarts  so  very  dissimilar 
should  be  only  leaves  in  diflerent  states;  that  the  pure 
white  petals  of  the  lily,  the  rich  red  flowers  of  the  rose, 
the  sweet-smelling  blossoms  of  tlie  jasmine  and  orange, 
or  the  long  trumpet-shaped  corollas  of  the  honeysuckle, 
should  all  be  leaves ;  that  the  stiimeii.s  in  which  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  powder  is  locked  up,  the  pistils  wliich  are  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  the  ovula 
tliat  they  contain,  and,  finally,  that  the  fruit,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  two  last,  are  all  so  many 
parts  formed  out  of  one  common  organ,  which  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  very  fre<jucnt  state  is  what  we  call  a  leaf. 
Botanists  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  Avho  eats  an  apple,  or 
an  ore.nge,  or  a  jieach,  is  in  a  state  of  mental  delusion, 
and  that  while  he  fancies  himself  to  be  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  i)alate  by  the  most  delicious 
flavors,  he  is  really  only  chewing  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  ;  but  they  assert  that  those  appendages  of  a  plant 
which  are  commonly  called  the  leaves  have  a  peculiar 
anatomical  structure,  and  a  certain  relation  to  tlie  stem 
on  wliich  they  are  l»orne,  and,  being  developed  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  fixed  laws,  are  always  arranged  upon  a 
certain  and  uniform  plan  with  respect  to  each  other; 
and  that  all  the  other  organs,  whether  calyx,  corolla, 
Btamens,  pistils,  or  fruit,  have  an  anatomical  structure 
essentially  tlie  same,  bear  tlie  same  relation  to  tlie  axis 
that  they  grow  upon,  are  developed  according  to  the 
same  laws,  are  arranged  upon  the  same  cerbiin  and  uni¬ 
form  plan  witli  respect  to  each  other,  and,  finally,  are 
constantly  becoming  transfornuxl  into  leaves  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  appearance ;  tlius  losing  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  usually  found,  and  reverting  to  their  struc¬ 
tural  type.”  Mori»hology  is  a  most  attractive  subject 
for  study,  but  less  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
than  that  part  of  Organography  which  has  reference  to 
the  ordinary  forms  of  organs,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged.  No  systematic  arrangement  can  l>e 
umlerstood  witliout  a  knowledge  of  tiie  law’s  upon  wliich 
the  symmetry  of  plants  depends,  and  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  tlie  structure  of  every  kind  of  organ.  — 
See  CzLL,  Infl')re.scence,  Ovule,  Phyllotaxis,  Pistil, 
Seed,  Stamen,  Ac.  —  %  Physiological  Botany  treats  of 
jihmts  in  a  living  or  active  state,  and  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  their  functions  are  performed;  it  explains  how 
they  are  influenced  by  tlie  several  agencies  of  liglit,  heat, 
air,  and  moisture:  and  it  describes  their  various  secre¬ 
tions  and  the  nutriment  afforded  by  the  s*  il.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  any  attempt  to  investigate  tlie 
laws  of  vegetable  life  would  bo  abortive  without  a  per¬ 
fect  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  detailsof  or¬ 
ganization.  I’lants,  not  being  endowed  with  voluntary 
inotlt)n,  derive  their  food  eitlier  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  or  from  the  atmosphere  by  which  they 
are  surroundcMi.  The  nutriment,  consisting  of  water 
gencM’ally  liolding  salts  in  solution,  is  absorbed  by  the 
aid  of  eii’do.smose,  liy  the  extremities  of  the  root.  It  then 
passes  from  cell  to  cell,  and  ascends  the  stem,  dissolving 
in  its  cour.se  some  of  the  organic  matter  stored  up  in 
the  vegetable  tissue.  Arrived  at  the  green  shoots  and 
surfaces  of  tlie  leaves,  which  are  covered  witli  minute 
openings,  or  stomata,  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  intluenco 
(if  light,  heat,  and  air.  About  two-thirds  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  taken  uj)  is  now  evaporated  and  exhaled  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  which,  of  course,  becomes  tliickiuied,  under¬ 
goes  certain  chemical  changes,  and  then  begins  to  de- 
ti(  (*nd  by  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  along  the 
bark.  It  takes  either  a  direct  or  a  circuitous  course 
downward,  communicating  witii  tlie  centre  of  the  stem 
by  the  medullary  rays,  depositing  various  secretions, 
more  especially  in  the  liark,  and  giving  origin  to  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  destined  to  nourish  and  form  new  tis¬ 
sues.  Finally  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  root,  w  here 
absorption  had  ccuiimenced;  a  small  portion  is  there  ex¬ 
creted,  while  tlie  remainder  mixes  with  tlie  newly 
al)Sorbpd  fluids,  and  again  circulates  in  the  sup.  The 
circulation  of  the  sap  has  been  adduced  as  an  example 
of  tlie  vital  proia^sses  elucidated  by  i)h.vsiology,  because 
it  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  all  the  organs  of  uu* 


frition,  and  may  therefore  serve  instead  of  several  iUn»- 
trutions.  The  study  ol  the  special  functions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  organs  necessuriiy  precedes  lliat  of  the  general 
jdiysiological  pbeiiomrua,  such  as  circulation,  assimila* 
tion,  respiration,  fertilization,  and  germinatinii.  Umlei' 
llie  names  ot  the  diflerent  organs  ot  nutrition  and  repro¬ 
duction.  the  reader  of  this  work  will  find  full  particulars 
respecting  tlieir  functions.  The  phy.-iolog.v  ol  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  treated  of  at  leiigtli  under  the  lieaiis  DoLi.kn,  and 
Embryo.  See  also  E.nhosmose,  Sab,  Skcrltions,  Ac.  — 3. 
Systematic  Botany,  or  Taxonomy.  This  dei»aitnient  in¬ 
cludes  iho  principles  ol  cla.ssificatioii,  which  are  based 
on  the  observations  w  hicli  have  been  made  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  physiology  ol  plants.  It  cannot,  tlierefore.  be 
prosecuted  successJully  until  the  student  Lasanpiired 
u  com|ilete  knowledge  of  Urgunography.  Tlie  object  of 
8y.stematic  botany  is  to  name,  de.sciibe,  and  anango 
jdaiits  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hotani.st  may  readily 
ascertain  tlie  name  of  any  specimen,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  an  insight  into  its  true  nature  and  general 
pi'operlies.  A\  lien  it  is  cunsideied  tliat  there  are  some 
120,000  known  sjiecies  of  plants,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  he  a  delinite  nomenclature  and  classification,  were 
it  only  to  facilitate  reference  and  communication.  Be¬ 
fore  plants  can  be  classified,  tlieir  peculiarities  of  struc¬ 
ture  must  he  clearly  defined:  hence  the  necessity  of 
technical  irmguage  whicli  is  emj)lo.')ed  in  dcscrijitive  B. 
This  language  ought  not  to  deter  the  lover  of  nature 
from  studying  the  principles  of  classification  ;  for  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  numerous  technical  terms,  he 
will  at  tlie  same  time  fix  in  his  mind  the  ideas  wiiich 
tliey  represent,  and  tlius,  in  reality,  become  acquainted 
with  important  elementary  fact.s.  Butanists  are  blamed 
for  using  so  many  hard  word.s;  but  it  shmild  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  have  to  explain  very  minute  points  of 
structure,  and  must  employ  a  language  more  rigorously 
defined  than  tliat  of  (-rdiuary  conversation.  “Botany,” 
says  Dr.  llcefer,  “  would  be  the  must  lovely  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  if  botanists  had  not  made  its  nomenclature  so  dry 
and  repulsive.  All  the  world  would  study  it,  if  it  was 
addressed  le.ss  to  the  memory  and  more  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence.”  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pagij  on  the  use  of  techni¬ 
cal  terms  in  geology  may  be  fairly  set  in  oppo-ition 
to  the  observation  of  the  French  writer:  —  “Scientific 
terms,  when  once  thoroughly  comprehended,  are  quite 
as  easily  remembered  as  tiiose  derived  frtirn  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  every-day  life;  while,  being  chiefly  compounds 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  they  constitute  a  nomenclature  in¬ 
telligible  lo  the  scholars  of  every  country.  There  is 
nothing  more  perplexing  than  a  multiplicity  of  local 
and  provincial  terms;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
confusion  and  obstruction  that  would  arise  were  every 
country  and  district  adhering  to  its  own  vernacular, 
instead  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  terminology. 
Tlie  technicalities  of  science,  often  so  ignorantly  in¬ 
veighed  against,  are,  in  fact,  the  instruments  by  which  it 
effects  its  progress.  New'  objects  require  new’  names,  and 
new  facts,  new  jihrases  to  express  their  relations ;  and 
the  sooner  the  student  can  make  himself  familiar  with 
tliose  terms  and  tlieir  applications,  the  more  rapid  and 
pleasant  will  be  his  onward  progress.”  Tliat  part  of 
Systematic  Botany  which  relates  to  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  ot  the  science  is  sometimes  called  Glossology. 
The  principles  of  classification  constitute  what  i.s  prop¬ 
erly  called  Taxonomy,  lliough  this  term  is  otten  applied 
to  tlie  whole  department.  There  have  been  two  great 
plans  proposed  lor  the  classification  of  plants,  one  de¬ 
nominated  artificial  and  the  other  natural.  The  first  is 
founded  on  chiiracters  taken  from  certain  parts  of  plants 
only  without  reference  toothers;  while  thesecond  takes 
into  account  all  the  parts  of  j)lants,  and  involves  the 
idea  of  affinity  in  essential  organs.  Jn  botli  artificial 
and  natural  systems,  the  lower  divisions,  namely  the 
genera  and  species,  are  the  same,  the  great  difference 
between  tlieni  consisting  iu  the  manner  in  which  the 
genera  are  grouped  into  orders,  and  tlie  orders  into 
classes.  (See  Species.  Genus,  Order,  Class.)  The  plants 
in  one  of  tlie  higher  divisions  of  an  artificial  system, 
such  as  that  of  LinnaGUs.  have  no  necessary  affinity,  and 
are  connected  only  by  certain  characters,  more  or  less 
superficial,  whicli  have  been  selected  as  the  signs  of 
that  division.  Sucli  a  system  may,  therefore,  be  com- 
jiared  to  a  dictimiary,  in  which  words  are  arranged,  for 
convenience  of  reference,  in  alphabetical  order,  adjacent 
words  not  necessarily  agreeing  with  each  otlier,  further 
tlian  in  commencing  witli  the  same  letter.  In  a  natural 
order,  outlie  contrary,  all  the  genera  will  be  found  to 
iiave  a  true  family  likeness;  lor  their  association  is  tho 
result  of  a  carelui  consideraiion  of  the  structure  of  every 
organ.  The  classes  in  the  natural  system  have  been 
formed  upon  tlie  same  principle,  by  uniting  orders  which 
])osse88  manv  important  ciiaracters  in  coinmun.  The 
Linmean  system  leads  to  little  more  tlian  a  knowledge 
of  names,  and  can  only  be  I'loked  u]ion  as  an  index  to 
tlie  genera.  Thoiigli  superior  to  every  artificial  scheme 
previou.sly  promulgated,  its  day  has  gone  by  and  the 
more  philosophical  system  has  taken  its  place.  Linnams 
himself  never  intended  it  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
provisional  arrangement ;  and  distinctly  stated  that  a 
natural  method  was  the  great  object  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry.  Tlie  general  principles  of  tlie  Liniianui  or  Sex¬ 
ual  system  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  24  classes 
are  founded  on  the  number,  position,  relative  lengths, 
and  connection  of  the  stamens  ,  while  tlie  orders  in  these 
chu^ses  depend  on  the  number  of  the  styles,  the  nature 
of  tlie  fruit,  the  number  ot  the  stamens  iu  the  classes 
where  this  character  is  not  used  fordistinguisliing  them, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  flowers.  The  24th  class  includes 
plants  having  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  inittlie  otders 
are  forineil  according  to  natural  affinities.  Under  these 
classes  and  orders,  all  the  known  genera  and  species  are 
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armnped.  Even  as  an  artificial  method  for  discovering 
the  luiines  of  plants,  the  Liiiiia*aii  system  luuj  many 
iin[)erfections.  Being  based  upon  the  more  ObvioJis 
charucters  of  the  reproductive  organs,  it  cannot  be  of 
the  lesist  Use  wiien  the  plants  are  not  iu  full  flower, 
with  all  the  stamens  and  styles  perfect.  The  diflerent 
flowers  on  tlie  same  plant  often  vary  as  regards  the 
number  of  the  stamens.  Again,  if  the  classification  was 
carried  out  rigidly,  it  would  separate,  in  many  in^taIK‘es. 
tlie  species  of  the  ^ame  genus :  but  so  seiisihle  was  Lin- 
mens  of  the  Importance  of  maintaining  the  natural 
character  of  his  genera,  that  he  sacrifii-ed  the  symmetry 
of  scheme  for  the  sake  of  keeping  all  llie  species  to¬ 
gether.  The  natural  system  of  classification  is  based 
upon  tlie  real  affinities  of  jdants,  and  necessarily  takes 
into  account  all  the  organs.  Though  it  can  never  be 
jierfect  until  all  the  plants  of  the  globe  liuve  been  ex¬ 
amined,  it  Inus  already  reacheil  a  very  iiigh  point  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  a  great  number  of  the  orders  which 
have  been  dctermine<l  are  quite  as  natural  as  the  onlers 
in  tiio  animal  kingdom.  For  example,  those  groups  of 
plants  ilesignated  Jis  Hanunculacrc^^  Gfritianac^cF^  and 
AlnrpacfO!^  wra  distinct  in  their  characters  as  those 
animal  groups  named  OtUicra,  Chetroplrray  and  liodf.n- 
tta.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  tliat  a  knowledge 
of  one  species  is  to  a  great  extent  the  knowbaige  of 
many:  for  an  individual,  if  well  selected,  will  exhibit 
tlie  most  important  characters  of  all  the  other  plants 
in  the  same  natural  group.  Thus,  by  studying  the  com- 
iiii'ii  radish  {Raphanus}^  or  tlie  mustard  {Sinapis),  tlie 
botiinist  may  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  about  I.COO 
species,  wliicli  cimstitute  the  order  Hrassicacrf?^  and 
which  are  all  formed,  na  it  were,  on  the  same  type.  Tlie 
jiroperties  of  plants  accord,  in  a  very  remarkable  man¬ 
ner,  with  their  structure;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
position  of  a  plant  in  the  natural  arriingeinentindicates 
its  prop'Tties.  For  example,  if  a  botanist,  on  examin¬ 
ing  a  plant,  finds  all  the  strnctuiMl  peculiarities  of  the 
order  just  inentiomsi.  lie  may  feel  confident  that  it  Ls 
not  poisonous,  hut  iimst  likely  antiscorhutic  or  pungent. 
If,  however,  he  should  meet  with  one  of  the  Atrofxicrcp, 
he  might  safely  set  it  down  as  a  plant  possessing  poison¬ 
ous  n  ircotic  properties.  Enough  has  l>erii  said  to  prove 
that  the  natural  system  is  much  more  tliau  a  mere  in¬ 
dex  to  the  names  of  plants.  It  reveals,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  plan  of  creation,  and  is  at  once  an  aid  to  re¬ 
search  and  a  record  of  discovery.  Several  scliemes  based 
upon  the  natural  ulfinities  of  plants  have  been  devised. 
They  may  he  regardeil  as  so  many  vei*siuns  of  tlie  one 
true  system ;  for.  though  they  have  been  worked  out  hy 
different  metlmds,  they  agree  in  nearly  all  their  grand 
divisions.  The  cliaraeters  by  which  the  primary  groiqis 
have  betui  determined,  are  furnished  by  the  elementary 
tissues,  and  the  most  important  organs  of  vegetation 
and  reproduction.  Regarding  only  the  elementary 
structure,  plints  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
Or.lhUar  ami  I’ascM/ar,  according  to  the  ahsence  or  pres¬ 
ence  of  regular  ves.sels:  (see  Tis.suR,  Cell,  Vesskl.  1  A 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  results  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  different  irnales  by  which  plants  are  propa¬ 
gated.  Some  spring  from  true  seeds,  containing  the 
rudimentary  orgins  calle<l  cotyledons;  while  others  are 
developecl  from  SpnresAn  which  nodi-  tinct  organs  can 
be  traced.  Tlie  former  are  said  to  be  0)ty}*AnnnnSiy  and 
the  latter  Ac^>tyU.d<mfni'<,  (i.  e.  without  cotyledons.)  As 
the  iiuniher  of  Cidyled  »ns  forms  a  natural  distinctive 
cliaracter,  the  first  group  of  plants  is  subdivided  into 
mnnocottfled'moui,  having  one  cotyledon,  and  dicofi/U- 
donofts,  h  iving  two  cotyledons.  The  imsiein  which  the 
root  is  produced  affords  cliaraeters  whicli  confirm  this 
arrangement.  The  young  root  of  an  ucotyledon  is 
hf.Urnrhizal.  tliat  of  a  monocotyledon  is  nultrhizal,  and 
tliat  of  a  dicotyledon  exorhizal  :.  (see  EMnavo.)  The  three 
groups  are  further  characterized  hv  the  steins  ;  those  of 
the  first  being  acmgenoit*,  those  of  the  second  fndvgm- 
oas,  and  those  of  the  third  fxog^^nmu.  Steinless  plants 
are  said  to  be  Ihallngfrutusi,  and  form  a  distinct  section 
of  the  ac-otylftdonons  group.  The  venation  of  the  leaves  j 
establishes  the  same  great  natural  divisions:  and  simi¬ 
lar  results  are  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  flow¬ 
ers:  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  being  ph'in^ro- 
g  imous,  or  flowering,  ami  acotyletbms,  crgpt jgamouSy  or 
flowerless.-- The  arrangement  adhereil  to  in  the  present 
work  is  that  propo.sed  by  Lindley,  in  wlilch  the  numher 
of  onlers  extends  to  303.  The  main  divisions  consist 
of  asexual,  or  “  Flowerless  plants,”  which  include  Thal- 
logens  and  Acrogeus  ;  and  .vxttaZ,or  “  Flowering  plants,” 
which  incluile  lifiizogenSy  Eiviogens^  Dictyogem^  Gymno- 
and  Exogem. 

1.  Th.kllooexs  are  Flowerless  plants,  whose  stems  and 
leaves  are  undistinguishable.  They  include  the  alliances  : 
Algtd^-<.  FuogalfSy  LichennUft.  q.  v.  I 

•X  AcaooENS  are  Flowerless  plants,  whose  stems  and  I 
leaves  are  di.^tinguishable.  The  alliances  are.  MufcaUi.  \ 
Lycop  KiaUsy  and  FUictUn,  q.  v. 

3.  Riiizk3EN8  are  Flowering  plants,  with  fructifica¬ 
tion  springing  from  a  thallns.  The  orders  are,  Bula^ 
nophoracfce,  Cytinne^.fTy  and  Jiaffie^iac^re. 

4.  Evdouc.ns  are  Flowering  plants,  with  fructification 
epringing  from  a  stem,  the  wood  of  tlie  stem  youngest 
in  the  centre;  the  cotyledon  single,  and  the  leaves  par¬ 
allel-veined.  permanent.  The  alliances  are,  GhimaUXy 
Arale<y  I*<d>nalfx,  IfydralAs,  NdrcisxakSy  AnwrnnUgy  Or- 
chidaU^y  ^yridalfg,  JuncaUg^  LiliaUg,  and  AlismaUs, 

q- 

5.  uiCTYOOENS  are  like  Endogens,  except  that  the 
leave?  are  net-veined,  deciduous.  The  wood  of  the  stem, 
when  perennial,  is  arranged  in  a  circle  with  a  central  | 
pith.  The  orders  are,  /)ioscoreace(r,  Snitlace(ty  P.’iiltsi'  i 
ac^fFy  Trillincft^y  and  Roxburghiacere. 

6.  ttTUXOOE.NS  are  Flowering  plants,  whose  fructifica-i 


tion  springs  from  a  stem  the  wood  of  which  is  youngest  I 
at  the  circumference,  always  coii  entric;  tlie  cotyledons  [ 
2  or  more;  and  the  seeils  quite  naked.  'J  he  orders  are, 
CycadmctCFy  P'nacrrVy  TaxaoxVy  ami  Gitf(aCf:Fy  q.  v. 

7.  Exooens  are  like  Oyiniiogeiis,  except  that  the  seeds 
are  enclosed  in  seed-ves.'jels.  They  are  distributed  into 
four  sub-classes :  —  (1.)  Diclinous  Exogeiu.  —  Flowers 
diclinous,  without  any  customary  tendency  to  become 
liermaiihrodite.  Tlie  alliances  are,  AincntaUSy  VrticahSy 
Euphorbmlrs,  QucrnaleSy  GarryaUs,  MenisixrmaUsy  Ca- 
curbitalesy  J^aixiyalfS.  q.  v.  —  (11.)  Hypogynous  Exogens. 
—  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  jiolyganious  :  stamens  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  calyx  ami  corolla.  The  alliances 
are,  Violales,  Cislules,  Malrahs.  StipindaUSy  Gutli/eraleSy 
JSytitph'tJeSy  RanalcSy  Derlfcral^Sy  EricalfSy  Rutahs,  \ 
GrramaleSy  SilenaleSy  ChexifgHHialrSy  Pij>eraies,  q.v. — 
(HI.)  Peryginous  Exogens.  —  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or' 
polygamous;  stamens  growing  to  the  side  of  either 
the  calyx  or  the  corolla:  ovary  superior,  or  nearly  so. , 
The  alliances  are,  FicoidaleSy  DapUnaleSy  RosaleSy  ikixi- 
fragaleSy  RhamnaUSy  Geniianales,  Sdufi'iles,  OortusaUs, 
EchiahSy  Bignonialeg.  q  v.— {!'  .)  Kpyginous  Exogens. — 
Flowers  herniajihrodite  or  polygainou.s  :  stamens  gn>w- 
iiig  to  the  bide  of  either  the  caly.x  or  corolla:  ovary  In- 
feiior.  or  nearly  so.  The  alliances  are,  Cam}uxnaleSy 
Myrtale.^y  CactaleSy  GrossaUSy  CinchonaleSy  VmbellareSy 
q  V.,  ami  Asaralts. 

A  brief  notice  <*f  the  progress  of  systematic  B  may 
conclude  this  attempt  toelucnlate  its  leading  princiiiles. 
One  of  the  earliest  methodical  arrangenieuts  was  that 
of  Cjesaljunns,  a  Uoniiin  physician  attached  to  the  court 
of  Pope  iilixtus  V.  This  was  entirely  artificial;  and  the 
same  may  he  nfiiniied  of  tlie  several  systems  of  Gesner, 
Mori.s<>n.  Riviiius,  and  Toiiniefort.  That  propounded  by 
Touniefort  was  for  a  long  time  adopted  by  the  French 
school,  but  was  ultimately  dl.-iplaced  by  the  attractive 
scheme  of  Liiiiiauis,  who  mu.st  be  lo«»ked  upon  ns  tlie 
great  promulgator  of  the  artificial  method  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  fii'&t  attempt  at  arranging  plants  according 
to  tlieir  natural  affinities  was  made  by  an  English  bota¬ 
nist.  John  Ray,  in  the  year  1682.  His  scheme  was  ne-' 
cessarily  very  imperfect,  for  tlie  number  of  plants  tlien  | 
known  was  comparatively  biimll;  still  it  was  in  its  leading 
features  correct,  and  has  really  formed  the  foundation  of  ^ 
every  later  system.  It  was  long  neglecle<i,  and  did  not 
r<*ceive  the  attention  it  deserved  until  Jussieu  entered 
the  fi  dd.  and  developed  Ibiy's  views  of  the  natural  af¬ 
finities  in  the  vegetable  kiiigd<»m.  Jussieu  s  method  was 
first  made  known  in  tlie  year  17S9,  just  eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Linnauis.  Since  that  time,  the  natu¬ 
ral  method  has  been  ailvanced  by  the  labors  of  De  Can¬ 
dolle,  Brown,  Kndlicher,  Lindley,  and  many  others. — 4. 
Geographical  Botany  treats  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
plants  are  affected  by  climato  and  station,  and  endeavors 
to  determine  tlie  condiMons  under  which  particular 
families  or  species  of  plants  are  confined  to  certain  zones 
of  latitude  and  altitude.  It  is  a  study  of  great  intere.'^t, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  succes.'ifully  prosecuted  with¬ 
out  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  sciences. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  there  are  vast  tracts  of  continents 
unexplored  by  botanical  travellers,  the  knowledge  upon 
wliicii  this  department  is  founded  must  be  imperfect. 
(See  Distribution  or  Plants.)  —  5.  Fftssd  Botany  investi¬ 
gates  the  nature  of  the  plants  found  in  a  fossil  state  in 
the  various  geological  formations.  Itis  therefore  atonce 
a  branch  of  botany  and  of  geolojiy.  (See  Pal.^ontology.) 
The  practical  bearings  of  botany  are  most  important, 
and  are  sometimes  treated  separately  in  manuals  of  the 
science,  under  tlio  head  of  Ectmoinic  B'tany.  All  the 
principal  plant?  afTording  food,  timber,  medicine,  fibres, 
dye-stuffs  and  other  useful  products,  are  in>tlced  in  this 
work  uniler  the  names  of  the  genera  wliich  inclmle  them. 
For  further  details  of  the  structure  and  classification  of 
plants,  the  readier  may  consult  with  uilvantage  Lindley'sl 
Introduction  to  B  dany,  EDments  of  Botany,  and  Vege¬ 
table.  KingdotHy  and  the  works  of  Balfour,  Ueufrey, 
Henslow,  Olivir,  and  A»ii  Gray. 

Bot'Hiiy.  in  7owa,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Bot'aiiy  Bay,  a  bay  of  Now  South  Wales,  Australia, 
5  m.  S.  of  Sydney ;  Hit.  3f®  S.,  Lon.  151®  16'  E.  It  was 
discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1770, 
and  named  by  him  from  tlie  great  number  of  new  plants 
found  in  its  vicinity.  In  1787  it  received  England's  first 
penal  colony  in  the  EJa'it :  and  though  it  was  supplanted 
the  very  next  year  hy  Port  Jackson,  yet  it  long  contin¬ 
ued  to  he  the  popular  designation,  not  merely  of  thi.s 
penal  settlement,  but  of  the  Australian  convict  settle¬ 
ments  generally.  j 

Bot'aiiy  Bay  Oiim.n.  A  gum-resin  produced  by 
the  J^anthorrhaa  hastitis,  or  resxnifera  of  Australia. 

Bot  any  Bay  Oak«  n.  {B>*t.)  A  woixl  resembling  in 
color  full  red  mahogany,  and  used  for  veneering  the 
backs  of  brushes,  and  for  turnery,  Ac. 

B<»tar's:o.  n.  (Sp.  hotarga,  a  sort  of  loose,  baggy  ( 
breeches:  contraction  of  Wa/arz/a,  a  wide  leather  bag.] 
A  kind  of  sausage-roll,  or  cake,  made  of  the  roe  of  red 
mullet, and  much  used  in  Italy,  Spain,  Ac.. as  an  appetizer. 

Bota'via,  in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Boteh«  {bochy)  n.  (It.  hozza.  Of  the  same  origin  as  ?>o«.] 
A  swelling  or  pustule  on  the  skin;  an  eruptive  discolor¬ 
ation  of  the  epidermis. 

“  Botches  and  blsina  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.”  Milton. 

— That  which  resembles  a  botch;  a  part  or  patch  added 
clumsily  or  unsuitalily. 

‘  Yet.  making  here  a  perfect  5ofcJk. 

Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  bis  notch.”  -  Sici/t. 

— Ill-finished  work,  so  as  to  appear  worse  than  the  rest;  a 
clumsy,  bungled  piece  of  mending. 

*  To  leave  no  rubs  or  ftoteftes  m  the  work.”  —  Shak*. 

— V.  a.  To  mark  with  botches 


”  Yonng  Ilrlas.  ftofcA'd  with  stains  too  foal  to  name, 
lu  cradle  here  renews  bis  youthful  rraoie.”—  Crurth. 

—To  mend,repair,  or  patch  in  a  clum.?y,  awkward  manner, 
us  clothes,  oranythiiig  that  has  umlei'gone  renovation. 
“Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  brought,  are  lorn.*’— X>ry</m. 

— To  put  togetlier  unsuitably  or  un.**kilfully ;  to  express 
or  perform  bunglingly  or  awkwardly. 

*■  They  aim  at  H. 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts.  "  —  Shake. 

Bot<*li'<*r,  n..  One  who  botches;  ahungleri  a  mender 
of  old  clothes,  whether  a  biilor  or  cobbler. 

‘  Botches  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch. 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church.’'  —  Rudibras. 

Botfli'ory, «.  Botching;  clumsy  workmanship,  bung¬ 
ling.  IR.) 

Bolcli'y,  a.  Marked  with  botches ;  full  of  botches. 

'•  Were  not  that  a  botchy  sore?  —  Shake. 

Boto,  n.  [JS«?e  Bc-  t.J  iEng.  Law.)  .4n  allowance  of 
W4aHl  for  fuel,  repairs,  and  the  like,  and  which  every 
tenant  for  life,  unless  restrained  by  covenant  or  agree¬ 
ment,  may,  of  cominon  right,  take  from  the  land  tor 
his  reasonable  service,  without  being  impeachable  for 
committing  waste.  The  word  is  generally  conjoined 
with  another  to  express  its  nature  ;  as  bridge  bf>i€ ;  which 
is  an  allowance  for  making  or  repairing  a  bridge;  Jire- 
bote,  or  housK-bote.  for  fu«*l :  plough-bote  ami  cart-boU.  for 
making  and  repairing  inipleinents  of  husbandry;  hay- 
holey  or  hedge-holey  lor  repairing  hedges  and  fences,  &c. 
The  term  bole,  and  it.s  compounds,  however,  though 
technically  proper,  have  iu  modern  times  somev\hat 
fallen  out  of  use. 

Bote'losH,  a.  Same  as  Bootless,  q.  v. 

Bote'roll,  n.  {Her.)  The  tag  of  a  broadsword's  scab* 
bald. —  Crabb. 

Botetourt,  (iofWoorf,)  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  central  co., 
buuinled  on  the  8.E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  Areay  560  pq. 
ni.  Drained  by  James  River,  and  also  by  Craig's  and 
Catav\ba  creeks.  The  celebrattnl  Peaks  of  Olier  rise 
near  the  confines  of  this  co.  Surface.  Generally  hilly. 
S^fil.  Tolerably  gcH)d.  Caj).  Finc^tle.  11,329. 

Bototourt  Spring's,  iu  Vtrgi/iiUy  a  post-village  of 
Roanoke  co.  * 

Bot-lly,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Gad-fly. 

Both,  a.  and  pnm.  [A.  S.  hutu,  bativa  — ha,  both,  and 
flea,  two.]  Tlie  two  taken  by  themselves ;  the  out*  and 
the  other;  two  separate  persons  or  things  combined  to¬ 
gether. 

“  As  therefore  loth  are  equal  In  degree, 

The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  destiDy.  ’—  Dryden. 

— conj.  As  well:  op  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  side ; 
equally  the  funner  and  the  latter.  (Followed  by  and.) 

‘  Both  the  boy  was  worthy  to  be  prai.«ed. 

And  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  lung 
To  bear,  like  him.  so  sweet  a  song.  ’  —  Dryden. 

Both,  John  and  Andrew,  two  eminent  painters,  were 
natives  of  Utrecht.  To  perfect  themselves  in  their  art 
tliey  went  to  Rome,  where  they  remained  several  years. 
Claude  Lorraine  became  the  model  of  tlie  elder,  John, 
and  his  brother  excelled  in  figures  after  the  niunner  of 
Bv«mboccio;  and  thus  qualified,  they  continued  to  assist 
each  other  until  the  death  of  Andrew,  who  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  drowiual  in  a  canal  at  Venice.  John  returned 
to  Holland,  where  he  continued  to  paint  landscapes; 
hut  the  death  of  liis  brother  contiiniHlly  preying  upon 
liis  mmd,  lie  D.  in  1060,  five  year.**  alter  him.  Their  pic¬ 
tures  are  miicli  admired  and  sought  utter,  and  comuiuud 
high  prices. 

Botli'or,  V.  a.  To  tease  or  perplex.  (Vulgar.)  See 
PoTHKR. 

Bot  li'or,  n.  State  of  annoyance,  perplexity,  or  difficulty ; 
one  wiio,  or  that  wnich,  bothers;  as.  it  is  all  a  bother. 
(Used  colliHjuially  in  a  vulgar  sense.) 

Bothera  tion,  t).  A  vulgarism  to  express  the  state 
of  being  bothered;  perplexity;  cause  of  trouble. 

Bothnia,  {(toth'ne-a,)  the  name  formerly  given  to  a 
country  of  N.  Europe,  extending  along  the  east  and  west 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (7.  r.),  the  eastern  portion 
now  being  comprised  in  Finland,  and  the  western  form¬ 
ing  the  Swedish  governments  of  Pitenand  Umea. 

Both'nia,  (Gulf  of.)  is  that  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which 
separates  Sweden  from  Finland.  It  begins  at  the  island 
of  Aland,  an<l  extends  4o0  miles  in  length,  and  lOtl  in  ex¬ 
treme  breadth,  to  Tuniea,  between  Lat.  6(>®-66®N.,  Lon. 
37°-*26®  36'  E.  It  receives  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of 
Sweden  and  Finland:  but  its  depth  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Baltic  generally, 

Both'iiiaii.  Both'iiic,  a.  Belonging  to  Bothnia,  or 
to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 

Bothrocien'Uroii,  n.  [Gr.  bothros,  pit.  nnti  detidrony 
tree.]  (Geoi.)  A  genus  of  lV*s8jl  stems  with  dotted  sur¬ 
faces,  occurring  in  the  coal-measures,  and  distinguished 
from  Sigillaria  and  Stigmaria  hy  two  opposite  rows  of 
deep  oval  pits,  which  appear  to  be  the  scars  left  by  large 
cones  or  seed-bracts. 

Both'well,  a  par.  and  village  of  Scotland, co.  Lanark.  8 
m.  E.  of  Glasgow.  About  a  mile  distant,  towards  the  S-E., 
the  road  to  Hamilton  is  carried  over  the  river  Clyde  by 
Bothicell-bridge,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  Scottish  history.  The  Covenanters,  numbering 
from  4.000  to  6,000  men.  having  taken  pos-session  of  the 
bridge,  were  attacked,  on  the  22d  June,  1679,  the  bridge 
forced,  and  their  army  totally  routed  by  the  royal  troops 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Near  tlie  vil¬ 
lage  is  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Botliwell  Castle,  once 
an  important  fortress,  and  frequently  referred  to  in  Scot¬ 
tish  history. 

Botti'well,  James  Hepburn,  fourth  Karl  of,  a  promi¬ 
nent  character  in  Scottish  history,  whs  b.  1526.  At  tlie 
death  of  his  father,  in  1566,  he  be<*ame  the  most  powerful 
noble  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  opposed  at  first  the 
party  of  the  Reformation,  but  eventually  joined  it.  In 
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1561,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to 
France  to  convey  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  her  kingdom. 
He  speedily  grew  into  power,  but  ins  arrogant  ctuidiict 
made  him  so  obiioxiout*  that  he  wjis  exiled  from  the  court. 
Ill  1562,  B.y  in  conjunction  with  James  Hamilton.  Karl 
of  Arran,  endeavored  to  seize  the  young  queen’s  perstm, 
for  which  offence  he  was  compelled  to  flee  the  country, 
and  was  outlawed.  In  1565,  he  returnei!  to  S«otlaii«). 
rose  into  high  favor  at  court,  and  it  h.is  been  stated,  en¬ 
joyed  the  ipieen’s  m<jst  intimate  society.  After  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mary’s  husband,  Darnley  (q.  r.),  B.  was  puhlit  ly 
accused  of  participation  in  the  crime;  if,  indeed,  he  was 
not  the  aetual  instigator  of  it ;  and  was  indicted  and  tried 
accordingly,  but  acquitted.  In  1567.  B..  at  tlie  head  of 
an  armed  body  of  his  retainers,  carried  t>ff  Queen  Mary  to 
his  castle  of  Dunbar;  a  divorce  from  his  wife  followed, 
and  he  married  the  queen,  at  Ilolyrood,  in  tliesame  year. 
After  the  deposition  of  Mary,  fled  to.  Denmark,  wliere 
he  was  lodged  in  prison,  and  d.  in  1577,  Uis  titles  and 
estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown 

Both'wick,  in  Virginia^  a  post-edflee  of  Dinwidilie  co. 

Votryoll'iiim,  n.  {But.)  A  genus  of  idants,  order 
Op  h  i  og  lo.i  !<aci'/e. 

Botrylu'ri^B,  n.  (Z^hJI.)  A  family  of  singular  com¬ 
pound  Tunicaries,  or  Ascidianfy  in  which  several  distinct 
imlividuals  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  centra)  ap¬ 
erture  common  to  the  rwtmn  of  each,  wliile  the  mouths 
are  distinct  an<i  placed  at  the  circumference. 

Bot^ryo;? eiie,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  sulphate  of 
iron,  composed  of  19  j»ercent  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  4S-3  siilphateof  peroxide  of  iron,  and  32'7  water, 
It  is  found  in  tlie  great  copper-mine  of  Kahlun.  in  Swe¬ 
den,  in  small  crystitls  of  a  deep  hyacintli-red  ctdor, pass¬ 
ing  into  ochre  yellow  in  massive  varieties;  and  is  often 
aggregated  into  reniformaud  botryoldal  shapes,  coiisi.st- 
ing  of  globules  with  a  crystalline  surface  like  that  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes. 

Bot'ryoid,  Botryoi'dnl,  a.  [Gr.  botros,  a  cluster 
of  gr.ipes,  and  Hdn.<.  forni.j  {But.)  IVhen  a  part  (the  infl«»- 
rescence,  for  example)  isclustereil  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

(Min.)  When  the  surface  of  a  mineral  consists  of  a 
group  of  sectiims  <»f  clustered  globular  prominences. 
When  the  prominences  are  larger  and  less  globular,  the 
appearance  is  expressed  by  tne  terms  niammdlated  or 
maininiUary.  The  shapes  frecpiently  assumed  by  Chal¬ 
cedony  and  Ha?matite,  ami  certain  ores  of  cojipcr  and 
manganese,  are  familiar  examples  of  these  mo<ies  of 
aggregation. 

Bot'ryfiM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  microscopic  Fungi, 
or  UKJUlds,  chiefly  remarkalde  as  containing  Du*  para¬ 
sitic  sp«*cies  of  fungus  wliicli  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  development  of  potato  disease,  'ihis  species  is 
best  known  as  B.  inf*-stans,  though  it  is  sometimes  n- 
ferred  to  the  genus  Peronospora.  The  fungous  disease  in 
silkworms,  called  muscanline,  is  attributable  to  another 
species,  B.Bis^uina.  The  uomenclatnro  of  these  mi¬ 
nute  fungi  is  so  fluctuating,  owing  to  increased  liicility 
for  stuilying  tlieir  orgauization,  that  the  species  above 
referred  to  may  not  improliahly  soon  bear  other  names. 

BotH,  Botts,*n.  ;>/.  {ZtHil.)  Tlie  larvae  or  caterpillar  of 
the  gad-fly,  behmging  to  the  genus  CEstrus,  of  which 
there  are  mimerous  species.  Tliey  infest  htirses  ami 
cattle,  and  are  distinguishesi  l>y  passing  the  larva!  state 
of  their  existence  witliin  some  animal,  and  feeding  on 
the  juices  or  substance  of  tliat  animal. — See  Gvd  i-lv. 

Bot'ta,  C.\RL<)  GiUSKPPi:,  an  Italian,  wlio  studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  university  of  Turin,  and  in  1786  took  a  doo- 
t<»r*8  degree.  He  wrote  several  historical  works,  and  re- 
ccive«l  a  pension,  with  the  lionor  of  knighthood,  from 
Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  Uahf.  and  a  continuation  of  Guicciardini’s  hist(*ry 
from  1530  down  to  1789;  upon  tlie  merits  of  which  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  divided,  lie  is  .ils«>  the  author  ol  a  His- 
toryof  American  Jndepen'Unce,  which  has  been  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  United  States.  B.  at  San  Giorgio, 
Piedmont,  1766;  D.  at  Paris,  183V. 

Bot'tai,  Paul  Kmile,  a  French  arehteologisf,  son  of  the 
above,  B.  at  Paris,  1805.  lie  became  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  ami  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  natinalist. 
After  spending  some  years  in  Egypt,  and  making  a 
journey  througli  a  portion  of  Arabia,  he  settletl  at  Mi>- 
Bul.  and  in  18-13  disentombed  an  Assyrian  palace  in  tiie 
mound  of  Kiiorsabad,  14  mile.s  from  the  seat  of  his  con¬ 
sulship.  This  was  before  tlie  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Layard;  so  that  M.  Hotta  may  he  considered  tlie  first 
who  led  the  way  in  the  path  of  Assyrian  remains. 

Bottieerii*  Alessandko,  a  Florentine  artist,  D.  1440. 
He  studied  painting  under  Lippi,  who.se  manner  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  imitated,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  engravers, 
having  learned  the  art  from  Baldini,  and  a])plied  it  to 
the  illustration  of  Dante's  works,  printed  1488.  Two 
pictures  of  his  Venus  Bising  from  the  Sea,  and  Verius 
adorned  by  the  Graces,  are  highly  spoken  of.  D.  1515. 

Bottle^  (bot'tl,)  n.  [Fr.  hoiiteiUe.  fnmi  L.  Lat.  huticida, 
dimin.  of  bntta.  a  cask  or  butt;  Sp.  botelta ;  It.  bnttigUa. 
gee  Butt.]  Literally,  something  round,  swelling,  or  pro¬ 
tuberant;  specifically,  a  hollow  roun<l  vessel  of  glass, 
loivther,  Ac.,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  for  holding  liquors, 
as,  a  water-6of<?^. 

“  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  hottle. 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates.”  —  Shak$. 

—The  contents  of  a  bottle;  as  much  as  a  bottle  will  hold; 
as,  a  bottle  of  wine. 

**  He  was  all  for  love,  and  a  little  for  the  hottU."  —  Dihdin. 

A  hottUof  hay.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw. 

“Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  batUe  of  hay,  good  hay, 
aweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow."  —  Hhaks. 

(Hist.)  B.  are  now  usually  made  of  glass  or -earthen¬ 
ware;  but  the  first  B.  were  made  of  the  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals,  mostly  goats of  this  kind  were  the  B.  spoken  of 
in  Scripture.  Skin  B.  are  still  used  in  Southern  Europe 
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for  (he  transport  of  wine,  and  by  tribes  of  Africa  and 
Asia  for  carrying  water.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made 
Z;.  of  most  elegant  form,  and  exipiisite  workmanship,  of 
alahaster,  stone,  gold,  ivory,  and  other  substances.  The 
Italian  peasants  carry,  slung  around  their  necks,  B. 
made  of  the  rind  of  the  gourd,  which,  when  dry,  is  as 


401.  —  OOAT-SKIN  BOTTLE. 


hard  as  wood.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
form  and  nature  of  an  ancient  goat-skin  /Z,  out  of  which 
a  water-carrier  is  offering  to  sell  a  draught  of  water.  i 

Bot'tlo^  V.  a.  To  put  into  or  enclose  in  bottles;  as,  to 
boUU  wine. 

*  You  may  have  it  a  moat  excellent  cider-royal,  to  drink  or  to 
bottle."  —  Mortimer. 

— V.  i.  To  fasten  up  or  deprive  of  liberty  temporarily;  as, 
to  I'c  buttled  up. 

Bot'tle-Alc,  Bot^tloU-Ale,  n.  Ale  contained  in] 
bottles. 

B4»ttle  -  eompanion.  Bottle*  friond,  'n.  A 

drinking-associate;  a  coiniianion  in  a  drinking-iiout. 

*'  Ram,  who  is  a  very  good  hnitle-companion,  has  been  the  di¬ 
version  of  his  friends,”  —  Addieon. 

BottlecI,  (6of7'/,) />.  a.  Put  into  bottles;  enclosed  in 
bottles  ;  as,  bottled  porter. —  Proliiherant;  hottle-sliaped. 
To  hold  in  durauce  or  restraint  for  a  certain  time;  as,  a 
bottled  voter. 

Ilot'tlo*»flower,  w.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  Setaria  glanca. 

liot/t9e-g‘fl&<4S«  n.  A  comiiosition  f<»r  manufacturing 
bottles,  consisting  of  sand  and  lime,  clay,  and  ulkaliuu 
ashes  of  any  kind. — See  Glass. 

Bot'tlo-jrourcl,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Calabash. 

Bot'tl<**^rceti,  n.  A  dark  green  tint,  like  that  of  a 
green  glass  bottle. 

Bot'tlohoad*  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Delphinid.e. 

Bot  tie  IlilK  in  yew  Jersey.  See  .Madison. 

Bot'’tle*liol(ler,  n.  A  slang  term  for  a  person  who 
tti<ls  and  supports  a  profe.'*8ional  boxer  or  prize-fighter, 
between  tlie  rounds  of  a  fight. 

Bot''tle*iiose<l,  a.  Having  a  bulbous  or  bottle-shaped 
nose;  as,  tlie  b»ttle-no.^ed  whale. 

Bot'tle*S€row,  n.  A  cork-screw;  a  screw  for  extract¬ 
ing  corks  out  of  bottles. 

*•  A  good  builer  always  breaks  off  the  poiptof  his  bottle-screw  \ti 
two  days,  by  trying  which  is  hardest,  the  poiut  of  the  screw,  or 
the  ueck  of  the’ bottle.”  —  Swift. 

Bot'tlin;;',  n.  The  act  of  putting  liquid  into  bottles; 
as,  a  bottling-stove. 

Bot'toiii,  71.  f.\.  S.  f>of}7i :  Swed.  and  Goth,  hottn  ;  Gor. 
boden  ;  O.  Ger.  h  dam  ;  Icel.  botn  ;  Dan.  bund ;  allied  to 
Qv.  bythos.  bathos,  ami  byssos;  hut.  f  uiidus ;  W.bon,  a 
stem,  a  base.]  The  lowest  or  deepe.st  part  of  uuythiug: 
as,  the  botUnn  of  a  well,  river,  or  vessel. 

**  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

Alt  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  "  —  Shaks. 

—  Base;  foumlation  ;  groundwork  (either  literally  or  figu¬ 
ratively);  the  ground  under  the  waters  surtuce;  us,  to 
get  to  the  Ifffttoni  of  a  mystery. 

”  His  proposal-4  and  argumeuts  should  with  freedom  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  the  bottom.  Locke 

— A  <lale  (»r  valley  ;  lowland  formed  by  alluvial  deposits 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  a  river:  tvs,  a  well-timbered  iHittom. 

“  On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom."  —  Addison. 

— Stamina:  latent  strength;  power  of  emluraiice;  as,  a 
man  of  pluck  and  bottom. 

— pi.  Dregs;  groumls;  lees;  sediment;  as,  the  of 

a  cask  of  beer.  —  A  ball  or  skein  of  thread  or  string. 

“  Each  Christmas  thy  accounts  did  clear, 

And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year.”  —  Pt'xor. 

(Naxit.)  That  portion  of  a  vessel  which  is  under  water : 
but  ill  a  more  general  sense  it  stands  for  the  ship  itself; 
as,  goods  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 

“  He  put  to  sea  upon  hia  own  bottom."  —Korris. 

^{pl.)  (Mining.)  The  dt^epest  working  parts  of  a  mine, 
wnmght  eitlier  by  sloping,  driving,  or  otherwise  break¬ 
ing  tlie  Bottoms  in  fork.  A  term  in  use  among 

the  Cornish  miners,  England.  Wiien  all  the  bottoms 
are  miwatered,  they  say,  “  the  iKdtoms  are  in  fork  ;  ”  and 
to  draw  out  the  water  from  them,  or  any  dippa,  or  any 
other  particular  part  of  a  mine,  is  said  to  be  forking 
the.  water and,  when  accomplisiied,  such  dippa,  &c.  is 
“  tn/or/.'.”  Likewise  when  an  engine  has  drawn  out  all 
the  water,  they  say,  “tlie  engine  is  in  fork.'' 

Bot'toin*  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  seat  or  bottom;  as,  to 
bottom  a  kettle. 

“  For  Fanny  aat  thcr?. 

And  sacred  to  me  Is  that  cane-6onomed  chair."— r/iacfteray. 

— To  found  or  build  upon ;  to  fix  upon  as  a  base  or  sup¬ 
port;  preceding  on  ov  ujmi. 

“  Action  is  supposed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle.”  —Atterhury, 

— To  wind  upon  something;  to  twist  thread  around  a 
thing. 

“  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  your  love  for  him, 

Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 

You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me."  —  Shaks. 


—v.  t.  To  rest  upon,  as  its  ultimate  support. 

**  Fiud  out  upon  what  foundaiiou  any  proposition  advanced, 
botto  ms."— Locke. 

B4»t'toiii*l>4Ml.  n.  (GeoL)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
some  partially,  or  doubtfully,  fossiliferous  strata  which 
iiniiuMhatidy  underlie  the  Silurian  system  in  Wales. 
Bot^toin  <*a|>tain,  n.  (Mnung.)  A  superintendent 
over  the  miners  in  the  bottoms. 

Bot'toiii*g:la4le,  n.  A  valley  or  dale;  a  low,  open 
glude. 

“  The  hilly  crofts 

That  brow  this  bottom-glade-"  —  Milton. 

Bot Qoin-g^raNS,  n.  Grass  growing  on  bottom-lands. 

Bot'toiik*lkoat.  n.  (Gardenwg.)  A  term  upi»Iied  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  to  the  temperature  communicated  to  certafn 
soils,  either  by  fermenting  or  decomposing  substances 
placed  underneath  them,  fur  which  purpose  leaves,  fresh 
dung,  ami  tlie  refuse  hark  of  the  tan-yard  arc  often  used  ; 
or  by  means  of  flues  or  hot- water  apparatus.  The  system 
is  applied  to  tlie  cultivation  of  pine-apples,  grapes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  ami  other  plants  grown  in  hot-liouses.  pits  or  frames. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  artifleial 
cultivation  of  temler  plants,  of  whatever  kiud,  whether 
flower-hearing  or  fruit-bearing. 

Bot'toin-laiKl,  n.  Sec  Bottom. 

Bot'toinICKN,  a.  Without  a  bottom;  fathomless;  as, 
a  bottomlesi abyss. 

'•  Him.  the  Almighty  Pow'r 
Hurl'd  headlong  flumiDg  fruni  th'  ethereal  akj 
Tu  bottomless  perdition.’  —  Milton. 

Bot'tom-liit,  n.  (Mining.)  The  deepest,  or  bottom  tier 
of  {lumps. 

Bot'toiii-rail,  n.  (Joinery.)  The  lowest  horizontal 
rail  of  a  Irame  door. 

Bot'toiiiry,  ?i.  (Marti.  Law.)  It  is  in  effect  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  a  ship,  being  an  agreement  eiitere<i  into  by  an 
owner  or  his  agent,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  money  advanced  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  the  l)orr<»wer 
undertakes  to  repay  the  same,  with  interest,  if  the  ship 
terminate  her  voyage  successfully ;  and  hinds,  or  hy|K)th- 
ecates,  the  ship  for  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The 
instrument  by  which  tliis  coiUract  is  effected  is  some¬ 
times  ill  the  shape  of  a  deed  poll,  and  sometimes  in  that 
of  a  bond.  On  bottomry  contracts  the  lender  runs  the 
risk  of  the  voyage,  and  in  consideration  of  the  risk  the 
interest  he  may  take  is  unlimited.  The  master  has  au¬ 
thority  to  hyiiothecate  a  ship  or  its  freight,  at  a  foreign 
port,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of  the  voyage. 
Ill  such  case,  if  the  loan  be  not  repaid  within  the  time 
prescribed,  tlie  agent  of  the  lemlers  applies  to  tlie  Court 
of  Admiralty,  with  certain  affidavits,  and  {>rocnre8  au¬ 
thority  to  arrest  the  ship,  wliicli  may  be  sold,  if  ne<*es- 
sjiry,  under  the  authority  of  the  Court.  Wliere  several 
loans  of  this  description  have  been  made  on  the  same 
voyage,  the  last  lender  is  entitled  to  priority  of  pay¬ 
ment  out  of  tile  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Bot'tOiury*boilcl«  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  A  deed  or  instni- 
nient  drawn  up  for  the  security  of  money  advanced  on 
bottomry. 

Bortoiury-promium.  n.  (fbm.)  The  premium,  or 
interest  of  money,  a<Ivanced  on  bottomry. 

Bot'toiiy*  Bot'tonny,  n.  (H>r.)  A  cross,  the  ends 
of  which  terminate  in  three  semicircular  projections, 
giving  tliem  an  a{»pearance  resembling  the  trefoil  in  form, 
ill  Georgia,  a  village  of  Sumter  co.,  112  m. 
from  Milledgeville.  F<rp,  1,127. 

BottM'vill<*4  in  Missnnri,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

Bolii'lil'oriii*  a.  [Lat.  htulus^n,  sau&age,  and /orma, 
form,  shaiie.)  (Bf>t.)  Sausage-8ha{)ed. 

ISotzen.  or  Bolzano,  (anc.  l\>ns  Lhrusi,)  a  town  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  in  the  Tyrol,  cap.  of  a  circ.  in  a  pleasant  valley,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Eisiich  and  Talfer.  and  close  to 
their  einlxiiichure  into  the  Adige,  32  in.  N..N.E.  of  Trent. 
It  is  a  thriving,  well-built  town,  in  theltaliaii  style,  has 
a  castle,  several  convents,  a  college,  and  manufactures 
of  silk  stockings.  Being  intersected  by  high  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  Rwitzerland,  Austria. and  Italy,  with  a  station  on 
the  railroad  over  the  Alps,  from  Innsbruck  tu  Verona, 
B.  has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  is  also  celebrated 
for  its  fairs,  wliich  are  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of 
French.  Germans,  and  Italians.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  excellent  wine,  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Pop. 
8,1  fKJ. 

Boiicliain,  (borfshain.)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep. 
Nord,  cap.  cant,  on  tlie  Scheldt,  12  ni.  S.E.  of  Doual. 
The  fortifications  are  of  very  considerable  strength,  and 
the  adjacent  country  mav  be  laid  under  water.  The 
English,  under  the  Dnkeof  Marn*orough,took  it  inl711, 
after  a  metnoi  able  siege ;  but  being  retaken  by  Marshal 
Villars,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  finally  cedetl  to 
France  at  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  about  l,8o0. 

Boiicharilnt,  {h<yoshar-da\)  Aiwlphe,  a  French  phar- 
maceiitical  author,  and  member  of  the  Acadeiuy  of  Medi^- 
cino  B  1810.  Ill  1852  he  wa.s  appointed  to  tlie  Chair  of 
Hvs-iene  in  the  above  institution.  His  principal  works 
are  EU-mmls  o>  IHutiere  .Mt-dicak  ft de  P/iarmacie  (1838); 
L'Anrmaire  de  Therapeutiqne  (1842):  Pn-mulaire  \  M- 
rinaire  (1840) ;  and  Repertoire  de  Pharmacie,  published 
nionlhlv  since  1847.  ,  ,  .  .  •  » 

BoiicIlP.  (bno.ih,)n.  [Fr.,  mouth.]  (Gunner;/.)  A  piece  of 
copper  containing  the  vent  or  orifiee  tliroiigh  whicli  the 
charge  of  a  gun  is  ignited. 

Boiipher,  Fb.vncois,  (fwo-s*o  ,)  a  French  painter,  B.  at 
I'aris,  1703,  was  appointed  painter  to  l^uiii  .  a  Ur 
the  death  of  Vaiiloo.  R.  was  an  artist  ot  much  ability, 
and  enually  facile  in  the  production  of  figure  or  land¬ 
scape  pictures, -a  facility,  liowever  which  was  very 
fatal  to  tlie  claims  his  genius  might  otherwise  have  had 

on  posterity.  In  many  of  his  paintings,  pictiiresqiieeftect 

is  the  only  thing  sought  after,  no  matter  at  what  cost 
to  truth  He  has  been  called  the  “  Anacreon  of  paint¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  amorous  chikracter  of  many  of 
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his  works;  mythological  and  pastoral  subjects  were 
also  gresit  favorites  with  him.  l).  1770. 

lloii'c*lieM-<lii-Klione,  a  maritime  dep.  of  the  S.  of 
France,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  mouths  of 
tlie  Rhone.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  E.  l»y  the  dep.  Var:  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Durance,  Rhone,  and  the  \V.  arm  of  the 
latter  which  separate  it  from  the  depts.  of  Vaiicluse  and 
Gard;  ami  S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Arta^  2,331  Eng. 
sq.m.  Surface  and  soil,  various,  but  the  latter  gener¬ 
ally  inferior.  .\  great  part  of  the  former  is  occupied  by 
lagoons.  The  herring  and  anchovy  ti>heries  are  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on.  It  is  divided  into  three  arrond.,  viz., 
Marseille,  Aix,  and  .\rle9-sur-RhAne.  Princ.  tnicm. 
Marseille  (cap.),  Arles,  .\ix,  dec.  Pop.  547,903. 

Boueieaiilt,  Juii.\  Ls  Meinqre,  (6oc;^se-^*o,)  Count  d£ 
Bf.AUFOKT,  and  Marslm!  of  France,  wlio  tlouriahed  in  the 
15tb  century.  He  w>is  the  son  of  the  tirst  marshal  of 
this  name,  and  w:i8  early  inured  to  arms.  At  the  battle 
of  BosbtHJ,  ill  1382,  Z/.  served  as  page  of  honor  to  I'harles 
VI.,  and  was  knighted.  In  1390,  he  went  \Nith  the 
Count  de  Nevers,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Burgundy,)  on  a 
crusjide  against  tlie  Turkish  sultan,  Bujazet.  At  tlie 
battle  of  Nicopolis,  B.  the  count,  and  most  of  his  olUcers. 
were  t.aken  prisoners.  The  captives  in  general  were 
nuissacred,  hut  Nevers  and  B.  were  exempted,  and  allow¬ 
ed  to  return  home.  Tlie  latter,  in  I4t)0,  was  sent  with 
a  small  laxly  of  French  trcH*ps  to  assist  in  the  tlofence; 
of  Constant im>ple  against  Bajazet,  wiien  hedistinguislied 
himself  by  his  ability  and  courage;  but  after  a  year's 
service  he  returned  to  France.  Ho  then  Ixx^ame  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Genoa,  which  post  he  held  for  many  years,  and 
added  Pisa  to  the  Freiidi  dominions.  In  14U9,  B.  seized 
on  tlie  city  of  Milan,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Guelph  faction,  one  of  the  two  grand  ]K>iitical  parlies, 
whose  quarrels  at  tliat  period  intemiptiMl  the  peace  of 
Italy.  Their  enemies,  tlie  Ghibellincs,  took  iKlvantagej 
of  B.'s  absence  to  expel  the  Freiicli  from  Genoa,  and  hoi 
was  obliged,  after  sutfering  a  defeat,  to  retire  to  France. 
In  1415,  he  commanded  the  van  of  the  French  army  at  j 
Agincourt,  where  he  was  taken  prisuiuT.  He  died  in 
England,  in  1421.  This  great  general  w;is  fond  of  music  | 
and  poetry;  and  is  said  to  have  composcnl  ballads,  ron¬ 
dos,  and  virelays,  after  the  manner  of  the  age  in  wdiich 
he  lived. 

Boiieioaillt,  Diov.  a  celebratf^d  English  dramatic  au¬ 
thor  and  actor.  B.  1822.  He  was  educ}ite<l  at  the  Lon<ion 
University,  and,  in  1K41,  commenced  his  literary  career 
with  the  production  of  l^mdon  .4.«arane#’,at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Theatre.  He  visited  the  U.  Stiteshi  18  »3.  am!  did  not 
return  to  England  till  1860,  when  he  brought  out  tlie 
O'lhen  Btwn.  which  attained  an  immense  success.  This 
was  followeil  by  the  0-:torofin,  in  l-SOl.  B.  then  becalm- 
les.see  of  Astley's  Theatre,  I.<ondon,  hut  was  unfortunate 
in  the  speculation.  B.  is  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  original  and  highly  successful  pieces,  jis  well  as  of 
adaptations  from  the  Krendi,  the  best  known,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tiieabove-mentioned,  being  Old  Hfad<  awl  Vouuy 
Hearts.,  L'*re  in  a  Ma  U.<ed  Up.,  The  Willow  ihpsf., 
JanH  JS-uir,  Lcniis  .^T/.,  The  Corsican  Brothers.,  The 
Colleen  Bawn.  Arrah  na  Pogue^  The  Long  Strike^ 
Flying  Scud^  kc.  As  an  actor,  B.  excels  in  the  delinea- 
ti»)n  of  Irish  character.  In  1867,  in  conjunction  with 
Charles  R'*ade,  he  produced  the  n()Vel  entitled  Poid 
P/ay,  which  became  very  popular  lioth  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  which  he  has  since  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  stage.  In  1874,  the  Bhnughraun,  in  which 
Boiicieanlt  took  the  leading  role,  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  with  marked  success.  B.  was  born  in 
Dublin. 

Botiiioir,  {Ixxi'dwaw.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  lady’s  small  private 
apartment,  in  which  she  receives  only  her  mo.st  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  B.  became  very  fa^hionabie  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Ixiuis  XV.,  and  were  frequently 
adorned  in  the  most  luxurious  and  fantastic  manner.  | 

Bouet-Willaiiiiiez,  Louis  Edou.vrd,  Comte  de,  and, 
vice-admiral  of  the  French  navy;  n.  Ihus.  He  joined 
the  naval  service  in  early  life,  was  attached  to  the  naval 
station  of  La  Plata,  and  took  part  in  the  bomhardment 
of  .Mogador.  In  IS38.  he  was  appointed  to  take  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  \Y.  coast  of  Africa,  the  results  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  ill  a  volume  entitled  Description  yautique  des 
cotes  oonprises  entre  U  iknegal  et  Vh^fuatrur,  in  1849,  In 
185t,  he  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol, 
ami  was  promotcMl  to  be  vice-admiral  In  1860.  B.  Is  also 
author  of  the  following  works:  —  Oimpagne  aux  tOtes 
0<xide7itales  d' Afriqtie.  (1850);  Li  Flotte  Pran^aise  Hies 
Colonies  (1852);  and  Batailles  de  Terre  et  de  4//'r,in  18.i5. 

Buiitller.^,  Louis  Francois,  Duke  i>e.  (6o«/'yi</i>,)u  dis¬ 
tinguished  general  and  Marshal  of  France,  n.  1644.  He 
eiirly  testified  great  military  talents  under  Crequi  and 
Tureiine,  and  gained  signal  honor  by  the  defence  of 
Lille,  in  1708.  The  siege  Iaste<i  four  months,  and  when 
obliged  to  submit.  Prince  Eugene  observed  to  i?. :  “  I  am 
very  proud  in  having  taken  Lille,  but  I  8ln)ul<i  still  prefer 
the  glory  of  having  defended  it  like  you.”  B.  was  as  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  generosity  of  character  and  munificence, 
as  for  bravery  and  military  skill.  When  William  III. of 
Eiiglaiul  to(dc  Namur,  in  1696,  he  miule  B.  a  prisoner  in 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation.  t)n  liis  reinon- 
Btrance  against  this  conduct,  he  w’as  answered  that  it 
was  in  the  way  of  reprisal,  the  French  having  detained 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmunde  and  Denise  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  “  In  that  ca.se,”  replied  the  marshal,  “  my  garrison 
ought  to  he  arrested,  and  not  I.”  “  Sir,”  was  the  reply, 
“you  are  valued  at  more  tlian  10,000  men.”  D.  1711. 

Bong'Hinville*  {Iwo-gan-veeV^)  Louis  Antoine  de,  a 
noted  French  navigator  of  thelbth  cent.  In  1766,  hecom- 
mandeii  an  expe«litlon  of  discovery  fitted  out  by  the 
French  govt.,  with  which  he  went  to  the  Society  Islands, 
the  New'  Hebrides,  New'  Guinea,  Ac.,  and  after  sailing 
round  the  world  returned  home.  lu  tlie  course  of  this 


voj’age,  he  made  many  important  discoveries,  and  olv 
hiined  much  curious  iuroriimtioii  relative  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  he  explored,  ami  the  umnners  and  cnstouis  of  their 
inhabitants.  His  Voyaqe  round  the.  Worlds  translated 
from  the  French,  was  published  in  London,  in  1772,  4to. 
D.  at  Paris,  1811. 

Roii^jret,  Roiijet*  (hoo'zha^^  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  An  oMen 
water-bucket,  ire<piently  borne  in  urmorial  shields. 

yboud  n.  hoga,  boh,  or  b^igh,  kindred  with 

buyan,  to  Ih>w,  to  bend ;  Goth.  baug.\  The  large  brain  h  or 
arm  of  a  tree  that  bows  or  bemls  outwards  from  a  trunk. 

*  Under  some  favorite  myrtle  s  shady  houghs. 

They  speak  their  pussnms  iu  repealed  vuas.  Roscommon, 
{hiiwt.)  pret.  iiiiilpp.  of  Buy.  q.  r. 

:  Rou^'llt.  Roiit«  (hawt,)  n.  [Dn.  bogt.  See  Bight.]  A 
bend;  a  fiexure  or  cui  vuture;  a  twist;  a  liuk ;  u  knot. 

**  In  notes,  witli  iiiuny  a  aindim;  bought, 

Uf  IStiked  sweetness  Iode  drawn  out.  '  —MUtoru 

— That  part  of  a  sling  which  holds  the  stone. 

Roii^^'llteii,  {bawt'n,)  a.  A  term  locally  used  in  the  U. 
Slates,  in  the  sense  of  ])urchused;  not  produced  at 
home;  bought  (Vulgar.) 

Roil^i'io,  {hoO'zhe,)  n.  [Fr.  bougie,  w’ax-candle.]  {Surg.) 
A  slender  flexible  tube,  inteniled  for  introduction  into 
tlie  urethra,  oesopliagus,  or  rectum,  wlien  those  pus- 
8ag»>8  are  obstructixl  l»y  stricture  or  other  disease. 

Botiie  River,  i5ooV<*,)  in  Mississippi.,  o.  himxW  stream 
emhoin-hing  into  Leaf  River,  Perry  co. 

RoiiillaiKl,  {bOoL'ynhy)  Jean  Baptiste,  an  emiiiPiit 
French  physician  ami  autlmv,  n.  1796.  In  1848.  he  be¬ 
came  Dean  of  the  Faculty  <d‘  Medicine  of  Paris.  His 
in  incipal  works  are.  Lr^nns  Clintques  sur  le.s  Maladies  du 
Cceur  et  des  gros  Vaisseanx,  (1854;)  De  VJnjlumce  des 
Doctrines  t/n  des  Systctne.s  l^athologiques  de  la  Thtrapeu- 
tique,  1859,  Ac. 

Roiiilli,  n.  {Cookery.)  Boiled  meat;  meat  stewed  with 
vegetables. 

Bouillon,  (bw^yon^.)  {Cookery.)  Soup;  broth,  a  nu¬ 
tritive  licpiid  aliment  of  boiled  meats,  Ac. 

(Farriery.)  A  fleshy  excrescence  drawing  out  a  horse's 
frush,  ami  so  obliging  him  to  halt. 

Roiiil'lon,  Godfrey  de.  See  Godfrey  de  Bouit.lon. 

Bonlaiii  villier5«,  {boOdan-ve'yah,)  Henri  De, 
Count  de  St.  Saire,  a  French  historian,  b.  1658.  lie 
Wiis  the  authiir  of  Historical  Mnnoirs  of  the  Ancient 
Gove^'ninent  of  Fiance  till  the  Be-gu  of  Hugh  Capet; 
History  of  the  Peerage  of  Prance,  Ac.  J$.  was  called  by 
A'oltaire  the  “most  learned  gentleman”  in  France.  D. 
1722. 

Boiilan$;:c'ritc,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
antimony. 

Roul'^lor,  Bowr<ler,  n.  [From  Bowl.]  A  smooth, 
round  stone,  such  as  is  found  ou  the  sea-shore;  a  large 
pebble. 

(Geol.)  A  fragment  of  rock  rounded  by  attrition,  lying 
on  or  witliin  tin*  surface,  anil  nut  derived  from  the  rocks 
on  which  tliey  lie.  In  many  cases  thuse  B.  have  betui 
transported  hunilreds  of  miles,  and  suiiietimes  only  a  few* 
yards;  hut  they  have  always  been  moved  from  their 
original  p<»sjtion  by  the  action  of  water  or  ice.  A  boul¬ 
der  of  granit<-,  42  ft.  long.  27  ft  broad,  and  21  ft.  high, 
has  been  used  as  a  plinth  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  St.  Petersburg.  Small  B.  of  foreign  rocks  have 
oeca.siuiially  been  found  in  the  chiilk  and  other  aqueous 
rocks. 

Roil  I  iler,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  boulders. 

Roiirder,  in  Colorado,  a  Northern  county,  hounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  traversed  by 
Boulder  Creek.  Area,  about  600  sq.  m.  Soil,  pnxluctive. 
and  with  many  gold  and  iron  mines  yielding  a  fair  amount 
of  ore.  Oip.  Boulder  City. 

Boulder  City,  a  i»()8t-vill.,  and  cap.  of  above  co. ;  pop.  343. 

Riilirder.  in  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  22  in.  N.E. 

of  Cedar  Kapids  ;  pop.  937. 

Boiil'iler  C’lay,  n.  (Geol.)  A  deposit,  often  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  consisting  of  lumlders  of  various  size,  angular  or 
rouiuleil,  mixed  witli  sami  ami  clay,  and  lying  generally 
in  an  unslratificxl  position  uiicoiiformably  to  the  other 
rocks  on  the  earths  surface.  Although  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  depo.sit  shouM  not  have  been  ma«le 
at  nny  geological  peno<l,  B.  C.  seems  to  be  of  definite 
age  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  at  least  is  limited  to 
a  certain  geological  period.  It  is  one  of  those  deposits 
spoken  of  collectively,  as  Drift,  ami  w'ould  seem  to  be 
due  to  a  time  not  very  distant,  wlien  glaciers  coveroil 
much  of  north  European  land,  and  icebergs  drifted,  and 
were  stramled  over  the  shoals  that  have  since  been 
raiseil  to  form  the  land. — See  Glacial  Drift. 

Boiil'ilor  CreoU,  in  Montana  Tet'ritory,  a  branch  of 
the  Madison  Fork  td’  Missouri  River,  taking  a  N  .W. course. 

Boiil'iler  Valley,  in  Montana  2'erritory,  a  post-office 
of  Jefferson  co. 

Boiil’der-wall,  n.  A  wall  built  up  of  large  stones  or 
boulders. 

Boiile,  n.  [Gr.,  a  council.]  (TTist.)  The  name  by  which 
the  Athenian  senate  of  ancient  days  was  designated,  the 
constitution  of  which  w’as  as  fidlows:  When  tlie  people 
were  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of  these,  according  to 
the  regulation  of  Solon,  electe<l  UH)  representatives,  thus 
making  in  all  a  deliberative  body  of  4tM)  members.  But 
when  Cleistheiies  increaHe<l  the  number  of  tribes  to  ten, 
the  complement  of  the  senate  was  rai.'jed  to  500.  fifty  of 
which  w’ere  sent  by  eacli  tribe;  when  the  tribes  were 
finally  increa.sed  to  twelve,  100  more  senators  were 
added.  All  free-born  Athenian  citizens  above  30  years 
of  age  were  eligible  to  this  office;  but  according  to  law* 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  strict  examination  of 
their  characters  and  murals.  The  senate  was  origi¬ 
nally  instituted  by  Solon  to  be  a  chock  on  the  assembly 
of  the  w’liole  people,  (eccUsia,)  before  which,  according 
to  the  Athenian  constitution,  no  measures  were  allowed 


I  to  be  brought  until  they  had  been  approved  by  the  sen. 

I  ate.  —  See  Prytanes. 

Roulo,  (boot,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Sometimes  called  Boule-wobk.) 
{Cabinet-mai.ing.)  A  kiml  of  marqiieterie,  or  inlaid  work 
in  woods,  gilt-metal,  or  tortoise-shell;  socalleil  from  the 
name  ()f  a  French  cabinet-maker,  (or  obtfiide,)  who  was 
greatly  dbtinguished  for  oniHnientul  work  of  this  kind 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  This  name  is  often  written, 
in  a  corrupted  manner, 

Boiilet,  (boo-Ut',)  71.  [Fr.]  (Manege.)  A  horse  with  a 
bent  or  mi.s|ilaced  pasteru-joint 

Rouleviird,  (5oo'f€-raV,)  71.  [Fr.]  In  its  original  mean¬ 
ing,  a  bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortified  place;  in  its  imsl- 
ern  sense,  apjilied  to  a  public  promenade  or  avenue,  oc- 
cujiyiiig  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  lloulo- 
var«ls  t»f  Paris  are  the  most  magnificent  of  tlieir  kind. 

Roiiley.  (bdo*lai,)  Henri,  a  French  surgeon,  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  clinical  medicine  ami  surgery  at  the  school  of  A  I* 
fort,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  M«  dicine.  is  a  vo¬ 
luminous  w  ritiT  on  medical  subjects.  His  princijial  w  ork, 
youveau  Diciiotmaire  Pratique  de.  MCdecine,  de  f.7#irMr- 
gie,  et  d' Hygiene  lYttru/umi,  was  published  in  1855-7, 

Boiilo;? no.  (6oo-/oi/n'.)  or.  as  if  issonieliines  called.  Bou- 
LoGN't-bUR-MER.  a  seaport  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de 
Calais,  cap.  arroml.,  on  the  l.anne.  near  its  entry  into 
the  English  Channel,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Calais,  and  139 
N.N.W.^of  Paris.  B.  is  divjded  into  the  np(>eraiid  lower 
towns.  The  former  is  pretty  well  built,  but  is  ii  regularly 
laid  out.  It  contains  the  catliedral,  tlie  ancient  episco¬ 
pal  jialace,  ami  other  public  buildings.  It  al.so  contains 
the  house  where  Le  i^age,  tlie  author  of  Gil  Bias,  lived 
and  died.  The  lower,  or  new  tow  n,  is  situated  on  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  and  is  the  nio.st  i>opulous.  nio.st  com¬ 
mercial,  and  best  built.  A  magnificent  column,  dedicated 
by  the  grand  army  collected  here  in  1805.  to  Naptdeoii, 
but  nut  finislied  till  1821,  stands  on  a  hill  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  ;  it  is  crowned  by  a  gallery  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  is  164  feet  high.  The  harbor  lias  be<‘Q 
vastly  improved  of  late  years  ;  ships  may  anchor  at  from 
to  ^  m.  off  tlie  harbor,  in  from  C  to9  fathoms.  A  good 
deal  of  trade  is  carried  on,  an<i  tlie  herring,  iimi  kerel, 
and  Cixl-fisheries  are  vigorously  jirosecuted  J/aw/.  Coarse 
woollens,  sail-cloth,  earthenware,  bnttle-gla^s,  cordage, 
leather.  Ac.  B.  is  mncli  resorted  to  by  English  families, 
of  whom,  too,  there  Is  quite  a  little  colony  permanently 
e.stablished  here.  B.  is  very  ancient ;  under  the  Roman 
sway  it  W’as  known  as  GesoHacum  A’tn’ti/c,  and  Bir7\onia, 
whence  its  nnulern  name  is  derived.  During  the  Mldille 
Ages,  and  in  more  modern  times,  tliis  town  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  besieged  and  taken  In  tlie  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  it  rose  into  celebrity  fnnn  Naptdeon  I. 
having  collected  a  largearniainent  here,  and  made  it  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  avowedly  intended  to  invade 
England,  40,261. 

Botilo^'ne'.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  wood  of  the  same  name  (the  w'ell  known 
Bois  de  Boulogne),  4  m.  W.  of  Paris,  and  forming  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  the  Frem  h  metropolis,  by  means  of  tlte  “cheniin- 
defer  de  ccinturt-,”  or  “girdle-railway.'’  B.  is  haiid- 
fiome;  the  adjoining  “Buis’"  is.  in  tlie  sniniinT  seasini, 
the  favorite  promenade  of  the  Parisian  fashionables.  The 
Chateau  de  Madrid,  in  this  wood,  built  by  Francis  I., 
was  dciiiolislied  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  ;  and  only  a 
small  part  now  lemains  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Muetle,  some 
time  occuitifd  by  Louis  XV.  Pop.  15,338. 

Boult,  71.  See  Bolt. 

Boiirtel,  Bonrtiii,  n.  (Arch.)  The  name  given  to 
a  niouldiug  whose  section  is  nearly  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  being  horizontil,  the  centre  is 
convex  witli  respect  to  a  vertical  to  such  diameter.  It 
is  more  usuall}*  called  the  orolo.  or  the  quarter-rtnind. 

Bourtoii,  Maithew,  f.R.  8.,  a  celehratt*d  English  engi¬ 
neer,  B.  at  Birmingham,  in  1728.  On  the  completion  of 
his  education,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  hardware,  and  as  early  as  1745  he  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  ainl  brought  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel- 
buckles,  buttons,  watch-chains,  Ac., of  which  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  exported  to  France,  where  they  were  re-jiur- 
chased  with  avidity  by  the  English  of  that  day,  as  “  the 
off>pring  of  French  ingenuity.”  In  1762,  B.  finding  his 
nianufactory  at  Binninghaiii  too  confined  for  his  pur¬ 
poses.  purchased  a  lease  of  the  8oho.  about  2  m.  distant, 
in  the  co.  of  Staft'ord.  This  spot,  then  a  barren  heath, 
was  gradually  converted  into  an  extensive  manufactory 
and  school  of  the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious  men 
found  ample  empUiymeiit  for  their  talents  fnnn  the  liberal 
pniprietor.  The  introduction  of  that  imporfiint  machine, 
the  steam-engine,  led  to  a  connection  between  B.  and 
James  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  who  heeame  tradc*-partiier9  in 
1769.  Among  the  many  great  undertakings  in  which 
the  new  firm  engaged,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  was  the  improvement  of  the  coinage.  In  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  execution,  the  coins  struck  at  the  Soho 
manufactory  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  About  1793, 
was  invented  by  them,  a  method  of  copying,  l>y  a  me¬ 
chanical  process,  oil-paintings,  so  us  to  produce  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  originals,  sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive 
a  j>ractised  connoisseur.  The  various  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  ancl  improvements  which  emanated  more  or  loss 
directly  from  the  subject  of  this  article,  are  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  specification.  His  long  life  was  almost  un¬ 
interruptedly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  country.  B.  w’as  a  member  of  the  principal  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  and  i».  in  1809. 

Boiiiiee«  (bouns\)  v.  i.  (imp.  bounced,  bounst.)  [Du. 
bomen,  from  6071s,  a  blow,  a  thump  ]  To  leap  or  spring; 
to  fly  or  rush  out  suddenly;  as,  she  bou7ic&i  out  of  the 
room  in  a  rage. 

•*  Out  iounc'd  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head  ; 

Away  the  bare  with  double  swlfiuess  sped.*'  —  Swift* 
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—To  strike  agninst  anything  so  as  to  prorlnce  a  dull  soiind  ; 
to  tluiaip  80  as  to  make  u  sudden  noise. 

“  Ja.«t  as  I  puttio;  ou(  my  light,  aaotber  &o«iice<  u  hard 
aa  be  cau  kaock.'  Suii/t. 

—A  vulgarism  for  to  brag,  vaunt,  boast,  bully;  as,  1 
bounced  him  out  of  it. 

*•  With  tbeee'cQ  clumsy  wits  attempt  to  bounce.'*  —  ^yroa. 

— To  be  bold,  resolute,  or  strong. 

**  Forsooth  the  bouitrinfr  Amazon, 

Tour  buskiu'd  mistress,  aad  yi<ur  warrior  iuve, 

To  Theseus  must  be  wedded.  ‘  ^  Shak*. 

— r.  a.  To  spring  or  leap  Jigainst  any  thing  so  as  to  rebound ; 
to  run  against  a  thing  tiolently. 

*'  The  fright  awaken  d  Arcite  with  a  start, 

Agaiust  his  bosom  bouac'cf  his  heuNiog  heart."  —  T^rydsit. 
ISouiic^*  n,  A  strong,  sudden  blow  or  tiuimp ;  as,  give 
liiui  a  bounce  on  the  ear. 

**  The  boKKcs  burst  ope  the  door.'*  —  Drydtn. 

— A  sinlden  spring,  leap,  or  Ijound;  as,  he  gave  a  bounce  up 
on  his  tbet. 

— A  boast;  n  threat.  (Vulgar.) — Johnmn, 

—.A  ImiUI  asseveration  implying  a  falsehood;  as,  give  me 
none  of  your  bounce. 

—A  sudden  entek  or  noise. 

“  Two  hazel-nuts  1  threw  into  the  flame  ; . . . 

Thi:^,  wiih  the  loudest  bounce  me  sure  amaz'd. 

That,  iu  a  ttame  of  brightest  color  blaz  d.  ’  —  (?ay. 
BonilC'er,  «.  One  who  bounces;  a  heavy,  unwieldy  in¬ 
dividual. 

— A  boaster;  a  bully;  an  empty  tUreatener.  (Used  col¬ 
loquially.)  —  Johnsofu 
— A  boast ;  a  bold  lie;  a  liar. 

— ^something  big,  stout,  and  heavy. 

Bt>uiic"iii^«  a.  Jjtout;  strong;  large;  heavy;  buxom; 
as,  a  bouaemg  girl. 

**  ^uuy  tall  und  bowncinjr  young  ladieit."  —  TA^cfceray. 
Boillic'iiig^ly  •  a</r.  Boastingly  ;  in  a  bouncing  manner. 
Uoiasitl^n.  (^0.  Fr.  bound ;  Kr.  borne.  SeeBoUR.NK.] 

That  which  limits  or  coutiiies;  a  boundary  ;  an  extent; 
a  limit. 

*'  inimitable  ocean  !  without  bound. 

Without  dimeusioQ."  — 

— pi.  {Mining.)  The  right  to  tin  ore  within  a  certain 
district. 

Baund,  n.  A  leap;  a  jump:  a  spring;  a  rebound. 

“  Dfx’troui  he  ’{‘capes  the  coach  with  tiimhle  bo»»irfz, 

U'uilst  ev'ry  houesl  tougue  '  btup  thief  1  '  resuuuds."  —  Gay. 

{Dancing.)  A  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
Bound,  t?.  a.  To  limit;  torestrict;  to  restrain;  to  con- 
lino;  to  circumscribe;  to  border;  to  terminate. 

•*  A  lofty  tow'r, . . .  which  Phlegethon  surrounds, 

Woo:ie  tiery  flood  the  burciibg  empire  bound*.''  —  Dryden. 

— To  state  the  boundaries  of  a  phice  or  country ;  as,  to 
bound  a  State. 

Bound,  V.  i.  [Fr.  bondir.  Etyntol.  uncertain.]  To  leap  ; 
to  jump;  to  spring;  to  move  forward  by  ieap.s;  as,  to 
bound  over  a  fence. 

**  Warbling  to  the  varied  strain,  advance 
Two  sprightly  yuutns,  to  form  the  bounding  dance.*'—  Pope. 
— To  rebound,  to  fly  biick  by  le-percussiou,  tis  an  elastic 
ball. 

'•  Mark  then  a  hounding  valour  in  our  English, 

That  being  dead,  like  to  tlie  bullet  s  gruziug. 

Burst  out  iuto  u  secoud  course  of  mischief.  '  —  Shake. 

— To  cause  to  bouml,  spring,  or  leap. 

“  If  I  might .  . .  bound  my  horse  for  her  favour*. 

I  would  lay  on  hke  a  butcher,  aud  sit  like  a  jackanapes, 

Never  off."  —  Shake. 

Bound,  imp.  ami  p.  of  Bind,  7  v. 

Bound,  a,  [Icel.  born.,  boiu.,  pp.  from  bun,  to  make  ready.] 
Rc;niy:  prepared;  r<ady  to  set  out;  de.-tined;  going,  or 
jutciiding  to  go;  as,  that  sliip  is  bound  for  Loudon. 

'*  Willing  we  sought  your  shores,  aud  hither  bound. 

The  port  so  long  desir'd  at  length  we  found."  —  Dryden. 

— U.-ted  also  in  composition  as  a  compound  word ;  as,  ice- 
boutvl,  wiml-bouud,  homeward-bou/wi,  &c. 
Bouud'ary,  n.  [J$ce  Bouxo.j  A  visible  mark  de.«ig- 
nating  a  bound  or  limit ;  a  bound ;  border;  coutines; 
Irontier;  termination;  as,  tlie  bo«/tda/*y  of  crime. 

••  He  suffers  thecoufluence  and  clamours  of  the  people  to  pass 
all  boundariee  of  law."  — .  King  Charlv*  1. 

Bouiid'nry*  in  Indiana,  a  p  »8t-oflice  of  Jay  co. 
Bjlliid -bsViliir,  rt.  {Unj.  Liw.)  A  sheritT  s  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  processes,  after  giving  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  such  duty. 

Boiiiid'brooU*  in  Xrw  Jersrg,  a  thriving  post-village 
of  Bridgewater  township,  Soiiu*rs<‘t  co.,  on  tiie  liitriLtn 
Riv(>r,  7  m.  N.W’.  of  New  Brunswick,  and  35  W  .S.'\  .  ot 
New  York.  P-tp.  5V5. 

Bouild^ii,  (boaad'n,)  ti.  [From  Bind]  Appointed  ;  ob¬ 
ligatory  ;  inJispeiisalde ;  as,  a  hoimdrn  duty. 

*•  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you  well."  —  Shake. 
Bouiifrer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  limits  a  boundary 
tir  Juri.sdiction. 

Boiiiid^iiiS;',  p.  a.  Moving  with  a  bound  or  ehtstic 
spring:  as,  a  bounding  pulse. 

Boiiiid  tiiil^-t^toiie,  Bound-stone,  n.  A  stone 
used  in  play. 

“  A  sceptre 's  but  a  plaything,  and  a  globe 
A  bigger  hounding‘eione."  —  Drydtn. 

Boundless,  a.  Without  bound  or  limit;  unlimited; 
uucoutined;  illimitable:  as,  the  boundless  heavens. 

“  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundleee.  and  our  souls  as  free.”  —  Byron, 
Boundlessly,  adc.  Without  bound  or  limit. 
Boiimtlessiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  boundless  or 
without  limitH. 

**  (rod  has  corrected  the  houndleeeneee  of  hla  voluptuous  desires, 
sUnung  bis  capacities.”  —  Souih. 


Ronnleons,  a.  [See  Bounty]  Liheral ;  kind;  bounti¬ 
ful;  mumticfiit;  generous;  beneficent;  profuse  iu  be¬ 
stowing  gifts;  as,  a  bounttoics  hand. 

**  Bounteoue :  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice.”  —  Dryden. 

BoiinliMkiisly,  adv.  Liherully;  generously;  largely. 

**  lie  bounttousiy  bestowed  uncuviud  good  ou  me."  —  Z>r‘p<ica. 

Bouil'teousiicss,  n.  Liberality  ;  the  quality  of  being 
bountiiul. 

Boiiiililiil,  a.  [^/o/mfy  and  full.]  Free  to  give;  liberal; 
muniliceiit;  generous. 

‘  As  bountiful  as  mines  of  India.”  —  Shake. 

Botinlifiil,  in  Utah  Tendtorg,  a  village  of  Davis  co., 
in  m.  N  <»f  Salt  Lake  City;  jmp.  about  l.BX). 

Boun'tifiilly,  adv.  In  a  Ixmntltul  manner. 

And  now  thy  alms  is  given. 

And  thy  poor  starveliug  bouiUt/uUy  fed."  —  Donne. 

Boiinlifiilness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  bountiful; 
liberality, 

Boun'ty,  n.  [Fr.  hontt;  Lat.  Imndas,  from  bonus,  good.] 
Munificence:  generosity;  beneficence;  kindness  in  grant¬ 
ing  gifts  or  favors;  liberality. 

"Such  moderation  with  thy  6oMnfj/joln, 

That  thou  uiay'st  uuihiug  give  that  is  not  thioc.”  — PrnAam. 

— That  wliich  w  given  bountifully;  munificence  of  gifts; 
as,  Uer  -Majesty's  bounty. 

"  Though  1  question  not  but  her  royal  hourUy  will  extend  itself 
to  them."  —  Addison. 

{.Mil.)  The  money  given  to  a  recruit  for  the  army  after 
his  attestation  ami  final  appix)val.  The  amount  of  B. 
given  in  tliis  country  during  the  late  war.  sometimes  rose 
as  high  as  In  England,  tlie  sum  has  varied  very 

much  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  difficulty  of 
obUining  recruits.  At  the  present  time  a  recruit  in 
tliat  country  receives  a  B.  of  $5,  and  a  free  kit.  — The 
system  of  large  B.  is  a  great  temptation  to  soldiers  to 
desert  after  receiving  them,  and  enlbt  again  in  other 
regiments  (usually  called  bountyjumpitig),  aud  mo.st 
thinking  men  consider  that  a  higher  rate  of  pay  would 
have  a  belter  effect  than  B. 

{Com.)  B  ,in  English  commerce  and  the  arts,  is  a  pre¬ 
mium  paid  by  the  government  to  the  producers,  export¬ 
ers,  or  importers  ol  certain  articles,  or  to  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  ships  iu  certain  trades,  whence  the  profits  resulting 
trom  these  respective  branche-s  of  industry  are  alleged 
to  be  insufficient.  Bounties  on  production  are  generally 
gIvMi  with  the  view  of  encouraging  tlio  estal»iishment 
of  some  new  braiicli  of  industry,  or  of  fostering  and  e.x- 
tending  a  branch  that  is  believed  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  B.  on  exportation  and  importation  are 
granted  in  England,  a.s  in  France,  to  the  exporters  of 
certain  commoilities  on  their  taking  oath,  or  in  some 
cases  giving  lamd,  not  to  ia*-lan<l  the  same  in  England  or 
in  France  re.spectively.  Public  opinion  was  formerly 
much  divided  as  to  the  advantage  of  granting  bounties; 
but,  at  present,  the  impolicy  of  such  a  practice  appears 
t**  l»e  almost  universally  admitted. 

Bouquet,  {hd-i.d',)n.  [Fr.,from  L.  Lat.  6o5CMm,  a  wood : 
It.  bunco;  Gel*,  busch,  a  wood  of  small  growth.]  A  bunch 
of  flowers;  a  nosegay;  as,  tlie  lady  carried  a  bouquet.— 
A  pleasant  perfume;  a.s,  “Jockey Club 
BoeqUET  OF  Wi.NE,  {bo'kd.)  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  to 
the  aroma  of  wine,  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  fra¬ 
grant  ethers.  es[)ecially  of  oeiianthic,  peiargoiiie,  and 
acetic  ether,  formed  during  the  fermentation,  or  sub.se- 
quent  storing,  of  the  wine.  It  is  to  the  increased  quantity 
of  such  fragrant  ether  that  the  superior  bouquet  of  many 
old  wines  is  due. 

Boii'qiietin,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Ibex. 

BoiirbeuJkO,  {hoor'Oux',)  in  MBeouri,  a  small  stream 
rising  in  Crawfiird  co.,  iu  the  E.  part  of  the  State,  and 
flowing  N.E.  into  the  Maumee  River,  in  Franklin  cu.,  3 
m.  S.E.  of  Uni«>n. 

Bourbon,  {Ooor'bong.)  (I/ist.)  The  name  of  an  illustri¬ 
ous  Freiieh  family,  that  for  centuries  firmed,  perhaps, 
the  greatest d>  uastic  power  in  Europe;  derived  from  the 
seigueiirie  of  Bourbon  in  the  ci-fJevant  prov.of  Bourboii- 
nais.  Henri  IV.  of  Navarre,  who  succeeded  to  the  French 
throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  in  15K9.  was  the  fir.^l  sovereign  of  France  of 
the  Bourbon  bloo«l.  His  fatluT,  Antoine  de  i?.,  I>uc^  de 
VeiidOme  by  his  marriage  witli  Jeanne  d'Albret  in  154cS, 
became  King  of  Navarre  in  1555.  He  wa.s  descended 
through  the  younger  branch  —  the  elder  liaving  become 
extinct  on  the  death  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  (7.  v.), 
ill  l;VJ7— trom  Robert  de  Clermont,  youngest  son  of 
Louis  IX.  By  his  marriage  in  1-72  with  Beatrix  of 
Burgundy.  R.ibert  de  Clenmmt  obtained  the  Bourbon- 
nais,  the  Oharolais,  and  the  lordship  of  St.  Just.  His 
son  Louis  I.  was  created  Duke  oj  Bourbon  by  Charles 
IV.  of  France  in  1327.  The  B.  reigned  in  Franco  from 
the  accession  of  Henri  IV.  in  15''9,  till  the  death  ot 
Louis  .\VI.  in  1793.  Tliey  were  restored  in  the  persou 
of  Loui.s  XVIII.  in  ISU;  expelled  in  1815,  during  the 
Hundred  Days;  and  again  restored,  after  the  fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  in  1815.  The  rule  of  the  elder  branch  ceased 
on  the  abdication  of  CharUs  X.  in  1830.  Louis  Philippe, 
of  the  Orleans,  or  younger  branch  of  the  B.  known  as 
Bourbnn-Orirans,  and  w  hich  owes  its  origin  to  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  their  line  ceased  to  reign  in 
France  on  his  alKliCfation  in  1848.  In  1865,  the  lamily 
numbered  73  members,  50  of  whom,  including  the  ex¬ 
royal  family  of  Naples,  were  in  exile.  The  collateral 
branches  of  the  B.  family  consisted  of  the  Omdi  branch, 
taking  its  title  from  Conde,  in  Hainault,  which  came 
into  the  pos.ses8ion  of  the  B.  by  the  marriage,  in  1487, 
of  Francois  de  B.,  Comte  de  Vendonie,  with  Marie  de 
Luxembourg,  heiress  of  St.  Pol,  Eiighien,  Soissons,  and 
Conde.  Their  son  Charles  had  several  children,  and  one 
of  these,  Louis,  assumed  the  title  of  Pnnee  de  Conde. 


(See  CoNufi.)  Tliis  line  became  extinct  in  1830.  —  The 
»S))ani.s/i  B  are  descendeil  from  Philippe,  Duked'Anjon, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  made  King  0/  Sj^ain 
under  tlie  title  of  Philip  V.  in  1700  — The  .A>a7>o/i7un 
branch  is  desceinkal  from  Charles,  third  son  of  Pliifip  V, 
of  Spain,  made  Duke  of  l‘arma  in  1731,  and  King  of 
Aaple.-i  ill  1735.  —  The  thnti,  a  branch  of  the  Coiid^,  is 
descended  fixmi  Loms,  the  first  Prince  de  Conde.  who 
married  Eleam»re  de  Roye,  Dame  de  Conty  or  Conti,  by 
w  hom  he  had  two  sons,  Henri  tie  B.  I  rince  dt*  Cond6, 
and  Francois,  who  took  the  title  of  JYince  de  i'outi. — 
The  heir-male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  B.  race  j«  lltNRi, 
Duke  de  B  >bdeacx  (Cumtede  Chamburd),  7.r.;  and  the 
representative  of  the  younger,  or  Orleans  braiicli  of  the 
family,  is  Louis  Pkilipfe,  Comte  de  Pakis,  (7.1-.)— of 
the  B.  race,  there  have  flourisluMl  8  kings  of  France.  6 
kings  and  I  queen  of  Spain,  fi  kings  ol  Naples,  and  1 
king  of  Sicily,  besides  sovereign  dukes  and  prince.s,  as 
those  formerly  ruling  over  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca. 

Boiir'bon,  Charles,  Duke  pe,  better  known  in  histurj 
as  the  Constable  de  Bourdon,  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  de 
B.,  Count  de  Montpensier,  and  was  B.  in  1489.  His  liigh 
birth  and  natural  qualities  emleai ed  him  to  Francis  I., 
who  conferred  on  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  the  great 
dignity  of  Constablerf  France.  Being  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  Mihiiiese,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  all  ranks  of 
people  there  by  liis  courteous  behavior,  and  proved  his 
courage  in  the  battle  of  Marignaiio.  As  being  the  head 
of  the  great  house  of  .B.  he  unfortunately  inenired  the 
enmity  of  Louise  de  Savoy,  the  king's  mother,  who  in¬ 
fused  a  jealousy  of  the  ^unstable  into  the  mind  of  h«T 
son,  who  recalled  him  from  the  government  of  Milan, 
and  suspeniled  his  pensions.  On  the  death  of  his  duche.«i8, 
B.  endured  still  greater  persecution^  lor  Louise,  suddmly 
changing  her  hatred  into  afl’ectu»ii,  caused  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  them  to  be  jiroposeil  to  the  Constable. 
He  rejected  her  advances  witli  contempt;  which  caused 
a  renewal  of  her  enmity  with  still  greater  violence,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chancellor  J  u  Prat,  she  insti¬ 
tuted  a  jircKTess  against  him  for  the  estates  he  possessed 
iu  right  of  his  wile,  and  obtained  an  ord»T  lur  tiieir  seques- 
tralion.  This  drove  B.  to  despair. and  he  renewed  some 
former  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and 
on  that  monarch  promising  him  his  sifter  in  marriage, 
with  a  large  dowry,  the  Constable  joined  him,  and  the 
King  of  England,  in  a  meditated  invasion  ot  France. 
This  conspiracy  being  discovered  by  Francis,  i?.  made 
his  escape  to  Italy,  w  here  he  was  declared  the  Emperor's 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  concert  with  Pescara  (see 
Avalos),  dcfeateil  the  French  forces  under  Bonnivet,  in 
15*24.  In  1525,2?.  gained  the  famous  I'uttle  of  Pavia,  in 
which  Francis  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  return,  Charles 
received  him  with  great  d^^lillCtion,  Imt,  notwith.otand- 
ing,did  not  perform  his  promise  ofgixing  him  hissister; 
but  on  the  death  of  Pescara,  creatt  d  him  gcneral-in-cliief 
of  his  forces  in  Italy,aud  gnvehim  a  grantof  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  of  which  he  torcitdy  took  p«>sse8sion,  driving 
out  the  rightful  duke,  Sforza.  In  onler  to  satisfy  the 
rapacity  of  his  troops,  B.  was  obliged  to  make  great  ex¬ 
actions  on  the  citizens  of  Milan.  This  only  satisfied 
them  fora  time,  and  bent  on  a  mission  of  jdiinder.  he 
marched  with  his  army  toRonuMhe  possessicn  of  which 
place  wa-s  to  repay  all  their  toil.  On  tlie  ;  th  May.  1527, 
they  came  in  siglit  of  that  caiiital,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  commenced  the  attack.  B.  was  conspicuous  by  a 
white  scarf  whicli  he  wore  over  his  armor,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  furious  assault  on  the  walls,  w  hich  was  repelled 
with  e<inal  valor.  Seeing  Ids  troojis  begin  to  waver,  B, 
seized  a  scaling-ladder  from  a  soldier  standing  by,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  a^cendillg,  when  he  was  jd'  n  ed  by  a 
musket-lisill,  and  fell.  Feeling  that  his  wound  was  mor¬ 
tal,  the  Constable  desired  that  his  body  might  be  con¬ 
cealed  through  a  fear  of  di.'^couraging  bis  imn,  and  then 
instantly  expired.  Although  a  traitor  to  his  country,  2?. 
undoubtedly  ri*ceived  great  provt-cution.  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  his  military  skill  and  daring  valor  were 
not  exercised  in  a  better  cause. 

Boiir'boii«  {lJ*ile  of.)  also  called  Isle  de  L,\  RfcNioN, 
an  island  belonging  to  France,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
I>at.  'HP  bV  43"  S.,  Un.  55°  .30'  Id'  E.,  90  m.  W.S.NV.  of 
the  island  of  .Mauritius, and  440  E.  of  Madagjiscar.  Shape, 
oval;  greatest  length.  N.W.  to  S.E..  38  m. :  greatest 
breadth, ‘28  ni.  .4rea,abt.  900  Eng.  sq.m.  Z^esc.  Tiie  island 
is  geologically  formed  by  tw'o  svstemsof  volcanic  moiin- 
tJiins,  one  at  either  extremity:  the  ceninil  point  of  the 
most  northerly  system,  the  J*i0  n  desNtiges,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  island,  is  10,355  fi-et  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  highest  i»oint  of  thesuiith^erly  system  is  the 
J'itoiide  Fournaise.  an  active  volcano, 7, 218  It.  in  height. 
These  two  volcanic  centres  are  connected  by  a  mouiitHiii- 
chain  running  N.  and  S.,  which  divides  the  island  into 
two  parts  — that  on  the  E.  side  being  called  the  wind¬ 
ward.  and  that  on  the  W.  the  leeward  division  {Parties 
du  Vent  and  Sous  le  TenC- in  consequence  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  in  B.  heiiig  from  E.  to  S.  There  are  no  plains 
of'anysize;  although  the  island  is  watered  by  many 
small  rivers,  none  of  them  are  navigable;  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  lakes,  one  occupying  an  extent  of  about  40  acres. 
This  island  has  no  sale  roads,  nor  any  harbor— circum¬ 
stances  wliicii  prove  serious  drawbacks  to  its  pnjsperity. 
Clim.  Healthy  and  agreeable;  though  theordinary  tran¬ 
quillity  is  sometimes  l^roken  by  violent  hurricanes.  From 
Dec.  to  May  is  tlie  hot  and  rainy  season,  with  a  mean 
temp,  of  80®  Fahr.;  during  the  remaining  or  temperate 
months  the  mean  is  76®  Fahr.  Soil,  very  fertile;  wliile 
the  surface  comprises  arable,  pasture,  and  waste  lands, 
and  wooded  bott<»ms.  iVorf.  Sugar-cane,  coffee,  cloves, 
grain,  tobacc  o,  Ac.  Most  of  the  tropical  varieties  of 
fruits  flourish,  and  the  coasts,  besides  yielding  fish  and 
turtles,  furnish  also  coral  and  ambergris.  Manf.  Bricks, 
leather,  tin-ware,  palm-leaf  bags,  Ac.  Its  commerce  i§ 
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nearly  absorbed  altogether  by  France.  Prin.  inwns.  St.' 
Bt'iiii)  (the  cap.),  St.  Paul,  and  St.  B'-noit.  Esti-, 

mated  utlSO,ur.O.  li.  was  discoVenal  in  134.5,  by  Miisca- 
rerihas,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  wlufse  name  it  bore  till 
Krencli  tot»k  possession  of  it  in  tlie  next  century. 
The  British  captured  it  in  1810,  but  it  was  restored  to 
I’rance  in  1815. 

ItOlir'hoil*  {bur'bony)  in  i/idian<7,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
shall  CO.,  in  a  townsliip  of  the  Kaniu  name,  13  m.  E.S.E 
(»f  Plyinoijth;  pop.  of  townshij),  2,704. 

notir'boil*  in  A'an*a.«,  a  S.E.  county  embracing  nnarea 
of  720  sq.  m.,  and  situate  on  the  coniines  of  Mi.ssouri. 
It  IS  wateH'd  hy  the  >rarmaton  and  Little  O.sage  rivers. 
Surfac(',y  for  the  most  part,  prairie.  Solly  fertile.  Cap. 
Fort  Scott.  Pop.  (1870),  15,076. 

Boiir'boii,  in  Kentuchy.  a  N.  central  county,  contain¬ 
ing  an  area  of  about  300  stp  m.  The  South  Licking 
River  bound.s  it  on  the  N.E.,  ajid  it  is  also  watere<i 
by  Stonor'.s,  Stroud’s,  and  Iliiikston  creeks.  Surface, 
undulating.  *Shi7,  very  ri<-h,  producing  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  wool.  Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are 
found  here.  Cap.  Paris.  Pp.  14.803. 

Bour'boil,  ill  Mimmriy  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
77  in.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Botir'Uoiii.siii,  n.  [Fr.]  The  political  doctrines  of 
the  adherents  of  the  royal  ht)use  of  Buurhon. 

Hour'boiiisl,  a.  Anadherentof  the  Bom  bon  dynasty ; 
one  who  isatt'iched  to  the  can.se  of  Legitimacy,  in  France. 

Boiirboii-r  Arcliainbaiid,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Allier,  cap.  of  a  cant.  13  m.  W.  of  Moulins.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  at  tiie  bottom  of  a  valley,  in  a  rich  and  finely 
variegated  country.  The  towers  are  all  that  now  remain 
of  the  famous  Chafeau  de.  lioarhon  (tlie  cradle  of  the 
royal  race  of  Bourhoii),  rebuilt  in  the  13ll»  century.  The 
“  Holy  ('hapel,”  erected  in  the  15th  century  by  Anne  of 
France,  and  so  much  admired,  was  destroyed  at  the  UeviH 
lution.  i$.  IS  now  celel»rated  only  for  its  mineral  sjn  ings, 
which  are  said  to  he  liighly  eflicacions  in  cases  of  paraly¬ 
sis,  rheumatism,  gun-shot  w»mnds,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  4.00U. 

BourboiiiiaiH,  {bodr-bon'nay' y)  a  ci  devant  province 
of  France,  now  forming  the  dep.  of  Allier,  witli  a  part 
of  that  of  Cher.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Berri  and 
the  Nivernai.s',  E.  by  Burgundy  ;  S.E.  by  the  Lyonnais; 
S.  by  Auvergne;  S  IV.  by  La  Marche,  an*l  on  the  W.  hy 
Berri.  Its  form  was  very  irn*gular,  its  greatest  length 
92  m..  and  breadtli  51*.  Moulins  was  the  capital. 

II(»iirboiiii2iis  tirovo,  {bddr'bon-nay,}  in  Illinois,  ti 
post-township  of  Kankakee  co.,  on  the  river  of  the  latter 
name.  /bp.  2,n68. 

lioiirbotiiie*leM*Rniiis«  a  town  of  Franco,  dep. 
Haute-Marne,  cap.  of  a  c.ujt  ,  at  tlio  confluence  of  the 
Bi>rne  and  the  Apance,  21  in.  E.N.E.  of  Limoges.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  jilaced  on  the  plateau  and  de<*livity 
of  a  hill,  and  hits  some  fine  promenades  and  fountains. 
As  its  name  denotes,  it  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  hot 
baths,  which  occupy  tlie  site  of  a  thermal  e.stiibii>hment 
of  the  Romans.  The  modern  bnilding.s  attached  to  t)ie 
baths,  including  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  recent  erection, 
most  piirt  (d’  whiidi  is  appropriJiteil  to  tlie  use  of  vi.sitors, 
are  among  the  finest  of  the  kiinl  in  Fiance.  The  hciit 
of  the  water  Viiries  from  40°  to  52°  Ucaumiir,  or  from 
about  120°  to  15r»o  Pahr.  They  are  ])rincipally  em¬ 
ployed  in  cases  of  paralysis  and  rhenm:itism.  J*'  p.  4,4SS. 

Buur'bontoii,  in  Missouriy  .i  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
2.>  m.  N.  of  Columbia;  2,384. 

Bourbon-Voiid^e,  or  Nai'oi.eon-Vend^b,  a  town  of 
France,  cap.  of  dep.  Vendee,  on  the  Yon,  40  m  S.  <tf  Niin- 
tes.  After  the  estiihlishment  of  the  imjierial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  paciticatiun  of  V*‘ndee,  it  became  nece.s- 
sary  to  select  a  phtoo  for  its  capital,  and  B.  (fbrmei  ly 
called  I'on)  was  fixed  upon.  Napoleon  gave 

the  town,  which  had  to  be  entirely  re-crcjitcil,  liis  own 
name,  which  it  bore  till  1815,  when  witli  the  Bourbon 
restoration  it  recovered  its  old  name.  But  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Napoleon  III.  once  more  brought  back  the  im¬ 
perial  prefix,  by  which  tlie  place  is  still  (*flicially  known  ; 
though  the  people  mostly  adhere  to  the  original  name. 
It  is  a  fine  and  prosperous  inwn,  and  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain.  P<‘p.  9,127. 

Boiirclaloiie,(6oor-<icZ/-oo',)  Louis,  aJesnlt,  and  one  of 
tlie  greatest  preachers  France  ever  ))roduced,  was  b.  in 
1632.  The  extreme  popularity  of  Ids  sermons  indnce<l 
his  superiors  to  call  him  to  Baris  to  take  the  yearly 
course  at  their  church  of  St.  Louis,  where  histdoquence 
attracted  crowds  of  all  ranks,  and  he  became  the  favorite 
preacher  of  Louis  XI V\,  wlio  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  sent  him  into  Languedoc  t»)  convert  tlie 
Pnitestunts  there.  His  stvle  is  repn-sented  by  IFAlem- 
bert  as  solid  serious,  and,  abt)ve  all,  strictly  logical. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  quitted,  or  rarely 
ascended,  the  pulj»it,  ami  devoted  himself  to  attending 
the  sick,  visiting  tlie  prisons  an«l  other  works  of  charity ; 
and  died  in  1704  universally  lamented,  and  long  to  be 
remembered  as  the  most  eloquent  and  attractive  of 
preachers.  His  moral  charaebT  was  also  excellent,  and 
for  a  Jesuit  he  was  very  liberal  in  his  opiidons. 

Bourdon,  Seb isriEN,  (b<Mtpdong,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  B.  at  Montpelier,  1616.  When  only  18  he  went 
to  Rimie,  and  on  his  return  to  France  executed  his  “chef 
d'ljeuvre.”  TUe  Crucifixion  o  f  St.  l\to\  for  the  churcli  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris.  In  1652,  he  repaired  to  8we<len, 
where  Queen  Christina  appointed  him  her  painter.  IL* 
wa-s  the  friend  of  Claude  Lorraine,  wliose  “tyle,  as  well 
as  that  of  Sacclu  and  Caravaggio,  ho  occasionally  imi¬ 
tated  with  success.  D.  1671. 

Bourdon,  {bnnr-dnng\)  n.  [Fr.,  astaff.]  A  pilgrim's  staff. 

(Mus.)  The  drone,  or  bass,  in  fioine  musical  instruments, 
and  the  pipe,  or  string,  that  plays  it.  The  bass  pipe  in 
the  bagpipe  is  so  called.  Hence,  that  part  of  a  song  which 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza  is  called  the 
burden  of  it. 


'Bonrdoil'nnye,  (l.a).  Sec  L\  Bourdonnate. 

Boiir';;;aM,  or  Bonr'^lia*s,  a  s.-a-port  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Rounielia,  on  tlie  Black  !8ea,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  tiie  same  name,  70  in.  N.E.  of  Adriam.ple; 
Lat.  42°  2'>'  20"N.,  Lon.  27°28'  E.  It  is  in*atiy  built  on  a 
promontory.  The  gulf  of  B.  is  open  to  tlie  E.;  tlie  aii- 
chiu’uge  is  to  the  S.  of  tlie  town,  and  has  a  depth  of  Irom 
5  to  12  fathoms.  Man/.  Pottery;  agricultural  pro<luce 
and  wine  are  also  largely  dealt  in.  Pofo  f>,602. 

Boiir^,  (Cjrraiid,)  or  Maiuoot,  [gron'bnr,)  a  town  of 
the  French  Antilles,  W.  Indies.ainl  cap.  of  tlie  island  of 
Marie-Ualante.  It  is  a  garrisoned  place,  abt.  2.000. 

Hoiir^,  (Petit,)  {peh-Ue'biHtr,)  a  town  of  tlie  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  in  the  French  Antilles,  W  Indies,  5  m. 
W.S.W  ol  Pointe-s\  Pitre,  ib/i.  about  3,500. 

B«nrg‘*de-Pe'a;g‘4*,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Drurne. 
cap.  cant,  on  (lie  l.^ere,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Valence.  It  is  a 
neat,  well-lmilt  place,  and  has  nianuf.  of  liats,  coarse  silk, 
cordage,  leatlier,  &C  Pop.  4,t'90. —  See  Romans. 

B4mrg;-en*Bre»»o,  {iiOoryUmg-brasr,)  a  town  of 
France,  cap.  of  the  dep.  Ain,  on  the  Reyssonsse,  about 
20  m.  E.N.E.  of  Macon.  ManJ.  Linen,  cotton,  hosiery,  *tc. 
}*op.  8,922.  —  It  is  tliO  birthplace  of  Lalaudo,  the  as¬ 
tronomer. 

Boiirg'oois,  (5oor-r/iwrtMj',)n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  acitizen 
of  the  middle  class  of  society,  inhabiting  a  town. 

Bonr^ooiH,  (bur-Jois',)  n.  {Printing.)  A  kind  of  i)rint- 
ing-lype,  intermediary  between  Brevier  wnd  LongPriimry 
us  ill  the  following  hue: 

“  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.” 

Bonrj^eoiHie,  (boor-zhwaw'er,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  hourg,  a 
town.]  A  French  term,  literally  signifying  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  town,  and  empbiyetl  to  denote  a  cla.ss  of 
society  in  France  who  inhabit  the  towns,  aiul  are  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  nobility  and  the  lowest  class  of 
tlie  people,  iuduiling  mercliants  and  manufacturers  down 
to  master  tradesmen.  Umler  the  ancient  monarchy  it 
comprise^i  all  tlmse  wlio  were  called  upon  to  partake  of 
tlie  duties,  or  p.irticip  ite  in  the  expenses,  of  the  town  in 
which  they  wt  re  domiciled.  The  li.  of  tlie  large  towns 
liave  often  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  id 
tlie  country.  Tliey  are  not  to  he  confounded  witli  the 
citoye.JUy  a  general  term  applied  to  all  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  or  citizens  of  the  State. 

Bonr^'ooii,  r.  i.  [Fr.  bourgeon,  the  young 

biul  or  sprig  of  a  vine,  from  cow’s-hpir.  in  Bot. 

tlie  down  on  a  sprout,  from  L.  Lat.  hurra ;  O.  Fr.  abou- 
rionner.  to  bud  or  sprout  forth.]  To  become  downy; 
to  sprout ;  to  bud ;  to  shoot  torth,  as  a  branch,  (a.) 

•*  0  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hvdra, 

That  oue  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell  I  "  —  Ihyden. 

Bourgj'Oill,  {boor/,)  (aiic.  a  walled  city  of 

France,  d<‘p.  Cher,  <d'  which  it  is  the  cap.,  seated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  Annul  and  the  Evre, 

122  m.  S.  of  Paris.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  an 
eminence,  and  contain.s  some  fine  old  buildings.  At  the 
head  of  lhe'<e  is  the  cjvtheilral,  one  of  the  finest  tiothic 
edifices  in  Franco,  begun  in  846,  luit  not  finished  for 
some  subsequent  centuries.  It  is  348  ft.  in  len-ith,  )»y 

123  in  brea»lth,  an<l  lias  several  towers,  the  higliest  <d' 

which  lias  an  elevatimi  of  221  ft.  The  palace  of  the' 
archbishop  is  also  a  fine  structure,  with  gardens  laid 
out  bv  Le  Notre.  TIio  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  by  tlio  cele¬ 
brated  Jat  ipies  Coeiir  (7.  ?*.),  is  a  splendid  Gothic  man¬ 
sion,  whose  eri*ctii>ii  cost  an  immense  sum.  B.  was  the 
residence  of  tlie  ancient  Dukes  of  Berri.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  fine  and  flourishing  city,  possessing  colleges, 
schools,  and  institutions  of  literature  and  art.  Muif. 
Fine  and  coarse  clot h.s,  hosiery,  and  excellent  cutli'ry. 
B.  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  Frencli  citi<‘8.  It  was 
taken  hy  Ciesar,  b.  c,  52,  and  wa.s  f<<r  475  years  tlie  capi¬ 
tal  of  Aquitaine.  It  lias  suffered  mucdi  at  different 
periods  horn  war,  fire,  ainl  pestilence.  Several  councils 
liave  been  held  in  it;  and  here,  in  1483,  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  constitiiti<*n,  detmminaled  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Wius  accepted  by  the  French  clergy.  Louis  XI.  was  born 
in  this  city,  and  to  mark  his  respect  for  his  native  pliu'o. 
not  only  gave  it  a  university,  (suppresseil  at  tlie  U<'vo- 
lution,)  but  also  conferred  on  its  mayors  and  magis¬ 
trates  the  privilege  of  nobility.  Bourdaloue  was  also 
born  here.  3". 870. 

Boiir;j;eiiil,  (5'«oc^'///'.)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tndre- 
et-Loire,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  Duigt,  9  m. 
N.N.W  (d*  (diinon.  Ptp.  abt.  4,0U0. 

n.  See  Burgundy. 

Botir'j^oiii.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tsere,  cap.  cant.,  on 
the  Bonrlire,  9  m.  \V.  of  La  Tour-du-Pia.  Manuf.  Cali¬ 
coes  ainl  }>aper.  Pop.  5,336, 

Ro(ir;^-(54l.)-Ail(lool,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ar- 
dei’he,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Rhone,  9  m.  S.  of  Vi- 
viers.  It  is  a  spacious  and  well-built  place.  Man/.  Silk 
and  wine.  P>p.  5,100. 

,  Boiiri^^noiiistM*  (boo'ree.n-yon-ists,)  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
'I'ho  followers  of  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Piirte,  a 
fanatic,  B.  at  Lille,  in  Flanders,  in  1616.  Baylo  says  slie 
was  so  ugly  that  it  was  debated  for  some  days  after  her 
birth,  by  her  family,  whether  she  slionid  he  stifled  as  a 
monster.  She  took  the  habit  ami  oril<*rof  AugiiHtinc, 
in  1658,  ami  travelling  In  Holland,  France,  and  Scotland, 
taught  that  religion  eonsists  in  internal  emotions.  She 
pnhlished  a  great  many  works.  Driven  from  place  to 
place,  slie  D.  in  Friesland,  in  1680.  Her  tenets  ohLiined 
a  temporary  popularity  in  Scotland,  for,  in  1701,  a  minis¬ 
ter  at  Aberdeen  was  deposed  for  holding  them. 

I  Boiir'loH^or  Boor'IoM.  a  lake  or  lagoon  of  Egypt,  be¬ 
tween  the  Darnietta  and  Rosetta  brandies  of  the  Nile, 
parallel  ti»  the  Meiliterranean.  from  wliicli  it  is  every¬ 
where  separated  liy  a  narrow  neck  of  laml,  except  at  one 
point  where  it  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
ciiaimel,  anciently  the  Sibbenitic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 


Its  length  is  about  38  ni. ;  and  17  it?  maximum  breadth. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  several  canals;  and  is 
mostly  shallow  and  marshy,  being  navigable  only  along 
its  N,  shore, 

Boiirnioiitf  {hnnr'mdng.)  Louis  Aucuste  Victor  db 
Umaisne.  ComtbI'E.  Mar>iial  of  France. b.  in  .Anjou.  1773. 
He  serve«l  as  an  ortic  r  under  tlie  Prince  of  Coiuie.  and 
from  1793  to  1796  was  actively  engaged  in  the  anti- 
revolutionary  struggle  in  La  Vendee.  Subsequently,  he 
obtained  the  favor  of  the  First  Consul.  Under  the  Em¬ 
pire  he  was  soon  ruiseil  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1813  ami  1814,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  upon  a  iinmher  of  <iccasions,  particularly  in  tlie  bat¬ 
tle  of  Dresden,  and  by  the  defence  of  Nogent,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wliicli  Napoleon  jiroinoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  general  of  division.  On  31st  March,  1814,  lie  declared 
for  the  Bourbons,  and  received  the  command  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  division  during  the  first  Restoration;  yet,  on  Na- 
jMilfon's  return  he  went  over  to  him,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  (iivipion  of  tlie  army  of  the  Mo¬ 
selle.  On  the  evening  bef<»re  the  battle  id  Ligiiy,  he 
deserted,  and  betook  hiins<  lf  to  Ij<inis  XVIII.  at  Ghent. 
Tlierecaii  he  no  doubt  that  B.  was  singularly  ungener¬ 
ous  in  choo.smg  sm  h  a  moment  to  resign,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  his  career  to  make  us  supp«»se  he  was  actu¬ 
ated  hy  any  liigh  principle  in  wiiat  lie  did.  His  evi¬ 
dence  went  a  cunsiilerahle  way  in  bringing  about  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  Marslial  Ney,  and  this 
double  infamy  the  Frem  h  never  forgave  him.  He  re¬ 
ceived  liigli  military  employment  under  Louis  XVIII. 
Distinguishing  himself  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ns  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  king,  lie  was  appointed  minis¬ 
ter  of  war  in  1829,  and  in  this  office  displayed  great  ac¬ 
tivity.  AVhen  tlie  expedition  against  Algiers  was  under¬ 
taken  in  April,  1830,  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  troojis,  and  the  rai>id  success  of  the  expedition  was 
ascribed  to  his  prudence  ami  energy.  For  this  heri'ceived 
the  inarshars  baton  on  22d  July,  but  on  the  revolntioi?. 
taking  place  in  that  month,  he  was  superseded  in  his 
command,  and  went  to  England  to  share  the  exile  of 
Charles  X.  D.  1S40. 

B4>urn,  Bourne,  {bdrn.')  n.  [Fr.  ho^'ne;  0.  Yr. bonne,  a 
b«mnd;A.  8.  5«rna  ;Gotli.  hrunna.]  Abound;  a  limit; 
a  goal. 

“  That  undUcover’d  country,  from  whose  5onme 
No  traveller  returns.”  —  S^aki. 

— Abro<dt;  a  rivulet;  a  small  stream;  a  burn. 

••  No  swelling  Neptune  .  .  .  can  make  me  ever  mourn  : 

My  little  boat  uau  safely  pass  this  perilous  bourn.” — Spenser. 

Bourne,  Hugh,  tlie  founder  of  the  sect  of  Primitive 
M'  tliodists.  or  Punters,  D,  in  8tatrurdshire,  Englaml, 
1772.  In  the  course  of  liis  life  he  visited  Scotland.  Ire¬ 
land,  Canada,  and  the  U.  8tates,  where  hU  ministrations 
were  attemleil  with  great  success.  I>.  1852. 

Bonriie'lliontli,  a  lashlonahle  watcu  ing-place  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Hampshire,  0  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Christcliurch  ; pop. 
abt.  7, WO. 

B^kiiriie^villo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  11 
m.  8.  \y.  of  Chdlicothe;  pop  208. 

Bonrn'lOHH,  a.  M  anting  limits. 

Bonr'iioiiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  compound  of  sulphur, 
lead,  antimony,  and  copper. 

Bonriion>i,  Burnous, (/uTr-'noo?.)?*  [Fr. ;  from  Ar.  5t/r- 
7IM.V,  a  high-crowned  hat ;  8p.  nmi  Port,  al  brrnoz,i<  hooded 
npp.T  garment  of  Moorish  origin.]  A  large  woidlen  man¬ 
tle  with  a  hood,  whit  h  is  thrown  over  the  head  in  rainy 
weutlior.  It  is  worn  by  the  inliahitants  of  Algeria  and 
N.  Africa.  The  B.  is  placed  over  the  rest  of  the  attire, 
and  is  colored  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 
White,  however,  is  the  principal  color.  Since  the  con- 
qiii'st  of  Algeria  by  France,  the  term  lias  been  apjilied 
to  a  latiy’s  opera-cloak,  with  a  hood  attached  beldnd, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Arabian  B. 

BoiiriiH'hnr^f,  in  Mis.'^ouri,  a  village  of  Randolph  co., 
6a  m.  N.N.W.  of  JeftVrson  City. 

Bonrrelot,  n.  [Kr.,  a  pad,  a  border.]  (Aval.)  A  fibro¬ 
cartilaginous  btjfder,  wbich  surrounds  certain  articular 
cavities,  such  as  the  glenoid  cavity  id  tin-  scapula  and 
the  acetabulum :  hy  which  the  depth  of  these  cavities  is 
augm<*nte<L  —  Ptniglison. 

Bnnrrionno,  Louis  Antoine  Fautelet  pe, 

Comte,  the  secretary  »ud  early  frieml  of  Napoleon  I.,  B. 
at  8ens,  1769,  received  Ids  education  in  the  military 
school  at  Brieniie,  where  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy 
with  tlie  future  emperor.  In  1797.  hi.s  former  school¬ 
fellow  appointed  him  his  secretary.  He  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt  and  to  Italy,  and  in  1801  Mas  nominated  a 
coiinclUor  of  state.  In  1802  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  for  being  implicated  in  the  dishononilde  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  house  of  Coulon,  army  contractors ;  but 
in  1805  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  8tates  of  the 
Circle  of  Lower  8axony,  and  in  this  enpaeity  resided 
long  at  Hamburg.  His  tendency  to  peculation,  how¬ 
ever,  necessitated  his  return  to  France.  Mhere  he  had  to 
refund  1,000,000  francs  into  the  jniblic  treasnry.  He  now 
decidedly  joined  the  party  which  suuglit  the  overthrow 
of  tin-  emperor,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourhotm.  As 
(lejmty  in  1815  and  1821,  he  showed  his  weakness  of 
cliaracter  by  opposing  all  liberal  measure's,  and  even  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  popular  edu 
cation.  Tlie  revedntion  of  l^SO,  and  the  loss  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  (occa.sioned  hy  extravagance.)  caused  his  reason  to 
give  way,  and  lie  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  1834.  His 
Memoirs  concerning  Nap'deon.  the  Directory,  the  Con¬ 
sulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  Miinoirrs  sur 
Napoleon,  &c.,  (16  vols..  Par.,  1826,)  gave  many  new  ex¬ 
planations  (*f  the  events  of  Ids  time,  but  were  declared 
by  contemporaries  to  be  in  many  resjiects  untrustworthy. 

Boiirqiionoy,  \.b<Htr'ken-ai,)  Francois  Adolphe,  Baron 
DE,  a  Frem  li  diplomatist,  n.  I80O.  In  1834,  he  m’un  a]>* 
pointed  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at  the  British 
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Court,  and,  afterwarrlR,  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
roniaining  tliere  till  the  revolution  of  1S4H.  He  wan 
known  for  his  Oiieanist  predilections  until,  in  lh53,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  I* rent h 
nnibas8ad<»r  at  Vienna.  He  conducted  the  difficult  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Dec.,  1S64,  by  whii  h 
the  Austrian  emperor  confirmed  his  alliance  wilii  Napo¬ 
leon  against  the  emperor  of  Kussia.  At  the  close  of  the 
conferences  of  Paris,  in  1S55,  K.  was  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  senator,  and  re-appointed  minister  at  Vienna. 

llt>airMe«  ('/oor#,)  n.  [Fr.  bouriiey  purse,  exchange;  Sp. 
and  Port,  bolsai  from  b.  Lat.  5wr.v(i,  skin,  hide,  purses 
being  originally  made  of  skin  or  leather.]  In  France,  a 
public  e<hfloe  for  the  assembling  of  niercliants,  bankers, 
&c.,  to  consult  on  matters  of  money  or  other  business; 
an  exchange;  as,  money  is  tight  tui  the  honr.se. 

or  UoUut \nq,  (/>oor'/an’n^,)  a  Dutch  town 
and  fortress  in  Groningen,  in  an  exliuisive  morass,  12 
m.  from  Winschoteii.  In  1593  it  was  taken  by  the  Spun- 
ianls,  and  in  1795  retaken  by  the  French. 

Roiihc,  V.  i.  See  Bot>ZK. 

a  province  of  Interior  Africa,  Lat.  10^  14'  N., 
Lon.  E.,  extending  ahout  5\»  m.  N.  of  the  River 

Niger.  Surface.  Level,  and  wooded.  Soil.  Very  fertile, 
producing  corn,  rice,  cotton,  yams.  Ac.  li.  abounds  with 
the  usual  wild  animals  of  Africa  It  is  considered,  politi¬ 
cally,  a  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Borgoo,  of  which 
it  forms  the  largest,  most  powertul,  and  populous  8late. 
Cup.  Boussa. 

Bous.s\,  a  city,  and  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  is  situate  on 
an  islaml  of  the  same  name  in  the  Niger,  Lat.  10°  14'  N., 
Lon.  5°  20'  E.  It  j>rosents  t)io  appearance  of  several 
small  villages,  ami  po.s.sesMe.'«  a  melam  ln'ly  interest  from 
its  being  tlie spot  where  tliecelebrated  African  traveller 
Mungo  Park  (y.  i;.)  met  his  death.  l*()p.  Estimated  at 

Boussiiij^aiilt,  {hoos'in-ijo.)  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph 
Dieldonnc.  an  eminent  French  chemist,  ami  member  of 
the  Institute;  u.  in  Paris,  IS02.  After  finishing  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Mining  School  of  St.  Etienne,  he  accepted 
the  oflfer  made  to  liim  hy  an  English  emnpany,  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  S.  America,  to  recover  and  work  certain  an¬ 
cient  mines  which  had  been  for  many  years  neglected. 
All  went  well  at  first:  hut  when  tlie  Spanish  colonies 
declared  their  independence,  an  end  was  put  to  tin*  en¬ 
terprise.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ji.  made  the  actpiaint 
Huce  of  Ilumljoblt,  who  wjw  exploring  tlie  Ni*w  U\uld. 
B.  having  notliing  better  to  do,  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
in8urrectii>nary  army,  and  was  attached  to  Gen.  boli¬ 
var's  staff,  more,  however,  as  a  savant  tlian  a  soldier; 
and  pns.sed  through  Bolivia,  Veiiezinda,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  situated  between  Carthagena  and  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Orim*co.  Soon  alter  his  return  to  France,  lie  was  np- 
p«Huted  to  a  profe>sor.*«hip  of  chemistry  at  Lyons.  In 
1839,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Conservatory  «»f  .\rts  and  Trades.  Chemistry,  applied  to 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  <iwes  much  to  the 
liilM>rs  of  B:,  e.specially  his  imlications  as  to  the  quality 
of  manures,  and  oii  the  nutritive  ])ri*i»erties  of  the  ali¬ 
ments  destined  fur  herbivorous  animals.  His  principal 
w«)rks  are,  Mcinoir>‘8  de  Chimie  Agrirole  et  de  Physudogir. 
(Paris,  18.54 ;)  Traitr  d'Bcononiie  Rnrate ;  and  Annates 
de  Piiyti'fUP.  and  Chimie.,  published  at  Paris,  in  1844. 

Boiii^tropho'doii,  n.  [Gr.,  from  fxms  an  ox,  and 
strf]>f{d,  I  turn.]  (IM.)  A  term  descriptive  of  a  mode  of 
writing  common  among  the  early  Greeks,  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  5tli  century,  b.  c.;  viz.,  in  alternate 
lines  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  as  fields 
are  ploughed  in  furrows,  having  an  alternate  direction, 
whence  the  derivation. 

Roti'^iy*  a.  See  Boozy. 

Bout,  n.  [A.S.  bngrhi.  cro<*ked,  bent,  from  hugnn.,  to 
bend.]  An  attempt;  atrial  at  anything;  a  set-to;  aeon- 
test;  as,  a  driiiking-5oaL 

'•  The  gentlem.in  will .  .  .  have  one  6o«f  with  you;  he  cannot 
by  the  duello  avoid  it."  —  Shaks. 

— As  much  of  an  action  as  is  p<Tformed  nt  one  trial;  a 
turn;  a  single  part  of  any  action  caiTii*d  on  by  succes¬ 
sive  intervals;  as,  he  beat  him  in  the  second  hoiU. 

“  Ladies,  that  have  your  Tret 
Uoplagiied  by  corus,  'll  have  u  bout ! '  —  Shakt. 

{Agric.)  One  turn  or  course  of  a  plough,  when  plough¬ 
ing  a  ridge. 

Boutado.  [Fr.]  An  act  of  caprice;  a  whim;  a 

fancy.  —  Swift. 

Boiitaiit«  a.  (.4rcA.)  See  Arc-boittant. 

Boil'toii  villo«  in  AVio  Yorh,  a  P.  O.  of  Westchester  co, 

lioiits-rim^,  ?i.  pL  [Fr..  rhymed  ends.] 

{Lit.)  A  kind  of  verses,  the  making  of  which  forms  a 
social  amusement.  Some  one  of  the  party  gives  out  tlie 
rhymes,  or  endings,  of  a  stanza,  and  the  others  have 
fill  up  the  lines  as  they  best  inay.  In  fixing  the  “  bouts," 
it  is  usual  to  choose  such  as  seem  the  remotest  and  have 
the  least  connection. 

Boutto^  in  Loaisiunu,  a  post-office  of  St.  Charles  par. 

Bou  vior,  (6o^/rVd,)  John,  an  .\nierican  jurist  <tt  I'rencli 
descent,  B.  in  the  dep.  of  <4ard,  1787.  He  was  of  a 

'  Quaker  family  who  emigrate<l  to  this  country  ainl  set¬ 
tled  in  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  citizen  of  iho  U. 
Slates  in  1812.  In  1839,  he  published  k  Law  Dictionarif. 
adapted  P)  the  Ormtitntinn  a  ml  Law8  of  the  U.  Staten,  and 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Amfrtran  Union  ;  a  very  relia¬ 
ble  work,  of  which'  the  new  erlltion,  revised  hy  D.  A. 
Gleason,  and  published  in  18.58.  is  frequently  qinhed  in 
the  present  Encyclopeilia.  His  greate.st  work,  the  In- 
stUutei  of  American  Lato.  was  published  2  months  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  in  18.51. 

Botivines,  or  Bovines,  ibon'veen.')  a  village  of  France, 
dep.  Nord,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Lille,  where  Philippe- Auguste 
of  France,  (July  27,  1214,)  with  infeiior  numbers,  de¬ 
feated  the  army  of  Otho  IV.,  Emperor  ol  Germany,  and 


his  allies.  The  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  and 
William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  were  made  prisoners. — 
Philip  de  Valois  deleated  here,  in  1340,  lO.OtK)  English 
Iroops  :  and  on  May  17  and  18, 1794,  the  French  deleated 
the  Anstriuns  at  this  phure. 

Boiix'u  iller,  or  Biiscli'noiler.  See  Bischwiller. 

Bo'  n.  [Lat]  (.Arc/t.)  ihe  ancient  name  lor  a  wine- 
cellar. 

Bo'vate*  n.  {O.  Eng.  Law.)  Formerly,  an  ox-gang  of 
land;  i.  e ,  as  much  land  h.s  can  be  plonglied  by  an  ox 
in  a  year;  usually  estiinaled  at  about  15  acres. 

Bo'voy-eoiil,  n.  {Miu.)  The  lignites  found  at  Bovey- 
Tracey,  Devonsliire,  England,  are  called  by  this  name. 
'I'hey  are  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  liavo  occasionally 
been  used  as  fuel,  cbielly  for  burning  pottery,  and  tor 
brick  and  tile  making.  They  biii'ii  badly,  witli  much 
snmke  and  disagreeable  odor,  and  are  of  little  use. 

Bove%'H^U,  (6o-»e-va/j',)  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  London- 
«lerry. 

Bo'vUl^  n.  [From  Lat.  bos — hovis.  an  ox.]  {Zoiil.)  Re¬ 
lating,  to  ruminant  animals  of  the  genus,  as  oxen,  Ac. 

Bo'vitiBP*  n.  [Lat.  box,  6ocis,  an  ox.]  (Z<>ol.)  A  sulv- 
family  of  the  ('at'ic<>rnia.  or  Hollow-horned  Kiniiinant 
family,  including  those  of  the  Buminuiitia.  which  are 
characterized  by  having  boms  rounded,  muzzle  broad, 
usually  naked,  and  without  a  vertical  furrow  at  the 
emi.  The  principal  species  are  the  Musk-ox,  Oribus  nios- 
chatus;  tlie  common  ox.  Box  tuurus;  the  American  Buf¬ 
falo,  Bos  Amvriconux:  the  Aurochs,  B<ts  buhalus.-Awd  the 
Grunting  Cow,  or  Yak,  of  Tartary,  Bos  grunnims. 

Bo'viiia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Tama  co. 

Boviiiti«  in  Mis.'o'ssippi.  a  po.-it-villagc  of  Warren  co.,  12 
111.  K.  of  Vicksburg,  and  a  considerable  depot  for  the 
c<»tton  of  the  adjacent  country.  Pap,  4,043. 

Bovina,  in  New  J'oW.-,  a  post-township  of  Delaw’are  co., 
•  0  III.  W.S.W.  of  Albany;  ]iop.  (1879),  1,022. 

BA^viiia.  in  irixcon.vt'n,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.,abt. 
15  III.  N.N.W.  of  Appleton;  p<tp.  437. 

Bovi  na  Valley,  in  Nw  J'or/i,  a  post  station  in  Dela¬ 
ware  CO. 

Bovine,  {bo'rin,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  hovinns^  from  box,  boin's, 
un  ox.J  Pertaining  to  oxen  and  cows. 

"  This  aoimai  is  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  the  &orm«  genus." 

Barrow. 

Ro'vine,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Gibson  co. 

Bovi'no,  (anc.  Vibinum.)  a  lortified  town  of  S.  Italy, 
jirov.  Foggia  Capilanata,  19  m.  8S.W.  of  Koggia.  A 
battle  li'ok  place  near  this  i»lace  in  1734,  between  the 
^paiiianlsand  the  Imperialists, in  uhich  the  fornierwere 
(leleateiL  J‘op.  7,409. 

Bow,  (bow,)  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bugnn.  hygan  ;  0.  Ger.  Iringar  ; 
Ger.  bnv/cn.]  Tobeml;  to  curve;  to  arch  ;  to  inflect;  to 
make  curved  or  crooked. — Used  in  opposition  to  straight¬ 
ness;  as,  bowed  logs. 

"Bow,  stubborn  knees."— 5Aats. 

— To  cause  to  deviate  or  change  from  a  natural  bias,  or 
condition;  to  turn;  to  incline;  to  exercise  paramount 
sway  over  ;  as,  to  how  to  another's  jinlgment. 

“  Not  to  bow  aud  bias  their  opinions. 

— To  bend  one's  head  or  body  out  of  respect  or  civility;  to 
make  an  act  of  obeisance  by  way  of  homage,  courtesy, 
or  comlescension  ;  us,  to  bow  to  a  lady. 

*'  They  came  to  meet  him  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground 
before  iiim."  —  2  Kiiiys  ii.  15. 

— To  depress;  to  crush;  to  pro.strate;  to  cause  to  bend 
down  In  a  subdued  manner:  as,  bowed  witli  grief. 

“  Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound. 

Aud  added  woes  may  bow  me  to  the  ground.'  —Pope. 

— V.  i.  {hou.)  To  bend;  to  curve;  to  be  Inflected;  to  stoop; 
to  make  a  reverence;  to  fall  upmi  the  knee;  to  yield; 
to  submit;  olteii  used  with  down;  as,  bowed  down  with 
age. 

"  Rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  how  to  any. 

Save  to  the  God  of  iieuv  u,  aud  to  my  king.  .S»AaA». 

— n.  (hou.)  {\.?>.hogn  ;  {tor.  brugen.]  A  bending  of  the 
l.«.dy,or  an  inclination  of  the  head,  in  token  of  reverence, 
respi'Ct,  civility,  or  submi.-ision. 

‘•Juan,  wIjo  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  iiiaile 

}lis  unswcTs  with  a  very  graceful  bow.'  —  Byron. 

_ pi,  {Nuut.)  The  two  sides  of  the  fore  extremity  of  a 

vessel,  us  the  starboard  and  }M>rt  (larboard)  bows. 

On  the  bow.  Said  of  that  part  of  the  horizon  within  45 
degrees  on  either  side  of  the  line  ahead. 

Bow,  (bo,)  n.  [Ger.  bngm.]  {MU.  and  Sport.)  A  curved 
instrument  used  in  archery  for  theiiropulsion  of  arrows ; 
an  ancient  weapon  of  oftVnce;  made  of  wood,  horn,  steel, 
or  some  other  elastic  substance.  The  force  with  which 
an  arrow  is  propelled  is  proportioned  to  that  with  which 
the  Im»w  is  bent,  and  to  the  quickness  with  which  it  re¬ 
covers  its  fi*riner  position. — See  .Arbalest,  and  Archery 

_ Am  thing  bent  or  in  the  form  of  a  curve;  as,  the  rain- 

b(yw;  that  part  of  a  yoke,  Ac.  fitting  round  the  neck. 

“As  the  ox  hath  his  how.  Sir.  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon 
hU  belli,  80  mao  hath  his  desire."  —  Shaks. 

{Mas.)  A  stick  of  hard  elastic  wood,  along  which  are 
stretched  horse-hairs,  tlie  tension  of  which  is  regulated 
bv  a  screw.  It  is  used  for  playing  upon  instruments  of 
the  violin  kind,  and  varies  in  size,  the  doubb-bass  and 
violoncello  bow’  being  much  stiffer  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  vif»lin. 

{Arrh.)  Any  part  of  an  edifice  that  projects  from  a 
straight  wall. — An  arched  buttress,  or  gateway. —  Among 
draughtsmen,  a  B.  denotes  a  beam  of  wood  or  brass,  with 
three  large  screws  that  direct  a  lath  of  wood  or  steel  to 
an  arch,  used  in  drawing  flat  arches,  or  in  projections  of 
the  sphere. 

(Saddlery.)  {s.  or  pi Two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch¬ 
wise  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  back,  to  give 


the  saddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. —  Webster, 
See  Hames. 

B0W9  in  New  Hampshire^  a  post-township  of  Merrinnvck 
CO.,  5  m.  S.  of  Concord,  on  the  Merrimack  River;  pop. 
745. 

B<»w  niwl  String:  Beam,  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  so 
trussed  that  the  tendency  of  the  straight  part  to  sag 
when  loaded  is  counteracted  to  s<iiiie  extent  by  the  ten¬ 
sion  upon  its  two  ends,  by  a  bu\f  of  wood  or  metal  at- 
tache<l  to  those  extremities. 

Boav  uikI  Mitring:  Bri4lg:e«  n.  (Arch.)  Some- 
times  called  bow-string  or  tension-bridge ;  in  which  tho 
hui  izuntal  tlirust  of  the  arch,  or  trussed  beam,  is  resisted 
by  means  of  a  liorizuntal  tic  attached  as  nearly  us  pos- 
silde  to  the  chord  line  of  the  arch. 

Bow'-boarer,  n.  An  under-ranger  of  a  forest,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  employed  to  discover  tre^passers. 

Bow'-bell«  n.  A  cockney;  one  born  within  the  sound 
of  the  bells  of  Bow  Church,  Lomlon. 

Bow' Bolls,  Tlie  bells  of  Bow  Church,  London, 

in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Bow'-boiit,  ti.  [bow  aud  bent. 1  Curved;  crooked. 

“  A  sibyl  obi,  how-hetxt  with  crooked  age, 

TLiit  fur  cveuts  full  wisely  could  presage."  —  Milton. 

Bow'-oliasor,  n.  (Nani.)  A  gun  placed  in  the  bows 
of  a  ship,  imd  used  for  firing  at  a  chased  vessel.  Some¬ 
times,  by  seamen,  called  long  Tom. 

Bow'-Oonipn^iM,  (Arcl<.)  A  compass  used  in  draw¬ 
ing  arches  of  very  long  aisles;  it  consists  of  a  beam  of 
wood  or  brass  with  three  long  screws  that  bend  a  lath 
of  wood  or  steel  to  any  arch.  —  A  small  compass  used  in 
describing  arcs  too  small  to  be  accurately  drawn  by  the 
cmninon  compass. 

Bow''<ll<*li,  Thomas  Edward,  an  ingenious  and  enter- 
]>risiiig  man.  who  may  he  numbered  among  the  victims 
of  African  exploration.  He  was  born  at  Bristol,  in 
June,  1790,  and  utter  some  previous  education  at  a 
grammar  school,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  he  stayed 
there  only  a  short  time,  and  was  never  regularly  ma¬ 
triculated.  At  an  early  age  he  married,  and  engaged 
in  trade  at  Bristol.  Finding,  however,  the  details  of 
business  exceedingly  irksome,  he  determiiuKl  to  seek 
a  more  congenial  occupation,  and  he  accordingly  so¬ 
licited  ami  ohtaiiud  the  apj)ointincnt  of  writer  in 
tlie  service  of  the  African  company.  In  1816  he 
arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  lie  was  joined 
soon  alter  by  his  wile.  It  being  thought  desirable  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  negi'o  king  of  Asliantee,  B.  was 
clmsen  to  conduct  it.  ami  he  executed  with  success  tlie 
arduous  ihities  of  his  situation.  Aftt^r  remaining  two 
years  in  Africa,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  aftef  jHib- 
lished  his  Mission  to  witli  a  stilti^tical  account 

of  that  kingilom.  and  "Geograpliicul  Notices  of  other 
parts  of  the  Interior  of  Alrica,”  1819.  4to.  Having  of¬ 
fended  tlie  company  in  whose  service  lie  had  been  eii- 
g;iged.  and  baving  therefore  no  pin.-'peet  of  furllier  em¬ 
ployment,  yet  wisldng  ardently  to  return  to  Alrica.  for 
the  puriiose  of  visiting  its  hitherto  unexplored  regions, 
B.  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  Could  obtain  from  private  individuals.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  previously  went  to  Paris,  to  improve  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  physical  and  mathematical  science.  His  re¬ 
ception  hy  the  French  literati  was  extreiueiy  flattering; 
and  an  advantageous  appointment  was  ofl'ereil  him  by  the 
French  government.  A\  bile  at  Paris  he  published  an 
exposure  o!  the  system  of  the  African  Committee,  which 
induced  the  British  government  to  take  measures  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  company.  To  obtain  funds  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  project,  B.  also  published 
a  translation  of  Molier’s  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  olher  works;  by  the  sale  of 
which  he  was  enabled,  with  a  little  assistance  from  other 
persons,  to  make  jireparations  for  his  second  African 
expedition.  He  sailed  from  Havre  in  August.  1822,  for 
Lisbon;  thence  ho  proceeded  to  Madeira,  where  he  was 
detained  several  month.-:,  but  at  length  arrived  in  safety 
in  the  river  Gambia.  A  disease,  occasioned  by  fatigue 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to  his  lifCj  Jan. 
10,  1824.  B.  wa-s  a  meniher  of  several  literary  socmtio.i 
in  England  and  abroad.  'Phe  able  pencil  of  his  widow 
furnislied  the  illustrations  for  iiis  lit'^rnry  productions, 

Bow<li<*li'i}»,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fobareir. 

Bow<iitoh,  (ho'dicliA  Nvtuamel,  an  American  mathe¬ 
matician.  B.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1773,  puhlisluMl  in  1SI)2,  the 
American  Practical  Navigator,  a  work  of  the  highest 
value  and  utility.  In  ISl^-lT,  appeared  his  translation 
of  the  Mtcaniqne  Celeste  of  Laplace,  with  an  able  com¬ 
mentary. — a  work  whi<*h  obtained  for  him  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societj’  of  London.  D.  in  Boston, 
1838 

BowHoln,  (55Vm.)  in  Maine,  a  nourishing  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop. 

Bow'<loiii  Conlre,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Saga¬ 
dahoc  CO. 

Bow'<loiii  Collogro.  See  Brunswick. 

Bow<loilillrtill^  (bCden-ham.)  in  Maine,  a  post-fowm- 
ship  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  25  ni.  S. 
by  \V.  of  Augusta.  The  Cathuros  River  up  to  tins 
place  is  navigable  for  large  ves-sels,  and  ship-building  is 
somewhat  extensively  carried  on  here.  Pp.  1,8^- 

Bow'<lon,  in  Alabama,  a  F.  0.  of  day  co. ;  pop.  274. 

Bow'don*  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  5> 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Atlanta:  pop.  1,831. 

Bow'-drill,  n.  A  drill  worked  hy  a  bow’  and  spring. 

BowollOil,  (bou^eld.)  p.  a.  Having  bowels  or  a  belly, 

Bow'elless,  a.  "Without  bowels;  destitute  of  com- 

Bo wTls,  (hou^eU.)  n.  pi.  [Ger.  hauch ;  Fr.  hoyau.  from  U 
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Lat.  an  intestine;  0.  Fr.  hoe};  from  the  root 

of  belly.]  >pecificHlly,  the  inrewtines  or  entrails  of  an 
animal,  probably  so  ealleU  fix)m  their  filling  the  belly; 
the  vital  parts;  the  guts. 

“  He  smote  him  therewith  ia  the  fifth  rib,  and  shed  out  his 
bowels."  —  2  Sam.  xx.  10. 

—In  a  figurative  sense,  the  interior  part  of  anything;  as, 
the  bowels  of  tlie  earth. 

“  Thus  far  into  the  ftoiret.*  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment.”  — *  Shake. 
—The  seat  of  pity  or  kimlness;  hence,  temlerness;  com- 
p:ission.  “  Tlion  thing  of  no  howds.^'  —  Shaks. 

_ t’.  a.  To  disembowel ;  to  eviscerate ;  to  take  the  bowels 

out. 

no  w'on.  in  Arkannas,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co  ;  pop.  1,023. 
now'ciiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  bright  npiile-green  variety 
of  serpentine,  found  at  Smithfield,  in  Uhode  Island.  It 
is  named  after  Mr.  Bowen,  by  whom  it  was  first  de¬ 
scribed. 

now'eiisburg:,  in  /7/j>ioi>,apo8t-villageoninnrock  co. 
no%%''eii*'»  Hills,  in  Georgia.,  a  village  of  Irwin  co. 
Kow'en^.H  Proirlo,  in  lowa^  a  post-village  of  Jones 
CO..  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  city, 
now'^iivllle,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
on  Snake’s  Creek,  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  .Milledgeville- 
Kow’^ll  ville,  in  i'ir</tn»a,R  post-villageof  tau<iiiier  co. 
Bowor,  {Uou/tr,)  n.  (From  Bow.]  (Wuwf.)  A  name 
given  to  the  two  anchors,  carried  in  the  hows  of  a  large 
sliip,  called  respectively  the  best-bower^  and  the  sviall- 
bower ;  as.  she  rode  to  lier  best  bower. 

—One  who  bows,  or  makes  an  obeisance. 

{Games.)  [Ger.  bauer,  a  pesisant,  analogous  to  the 
knave  in  canls.j  One  of  the  two  highest  cards  in  the 
game  of  Euchre. — Jhgbt  Bower.,  the  knave  of  the  trump 
suit,  the  higliest  card  in  the  game.  —  Left  Bower.  'J  lie 
knave  of  the  other  suit  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump. 
iMiing  the  next  highest  in  value.  —  Web.^ter. 

Bower,  {bou'er,)  w.  [A.  S.  bur;  Irel.  bur,  a  pantry; 
W'.bwr^  an  enclosure.]  Formerly,  a  chamber  or  inner 
apartment. 

••  Give  me  my  lute  in  bed  a«  1  now  He, 

Aud  lock  the  doors  of  miuc  uulucky  6otrer.''  —  Gascoigne. 

— A  shady  recess ;  a  sheltereil  retreat ;  a  cottage. 

*•  To  the  nuptial  hower 
I  led  her  blushiug  like  the  moru."  —  .Vilton. 

—A  covered  place  in  a  garden,  formed  of  boughs  or 
branches  twisted  ami  bent:  an  arbor. 

•  •  There  'a  a  bower  of  roses  by  Rendemeer's  stream  ' '  —  Moore. 

— v.a.  To  embower;  to  shelter  with  boughs  ;  to  enclose. 

*  Thou  didst  bower  the  spirit 

Id  mortal  para<lUc  of  such  swcci  tlcsb.”  —  Shake. 

Bow  'or.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clearfield  co. 
Bow'^^r  Bank,  in  Mairie,  a  township  of  i’iscataquis 
CO.,  7  m.  N.  of  Dover ;  pop.  83. 

Bow'er-Bird,  n.  See  Cmi.amtdera. 

Bow  er  II  ill,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Bow  'erie,  n.  In  Ilindostan,  a  well  descend«‘d  by  steps. 
Ilow'ers,  in  a  post-office  of  Southampton  co. 

Bow'or'w  Hills,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co. 
Bow'or*s  station,  in  a  post-village  of 

Bi-rk  s  CO. 

Bow'or«ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Franklin  co. 
Bow''ors*vill^,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  GrtHUie  co. 
Bo%%’'ery,  n.  Containing  bowers;  covering;  shady  a«  a 
bower  ;  as,  a  bowery  glade. 

Landsenpes  how  gay  the  how'ry  grotto  ylelOH 

Which  thought  creates,  aud  lavish  fancy  builds. '* —  Tickell. 

Bow'oss,  Bow'et,  n.  {Falconry.)  A  newly-fledged 
young  liawk. 

Bowtf:o,  r.  i.  See  B<>Cge. 

Bow';;'e,  {bnuj\)u.  {Nmt.)  A  rope  fastened  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sail,  to  make  it  stand  closer  to  the  wind. 
Bow''-jS‘raoo,  {bo-,)  n.  (Kaut.)  A  frame  of  old  rope  or 
junk  placed  round  the  bows  ami  sides  of  a  vessel  to  pre¬ 
vent  tlio  ice  from  injuring  her.  Sometimes  written 
Bon-gr.U’E. 

Bow'*liaii(l,  (to-,)  «.  {Archery.)  The  hand  that 
holds  the  bow’. 

“  Surely  he  shoots  wide  on  the  6ou»-Aand.  aud  very  far  from  the 
mark.”  —  Spenser. 

[Mas.)  The  hand  (right)  that  draws  the  bow'  when 
playing  the  violin.  &c. 

B4»w'i<loM«  n.  pi.  {Ifist.)  A  dynasty  established  in 
Persia.  A.I>.  il32.  There  were  17  kings  of  this  line,  which 
lasted  for  127  years,  and  became  extinct  in  10.59. 
Bowie,  (to'c,)  in  Texas,  a  N.E  co.,  bordering  on  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Area,  IMIO  sq.  m.  Ked  River  forms  its  N.  boundary, 
and  Sulphur  Fork  its  S.  Surface.  Well-timbered.  Soil. 
Very  forlile,  producing  cotliui  and  cereals, and  pasturing 
large  numbers  of  cattle.  This  county  owes  its  designa¬ 
tion  to  Col.  James  Bowie,  introducer  of  llie  well-known 
h'nnie-knife.  (\tp.  Boston.  POp.  4,684. 
Bow'io-Kiiifo,  n.  A  .sliarp-pointed  weapon,  from  10 
to  15  inches  long,  and  3  liroad,  peculiar  to  the  U.  States, 
aiidhearingaclo.se  resemblance  to  the  French  couteau 
de  chasse,  or  Englisli  butcher's  knife.  It  was  introduced 
into  familiar  use  by  Col.  James  Bowie,  of  Texas,  who 
acquired  an  nnplea.sant  notoriety  l>y  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  he  wielded  hi.s  favorite  weapon  in  liLs  haml-to- 
haiid  encounters  with  Mexicans  and  others.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  carried  in  a  sheath  about  the  person. 

Bowing*,  n.  Managing  a  bow  when  playing 

on  a  violin. 

Bowingiy,  (bou'ingly,)  adv.  In  a  bending  or  bowing 
manner. 

Bow-iiistruint^nt,  (6o-,)  w.  (Mas.)  Any  musical  in¬ 
strument  whose  tones  are  sounded  by  the  application 
uf  a  bow. 


Bow’  Islantl,  the  largest  island  in  the  Lower  Archi¬ 
pelago,  South  I’acirtc.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  shaped 
like  a  bow,  and  thinly  populateti ;  length  about  3t>  m. 
and  5  m.  broad.  Lat.  of  tlie  K.K  point  1^°  fi' 
iIU°  51'  W.  It  was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  176^. 
and  nameil  by  Cook  in  1769. 

Bow*kiiol,  (bO'not.)  The  doubling  of  a  string  in  a 
slip-knot. 

Bowl,  {bol',)n.  [A.S.  holla;  Dan.  holle,  allied  to  Lat. 

a  ijubhle,  any  small  round  bmly  ;  0.  Ger.  5o/m.  j  A 
rt>und,  concave  ve&sel  to  hold  liquors,  rather  w’lde  than 
deep ;  as,  a  bowl  of  milk. 

*'  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine ; 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 

Nor  clivcr  of  uiiud,  that  1  waa  wont  to  have.”  —  Shake. 

— The  hollow'  part  of  anything;  as,  the  bowl  of  the  hand. 

“  If  vou  are  allowed  a  large  allver  spoon  for  the  kiiclieii,  let  half 
tho  bowl  of  it  be  worn  out  with  coDtiuual  scraping.”  — 

— In  a  figurative  and  poetical  sense,  a  libation  of  wine, 
or  generous  lii|Uor  ;  as,  “  to  (jnaff  the  fiow'ing  bowl.** 

••  There  St.  John  mineles  with  my  friendly  bowl. 

The  feast  of  rea-^oii  and  the  flow  of  soul.  ’  —  Pi>pe. 

_ n.  (I*Ustimes.)  A  spherical  wooden  h.all,  used  for  play  by 

rolling  it  on  a  level  plat  of  ground;  hence,  the  game 
called  boiols. 

••  Men  may  make  a  game  at  ftoicls  in  the  summer,  and  a  game  at 
whist  in  the  winter.”  —  Dennis. 

— V.a.  To  roll,  a.s  a  howl. 

”  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven."  —  Shake. 

— To  pelt  with  anything  ndled. 

“  Alas  !  I  tmd  rather  be  set  quick  i'  th'  earth. 

And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.”  —  Shake. 

(Games.)  To  bowl  out.  In  cricket,  to  knock  down  the 
stumps  of  an  adversary's  wicket;  as,  in  tho  first  in¬ 
nings  he  was  bowb'd  out. 

Bowl,  (bOl,)  v.i.  (Games.)  To  play  with  bowls,  or  at 
bowling. 

—To  roll  the  ball  on  a  level  surface;  as,  at  cricket,  or 
skittles. 

—To  move  rapidly,  like  a  ball;  as,  that  velocipede  bowls 
along. 

Bowl,  (The.)  See  Bvnias. 

Bowl'der,  n.  (Geol.)  See  BouLDER, 

— a.  I’ertaining  to  bowlders,  or  boulders. 

Bow'leg,  w  A  crooke«l  leg;  a  leg  curved  inwards,  in 
contradistinction  to  bandydeg,  i.v.,  n.  bending  out¬ 
ward. 

now-logge<l,  a.  Having  bowed  or  crooked  legs. 
Bowler,  {bOl'cr,)n.  {J\islime.<.)  One  who  i>lays  at  bow’ls  ; 
the  pers'jii  who  impels  the  ball  at  cricket;  us,  he's  u 
left-handed  howler. 

Bow'les«,  u.  ^Vithout  a  bow'. 

Bowline,  ffu/nn.)  n.  [Si».and  Port.  hoUna ;  Fr.  hotiline ; 
Irom  Eng.  bow  and  bW.\  (Aauf.)  A  riq>e  froip  near  the 
middle  of  the  weather  edge  or  leech  of  a  sail,  leading 
forward.  Its  use  is  to  keep  the  leech  forward,  that  the 
wind  may  get  at  the  after  side  of  the  sail  when  sailing 
close-hauled. 

On  a  bowline.  A  term  to  denote  a  ship  sailing  close  to 
the  w  ind. 

Bowime-bridles.  The  ropes  which  fasten  a  bowline  to 
the  leech  of  a  sail. 

Bowl'in;;,  71.  Act  or  art  of  playing  bowls;  act  of  pro¬ 
pelling  the  ball  at  cricket. 

Bow'l'iii^y  in  JllinoiSy  a  lownsbip  of  Rock  Island ;  pop. 
952. 

Bowl'ing’-alloy,  71.  A  covered  place  wherein  bowls. 

or  skittles,  are  played  ;  ns,  a  ten-pin  bowhng  alley. 
Bowriii^;'*;;’rooii,  ibol'ing-grein,)  n.  A  level  piece  of 
ground  rolled  and  kept  smooth  for  bowling. 

“  A  bowl  equally  poised,  and  thrown  upon  a  plane  bowling- 
green,  will  ruu  uecessarily  iu  a  direct  line."  —  Dently 
(Gardening.)  A  parterre  in  a  grove,  laid  with  fine  turf, 
wilh  compartments  of  various  figures,  dwarf-trees,  and 
otiier  decorations. —  Webster. 

Bowl'iii;;  Oroon,  in  Getngia,  avillage  of  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  57  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Bowl'in;^  Oreou,  in  lUinMs,  a  post-village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  .50  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  1.097. 
Bowl'iiitf;  in  Jndi(ina,a.  post-village,  cap.  of 

Clay  CO.,  on  Fkd  River  ;  pop.  6(i5. 

Bow  l'in^'  C«r<*oii,  in  Kentucky,  a  twp.and  po8t-\illage, 
cap.  of  t\  arreu  co.,  on  Barren  Uiver,145  m.  S.W.  of  Frank¬ 
furt.  This  place  is  seated  at  the  head  of  river  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  trade.  B.  G.  was  strongly 
fortified  ami  held  by  the  (^•nfederates  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Dnnelson. 
it  was  considered  by  them  to  be  untenable,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  abamkmed.  after  tho  destruction  of  property 
valued  at  $500,000.  Pp.  of  the  township,  7,2il5. 

Bowl  in;?  4jlP4»eii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Bike  co.,  7U  in.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  (  ity  ;  pop.  699. 
Bowl'in;?  CirePii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co. 
Bow  lin;;'  Cirven.  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Stewart  co. 
Bowlin;?  Oreon,  in  yuginia,  a  twp.  and  village,  cap. 

of  Caroline  co.,  45  m.  N.  of  Richmond;  poj).  of  twp.  4,765. 
BowlS)  (bolz.)  (Games.)  A  favorite  pastime  in  the  U. 
States,  aa  in  Eurofa*  generally,  but  somewhat  differing  in 
every  country.  The  American  are  played  in  saloons 
fitted  with  alleys  of  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  about  four  in  width.  The  alley  has  a  “gutter,'* 
as  it  is  calhHi.  on  each  side,  and  is  li-htly  convex  in 
the  centre,  regularly  bevelled  to  the  sides.  At  tlie  fur- 
tiier  extremity  of  the  alley  are  set  up,  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  ten  pins,  usually  of  ash-wooil,  about  a  foot  in 
height  ami  2  lbs.  in  weiglit.  Tlie  apex  of  the  pyramid 
is  turned  tow’ards  the  howler,  who  rolls  wooden  halls, 
generally  of  lignum  vitie,  with  the  object  of  knocking 
down  as  many  of  the  pins  as  possible  at  each  roll.  The 
pius,  wbeu  set  up,  are  called  a  frauie,  aud  at  each  frame 


the  bowler  rolls  three  balls,  when  the  number  of  pins 
rolliMi  down  is  counted  to  him,  and  tlio  Iniiiie  is  set  up 
again  for  tlie  next  howler.  A  game  ordinarily  con8i^^s  of 
ten  franie.s.or  thirty  balls.  If  the  bowler  takes  all  the  jdlis 
witli  bis  first  ball,  he  Ciuints  ten;  the  frame  is  again  set 
up  lor  his  Second  ball,  when,  if  he  again  bikes  all,  he 
counts  tell  more,  and  the  frame  is  again  set  up  for  liis 
third,  wluui,  wliatcNer  number  he  8C<»res  with  the  three 
balls,  count  to  him  as  it  all  had  been  inadi*  offone  Irame. 
If  he  take  all  tlie  ten  pins  with  liis  first  two  halls,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  fresli  frame  for  Ids  third  or  la.'^t  hall.  This 
is  technicallv  call«'d  getting  a  spare,  or  double  spare. 

Bowl'iii^f  Oreon,  in  Ohio,  a  flonri.<hing  post-village 
of  Wood  CO.,  UX)  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus,  and  12  m.  Ji. 
of  Perrysburg:  pop  9()6. 

— A  tfiwnsbip  of  Marion  co. ;  7>op.  903. 

—A  townsldp  <'f  Licking  co. ;  pop.  1,042, 

Bow  mail,  Wilu.\m,  f.R.s.,  an  endnent  English  sur¬ 
geon,  B.  in  1S16.  He  is  Professor  of  Physi«dogy  and 
Genera!  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Kings  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  Surgeon  to  the  R(»yal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Lectures  on  the.  Parts  i'orcemed  in  the  Ojyeratitms 
of  the  Eye. ;  Observations  on  Artifcial  Pupils;  Physifp- 
logical  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  and  a  member 
of  the  principal  learned  societies  of  Eurojie. 

Bow'iiian«  (55'ma7i,)  n.;  pi.  Bowmen.  Ah  archer;  he 
lliat  shoots  with  a  Ik»w. 

Bow'inaii«  (bou'man,)  n.  (Naui.)  He  who  pulls  first 
oar  in  a  boat. 

Bow'man*94  CreeU,  in  Penmylvama,  a  post-office  of 
Wyoming  co. 

Bow'iiiaii*S4  Hills,  in  T'ir<7t7a'a,  a  post-office  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co. 

Bow'inaii's  Hoiiiitaiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  tho  S. 
of  Wyoming  co.,  lies  E.  of  Bowman's  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Susejuehanna. 

Bow  iiiaii's-root,  7?.  (Bot^  See  Gillema. 

Bow’'iiiaiisvillo.  in  New  York,  a  post-t>fficeof  Erie  co. 

Bow'iiiaiisvilic,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Lancaster  c<». 

Bow'maii viilo.  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  flonrishing 
town  of  Durham  co.,  on  Luke  Ontario,  42  m.  N.E.  ot 
Toronto;  po^n  (1871)  3,034.  • 

Bow'iic,  in  Micltigan,  a  post-tow’nship  of  Kent  co. ;  pop. 
1,275. 

Bow'-net,  ti.  A  contrivance  for  catching  lobsters  and 
crawfish,  caUe<i  x\\f^o  bow-wheel.  It  is  made  of  two  ronml 
wicker  Uiskets,  pointed  at  the  eml.one  of  winch  is  thrust 
into  the  other,  and  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim  bent  in¬ 
wards.  —  Webster. 

Bow-oar*  {b^ni'oar,)  n.  (Nauf.)  The  oar  used  by  the 
bow-man  when  rowing  a  l)oat.  —  He  who  rows  the  first 
oar  in  a  boat;  as,  he  pulls  bow-oar  in  the  University 
Eight. 

Bow'-pen*  71.  A  metallic  pen  for  ruling,  bowed  out 
towards  tlie  middle  of  the  jiurt  wliicli  bohls  the  ink. 

Bow-piece,  7i.  (Nout.)  A  gun  of  the  car- 

ronade  kind,  placwi  in  the  bow  v(  a  ship.  See  Bo'W- 

CIUSER. 

Bow'riii;?,  Sir  John,  l.l.p.,  f.r.s.,  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  <liploniatist  and  author,  B.  1792.  He  became  in  early 
life  the  political  pupil  of  Jeremy  Beiitham  {g.v.\  main¬ 
taining  his  master's  principles  in  the  Westminster  Ke- 
view,  of  whicli  he  was  for  some  years  the  editor,  and 
after  the  death  of  Bentham  (of  whom  he  was  the  exec¬ 
utor)  publislied  a  collection  of  his  works,  accompanied 
by  a  biography,  in  23  vols.  B.  subsequently  made  liim- 
self  famous  l»y  bis  profound  knowledge  of  European 
literature,  and  )uibli>iied  a  number  of  versions  of  poems 
and  otlier  works  from  tlie  Uussian.  Servian.  Polisli,  Mag¬ 
yar,  Danish,  German.  Sw'edish,  Frisian.  Dutch,  Esthoiiinn, 
Spanish,  Portuguese.  Icelandic,  and  other  languages;  be¬ 
sides  lUHiiy  original  works,  as  Kemunerative  Pri.'^on  La¬ 
bor,  On  the.  Restrictive  and  J*rohibitory  Sy.dem,  Ac.  In 
Maiirid,  he  published,  in  Spanish,  a  work  on  African 
Slavery,  and  has  translated  into  French,  Clarkson's 
O/nnions  tf  the  Early  Christians  on  Hur.  B.'n  Matins 
and  Vespers  have  gone  thriuigh  many  editions  both  in 
Englami  and  the  U  States.  For  his  two  volumes  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Anthtihxjy  he  received  a  diainoml  ring  from  the 
Emperor  Alexamier  I.,  and  for  liis  works  on  Holland, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Dutch,  a  gold 
medal  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Groningen  al.>o  conferred  upon  him  tlie  degree  of 
Ll^.D.  Having  made  the  economics  and  literature  of 
trade  and  comiiieice  an  especial  study,  B.  has  at  various 
times  acted  as  England's  commercial  commissioner  to 
France.  Belgium,  Itiily,  Switzerland,  the  States  of  the 
German  Customs  Union,  and  the  Levant.  Under  Lord 
Melbourne's  governiuent  he  was  chairman  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  on  Cidonial  Accounts,  whose 
recommendations  led  to  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ments.  Wliile  in  Parliament,  he  carried,  in  opjKisition 
to  tlie  government,  a  resolution  that  the  gross  revenues 
of  all  taxes  should  he  paid  without  reduction  into  tlie 
Exclieqiier,  —  a  principle  which  has  become  the  ground- 
w’ork  of  reform  in  the  Britisli  national  accountancy.  B. 
rweived  a  hand.sume  service  of  plate  from  the  Manxmen 
for  Iiis  services  in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
their  emancipation  from  feudal  tyranny,  and  another 
from  the  Maltese  for  his  ailvocacy  as  their  unofficial  rep- 
reseritative  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Aided 
by  the  powerful  8npp4»rt  of  Prince  Albert,  he  obtained, 
after  a  parliamentary  <iiscnssion,  the  issue  of  the  Jiorin, 
which  was  the  fii*8t  step  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  division  into  the  currency  of  England.  In  1849, 
B.  wa.s  appointed  Britisli  Consul  at  Canton,  and,  in  18.54, 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  in  China,  and  governor  ol  Hong 
Kong.  B.  is  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe.  In  1855,  Sir  John  proceeded  on  h  special 
mission  to  Siam,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
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with  tho  two  kings  of  that  country,  — a  task  in  which  I 
jcvcral  pruvimis  ncgutialora  ha.i  failed:  .and  puldishcd 
his  travci-s.^cntitled  r'le  Kingdoni  iniii  {••■n/ile.  of  A’/am,' 
( hoiid.,  lS5i .)  In  1869  iippeared  from  his  pen,  A  Vigit  to  thf. 
2*hilipping  hlauUg ;  ami  he  is  a  freiptent  contributor  to 
the  review  literature  of  the  day.  8ir  John’s  eldest  son, 
Mr.  John  C.  Bowriiig,  has  presented  to  the  Briti.sh  Mii- 
seiiin,  tile  Unwriiigiun  tJnili'cHiin  of  Coleoptera,  cousist- 
iiig  of  more  than  81,090  species.  D.  1872. 

Bow-saw,  (bo'suw,)  n.  A  saw  used  for  cutting  the  thiu 
edges  of  wood  into  curves. 

Bowse,  V.  i.  See  Booze. 

(A'uiif.)  To  puli  or  haul  upon  a  tackle;  as,  to  dowse’ 
away,  i.  e.  pull  all  together. 

Btfw-sliot,  {bo-gftot,)  11.  {Archei'y.^  The  space  whicli 
au  arrow  may  cover  in  its  flight  from  the  bow. 

'•  Though  he  were  then  not  a  bow  that  Boyle. 

Bow'sliorsville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Wyandot  Co. 

Bowsprit,  ibou'&prUt,)  n.  [how  and  sprit,  a  shoot  or 
sprit;  Du.  borg.^priet .]  (\aut.)  .A  large  boom  or  spar, 
projecting  over  a  sliip's  how  to  carry  a  sail  forwanl,  and 
to  wiiicli  (in  large  veiisels)  the  forestays  are  secured.  It 
supports  tho  Jill  and  flying  jib-booms. — It  is  sometimes, 
but  improperly,  written  boltsprit. 

Bow'striii$e,  (bO'string,)  n.  Tlie  string  of  a  bow. 

••  He  bath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid’a  hoto-atring,  aud  the  Itttle 
bangiuaa  dare  out  shoot  at  biiu.‘*  --  S^ak». 

' — III  Turkey,  .ind  oilier  Ens-tern  countries,  a  cord  or  string 
used  for  tUe  strangulation  of  offenders. 

And  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  giveu  aside) 

About  a  bow'Mtring.  '  —  Byron. 

—V.  a.  To  strangle  with  a  how-string. 

“  His  Highness  wus  a  man  of  solemn  port.  .  .  , 

His  lately  how  ttrung  brother  caused  his  rise.*  •>-  Byron. 

Bow-Atriii^e<l«  ;>•  a.  Fitted  with  bowstrings. 

— Strangled;  put  to  death  hy  means  of  a  bowstring. 

Bow'tell,  n.  (Arch.)  Tlie  shaft  of  a  cliistererl  pillar,  or 
a  shaf  t  attached  to  tho  jambs  of  a  door  (*r  window. 

Bow'-wiii(lo)V,  n.  Same  as  Bay-window,  7.  r. 

Bowyor,  (Od'ytr^)  n.  An  archer;  ono  wlio  shoots  with 
a  bow  (0  ) 

••  Call  for  vengeance  from  the  5ou'yer  king.  —  Dryden. 

“A  maker  of  bows.  (0.) 

Bo!C^  t6o4's,)  u  [Ur.  pt/ros  •  Bat.  huxufis  tho  box-tree;  Or. 
and  Lat.  pifxiSy  a  vessel  made  of  the  wood  of  the  box- 
tree;  A,S.  6ox;  Ban.  ;  Ic-el.  A  coffer  or  case  of 

wooii,  metal.  &c.,  maiie  to  bold  anything;  it  differs  from 
in  that  tlie  former  is  a  receptacle  of  a  smaller  size. 
”  This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  youder  box."  —  Pope. 

— Quantity  that  a  hox  contains;  as,  a  box  (d dominoes. 

— A  compartment  in  a  theatre  or  other  place  of  public 
umnsement;  a.s,  the  stage-^ox.  (Also,  by  implication,  the 
occupants  of  such  box.) 

•  'T  is  left  10  you  ;  the  hoxea  and  the  pit 
Are  sovereigu  judges  of  this  sort  of  wit."  —  Dryden. 

— The  enclosed  space  in  a  court  of  justice  iu  w'hich  the 
jurors  sit;  us,  a  jury-^ojr. 

—  V  cheat  or  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  money;  as,  a 
money-6oj. 

'•  Yet,  since  hU  neighbors  give,  the  churl  unlocks. 

Dumoiug  the  imor,  his  triple  bolted  box."—  H'arton. 

— A  small  country-house;  as,  a  shouting-6oa;. 

A  neat,  little  box  at  Clapbam.  —  Dickena. 

_ The  driver's  seat  on  a  veliicle;  ns.  the  coach-/>ar.  —  A 

seasonable  gift  or  present;  as,  a  Cliristuias-6ox.  —  See 
Bo  .XI  NO-DA  V. 

(Carp.)  The  box  of  a  rib-saw  consists  of  two  thin  iron 
plates  fixed  to  a  handle,  in  one  of  which  plates  an  open¬ 
ing  is  made  for  the  reception  of  a  wedge,  by  which  it  is 
fixeil  to  the  saw.  —  In  mitring,  a  trough  for  cutting  mi¬ 
tres;  it  has  three  sides,  and  is  open  at  the  ends,  with 
cuts  in  the  vertical  sides  at  angles  of  with  them. 

(Mack.)  See  Journal-box — The  bucket  of  a  lifting- 
pump. 

In  a  box.  In  a  position  of  embarrassment  or  difficulty. 

Box«  n.  fGr  pijxos;  buxas.]  (Hot.)  See  Buxus. 

Box«  n.  [Gr.;>y.7W«,  a  fist,  from  ;»i/x,  with  clenched  fist: 
allied  to  close,  compact.]  A  blow  with  tlio  fist 

or  hand  tightly  closed;  a  blow  with  the  open  hand  on 
the  ear 

“  For  the  fcoj  o  th  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like 
a  rude  prince.’*  -  Shaka 

_ r.  i.  or  a.  To  strike,  heat,  or  fight  with  the  hand  or  fist; 

as,  to  box  a  boy's  ears. 

*A  leopard  ie  like  a  cat;  he  boxes  with  his  fore  feet  as  a  cat 
doth  her  kitlins.  —  Grew 

Box,  V  a.  To  enclose  or  keep  in  a  box ;  as,  to  hox  deeds. 

“  Box’d  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sit*. 

While  spouts  run  ciatiTing  o  er  the  roof  by  fits,"  —  Swi/t, 

— To  fnrnisii  with  boxes,  as  an  engine. 

—  I'o  strike  with  the  fist,  (see  above.) 

_ [Sp.  lH)xar.\  (yaut.)  To  sail  round;  a.s,  boxing  about  in 

the  offing  —  To  box  off.  To  separate  into  close  compart- 
inonts. — (Naut.)  To  i»ack  the  head  sails  in  order  to  keep 
the  ship's  head  rapidly  off  the  win<l.  —  To  the  coin- 
jiass.  To  repeat  32  points  of  the  compass  in  order.  —  To 
box  a  tree.  To  make  au  incisiou  iu  a  tree  for  the  purpose 

of  obtaining  its  sap. 

B<>x'boroii$^ll«  in  Massachii.^rit^.  a  post-towns^ip  cif 
Middlesex  co.,  24  m.  W.  hy  N.  of  Boston;  Ib70)338 

Box»crjtb,  yi.  (ZoUl  )  See  Calapp\. 

Bi»x'-<lrain,  n.  An  under-ground  drain,  regularly 
built,  with  upright  sides  and  a  fi.it  stone  or  l»rlitk  cover, 
so  that  tlie  transverse  section  resembles  a  b'>x;  so  called 
to  (listingiiisli  it  from  tho  other  forms  of  drains. 

Box-Eldor*  H.  (Hot.)  See  Negundo. 

Box*El4lor«iu  Utah  Ternfory,  a  N.W. county, bordering 
on  Idaho  aud  Nevada,  aud  watered  by  Bear  Kiver  aud 


Holmes  Creek.  Surface,  mostly  pasture.  Cap.  Brigham 
City.  Pnp  4,855. 

Boxen,  (boLs'n.)  a.  Made  of  box-wood. 

*  A*  lads  and  lasses  stood  around 
To  bear  my  boxen  bauiboy  sound."  —  Gay. 

— Resembling  box. 

•'  Her  faded  cheeks  are  turned  to  hoxen  hue, 

Aud  iu  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new.’  —Dryden. 

Boxor,  (fioLs'er.)  n.  One  who  boxes  or  tiglits  with  his 
fists;  as,  that  fVllow  is  a  goial  boxer. 

Box'Torcl,  ill  Minsouri,  a  post-office  of  Be  Kalb  co. 

Box'I'oril*  ill  Mamichuiiftts,  a  post-tnwnsliip  of  Essex 
CO.,  2.)  m.  N.  of  Boston ; (1870),  842. 

Box'*^ir<l<»r«  7).  (Eynjineertng.)  A  form  of  girder  re- 
seiiihling  a  box.  made  out  of  boiler-plate,  and  fastened 
together  hy  means  of  angle  irons,  which  are  rivetted  re¬ 
spectively  to  tlie  top  and  bottom  plates.  For  spans  of 
from  30  to  00  feet  opening,  tliese  ginlers  present  great 
advantages,  and  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  used 
by  Englisli  engineers;  fiu  a  8Uperii»r  elasticity,  and  the 
power  of  resisting  violent  impact,  is  far  greater  in  tliis 
class  of  girders  than  in  the  old  form  of  Ciist-iroii. 
Mr.  Fairbaiiii,  their  inventor,  has  giveu  the  following 
formula  for  calculating  their  resistance:  W  z:  in 

which  W  =  the  breaking  weight  applied  in  the  centre; 
a  —  the  area  of  tho  bottom  flange,  <J  —  tlie  depth  of  the 
beam  in  inches,  e  —  a  c<j-efficieut  zr  75  for  wrought  iron; 
and  /  =  the  span  in  inches. 

Box'liaiil,  t’.  a.  (yau(.)  To  veer  a  ship  in  a  particular 
manner,  when  it  is  inipossihle  to  tack, 

Box'liaiilili;;;,  n.  (Naut.)  In  seamanship,  bringing  a 
ship  when  close-hauled  round  upon  the  other  tack,  when 
she  refuses  to  tack,  and  there  is  not  room  to  wear.  By 
throwing  the  liead-sails  aback  she  gets  stern-way ;  tlie 
helm  thereupon  being  jiut  a-lee,  the  ship's  head  falls 
rapidly  off  from  the  wiiul,  which  she  soon  bring.s  aft; 
she  is  then  apeeiiily  rounded-to  with  but  little  loss  of  j 
ground.  (This  term  is  now,  comparatively,  hut  little 
useii.) 

Box'iii(;'«  n.  The  act  or  art  of  fighting,  or  administer¬ 
ing  bliiws  with  tlie  fists.  (Sometimes  called  tha  art  0/ 
self-ilefenre.) —  See  Fl’GILISM. 

Box'in$;:-«lay,  Box'lii^'-nig^ht,  n.  In  England, 
tho  day  ami  night  after  C'hristmas-day,  wheu  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  make  presents.  — See  Box. 

Box'iii;;;«oir«  n.  (Aa^f.)  Throwing  the  hoad-sails 
aback,  to  force  the  ship's  head  rapidly  off  the  wind. 

Box'iii;;;  tlie  C'oitipUKS^  n.  (Naut.)  Repeating  the 
IV2  point.s  of  the  compass  iu  order. 

Box^iu$p4«  ti.yd.  (Arch.)  The /i.  of  a  window  are  the 
two  cases,  ono  on  each  side  of  the  window,  into  which 
each  of  the  adjacent  shutters  is  lolded,  when  light  is  re¬ 
quired  in  tho  room.  Tlie  leaves  which  appear  In  the 
front  of  each  boxing  are  denominated  fnnU  shutters; 
ami  tlmse  iu  tho  hack  are  called  back-Jlaps. 

Box'-iroil,  n.  A  hollow  iron  instrument  containing  a 
heater,  and  used  for  smoothing  liueu.  It  difi'ers  from  a 
Jiat-irnn.  which  is  itself  lieated. 

B<>x-koepi*r,  n.  A  person  who  manages  tlie  letting  of 
bi>xes  at  a  tlieatre.  or  other  phn’e  of  amusement. 

Box'ley,  in  Indaitia,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  30 
m  N.  of  Indianapolis  ;  pf>p.  about  200. 

Box'-3obby,  w-  The  lobby,  or  corridor,  leading  to  the 
boxes  in  a  theatre. 

Box  Spring;’,  in  Georgia.,  a  post-office  of  Talbot  co. 

Box'tel,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Brabant,  on 
the  Dommel,  7  m.  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  In  1794  an  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  liere  between  tlie  French  and  the  allied 
English  and  Butch  forces,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  which  tlie  latter  were  defeated  with  considera¬ 
ble  loss,  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Maese.  Pop. 
4,645 

Box'-tliorn,  n.  (Bot.)  Tlie  English  name  of  the  genus 
Lycium,  7.  V. 

Box -tree,  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  tho  genus 
Bexos,  7.  V. 

Box'villo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
lUO  111.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Box'- wood,  n.  The  wood  of  the  box-tree.  —  See  Buxus. 

Boy,  n.  [{,-.\{.puer,  pupus ;\)ui\.  fH)<j ;  G^\'.hube.'\  A  male 
child  ;  a  male  beyoml  the  period  of  infancy,  and  under 
that  of  maiiliood;  a  lad;  a  minor. 

*  '  Ah  t  happy  years  '  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  hoyt  '*  Byron. 

— x'.a.  To  act  as  a  hoy,  alluding  to  the  former  practice  of 
having  boys  to  represent  women's  parts  on  the  English 
stage. 

'And  I  shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness."  Shaka. 

Boyuca,  {bo-ya'K-a.)  a  t<‘wn  of  New  Granada,  near 
which,  in  1819.  B<divar.  hya  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
secured  the  independeiiee  of  Colombia.  It  gives  name 
to  the  department,  which  stndches  from  tho  plateau  of 
Bogota  to  tho  borders  of  Venezuela,  being  watered  by  the 
Magdalena,  Sogamozo.  Zulia,  Cazanare,  and  Meta.  The 
capital,  however,  is  not  B.  itself,  hut  the  iieiglihoring 
city  of  Tunja,  which  is  about  70  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
Bogota. 

Boys(iia$;:h,  (bog'an-agh,)  a  parish  of  Ireland,  county 
Galway. 

Bay'ar,  Boi'ar,  Boy'ard,  n.  A  name  first  used  by 
the  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  aiid  Russians,  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians,  ami 
synonymous  with  hojarin,  used  by  the  Bohemians,  Poles, 
ami  other  Slavic  triho.s,  to  qualify  the  highest  social 
condition;  correspomlingin  certain  respects  to  that  of  an 
English  peer.  In  ancient  Russia  the  7i.  werethe  next 
after  tlie  princes  of  the  blood.  While  Russia  was  still 
divided  into  several  pett}' sovereignties,  the /?.  enjoyed 
the  right  of  clioosing  for  tliemselves.  and  foi  their  de-j 
pendents,  the  prince  whom  they  wished  to  serve,  aud  toi 
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leave  the  service  at  their  pleasure,  without  any  previous 
notification.  Peter  the  Great  wholly  abolished  their 
power  and  official  privib*gt.'H,  and  the  name  now  remains 
only  as  a  historical  <listinction,  and  a  recollection  of  the 
past  in  families  which  once  possessed  the  dignity.  In 
Wallachia  and  Middaviu  the  hoyiids  still  exist;  they 
form  tlie  council  of  tlie  princes  or  /ms’/wWui's,  and  exercise 
a  lu'epouderuting  intlueiice  over  the  people.  —  New  Am. 
( ‘gel. 

Boytiii,  n, ;  pi.  Boyaux,  (hwoi'go.)  [Fr.,  bowels.]  (Mil.) 
Any  covered  line  of  approach  made  towards  the  (lefeii- 
sive  works,  during  the  siege  of  any  jilace,  by  the  attack¬ 
ing  party.  B.  are  termed  paralUl  or  zigzag,  according 
to  their  direction,  wiih  reierence  to  the  front  of  the 
work  against  which  the  attack  is  directed. 

Boy'-bisliop,  «.  (Keel.  Hist.)  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  custom  grew  up  of  allowing  the  choristers  of 
cathedrals  to  ciioose  yearly  one  of  their  number  to  act 
the  jiart  of  a  bishop.  Tlie  practice  was  permitted  pro¬ 
bably  from  thesaim^  motives  which  suffered  the  mum¬ 
meries  of  the  “  Abliot  of  Unreason,"  (a  grai>hic  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance 
of  The  Monastei'y.)  If  the  B.  died  within  the  short 
period  of  office,  he  was  buried  in  his  episcopal  robes.  A 
tomb  with  the  effigy  of  a  buv  so  clothed  may  be  seen  iu 
SalisburyXathedral,  England. 

Boy'-blind,  a.  Uudisceriiing,  like  a  boy.  —  Beau, 
and  FI. 

Boyd,  in  Kentuchyj^  a  N.E.  county,  on  the  confines  of 
Ohio  and  Vi.  Virginia.  Ana.  Alauit  230  sq.  111.  The 
Oliio  River  form.s  its  N.E.  Ixuindary,  and  the  Big  Sandy 
its  southern.  Surface.  Diversified.  Soil.  Tolerably  fer¬ 
tile.  Pop.  8,57a 

Boyd,  in  Missouri^  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 

Boy4l*!vi  Corner,  in  Missoutiy  a  P.  0  of  Putnam  co. 

Boyd's  Creek,  in  Tennessee.,  a  P.  O.  of  Sevier  co. 

lioyd's  Eandin^:,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Hardin  co. 

Boyd's  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  pnst-office  of  Coshoctoii  co. 

Boyd's  fetation,  in  Kentucky^  a  post-office  of  Har¬ 
rison  CO. 

Boyd's  Store,  in  Missouriy  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  110 
m.  S.  \V.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Boyd'ston's  Mills,  in  Indianay  a  post-office  of  Kos¬ 
ciusko  CO. 

Boytls'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Weakley  co., 
124  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Nashville  :  pop.  876. 

Boy^ls'ville.  in  Kcnlncly,  a  iic»8t-office  of  Graves  co. 

Boy«ls'ville.  in  Missnuri,  a  post-office  of  Callaway  co. 

Boytl'ton.  in  T7jv//nm,  a  vill  ,  cap.  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
6  m.  N.  of  Roanoke  River,  ami  90m.  S.W.  of  Hichinond  ; 
pop.  4,708.  On  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  this  place, 
where  it  crosses  tho  creek  called  Hatcher's  Run,  an  ob¬ 
stinate  engagement  took  place,  27th  Oct.,  1864,  between 
the  Union  troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hancock,  and  a 
force  of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Heth,  in  which  each 
side  sustained  a  loss  of  about  1.500  men.  and  though  the 
latter  liad  gained  no  gr<»uml.  the  Natiiuiiils  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  witlnlraw  to  their  iiitreiichmeiitsat  Petersburg. 

Boy  er,  Alexis,  Baron  de.  a  French  surgeon,  b.  at 
Uzerche.  1757.  He  was  surgemi  to  Napoleon,  who  made 
him  a  baron.  After  the  Restoration  he  remained  in 
the  service  of  Louis  .Will .  Charles  X.,  and  Lfuiis  Phi¬ 
lippe.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  im-mber  of  the  Institute, 
ami  D.  1833.  His  jirinripul  works  are,  Traitt  coinplet 
d'Anatomie,  and  Traitc  des  Maladies  Vhirurgicales. 

Boy'er,  Je\n  Pierrk.  pre.sident  of  the  Republic  of  Haytl, 
was  a  mulatto,  B.  at  Port-au-Piiiice,  1776  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  France,  and  in  1792,  entere«l  the  military  ser¬ 
vice.  He  very  soon  became  a  chef  de  bafatllon,  and 
fought  against  the  British  on  their  invasion  of  liis  na¬ 
tive  isle.  After  further  fighting  agiinst  the  British,  un¬ 
der  General  Rigaud,  leailer  of  llie  nuilattoes,  and  after¬ 
wards  under  General  Leclcrc,  ho  entered  into  acombi- 
iiatioM  which  had  for  its  object  tlie  union  of  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  and  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  Alter  the  negro  Dessaliiie.s  had  seated  himself 
upon  tho  throne.  7^.,  along  with  Peiion,  t«)ok  the  lead 
of  the  colored  people  They  assisted  Christophe  to 
overthrow  the  bloody  tyrant  in  1S06,  but  desertetl  Chris¬ 
tophe  when  tliey  saw  that  he  wished  to  make  Iiimself 
sovereign.  Potion  now  ustahlislieii  an  independent  re¬ 
public  in  the  western  part  of  the  inland:  and  B.  made 
him.self  indispensable  to  him  by  liis  military  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  knowledge,  so  that  iie  was  invested  by  tho 
new  presidfiit  with  tho  command  of  the  capital.  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  the  rank  of  a  mapoi  -general.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity  he  endeavored  to  discipline  his  troops  after  tho 
European  manner;  drove  back,  more  tlian  once,  tho 
black  hordes  of  Christophe.  thereby  preserving  l*ort-nu- 
Prince  from  destruction  •  was  reconimeiided  to  the  poo- 
pie  by  Petion,  when  dying,  as  worthy  to  be  his  sncccs 
sor;  and  was  unanimously  elected  jiresident  of  the  re¬ 
public,  1818.  Ho  arranged  the  financial  affairs.  oolle<  t- 
ed  funds  into  the  treasury,  improved  the  administration, 
and  encouraged  arts  and  sciences.  After  the  death  of 
Christophe,  he  united  the  monarchical  part  of  the  island 
with  the  republic  in  1820 ;  ami,  in  1821,  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  also,  which  liad  hitherto  remained  under  the  do- 
minicui  of  Spain;  and  he  urgently  souglit  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  theindependeiice  of  tho  youthful  state  by  Fi  ance, 
which  w'as  obtained  in  1825,  upon  payment  of  an  in¬ 
demnity  of  150  millions  of  francs.  77.  curried  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Re  public  of  Ilayti  for  fifteen  years  from 
this  time,  with  tho  most  perfect  peace ;  but  his  policy, 
which  wa.s  rather  arbitrary,  and  directed  to  the  object 
of  depressing  the  negroe.s  in  favor  of  liis  own  race,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  victorious  insurrection  in  1843.  B.  fled  to 
Jamaica.  In  1848  he  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  d.  1850. 

Oi.  Kncycl.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

a  vessel  for  laying  down 
baoys.j  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  Dutch  aailing-oraft. 
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Boy'er,  in  lowa^  a  township  of  TTarrison  co. ;  pop. 

BoyVr  Kivoi%  in  Jow<t,  rising  in  tlie  NAV.  uf  tlie 
State,  after  a  S.W.  course,  falls  into  the  Missouri,  below 
Kan(‘8ville. 

-—A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  135. 

It4»y 'or^towii.  in  a  post-village  of  Berks 

Co.,  18  111,  N.  of  Reading;  pop.  6H0. 

Boy'lioo<l«  ti.  The  state  of  a  boy,  or  of  immature  age; 
us,  boyUoo^i's  (lays. 

“  Her  fHce  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  uf  his  bojiUoQd.  '  —  Byron. 

Boy'isli,  a.  Belonging  to  u  boy;  trilling;  childish; 
puerile. 

'■  I  ran  it  through  e'en  from  ray  boyisA  days."  --  Shakt. 

Boy'iNlily«  adv.  Chii<lishly ;  in  a  trilling  maniKT. 

Boy'iMliiiOMK,  71.  The  manner,  or  behavior  of  a  boy; 
childislinehs. 

Boy'iftni*  n.  Puerility  ;  childishness. 

*'  He  had  complaiued  ...  by  a  thousand  such  boyUmt." — Dryden. 

— Boyhood t  condition  of  a  hoy.  (a.) 

Boy'kisiH  in  r(r^inici,apo8t  village  ofSouth- 

anipton  ('O. 

Boy'kiiis  l>e3>ot,  in  S.  f>zrofma,a  post-vill.  of  Ker¬ 
shaw  di>t.,  9  in.  of  Cannlen. 

Boy'hiii*M  Orove,  in  /own,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Bt>ylo.  Richard,  “The  Great  Karl  of  Cork.”  (6oi/,)  h 
celehrateil  Knglish  state>mHn  of  tlie  17th  century,  B.  at 
Canterbury.  Kngland.  in  1.566,  After  studying  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple.  \vhi(‘h  he  left 
to  become  cl'-rk  to  i?ir  Richard  Manwood,  Chief  Bamn 
of  the  K.xchequer.  In  laH8  he  went  to  Dublin,  with 
strong  recommendation.^  to  persons  in  ]M)wer.  whose  pa¬ 
tronage  he  ol»tained.  In  1.595  he  married  a  lady  of  for¬ 
tune,  whose  de  uh,  a  few  years  after,  left  him  tlie  j>os- 
sessor  of  projierty  to  the  amount  of  £500  a  ye  ir.  The 
state  of  Ireland  at  that  time  having  rendered  land  very 
cheap,  he  took  advantage  of  the  cireiimstance  to  make 
some  consjilerahle  purchases,  among  which  was  the 
estate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  con-isting  of  1J,000  acres, 
in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterforil,  which  he  ol»- 
taim-fl  on  easy  t'*rms.  He  was  then  apjioiiiteil  clerk  of 
the  Council  umler  Sir  George  Carew,  the  Lord-Presi¬ 
dent  of  .Munster,  whom  he  accornpanie*!  in  various  ex¬ 
peditions  against  the  Irish  insurgents,  tlien  in  opposi- 
ti«m  to  ihe  Knglish  government.  On  these  and  other 
occasions  he  distinguished  himsidf  by  his  talents  and 
activity,  and  rapidly  augmented  his  political  power  and 
influence.  King  James  I.  appointed  him  piivy-council 
lor  for  Minister,  and  afterward  for  the  kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land;  in  1616  he  was  ma«U*  a  peer  of  that  realm  by  the 
title  of  Baron  HoiiXe.  of  Yinuj'tals  Rnil  in  1620  he  was 
created  VUcowit  Dnogarvayi,  and  Earl  of  Cork.  He  wa-* 
n«)w  at  the  height  of  his  pro.sperity,  living  in  hi.s  castle 
of  Lismore  in  a  style  of  grandeur  more  resembling  that 
of  a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a  private  individual.  In 
1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  lord-justices  of  Ireland, 
and  in  1631  Lord -Treasurer  of  that  kinxdom.  Like 
most  of  the  English  rulers  of  the  sister  state,  Ireland, 
he  seems  to  liave  employe*!  his  power  rather  f*»r  the  suIh 
jiigation  than  the  advantage  of  the  native  Irish  He 
built  ami  fortified  towns  and  ca'<tles,  ami  intrud  iced 
among  the  people  arts  ami  manufactures;  iiut  he  also 
put  in  force  the  severe  laws  of  tiue  ui  Klizahoih  ag?  inst 
the  Roman  Catholics,  ami  traiisp<irted  multitudes  oi  tiio 
ancient  inhabitants  from  the  fertile  provini-e  of  Leins- 1 
ter  to  the  bogs  and  deserts  of  Kerry,  supplying  tin  f 
place  with  Kiiglish  cobmist.s.  Such  me-isurcs  might  be 
consistent  eno«igli  with  the  views  and  principles  of  a 
military  de.spot  like  Cromwell,  wlio,  on  surveying  tlie 
impniveinents  on  the  e.'tate  of  this  nobleman,  is  said  to 
liave  declared  — “  That  ifthere  had  been  an  Earl  of  Cork 
in  every  province,  it  would  have  be(*u  iinpossilde  for  the 
Irish  to  raise  a  rebellion.”  But  few  persons  will  now  be 
disposeci  to  bow  to  the  “ipse  dixit”  of  the  conqueror  of 
Ireland,  or  to  doubt  fora  moment  that  the  cruel  and 
illiberal  policy  of  Lord  Cork,  aud  other  mistaken  imt 
perhaps  w'ell-tneamng  statesmen,  really  contril>ute<i  to 
cause  those  popular  cummotious  which  desolated  Ire¬ 
land  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  In  1641  the 
Earl  went  to  England  as  a  witiie.ss  against  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford,  then  umler  impeachment,  having  quarrelled  with 
that  nobleman  during  his  vice-royalty.  Soon  aftey  his 
return  home  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish  broke  out,  on 
which  event  ho  displayed  his  accustomed  activity,  en¬ 
listing  his  tenantry  umler  the  command  of  his  sons, 
and  taking  <dher  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hut  he  lived  only  to  see  the  commencement  of  the 
cal.tmities  of  his  adopted  country.  D.  16Ti.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  family,  several  individuals  of  which 
highly  distinguished  themselves  as  cultivators  of  litera¬ 
ture.  science,  and  the  arts. 

Boylo^  Robert,  the  seventh  eon  of  the  above,  was  b  at 
Li.Hinore  Castle,  Ireland,  1626.  He  devoted  his  life  to  in¬ 
quiries  into  physical  science,  and  in  1654  went  to  reside 
at  O.xford.  It  was  then  that  he  improved  the  air-pump, 
made  his  immortal  discoveries  in  pneumatics,  and  gave 
tlie  first  hint  of  a  theory  of  colors.  His  published  scien¬ 
tific  works  are  very  numerous.  D.  1691. 

Bi>yle,  Richard.  See  Burlington,  (Earl op.) 

Doyle,  a  barony,  town,  ami  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Roscom- 
n  011,011  the  River  Boyle,  which  intersects  it.  8ni.  N.W.of 
Canick-ou-Shannoii.  It  is  a  tolerably  well-built  place. 
Pop.  3,55S. 

Doyle,  in  Kmtucky.  a  central  county,  having  an  area 
of  180  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Dick's  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kentucky,  and  also  watered  by 
brunches  of  the  Salt  River.  Surface^  undulating.  Soil, 
rich,  with  a  stratum  of  limestone,  (Mp.  Danville,  ibw. 
9.616. 

Boy  ler*s  in  Missouri^  a  vlll.  of  Morgan  co.  j 


Boyle's  Filming’  Fiquor,  (so  called  from  having 
been  invented  by  the  Hun.  Robert  Boyle.  7.  r.) 

{Otetn.)  fetid  yellow  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling 
sal-ammunia(^  with  sulphur  and  lime.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine  under  the  nainu  of  LiquoR  Fumans 
B'fYl.JI, 

Boyls'ton,  in  ^^as!iachu$ett}(.  a  post-townsliip  of  Worces¬ 
ter  CO.,  35  in.  W.  of  Boston.  Manf.  Bouts  aud  shoes. 
Pop.  (1870),  800 

Roy  l!8'toii,  in  Nrw  York,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  140 
m.  N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  (1870),  1,063. 

Boyls  ton  Centre,  in  MassachusHts,  a  post-vill.  of 
W  orcester  co. 

Boyne,  (6oin,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  CO.  Kildare,  and  flows  N.E.  through  Meath  to 
Droglieda,  l>eIow  which  it  enters  tlie  Irisli  Sea.  It  is 
navigable  for  barges  up  to  Navaii. — The  H.  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  Eiigli.sli  history  for  tlie  important  vic¬ 
tory  gained  on  its  banks  about  3  m.  above  Drogheda,  1st 
July.  1690.  by  the  ftrees  under  the  coniiiiumi  of  W  illiam 
III.,  over  those  of  James  II.  Thuugh  James’s  pei-sonal 
courage  was  lieyond  all  question,  he  on  this  wcasioii 
allowed  the  prudem-e  of  the  sovereign  to  outweigh  the 
impulses  of  the  soldier.  Of  his  troops  1500  were  killed 
and  wouniled,  while  William  lost  barely  500  men.  In 
1736  an  obelisk,  150  feet  high,  was  erectecl  at  OMbridge, 
on  the  site  of  the  battle-field,  in  commemoration  of 
this  victory.  The  accompanying  engraving  represents 
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the  mins  of  the  little  church  of  Donore.  on  a  commanding 
hill,  where  Jaine.s  II.  wa.s  stationed  when  he  lieheld  the 
overthrow  of  his  army  and  the  ruin  of  his  cause. 

Boys'-play,  ii.  Any  childish  amusement  or  trifling. 

BoyM'towii,  or  Baltiboys,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
W  icklow. 

Rozi's:a,  n.  Anciently,  a  house  nr  dwelling. 

RozTuan'M  Turnout,  in  S.  Curo/imi, a  post-village 
of  Newberry  dist. 

Boz'rah.  {Atic.  G^og.)  An  ancient  Syrian  city,  identi- 
fi«‘d  with  tlie  Hiiiall  modern  village  of  Basrah,  7^  m. 
S-S.E.  of  ihe  ancient  city  of  Damascus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  a  town  (loth  of  the  Moabites  and  of  the 
Edtimites,  and  as  the  subject  of  prophetic  denunciation, 
iMith  b.v  Jeremiah  and  Amos. 

Boz'rall,  in  Otnnrrticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
New  London  co  .  35  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hurtfonl,  on  the  Yan- 
tic  River ;  p"p.  984. 

Boz'rak  vllle,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Lon<lon  co. 

Bozzaris,  Marcos, a  Greek  patriot,  b.  1789. 
He  was  a  Suliote,  and  distinguishe*!  himself  by  his  ile- 
votion  to  his  country,  in  defending  it  against  the  Turks. 
He  tell  in  a  night  attack  upon  a  boiiy  of  the  Turco-AI- 
banian  army,  who  were  advancing  with  the  view  of 
taking  Missolungbi.  whicli  he  liad  successfully  defended 
for  a  considerable  time,  Aug  ‘20.  1823.  He  was  honored 
with  the  title  of  the  “  i.»eonidasof  Modern  Greece.” 

Boz'zolo«atuwn  of  N.  Italy,  011  the  Oglio,  16  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Mantua;  pop.  6,148. 

Bra,  a  town  of  N  Italy,  prov.  of  Cuneo,  on  the  Staru, 
22  m.  N.  of  Mondovi ;  pop.  13,415. 

Braban^oiine,  {brah'an-sun.)  The  national  song  of 
the  Belgians,  composed  by  the  French  M.  Jenneval,  and 
set  to  music  by  Cainponhout.  It  wnis  sung  by  the  insur¬ 
gents  during  the  revolution  of  Sept ,  1830.  Each  verse 
of  the  B  ends  with  the  refrain:  — 

•  La  mitrailie  a  brise  I'orange 
Sur  I  arbre  de  la  liberie. 

Braban^oim,  or  Brabanijionrs,  {hra’han-smongs.')  n. 
pi.  \Hist.)  B.  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  kind  of  ir¬ 
regular  soldiery  of  the  Netherlainis,  who  were  infamous 
for  rapine,  being  little  bettor  than  commissioned  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  who  hire<l  themselves  to  fight  for  whoever 
w«mld  pay  them  best.  Sometimes  they  were  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  one  prince  or  baron,  and  sometimes  of  another; 
but  they  often  acted  in  an  independent  manner,  setting 
government  at  defiance,  infe.xting  highways,  pillaging 
the  open  country,  iin<l  disturbing  tbe  public  peace.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  society  or  government  among  them¬ 
selves,  disn'garding  every  other  authority.  The  greatest 
monarohs  were  not  ashamed,  on  occasions,  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  their  assistance:  and  as  their  manner  of  life 
gave  them  experience,  hardiliood,  and  courage,  they 
generally  composeil  the  most  formidable  part  of  those 
armies  .vhich  decided  tlie  political  quarrels  of  princes. 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  enlisted  numerous  troops  of  them 


in  his  service;  and  the  situation  of  his  affairs  rendered 
even  banditti  tlie  only  forces  on  wliose  fidelity  he  could 
repose  any  confidence.  (See  Hume's  Htstorg  of  h'jig- 
laivl,  vol.  i.,  chap.  9.)  The  name  is  var^ou^ly  written, 
but  all  the  historians  of  the  time  derive  it  fnmi  the 
country  of  Brabant,  which  was  the  chief  nursery  of 
these  troops. 

Brabmit.  (Duchy  or.){hrd-hnwng',)  an  ancient  division 
of  the  Netherlands,  hounded  N.  by  the  prove.  Holland 
and  Guelderiand,  E.  by  the  archbishopric  of  Liege,  .8.  by 
the  counties  of  Namur  and  Hainaiill,  and  W.  by  Klaib 
ders  and  Zealand.  It  is  now  divided  into  N.  and  S.  Bra¬ 
bant,  the  first  forming  ]>artof  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
and  the  latter  of  that  of  Belgium.  For  history,  see  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland. 

Brabant,  (North,)  a  province  of  Holland:  ari^a,  1,653 
sq.  in.  The  iirincipal  rivers  are  the  Meuse,  the  Dommel, 
and  tlie  ‘2  Aa.  The  canals  are  numerous;  that  of  Breda 
being  the  principaL  Tim  surface  is  a  uniform  level, 
without  niucli  ferlillty,  bare  of  wood,  and  in  some  parts 
forming  large  niarslies.  J/ew/.  Linen,  wt.ollen,  ninl  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics.  Lat.  between  61®  13'  and  61®  50'  N.,  Lou 
between  4®  1‘2'  and  5®  58'  E.  It  is  divided  into  tbe  3  ar- 
rond.  of  Bois-le-Diic,  Breda,  and  Eindlioven.  Pop.  418,877. 
BrabAiit,  (South,)  the  metropolitan  province  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  occupying  a  central  position  in  that  kingdom,  be¬ 
tween  5u®  32'  and  51®  3'  E.,  Lat.  between  4®  and  5°  10' 
E.  Area,  1,260  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  south, 
well  watered,  very  fertile,  and  admirably  cultivated ;  the 
principal  products  being  corn.  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  oil¬ 
seed.  Cattle  and  sheej*  rearing  is  extensively  pursued. 
B.  is  watered  by  the  l)yle.  the  Deiner.  and  the  Senne. 
Min.  Iron  and  stone.  J/uw/.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods;  lace,  soap,  leather,  and  chemicals.  One 
part  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Flemish,  and  the  other 
Walloon;  they  are  mostly  Roman  Catholic.  Pop.  884,531. 
Rrnlmiit'ine,  a.  {Grog.)  Pertaining  to  Brabant,  or  to 
its  inhabitants. 

Brao'eale,  a.  [I..at.  hraccaius,  wearing  breeches.]  (ZooT.) 

A  term  signifying  the  state  of  a  bird’s  feet  when  Coii- 
I  cealed  by  long  feathers  descending  from  the  tibiie 
I  Bracclaiio,  (6ruf-cA(?'a/m-o,)  (anc.  Sabate,)  a  well-huilt 
town,  and  lake  of  Central  Italy,  25  m.  N.  of  Rome. 
Man/.  Paper.  There  is  a  magnificent  feudal  castle  here 
belonging  to  the  'Torlonia  family,  dukes  of  Bnicciaiio. 
P)p.  2,8(K).  The  lake  is  nearly  circular,  its  circumfer¬ 
ence  being  about  20  m.  It  abounds  with  fisli,  and  is 
surrounded  by  fine  sylvan  scenery. 

Braco,  (5rd.«,)  n.  [Kr  bras;  probably  from  Gael,  brae; 
M  .  braich  ;  Lat.  bi'achiuin.  tlie  arm,  in  the  sense  of  pow¬ 
er,  force,  strength.  Or.  (o^arhioo That  which  holds 
tightly  or  binds;  a  cincture;  a  bandage;  os,  the  braces 
of  a  boiler. 

— That  which  fastens,  tightens,  strengthens,  or  supports. 
{Ai'c.h.)  An  inclined  jiiece  of  timber  used  in  trussed 
partitions,  and  roofs,  in  order  to  form  a  triangle  by 
which  tlie  asseinhlnge  of  pie(res  composing  tlie  frame  is 
stilfeiied.  When  braces  are  used  in  roofs  or  partitions, 
they  should,  a.s  far  as  pos>ihle,  he  introilueed  in  pairs, 
and  he  framed  in  opposite  directions  to  one  another. 

{Ih'hiling.)  A  curveil  line  in  a  vertical  ]K)sition  t(»  con¬ 
nect  two  or  mure  words  or  lines,  which  are  brought  into 

juxtaposition;  tlius:  | 

— A  couple;  a  pair:  a  brace  of  snipe.  {Sing,  andp?.) 

'  Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 

Aud  tall  as  siagi,  ruu  louse,  aud  coursed  around  bis  chair. “ 

Dryden 

— A  strap  of  leather  supporting  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

— ipl.)  Suspenders;  striips  that  sustain  pantaloons,  Ac.; 
us.  “  A  beautiful  pair  oi  Irraces." —  Tliacke7‘ay.) 

(.t/M.<.)  A  double  curved  line  s).  which  is  placed 
vertically  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave  of  any  composi¬ 
tion.  ami  which  is  used  to  hind  the  harmonizing  parts 
together,  in  order  to  guide  the  eye  with  greater  facility 
from  one  set  of  stave.s  to  another,  wlien  more  than  two 
staves  are  joined  together:  either  for  part-singing  or 
playing  in  concert,  it  is  nsunl  to  draw  a  smaller  brace 
within  the  large  one,  in  ord(*r  to  distinguish  each  part. 
Thi.H  union  of  braces  is  called  a^core. — The  name  is  also 
applied  to  cords  for  holding  the  heads  of  a  drum  tightly 
together. 

(Carpentry  )  A  bit-stock;  the  wooden  haft  in  which 
a  bit  is  fixeil:  as,  a  6rt;cr-hit 

— Statu  of  tension  or  tightness:  condition  of  being  braced 

The  Tno«t  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is  the  laxnessof  tbe  tym- 
p&num  wbeo  it  has  lost  its  brace  or  tension.  ’  —  Holder, 

— Warlike  preparation;  harness;  armor. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes,  .  .  . 

For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  6rac«.‘*  —  ShakM. 

(Mming.)  The  mouth  of  a  shaft. 

Brace,  v.  a.  To  prop  or  support:  to  supply  with  braces; 
as.  to  brace  a  ship’s  planks  —To  tighten  ;  t(.>  draw  tight ; 
to  make  tight  and  firm;  to  bind  or  tie  close,  to  make 
tense;  to  strain;  to  strengthen,  as.  the  hracioy  air. 

'•  The  women  of  China  by  bracing  and  binding  them  from  their 
infancy  have  very  Utile  feet.'’  —  Locks. 

— To  hold  or  sustain  firmly:  to  put  into  a  position  for 
bracing;  as,  he  was  braced  for  tlie  fight. 

( A’au/.)  A  rope  fastened  to,  or  driven  through,  a  bl<tck 
at  the  yard-arm.  for  the  ptirpose  of  trimming  the  yards 
horizontally,  as,  the  main-6racc. 

Braces  o/ihe  rudder  Fastenings  to  secure  the  rudder 
of  a  ship,  which  are  fixed  to  the  stern-post,  and  to  her 
bottom. 

(Mach.)  An  instrument  into  which  a  vernier  is  fixed; 
also,  part  of  the  press-drill. 

(iVaiit.)  To  move  around  hy  the  braces;  as,  to  brace 
the  main-topsail  yard. —  To  brace  sharp.  To  bmee  the 
yards  to  a  position  in  which  they  have  the  least  angle 
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with  the  keel,  — ro  brace  in.  To  haul  in  the  weather 
iTaccs,  —  Jo  bt'acf.  about.  To  swing  tlio  yards  round  on 
th(5  contrary  tack.  —  J‘ti  bruc^.  to.  To  CHfcc  off  the  lee* 
braces,  and  round  In  the  weatlier-braces,  when  tucking 
about.  Jo  bructt  up.  To  haul  in  the  lee-braces,  so  as  to 
bring  tlie  yard  closer  to  the  line  of  the  keel. 

Hrncoil  ,  a.  (//er.)  Applied  to  cliarges,  as  chevrons, 
when  interlacing  each  t»iher. 

Bracelet,  {bids'Ut.,)  n.  [Fr.  hraaatlH;  and  hracM, 
from  bras.,  the  arm.]  An  ornament  worn  by  ladies  round 
the  wrist.  —  See  AR.MLbX. 

Tie  about  our  tawa^  wrists 

BracticU  of  the  fuiry  twists.”  —  Ben,  Jonton. 

—A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm. 

Bra'cer,  w.  Tliat  which  braces,  binds,  or  supports;  a 
bainl ;  a  cincture;  a  bandage. 

■  When  ther  affect  the  belly  they  may  be  testraiaed  by  a  tracer 
without  much  trouble.  '  —  WUeman. 

— A  medicine  of  astring'*nt  or  tonic  properties. 

— Armor  fashioned  for  the  arm. 

Bracc'villo,  in  Illinois.,  a  posttownship  of  Grundy  co.. 
20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Juliet ;  p'p.  I.ISS. 

Brace  ville,  in  ObiOy  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. ; 
p"p.  964. 

®***^^l*«  [Fr.  bratju^;  probably  from  fcr(27?trr, 

to  ptunt.  to  direct.)  A  dog  for  tracking  game;  a  bitch 
of  the  houttd  kind. 

'  Hound  or  spaniel,  feracA.  or  lym.”  -^Shakt. 

Bracticly  t ra^  n.  [Gr.  bracht/.<^  short,  ftytron,  elytra.] 
{ZouL)  A  tamily  of  in.sects  beiongiiig  to  the  order  CVf* 
opUru,  and  synonymous  witli  SiupUylinidm.  The  species 
are  characterized  by  their  having  slmrt  elytra  or  wing 
case.s,  though  the  wings  themselves  are  very  long,  and 
when  at  rest  ejtsily  foMed  up.  They  run  aiul  fly  with 
e(jual  agility,  though  they  do  not  often  use  their  wings. 
Most  ot  the  specie.s  have  the  habit  of  bending  up  the 
ab  lonien  while  niuniiig,  aii<l  some  bend  it  up  so  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  l»ack  tint  they  pre.seut  quite  a  globular 
form.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  aOdomeu  are  tw'o 
conical  vesicles  capable  of  being  protruded  at  will,  and 
from  which  a  vapor  is  emitted,  which  occasionally  is 
Very  subtle  and  penetrating.  In  some  of  the  species 
the  smell  is  that  of  spices  mixed  with  something  in¬ 
describably  fetid.  Tiiey  a«‘e  very  voracious,  generally 
preying  upon  dead  budie.s  and  dc*cayiug  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  fungi,  &c.  Some,  liowever,  are  only  fouml  in 
flowers,  on  the  margins  of  running  streams,  or  under 
the  bark  of  decaying  trees.  Otliers  again  are  found 
parasitic  in  the  nests  of  the  hornet,  and  a  few  live  in 
society  along  with  the  red  ant  {FiruUca  rufa). 

Brf%cllif^l«  (Jird'ke-al.,)  a.  [  Lat.  hrachiu  u^  the  arm.] 
Belonging  to  the  arm;  as,  the  brachial  nerve. 

— R.  .'^embliiig  an  arm. 

(A/ntf.)  B.  ar6»ry,  extends  from  the  axilla  to  tliebcnd 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  divicles  into  A.  c‘u6/^u/f.s',  and  A. 
radialis.  It  passes  along  the  internal  e<ige  of  the  bice])s, 
behind  the  iiiLMliaii  nerve  and  between  the  accomi) ally¬ 
ing  veins.  —  .5.  m/tjfc/#' a«/#’rior,  .situiite  at  the  anterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  arm.  and  before  the  elbow-joint. 
It  arises,  fleshy,  from  the  mitldle  of  the  os  humeri,  ami  is 
inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  Its  use 
is  to  bend  the  fore-arm. —  B.  plexus,  \ii  a  nervous  plexus, 
formed  by  the  interlacing  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
last  four  cervical  pairs  and  the  first  dorsal.  —  B. 
are  two  in  number,  and  accompany  the  artery,  fre¬ 
quently  anastomosing  with  eJich  other;  they  terminate 
in  the  axillary. 

Bra'cliiate^  a.  With  opposite  branche8;t!iesiic- 

cessive  pairs  spreading  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

Braeliiii'i(le«i,  n.  pr  [Gi\  hrachys,  short.]  (Zobl.)  A 
sulMamily  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Carabid(B.  This  group,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  one  of  the  most  incongruous  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Cur>ibid(^.  The  typical  genus  is  Brtchinas,  the  bom¬ 
bardier-beetle,  many  species  of  which  have  been  div 
scribed.  They  live  under  stones,  and  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe.  —  See  Bomiurdier-BelTLE. 

Braehi'nim.  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Bkvchinides. 

Braeliio'iiii%  n.  (Zobl.)  Tlio  name  given  by  MUller  to 
a  genus  of  Roti/erous  Infusorial  Aui/nci/cn^es,  and  since 
subdivided  into  many  distinct  genera. 

Braoliio|>"oda«  n.  [Gr.  hrachion,  an  arm;  podos,  a 
foot.]  (Zobl.)  A  cliiss  of  bivalve  .Mollu.sca  characterized 
by  having  the  mantle  organized  so  as  to  be  serviceable 
for  respiration,  and  by  having  two  long,  fleshy,  ciliated, 
spiral  arms,  or  labiate  processes.  The  genus  Lingula 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  bivalve  shell  that  is 
pedunculated. 

Braebys'ioetiroiie,  u.  [Or  hrnchystos,  shortest,  chro- 
nos,  time.]  (.Va//i.)  The  plane  curve  down  which  a  material 
particle  must  fall  in  order  top:iss,  in  the  Kh'>rtest  possible 
time,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  of  two  given  p<M‘nts  not 
in  thesame  vertical  line.  It  is  the  common  cycloid.  The 
problem  of  the  B.  is  a  celebrated  one  in  the  history  of 
mathematics.  It  was  proposed  by  John  Bcrnouilli, 
1696,  and  solved  by  Newton. 

Braeli'iuin^  n.  [LjU.,  arm.]  (Anat.)  Thearmfrom  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist,  or  the  part  between  the  shoulder 
and  elbow. 

Braell'innn,  n.  See  Br.vhmw. 

Bracliycaialec'tic«  n.  [Or.  Rhort,  and  ca/a- 

lektikos,  deficient.]  (Pro.s.)  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
a  verse  wanting  two  syllaldes  to  complete  its  length. 

Bracliyeopti'aloiiH,  a.  [Gr.  brachys.  short,  and 
cephalif  head.]  Applie«l  to  men  whose  cerebral  lobes  do 
not  completely  cover  the  cerebellum. 

Braoliycliag^'oiial,  a.  [Gr.  brachys,  short,  and  Eng. 
diagonal.]  (Geom  )  The  shortest  of  the  diagonals  in  a 
rhombic  prism. 

Braeb'yclome,  n.  [Gr.  hrachySy  short,  and  domos^ 
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a  domed  bouse.]  {'yystall.)  A  dome  parallel  to  the 
shorter  dhigoiiiJ.  —  Datui, 

Bracisy;;*  rapber,  n.  A  short  hand  writer;  a  steno¬ 
grapher. 

:  Brac*liy^'rapliy^  n.  [Gr.  brachys,  short,  and  grapho, 

I  1  w'lite.j  The  art  of  writing  by  abbreviation;  steno- 
!  graphy. 

I  Braoliylo^y,  (brdkdl’o-jy,)  n.  [Gr.  6rac/<j/s, short,  and 
I  b>yos,  disconisi'.J  (Rhet.)  The  art  of  expressing  a  thing 
I  in  the  concise  niHiiner. 

Bracliyp  tora%  Braeliy  p'tero<«,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.) 
The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  birds  of  the  Diver 
family.  —  See  C"LYMi:ID.€. 

Bra<*liyu  ra,  BraC'hyii'raiiM,  n.pl.  [Or.  brachys, 
short,  and  oura,  a  tail.]  {Zobl.)  A  section  of  Crustacea, 
order  L/rcopfKla.  The  animals  belonging  to  the  B  have 
their  abdomen  or  tail  very  short,  generally  bent  under 
the  body,  and  lotlged  in  a  cavity  there,  8f>  tliat  it  is  of 
little  or  no  use  to  them  in  swimming.  Tlie  l»ranchja‘ 
or  gills  are  ot  u  pyramidal  lorui,  and  consist  of  a  double 


Fig.  403. — CR.\BE  TotmTE^u,  (Cancer  pagtirus.) 
series  of  plates  piled  one  above  another.  They  are 
defemled  by  the  lateral  edges  of  the  carapace  being 
bent  down  in  order  to  cover  tlieni.  Tlie  water  tlius 
reaches  them  only  throngh  a  special  opeiiingleft  in  front 
of  the  sliell.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
beeii  diviiled  into  several  large  families.  In  some,  Oxy- 
rhyncha,  tlie  carapace  is  narrowest  to  a  point  anteriorly, 
as  in  M aa.  Inothers,  tlieVarapiU'e  is  very 

large,  regularly  arched  anteriorly,  and  narrowed  pos¬ 
teriorly,  as  in  Gancer  (crabs),  and  Carcinus.  In 
nus,  the  last  pair  of  legs  have  tlie  joints  l»road  and  fiat, 
and  formed  for  enabling  the  animal  to  swim  well.  Tliey 
are  calle»l  the  swimming  crabs  —  are  active  and  bold 
and  seize  hold  ofobjt-cts  with  great  sharpness,  pinching 
very  severely  with  their  acute  claws.  A  3d  set,  Ca- 
tonn'topn^  have  the  carapace  generally  quadrilateral 
or  ovoid,  as  Gecarcinas  and  Grapsus.  \Vliilst  a  4tli, 
Oxystoma,  have  it.  in  general,  orbicular  or  arched  in 
fnmt,  as  in  Leurosia,  or  the  I’orcellanous  crab,  found  in 
N.  Guinea  nn<l  India;  and  Coryde.s,  or  globular  crab. 
Brii.<‘hy  ii'ral*  a.  ^hort-tailed,  as  the  Br.^chyuua,  7.  r. 
It  ra'cni^',  n.  Act  of  bracing,  or  state  of  being  braced. 
— a.  Having  the  quality  of  giving  strength  or  tone;  as, 
bracing  weather. 

Brack,  70  [Du.  ?iraaA';  A  S  ferae,  breaking  ]  A  breach; 
a  flaw;  an  opening  in  any  solid  b<idy. 

•'  The  place  was  but  weak,  aud  the  hracka  fair.”  —  Bayward. 
Brack  eii«  n.  Fern.  (A  term  used  in  Scotland  and  the 
N.  of  England.)  See  Bkake. 

“  Amang  the  brackens  and  the  brae. 

Between  her  and  the  moou.  Burns 
Brack'eii.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  county  on  the  border  of 
Ohio,  covering  about  200  ni  Tlie  N.  fork  of  Licking 
River  intersects  it.  Surjace.  hilly.  Sod,  generally  fer¬ 
tile,  Cap.  Augusta.  I*op.  11,409, 

Brack'en^  or  Brack'ett,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Kin¬ 
ney  CO.,  125  III.  W.  of  San  Antonio. 

Itrack'ciiri<l^c*  ilunu  Henry,  an  eminent  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  B.  in  Scotland,  1748.  He  came 
with  hi.s  family  to  N.  America  wdien  only  5  years  old, 
and  was  brought  up  at  their  homestead  in  York  co., 
Penn.  After  encountering  many  difliciilties,  B.  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  entering  the  college  at  Princeton,  where  he 
graduated  in  1771.  He  sub.seqiieiitly  laHramo  a  chaplain 
ill  ilie  Revolutionary  army,  and  in  17S7  settled  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  wlience  he  was  returned  to  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1796.  he  published  J/Wem  Chivalry,  nclevi-r  satire, 
imitative  of  the  manner  of  Butler  and  Le  Sage,  Sterne 


nd  Fielding.  In 

799.  he  was  ap- _ 

ointed  Judge  of  — ^ 
lie  SnpremeCourt 
f  Pennsylvania, 
fill  continuing  to 
ive  to  the  world 
arioiis  literary 
mrks  of  merit, 
lis  judicial  deci- 
ions  were  cele- 
rated  for  their 
ntegrity  and  in- 
lependence.  D. 

8^6.  — His  son 
Ienry.  b.  1786,  is 
he  author  of  sev- 
ral  works,  the 
rincipal  of  whicli 
^  a  Voyage  to  South 
{merica. 

*ack'et,n.[Lat. 


Fig.  404.  —  bracket. 


brachinm,  an  arm.]  (Arcfe.)  A  small  support  fixed 
against  tlie  wall  to  sustain  anything.  B.  are  com- 
jKised  of  various  materials. —  wood,  stone,  metal,  Ac. 
and  may  be  made  susceptible  of  any  kind  of  oinamcii- 
tation. — B.  for  shelves.  When  the  shelves  are  broad, 
the  B.  are  small  trusses,  cotu-isting  of  a  vertical  piece* 
a  horizontal  i»i«ce,  and  a  strut;  but  when  the  shelves 
are  small,  the  B.  ure  solid  jiieees  of  boards,  most  com¬ 
monly  with  an  ogee  figure  on  their  outer  shle. 

(ShijhbuUding.)  One  of  the  knees  which  supports  the 
stern-gallery  ol  a  ship. 

(Guntur y.)  One  of  tlie  cheeks  of  tlie  carriage  of  a 
mortar. 

— pi.  (IS'inlivg.)  The  murks  used  for  enclosing  words  or 
sentences:  thus  [  ]. 

Braok'el,  v.  a.  To  connect  with  brackets;  to  supply 
with  l)iackets. 

Bra<*k'etiik{^«  n.  (Arch.)  di.'^position  of  small  pieces 
ot  board,  (‘qui'liHtanily  placed  in  the  angles  toriiiiHl  by 
the  ceiling  ami  the  w'alls  of  an  apartment,  with  their 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  cointiion  intersection,  so  as 
to  be  partly  upon  the  ceiling  and  partly  u]K»n  the  walls; 
their  luces  or  idges  being  so  arranged  as  to  touch  any 
level  line  that  is  everywliere  equally  distant  Iroin  the 
wall. or  walls,  which  may  loim  the  jierimetcr,  or  circuiu- 
ference,  of  the  apiirtnient. 

Brac*k'ot>li^lil,  n.  A  gas-light  that  projects  from  a 
side- wall. 

Brac'k^f  t».  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Effingham  co.  35 
m.  E.  of  Vaiidalia. 

Brnck'isli,  a.  [Probably  from  Dn.  braak.  breaking, 
wrak,  unsound,  rotten,  broken;  Gcr. brack,  that  which 
is  rejected,  relnse,  waste,  or  damaged  matter.]  Literally, 
damaged  or  rendered  unfit  for  use;  specifically,  salt,  or 
salt  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  water. 

*•  A  lake  of  brackish  waters  on  the  ground 
Was  all  I  found.”  —  Herbert. 

Braok'iKliiiesM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  brack- 
isii;  saltness  in  u  iiiinoi*  degree. 

“  All  the  artificial  firainings  hitherto  hare  a  hrociGsAnea*  in 
salt  water,  that  makes  ii  unfit  for  animal  uses.  '  —  Cheyne. 

Braok'losham  Bed^,  7?.  p/.  (Geol.)  The  name  given 
ill  England  to  that  part  of  the  Eocene  deposits  t*verlyiiig 
the  London  O'ay  series.  The  B.  appear  to  be  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  tlie  CaUaire  yros.<itr.  They  are  generally  fos- 
silih-rous.  and  are  I'arlicularly  observable  at  Alum  Bay 
ill  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Brat'k'iioy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Susque- 
lianiia  co. 

Bra'i‘oii,  n.  BRACON'in^.  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  and 
tarn,  of  lI^MnenufderouN  insects,  allied  to,  lut  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  true  Icbneiimons  by  tlie  liiatus  which 
!  exists  in  them  between  the  niaiidil  les  and  the  cly|ieu8. 
Bra<‘t,  Bracte'a;  j>l  Br.acts,  or  BiiAtTEiE.  (feraAf.) 
[Gr.  bracho,}  crepitate.]  (Bol.)  A  floral  leaf,  or  modified 
leaf  from  the  axil  of  whicli  a  flower-bud  arises.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  bract  should  only  be  applied  to 
tlie  leaf  fnun  which  the  primary  floral  a.xU.  whellier 
simple  or  branched,  springs;  while  the  leaves  which  are 
produced  on  the  axis  between  the  bract  and  the  outer 
envelope  of  the  flower  should  be  distinguished  as  bract- 
lets  or  bractroJes.  In  01  dinary  d*  scrijitiuns,  however,  the 
term  bract  is  used  to  indicate  either  kind  of  floral  leaf. 
Bracts  are  8<imetiines  large,  ami  similar  to  the  ordinary 
leaves  ot  the  plants  upon  which  they  are  placed,  as  in 
the  white  ileail-nettle.  J^iich  bracts  are  termed  leafy, 
and  can  only  be  distiiigiii.‘'hed  from  the  true  leaves  by 
their  position  with  reg:ard  to  the  flower-stalk  or  flower. 
In  general,  liowevcr,  nracts  differ  gieatly  from  ordinary 
leaves  When  the  flower  is  sessile,  the  bracts  are  ofti  n 
applied  clo^e^y  to  the  calyx,  and  may  thus  be  conlbumled 
with  it.  Again,  when  bracts  become  colored,  they  may 
be  easily  mistaken  tor  parts  of  the  corolla.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  lorin  part  of  the  fruit,  becoming  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  other  organs;  thus,  the  cones  of  the  fir 
and  the  strobilii  of  the  liop  are  composed  of  bracts  ar¬ 
ranged  spirally,  aud  enclosing  fertile  flowers;  and  the 


Fig.  405.  —  BRACTS, 

1,  c.  of  tills.  — 2.  d,  of  campanule.  —  3.  ilum;  a,  lnvoluoT*| 
c,  Invotucel. 

scales  on  the  fruit  of  the  pine-apple  are  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture.  Wlien  liracts  grow  in  a  whorl  or  circle  round  a 
single  flower,  as  in  tlie  mallow,  or  a  head  of  flowers,  as 
in  the  daisy,  tliey  .are  said  to  form  an  involucre;  and 
when  they  grow  at  the  base  of  a  partial  umbel,  they 
are  said  to  form  v.n.inrnliicfl ;  when  a  niinilier  prow  to- 
gether.  aa  in  the  enp  of  the  acorn,  they  tlien  constitute 
a  cupule.  Though  the  bract  is  generally  a  small  and  in. 
conspicnons  organ,  it  occasionally  acquires  a  considera¬ 
ble  size,  and  may  actually  surround  all  the  flowers  of  a 
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plant  80  as  to  completely  enclose  them  when  in  a  young 
state.  A  sheathing  bract  of  this  description  is  called  a 
spathe;  it  is  very  remarkable  in  the  cuinutou  arum.  In 
tlie  grasses  and  sedges,  little  bracts  culled  glumes  and 
pahcR  enclose  tlie  essential  organs  of  reproduction. 

firac^leal,  Brae'teaie,  a.  That  is  furnished  with 
bracts. 

Bract' o.  The  same  as  Bracteal,  q.  v. 

Brac^teolate,  a.  Furnished  with  bructlets  or  brae* 
teoles. 

Brac'Coolo,  Bractlet,  n.  See  Bract. 

Bract  lesH.  a.  Destitute  of  bracts. 

Brad.  [A  S.]  An  initial  syllable  meaning  Broad,  as 
jBriidford,  broad  ford. 

Bra^l,  n.  [Dan.  hraad,  a  goad  or  sting;  Scot,  brod.l  A 
nail  that,  instead  of  a  head,  has  a  slight  projection  on  one 
side  of  the  top. 

Brad'-awl«  n.  A  small  awl  used  to  pierce  holes  for  the 
reception  of  hrads. 

Bra<r<lock*M  Fields,  in  />nw^y/i*ama,a  post-village 
of  Alleghany  co.,  on  the  right  biink  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  11  m.  from  Pittsburg:  memorable  as  being  the 
place  where,  in  1755,  the  English  un<ler  Gen.  Braddock 
were  defeated  by  the  French  aud  Indians.  P(^.  1/4^90. 

Brad'don,  M\rt  Elizabeth,  a  popular  English  novel¬ 
ist,  B.  in  London,  1837.  Her  works  have  been  highly 
successful  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
aud  belong  to  the  “sensational  school.”  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  them  are  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  Aurora  Floyd^ 
BleaTior's  Metory,  Only  a  Ciod,  The.  Hovels  of  Arden, 
Strangers  and  Pilgrims,  John  A/archmont's  Legacy,  /"Vn- 
ton's  Quest,  Bupert  Godwin,  Henry  Duyihar,  A  Strange 
World,  &c. 

Brad'ford,  a  large  and  important  parliamentary  bor¬ 
ough  of  England,  \V.  Hiding,  co.  York,  31  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  York.  8  W.  of  Leeds,  ami  183  N.N.W.  of  London.  It 
is  a  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  town,  with  some  fine 
public  building.s  and  literary  institutions,  among  which 
St.  George's  Music  Hall  is  a  tine  edifice  in  the  Italian 
style,  capable  of  accomm<Ml:tting  3,350  persons.  There 
is  also  a  fine  park  here  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  B.  is 
densely  popuhited,  and  the  production  of  worsted,  yarn, 
and  stuffs  furm.s  thob'ading  industry.  Besides  thissbiplo, 
the  cotton  and  iron  manutactures  command  an  extensive 
tra<le.  Large  iron  foundries  (celebrated  for  their  boiler 
and  iron-plates  the  world  over)  are  esLiblished  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  and  Low  Moor,  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
town  143,197. 

BraH'forcl,  in  Alabama,  a  flourishing  post-village  nf 
Coosa  CO.,  on  bfocli.ipatoy  Creek,  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Man/.  Cottons. 

Brad  ror<l,  in  Othnado  Territory,  a  village  of  Jeflferson 
CO.  *20  m.  S.W  of  Denver. 

BratITortI,  in  Illinois,  a  p.-vill.  of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  280. 

— township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  l.(»80. 

Brad'fiir^l.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
1*2  in.  N.N.E.  of  Corydon. 

Bra^rford,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
Chickasaw  co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Cedar  Falls  ;  pop.  2,u76. 

Bra«l'far4l,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Bracken  co. 

Brad  ford,  in  JAone,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co., 
85  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta  Manf.  Leather.  Iktp.  1,48T 

Bra<l  ford,  in  MussuchusetU.  a  post-village  and  town- 
shiji  of  Essex  co  ,  on  the  .Merrimack  River,  34  in.  N.  of 
Boston;  pop.  { 1870),  *2,014. 

Bra<l'for4l,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Mer^ 
rimack  co.  Atanf.  Leatlier,  &c.  Pop.  1,081. 

Brad'for<l«  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Stenbea 
CO.,  00  m.  S.S.E.  of  Rochester:  pop.  (1870),  1,081. 

Brad  ford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  166. 

—  A  village  of  Scioto  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Bratl  fortl,  in  Penn<yh'ania.  a  N.N.E.  county,  on  the 
coiitiiies  of  New  Y'ork  State,  with  an  area  of  5.*"0sq.  m. 
It  is  watered  by  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehai.na  River, 
the  Tioga  River,  and  by  the  Towanda,  Sugar  and  Wy- 
ahising  creeks.  Surface,  generally  hilly  Soil,  fertile. 
Prn>l.  Lumber,  coal,  iroustyne.  Oxp.  Towanda.  P>p 
(1870)  53,204. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co.;  pop.  1,171. 

—A  post-tow  nship  of  McKean  co.,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Smith- 
port;  pop.  1,446, 

Brad'fikrfl,  in  Vermont,  a  thriving  post-towmship  of 
Orange  co.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  30 
m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  1,492. 

Brad'ford,  in  iflscousin,  a  township  of  Rock  co.;  pop. 
1,006. 

Brad  ford,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  post-village  of  Sim- 
coe  CO.,  near  Luke  Simcoe,  41  in.  N.N.W.  of  Toronto; 
pop.  (1871)  1,130. 

Brad'for<l  C’eiitre,  in  Vermont,  w  vill.  of  Orange  co. 

Brad'ford  Clay,  n.  {Geol.)  The  middle  member  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Oolites  as  developed  iu 
the  W.  of  England.  It  nearly  corresponds  in  age  with 
the  limestones  of  the  Great  Oolite,  but  is  generally  a 
pale  grayish  clay  with  little  calcHre*ou3  matter,  though 
enclosing  bands  of  impure  limestone. 

Brad'f4»rd-oii- Avon,  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  on  the  river  Avon,  93  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Atanf.  Woollen  cloth.s  and  kerseymeres.  Pop.  8,835. 

Brad'fordMville*  in  Kentucky,  a  jiost-village  of  Ma¬ 
rlon  CO.,  on  the  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  River,  60  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Frankfort;  pop.  1,488. 

Bra'<liii|;:,  a  maritime  town  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Hampshire,  73  m.  S.W.  of  London.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  whose  church  was  built  in  736.  Pop.  1.8.V2. 

Brad'ley,  James,  n.n.,  prs.,  a  distinguished  English 
astron  um*»\  b.  1693,  In  1742,  he  was  appointed  Astron¬ 
omer  Royal,  and  made  a  very  important  discovery  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  also 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  176*2. 


Bradley,  in  a  S.S.E.  county,  containing  958 

sq.  Ill.  It  is  drained  by  the  Saline  and  Moro  Rivers. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  fertile,  producing  cotton  and  indiau 
corn.  (ap.  Warren.  it>p.  8,646. 

— A  post-ottice  of  the  above  county. 

Brad^ley,  in  JUinoi.s,  a  po&t-village  of  Jackson  co.,  14  m. 
S.W.  of  Piuckneyville. 

Brad'ley,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  45  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Biingor.  J*op. 
866. 

Bradley,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  .\llesran  co. 

Bradley,  in  Teune.'isee.  a  county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of 
the  State,  lunching  Georgia  Arra.  400  sq.  m.  Surface, 
hilly.  Soil,  fertile  and  well  in  igated.  Vaj).  Cleveland. 
Pyp.  11,652. 

Bra^rieyMvale*  in  Vermont,  a  former  tw'p.  of  Caledo¬ 
nia  co.,  now  Concord  and  Victory  twps.,  Essex  co. 

Brad'ley  ville,  in  Imva,  a  post-village  of  Page  co. 

Brad  ley  vi  lie,  in  AlUsouri.  a  post-village  of  Taney  co. 

Brad'oek  i>owil,n.  A  place  near  Liskeard,  in  Gorn- 
wall,  England,  where,  about  the  middle  of  Jan.,  1643, 
Sir  Ralph  Ib'ptoii  with  inlerior  Tiuinbers,  defeated  the 
Parliamentary  army,  with  trifling  loss  on  his  part, 
taking  1,‘250  prisoners,  and  all  the  enemy's  guns,  &c. 

Brad'Mkaw,  John,  an  einuienc  Duritan,  who  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  tried  and  coii- 
demued  King  Cliarles  I.  B.  in  Cheshire,  England,  in 
1586.  In  1649,  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and 
when  the  trial  of  the  king  was  determined  ui)on.  B  'n 
resolute  character  pointed  him  out  tor  president,  which 
office,  alter  a  sligiit  hesitation,  he  accepted.  His  deport¬ 
ment  on  the  trial  was  lofty  and  unbending,  in  conformity 
to  the  theory  which  rendered  the  unhappy  iii(>narch  a 
criminal  and  amenable;  and  everything  w.»s  done,  both 
for  ami  by  him,  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  unex¬ 
ampled  tribunal.  On  Croinwell's  accession  to  the  pro¬ 
tectorate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  jmlgeship,  but  on  tlie 
restoration  of  the  I^ung  Parliament,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Council  of  State.  B.  died  in  1659,  and  on 
his  death-hed  asscTted,  tiiat  if  the  king  were  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  again,  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to 
it.  B.  was  magnificently  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
whence,  after  tlie  Restoration,  his  body  was  ejected  as 
being  that  (d'  a  regicide,  and  hanged  (Ui  a  gibbet  at  Ty¬ 
burn,  with  those  otCroniw'ell  and  Ireton. 

Bra<l'ti$haH’,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Giles  co., 
70  m  S  <d'  Nashville. 

Bradtville,  {braVvil,)  in  iriiconsin, a  post-village  of 
Grunt  CO. 

Bra  dy,  in  Michigan,  a  post-towmship  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
70  in.  S.W.  of  Ljinsing:  pop.  1,382. 

— A  townsliip  of  Siiginaw  co. ;  pop.  471. 

Brafly,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Williams  co. ;  population 
1,681. 

Braily.  in  Pennsylvania,  township  of  Clearfield  co. ; 
pop.  2,n()9. 

—  A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  904. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Butler  co.;  pop.  600. 

— A  post-office  of  Indiana  co. 

Brady,  James  T.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  fluent,  witty,  and  eloquent 
members  of  that  bar.  He  was  an  associate  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  the  celebrated  “India  Rubber  Case.”  B. 
1815.  B.  1869. 

Brady|>o'da«  Br^d'tpods,  n.pl.  [Gr,  hradys,  slow', 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  The  Sloth  family,  order 
Kd^'ntata,  the  general  ch.aracter  of  which  are  described 
under  the  word,  Ai,  q.  v. — The  A/egatherium,  Me.galonyx. 
and  Mylodon,  huge  extinct  sloth-like  animals,  whose 
remains  Jtre  found  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  South 
America,  and  also  in  those  of  the  U.  States,  specially 
in  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  belong  to  the  Bradypoda. 

Brad'y|>UM«  u.  [Lat.J  {ZooL)  The  name  of  the  genus 
Sloth,  family  Brodypofla. 

Bi*a  dy*s,  in  UV.vcwsiu,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co. 

Brjuly's  Beii4l«  in  Pnnsylvamn.  a  post-biwnship  of 
Armstrong  co..  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Aljeghuny  River, 
16  .u.  N  N.W.  of  Kittanning;  pop.  3,619. 

Brady^s  Creek,  in  Texas,  flows  E.  into  San  Saba 
Hive.r,  Bexar  co. 

Brady's  in  Afaryland.  a  vill,  of  Alleghany  co. 

Hra'^iy  %'ille  in  0/a'o,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  8  ni. 
from  the  Ohio  River. 

Brady  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Cannon  co., 
56  m.  E.S  E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  940. 

Brae.  (5m,)  n.  (See  Br\t.)  A  declivity;  a  slopingpiece 
of  ground.  (Aliimst  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland.) 

•  Except  where  greenwocMl  echoes  rang. 

Aniaog  the  bratt  o'  BaUochnijle."  —  Burmt. 

Bra;;,  v.i.  [Dan,  brag,  a  crack,  a  crash ;  Iccl.  hraka.  to 
crack,  to  crash:  Swed.  and  Goth,  hragi,  a  scald,  an  emi¬ 
nent  poet]  Literally,  to  crack;  to  make  a  noise;  spe¬ 
cifically,  to  l)luster,  to  boa.st;  to  vaunt;  to  swagger;  to 
talk  big.  (Often  fallowed  by  of;  and  sometimes,  but  im¬ 
properly,  by  0/1.) 

•'  Verona  brags  of  him 

To  be  a  Tlrtuoos  and  well  goveru’d  youth."  —  ShaJu. 

“  Yet  lo  ’  In  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on, 

Reduc'd  at  last  to  hiss  iu  my  own  dragon.’  —  Pope. 

— n.  A  boast  or  boasting;  a  vaunt. 

"  A  kind  of  conquest 

Cvsar  made  here  :  but  made  not  here  his  brag 

Of  '  came.'  and  *  saw.'  and  '  overcame.  ''  -  -  Stidk*. 

—The  thing,  or  matter,  boasted. 

*  Beauty  is  nature's  brag.'  -  Milton. 

(Games.')  B,  is  a  game  at  cards,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  efforts  of  the  players  b/  impose  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  opponents  by  boasting  of  better  cards 
than  they  possess.  As  many  persons  may  play  as  the 
cards  will  supply,  the  dealer  giving  to  each  player  three 


cards,  turning  up  the  last  card  all  round.  Tliree  stakes 
also  are  put  dow  n  liy  each  j/iuyer.  The  first  stake  is 
taken  by  the  best  curd  turned  up  in  the  dealing  round. 
The  peculiarity  which  gives  the  game  its  deiioniiiiation, 
occurs  chielly  in  winning  the  aecond  stake.  Here  the 
knaves  and  nines  are  called  brogye.rs.  and  all  cards  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  )da>ers,  assimilate  to  thi-ae. 
For  example,  one  knave  and  two  aces,  two  knaves  and 
one  ace,  and  two  aces  and  one  knave,  all  count  three 
aces.  The  nines  operate  iu  the  same  way.  'I'he  third 
stake  is  won  by  the  person  w  ho  first  makes  up  the  cards 
ill  his  liand  to  thirty-one,  wltii  the  iinvilege  to  draw,  or 
not  lo  draw,  as  he  please.s,  from  the  pack. 

Bra^;;a.  (anc.  Augusta  Bracara,)  a  fortified  city  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Kutre-Douro-e-MInho,  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Cavado  and  Dieste,  35  m. 
N.E.  of  Oporto;  41^  42'  N.,  Lon.  8®  'iO'  VV.  This 
town  is  remarkable  fur  its  many  fine  buildings  aud 
fountains.  Atanf.  Silver-wares,  hats,  and  harness.  —  B. 
is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  founded  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  About  2  in.  from  the  city,  on  a  liill,  is  the  re- 
nowneil  sanctuary.  Do  sentif)r  Jesus  do  Atonte,  annually 
resorteii  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  ]*op.  19,514. 

BrH;;'mi'za,  a  fortified  town  of  Bortugal,  prov.  Tras-os- 
Montes,  cup.  of  a  comarcu,  in  a  fertile  jdain.  on  the  Fer- 
leiiza,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Minindella.  Atanf.  Silks  and  vel¬ 
vets.  B.  was  elected  into  a  duchy  in  1442;  and,  in  1640, 
John  II.,  8th  Duke  of  Braganzu,  ascended  the  Portu¬ 
guese  throne,  under  the  title  of  John  IV.  His  descend- 
ants  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  have 
also  acquired  the  imperial  crown  of  Brazil.  Pip.  5,775. 

Bru;;nii'zn,  or  Bra^saii'^a.  (Hi.d.)  The  name  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  ol  Portugal.  (St‘e  Bkaoanza  Town.) 
In  1801  Najioleon  1.  declared  that  the  line  of  the  B. 
sovereigns  had  ceased.  Jolin,  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
withdrew  to  Brazil  in  1807,  hut  lie  returned  in  1821.  At 
his  death,  in  1826,  his  son,  Don  Peilro.  resigned  the 
throne  in  fuvnr  of  Ills  daughter,  Miiria  da  Gloria,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  remain  emperor  ot  Brazil,  w  hich  he  hud  been 
elected  by  the  Brazilians,  l^'  Nov.,  1825. 

Bra^fg*,  Braxto.n,  an  American  Confeilerate  general,  B. 
in  N.  Carolina,  in  1817,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837, 
was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery,  served 
with  distinction  under  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  .Mexican  war, 
and  retired  into  private  life  in  1856.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  B.  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Pensacola  to  act 
against  Fort  Pickens.  In  1862,  having  been  ajipoiiited 
a  general  of  division,  with  orders  to  act  iimler  Gen.  A.  S. 
Johnston,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
took  an  important  jiart  in  the  two  days'  battle  of  :8luloh* 
On  Johnston's  deatli  B.  was  appointed  to  hip  command, 
with  tlie  full  rank  of  genera),  and  succeeded  Gen.  Beau¬ 
regard  as  commander  iri-chief  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
This  command  he  resigned  in  Dec.  1863,  and  nomiimted 
Gen.  Joe  Jolinston  as  his  successor,  /^.'s  cliief  success 
was  at  Chiekaiiiauga,  in  Fejit.  1863,  when  he  inflicted  a 
defeat  on  the  army  of  Gen.  Kosecrans,  but  was  himself, 
in  turn,  defeated  by  Gen.  Grant,  w  hich  le<l  to  his  tempo¬ 
rary  removal  from  coininaiid  in  Jan.,  1864,  and  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  staff  to  Jefferson  Davis.  In  1S64,  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  dept,  of  N.  Carolina,  and 
di'feated  the  Union  forces  at  Kingston,  and  joined  Pres¬ 
ident  Davis,  with  w  lioni  he  remained  in  South  Carolina 
when  General  Johnston  surrendered  to  Gen.  Sherman, 
26th  April,  1865.  D.  in  Texas,  September,  1876. 

Brtk^i'^adocio,  (brag-ga-do'she-o,)  n.  [From  Bragga^ 
docchio,  a  character  in  Spenser's  “Faerie  Queene,”  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  boastfulness.]  A  braggart;  a  boastful  per¬ 
son;  a  blusterer. 

•  But  these  braggadocios  are  easy  to  be  detected.”  ^  L  Eitrange, 

— Empty  boasting  ;  pretension;  idle  vaunting. 

Brn^'^^art,  7/.  [O.  Fr.  67*rt/7a/'cf,  bragging.]  A  boaster; 
a  vainglorious  person;  one  who  brags  and  talks  big. 

'  Let  him  fear  this,  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 

That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  au  ass.'  —  Shakt. 

— a.  Boastful ;  vainly  ostentatious. 

'  Shall  I.  .  .  betray  thee  to  th'  buffiog,  braggart,  puff'd  no¬ 
bility  7  ■  -  Donne- 

Bra;;';;or,  n.  A  boaster;  one  who  brags  or  talks  big. 

“  Such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  sound  these  brnggere  thor¬ 
oughly,  .  .  .  have  found  them,  iu  converse,  empty  aud  insipid." 

South. 

BrAS';;'vil1^«  in  Afassachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  CO.,  ‘25  III.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

BrA;;i,  (brai'ji.)  (Sc<tnd.  Atyt.)  The  son  of  Odin  and 
Frigga,  and  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  lie  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard, 
like  Odin  :  yet  with  a  serene  and  unwrinkled  brow.  His 
wife  was  Idiinna. 

BrA;;'losN«  a.  Without  boasting  or  ostentation,  (o.) 

*'  If  it  be  so.  braglest  let  it  be. 

Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he.”  —  Shah*. 

Bralie*  Tycho,  (57'a5,)  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  a  no¬ 
ble  Danish  family,  b.  at  Kmidstorp,  1546.  After  some 
previous  tuition  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  sent  to  Lei]>zig 
to  study  the  law.  Led  hy  inclination,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  mathematical  pursuits,  to  which  his  attention  is 
said  to  have  been  directed  by  accident.  He  left  Leipzig 
in  1565,  and  that  year  he  hail  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
part  of  his  nose  cut  off  in  a  duel,  w'hicli  loss  he  is  said 
so  ingeniously  to  have  supplied  by  an  artificial  nose, 
that  the  defect  was  not  perceptible.  He  made  some 
chemical  experiments,  in  liopes  of  finding  thophilosf>- 
pher's  stone,  a  common  object  of  research  among  the 
philosophers  of  his  time.  In  I56t1  he  left  Denmark  and 
improved  his  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  in  the 
course  of  liis  travels  in  tiennany  and  France.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1571,  and  began  to  make  astronomical 
observations  at  an  observatory  which  he  erected  near 
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Kniidstorp  Hero  it  wa«i  that  be  signalized  himselt  in 
1572,  by  the  discovery  of  a  hew  star  in  tin*  constellation 
Cassiojieia.  He  soon  after  violentlv  offended  his  rel.i- 
tious  by  marrying  a  country  girl,  when  the  king  inter* 
poseil  Ills  authority  to  produce  a  recomiliutitm.  In 
1574  he  lectured  on  astronoiny  at  Copenhagen  .  and  sonn 
after,  having  travelled  thix>ngh  several  parts  of  Knrope, 
hedelermined  to  settle  with  his  family  at  Basle  Ihe 
Danish  king,  Frederick  II..  unwilling  to  have  his  conn 
try  deprived  of  a  subject  who  wjis  an  honor  to  it,  de¬ 
termined  to  retain  him  at  home,  by  providing  liirn  witli 
every  convenience  hir  his  studies,  and  rewarding  him 
according  to  his  merits.  He  therelore  jiresent***!  him 
with  the  island  of  iluen,  or  Ween,  in  the  Souml,  tbr  the 
erection  of  an  ohservatory.  gave  him  an  ample  pension, 
Hinl  a  eaiionry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Roskihle  He  en¬ 
joyed  thU  situation,  and  these  a<ivantages.  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  period  he  strenuously  ai»plied  hiin* 
self  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomical  scienee.  The  death 
of  Frederick  II.  interrupted  his  studies,  and  being  de¬ 
prived  of  hU  pension  and  canonry  by  the  ill  «)lfii  es  of 
envious  and  illiberal  courtiers,  he  left  Denmark,  and 
ultimately  settled  at  Br.igue,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Kmperor  Kodolph,  who  was  a  lover  of  science  and 
learned  men.  This  prince  provided  for  him  mo.st  mag- 
niticently;  and  he  began  to  occupy  himself  witli  his 
usual  pur-uiit.s,  mnl  gathered  around  him  a  numher  of 
mathematical  stinlent^^,  among  whom  Wics  the  celebrated 
Kepler  Ho  had  not  long  enjoyed  these  advantages, 
when  he  wa.s  seiz  ‘d  with  a  diseiise,  which  terminated  in 
death,  1601.  B  is  known  iw  tlie  inventor  of  a  new  hy- 
puihesU  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planetary  tjodies. 
His  scheme  was  a  kind  oi'  medium  between  tlie  ancient 
system  of  Btolemy  and  that  which  had  lunm  advanced 
by  Copernicus.  He  suppo.sed  the  earth  to  ho  fixeii  mo¬ 
tionless  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  ari»un  I  which  he 
imagined  the  siin  to  revolve  in  a  year  and  the  moon  in 
a  month .  the  other  planets  performing  tlnur  course 
around  the  sun,  ami  being  carried  with  it  in  its  revoln 
tion  around  the  earth;  and  the  whole  of  this  system,  to 
getlier  with  that  of  the  ffrni  iment  or  orb  of  tlie  lixv*<l 
stars,  was  snppo.sed  to  have  a  diurnal  motion  also.  The 
obviou-i  ditfi.  ulties  in  this  scheme,  and  its  inferiority  to 
the  simpler,  and  now  generally  received,  system  of  Co- 
p*M'nicus,  have  led  some  to  undervalue  the  abilities  of 
Tycho,  who,  it  ouglit  to  he  recollected,  had  for  his  object 
the  formation  of  an  hypothesis,  which  would  explain 
tlie  celestial  phenomena  without  adaiittiiig  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  motions  of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  Neither  iloes 
the  fame  of  I'ycho  rest  upon  the  meuits  or  the  ingenuity 
of  his  theory,  for  he  was  a  skilful  practical  astronomer, 
and  made  many  ini(>ort.tnt  observations  on  thn  star**, 
contained  in  the  works  pubU.'<hed  by  himself,  ami  in  the 
famous  Rodnlp'dne  of  hi.s  disciple  Kepler. 

Brahll'ov,  or  BrairolT,  in  Turkey  in  Furope.— -See 
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Brali'aiia,  (hn'tna)  [Sans,  probably  from  the  root 
briU^  to  grow,  to  expand  ;  whence  hriha.  wri'ia^  to  move 
intensely,  lienee  to  raise,  to  proiluce,  to*rreate.]  {Hin¬ 
doo  Myt.)  The  name  of  the  first  of  the  three  gods  vvho 
constitute  the  Ti'iniurti.  ( Fig.  217)  or  triad  of  princi[>:tl 
Hindoo  deities  The  epithets  applied  to  this  divinity  are 
very  numerous,  some  of  the  most  usual  being  Swuyum- 
6/m,  the  self-existing:  who  abides  in  the 

most  exalted  place:  PiUimuha,  the  great  father;  /Vo- 
Jdputtt^  the  lord  of  creatures,  Loke.sa,  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  Ac.  •  Brohin,  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being  in 
the  abstract,  devoid 
of  personal  indi- 
vi'hiality.  to  whose 
name  so  muoh  reve¬ 
rence  is  attached 
that  it  is  considered 
criminal  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  is  said  to 
have  given  birth  to 
Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva  simulta- 
ne  )usly ;  and  to 
have  allotted  to  the 
first  the  province  of 
crMtiny.  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  that  of  preserv¬ 
ing,  and  to  the 
third  that  of  de¬ 
stroying.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  ever  since 
the  creation  of  the 
world,  B  has  had 
little  or  nothing  to 
do,  and  it  will  not 
be  till  the  lOtb 
avatar^  or  incarna¬ 
tion,  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  put  in 
requisition  when  this  world  is  to  undergo  total  annihila¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  other  deities,  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  arc  constantly  engaged  in  their  resnertive  iluties 
of  preservation  ami  destruction  ;  and  the  Hindoos  lavish 
chiefly  their  adoration  upon  those  divinities  from  whom 
they  expect  to  derive  immediate  advantage.  In  the 
mvtlndogical  poems,  and  in  sculpture,  ho  is  represent¬ 
ed  with  four  heails,  or  rather  fiices,  and  holding  in  his 
four  hands  a  manuscript  liook  containing  a  portion  of 
the  Vedas,  a  pot  for  holding  water,  a  rosary,  and  a 
ficial  spoon.  In  the  sculptures  of  the  cave-temple  m 
Blephanta,  he  is  representeii  sitting  on  a  lotus  supported 
t>y  five  swans,  or  geese.  —  See  1Iivdi>oism. 
Brah'man.  Brali'inin.  n.  The  first,  or  hiRhest.  of 
the  four  HindiX)  ca-stes,  said  to  have  proceede<l  trom 
the  mouth  of  .Bro/ima ;  (see  Brauma.)  They  form  the 


learned  or  sacerdulai  class,  ami  its  members  have  main¬ 
tained  a  more  extensive  sway  than  tbe  priests  «»l  any 
Ollier  nation  Their  chief  piivileges  coiisi?*!  in  reading 
the  Vedas  q.  V  .  in  instituting  s^icrifices.  in  imparting 
religions  in^truct^on.  in  asking  alms,  ami  in  exemptiuii 
trnm  capital  pnnishnient  The  whole  life  of  the  B.  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  stud^v  ot  the  sacn*<|  wriiings-  Then  im- 
poilance  dates  irom  a  time  later  than  that  of  the  early 
Ve<Ijc  hymns,  in  which  Brahma  hiinsell  is  not  known  as 
a  gixi.  and  the  B.  appears  as  one  aimtiig  a  number  ot 
priests  in  no  way  bis  interiors.  Alter  the  promulgation 
ot  the  Code  ot  Mtua  q.v.,  the  B.  gradually  established 
their  snprennK  y.  Of  ancient  Braliimiiiicai  science  the 
principal  remains  are  their  astronomical  and  trigonome¬ 
trical  methods,  latth  oJ  w  hich  have  given  rise  to  li  eqiieiil 
and  learned  discussion.  Among  tlie  motlern  B  we  look  it 
vain  tor  the  deep  learning  that  characterized  the  am  ienl 
members  c*f  lids  order,  tor.  with  tbe  exception  ot  ineta- 
physical  disquisitions,  which  have  ever  been  a  favorite 
study  among  them,  the  learning  ot  the  present  race  ot 

B.  is  exceeilingly  meagre.  Their  morals  also  are  woe¬ 
fully  deteriiirated ;  and  while  tliey  are  the  sole  deposi- 
tiries  and  ministers  ot  a  religion  which  in  point  of 
purity  of  morals  yields  only  to  the  Christian,  their  con¬ 
duct  is  cliaracterized  by'  the  most  vile  and  licelitiou.s 
practices;  a  spirit  of  avarice,  lalsehooil,  and  revenge  is 
everywhere  visible;  and  in  many  ca&es  superstition  and 
fanaticism  have  been  exchanged  for  infidelity  and 
athei.sni. 

Braliinaiiee'«  Br.vh'mvness,  n.  The  wifeofa  Brahman. 

Brahiiiaii'io*  BrahmanTcal,  Bkahmin'ic.  Brah.minT- 

C. VL,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating.  ti>  the  Brahmans,  or  to 
their  reiigious  doctrines  and  worship. 

Brali'iiiaiii«iin,  Brah'mim.'^m,  n.  The  religion  of  Bra¬ 
hma:  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Brahmans. 
BSrahmapootra.  Braliiiiapiitra,  {bra'ma-iior/- 

('‘ Si'll  of  Brahma")  siiiiietimes  en oiieously  written 
Burkampjoteb,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  form¬ 
ing  th.3  proper  K.  boundary  of  Ilindostan.  It  has  3 
si'p.arate  sources,  viz  ,  the  Dihong,  Dihong,  and  Lohit 
riv(*rs,  which  unite  in  Upper  Assam  :  the  first  has  been 
traced  through  tbe  Hinmlaya  chain  to  I>at.  30°  30'  N., 
and  Lon.  82°  E.,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Saii-po  of  Thibet.  (See  San'-po.)  The 
Diliong  is  blit  partially  known,  but  it  h«*wever,  carries 
twice  as  mncli  water  a.s  the  Lohit  into  the  B.  The 
Dihong  is  the  central  and  smallest  ot  the  three  head- 
streams  •  it  rises  N.  of  the  Himalayas,  near  Lat  28°  10'; 
and  Lon  97°,  and  passes  through  the  mountains  into 
Assam,  near  Lat.  28°  15',  and  Lon.  90°.  —  The  Lohit, 
called  hy  the  Assamese  *•  holy  stream,”  and  consiilered 
by  the  Brahmins  as  more  especially  the  origin  of  the  B. 
is  lonneil  hy  the  union  of  two  smaller  streams  in  the 
higli  mountain  region  of  Thibet,  between  Lat.  28°aii»d 
2.»°  N.,  and  Lon.  97°  and  98°  E  :  which  having  joined, 
the  river  thence  resulting  takes  a  S.W.  course,  and  pa.'js- 
es  through  a  remarkable  basin  of  roeky  liill.-',  a  place', 
of  pilgrimage  often  frequented  by  Brahmins,  in  which  ; 
it  is  augmeiiteii  by  the  waters  of  the  Bralmnikund,  a 
holy  pool  of  those  religioubts.  At  its  exit  fn'in  thisj 
basin  the  river  takes  tbe  name  of  B.,  flows  S.W  through 
Assam  (where  it  receives  about  60  affluents), enters  Ben¬ 
gal  in  tbe  Rungpore  dist.,  and.  finally  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  by  an  estuary  20  m.  wide,  in  Lat.  22°  50' 
N.,  Lon.  9t)°  40'  K.,  in  conjunction  with  the  largest 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  B'a  hanks  are  mostly  cov¬ 
ered  with  jungle  or  marshes,  and  its  current  is  very 
strong.  Entire  length  estimated  at  1,500  m. 

Brail mill  Ox  or  Biill«  n.  (Z-’b/)  See  Zebu 

Braid,  {brad,)  v.  a.  {imp.  braced;  p  pr  braiding.) 
[A.S.  bredun;  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  braider.) 
To  weave,  knit,  or  wreath;  to  intertwine ,  as,  to  braid  a 
coat. 

•  a  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton  d  in  the  wind.  —  Dryden 

_ To  mingle,  by  rubbing  in  some  fluid,  or  soft  substance; 

as,  to  braid  starch.  —  Webster. 

_ X  texture  formed  hy  weaving  together  diff'ereut  strands, 

something  braided;  a  knot. 

*•  In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thj-  amber  dropping  hair  '  -  Milton. 

Braid'ilii:*,  n.  Act  of  making  braids.  —  Braids  taken 
colhHtivcly  in  quantity. 

Braiil'uood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Will  co. 

Brail,  n.  [0.  Fr.  hmye,  a  truss,  from  brayes,  brt*eche8  ] 
(A'uwf.)  Brails  are  small  ropes  employed  in  gathering 
up  on  a  yard  the  hottum  and  skirts  of  its  sail,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  furling.  Tliey  lessen  the  trouble  and  danger  of 
furling  sails,  and  allow  of  sail  beiiig  rapidly  reduce.1  by 
hauling  the  brails  cither  fnun  the  deck  or  top.  ben  the 
brails  arc  hauled  taut,  the  sail  is  said  to  he  brailed  up. 

Brain,  n.  [A.8.  hragm.  breegen  ;  FriMaii,  6mn,  bi'in ; 
i)n.  hrein,  from  Goth,  brikan;  Sansk  i*rA:?ia,  to  break. 
Probably  allied  to  Gr.  bregma,  the  uiiper  part  of  the 
head,  from  brecho,  to  wet,  because  in  infants  tlie  fore 
part  of  the  liead  is  wet  or  moist.)  — See  below,  g  Anat. — 
The  seat  of  sensation  and  of  the  intellect,  hence,  the 
understanding.  (Often  used  in  the  plural.) 

•0  that  iiieo  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal 
away  their  trains.  —S^aks. 

—Fancy;  ima;;ination .  sensiliility.  (R.) 

■  My  son  Edgar '  bad  he  a  baud  lo  write  this  a  heart  and  brain 
to  breed  it  in?  "—Shalu. 

(Anat.)  The  naiiiP  given  to  a  soft  pulpy  substance, 
which  in  m.an  and  the  hijiher  orders  of  animals  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  preat  central  miisses  of  the  nervous 
system.  Tliis  important  organ,  the  seat  of  sensation, 
thought,  and  intelligence,  and  contained  in  the  cavity 
formed  liy  tlie  bones  comprising  tlie  case  of  tlie  skull, 
has  been  described  hy  modern  phrenologists  as  being  a 
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large  flat  cake,  which,  if  carefully  nnfoMed  and  spread 
out,  would  cover  k  circular  area  of  several  feet  In  diam¬ 
eter.  'The  B  80  expanded,  is  foldetl  and  doubie<l  up  in 
the  mo^t  admirahie  and  wonderful  manner,  lo  enable  it 
to  adapt  itstdf  (o  the  narrow,  oval  cavity  of  tlie  mmivm 
that  receives  it  these  diUihliiigs  or  folds  being  the  ciui- 
volutioiis.  us  they  are  calltsl.  which  imp  irt  tho.se  iiu*- 
qnalities  to  tlie  \au1t  of  the  skull-cap  luin  which  the 
hcifiice  of  phrenology  has  deriveil  its  external  syiiiiKds. 
—  Anatomically,  the  B  coii>iKt8  of  two  parts,  the  exter 
nul  and  internal  The  external  or  outer  portion  is 
termed  the  hark,  or  ciyuritious  i>art.  from  its  ashy  gray 
color,  it  is  also  called  the  or  secretory,  be¬ 

cause  it  was  supposed  to  possess  some  o!  the  Hecreting 
jnoperties  of  a  gland.  'Ibis  poition  i.s  composed  ot  a 
fine  cellular  membrane,  through  wbicli  a  congeries  of 
extremely  minute  blood-^esgels  circulate  freely.  Tbe 
internal  portion,  tiie  largest  and  most  consistent  part  of 
the  B.,  is  called  the  vudullary  portion,  so  iiained  fn  m 
its  white  marrowy  appearance,  and  con>ists  ot  liundles 
of  minute  filues  interlaced  together.  Both  these  por¬ 
tions  are  intimately  united  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  or. 
as  it  U  calh-d,  in  the  meisual  line,  the  fibres  of  the  right 
side  passing  to  tbe  left,  and  tuce  .*  thus  each  bide 
ot  the  brain  U  a  reiluplicaiiou  of  the  other.  The  B.  is 
divided  into  tliree  parts  —  tbe  crrehium,  or  brnin  proper; 
the  c*Tebi Hum ,  OT  lesser  brain;  and  the  obbn- 

gata.ov  commencement  of  the  spinal  marrow.  — The 
cerebrum,  or  B.  proper,  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  an¬ 
terior  )iart  of  the  skull,  and  is  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  whole  mass.  It  is  divided  into  two  halves,  called 
bemisp/ures,  each  hemisphere  being  8ub-<livided  by  deep 
fissures  called  sold,  into  three  lobes,  named,  from  their 
situation,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes.  The 
cerebellnin,  or  smaller  i?.  is  simply  divided  into  two 
parts  —  the  right  and  lelt  heniisplieres.  This  portion  is 
situated  at  the  back  of  tbe  heail,  or  occjju/f.  and  diflers 
materially  in  structure  from  the  larger  .fi.,  being  com¬ 
posed  (»f  flattem*d  layers,  or  lamintr.  'Ibe  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  is  someMbat  of  a  funnel  shape,  and  seems  like  a 
continuous  process  of  the  latter  part  of  the  B.,  and 
passes  out  of  the  skull  to  descend  along  the  tube  of  the 
spinal  column.  Besides  tbe  external  case  of  the  skull, 
the  B.  is  enclosed  in  three  internal  inrestures  or  inein- 
branes,  two  of  them  called  by  tbe  ancients,  who  believed 
that  they  gave  birth  to  and  supported  all  the  nervous 
mass  within  the  head,  the  inoiliers  '1  hus  the  first,  a 
strong  fibroiih  texture,  is  muiied  a'ura  mater,  or  hard 
mother,  because  firm  and  resistent,  lining  the  inside  of 
A  B 
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A  —  A  iectlon  of  the  brala  ami  spinal  column.  1-  The  cere¬ 
brum.  2  The  cerebellum.  3.  The  medulla  oblongata.  4,  4.  The 
spinu!  cord  in  it«  canal.  ^  ,  j  i  i 

B.  —  Anterior  view  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  1.  1.  The 

two  hemispberes  of  the  cerebrum.  2.  Longitudinal  nssuw  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  hemlsph^rea.  3,  3.  Tbe  cerebellum.  4  The  olfac 
torv  nerve.  5.  The  optic  nerve.  7.  The  third  pair  of 
8  The  pons  varolii.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves.  10.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  11.  The  c^rd. 

12.  12.  Spinal  nerves.  13.  13.  The  brachial  plexui.  14,  14.  Tbe 
lumbar  and  sacral  plexus. 


the  ekiill  and  top  of  the  brain  and  sendins:  down  long 
prooesaes  l.etwet-n  the  two  liemisidieresand  convolutions 
in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  tough  membrane  found 
lining  the  inner  shell  of  a  walnut,  to  which  fruit  the 
brain  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance.  The  second 
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U  termed  tlie  mater,  or  kind  mother,  hocanse  it  dips 
into  every  fold  and  convolution  of  the  brain,  and  is  a 
fine  delicate  membrane,  covered  in  every  part  with  a 
network  of  blood  vessels,  and  is  the  medium  by  w  hicli 
nourishment  is  carried  to  the  substance  of  tlie  brain. 
The  third  coat  is  uamtHl  the  arachnmd  membrane.,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  spider's  web.  Tlio  proper  uses  and 
order  of  these  investments  will  be  elsewhere. — 

Uetw’een  the  folds  and  doublings  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  B.  there  are  several  cavities,  or  open  spaces  and 
elevations,  which  have  received  from  ditferent  anatt)- 
mists  names,  according  to  their  shape  or  size,  such 
as  tlie  VentrideSy  Fornix,  Hipp'^cainpi,  &c.,  7.  r.  —  In 
males,  the  average  weight  of  the  full-grown  humnn 
B.  is  about  49  or  50  oz. ;  in  females,  44.  It  varies,  how¬ 
ever,  considerably  in  different  indiviiluals-  In  a  series 
of  278  cases,  the  maximum  weight  ot  the  adult  male  B. 
was  found  to  be  05  oz.,  and  the  minimum  b4:  in  191 
cases,  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  female  B.  was 
56,  and  the  minimum  31  oz.  The  B  of  the  naturalist 
Cuvier  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  04  oz.  Anat¬ 
omists  differ  as  to  the  size  or  weight  of  the  B  at  different 
periods  of  life.  Soemmering  believed  that  the  B  reached 
its  full  size  as  early  its  the  third  year;  the  Wenzels  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  fixed  the  period  about  the  seventh ; 
anti  Tiedemann,  between  the  seventh  and  eiglith  year. 
Gull  and  Spur/heim  were  of  i»pinion  that  the  B.  con¬ 
tinued  to  grt)W  until  the  fortieth  year.  From  a  series 
of  ob.servatioiis,  however,  it  a[)pears  that  in  general  the 
weigiit  of  tlie  B.  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh 
year,  then  mure  slowly  between  sixteen  and  twenty, 
and  then  more  slowly  to  between  tliirty-one  ami  forty, 
at  whicli  time  it  reaches  its  maximum  point.  Bi^vond 
that  period  lliere  appears  a  slow  but  prog^es^ivo  iliminn- 
tion  in  weight  of  about  1  oz.,  during  each  suhseiiuent 
decennial  j)eriod.  The  only  animals  tiiat  po.ssess  abso¬ 
lutely  a  larger  B  than  man.  are  the  ele]>hant  and  whale. 
In  the  former,  it  is  said  to  weigh  between  8  and  10  lbs., 
and  in  the  latter  it  was  found  in  a  specimen  75  feet  long, 
to  weigh  upwards  of  5  Ihs.  Generally  speaking,  ascoiii- 
pared  with  the  weight  of  hi.s  body,  the  B.  of  man  is 
heavier  than  tiiat  of  the  lower  animals;  but  there  are 
some  slight  exce  ptions  to  tliis  rule,  us  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  small  hirds,  and  in  the  smailer  apes.  Tlie 
proportionate  weight  of  the  human  B  to  tlie  body  is 
greatest  at  birth,  being  about  1  to  5*85  in  the  male,  and 
1  to  6  5  in  the  female.  At  the  tenth  year  it  is  about  1 
to  14  ;  at  the  twentieth  about  1  to  30;  and  after  that  age 
it  averages  about  1  to  36*5,  with  a  trifling  decrease  in 
advanced  life.  In  general,  the  size  of  the  B.  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  the  mental  powers  of  the  individual, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  always  necessiii  y  to  sound 
mental  action.  —  In  comparing  the  brain  of  man  with 
that  of  the  other  mammalia,  tlie  most  obvious  distinc¬ 
tion  is  its  much  greal*-r  size  in  proportion  to  tlie  size  of 
the  bo<ly.  In  the  dog.  the  B.  bears  an  average  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  body  of  about  1  to  120;  in  the  horse,  1  to 
450;  in  the  sheep.  1  to  750;  and  in  llieox,  1  to  8OO.  The 
convolutions,  too,  which  are  so  marked  on  the  human 
B;  are  f-w,  or  altogetlier  wanting  on  the  of  animaU. 
In  particular,  in  animals,  the' medullary  matter  of  the 
B  predominates  in  every  part,  while  the  cineritious  is 
deficient.  The  nerves  of  sense,  too,  in  animals,  are  usu¬ 
ally  nuich  more  largely  developed  than  in  man.  Inin  to 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  that 
of  the  horse,  though  the  B.  is  so  much  larger,  lu  the 
smaller  iiuadrupeds  tlie  comparative  size  of  the  B.  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  human,  being  in  the 
mouse  about  a  forty-third  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ani¬ 
mal;  but  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  medullary 
matter,  lu  birds,  tlie  B.  is  in  general  a  mvicli  less  complex 
organ  than  in  mammals,  prescMitiug  no  convolutions  on 
its  surface,  and  having  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  cine¬ 
ritious  matter.  Though  its  bulk  i.s  in  general  propurliou- 
ally  much  smaller  than  the  human  B.  yet  in  some  of 
the  smaller  birds,  as  the  chaffinch  and  retlbreust,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  the  latter.  In  fishes  the  B.  is  yet 
more  diminished:  in  the  chub  being  only  1  to  842,  and 
in  the  lamprey  1  to  1,425.  It  consists  merely  <»f  two 
pairs  of  ganglia  and  a  single  one.  The  two  anterior 
ganglia,  or  lobes,  are  the  olfactory  lobes,  immediately 
behind  which  are  two  others,  generally  of  larger  size, 
called  the  optic  lobes;  while  behind  these  is  a  single 
ganglion,  or  lobe,  situated  in  the  median  line,  and 
termed  the  cerehellum.  Tlie  functions  of  the  B.  will  he 
examined  under  the  words  Neuvous  Sibtem,  and  Phre¬ 
nology. 

{Chem)  The  chemical  examination  of  the  brain  of  ani¬ 
mals  W'as  first  undertaken  by  Vaugaslin,  who  found  in 
the  human  brain  80  water,  7  albumen,  4*53  white  fatty 
matter,  0*70  red  fatty  matter,  1*12  osmazome,  1*5  phos- 
phonis;  acids,  salts,  and  sulphur,  5*15.  .M.  Cmierbe,  in 

an  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the  composition  of  B.. 
finds  a  large  proportion  of  cholesternie  in  it, and  asserts, 
as  the  result  <if  repeated  examinations,  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphorus  iu  the  B.  of  persons  of  sound  intel¬ 
lect  is  from  2  to  2*5  per  cent.;  In  the  bruin  of  maniacs 
it  is  from  3  to  4*5;  and  iu  that  of  idiots,  only  from  1  to 
1*5  per  cent. 

(Mi'd.)  The  /?.,  which  is  the  most  delicate  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  formed  of  ail  the  organs  of  the  human  body, 
is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  disorders,  most  of  which 
will  be  treated  of  under  their  prop«T  heads,  in  other 
parts  of  tliis  work,  but  some  of  W’hich  it  w'ill  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice  here.  Injiamniation  is  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases  to  which  the  B.  is  suhji.'ct,  and  may  re¬ 
sult  from  a  number  of  causes:  —  from  e.xternal  injuries, 
as  blows  or  falls,  the  symptoms  of  which  may  not  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  for  many  days;  from  the  improper  use 
of  narcotics  or  stimulants ;  exposure  t«>  the  cold  or  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays;  protracted  study,  excessive  joy, 


or  other  mental  emotion:  as  well  as  less  directly  from 
diseases  of  the  digestive  or  other  organs  of  the  body. 
It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  violent  pain  of  the 
Iiead,  with  suttusion  or  iirominence  of  the  eyes,  the 
countenance  generally  tumid  or  fiu.shed,  and  delirium  or 
stupor.  Fre(pi<‘ii(]y,  in  children,  infiammation  leads  to 
a  form  of  disease  known  as  water  in  tiie  head,  or  htjdny- 
cephaluf,  q.  v.  ol  the  B.  i.s  caused  by  the 

want  of  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  cerebral 
substance,  ami  may  arise  Irom  various  causes.  It  is 
characterized  by  lowness  of  spirits,  headaches,  giddi¬ 
ness,  the  loss  of  memory,  and  at  leiigtli,  imheeility  and 
j)aralysis.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  disease  which  little 
call  be  done  to  reiiieily,  especially  w  hen  it  results  Jrom 
a  disordered  state  of  the  nuti'itieiit  organs  themselves, 
as  from  disease  or  obstruction  in  the  arteries  wliich 
convey  tlie  bloial  to  the  cereiiral  substance.  Frequently 
it  is  occasioned  by  over-anxiety  or  excessive  stinJy ;  in 
which  case  everything  is  to  be  ilone  to  get  riil  of  the 
]u*edisposiiig  cause.  Every  tliongbt,  every  mental  elVort 
destroys  a  certain  jiortion  of  the  cerebral  matter;  and 
hence,  if  destnictiiui  takes  jdace  more  rajiidly  than  re¬ 
newal,  a  wasting  or  softening  of  the  B.  is  the  result. 
The  blood-vessels,  jairti^’iilarly  in  the  aged,  are  also 
liable  to  be  ruptured.— J>ee  Apopllxy,  Convulsio.ns,  1n- 
S.VNITY,  Deukum  Tkemens,  I'ar.vlysis. 

ISraiii,  V  a.  To  dash  out  the  brain.s  of. 

liraiii'ar(r$»,  in  AVw  Jemey,  a  B.  O.  of  Warren  co. 

BraiiiOil*  u.  Funiislied  with  brains.  —  Shake. 

liraiii'erd,  in  AVic  York,  a  post-village  of  Kensselaer 
CO.,  on  Kinderhook  Greek,  16  m.  of  Albany. 

Braiii-l'evt^r,  n.  An  inllummutiuu  of  the  brain.  See 
Brai.v,  Aled.) 

Braiii'i!>ili,  u.  Ilot-hcaded;  furious,  (r.)  Shake. 

liraiil'IO)«$4,  a.  IVithuut  understanding  ;  silly;  thought¬ 
less;  wille^8. 

Brain'-puii,  72.  The  skull,  containing  the  brain. — 
Shale..  lloUand. 

jBraiii'-rackiiig^,  a.  Perplexing;  bar.a.ssing tlie mind. 

Braiii'-Hiok»  a.  iiisordered  iu  the  uuderstauding ; 
giddy;  Iboughtless. 

Brain'-^ickl;^',  uJr.  Weakly;  hoadily. — Shake. 

Braiil'-Kickiie.ss4,  n.  Sickness  of  the  brain.  Indis¬ 
cretion;  giddiness. 

Braiii'*»i|>iiii,  a.  Snuii  out  of  the  brain. 

Braiii-l45-i'oiutO,  (}>rdn-lay-komtayy)  a  town  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  prov.  of  llainault,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mons;j/op. 
5,065. 

Brain'»»toiic-Ooral,  n.  A  name  popularly  ai>plied 
to  ceitain  kinds  ol  .Madrepore  of  the  genus  Mt'anurina, 
so  named  fiom  the  general  rcsiMiiblance  to  the  brain  of 
man,  exhibited  in  their  large  rounded  ma.sa,  and  numer¬ 
ous  winding  depressions.  W  hen  the  hemispluTical  mass 
i.s  broken,  the  ridges  which  bound  its  furrows  may  be 
traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  nucleus  from  winch  they  commenced.  The  brain- 
stone  corals  are  very  common  iu  collections,  ami  are 
much  admired  for  tlieir  beauty.  Tliey  are  fiiuud  chiefiy 
ill  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  particularly  iu  the  Indian 
and  Atlantic  oi  caiis.  Tliey  sometimes  atiaiii  a  large 
size.  Their  rate  of  growth,  howexer,  aj)pears  to  besloxv. 

Bmin'lroe^  a  tow  n  of  Kiiglund,  in  co.  of  Essex,  36  m. 
M.E.  of  London.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  noted  chiefiy 
for  its  annual  fairs.  J*(>p.  4.735. 

Brain'trets  in  Maesachueelts,  a  post-township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  CO.,  10  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  slioes  is  carried  on  very  extensively. 
Machinery,  woollen  goods,  cordage,  txvine,  mats,  crash, 
Ac  ,  are  also  manufactured  in  the  town.  Firp.  3,948. 

Bmiii'troo*  in  Venmmt,  a  toxvnship  of  Orange  co.,  20 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  .Montpelier  ;  pop.  I,0ti6. 

Braiii'trem,  in  a  township  of  Wyoming 

CO. ;  pop.  040. 

Brciiril,  n.{Scot.)  [A.S.  hrord.]  In  Scotland,  the  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  seeds,  which,  when  they  come  up  well,  are 
said  to  have  a  good  hraird. 

— r.  7t.  To  spring  up,  as  seials. 

Bra  ise,  71.  A  French  xvord,in  common  use  among  char¬ 
coal  burners  to  designate  the  tine  refuse  coal  which 
gathers  about  their  pus.  The  material  is  much  used  as 
a  covering  for  the  heaps  of  wood  to  be  charred;  and 
about  irun-xvorks  it  serves  a  very  useful  purpose,  when 
mixed  with  the  great  piles  of  ore  to  hodilcined,  keeping 
lip  for  a  long  time  the  slow  combustion  required  for  this 
purpose.  —  iV.  Am.  Vydop, 

Brait,  n.  A  commercial  name  of  the  rough  diamond. 

Brake,  n.  (Swed.  uinl  Goth.  5>*a/ia,  to  crash,  crackle. 
\V  lieu  dry,  the  plant  crackles  under  the  feet,  j  Tlie  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  I*tene,  a  genus  of  ferns,  called  also 
Braken.  —  See  Pteris. 

— A  place  overgrown  with  brakes,  briers,  or  brambles. 

Brake,  ti.  [Formerly  pret.  of  rreak.]  That  which 
breaks,  8ul>dues,  curbs,  checks,  confines,  restrains,  or  re¬ 
tards. —  Au  iii&trumeiit  to  break  tt.ix.  —  A  sharp  bit  or 
siiaffie. —  A  vehicle  lor  breaking  in  young  or  refractory 
horses.— A  largo  heavy  hai  row  for  breaking  clods. — Au 
ancient  iustrumeiit  of  torture. 

{Alech.)  A  blo<  k  of  wood  applied  by  lever  or  screw 
pressure  to  tlie  circumference  of  a  xvheel,  to  slacken  or 
arrest  the  moving  power  of  a  machine,  by  the  production 
of  a  large  amount  of  friction.  By  extension  of  meaning, 
it  now  signifies  the  railway-carriage  in  which  is  placed 
the  B.  intended  to  retard  or  stop  the  train  when  needed. 
B.  are  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  bands  of  metal  or 
leatherpiussing  round  a  wheel,  by  the  tightening  of  xvhich 
the  necessary  amount  of  friction  is  produced,  —  The  B.' 
beam  or  B.-bar  is  the  part  that  connects  the  ^.-blocks  of 
opposite  xvheels.  —  The  B.-broke  is  the  part  of  tlie  B.  iiold- 
iug  the  i^.-shoe.  —  The  or  is  tlie  part 

of  a  B.  against  which  the  wheel  rubs.  —  The  B.-wheel  is 
the  handle- wheel  by  which  power  is  applied  to  a  B. — The 


B.  generally  oseiPin  the  U.  States  is  known  as  (he  Sle> 
vtne  hruke. 

(Saul.)  (From  Lat.  brtic/u'um,  nn  arm.]  The  handle 
of  a  ship's  pump. 

{Mil.)  Tiiat  jmrt  of  a  military  engine  or  battery  by 
which  it  is  turned  to  any  jiai  ticular  point. —  Moixteter. 

— A  kind  of  cross-bow  or  liallisla. 

Brake'iiian,  n. ;  7//.  Bk.xkesmen.  One  whose  duty  it 
is  to  tend  to  the  brakes  on  a  raitioad-i'ar. 

Braky,  a.  Full  of  brakes ;  rmuli;  thorny. 

Bra  mall,  Ju.^epii,  an  EnglUli  engineer,  d.  1749.  lie 
Was  bred  u  Carpenter,  and  worked  ior  some  time  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  cabinet  maker,  but  at  length  adopted  tliC  engi¬ 
neering  profes.'-iun.  llis  inventions  were  many  and  use¬ 
ful;  as  a  hydraulic  nuK  hine.  prialucing  motion  by  the 
uniform  pressure  of  lluiils,  on  tlie  principle  of  the  hy¬ 
drostatic  paradox,  (see  HYDROSTATIC  PRESS),  and  an  im- 
jnoved  kind  of  lock,  knoW'ii  as  the  B7'auiah  L<tck,  (sue 
Lock.)  liexvas  the  author  of  A  DiestrLation  on  the  t’on- 
etrui'tion  of  Locke,  Ac.  D.  1814. 

Bra^iiiaii*K  Corners,  in  Atto  York,  a  post-office  of 
Schenectady  co. 

Bramante  d'Uriino,  {bra  mon'fai),  Avhose  real  name 
was  Donato  Uazzaki,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  B., 
1444.  Showing  an  early  taste  f(*r  drawing,  he  was 
bnuighl  up  to  the  proles.'iou  of  a  painter,  but  he  quitted 
it  to  dedicate  his  talents  toarchitet  ture,  whicli  he  culti¬ 
vated  with  uncommon  succeas.  He  first  designed  and 
commenced  in  1513.  the  flection  of  St  Peter  s  at  Koine, 
carried  on  and  finished  by  other  architects  alter  his  dentil. 
He  xva8  a  great  favorite  with  Pope  Julius  11.,  who  mudo 
liim  sujierintendeiit  of  Ids  buildings,  and  under  that 
pontitf  he  formed  the  magnificent  j)roject  of  connecting 
tlio  Belvidere  Palace  with  tlio  Vatican,  by  means  of  two 
gi ami  galleries  carried  across  a  valley.  He  built  many 
cliurches,  moiia.steries,  and  ]>alacesat  Home,  and  in  other 
Italian  citie.s,  and  wa.s  employed  by  Po]ie  Julius  a.s  au 
engineer  to  fortify  Bidogna,  1504.  He  munitested  a  de¬ 
cided  predilection  lor  tlie  classic  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  the  iiistnictur  of  Raphael  in  that  art. 
D.  1514.  B.  painted  portraits  with  ability,  and  he  was 
skilled  in  music  and  poetry. 

Brain'blo,  71.  [A.  S.  bre/nd,  birmbd  ;  Dan.  hrambetr  ; 
K).  k*or.  brdmaybrdmal.  Etymol.  unknown.]  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  the  genus  RuBUS.  q.  r. 

Braiii'ble*borry,  7*.  Tlie  blacki>eiry.  See  Rubus. 

Bruiii'ble>bu}>»li,  n.  A  collection  of  brambles  grow¬ 
ing  together. 

Brum'bKMi,  a.  Overgrown  with  brambles. 

ISraisi'ble-iiet,  72.  A  net  to  catch  birds. 

Braiii'bliii;;',  Bramble-fi.ni  h,  Mou.ntain-finch,  n. 
{Z'  dl.)  A  bird  of  tlie  family  Fri/ir/illidce.  It  breeds  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  kScandinavia  ;  visiting  Italy, 
Malta,  Smyrna,  Ac.,  in  its  winter  migrations.  It  has  no 
song,  it.s  call-note  being  a  single  monotonous  chirp.  It 
is  rather  larger  than  the  chatfiijcli.  The  tail  is  (di  ked, 
audits  prevailing  colors  are  black,  xx'hite,  and  yellow. 

Brain'bly,  a.  Full  of  brambles. 

Braiu'ida*,  n.  pi.  {ZobL)  The  Bream  family.  —  See 
Bream 

Bra'inin,  7t.  See  Brahm.ax. 

Braiii'lottc,  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Gallatin  co. 

Braiiip'toii,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  thriving  tuxxn,  cap. 
of  Peel  CO.,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Toronto  ;  pop.  (1871 )  2,lU0. 

Brail,  72.  [0.  Fr. ;  Celt.  bra7i,  drew,  e.xerement,  ordure.] 
The  skins  or  husks  of  corn,  especially  of  ground  wheat, 
seiiarated  from  the  com  by  u  sieve,  or  bolted.  Largo 
quantities  of  wheat  B.  are  used  for  making  starch  which 
it  contains  in  the  proportion  of  55*6  jier  cent.  The  dyers 
reckon  B.  among  t!ie  non-coloring  drugs,  and  use  it  for 
making  the  sour  water  witli  whicli  they  prepare  their 
dyes.  D.  is  also  used  as  food  tor  horses  and  cattle.  Iu 
the  practice  of  medicine  it  is  employed  us  a  warm  poul¬ 
tice  ill  abdominal  infiammation,  spasms.  Ac. 

Bran,  tlie  sou  of  Liyr,  ami  father  of  Caradoc,  or  Carac- 
tacus,  king  of  Britain;  n.  about  80  a.  d. 

Bran  oaril,  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse-litter;  a  hand-barrow. 

Branoas-L<aura;^'iiaiH«  (Duke  i>e.)  (dru/GAus-Zutnra- 
y^y\)  a  member  of  the  Fiench  Academy  of  Sciences,  B. 
1733.  Ho  xvHS  distinguished  fi<r  his  skill  iu  chemistry, 
and  xvas  the  worthy  a-ssuciate  of  Lavoisier,  Berthollet, 
Chaptai,  and  other  celubi  ated  reformers  of  the  science. 
To  this  nobleman  we  owe  iho  discovery  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  tlie  diamond,  and  some  very  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  D  1824. 

Braiirli,  n.  [ijr.ln-achion:  iait.  btachium.  the  arm;  It. 
b7'a7ica  ;  h'v.brayiche.l  {Lot.)  That  part  td' a  plant  xvhich 
is  produced  from  a  lateral  leaf-bud  on  the  primary  axis 
or  •tern.  It  is  looked  upon  us  part  of  tiie  stem,  and  not 
as  a  distinct  organ.  A  branch  generally  produces  sec¬ 
ondary  branches,  and  tiiese  give  rise  to  minor  ramifica¬ 
tions,  called  bra7ichU:te  or  twiys.  The  difiereiit  modes  iu 
xvliich  B.  spring  from  the  stem  give  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  trees;  such  as  pyramidal,  spreading,  and  xveep- 
ing.  Tims  in  the  cypre>s,  the  branches  are  erect,  form¬ 
ing  acute  angles  with  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  ;  in  tli© 
oak  and  cedar,  they  are  epreadi7nj,  each  forming  nearly 
a  right  angle;  iu  the  xveepiiig  usii  and  elm.  tlie  angles 
are  ob!tqu>';  xvhile  iu  the  x\  eeiiing-willow  and  bircli,  the 
branches  are  penduloue,  from  their  fiexibility.  The  com- 
panitive  length  of  the  upper  and  under  branches  also 
gives  rise  to  great  ditferences  in  the  contour  of  trees,  as 
seen  in  the  conical  form  of  the  spruce,  and  in  the  uiir 
brella-like  shape  of  the  Italian  pine.  —  See  Stem. 

{A7iat.)  A  term  applied  generally  to  the  principal 
divisions  of  an  artery  or  vein.  B.  is  then  synonymous 
with  Bamue. 

(Mi/ii/iff.)  A  leader,  string,  or  rib  of  ore,  that  runs  in 
a  lode;  or  if  a  lode  is  divided  into  several  strings,  they 
are  called  5ra72c/ic.^,  xvhetlier  they  coiitaiii  ore  or  not; 
likewise,  strings  o(  ore  which  run  transversely  into  the 
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tode  are  caUed  branches,  an«i  so  are  all  veins  that  are] 
small,  dead,  or  aliv^  i,  g.,  whether  tl»e^  cuntaiu  ore  or 

iKit. 

{Gf'n^V'gy.)  A  porticm  of  the  descendants  of  a  per-j 
son,  wh«>  tra«’e  their  descent  to  Koiiiy  ctoumon  ance^tt^r,  i 
who  is  hiiuselt  iidesceiiduiit  of  a  like  person.  Tlie  wliolc; 
of  a  table  of  genealogy  is  often  calUnl  the  gemalogical 
tree;  and  sometimes  it  is  made  to  take,  the  form  of  a 
U*ee,  which  is  in  the  first  place  divnUd  into  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  children,  atb-rwards  iut4»  hs  many 
branches  a.s  there  are  gruiMKhildreti,  then  great-grand¬ 
children,  and  so  on.  If,  lor  exatnjde,  it  is  desired  to 
form  the  genealogical  tree  of  Peter's  family,  Peter  will 
l»e  made  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  if  he  has  iiad  two  chil¬ 
dren.  John  and  .lames,  their  names  will  be  written  on 
the  first  two  branches,  which  will  themselves  sh<s»t  out 
into  as  many  smaller  branches  its  .bdin  and  James  have 
children;  fiom  these  others  proceed,  until  llie  wlnde 
family  is  represented  on  the  tree.  Thus  the  origin,  llu' 
Rppliciition,  and  the  u.s«  of  the  word  *'  branch"  in  gen¬ 
ealogy  will  be  at  <mce  understood. 

{/jwL)  The  first  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Ty}}e.  —  B.  are  eharacterized  by  plan  ul 
structure.  Cuvier  has  shown  that  the  animal  kingdom 
comprises  four  great  li.  or  Types  —  Vertehraia^  Articu- 
lata^  and  (p  v.  —  These  lour  are 

6ut>>divideil  into  claaaea.  —  St-e  Class. 

{Naut.)  In  tl»e  U.  states  the  name  D.y  or  Full  i.s 
given  to  a  pilot  bearing  a  commission  of  the  highest 
grade,  to  di.stiiiguish  it  from  the  warrant  grunted  t<> 
sulHU'dinate  pilots,  who  are  restricted  to  vessels  of  acer- 
tain  draught. 

—The  offshoot  of  anything,  as  of  a  river,  of  a  stag's  horn, 
&c. ;  a  sniuU  part  of  unytliing;  any  distinct  at  tide  or 
portion. 

Britiioli.  V.  a.  To  shoot  or  spread  in  branches  or  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  ;  to  shoot  out  ;  to  ramify  ;  to  fork. 

"Tbe  Alps  6r.incAoui,  on  all  sides,  into  several  different  divi¬ 
sions."  —  Addiion. 

— 1\  a.  To  divide  or  form  into  branches. 

**  Tb«  spirits  of  thlugs  are  6rancA<d  into  canals,  as  blond  Is." 

Baron. 

— To  adorn  with  needlework,  representing  branches,  flow- 
el’s.  &c. 

*'  in  robe  of  lilv  while  she  wa.i  array  d. 

Branched  with  gold  uud  pearl,  must  richly  wrought.*'  5penser. 

Draiicll,  in  .Vic/<b/an,  a  S.  county,  embracing  an  area 
of  6J!S  sq.  m.,  watered  by  the  St.  Prairie,  Cold- 

water,  and  Ilog  rivers.  ^Surface.  Rolling  prairie. 
lixcellent,  yielding  heavy  timber  and  iron  ore.  Cap. 
Coldwater.  i\)p.  (1870)  26, 2^6. 

—A  village  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Coldwater  River,  89 
in.  S  S  W.  of  Lansing. 

Bruiicli,  in /*c/m.'y/ran?a,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co. : 

pofi.  1,200. 

Ilrnneli«  in  HV.sconsm,  a  post-office  of  Manitowroc  co. 

Itraiieh'biir^.  in  AVw  Jersey^  a  township  of  Somer¬ 
set  CO. :  pop.  (1^70),  1,253. 

liraiicli-ehiicU,  n.  i  M>rh.)  A  cliuck  formed  of  four 
branche.s,  turned  up  at  the  ends,  and  each  Imnished 
with  a  screw.  —  Craig. 

Rraiicli'fltile*  in  /Vnn.sy?va«m,  a  P.O.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Braiiched'-xvork,  n.  {Arch  )  Carved  uud  sculp¬ 
tured  leaves  an<l  branches  on  moniiineiita  and  friezes. 

Braiich'or,  n.  One  that  forms  brain-hes. 

{Ffdcnnry.)  A  young  hawk  that  begins  to  leave  the 
nest  and  go  from  bramdi  t<»  branch. 

Braiich'or^’,  n.  A  system  of  branches;  the  vascular 
p.trt  of  fruits. 

Bran'oliial^  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  branchiie 
or  gills. 

Branohifip.  (hrangl-'e-^^)  n.  pi.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  Irnnrhin^ 
gills. J  {Jitysiol.)  The  organs  called  ,  or  are 

vascular  respiratory  organs,  clestiued  to  submit  to  the 
process  of  oxygenation  the  blood  of  the  greater  part  <.d 
aquatic  animals.  It  is  hy  means  i»f  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  dissolved  in  water  that  this  metho<l  ot  respiration  is 
perft>rmed.  As  the  name  imports,  tlie.se  organs  are  more 
or  less  branched.  They  ai’e  situated  upon  special  part.s 
of  the  body,  but  their  pfisition  varies  according  to  the 
animals  in  which  they  have  been  wbsiTved.  Tlieir  sur¬ 
face,  multiplie<l  proportionately  to  the  number  ol  tlieir 
ramifications,  is  always  covered  with  a  very  fine  ami 
permeable  membrane.  In  fishes  the  gills  consist  ot 
arches  of  bone  attached  to  the  ns  hyoidts  or  bone  of 
the  tongue.  To  tliese  the  rays  or  filaments  of  the  gills 
are  attached,  generally  in  a  row  upon  each,  varying  in 
number,  and  having  tlieir  surfaces  covere«l  hy  a  tissue 
of  innumerable  blood-vessels.  Upon  these  is  stretched 
the  gill  membrane.  The  w’ater  taken  in  hy  the  mouth 
passes  through  among  the  filaments'of  the  gills,  and 
e.scapes  by  tlie  gill  openings  in  the  rear.  In  its  progress 
through  the  filaments  of  the  gills,  the  oxygen  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  water, 
and  carbon  is  given  out  in  return. 

Br»noli'ine«s,  n.  Quality  of  being  branchy;  ful¬ 
ness  of  branches. 

Braiicli'iii^;',  n.  The  act  of  branching,  or  forming 
into  branches 

— a.  Supplieii  with  branches ;  throwing  out  branches ;  a.s, 
H  branching  elm. 

Braii'cliiopocl,  n.  (Z^^fJl  )  One  of  the  Pranchiopoaa. 

Braiiotiiop'oda*  n.pl.  [Or.  hronefTia.,  gills. an<l  ;)OM.«, 
a  foot.J  {Zftbl.)  A  division  of  crustaceous  animals, 
order  Enlomostraca,  in  which  the  locomotive  extremi¬ 
ties  fulfil  the  functions  of  gills.  These  Crustaceans, 
which  are  for  the  most  i»art  microscopic,  are  always  in 
motion  when  in  an  animaUil  slate,  and  are  generally 
protected  by  a  shell  or  crust  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  or 
of  a  bivalve  sliell,  and  are  furnished  sometimes  w’lth 
four,  sometimes  with  two  antennae.  Their  feet  vary  in 
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number,  some  having  not  less  than  a  hnndroil.  A  great 
portion  liave  only  one  eye.  Tlie  genera  and 

Cypri.s  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  B. 

Briiiiclkios^tcs^’aii,  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  tiio  Branchi- 

Brikiioliios'leg’i,  [Gr.  hranchia.  gills,  and  ^Ugo. 
to  cover.]  {Ztji/l.)  A  division  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
coiiipteheuding  those  in  which  the  gills  are  free,  and 
Covered  by  a  membrane.  It  corresponds  to  the  order 
SlUKIONKS,  y.  V. 

BraiicliioM'tc^ouSt  a.  That  has  covered  gills,  as 
the  Branchvi.\Ugi. 

Braiirlk  Junc  tion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
(d'  Westmoreland  co. 

Briiiicli'lcj^H,  a.  Without  bruuciies  or  shoots  :  barren ; 
without  any  valuable  product;  as,  a  Oi'anchless  tree. 

Braiicll'lct.  n.  A  little  branch. 

Branch-pilot,  n.  (AauL)  ISee  Branch. 

Braiicli'pikrt.  iu  Acw  IbiA*,  a  po.st-villnge  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  town.diip,  "i'ates  co.,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Crooked 
Lake,  200  m.  W.  of  Albany;  pop  abt.  450. 

Branch  ICivcr,  iu  Rhode  Island,  empties  into  the 
Biuek.stone  River,  4  m.  alM)V0  WtHUisocket. 

Branch's  .Store,  in  N.  Caro/;>ia,  a  I’.  O.  ofDupliii  co. 

Brandi  Villajs'e,  in  Rhode  hland,  a  village  of  Smith- 
ficl«l  township,  i'rovidence  co.,  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Manuf.  Cottons  and  agricultural  implements. 
pop.  al't.  250. 

Brandi'ville,  in  Alabama,^  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Branch'ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Drew  co. 

Branch'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Prince 
George's  co. 

Branch'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
CO.,  on  an  arm  of  the  Paulinskill  River,  77  ui.  N.  of 
Trenton. 

Branch'ville,  in  5.  Carnlinn,  a  twp.  and  post-village 
of  (Irangehurg  dist.,  62  m.  W.N.W.  of  Charleston,  and 
67  S.  of  Columbia;  pop.  of  township  1,339. 

Branch'ville,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Southampton  co. 

Brancli'y,  a.  lull  of  branches;  having  wiUe-spreuU- 
iiig  branciies. 

Bran'eo,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio-Grande,  Brazil.  It  rises 
iu  the  Sierra  Dura,  Lat.  11®  %>'  S..  Lon.  40®  16'  W.;  flows 
in  a  S-E.  cour.se,  and  is  navigable  from  its  nmuth  to 
Tres-barres,  a  distance  of  about  40  in.  —  Br\NCo  Rio,  an¬ 
other  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Parime  Mountains, 
flows- S  for  400  m.,  and  joins  the  Rio  Negro  near  Lat.  1® 
2(r  S. 

Brnnil,  n.  [A.S.,  Du.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  brand,  from  hren- 
ne.n,  to  burn.]  A  burning  or  partly  burned  piece  of 
wood;  a  lighted  fagot. 

**  Take  it.  55he  said,  and  when  your  needs  require. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  tire.  Drydcn. 

— A  swt»rd,  resembling  a  brand  when  waved. 

“  AVaved  over  by  that  flaming  ftruad  t"  —  Milton. 

— A  mark  made  with  a  hot  iron ;  as,  the  brand  of  a  cask  ; 
hence,  figuratively,  quality;  kind;  as,  a  box  of  cigars 
of  a  good  brand. 

— A  stigma;  any  note  or  mark  of  infamy.  See  Branmno. 
“  A  iprttJiti  of  infuniy  passes  for  a  badge  of  honor." — L' Estrange. 

— A  <Iiseji.se  peculiar  to  vegetables ;  sometimes  called  bum, 
and  more  commonly  Biight,  q.  v. 

— A  term  sometimes  applied  to  lightning,  or  a  thunder¬ 
bolt;  as,  the  levin  brand. 

“  The  sire  omnipotent  prepares  the  ftrand. 

By  Vulcan  wrought,  and  arms  his  potent  hand.'* —  Granville. 

—r.  a.  To  burn,  stamp,  or  impress  with  a  hot  iron;  as,  to 
brand  a  package. 

— To  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  upon;  to  stigmatize  as  infji- 
luous ;  as,  to  brand  a  person's  character;  to  brand  a 
giilley-slave. 

•  Brand  not  their  actions  with  so  foul  a  name  • 

Fiiv.  at  least,  what  we  are  forced  to  blame.'’  —  Dryden, 

BranflPiiUiirs'*  {hraWdeyt-hoorg.)  nn  important  prov. 
of  Prussia,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ancient  Mnr/c,  or 
maniuisate  of  B.,  having  N.  Mecklenburg  and  Pomera¬ 
nia,  K.  the  provs.  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  S.  Silesia  and 
the  kingilom  of  Sax«»ny,  and  W.  Prussian  Saxony, 
Aiilnilt,  ami  Iliinover;  betw<*en  51®  10'  uud  53®  37' 
N.  La+,jin<l  11°  13'  and  16®  12'  E.  Lon.  Area,  15,505 
sq.  m.  The  prov.  is  diviiled  into  2  regencies  and  24  cir¬ 
cles,  ami  consists,  mainly,  of  an  immense  sandy  plain, 
dniined  by  the  Odi*r.  Spree,  Netz,  ami  other  rivers.  Soil. 
generally* p<H»r.  Forests,  very  extensive.  Buckwheat 
and  rye  form  the  leading  products.  With  the  exception 
of  lime  ami  gypsum,  the  minerals  are  unimportant. 
Man/.  Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  chemicals, 
glass,  leather,  potash.  Ac.  B.  forms  the  nucleus  of  all 
the  States  now  united  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It 
was  given,  in  1416.  by  the  emperor  Sigismuml  to  Freder¬ 
ick  VI.,  Count  of  lloheuzollern  and  Burgraveof  Nurem¬ 
berg,  aucestor  of  the  present  kings  of  Prussia.  Chief 
towns.  Berlin  (cap.  of  Prussia),  Pots<lam,  Frankfort- 
on-tbo-Oder,  Bniudenburg,  and  Spamlau.  Pip. ‘2,710,022. 

BRANDKNBrRO,  a  town  of  PnSssia,  in  the  above  prov.,  cap. 
circ.  W.  Havelland.  on  the  Havel,  37  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  and  38  N.E.  of  Magdeburg;  Lat.  52®  27'  N.,  Lon.  12® 
32'  E.  The  river  divides  the  town  into  3  parts,  the  old 
town  on  the  right,  and  the  new  on  the  left  bank;  while 
on  an  island  between  them  is  built  the  Cathe<lral  Town, 
which,  from  standing  on  piles,  is  often  called  Venice. 
ManC  Woollens,  linens,  stockings,  paper,  Ac.  Pop. 
26,180.  ^ 

Braii'kl^iibtirg',  a  walled  town  of  N.  Germany, in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  17  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Neii-Strelitz.  It  has  extensive  distilleries,  and  a  pop. 
of  6,545. 

Brail 'cl  on  burs:,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
.Aleade  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  40  m.  from  Louisville; 
pop.  427. 
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Bmn<1'(*r,  n.  A  person  who  brands.  —  A  Scotticism  for 
a  gridirtu) ;  jis,  a  fowl  put  on  the  hrander. 

Braiid'-^OOMO,  n.  {Zodl.)  See  Brent. 

Bmucliocl,  {brdtddid.)  a.  Miiigli*!!  or  strengthened 
w'ith  bramly :  as,  this  is  a  brandied  sherry. 

— Doclor«*d  or  f<*rtified  with  brandy;  as,  brandied  plums. 

Braiicl'in;;',  An  ancient  mode  of  punishment  by  in- 
flictiiJg  a  mark  on  an  offender  with  a  hot  iron.  It  is 
generjilly  disuse«l  in  the  English  Civil  Ljiw,  but  is  a 
ri'cognized  puiiisbment  ft*r  some  military  offences,  as 
(lesei  tion.  It  is  not,  liowevcr,  now  done  by  a  hot  iron, 
but  with  ink,  gunpowder.  <»r  some  other  prepjiration,  sons 
to  be  visible,  ami  not  liable  to  be  obliterated.  The  mark 
is  the  letter  “D.."  not  less  tluiii  an  inch  in  length,  and 
is  nijtrked  on  the  lett  side  two  inches  below  the  armpit. 

Braiicriii^C-iron,  n.  An  iron  used  for  branding. 

Braiicl'-i roil,  n.  Same  as  Br\ndino-iron. 

— A  trivet  lo  set  a  three-legged  put  upon,  when  plact*d  over 
a  fire. 

Braii'cii.sli,  v.a.  [Kr,  hrandir,  pro!>ahly  of  the  same 
origin  as  O.  Fr.  brausler,  to  shake.]  To  shake,  move, 
wave,  or  agitate,  ns  a  wejipon;  to  flourish. 

"  He  xaid,  and  brandishina  at  once  his  blade, 

With  eager  pace  pursuc<{  the  flaming  shade.”  -Dryden. 

— To  flourish  ;  to  amuse  one's  self  with;  as,  to  brandish  a 
controversial  argument. 

‘‘  He,  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason  only  in  6ran- 
diskiny  of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very  little.” —  Locke. 

— n.  A  shaking  or  waving;  a  flourish;  Brandishes  of 
the  fan.” — Taller. 

Braii'clitnlior,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  bramlishes. 

Braii'clistiin;;,  Brat'ti»ihiii$&\  n.  (Arc/i.)  A  term 
used  for  carved  work,  as  a  crest,  battlement,  or  other 
parsipet. 

Brancriiii^.  n.  [So  named  from  its  color.]  (Zool.)  A 
small  worm  used  for  bait. 

Brancl'-iioiv*  a.  [See  Brand.]  Quite  new ;  uusculed ; 
untouched  or  unused.  (Vulgarly  corrupted  into  bran- 
new.) 

Bran'clon,  n.  [Fr.;  Ger.  brand,  fire.]  A  name  some¬ 
times  given  in  l^ngland  to  the  first  Sunday  iu  L<*ut,  fioni 
the  custom,  which  sit  one  time  is  8ai<l  to  have  prevailed 
in  many  pbices,  of  the  peasants  pjtssing  through  their 
orcliards  and  vineyards  on  that  day  with  lighted  torches, 
ami  threatening  t<»  cut  down  and  bum  the  trees  if  they 
did  iHit  bear  fruit  in  tlie  coming  year. 

Braii'cloii,  a  bay,  lieadbmd,  mountain,  and  village  of 
Ireljiml,  co.  Kerry.  Tlie  mountain,  3  126  feet  high,  has 
for  its  extrenu?  point  the  headbind  which  forms  tlie  W. 
bouinlary  of  B.  Bay.  The  latter,  about  5  m.  wi<le  at  iU 
mouth,  cuts  into  the  laml  for  about  5  m.  'I'lic  village  U 
a  fisliing  and  coast-guard  stiitnm.lO  m.  N.E.  of  I  ingle. 

Brnn'floii,  in  /owa,  a  post-village  of  Buchanan  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1.103. 

Br;aii'<l4»ii«  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland  co., 
3S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  l,’28l. 

Bs*Aii'4i(»ii«  in  Mississippi,  n  township  and  post-village, 
cap.  of  Rankin  CO.;  pop.  2.978. 

Brair^biii*  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  (1870),  692. 

Braii'cloii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Brafi'4ioil«  in  IVrmonf.a  post-township  of  Rutland  co., 
on  Otter  Creek,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Man/.  Wool¬ 
lens,  leatln-r,  Ac.  7'oj).  3,571. 

Brciii doll,  in  Bufcon.vtw,  a  post-village  of  Fond-du-Lac 
co.,  18  III.  W.S.W.  of  Fond-du-Lac,  and  20  S.  by  E.  of 
Berlin. 

Braii'clon^  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  post-office  of  Peel  co. 

Brnii'doii  <'lnircli,  iu  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Prince  Georg*-  co. 

Bran  don  Point,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Prince 

(ie<u’g<‘  CO. 

Bran'donvillo*  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Pres¬ 
ton  CO.,  16  HI.  N.  of  Kingwood,  and  280  N.W.  of  Rkh- 
muml ;  pop.  1<X>. 

Brand'ritli,  n.  An  English  provincialism,  denoting 
the  fence  or  slaked  eneb'sure  around  a  well  or  spring. 

Brainit,  (brant.)  a  Hamburg  cbemist,  who  in  1669  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  phosphorus,  whilst  iiuiking  experi¬ 
ments  with  urine  in  search  of  gold.  D.  about  1695. 

Brandt,  Sluantian,  a  German  poet,  ii.  at  Stnisbourg, 
1458,  who  wrote  a  number  of  work.s.  the  most  celebrated 
of  winch  is  The  Shipof  Fooh,  a  burlesque  poem,  in  wliich 
he  satirizes  the  writings  of  his  age.  It  met  with  great 
success,  and  found  transhitors  in  several  countries.  D. 
1521. 

Brandt,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Brandt  I^ake,  in  New  York,  a  sheet  of  water  of  War¬ 
ren  CO.,  emptying  in  Schroon  River.  It  is  5  in.  in  extent. 

Brandt  Wo<MUin  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Starke  co. 

Bran'dy,  n.  [Ger.  brannt-wein,  from  brennen,  to  burn, 
to  distil;  Kr.  imwMun.]  Literally,  distilled  wine;  an 
ardent  spirit  distilled  from  wine  and  colored  to  the  re¬ 
quired  extent  with  burnt  sugar,  (caramel)  Its  flavor  Is 
due  cbi»‘fly  to  tlie  presence  of  cenanthic  ether  derived 
from  the  wine:  when  newly  distilled,  it  is  as  clear  and 
as  colorless  as  water.  Tlie  color  of  genuine  pab*  B.  is 
due  to  its  liuving  remained  so  long  in  the  cask  as  to  luive 
absorbe*!  a  portion  of  brown  coloring  matter  fr<»m  the 
wood,  and  is,  therefore,  an  indication  of  its  age.  Hence 
arose  the  cusbmi  of  adding  caramel,  and  soniutimes  the 
infusion  of  tea,  to  impart  the  astringency  due  to  tlie  tan¬ 
nin  taken  from  the  wood  by  old  B.  It  is  prepared  from 
wine  in  most  wine-growing  countries;  but  France,  and, 
most  notably,  the  town  of  Cognac,  and  the  Armagnac, 
have  always  been  considered  the  great  .B.-prodneing  local¬ 
ities  The  Cognac  B.  is  esteemed  from  the  absence  of  a 
certain  fiery  flavor  found  in  other  B.,  which  is  cansetl  by 
a  very  snuill  quantity  of  an  acrid  oil  contained  in  the 
^in  of  the  grape.  Inferior  B.  is  distilled  from  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  blackberries,  Ac.  It  is  also  pr®- 
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ducca  from  a  variety  of  other  ardent  spirits;  rum,  beet¬ 
root  spirit,  and  that  of  potatoes,  are  largely  u.>ed  itj 
France  for  its  inamifa«-tnre,  and  similar  processes  are 
also  carried  <ui  iu  this  cotintry.  Those  inferior  and  nox¬ 
ious  spirits  are  carefully  rectified  l*y  repeated  distillations 
over  fresldy  burnt  charcoal  and  quick-lime,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  peculiar  flavurj  wliich  would,  if  left  bo- 
hlttd,  betray  the  impo.siticm.  Innumerable  attempts  are 
also  made  for  producing,  by  fictitious  means,  a  sivrituous 
liipior  binning  ach>.sc  resemblance  to  the  genuine  French 
but,  jis  so  far  produced,  they  are  not  so  perfect  but 
that  they  may  be  easily  detected. 

Brnn'tly  City,  in  C’ab/omia,aniining-villageof  Sierra 
CO.;  pof).  about  300. 

Brail'cly  iStatioii,  in  Virffinia,  a  post-office  of  Cul¬ 
pepper  CO. 

Itraii'dy-wiiie,  n.  Brandy. 

limn  cly  wine,  in  Ddaiuarey  a  hundred  of  New  Cas¬ 
tle  CO.;  pop.  3, ISO. 

Bmii'dy  wine,  in  Indiana.,  a  township  of  Hancock 
CO.;  pop.  1,061. 

—  .4  village  and  township  of  Shelby  co.,  6  m.  N.W.of  Shel- 
byville;  pop.  I,2i4. 

Bmn'cly  wine,  in  Maryland^  a  post-office  of  Prince 
Edward  .s  co. 

Bmn'dywine  Creek,  in  Penmtylvania  and  Dela- 
w  ire^  is  formed  of  two  forks,  the  E.  and  \V.,  wliicli  effect 
a  junction  tn  Cliester  co.  of  the  first-named  State,  and, 
taking  a  S.E.  course,  empties  into  Christiana  Creek  at 
Wilmington.  Here,  Sept.  Uth.  1777,  Wius  fought  a  severe 
battle  between  the  British  and  German  troops,  18.000 
strong,  under  Hoive,  and  the  Americans  numbering 
13,00iJ  men,  under  Wiisliington,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  The  consequence  of  this  battle  was  the  occu¬ 
pying  of  Pliiiadelpliia  by  the  British  troops. 

llraii'cly%viiie  Creek,  in  Indiana,  after  rising  in 
Hancock  co  ,  runs  S  W.  intr)  Bbie  River,  near  Shelbyville. 

Braii'ily  wine  ^laiior,  in  a  post-office 

of  Chester  co. 

Itrait'dy  wine  ^ills,in  O/tto,  a  village  of  Summit  co. 

Braii^lyw'ine  Spriii^si,  in  Ddaware,^  m.  N.W.  of 
Wiliniiiiitou. 

Braii'dy  w’ine  Village,  in  Delaware,  a  suburb  of 
Wilmington,  (7.  v.) 

Braii'ford,  in  Oonn<>cti(:nt,  a  post-town  and  seaport  of 
New  Haven  co.,  8  m.  E.  by  S.  of  New  Haven.  The  har¬ 
bor  has  a  .sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  over 
300  tons,  P>p.  (1870),  2,489. 

BranTard,  in  IlUnoU,  a  township  of  Lee  co. 

Braiigle,  {brang'gt,)  n  [Fr.  branle.r ;  0.  Fr.  hrnnsler. 
See  Brandish.]  A  shaking;  agitation;  confusion;  a 
squalfble;  a  noisy  contest  or  dispute. 

*■  The  pa3-ment  of  tithes  is  subject  to  many  frauds,  hrangUt.  and 
other  difficulties.” — Swift. 

— v.i.  To  squabble;  to  wrangle;  to  dispute  coutentiously. 

(ii.) 

“  Compan.T  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  .  .  hrangling  dis- 
puters.” — Swift. 

Brang'ler,  n.  A  quarrelsome,  noisy  person ;  a  pest. 

Braiig'liil*r«  n.  A  quarrel;  a  wrangling,  (n.) 

Braiik,  n.  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  name  used 
in  some  provinces  in  England  for  buckwheat. 

-—A  scolding  bridle  ;  i.e.,  an  instrument  after  the  manner 
of  a  bridle,  formerly  used  in  England  lor  checking  the 
tongues  of  shrews  and  scolding  women. 

Brailk'lirHiiie*  n.  A  name  which,  as  Bpar'/i- breech. 
is  sometimes  found  applied  to  the  species  of  Acanthus, 
said  to  have  furnished  the  model  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

Braii'lin,  n.  [Scot,  feran^ie.]  (Zobl)  A  local  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  species  of  fish  resembling  salmon,  and  found 
in  rapid  stre.ims. 

Bran'»iiew,  a.  Same  as  Brand-nrw,  (7.  v.) 

Braii'ny,  a.  [See  Bk.a.v.J  Consisting  of  bran ;  having 
the  appearance  of  bran 

“  It  was  . .  .  whea  I  saw  it,  covered  with  white  hranny  scales.” 

Bmii'59le,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  hransUr.]  An  old-fashioned 
brawl  or  dance. 

Brant,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Brevt. 

Brant,  adv.  [See  Brevt.]  Steep,  rugged  {Local  Png.) 

Brant.  .Joseph,  a  Mohawk  chief,  b.  iu  Ohio,  1742.  He 
participateil  in  thecampaign  of  1755,  and  lield  the  post 
of  secretary  to  Col.  Johnson,  superintendent-genenil  of 
Indian  affairs.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Keviv 
lution,  B.  took  an  active  part  In  raising  an  Indian  force 
to  oppose  tlie  colonists,  and  was  jireseiit  at  the  action 
of  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  other  engagements.  He  did 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  confederation  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  previous  to 
Gen.  Wayne's  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  Opposed  peace 
between  tl»ern  and  tiie 
U.  States.  B.  was,  lioxv- 
ever,  a  brave  ami  intel¬ 
ligent  chief,  and  a  zeal¬ 
ous  administrator  of  all 
that  tended  to  elevate 
and  civilize  his  own  peo¬ 
ple.  In  1780  lie  vi>ited 
England,  there  publish¬ 
ed  the  B'fok  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  in  Mohawk 
and  English,  and  col¬ 
lected  funds  for  an  An¬ 
glican  church,  the  first 
erected  iu  Canada  West. 

He  passed  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  an  estate  granted  him 
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by  the  British  government.  B.  1807.  One  of  B.'b  eons 
commanded  a  mixed  Canadian  and  Indian  force  during 
the  war  of  1S12. 

Brant,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  S;igiiiaw  co.’,  pofn 
:«1. 

Brant,  in  Kew  York,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  24  m. 
8.S.W.  of  Buflf.ilo;  pop.  (1870),  1,359. 

Brant,  in  Wisconsin,  a  poii-office  of  Calumet  co. 

Brant,  a  S.  co.  of  i»rov.  of  Ontario,  W.  of  Lake  Ontario. 

j  Aren,  416  K<j.  m.  Brained  by  tlie  Grand  River.  Prod. 

I  Lumber,  wool,  hops,  and  dairy  produce.  Cap.  Brant¬ 
ford.  pop.  about  32,500. 

^  Brant'lor<l,  a  prosjierous  post-town  of  prov.  of  Ontario, 
and  cap.  of  Brant  co.,  24  m.  si.W.  of  Hamilton,  on  Grand 
River.  Here  are  the  workshops  belonging  to  tlie  Great 
Western  Railway.  3/un/.  Iron,  tin,  and  brass-ware; 
agricultural  implements  and  stone-ware.  Pop.  art.  8,200. 

Brant'l'oril,  in  Minnesota,  a  V.  0.  of  Sherburne  co. 

I  Braiit«t'ox.  n.  A  small  species  of  fox. 

Bran'toine,  Pii-.kre  be  B  >uKbEiLi.ES,  Seigneur  be, 
{bruu'tonie.,)  a  French  chronicler,  B.  in  Perigord,  aliout 
1540.  He  travelled  in  sevetal  countries  in  tlie  capacity 
of  chamberlain  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.;  fought 
against  the  Huguenots  (1502),  in  Barbary  (1564),  and 
went  in  1566  to  Malta,  to  tight  against  the  Turks.  After 
his  return  to  the  court  of  France  lie  retired  into  private 
life,  and  wrote  his  Meinoirrs,  full  of  self-praise  but  very 
interesting,  as  they  afford  a  lively  portraiture  of  the 
manners  and  morality  of  liis  times,  the  women,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  very  severely  handled.  The  style  is 
charmingly  piquant,  full  of  ingenious  turn.s  of  expres¬ 
sion,  sudden  sallies  of  wit,  occasional  flaslies  of  elo¬ 
quence,  aud  withal  so  naively  simple,  that  if  tlie  author 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  his  gossip,  be 
reckoned  a  grave  historian,  be  must  needs  be  considered 
a  most  fascinating  chn>nicler.  B.  1614. 

Bran'iilar.  a.  Cerebral;  belonging  to  the  brain. 

Brazen,  (braz'n,)  a.  Made  of  brass.  See  Brazen. 

Bra^e'iiia,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  the  genus  IlyDcoPEL- 
Tis,  7.  V. 

Brash,  a.  [Sw'ed.  and  Ban.  harsk;  L.  Gcr.  5i7r.«c/i.]  Im¬ 
petuous;  hot-tempered.  —  A  term  used  in  the  U.  States 
to  denote  the  state  of  being  brittle;  as,  decayed  timber. 

— n.  An  eruption;  a  rash  or  blemish  on  the  skin.  —  Broken 
pieces  of  ice;  segments  of  ice. 

{Geol.)  A  mass  of  broken  and  angular  fragments,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  subjacent  rock,  generally  limestone. 

Brash'ear,  in  Loutdana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Mary’s 
parisli,  on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  New 
Orleans  Poj).  776. 

Brash'or,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.;  pop.  (1870),  3,342. 

Bra^li'er  FrIIm,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  on  the  St.  Regis  River,  35  m.  E.  of  Og- 
densburg.  Agricultural  implements  are  largely  fabri¬ 
cated  here.  Pop.  4.10. 

Bra^li'er  Ir4»ii*\vork!4«  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  on  Deer  River,  3  m.  •"‘.E.  of  St.  He¬ 
lena.  It  has  large  furnaces  for  iron-smelting.  /Lp.  250. 

Bras^i<1a.s«  a  Spartan  general,  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  426  b.  c.  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Ainplii[)olis.  lie  wu.s  wounded  in  a  com¬ 
bat  with  Cleon,  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  retake  tlii.s  place.  1).  422  D.  C. 

Brasior,  Brazier,  {brd’zhcr,)  n.  [See  Brass.]  An 
artificer  who  works  in  brass 

”  There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a  bra¬ 
zier  by  his  Shake. 

—A  pan  to  held  lieated  coals. 

‘  It  is  thought  they  had  no  chimneys,  but  were  warmed  with 
coals  ou  braeiere." — Arbuthnot. 

Brasil',  n.  See  Brazil. 

Brass,  «.  [A.  S.  6rrp.:f ;  Swed.  and  Goth  hrasa  ;  Icel 

brys.  a  bright  heat ;  Sp.  brasas,  live  coals,  from  tlie  root 
of  bnr7i.]  Literally,  a  metal  of  the  color  of  live  coals. 
Specifically,  a  yellow  Hlli>y  of  cojiper  and  zinc.  Tlie  jiro- 
p'ntions  vary  according  to  the  retpiired  color;  four  parts 
of  copper  ami  one  of  zinc  form  an  excellent  B.  It  is 
usually  made  by  lieating  copper  plates  in  a  mixture  of 
native  oxide  of  zinc,  or  calamine  and  charcoal.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  properties  are.  that  it  has  a  weli-knftwn,  fine  yellow 
color,  is  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  is 
only  superficially  acted  upon  by  the  air.  It  is  very  mal¬ 
leable  and  fluctile  when  cold,  and  consequently  may  be 
beaten  into  thin  leaves,  and  drawn  into  fine  wire;  at  a 
high  temperature  it  is  brittle.  The  specific  gravity  of 
bniss  i.s  greater  tli;m  that  deduciblo  from  tlie  specific 
gravities  of  the  niefiils  wliicli  constitute  it.  Brass  is  more 
fusible,  sonorous,  a  worse  conductor  of  heat,  and  harder 
than  cojiper.  It  is  readily  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  well  adapted,  not  only  for  pliilosophical  instru¬ 
ments,  but  those  used  in  manufacturing  processes  and  for 
domestic  purposes.  In  the  state  of  wire  it  is  most  exten¬ 
sively  employed  in  pin-making,  and  for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  the  thin  leaves  into  which  brass  is  marie  by  liani- 
nieriug,  are  called  Dutch  metal,  or  Dutch  gold.  Inorder  to 
prevent  ornamental  brass-work  from  being  tarnished  by 
the  action  of  air.  it  is  eitlier  lacquered  or  l)ronzed.  Lac¬ 
quering  consists  simply  in  varnishing  tlie  bmss  with  a 
solution  of  sliellac.  in  spirit,  colored  with  dragon’s  blood. 
Bronzing  is  effected  by  applying  a  solution  of  arsenic, 
or  mercury,  or  platinum,  to  the  surface  of  the  brass 

Bra. AS,  or  C’oal  Brasses,  n  pi.  {Mining.)  Names 
given  to  the  iron  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron)  found  in  the 
coal  measures  of  the  N.  of  England.  They  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  copperas. 

Bras'sa^^o,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  sum  of  money  for¬ 
merly  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  taken 
out  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin.  'Ihe  term  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  hrachiorum  labor. 


Bras'sart,  n.  {Mil.)  In  plate  armor,  the  piece  which 
protected  the  Upper  arm  between  the  shoulder-piece  and 
tlie  elbow. 

Brass'-band,  n.  A  compuny  of  musical  performers, 
wliu  perform  on  brass  instruineuls,  as  the  trumpet,  trom¬ 
bone,  bugle,  &c. 

Brasse',  n  {Zobl.)  See  Luc  operca. 

Bras'sos,  (ifloniiiiieiital,)  n.pl.  {Archaol.)  The 
name  given  to  monumental  slabs  of  brass,  wliich  are 
carved  effigies  in  outline.  Of  such  memorials,  the  ear¬ 
liest  on  record  is  that  of  Simon  de  Leanchamp,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  131h  century. 

Brass'et,  n.  A  casque  or  morion  formerly  belonging 
to  a  suit  of  armor. 

Brass'li<^l<i,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Wake  co. 
Brass'^lbil,  v.  Thin  sheets  of  brass  beaten  out;  some¬ 
times  called  Dutch  goht. 

Bras'sica,  n.  [From  bresic,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  cab- 
bage.j  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  jilunts,  order  con¬ 

taining  several  species,  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
as  food  for  man  and  cattle.  B.  rapa  is  the  common 
turnip.  The  species  B.  campedris  is  regarded  by  some 
as  the  source  of  the  Swedi^h  turnip;  but  others  consider 
this  vegetable  to  boa  hybriil  between  B.  cainpestris  and 
B.  rapa,  or  vojius.  The  species  B.  oleracea  is  supposed 
to  be  the  common  origin  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
cabbage,  canliflow’er,  brocoli,  and  kolil-rabi,  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  having  been  produced  by  the  art  of  the 
gardener.  Brocoli  and  caulifiowersare  deformed  inflor- 
eM-ences ;  the  kohl-rabi  is  produced  by  the  stem  enlarg¬ 
ing  above  the  ground  into  a  fleshy  knob,  resembling 
a  turnip.  On  comparing  tlie  original  plant,  as  found  on 
our  shores,  with  wavy  green  leaves,  no  appearance  of 
head,  and  flow  ering  like  w  ild  mustard  or  cbarloi  k,  say 
with  tlie  red  cabbage  or  the  cauliflower,  the  difference 
is  astonisliing.  B.  napus  yields  the  rape,  col 2,  or  colza 
seeds,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  bland  fixed  oil, 
mucli  used  for  burning  and  other  purposes,  is  expressed. 
See  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Brocou,  Kohl-rabi,  Tur¬ 
nips. 

Brassicft'o^fe,  n.  pL  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
(Hstales. — Diao.  Tetrnmerous  flowers  and  tetradyiiamous 
stamens. — They  are  herbaceous  plants,  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial,  very  seldom  siiffrnlicose.  Leaves  alternate. 
Fli»w'ers  usually  yellow  or  white,  without  bracts,  gener¬ 
ally  in  racemes;  sepals  4.  deciduotis,  imbricate  or  val- 
vate;  petals  4,  cruciate,  alternate  with  the  sepals:  sta¬ 
mens  6. of  which  2  are  shorter;  disk  with  various  green 
glands  between  the  petals  and  the  stamens  and  ovary; 
ovary  superior,  unilocular:  stigmas  2,  opposite  the 
placentfc;  fruit  a  silique  or  silicule;  seeds  attached  in  a 
single  row'  by  a  funiculus  to  eiich  siile  of  the  i)lacenta? ; 
albumen  none. —  lb’0}>erties.  'The  Brassicacea*  as  a  class 
are  of  much  importance  to  m.m.  Tliey  furnish  several 
alimentary  articles  wliich  are  very  nutritiims,  as  the 
turnip,  cabbage,  cauliflower;  several  others  are  used  as 
condiments;  as  mustard,  radish,  coclilearia,  Ac.  They 
all  possess  a  peculiar  acrid,  volatile  principle,  dispersed 
through  every  jiart,  often  accompanied  by  an  ethereal 
oil  abounding  in  sulphur.  Tliey  are  also  remarkable 
for  containing  more  nitrogen  tiian  otlier  vegetables,  for 
wliich  reason  ammonia  is  generally  evohed  in  tlieir 
putrefaction.  In  medicine  they  are  eminently  stimulant 
and  anli.scorbntic.  Non©  are  really  poisonous,  altliongh 
very  acrid.  The  root  of  hatis  tiuctoida  affords  a  blue 
coloring  matter.  —  The  order  is  divided  into  173  genera 
and  1,600  species.  The  greatest  part  of  the  species  are 
found  in  the  temperate  zone.  About  100  are  peculiar 
to  N.  America. 

Brass'iiicss,  n.  Quality,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
brass. 

Brass'-leaf«  n.  Same  as  Brass-foil,  g.v. 

Brass'-|>a VO(l«  a.  Firm  aud  stable  as  lu'ass. 

Brass'-visai^ed,  a.  Impudent;  cheeky;  bold  in  de¬ 
meanor. 

Brass'y,  a.  Made  of  brass ;  hard  as  brass  ;  resembling 
brass. 

“  Aod  pluck  commlseratioD  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  tough  hearts  of  flint.  ’  —  Shake. 

— Impudent ;  bold  ;  brazen-faced.  (Used  vulgarly.) 

Brat,  n.  [0.  Qer.  herd,  offspring;  Ger.  brut,  from  the  root 
oi  Ontd,  brood;  A.S.  hredan.]  Originally,  that  which  is 
nourished  or  ciierished ;  specifically,  a  child,  (so  called 
contemptuously.) 

•  I  can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

And  make  a  beggar  s  brat  a  peer.  ~  Swift. 

Brats'berg',  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 

Brattioe,(6mf'fi.<c.)n.  (Mining.)  The  main  sliaft  is  divided 
by  a  partition  of  iron  plate  and  other  tit  material  called  a 
hratUcp,  into  two  chambers,  whicli  serve  as  up-cast  and 
down-east  sliaft.s.  for  the  ventilation.  Mining  engineers 
also  use  the  term  to  express  the  separation  of  thp  cur¬ 
rents,  w  hich  takes  place  occasionally  on  the  siiles  of  a 
shaft,  which  are  then  said  to  constitute  a  natural  brat¬ 
tice,  or  one  independent  of  any  artificial  ventilation. 

Brat'tleboro’,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  100  m.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier.  Machinery  and  iron  castings  are  manufactured 
here.  This  was  the  earliest  settled  place  in  the  State. 
Pop.  4,93:L 

—  In  the  above  township.  B.  (East  Village),  aflonrishing 
po.st-village  of  Brattleboro'  township,  Windluini  co..  at 
the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Creek,  adjoining  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River,  110  m.  S.  of  Montpelier,  and  70  E.  by  N.  of 
Albany. 

— B.  (West  Village),  a  post-xillage  situate  on  Whetstone 
Creek,  2  m.  W.  of  the  East  Village,  and  110  S.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Brat^tleville,  in  Jllinoi.^,  a  village  of  McBonough  co. 

Bratton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Miffiin  co. ; 
pop.  852. 
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in  Ktntucl'y^  a  P.  O.  of  Brackon  co. 

iimtlii'ifc^  7i.  A  native  »e^quioxi^le  o!  manga¬ 

nese,  cofii|ioseU,  when  pure,  ot  69  t)S  per  cent,  of  manga¬ 
nese  and  30  32  ox>gen. 

llraiin^Uer^,  {hrttvon^^hairg^  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
K.  Prussiii,  on  the  i'a.ssarge,  uhout  3  in.  aimve  wljere  it 
falls  into  the  Fri.sche  llaflf.  It  is  well-built  ami  pros¬ 
perous,  deriving  its  chief  claim  to  notice  fi*om  its  semi 
nary,  the  LyC'^um  H  mianum^  for  the  education  ot  Cath¬ 
olic  clergymen.  It  is  so  called  from  its  liaving  been 
foundeii  and  emlowed  by  the  learned  Stanislaus  liosius, 
bishop  of  Kiinelaud.  /bp.  ll^BSO. 

Bra'va,  an  island  of  Africa,  in  the  Cape  Venl  Archb 
pcla^o,  7  m.  long  and  6  broad;  But.  14*^  19'  N.,  Lon.  24^^ 
45'  W. ;  pop  about  5,000. 

Brava<lo«  (^rd-raVo,)  n.  [Sp.  6rara<fa,  from  bravo, 
brave.J  A  boast  or  brag;  an  arrogant  inuuace. 

’•  Spain,  to  make  good  the  /»rat?ado, 

Name'S  It  the  inviucible  Armado."  —  Enrl  of  Dorttet. 

Brave,  a.  flfaii,  brar;  l>u.  braif;  Swed.  bra/;  Lat. 
f*rabu.<y  good;  Irel  bra/;  Gcr.  bear,  excellent ;  (ioth. 
bruhv,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  allied  to  brag.]  Dis¬ 
playing  power,  courago,  or  daring  ostentatiously  yet 
readily;  daring:  bold;  gallant;  dauntless;  heroic;  fear¬ 
less  ;  as,  a  bears  hero. 

*’  None  but  the  hracc  deserve*  the  fair.”  —  Drydfn. 

— Good;  excellent;  grand;  lolly;  gallant;  dignihed; 
sliowy  ;  as,  brave  apparel. 

**  Tell  how  Horatius  kept  the  bridge, 
lu  the  hraee  days  of  old.”  — ..Vacautay. 

— H.  Literally,  a  blusterer,  a  bully  ;  whence,  a  man  daring 
beyond  discretion  or  decency  ;  as,  an  Indian  brave. 

“  Moral'*  too  insolent,  too  much  a  brave. 

Hi*  courage  to  tiis  envy  i*  a  slave."  —  Pryden. 

— r.  a.  To  set  boa.stfully  at  defiance;  to  chuUenge;  to  en¬ 
counter  with  courage  and  Ibrtitude. 

“  The  ilU  of  love,  not  those  of  fate,  I  fear ; 

These  1  can  hrauc,  hut  those  I  cannot  bear.’*  —  Dryden. 

Bravo'Iy,  adv.  Courageously;  gallantly  ;  heroically. 

Your  valour  bravely  did  th'  assault  sustain.’  — Dryden. 

— Convalescent;  recovered  from  illness;  os,  he ’s  getting 
on  bravt'lt/. 

Brave'iiesH^n.  Same  as  Bravery,  q.  v. 

Brav'ery,  n.  Courage;  heroism;  valor;  danntlcss- 
10*8.*!;  intrepidity;  as,  the  battle  was  won  by  sheer 
hravrry. 

••  Juba,  to  all  the  hrarory  of  a  hero,  adds  softest  love,  and  more 
than  female  sweetness.”  —  Addiaun. 

—Fine  dress:  showy  appearance;  magnificence. 

“  Where  all  the  bravery  that  eye  may  sec, 

And  all  the  h;tptntie.*s  that  heart  desire, 

Is  to  be  found."  —  Spenser. 

— Bravado;  boasting;  ostentatious  defiance,  (o.) 

••  There  are  those  that  piake  it  a  point  of  bravery,  to  bid  defi 
aoce  to  the  omclea  of  divioe  revelation.”  — L' Estratiyc. 
n.  An  net  of  Ijriivjnlo. 

Brav'iii;;l.V,  (nlv.  In  a  'lofiant.  blnsti-ring  manner. 

Hr  a  VO.  ».  BR  tvi,  {hrd’r'>.)  A  name  given  in  Italy  to 

a  certain  clae.e  of  iirlividuaU  who  eiigige  tlieinselvea  lor 
money  to  perform  the  most  hazariious  enterprises,  fre¬ 
quently  mnriler. 

Rravo,  (brak'ro.)  inlcrj  [It.  anti  Sp.]  An  exclamation 
of  ttppi  tuse,  signifying  wel  I  done  I  hravety !  It  is  n^ed 
in  Englisli  witiiout  regard  togeinleror  nnmher.hiil  the 
Italians  use  brava  for  the  feminine,  and  bravi  for  the 
plural ;  the  superlative  is  bravissittio. 

Briiv'o-Miiril'lo,  Don  Ju\n,  an  eminent  Spanish 
statesman,  B.  1803,  Kirly  in  life,  lie  selected  tlie  l.ar 
a.s  iiis  pntfession.  In  182o,  he  entered  tlie  college  of 
Advocates  at  Seville,  and  showed  great  devotion  to  the 
mon.irchy.  When  the  I’rogressi.stas  came  into  power, 
he  went  to  Ma.lrid,  and  formed  a  law  magazine,  tlie 
li  Hfttm  tie  tfuritpru  leficiii.  In  1836,  he  became  Secretary 
to  the  Departnientof  .lustice  under  Seilor  Istnrdz.  After 
the  flight  of  the  Qiieen-Motlier,  Maria-Chnstina,  in 
Octolier,  1846,  li.  M.  was  compromised  in  a  eomspiracy 
against  tlie  regency  of  General  Esp  irtero  (7.  t’.),  aial 
tiiok  refuge  first  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  ylien  111 

France  wliere  he  rem.iined  until  1813.  In  1847  he  be¬ 
came  Minister  of  Trade  and  I’lihlic  Instruction,  and,  in 
1849-50,  of  Finance.  In  1851,  he  formed  a  cabinet,  with 
himself  as  premier,  Imt,  in  18-53,  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  General  Lersnndi.  The  oppressive  measures 
adopted  by  B.  M.  and  his  successors  led  to  tlie  revoln- 
fion  of  1854.  and  tlie  attainment  to  power  of  Marshals 
Espartero  and  O’Donnell.  He  has  since  filled  impor¬ 
tant  diplomatic  posts,  Imt  since  tlie  ahdicatioii,  in  1.868, 
of  Queen  laahclla,  he  has  not  lield  any  piildic  position, 
being  in  antagonism  to  tlie  govt,  presided  over  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Serrano.  (1869.)  D.  1873.  ...  1  /.f  I 

Bravura,  (hra-voo'ra,)  n.  [It.,  bravery,  spirit  ]  (Afus.) 
A  term  generally  applied  to  a  song  of  consnlerablo  spirit 
and  execution  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  also  applied  to  tlie 
performance  of  such  a  song.  ,  ,, 

Brawl,  (Aral,)  f.  i.  [Fr.  braiUer,  from  Alem.  hi alirn, 
to  cry  •.  W.  bragal,  to  vociferate.]  To  quarrel  indecently 
and  noisily. 

Ho«  no»  7  Sir  John  I  what,  are  you  brawling  here  7  —  mala. 

— To  wrangle;  to  squabble  :  to  rail. 

“  Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.”  —  Dryden. 

_ To  roar,  or  n'.ake  a  loud  noise,  as  water. 

"  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood.”  —  Shaks. 

— n.  A  noisy  quarrel ;  a  squabble;  scurrility;  uproar. 

But  with  thy  brawU  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport."  -  Shaks. 

—An  ancient  kind  of  contre  dance, 

the  modern  cotillon.  (Sometimes  ^ 

Brawl'er,  n.  One  who  brawls;  a  noisy  fellow, 

wr'iiiElvr  >1 

A^dvocate  may  incur  censure  for  being  a  brawUr  in  court. 


Brnwl'in^^  n.  The  act  of  quarrelling;  wrangling. 

Brawl'in^^  a.  QuaiTelling;  iioisiiy;  quarrelsome. 

'■  It  is  better  to  dwell  ia  a  corner  of  the  houae-top,  tbaa  with  a 
brawling  woinuu  in  a  wide  house.”  — -/*roci.  xxi.  9. 

Brawl'in^ly,  aiit\  lu  a  wrungliiig  or  quarrelsome 

niidiiKT. 

Brnivil,  (bran,)  n,  [ A.  S.  6(2r,  a  boar,  pi.  biZrcn,  pro- 
liouiicoii  bawreti^  whence  by  transposition  brawn. J  The 
flesh  of  a  boar  ;  also  the  prepared  ami  salted  fieeh  of  the 
wihl  boar  or  domestic  hog.  generally  made  from  the 
head,  checks,  tongue,  ears,  &c. ;  a  mayonnaise  of  pork. 
Tlie  cities  of  Camliridge  and  Canterbury,  in  England, 
are  celebrated  Ibr  this  delicacy. 

••  The  best  age  for  the  boar  Is  from  two  lo  five  years,  at  which 
time  it  is  hcsi  tu  .  .  .  tell  him  fur  brawn. "  —  Jdurtimer. 

— The  fleshy,  niusculur  part  of  the  body;  bulk;  muscular 
strength  or  power. 

•'  Dutmnst  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 

His  rising  muscles  uud  his  brawn  cuoimeud.”  — Dryden. 

Brau’ii'er,  n.  A  boar  killed  tor  the  table. 

*■  Then  if  you  would  send  up  the  ^rnirner  bead, 

Sweet  rosemary  uud  bays  around  it  spread.”  —  JYini;. 

Brawn'iiie<«i^,  n.  Strength;  muscular  power  ;  hardi¬ 
ness. 

■'  This  fir<Tirnfne«*  and  insensibility  of  mind  is  the  best  armor 
against  tlie  comiuou  evils  and  ucuideuts  of  life.”  —  Locke. 

Brawii'y,  a.  Muscular;  fleshy;  strong;  bulky;  as,  a 
brawny  giant. 

“  The  brawny  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boast, 

Id  that  presuming  cunfidence  was  lust.”  —  Dryden. 

Brax'ton,  in  IF.  r/ri/iMta,  a  central  county,  having  an 
area  of  04U  sq.  m.,  and  watered  by  the  Elk,  Little  Kana¬ 
wha,  and  Holly  rivers,  and  Birch  Creek.  Sur/ac^. 
Mountainous  and  heavily  wooded.  Soil.  For  the 
most  part  fertile.  Cap.  Braxton  Court-House.  Pop. 
6,4Sn. 

Braxton  t'ourf -Ilonso,  in  nr^inia,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Braxton  co.,  on  the  Elk  River,  11'2  m.  S.  ol 
Wheeling. 

Brax'y,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  caused  apparently  by 
constijiation.  It  is  calb-d  hraxes  and  bracks. 

— a.  Julectod  with  the  braxy. 

Bray,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bracaii,to  break.]  To  break  into 
small  pieces;  to  triturate;  to  pound,  beat,  or  grind 
small. 

“  ru  burst  him  ;  I  will  bray 
His  bones  as  in  a  moriar.  ”  —  Chapman. 

— V,  1.  [Fr.  hraire,  from  Lat.  rugire,  to  roar;  Gr.  6rac5o, 
bruchb ;  Icel.  braky  crash,  noises. J  To  roar;  to  make 
a  harsh,  dissonant  sound,  as  an  ass. 

*•  baugh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  caa  bray."  —  Dryden. 

— To  maKo  a  harsh,  grating  noise  or  sound. 

“  Arms  on  armour  bray'd 
Horrible  discord.”-— Jfiitoit. 

— n.  The  harsh  sound  or  roar  of  an  ass;  any  grating  or 
offensive  sound. 

••  Boist’rous  untun’d  drums. 

And  harsh  resouudiug  trumpets  dreadful  6ray.”—  Shaks. 

Bray,  «.  [0.  Eng.  braye.]  Same  as  Brae,  q.  v. 

Bray«  a  maritime  town,  and  fashionable  sea-bathing 
rec5«*rt  of  Irelaml,  co.  Wicklow,  1*2  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dublin 
It  is  a  beautifully  situated  and  well-built  place.  Man/. 
Woollens  ami  linens.  P'p-  aliout  4,000. 

Bray  'er,  n.  One  who  brays  like  an  ass. 

'■  Sound  forth,  my  brayersl  and  the  welkin  rend.”—  Pope. 

{Printing.)  An  instrument  used  to  temper  ink  in  a 
printing-office. 

Bray'era,  n.  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Rosacr(p. 

The  only  specie.^,  B.  anthdmintica.  is  a  tree  with  pinnated 
leaves,  and  ilioecious  flowers,  found  in  Abyssinia. 

Bray  Ilead,  a  promontoiy  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland, 
2  m.  S.  W.  of  Bruy,  having  an  elevation  of  8o7  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Bray'iii;^*  The  noise  given  forth  by  an  ass. 

— Noi.se;  clamor;  discordance. 

Bray'iii;;^,  p-  a.  Pounding  or  grinding  small.  — Making 
the'noise  of  an  ass;  roaring. 

Brayle,  n.  See  Brail. 

Brazo.  r.  a.  [Fr.  braser.]  To  give  the  color  of  brass  to; 
to  solder  wilh  brass  or  an  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc;  as,  to 
braze  a  kettle. 

— To  cover  or  decorate  with  brass. 

— To  harden  to  impudence. 

“  If  damned  custom  hath  not  braz'd  it  so. 

That  it  is  proof  aud  bulwark  against  sense.”  —  Shaks. 

Brazen,  (ftmz'r?,)  a.  Made  of  brass;  pertaining  to 
brass  ;  as,  a  brazen  lamp. 

”  A  bough  his  brazen  helmet  did  sustain  ; 

His  heavier  arms  lay  scattered  on  the  plain.”  —  Dryden. 

—Impudent;  having  a  front  like  brass;  as, a  brazen  asser- 
tion. 

Braz'on,  r.  t.  To  be  impudent;  to  bully. 

•  When  I  reprimanded  him  for  his  tricks,  he  would  talk  saucllyi 
He.  and  brazen  it  out  os  if  he  had  done  nothing  amiss.”  ArtutAnof. 

Braz'eii  Atfo,  n.(s\fyth.)  The  age  wdneh  succeeded  the 
Silver  Age,  when  man  had  degenerated  from  their  primF 
tive  simplicity. —  W'ebster. 

Braz'eii-l>row<?tl,(6raz'n-6roMcf,)  a.  Without  shame; 
impudent.  _  .  ,  .  v.  l 

Bra*'eii-<ll»h,  ».  (Mining.)  The  standard  by  which 
other  dishes  are  gauged.  . 

Braz*pn»lac4*<l^  a.  One  who  acts  with  effrontery;  a 
shameless  person. 

■*  Well  said,  brazen-face :  hold  it  out."  —  5Aaft*. 

Bra*'eii-f««-«*,  M.  Impudent;  bold  to  excess ;  shame¬ 
less;  as,  a  brazen-faced  liussy. 

••  What  a  brazsn'/aced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny  thou  knowest 
mel"  —  Shake. 

Braz'enly,  adv.  In  a  bold,  shameless  manner. 


Braz'ennOAA,  n.  Having  the  npponrance  of  brass. 

—  Excessive  impudence;  assuianee;  boldness. 

Braz'eii*f9rfiv  {i^ip.)  A  curiously  carved  vessel 
constructed  by  Solomon,  and  set  in  the  temple.  Itnp* 
peai*8  to  have  been  an  enlargement  upon  the  origimii 
laver  of  Itu.^s,  which  Moses  ciifistructed  Ibr  the  labermt 
cle,  and  to  have  been  designed  servo  only  apart  of 
the  u.^es  assigned  to  the  must  ancient  vessel, 

n.  {Scrip.)  An  image  in  brass 
prepared  by  !Vloses,  re*einbiing  the  fiery  serpent  so  de- 
Btiuctive  to  Israel  in  tiie  desert,  and  set  np  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp  in  the  view  of  all,  tliat  whoso»  v<*r  would 
evince  penitence,  taith,  or  obedience  by  looking  at  it, 
iiiiglit  live.  {Num.  xxi,  (»-9.) 

Braz'icr^  n.  A  workman  who  operates  with  brass. 

— A  pan  tor  holding  live  coals. 

Brazil',  (Empire  OF,)  a  moimrch^'of  S.  Americn,nnd  one 
of  the  largest  states  in  the  world  —  being  smuid  only, 
in  its  extent  of  territory,  to  the  empires  of  Cbiim  and 
UussNi,— stretches  along  two-thirds  of  that  continent, 
while  its  superficial  area  occujdes  nearly  half  its  whole 
extent.  It  lies  between  4®  3b' N.  and  32°  36'  S.  Lat., 
and  36®  and  70®  W.  Lon.  Length,  from  N.  to  S., between 
2.000  ami  *2,700  m.;  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  between 
2,000  and  22550  in.  B.  is  bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean;  N.  by  the  same,  French,  Dutch,  and  Brit- 
i.sh  Gnianh,  and  the  republic  of  Venezuela;  and  W.  by 
tlio  republics  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 
A  large  i)roportion  of  tliis  empire  consists  of  elevated 
plateaux  and  mountains,  and  the  e.xtent  of  cultivated 
laml  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  tliat  of  the 
whole  c<uiiitry.  The  subjoined  talde  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  each  of  the  20  provinces  of  the  empire, 
according  to  a  rough  enuineralnm  for  the  year  1808. — 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Eng.sq.m. 

Population 

Chief  Towns. 

160,847 

1,480,000  Ouro-l*reto. 

Rio  de  Janeiro, . 

70,631 

1.460,000 1  KlO  DE  J.^NEIRO 

Baliia . 

147,489 

1.450,000  Bahia. 

Pernambuco . 

80,082 

1, 380, 000|  Pernambuco. 

Silo  I’aulo . 

131,705 

855,000  ;Sao  Paulo. 

Cenri . 

52,403 

596,O0()|Ceard. 

Maranliao . 

72,921 

4GO.0i)0j  Maranhao. 

Rirahyba  . 

40.08’. 

346,000  Parahy  ba. 

Para . . . 

9S3,89S 

385.000' l'ar&. 

Rio  Gmnde  do  Sul... 

93,756 

455,000  P(irto  Alegre, 

Rio  Grande  d<»  Norte 

22,784 

290,OOOiNatal. 

Sergipo  del  Key . 

31,968 

295.000 1  Sao  ChristovaO 

Ooyaz  . 

274,702 

270,000  G«»vaz. 

Piauhy . 

82,595 

255,000'  Parahyba. 

Santa  Cathurina . 

25,002 

195,000jDesterro. 

Matto  Grosso . 

673.526 

145,000 

Cuyaba. 

Parafia . 

94,700 

138,000 

Nuraiula. 

Espiritu  Santo . . 

34,176 

125.000 

Porto  Seguro. 

Amazoiia.s . . 

660.lX)0 

99,000 

Barra. 

Alagoas . 

25.000 

380,000 

Muceio. 

Total  . 

3,009,160 

11,058,006 

General  Desc.  The  form  of  B.  may  be  said  almost  to 
resemblethatofaheart,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter, 
from  E,  to  W.,  in  a  straight  line  from  Olimla  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  claimed  by  Peru,  may  be  about  3n  degrees.  The 
E.  si<le  of  this  country  is  traversed,  from  N.  to  S.,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  coast,  by  a  mountainous 
range,  of  which  the  average  Iieiglit  is  uhout  3,000  feet, 
known  by  the  name  of  Serrado  Mar,  its  greatest  alti¬ 
tude  being  4, POO  feet.  This  range  serves  to  divide  the 
coast  land  from  the  high  land,  consisting  of  cawjpo.v,  or 
tnicts  destitute  of  wood,  tlie  average  height  of  w  hich  is 
about  2,500  feet.  It  gradually  becomes  lower  in  the 
direction  of  Paraguay,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  low' and 
generally  marshy  plains  inhabited  by  the  Indian  tribe 
of  Guaycuras.  Many  geographers  have  fallen  into  tlie 
error  of  supj'osing  that  tlie  prov.  ol  Matto  Grosso  con¬ 
tains  the  liighest  mountains,  ami  that  tliey  form  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  Esch- 
w  ege,  who  resided  in  this  country  for  10  years,  during 
which  period  lie  visited  the  greater  part  of  it,  confutes 
this  supposition  in  his  Brazilien  die  nene  \Jelt.  He  ob¬ 
serves  that  broad  and  fertile  plains  lie  between,  and  that 
the  sources  of  the  Madeira,  which  flows  in  a  N.  direc¬ 
tion  toward  the  Amazon,  and  fif  the  Paraguay,  are  l)Oth 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  that  their  eleva¬ 
tion  is  inconsiderable.  A/ountotris,  dc.  The  highest 
range  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  is  that  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  its  greatest  altitude  is 
about  0,000  feet.  The  mountains  of  this  empire  may  be 
divided  into  three  different  ranges :  1 .  The  Coast  range, 
or  Srrra  do  Mar,  above  meiitiiuied.  This  is  bj  lar  the 
most  picture.sqiie  of  the  Brazilian  chains,  and  in  some 
parts  approac  hes  within  16  or  18  niiles  ot  the  sea,  w'hile 
in  others  it  sweeps  inward  to  a  distance  of  from  iLO  to 
140  m.  At  a  distance,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  are  found  ancient  forests  {matto  virgem),  whose 
giant  trees,  and  countless  plants  and  shruiis  of  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth,  so  thickly  woven  as  almost  to  defy  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  man  to  force  a  passage,  sufficiently  attest  the 
excellence  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  On  crossing 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  we  meet  witli  a  barren  table-land 
called  Campos  Geraes,  with  few  traces  of  cultivation.  In 
the  vallevs  gold  and  diamonds  are  frequently  found. 
The  Serra  do  Mar  chain  commences  in  the  Campos  do 
Vacaria,  sinks  abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  Bio  Doce, 
and  loses  itself  completely  at  Bahia.  The  celebrated 
Monte  I’ascoal,  which  w'as  seen  by  the  early  navigators, 
forms  a  part  of  the  Serra  <lo  Mar.  It  is  known  by  va¬ 
rious  names  in  the  districts  through  which  it  runs.  On 
the  E.  side  it  is  styled  Serra  dos  Aymores;  while  in  th© 
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nHp:hborhood  of  Rio  it  is  called  Serra  dog  Orgnds  (Organ] 
Moiintitiiis).  It  in  worthy  of  reiimik  tliat  llio  plants 
growing  in  the  Campos  are  alt<igether  distinct  from 
tliose  on  the  otlierside  ihe  Sorra  do  Mar;  and  tlie  Zoolo¬ 
gist  may  discover  quite  a  new  race  of  animals,  as  well 
as  birds,  in  this  region.  2.  The  central  chain,  called  in 
some  parts  St'rra  do  Manlequeira.ixwd  iji  ollier.s,  St'vra  do 
EgpinUaco,  Is  more  extensive  than  the  former,  and  com- 


Fig  409.  —  road  from  petropolis  to  b.arbacena. 


prise-s  the  highest  points  in  B.,  viz.,  the  Jtacolitmi,  near 
Villa  Rica;  tlo' .Si'rrn rfo  Oira.^fn,  ncarCaltas  Altas;  and 
the  Itambe^  near  Villa  do  Rrincipe.  This  range  tra¬ 
verses  the  province  of  Minas  Ueraes,  running  in  its  .\. 
course,  through  Bahia  ainl  Pernairdmco,  and  in  its  S 
course,  through  Silo  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande.  It  is  not 
only  remarkahle  as  comprising  tlie  highest  points  in 
the  empire,  hut  is  highly  interesting  in  a  geographical, 
botanical,  and  zodh>gical  point  of  view.  In  jlifferent 
parts  it  b«‘ar8  the  variou.s  local  designations  of  S-rra  do 
L»fio,  S*rra  Sadadn^  S'‘rra  do  Sdo  G*'rahln^  Sfvra  dos  Ks- 
merafdas,  ami  many  otliers.  3.  The  Stn-ra  dog  Verten*es 
(“Water-separating  M<mntain”),  so  called  because  it 
divides  the  E.  trihntarii's  of  tlie  rivers  Amazon  and  La 
IMata  from  The  river  Sao  Francisco.  This  chain  i.ssoine- 
times  called  the  Urnzdinn  Irs  h>ftjest  points 

are  those  of  Sen  a  do  Cana-stra  and  Matto  Gorda,  where, 
on  one  side  the  Rio  Sao  Franciseo,  and  on  the  oilier  tlio 
most  important  tributaries  of  tlio  Rio  Grande,  take 
their  rise,  and  tlie  Pyrim-o-s.  in  the  prov.  of  Goyaz, 
where  the  tributaries  of  the  Parafia  are  fuind.  Exclu¬ 
sive  of  its  hilly  and  niimntainous  districts,  and  of  its 
table-lands,  the  plains  of  B  ar**  of  vast  extent ;  the  prov. 
of  Par;l.  inciuiling  a  portion  oi  the  contiguous  prov.  of 
Matto-Gro.sso,  comprises,  in  fact,  tlie  whole  of  the  lower 
an<l  more  level  portion  of  the  immense  plain  of  the 
Amazon  During  the  inundations,  large  tracts  of  this 
plain  are  submerged.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  vast 
primeval  forests.  There  are  also  some  very  extensive 
plains  in  Naranliao  ami  other  parts  of  the  empire.  That 
which  includes  the  Lagoa  dos  Platos  extends  for  above 
220  in.  along  tlie  roast  —  Btvf.rx.  tfr.  Tlie  harbors  of  B 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world  :  and  some  of  tlie.se 
are  connected  witli  the  interior  by  large  rivers,  navi¬ 
gable  for  a  great  way  inland  The  principal  of  these 
streams  is  the  Amazon,  generally  considere<l  tlie  largest 
river  in  the  world.  Of  the  other  rivers,  the  chief  are 
the  Tocantins,  or  ParA,  an  immense  stream  formiMl  by 
the  junction  of  the  Araguay  {the  principal  braucliLand 
Tocantins  (properly  so  called).  The  Rio  S»o  Francisco, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes, 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  receives  many 
tributaries.  The  Rio  (irande  do  Sul  (‘‘Great  River  of 
the  South*’). the  Par.iHa.  tlie  Parahyba.  Itapicuru,  poce. 
and  many  others  .Many  of  them,  more  e>pecia!ly  the 
Murailon.  peritKlically  cverllow  their  banks,  and  inun¬ 
date  a  large  surface  j)f  country  The  lake,  or  ratlPT  la¬ 
goon,  Lagoa  dos  P.itos,  in  the  prov  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  i.s  the  most  extensive  in  spreading  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  length  of  above  14o  m  ,  and  liaving  a  partial 
breadth  of  40  m.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  ol  consid¬ 
erable  burden. —  Stdl.  Tlie  8c)il  of  this  great  country  is 
ot  various  descriptions.  It  i.s  «•!  great  fertility  in  some 
parts,  but  by  no  means  throughout,  and  the  ()ft  repi*ated 
story  of  the  snperalmndant  wealtli  of  the  soil  in  every 
part  of  tlie  empire  is  dechledly  erroneous  The  same 
causes,  in  fact,  {a.s  <lrought.  malaria,  epidemics,  red  ants. 
Ac..)  which  hindered  the  foumlatlon  in  B  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  aiialogiuis  to  that  which  was  established  in  Mexico. 
Central  America,  ami  Peru,  ages  t.-efore  the  di.scovery  of 
this  continent  by  Europeans,  are  still  in  action  to-day, 
and  in  ivudiminished  force.  Notwithstanding,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overrate  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 


those  vast  tracts  of  law!  of  which  Pant  is  (he  capital  in 
the  N.,  and  Rio  de  daiieiro  in  the  S.  All  the  operaibuis 
oi  nature  ju’oceed  liere  on  the  grandest  scale.  Swarms 
of  insect  life  (Ii.-*pute  witli  the  laborer  the  possession 
of  bis  field.  Droughts  are  frequent  and  loiig-coiitimi- 
ing.  Floods  in  inter  commit  misebievotis  depreda¬ 
tions.  Latterly,  eqiidemicb  liave  swept  off  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inliabitaiits.  All  these  things  naturally 
conspire  to  check  the  efforts  ot  the  cultivator,  and 
the  doubt  is  suggeste<l  to  the  mind  of  an  observer 
wliellier  any  real  progress  i.s  actually  being  imnle. — 
((.7i/n.)  In  the  northern  jiarts,  ami  in  tlie  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Amazons,  gn-at  heat  prevails,  in  tlie  higher 
pai  ls,  and  towanl.s  the  soutli,  theciimaie  is  more  temper¬ 
ate,  ami  even  coM.  tiie  tliernmmeter  falling  as  low  us 
4U°.  The  climaie  in  tlie  vicinity  ot  Jiao  I'uulo  is  usually 
accounted  the  most  agreeable,  and  tlie  temperature  per¬ 
mits  the  giuwih  of  European  truits.  The  W.  wind  in 
the  interior  is  nnwindesome,  as  it  pa.-'Sesover  vast  inarsliy 
tracts  of  forest.  The  sea-coast,  from  Puia  to  Olinda, 
ajipears  to  po8.scs.s  a  similar  climate  to  Gu  ana.  Not- 
withstamiiiig  the  position  ol  B.  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  the  air,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  greater 
jiortion  of  the  country,  is  in  general  temperate,  rather 
tlian  hot.  Perimmbuci*,  and  a  few  of  the  other  provinces 
sntfei*  occasioiialiy  from  drought,  to  whieh,  however,  the 
coa>t  lambs  are  seldom  subject.  M.  Von*  Laiigsdorfl.  for¬ 
merly  Russian  consul-general  at  Rio,  summed  up  the  sa¬ 
lient  peculiarities  ot  this  climate,  tlins  :  —  inter  in 
tins  country  resembles  summer  in  the  N.  of  Eiirojie; 
summer  appears  one  contiunous  spring;  while  spring 
and  autumn  are  unconsciously  lost  in  winter  and  snm- 
im*r.”  (A/im.)  The  most  celebrated  of  the  mineral  pro¬ 
ductions  of  B.  are  diamonds.  Those  found  in  tlie  prov. 
of  Minas  Geraes  are  generally  tlie  largest,  ami  the  most 
Celebrated  mines  are  tliose  of  Serra  do  Frio.  E.-cliwege  es¬ 
timates  the  annual  yield  of  the.se  gems  at  an  average  of 
15,1100  carats,  and  an  asse.'-sed  value  of  SlT.oTT.fiSS.  Gold 
is  found  in  several  localities,  hut  the  must  celebrated 
mine  is  tliat  of  Congo  Soco,  winch  wa.s  disposed  of,  in 
1825,  to  a  body  of  Englishmen,  known  as  tlie  A  nglo  Bra- 
zUmn  Mioiny  Co.,  {Litnit'd.)  The  actual  produce  of  the 
entire  gold  and  silver  mines  o\  B.  (inclmling  washings) 
is  not  believed  to  exceed  more  than  Sl.oOO.OOU  annually. 
Iron  ore  is  abundantly  found,  as,  also,  rock-salt,  salt- 
jiidre,  alum,  jilatina,  ciqiper,  and  some  varieties  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone,  more  particularly,  tojiazes.  Vtgtt  Among 
the  vegetable  products  of  B  must  be  classed  sugar,  cof¬ 
fee,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  u  heat,  iiiandioc,  ginger, 
yams,  sarsaparilla,  and  many  varieties  of  tnqm  al  fruits 
Of  these,  tlie  most  important,  in  a  vomiuercial  senxe.  are 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  wiiirh  are  now,  in  point  of  luct, 
tlie  staple  produce  of  the  empire,  and  the  culture  of 
which  is  being  increased  with  almost  unexampled  rapid¬ 
ity.  Sugar  IS  principally  raised  in  tlie  jirov.  of  Raliia. 
the  soil  of  wliich  is  admir.ii)ly  suited  to  its  growth;  but 
it  is  also  extensively  produced  in  some  of  tluMiiher  prov¬ 
inces.  Tlie  culture  of  cotton  is  of  more  recent  growth, 
and  its  extension  owing  in  great  part  to  the  American 
civil  war.  Coffee  is  jirincipally  grown  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  Rio  the  capital,  aiiil  tobacco  in  tlie  islands  in 
thebayiff  that  city;  it  is,  however,  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  U.  States.  Rice  is  largely  cultivatc<l,  and  is 
exported;  but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  on  the  inandioc,  manioc,  or  cassava  {.Tatropha 
M<t7xihnt),  regarded  by  tlie  Imlian.s  as  a  bequest  from 
tlieir  prophet  Siin6.  It  is  found  on  every  table  in  B  , 
and  supplies  a  great  mimber  of  excellent  dislies.  N(»t- 
withstandiiig  her  fertility  and  extent,  B.  is  indebted  to 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  to  tlie  U.  States,  for 
large  supplies  of  wheat-flour  This  has  been  said  to  be 
a  consequence  of  the  iinsuitableness  of  the  soil  for  the 
culture  of  wlieat:  but  this  does  not  really  ajipear  to  be 
the  case,  that  species  of  grain  being  fimnd  to  fiourisli  ex 
tremely  well  in  the  S.  provinces,  and  on  the  table  lands 
of  the  interior.  The  importation  of  flour  is  rather  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  indiilence  of  the  natives.  Tlie  i>ruv.  of 
I’ara  i.s  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  proiliiction  of  rii*e.  and 
might  supply  it  in  any  quantity  The  culture  of  the  tea- 
plant  lias  lieen  tn'eil  in  i^.and  the^oil  and  climate  have 
been  foumi  favorable  to  its  growth;  but  its  culture  lias 
not  maile.  and  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  make 
much  progres.s,  inasmuch  as  it  <an  only  be  successfully 
carried  on  where  labor  is  nbiindant  and  cheap;  whereas, 
it  is  here  both  scarce  and  dear.  Tlio  forests  of  B.,  wliich 
are  of  vast  extent,  ami  teeming  luxuriance,  fiirni.>li  al¬ 
most  every  variety  of  useful  aud  ornamental  wood  ;  their 
]iroducts  beingadapteil  alike  to  ship-building,  carpenter’s 
and  cal*inet-woi  k,  dyeing,  Ac.  The  cix-oa-tree  is  plenti¬ 
ful  in  tlie  sandy  soils  along  the  coast.  It  is  thicker  and 
taller  than  in  the  K  Indies;  cocoa  is  in  general  use 
Hinoug  all  ranks,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
the  internal  trade,  and  also  supplies  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  for  export,  The  caramilo^  or  castor-tree,  is  indige¬ 
nous,  aiul  mueh  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  itssccil,  in  general  use  for  lamps,  ami  other 
purposes.  The  or  rose-wood,  is  peculiarly 

valuable  for  cabinet-work,  ami  is  extensively  exported. 
One  of  the  most  important  woods,  the  Ccfsolpinia  Bra- 
ziletlo,  or  Brazil-woo<i  (callerl  Ihiripitanyahy  the  natives), 
is  found  in  the  greatest  alnimlance.  and  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  in  the  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  but  being  a  govern¬ 
ment  monoptdy.  It  has  been  cut  down  in  so  impniviih-nt 
a  manner,  that  it  is  now  sebbun  seen  witliin  sevenl 
leagues  of  the  coast  There  are  also  cedars.  logwood, 
and  maht»gany.  The  forests  of  B  .  particularly  those  in 
tlie  prov.  of  I’arA.  along  the  Amazon,  yi^^ld  vast  quanli 
ties  of  cnoutchour  or  india-riib!»er,  which  is  nearly  all 
exported.  Zool.  The  fore.stsnre  full  of  rapacious  animals, 
as  the  tiger-cat,  the  hyena,  the  zaratu.  the  jaguar  (or  S. 
American  tiger),  the  sloth,  aud  the  porcupine ;  wild  hogs, 


and  the  tapir  are  common;  the  latter  is  an  animal 
senibliiig  a  hog.  but  of  larger  size,  and  its  llesh  differs 
blit  little  from  ox-beef.  Tlie  useful  aiiinial.s,  as  the  horse, 
ox.  and  sheep,  are  all  descended  from  tlie  slocks  brought 
from  Europe  by  the  early  settlers.  Their  increase,  es- 
)>eciHlly  that  of  cattle  ami  horses,  has  been  asloiiisliingly 
great.  Va.st  herds  of  wild  cattle  roam  about  the  open 
parts  of  tlie  coniiiry.  particularly  in  theZ/az/on,  or  plains 
of  iheS.  iiroviiices  Hides,  tallow,  chax'qui  (jerked  iieef), 
horns,  and  bones,  form  an  important  fe<itnre  in  the  ex- 
jiort.s  of  tliis  empire.  Thu  horses  are  of  niedintn  size, 
but  strong,  active,  an«l  swift.  The  fmu,  or  .American 
ostrich,  is  found  in  the  Brazilian  plains,  and  tlie  forests 
swarm  with  cullntie^8  varieties  ol  bird^  ami  nionkejis. 
In  the  mar^hy  districts  the  boa-coiisti  ictor  att.iin.s  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  tliey  aie  also  inlested  with  thecoral- 
snake,  and  other  veiionioim  rej)lileH.  In/iuh.  speaking 
generally,  the  natives  ot  B  are  of  a  briglit  yellow  cop- 
p«‘r  color,  short,  robust  an<l  w  ell-niade :  liair,  black,  lank, 
coarse,  ami  deficient  on  the  chin:  face  rouml;  cheek¬ 
bones  not  remarkably  prominent ;  skin  soft  and  shining; 
nose  short,  and  nostrils  narrow;  mouth  middle-sized; 
lips  thin:  eyes  small  oblique,  and  elevated  towards  Ihe 
exterior  angle.  They  are  in  an  extremely  low  state  of 
civilization,  are  polyganions.  graveaiid  serious  in  ileport- 
iiieiit.  averse  to  labor,  and  (like  all  i>ther  Indians)  fond 
to  excess  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  principal  tribes  are 
tlie  Tupinaiiibas,  Corvados,  Paris,  and  Botocinlos.  Tlie 
BrazHeirtifi,  or  native  Brazilians,  born  of  Portuguese 
parents  in  Brazil,  inherit  all  the  idleness  ami  inactivity 
of  their  Euro|>ean  jirogenitors,  and  arej)ronc  to  indulge 
m  a  kind  of  easy  locomotion  culled  the  Bede,  (Fia.  -AlO,) 
a  species  of 
h  a  m  mock, 
more  particu¬ 
larly  in  use  in 
the  province  of 
Maraiihao  and 
PurA.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  tliis 
country  is 
made  up  of  an 
agglomeration 
of  many  races. 

While  B.  re¬ 
mained  a  col¬ 
ony  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  but  few 
women  accom- 
]>aiiied  the  em¬ 
igrants  to  S. 

America.  The 
earliest  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers 
i  h  t  ermar  ried 
and  mixed  with 
I  mlian  women ; 
atterwards  an  Fig.  410.  —  A  rede  or  hammock.  (Para.) 
extensive  in- 

lermixtuie  ol  race  occurred  with  the  Africans  who  were 
bought  tor  slavery.  'I’lie  mixed  po;iuIatioii  iucrea.^es 
continually  and  rapi«ny.  In  S.  Brazil  the  iiegiiies  are 
numerous.  In  the  N  province.s  tin*  Imlian  eleineni  pro- 
pomlerates.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  prol>- 
alily  consists  of  mixed  breeds,  each  of  wbn  li  has  a  clis- 
tinguisliing  name,  thus,  denotes  llie  off>pring 

of  a  white  with  a  negro,  and  Mamduco  that  of  a  white 
with  an  Indian;  Cafuzo,  the  mixture  of  the  imlian  and 
negro:  Confcoco.  the  cross  between  the  (’ufiizo  ami  the 
Imlian;  and  A'lburo,  that  between  the  Cafuzo  ami  the 
negro.  Tiie  1,700,000  of  negro  slaves  belong  to  about 
40,oo0  proprietors.  A  law  for  the  siijipression  of  the 
trade  in  slaves  was  sanctioned  by  the  Enijieror  in  1854. 
The  negroes  brought  to  B.  belong  generally  to  Angola, 
Angniz,  Congo,  Benguela,  and  M(»zambique.  Since  the 
attempts  to  rc]*res8  the  trade.  Coromantines,  or  negroes 
from  the  Gobi  Coast,  who  arc  thought  t'>j)08ses8a  greater 
degree  of  intelligence,  are  not  so  iTHqiieiitly  met  with. 
The  Zacharias  ministry  were  in  favor  of  declaring  all 
tin*  bit  tli.s  alter  a  certain  future  date  to  be  free,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  slavery  wlien  the  generation  then  existing 
should  be  extinct;  but  the  Conservative  party,  which 
iia.s  been  in  power  since  July,  18o8,  seems  aljsolulely 
opposed  to  freeing  slaves.  The  Brazilians  diviile  the 
Indian  races  into  hiding  mangos,  civilized  or  convert¬ 
ed  tribes  speaking  the  Porlngue.se  language,  and 
T'pirios  or  Gf-ntio.g,  nncivilizeil  hordes.  The  latest, 
and  in  all  proliability  most  trustwortliy  estimates,  give 
their  numbers  at  5iHi,ooO.  —  Principa]  Towns.  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  cap..  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  San  Paulo,  Maranhum, 
Para,  Villa-bella,  and  Cachaeira. —  C'cmst.  and  Govt. 
The  constitution  ot  B.  bears  date  llth  Dec.,  1823.  It 
establishes  four  powers  in  the  State — the  legislative, 
the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the“  niuderaiing”  jK'wer, 
or  tlie  royal  prerogative.  The  legislative  jiower  is  ve.sted, 
for  llie  affairs  of  tiie  empire,  in  a  general  legislative  as¬ 
sembly,  and  for  provincial  affairs  in  the  provincial  as¬ 
semblies.  The  general  legislative  assembly  consists  of 
two  Houses,  tlie  Senate  and  the  Congress.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  people,  but  under 
different  forms.  Senators  are  chosen  lor  lifeut  electoral 
meetings,  each  of  whicli  has  to  muninate  three  candi¬ 
dates,  leaving  the  choice  between  them  to  the  sovereign 
or  his  ministers  The  members  of  the  House  of  Ciuigress 
are  chosen  by  indirect  election,  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
For  this  piirjfose  the  country  is  divide«l  into  electoral 
districts,  where  every  200  voters  appoint  one  elector, 
and  a  number  of  the  latter,  varying  according  to  popu¬ 
lation,  nominate  the  deputy.  The  executive  p<»wcr 
is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  his  ministers  and 
a  council  of  state.  The  miuisters  are  responsible  fur 
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treason,  corruption,  abuse  of  power,  and  aR  acts  con¬ 
trary  to  tlio  constitution,  or  tije  liberty,  security,  and 
property  of  the  citizens.  Tlie  executive  fuiictioiiH  con¬ 
sist  ill  the  convocatiou  of  the  ordinary  Dieetinj^s  of  the 
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legislative  Rssemhly :  the  nrunination  of  bishops,  presi¬ 
dents,  and  governors  of  provinces;  the  declaration  of 
peace  or  wir;  and  tiio  general  execution  and  superin¬ 
tendence  of  all  measures  v.»t»*d  hv  the  legislature.  Tlie 
“moderating”  power,  likewise  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
gives  him  the  authority  to  select  ministers  and  senators; 
to  convoke  extraordinary  legislitive  assemblies;  to 
dissolve  the  Ch  imber  of  Deputi  es :  and  to  grant  amnes¬ 
ties  and  pardons. —  U^  li'jion.  The  est  iblishcd  religion 
of  /?.  is  tlie  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  others  are  tolerated ; 
attempts  at  proselytism  to  the  Protestant  faith  are. 
however,  attended  with  clanger.  —  Cun.  an  I  Manf.  Man 
uhictures  in  5.  are  restricted  to  the  coarsest  kind  of 
cotton  cloths,  leather,  an  I  gold  and  silver  work.  Her 
imports  comprise  textile  fibrics,  <lry  goods,  hanlware. 
earthenware,  Ac.,  from  England;  hread-stuTs,  coarse 
cottons,  he'*f,  pork,  Ac.,  from  the  U.  Stites;  wines, 
brandy,  silks,  oil,  Ac.,  from  Franco  and  Portugal;  and 
lin  msand  lace  from  Himburg.  The  aggregate  value  of 
these  commodities  for  the  year  ls67  reached  an  amount 
of  $r7,0’<7.7Jt:  of  which  the  U.  States  exported  to  the 
Amount  of  $  1,9  J3.0^7.  Of  the  artiedesof  export  the  princi¬ 
pal  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  foriuing  during  the  same 
period  a  gross  total  of  »i6:  of  this  amount 

the  U.  States  was  credited  with  $17,366,329,  principally 
in  coffee.  The  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  alon'*,  for 
131)7.  amounted  to  $17, 6SS,i)H>,  while  those  fri*m  Para, 
B  ihia,  S  intos,  and  Rio  Orainle  do  Sul.  showed  an  approxi¬ 
mate  totilof  $d6,0>).0Mb  In  136  >-7,  there  entered 
Brazilian  ports  3,439  vessels,  nuinned  by  51. 4.50  men,  and 
aggregating  I,‘2h5,il4  gross  tonnage;  as  against  clear¬ 
ances  of  2.42  *  vessels,  1.493, 274  tons,  and  49,6.56  men.  — 
RiilwiX'h.  Six  lines  of  railroad  permeate  ^..nearly  the 
whole  of  which  h  ive  been  constru  cted  since  13.53  ;  in  1 367, 
the  receipts  ofthtise  lines  were  set  down  at  $78.3.956, witli  a 
contra  expen  litnreof  ?  10 1,943,  leaving  a  clear  balance  of 
$379,013  over  working  cost. —  0«>*r<?ncy.  The  coinage 
consists  of  gold  pieces  I'of  20  and  30  milre  is),  the  value 
of  the  milrea  being  about  63  c.,  but  the  only  circulating 
medium  is  an  nnconvertilde  and  depreciated  paper  cur¬ 
rency  of  a  milrea  and  upwards.  —  Finan'^.  The  revenue 
of  B.  during  the  five  years  1361-S  averagel  $ 52,2.)U.OOO, 
anil  the  expen  litnres.  $13,0  >0.000,  exclusive  of  loans  and 
of  the  large  disbursements  caused  by  the  war  against  Par¬ 
aguay.  Ill  the  financial  estim  ite.s  of  the  year  1868-9,  tlie 
revenue  was  set  down  at  .$29.6>3,53i>.  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  at  $  13,871,310.  !**aving  a  <lefii:i  t  of  $1,217, 730.  The 
foreign  debt  (entirely  due  to  England)  was.  on  3l.st  Dec., 
1866,  .$77,291,000.  With  the  internal  and  the  floating 
debt,  the  deficit  or  total  debt  of  Brazil  amounted.  May, 
l.S6\  to  $23.5,976,690.  The  total  amount  of  paper  currency 
in  circulation  throughout  the  empire  was  estimated,  in 
June,  1367,  at  rath**r  more  th  in  .$69,00  >,000.  —  Ai  tni/  and 
Navy.  Thearmy  is  former!  partly  by  enlistment  and  partly 
by  con.scription.  In  extreme  cases,  impressment  is  resort¬ 
ed  to.  In  the  estimates  for  l'‘67-3,  the  ^t^ength  of  the 
army  in  the  field  was  shifed  to  be  :  Infantry,  20,016;  Cav¬ 
alry,  10.039;  Artillery,  2.666;  Shiff.  231,  —  Total,  3-3,.575. 
Besides  the  above  troops,  there  were  in  garrison  and  in 
the  arm  V  of  reserve,  a  quota  of  22,646  men,  rank  and  file. 
The  Brazilian  army,  formerly  very  small,  was  reorganized 
in  M  ly,  IH6.5,  when  B.  acting  in  concert  with  the  .Argen¬ 
tine  Rep.  and  Uruguay,  d«*ciared  war  ag^iinst  Paraguay. 
The  Brazilian  navy,  in  Mav,  1367,  consisted  of  16  sailers 
and  46  ste.amers.  The  former  comprised  one  frigate,  six 
corvettes,  and  five  brigs ;  and  the  latter  eleven  ironclads 
— all  employed  in  the  war  against  Paraguay — two 
frigates,  three  corvettes  and  avixo.^  (di^spatcli-boats), 
li)iirteeu  gunboats,  an<l  the  rest,  transports.  In  1367-8, 
the  navy  estimates  recorded  the  number  of  sailors  and 
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marines  as  being  14.909.  the  whole  employed  in  active 
service.  —  Hist.  It  is  generally  believed  ihat  the  fir^t 
discovery  of  B.  was  made  on  tlie  26th  of  Jan.,  150*),  by  the 
Siiaiiianls  under  Vimento  Yaiiez  i'in^on,  one  of  tlie 
companions  of  Columbus.  In  the  siiine  year,  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral  nnhs  appointed  admiral  of  a  large  fleet 
sent  out  by  EiUiinnel,  King  of  Portugal,  to  follow  up 
the  successful  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  in  the  E. ;  and 
he  tcHik  i'osse8>ion  of  the  country  for  the  Portuguese 
cn*\vn,  giving  it  the  a]>|>C‘llation  ot  Ttfrru  de  Banf.a  Ctaiz. 
Ill  1503,  Amerigo  (or  Amerlcus)  Vespucci  attempted  a 
settlement  in  lliis  country,  which,  however,  proved  fu¬ 
tile.  In  1515,  another  navigator,  Jtiaii  Diaz  de  Solis, 
discovered  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  inaileolher 
explorations.  Other  expeditions  followed,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  ports  Were  hUCeeSfively  taken  by  the  Kreiich, 
Imteli,  and  Knglisli.  The  Dutch  held  their  ground 
until,  after  a  long  and  ilesjierale  struggle,  they  were  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1640.  Henceforward 
the  country  belonged  to  Portugal.  In  1808  a  new  era 
began  in  B.  Ihe  lu  ince-regent  of  Portugal,  Jolin  VI  , 
being  obliged  to  vacate  Ids  country  by  the  success  of 
the  French  arms,  was  declared,  in  1S22,  emperor  of  .K. 
Ill  1825,  the  independence  of  tlie  Brazilian  empire  was 
n^cogiiized  by  Portugal,  and.  in  R31,  the  emi>eror  abdi¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  his  8(»n  Don  Pedro  II.  (the  present 
emperor)  and  retired  to  Poriug-al.  In  1843  the  Prince 
de  Joinville.  Louis  Pldlippe's  son,  married  a  sister  of 
Don  Pedro  II.  In  1858,  the  first  railroad  in  B.  (from 
Rio  to  Belem)  was  opened.  In  Aug.,  1864,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  repeated  outrages,  B.  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Uruguay,  which,  being  rejecteil,  led  to  a  brie!  war,  (see 
UrUoUay)  ;  ami,  on  the  12th  Oct.  of  tlie  same  year,  the 
sei/.nreuf  theBraziliaii  postal  steamer  Manfuez d' OUniia 
led  to  a  War  witli  Paraguay;  and  in  May  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  (ISCo,)  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  i^., 
Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Omfederatioii,  against 
Paraguay.  For  the  events  of  this  war,  we  refer  to  Au- 
GE.NTINE  CoNFKDEUATiuN,  aiid  Uruouay.  After  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  J^tates,  a  number  of  Southern 
jdaiilers  emigrated  to  B.  with  tlie  intention  of  tliere 
founding  a  colony,  and  growing  cotton.  The  Brazilian 
govt,  g.ive  them  every  lai  ilily  and  encouragement,  and 
grant'  d  them  lands  on  the  Amazon,  hut  llie  project 
eventually  proved  abortive.  In  1869,  an  attempted  ag¬ 
ricultural  settlement  by  Liiglishinen  also  met  witli  simi¬ 
lar  results.  We  conclude  by  quoting  the  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  incidental  to  foreign  emigration  to  Ji.  of  the  Hon. 
Mountstnart  E.  Grant  Duff,  in  his  I\tlifical  Surrey. 
(E  lm.,  1868.)  He  says:  •* One  somc?time8  hears  Brazil 
talked  of  as  a  fielil  for  emigration,  and  midonhtedly  some 
colonists  who  liave  g«mt*  thither  liave  prospered  greatly. 
The  fate  of  others,  however,  has  been  very  different 
Free  laborers  are  despised  in  the  slave-holding  provinces, 
uin)  in  tlie  northern  districts  the  constitnlioii  of  men  of 
temperate  climates  c.iunot,  as  a  general  rule,  endure 
hard  labor.  1  think  we  may  sa^  then,  that,  unless  they 
have  very  good  iutoriuation  indeed,  emigrants  shoubl 
imt  think  of  settling  in  any  jiart  of  Brazil  except  the 
southern  provinces  of  J5t.  Catherine  ami  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  Brazil,  there  are 
not  those  f.ieilities  for  obbiining  laml,  which  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  S.  America ;  land  being  held  for  the 
most  part  in  great  masses,  —  and  tliis,  I  believe,  without 
any  l.iw  of  entail.  If  Brazil  has  many  natural  advan- 
tage-<.  she  has  many  disjidvantages,  both  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired.  The  first  is  tlie  insalubrity  of  large  portions  «)T 
B.,  ami  the  thinness  ot  her  population.  The  second  is 
the  ignorance  ofthe  people.  A  law  for  the  gradual  enian 
cipaiion  of  negro  slaves  was  passed  Sept.  1871.  Exports. 
1874.  $95,0l)0,CK>U,  cliietly  coffee,  $55.00<),iMlO ;  cotton,  $1 2,- 
OOO.ObO;  sugar,  $9.n0U.0un;  hides,  $6,(MK),(H'U ;  Indiu-nib- 
bor,  $'».(MH>,0i»U.  Coffee  exported  to  U.  S.  1877, $36,006,00*1. 
Imports,  $76,3yi,oiH>,  chiefly  munufactured  goods,  wines, 
flour,  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  Ac.  Tf.  A'.(  1875)  abt.  1,0*K)  in. 
Total  ilel't,  1877,  .f)67,‘H)4,450.  J*op.  (1876),  10,108,291. 

Brazil',  in  JuU.,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Clay  co. 

Bruziriail,  n.  A  native  of  Brazil. —  a.  Relating  to  B. 

Brazil'-iiut,  n.  See  Bertholletu., 

Brazil  -tea,  «.  See  Mvte. 

Brazir-\voo<l,  n.  A  wood  used  for  the  preparation  of 
a  red  dye.  iniporte'l  from  S.  America  ami  the  West  Iii- 
die.s,  where  it  ij^prodiiced  by  several  species  of  the  genus 
C-E^ALPiNIA,  g.  V. 

Rrax'in;^^  n.  {MHaJ.)  The  act  of  joining  together  two 
j)ieces  ut  inelal  by  means  of  brass  solder  melted  between 
them.  'J'lie  best  description  of  solder  is  ma<le  of  9  parts 
of  brass  to  one  of  tin ;  hanl  solder  is  made  of  2  parts  of 
common  l)niss,  ^  of  a  part  of  zinc,  and  ^  of  a  part  of 
tin.  The  solder  for  the  precious  metals  is  made  of  66 
parts  of  silver  to  33  parts  of  common  brass. 

Brazito,  (hrd-zee'to.)  \u*Missoari.  a  post-office  of  Cole  co. 

BrazitO!^,  (5ra-ztfe'to.«,)  a  district  of  Mexico,  in  the  Sute 
of  Chihuahua,  S.  of  El  Paso. 

Brazo'ria.  in  Twras,  a  S.E.  county,  impinging  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ar>'a,  1.330  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Brazos  and  San  Bernard  rivers.  Surface.,  flat.  Snl. 
tolerably  fertile,  more  particularly  so  in  the  river  bot¬ 
toms.  Oap.  Brazoria.  Pop.  7,527. 

— A  po.st-vilUige,  Ciip.  of  above  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Bra¬ 
zos  River,  30  m.  from  its  embouchure,  and  60  W.  by  S. 
of  Galveston.  75?^.  2,*vl7. 

Brazo!^,  (brah'zns.)  in  Texas,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
tlie  State,  risea  in  Bexar  co.,  and  stretching  E.  into  Cook 
CO.,  Anally  empties  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  40  m.  S.W.  of 
Galveston,  after  a  flow  of  between  9*X)  and  1*XX)  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  3*)0  ra.  up. 

_ An  E  central  county,  with  an  area  of  585  sq.  m., 

bounded  S.W.  by  the  Brazos  River,  ainl  E.  by  the  Nava- 
soto.  Surface,  rolling..  Soil,  pretty  fertile.  Cap.  Boone- 
ville.  Pop.  9,205. 
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BraVoff,  Santlag'O,  {san-te-ah'gn^  in  Texas,  a  post- 
town  and  sea-port  of  Cameron  co.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
35  m.  E.N-E.  of  Brownsville. 

Brazza,  {brat'm,)  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging 
to  Austria,  opposite  to  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  Ext, 
about  30  ni.  long,  and  from  6  to  9  broad.  Ana,  170  Kq, 
in.  Desc.  Moiintainons,  but  prodneing  corn,  figs,  al¬ 
monds,  oil,  saffron,  and  wine.  Pop.  15,500. 

Broacli,  (^'ec/i,)  «.  [Fr.  hrtche’,  from  Civr.lerechen,  to 
break,  or  Celt,  brech.  an  opening;  A.S.  btEce ;  Ger.  bruch, 
a  tracture;  *4oth.  brikan.  to  break.]  The  act  of  break¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  broken. 

“  Thf^  tempest 

Dashing  the  grarment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sud'lcQ  breach  on't."~-Shitk». 

—A  rupture;  a  breitk;  a  gap;  an  opening;  as,  a  breach 
in  a  w'all. 

*•  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  frienda,  once  more. 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  KiiglLsb  dead." — Shake. 

— Disruption;  infraction;  infringement;  violatiou;  trans¬ 
gression;  non-tulfilineut;  as,  a  breads  of  trust. 

*•  It  a  custom 

More  honor’d  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance.” — Shake. 

— Difference;  quarrel;  injury;  disruption  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions;  as,  ^breadt  between  a  man  and  hi.s  mothemndaw, 
**  It  would  have  been  long  before  the  jealousies  and  hrenckee  be¬ 
tween  the  armies  would  have  been  com|K>scd.''  —Lord  Clartmloi%, 
(J/i7.)  A  gap  or  opening  made  in  any  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  besieged  place  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of 
the  besiegers. 

— v.a.  To  make  a  breach  or  opening;  as,  to  breach  a  citadel. 

Breacb  of  the  (Bate.)  See  page  4:14. 

Breath  y,  o.  Apt  to  break  tences:  applied  to  unruly 
cattle  in  the  S.  of  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  U. 
States. —  ll'eb.dcr. 

Broad,  (6n<f.)  71.  [A  S.  probably  from  bredan,  to 

nourish  ;  0.  Ger.  5)o<, allieil  toGr.  bdirooHl.o.  to  eat.]  An 
important  article  of  food,  figuratively  called  the  staff  of 
life,  as  it  is  found,  of  all  animal  and  vegetal'le  sub¬ 
stances,  to  be  most  necessary  to  man's  physical  stamina 
and  liealth.  It  is  nnnle  by  I  aking.  in  an  oven  or  pan.  a 
mass  of  dough,  coniposo<l  ofdlie  flour  of  different  grains 
mixed  with  water.  B.  has  been  used  as  food  by  man¬ 
kind  from  tlie  very  earliest  times.  The  necessities  of 
man's  nature  have  been  the  origin  of  niaiiy  of  onr  useful 
arts;  atid  the  dDcovery  that  grain  when  moistened  and 
afterwards  heated  could  be  ma<le  into  a  palatable,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  nutritions  food,  must  have  been  considered  a 
very  imi)ortant  one.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  form 
in  which  B.  was  made.  The  next  step  would  he  the 
pounding  of  the  grain  between  stones,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fionr;  the  last  step  would  be  the  baking  of  loaves 
or  fermented  breail.  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie  JScriptures 
that  Abraham  imnle  nideav«*ned  B.;  and  also  that,  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  leavened  B.  was  used,  {Fxi-d.  xii.  15.) 
The  Hebrews  had  several  ways  of  baking  B.:  tlicy  oltcn 
baked  it  under  the  ashes  upon  the  earth,  upon  round 
copper  or  iron  plates,  or  in  pans  or  stoves  made  on  pur¬ 
pose.  In  common  with  otlier  Eastern  peojile,  they  Ijad 
a  kind  of  oven,  {tanvoor,)  whi<  h  is  like  a  large  I'itcher, 
open  at  top.  in  which  they  made  afire.  'Wlien  it  was 
well  heated,  they  mingled  flour  in  water,  and  this 
paste  they  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  pitcher.  Such 
bread  is  baketl  in  an  instant,  and  is  taken  <'ff  in  thin,  fine 
pieces,  like  our  wafers.  B.  was  also  baked  in  cavities 
sunk  in  the  ground,  or  the  floor  of  the  tent,  and  well 
lined  with  compost  or  cement.  As  they  generallj*  made 
their  B.  thin,  and  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  or  wafers, 
they  did  not  cut  it  with  a  knife,  but  broke  it.  which 
gave  rise  to  that  expression  so  usual  in  Scripture,  of 
“breaking  bread,”  to  signify  eating,  sitting  down  to 
table,  taking  a  repast.  — Tlie  Shmo-bread,  or  B.  of  pres- 


Fig.  412.  — THE  TABLE  OF  THE  SHOW-BREAD, 
ence,  wa.**  B.  offered  every  Sabbath-day  to  Ood  on  the 
golden  table  which  stood  in  the  holy  place,  — twelve 
cakes  of  nnleavenetl  bread,  offered  with  salt  and  frank¬ 
incense,  ii.  13;  xxiv.  5-9.)  The  show-bread  could 
be  lawfully  eaten  by  none  but  the  priests.  —  Many  sub¬ 
stances  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  employed  to 
make  this  needful  article,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  rice,  and  potatoes;  but  though  wheat-flour  yields 
the  largest  amount  of  nutritious  principle,  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  it  has  become  the  almost  exclusive  arti¬ 
cle  for  tlie  purpose;  barley,  both  anciently  and  in  later 
ages,  being  the  most  general  flour  eniploye<i.  Wheaton 
B.  was  schloin  used  but  l*y  persons  of  distinction,  or 
prepared  for  feasts  ami  ceremonials;  barley  l)read  being 
the  common  food  of  the  npp<T  classes,  and  oat  and  rye 
brea'l  am«)ng  the  pea-santry  and  poor.  — The  baking  of 
unleavened  B.  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  understand, — 
tlie  ordinary  sailor’s  biscuit  is  an  example;  but  the  bak¬ 
ing  of  Ieavene<i  or  fermented  B.  is  a  complicated  al¬ 
though  common  process.  Wheaten  dough,  cleared  from 
the  iTran  or  husks  of  the  grain,  consists  o^  water,  gluten. 
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Btarch,  snpar,  and  d<*xtrin.  If  dough  is  left  bj’  itself  in 
a  temperature  between  80^ and  fermentation  Mowly 
takes  place.  The  starch  is  first  converted  into  sugar,  ami 
then  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  if  baked  at  this  pc* 
liod,  a  light  li.  with  an  agreeable  reii>h  is  procnre<l ;  if, 
however,  the  fermentation  goes  on  t<.»o  long,  acetic  acid  is 
formed,  and  a  heavy  H  with  a  sour  taste  is  the  result.  In 
onler  to  procure  a  more  perfect  fermentation,  a  Itavm  is 
employed.  Tlii,s  leaven  is  either  a  piece  of  dough  in  a 
fermenting  sbite,  or  yeast,  a  substance  produced  in  beer 
while  in  the  act  of  fermentatbm.  Yeast  is  most  gener¬ 
ally  used,  i\s  it  is  <)ni<-ker  and  more  certain  in  its  action 
than  tlie  leaven  of  dough.  In  order  to  bake  a  loaf  of  B., 
a  small  q<iantity  of  yeast  is  well  kneaded  into  a  mass  of 
dougli,  ami  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moderately  warm 
place.  Fermentation  begins  to  take  place;  and,  as  the 
carbonic  Hci«l  and  alcohol  are  disengaged,  they  strug¬ 
gle  up  through  the  ebtstic  mas.s,  and  the  loaf  begins  to 
“  rise.'’  It  is  tlieii  put  into  tlie  oven,  where  the  increased 
heat  causes  tlie  further  e.xpansion  of  the  encIose«l  gas 
and  vapor.  Tlie  process  of  fermentation  is  soon  checked 
by  the  high  temp»Tatnre,  ami  a  liglit  porous  H-  is  at  last 
produced.  Well-baked  B.  is  ktiown  by  its  lightness,  and 
the  regularity  of  tlie  size  and  distribution  of  the  small 
cells  formed  by  tlie  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  Home¬ 
made  B  is  mostly  sweeter,  lighter,  and  mure  retentive 
of  moisture  than  baker's  B.  The  following  progress  is 
largely  employed  in  the  trade  : — Maslied  potatoes,  water, 
and  patent  yeast  are  mixed  togeth«*r  to  form  a  ferment. 
After  tlie  quantity  of  flour  requireil  has  been  put  into  a 
trough  and  mixed  with  water,  not  too  cold,  the  ferm^mt 
is  a<lded  and  well  stirred  with  the  hands.  It  is  then 
strained  through  a  sieve,  imire  flour  added,  and  the 
whole  well  mixed;  after  a  little  flour  is  sprinkled  over 
the  top,  the  dougli  is  allowed  to  stand  for  five  or  six 
hours.  During  this  time,  the  sp/mge^  as  the  dough  is 
called,  rises  twice.  The  first  riaiiig  is  allowed  to  break 
and  tail  down  ;  but  upon  the  second  rising,  just  before 
breaking,  a  quantity  id'  water  is  pt)ured  into  the  sponge, 
together  with  salt,  and  soinetlmes  alum.  The  whole  is 
tlicn  well  mixed  together  again,  ami,  alter  standing  for 
Rome  time,  is  divided  into  ,the  nece.ssary  sizes  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  oven.  The  amount  of  potatoes  added  to 
the  flour  in  this  process  is  very  small,  the  proportion 
being  8  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  every  280  lbs.  of  flour;  but 
some  cliea|»-brea<l  bakers  use  a  mm  h  larger  quantity. 
It  is  technically  called  fruit  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  liarmles])  adulteration  ;  but  the  alum,  or  .stuj^, 
is  a  more  objectionable  addition.  By  using  alum,  a 
much  whiter  quality  of  bread  is  produced;  liow  this 
bleaching  operation  is  effected  is  not  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood.  Alum  also  causes  the  loaves  to  break  from 
each  other  with  a  much  smootlier  surface  than  when 
B.  is  baked  wiibont  it.  Common  salt  isalso  used  for  the 
Riiine  purpose :  and  on  the  continent  small  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  copper  have  been  used  by  the  bakers.  It 
not  only  produces  a  white  B.  from  inferior  kinds  of 
flour,  but  ailds  greatly  to  the  retentive  capabilities  of  B. 
for  water.  Besides  being  mucli  a<lulterated  with  mashed 
potatoes,  rice  flour  is  often  found  in  B.  Kice  flour  ab¬ 
sorbs  and  retains  a  largiT  quantity  of  water.  Carbonate 
of  magnesia  isalso  used;  it  impnives  the  color  of  the 
B.,  ami  also  enables  it  to  absorb  more  water.  In  these 
latter  c;ises  the  consumer  is  cheated  out  of  a  quantity  of 
nutritious  flour,  and  presented  with  water  in  its  place. 
Another  ebuss  of  adulterations  is  that  of  certain  earthy 
substances,  whicli  are  white  and  tiisteless,  and  only  add 
to  the  weiglit  of  the  bread;  such  as  chalk,  bone-dust, 
plaster  of  Baris,  white  clay,  <tc.  These  are  all  easily 
detecteil  by  ciiemical  tests.  When  wheat  flour  is  adul¬ 
terated  with  rice  flour,  barley  flour,  or  any  other  infe¬ 
rior  flour,  the  adulterations  can  be  discovered  readily 
witli  tlio  microscope  The  presenceof  mineral  substances 
can  also  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  B.  are  made  frum  the  various  qualities 
of  wheat  flour.  Brown  B.  is  made  from  wheat  meal,  in 
whicli  the  Inisks  have  been  ground  uj>\vith  the  rest  of 
the  grain.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  mucli  more 
nutritious  and  wliolesome  than  ordinary  white  bread. — 
Aeratf'd  Bread.  Under  this  name,  and  since  .some  years, 
loaves  are  made,  in  which  an  aqueous  solution  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  prepared  under  great  pressure,  is  mixed  with 
the  flour  in  a  proper  apparatus,  so  as  to  produce  a  ve¬ 
sicular  douiih  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Tlio  pro¬ 
cess  is  rapid,  and  prevents  such  deteriorations  of  the 
flour  as  are  said  to  be  attemlant  on  fermentalion.s  in  the 
usual  way.  The  theory  of  panijic-ttinn  (^.-baking)  is 
easy  of  comiireheiision.  Tiie  flour  owes  its  valuable 
quality  to  tlie  gluten,  wliich  it  contains  in  greater 
aluindanoe  than  any  otherof  the  C€r/>o/fa(  kinds  of  corn'. 
The  other  immediate  principles  which  play  apart  in 
pu/ii/lctifeon  are  particularly  the  starch  and  the  6tig>ir; 
and  they  all  operate  as  follows  :  —  The  diffusion  of  the 
flour  tlirougli  the  water  hydrateti  the  starch  ami  dis- 
Bolvi'S  the  sugar,  the  albumen,  and  some  other  soluble 
matters.  Tim  kneading  of  the  dough,  by  completing 
these  reactions  through  a  more  intimate  union,  favors 
also  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  by  bringing  its  par¬ 
ticles  into  close  contact  with  those  of  the  leaven  or 
yeast;  and  the  drawing  out  and  malaxating  the  ilongh 
softens  and  stratifies  it,  introducing  at  the  same  time 
oxygen  to  aid  the  fermentation.  The  dougli,  when  dis¬ 
tributed  ami  formed  into  loaves,  is  kept  some  time  in  a 
gentle  warmth,  in  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  pans,  &c.,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  propitious  to  the  development  of  their  vol¬ 
ume  by  fermenbition.  The  liimensions  of  all  the  lumps 
of  dough  now  gradually  enlarge,  from  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar ; 
which  gas  is  imprisoned  by  the  glutinous  paste.  ^V^M•e 
these  phenomena  to  continue  too  long,  the  dough  would 
become  too  vesicular;  they  must,  therefore,  be  stopped 


at  the  proper  point  of  sponginess,  by  placing  the  loaf 
lumps  in  the  oven.  Though  this  causes  a  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  enclosed  gaseous  globules,  it  juits  an  end 
to  the  lermentatioii,  and  to  their  growth,  as  also  evapo¬ 
rates  a  portion  of  llieir  water.  Tiie  ricliness  or  nutri¬ 
tive  powers  of  soiiml  flour,  and  also  of  //.,  are  propt»r- 
tional  U)  the  quantity  of  gluten  they  contain.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  determine  this  point,  for  both  of 
these  obji^cts  are  of  enormous  value  and  eonsuniptiun  ; 
and  it  m.iy  be  accomplished  most  easily  ami  exactly  by 
iligesting  in  a  wat**r-l'ath,  at  a  temperature  of  107'^  F., 
1,000  grains  of  B.  (or  flour)  with  1,000  grains  of  bruised 
barley-malt,  in  5,000  grains  or  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  pint  ot  water.  When  this  mixture  ceases  to  take  a 
l)lue  color  from  iodine  (tlnit  is,  wlien  all  the  starcli  is 
converted  into  soluble  dextrin),  the  gluten  left  un¬ 
changed  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  cloth,  waslied, 
dried  at  a  heat  of  2l-°,  and  weighed.  Tlie  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  taste  of  the  gluten  ought  also  to  be  examined, 
in  forming  a  judgment  of  good  flour,  ov  B.  —  See  Glu- 
TKX;  Starch:  Corn;  Flour;  Wheat. 

Itroa<r»c*lii|>|>er,  n.  Onewbo  chips  bread;  a  baker's 
servant:  an  under-butler. 

“  Not  to  dispraise  me.  and  call  me  paatler,  and  bread-chipper, 
and  1  know  nut  what  7"  —  i^/iuka. 

Broiul'-corn,  n.  C"rn  of  which  bread  is  made. 

“  There  was  not  one  drop  of  beer  in  the  town ;  the  bread,  and 
bread  corn  sufficed  not  for  six  dajs.”—  Hayward. 

Broa<reii,  a.  Con.sisling  of  bread ;  made  of  bread. 

Kroad'fruit-tree,  {Bot.)  See  Aktocarpace.b. 

Itrea(rie$(.s,  a.  Destitute  of  bread;  us,  a  breadless 
family. 

I  Broa(r-nut«  n.  (Bd.)  See  Brosimum. 

Brea<r-|>iitl«lin;;:«  n.  (Cookery.)  A  pudding  made  of 
brea«l. 

Bren<r-rooin«  n.  (Xaut.)  A  compartment  in  a  ship 
wherein  the  store  of  bread  and  biscuit  is  kept. 

Broa<r>root,  n.  (Bid.)  See  Psoralea. 

Breacl'stiilBi,  n.  pi.  Those  kinds  of  grain,  Ac.  which 
are  convertible  into  flour,  meal,  Ac ,  for  the  use  of  man. 

Breadth,  n.  [A.  S.  brfrd  and  bred.  See  Broad.]  The 
broad  dimension  of  anything ;  the  measure  across  uny 
plane  surface,  from  side  to  side;  width:  extent. 

(Bainting  )  A  term  applied  to  pictures  when  the 
colors  and  shadows  are  broad  and  massive,  such  os  the 
liglitA  and  shadows  of  tlie  drapery:  and  wlien  the  eye  is 
not  checked  and  distracted  by  numerous  little  cavities, 
but  glides  easily  over  the  whole.  B.  of  coloring  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  painting  of  all  great  masters. 
The  term  Breadth  of  Kfe^  is  also  sometimes  used. 

Broadtli'teHS,  a.  Without  breadtli. 

Break,  {brdk.,)  {imp.  broke  ;pp.  iikoken  or  broke 
BREAKiNo,)  v.i.  [A  S.  brcecan,  brecan ;  Ger.  brecUen ; 
Swed.  and  Goth,  bripc/.a  ;  Frisian,  breka;  Lut.  frungo; 
from  the  roid/ra^r,  Gr.  7‘ag,  with  thedigamina  frag., 
freg.,  whence  rcg^iami ;  j>robably  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  part;  to  separate;  to  divide  in  two;  as,  to 
break  bread. 

“  Give  sorrow  words,  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 

Whispers  the  o'erfraughi  heart,  and  bids  it  break."  Shake. 

— To  burst;  to  open  spontaneously;  as,  to  5reaA  a  blood¬ 
vessel. 

"  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.”  — ^r«.  Hemane. 

— To  burst  forth  with  violence;  as,  the  storm  broke. 

*•  Every  man,  .  .  .  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy."  —  Shake. 

— To  open ;  to  come  to  view’ ;  to  dawn ;  as,  day  is  breaking. 
*‘  The  day  breaks  not.  it  Is  ray  heart. 

Because  that  you  aud  I  must  part.”  —  Donne. 

— To  decline  in  liealth  an<l  vigor;  to  become  impaired  in 
constitution;  as,  in  broken  spirits. 

“  Yet  thus,  methinks.  I  hear  them  speak : 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break." — Swift. 

— To  become  bankrupt;  to  fail  in  business;  as,  the  firm 
lias  broke. 

"  He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break,  and 
come  to  poverty."  —  ^itcon. 

— To  alter  the  stop  or  gait ;  as,  to  break  into  a  gallop. 

— To  fall  out;  to  be  no  longer  friends;  to  sever  a  tie  or 
connection. 

“  Sighing,  he  says,  we  must  certainly  break, 

Aud  my  cruel  unkiudoess  compels'him  twspeak.” — Prior. 

To  Irreak  away.  To  free  one’s  self  from  control;  to 
come  or  go  away  against  attempted  restraint.  —  To  break 
from.  To  go  away  with  some  haste  or  vehemence. 

“  How  didst  thou  scorn  life’s  meaner  charms, 

Thou  who  couldst  6rcaA/rom  Laura’s  arms.” — Bose. 

To  break  forth.  To  come  out  sudilenly;  to  issue  un¬ 
expectedly;  as,  the  sun,  Ac.  (Sometimes  followed  by 
in  or  into.)  • 

**  Break  forth  into  singing.  O,  mountains.”  — /sah.  xlix.  13. 

To  break  out.  To  discover  itself  by  8ud<len  effects ;  to 
hurst  forth,  as  from  restraint;  as,  to  break  out  into  pus¬ 
tules. 

I  saw  their  words  break  out  In  fire  and  smoke.”  —  Dryden. 

To  break  dnon.  To  fail  in  any  enterprise;  to  come 
down  by  breaking:  as,  my  horse  broke  dtnvn. 

”  He  had  broken  down  almost  at  the  outset.”— TAocAeray. 

To  break  in  or  tn  upon.  To  enter  unexpectedly,  or 
without  proper  preparation. 

The  doctor  .  . .  breaks  in  upon  conversation,  and  drives  down 
all  before  him.”  —  Addison. 

To  break  loose.  To  shake  off  restraint;  to  escape  from 
durance  or  captivity;  to  forcibly  free  one's  self. 

“Who  would  not.  finding  way.  break  loose  from  hell  ?  ”  —  Milton. 

To  break  off.  To  desist,  or  suddenly  refrain  from  ;  to 
violently  separate  from;  as,  our  intimacy  is  broken  off. 

”  I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off."  —  Shake. 


To  break  up.  To  become  separated  into  fragments;  to 
dissolve;  to  disperse;  as,  to  6reaA  a  school. 

“  These  and  the  like  conceits,  . .  .  will  scatter  and  break  up 
like  mist.” —  .^ucon. 

To  break  with.  To  part  friendship  witli  another;  to 
fall  out ;  to  sever  a  conuvctioii. 

“It  cannot  he. 

The  Tolscians  dare  not  break  with  us.”—  Shake. 

— Also,  to  come  to  an  explanation,  or  hold  conference  with. 

*•  Stay  with  me  awhile  ; 

I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near.”  —  Shake. 

Break,  v.  a.  To  part  or  sever  by  violence;  to  disrupt; 
to  forcibly  divide ;  to  burst ;  to  rend ;  as,  to  break  a  vase. 

••  Tl)e  sticks  he  then  brokf  one  by  one : 

So  slroug  you  'll  be.  In  friendship  tied  ; 

So  quickly  broke,  if  you  divide."  —  .s'wi/f. 

— Figuratively,  to  disebise;  to  announce;  to  communi¬ 
cate;  as,  to  break  tlie  news. 

“  I  who  much  desir’d  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  vet  feiirful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  speak."  —  Dryden. 

— To  violate;  to  infringe;  as  a  contnict,  promise,  Ac. 

“  Did  not  our  worihle.s  of  the  house. 

Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  ?  ”  —  Budihras. 

— To  interrupt;  to  intercept;  to  frustrate;  to  dissolve  the 
continuity  of;  tus,  to  break  the  thread  of  a  story. 

*•  Sometimes  in  broken  words  he  sigh'd  his  care. 

Look'd  pale,  and  trembled,  when  he  view'd  the  fair.”  -  Gay. 

— To  remove  or  part;  to  destroy  the  completeness  of:  to 
reduce;  to  crush;  to  shatter;  as,  to  a  thing  into 
fragments. 

**  Your  hopes  without  are  vanish’d  into  smoke  : 

Your  captain's  taken,  and  your  armies  broke."  ^Dryden. 

— To  weaken,  subdue,  or  impair  the  bodily  health  and 
mental  faculties. 

“  This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses.”  —  Shake. 

— To  tamo:  to  make  docile;  to  train  to  obedience;  as,  to 
break  a  horse. 

“  No  sports  hut  what  belong  to  war  they  knww. 

To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow."—  Dryden. 

— To  make  bankrupt;  to  destroy  one's  financial  credit;  as, 
the  bank  i»  broke. 

“  For  this  few  know  themselves  :  for  merchants  broke 
View  their  estate  with  discontent  aud  pain.”  —  Davies. 

—To  discard:  to  dismiss;  to  cashier;  to  destroy  the  of¬ 
ficial  reputation  (d';  as,  to  break  by  court-martial. 

“  I  see  a  great  officer  broken."  —  Swift. 

— To  sink,  depress,  or  appall  the  spirits. 

“  Thou  shalt  see  Phoenix,  how  I  ’ll  break  her  pride."  —  Philips. 

To  break  the  back.  To  strain  or  dislocate  the  verte¬ 
brae  ;  to  disable. 

•*I ’d  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  6acA. 

Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo."  —  Shake. 

To  break  down.  To  overwhelm;  to  make  to  succumb. 
To  break  in.  To  gain  forcible  entrance  into;  as,  to  break 
in  a  house.  Also,  to  render  tractable  ;  to  train  to  disci¬ 
pline  and  obedience;  as,  those  horses  are  well  broken 
in. —  To  break  of.  To  reform;  to  rid  of;  as,  to  break  a 
person  of  bad  language. 

“  The  French  were  not  quite  broken  of  it,  until  for  some  time 
after  they  became  Christians.”  —  Grew. 

To  break  open.  To  open ;  to  gain  admittance  by  break¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  break  open  a  desk. 

"  Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open."— Shake. 

To  break  off.  To  interrupt ;  to  put  a  stop  to :  to  sever 
by  breaking;  as,  tn  break  off  a  flower;  to  bi'eak  off 
friendly  intercourse. 

'*  To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul, 

Aud  6reaA  onfall  its  commerce  with  the  tongue.”—  Addison. 

To  break  over.  To  disregjird ;  to  transgress ;  as.  to 
break  over  a  custom.  —  To  break  out.  To  remove  or  force 
out  by  breaking;  as,  to  break  out  a  window-frame.  — To 
Irreak  up.  To  separate  or  disband ;  to  dissolve;  to  put 
an  end  to;  as,  to  break  up  a  party. 

“Solyman.returningto  Constantinople, ftrofte  up  his  army.”AnoKes. 

Tobreak  bulk.  To  remove  a  portion  of  a  load,  cargo, 
Ac.;  to  open  out  a  mass  of  anything;  as,  the  ship  has 
cominencecl  to  Irreak  bulk.  —  To  break  fast.  To  take  food 
after  a  period  of  abstinence;  generally  applied  to  the 
morning  meal. — See  Breakfast. 

To  break  the  heart.  To  crush  or  destroy  with  grief. 

“  Will 't  break  ray  heart  t  " — Shake. 

To  break  ground.  To  begin  to  excavate  the  earth ;  to 
plough  new  land;  to  open  a  trench.  Ac. 

*■  Men  generally  .  .  .  break  no  more  ground  than  will  serve  to 
supply  their  own  turn."  —  Carew. 

Figuratively,  to  commence  any  undertaking;  to  em¬ 
bark  in  a  new  scheme.  —  (Naut.)  To  disentangle  the 
anchor  from  the  bottom. —  Tobreak  a  jest.  To  utter  an 
unlooked-for  jest. —  7b  break  jail.  To  make  an  escape 
from  jail  by  ingenious  and  forciVle  means,  —  To  break  a 
house.  Toentera  bouse  by  fraudulent  and  violent  means, 
with  a  felonious  intent. —  Tobreak  wind  To  expel  wind 
from  the  stomach. —  To  break  cover.  To  hurst  out  from 
concealment,  as  gsime,  foxes.  Ac.,  when  hunted.  —  Tc 
break  the  ice.  Metaphori(ralIy,  to  overcome  an  early  ol>- 
stacle;  to  broach  a  proposition;  to  initiate  into  tlie 
knowledge  of  anything:  as.  go  up  to  him  and  break  the 
ice.—  Tobreak  joints.  (Building.)  Todisallow  two  joints 
to  occur  over  each  other.  —  To  break  a  mad,  etc.  To  open 
a  way  tlirough  a  difficulty  by  forcible  means.  —  7b  break 
upon  the  wheel.  To  punish  a  criminal  by  stretching  him 
upon  a  wheel  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and 
breaking  his  bones  with  bars.  This  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment  was,  in  former  times,  much  practise<|  in  Europe. _ 

To  break  sheer,  (fiaut.)  To  get  clear  of  an  obstacle;  to 
be  forced  by  the. action  of  winds,  currents,  Ac.,  out  of  a 
certain  position.  Many  modifications  of  this  term  exist 
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Br^ah,  n.  A  state  of  heinp;  open :  an  openlnp ;  a  fissure : 
a  breach;  an  interstice;  an  open  place;  as,  the  break 
of  a  forest. 

— A  pause;  an  interruption;  a  hiatus. 

(/  rtn'ing  )  A  line  <ira\vn  in  printing  and  writiniz.  to 
denote  suapeiision  of  the  sense  of  the  text. 


o  -  ^  “All  modern  tranh  is 

net  rorth  with  num'rous  break*  and  dashes."— 

—The  diiwii ;  the  first  matutinal  opening  of  the  sky. 

“  And  those  eye*,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn.’*— 5A(iits. 

*^An  interru|)tion  ;  cliunge  of  form  or  direction;  as  a 
break  in  a  hliip  s  deck.  ’ 

from  the  face  of  a  hnilding  is 
called  a  B..  whether  it  arise  in  plan  or  in  elevation.  It 
is  one  of  tile  most  legitimate  wavs  of  securing  variety 
of  line;  but  tlie  ex.iggerated  effects  of  the  B.  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Cinqne-eents  and  honis-Qiiatoi  ze  styles  of 
architecture  prove  that  considcralde  discretion  must  be 
exercised  in  llieir  use.  Tliey  slionld  be  caused  liv  some 
necessity  of  tlio  [ilan,  or  of  the  tiisposition  of  tlie  struc¬ 
ture;  a /f.,  introduced  merely  as  a  break,  is  a  decided 
iiiistako  in  a  c<>mp>i><ition. 
htrge  f«nir-\vlieele<i  <’arriage. 

Bro:tk'al>ooii.  or  itrar kahoen,  in  Arte  Tori-,  a. 
post-village  of  Scliolnirin  co..  4.'>  m.  \V.  of  Albany. 

Broak'able,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  brokeji. 

Break  n.  A  bre:.king.  —  An  allowance  for  ar¬ 

ticles  Inuki'ii  during  traMsport;ition  or  use;  as,  the 
/ir«(A-«^«  amounted  to  fifty  didlars. 

Broak’tlowil,  n.  An  accident;  a  downfall;  a.s,  tlie 
Ori’akilown  ut  n  railroad  train.  —  kind  of  lioisterons. 
shnftliiig  dance,  resembling  a  jig,  usually  performed  by 
negroes. 

Break'or,  it.  He  who,  or  that  which,  lircaks. 

'•  Cardinal.  I  'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  \tiw.’‘-~Shnki. 


(Mar.)  tGonerally  used  in  rh«  plural.)  A  pfculinr  kind 
of  billows,  tliat  may  bo  cjusily  distinguished  by  the  white 
foam  witli  whicli  they  c<>ver  the  ©urlace  of  tlie  sea,  and 
the  lerrilile  maring  noise  whicli  they  produce.  Break¬ 
ers  are  giMierally  found  in  sliallow  parts  of  the  ocean, 
where  rocks  lie  hidden  l^eanv  the  surface,  over  which 
they  break  witli  great  \iolence;  and  when  once  a  ship 
is  driven  among  tiieiii,  it  is  aimo.st  impossible  to  save 
her,  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  up  serves  to  dash 
her  down  again  with  additional  force,  wln  n  it  breaks 
over  the  rocks  or  sands  beneath.  —  The  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  w.ive  itself,  broken  by  the  rocks,  or  by  sand. 

(AVawf.)  A  small  water-cask,  used  on  board  ships  for 
balbist. 

Break  fast,  n.  The  first  meal  in  the  day; 

the  matutinal  repast. 

— A  meal  interrupting  fasting;  food  generally. 


**  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  Ibm, 

I  would  ha\’e  been  a  break/aat  to  the  beast." — Sftakt. 

— V.  a.  To  furnish  with  breakfast;  as,  to  breakfast  a  party 
of  guests. 

— r.  ».  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day;  to  break  one’s 

hist. 


“  A*  soon  as  Phoebus’  rays  inspect  ns. 

First,  sir.  1  read,  and  then  1  6reaJk/<Mt."  —  Prior. 

BreaU'fa'illns',  n  breakfast  party. — Act  of  taking 
the  firiNt  meal  in  the  day. 

Break'iii^«  ».  The  parting  or  dividing  by  force  and 
violence  a  solid  substance,  or  piercing,  penetrating,  or 
bursting  through  the  same. 

(Law.)  In  cases  (»f  burglary  and  house-breaking, 
hreaking  is  tlie  removal  of  any  part  of  the  h<ni8e,  or  of 
the  listenings  provided  to  secure  it,  with  violence  and  a 
felonious  intent. 

B.-in.  The  act  of  inuring  to  discipline  or  labor. 

B.'up.  An  einling  of  anything.  The  act  of  turning 
up  with  the  plough,  as  of  land. 

B.-ilown.  n.  In  s.iwiiu  timber,  the  operation  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  bulk  into  boards  or  plank.s. 

Break'in;;:-J<>iiit«  n.  {Arc't.)  That  disposition  of 
stones  and  bricks  in  their  courses,  by  which  vertical 
joints  an*  not  allowetl  to  tall  over  each  other. 

Break^iii'rtii,  n.  Same  as  Brakkmw,  q.  v. 

Break'iieok^  n.  K  fall  which  breaks  the  neck. 

—A  steep  place  endangering  the  neck. 

“  To  do  ’I  or  no.  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck."  —  Shake. 

— o.  Endangering  the  neck;  as,  a  breakneck  gallop. 

Break'iieck*  in  a  P.  0  of  Butler  co. 

Brcak'neck  Hill,  in  .Voo  Jor/.*,  an  emini  iice of  Put¬ 
nam  CO.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  N.  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  IlighlaiuN  ;  It  is  1.1^7  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  has,  at  its  termination,  the  hea<liam]  called  St.  An¬ 
thony's  Nose. 

Break'u2>,  n.  Causing  a  cessation,  breakiiig  up,  or  ter¬ 
mination;  as,  the  fereuA'-ap  of  an  entertainment. 

Bretik'wfttPP,  n.  (.Varmc  Kngineerin'f.)  An  artificial 
bank  of  stones,  or  a  timber  structure,  sunk  to  break  the 
violence  of  the  sea  before  its  entrance  into  a  roadstead 
or  harbor.  The  Koman  emperors  erected  many  struc¬ 
tures  of  this  description,  whifh  survive  to  the  present 
day  to  show  the  motle  of  coii.strin  tion  adopteil,  such  as 
the  B.  of  the  harbor  of  Oivita  Vecchia,  still  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  and  many  of  the  ports  of  Italy.  Morn  recently, 
the  system  of  thu.s  forming  an  artificial  barrier  to  the 
sea  has  been  adopted  at  Cherbourg  an«l  Cette  in  France; 
at  Plymouth,  Portland,  and  Holyhead,  in  England;  at 
Bufi'.ilo,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  U. 
States;  in  all  of  which  positions  B.  are  formed  of  im¬ 
mense  magnitude.  The  mode  of  construction  adopted 
in  all  such  cases  is  to  cast  down  large  stones,  from  either 
ships  or  railway  wagons,  whenever  it  isp<»saih1e  to  con¬ 
nect  the  works' with  the  mainland;  and  to  allow  them 
to  assume  their  angle  of  repose  under  the  action  of  the 


tides  and  currents.  The  top  of  the  masonry  structure 
is  then  covered  v  ith  large  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  as  at 
Cherbourg,  or  with  paving  laid  with  a  regular  slope,  as 
at  Plymouth  ;  and  a  wall  is  erected  on  the  fopof  the  sea 
slope,  alter  the  wall  has  attained  its  KtalilUty  uniler  the 
action  ot  the  sea.  Cherlaturg  B.  is  the  most  gigantic 
Work  of  the  kind  exwuted  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
and  it  is  a  noble  monuinenl  of  the  skill  and  perseverance 
ol  thel-rciich  engineers,  of  C(»nsiderable  magnitude 
have  been  constructed  iip(m  the  great  Northern  Lakes 
h>r  the  protection  of  harbors,  as  at  Buffalo  and  Cleve- 
lan<l  <>11  Lake  Erie,  and  (.'hicago  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Rromn,  n.  (ZobL)  The  I'nruotis  a  fish  of  the 

fam.  Bercidfp^  having  an  oval,  much  compressed  body, 
am!  the  haclt  much  elevated.  It  is  al>out  S  imhes  long, 
is  common  in  our  fresh  ponds,  and  is  an  excellent  edible 
fish. 

Bream'lii^-,  n.  The  operation  of  cleansing  the 

bottom  ot  a  vessel  by  the  application  of  fire,  wlien  the 
sliip  is  agruutnl,  fire  being  ajiplied  to  her  bottom  loosens 
the  pitcli,  or  composition  ol  sulphur  and  tallow,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  covered  to  defend  it  from  worms, 
and  wliich  is  then  scra])ed  off.  together  with  the  bar¬ 
nacles.  grass,  wersls,  &c.,  that  H«lhere  to  it. 

Breasit,  l6rc.'L) «.  [.\.S.  hreaat;  Ger.  6/w.v^ ;  Dan.  hryet; 
Fwed.  hritsi  I  Icel.  /react]  [Auat.)  The  whole  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  'Jhe  female  breasts,  in 
a  more  resfrieted  sense,  consist  of  two  globular 
jinoections,  comjM'sed  of  common  inleguments,  adi- 
]>o8«*  snb.staiice,  un<i  lacteal  glands  and  vessels,  ami 
adhering  to  tlio  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the 
thorax.  On  tlie  midtUe  of  each  B.  is  a  projecting  por¬ 
tion,  termeii  the;a//o//a  orwpple,  in  which  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
colored  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  areola.  On  the  surface 
of  the  latter  are  from  4  to  10  sebaceous  glands  which 
secretean  unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin  <»f  tlie  nipple, 
which  is  rendered  very  thin  from  the  saliva  of  the  sucking 
iuUiut.  The  milk-tubes  (\^  to  18  in  number)  enlarge  into 
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the  B.  from  sympathy  with  other  parts  of  the  system. 
There  is  no  infiammation,  swelling,  or  external  altera- 
ti«m  of  tlie  mainmte.  and  yet  the  pain  is  sometimes  e.x- 
cessive,  nsintlly  intermittent.  In  this  case  the  general 
health  is  chiefly  to  l>e  looked  after.  \Vomen  are  fre- 
<)nently  subject  to  sort  n  pptes  after  childbirth,  occa 
sioniiig  great  jiain.  In  such  cases  care  is  to  he  taken  td 
keep  the  nippies  as  dry  as  possible ;  and  an  apjilication 
of  glycerine  is  generally  found  useful.  Nippie-shields 
of  ivory  or  glass,  with  India-rubber  teats,  should  also  bo 
U8e<l  when  the  nipples  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  child  s  month. 

(Mining  )  The  face  of  coal-workings. 

To  make  a  clean  breast.  To  make  full  confession;  to 
completely  unbosom  one’s  self  to  another. 

— The  seat  of  consciousness:  the  recept.iclo  of  thought 
and  fei'ling:  the  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions  ;  the 
heart ;  the  conscience. 

“  Gay  hnpe  U  theirs  by  fancy  fed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  hreaei."  —  Gray. 

— r.  a.  To  hear  the  breast  against ;  to  meet  in  front ;  to  face 
breast  to  breast. 

'*  The  hardy  Swiss 

Breaett  the  keen  air.  and  carols  us  be  goes."  —  Goldemith. 

To  breast  vp  a  hedge.  To  ctit  tlie  face  of  a  Imdge  on 
one  side,  as  to  lay  bare  the  principal  upright  stems 
of  the  plants. —  Bramte. 

Breast'>l>uii<l«  n.  (A’ai/f.)  A  rope  passed  round  the 
body  of  a  man  who  heaves  tlie  U-ad  in  s(»unding,  and 
fastened  to  the  rigging  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the 
sea.  -  Totten. 

(sometimes  called  Buffer-beam,)  n. 
(Mach.)  The  hunt  cross-beam  of  a  biconiolive-rraine. 

Broa^t'^boiie,  n.  Tlio  bone  of  the  breast;  the  Ster¬ 
num,  q.  r. 

Broast'-<looj>,  a.  As  high  as  the  breast;  as,  breast-deep 
in  water. 

“Seihim  breaet-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him." — Shak*. 

Broasl'ed,  n.  Having  a  breast ;  used  in  composition 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  with  a  coinpoimd;  as,  a 
doiible-/'rca.'^h-'f/  coat. 

Broastt'fiiMt,  «•  (Aaut.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  a  ves¬ 
sel  sideways  to  a  wharf,  or  to  some  other  ship. 

Brenst'-heig'lit,  n.  (jbhrt.)  The  interior  slope  of  a 
parapet. 

Breast'-liig'ti,  a.  High  as  the  breast;  up  to  the  breast. 

"  Lay  Madam  Partlet  hanking  in  the  cun, 
Breaet-highiu  sand.  ' — l)ryden» 

Breast '-hooliS,  w.  (Ship-building.)  Strong  curved 

timbers  jdaced  parallel  to  the  surface  of  tlie  water  with¬ 
in  a  sliip's  bows,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
consolidating  tlie  upright  timbers. 

BreaMt'iii|^«  n.  (Much.)  Tlie  act  of  cutting  or  trim¬ 
ming  tin*  ^ides  of  a  hedge. 

(Mech.)  The  curved  channel  or  niill-conrse  in  wliich 
the  breast-wheel  turns.  It  forms  about  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  and  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  wheel,  to  prevent 
waste  of  water, —  Worcester. 

Bretist'-kiieesi,  n.jA.  (Ship-lntilding  )  Knees  placed 
in  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel,  across  the  stem,  to  unite  the 
bow'8  on  each  side. 

Br<^a.st'-kiiot,  (bresVnoty)  n.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn 
on  the  breast;  a  favor. 

Breasit'piii,  n.  A  jdn  used  to  fasten  a  scarf  on  the 
breast;  a  breast-ornament;  a  broocli. 

Breast  plate,  n.  Armor  for  the  breast.  See  Cuirass. 


(Lactiferous  duct*  dissected  out  and  lojeeted.) 

sinuses,  and  pass  each  to  a  separate  lobe  or  subdivision 
of  the  B..  w'liere  they  divide  into  twigs  and  branches 
(the  lacti/erinis  ducts),  which  end  in  minute  vesicles. 
The  lobes  are  held  together  by  fil>rotis  tissues,  and  are 
W’ell  packed  in  fat,  which  increases  sometimes  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ.  The  use 
of  the  B.  is  to  seiTete  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  newly 
horn  infants.  The  enlargement  of  the  B.  is  one  of  the 
sizns  of  womanhood.  Their  fullest  development  com¬ 
mences  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  size  until  about  the  time  of  delivery, 
wdieu  they  are  filled  with  the  lacteal  fluiil,  which  passes 
readily  on  suction  into  the  mouth  of  the  child, 

(M>’d.)  The  breasts  of  females  are  subject  to  a  variety 
of  disorders,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is 
inflammation.  It  may  he  produced  by  various  causes, 
as,  a  blow,  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  great  mental  excite¬ 
ment,  excessive  accumulation  of  milk,  or  undue  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  parts.  It  occurs  most  frequently  within 
the  first  three  months  after  parturition,  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the 
B.  The  pain  is  intense,  and  of  a  throbbing  nature,  and  I 
often  extends  to  the  axillary  glands.  The  B.  become  I 
tense,  heavy,  and  painful  to  the  touch;  and  there  is  I 
high  inflammatory  fever.  The  treatment  consists  in  the! 
application  of  leeches  and  warm  fomentations  to  the 
part,  and  tlie  a<lrninistration  of  purgatives.  If  the  in- 
fl  immation  do  not  subside  in  a  few  days,  suppuration 
may  be  expected.  In  general,  the  abscess  may  be  left 
to  nature;  but  when  it  occasions  much  pain,  it  is  ad- 
visalile  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  free  incision.  Chronic  in- 
fl. immation  is  sometimes  seateil  in  the  B.,  in  which  ca.se 
stimulant  applications  will  be  found  useful.  Wliere  tliis 
is  attended  with  ahsce.ss,  it  sliould  he  opened,  so  as  to 
give  free  exit,  to  the  pus,  and  pressure  applied  to  the 
part.  The/?. is  also  subject  to  various  kinds  of  tumors, 
some  of  which  may  be  got  rid  of  by  Hitnple  pre.ssure,  ami 
attendance  to  the  general  health.  Sometimes  some  of 
the  lactiferous  ducts  are  blocked  up,  producing  an  en¬ 
largement  termed  lacteal  tumor.  It  is  to  be  remedied 
by  puncturing  the  duct,  and  keeping  it  open  for  some 
time.  Occasionally  great  puin  and  uneasiness  is  felt  in 


Wbat  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  UDiaioted."— 5Aajt>. 

(Mach.)  The  plate  in  which  the  end  of  the  drill  op¬ 
posite  the  boring  en<l  is  inserteil. 

— A  strap  placed  across  a  horse's  hrea«t. 

(Jewish  Antiq.)  A  piece  of  embroidery,  about  lOinche.s 
square  (Ex.  xxviii  16-30),  of  very  rich  work,  which  the 
high-priest  wore  on  his  breast.  It  was  made  of  two 
pieces  of  the  same  rich  embroidered  stuff  of  wliich  the 
ephod  was  made,  liaving  a  front  and  a  lining,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  purse  or  hag,  in  whicli,  according  to  the 
rabbis,  the  Urim  and  Thiunmim  were  eiiciosed.  The 
front  of  it  was  set  with  1'/  precious  stones,  on  each  of 
which  w'as  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes.  They 
were  placed  in  4  rows,  and  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  little  golden  squares,  or  partitions,  in  which  they 
were  set.  At  each  corner  was  a  gold  ring  answering  to 
a  ring  upon  the  ephod,  these  4  pairs  of  rings  serving  to 
hold  the  H.  in  its  place  on  the  front  of  the  ephod,  by 
means  of  4  blue  ribbons,  one  at  each  corner. 

Broati4t-|>loii;;:li«  {bresl'ph>w.)n.  (Agric.)  A  kind  of 
spade  or  shovel,  with  a  cross  jiiece  at  the  extremity  of 
the  handle,  which  is  apjdied  to  the  breast,  and  by  which 
the  operator  skims  off  a  thin  slice  of  turf  from  a  grassy 
surface,  as  if  lie  were  ploughing. 

Breast'-rail,  n.  (yaut.)  The  upper  rail  of  a  ship’s 
balcony,  or  of  the  breastwork  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Breaf^t'-ropo.  n.  (Xaut.)  The  same  as  Bueast-band,^.*. 

Broaiiit-Miiiiiiiier*  n.  See  Beam. 

Broast'-wlioel,  n.  (Hydraulics.)  The  name  given 
to  a  water-wheel  so  placed  as  to  be  struck  by  the  stream 
of  water  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axle,  the  lower  quad¬ 
rant  of  the  circumference  on  the  side  opposed  to  the 
stream  being  placed  in  a  racF  or  channel  concentric  with 
the  wheel,  through  which  the  water  is  conducted  in  its 
descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level,  and  in  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  float-board.s  within  the  channel  acts  both  by 
its  momentum  and  weiglit. 

Breast'work,  n,  {hhrtif.)  A  hastily  constructed  p.ir- 
apet.  about  breast-high,  generally  without  a  banquette. 
See  Ep\ulement;  Parapet. 

(Naut.)  A  row  of  stanchions  with  rails  stretching 
across  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  of  a  ship. 

Breath,  (breth).  n.  [A.  S.  breeth,  from  cethm,  with  a  pre¬ 
fix,  vapor,  breath;  Ger.  alhem;  allied  to  Gr.  aemi,  from 
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ao.  to  breatho,  to  Mow.]  The  air  drawn  into  and  driven 
out  fmiu  the  itinjis  hy  respiration. 

“  This  bud  of  Inve,  by  Summer’s  ripening  ftrenfA, 

Way  prove  a  i>eautpCOUs  flow’r  when  next  we  meet.*'--i5Aafc«. 

—The  State  or  power  of  breathing  naturally  and  freely; 
opposed  to  the  condition  of  being  spent  or  breathless. 

*•  A  simple  child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  6rea<A."~- If'ordstrorCA. 

—Life;  power  of  respiration. 

“Can  storied  urtj.  or  animated  bust, 

Buck  to  its  mansion  cull  the  tleeting  breath  ?  "  —  Gray. 

—Respite;  pause;  relaxation;  time  to  breathe;  as,  to  take 
l/reaUu 

“  There  was  silence  deep  as  death ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  bvath, 

For  a  time.” — CamybeU. 

—A  single  respiration  ;  an  instant. 

“  Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose  ; 

A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'crthrow8.”—iPt)ps. 

—A  gentle  breeze;  a  aoftly-moving  air;  as,  a  breath  of 
wind. 

'*  Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer’s  sea. 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o’er  its  surface.” — Addison. 
{ITf/gifne.)  There  are  few  things  m«)re  ofTensive  tlian 
a  fonl  orbBtid  breath,  not  only  as  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  person  himself,  but  a  pi)sitive  nuisance  to  all  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  appnmcli  him.  Impure  breatii, 
except  in  cases  of  illness,  and  when  the  patient  is  under 
a  course  of  mercury,  proceeils  from  two  causes  —  a  neg¬ 
lected  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  from  decayed 
teeth  ami  an  unclean  mouth;  and  as  in  either  case  tlie 
remedy  is  easy,  it  must  be  owing  to  an  innate  disregard 
f<»r  others’  comfort,  and  uj-glect  of  his  own.  that  any  per¬ 
son  allows  80  noxious  an  offence  to  continue.  When  the 
cause  proceeds  from  tlie  bowels,  two  or  three  colocynth, 
or  compound  rhubarb  pills,  taken  once  every  six  hours, 
and  a  black  draught,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts 
afterwards,  will  almost  always  remove  it;  wliile,  if  the 
mouth  or  teeth  are  the  cause,  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  used  twice  a  day  Jis  a  wash  for  the 
mouth,  rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth  after  each  time  with 
a  dry  cbdh,  will  soon  remove  all  cause  of  complaint ;  or. 
what  is  still  better,  the  daily  em)iloymentof  a  tooth-brush 
au<l  a  dentifrice  composed  as  fidlows;  powdered  char¬ 
coal  ^  ounce,  cuttb^-fish  2  dracltius,  myrrh  1  drachm, 
used  as  a  tooth-powder  night  and  morning  with  warm 
water.  —  Pee  De.vtifrice. 

Uroath'ahle^  a.  Capable  of  being  breathed;  that  may 
be  lircathcd;  as,  hreaihabJe  air. 

Breatli'ableiiess,  n.  State  nr  condition  of  being 
l>reathable. 

Breatlio,  (brcMc),  r.  i.  To  draw  into  and  eject  air  from 
the  Jungs  ;  to  respire. 

“  And  breathed  the  Inns,  loni?  nlRht  away, 

111  Ktatue-Iike  repose.” — Aldrich. 

—To  take  breatli ;  to  rest. 

“  When  France  had  breath'd  after  intestine  broils.” — Roscommon. 

'•Breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it  again.” — Shake. 

— To  paas,  as  air;  to  exhale. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore.”  —  Byron. 

— r.a.  To  inspire  and  expire;  to  iiilmle  and  exhale  air;  to 
live. 

''Breathes  there  the  man  with  eoul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  hiiiiself  hath  said. 

This  is  luy  own,  my  native  laudl  ”  — Scott. 

—To  infuse,  or  inject  by  breathing,  (generally  followed  by 
intox)  as,  to  breathe  air  into  the  lungs. 

“  I  would  be  young,  be  hamlsome.  be  bclnv’d, 

Could  I  but  breathe  myself  into  Adraslua.” — Dryden. 

— To  eject,  or  exhale  by  breathing. 

“  His  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odors,  and  ambrosial  flowers.”— Afilton. 

— To  utter  softly  or  iu  private;  as,  to  breathe  a  profession 
of  love. 

“  I  have  tow’rd  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow, 

To  live  in  prayer  and  conteinplaiiou.” — S'^aks. 

—To  blow  into:  to  infuse  sound  into  by  breathing;  as,  to 
breathe  the  .Eolian  harp. 

“  The  artful  youth  proceed  to  form  the  quire  : 

They  breathe  the  flute  or  strike  the  vocal  wire.”  —  Prior. 

—To  exercise;  to  keep  in  breath. 

“  The  greyhounds  are  swift  as  breathed  stags.”— 

— To  rest;  to  pause  in  order  to  breathe;  as,  to  breathe  a 
dog. 

“  A  moment  breathed  bis  panting  steed.” — Sir  W.  Scott, 

— To  give  air  or  vent  to. 

“  The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  rnRlng  pain, 

Is  undcrneatli  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein."— /Jryrfrn. 

Broatll'or,  n.  One  who  bn'athes,  or  lives;  one  who 
utters  anything;  one  who  animates  or  inspires. 

“The  breather  of  all  life  does  now  expire ; 

His  milder  father  summons  him  away."—  A'brn's. 

Broath-fiarn**^^*  {Physic^^.)  If  a  clean  surface 

of  glass  or  any  other  polished  substance  be  written  on 
with  a  blniit-ptunted  instrument,  and  the  surface  be 
aftertvariis  breathed  upon,  the  clmracters  written  will 
become  visible:  or  if  the  surface  be  first  breathed  upon, 
and  the  cbaructers  then  marked  upon  it,  they  can  be 
again  made  perceptible  by  breathing  again  upon  the  sur¬ 
face.  These  form  what  are  calletl  hrefith-fiyuvpfi,  which 
may  be  produced  in  several  way.s.  In  184*2  Moser  in¬ 
formed  Humboldt  that,  “If  any  two  bodies  bf  brotight 
sufficiently  near  each  other,  and  face  to  face,  one  of  them 
impresses  its  image  on  the  other;”  tlms,  if  a  coin  be 
placed  for  any  length  of  time  upon  a  piece  of  polished 
metal,  the  metal  will  retain  an  impression  of  the  coin, 
and  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  water,  iodine,  or  mercury, 
will  make  it  visible.  A  glass  used  to  protect  ‘*n  engrav¬ 
ing  will  re<*eive  an  impression  of  the  engraving  on  its 
iuiier  surface,  although  it  is  not  iu  absolute  contact  with 
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it.  Engineers  have  remarked  that  those  parts  of  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  in  contai  t  with,  or  near  eacli  other,  rap¬ 
idly  and  ea.'iily  impress  (heir  images  upon  each  other.  The 
famous  Parisian  watchmaker  Bregnet  has  stated  that  the 
letters  and  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  inner  cases 
of  his  Watches  have  been  often  found  impressed  on  the 
inside  of  the  outer  cases.  Perfect  impressions  of  objects 
may  be  produced  l*y  means  of  electricity ;  and  remarka¬ 
ble  varieties  of  figures  can  be  impres.sed  upon  glass 
surfaces  by  means  of  a  small  electrical  machine,  a  Leyilen 
jar,  and  a  discharging-rod.  Pliotograj.hers  know  that 
the  state  of  llie  breath  has  a  very  considerable  intluence 
on  the  plates  they  use:  and  the  artists  in  enamel-paint¬ 
ing  are  taught  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  aje 
proach  their  work  wlio  has  been  titking  mercurial  medi¬ 
cines,  or  eating  garlic. 

Broatli'iii^,  u  Respiration;  act  of  respiring,  or  in¬ 
haling  and  exlialing  air. 

“  We  watched  her  breathing  throuRh  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  luw."— i/ood. 

— Air,  or  wind,  in  soft  agitation. 

“  There  ’a  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— Breathing-place;  vent. 

“  The  warmth  distends  the  cheeks,  and  makes 
New  breathings,  whence  new  uourishiucnt  she  takes.”  Dryden. 

—Gentle  inspiration,  or  moral  guidance;  as,  the  breaih- 
inys  of  religion. 

— Aspiration;  secret  prayer. 

“  While  to  high  heuv’n  his  pious  breathings  turn’d. 

Weeping  he  hop’d,  uud  sacnflciiig  uiourued.”  — Prior. 

— Exercising  tlio  breath;  increasing  the  respiration. 

“  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing,  too.” 

— Utterance;  communication  by  wonls  breathed. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose.”  —  Shahs. 
{Gram.)  Aspiration;  the  sound  expre.ssed  by  the  let¬ 
ter  h. 

Broatli'in^-tiolo,  n.  A  vent-hole,  as  in  a  cask. 

Bi*oatli'iii^-|»laco«  n.  A  pause;  a  vent,  or  orifice. 

Bi*eatlt'iii^-pore,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Stoma. 

Breatli'in|;’-tiine,  n.  Relaxation;  pause;  rest. 

Broaf  n.  A  short  time;  time  sufficient 

to  make  a  brief  pause. 

Breatli'itt«  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  county,  with  an  area  of 
about  GUO  sq.  m.  Watered  by  the  N.  ami  Middle  forks 
of  Kentucky  River,  ami  by  Troublesome  CYeek.  Surface., 
heavily  wooded,  and  diversified.  Soil,  fertile.  Iron  ore 
and  stone-coal  are  abundant.  Cap.  Jackson.  I'op. 
6,G72. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co.,  on  Kentucky  River. 

Broath'les$4«  a.  Being  out  of  breatli.  —  Exhausted 
with  labor,  excitement,  or  violent  action;  as,  breathless 
from  running. 

“  The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
BreathUss  with  adoration.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— Dead;  as,  a  breathless  body. 

“  Yielding  to  the  sentence,  breathless  thou 

And  pale  sbalt  He,  as  what  thou  buriest  now.”  —Prior. 

n.  State  of  being  breathless,  or  ex¬ 
hausted  of  breath. 

Breaux's  Bridg’O,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  St 
Martin’s  parish. 

Breccia,  (6rct't7ia,)  n.  [Tt.,  a  pebble.]  {Geol.)  A  term 
applied  to  a  mass  composed  of  angular  fragments  of 
rucks  of  the  same  or  different  kinds  cemented  together 
by  an  enveloping  paste,  or  by  infiltrated  iron  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  The  name  of  B  is  derived  from  the  well- 
known  Italian  B.  marble,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  fragments  joined  together  by  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  infiltrated  among  such  fragments  after  the 
latter  were  jiroduced  by  some  di.srupting  force. 

Bree'ciate<l,  a.  Composed  of  angular  segments  ce- 
menteii  together. 

Breclie-Ue-Rolanil,  {hrdsh'-th’To-lan,')  adefileof  the 
Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  about  11  m.  S.  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  with  an  elevation  of  about  9,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a  difficult  passage  of  from  200  to 
300  feet  in  width,  between  precipitous  rocks  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  300  to  1300  feet. 

Brecil'iii,  a  town  of  Scotlam!,  in  Forfarshire,  8  m.  from 
Montrose,  supp<ised  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  kings 
of  the  Piets.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  1012;  taken 
by  Edward  I.  in  1303;  and  burned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  1645;  pop.  6,769. 

Breck'iiirUls^C,  in  (.hlorado  Territory,  a  p.-vill.,  cap. 
of  Summit  co.,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  70  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Denver.  Pop.  51. 

Breekinri<1$;e,  in  Kentuclcy.  a  N.W.  county  on  the 
confines  of  Indiana.  Area,  4.50  sq.  m.  Bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  Rough  Creek. 
Surface.  Undulating,  ^il.  Fertile.  Cap.  Hardinsbiirg. 
Pnp.  I3,44u. 

Breckinric1|;‘e,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Andy'John- 
son  CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  Wood  River,  125  m. 
W.  of  Crow  Wing. 

Brecl4iiiri<l;;e,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cald¬ 
well  CO..  61  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Brookinridsre,  in  Texas,  a  post-otfice  of  Dallas  co. 

Breokiiirid;S‘e«  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Vernon  co. 

Breok'iiock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Berks 
CO. ;  pop.  813. 

— A  township  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  1,600. 

Brecks'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Cuyahoga  co. ; 
poj).  1,007. 

Breck'ville.  in  Mississippi^  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 

Brec'on,  or  Broek'iiock,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
in  S.  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos. of  Cardigan  and  Radnor ; 
W.  Cardigan  and  Caermarthen  ;  S  Glamorgan  and  Mon¬ 
mouth:  and  E.  the  latter  and  Hereford.  Itlsabt.  35  in. 
iu  length,  by  abt.  30  iu  breadth.  The  surface  is  very 
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mountainous,  the  highest  summits  being  the  Beacons  of 
Brecknock,  Ciipellante,  and  Craille  mountains,  respt*c- 
tively  2,862,  2.394,  and  2,545  feet  above  the  sea.  It  it 
watered  by  the  Wye,  the  Usk,  and  tiie  Taaf.  Climate, 
rather  severe  and  humid.  AyricuUnre  is  in  a  backwarii 
state.  There  are  large  iron  wo-ks  at  Beaufort  and  Ciyd- 
dach.  }*rin.  towns.  Brecon,  jrickhowell,  and  Bniltli- 
Pop.  in  1871,  59,004. 

Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
tlie  Usk,  14*  m.  W.  Iiy  N.  of  Lonilon;  pop,  5,497. 

Bro<l,  imp.  auiX  pp.  of  Breed,  q.  r. 

Broda,  {braVda,)  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Bra¬ 
bant,  on  the  Merit,  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bois-le-Dnc.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom;  and  its 
position  iu  the  middle  of  a  niarHli  that  may  be  laid  un¬ 
der  water,  contributes  materially  to  its  strength.  Its 
trade  is  unimportant.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spanianls 
by  Prince  Maurice  in  1590;  retaken  by  tlie  Spaniards  in 
1626;  and  finally  cedeil  to  HollanJ  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  /bp.  16,110. 

Brod«*rode.  Heni'Iuck,  Count,  {hrni'dai-rod.)  a  Dutch 
patriot,  B.  1531,  joined  witli  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  in 
Opposing  the  tyranny  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  the  Span- 
i.sh  governor  of  the  Notlierlands.  In  lr66  lie  presented 
to  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  had  succeeded  Granvella, 
the  famous  “  Request,”  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Gurux,  or  “  Beggars.”  Uinier  the  grinding 
oppressam  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  ailministration  in  the 
Low  Countries,  lie  retired  to  Germany.  I).  1568. 

Brodouille'nieiit,  u.  A  French  won!,  applied  to  a 
precipitate  and  indistinct  mode  <if  utterance,  in  wliich 
a  p;irt  of  the  words  is  jirononnced,  and  several  of  the 
syllables  are  viciously  changed.  This  defect  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  stuttering,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  dependent 
on  too  great  rapidity  of  speech:  while  stuttering  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  continual  hesitations,  and  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  syllables. 

Broil'ow,  Gabriel  Gottfried,  a  German  historian,  b  in 
Berlin,  1773.  His  Memorable  Events  of  Universal  Ifis- 
tory,  nnd  Elaborate  Narrative,  have  passed  through 
many  editions.  D.  1814. 

Bredsore,  or  Broeiler.  See  Breedino-sore. 

Br^e,  Matth.eu.s  Ihnazius  Van,  an  excellent  Flemish 
jiainter,  B.  at  Antwerp,  1773:  D.  1839. 

Brooch,  \brcch,)  n.  [From  break,  or  breach.]  That 
part  where  the  body  separates  or  divides  into  two  legs  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  behind. 

“  As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech, ,  . . 

Because  a  kick  in  that  place  more 

Hurts  bouor.  than  deep  wouuds  before.”—  Budibras, 

— A  garment  for  the  breech.  See  Breeches. 

•*  Ah  !  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd  I 
That  thou  niiglit'st  still  have  worn  the  petticoat, 

Aud  ue'er  bad  Btol’u  the  breech  from  Laucuster.”—  Shah*. 

{Gunnery.)  The  solid  part  of  a  piece  of  artillery  be¬ 
hind  the  bore.  See  Gi  n. 

“  So  cannons,  when  they  mount  vast  ditches, 

Are  tumbled  back  upon  their  breeches."  —  Sir  C.  Sedley. 

— The  hinder  part  of  an3'thing. 

{Shiihbuild.)  The  angle  of  a  knee-timber,  the  inside 
of  which  is  called  the  throat. —  Weale. 

— r.  a.  To  put  into  breeches. 

— To  fit  anything  with  a  breech  ;  as,  to  breech  a  field-piece. 
To  connect  by  a  breeching. 

Broodies,  {brech'ez,)  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  broc,  pi.  hrtre;  Dan. 
brock  ;  It.  brache  ;  Fr.  bi  aies  :  Swe«l.  and  Golh.  brachir  ; 
Lat.  hracca;  derived  by  Junius  from  Mvec/tcu,  to  part, 
separate,  divide.]  A  garment  worn  by  men,  covering 
tlie  hips  and  thighs,  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  (Panbi- 
loons,  or  trousers,  are  sometimes  erroneously  given  this 
name.) 

“  But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 

And  tiie  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  80  queer  1”  —  Holmes. 

To  wear  the  breeches.  A  popular  crilloquialism  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  wife  who  usurps  her  husband's  aiilhority, 

“  Tiie  wife  of  Xauthua  was  domineering,  as  if  her  fortune,  and 
her  extraction,  had  entitled  her  to  wear  the  breeches."  L' Estrange. 

Broooli'*baii<l,  n.  Part  of  a  horse's  liarness.  See 
Bree:ching. 

Broodiin^,  (brech'iny,)  n.  Chastisement  on  the 
breetdi ;  as,  to  give  a  btiy  a  breeching. 

{Saddlery.)  Part  of  the  harness  of  a  carriage-horse, 
by  means  of  wliich  he  is  enabled  to  push  the  carriage, 
to  which  he  is  attached,  backwards;  or  to  support  Its 
pressure  in  going  down  a  hill. 

{Naut.)  A  rope  on  board  a  ship  by  which  a  gun  is 
firmly  lashed  or  fastened  to  her  side. 

Brooch'iii^:-loo|>.  n.  {Naut.)  A  loop  of  metal  at 
the  breecli-eiid  of  a  ship's  gun,  through  \Nhich  the  rope 
called  a  breeching  is  passed,  and  secured  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  to  prevent  the  guns  recoiling  too  far,  or  roll¬ 
ing  across  the  ship  in  a  sea-w.ay. 

Breo<*li'-loa<liii^,  n.  [Fr.  brcche;  Gcr.  hruch,  a 
breach;  A.S.  Aiud,  to  load.]  {Gunnery.)  The  method  of 
making  heavy  jiieces  of  ordnance  and  field-pieces,  as 
well  as  rifles  and  fowling-pieces,  witii  a  movalde  breech, 
to  admit  of  the  charge  being  inserttnl  at  the  breech  end 
of  tlie  gun  instead  of  the  muzzle.  Breech-Ioadiug  guns 
are  infinitely  superior  to  those  constructed  on  tlie  old 
principle,  as  they  can  be  loaded  with  much  greater  ra¬ 
pidity,  aud  can  be  cleaned  with  greater  readiness  and 
safety;  the  bore  of  the  gun  can  also  be  more  aernrately 
grooved  in  the  case  of  rifled  pieces,  and  the  calibre  ex¬ 
actly  preserved  in  the  construction  of  smooth  bores; 
ami  the  bullet  or  prtjectile  can  be  better  adapted  to  fit 
the  grooves  of  the  piece  or  calibre  of  the  hore.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  mechanism  is  required  to  secure  the  breech  to 
the  main  part  ot  the  gun,  and  to  insure  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  tlie  powiler.  This  reiuleri 
a  weapon  constructed  on  this  principle  more  expensive; 
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but  the  outlay  i»  rounterhalanced  by  the  savin"  offecterl 
in  inetal,  expemlitnre  of  powdtr,  and  the  fju  illty  witli 
wliich  tlie  pieces  composing  a  tiehl-hattery  can  be  moved 
frtnn  one  place  to  another,  as  ritled  breecli-loading  guns 
are  not  more  than  half  the  weight  of  pieces  of  ordinary 
construction  and  of  the  same  calibre.  Among  heavy 
ordnance  constructed  <*n  this  jirinciple  may  be  named 
tl»e  an<l  Whitxo"rth  guns,  and,  among  ritles 

nnd  fowling-pieces,  the  Frmch  ci'utrh  ffun,  or  “ /«  Faii- 
chraux,'*  a  comparatively  old  invention,  the  l*ruxsian 
nfiedlf  ffiin,  the  French  Chassf^pnt.  and  Jacoh'n  and  Hf^ry's 
rtfft's,  &c.. —  414,  taken  from  Stonehenge’s  Shot-gun 

and  i^orting-rijUy  represents  part  of  the  mechanism  of 


the  “  Faucheaux  :  ”  a  is  a  lever  which  opens  the  me¬ 
chanism,  but  which  lies  ttat  against  the  gun  at  other 
times;  6  is  a  m»tch  which,  when  a  hook  is  liberated 
Ironi  it,  allows  the  barrels  to  be  so  adjusted  us  to  be 
ea.sily  loaded  at  their  breech  end;  c  is  a  central  pivot 
around  which  the  movement  is  made:  </ is  aslide  that 
assists  in  the  opening  and  closing.  At  14  is  a  pin  which, 
when  struck  by  the  liammer,  tran.sfers  the  blow  to  a 
cap  inserted  in  the  cartridge.  See  also  Riflk,  J).  2080. 

llrC(H*lk'-loa<Ilii^',  a.  (Mil.)  In.'^erting  the  charge  of 
a  gtiti  at  tile  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle. 
Breeoli'*pin,  Itreoeli'-^erew,  n.  A  strong  plug 
firmly  screweil  in  the  breech  of  a  tire-arm. 

71.  (Mil.)  An  instrument  used  for 
pointing  a  tire-arm. 

Broed,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  bred.)  [A  S.  6r«?an; 

brmlan^  To  generate;  to  produce;  to  beget;  to  pro¬ 
create. 

'•  Nnne  fiercer  In  Numidia  bred, 

Willi  Carthage  were  in  triumph  led."— iJoicommoa. 

—To  cherish;  to  nourish;  to  foster;  to  bring  up. 

"Bred  up  iu  grief,  can  pleasure  bo  our  theme?  —Prior. 

— To  odinuite;  to  train;  to  form  by  education;  as,  a  w'oll- 
6red  person. 

To  breed  up  the  *on  to  common  sense, 

lii  evermore  the  iiureut's  least  cx|>cu»e.” — Dryden. 

— To  occa.sion ,  to  cause  ;  to  produce;  to  engender,  as,  to 
breed  siispicion. 

“  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ’  ‘  — Shake. 

— To  give  birth  to;  to  be  the  native  place  of;  u^^breeding- 
ponds. 

*•  Ifail,  foreign  wonder’ 

Whom  certain  these  rough  siiadcs  did  uever  breed.  —Shake. 

— v.i.  To  produce  offspring;  to  be  with  young. 

•'  Luciua.  it  seems,  was  breeding."—  Spectator. 

—To  be  proiiuced,  generated,  or  formed,  as  young  breed  in 
the  matrix. 

“  How  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 

Had  juys  no  date  and  age  uo  need  7  "—Raleigh. 

— To  be  produced ;  to  have  birth  ;  as,  salmon  bi'ted  in  yon 
lake. 

*'  Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed  the  air  is 
delicate.' 

— To  propagate;  to  raise  a  breed. 

*’  In  the  choice  of  swiue,  choose  such  to  breed  of  as  are  of  long 
large  bodies.” — .Mortimer. 

— w.  A  caste  or  kimi,  or  subdivision  of  a  certain  species; 
as,  horse.s  of  the  .\rab  breed. 

— Race ;  progeny ;  offspring: — applied  to  tilings  generally ; 
as,  a  of  calamities. 

•*  For  when  did  friendship  take 

A  fcrciii  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend?  ‘‘—Shake. 

Bree'de,  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony.  It  ri.scs 
in  the  Warm-Bokkeveld  Mountain,  and  falls  into  tlie  sea 
at  Fort  Beaufort.  It  is  a  deep  and  large  river,  but  a  bar 
at  its  mouth  much  impedes  navigation. 

Breoil'er,  n.  One  that  is  prolific,  an«l  that  produces  or 
brings  up  anything;  a.s,  he  is  a  breeder  of  cattle. 

“  Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good.” — Shake. 

He'd  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder," — Pope. 

Breocl'iiig;,  n.  Nurture;  education;  bringing  up; 
training. 

••  1  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  '—Shake. 

—Manner.s;  deportment ;  knowledge ofeeremonimis observ¬ 
ances;  social  bearing;  as,  he  is  a  man  of  fine  breeditig. 

“  You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  hrerding. 

But  easy  writing  '»  curst  hard  readiug.  '  — 5/*eri4an. 

Breeding  in  and  in.  The  system  of  close  breeding, 
which  has  keen  applied  with  much  success  in  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  race  horses.  Is  sometimes  thus  designated. 

{Agric.)  The  method  of  multiplying  and  improving 
the  ipiality  of  ilome.slic  animals  rapiilly.  (Jreat  attention 
has  been  paiil  to  the  subject  of  B.  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  one  notable  result  being 
that  within  the  last  tliirty  years  the  weight  of  mutton 
produced  lias  n<*arly  been  doubled  in  proportion  to  the 
niiinher  of  sheep.  If  a  proper  supply  of  foo<l  is  furnished, 
any  breed  of  animals  will  perpetuate  itself;  the  various 
breed.s  of  wiM  animals  are  instances  of  this  f.iot.  But 
when  assiduous  attention  is  pai<l  to  the  B.  of  domestic 
animals,  varieties  are  pn»dn<*ed  whicli  are  more  useful 
and  profitable  than  the  wild  breeds,  on  account  of  par¬ 


ticular  properties  wliich  they  possess.  The  first  point 
of  importance  in  R.  is  the  selection  of  the  animals  with 
wliich  to  propagate  a  usetul  race.  These  should  always 
be  the  finest  animals  possible;  and  great  improvements 
in  the  stock  existing  on  a  farm  are  often  produced  by 
tlio  introduction  of  mules  of  a  superior  qualiiy.  In  B., 
the  ])ni  poses  for  whicli  an  animal  is  reared  must  always 
betaken  into  account.  Tlie  of  horses  ha.s  occupied  at¬ 
tention  mucli  longer  than  that  of  oxen  and  slieep.  One 
chi.'^rt  of  horses  is  bred  lor  speeil,  anotlier  for  conveying 
rapidly  between  difiereiit  places,  anotlier  for  mere  labor, 
or  to  assist  human  strength.  By  attention  to  the  i^., 
great  excellence  has  been  arrived  at  in  eivcli  of  these 
varieties.  {Strength  and  speed  in  their  extremes  are 
never  present  in  the  same  animal;  but  a  combination 
of  tlie  two  is  most  useful.  {Set  Horse.)  The  properties 
desired  in  sheep  and  oxen  are  very  different  from 
those  required  in  horses.  The  fleeces  and  hides  of  the 
former  are  used  u.s  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and 
their  flesh  as  food.  The  breeder  of  oxen  and  sheep 
sometimes  has  the  perpetuation  of  good  qualities  in  view, 
and  sometimes  the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  of 
beef  or  mutton  pu.ssible.  Since  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  B.  of  these  animals,  tliey  liave  been  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  much  earlier  age.  Sheep  and  oxen  which  have 
been  thus  improvetl  are  both  distinguished  by  small 
heads,  small  bones,  short  legs,  and  fine  skin.  Wild  ani¬ 
mals  have  precisely  oppo.site  qualities.  In  B.  any  do¬ 
mestic  animal,  a  near  relationship  should  always  be 
avoided.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  B.  are 
as  follows:  —  The  Kind  of  animal  from  which  the  breed 
is  desired  should  have  distinguishing  points,  whicli 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  Tlie  most  perfect 
forms  slionld  be  selected,  and  all  defects  slioiil*!  be  cor¬ 
rected  with  patience  and  jierseverance.  Smldeii  crosses 
should  alway.H  be  avoided,  ami,  if  possible,  two  or  more 
families  of  the  same  kind  should  be  bred  distinct,  only 
occa-sionully  crossing  them  togetlier.  The  m<*re  improved 
a  br«'tMi  becomes  by  this  means,  the  more  difficult  be¬ 
comes  tlie  selection  »if  the  animals  by  which  to  continue 
it,  ami  very  often,  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  a  higlily 
improved  breed  will  degenerate.  —  See  Horse,  Ox, 
Sheep,  Ac. 

Broe<l'i in  Kentuclcy,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

BretHls' vlllo,  in  Michigan,  a  F  0.  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Brooso,  in  JUtnois^  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  50  in. 
S  W.  of  Springfield. 

Bro^so,  in  .Michigan,  a  village  of  Allegan  co.,on  an  arm 
of  the  Kalamazoo  River. 

Breese'villo,  in  Jllinots^  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on 
the  Mi.ssissippi  River. 

Br«*ej^'|M>rt,  in  York,  a  post-office  of  Chemung  co. 

Breeze,  m.  [Sp.  5rua,*  Vv.brUe;  Fan.  ^ruifcr,  to  rush. 
See  liusH.J  A  wiml  that  rii?'he.s  on  or  rises  siidilenly  ;  a 
shifting  wind;  a  gentle  gale;  as,  a  strong  breeze  trom 
the  North. 

‘•The  breeze  springs  up:  the  lately  flapping  sail 
Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale.”  —  Byron. 

— Metaphorically,  a  misunderstandiug ;  an  altercation;  a 
quarrel. 

{Bridemaking.)  The  larger  refuse  arising  from  pa.ss- 
ing  cinders  through  a  sieve;  they  are  much  employed 
by  1)1  ickmakers  for  tlie  purpose  of  calcining  their  bricks, 
and  for  mixture  with  the  clay  when  it  is  too  lat  for  or¬ 
dinary  purposes. 

— r.  n,  To  blow  gently. 

Breozo'-lly»  n.  See  (EsTRiDiB. 

Broeze'Iivs!^,  a.  Without  a  breeze  ;  very  calm. 

Breoze'-i»UaKeii«  a.  That  is  shaken  or  moved  by  a 
I)ree7.e. 

Breoz'y,  a.  Fanned  with  gentle  winds;  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  l»reey.es. 

Bro^jonz',  a  mountainous  district  of  the  Tyrol,  com¬ 
prising  the  Vorarlberg  territory;  at'ta,  987  sq.  in.;  {top. 
108, .505.  Its  capital,  Bregenz,  is  a  small,  but  fine  town  on 
Lake  Constance,  near  the  mouth  of  the  .\ach.  Pop.  4,410. 

Brejt'uet*  .-VeRvOAM  liouis,  {brai'g'm-ai,)  a  celebrated 
French  clock  and  watch  mechanician,  who,  at  an  early 
age,  went  to  Fans,  and  first  perfected  those  continually 
going  watches  which  are  self-wimling.  Afterwards,  he 
invented  for  watches,  repeated  movements  ami  escape¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  ot  a  delicacy  ami  precision  before  un¬ 
known.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  uml  greatly 
enriched  and  extemled  the  science  of  horology.  B.  iu 
Switzerlaml,  his  parents  being  French  FrolesUint  refu¬ 
gees ;  he  u.  at  Faris,  IH2{L 

Bre'liar,  or  Bryhkr,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 

Bri*lk$it%  a  small  islami  of  France,  in  tlie  English  Chan¬ 
nel;  3  m.  long  and  2  broad,  lying  about  a  mile  from 
the  mainland.  It  has  a  light-house. 

Bl*0'lion  l.<JkWS.  {Hist.)  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Irish 
are  so  termed,  from  an  Irish  wor«i  signifying  Jiviges.  It 
is  supposed  tliat  some  of  the  written  collections  of  these 
laws,  whicli  still  exist,  are  of  great  antiquity;  as  old, 
perhap.s,  as  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  Prior 
to  tlie  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  Ireland  was  governed  by 
these  laws. 

Breiii'is^vllle* in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Broi'sacll,  (anc.  Mans  Brisiacus,)  an  old  town  of  the 
grand-diicliy  of  Baden,  on  the  Rhine,  12  m.  Vi.  of 
Freiburg.  Being  ri'garded  as  the  key  to  tlie  Vi.  of  Oer- 
many,  it  was  a  prominent  scene  of  action  during  the 
Tliiny  Years'  War.  and  changed  masters  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  century.  In  IsO'*,  the  French  handed  it 
over  to  the  House  of  Baden.  Pop.  3,826. 

Bi*eiH$;'aii.  {bt'is'gow,)  an  old  division  of  Germany,  in 
the  S.W.  of  Suabia;  divi»ied  between  Baden,  W’urteui- 
berg,  and  Switzerland  in  ls06. 

Breis'laUilo*  n.  {.Min.)  A  variety  of  Augite  occurring 
in  wool  like  flexible  fibres,  of  a  chestnut-brown  color, 
iu  cavities  of  the  older  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 


Broit'enfeld,  (B.attles  op.)  See  Leipzig. 

Broiii'en.  one  of  the  three  Gernian  Hanse  tow’ns,  or  free 
cities,  at  the  montli  of  theWeser,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Ham 
burg.and  70  S.E.of  the  N.Sea.  Sea-going  vessels  being  un¬ 
able  to  come  ap  to  tlie  city,  B  purchased  from  Hanover, 
in  1827,  a  piece  of  ground  on  the’^ight  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  founded  the  port  of  Bt'emer^ 
haven,  wliich  has  since  become  a  flonrisliing  tow  n  of  abt. 
8,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  largest  portion  of  called  the 
AUstudt.  or  old  tow’ii,  lies  on  the  right,  ami  the  Axustadt, 
or  new  tow  n,  on  tlie  left  hank  of  tlie  river.  Tlie  princi¬ 
pal  edifices  are,  the  Catliedral,  built  in  IICO:  tlieCliurch 
of  St.  Ausgurius.  with  a  spire  325  ft.  iu  heigitt;  (he  new 
Town-hall;  and  tlie  Fhxcliange.  B.  has  a  niiiseuin,  a 
theatre,  a  school  of  commerce  and  navigati<»n,  and  nu¬ 
merous  cliaritable  institutions.  Both  sides  the  river  are 
lined  with  handsome  and  convenient  quays.  Tlie  manu¬ 
factures  are  considerable,  the  princi]ial  being  tliose  for 
the  preparation  of  snufi'  nnd  cigars,  wliich  employ  a 
great  many  hands.  A  large  trade  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vessels.  Tlie  situation  of 
B.  at  a  navigable  river,  and  connected  by  railroad  with 
all  the  important  bjw'iis  of  Germany,  renders  her  the  prin¬ 
cipal  emporium  ot  Hanover,  Bninswh  k.  Hesse,  and  oth¬ 
er  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser.  In  consequence, 
she  has. an  extensive  and  increasing  trade.  Imports 
are  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and  otlier  colonial  products  ; 
petroleum,  cotton  and  cotton  yarn,  cheese,  butter,  wine, 
tea,  rice,  iron,  spices,  ami  dye-woods.  Exports  linens, 
snuff  and  cigars,  hams  ami  bacon,  rags,  bone.s,  chicory, 
oil-cake,  refined  sugar,  soaji,  Ac,  During  the  year  1867, 
the  commerce  of  B.  with  the  U.  S.  was:  imports,  $13,- 
600,0’H);  exports,  $1 1,2110,01)0,  gold.  In  1876,  it  had  in- 
creaseii  to  imports.  $.'>0.850, ()i)U  ;  exports,  $12,900,000,  In 
1877,  ^.possessed  255  sailing  and  58  steam  vessels;  total 
tonnage,  253,687.  Most  of  the  steamers  belong  to  the 
“North  German  Lloyds.”  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
Senate  of  IH  members,  acting  under  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  of  the  General  .Assembly  of  citizens,  sitting 
under  the  name  of  the  Burger-Convent,  or  Convent  of 
Burgesses. — Hist.  B.  is  said  to  liave  been  foiindeil  in  788, 
She  wiis  long  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  llan^eatic 
League.  In  1806,  it  was  taken  by  the  French;  and  from 
1810  to  1813,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  dep.  of  tlie  Mouths 
of  the  Weser.  Pop.  of  the  city,  1876,  102,532.  The 
State  of  B.  comprises  an  area  of  1U6  sq.  miles,  with  a 
total  pop.,  in  1876,  of  142,200,  of  wliich  136.736  are 
Protestants.  B.  joined  the  North  German  Union  In 
1866,  and  the  German  Empire  in  1870.  i^.  ranks  next 
to  Hanihurg  in  commercial  importance,  and  as  an  out¬ 
let  of  German  emigration.  The  number  of  emigrants 
in  1876  reached  21,665;  all,  except  69,  went  to  the  U.  S. 
In  1870.  there  cleared  from  B.  2,79  )  vessels,  of  801,807 
tons.  Public  debt,  Jan.  1877.  $22,596,380. 

Breinerliavf'ii,  or  Bremeuhapen,  {bra'nier-ha-/en,) 
the  port  of  Bremen,  30  m.  N.N.W\  of  that  city.  Its 
harbor  is  accessible  ibr  tlie  largest  ships.  The  site  of 
the  city  was  acquired  from  Hanover  in  1827.  Po/).,  1876, 
13,000. 

Br4‘iii>ii,  in  JUinois.  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Cook  co.,  23 
m.  S  S.W.  of  Chicago:  a  po.^t  office  of  Kandolpli  co.;  in 
hidiuna,  a  post-office  of  .Marshall  co. ;  in  Ke^itudy,  a 
post-office  of  Mnl.lenburg  co. ;  a  post-village  of  McLean 
co.,  40  III.  N.  by  E.  of  Hopkinsville. 

Broin'en,  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  on 
Broad  Bay  Sound,  35  in.  S.S  E.  of  Augusta.  This  place 
has  a  considerable  shipi»ing  interest  with  an  improving 
trade  :  principally  connected  with  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 
Pop.  797. 

Breill'en,  in  Missoxn'i,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  4  m. 
from  St.  Louis,  on  the  SIi^sissippi  River. 

Br^lii'CMi,  ill  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  10  ni. 
E.  of  Lancaster,  and  49  S.E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  265. 

Bre'llier,  Frederika,  a  Swedish  novelist,  known  to 


American  rcailers  by  her  novels  of  The  Neighboux'S,  The 
president's  Daughters,  Life  \7i  Dabcarlia,  and  several 
other  wi»rk8,  wliicli  have  been  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  and  have  every  where  been  de¬ 
servedly  popular.  B.  1802;  d.  Dec.  31,  I86C4 

Bre'liier,  in  Jowa,  a  S.E.  county,  intersected  by  the 
Cedar,  English,  and  Wapsipincon  rivers.  ^reu,  430  8q. 
m.  >S'ai;/bcf',  well  timbered.  >SV>d,  good.  Co/).  V^  avcriy. 
This  co.  was  numeil  after  Frederika  Bremer,  the  popular 
Swedish  novelist.  P'p  (1870),  12,528. 

Bre'iiier  Oreon.n.  {Chetn.)  A  pigment  composed 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  ami  alumina. 

Bre'ino  Blliir,  in  Virgmia,  a  F.  0.  of  Fluvanna  co. 

{breti'o)  itiver,  in  Oregon;  Lat.  43®  30' N.J 
Lon.  1 15°  30'  Vi.  It  empties  into  Lewis  River. 

Breu'ford,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Broii'ham.  in  Texa.s,  a  township  and  post-village,  cap. 
of  Washington  co.,  100  m.  E.  of  Austin  city,  an<l  20  S.W  . 
of  the  Brazos  River;  pop.  of  the  towu.ship  9,716. 

Bron'iier.  one  of  tlie  culminating  points  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Tyrol.  It  rises  between  the  Inn,  the  Aicha, 
and  the  Adige,  to  a  height  of  6,778  feet;  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  which  it  belongs  are  traversed  at  an  elevation  of 
4,’i50  feet  on  the  way  to  Inn^pnK  k  Rum  Brixen. 

Breil'iilis*  [Celtic  king.]  Two  individuals  are 

known  in  history  under  this  mime.  1.  The  first  was  the 
hero  of  an  early  Roman  legend,  w  hich  relates  to  the  mi- 
gration  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  and  their  ma^h  to  CIu- 
sium  and  Rome.  In  the  account  given  hy  Livy  (v.  33,  Ac.), 
ho  figures  as  the  “  regulus  Galloriiin,  or  chieftain  ot  the 
G'tiils  When  he  arrived  at  Clusiiim,  the  inhabitants 
called  on  the  Romans  for  aid.  He  engaged  with  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Romans  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Allia,  the  name 
of  which  river  they  ever  after  lieUl  in  (letestjition. 
yEn  vii  717.)  The  whole  city  was  afterwards  plundered 
and  burnt;  and  the  capitol  would  liave  been  taken  hut 
for  the  bravery  of  Manlius.  At  last,  induced  by  famine 
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and  p(*stilencp.  tlieRonnins  ugroed  tlmt  theOniils  should 
receive  1,000  lli.s.  of  gold,  on  the  condition  that  thoy 
would  quit  Rome  and  iti<  territory  altogether;  the  bar¬ 
barian  brought  false  weights,  but  his  (rand  was  detected. 
The  tribune  Sulpici us  exclaimed  against  tlie  injustiee  of 
lirennus,  wiio  immediately  laid  his  sword  and  belt  in 
tlie  scale,  and  said,  “  VV^jc  to  the  vatKjuished.”  The  die* 
tator  Camillus  arrived  with  his  torees  at  this  critical 
time,  annulled  the  cujutul.jfion,  and  ordered  hitn  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  battle.  Thu  Gauls  were  defeated:  there  was  a 
total  slaughter,  atnl  not  a  man  survived  carry  home 
the  news  of  the  defeat.  The  date  of  the  taking  of  Rome, 
ossigtied  by  Niebuhr,  is  the  3d  year  of  the  3uih  Olympiad. 
B.  0.  382.  —  2.  A  king  of  the  Gauls,  who,  B.C.  279,  made 
an  irruption  into  Macedonia  with  a  force  of  150,000  meii 
and  10,ti0  '  horse.  Broceeding  into  Greece,  he  attemj»ted 
to  pluuiler  tlie  temple  at  Delplii.  He  engaged  in  many  bat¬ 
tles.  lost  many  lliousaiid  men.  and  himself  received  many 
wounds.  In  despair  and  morlitication  lie  killed  himself 

Brent*  a.  [Goth,  bryn;  Sw.  brant.^  Steep;  high. 
(Brov.  Eng.) 

Brentn^  (ftrumTa,)  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  rising  from  two 
small  lakes  in  the  Tyrol.  .Mter  a  course  t»f  112  m.,  it 
falls  iiiti>  the  Adriatic,  tlirough  the  canal  of  Breiita-Nova, 
or  Brentoiio,  at  Brondolo. 

Broiit'lord*  in  England,  a  market-town  of  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames,  8  m.W.  of  lauuhui.  I'op.  9,521. 

Brent*  or  Brant*  n.  {Zubl.)  A  species  of  goose,  Bn'- 
rncUt  brfnta,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  America.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  Barnacle-goose,  but  is  smaller. 

Breilftiltr!*  «.  />/.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  Coleopterous  in¬ 
sects.  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  and  almost  entindy  confined  to  tropical  cli¬ 
mates.  Distinguishing  characters:  —  body  much  elon¬ 
gated;  tarsi  with  tlie  iienultimate  joints  bilobed:  an- 
tennse  filiform,  or  in  some  with  the  terminal  joint  formed 
into  a  club;  proboscis  projecting  liorizontally ;  palpi 
minute.  They  are  found  crawling  (»n  trees,  or  under 
the  hark,  ami  sometimes  on  flowers.  Their  general  color 
is  hlack  or  brown,  with  red  spots  or  markings.  The 
Brenthas  seplenlrionalis,  found  in  Massachusetts,  about 
six-tenths  of  an  inch,  inhabits  on  the  trunk  and  under 
the  hark  of  the  white  oak. 

Broii'loii*  in  Minntsotaj  H  village  of  Anoka  co.,  24  m.  N. 
of  St.  Anthony. 

Bren'toiiville*  in  Indiana^  a  village  of  Owen  co.,  18 
m.  N.W.  of  Bloomington. 

BroiitM'ville.  in  hulinna,  a  village  of  Owen  co. 

BreiitM'villi*.  in  Virginia,  a  township  ami  village,  cap. 
of  Brince  William  co.,  on  the  Occuquan  Creek,  104  ui. 
N.  of  Richmond:  pop.  937. 

Breiil'woo<l*  in  New  Iftmpuhire,?^.  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.,  30  m.  S.K.  of  Concord;  pttp  89.5. 

B  reiit'woo<l.  in  TeunesMe^’A  po^t-villago  of  \\  illiamson  I 
CO..  9  m.  S.  of  Niishvillu  ;  pop. 

Bi*4»MC*iti.  {brui'sfiuj  the  ancient  Brixia,  a  tity  of  N.  It¬ 
aly.  cap.  of  a  province  ol  same  name,  on  the  Garza,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aljis,  on  the  margin  of  the  great  plain 
of  bombanly,  00  m.  E.N.E.  of  Milan  and  30  N.N.E.  of  Cre¬ 
mona  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  nnJ 
is  distinguished  by  its  industry  and  trade.  Pop.  40,499. 

BreHlail*  the  second  largest  city  of  Prussia, 

cap.  of  prov.  Silesia,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Ohlau  with 
the  Oder,  190  m.  S  E.  of  Berlin,  comprising  various 
sulnirbs,  some  of  them  biidt  on  islands  of  the  Oder, 
and  united  to  the  body  of  the  town  by  numerous  bridges. 
M-inf.  Wool,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  alum,  Ac.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  extensive  cf>mmerce.  The  fair  held 
here  in  June  for  the  sale  of  wool  is  the  greatest  of  its 
kiml  in  Germany,  the  quantity  sold  being  usually  about 
6,099.000  lbs.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  animated  towns  in 
Prussia.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  the  town  salu¬ 
brious;  with  provisions  aluindant  and  cheap:  education 
excellent;  its  people  intellig*-nt,  frank,  and  sociable;  the 
literary  institutions  numerous  anil  easily  accessible ;  and 
the  country  around  it  beautiTul.  B.  wns  taken  from 
Austria  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Pop.  (1876),  239,050. 

Bre^say*  {bre-i'sai,)  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands  :  m. 

long  and  3  broad.  It  is  separateil  from  the  mainland  of 
Shetland  by  Bressay  Sound.  Lat  60*^  14'  N.,  Lon.  1°  12' 
W.  P'p.  about  1,000. 

Bres<>»uiner,  n.  {Arch.)  A  contraction  of  Preewi-swm- 
mer. —  See  Bb.vm. 

Brent*  a  strongly  fortified  maritime  town  of  France, 
dep.  Finistftre,  on  the  N.  side  of  aspacioiis  bay,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  30  in.  N.W.  of 
Quiinper,  310  m.  W.S.W.  of  Baris  by  road;  Lat.  48®  23' 
32"  N.,  Lon.  4®  29'  25"  W.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
town  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  consists  of  narrow,  steep, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets;  in  the  suburb  of  Recouv- 
rance,  however,  these  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the 
houses  very  handsome.  The  harbor,  situate  between 
this  sulnirb  ami  the  town,  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  canal, 
anil  is  capable  of  containing  60  ships  of  the  line.  On  a 
steep  rock  at  the  entrance  stands  tlie  citadel,  which  is 
defended  towards  the  land  by  strong  outworks.  Opjio- 
site  to  it  is  a  stately  tower,  which  serves,  with  the  cita¬ 
del  and  several  batteries,  to  protect  the  harbor.  The 
principal  public  buildings  and  objects  of  curiosity  in  the 
town  are  the  barracks. rope-walks, cloth-manufactories, 
forges,  and  foundries;  the  immense  naval  arsenal  and 
dockyard;  the  two  quays  which  encomp.'iss  the  harbor; 
the  house  of  correction,  the  hospital,  theatre,  two  marine 
academies,  and  the  fine  walk  called  Le  Conrs.  Its  com¬ 
merce  is  principally  limited  to  the  supplying  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  town  and  port.  Cardinal  Kiclielieu  was 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  B.  and 
convert  it  into  a  naval  station.  Vauban  extended  and 
improved  its  fortifications.  It  was  at  B.  that  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  landed,  when  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain. 
In  1094  it  was  attacked  by  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral 


Berkeley;  but  the  expedition  failed.  As  a  naval  school 
ami  port  of  construction,  it  ranki-d  both  belure  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Toulon,  until  the  vast  exiensions  ami  im¬ 
provements  made  by  Napoleon  111  at  Cherliourg,  placed 
the  latter  iu  advance  of  all  the  other  ports  of  France. 
Pop.  (1876;,  66,828. 

Brevity  n.  {Arch.)  The  moulding  of  a  column;  the  torus. 

Johnson. 

Bret,  or  Burt,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  fish  of 
the  turbot  kind. 

Bretagne*  Brittany*(5n7'a-r?#',)oneof  thejimvinces 
into  which  France  was  divided.  It  now  lorins  tlie  dep. 
of  Finistere,  Cotes-du-Nord,  Morbiliaii,  and  Loire-lnle- 
rleure.  In  ancient  times,  B.,  under  the  name  ol  Armorica, 
wa.s  the  central  seat  of  the  confederated  Armorican 
tribes,  who  were  of  Celtic  ami  Kyinric  origin.  Traces 
of  tliem  still  remain  in  the  old  Kymric  dialect  of  the 
three  most  westerly  departments,  and  in  the  numerous 
so-called  Druidical  monuments.  The  Breton  has  gener¬ 
ally  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition  ;  but  often 
conceals,  under  a  dull  and  indifl'erentextei  ior,  lively  im¬ 
agination  ami  strong  feelings.  “The  tenacity  with 
whicii  the  Breton  clings  to  the  habits  and  belief  of  liis 
forefathers  is  apparent  by  his  retention  of  the  Celtic 
language  almost  universally  in  Basse  B.,  and  by  liis 
quaint  costume,  whicli  in  man}'  districts  is  that  of  the 
ICtli  century.”  Tlie  greater  nuniber  of  the  jieople  are 
found  to  he  ignorant  and  coarse  in  their  manners,  and 
their  agriculture  is  of  a  very  rude  character,  by  no  means 
calculated  to  develop  tlie  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  B. 
possesses  great  interest,  as  the  only  place  where  men 
can  be  seen  living  and  acting  much  as  our  forefathers 
did  three  centuries  ago.  Under  the  Romans,  the 
country,  after  68  b.  c.,  was  made  the  Provincia  Lugdn- 
nemU  Tertia;  but  its  subjugation  was  liardly  more  than 
nominal,  and  it  was  entirely  liberated  in  the  4tli  c., 
when  it  was  divided  into  several  allied  republican  States, 
which,  afterwards,  were  changed  into  jietty  monarchies. 
B.  became  subject  to  the  Franks  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  was  handed  over  by  Cliarles  the 
Simj)le  to  the  Nortlinieii  in  912.  After  some  fierce 
struggles,  tlie  Bretons  appear  to  have  at  length  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Norman  dukes. 
Geoffriii,  Count  of  Rennes,  was  the  first  to  assume  the 
title’ of  Duke  of  Bretagne  in  992.  Tlie  duchy  of  B.  was 
incorporated  with  France  iu  1532,  by  Francis  I.,  to  whom 
it  liad  comeby  marriage, and  subsequently  sliaredin  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  empire,  but  retained  a  local 
parliament  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
During  the  Revolution,  B.,  which  was  inten.sely  loyal, 
was  the  arena  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  especially  of 
the  movements  of  the  Chouans  who  reappeared  as 

recently  as  1832. 

BretSi'ren,  n.  pi.  of  Brother,  q.  v.  This  plural  occurs 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  currently 
applied  to  each  other  by  tlie  first  Christians.  It  denotes 
persons  of  the  same  society,  and  is  now  only  used  iu  tlie 
Sidemn  or  Scriptural  style. 

Brethren  of  Social  Life*  n.  (Eccl.  Hi<t.)  This  as¬ 
sociation,  which  professed  to  imitate  the  social  condition 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  founded  about  1376  by 
Geert  Groofeand  Floreutius  Radewiu.  They  had  their 
goods  in  common,  and  were  protected  against  the  oppu- 
sitiou  of  the  religious  orders  by  several  popesand  coun¬ 
cils.  The  last  fraternity  was  founded  at  Camliray  in 
loO*).  At  the  Reformation  many  members  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  joined  the  reformed  congregations,  while  others 
were  united  with  tlie  Jesuits.  They  were  also  called 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  Brethren  of  Good  Will, 
Ilieronymiles,  and  Gregoriaiis. 

Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools*  {Eccl. 
Jlist.)  An  order  of  the  Ronmii  Chui*cli,  established  at 
Rheims  by  tlie  Abbe  de  La  Salle  in  1725,  sanctioned  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  17'25,  and  now  establislied  in  almost 
all  the  Catholic  towns  of  Europe.  In  France  principally, 
they  number  upwards  of  5u0  schools.  The  object  of  the 
order  is  to  jirovide  instruction  for  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  pojiulation.  The  members  of  the  order  take  upon 
themselves  tlie  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  ami  obedience. 
Their  costume  is  a  coarse  black  cassock,  and  a  small  col¬ 
lar  or  band  around  the  neck,  for  tlie  house,  and  a  hooded 
cloak  and  a  wide  hat  for  out-door  purposes.  Their  diet 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  teaching  is  mainly  rudi¬ 
mentary,  although  in  some  of  their  schools  Latin  and 
the  higher  mathematics  form  part  of  the  course.  Briests 
may  be  admitted  to  the  order,  but  no  member  may  be¬ 
come  a  priest.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland. 
They  have  established  schools  in  several  towns  of  the 
U.  States,  where  they  count  about  10,900  pupils. 
Bretliren*(Wtiite*)  See  White  Bret.iri-.,n. 

Bretig:tiy*  {bre-teen'yf’,)  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Eiire- 
et-Loir,  6  m.  from  Chartre.s,  celebrated  as  the  place 
where,  in  1360,  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace  with: 
France,  by  which  Jolin  II.  of  France  was  released  from 
his  caiitivity  in  England,  on  agreeing  to  pay  3  million 
crowns  for  liis  ransom,  England  renouncing  her  jireten- 
sinns  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  and 
being  confirmed  m  the  possession  of  Gascony,  Guienne, 
and  several  other  parts  in  France,  recently  acquired  by 
conquest. 

Breton  cle  Los  Herreros*  Doy  M.vnuel,  a  Spanish 
poet,  B.  1796,  at  Quel,  prov.  of  Logrono.  He  s«*rved  in 
the  army  from  1814  to  1822,  and  afterwards  held  several 
situations  under  Government.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
wrote  A  la  Vejez  Viruelas,  a  comedy,  whicli  was  per¬ 
formed  with  success.  Since  that  period  he  has  composed 
a  very  large  number  of  plays,  some  original,  and  others 
either  translations  or  adaptations;  Ptesias  Sueltas 
(1831);  La  Desvergiiema.A  humorous  poem  (1858),  and 
numerous  volumes  of  satirical  works. 


Bre'toii,  (Cft|>e,)  in  Lat.  45®  55'  N.,  Lon. 59®  40'  W.,  o» 
the  E.  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  q.  v. 

Brett*  a  river  of  England,  in  Essex,  falling  into  the 
Stonr. 

Brot'tice*  Brattice*  t7.  (Mines.)  One  of  the  wooden 
plankings  used  iu  coal  mines  to  prevent  the  tailing  in 
of  the  strata. 

Brctwal'da*  n.  [A.  S.,  Ruler  of  Britain.]  (Hist.)  A 
title  ns.signed  by  tlie  Saxoii  chronicle  to  tliose  kings 
of  the  Heptarchy  who  extended  their  government  over 
the  entire  nation.  -  The  following  are  mentioned  by 
Bede,  but  Hadam  and  utlier  historians  donbt  whellier 
any  sovereign  in  those  early  tim<*8  possessed  such  au¬ 
thority:  A.  D.  492,  Ella,  king  of  8u8.>>ex;  571,  Ceawlin, 
king  of  IVessex;  594.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent;  615, 
Redwald,  king  of  the  West  Angles;  623,  Edwin,  king  of 
Deira;  63 1,  Oswald,  kiug  of  Beriiicia;  643,  Oswy,  king 
of  Bernicia. 

Brctz'%'illc,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Dubois  co. 

Breii^licl*  {broi'yel.)  the  name  of  a  celebrat€*d  family 
of  Flemish  painters.  —  1.  B-,  Beteh,  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
was  horn  at  Breugliel,  a  village  in  the  iieighboihood  of 
Breda.  He  was  placed  under  Peter  Koek  of  Aalst  (A lost), 
whoso  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  Having 
learned  painting  under  that  master,  he  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy.  He  took  many  views  by  the  way, 
particularly  among  the  Alps.  Returning  from  Italy, 
he  fixed  liis  residence  at  Antwerp,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  academy  of  that  cit>  in  1551.  Here  he  lived  for  a 
long  time  with  a  mistress,  wliom  he  would  have  mar¬ 
ried,  hut  for  a  habit  she  had  of  lying;  which  so  dis- 
jileased  him,  that  he  transferred  his  affections  to  tlie 
daugliter  of  his  old  master,  now  dead,  and  obtained  her 
hand  upon  condition  of  re.^-iiding  at  Bni.'^sels,  where  she 
lived.  As  he  lay  on  liis  death-bed,  he  ordered  many  of 
his  ])ainfing.s,  w'hich  were  either  satirical  or  licentious, 
to  be  brought  belbreliim,  and  made  his  wife  burn  them 
in  his  presence.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown.  —  lie  painted  chiefly  comic  subjects,  after  tlie 
manner  of  Jerome  Bosche,  whom  he  excelled;  and  he 
has  been  considered  by  many  inferior  to  Teniers  alone 
in  that  branch  of  art.  His  composition  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to ;  but  his  drawing  is  correct  and  spirited,  though 
not  very  highly  finished.  It  was  his  frequent  cnstoiii  to 
disguise  himself  and  mix  with  the  peasantry  at  tlieir 
festivals  and  games;  and  the  happiness  with  which  he 
transferred  the  living  actions  he  thus  witnessed  to  the 
canvas,  has  been  aptly  compared  to  Moliere's,  though 
in  a  different  kind  of  satire.  Besides  comic  subjects,  he 
painted  landscapes,  and  a  few  historical  pictures.  Two 
sons  survivoii  him,  John  and  Peter  — '1.  B..  Jan,  b.  at 
Brussels  about  1570.  He  received  the  first  priiiciplesof 
his  art  from  his  father,  and  for  some  time  he  confined 
himself  to  flower-painting;  but  travelling  into  Italy,  he 
enlarged  liis  style,  and  jiainted  laiulscajies,  wTiicli  he 
adorned  with  small  figures,  executed  with  exquisite  cor¬ 
rectness  and  beauty.  Many  painters  availed  themselves 
of  his  liberality,  ami  induced  him  to  enrlcli  llieir  pic¬ 
tures  with  his  beautiful  little  figures  or  landscapes; 
among  them  are  Steeinvick,  Van  Baelen,  Roleiihamer, 
Mumper,  Ac.  Even  Rubens  made  use  of  his  skill  in 
more  than  one  picture,  in  wliich  Rubens  painted  the 
figures,  and  B.  tlie  landscapes,  flowers,  animals,  and 
even  insects.  Jan  B.  was  extremely  indusnious,  as 
the  great  nuniber  of  bis  picture.^,  and  the  care  with 
W'hich  they  are  finished,  sufficiently  attest.  Growing 
rich  by  his  industry,  he  cultivated  a  magnificence  in  his 
apparel,  and  was  nicknamed  Velvet  B.,  from  the  material 
of  his  dress,  whicli  was  a  costly  stuff.  His  touch  is 
light  and  spirited,  his  drawing  correct,  and  his  finish 
elaborate.  His  pictures  are  mucli  admired,  although 
ids  landscapes  are  injured  by  an  exaggerated  blneiiess 
in  the  distance.  D.  about  1642.  —  B.,  Peter,  tlie  eldest 
Sou  of  Peter  B.,  was  the  pupil  of  Giles  CoIliug^loo. 
From  the  diabolic  nature  of  Ids  favorite  subjects  he  has 
been  surnanied  Hellish.  He  did  not  attain  the  endueiice 
either  of  his  fatlier  or  brother.  B.  1569;  ii.  1625. 

Breiiii'iiorite*  n.  (Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  mag- 
iie-iia  and  icon.  It  generally  occurs  crystallized  in  em¬ 
bedded  rhombohedrons,  in  chlorite-slate  and  serpentine. 

B  rev»r<I,  in  PloHda.  See  Supplement, 

Breve*  (5m\)  n.  \\i. breve;  Lat.  6ret'iA*,  short.]  Liter¬ 
ally,  a  short  note  or  precept.  —  (J/?i.s.)  A  note,  now  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  used  except  iu  cathedral  music.  —  See  Alla 
Breve. 

{Old  Law.)  A  writ.  An  original  writ.  Any  writ  or 
precept  issuing  from  the  king  or  his  court. 

{Printi7\y.]  A  curved  mark,  thus,  w,  used  to  givea  par¬ 
ticular  intoualion  to  the  sound  of  a  vowel. 

Brevet,  (5re-ref',)n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  6irr?s.]  In  French, 
this  term  signifies  a  royal  act  in  writing.  confeiTing 
some  privilege  or  distinction;  ns.  brevet  iVinvention,  a 
piltent.  In  England  and  tlie  U.  States  it  is  applied  to  a 
commission  giving  army  rank,  as  distinct  fnxii  7rgimen- 
tal  rank.  Brevet  rank  is  attained  either  by  distinguished 
service,  or  by  seniority  in  the  army. 

— a.  (Mil.)  Holding  rank  by  brevet :  as,  a  6rercf  colonel. 

— r.  a.  (MU.)  To  confer  rank  up<jn  by  brevet. 

Brevetey,  {bre-vcl'siy)  n.  The  rank  or  condition  of  a 
brevet.  (R.) 

Breviary,  (5re'ri-a-r«,)  w.  [Fr.  5m’*atre;  Lat.  5r#iv?a- 
rium,  from  orem.j  An  abridgment;  an  epitome;  a 
brief  account. 

“  Cresconius,  an  African  bishop,  has  given  us  an  abridgment, 
or  breviary  thereof.”  —  Ayliffe. 

— A  book  containing  the  offices  of  daily  prayer  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  offices 
are  seven,  viz.,  matins,  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  wmes,  vespers, 
and  compline.  Anciently,  all  Catholics  were  required 
to  recite  the  B.  daily.  The  injunction  is  confined  to  the 
clergy,  of  whom  it  is  still  strictly  exacted. 
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[ Lftt.  hretnalus,  from  fcrmar<»,  to  Bhort^n.] 
A  short  snnimiiry ;  a  brief  epitome  or  c<>ni{>eiidium. 

“  The  whole  counsel  of  God,  ...  is  comprised  iu  one  6revtate 
of  evangelical  truth.  "  —  Decay  of  Piety. 

Bre  viature,  n.  An  al>iireviation.  (r.) 

Brev'loitis  n.  {Mm.)  The  name  given  to  the  better 
crystallized  variety  of  Bergnmnnite,  whieli  occurs  in 
transparent  colorless  prisms,  and  iu  a  white  radiated 
mass,  in  Brevig,  in  Norway. 

Brevier,  {hre  rer',)  «.  [Fr.  hreviairt.  See  Breviary.] 
{TijpoyrapUy  )  A  small  kind  of  type,  originally  used  in 
printing  breviaries,  between  the  sizes  of  Bourgeois  and 
Minion,  as  in  tho  following  line: 

“To  be  born,  to  sutFer,  to  die.” 

Bro%'J|»ed,  n.  [Lat.  hrpvis,  short,  andpM.petiw, afoot.] 
An  animal  that  has  short  legs. 

—a.  Having  .short  legs. 

Brev'ipoii,  n.  [I^itt.  short,  penna,  quill.]  {ZoOh) 
One  of  the  Brkvipennes,  </.  v. 

Brevl|><^n'iinte,  n.  Short-quilled,  or  short-feathere*!. 
Brevlpon'iien.,  Brevipcu'nutes,  n.  pi  [See 
Brkvipen.]  (Zoo/.)  A 
name  applied  by  Cu¬ 
vier  to  distinguish  the 
first  family  of  hi.s  or¬ 
der  Grall(t.  The  os¬ 
trich  (Pig.  396 (,  and 
the  Cassowary  (Pig. 

415),  are  types  of  this 
family,  corresponding 
to  the  order  CUhSuRES, 
q.  r. 

Brev'ity,  n.  [Lat. 

6rert/aj  —  6rei*i.'f, 
short.]  Sliortiiess  of 
time  or  duration;  as, 
the  brevity  of  one's 
Rtuy  upon  earth. 

-Conciseness  or  brief¬ 
ness  of  epeecb  or  com¬ 
position  :  contraction 

into  few  words.  ^  \Ii# 

“  Brevity  iii  the  soul  of  T 
wli.'*—  Shake.  ' 

Brew,  (6roo,)  v.  a.  ^ 
r  A  S  t).  Oer. 

oriMvan;  W.  bmv,  a  _  _  __ 

boiling;  from  brrtvi,  ““  ^ 

to  boll  or  bubble.]  415.  — CASsowAUY. 

To  boil  and  mix:  to  {Casuariua  galeatue.) 

Stir  or  agitate  with  violence. 

— To  steep,  b«>il,  and  ferment  malt,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  beer, 
ale,  &c. 

“  We  have  drinks  also  brewed  with  several  herbs,  and  roots, 
and  spices."  —  Bacon. 

— To  concoct  or  prepare;  to  mingle  together;  ns,  to  bretv 
a  bowl  of  punch. 

“Take  away  these  chalices  ;  go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely. *' 

Shake. 

— To  contrive;  to  plot;  a.R,  tohrrw  mischief. 

“  I  found  it  to  be  the  most  mullclous  and  frantic  sttrmise . 

that  (  ihitik  had  ever  been  brewed  from  the  begiuniiig  of  the 
world"  —  H’otton. 

— r.  i.  To  be  in  a  state  of  boiling,  mixing,  forming,  or 
collecting;  as,  a  storm  is  tn-rwng. 

“  Or  hreio  fierce  tempest!*  on  the  wat’ry  main. 

Or  o’er  the  globe  distil  the  kindly  raiu.”  —  Pope. 

—To  perftirm  the  business  of  brewing;  as,  to  brew  ale. 

■'  1  keep  bis  house,  and  .  .  .  brew.  bake,  scour.”  —  Shake. 

Brew,  n.  Manner  of  brewing,  or  the  thing  brewed ;  as, 
beer  of  a  good  brr.w. 

“  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew.”  —  B'icoa. 

Brew'ikjje,  n.  Malt  liquor  brewed;  a  mixture  of  vari¬ 
ous  things. 

*•  With  eggs,  sir? — 

Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewnge.”  —  Shake. 

Brew  er*  n.  One  who  brews;  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  breNV  malt  liqimrs. 

“  When  brewere  mar  their  malt  with  water.”—  Shake. 

Brew'er,  in  M</inr.,  a  ilourisliing  post-town.sbip  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  CO.,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  near  Bangor;  j>op. 
3, -264. 

Brew'er's  Millfn*  in  Kenturl-y,  a  P.  0.  of  Marshall  co. 

Brewer's  Kaneli,  in  Nebraska  Territory,  a  post- 
offii'e  of  Merrick  co. 

Brew'erHvIlle*  in  Indiana,  apost-village  of  Jennings 
CO.,  GO  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Brew'erton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  on  tlie 
Oneida  River,  144  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany ;  part  of  whicli 
belongs  to  Onoiidago  co  ,  pop.  322,  and  part  to  Oswego 
CO.,  pop.  19G. 

Brew'er  Village*  in  Maine,  a  P.O.  of  Penobscot  co. 

Brew^erv^  A  bouse  or  place  in  which  brew'ing  is 
carried  on. 

Brew-lkouse,  n.  A  brewery;  a  house  appropriated 
to  brewing. 

*■  In  our  brew  houeee,  ...  are  made  divers  drinks.”—  Bacon. 

Brew^illM*  Act  of  preparing  malt  liquors.  — The 
quantity  of  litpior  brewed  at  once.  —  See  Bicer. 

(A'di/f.)  A  congregation  of  black  clouds,  auguring  a 
storm. 

Brow'iiiffton*  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Sumter  dist. 

Brow'is*  «.  [A.  S.  hriw,  rs,  broth.]  Bread  soaked  in 

boiling  fat  pottage  made  of  salted  meat. 

Brow»'t«*r,  Sir  David,  f.r.s.,  i.l.d.,  k.h.,  an  eminent 
natural  |iliil<>«<iplier,  n.  at  .ledl.urtrh,  Scotland,  ITM.  lie 
was  educated  lor  the  Clinreh  of  Sootland,  of  which  lie 
became  a  licentiate;  and  in  ISIIO  received  tlie  lioiiorary 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Ldinburgli.  In 


1808  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  En^ 
cyclopctdia,  which  was  not  finished  till  1829.  In  1815 
he  received  the  Copley  medal  for  bis  paper  on  the  Po- 
larizalion  of  Light  by  Hrjtrction,  and  in  the  bdlowing 
year,  for  liis  discoveries  in  physics,  received  from  the 
Institute  of  France  l,5nu  francs,  which  was  the  halt  of 
their  prize.  In  181G  he  invente<i  the  kalei<io8cope,  in 
181h  received  the  Rnmford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1830  was  pre.senttMl  witli  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  his  further  researches  on  the  projierties  of 
light.  In  the  same  year,  with  Davy,  Ilerschel,  and 
Babbage,  he  originated  tlie  British  Association,  tlie  first, 
meeting  of  which  w'as  hehl  at  York,  in  1831.  He  wa.s 
now  knighted  by  William  IV.,  ami  decorated  with  the 
Hanoverian  Qnelphic  order.  In  1841  he  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Leonard’s  College  at  St.  Andrew's.  In  1849 
he  was  electcil  presiilent  of  the  Briti^h  A.ssociation,  and 
the  same  year  bail  the  high  honor  of  being  chosen,  in 
the  place  of  Berzelius,  oneof  tlie  eight  foreign  associates 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Hi.s  discoveries  in 
reference  to  the  properties  of  light  have  led  to  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  illumination  of  liglit-houses.  Among 
ids  more  popular  works  are,  a  Treatise,  on  the  Kaleidth 
scope,  a  Treatise,  on  the  Stereoscope,  a  Treatise  on  Optics, 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  The  Martyrs  of  Science,  and 
Memoirs  on  the  Life  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newivii. 

D.  Feb.  2,  1868. 

Brows'ter,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co..  65  m.  S.W.of  Boston;  (1870),  1,263. 

Browslerite,  (//rooit'/er-t/^,)  n.  (Min.)  A  bydratKl  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina,  strontia,  baryta,  and  lime,  named  after 
Sir  David  Brewster.  It  occurs  in  small  gray  or  yellow 
transparent  c^y^tal8  at  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Ireland. 

Brewster's  Law*  n.  (Optics.)  The  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  polarization  is  equal  to  the  refractive  index  of 
the  polarizing  material.  This  requires  manifestly  that 
the  line  of  the  reflected  ray,  when  ))olarized,  should  he 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  refracted  ray.  There  are 
several  other  optical  laws  discovere«l  by  Brewster,  and 
passing  current  under  bis  name.  They  have,  however, 
generally  been  merged  in  higher  laws. 

Brewster's  Station,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Putnam  co. 

Brexiaeese*  (hrexd-ai'st’(,)  n.  pL  (Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Saxifragales. —  Diao.  Consulidateil  styles, 
a  many-leaved  calyx,  alternate  leaves,  and  no  albiinn-n. 
This  small  order  comprises  four  genera,  namely,  Brexia. 
Ixerba,  Aigophyllum.nnd  Houssea,  helonging  principally 
to  Madagascar.  The  properties  and  uses  ol  tlie  plants 
are  altogether  unknown.  They  are  trees  with  coria¬ 
ceous,  alternate,  and  8ini]do  leaves:  the  flowers  are 
green,  in  axillary  umbels;  tlie  calyx  is  five-parted  and 
persistent ;  the  petals  and  stamens  are  hypogynons,  and 
equal  in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  c.a]yx;  the  fruit 
is  driipaceons,  five-cornered,  and  five-celled. 

Brez'iline,  n.  (Chem.)  Thu  coloring  matter  of  Bra¬ 
zil-wood. 

Brian,  (surnamed  Boro8nfilie,)(5o-»W,)  a  celebrated 
king  of  Ireland,  son  of  Kenneily,  king  of  Munster,  son 
of  Lorcan.  He  ascemled  the  throne  of  both  Munsters, 
I.  e.  the  present  counties  td  Tipperary  ami  Clare,  a.  d. 
978.  His  earlier  exploits  were  against  tlie  Danes  of 
Limerick  ami  Waterforil;  but  being  elated  by  frequent 
successes  again.st  ihese  invaders,  be  deposed  o'Maelacli- 
aghlin,  the  supreme  king  of  the  island,  and  eventually 
became  himself  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  derived  bis 
surname  from  tlie  tribute  whi«  li  he  now  imposed  upon 
the  |»rovinces.  King  B.  supported  a  rmie  but  royal 
magnificence  at  bis  chief  residence  of  Kincora,  near  the 
present  town  of  Killaloe,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  He 
had  also  castles  at  Tara  and  Cashel.  B.  continued  for 
many  years  to  rule  his  dominions  with  vigor  and  pros¬ 
perity,  reducing  the  Danes  and  subduing  their  native 
allies,  building  numerous  duns  or  castles,  causing  roads 
an<l  bridges  to  be  constructed,  and  enforcing  tlie  law  by 
taking  hostages  frmii  all  the  petty  kings  of  the  country. 
Having,  however,  disputed  with  Maelmora,  the  king  of 
Leinster,  Maelmora  revolted,  and,  inviting  a  new  inva¬ 
sion  of  Danes  to  his  assistance,  brought  on  the  battle 
of  Cloiitarf,  in  which  king  fell,  after  gaining  a  glo¬ 
rious  vtct»»ry  over  the  united  forces  of  the  invaders  and 
revolted  natives,  on  Good  Friday,  anno  1014.  /?.  and 
Ills  son  Mnrrough,  who  fell  in  the  same  battle,  were 
buried  bigelher  in  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh.  The  fune¬ 
ral  obsequies  lasted  twelve  days  ami  nights,  and  the 
possession  of  the  heroic  remains  w.is  afterwards  con¬ 
tested  by  rival  potentates.  /i.  is  said  to  have  defeated 
the  Danes  in  twenty-five  pitcheil  battles.  Prior  to  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  he  had  confined  them  to  the  cities  of 
Dublin.  Wexford,  M'aterford,  and  Limerick :  and  from  the 
final  blow  which  lie  gave  tlieir  power  in  that  engage¬ 
ment  they  never  recovered.  He  was  the  founder  of  tlie 
numerous  sept  of  O'Brien,  O  or  Ua  being  a  distinctive 
adiiomen  not  assumed  by  Irish  families  till  after  bis 
time.  This  national  prefix  means  “  descendant  of,”  or, 
“of  the  kimlred  of,”  and  \va.s  originally  supplied  by  the 
more  ancient  Mac.  which  means  “8on.” 

Brian'olioii's  Tlieorein.  n.  (Math.)  In  conic  sec¬ 
tions,  the  reciprocal  of  Pascal's  theorem,  first  given  by 
its  dihcoverer,  M.  Brianebon,  in  the  ./ow7*na/  de  V Ecole. 
lUi/technique,  cab.  13.  It  is  llius  enunciated:  “The 
three  diagonals  of  every  hexagon  circumscribed  to  a 
conic  meet  In  a  point,  ami  may  he  easily  deiluced  from 
the  unharmonic  properties  of  conics.  By  allowing  two 
or  more  sides  to  coincide,  numerous  useful  corollaries 
mav  be  deduced.” 

Briaiiooii*  (brefan-sawng^  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  France,  dep.  Halites  Alpes,  cap.  of  an  arroml..  on  the 
Durance.  50  in.  E  S.E.  of  Grenoble.  This  is  the  highest 
town  in  France,  being  4,280  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  its  commanding  a  practicable  defile,  leading 


from  Piedmont  into  Italy,  B.  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of 
Italy.  In  conseipieiice,  no  expense  has  been  sjiared  on 
its  fortifications,  which  are  now  deemed  all  but  impreg¬ 
nable.  They  consist  principally  of  strong  forts  built  on 
the  contiguous  heights,  and  which  cominaml  all  tho 
approaches  to  the  town.  The  two  principal  forts,  Troit 
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Tetes  and  Bandouillet,  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  t<*w'n  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  130  feet  in 
span,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine.  M'ith  the  exception 
of  a  single  street,  the  town  is  ill-bnilt.  gloomy,  and  flirty. 
Manf.  Cotton  g«>ods,  hosiery,  steel,  and  cutlery.  7^7). 4,961. 

BriaBi!8k\  a  tow’n  of  European  Russia,  govt.  Orel,  cap. 
of  a  di.'itrict  on  the  Desna,  55  m.  W.  of  Orel;  Lat.  53^^ 
16'  N.,  Liin.  34*^  *24'  E.  This  is  a  prosperous  and  well- 
built  place,  having  extensive  manufactories  of  cannon, 
arms,  ami  leather.  Pop.  1.3,311. 

Bri'nr  in  Pmnsylvania,  a  township  of  Colum¬ 

bia  CO.  Iktp.  1.077. 

Bri'aro,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loiret,  on  the  Loire, 
*25  in.  8.  of  Montargis.  The  canal,  to  which  the  town  is 
indebted  for  its  importance,  is  the  oldest  work  of  the 
kiml  in  France,  having  been  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  thongb  it  was  not  finished  till  1740.  It  e.'ttabliHbes, 
by  means  of  its  junction  with  the  canal  of  Loing  at 
Montargis,  a  commnnication  betw'eeii  the  Loire  and  the 
Seme,  ami  conveys  the  various  products  of  the  prov. 
watered  by  the  fmmer  to  I’ari.s.  Pop.  4,319. 

Bria'roaii,  n.  Hundred-handed;  relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling.  Rriareus,  q.  v. 

ItrlareuM,  (Myth.)  A  famous  giant,  son 

of  CoeliiH  ami  Terra,  who  bad  a  hundred  bands  ami  fifty 
heads,  and  was  called  by  men  JEgeon,  an«l  only  by  tho 
gods  Rriareus.  He  assisted  the  giants  in  their  war 
against  the  go«ls,  and.  according  to  the  accounts  of  some, 
was  throwm  umler  Mount  ..Etna. 

BriUo*  (brib.)  n.  [Fr.  br/be,  from  Sp.  brihdr,  to  beg; 
W.  briw.  a  break,  also,  broken ;  bora  /jri’io,  broken  bread.] 
A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favor  bestowed  or  promised  with 
a  view  to  pervert  the  jmiginent,  or  corrupt  the  conduct 
of  a  judge,  w'itness,  or  oilier  person. 

••  Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune  ; 

He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune."— Gray. 

— Means  of  seduction  ;  the  thing  tliat  allures. 

“  If  a  man  be  covetous,  profits  or  bribes  may  put  him  to  the 
test.  ” — L'  Estrange. 

Bribe*  v.  a.  To  give  or  promise  a  bribe  to :  to  bestow 
by  reward  or  hire  for  a  bad  purpose;  as,  to  bribe  a  voter. 

“The  great,  "lis  true,  can  still  lh‘  electing  tribe; 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe." 

Prologue  to  Good-natured  Man, 

—To  gain  over  by  bribes. 

“  How  powerful  are  chaste  vows  !  the  wind  and  tide 

You  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  English  side.” — Dryden. 

— V.  i.  To  give  a  bribe  to  a  person;  to  seek  to  corrupt  by 
a  bribe. 

Bribe'loss,  a.  Without  being  bribed;  innocent  of  a 
bribe. 

**  From  theoce  to  heaven's  brihetets  haU.''—Raleigb. 

Brib'er,  n.  One  who  gives  bribes;  iie  who  bribes 
anotlier. 

"Affection  Is  still  a  briber  of  the  judgment.”— South. 

Brib'ery,  n.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking 
brilies. 

(l/ist.  and  Law.)  This  form  of  corruption  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  limes  in  the  Bible,  and  is  forbidden. 
(/)ritt.  xvi.  19.)  It  prevailed  extensively  among  most 
aiieient  imtiotis.  Wlien  Ergocles  was  convicted  of  hav¬ 
ing  embezzled  30  talents,  and  payment  was  deinantled 
of  ills  friend  I’hiltM-rales.  Iiis  jiarty  openly  boasted  of 
having  lirilied  2,100  jurymen  at  Atlien.s.  B.  prevailed' 
to  a  fearl'nl  extent  in  Knme,  and  existeil  in  vnrions 
forms  during  tite  Midtile  Ages.  —  B.  is  an  offence  ttgainst 
public  justice,  and  is  committed  when  a  judge  or  other 
person  ciincerneil  in  the  administration  of  ju.slice,  takes 
any  undue  reward  to  influence  his  behavior  in  Ins  oflice. 

_ 'B.  at  elections  for  memliers  of  Parliament  in  Oreat 

Brilain  has  alwttys  been  heltl  a  crime  at  common  law, 
and  punishable  by  indictment  or  information.  An 
attempt  to  brilte,  even  though  unsuccessful.  ha.s  been 
lield  to  ho  criminal,  and  the  otfender  may  be  indicteii. 
In  the  U.  States  similar  statutory  provisions  have  lieen 
enacted.  —  ‘-Judicial  purity  has  been  generally  main¬ 
tained  in  this  country, but  all  penalties  ag.iinst  improper 
influence  at  elections,  and  upon  members  of  legislattv. 
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bo«]ic8,  have  bron  iijoffcctiml,  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country.’’  (.V.  Am.  CycL) 

iSrib'ery-oatli.  n.  In  England,  an  oatli  taken  by  a 
person  to  make  assurance  that  he  not  been  bribed 
lor  tlie  giving  of  Ids  vote. 

Rribo'-wortliy«  a.  Worth  the  expense  of  bribing. 

Ilrick,  (6/i/.-,) «.  [  Kr.  bnqne.^  frcjin  Celt,  brig,  baked  earth.] 
A  niii.ss  of  clay-earth,  sonietinies  mi.xed  with  coal- 
ashes,  chalk,  and  otlier  substances,  and  then  moulded 
into  a  rectangular  form,  which  in  tlie  U.  states  varie.s  in 
size  in  the  dilferent  States,  running  fnun  7%  to 
inches  in  longtli,  4  to  4}^  in  width,  an  id  fiom  to  2)^  iu 
tliickues.s.  b.  have  been  used  in  building  from  a  very  early 
periotl ;  the  Tower  of  Baibel  uas  a  slnu  tureof  kiln-haked 
i?.,  and  the  imposing  edifices  of  Nineveh  and  Bahylon, 
reared  on  Imgo  moniuls  of  many  aicres  in  extent,  also  the 
pyramid.^  of  Egypt,  were  all  huilt  of  the  same  material. 
The  Greeks  and  Homans  also  used  B.  in  many  of  their 
public  works:  ami  it  is  pmliable,  from  the  inscriptions 
stamped  on  those  of  Babylon,  ami  the  various  marks  on 
those  of  Greece  and  Koine,  ihat  all  were  formed  iu  moulds 
before  they  were  hardened  liy  the  sun  or  tire.  One  pe¬ 
culiarity  t<i  be  notii  imI  with  rc'^pect  to  the  Homan  is 
that  tli'‘y  are  but  a  little  tlneker  than  an  ordinary  tile, 
and  longer  and  wiiler  than  ours.  B.  were  little  used 
during  the  medieval  period,  although  it  is  to  tliat  time 
that  we  owe  the  introiluctioii  of  glazeil  B.  for  ornamen- 
bil  work.  For  the  last  300  years  B.  liave  been  exh-n- 
sively  used  in  Etiropi*.  particularly  in  districts  wliere  clay 
is  plentiful,  and  it  is  ditlieiiit  am)  expeii.sive  to  procure 
stone.  There  are  many  iliflferent  kinds  of  B..,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: —  I.  Bnch’X  used 
/or  walliug;  2.  Firr-bric/>s ;  and  3.  C'UuJcerSy  nr  Baring 
BridxS.  There  are  two  method.s  of  burning  B.  f<ir  wall¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  accordingly  called  kiln-burnt  B-y 
or  clamfi-burnt  B.  The  latter  B.  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  ami  are  generally  known  as  “common  B.**  They 
are  m  ideof  co.irse  stiff  clay,  whicli  requires  sand  to  be 
mixed  with  it  to  allow  it  to  he  worked  with  facility. 
These  B.  are  burnt  in  clamps  or  stacks  of  500,000  to 


Fig.  417.  —  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  BRICKMAKINO. 
(From  Roselliui’s  "  Paintings  of  Egypt.”) 


1,000,000  in  number,  with  the  fuel  intersperfiod  among 
tlieni,  that  every  B.  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  tlie  tire.  If  tlie  fire  is  too  strong,  it  causes  the  B. 
to  fuse  and  nm  togetlier.  and  form  hard  irregular  masses, 
called  clinkrrs ;  but  if  the  fire  is  not  strong  onoiigli,  the 
turn  out  to  be  soft,  and  therefore  unfit  f(»r  huilding 
purposes.  About  one-tenth  of  every  clamp  is  lost  by  the 
unequal  action  of  the  tire  and  breakage.  When  the 
clamp  issuffii-iently  bakeil.  tlie  B.  are  divided  into  cla.ssea 
known  as  cuttrr^i.,  fine  close-grained  B.,  rather  soft,  ami 
bettor  suited  for  work  in  which  tlie  B.  reipiire  cutting: 
pickt>.d  stockXy  B.  of  a  uniform  red  tint :  pax'iourSy  hard  B. 
fit  for  paving:  commnn  stor.kx^  nr  ordinary  B.i  grizzles, 
or  soft  B.i  and  burrs.  The  B.  also  vary  in  color,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Kiln-baked  B.,  also  called  malm  B.,  are  made  of  a  finer 
clay,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carlion- 
ate  of  lime:  for  wliich  reason  great  care  Is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  air  getting  to  tlie.B.  while  they  are  baking,  for 
this  M'ould  cause  the  lime  to  pass  into  a  caustic  state; 
and,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  absorb  moisture,  which  would  cause  it  to  Hwcdl 
and  burst  the  li.  in  pieces.  These  malms  are  slowly 
burnt  in  kilns  :  they  are  better  for  ornamental  purjioses, 
being  of  a  jiretty  buff  color,  but  they  are  not  so  durable 
as  the  common  B.  From  20,0(i0  to  30,00 a  are  baked  at 
once.  Firf'H.'aro.  made  of  clay  containing  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  lime,  in  any  form,  or  iron.  The  clay  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  and  the  B  are  exposeii  to  an  intense  heat 
in  kilns,  as  tliey  are  reejuired  for  huilding  up  furnaces, 
and  other  purposes,  for  wliich  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  he  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  fire.  Paving- 
B.  are  made  of  clay  which  contains  a  great  amount  of 
silica,  that  fuses  when  the  bricks  are  burnt,  and  causes 
them  to  become  very  bard.  —  See  Bricki.ayino. 

— Bricks  taken  collectively  ;  as,  a  thousand  of  brick. 

— A  loaf  shaped  like  a  bnck. 

— A  term  used  colloquially  in  a  cant  sense,  to  denote  a 
good  fellow ;  an  excellent  friend  ;  as,  he ’s  a  regular  bxdck. 
(Vulgar.) 

— r.  a.  To  lay  with  bricks  ;  as,  to  brick  a  wall. 

“  The  sexton  comes  to  know  whether  bis  grave  is  to  be  plain  or 
bricked.” — Swi/t. 

— To  fashion  in  imitation  of  bricks. 

T<t  brick  ww.  To  fill  up  with  layers  of  bricks. 

Brick.  in  S’euf  Jersey y  a  township  of  Ocean  co.;  pop. 
2,733. 

Brick -axo.  n.  An  implement  used  for  axing  off  the 
soffits  of  bricks  to  the  saw-cuttings,  and  the  sides  to  the 
lines  drawn;  as  the  bricks  are  always  rubbed  smooth 


after  axing,  the  more  truly  they  are  axed  the  less  labor 
there  will  be  in  rubbing. 

Brick-bat,  «.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  brick. 

**  Eurtheti  bottles,  filled  with  hot  w'liier,  do  produce  in  bed  a 
sweat  more  daintily  tban  brick-baUi  bot."  ~  Bacon. 

Brick  i'liiircli,  in  Aort/i  Caroliuay  a  post-office  of 

j  Guilford  ro. 

I  Brick'-olay.  n.  A  common  variety  of  clay  adapted  to 
the  niiik'’]g  of  bricks.  .Many  mixturesaiid  cuiiibiaalions 
ot  silicate  of  alumina  witli  silica,  iron,  and  alkaline  earths 
are  available:  but  the  best  kinds  contain  little  of  the 
latter  materials,  as  tliey  are  apt  to  cause  tlie  bi  icks  to 
melt  and  run  together  into  a  kind  of  glass  in  the  kiln. 
There  is  no  special  geological  age  for  brick-clays,  us  they 
belong  iiidilferenlly  to  the  oldest  and  newest  formaticii.s. 
The  red  color  of  bricks  is  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron 
that  most  clays  contain.  The  clay  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milwaukee,  ^V'i8con^iu,  is  n-iiiarkubly  tree  from  iron, 
ami  the  bricks  made  of  it  are  of  an  agreeable  straw  color, 
with  no  tinge  of  redness.  Tlle^e  are  so  highly  valued, 
tliat  they  are  transported  even  to  New  York  city. 

Brick'-diii^ty  ti.  Tlie  dust  of  pounded  bricks. 

••  This  .ingenious  author,  being  thus  sharp  set.  got  together  a 
conveuieut  quantity  of  brtek-duet,  and  disputed  uf  it  into  several 
papeni.''  —  BpectaloT. 

Brick'-eurlli.  n.  Earth  or  clay  suitable  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brh  ks. 

Brick^erville,  in  Pennsyh'aniOytiV.O.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Brick  n.  pf.  {Building  )  The  intersecting 

or  meeting  of  two  circles  upon  their  diagonal  elevations, 
diawn  upon  the  different  sides  of  a  square,  wliose  prin¬ 
cipal  strength  lies  in  tlie  united  force  of  elevation  divided 
by  geometrical  proportions  to  one  certain  gravity. 

Brick  lleacl.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Brick'-kilii.  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace  iu  which  bricks  are 
baked  or  burned. 

"  Like  the  Israetiie^  in  the  brick-kilns,  they  multiplied  the  more 
for  tlieir  oppression. ’■  —  Decay  of  Piety. 

Brick'land.  in  .T7r/7mm,a  post-office  of  Lunenburg  co. 

Brick'layer,  n.  One  N\ho  Uiilds  with  biicks;  u  brick- 
mason.  , 

“  And  Ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 

Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  of  age.”  —  Swift. 

Brick'l^ky  iiig*.  n.  The  art  by  which  bricks  are  joined 
and  ceiiienteil,  so  as  to  adhere  as  one  body.  Tlie  thick¬ 
ness  of  walls  of  bouses  built  of  brick  is  regtilated  by  the 
length  of  the  B. ;  walls,  therefore,  are  spoken  of  as  being 
half  a  B.y  a  B.,  a  B.  and  a  half,  &c.,  in  thickness.  In 
liouses,  generally,  the  outer  walls  are  from  one  If.  to  two 
in  thickne.ss,  and  the  partition  walls  only  half  a  B  thick 
In  bricklaying,  care  must  be  taken  that  tbo  B.  are  well 
bounded,  that  is,  that  the  successive  layers  of  B.  may  be 
60  placed  that  no  joint  in  any  layer  shall  come  immedi¬ 
ately  over  another  joint  in  the  layer  below  it.  Each 
layer  of  B.  is  calleil  a  course.  When  B.  are  laid  witli  the 
side  facing  outwanl,  and  lengthwise  in  the  course,  they 
are  tennoil  stretchers,  and  the  course  is  called  a  stretch¬ 
ing  course;  but  when  the  end  appears  in  the  face  of  the 
wall,  they  are  called  headers,  and  the  course  a  heading- 
course.  Tliereare  lour  principal  methods  of  bmiding  if. 
together,  called  English  bond,  Fleiuisli  bond.  Herring 
bond, and  Garden  bond.  English  bond  consists  of  stretcli- 
ing-coiirses  and  heading-courses  alternately :  Fbmish 
bond,  in  laying  a  stretcher  and  header  alternately  in 
each  course;  He.n'ing  bond  is  used  for  the  core  of  thick 
walls;  alternate  courses  of  B.  lu’ing  laid  between  the 
outer  and  inner  ftce.s  diagonally,  at  an  angle  <d'  45^^  to 
the  face,  ea<*h  course  being  also  laid  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  on  wliich  it  rests;  this  leaves  triangular 
spaces  between  the  core  and  the  face  of  the  wall,  but  it 
is  siippc*sed  to  give  strength  to  walls  tlie  faces  of  which 
are  built  on  the  principle  of  the  Flemish  bond.  Garden 
bond  consists  of  three  Btrelcliers  and  a  heailer  in  every 
course;  it  is  only  used  for  walls  of  the  tliickiiess  of  one 
brick. 

Briokley,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

BrU^k'inakor,  n.  « me  wlmse  trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 

Brick  Meeting  House,  in  Maryland^  a  township 
of  Cecil  CO. ;  pop.  1,564. 

Brick  Mill*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Blount  co. 

Brick^-no^'^iiig'*  n.  {Building.)  Brickwork  carried 
up  an<i  filleil  in  oetween  timber  framing. 

BrickH^boroHsrk*  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  CO.,  on  Maurii-e  River,  14  in.  S.E.  of  Bridgeton. 

Bricks'kiirffli*  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  P.O.  of  Ocean  co. 

Bricks'villc,  in  0//to,  a  post-office  of  Cuyahoga  co. 

Brick'»tea*  n.  A  preparation  of  tea-leaves  made  by 
saturating  the  fresh  leaves  witli  fat,  or  with  an  alkaline 
S4dutjon,  ami  pressing  them  into  large  cakes  like  tiles. 
It  is  used  throughout  Thibet  and  Mongolia. —  Webster. 

Rrick^ton*  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Cook  co. 

Brick'-triiiiincr*  n.  (Building.)  A  brick  arch  abut¬ 
ting  upon  tlie  woixlen  trimmer  umler  the  slab  of  a  fire¬ 
place.  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire. 

Briok'-trowcl*  n.  (Building.)  A  tool  used  for  taking 
up  mortar  ami  spreading  it  along  the  wall,  to  cement 
the  bricks.  t(»gptlier. 

Brick'villc.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  26  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Brick'-work*  n.  A  structure  formed  of  bricks. 

Brick'y*  n.  Formed  of,  or  belonging  to,  bricks,  (n.) 

Brick'-yar<l*  n.  A  place  or  enclosure  where  bricks 
are  made. 

Brioolo'*  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  Men’s  harness  for  dragging 
guns  when  horses  are  not  available. 

Brioqiiebeo*  (breehfbek,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  La 
Manche,  cap.  of  a  cant.,  8.  m.  W.S.W.  of  Valognes. 
P>p.  4,365. 

Brifl'nl*  a.  Belonging  to  a  bride,  or  to  a  wedding;  nup¬ 
tial  ;  connubial ;  as,  a  bridal-dny. 

Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber.”  —  Shake. 


Bra<ral*  n.  [A.S.  hryd-cale,  bri<le-alc.]  A  wedding;  the 
nuptial  ceremony;  a  wed<ling-feast. 

**  Sweet  day,  «o  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  6ri</ai  of  tl>e  earth  and  sky."  ~  Herbert. 

Bridal  Veil  Falls*  in  Califirr^iia.  See  Bohono. 

Bride,  n.  [A.S.  bryd;  Frisian,  breiV/ ;  0.  Ger.  brut;  Ger. 
braid;  Icel.  hruda  ;  W.  briduw,  a  s<d«*niii  adjuration.]  A 
wouiaii  newly  married;  a  recently  espoused  woman. 

•*  To  (Jennauy,  what  owe  we  uoi  besides  ? 

So  oft  bestowing  Bruuswiokers  and  bnUes.”  ^  Byron. 

— A  woman  espoused,  or  contracted  to  be  married. 

“  Has  by  hia  own  experience  tried 
How  much  the  wile  is  dearer  than  the  bride.”  -I-ord  Lyttelton. 

Bride*  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  the  Nagle  Mountains, 
co.  Cork,  and  alter  flowing  E.  for  25  in.  joins  tlie  Black- 
water,  in  Waterfonl  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  Yonglial. 

— Another  river,  co.  Cork,  joining  the  Lee,  near  Cork  city, 
after  a  course  of  11  m. 

Bri«le'-alo*  n.  A  ru-tic  bridal  festival.  (Prov.  English.) 

Bride'-bod*  n.  Tlie  nuptia]  bed. 

“  To  the  best  hride-hrd  will  we. 

Which  l)y  us  slmll  blessed  be.”  — -  Shake. 

Bride^^enko,  n.  Tlie  cake  which  is  made  for  the  guests 
at  a  wedding. 

“  And  divide  the  broad  bride-cake. 

Round  about  the  bride-stake."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Bride^-clianibor,  n.  The  bride's  apartment;  the 
nuptial  room. 

Bride^g'rooiti*  (l/rld'grom,)  n.  [A.  S.  hryd-guma  — 
bri/d,  bride,  and  guma,  a  man.]  The  bride's  man  ;  spe¬ 
cifically,  a  iiewly  married  man;  a  man  about  to  be 
married. 

“  As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  brideyrnom's  ear, 

And  summon  him  to  marriage.”  —  Shake. 

Bride'-maid*  Brjdes'*maid*r?.  A  woman  who  at¬ 
tends  upon  a  bride  at  a  wedding ;  as,  a  jin-tty  brides-niaid. 

Bride'-nian,  BridoN'»niaii*  n.  A  man  whoattends 
upon  bridegroom  and  bride  at  a  wedding. 

Bride$i'bur{r*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  the  city 
of  Philadeljdiia.  on  the  Delaware  River.at  the  moutli  of 
Frankford  Creek.  A  U.  States  arsenal  is  situated  liere. 

Brl<le'*stako*  n.  A  ht>le  or  p<Kst  set  in  the  ground  to 
dance  around  at  a  wecUling  festival ;  as,  “Hound  about 
the  bride.-stuke''' — Ben  Jt/m-ov. 

Bride'well*  «.  A  liou.se  of  correction  for  offenders  is 
commonly  so  culled  in  England.  Tlie  name  is  derived 
from  tlie  ancient  Liunlon  house  of  correction,  originally 
a  hospital  foiindeil  by  Edward  VI.  on  the  site  of  St. 
BndFs  Wfll.  in  Blackfriars.  a  well-known  object  of 
pilgrimage  in  Homan  Catliolic  times.  The  oiiginul  B. 
is  under  tlie  control  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  ainl  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  vagrants,  &c.,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city. 

Bri<I;:ro*  (hrij,)  n.  [.A.S.  brieg,  brigge  ;  probably  from  6c- 
hriry — be,  and  brivcau,  or  rsecan,  to  reach.]  {Enyin.)  A 
siructure  erecteil  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  a  river,  g«U'ge,  valley,  Ac.,  by  means  of 
certain  niaterial*^.  fonniiig  a  road-way  from  one  side  to 
tb©  other,  or  occasionally  carrying  the  water-wnyof  a 
canal,  in  M  hicli  case  it  would  be  specifically  called  ague^ 
duct.  It  may  be  of  stone,  briek,  iron  (cast  or  wrought), 
timber,  or  snspeinled  from  cliains  or  wires  (In  wliieb  <-uso 
it  is  termed  a  suspnisiim  bridge);  or  the  road- way  may  bo 
carried  by  means  of  boats,  according  to  tlie  wants  and 
the  resources  of  the  position  where  tlie /L  is  reijiiired. 
The  B.  of  the  ancients  appear  to  liave  been  clumsily  and 
unskilfully  made  of  broH<i  stones  or  planks  resting  on 
perpendicular  piers,  although  tliey  were  able  to  con- 
struct  efficient  temporary  B.  for  the  transportation  of 
large  bodies  of  tr<K»ps  across  rivers  and  pieces  of  water 
of  considerable  breadth,  as  evinced  in  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont  by  Xerxes,  480  B.  c.,  when  be  led  across  an 
immense  army  of  Persians  and  auxiliary  troops  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  It  al  out  Home  were  made  of  wood, 
even  alter  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great  sewer  of  Home, 
bad  been  successfully  arched  over.  The  famous  bridge 


418. — CHINESE  BRIDGE. 
(At  Kiang-oaD.) 


that  IToratins  Codes  so  bravely  defended  when  I^ars 
Porsenna  menaced  Rome,  was  made  of  wood;  and  it 
appears  that  the  earliest  known  It.  of  stone  over  the  Ti¬ 
ber.  and,  perhaps,  the  first  stone  B.  ever  built,  was  the 
Pons  Senatorins,  now  the  Ponte  Hotfo.  built  by  C.  Fla¬ 
vius  Scipio.  127  B.c.;  but  in  later  ages,  the  magnificent  .R. 
and  viaducts  built  under  the  Caesars  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  give  the  Roman  people  tlie  credit  of  having 
introduced  the  art  of  ^.-building  into  Europe,  and.  in- 
dee<l,  show  tlierii  to  have  been  the  originators  of  the  art 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  arch  to  such  a 
purpose,  although  the  Chinese  claim  to  liave  constructed 
arched  B.  at  a  far  earlier  period,  which  is  a  matter  of 
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doubt,  owing  the  uncertainty  that  exists  with  regard 
the  truth  of  their  chronological  records,  .^moug  llu* 
numerous  B.  built  by  the  Romans  may  be  mentioued 
thsit  which  was  erected  by  Tr.»jan  over  the  Danube,  coii- 
eistiug  of  twenty  semicln  ulur  arches,  with  a  span  of  180 
feet,  springing  from  abutments  <*4  teet  wide  ami  So  feet 
thick,  at  a  heiglit  of  40  feet  ab.ive  tlie  surface  of  the 
river.  This  B.  no  longer  exists,  haxing  been  destroyed 
by  Hadrian  to  prevent  the  Dacians  Irom  u>ing  it  us  a 
means  (jf  makitjg  incursions  on  the  Rtmiau  territory. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  fi.-building  was 
neglected  until  tlio  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  instituted 
a  society  known  as  the  onler  of  the  Frtrcs  i(u  or 

Bretiiren  of  the  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  repairs  of  and  the  estahlishinent  of  terries 
in  various  parts  of  Krance  and  Uerinuny,  among  whose 
earliest  works  are  reckoned  the  B.  of  Avignon,  over  the 
Rhone,  and  that  of  Ratisbon.  .\  fresh  impulse  was  given 
to  ^.-building  ill  France  by  the  establishment  of  the 
corps  of  the  PoaU  ft  about  172b,  who  budt 

the  Pont  tie  la  Concorde  at  Paris,  and  many  other  nota¬ 
ble  B.  at  Rlois,  Orleans,  and  s^aumur,  and  in  various 
parts  of  that  country.  In  Knglan<],  the  first  stone  B. 
built  was  that  of  Bow,  near  Stratford,  in  1087,  followed 
by  Old  London  /i ,  in  1176.  In  1775,  >Ir.  Pritchanl  com¬ 
menced  the  construction  of  cast-iron  by  putting  up 
one  at  Cualbrookdale.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
prcvseiit  century,  the  art  of  fi.-huil<ling  has  raphlly  di*- 
veloped  itself  under  the  requirements  produced  hy  the 
introduction  of  railways  and  the  increased  fai’ilities  of 
locomotion,  and  tin*  result  is  shown  in  the  new  forms  of 
the  suspension-/^.,  the  wnuight-irou  girder  B.,  the  lat¬ 
tice  and  truss  B..  and  the  tubular  as  exemplified  in 
England  in  the  Mcnai  anci  Chelsea  suspension-^.,  the 
High  Level  B.  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Britannia,  Conway, 
and  Saltash  tuhular  B ,  the  last-named  of  whi<  h  jg  also 
known  as  the  Albert  B.  In  Fig.  419  we  give  au  illustration 


of  the  Britannia  Tut)nl:ir  B  ,  showing  also  the  Menni  Sus¬ 
pension  B.  in  tlie  liistance.  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
suspension-B.  in  Kurope  is  tliat  of  Freybnrg.in  Switzer- 
laml.  Tlie  Victoria  /i.  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  is 
the  largest  tnimlar  B.  in  the  world.  In  modern  times,  tlie 
wooden  B-  of  tiermany  and  France  liave  taken  higli  rank 
from  their  scientifle  coinliination  in  arrangement,  lint 
the  U.  States  justly  claim  tlie  precedence  for  simplicity, 
mechanical  perfection,  and  lioldness  of  design,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  magnificent  railroaii  bridges  in  many  parts 
of  the  Union;  and  also  in  those  over  the  Scliuylkill  at 
Philadelphia.  The  first  suspension  B.  in  the  U.  States 
were  built  by  Mr.  Finley,  between  1796  and  1810,  and 
were  ail  of  small  dimensions,  and  constructed  with 
chain-cables ;  but  during  the  bust  2.)  years,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  structures  liave  lieeii  erected,  some  of  large  size,  the 
plan  of  wire  cables  being  generally  adopted  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  Among  these  we  notice  the  finesiispension-B., 
built  in  1869,  over  the  Niagara  River,  almost  immediately 
below  tlie  great  C.it.iract,  and  nearly  2  in.  above  the  Rail- 
w-av  Siispeiision-B.  Its  total  lengtli  is  l,26S  ft.  The  length 
of  tlie  suspended  platform  is  1,240  ft.;  lieight  aliove  the 
water,  190  ft.;  length  of  part  resting  directly  on  cables, 
63.0  ft. ;  lieight  of  towers,  100  and  106  ft. ;  liase  ol  towers, 
28  ft.  square ;  widtli  of  roadway,  10  ft.  The  two  caliles 
are  eacii  7  indies  in  diameter.  In  wroiight-iroii  B.. 
we  will  mention  the  magnificent  B.  oyer  tlie  Oliio 
at  .Steiilienville,  completed  in  1865,  consisting  of  4  spans 
of  21.6  feet,  3  of  210  fcot,  and  1  of  320  feet,  eacli ;  total 
length  1,890  feet,  witli  a  channel  sp.iii  of  9)  feet  above 
the  water.  Tlie  Newiiort  and  Cincinnati  B.  a  high 
permanent  structure  Imilt  across  the  same  river,  fin 
the  accommodation  of  railway  and  roadway  traffic. 
It  lias  one  span  over  the  channel  of  the  river  420  feet 
in  length;  the  iron  superstructure  is  about  1,700  feet 
in  length,  and  it  is  approached  at  either  end  liy  a 
series  of  brick  arches  sustaining  the  rail  and  nsidways. 
This  great  achievement  was  completed  in  1870.  And, 
also,  the  bridges  latcdy  built  across  llie  Miiwissippi, 
namely:  the  Qiiiiicy,  the  Burlington,  the  Keokuk  and 
Hamilton,  and  the  Dubuque  and  Duiileith.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  completed  in  December,  1868,  has  4  spans  ol  — 0 
feet  each.  2  of  2-60,  and  1  jiivot  span  of  369  feet ;  tota 
length,  1,760  ft.  Ttie  dimensions  of  the  Keokuk  and 
Hamilton  are  as  follows:  2  spans  of  each  259  ft.  6  in.,  4 
spans  of  each  164  ft.  7  in.,  1  span  of  151  ft.  .  3  spans 
of  each  162  ft.  9  in.,  and  a  pivot  span  of  3i0  ft.;  total 
length  of  iron  work,  2186  ft.  11  in.  The  B.  at  St. 
completed  in  1874,  at  a  cost,  including  tunnel,  4800  ft 
long,  of  $10,000,000,  is  a  grand  work  ;  it  has  3  arches  oi 
600  ft.  each,  of  cast-steel.  The  XJ.  S.  has  few  stone  B.  ol 


great  size;  the  magnitude  of  our  rivers,  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense,  as  well  as  the  aiiiouiit  of  time  required  tor  the 
erection  of  such  structures,  being  ill  adapted  to  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  country.  The  finest  are.  i>erhap8, 
the  High  B.o\'  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  over  the  Harieiu 
River,  at  N.Y. ;  and  the  “  Falls  B.  over  the  Schuylkill, 
for  the  Reading  R.  II.,  at  Philadelphia.  As  this  book 
is  not  intended  lor  the  instruction  of  engineers,  we  willj 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  all  the  many  points^ 
of  iiiipiirtuiice  to  he  considered  before  designing  and: 
commencing  the  construction  of  a  B.  across  any  ^ 
piece  of  water;  and  will  lonclude  tins  article  withl 
some  conshleratioiis  on  the  construction  of  the  Arch,  I 
u  capital  point  in  general  architecture,  us  well  as 
in  R.-huilding.  Thu  technical  terms  employed  in' 
i/.-huiUling  with  reganl  to  the  arch  will  he  found  i 
under  the  word  Aucii;  hut  it  must  be  added  that  thej 
masses  of  masonry  erected  at  either  end  of  the  B.,  which  i 
generally  sustain  the  tlirust  of  the  whole  series  of  arches, 
are  called  ;  those  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 

from  which  the  arches  spt  ing, /aViv,  and  the  filling  in 
between  the  tops  of  the  arches  and  the  roadway,  the 
spundril.  It  may  also  he  remarked,  that  the  term  arch 
is  applied  to  the  structure  of  that  form  when  made  of 
stone,  brick,  or  cjist-irou ;  while  in  B.  of  wood  and 
wrought-iron.  it  is  called  the  hay.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  the  torm  which  an  arch  ought 
to  have,  itt  order  tlmt  its  strength  may  he  the  greatest 
po.ssihte,  when  it  has  to  sustain  a  load  in  addition  to  its 
own  weight;  in  fact,  such  a  discrimination  cannot  he 
accurately  maile,  unless  we  know  not  only  the  weight 
of  the  materials  the  arch  has  to  support,  hut  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  pressure  is  connected;  tliat  is  to 
say,  unless  we  know  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
pressure  on  every  point  of  the  arch.  Supposing,  how- 
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ever,  tliat  the 
arch  luis  to  sus¬ 
tain  only  its 
o  w  n  weight, 
and  supposing 
further,  that 
the  friction  of 
the  arch-stones 
is  reduced  to 
nothing,  a  rela- 
tion  between 
the  curve  and 
the  weight  of 
the  voussoirs  Pig.  420. 

may  be  found  by  comparing  the  pressures  which  are  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  difterent  joints.  Thus  the  pressure  on  any 
joint,  sq  for  e.xample,  arises  from  the  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  arch  which  is  between  s  q  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  C  H.  Now,  the  portion  of  the  arch  C  qs  H  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  three  forces:  the  pressure  on  the  joint  s  q. 
the  pressure  on  C  H.  and  its  own  weight.  Let  s  q  be 
prolonged  till  it  meets  C  D  in  0,  and  let  n  be  its  inter 
section  with  B.  It  is  a  theorem  in  statics,  that  when 
a  body  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  three  forces  balancing 
each  otlier,  these  forces  are  proportional  to  the  tliree 
sides  of  a  triangle  formed  bylines  respectively  iierpen- 
dicular  to  the  directions  of  the  f(»rce8.  The  tliree  forces 
sustaining  C  q  s  M  are,  therefore,  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  0  D  n  ;  for  the  i^i  essure  on  s  q  acts 
in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  s  q  or  0  h  :  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  C  H  is  perpendicular  to  D  0,  and  w  D  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  'J  lie  pressure  on 
s  q  is,  therefore,  to  the  pressure  on  C  H  as  «  D  to  DO. 
In  like  manner,  the  voussoir  r  q  s  being  so  shaped 
that  r/),  when  produced,  meets  O  H  in  the  point  0,  the 
pressure  ou  the  joint  r  p  is  to  that  on  C  II  as  jm  D  to  D 
O.  Hence,  the  pressure  on  s  q  is  to  the  pressure  on  r  p 
as  D  n  to  D  m.  Wo  are  thu.s  led  to  infer  that  the  vous¬ 
soirs  ought  to  increase  in  length  from  the  key-stone  to 
the  piers,  proportionally  to  the  lines  D  n,  D  ?)i,  &c. ;  for 
in  this  case,  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  being  increaseil 
ill  proportion  to  the  pressure  they  sustain,  the  pressure 
on  every  point  of  the  arch  will  be  equal.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  the  angle  7i  0  D  is  t-qual  to  the  angle 
made  by  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  q,  and  tlie  horizontal 
line  parallel  to  A  B;  the  angle  mOD  equal  to  that 
made  hy  the  tangent  at  p  and  the  horizontal  line:  and 
the  radius  D  0  remaining  constant,  D  n  is  the  tangent 
of  the  point  of  these  angles,  and  I)  ni  of  the  second; 
hence  the  pressures  on  the  successive  joints  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  differences  of  the  tangents  of  tlie  arches 
reckoned  from  tlie  crown.  From  this  property,  when  the 
iiitrados  is  a  circle  given  in  position,  and  the  depth  of 
the  key-stone  is  given,  the  curve  of  theextrados  may  be 
found.  Wlieti  the  weiglits  of  the  voussoii-s  are  all  equal, 
the  arch  of  equilibration  is  a  catenarian  curve,  or 
curve  liaviiig  the  form  which  a  flexible  chain  of  uniform 
thickness  would  assume  if  hanging  freely,  the  e.vtrerni- 
ties  being suspiMided  from  fixe<l  points.  — See  Aqueduct; 
VunucT  AND  Bascule,  Draw,  Frame,  Flovtinq,  Lattice, 
Pile,  Pontoon,  Skew,  Suspension,  Swing,  TresTle,  and 
Tubular  Bkidoes. 

(A/a,<.l  The  arch  supporting  the  strings  in  stringed 
mu-»icul  instruments. 

(fiunneri/.)  The  two  pieces  of  timber  that  connect  the 

transoms  of  agon-carriage.  . 

Bridge,  of  a  Steamer.  {Xaxit.)  The  platform  raised 
above  the  deck  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  pad-lle- 
boxes.  It  forms  a  post  of  observation  from  which  the 
captain  h:w  an  excellent  view  of  the  vesseFs  course. 

Bridgeof  the  Nose.  {Anat.)  The  upper  part  of  the  nose. 

Bridge-train.  {Mil.)  A  train  of  carriages  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  materials  required  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  temporary  military  bridges. 

v.  a.  To  build  a  bridge  or  bridges  over;  as,  to 
bridge  a  stream,  Ac. 


— To  make  a  passage  or  road  by  a  bridge,  or  bridges. 


“  Came  to  the  »ea  ;  and  over  HellespoDt 
Bridging  bis  way,  Kurope  with  Asia  join'd. *' —JTttCon. 

Bridg'e'*boar<l9  n.  {Arch.)  A  board  on  which  the 
eud.s  of  the  steps  of  wooden  stairs  are  fastened.  Some¬ 
times  called  notch-board. 

Bri(l^e'l>orou^li«  in  N.  Jerst'y.,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  CO.,  on  Kiiiicocas  Creek,  12  m.  E.N.E.  ol  Camden. 

Bridgpc  Creok^  in  Georgia^  flowing  into  Ocklockoiiee 
River,  in  Tlioiua.s  eo. 

Bridge  C'reek,  in  Ohio.,  a  postKifficeof  Geauga  co. 

Bridg'e  C'reok^  in  H’i«co7istn,  a  township  of  Eau 
Claire  co. ;  pop.  1,538. 

Bridg‘ed*gulters,  n.  pi.  {Carp.)  Gutters  made  with 
boards  supported  by  bearers,  and  covered  over  w  ith  lead. 

Brid|g;e^liuinptoii9  iu  Michigan^  a  township  of  Sani¬ 
lac  co  ;  pop.  y3<). 

Brid^^e'liamptoii,  in  Xeio  Vork^  a  post-village  of 
Suffolk  CO.,  2 )  m.  W.  of  .Montauk  Boint;  pop.  1,334. 

Bridg;e^-liead,  «.  [Fr.  ttte-de-pont.]  (.Mil.)  A  fortifi¬ 
cation  designed  for  the  defence  of  a  briuge,  built  either 
to  secure  the  bridge  from  the  sudden  attack  of  an 
eiiwniy,  and  then  forming  an  essential  portion  of  the 
regular  works  constructed  for  the  defence  of  any  town; 
or.  thrown  up  Inostily  to  secure  the  retreat  of  an  army 
across  a  rive-r,  and  to  enable  a  small  body  of  defenders  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  retreat  has  been 
safely  effected,  and  means  have  been  taken  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  bridge  by  which  the  passage  has  l»een  made. 
'1  lie  comnioii  torm  of  a  B.  is  a  breastwork  open  iu 
the  rear,  offering  a  salient  angle  to  tlie  attacking 
force ;  sometimes  it  is  formed  by  bastions  regularly  con¬ 
nected  by  curtains,  or  by  a  series  of  redoubts.  The 
army  in  retreat  should  gain  tiie  bridge  by  openings  in 
the  breastwork,  wUicli  should  be  placed  in  the  re  enter- 
ing  angles,  if  the  work  be  of  sufficiiuit  extent,  and  pro- 
teitedby  a  cross-fire  from  opposite  faces  of  tlie  tonifi¬ 
cation,  and  a  direct  fire  from  traverses  in  tbe  interior. 
Tlie  most  tuvorable  position  for  a  B.,  ortHf-duponl,  as  it 
is  geiierully  called,  is  when  tlie  bridge  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  defend  is  situated  at  a  re-entering  bend  of  the 
river,  or  where  the  river  forms  an  arc,  having  tlie  chord 
which  subtends  it  on  the  same  suleas  the  B  —  B.  are  to 
be  found  at  many  fortined  towns  on  the  Rhine. 
a.  Without  a  bridge. 

Bridge  I.«eydon^  in  Illinois^  a  village  of  Cook  co.,  12 
III.  U  .N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Brid^e'iiortli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  on  the 
Severn,  125  ni.  N.W.  of  Loudon.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  into  upper  and  lower  towns;  the  former  is  built 
oil  the  acclivity  of  a  precipitous  rock,  whose  summit  is 
crownetl  by  an  ancient  castle  and  a  modern  church. 
Manf.  Carpets,  tohucco-pipes,  ami  nails.  Pop.  8.4t8. 

BriAitff^'port^  in  AM>ama,a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.,  p.  1,004. 

Hri4l;;'<*'port,  in  CaU/oruin,  a  post-village  aiul  town¬ 
ship, cap.  of  Mono  CO.,  200  m  8.E.  of  Sacrameiito ;  /«)/i.l74. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Nevada  co.,  7  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Nevada  city;  pop.  1,829. 

Bridg^e'porty  In  Connecticut,  a  fine  city  and  seaport 
of  Fairfield  co.,  on  an  arm  of  I^ng  Island  Sound,  at  the 
entrance  of  Fequonnock  River,  18  m.  W.S.W.  of  New 
Haven,  54  S.W.  of  Harttord,  ami  58  N.E.  of  New  York. 
Lilt.  41°  10'  30"  N.,  Lon.  73°  11'  4C"  \V.  B  has  a  flour¬ 
ishing  coasting  trade,  and  tiJinsacts  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  whale  fiaheries.  Man/.  Leaiher,  machinery, 
hardware,  sewing-maciiines,  carriages,  projectiles,  Ac. 
The  harbor  admits  only  of  small  vessels,  hjiviiig  not 
more  than  13  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tides.  Pop. 
(1870)  18,969. 

Bridg'^'porty  in  /7/inoi>,a  village  of  Greene  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Carrollton 

— A  post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  14  m.  W.  of  Vincennes. 

Bridgc'port,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Elkhart  co. 

—A  prosperous  vilhige  of  ILirrisoii  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
13o  111.  S,  of  Indiiuiiipolis.  Boat-building  is  extensively 
pursued  here.  ibp.  abt.  200. 

— A  post-village  of  Mariou  co.,  9  m.  W.S.W.  of  India- 
impolis. 

— A  village  of  Perry  co. 

Brid^e'port,  iu  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  the 
.MakoqueUi  River,  75  m.  N.E.  id  Iowa  city. 

Bricl^o'port,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  1,766. 

Bri<lg;'(*  port,  in  Maryland^  a  P.  0.  of  Frederick  co. 

Briiiiro'l^ort,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of 
Sagiiiaw  CO.,  ou  Cass  River,  26  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Flint ;  pop, 
1,171. 

Bi‘i<i$;'e'port,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  near  the  .Missouri  River;  pop.  822. 

Bi*i4ls£'0'port«  in  Nfic  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  on  Wading  River,  29  m.  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

— A  post-office  of  Gloucester  co, 

Bri<I;?**'porl,  in  New  lork,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
CO.,  on  Chittenango  Creek,  12  m.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  217. 

—A  post-village  of  Senecu  co.,  on  Cayuga  Lake,  12  m.  W. 


of  Auburn. 

rl<l;se'pA>rt,  in  Oliio,  a  flourishing  post-village  of 
Belmont  co.,  oU  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  W  heeling  city  ; 
pop.  1,178. 

A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  10  m.  S.S.W  .  of  Dayton. 

P*>**t*  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  8 

m.  S.  of  Dallas.  •  u  u  r,r 

ri<l*^e'lM>rt,  in  Pennsybania,  a  thriving  borough  of 
Bri.l^eport  townaliip,  Fayette  co  on  the  MouoiigaUela 
Kiver,  40  m.  S.  of  Pittslnirg ;  pop.  1,199. 

\  villa'^e  of  Clearfield  co. 

\  Vi  la|e  of  Franklin  co.,  12m.  W'.  by  S.  of  Charnbersburg 
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Briclg^e'port«  in  irisconstn,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  on 
the  Neeimh  or  Fox  River,  at  tlie  inimtii  of  Plum  Creek. 

— A  poHt-village  of  Crawfonl  co.,  on  the  Wisconsin  River, 
8  m.  S.E.  of  Prairie  dn  Clueti. 

BridsfC'port  Centre,  in  Micfiigan,  a  post-oflSce  of 
Saginaw  co. 

Bridjce  Prairie,  in  //h>»f45,ati>wn.slup  of  St.Clair  co. 

Bri<ljje'-Htone,  n.  (ArcU.)  A  stone  laid  from  tlio  pave- 1 
inenf  to  the  entraiice-door  of  a  house,  over  a  sunk  area,  I 
ami  supported  by  an  arch. 

Brid$;'et,  (St.,)  (brid'jH,)  or  St.  Bhide,  a  Uoinan  Ca¬ 
tholic  saint,  native  of  Ireland,  who  nourished  in  tlie 
eml  oftlioSth  and  beginning  of  tlie  6th  centuries,  ami 
was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  To  escape  tiie  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  this  dangerous  gift  exposed  her,  as  well 
as  the  offers  of  marriage  with  which  she  was  annoyed, 
she  prayed  God  to  make  her  ugly.  Her  prayer  was 
granted,  and  she  retired  from  the  world,  founded  the 
monastery  of  Kildare,  ami  devoted  herself  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  girls.  Her  day  falls  on  the  1st  of  Feb. 
She  was  regarded  Jis  one  of  the  three  great  saints  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  others  being  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Coluniha.  Slio 
Wiu?  hebl  in  great  reverence  in  S<*otland,  and  w^^s  re¬ 
garded  by  tlie  Douglases  as  their  tutelary  saint.  Umler 
the  name  of  Siders  of  St  i?.,  an  order  was  founded  in 
1803.  by  Dr.  Delany,  bishop  of  Kildare,  and  afterwards 
approved  by  Gregory  XVI.  It  was  named  after  St. 
Briilget.  The  rule  embraces  three  vows  —  p'ivn'tg, 
chaMity.  and  u}i*'.die.ncc\  and  the  sisters  specially  direct 
tlifin.selves  to  the  education  of  girls. 

Brid;;^e'toii,  in  Indiana,  a  jio.st-villag#  of  Parke  co., 
on  Racoon  Creek,  10  rn.  S  E.  of  Rockville. 

Briclj^'e'toii.  in  MaiM.  a  post-tuwn.ship  of  Cumberland 
co..  35  m.  N.W.  of  Portland,  possessing  many  tanneries 
and  saw-mills;  ;»o/).  2,685. 

Brid;;;e'ioii,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Newaygo  co.,  on  the  Muskegon  River,  34  m.  N.N.W. 
of  (irand  Rapids;  pop.  397. 

Brid$;‘o'toii,  in  MUsnuri^  u  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
1.5  m.  N.W,  of  St.  Louis. 

Bridj;;o'toii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  city  and  port 
of  entry,  cup.  of  Cumberland  co.,  situate  on  both  sides 
of  Cohansey  Creek.  20  m.  from  its  emboncliure  into 
Delaware  Bay,  60  m,  S.S.W.  of  Trenton,  ami  40  S.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  neatly  built  town,  with  a  <a)nsider- 
al)le  shipping  trade,  and  posse.ssiug  manufactures  of 
iron,  glass,  nails,  woollens,  Ac.  Pop.  (1870),  6,^30. 

Brid$^C'tOWii,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
situate  in  Carlisle  Bay,  whicli  is  4  miles  broad  and 
3  long.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  tlie  finest  cities  in  the 
West-India  islands.  Lat.  13‘2  4'N.;  L')n.  59®  37'  W.— 
Bridgetown  was  made  a  city  in  1842,  and  lias  suffered,  at 
different  times,  b<»lh  from  fires  and  hurricanes.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  April,  lt.68.  The  greater  part  of  it  waS' 
again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1756,  1766,  ami  1767.  It  had 
ecanady  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  confla¬ 
grations  of  these  years,  when  it  was  torn  from  its  foun¬ 
dations  by  the  storm  of  Oct.  10, 17'S0.  in  which  over  4,000 
of  the  inhabitants  miserably  perislied.  J\)p.  abt.  20,000. 

Bri<l;fe't«wii,  in  .Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Caroline  co. 

Bri(lj^e'towii«  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork.  —  There 
are  also  several  small  villages  of  this  name  iu  the  same 
country. 

Brid^^e  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  ; 
Bucks  CO. 

Bridg'e'villo*  in  Alibayna.n  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 

Bri<l;;;e'ville.  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
on  tlie  Nanticoke  River,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Dover  ;  pop.  300. 

Bridare'ville,  iu  .Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Gratiot  co. 

Brid^e'ville,  in  Xetv  Pork,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  on  the  Neversink  River,  106  m.  S.S.W.  of  AIhuny. 

Brld$;‘e'ville,  in  i\>/e  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
CO.,  on  the  Pe(jue.st  River,  3  in  E.  of  Belvidere. 

Bri<l^'e'ville«  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
co.,  62  m.  E.  of  C‘>lnmbus;  pop.  45. 

Bridtfe'wJiter,  Fk.wcis  Euerton,  second  Duke  of,  the 
“Faiher  of  Inland  Navigation  in  (»re.it  Britain,”  was 
B.  1736  Early  inheriting  great  wealth,  andactnated  by 
scientific  tastes,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  the  resonrce.s  of  his  large  esbites,  ami  the  prosperity 
of  his  tenantry  and  neighbors.  For  the  piirposo  of  con¬ 
necting  the  two  rising  cities  of  Liverpool  and  .Manches¬ 
ter,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  a  navigable  canal, 
which  would  commercially  unite  their  inlere.sts;  and, 
accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  sceptici.sm  of  tlie  men  of 
science  of  Ids  day,  ho  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  iu  1758-9,  to  enable 
bin)  to  enter  upon  the  project.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  celebrated  engineer,  Briuilley  (7.  r.),  and  after  enor¬ 
mous  expi'Dse,  and  years  of  difficulty,  this  great  under¬ 
taking  Wiis  successfully  accomplished  in  1761.  He  after¬ 
wards  promoted  the  Grand  Tiaink  Canal  Navigation,  and 
by  the  two  schemes,  for  a  while,  so  iinjioverished  himself 
that  he  was  freijnently  at  a  loss  for  $50.  liveti  in  a  stj'le 
of  the  closest  frugality,  and  denied  him.self  almost  the 
commonest  comforts  of  life.  He  became  ultimately  the 
pos.sessor  of  immense  wealth,  realized  from  the  results 
of  his  life’s  labors,  and  d.  in  1803.  The  annual  value  of 
the  *•  Bridgewater  Canal  Estate”  is  estimated  at  about 
$l.250.(X)0. 

Bricl$;:e'water,  a  seaport  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  on 
the  Parret,  28  lu.  S.S.5V.  of  Bristol,  and  152  W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  B.  is  a  place  doing  an  extensive  shipping-trade 
both  coastwise  and  foreign.  Pop.  12,462. 

Brids:o'wat<‘r,in  Count’d icut.  a  post-twp.  of  Litclifield 
CO.,  30  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven.  Manf.  Hats.  Pop.  877. 

Brief;;!*  wutcr«  iu  Maine,  a  post-townsliip  of  Aroos¬ 
took  CO.,  130  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bangor;  pop.  6u5. 

Bridffe'water,  in  Maxmehusdts.  a  post-township  of 
Plymoutli  CO.,  27  m,  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Manf.  Machin¬ 
ery.  }\)p.  3,660. 


Bridffe'waf  or,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  CO.,  IS  m.  .N.  by  K.  of  Adrian  ;  pop.  1,379. 

Bri<l;;'i*'\vater,  iu  MitnmoLa,  u  towu.>hip  of  Rice  co. ; 
i>op.  957. 

Bri<l;;'4*'\vat<*r,  in  NnvJns'y,  a  township  of  Somerset 
CO.,  containing  Somerville,  tlie  co.  seat ;  pop.  {ISTUj  5,883. 

|Briil;*'ewater,  in  ll'iuipdiirc.  a  posl-toviiship  of 

I  Grafton  co.,  48  m.  N.  by  \\  .  of  Concord  :  poj».  4.53. 

lBri4i;;:e wafer,  in  Noith  ('arolinu,  a  I*.  G.  ot  Burke  co. 

Bri<l;rewaf er,  in  iWu’  York,  a  p«»8t-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oneida  co.,  15  m  S.  of  Utica  ;  pitp.  ^1870)  1,2.58. 

Bri<l;fe\vater*  in  (Jhvt.  a  iiost-townsbip  of  M  iliiams 
CO.,  30  m.  N.N.W,  of  Defiance:  1,207. 

Bi'id^t^ewater.  in  Pnnt.sylvania,  a  bonnigh  of  Beaver 
CO  ,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River, 
28  ni.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  1,119. 

— \  post-office  of  Bucks  co. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Suscpielianna  co. ;  pop.  1,459. 

Bri<l;;r^H’ater,  in  Vtrinonl,  a  jxist-tuwn.ship  of  Wind¬ 
sor  CO.,  watered  by  tlie  Qneechy  River,  52  m.  S.  of  Mmit- 
pelier.  Soapstone  and  iron  ore  are  abundantly  lound. 
Pop.  1,141. 

Bridgewater,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  CO.,  on  the  North  River, an  uriu  of  the  Shenandoah, 
125  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Brid^'in;;;-floors.  71.  {Building.)  Floors  in  which 
hriilging-joists  are  used. 

Brtd;^'iii;;- -joists,  n.  pL  (Building)  The  smallest 
bi'ams  in  naked  floorings,  for  supporting  the  boarding 
for  walking  upon. 

Brid;;:'iii^-|»iece«,  71.  p/.  {Building.)  Pieces  placed 
between  I  wo  opposite  beams  to  prevent  their  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  as  rajt-’r.<,  braces,  >truU.  Ac. 

Bridle,  (bri'dl,)  n.  [.\.  S.  hridl,ov  hndel :  Goth,  hruhd, 
ride,  and  ol,  u  strap  or  rein.]  A  restraint;  u  curb;  a 
check. 

“  A  bright  genius  often  betrays  itself  into  many  errors,  without 
a  coDtiuuul  bridle  ou  the  tongue. "  —  H'utts. 

(Mil.)  A  guard  to  protect  thearm; — used  by  cavalry. 

(Saddlery.)  A  riding  strap  or  rein;  specifically,  the 
contrivance  by  which  a  horse  is  curbed,  governed,  and 
restrainetl  by  a  rider,  comprising  the  headstall  and  reins. 

(Naut.)  .K  short  rope  used  onboard  a  ship,  serving  to 
connect  various  portions  of  a  base  of  a  sail  with  the  bow¬ 
line,  wiiich  otherwise  only  draws  on  the  corner  of  the 
sail.  —  Bridies  tf  the  bowlines.  The  spans  of  rope  at- 
tached  to  tlie  leeches  of  square  sails,  to  winch  the  bow- 
linesare  made  fast.  —  Briale.-cable.  In  llie  navigation  of 
a  vessel,  when  a  vessel  is  moored  by  layingdown  a  cable 
upon  the  ground,  witli  an  anchor  at  each  end,  then 
another  cable  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  gromui-cable, 
is  calleil  a  bridle-cable.. 

Bridle,  r.  a.  (Dap.  bridled:  pp.  biudling.)  To  put  a 
bridle  on  ;  as,  to  bridle,  a  horse. 

“  The  queen  of  beauty  stopp’d  her  bridled  doves." — Prior. 

— To  check,  restrain,  curb,  control;  as,  to  bridle  one’s 
temper. 

“  With  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 

You  bridle  fuotion,  and  our  hearts  command."— ITaller. 

— V.  i.  To  hold  up  the  liead  and  draw  in  tlie  chin,  as  an  act 
expressive  of  scorn,  indignation,  or  disdain.  Often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  up;  as,  the  goo<l  lady  bridled  up  with  dignity. 

Bri  dle  C’recU^  in  rir^Inia,  a  F.  O.  of  Grayson  co. 

Bri'<lle-hait4l,  71.  Th>^  h.md  that  liolds  and  directs 
the  bridle  in  riding  on  horseliack;  the  left  hand. 

“  In  the  turning  one  might  perceive  the  bridle-hand  Homeibing 
gently  stir.  iftciney. 

Bri'<lle-i>atli«  Bri'dlo-road,  Bri'dle-way,  ti. 

A  path,  or  mad,  Ac.,  used  by  travellers  on  horseback. 

Bri'dle-port,  «.  {Xaut.)  The  foremost  port-hole  of  a 
ship,  througii  wliich  the  hawsers,  cables,  Ac.  are  passed 
in  order  to  lie  stowed. 

Bri'dlor,  71.  One  who  bridles,  curbs,  cliecks,  or  governs. 

Brid'liai;;‘ton,  (pronounced,  and  sometinies  wiitten. 
Bur'li-vqtu.n,)  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in  the  E.  Rid¬ 
ing  of  the  co.  of  York,  a  mile  from  tlie  sea-coast.  24  N. 
by  E.  of  Hull,  37  E.N.E.  of  York,  and  96  N.  of  London. 
The  liarbor  is  good,  and  B.  is  much  frequented  in  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  sea-bathing  resort.  Manf.  Hats,  mult,  bones, 
Ac.  P)p.  6,3.50. 

Bridooii'^n.  [Fr.  6nrfo7i,  from  bridA.  a  bridle,]  (Mil.) 
Tlie  .snaffle  and  rein  of  a  military  bridle,  wiiich  acts  iii- 
depeinleiitly  of  the  bit.  at  tlie  plea.sure  of  tlie  drier. 

Bri<r|>ort^  a  seaport  town  of  Englaml,  co.  Dorset,  127 
m.  W  8.W.  of  Loiidmi.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  wiili  an 
improved  harbiir,  an<l  carries  on  a  considerable  import 
and  export  trade.  Manf.  Sail-cloth,  twine,  fishing-nets. 
Ac.  l*"p.  x,m. 

Britl'port,  in  I^rmoTif,  a  post-townsliip  of  Addison  co., 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  opposite  Crown  Foiiit,  in  the  State  of  New  York  : 
pop.  1,171. 

Brief,  (bref,)a.  [Fr.  bref  from  Lat. fu'erii, short.]  Short : 
coiici.se;  expressed  in  but  few  words;  as.  a  britf  answer. 

"  The  hrte/slyle  U  that  which  expresseth  much  in  little." 

lieti  Joneon. 

— Short  of  duration  ;  lasting  but  a  little  time ;  as,  a  b)  ief 
engagement. 

“  But  man.  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a  little  authority. "—5/)aAr«. 

— Common:  customary!  rife.  (Used  iu  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  tlie  U.  Spites.) 

— 7i.  [Ger.  brief,  a  letter.]  A  short  or  concise  writing;  a 
short  extract  or  epitome  rendered  in  a  few  words. 

•*  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sports  are  ripe  : 

Plaice  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  hrst."— 

(Law.)  An  abridged  statement  of  the  facts  in  a  cause 
before  a  court,  and  of  the  evidence  in  support  thereof, 
with  obsjervations  of  the  attorney  or  solicitor  engaged 
for  the  party  ou  whose  behalf  it  is  prepared,  and  refer¬ 


ences  to  decided  cases  affecting  any  legal  points  in  dis¬ 
pute.  The  object  of  the  B.  i.s  to  inform  the  person  who 
tries  the  case,  of  thefucts  imi'ortiiit  for  him  to  know,  to 
present  his  case  properly:  wlien  it  has  lieen  prepared 
by  another  person,— as  is  the  genera]  practice  in  Eng- 
laml,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  —  or  an  an 
aid  to  the  memory  of  the  jierson  trying  a  case,  when  lie 
ha.s  prepared  it  liimself.  In  snme  of  tlie  Stale  courts, 
and  in  the  Suin  eme  Court  of  the  United  StaU*s,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  or  reqni>ite  to  prepare  briets  of  the  ca.se  fer  the 
perusal  of  the  court.  These  are  written  or  printed  — 
In  the  English  Frayer-Book.  the  name denotes  the 
sovereign  Letters-Fateut  uutlioiizing  a  collection  lor  a 
charitable  purpose. 

(Papal  Brief.)  A  pontifical  letter  dispatched  from 
the  court  of  Rome  to  princes  or  other  high  persi'iiages. 
A  papal  brief  is  issued  to  decide  affairs  of  inferior  im¬ 
portance  to  thi>sc  adjudicated  upon  by  a  papal  bnll,  and 
differs  Irom  it  by  being  less  ample,  and  in  being  always 
written  upon  jKiiier  sealed  with  red  wax,  with  the  pope’s 
private  seal,  ”  the  fishermairsring;  ’  hence  it  conclndes 
with  Datum  Poni(y..'^ub  a7inub>pi.\catori.<(^ivvn  at  ILuiie, 
under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman).  —  A  papal  bull,  on  the 
other  liaiid,  is  alw'.iys  written  upon  the  rough  side  of  a 
sheet  of  jmrchnient,  and  in  ancient  Gothic  characters. 

Brief,  v.  a.  To  make  an  ubridgiueiit  of;  as,  to  brief  a 
cause. 

Briefless,  a.  Without  a  brief;  having  no  client ;  as,  a 
briefless  barrister. 

Briefly,  adc.  Concisely ;  laconically;  in  few  wrords. 

“  The  modest  queen  awhile,  with  downcast  eyes. 

Ponder  d  the  speech  ;  Iheo  briefly  thus  replies."  —  Dryden. 

Brief  mail,  n.  One  who  writes  a  brief.  An  amuuu- 
ensis ;  a  copyist. 

Brief  ness.  7t.  Shortness:  conciseness;  laconism. 

“  They  excel  in  .  .  .  quickness  and  briefness.”  —  Camden. 

Briea*.  (lo-eeg.)  a  town  of  Frn^8ia,  in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder, 
(over  w'liich  tliere  is  here  a  stately  w’ooilen  bridge,)  24  in. 
from  Breslau.  It  lias  a  ducal  castle,  a  gymnasium  and 
library,  and  there  are  various  work-houses  and  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  poor. —  Manf.  Linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  fabrics.  A  little  to  the  5V.  of  B.  is  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Mollwitz.  Pop.  14,273. 

Briol.  or  Briolle,  (breel.)  a  fortified  sea-port  of  the 
Netlierlands,  prov.  S.  Holland,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
island  of  Voorn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  13  in.  W. 
of  Rotterdam:  I.at.  51°  54'  11"  N.,  Lon.  4°  9'  51"  E. 
Admiral  Van  Tronip  (7.  r.)  was  born  here.  B.  is  also 
famous  in  Dutch  history  as  being  the  place  wdiere  the 
first  foundation  of  the  Reimblic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  w'as  laid,  in  1572.  4.734. 

Brieiine.  a  town  of  France,  dep  Aube,  cap.  cant.,  15 
m.  N.W.  of  Bar-sur-Aube.  This  place  is  remarkable  as 
formerly  possessing  a  military  cnllege  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  I.  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education.  —  Here  also  he  attacked  Blilcher,  Jan.  29, 
1814,  forcing  him  from  the  town,  which  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  com]>elling  him,  on  the  following  day,  to  re¬ 
treat  to  Traiines. 

Brieiis'biirg'li,  in  Kentucly.  a  P.  0.  of  Marshall  co. 

Bri<*iiz.  (bre-cTUY,)  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  lieantifnlly  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
Berne.se  Alps,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Berne,  Its  cheese 
is  held  in  higli  repute.  Pop.  3.511. 

B..  (Lake  of.)  It  is  formed  by  the  river  Aar,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hash  valley,  and  by  the  same  river  it  di.Kcharges 
its  surplus  waters  into  Lake  Thun.  It  is  about  8  in. 
longand  2  in  breadth.  This  beautiful  lake  i.s  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  the  sea :  its  average  depth 
is  about  500  feet,  but  in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have  a 
dejith  of  more  than  2,000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  tower¬ 
ing  mountains,  tin*  jirincipal  of  which  is  the  Roth-Horn, 
from  which  splendid  views  of  tlie  whole  range  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  are  obtained.  A  small  steamer  plies  daily 
on  the  lake  between  B.  and  Interlacheii,  touching  at  the 
celebrated  Giessbach  Fall  every  trip. 

Bri'er,  72.  [A.  S.  hrOer;  Ir.  briar;  Vi.brath,  a  bite,  a 
stab.J  A  prickly  plant  orshiub. 

•  What  subtle  hole  is  this. 

Whose  mouth  is  cover’d  with  rude  growing  britrs  t  —  Shake. 

Bri'or  <’reok,  in  Georgia,  takes  its  rise  in  Warren  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.  for  more  than  100  m.,  empties  into  the 
Savannali  River,  E.  of  Jacksonborough.  Here,  on  March 
3d,  1779,  General  Ash,  with  2,000  men,  was  surprised  by 
the  English  under  Geiiei’al  Prevost,  and  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  neai  ly  600  men. 

Briered.  (hrl'erd.)  a.  Set  or  studded  with  briers. 

Brs'ortield,  in  Alabama,  a  post-«»ffice  of  Bibb  co. 

Kri'er  Hill.  in  iVdie  i'ork,  a  1*.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Bri'ory*  a.  Full  of  briers;  rough;  thorny;  prickly;  os, 
a  briery  hedge. 

Brieiio^  (Si,,)  a  seaport  town  of  France,  cap. of  dep. 
COtes-du-Noni,  on  tlie  Goiiet.  near  its  emliouchurein  the 
Bay  of  St.  Brienc,  38  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  .Malo.  It  is  a 
fine  and  W’ell-bnilt  town,  with  a  commodious  harbor. 
Manf.  Linen,  serge,  flannels,  piipcr,  leather.  Lat.  48° 
31'  N.,  Lon.  2°  45'  W.  }\p.  15,812. 

Bri;rado,  (trw/dd',)  71.  [Fr. ;  from  Celt.  5n'^a,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men:  It.  brigata.  a  coinpanj’,  a  troop,  a  crew.] 
{Mil.)  This  term  implies  either  the  union  of  two  or  more 
regiments  or  battalions  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  or  both 
together,  either  with  or  without  artillery,  under  one 
command.  Iu  the  U.  States  army,  2  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry  or  cavalry  constitute  a  B.,  which  is  coiiimauded 
by  a  brigadier-general, 

Bingade.  hispector.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
spect  troops  in  companies,  before  they  are  mustered  into 
service.  —  Brigade.  Mafir.  An  officer  who  is  attaelied 
to  a  brigade  to  perform  duties  similar  to  those  of  the 
adjutant  of  a  regiment,  and  acts  as  an  aide-de-camp  to 
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the  brigJKiicr-gpncral.  Ho  must  be  a  captain  or  subal¬ 
tern  officer,  and  U  generally  selected  from  among  the 
capbdns  of  the  regiments  fi>rniing  the  brigade. 

n.  [^Fn>m  Brio \>TiJiE.]  In  its  original  sense,  a 
vessel  which  was  used  by  brigauds  orpiratc^s;  speciti- 
Ciilly,  a  general  term  for  a  two-nnusted  vessel,  carrying  a 
boou-mamaailf  being  otherwise  square-rigged;  that  is, 


having  her  sails  brought  to  yards  hung  horizontally  by 
the  middle. — Herm<ipUrodiU  Brig.  See  HtRM\PnROX>ijE. 

Brig^,  Brlgi'g^,  n.  [See  Bkidge.]  A  term  used  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  some  parts  of  England,  for  a  bridge ;  us,  the 
of  Ayr  :  Glaiidford  Brigg^  Ac. 

“Now,  do  thy  *pecdy  utmoitt.  Meg. 

Aod  wio  (he  key-siaue  o'  the  brig."  —  Burn*. 

Bri;;‘i%tlior*;;oiier}il,  {brig-adeer'.,)  n.  (.l/iV.)  The 
name  given  to  the  officer  apfaduted  to  the  coinmand  of 
a  bng:ide.  The  post  is  generally  given  to  one  of  the 
colonels  commanding  the  regiments  of  which  the  bri¬ 
gade  is  composed.  He  liolds  temporary  rank  between  a 
colonel  and  a  major-geiu-ral. 

Bri n.  [Fr.;  W.  brigarU,  from  brig.,  top,  summit.] 
Literally,  a  mountaineer;  specifically,  a  robber;  a  free¬ 
booter:  a  bandit;  as,  a  briuand  of  the  Abruzzi. 

Bri^aik(la;;o,  uW-i/,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  avocation  of 
a  brigand;  Ireebootiug;  robbery;  plunder;  as,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  government  is  endeavoring  to  suppress  hrigaiuiagr. 

Bri^aiiHiiie,  Brigantine,  n.  [0.  Fr.  bnganti  from  L. 
Lat.  briyans^  a  light  arined  soldier  ]  (Mil.)  A  kind  of 
scale  armor,  worn  during  the  Middle  Ages  hy  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  light  troops  called  BrigandSy  who  were  employed 
as  skirmishers. 

'*  Then  put  on  thy  helmet. 

And  brigandine  of  brass."  —Milton. 

Brigantine,  {brig'an-tin,)  n.  [Fr.  brigantiny  from 
Origaiid ;  Sp- wr^awtin.]  The  name  sometimes  applied 
to  a  brig.  The  latter  term,  as  an  abridgment  of  B.y  is 
now  commonly  used.  —  See  Brig. 

Brig^g^^i,  in  Mimirtofa,  a  township  of  Sherburne  co. ; 
now  called  Cuntov  Lvke. 

Bri^rsrw*  l^og:ari lliins,  n.  pi.  (Muth.)  The  common  i 
or  vulgjir  system  of  logarithms,  constructed  on  the  biise 
10,  is  sometimes  called  Briggt*  systrm,  after  their  con¬ 
structor  Henry  Briggs,  a  contemporary  of  L«)i*d  Napier, 
who  discovered  logantlims  in  the  early  part  of  the  17 tb 
century. — See  I>og»ritmm8. 

Bri^g-'i'ville,  in  P>'nnsglvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Luzerne  co. 

Briyg^.s'ville,  in  Wixcousin,  a  post-village  of  Marquette 
CO.,  1 1  in.  N.W,  of  Portage  city  :  j*op.  alxmt  300. 

Bri^'tiani  City,  in  Ctih  TVrn/ory,  a  po>t-village,  cap. 
of  Box  Elder  co.,  near  Beaver  River,  60  m.  N.  of  Salt 
Like  City:  p>>p.  1,315. 

Bri^llt,  {brt/y)  a.  [\.S.  h^orhty  bnhty  hyrhty  or  hryht’, 
probably  related  to  baVy  b<rr,  bare,  naked;  Goth,  fear, 
naked.  manife.Ht,  clear,  conspicuous.]  Glancing:  twink¬ 
ling;  clear:  luminous;  shining;  full  of  light  and  splen¬ 
dor;  as,  a  bright  moon. 

“  It  were  all  one 

That  I  should  love  a  bright,  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it."  —  Shak*. 

—Transmitting  light;  translucent;  transparent ;  as, 
crystal. 

*•  Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew."  —  Dryden. 

—Re.splendent  with  shining  or  attractive  qualities ;  us,  a 
bright  young  face. 

“  All  that 's  bright  must  fade.  —- 

The  6rij7Afes<‘8iiU  the  fleetest.'*  —  ifoore. 

—Sparkling  with  wit;  acute  in  intellect;  cheerful  in 
spirit;  brilliant  in  manner  and  presence. 

*•  BrighttU  and  best  of  the  sons  of'lbe  morning. '’—/IfsAop  Beher. 

— Lucid;  clear:  manifest;  evident  to  the  mind;  as,  a 
bright  idea. 

“  That  he  may  with  brighter  tvldenct  draw  the  learner  on.”  n'att*. 

(Painting.)  Shining  with  light;  a  term  applied  to' 
a  picture  in  which  tlie  lights  preponderate  over  the 
shadows. 

Bright,  John,  a  di.-^tinguished  English  orator  and  states¬ 
man.  B.  1811.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  ‘‘John 
Bright  &  Brothers,”  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers 
at  Rochdale,  and  entered  public  life  by  taking  part  in 
the  reform  agitation  of  1831-2.  In  1839,  he  distinguished 
himself  pollllcally  by  becoming  one  of  the  earliest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Anti-fhm-Law  LtnguTy  which  grew  out  of 
an  association  formed  in  18.3s  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law.s.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  city  of  Dur¬ 
ham  from  IS-bi  until  1847.  when  he  was  returned  for 
Manchester.  During  the  interval  between  his  election 
for  Manchester  and  the  accession  of  the  first  Derby  .Min¬ 
istry  to  power,  />.’s  activity  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  was  varied  and  continuous.  In  the  IIou>e  of 
Commons  he  proposed  to  apply  the  remedy  of  free  trade  in 


land  to  the  state  of  things  which  produced  the  Irish 
famine,  lie  appealed  unHUcccssluIly  Ibr  the  dispatch 
of  a  royal  commission  to  iuvestig.ite  tlie  condition  of 
India;  and  in  1849  he  was  uppointvd  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlie  celebmted  special  coinmiltee  of  the  llou>e 
of  Commons  on  official  salaries.  In  the  legislature,  uiid! 
in  the  provinces,  especially  ut  Manchester,  he  co-operate<l 
with  Mr.  Oubdeii  in  the  movement  which  the  latter, 
sought  to  create  in  favor  of  finaiiuiul  reform,  nuiiiily| 
will!  a  view  to  the  retluciion  of  the  naval  and  military 
establishiiiehts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1861,  he  Vote<]  with 
those  who  attempted  to  censure  Lord  Palmerston  in  the. 
Doll  Pacifico  uJTair.  uiul  in  1862  he  took  a  prominent  part  ’ 
in  the  welcome  given  to  Kossuth  hy  the  advanci-d  libe-| 
rals  of  Liincashire.  On  the  formation  of  the  first  Derby 
ministry.  B.  aidi.*d  in  that  temporary  reorganization  of 
tlie  .<nti-Coru-haw'  League,  which  the  acceptance  of  freej 
trade  hy  the  new  government  atterwards  rendered  un¬ 
necessary.  Willi  the  accession  of  Lord  Abenleen's] 
ministry  to  power  began  the  discus.sion  of  tlie  Eastern 
question,  his  share  in  which  nlienattnl  from  li.  many  of  i 
his  former  suiqiorters.  lie  denounced  the  policy  ot  the! 
Russian  w'ar  with  the  characteristic  energy  of  what  hisi 
Opponents  styled  liis  prace-aUany-pyict  v>rinciples ;  but! 
his  protests  against  it  were  stopped  by  an  attack  of  ill- 
.  ness  that  compelled  him  to  forego  all  public  action  aiidj 
retire  to  Italy  to  rei-over  his  health.  The  news  of  the' 
defeat  of  the  Pahiiei-stoQ  cabinet  on  the  Cuiitoii  question  I 
reached  B.  while  in  Italy,  in  March,  1867.  Although  he| 
had  neces-sarily  taken  no  personal  part  in  the  debate  or 
division  which  ]iruduced  Lord  Palmerston's  u;  peal  to  the 
country,  yet  he  expressed  his  entire  apjiroval  tjf  the  vote 
of  censure  which  had  been  }>roj)osed  and  carried  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Oobden.  At  the  ensuing  general  eleittion. 
B.  (ut  this  lime  very  unpopular)  was  rejected  at  Man¬ 
chester  b>  a  large  majority,  but  was  afterwards  returned  I 
for  Birmingham,  a  seat  which  he  has  since  constantly 
retained.  From  tliat  time  B'%  name  has  been  mainly  I 
identified  with  a  scheme  lor  the  retonn  of  the  electoral 
representation,  by  a  wide  extension  ol  the  suflrage,  and 
a  more  equal  ilistribution  of  the  seats  willi  reterence  to| 
population,  and  alterations  in  the  law  of  entail,  lie 
w'as  ai.  uncompromising  advocate  for  the  Union  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  lias  since  distinguished  himself  I'.v ! 
his  strenuous  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Uelorm  Act. 
which,  alter  keen  opjiosition,  was  passeil  in  1868.  Alter  j 
the  general  election  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  advanced  liberal  party  acceded  to 
power,  when  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  I 
President  of  the  Btiard  of  Tnule,  with  the  rank  of  a| 
Privy  Councillor.  —  B.'b  repuhition  as  a  statesman  bears 
no  cuniparisoQ  with  that  for  his  parliamentary  eloquence.] 
He  is  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  great  ornt4»rs  now  a<lorn- 
ing  the  British  Senate,  viz.,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Bright; 
and  despite  the  comparative  un{)opularity  of  his  extreme 
radical  political  views,  he  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  respected  of  the  public  men  of  his  country.  In 
consequence  of  ill-health,  he  i*etired  from  office  in  1871, 
and  has  since  dissociated  himself  from  the  ultra-radical 
party. 

Bright,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Dowm. 

Brig:lit'eii,  (6rii'n,)  v.  a.  To  make  bright  or  brighter; 
to  jncrease  the  lustre  of;  to  make  to  shine;  as,  his  looks 
brighlened. 

••  Salutes  ihe  Spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  ibe  world,  and  brighten  up  the  skies.”— i>ry<ien. 

— To  make  illustrious;  ti>  add  lustre  or  distinction  to. 

••  How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight !  Touny. 

— To  make  gay  or  cheerful ;  to  relieve  by  throwing  light 
upon  gloom;  as.  brightf^ntng  prospects. 

— To  become  acute  or  witty. 

“  How  the  wit  brlghtene  I  how  the  style  refines !  "—Pope. 

— V.  i.  To  grow  bright  or  more  bright;  to  clear  up  ;  as,  the 
sky  brightens. 

“  And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 

His  heaven  coiumeuces  ere  the  world  be  past."  —  Goldsmith. 

Brijrht-harnt^ssed,  (6rFt7iar-nc5^)  a.  Decked  with 
glittering  Hrnn»r.  (I'oetical.) 

Bri^tlt'tiiicdy  (brU'hudy)  a.  With  a  bright  tint  or 
color. 

Brightly,  adv.  Splendidly;  with  lustre;  as,  how 
brightly  the  stars  shine. 

•*  Safely  1  slept,  till  brightly  dawning  shone 
The  liioon,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne.”  —  Pope. 

Quality  of  being  bright,  splendid,  or 
clear;  lu.stre;  splendor;  glitter. 

The  blazing  brightness  of  her  beauty’s  beam  . .  . 

To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  ibe  stream."  —  Fafrie  Queene. 

—Acuteness  of  intellect;  perspicuity  of  understanding; 
keennes.s  of  wit. 

The  brightness  of  his  parts  .  .  .  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
of  great  politeness."  —  Prior. 

Bri$rtit'on.  (formerly  Briohtiulmstone,)  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England, 
co.  Sussex.  47  m.S.  of  London.  This  place  —  which  hasj 
been  called  the  modern  i^oiVp— is  situate  on  the  coast 
of  the  British  Channel,  between  Beachy  Head  and 
Selsey  Bill,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  so  constant  a  resort  of  the  upper  classes 
of  metropolitan  society  tlmt  it  has  received  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  London-super- Mare  (“  liondon-by-the-Sea).  B  ' 
is  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  architectural 
beauty,  its  fine  surrounding  scenery,  its  superb  prome¬ 
nades  and  drives,  and  for  the  general  air  of  fashion, 
wealth,  and  gayety.  It  would  be  going  beyond  our 
limits  were  we  to  particularize  the  various  attractive 
features  of  B. ;  we  may  mention,  how'ever,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  but  fantastic  palace  erected  here  hy  George  IV., 
bearing  the  name  of  The  Ihivilion.  but  which  has,  since 
that  monarch's  demise,  been  disused  as  a  royal  resi- 
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dence.  It  is  in  the  Oriental  style,  being  copied  from  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow.  It  now  belongs  to  the  corporation 
ot  the  town  by  purchase  from  the  royal  family.  B.  has 
little  or  no  commerce,  being  exclusively  dependent  upon 
the  patronage  of  its  wealthy  visitors  aud  partial  resi- 
di'iits.  Pup.  87,317. 

Bri$ilil'oii^  in  Ch/t/brnia,  a  post-towuship  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  CO.,  on  the  American  River,  6  iii.  E.  of  Sacra¬ 
mento:  po;j.  909. 

Bri^:lit'oti.  in a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
60  ni.  S.W  .  of  Springfield. 

Bri^lit'on,  in  luaianay  a  post-office  of  La  Grange  co. 
Brig'lit'oii,  in  JowCy  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  1,384. 
— .4  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  337. 

Bri^^tit/  oil,  in  Mainey  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co., 
4o  m.  N.  of  Augusta;  pop.  627. 

Brig^lit'Oli,  in  Mas^achustUf.  ft  post-township  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co..  4  m.  W.  of  B<>stoii ;  pop.  (1870  4,967.  Weekly 
cattle-fairs  are  held  here.  Annexed  to  Boston  in  1874. 
Brijitht'oii,  in  Marylandy  a  P.  0.  of  M»nitgomer.v  co. 
Bri^lit'oii.  in  Michigany  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  co.,  on  Ore  Creek,  43  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing ; 
pop.  of  Village,  454  ;  of  township,  l,44u. 

Bri$;^lit'oii.  in  Missouri,  a  pust-village  of  Polk  co.,  24 
m.  N.  of  Springfield. 

Brig^lit  oii,  ill  New  Yorky  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Monroe  co.,  3  in.  S.  of  Rochester;  pop.  (1870)  4,303.— 
A  towuship  of  Franklin  co.;  pop.  (18TU)  201. 
Brigflit'oii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  4  m. 
S.N\ .  of  Cleveland. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  35  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-tuw  nship  of  Lorain  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Sandusky 
City :  pop.  608. 

Bright  on,  in  Pennsylvania,^  tow  nship  of  Beaver  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River  ;  pop.  844. 

Bright  on,  or  Old  Bri^tit'on.  in  Pennsylvaniay  a 
jirosperous  borough  of  Beaver  co.,  on  Beaver  River,  near 
its  confluence  wiih  the  Ohio, ‘29  ni.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 
Manf.  Cotton,  paper,  and  flour;  posseeses  an  active 
trade. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co. 

Brig;lit'oii,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Beaufort 
district. 

Brig-lit'on,  in  nmonf,  a  township  of  Essex  co.,  60  m. 

N.h.  of  Monti)eUer;  prp.  abt.  1,635. 

Briglit'oii,  in  a  piASt-village  and  township 

of  Kenosha  co.;  pup.  1,1  b6. 

— A  township  of  Winnebago  co. 

Bris^tit'oii,  a  post-vill.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  Northum- 
berlami  co.,  on  Presque  Isle  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario,  92 
'  m.  E-N.E.  of  Toronto;  pop.  (Ib7l)  1,367. 

Bri^lit*s  Bisoa^iO,  or  Albuminuria.  (Med.)  A  disease 
j  of  the  kidneys,  so  named  IVom  Dr.Bright.thc  first  to  draw 
I  attention  to  the  existence  of  this  singular  affection,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the  presence  of  a  greater 
!  or  less  amount  of  serum  separated  from  the  blo^.  and 
found  in  the  urine  voided  from  the  bladder.  —  SyittpOons. 
Pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  at  first  slight  and  occasional, 
blit  becoming  heavy,  dull,  and  settled,  accompanied 
with  ^estIes^ness  and  fever,  and  the  usual  functional 
disturbance  in  the  other  organs;  loss  of  appetite,  hectic 
flushes,  and  general  disturbance.  These  symptoms  are 
succeeded  by  enlargement  in  the  loins,  oedenia,  or  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  lace  and  extremities,  and  finally  a  state  of 
general  ilropsy.  Should  these  symptoms  tail  to  point 
out  the  disease,  heat  applied  to  the  urine  will  at  once 
indicate  its  cliaracter:  lor  the  seniin  will  beconiccoagu- 
lated,  and,  according  to  the  aoiuunt  present,  cither  the 
wliole  will  be  rendered  solid,  or  mosses  of  coagulum  will 
be  seen  fioating  about  tlie  w’ater.  —  Tlie  of  this 

terrible  malady  are  any  w  hich  cause  conge.stiou  of  the 
kidneys  —  indulgence  in  strung  drinks,  long-coiitinned 
suppuration,  expi'sure  to  wet  and  cold,  the  exanthema¬ 
tous  fevers,  and  pregnancy.  The  cure  is  very  uncertain. 

a.  Bright;  lucid:  lustmus:  brilliant. 
Bri^fllt  Star,  in  Tej^us,  a  post-office  of  Hopkins  co. 
Brig'litii'ville,  in  &'uth  Carolina,  a  village  of  Marl¬ 
borough  district ;  /K^).  8.57. 

Bri^lit'wood,  in  DUb'ici  of  OAumbiay  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Bri^nais,  a  village  of  France,  near  Lyons,  where.  April 
2,  1361.  the  French,  under  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Free  Companies  in  the  si-rvice  of  England. 
Britfiiaie^,  {hreen' yblz.)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  6  ar, 
ou  theCarami,  22  m.  N.N.E.  of  Toulon.  The  town  is 
neat  and  well-built,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a  fertile 
basin,  surrounded  ly  high,  wooded  hills.  Manf.  Oil, 
wine,  liquors,  brandy,  and  the  choice  prunes  known  us 
hrignolUs.  /bp.  6.757. 

a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  on  the 
Fajuna,  'Jo  m.  E.N.E-  of  Guadalahara.  Here,  Dec.  9, 1710, 
the  French,  under  the  Dnke«de  VendOme,  defeated  the 
allies  commanded  by  Lord  Stanhope. 

Brill,  (6r#7,)  n.  (Zi>bl.)  T\\e  Plevronectes  rhfmihuSytifiSXi 
resembling  the  turbot  in  its  genera!  form,  but  inferior 
to  it  in  size  and  quality.  It  is  distinpished  from  the 
turbot  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  its  skin,  wduch  is 
covered  with  scales  of  moderate  size,  and  by  its  pale 
brown  color  above,  marked  by  scattered  yellowish  or 
rufous  spots. 

Brill,  Fauu  an  eminent  fresco-painter,  b.  at  Antwerp, 
1564.  Emulating  the  example  of  his  brother,  a  painter 
of  some  note  in  his  day,  he  placed  himself  under  his 
tuition,  and  assisted  him  in  his  works  at  the  Vatican, 
where  they  were  employed  hy  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  On 
the  accession  of  Sixtus  V.,  B.  was  engaged  in  the  Sistina 
Chapel,  St.  Maria  Magglore,  and  the  Scala  Santa  of  St. 
John  Lateral).  By  direction  of  Clement  VIII.,  he  painted 
his  great  work  in  the  Scala  Clementina,  a  landscape  ou 
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a  granJ  scale,  68  feet  wide,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
subject  of  St.  Clement  thrown  into  the  sea  with  nn 
anci)(>r  round  Ins-neck.  I),  at  Hume,  1626. 

Brili'tuiiee,  Briiriancy,  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  brilliant;  splendor;  glitter;  great  brigbtness  or 
lustre:  as,  brilh'auce  of  execution. 

Brilliant,  {bril'i-ant,)  a.  [Fr.  brillant,  from  bHller^  to 
shine,  sparkle,  or  glitter;  allied  to  bfrt/l  and  pcarh] 
Shining;  glittering:  sparkling;  twinkling;  splendid; 
lustrous;  as,  a  brillia'ni  gem. 

*'  Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark. 

As  wise  philosophers  remark." —  Lord  Dor$et, 

>—£niinent  by  admirable  qualities  of  mind  or  maimer;  as, 
a  brilliant  orator. 

**  Just  koows,  an<l  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 

A  truth  the  hriUiant  Freochmao  never  knew."  —  Vowper. 

— n.  A  diamond  of  the  finest  cut,  formed  into  a  number 
of  facets,  so  as  to  refract  the  light,  by  which  it  derives 
increased  lustre.  The  principal  face,  which  is  called  the 
ta6/«,  is  surrounded  hy  a  fringe  composeii  of  a  number 
of  facets,  which  is  all  that  is  visible  above  the  bezel 
when  set.  The  proportion  for  the  depth  should  be  half 
the  breadth  of  the  stone,  terminated  with  a  small  face 
piirallel  to  the  table,  and  connected  with  the  surface  by 
elongated  facets.  As  the  oi'tohedron  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  natural  form  of  the  stone,  and  the  hrilllantcut  is 
by  far  the  most  advantageous  in  point  of  effect,  besides 
being  the  most  economical  form  that  can  be  adopted,  it 
is  generally  preferred!.  —  See  Diamond. 

Brilliaiite,  (6n7-/d?i7c,)  n.  [It.]  {Made.)  Prefixed 
to  a  movement,  this  term  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  played 
in  a  gay  and  lively,  or  brilliant  manner. 

Brill^iaiitly,  adv.  Splendidly. 

Brill'iuiitiie.ss,  n.  State  of  brilliancy;  splendor: 
lustre. 

Bril'lion,  in  WUcontnn^  a  post-township  of  Calumet 
CO..  13  m.  E.S.K.  of  Appleton  ;  pop.  672. 

Bril'loii,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  reg. 
Arnsberg.  cap.  circ.,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Soest.  Minf.  Linen, 
and  brass  goods.  Silver,  lead,  and  cal uniiuc  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.  P>p.  4,730. 

Brill«4,  71.  p>.  The  hairs  on  the  eyelids  of  a  horse. 

Brim.  n.  [.\.  S.  bri/nim  —  and  lyman.  to  enlarge,  to 
extend.]  The  rim,  edge,  lip,  margin,  or  brink  of  a  vessel 
or  other  thing;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

“  How  my  head  lo  ointment  swims! 

How  luy  cup  o'erlooks  her  brims  f "  —  Crashaw. 

—The  brink,  margin,  or  verge  of  a  fountain,  &c.;  a  border. 
“  Within  whose  cheerful  6rim<. 

That  curious  nymph  had  oft  been  knowa 
To  bathe  her  snowy  limbs."  —  Drayton. 

Brim,  v.  a.  To  fill  to  the  brim,  edge,  or  top. 

“  Then  brims  his  ample  bowl  ;  with  like  design 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods  with  sprinkled  wine. "--/)ry(ien. 

— V.  i.  To  be  full  to  the  brim ;  as,  a  brioiitiifig  stream. 

"  Now  horrid  frays 

Commence,  the  brimmino  glasses  now  are  burl'd 
With  dire  intent."  —  Philips. 

Brim'fiel<1«  in  Illinois^  a  township  of  Peoria  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Peoria;  pop.  1,547. 

Brim'fieUI,  in  hidiana,  a  vill.  of  Noble  co. ;  piyp,  247. 

Brim'fiold,  in  MaisanhunefU,  a  post-towriiship  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.,  70  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston,  possessing  manufac¬ 
tures  of  carriages,  leather  good.-*,  Ac. ;  pop.  1.289. 

Brim'fiel<l,  in  O/ito,  a  post-village  of  Portage  co.,  40 
m.  S  S.E.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  913. 

BriniTul,  a.  Full  to  the  brim  or  top;  as,  of 

liquor. 

**  The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand, 

His  eyes  brimfxd  of  tears.  ’  —  Addison. 

Brim^loss*  a.  Without  a  brim ;  a.s,  a  hTrimUss  cap. 

Brimmoil,  {brXm'd.,)  p.  a.  H;ivinga  brim;  —  u.sed  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  compound  qualification;  as,  a  broad- 
brimmfd  hat. 

Brlm'mer,  n.  A  bowl  full  to  the  top;  as,  a  brimmer 
of  wine. 

*‘  When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers  flow. 

Till  the  fresh  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow."— bryden. 

Brini'nitiis:,  o.  Full  to  the  top  or  hriin. 

“  And  twice  besides  her  beestings  never  fall. 

To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimminy  pail.”  —  Dryden. 

Briinstoiio,  {brim^ston,)  n.  r.\.  S.  brt/ne.  a  burning, 
and  stone;  Goth,  hriunan,  to  burn;  Sansk.  bhr;  Icel. 
Incnnstein.']  {Min.)  A  commercial  name  for  refined  sul- 
pliur.— See  Sulphur. 

(Scrip.)  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Plain  were 
destroyed  “  hy  B.  and  fire.”  (Gmi.  xix.  24.) 

— a.  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  brimstone;  m^hrimstone- 
colored. 

Briin^stony,  a.  Full  of  brimstone;  containing  sul¬ 
phur;  sulphurous. 

Brlii'flecl,  a.  [See  Brindled.]  Streaked;  brindled ;  va¬ 
riegated  with  ditferent  colors. 

"  She  tam'd  the  hrinded  lioness. 

And  spotted  mountain  pard."  —  Milton, 

Brinclisl,  (brin-tie'se^  (anc.  Bntndneium,)  a  fortified 
seaport  city  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Otranto,  at  the  hottom 
of  a  bay  between  capes  Cavallo  and  Gollo.  In  antiiinity, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy,  auii 
was  the  port  wlience  tlie  intcrconrse  between  ItJiiy  and 
Greece  and  the  East  was  u.siially  carried  on.  It  is  now 
a  poor,  decayed  place;  but  a  vast  plan  for  tlie  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  old  liarbor  (long  ago  filled  up)  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Italian  government  in  18(15,  and  prom- 
l.ses  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  purposed  to  make  tliis  port, 
when  so  improved,  the  connectitig  poitit  of  a  great  iitie 
of  steatners,  ititetideil  to  be  established  by  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  organization  in  England,  called  the  Great  Ori- 
ental  Ompany,  (with  a  capital  of  $30,000,(11)0,)  atid 
which  will  form  the  shortest  mail  route  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  India,  vifi  Egypt.  1‘op.  of  B.  9,728.  1 
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Brin'cllc^  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  brinded,  varie¬ 
gated,  spotted;  as,  “  A  natural  brindle.  '  — Biefundson. 

Briii'dled,  a.  [From  A.  S.  bre7irian,  to  burn.]  Marked 
with  streaks  of  different  ct)l()rrt,  as  if  burned  in;  varie¬ 
gated;  spotted;  brinded;  nHy  ^  bidndled  cow. 

"  The  boar,  iiiy  sisters!  aim  the  fatal  dart, 

Ami  strike  the  brindled  monster  U>  the  heart." — Addison. 

Criii'dletowai.  in  yorth  Cay'olinay  a  P.O.  of  Burke  co. 

Briii<l'lcy«  ./aMcIs,  an  eminent  Kiiglish  civil  engineer 
and  mechanician,  it.  1716.  On  ucconiit  of  the  poverty 
of  his  family,  he  received  little  mure  than  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education,  and  became,  at  17,  apprenticcMl  to  a 
wheelwright  at  Macclesfield,  where  his  natural  abilities 
soon  develoix'd  themselves.  Alter  di.stingmshing  him¬ 
self  by  the  contrivance  of  water-engines  ami  other  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus,  he  became  known  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  (7.  r.),  then  planning  his  great  scheme  of 
inland  navigation  lor  connecting  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  by  means  of  a  canal.  This  work,  ridiculed  as  it 
hatl  been  by  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  ilay,  the  <luke 
persevered  in,  and  B.  uinlertook  the  charge  of  it:  when, 
alter  encountering  almost  insui>erable  <lif1icuUies,  and 
for  the  time  almost  financially  ruining  the  duke,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  bold  attempt  was  triumphantly  established. 
In  1706,  B.  commenced  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  niiiling  the  rivei’s  Trent  and  Mersey: 
which  nmiertaking  was  completed  after  his  death,  in 
1777.  The  variety  of  his  inveiiiions  and  the  fertility  of 
his  resources  were  only  equalled  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
means  he  adopted.  He  seldom  used  any  model  or  draw¬ 
ing,  but  relied  on  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory ;  and 
wlien  conceivingany  great  design,  passed  days  in  bed  to 
meditate  over  it.  VVheii  asked,  on  his  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Common.s,  “  For  what  purpose  do  you 
consider  rivers  to  have  been  created?”  B.  at  once  re¬ 
plied,  “  Undoubtedly,  to  feed  navigable  canals.”  D.  1772. 

Brine,  n  [A.  S.  bryne^  from  bryniy  the  sea;  Icel.  6nm.J 
The  sea  or  ocean. 

"  The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  6nae 
Sleek  Pauupe,  with  all  her  Rlsiers,  placed." —Jfiitoa. 

— Salt  water;  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt;  as, 
to  steep  meat  in  briiie. 

*‘Add  to  it  as  much  salt  as  vril]  make  a  strong  brine."— Mortimer. 

— Metaphorically,  tears;  so  designated  from  their  saltuess. 

*•  What  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  wash'd  thj  sallow  cheeks  for  Kosuhne  I  Shake. 

— V.  a.  To  steep  in  brine;  as,  to  britie  beef. 

—  To  strew  salt  over:  as,  to  brine,  a  meadow. 

Brine'-eock,  Brine^*valve«  n.  {Marine  Engi- 
neering.)  An  apparatus  for  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
brine  at  the  boiler,  at  every  stroke  of  tlie  feed-pump. 
It  consists  of  two  cocks,  or  valves,  fixed  on  the  same 
vertical  spindle ;  the  one  valve  is  in  the  p;i8sage  between 
the  feed-pump  and  tlie  boiler,  and  the  other  to  the  brine 
discharge;  the  feed-water  acts  on  the  under-surface  of 
the  upper  valve,  by  whi<  h  means  it  is  raised,  and  allows 
the  feed-w’ater  to-A*nter  the  boiler.  But  in  rising,  it 
raises  also  the  lower  valve,  because  they  are  connected 
together  by  the  spindle.and  Ihii.s  the  brine  is  permitted 
to  escape;  on  the  up-stroke  of  the  feed-pump,  the  feed- 
water  ceases  to  flow,  and  the  entrance  of  water  and  exit 
of  liriiie  stop  at  the  same  time.  \  diffi^rence  in  the  areas 
of  the  valve  regulates  the  proportion  between  the  quan¬ 
tity  admitted  and  that  expelled. 

Bi*ine^-paii«  The  term  apjdied  to  a  receptacle  of 
salt  water,  where  salt  becomes  crystallized  by  solar 
action. 

Briiie'-pit«  n.  A  salt  spring  or  pit,  whence  water  is 
taken  for  chemical  evaporatiuii  into  salt. 

Brine'-puiiip*  n.  {Marine  Engineet'ing.)  The  pump 
in  a  steamship,  used  occasionally  for  drawing  off  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  to  prevent  the  salt  from  de¬ 
positing  in  the  boiler. 

Brine'-spriii^,  n.  A  spring  of  salt  water. 

ti.  a.  (imp.  and  ji/).  brought.)  [A.S.  ; 

Qt^r.oHngm  ;  Goth,  briggaii ;  Swed.  and  Goth,  binuga; 
probably  allied  to  6ear.  or  to  reach.]  To  lead,  draw,  or 
cause  to  come;  to  guide;  to  induce. 

"1  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown, 

•Aud  ril  be  chief  to  bmng  him  down  again.”  ~  Shake. 

— To  bear,  convey,  or  carry  to:  as,  ]\i3b7'ings  bad  news. 

‘‘  In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind.”  —  iVordeworth. 

— To  fetch;  to  procure;  to  produce;  us,  ho  brought  her 
home. 

“  Take  away  the  sword  ; 

States  can  be  saved  without  It ;  bring  the  pen  I  "—Bulwer  Lytton. 

— To  prevail  over;  to  attract;  to  induce;  to  lead  by 
degrees. 

■  In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind."—  ITorcfsicorfA. 

—To  convey;  to  move;  to  curry;  to  draw'  along;  as,  that 
cloud  brings  rain. 

•  In  distillation,  the  water  ascends  difficultly,  and  hringe  over 
with  it  some  part  of  the  oil  of  vitriol.”  —  Newton. 

To  hi-ing  forth .  To  give  birth  to;  to  produce;  to  make 
manifest:  to  bring  to  light;  as,  to  bi'ivg  forth  a  child, 
an  argument,  Ac. 

“  The  Rf>od  Queen. 

For  she  is  good,  bath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter.”  —Shake. 

“  Idleness  and  luxury  6ri/iy  forth  poverty  and  want.”— TtHofson. 

To  bring  about.  To  bring  anything  to  pass;  to  effect ; 
to  cause  to  occur;  as,  to  bring  about  a  quarrel. 

**  Thl-S  he  conceives  not  hard  to  fcn’nj  about. 

If  all  of  you  would  join  to  help  him  out.”  —  i>ry<ien. 

To  hHng  in.  To  gather,  as  persons  or  things  dis¬ 
persed;  to  introduce,  a.s  an  adlierent;  to  produce,  as 
money;  to  reduce  within  certain  limits. 

"  He  protests  he  loves  you, 

And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  liking, 

To  bring  you  t«  again.”  —  Shake. 


To  bring  dovm.  To  abase;  to  humble;  to  canse  to 
descend  from  a  certain  position ;  as,  to  bring  doion  her 
pride. 

To  bring  off.  To  clear ;  to  procure  to  be  acquitted  ;  to 
cause  to  escape  ;  lo  hear  or  convey  away  ;  as,  to  bring  ojf 
a  prisoner,  to  bring  of  watei-  from  shore. 

”  Set  a  kite  upon  the  Uuich.  and  it  ii  forty  to  one  be  ’ll  hr-ing  off 
a  crow  at  the  bar.”  —  L  Estrange 

To  bring  on.  Tn  produce  as  an  occasional  cause  ;  to 
induce  to  begin ;  to  originate ;  as,  to  b^-ing  on  a  battle,  a 
disease,  Ac. 

"  The  great  question  which  .  . .  has  hrovght  on  them  all  those 
miseries.”  —  Locke. 

To  In'ing  over.  To  carry  across  ;  as,  to  bring  over  ro* 
inforcements,  passengers,  Ac. ;  to  convert;  to  make  pros¬ 
elytes,  Ac. 

"  The  Protestant  clergy  will  find  ft.  perhaps,  no  difficult  matter 
to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church.”  —  Swift. 

To  bring  out.  To  exhibit:  to  show*:  to  introduce  to 
society;  to  expose;  to  detect;  to  bring  to  light. 

These  shake  his  soul,  and.  as  they  boldly  press, 

Bring  out  his  crimes,  and  force  him  to  eoufess."  —  Dryden. 

To  bring  under.  To  subdue ;  to  repress ;  to  reduce  to 
obedience. 

*•  To  Any  that  the  more  capable, .  .  .  hath  such  right  to  govern, 
as  be  may  compulsorily  bring  under  the  less  worthy,  is  idle.” 

Bacon. 

To  hHng  7ip.  To  educate:  to  instruct;  to  form;  to 
rear;  to  train  ;  as,  to  bring  7fp  a  child;  to  cause  to  ad¬ 
vance;  HS,  to  bHng  ttp  troops. 

*'  He  that  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  bringing  up  young  men. 
....  should  have  sumethiug  more  in  him  than  Latin.”  — Aocka. 

To  bringback.  To  recall ;  to  induce  or  cause  to  return ; 
as,  to  bring  back  a  truant. —  To  bidrig  forward.  To  place 
jironiineutiy  before:  to  lead  forth  into  notice:  as,  fo 
bring  forward  a  suggestion. —  To  bring  to.  To  restore 
to  life  or  consciousness :  as,  to  bring  to  a  hnll-drowned 
man.  —  To  bring  to.  {Naut.)  To  check  a  ship's  course, 
by  hrailing  the  sails  so  as  to  counteract  each  other. — 
To  bring  by  the  he.  To  stand  to  the  leew’ard,  when  a 
ship  is  sailing  large,  so  as  to  bring  the  leeside  rapidly  to 
windward,  and  tlierefore,  by  throwing  the  sails  aback, 
exposing  her  to  be  capsized. 

Bri  7f.  The  person  who  conveys  or  brings  any 

thing. 

“  ■ypt  fhe  first  hringer  of  unwelcome  news 
H«iiu  but  a  losing  office."  —  Shake. 

Bringer'Up.  A  trainer;  an  instructor. 

"Italy  and  Rome  have  been  breeders  and  &nn^ers-vp  of  tb« 
worthiest  of  men.”  —  AscAam. 

Brins:'iors,  in  Louisiana^  a  vill  ,  cap.  of  St  James  par. 

Brin'isli*  a.  [See  Brine.]  Having  the  taste  of  brine; 
saltish;  saline. 

•'  Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Wiil,  in  bis  brinish  bowels,  swallow  him.” —  Shake. 

Brin'itkliiiesik«  n.  Saltness:  tendency  to  saltness. 

Brink,  (bringk,)  n.  [Dan.  and  Swed.  from  the 

root  of /oyaA*.]  Literally,  a  break  or  tenniimtion  :  Ivence, 
the  edge,  margin,  or  borderofa  steep  place,  asofaprec- 
ipice,  cliff,  gully,  or  river. 

"  And  from  the  precipice’s  JWnA  retire. 

Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a  leap.”  —  Dryden. 

Briiik'erton,  in  Pnnsylvanxa.,  a  P.O.  of  Clarion  co. 

Brink'loy  ville^  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Halifax  co.,  ‘«)  m.  N  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Brinley*s  Ktntioii,  in  OAio,  a  post-office  of  Preble  co. 

Briii'tOii,  in  Ohio.n  poist-office  of  Champaign  co. 

Brinvlllier»,  Marie  Marguerite,  Marquisede,  (6?an- 
ve-.yc-a',)  a  notorious  poisoner,  wa.s  the  daugh  ter  of  Dreu  x 
d’Aubray,  li»nitenant  of  Paris,  and  received  a  careful 
education.  In  1651  slie  was  married  to  the  marquis,  and 
formed  an  improper  attachment  to  St.  Croix,  a  young 
cavalry  officer.  The  latter  w'as  imprisoned  in  theBn.stile, 
and  there  learned  from  Exili,  an  Italian,  the  composition 
of  poisons,  which  art  he  afterw  ards  taught  to  his  mistress. 
They  tlien  commenced  a  series  of  poisonings,  the  first 
victim  being  the  marquis’s  fatlier,  then  his  two  brothers 
and  his  sister,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  possession  of 
their  fortunes.  These  crimes  were  not  discovered  until 
the  death  of  St.  Croix,  in  1676,  when  there  were  found 
on  him  some  papers  which  cast  suspicion  on  the  mar¬ 
chioness.  Slie  fled,  hut  was  arrested  at  Liege,  and  he- 
headed,  1676.  Her  career  had  excited  such  terror  in 
France,  that  Louis  XIV.  instituted  a  distinct  tribunal, 
the  Chambre  Ardente  (q.v.),  to  investigate  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning  hy  the  “succession  powder”  used  hy  the  mar¬ 
chioness. 

Briii'y,  a.  Pertaining  to  brine,  or  to  the  sea;  as,  the 
hriity  deep. 

"  Then,  briny  seaa,  aud  tasteful  spriogs.  fhrewell."  —  Addieon. 

BrUony,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Bryonia. 

Brioticle,  (bre^yude,)  (anc.  Britas,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Haute- Loire,  near  the  river  Allier,  29  m.  N.W.  of 
l.e  Piiy.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Lafayette.  /V7).  6,128. 

BriMHoli,  (Now*)  or  Breisach,  a  fortified  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  prov  Alsiice-Lorraine,  near  the  Rhine,  opposite 
to  Old  B.y  and  9  in.  S.E.  of  Colmar.  B.  w’as  built,  in 
1690,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  It  is  a 
regular  octagon. and  is  regarded  us  one  of  the  finest  works 
coustructed  by  that  celebrated  engineer.  Pop.  3,965. 

Bri$$'baiie*  in  Australia,  a  county  of  Queensland:  Lat. 
between  36°  and  37°  S.,  Lon.  149°  E.  It  was  formerly  a 
British  penal  settlement,  which  it  ceased  to  be  in  1842. 

Brisbane,  a  sea-port,  formerly  cap.  of  the  above  county, 
and  now  the  chief  city  of  Queensland.  It  is  situate  about 
640  m.  N.  of  .‘’Sydney,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  its 
own  name,  which  falls  into  Moreton  Bay. 

Bris'ooo  Bun,  in  \V.  a  P.  0.  of  Wood  co. 

BriNeiN*  {bn-se'is.)  {Anc.  Lit.)  A  girl  of  Lyrnessua, 
called  also  Uippodamia,  When  her  country  was  tuk6» 
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by  thp  Grcplss,  she  fell  to  the  shnre  of  Achilles  in  the 
division  I.l  the  spoils.  AK.iiiieiiinoii  Htterwaril,  took  pos¬ 
session  ot  her,  „„d  Achilles  thereupon  nniile  a  vow  to 
nhsent  himself  Iroiii  the  field  oi'  Imttle  nt  Troy.  This 
inchlent  Homer  makes  one  of  the  chief  leiiluiea  of  his 
Iliad. 

Ul'i<«k,  a  [W.  *ry.v7,from  hrhi/s,  extreme  ardor  or  eap'er- 
ness;  f'r.  ftrajj./ae,  from  It  hriwo  ]  Livel,’;  ipii.  k-  ac¬ 
tive;  nimble;  vivacious;  gay;  sprightly  of  action us, 
a  hi-is/.-  walk. 

••  KiDd.  aoi  hn'ak,  aod  gay,  like  me.’*  —  DettAarm. 

-Fitll  of  spirit ;  sharp  and  effervescing  to  the  taste;  as 
o#«vcnler. 

*•  Our  nature  here  h  not  unlike  our  wine ; 

Some  jiorti,  wiien  old,  continue  brUk  and  fine."  —  Denham. 

A  hrt^k Jire,  One  burning  witli  freedom,  activity,  untl 
cieartie.ss. 

A  brisk  fi.rt  of  arfWfrif  or  mnskfiri/.  A  rapid  and  con- 
tinuoiin  discliargo  .)f  heavy  guns,  or  sinall-anns. 

— r.  a.  To  clieur;  to  etiliveii;  to  animate;  to  render 
sprightjy. 

To  brixk  tip.  To  make  brisk  or  lively;  to  animate. 

— r.  4.  Tt>  come  np  in  a  sharp,  lively,  active  maimer. 
BriH'kel,  n.  [Icel,  br>nsk^  a  gristle,  from  Goth.  bru.Hs 
the  breast :  Fr.  hrechd ;  Gael,  hrisgratt^  a  gristle.]  'I'hat 
part  of  the  iireast  of  an  animal  that  lies  next  to  the  ribs 
BrisR'ly«  ado,  Activedy;  vigorously;  with  life  and 
spirit. 

Brl^k'no^^,  n.  Liveliness;  vigor;  quickness;  gayety; 
vivacity;  effervescence. 

Brinson,  (brt'mn,)  an  eminent  French  ju¬ 

rist,  B,  1«>31.  Ho  attained  to  the  higliest  honors  of  the 
Frencii  bar,  and  became  prc.sident  a  inortier  in  1583. 
Henri  III.  used  to  say  that  no  other  king  could  boast  of 
having  in  Ids  service  so  learned  a  man  as  li.,  and  he  com¬ 
missioned  him  t<i  collect  Jind  edit  the  ordinanc<‘8  of  his 
pred<*cess«)rs  and  his  own,  which  appeared  under  the 
title,  rie  /{I'firi  !II.^  R  o/  f/e  Rrunc^,  et  dr.  Roloqiir^  j'e- 
dig^  fn  ordrr  par  messtn’.  RarnabS  Brissnn^  fol ,  1587. 
afterwards  n‘pul»lishe«l,  with  adilitious,  under  Henri  IV., 
by  Le  Caron.  IdO'l,  and  commonly  calb-il  Oodf.  ffmri  B. 
was  also  the  author  of  many  other  works,  exliibiting  the 
highest  erudition.  In  15S9,  he  was  made  first  president 
of  the  Parliament.,  and  aBer  llmiri's  <leath,  in  Ang.  of 
the  same  year,  proclaimed  the  Duke  de  Mayenue,  the 
chief  of  the  League,  lieutenant-general  of  the  klngclom. 
B.  soon  after  became  suspected  by  tlie  faction  of  the 
“Sixteen'’  who  ruli*d  In  I'aris,  and  who  thouglit  that  lie 
wa.s  favorable  to  Henri  IV.  Ho  was  accordingly  arrested 
and  summarily  hanged  on  tlie  15th  Nov.,  1591. 
Brissot,  Jk^n  Pikkue.  (brr'no^)  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  French  Uevointion,  n.  at  Ouarville,  near  Chartres, 
1754.  He  was  tlio  son  of  a  pastry-cook,  and  bred  to  the 
law,  wliich  he  never  followed.  An  acquaintance  with 
English  h'»oUs  gave  him  a  turn  for  politics;  when,  for  a 
time,  he  settled  at  Boulogne,  and  e<iite(i  the  (burierde 
V ICarnpe.  On  the  suppression  of  thi.s  journal,  lie  went 
to  Paris,  where  lie  soon  afterwanls  published  his  Throrn 
of  Cidminal  La>os,  *2  vol.s.  Svo.  He  began,  also,  a  bo<ik 
eutitle<l  A  P tilosnp'dral  Librari/  o/  Criminal  LawSy  and 
wTote  a  volume  on  Truth,  or  St>'.<Wat'ons  on  the  Means 
of  i'taching  Truth  inall  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge.. 
About  thi.s  time  lie  married  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  who 
was  employed  as  reader  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Fiiuling  little  encouragement  in  France,  liow- 
ever,  he  went  to  London,  where  ho  conducted  a  pi‘riodi- 
cal  journal  called  Universal  (hrrnpmidenrt  on  all  that 
conerrns  fit  Ihppiness  of  Mrn  in  S'icietj.  This  journal 
was  designed  todisseminate  in  Francesuch  political  prin¬ 
ciples  a.s  were  based  on  reason.  It  therefore  gave  (»frence 
to  the  French  government,  and  was  seized  and  sup¬ 
pressed.  On  his  return  to  Paris, in  17S4.  lie  was  sent  to  the 
Bastileon  the  charge  of  having  assisted  in  the  publicntlon 
of  a  libel;  but  obtained  his  relea.se  tlirough  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  ambitious  projects 
on  the  government  he  labored,  by  his  talents,  to  advance. 
His  political  pamphleteering  activity  forced  him  to  flee 
fr<ini  France,  wliimce  he  went  to  Holland, and  thence  to 
the  U.  .States,  where  he  wrote  against  slavery,  having 
jirevlously  been  one  of  tlie  original  fonndHrs  of  “  La 
Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs.”  In  1780,  tlie  progress  of 
evciit-s  in  France  etiablod  liim  to  return  home.  He  floated 
forward  on  the  revolutionary  torrent.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  first  iminicip  il  council  of  the  city  of 
I’aris,  and  in  tliat  c  ipacity  received  tin*  keys  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  B.istile,  on  th<*  14th  of  duly.  Siam  after  he  was 
elected  by  tliecitizens  of  Paris  to  lie  their  represeiit.ative 
In  the  (Vmstituent  Assemidy.  He  joined  the  ])arty 
called  the  Girondins.  and  co-ojierated  with  Vergniau<l, 
Guadet,  Gensonne,  tlie  Provencal  Isnanl,  and  others,  who 
were  weak  ami  imprudent  politician.s,  but  among  the 
most  eloquent  and  best  men  in  France.  Tlie  Girondists 
triumpheii  over  the  Fr.uiUaasov  moderate  constitutional 
monarchy  party;  but  they  were  in  their  turn  defeated 
in  much  the  same  manner  by  tlie  Jacobins  or  party 
called  the  Mountain,  who  went  as  much  farther  than  the 
Girondi.sts,  as  the  Giromlists  had  gone  farther  than  the 
Fmilians.  The  Gironde  wa.s  nothing  more  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  than  a  party  of  transition  from  the  power  of  the 
middling  cla.ssPsof  society  to  tliat  of  the  mob.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  It  put  themselves  ami  their  country  in  a  position 
from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  through  seas  of 
blood.  During  the  fearful  struggle,  B.  incurred  the 
deadly  hatred  of  Robespierre,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  death-warrant.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1793,  a  sentence  of 
aiTeat  w.is  passed  against  him.  B.  was  calm  and  firm, 
and  at  first  not  inclined  to  do  anything  to  escape  death, 
but  on  the  entreatie.s  of  his  family  and  friend.s  he  at- 
tenipted  to  get  to  Switzerland.  Being  arrested  at  Mou- 
lins,  he  was  carried  back  to  Paris,  and  brouglit  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  where  the  Jacobins  in  vain  en¬ 


deavored  to  destroy  his  courage  and  self-possession.  The 
only  regrel.s  lie  expressed  were  at  the  political  errors  he 
had  commitleil,  ami  at  leaving  his  wife  and  cliildren  in 
absolute  poverty.  Ho  was  comlenim‘il,  of  c«iurse,  and 
went  to  tlie  guillotine  with  twenty  otlnr  Girondists,  his 
associates  and  Iriemls,  on  the  31st  of  Getober,  17U3,  just 
nine  month.s  ami  ten  days  after  they  liad  vutoil  tlie  deatli 
ot  Louis  X\l.  (whose  life  however  they  attempti-d  to 
spare),  and  filteeii  day.s  after  the  execution  of  tin- Queen 
Mai’ie  Antoinette.  They  iimrched  to  the  scntlold  v^'ith 
all  the  Stoicism  of  the  times,  and  singing,  us  it  wa.s  the 
tashion  to  iii>,  the  Marseiliaise,  or  song  of  the  republic. 
Tliey  all  died  with  courage.  B.  was  only  39  years  ohl. 
His  companions  in  death  were  Vergniaud,  GeiiBonne, 
Fonfrede,  Ducos,  Valaz6,  Lasource,  Sillery,  Gardieu,  Gar¬ 
ni,  Duprat,  B  -auvais,  Diicliatel,  Mainvielle,  Jjacaze,  Boi- 
leau,  Leliardy,  Antihonl,  and  Vigee.  B.  stwd  at  the 
head  ot  the  i»iirty,  which  he  embraeeil.  At  one  time  in 
his  political  careera  large  section  of  the  house  was  called 
alter  his  name,  Tht'  Bri>s>>tiiis.  He  was  singularly  hon¬ 
est  and  disinterested;  he  sincerely  wished  the  good  of 
his  country,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  acc«unplish  it. 
Bri$»  Charles  Astor,  an  American  author,  b.  in 
N.  Y.  IS20;  D.  1874.  Ilis  works  include:  The  If  per 
Ten  Thnimtnd  The  hderferenr.e  Theory  of  Gov¬ 

ernment  ;  and  Anacreontics 
Brist'orsilmry;,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Fauquier  co. 
Bri^tlo,  {hris'l,)  n.  [A.  S.  bristl;  Frisian,  boarstel ;  Du. 
b'irstcL — hour,  and  .s/e5,  a  stalk.]  The  long,  stiff,  coarse 
hair  growing  on  the  back  of  the  hog  and  wild-boar,  and 
extensively  useil  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  and  also 
by  shoeiiiaker.s  and  saddlers.  The  quality  of  .5.  depends 
on  tlie  length,  stiffness,  color,  and  straightness. 

{B"t.)  Rigid,  thick-walled  hair,  usually  of  a  single 
cell;  or  any  similar  bodies,  of  wiiatever  nature;  an  the 
pubescence  on  certain  jilants. 

— v.a.  To  erect  in  bristles.  (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

"  Boy.  brittle  thy  courage  up.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  attach  a  bristle  to ;  as,  to  bristle  a  thread. 

— V.  i.  To  rise  or  stand  erect,  as  bristles. 


century  it  suffered  severely,  t.eing  alternately  taken  anti 
reUikeii  liy  the  li.istile  armies.  Sobastiiin  Cabot,  Chat- 
terton,  ^outhey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  were  born 
here,  /b/).  li  1,382, 

i,'i  Ooiin.’f-Ucut.  II  post-Tillace  and  township  of 
tlartfor.l,  l.'i  in.  S  W  by  W.  of  Hartford.  Here  are  ex- 
tensu  e  fartories  ot  docks,  and  iron  anil  brass  loundrica. 
f’op.(18T0;,  3,7U0. 

Bristol,  in  Plaritla,  a  p.-v.,  cap.  of  t.iberty  ro. ;  pop.  3.30. 

Bristol,  in  Idinois,  a  post-township  of  Kenciail  co. ;  pop. 
1,352. 


“  Thy  hair  so  hrinfles  with  unmanly  fears, 

As  Seltis  of  coru  iliai  rise  in  bearded  ears."  —  Dryden. 

— To  present  an  appearance  of  standing  close  and  erect, 
like  bfj.stlcs. 

*'  The  liill  of  La  Haye  Sainto  bristling  with  tea  thousand  bayo 
nets.” —  Thackeray. 

To  bristle,  up.  To  manifest  courage,  defiance,  or  scorn. 
“  Which  makes  him  plume  liimself  and  bristle  rrp 
The  crest  ef  youth  against  your  dignity.”  —  iS/iaks. 

Brls'tle*l>carin^s  a.  Posse.ssing  bristles. 

Brii^'tlenoMHs  n.  State  or  tpiality  of  having  bristles, 

Bri.s'tle*|>oiiitocl,  a.  (Bot.)  That  terminates  graciuiilly 
in  a  t^harp  piunt.as  the  leaves  of  certain  mosses.-ZiMJ^ry. 

Bris'tle-NliapoH,  a.  Resembling  a  bristle  in  shape. 

Bris'tl(^-tai  1,  n.  iZool.)  The  Gadfly,  r. 

Bri^itly^  (bris'ly,)  a.  Thick  set  with  bristles,  or  with 
hairs  like  bristles;  rough. 

*•  Thus  mastful  beech  the  bristly  chestnut  bears. 

And  tbe  vs  ild  ash  is  white  with  bloomy  pears.”  —  Dryden. 

Brin'toe  Station,  in  T’lVp'inm,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
William  co.,  4  m.  W.S.VV.  of  Manassas  Junction.  Here, 
on  the  15th  Oct.,  1863,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Warren's  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Hill.  The  attack  of  tlie  Con¬ 
federates  was  bravely  repulsed,  with  lieavy  loss  on  their 
part,  and  Gen.  AV’arreii,  tlien  l•onfn•Iltell  by  ne.irly  tlie 
whole  of  Lee’s  army,  succeeded  in  joining  the  main  army 
on  the  lieights  of  Ceiitreville. 

Bris'tokan  ancient  and  important  city,  county,  and  sea¬ 
port  <'f  England,  at  the  coni)  lienee  of  tlie  Av<»ii  ami  Fronie, 
8  111.  S  E.  of  the  embouchure  of  tlie  former  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Channel,  lOS  ni.  W.  of  London.  The  city  extends 
over  7  hills  and  their  intermediate  valleys,  amidst  a  pictu 
resqun  and  fertile  district.  Some  portions  of  it  are  very 
qnaiiitand  old-fashione<l,  but  tlie  major  and  newer  parts 
of  tlie  city  are  finely  built,  spacious,  well  paved  and 
lighti'd.  B.  is  fanxms  for  its  niagnificeiit  cathedral 
(701  years  old)  and  churches;  tlie  principal  of  the  latter, 
St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe,  being  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edi 
flees  in  the  kingdom,  and  reiuTwned  forit.s8Upi*rl»  tower. 
B.  is  replete  with  other  liandsoine  buildings ;  municipal, 
commercial.  (Mlucational,  literary,  and  domestic,  too 
numerous  to  be  enumerated,  but  comprising  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  Excliange,  Banks,  Mechanics’  Institute,  literary  in¬ 
stitutions,  libraries.  a.ssemUly  rooni.s,  theatres,  Ac.  At 
Clifton,  one  of  its  siiltiirbs,  are  the  celebrated  liot  wells, 
baths,  and  pump-rooms,  so  well  known  and  resorted  to 
by  invalids.  In  conseipience  of  the  liigli  tides  in  the 
British  Channel.  ve.s.sels  of  the  largest  size  ascend  the 
river  almost  into  the  centie  of  the  city.  The  harbor  is 
about  3  m.  long,  and  very  spacious,  with  docks,  basins, 
anil  magnificent  quays.  The  river  liere  is  spanned  by 
numerous  bridge.'^  connecting  the  two  divisions  of  the 
city,  and  communication  by  canals  and  railways  extends 
thence  to  Loudon  and  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 
B.  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  seaport  and  emporium  after  London, 
monopolizing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  and  W. 
Indian  trade,  until  excelled  and  surpas.sed  by  Liverpool. 
It  still,  however,  maintains  a  most  important  trade  with 
the.  W.  Indies,  tlx*  E.  Indies,  and  China,  and  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  third  great  seaport  of  England.  —  Manf. 
Tobacco,  sugar,  I>ras8  and  copper  wares,  soap,  glass, 
machinery,  steam-engines,  pottery,  iron  and  tin  goods, 
chain-cables,  hardware,  shot  and  pr(»jectile8,  chemicals, 
liquors,  Ac.,  Ac.  380  sailing-vessels  and  41  steamers,  ag¬ 
gregating  about  75,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port  of  B. — 
The  city  ro.se  to  notice  towards  the  close  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty,  and  was  at  times  frequented  by  ships  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  17th 


— A  post-village  of  above  fown.ship,  on  the  Fox  River,  6 
m.  from  Oswego,  and  .*.2  AV.S.W.  of  ('hiengo. 

—A  village  <»f  Effingham  co..  12  ni  S.W.  of  Ewington. 
BiGsiol,  \n  lodiana,  a  flourishing  jiost-villiige  of  Elk¬ 
hart  CO.,  oil  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  156  m.  N.  of  India¬ 
napolis  :  pop.  081. 

Brisl4»l,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Worth 
CO.,  of  whicli  it  is  tlie  cap.,  I2u'm.  N.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 
Pop.  of  township,  503. 

Bristol,  in  .Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  on 
the  Atlantic,  3u  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Shii»-buiIdiDg 
IS  extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  2,916. 

Bristol,  in  Marijlatnl,n,  post-office  of  Anne  Arundel  co.' 
Bristol^  fh  Massachusetts,  a  S,E.  county,  area  617  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Buzzanl'a  Bay,  and  watered  by 
the  Taunton  River,  Ac.  Its  sea-coast,  about  18  m.  in  ex¬ 
tent,  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  good  harbors, 
affording  facilities  for  navigation,  and  tbe  fisheries  are 
extensively  prosecuted.  Surface.  Mainly  level.  Soil. 
Partially  fertile;  iron  is  extensively  found.' Z’rm.  Towtis. 
Taunton,  and  New  Bedford.  Pop.  102.886. 

Bristol,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.,  near 
tlie  frontier  of  Iowa;  pop.  933. 

Bristol*  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  M’ebster  co. 
Brislok  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Grafton 
co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Concord.  Manf.  Leather  and  woollens. 
Pop.  1,416. 

Bristol,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  towmship  of 
Ontario  co.,  212  ra.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  1,5.51. 

Bristol,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co.,  30  m. 

N.W.  of  Marietta:  pop.  1,469. 

“A  village  of  Perry  co.,  48  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Marietta, 

— A  township  of  Trumbull  co.;  pop.  983. 

— A  village  ot  \\ayiio  co.,  lOO  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and 
14  from  Wooster. 

Bristol,  in  Pennsylrnnia.  a  liandsome  po.st-bomugh  of 
Bucks  CO.,  on  the  Oelawart*  River,  19  m.  above  PhiladeU 
phia,  and  115  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  3,269. 

—A  post-twp.  of  Bucks  CO.,  on  the  Delaware;  pop.  2,040. 
—A  suburb,  forming  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Bristol,  in  Rho<le  Island,  an  E.  county,  possessing  nn 
area  of  about  25  sq.  m.,  bounded  S.  and  W.  byNarragan- 
sett  Bay,  and  E.  by  Mount  Hope.  Surface,  Undulating. 
fi'iL  Fertile.  The  iuhabitauts  are  liirgely  interested  in 
the  fisheries.  Cap.  Bristol.  7bp.  9,4*21. 

—A  flourishing  port  of  entry,  seat  of  justice,  and  town 
ship  of  the  above  co..  on  a  neck  of  land  extending  S.  into 
Narragansett  Bay,  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Providence.  14  N.  by 
E.  of  Newport,  and  7  W  S.W.  of  Salt  River.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  prettily  situated,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbor  accessible  to  ships  of  large  tonnage.  Itsshij)- 
ping-trado,  both  coastwise  and  foreign,  is  very  active, 
and  it  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  as  a  sanato¬ 
rium.  King  Philip,  the  enemy  of  the  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  settlers,  residi'd  at  Mmuit  Hope,  in  the  vicinity, 
and  was  killed  at  thi.s  place  in  1676.  During  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  .B.  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  towu  destroyed.  Pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  (1870),  5,302. 

Bristol,  In  I'ennessee,  a  post-rillagp  of  Sullivan  co.,  15 
m.  W S.W.  of  Abingdon,  and  130  E.N.E.  of  Knoxville; 
pop.  853, 

Bristol,  in  Vermont,  a  thriving  post-township  of  Addi¬ 
son  CO..  28  m.  S.W*.  by  \V*.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  1,365. 
Bristol,  in  IPwoiKsm,  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  18  m, 
N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  1,274. 

— A  post- village  and  township  of  Kenosha  co.;  pop.  1.1  fO. 
Bristol  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Alaska, 
Lat.  about  54^  N.,  Lim.  100°  W.  It  lies  immediately  N. 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  receives  the  wafers  of 
two  considerable  lakes,  whx  h.  comiminicating  with  each 
other,  afford  an  opening  into  tlie  interior. 
Bristol-t>oar<l.  n.  A  de.scription  of  strong  paste¬ 
board,  made  smooth  by  glazing,  and  used  fur  artistic 
purpo.ses. 

Bristol'kriok,  v.  A  kind  of  brick  employed  in  clean¬ 
ing  steel;  —  so  called  trorn  the  seat  of  its  original  manu¬ 
facture,  Bristol,  in  England. 

Bristol  C'oiitre,  in  New  York,  a  P.O.of  Ontario  co. 
Bristol  Ckaimel,  an  inlet  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
between  South  W'ales,  and  Devonshire  and  Soiiierset- 
shire,  in  England.  Its  upiier  extremity  forms  the  estu¬ 
ary  of  the  Severn. 

Bristol-diaiiioiicl,  Bristol-stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  small 
and  brilliant  crystal  of  colorless  quartz,  found  in  the 
mountain  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  England. 

It  is  occasionally  used,  in  a  cut  and  poli.-shed  state,  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Bristol  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Kendall  co. 
Bris'tol  villo,  in  Ohio,  a  poKt-(*ffice  of  Trumbull  co. 
Bristow  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  W’ar- 
ren  co. 

Brisiiro^  (bre-eoorf)  [Fr.,  from  hriser,  to  break.]  (Fort.\ 
Any  part  of  a  parapet  or  rampart  which  is  constructed 
in  a  direction  different  to  that  part  of  the  fortification 
of  which  it  forms  a  continuous  portion.  In  field-works, 
the  term  b-risure  Is  aj'plied  to  the  faces  of  a  star  fort,  or 
those  of  any  line  of  defensive  Avorks  consisting  of  a  s« 
ries  of  re-entering  and  salient  angles. 

Brit,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Clupea. 
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Rritniii*  (Grpaf.)  See  Oreat  Britain. 

Hritaiii,  (Now.)  See  New  Britain. 

Rrilaii'tiia.  See  <iREvT  Britvin. 

Britannia  ^otal,  v.  An  alloy  of  tin  with  a  little 
coppt^r  ami  antimony.  It  in  much  uscO  lOr  spoons,  tea¬ 
pots,  Ac.,  on  acc»mnt  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
worked  and  polished. 

Britannic,  {hri-tan'ik,)  a.  [Lat.  BritannicuK^  from 
Britanina,  (Ireat  Britain  ]  Pertaining  to  Britain,  or  to 
the  British  Kinpiro. 

BritanniciiH,  [hri-UXn'np-lcviSs)  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  by  his  thinl  wife,  Mes.salina.  Ilia  original 
name  wsvs  Tibcnnn  Claudiua  Gertunviattf,  to  whicli  was 
snbse*jnently  added  BriUinnicntt^  fr<.>m  the  conquests 
which  were  made  in  Britain.  1).  50;  poisoned  by  Nero 
in  his  fourteenth  year. 

Brite,  Bri^^lit,  r.  i.  To  be  over-ripe,  as  wheat,  barley, 
hops,  Ac.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  England.) 

Brit'ii^li,  a.  [A. 8  BritiUc.]  Pertaining  to  Great  Britain, 
or  its  inhabitants. 

British  Empire  (The)  embraces,  with  its  colonies 
and  iKjsacssions,  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  llie 
glolM*.  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  population, and  has  its 
nuolena  in  the  British  islands,  or  tlie  Uniteri  Kxntjdnm 
of  Gre  *t  Bi'UniH  and  Irvland.  ti.  Britain,  the  largest, 
richest,  and  most  populous  of  the  ta-o  islands,  includes 
what  were  lonnerly  the  independent  kingiloins  <»f  Eng- 
larnl  and  Scotland,  now  united  under  one  crown,  and 
form,  witli  Ireland,  tliecentre  of  ihew’ealth  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  wh<»le  empire.  We  give  from  the  latest  offi¬ 
cial  returns  accessible  in  1S79  an  abstract  as  follows: 


States  and  Possessions, 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

i^.p. 

Europe. — Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  He¬ 
ligoland . 

122,000 

31,128,000 

Asix. — Britisli  and  Native  States 
of  I.,  Ilong  Kong,  Aden,  Straits 
Settlements,  Ceyhiii.  Cyprus 
Lahuan.  Nicobar,  Andaman, 
Laccadive,  Curia-Murui,  l*erim, 
Mosha,  Kainaran.  and  Keeling 
I.slands . 

1,000,000 

242,000,000 

Africv. — Cape  Colony,  including 
KafTraria,  Nata',  Gold  Coast, 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Mauri¬ 
tius,  Sr.  Helena,  Transvaal.  Ba- 
8ul«>-Land,  W.  Griipia.  'Transkei. 
Nainaqiia,  Ilerrero,  W.  African 
Settlements,  Ascension, Tri^tan 
d’Acunha,  Lagos,  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  St.  Paul . 

600,000 

3,000,000 

British  North  America.  —  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  inclmling 
Newfoundland . 

3,800,000 

4,000,000 

Indies.Central  America,&c.— 
Bahamas, Turk's  Islaml,  Jainai- 
ca.  Virgin  Islands.  St.  Kill's, 
Nevis,  .Antigua,  .Montserrat, Do¬ 
minica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barhadoes,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
Trinida*!.  and  ILuidunvs . 

26,000 

900,000 

South  America. — British  Guiana, 
and  Falkland  Islands . 

83,000 

220,000 

Austr.\LABI\. — New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia,  Tasmania.  Qiu'ens- 
laiid.and  New  Z<-alanil.  and  the 
islands  of  .Aucklaml,  Chatham. 
Caroline,  Fanning,  Feejee,  Lor-I 
Howes,  Malilen,  Norfolk,  and 
Starbuck . 

2.-550.000 

3,000.000 

Total . 

9,0-31 ,000 

2!I8,748,000 

See  each  name  os  abv.,and  tlie  art.GREAT  Britain,  p.  1116. 


British  Gnm.  n.  (Ohem.)  See  Dextrin. 

Brit'ish  Hollow,  in  irtsconxin,  a  P.  0.  of  Grant  co. 

Britton,  n.  [A.S.  bryt;  Celt,  brit,  variegated,  spotterl.] 
Originally,  a  ]>ainted  man  ;  an  inhabitant  of  ancient 
Britain;  in  the  modern  sense,  a  native  of  England  or 
Scotland  (Great  Britain  proper).  “  Britons  never  shall 
be  slaves.’’  Thomson.  —  See  Great  Britain. 

Brit'taiiy,  in  Prance.  See  Bretagne. 

Brittle,  (brit'l,)  a.  [From  AS.  bryttian;  Swed.  and 
Goth,  bryta ;  Icel.  briota^  to  break.]  Apt  to  break: 
easily  broken ;  easily  breaking  short;  not  tough  or  tena¬ 
cious;  as,  a  brittle  vase.  —  See  Brittleness. 

'*  From  earth  all  came,  to  earth  must  all  return. 

Frail  as  the  cord,  and  hrxltU  as  the  urn."— /Vior. 

Brif'tlel.V,  adv.  In  a  brittle  manner,  (r.) 

Brit'tlciiess,  n.  {Phys.)  A  property  ()f  bodies  which, 
although  S(did,  yet  are  so  weakly  l)0iind  together  that 
a  very  small  mechanical  force  suffices  to  separate  their 
particles  They  can  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  The 
cohesive  force  between  their  perceptible  particles  almost 
vanishes,  but  they  differ  from  liquids  in  possessing 
a  considerable  cohesive  force,  acting  between  the  parti¬ 
cles,  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  almo.st  imperceptible. 

Brit'toii,  John,  an  English  architect,  antiquary,  and 
topographical  writer,  b,  1771.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  and  received  but  a  scanty  education.  Some 
shor*  notices  wliich  he  had  contributed  to  the  Sporting 
Magazine  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  its  pnl>- 
lisher,  Mr.  Whelde.  who  employed  him  to  compile  the 
Bf’auties  of  Wiltshire.,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  with 
k  J’oung  literary  friend  named  E.  W.  Brayley.  They 
also  prepared  the  Bmuties  of  Bedfordshire  in  the  same 
manner.  B.  afterwards  issued  a  more  elaborate  work, 


entitled  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  England.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  Ids  subsequent  publications 
was  The  Cathedral  Antiquiiies  of  England,  14  vols.  fob 
and  4to.,  18l4-lH;i,'),  with  upwards  of  300  highly  fini>hed 
plates.  Altog«‘lher,  his  illustrated  works  iu  tlie  depart¬ 
ment  of  architectural  and  topographical  description 
ami  antiquities  number  87.  D.  l8o7. 

Brit'toii*s  Neck,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Marion  district. 

Britt*H  Eandin^,  in  T-nnessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

Kritz^ika,  {bris'ha,}  n.  [Ku88.5rt7«c/</.a  ;  Pol.  bryzcha.'] 
An  open,  luur-wheeled  carriage,  with  shutters  to  cl(»se 
at  pleasure,  and  space  for  reclining  when  on  a  journey. 

H'  Encycl. 

Brive-la-GaillaMlA^,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Correze, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Cor¬ 
reze,  15  m.  8.W.  of  Tulle.  It  is  a  well-l>uiit  place,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  trade  in  wine,  cattle,  chestnubs.  and  truffies. 
Pop.  10,839. 

Brl^f 'oil,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Tyrol,  40  m.  S  S.E.  of 
Innspruck ;  pop.  3,975.  Near  it  is  the  Fort  of  Francis,  or 
Franzensveste,  commanding  the  valley  of  Elsach,  and 
the  3  roads  from  Gerinany,  Italy,  ami  i.'arinthia. 

Brix'liani,  a  seaport  of  England,  co.  Devon,  on  Tor- 
bay,  186  m.  W.8.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  thriving  town, 
with  a  fine  and  secure  harbor.  Its  principal  traile  is 
connected  with  tlie  Torbay  fisliery.  1\  illiuin  III.  landed 
here,  and  iuauguruleU  the  Revolution,  Nov.  5,  1688. — 
Pop  4,829. 

Brix^ton,  in  riV^jVu'a,  a  post-office  of  Alexandria  co. 

Bri'za*  n.  [Gr.  bnzo,  1  nod,  on  account  of  tin*  quaking 
character  of  the  spikelets.]  {Bol.)  The  Quaking-grass, 
a  genus  of  plants,  ord.  GraminacecB.  Tlie  species  B. 
media  is  naturalizeii  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Its 
dense  clusters  of  flowers  hang  ujkui  the  emls  of  very 
delicate  filamentous  peduncles,  forming  elej^uit  panicles, 
which  shake  with  tlie  slightest  breath  of  air. 

Brize^  {Zovl.)  SeeGAmrLY. 

Briz'ure,  u.  [From  Fr.  briser,  to  break.]  (Her.)  Any 
charge  that  is  in  a  broken  condition  or  hruiseu.  The 
terms  brizt  and  bris6  are  used  synonymously. 

Broacli,  (broch,)  n.  [Fr.  hroche,  a  spit ;  from  Celt,  hroc, 
a  point ;  Gael,  brag,  an  awl ;  W.  proc,  a  thrust,  a  slab.] 
Originally,  a  spit,  (o.) 

*•  And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  hazel  hronch."  —  Dri/fien. 

— An  awl  or  bodkin  ;  a  pointed  or  penetrating  instrument. 

— An  ornament  tor  the  jierson  ;  a  clasp.  See  Brooch. 

— A  sharp  piece  of  w’ood  used  in  some  parts  of  England 
for  thatching.  —  A  candle-rod. 

(Mcch.)  A  tool  of  steel,  generally  tapering,  and  of  a 
polygonal  form,  with  from  four  to  eight  cutting  edges, 
for  smoothing  or  enlarging  holes  in  metal:  sometimes 
made  smooth  or  without  edges,  as  for  burnishing  pivot- 
holes  in  w'atches.  The  broach  for 
gun-barrels  is  commonly  square  and 
without  tajier.  —  Also,  a  straight  tool 
with  file  teeth  made  of  steel,  to  bo 
pressed  through  irregular  holes  in 
metal  tliat  cannot  be  dressed  by  re¬ 
volving  tools.  —  Webster. 

(Ai'ch.)  A  small  steeple  or  spire 
that  is  built  on  the  lop  of  a  tower, 
rising  immediately  on  the  summit  of 
its  walls,  witliout  being  snrronndeci 
at  the  base  by  a  parapet  or  battle¬ 
ments. 

— start  of  the  head  of  a  young  stag, 
growing  sharp  like  the  end  of  a  spit. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  5roc//cr.]  To  pierce,  as  with 
a  spit ;  to  spit. 

*' Bringing  rebellion  troached  on  bis 
sword."— 

— To  tap:  to  let  out;  to  pierce  a  cask 
in  order  to  draw  liquid  ;  us,  to  broach 
a  barrel  of  ale. 

“  And  blood  was  ready  to  be  hroarh'd. 

When  Hudibraa  in  baste  approach'd." 

Sutler. 

— To  open  for  the  first  time  in  onler 
to  give  out;  as,  to  broach  the  cabin 
stores. 

“I  will  open  the  old  armories,  I  will  Fig.  422. — BROACH. 
broach  my  store."  —  KnoUes. 

— To  utter;  to  open  ui»;  to  publish  first :  as,  he  broached 
the  matter  gently. 

This  error,  that  Piaon  was  Ganges,  was  first  broach'd  by  Jo- 
aephus."— 5ir  W.  Raleigh. 

To  hronch  to.  (Nauf.)  To  fall  oft  so  much,  when  a  ship 
is  going  free,  ns  to  bring  the  wind  round  on  the  other 
quarter,  and  take  the  sails  aback. 

Brortdl'er,  n.  A  spit ;  a  broach. 

“  The  youth  approach'd,  and.  as  It  hurn'd. 

On  five  aharp  broachert  rank'd,  the  roast  they  turn’d."  Dryden. 

— One  who  broaches  a  matter:  the  first  author  of  a  com¬ 
munication  made;  an  opener  or  utterer  of  anything; 
as,  a  hroncher  of  bad  news. 

"  The  first  firoaefter  of  an  heretical  opinion."  —  L' Eetrange. 

Brosioli'liiS‘*to«  n.  (jVuwL)  In  navigation,  to  allow 
the  ship’s  head  to  incline  rapidly  to  windward  of  her 
proper  course.  This  is  occasioned  by  negligence,  and 
may  result  in  the  sails  being  taken  aback,  and  the  dis¬ 
masting  of  the  vessel. —  See  Broach. 

Brojwl,  (6ratc^f,)  a.  [.A.  S. /o'U'/ ;  Ger.  breiY;  Swed.  and 
Goth.  hraetJd.  the  side:  Goth,  braids  ;  allied  to  spread.] 
Wide ;  expanded :  extended  in  breadth  from  side  to  side ; — 
opposed  to  narrow;  a.s,  a  broad  river. 

The  top  may  be  justly  said  to  be  broader,  as  the  bottom  is  nar¬ 
rower." —  Temple. 

— Extended  in  all  directions;  wide;  ample;  open;  as, 
broad  day. 


— Unrestricted  ;  unreserved ;  extended ;  as, a ftroatf  metho<i 
“  Broad  based  open  her  people's  will."—  Tennyuon. 

— Vulgar;  gn)S8;  indelicate;  as,  abroad  6/ ouc/ mirth, 
“  Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 

M'heu  bis  broad  comnienl  iiiakes  the  text  too  plain."— X>ryrfen. 

Broad  as  long.  Equal  in  ail  resju'Cts. 

"For  it  is  as  broad  us  long,  whether  they  rise  toothers,  or 
bring  otliera  down  to  them."  —  L' Estrange. 

Broa<lari>ln,  in  New  Jor/.-,  a  p«»st-tow’nHhip  of  Fulton 
CO.,  40  m.  N-W.  of  Albany  ;  ( 187U),  2,493. 

;  Broail-arrow,  «.  (/Ar.)  See  Bheon. 

— In  England,  a  cuneiform  mark,  painte<!  or  branded,  thns 
on  all  stores  aiul  materials  belonging  to  the  Britisli 
Admiralty  and  the  Bo.ard  of  Customs.  It  is  unknown 
when  this  mark  originated;  but  a  penalty  was  afii.xed, 
in  1698,  lo  the  use  of  it  by  any  private  i)erson  under  the 
Act  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  41. 

Bri»atr-axe,  n.  An  axe  with  a  broad  edge,  used  for 
felling  I imber. 

I  Broad  Axe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont- 

I  gomery  co 

1  Broad-bill«  n.  See  Fulix. 

Broa^r-briin,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  hat  for  men’s 
wear;  more  particularly  applied  to  the  head-covering 
used  l*y  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  —  A  col¬ 
loquialism  for  a  Quaker,  or  male  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

j  Broail'-hriinmod,  a.  That  has  a  broad  brim. 

I  Broad  Broi^k,  in  Connecticut,  a  thriving  post-village 

I  of  Ilartfiu'il  CO.,  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Broad'<*a»t,  n.  (.l^nc.)  A  method  of  sowing  seeds 
by  ca^ting  tliem  or  scattering  tliem  abroad,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  tliem  evenly  over  the  eiitli'e  surface  of  the  soil ; 
in  oppo.«ition  to  sowing  in  drills  or  rows.  The  operation 
of  sowing  B.  is  generally  performed  by  the  hand,  the 
operator  carrying  the  seeds  in  a  bag  or  sowing-sheet,  or 
in  a  basket.  'There  are  also  machines  fi»r  sowing  B..  but 
they  are  not  innch  in  use.  In  general,  grasses  aresown 
bnjadcast;  while  grain,  pulse,  and  broad-leaved  jdants 
grown  for  their  roots  or  leaves  are  sown  in  drills  or  rows. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  planting,  but  it  is  more 
generallv  lestricled  to  sowing. 

Broail^ai^t.  adv.  By  scattering  or  loosely  distributing 
from  the  hand ;  as,  to  sow  a  field  broadcast. 

Broail'cai^t*  a.  Scattered  over  ihe  ground  with  the 
hand,  ns  seed  in  sowing. — Widely  difi'used  or  spread  over. 

1  Broad'clotli,  n.  A  fine  quality  of  woollen  cloth,  over 
29  inches  in  width,  fahricated  for  men's  outer  garments. 

Broad  Croek,  in  Delaware,  Su-ssex  co.,  empties  into 

I  the  Nanticoke  River. 

I  Broad  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Queen  Anne  co. 

I  Broad  Creek  Neek,  in  Maryland,  a  post-oftjee  of 
Talbot  co. 

Broad  en,  r.  i.  'To  grow  broad. 

"  Low  walks  the  sun.  and  broadens  by  degrees."  —  Thomson, 

— V.  a.  To  make  broad  :  to  amplify  in  width  or  volume. 

Broad'-eyed,  a.  Having  a  wide  survey  or  scope  of 
vision. 

'*  In  spite  of  broad-eyed,  watchful  day." —  Shak*. 

BroadTord.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
CO.,  2  m.  N.  t»f  Connellsville. 

Broair*;;au;2;^e,  n.  {(.hvil  Engineering.)  See  Gauge. 

Broad'liaveii,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  co. 
Mayo,  II  m.  N.VV.  of  Bangor,  and  m*ar  Erris  Head. 

Br<»ad'-horii,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  term  given  to 
the  hroad,  flat-bottomed  boats  plyingon  Western  rivers, 

Broad'>koriied»a.  Possessing  w  idely  extemled  h(»rn8. 

Broad'isli,  a.  S<>inew]iat  broad:  broad  in  moderation. 

Broad'kill,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  co. ; 

2,419. 

Broad-leaf.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Terminaua. 

Broad'-lealed,  Broad'-leavod,  a.  Having  broad 
leaves, 

"  Narrow  and  broad  leaved  Cyprus  grass.” —  Woodward. 

Broail'ly,  adv.  In  abroad  manner. 

Broad  Hoiiiitaiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  extensive 
ridge,  stretcliing  S.W.  from  the  middle  of  Carbon  co., 
through  Schuylkill  co.,  into  Dauphin,  a  distance  of  abt. 
50  m.,  ami  forming  along  its  summit,  about  2,000  feet 
above  sea.  a  broad  table  land,  whence  its  name.  It  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Broad-iiioiith  Creek,  in  S  Carolina,  embouching 
into  Saluda  River,  in  Abbeville  district. 

Broad'iiesiH,  n.  Breadth:  extent  from  side  to  side; 
coarseness  :  grossness  ;  as,  brftadntss  of  style. 

"  I  hare  used  the  cleanest  metaphor  I  couU  fiud  to  palliate  the 
broadness  of  the  meauing.  ’  —  Dryden. 

Broad'-peiinaiit,  n.  {Naut.)  The  pennant  carried 
at  the  mast-head  of  a  commodore's  vessel.  —  See  Com¬ 
modore. 

Broad'-picoe* A  piece  of  gold  coin  broader  than 
a  guinea. —  Webster. 

Broad  Ripple,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0  of  Marion  co. 

Broad  River,  in  rises  in  Habershmi  co..  and, 

after  a  S  E.  course,  empties  into  tlie  Savunnuh  River  at 
Petersburg. 

— A  post-office  of  Elbert  co. 

Broad  River,  in  N.and  S.  CuroZino, springing  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  first-named  State,  and 
passing  into  S.  Carolina,  in  York  District,  takes  a  S. 
course,  and  joins  the  Saluda  at  Columbia,  there  to  be¬ 
come  the  Congaree 

Broail  River,  in  South  Carolina,  a  strait  between  th® 
mainland  and  Port  Royal  Island. 

Rroad  Run  Citation,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Fauquier  co. 

Broad  Run,  in  r?V<7i>?ia,  a  stream  of  Loudoun  co., 
which,  alter  a  N.  course,  falls  into  the  Potomac  a  few 
miles  S.E.  of  Leesburg. 
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—Another  stream,  rising  in  Fauquier  co.,  and  flowing 
S.K.,  enters  the  Occoquan  River,  1  in.  from  Brent-ttville. 
— A  |»ost-uflico  of  Loudoun  co. 

tSrOH<r-M4>a.l,  n.  The  Great  Seal  of  Kngland  ;  also,  the 
puhlic  seal  of  a  country  or  state.  — 

fi.  (J\'auf.)  Tlie  side  of  a  ship  above  tlie 
water’s  tnlge.  When  a  vess«*l  is  pressed  down  on  one 
sitlo  iir  the  water  by  the  wind,  she  is  said  to  be  on  her 
broviside.  —  {Naval  (Junn*’rti,)  A  discharging  (d'  the 
whole  of  the  guns  coutuintMl  in  oneside  of  a  ship  at  the 
same  moment;  precisely  the  same  operation  as  siddiers 
would  call  a  coUfi/,  The  weight  of  shot  and  shell  that 
can  be  delivered  by  the  Ji.  of  u  line-of-huttlc  ship  is  very 
great;  one  of  131  gnus  being  nhht  to  fire  off  at  one  B.  a 
weight  of  metal  amounting  to  2,400  Ihs. 

{Brintinff.)  Any  large  page  ]•rin^^•d  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Modern  /#.  are  of  various  siises,  some¬ 
times  consisting  of  several  8h(*ets,  wliich,  when  put  to¬ 
gether,  rre<iueMtly  cover  a  great  space.  Tlie  letters  used 
in  the  largest  are  often  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  each 
one  <iccupyiug  a  whole  sheet.  Gld  Knglish  B.  are  fre¬ 
quently  valualde  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  period. 
Broatt'*^prea<l«  a  Wide-spread. 
Bro>iir*KpreHtlin<i^,  a,  Spreading  out  wt(iely ;  as,  a 
h/o  til-spreaiiiiHj  view. 

Bro:ul>iwor<l«  n.  A  ewoni  with  a  broad  blade  and 
u  cutting  edge,  hut  capable  of  tieing  us«mI  like  tliera[»ier 
for  thrusting.  When  mailo  so  as  to  be  eniph»yed  in  the 
latter  way.  as  well  as  for  cutting,  it  is  called  a  sabrr^  and 
forms  one  of  tlie  weapons  of  the  modern  cavalry  sol¬ 
dier.  The  modern  representative  of  the  ohl  English  B. 
is  the  c/ayfftore  (q  v  ),  with  which  the  Highland  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Uritisli  army  arc  still  armed.  The  English 
people  became  tnore  and  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
B-,  according  as  the  wearing  of  suits  of  mail  began 
to  grow  out.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Eiir.aheth,  the 
**  swiish-lmckler.s,*’  or  “huliies,”  of  ih  it  period  achieveil 
an  unenviable  notoriety  for  their  skill  in  it.  The  buck- 
/cr.  or  shiehi,  a  very  ancient  piece  of  armor,  generally 
accompanietl  the  B.^  forming  as  it  did  the  principal 
means  of  defence  against  it.  At  tlie  close  of  the  Ibth 
century,  sword-and-huckler  combats  hegan  to  <h*cline, 
having  been  supers"ded  by  the  continental  mode  of 
fighting  with  tin*  rapier,  or  llinisting-swonl,  and  the 
dagger.  Tlie  Scots  Highlanders,  however,  continued  to 
use  the  fl.,  H.s  weM  as  the  or  buckler,  until  they 

were  disarmed  after  the  insurrection  of  174.5.  Among  the 
iligliland  clans,  the  B  was  termed  the  c/ay/norc,  and  it 
was  their  national  we^ipon. 

**  1  heard  the  broadsword'*  deadly  clang."  —  Sir  JT.  ScofC. 
BrOH<l  Top,  ill  Pcutisylvania^  a  township  of  Bedford 

CO.:  pop. 

—A  post-tillage  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  327. 

]3r«»4iU  Top  .Hoiiiitiaiii*  in  Prnmylvayna.,  sitnnte 
p  irtly  in  Bedford  co.,  and  p  artly  in  that  <if  Huntingilon. 
The  iiighest* point  is  about  2,6lK)  feet  above  sea-level. 
Tlie  mountain  contains  two  principid  coal-basins,  lying 
parallel,  side  by  side.  N.  25°  K..  united  by  the  passage 
of  the  lower  coals  from  one  over  the  principal  anti- 
ciinul  into  the  other,  and  each  componndeil  of  several 
subordinate  parallel  troughs.  This  isolated  double  coal- 
basin  is  sepHiHteil  from  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of 
the  Allegliaiiy  Mountain  upbnxi,  willi  an  inierval  of  2.5 
inile.s,  by  the  great  lower  bilurian  aiiticiinal  axis  of 
Morrison's  Cove  and  Nittany  Valley.  It  contains  in  its 
deepest  troughs  about  909*  feet  of  coal •  measure,  and 
takes  in  the  IMtlsburg  coal-bed  witli  one  of  the  lime¬ 
stones  above  it. 

Broad' way,  in  N'W  .h  r fry ^  a  post-vill.age  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  I’ohatooug  Creek,  8  m.  S.  of  B  *1  v  idero. 
Rroairway,  in  O'un,  a  po.st-otHco  of  Union  co. 
Broadway  Depot,  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  of 
Rockingham  co.,  alamt  34  m.  N.N.E.  of  Staunton. 
Broad'welU  in  lllinotn^  a  twp,  and  post-vill  of  Log.an 
co,,  21  in.  N.N.E  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of  twp.  929. 
Broad'w'ell,  in  AVniueVy,  a  post  olfice  of  Harrison  co. 
BrOiMl'%vi!i^e,  a.  According  to  the  direction  of  the 
breadtli. 

Brocade,  (bro-kdd',)  n.  [Sp.brocddn ;  Fr.  brocart^  from 
CeIt.6roc,  a  point,  a  needle.]  A  description  of  stout  silken 
stuff,  variegated  with  gold  and  silver,  raised  and  en¬ 
riched  with  foliage,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments,  and 
used  for  the  dres.ses  of  both  sexes  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  In  an  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Charles  II.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  mentioned  “white 
ami  gold  brocade  at  two  pounds  three  and  sixpence  per 
yard,  and  colicrtMln-prince  brocade  at  two  pounds  three 
shilling.^  per  yard”  Brocade  was  not  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  after  the  1.3th  century,  and  was  a  great  rarity 
and  luxury  upon  the  Continent  in  the  14tli. 
Brocad'ed,  a.  Worked  like  brocade;  as,  ixhrocaded 
robe, 

•*  Should  you  the  rich  5rociT^«fi  *ult  unfold, 

Where  rising  HoWrs  grow  stiff  with  frosted  gold." — Gay. 

—Apparelled  in  brocade;  a,s.  a  lady  in  hrucade. 

Bro'kag-e,  n.  \  commission  or  profit 
gained  by  transacting  business  for  others.  —  The  busi- 
nes.s  of  a  liroker  ;  brokerage. 

Bro'oards,  Brocvrdus,  Buocardica,  v.pl.  Properly, 
maxims  or  principles  of  law,  as  the  Brocardica  juris 
of  Azo;  but  tlie  word  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
maxims  or  proverbs  gHiierally.  It  is  said  by  V'oasius  to 
be  derived  from  the  Greek  term  prolurchia,  first  ele¬ 
ments;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it  from 
Bui  chard,  or  Brocard,  bishop  of  Worms,  who  made  a  col¬ 
lection  of  canons,  called  from  him  Brocardica  ;  and  as 
they  abounded  in  short  sententious  sayings  and  prov¬ 
erbs,  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  works  of  that 
description.  * 

Bro'catel,  Brocatello,  n.  [Fr.  brocatelle ;  Sp.  bro- 


calH ;  It.  brocatello.]  A  coarse  kind  of  brocade  used  in 
tapestry. 

Broccoli.  (hmI/l,odi\)  n.  [Fr.  hrocoli ;  It.  broccolo ;  Sp. 
by'fKidi.]{riovt.)  The  Brassica  o^/acf'a,a  common  garden 
vegetable  differing  trom  tiie  cauliflower  only  in  having 
coloreti  instead  of  white  heads.  —  See  C  vULIFLOwkr. 

Br<»cli''aiitiic,  u.  {Min.)  A  native  sulphate  of  copper, 
tliu.s  named  after  Broehaiit  the  French  nuneralogist. 

Br«»cllC.  {brock.)  See  Buoach. 

Broclictte'.  w.  [kr.j  A  skew.er  to  stick  meat  on.  —  A 
inode  of  frying  cliiekens. 

Brocliiirc,  {bro-slu)or'^)  n,  [Fr.,  from  hrochei\  to  stitcli, 
Irom  hmeke.,  a  needle.]  A  pamphlet;  u  printed  ami 
stitched  publication  on  a  small  scale;  as,  the  author  of 
a  witty  brochure. 

Brock,  (5roc,)  n.  [A.S.  hrnc;  Dnn.5ro7.-;  Ir.  6roc ,*  Corn, 
and  \\ .  orock ;  Gael.  7/i*€uc,  spottoil,  speckled,  piebald. J 
iZobl.)  A  badger,  so  named  from  the  white  streaks  on  its 
face.  —  See  BadheR. 

“  Or  with  pretence  of  chasing  thence  the  ftrocJk." — Ben  JoMon. 

— A  Brocket,  q.  r. 

Brock,  in  Ohio,  a  ixist-office  of  Darke  co. 

Brocken.  (5roA-'A  a.)  the  culminating  pidnt  of  the  Ilartz 
iMountains,  in  N.  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  culti¬ 
vated  nearly  to  its  summit,  wliich  is  3,74b  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  plieiionieiion  called  tlie  Spectre  of 
the  Brocken  ”  is  liere  occasionally  seen  at  sunset  and  sun¬ 
rise.  It  is  caused  by  the  perpendicular  rising  of  the 
mists  from  the  valley  oi»po.->ile  the  sun,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  the  lop  of  the  mountain  clear.  The  effect 
proiluccd  is  a  wonderful  eiilargcuieut  of  every  object 
reflected  by  this  dense  uuiss  of  vapor  ascending  from 
the  valley. 

Brocket,  n.  [See  Brock.]  A  red  hart  two  years  old,  so 
named  from  its  having  only  a  single  snag  to  ite  antler. 
(Sometimes  written  brock.) 

Brock'etl."’s  Bri<lgpe,  in  iWw  a  post-office  of 

Fulton  CO. 

Brock'isli,  a.  Brutal;  animalish;  beastly. 

Brock'port.  in  JSVw  JbrA*,  a  thriving  post-village  of 
Sweden  township,  Monroe  co.,  17  ni.  W.  of  Rochester. 
There  are  a  number  of  mills  and  factories  here.  l^p. 
2,817. 

Brock*s'vlIle,  in  TVrca.s,  a  post-office  of  Ellis  co. 

Brook'tov^  n,  in  Arkansas.,  a  post-oftice  of  Pike  co. 

Brock'villo,  in  P^nnsyli'ania,  a  mining  village  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Pottsville;  iwp. 
about  301. 

Brock' ville,  in  Indiana^  a  flourishing  village  of  Steu¬ 
ben  co.,  9  in.  N.E.  of  Angola,  the  county  seat.  Pop. 
aht  409. 

Brook'villc%  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  comity  town  of  the 
united  c<iuntie8  of  Grenville  and  Leeds,  on  tlie  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  125  m.  S.  W.  of  .Montreal.  This  is  a  well-bniltand 
prosperous  town,  producing  steani-engineR,  machinery, 
and  other  fabrics.  Pop.  7,U0n. 

Bro€*k'wa.v*  in  Michigan^  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair 
i  B'330. 

Brook'woy,  in  Mi'nnps<'>ta.,  a  post-office  of  Stearns  co. 

Brock'way  I'eiitro,  in  Michigan^  a  post-office  of 
St.  Clair  co. 

Brook'way*s  31ill.s,  in  Maine.,  a  post-office  of  Pis¬ 
cataquis  CO. 

Brock'way  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Jefferson  co. 

Broo'toil,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Chautauqua  co. 

BroU'bcckM,  in  Peunsylrania,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Bro<riicacl,  John  R  -meyn,  an  American  historian,  b. 
at  lMiiladel[)liia,  in  1814.  In  1841,  the  New'  York  State 
Legi.slature  commissioned  him  to  proceed  as  their  agent 
to  Eurt>p(‘,  there  to  transcrilie  docunn-nts  relating  to  the 
history  of  that  State.  B.  employed  three  years  in  the 
task  of  exploring  the  government  archives  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  and  brought  home  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  in  1844;  whicli  were  printed  by  authority 
in  10  large  4b).  vols.  From  1810  to  1849,  B.  held  the 
post  of  8i*cretary  of  legation  under  Mr.  Baiicrolt,  at  the 
English  Court.  On  his  return  he  began  his  long- 
cherished  work,  A  Ilislory  of  the  State  of  New  Ytrrk,  tlie 
Ist  vol.  of  whicli,  comprising  the  Dutch  period  from  1009 
to  1064,  was  published  in  1853.  D.  1873. 

BrmriieacK  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  of  Green  co.,  on 
Sugar  River,  18  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Janesville  ;^rti).(1870)l, 548. 

Broiriioad's  C’roek,  in  Pnnsylvania,  Monroe  co., 
emptying  into  the  Delaware  River. 

Brod'hejidisville,  in  J  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Monroe  co. 

Bro'die,  Sir  Benjamin  Coelins,  Bart,  f.r.s.,  an 

eminent  Knglish  surgeon,  b.  1783.  Having  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  practi<;al  surgery,  he 
wa.H,  when  comparatively  young,  appointed  surgeon  at 
St.  George’s  H«)8pital,  Loudon ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Astley  Coopor,  became  the  first  consulting  surgeon 
of  his  day.  B.'s  repuUition  did  nut  rest  so  much  upon 
his  operative  skill  as  upon  his  powers  of  diagnosis,  and 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  advantageoii.s  eflects  ot  con¬ 
stitutional  treatment  in  surgical  affections.  lie  was  a 
prolific  writer.  Early  in  his  career,  he  made  a  series  of 
most  valuable  and  interesting  observations  on  the  action 
of  poisons,  and  he  published  various  works  on  surgical 
science,  which  are  held  in  high  authority.  Prominent 
among  them  stands  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Joints,  which  will  in  all  time  coming  be  a  standard 
authority.  Latterly,  he  brought  out  es.says  on  psycho¬ 
logical  science  of  the  most  powerful  character.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  was  serjeant-Hurgeon  to  kings  George  IV.  and 
William  IV^,  ami  also  to  Queen  Victoria.  D.  1862, 

Bro'dy^  a  town  of  Austria,  prov.  Galicia,  circ.  Zloczow, 
62  m.*E-l)y  N.of  Lemberg;  Lat.5U°7'N.,  Lon.  25°18'E. 
Nearly  half  the  residents  are  Jews.  It  is  a  mean  place 


in  appearance,  but  has  a  most  extensive  trade  (princi¬ 
pally  transit),  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  about 
$15,900,000  annually.  Its  fairs,  b'O,  are  comhictcd  on  a 
great  scale.  On  account  of  the  great  iinmber  of  Jews 
in  this  town,  it  has  been  nicknamed  the  German  Jeru¬ 
salem  Pop.  18,743. 

Broek«  a  village  of  Holland,  6  ni.  N.E.  of  Amsterdam 
This  village  is  celebrated  lor  the  wealth  of  its  inlial>i- 
taiits,  but  more  from  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  its 
houses  and  streets,  the  attention  to  which  is  carried  to 
almost  an  absurd  excess  The  entire  ptq).  (about  1,650) 
consists  of  retired  merchants  and  their  lamilies,  who 
amuse  tliemselves  in  kec])iiig  their  dwellings  tree  from 
ever\  sjieck  of  dust. 

Br^^fi'o'rio,  Angelo,  a  distinguished  Italian  dramatic 
aiitlior,  and  historian;  B.  in  I'iedmont,  1802.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  are,  A  Ui.'tory  if  JPtcdm<nt\  I  he  diama.s  of 
Ttte  Vorsair ;  lieturn  of  the  iProscidpt;  Keuilworlh  Cas¬ 
tle',  Sulvati'T  liosa,  Ac.  D.  1806. 


Bro'^an,  n.  A  strong,  clumsy  shoe.  See  Brogue. 

Bro'^'IOKVille»  in  Tennessee,  u  P.O.  of  Washington  co. 

Brou’lie.  Victor  M  \urice,  Comte  de,  {hrO'le,  or  brog'le,) 
a  FrencJi  general,  was  b<)rn  of  a  good  family  at  Qnercy, 
served  with  credit  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  D.  1727. 

Bkooi.ie,  Pranfois  Marie,  Due  tb-,  son  of  tlie  preceding, 
became  a  iiiar.shal  of  France, and  distinguished  himself 
in  Italy,  in  tlie  campaigns  of  1733  and  1734.  D.  1745. 

Broglie,  I'rWor  P-mtrois,  Due  de,  son  of  the  preceiling, 
B.  1718,  was  a  lieutenant-general  duiiiig  the  7  Years’ 
War,  routed  tlie  I’rnssians  at  llie  battle  of  Bergen,  was 
created  a  prince  of  the  German  empire  by  Francis  I., 
and  promoted  U*  the  rank  of  a  nlar^hal  of  France  in 
1759.  He  beeame  Minister  of  War  in  1789;  and,  in  1792, 
he  led  a  b«idy  of’  Frimch  who  itivuded  Cham¬ 

pagne.  D.  1804,  at  Munster. 

BbuGLIE,  Claude  Victor,  Due  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
1757,  became  active  on  the  side  of  the  popular  party  at 
the  comniencenieiit  of  the  French  Rc>olullon,  and  was 
made  a  marechal-d«*-canip.  Guillotined  1794. 

Broglie,  Achille  Charles  Lionet  Viclor,  Due  de,  son  of 
tlie  preceding,  b.  1785.  Entering  early  in  life  upon  a 
career  of  diplomacy,  he  was  charged  with  diflerent 
foreign  missions,  and  went  in  the  suite  of  tlie  Abbe  de 
Prudt,  in  1812-13,  to  the  Congress  of  Prague.  Alter 
file  Restoration  be  was  made  a  jteer  by  Louis  X\ 111., 
and  in  this  capacity  he  sat  in  judgment  on  Marshal  Ney. 
He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  that  illustrious  man,  and 
voted  in  the  minority  who  voted  agaiii.''t  his  being  put 
to  deatli.  B  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Stael  {q.  r.),  and  his  hist  politii  a  I  acts  tin  ew 
him  necessarily  into  the  opiKisitiuii.  He  supported, 
against  the  various  ministers  ol  the  Ri*.«toration,  difler- 
ent  measures  of  relorm,  aiul  advocated  with  great  elo¬ 
quence,  freedom  of  piditieal  discussion  and  of  the  pi  ess. 
In  a  miiltipli<  ity  ot  questions  he  show  ed  himself  a  good 
economist  and  jurist,  while  the  sincerity  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  vigor  ot  his  logic,  joined  to  a  cerlain  sharp 
irony,  established  Ids  repute  as  an  orator.  In  1828,  ho 
foniiiied  the  Bevue  Pnt7i{-aise,  to  whii  h  he  contributed 
several  articles  anonymously.  The  revolution  of  July 
made  M.  de  a  doctrinaire  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  did  not  fear  liberty, 
hut  he  was  nfiaid  of  the  demoeralic  tendencies  which 
the  revolution  had  encouraged.  He  acted  for  a  lew  dnvs 
as  Minister  of  the  Inteii«ir,  and  yielded  his  position  to 
his  Irieiul  M  Guizot,  a  holder  organ  of  Ids  own  ideas, 
contenting  himselt  with  the  portU'lioof  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  first  ministerial  combinaiion  attempted  bj 
the  new  king.  Rotli  men  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  Lafitte  ministry,  then  better  suited  to  the  temptT 
of  the  times.  Associated  with  MM.  Tliiers  and  Guizot, 
and  Marsliul  Gerard,  he  lormed,  October,  1832.  a  ministry 
that  had  a  longer  existence  than  most  of  those  w  Inch 
held  office  under  Louis  Pldlippe,  and  in  this  cabinet  he 
had  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  principal  act 
in  that  capacity  was  the  arrangement  with  England  to 
the  suppression  of  the  £t«ive-tra<le.  He  relinil  fi<im  the 
ministry  in  April,  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  the  law  on  the  American  indemnity,  but  was  shortly 
after  recalled  by  the  king  to  tlie  same  portlblio,  and 
with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council.  It  was  un¬ 
der  B.'s  presidency  that  the  famous  laws  respecting  the 
press,  called  the  Laws  ot  Septeiiiher  (1836),  Si)  contrary 
to  the  principles  ho  hat!  maintained  on  this  subject  un¬ 
der  the  Restoration,  were  ])as.sed.  In  1836,  he  retired 
filially  from  office,  and  w'itiistood  every  solicihition  to 
entiT  upon  it  again.  With  regret  he  saw  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  royalty  lie  ha<l  assisted  in  foniidiiig,  in  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848.  For  a  time  he  was  silent; 
but  after  the  election  ot  J.ouis  Napoleon,  he  entered  the 
Legislative  AsseiiiMy,  and  proposed  the  law  for  a  revi¬ 
val  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  hoj.e  of  reopening  the 
door  to  a  monarchy  more  in  harmony  with  Ids  clioice. 
The  coup  d'etat  brought  about  an  order  of  thing.s  B. 
never  expected,  and  he  afterwards  lived  in  retirement. 
In  1H61,  he  prosecuted  the  prefect  of  pidice  for  the  il¬ 
legal  seizure  of  a  work  on  which  lie  had  been  long  occu¬ 
pied.  0>nsidi>rations  on  (he.  G'-ve.rmnent  of  France,  but 
which  was  not  intended  for  publication.  He  succeeded 
however,  in  recovering  the  greater  portion  of  the  copies 
which  had  been  seized  at  his  printer's.  D.  1870  His 
son  Albert,  b.  1821,  author  of  Tlie  Church  and  the  Homan 
Fmpire  in  the  Fourth  Century  (1866),  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1873-1876.  , 

Broffll©^  (6ro^,)  n.  A  brogan ;  a  stout,  heavy  leather* 
shoe  resembling  in  form  the  French  Applied  gen¬ 

erally  to  the  pedal  coverings  of  the  Scottish  Ilighlanor 
ers,  and  the  Irish  peasantry. 

“I  .  .  .  put 

My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  teeV—Shaks. 
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—A  cant  phrase  for  a  cornipt  <hak‘ct,  or  mode  of  pronun¬ 
ciation;  a«,  spoken  with  tlje  Irish  lir^gne. 

“  Or  Uke,  Hibernia,  tby  still  ranker  brogue."~-  Lloyd. 
Ilroid'^^r,  r.  a.  [Fr.  6rocier,  by  t^an^‘po^itio^  Irom  i*or* 
dtir,  to  hind,  to  edge,  to  border:  becauije  the  borders  of 
gai  ineuts  are  embroidered.]  To  ornament  with  needle¬ 
work.  By  moilern  usage,  Fmjuroideh,  <y  r. 

In  mantles  broidtr'd  o’er  with  gorgeous  pride."—  Tickell. 
Brol<l'crer,  n.  On©  who  embroiders,  (u  ) 
Itroid'ery,  n.  ICmbntidery.  (o.) 

The  golden  hroidfiry  tender  Milkah  wore.’’—  Tickell. 
Rroll«  n.  [Kr.  hroudb\  from  brtmiUfT^  to  mix:  from  It. 
brogliare,  to  confouml.]  A  disturbance ;  apitfitioii;  brawl ; 
a  noisy  qiuirrol ;  a  conlused  tumult;  as,  thoir  auger  led 
to  a  broiL 

*•  Rude  were  their  revels,  and  obscene  their  joys  ; 

The  6roitsof  drunkards,  and  the  lust  of  buys.”— (JranviVte. 

(OM}Wri/.)  A  piece  of  meat  broiled  over  a  tire;  as,  it 
will  make  a  nice  broil. 

— n.  a.  [Kr.  brfder,  for  bruslrr,  from  braue,  burning  or 
glowing  charcoal.]  To  agitato  with  Iteat ;  to  dress 
cook  over  coals  or  before  the  fire;  as.  to  broil  a  beef¬ 
steak. 

••  Some  strip  the  skin,  some  portion  out  the  spoil, 

Some  on  the  tire  the  reekiug  entrails  6roiY.’' — Oryden. 

— 1>.  t.  To  be  subjected  to  heat;  to  be  greatly  heated;  to 
be  cooked  by  being  placed  over  a  fire;  as,  it  is  a  broil- 
ing  day. 

"Where  have  you  been  broiling  f 
Among  th*  crowd  i’  th'  abbey,  where  a  huger 
Could  not  be  wedg’d  in  more."  —  iShnks. 

Broil  'er,  n.  One  who  broils :  one  who  incites  quarrels. 
{O)okerg.)  A  gridiron;  a  kitclien-utensil  for  broiling 
meat. 

Bro'ka^^e,  n.  Same  as  Brokeraoe,  q.  v. 
llrok.C«  c.  i.  [A.  S.  brucan,  to  nse,  discharge,  profit; 
Swed.  anil  Goth,  bruka,  to  use,  exercise.]  To  transact 
busine.ss  for  anotlier.  (r.) 

— To  act  SIS  broker  or  pnicurcr  in  amatory  intrigues. 

"And  brakes  with  all  that  can.  in  such  a-suit. 

Corrupt  the  tender  honor  of  a  maid." — Hhaks. 

BroUe«  imp.  and  pp.  of  Break,  7.  v. 
llro'ken,  (pp.  of  break,  7.  r.,  ami  a.)  Parted  by  vio¬ 
lence;  rent  asunder;  as,  a  6roAyn  pitcher. 

When  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  ou  a  broken  arch  of  Loudon  Undge 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." — .Uacaulay. 

— Infirm;  incapacitated;  weakened  in  body;  os,  broken 
health. 

"  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 

Sat  by  his  (ire,  and  talked  tbo  night  away."— (7o2<2smttA. 

— Humbled;  contrite;  abashed;  subdued;  us,  in 

spirit. 

Broken  number.  A  fraction  of  a  unit. 

Broken  Arrow,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  St. 
Clair  CO. 

Broken  Arrow,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  "NTalton  co., 
7  m.  \V.  of  Monroe.  l*op.  745. 

Broken«backe<l,  (brok'n-backt,)  a.  Having  the  back 
broken. 

(jVuwf.)  A  ship  is  s.aid  to  be  broken-backed  when,  in 
consequence  of  being  loosened  from  age  or  injury,  her 
frames  droop  on  either  end.  Often  called,  technically, 
hogged. 

Bro'kon-bellied.  a.  Having  a  ruptured  belly. 
Bro'keiibiir^li,  in  V'irginia,  a  post-office  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  co. 

Bro'ken-heartecl,  cf-  Having  the  spirits  crushed  or 
ruined  by  grief  or  fear. 

"  Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 

Never  met  or  never  parted. 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted  I  ''—Burns. 

Bro'kenly,  adv.  Without  a  regular  series ;  in  n  shat¬ 
tered  or  unequal  state. 

"  And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  6roftenfy  live  on."—  Byron. 
Bro'ken-ineat,  n.  Fragments  of  meat;  refuse  utter 
a  meal. 

Bro'kcnncHA,  n.  Unevenness;  state  of  being  broken. 

Compuiictioti ;  contrition;  penitence  of  heart. 
Bro'koii  Jitraw,  in  Ne.w  York,  a  post-office  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  CO. 

Bro'keii  Straw,  in  Pennaylmnia,  a  township  of  War¬ 
ren  CO. :  pop.  1,04b. 

Bro'keii  Straw  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  Warren 
CO.,  entering  the  .Alleghany  iliver. 

Bro'keii  Sword,  in  O  do.  a  post-offii'o  of  Crawford  co. 
Bro'keii  Sword  Creek,  in  Ohio,  falls  into  the  San- 
du.sky  River,  in  Wyandot  co. 

Bro'keii-wiiid,  «.  (Parriery.)  A  peculiar  nfTcction 
of  the  wind  or  hre  ithiiig  of  the  horse,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  occupying  double  the 
time  that  the  inspiration  of  it  does,  requires  also  two 
efforts  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  attended  by 
a  slight  spasmodic  action,  in  order  fully  to  ai’complisii 
it.  Kxamin  Rion  of  the  animal  after  death  luis  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  the  reason  of  this.  Some  of  the  air- 
cells,  particularly  round  the  edies  of  the  lungs,  are  rup¬ 
tured  ;  they  have  run  into  one  another,  anil  irregularly 
formed  cavities  have  thus  been  made  into  which  the  air 
may  e;isily  enter,  but  cannot,  without  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  be  expelled.  Thus  disease  may  also  be  recognized 
by  a  characteri.stic  low  grunting  cougli,  likewise  ea.sily 
explained  by  this  morbid  structure  of  the  lungs.  If  the 
usual  breathing  has  been  rendered  thus  laborious,  it  is 
evident  that  the  horse,  without  skilful  management,  will 
be  utterly  incapable  of  rapid  and  continued  exertion. 
In  fact,  if  he  is  but  a  little  hurried  he  evinces  evident 
distress,  and  if  still  urge<i  on,  he  drops  and  dies;  this 
therefore  is  one  of  the  worst  species  of  unsoundness. 
The  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  air-celU  may  be  pre¬ 


vious  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  by  which  a  portion  of 
them  has  been  rendered  impervious,  and  thus  greater 
labor  thrown  on  tlie  remaniiiig  parts.  TJie  deUciite 
structure  of  the  cells,  probably  weakened  by  the  intiain- 
matioii  in  whicli  it  hud  sharetl.  yields  to  liie  unnatural 
ilisteiition  to  whieb  they  are  thus  expo.sed.  .Many  a 
horse  has  liecome  brokeii-winJed  wlien  urged  to  extra 
exertion  inimetliately  utter  he  has  been  ted:  tor  the  air 
rusliing  violently  into  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  sudden  ami 
forcilde  inspiration,  and  the  lull  stomach  lying  against 
the  diaphragm,  with  which  the  body  of  the  lungs  is  in 
contact,  their  perh*et  expansion  is  prevented,  and  those 
parts,  as  the  edges,  which  are  Iree  from  this  pres¬ 
sure,  are  unnaturally  dilated  and  ruptureil.  The  kind 
of  food  also  to  which  the  horse  is  accuotonu*d  ha.s  much 
to  do  with  this  disease.  If  it  is  comp.irutively  innutri- 
tive,  u  greater  bulk  of  it  must  be  eaten,  and  the  distended 
stomach  will  ottener  and  longer  press  upon  theiiiaphi  agm 
and  impede  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  or  render  it  un- 
e<pml  in  dilferent  parts.  Thus,  broken-wiml  is  a  disease 
of  the  farmer’s  lior.se  led  too  much  on  hay  or  chafi':  it  is 
often  i>roduced  in  tiie  straw-yard,  where  little  more  than 
the  coarsest  food  is  allowed:  but  it  is  comparatively  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  the  stable  of  the  coach-proprietor,  in  which 
the  food  is  of  a  better  quality,  and  lies  in  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass,  and  is  more  regularly  mlministercd ;  and  it  never 
disgraces  the  hunting  or  racing  stable.  It  must  how¬ 
ever  be  confessed  that  there  is  somelinies  an  hereditary 
predisposition  to  this  disease,  consi.sting  in  a  narrowness 
of  chest  or  a  weakness  of  structure  in  the  lungs.  There 
is  no  cure  for  broken-wind ;  no  art  can  restore  the  dilated 
cells  to  their  former  dimensions,  or  build  up  again  a  wall 
between  them.  But  jialliative  measures  may  be  adopted 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  food  slmuld  be  ol  a 
more  nutritive  kind,  niid  contained  in  a  smaller  compass. 
Straw  and  chaff  shiuibl  be  forbiilden,  the  (juantity  ot  hay 
perhaps  a  little  diminished,  and  that  of  corn  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased.  A  mash  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  evening's  fare:  waiter  should  be  sparingly  given 
during  the  day,  and  exercise  should  not  be  required  when 
the  stomach  Is  full.  Occasional  or  periodical  tits  of 
greater  difficulty  of  breathing  should  be  mot  by  small 
bleedings  and  gentle  laxatives.  By  this  management 
not  only  wdll  the  hroken-winded  Imrse  be  rendered  use¬ 
ful  for  many  ordinary  |»urposes,  but  will  be  capable  of 
service  and  labor,  which  it  would  oiherwiso  bo  cruel  to 
require  of  him. 

Bro'kon-wiiKloAl, a.  Having ashortened  respiration, 
as  a  horse. 

Bro'ker,  n.  [See  Broke.]  One  who  does  business  for 
anotlier. — (Cb/u.)  An  agent  or  negotiator  who  transacts 
business  for  merchants;  as,  a  ship-/i7-oA-er.  A  broker  is 
a  sort  of  middleman  between  vendor  and  purchaser. 
He  is  not.  like  a  factor,  intrusted  with  the  possession 
of  the  article  he  vend.s,  ami  he  is  not  authorized  to  buy 
or  sell  in  his  own  name. 

"  Some  Sftuth-.Sea  broker  from  the  city, 

Will  purchase  me.  the  ninre’s  the  pity."  — 

—One  who  deals  in  old  furniture,  goods,  &c.,  or  who  sells 
personal  effects,  Ac.,  after  being  distrained  upon  for 
rent. 

—A  pimp  or  procurer.  (0  ) 

■■  To  play  the  broker  io  mine  own  behalf."  -  Shaks. 

Bro'kera^e,  n.  The  business  of  a  broker. 

— The  percentage  paid  to  a  broker  for  his  trouble  in  ef¬ 
fecting  a  sale,  or  in  negotiating  any  particular  business. 

Bro'kin^^^  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Imsiiiess  ofabroker; 
practised  by  brokers;  redating  to  brokerage,  (o.j 

"  Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish’d  crown.  ’ — Shaka. 

Rro'iiia,  n.  [Gr.J  (Md.)  Food  of  any  kind  that  is  mas¬ 
ticated. 

Bro'mnl,  n.  (Ohem.)  An  organic  compound  consisting 
of  Aldehyde,  in  which  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor.  Sp.  gr.  'S’lio. 

Bromar'ijyrite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Bromahyte. 

Bro'iiiate,  n.  (Vhtm.)  A  compound  of  bromic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Broniaforogry,  n.  (.ye.d.)  A  discourse  on  food. 

Broin'bery.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Poseti,  cap.  of  a 
circ.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Braa.,6  m.  from  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Vistula.  'I’his  place  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  of  K.  Prussia.  Man/.  Tobacco,  liquors, 
and  cliicory.  P>p.  26,(562. 

Brome,  n.  (Cfiem.)  Same  as  Bromine,  7.  r. 

Broiiie.  a  S.  County  of  Quebec,  a  'I'wp.  and  Lake.  B. 
and  W  B.  l*ost  Vills.  same  co.  Ihp.  13,757. 

51roiiio'*«:ra$iH.  «.  (Bot.)  See  Bromus. 

iSroine'lin*  n.  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  jilants,  order  Brome- 
liaceee.  The  green  fruit  of  B.pingnin  is  used  as  a  diu¬ 
retic  in  the  W.  Indies:  the  jiricUly  leaves  yield  hmg 
fibres,  which  are  twisted  into  ropes  and  woven  into 
coarse  cloth. 

Bromeliacojc,  (6ro-mc-?e-ai'-i«-c.  (Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Narci.ss<drs,  named  after  Broniel,  a  Sw’e- 
dish  botanist.  —  Duo  Tri-petaloidous  six-leaved  flow¬ 
ers,  having  imbricated  divisions,  and  mealy  albumen. — 
'I'hey  are  herbs  or  somewdiat  woody  plants,  stemless  or 
with  short  stems,  and  rigid,  channelled,  often  spiny  and 
seal}'  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  racem»*8  or  jianicles; 
the  calyx  3-parted  or  tubular,  persistent,  more  or  less 
cohering  with  the  ovary  ;  the  petals  threa,  withering  or 
deciduous,  equal  or  unequal,  imbricated  in  bud.  The 
stamens  are  six,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  anthers  opening  inwards.  The  ovary  is  3- 
celled,  the  style  single,  the  fruit  capsular  or  succulent, 
many-seeded  ;  the  seiMls  with  a  minute  embryo  lying  in 
the  base  of  mealy  albumen.  —  The  order  contains  28 
genera  and  about  176  species,  all  natives  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  America,  although  some  of  them  are  now  natu¬ 


ralized  both  in  Asia  and  Africa.  'The  best  known  plant 
of  the  onler,  and  Ihe  only  one  much  valued  for  its  fruit, 
is  the  Piiie-apple,  Ani- 
viiF.iu  sittira.  B.,  with 
tln  ir  strong  spiny  leaves, 
cov<  r  the  grimnd  in  immy 
jdaces,  so  as  to  furm  im- 
pciietnilile  thickets.  Many 
of  them  are  epiph.Mic,  or 
grow  upon  trees,  without 
being  paruftites,  particu- 
laily  the  species  of  id- 
landsia,  om*  id  which  is 
the  New  Orb  ans  Moss, 

Long  Bean!,  or  Old  Man's 
Beard  of  the  West  Indies 
and  (d'  the  southern  jiarts 
of  the  United  S^Iates, 
hanging  from  the  trees 
like  the  lichens  of  colder 
climates.  The  leaves  of 
some  arc  so  formed  and 
placed  as  to  retain  near 
their  base  a  quantity  of 
water,  often  uflbrding  a 
delicious  refreshment  to 
the  traveller  in  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  The  water  is,  per¬ 
haps.  of  use  to  the  jdant 
itself  in  droughts.  Not  a 
few  (,if  the  B.  are  capable 
of  vegetating  Imig  with¬ 
out  contact  witli  earth, 
and  of  sustaining  long 
drought  without  inconve¬ 
nience;  for  w  lii(  h  reason, 
and  because  of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flow’ers, 
some  of  them  are  very  frequently  suspended  from  bal¬ 
conies  in  l<outh  America  as  air-plants.  But  the  plants 
(d'  tliis  order  are  more  generally  valuable  for  tlieir  fibres 
than  on  any  other  account.  The  principal  genera  are, 
./twaTki.s.va,  Jiromelia,  Jdllbergia,  and  TUlandsia,  q.  v. 

Bro'lllic  Acill,  «.  (Cheni.)  The  only  known  compound 
of  bromine  and  oxygen.  Kquivaleiit  120.  It  corresponds 
in  comjxfsition  to  chloric  acid,  but  has  never  been  ol>- 
taine<l  in  an  anhydrous  condition.  In  comhination  with 
water  it  forms  a  colorless  liquid,  wiiich  first  reddens  and 
then  bleaciies  litmus.  Witli  bases  it  lorms  bromates, 
which  are  similar  in  their  properties  to  chlorates.  Puimi. 

BA- 

Bro'minc*^  n.  [Gr.  hrnmos.  a  stench.]  iChem^  An  ele¬ 
mentary  substance  discovered  by  Balard,  in  1826,  in  mi¬ 
nute  quantities  in  sea-water,  in  wliich  it  exists  a.s  bro¬ 
mine  of  magnesium.  It  al.‘<o  occurs  in  a  native  bromide 
of  silver  fouml  in  Chili,  and  in  union  with  various  alka¬ 
lies  in  certain  mineral  wate  rs.  It  is  prejiared  by  passing 
chlorine  through  a  solution  of  alkaline  bromides,  until 
the  yellow  color  jiroduced  remains  uniform.  Ether  is 
addeil,  whieli  isolates  the  bromine.  This  is  seji-irated 
from  the  saline  solution  and  sh:iken  up  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash.  'I'li©  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  distille*!  with  binoxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  ami  sulphuric  acid.  Its  aspect  is  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  any  other  element,  for  it  distils  over  in 
the  Ihpiid  condition,  and  jireserves  that  form  at  onlinary 
temperatures,  being  the  only  liipiid  non-metal  lie  element. 
Its  dark  red-brown  color,  and  the  peculiar  orange  color 
of  the  vapor  which  it  exhales  continnally,  are  als<»  char¬ 
acteristic;  but,  above  all,  its  extraordinary  and  disagree¬ 
able  odor,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  iilentity.  The  odor  has  sonie  sliglit  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  chlorine,  hut  is  far  more  intolerable, 
often  giving  rise  to  great  pain,  and  simietinies  even  to 
bleeding  ot  the  n<»8e.  Li<|uid  B.  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
water  (sp.  gr.  2-96),  and  boils  at  145®,  yielding  a  vapor 
b)/2  times  as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr.  5’54).  It  mav  he  frozen 
at  y’5®  to  a  brown  crystalline  solid,  it  rcqnires33  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  capable  of 
forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  corre.-ponding  U>  hyilrate 
of  chlorine.  In  its  bleaching  power,  it^  aptitude  lor  <li- 
rect  combination,  and  its  otlier  chemical  charai  ters,  it 
very  cb'sely  resembles  chlorine  —  so  closely,  indeed,  that 
it  U  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  th© 
compounds  of  chlorine  and  B-  with  other  siihstanccs, 
unless  the  elements  themselves  he  Isolated.  A  necessary 
consequence  <»f  so  great  a  similarity  is.  that  very  little 
use  lias  been  made  of  B..  since  the  far  more  abundant 
chlorine  fulfils  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which  B. 
might  otherwise  he  appli«*d.  In  the  daguerreotype  and 
photographic  arts,  liowever,  some  special  applications 
of  B.  have  been  discovered,  and  for  some  cliemical  op- 
erathms,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  illuminating 
hydn>-carbons  in  coal-gas,  B.  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
chlorine.  The  principal  ctunponmls  of  Ji.  are  Hydro- 
bromic  acid,  a  compimnd  of  one  equivalent  each  of  hy- 
dri>gen  and  B.  'fhe  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  me- 
tiillic  t>xide  is  precisely  similar  to  that  exerted  on  them 
by  hydrocliloric  aci«i.  Thus  hydrobromic  acid  and  pot- 
a.sh  combine,  forming  hromido  of  pota.'ssiuni  and  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
colorless,  strongly  acid,  ami  suffers  no  change  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  decom¬ 
position  takes  jdaco,  and  a  bromic  aqua  regia  is  fia  nied, 
which,  like  the  chloric  aoua  regia,  dissolves  gold  and 
platinum.  With  oxygen,  B.  f()rm8  only  one  compound, 
hrmnic  acid.  q.  v.  With  chlorine,  B.  forms  a  chloride,  a 
reddish-yellow  volatile  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  ])os- 
sessing  bleaching  properties.  It  also  unites,  in  two  jiro- 
portums,  with  pliosphonis  and  iodine.  With  sulphur  it 
forms  a  single  bromide.  None  of  these  compounds 
merit  notice.  The  equivalent  of  B.  is  SO ;  its  symbol  Br. 
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Bro'mize,  v.  a.  (Photng.)  To  treat  witJi  bromine;  a«, 
to  hro'iiize.  a  silvere<l  plato.  —  H^bater. 

Br^^m'IHe,  n.  [<Jr.  bromo.^,  a  {»tencli,ancl  lit/ios,  a  stone.] 
(J/iti.)  A  carbonate  of  lime  uiul  baryta. 

Broin'oforin,  «.  A  cmnpound  of  bromine 

aihl  formyl ;  cm  respondin^  to  clil»>ro!orm.  It  luw  no 
particular  interejit.  Form.  Cclilb^. 

Broiiioliy'<lrio«  a.  {Chnn.)  Applied  to  an  acid  com¬ 
posed  of  ijiie  equivalent  of  bromine  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

Broiii|»'t<»n«  a  western  division  of  Iiondon,4  m.  W.of 
St.  BauTs  ;  po/>,  27.000. 

Bi*(»illH';;;ri»ve.  a  town  of  Englaml,  co.  WorcestiT,  108 
m.  N.W.of  Louilon.  It  is  a  prospjToiis  and  well-built 
plaee,  doing  an  extensive  trade  in  nail-making,  builons, 
and  chemicals  ;  p*>p.  ftJsS. 

Broiniirot^  n.  {('htm.)  A  basic  compound  of  bromine 
with  other  elements. 

Bro'inilH,  n.  [Lat.;  from  Or.  brnmox,  wild  oat.]  (Bot.) 
The  Hrcune-gras.s :  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Gr<tm{nacf(i\ 
chanw'terized  by  tlie  dowers  being  in  lax  panicles  ;  the 
glumes  many-flowered;  the  outer  pulea  bitid.  and  the 
extremities  awned  beneath;  and  by  the  very  short 
ttignia  growing  from  the  face  ol  the  germen  beneath  its 
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apex.  Some  species  arc  very  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  B.  srcaliniis  is  a  liamisome  gntss  in  flelds, 
often  among  wheat.  In  a  young  state  it  ha.s  a  great  re¬ 
semblance  to  rye.  Its  seed-*,  which  are  large,  retain 
their  power  of  germination  tor  years,  and  do  not  lose 
it  l»y  ptssing  thnuigh  the  Intestines  of  animals.  Dele- 
teri«)us  effects  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  bread 
made  from  rye,  along  with  which  the.se  seeds  have  been 
grouml;  but  poultry  are  very  foinl  of  them. 

Hroin'wich  (West,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Stafford- 
sliire,  Ktigland.  3  m.  from  VV'ednesbury,  with  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  in  the  neighborhood;  pop.  41,795, 

Br4»ni'y rite*  n.  (.Vn.)  Native  bromide  of  silver. 
When  pure  it  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with  a  sliglit  tinge  of 
green.  It  is  met  with  in  Mexico  and  Chili,  accompany¬ 
ing  otliiT  JU’cs  of  silver. 

Bronchitis*  {bron-kl'tit.)  n.  There  are  few 

diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  org.ins  more  c»)mmon, 
ami  m  ire  .serious,  than  lliat  form  of  inflammatory  ac¬ 
tion  altiu  king  the  air-p  issage.s,  kmiwn  Jts  the  bronchi.il 
tubes,  or  any  form  of  disease  calling  for  more  prompt  or 
energetic  action.  The  great  exciting  cause  is  cold,  e.'ipo- 
cially  when  combined  with  m  listuro;  but,  whatever 
tends  to  diminish  the  general  vigor  of  tlie  system,  and 
excesses  of  every  kiii  l,  predispne  to  it.  Any  sudden 
change  of  temperature  i.s  apt  to  prodm‘e  it.  It  is  espi*- 
cially  prevalent  during  the  spring  months.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  generally  those  of  a  common  coM,  accom¬ 
panied  witli  an  occasional  cough,  ami  a  simse  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  he. id.iche.  The  cough  increa.se8,  ami  there  is 
a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  aiiil  the  breathing 
produces  a  kind  of  wheezing  noise.  The  pulse  is  rajiid 
and  weak,  and  there  i.s  extreme  lassitude,  with  pain  in 
the  limbs,  mental  heavines.s,  &c.  If  the  feveri-ih  symi>- 
tonis  increase,  the  breathing  becomes  diflicult  from  the 
clog.;ing  of  the  tubes  with  mucus,  which  i.s,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  expector.ited  during  the  cough.  In  severe  cases, 
the  symptoms  become  more  and  more  alarming;  the 
breatiiiiig  becomes  so  embarrassed  that  the  patient  can 
no  longer  lie  down,  but  requires  to  maintain  an  upright 
posture,  and  use  all  his  muscles  in  respiration.  At  last, 
he  is  so  exhausted  that  he  ceases  to  expectorate,  and 
dies  of  suffocation  from  the  accumulated  mucus,  usually 
in  from  five  to  .seven  days.  Even  in  less  severe  cases,  the 
delicate  respiratory  tubes  are  frequently  permanently 
injured,  so  that  the  proper  aeration  of  the  blood  is  in¬ 
terfered  with.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  vary, 
acturding  to  its  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tient;  and  the  necessity  of  always  having  recourse  to  a 
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medical  man  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The 
great  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  reduce  and  remove 
the  inflammatory  conilition  of  the  organs:  lienee  a  mus- 
tard-punltice  should  be  applieil  to  tlie  chest,  tlie  feet 
bathed  in  hot  water,  and  warm  diluent  drinks,  as  bar¬ 
ley-water  or  linseed  tea,  given.  It  is  Ireijueiitly  nece.s- 
sary  to  administer  emetics,  iii  order  to  remove  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  mucus,  'i'he  bowels  should  be  kept  mod¬ 
erately  open  during  tlie  whole  course  of  the  disease. — 
See  Asthma.  Catarrh,  Coioh. 

Broii'olii,  Bko.n'chia,  IhiON'cHi.f:,  r?. [Ur.  6rowc/m5. 
the  windpipe.]  {Anat.)  The  bronchial  tubes;  though 
strietly  meaning 
the  bitnn  aiions, 
or  the  two  tubes 
into  uhich  the 
trachea  or  wiml- 
pipe  splits  on 
e  n  t  e  r  i  n  g  the 
chest.  The  word 
/y.,  <u’  aii'*pas!«ag- 
es,  signihes  ev¬ 
ery  division, siih- 
diiision.and  mi¬ 
nute  ramifica¬ 
tion  into  which 
the  ilivisioii  of 
the  trache  i  sep- 
ursites  till  open¬ 
ing  into  the  air- 
cells  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  tlie 
lungs.  The  fum  - 
tiuii  of  the  bron¬ 
chia  is  to  convey 
the  air  received 
by  the  mouth 
and  no.strils  and 
the  wiiclpipe  to 
every  part  of  tlio 
three  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  and 
carry  it  to  the  pig^  405. 

u’itli  tbo  iinniifo  showin?  the  pomtioii  of  the  windpipe  and 
WHO  me  iiiipuie  bnmoiiial  tubes,  relatively  to  the  lungs, 
blood,  convert- 

id, r  it  idfd  A.  I.arvnx  and  superior  extrenntv  of  the 

iiV  11  imo  trachea:  C.  division  into  brou- 

ri.tl  luood,  and^tii;  i)_  of  the  lungs;  E,  bronchial  ra- 
cliiingiug  it  to  niuscules. 
a  bright  scarlet 
color.  —  See  Broncuiti.s. 

Broil'cliial*  Broii'cliio*  Relating  to  tlie  bronchi. 
iironchvtl  glandx.  {.inat.)  Numerous  small,  dark-col- 
orod  glands,  situatetl  on  each  side  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
in  their  course  from  the  trachea  to  the  lungs. 

Broil '<*llOl‘eI^*  n.  (Afed.)  The  surgical  name  for  a  dis¬ 
eased  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  —  See  Goitre. 

Brourliopli'oiiy*  n.  [Gr.  broychtts,  the  throat,  and 
phone,  voice.]  {Mr.U.)  A  thrilling  sound  in  the  bron- 
cliial  tubes,  audible  by  ausculhitiou,  and  occurring  only 


in  C(‘rtain  iliseases. 

Broiioliot'oiiiy*  n.  (Surg.)  See  TRACHEOTOivrY. 

Broii'rliiiM*  ri.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  two  Bronchi,  q.  v. 

Broii^^'iiiart*  Alexandre,  an  eminent  French  chemist 
and  geologist,  B.  at  Baris,  1770,  was  son  of  Alexandre 
Theodore  B.,  a  distinguished  arcliitect.  Ajipointed,  in 
isOO,  director  of  the  porcelain  iiianiifactorv  at  Sevres,  ho 
held  that  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  revived 
the  abno.st  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass.  In  Ids  Fssai 
d'une  Classification  dcs  lieptdes,  1805,  he  established  the 
four  divisions  of  reptiles,  and  first  gave  them  the  nami*s 
of  Saurians,  Batrachians,  Chfbmians,  and  Ophidians. 
llis  Traite  P^lcntmtaire  de  Mineralogi^,  published  in 
1807,  at  the  instanee  of  the  Imperial  I'nivor.sify,  became 
u  text-book  for  leclurei'S.  In  1814  appeared  liis  Afemoire 
sur  Us  Corps  Organises  FossiUs  itommcs  Trdobdes,  a 
name  wdiicb,  as  well  as  a  basis  of  classification  for  those 
singular  ctustacea,  naturalists  owe  to  Brongniurt.  In 
1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  of  the  French  Institute;  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies  of  Umdon.  and  of 
otlu'r  learned  botlies.  In  1845  appeared  his  Traite  dcs 
Arts  Ctra'iiiqae.s,  D.  1847. 

B.,  Ad  *lp me  Theodore,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Paris, 
1801.  lie  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  n.at- 
iiral  sciences,  especially  to  that  of  hotany,  selecting 
cryptogarnons  jdants  for  special  notice.  In  1825,  he 
puhlislitMl  a  Classification  des  Champignons,  and,  in  1828, 
presenteil  to  the  Institute  the  first  portions  of  his  His- 
toire  drs  VC-gHanx  FossHes,  ou  Kecherches  bofaniques  tt 
gen\ogi<ine,s  sur  Us  vrgetaux  ren  frrmis  dans  Ics  divtrses 
couches  du globe.  The  piihlicatlon  of  this  valuable  work 
wa.s  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  gifted  author’s  ill- 
health.  In  1834,  B.  Wiw  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences.  He  has  also  been  Professorof  Botany 
and  Vegetable  Physiology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  since  1833,  and  Inspector  General  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  sciences  since  18.52.  He  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  founders  of,  and  contributors  to,  the  Annales  des 
Scie.nces  NatureVes  ;  wrote  the  botanical  portion  of  the 
0>quille  in  1831,  and  published  P^numira- 
tion  des  Genres  de,  Flantes  cultiv£es  au  Afustum  d'lTistoire 
natnrelle,  in  1843. 

Br^i'iil*  a  town  ofN,  Italy,  prov.  Alessandria,  11  m.  S.E. 
of  Pavia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine.s.  Near  it  is  the 
castle  of  Broni,  where  Prince  Eugene  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  French  in  1703.  Ihp.  5,076. 

Bronn,  Heinrich  Georg,  a  German  naturalist,  b.  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where 
he  was  uoiniuated  Professor  in  1833,  and  appointed  Lec¬ 


turer  on  Zoology  in  succession  to  Leonhard.  Among  his 
various  scientific  works  may  be  named,  Ji  Hystein  of 
AiiUdiluvian  Z>>ophyte.s,  (1827  ;)  Lethaca  Geognostica,a.n 
important  geological  work,  (1837;)  History  of  Mature, 
(1S41-9;)  and  I'yiiversal  Zoology,  (1850.) 

Itroii'soii*  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Levy  co.,  140  m. 
S.E.  of  'iallahasseo. 

Broil '^»oii*  in  Ohio,i\  township  of  Huron  co.,  20  m.  S.  by 
K.  of  Sandusky  City;;!"/;.  980. 

Broii'soii*  in  Atichigao,  a  village  and  township  of 
Brandi  county,  130  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lelroit,  and  06  W.  of 
Adrian.  Fojy.  2,100. 

Bron^HOii*M  1‘rairie*  in  Afichigan,  n  post-office  of 
Branch  co.,  97  in.  8.\V.  of  Lansing. 

Broiito*  or  Broiifi*  (h/or/V«.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in 
tficlly,  Val  di  Catania,  near  the  Glaretta,  at  the  M'.  base 
of  Mount  Etna,  22  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Catania.  Man/.  >Vool- 
lens  and  paper.  The  country  around  is  productive  of 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  B.  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
English  admiral  Lord  Nelson.  J'op.  12,791. 

Broiito,  a  post-village  of  Upper  Caiiuda,  Halton  co.,  28 
m.  8.\V.  of  Toronto  ;  pop.  about  300. 

Bronte*  Charlotte,  a  distinguished  English  novelist,  b. 
1>16.  The  dauLditer  of  a  clergjnian  living  secluded  in 
the  wild  Y’orksliin*  moors,  she  astounded  the  literary 
world, in  1846  by  tlie  production  id  June  P'yre,  ono  of 
tlie  most  remarkable  novels  in  the  English  language. 
She  was  at  once  jdaced  on  the  pinnacle  of  popularity, 
ami  under  the  p.'^eodtmyni  of  “Ciiirer  Bell,”  she,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  her  two  sisters  Emily  and  Anne,  who  re¬ 
spectively  assumeil  the  cognomens  of  “  Ellis  Bell  ”  and 
‘•Acton  Bell."  brought  out  a  serie.^of  novels  suffii-ientiy 
meritorious  to  staniji  them  as  writers  of  eminent  mark; 
though,  pi.Thaps,  no  succeeding  work  from  Charlotte’s 
l»en  may  justly  rank  with  her  first  and  most  powerful 
effort.  Viltette ;  iShirley ;  WuUnrivg  Heights;  Agnes 
Grey;  The  Frnfe.ssor,  Ac.,  are  the  best  known  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  three  sisters  Charlotte  married  in 
1854,  and  D.  in  1856.  Her  Life  lias  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell  (2  vols  ,  1857),  also  by  T.  VV.  Reid  (1877). 

Broii'tern*  n.  [Gr.  broide,  thunder.]  {Ore»k  Arch.) 
Brazen  vessels  under  the  floor  of  a  tlicnire,  used  for 
imitating  thunder,  by  rolling  stones  in  Ibeni. —  Wiale. 

Broii't4>lito,  n.  [Gr.  hrmte,  thunder,  and  lilhot,  a 
stone.]  The  thunder-stone. 

Broiitol'o^y*  72.  [Gr.  5rw/€,and  adiscourse.]  A 
dissertation  upon  thunder. 

Bron'tozoiiiii,  n.  {l‘al )  A  genus  of  the  large,  appar¬ 
ently  cursorial,  fossil  birds  of  the  triassic  dep«  sits  in 
tlie  Connecticut  valley,  has  been  thus  called.  It  is  only 
known  by  its  gigantic  foot])rints,  some  of  w  liii  li  meas¬ 
ure  12  inches  between  the  lips  of  the  inside  and  outside 
toes. 

Bronx,  in  New  Tori',  a  small  stream  of  YVestchester 
CO,  emptying  into  East  Riv<T. 

Bronx'ville*  in  Aitc  Tork,  a  small  but  imjiroving 
post-village  ot  Westchester  co.,  on  Bronx  River. 

Bronze,  n.  [Fr.]  {AIttal.)  An  alloy  of  c(qq)cr  and  tin, 
to  wliicli  are  sometimes  added  small  portions  of  zinc  and 
lead.  Gun,  bell,  and  speculum  metal  partake  miicli  ot 
the  nature  of  bronze.  Tlie  niamilacture  of  bronze  is 
very  ancient,  having  been  brought  to  a  considerable 
state  of  refinement  700  years  lietore  the  Christian  era. 
The  ancients  used  it  lor  weapons  and  tools,  on  account 
of  its  great  hardness;  but  it  was  at  length  superseded 
for  these  purposes  by  steel,  and  is  now  only  employed 
for  statuary  and  medals.  For  the  former  purjiose,  bronze 
is  particuiarly  well  fitted,  being  tough,  hard,  and  little 
affected  by  atmospheric  influence,  besides  possessing 
the  valuable  prupi-rfy  of  flowing  freely  wlieii  melted, 
and  expanding  when  solidifying;  by  wliich  means  the 
most  intricate  detail  in  tlie  mould  is  copied  witli  sharp¬ 
ness.  Bronze  may  be  tempered  in  an  exactly  contrary 
manner  to  steel.  If  cooled  suddenly,  it  becomes  so  soft 
that  it  may  be  hammered  and  tinned  in  the  lathe;  but 
if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  becomes  brittle,  hard,  and 
-elastic.  In  casting  large  statues  or  otlier  works,  tlie 
greatest  skill  and  care  are  necessary,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  all(»y8  of  copper  and  tin  have  a  tendency, 
w  hen  melted,  to  separate,  the  tin  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
melted  mass,  and  forming  a  more  fusible  mixture. 
From  the  following  analyses,  it  will  he  seen  that  bronze 
differs  greatly  in  coiupohition  :  —  Ancient  bronze  from 
Celtic  aiitiipiities,— tin,  12;  copper,  88.  Egyptian 
bronze, —  tin  *22;  (-{qqier,  78.  Chinese  bronze,  —  tin, 
20;  copper,  80.  Roman  bronze,  —  tin.  15;  copper,  86. 
Modern  bronze  from  tlie  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  —  cuj'per, 
82  45  ;  zinc,  10'30;  tin,  4'10  ;  lead.  3*15. 

Bronze,  v.  a.  To  color,  harden,  or  give  a  superficial 
appearance  to,  as  of  bronze. 

—To  make  hard  in  a  manner  of  feeling;  to  brazen. 

Bronze*  Age  of.  (Grol.)  See  Stone,  (Age  of.) 

Bronze-i>ow<ier*  n.  See  Bronzing. 

Bronz'in;;*  n.  (Applied  Chem.)  The  process  of  cov¬ 
ering  plaster  or  clay  figures,  and  articles  in  ivory,  metal, 
and  wood,  sons  to  communicate  to  them  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  bronze.  The  materials  usually  employed  for 
B.  are  termed  Bronze  poivders.  —  The  base  of  most  of 
the  secret  compositions  for  giving  the  antique  appear¬ 
ance  is  vinegar  with  sal-aminoniac.  Skilful  workmen 
use  a  solution  of  2  ounces  of  tliat  salt  in  a  quart  of 
French  vinegar.  Another  compound  which  gives  good 
results  is  made  with  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  and 
ounce  of  salt  of  sorrel  (binoxalate  of  potasli),  dissolved 
in  vinegar.  The  piece  of  metal  being  well  cl©ane<i,  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  one  of  these  solutions,  and  then  dried  by 
friction  with  a  fresh  brush.  If  the  hue  be  found  too 
pale  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated.  It  is  found  to  be  more  advantageous  to 
operate  in  the  sunshine  than  in  the  shade.  In  B.  plas¬ 
ter  figures  a  cement  may  be  used  or  not ;  if  used,  the  A. 
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will  bo  more  durable;  the  powders  are  mixed  with 
strong  gum-water  or  iMughiss,  und  hiid  on  with  a  pem  il. 
The  suliject  may  be  covered  with  gold-size  diluted  wiih 
turpentine,  and  when  ne-irly  dry,  ruhbed  witli  a  piece 
of  soft  leather,  —  Copper  coins  and  medals  may  bo 
bronzed  thus:  dissolve  in  vinegar  two  parts  of  verdigris 
and  1  part  sal-ammoniac.  Boil,  skim,  and  dilute  the 
(Kilution  with  water  until  it  ceases  to  let  fall  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  and  poured  uptui  the 
objects  to  be  bnmzed,  being  previously  made  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  grease;  the  articles  are  then  waslicd 
and  dried.  —  A  deposit  of  brass  or  bronze  may  be  thrown 
on  objects  by  the  electrotype  proces.s,  by  employing  a 
solution  of  nOO  parts  carbonate  of  potash,  20  parts  chlo¬ 
ride  of  coppjr,  40  parts  sulphate  of  zinc,  260  parts  nitrate 
of  Hiiiiiionia.  —  Dr.  Wagner  published  in  1868  the  for- 
mubus  of  metaliic  bronze  powders  tliat  give  (he  most  fa 
Torable  results.  The  metals  employeil  are,  for  the  most 
part,  copper  and  zinc,  an  alloy  of  the  two  being  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  proportions  are  given  as 
follows:  for  a  bright  yellow  shade,  83  parts  of  copper, 
and  17  of  zinc;  for  an  orange  shade,  90  t«)  96  of  copper, 
and  5  to  10  of  zinc;  for  copper  red,  97  to  99  of  copper, 
and  1  to  3  of  zinc. 

Brosiz'tii^-litlitid^  n.  {Applird  Chf.m.)  A  solution 
cunbiining  chlornle  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
used  for  bronzing  iron  gun-barrels.  Brass  is  sometimes 
bronzed  by  washing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  tliloride 
of  platinum. 

Rroiiz'i4t,  n.  One  who  fabricates  or  imitates  bronze. 

Rroiiz'ite,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Diallage,  with  a 
pseudo-mebdlic  lustre,  frequently  approaching  to  that 
of  bronze. 

Broiiz'y,  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to.  bronze. 

Rrooelk*  {broch^)  n.  [Fr.  bro'Jw,  a  spit,  a  needle,  from 
Celt.  6r  iC,  a  p')int ;  Slav.  An  orn  ament  il  pin 

or  buckle  used  to  fasten  dress;  an  ornament  for  the 
bosom;  ajewel.  —  li.  were  much  u.sed  in  antiquity,  and 
varied  in  form  Jis  much  as  in  modern  times.  They  were 
worn  both  by  men  an  1  women,  and  with  a  view  both  b) 
ornament  and  use.  from  the  time  of  Uomor  to  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire. 

(Painti’ig  )  A  paiutiug  all  of  one  color,  as  an  ludia- 
ink  painting. 

— r.  a.  To  adorn  as  with  a  brooch  or  breast-ornament. 

Not  th’  imperious  .show 
Of  the  full-fortuo'd  C.esar.  ever  shall 
Be  broach'd  with  me.” — Shakt. 

Brood,  V.  i.  [-\.S.  hrnd,  bri-L  from  hrrdan^  to  nonri.sh, 
to  ch«*ri:«h:  Ger.  ht'utcn.'[  To  sit,  a.s  on  eggs;  to  hatch 
by  wanning  and  covering;  a<,  to  broo*l  a  covey  of  birds. 

*•  They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  andeducate. 

And  make  provision  fur  the  future  state.”*— 

•—To  regard  or  Ihink  of  with  long  anxiety;  to  ponder 
anxiously  and  constantly;  as,  to  brood  over  one's 
troubles. 

**  Defraud  their  clients,  and  to  lucre  sold, 

Sit  brooding  ou  uuprofitable  fs>Ad."~^l>>yden. 

-v.a.  Tp  be  in  a  state  of  care  or  watchfulness,  as  a 
mother  over  her  yoting. 

**  Here  nature  spreads  her  frultftil  sweetness  round. 

Breathes  ou  the  air,  and  broods  upon  the  grouuU.” — Dryden. 

— n.  [Ger.  6r«t.J  Offspring;  progeny.  (OeniTally  used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense,  when  applied  to  the  human  tpecieo.) 

'•  The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood!  ” — Wordsworth. 

— That  which  is  bred,  or  the  number  jirotlnced  at  once; 
species  generated;  as,  a  brood  of  diflicnllies. 

Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison!  ” — Addison. 

— A  liatch:  the  number  of  young  bird.s  bred  at  once;  as, 
a  brood  of  chickens. 

*•  t  was  wonderftiUy  pleased  to  see  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood 
of  ducks.” — Spectator. 

(Afining.)  A  heterogeneous  mixture. 

Broocl'-mare,  n.  A  mure  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Br4»o(l  .y«  a.  In  a  state  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  hatching ; 
inclination  to  brood,  (r.) 

**  The  common  hen,  all  the  while  she  is  broody,  sits.” — Ray. 

BrooK,  n.  [A.S.  bror  or  broac.,  from  brocen,  the  pp. 
of  brecan^  to  burst  or  break  forth  ]  A  sumll  natural 
stream  of  water  which  breaks  forth  from  a  source,  ami 
struggles  through  obstacles  with  babbling  imisc;  a  riv¬ 
ulet;  a  burn  ;  a  small  stream  of  running  water. 

“Ill  habits  earher  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  teas.” — Dryden. 

*—v.  a.  [.K.S.  brucan ;  Gr.  bru’  d.  hruro.]  To  l>»*nr;  to 
endure;  to  support;  to  be  patient  under;  as,  he  cannot 
brook  an  affront. 

“  Heav’n,  the  seat  of  bliss, 

Brooks  not  the  work  of  violence  and  war.” — ITilton. 

Brooli,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Newton  co. 

Broikk'dale,  in  Punnm/lvania,  a  post-viilage  of  Susque-i 
iianna  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Great  Bend.  j 

Bro(kke«  IliiXRr,  an  English  poet,  politician,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  divine,  u.  1706.  He  Wius  one  of  the  most ; 
prolific  and  popular  authors  of  his  time,  but  his  best 
known  work  is  the  K>ol  of  Q'lalitg,  which  has  gone 
througli  many  editions,  and  is  still  popular.  With  many 
faults  it  has  rare  beauties  of  style  mnl  inci<ient;  it  is 
thoroiiglily  original,  ainl  written  in  the  purest  English.' 
John  Wesley  puhlisluMl  an  edition  of  it,  and  spoiled  il. 
D.  was  a  man  whose  mind  w.is  a  hundred  years  in 
advaace  of  his  time  ou  political  and  religious  questions. 
D.  1783. 

Brooke*  Sir  Jambs,  K,r.B.,(RAJAn  of  SvRAw\K,)an  Eng¬ 
lish  explorer,  b.  1S03.  He  .served  in  the  Burmese  war,  and 
impelled  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  sailed  in  his  <»wn 
yacht,  in  1830,  for  China,  and  in  his  pas.-iage  through  the 
Eastern  Archipedago  saw  enougli  to  convince  him  that 
if  the  island  of  Borneo  were  acquired,  it  might  be  made 
%  powerful  and  wealthy  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 


On  his  return  from  China,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
at  ills  own  cost  to  Borneo,  where  he  as>isted  the  .Malay 
king,  Miulah  llasscdii,  in  suppressing  a  native  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Afterwards  becoming  liajah  of  i^rawak,  he  <‘X- 
erted  himself  in  snppre.ssing  piracy,  in  facilibiting  Euro¬ 
pean  commerce,  and  in  intnsiucing  civiliz:dion  among 
the  Dyak  tribes.  When  the  Englisli  govt.,  in  1H47,  took 
po.sse.ssion  of  the  island  of  L:ibnan,  B.  wa.s  appointed 
governor  ami  commander-in-chief,  and  created  a  k.c.b. 
He  hehl  authority  at  habuan  till  1856.  acting  also  as 
commissiuuer  uiid  cunsui-geiieral  to  tlie  8ultaii  and  in¬ 
dependent  chiefs  of  Borneo.  Sir  James  became  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  civilization  and  commerce  in  this  remote  part 
of  the  Ea-t,  ami  re8(*lve<l  to  govern  these  Asiatics  not 
only  lor  ihemselves  but  by  themselves.  There  is  no  in¬ 
stance  in  ancient  or  modern  hintory  of  an  experiment 
BO  successfully  carried  out  us  in  this  case.  B.  governed 
the  island,  througli  a  native  council,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  native  races,  lie  quelled  intestine  feuds,  reconciled 
opposite  races,  introduced  (.diristianity  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  exercised  tlie  sway  of  a  suzerain  over  the  na¬ 
tive  chiefs  and  princes.  During  Die  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  China,  Sarawak  was  seizetl  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabit.'tiits,  European  an<l 
native,  were  DiassaciaMl,  Sir  James,  however,  escaiied. 
ami  returned  to  England  In  1858.  In  1^61.  he  again  went 
to  Borneo,  and  suppressed  an  iiiteriieiine  war  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  island.  The  independence  of  Sarawak 
having  been  at  last  aiknowledgeil  by  England,  an  ob¬ 
ject  for  wlikh  Sir  .Tames  liad  toiled  tor  many  years,  he 
bade  his  adopted  home  for  so  many  y'ears  a  last  adieu, 
and  rettirned  in  broken  health  to  England,  where  he  l>. 
11th  June,  1'08. 

Rrookp.  in  yv.  Virginia,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  75  .sq.  ni  ,  and  hounded  on  the 

W  by  the  Ohio  River.  Surface.  Hilly.  Stuk  Very  fer¬ 
tile.  containing  coal  and  iron  ore.  Pop.  6,484. 

Brook'fiel^i*  in  ConnecUetd,  a  post-township  of  Fair- 
field  CO.,  on  the  Housatouic  River,  29  lu.  N.  by  W.  of 
Bridgep«>rt.  Pf>p.  1,193. 

Brook^fleld  Iron  Works,  a  post-village  in  tne 
above  township. 

Brook'field,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. ; 
pop.  1.230, 

Brook'liold,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co., 
14  m.  S.E.  of  IiidianapolU. 

Brook'field,  in  you)(/,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  CO.,  55  m.  E.N.E.  of  Iowa  city,  and  36  S.  of  Du 
buque :  pop.  1,040. 

Brook'field,  in  M issarhusrtts,  a  thriving  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co.,  56  m.  W.  by  S.  ol  Boston;  pop. 
(1870).  2..627 

Brook'field,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Eaton 
CO.,  24  m.  S.S.W,  of  Lansing:  pop.  1.057. 

Brook'fiekI,  in  Mi.'tsmtri,  a  township  and  post-village 
of  Linn  co.,  102  ni.  E  of  St.  .Tosepli,  and  104  W.  of  Han¬ 
nibal  ;  pojy.  of  tlie  township,  2,321. 

Brook'field.  in  Aew  /lunpshirr,  a  post-township  of 
Carndl  co..  30  m.  N.K.  of  (Concord:  pop.  416. 

Brook'field,  ill  New  y»rk,&  post-vilbige  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Madi.son  co  ,  88  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  on  the 
Una<lilhi  River;  pap.  (1870),  3,665. 

Brook'field,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Noble  co.;  pop. 
978. 

— A  village  of  Starke  co.,  12  m.  W.  of  Canton ;  pop.  aht.600.i 

— A  post-township  of  Trumbull  co..  15  m.  E.  of  Warren; 
pop.  2.657.  j 

Brook'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Tioga 
co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Wellsboroiigh ;  885.  j 

Brook'tieki,  in  Vermont,  a  }>ost-township  of  Orange 
co.,  16  m.  S.  of  .Montpelier;  pop.  1,269. 

Brook'fiekl,  in  irMrormm,  a  post  township  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  co.,  14  III.  IV.  by  N.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  2,281. 

Brook'field  Centre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of 
Waukesha  co. 

Brook'field  Junetioii.in  a  village  of 

Waukesha  co.  14  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Brook'liaveii,  in  .^Ussissippi,  a  post-village  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  60  III.  S  W.  of  Jackson. 

Brook'haven,  in  Sexo  T«rA*.  a  township  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  extending  across  I^ong  Island;  p>)p.  (1870),  10,169. 

Broolc'iii^i^,  in  Dnkotah  Territory,  nr\  E. S.E.  county,  on 
the  frontier  of  Minnesota.  Area,  alMint  2,600  sq.  ra. 
It  is  watere<l  by  the  Big  Sioux,  and  the  Lac  qui  Parle 
rivers.  Surface.  Diversified.  Pop.  16:5. 

Brook'laii<l,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 

Brtiok'laiKlville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Bal- 
I  tinioreco. 

Brook  let,  n.  A  small  brook. 

Brook 'I  ill,  in  Illinois, h  township  of  Lee  co. ;  1,236. 

I — A  township  of  McHenry  co. 

Br04»k'liii,  in  Kentuc'y,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Brook'liii,  in  M>iine.  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

Brook'liii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  6 
m.  N.E.  of  New  Brunswick. 

Brook'liii,  or  Brook  lyn,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of 
Hennepin  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River:  pop.  1,024. 

— A  former  township  of  .Mower  co.,  now  merged  in  WiN- 
DOM  township. 

Brookline,  n.  (Bot)  See  Veronica. 

Brook  line,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  80  m. 
N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Brook'llne,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  parish. 

Brook'liiie,  in  .IfassacUusetts,  a  post-towmship  of 
Norfolk  CO.,  5  ni.  S.W.  of  Boston,  with  which  it  forms  a 
junction  by  means  of  a  mill-dam  across  Charles  River 
Biiy.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty, 
ami  the  m my  fine  private  residences  that  adorn  it.  P>p. 
(1870),  6,651. 

Brook  line,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Hillsborough  CO.,  3u  m.  S.by  W.of  Concord ;  pop.  741. 


Brook'line,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wirdham 
CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  85  m.  8.  by  E  of  Mont¬ 
pelier:  pop.  2H3. 

B  rooli'lyn.  in  Alnhnma  a  post-village  of  Coneenh  ro., 
on  the  Scptilga  River,  lOO  m.  S.  of  Montgomery;  p<p, 
937. 

Brook'lyn,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Alameda  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  B.'iy'Df  San  Fnin- 
cisco,  and  10  m.  olf  the  city  of  that  name;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  2,816. 

Brook'lyn,  in  CAnmectictit,  a  thriving  village,  post- 
town?hip.  ami  seat  of  ju.-tice  of  M  iiidhani  co.,  o8  m.  E, 
by  N.  of  Hartford  :  po}t.  (1870),  2.355. 

Brook  lyn,  or  Fisti  Trap,  in  Geoy'gia,  a  villnpc  of 
Baker  co.,  1+6  S.8 .  of  Milltalgeville :  jep.  al»out  9U0. 

Brook'lyn.  in  ///mow,  a  township  of  Ogle  co., — now 
called  Rock  Vale. 

— post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  on  Crooked  Creek,  76  in. 
>V.N.W.  of  $j>ringfield  ;  pop.  1.071. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co.:  pop.  1,235. 

Brooklyn,  in  Ivdiano.  a  po.st-village  of  3Iorgan  co., 
24  ni.  S  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Brook'lyn,  in  hwa.  a  flouri.^hing  village  of  Powe¬ 
shiek  CO.,  110  in.  W,  of  Daveniwrt ;  pop.  971. 

Brook'lyn,  in  Kansas,  a  liliage  of  Douglas  co.,  11  m. 
S.  of  Lawrence. 

— A  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

Brook'lyn,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Campbell  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  2  m.  from  Cincinnati,  and  74  E.N.E.  of 
Franklort ;  pop.  about  620. 

— .\  pro^perou8  village  of  Jessamine  co.,  on  the  Kentucky 
River. 

Brookly'ii,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.;  j>oj). 
966. 

Brook'lyn,  in  Mirhigan,  a  townsliip  and  village  of 
Jackson  co.,  on  the  Rai.cin  River,  53m.  8  S.E.  (*f  Lansing; 
pop.  of  township,  1,691. 

Brooklyn,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Noxubee  co.,  on 
Noxnl>e(*  River,  126  ni.  E.N.E.  ol  Jack.-on. 

Brooklyn,  in  Missmiri.  a  post-olh'  e  of  Harrison  co. 

Brooklyn,  [Dn.  breucK-landt.  broken  land,]  in  NtW 
York  tdate,  a  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  King's  co..  at 
the  M’.  end  of  Long  Island,  oppo^ite  New  York  city, 
from  which  it  i.s  separated  by  East  Iliver.  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  about  ^  of  a  mile  wide,  crossed  every  few 
minutes  by  the  Fulton,  Wall  Street.  South,  Catharine, 
streets.  HaTnilton  Avenue,  and  other  steam-ferries. 
The  city  extend.s  along  New  York  Bay  and  E^st  River 
to  Newtown  Creek ;  Lat.  at  tl»e  Navy  Yard  40®  41 '50"  N., 
Lon.  73®  59'  30"  M*.  The  exterior  line  of  B.  is  22  m.; 
its  ar^a,  16.000  acres.  The  S.  ainl  E.  borders  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  broaii  range  of  low  hills,  which  extend  E.  into 
Queen's  CO.  Along  the  shore  opposite  the  lower  point 
of  New  York  is  an  irre::ular  bluff  known  as  B.  Heights. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  S.  part  of  the  city  is  low 
and  level.  Newtown  (  rwk.  forming  tlie  N.  boumlary,  is 
an  irregular  arm  of  tin*  sea,  receiving  several  small  fresh¬ 
water  streams.  Wallahout  Bay  is  a  ilerp  indentation  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  ol<l  cities  of  Williaiiishnrg  and  B.  Go- 
wariiis  B  «y  extends  into  the  S.  part  of  the  city.  The  land 
that  borders  upon  these  hays  i.s  fiat  and  niarsliy.  Within 
the  limits  of  ihe  city  are  sevenil  districts  known  by  the 
name.s  which  they  lK)re  when  they  were  distinct  locali¬ 
ties.  B.  includes  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  city  S.  of 
Wallahout  Bay.  Upon  East  River,  in  this  district,  are 
numerous  large  manufactories.  The  water  front  is  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  by  wharves  and  warehouses.  —  iri//i'am»- 
barg  (annexed  in  1864)  includes  the  thickly  settled 


Fig.  426. —  seal  op  Brooklyn. 


portions  N.  of  Wallahout  Bay.  It  contains  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  its  entire 
water  front  is  devoted  to  commercial  purposes.  Green 
P'dnt.  comprising  the  17th  Ward,  lit^s  between  Bushwick 
and  Newtown  creeks,  and  occupies  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  city.  It  contains  extensive  ship-yanls.  and  manu¬ 
factories  of  porcelain,  coal-oil.  lifeboats,  and  many  other 
articles.  Wallabont  (or  Ea^t)  B.  Ii<»s  E.  of  IVallnhont 
Bay.  Bedford  and  New  B.  are  localities  on  the  R.R.,  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  city.  Bushwick  Cross  Hoads  and 
Bushwick  Green  are  villages  of  IVilliamshurg.  Gowanus 
is  a  village  near  the  head  of  Gow^anns  Bay.  South  B. 
comprises  the  portion  of  the  city  lying  S.  of  .Atlantic  St. 
It  ha.s  an  extensive  water  fr<»nt:  and  along  the  short 
immense  works  have  been  constructed  to  facilitate  com¬ 
merce,  the  Atlantic  Dock  alone  containing  an  area  of  40 
acres,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  vessel.  The 
commerce  of  B.  is  considerable,  though  it  scarce  has  an 
indepentient  existence,  from  its  intimate  relation  with 
that  of  New  York.  The  docks  and  piers  at  South  B.  are 
among  the  most  extensive  and  commodious  in  the 
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'X>iintry.  Ship-  and  boat-building  and  repairing  are  ex¬ 
pensively  carried  ou  at  Williamsburg  and  Green  Point. 
The  whole  water  front  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  ferries, 
piers,  ships,  and  boat-  and  ship-yards:  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  business  transacted  there  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  commerce  of  the  ^tate.  In  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures,  B  ranks  among  the 
first  cities  in  the  Union.  Located  near  the  great  ctun- 
mercial  centre,  it  Inw  become  the  seat  of  an  immense 
manufai  luring  intere.st.  The  C.  S.  Xaiy  Vard  is  Ica'ated 
upon  Wallabout  Bay,  and  occupies  ru  area  of  45  acres. 
K.  of  it  is  the  U.  S.  Alaritu  H'tspital  for  tbe  Ciire  of  sick 
and  iufirin  seamen  belonging  to  tbe  navy.  The  city  is 
well  supplied  with  pure,  soil  water,  derived  from  Uemp- 
stoa«i,  Hook,  Valley,  aud  :5pringtield  creeks.  B.  has  a 
paid  fire  department,  aud  is  supplit.Kl  with  gas  by  three 
•ompanies.  Among  the  numerous  parks  in  B.  the 
iiandsomest  is  /*>'o>perf  Park,  laid  out  at  a  cost  of, 
up  to  1S77,  over  Sd.000,000,  which  contains  600  acres. 
^The  Ofurt  ffousCf  situated  at  the  rear  of  the 
City  Hall,  is  a  fine  building,  as  also  is  the  (Vy 
ffall  itself. — The  Public  Schoo's  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  45  members. 
The  l\xcktr  Oniltgiatf,  for  girls,  occupie.s  an 

elegant  building,  to  which  is  attached  an  a>truuomical 
ohservat»»ry.  Be.5id»*s  the  public  schot>ls.  there  are  in' 
the  city  more  tU.an  150  privat»«  schools  autl  semioHries, 
several  of  which  are  large  institutions  with  permanent 
iiivestmoiits.  The  B.  Inditute  h.cs  a  free  library,  and 
provides  free  lectures,  and  las^us  in  drawing  and  paint- ^ 
ing  for  apprentices.  Tlie  Mercantile  Literary  A  <itncia- 
tion  has  aid.  50.000  toIs.  and  a  handsome  Imilding, ' 
Law  XiArary,  the  Aarn/ Xyreuw,  and  the  King'$ 
Co.  Lodge  Library  Association^  are  also  very  valuable 
establishments.  Among  the  societies  for  intellectual 
improvement  are  the  Hamilton  Library  Association,\ 
the  Franklin  Debating  Association^  the  Philharmonic\ 
Stciety  of  B.,  the  B.  Horficnltural  Safety,  and  the  J,ong 
Js.  Historical  Society,  having  an  extensive  and  valuable 
library. — The  churches  or  B.  are  justly  celebrate! 
for  their  general  elegance  and  lieanty  of  architeoi 
tural  design.  Large  numbers  of  people  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Xew  York  reside  in  B.\  ami  this  has  led  to 
the  erection  of  so  groiit  a  number  of  churches  that  the 
city  has  been  denominated  the  *‘city  of  churches.*’! 
The  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  represeuted  in  Fig.  427, | 


Fig.  427.  —  CHURCH  of  the  pilgrims,  (Brooklyn.) 


is  a  commanding  object  to  tho.se  approaching  the  city 
from  the  Bay.  —  The  religious  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  and  societies  here  are  very  numerous.  The  Free¬ 
masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Sons  of  Temperance  all  have 
lixiges  in  the  city:  and  there  are,  besi<les,  iinmenms  so¬ 
cieties  for  routuil  relief  and  protection. — Greenwood 
fVnulery,  comprising  an  area  of  550  acres,  lieautifully 
located  upon  the  elevated  ground  E.  of  Gowanus  Bay,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  rural  ceme¬ 
teries  «*oniiecte<l  with  oiir  great  cities.  —  History.  The 
first  8»*ttlHiiieiits  were  made  under  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  in  1625,  by  several  families  of  French  Protestants 
from  near  th*^  river  Waal,  in  the  Netherlands,  who  locateil 
ne:»r  \Vallab«uit  Bav.  Thev  named  their  settlement 
“  ira//o»«x.-*  and  the  l»av  “  W'dlnons  BoghV'  from  which 
is  derived  its  present  name  Wallalmut.  Little  progress 
wa.s  maiie  in  the  settlement  for  many  years :  and  no  gov¬ 
ernmental  organiaalion  was  pfifected  under  the  Dtitch.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  principally  confined  to  several  little  hamlets 
scattered  over  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  city. 
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I  Since  1840  the  increase  of  population  and  the  growth  of 
the  city  have  been  very  rapid,  scarcely  paralleled  even  by 
the  magical  growth  of  the  cities  of  the  W  est.  Although 
possosing  asepiuate  municipal  government,  in  all  >l» 

'  budncM  aud  interests  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  thel 
I  city  of  New  York.  In  ihe  sniiimerof  1776,  New  York 
j  aud  vicinity  bec.ime  the  theatre  of  stirring  military 
'  events.  Alter  the  Jhitish  had  evacuated  lioatoii,  Gen. 

I  Uashington  marche  1  immediately  to  New  York,  belicv- 
iug  that  theeiieuiy  would  make  Ihi.s  the  uext  point  of  at¬ 
tack.  Every  etlort  was  made  to  cuiistruet  and  strengthen 
the  military  defences  of  the  place,  titrong  works  were' 
erected  in  B.  and  other  taiints  upon  Long  Island,  and 
I  large  bodies  of  troops  were  |H)sted  there  to  defend  them. 

I  The  British  arrived,  and  landed  their  trooi>s  upim  Sbiten 
Island,  July  b;  and  on  the  22d  of  .Aug  they  passed; 
over  to  Lmg  Island,  to  the  number  ot  lU,dUO  strong.' 
They  laudetl  in  New  Utrecht,  whence  three  roads  ledj 
over  the  hills  to  where  the  Americans  were  encamped. 
One  of  these  roads  passed  near  the  Narrows,  the  uext 
led  from  Flutbusli,  and  (he  third  far  to  the  right  by  the 
route  of  Flutlands.  It  was  the  design  of  Geu.  Putuaiii, 
who  coiumaudc*(J  the  Americau  forces,  to  arrest  the 
enemy  upon  the  Heights;  and  theappearaiice  of  columns 
of  troops  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  road,  led  to  the  bc-liel  that  the  main  attack  as  to  be 
made  at  that  point.  bile  intent  upon  this  movement, 
it  w;is  found  that  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  were 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Bedlord,  and  that 
there  was  imminent  daiigiT  of  being  surrounded  by 
them.  Attacked  in  front  and  rear,  tbe  Americans  fought 
with  biavery ;  but  a  part  only  succeeded  in  gaining 
their  iiitreuchmeuts.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
more  tiian  3,0v)u  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  that 
of  the  enemy,  less  than  400.  (Jens,  i^ullivun,  Stirling, 
and  \Voodhiiil  were  taken  prisoners, — of  whom  the  last- 
named  died  from  wouml.s  infiicled  alter  his  surrender. 
The  Americans  withdrew  to  New  York  early  on  the  30th. 
under  the  personal  direction  of  lien.  Washington.  Thel 
.American  prisoners  taken  at  this  battle,  and  those  taken 
afterward  during  the  war,  were  confined  in  the  hulks  o! 
old  ships  anchon-d  in  WallalKiut  Bay,  where  they  per-l 
ished  by  hundreds  and  thousands  from  violence,  cold, 
foul  air,  and  stinted  food.  During  the  war  of  1812  a' 
considerable  amount  of  volunbcry  labor  was  expended  in 
erecting  a  line  of  fortifications  around  the  city,  aud 
bodies  of  troops  were  stiitioued  there  to  protect  the  peo¬ 
ple.  P‘  p.  According  to  a  census  taken  about  1698,  the 
pap.  of  tbe  town  numbered  509  persons,  viz. ;  77  men,  101 
women,  240  children,  26  apprentices,  and  65  slaves.  In 
1706  it  contained  tU  freeholders;  96  years  later,  the 
number  had  only  incresised  to  ^6.  The  total  in  1800 
Wits  3,21>S;  in  1810  it  was  4,402;  in  lS-(),  ",175;  in 
1830  it  had  reached  15,292;  in  18^,  the  year  after  its 
incorpomtion  as  a  city,  24,310:  in  1840  it  was  36,233;  in  . 
1S45  it  was  59,574;  in  1850  it  had  grown  to  96.850;  in 
H60,  the  pop.  was  266.661 :  while  the  census  of  1870  gives 
a  return  of3%, 10.5.  Estimated,  1877,500.000.  Valuereal 
and  personal  property.  King’s  co..  1877,  $265,380,461. 
Brooh  lyii,  in  Ohio,  a  p.-township  of  Cuyahoga  Co, 
Brook Tyii,  in  I*rnn.^h'ania,  n  pust-lowuship  oi  sius- 
qiiehanna  co.,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Montrose;  pop.  1,128, 
Brook'lyn,  in  u  po^l•\ iilage  of  Halifax  co., 

140  m.  S.W.  of  Iliclmioiid. 

Brook'ly  II,  in  irisco/<«'n,  a  village  of  Grant  co.,on  tbe 
Wisconsin  Uiver. 

—A  Dost  township  of  Green  co.,  on  Sugar  River,  IS  m.  S. 

of^ladis•>n:  1.111. 

— .A  townsliip  of  8auk  co. 

~A  township  of  iJreen  Lake  co. ;  pop.  1,339. 
Bri^okTyii,  in  L pper  Canada, a  fiourishing  post-village 
ot  Yolk  CO..  34  III.  N.W.  of  Toronto;  7>"p.  about  750. 
Brook'l^’ii  Centre,  in  O./io,  a  village  of  Chi^uhoga 
CO.,  4  ni.  8.W.  of  Cleveland. 

Brook'iiiiiit.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mentha. 

Brook'iieal.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Campbell 
CO.,  120  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond.  j 

Brooks,  Charles  Shirley,  a  popular  English  novelist 
and  dramatic  author,  b.  1815.  A  barrister  by  profession,' 
he  early  show  ed  a  predilection  for  literary  labor,  and  isj 
one  of  the  oldest  contributors  to  the  Ixnidon  comic  jour-  \ 
ual  “  Punch,”  and  of  the  political  articles  in  the  “  Illus¬ 
trated  Lmdon  News.”  Hi8l>e8t  knowu  novels  are 
(hurt,  Tbe  Gordian  Knot,  the  Sili'er  Cord,  and  .Sntmer 
and  Later,  the  last  being  published  in  1866.  Among  his 
dramas,  Tbt  ireoU,  Honors  and  Tricks,  and  The  Sew  Gov- 
tmeKt.  have  l»een  highly  successful.  D.  1874, 

Brook<i.  JoRX,  an  American  officer  and  statesman,  b.  at 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  1752.  He  was  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  at  Reading,  when,  on  the  news  of  the  expedition 
to  Lexington,  he  marched  with  a  company  of  minute 
men,  in  time  to  see  the  retreat  of  the  British.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  stormed  the  intrench- 
rneiits  of  tbe  German  tn»ops  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
and  wa.s  a  faithful  ailherent  of  Wa.^bington  during  tlie 
conspiracy  at  Newburg.  In  the  war  of  1812,  be  was 
aiijutint-general  of  Msissacliusetts;  and  was  governor 
of  that  State  from  1816  to  1823  D.  1825. 

Brooks,  Mvriv.  See  Mxria  del  Gccidente. 

Brooks,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  county,  touching  Florida. 
Area,  alnjut  550  sq.  ni.  It  is  watered  by  the  Withlacoo- 
chee  and  Gcopilco  rivers.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  poor.  i 
Cap.  Quitman.  P^.  8,342. 

Brooks,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co.  ;p^. 
974. 

Brooks,  in  Maine,  a  po8t-tow*nsbip  of  Waldo  co^  40  m. 
N.E.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  868. 

Brook«i  biir^f,  in  IF.  a  village  of  Jefferson 

CO. 

Brook's  Grox  e.  in  A>tf  York,  a  P.O.of  Livingston  co. 
Brook  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Morris  co. 


Brooks'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co. 
Brook's  ^  ale^  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of  New 
Haven  co. 

BrookN'vi  11^,  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Hancock 
CO., on  the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  50  in.  E.  of  Argusta; 
pop.  1,275. 

Brooks'villo,iD  A/alwima,  a  p.-v.  of  Blount  co..  p.  510. 
Brooks'vi lie,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  ILiudoluh  co- 
14o  ■>;.  .8  \\ .  of  31illedgeville. 

Brooksi'ville,  iu  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Addison  co. 
Brook'villc*)  iu  lUinois.n  post-\illnge  and  township 
of^gie  CO.,  2u  m.  N.W.  ot  Oregon  city  ;  p<#p.  ot  township, 

Brook'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town.ship  of  Franklin 
co.,  50  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  4,2U7. 

— A  prosperous  post-village,  cap.  of  al>ove  co.,  well  situated 
at  the  junction  of  tbe  forks  of  the  Whitewater  River,  41 
111.  N.W.  ot  Cincinnati,  and  70  E  8.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It 
possesses  an  active  trade. 

Brook'ville,  in  lava,  a.  post-viflage  of  Jefferson  co., 
9  III.  W.N.M  .  of  Fairfield. 

Brook'ville,  iu  Iowa,  a  village  of  Clayton  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

— .A  jmst-village  of  Jefferson  co. 

Brooks  in  Kentucky,  a  twp.  and  post-vill.,  rap. 

of  Bracken  co.,  65  ni.  N.K.  of  Frankfort :  pop.  twp.,  2,4<f6. 
Brook’ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  CO.,  25  111.  N.  of  Washington. 

Brook'ville,  in  Mississipjn,  a  post-village  of  Noxubee 
CO.,  l7  m.  8  8.W.  of  Columbus. 

Brook  ville,  iu  Sorth  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Gran¬ 
ville  CO. 

Brook'ville,  in  OAto,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
13  III.  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

Brook'villP,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough,  cap.  of 
Jefferson  co.,  on  the  RedUink  Creek,  170  in.  W.N.W. of 
Harrisburg:  pop.  1.942. 

Brook  villo.  in  Tl'isconxm,  a  post-village  of  St.  Croix 
cu.,  on  the  Eau  Galle  River,  27  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hudson. 
Brook'wee<l,  n.  {Bot.)  See  S^molus. 

Broom,  r*.  [A.S  brom.]  A  common  mime  for  different 
shrubs  belonging  to  tbe  genera  Cytisis  aud  SpaeTUM, 

q.  V. 

— A  brush  or  besom;  so  named  because  frequently  made  of 
broom  twigs. 

— r.  a.  (yaut.)  To  clean  the  sides  of  a  ship. — See  Bpeam. 
Broom -corn.  Broom-gkass,  n.  {Bat.) — See  Sorghum. 
Broome,  in  Seio  Yf/rk,  a  S.  county,  embracing  an  area 
of  about  (580  sq.  n>.  Drained  by  (he  Chenango,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  and  Olsetic  rivers,  and  by  some  minor  creeks. 
Surface^  hillv.  Soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Bingham¬ 
ton.  /V/p.(l870X  44.107. 

— .A  township  of  ^hoharie  co.  Pop.  (1870)  1.8.36. 
Broome  Centre,  in  Sew  York,  a  post-office  of  Scho¬ 
harie  CO. 

Broom'-rnpey  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ofobaxche. 
Broom>itiek,  Broom-mafp,  n.  The  handle  of  a  broom. 
Broom  tomi,in  .4 /a6a«*a,  a  post-office  of  Cherokee  co. 
Broom  Ton  ii,  in  Ge.orgia,  a  village  of  Chattooga  co., 
2(X)  m.  N  W.  of  Milledgeville.  Pop.  1.462. 

Brooni'y,  a.  Full  of  broom;  containing  broom. 
Brose,  n.  A  Scotch  dish  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  oatmeal. 

Brose'ley,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  on  the  Severn, 
127  m.  N.W.  of  London.  This  place  is  celebralt-d  for  its 
iron  foundries,  and  its  manufactures  of  tobacco-pipes  aud 
garden-pots.  Pp.  5,196. 

Bro'siiiiiim,  n  [Gr.  eatable.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 

of  plants,  order  Ariocarpacece.  The  spi*cies  B.  utile,  some¬ 
times  called  Galadodcndron  utile,  is  the  celebratt^  palo 
de  vuca,  or  cow-tree,  of  South  America.  It  yields  a  milky 
juice,  said  to  be  almost  as  nutriiions  as  ndlk  from  the 
cow.  From  the  bark  of  B.  namagua  stnuig  fibres  aro 
obtained,  Mhich  are  much  used  iu  rauama  for  making 
sail-cloth  and  ropes. 

Brossos,  Charles  De,  b.  at  Dijon.  1709.  lie  became 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dyon,  and  in  1746  was 
nominated  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
was  the  first  person  to  write  a  description  of  the  rains 
of  Herculaneum,  and  was  the  first  to  use  the  names  of 
Australia  and  Polynesia  in  his  HUtoire  de*  navigations 
aux  terres  Australes.  His  other  principal  works  are, 
Fssai  sur  la  fi/rmutton  micanique  des  langues;  and  His- 
taire  du  septieme  siecUde  la  Republique  Ramaine.  Letters 
from  Italy  have  bet'D  published  under  his  name,  but  the 
book  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  D.  1777. 

Broth,  n.  [A.S.  See  Brew.]  Literally,  that  which  is 
brewed  or  boiled;  specifically,  an  infusion  or  decoction 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  water.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  more  or  less  meat,  generally  ox-flesh,  with 
bone,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  greens,  turnips, 
carrots,  peas,  beans,  onions,  Ac,  The  whole  are  mixed 
together  in  cold  water,  heat  slowly  applied,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  allowed  to  simmer  for  some  hours.  The  meat 
yields  up  certain  ingredient.^  while  others  are  retained 
in  the  residual  flesh.  The  rwd  nutritive  material  present 
in  broth  is  less  than  is  generally  thought,  though  it  aids 
in  s.*itisfying  the  cravings  of  the  appetite.  To  invalids, 
however,  the  form  of  bmth  known  as  beef-tea  (q.  y.)  is 
of  great  importance,  as  it  affords  the  weak  and  sickly 
stomach  a  light  palatable  article  of  diet,  at  a  time  when 
stronger  food  would  do  the  weakened  system  much  harm. 
Broth'el,  n.  [Fr.  5oi  deL]  A  house  of  lewdness ;  a  bawdy 
house. 

Brotli'ellor,  n.  One  who  frequents  a  brothel. 
Brother,  n.;p/.  Brothers, or  Brethren,  [A.S.5ro/Aor; 
G*»th.  Sans.  6-A rd/rd;  Zend.  ArdfAra;  Sclav. 

hratr ;  0.  Ger.  br0dar.'\  One  who  is  born  from  the  same 
father  and  mother  with  another,  or  from  one  of  them 
only.  Brothers  are  of  the  whole  blood  when  they  are 
born  of  the  same  father  and  mother;  and  of  the  half 
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blood  when  tboy  are  the  issue  of  one  of  them  only.  In 
the  civil  law,  when  they  are  ihe  children  of  the  same 
father  and  mother,  they  are  called  intthcr.i  gej-main; 
when  they  deaceml  from  the  same  father  but  not  the 
same  mother,  they  nvecmii^ianguin''  brnthers;  when  they 
are  the  issue  of  the  same  Jiiother  but  not  tlio  same 
father,  they  are  uterine  hrothers.  S.  hulf-brother  is  one 
who  is  horn  of  the  same  father  or  mother,  but  not  of 
both;  one  b«>rn  of  the  same  parents  before  they  w<*re 
married,  a  U./l-Hded  brother  ;  and  a  bastanl  born  of  the 
same  father  or  mother  is  called  a  buotiizr. 

—Any  one  closely  uniteil  with  another  or  others. 

We  few,  wft  happy  few.  we  bani  of  hrothtrs\ 

For  he  to-'iay  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  bo  tuy  brother."— Shaks. 

—One  who  resembles  another  in  manners. 

'*  Ho  also  that  is  slothfut  ia  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  that  is 
a  great  waster.’*— i^rowerds. 

— .4n  associate;  one  of  tlio  same  society  or  denomination  ; 
a  fellow-creature. — See  BRETHRtN. 

Rrothor-^jrerinaii,  n.  See  Brother. 

ISrotli'erliood,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a 
brother. 

"  This  deep  disgrace  of  brotherhood 
Teaches  me  deeper  thau  you  cau  imagine.” — Shake. 

—An  association  of  men  for  any  purpose;  a  fraternity. 

**  There  was  a  fraternity  of  men  at  arms,  called  the  brotherhood 
ofSu  George." — Davies. 

Brother-in-law,  n.  The  brother  of  a  wife,  or  the 
husb  ind  of  a  sister.  See  Affinity,  and  1Ulatio.\6UIP. 

Urotll'erlCHH,  a.  Without  a  brother. 

lirother-likc«  a.  Becoming  a  brother. 

ItrotlierlinoH:^,  n.  State  of  being  brotherly. 

Brotherly,  a.  Like  a  hrother;  becoming  brothers: 
ki!id;  affectionate;  pertaining  to  brothers. 

— arfr.  After  the  manner  of  a  brother;  with  kindness  and 
affection. 

Brother)^,  The,  a  group  of  islets  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  lied  Sea,  10  m.  W.  from  Benin  Island,  Lat.  2b'  N., 
Lon.  43°  '22'  E. 

Brother*^  Valley,  in  Pennsgli'ania,  a  township  of 
Somerset  co. ;  pop.  1,597. 

Broth'ertoil,  ill  a  post-office  of  St  Louis  co. 

Brot]l'erto%vil,  in  ]Vi:iConsin.  apost-townshii*  of  Calu¬ 
met  co.,  on  Winnebago  Lake,  14  m.  N.E.  of  Bond  du 
Lac ;  pop.  1,605. 

Brotz'maKville,  in  iVew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  War¬ 
ren  county. 

Brou.^i^hain  and  Vaiix,  IIsNRT,  Lori>,  p.r.s.,  Ac., 
{broo  Hy)  a  vt-ry  eminent  English  ailvocate.  jurist,  philos¬ 
opher,  and  stite.sman,  ii.  (of  an  ancient  English  family) 
at  Ediiibur.gh,  1779.  He  stinlied  at  the  University  of 
that  city,  where  he  early  made  himself  remarkable  for 
his  aptness  for  mathematical  and  physical  «<‘ieuce;  his 
first  ])ublishetl  production  being  a  p  iper  on  T.'te  lirfrac- 
ti'>n  an  t  Ji-gUction  of  Light,  which  w^us  printed  in  tlie 
“Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Society”  for  1798.  During 
the  following  year  appeared  from  his  pen.  General  The- 
ornns,  being  chiefly  Porisms  in  t  ie  higher  Geometry. 
After  an  extemled  tour  in  Germany  and  llolltud,  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  in  18U0. 
Rt'-siding  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  writers 
in  the  ^iinburgh  Review,  wlieii  it  was  first  cstablishe<l. 
and  contributed  to  it  regularly  till  182S.  In  1803,  when 
only  24  years  of  age,  he  published  his  Iw{airy  into  the 
Colonial  Pdicy  of  the  European  l^>w  rs,  a  work  of  vast 
research,  and  of  great  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  view  for  so  young  a  m  in.  In  1804,  li.  exchangetl  tlie 
Scottish  for  the  English  Bar,  ami  took  up  his  abode  in 
London.  In  1808,  lie  was  called  to  tiie  Bar  at  Lincidn's 
Inn,  atidcommence<l  practice  asa  barrister  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit.  The  fir^t  occasion 
on  which  he  came  prominently  before  the  public,  was 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  merchants  of  Lomlon, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  who  complained  of  the  in¬ 
jury  done  to  their  commerce  by  the  operation  of  tlie 
famous  “Orders  in  Council,”  is.sued  against  Napoleon's 
Berlin  and  .Milan  decrees.  Though  unsuccessful  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  question,  he  ad<led 
considerably  to  his  reputation  as  an  mlvocate,  and  was 
returned  to  the  British  Barliainent,  where,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  made  Ills  first  Bpt*ech,  March  5,  ISIO,  in 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  of  censure  on  the 
Earl  of  Cliatham,  for  privatidy  transmitting  to  the  king 
his  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheblt.  The 
speech  was  good,  and  even  eloquent,  but  it  gave  little 
promise  of  those  subsequent  oratorical  achi,*vements 
which  place<l  liim  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  public 
men  of  his  time.  It  would  he  impo.ssihlo  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  account  of  li.'n  politiciil  career 
while  ho  held  a  seat  in  the  Lower  H  uise.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  alter  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815, 
tlie  attention  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  was 
turned  to  domestic  affairs  an<l  matters  of  internal  regu¬ 
lation:  and  that  to  the  discussion  of  th  'se  subjects,  H. 
brought  a  well-informed  and  versatile  iniinl,  an  enlight¬ 
ened  philanthropy,  liberal  opinions,  and  a  burning  zeal 
against  tyranny,  wrong,  and  oppre.ssion.  His  efforts  for 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army,  the  repeal  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  disabilities,  reform  in  the  govt,  of  India, 
the  diffusion  of  education,  the  improvement  of  prison 
management,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  law  reform,  and 
the  independence  of  the  new.spaper  press,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  In  1818,  R.  obtained  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  for  inquiry  into  abuses  connected  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  foundations  of  the  kingdom;  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  popular  eddeation. 
In  1820-1,  he  was  professionally  engaged  in  Westminster 
Hail  as  Attorney-General  to  Queen  Candine,  whose  cause 
he  advocated  with  sometliing  more  than  the  zeal  of  a 
eomtuon  advocate,  and  his  fearless  and  burning  elo¬ 


quence  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  peruring  on  her  be¬ 
ll  .If.  whether  ns  queen,  wile.or  wom.-m,  the  eiithnsiiislie 
sympathy  of  the  public.  In  1825,  B.  was  elected  Lord 
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Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
of  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  caiine  of  education,  and  tin* 
founding  of  mechanics’ institutes.  In  1827,  he  laid  the 
foumlalion  of  the  “Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uselul 
Kiiowleilge,”  of  which  ho  was  the  firat  i>resident.  The 
first  publication  of  this  society  was  B.'n  di.scourso  On 
the  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science.  Soon 
afterward,  he  took  the  lead  in  establishing  the  Penny 
CyclojKvdia.  In  1830,  the  county  of  York  returned  B. 
as  its  rejiresenlative  in  Parliannmt,  where  he  bceaine 
the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  gr<‘at  cau.se  of  Bar- 
liamentary  Reform.  On  a  new  and  liberal  adniini.stra- 
tion  being  formed  under  Earl  Grey,  B.  was  ajipointetl 
Lord  Cliaiicellor  of  England,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Urougham  and  Voux.  From  1830  to  1834,  Lord 
B.  had  the  8<de  conduct  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Beers,  and  the  scries  of  measures  identified  with  his 
name,  and  which  were  carrietl  into  effect  during  that 
period,  may  be  summed  up  tlius;  —  The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies;  the  opening  of  the  East 
Imlia  trade,  an«l  the  destruction  of  the  Coinjiany's  mo¬ 
nopoly;  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law ;  vast  im¬ 
provements  in  the  whole  system  of  municipal  jurispru¬ 
dence,  both  as  regards  law  and  equity;  the  settlement 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England:  the  total  re¬ 
form  of  the  Scottish  inniiicipal  corporations;  the  entire 
alteration  of  the  Boor  Laws;  anti  an  ample  commence¬ 
ment  niailo  in  reforming  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  10  bishoprics.  In  1834,  B.  resigned  office  along 
with  his  colleagues.  From  that  time  forwanl,  B.  hebl 
an  independent  position  in  the  House  of  Lords,  critlci.s- 
ing  all  jiarties  alike,  but  principally  devoting  himself  to 
the  legal  bu.siness  before  it.  In  1848,  B.,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  an  estate  at  Cannes,  in  tlie  S.  of  France,  pro- 
pr>se<l  tt>  the  newly  established  French  Republic  to  he 
iiaturalizetl  as  a  citizen  in  that  country;  but  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  wish  could  be  carried  out  only  on  his 
ceasing  to  he  an  English  peer.  During  the  period  whicli 
elapsed  from  his  partial  release  from  the  duties  of  the 
senate  ami  the  forum,  Lord  B.  coiitrihutetl  largely  to 
modi  rn  literature.  In  1838,  he  puhlished  tlie  collected 
edition  of  his  speeclies,  with  notes  and  introductions, 
and  a  discourse  on  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients.  He 
etlitcd  VixWy'B  Natural  Theology,  and  wrote  Dissertations 
on  Subjects  of  ScifOice  connected  with  Natural  Theology. 
In  1839  appeared  his  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
who  JlourisheA  in  the  Reign  of  George  JJL,  a  work  com¬ 
pleted  in  1843.  He  next  edited  the  speech  of  DemoS' 
thenes  de  Chronil,  and  published  his  own  P.iliticaL  Phi¬ 
losophy.  B.,  now  retired  from  official  life,  gave  his 
wliole  energies  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  law;  obtained 
the  establishment  of  county  courts,  and  labored  for 
Bankruptcy  Reform  with  a  zeal  approaching  to  enthu- 
8i;ism.  In  1850,  he  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  of  Experiments  and  0‘>se,rvations  on  the.  Properties 
of  Light,  followed  up  by  further  treatises,  in  which  he 
showed  the  principle  upon  which  Newton  estabU«he<l 
his  tlieory  of  light  to  be  inconclusive.  In  1855  appeared 
his  Analytical  View  of  Newton's  Principia;  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  treati.se  On  the  Integral  Calculus,  and 
many  articles  on  “  Light  ”  contributed  to  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Institute,  of  which  body  he  was  a 
member,  and  before  whom  he  delivered  an  address  in 
French,  on  this  subject.  B.  in  his  latter  years  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  E<linbiirgh,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  London  University,  and  D.c.L.  of  Oxford; 
took  little  or  no  part  in  political  affairs,  and  lived  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  his  seat  at  Cannes,  on  the  Mediterranean; 
devoting  himself  till  almost  the  very  last  day  of  his  life 
to  philosophical  and  scientific  pursuits.  D.  May  9, 186S. 

Brougham,  (broom.)  n.  A  kind  of  small  two-  or  four- 
wheeb'd  carriage  for  general  use. 

Broti^hsiliane.  (hroh'shain,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Antrim,  4  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ballymena;  jwp.  1,045. 

Broii$;lit»  imp.  and  p.  of  Bring,  q.  t\ 

Broug;li^t  oii«  John  Cam  Hobhouse,f.r.8.,  Lord,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  author  ami  statesman,  b.  1786.  Ho  wa.s  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  while  there  became  acquainted  with 


Lord  Byron,  whom  he  acrompanied  in  his  travels  In 
Italy  ami  (iivece.  On  his  retni  ii  he  entered  parliament, 
(bcilig  tlien  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,)  ovNing  to  the  sti’ong 
railicalism  ot  his  polilieal  vi«*ws.  as  evinced  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  Letters  to  an  Englishman,  for  which  ho 
Lad  been  cominitt<Ml  to  pris'Ui.  lie  subsequently  became 
a  meinliei*  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry,  and  v^a8  cn*- 
ated  Lord  Broughton,  aftoi  whieh  latter  event  he  ceased 
to  take  part  in  pulilic  aflairs.  LuhI  B.  was  the  anliior 
of  A  Journny  through  Albonia  U7td  other  iYortnees 
of  Turi.e.y  with  Lord  Byron,  Last  Rngn  of 

}>ole,m,  (1816-)  Historical  Jllu.drutions  of  t/ic  Fowth 
Canto  of  Chiide  Harold,  Ac.  He  D.  July,  1869. 

BrouM'ssa.  in  Natolia.  Hqv  Bri'ssa. 

BiM>iim'sai»,  Fran(;ois  Joseph  Victor,  a  celebrated 
French  })hysieian,  li.  at  St.  .Malo.  1772.  Brofessor  at  the 
military  liospital  of  Val  de  Gr&ee  in  1820,  he  became  pr^j- 
fcMsoro'f  general  jiatliology  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in 
Baris,  1832,  and  alterwards  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  The  infiuence(*f  B.  in  his  gom-rution  was  nn- 
boiiiuled,  and  his  so-called  Phy>nologicul  Doclrine  rapidly 
acquired  a  great  sway,  the  traces  of  which  are  visible 
even  now.  though  a  more  exact  knou  ledge  of  jdiysiojogy 
lias  d'-monstruted  that  the  views  of  B.  were  (*m*-8lded 
and  exaggerated.  He  announced  himself  as  the  fonmler 
of  a  pathology  which,  for  the  fir^t  time  in  the  history 
of  jiathologies,  was  based  upon  an  enlarged  and  compre- 
hi-nsive  acquaintam’e  with  anatomy.  Tlie  ba.sis  of  B.'s 
doctrine  was  the  assunijdion  that  ihe  animal  ti.ssue8  are 
endowed  with  a  jiroperty  called  I>n/a5j7t7y,  a  property 
wliieh  is  called  into  play  by  the  action  (d  stimuli  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and  by  the  operation  of  which  all  vital  phe¬ 
nomena  are  produced.  1).  1838. 

BrouiHJSOiie'tia,  H.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  J/o- 
racecr.  There  i.s  but  one  spe<  ies,  B.  papyrifera,  the  pa¬ 
per  mulberry,  the  bark  of  wliicli  is  used  in  China  and 
Japan  as  paper  material,  and  in  the  South-Sea  Islands 
for  making  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  plant  tonus  a  small 
tree,  with  soft,  brittle,  woolly  brandies,  ami  large,  hairy, 
rough  leaves,  either  lieart-sliaped  and  undivided,  or  cut 
into  deep  irregular  lobes. 

Brow,  (bron.)  n.  fA  S.  hreew,  hruwa ;  0.  Ger.  hrdwa,  the 
e\ebrow;  Goili.  vrahr:  Sans,  bhril.]  The  jiroiuinent 
riilge  over  the  eye;  the  an  h  of  hair  on  it.  —  The  fore¬ 
head. — The  general  air  of  tlio  countenance. 

“Then  call  them  to  our  presence,  face  to  face,  and  frowning 
brow  to  brow."  —  Sh'iks, 

— The  edge  of  a  precipice,  hill,  or  any  high  place. 

“  And  to  the  hrov'  of  heaven 

Pursuing,  drive  theia  out  from  God  and  bliss.”  —  Jfiffon. 

— r.  a.  To  bound;  to  limit;  to  be  nt  the  eilge  of.  —  Milton. 

Brow-antler,  The  first  shoot  on  a  deer  s  head. 

Smart. 

Brow'boat,  r.  a.  (imp.  browbeat;  pp.  browbeaten.) 
To  depress  or  bear  dt>\\n  with  a  stern  brow,  or  witli 
liaiiglity,  stem  looks,  or  with  arrogant  speech. 

Brow'boatiii;^,  n.  Tho  act  of  depressing  by  stern  or 
haughty  looks. 

“What  man  wilt  voluntarily  expose  himself  to  the  imperious 
browbeatinijs  and  scorns  of  great  uieii  ?  '' —  L' Estramjt. 

Brow'l>ouii<K  a.  Crowned;  having  the  head  encir¬ 
cled  as  with  a  diadem. 

'•  He  was  brow-hound  with  the  oak.”  —  Shaks. 

Brow''or,  in  Pemisylvania.  a  jiost-office  of  Berks  co. 

Brow'i‘r*s  in  N.  Carolma,  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 

dolph  co. 

Braw'loss,  a.  M’ithont  a  brow;  without  shame. 

Brown,  (6/  oww,)  a.  [A  S.  brun;  0.  Ger.  briln ;  Ger. 
braun,  allied  to  hrennen,  to  burn;  Fr.  brun.]  Of  a 
burned  color :  dusky ;  of  a  dark  or  dusky  color,  inclining 
to  red  or  black. 

— n.  (Painting.)  A  dark  dusky  color  inclining  toward  red, 
of  various  degrees  of  dejdh,  of  which  there  are  many 
sorts.  It  belongs  to  the  tertiary  colors,  known  as  rus¬ 
sets  or  olives,  in  winch  the  hue  is  modified  by  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  dark  or  black  pigment. 

— t’.  a.  'I’o  make  brown  or  dusky;  to  give  a  bright  browTi 
color  to. 

— V.  n.  To  become  brown. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  an  American  novelist,  b.  at 
Bhiladetphia.  1771,  was  of  a  higlily  respectable  family, 
of  Quaker  descent,  lie  studied  law'  with  great  ardor, 
but  took  a  disgust  to  tin*  practice  of  the  profession,  and 
abandoned  it  for  literature.  His  first  publication  was 
Alenin,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Rights  of  U’/mcn,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1797;  followed  in  1798  by  Wirland,  or  the 
Transformation,  a  novel :  and  in  1799  by  (h'mnnd.  or  the 
Secret  In  1798  he  established  himself  in  the 

city  of  New  York  ;  and  wlien  the  yellow  fever  broke  out 
there,  B.  refused  to  for^iUe  his  friends  and  neighbors; 
and  after  performing  the  last  offices  of  affection  for  one 
of  them,  a  young  physician,  w  as  himself  attacked  by  the 
pestilence.  His  conception  of  the  disease  he  embodied 
in  his  next  work,  Arthur  Mervyn,  or  Memoirs  of  the 
l>ar  1793.  The  publication  of  “  Arthur  Mervyn”  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  that  of  Edgar  Huntly,  or  the  Ad- 
‘ventures  of  a  Sleep-  Walker.  The  second  part  of  “  Arthni' 
Mervyn”  appeared  in  ISnO;  and  (lara  Howanf  in  1801 ; 
and  In  1804  the  series  of  his  romances  was  closed  with 
Jane  Talbot,  first  printed  in  England.  In  1801  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  and  8o<»ii  undertook  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Regis¬ 
ter.  In  1804  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Linn,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  New’  York.  He 
projected  the  plan  of  an  Annual  Register,  tho  first  work 
of  the  kiml  in  the  United  States,  and  edited  the  first 
volume  of  it  in  1806.  Between  1803  and  1809  he  pub¬ 
lished  3  political  pamphlets,  w'hich  excited  gene?*al  at¬ 
tention.  His  health  gave  way,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe 
was  rwommendefl ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  leave  his  family  for  any  length  of  time,  and  tried  only 
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a  short  excursion  into  New  Jersey  ami  New  York  in  the 
Bununer  ot  KSOU.  Kimiing  thin  was  of  no  etl'eet.  lie  agreed 
to  go  abroad  in  the  following  spi  iug,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  see;  r>.  IhK).  Brown's  life  was  blatneless;  his 
manners  were  gentle  and  un  trtecte<l ;  and  his  conversa¬ 
tional  resources  considerable,  tliough  he  was  somewhat 
eilent  in  large  or  mixed  cotnpanies.  llis  reading,  though 
desultory,  was  very  extensi\e;  and  his  facility  in  writ¬ 
ing  only  t«)o  great,  as  it  induced  him  t*)  compose  story 
after  story,  trusting  apparently  to  luck  for  the  disen¬ 
tanglement  of  llis  plots.  He  threw  oil*  3  romances  in  one 
year,  “with  the  jirinters  devil  literally  at  his  ell»ows.“ 
llis  style  was  often  ileficieiit  in  ease  and  simplicity  ;  and 
he  was  apt  to  stop  sliort  in  the  midst  of  his  most  excit¬ 
ing  narrations  to  philo.suphize  upon  them;  hut  his  ro¬ 
mances  were  mm  h  admired  in  his  time,  and  are  still 
read  with  interest.  He  ha<l  a  powertnl  but  somewhat 
morbid  imagination.  consi<lerable  descriptive  power,  and 
mucli  intensity  of  conception. 

Browil«  Ja<’OU,  an  Ameriean  general,  n.  in  Bucks  co., 
Pennsylvania,  1775.  Desciuided  from  menil)ers  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  one  of  the  ])loneers  (d*  JellVr- 
8tm  eo.,  N.  Y.  In  IHIJ,  he  joined  tlie  militia  service  ns  a 
militia  general.  He  was  appointed  major-general  in  tlie 
regular  service  in  isif,  and  di>tinguislie«l  iiimself  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  and  of  Niagara  Falls;  also  at  the 
Biege  of  Fort  Erie.  He  receivoil  llie  thanks  of  Congress 
and  a  gold  medal,  emhlemafic  of  hfS  triuiuphs.  Oen.  li. 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  command  in  18*21,  and  n.  182.S. 

Drown,  Jamks,  an  eminent  American  ])u'djsher  and 
hiM)kseller — the  “John  Murray.*’ us  he  was  calle<i.  of  the 
United  States — died  at  his  seat  in  Watertown,  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  March  10,  1n5  >,  age«l  tifty-live.  The  son  of  a  farmer 
in  very  liumblo  circnmstance.s,  in  Acton,  Mass.,  he  rais<  (l 
himself  by  his  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  enterprise  to  be 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largi‘5t  and  most  successful  linns 
in  the  hook-trad©  in  .\merica.  Tlieir  juihlications  were 
standard  w’orks  of  a  high  cliaracter;  and  Mr.  Bimwh's 
fine  taste  and  patriotic  jiride  were  gratifn-d  by  so  far 
improving  the  mechanical  e.xecution  of  tliem — the  [»»i- 
per,  print,  and  binding — tliat  they  rivalled  tlie  hand¬ 
somest  productions  of  the  Englisli  and  Scot«  h  pn*ss. 
Very  rarely  w’ere  liis  excellent  judgment  and  instinctive 
anticipation  of  the  public  ta^^te  deceived  in  his  gigantic 
speculations.  He  was  Iiimself  well  acquainted  with 
bibliography;  his  shop  was  a  favorite  resort  of  all  the 
literati  of  New  Knglaml,  ami  lie  never  forgot  the  name 
of  a  book  once  iuquireil  for,  or  the  well-considered  jmlg- 
nient  of  a  competent  pers<ui  upon  its  merits.  The  for¬ 
tune  which  lie  had  fairly  won  was  munificently  used  in 
numerous  liberal  benefactions. 

Drou'it,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Brun'mian  system,  B. 
in  Berwickshire.  England,  1735.  He  divided,  in  his 
famous  system,  all  diseases  into  sthenic  and  asthenic; 
in  the  first  of  these,  theexett  z/u'W//,  whi(  li  ho  consiilored 
the  source  of  life,  was  increased,  while  in  the  second,  it 
was  diminished.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  lor  the 
cure  of  all,  except  the  sthenic  alTections,  was  to  stimu¬ 
late.  Accordingly  ho  prescribed  rich  diet,  wine,  and 
spirits  in  largo  (piantities ;  ami,  as  the  phy.sicians  (d*  that 
day  probably  erred  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  not 
strange  that,  for  a  while.  B.  oht.iine<l  a  high  reputation. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Bruiionian  sys¬ 
tem  had  extended  its  influence  over  tlie  whole  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  Germany  its  author  \Vii.s  designated 
the  M'^jdical  Luther.  B.  profe.<se<i  the  greatest  contempt 
for  all  systems  of  medicine  w'hich  had  preceded  his  own, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  less  original  than  ho  as¬ 
sumed  t«i  be.  His  faculty  of  exatti'dlity  is  the  Halleriaii 
irrit ibUity,  hut  elevated  into  so  distinct  a  form  that,  as 
is  justly  remarked  by  Bronssais,  it  takes  the  rank  of  an 
ontological  creation:  in  fact,  it  was  as  purely  the  work 
of  fancy  us  was  tlie  Archtrus  of  Van  ifelmont.  But 
there  is  a  great  merit  nhieh  belongs  to  B.,  and  deserves 
to  he  remeiuhered.  namely,  his  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  disease,  in  by  f.ir  the  greatest  number  of  case.s,  im¬ 
plies  a  debilitated  condition  of  thu  organism.  1).  17S8. 

Brown,  John,  an  officer  in  the  AmcMican  army  during 
tlie  Uevolntion,  was  n.  in  Berkshire  co..  Mass.,  in  1741, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Caughnawaga,  New  York,  where  he 
was  ajrpointed  king's  attorney.  But  he  soon  returniMl 
to  Pittsfield,  in  his  native  State,  and  took  an  active 
share  in  the  patriotic  movements  at  tlie  opening  of  tlio 
Uevolntion.  In  May,  1775,  ho  served  under  Allen  and 
Armdd  in  their  successful  expedition  against  Ticomlt*- 
Toga  and  Crown  Point,  and  was  sent  as  special  messenger 
to  the  Congress  at  Pliiladelphia  with  the  news  of  their 
success.  M'hen  Elhan  Alien,  in  S"pt.  of  the  same  year, 
made  his  attempt  to  surprise  .Montreal,  B.  co-operated 
with  him.  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  wliile  his 
leader  was  captured.  The  next  Bee.,  Major  B.  joined 
Arnold  and  .M<mtgomery  before  Q  iebec.  M’hilo  leading 
H  party  of  men  up  the  Mohawk  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Schuyler  in  1780,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscadu  of  Indians 
ami  was  slain. 

Drown,  John.  See  IlAnpF.R’.s  Fkrry. 

Browsi.  HfiNRV  Kikk,  an  American  sculptor,  n.  at 
Leyden.  Massachusetts,  1814,  rweived  the  eilucaliori  of 
a  farmer's  hoy,  w'orkiiig  in  summer,  and  stmlying  in 
winter.  At  IH,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  studied  itortrait- 
paintiiig.  It  was  by  chance  tliat  ho  beeaiiie  a  sculptor; 
for.  having  modelletl  tin*  hea*l  of  a  lady,  it  wjis  so  much 
commended  that  he  res*)lve»l  to  pursue  that  lu’ancli  of 
art.  By  the  aid  of  friemls.  lie  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy, 
ami  after  studying  there  for  some  time,  he  returned  to 
the  U.  States,  ami  soHIihI  at  Bn»)klyn,  where,  having 
many  commissions  for  monum.ental  art,  he  perfected  the 
casting  of  bronze,  as  a  material  better  adapted  to  expo¬ 
sure  than  marble.  Among  his  priix-jpal  works  in  mar¬ 
ble  are  the  statue  of  Jlope^  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  //yudts 


and  Pleiades,  mid  T/te  Four  St'usons ;  besales  busts  of 
Bryant,  ^pen8el•,  Nott.  &c.  In  bronze  be  has  executed  a 
colossal  statue  of  Be  \\  itt  Clintuii,  the  Amjel  of  Rttri- 
hiUion,  AiC. 

Dr<»wii«  Robert,  b.  1550,  p.  1030;  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  tlie  Brow.mms,  q.  r. 

Dr4»uii.  Kuiiert,  a  Scoteli  botanist,  B.  at  Montrose, 
1773.  Having  studied  medicine,  he  became,  in  1795, 
assistant  siirgeun  in  a  Scottish  Feiicible  regiment.  De¬ 
voting  himselt  to  the  study  cd'  botany,  be  resigned  Ids 
commission  in  1800,  and  the  following  year  was,  on  the 
recommendation  of  8ir  Joseph  Banks,  engaged  as  natu¬ 
ralist  in  the  expedition  sent  out  under  Captain  Flinders 
lor  the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts.  Un  his  return 
in  1805,  lie  bi ought  home  nearly  4,000  sjiecies  of  Au^tla• 
liaii  plants,  a  large  proportion  of  which  wtue  new  to  sci¬ 
ence.  ^oon  after,  he  was  appointed  libratian  to  tin- 
Linineaii  S'oeiety.  To  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Edin¬ 
burgh  Wernerian  Society,  and  those  of  the  Idmia'aii 
Society,  he  contributed  memoirs  on  AiCltpiadrit  ond 
Prot€ace<B,  and  pubiUlied  1‘rodromus  Plorit  Aoixe  llol- 
landia  et  insuUn  Ian  vul.  i.  IhlO;  a  bup- 

plement  to  tlxis  work  appeared  in  1830,  relating  to  the 
Proteacect  only.  He  also  wrote  the  GmeraL  Kr.marks^ 
Geographical  and  Systemalicid^  on  the  Botany  >f  2'erra 
Aui-tralis^  attached  to  the  narrative  of  Captain  lliii- 
(ier.s's  exiiedition,  1814.  llis  adoption  of  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu,  the  French  botanist,  led  to  its  general 
substitution  in  place  of  the  Limneun  method.  B.'» 
numinous  memoirs  in  Transactions  of  societies,  and 
otlier  contributions  to  botanical  science,  secured  for  uni¬ 
versal  approval  the  title  conferred  on  him  hy  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  of  Botanictrrum  facile  Princeps.  In 
1810,  B.  received  the  charge  of  the  library  and  splendid 
scientific  collections  of  Sir  Josejih  Banks,  w  Inch,  in  1827, 
Were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  when  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  tlie  botanical  de]>artnieiit  in  that 
establishment.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  f.r  s.  ;  in  1832, 
ji.c.L.,  of  Oxford;  and  in  1833  was  elected  one  of  the  18 
foreign  associates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France.  In  1839,  the  Royal  Society  awarded 
him  their  Oi»pley  medal  for  his  IHscoveHt s  duHng  a  /S#'- 
rie.s  of  I'cars  m  the  ^Subject  of  Vegetable  Jmpi'egnu/ion. 
He  was  president  of  the  Linuseau  Society  from  1849  to 
1853.  B.  1858. 

Drown,  Sir  Georoe,  an  English  general,  n.  1790,  at  El¬ 
gin,  Scotland.  Ho  entered  the  army  in  1806,  was  made 
a  lieutenant  in  1807,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen.  He  served  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the 
Peninsular  war  from  1808  to  1814,  during  which  he  was 
Wounded  at  Talavera,  and  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  the 
storming  of  Badajuz.  Ho  was,  in  1814,  made  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  and  served  in  the  Amencan  war.  He 
was  made  a  lieutenunt-geiieral  in  1851.  and  in  1854  com¬ 
manded  the  light  divi.sion  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  in 
tlie  Crimea.  On  Nov.  5,  1854,  he  was  severely  wounded 
at  Itikermaiin.  lie  had  the  command-in-chiet  of  the 
storming  party  wliich  was  unsuccessful  in  the  first  at- 
Lick  on  tlie  redan  of  Sehastopol.  In  1856  ho  was  ga¬ 
zetted  general  in  the  army  “for  distinguished  services 
ill  the  field.”  1).  1S65. 

Drowii.  Hugh  Stowell,  an  English  divine,  ii.  in  the  Lsle 
of  Man,  1823.  At  the  age  of  15  he  came  to  England  to  learn 
the  profession  of  engineer.  This  occupation  he  loilowed 
until  he  came  of  age,  and  he  drove  a  locomotive  engine 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railroad  for  bix 
months.  It  was  his  custom,  after  his  day's  work  at 
Wolverton  was  done,  to  spend  4  or  5  hours  in  reading 
and  in  meditating  un  what  lie  had  read;  and  his  first 
classical  e.xercises  were  written  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
inside  the  fire-bo.x  of  a  locomotive  engine.  Resolving 
to  become  a  clergyman  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  he 
entered  as  a  student  at  King's  College,  and  studied  there 
for  three  years.  Doubts,  however,  came  over  his  mind 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  in  tlie  Liturgy  and 
C.itechism  of  the  Churcli  of  England.  These  doubts  ul¬ 
timately  proiluced  in  liis  mind  the  conviction  that  the 
baptismal  doctrines  of  tlio  Establishment  were  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  he  accordingly  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  1848,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  Myrtle  Street  Chapel  at  Liverpool, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  recognized  leinlers  of  the 
Biptist  body  there.  As  a  lecturer  to  the  working 
cla.s.seH,  lie  is  so  successful  that  he  collects  un  audience 
of  between  2.600  to  3,000  artisans  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  from  15,000  to  25,000  copies  of  his  lectures  are  sold. 

Brown*  Th  imas,  a  celebrated  Scotch  metapliysician,  B. 
at  KIrkmabreck,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  1778.  He  studied 
at  Kiiinburgh,  and,  in  1806,  entered  into  co-partnership 
with  Br.  Giegory,  Diigald  Stewart,  professor  of  mural 
phibiHOjdiy,  being  indisposed  in  the  winter  of  1808-9.  en¬ 
gaged  B.  to  read  lectures  for  him  in  his  class.  In  this 
capacity  his  success  was  so  great,  that  in  1810  he  was 
induced  to  resign  his  practice,  and  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment  ofoolleague  to  Bugald  Stew’art  in  the  chairof  moral 
philosophy  111  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  llis  lectures 
oil  the  Poilosophy  o/the  Human  J/Bn/,  published  after  his 
death,  have  been  pnunniuced  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 
His  style  is  certainly  the  most  captivating  that  has  ever 
been  employed  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  philosophy.  D. 
1820. 

Drown,  Maximilian  Ulysses,  a  field-marshal,  of  Irish 
origin.  In  the  Austrian  army,  w’ho  rendered  groat  services 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  gaining  in  1746  the  battle 
of  I’lacciitia,  and  taking  (Jeiioa.  In  1746  he  defeated  the 
Prussians,  wlio  had  invaded  Bohemia,  and  won  the  battle 
of  l^xsowilz.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Prague.  B.  at  Bale,  1705;  n.  1757. 

Brow’ll,  in  Illinois,  i\,  W.  county  with  an  area  of  320 
sq.  m.  It  has  for  its  E.  frontier  the  Illinois  River,  and 
N.E.  Crooked  River,  and  is  watered  also  by  McKee's 


Creek.  Surface,  tolerably  level ;  mixed  timbered  land 
and  prairie.  productive.  Cap.  Mount  Sterling. 
12.205. 

Brow  n,  in  /nr/hma,  a  county  in  the  8.  central  part  of  the 
State,  area  320  aq.  in.,  watereil  by  the  Salt  and  B*  an 
Blossom  creeks.  Surface,  undulating,  itoil,  fertile.  Cap. 
NasJiville.  Pop.  8,081, 

—  A  township  of  llaticoi'k  co.;  pop.  1,329. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co.;  pop.  1.*233. 

— A  township  of  Martin  co. ;  pop.  1,048. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Cniw- 
fordsville;  jn>p.  2,126. 

—  A  township  of  Morgan  co.;  pop.  1,673. 

— A  townsliip  of  Ripb-y  co. ;  pop.  2,2^14. 

—  A  tr>wn8hip  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  1,521. 

Btr^^wii,  in  Iowa,  a  townshij)  of  Linn  co.;  pop.  1,581. 

Brown,  ill  RansaSy  a  N.E.  county,  on  the  confines  of 

Nebraska,  with  an  area  of  abon{  650  8(j.  in. ;  watered 
by  the  lork  of  the  Nemiiha,  ami  the  Gi  assliopper  and 
Wolf  rivers.  Surface,  varied.  Sod,  fertile,  tap.  Hia¬ 
watha.  Pop.  6,823. 

Bro%«'ii,  In  Michigan,  a  township  of  Manistee  co. ;  pojx. 
459. 

Brown,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  county;  area,  450  sq.  m.; 
watewd  by  the  Minnesota  and  Big  Cottonwood  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified.  Soil,  excellent.  Cap.  New  Uliu. 
l*op.  6,396. 

Brow  II,  in  Ohio,  a  S.S.IV.  county,  near  the  Ohio  River 
whnh  divides  it  Irom  Kentucky.  It  is  drained  by  the 
East  fork  of  Little  Miami  River,  and  also  by  the  M  bite 
Oak,  Straight,  and  Eagle  creeks.  Area,  about  500  s<}.  m. 
Surface,  uneven.  Soil,  excellent,  with  a  sub-stratum 
of  liiuestone.  flip.  Georgetown.  J'op.  30,802. 

— A  township  of  Athens  co. 

— A  tow'iiKhiji  of  Carroll  co.;  pop.  2,022. 

— A  tc»wnship  of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  1,239. 

— A  tcfwiisliip  of  Delaware  co. ;  pf>p.  1,108. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  819. 

— A  tow'iiship  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  1,242. 

— A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  1,639. 

— \  township  of  Paulding  co. ;  pop.  1,140. 

— A  township  of  Vinton  co.;  pop.  1,297. 

Brown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co. ; 
pop.  347. 

— A  township  of  Mifflin  co. ;  pop.  1,192. 

Brown,  in  Texas,  a  central  county,  with  an  area  of 
about  1,050  sq.  in.  The  Colorado  River  bounds  it  on  the 
S.,  and  it  is  also  watered  by  the  Pecan  River.  Pop, 
544. 

Brown,  in  Wisetmsin,  a  N.E.  county  at  the  head  of  Green 
Bay.  ..-Irca,  526  sq.  ni.  The  Neenah  or  Fox,  and  East 
and  Centre  rivers  flow  tbrougli  it.  Surjace,  uneven. 
*^oi/,  partly  fertile,  fbfp.  Green  Buy.  >*op.  (1870), 25,168. 

Brow'bill,  7i.  See  Halbert. 

Brown  Coal,  n.  (J/m.)  A  variety  of  coal  distinguished 
from  stone  coal  by  its  streak  when  scratched,  w  hich  is 
brown  and  different  fiom  the  black  stieuk  coal.  There 
are,  however,  two  distinctions  of  greater  importance 
tlian  streak,  aft'ecting  brown  c<tal :  one  is.  that  they  de¬ 
teriorate  by  exposure  to  the  air,  tending  to  split  and  fall 
to  powder;  theotlier,  that  they  contain  water,  which 
inti-rferes  w  iih  their  value  as  economic  fuel.  As  almost 
all  tlie  lignites  belong  to  a  more  recent  geological  period 
than  that  called  ratboni/erous,  they  liave  been  often 
spoken  of  as  ynodern  coat.  They  are,  however,  confined 
to  no  age.  many  true  lignites  occuning  in  rocks  much 
older  tlian  the  tertiary  period,  while  some  tertiary  rocks 
contain  excellent  stone  coal. 

Brow  lie.  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  physician  and  author, 
B.  in  London,  in  1605.  Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts, 
he  went  to  Leyden,  w  here  ho  became  an  M.D.,  and  in 
1642  ])iiblished  his  famous  book,  the  Beligio  Medici.  lu 
1646  appeared  his  book  on  Vulgar  Krrt.rs.  in  folio. 
Cbarles  11.  honored  him  with  knighthood  in  1671.  B, 
1682,  His  life  has  been  written  by  Br.  Jobnson. 

Browne  If  ill.  in  rLiiinia,  a  po.st-oflice  of  Wythe  co. 

Brow  ii'fielll,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.| 
60  m.  S.W.of  Augusta;  pop.  1,323. 

Brown'tieliii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co., 
on  Lake  Erie,  25  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sandusky  city;  pop. 
1,461. 

Brown  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Crawford  cq, 

Brow  nie,  {bruu’ne.)  A  kind  of  fairy,  formerly  believed 
in  ill  the  Hebrides  and  North  of  Scotland.  He  was  an 
obliging  sixrt  of  elf,  tliat  used  to  come  into  houses  by 
night,  and  perform  lustily  any  piece  of  w  ork  that  mighf 
remain  to  be  done.  Atone  time  e\eiy  family  of  imi)or- 
tance  believed  that  tl»ey  had  a  special  brownie,  and 
they  gave  him  offerings  of  the  various  products  of  the 
place.  Thus,  some,  when  they  cliurmd  tlieir  milk,  or 
bri'Weil,  poured  some  of  the  milk  or  wort  through  the 
hole  of  a  stone  called  the  brownie's  stone.  The  brownie 
of  Scotland  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Robin  Goodfellow  of  Kiiglami. 

Brown'in^,  (Chrm.)  A  process  by  which  the  bar¬ 
rels  of  muskets  and  rifies  are  partially  oxi<li7.ed  and 
sulphurized,  and  so  prevented  from  being  easily  rusted. 
Tlie  barrel  being  brightened  and  cleaned  thoroughly 
from  oil,  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  iron,  sal- 
aiumuiiiac,  ami  sulphate  of  copper,  is  laid  on,  and  al- 
low'eti  to  remain  several  liotirs.  Tlie  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  ami  tlie  barrel  is  cleaned  ultimately  with 
alkaline  water,  and  polished. 

Browiiiiigr^  Robert,  a  modern  English  poet,  b.  at  Cam* 
berwell.  1812.  His  first  acknowledged  work,  l*araceh 
sus,  was  piiblislied  in  1836,  and  found  some  eulogists,  if 
but  few  readers.  His  Pippa  l\isses,  a  fantastic  but 
graceful  dramatic  poem,  obtained  more  favor  with  the 
pulilic.  In  1837  he  publislied  his  tragedy  of  Straford, 
which  was  a  failure.  Sordello  ami  The  Blot  on  the  Scub 
chem,  were  not  more  successful.  In  1806  appeared  hit 
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M*:n  and  TTomm.  In  n<Mition  to  the  ahovo-mentioned 
Works,  Ji.  has  jiubli^hed  King  Victor  a7iU  King  Chorh^, 
Dramatic  Z-.vnc.s,  Return  <■/  the.  DrnsrSy  Colomb's  Birth- 
dag,  Dramatic  H>nnance,  The  S'hU's  ErrawL  and  a  new 
volume  of  poems  (18t>4).  Ilis  latest  wcrks  are  :  71(f  Ring 
Ofid  the  Boole  );  FiJhieidtUe  /hh'(lS72);u!id  The  Red 
Cotton  Niyht-Cop  Country  {187o).  B.  has  especially  culti¬ 
vated  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  with  the  histor  y 
of  both  of  which  he  is  minutely  and  widely  acquainted. 
He  marrioil  Miss  Klizabeth  Barrett,  a  poetess,  and  author 
of  A  urora  Leigh,  The  Drama  of  Exile,  Babel' 6  Ch  ild,  tU*u 
Guidi  Windowa^  Ac.,  who  D.  in  1861. 

Drown''!!!;:'*  lUinoU,  a  post-township  and  village  of 
Schuyler  co. ;  pop.  of  township  2,139. 

Drowii’iii;:  Ferry,  in  Missouri,  a  P.O.  of  Henry  co. 

Rrowii'iii;:*.S,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Drow'n'i ii;:ton,  in  Rennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Butler  co. 

Hrowii^i8i;;:ton,  in  Verm<mt,  a  post-township  of  Or¬ 
leans  CO.,  41  m.  N.B.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  901. 

Drowiiiiig^toa  Centre,  in  Vermont,  a  pust-office  of 
Orleans  co. 

Drown  Iron-ore,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  hydrate  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  composed  of  86*6  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of 
iron  and  1B4  water.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
ore,  which  generally  occurs  in  stalactitic,  botryoidal.  and 
mammillated  forms,  with  a  fibrous  structure,  a  8ilk> 
lustre,  and  often  a  semi-metallic  appearance.  In  color 
it  is  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and  is  distinguished  I 
from  other  ore.s  of  iioii  by  a  brownish-yellow  streak, 
free  from  any  tint  of  red. 

Rrown'i^tli,  a.  S<»mewhat  brown. 

Drowii'ini!!,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Brownists,  q.  v. 

B  rowii'i.sls,  n.  p/.  {Reel.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Cliristians, 
wliich  arose  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  lOtli 
century,  and  took  their  name  from  their  founder,  Robt. 
Brown,  a  man  of  some  lejirning,  but  of  an  impetuous 
and  fiery  temper,  lie  began  to  inveigh  against  the  cere¬ 
monies  the  Churcli  of  England  in  15S0,  and  zealously 
diffused  his  sentiments  hy  preaching  from  place  to  place, 
priticipally  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Being  greatly  op¬ 
posed,  he  left  England  with  a  congregation  which  he  had 
collected,  and  settled  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealaud :  but, 
quarrelling  with  his  flock,  he,  three  years  afterwards, 
left  them,  and  returned  to  England.  He  again  itinerated 
through  the  country,  and  preached  with  considerable 
success ;  but  he  afterwards  conformed  to  the  Establishetl 
Church,  olitained  the  rectory  of  (bundle,  and  D.  1630. 
His  followers,  however,  continued  to  increase,  so  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  Ifr.ri,  estimated  their  number  at 
upwards  of  20,000,  exclusive  of  women  and  chihlren. 
The  B.  umlerwrnt  great  persecutions  under  Elizabeth, 
and  retired  in  considerable  numbers  to  Holland.  From 
them,  however,  have  sprung  the  powerful  sect  of  the 
Independents  or  Co.vgrkgationalists,  q.  v. 

Drown  .Harftli,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Bladen  co. 

Drown'neKH,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brown. 

Drown  Pi;finent.s*  n.  pi.  (Painting.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  substances  in  which  the  three  primary 
colors  unite  in  unequal  proportions,  retl  being  in  excess. 
B.  P.  are  elilefly  mineral,  and  are  used  sometime.s  in  a 
raw'  but  usually  in  a  burned  state.  The  most  important 
are  bistre,  nsphnltum,  umber,  terra  di  sienna,  Mars 
brown,  Ciissel  earth,  and  brow'ii  mailder. 

Drowil'-ruHt*  n.  {Agric.)  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  which 
a  brown  powder  is  substituted  lor  the  farina  of  the  grain 

Vraig. 

Brown-S^^qiiartl.  C.  Edod.vrd,  an  eminent  French 
physi»»Iogist,  h.  at  the  Mauriiius,  1818,  has  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  hiinsi'if  b,>  his  researches  into  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  lie  has  publishe<l  many  val- 
uahle  professional  works;  was  ajijiojnted  j)rofessor  in 
the  Paris  Fchool  ot  Medicine  in  1869,  and  resides  in 
that  city  and  New  York  nltenmtely. 

BrowiiH'bur;2r*  iii  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
bridge  CO.,  143  m.  from  Kichmond;  pop.  abont  220. 

Drow'fis'bnr;:,  in  Jndvina,  a  post-village  cf  Her.di  icks' 
CO.,  on  W  liite  Lick  Creek,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis; 
pop.  551. 

Drown‘»  Cove,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Alben'.aile  co. 

Drow'ii’s  Creek,  in  Norik  Carolina,  Anson  co.,  joins 
tlie  Yittikin  from  the  S.W. 

Drow'ii't^  Creek,  in  W  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Har¬ 
rison  CO. 

DrowilH'dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Butler  co. 

DrowiiHTord,  in /otca,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  on 
North  River. 

Brow'ii's  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Clark  co. 

Brown's  iu  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Davi.s  co. 

Brow  n's  '\\\  Neo)  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

Drown'H  0/a’o,  a  post-villageof  Washington 

CO.,  16  m.  W.N  \V.  of  Marietta. 

Drown'j^  .Hills,  in  a  village  of  Mercer 

co  ,  on  Satnly  Creek. 

— A  village  of  Miflliii  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Drown'si  Hills,  iu  IVeU  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Har¬ 
rison  CO. 

Drown'son,  Orestes  AuouSTUfi,  b.  in  New  Hampsliire, 
1802,  is  to  some  extent  a  self-educated  man.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  Presbyterian,  he  became  a  Uuiversalist  preach¬ 
er.  then  a  Uuitiirian,  and  afterwards  a  Socialist,  of  the 
school  of  Robert  Owen  and  Frances  Wright,  in  support 
of  whose  tenets  he  delivered  lectures.  He  contril>nted 
extensively  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  Socialist 
and  Rationalistic  party,  wrotean  autobiographical  novel 
entitled  Charles  Ellwond.^ud  several  other  works.  About 
1847,  ho  commenced  th^  publication  of  the  Boston  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  a  title  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  Brownson's  Quarterly,  on  his  removal  to  New' 
York,  after  his  adojjtiou  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 


This  review  has  been  for  many  years  the  lending  Roman 
Catholic  perhalical  in  tlie  U.  Slates.  Mr.  i^.  has  written 
The  Spirit-Rujipfr,  iiin\  a  work  entitled  The  Omvert,  a 
metaphysical  account  of  (he  mental  processes  by  which 
he  ha.s  arrived  at  liis  present  convictions. 

,  Brown  ^|>ar,  n.  (Miu.)  A  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  tingeil  by  oxide  of  iron  an<l  manganese.  The  name 
is  applied  more  e>pecially  to  those  varieties  ot  brown 
C]'>>tal!ize<l  Dolomite  wiiich  contain  carbonate  of  iron. 

Brown's  Point,  in  AVie  Jersey,  a  village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  CO.,  on  Raritau  Bay,  5  ni.  S.E.  of  Pertli  Amboy. 

Browns'port,  in  Tennessee,  n  village  of  Decatur  co.,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  110  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Brown  Stout,  n.  A  superior  kiinl  of  porter. 

Browiis'town,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.O.  of  Sevier  co. 

Br4!wni«'towii«  in  Indiana,  post-townsliip  of  Jack- 
son  CO ,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  C<dumhus  :  pop.  2,.')80. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  above  co.,  70  in.  S.  of  Indiarapo- 
li.s ;  pop.  572. 

Brow'!i^'tOWn,  in  Michigan,  i\  post-village  ainl  tow'n- 
sliip  of  Wayne  co.,  14  m.  N  .E.of  Monroe  city  ;  pop.  2,037. 

Browilf^'town,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath. 

BrowiiK'town  Crook,  iuAficAi^un,  Wayne  co.,  emp¬ 
ties  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Brown-j^tncly,  w.  Olooniy  study;  dull  thoughtful¬ 
ness;  absorption  of  tlic  n  ind  in  listless  meditation. 

Brown'si  Valloy,  in  a  post-village  of  Y'u- 

ba  CO.,  I'J  m.  N.K.  ol  Marysville. 

Brown'iH  Yulley,  iu  hldiana,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. 

Bro%vn«^'villo«  in  Alabama,  a  P.O.  of  Talladega  co. 

Browns^villo,  in  Arkan.<as.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Prairie  co.,  27  m.  E.  of  Little  ILu  k. 

Browns'villo,  in  (California,  a  post-village  of  Yuba 
CO.,  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 

Browns  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Mouroe  co.,  on 
Ocrnulgee  River,  35  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

Browns'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on 
the  Big  Muddy  River,  176  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Br4»W'ns'ville.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  40  m.  W.N.W  of  lndianai>olis. 

— A  post-township  ot  Union  co.,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Liberty; 
pop.  900. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  E.  fork  of  the 
Wliite  Water  River,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Kichmond,  and  50j 
N.W.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  320. 

Browns'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Barren  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Edmondson  co.,  situate  on  Green 
River,  130  m.  S.W,  of  Frankfort,  and  10  m.  W.  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave;  pop.  about  220. 

Browns'ville,  in  Maine,  a  pust-village  and  township 
of  Piscataquis  co.,  lOO  m.  N  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Slate  is 
largely  produced  here.  i'op.  of  township,  860. 

Browns'ville,  iu  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO. 

Browns'ville,  in  .VicAi'i/un,  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  on 
Thorn  Apple  River,  55  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing. 

— .K  village  of  Lenawee  co.,  on  the  Raisin  River,  11  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Adrian. 

Rrow'iis'ville,  in  3//c/ii^an,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co. ; 
pop.  about  IhO. 

Browns'villo,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Houston  <;n.,  on  tlie  Mississippi,  II  m.  from  La 
Crosse:  pop.  of  township,  1.589. 

Browns'ville.  in  Mississippi,  u  village  of  Hinds  co., 
2h  m.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Browns'ville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  SaUii0k.co., 
on  Lummine  River,  40  m.  W.  of  Booneville. 

Browns'ville,  in  North  Carohna,  a  pust-office  of  Gran¬ 
ville  co. 

Browns'ville,  in  Petinsylvania,  a  prosperous  post- 
borough  of  Brown.sville  township,  Fayette  co.,  on  tlie 
Moiiougahela  River,  35  m.  S.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  190  W. 
by  S.  of  Harrisburg.  Steamers  ascend  thus  far  from 
Pittsburg.  A  splendid  britlge,  630  feet  long,  spans  the 
river,  and,  taken  generally,  this  is  a  busy  town  with 
manufacture-^  of  iron,  gla.ss,  paper,  Ac.  7bp.  1,749. 

Br<iw  iiH'vilie,  in  Ohii»,  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  54  m. 
•N  .E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  pi>st-v.  of  Licking  co  ,  40  m.  E.  of  Columbus,  pop.  391. 

— A  village  of  Washington  co.,  5  m.  W.  of  the  Ohio  River. 

— A  village  of  Harrison  co.,  14  m.  M'.N.W.  of  Cadiz. 

—  A  village  of  Mouroe  co,,  27  m.  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

Browns'ville,  in  Ori^gitn,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co., 
oil  tlie  Cahipooya  River.  22  m.  b.E.  of  Albany;  pop. 
788. 

Bro%vns'ville.  in  S^ndh  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Marl- 
bonmgh  ilistrict. 

Br4!wiis'ville,  in  Tennessee.,  a  twp.  and  post-vill  ,cap. 
of  Haywood  co.,  lJ7  m.  W.S.VV. of  Nashville.  An  exten¬ 
sive  trnde  is  carried  on  here.  Pop.  twp.  4,262 ;  viil,  2,467. 

Browns'ville,  in  Texas,  (formerly  Fort  Brown.)  a 
flourisliing  post-town.  cap.  of  Cameron  co.,  on  the  Kin 
Grande,  facing  Matamoras,  40  m,  from  the  embouchure 
of  the  river,  and  300  S.  of  Austin.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  enterpri.sing  and  busy  places  in  the  State,  having 
an  active  trade  with  Mexico,  carried  on  by  steam-navi¬ 
gation.  Pop.  4,9J5. 

Browns'ville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  village  of  Ogden 
CO.,  on  the  E.  border  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Browns'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Windsor  co 

Browns'ville,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Cabell  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  24  m.  from  Ironton,  Ohio. 

Browis'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  CO.,  150  ni.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Brown'town,  in  Oregon,  a  township  of  Josephine  co. ; 
pop.  about  260. 

Brown  University,  a  seat  of  learning  founded  by 
the  Baptists. at  W  arren.  Rhode  Island,  ill  1764.  Known 
at  first  under  the  name  of  Rhode  Island  Coll.,  it  received 
afterwards  its  actual  uameiu  houorof  Nicholas  Brown, 


Esq.,  and  removed  to  its  present  sent  nt  Providence 
in  1770.  'J’be  college  was  founded  on  the  following  plan  : 
“That  all  the  members  of  the  institution  shall  forever 
enjoy  full,  free,  abwolnte  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  that 
the  places  of  ]>rofessorH,  tutois,  and  other  oilb'ers,  shall 
he  free  and  open  lor  all  denominations  of  Protestants. 
Tlie  government  of  the  college  is  vesied  in  a  Board  of 
Felhkws,  consisiing  of  12  nienihers,  of  w  lioin  8,  including 
the  pre.-ideiit,  mu.st  be  Baptists ;  and  a  Boani  of  Trustees 
consisting  of  36  members,  of  wliorn  22  must  be  Baptists, 
5  Friends  or  Quakers,  4  Congregatfonalists,  and  5  Epis¬ 
copalians.  This  venerable  institution,  pn'sided  over 
since  1867  by  Dr.  Alexis  Caswell,  is  iu  a  highly  prosper¬ 
ous  condition. 

Browii'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Vigo  co.,  12  m. 
S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Brown'villo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  l^Iitchell  co. 

Bi'OWil'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  J.enawee  co. 

Br<>wii'ville,  in  Nebraska,  a  thriving  post-town  and 
village,  <‘ap.  of  Nemaha  co ,  on  the  Missouri  River;7>()p, 
of  township  2,386;  of  village  1,305. 

Browii'ville,  iu  Ne^v  y<  rk,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  of  Jeflfersiui  co.,  on  Black  River,  4  m.  from  Water- 
town.  near  Lake  Ontario;  p"p.  (1870,)  3,219. 

Browil'wooit,  iu  I'exas,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co. 

I  Browii'wort,  «.  (Bo/.)  See  ScROJ'nui..vRi.\. 

Brow'-|>OHt,  n.  (Carp.)  A  cross  beam. 

Brow'se,  r.  a.  [O.Ger.  p/v*S(i,a  shoot ;  h  r.  brouter  1  To  eat 
or  feed  up<m  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  or  sprouts;  to  feed  upon 
branches  or  shrubs. 

“  And  being  down,  is  trod  in  the  dust 
or  cattle,  and  lrou:$ed,  aud  sorely  hurt.”  —  Spenser. 

— V.  n.  To  feed  on  leaves,  sprouts,  or  buds,  or  on  the  ten¬ 
der  branches  or  shouts  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

**  Savages  browsing  on  herbage,  like  cattle."  —  Arbuthnot. 

— n.  Bulls,  sprouts,  or  leaves,  or  the  tender  branches  or 
twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of  goals,  Ac. 

“  The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues. 

The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browse."  —  Dryden. 

Brows'or,  n.  One  that  browses. 

Browso'-wood,  n.  Bushwood  or  twigs  on  which  an¬ 
imals  feed. —  Booth. 

BrowK  iii;^,  n.  The  same  as  Browse. 

Brox'ton'M  Brid^^e,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office 
of  Colleton  district. 

Brovlet^'villo,  in  TVa'OS,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Brii^it,  Aumand  Joseph,  a  French  admiral,  h.  at  Colmar, 
1796.  Commaiider-in-ciiief  (tf  the  Ocean  sqmidron  in 
1852,  he  served  in  1864  in  the  fleet  in  the  Bhick  Sea,  as 
vice-admiral,  under  Admiral  Hamelin,  and  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  first  bombardment  of  Sebastopol.  'I'he 
same  year,  he  succeeded  Admiral  Hamelin.  D.  of  the 
cholera  at  Messina,  Nov.  25,  1855. 

Bruce*  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family  of  Norman  origin. 
Robert  de  Briis,  or  Bruys,  came  over  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  hy  a  grant  of  lami  in  York.shire.  Rtibert,  his  son, 
was  the  companion  in  arms  of  David  I.  of  Scotland,  at 
the  court  of  Henry  I.  of  England;  and  when  the  Scot- 
ti>h  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Jiis  ancestors,  he 
bestowed  tbo  lordship  of  Annandale  upon  his  early 
friend.  Robert  do  Brus.  'fbe  eldest  son  of  the  secimd 
Robert  curried  on  tbe  Engli>h  line  of  the  family,  while 
his  younger  son  became  the  proper  founder  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  branch.  His  great-gnindson  married  Isabel,  second 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Lion  ;  and  their  eldest  son  was  Robert  de  Bruce, 
the  competitor  with  Ballot  for  the  Scottish  throne. 
(See  Bai ML,  John.)  His  son.  also  called  Robert,  mar¬ 
ried  under  singular  and  romantic  circumstances,  a  young 
and  beautiful  widow,  only  cbild  of  Nigel,  Earl  of  Car- 
rick,  and  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Walter,  the  HigU- 
Stew'ard  of  Scotland,  and  thus  added  largely  to  the  es¬ 
tate  and  feudal  influence  of  the  family  of  this  union. 

Bruce,  Robert,  the  restorer  of  Scottish  Indepen<lent‘o,  was 
the  first  fruit  of  the  above  marriage.  He  was  b.  the  year 
(1274)  in  which  Edward  I.  ot  Fffigland  was  crow  ned.  In 
1'296,  as  Earl  of  C.irrick,  he  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at 
Berwick.  Shortly  after,  he  abandoned  tlu  cause  of  Edward, 
and  with  his  Carrick  >assa!s  joined  the  Scottish  leaders 
in  arms  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  a  few  months  afterw'ards,  at  Irvine, 
H.  made  his  peace  with  the  English  monarch.  After 
Wallace’s  defeat  at  Falkirk,  B.  burned  the  castle  of  Ayr 
to  the  ground,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  retired  into  tlie  recesses  of  Carrick.  In 
129. »,  tlie  year  after  Wallace  had  rt  signed  the  regency, 
B.,  then  in  his  25th  year,  was  admitted  one  of  the  four 
regents,  who  ruled  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  BalioL 
In  the  three  campaigns  whieh  subsequently  took  place, 
.fi.  Continued  faithful  to  Edward.  With  .lobu  Comyn, 
calleil  the*’  Red  Comyn,”  the  nephew  of  Baliol,  he  appears 
to  have  entered  into  some  agreement  as  to  their  rival 
claims  to  tlie  throne.  In  an  interview'  between  them, 
in  tbe  church  of  the  Minorite  Friars,  Dumfries,  Feb.  4, 
1305-6,  a  <iuarrel  took  place,  and  B ,  in  a  iiaroxy.sm  of 
passion,  stabbed  C<uuyn  with  Ids  dagger.  B.  hastened 
to  Lochmaben  Castle,  assembled  his  vassals,  and  asserted 
Ids  right  to  the  throne.  Two  months  afi<T  (March  27), 
he  was  crowned  king,  at  Scone.  An  Engli*ih  army  under 
the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  nominated  by  Edward  governor 
of  Scotland,  took  possession  of  Pi-rth,  and  on  the  night 
of  June  is,  attacked  B.  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Athole.  Send¬ 
ing  his  queen  and  her  ladies  to  Kildrumniie  Castle, 
under  the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
he,  with  200  followers,  crossed  Loch  Lomond,  and  had 
recourse  for  subsistence  to  the  chase.  B.  next  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  little  island  of  Ruthlin,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  all  winter,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dead.  In  his  absence,  the  English  took  th« 
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castle  of  Kililrnmmio,  lump:  Nigel  Brnceancl  other  chiefs  j 
who  liud  (letei)(ie<t  it,  and  tore  tlie  <]ueen,  and  princess  I 
Marj«)ry,  from  tlie  Hanclnary  of  St.  Duthac,  Itoss-sliire. i 
All  H'h  e*>tates  were  c*mtiscated,  and  himself  ami  adhe¬ 
rents  excommunicated  hy  the  Pope's  le.ate  at  Carlisle. 
In  the  Hprin.5  of  Ido:.  with  ahont  oOO  men,  li.  landed  in 
Carrick,  and  at  miilnight  surprised  theKn>*ljsh  fiarrison 
in  his  own  caslle  of  I'nrnberry;  hut  helore  a  Hiiperior 
force,  he  retired  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ayr¬ 
shire.  At  Loinlouii  Hill.  May  lU,  ld07,  he  delealed  the 
English  umior  the  Eirl  of  Pembroke.  In  less  than  two 
year.s  Im  wresteii  from  the  Kiiglish  nearly  tlie  whttle  of 
Scotland.  His  authority  being  now  established,  in  1309 
B.  atlvanced  to  Durham,  laying  waste  the  country.  Tlie 
same  year  Edwar<i  11.  of  England  invaded  Scotland,  hut 
was  compelled  to  n^treat  from  Edinburgh  to  Derwick- 
iipon-Tweed.  During  tlie  harvest  of  13l'J,  the  Scotsagaiii 
invaiied  Emrlaud,  but  unsuccessfully.  B.  now  reduced 
the  Isle  of  Man  also.  (Hi  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
1313,  he  found  Ids  brother,  Edward  Druce.  engageil  in 
the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  heii^by  Sir  I  hilip  Mowbray 
for  the  English.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  u  hicii 
Mowbray  bound  himself  to  surrender  it,  if  not  redieved 
before  24th  .lune  following.  This  led  to  the  ineim»rable 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  <j.  r.,  nt  which  B.  commanded  in 
persim  (June  2b  lull).  In  1317,  B.  passed  luer  to  Ire¬ 
land,  to  assist  his  brother  Edward,  q.  e.,  and  defeated  the 
Anglo-Irish  under  the  Baron  of  Clare ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1318  the  Scots  army  iilvailed  England  by  Northnm- 
berlami.  Another  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Hu*  English 
king,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat,  was  followed  by  B. 
again  marching  into  England.  After  besieging  .Norham 
Castle,  he  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Bow  land  Alibey, 
Yorkshire.  A  truce  was,  in  consequence,  ratified  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick,  June  7,  1 323,  to 
last  for  13  years.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.,  in 
1327,  hostilities  recomnionced;  and  the  Scots  being  again 
victorious,  a  final  treaty  was  ratified  in  a  parliament  at 
Northampton,  March  4,  1328,  re«;ogni2ing  the  indepen-j 
deuce  of  Scotland,  ami  B.'s  right  to  the  throne.  His  I 
object  was  now  accoinplisheil,  and  suffering  under  the 
disease  of  leprosy,  he  spent  tlie  last  two  years  of  Ids  life 
at  Cardross  Castle,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
D.  June  7,  132.b  Ho  was  twice  married,  first  to  Isa¬ 
bella,  daughter  of  Donald,  tenth  earl  of  Mar  —  issue,  a 
daughter,  .Marjory,  wife  of  Walter  the  High-Stewanl, 
whose  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  II. :  and  second 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  <d'  Aymer  flo  Burgh,  Earl  of  Uls¬ 
ter —  issue,  one  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  David  II., 
and  tWf)  daughters. 

Bp.uce,  Edward,  brother  of  theabove,  was  distinguished  for 
his  indomitable  courage,  wldcli,  liowever,  ilegeiieraled 
int(*  recklessness.  In  1  >15,  the  chieftaiiisof  Ulster  temler- 
ed  to  him  the  crown  of  Ireland,  on  condition  of  assisting 
them  to  expel  the  Kngli'h  from  the  island  His  rapid 
victories  soon  m.ade  him  master  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
ami  he  Wiis  crowned,  but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dun¬ 
dalk,  Oct.  5,  1318. 

Bruce,  D.\vii),  only  son  of  king  Robert  Brnce,  ascended 
the  throne,  132.1,  when  only  about  five  years  old.  The 
celebrated  R  indolph,  E.irl  of  Moray,  the  regent,  died  in 
1332,  ami  immoiliately  afterwanls  tlie  kingdom  wa.s  in- 
vade<I  hy  Edward  Baliol,  The  total  overthr<»w  of  the 
Strotfish  army  at  Dupplin,  the  coronation  of  Baliol  at 
Scone,  the  invasion  <»f  Scotland  hy  Edward  III.,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  with  great  slaughter  at  Ilaliilon  Hill, 
compelled  B.  t«>  escape  to  France,  where  he  resideil  till 
13U,  when,  the  nobles  Murray,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  hav¬ 
ing  expelled  Baliol  from  the  throne,  he  ventured  to  re¬ 
turn.  In  13B5  he  invaded  England,  hut  his  troops  were 
tut  illy  defeated,  and  he  w:w  made  a  prisoner.  He  was 
detained  in  the  Tower  of  London  till  1357.  when  lie  was 
liberated,  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  then  enormous 
sum  of  $1,500,030,  the  last  iiiHtalmHut  of  which  was  not 
])aid  till  the  7lU  year  of  Richard  II.  David  D.  22d  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1371. 

Bruce*  J\mes,  an  English  traveller,  n.  in  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  1730.  Till  the  time  »>f  this  intrepid  explorer 
of  Africa,  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and 
resources  of  that  va.st  continent  was  of  the  most  imper¬ 
fect  kind;  but  Bruce's  jouriify  to  .Abyssinia  ami  the 
source  of  the  Nile  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  dis¬ 
covery.  By  his  travels  and  rc.searclies  great  accessions 
were  made  both  in  the  science  of  geography  and  that  of 
natural  history:  ami  though  the  marvels  he  revealed 
w'ere  long  and  derisively  treated  as  falirications,  a  more 
extensive  and  perfect  knowledge  of  E.  Africa  ha.s  gen¬ 
erally  confirmed  the  tnitli  of  his  o.-^sertions.  D.  1794. 

Bruce,  in  lllhwiSy  a  town3hip  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop. 

l, 921. 

— A  post-office  of  McDonough  co. 

Bruce,  in  a  township  of  Benton  co.;  pop.  5G7. 

liruce,  in  Michigan,  a  j)ost-township  of  Macomb  co.,  35 

m.  N.  of  Detroit;  pop.  2,145. 

Bruce,  in  prov.  Ontario,  a  N.W.  county,  bordering  on 
Luke  Huron;  area,  922  scj.  ni.;  pop.  in  lb71,  50,515. 

Bru'cea,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  ot  plants,  order  iSnruiru- 
bace(E.  The  sjiecies  B.  antidysentrrica  possesses  jiro- 
perties  similar  to  those  of  qutt.tna.  q.  v, 

Brucc'|>ort*  in  }Va<h{ngt'm  yv»  rtWy,a  po.st-village  of 
Pacific  CO.,  on  Shoal  water  Bay,  60  m.  W.S.W.of  Olympia. 

Bru'cerville*  in  Alahama,  a  p<i8t-offico  of  Pike  co. 

Bruce's  I.inke*  in  Indiana,  u  post-office  of  Fuller  co. 

Brucetoii  Mills, in  W.  rtVyDita,  a  post-office  of  Pres¬ 
ton  CO. 

Bruce'town,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
county. 

Bruce'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Bullock  co. 

Bruce%'ille,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  La  Salle  co. 

Bruceville.  in  In  liana,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  8 
m.  N.E.  of  Vincennes.  ^ 
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Bruce'villo,  in  Maryland,  a  post  office  of  Carroll  co. 

Bruceville,  in  Washington  Tcrriiory,  a  village,  cap. 
of  Cliekalis  co.,  35  m.  N..N.E.  of  Pacific  city. 

Briiciiiisi,  {hroolcns.)  n.  {Zt>ol,)  A  g(*n.  of  insects,  fam. 
C'urculnmidfe.  The  female  deposits  an  egg  in  tlie  young 
and  tender  germ  of  various  leirnminous  or  cereal  plants, 
&c.,  upon  which  the  larva  feeds,  uud  within  which  it  un¬ 
dergoes  its  traiis- 
forniatious  ;  the 
j)erfect  insect,  in 
order  to  make  its 
es{Ul)e,  detacli(‘s 
a  portjiui  of  the 
ejiiderniis.  like  a 
small  cup ;  hence 
the  small  holes 
olten  observed  in 
jieas,  dato.s,  Ac. 

Tlie  family  is 
very  extensive. 

B.  pisi.  which  is  Fig.  429.  —  imuciius  seiupes. 
two  lilies  long, 

black,  with  gray  spots  on  the  elytra,  in  some  years  doe.s 
groat  mischief  to  peas,  particularly  in  our  country.  B. 
t-enpr.s  {Fig.42's)),  with  the  head  and  jm.sterior  limh,  is 
u  fine  e.xainple  of  this  family.  By  bomo  authors  it  is 
placed  in  a  separate  genus. 

Brucia*  Buuci.xe,  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  oc¬ 

curring  in  large  quantities  in  conjunction  with  stryclinia 
in  Um  .strgehnos  mix  vomica.  It  is  less  marked  in  its 
jjroperties  than  strychnia,  which  it  cli>sely  resenddrs. 
It  crysl  illizes  in  colorless  transparent  riiombic  pri.sms, 
which  are  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  jioisonous  jiroperties 
are  less  active  than  those  of  strychnia.  By  the  action 
of  nllric  acid  on  B.,  comp(uinds  are  obtained  wiiicli  ren¬ 
der  it  pniliable  that  methyl  enters  into  the  composition 
of  this  alkaloid.  Form.  C4gHo(}N208. 

Brii'cit^,  n.  (.Mm.)  A  fibrous  hydrate  of  magnesia 

I  occurring  in  silky  grayish  or  bluish-white  masses.  This 
namo  was  given  to  chomfrodite  in  honor  of  Pr.  Bruce 
of  New  York,  by  whom  the  mineral  was  first  described. 

Briiok,  K.^rl  Ludwig,  Bkuon  von, an  eminent  .\ustrian 
statesman  and  financier,  ii.  1798.  After  achieving  great 
honor  by  his  successful  foumlatiori  of  the  “Austrian 
Lloyils,’’  he  received,  in  1848,  from  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  the  appointment  of  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
the  Natiiinal  A.ssembly  cun\«)ked  at  Frankfort.  After 
tlie  revolution  in  Oct.  of  the  same  year,  B.  was  named 
Minister  of  Trade,  a  jiosition  in  which  his  talents  were 
exercised  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  commerce 
of  the  empire.  In  1851,  he  resigned  bis  portfolio,  but 
in  the  following  year  was  recalled  to  the  imperial  ser¬ 
vice.  and  in  1853  appointed  to  the  dignified  and  momen¬ 
tous  post  of  interniinch)  at  Constantinople.  In  this  po¬ 
sition  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  avert  the  rup¬ 
ture  bdween  RusKia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  In  1855, 
he  became  Minister  of  Finance.  After  the  Italian  war, 
an  unsuccessful  lottery  loan,  and  the  scandal  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Cynaltan  process  (relating  to  robberies  commit¬ 
ted  in  Italy),  in  which  B.  was  indirectly  involved,  ren¬ 
dered  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  tender  his  resignation 
of  office,  which  was  contemptuously  accepted  by  ihe 
emperor  (1861).  In  his  chagrin,  B.  committed  suicide, 
being  found  dead  in  his  be<i,  with  his  veins  opened  hy 
Ids  own  hand,  on  23d  April  of  tlie  same  yi-ar.  From 
what  was  elicited  at  the  searching  inquest  held  after  Ids 
death,  it  would  appear  that  B.  was  innocent  of  the  accu¬ 
sations  that  brought  about  his  untimely  end;  and  it 
must  be  said,  that  even  if  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
relieving  his  country  from  a  financial  crisis,  he  inau- 
gurab'd  the  future  prosperity  of  Austria  by  tlie  many 
reforms  he  introduced  into  the  old  tiocal  and  industrial 
systems  of  the  empire. 

Brii<*k>iiaii,  a  towui  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sinn, 30  m.  N. 
of  Wurtzburg,  in  the  ndddle  of  beech  forests  and  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery.  At  2  m.  from  the  t(»wn,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sinn,  are  the  chalybeate  springs  and  baths  of  B., 
frequenteil  in  the  summer  season  by  the  BavariuD  court. 
}*np.  1,628. 

Briig'es*  (5roo?/i,)acity  of  Belgium. cap.  ofW  Flanders, 
nt  the  juiictioii  of  tlie  canals  from  Glient,  Osteiid.  and 
I/Ecluse,  7  m.  from  the  N.  Sea.  an«1  06  m.  N.W.  of  Brus¬ 
sels;  Lat.  51°  12'  30"  N..  Lon.  3°  13'  44"  E.  The  city 
has  a  circumference  of  nearly  4^^  in.,  and  is  entered  hv 
6  gates.  Many  large  and  noble  ancient  mansions  ami 
spacious  imhlic  edifices  present  their  pointed  gaf»lt*s  to 
the  streets,  ami  alford  interesting  Hpecimens  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  Gothic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Age.s.  Among 
the  most  reniarkahlo  public  edifices  are.  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  (Onser  Vrouw),  the  oM  (lolhic  Hospital 
of  St.  John,  and  the  elegant  church  of  St.  Saviour.  In 
the  great  square  is  a  lofty  Gothic  tower  or  belfry 
430),  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and  its  chimes  or 
carillons  are  esteemi*d  t  he  most  complete  and  harmonious 
ill  the  Netherlands,  where  only  superior  qualities  are 
approvetl  in  this  spei-ies  of  niusicHl  instrument,  or 
rafluT,  machine.  In  this  tower  there  are  48  bells,  some 
w’eighing  6  tons;  they  are  })layed  upon  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  hy  means  of  an  immense  copper  cylinder  com¬ 
municating  witli  the  clock,  and  weighing  ah«mt  9  tons. 
Its  surface  is  pierced  by  30,50()  square  holes,  so  that  an 
infinite  variety  of  airs  may  be  set  upon  it,  hy  merely 
shifting  the  iron  pegs  that  lift  the  hammers.  —  The  Os- 
tend  canal  presents  an  expanse  of  surface  that  resembles 
a  stately  river,  and  is  sufficiently  wiile  to  admit  the 
passage  of  ships  of  500  tons  from  tlie  sea.  There  are 
54  bridges  across  the  numerous  canals,  by  which  the 
streets  are  intersected  ;  hence  the  Flemi.sh  name  of  tlie 
place  —  Brilgge,  that  i.s,  in  French,  — 

Man/.  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  luce,  dye-works,  sugar- 
refineries,  and  shipbuilding  yards.  The  lace  umnufac- 
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ture  is  the  most  important;  it  eniploy.s  7,460  persons. — 
Hist.  From  the  7th  century,  B.  was  rapiilly  acquiring 
importance.  During  tlie  government  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Counts  of  Flauders,  who  resided  there  from  Iho 


Fig.  430.  —  THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 


9tli  to  the  15th  centuries,  its  woollen  manufactures  gr^w 
and  flourished  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  wealth  and 
splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  B.  had  long  been  sub¬ 
jects  of  wonder;  flu*  when  the  queen  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
of  France,  visited  this  city  in  1300,  she  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  with  astonishment,  “  I  here  see  linndreds 
who  have  more  the  appearance  of  queens  than  myself." 
The  wealth  of  the  citizens  was  enoinions;  a  single 
merchant  gave  security  Ibr  tlie  ransom  of  Jean  sans 
Peur,  the  last  Count  of  Flanders,  to  the  amount  of 
4O(),0i.K)  crowns  of  g(dd.  Under  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  rebellious  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  of  B.  called  upon  it  such  destructive 
vengeance  that  henceforth  its  greatness  died  away,  its 
trade  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and  the  religious  per¬ 
secution  and  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  under  Philip  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  completed  the  process  of  its  ruin. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Fop.  47,231. 

Brii'in,  n.  [0.  Ger.  brOn;  Fr.  l)rim,  browm.]  A  familiar 
name  given  to.  the  bear.  —  F"pe. 

Bril'iii,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co, 

Brii'iii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Brii'in^ftoii*  in  Virgwia,  a  P.  0.  ol  King  and  Queen  co. 

Bril'iii^blirg**  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Claiborne 
CO.,  on  the  Mississipj)!  River. 

Brii'in'^i  Cross Koacls,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Park  CO. 

Briiij^e,  {hroz.)  r.  a.  [A.  S.  Fr.  5mer;0ael. 

6rt«,  break,  fracture.]  To  crush:  to  press  or  dash  to¬ 
gether  80  as  to  break  or  reduce  to  small  fragments  ;  to 
bray;  to  make  a  contusion  upon  the  flesh. 

“  Fellows  in  arms,  and  niy  most  loving  friends, 

BmWd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny.”  —  Shaks. 

— n.  A  contusion  ;  a  hurt  or  injury  from  a  blow  with  some¬ 
thing  blunt  or  heavy,  witlmut  breaking  the  skin. 

Briiised.y)-.  a.  Crushed;  hurt  or  broken  by  a  blunt  or 
heavy  instrument. 

Brui^i'er*  He  wdio.  or  that  which,  bruises. — A  hoxor. 
(Low.) — A  tool  lor  grinding  the  spi^cula  of  telescopes. 

BriiiHO'wort.  n.  A  popular  name  for  any  plant  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  efficacious  in  healing  bruises,  us  comfrey, 
soapwoi  t,  &c. 

Briiis'iiig',  71.  The  net  of  crushing  or  contusing  hy  a 
blow. 

Bruit*  (hrot.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  hruirr  ;  Or.  hrucho,  to  roar.] 
A  noise  sjiread  abroad ;  report;  rumor;  fame. 

“  A  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  that  the  king  waa  alnin." 

Sidney. 

— v.a.  To  report ;  to  noise  abroad. 

Bril r.y emeu t,  or  Briil'zioniont*  n.  (In  Scot, 
and  N.  Eng.)  A  brawl ;  a  quarrel ;  an  embroilment. 

Briily  LhikHii^^  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  West 
Baton-Rouge  parisli. 

Briiiiiairo'*  71.  [Fr., from  fog.]  (Chronol.)  ThQ 

second  month  of  the  year  in  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar.  It  commenced  on  the  23d  of  October,  and 
ended  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  thus  comi)rising30  days. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  fogs  that  usually  prevail 
about  this  time.  — The  18th  of  .B.,  viii.  year  (9th  of  Nov. 
179'.)),  is  celebrated  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  sway  of  Napoleon. 

Bril'llial*  (I.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  6rM7na  ;  probably  formed 
from  brerissimus.brevimus,  hrevima,  the  superb  of  brevis, 
short.]  Pertaining  to  the  season  of  the  shortest  days; 
belonging  to  the  w’Intcr. 

BriiiiiO*77.  [Fr.]  Mist;  fog;  vapor,  (r.) 

Brumfield  Station,  lu  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
Boyle  co. 

Bruiu'fieldville,  in  Peymsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co.,  62  m.  K.N.E.  of  Harrisburg, 
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Itriim'le.T.  in  Misaonri,  a  )>o8t*olTice  of  Miller  co. 

ilrum'iiiel«  GsoiKiS  iiRVA.v,  (tlie  soiuetinie  tanions 
Bf’uu  Bruminel^)  was  B.  in  London,  1778.  II.?  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton,  and  there  formed  intimncies  with  the 
3’ounger  noldlity  of  the  doy.  On  liis  father’s  death,  in¬ 
heriting  a  fortune  of  about  $lftO,000,  he  coinmeiiced  liis 
career  iis  a  man  of  fasliion,  and  became  the  intimate  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  Brince  of  Wales  (afterwards  tieorgo  IV). 
Ho  it  w:is  wlio  inaugurated  the  reign  of  <landyistii,  and 
lor  a  period  of  twenty  years  exerciseti  almost  desptdic 
sway  over  English  society’ in  tiie  matter  of  dress.  Ills 
taste  was  decidedly  superior,  and  he  did  much  to  miti- 
pile,  if  not  e.xtinguish,  the  bizirre  foj)pery  in  costume 
then  prevailing.  His  fortune  being  soon  swallowed  up. 
be  maintained  his  position  in  society  by  bis  suceess  at 
play,  ami  the  iiidescribahlo  charm  of  liis  manner  a!nl 
conversation.  His  abilities  were  go(>d,  though  little  ex¬ 
orcised;  he  possessed  wit,  a  cultivated  taste  In  music 
and  letters,  and  a  supreme  knowleilgeof  tlie  arts  of  dress 
and  manner.  After  a  rupture  witli  the  Prince,  his  intlu- 
once  gradually  declined;  and  oppressed  hy  debt  and  the 
falling  otf<»f  former  friends,  he  retired  to  Calais,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Ciien,  where  he  was  appointed  British  consul, 
and  finally  D.  in  a  Innati''  lui^pilal,  1S40. 

Briiiu'inel*M«  in  TV.  Curolhiay  a  P.  <).  ofBavidson  co. 

Ilrtiii,  Buk.n,  Bkax,  Bouen,  n.  [A.  S.  burn.]  A  river  or 
hrook. 

Ilruii*  in  Kenturkij,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co. 

Itriiiiai^a  Malay  !8tate  of  Borneo,  extending  from  the 
month  of  Bafang-Lupar  River,  in  Lon.  1080118'  E.,  along 
the  N.W.  cojust  to  the  Bay  of  Saudakan.  Tlie  coast-Une 
is  abt.  900  III.;  area  2s,uo0  sip  m.  The  territory  of  B.  is 
mostly  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest,  accessible 
only  to  the  Byaks  and  orang-outangs.  Along  the  wa¬ 
ter-courses,  which  are  numerous,  Europeans  are  engjiged 
in  the  mining  and  exportation  of  the  fossil  coni  and  anti¬ 
mony,  the  latter  being  found  in  this  ti’rritory  more 
abundantly  than  in  any. other  part  of  the  world.  The 
country  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Bi/cks,  q.  v.  In 
coiiseqiiem  e  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Sultan  of  B.,  in 
1850,  which  secures  to  Auiencans  the  riglit  of  acquiring 
and  holding  property  in  B.  territory,  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States  established  a  consulate  at  the  ]iort 
of  B.;  but  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  not, 
till  now,  been  of  great  extent.  Estimated  jtop.  300,000. 

Beonai,  the  capita),  is  a  maritime  city,  like  Palembang 
and  Acheen  in  Sumatra.  It  is  situated  on  a  river  of  tlie 
same  name;  Lat.  4°  65' N.,  Lon.  114°  56'  E.  abt. 

22,000. 

Briindu'f^iiim,  Brundisium,  (Anc.  Geng.^)  a  city  of 
Calabria,  now  Brindisi^  q.  v.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ronmns,  B.  c.  207,  and  became 
a  colony  of  the  Republic  B.  c.  244.  During  the  Illyrian 
w'ar,  ».  c.  22.»,  it  was  the  naval  and  military  station  for 
the  Roman  fleet  and  army,  and  its  fine  harbor  rendered 
it  on  many  subsequent  occasions  the  ceutre  of  warlike 
Operations.  Virgil  D.  here.  b.  c.  19. 

Briine,  Guillaume  Marie  Anne,  a  marshal  of  France, 
B.  at  Brive.s-bi-Gaillarde,  1763.  He  w;i8  brought  up  to 
the  law,  hut  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  took 
up  arms  and  served  under  Diimonrier.  He  rose  rapidly, 
and  in  1795  became  a  general  of  brigade  under  Napoleon 
I.  He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
w'hich  iiivailed  Switzerland,  after  the  peace  of  Cainpo 
Formio;  and  also  of  that  of  Italy  after  tlie  fall  of  Berne. 
In  1805  ho  was  made  a  marshal  of  the  French  empire, 
and  in  1807  became  governor  of  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
but  fell  into  disgrace  for  <»mitting  tlie  titles  of  Napoleon 
in  tlie  text  of  the  cunveiitimi  wliich  procured  for  France 
from  Sweden  the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Riigen.  He 
now  went  into  retirement  till  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  when  he  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII.,  wdio 
gave  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  “Hundred 
Days,”  he  joined  Napo'^on,  but  after  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  proclaimed  tlio  king.  Leaving  his  corps  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Paris,  he  entered  an  inn  at  Avignon,  whore 
he  was  attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who  accused  him 
of  having  been  a  terrorist,  and  taken  part  in  the  massa¬ 
cres  of  1792.  At  that  time,  however,  ho  said  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  frontiers  of  Ills  country  against  the  enemy. 
Nevertlieless,  they  immediately  sliot  him,  dragged  liU 
bodv  through  tlie  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Rhone, 
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Brtine  lAland,  off  the  ?.  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy  D'Eiitrecastanx 
Bay.  Lengtii  32  m.,  breadth  1  lo  6  in.  Adventure  Bu} 
is  on  its  E.  coast. 

Briiiioliatit,  or  Brunehilpe.  a  famous  queen  of  Aus- 
trasia,  daughter  of  Athanagildue,  king  of  tlie  Spaiiisli 
Visigoths,  u.  5^,  and  espoused  Sigebert.  king  of  Aus- 
trasia,  in  668.  About  the  same  time,  Cliilperic.  king  of 
Neustria,  married  her  young  sister,  Galswintha.  This 
prince  having  put  his  wife  to  death  and  invaded  Ans- 
trasia  while  Sigehert  was  engagnd  in  repelling  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  lluns,  B.  urged  her  husb.ind  to  retaliate 
by  a  war  in  Neustria,  in  the  course  of  which  Siegbert 
was  assassinated  and  B  herself  taken  prisoner.  On  lier 
escape  from  Rouen,  after  her  marriage  with  Meroveus, 
son  of  the  king  of  Neu.stria,  she  returned  to  Metz,  and 
combatingsuccessfully  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  wield¬ 
ed  the  royal  authority  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Childebert.  After  tlie  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  ac- 
ce-siou  of  her  grandsons,  Thierry  and  Thoodehert,  the 
nobles  of  Anstrasiacompelled  lier  to  fleeinto  Burgundy. 
These  twoiiriiK  es  having  quarrelled,  slie  took  part  witli 
Thierry,  who  put  his  brother  to  death  iu  612.  Thierry 
dying  the  following  year,  she  again  assumed  the  au¬ 
thority  of  regent;  hut  being  attacked  hy  her  ancient 
enemy,  Freilegonde,  2d  wife  of  Cliilperic  I ,  she  was  be¬ 
trayed  hy  her  nobles  into  the  hands  of  the  Nenstrians, 
and,  us  lome  historians  report,  delivered  during  3  days 


into  tlie  hands  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  drawn  at  the  tail  of 
a  wild  hitrse,  and  finally  hnnied  piecemeal.  Her  char¬ 
acter  and  government  have  been  Iho  source  of  endless 
controversy.  Tlu*  best  aulhoriiies,  nevei  tliele.ss,  are  in 
favor  of  biT  blameless  character  and  excellent  govern¬ 
ment.  Killed  A.  D.  614. 

Bi*iiiiel«(Sir«)  M  vuk  Isambarp,  {hron'neh^  a  French  civil 
enuineiT,  b.  at  Ha<-queville,  near  Rouen,  1769.  lie 
entered  the  mercantile  marine,  made  several  voyages  to 
the  W.  Indies;  and  when  llie  French  revolution  of  1793 
drove  him  from  his  country,  he  landed  in  New  York, 
with  the  resohiiion  of  endeavoring  to  turn  his  en¬ 
gineering  skill  to  some  account.  Accordingly,  he  con¬ 
jointly  with  another,  surveyed  the  ground  lor  the  camil 
wliich  now  connects  the  river  Hudson  at  Albany  with 
Lake  Champlain.  Desirous,  however,  of  returning  to 
Europe,  he  came  to  England,  where  he  produced  several 
inveiitioiH,  and  submitted  to  the  government  a  plan  lor 
making  bloik  inilleys  lor  ships,  hy  muchinery.  Tliis 
was  carried  into  execution  iu  the  dockyard  at  Purts- 
inouth,  and  proved  a  wonderful  success.  Brunei  was  now 
a  made  man  :  he  continued  to  exerci.se  his  talents  in  con¬ 
structive  works,  and  iu  1S25  commenced  excavating 
for  Iho  Thames  Tunnel.  Tliis  extraordinary  work  was 
opened  to  tlie  public  in  1843;  hut,  previously,  in  1841, 
the  honor  of  knighthood  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
D.  1849. 

Bruncl,  hnmhard  Kingdom,  son  of  tlie  above,  B.  1806,  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Henri  IV.,  at  Caen,  France, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  civil  engineering  under 
his  father,  lie  wiis  the  resident  engineer  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  the  designer  and  civil  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western,  which  was  the  first  steainsliip  built  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  He  was  also  the  constructor  of  the 
magnificent,  but  till  now  unsuccessful,  iron  Hteanishi]> 
the  Great  KasUrn,  which  was  built  at  Millwail.  In  1833 
ho  was  apiiuinted  engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  and  all  the  tnuneisund  works  connected  with  that 
lineunditsbraiiches  were  const  riK  ted  under  his  direction. 
He  also  superintended  the  erection  of  many  bridges ; 
among  whicli  may  be  mentioned  the  llungerfurd  sus¬ 
pension-bridge  across  the  Thames,  since  removed  to 
give  place  to  a  railway-bridge,  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Cornwall  Railway,  crossing  the  Tamar  atSaltash.  This 
latter  is  supported  by  a  central  pier  from  a  depth  of  80 
feet  of  water,  wliich  is  the  deepest  yet  achieved  in  civil 
engineering.  It  was  opened  in  May,  1859,  by  Prince 
Albert,  alter  whom  it  was  named,  ami  is  one  of  the 
greatest  undertakings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  D.  1869. 

Brun’er^biir^,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Defiance  co. ; 

pi>p.  186. 

Brun'erstown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
CO.,  50  m.  W.  by  IS.  from  Imliaiiapolia. 

Brunette',  n.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  brun,  hntne,  brown.] 
A  woman  with  a  brownish  or  dark  complexion. 

Briiiiiaeese.  {bru-ne-as'se-e,)  7i.pL  (Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  UmbrUales.  They  are  small  hcath-Iike 
shrubs,  found  at  the  Ca^ie  of  Good  Hope,  and  iu  Mada¬ 
gascar.  Their  properties  and  uh(‘8  are  unknown. 

Briiii'ioii,  n.  [Fr.  6r«//ao/i.]  See  Nectarine. 

Bruilil,  a  town  of  Austria,  cap.  of  Moravia,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Schwarzii  and  Zwittawa,  70  in.  N.N.E.  of 
Vienna.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
having  the  cathedral  on  its  Rummit,  and  the  suburbs  at 
its  foot;  it  is  encIrcUil  by  walls,  and  was  formerly  defended 
by  the  citadel  of  iSpielbery,  on  the  bill  of  that  name  to  the 
W.  of  the  town;  but  the  defences  of  the  latter  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  French,  it  was  Ruhseiiueiitly  used 
as  a  State  prison,  aud  has  more  recently  been  con¬ 
verted  into  barracks.  Silvio  I'ellico  was  shut  up  in  the 
Spielberg  for  over  8  years.  B.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
of  a  Protestant  consistory,  a  court  of  appeal,  the  land- 
recht,  or  court  of  m*blesfor  the  prov.,  &c.,uud  has  numer¬ 
ous  scientific  and  cliaritable  iustitiitioiis.  Its  manufac¬ 
tures  are  of  great  importance;  those  of  woollen  goods, 
which  are  the  most  extensive  iu  the  empire,  occupy 
alH)ut  18,000  hands.  Pop.  73,464. 

Briiiiellesclii,  Fiuppo  di  ser  Lappi,  (brno-Hel-Us'ke,) 
a  very  distinguished  Italian  architect,  b.  at  Florence, 
1377.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  lie  learnt  the 
goldsmith’s  art,  practised  sculpture  fora  short  time, and 
finally  adopted  architecture  as  his  sole  pursuit.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  art  was  intensified  hy  a  visitto  Rome  with 
his  friend  Doiiatidlo.  About  1407  he  was  chosen  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  great  task  of  completing  the  Duoino  of  his 
native  city;  its  noble  ciipida  is  his  principal  title  to 
fume.  He  built  also  tlie  Pitti  Palace  and  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  He  was  competitor  with 
Ghiberti  for  the  execution  of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  D.  1444. 

Briiiinon,  (brnon'nen,)  a  village  of  Switzerland,  near 
the  month  of  the  Muotta,  on  Lake  Lucerne.  Here  the 
basis  of  the  Hi-lvetic  republic  was  laid  by  the  three 
original  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  aud  Uulerwaldeu,  in 
1315. 

Briiii'iior,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Seha.stian  co. 

Bniii’iiorville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Briin'nowy  FIrnest  Phiup.  Baron  de,  a  Russian  di¬ 
plomatist,  B  at  Dresden,  1797.  Having  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  he  was  received 
into  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  at  the  Congre.-is  of 
Aix-la-Chupi*lh‘,  in  1818.  After  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Ailrianople,  in  1829,  he  accomp.inied  Count 
Orlotf  to  Constantinople,  and  on  his  return  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  1830,  bo  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senior 
councillor  to  the  Foreign  office.  In  1839  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  amba-ssadur  at  Stuttgart  and  Darmstadt.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  on  aspecial  mission 
to  London,  and  (after  a  brief  visit  to  Germany}  accredited 


as  ambassador  to  England  in  July,  1840,  taking  part  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  16  years  in  many  memorable  negotia¬ 
tions.  Leaving  England,  Feb.  8,  U'‘04,  on  oceasion  of  the 
outbreak  (d' the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  appointed  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Gerniaii  Diet  in  Get.,  1865,  attmuled  in  the 
following  year  tlie  peace  conference  of  Paris,  as  2d  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Russia,  Was  nominated  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  Ftb.  19,  1867,  and  resumed  liis  jiost  at.  the  court 
of  St.  James’,  in  .March  1868.  In  1802  ho  recidved  tlie 
insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  of  Russia,  togetlier 
withamost  fiattoringautograjih  letterfrom  the  Emperor 
himself,  asa  testimony  of  liis  longaiid  vaiiiable  stuvjces. 
He  represented  Russia  at  the  Conference  iu  Loudon,  on 
the  Danish  question,  in  1864.  D.  1873. 

Bru'no,GiORHANO,  an  Italian  philosopher,  one  of  the 
boldest  ami  nio.st  original  thinkers  of  his  age,  B.  at  Nola, 
about  1560.  lie  became. a  Dominican  monk,  but  his 
religious  doubts,  and  his  censures  of  the  monastic  or¬ 
ders,  compelled  him  to  quit  liis  monastery  ami  Italy.  He 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  but  doubt 
and  free  discussion 'not  being  in  favor  there,  he  went 
after  two  years’  stay  to  Paris.  He  gave  lectures  on 
philosophy  there,  and  hy  his  avowed  oppo.sition  to  the 
Bcliolastic  system,  made  liiiiiself  many  bitter  enemies. 
He  next  spent  two  years  in  England,  and  became  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1585,  he  went  again  to 
Paris,  and  renewed  his  public  lectures.  After  visiting 
and  teaching  in  various  towns  in  Germany,  he  returned 
in  1692  to  Padua,  and  went  alterwards  lo  Venice,  where 
ho  was,  in  1598,  arrested  by  the  Impiisitioii  and  sent  to 
Rome.  He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  and  on  the  17th 
Feb.,  1600,  was  burned  as  a  heretic.  B.  was  a  man 
of  powerful  understanding,  vigorous  and  fertile  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  rich  and  diversitUHl  learning.  His  tluH)ry  of 
the  world  was  pantheistic.  He  was  well  versed  in  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  adopted  the  views  of  Copernicus.  But  he 
Was  also  a  believer  in  as  rology.  His  works  in  Latin 
uiid  Italian  are  numerous,  and  abound  in  bold  and  no¬ 
ble  thought  and  ric  h  eloquence.  Fpinoza  was  indebted 
to  B.  for  some  of  his  theories.  Among  the  works  of  B. 
are  the  following :  Bella  Cousa,  l^incipioed  Vno,  DelV 
Injinito  Vniverso  e  Mondi.  La  (Jena  delle  Ceneri,  Bpeccfno 
della  BesUa  Trwnfa7ite,  Ac. 

Bruno, (Nt).«the  apostle  of  the  Prussians.  B.  at  Qiier- 
furt,  970.  llc‘ was  of  a  noble  Saxon  family,  converted 
the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  pa¬ 
gans  of  Litliuania,  in  lOOS. 

Bruno,  the  Ibunder  of  the  Carthusian  order  of 

monks,  B.  at  Cologne  about  1040 ;  p.  iu  Calabria,  1101. 
See  Carthl'Sians. 

Bruiio'iiiaii  NyHtcin,  n.  See  Brown,  John. 

Bril  not,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  M’ayne  co. 

Brnn^'wiek,  Duenv  of,  in  Germany,  c«>nsists  of  5  de¬ 
tached  jiortion.s  of  territory  on  the  rivers  Weser,  Seine, 
Ocker.  and  A  Her,  between  Lit.  51°  38'  and  52°  69'  N.,  and 
Lon.  9°  10'  and  11°  22'  E.  It  occupies  part  of  the  vast 
idaiii  which  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains  and  their  continuations  (the  Sol  ling)  to  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  with  a  portion  ot  the  rise  of  those 
chains  on  tlio  N.  side.  The  largest  portion  contains 
the  districts  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Schoningeii.  in  which 
the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  M  olfeiihiittel.  and  the 
towns  of  Kbnigabutter  and  Helmstadt,  are  situated. 
Two  small  detached  portions  of  territory,  viz.,  the  circ. 
of  XhedinghauRen  on  the  We.ser.  and  that  of  Budenbiirg, 
are  enclosed  hy  the  Ilaiioveriaii  territory,  and  form 
part,  the  former  of  the  We.ser  district,  tlie  latter  of  the 
Seine  district.  Finally,  the  detached  circ.  of  Kalvorde, 
enclosed  within  the  Prussian  pi  ov.  of  Saxony,  belongs 
to  the  district  of  Schbiiingen.  The  duchy  has  an  area 
of  1.520  sq.  in.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  mining  pursuits.  Iron  is  the  chief 
produce  of  the  mines  worked  in  the  three  districts  of 
the  Hartz,  M  eser,  and  Blaiikenburg.  —  Ainny.  'I'he  mili¬ 
tary  organization  B.  is  on  the  Prussian  system  of  gen¬ 

eral  liability  to  the  service  of  arms.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  no  more  men  are  raised  by  coiiscriiition  than  are 
required  as  contriimtion  to  the  army  of  the  Ct  ii.'etlera- 
tion.  —  Pel.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  with  the  exception  of 
1,107  Calvinists;  2,468  Roman  Catholics;  88  members  of 

otherCliristiun  sects,  and  1.078  Jews.  /Y>p.  303,792 _ Hist. 

The  present  Duke  of  B.,  Wilhelm  I.,  is  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Welf,  w  ho  held  tlie  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  deprived  of  both  duchies  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  Barbarossa,  1180,  and  left  only  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  allodial  domains  of  B.,  and  Liineburg,  which 
were  subsequently  split  into  numerous  branches,  but 
merged  finally  in  the  till  recently  reigning  lineof  Liine¬ 
burg  (or  Hanover),  and  that  of  Brunswick,  which  is  the 
elder  branch.  The  intimate  family  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsisted  between  theHoiiseof  j^.aiidthe 
reigning  families  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  .B.  in  ixditicai  alliiiiices  with  these  two 
powers  in  opposition  to  France.  The  PruR.sian  army,  at 
the  outset  of  tlie  disastrous  dLinpaigii  of  1806,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  tlie  Buko  Charles  William  Ferdi.iand  of  B., 
who  tell  in  the  battle  of  Jena.  His  ilncliy  w’as  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  liis  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Frederick  William,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
while  maintaining  the  position  of  Qiiatre  Bras,  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  successor,  Charles, 
was  driven  away  iu  1830,  and  tlie  throne  made  over  to 
his  brother  William,  the  pre.sent  duke,  and  the  last  of 
the  line.  He  being  witlumt  legitimate  heirs,  the  duchy 
at  his  death  will  fall  to  the  ex-king  of  Hanover,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  ancient  treaties. 

Brunswick,  the  cap.  of  the  above  duchy,  on  the  Ocker,  8 
III.  S.E.  of  Hanover.  Althougli  bearing  rather  an  anti¬ 
quated  appearance,  B.  has  some  good  streets,  and 
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abounds  in  interesting  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
splendid  new  ducal  palace,  huilt  at  an  en«)riniitid  ex¬ 
pense,  to  replace  the  residence  of  Duke  Charles,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  mob  in  1830,  was  burnt  down  in  1805. 
The  Museum  Inis  some  paintings  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools.  Man  f.  Wool,  yarn,  linen,  porcel.iin,  paste¬ 
board,  paper-hangings,  and  a  variety  of  chemical  piepa- 
rations  Pup.  (1876),  06,938. 

BriiiiH^wick,  in  ^or//tu,  a  port  of  entry,  cap  of  Glynn 
CO.,  on  Turtle  River,  80  m.  S.s.W  of  .Savannah.  It  has 
a  spai'ious  harbor,  aud  carries  on  a  prosperous  trade. 
Pop.  2,348. 

BrutiHWiclc^  in  VHnois^  a  post-office  of  Peoria  co. 

BninHwiek*  in  Ulinnix,  a  post-vi.lage  of  Peoria  co.,  CO 
m  N.N.W.  of  Springfield 

Brunswick,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Brunswick,  in  Maine,  a  tinvn  of  Cuniberland  co..  on 
the  Androscoggin,  26  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  Lat.  43®  63' 
N.,  Lon.  69®  66'  W.  It  is  a  plsice  of  considerable  trade. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Topsliam.  with  which 
town  it  is  connet'teil  by  two  tuidges.  The  falls  of  the 
river  afford  a  convenient  siijiply  of  water-power,  winch 
is  used,  to  8<une  extent,  to  give  motion  to  saw-mills,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  factories.  B  -wdoin  Od/^ge,  fviun<)e<l 
in  1794,  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau  near  tlie  t»>wn. 
It  possesse.s  a  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  and 
laboratory,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  gallery  of  paintings,  and 
a  splendid  library.  A  medical  school,  connected  with 
the  college,  was  established  in  1820.  Pop.  of  the  toMii 
4,687. 

Bi*uilAWick«  in  M'nti^sota,  a  post-village,  eap.  of  Kan¬ 
abec  CO.,  on  Snake  River,  64  m.  N.  of  St.  Anthony; 

93. 

Briin^wlok.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chariton  co.,  near  the  Missouri  River,  68  ni.  above 
Boonville;  pop.  4,676. 

Brunswick*  in  iWto  York,  a  township  of  Rensselaer 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  2,128. 

— A  village  in  the  S.  part  of  Ulster  co. 

BriinNwick,  in  .X.  (Uyniina.  a  S.E.  county,  borderitig 
on  S.  Carolina,  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by 
Cape  Fear  and  Wsiccaniaw  rivers;  area,  950  sq.  m.  5a/- 
/ace,  level  and  swampy;  koH.  poor  and  shindy.  Prod. 
Rice  and  cotton.  Cap.  Smithvitle.  Ihp.  7,754. 

BruiiNwiek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-t<>wnship  of  .Medina  co., 
22  m.  S.S.W.  4*f  Cleveland;  pop.  980. 

Brun^iH'iok,  in  Vtrniont.  a  post-township  of  K.ssex  co., 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  60  m.  N.K.  of  Montpelier; 
pop.  221. 

Briiniiiwiok,  In  Tirpinta,  a  S.S.E  county,  bordering 
on  N.  Carolina.  Area,  6(X)  sq.  m.  It  is  ilrained  by  the 
Nottsiway,  Roanoke,  and  Meherrin  rivers.  Its  great 
product  is  tobacco.  Organized  in  1820.  Cap.  Lawreiice- 
ville.  pop.  13,427. 

BruiiSH'iok,  in  irisconjnn,  a  township  of  Eau  Claire 
co.,  on  the  Chippewa  River;  pop.  676. 

Bruns  wick  Oroen,  n.  {Chem  )  A  pigment  obtained 
by  exposing  metallic  copper  to  the  action  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  a  compouml  of  chlori<le  and  uxi<le  of 
copper.  It  is  also  generatetl  by  the  action  of  sea-water 
upon  copper,  ns  is  the  green  matter  which  incrusts  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships. 

Briiiijiiwiok  Laiiclin^;^,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office 
of  Issaquena  co. 

BruiiHwick,  (New.)  See  New  BnuxswicK. 

Brunt,  n.  [O.  Ger.  brand,  a  burning,  from  brf'nnen,  to 
bum.]  The  heat  of  battle;  the  onset  when  it  burns  or 
rages  most  fiercely;  violence. 

**  Erons  chose  rather  to  bide  the  brunt  of  war,  than  venture 
him.”  —  Sidney. 

—Shock ;  f(»rce  of  a  blow ;  as,  “  the  heavy  brunt  of  cannon¬ 
ball.”  — Hudiltras. 

Bru'reo,  a  psirish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  Limerick, 
4  m.  N.W.  of  Kilmallock. 

Briinh.  n.  [Fr.  hrosse,  a  bush;  from  Celt,  hrovss,  a 
thicket:  Ger.  horste.n  bristle.]  An  instrument  used  for 
painting,  or  for  removing  dirt  by  light  rubbing.  fn>iii 
floors,  furniture,  Ac.  They  are  generally  made  of  hair, 
bristles,  or  whalebone,  and  are  divided  into  two  cla-sses 
—  simple  and  compound.  Simple  H.  are  composed  of 
a  single  tuft,  and  compmind  B.  consist  of  several  tufts 
inserted  in  a  handle.  Painters’  B.  are  examples  of  the 
former,  and  ordinary  hair-B.  of  the  latter.  Tl>c  smaller 
kinds  of  simple  B.  are  known  by  the  name  of  pencil, 
and  are  made  of  camel-  or  sable-hair.Tnsertcd  in  quills 
of  different  sizes.  When  coarser  and  stronger  material 
is  used,  they  are  generally  mounted  in  tin  tubes,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  tools,  the  lurg'T  kinds  being 
bound  around  sticks  with  string  or  copper  wire.  After 
these  come  Whiteuntsh  B..  which  consist  <»f  two  or  more 
large  tufts  fixed  side  by  side  on  a  flat  handle,  ami  se¬ 
cured  firmly  with  string  or  wire.  Compound  B.  are 
BO  made  that  a  number  of  tufts  are  inserted  into  holes 
perforated  at  regular  distances  in  the  back,  or  stock,  of 
the  liandle. 

—A  rude  assault ;  a  skirmish. 

“  Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knot*  be  strong. 

Aud  tempt  not  yet  the  of  the  war.”  —Shake. 

—A  thicket.  —  'fhe  tail  of  a  fox. 

ElectHcal  brush.  The  brush-shaped  or  luminous  rays 
diverging  from  painted  bodies  that  are  highly  charged 
with  positive  electricity. 

— r.  a.  To  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush.— To  paint  with  a 
brush. 

**  You  have  comrai*«!oned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I  have 
done  my  best  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neighbors.” 

—To  strike,  rub  over,  or  touch  lightly  in  passing. 

Has  Somnus  brushed  tby  eyelids  with  his  rod  ?  ”  —  Dryden. 

—To  remove  by  brushing;  as,  “the  water  brushed  off  by 
tbe  wiuds.” — Bentley. 
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— r.  n.  To  move  nimbly  as  in  baste.  To  move  lightly. 

A  thousand  nights  have  hrxuhed  their  balmy  wings  over  these 
eyes.”  —  Uryden. 

— To  move  or  skim  over. 

••  Lovo  .  .  .  awake*  the  sleeping  vigor  of  the  *oul, 

Aud  brxishiny  o’er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool.”  —  Dryden. 

Brn^^ll  4’peck,  in  Alabann,  a  post-office  of  IVrry  co. 

BriiHli  I'reok,  in  Arka}isas,  a  towii.-ship  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO ;  pop.  740. 

BriiMli  Crook,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte 
CO  ,  '2A  m,  N  .E.  of  Oroville. 

Brush  Crook,  In  Illinois,  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  80  ni. 
N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Brush  C'rook,  in  Jndiana,^.  post-office  of  Ripley  ro. 

Brush  Crook,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Fayeite  co. 

Brush  Crook,  in  A/tc/t*^an,  a  village  of  Van  Burcii  co., 
on  the  Paw  P.iw  River,  27  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Kiilamazoo. 

Brush  Crook,  in  Minnesota,  a  town^hip  of  Faribault 
CO. ;  pop.  422. 

Brush  Crook,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Lacled<'  co. 

Brush  Crook,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  G.  of  U.imlolph  co. 

Brusli  Creek,  in  G/a'o,  joins  the  Ohio  River  in  Adams 
county. 

— Another,  in  Scioto  co,,  joins  the  Scioto  River,  about  10 
m.  N.  of  Portsmouth. 

— A  township  of  Highland  co.  See  BrsH  Creek. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  697. 

— A  town-shij)  of  Muskingum  <‘o.  ,  pop.  1,292. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co. ;  pip.  1,410. 

Brush  Crook,  in  Penusylvaniu,  a  township  of  FuUou 
CO. ;  87  6. 

— A  post-office  of  Beaver  co. 

Brush  <4reok,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Brush'or,  n.  One  wh(»  brushes. 

IlriishVt.  n.  See  Busket. 

Brush  Ifill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Du  Page  co., 
about  111  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Bru.sh'iiioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  hnishy :  roughness. 

Briish'iii$^,  n.  The  act  of  brushing  or  sweeping. 

Brusli  kaiid,  in  Xew  York,  a  F.  O.  of  Delaware  co. 

Brush'-llko,  a.  Re.senibling  a  brush. 

Briish'-inakor,  n.  One  wlio  makes  brushes. 

Brush  ^louiitaiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  short  ridge,' 
S.W.  of  Bald  Eagle  Mounbiin.  in  the  N.  part  of  Blair  co. 

Brush  Point,  in  Illinoi.s',  a  post-office  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Brush  Prairie,  in  Min7ie.!<ota,  a  P.O.  of  McLeod  co 

Brush  Kiiii.  in  J*enns!/lrunia,ii  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

Briisli^s  Mills,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO. 

Brush  Turkey,  n.  (Zfiol.)  See  Meoapodhd.*. 

Brush  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of 
Indiana  co.,  55  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abi.  l.s.-iO. 

Briish'ville,  in  New  Yrk,  a  j/ost-office  of  Queen’s  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Livingston  co. 

Briish'ville,  in  WYsco/wDi,  a  post-officeof  Waushara  co. 

Brush'-wheel,  n.  (Mech.)  One  of  the  wheels  used 
in  light  machinery,  to  turn  each  idher  by  means  of  bris¬ 
tles  or  brushes  fixed  to  their  circumference. 

Briisll'y,  a.  Re.sembling  a  brush ;  rough:  shaggy. 

Briisll'y,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.O.  of  the  Cht/ctaiv  nation. 

Brushy  Creek,  in  5.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Anderson  eo. 

Brushy  Creek,  in  Texas,  rises  in  Lavaccu  co.,  and 
falls  into  Lavacca  River. 

— Another,  rises  in  Williamson  co.,  and  falls  into  Little 
River. 

— A  post-office  of  Williamson  co. 

Brushy  Fork,  in  Illinois.  See  Busry  Fork. 

Brushy  Fork,  in  O  »io.  a  post-office  of  Sciottt  co. 

Brushy  Prai'rie,  in  Indiana, n  P.O.  of  LaGr.iiigeco. 

Brushy  Run,  in  W  Virginia,  a  P.O. of  Pendleton  co. 

Briisk,  Brus(|ue,  {brosk.)a.  \¥Y.brus<iue.  See  Bkisk.J 
Sharp;  nnle;  rotigh. 

;  Brussa,  Brdsa,  Pruba.  or  Broussa,  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  Natolia,  60  m.  S  S.W.  of  Coiistuntinople,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olympus  ;  Lat.  27®  N.,  Lon.  40®  E.  —  B.  is  most 
pleasantly  situated,  facing  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
plain,  covered  for  many  miles  with  plantations  of  mul¬ 
berry-trees.  The  city  and  suhurbH  are  about  six  mih-s 
in  circumference.  The  town  is  divi«led  from  the  ea.stern 
suhtnb  by  a  deep  channel  or  vale,  over  which  there  are 
several  bri(lg<*8.  one  of  them  —  witli  shops  on  eacli  side  — 
being  90  paecs  long  and  16  broad.  Tlie  streets  are  re¬ 
markably  clean,  and  the  bazjiars  very  good,  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  European  goixls  from  Cmistaiitinople.  —  Prusa 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Prusias.  king  of  Bitbynia, 
q.  V.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flouilshing  commercial  em¬ 
poriums  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  in  all  ages  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs.  Ihp.  102,907. 

Brus'MelM,  [Fr.  Bruxelles  (broox'el);  Flem.  lirnssel; 
Lat.  BruxelUe.]  Caj/ital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and 
of  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  20  m.  8.  of  Antwerp  and  about 
50  m.  E.  by  S  from  the  sea.  on  the  Senne.  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Scheldt,  through  the  Rupel.  Lat. 
50®  51'  11"  N.,  L'»n.  4®  21'  10"  K.  Its  eircumferetice  is 
said  to  be  7  English  hiiles,  and  its  ramparts  are  planted 
with  trees,  aini  fi»rm  most  beautiful  walks.  It  has  ex¬ 
tensive  suburbs,  consisting  of  various  villages  joined  to 
the  city  by  a  continuity  of  streets.  It  has,  besides,  sev¬ 
eral  public  sejnares  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Its 
chief  ornaments,  however,  are  ils  public  promenades, 
no  city  in  Europe  possessing  one  superior  to  that  whi<  h 
is  calletl  the  Alice,  Verte,  or  Green  Alley,  or  to  the  gn*at 
interior  square  called  tbe  Park,  in  which  the  chief 
struggle  in  the  revolutimi  of  1830  took  place.  In  the 
great  market-place  staiids  the  Hote.bde-viUe,  an  old  Imt 
handsome  edifice  in  the  Ootliic  style  (Fig.  431).  Its 
turret  is  364  feet  in  height,  and  snrmonnte«l  by  a  gig:«n- 
tic  figure  of  St.  Michael,  in  copper,  17  feet  high.  The 
church  of  St.  Gudule  is  a  magnificent  structure,  contaiti- 
ing  no  less  than  16  chapels,  nilorned  in  the  interlf>r  with 
beautiful  paintings  and  sculptures,  aud  celebrated  for 
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its  finely  carved  pulpit.  The  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  is 
likewise  an  elegant  building.  There  are,  besides,  within 
the  walls,  several  elegant  mansions,  belonging  to  noble¬ 
men.  The  Opera-house  is  a  stately  edifice,  in  the  Italian 
style,  built  in  tbe  year  1701).  Tbe  public  fountains  are 
numerous,  and  are  all  eiiibellishe<i  with  sculptiire.s.  A 
sUtne  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillou  was  inaugurated  in  1848. 


Fig.  431.  —  HOTEL  de  ville,  or  city  hall.  (Brussels). 


Bnissel.s  has  many  charitable  foundations,  and  establish¬ 
ments  fiir  jinplic  instruction  There  are,  besides  a 
library  (containing  nearly  100,0(X)  vohimes,  mostly  saved 
from  suppressed  convents),  an  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  a  cabinet  of  natural  liistory,  a 
polytechnic  institute,  an  academy  (»f  ^minting,  sculpture, 
ami  engraving,  and  numerous  primary  and  industrial 
schools.  There  are  several  literary  and  sci<‘ntificesta)dish- 
ments,  an  academy  of  helles-lettrea,  and  a  botanical  gar¬ 
den. — Manf.  Lace. camlets, carpets. carriages,  ticking,  va¬ 
rious  kimls  oUcotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  silk  st«»cking.s, 
galloons,  earthenware,  Ac.  It  cjirries  on  a  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  the  canals  which  bring  it  int(»  eonimn- 
nication  witli  the  Scheldt.  —  Hist.  This  city  is  supposeil 
to  have  been  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  7th 
century.  Otho  IT.  held  his  court  herein  the  10th  century, 
and  it  was  fortified  in  the  11th  century.  In  its  palace, 
which  was  built  in  1300.  and  baci  been  the  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Brabant  8in<  e  the  time  of  John  IT.,  Charles 
V.  of  Spain  abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  on  October  25.  1555:  and.  twelve  years  after, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Plnlip's  bloodthirsty 
governor,  drove  10.0(X)  of  its  citizens  to  seek  refuge  and 
to  settle  in  England.  Under  tlie  French  empire,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Dyle.  and  jirevious 
to  1830  it  WJI.S  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1848  the  first  peace  congress  was  held 
in  it.  and  in  IS.'i.T  a  general  Enroi>ean  statistical  congress 
also  assembled  here.  Pop.,  Including  surrounding  par¬ 
ishes,  in  1875,  376,965,  or  of  city  ouly,  189,172. 

BriiH'sel$*4  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-tow  Ubhip  ot  Door  co*y 
24  m.  N.K.  of  Green  Bay ;  p(p.  4u6. 

Britst^eliv  Sprouts,  n.  pi.  ( ITort.)  A  variety  of  Bra»’ 
sira  oleracea,  or  common  cabbage,  distinguished  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  little  clusters  (»f  leave* 
which  close  together  and  f(»rin  miniature  calJnigos.  Tliese 
are  used,  like  other  greens  of  this  speides.  for  the  table, 
and  are  very  delicate.  The  plant  is  cultivated  much  in 
the  same  way  a.s  cabliage  or  kale,  requiring,  lu.wever, 
le.ss  space  tlian  the  other  varieties.  It  may  be  planted 
in  shady  situations,  or  betw’een  the  rows  of  crops,  such 
a.s  peas,  beans,  scarlet-runners,  Ac.,  whicli  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ground  in  autumn.  The  sprouts  are  fit 
fcir  use  in  winter  and  spring.  The  stem  sometinie.s  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  the  hea<l  resembles  a  small 
imperfectly  boile<l  savoy:  but  there  is  a  sub-variety  with 
shorter  stems,  preferable  for  many  situations.  In  some 
places,  it  is  customary  to  remove  the  head  early  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  onler  to  promote  the  development  of  the  lateral 
shoots  in  spring,  but  if  the  head  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  pla?it  Ijecomes  taller,  and  new  shoots  are  formed  as 
the  lower  ones  are  removed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  Feb.  or 
March.  None  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs  is  better  deserving  of  cultivation,  but 
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•fl  the  seed  frequently  degenerates,  it  is  better  to  import 
it  from  Belgium. —  Qi.  Encycl, — See  Brassica,  Caubaoe. 


Bru'ta,  Brute,  n.  [bat.  heavy,  stupid.]  (ZoSl.) 

The  term  by  which  Liiimeus  designated  an  order  of  mam- 
mals,  including  the  elephant,  inuniiti,  and  walrus,  with 
the  quadrupeds  now  forming  the  order  Edentata  of 
Cuvier. 

Bru'tal«  <z.  Pertaining  to  a  brute;  unfeeling;  like  a 
brute;  as,  “lu'utu/  force.” 

—Inhuman;  savage;  cruel;  ferocious. 

'*  Tbc  brutal  bus'ness  of  the  war 
Is  mr.nRg'd  by  lUy  dreadful  servants*  care."  —  Dryden. 

Brntarity,  Bru'talisiii,  «.  Quality  of  being  bru¬ 
tal;  iuhnmaiiity;  savageness;  cruelty;  iusen»ibiiity  to 
pity  or  shame. 

Brutal izat'tioii,n.  The  act  of  brutalizing  or  making 
brutal.  I^u.) 

Bru'talizo«  r.  a.  To  make  brutal. 

— V.  n.  To  become  brutal. 

Bru'tally^  adv.  In  a  brntal  manner. 

Brute,  {brot.}  a.  [Fr.  brut ;  bat.  brutus.,  from  Gr.  haru- 
tes\  heaviness,  senselessness.]  Sen»eles8;  stupid;  un¬ 
conscious;  irrational;  bestial. 

“  Not  yet  are  we  the  sons  of  brute  earth."  --  Bentley. 

—Rough;  uncivilized;  insensible. 

“  The  brute  philosopher,  who  ne'er  hns  prov'd 
The  joy  of  loviug,  or  of  being  lov’d.” — Pope. 

— n.  A  beast;  any  animal  destitute  of  reason;  a  brutal 
person;  a  savage;  a  low-lired,  unfeeling  man. 

Brut'ify.  v.  a.  To  make  bruti.'sli  or  brutal. 

“  O  thou  fallacious  woman  I  am  I  tlien  brutifird  f 
Ay  i  1  feel  it  here;  1  sprout;  1  bud;  I  am  ripe  boro  mad." 

Cunyreve, 

Brnl'isli,  a.  Likeabnite:  beastly;  ignorant;  stupid: 
unfeeling ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  brutal;  inhuman;  ferocious; 
grossly  sensual. 

Brut^istily«  adv.  In  a  brutish  manner. 

Brut^isliiiess,n.  Quality  of  being  brutish ;  brutality. 

Brut'ii^lil,  n.  The  quality  of  a  brute;  extreme  stu- 

piilily.  (II.) 

Bru'ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Somersetshire.  Man/. 
Silks,  woollens,  hosiery.  7 bp.  4,36b 

Bru'’tus,  bucRS  Junius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  early  Roman  liistory,  but  whose  story  is 
half  mythical,  and  full  of  contradictions  and  improbabil¬ 
ities,  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius,  a  wealthy  patrician 
of  Rome.  The  father  and  brother  i»f  Lucius  Junius  were 
assassinated  by  order  of  their  relative,  Tarquinius  the 
Proud;  and  bucinsJunius  owed  the  preservation  of  his 
life  to  an  as.sumud  idiotisin.  It  wivs  Sextus  Tarquiniu.s 
who,  by  his  criminal  outrage  on  bncretla,  the  wife  of 
Collatinus.  alTorded  him  an  opportunity  to  arouse  the 
people  against  the  king  an*I  his  sons.  Thruwing  «>ffhi.s 
pretended  stupidity,  he  joined  with  Collatinus,  assembled 
the  senate,  and  caused  a  decree  to  he  miule  for  banishing 
the  king  and  establishing  a  republic.  This  change  took 
place,  and  B.  and  Collatinus  were  appointeil  chief  magis¬ 
trates,  with  the  title  of  consuls.  Tlie  change  in  the  form 
of  government  gave  ofTcnce  to  many'  of  the  jjutricians  ; 
and  the  two  sons  ()f  B  and  tlirce  nephews  of  Collatinus 
couspire<l,  with  others,  to  murder  the  consuls,  and  re¬ 
store  the  inonarcliy.  The  plot  was  disclosed  by  a  slave, 
and  the  conspirators  were  brought  before  the  consuls 
for  judgment.  B.,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  the 
iniiUiludft  an<l  his  own  feelings  as  a  parent, fiontencod  his 
sons  to  death.  Collatinus  endeavored  in  vain  to  save  his 
nephews,  and  retired  from  the  consulship  The  cause 
of  the  Tarqninii  was  espousenl.  according  to  the  legend, 
by  some  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and  B.  fell  in  combat 
with  Anins.  one  of  the  sons  of  the  deposed  king.  The 
conflict  ending  in  the  victory  of  the  Romans,  tlie  body 
of  B.  was  interred  with  great  solemnity,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  to  bis  memory,  b.  C.  607. 

Bru'tus,  Marcus  Junius,  an  illustrious  Roman,  one  of 
the  munlerers  of  Julius  Ca'sar.  Ills  mother  w’a.s  thesis* 
ter  of  Cato.  He  at  first  sitled  with  Poinpey,  but,  being 
treated  with  great  lenity  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Be  attached  himself  to  Csesar,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 


caressed  and  trusted.  But  the  stern  republican  spirit  of 
B.  rendered  it  impossible  for  all  Csesar’s  kindness  to  him 
to  reconcile  liim  to  Civsai^s  anibitiou  :  and  he  at  length 
conspired  with  Cassius  and  others,  and  slew  him  on  the 
liles  of  March,  B.  c.  44.  Antony  Buccee«led  in  e.xciting 
the  popular  indignation  against  the  mnrdei  ers,  who  fled 
from  Rome,  an  I  raised  an  army, of  which  B.  and  Cassius 
took  the  command;  but  being  totally  deleatcd  at  the 
battle  of  Pliiiippi,  where  they  encountered  the  army  of 
Antony  aud  Octavianus,  B.  escaped  with  only  a  few 
friends,  passed  the  night  in  a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  his 
cause  irretrievably  mined,  requested  Strato,  one  of  his 
confldants,  to  kill  him.  For  a  long  lime  his  friend  re¬ 
fused;  hut  at  last  presenting  the  swuid  as  l»e  tinned 
aw'ay  his  face,  the  noble  Rmuan  fell  on  it  and  expired, 
B.  c.  36,  in  tlie  43d  year  of  his  age. 

Bru'tus,  in  New  York^  a  township  of  Cayuga  co. ;  pop. 
(1870),  2,621. 

Bru'yoro,  Je\n  pe  La.  See  La  Bruyere. 

Braiyiii^'wiok,  in  New  York,  a  pust M»ffice  of  Ulster  co 

Bryai'oese,  n.pl.  [Gr.  1  sprout.]  {Bot.)  An  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Muscales. —  Duo.  Spore-ca.se.s  valve¬ 
less,  witli  an  operculum,  without  elater.s.  —  Tliey  are 
erect  or  creeiiiug.  terrestrial  or  aqiiaiic,  cellular  plants, 
having  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  destitute  of  a  vascular 
system,  and  covered  with  minute  imbricated,  entire  or 
serrated  leaves.  The /b  are  cliiefly  distinguislied  from 
other  mosses  by  the  sporangium  deiiiscing  transversely, 
either  from  tlie  separation  of  the  operculum  or  in  an 
irregular  manner. 

Bry'an,  in  Georgia^  an  E.  county,  bordering  on  the  .At¬ 
lantic;  area  472  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ogeecliec  and 
the  Cannouchee  rivers,  iiur/ace.  Generally  level.  Soil, 
sandy,  most  of  which  is  covered  by  pine  forests.  Cap. 
Ellen.  5,252. 

Bry'aii,  in  J/issowri,  a  post-village  in  Saline  co.,  70  m. 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Bry'uii«  in  Ohio.,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Williams  co.,  64 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Toledo;  pop.  2, '284. 

Bry'aii,  in  Texas,  a  post-offlt  e  of  Brazos  co 

Bry'au  Coiirt-lfou^eyin  (?eo>v/ia,  a  village  of  Bryan 
j  CO.,  about  20  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Savannah, 
t  Bry'aiasburjj’,  in a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
I  CO.,  76  m.  S.S.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Bryan's  Store,  in  North  Carolina^  a  post-office  of 
Moore  co. 

Bryaiisville,  in  Pennsylvania.,  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 

Bry'aiit^  William  Cullen,  an  eminent  American  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  b.  at  Cummington,  Massachusetts, 
1704.  When  he  was  but  13  years  old,  he  wrote  The  Em¬ 
bargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times,  a  satire ;  and  the  Spun- 
f'h  Bev'ihition,  and  other  P>rins,  Boston,  1808.  The 
youtliful  poet  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  legal  practice  for  ten  years,  nlo^tly  at 
Great  Barrington.  Mjiss.  In  1825  lie  finally  quitted  the 
profession,  and  went  to  reside  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
since  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
2'hanatopsis,  tlie  uniivalled  production  of  a  youth  only 
18  years  tdd,  was  imblislied  by  him  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Le.view.  in  1816.  In  1821.  B.  published  at  Cambridge 
a  volume  containing  I'be  Ages,  Tiianaiopsis,  and  a  few 
otliers  of  his  finest  productions.  The  book  established 
his  reputation  as  a  popular  poet.  All  tlie  pieces 
in  it  are  polished  to  the  last  degree  of  nicety:  the 
forms  of  expression,  tlie  imagery,  and  tlie  general  turn 
of  tlmuglit.  are  perfectly  simple  and  natural.  Tlie  first 
outbreak  of  j^.'s  genius  was  the  most  rich  and  abun¬ 
dant.  Sim  e  tlie  appearance  of  “  The  Ages,”  lie  has 
published  only  slioiT  poems,  and  at  considerable  inter¬ 
vals.  The  whole  of  his  publislied  poetry,  the  production 
of  a  full  half  century,  is  contained  in  a  single  volume 
of  very  moderate  size.  Several  of  i^.’s  poems  appeared 
first  in  the  Ne.w  York  Beview,  which  he  edited  in  1825- 
27.  Ill  1826  ho  became  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Port, 
one  of  the  oMest  and  most  influential  newspapers  in 
New  York,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  liis  death 
B.  has  always  been  a  generous  and  uncompromising  ad¬ 
vocate  of  free  soil  and  free  institutions.  He  has  also 
labored  effectually  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in 
America,  has  been  pre.si(lent  of  several  associations  for 
this  )>urpose,  and  has  always  shown  liimself  a  kind  and 
judicious  friend  to  young  artists.  As  a  prose-writer,  his 
stylo  i.s  pure,  easy,  and  idiomatic.  Few  who  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  write  so  much,  have 
written  so  uniformly  well.  An  edition  of  his  works,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  71  engravings,  came  out  in  London,  1858, 
and  in  1869,  his  masterly  translation  of  the  Iliad,  was 
followed,  in  1.870,  by  its  companion  vol.  the  Odys.sey. 
His  J*opulur  Ihstory  of  the  V.S.  appeared  in  1874.  Upon 
Ills  8Uth  biiiliday  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
silver  vase;  in  1876,  elected  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Academy,  p.  in  New  York,  June  l'2th,  1878. 

Bry  antOWfi,  in  Jnd  ,aV.  0.  of  Monroe  co.  See  p.  433. 

BryAiit^H  in  In<iiana,  a  P.  0.  of  3b)nroe  co. 

Bryant’s  Pond,  i^  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Oxford  co. 

Bryant’S  Swamp,  in  N.  Car.,  a  P,  O.  of  Bladen  co. 

Bry  antsvi  I  lo,  in  Jrxi.,  a  pt.  vil.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Bry  autsvillc,  in  E’y.,  a  post-village  of  Garrard  co. 
*wus,  n.  [Gr.  br^ho,  I  grind  my  teeth.]  (Med.) 
The  grinding  of  the  teeth,  or  the  gnashing  and  chatter¬ 
ing  of  the  teeth  whicli  takes  place  in  epilepsy  and 
otber  convulsive  disorders. 

BryntlirUa.  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  name  given  in  the 
Scandinavian  legends  to  a  mystic  personage,  probably 
connected  with  Attila,  Sigurd,  Gurnar,  or  Gunther; 
playing  the  principal  part  in  tlie  series  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  adventures  attributed  to  those  persons. 

Bry  nil  I'iyiioii,  in  Tennessee.,  a  P.  O.  of  Scott  co. 

Bryo'nia,  71.  [Gr.  I  sprout.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Curnrhi(ac.ea>.  The  most  interesting  spe¬ 
cies  is  B.  dioica,  the  red-berried  bryony,  or  wild  vine,  an 


indigenous  perennial,  growing  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
and  blossoming  during  the  month  of  May.  The  flowers 
are  yellowish-white*,  with  green  streaks,  and  are  di(®- 
cious;  that  is.  tlie  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
by  distinct  plants.  The  stems  are  put  forth  annu- 
aily,  and  climb  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  root  is 
large,  a  lute,  and  io  sold  by  herbalist.s  under  the  names 
of  wiiite  bryony  and  mandrake-root.  {F(*r  the  true 
mandrake,  see  Mavdrauora.)  The  root  contiiius  a  pecu¬ 
liar  bitter  }>riiKiple,  termed  Bryonine..  It  is  a  violent 
emetic  and  pui’Kative,  and  is  highly  poisonous,  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  much  resembling  those  of  cholera.  A 
remedy  often  resorted  to  in  homoeopathic  practice.  B. 
is  also  employed  as  a  topical  application  to  bruises. 
B.  Alba,  Americana,  and  Africana  have  similar  prop¬ 
erties. 

Bry'oniiie,  r?.  {Chem.)  See  Bryonia. 

Bry  ony,  n.  The  English  name  for  Bryonia,  q.  r. 

BryopliyUuiii.  n.  [Gr.  bryo,  to  ^Toy/.phyilon,  a  leaf; 
i.  e.  geruiinuting  from  u  leaf.]  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Crassulacea. 

Bryozo'a.  Poi  yzoa,  n.  [Gr.  Wion,  moss,  zoon,  an  ani¬ 
mal.]  An  order  of  animals  of  the  class  Aculepha.  They 
are  very  small  or  minute  inolhisks  grow  ing  in  clusters 
upon  rocks,  shells,  and  sea-weeds,  wliicli  they  ornament 
with  their  delicate  ramifications.  iSonie  kimls,  however, 
inhabit  only  fresh  waters.  All  are  polyp  like  in  general 
appearance,  but  mulltiscan  in  structure.  The  aggregated 
Cells  of  some  genera  are  coral  or  coral-like. 

Bry'son,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Bry'iiiii,  71.  [Gr.  brytmi,  moss.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  moss, 
order  Bryaceer. 

Brzet^c  i.<itow’Kki«  or  Brest  Litowskt,  a  fortified 
town  of  iiu>sia,  gov.  ot  Grodno,  on  the  river  Bug,  about 
110  m.  S.  of  Grodno.  In  1794,  Suw’aroff  gained  here  a 
victory  over  the  Poles.  Pop.  18,5oO. 

Brze'zan,  or  Bhzezany,  h  town  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
on  the  Zlota-Lipa,  about  54  m.  S.£.  of  Lemberg;  pop. 
8.765. 

Riiache.  See  G  arden  Island. 

Biiaze.  {hu'atze.)  (But.)  A  South-African  plant  found 
growing  in  the  Maravi  country  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  It 
Htfords  a  remarkably  strong  fil  re,  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  stringing  beads  up«>n.  Tlie  botanical  charac¬ 
ters  and  relutioiib  of  the  plant  have  not  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Btib'ble,  72.  [Du.  hohhel.']  Tliat  which  rises  in  boils  or 
bulbs;  a  small  bladder  or  vesicle  of  water  or  otlii*r  fluid, 
inflated  with  air ;  —  that  which  w  ill  burst  easily  and  sud¬ 
denly. 

—A  vain  project ;  a  delusion  ;  a  fraud. 

— v.n.  To  rise  in  bubbles;  to  run  with  a  gurgling  noise. 

—  V.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  deceive  or  impose  upon. 

Bub'bler.  n.  A  cheat,  (r.) 

{Zovl.)  A  fish  found  principally  in  the  Ohio  River,  and 
so  designated  from  a  peculiar  grunting  noise  it  makes. 

Hebster, 

Biib'bly*  a.  Abounding  in  bubbles;  bubbling. 

Bub'by,  n.  [O.  Fr.poupe,  a  teat,  a  woman’s  breast.]  A 
cant  ti'iin  fora  woman's  breast. 

Biib'by,  77.  [From  brother.]  A  brother.  (A  term  col¬ 
loquially  need  among  small  boys.) 

Btlbo«  (brCbo,)  n.;pl.  Buboes.  [Lat.  bubo;  Gr.  bonbon, 
the  groin.]  (.-iTiub)  The  Groin,  q.  v. 

{Med.)  A  tumor  in  the  groin,  or  a  swelling  of  the 
glands  situated  in  the  armpit  or  among  those 

in  groin  (inguefi),  and  generally  caused  from  the  ab- 
sorjition  of  irritating  matter,  such  as  venereal  or  other 
specific  poisons.  —  B.  are  either  constitutional  or  loial. 
In  the  first  instance  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  in  any  number.  —  as  in  the  disease  known  as 
the  plague,  when  the  B.  becomes  a  symptom  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  or  they  occur  locally,  from  irritation  applied  to 
some  part  in  the  neighborhood,  —  as  in  the  armpit  from 
a  prick  in  the  finger  or  hand  during  dissection,  and  in 
the  groin  from  a  cause  already  hinted  at.  B.  are.  again, 
sympathetic,  and  arise  entirely  from  over-exertion,  or 
an  injury  applied  to  the  glands  in  siiine  remote  part,  but 
in  connection  with  the  one  that  lorms  the  swelling. 
Thus,  lung  standing,  or  a  fatiguing  journey,  will  cause  a 
B.  in  the  groin  to  rise  in  a  few  hours.  In  consequence 
of  their  hardness  and  slow  snpimration,  B.  are  gener¬ 
ally  extremely  painful,  and  cause  considerable  incon¬ 
venience, 

(Zool.)  The  Great-horned,  Cat,  or  Eagle  ow'ls,  a 
genus  of  the  Strigider  or  Owl  family,  characterized  by 
large  size,  robust  and  powerful  form,  conspicuous  ear- 
tufts,  and  very  large  eyes.  There  are  15  species  of  this 
genus.  The  Great-horned  Owl,  B.  Virginiaiius,  is  but 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  golden  eagle;  ami  is  very 
destructive  to  young  fawns,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  moles, 
reptiles,  partridges,  grouse,  and  other  game.  It  is  found 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  Uniteii  States;  frequent¬ 
ing  deep  forest  glens,  and  making  its  nest  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  mins  of  buildings.  &c.  “Along  the  mountainous 
shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  amidst  the  deep  forests  ol  Indiana,” 
says  Wilson,  “this  ghostly  watchman  has  frequently 
warned  me  of  the  approach  of  morning,  and  amused  me 
with  his  singular  exclaniaiiniis,  sometimes  sweeping 
down  and  anuind  my  fire,  uttering  a  loud  and  sudden 
Wungh  O  !  Waugh  OI  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a  whole 
garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less  melodious, 
one  of  which  very  strikingly  resembles  tlie  half  sup¬ 
pressed  screams  of  a  iierson  suffocating,  or  throttled,  and 
canrint  fail  of  being  exceedingly  entertaining  to  a  lonely 
lieniglitcd  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilder¬ 
ness.”  “There  is  something  in  the  character  of  theowT 
so  recluse,  solitary,  and  mysUrious,  snmethiiig  so  dis¬ 
cordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  heard  only  amid  the 
silence  and  gloom  of  night,  and  in  the  most  lonely  and 
sequestered  situations,  as  to  have  strongly  impressed  tlui 
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minds  of  mankind  in  penornl  with  sonsations  of  aw’o,  and 
abhorronce  ot  the  wljole  trila*.  The  poets  liuve  indulf;e<l 
freely  in  this  general  prejuilice:  and  in  their  descriptions 
and  delineations  of  nddniglit  storms  and  gloomy  scenes 
of  nature,  the  owl  is  generally  inirodncetl  to  Iteiihtett 
the  horror  ot  tin*  picttire.  Igm»rance  and  superstition, 
in  all  ages  and  in  tdl  cotmtries,  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
owl.  and  even  contemplate  its  pli.\>i<»g?ionjy  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  disgust  and  a  kind  of  fearlul  awe.”  Nothing 
is  a  more  etfectual  cure  for  superstition  than  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  general  laws  and  productions  of  tiature  ;  nor  more 
forcibly  leads  onr  retlection.s  to  the  first,  great,  self-ex¬ 
istent  Causk  of  all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  then 
humbly  devoted,  and  not  to  any  of  his  dependent  crea¬ 
tures.  ith  all  the  gloomy  habits  and  ungracious  t<ine8 
of  the  owl,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bird  supernatural  or 
mysterious,  or  more  than  that  of  a  sinjple  biid  of  prey, 
formed  for  feeding  l>y  night,  like  many  other  uuimals,  aiid 
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of  reposing  by  day.  Tlie  harshness  of  its  voice,  occasioned 
by  the  width  and  capacity  of  its  throat,  may  be  intended 
by  Heaven  as  an  alarm  and  warning  to  tlie  birds  and 
animals  on  which  it  preys  to  secure  themselves  fmm 
danger.  The  voices  of  all  carnivorous  binls  ami  animals 
are  also  observed  to  be  harsh  and  hideous,  probably  f*>r 
this  very  purpose.”  Its  general  color  is  lerrnginous. 
varied  with  larger  and  smaller  spots  and  markings  of 
brown,  black,  and  gray;  together  with  innumerable 
minute  specks.  Tlie  larger  w’ing-  and  tail-feathers  are 
ohscurely  varied  by  dusky  transverse  bars:  tlie  bill  is 
black  ;  the  eyes  very  large,  and  of  a  golden-orange  color; 
the  legs  are  short  and  strong,  thickly  clothed  down  to  the 
very  claws  with  fine  downy  plumes;  and  the  claws  are 
extremely  large,  8tr(»ng,  and  black.  It  rarely  lays  more 
than  two  eggs,  which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  those 
of  a  hen,  and  of  a  re<ldish-brown  color,  with  darker 
blotches  and  variegations. 

Buboii'ocele^  rr.  (.Ve/A)  An  old  medical  term  fora 
rupture  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly.  —  See  Heknia. 

Blicatuil^iisi,  in  Mismssijyin^  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Buc'cal^  a.  [From  Lat.  buccay  cheek.j  Belonging,  or  re¬ 
lating,  to  the  cheek. 

B.  Glanda.  (Aruit.)  Mucous  follicles,  seateil  in  the  buc¬ 
cal  membrane,  opposite  the  molar  teeth.  They  sjajrete 
a  viscid  humor,  which  niix^s  with  the  saliva,  and  lubri¬ 
cates  tlie  mouth. — B.  arises  from  the  internal 

maxillary,  and  di.stributes  its  branches  to  ilie  cheek,  and 
especially  to  the  buccinator  muscle.  —  B.  Mf-mbrai/e^  the 
mucous  membrane  wbich  lines  the  interior  of  the 
mouth. —  Dunglisan. 

Biic'caii,  n.  A  hurdle  composed  of  sticks. 

BllC^Cail^  v.a.  To  juvpare  lieef  bj'  cutting  it  into  long 
pieces,  and  salting,  and  smoking  over  a  ^uccan  or  boucan. 
See  Buccaneer. 

Buccaneer,  Biicauler,  {buk-a-nir'.)  n.  [Fr.  hou- 
canier,  from  boiicaii^  or  buccan,  a  word  of  the  Carib 
Indians  signifying  a  place  or  ajiparatus  made  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  feasting  on  me^it  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner 
(see  Bucc\n);  hence  tho.se  who  e.stablished  themselves 
on  the  West  India  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  smoking 
mea*t  were  called  “Buccaneers.”  —  Wedgewi»od,  Bict. 
of  Enq.  Etym^  The  pirate.s  who  infested  the  coasts  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America  during  the  17  th  and 
18th  centuries  were  so  called.  The  association  of  these 
pirates  is  said  to  have  commenced  as  early  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  16th  century;  but  in  1625  they  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  St.  Kitt’s,  and  afterwanis  of  Tobago,  which 
thenceforward  became  for  along  time  the  head-quarters 
of  the  B..  who  formed  a  Siirt  of  seafaring  republic,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  Englisli  and  French  adventurers.  Their 
chief  object  was  war  against  the  Spaniards,  and  plunder 
of  their  ships  and  settlements.  After  the  ]>eace  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  they  gradually  disappeared  from  the 


seas.  By  French  writers  these  rovers  are  commonly 
Called  apparently  a  corruption  of  the  Eng¬ 

lish  wuTd  frf.fbontei'!^.  Thf,  I Untory  of  Buccaneers  of 
Ann'vira.  by  James  Burney,  is  a  weU-known  and  enter¬ 
taining  work. 

Buc*caiieer%  v.  t.  To  act  as  a  buccaneer;  to  commit 
piracy. 

Biiccella'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  5/iCceMa,  a  mouthful.] 
The  act  of  dividing  into  large  pieces. 

Biicci'nA,  n.  [Lat.j  (Ariti'f.)  A  kin<l (»f  horn-trumpet, 
anciently  made  out  of  a  shell  {hticriiiutn).  the  form  of 
which  is  exhihiteil  in  the  two  s|.e<umi‘ns  annexed.  In 
the  former  it  is  curved  for  tin*  (amvenience  id'  the  per¬ 
former,  with  a  very  wide  month,  to  diffuse  and  increase 
the  sournl.  In  the  next,  it  still  retains  theorijrinal  form 
of  tiie  shell.  The  hurcma  wjus  ilistinct  from  the  cornu  ; 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.  The  buLcina  seems 


to  have  been  cliiefly  distinguished  by  the  twisted  form 
of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  originally  made.  In 
later  time.s  it  was  carved  fmm  horn,  and  perhaps  from 
wood  j)r  metal,  so  as  to  imitate  the  shell.  The  6«rc/na 
was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  tlie  watches  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night,  hence  called  buccina  pri/aa,  Sfcunda.  Ac. 
It  was  also  blown  at  funerals,  and  at  festive  entertain- 
ment.H,  both  before  sitting  down  to  table  and  after. —  In 
modern  times,  the  name  is  sometimes  apjilied  to  a  herds¬ 
man's  horn. 

Buc'oiiial,  a.  [Lat.  huccina.']  Shaped  like  a  trumpet. 

Bu€Ciiiu't.or,  «.  [From  Lat.  huccina.,  a  trumpet,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  chiefly  used  by  the  trumpeter  in  stuinding  his 
instrument.]  {Auat.)  The  name  <»f  the  principal  muscle 
of  each  cheek.  It  assists  in  mastication,  by  pushing  the 
food  back  towards  the  teeth;  and  if  the  cheeks  be  dis¬ 
tended  by  air,  its  contraction  forces  it  out. 

Biic'oiiium,  n.  {Zobi.)  See  Whelk. 

Biic'oo,  n.  {Zi-oL)  A  gen.  (►f  birds.  See  Barret. 

Biiceii^taiir,  n.  [Gr.  an  ox;  hniauros.,  cen- 

tanr.]  {Myth.)  A  mythological  monster,  half  man  and 
half  ox.  —  See  Centaur. 

{Hist.)  The  name  of  the  state  galley  of  the  Venetian 
doges,  in  which  they  annually  sailed  over  a  jiortion  of 
the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Dny,  and  dropping  a  ring  into 
the  sea,  espoused  it  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  with 
these  words,  “  Drspt/nsamus  ?#*,  luare.,  in  signum  reri  }>er- 
pehtique.  DoniinV'  The  date  of  the  original  B.  is  not 
very  clearly  ascertained,  but  its  use  on  the  feast  of  As¬ 
cension  is  traced  to  a  vii  tory  obtained  in  the  year  1177 
by  the  Doge  Sebastiano  Ziani  over  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
eric  Bari)aros8a.  The  Venetians  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  had  taken  refuge 
iu  the  Lugune.  The  doge  with  a  fleet  not  mustering 


half  the  number  of  vessels  which  Pisa,  Genoa,  an<l  An¬ 
cona  had  placed  under  the  command  of  the  empt^ror’s 
son  Otho,  enconntere<l  them  off  the  cojust  of  Istria. 
After  a  battle  which  lasted  nnire  than  six  hours,  Otlio, 
with  48  out  of  his  65  galleys,  wa.s  tak'*n  prisoner,  two  of 
his  sliips  liaving  been  d'-8tn»yed.  The  Pope  received  the 
conquerors  on  the  Lido,  and  jiresentiug  Ziani  with  a 
g<ildeji  ring,  addressed  him  in  these  words:  “Take  this 
ring,  an«l  with  it  take,  on  my  autliority,  the  sea  as  ymir , 
subject.  Every  year,  on  the  return  of  this  happy  day, : 
you  and  your  successors  shall  make  known  to  all  po.s- 
t**rity  that  the  right  of  conquest  has  subjugated  the 
Adriatic  to  Venice  as  a  spouse  to  her  husbaixi.”  After 
the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic  the  ceremony  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

Bllceph^aluH.  [Gr.  hous,  bull,  lephnlos,  head.]  {Hist.) 
The  celebrated  hor.se  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  the  only  one  who  could  mount  him.  In  an 
engagement  in  Asia,  where  he  received  a  lieavy  wournl, 
he  immediately  hastened  out  of  tlie  battle,  and  dropped 
dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  asafe  place. 
Alexander  built  on  the  river  Hydaspes,  in  India,  a  city 
whicli  he  called  after  his  name. 

Bil'cer,  Martin,  one  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  who 
first  united  with  Luther,  but  afterwards  inclined  to 
Zuinglius,  though  he  labored  much  to  bring  the  two  par¬ 
ties  into  a  union.  Ue  came  to  England  in  1549,  and  was 


made  divinity  professor  at  Cambridge.  B  in  Alsace, 
1491 ;  D.  1551.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  his  body  wjis  taken 
up  and  burnt.  His  writings  are  very  nnmcToiis. 

Biicer'i«l£e«  n.pL  {ZoVL)  The  Hornbiil  Jnin,  of  binis, 
ord.  Insr..'<S'>rcs.  The  species  are  remarkable  for  the  very 
large  size  of  the  beak,  and  lor  an  extraordinary  prettu- 
berance  with  which  this  is  surmounted.  They  are  both 
carnivoroii.s  and  Irugivorons.  fe<*ding  not  only  on  various 
berries,  fruits,  4in<l  otlier  vegetai»)e  matter,  but  also  on 
the  smaller  kind.s  of  animals,  iis  nii('o  and  small  birds, 
as  well  as  on  insects  ami  any  putrid  animal  substance. 
Their  large  bills  are  of  much  leSvS  real  than  apparent 
strength,  and  they  vary  cousi-lerably  in  appearance 
during  the  difterent  periotls  of  their  age,  the  upper  pro¬ 
cess.  or  excrescence,  not  exhibiting  its  genuine  form  till 
the  full  gr<»wth  of  the  bird.  When  cut  across,  it  is  Ibund 
to  consist  of  a  very  lo<»se  bony  substani'e:  its  interior 
being  traverseil  in  every  direction  by  osseous  fibres,  the 
interspaces  Ipeing  quite  hollow;  all  the  botjes,  indeed,  of 
this  remarkable  jpird  being  more  permeated  by  air  tlian 
in  any  other  species.  They  inhabit  the  warm  imrts  of 
Asia  and  Africa;  and  in  their  general  habits  the3’  seem 
to  bear  a  conshierable  resemblance  to  the  Crows.  The 
larger  species  are  very  difficult  of  approach;  ami  they 
perch  on  the  branches  of  high  trees,  where  their  vision 
can  command  an  extensive  range.  They  may  be  said  to 
hold  tlie  ^iame  rank  in  the  (dd  ciPiitinent  that  the  Tou- 
can.s  do  in  America:  not  only  from  tlie  enormous  size 
of  the  hill,  init  al.so  from  their  habit  of  swallowing  their 
food  whole,  throwing  it  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  it 
as  it  falls.  There  are  many  species;  but  one  will  suffice 
for  our  descrijption.  —  Tiie  Rhinoceros  hornbiil,  B.rhU 
luKtros,  is  about  the  size  of.  though  rather  more  slemler 
than,  a  hen  turkey;  its  color  black,  except  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly  and  tip  of  fbe  tjiil.  which  are  white; 
the  Itill  i.s  about  ten  inclx'S  in  length,  slightly  curved, 
sliarp-pointed,  irregularly  serrated  on  the  cnlges,  and  fur- 
iiisheil  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  with  au  im- 
mense  ajipendage  in  the  form  of  a  reverted  horn;  a  !on- 
gitinlinal  black  tine  divides  this  pn)ce88,  the  part  above 
it  being  of  a  bright  red.  the  part  below  yellow,  and  the 
base  of  it  black:  tlic  bill  itself  is  black  at  the  base, 
tinged  with  hriglit  red.  and  the  remainder  is  yellow; 
the  legs  are  short,  strung,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 


Fig.  436.  —  rhinoceros  hornbill,  {Buceros  rhinoceros.) 

Bu  'oei'OS,  n.  [Gr.  boulcprus,  from  anox,  and  keras^ 
a  horn.]  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  tain.  BucERiDiE,  r. 

Buch,  Leopolu  Von,  a  distinguished  German  geologist, 
B.  1774.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  explorations 
in,  and  inve.stigations  of,  the  volcanic  mountain-system 
of  Auvergne,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  hiy’ing 
the  sure  foundations  of  the  rational  dyuainics  of  geology. 
D.  1853. 

Buoliaii,  (hook'an.)  John  Stkwart,  E\rl  of,  the  second 
sou  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland,  and 
grandson  of  King  Robert  II.,  b.  1380.  In  1420,  B.  passed 
over  to  France  at  the  head  of  6,000  Sciittish  troops,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Daupliin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  then 
hard  pressed  by  the  English ;  and  on  March  22d,  1421, 
gained  a  signal  victory  at  Beauge  in  Anjou,  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Henry  V.,  who  was  slain  in  a  personal  encounter  with 
the  Karl.  For  this  service  the  Dauphin  rewarded  B.  with 
tlie  office  fpf  Constable  of  France.  He  w’as  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Verneuil,  Aug.  17,  1424. 

BucIiaii'aii*  George,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and 
historian,  b.  1506.  After  being  educated  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  produc¬ 
ing  the  famous  satires  Fraocisiunus  and  the  &nnnium, 
in  which  he  lasheil  with  caustic  severity  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  monastic  orders  of  tlnit  day.  For  this  lie  was  per¬ 
secuted,  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  became  professor 
of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Guieiine  at  Bordeaux;  while 
here,  he.  wrote  his  remarkable  Latin  tragedies,  the  Bap¬ 
tistes  and  the  Je.phthe.s.  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Montaigne  and  the  elder  Scaliger.  He  next  successively 
resided  at  Paris,  and  in  Lisbon,  and  in  1554  published 
hia  celebrated  translation  of  the  Psalms^  commenced 
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during:  Ills  incarceration  in  a  Portugtiesedunjrcon.  Ri'- 
tiirning:  to  Scotland,  he  bocaiiu*  claHsicul  tutor  to  M.iry 
Queen  of  Scots,  uud  receive<l  higli  ecclesiastual  pivler- 
ment.  In  1571,  B.  became  preceptor  to  the  younj^  Kiuj: 
James  VI.  (afterwards  James  I.  of  England.)  In  1579 
appeareii  his  great  work  tlie  De.Jure.  Htgni  apud  So>toSy 
an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  civil  liberty;  butwliich 
was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  parliament,  aiul  sup 
pressed.  His  bust  work  was  the  History  nf  ScotlanUy 
written  in  Latin,  and  remarkalde  for  the  richness,  force, 
and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  li.  lias  been  much  censured 
for  the  harsh  manner  in  which  hehas  treatetl  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  unfortunate  .Mary ;  a  censure  fnun  w  hich,  how¬ 
ever,  he  must  be  exoner.jteii,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  rev¬ 
elations  which  lately  discovered  doctiments  have  thrown 
on  That  sad  and  eventful  history.  B.  d. 

Bticlian'aii,  J.\M£s,  a  distinguisht'd  American  states¬ 
man,  and  15th  President  of  the  U.  States,  was  a.  in 
Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  April  Id,  1791.  After  comph-ting  Ins 
education  at  Dickinson  College,  he  studied  law.  and 
was  a  successful  practitioner  during  the  slutrt  portions 
of  his  life  which  were  not  ilevoted  to  politics,  lie  began 
his  political  career  as  a  Federuli.st,  and  as  such  was  a 
member  of  tlm  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1814-1.5.  Jn 
1821,  he  was  cluMen  to  tlie  House  of  Kejiresentatives,  of 
which  he  continueil  a  metni)er  for  10  years.  Upon  the 
Democratic  party  being  foMne«l  upon  its  new'  basis  by 
the  adherents  of  Gen.  Jackson.  B. 
became  a  prominent  an<l  active 
member  of  it,  and  shared  its  hon¬ 
ors  and  fortunes  for  over  30  years. 

In  May,  1831,  he  was  appoiiittsl 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  Kus- 
sia.  as  successor  to  the  celebrated 
John  Handolpli,  which  post  ho 
held  for  three  years.  <hi  his  re¬ 
turn  he  was  elected  a  8i‘n:ilt)r  of 
the  U.  States,  and  continued  so 
for  8  years.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Polk  administration,  hegmi 
in  1845,  B.  Wius  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  retaiii'Mi  that 
office  until  tho  Wiiigs  catne  into 
power  un  ler  Gen.  Taylor,  four 
years  afterward.s.  In  1853.  B. 
was  appointed  American  miui.ster  to  Great  Britain,  and. 
in  1856,  was  cho.sen  President  of  the  U.  States  by  174 
electoral  vot**8,  against  lit  which  were  Ciust  for  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  8  f.*r  Mr.  Fillmore.  During  his  term  of 
pre.sidency,  B.  ftiund  himstdf  placed  in  a  difficult  position, 
owing  to  the  acting  of  the  fugitive  Slave  Law.  the  Kan¬ 
sas  husiness.  Jiiid  tho  growing  hostility  of  the  Southern 
pei>ple;  he  did  hU  best,  however,  to  avert  for  a.s  long  as 
possible  tho  impemlitjg  contest.  His  .MSS.  and  papers 
were  left  at  his  death  to  Mr.  Reed  of  Philadelj)hia,  to  edit. 
D.  1st  June,  1S6S. 

Btielianaii,  Kodbrt,  an  eminent  English  poet,  n.  1841, 
and  uduc  ited  at  Glasgow  University.  His  ]>i  incipal 
works  are.  t/’ndf'rsionr.s*,  (1860 ;;  Idyls  and  Lt'gi  nds  of  In- 
vorburn.  (1865:)  L'»nU'm  I^tt'ins;  M'ayside  Itmrs,  ami 
the  D<inish  B  illads,  in  1866.  B.  is  considered  one  of 
the  imist  rising  poets  of  the  ilay. 

Biicliaii'aii,  in  G'orgiay  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Haral¬ 
son  co.,  50  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  768. 

Biiclianan*  in  lowa^  a  N.E.  co.,  with  an  area  of  576sq. 
111.  Watered  by  Wajisipitdcoii  River,  and  l>y  Buffalo 
Creek.  SnLy  fertile.  Surfacty  well  timbered.  Cap,  In¬ 
dependence.  Prp.  17.034. 

—A  township  of  Jetferson  co. ;  pop.  1,499. 

—  A  town^hip  of  Page  Co. :  pnp.  771. 

Btiioliaiiiiii,  in  AV/jL/d-y,  a  P  ().  of  Lawrence  co. 

Bii4*liaiiaii«  in  MichigaoyW  flourishing  ]><>st-Yillage and 
t«*wnship  of  llerrien  co.,  on  St.  Jo^ep}|*8  River,  UK  miles  l 
W.  by  S.  of  Detroit,  and  6  miles  W.  of  Niles;  j>op.  of 
township  2,857. 

Biicliaiiaii,  in  Minn^sota^  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  20  m. 
N  \V.  of  Rochester  Klver. 

—A  village  of  Lake  co.,  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  25  m.  N  E.  of  Superior  city. 

Bucliaiian,  in  Missouri,  a  W.N.W.  co ,  divided  from 
Kansas  by  the  Mis.sonrl  River.  Ar^-a,  415  sq.  in.  It  is 
drained  l»y  Little  Platte  River,  and  Ca-stite  and  Livings¬ 
ton  creeks.  Cap.  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  35,109. 

•—A  post-office  of  Bollinger  co. 

Biieliaiian,  in  N'braska,  a  village  of  Platte  co.,  near 
the  Platte  River,  6.i  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Omaha  city. 

Bueliauaii^  in  y.  CarolinUy  a  post-office  ofGr.invillo  co 

Biichaiiaii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Biieliaiiaii,  in  P>innsylvuniay  a  post-office  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO. 

Biieltaiian,  in  Texas,  n  central  county,  watered  hy  the 
Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River.  In  1862  its  name  was 
changed  into  that  of  Steph.\N8,  See  Supplemk.nt. 

— A  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Dallas. 

Bnchanaii*  in  a  village  of  Botetourt  co., 

181  in.  W.  of  Richmond,  on  James  River. 

Buclianan,  in  Virginia,  a  county  on  the  confines 
of  Kentucky.  Area,  500  sq.  m.  Drained  hy  the  Louisa 
fork,  and  the  Russell  fork  of  the  Sandy  River.  Surface, 
mountainous.  Oip.  Grundy.  Pop,  3,777. 

Buchanan,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Iowa  co.,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  22  m.  N.  of  Mineral  Point. 

Bucliaiiaii.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  La  Crosse  co. : 
now  called  Washington. 

t— A  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  on  Fox  River,  4  m.  E.  of 
Appleton  ;  pop.  823. 

—A  township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  now  called  Liberty. 

Buchanan  River,  in  ir.T'tr^mia,  rising  in  Randolph 
co.,  and  flt»wing  E.N.K.,  empties  into  Tygart's  Valley 
River,  ((ienerally  spelled  Buchkannon.) 

Bu'charc&it,  or  Bii'korctit,  a  city  of  Europe,  cap. 
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ot  the  principality  of  Roumania,  on  (lie  Damboritza, 
3i  in  from  its  continence  with  the  Danuoe,  and  ::.8U  \\. 
N.W.  of  Constantinople ;  Lat.  44^26'  35"  N  ,  Lon.  46°  47' 
E.  It  IS  situated  in  a  vastsvNampy  plain,  and  presents  a 
curious  conglomeration  of  civilization  and  barbarism, 
it  being  built  on  no  regular  plan,  Imt  affording  to  the 
view  mud  cabin.-*,  shingle-rooteil  brick-house.-',  ami  spa¬ 
cious  modern  hotels  in  heterogeneous  medley.  B.  also 
presents  a  curious  mixture  oi  Eiuopean  and  Oriental 
habits  and  co.Htumes,  half  the  iiiliabitants  wearing  hats 
and  coats,  and  tiiy  other  half  «  ntn\  pUsse.i.  Most 

of  the  streets,  are  b*'arde*l  over,  as  it  were,  with  large 
trunks  of  iree.-^,  under  wliich  rude  p.ivemeut  tlie  tilth 
of  the  city  collects,  i/.  is  generally  an  unhealtliy  and 
disagreeable  place  of  residence.  It  contains  tlie  palace 
of  the  ho.sp  Kiar  or  jirim  e,  a  vast  number  of  cliurches 
and  monasteries,  several  hospitals,  and  a  large  number 
of  A7iu«s  or  Oriental  inns.  8ince  18.U,  the  college  ol 
St.  Sanvain  lues  been  organized,  and  ti  lyi  eum.  a  society 
of  belles-lettres,  a  pubne  library,  ami  an  agricultural 
society.  B.  is  princtpally  <listingm.-.hetl  tor  the  profli¬ 
gacy  of  manners  lh.it  prevail.  V.iambling-houses  are 
abundant,  mill  prostitution  obtains  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  European  city  of  the  same  size.  The 
trade  of  this  jdace  i.s  veiy  considerable  —  tho  e.xjiorts 
chiefly  consi.sting  of  hi<rned  c.itllo  and  hogs,  wool,  but 
ter,  wheat,  hides,  tallow,  and  wax.  Matchmaking  and 
jewelry  work  isulso  e.Mensively  can  ied  un.  B.  was  vis¬ 
ited  in  1847  by  a  tremendous  tire  which  ma«le  great  r.iv- 
ages;  it  has,  however,  been  partially  rebuilt  on  an  im¬ 
proved  plan.  In  16.  8  the  se.it  ol  government  was  trau.s- 
feiTcd  to  B,  Ghen  a  miserable  village,  from  Terguvest, 
tho  ancient  capital.  P»p.  census  1878,  177,010. 

BucBl'olzite,  (J/*«.)  A  v.»riety  of  sillimauite,  of  a 
\vhitiBh-grayi^h,  or  pale  brown  color,  with  a  lustre  ap¬ 
proaching  to  atlamantine.  It  is  a  sestjuisiiieate  of  alumi¬ 
na,  and  is  found  in  fibrous  masses  at  (  hester  on  the 
Delaware,  and  at  other  places  in  tlie  Northern  States. 

Ru'chii  l^eaveM,  n.  pi.  See  Bvkosma. 

BuoK,  ifuk.)  n.  [Swefi.  and  Goth,  byka,  to  steep  clothes 
ill  lye,  and  rub  them  with  the  hands;  0.  Fr.  huqwr,  to 
strike,  to  thump,  because  clothes  ho  steeped  were  also 
tlnnu]>ed.]  An  alkaline  lye  in  which  clothes  are  steeped 
or  soaked  in  order  to  their  being  cleansed  or  whitened. 

"  Buck  l  I  would  I  could  wusb  myself  of  tlie  hack."  Shaka. 

—The  clothes  so  steeped  ;  a  wash  of  clothes. 

*'  Of  late,  uot  able  to  travel  witli  her  furred  pack,  she  washes 
hucka  here  at  liuuie."  —  BUaka. 

— V.  a.  To  steep  or  wash  clothes  in  lye. 

“  Here  is  a  basket ;  he  may  creep  in  here,  and  throw  foul  lioeu 
upuu  him  ;  as  if  it  were  guiug  to  bucking.  "  —  Bhuka. 

{AMining.)  To  bruise  small  copper  by  hand,  in  order 
to  separate  the  pure  ore  from  the  useless  waj'te. 

Buck,  n.  [A.S.  buc,  bucca,  a  he-goat;  0.  Ger.  hoc.h'.\ 
Ger.  t/cA-;  N«»r8e,  5«cA*,  6wA*/.-i,  a  he-goat;  Sansk.  c/a7//^/. 
a  she-goat.  Root  bug;  Sansk.  hUnj,  to  hend.j  IJteraily. 
au  animal  with  bent  horns;  specitieally,  the  imileof  the 
fallow  deer.  A  li.  is  called  a  fawn  in  his  first  year;  a 
pricket  in  his  second;  sorel  in  his  tliird;  a  *ore  in  his 
fourth;  a  B.  of  the.  first  head  in  his  fifth,  and  a  great  B. 
in  his  sixth.  The  female  of  the  B.  is  termed  a  dot.  The 
term  B.  is  also  uiipiied  to  the  male  of  the  goat,  sheep, 
rabbit,  an*!  hare.  The  male  of  the  red  deer  is  terme*!  a 
stag,  or  hart,  and  never  culled  a  B. — See  Antler,  Deer, 
Stag. 

— A  cant  term  for  a  gay,  smart,  dashing  young  fellow ;  a 
fop. 

Buck,  V.  i.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 

Buck,  in  lUinnis,  a  township  of  Edgar  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— A  j)ost-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Buck,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  980. 

I  Buck,  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lancaster  co. 

—  A  township  of  Luzerne  co.;  pop.  abt.  780. 

Buckat.a\v'in;i^  River,  in  Mississippi,  fiows  into  the 
Chirkasawlia  River  from  the  N. 

Biick'-basket,  n.  The  basket  in  which  clothes  are 
carried  to  the  W’lusli. 

Biick'bcaii*  n.  {Bot.)  See  Menyantmes. 

Biick'boaril,  Biick'ivag^oii,  n.  A  kind  of  clumsy 
four-wheeled  vehicle,  tornuMl  of  a  long  hoard  resting  its 
either  end  on  each  axle-tree,  and  having  a  seat  placed 
upon  it. 

Buck  Branch,  in  Georgia,  a  district  in  Clark  co. ; 
pop.  380. 

Buck  Branch,  in  Illinois,  &  post-office  of  Do  Kalb  co. 

Buck  Bricl^^e,  in  New  Pork,  a  post-office  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  18  III.  E.  of  Ogdensburg,  on  Grass  River. 

Buck  Bridi^e,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co., 
150  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Buck  Creek,  in  i/n^iana,  empties  into  Sugar  Creek  in 
Slielliy  CO. 

— A  stream  of  Harrison  co.,  fulling  into  the  Ohio  at  Manks- 
pori. 

— A  stream  of  Henry  co.,  emptying  into  the  W.  lork  of 
M'hite  River  at  Yorktown.- 

— A  townwliip  of  Greene  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,220. 

Buck  I'reek,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 

Buck  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  post-oftice  of  Kent  co. 

Buck  Creek,  in  Ohio.  See  Lagondv  Creek. 

Buck  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Spartanburg 
district. 

Biick'er,  n.  {Mining.)  A  bruiser  of  the  ore. 

Buck'et«  n.  [A.  S.  buc.  with  Dun.  postpositive  article 
— et.  The  Dan.  is  buk,  whence  Scot,  bucket.]  A  small 
tub.  pail,  or  vessel  in  which  water  is  draw’ii  or  curried. 

“  T)ie  old  oaken  hucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  mo3*-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well.”  Woodworth. 

(Mfch.)  A  species  of  cavities  placed  on  the  circuiu- 
fereuce  of  a  water-wheel,  and  into  which  the  water  is 
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dtdivored  t*>  set  the  wheel  in  motion.  Rj'  the  rerolo. 
titm  of  the  wlieel  tho  B.  are  alternately  jiiuced  so  as  to 
receive  the  water,  and  inverted  so  us  to  discharge  it,  the 
loatled  side  alwuy.s  descemling. 

{Marine  Png.)  The  float  of  it  psuMle-wheel. 

Pire.-bucket.  A  bucket  iu  wiiich  water  is  carried  to 
put  out  a  fire. 

Biick'cty,  n.  A  p:isty  substance  obtained  from  buck¬ 
wheat,  with  which  Weavers  ilress  their  webs. 

Buck'eye,  «.  (Bot.)  See  vEsciii.i's. 

— A  citizen  of  the  Stiite  of  Ghio;  a  cunt  word  probably 
used  in  allusion  to  tbe  abundance  of  buckeyes  in  that 
State.  — The  State  is  sometimes  called  tbe  Budeeye  State. 

BllCk'cye,  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co.,  6  ui. 
N.E.  of  Shasta. 

—A  post-village  of  Yolo  co. ;  pop.  860. 

Burk'e.ve,  in  Georgia,i^  village  of  T>aurens  co.,  12  m. 
N.  of  Dublin;  pfp.  522. 

Btirk'oye,  in  Illinoia,  a  township  of  Stephenson  co.; 
pop.  1,761. 

Biick'oy  t‘,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-oflice  of  Gairard  co. 

Buck'ryo,  in  Minnesola,  u  p<>st-tiffice  of  Freeborn  co. 

Buck'eye  C'otf  in  Ohio,  a  B.  O.  of  Berry  co. 

Buok'oye  Cove,  in  W  Virginia,  ik  post-office  ^f  Po¬ 
cahontas  CO. 

Buck 'ey  0<l,  n.  Having  bad  eyes;  a  term  used  among 
hor.KMiealers. 

Biiok'cys^town,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  abt.  40  in.  N.W.  of  Wa«*liington. 

Buck'ficitI,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  tow'nship  of 
Oxford  CO..  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Bortland,  13  m.  Irom  Me* 
chanic  Falls:  1,494. 

Buck  hail  noil,  in  W.  Vinjinia,  a  tw  p  and  post-vilL, 
caj).  of  Upshur  C‘>.,  95  m.  S.S.K.  of  Wlieel ing ;  pop.  1,674. 

Btick'liart,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton  cu. ;  pop. 
1,577. 

—  A  township  of  Christian  co. ;  pop.  2,028. 

Buck'liend  C'rcck,  in  Gtoryia,  flowing  into  the 
Ogeechee  River,  in  Burke  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  96  m.  W,  of  Augusta. 

Buck  Hollow,  in  Vermont,  a4><>st-offieeof  Franklin  co. 

Buck  Horn,  iu  Arkansas,  u  post-office  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  CO. 

BncU  Horn,  in  111.,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. :  pop.  1,050. 

Buck  Horn,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 

Buck  Horn,  in  Kentucky,  a  jiost-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Biick'liorn,  in  Louisiana,  a  B.  O.  of  Bienville  parish. 

Btick'liorn,  in  Mississippi,  a  posi-otfice  of  W  instoii  co. 

Kll<*k'llorii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  B.  O.  ofCohnnbia  co. 

Buck  Horn,  in  M'  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Pendleton  co. 

Biick'ie,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  Pusns  aniiquns,  and 
other  marine  shells,  which,  when  applied  to  the  ear, 
emit  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  w’aves. 

D'-vd's  (or  De.iVs)  Buckie.  A  madcap  young  fellow  ;  a 
niischievou.s  youth  :  a  frow’anl  youngster.  (Scot.) 

Blick'iii;;;,  n.  Act  or  ojtenition  of  steejting  linen  in 
lye  for  bleaching.  —  The  lye  so  used.  —  A  washing  of 
clothes.  —  A  punishment  n.sed  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

{Idining.)  A  term  applie*!  in  England  to  a  method  of 
breaking  tho  poorfoni  copper-ore  smaller  by  baic.l.  with 
small  flat-irons,  called  bucking-irons,  in  onler  to  wash 
and  separate  the  pure  ore  from  the  waste  dross;  the 
same  term  is  used  in  the  lea*l  mines;  hut  Bettiis,  in  his 
Plata  Miner,  gives  it  the  signiticatiun  of  wuHhing  or 
wet-stamping  ores. 

Biick'iu^haiii,  a  title  borne  by  many  heads  of  great 
houses  conspicuous  in  English  history.  Of  the  early 
lioblers  of  this  title  we  may  mention  TiiuM.AS  Blantage- 
NKT,  youngest  son  of  King  E«lward  III. ;  his  heir.  IltM- 
PHREY,  Earl  or  St^ff  ’RD.  was  created  Duke  of  B.  in 
1401 ;  and  his  graniLon.  IIenry  Stafford,  “  the  deep- 
revolving,  witty  Bnckiinrham”  of  Shakspeare.  after  as¬ 
sisting  Richard  III.  to  mount  the  throne,  was  put  to  death 
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by  him  in  1483.  Ilifl  son  Edward,  Duke  op  B.,  offended 
IVolsey,  became  suspected  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  at¬ 
tainted  and  beheaded  iu  1621.  He  was  the  last  uobU 
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ttIio  hold  the  office  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  England.  i 
The  title  ol  B.  wh^  in)t  reviveil- till  1617,  in  tlie  |»er8«»n  ( 
of  Gb  •ROK  VlLLIfcPS,  Dukk  OK,  who  nccupiea  H  ciiri-j 
ourt  place  in  hijutory,  heing  in  many  ix-^pects  the  loni 
and  iiiaieter  of  two  English  nmuai’chs,  and  the  reputed 
favorite  lover  of  a  Freiicii  (|ueen.  He  was  a.  in  16U2,  in 
Leice^sterslure,  of  good  family,  and  was  educated  in  all  | 
the  fiishioiiahlo  acculnpli^hnients  of  the  day.  As  a 
youth  he  was  preeminently  graceful  in  dress,  in  man¬ 
ner,  in  riding,  in  dancing,  in  s)>euch  ;  and  Irom  his  ear¬ 
liest  years  lie  had  the  position  ol  one  of  tliose  arrogant 
favorites  who  win  easy  pardon  for  every  caprice.  He 
was  sent  to  Franco  lor  two  or  three  year.s,  during  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  and  cliarms  of  high  so¬ 
ciety,  and  returned  to  England  at  tlie  age  of  21.  Pre- 
seuting  himself  at  court,  he  attracted  tiie  notice  of 
Janie.s  1.  A  few  days  after  his  uppear.ince,  young  Vil- 
iiers  was  made  cup-bearer, ami  in  a  few  weeks  succeeded  | 
the  Karl  of  J^nuerset  as  cliief  favorite.  Ullices  and] 
honors  were  showered  upon  him  in  pmfusion.  Ilewaal 
knighted  and  made  gentleman  of  tile  cliamber,  and: 
iniglit  of  the  Garter,  and  ho  bcs^ame  by  rapid  strides  a! 
laron,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  Iiord  High  Adiui-, 
’^l^of  England,  Master  of  tlie  llor.so,  and  entire  dis-l 
jo>erof  the  favors  of  the  king.  He  had  •earned  that! 
in  dealing  with  a  weak  monarch,  arrogance  is  victory. 
■^Ued  to  guide  the  grave  affair.'i  of  a  kingdom,  througli 
hisinrtuence  with  Jame.s,  Vilhers  treateii  events  which 
deteriiiiiied  the  destinies  of  nations  iis  tliough  they  were 
intrigues  to  gratify  personal  pride  and  piissiun.  The 
famous  journey  of  Prince  Ch  iries  to  Spain,  for  tlio  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  his  intended  hride,  the  Infanta,  Wiis 
planned  by  ViUiers.  In  Spain,  gay  ami  indepen¬ 
dent  familiarity  of  manner  astonished  the  formal  cour¬ 
tiers.  The  preliminaries  of  tlie  marriage  were  arranged, 
but  afterwards  broken  •)ff  by  -lames  under  Z^.'s  influ¬ 
ence,  guided  as  much  prolialdy  by  hatred  of  tlie  l^paiiisli 
minister,  Olivarez,  as  by  motives  of  state  policy.  On 
the  doatli  of  James  and  the  accession  of  Ciiarles  1.,  the 
Duke's  position  at  court  was  unclianged;  as  heretofore, 
the  patronage  alike  in  cliurch  ami  state  w>is  at  liis  dis¬ 
posal,  biitliis  general  popularity  was  on  the  wane.  He 
resented  his  increasing  disfavor  with  the  public  witii  a 
proud  and  indignant  scorn,  iiinl  to  save  him  from  im¬ 
peachment  by  the  Coiiimons,  Parliament  was  hastily 
dissolved  ami  B.  dispatched  to  Paris  to  ctinduct  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  Eiulaiid  as  Charles's  briile;  and, 
while  there,  it  is  said  tiiat  lie  ventured  to  address  tlie 
Freiicli  Queen  .kiine  of  Austria,  not  as  an  amliassador, 
but  as  a  lover.  Threatencsi  with  assassination  if  he 
dared  to  repeat  sucli  iii8«»leuce.  lie  swore  that  ho  “  would 
see  ami  speak  with  that  lady,  in  spite  of  tlie  strength 
and  power  of  France,”  and  rumor  went  tliat  he  «lid  not 
break  Ids  wild  vaunt, and  more,  tliat  tlie  Queen  lierself 
secretly  favored  his  addre-iscs.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Freucli  court;  ami  being  uualile 
to  obtain  permission  to  return,  he  openly  esponsetl  the 
cause  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Duke  himself  went  as 
admiral  and  general  of  the  expedition  against  France, 
whicii  terminated  in  ids  defeat  at  tiie  Isle  of  Klie  :  and 
subsequently  made  preparations  for  a  new  ex|)edition  to 
relieve  Larochelle,  then  hotly  ]>ressed  by  the  royal 
forces.  B.'%  unpopularity  now  reached  it.s  acme.  The 
Commons  impeached  Idin  as  the  cau.se  of  the  national 
misfortune.s,  and  the  people  sa.ig  ribald  ballmls  antici¬ 
pating  Ids  downfall.  B.^  willing  to  stake  all  upon  tiie 
expedition  to  assi.st  Laroclioile.  spent  £t)d,00  tof  tiisown 
money  upon  the  fleet,  and  «leclared  that  lie  woultl  be 
the  first  man  wlio  should  set  Ids  foot  on  the  dyke  be¬ 
fore  Laroclitdle,  “  to  die  or  do  tlio  w'ork.”  iToceeiling  to 
Portsinoiitli  to  eiuiiark  witli  the  fleet,  lie  was  tliere  as 
siissinated  by  one  Joiiii  Felton,  a  lieutenant  whose 
claims  lie  had  slighted,  .\ug.  1628. 

B^  (Jb'Rub  Vilubrs,  second  Ditkk  of,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  B.  1627.  He  early  sharetl  in  the  troubles  of  liie 
civil  war,  as  a  devoted  adiierent  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
becarne  the  attendantof  Ciiarles  II.  in  Id.s  exile  in  France 
and  Holland.  At  the  Ib'.-^toration,  B.  became,  like  Id.s 
father,  first  favorite  to  the  reigning  king,  and  distin- 
guislied  himself  by  his  wit.  profligacy,  inagnifi<  ence  of 
life,  and  ptiliticul  versatility.  He  succeed<*d  in  overtiirow- 
ing  Lord  Claremlon,  ami  forming  tlie  famous Cai)al  (7. 
government,  when  lie  hecyime  virtual  prime  minister  of 
England.  He  eventually  lost  to  a  great  extent  the  royal 
favor,anil  impoverished  by  his  lavish  expenditure,  retired 
to  one  of  his  estates,  where  lie  D.  in  I* -88.  B.  was  a  man  ol 
brilliant  but  prostituted  talents,  and  the  author  of  several 
comedies  and  satires  mmdi  esteemed  in  tlieir  day,  but  of 
which  Thf>.  HfJteat'ml  alone  is  now  considered  noteworthy. 

BitckQit^haiii,  Juin  8ubffibld,  Evrlof  Mulurave. 
ami  Duke  of,  an  English  poet  and  statesman,  and  tlio 
reputed  h)Ver  of  Queen  Anne  of  Eugiand,  H.  1619.  He 
served  with  gallantry  in  the  navy  during  his  youth, 
inaiutaiued  a  politic  ami  dignified  attitude  during  the 
Revolution  of  16SS,  and  was,  tm  the  uccftssit)ii  of  Anne, 
createil  Dak'e  of  Bw:kitnjhain.slnrf,.  He  was  an  active 
ally  of  tiie  Tory  party,  and  D.  1721.  Dryden  is  said  to 
have  revised  zi.'s  on  while  his  Essay  on 

P'tetry  was  applauded  bi>th  by  Dryden  and  Pope. 

Buck'iiig‘liam«  or  Bucks,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
having  N.  Nortiiamptonshin*.  E.  the  counties  of  Be<lford, 
Hertford,  ami  Middle.sex,8  B(^rks.  and  VV'.  Oxford.  Shape 
very  irregular.  Aren,  4t)6,93'2  acres,  of  which  about 
4-b),0l)0  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  lands.  The  vale 
of  Aylf'slmry,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  kingilom. 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  is  noted  for  its 
fine  dairy  produce  and  poultry.  Agriciilturo  and  the 
rearing  of  farm  sto*  k  form  the  principal  industry. 
Straw  plat  is  also  mantifactured  on  a  pretty  extensive 
scale.  Prin.  towns.  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  Buckingham, 
and  Wycombe.  Pop.  175,870. 


nucU'iii^fliam^  a  borough  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Ouse,  56  111.  N.W.of  lioudou,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a 
fine  agricultural  country.  Man/.  Paper,  ibp.  8,388. 

Biick'liii^liuiu,  in  OainecUcutf  u  pust-ollice  of  llart- 
f*»rd  CO 

lliiek'ini^Uaiiiy  iu  Zowa,  a  post-township  of  Tamaco.; 
pop.  6JH. 

in  J*ennsf/lranuiy  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  CO.,  27  III.  N.  by  E.  of  Philadelpliiu,  watered  by 
Meshuminy  Creek  :  jnp.  2,910. 

— A  townsliip  of  Wayne  co. ;  1,127. 

Iiiii*k'iii^Jiaiii,  in  Virginia,  a  S  E.  central  county, 
witii  an  area  of  6^0  sq.  ni.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  by  the  Janies  Kiver,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Appomat¬ 
tox  River.  iS'«ry.ac«,  uinlulating.  iaoil,  tolerably  lertile. 
Cap.  Maysviili*.  J*op.  13,371. 

Biick'iiijgtiuiii  in  nv^inia,  a  post¬ 

village  of  Buckingham  co. 

Biiek'iii;;‘liain  Aline,  in  Virginia, a  post-villagoof 
BiKtkingbain  co. 

Btick'iiijg'-iron.  n.  {Mining.)  The  tool  with  which 
the  ore  is  pulverized. 

Iliickiiis;:-kier^  [buck'hig-keer,)  n.  A  large  boiler  of 
peculiar  construction,  used  iu  the  process  of  bleaching 
clothes. 

Ittiek  iiij^-plato,  n.  {Mining.)  An  iron  plate  to  re 
ceive  the  ore  lor  Hie  process  of  bucking. 

n.  A  wooden  bench  or  block  on  which 
a  bnckiiig-uteiisil  is  set. 

lIllck'lMli,  a.  i’erlatning  to  a  buck  ;  foppi.sh  in  man¬ 
ner  ;  a.s,  a  buckish  fellow*. 

ISiioli'iMiii,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  a  buck  or 
dandy;  loppery.  (r.) 

Btiek'laml.  in  Omnccticul,  a  post-vill.  of  Hartford  co. 

ISiick'laiitl,  in  Massachusetts, apost-tuwnsliipof  Frank¬ 
lin  CO.,  on  Deerfield  Kiver,  about  lUU  in.  W.  by  M.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  pop.(1870),  1,940. 

I  Itiick'laiiil,  in  Virginia,^  post-vill.  of  Prince  William 
CO.,  116  111.  N.  of  Kichmond. 

BllCk'luiiil,  W1U.IAM,  F.R..S.,  an  eminent  English 
geologi.st.  u.  1784.  He  was  reader  iu  geology  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Geological  8«>ciety. 
His  greatest  works  are  Vindicuh  (1820J,  the 

lieUiiuiw  Diiaria/KB  (.1823),  and  the  Bridgewater  Trea,' 
tise  tl836).  In  1845  he  was  appointed  D«'an  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  i>.  in  1856,  having  lor  some  years  previous 
surtered  from  a  darkening  of  his  fine  intellect. 

Bucklanu,  fRANcis  Treveia'an,  a  di.stinguislied  English 
naturalist  and  writer  on  pisciculture,  is  the  son  of  tiie 
above,  and  was  B.  in  1826.  B.'s  best  known  works  are 
bis  jMjpiilar  Curiosities  of  Isaturat  History,  and  Fish- 
hatch  nin. 

Uuck''ian<lito«  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote,  con- 
si.sling  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime. 

liuoklo,,  {buck'l,)  n.  [Kr.  boucle,  from  L.  Lat.  buccula, 
the  part  ot  the  shield  tlirougli  wiiicli  tlie  arm  passe<l  ; 
Ger.  bucket,  a  knol*,  a  stud,  a  boss,]  An  instrument  (per¬ 
haps  originally  round  and  protuberant)  to  fa.sten  dress, 
harness,  ^c.;  a  link  of  metal  with  a  tongue  or  catch, 
made  to  fasten  one  tiling  to  aiiotlier. 

— A  curl  of  hair,  or  tlie  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 

“  The  greatest  beau  was  drest  io  a  flaxen  periwig,  .  .  .  and  lets 
it  lie  In  buckU  fur  a  whole  bait  year."— 6>ecla<ur. 

—  A  grimace;  a  peculiar  wry  expression  of  the  f<tce. 

— V.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  buckle  or  buckles. 

"  Thus  ever  when  I  buckle  on  my  helmet, 

Tiiy  fuura  afflict  thee."  —  Philipt. 

— To  prepare  for  action  (reciprocal);  to  enter  vigorously 
upon  work. 

“  And  catching  np  in  haste  his  three  square  shield 

Aud  shiunig  helmet,  boon  him  buckled  to  the  held."— ^j^enser. 

— To  join  in  battle, 

*'  Until  the  front  of  tlie  avant-guard  were  buckled  with  them  in 
front."  —  Hayward. 

— r.  i.  To  bow  or  bend,  as  with  heat  or  other  motive 
jiower. 

The  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints. 

Like  streugibless  liiiiges.  buckle  uuder  life."  —  Shake. 

— To  engage  witii ;  to  encounter ;  to  enter  upon  some  close 
contest.  (Generally  followed  by  wdh.) 

"  For  single  cumbut,  thou  shall  buckle  with  me."  —  Shake. 

To  buckle  to.  To  apply  to  in  earnest;  to  enter  upon 
w'ilh  energy:  to  prosecute  with  vigor. 

‘‘  Eudeavouriug  to  make  them  buckle  to  the  law.” —  Locke. 

BllCk'l<%  IlKNRY  Thomas,  an  English  author,  B.  in  Kent, 
1822.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  study,  relieved  by 
the  relaxation  of  chess,  at  wliicli  he  became  one  of  the 
first  players  in  the  worhl.  In  1807  appeared  the  first 
parts  of  lii.s  lUstory  of  OivUizution  in  England,  a  w'ork 
which  cau-seil  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  of 
which  many  editions  haA"^  been  publislied  lioth  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  U.  States.  This  work  fiiay  be  termed  a 
brilliant  fragment,  imismuch  as  its  completion  was 
cut  short  by  tlie  premature  death  of  tlie  author,  29th 
May.  1862. 

Biick^lor,  n.  [Fr.  houcHer,  from  L.  Lat.  huccularium, 
or  bocalarium,  from  buccnhi,  the  handle  of  a  shield.] 
Literally,  tliat  which  is  buckled  or  fastened  to  the  arm  ; 
spei  ifically,  a  kind  of  shield  or  defensive  armor,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  warfare.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  (Fig.  194)  the  B.  was  about  4  feet  long,  by  2*^ 
wide,  made  of  boards,  covered  on  the  inside  with  linen 
and  sheep-skin,  ami  on  the  outside  with  iron  plate.  In 
the  Midille  Ages  (Fig  192),  the  B.  was  round,  oval,  or 
square  in  shajie,  and  was  frequently  made  of  wicker- 
w'ork  or  of  hide,  streiigtliened  by  metal  plates. — Hence, 
metaphorically,  anything  that  defends  or  shields  from 
harm. 

"  This  medal  compliments  the  emperor  as  the  Romans  did  dic¬ 
tator  Fablus,  wbeu  they  called  him  the  buckler  of  Rome." 

Addieon. 
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{Pah)  The  anterior  segment  of  the  carapax  or  shell  in 
trilobites.  —  lima 

{Naul.)  A  block  of  wood  made  to  fit  in  the  hawse- 
hole  of  a  vessel  to  prevent  water  from  entering  when 
lurching  in  a  heavy  sea. 

— V.  a.  To  support ;  to  defend. 

**  Fear  not.  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate  : 
i'll  buckle  thee  agaiust  a  uiilliun."  —  Shake. 

Blirk'ler-llCiUteO,  a.  Armed  with  a  head  like  a 
Inickler. 

Bu<fk'ler*miiMfar<l,  71.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Bi.'CUfelbi,  order  Brassicacen\  so  nHiiied  in 
allusion  to  their  seeil-vessela  when  bui>ting.  They  are 
generally  uiiimportuit  small  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
with  small  bright-yellow  flowers. 

Biick'li^r  •  tliorii,  (.'hrist’s-thorn,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
1‘auurus. 

Buck  Jill,  in  BHnaisy  a  village  of  Winnebago  co.,  11  m. 
N.W.  of  Rockford. 

Biiek'liii.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  94  m. 
W.  of  I  lanniba). 

IJilOk'Icy,  in  ZHinoix,  a  post-vill.  of  Iroquois  co. 

Biick'lcy.  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Highbiml  co. 

Biick'itiaiivillc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of 
Bucks  CO. 

Buck -iiiaist,,  n.  [Scot,  back,  beech,  and  The 

fruit  or  mast  of  tin*  bi-ech-tree. 

Buck  Al4>un(ain,  in  apost-villageof 

Carbon  co. 

Biick'ncr,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
10  m.  S.K.  of  Sacramento  city. 

Biick^iier'H  <'rcek,  in  Texas,  emptying  into  the 
Colorado  Kiver. 

BiickiicrN  .Statioiiy  in  A'enZacAy,  apost-village  of 
(Hdiiam  CO. 

Buck'port.  in  Maine,  a  town.-jlup  of  Oxford  co.,  30  m. 
W.  by  S.  (H  Augusta. 

Buck  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co., 
150  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Biick'ra,  n.  A  white  man ;  used  generally  by  the 
negro  race. 

Btick'ra,  a.  White;  in  contradistinction  to  black. 
(Used  by  the  black  people.) 

Buckram,  (bnk'ram,)  n.  [Fr.  hougran;  It.  buche- 
ramc^  from  bnco,  a  hole.]  A  coarse  linen  cloth  stiffened 
with  glue,  and  originally  having  open  holes  or  inter¬ 
stices. 

"  Four  rogues  la  buckram  let  drive  at  one."  —  Shake. 

— pi.  A  name  given  to  the  wild  garlic. 

— a.  Made  of  buckram. 

"  1  have  peppered  two  of  them,  .  .  .  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits." 

Shake. 

— Stiff;  precise;  hauglity  in  manner;  as,  a  bueJ^ram 
spinster. 

— V.  a.  To  make  stiff;  to  fortify  as  with  buckram. 

Buck  Raiiclk,  in  California,  a  village  of  Plumas  co., 
16  in.  W.  of  Quincy. 

Bucks,  in  Englaml.  See  Buckingham. 

Bucks,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co. 

— township  of  Tuscarawas  CO. ;  pfpp.  1,127. 

Bucks,  iu  Pennsylvania,  an  E.S.E.  county,  with  an  area 
of  about  GJO  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  on 
the  8.E.  by  the  Delaware  River,  which  separatesit  from 
New  Jersey.  —  Area,  660  sq.  m.  —  •S'«r/ao’,  hilly  and  di¬ 
versified.  —  highly  fertile,  containing  valuable  de¬ 
posits  of  limestone,  samUtone,  )>iiimbago,  &c. —  Cap. 
Doyle.stown.  It  is  one  of  tlie  tlir^^e  countii*s  tbumled  by 
W.  Penn,  in  1682.  The  inhabitMiits  are  generally  tanners, 
who  supply  Philadelphia  with  grain,  liuy,  and  dairy  pro- 
<luce.  Paj).  64,336. 

Buck’s  Bridge,  in  New  V<n'k,  a  village  of  Madrid 
township.  St.  Lawrence  co.,  6  111.  N.  of  Caiitmi. 

Buck’s  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  stream  of  Macon  co., 
flowing  into  Flint  Kiver. 

Biick’s'-hurii,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lobelia. 

Biicksliu'tciii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO.,  15  m.  S.K.  of  Bridgeton. 

Biick^skiii,  n.  The  skin  of  a  buck  ;  whence  a  kind  of 
leather  so  called. 

— A  person  clothiMl  in  buckskin,  particularly  an  American 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  —  Webster. 

— pi.  Breeches  made  of  bu<’k^kill,  as  w’oni  by  English  fox- 
hunters,  linntsinen,  jockeys,  Ac.;  as,  he  appeared  in 
scarlet,  with  bucksrins  and  tops  (t  e.  top-hoots). 

Biick'skill,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  vill.  of  Park  co. 

Buck  skin,  in  Indiana,  a  post-  vill.  of  Gib.^ou  co. 

Biick'skin,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ros.s  county;  pop. 
2,2-29. 

Blicks'port,  iu  Maine.,  a  fli>nrishing  post-village  and 
township  of  Hancock  co.,  on  tlie  Peiiol»8Cot,  IH  m.  S  of 
Bangor.  This  place  possesses  a  flourishing  shipping-busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  largely  engaged  iu  tlie  fislieries.  I*op.  of 
township,  3,433. 

Biicks'port,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Falls  co. 

Buck$i'port  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  of  Han¬ 
cock  CO. 

Biiek’M  Ranch,  in  fkilifomia,  a  vill.  of  Plumas  co. 

Biick'stall,  n.  A  contriv.tnce  to  enmesh  deer. 

Biick^toiie,  JoH.N  Baldwin,  a  popular  English  dra¬ 
matic  author  ami  comedian,  B.  1862.  He  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  English  stage,  and  is  favoralily  known 
in  the  U.  States  as  the  author  of  the  Green  Bushes,  The 
Flowers  of  the.  Forest,  the  Wreck  Ashore,  Our  Mary  Ann, 
Good  for  Nothing,  and  many  other  comedies,  dramas, 
and  farces  of  the  most  genuine  stamp.  He  has  hceii  tor 
many  years  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  London. 

Biickt^'towii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  ofSomerset  co, 

Bticks'villc,  in  J*e.nnsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Bucks  co. 

Buck'thorii,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Khamnus. 
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Biiok'ton,  in  UiV^'nia,  a  Tillage  of  Warren  co.,  b  m. 
W.  of  Kroiit  Koval. 

BiiCk'towii«  in  Man/l'twli  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 

Buck  Vnlley,  in  Piitiut/fratna.  a  I’.  0.  ol  Fulton  co. 

Biick'wtieat,  w.  [.\  corruption  of  6«;cc/<«>/icai.]  (^1^7nc.) 
A  kiinl  of  gram  produced  by  the  Fagopyrum  fscuh^tum. 
It  Ikm  a  triangular  Ibriii,  not  unlike  that  of  beech-mast, 
but  smaller.  In  some  countries  it  is  cultivated  as  food  li»r 
man,  particularly  so  in  the  U.  States,  where  its  tlour 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  thin  cakes  known  as 
Buckwheat  dikes,  but  which  in  Bnglund  are  called 
Crumpets.  In  tlie  latter  country  it  is  extensively  used 
as  food  for  i)hea8ants,  who  are  so  foinl  of  it  that  they 
may  be  decoyed  from  their  covers  by  its  employment. 
It  is  a  good  healthy  grain,  and  may  be  groNvn  on  poor 
light  soils.  —  See  Faoocyrum. 

Bucolic,  Bucolical,  {bu-h>l'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  houkolikns^ 
relating  to  houkoUts,  a  herdsman  —  bous,  an  ox  or  cow, 
and  knleo  —  Lat.  co/o,  to  hike  care  of.j  Pertaining  to  the 
care  of  cattle :  p;istonil ;  as,  a  bucolic  j'outh. 

— n.  (Lit.)  The  Greek  term  for  a  pastoral  poem,  mean¬ 
ing,  literally,  the  song  of  a  henisman.  To  this  class 
belong  the  pt)ems  of  Theocritus.  Bion.and  .M«>8clms,  and 
the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  The  metre  universally  em¬ 
ployed  is  tiiehexameter,  or  heroic  ;  but  in  pastoral  poetry 
an  easier  flow  of  the  lines  wiis  more  studied  than  in 
the  epic,  and  this  ivas  generally  accoinplishcd  by  intio- 
ducing  a  larger  i)roportion  of  the  metrical  feet  called 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  This  species 
of  |)oetry  has  been  cnltivated  also  by  nii>st  mi»dern  na¬ 
tions,  as  in  England,  France,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
where  it  h:is  been  attended  with  groat  success. 

Bucra'niu,  n.pl.  [L-it.]  (Arch.)  A  term  to  denote  the 
beads  of  oxen^  flayeil  an<l  lacerated  and  decked  with 
wreaths  ;  sometimes  represented  on  friezes. 

Buoy  1*11^.  ill  Ohio,  a  vill.and  twp.of  Crawford  co..p..'i.07 4. 

Btl<l,n.  [A.S.  6o(ia;  0. Ger.  6o<o,  a  lierald,  a  messenger; 
Fr.  boutou ;  O.  Fr.  boater,  to  push,  put,  or  thrust.] 
{PhysifA.  Vegetable.)  The  (»rganized  rudiment  of  a  branch 
{leaf-bud),  or  a  flower  {Jlower-hud).  Whatever  becomes 
a  branch  is,  when  first  organized,  a  bud;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  all  buds  become  branches;  on  the 
contrary,  owing  to  many  disturbing  causes,  to  which 
reference  will  presently  be  made,  buds  are  8ubjt?ct  to 
transformations  and  deformities  which  mask  their  real 
nature.  A  leaf-bud  \i  con&trncted  thus  :  —  In  its  centre 
it  consists  of  a  minute  conical  portion  of  soft  succulent 
cellular  tissue,  ami  over  the  surface  <*f  this  are  arranged 
rudimentary  leaves,  in  tlie  forjn  of  scales.  These  scales 
are  closely  applied  to  each  other;  tho.se  on  the  ont.^ide 
are  the  largest  and  thickest,  and  the  most  interior  ones 
are  the  smallest  and  most  delicate.  In  cold  countries  the 
external  scales  are  often  covered  with  hair,  or  a  resin¬ 
ous  varnish,  or  some  other  contrivance,  which  enables 
them  to  prevent  the  access  of  fro^t  to  the  young  and 
tender  centre  which  they  jirotei’t ;  hut  In  warm  countries, 
where  such  a  provision  is  n'  »t  requircMl,  t  hey  are  green  and 
8m<H)th,  an«l  luucli  less  numerous.  The  cellular  centre 
of  a  bud  is  the  seat  of  its  vitality  ;  the  scales  that  cover 
it  are  the  parts  towards  the  development  of  which  its 
vital  energies  are  first  directed.  A  leaf-bud  usually 
originates  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf ;  indeed  tliere  are  no  leaves 
in  the  axil  of  which  one  or  more  buds  are  not  found 
either  in  a  rudimentary  or  a  perfect  slate.  Its  cellular 
centre  communicates  with  that  ot  the  woody  centre  of 
the  stem,  and  its  scales  are  in  connection  with  the  bark  of 
the  latter.  When  stems  have  the  structure  of  Exogens, 
the  bud  terminates  one  of  the  medullary  proct*>8e8 ;  in 
Endogens  it  is  simply  in  cunununication  with  the  cellu¬ 
lar  matter  that  lies  between  tlie  bundles  of  woody  tis¬ 
sue  in  such  stems.  It  is  moreover  important  to  observe 
that  this  is  true  not  only  of  wiiat  are  called  normal 
buds,  that  is  to  say,  of  buds  whkii  originate  in  the  axil 
of  the  leafy  organs,  hut  also  of  advenOti'tus  buds,  or 
such  as  are  «)ccasionally  deveb»pe<l  in  unusual  situa¬ 
tions.  It  would  Seem  as  if.  under  favorable  circumstances, 
buds  may  be  formed  wherever  the  cellular  tissue  is  pres¬ 
ent;  lor  they  occur  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  processes  of  the  ri>ot  and  stem  of  exogens,  but 
on  the  margins  of  leavi*s,  as  in  Bryophyllnm.  !da- 
laxis  paleiila.  and  ni.any  others.  A  leaf-bnd  has  three 
special  properties,  those  of  gr‘noth,attin''tion,iKr\(\  pro- 
pag'iti'm.  In  warm  damp  weather,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  light,  it  has  the  power  of  increasing  in  size,  of 
developing  new  parts,  and  so  of  growing  int«>  whatever 


Fig.  439. 

1.  t/eaf-buds. 

2.  Tbe  scaly  bulb  of  tbe  lily,  showing  its  analogy  to  the  bud. 


body  It  may  be  eventually  destined  for.  As  soon  as 
growth  commences,  the  snp  which  a  b>id  contains  i.s  either 
expended  in  forming  new  tissue,  or  is  lost  by  evapo¬ 
ration;  in  order  to  provide  for  such  loss,  the  bud  attracts 


the  Sap  from  that  part  of  the  stem  with  which  It  Is  in 
commuuic;ition ;  that  part  so  acted  upon  attracts  sap  in 
its  turn  from  the  tissue  next  it,  and  so  a  general  move¬ 
ment  Towards  the  buds  is  establishe*!  as  faras  the  roots, 
by  which  fresh  sap  is  absorbed  from  the  soil.  Thus  is 
caused  the  phenomenon  of  the  flow  of  the  sap.  Every 
leaf-bud  is  in  itself  acouiplete  bo<ly,  consisting  of  a  vital 
centre,  covered  by  nutritive  organs  or  hair.  Although 
it  is  ordinarily  called  into  life  while  attached  toils  parent 
plant,  yet  it  is  capable  of  growing  as  a  separate  portion, 
and  of  producing  a  new  individual  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  that  fiutn  winch  it  wa.s  divided:  hence  It  is  a 
propagating  organ  as  much  as  a  seed,  although  not  of  the 
same  kind :  and  advantage  Inis  been  taken  from  this  Ibr 
horticultural  purposes.  (See  Budi>in«.)  In  general,  a 
bud  is  developed  into  a  branch  ;  but  that  p<jwer  is  in¬ 
terfered  with  or  destroyed  by  several  causes.  This  must 
be  evident  from  the  following  considerations  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  others.  Every  one  knows  that  leave.s 
are  arranged  with  great  symmetry  upon  young  bninches; 
as  buds  are  axillary  to  leaves,  the  branches  they  jtroduce: 
ought  therefore  to  bo  a.s  symmetrically  arranged  us 
leaves;  anil  this  we  see  does  not  happen.  We  may  ac¬ 
count  for  this  ill  two  or  three  ways:  accitlental  injuries 
will  doubtless  destroy  some;  from  want  of  light  others 
will  never  be  called  into  action  ;  and  of  those  wliicli  are 
originally  excited  to  grow'tli  a  part  is  always  destroyed 
by  tlie  superior  vigor  of  neighboring  buds,  whicli  attract 
away  their  food  and  starve  them.  There  is  inorwver  in 
many  plants  a  special  tendency  to  produce  their  leaf- 
buds  in  a  stunted  or  altered  state.  In  Fir-trees  the 
side-buds  push  forth  only  two,  or  a  small  number  of 
leaves,  ami  never  lengthen  at  all ;  in  the  Cellar  of  Lebanon 
lliey  lengthen  a  little,  bear  a  cluster  of  leaves  at  their 
points, and  re.'semble  short  spui-s ;  in  the  Sloe,  the  White¬ 
thorn,  and  many  other  plants,  they  lengthen  m4»re,  pro¬ 
duce  no  leaves  except  at  their  very  biise,  and  grow  into 
hard  sharp-pointed  spines.  Bulbs  are  nothing  but  leaf- 
buds  {Fig.  43J),  witli  unusually  fleshy  scales,  and  with 
the  power  of  separating  spoutaneously  from  the  mother 
plant:  and  llower-buds  are  llieoretically little  more  than 
leaf-buds  without  the  power  of  lengthening,  but  with 
the  organs  that  cover  them  in  a  special  state.  Hence 
flowers  are  mo<lified  branches.  —  See  Flower. 

{Zool.)  A  protubenince  on  polypi.  Ac.,  growing  into 
an  animal  as  a  bml  blows  into  a  flower. 

— i*.  i.  To  put  forth  or  produce  young  shoots,  buds,  or 
germs. 

“  The  budding  rose  above  tbe  rose  full  blown.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— To  germinate;  to  begin  to  grow  or  shoot  forth, 

*•  Tho'  laboring  yokes  on  ibeir  own  necks  they  fear'd. 

And  fell  four  buuding  borus  on  their  smooth  foreheads  rear'd.” 

Ifrgden. 

— To  be  in  bloom,  or  growing  into  maturity,  as  a  plant. 

“  Young  budding  virgin,  fuir  and  fresh  and  sweet.”  —  Shaks. 

— v.a.  To  gr.ift  or  inoculate  by  inserting  a  bud. 

or  apricocka,  tbe  largest  is  much  improved  by  budding  upon 
a  peach  stock.’’ —  Temple. 

Bii'da^  [Slav.  i?w /in ;  Ger.  Ofe.n.]  A  royal  city  of  the 
Austrian  empire  in  Hungary,  of  wliich,  in  conjunction 
with  Pesth,  it  is  tiie  Ciip.,  and  seat  of  govt.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bannbe, immediately  opposite  to  Pesth,  116 
ni.  W.  of  Dohnn-zin,  and  135  E.S.K.  of  Vienna.  If.  U  built 
on  and  around  the  last  hill  of  a  range  which  decre<ises  in 
height  as  it  approaches  the  Danube,  and  is  divided  into 
6  tjuarters.  It  has  a  tine  i)b8ervatory,  and  Is  celebrated 
for  its  hot  and  Turkish  baths,  which  procured  for  the 
city  its  German  name  of  Oyiiru  (oven).  Tliere  are,  in  ad¬ 
dition.  some  fine  libraries,  and  scientific  and  charitable 
institutions,  inclmling  4  liospitals.  A  magnificent  sus¬ 
pension  briilge,  ^  of  a  mile  in  length,  witii  a  clear  wa¬ 
ter-way  of  l.'ioO  ft.,  spans  tho  Danube,  connecting  the 
city  with  Pesth.  Tins  was  the  rtn-t  permanent  bridge 
crectwl  over  the  Danube,  below  Vienna,  since  the  time 
of  Trajan.  B.  is  the  usual  residence  of  tho  governor- 
general,  the  scat  of  the  vice- regal  council,  and  of  tlie  higli- 
e>t  administrative  authority.  It  has  much  les.s  of  a 
bustling  ami  commercial  character  than  Pesth.  There 
an*  a  few  manufactures  of  linens,  M0<»llens,  silks,  velvets, 
leather,  giinpowcier,  earthenware,  and  a  cannon-foundry : 
lull  its  principal  trade  is  in  its  fine  wines,  of  m  hidi 
about  3,450,0<J0  gallons  are  produced  annually  from  the 
vineyards  around  the  heights  in  it.s  neighborliood.  B.. 
the  ancient  t'urta  A'pnncum,  was  held  by  the  Homans 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Arpad,  the  Ma¬ 
gyar  chief,  maile  it  his  liead-cinarters  in  900,  and  it  then 
became  the  cradle  of  tlie  iliiiigarinn  monarchy.  It  was 
ciilargeti  and  improved  by  succeeding  Hungarian  nioii- 
iirch.*',  and  rn.ide  a  free  city  by  Bela  J  V.,  in  1J45.  It  was 
taken  by  ^i^ulNiiian  in  16-9,  a*id  was  held  by  the  Turks 
till  IGS'6.  \%lien  it  was  recovered  by  tlie  Imperialists,  af¬ 
ter  a  desperate  resistance.  Josejih  II.  remove<l  tbe  seat 
(d’ the  Hungarian  govt,  thither  in  17S.3.  Tlie  city  suf¬ 
fered  much  during  the  revolutionary  war  of  ]b49.  J’ig). 
54,677.  Since  1873,  the  cities  of  Pesth  and  Oten  (  Buda), 
form  one  municipality  under  the  name  of  Buda-Pesth, 
and  is  the  capital  of  Hungary.  Total p«/>.  1880, '■sL. 300,000. 

Bii'^Ih.Iu  7//..ap.-v.of  Bureau  co.,  li  m.from  Princeton. 

Bii<rclha«  n.  Title  given  to  the  founder  of  BonuHiSM.  q.  v. 

BiKkih'ism^  n.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
systems  of  tho  East,  partly  fr«»m  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  doctrine,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  its  followers.  From  Hindostan,  or  India  proper, 
the  country  which  gave  it  birth,  nearly  every  trace  of 
i?.  has  now  disappeared;  but  under  several  nuidlfica- 
tioii.s  it  has  become  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  high  table-lands  to  the  N.  of  the 
Himalayas,  a.s  far  as  the  boundary  of  Siberia,  and  it  is 
tlie  prevailing  creed  of  tho  peninsula  of  India  beyond 
the  Gauges,  of  Ceylon,  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  of 


China,  where  It  will  be  examined  uod^  the  name 
of  Fo.  The  votaries  of  this  religioi  ikwwiber  about 
300,b00,000,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than  oiie-thhd  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  earth. —  B.  has  not  been  stud¬ 
ied  fur  much  more  than  40  years,  yet  its  original  princi¬ 
ples  are  better  known  than  tln*»e  of  other  religions, 
without  excepting  our  own;  all  the  details  of  tlie  life  of 
its  touiider  have  been  recorded  in  the  archives  of  history, 
and  we  are  in  possession  of  all  those  canonical  writings 
wherein  are  deposited  the  doctrines  declared  and  de¬ 
fined  by  3  successive  councils.  These  books,  at  first 
written  in  Sanskrit,  or  in  some  dialect  of  this  language, 
have  been  traiisli^ed  into  the  idioms  of  otlier  nations 
among  which  the  Buddhic  faith  w'as  propagated,  as  the 
Cingalese,  Tiiibetiaiis,  Tartars.  Mongols,  Chinese,  Ja¬ 
panese,  and  Burinans.  Via  are  in  possession  of  these 
translations,  which  secure  tons  a  trntliful  and  inlallible 
kiuiwledge  of  the  original  works.  The  most  eucceselul 
investigator  in  these  important  matters  of  research  was 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  appointed  in  1821  British  Polith  al 
Resident  at  Nepaul,  for  tbe  East  India  Company.  He 
was  itifoniied  tliat  in  Buddhic  monasteries  were  reli¬ 
giously  kept  manuscripts  said  to  contain  the  canonical 
doctrine  of  Buddha,  wliich  works  were  written  in  the 
Sanskrit  tongue.  Mr.  Hodgson  had  a  list  of  tliese  writ¬ 
ings,  remitted  to  an  old  Buddhist  jiriest  of  Patan,  and 
)»y  his  instrumentality  he  siK'ured  the  works  themselves. 
The  Thibetian  translations  were  even  more  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  for  in  that  country  books  were  almost  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  in  Europe,  being  reproduced  by  wood-engraving, 
which  ai  t  had  been  imported  into  that  country  from 
China.  Mr.  Hodgson  acliieved  tliis  important  result  in 
1S24-5,  anti  at  tho  same  time  he  offered  to  tho  Royal 
Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  60  Buddhic  vol¬ 
umes,  and  250  iii  the  language  ot  Tiiibet.  'J'he  same 
offer  he  had  previously  made  to  the  A.siatic  Society  of 
Bengal.  Almost  about  the  same  time  a  young  Hunga¬ 
rian  jihysicl.m,  Mr.  Csoma,  friuii  Kbrbs,  in  Transylvania, 
was  equally  successful  in  making  discoveries.  Starting 
from  Hungary,  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  with  scanty 
means,  he  penetrated  into  '1  hibet, acquired  the  language 
of  that  country,  and  read  the  great  works  imnied  tbe 
Kahggoor  and  llie  Bi^tani.goor.  'I  hese  two  encyclopte- 
dias,  the  first  in  100  vols.,  the  second  In  226  vola.,  printed 
in  1731  in  the  monastery  ol  Snaarthang,  in  Thibet,  were 
a  full  tniiislation  of  the  books  brought  from  India,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  Buddhic  literature.  Mr.  Csoina 
gave,  under  the  auspices  ot  Mr.  Wilsou,  the  illustrious 
Orientalist,  and  member  of  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Stariety, 
an  analysis  of  tlie  two  works,  and  in  that  edition  were 
found  almost  nil  the  Sanskrit  b<M»ks  di8C«»Veretl  by  Mr. 
Wilson  at  Nepaul.  Mr.  Csonui  died  young,  exliausted 
by  his  great  laUu-s,  but  consoled  with  the  idea  tlmt  he 
liad  lett  something  behind  him,  in  a  work  which  is  a 
treasure  of  Asiatic  research,  and  which  consecrates  his 
memory.  In  1829.  Mr.  L.  J.  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Academy,  demonstrated  that  nearly  «1! 
the  Buddhic  works  translate<l  in  Thibetian  were  trans¬ 
lated  also  into  the  Mongolian  tongue,  and  under  the 
same  conditions ;  thus  happily  confii  ining  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Hodgson,  while  <>ther  confirinatioiis  W’ere  still  to 
come  from  different  countries.  In  theS.  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  where  B.  was  known  to  have  penetrated 
tliree  centuries  belore  our  era,  Mr.  George  Tumour 
found,  almost  in  the  same  shape,  the  canonical  books. 
He  iliscovere<l  that  the  Cingalese  priests  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  acouiplete  collection  of  the  Buddhist  writings, 
brought  to  Ceylon  by  a  certain  Indian  king,  a  protector 
of  i7.,  316  B.  c.  These  books  were  writicii  in  the  Pali 
language,  a  Sanskrit  dialect.  These  Pali  writings.  17  in 
number,  are  almost  identical  copies  ot  the  boi^ks  of  Ma- 
gadha  uiul  Nepaiil;  they  also  c<»ntain  tlie  life  and  doc¬ 
trinal  system  of  Buddha.  So  that  in  the  North,  the 
Sanskrit  version  of  Magadha  was  the  text  from  which 
the  Thibetian  translation  was  made;  while  in  the  South, 
the  Pali  version,  trom  Ceylon,  was  used  for  the  Siamese 
and  Burmaiiic  translations,  the  island  of  Ceylon  (the 
Taprobana  ot  the  Ancient  Books,  from  tin-  Hindt>o  Tam- 
raiKinna)  having  always  been  in  n  ligums  accord  and 
relaiionsliip  witli  Siam  and  Buriuah.  But  Ceylon  had 
still  something  more.  Besides  the  sacred  volumes,  the 
priests  had  written  chronkb-s  in  which  were  recorded, 
year  by  year,  the  most  important  tacts  toiuhing  their 
religion  and  liistory.  Mr  Turiioiir  obtained  the  Cinga¬ 
lese  annalx,  and  ]lubii^hed  the  leailing  parts  of  that 
vulimi'le  work,  the  Mahuvansa,  ami  the  analyses  of 
many  others,  'iliese  ln>torieal  wdrks,  the  only  ones 
pnxlnced  by  the  Hindoo  genius,  go  back  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  island  to  Buddln.'^ni.  and  contain  the  life  of 
Buddha  and  his  I'eiigious  traditions.  The  portion  of  the 
Mahavtinsa  piiblislied  by  Mr.  Tumour  was  conqiosed 
in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  icra,  from  <»lder 
materials  wliich  tlie  author  had  collected.  The  sacred 
books  of  Ceylon  in  the  Pali  language  must  therelore 
be  considered  ns  the  most  autlieiitic  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  B.  After  the  various  countries  already 
mentioned,  ami  whh  h  bear  testimony  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Buddhist  volumes,  comes  China.  The 
annals  of  tiiat  empire,  compiled  and  )>reserved  with  a 
care  never  equalled  by  any  government  even  among 
the  most  civilized  natit>n8,  sliow’  that  B.  was  introduced 
into  CliiiiH  217  years  d.  c.,  by  some  Imlian  apostles. 
In  61  B.  c.  it  was  adopted,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Ming-Ti,  as  the  public  worship  of  the  empire,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  the  first  century  was  commenced  tlie  translation 
of  the  San.skrit  books  into  the  Chinese  language.  One 
of  the  most  renownetl  of  these  works,  the  Lalitavistara, 
a  kind  of  biography  of  Buddha,  was  four  times  trans¬ 
lated  intoChinese;  numerous  books  were  thus  published, 
and  Mr.  Stanislaus  Julien  gives  the  titles  of  l,b(X)  vols.^ 
from  the  catalogue  of  books  gotten  up  by  the  govt,  of  the 
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Celestial  empire,  and  now  the  Bndrlhic  litemtnre  in 
China  forms  libraries  of  countless  volumes.  We  have, 
besicii‘8,  the  testimony  of  the  pilgrims  who  went  from 
China  to  India  t»»  visit  the  j)lace»  siuictifitHi  by  Buddha^ 
and  especially  those  of  /WoVn  and  Hiovrr-Thitnvg.  pub¬ 
lished  by  MM.  Al»el  Keinusat  and  iStaiiislaiis  Julien.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  may  consult  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  the 
stones,  rocks,  and  columns  in  India,  Mr.  Janu*8  Prin- 
Sep,  one  of  the  seci’etaries  of  tlie  Beng-al  S'»cieiy,  deci¬ 
phered  these  luen*glyphics  with  a  sagacious  accuracy 
that  made  him  celebrated.  These  inscriptions  were  in  the 
Magndha  dialect,  and  contained  the  eilicls  of  a  king 
named  i^gadasC,  rectnnmendlng  to  his  i)ec>ple  morality, 
advising  tolerance,  and  favoring  now  religious  creeds.  A 
short  time  after  Mr.  Prinsep's  ehicitlatious,  Mr.  Tumour, 
well  acquainted  with  the  monumental  antiquities  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  sliowwl  that  the  Piyadasi  <»f  the.se  Magudha  inscrip¬ 
tions  w?is  the  same  as  Acoka.  the  king  ol  Magudiia,  one 
of  the  pillar.sof  fi.«luringitsfirj't  perioil.  Another  CingJtl- 
ese  work,  Lf.  Dipdransa^  quoted  by  Mr.  Turiumr,  states 
that  Acoka  reigned  218  years  after  Cakyamouni.  that  is, 
325  before  our  era,  or  in  that  of  Alexander  tlieUreat ;  and 
although  Mr.  Wilson  dissents,  we  think  it  probable  tliat 
he  is  the  identical  Acok<i,  or  at  least  a  Biuldlust  pnmuil- 
gating  the  doctrines  of  Cakyamouni  at  the  emi  t»f  the 
4th  century.  Among  the  Greek  writers  we  find  some¬ 
thing  in  relation  to  the  Buddhists.  Nearchus  and  Aris- 
tohulus,  who  followed  Alexander,  mention  only  the 
Brahmans;  but  M  ‘gosthenes,  who,  30  years  alter,  peiii*- 
trated  to  P.italiptmtia  (the  Pahbntftra  of  the  Greeks),  at 
the  court  of  king  Tcliandnigoopia,  roi*reSpnt.s  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  naming  the  Ntirmawat  and  GVrmt/tw,  who.  he 
says,  are  philosopliei's  living  in  celibacy,  begging  their 
daily  bread,  and  are  accompanied  by  women  following 
the  same  tenor  of  life.  The  name  of  Buddha  is  found 
in  the  wriling.s  of  St,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  All  these 
authorities  peremptorily  prove  that  B.  was  estahli^hed 
in  India  l»el«'re  the  reign  of  Alexander.  Of  the  sacr^si 
books  which  contain  the  Buddhic  predicti<in8,  two  have 
been  translated  into  French,  the  first  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Lotus  of  the  Gwcl  Law  **  {S(uUlharmapouj'dariJca)^ 
by  M.  Bugene  Burnouf,  who  extracted  frtuu  this  mine 
his  giddeii  book  Mfr'Kluction  d  Vllistoirf  du  Bud- 
dhisnie:"  the  other,*’  S<»utra,"  is  a  book  calle<l  the  Latita- 
vistura,  tran-l.ittHl  from  the  Thibetiaii  by  .M.  Philippe  de 
Fourcaux.  Following  in  the  tootstep.s  of  the  alane  au¬ 
thorities,  our  venerated  master,  M.  Bartheleniy  de  St.  Hi¬ 
laire,  one  of  the  most  profound  Orientalists  of  the  day, 
has  publi.shed  hi.s  two  admirable  works,  Du  Buddhisms 
(Ikoo),  and  Li'  BouddhartS'i  BfUgion  from  which 

is  Liken  the  following  resume  of  ihe  life  and  tenets  of 
the  founder  of  this  Oriental  creed,  —  Buddha  was  born 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  B.  c  .  in  the  city  of 
Kapil.ivastou.  the  capital  of  a  realm  bearing  the  .same 
name,  in  Central  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaiil.  His  fath  T,  Couddiindamn.  belonging  to  the 
^akyas  family,  and  descended  from  the  great  t?olar  race 
the  (fotamides,  wa.s  the  king  of  lhal  country.  His  moth¬ 
er.  Maya  Devi,  wjis  the  daughter  of  king  .Sonprabmldha, 
and  ol  such  beauty  lliat  she  was  called  Maga,  or  the 
“Illusion,’*  because  lier  body,  according  to  the“Z-u/i- 
iaristora,”  w;is  a  bewitching  illusion.  But  her  virtue 
and  piety  even  excelled  her  beauty.  Coiiddhoilaina  was 
Worthy  of  sncli  a  wife,  and  King  of  the  law,  he  ruled 
according  to  the  law.*’  Such  was  the  family  from  wliich 
thellbenitorsprang.  He  belonged  to  the  caste  of  the  Ka- 
hattriyas,  or  ••  warrn»rs,*'  ami  when  he  gave  him- elf  up 
to  religion,  he  was  calh-d  f\i!.yain<nini,  that  is,  ihe 
'*inonk  of  the  CJikyas,”  or  Oramanu  “  the 

a-scetic  of  the  0.»t  nniiles.*’  His  personal  name  at  liis 
father’s  court  was  Sidd-flrti,  or  fikirrdt  th  isiddha,  which 
he  ludii  iiiitll  he  acquired  that  of  “  Bu<ldha.‘’  His  moth¬ 
er,  who  retired  to  a  garden,  awaiting  her  honr,  was  sur¬ 
prised  nmler  a  tree  by  the  pains  of  labor,  and  gave  birth 
to  Siddharta  on  the  3d  of  the  monih  of  Outaracadha. 
but  debilitated  by  fasting,  she  dual  seven  days  after  hi- 
birth.  The  orphan  was  entrusttsl  to  his  maternal  aunt 
Pradydpati  gaonta'iti.  who  was  also  one  of  hi.s  fatherV 
wives.  The  child  was  as  handsome  ns  his  mother,  and 
when  «fill  a  Ikjv  slio\ve<l  extraordinary  talent.s.  When 
admitted  to  the  schools  of  writing,  he  soon  excellini  his 
own  master,  and  avoiding  the  amusements  incidental 
to  his  age,  h»*  Seemed  ubsorheil  in  liis  own  meditations. 
When  he  arrived  at  a  marrying  age,  his  ehlers.  fearing 
that  he.  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  Brahmans, 
had  abandoned  his  right  to  the  crown  by  giving  him¬ 
self  up  to  religion,  a.sk'*il  the  king's  cotjsent  to  cause 
him  to  marry  forthwith;  the  kiiig  refused  to  interfere, 
hut  granted  the  elders  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  bride 
for  his  son.  This  was  d'Uie,  and  the  virgin  selected  was 
the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Qopa,  hut  in  order  to  obtain 
her,  he  w.w  oldigt'd  by  her  father,  Daiidapani,  to  show 
talents  of  the  first  ord‘*r.  Ho  h.id,  accordingly,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  c<»nte.st  against  500  young  men  in  all  the  games 
and  exercises  e-teeined  in  India.  Siddharta  came  off 
victorious  not  only  iii  scholastic  exercises,  knowledge 
of  the  Vedas,  morals,  and  philosophy,  hut  also  in  calis¬ 
thenics  and  games  of  boilily  skill.  Among  his  eforn- 
petitors  were  his  cousin  Ananda,  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  Ids  most  faithful  di-ciples,  and  Devadatta,  who. 
ashamed  of  his  defeat,  became  thenceforward  his  im¬ 
placable  enemy.  The  beautiful  Gopa  then  became  his 
priz**,  ami  once  his  wife,  she  refus«*d  to  veil  her  face, 
saying  that  ‘‘the  supreme  and  magnaidmous  Richi.  ami 
theothergods,  knew  her  thoughts,  qualities,  and  actions, 
and  that  she'  had  nothing  to  c<»nceal.  Siddharta, 
though  happy,  aspired  to  some  life  better  and  more  per¬ 
fect,  and,  after  long  meditation,  he  left  his  father's  pal¬ 
ace,  g:ive  Ids  ri'  h  dress  to  a  hunter,  whose  mean  gar¬ 
ments  he  took  in  return,  and  sought  some  eminent 
Brahmans;  but,  dissenting  from  their  views,  he  retired 
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to  the  wilderness  of  Ourovilva,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  the  practices  of  austerity,  fasting,  nunlitation,  and 
prayer.  He  wouM  remain  for  weeks  plunged  in  deep 
abstraction,  attempting  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  life, 
death,  sin.  g(H>dne8s,  wisdom,  and  the  like.  At  length, 
utter  six  years  of  meditation,  bedng  then  36  years  old,  he 
Was  etdiglitened,  he  felt  that  he  wa.s  the  Blbdh t.  c. 
the^'T/ect  Tlie  place  wliere  he  had  this  revela¬ 

tion  is  most  celebrated,  ami  called  Bt/dhimandUy  i.  t.  thet 
i»f  ihtrVrct."  The  tree  under  which  he  was  seated  j 
when  he  received  that  gift  wa.s  u  fig-tree,  which  was 
visitetl  in  632,  k.  d,  by  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim  Hio-| 
ver-Tlisang,  who  saw  many  monuments  erected  around, 
it,  and  spent  seven  du\s  in  woi-shipping  them.  Froini 
BcHlIdmanda  Buddha  started  to  preach  bis  d«»ctriDe  in 
small  places,  and  then  in  the  great  capital.  Benares,  the 
“  holy  city.'*  For  upwards  of  40  years  he  coiitiuued  to 
preach  his  system,  traversing  n  great  |mu  t  of  Northern 
Indiiv,  combating  the  Brahmans, and  making  numerous 
Converts.  He  died  in  the  kOthyear  of  his  age.  li.  c.  543, 
utter  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  spread  all  over 
India.  For  several  centinies  B.  seems  to  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  Brahmins.  At  length,  it  seems  to  have 
emlureda  iong-continuefl  persecution,  which  ultimately 
had  the  effect  of  entirely  expelling  it  from  the  country 
where  it  had  originated.  M  hat  was  the  cause  or  the 
nature  of  these  persecutions  is  unknown,  but  the  last 
tracesof  the  system  disappeared  about  the  11th  or  12th 
century.  By  this  lime  it  iiad  taken  firm  root  in  other 
parts,  where  it  still  continues  to  flourish.  Numerous 
remains  of  Buddhist  temples  are  scattered  over  India: 
ami,  during  the  period  of  persecution,  when  they  were 
driven  from  the  cities,  they  retired  among  the  hills  of 
the  west,  and  there  constrm  ted  those  cave-temples, 
wliich,  from  their  number,  vastness,  and  eIalK)rate  struc¬ 
ture,  still  excite  the  wonder  ol  all  who  see  them.  —  B. 
differs  from  Bnihmanasm  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
its  religious  doctrine,  and  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  dogmas  or  ritual.  It  is.  or  rather  was  —  for  it  has 
been  nincli  corrujUed  by  other  creeds  —  an  e.ssentially 
moral  system.  Its  tibject  w’aa  to  teach  man  how  to  at¬ 
tain  to  a  pure  and  h<dy  life.  Hence,  it  did  not  so  much 
destroy  other  religions  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
as  engraft  itself  upon  them.  It  did  nf»t  abolish  castes 
where  they  already  existed,  but  it  did  not  introduce 
thcMii  where  they  were  unknown.  The  Buddha  is  not 
a  god,  he  is  the  ideal  of  what  any  man  may  become  ;  and 
the  great  object  of  Buddhist  worship  is  to  keep  this 
ideal  vividly  in  the  minds  of  the  believers.  This  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  memory  of  Buddha  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
d  istingiiisliahle, 
among  the  igno¬ 
rant.  from  wor¬ 
ship  of  him  as  a 
god;  blit  in  the¬ 
ory,  the  ritual 
is  strictly  com¬ 
memorative,  and 
does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  involve  idol¬ 
atry,  any  more 
than  the  gar¬ 
lands  laid  on  the 
t<»mb  of  a  parent 
by  a  pious  child. 

Theritnai  orwor- 
8hipip.exti  etnely 
siin])le,  consist¬ 
ing  in  offering 
flowers  and  per¬ 
fume,  the  repeat¬ 
ing  of  sacred  lor- 
innlas,  and  the 
singing  of 
hymns.  'I  lie  tem¬ 
ples  contain  only 
an  image  of  Binl- 
dlia  and  a  Daao- 
6<i.or8hrineeoii- 
tiininghisrelics. 

There  are  no 
priests  or  clergy, 
jiroperly  so  call¬ 
ed,  but  only  an  440.  —  buddha. 

onler  of  monks, 

the  iimmamts  or  Bikshus  (mendicants),  who  have 
given  theiii.selves  up  to  a  life  of  sanctity,  and  who  are 
generally  very  numerous.  They  are  obliged  to  live  in 
celiUicy;  but  tley  may  retire  from  their  order  if  they 
de.sire  it,  and  are  perinftted  to  marry.  The  four  sub 
lime  verities,  or  axioms  nism  which  the  system  of 
B.  is  built,  are: — 1.  That  there  exists  jmiii;  2.  that 
the  cause  of  pain  is  desire,  or  the  attachment  of  the 
Sou!  towarils  certain  objects;  3.  that  pain  can  be  ende<l 
by  2V7nv/7ia;  and  4.  that,  by  the  practice  of  six  tran¬ 
scendent  perfections  —  alms,  morals,  science,  energy, 
patience,  charity  —  a  man  might  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
state  of  Nirvana  —  repose  or  annihilation.  Existence 
is  viewed  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing;  and  the 
endless  transmigrations  through  other  beings  that  have 
to  be  endured,  are  aiuses  of  suffering;  and  hence  the 
highest  object  of  desire  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  ue- 
cessity  of  being  born  agriin.  There  are  five  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  of  universal  obligations,  viz.,  not  to  kill,  not  to 
not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  be 
drunken ;  but  there  are  others  more  strict  for  those  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  religious  life.  —  Tliere  is  not  in  the  whole 
dfKJtrine  of  B.  the  least  appearance  of  a  belief  in  God,  and 
when  it  is  supposed  that  it  admits  the  absorption  of  the 
human  soul  into  the  divine  essence,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
admission,  entirely  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  Buddha. 


lie  ign^n  God  so  utterly  that  he  not  once  thinks  of  de¬ 
nying  him ;  lie  does  not  de.<«troy  him,  he  is  silent  regard¬ 
ing  him:  neither  explaining  the  origin  and  previous 
existence  of  man,  nor  his  present  stale,  m>r  offering 
conjecture  as  to  his  future  fate  and  final  libi'ration. 
The  Buddhist  knows  not  God  in  any  way,  and  wholly 
occnpieil  with  his  own  hemic  aspiraiions  and  self-syiii- 
patliies,  be  has  never  ksiked  up  so  high  nor  so  tar. 
Again,  and  on  the  authority  of  tin*  .'^utrax  (or  doctrinal 
discoursi'S  and  aiiophthegiUH  of  Bnddha),  it  must  L»e 
niaiiitained  that  Buddhism  does  not  admit  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  any  more  than  it  admits  Go<l.  No 
Buddhic  text  can  be  pruduced  in  which  the  sinipb'st 
distinctiveness  of  the  liuinan  soul  and  body  is  6tate<l, 
or,  indeed,  would  seem  l»e  even  su>pected.  Death  is 
but  H  modificHtiim  as  laliacious  as  the  rest  of  these 
matters.  It  is  hel<l  that  man,  unless  he  fidlow  the 
creed  of  ,  is  revivified  in  one  spei  ies  of  being  or  an¬ 
other,  according  to  his  merits,  but  that  no  spicial  des¬ 
tiny  is  provided  here  for  his  body  or  tliere  for  his  soul. 
The  soul  may  be  transmigrated  into  another  bi>dy, 
it  is  true,  blit  it  is  not  more  divideil  from  the  latter 
than  it  was  from  the  former  one;  it  never  exists  with¬ 
out  corporeal  entity,  (not  even  in  that  fainotis  heaven 
of  TousIntOy  where  the  goils  of  the  Brabnianic  I’an- 
thec>n  siFon  their  thrime^.  proiniscuou^ly  with  the  in¬ 
numerable  Bislhisaltvas  of  the  Buddlii.’-t  8U)M*rstition.) 
It  must  be  reiiiembered.  however,  that  this  teaching, 
absurd  and  to  be  deplored  as  it  is,  was  nothing  new  in 
itself  when  first  proilaimeil  and  publicly  preached  as  B.\  it 
is  known  to  have  been  started  by  the  sclmol  of  NciwA/iya, 
from  Kalp:i,or  Aapiki.  who  is  identical  with  Saiikhya  the 
gislless,  or,  as  he  is  chIIch]  by  the  Braliiiiaiis,  AW*ietxi»a  ; 
the  Saiikhya,  long  before  tiie  rise  of  B.y  taught  the  lil>- 
eration  of  man  by  means  of  science  and  of  virtue,  but 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  Go<l.  who  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  system,  could  not  he  |»ossilde:  then 
w'hat  did  he  do  with  the  soul,  and  what  does  it  become 
when  redeenieil?  On  this  point,  the  only  one  of  impor¬ 
tance,  the  philosopher  was  silent,  and  his  reticence 
darkeiieil  his  solution  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  that 
B.  cleare<l  away.  The  soul,  or  ratlier  that  compound 
of  soul  and  bo<ly  called  mun.  is  not  really  liberated  un¬ 
less  annihilated;  for,  if  the  least  atom  of  it  should  re¬ 
main,  the  soul  might  still  be  revived  into  one  of  the 
numberless  appearances  pertainiiig  to  existence,  and 
its  pretended  liberation  would  be  but  an  illu»ion  like  so 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  only  alsKle  and  the 
only  reality  is  annihihdion :  from  that  state  nothing  re¬ 
turns;  and  once  resting  in  the  N>rcuna,  the  soul  Ims  no 
longer  anything  to  fear  or  to  ho|te.  From  this  point  of 
view',  B.  is  no  longer  that  monstrous  doctrine  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  we  would  willingly  doubt.  No,  it  is  not  a 
spontaneous!}'  formed  doctrine;  step  b}  step  Jndi.a 
reached  tlie  attainment  of  it.  The  S..nkhya  approaching 
to  the  rejection  oftheaiitliority  of  tlie  Tref^ijand  the  deny¬ 
ing  of  God  was  not  self-con.stitiitiMi  in  one  day.  Ages  of 
examination  and  controversy  had  to  elapse  to  produce  it, 
hide<'iu9  H.S  it  is.  The  Bnddha  wa.s  at  once  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  and  the  boldest  of  Kapila's  disciples.  He  perfected 
the  teaching  of  the  scliool,  and  published  it  for  the  Siil- 
vatiou  ol  mankind  for  whom  his  big  heart  oveifiowt*d 
with  pity:  but  he  did  not  discover  the  whole  of  it.  he 
must  share  the  respoii.*‘ibility,  if  not  the  glory,  of  it, 
with  his  predecessor  Kapila.  Buddha  has  but  reproduced 
those  sad  principles,  urging  them  to  the  utmost,  with 
a  severity  that  plunged  him  headlong  into  the  abyss,  not 
unseen  nor  perhaps  tiiifeared  i'V  the  philosopher;  such 
is  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  Biidohic  Sutras.  The 
Nirvana  is  always  inlro<luced  and  presented  as  the  eter¬ 
nal  liberation,  tlie  infallible  ending  of  all  miseries  and 
revivifyings,  tlirbiigh  the  anniliilatioii  of  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  w  hich  compose  man.  The  SLtras  must  be  believed; 
their  language  may  be  hard  to  understand,  but  clear¬ 
ness  in  this  matter  would  be  siirpri.oing.  The  ide^i  of 
abMiliite  extinction  i.-'  full  of  my.'tery,  and  consequently 
the  term.s  intended  to  depict  it  shed  but  a  dubious  and 
sinister  light.  But  the  Sutras  are  the  best,  wesl.oiild 
say,  the  only  authority,  and  they  are  not  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  the  Go'jpel  would  be  when  the  Chri.-'tian 
faith  is  to  be  expounded.  It  sometimes  happtms  that, 
in  new  legends,  the  production  of  imaginative  chroni¬ 
clers,  Buddhic  personages  are  repiescmted  as  escaping, 
replete  with  life,  from  the  Nirvana,  in  w  hlcli  cases  the 
Nirvana  would  appear  to  be  <*ther  than  nothingness; 
but  when  grave  dmdors  learnedly  treat  these  mutters, 
they  speak  always  of  the  Nirvana  as  we  have  »lone,  viz., 
as  the  lainl  of  oblivion  and  annihilation.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  take  more  care  to  speak  of  what  i»  nor, 
than  of  what  really  i*;  the  idea  of  nothingness  finding 
a  very  imperlCi  t  exprejc^ion  in  the  disordered  and  excit¬ 
ed  iinagiiialioii  of  the  Buddhi>t  monks:  truer  to  nature 
than  their  own  narrations,  they  forget,  that,  having 
confinei!  them  in  an  everlasting  prison,  they  rec  laim  from 
their  retreat  of  obliviim  those  hidy  men  w  hose  existence 
they  had  previously  annihilate<l  It  appears  that  Bud¬ 
dha*  himself  never  umlerst*Hxl  the  N.rvana  in  any  other 
light:  if  even  the  explanations  of  it  have  been  since  al- 
tere<l,  the  original  character  of  the  doctrine  remains  un¬ 
changed  The  schools  still  in  existence  at  Nepaul  are  to 
be  considenal  as  truthful  witnesses,  when  we  have  before 
us  the  primitive  moniimeiils.  No  doubt.  B.  has  been,  and 
is  even  now  actually  nn»difyingitsown  dogmas.  By  .B.,it 
must  be  undersbH*d,  we  mean  tliat  doctrine  founded  by 
Bnddha  himself  which  is  adopted  in  tiie  canonical  works. 
This,  as  we  uinlersiand  it,  is  the  B.  of  the  Theory  of  An¬ 
nihilation.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the  Buddhists  con- 
ceiveil  an  Adhibuddhay  resembling  our  ow  n  Supreme 
Being:  but  it  di»es  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Buddha 
of  Ourovilva  and  Bodhimanda,  &c.  has  ever  thought 
of  God.  To  the  preceding  we  may  add  the  testimony  of 
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the  Brahmans,  who  call  their  opponents,  the  Bndrlhists, 
“  Men  of  Nothinjiiiess  (AastiL'ug),  whii  li  reproach  they 
accept  as  a  title  of  honor;  uiul  the  testimony  of  their 
best  pliilosophical  work,  known  ns  tin;  I‘ra0ymlpa- 
ramita,  in  which  we  are  hiught  that  (he  supreme  degree 
of  human  knowledge  is  the  negation  of  the  known  ob¬ 
ject  and  knowing  subject,  a  pcMlect  vacuity  of  all  exist¬ 
ence  and  all  knowledge,  So  we  have  manifold  prools 
tliat  the  yirrana  is  butanulher  nanie  for  Aunihilation ; 
and  ill  this  the  missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  Brotes- 
tant,  as  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  Father  Brigandet,  Father  Jos. 
Mullens,  and  M.  Wiissilietf,  who  resided  niany  years  in 
India,  agree  with  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire.  In  Ciiiiia, 
the  same  opinion  prevails,  and  in  the  works  of  Confu¬ 
cius,  or  Lao  Tsen,  wo  do  not  discover  even  a  faint  idea 
of  God;  and  if  the  Cliinese  are  absolutely  atheists,  wo 
must  confess  that  they  are  very  reticent  on  tliis  subject. 
The  modern  Tai-piugs,  whooudeavor  to  plant  tlie  Cliris- 
tian  Trinity  in  their  country,  are  considered  as  relighnis 
iniiovator.s,  not  less  than  rebels.  B.  has  been  a  success 
in  the  Celestial  empire,  and  produced  remarkable  men. 
Some  may  object  that  the  i»lea  of  God  and  the  Immortal¬ 
ity  of  (he  Soul  being,  so  to  speak, co-natural  to  man,  the 
explanation  given  hero  of  the  Uuddhic  belief  can  not  be 
true.  But  this  theory,  nublo  and  rational  a.s  it  i.s, should 
not  prevail  against  matters  i»f  fact.  We  have  aiuf>ng  us 
men  of  intellect  who  do  nut  hesitate  to  profess  infidelity 
both  as  regards  the  Deity  and  our  own  iminorlality. 
Buddha  was  one  of  these  earnest  hut,  we  h«»pe,  <Jehided 
thinkers.  B.  is  nut  only  an  opinlou,  luit  also  a  religion; 
and  the  admission  by  it  of  su  'h  singular  opinions  can  be 
explained  hy  the  influence  of  the  religious  leaders,  and 
the  weakness  of  tliose  numerous  populations,  wlio,  tired! 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  subjection,  and  fearing  to  be 
traii.sfonned  hy  metempsychosis  into  the  several  species 
of  animals  who  dwell  beneaih  the  sky,  have  sought  re- 
fugeiu  thestate  of  utter  nonentity.  They  iiro  terrified  by 
the  prospect  of  passing  tlirough  a  series  of  suffering  ex¬ 
istences,  ami  tlieir  only  remedy,  as  tliey  conceive,  is  to 
seek  the  place,  the  Nirvana,  where  transformation  shall 
he  an  impossiftility.  Christianity  h:is  taught  us  btdter 
principles;  it  lias  supplied  us  witli  id<‘as  to  live  hv,  with 
hop»*9  to  live  for;  but  hecau.se  we  are  tlie  superiors  of 
these  unbelievers,  have  we  any  caUM^  to  di'clare  them 
foreign  to  humanity?  Their  books  and  teaching  are  er- 
roneou.s  and  defective,  but  still  merit  some  respect.  Tlie‘ 
Veda  comes  immediately  after  the  B^bU,  and  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  B.  has  been  in  repudi.iting  the  principles  of 
tlie  former.  But  Brahmanic  India  did  n<>t  succeed  much 
better  than  the  Buddhic,  ami  could  not  raise  from  their 
sacred  seetls  the  promisi*d  fruits.  At  first  the  Aryans 
were  the  brethren  of  our  ancestors  wljo  sprung  like 
them  from  the  N.W’.of  the  Himalayas:  they  were  then 
e(|Ual,  but  the  progress  of  ages  worked  against  them, 
and  while  the  Western  nations  had  their  development 
into  superior  civilization  reconleil  by  liistory,  tho  Aryan 
r.ices  proper  couhl  not  rise  above  the  Ve<lic  faitii,  and 
they  bore  B.  in  their  bosom,  a  <iua.si-!egilimate  son,  but 
despised  and  banished. —  In  conclu.sion,  it  must  be  said 
in  favor  of  B.,  that,  where  it  t  lok  root,  it  imparted 
to  tho  people  who  received  it  some  ideas  of  morality, 
which  made  them  less  ignorant  and  degraded.  Christ 
alone  excepted,  tliere  is  not  among  tiio  founders  of  re- 
li.:ious  creeds  a  juirer  and  more  touching  figure  than 
that  of  Buddha.  His  life  is  spotle.ss,  his  hemic  con.stan- 
cy  eipials  Ids  convictions,  and  though  tho  theory  he  an¬ 
nounces  he  untrue,  his  personal  example  is  above  re¬ 
proach.  He  is  the  perfect  pattern  of  all  the  excellences 
he  preaches;  his  self-almegition,  cliarity,  meekness,  do 
not  falter  for  a  moment.  L  ‘uving  the  court  of  the  king, 
his  father,  to  become  a  monk  and  a  beggar,  he  prepares; 
for  his  career  of  preaching  liy  six  years  of  seclusion  ami 
meditation  ;  he  extends  his  tloctriuu  hy  his  strength  of 
mind  ami  persuii-sion  of  speodi,  and  when  lie  (lies  iti  the 
arms  of  his  disciples,  he  presiuits  the  Hereiio  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  sage  who  did  well  throughout,  and  dies  secure 
in  tho  possession  of  the  truth.  The  nation-s  who  adopt¬ 
ed  his  tenets  never  thought  of  making  a  divinity  of 
him,  for  their  ideas  were  foreign  to  such  a  notion,  hut 
they  made  him  a  prototype  wlioni  they  Htn»ve  to  imi¬ 
tate,  and  hence  i?.  could  proihico  Home  few  souls  worthy 
of  holding  companionship  with  those  admired  and  re¬ 
vered  hy  mankind. 

n.  A  worshipper  of  Buddha;  a  believer  in 


Buddhism. 

Biitldli'iHt,  Biidtlhin'tlc,  a.  Relating  to  Buddha  or 
Birhllii.sm. 

Bud  n.  (f/or/.)  peculiar  mode  of  grafting,  in 

which  a  leaf-bml  is  use«l  inste.id  of  a  young  (wig  (»r 
scion.  The  hud  to  bo  employed  is  cut  out  of  the  hr.inch 
along  with  aMiiaii  portinn  of  (lie  hark  ami  yt)ungwood, 
and  tho  woody  part  is  then  carefully  8eparate»l(  441, 
a).  Two  incisions  are  made  in  tho  h.irk  of  the  stock,  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  tho  hud  (/>) ;  the  bark  is  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  longitudinal  cut.  and  the  hiiil,  with  its 
shield  of  hark,  is  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper 
edge  of  tlie  shield 
joins  exactly  to  the 
transverse  cut  in  the 
hark  of  the  stock  (c).  7 
Tlie  leaf  in  the  axil  of 
which  the  bud  grew 
is  cut  off,  and  the 
newly  inserted  bml  *3 
for  a  while  held  in 
its  place  by  strands 
of  bass  matting.  If 
the  bud  is  sutticiently 
matureil,  and  if  the 
bark  attached  to  it 

Is  properly  fitted  to  441.  —  iiUi>DiNU. 


that  of  the  stock,  the  operntion  is  almost  sure  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  is  by  tar  tlie  most  coinmun  niotliod  of  B. 
It  is  generally  distinguished  as  tUield-B.  Auotlier 
method,  called  tcallojt-B..  consists  in  removing  entirely 
a  thin  slip  of  bark  from  the  stock,  and  fitting  Into  the 
Wound  a  similar  slip  bearing  the  bud.  The  proper  time 
for  B.  is  a  little  alter  miilsnmmer,  when  tlie  )*ud  is  per- 
tectly  formed.  The  process  is  particularly  well  a«lapted 
for  trees  wiiicli  are  apt  to  exude  gum  when  wounded,  as 
the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  and  stone-fruits  in  general; 
also  fur  roses  and  many  other  flowering  shnih.H.  Tlie 
-knife  has  a  )>oint  like  a  lancet,  and  the  handle  gen¬ 
erally  terminates  in  a  thin  ivory  blade,  to  he  u.^ed  lor 
raising  tlie  bark  of  the  stock.  Tlie  effects  of  B.  are  pre- 
cis<*iy  similar  to  those  of  Grafting,  q.  v. 

Bud'dle,  w.  (Mining.)  A  pit  dug  in  the  earth  near  the 
st.imping-miU,  7  feet  long  and  feet  deep,  where  the 
stamped  tin  is  curiously  washed  Iroiii  its  impurities  by 
water  constantly  running  through  the  huddle,  while  a 
boy.  culled  a  bmldle-boy,  is  standing  in  the  body  of  it, 
and  working  both  with  a  shovel  and  W'ith  his  feet. 

— V.  a.  To  wa.sh,  as  ore. 

Uiidtllea,  (budde'a,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
ii>)r<>pUHlariact‘.(Z.  The  species  are  Hliruhs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  tho  worhl,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  gay  and  sweet-scented  orange-colored  H<*wcrs.  B. 
nMuma  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of 
India.  B.  globosa^  a  native  of  Chili,  is  hardy  em>ugh  to 
endure  a  temperate  climate,  and  has  become  a  common 
ornament  of  our  gardens. 

Crook,  in  Miiryland,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Mary’s  co. 

Btickrt^  IjRkO,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  P.  U.  of  Morris  co. 

Bild<ls'lowiK«  in  Ntw  Jersey^  a  village  of  Builington 
CO.,  8  m.  from  .Mount  Holly. 

Rti4l<rvillc,  ill  i*eansy?raniVi,  a  post-office  of  Centre  co. 

liiide  n.  A  term  applied  to  various  forms  of 

oil  and  gas-burners  contrived  by  Mr.  Gurney,  of  Bade, 
in  Cornwall. 

Biid;;;o,  (6mj,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  bouger^  from  0.  Ger.  wegan,  to 
move.]  To  move  off;  to  stir;  to  wag.  —  Snails. 

— n.  [O.  Fr.  bougf^  fur.]  The  dressed  skin  or  fur  of  lambs. 

— a.  [Probably  Irom  tlie  aspect  of  the  ancient  scholastic 
habit, which  was  lined  with6'm^r.]  Surly;  stiff;  lormal. 

'•  O  foolishness  of  men  I  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  hudgs  doctors  of  tho  stoic  fur."  —  Milton. 

Btid^e-baolielor,  n.  One  of  a  company  of  men 
dressed  in  a  long  gown  lined  with  lambs’  fur,  wlio  ac- 
com]>any  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  his  inauguration. 

Btiiley. 

Biid;g'e'-1>arrol,  n.  A  small  barrel  used  in  carrying 
gunpowder.  —  (U'uig. 

Baid$^^er,  n.  One  wlio  budges.  —  Shaks. 

Miild^ot,  (bud'Jft.)  [Kr.,  fr*)m  bof/getlc.}  A  hag  or  satchel, 
sucli  H8  may  bo  easily  carried.  —  A  pocket  used  by 
tilers  for  liolding  the  miils  in  lathing  before  tiling. —  A 
stock  or  store. 

— .\  C‘)n<lensed  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  a  nation,  or  of  any  jiarticular  puldic  tlepai  tment.  A 
B.  c<uitaius  two  leading  elements  — a  statement  how  tlie 
nation's  account  of  charge  and  discharge  stand.s  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pa.st,  and  an  explanation  of  the  probable  ex- 
P'  lnlitiU'e  of  the  en.suing  year,  with  a  scheme  of  the 
method  in  which  it  is  to  h>-  met,  whether  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  or  new  taxes,  or  by  a  loan.  In  England,  tlie  annual 
B.  is  snhiiiitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  France,  it  is  submitted  at  first  at  the 
C aimbre  de^  D''pittCsi  by  tlie  Ministre  des  Finances.  In 
botli  ctuintries  tho  presentation  of  the  B.  gives  rise  to 
tho  discussion  of  the  most  imporLiiit  questions  of  politi¬ 
cal  finance. 

Biiil'let,  n.  [From  Bud.]  A  small  bud  springing  from 
a  larger  one. 

Blldiikllistaii,  {bnd-nk'his-tan^)  a  prov.  of  Central 
Asia,  n«jw  a  dependcii' y  of  tlie  Kh.in  of  Kliooiidooz,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  36°  and  3b°  N  ,  ami  Lon.  70°  30'  and  7'2°  30' 
E. ;  having  N.  and  N.E  a  chain  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  tribes  claiming  a  Macedonian  origin;  Jf.E.  and  S.  tlie 
Bolor-Tagli  mountains  ami  the  high  country  of  the  Can- 
firs,  and  W.  tho  other  territories  of  Khooridooz.  The 
scenery  of  this  country  and  its  natural  productions  are 
liiglily  spoken  of;  it  contains  ruby  miiie.s  and  cliffs  of 
lapis-lazuli.  Its  inlialdtants  are  Tadjiks;  very  social 
ami  liosjutable,  speaking  the  Persian  iungiiage,  and  re¬ 
taining  (he  manners  and  customs  prevalent  N.  of  tlie 
Hindoo-Coosli  before  the  Tartar  invasion.  The  cap., 
also  called  Budukhistan,  or  Tyzabad^  is  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  river  Koocha,  in  Lat.  3i>°  :i8'  N.,  Lon.  71°  23'  E., 
and  its  inlialMtaiits  are  of  the  Shiak  sect.  Tliis  country 
w.is  almost  lieslroyed  and  depopulated  hy  an  earthquake 
in  1^32.  • 

Blldwois,  (/u//f'u»i.«.)atownof  B<iliemia,cap.  of  a  circle 
of  tile  s.ime  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  .Moldaii.  76 
III.  S.  of  Prague  and  15J  N.W,  of  Vienna.  M'.inf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  damask,  saltpetre,  uud  musical  insti  uments.  Bop. 

ir>,:w2. 

Bu'el,  in  iVtfw  Yorh\  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

.  Bil'el,  in  Michigan,  a  post-towuship  of  Sanilac  co.,  8  m. 
W.  of  l.exingtoii ;  pop.  216. 

Bu  ell,  Do.n  Caiilos,  an  American  military  commander, 
D.  in  Ohio,  in  1819,  took  his  degree  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  and  entered  the  U.  States  armya.s  2il  lieutenant  of 
iiifintry.  He  highly  distinguished  himself  during  the 
M'*xican  war  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  where  he  was 
dangerously  woumleil.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  asst, 
ndj.  general  in  Texas.  During  the  civil  war,  B.  was 
made  lient.-col.  of  the  adj.-general’s  dept.,  and  placed 
hy  Gen.  McClellan  at  the  head  of  12,000  men  in  theilept. 
<»f  the  Ohio,  ri  lieving  Gen.  i:*herman.  He  co-operated 
with  Gen.  Grant  in  the  advance  on  Forts  Henry  ami 
Ihmelson,  and,  in  1862,  was  placed  in  command  of  five 
divisions,  with  which  he  advanced  in  time  to  take  part 


I  in  the  second  day’s  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  engaged 

I  in  various  important  operations  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

'Blieiia^  (bwa'na,)  in  Ohioan  post-office  of  Van  Wert  co. 

Btieiiaveiitlira,  {bwd-na-vtn-loo'ra,)  town  of 

Mexico,  state  of  Chihuahua;  Lat.  29°  65'  N.,  J..on.  106° 
30'  W.  At  about  10  m.  N.W,  of  tliis  place  there  are 
ruins  covering  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  called 
Cams  Grandts.  The  ancient  town  to  wliicIi  they  be¬ 
longed  was  evidently  very  large,  and  inhabited  by  a 
comparatively  civilized  people. 

Bueiin%’l»ntii'ra,  a  small  maritime  village  of  S.  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  New  Granada,  on  the  hay  of  Choco ;  only  im¬ 
portant  as  being  the  port  for  a  large  tract  of  country. 

Buena  Veiilura,  in  Calijornia.  See  San  Buena 
Ven'iura. 

Buena  Vista,  (bwd'na‘vefs'ln.)  [Span.,  “  fine  view.”] 
The  name  of  several  jdaces  in  Mexico,  at  one  of  which, 
7  m.  from  Saltillo,  and  90  S.W.  of  Monterey,  occurred, 
Feb.  22-23,  1847,  a  great  battle  between  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  niimbenng  about  5,000  men,  under  Gen.  Taylor, 
and  a  force  of  20,000  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  in 
which  the  latter  were  utterly  defeated.  The  American 
loss  was  small.  This  action  has  been  also  called  the 
Battle  of  La  Angostura. 

Buoua  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

BiieilA  in  AW.an$</<,a  post-ofiiceof  Oiiachitaco. 

Buena  Vi^ita,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Amador 
ro.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Jackson. 

Buena  Vista,  in  Georgians,  post-village  and  township, 
ca]).  of  Marion  co.,  101  ni.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville,  uud  33 
S.E.  of  Columbus  ;  p'p.  of  township  1,632. 

Buena  Vi^ita^  in  Jllinois,  a  township  of  Schuyler  co. ; 
2fop.  1,152. 

— A  post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  10  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Freeport. 

Buena  Vista,  in  /ndiana,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  Iw 
ni.  W.of  Brook ville. 

—A  village  of  Gibson  co.,  on  White  River,  110  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Indianapolis. 

—A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  12  ra.  N  of  NoUesville, 

— A  village  of  Harrison  co.,  on  Mosquito  Creek. 

— A  village  df  Monroe  co.,  '3  m.  S.W.  of  Bloomington. 

— A  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  on  Tippecanoe  River. 

— A  village  of  Uamiolph  co.,  8  ni.  S.W.  of  Winchester. 

— A  village  of  Wa.shiiigton  co.,  8  m.  N.M'.  of  Salem. 

Biieiia  Visita,  in  Jowa,  a  village  of  Clayton  co.,  80  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City,  pop.  308. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co.;  pcj>.  1,073. 

— A  post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  46  ni.  £.  by  N.  ofTowa  City. 

— A  N.W.  county  embracing  an  area  of  576  sq,  m.,  ami 
drained  by  tho  Racoon  and  Little  Sioux  rivers,  and  some 
smaller  streams  ;  1,585. 

Buoua  Vi$»ta,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Prince 
George’s  co.  , 

Buoua  ViHta,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw  co., 
on  the  river  of  tlie  same  name;  pop,  1,005. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  .MissUsippi,  a  post-village  of  Chicka¬ 
saw  CO.,  11  111.  E.  of  Houston. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  Ohi»,  a  post-office  of  Tuscai  uwa-s  co. 

—  A  village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Rattlesnake  Creek,  46  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  300. 

— A  village  of  Scioto  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  100  m.  from 
Cincinnati. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  Btnnsylvauia,  a  viiluge  of  Bed- 
lord  CO. 

— .4  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

—  A  post-office  of  Allrgliany  co. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
CO.,  96  III.  W.  of  Njishville;  popi.  ^6. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  Tejcas,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  20  m. 
W.  of  Sabine  River. 

Buoua  Vista,  in  IFfsconsi’n,  a  post-village  ami  town¬ 
ship  of  Portage  CO.,  7  Ill.  S.E.  of  Stanton ;  of  town¬ 
ship  624. 

— A  tow’iiship  of  Richland  co.,  on  the  Wisconsin  River; 
pop.  1,044.  • 

Buoua  Vista  Bar,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining  vil¬ 
lage  of  Boisee  co.,  about  2  m.  from  Idaho  City ;  pop. 
880. 

Buena  Vista  Furnace,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Rockbridge  co. 

Buoua  Vista  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office 
of  lx)gan  co. 

Biioii  Ayro,  or  Box  Am,  one  of  the  Dutch  islands,  in 
the  W.  indies,  about  30  m.  E.  of  Curuvao,  Lat.  12°  20'  N., 
Lon.  68°  27'  W.  It  luw  a  tolerable  harbor  on  its  S.W, 
side.  Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Buonos  .4y  res,  (//o'noj  a'n>.)  [Span.,  “  good  air.”]  A 
prov.  of  the  .\rgeiiline  0»iifcderation,  extending  from 
tin*  Rio  Negro,  on  llie  S.,  in  Lat.  41°  S.,  to  the  prov.  of 
Santa  Fe,  on  the  N.,  in  Lat.  33°  S. ;  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  tlie  W.  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Talqiiin 
River,  and  the  W.  limit  of  tho  Sierra  Ventaim,  or  a 
breadth  N.  to  S.  of  about  540  m.,  ami  a  length  E.  to  W. 
of  700  m.  Area,  63,000  sq.  ni.  Tliis  prov.  presents  an 
almost  uniform  level  surface  of  vast  extent,  forming 
what  i.s  commonly  calleil  the  Pampos,  and  yielding  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  area  of  rich  and  open  pasture  in  the 
world.  It  is,  consequently,  the  hahitat  of  immense 
her'Is  of  wild  cattle  and  horses,  which,  in  a  men  haiit- 
able  form,  affonl  the  staple  commerce  of  the  territory. 
Grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  also  thriving  products 
of  some  parts  of  the  pmv.,  though  cereal  emps  are  not 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent;  while  the  latter  are 
chiefly  produced  on  the  shores  of  tlie  River  La  Plata,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Bueftos  Ayres.  In  the  S. 
portion  of  the  prov.  a  vast  number  of  saline  lakes  are 
interspersed  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  which  is 
here  almost  uninhabited,  except  by  roving  liulkin 
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triWa.  The  climate  ia,  in  general,  healthy,  though  at 
times  rendered  uiiiiost  unbearable  by  the  hot  winds. 
Oiilled  pamfKroit^  which  strongly  resemble  the  sirocco  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  As  before  stateii,  cattle  and 
horses,  and  their  prepared  priKluce,  as  hides,  tallow, 
horns,  jerked  beef,  &c.,  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
prov.,  and  are  largely  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
CatV/toion,  Bueilos  Ayres.  This  prov.,  in  common  with 
the  other  Spanish  American  states,  became  indepemient 
of  Spain  in  1816,  and  formed  part  of  the  Argentine  He* 
public  niitil  lSo4,  when  it  seceiled,  but  in  i860  resumed 
its  allegiance  to  the  Confederation.  J^>p.  405,107. 

BUfciNos  Avres,  a  maritime  city,  cap.  of  tiie  above  prov., 
an<l  of  tiie  Argentine  Confederation,  is  sitnate  on  the 
S.W'.  shore  of  the  great  estuary  of  La  Plata,  125  m. 
\V.  hy  N'.of  Monte  Vhleo,  and  iK)  N.W.  of  P«»int  I'iedras; 
IjHt.  34*^  36'  S,,  lam.  5b®  23'  34"  \V.  The  city  stands 

on  H  bank  elevat«*d  about  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  having  a  length  of  upwards  of  2  m.,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  breadth  of  in.  It  is  built  in  a  rectangular  f»»rm, 
and  is  a  tolerably  well  pavetl,  lighted,  and  drained  city, 
great  improvements  having  been  made  in  late  years. 
The  htuises  are  tolerably  well  built,  after  tlie  Spanisli 
fashion,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens;  though  some 
quarters  of  the  city,  inhabited  by  the  lower  clas-es  of 
inhabitants,  present  a  mean  and  stpialid  appearance. 
Water  is  scarce  and  bud;  indeed,  it  is  tbe  crying  want  of 
the  place.  The  princip.it  public  imildings  are  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  situate  in  the or  great  square;  the  Town- 
Hall.  University,  Ac.  Like  every  other  large  Spaiiisli- 
Ainerican  town,  it  p»)8se^.^e.s  a  multiplicity  of  churches 
and  convents,  many  of  which  have  an  attractive  aspect. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  erected  of  tine  white 
stone.  B.  .4.  has  no  harbor,  and  vessels  drawing  16  or 
17  ft.  water  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  callecl  the  .Iwur- 
rudero,  7  or  8  m.  from  the  shore,  loading  ami  discharg¬ 
ing  by  means  of  ligitters.  Notwilhstamliii;;  this  and 
other  drawbacks,  it  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  pne 
duce  of  the  vast  countries  tr.ivcr.sed  by  the  La  Plata, 
and  especially  for  the  provinces  situateil  on  its  right 
bank.  The  markets  of  this  city  are  well  Mipplied  gen¬ 
erally,  but  poultry,  vegeUldes,  and  fruit  are  de.ir,  the 
first-named  article  selling  for  as  much  as  an  ox.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  observant,  intelligent, and  de¬ 
sirous  to  improve.  Education  obbdus  to  a  noticeable 
extent,  and  the  city  Mipports  numerons  schools:  tew 
children  of  10  or  12  years  <»f  age  being  found  who  are 
unable  to  read  and  write,  .^s  might  be  presnmeil  from 
its  commercial  importance,  the  elennmi  of  a  foreign 
resident  population  is  here  very  m  irked,  and  no  doubt 
tends  chiefly  to  mainbdn  the  growing  progress  of  its 
civilization.  The  commerce  of  B.  A.  is  mo.st  exten.*»ive, 
the  gross  value  of  the  imports  for  1866  amounting  to 
^2,26ci,0S5;  against  total  exp  >rts  <d' $23,026,710.  The 
imports  are  in  the  shape  of  com  iiadities  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  Speaking  generally,  ami  from 
the  latest  sources  of  intormatiou,  this  city  is  highly 
prosperous,  and  likely  still  further  to  pr«>gress,  should 
war  and  ill  government  ofT<T  no  obstruction.  Buring 
the  above  year,  the  shipping  statistics  of  this  port  show 
1,190  vessels,  or  ‘252,670  tons,  as  Imving  entered  (of  which 
66  arrived  from  tlie  United  8ta^e^) ;  wliile  the  clearance 
gave  a  return  of  1,I84  vessels,  .T43,4.51  ton.s.  I*np. 
177,787,  of  which  number  about  oue-fiftli  are  foreign¬ 
ers.  —  B.  A.  was  foundeil  by  the  Spanianl.s,  under  Don 
Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in  1531;  hiit,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Indians  to  the  settlement,  it  was  not 
permanently  colonizeil  till  15S0.  lu  1620,  it  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric,  ami  in  1700  contained  16,UOO  inliabi- 
tants.  In  1776,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  vice-royalty 
of  La  Plata,  and  in  1778,  upon  the  trade  of  the  river 
being  thrown  open  by  Sp  lin,  it  began  rapidly  to  aug¬ 
ment  in  importjince.  lu  1866  it  was  Uiken  by  tlie  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards. — See  Arue.ntixb  Cox- 
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Bliet,  (Le,)  {hon’aiy)  one  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  between 
ChaniouiHX  and  Sixt.  to  the  N.  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  an 
elevation  of  10,128  feet  above  .sea. 

Biltr.  n.  (Contract«*d  from  b'lffalo,  or  Leather 

prepared  trom  the  skin  of  the  buirdo,  elk,  Ac.,  hy  im¬ 
buing  it  w'ith  an  aluminous  compoumi,  ami  afterwards 
some  oily  matter,  sucli  as  yolk  of  egg:  formerly  mucli 
used  for  waist-belts  and  other  military  lurcoutremcnts. — 
A  military  coat  formerly  worn  by  soldiers,  made  of  buff 
or  other  strong  leather  ;  as,  a  troop^T  in  bujf  and  breast¬ 
plate. 

“  A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff."  —  Sh'ik4~ 

—A  cf>lor  somewhat  between  pink  an<l  primrose  yellow  ; 
as,  he  wore  a  suit  of  fmf.  (In  England,  the  costume  of 
tlie  M'hig  or  Liberal  party  w;is,  until  comparatively  a 
recent  date,  a  blue  coat,  and  bu^  vent,  or  waistvoat.) 

“  It's  gude  to  itupport  Caledonia's  cause. 

And  bide  by  tbe  huff  and  tbe  blue."  —  Bum*. 

— A  buffet,  The  nude  skin ;  as,  to  be  stripped  to  the 

buff. 

(Mfjch.)  .K  wheel  coated  with  buff-leather,  and  u.^ed  in 
polishing  cutlery,  Ac. 

{M>>d.)  A  yellow,  vi.scid  substance,  which,  in  inflam¬ 
mation,  forms  on  the  blood.  — 

— <1.  Of  the  color  of  buff  leather:  light  yellow. — M.ade  of 
buff  leather;  as,  a  6M^jei  kin.— Sturdy ;  valiant;  reso¬ 
lute. 

*•  And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  huff 

‘Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff."  —  ffudihra*. 

»-v.  a  To  strike.  See  Buffet. 

Burfalo,  n.:  pi.  Buff.vloes.  [It.  hu  folo ;  Sp.  5u/a?o.] 
{Zool.)  Under  this  title  we  have  to  describe  the  Bison 
and  the  Buffalo,  two  very  distinct  species  of  the  genus 
Ox,  but  which  are  often  confounded,  at  least  as  far  as 
concerns  the  Bos  AmtricanuSy  commonly  called  Buffalo, 


though  a  true  Bison. — 1.  The  European  Bison,  called 
by  naturalists  Bos  Bison.,  Bos  or  Bos  J*riscus  — 

called  also  -4uroc/ti  (Oer.,  wihl  ox) — is  now  chiefly  found 
in  the  marshy  forests  of  Poland,  the  Carpathian  nioun- 
hiins,  and  Lithuania.  It  is  as  large  as  a  bull,  but  looks 
iniuh  bigger,  on  account  of  its  wealth  of  shaggy  hair, 
ami  is  ten  times  as  formidable,  because  of  its  tremen¬ 
dous  strength  and  inten^e  ferm'ity.  Its  head  is  small: 
its  horns  short,  sharp,  and  strong ;  and  its  eyes  red  and 
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iBo$  An»ertcanu«.) 

fiery.  The  Cfdor  of  its  hide  Is  rufous-brown.  —  The 
American  bison  ^  aicncuuM.^).  commonly  called  the 
American  bnff.ilo,  is  larger,  shaggier,  and  fiercer  even 
than  the  European  species.  The  hair  about  its  neck  and 
slioulders  is  Ijiishier.  and  of  a  fine  textun*.  The  hump, 
whicli  is  oblong,  diminishes  in  height  towards  the  tail, 
lending  a  con.siderable  obliquity  to  the  outline  of  tiie 
back.  Oil  tlie  crown  of  the  liead  the  hair  rises  in  an  im¬ 
mense  ma'S.  and  shows  in  thick,  close  curls  before  tlie 
horn.s  :  below  ilje  cliiti  tlie  hair  grows  like  a  beard,  and 
falls  a.s  low  as  the  knees.  The  Bison  differs  from  uli 
varieties  of  the  common  Ox,  in  the  arched  line  of  tlie 
back,  which  rises  in  u  sudden  edevation  behind  the  neck; 
the  hump,  whicli  is  formed,  md  consisting,  liowevcr,  of 
imTH  fat,  but  in  great  part  of  the  very  thick  ami  strong 
muscles  which  supp«>'  t  the  large  head.  Its  horns  are 
short,  tapering.very  distant,  fipn-ading.amra  littlocurvi-d 
inwards  at  the  point.  The  figure  of  the  forehead  differs 
also  from  that  of  the  Ox  in  its  greater  breadth,  and  in 
its  convex  pi'i'file  Another  importatit  anatomical  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  iinniher  of  ribs,  of  which  the  Bison  has 
14  pair,  wliile  the  Ox  has  only  13,  The  number  of  bi- 
sons  r<‘aming  the  vast  N.  American  prairies  is  said  to 
prow  less  year  by  year:  still,  herds  cui.sisting  of  thou- 
saiuU  exist  at  the  present  writing.  During  tlie  pairing 
season,  the  roaring  of  (he  biilLs  is  terrifie,  and  the  com¬ 
bats  that  take  place  betw’een  them  are  une<]ualled  even 
among  the  carnivora.  They  swim  broaci  rivers  in  nearly 
the  same  order  as  they  traverse  plaiu.s,  \iz.,  in  a  den.se 
animated  miss,  pressing  socioseat  each  others’  heels 
that  the  foreino.st  dare  not  stop  from  peril  of  being  trod¬ 
den  to  death.  Tlie  Indians  profit  by  this  peculiarity, 
and,  creeping  up  to  a  herd,  drive  them  forward,  with 
hideous  shouts  and  yells,  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
over  which  a  score  or  so  will  certainly  topple.  — 2.  Tlie 
Buffalo  {Bos  biib.ilns)  differs  from  tlfliisonin  having  no 
liumpon  the  b  ick,  ami  only’ a  small  dewlap  on  the  breast. 
Besides  this  it  carrifs  no  shock  of  hair  about  its  neck 
ami  shoulders.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eso^t  Irnlics.  from 
whii-h  it  w’as  carried  to  Egypt  and  tlie  S.  of  Europe.  TTiey 
g'*nerally  live  in  flocks  of  about  a  hundred,  ami  affect 
iii  trshy  region.^,  b<>thon  account  of  the  coarse  but  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation  tliere  to  be  fimml,  as  widl  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  “inmi”  bath,  of  which  the  buffalo  is  re¬ 
markably  fond.  The  way  he  indulges  this  ugly  pre<li- 
lection  is  singular  :  throwing  liini.self  flat  upon  his  side 
in  tho  mire,  he  shuffles  round  and  round,  the  soil  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  immense  weight  the  exudation  of  any'  moist¬ 
ure  it  may  contain,  till  he  manufactures  f  r  himself  a 
delicious  basin  of  mortar  covering  liim  to  his  very  eyes. 
When  he  emerges  and  has  baskeil  a  while  in  the  sun,  he 
looks  like  some  hi*leiuis  slack-baked  clay  image.  This 
manoeuvre,  how’ever,  is  not  witliont  its  juirpose.  Among 
the  rank  vegetation,  and  in  the  air,  swarm  millions  of 
stinging  flies,  and  until  the  buffalo's  mud  coat  peels  off 
tlirough  long  wear,  he  is  as  impregnable  to  th**lr  attacks 
as  the  clay  image  he  represents.  'The  buffalo  is  one 
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among  the  very  few’  animals  who  manifest  no  fear  at  the 
approach  of  the  tiger:  indeed,  sportsmen  concur  that 
unless  a  tiger  be  full-grown  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
strength,  be  will  not  venture  to  attack  the  bull  buffalo.: 
Should  the  tiger,  made  desperate  by  hunger,  attack  a  i 
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herd  of  buffaloes,  his  fate  is  certain.  The  whole  herd 
w’ill  band  ugaiii>t  the  common  foe.  and,  assailing  him 
with  hoofs  and  horns,  rend  his  striped  hide  to  gory  rib¬ 
ands,  and  trample  him  maimed  and  crushed  into  the 
mire.  —  Tlie  Cape  Buffalo  {B»s  Caffr^),  found  in  largo 
herd.s  in  tho  interior  of  8.  Alrica,  is  generally  regarded 
us  a  different  sjiecies.  The  horns  are  very  large:  they 
spread  liorizoiitaliy  over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are 
then  bent  di>wii  laterally,  and  turned  upwards  at  the 
{Hiint.  This  animal  is  regarded  as  more  formidable  than 
any  other  in  8.  Africa  :  and  the  hunter  will  more  readily 
risk  an  encounter  with  a  lion  than  offer  any  provocation 
to  a  B.  without  great  udvautage.s  for  the  coinluit,  or 
great  facilities  for  escape.  The  hide  is  so  tiilck  and 
tongli  that  the  Caffres  make  shields  of  it,  impenetrable 
to  musket-shot :  and  the  balls  used  by  the  huntsmen  in 
shooting  the  animal  are  mixed  with  tin,  and  yet  ore 
jifteii  flattened  by  the  roftistance. 

Biif  IhIo,  in  Ark.y  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. — A  P.O.  of 
Washita  co. — In  7//.,  a  twp.  of  Ogle  co..  16  m.  W.8.W. 
of  Oregon  City. — A  twp,  of  Hock  Island  co. — In  Jnd.f 
a  vill.  of  Brown  co.,  50  m.  8.  of  Indianapolis. — A  P.O. 
of  White  co. — In  Jown,  a  p.-vill.  ami  tw  p.  of  Scott  co., 
50  m.  E  8  E  of  Iowa  City,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.— In 
A'aasew,  a  P.O.  of  WiUon  co. — in  A'y.,  a  I'  O.  of  La  Hue 
co. — In  MinnesoUi^  a  p.-vjll,  and  twp.  ol  Wright  co.,  44 
m.  W.y.W.  of  St.  Paul. — In  Missouri,  a  p.-viil..  cap.  of 
Dallas  co.,  4  m.  W.  of  Niunguu  River,  35  m.  N.  hy  E.  of 
Springfield. — In  N.  C.,  a  vill.  of  Kandolph  co.,65  m.  W. 
of  Raleigh,  on  Deep  River. —  In  iXe.bntsIca,  a  central 
county,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Platte  River,  and  drained 
by  Loup  Fork  and  other  streams  ;  urea,  ubt.  2,000  sq.m. ; 
stir/ace,  undulating;  suif,  various. —  .\  ii.-vill.  of  Ihslge 
co.,  near  Platte  River,  40  m.  M  .N.W.  of  Onialiu  City. 
See  also  Buffalo,  p.  433. 

Biifl'alo,  in  yew  i  orA,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat 
of  jti.stice  of  Erie  co.,  at  tlie  E.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
where  it  contracts  into  Niagara  River.*22  rn.S.of  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  and  ‘-93  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  City,  The 
town  stands  partly  on  a  low  nmr^hy  tract,  intersected 
by  Buffalo  Creek,  which  forms  its  harbor,  and  partly 
on  an  elevated  terrace,  leading  to  a  still  higher  plateau. 
The  principal  streets  descend  from  the  high  ground 
over  the  terrace  toward.s  the  creek  ami  harbor,  and  are 
crossed  by  tlieotliers  generally  at  right  angles.  It  is 
finely  situated,  well  built  and  drained:  the  lioiises  in 
the  principal  streets  are  lofty,  substantial,  and  usually 
of  brick  or  stone.  B.  possesses  (>00  acres  in  liandsome 
public  parks  and  drives.  Conspicuous  uimuig  its  public 
buildings  are  the  Insane  Asylum,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1.500,(^)0.  said  to  be  the  largest  in  tlie  U.  8.,  if  not  in 
the  world;  the  State  Arsenal,  Custom  House,  New  City 
Hall  and  Court  House,  completed  in  1877  at  a  cost  of 
$l,4i»0,00U ;  penitentiary, Young  Men’s  Association  Hall, 
with  a  lihrary  of  over  i;0,O00  vols. ;  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  willi  a  fine  mu.seum  atid  library ;  the  Acmleiiiy 
of  Fine  .Art.s,  the  Historii  ul  Society,  with  a  free  libmry  ; 
the  Grosvenor  Free  Library,  besiiles  several  imposing 
banking  ami  insurance  edifices  and  private  reshiences, 
that  of  Mr  Fargo  costing  $5lM),U(iU.  B.  has  also  14 
a.«iylum.s  for  the  widow,  orphans,  Ac.,  5  hospitals,  5  dis- 
peiisai'ie.s,  and  numerous  other  henevolent  associations; 
over  ‘20  cemeteries,  Forrest  Lawn  being  conspicuous  for 
its  size  and  beauty,  it  adjoins  the  Park;  97  churches, 
St.  PaiiTs  (Epis.)  costing  $25«»,(i0o,  St.  Ju.seplPs  (K.  C.), 
each  with  fine  chime  of  hells;  the  Delaware  Avenue 
(.Methodist',  are  among  the  most  striking.  The  first 
church  edifice  erected  in  B.  was  in  1806,  by  the  MellnxI- 
ists.  The  city  has  about  28  newspapers.  B.  is  pre¬ 
eminent  for  its  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  and 
its  importance  as  a  great  entrepot  of  the  M'estern  traile, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  the  navigation  of  the  great 
upper  lakes  of  this  continent.  Inui  forms  a  leailing 
feature  of  industry,  and  its  blast  furnaces,  rolling-mills, 
foundries,  and  stove  works,  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  U.  8.  Distilleries,  malting  breweries,  and  flour¬ 
mills  flourish  here.  But  it  is  to  its  immense  traffic 
in  grain  that  B.  owes  much  of  its  importance  and 
wealth.  Its  creek  is  navigable  for  about  eight  miles, 
and  admits  vessels  draw  ing  14  feet  of  water,  A  pier, 
extending  1,500  ft.,  w  ith  a  light-house  upon  it.  facilitates 
ingress  and  egress.  Still,  however,  the  harhor  is  not  ac¬ 
cessible  at  all  seasons,  especially  in  tlie  winter,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  accumulation  of  ice  at  the  end  of  the  lake. 
This  ice,  in  sjiring,  is  pushed  forward  to  B.  by  the  8.VV\ 
winds,  and  causes  a  late  opening  ot  navigation.  The 
enormous  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  gniin  at  this  ptirt  have  origimiled  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  great  warehouses,  called  elevators,  for  its 
reception  and  storage;  these  buddings,  some  30  in 
number,  are  conveniently  located  along  both  sides  the 
creek,  and  have  an  aggregate  capacity  for  storage  of 
nearly  7.000,0<)0  bushels,  and  daily  transfer  capacity  of 
nearly  3,000.000  bushels.  The  “Niagara  Elevator,”  tlie 
largest  of  these,  affonls  storage-naim  for66(MK)0  bush¬ 
els  of  grain.  B.w.ks  an  inconsiderable  place  jireviously 
to  181*2.  in  whicli  year  it  was  a  military  frontier  station. 
Its  destruction,  in  1814,  was  effected  hy  a  jiarty  of 
British  ami  Indians;  bur  in  1817  it  was  ie.«nscitated. 
In  1832,  it  was  incorporated  ns  a  city,  and  divided  into 
5  wards  (now  13  wards),  witli  the  mnnieipal  govt,  vested 
in  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  cho.'sen  untnially  by 
the  citizens.  The  International  Bridge,  from  B.  to 
Fort  Erie,  Canada,  %  of  a  mile  long,  was  ct  mpleted  in 
1873,  at  a  cost  of  $l,.500,000.  The  city  is  snpjdied  with 
water  tlirough  a  tunnel  extending  to  the  middle  of 
Niagara  River ;  total  cost  to  dan.  1876.  $*2,771,464.  Total 
value  of  assessed  property  for  1876,  $111,696,76.5.  Pop. 
(1870)  117,715:  Oct.,  1876,  143,594.  (1880)155,1.37. 

BiifTalo,  in  a  pust-twp.  of  Noble  co. — A  tw’p.  of 
Noble  CO. 
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Biif'falA,  in  a  pofit-to\rn!5hip  of  Wash¬ 

ington  o».,y0  m.  S.W.ul'  I'ittshurg,  on  Butlulo  Creek; 
pop.  1,1  R9. 

-—A  townslilp  of  Union  co, ;  pop.  1,521. 

—A  townsliip  «if  Butler  co. ;  pop.  1,495. 

—A  tONVuslup  of  I’erry  co  ;  pop.  770. 

Itiif'falo*  in  TWjfK’.s.N-e^,  a  village  of  Perry  co.,on  Buffalo 
Kiver,  100  in.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

ItufTalo,  in  Tfrafis  a  post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  on 
the  Trinity  Kiv<‘r,  200  m.  N.E.  of  Austin  City. 
BllTfalO,  in  W.  Virginii.  a  thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  Putnam  co..  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River, 
3l(t  m.  NV.  by  N.  of  Ri(hiuond.  Coal  and  iron-ore  are 
largely  found  in  the  vicinity.  J*ojk  of  twp.  1,448. 
BtirfulO,  ill  iri.sco7i5/ti.  a  VV.  county,  on  the  confines 
of  Minnesota,  with  an  area  of  650  Bi\.  in.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Mississippi  River  (which  boufuls  it  on  the  N.IV.), 
the  Cliippewa  (on  the  W.),  an«l  the  Eagle  and  Tranpea- 
lean  rivers.  Surface.  Diversified.  Soil.  Fertile.  CV/p. 
Alma.  Php.  11,123. 

— A  post-townsbip  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  5 
m.  below  Fountain  City  ;  po/i.  1,.MU. 

—A  village  of  the  above  ci>.,  on  the  Mississippi,  8  m.  from 
Alma;  pop.  26S.  See  Bi  ffvLo  Citt. 

—A  township  of  Marquette  co. ;  pop.  812, 

BiifTalo  Bayou,  in  Tt'xas,  fl('ws  E.  through  Harris 
CO.,  and  eniptie.s  into  Galveston  Bay  at  Lynchburg. 
Steamers  ascend  as  fur  up  us  Houston,  45  m.  from  its 
embouchure. 

Bufralo»b<*rry.  n,  (Bot.)  See  Stephkrpix. 
BuflHIo-diipM,  n.  pi.  The  sun-dried  excrement  of 
tlie  buffalo.  us«*d  as  fuel  on  the  American  plains. 
BiifFalo  4'ity,  in  a  post-village  of  Buffalo 

c<».,  »)n  the  Mi8>i88ippi  River,  8  m.  from  Alrna;  pop.  268. 
BllllaU^-Clover, (B't.)  A  name  applied  in  the  U 
States  to  a  species  of  Tn/oliuniy  common  to  the  prairies 
where  hisiuis  (huff.ih»e8)  feed. 

Bllfrolo  i'rook,  in  GVorpto.  Glynn  co ,  falls  into  the 
Oconee  River,  12  m.  S  W.  of  Sainlersville. 

BiifFalo  OooU.,  in  Imva,  Buclmnaii  co.,  empties  into 
the  Wapsinicon  River,  near  Anamosa. 

BiilFalo  C'roeK,  in  psisses  through  Wil¬ 

kinson  CO  . and  empties  into  the  Mis.sissi])i>i. 

BiifFalo  Crook,  in  jV.  Carnlitjo,  falls  into  Rocky 
River,  in  UaUimis  co.,  12  in.  N.  of  Concord. 

BiifFalo  i’rook,  in  AVw  }’wk.  Erie  cn ,  formed  hy 
Cayuga.  Seneca,  and  Cazenove  creeks,  empties  into  Bake 
Erie  at  Buffalo. 

BiifFalo  <’rook,in  /Vnn.^i/B'awta. inthe  W.partofthe 
State,  flows  into  the  Alleghany  River,  25  m.  N  E.  of 
Viltshurg.  —  Another,  in  Perry  co.,  empties  into  the 
dnniata  River,  12  m.  from  its  mouth.  —  A.  third,  in 
Union  co.,  falls,  near  Bewisburg,  into  the  N.  branch  of 
th'*  Susquehanna. 

BiifFalo  Crook,  in  S.  Carolina,  empties  into  Broad 
River,  York  district. 

BiifFalo  C'ross  Roads,  in  Pi^nnsf/lvania,  a  post- 
I  (ifli<-e  of  Union  co. 

BufFalo-fisih,  n  (Zool.)  See  Taukichthts. 

BiifFalo  I'ord,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Ran- 
dolph  CO. 

BiifFalo  Forg-o,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Rockbridge  co. 
BiifFalo  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Marion 
CO. ;  pop.  aht.  260. 

BiifFalo  Fork,  in  loioa,  a  post-office  of  Kossuth  co. 
BiifFalo  <4rovo,  in  Jllinnis,  a  village  of  Ogle  co.,  15 
m.  W.  hy  S.  of  Oregon  City. 

BiifFalo  CiJrove,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Buchanan  co. 
Biiflalo  Iloart,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Sangamon 
co.,  15  m.  N.K.  nf  Springfield. 

BiifFalo  Knob,  in  Mi  i.soun,  a  village  of  Pike  co. 
BiifFalo  Fake*  in  lf7«con,<u>i,  Marquette  co.,  ubt.  12 
III.  long,  connects  with  Ruckawa  Bake. 

BiifFalo  Fake,  in  Briti&ii  N.  America.  The  name  of 
three  lakes:  one  in  Bat.  CL®  20'  N.,  Lon.  113®  W.;  an¬ 
other  in  liHt.  56®  N.,  B»in.  113®  45'  W. ;  and  the  third  in 
Bat.  52®  ir/  N.,  Bon.  112®  10'  W. 

BiifFalo  Mills,  in  J^ennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Beilford  co. 

— In  Virgijiia,  a  post-office  of  Rockbridge  co. 

BiifFalo  Moiiiitaiii,  in  i^nnsy/ranfa,  Union  co.,  in 
its  N.  part. 

BiifFalo-ntit,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  in  the  U.  States 
to  the  lint  of  Jhrvlari'i  ohifera. 

BiifFalo  Paper  Mill,  in  X.  Cartlina,  a  post-office 
of  Clevehind  co. 

BiifFalo  Plains,  in  X^w  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Erie  co. 
Buffalo  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Rock  Is¬ 
land  CO. ;  pop.  1,291. 

BiifFalo'ra,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Loml)ardy, 
25  m.  N.N.W.  of  I'avia.  There  is  a  magnificent  briilge 
of  12  arches  «)vcr  the  Ticino,  that  was  partially  Mown 
up  hy  the  Au.strians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859, 

Bnfl'alo'ra,  in  ir.  nv^'wia,  a  P.  0.  of  Bogan  co. 
Bnfi'alo  Kidg;e,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO. 

BiifFalo  River,  or  Riviere  au  Bceuf,  (re've-air^o-hi/,) 
in  .Missouri,  flows  through  Gasconade  and  Franklin  coun¬ 
ties,  into  tlie  .Missouri  River. 

BiifFalo  River,  in  Tennessee,  ri.ring  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  State,  and  taking  a  course  W.  and  N.,  empties  into 
Duck  River. 

BiifFalo  River,  in  Wisconsin,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Ba  Crosse  and  Chippewa  cos.,  and  empties  into 
the  Mississippi.  —  Another  stream,  flowing  S. IV.  through 
Chippewa  Co.  into  Chippewa  River. 

Biiiralo*robe,  n.  A  huffalo-skiii  retaining  the  hair, 
prepared  and  used  in  N.  America  as  a  covering  or  gar¬ 
ment.  and  held,  as  such,  in  high  estimation. 

BufTalo  Run,  io  l^ainsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 


BnlTnloi^hoalA,  in  Yifginia,fK  post-office  of Wnyneco. 

Bill' lalovillo,  in  Imliana,  a  post-office  of  Spencer  co. 

Blifr*roat,  n.  A  military  outer  garment  worn  in  the 
17tli  century  as  a  deleusive  covering.  It  was  made  ot  a 
thick  ami  elastic  inateri.d,  a.s  the  buffakeskin,  had  no 
sleeves,  and  was  laced  tightly  over  the  clle^t. 

BtifTpl-dilck,  n.  [ZoO!.}  The  Anashucephala  ofBinn.* 
oni.  Ihiligula  allnola  (»1  Auduhon.  a  species  ol  duck  louinl 
in  winter  in  the  rivers  oi  N.  and  S.  Car<dina ;  —  so  called 
from  the  lulness  of  the  leathers  about  the  head. 

BiiFFer,  n.  (M>ch)  A  ro«l  \\itli  enlarged  end  or  striking 
block,  projecting  Irom  the  ends  of  the  fram^of  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  and  attai  hed  to  springs,  for<leadeiiing  the 
force  of  concus.‘'h>ii  with  any  object  of  collision. 

BliF  Fer-licail,  u.  ( .Mrch.)  The  head  of  the  buffer  of  a 
railway  carriage,  whii  li  receives  the  force  of  a  concussion. 

BllfFet.  [huf'Ji't,)  n.  [It.  hujfettn;  0.  Fr.  iulfe,  a  slap  (lU 
tlie  cheek.  Formed  Irom  the  sonnd.J  A  blow  which 
produces  a  dull,  hollow  sound;  a  thump;  a  box  on  the 
ear;  a  slap;  as,  1  gave  him  a  good  bu(fH. 

*'  Go,  baffled  coward,  lest  I  run  upon  thee, 

And  with  one  huffrt  lay  ihy  structure  low.'*— AfiPon. 

— Violent  concu.>'>ion,  or  meeting  of  force  and  resistance; 
as.  the  bujjt'i  of  tlie  wavrs. 

*•  Tlm^c  planks  that  used  ...  to  brave  the  buffets  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.”  —  Burke. 

—  A  small  stool. 

— V.  a.  To  strike  so  that  the  blow  produces  a  dull  sound  : 
to  thumii;  to  beat ;  to  strike ;  to  l»ox  on  the  ear;  to  cuff. 
“  Our  ears  nrc  cudgelled  ;  not  a  word  of  hU 
But  buffets  better  thuu  a  tlst  of  Krauce.”— 

—To  contend  against ;  as,  to  bu  ffet  the  frowns  of  fortune. 

And  luffetiurj  the  billows  to  her  rescue.”— 5AuA:a. 

— v.i.  To  play  in  a  boxing:inatcli. 

“If  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  I  could  lay  on  liko  a  butcher.”  Shaks. 

— To  strive  to  make  one's  way  by  l)nffeting. 

Bllflot,  (bu-feV)  n.  [Kr.  hujfeA,  from  B.  Bat.  hufetagium, 
the  t.ix  for  drinking  wine  in  taverns.]  A  kind  <d  cu])- 
board  or  closet  for  holding  wine,  plate,  china,  &c.  It 
lias  now  been  superseded  l)y  the  modern  sideboard. 

Rllf  Fctcr,  77.  A  boxer;  (me  who  buffets. 

Biif  Feting',  71.  A  striking  with  the  hand.  —  A  scries 
of  Mows;  attack;  as.sault. 

Bnrfet-^tool,  n.  A  little  porhiblo  seat,  without  arms 
or  a  back.  —5  ( *raig.  * 

BiiF'fing-npparn'tiiM,  n.  (}fcch.)  See  Bi  ffer. 

Blirfle-heaileil,  a.  Having  a  large  head  like  a  buf¬ 
falo;  dull;  stupid;  obtuse;  foolish. 

Biif  Fo,  Biif  Fa,  n.iMu.s.)  Tlie  term  applied  by  the  Ital¬ 
ians  to  an  actor  and  singer  who  takes  the  humorous 
and  ludicrous  parts  iu  their  operas.  There  are  twosorts 
of  Buffiis,  —  the  buffo  cantaute.  w’ho  has  frequently  an 
imp(»rtaiit  jairt  to  play,  requiring  considenible  musical 
talent,  and  tlie  buffo  coiuico,  whose  part  consists  more 
in  acting.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  pieces  them¬ 
selves;  as,  opera  bujfa,  a  comic  opera. 

BulTon,  Geokq  :  Louis  BECLEKC,CoiMTEDE,(6oo//aumy,) 
au  illustrious  French  naturalist,  B.  at  Monllmrd,  1707-' 
Son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  he  stii- 
di<  <l  for  the  law;  but  bis  inclination  led  him  into  the 
patlis  of  science,  and  he  )>aid  much  attention  to  astron¬ 
omy  and  geometry.  At  the  ago  of  20  he  made  the  tour 
of  Italy,  visited  England,  and  iu  1736  published  some 
translations  from  tlio  English.  In  1739  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  appointed  Superin- 
t<-iulent  of  the  Jardindes  Plantes  and  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  which,  hy  his  care,  were  considerably  enriclied 

.  and  improved.  Profiting  by  the  resources  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  over  which  he  pre.^ided.  he  devoted  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1749  appeared 
tlie  first  of  his  great  works,  Xaturul  History,  (itncral 
and  Particular,  which  was  not  completed  till  1767,  w  hen 
it  amounted  to  15  vuls.  4to.,  and  31  vols.  12ino.  To  it 
were  afterwards  adiled  several  volumes  more  hy  way  of 
supplement.  In  1771  appeared  his  History  of  and 

in  tlie  same  yea.'  ho  was  created  a  count.  In  1773  lie 
began  his  History  of  Minerals.  D.  178s.  The  character 
of  B.'b  mind  seems  to  have  been  comprehensive,  exliibit- 
ing  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  joined  with  a  pen- 
severing  fondness  and  appetite  for  study  rarely  to  be 
found.  To  these  gifts  nature  bad  ad<]e<l  a  most  fer\id 
imagination,  ami  bis  biograpliers  have  siiperadded  no 
small  portion  of  vanity.  If  by  vanity  be  meant  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  a  literary  immortality,  “  that  lost 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  wliicli  was  continually  be¬ 
traying  itself,  B.  was  without  doubt  Ji  vain  man.  B.  was 
of  it  noble  countenance  and  conimamling  figure,  and  his 
fondness  for  m.agnificeiice  and  dress  seem  to  have 
amounted  almost  to  a  piission.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
such  an  intellect  as  liis  finding  time,  iu  the  midst  of  tlie 
severest  studies,  to  submit  his  liead  to  the  friseur  often 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  the  day,  and  to 
make  his  toilet  in  the  extreme  of  the  fasliion.  His  de¬ 
votion  to  study  soon  ripened  into  a  habit,  and  became 
his  solace  under  the  excruciating  torments  which  em¬ 
bittered  the  last  years  of  his  life.  When  asked  how  he 
had  found  time  t«»  do  so  much,  he  w’ould  reply,  “  Have 
I  not  spent  fifty  years  at  my  dosk?”  B.'s  style  was  bril¬ 
liant  and  eloquent  even  to  the  verge  of  poetry;  ami  it 
is  W'orthy  of  remark  that  a  mind  which  had  been  trained 
and  disciplined  in  the  severity  of  the  exact  sciences 
should  surrender  the  reins  so  entirely  to  the  most  luxu¬ 
riant,  but  fanciful  imagination.  Hence,  as  is  observed  in 
the  article  on  Birds,  lie  W’as  often  arraigning  nature  at 
the  bar  of  his  fancy  for  some  supposed  defect  of  design, 
when  the  fault  was  in  his  ow  n  want  of  perct'ption  of  the 
end  to  which  that  design  was  directed,  arising  from  his 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  liahita  to  which  it  minis¬ 
tered.  llisohservations  on  the  hill  of  the  Avoset.  onthe 
structure  of  the  Sloth,  and  on  the  melancholy  condition 


of  the  Woodpecker  (pirtis),  are  examples  of  this  habit; 
upon  tlie  woodpecker  lie  is  quite  patlietic,  but,  us  in  all 
such  cjises,  he  botowa  his  pity  upon  a  very  unworthy 
object.  He  has  been  charged  wjtli  Infidelity;  but  this, 
like  some  otliers,  is  a  charge  easy  to  be  made  and  hard 
to  be  disproved,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
woik.s  afttud  ground  for  it.  His  son,  the  Comte  Henri 
de  B.,  fell  undei  the  guillotine  at  the  iM  ginning  of  llio 
revolniiun,  tlie  name  of  his  illustrious  faiher  being  un- 
alde  to  save  him  from  the  penalty  attaching  t(i  the  no¬ 
bility  at  that  period. 

BiifFoiit',  n.  {(hstume.)  A  projecting  covering  of 
gauze  or  linen  for  a  lady’s  hn<ist,  in  fashion  in  and 
after  tin;  year  1750.  a  period  when  Engli^!l  and  French 
lady’s  costume  was  very  ungraceful.  The  B.  enlirely 
concealed  the  neck  and  bosom,  and  stin  k  out  from  la*- 
neuth  the  chin  liSve  the  breast  of  a  ]iigeon.  It  was 
generally  acc(unpanied  by  some  otlu'r  ugly  articles  of 
costume  which  were  invented  at  that  time.  The  B.  was 
w’orn  in  Raris  as  late  as  1788. 

BlllFooii,  {buf'fbn'.)  77.  [Fr.  boujfon,  from  bouffer ;  It. 
boffare,  to  puff,  to  trifle,  to  jest,  to  play  the  fool.l  One 
who  excites  laughter  by  puffing  out  his  cheeks  and 
making  grimaces;  one  who  makes  sport  I'y  low'  jests, 
antic  postures,  and  low  gestures;  a  dridl;  a  mimic. 
—  In  England,  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to 
those  persons  who  w’ere  employed  as  Idols  at  court  orat 
the  tables  of  great  men. 

— c.  t.  To  play  the  part  of  a  buffoon.  (R.) 

— V.  a.  To  render  or  make  ridlcnluns. 

BllfFooii'«  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  tr),  a  buffoon. 

Butlooii'ory«  7i.  The  arts  and  practices  of  a  huffinm. 

“  In  nn  ill-bred  mnn, .  .  .  learning  beooniea  pedantry,  and  wit 
buffoonery."  —  Z,t>c*c. 

— Low  jests ;  ridiculous  prank.s ;  ribald  nonsense. 

'*  And  »hil.«t  it  last*,  let  buffoonery  succeed 
To  make  ua  laugh  ;  for  never  was  more  need.”  —  Pryden. 


Buflooil'iiiK', 71.  Buffoonery:  low*  mirth. 

Btifloon'isli,  (I.  Iniitatory  of  a  buffoon ;  ridiculously 
non8en.'.ic:il  in  voice  and  gesture. 

BliF'Ford’s,  in  Missouri,  n  village  of  Reynolds  co.,  on 
Big  Black  Water  River,  90  m.  S.S.W.  of  Si.  Bonis. 

BlilF'-t^tioU^  n.  {Mech.)  A  stick  of  wood  covered  w'ilh 
biitf  leather.  u?>ed  in  polishing  silver-jdatc,  SiC. 

BiiFFy.a.  Of  the  color  of  buff;  light-yellow  ;  applied 
to  the  blood. 

BiiF'Fy-coat^  71.  {Med.)  When  the  coagulation  of  blood 
is  retarded  so  as  to  allow  the  red  particles  to  sink,  and 
the  lighter  wliilo  corpuscles  to  rise  towanls  llie  surface, 
tlie  supernatant  opaline  plasma  coagulates  without  the 
red  particles,  but  includes  tlie  white  ones,  and  forms  a 
light-colored  clot  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles  resting 
on  the  main  body  of  tlie  coagulum  which  has  inclndeil 
tlie  re<l  corpuscles,  and  constitutes  what  is  caller!  tho 
bujfy-ioat.  It  is  indicative  of  inflammatory  disease, 
during  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded 
beyond  the  ordinary  time. 

Bii'Fo,  77..  and  Biifo'iiicltP.  r?. (ZofU.)  See  Toad. 

Btl'Foiiito,  n.  ( l*ul.)  The  obsolete  name  of  the  round¬ 
ish  teeth  of  f.)ssil  fishes  found  in  oolite  formations. 

Bii'ford*  in  Illinois,  .a  post-office  of  Macoujiin  co. 

Bll'Foril,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Bii'Foril*  in  Ohm,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  45  m. 
E.  of  Uinciiiuati;  ptp.  120. 

Bli'Foril*!M«  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Bli'ForiPs  Station,  in  Timnessee,  a  V.  O.  of  Giles  co. 

Bii^,  71.  (Zool.)  Of  the  numerous  tribe  of  hemipterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Ciiiiex,  we  may  specify 
the  troublesome  and  nauseous  insect,  the  Cimex  lectula- 
Hus,  or  common  domesiic  H.  To  give  a  very  imrticular 
description  of  this  noxious  tormentor  would  be  super¬ 
fluous:  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  com- 
jiressed  aiM  flat  form,  an«l  of  a  rerhlish  brown  color. 
The  English  assert  that  they  Jire  indebted  to  our  coun¬ 
try  for  the  introduction  of  this  little  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  very  common  in  Europe  before  1670,  the 
year  fixed  for  its  importation  from  America  among  tlie 
timber  u.sed  in  rebuihling  the  city  of  London  aft<*r  the 
great  fire  of  1660.  Its  blood-sucking  properties,  ami  the 
offensive  smell  it  emits  when  touched,  are  tow  well 
known  to  require  comment.  The 
female  B.  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
beginning  of  summer;  they  are  very 
sniall.  white,  and  of  an  oval  shape; 
each  is  fixed  to  a  small  hair-like 
stalk,  w  hich  is  glutinous,  and  readily 
adlieres  to  anything  it  touches.  The 
places  in  which  the  eggs  are  gen¬ 
erally  deposited  are  the  crevices  of 
bedsteads  or  other  furniture,  or  the 
walls  o'f  a  room.  During  the  winter 
months  these  odious  insects  secrete 
themselves  behind  walls,  old  w’ain- 
scoting,  or  aii}'  neglected  places,  where  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  the  most  intense  frost  witlioul  injury, 
and  on  the  return  of  warm  weather  again  emerge  trom 
their  concealment.  A  hug  always  avoids  the  light,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  takes  advantage  of  every  chink  and  cranny 
to  make  a  secure  lodgment:  its  motion  is  slow  and  un¬ 
wieldy;  but  its  sight  is  so  exquisite,  that,  although  it 
persecutes  its  victim  with  unceasing  assiduity  in  the 
dark,  the  moment  it  perceives  the  light  it  goniTally 
makes  good  its  retreat.  —  The  best  preventive  of  bugs 
in  a  house  is  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness;  but 
where  tlio  nuisance  exists  it  is  not  easily  removed,  and 
various  means  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  of  w  hich 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  is  thorough  washing  with 
spirit  of  turpentine,  although  recourse  Is  even  hud  to 
washing  with  a  soluUou  of  corrosive  sublimate.  —  See 
CiMEX. 


Fig.  444.  —  bug. 

(Cimex  Uctuiarius.) 
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Bn;2r9  Boo,  or  Boro,  a  river  of  European  Buasta,  rising  ini 
th«  S.W.  of  Volijynia,  an<i  flowing  8.E..  falls  into  tliol 
estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  ‘id  in.  below  NicolaiefT.  It  is 
navigable  from  Vo.>ne8eiisk. —  Also,  a  river  whicli  rises 
in  (ialicia,  and.  after  a  course  of  iiUO  un,  joins  the  Vis¬ 
tula  18  in.  N.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Bu^'bear,  Uii|i;:'aboo«  Bus;,  n.  [Ba^and  bear  ;\S'. 
6w(/,  a  liobgoblin  or  scarecrow;  fnnn  ;  Kng.  60/  an 
exclainatum  useil  to  scare  or  terrify  clvildren.J  A  tright- 
fill  object;  a  walking  spectre :  anything  inniginary  that 
is  considered  frightful ;  anything  that  excites  needless 
fear. 

**  Would  he  not.  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep? 

A  buyhear  take  hint  ■’ —  Hhuks. 

**  Take  you  abroad  ?  Indeed  not  I ; 

For  all  the  buyahoos  to  fright  ye.”  —  Lloyd. 

Blig‘'boar«  a.  Exciting  or  causing  needless  terror;  as, 
H  tmghear  thought. 

Bu$;‘'bear«  c. To  frighten  with  idle  apprehensions. 
Uii|i;:cau<l  <le  la  Bicoiiiierie,  Thumbs  Uobkrt, 
Due  D  ISLY,  {li<H)zh'o,)  a  iitar>inil  of  France,  n.  at  Li¬ 
moges,  1784.  In  IsOf  he  entered  the  Freiu  h  tinny  as  a 
private,  distinguished  liiiuself  at  Austerliiz,  set  ved  in 
the  canipaigns  of  Fnissia  and  Ptibutd,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Spain,  wliere  he  remained  till  1M4.  On 
his  return  to  France  he  was  proimdetl  to  a  colonelcy, 
and,  at  the  first  lleitoration,  seetned  favorahle  lo  the 
dynasty;  hut,  during  tlte  llnndnMl  Days,  he  fidhtwedthe 
fortunes  of  Napoleon,  in  1841,  he  was  created  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France  and  sent  to  Algeria,  where  lie  comlucted 
a  brilliant  campaign  against  tliu  Arabs.  In  1840  lie 
was  appointed  Clovernor  (.Teiieral  id'  that  country,  then 
become  partially  a  French  province,  and  Inul  not  lield 
the  office  long  before  he  recommended  tlie  liome  g  vt. 
to  atiopt  metusures  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  that 
country.  In  three  years  this  was  realized.  In  1844,  ho.s- 
tiiities  broke  out  bet  ween  the  French  and  the  emperor 
of  Morocco,  when  with  10,U<K)  men  against  40,000, 
roiiteii  the  emperor's  army  tit  tlie  buttle  of  Isly,  for 
which  he  wtis  rewarded  with  the  title  of  duke,  lit  1^47 
he  retired,  discontented  that  his  pbins  Jor  colonizing 
Algeria  were  tliwtirted.  Summoned  to  the  aid  of  L«mis 
Philippe  on  the  night  of  the  2^id  and  -4th  of  February, 
1848,  the  command  of  the  army  was.  a  lew  Imurs  afier- 
w'ards,  tiikeix  from  him,  just  us  he  ha<l  ailopied  decisive 
measures  to  save  the  monarchy.  .Alter  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoh'on,  in  the  Decemb«‘r  fulloNving,  as  president 
of  the  republic,  B.  was  taken  into  favor,  and  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  lie  d.  of  cludcra, 
in  Paris  1849. 

Bii'#feulirt|ren,JoHANN,  (surnaincd  Pomfr\ni’S,  or  Da. 
PoMMER,)  atjerman  Protesbint  tlte<»logi..n,  ii.  sit  Woltin. 
near  Stettin,  14.S5.  He  was  a  biend  of  Luther,  and  as- 
eisted  him  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  numer¬ 
ous  works  are  now  seldom  read.  D.  laj>8. 

Bu^f'S’ftbO^  in  X.  Cdtrolina^  si  post-office  of  Wilkes  co. 
'g;*er,  u.  [Vr.  hougre.]  One  guilty  of  thccriiueof 
iinnsitural  intercourse  ;  a  sotlomite.  —  A  vile  wretch. 

Unnatural  interetmrsc;  sodomy, 
n.  The  slate  of  being  infected  w  ith  bug.s. 

Bil^'^^y^  Cl.  Abounding  with  bugs;  as,  a  buggy  liouse. 

,1.  Atermusedin  the  U. States  tospecily  alight 
four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  movable  calash  top. 

Bll  g’ia,  or  Boiidjeiah,  a  seaport  town  of  Africa,  in 
French  Algeria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  A<luse,  Vll  m. 
E.  of  Algiers.  There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  town 
in  8  or  10  fathoms,  but  N.E.  w  inds  tlirow  in  a  he.ivy  sea. 
It  was  bombjvrded  by  the  Engliah  in  1071,  and  taken  by 
the  French  in  1884. 

{bu'gl,)  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  from  Lat.  buculuSf  a  young 
bullock.]  A  buflalo.  (R.) 

Bu;ilO-llorii,  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Fr.  bugle. 
an  ox,  from  Celt,  bio,  an  ox,  whence  b'ugh'r^  to  low,  to 
bellow,  as  a  bulTalo,  bull,  or  ox.]  Literally,  the  horn 
of  an  ox  or  bufif.do;  specifically,  a  hunting-horn ;  a  brass 
wind-instrument  of  niilitsiry  music,  latterly  so  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  six  keys,  that  it  now  is  of 
the  greatest  service  both  in  solo  and  concert  music, 
and  is  very  commonly  fouml  in  orche.stral  and  military 
bands.  Tiie  bugle,  w  hen  playi  d  with  taste,  forms  a  <le- 
lightful  accompaniment  to  tlie  pianoforte,  ami  possesses 
the  advantage  <»ver  mo.st  other  horns,  of  a  methodical 
fingering,  by  wltich  tlie  trim  bme.scun  be  produced  with¬ 
out  so  much  recourse  lo  the  ear  us  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

{Bot.)  8ee  Ajuoa. 

— The  name  given  to  a  horn  drinking-vessel,  formerly  used 
in  England. 

•*  And  driuketh  of  Ills  huyle  hom  the  wine.”  —  Chaucer. 

_ [Ger.  hitgrl.  a  bent  trinket.]  An  elongated  glass  bead, 

geuerall}  of  black  color. 

“  BuyU  bracelets,  necklace  amber, 

Fcrfuiu'd  for  a  lady  a  cUaiuber.”  —  Shake. 

Bu';:rlcr,  n.  The  player  on  a  bugle. 

Bllljle-wee*!,  n.  (Bot.)  Sec  LycoPUS. 

n.  {Bot.)  See  Lycopms. 

Bii$;'wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cimicifuq.c 

BllhU  n.  Same  as  Boule,  q.*v. 

Biilkl-work,  n.  See  Houle. 

BulirVstone,  n.  (A/in)  A  variety  of  quartz  containing 
many  small  empty  cells,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  rough¬ 
ness  of  surface.  They  are  used  principally  as  mill-stones. 
The  best  kinds  are  creamy  white,  with  a  granular  and 
somewhat  cellular  texture,  and  are  obtained  in  the  ter¬ 
tiary  formation  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  chiefiy  at  La- 
Ferte-soii3-.Iouare.  They  are  ent  into  w'edge-shaped 
parallelopipeds  called  pauee^  which  are  bound  together 
with  iron  hoops  to  form  large  millstones.  Numerous 
substitutes  for  tlie  French  B.  have  been  found  in  the  U. 
States,  the  most  important  being  furiiislied  by  the  B. 
rock  of  the  bituminous  coal-measures  of  N.W.  Penn¬ 


sylvania  and  K.  Ohio:  but  they  cannot  compete  in  the 
great  markets  willi  the  French  rock. 

Build,  (6i7rf,)  r.a.  (im/).  and  pp.  built.  The  regular 
imp.  and  pp.  builded  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used.) 
A.S.  byklan,  to  confirm;  Ihi.  IfecUien,  to  form;  Ger. 
lauen,  to  build,  from  Goth,  bauan,  to  dwell ;  Swed.  and 
Goth.  60,  6«a,  to  prepare;  Swud.  bygga.,  to  hnild.  Ibxit 
hi),  Sansk.  bhi),  to  he.J  To  prcjiare,  raise,  or  construct  a 
habitation  ;  to  construct  and  raise  ;  to  erect  a  structure 
by  the  use  of  materials;  ns,  lo  butUl  a  church. 

*•  He  huildrd  belter  than  he  knew. 

The  coimcious  stone  lo  beauty  grew.”  —  R.  H'.  Emerson. 

— To  raise  or  erect  on  a  basis  or  foundation;  as,  to  build 
up  one's  hopes. 

“  Love  5M«tt  on  beauty,  soon,  as  beauty,  dies.”  —  Bonne. 

— To  confirm  ;  fo  establish  ;  to  strengthen;  to  consolidate. 
(Sometimes  followc«l  by  up.) 

—I .  i.  To  exercise  the  art,  or  practise  the  business,  of 
building. 

•'  To  brjtlfl,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 

To  reur  llie  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend.”  —  Pope. 

— To  construct,  rest,  or  depend,  as  on  a  foundation. 

••  Rome  build  rather  upon  the  abusing  of  ntheri,  and  putting 
trick:!  upon  them,  thun  upon  soundness  of  liieiruwu  proceedings.” 

Zfacon. 

— V.  Construction;  make;  form;  as,  the  build  of  a  vessel. 
(Soinetiiiie.s  written  built.) 

“  As  i.s  the  built,  so  different  Is  the  sight. 

Deep  in  tlieir  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light.”  —  Dryden. 

Bui1der„  {hi  l(l'rr,)v.  One  wlio  builds;  a  conslructor. 
Tlii:s  term  is  applied  both  in  civil  and  naval  architecture  : 
in  the  former,  the  7i.  is  generally  employed  nnderthesu- 
piTintendencoof  an  architect,  liy  contract,  or  at  measure 
ami  value;  in  tlio  latter,  under  the  naval  architect, 
mostly  by  contract. 

Ruil<riii;;;«  u.  The  art  of  jituting  together  certain  ma¬ 
terials.  such  us  stones,  bricks,  timber,  slate.s,  Ac.,  wrought 
int<>  various  necessary  forms,  lor  tlie  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  dwelling-liouses  ami  other  edifices  required 
for  public  or  juivato  purposes.  Iii  buihliiig,  the  builder 
practically  carries  out  tlio  ideas  of  the  architect,  w'lio 
contrives  the  plan  of  the  required  edifice,  tliat  it  may 
be  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  iiiteiulcrl  in 
every  respect,  and  he  suitable  for  the  locality  in  whicli 
it  may  h.ipiieii  to  he  placed.  This  subjei-t  is  too  conipre- 
licnsivo  to  he  usefully  treateil  in  a  general  notice,  so 
that  for  the  different  departments  and  details  of  the  art, 
and  also  tlie  muterial.s  employtsl,  reference  is  made  to 
tlie  articles  Asulau,  Arch,  BE^D,  Brkk,  Bhick-layino, 
CtrPENTRY,  OFliMNIlY,  DoOR,  FOUNDATION.  LiME,  LINTLL, 
M  Ks:)NUY,  Faintino,  1'lasterino,  Roof,  Slat.;,  Staircase, 
Stove,  Tiling,  Timber,  Window,  Ac. 

— An  eilifice;  a  raised  structure;  anytliing built,  as  a  house. 

Built,  imp.  nudpp.  of  BuiLD,  7.  r. 

Built,  a.  Shaped;  formed;  fasiiioned ;  constructed ;  as, 
a  strongly  built  man. 

Built,  a.  Resembling;  having  a  likeness  to  ;  after  a 
given  manner;  u.scd  generally  after  the  word  specifying 
the  typo;  a-,  a  cliiiper-i»w<7/  vessel. —  Built  brum,  mast, 
Ac ,  one  formeil  by  tlie  joining  of  two  or  more  pieces 
niorlised  or  kneed  together. 

Biijal  'aiicc,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Cor¬ 
dova,  2  J  111.  from  tlie  latle.'  city,  ami  7  from  the  Gua¬ 
dalquivir.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  willi  manufactures  of 
Woollens.  l*itp.  9,808. 

BuUliarla.  Sec  Bokhara. 

Bukowi'iia,  a  prov.  of  Austria.  See  Gaucia. 

Buk  slieeKli,  n.  See  Backsuisk. 

Bul.u.  (Zobl.)  The  common  fliumder. 

Bulanin,  {/.obi.)  See  Gymnura. 

Bulo,  n.  \iW.bolbos;  Liii.  buluus ;  W.  6a?,  60^,  a  protu¬ 
berance.]  {Bot.)  A  shortened  stem  or  branch,  usually 
subterraneuu,  bearing  on  its  surtace  a  number  of  fleshy 
scales,  which  are  modified  leaves.  It  is  only  found  in 
moiiocotyiedonous  plants,  and  is  seen  in  the  hyacinth, 
lily  (Fig.  489),  ami  onion.  The  B  may  be  lookeil  upon 
ns  a  subterranean  ieaf-bud,  ariMiig  from  a  shorteiuxl 
uxi.s.  From  its  centre  an  herbaceous  stem  arises,  and 
from  the  subterranean  axis  new  B.  or  clnv^’S,  as  they  are 
called,  are  produced.  Every  new  B.  is  formed  in  the  axil 
of  a  scale  like  a  6a4,  q.v.;  sometimes  it  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parent  B..  and  sends  up  an  axis  and  leaves ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  detached  in  the  course  of  gr<»wth, 
and  forms  an  independent  plant.  The  new  B.  feials  on 
tlie  pai'cnt  one,  and  ultimabdy  cause.s  its  complete  ale 
sorption.  The  scales  are  generally  thickened  by  the 
depo.^ition  of  nutritive  matters,  intended  for  the  future 
use  of  the  plant.  In  the  onion,  ^qni^.  and  leek,  these 
scales  are  covered  externally  by  thin  membranous  c<»ats 
or  tunics:  hence  tlie  B.  are  said  to  be  tumcated.  When 
tlio  membranous  coats  are  absent,  the  B.  is  said  to  he 
nuked  or  scaly,  as  in  the  white  lily.  The  solid,  rounded 
umlergroumi  stem,  called  by  botanists  a  corw,  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  a  B. 

(Anut )  A  name  given  to  different  parts  wbich  resem¬ 
ble.  in  shape, certain  bulbous  roots.  The  H.of  the.aorta 
is  the  great  sinus  of  the  aorta;  the  B.  of  a  tooth  is  the 
vascular  and  nervous  papilla  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
a  tooth  ;  the  B.  or  root  of  the  hair  is  the  part  whence  the 
hair  originates. — Dunglison. 

— A  round  body,  or  spherical  expansion  on  a  stem  or  pipe ; 
as,  the  B.  of  a  thermometer. 

Bulb,  u.  a.  To  ft»rm  bulbs;  to  grow  into  bulbs. 

Bulbed,  (6u?6(/,)  a.  Having  a  bulb. 

BiiTbekn.  {H<>t.)  Same  ns  Bulblet,  7.  v. 

Bulbellf  eroiiA,  a.  {Bot.)  Producing  or  giving  out 
bulbs:  as,  a  bulbe.li/erous  plant. 

Billb'lctf  n.  {Bof.)  Small  conical  or  rounded  bodies 
produced  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  of  some  monocotyle- 
doiious  plants,  and  which  arc  of  the  nature  of  hiilhs. 
Tliey  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary  leaf-buds 


by  their  fleshy  character.  They  are  easily  detached  from 
the  parent  stern,  and,  when  placed  in  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  they  produce  new  indiviilunls.  They  may  bo 
seen  in  I. ilium  bulbi/erum,  Bentariu  bufbi/era  (coral- 
wort),  anrl  in  Bautinculus  Jlcaria  (pile-wort). 

Blilbo'dllim,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  underground  stem 
reHemhliiig  a  rhizome. 

Bulbo;;'eiii'iuu,  n.  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
bulbs  tiiat  grow  on  the  stems  of  plants,  as  in  the  tiger- 
lily  uimI  other  species  of  that  genus. 

BulboMo',  BuTbuiisi,  a.  {Bot.)  Containing  a  bulb 
or  bulbs;  growing  li*om  bulbs;  round  or  rouiulish;  as, 
a  bulbous  root. 

Bul'bo-tuber^  n.  (Bot.)  That  kind  of  stem  which 
the  old  botanists  termed  a  solid  bulb,  and  the  moderns 
more  generally  a  coj-m.  It  is  a  solid  underground  stem, 
generally  round  or  roundi^h.  clotheil  with  the  witliered 
remains  of  leaves,  and  producing  buds  on  its  surface  as 
in  the  crocus. 

BuTblll,  n.  [Per.]  (ZoVl.)  The  Persian  nightingale. 

BuTbulo,  n.  [Lat.  hulbulus.\  {Bot.)  A  young  bulb 
springing  from  an  old  one. 

Biil;;:tiria,  {boohgai're-a,)  (nnc.  ^f(rsia  Inferior^  a 
large  prov.  of  Turk«*y  in  Fhirojie,  in  the  heglerheglic  of 
Rounielia;  lying  hel  ween  Lat.  42°  8'  ami  44°  10'  N.,  and 
Lon.  *22^  14'  and  29°  4(5'  E.;  having  N.  Wullacliia  and 
Bessarabia,  W.  Serviu,  S.  Koumeli^,  and  E.  the  Black 
Sea.  Length  N  E.  to  S.W.,  ahunt  -50  ni.  Area.  Esti¬ 
mated  at  from  40,000  to  44,000  sq.  m.  This  country  is  for 
the  most  jiart  mountaiiions,  ntid  eminently  so  in  the  S., 
where  the  principal  chain  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
forms  its  boundary ;  the  Danube  constitutes  its  N.  limit; 
l»ut  excepting  lhat  river,  B.  has  none  of  any  magnitude, 
although  sufficiently  wal<*rod  by  small  slreanis.  Ils  cli¬ 
mate  is  temperate,  and  its  soil  fertile  ami  well  adapted 
for  the  cullure  of  corn,  vines,  the  mulberry,  ami  oilier 
fruit  trees,  ami  tobacco;  but  agriculture  is  rather  back¬ 
ward  in  regan!  to  modern  injj>rovenientK.  Then*  are 
but  few  marshes;  the  jaistures  are  extensive  and  rich, 
and  feed  numerous  hi'ids  of  cattle;  the  higher  lands  are 
often  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  'Ihe 
Bulgarians  are  descended  trom  a  Slavonic  honle,  for¬ 
merly  inhabiting  the  hanks  of  the  Volga,  w  ho  crossed  Ihe 
Danube  and  estalilished  themselves  in  this  country  in  the 
7th  century,  and  liave  since  gradually  spread  tln-inselves 
over  a  large  part  of  the  region  S.  of  the  Balkan  The 
present  race  have  laiii  aside  the  military  character  of 
their  ancestors ;  tliey  are  pastoral  in  their  mode  of  life, 
dwelling  in  .small  hamlets  of  about  40  or  fiO  \viiidov\'les8 
ami  uiiwliolesorno  houses  eacli,  and  occupying  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  with  agriculture  ami  caltle-hn eding,  with 
some  manufactures,  as  tliose  of  coarwe  woolU-ns.  rifle- 
luirrcls,  morocco  leather,  and  attar  of  roses.  Large  gar¬ 
dens  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  roses.  They  are  kimi 
ami  benevolent  jieople;  their  women  mix  freely  with 
the  men,  are  handsome,  imiustri*ius,  and  dress  neatly. 
All  wear  trinkets,  and  the  girls  have  1  heir  heiuls  umc(*v- 
ered,  and  hair  braided  ami  ornamented  wiih  coins.  In 
IbtK),  an  imlepemlent  ('hurch  was  formed,  which  now 
embraces  almost  the  entire  population  renouncing  alle- 
giaiK-e  to  the  Greek  Patriarch.  Education,  until  about 
I81O,  almost  unknown;  free  schools  have  of  late  been 
established  Tw’o  schools,  under  Arncrn-an  auspices, 
were  openetl  in  l>‘fi5.  The  language  of  B,  is  a  dai.ect 
of  Servia.  Chief  Towns.  Sophia  (fi*rmer  rap  ).  Shnnila, 
Silistria,  Rustchuk,  AViddin,  Tirnova,  and  Varna.  In 
1878,  under  tlie  Berlin  treaty  (q.  t*,,  j).  ‘297),  B  was  nm- 
stitiited  an  autonomic  tributary  principality,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkov,  with  a  Christian 
government  and  a  national  militia:  limited  on  the  S 
by  the  Balkins.  The  prince  to  be  elei  ted  l^y  the  jiojiu- 
bition,  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  European  ptiwers; 
full  religious  liberty  to  be  enjoyed,  and  B  to  bear  a 
partof  the  public  ilebt  of  the  Turkish  <*nipire.  .4  24.620 

sq.  m.  Cop.  1877.1.869,000.  SeeuDo  Rhumeliv,  p.  2100. 

BllIttH'rill.THADDKUS.a  Russian  author.  B  in  Lithuania. 
178(1,  received  a  military  educa4ion  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and,  in  180.7,  served  against  France.  Later,  he  foi>ook 
the  Russian  army  for  the  Frencli,  and  wa.s,  in  1814,  ap- 
poinle*!  by  Napoleon  to  a  commaml.  After  Napoleon's 
fall,  B.  went  to  Warsaw,  where  lie  contributed  several 
p'letical  and  humorous  works  t«i  Poli>li  literature.  Hut, 
ultimately,  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  devoting 
liimself  to  ti'e  stmly  of  Russ,  8«ion  became  a  popular 
author.  In  1*'25,  together  with  his  (rieml  Grebsrh.  lie 
began  tlie  Northern  Bee.  and  since  then  be  has  written 
several  roinarnTPs  —  of  which  DemitnueauA  Muzejqiu  are 
the  best.  B.  is  himionms  ami  graphic  as  a  w  riter,  ju¬ 
dicious  as-an  editor ;  as  a  critic,  severe,  and  by  no  means 
disi>assionate.  His  large  w'orl\.  liU.^sia  ifi  its  Jfv<toriral, 
Stifti.<i0riil.  Ooijrnphiritl ,  und  Literury  .‘\.^perf,  has  been 
translated  into  German.  Mis  last  work,  I'ospomiminiijix, 
contains  reminihceiices  of  his  life.  D.  1869. 

Blll&re,  {bulf\)n.  [Ger.  bulge,  a  swelling  w’ave:  O-  Ger. 
bal'/,  a  hag  made  of  an  aiiimars  hide;  Swed.  billfa  ; 
Daii.  bblge;  Gael.  bolg.  builg,  a  hag;  W.  bwlg.  a  rotun¬ 
dity.  Root  bal;  O.  Ger.  belgun,  to  swi*!!.]  Literally, 
a  sw’elling  out ;  a  protuberance;  sjiecificaliy,  the  bilge 
or  protuberant  part  of  a  cask. 

(Xaut.)  That  part  of  a  ship  which  bulges  out  at  the 
floor-heads,  to  assist  the  vessel  when  taking  the  ground. 
Sometimes  called  bilge. 

— V.  i.  To  swell  out;  to  be  protuberant. 

“  Any  timber  that  bulges  from  ils  bottom  or  fouDdatlon. ”  —ifoxow. 

— To  bilge  out,  as  a  ship. 

“  And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  distant  shores.”  —  Broome. 

Bulffe'ways^  n.  (A^aut.)  See  Biloewats. 

Buliin'la,  Bu'llliiy,  n.  [Gr.,  literally,  ox-hiinger.] 
(Med.)  An  inoriliiiate  or  voriicioiis  appetite ;  adlBease  of 
the  stomach  and  the  digestive  organs.  Persons  laboring 
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undor  this  di*<Ciise  fed  nil  the  effects  of  hunger,  even 
vi'iicMi  the  stoiiiarii  is  hill:  aiul  tlie  stories  llmt  nre  told 
of  tlie  quantities  of  tood  cuUMiiiied  in  such  c-.ses  are 
scarcely  credible.  The  real  n.iture  of  this  disease  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  some  cases,  the  health  ait- 
pears  to  he  otherwise  good;  hut  UMially.  iL  is  a  con- 
coiuitHiit  of  other  diseases.  Its  const  qneiices  are,  lean¬ 
ness.  pulmonary  fevers,  consumption,  liropsy. -- 6<»me- 
times  there  e.vists  an  extraorduiary  craving  lor  f*K>d 
after  the  system  has  Iteeii  much  exhausted,  or  from  a 
certiiin  condition  of  the  ^tomach,  which  cnus<’s  it  to  di¬ 
gest  the  food  with  too  groat  rupi<hly :  hut  these  do  not 
iiidicato  disease,  hut  only  excessive  appetite.  The 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  ja'csous  laouriug  umler 
this  ravenous  state  of  appetite  is  enormous.  Am  ient 
history  is  full  of  accounts  of  men  and  women  whose 
consumption,  though  beyoinl  ail  precedent,  never 
seemed  to  bring  satiety.  The  Emperor  Maximus, aniun 
eight  feet  high,  dispatched  daily  for  his  dinner 4n  pound.s 
of  beef  and  19  bottles  of  wine,  without  counting  bread 
and  vegetables.  In  conse<iUence  of  this  immense  diet, 
his  frame  expanded  to  such  dimensions  that  Ids  wife's 
bracelets  served  him  for  rings  to  Ins  fingers.  But  even 
Milo  tlio  Cretoniaii,  the  gormandizing  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  all  other  cases  recorde«l  of  B.^  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  achievements  of  tlie  blojited 
monster  Vitellius,  wlio  raiis.icked  Europe.  Asia,  ami 
Africa,  to  find  luxuries  for  liis  inordimite  appetite,  every 
roul  being  covered  with  couriers,  and  every  sea  with 
ships,  stored  with  dainties  for  this  (  ajsar's  symptisia. 
11  e  made  four  imimmse  ineaN  a  ihiy,  frequently  taking 
an  emetic  an  hour  before  the  next,  to  enalde  him  to  eat 
more  and  enjoy  the  rea.st  longer.  Su  insaliahle  was  his 
appetite,  that  during  the  pontincal  sacrifices,  when,  lus 
high-priest,  he  olHciated,  lie  watuldfrequently  snatch  ihe 
haif-heuted  entrails  from  the  Kacred  lire  and  devour  tliem 
before  the  congregated  people.  His  brother.  Lucin.s  Vitel¬ 
lius,  once  gave  liim  a  festst,  at  which  there  were  2,b00 
fishes  cO'*ked,  7.000  t»f  the  most  rare  and  delit'ious  sing- 
ing-hirds,  besides  other  varteties  fr«»m  all  quarli-rs  of  the 
world.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  gluttony  of  this  em¬ 
peror  may  be  formed  when  it  is  know*n  that  in  the  four 
niontlis  of  his  reign  his  table  alone  cost  a  sum  equal  to 
36  million  dollars.  A  standing  order  in  this  despot'sdo- 
im*8tic  arrangements  Wics,  that  several  tlioiisaiids  of 
pheasants’  livers,  tongues  of  fishes,  ju-acocks’  brains, and 
tails  of  lampreys,  should  be  always  kept  in  stock. 

Bulk,  n.  [.\.  Ji.  ;  Du.  6«tA*;  Swed.  hnlc ;  W.hwlg: 
Gael.  bolg.  Of  the  same  origin  a.s  bulge.]  The  whole 
magnitude  or  dimensions  of  anything;  size;  mass;  as,  a 
man  of  great —  The  gro.ss;  the  majority  ;  the  main 
part ;  as,  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

*'  The  bulk  of  the  debt  must  be  lessened  gradually.” —  Swift- 

{Luxo.)  Morchandi.se  which  is  ludtlier  c<uinted. 
weigheil,  nor  measured.  —  A  sale  by  bulk  is  a  Kale  of  a 
quantity  such  as  it  is,  without  measuring,  counting, 
or  weighing. 

(Xaut.)  The  chief  contents  of  a  sliip’s  cargo  when 
Hdem;  as,  iron  ■formed  the  balk  of  Iut  freight. 

— A  projeiting  front  of  a  building;  a  place  jutting  out, as 
a  stall. 

“  Here,  stand  behind  this  hxdk.  Straight  will  he  come  ; 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home.”  •—  Shakt. 

In  hulk.  In  a  solid  mass  or  bo«ly ;  a.s.  grain  in  bulk. 

Stoxopfi  in  bulk.  {Saul.)  Having  the  cargo  stowed 
louse  in  tlie  hold, and  not  packed  in  bales,  cases,  Ax. 

To  bvrak  bulk.  To  coimmmce  Ihedischarge  ofaciirgo. 

SaU  hg  hulk.  A  sale  of  commodities  as  they  stand, 
witlioiit  weight  or  measurement. 

Riilk'ar,  n.  {Carp.)  A  beam  or  rafter. 

Bulk  er,  n.  {Xiuf.)  .K  person  employxd  to  determine 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship. 

Btilk'lioail.  a.  {Naut.)  A  partition  built  up  in  several 
parts  of  a  ship,  to  form  and  sc'parate  the  various  com¬ 
partments.  Moilern  steamers  for  ocean  traffic  are  ren¬ 
dered  adilitionally  safe  by  being  divided  into  several 
compartments  of  xoater-tight  hul  Ue  -d*. 

BiiIk'inOMH.  n.  Quality  of  being  bulky  ;  greatness  in 
bulk,  size,  or  stature. 

Wheat. . . .  cannot  serve  instead  of  money,  because  of  It*  hulki- 
ne**.”  — Locke. 

Biilk'y.a.  Large;  of  great  size  or  bulk;  of  great  di¬ 
mensions  ;  as,  a  bulky  package. 

"  Laireus,  the  hulkieet  of  the  double  race.”  —  Drydcn. 

Bull.  n.  [Ger.  bulU  ;  probably  from  Ger.  fcWi/n  ;  AS.  hrl- 
/<iM,  to  roar,  to  bedow ;  Swed.  bo/a ;  Icel.  hnuli ;  W. 
hwhi ;  Hindoo,  (ZooL)  The  male  of  any  quadru¬ 

ped  of  the  bm'iilfv  family. 

i^Astran.)  A  sign  of  tlie  zodiac  ;  Tktru.s,  g.  r. 

(0>m.)  A  caul  term  u.sed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
applied  to  those  br‘»k(*rs  wlio  contract  to  buy  any  quantity 
of  pbK-k  or  sliar-  .s,  without  having  the  iiitenlion  or  the 
ability  to  pay  for  them,  and  who  are,  theretore,  ohligeti 
to  sell  again,  either  at  a  profit  or  a  loss,  before  the  time 
at  wliicli  tliey  have  contracted  to  lake  it.  It  is  the  op¬ 
posite  of  Bekb.  (7.  V.) 

• — a.  A  term  used  in  composition  as  a  qualification  of  large 
8iz(*;  as,  a  hul/’trotd,  a  bull-head,  Ac. 

Billon.  [It.  Ifolla;  Lat.  bulla,  a  bubble;  from  buJlo,  to 
boil,  to  bubble.]  A  seal  of  a  round  shape:  a  stamp. 

(Keel.  Hi.d.)  -A  n  instnimont,  edict,  ordinance,  or  decree 
of  the  pope,  equivalent  to  the  proclamations,  edicts,  let- 
ters-pateiit,  or  ukases  of  seenhir  princes.  B.  are  writ¬ 
ten  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  parchment,  to  w  hich  a  leaden 
sealis  affi.xed,  and  are  granted  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  and  the  celebration 
of  jubilees,  Ac.  The  publication  of  papal  bulls  is 
termed  fulmination  ;  and  it  is  done  by  three  conimission- 
ers  to  whom  tlicy  are  u.sually  adriressed.  The  seal,  or 
**  bull,”  is  thus  described  by  Matthew'  Paris,  a.  t>.  1257  : 


InhvVa  domini  Papa',  klat  tma^ro  Pauli  a  dezlris  erv^ 
ct*  xwdio  bulkp  fi.gurai(r^el  Pftn  a  nniairis.^'  Bulls 
are  generally  designated  by  the  first  words  of  tlieir 
text;  thus,  the  B.  Uniyemtu^,  or  in  cirna  Domini.  An\ 
Goldt'n  Bull.  (Uust.)  A  term  particulurly  ajiplieil  to 
a  statute  or  enactinent  of  the  Eniper<»r  Charles  1  \  .,  pul>* 
lished  in  153<3,  in  two  diets  held  in  suc(’e8.''ion  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  and  Metz,  tor  the  purpose  of  fixing  llie  law.s  in  the 
eleclimi  of  the  eniperoi’,  and  of  regulating  the  number 
and  i>i  iviiege.->  of  theelcetors  ( C//u;;/'<ir«0  n The  original 
Copy  of  ibis  in.sirument  ispi  eservedat  Fraiiklort-oii-tlie- 
Maiiie,  and  has  a  Sral  ol  gold  appendant;  whence  the 
appellation  *■  Golden  BulL'  isden\ed. 

— A  verbal  blunder  or  contradiction.  (The  Irish  people 
are  peculiarly  noted  for  their  liability  to  this  kind  of 
La}isu<  UiHjait ) 

*■  I  coufciei  it  is  what  the  English  call  a  Autf,  ia  the  expression, 
though  the  seuse  is*  luuuifest  enough.”  -—Pope. 

Bull,  (.loElll.)  Tlie  popular  sobn'ifurt  or  charncteri.'-tic 
name  applied  to  the  Englihh  nation.  Its  origin  is  ob¬ 
scure.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  u.-sed  in  Arlmfhnot's 
famous  satire,  tlie  Hiatory  of  John  Bull,  written  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Tlii.s  work  is  in- 
clmh'd  in  tliose  of  Dean  Swilt. 

Btil'la.  XI.  \  pi.  IlL'LL.fi.  (Mfd.)  A  portion  of  the  cuticle, 
detached  from  the  skin  by  Ihe  iiilerpositioii  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  watery  fluid.  It  lorms  the  4th  order  in  W  illan's 
and  Bateman's  arrangement  of  cuUineous  disea6e.>, and 
includes  erysi[jelas,  pemjthigus,  ami  ponipholyx.  — Dun- 
glifon. 

(Aatiq.)  A  stud  or  boss,  but  more  particularly  an  or- 
iniment  in  t  be  sliapiMd'u  he.irt.  woi  naronnd  ilu'iieck  by 
iiobb*  Koniaii  ebildien  till  they  were  K  ye.ir.s  old,  wIk'H 
they  HSMiim  d  tin*  \  irilo  dress  the  l> ga.  and  suspeink'd 
the  y/.  as  a  consecrated  ofl'ering  to  the  iurit*  or  house¬ 
hold  god.s. 

(Z'  iil.)  A  gi'iius  of  molluscous  animals  with  univalve 
shells,  w'bi*se  general  cliaracb-ristics  arc — that  tlie  shell 
is  sulf-oval,  that  the  aperture  is  oblong  and  smooth,  and 
that  one  end  i.s  a  littleconvoliUed.  Tlioanimal  breathes 
by  gills,  but  has  no  respiratory  tube,  and  cemsequentiy 
the  margin  of  the  ajierture  of  the  shell  is  entire.  Most 
of  this  genus,  especially  of  the  largersizes,  are  furnislied 
witli  an  organ  exactly  resembling  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl, 
and  wbicb  they  ajipear  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  ma.sti- 
caling  their  food. 

Biil'laoe,  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  I 
I>lnm,  the  Pimnus  insititia.  —  See  IMjunus. 

,  Bullan^tio.  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  d<  noting  the  orna¬ 
mental  ca)jital  letters  used  in  Aposhilic  bulls. 

;  Biiriard's  Bar,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Yuba  co. 

I  Bul'lary,  xi.  A  series  or  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

I  {Salt  Manuf.)  A  boilery  ;  a  place  where  s.dt  is  boiled. 

Blll'lato^  a.  [Lat.  hullatus.'\  {Mai.)  Having  inflated 
elevations  like  blisters. 

JiUllateLeuf.  (Bot.)  Apjilied  to  a  surface  appearing 
as  if  blistered,  puckered, or  bladdery. 

Biiir-baitin;;:.  «.  (SporU.)  The  practice  of  baiting 
or  exciting  bulls  to  combat  by  the  attacks  of  dogs.  The 
animal  wais  usually  tied  to  a  stake,  with  the  points  of 
his  horns  niurth'd.  ami  then  attackeil  by  the  dogs,  who 
tore  him  to  death  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
This  barbarous  lu’actice  was  a  favorite  sport  among 
the  Egyjitians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Homans,  and  being 
introduced  into  England  about  P209,  became  for  centu¬ 
ries  tlie  leading  amusement  of  the  lower  orders  of  tlie 
people.  It  was  put  down  by  the  Act  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  lb35. 

I  Biiir«l>oe.  Biill-lly.  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Gau-flt,  7.  r, 

Biiir-l>o^$;‘ar,  n.  A  bugbear  ;  any  frightful  object.  (R.) 

BiiH'-brier.  n.  (Btit.)  A  name  applied  in  the  U.  States 

I  to  a  large  brier,  culled  also  bamboo-briery  found  in  the 

*  Southern  States. 

Btiir-ealf,  n.  A  male  calf:  sometimes  applied  as  a 
term  of  reproach  to  a  stupid  fellow. 

Biiirdo;^.  XI.  (ZmoI)  The  Vaxiis  molossus,  a  variety 
of  the  Dog,  remarkable  for  its  short,  broad  muzzle,  and 


Fig.  445.  —  bulldog. 

(Awarded  the  premium  at  the  F.xbibiUoa  of  Caalae  Eacea,  Paris, 


the  projection  of  its  lower  jaw.  The  head  is  massive 
and  large,  and  the  frontal  nxtusfs  broad;  tlie  lips  are 
thick  and  pendulous  ;  the  ears  pendent  hi  the  extremity, 
the  neck  robust  and  short:  aixi  the  legssliori  and  thick. 
Though  inoffensive  and  liarinlcss  when  properly  elomes- 
ticated,  llie  Bulldog  presents  to  the  eye  a  most  savage 
appearance:  the  d*mbttul  and  designing  leer,  the  tiger- 
like  sliuilness  of  the  liead.  tlie  under-hung  jaw,  tlie 
width  of  the  skull,  the  distention  ot  the  iiostiils.  and  the 
aliiiuHt  constant  sight  of  the  teeth,  hold  forth  a  very 
formidable  proof  of  tlie  power  he  can  exert,  wh.  n  tluit 
pow  er  is  angrily  brought  into  action.  The  breed  is  by 
no  means  so  numerous  as  formerly,  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  s])ort  of  bnll-baiting.  In 
Europe,  the  butchers,  use  Bubdog.sin  catciiiTig  and  throw¬ 
ing  down  cattle;  and  it  is  surprisitig  to  see  the  apjmreiit 
ease  with  which  the  dog  will  seize  an  ox  hy  the  nose, 
and  liold  him  perlectly  still,  or  throw  him  on  his  sine, 
at  his  inasters  command.  They  become  very  vicious, 
and  sometimes  extremely  dangerous,  as  they  advance  in 
years,  inflicting  <lrea<lful  bites  for  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion;  in  tlieir  unresfraim'd  state,  indeed,  they  are  a  real 
nuisance,  and  therefore  ouglit  never  to  be  allowed  their 
full  liberty. 

Bull  4'r<‘Ok,  in  Ge<rgia,  a  post-office  of  Tatnall  co. 

Bull  C'rooK,  in  Mmouri,  Taney  co.,  empties  into 
White  Hiver. 

Bull  C'rook,  in  ir.  Virgixiia,  a  post-office  of  Wood  co. 

Bullotl.  (5n//-b)  n.  .Swelled  out.  (r.) 

Blirioii-iiail,  n.  A  nail  with  round  hetid  and  short 
shank,  turned  ami  lacquered,  and  used  principally  for 
liangings  of  moms. 

Bliriot,  XI.  [Fr.  hiadet :  diniin.  of  hnulr,  a  bowl  to  play 
with;  from  Lat. /mhi,  a  bubble,]  {(Inn.)  The  general 
name  f«)r  any  kind  of  leaden  prijectile  discharged  from 
a  rifle,  b»w)ing-]iiece,  or  pistol.  Prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  modern  rifles  with  barrels 
furnished  with  numerous  sjiiral  grooves,  the  B.  was 
8piieri<  al  in  form,  uinl  made  by  pouring  lead  in  n  molten 
st.ite  into  a  mould,  the  diameter  of  which  corresponded 
with  tliecalibre  of  the  weapon  for  which  it  was  intended. 
For  tlie  old  rifle  w  ith  two  deep  grooves  in  the  interior  of 
the  barrel,  the  bullet  was  snrnmnded  with  a  projecting 
rib,  and  was  made  liy  ca.'‘ling  the  lead  in  a  grooved  mould. 
B.  of  all  shapes  are  now  made  by  compression,  a  method 
iiiflnitely  superior  t<i  tliat  of  casting  tin  m.  as  Ibore  can 
be  no  irregular  cavity  or  air-hole  in  any  bullet  formed  by 
pressure,  a  thing  wliich  would  8eri<msly  affect  the  flight 
of  any  projectile,  and  cause  it  to  fall  wide  ol  the  mark, 
on  aci  ount  of  the  eccentricity  of  motion  that  would  be 
imparted  to  it,  arising  from  tlie  cavity  causing  it  to  bo 
lighter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  spherical  B.  is 
now  entirely  superseded  by  conical  elongated  projectiles 
of  various  forms,  one  of  the  principal  of  wiiich  is  that  used 
for  the  Enfield-Prit<-hett  rifle.  This  B.  is  splierical  at  one 
end  and  hollow  at  tlie  other,  which  is  next  the  powder 
wlien  the  musket  is  loade<l.  The  cavity  is  in  the  form  of  a 
trun<*ated  cone,  and  extends  into  the  bullet  nearly  half 
its  length.  A  little  boxwood  plug,  about  half  the  depth 
of  tliecHvity  in  height,  is  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  bul¬ 
let,  leaving  a  small  hollow  space  in  its  interior  between 
the  plug  and  the  bettoin  of  the  cavity.  When  the  |m>w- 
der  exploiles,  this  wooden  plug  is  driven  deeper  into  the 
cavity,  and  causes  tlie  lead,  which  presents  the  form  of 
a  toleiahiy  thin  ring  at  the  flat  end  of  the  bullet,  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  fit  tiglitly  into  tlie  grooves  of  the  rifle,  by 
wliich  windage  is  prevented,  and  the  accurate  flight  of 
tlie  missile  towanls  the  mark  insured.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  B.  of  the  conical  form,  with  numerous  con¬ 
trivances  for  obUiining  expansion  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
cliarge,  tlie  principal  of  which,  such  as  the  Minie.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Morton.  Grenier,  Robins,  Ac.,  will  be  briefly  noticed 
in  connection 
with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the 
riflestowhich 
they  belong. 

There  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the 
Paris  Uni  ver¬ 
sa  I  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1807, 
an  ex]>losive 
rifle-bullet,  of 
Frencliiiiven- 
tion.  which, 
when  explmi-  pig,  446.  —  Btai.ETS. 

illg  in  tlie  1.  Mini.;  2.  EiifleM  bullet, 

lieart  of  an 

oak  plank  8  in.  in  thicknes,s,  breaks  itself  into  five  frag¬ 
ment*',  tearing  the  plank  to  pieces.  Such  a  bullet,  lodg¬ 
ing  in  a  limb,  if  it  did  not  shatter  it,  so  as  to  cause  the 
wounded  soldier  to  bleed  to  death,  would  certainly  in¬ 
flict  such  ]min  as  would  be  tantamouiit  to  unnecessary 
cruelty  and  torture. 

Biiriot  iii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  5om?c, because  votes  were  given 
by  means  of  balls.]  Originally,  a  slip  of  paper  on  w  hich 
a  vote  is  given  by  writing.  In  diplomatics,  a  term  equiv¬ 
alent  to  scheduU,  and  variously  applied  to  different  pub¬ 
lic  acts.  Id  the  m<)dei  n  sense,  it  is  used  to  specify  a 
report  of  a  state  of  facts  issued  by  authority  ;  as,  huD 
IHius  of  health  ;  bulletins  of  military  operations,  Ac. 

— Any  p’ublic  announcement  of  late  news. 

— A  work  published  periodically,  to  record  the  proceedings 
of  a  learned  society,  Ac. 

Bullet iii-boar<l,  n.  A  board  in  a  news-room,  Ac., 
whertMUi  are  posted  the  ni>tices  of  latest  intelligence. 

Biillet-|>rool*.,a.  Made  to  resist  the  impact  of  a  bullet. 

Biiriet*tree.or  Biilly-tr<»e,  n.  (^Bot.)  A  tree  much 
esteemed  for  its  timber,  which  is  haru  and  durable.  It 
yields  a  delicious  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry-  A 
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native  of  U»niuna,  it  U  Bnj>posed  to  belong  to  the  geinis 
Mimusnps^  oriier  tSitjiotucfii'. 

Bull'-f'aopil,  a.  lliivin^X  a  larjja  faca. 

Itiill'-reaMt.  II.  {Sixiits.)  Sfi'i-  ItL'Li.-FionT. 

Biill'lU'e,  Hull  -FISH,  n.  [ji  t.)  Si*e  Fuoo'a-CHEESK. 

Bull n.  {Sport.)  A  coinlfat  witli  a  linll.  wherein 
a  man  is  the  animal’s  antjigonist.  B.  are  a  very  sin<‘ieiit 
and  barbarous  kind  ot  iiiiinsenieiit,  and  were  coniinon  in 
Greece  sevenl  centuries  be. ore  tljo  Cliristian  R»ra.  In 
Home,  umier  the  emperors,  tliey  were  also  common,  and 
afterwards  they  became  popular  in  many  of  the  otlier 
countries  of  Kurope.  At  i)r«sent  Spain  is  the  only  Eu¬ 
ropean  Cfuintry  where  they  are  still  held.  In  Mailrid, 
and  all  the  larg<‘r  towns  of  Spain,  bull-tiglits  are  fre¬ 
quent.  In  the  capital,  tlie  sea.son  la.st>  from  April  to 
November,  durin*;  whicli  tiir.e  tliese  contests  take  place 
at  least  once  a  week.  The  combats  are  held  in  a  hu  ge 
aniphitlieatre  calleil  tlie  Pttiza  (/c  T<tr(t:i  (“*  place  of  the 
bulls  ”),  «)pen  at  the  top,  and  with  seats  rising  one  above 
nnotlier  round  the  circle,  ami  capable  of  accommodating 
from  Ih.UtK)  to  1J,H0  i  spectators.  The  arena  is  <li\ided 
into  an  outer  ami  an  inner  circle,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  strong  fence,  the  latter  tor  artnn)  being  the 
place  where  thecomb.its  take  place;  the  former  affording 
shelter  to  the  men  on  foi»t,  when  lianl  pressed  by  the 
bull,  in  order  to  effoct  which  tloTe  are  a  scries  of  open¬ 
ings  in  the  fence  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
pass  through.  The  ai  tors  on  the  arena  are  the  hull, 


Fig.  AVI.  —  BULL-FIGHT  IN  THE  MVDRID  AMPHITHEATRE. 
(The  vault  with  the  pole.) 


usually  of  the  fierce  .\ndalusian  or  Castilian  breed ;  tlie 
piradores.  or  comhatants,  on  horseback;  iXia  bander il- 
Uro:<,  who  are  armed  witli  sharp  goads  <lecked  with  col¬ 
ored  streamers:  the  who  wear  very  liglit-cob^red 

cloaks:  and  the  matador .  who  dispatches  the  hull.  The 
contest  begins  with  the  picadore.s.  who  are  each  arnuMl 
with  a  lance,  ami  mounted  usually  on  a  very  wtirtlile.ss 
horse.  Their  object  is  to  wonml  the  hull  with  tlie  lance, 
and  then  to  avoid  his  onset.  The  liorse  is  frequently 
gored  in  the  encounter,  and  when  a  picadore  is  closely 
pressed,  the  handerilleros  and  ehulos  rush  in  an«l  with¬ 
draw  the  bull's  attention  by  pricking  him  witli  their 
darts  and  waving  their  cloaks.  When  the  bull  begin.s 
to  flag,  the  picjidores  withdraw',  and  are  succeedeii  by 
the  handerilleros,  who  are  armed  with  handerWas.  or 
darts,  about  two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  a  colored 
flag.  These  tlie  banderillero  sticks  int(>  tlie  bull  behind 
the  horns,  wlieti  it  is  preparing  to  loss  liiiii.  After  a 
time,  the  third  act  of  the  play  commences,  and  the  ma¬ 
tador  enters  upon  the  stage,  attended  hysome  chnlosns 
assistants.  Over  his  left  arm  he  h:<s  a  red  mantle,  he- 
himl  which  is  concealetl'a  sword  whicli  he  lias  in  his 
right  hand.  He  aw'aits  the  charge  (if  the  hull.  and.  if 
well  skilled,  dexterously  plungi*s  the  sword  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  blade,  and  the  animal  drops  dead  at  liis 
feet.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  time  usually  taken  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  contest,  and  H  or  10  bnlls  are  often  dispatclied 
in  a  single  day.  Lord  Byron  thus  vividly  describes  the 
closing  scene : 

“  Fnird.  bleeding.  breathle*s.  furious  to  the  last, 

Full  in  the  cniitre  stands  the  bull  at  bay.  * 

'Mid  wounds,  and  clinKing  darts,  andluuces  brast, 

And  foes  disabled  In  the  brutal  fray : 

And  now  the  matadors  around  him  play, 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poUe  the  ready  brand; 

Once  more  throuch  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 

Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  cunning  hand. 

Wraps  hia  fierce  eye  —  'lis  past—  lie  ainks  upon  the  sand!” 

Bnirfincli.  n.  (XnijL)  The  Pi/rrhnla,  family  Fringil- 
litirr,  II  pretty  hire!,  aliont  the  nixe  of  a  hpiirrow,  very 
comiiioii  iu  many  parts  of  Europe.  Its  wild  note  is  a 
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soft  low  twitter;  but,  when  turned,  it  becomes  remark¬ 
ably  docile,  ami  ieurns  with  great  facility  to  whistle 
tiiu.sical  airs,  which,  if  projierly  taught,  it  seldom  wholly 
Ibrgets.  The  hill  U  strong,  slmrt.  black,  and  thick  ;  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  liead,  the  ring  round  the  bill,  and  the 


Fig.  448.  —  bullfinch. 


margin  of  the  neck,  fine  glossy  black  ;  tlie  back,  nsh-gniy ; 
breast  ami  belly,  red;  wings  and  tail,  black:  the  upper 
tail-coverts  and  \ent  aie  wbite;  Ic-s,  dark-l»rown. 

{S]>orlt7ig.)  A  high,  siilf  licdge,  grown  to  an  unusual 
height,  in  order  to  atford  ui.  obstruction  to  fox-hunters 
in  England. 

Rii1l'*rroi!r«  n,  (Zofil.)  The  Fana  pipienn,  the  largest 
species  of  the  gen. or  Frogs  proper.  It  is  generally 
6  to  8  inches  long,  exclusive  of  tlie  feet,  and  4  inches 
broad.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Nortli  America,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Sontliern  States.  At  a  distance,  its  voice 
resembles  the  lowing  of  a  hull ;  hence  its  name. 

n.  {Z<>bL)  The  name  of  the  fish  Milleh's- 

i  HttMB,  (/.  V. 

— A  Stupid  fellow  :  a  blockhead. 

— small,  black  water-insect. 

lSiiriiii;;'er,  Heiniuch,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
B.  near  /iUrich,  l:'>n4.  In  1581.  he  succeeded  ZninglinsaK 
preaclier  in  the  cathedral  at  Zurich,  which  olflee  lie  held 
I  to  his  death.  He  assisted  in  drawing  np  the  first  llel- 
I  vetic  contession  of  faitli  at  Basle  in  1580;  and  was  sole 
author  of  tlie  second  Helvetic Confe.ssion.  1).  1575. 
lUiirioii,  n.  Uncoined  gold  and  silver, or.  morestrictly, 
retim'd  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  other  imusses ;  but  in 
political  economy  the  term  is  freiiiumtly  used  to  denote 
the  jir  ecioiis  metals  both  Coined  and  uncoined.  Tiiel 
word  is  saiil  to  be  derived  trom  the  French  hiWrn.,  base 
Coin,  from  the  currency  in  France  having  been  much 
debasHl  by  the  kings. —  8eo  CURRENCY,  Money,  Ac. 
EtllirioiBiMt,  n.  One  who  advocates  an  exclu.'^ive  mi*- 
tallic  currency,  or  a  paper  equivalent  always  converli- 
bhynto  gold. 

KliriiraK',  r.  a.  [hulJy  and  rag^  SamoasBtLLAttto,  q.v. 
liliiriKli,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  hull,  or  u 
I  blunder.  (K.) —  HWWcr. 

71.  [Fr.  buUiste.']  One  who  transcribes  papal 

I  bulls.  (R.) 

Riiriitsville,  in  Kcntuclcy.  a  post-office  of  Boone  co, 
RliPlitt«  in  Kentucky,  a  NAV.  county  near  the  centre 
ot  the  State,  having  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m.  It  is 
watered  by  Salt  Kiver  and  Bolling  Fork,  whicli  drains 
its  S.W  frontier.  Surface,  wooded  and  diversified.  Cap. 
Shepherdsville  7,781. 

Rllirikioiitli  ill  MisHi^Bijrpi,  flows  into  the 

Toinhighee  JUver.  near  the  N.  of  Monroe  c<>. 

Rii I'lock*  71.  [A.  S  huUuca.]  A  young  bull.  —  An  ox. 
Rlll'loi^k,  in  Alabtu/ia,  a  W.S.W.co. ;  ca^. Union  Springs  ; 
pop.  24,474. 

RuTlook*  in  Georgia,  an  E.  county,  adjoining  the  Ogee- 
chee  River.  .^Irca.  000  sq.  in.  A'ur/acc,  flat  and  wooded. 
iS(a7,  tolerably  fertile.  Cup.  Statesliurough.  J*op.  6,610. 
RiillookN  C'reok,  in  SouUi  Carolina,  York  district, 
flows  into  Broad  Kiver. 

—  A  post-village  of  York  district. 

BuIl<K‘k*»»eye,  n.  A  small,  round  sky-light.  See 
Bt'LI.’s-l  YE 

Rtlll  Roiiif,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pallas  co. 

Rtill  Hull,  or  Ru11*n  Ktill.  in  Viiyi7iia,  a  stream  di¬ 
viding  Fairfax  and  Prince  \\  illium  counties,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  tlie  State,  and  flowing  into  the  Gc.coquan  River 
14  m.  from  the  Potomac.  On  its  hanks  were  fought  two 
of  the  most  memurahle  battles  during  the  Civil  War. 
After  a  series  of  heavy  skirinislies,  July  IG-PJ,  1801, 
tlie  Union  army  under  Gen,  McPowell  were,  on  the 
21st,  utterly  routed  by  the  Confederates  under  tlie  com¬ 
mand  of  Gens.  Beauregard  and  J,  E.  Johnston.  The 
National  loss  was  about  8000  men,  while  that  of  the 
Confederates  was  estimated  at  nearly  2000  men.  The 
former  lost,  in  addition,  27  guns,  besides  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  arms,  ammniiition,  stores,  provisions, 
and  accoutrements.  On  the  80tli  Aug.,  1808,  amdher 
great  battle  was  fought  here  ladweeii  the  National  forces 
commanded  by  0«*n.  I*ope,  and  the  Confederates  under 
Gens.  Lee,  Longstreet,  and  “  Stonewall  ’’  Jackson,  when 
the  former  were  again  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  The 
three  battles  of  Groveton,  Bull’s  Run,  and  Chantilly, 
fought  in  three  successive  days,  cost  the  Union  cause 
about  20,0(X1  men  in  kilbnl,  wounded,  missing,  and  iiris- 
oners,  30  guns,  and  80,000  small  arms.  The  first  battle 
of  B  R.  is  sometimes  known  as  the  battle  of  Ma7%a»m». 
Rlill  Run,  in  Teiwesser,  a  post-village  ot  Knox  co. 
BiilTs  Ray,  or  Raboiil  Ray,  on  the  E  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  in  Lat  47°  25'  N.,  Lon.  52°  20'  W. 
BuH'w-eyo,  71.  A  small  circular  aperture  for  the  ad- 
inissiou  of  light  and  air. 


(Arch^  The  technical  name  given  to  a  description  of 
glass  lens  used  lor  the  piirposeof  concentrating  the  light 
of  a  given  centre  upon  an  object;  it  is  also  applied  to  a 
circular  window  of  plain  gla.ss. 

{Ai’chei'y  and  Gunnery.)  The  centre,  or  point  of  aim,  of 
a  tar^-et. 

— In  Fhigland,  a  policeman’s  dark  lantern,  liaving  a  glass 
reflertoc,  opening  and  clohing  at  pleasure, 

{Axtron.)  The  hright  siar  Aldeuakan,  q.  r. 

{Naut.)  A  small  oval  block  of  hard  sheaves,  having  a 
groove  round  the  outside,  and  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

— The  name  given  by  sailors  to  a  small  cloud  with  a  red¬ 
dish  Centre,  which,  in  the  Idediterranean,  and  tnqdcal 
latitudes,  is  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  u  sudden  and 
violent  gale  of  w  ind. 

—  A  thick,  bossy  )irotuberanco  made  on  sheet-glass  by  the 
end  ''f  till*  blow-pipe. 

— An  Americanism  for  a  small,  and  tliick,  old-fitshioned 
watch. 

BiilTM-iiap,  in  Temxessee,  a  past-village  of  Hawkins  ca 

RiiII'm  JieiMl,  in  NeAO  York,  a  village  of  Dutche.fs  co. 

Rairsikiii,  in  Vt7iiisylL'ania,iK  tow'll^hip  of  Fayette  co. ; 
;ki/j.  1.057. 

Bnll'si  Millie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-vill.  of  Christian  co. 

7t.  (vl7-c^i.)  The  external  aiiyle  of  a  poly¬ 
gon.  or  of  two  lines  wdiich  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
n  A  castrated  bull. 

Bill  rot4»%Vai,  in  India7ia,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  15  m. 
W.N.W .  of  Bn.okville. 

in  }V  lVr/7i7ii(7.  a  post-vjll  of  Braxton  co. 
71.  (Z'lid.)  I8ee  Gray-trout. 

3tiriiictali,  in  Mi.*!sissippi,  a  po>t-vilbige  of  Leake  co. 

RllirvillO,  in  yew  Yoi'k,  a  post  village  of  Orange  co. 
Riill'-weofl,  77.  (Bnt.)  A  species  of  Centaurea.  7. r. 

Bill'  [A.S.  hulgrdn,  to  bellow;  Fwed.  butler,  noise, 

clamor;  binlerbas,  a  blusterer:  Swial.  and  Gotli.  bulh'Uf 
to  make  a  noise  or  tumult;  Ger.  poltern,  butterti  ;  akin 
to  Lat.  puUare.)  A  noisy,  blustering,  overbearing, 
quarrelsome  fellow. 

‘‘.Ml  on  n  sudden  the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  comes  a  crew  of 
roaring  bullies,  with  their  weuebes,  their  dugs,  aud  their  bot¬ 
tles.” — L'JCstranye. 

Riiriy,a.  Jovial;  staunch;  merry;  genuine.  (A  slang 
phrase.) 

•*  iline  host  of  the  Garter !— What  says  my  built/  rook  ?  "—Shuks. 

Blil'ly,  V.  a.  To  insult  and  overhear  with  noise  and  blus¬ 
tering  menaces;  to  act  the  jiart  of  a  bully  towards  one. 

“Prentices,  parish  clerks,  and  hectors  meet. 

He  that  is  druuk,  or  bullitU,  pays  the  treat.” — A'ui^. 

— r.  1.  To  bluster;  to  bo  noisy  and  quarrcl.some. 

Rtil'ly  ilig',  n.  Act  or  conduct  of  a  bully. 

*'As  remote  from  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  as  ImUying  and 
cowardice  are  from  valor.  ’— /leaHie. 

— State  or  condition  of  being  bullied;  as,  I  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  bullying. 

“Remote  as  buUyiny  aud  cowardice  is  from  true  valour."— RcaUie. 

Riilow*  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  (Count  von  Dennewitz,) 
(6oo7o,)  a  celebrated  )*russian  general,  B.  1755.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army  w  hen  14  years  of  ag«',  and  in  1792  was 
apiMiinted  governor  to  I’lince  l.udwig  Ferdinand  of 
PniK.via.  lie  served  with  dj^tinction  in  tiie  campaign  on 
the  Bliine;  fought  under  Bliicher  at  Eylaii,  Ftiedlaiid, 
and  Tilsit,  and  was  ennobled  in  1818  for  bis  victories  at 
Mbckern,  Luckaii,Gross-Beercn.an(l  Bennewitz.  He  took 
a  juominenl  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  afterwards 
served  wiih  great  distinction  in  We.*'tphaha,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  and  througliuut  the  cain])aign  of  1814, 
especially  at  Soissons.  As  commander  ol  tlie  4t!i  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  allied  army  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victoriou.s  close  of  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo.  I).  1816. 
RiirruKh,7i.  (Bot.)  See  Papyrus. 

Bill  Mfiur,  a  seaport  of  Hiiido.'^tan,  pres.  Bombay,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bombay,  45  in.  S.W.  of  Surat;  Lat.  20°  36' 
N.,  Loll.  78°  5'  K.  >>;>.  Grain,  jaghery,  and  timber. 

RuIho,  77.  A  specific  weight  or  number  of  diamonds. 
(A  term  used  in  India.) 

Bul'tol,77.  [h.Lixt.  butellu.^.]  A  bolter-cloth  or  bolter.— • 
'J  he  bran  after  sifting  —  Worcester. 

Burt i,  or  Bultistan.  See  Little  Thibet. 

Blil'tow,  7i  A  mode  of  fishing  by  fastening  several 
hooks  on  one  line,  and  thus  taking  many  fish  at  one 
time.  It  is  practised  by  the  Newfoundland  fishermen. 

Bulwark,  {huVwerk,)  n.  [Swed.  bolvarck ;  Oer.  6o/L 
werk ;  Fr.  boulevard ;  Swed.  and  Goth,  hoi,  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  we.rk,  work.]  A  defensive  work  around  any 
place,  originally  constructed  with  the  trunks  of  trees; 
any  means  of  defence,  safety,  or  security. 

“  Rrliannia  needs  no  bufvnrks, 

No  lowers  uluag  the  sleep."— Campbell. 

(Fortif.)  A  bastion;  rampart;  outw-ork,  Ac. 

“  Our  uaval  strength  is  a  bulwark  to  the  nation.” — Addison. 
(ya7if.)  A  j)iirap(^t  of  woodwork  raised  around  a  ves- 
Rel’s  deck,  for  the  purpiise  of  preventing  men  and  goods 
from  slipping  overboard,  and  at  the  same  time  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  deck  from  the  waves.  In  ships  of  war,  the 
hnlwark  is  of  coiisiderahle  s(didity  and  height,  to  afTord 
the  (Tew  cover  from  an  enemy’s  small  sliot.  The  ham¬ 
mocks  are  ordinarily  stowed  in  the  bulwark  during  the 
day.  (Almost  jnvarfa!>ly  used  in  the  plural.) 

— r.  a.  To  fortify  witli  a  bastion,  Ac.;  to  strengthen  with 
bulwarks. 

“And  yet  no  fcubr/iri'rf  town,  or  distant  coast, 

Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen."— ^(laison. 

Bul'wor,  Henry  Litton,  (Lord  Balling  and  Bulwer,! 
an  English  diplomatist  and  author,  hrotlier  to  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  !».  18(>4.  He  has  lield  successively  the  posts  of  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Eng.  Embassy  at  Paris  ;  minister  to  Madrid 
(where  he  brought  about  the  peace  between  Spain  and 
Morocco,  in  l>‘44);  ministiT  to  the  U.  States  (where  tho 
famous  **Bulwer-Claytou  Treaty”  was  iu  a  great  mead- 
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lire,  his  work);  ministpr  to  Tnsrany,  nncl,  lastly,  1859-* 
6*’,  amhussfulor  to  (’uiislaiitinoiilo.  Allpr  rptirinj;  from 
the  dijilomatio  service,  he  was  raised  to  the  )ieerage  in 
1871.  Lord  Balling  has  \sritteii  The  Mimorthy  of  (he\ 
Muldle  (UasHfn;  Fruucfy  iSV.tto/  tmd  LiO'rarp ;  and  edited 
MeitKfirs  o/  Lord  J'alviersltiri  (1^70).  B.  1873. 

BuTwer-Claytoii  Treaty,  n.  (Hist.)  The  name 
given  in  Great  Britain  to  a  treaty  entered  into  between 
that  CiUintry  and  tlie  U.  S^bites,  relative  to  the  estahli.sli- 
ment  of  a  coniniunication  by  shi]>-canal  between  the; 
Atlantic  and  Baoitic  oceans.  It  was  so  called  troni  thej 
names  of  the  contracting  partie-s,  viz.,  Sir  Henry  Lyltoii 
IhilwiT  (7.  r,),  on  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain  and  J.  M. 
Clayton,  on  bidialf  4»f  this  country;  and  wa.s  signed 
at  VV’ashinglon,  April  19,  and  ratilieations  were  ex¬ 
changed  there,  July  4,  1850.  It  consisted  of  9  articles. 
The  contracting  parties  declared  that  they  would  not 
erect  fortifications  on  the  hanks,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  canal,  and  tliat  they  would  not  assiinie  do¬ 
minion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Uica,  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
or  any  part  of  Central  America.  Ojiposite  and  contrary 
constructions  having  been  placed  upon  this  treaty  hy 
the  two  Powers  interested,  another,  called  the  Clarendon- 
Dallas  Tnuty  (q.  v.),  was,  after  various  negotiations, 
signed  at  London,  Oct.  17.  ISnb;  but  objections  being 
raised  by  both  parlies  to  this  also,  it  was  ultimately  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  President,  in  his  message  for  the  year 
1859,  recommeniled  the  abrogation  of  the  Bnlwer-Clayton 
Treaty  as  the  best  metliod  of  solving  the  difficulty. 
BuTwer-lLylToii.  See  Lytton,  (Lord.) 

JBuiil,  n.  [A  corruption  of  bottom^  q.  v.j  A  low  phrase 
for  the  buttocks;  the  seat, 

'*  This  said,  he  gently  rais’d  the  knight. 

Aud  set  him  ou  his  bum  upright."  —  HudibroB. 

Bum,  r.  /.  [Du.  honiineru  to  sound  a.s  an  empty  barrel: 
formed  from  the  Hoinid.]  To  make  a  booming  noise  like 
that  of  the  bittern  or  bee. 

Buiii'builiir.,  n.  [A  corruption  of  bo}ind-haili^.]  (Eny. 
Law)  A  subordinate  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
writs,  and  effect  captions  of  debtors.  (Used  in  a  vulgar 
sense.) 

“  Go,  Sir  Andrew,  scout  me  for  him  at  the  corner  of  the  orchard 
like  a  bumbailiff."  —  Shaks. 

Bum  bard,  n.  SeeB  >Mn\RD. 

Bum  baree,  n.  Same  as  Bumboat,  q.v. 

Biimbat^t,  n.  See  Bomba.st. 

Bumbe^io*  Bombe'lo,  n.  {Chem.)  A  glass  flask  of 
flattetied  ovoid  sliape,  in  which  camphor  is  sublimed. 

Biim'ble,  n.  An  English  proviuciaiism  for  the  hiitern. 

— V.  i.  To  make  a  hollow,  hooiuing,  humming  sound,  like 
that  of  a  bittern,  or  bumble-bee. 

“  As  when  the  bittern  biimbUth  in  the  mire."—  Chaucer. 

Bum'ble-bee,  n.  (Zodl)  See  Apid.®. 

Biim'boat^  n.  [Du.  boo7n,  a  tree,  and  ftont,  a  canoe.] 

( A  large  boat  allowed  to  attend  a  ship  to  supjily 
thesailors  with  articlesof  provision,  liquors,  clothing,  &c. 

Biiiiie  lia,  n.  (B'd.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Sapotaceee. 
The  bark  of  li.  nigra  and  other  species  is  bitter,  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  febrifugal,  and  the  wood  very  hard.  Tlie  fruit 
of  B.  retusa  is  said  to  he  milky:  while  the  flowers  of  B. 
grareolens  have  a  heavy,  unpleasant  odor. 

Biim'kin,  Booiii'kiii,  n.  [Ger. lumtn,  a  tree,  boom.] 
(xVimf.)  A  short  hoom  fix*‘d  on  each  side  of  the  how 
ffir  the  purpose  of  stretching  tlie  foresail  farther  to 
windward  tlian  the  width  of  the  deck  at  that  part  per¬ 
mits.  It  has  a  strong  block  at  the  end  through  which 
the  hack  of  the  sail  is  worked.  —  An  outrigger  extended 
out  from  the  stern  of  a  boat  to  stretch  out  the  niizzen. 

Btim'lin,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Roscommon. 

Blimp^n.  [Goth,  and  Icel.  io/n/j'f.a  blow.]  A  thump  or 
heavy  blow,  or  the  noise  of  it.  —  A  lump  produced  by  a 
blow;  a  swelling  or  protuberance;  tis,  the  bumps  of  the 
skull  of  the  head. 

"  eyes 

Hung  by  a  string,  in  bumpa  hi.4  roreb'ead  rise."— 2>ryclen. 

— V.  i.  To  strike  against  anything  large  or  solid;  to 
thump;  as,  to  bnvip  against  a  boat. 

Biim'pass,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Biim'por,  n.  [From A  cup  or  glass  filled  to 
the  brim,  or  till  the  liipior  swells  up  and  runs  over;  as, 
to  drink  a  bHnip’'.r  of  wine. 

“  Pledge  it  merrily,  fill  your  glasses, 

Let  the  bumper  toast  go  round." — Sheridan. 

— A  crowded  house  at  a  theatre,  to  compliment  a  favorite 
performer. 

Biimp'kin«  n.  [Du.  f>oom,abenmorlog.  and  Hn.  kind.] 
A  clumsy,  heavy,  awkward  rustic;  a  lout;  a  country 
clown. 

“  In  bis  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears, 

The  country  bumpkin  the  same  liv’ry  wears."— Z)ryrf<!a. 

Blimptiou!«i«  a.  Self-conceited:  offensive¬ 

ly  forward.  (Used  vulgarly.) 

Bump'tioumioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  bumptious  or 
self-conceited. 

Bun,  n.  [S  cot.  bun,  bunn.]  A  small  cake;  as,  a  Chel.scal 
bun. 

“  Thy  songs  are  sweeter  to  mine  ear 
Than  .  .  .  bunt  aud  sugar  to  the  damsel's  tooth."  —  Gay. 

Bunch,  (bun.di,)  n.  [Gotli.  puggs,  a  purse;  0.  Norse, 
//un/a,  a  heap  J  A  heap;  a  protuberance;  a  hunch;  a 
knob;  a  lump. 

"  Little  round  balls  or  hunches,  like  hard  boiled  eggs."  —  Doyle. 

—A  cluster;  a  collecthm  :  a  number  of  things  put  or  tied 
together;  as,  a  bunch  of  keys. 

“  For  thee,  large  hunches  load  the  bending  vine, 

Aud  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  tbioe."  —  Dryden. 

—Anything  bound  into  a  knot  or  tuft;  as,  a  bunch  of 
ribbon. 

**  Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest. 

A  hunch  of  hairs  .  .  .  with  sprinkled  pearl, 

And  gold  full  richly  drest."— 5j>enter. 


{Mining.)  A  small  isolated  mass  of  ore. 

— v.i.  To  swell  out  in  a  bunch  or  protuberance;  to  be 
protuberant  or  rouixl. 

— V.  a.  To  form  or  fasten  in  a  bunch  or  bunches;  as,  to 
bunch  flowers. 

Biiiicli'*l>aeke<l,  a.  Having  bunches  on  the  back; 
crook-bached. 

'•  The  day  shall  come,  that  thou  shall  wish  for  mo 
To  help  thee  cur»e  this  poia'uoui  bunchback'd  toad." — Shakt. 

Buneli'iiiei^s.  n.  The  quality  of  being  bunchy,  or 
growing  in  bunches. 

Biliicli'y,  a.  Growing  in  hunches;  having  tuffs;  as,  “a 
bunchy  tail.”  GVow.  —  Swelling  out  in  musses  or  prutn- 
beiances;  as,  bunchy  joinls. 

— {Mining.)  A  mine  tliat  is  sometimes  rich  and  at  other 
times  p<»or,  is  said  to  be  bunchy. 

Biiii'cainbc,  in  Imva,  a  N.W.  county,  touching  Min- 
nesotii,  with  an  area  of  ubt.  bOU  sq.  in.  The  Sioux  River 
forms  its  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  luyun  Rea- 
kah  River  and  other  streams. 

— A  post-office  of  Dubuque  co. 

Buil'coiiibe,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Pettis  co. 

Billi'coiube«  in  N.  Carolina,  a  W.  county,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  liaving  anarea  of  450  sip  m.  Tliis  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of  tlie  Appalachian  chain 
of  nioiintiiins,  and  is  watered  by  the  Erench  Broad  River. 
Stul,  fertile.  Cap.  Ashville.  Dtp.  15,412. 

Biiii'coinbe,  Biin'kuin,  n.  [From  Buncombe,  a 
county  of  North  Carolina]  An  .American  term  applied 
to  a  spet*cl»  delivered  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  concili¬ 
ating  pojiular  favor,  or  gaining  public  applause.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  bilking  for  Buncombe  ”  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained:  “Several  years  ago,  in  Congress,  the  member 
from  this  district  arose  to  address  the  House,  without 
any  extr.iordinary  powers,  in  manner  or  matter,  to  in¬ 
terest  the  audience.  Many  members  left  the  hall.  Very 
naively  he  told  those  who  remained  that  they  might  go 
too;  ho  should  speak  for  some  time,  but  ho  was  only 
talking  lor  Bunconihe.^^  —  (  \Vhe.eler^s  Hi.sOrry  of  N.  C.) 

Bliiicrii'ilSi,  a  seaport  and  bathing  resort  of  Ireland, 
co.  Donegal,  on  Lough  Swilly,  11m.  VV.N.W.  of  London¬ 
derry  ;  pop.  1.097. 

Buii4lelcuii(l«  {boon-del-kooniV ,)  a  large  division  of 
llindosbin,  prov.  Allahabad,  between  Lat  "Jl^^S'and  26° 
26' N.,  and  Lon.  70°  48'  and  81°  33'  K.;  having  N.  the 
Jumna;  S.  Berar  and  Malwah;  E.  Begilcniid,  and  W. 
Scindia's  dominions  ;  area.  23,817  sq.  ni.  This  country  is 
mountainous,  and  imperfectly  cultivated;  the  moun¬ 
tains  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  chain,  and  run  in  parallel 
ranges,  each  btittres-Hiug  a  table-land,  and  forming  a 
series  of  natural  fortifications.  The  Cane,  Desan,  and 
Betwah  are  the  only  rivers  of  importance.  The  soil  is 
of  every  variety,  from  rich  black  to  sterile  conkar,  and 
a  largo  extent  of  countr}'  is  covered  with  jungle.  Dia¬ 
monds  are  found  and  extensively  worked.  At  the  fall 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  Malinittas,  under  Ali  Bahaw- 
dor,  possessed  themselves  of  part  of  this  prov.  until  1817, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  P'p.  2,400,090. 

Blin<lle«  {bu7id'l,)  n.  [A.  S.  bynde.1 ;  Du.  hundH  ;  0.  Ger. 
bendil;  from  tlie  root  of  5j'mL]  A  number  of  things 
bound  or  jint  together;  a  package  or  parcel  made  up 
loosely;  a  roll ;  ua,  a  bundle  of  straw. 

"  She  carried  a  great  bundle  ot  Flanders  lacc  under  her  arm." 

Spectator. 

— t’.  a.  To  tie  or  hind  in  a  bundle  or  roll.  (Generally  used 
with  np.) 

"  As  if  a  man  in  making  posies, 

Slioulil  bundle  thistles  up  wlih  roses."  —  Swift. 

To  hundb'.  off.  To  cause  to  depart  in  a  hurry;  as,  he 
xvas  bundled  off  uliont  liis  bnsine.ss. 

— r. t.  To  make  preparations  for  departure;  to  leave  in  a 
hurry. 

— To  bleep  together  on  a  bed  while  fully  dressed;  spoken 
of  a  m.an  and  woman  who  are  courting. 

Buii'dle-pillar,  n.  {Arch.)  A  column  or  pier,  with 
others  of  small  dimensions  attached  to  it. 

Btlll'dling^.  n.  The  act  of  one  that  bundles. 

Blinclo'ran,  a  watering-place  of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal, 
on  the  bay  of  the  latter  name,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Ballyshaii- 
non :  pup.  351. 

Buii;^,  n.  [A.S.  to  prick;  Swed.  and  Goth. 

bnnga,  to  strike  through;  L.  G^v.  pungen,  inpungen,  to 
pack  in  or  up:  Fr.  bond«>n,  a  stopper.]  The  stopple  of 
the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask. 

—The  orifice  itself;  called,  properly,  the  bung^holt,  q.  v. 

— A  vagabond  :  a  sharper  ;  a  low  fellow.  (0.) 

"  You  filthy  fcunj.  away." —  Shakt. 

—v.a.  To  stop  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask  with  a 
bung ;  to  close  np. 

Biiii'^alow*  n.  [Bengalee,  hiingld.'\  An  East-Indian 
term  for  a  sort  of  house,  or  villa,  with  a  thatched  or  tiled 
roof.  Tliey  are  mxupied  hy  European.s,  and  vary  in  size 
and  accommislation  to  meet  the  taste  or  requirements 
of  their  owner.  They  generally  consist  of  a  gnuiiid- 
floor,  surrounded  hy  a  verandah;  but  some  are  of  two 
stories.  In  the  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madra.s,  and  Bombay, 
the  B.  of  the  wealthier  class  of  Europeans  are  spacious 
and  magnificent.  Public  B.  are  maintained  hy  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  inns  in  other  countries.  Military  B.  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  troops  in  cantonments,  and  are  on  the 
same  extensive  scale  as  barracks. 

Bun'g^ay,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  98  m.  N.E. 
of  London.  It  i.s  a  neat,  well  huilt  town,  with  a  c<»n- 
siderahle  agricultural  trade,  and  manufactures  of  hemp. 
l^p.  4.185. 

Bungr'<**  Alexander  VoM,  a  Russian  botanist  and  trav¬ 
eller,  B.  1803.  He  travelled  with  Ledehour  into  Siberia 
and  visited  the  Altai  Mountains.  In  183^1,  B.  was  sent 
by  the  Russian  govt,  as  natunilist  with  the  mission  to 
Pekin,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  and  madea 


barge  collection  of  plants.  He  again  vi:Ited  the  Altai 
Mountain.-^  at  the  re<jue8t  of  the  Kus.sian  govt.  He  wiw 
suhsequciitly  a]>pointed  profeosor  of  botany  at  Kazan, 
and,  finally,  in  i8.'>6,  he  bucreeded  Ledehour  as  professor 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  hutaiiical  garden  at  Dor- 
pat.  Hib  cliief  works  are.  a  Treatise,  on  the  Natui'al 
tSy.dem,  Knumcratiou  of  CUiaest  PLanU,  and  Catalogue 
of  Altai  Plants. 

Biiii^''*liole9  n.  The  hole  or  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a 
cabk. 

"  Why  mny  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alvxauder.  till  be  hud  it  stopping  a  bxiny-hole  f”  —  ShaJm. 

Bting'le«  {bnng'gl,)  v.  i.  [W .  bwn  y  gler,  the  lowest  class 
of  minstrels;  probably  allieii  U>  Jongleur.]  To  perform 
ill  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner. 

— v.a.  To  make  or  metni  clumsily;  to  botch;  to  manage 
awkwardly;  a.s,  repaired  in  a  bungled  iitaiiiuT. 

**  Other  devils  ...  do  b'>tch  and  bungle  up  danmation, .  . . 

From  glittering  aemblauces  of  piety."  — Shake. 

— n.  A  botch;  an  inaccuracy  ;  a  gross  blunder;  a  clumsy 
peiTormauce;  as,  he  has  made  a  bungle  of  it. 

Bliii'^lcr^  n.  A  clumsy,  awkward,  inexpert  Avorkman; 
one  Vf'ho  performs  without  skill. 

**  Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command. 

To  draw  true  beauty  allows  a  muster's  baud."  —  Dryden. 

Bang:'lin^9  a.  Clumsy;  uiibkilful;  awkward;  as,  a 
bungling  operator. 

— Awkwardly  done  ;  inexpertly  jierformed. 

'•  When  men  want  light. 

They  make  but  bungling  work."  —  Dryden. 

Biing‘'ling‘ly,atG*.  Unskilfully :  clumsily;  awkwardly. 

Buii'|^0«  71.  (N'auf.)  A  kind  of  boat  or  catioe,  used  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  in  Central  America. 

Bunian,  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants,  order 
Brassicacece. 

Bunion,  (Z/wn'yi/n.)  [Or.  an  eminence.]  {Med.) 

All  inflamed  and  painlul  swelling  of  the 
or  sac  containing  tin*  oil  of  the  joint:  chiefly  situated  on 
the  inside  of  the  great  toe.  This  disease,  if  not  reme 
died  in  time,  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  permanent  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  disfigurement  of  the  toe.  The  exciting  cause 
is  generally  a  long-continued  pressure  from  a  tight  boot 
or  shoe.  The  treatment  sliould  comnu-nce  with  a  Avarni 
bran  poultice,  continued  for  one  or  two  hours,  so  lis  to 
soften  tlie  cuticle  of  the  part ;  a  piece  of  lint,  wetted  in 
the  extract  of  lead,  i.s  then  to  be  applied  cold,  round  tli« 
toe,  and  llie  lint  moistened  from  time  to  time  with  more 
of  tlie  extract.  In  a  few  hours  all  inflammation  will 
have  8nb^ided,  and  if  care  be  taken  not  to  repeat  the 
pressure,  but  use  a  large  boot,  the  bunion  will  be  cured. 
If  it  be  preferred,  a  coujde  of  leeches  may  l»e  api>Iied, 
and,  after  the  bleeding,  a  lotion.  But  in  almost  every 
case,  the  above  treatment  once  or  twice  repeated  wil*  bo 
certain  to  efTi'ct  a  cure. 

Bnnli«  7).  [Swed.  a  coop,  a  tub.]  A  wooden  re¬ 

ceptacle  in  the  form  of  a  box,  which  serves  for  a  seat  by 
day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  (U.S.) 

(*VauL)  A  sleeping-berth  on  board  ship. 

Bunk,  r.  i.  To  retire  to  rest  in  a  bunk.  (U.  S.) 

Bnnka'rn.  or  Bi  ue  Biver,  in  Colorado  Territory,  ek 
river  wliich,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  takes  a  S.W. 
course,  unites  m  ith  the  Gunnison  River  in  Lake  eo.,  aud 
forms  Grand  River. 

BnnU'er,  77.  (Scot,  bunker,^  bench.]  A  large  bin,  or 
hollow  bench,  useil  as  a  receptacle  for  various  things. 

— A  description  of  box  which  serves  as  a  seat.  (Used  in 
Scotland.) 

Buii'kor  Hilly  an  eminence,  110  feet  high,  situate  in 
Charlestown,  MassachnsettH,  connected  by  a  ridge  with 
another  elevation,  75  ft.  liigh,  Uiimed  Breed’s  Hill.  These 
heights  are  menioralde 
as  being  the  seat  of  a 
battle  ionght  bet  the 
British  and  American 
forces,  June  17,  1775, 
and  known  under  the 
name  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  city  of  Boston  was 
occupied  by  the  British 
under  Gen.  Gage,  who 
had  resolved  to  begin 
offensive  operations 
against  thereliels.  This 
design  being  known  in 
the  American  camp,  it 
was  determineil  to  seize 
and  fortify  the  heights 
of  Charlestown  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of 
June.  The  execution  j 
of  this  perilous  mis.sioii  ’ 
was  confided  toCols.W. 

Prescott  and  Pepper- 
ell  at  the  head  of  a  bri¬ 
gade  ofl.Ooo  men:  and 
at  tlawn  of  day  a  strong 
reilonht  was  already 
complete<l  on  BrecMl’s  Hill.  About  1.500  Americans  ad¬ 
vanced  successively  to  the  relief  of  Prescott, and  Gen.  War¬ 
ren  entered  tlie  reilonht  as  a  volunteer,  refusing  tlie  com- 
maixt  whicli  was  tendered  to  him.  At  about  2}-^  o’clock, 
tAvo  columns  of  the  British  mlvance»l  to  a  simnltaneous 
assault :  they  w'ere  received  with  a  terrific  fire,  and  twice 
repuUed  in  disorder.  When  the  Americans  had  ex¬ 
hausted  all  their  ammunition,  Prescott  gave  the  order  for 
retreat.  They  received  a  destructive  volley  as  they  left 
the  redoubt,  and  Warren  fell,  shot  through  the  head  with 
a  bullet.  The  retreat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire 
from  the  British  ships  and  batteries,  but  there  was  no 
pursuit  beyond  Charlestown  Neck.  The  British  loss  was 
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22C  officors  and  men  killed,  and  828  wounded;  that  of 
the  Americana  146  killed  or  niisaing,  and  J304  wonmled. 
Althuiigli  H  defeat,  the  moral  result  of  this  acthm  was 
great.  The  Americans  liad  seen  8U|»en<»r  imnihers  i)f 
the  disciplined  soldiers  of  England  retreat  before  their 
fire,  and  given  the  glorious  proof  that  they  were  able  to 
preserve  their  liberties.  On  Bree^l's  Hill,  and  near  the 
spot  where  Warren  fell,  stands  now  tlie  Bunker  Hill 
Monuuceut^  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
Marquis  de  Lafa>ette,  June  17,  1825.  This  monument 
wjvs  inatiguratud  June  17,  1843.  It  consists  of  a  plain 
granite  shaft,  220  feet  high,  31  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  15  at  the  top.  Within  is  a  winding  staircase,  by 
which  it  is  ascended  to  a  cliamber  immediately  under 
the  ape.Y.  11  feet  in  diameter,  containing  lour  windows, 
wliich  atford  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

Bunker  Hill,  in  IHinofS,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Macoupin  co.,  20  in.  N.E.  of  Alton;  pop.  aht.  920. 

Bunker  Hill,  in  Imliuna^  a  i>o8t-viliage  of  Miami  co., 
abt.  6  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Peru. 

Bunker  Hill,  in  ^^ich^gan,  a  poat-township  of  Ing¬ 
ham  CO..  7U  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  957. 

Bunker  Hill,  in  .^/l!tsoun\  a  \\  (>.  of  Lewis  co. 

Bunker  llill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  10 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  ILtinilton. 

Bunker  Hill,  in  Tenneaser,  a  post-office  of  Giles  co. 

Bunker  llill,  in  IV  rgiuta,  a  E.  O.  «if  Bedford  co. 

Buiiker*t4  Hill,  in  }T<$conxtn,  a  P.  O.  of  Grant  co. 

Buu'kuiu,  n.  s^ee  Buncombe. 

Buumahoii,  (5tinbad»,)a  bathing  resort  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Waterford,  and  14  m.S.W.of  the  latter  city ;  j>op.  1,948. 

Blinil,  n.  [Scot.  5wn;  Ir.  6f/nna.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
bread;  a  cake. 

Bun'iier'S,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Marion  co. 

Buii'iiiaii,  Biin'yoii,  n.  See  Bunion. 

Buii'iiy,  n.  {Mining.)  In  tin  and  copper  mining,  a  large 
collection  of  ore  without  any  vein  coining  into,  or  going 
out  of  it. 

Buiirat'ty,  a  par.  of  Ireland,  co.  Clare,  on  the  Shannon. 

Billirat'ty,  (Upper  and  Lower,)  two  baronies  of  Ire¬ 
land.  CO.  Clare. 

Biiii'f^en,  CnaiSTiAN  Karl  Josias.  Baron,  an  eminent 
German  dijdomatist,  theologian,  and  author,  b.  1791.  lie 
was  educated  at  Gottingen,  and  early  ilistiiiguished 
himself  by  liis  scholarly  a<*quirements,  and  knowle<lge 
of  the  Old  G.u'man,  loelamlic,  Persic,  Arabic,  and  other 
languages.  In  1818  he  was  appuinted  secretary  to  the 
Prussian  embassy  at  Home,  under  Niebuhr.  In  1827, 
he  succeeded  the  latter  as  minister  there,  and  amiilst 
his  arclueological  and  other  studies,  his  attention  was 
directeil  to  Egyptian  antiquities  by  Oliampollion's  visit 
to  Home,  in  1826.  To  the  importam  e  of  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  Chainpullion,  B.'a  eyes  were  immetii- 
ately  opened;  ami,  in  his  grand  work  on  Egypt,  he  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  genius  of  tlie  great  French¬ 
man.  In  1x41.  he  w;is  appointed  minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James’,  w'here  he  remained  for  14  years,  lli.s 
works  are  too  numerous  to  notice  here,  embracing,  as 
they  do,  almost  the  entire  range  of  theological  and 
archseological  study,  but  we  mention  his  Egupt's  Finer 
in  Universd  Hidorn,  (Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1845-57,  5 
vols.,)  perhaps  his  greatest  production.  D.  1860. 

Built,  n.  [Dan.  ;  Sw'imI.  bunt,  a  Imndlo,  a  bunch,  a 

protuberance.]  (Aa'iL)  The  middle  part  of  a  sail 
formed  into  a  bag,  belly,  or  cavity,  that  it  may  gather 
more  wind. 

{Agric.)  A  disease  of  whe^it  and  other  grains.  —  See 
Uredo. 

— i’.  i.  To  swell  or  belly  out;  as.  the  sail  hunts. 

— To  butt  with  the  horns:  —  spoken  of  a  stag. 

Bllii'tam  Falln,  in  Oonnectictd,ii  village  of  Litchfield 
CO..  25  in.  \V.  of  Hartford. 

Buiit'er,n.  [O.  Eng.  bu7U,  a  mushroom.]  A  cant  phrase 
for  a  female  rag-picker;  hence,  by  implication,  a  low*, 
coarse  woman. 

Biiii'tiiio,  n.  rATiMf)  See  Bunttno. 

Biint'in;;,  n.  [Swed.^wnL]  (Z"ol.)  See  Plectrophanfs. 

Built-in;;:,  n.  [Du.  particoloreil  ]  (Xaut.)  Thin 
woollen  stuff  of  different  colors,  of  which  ships’  colors 
are  ma<le;  hence,  the  tlag.s  tlieniselvesare  often  so  called ; 
as,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  bunting. 

Btillt’liiie,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  rope  use<!  for  gathering  up 
the  centre  part  of  a  square  sail.  —  Bimflim  cloth,  ihe 
lining  sew'ed  up  the  sail  in  the  direction  of  the  buntline, 
to  prevent  the  rope  from  chafing  the  sail. 

Biiii'yAii,  John,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  religions 
English  writers,  b.  at  Elstow,  1628.  He  wjis  originally  a 
travelling  tinker,  and  having  neither  been  taught  to 
read  nor  t<»  write.  le<l  a  profane  kind  of  life  fbr  some 
years;  at  length  his  attention  was  happily  drawn  to  seri¬ 
ous  subjects,  ami  he  began  to  study  the  i^criptnres,  of 
which  he  acqiiirccl  a  great  knowledge.  In  tlie  civil  war 
he  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  About  1655  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of,  and  was  accustomed  to  address,  a 
Baptist  congregation  at  Bedfonl.  On  thisaci'ount  he 
was,  at  the  Restoration,  confined  in  the  jail  of  that 
town  for  twelve  years  and  a  half,  supporting  himself 
and  family  by  tagging  laces.  Here  lie  wrote  his  es¬ 
teemed  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  religions  allegory,  which 
has  received  universal  praise  and  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  On  bis  release  from  prison,  he  became 
teacher  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford,  often 
travelling  through  lUffereiit  parts  of  England  to  visit 
the  peojde  of  that  persuasion,  and  was  conseqiK*ntly 
called  -‘Bishop  Biinyan.”  D.  in  Lomlon,  1688. 

Buiiz'lail,  or  Buntzlau,  {boonU'lou,)  a  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  ill  Silesia,  on  the  Bober,  25  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Liegnitz; 
pop.  8,1 25. 

Biiiiz'lati,  (Juno,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on 
the  Iser,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Prague;  pop.  5,866. 
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Biio'liok*  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary. 

Buol-ScliauVii$itoin,  Karl  Ferdinand.  Count  von, 
an  Au.>trian  statesman,  b.  1797.  He  was  ambassiidor  at 
Carlsruhe  (1828;,  at  Stuttgart  (1838),  at  Turin  (1844),  at 
St.  Petersburg  (1848),  and  at  London  (1851 1.  On 
Scliwarlzeiiberg  s  death,  B.  became  minister  for  foreign 
afiairs,  and  retired  in  May,  1859,  the  month  following 
the  declaration  ot  W’ar  against  Sardinia.  D.  1805.. 

Biiuiiarotti.  See  Michael  Angelo. 

Buoy,  (5»>i,)  u.  [Fr.  boute,  from  Sp.  bOga;  Du.  boei.'] 
(iVu«/.)  A  block  t»f  wood,  cork,  Ac.,  used  as  a  float;  a 
floating  body  loriiied  of  wood,  and  very  otten  of  hollow 
iron,  moored  over  a  certain  spot,  to  indicate  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  shoal  or  sand-bank,  and  to  mark  out  the  course 
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a  ship  is  to  steer.  M’hen  used  for  this  purpose,  B.  are 
usually  close  vessels  of  conical  form,  of  large  dimen- 
siims  in  order  tiiat  they  may  be  seen  fnmi  a  disbince; 
and  generally  painted  of  some  particular  color,  so  as  to 
bo  readily  ilistingnislied  Irom  one  another.  Some  B. 
liave  a  bell  attached  to  them,  particularly  those  sta¬ 
tioned  on  coasts  liable  to  fugs.  Small  iron  B.  are  used 
fur  the  jiurpose  of  imlicating  the  situation  of  ships’ 
anchors  (to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  rope),  in  order 
that  the  sliiji  may  be  preventeil  from  running  ton!  of 
the  anchor,  and  that  the  anchor  and  cable  maybe  re¬ 
covered  when  the  latter  lias  been  broken  or  cut. —  To 
stream  the.  buoy.  To  allow  it  to  drop  into  the  water  by 
the  vessels  before  letting  go  the  anchor. 

— V.  a.  To  keep  afloat ;  to  bear  up.  (Used  generally  be¬ 
fore  up.) 

“  Preshytery,  .  .  .  was  lately  huoyed  up  in  Scotland  by  tbe  like 
artifice  of  a  covenant."  —  King  i!harlt4  I. 

— To  support  or  sustain;  to  keep  from  sinking  into  de¬ 
spondency  :  as,  buoged  on  hope. 

—  To  place  or  fix  buoys;  to  mark  by  buoys;  as,  to  buoy 
a  channel. 

— V.  i.  To  float;  to  rise  by  specific  lightness. 

“  Rising  merit  will  buoy  me  up  at  last."  —  Pope. 

Bnoya^o,  {boi'age,)  n.  Buoys  collectively;  a  complete 
set  «»f  buoys  Jor  the  service  of  a  harlmr  —  Duties  or  tolls 
levied  on  vessels  for  tbe  u.se  of  buoys. 

Buo.v'ailOO,  «.  Buoyancy.  (Used  poetically.)  (r.) 

Buoyancy,  {boi’an-sc,)  v.  Tim  quality  of  being  luioy- 
niit.  or  floating,  or  of  floating  on  the  surface  of  water, 
or  in  tbe  atmosphere;  as,  the  buoyancy  ofa  cork. 

“  All  tbe  winged  tribes  owe  their  Bight  and  buoyancy  to  It.” 

Derham. 

— Lightnes-s  of  spirits;  vivacity:  cheerfulness;  as  buoy- 
aneg  of  manner. 

{Phgs.)  The  weight  of  a  floating  body,  measured  by 
the  volume  of  fluid  displaced. 

Buoy^mit,  a.  [I’roin  ^woy.]  Floating ;  light ;  elastic ; 
as,  buoyant  as  a  w’ave. 

1  swum  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me  was  buoyant." 

Pryden. 

— Vivacious;  sprightly;  cheerful ;  as,  a  buoyant  mind. 

“  His  once  so  vivid  nerves. 

.9o  full  of  huoyont  spirit,  now  no  mure 
Inspire  the  course."  —  Thomeon. 

Buoy'antly,  adv.  In  a  buoyant  manner. 

Buoy '-rope,/!.  (AuwL)  A  rope  which  fastens  a  buoy 
to  tbe  anchor. 

Bupros'f  ri»,n..nnd  BuPRESTiDiF.,  ;7Z.  (ZodJ.)  A  genus 
aud  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  distiuguished  by 
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the  toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antenme,  and  the 
splendor  of  its  colors;  many  of  its  species  having  spots 
of  golden  hue  upon  an  emerald  ground,  wliilst  in  others 
aznre  glitters  upon  the  gold.  The  B.  are  liard-shelled 
beetles,  often  brilliantly  colored,  of  an  elliptical  or  oblong 
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oval  form  ;  the  legs  are  rather  short,  and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  standing  firmly,  rather  than  for  rapid  mo¬ 
tion.  The  larva*  are  w’oo*J-ealcr»  or  borers;  and  both 
fruit-  and  forest-trees  are  very  subject  to  their  attacks. 
There  exist  nearly  5U0  species,  the  most  brilliant  of 
wldcb  are  found  chiefly  in  tnipical  cliiimtes. 

BiipllH^(;'n,  n.  {Zobl.)  There  is  but  one  sjiecies  which 
con.stitutes  this  genus  of  birds  ol  the  family  Fnnyillid/p, 
and  that  is  the  Africuii  Bcct-eatcr,  or  OxpecKer,  B. 
A/ricana.  It  is  said  to  be  frequently  found  in  }?eneg»l, 
and  that  its  chief  food  consists  in  the  larva*  ol  asln,  or 
bot-flies,  wbicli  it  seilnloiisly  extracts  from  the  backs  uf 
cattle:  hence  its  name.  It  measures  about  eight  inches 
and  a  half  in  length:  is  nitou.s-browii  alM>ve,  and  of  a 
dull  yellowish  white  beneath.  The  bill  is  nearly  an  inch 
long,  yelbiwish,  witli  a  red  tip:  tbe  legs  and  clavsare 
brown. —  It  is  extremely  wild  or  sliy,  and  is  usually  seen 
in  small  flocks  of  six  or  eight  togetiier. 

Bur,  Burr,  ibtr,)n.  [Fr.  hourre,  ilown,  from  L.  Lat. 
hurra;  \\ .  bdr,  a  bushy  head,  a  buncli;  Ir.  boir,  a 
bunch  or  knob.)  The  rough,  prickly  head  of  the  bur¬ 
dock,  chestnut,  &c. 

— The  indurated  edge  left  by  a  tool,  in  cutting,  or  trinmiing 
metal,  Ac.  The  rough  neck  lelt  alter  casting  a  bullet. 

—Tbe  lobe  of  tlie  ear.  —  The  sweetbread.  —  A  clinker- 
stone  or  brick.  —  A  broad  circle  of  iron  on  a  tilting- 
spear. 

— A  guttural  enunciation  of  ther,  fornu*<l  by  trilling  the 
surface  of  the  palate  against  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 
Frequently  called  tbe  Aorthumln'iu7i  burr,  fr<»m  its  pe¬ 
culiarity  to  tiie  speech  of  the  pe<»ple  of  Nortliuinberlund, 
and  tlie  English  Bonier. 

{Mech.)  A  small  circular  saw. —  A  sort  of  triangular 
chisel. 

{Bngraving.)  A  slight  ridge  of  metal  raised  on  the 
edges  of  a  line  by  the  graver  or  the  dry  pot 7U.  As  tbe 
bur  produces  an  effect  like  a  smear,  it  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  defect,  ainl  scraped  oft.  Some  etchers,  liowever, 
take  advantage  of  it  to  deepen  their  sliadow.s,  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  made  use  of  it  in  this  way  with  telling  effect. 

Biirasi  8<*ttleiikenl,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-ollice  of 
Phujueniines  co. 

Bii'ratito,  n.  (Af<n.)  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper, 
containing  also  zinc  and  lime,  occurring  in  tlie  radiating 
needles  at  Chesey  in  France. and  in  tlie  Altai  Mountains. 

Bur'bank,  in  Minnesota,  a  jiost-oftice  ol  Monongalia  co. 

Bur'baiik,  in  Ohio,  a  post-*iffice  of  Wayne  co. 

Bur'boif$,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  ol  Gasconade  co. 

Bur'bOt,  7t.  (Zool.)  8ee  Lota. 

Bureli  I'reek,  in  Indiana,  Clay  co.,  empties  into  Eel 
River. 

Buroh'vllle.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair 
CO.,  80  m.  N.N-E.  of  Detroit :  p/'p.  72G. 

Bur<‘kliar<lt,  {bwk'hard,)  Johann  Lunwio,  a  cele- 
brati'd  explorer,  B.  at  Latisanne  in  1784.  He  studied  at 
Lt'ipzigatid  Gottingen,  went  to  England  in  1808,  and  in 
1809  was  sent  by  the  English  African  S««  iety  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  into  Africa.  He  first  repaired  to 
Aleppo,  where,  during  a  tiiree  years‘  residence,  he  meta¬ 
morphosed  both  his  outward  and  inward  man  into  a 
true  .Mussulman:  an  operation  whicli  he  perfonneil  with 
sin-h  success,  that,  afterwanls,  when  a  d«>nbt  had  been 
raised  as  to  bis  creed,  lie  was  examined  by  two  ulemas 
(or  priests),  and  by  tln‘ni  declared  not  only  a  true,  but 
a  deeply  learned  Moslem.  In  1812  be  travelleil  through 
Egypt,  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  tlinmgh  the  Nubian 
desert,  ami  across  the  Red  Sea  to  Mecca,  in  order  to 
stuily  Mobamntedaiiisin  at  its  fountain-head.  Thence 
he  joined  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat,  by  which 
he  acquired  the  title  of  hadji,  i.  e.  pilgrim.  In  1815, 
B.  returned  to  Cairo,  and  made  preparations  fur  his 
long  intended  journey  to  Fezzan ;  ulien,  however,  tlie 
caravan  was  just  about  to  start,  he  died  of  a  fever,  17th 
Oct.,  1817,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  a  Moluiinmedan 
cemetery.  His  journals  were  pnlilisbed  after  bis  death, 
at  London.  A  German  edition  appeared  at  Weimar. 
For  truth,  accuracy,  and  minute  oliservatioii,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  excelled.  His  Aotes  on  the.  Bedouitis  and 
ira/<(i/)cc.«,  ( London.  1830.)  and  his  Arabic  iVorcr6i,  (Lon¬ 
don,  1831,)  are  alsoliiglily  valuable  works. 

Bur'«lfioli«  Karl  Friedrich,  a  well  known  German 
physiologist.  B  in  Leipzig,  June  12,  1776.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  jihysiology  in  Dorpat  from  1811 
to  1S14,  when  he  accepted  the  same  cliair  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kunigsberg.  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1847. 
lie  was  a  man  of  fine  ability,  and  an  aniuous  worker  in 
science;  he  is  the  author  of  many  works  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  Ac.,  ami  is  well  known  for  bis  works.  The 
Formation  a7id  Life  of  the.  Brain  U7>d  Spinal  Mars'oto; 
Medical  J uirisprudenct ;  Physiology  of  the  Hervuus  Sys¬ 
tem,  Ac. 

Biirde-NTey*  Jenny,  one  of  the  most  famous  German 
singers  of  the  present  day.  B.  in  Giatz,  1828.  She  was 
educated  from  girlliocal  for  the  stage,  ajtpeariiig  in  chil¬ 
dren's  roles  at  Vienna  ami  Pesth.  nerdel)Uta8an  opera- 
singer  was  made  in  the  latter  city.  She  Avas  then  called 
to  OIrnutz.  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Presdeii,  to  fill  engage¬ 
ments.  She  has  filled  two  eiipgenients  in  London  with 
great  eclat.  In  1854  she  married  the  actor  Emil  BUrde. 

Burclolai<ii\  n.  [Fr.  bourddais,  from  Bordeaux.]  A 
sort  of  grape. 

Bunion*  {ber'dn^  n.  (Written  also  Burthen.)  [^A.S. 
byrde7i,  byrthe7i,  from  beran,  to  bear;  Ger.  hurded\  That 
which  is  borne  or  carried;  uload;  a  weight;  as,  he  bore 
a  burden  on  his  back. 

‘•And  tlie  gay  grandulre,  skiM’d  In  gestic  lore. 

Has  frisk'd  beueaih  the  fcurden  of  three  score.'’—(7oWmif*. 

—That  which  is  grievous,  oppressive,  or  wearisome;  as, 
the  burden  of  jiain. 

•'Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone. 

To  all  my  friends  a  6Mr<<en  grown."— 
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— A  fiiced  quantity  of  a  certain  commodity;  as,  a  burden 
of  HteeJ,  (12U  ll»8.) 

(Aauf.)  The  contents  of  a  ship;  freight:  cargo;  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  a  vessi;!;  as,  a  ship  of  tivc  hundred 
tons  burdtn. 

Blir'doii,  n.  [Fr.  bourdon.}  Tl»e  chorus  or  refrain  of 
a  Song :  the  bob  of  a  melody :  hence,  that  which  is  often , 
repeated,  or  on  whirh  one  dwells:  its,  the  burden  of  a| 
tale. 

“At  ev'ry  close  she  made,  th’  attending  throng 
Keply'd,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song."— Prydcn. 

{^fus.)  The  drone  or  bass  of  u  niu.'iical  instrument; 
the  driiin  of  a  bagpipe. 

{Mining,)  The  tops  or  heads  of  8tn'am-W4>rk  whicli 
lie  over  the  stream  of  tin,  and  which  must  first  bej 
cleansed.  —  liea&t  of  hurdm.  Any  animal  em{iloye<l  in' 
carrying  a  burden. —  Burden  of  prtxf,  {Law.)  The 
duty  »»f  proving  a  fact  in  dij'pute  on  an  issue  raised. 

Blir'cleil,  V.  a.  To  load;  to  encumber  with  a  weight ; 
as,  to  burden  a  camel. 

"Burden  not  thyself  above  thy  power.”*— ^ccl.  xiil.  2. 

—To  oppress  witi>  anything  hard  to  be  borne;  as,  to  bur¬ 
den  one’s  Self  with  a  wile. 

“  With  meats  and  drinks  (hey  had  suffic'd, 

Not  burden'd  nature.” — Mdton. 

— To  impose  a  weight  upon  as  a  load  to  he  homo;  as,  to 
hurdni  another  with  one's  own  respcmsihility. 

Blir'doiier,  n.  An  oppressor;  one  who  loads. 

ISiir^denous*  a.  Grievon.s;  oppressive:  wearisome. 

“  Nor  let  it  he  light  to  thee,  which  to  me  is  so  burdenoue." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

— Useless ;  cumbersome. 

“  But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  earth, 

A  burd'nous  drone,  to  visitants  a  gaze.”— iVifton. 

Bnr'doiisome,  a.  Grievous  to  be  borne;  heavy; 
Weighty;  opjiressive. 

“  Could  I  but  live  till  hurdeneome  they  prove. 

My  life  would  be  immortal  as  my  love.  ’— X>ry(i«n. 

Bnr'donsoaiiely,  adv.  In  a  hnnlensonio  manner. 

JBar'di^isomeiie.ss,  n.  Weight;  heaviness;  causing 
uneasiness  or  oppression. 

Bartlett^  Sia  Francis,  Bvrt.,  a  celebrated  English 
politician,  B.  1770.  He  sat  in  the  British  parlianodit 
for  40  years,  as  a  Liberal  of  the  most  ultra  type;  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  parliaineiitjuy  reform, 
ami  suffered  bitter  persecutions  at  the  liands  of  the  Tory 
government  of  those  tinie.s.  He  w<us  twice  imprisoned 
in  tlio  Tower  of  Loudon  for  liU  out-spoken  Liberalism, 
fined  $5,000,  and  condemned  to  tiiree  months'  further 
imprisonment  in  the  King’s  Bench.  He  w.as  idolized  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  English  p<*ople,  ami  p.  in  1844. 
His  daiigliter  is  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  well  known  for 
her  houitdless  w’ealth  and  philanthropy. 

Burdett,  {hur  dei'.,)  in -Wtd  lorA-,  a  village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  CO.,  on  Seneca  I/ike,  180  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany; 
pop.  about  600. 

—A  post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  3  m.  from  Watkins;  pop. 
about  550 

Bur'dicUville*  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Leelenaw  co. 

Biir'doek.  u.  [B't.)  See  L\ppv. 

Btir'doii,  Biir'deu,  n.  [Fr.  boardan.}  A  pilgrim’s 
staff.  —  Chaucer. 

Biirtlwan,  {boord'wan,)  a  district  of  Ilindostan.  pres, 
and  prov.  Bengal :  between  Lat.  22®  and  21®  N.,  and  Lon. 
87®  2</and  8n®25'  E.:  having  N.  Be*  *rbho*)in,  E.  Nud<lea. 
S  Ilooghly,  and  W.  the  Junglo  Mtdials  dist.;  area,  2,000 
8(j.  m.  Thi.s  is  cue  of  the  most  productive  territories  of 
India,  and  being  environed  by  jungles  N.  and  S..  appears 
like  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  wihiernoss.  Tlio  chief 
articles  of  produce. are  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
mulberry-trees.  A  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  B. 
lies  in  its  coal  mlne.s,  winch  are  very  extensive.  The 
zemindars  (or  proprietors)  are  very  opulent,  and  the 
proportion  of  Mohainmeilans  to  Himloos  isalamt  one  to 
five.  B.  became  subject  to  the  Britisli  in  1760.  (Mj). 

Burdwaii.  Pop.  Estimated  at  1.500, 0(K). 

Burdw\n,  a  city,  and  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  TO  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Calcutta;  Lat.  23®  15'  M.,  Lon.  87®  57'  E.  Pop.  about 
54,000. 

Bureau,  (brdro,)  n.  [Fr.  bureau;  0.  Fr.  6ur«,  hurel, 
thick  cloth  made  of  wool  ilyed  red  (»r  russe.t,  from  L. 
Lat  hurras,  red  and  black.]  Originally,  u  thick,  coarse, 
brownish  kind  of  cloth  made  of  wo<d  ;  hence,  a  writing- 
table,  for  which  it  formed  a  covering,  with  drawers  to 
contain  papers. 

••  For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nalU, 

Nor  bureau  of  expense,  .  .  .  avails 
To  writing  of  good  sense.”  —  Swift. 

—An  office,  court,  or  place  wherein  public  business  is 
transacte*! ;  as,  a  banker’s  bureau. 

— A  department,  or  organized  company  of  persons,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  control  or  take  charge  of  certain  public  du¬ 
ties  ;  as,  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. —  In  the cbissification 
of  ptiblic  officers  of  government,  and  the  di.stnmition 
of  dutie.s  among  them,  a  B.  is  understood  to  he  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  irreat  departments  of  which  the  secretaries, 
or  chief  officers,  constitute  the  cabinet. 

—  A  wanirobe.  or  article  of  furniture  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  clotlies,  Ac.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.)  In  England, 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  closet,  or  garde-de-vin. 

Bureau,  {bu'rd,)  in  lUintns,\\.  N  W.  county,  bounded 
S.E.  by  tlie  Illin<»i8  River,  and  watered  by  Green  River 
and  Bureau  CrtH-k.  Area.  800  sq.  rn.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied.  Soil,  fertile,  fb/j.  Princeton.  Pip.  32,415. 

— A  township  of  Bureau  co. ;  1,145. 

Bureaucracy,  {bu-ro'kra-s}/,)  n.  [Fr.  bureaucratie.] 
The  system  by  whicli  the  Inisiness  of  adrnbristration  is 
carried  on  in  departments,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
chief;  in  contradistinction  to  those  systein.s  in  which 
government  officials  have  a  co-ordinate  authority. 


Burcaucrat'io,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  form 
of,  a  I'ureaucracy. 

Bureau'cratii^t,  n.  An  upholder,  or  supporter  of 
bureaucracy. 

Bii'reaii  CreeU,  in  Illinois,  empties  into  the  Illinois 
River,  in  Putnam  co. 

Bu  reau  Junction,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bu¬ 
reau  CO.,  47  in.  N.N.E.  of  Peoria,  and  30  W.  of  Ottawa. 

Bn'ren,  M\rtin  Van.  See  Van  Buhen. 

Burette,  {l/u-re.V,)  n.  (Chem.)  An  instrument  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  assay  office,  for  the 
juirpose  of  dividing  a  given  portion  of  any  liquid  into 
li)0  or  1,000  equal  parts. 

Biir'l’ord*^  Bamlin;;',  in  Alabama,  a  ])ost-office  of 
\\  ilcox  CO. 

Biir$;',  Burg'll,  (berg,)  n.  See  Borouoh. 

Burg,  a  walled  town  of  Pi  us.siu,  prov.  Saxony,  reg. 
Magdeburg,  on  the  Hie,  13  in.  N.K.  of  Magdeburg. 
Manuf.  Woollens  and  snuff.  Pp.  16,(>12. 

Burgage,  {berfaj^)  71.  [From  burg.]  (Eng.  Law.)  A 
species  of  tenure  in  boroughs,  cities,  and  towns,  under 
which  citizens  hohl  tenements  of  the  sovereign,  orotlier 
person,  at  a  certain  rent 

Biirgall,  n.  {ZobL.)  See  Ctenolabrus. 

Btirgaiuot',  n.  A  variety  of  pear.  —  A  perfume.  See 
Berqamot. 

Bitr'gauei,  Bur'gonet,  n.  [Fr.  boin'guujnntle,  from 
Burgundy.]  The  iiiq»er  part  or  ridge  above  the  crown- 
piece  or  curvaliere  of  the  uncient  helmet,  npon  which 
the  heraldic  crest  of  the  knight’s  family  was  attached, 
and  tci  which  u  panache  of  feathers  wits  sometimes  su- 
peradde*!.  Hence,  B.  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
heraldic  crest  itself;  ami,  at  other  times,  the  entire 
knightly  casipie  so  crested. 

Blir'ga^i,  or  Bcnr.n  vz,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Roiimelia,  on  a  promontory  of  the  Black  Sea,  70  m.  N.E. 
of  Adriaiiople  ; 6,538. 

Biir'gaw  l>e|>oi,  in  W.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  New 
Hanover  co. 

Bur'gee,  n.  Small  coal  for  burning  in  the  furnaces  of 
engines. 

(Naut.)  A  distinguishing  ensign  or  pennant  ending  in 
two  points,  nse<l  by  yachts  and  merchant-vessels. 

Bur'geo  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape 

Breton,  Lat.  47®  33'  N.,  Lon.  57®  44' W.  They  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  P<>p.  abt.  80‘J. 

Btirgeois,  n.  See  Bourge-iis. 

Bur'geou,  t*.  t.  See  Bourgeon. 

— n.  (Ifort.)  A  knot  or  button  put  forth  by  the  branch  of 
a  tree  in  spring. 

Burger,  (boor'jer,)  Gottfried  August,  a  German  poet, 
B.  in  Molmerswende,  1748;  d.  1794.  Well  known  for  his 
ballads,  most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  civilized  world.  He  wn»te  Lenore. 
(translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott);  Ltnardo  and  Blan- 
dine  ;  The  Wdd  Himte.r,  Ac. 

Biirgcmiei^ter,  n.  The  title  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  city  or  bfwn  in  GiTiiiaiiy ;  corresponding  to 
our  mayor,  am!  to  the  French  maire. 

BiirgrK!*».  Tristam.bti  American  statesman  and  orator, 
s.  ill  Rochester,  Massachusetts,  1770.  lie  was  elected  as 
u  represimtcitive  t<i  Congn'ss  in  1825.  and  successively  re¬ 
elected  till  1835,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  candidate 
of  tlie  Democratic  party.  During  the  ten  years  of  his 
congressional  career,  there  was  scarcely  a  iiuestion  of 
any  importance  whicli  he  did  not  illustrate  with  liis 
convincing  logic,  liis  persuasive  eloquence,  or  his  blight¬ 
ing  satire.  D.  1853. 

Bur'g'oss,  n.  [Fr.  bourgeois,  from  L.  Lat.  hurgensi.s, 
from  burg.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  walled 
town ;  a  freeman  of  a  borough ;  a  representative  of  a 
borough  in  tlie  English  parlianu'nt. 

—  A  magistrate  of  a  borough.  An  officer  who  discharges 
the  same  iluties  for  a  borough  that  a  mayor  does  fc»r  a 
city.  The  w<»r'l  is  use*!  in  this  sense  in  Pennsylvania. 

Biir'^s'ess,  or  Bur'gessbeg,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Tip¬ 
perary. 

Biii*'g‘OSS«  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  38  ni. 
S.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Btir'g'osssliip,  n.  State,  privilege,  and  position  of  a 
burgess. 

Bur's'et's  Corner,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Biir'g'otfstou  II,  ill  Pennsylrania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co ,  2U  m.  N.N.W,  of  Washington,  the 
c«i.  Scat. 

Burg^'grravo,  Biir'jfravo,  n  [Ger.  burg-graf.]  In 
Germany,  the  feudal  title  for  a  castellan,  or  lord  of  a 
castle,  having  the  right  of  private  justice,  and  of  impos¬ 
ing  taxes,  Ac. 

Biir;^ti,  n.  See  B'IROuoii. 

Biir^li'bote,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  impost  levied  for 
the  raising  or  repairing  of  the  defences  of  a  borough 
or  city. 

Bur;^U*brecli,  (hurg'hrech,)  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
breacli  of  the  peace. 

Burg^lier,  (hmg'er,)  n.  A  burgess  or  freeman  of  a 
burgh  or  borough. 

{Eccl.  Hist.)  In  Scotland,  a  member  of  the  seceding 
party  from  the  Sctittish  church  (1747)  which  asserted 
the  legality  of  the  burgess-oath  (abiding  by  “  the  true 
religion  professed  within  the  realm”),  their  opponents 
being  denominated  anti-burghers. 

Rtirjjj^h'eriuaster,  n.  See  Burgermf.ister. 

Biir;;‘li'erHlKi|>,  «.  Quality  or  privilege  of  a  burgher; 
citizenship. 

Biir^li  llill.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull  co., 
17  111.  E.N’.E.  of  Warren. 

Burs;;;h'-liol<lei*,  n.  See  Borsholder. 

Bur^fli'-ina-Kter,  n.  A  burgermeister. 

1  (Miriing.)  An  officer  in  tin-mines,  called  also  har- 

I  master  and  bailiff'. 


Bur;;;'li'-inot<*,  n.  [Burgh  and  mMt.,  meeting.]  The 
Ctuirt  of  Wanis  of  a  borough;  a  municipal  court. 

Burglar,  (bcrg'ler,)  n.  [Burg,  and  Arm.  laer,  a  thief; 
Lnt.  iatro ;  Fr.  larron.]  One  guilty  of  burglary. 

Bur;;lu'rioil!^,  a.  Pertaining  to  burglary  ;  constitut¬ 
ing  the  crime  of  burglary. 

Btir$S‘la'riouKly,  u"!'.  In  the  manner  of  a  burglar; 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary. 

Bur^'lary,  n.  [L.  J..at.  turgi  lati'ftcinium.]  (Laiv.) 
The  breaking  ami  entering  the  dwelling-lionse  of  an¬ 
other  in  the  night-time,  with  intiuit  to  coiniiiita  felony. 
This  ofl'ence  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonuient. 

“  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.”  —  Shaks. 

Biir^'O.  a  town  of  Spain,  36  m.  W.of  Malaga  jpcji. 2,500. 

Bur^^oiiiaster,  n.  See  Burgermeister. 

{Z.00L)  See  Gull. 

Bur'gonet,  n.  See  Burganet. 

Burgos,  {bttor'gos,)  H  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  of  same 
n.tnie.  on  the  Arhimjon,  134  in.  N.  cd’Madriil,  and  59  S.W. 
of  Vittoria.  The  city  is  of  irregular  siiape,  but  is  clean 
and  generally  liandsoine.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral;  and  from  having  been  tlie  cradle  of  the  two  most 
renowned  warriors  of  Spain,  —  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  and 
the  Cid  Canipeador.  —  /^.  contains  a  trlninjihal  arch  in 
memory  of  the  former,  and  a  monnmeut  to  the  latter. 
Maiiuf.  Leather,  woollens,  and  huts.  i^.  was  formerly 
the  rt*.sidence  of  the  counts  of  Castile,  and  of  many  of 
the  Castilian  kings.  Ptp.  25,721. 

Bur'^out.  Biir'jfoo,  n.  A  kind  of  thick  porridge 
eaten  by  seamen. 

Biirg^oyne',  John,  an  English  general,  and  dramatic 
author,  B.  abt.  1730.  .After  having  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Portugal,  he  was  sent  to  Anierica  in  1775.  He 
joined  General  Gage  at  Bosttiii,  with  large  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  witnessed,  from  one  of  the  butteries  in  that 
city,  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  which  he  has 
left  an  animated  descrijitioii.  After  pri>ceeding  to  Can¬ 
ada,  as  governor,  he  returned  to  England,  but,  in  1777, 
was  dispatched  to  take  command  of  that  expedition  from 
Canada  against  the  U.  States,  the  failure  of  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  American 
freedom.  Few  battles,  indeed,  have  achieved,  in  their 
ultimate  influence,  results  so  great  as  the  surrender  of 
B.,  with  6.791  fighting-men,  well  jirovided  witli  artillery, 
at  Saratoga,  to  the  army  of  General  Gates.  It  gave  heart 
to  the  colonists, confirmed  them  in  their  rehi.stance.  and, 
in  England,  greatly  strengtlieiied  tlie  hands  of  those  op- 
pose<l  to  a  Continuance  of  ihe  struggle.  B.,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  Was  received  by  the  king  with  marked  dis¬ 
favor.  He  defended  himself  with  eloquence,  and  de¬ 
manded  an  inquiry.  The  inquiry  was  commenced,  but 
summarily  stojtpeil  by  u  pron»gation  of  parliament.  Al- 
tJmugh  B.  did  not  po^ses8  the  genius  of  a  great  general, 
and  wa.s  in  many  respects  utterly  itindcqiiate  to  the 
tasks  imj>osed  upon  him.  yet  no  one  can  read  the  work 
jmhlislied  in  his  tleleuce — State  of  the  Expedition  from 
Canada,  Lomlon,  1780 — williont  acknowledging  his 
courage,  and  det«‘cting  qualities,  which,  in  a  less  exalt¬ 
ed  station,  might  have  been  of  service  to  his  country. 
Disgusted  with  his  treatment  by  tlie  govt.,  he  retlted 
into  private  life,  and  devote*!  his  leisure  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dramas,  many  of  which,  as  the  Maid  of  the.  Oaks, 
The  Lord  of  the.  Manor,  Ac.,  were  highly  pojuilarin  their 
day.  His  best  play,  The  Heiress,  still  keeps  the  stage. 
D.  1792. 

{Bot.)  See  Cenchucs. 

Bur'g-rave,  n.  See  Burggrave. 

Blir^funiSy.  [Fr.  Bourgogne.]  An  ancient  province 
of  France,  now  forming  the  departments  of  Cote  d'Or, 
Saone-et-Luire,  Ain,  and  part  of  Youiie.  Dijon  was  the 
capital  of  B.  The  ancient  Burgundians  {Burgundi  or 
Burgandiones),  originally  a  German  tribe,  were  at  first 
settled  on  tlie  liaiiks  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and 
afterwards  extemled  tlumisclves  to  the  Rhine  ami  the 
Neckar,  and,  in  407.  penetrate*!  into  Roman  Gaul.  Their 
conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  in  tlio  course  of 
eight  days!  Tlmy  a*l*»pli'*l  a  brief  Ariun  ctmfession  of 
faith,  ami  were  bajitize*!.  From  407  t<»534.  tlie  kiugtlom 
of  jR.  was  several  times  divided ;  and  in  451,  Gumlicar, 
king  of  B.,  with  10,000  men,  c*»nfronted  Attila,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  tradition  of  tlil.s  overthrow  of 
the  old  Burgundians  is  still  pr**8ervedin  a  confused  form 
in  X.\\Q  Nibelungen  Lied,  lii  534,  passe*!  under  the  rule 
of  the  Franks;  but  the  weak  government  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  kings  allowed  It  to  become  once  more  in¬ 
dependent,  and  it  was  tmine*!  tlie  kingdom  of  Arles,  from 
the  residence  of  its  first  king.  Boso.  who  died  887.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  lamis;  and  after  a  time  of  con¬ 
tention,  ami  division  of  the  French  territt/ries,  Duke  Ru¬ 
dolf,  nephew  of  King  Hugo  of  France,  made  liimself 
ruler  of  Upper  B.,  ami  was  fidlowed  by  Rudolf  H. 
(912),  who  was  crowiie*!  king  of  Italy  in  921,  and  united 
Lower  B.,  or  Arles,  to  his  t)wn  kingdom  in  928.  Conrad 
tlie  Peaceable  sncceeiled,  and  after  him  Kmlolf  III.,  who 
dying  without  male  issue  in  1033,  bequeathed  liis  king¬ 
dom  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  of  Germany,  whose  son, 
Henry  HI.,  made  it  a  duchy  of  the  German  empire. 
With  Philip  the  Good,  the  foumler  *>f  the  new  *lucal 
dynasty  of  B.,  a  new  and  splemli*!  sera  was  c*immenced, 
in  1363,  and  was  contium'd  to  the  *leaih  of  Charles  the 
Bohi  (</.  f.),  in  1477,  who  left  no  male  issue.  B.  was  then 
incorporate*!  with  France. 

Burii^uiKly  71.  (Med.)  A  resin  obtained  from 

the  species  of  fir  know’ii  as  the  whit**  pine.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  obtained  pure,  a  comrimn  pine  resin  being 
mixed  with  it.  Burgumly  pitch  is  only  used  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  plasters,  in  which  it  is  retained  on  account 
of  its  warm,  stimulating  prepertie'*.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  pitch  plaster,  emplasli'um  picit^ 
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and  in  making  the  common  warming  plaster — a  comhi- 
iii»th)ri  of  Burgundy  piti  h,  litharge  pljiater,  and  blister 
plaster. 

Wilier,  n.p{.  Tlu'se  ce)elirate<l  French 
witiesderive  their  name  from  the  ancient  pr4>\imo<d  Bur¬ 
gundy.  They  are  wines  of  <!<  licious  flavor  ami  humpiet, 
and  areoften  rcconiinemled  in  ihe  cure  of  disej^.*,  as  a 
light,  dilTustldo  Rtiiuiilant,  on  acccuint  of  the  Ninall  per¬ 
centage  «»f  alcohol  contained  in  tlnuii.  They  are  imper¬ 
fectly  kmiwii  ill  this  coutitry,  t«»  w  hich  it  lias  been  be- 
lievc'l  that  they  would  not  well  bear  a  eea-v<»yage.  It 
has  been  ascertiiiued  that,  in  well-corked  bottles,  tlie 
B.  wines  may  be  im[>orted  in  gimil  conditi<»n,  but  we 
do  not  believe,  as  Ins  Immui  said,  that  they  improve  by 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  most  r«-nowned  red  wines  oV 
//.are  Ro)A<iuC--Cn'iti^  Cl'>s  i'hamhprthu 

J{icU>’hnU''f/,  and  B'autt''.  Tin*  Chnhiia^  a  white  wine, 
is  relatively  inferior  to  the  r«*d  products  of  <5^.  though 
preferred  hy  some  to  the  best  grow  ths  of  w’liite  B4)r- 
deaux  (claret).  The  animal  product  of  wine  in  B.  is 
about  7,0;)l),iH)')  gallons. 

Burial,  n.  Act  of  burying;  interment;  a 

sepulture:  a  funeral. — See  S  :i‘ULTuuk. 

{Iaiw.)  No  fl.  is  lawful  unless  made  in  conformity 
with  the  I'ical  regulations:  and  wdieti  a  dead  body  has 
been  found,  it  c.innot  bi^  lawftilly  btiried  until  llio  coro¬ 
ner  has  hebl  an  impiest  over  it. 

Buri'il  Srcicf..  That  portion  of  a  religious  service  re¬ 
lating  to  the  iutenuent  of  the  dead;  us,  the  Knglish 
buinal  servic-’. 

Biirial-^roiiii(l«  n.  A  place  nppropriate<l  for  de- 
po>iting  the  il.'ad;  a  cemetery. 

Bit'ridilii,  Jn.vN,  a  French  scholastic  philosopher,  B.  at 
B'dhune,  ti  nirished  in  the  14lli  century.  The  events  4*f 
his  life, as  w«dl  as  the  manner  td'  ids  ileatli,  are  very  ob¬ 
scure.  One  account  states,  that  ho  was  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  by  command  of  .Marguerite  de  Bourgogne, 
daughter  in-law  of  Bldlippo  le  B  1,  whose  infi<lelities  he 
had  rebuked.  .Vnoth-T,  later,  hut  less  mythicaldooking 
account,  states  that  //.  was  driven  from  France  as  a  flis- 
ciple  of  Occam,  and  tied  to  Austria,  wliero  he  founded  a 
scliool.  II<‘  is  now  but  known  for  an  apidogno  wddeh 
ho  invented  to  illustrate  the  doctiineof  free  will.  “An 
ass,”  says  lie,  “  placed  midway  between  two  bumlles  of 
hay,  w'ould  maintain  his  position,  ami  die  of  starvation, 
if  he  liad  no  choice;  luit  if  he  turns  to  one  siihs  or  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  Ills  appetite,  then 
he  ha.s  choice,  and  of  coui*se  fri'fdom  of  w  ill.”’  This  proji- 
osition,  commonly  called  “  Buridan's  ass,”  was  long  a 
source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  schools.  It  has  been 
said  that  tins  celebrated  Bopldsm  w'as  ad<lnoed,  not  by 
//.,  but  by  his  adversaries,  who  wished  to  ridicule  Ids 
metapliysical  diicirine  of  /)‘  tfnnifiix'» .  D.  1538. 

Blir'icr,  n.  Oua  wdio  buries;  that  which  covers  or  con¬ 
ceals 

Bll'rlii,  n.  [Fr.  hurin  :  It.  Iforino,  hoJino,  from  the  root 
of  5oc«  or /n7c.)  A  graver;  uu  instrument  for  engrav¬ 
ing.  See  Graver. 

Bn'riti)  a  S.  district  of  Newfoundland. 

Burk.  in  Jow<t,  a  post-office  t>f  BentiUi  co. 

Burke,  v.  a.  [From  the  name  of  an  Irishman  who  first 
perpetrated  the  crime  in  I8*J9.]  To  tnui  der  in  <*rder  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  body  for  dissection.  (  r.) — To  dispose  of  in  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  manner;  to  shelve;  as.  to  burke  a,  question 

B  iirkc.  Edmond,  an  eminent  author,  statesman,  and 
orator,  b.,  of  a  good  Irish  family,  at  Dublin,  1730.  After 
leaving  Trinity  College  in  that  city,  where  he  had 
acquitted  him.self  brilliantly,  he  resmted  to  Tjondon  in 
1740,  where  h«  becaim*  an  a-ssociateof  the  most  eminent 
literary  cli:u'.icters  of  that  day.  In  1756,  he  published  his 
celebrateti  E<saf/  on  the  Snhlinu  awl  Benuti/iilu,  whicli  at 
once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  authors.  In  176  ). 
B.  hecaino  secretary  to  fliu  Maiajuis  of  llockinghani. 
prime-iididsicr  of  England,  ami  obtained  a  seat  in  I’ar- 
liainent,  where  lie  joiiie^l  the  Whig  party.  In  1769  ap¬ 
peared  his  observations  On  the  i*res>'nt  Slttle  of  the  N  ttvm. 
which  eliciteil  such  admiration  as  to  draw  upon  B.  the 
credit  of  the  authorship  of  the  letters  of  “Jutdus.” 
which  appearetl  about  the  same  time.  On  the  oiitl>reak 
of  the  American  War,  B.  csp<»ns«‘d  the  side  of  the  colo¬ 
nists,  and  on  the  19th  April,  1774,  in  the  del»ate  for  re¬ 
pealing  tlie  iluty  on  tea,  levie*!  on  the  .\mericnn  people, 
he  delivered  a  sp  ‘ecli  that  electrified  the  BrlL.sh  senate. 
B.  steadily  continm-d  to  he  the  champion  of  liberal 
measures  in  the  English  parliament,  ami,  in  1782,  was 
made  a  privy-councillor,  and  paymaster  of  the  force.s. 
Shortly  afterward.s,  on  Mr.  l*itt  taking  the  head  of  the 
govt.,  B.  became,  in  conjunciion  with  his  illustrious 
friemi  Fox.  one  of  the  loaders  of  tlie  opposition.  In 
1788,  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  (7. r.),  late  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  Imlia,  for  “  higli  crimes  and  mlsdo- 
nieanonrs,”  B  was  one  of  .the  iiiaiiager.s  of  the  imjieach- 
ment.  On  the  third  ilay  of  this  imunentons  triul(whicli 
lasted  for  10  years),  d^diveretl  in  the  English  House 
of  Comrnon.s  a  sjieech  only  equalled  by  tlio  famous 
“Begum”  speecli  of  hi.s  friend  Sheridan.  This  womler- 
ful  masterpiece  of  commanding  oratory  held  parliament 
for  nine  days  under  a  spell  of  mingled  aw'c  and  admira¬ 
tion.  On  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Frencli  revolution,  lie  de¬ 
fended  the  cause  of  the  French  royal  family,  and  de- 
noiiiicitd  tlie  excesses  of  the  revolntiiuiists  in  such  un¬ 
measured  language  a.s  estraiigeil  him  from  his  old  politi¬ 
cal  associates.  In  parti<ailar,  his  championship  ol  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  -Marie  .Antoinette  was  one  of  those 
episodes  of  the  oM  knightly  spirit  of  past  liays,  resusci¬ 
tated  to  redeem  Hie  barbarous  proletarianism  of  the 
time.  It  \va8  in  this  speecli,  wlien  ilescribing  the  woes 
of  this  hapless  queen,  that  he  uttered  his  memorable 
words,  “  Tlie  age  of  chivalry  is  pa.st,  ’tis  gone !  ”  //.  next 
produced  his  l{fjUrU«m  on  the  Revolution  of  France,  a 
W'urk  which  has  had  no  equal  iu  knowledge,  elociueuce, 
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or  insight  into  the  tortuous  sjdrit  of  party.  Within  the 
year,  19,001)  copies  of  tills  work  were  sold  in  England, 
and  13,000  in  Fiance.  It  jncMiuced  an  ettect  siicli  na  no 
other  political  essay  ev«T  Imd;  it  arrested  the  violent 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  England,  and 
gave  the  first  ami  most  deci^ive clie<-k  to  the  (iisorganis- 
ing  influences  whicli  were  rapitlly  spreading  through 
Europe.  This  great  Irishman  D.  Till  July,  1797. 

BiirkiS  in  O'Oif/ia,  an  E.  county,  di\id>'<l  from  S.  Caro¬ 
lina  hy  the  Savannah  River;  urea,  1,040  ^q.  in.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Ogeecliee  River  and  Ktw  ky  and  Brier 
creeks.  Surface  Umlulatmg.  N«i7.  Kxci  llent,  witii  sub¬ 
strata  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  .Agate  and  jasper  are 
also  obtaimal.  th/>.  Wayiiesboiougli.  /hp.  17,679. 

Burke,  in  Sew  l'aW.-,a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Fojt.  2,141. 

Blirko.  in  Sortk  Carolina,  a  M’.  county,  having  an  area 
of  about  450  8«j.  in.  It  is  watered  by  Catawlia  ami  Lin- 
ville  rivers  and  by  Mulberry  Creek.  Surface,  Hilly,  being 
skirted  on  the  N.W.  by  tlie  Blue  Ridge.  Soil.  Tob-rsibly 
good.  This  county  was  named  after  the  illustrious 
British  statesman,  Etlinund  Burke.  Chp.  Morgantown. 
Pop.  9,777. 

Burko,  ill  Vermont,  a  post-towmshiii  of  Caledonia  co., 
48  111.  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  ^^aHf.  i)tarch,  leather,  Ac. 
Pop.  1,162. 

Boarke,  in  BViconxm,  a  post-towu»hip  of  Dane  co.',  pop. 
1,127. 

BiirkVr,  n.  One  who  hurks,  or  commits  burking. 

Burkef*4'villo,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Cnmherlami  co.,  on  Cumberland  River,  116  m.  15.  by  W. 
of  Frankfort:  7)0/1.  2,774. 

BurkoMA'illo,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Prince  Edw'urd 
CO.,  52  in.  W.  of  Petersburg. 

niir'kott»%'illo,  in  Marylaiid,  a  post-office  of  Fred¬ 
erick  CO. 

Bitrko'ville,  in  Texan,  n  post-village,  cap.  of  Newton 
CO  ,  on  Little  Cow  Creek,  34o  ni.  E  by  N.  of  Austin  City. 

Biirk'iSkin,  n.  The  practieeof  quietly  murdering  people, 
in  onler  to  sell  tlndr  bodiivs  for  dissection. 

Biirk*H  <*ard«*ii,  in  a  P.  O.  of  Tazewell  co. 

BlirliM'villo,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Monroe  co. 

Blirksville,  in  Virginia,  w.  I’.  O.  of  Nottaway  co. 

Burl,  {fnrl,}  r.  a.  [From  To  remove  burs,  knots, 

loose  thr<?ad,  Ac.  from  cloth.  —  To  tkess  cloth  as 

fullers  do. 

— A  knot  in  thread  or  clotli. 

Blir'luOO,  n.  Same  as  BuudelaIS,  q.  v. 

Burloi;;tl,  Loud.  See  Cm  n.. 

Biirl'er,  n.  One  wlio  dresses  cloth;  one  who  removes 
knots.  Ac.  fnun  cloth. 

Burlo^Mon,  iu  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

BurloHUii)  in  Tejcan,  a  S.  central  county,  bounded  N.E. 
by  Brazi>s  River,  and  S.  by  Yegiia  Creek,  yfrm,  1.0*25  ' 
sq.  111.  Stnl.  For  the  most  part  fertile.  Cap.  Caldwell. 
Pip.  8,072, 

Burlosque,  (ftwr-Zes/v',)  a.  [Fr. :  It.  ?>«r^c5co,  from  L. 
IaiI.  hurlnre,  to  jest,  play  tlie  fool;  L.  \ji\X..  hurUnchns, 
satirical.]  Jesting;  jeering;  jocular;  tending  to  excite 
laughter  by  luilicrt)us  images. 

— n.  {Lit.)  A  stylo  of  comp4)sition  in  which  the  humor 
consists  in  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  things  higli  and  low’, 
of  high  tlionglits  clotlietl  iu  low  expressions;  or  vice 
of  onlinary  or  base  t«)pics  investe<l  in  artificial 
dignity.  The  B.  stylo  may  exist  iu  eonver.sati^iii  as  w  ell  as 
in  written  composition,  ami  even  in  acting  and  drawing. 
It  is,  however,  most  ctunmoii  in  poetry.  //.  appears  to 
liave  Ix-eti  unknown  among  the  ancients;  but  speci¬ 
mens  of  it  are  found  iu  most  modern  languages,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Italian.  Butler's  Uudibras  is  a  well-known 
example  in  Englisb. 

— r.  a.  To  turn  into  ridicule;  to  make  ludicrous  by  per¬ 
verted  representation. 

Burle^quor,  {hurAesk'er,)  n.  One  who  burlesques,  or 
acta  iu  a  burlesque. 

Biirlet'ta,  n.  [It.,  from  burlare,  to  jest.]  A  comic  ope¬ 
retta  or  musical  farce. 

Biir'linosM,  n.  State  of  being  Imrly ;  bulkiiiess. 

Bur^liii;fniiie,  Anson,  b.  at  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
1822.  Having  embarked  iu  politics,  bo  w':is  electtsl  a 
member  of  tUo  senate  of  Massacliu.setts,  and  afterwards 
of  Congress.  He  was  sent  as  U.  States  Minister  to  the 
Chinese  gov.  in  1861.  On  Ids  retirement  from  this  |K>8t, 
in  1867,  lie  was  requested  by  the  regent,  Prince  Rung,  to 
go  on  a  special  mission  for  tlie  Chinese  gov.,  to  some  for¬ 
eign  conrt.s.  After  visiting  the  U.  States,  wliere  lie  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty,  July  4.  he  sailed  fnnii  New  York,  and 
arrive<l  at  Liverpool  in  Sejit.  with  the  Chinese  mission,  in¬ 
cluding  lOChinesoaml  2  European  secretaries.  The  mis¬ 
sion,  received  hy  the  Queen,  Nov.  20.1868,  left  England  for 
Paris.  Jan.  2,  1869,  and  B.  D.  ;i4  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  1870- 

Biirliii;i‘amo«  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  twp.,  cap. 
of  Osage  CO.,  2*2  m.  S.S.W.  of  Topeka ;  p/p.  of  tw  p.  1,549. 

Blir'lill^lltiin,  in  /Veu;  York,  a,  pust-villugeuf  Sullivan 
county. 

Blirliiitf'lia.lll*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Meigs  co. 

lStirl'iii;;:-iroii,  tt.  An  instrumeiit  used  in  burling 
cloth. 

Bur'liii;fton,  Rich  ard  Boyle,  third  E  arl  or,  and  fourth 
Earl  of  CokK,  b.  1695.  Ho  was  di8tiugui»lied  for  hisar- 
chitectural  taste  and  skill,  and  designed  many  fine  etli- 
fices  in  England;  and  he  was  not  les.s  eminent  for  his 
munificent  patronage  of  arts  and  letters.  He  was  the 
friemi  of  Pope  and  Bi.shop  Berkeley,  and  published  at  liis 
ow’ii  expense  one  of  Palladio’s  works.  D.  1753. 

Biir'iiiisrtoii,  iu  England.  See  Bridungton. 

Biir'lill^toii*  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Hart¬ 
ford  c<i.,  on  Farmington  River,  15  m.  W.  of  Hartford ; 
pop.  1,319. 

Burlington,  in  JUinois,  a.  post-village  and  township 
of  Kane  co.,  54  lu.  W.  by  N.  of  Cliicugo;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  919. 
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Biir'lin^i^fon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
ol  Carroll  CO.,  52  m.  N.of  Imliuuapolis;  wru).  of  towa- 
shij).  1.19H. 

— A  villagi*  of  Delaware  co..  on  Prairie  Creek,  7  ni.  S.E, 
of  .Muncie:  pop.  about  150. 

—A  vill.  of  Kush  co.,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Uushville;  pop.'2lS. 

Bnrliii;;tOii.  in  Iowa,  a  thriving  p.-st-city, and  M’a'tof 
justice  oi  Di'S  Moims  co  ,  and  fomiei  ly  the  i>tate  cap.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  45  m.  from  Keoknk,2iU  in  W.S  W 
of  Cliicagn,  and  260  Iruni  J5t.  l>ouis.  Tliis  is  a  well-built 
and  rajiiilly  impn»ving  city,  and  most  picturesquely  bit- 
nated.  P-p.  14,930. 

I  Bnrliii^t«»ii.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  an<l  township 
ol  (.ofiey  C4» ,  on  tlie  Neosho  River,  tO  in.  S.S.W.  of  Law 
reiiee;  pop.  of  township.  1,600. 

Btl  rl i  11^*1  on.  in  Ke^iturki/.n  jiost-village  and  twp.,  cap. 
of  lb  •one  CO.,  16  m.  S.M.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  oftwp.  l,r).57. 

Bnrliii;;;t4»ii.  in  a  post-townsliip  of  Penobscot 

CO.,  4n  111.  N.E.  of  Bangor:  pop.  ;-J>3. 

Bn  ri  i  n;£‘f  <»n,  in  Afa.isachusvtC,  a  po.st-townsliip  of  Mid- 

I  illcsex  CO.,  14  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  626. 

|Blii*lin;;:toii.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  1,485. 

|  — A  townshij)  tif  Lapeer  co. ;  pop.  880. 

Biirliii$;-toii.  in  Minna^ota,  a  Aillage  of  Clay  co.,  on 
(he  Rj'd  River  of  tlie  North. 

Bnrliiiji'lnii,  in  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 

Biirliii^ton.  in  2VVic  Jersey,  a  central  county,  embrac¬ 
ing  an  area  ot  iibiuit  COO  S4j.  m.  Bi.unded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  Delaware  River,  ami  S.E,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Egg  Harbor  River,  and  Ram  oens,  Assiscunk,  and  Cross¬ 
wicks  crA*eks  <lrain  this  comity.  Surface,  lev**!, 
generally  fertile,  ('ap.  Mount  Holly,  /hp.  53,639. 

—  A  city.  i)ort  of  entry,  and  low  nsbip  of  the  above  co..  <»n 
the  Delaware,  nearly  facing  Ibistol,  *20  m.  from  I'liila- 
delpfiia.  ami  12  S.W  .  of  Trenton.  'I  bis  isaviryhaml- 
sonie,  ami  well  built  and  liglititl  tow  n.  possessing  a  ct-l- 
lege  ami  many  fine  buildingK.  It  is  in  summer  a  gn  at 
resort  of  Idiiladeljibia  pleasure-seekers,  and  was  <<rigi- 
nallv  calleil  Xew  Bm'erty.  /Mp,  6,842. 

Bn  on.  in  X.  York,  a  twp.  tif Otsego  co. ;  p.  1,476. 

ill  0//<o,  a  village  of  Clinton  co ,  11  m. 
N.W.  of  M'ilniington. 

— A  village  of  Belmont  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

— A  village  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co. ;  pop.  1,061. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  ol  Lawrence  co  ,  on  the  Ohio,  146  m. 
S.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Marseilles  township.  M\vand4it  co. 

Biirliiijjrton,  in  a  village* of  Linn  co.,  11  m. 

S.S.IV.  ol  Albaiiv. 


Bnrlin;;:loii.  in  Pe7in.iiylvania.  a  post-villageand  town¬ 
ship  of  Bradford  co.,  H  in.  W.  of  ’r««wanda  ;  /><■/>.  1,375. 

Bnrliii;;'toii.  in  Vernonf,  a  fl<  uiisbing  city,  port  of 
entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  ( liitlendeii  co..  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lake  C  bamplaiii.  40 
111.  W.N.W.  of  Montpelier,  ami  82  N.  ol  AVhitelialL  Lat. 
44®  27' N.,  Lon.  73®  10' W.  'Ibis  is  a  finely  built  and 
I)leasantly  situated  place,  and  contains  tlie  Slate  Uni¬ 
versity.  and  many  hundsome  buildings.  It  is  largely 
engaged  in  shipping,  and  is  a  busy  town  generally.  J’op. 
14,387. 

Bnrlin$;'(on«  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Roanoke  co. 

— A  village  of  Hampshire  co.,  on  Patterson's  Creek,  ‘205 
111.  N.W.  of  Riclimond. 

Burlington,  in  W.  Virginia,  n  P.  0.  of  Mineral  co. 

Bnrliii^'toii,  ill  a  fiourisbing  post-village 

and  township  of  Racine  co.,  on  Fox  River,  *26  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Racine  City ;  p'p.  of  township,  2,762 ;  of  vill.  1,589. 

Bnrlliifftoii  Flnts,  in  X^ew  york,o.  post-village  of 
Otsego  CO.,  *25  Ill.  S.  of  Utica. 

Burly,  (ber'Ii,)  a.  [.\.  S.  gebur:  Du.  hoer;  Ger.  baiter,  a 
boor,  boor-like.j  Like  a  boor;  great  iusize;  of  full  fig¬ 
ure:  clumsy. 


“  Too  hurly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gate.”  — •  Dryden. 


— Boisterous:  coarse  and  rough. 

*•  It  was  the  orator's  own  hurly  way  of  nonsense.”  —  Cotiiey. 


Bnr'niali,  Birmaii,  or  the  Birman  Empire,  in  Asia,  an 
extensive  country  of  India  beyoml  the  Ganges,  Ibrnierly 
the  most  pow'erfiil  Ftate  of  that  peniii.-ula,  and  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  at  present :  extending  betw'een  the 
lat.  of  9®  ami  27®  N..  upwards  of  l,CKi0  ni.  in  length,  and 
nearly  600  in  breadtli.  At  present  it  comprises  the  ter¬ 
ritory  betw'een  Lat.  15®  4.*'  and  *27®  22'  3U"  N.,  and  Lon. 
92®  and  99®  Fk ;  having  W.  tlie  British  provs.  of  Ara- 
can,  Chittagong, and  P<  gu;  N..  Upper  As.-iam  and  Thibet ; 
E.,  the  Chinese  prov.  Yunnan,  Lao.s,  the  country  of  the 
imlcqiendeiit  Shaiis,  and  prov.  of  Martaban  belonging  to 
the  British  :  and  8-,  the  kingdom  of  Fiam,  and  tlie  British 
province  of  Pt-gn.  Area,  about  *2.000,000  sq.  m.  B.  is 
enclosed  E.  ami  W.  by  two  principal  oflsets  of  the  Hi¬ 
malaya  chain  of  mountains,  w  liicli  again  ramify  into  sub¬ 
ordinate  iiionntaiii  ranges.  From  Cape  Negrais  to  23° 
N.,  the  Yoomadong  range  constitutes  the  W.  boundary, 
giving  a  maximum  nltitiuie  of  5,0ou  ft.  Tlie  highest 
summit,  however,  in  this  country  is  tlie  Phungan.  attain¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  12,474  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. — Plains,  <fc.  Tliere  are  many 
plains,  hut  none  of  them  very  extensive  :  numerous  val¬ 
leys  of  the  highest  fertility  and  beauty  are  found  in  tlie 
S.  of  the  empire;  in  the  N.  they  are  mostly  defiles  or 
narrow  stejipes. —  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Irra- 
w’ad^ly,  with  its  affluents  :  anfi  the  San-luen,  and  Si-tang ; 
all  streams  4)f  the  first  class.  The  largest  lake  is  that 
of  Kandangyee,  or  the  “Gr^-at  Royal  Lake,”  ‘25  m.  N.  of 
Ava,  which  is  30  m.  long  hy  9  broml.  Min.  The  N.  prov. 
are  the  richest  in  valuable  minerals.  Besides  fine  mar¬ 
ble,  serpentine  and  nephrite,  and  amber  mines  are 
Avorked  by  the  Chinese,  g4)bl,  silver,  rubies,  bapi)bires, 
diamonds, and  topazes;  iron, copper,  tiu,lead,auUmuuy, 
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arsenic,  vitriol,  sulplmr,  and  nitre  are  found.  C<ki1  is  also 
believed  to  exist  largely.  Betroleum  has  been  obtained 
to  the  gross  annual  amount  ot  8u,0UU  lbs.;  but  its  ex> 
p4jrtation  has  been  considerably  diminished  hIuch  the 
gre.it  development  of  this  product  in  the  U.  States. 
The  government  has  a  monop<dy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones. — Clim.  Gem-rally  lie-althy,  especially  in 
the  hilly  tracts.  The  extremes  of  heal  and  cold  are 
rarely  experienced,  e.xcept  before  the  periodical  rains. 
Jiot.  ic.OOJ  dilToreut  species,  natives  idThis  country,  were 
collecteil  by  Or.  Wallicli.  in  I82b:  the  teak-tree  abounds; 
the  saul  and  varnish-iree  are  most  plentiful;  and  the 
bamboo  grows  to  the  circumference  of  24  inches  in  the 
jungles.  The  mim  isa  catechu,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and 
cotton-plant  are  common  ;  and  the  tea-jdunt,  ofa  genuine 
character,  besides  inferior  sorts,  flourishes  in  ihe  N.  and 
central  provinc{*s.  The  banajia,  C(K  oa.  palm,  pine-apple, 
guava,  jambo,  ami  maug«»  are  abundant;  but  citrous, 
pomegranates,  and  oranges  are  the  only  fruits  shareii  in 
common  with  Kurope.  Bulse  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  mil¬ 
let,  and  rice  are  extensively  cultivated. — ElephanU 
of  three  different  varieties,  the  singb-'horned  rhiiUK.-eros, 
wild  boar,  tiger,  l«x)pard,  &c.,  iiihabit  thejnngles:  buffa¬ 
loes,  |»orLMj  pines,  civet  ami  wild  cats,  and  great  numbers 
of  apes.  deer.  an<l  antelopihi  are  fouml.  Occasionally  a 
white  elephant  is  met  with,  which  is  much  prizeil,  ami 
one  is  always  kept  as  part  of  the  royal  establish  men  t  at 
Ava,  where  he  is  treated  with  the  greatt‘st  Ciire  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Barrots,  and  other  tropical  bird-s  of  rich  plumage, 
are  plentiful :  while  the  serpent  tribe,  replib*s,  and  ven¬ 
omous  insects  flourish  ht-re  to  a  formidable  extent. — 
Jnhab.  S  -veral  distim-t  tribes  inhabit  the  B.  terntorie.s  : 
viz.,  1.  The  Mramma  (Barmans),  between  19^aud24®  N. 
Ljit.;  2,  between  the  Shan-luen  river  ami  the 

Anopectoinoo  hills:  8.  with  more  aflinity  to  the 

Siamese  than  other  nices.  ami  spreading  over  tlio  E.  ami 
N.  provinces:  4.  Cxs‘.?ayer.«,  cliietly  in  the  capital;  5. 
Khfjens^  a  rude  people,  sciitt«re«l  among  the  other  pop¬ 
ulation;  6.  the  I'd,  proliably  a  Chinese  tribe  who  have 
ailopted  Burmese  custom.s;  and  the  Karyens,  Zabauitrs, 
and  several  others.  .Must  of  these  nations,  though  dif- 


Fig.  4o2.  —  a  burme.se  civil  officer. 


fering  in  language  and  manners,  are  of  the  pliysical 
type  common  to  all  those  situated  between  India  and 
China,  resembling  most,  however,  the  M  days.  They  are 
generally  well-featured,  robust,  ami  active;  more  lively 
th  in  their  Bengalee  neighbors,  thieving,  lying,  deceitful, 
servile,  am!  proud,  but  at  the  same  time  courteou.s,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  religious.  —  Agric.  Farming  is  on  a  very 
rude  and  limited  scale:  rice,  millet,  and  maize  being 
the  produce  generally  raise<l;  cotton,  of  gcaid  texture, 
but  short  staple,  is  extensively  cultivated.  Oxen  are 
used  only  for<lraught.  The  Burmin  horse  is  strong  and 
active,  and  used  only  for  the  sad>lle.  The  elephant  i.s 
domesticated  and  used  for  drauglit  purposes — 
Manufactures  are  in  the  most  rude  and  bu-kward  state: 
bells,  cutlery,  and  matchlocks,  lacquered  ware,  coarse 
cotbms.  Ac.,  form  the  i>riucipal  articles. — C-ni.  The  iirin- 
cipal  foreign  trade  is  with  China,  and  its  chief  seat  the 
town  of  Bhatno;  whitlier  theChine.se  caravans  come,  and 
meet  the  Burmese  and  Mohammedan  merchants;  and, 
from  Dec.  to  April,  this  town  presents  a  more  animated 
scene  of  active  industry,  anil  a  greater  variety  of  people, 
than  is, perhaps,  to  befounilat  any  f>ther  fair  in  .Asia.  The 
total  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  China  i.s  variously 
estimated  at  from  $2,000,0:)')  to  $1.500.000. — furrmn/. 
There  is  no  coined  money  in  excepting  stune  of  very 
base  quality,  and  of  lead,  struck  at  Amnrapfira  :  gtdd  and 
silver  ingiits,  of  a  tied  weiglit,  and  various  degrees  of 
purity,  form  the  rest  of  tlie  currency.  Gold  is  valued  at 
about  17  times  the  worth  of  silver,  a  tical  of  which  latter, 
nearly  pure,is  worth  SOcents. — Gorf.  An  hereditary  and 
absolute  des{)oti9in  is  th^  ruling  f<»rm  of  government, 
the  emperor  being  “  lord  of  life  and  liinh”  over  his  sub¬ 
jects,  who  style  him  “golden  ”  They  approach  him 
with  their  hands  joined  above  their  heads,  ami  even  make 
obeisance  to  the  palace  walls,  before  which  all  must  dis¬ 
mount  and  take  off  their  shoes.  The  wdiole  nation  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  royal  family,  nobles,  and  comtnonHlty. 
and  none  dare  assume  tlie  dress  of  a  superior  grade.  The 
Burmese  have  no  further  distinctious  of  caste^  as  in 


India,  although,  in  other  respects,  a  kind  of  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  prevails. —  Hn'euue.  Besides  the  gov ernnieut  mo¬ 
nopolies, —  l-lOth  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  10  per 
cent,  ou  imports  and  ou  exports,  —  a  system  ol  wriug- 


Fig.  453. 

1.  Kee  Woijgee,  or  prime  miulster,  2.  A  trooper. 

ing  money,  in  the  fi»rm  of  forced  presents,  from  the 
people,  jirevails  to  a  great  extent,  and,  altogether, 
combine  to  form  the  financial  resources  of  this  country. 
Arm)/.  The  Burmese  are  not,  as  a  nation,  a  military 
people,  but  would  make  good  soldiers  under  able  officers. 
They  have  no  standing  army,  but  every  man  is  liable  to 
serve,  and,  in  einergeney,  can  bring  a  respectable  force 
of  about  5o,000  men  into  the  field  — !\eh'gi(m  and  Fduc. 
The  religion  of  the  Burmese  is  Bnddbism.but  toleration 
with  regard  to  foreigners  is  fully  jierniitted,  although 
they  are  most  intolerant  among  them-selves ;  no  Burman 
dare  change  his  religion  under  the  severest  penalties: 
and  the  most  rigorous  measnn-s  are  adopted  for  sup¬ 
pressing  all  religious  iut  ovations.  Education  is  so  far 
diffused  that  almost  every  male  Burman  can  read  and 
write;  and  this  is  the  case  witli  many  of  the  females. — 
Mannrrx  and  Customs.  The  dress  of  the  pi*ojde  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  the  Hindoos,  although  in  the 
N.K.  of  the  empire  the  Chinese  costume  is  adoj)ted. 
Cliewing  betel  is  common,  and  smoking  universal,  even 
with  children.  Slavery,  and  especially  the  selling  of 
women,  is  general  ;  polygamy  is  allowed  :  marriage, 
though  a  mere  civil  contract,  is  universally  respi-cted. 
and  the  sovereign  himself  has  no  riglit  to  seize  for  his 
harem  a  married  woman.  Divorces  are  exceedingly 
common.  Boxing,  cock-figliting.  foot-ball,  chess,  and 
dancing,  are  among  the  chief  recreations  of  the  people. 
They  are  good  mimics,  fond  of  acting  and  music,  ami 
their  drama  is  by  far  the  best  among  the  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  nations.  —  Chief  towns.  Mandalay,  Munobobo(tbe 
cap.),  Ava,  Martaban,  Bhamo,  I’rome,  Ac.  J*op.  Estimated 
at  8,000,000.  Hist.  The  earliest  records  of  B.  go  back  to 
the  year  it.  r.  543.  The  first  monarchs  are  6ai«i  to  have 
come  from  Bahar,  in  lliiidostan,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
govt,  at  I’rome,  where  it  continued  for  366  years.  In 
t!»e  18th  cent.,  the  Burmese  became  the  mi>8t  powerful 
nation  of  tlie  E.  peninsula  of  Asia.  Ava  had  been  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  King  of  Pegu  for  some  time  previous  to 
1753.  when  Alompra,  tlie  thunder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
expelleil  the  Peguans,  and  in  1756  conquered  their 
country.  Tli«  {?lian  country  was  conquered  by  his  son  in 
1768;  Ca.«8ay,  in  1774 ;  Aracan,  in  1783;  in  1790,  the 
Tenasserim  provinces  were  taken  from  the  Siamese;  and 
A8,sam  was  compiered  in  1823,  Hostilities  were  then 
commenced  against  British  ImHA,  and  a  war  followed,  in 
which  the  Burmese  were  <lefeated.  ami  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  in  1826,  by  which  the  jirovs.  of  Aracan,  Ye, 
Tevoy,  Mergul.  and  Martaban,  were  cedeil  to  tlie  British, 
together  with  $.\000.000  to  defray  the  wnr-expen.ses.  and 
the  king  of  Ava  ceased  to  hare  dominion  over  Assam, 
Cassay,  and  other  prov.s.  Another  war  between  B.  and 
the  English  broke  out  in  1851,  when  the  latter  stormed 
Martaban  ami  Rangoon,  captured  Pegu  and  Prome,  and 
annexed  Pegu  to  the  British  dominions. 

BiiriiiHli,  British.  See  page  404. 
Burmaniiiaoosp,  Burminmads,  (hur^nn'ne-ai'.se-e.) 
n.pl.  {Bit.)  An  order  of  plants,  order  Diag. 

Regular  flowers  ami  freeperyginous  stamens.  They  are 
herivaceous  plants,  without  Iriie  leaves,  and  with  tufted 
radicle  ones.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular:  perianth 
tubul.ar,  regular,  ^uperio^,  usn.ally  with  6  divisions; 
stamens  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  3  or  6,  dis¬ 
tinct  :  ovary  inferior,  l-celled,  with  three  parietal  placen¬ 
tas;  seeds  numerous,  very  minute:  embryo  soli.l.  This 
order  includes  10  genera  and  38  species,  natives  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  .Africa,  and  America,  Bnrmania 
being  found  a.s  far  north  as  Virginia.  The  species  have 
no  Imp^wfant  properties. 

Bur-iiiari;;'ol<l,  or  Burr-marigold,  n.  (.^o^.)  See 
Bidf.xs. 

Biir'moister,  Hermann',  a  German  naturalist,  b  in 
StraUund,  1807,  and  studied  at  Qreifswalde  and  Halle,) 


where  ho  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

as  elected  proIess*«r  ot  zoology  in  Haile  in  1842.  In 
1850  he  started  on  a  scientific  tour  through  Bnizil.  return¬ 
ing  ill  1in52. —  He  retiinuMi  again,  in  1856,  to  South  Ame- 
lica,  pas.sed  through  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Coli- 
fedei'aliou,  and  in  .Nlarch,  1^59,  over  the  Andes  to  A’o- 
piapo,  by  a  roiitetbat  no  Kurojjeaii  liad  lra\«  rsed  before, 
and  weiitlroiu  there  by  sen,  via  Paioiiuu,  toCul  a.  w  hence 
he  shipped  in  May,  I8i  0,  tor  Geiini.h}  .  In  lt61  here- 
signed  his  professorship  in  Halle,  and  went  to  Biieios 
Ajvres  as  professor  and  director  of  the  niust'iiin  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  which  he  had  estublislied  there.  All  his  w  rit¬ 
ings  show  great  clearness  and  comprehensibility  ol  their 
subject.  His  worksiue  numerou.^;  among  them  are:  — 
Mai'Uul  of  s^’uturul  J/isloig,  ^.ollogical  Atlas.  Manual 
of  Bntenu' toy y,  GV/nra  Jnsict>  ram.  Geological  History  of 
the  Luith  and  i($  inhabitants,  Trarth  in  Brazd.  Trareis 
through  the  Btatrs  of  the  La  iUutay  The  CUmait  of  ihe 
Argentine.  Jifpitblic,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Burii^  r.  M.,  LURSU)  or  BURNT.)  [A.S. 

nan,  or  byitian  ;  G‘»th.  brertnuji ;  Ger.  brennt  7i.]  To  con¬ 
sume  with  fire:  as,  tliehousewas  burntd  down.  (,Soiue- 
timesused  with  u/n) 

— To  injure  or  wound  by  fire  ;  ns,  to  burn  one's  finger. 

— To  exert  the  qualities  ot  heat,  as  by  drying  or  scorch¬ 
ing;  to  heat  ;  to  inflame. 

••  Bui  thU  dry  sorrow  Lunu  up  all  my  tcara.” —  Prpden. 

(Sarg.)  To  cauterize;  as,  to  burn  a  sore. 

(f'hein.)  To  combine  with  oxygen:  as.  a  man  Intms  a 
certain  amount  of  carbon  at  each  respiratiuii.  —  Webster ^ 
alter  Liebig. 

To  burn  together,  {^fefal.)  To  fuse  two  surfaces  of 
metal  t«>gcther  by  pouring  over  them  a  quantity  of  tlie 
same  metal  in  a  liquid  state. 

To  burn  one's  fingers.  A  metaphorical  phrase  signify¬ 
ing  to  get  into  trouble  by  interfering  in  mattei-s  one's 
self  is  not  cmicerned  in. 

7'o  burn  a  bowl  (Games.)  To  displace  the  bowl  acci¬ 
dentally,  when  playing  at  bnw  Is. 

'To  burn  out.  To  obliterate  by  burning. 

To  burn  vj).  To  consume  entirely  by  the  action  of  fire. 
— v.i.  To  be  on  fire;  to  be  kindled;  to  flame;  as,  th® 
j)lace  is  huryiing. 

“  The  light  hum*  blue.'* —  Shak*. 

— To  shine;  to  sparkle. 

“  The  barge  she  sat  In.  tike  a  glided  throne, 

Burnt  ou  the  water.”  —  Shak*. 

— To  bo  inflamed  with  passion  or  desire. 

Traoio,  ...  I  bum  ...  If  1  achieve  not  this  young,  modest  girl.*’ 

Shak*. 

— To  act  as  fire,  or  with  destructive  violence. 

“  The  groau  still  deei>eDS,  and  the  combat  burns.”  —  Pop*. 

— To  be  heated:  to  glow  :  to  be  affected  with  a  sensatiuD 
of  heat;  as.  how  luT  cheek  binns. 

— In  certain  plays,  to  approach  near  to  a  Itidden  objiait,  as 
in  blindiiiaiiVbuff. 

Tobui'ii  out.  To  burn  till  the  fuel  is  exhausted. 

Burn,  71.  A  hurt,  injury,  or  nun  k  ( aused  by  burning. 

— The  (qieratioD  of  burning  in  relation  to  brick-making* 
as,  lu  icks  of  a  good  burii. 

(Med.)  No  species  of  accident  is  more  painful  to  wit¬ 
ness,  or  more  serious  in  its  i imseqneiices,  than  burns, 
especially  when  the  result  of  the  clothes  catching  fire; 
f«»r  they  not  only  cause  immediate  and  terrible  agony, 
but  produce  most  serlms  local  injuries  afterwards,  often 
impairing  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  too  often 
proving  latal  on  the  spot,  i^o  tboroughly  is  the  mind 
paralyzed  by  tlie  instant  tern*r.  that  no  previous  teach¬ 
ing,  no  experience,  is  of  any  avail  to  the  victim,  who, 
losing  all  presence  of  mind,  rushes  wildly  into  the  air, 
creating  an  extra  draught  by  the  flight,  and  doubling 
the  danger  by  its  fanning  power.  Till  female  gar¬ 
ments  are  made  of  less  inflammable  material,  there 
seems  no  way  by  which  the  present  frightful  sum  of 
annual  deaths  by  buriiiug  might  be  reduced,  the  fool¬ 
ish  fashion  of  crinoline  having  fearfully  added  to  the 
yearly  list  of  mortality  througli  such  accidents.  As  it 
seems  hopeless  to  impress  on  the  mind  ol  the  pen-sons  in 
flames  the  observance  of  any  code  of  rules,  (the  fright 
making  them  for  the  time  delirious,)  it  sliould  be  famil¬ 
iarly  known  to  all,  what  steps  to  adopt  in  case  they  are 
suddenly  called  ou  to  render  assistance  to  man  or  woman 
in  such  ail  extremity,  though,  unfortunately,  the  cases 
are  seven  to  three  of  women  over  men.  The  moment  a 
person  is  seen  in  flames,  the  by-.standers  should  instantly 
pull  her  or  pu>h  her  to  the  ground,  whether  in  a  room 
or  the  street,  as  the  fire  on  that  part  of  the  person  ou 
which  they  lie  will  be  thereby,  in  part  at  least,  extin¬ 
guished  :  the  rug,  the  carpet,  the  talib*-cover,  whatever 
material  is  at  hand,  must  be  suatclied  up  —  no  matter 
at  what  risk  of  damage  —  and  flung  on  the  body,  being 
at  the  same  time  tightly  pressed  down,  so  us  tosuff«icate 
the  flames.  To  a  man,  the  first  idea  will  be  to  t4ike  off 
his  coat,  and,  if  a  large  one.  hardly  anything  better  could 
be  obtained:  but  still  he  must  nut  attempt  to  stifle  the 
fire  by  wrapping  it  round  tlu*  victim  as  she  stands  ;  the 
must  tie  forced  down  ;  for  w’hile  she  believes  ho  is  con¬ 
quering  the  flames  above,  the  deailly  enemy  may  be, 
unseen,  destroying  the  sufferer  below.  If  water  is  at 
band,  a  pail  suddenly  dasht*!!  over  ihe  person  might  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire,  and  act  beneficially;  but  before  such 
a  volume  could  be  obbiiiied  from  a  tap  the  victim  would 
be  past  the  benefit  of  aid.  Independent  of  the  fatal 
consequences  arising  from  tlie  ignition  of  the  clothes  and 
from  the  violent  shot  k  conveye<l  to  the  nervous  system, 
all  burns  over  the  head,  chest,  throat,  and  bowels  are  con¬ 
sidered  mortal,  through  the  iuflanimation  certain  to 
ensue,  by  the  pow-erfiil  stimulus  applied  to  tlie  parts 
covering  the  vital  organs.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
treatment  of  burns,  there  are  three  points  which  cannot 
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be  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  mind  of  those  who  undertake 
th«  care  of  the  sutferer.  Kirst,  never  to  expoise  llie 
burnt  part  to  the  air.  Secondly,  as  quickly  as  jmssible 
to  cover  it  from  aM  contai't  with  tlie  Htino>pliere,  for  the 
coM  air  cuui  in  contact  with  the  iiifi  nned  part  U  the 
source  of  all  the  sufferiiiij:.  Thirdly,  the  blisters  raised 
are  not  to  be  cut  or  broken,  ami  burnt  clothes  never  re¬ 
moved  from  thefiesh  to  which  they  jolhere. —  Treatmfnt. 
Sheets  of  waddin*;,  the  wool  next  the  skin, areasqitickly 
as  possible  to  be  placed  over  the  burnt  paits,  or  foldjnl 
round  the  arms  and  le>t^,  reinoviii^  evei\>thin^  from  ihe 
body  hat  such  fragments  as  adhere  to  the  skin.  This 
operation  Cjinnot  bo  i>erlorine>l  t  >o  qu4ckl^^  nv  us  tn  ex¬ 
clude  the  cold  air,  a  second  coating  of  the  wadding; 
being  in  the  same  Wiiy  laid  over  and  roond  the  first,  so 
as  to  exclude  all  access  of  air  to  tlie  jiarts.  li  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  soft  wool  is  at  hand,  it  may  he  substituted,  the 
same  precautions  being  adopted  to  ju-olect  all  parts 
equally  from  the  air.  This  must  he  done  at  the  time 
wnile  a  person  rushes  for  a  doctor.  —  For  trivial  hums 
on  the  liainls,  arms,  and  face,  apply  lint  soaked  in 
tht  extract  of  lea  i,  over  wliich  lava  piece  of  wadiling, 
an<l  secure  the  whole  with  a  bandage;  or  llio  wudiling 
may  bo  used  alone,  so  that  the  p.trt  is  not  uncovered  till 
the  burn  is  healed.  —  Se‘  Scvld. 

Bunion.  [See  Bauxaml  U)UaN.J  A  small  river;  a  brook; 
a  stre  on.  (Used  in  Scotland.) 

Btirn'al>le«  a.  That  may  be  burnt;  conihustiblo. 

Bam  n  One  who  burns  something.  —  The  part  of  a 
la  lip  that  htdds  the  wick. 

{Oxs  l^ijetarf4.)  The  jet-piece  at  which  comluistion 
tikes  place.  C  irburetted  hydrogen  of  the*  specific  gravity 
•3d0  (wliich  is  about  the  ileiisity  of  gis  when  nrriveel  at 
the  point  where  it  Inis  to  be  burnt)  ren]uiro8  two  vi>!uines 
of  pare  e)xygen  for  its  coinjdete  combustion  and  con- 
yersion  into  cirbonic  aid'l  and  water.  Atmospheric  nir 
contains.  In  its  pure  state,  ’Jd  per  cent,  of  oxygen  (in 
populous  cities  les.s ;  but  'D  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  uverag*);  a  cubic  font  of  carburetted  liydrogen, 
then,  requires  for  its  proper  combustion  10  cubic  feet  of 
air;  if  less  be  admitted  on  to  the  fiaine,  a  quantity  of 
free  c  irb.ui  will  l•scap9(fl■onl  its  not  finding  a  jiropcr  vol¬ 
ume  of  oxygen  for  conversion  into  carbonic  acidi,  ami 
be  deposited  in  the  form  of  dense  black  smoke.  When 
the  flame  from  an  .\rgami  burner  is  turned  up  high,  the 
air  which  rushes  through  the  interior  ring  becomes  de- 
compo-ied  before  it  can  reach  the  air  on  the  lop  of  the 
flame,  which  conse|Uently  burns  in  one  undivideil  muss, 
the  g;is  being  in  part  uiu*onsiimed.  tlie  pro4lucts  uncon- 
vert.nl.  and  carbon  depo^ited  abundantly.  If  an  excess 
of  uir  is  admitted,  it  would  appear  at  first  to  hoof  no 
consequence,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  acoompinying  lliis  excess  Ims  a  tendency  to 
extinguish  the  fi  ime.  while  it  takes  no  part  in  the  elec¬ 
tive  aitinity  constantly  going  on  between  the  several 
element  iry  gases,  viz.,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  the 
vapor  of  carhon ;  and  also  tliat  the  quantity  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  passing  through  the  flame  unchanged,  tends 
to  reduce  tlie  temperature  below  that  necessary  for  igni¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  light. 
For  the  proper  coiuluistion  of  the  gas,  neither  m(>re  nor 
less  uir  than  the  ex.ict  quantity  required  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  can  beailinitted  tliroiigli 
the  flanij  without  being  injurious.  It  is  not  ]>os.sib)e 
practically  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air  to  sucli  a  nicety ; 
it  is  preferred,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
light  by  having  a  slight  ex<  essof  air  rather  tlian  t<i pro¬ 
duce  smoke  hy  a  deficiency,  the  former  being  unques¬ 
tionably  the  least  evil. 

Btir'iier.Hville*  in  lU.  nv^m/a,  a  P.  0.  of  Barbour  co. 

lliiriieH«  Sir  .\i.ex\nder,  an  Knglish  explorer,  n.  1S05. 
lie,  early  in  life,  went  to  Tndisi,  and  after  his  arrival  vol¬ 
unteered  to  explore  the  N  W.  frontier  of  tliat  country 
and  desceiiil  thelndu'*  to  the  sea.  lie  afterwanU  trav¬ 
elled  to  Ca*'ul,  and  over  the  Hindoo  Coosh  to  Khoon- 
dooz.  Balkh,  and  B  )khnra.  and  thence  tlinuigli  I’ersia 
to  Bushire.  Tiie  information  he  ba«l  thus  collected  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  his  government.  In  lS3y,  B.  was 
appointed  commercial  resident  at  C  tbul  for  the  English 
govt.,  and  on  Nov.  3,  1841,  w.w  murdered  by  an  Afgliau 
mob.  B.  was  the  author  of  Travels  in  Bokhara. 

Bur'net^n.  (Bit.)  See  Swouisorbv. 

Bar'iiet,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  b.  at  Edinburgh. 
Ifibi.  In  i6fi4  he  went  to  Holland,  wliere  he  stmiied 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  on  his  return  w'as  ordained 
and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun.  Ho  suhge- 
quently  became  bishop  of  Salisbury,  uml  is  known 
principally  by  his  Histori/  of  the  Be/orniation^  and  by 
that  of  ii'S  own  Times.  lie  was  interred  in  the  churcli 
of  Sr.  James,  01'*rkenwMl.  Besid -s  the  above,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  tre  itise  on  Pastoral  Care,  ami  sev¬ 
eral  Sermons.  The  lfi<tory  of  his  own  appeared 

in  1721,  ami  is  very  entertaining,  though  far  from  being 
imp  irtial.  The  bishop  possessed  many  virtues,  although 
somewhat  vain  and  credulous.  D.  1715. 

Biir'ii^t,  Jacob,  one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati,  n.  at 
Newark,  1770.  Ailmitted  to  the  bar  in  170rt.  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  then  a  village  with  about  60  )  inhabitants, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  government  from 
179J  till  the  establishment  of  a  State  government  in 
18(J3.  In  1821  ho  w.w  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  and  Wiis  electe<i  U.  S. senator  in  182S.  B. 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  .\eademy  of  S<  ience.s 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Lafayette,  and  published  in 
1847  a  vol.  of  Noteji  on  the  Xorth’  WtsUrn  Territories.  One 
of  the  principil  hotels  of  Cincinnati  is  called  after  him 
the  Barnet  House.  D.  1853. 

Biir'iiet,  JoH.v,  an  engraver,  painter,  and  art-critic,  B. 
near  Edinburgh,  1784.  He  w.m  first  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  his  engravings  of  Wilkie's 
works,  which  he  executed  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 
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Of  his  own  paintings,  the  best-known  engraving  is  that 
of  Greenwich  Pensioners  recetvitiy  Sews  of  the  ButUe. 
of  Tru/algor.  He  has  written  several  works  on  art, 
illirntrateo  by  drawings  and  ciigruvings  of  his  own,  the 
most  iiiqairtaiit  of  which  i.s  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
i\iiHliuij.  11c  is  also  the  author  of  Hemhramil  and  his 
HbrAs,  sto,  184y;  and,  in  coiijunctiun  with  Mr.  Peter 
(.'untiinghaiii,ol  XXmlAjeanu  WoTus  of  J.  M.  W.  'l\iruei\ 
4tu,  In  0,  he  received  a  pension  on  the  reconi- 

nieiidatioii  of  Lord  Painii'i'ston.  1>.  18  <8. 

Blir'iiAft,  TileUAtt.  B.  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  1636;  chief¬ 
ly  known  from  his  Sacred  Theory  of  the  E'lrth,  pnhlished 
in  1684.  It  is  an  ingenious  speculation,  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  ot  the  earth's  structure,  ami  is 
Ihereloic  a  mere  system  of  cosnoHjOny.  and  not  gi*oh»gy. 
But  it  ulaiuiids  in  eiildiiiie  and  poetical  conceptions 
and  descnj)tions,  ctmveyed  in  language  of  extraurdinnry 
eloquence,  and  culled  lol  th  the  highest  applause  at  that 
time.  b.  1716. 

Biir'iK^t,  in  J/(ssonrt,  a  village  of  Dallas  co^  on  Niaii- 
gua  River. 

Biir'iiet^  in  Tixas^  a  central  county,  with  an  area  of 
about  y6u  sq.  m.  The  Colorado  River  intersin  ts  it,  and 
is, also,  its  W.  boundary.  Surface.  Hilly.  .Sirn/.  Tolerably 
fertile.  Cup.  Burnet,  ptp.  3,688. 

— A  township  and  village  of  tlie  above  co. ;  pop.  962. 

Bur'iiet-saxU*ra|;'0,  n.  (Bot.)  Si*e  Pjmpinllla. 

Biir'iiott,  James.  See  .Mo.vBonno,  (Lord.) 

Biir'iiA'tt,  in  California,  a  poHt-<ifiice  of  Santa  Clara  co. 

Blir'iiott,  in  H’<*cow.Nta.  a  N.  W.  c(»unty  uii  the  border 
of  .Minnesota;  area  about  1,100  sq  in.  It  is  watered  by 
the  I8t.  Croix,  Namekagon,  Yellow,  and  Shell  rivers. 
Sur/av(y  niitlulating  and  wooded.  lertile.  Cup. 

Uoulon.  Pop. 10^. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Dodge  co.,  55  m.  N.W. 
of  Milwaukee.  J*o]i.9iX\. 

Biir'iiett*»  Creek,  in  Jndianaj  emptying  into  the 
Wabasn,  4  m.  Iroiii  Laluyette. 

— A  post-office  of  White  CO. 

Bur  nett  ^Station,  in  Tn>c/m.un,  a  post-village  of 
Dodge  co.,  26  m.  t.S.  W.  of  Foud-du-Luc,  and  22  N.  of 
\\  atertown. 

Biir'nettMville,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  S^mierset  co. 

Biir'ney,  Charles,  p.r.s.,  an  eminent  English  musical 
Composer,  B.  17j6.  In  1776  he  published  his  General 
History  of  Music,  a  masterpiece  of  profound  learning 
and  critical  acumen.  In  1784  appeared  trom  liis  pen 
the  Life  of  Handel,  which  still  holds  its  place  in  Eng¬ 
lish  standard  biography;  and  in  1*96,  the  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Metastasio.  His  merits  as  a  comjtoser  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  his  honors  of  authorship.  Ji.  was  the  la¬ 
ther  of  the  celebrated  Madame  D’Arblay,  and  D.  in  1814. 

Bur  ney,  Francijs.  Bee  D  Arblay.  (.Madame.) 

Bur'iiey"?*  Mills,  in  S'vrCh  Clirotinu,  a  post-office  of 
Randolph  co. 

Biirnliain,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  Co.,  on  the  Sebasticook  Kiver,  30  m.  N.E.  ot  Au- 
gur^ta;  788. 

Burn'in^,  n.  The  act  of  burning,  or  the  state  of 
being  coll^ume^l  by  lire.  —  l^tute  of  infiaiunmtiun. 

— a.  Much  healed;  very  hot;  ardent;  fiery;  scorching; 
as,  the  burniny  deseit>  of  Africa. 

— Flagrant;  powerful;  veheinenl;  as,  a  6wrnm^  shame. 

“  Like  a  youeg  bound  upon  a  burning  sceut.”  —  Drydtn. 

Burn'in^:-l>U5<h.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Euonymus. 

Biirn'in|^-$;:las»».  Biirn*ing:-niirror.  n.  (Optics.) 
A  glass  whicii  collects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  producing 
an  intense  heat. 

Biirn'in;;:*lioiit8e,  n.  (Mining.)  The  furnace  in 
which  tin  ores  are  calcined  to  sublime  tlie  sulphur  from 
pyrites;  the  latter  being  thus  decomposed,  are  more 
readily  remove«l  by  washing. 

Biir'nip'^i  C'oruerM.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of 
Allegan  CO. 

Biir'niii^h,  V.  a.  [Fr.  irnniV,  fnnn  hrun,  brown.]  To 
luuke  brown  or  of  fiuine-color,  as  brass  ;  to  polish. 

'*  The  shadow'd  liverr  of  the  burnish'd  sue.”  —  Shaks. 

—To  make  smooth,  bright,  glossy,  or  residendent. 

*’  I've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form  .... 

Burnish,  and  make  a  gaudy  show. 

Become  a  general,  peer,  aud  beau."  —  Swift. 

— V.  t.  To  grow  bright  or  glossy. 

“  The  slender  poet  mu«t  have  time  to  grow. 

Aud  spread  aud  as  his  brothers  do."  ^  Dryden. 

— n.  Gloss;  brightness;  lustre. 

Biir'iiiMlier,  w.  Ho,  or  that  which,  burnisljes.  —  A 
toot  used  for  smoothing  and  {^dishing  a  rough  surface. 
Agates,  pulislied  steel,  ivory,  &c.  are  u««eil  lor  burnishing. 

Biir'iiiSihiu^,  n.  The  act  of  polishing,  or  giving  a 
gloss. 

Biirn'loy,  A  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  CO  Lancaster,  ISO  m.  N.W.  by'  N.  of  London,  ainl 
21  N.  of  Manchester.  Man/.  Cottons,  iron  and  brass 
founding,  machine-making,  and  tanning.  Great  coul- 
fielils  surrouinl  the  ti»wn.  Pip.  3i3,270. 

Biir'n<»oi8e.  Bur'nn5«,  n.  See  Bournous. 

Biir'noiif,  Euolt.MK,  a  French  orientalist,  b.  at  Paris. 
18‘*d,  who.  after  entering  on  the  study  of  law,  betook 
himself  to  tho  Oriental  languages,  especially  those  of 
India  and  Persia.  In  1834.  lie  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Oimmentaire.s  sur  le  1  a{Via  Vun  de^  Livre.s  Ldur- 
giques  des  Perses,  a  work  which,  for  the  first  time,  ren¬ 
dered  possible  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  tlie  dogm;is, 
but  also  of  the  language  of  Zoroaster.  In  1840.  he  piib- 
lislie*!  the  text  along  with  a  translation  of  the  Bhdga- 
vat-Purdna,  a  system  of  Indian  mythology  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  As  the  fruit  of  his  study  of  tlie  Sanskrit  books 
of  the  Buddhists,  appeared,  In  1846.  the  Introduction  d 
VHistoire  du  Bhowlhisnte.  This  great  work  absorbed 
during  six  years  the  whole  energies  of  B.,  who  was  now 
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recognized  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
U.  1K52. 

BiiriiM.  Robert,  the  national  poet  of  Scotland,  d.  in 
Ayrshire,  in  176  *.  His  father,  a  small  fainier.  was  able 
to  afi'ord  his  son  but  a  scanty  etlucation.  and  B.'^  adoles¬ 
cent  years  Were  passeil  in  working  at  the  piougli,  and. 
in  his  spare  lioiirs,  writing  scraps  ot  verse.  He  enlivened 
his  dull,  prosaic  limde  of  life,  liowevei*,  by  occasional  fits 
of  tj)>pling  and  love-making.  His  innate  spirit  of  poetry, 
loslertsl  by  a  perusal  of  the  writing.**  of  P(*pe.  soon  de¬ 
veloped  itself  into  active  and  ptiweiful  life.  His  liyrms 
appeared  in  1786,  and  made  him  at  once  famous,  —  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Sight  alone  being  sufficient  to  stamp 
him  a  poet  of  the  truest  and  best  class.  In  1786,  B. 
went  to  Edinburgh,  w  here  he  was  received  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ilistinction  i»y  the  literati  ot  the  **  Mjalerii  Athens.” 
There  is  it«)  need  that  we  should  here  enter  iiikui  the 
story  of  (he  too  well-known  weakness  of  this  gifted 
man:  suffice  it.  that,  in  1788,  be  inarritHl  Jean  Arnionr, 
tho  “Bonny  Jean”  of  sonic  of  Ids  earlier  i)oems,  with 
whom  he  hati  previously  formed  a  cot»m*ction.  Tliepnl>- 
llc  sm  eess  of  bis  works  enabled  B.  to  purchase  a  tarm, 
and  also  to  assist,  in  a  pecuniary  manner,  bis  father  and 
brothers.  But  tlie  man’s  generosity  of  dis|M>sition,  and 
addiction  to  good-frilowship  and  the  “t1<*wing  Ir>w1,” 
soon  made  serious  inroads  u|K)ii  liis  means.  In  1791,  he 
was.  tifrough  the  patnmage  of  |M)W«*rfiil  friends,  aj)- 
pointed  an  offi<-er  ot  excise,  ami  went  to  reside  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  Here  his  unconquerable  habits  of  intoxication 
again  got  the  mastery  over  him,  dome**tic  afflictions 
adde<l  their  sliare  to  the  drama  of  a  sad  life,  and  he  died 
in  poverty  and  sorrow,  in  his  37th  year,  July  18, 1796.— 


The  history  of  literature  scarcely  affords  another  in¬ 
stance  of  H  popularity  either  so  sudden  or  so  complete 
as  that  obtained  by  the  poetry  of  B.  Even  in  his  own 
lifetime,  and  indeed  almo-st  immediately  alter  his  genius 
fit  St  burst  into  public  notice,  bis  name  and  hi.**  |>oen>s 
Were  familiar  to  all  ranks  of  his  countrymen.  Nor  did 
tlie  enthusiasm  for  ins  poetry  die  away  with  the  genera* 
tion  among  whom  it  was  first  kindled.  His  works  are 
still  everywhere  a  cottage-b<H)k  in  liis  own  land,  and 
they  are  read  wherever  tlie  English  language  is  under¬ 
stood.  No  p*»etry  wiis  ever  better  fitted  to  <'btaln  exten¬ 
sive  popularity  than  that  of  H.  It  has  little  of  either 
grandeur  or  richness  of  imagination,  but  it  is  all  heart 
and  passion,  and  every  human  bosom  capable  of  feeling 
strongly  must  be  stirred  by  its  fire  and  tenderness. 
Nolhing  can  be  more  masterly  —  more  demonstrative 
both  of  high  skill  an<l  of  general  elevation  of  mind  — 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  triumphs  over  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  dialect  so  much  vnlgarize<l  as  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  h;ul  come  to  be  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Famil¬ 
iar  as  his  subjects  generally  are,and  bold  and  expressive 
as  his  diction  constantly  is,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  one  instance  of  real  vulgarity  in  all  that  he 
lias  written.  Of  mere  license  and  imlecurum  (here  is 
certainly  irj  want  in  some  of  his  protluctions;  but  even 
in  his  broadest  humor,  in  his  most  unpardonable  viola¬ 
tions  of  moral  propriety,  in  the  rmlest  riot  of  bis  mer¬ 
riment  and  satire,  there  is  never  anything  tliat  is  mean 
or  grovelling,  anything  that  offends  our  sense  of  what 
is  noble  ainl  elevated.  S<m)e  «»f  the  most  immoral  of 
his  pieces  are  tlistinguished  by  a  stmlie<i  propriety  of 
expres.sion  springing  irom  the  finest  taste  and  most  del¬ 
icate  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  — In  1859,  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  l»irlh  of  B.  was  celebrated  with  enthusnisin 
in  every  country  where  the  English  language  is  spoken; 
and  nowhere  more  enthusiastically  than  in  the  U.  States. 
iL'a  two  sons,  Colonel  B.  aud  Major  B.,  of  the  British 

army,  are  still  living.  ,  .  ^  „  ck  w  w 

Biirn^*  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  55  m.  N.»» . 

of  VcH.ria ;  1,04. 

in  MichifftiH,  a  post-towusliip  of  Shiawassee  co.  j 
pop,  1,557. 

ItlirnM.  in  yew  York,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co, 
50  m.  S.  hy  \V.  of  Kocliester;  pop.  1.340. 

Ulirii!*.  ill  trucoiimn,  a  post-village  anJ  township  of  La 
Crosse- co.,  15  ni.  N.E.  of  La  Crosse :  pop.  943. 

Biirii'Mide,  in  Contwcticul,  apost-oCBce  of  Ilartford  ca 
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Bnrn'side,  in  UHnnis^  a  post- villajxe  of  Hancock  co. 

in  Indiana^  a  post-village  ot  Clinton  co. 

Uurii'Ki«le«  in  Midiigan,  a  post-towuahip  of  Lupoer  co., 
65  in.  N.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  1,173. 

Biirn'Mido,  in  a  townslup  of  Goodhue  co., 

6  in.  friun  Red  ^Ving,  on  the  MLs.'*i8sippi  River:  pop.  396. 

Blirii'siUe*  in  Ni'.w  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co. 

ltliru'!4icle«  in  l^cnnsyloauiUy  a  i>()st-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Olwirtteld  co.,  30  in.  N.W.  of  Altoona,  and  75 
E.N.E.  of  Pittsimrg:  pop.  1,624. 

— A  township  of  Centre  co.;  pop.  3S6. 

Biirii'nide,  in  lPt.<con;fi'n,  a  post-village  of  Buffalo  co. 

lilirii  Hidc,  Ambrose  Everett, nngor-general  in  the  U. 
States  army,  b.  1824,  at  Liberty.  Union  co.,  Indiana,  fr<»ni 
which  State  ho  was  appointeil  a  ca<let  to  West  Point 
Academy  in  1843,  and  2(1  lieutcMjant  of  the  3d  Artillery, 
1847.  In  1851  ho  was  appointed  to  a  1st  lieutenancy, 
but  resigned  his  connection  with  the  regular  service  in 
185^5,  and  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway,  the  same  line  of  which  G»*n.  McClellan  was  pres¬ 
ident.  This  }K>sition  ho  held  at  the  hreakiiig  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  “Ciill*’  of  the  President  for  tro((ps  to 
defend  the  capital  brought  B.  from  liis  ])rivate  position, 
and  at  the  head  of  tho  1st  regiment  of  Rhode  Island 
volunteers,  a  corps  of  l,30rt  men,  lie  made  his  way  to  tlio 
CJipital,  April  27,  l-HOl.  When  tlie  army  of  N.E.  Virginia 
was  orginizcd  uinler  Gen.  McDowell,  Od.  B.  wjvs  ajK 
pointed  comm  inder  of  tho  2d  brigade  of  tlie  2d  division, 
and  on  the  return  homo  of  his  regiment,  Aug..  1801, 
was  commissioned  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
After  taking  pirt  in  various  operations  in  the  war,  he 
wjis,  Nov.  5,  1S'V2,  apix>inted  to  succeed  Gen.  McClellan 
in  command  of  tlie  army  of  tlie  INdomac.  After  a  rapid 
march  upon  Fredericksburg,  he  made  a  nish  attempt  to 
sttirm  the  Inught-i,  and  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss  in 
the  following  month.  He  was  relieved,  at  Ins  own  re¬ 
quest,  of  the  command  of  that  army  in  January,  1SG3, 
was  employed  in  the  movements  around  Chattanooga,  in 
conjunction  withOen.  Rosecrajis,  was  tramsferred  to  the 
AVest,  and  on  the  ro-<»pening  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia, 
in  the  spring  of  1S64,  commanded  a  corps  of  reserve  in 
Gen.  Grant's  army,  having  a  large  force  of  negro  troops 
under  him.  Tho  aid  of  tliat  corps  was  re»|iurt'd  at  the 
sanguinary  contest  of  the  Wilderness,  and  its  services 
were  chiefly  relied  up'ui  to  secure  tho  advantage  that 
Gen.  Grant  hoped  to  gain  through  springing  a  mine 
near  Petersluirg  Owin  r,  however,  to  some  blunder," 
the  attack  failed,  and  the  Union  army  was  repulsed. 
He  resigned  April  15,1865;  was  elected  governor  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1866.  and  reelected  in  I8b7  and  1868. 
In  1875,  he  wus  elected  senator  to  Congress  frum*this 
State. 

RuriiM'villo.  in  Ahihumn.  a  vill.  of  Dallas  co.,  p.  1,497. 

Burn!4ville*  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McDonough  co., 
90  in.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Burnsville*  in  /utiiuna,  a  post-village  of  Bartholomew 
CO.,  11  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Burnsville,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dakota  co. ; 
pop.  301. 

Burnsville*  in  Mississippi,  a  vill.  of  Tishemingo  co. 

Burnsville,  in  North  Cardina,  a  village,  and  cap.  of 
Yancy  co.,  on  the  Nolichucky  River,  250  m.  W.  of  Ra¬ 
leigh  ;  pop.  505. 

Burnt*  imp.  and  pp.  of  BtrriM,  7.  v. 

Burnt  Cabins,  in  Pmnsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fulton  co. 

Burnt  Carmine*  n.  (Piiint.)  Tho  carmine  of  coclii- 
neal  partially  charred  till  it  n*seinblcs  in  color  the  jnir- 
ple  of  gold,  for  the  uses  of  which  in  miniature  and  water- 
color  painting  it  excels. 

Burnt  Corn*  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

Biirnt-eur*  n.  See  Uredo. 

Burnt  Fort,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Camden  co.,  on 
the  Santilla  River. 

Burnt  Hills,  in  Neta  York,  a  vill.  of  Saratoga  co. 

Burntisiaiiil*  (burnl-Vland,)  a  seaport  town  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  Fifesliire,  on  the  Frith  of  Fortlx,  6  m.  N.  of 
Granton.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  P-gt.  aid.  4,0(X). 

Burnt-orferiiis’*  {Script.)  See  S.\crifice. 

Burnt  Or'dinary,  in  rir^ua'u,  a  post-office  of  James 
City  CO. 

Burnt  Prui'rie,  iu  111.,  a  twp.  of  White  co.;  p.  2,186. 

Burnt  Kaiiell*  in  California,  a  village  of  Trinity  co. . 
35  m.  W.  (»f  Wcaverville. 

Burnt  Kion'na  Furtli,  n.  {Paint.)  The  Terra  di 
Sienna  hurnt,  which  is  of  an  orange-russet  color. 

Burnt  Vni'ber, u.  {Paint.)  A  jiigment  obtained  from 
a  fossil  sub.staiice,  which  when  hurnt  R'isumes  a  deeper 
and  more  russet  hue;  it  contains  manganese  and  iron, 
and  is  very  drying  in  oil,  iu  wliich  it  is  employed  as  a 
dryer.  It  is  a  fine  warm  brown,  and  a  good  working 
strong  color,  of  great  use  for  the  liair  of  the  human 
hfcwid,  and  mixes  finely  with  tl»e  warm  shades. 

Burnt  Vor'Uifjris,  n.  {Paint.)  An  olive-colored 
oxide  of  copper  deprived  of  acid.  It  dries  well  in  oil, 
is  more  durable,  and  in  other  respects  an  improved  and 
more  eligitile  pigment  than  in  its  original  state. 

BiiriiCvillO*  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Brunswick  co. 

Bii  row*  Julie,  (Mrs.  Pfannenschmidt.)  a  (ierman  writer 
of  romance,  d.  Feh.  24,  1806.  S)ie  has  written,  A  Lift's 
Dream,  A  Doctor  in  a  Little  City,  .John  Kepler,  Pictures 
from,  Life,  The  Burgomaster,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  the  much  ad¬ 
mired  work.  The  Nursing  and  Attention  of  Children. 

Burr*  n.  See  Bur. 

— 1».  n.  To  pronounce  wdth  a  burr;  to  talk  or  whisper 
hoarsely;  to  muriiinr-  Webster. —  See  BuR. 

Burr*  A.vron,  tlie  third  vice-president  of  the  U.  States, 
B.  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  1756.  Ho  was  but  tlireeyears 
old  when  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  a  considerable 
estate.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  joiued  the 


force  before  Boston,  volunteered  for  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  wIktc  he  distinguished  himself,  was 
raised  to  the  lank  of  major,  and  invited  to  join  tlie 
family  of  Gen.  Washington.  Some  event  simn  occurred, 
the  precise  character  ot  which  is  not  well  known,  u  hich 
Compelled  B.  to  leave  headipmrtersjand  produced  llie 
mind  of  Washington  an  impression  against  liiui,  which 
wius  never  reiimved.  In  1779  resigned  his  comniis-| 
sion:  he  was  lulmitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany  in  1782. 
and  married  the  same  year  Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow  of 
a  Briti^b  officer.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  uttoruey- 
general  of  New  Y’ork,  and  U.  States  senator  in  1791. 
In  1800,  being  then  one  of  tlie  leaders  ol  tlie  republican 
jiarty,  he  was  elected  vice-president,  llis  coniiecliiui 
with  tho  republicans  was  soon  dissolved,  and  in  1S04  liej 
was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York  by  llie  Feder-r 
nlists,  but  Some  of  tlie  leading  men  of  lliat  party  re-| 
fused  to  support  him,  and  the  bitter  contest  wliich  ter¬ 
minated  in  las  defeat  led  to  a  duel  between  B.  and  Col, 
Hamilton,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  In  1805  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  S(.>utl»-west ;  and  on  being  sub- 
jiected  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  invade  Mexico, 
witli  tlie  project  of  establishing  there  an  empire  which  | 
should  embrace  some  of  the  8.W.  States,  lie  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  taken  to  Richmond  for  trial,  upon  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  treason.  Ho  was  accpiitted,  Sept.,  1807.  and 
went  to  Europe  in  1808.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1812,  and  resumed  in  New  York  his  profes-sioii  at  the  bar,  1 
hut  wiiliout  regaining  his  former  influence.  He  l).  1836. 1 
leaving  no  children,  his  only  daughter,  Theo<!osia  Alls- 
ton,  having  been  lost  at  sea,  Jan..  1813.  llis  principlesi 
Were  very  loose,  hut  liis  manners  and  presence  wen* 
very  attractive,  and  he  mainly  owed  his  political  influ¬ 
ence  to  his  skill  in  enlisting  the  good-will  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  tho-'^e  w’ith  wlumi  ho  came  in  contact. 

Bur'ra|S‘e%'ille,  in  J/as.vac/iu^etf.f,  a  post-vill.  of  Wor¬ 
cester  CO. 

Biir'ras-|>il>o*  n.  {Surg.)  A  utensil  for  holding  cor¬ 
rosive  substances. 

Bur'»ro<Hl*  w.  {Bot.)  See  Sparoanium. 

Blir'rel*  n.  A  sort  of  pear,  called  also  red  hutter-pear, 
which  has  a  delicious  soft  pulp. —  Phillips. 

Biirrel-lly,  n.  {Z<n>L)  The  Gad-fly, 7.  v. 

Bur'rolI*^n  Pninsylvania,  a  township  of  Armstrong 
CO.;  about  1.550. 

— A  post-town.ship  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Blirria'iiu*  a  town  of  8pain.  8  in.  8.  of  Castollan-do-la- 
Plaiia,  on  tho  Rio  8eco,  about  1  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Medit(*iTaueau  ;  p*>p.  6,769. 

Blir'rill*  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Decatur  county;  pop.' 
8.52. 

Biir'rill%'ille,  in  Rhotle  Island,  a  post-township  of 
Providence  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Providence.  It  has  liour- 
i>hiiig  cotton  and  other  manufactures.  /V7),(1870),  4,674. 

Biirrislioolo'*  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo. 

Biir'ritt*  Alexander  M.,juri&t,  B,  in  New  York,  about 
1807,  received  his  edii(3;itioii  at  Colunihia  College,  wliere 
he  graduated  iu  1n24;  was  admitted  in  1S2S  to  the  bar 
in  the  Stale  of  N.  Y.,  and  jiractised  with  much  success. 
In  1840  ho  published  a  treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
the.  Supreme.  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  llis  best 
work,  A  Law  Dictionary  aiui  Glossary,  whicli  did  not 
appear  till  1850,  is  recognized  as  an  authority  by  all  U. 
Slate.s  jurists.  In  1853,  Mr.  i?.  published  Ids  Treatise  rmt 
the.  L  iw  and  Practice  of  VoUintary  Assignments  for  the 
Benefit  of  Creditors,  and,  iu  1850,  his  'TrtuUse  on  Circuni’ 
stantial  Evidence.. 

Burritt*  Ei.iuu,  an  American  linguist,  b.  in  New  Bri¬ 
tain,  Connecticut,  1811.  His  father  was  a  village  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  himself  a  blacksmith;  hut  he  had  a  great 
facility,  however,  in  tlie  aciiuirement  of  languages,  and 
while  serving  his  apprenticeship  at  Ids  trade,  he  labored 
at  self-instruction,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  Latin  and  French  languages.  When  Ids  term  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  had  expired,  he  had  si.x  months’  education 
at  the  school  of  his  brother,  where  he  made  furtiier  ad¬ 
vancement  ill  these  languages,  and  also  gained  some 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  On  reluming  to  Ids  trade, 
he  assiduously  pursued  his  studies,  and  made  him¬ 
self  ac<iuainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  8yriac,  Spanish. 
Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Danish  languages.  In  1842  he 
translated  sonio  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  and  contributed 
to  the ‘UVmericaii  Eclectic  Revk'W  ”  translations  from 
tlie  Samaritan.  Arabic,  ami  Hebrew.  In  184^1  he  com¬ 
menced  tlie  study  of  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Ethiopie 
languages,  and  in  tlie  following  year  started  a  news¬ 
paper  called  “The  Christian  Citizen.”  Since  thou  he 
has  edited  several  journals,  and  lectured  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  endeavoring  to  form  a  “  League 
of  Universal  Brotherhood.”  and  establisli  an  ocean  penny 
postage.  Ho  has  also  i>roduced  several  works  advocating 
tlmse  schemes,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  D.  1879. 

Bur  ritt,  in  Illinois,  a  iiost-township  of  Winnebago  co., 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Rockford;  pop.  991. 

Burritt*$4  Bapidsi*  iu  Upper  Canada,  a  post-village 
of  Grenville  co.,  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  73  m.  N.E.  of 
Kingston;  pop.  about  420. 

Burr*ma'ri;^ol<l*  ti.  {Bot.)  See  Bidens. 

Biirrt>ak«  in  hnou.  a  post-townshij)  of  Winneshiek 
CO.,  17  m.  N.N.W.  of  Decorah  ;  pop.  960. 

Burr  Oak*  iu  Kansas,  a  township  of  Doniphan  co. 
pop.  1.015. 

Burr  Oak,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  and  village 
of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  73  m.  W.  of  Adrian  ;  pop.  1,911. 

Burr  Oak*  iu  117.s-com.«m'w,  a  post-vill.  of  La  Crosse  co. 

Bur'rook*  n.  A  small  weir,  or  dam,  for  catcliing  fish. 

Burrow*  {hur'ro,)  n.  [A.S.  beorh,n  hill,  defence,  refuge.] 
A  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  made  by  small  animals,  as 
rabbi  t.s,  where  they  lodge  for  defence,  security,  or  shelter. 

Thej  will  out  of  tbeir  burrows  like  conies  after  rain." 

Skaks. 


{Mining.)  The  heap  ofattlo,deads,or  earth  (void  of  ore), 
wliicli  are  raised  out  of  a  mine,  and  commonly  lie 
around  the  shafts;  any  heap  or  hillock  of  deads  or  waste. 

— V.  n.  [A.  S.  bi'organ,  to  protect,  to  sheller,  to  Ibrtify.) 
To  excavate  a  liole  underground;  to  lodge  iu  any  deep 
or  c«nicealed  place. 

Bur'row-tluok*  n.  (Zovl.)  The  Anas  tadoina,  aa 
mjnatic  bird:  named  also  Shell-drake. 

Bur'rowiiig:*  p.  a.  Lodging  in  a  burrow. 

Bur'row’i^.  in  Jndiuna,  a  p«»Bt-oflice  of  Carroll  co. 

Burr's  Mills,  in  N  w  JorA, a  vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Burrj^'ville.  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  ('aroline  co. 

Blirr'vilic*  in  Connecticut,  a  vill.  of  Litchfield  co. 

Bur  ry*  a.  Coverc^l  with  hooked  stiff  hairs,  like  the 
heads  of  bur  or  burdock. 

RiirMU*  in  Asia  Minor.  See  Brusa. 

Bur'j^ir  Muro'sjr*  [  Lat..  mucus-bags.]  (Anat.) 

Small  membranous  sacs,  situated  alHOit  tiie  joints  of 
the  hones,  and  containing  a  kind  of  mucous  fat,  which 
serves  to  lubricate  the  joints,  in  order  to  render  their 
motion  easy.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  firmness. 

BiirKal'o^y*  n.  {Anal.)  A  treatise  on,  or  dt‘scrij»tion 
of,  the  bui^a*  mucosa'. 

Biir'sar*  n.  [Fr.  boursier.  from  bourse.  Sec  Bubse.]  A 
treasurer  or  cash-keeper  of  a  college?  or  convent.  —  A 
student  m  a  Scottish  university  iiiaiiitained  either  in 
whole,  01'  in  part,  by  fmiils  derived  Irom  eiidowiiients. 

Blir'i«iiry.  n.  Allowance  paid  toabiii'saror  student; 
an  exhibition  to  a  C(dlege. 

BiirKcli*  or  BiirKolio*  {boorsh.)  [Ger.]  A  student  at  a 
university  in  Germany. 

Biiri^c'lieiBHclian*  {bo^irsh'en-shaft.)  (//I'f.)  The 
name  of  an  association  of  the  students  in  Germany, 
foriiH'd  in  1815,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  pulili* 
eal  regeneration  of  Germany. 

Bui*tHO*  n.  [Fr.  bourse;  Lat.  bursa,  from  Gr.  hyrsa,  ashin, 
a  hide.]  An  Exchange  for  money  or  im'rcautile  trans¬ 
actions.  See  Bourse. —  A  fund,  or  foundation,  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  scholars  in  the  French  univer.>ities. 

Bur'Kera*n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant.s,  order  A myn- 
daceoi.  The  specie.^  li.  gummifera  ntnX  acumuiuta  yk‘\d 
fragrant  resinous  substances;  that  fnun  tlie  former  be¬ 
ing  termed  Chibrni,  or  Cachibou  resin,  and  that  irom  the 
latter,  resin  of  Carana. 

Bur^'loiii*  a  town  of  England,  in  the  Potteries  district 
of  StaffonUhiie,  3  m.  N.W.  of  New'ca.stle-under-Lyme, 
19  m.  N.  of  Stafford,  ami  161  N.W.  of  L(*ndon.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  places  engaged  in  the  earthenware 
•  manufacture.  J*op.  25,997. 

Bur  ton  ville*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bucks  co. 

Bur<«t*  v.  71.  {Imp.  and  }>]i.  burst.)  [A.  S.  berstan,  hyrstan, 
burstan;  Dut.  and  Ger.  bersteii.)  To  break  iu  pieces;  to 
start  or  break  open. 

“  It  is  ready  to  hurst  like  new  botlle.s.’’  — Job. 

— To  fly  asunder  ;  to  rusli,  or  gusli,  fortli. 

“  Yes,  I  am  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 

'T  would  burst  ut  tbU." —  Shaks. 

— To  break  away;  to  break  f  irth. 

“  You  burst,  ah  cruel  I  From  my  arm*.  . .  .  —  Pope. 

— To  come  suddenly,  or  with  violence. 

**  Young  spring  protrudes  the  iursfmj/geras.*'—  Thomson. 

— To  begin  an  action  violently  or  suddenly;  to  rupture. 

“  She  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

— r. a.  To  break  by  force  or  violence;  to  ;  to  open 
suddenly. 

— n.  A  sudden  breaking  forth;  a  violent  disruption;  a 
sudden  explosion  ;  a  rupture. 

— p.a.  Opened  or  rent  asunder  by  violence.  —  Diseased 
with  a  rupture  or  hernia. 

Biirsit'er,  n.  One  wiio  bursts. 

BiirMt'wort*  n.  {Bot.)  See  Hbrniaria. 

Burt*  n.  [See  Birt  and  Bret.]  A  species  of  turbot. 

Johnson. 

Burt*  or  Bert,  a  parLsh  of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal. 

Burt*  in  Nebraska,  an  FLN.E.  county,  on  the  confines  of 
luwa,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River. 
Area.  About  500  sq.  m.  Draineil  by  Logan’s  Creek.  Nwr- 
face.  Uneven.  Soil.  Fertile,  with  a  substratum  of  lime¬ 
stone.  Cap.  Tekamah.  J*'p.  2,847. 

Biir'ttien*  n.  and  v.a.  Set*  Burden. 

Bur'toii*  John  Hill,  an  English  historian  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  B.  at  Aberdeen,  1809.  His  best  work  is  the  Jlis^ 
tory  of  Scotland,  f rom  the  Earliest  I^eriod  to  the  Kevolu- 
tio7i  of  16S8,  (1867). 

Biir'toii*  Robert,  an  English  divine  and  writer.  B.  at 
Lindley,  Leicestersliire,  lo76.  His  A7iatomy  of  Melon- 
choly  consists  mainly  of  an  extraordinary  mass  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  old  and  obscure  writers,  strung  on  a  thread 
of  rambling  refiecti(Ui;  tifteii  tiresomely  )>cdantic,  but 
relieved  by  quaint  touclies  of  humor  and  feeling.  Dr. 
Joliiison  sai<l  it  was  the  only  hook  that  ever  took  him 
out  of  bed  two  hours  before  his  usual  time.  It  supplied 
Sterne  with  much  of  his  wit,  and  Byron  declares  “it  is 
tho  most  amusing  and  instructive  nuMlley  of  quotations 
and  classical  anecdotes  he  ever  perused.’’  D.  1640. 

Bur'Ion*  iu  lUuiois,  a  Wwnship  of  McHenry  co.;  pop, 
281. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Adams  co.,  10  m.  E.  by 
S.  of  Quincy;  pop.  1,4'2;L 

Biir'toii*  in  .yiichiga/i,  a  township  of  Genesee  co. ;  pop. 
1 ,667 . 

Riir'ton*  in  J\>m>  YorJe.  See  Alleohant. 

Bur^toii,in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Geauga 
co.,  30  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  1,004. 

Bur'ton*  in  BW  Virginia,  u  post-office  of  Wetzel  co. 

Bur'toii-oii-Troiit*  a  town  of  England,  cos.  Stafford 
and  Derliy,  22  in.  E.  of  Shifford,  and  128  N.N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  /i.  is  famous,  all  the  world  over,  for  its  ale.  Brew¬ 
ing  is  conducted  here  on  the  most  extensive  scale  ;  and 
the  India  Pale  Ale,  made  by  the  great  firms  of  Ba^s  aud 
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A'Nopp,  Vars  a  nMod  reputation  l>oth  at  home  and 
iiiiru.id,  iiioie  e>pecjiill^‘  la  Imiiu,  iu  uaiUkeU 

n  11  r^t i> ji*>i  <^'oriior.H«  in  ll'innU^-A  vi'IIa-re  of  Bwnoco. 

U:ii*^ioii.sviile,  iu  Skw  a  pool-oliire  ul‘  Mout- 

go:noi-y  I  u. 

or  HoRCSTTK,a  town  of  Rlieiiish  Pru^^isc 
uaJ  ;i  c$u>»iirU  u(  Aix-Jji-Ci»ap*dle,  celebr.itt’d  lor  it^  ^al•■ 
plmr  springs  uud  Uttlis  with  a  tcujpeiatuie  of  100'°  to 
135° :  0,8J7. 

Rlirt'vllle^  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-i>f!ice  of  Potter  co. 

Uiir  wllii,  or  IJxRUWA.  H  walk-d  town  ofCVutral  Airius 
on  the  NN «  hank  of  L  iko  Tcliad,  kingdom  of  Bitruou, 
;» »p.  aliotit  6,00J. 

Dur'wnoil,  in  (’aVfornia,  a  post-village  of  San  Joa- 
(|inn  CO.,  23  iii.  S  B.  of  Stockton. 

Biir'y.  r.  a.  [A.  S  by  rian,  butt/an;  Du.  and  Ger.  brrgen. 
to  couceaU  to  lii  le  ]  To  secrete  :  to  Cover;  to  conceal  or 
put  into  coucealiueiit  — To  pul  into  a  grave  or  sepul¬ 
chre;  toiutur;  to  eutouib;  to  deposit  iu  the  earth  ;  to 
overwheliii. 

— n.  [.A..S.6Mr\a  ca-^tle,  a  town:  bur.  a  c«)ttage.]  An 
obsolete  naui- foradwclUng  phu-e;  a  manor  house.  Iti> 
still  found  a  ternunatiiiu  to  the  names  of  several 
places,  as  Aid  *ruian5'/ry,  Ac. 

—a.  [Kr  b  n/*r '.]  A  name  ujiplied  to  several  varieties  of 
delicate  pears. 

Bury,  (her'rc^)  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  co. 
Lane  ister,  8  m.  -N  X  W.  of  Maiiclie-t.-r.  and  l-JO  X.X.W. 
of  L  iiuion.  Cotton  goods,  calicoes,  and  woollens  lorni 
the  leading  m  intifa(:t(ire.<.  famous  as  b<‘iiig  the 

original  seat  of  the  Kngli>h  cotton  inaunfacture,  first 
establish'd  here  in  17;#!,  by  tl»e  lather  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Pip.  83,325. 

Btir  n.  Burial.  —  John  xii.  7. 

Biiryiiix-3>eetle.  tu  (Znb/.)  See  Xectiophoros. 

Bar yiiii;-:;;rouad,  BuRri.NQ-PL.ACK,  n.  A  burnd- 
groiind:  a  C  :m”te  ;y.  7.  ?\ 

B  iiry  St.  a  borough  of  England,  co. 

Sulf  *lk.  Os)  m.  X.fcl.  of  London.  This  i.s  one  of  the  mo>t 
au<  lent  towns  in  E.iglan  l.  ami  was  formerly  noted  for 
itsS  nugnifi  -ent  abbey.  The  town  now  bears  a  luodern- 
ized  a.-'p  “Ct,  is  han  Uono'Iy  built,  paved,  and  liglited, 
an>i  is,  altog ‘tloT.  for  its  size,  a  neat  and  prosperous 
place.  11.049. 

Biisaclii'iio,  or  Biistiqtii'no.  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  P.ileriuo,  2J  m  t.S.W.  of  Palermo  city ;  jy^p. 
S,:i20. 

B  IS  in  Indiana,  n  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Bil*4'i>:iy  villc.  in  O'  or^if,  a  post-village  of  Houston 
CO..  10  111.  S.  by  \V.  of  .'tocon. 

Biih'c  %,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  about  9  ni.  N.W. 
of  Coni ;  pop.  10,  212. 

BuhIi.  n.  [Dn.  6  *sc/i ;  G'T.  basc/i ;  It.  bojco.]  .A  tlu<  ket; 
a  cluster  or  clump  of  tree.s  or  shrubs;  a  shruli  with 
branches;  a  tliick  .shrub. — .Somerhiug  resembling  a  bush. 

— Tlie  sign  of  a  tavern  in  England ;  — formerly  an  ivy- 
busli.  It  was  sonn'tinies  applieil  to  tlie  tavern  itself; 
as,  “ymi  will  find  him  at  the  litiJi.'* — B'  fU.  <£*  FI. 
(/fuiUing.)  A  fox’s  tail.  (Usually  called  finish.) 
(M’c'i.)  [Dll.  a  box.]  A  circle  or  hollow  cylinder 
of  metal  wlacli  lines  the  box.  or  hollow  of  the  nave  of  a 
wheel  in  which  tlie  axle  works.  —  A  siuiilur  circle  let 
into  other  holes  or  orifices- 

B  :ish,  r.  a.  To  grow  thick  or  laishy. 

Bush'her;^,  in  a  pi»»t  oUice  of  Jefferson  co, 

B;is]i*bf>k,  n.  See  Bosii-bok. 

C’rceU,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  3Vashington 
CO.  Si‘e  liRCsii  Crkkk. 

Bii««ll  ill  0/(Vi,  a  towiisliip  of  Highland  co. ; 

pop.  1,001. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co.  See  Brush  Crefk. 

n.  [Kr.  boissrau.  from  Celt,  hoessd — hofs.  wood, 
and  ftri,  in  comp,  se/,  hollowed.]  A  dry  measure,  C4>n- 
taining  generally  8  gallons  or  4  pwks.  The  4t7/ic/i«- 
ter  B.y  establish.'d  by  18  Will.  III.  c.  5  (1701),  was  made 
the  stand  ird  of  grain.  A  cylindrical  ve.s.sel,  inches 
in  diameter,  and  8  inches  deep  inside,  contains  a  B.\ 
the  cap.u'ity  is  2l-45'42  cubic  inches.  Tlie  B.  estab¬ 
lished  by  5  and  0  Gih>.  IV.  c.  74,  is  to  contiin  2218*192 
cubic  inches.  This  measure  has  been  adopted  in  many 
of  the  U.  .St  ites.  In  New  York  the  lieaped  B.  is  allowed, 
emtaining  2815  cubic  inches.  The  e.xcepthms,  as  far  as 
known,  are  Coniu*cticut,  where  the  B.  Indds  219S  cubic 
inches;  Kentucky,  2l5'>%:  and  Indiaiui,  Ohio,  Misais- 
sippi.  and  .Missouri,  whereit  contains  2150-4  cubic  inches. 

Bimh'ola;;*e,  n.  In  England,  a  duty  payable  on  goods 
by  the  bushel. 

Bimh'ellor,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  one  who  repairs  gar¬ 
ments  for  tailors. 

Bnsh'et*n.  A  wood.  See  Bcsket. 

Uii!9}|*lii%rroW9  n.  Au  implement  used  in  harrowing 
grass  lands. 

Bii^h  Hill,  in  -V.  Carolina^  a  post-office  of  Randolph 
county. 

Bti'^hi,  in  AlahaTtui.  a  post-office  of  Clark  co. 

BiiHh'iiieHH,  n.  Quality  of  being  bushy. 

Busli'iii;g,  n.  (.Vc/i.)  The  oper.itiou  of  fitting  a  lin¬ 
ing  of  metal  iu  an  orifice  in  which  au  axis  or  journal 
turns. — OgilHe. 

Bushire',  .Aboo-Shehr,  AB'ii:sHEHR,(“^i^Vro/‘ Pities.^') 
a  seaport  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fans,  and  excepting  Bas- 
sora,  tlie  principal  port  of  the  Persian  Gnif,  on  the  N-E. 
coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  120  m.  3V.S  \V,  of  Shiraz, 
and  255  S.  by  W.  of  Ispahan;  Lat.  29°  N.;  Lon.  60°  4S' 
E.  It  is  built  on  a  low,  samly  spit  of  ground  enclosing 
a  deep  bay  or  harbor,  ami  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  English  in  1856.  Estiiii. 
;wp.  18,000. 

Bush  kill,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-township  of  North¬ 
ampton  co. ;  pop.  1,901. 
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—A  post-village  of  Pike  co,,  near  the  mouth  of  Bushkill 
Creek. 

Bti^li'kiil  Creek,  in  Prnnsylvania.  falls  into  the 
Delawai'e  iUver,  near  the  S.  e.xtreinity  of  Pike  co. 

— In  Nortliam[»tou  co.,  enters  the  Delaware  at  Easton. 

Btl.Hlb'lliail,  rt,  See  B  >SJr.sM.iN8. 

or  lk»»iij<^siuaii'.««  Kiver,  in  South 
Atiica,  in  tiie  E.  pai  t  ui  U\<pe  C<doiiy,  eiiipta-s  into  the 
liidi.iii  Ocean,  and  lorms,  in  its  lower  course,  tae  W. 
boundary  of  AlUiny. 

BiisliiiiillH',  u  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  on  the 
Bush.  8  m.  N.K.  of  Coleraine  ;  pop,  1,.500. 

Bii^li I.  in  lllun'is.  a  |iost-townshi|>  and  city  of  Mc¬ 
Donough  cu.,  77  Ui.  N.E.  of  Quincy ;  ja>p.  of  twp,  2.581 ; 
of  the  city, 

Biishiieil,  in  Michigany  a  town.ship  of  Montcalm  co., 
p^'ji.  I, 

BiiKlineli  Centre.in  J/kA.,a  P.  0. of  Montcalm  co. 

— In  AViO  lorA-,  a  po.'it-office  of  Monroe  co. 

BiisliiiellN  Ba.sili,  in  AVm  IbrA*,  a  post-village  of 
.Monr«»e  cu.,  217  in.  W.  liy  N.  «*r  Alb. my. 

BuHli'iielSsvIlle,  in  A3to  JV/rA,a  P  0.  of  Greene  co. 

Bil*ill  Kiver,  in  X  Chro/tnu,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  Saluda  Kiver.  in  Newbury  distrii  t. 

BtinliN  .IlilK,  ill  ir.  apost-office  of  Lewisco. 

Buell's  Store,  in  AVatuc^y,  a  {Mi.-^t-otlice  of  Laurel  co. 

BuKll'ville,  in  Georgia^  a  post-village  oi  Franklin  co., 
lOJ  m.N.  of  Milletlgevillc, 

BiiKli’ville,  in  Atic  IbrA*.  a  po>t-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

liiiHli'-wliacker,  «.  One  uccusioiued  to  beat  about 
or  travel  through  bushes  ;  a  raw  countryinan. — ,A  stout 
scvtlie  or  otiier  histriiiiient  for  cutting  bush  or  bti.shes; 
a  bn>h-scytlio.  (  Ue^sfer.)  —  A  Guerillv.  q.  t\  (U.  S.) 

liacking:,  n.  A  word  applied  in  the  U. 
States  to  the  action  of  travelling,  or  \vt>rking  a  way 
tlii'ougli  bushes;  or,  of  pulling  by  the  bu>lie8.  as  in  haul¬ 
ing  a  boat  along  the  bnsliy  margin  of  a  stream. 

Bush  wick,  in  A7w  I’wrA*,  firmerly  a  townsliip  of 
Kin/s  CO.,  now  included  in  the  limits  of  Brooklyn. 

Bii^ll  A',  Pull  of  bushes;  lull  of  branches;  thick  and 
spreading  like  a  bu.sh. 

Busily  Fork,  iu  Illinois^  a  village  in  the  N.E.  of 
C'de.s  CO. 

BiiHhy  Fork,  in  A*.  Car'dina.  a  P.O.  of  Peston  co. 

Bus  ily,  adv.  In  a  busy  manner;  actively;  earnestly. 

Business,  (/nVnr.'*,)  n.  [Fn*m/m.^y]  That  which  iiiakt'S 
busy  :  employment ;  that  whicli  occupies  the  time,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  labor  of  men — Occupation:  concern;  serious 
engagement ;  afi'air;  a  point;  something  to  be  transacted. 
Tra«le :  pr^lfes.^i^^n;  office;  calling. 

Businessl>iir;ir.  in  Ohvi.  a  post-office  of  Belmont  co. 

Business  Corner,  in  lowa^n  P.O.  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Bu'slris,  w.  {Jyjypt.  Myth.)  A  fabulous  jier-ioiiage,  of 
whoso  origin,  exploits,  ainl  character  the  most  cmitra- 
dictory  accounts  arc  given,  some  maintaining  tliat  he 
was  a  king  of  Egypt,  others  that  the  name  signified  only 
the  tomb  of  Osiris,  7.  v. 

Busk,  71.  [Fr.  busc.  from  L.  Lat.  hoTus,  a  wood.]  A 
piece  of  something,  originally  w«kkI,  worn  by  woiin-n  to 
strengthen  their  stays  ;  the  (piilted  belly  of  a  doublet; 
a  piece  of  steel,  whalebone,  or  wood,  worn  by  women 
on  the  brea.st. 

Busked,  a.  Wearing  a  husk. 

Bus'kef,  n.  [It.  b<isc‘i€(i  >.]  A  sprig  or  small  bush. — 
A  coinpartiiient  of  shrubs  in  a  garden,  (r.) 

Biis'kill,  n.  [Du.  bioosken;  Kr.  bmdejiuin:  probably 
from  b  •fitik-in.  a  little  bo4»t  ]  A  species  of  covering  for  the 
lex,  or  rather  for  the  ankle  and  foot,  generally  used  by 
Eiigli>h  writers,  as  llie  translations  oi  adhurnus,  caligu. 
ami  other  Greek  and  Latin  words,  denoting  difi'ereiit 
kinds  of  b««*t8.  Ac.  Hence  B..  iu  the  sense  oi cMhunius. 
stands  for  the  tragic  drama,  in  c<mtradistinction  from 
soccusy  tlie  boot  or  sock  worn  by  comedians,  and  used 

'  iu  tile  comic  drama. 

“  Great  Fletcber  nerer  trea'ts  in  huslnns  here. 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dared  to  «ociU  appear.  ’ —  i>ry<irn. 

Bns'kinod,  a.  Dr*'S.sediu  bUbkins. — Tragic;  as,  "  Bus- 
kined  measure.” — Gray. 

Bns'kirk's  Bridspe,  in  A>w»  lorA*,  a  post-village  of 
M'ashiugtoii  co.,on  ILoosick  R.,  29  m.  N.N.E.  of  .Albany. 

Biis'ky,  a.  IVoody;  shaded  with  woods ;  bosky. 

Biisi'rah,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  B  vss  >ba. 

Bus'roen  iu  Indiana,  a  P.O.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Biis%,  71.  [Fr.bawcr.  from  Lat.  basio;  Gael.  bus.  a  mouth. 
ali[).]  A  kiss;  a  salute  with  the  Iip-<.  (Vulgar.) 

— A  two-masted  vessel.  50  to  70  tons  in  burden,  formerly 
much  used  by  the  Dutch  and  English  iu  the  herring 
fishery. 

— V.  a.  To  kiss;  to  s.a1ute  with  the  lips.  (Vulgar.) 

Bu^'Holville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  on 
tlie  IVabrtsh  River. 

Bus'sero  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Vigo  co..  and 
falls  into  the  Wabash,  about  15  m.  above  Vincennes. 

Bus'seroii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  12 
III.  N.N.E.  of  Cniwfordsvillo;  p  p.oi  township,  1,283. 

Bus'^^eroii,  in  Indiana,  a  pt»st-office  of  Knox  co. 

Buf>4'Mey  ville,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ba^'si,  or  Bii^sy  <rAmboi^»e,  Louis  db  Clermont 
DE,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  king  of  France.  Little  is  known  of  this 
minion  but  the  history  of  his  desperate  bravery  and  his 
crimes.  During  the  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  ansassins,  he  murdered  with  his  own  hand 
his  relation,  .Antoine  de  Clermont,  with  whom  he  had  a 
law-suit  for  the  marqiiisate  of  Kenel.  He  afterwards 
commanded  at  Angers,  where  his  exactions  rendertnl 
him  most  unpopular;  and  having  long  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris  by  private  brawls  and  combats,  in 
which  he  set  at  nought  the  terrors  of  the  Ba.stile  and 
the  authority  of  tlie  king,  he  bec-ame  so  odious  to  Henry 
III.  by  frequent  acts  of  presumption,  that  be  gave  in-. 
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formation  to  Oiarles  de  C1ianil)res,ComtedeMontsorenu, 
of  an  intrigue  which  B.  carried  oa  witli  his  wile.  The 
Secret  had  biH'ii  rev'ejilcsl  to  tlie  king  by  his  brother 
d'.Aiijon,  to  M  hoiM  B.  had  ji-stingly  vrritt<  n  in  one  of  his 
letter.-*  that  he  had  the  g.iiiie  ot  the  mighty  mast(*r  in 
his  toils.”  Montsoreau  coinp.  lkil  the  wretched  udnl- 
teress  to  write  a  letter  with  her  own  liand,  making  an 
a.s»ignatiou  in  (he  Chateau  <le  Coll^t;lUeieres.  wIktc  (he 
iigiircNl  liiisUtud  awaited  B.  with  a  mimerous  nml>usc.'ido 
of  ai  metl  men,  and,  in  spite  ol  a  mo.-t  cuui'agt*ous  resist¬ 
ance,  put  him  to  death.  J579. 

RiiHMo'ra,  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  See  Bassora. 

Bll^s’villo,  in  IVin  U.  a  vilbige  of  Jefferson  co,,  12  m. 
M  .  by  N.  of  .M<.unt  Verncm. 

Rouer  de.  S<i*  Kadutin. 

Bii^l,  71.  [Kr.  biuste;  It  and  Kp.  busto;  L.  T-at,  bustum. 
allied  to  urn.  ustuni.  to  burn,  the  place  \\  here  a  corpse  is 
iairned  and  buried.  In  this  pbice  the  |)urtrait  of  (ho 
deceased  was  placed  in  bas-reliel.J  The  chest  and  tliurax. 

(Sculp.)  Toe  figure  of  a  person  in  bas-relief  (Fig.  74), 
showing  only  the  heail.  shonldeis,  and  breast. 

Bum  fnniciito.  tfee  Guerrero. 

Bum  taiiiito,  n.  (Min.)  A  gravi^h-re*!  variety  of  Rho¬ 
donite  (or  native  silicate  of  manganese)  occurring  in  ir¬ 
regularly’  disposed  prismatic  crystals. 

Bum  tar<l,  n.  (Xf-oL)  t»ee  (Fris. 

BuM'tcr,  71.  Aiiytlilng  very  large,  — A  spree,  (Vulgar.) 

Blis'ti,  in  lotca.  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 

Bum!  i,  in  AVu?  J'on.  ,  a  j»osl-lownship  of  Chautauqua  co., 
on  Chautauqua  Lake;  pup.  about  2.i>b0. 

BiiMtSo,  i^bus’l.)  r.  I.  [A.8.  brasdian.  to  <TackIe,  to  niaku 
a  noise,]  To  stir  quick;  to  be  very  active;  to  be  very 
quick  iu  motion. 

“  Come.  huttle,  esp^risoo  uy  borse.  *— 5A(iL<. 

— fi.  Hurry;  great  stir;  rapid  motion  with  noise  and 
agitation;  tumult. 

— .^n  article  of  female  attire;  a  Bishop,  7.  r. 

BtiM  tler,  77.  One  who  biiNlles;  an  active,  stirringperson. 

BiiMtlotoii,  in  Pejinsylrania.  formerly  a  village  of 
Pliiloiilelphiii  co..  11  m.  N.E.  of  the  IState-Hou&e;  now 
incIiidcHl  in  the  limits  of  Philailelphia  city. 

BtiM'y,  a.  [A.8.  bysi.  bysig ;  Goth.  hufion.s.  to 

onler,  to  command.]  0<*cupied;  fnliy  eiiipb»yi'd;  ac¬ 
tively  engaged. —  Earnestly  diligent;  active.  —  (Officious; 
meddling;  bustling:  troublesome. 

'•  They  repulsed  tbe  proud  enemy,  still  busy  with  them.  ‘—iTnot^es. 

— r.  (I.  To  make  or  keep  busy;  to  enipb-y  with  constant 
attention;  to  keep  engaged.  (Used  chiefly  with  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  pronoun.) 

Bus'y-boHy,  n.  An  officious  meddling  person. 

•  Pu*y-b<niitt  and  Intermeddlers  are  a  dangerous  sort  of  people 
to  bare  to  do  withal."— L'ii>’straaj7S. 

conj.  and  prep.  [A  . 8.  butan.  buton  ;  originally'  the 
imperative  of  A.S.  hton-utan.  to  be  out.]  Except;  be¬ 
sides;  uiile>s;  save. 

“  Tour  poem  hath  been  printed,  and  we  bare  no  objection  hut 
the  obscurity  of  several  passages,  by  our  iguorauce  iu  facts  aud 
persons." — Suift. 

— Excepting  that;  were  it  not  that;  unless. 

‘‘And  611/  infirmity, . .  . 

Hath  something  seiz  d  hiswiithed  ability. 

He  bad  bim»elf  tbe  lands  and  a'aiers  measnr'd.”— .^kaJfcs. 

— Yet;  nevertheless;  otherwise  than  that. 

”  Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  &uZ  quite  of 
another  kind."— .SVi/f. 

— Only;  solely';  nothing  more  th.vn  ;  merely. 

'*  Did  bttt  men  consider  the  true  notion  of  God,  be  would  appear 
to  be  full  of  goodue^*.'  — TiUottvn. 

— On  the  contrary:  yet;  still;  nevertheless;  however. 

“  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charily,  these  three  ;  hut  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  is  chanty.'  —1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

But.  n.  [Fr.  bout,  from  Celt.  bod.  an  end.]  A  limit;  a 
bound.  See  Butt,  and  Bi  t-exd. 

— r.  n.  To  be  bounded  by;  to  lie  contiguous  to;  to  abut. 
See  Bi  tt. 

Butcher,  (hnchGr.)  n.  [Fr.  houcher.  from  bouche.  the 
mouth.]  One  who  provides  (or  the  mouth;  one  who 
furnishes  animal  food ;  one  who  slaugliters  animals  for 
market. 

**  Like  a  5«/rJker  doom'd  for  life 
Id  his  mouth  to  wear  the  kuife.'*  —  Stci/t. 

— One  who  delights  in  slaughter  or  blocwiy  dee^ls. 

“  Honour  and  renown  are  bestowed  upon  conqnerors,  who.  for 
the  most  part,  are  but  tbe  great  hutchert  of  maukiud." — Locke. 

— r.  a.  To  kill  or  slaughter  animals  for  food,  or  for  market, 
— To  murder;  to  slaughter  cruelly. 

“  Tbe  poison  and  tbe  dagger  are  at  band  to  &u(cAer  a  hero, 
when  the  poet  wauu  brains  to  save  him.” — Drjfden. 

Biitch'er-bird,  77.  (Z'lbl.)  See  Colltrio. 

Biitch'crin^,  n.  The  act  of  slaughtering;  killing  with 
wanton  cruelty. 

— Avocation  t>r  tnide  of  a  butcher. 

Biitch'crliiieMS,  ti,  .A  cruel,  brutal, savage,  butcherly 
manner. 

Biitch'erly,  a.  Cruel;  bloody;  grossly  barbarous. 

Biitch'er-nioat*  Biitclier'M-iiicat,  n.  The  flesh 
of  animals  slain  for  lininan  food,  as  distinct  from  g-ame 
or  other  animal  food;  f^e^h  meat  bought  from  a  butcher. 

Bntch'er-row,  n,  A  row  of  shambles. 

Biitch'cr's-hrooiii,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ru.scus. 

Biitcli'er's  Store,  in  rtV^mta,  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co. 

Butcli'ery,  n.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  butcher. 

— Murder;  carnage;  massacre;  slaughter. 

**  If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 

Behoid  tbe  patron  of  thy  &u/cAeries.”— ^AaJfcs; 

Bute*  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
forming,  with  the  island  of  Arran,  the  county  or  shire 
of  Bute;  it  is  separated  from  Argyleshlre  by  a  narrow, 
winding  channel  called  tbe  Kyl^  of  BuU.  is  5  miles  W. 
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from  the  nefircst  point  of  Ayrsliire,  nnd  i>  about  19  m. 
long  by  4  broail.  ^'ar/ac«.  Hilly.  Sitil  Tolerably  fertile. 
The  entire  i^laiHl  belongs  to  the  Manjiiis  of  Bute,  whose 
Beat,  Mount  Stuart,  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  islaml. 
Cap.  Rothesay.  J^>p.  7,163. 

Bute,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  above  island, 
and  those  of  Arran,  the  Cum  braes,  and  Inchtnarnock  ; 
all  ill  tlie  Frith  of  Clyde.  171  m.  Cap.  Rothe¬ 

say.  Pup.  It), 97?, 

Riito'a,  n.  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fubacerr. 
The  mo.st  important  species  is /}. /no/t/o**/.  a  native  of 
India.  This  tree  yields  an  astringent  gnm  called  laitea 
gum,  which  resembles  kino  in  its  properties.  The  dried 
flowers  of  this  species  ami  those  of  B.  suprrba,  are 
known  as  7’/.v.\-o  and  Kessaref  flowers,  and  are  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  production  of  l»eaiitifnl 
yellow  an<l  orange  dyes.  The  fibres  of  tlie  inner  bark 
of  B./r>>ndom  are  known  under  the  name  of  Pulus  owr- 
dagfi.. 

Rlli'-entl,  Kntt-oncl.  n.  The  end  of  a  plank  where  it 
unites  with  another;  tlie  blunt  end  of  anytiiing;  as, 
the  bulBnid  of  a  musket. 

illlto'iK  n.  {Zool.)  The  Buzzards,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
prey,  family  Fab'onidcr.  There  are  many  spc'cies.  The 
Harlan’s  buzzard,  B.  llarJani,  of  AVestern  N.  America, 
which  may  he  given  as  a  type  of  the  genus,  has  a  thick 
heavy  body,  measiin's  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  the  full  expansion  of  its  wings  is  about  50  in.  It  is 


Fig.<ibh.  —  HARL.tN'S  BUZZ.tRD. 

usually  of  a  ferruginous  brown  abore,  and  yellowish- 
white  beneath.  It  hreed.s  in  extensive  womls,  and  liiys 
2  or  3  eggs.  The  young  accompany  tlie  old  birds  for 
some  lime;  a  circumstance  unu>ual  in  other  birds  of 
prey,  which  always  »Irive  off  their  young  as  soon  as  tliey 
can  fly.  Tlie  buzzard  is  very  sluggi.sh  and  inactive,  re¬ 
maining  perched  on  tfie  same  bougli  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  ami  always  found  at  the  same  place. 
It  feeds  on  birds,  frogs,  insects,  moles,  and  mice. 

Itiite'ville,  in  Orrgnn,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Bustle  n.  {Chfm.)  A  solid  matter  contained  in 

cows’  butter  in  connection  with  glycerin.  i^«rm.04oll4o04. 

n.  (Chem.')  See  Butter. 

n.  fO.  Fr.  bmiBdliyr  ;  Fr.  boufilHf'r,  from  bou- 
tnlle,  a  bottle.]  A  bottler;  specifically,  one  who  has 
charge  of  wim^-hottles  :  one  who  has  the  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  wines  and  other  liipiurs  in  great  hou>e8. 

“  Butlers  forget  to  bring  up  their  beer  time  enough.”  —  Swift. 

Bnt'lor.  Joseph,  an  Bngli.sh  theologian  ami  moralist,  n. 
at  Wantage  in  1692.  His  father  was  a  Bresbyterian. 
and  sent  him  to  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  (JloucestiT. 
But  he  soon  conformed  to  tlie  Cliui-ch  of  Fnglaml.  Ktudjial 
at  Oxford,  ami  in  171^hecame  j)reacln«rat  the  Rolls.  In 
1724  he  was  appointed  re«  tor  of  Stanhope,  ami  two 
years  aft<*rwanls  settled  tlii're,  reiionncing  his  Rolls 
preachership.  Through  the  infineiice  of  Bishop  Se<  ker. 
his  fellow-stmlentaml  friemi,  he  became  chaplain  to  la>rd 
Chancellor  Talbot,  ami  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caro¬ 
line.  In  1738  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  soon 
after  made  dean  of  St.  PiiuTs,  and  in  1760  was  translated 
to  Durham.  His  healtli  soon  tailed  him.  and  he  only 
held  his  see  two  years,  ii.'s  great  work  is  the  Analngy 
of  BtUgifin.,  Natural  atul  lierealed,  to  the  Cnnatitution 
and  Course  of  Nature.  It  was  puldisheil  in  1736.  Its 
admirable  argument  ha<!  been  foreshadowed  in  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  Se.rmtuiSy  imblished  teu  years  earlier.  D.  at 
Bath,  1752. 

Butter.  Benjamin  Frankun,  an  American  politician, 
and  major  general  in  tlu*  U.  States  army.  B.  at  Deer- 
fiebl.  New  Hampshire,  1^18.  Having  been  educated  at 
Lowell  High  School  and  Waterville  College,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1S40,  ami  became  a  successful  advo  I 
cate,  esperially  in  crimimil  Clones.  In  18.57  he  was  ap-! 
pointed  hrigadier-geiieral  of  militia,  ami  was  in  18.59  an! 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  jmst  of  governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Ill  1860  lie  was  a  uelegate  to  tlie  Deniocratfc, 
Presidential  convention  at  Cliarle.'ston,  and  afterwards  at] 
Baltimore.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  com- 1 
manded  the  Federal  force  encamped  at  Annapolis,  his , 
command  extending  to  tlie  city  of  Baltimore.  He  I 
became  comniamler  of  the  Virginia  department  in  May,  ^ 
1H61,  was  military  commander  at  the  capture  of  Fort  I 
Hatteras,  in  Aug.,  uiid  organized  the  expedition  against  I 


New  Orleans,  which  city,  having  been  rendered  unten¬ 
able  by  the  destruction  of  tlie  Confederate  fleet  by  Far- 
ragut,  surrendered  April  28,  1862.  i^.  s conduct  towards 

the  citizens  during  the  occupation  has  been  diversely 
appreciated.  In  Nov.,  1863. he  was  appointed  to  tlic  com¬ 
mand  of  tlie  18th  army  corps,  relieving  lien.  Foster,  and 
in  1864  to  that  of  the  forces  operating  on  the  James 
River,  in  conjunction  with  (Jen.  (Jrant,  against  Kich- 
mond.  He  was  relieved  of  the  comniaml  ot  tlie  army  of 
the  .laiiK's  River.  Jan.  s,  Isi  6  ;  was  elected  a  inemher  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  in  Nov  ,  1806.  and  aided 
the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  in  Nov.,  1868,  and  lo^t  his  seat  in  N«'V.,  1874. 

Bllt'fer«  S.AMuia,  an  Kngli.sh  p<*et,  author  of  Jfwiibras. 
H.  at  Stretisliam,  1612.  He  liad  only  a  scanty  edncatioii 
in  his  youth,  hut  afterwards  cultivated  liis  mind  by 
study  and  reading.  He  hehl  the  office  of  secretary  to 
several  eminent  persons  in  siiccessiuii,  and  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  wits  and  writers  of  tlie  age.  His  witty  poem 
was  intended  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Presbyterian  and 
Imlependent  parties.  It  apjieared  in  three  parts,  the 
first  in  1663,  tlie  second  soon  after,  ami  tlie  third  in  16T8. 
A  subsequent  edition,  jiublished  in  1726-7,  was  rendered 
additionally  attractive  by  18  illustrations  contributed  by 
Hogarth.  Though  sparkling  with  wit,  tlie  poem  is  now 
little  read,  and  is  ]>ri)liahly  seldom  obtainable.  It  is 
defaced  by  many  objectiomibie  passages.  B.  died  at 
Lomlon,  very  poor  it  is  saiil,  in  1680. 

Biit'U^r,  in  Alabama,  a  S.  county,  on  Sepulga  River 
bounded  by  ^V.  fork  of  Conecuh  River.  Prod.  Chiefly 
cotton  and  Indian  corn;  surface,  uneven:  soil,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile  ;  area,  375  sq.  m.  Pine  is  abiiiidaiitiy  found 
Cap.  Orecinille.  P"p.  14,981, 

— A  post-village  and  cap.  of  CLuctawco.,  abt.  100  m.  S. by 
W.of  Montgomery. 

Blitlor.  ill  Georgia.,  a  townsliip,  cap.  of  Taylor  co.,  about 
44  Ill.  K.  by  N.  ofCidumbiis;  ))np.  2,479. 

— A  post-office  of 'I'albot  co. 

Bull  or.  in  Illinois,  fi  twp.  ami  village  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  pop.  of  twp.  2,107  ;  of  village,  l.(i4S. 

Bntlor.  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Kranklin  c«). ;  pop.  l,tS8. 

—  post-township  in  Im  Kalh  co.;  pop.  1,209. 

— A  prosperous  township  in  Miami  co. ;  pop.  1,535. 

— A  po»l-vjJlage  of  Montgomery  co.,  63  m.  N  K.  of  St.  Louis. 

Butlor,  in  Iowa,  a  N.E.  co.,  has  an  area  of  576  sq.  m.:  is 
intersected  f'V  Shell  Rock  River,  am!  is  drained  by  the 
W.  Fork  of  Cedar  River;  cap.  Butler  Centre  ;7)op.  9,961. 

— A  townshij)  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  857. 

— A  p<isl-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  GO  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Butler,  in  h'a7i.His,  a  S.  county,  washed  by  IValmit 
Creek  and  other  streams.  Area,  720  sq.  m. ;  surface, 
undulating;  cap.  Chelsea.  Vb/),  3,036. 

Butler,  in  heutuf'ky.u  S-lV.co.;  rap.  Morgantown  ;  area, 
500  sq  111.  It  is  liilersecfed  and  drained  by  (Jreene  and 
Barren  rivers,  the  former  na\igable  fur  steamboats;  soil, 
moderately  fertile;  siir/acy.  uneven,  /b/).  9.4<»4. 

Butler,  in  L>misiana,  a  jiost office  of  Franklin  parish. 

Biitl  or,  ill  Miiriilanil.  a  jiust-altice  aC  IJaltiniort*  co. 

Itlltlor,  in  Micliiyaii,  a  post-townshii)  in  N.E.  ol  Eianch 

CO.;  p'tfK 

ISlIf  lor.  in  Missouri,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  Iiorilcrinp;  on  Arkansas. 
Area,  .5B0  sq.  in.  Bcninili  il  on  E.  Ii.v  St.  Francis  River, 
anil  intersei  tell  by  tlie  Iii>c  Hlack  River  and  Cane  Creek. 
Surface.  Level.  Naineii  in  lionor  of  Win.  O.  Butler,  of 
Kentucky,  tbp.  Poplar  Bluff,  /bp.  4,298. 

—A  post  village,  cap.  ol  Bates  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  the  Osage 
River;  ]top.  1,064, 

— .A  aniall  pnst-villnge,  now  naineil  Kennett,  q.v. 

Itlillor,  in  .Vi/)ra.<Sn.  an  E.  cminty,  with  an  area  of  576 
sq.  III.  It  is  wjEsheii  iiy  tile  Pintte  iinii  Big  Blue  rivers; 
surface.,  nearly  level;  soil,  fertile;  pop.  1,2!I0. 

Rllller,  in  New  York,  a  post-offlee  of  Wavn 
2,02;k 


ay  lie  co. ;  pop. 


Rut  lor.  in  North  Curo/i'jia,  a  iiost-nffice  of  Riitherforfi  co^ 

Rlltlor.  in  Ohio,  a  S.M  .  cniint.v  bnriiering  on  Iniliana, 
intersecteil  liy  tlie  Miami  River, ami  draineil  liy  St.Clair’s 
Mill  and  Four  Mile  creeks.  .Surface.  Nearly  level.  .Soil, 
Iliglily  priidnctive.  '1  he  Trenton  litnestone  (a  good 
material  fur  hiiilding)is  procured  from  this  State.  Area, 
455  sq.  m.  ("op.  Hamilton,  /bp.  ;i9,91‘2. 

— A  ton  nsliip  of  Colnmhiana  co.;  pop.  1,558. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Darke  co. ;  710/1.  1,524. 

— ,A  township  of  Kiio.x  co. ;  pop.  70t. 

— A  tow  nsliip  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  l,.’ini. 

— A  townsliip  of  Montgonierv  eo. ;  pop.  2.15.2. 

— A  jiost-tow  usliip  of  Richland  co. ;  qioji.  768. 

Rutlor.  in  Pt~nn.'!ylvania,  a  \V.  cunnty,  bounded  N.E. 
ami  S.E,  by  tlm  Alleghany  River,  ami  also  watered  l)V 
Slippery  Rock  and  Com*tjiiem*seing  creeks.  .Jj’ca,  aht. 
8(f0  Hij.  m.  Surface.  Umlulating.  Soil,  in  many  parts 
sandy.  It  has  vt*ry  valunhle  mines  of  iron,  and  abounds 
in  bituminous  coal.  fhp.  Butler.  Pop.  36,510. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  l,3-”3. 

—A  pleasant  post-towil,  cap.  of  Bntlor  co  ,  on  Conequ#- 
nessing  Creek.  36  m.  N.  of  IMttshurg  ;  pop.  1,935. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ;  p>p  1,42.3. 

— A  township  of  Schuylkill  co, ;  pop.  .5,905, 

Butler,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Lancaster  dist. 

Butler,  in  T>nnessee,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co. 

— A  po.sl-uffice  of  Jolinson  co. 

Bntlor,  in  a  post-village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  5 

III.  N.W.of  Milwaukee  City. 

Biit'lora^o.  t?.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  duty  of  two  shil¬ 
lings  on  every  tun  of  wine  imp<)rted  into  Kngland  by 
foreigners  or  mercliant  strangers ;  — so  called  because 
originally  paid  to  the  king’s  butler  for  the  king.  irc6.s7«r. 

Butler  C’eiitro,  in  hiva,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co., 
24  III.  N  W.  of  Cedar  Falls.  Pnj}.  152. 

Butlor^s  t'rook,  in  Georgia,  Richmoud  co.,  a  fine 
stream  flowing  into  the  Savannah. 

Biitleri^litp,  n.  The  ollice  of  a  butler. 


Biitlor'A  liRnd^Ing^y  in  Tennessee,  n  post-village  of 
Jackson  co..  85  m  N.L  of  Nashville,  /bp.  751. 

But  ler*N  Spring,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  U.  of  Butler  co. 
Bllt'lorNVille,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  An¬ 
derson  district. 

Biit'lorvillo.  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Butler  co. 
But'lorville,  or  ButlorKvHIo,  in  Jnthuna,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Jennings  co.,  0  in.  E. N.E.  from  l  emon. 
Biit'lorvillo.  in  Ohio,u  jaist-uffice  of  M  arren  co. 

But  niuii*K  MIHm,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Penohscyit  cr>. 
Blit'liioiit,  n.  {Atch.)  The  support  on  which  the  feet 
of  arches  stiiini:  an  Abutme.m,  7.  v. 
Biit'iiK^iit-ohookM,  n.pl.  {(\trpenlry.)The  two  solid 
sides  of  a  mortise  varying  in  Ihirkness. 
BiitoiimVon^,  7).  7)/.  {Bot.)  An  onler  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  AU.'imalfS.  D:.VG.  3  petaloiilons  flowers,  and  many- 
seeded,  netted,  and  parietal  placenta). — They  are  aquatic 
plants,  with  parallel-veined  leaves,  s<»metinies  milky. 
Flowers  jierfect  and  showy,  with  inlerior  periantli  of 
six  pieces  arranged  in  two  whorls,  the  inner  being  col¬ 
ored  ;  ovaries  superior, 3  to  6  or  more;  ovule.s  numerous, 
arranged  all  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ovaries;  fruit 
many-seeded,  separating  more  or  less  into  as  many  parts 
as  tliere  are  component  carpels  ;  seeds  witliont  albumen. 
'J’lie  Butomaceo'  chiefly  inhabit  the  non  hern  jiarts  of  the 
World,  blit  a  few  occur  in  tropical  countries.  There  are 
four  genera,  and  seven  sjiecies. 

Biito'iiiiui,  u.  [Ur.  bous,  an  ox;  temno,  I  cut.]  {Boi.)  A 
genus  ol  plants,  order  Butoniareet.  B.  umbdialus,  the 
typical  species  of  the  genus  and  order,  is  very  common 
in  ditches  and  ponds  in  Fhirope.  Tlie  leaves,  which 
spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  are  from  two  to  three 
leet  long,  ami  of  a  triangular  shape.  The  scape,  or  flow¬ 
ering  stem,  is  longer  than  the  leaves,  ami  terminates  in 
a  large  nnihel  of  lose-colored  flowers.  The  plant  pos¬ 
sesses  acrid  and  bitter  properties,  and  was  at  one  time 
used  in  medicine.  The  roasted  liitzome  is  edible.  The 
sharp  leaves  of  the  Butomus  were  believed  to  cut  the 
months  of  Hie  cattle  tliat  cropped  it — whence  the  name. 
Butt,  n.  [Fr.  tut,  a  mark.]  {Gun.)  A  screen,  generally 
made  of  earth  work  and  masonry,  for  protecting  the 
markers  during  rifle-jiractice  at  a  target.  —  The  hunk, 
si  reen,  f»r  earth-work,  against  which  the  target  leans  is 
also  called  a  Imtt. 

Butt,  But,  n.  [It.  hotto,  a  blow;  hotta,  a  thrust.]  The 
striking  end  of  a  thing;  the  thick  end  of  anytiiing;  as, 
the  butt  o\'  n  musket. —  A  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  aim  ;  as,  an  archery  butt. 

“  The  groom  his  fellow  grnnrn  at  huits  defies, 

Aud  bends  his  bow  and  levels  with  his  eyes.”  —  Dryden. 

— The  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jests,  or  contempt  are  di¬ 
rected;  as,  he  Was  the  butt  of  the  company. 

*•  I  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  my  6u«,  which  I  thought  very 
smart.”  —  Spectator. 

—A  piisli  or  tlirust  given  by  the  head  of  an  animal;  as, 
the  butt  of  a  ram. 

—A  stroke  or  thrust  given  in  fencing. 

*•  To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  butt, 

John  shews  the  chalk  on  Rt*bert’s  coat.*'  — 

— A  mound  of  earth  placed  to  receive  the  projectile  at  proof 
of,  and  practice  with,  fire-arms. 

— A  large-sized  cask,  sometimes  called  a  yupe.  A  butt  of 
wme  contains  126  gallons :  a  beer  buff,  108  ale  gallons; 
and  a  butt  of  sherry,  108  imperial  gallons. 
(Ship-budding.)  See  BuT-)ND. 

(Carpentry.)  See  Buit-hinoe. 

— Tlie  metallic  ring  at  the  end  of  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine. 
A  butt's  length.  The  distance  between  the  place  of 
shooting  and  the  mark. 

— n.pl.  Short  ridges  of  different  lengtlis,  which  necessa¬ 
rily  occur  in  the  angle  a  field  when  Hie  direction  of 
the  ridges  is  not  parallel  to  one  of  the  siiles. 

Butts  and  bounds.  Tlie  lines  hounding  an  estate.  The 
angles  or  points  where  these  lines  cliange  their  direction. 
See  Ahuttal. 

Butt  and  butt,  spidven  of  planks  when  tliey  join  end  to 
end  without  ovvrlapjiing. 

Butt,  r.  I*.  [It.  buttare :  yv.pwtiaw,  to  poke,  to  thrust, 
tf)  butt.]  To  join  at  the  hutt-eiid  ;  to  abut, 

—To  tlinist  the  head  forward;  to  strike  by  thrusting  the 
head  against. 

“  Two  harmles.s  lambs  are  hutting  one  another."— n'o«on. 

— V.  a.  To  strike  by  thrusting  the  head  or  horns  against, 
as  a  ram. 

“  A  ram  will  butt  with  his  bead  though  he  be  brought  up  tame,** 

Ray. 

Biittahat'chio,  a  small  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  N.M.  ol  the  Stale  of  Alahuma,  and  flowing  S.W., 
enters  the  Tomhigbee  near  Hamilton,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Biittahaf 'ohie,  or  Biittaliatcliy,  in  Mississippi, 
a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Butte,  (5M7,)n.  [Fr.]  An  ahnipt  eminence,  too  high  to  he 
called  a  hill,  and  not  high  enoiigli  to  be  designated  a 
mountain  :  —  peculiar  to  the  U.  Slates. 

Butte,  in  California,  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State:  area,  abt.  5.00n  sq.  in.  It  is  watered  liy  Sao 
ramento  River,  wliich  forms  its  \V.  boundary,  and  by 
Feather  River.  Surface,  uneven,  and  in  some  parts 
mountainous,  the  county  being  traversed  by  Butte  Miuin- 
tiins,  from  which  it  is  named,  and  having  several  re¬ 
markable  elevations,  one  of  which,  called  Table  Moun¬ 
tain,  hears  a  strong  resemblance  toa  eastle.  The  county 
is  very  rich  in  minerals,  embracing  not  only  gold,  hut 
also  platinum,  silver,  quicksilver,  iron,  and  lead.  Cap. 
Hamilton.  Pop.  11,403. 

Butte,  in  OLdifornia,  a  N.E.  town  of  Butte  co.,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  125  m.  from  San  Francisco. 

— ,  or  Butte  City,  in  Cdifomia,  a  mining  village  of  Ama' 
dor  co.,  42  m.  N.E.  of  Stockton. 


BUTT 


BUTT 


Rntte.  in  rnlffornin.  a  of  rn.:  pnp.  I 

in  ^W/ifbrHui^n  mining cjimpoflMumasco, 
«  m.  from  l.n  porti^:  pop,  nl>ont 
Butte  I>es  Morten,  (huf-da’wnr^.)  in  ir<sco*«m,  aposl* 
village  of  Winnebago  co. :  pop.  Ibfi, 

Bul'ter.  n.  [A.  S  buUr:  (ler.  huUfr ;  Lat.  bufi^rum  ;  Gr. 
boutynm. — bovine  animal,  ami  tyrotx\iv^M.  M>me- 
thiiig  coagiilatitl;  Kr. A  fatty  matter  aggre- 
gati**!  from  animal  milk;  an  oily  suo^tuiice  obtained 
from  cream  or  milk  by  clnirniiig.  C>m.'.ulen*4l  cliemically, 
B.  from  cow  K  milk  contains  about  twu-tluiaisol  ibs  weight 
of  solid  fat,  which  consi»tM  in  great  part  of  maryunne^ 
but  contains  also  butme^  which  yields  ylycfHnf  and  butic 
and  when  sajHinirtiil.  The  ll(pii«i  )»ortion  consists  chiefly 
of  olmie.  B.  also  ('ontains  small  <|iiantities  of  batyrmc, 
copf'ohnr.  ami  wliich  yield,  when  saponifietl. 

glycerine  and  butyric  tllO  Ogll^Oj),  caproic  (IiG.Ci«iln 
Ojk  and  caprtc  (1(0  0«|>l[i903)  acids,  distinguished  lur| 
their  disagreeable  odor.  Kresh  butter  has  very  little 
od(»r,  being  frw  of  those  volatile  aci<ls.  but  if  kept  for 
some  time,  especially  if  the  caseine  of  the  milk  has  been 
iniperfectiy  sepaiated  in  its  preparation,  sjanitaiieou?* 
res»dutiou  of  these  fats  into  glycerine  and  the  volatile 
disiLgreeable  acids  takes  place.  By  salting  tho  //.,  Cliis 
change  is  in  great  measure  prevented.  —  Cow’s  milk 
is  composed  of  three  ingreilients,  —  the  cheesy  piirtion 
QV  curU^  (he  <*r  watery  part,  and  the  B.  Milki 

wlien  exaniine<l  by  the  microsc»»pe  is  touiul  to  consist 
of  a  nutnher  of  fatty  globules  tlimting  in  the  whey.! 
These  globules,  which  are  little  sacs  containing  the  //., 
are  broken  during  the  process  of  churn ing,  which  allows 
the  liberated  fatty  matter  to  aggregate  in  small  masses 
and  float  on  the  tup  of  the  whey,  The>e  are  generally 
united  by  pressure  against  the  btittoiu  of  the  churn,  and 
(lie  remaining  hutter-milk  is  iistsl  often  for  beverage. 
The  B.  is  afterwards  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  shal¬ 
low  pan.  ami  washed  with  clear  spring-water  to  free  it 
from  any  hutterinilk  that  may  nuiiain  in  its  iiores.  It 
is  then  Ibriiied  into  rolls  if  intended  to  be  .sohi  as  fresh, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  mixed 
witli  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  tliree  or  four  ptuinds  of  | 
salt  to  half  a  hundredweight  of  butter,  and  {Kicked  inj 
casks  for  the  m.irket.  The  (|uality  and  (quantity  of  B.' 
contained  in  cows*  milk  depend  materially  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  tlie  pa.>ture.  Rich  natural  meadiuvs  aftbnl  the 
best  food  for  cows  intended  to  {)rodiice  B.  Poor  pas¬ 
tures  are  objectionable,  not  only  from  the  quantity  of 
B.  contained  in  (he  milk  being  diminished,  buttrom  its 
receiving  an  unpleasant  ta.^te  from  oertaiu  plants  or 
weed:^  growing  on  all  unfertile  or  mar.shy  soils.  The 
amount  of  B.  produced  by  a  galhiu  of  milk  sliould  be 
from  tliree  to  four  ounces.  li.  is  min  h  adulterated  with 
water,  dripping,  and  muttoii  fat.  Tlie  first  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  wetness  of  the  B.  when  sijueeziMl,  and  the 
two  last  by  small  white  {'articles  being  visible  in  the 
newly-i'ut  surface  of  tlie  B  — "  r'liladtlp/na  print  is 
known  in  the  central  cities  of  tlie  U.  States  as  butter  un¬ 
surpassed  for  sweetness,  solidity,  and  golden  color;  it 
always  commands  a  fancy  pri«  e.  K.Kcelleiit  B.  is  found 
elsewhere,  as  in  N.  England,  N.  York,  and  northern  Ohio, 
but  inferior  qualities  are  the  rule  in  the  dairy  sectiojis 
proper,  which  these  exceptions  only  prove;  while  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  West  ami  South  there  is  very  little 
Eiiperior  butter,  a  large  amount  of  it  being  not  fit  to  eat, 
of  less  value  for  cooking  than  goial  lani,  and  unworthy  I 
of  the  repute  of  tlie  American  farmer.  Greater  advances 
have  of  late  been  made  in  chee^e-makiug  tlian  in  the 
art  of  butter-making.  The  factory  system  has  secured 
unilbrmity  with  positive  {irogress  in  pna-esses  and 
knowledge  of  princi(»les.  B  dairies  are  individual  and 
isolated,  ami  excellence  in  their  {»roduct  is  (he  result  of 
peculiar  care  in  the  rnanag»*r,  and  sp'*cial  adaptation  to 
his  business.  It  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance  that  the 
very  he.st  modes  of  inaiiutacture  should  be  understood; 
that  the  dairyman  and  the  farmer  s  wife  wlio  cares  lor 
the  smaller  dairy  of  tlie  ordinary  farm  should  com|)are 
their  processes  (which  they  may  now  deem  to  he  the 
be.st  lajcauae  they  know  no  other  better)  with  tliose  of 
model  establislimeiits,  ami  learn  to  stamp  a  higher  ex¬ 
cellence  upon  tlie  yield  of  their  dairies.  The  <lifflciilty 
of  obtaining  really  good  B  in  the  city  markets  appears 
to  be  increasing,  probably  from  a  growing  fastiiliuusness 
of  ^.-eaters,  as  w  ell  as  from  the  increasing  disproportion 
in  the  numbers  of  consumers  and  {iroilucers.  This  fact 
gives  urgent  ami  paramount  importance  to  efforts  for 
iiiipmvenient.  The  best  l’hilailel{)liia  B.  comes  mainly 
from  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Delaware  counties.” — (Re¬ 
port  Com.  of  Agricullurt  for  1867.)  See  Cheese,  p.  535. 

B.  o/"  terchloride  of  antimony.  See  A\ti- 

—  B.  of  Sulphury  an  obsolete  name  for  precipitated 
sulphur.  —  B.  of  Ten,  bichloride  of  tin.  See  Ti.v.  —  B. 
of  Zinc,  chloride  of  zinc.  See  Zixc. 

B.{  VegttabU)yA  name  commonly  given  to  any  concrete 
oil  of  vegetable  origin  which  at  all  resembles  tlie  butter 
obtained  from  animal  milk,  or  which  is  employed  for 
similar  purpose.s.  The  most  im{)0rtant  solid  oils  or  fats 
procured  from  plants  are,  —  Butter  of  cacao,  from 
Thtobroma  C^cao;  of  cinnaninn,  from  Cinnamomum 
tfylanicam ;  of  nutmeg,  from  Myri$tica  mofchabi ;  of 
cocoa-nut,  from  0»cos  nuctfera;  of  laurel,  from  Lauras 
nobilis;  Shoa  or  Galani  butter,  from  a  species  of  Bassia ; 
palm-oil,  from  Elais  guiueen^is ;  and  vegetable  tallow, 
fixun  SiiUingia  sebtfera  in  China,  from  Valeria  indica  in 
Imlia,  and  from  FeMadtsma  buiyracr.a  in  Sierra  Leone. 
All  these  oils  contain  a  large  proportion  of  stearine,  and 
many  are  use<l  as  su^ietitutes  for  animal  fat  in  candle- 
making.  Plants  yielding  them  are  frequently  termed 
butter-trees.  Artificial  .0., see  Oleomargarine,  p.  1853. 

Biit'ter.  V.  a.  To  smear  or  spread  with  butter. 

Biit'l<*r-l>ii r,  «.  (Bot.)  S<*e  Tcssilaoo. 
But'ler»cup»  »•  (Bot.)  See  Ranunculus, 


Bnt'terfield,  in  Trtsronym,  a  village  of  Ashland  co., 
on  I/ake  Su{)eiior,  H  m.  N.  of  .\shlatid. 

Biit'l<*rfly,  N.  [Zool.)  The  {'opular  name  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  groiiji  of  beautiful  insi'Cta,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
onlef  Lkpidoptbiia,  q.v. 

Bllt'torfly«  in  }orky  a  po.st-office  of  Oswego  co. 

Biit'terfly-vulVO,  n.  (.l/ct7<.)  The  double  valve  of  an 
air-pimi])‘»  bucket,  consisting  of  twt)  clack-valves,  hav¬ 
ing  tlie  Joints  o(i{K»siie,and  on  each  side  of  the  pump  rod. 

lliit't€»rlly-weeU,  n.  (BU.)  A  {Kipular  name  of  the 
{danl  As'  l’pui.'i  tubevitsa. —  See  AscLi-  l'ivs. 

But'terliill^  in  JV^u;  iVu'^.an  eminence  in  Orange  co., 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  ;  height  1,530  ft. 

Biit'teriM,  n.  (  Farriery.)  An  instrument  of  8t<>el  set  in 
a  wiiutlen  handle,  useil  lor  paring  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

Butte  Ki  vor^  ill  Valifonuay  rises  in  Butte  co..  ami 
alter  a  S.S.W.  course  empties  into  theSacruinento  River 
in  Sutter  co. 

Biit'termilk^  n.  The  milk  which  is  left  after  the  but¬ 
ter  has  been  sejiaratc**!  by  means  of  churning,  or  other 
{irocess.  B.  contains  the  c<(seiiie,  sugar,  amt  salts  of 
ordinary  milk,  and  is  only  detic.ent  in  oily  matter.  It  is 
therelore  tolerably  nutritious.  It  may  be  drunk  ud  libi¬ 
tum ,  i.sa  very  agreeable,  cooling  beverage,  and  i.s  therefore 
useful  ill  certain  febiile  and  infiammatury  conditions. 

Biit'ti^riiiilli  C'liaiiiael,  iu  i\Vw  Fork  harbor,  se{ui- 
rales  (.hiVernor's  Islaml  Inuii  Long  l.sland. 

B(it't4»riiiilk  of  AVie  ibrA%  a  cascade  on  the 

W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in.  below  West  Point. 

Biittoriuilk  FulN.  in  J’tnusylvaniay  a  {lost-village 
of  Wyoming  co.,on  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  water¬ 
power  liere  is  excellent. 

Biit'tor-niit,  n.  (BfU.)  See  Juo LANS. 

B(lt't«»ritutH,  in  Aew  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Otsego 
CO.,  drained  by  Utiadilla  River,  yd  ui.  W.  by  S.  from  Al¬ 
bany  ;  pop.  24I74. 

Butternut  Valley,  in  a  post-village  of 

Blue  Earth  co.,  aUt  ‘JU  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Mankato,  on  Lit¬ 
tle  Cott<inwo»)«i  River.  Fop.  590. 

Biit'ter-print,  n.  A  piece  of  carved  wood,  used  to 
mark  pats  of  butter. 

Biitter-tootli,  n.  One  of  the  broad  front  teeth. 

Butter-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  gen.  Bussia.  q.  v. 

Biit'ter-u  il'e,  But'ter-woiuau,n.  Awomanwho 
prepares  or  sells  butter. 

Butler-w«»rt,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pingcicula. 

But  tery,  a.  Uaviug  the  qualities  or  appearance  of 
butter. 

— u.  An  ajiartment  in  a  bouse  or  college,  where  butter, 
milk,  {irovi.'iioiis,  and  utensils  are  kept. 

Butte  Valley,  in  Califoniiay  a  post-village  of  Butte 
CO.,  IS  m.  M.W .  of  Oroviile. 

Biit'tevaiit,  a  town  ot  Ireland,  Cork  co.,  is  about  3*4 
m.  \S .  ol  iHuieraile,  andon  the  river  .Awbeg;  pop.  1,600. 

But't<‘Ville,in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co  ,  28 
III.  N.X.E.  of  Salem,  on  the  Willamette  River. 

Butt^-liiii$;:e,  n.  (Carpentry.)  A  hinge  used  in  bunging 
d«>ors,  shutters,  i&c. 

But'tiii$i^,  n.  A  boundary  of  land. 

I  Biit'tiii^j^-joiiit,  n.  (Carpentry.)  See  Joint. 

Biit'toeii.,  n.  [tr.  bout,  the  eiid.j  The  protuberant  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  body  behind;  the  rump. 

(Xaat.)  The  round  {lart  of  a  ship  abaft,  from  the  wing- 
transom  to  the  u{)per  water-line,  or  lower  down. 

Biit'toii,  n.  [Fr.  bouton;  W.  from  a  round 

body.J  An  article  of  dress  used  for  the  fasteningof  cloth¬ 
ing  or  for  ornament.  Buttons  are  made  of  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  materials,  the  {irocesses  employed  in  the 
manufacture  varying  ucconling  to  the  substance  used. 
.Metal,  wire,  wood.  I'one.  glass,  shell,  mother-of-pearl, 
{irecious  stones,  velvet,  silk,  {mste-board,  Ac.,  are  used 
Birmingham  is,  in  Eunqa*,  the  place  where  they  are  most ! 
extensively  manufactured.  They  are  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes;  hnt,  at  the  i)re8ent  time,  tliese  may' 
be  classed  under  four  heads:  —  buttons  with  shanks,! 
buttons  without  shanks,  buttons  on  rings  or  wire 
moiibls,  and  buttons  covered  with  cloth  or  otlier  mate¬ 
rial.  Buthins  with  shanks  are  usually  made  of  brass, 
wTiicli  is  8U{>pIied  to  the  manufacturer  in  sheets  of  the 
required  thickness.  By  means  of  fly-presses  and  punch¬ 
es.  circular  discs,  calleil  blanks,  are  cut  out  ot  these 
sheets.  Tliis  is  mostly  {leiTbriiKMl  by  females,  w  lio  can 
furnish  about  thirty  I'lanks  per  minute,  or  twelve  gross 
in  an  hour.  Hand-)mnehing  is  the  general  modeof  cut¬ 
ting  «mt  blanks  ;  !»ut  more  comidicated  machines,  which 
cut  out  eight  or  ten  blanks  at  a  time,  are  in  use.  After 
being  {Minched,  the  edges  of  the  blanks  are  very  sharp, 
and  require  to  he  smoothed  and  rounded.  Their  sur¬ 
faces  are  then  planished  on  the  face  by  placing  th»*ni 
se{)arately  in  a  die  under  a  small  stamp,  and  allowing 
them-  to  receive  a  sharp  blow  from  a  polished  steel  liam- 
mer.  In  this  state  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  shanks. 
or  small  metal  Iraqis  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
dress,  'llie  shank  manufacture  is  a  distinct  branch  of 
trade  in  Birmingham.  Tliey  are  made  by  a  machine  in 
which  a  coil  of  wire  is  gradually  advanced  towanls  a 
pair  of  shears  which  cuts  off  short  pieces.  A  metal 
finger  then  presse.s  against  the  middle  of  each  piece,  first 
bending  it  and  then  pressing  it  into  a  vice,  where  it  is 
cutii{>ressed  so  lis  to  form  a  loop ;  a  hammer  then  strikes 
the  two  ends,  spreading  them  into  aflat  surface, and  the 
sliank  is  pushed  out  of  the  machine  rearly  for  use.  The 
shanks  are  attached  to  the  blanks  by  women,  with  iron 
wire,  solder,  ami  resin.  They  are  then  put  into  an  oven, 
and,  when  firmly  united,  form  plain  buttons.  If  a  crest 
or  inscription  is  wanted,  the  button  i9>placed  in  a  die  and 
8tam])ed.  After  being  cleaned,  they  can  be  silvered 
or  gilt.  (See  Gilding.)  The  manufacture  of  gilt  but¬ 
tons  has  fallen  off  greatly  of  late  years,  the  Florentine 
and  silk  buttons  having  superseded  them.  Wire  but-l 
tons  are  rings  of  wire  covered  with  cloth.  Horn  but-i 
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tons  are  made  by  pres-sure,  the  horn  being  previously 
softened  by  heat. 

“The  bud  »)f  a  plant;  ns,  the  butVm  of  a  daisy, 

'*  The  canker  gaits  ihe  infaui^  of  the  apring, 

Too  olt  before  their  httUunx  be  diHoloscd.’'  — Skaks. 

(Assaying.)  The  rouml  imuss  of  mebil  collecteil  at  tho 
bottom  ot  a  crucible  after  fusion,  or  which  remains  in 
the  ctijiei  iu  the  process  of  assaying,  is  culled  b^  this 
iiuine. 

(Smithery.)  .K  brass,  china,  or  glass  knob  of  a  lock 
serving  to  open  or  shut  a  door. 

(Carffentry.)  A  {liece  of  wood  or  metal  upon  a  nail, 
to  kfe{'  a  door  ch'Setl. 

To  ht'ld  by  the  hutbai.  To  detain  a  person  in  unsought- 
for  cominunii-Htioii :  to  bor«f;  to  weary. 

— v.a.  To  fasten  with  a  bnltoii  or  btittons;  to  inclose  or 
make  si'Ctire  with  buttons.  ISomeliiiies  {ireceditig  up; 
as,  he  buttoned  up  his  coat. 

— v.i.  To  he  fasteiie<l  willi  a  button  or  buttons;  as,  to 
button  a  garment. 

Btit^laii-biiMli,  t).  (Bot.)  See  CppiiAi.ANTnrs. 

Biit'taii-liole,  n.  Tlie  hole  or  lotqi  in  which  the  but¬ 
ton  is  caught. 

— r.  a.  To  take  or  hold  a  man  hy  the  button. or  button-hole, 
sous  to  detain  him  for  conversation;  to  bore  one  by 
wearisome  talk. 

But'foil-llloiiUI*  n.  The  shaped  material,  as  lioiie, 
ivorj’,  Ac.,  which  lorms  a  button,  when  covered  with 
cloth,  Ac. 

F>ssi/  button-moulds,  n.  pi.  (Fd.)  See  Encrinite. 

But'toii-lroe,  n.  (Bot.)  See  CIonocakpus. 

.  Biit'toii-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeDioDu;  Spermacoce. 

I  Biit'toii-uoo<l«  n.  (Bot.)  See  Blatanls. 

Biit^troHM.  n.  [Kr.  aboutr,  to  iHirder  on.  to  abut :  from 
bout,  an  end,  from  Celt,  body  Loltoiii,  end.]  (Arch.)  A 
mass  of  masonry  or 
brickwork,  built  to 
resLst  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  another 
mass :  tlioiigh  when 
they  are  on  the  oi'- 
po.site  side  to  the 
thnisti  and  below 
the  line  of  its  eflbrt, 
tliey  are  frequently 
cal  I  ed  counterforts. 

B.  are  much  used  in 
Gothic  architecture 
to  cou  n  te rhalance 
the  outward  thrust 
of  the  arches,  or  of 
the  vaulting  wliicli 
covers  the  naves 
and  aisles  of  cathe¬ 
drals.  M  hen  they 
are  ojien,  and  carry 
down  the  thrust  to 
a  point  of  8U{>port  at 
some  distance  from 
the  spot  where  it  is 
exercised,  they  are 
called  Jlying  buttresses. 

, — r.  a.  To  prop  ;  to  sujiport  by  a  buttress. 

I  Biit'trico^  n.  (Fandery.)  See  Buiteris. 

Butts,  in  O’etrrgia,  a  central  co..  bounded  on  the  E.  and 
N.E.  liy  the  Oconee  River,  and  drained  hy  Tassahaw, 
Y’ellow  Water,  and  Sandy  creeks.  Area.  aht.  180  sq.  in. 
Surfacfy  generally  level.  Snl,  fairly  {iroductive;  granite 
beds  are  pretty  numerous.  Cap.  Jackson.  Population. 
6.9H. 

Butt'-<itiaft,  n.  A  bolt  or  arrow'  used  to  shoot  at  arch¬ 
ery  butts  witii. 

ButtM'vllle,  in  ^fissotlri,  a  post-office  of  Grundy  co. 

Blltt-XVel<l,  71.  (Mech.)  See  .lUMP-WtLD. 

Birtyl,  TetkTL,  Valyl,  n.  (Chem.)  An  organic  radical, 
discovered  by  Kolbe  among  the  proilucls  obtained  by 
electrolysis,  from  valerate  of  |»'tJi8h.  Form.  C'sllf. 
Wlien  jaire.  it  is  a  lim|>id  oil,  with  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odor.  It  boils  at  226°  Fahr.,  and  may  be  distilled  with¬ 
out  alteration.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  known  fluids, 
its  spec.  grav.  being  only  0*694.  It  is  Ihe  radical  of  a 
great  iiumher  of  very  interesting  organic  compounds. 
It  has  been  called  “valyl”  by  certain  chemists,  from 
being  formed  from  valeric  acid,  and  by  oiliers  “teiryl,” 
from  lieing^oio’f/i  in  the  series  of  hydrocarbon  radicals, 
ns  follows:  1.  Metbvl,  C0H3  ;  2.  Ethyl,  C4H5;  3.  Projiyl, 
Cell;:  4.  Tetrvl,  CglLj. 

Bu'tyloiio,  Bii'tyliiie,  R.  Butyl  loss  an 

equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Firm.  CgHg.  This  coiuiKUind 
was  discovered  by  Faraday'  amongst  the  ju'oducts  ot  dis¬ 
tillation  of  oil,  and  is  frci{uentiy  called  oil  gas.  It  is  a 
colorless  gas,  burning  with  a  w  liite  luminous  flame.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  {n  oducts  of  the  distillation  of  In¬ 
dia-rubber.  It  \va.s  afterwards  obtained  by  Kolbe  from 
valerate  of  pota.sh.  ninl  by  Wui  tz  by  acting  on  biitylic 
alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  similar  in  its  pro¬ 
perties  to  ethyline  (■’4H4,  or  olefiant  gas,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  product  of  etlivl. 

Butyric  .4I00I10I,  R.  (Chem.)  Hydrated  oxide  of  bu¬ 
tyl, 'discovered  by  Wurtz,  in  beetroot  molasses.  It  is  a 
colorless,  highly  refractive  liiiuid,  boiling  at  22S°,  and 
has  a  slightly  vinous  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
amylic  alcohol.  It  is  quite  similar  in  its  properties  to 
the  other  alcohols  of  the  same  group.  Sp.  gr.  0*803. 
Form.  CgH90,H0. 

Butylic  Ether,  or  Oxide  of  Butyl,  was  first  described 
by  Kolbe  as  a  product  of  the  voltaic  decomposites  of 
valerate  of  potash.  Fonn.  CgH^O. 

Butyra'ceous.  Bu'fyroiis,  a.  [Lat.  hutyrum,  but¬ 
ter.]  Having  the  qualities  of,  or  resembling,  butter. 

Bu'tyrato  of  n.  (Chem.)  When  sugar,  chalk, 
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ATifl  cheese  are  nn'xod  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  go- 
lutiun  of  Kp.  ffr.  I’OTO.  ami  expo^e^l  to  u  Winperature  of 
or  90^  lor  some  weeks,  huiyi  ic  fermeniation  ensues, 
the  liquifi  heroine:'  rojjy,  ami  gives  rise  to  lactic  uehl, 
whicli  unites  with  the  lime  ami  forms  lactate  of  lime. 
The  lactate  of  lime  in  turn  becomes  decomposwU  giving 
ri.se  to  butyrate  of  lime  in  ahumiance. 

pntyr'ic  Ac*mI,  n.  (CV«^m.)  A  liquid  with  a  sharp, 
acrid  taste,  and  a  smell  of  rancid  imtter,  having  a  spec, 
grav.  of  0  973,  and  hoiling  at  314°  Falir.  It  i"  prepared 
hy  distilling  three  parts  of  butyrate  of  lime  with  t\>  elve 
parts  of  water  ancl  one  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Butyric ; 
arid  exists  ready-formed  in  certain  fruits,  and  is  oue 
of  the  protliicts  of  oxidation  of  fibrin  or  caseiue.  All 
substances  which  ionn  lactic  acid  may  be  made  to, 
yield  butyric.  Its  salts,  when  dry,  are  inodorous,  but 
when  wttte«i,  the  strong  smell  of  rancid  butter  is  per¬ 
ceptible.  /’/ria.  II  JCglljOa. 

Butyric  EtUfr^A  colorless  inflammable  liquid,  with  a 
peculiar od(*r  and  taste  of  pine-apph*.  It  U  a  combination  ; 
of  ethyl  and  butyric  aciil.  l>i.s.«oived  in  alcohol,  it  is  Used 
in  confectionery  under  tlio  name  of  Piiu'^ipple  oil.  The 
peculiar  odor  of  oltl  rum  is  due  to  llie  j>resence  ofaRUiall 
quantity'  of  this  etlier.  It  must  nut  bo  confounded  with 
hntylic  ether. 

Bii'tyriiio,  {(^irm.)  An  oleaginous  substance,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Clievrcul  in  butter.  It  is  prepared  by  expos- 
itig  purifietl  butter  to  a  temperature  of  6ti°  for  several 
da\9.  Stearine  separates  in  grains,  and  an  oily  com¬ 
pound  IS  obtained,  which  is  mixed  witli  alcoliol  and  fre¬ 
quently  shaken  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  alcohol 
is  then  distilled  olf,  carbonate  of  magnesia  adtled  to  the 
oily  residue,  which  is  waslied  and  treated  with  alcolml. 
when,  on  being  ouce  more  distilled,  it  leaves  liie  butyrine 
bidiind. 

Bii'tyrone,  n.  {Chrm.)  A  substance  similar  in  prop¬ 
erties  tt>  acetone  un«l  propioiie;  obtained  by  Clievrenl 
amongst  the  products  of  distillation  of  butyrate  of  lime. 

lliitK'toivn,  in  Pcnnsylvatiia^  a  post-office  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO. 

!Bux'ooiis.  a.  [From  Lat. the  box-tree.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating  to,  the  bux-tree. 

Biix  iiie,  71.  An  alkaloid  obtained i 

from  the  hark  of  lM)x-wood.  which  contains  nearly  one 
per  cent,  of  it.  It  h.a.s  a  bitter  taste,  is  insoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  hut  slightly  Rolul)le  in  alcoholic  ether.  It  forms 
neutral  salts  witli  tlie  acids. 

Buxom,  {bucks'um.)  a.  [.\.S.  hocsum  — hoga,  anything' 
curved,  a  bow,  ami  termination  num,  Kng.  som**.]  Gay: 
lively:  brisk;  wanton;  jolly;  healthy;  vigorous;  cor-, 
puleiit ;  as,  a  buxotu  woman. 

'  \  daughter  fair,  I 

So  6i<xom,  blithe,  and  debouuair.'  — Jfrtron.  { 

— Originally,  tins  word  signified  obedient  or  obsequious: 
and  in  the  old  furm  of  marriage,  the  bride  promised  tO| 
be  faithful  and  buxom  to  her  hu.sband. 

Bll x'oiiily.  oe/r.  Briskly;  lively;  amorously. 

Btix'omness,  n.  Sute  or  quality  of  being  buxom; 
liveline.ss. 

Bux'os,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  onler  Enphor- 

6iac«)e.  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs  orsmall  trees  with 
opposite  leave.s,  entire  at  the  margins,  and  easily  split 
into  two  plates.  The  fl  -wers,  wlilch  are  very  small, 
grow  in  little  axillary  clusters,  the  male  atui  female 
flowers  being  distinct,  but  borne  on  the  same  jdant. 
There  are  only  iw’o  species  known,  namely.  B.s^mppr- 
virem  and  B.  balearica.  The  former,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  box,  is  remarkable.  ht)tanically,  for  being  tlie  most 
northern  arborescent  Knropeun  sjM*<  i‘'8of  Euphorbiuccf? 
In  tlie  S.  of  Kurope  it  attains  frequently  a  heiglit  of 
30  feet.  It  grows  wihl  in  this  country  only  on  tlie  dry 
chalky  hills  of  the  south.  Many  varieties  are  known  in 
gardens,  the  nn»st  remarkable  <d’  wliich  is  the  dwarf- 
box,  so  mucli  nsi'd  for  the  edgings  of  walks.  '1  he  wood 
of  the  arborescent  B.  sfiupf’rvirfns  is  heavier  tlian  that 
of  aivy  other  Kuropean  tree.  an«l  will  sink  when  jdacetl 
in  water.  It  is  of  a  heantifnl  pale-yellow  color,  and  of 
a  fine,  regular,  ami  compact  te.xtun*.  It  is  preferred  b* 
every  other  kind  of  wood  for  tlie  manufacture  of  flutes, 
flageolets,  and  otlier  reed-instruments:  of  rnlc.s  and 
mathematical  instiaiments;  an*!  of  tlie  handh-s  of  nmst 
small  tocd.s.  For  the  purposes  of  the  turner,  the  wood- 
carver,  and  especially  the  wornl-engruver,  box-w'iMMl  is 
invaluable.  Spain  and  Portugal  export  large  quantities 
of  it ;  so  also  do  Circa.ssia  and  Ge{»rgia. 

Biix'toii„  a  town  and  fashionable  watering-place  of 
England,  co.  Derby,  150  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  London,  in 
the  mi<idle  of  a  romantic  country.  Tlie  temperature  of 
the  springs  ranges  from  <*6°  to  SS°.  B.  waters  are  much 
valued  in  cases  of  dyspej»sia.  gout,  and  rlieumatisin,  ami 
w’ere  celehr^ted  for  their  medicinal  virtues  during  the 
time  of  tlie  Romans.  Pop.  4,987. 

Biix't  in  Mainf,  a  post-towmship  of  York  co.,  on] 
Saco  River. 6)  ni.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Auirnsta;  pop  2,546. 

—  K  post-village  of  York  co..  15  m.  W.  of  Portland. 

Blix'ton  and  Bar-Mtill.in  a  village  of  York 

CO.,  18  m.  W.  of  Portland,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Siico  River: 
p*^p.  about  400. 

Buxton  Centre,  in  A/di7i«,  a  post-village  of  York  co., 
16  m.  \V.  of  Portland. 

Buy,  (bt.)  (imp.  and  pp.  bought  )  [A.  S.  hyegrtn,  hj/gan  ; 
Goth. //ttflrjion.]  To  acquire,  procure,  or  obtain  hy  pay¬ 
ment  or  purchase;  to  purchase:  to  obtain  hy  paying  a 
price  or  an  equivalent  in  money : — used  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  sell. 

•*  They  intj«t  huy  up  no  corn  growing  within  twelve  miles  of 
Geneva.”— 


—To  procure  by  a  consideration  given;  to  bribe;  as,  to 
buy  a  vote. 


**  T  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 


To  buy  out.  To  purchase  another’s  interest  in  a  prop¬ 
erty  so  H8  to  become  sole  pro[>rictor:  to  buy  oflf. —  To 
buy  in.  To  purclnise  stock  in  any  interest,  fund,  or  proi>- 
erty. — To  ouy  fff.  To  cause  to  yield  or  surreiMUr,  by 
some  consideration  ;  as,  fo  q^/'an  opponent.  —  To  buy 
onerfdit.  To  purcliase  on  a  given  promi.se,  or  written  se¬ 
curity,  to  pay  at  a  certain  spwified  time. — To  buy  the 
tfj'iual.  To  ailvunce  money  lor  the  right  of  purchasing, 
at  a  given  price,  on  a  future  day. 

— c.  i.  To  negotiate  or  treat  abv<ul  a  purchase. 

*'  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you.”— 
Buyer,  (biVr.l  n.  One  who  buys;  a  purchaser. 

Buy iikdereh.  Seepage  434. 

Buz,  a  nephew  of  Abraham.  Elihu,  the  Buzite,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  of  his  family. 

Buzanrais,  a  town  of  France,  tlep.  Tndre,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  Indre,  14  m.  N.M'.  of  Chateauroux.  It  is  a  quaint, 
ill-built  place,  iti  a  good  situation,  and  has  a  trade  in 
wool.  I^p.  5.617.  1 

Bii  zz,  {buz,)  V.  I.  [Formetl  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a ; 
low  bumming  souml,  u.s  bees;  to  hum;  to  whisper. 

*•  Among  ihc  buzzing  multitude.”— 

--V.  a.  To  whisper;  to  spread,  as  report,  by  whispers. 

•  Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Beiweeu  the  king  aud  Catherine?  '  — Shaks. 

— To  sound  by  buzzing. 

*•  Herewith  arose  a  bu^ztn^  noise  among  them.”  —  Haytcard. 

— 77.  The  humming  noi.se  made  by  bees,  wasps,  (tc. 

— A  whisper;  a  rumor;  a  hum  of  talk. 

‘  I  found  the  whole  outer  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.” — AddUon. 
Buzzar<l,  {buz'frd.)  n.  [Vr.busord.  from  Ger.  hu-^naar; 
sai<l  to  be  from  the  verb  b/  buzz:  Ver.s.  6uu?,  >i  hawk.) 

{Z>vl.)  The  pttptilarnamoof  llie  predatory  birds  form¬ 
ing  the  genus  BUTSO.  q.r. 

— A  blockliead;  anuni»kull;  a  dunce. 

“Those  blind  buzzards,  who,  .  .  .  would  neither  learn  them¬ 
selves  nor  could  teach  others.” — Ascham. 

— n.  Stu]>id;  thickheaded,  (r.) 

Bnz'zardef,  77.  (Zobl.)  .4  species  of  Buzzard. 

Buz  zard's  Bay,  on  the  8.  coast  of  Mas-sachusetts. 
separate<l  from  Vim-yard  Souml  by  the  Klizaheth  Islands, 
and  c^7ntaining  the  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fair  Haven. 
Rochester,  and  Wareliam.  It  is  30  m.  h»ng,  with  a  mean 
width  t>f  7  in. 

Buz  zards  villc,  in  Indiana^  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  | 
44  m.  N.N  K.  of  Indianapolis.  j 

Buz'zor,  77.  One  wlio  buzzes;  a  secret  whisperer. 

“  And  wnnt<  not  buzzrrs  to  Infest  his  ear 

With  petulant  speeches  of  his  father's  death.”  —  5ftafca. 
Buz'zin^,  7t.  A  humming  noise;  incessant  talk  in  an 
undertone. 

Btiz'ziii^'ly,  acfi’.  With  a  low,  murmurous  sound,  like 
that  of  bees. 

By,  (hi.)  prep.  S.  he  or  big  ;  Goth,  hi ;  Ger.  hei ;  Siinsk. 
ahhi.]  At:  near:  beside:  clo.-^eto;  not  far  from;  in  the 
vicinity  of: — noting  proximity  of  place;  lus,  the 
church. 

“Stay  ftyme:  thou  art  resolute  and  faithful.'* — Dryden. 

— Near  to  in  motion  or  passage:  past;  from  one  to  the 
otlier  side  of;  as.  to  sail  hy  a  j)ort. 

— Us«  d  to  denote  tlie  iiistruim-nt,  agent,  cause,  manner, 
way.  or  moan.s;  through:  with;  ns,  the  aid  of  justice. 

••  Death  »  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave. 

Sought  hy  the  wretch,  and  vanquish'd  hy  the  brave." —  Garth. 
— In  the  ahove  sense,  as  a  means  or  instrument,  it  denotes 
the  cause  of  any  effect. 

“  By  woe  the  boiiI  to  daring  action  steals. 

By  woe  in  plaiuiless  patience  ii  e.xceU." —  5afa<7e. 

— Tt  denotes  the  means  hy  wliich  anything  is  performed 
or  ohtaineil;  as,  hy  the  action  of  niacliiiiery, 

'  ■  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  anything,  we  hope  to  gain  by 
you.”  —  Shaks. 

— U.'«cd  to  show  the  manner  of  an  action;  ns,  it  was 
brought  about  by  chance. — At  or  in;  specifying  place 
or  position. 

•  By  land,  by  water  they  renew  their  charge."  —Pope. 

— According  to; — denoting  permission. 

“  It  is  lawful  both  hy  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  hy 
the  law  divine.'  —  .fiucua. 

— Noting  the  quantity  had  at  onc^:  at  the  rate  of;  ac- 
coniing  to  tlie  proportion  of;  as,  eggs  by  the  dozen. 

“  The  North  hy  myriads  pours  her  mighty  sons.”  —  Pope. 

—In  comparison,  it  denotes  the  ratio  of  excess,  or  dimi¬ 
nution;  as,  older  hy  ten  years. 

“  Her  brother  Rivers. 

Ere  this  lies  shorter  by  the  head  at  Pomfret.” —  Jtoioe. 

—From;  denoting  ground,  or  comparison;  as,  6^  what  has 
passed. 

“  The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems 

By  his  broad  shoulders  aud  gigantic  limbs."  —  Dryden. 

— As  soon  as ;  not  later  tli.nn  ;  a.«,  by  four  o’clock. 

“  By  this  time  the  very  foundation  was  removed.”  —  Stri/t. 
j  — Pointing  to  the  author,  contriver,  inventor,  or  pro¬ 
ducer;  :i8,  a  poem  hf/  Longfellow. 

— At  hand;  on  hand;  in  one’s  iiossession ;  as,  he  keeps 
I  much  money  hy  In’m. 

|  — In  tlie  same  direction  with  ;  os.  furrnwe<l  hy  the  length. 
— Used  in  the  form  of  adjuration,  swearing,  or  protestation. 

“  His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear.”  —  Dryden. 

— According  to;  by  direction,  testimony,  or  authority  of; 
as,  what  is  the  time  hy  your  watch  ? 

Bu-<ind-by.  Presently;  shortly;  in  a  short  time;  be¬ 
fore  long. 

Now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  bea«t.” 

Shaks. 

Byone'^  self.  Denoting  the  absence  of  all  others: 
alone. —  To  set  by.  To  esteem;  to  regard;  as,  fo  set  a 


value  by. —  To  come  by.  To  gain  possession  of;  to  ob- 
ton;  to  realize;  as,  to  come  by  u  fortune. —  Oue  by  one., 
day  by  day.  piece,  by  piece.  Each  day,  piece,  tiling,  per¬ 
son,  Ac.,  singly,  or  be\enilly. —  To  do  by.  To  behave 
or  act  towanU;  to  treat:  as.  he  \m\^  dtme  nobly  by 
jjie.  —  x,t  stayid  by.  To  aid.  support,  uphold,  Mistain; 
as,  I  will  stand  by  l»im  to  the  la^t.  —  Tu\oiy  feet  by  ten, 
a  length  or  distance  measuring  twenty  i'«et  one  way 
and  leu  tlie  other.  —  By  the  hv.ud,  or  stZ.'o.  {yaut.) 
Said  of  a  vessel  wiieii  her  head  is  lower  in  'he  water 
tlian  the  stern:  or  conversely.  —  By  the  lee.  he  p<»si- 
tioii  of  a  ship  when  going  iree.  or,  in  other  w«  ids  when 
she  iuis  fallen  off  so  much  from  the  wind,  as  to  I  liiigit 
round  her  stern,  and  take  the  sails  aiuick  on  the  other 
quarter.  —  By  the  run.  To  let  go  altogetlier,or  at  once; 
as,  to  let  a  sail  go  by  Vte.  run.  Opposed  to  slacking,  or 
letting  go  grailually.  —  Good-by,  see  Goor>-nTE. —  South¬ 
west  by  South.  Fmtln  r  South  than  South-west,  (t'std 
in  telling  off  the  jioints  t)f  a  compass.) 

B.Vf  adv.  Near;  beside;  in  presence;  as,  he  was  not  by 
at  the  time. 

“  Prin'ner-*  and  wttnpBse«  were  waiting  by. 

These  had  been  taught  lo  swear,  aud  ihusc  tndie." —  Roscommon, 

—Passing;  going  or  gone  past  ;as,t he  troops  have  passed  6y, 
“  I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horse.  'Who  was't  came  lyt  "  —  Shaks. 

— Aside;  on  one  side;  as.  to  put  hy  something  for  future 
use. 

By,  <1.  Something  out  of  the  direct  or  common  w'ay ; 
aside;  anything  of  a  collateral  or  incidetitul  nature;  as, 
a  5»/-law.  (Esed  in  composition  generally  as  a  prefix.) 

By,  By<*,  n.  Something  not  directly  the  object  of;  an 
object  by  tlie  way,  or  of  secondary  importance ;  as,  a 
bye  at  cricket. 

Bytheby.  Digressive]}';  in  passing;  apropos  or  touch¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  view,  or  subject  of  remar  k. 

By'artk  w.  {Mining.)  A  iiie<'e  of  leather  worn  across 
the  breast  by  those  who  drag  the  sledges  in  coal-pits. 

By'borry,  in  Pennsyh'ania.  a  former  town-hip  of 
Philadelphia  co.,  14  m.  N.E.  of  the  State-House ;  now  in- 
clnderl  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

By’-I>i<l€ler,  t?.  rino  who  is  engaged  by  an  auctioneer 
or  seller  to  make  mock  bids  in  order  to  run  np  fire  jirico 
of  articles;  sometimes  called,  in  a  vulgar  sense,  a 
.tireefener. 

By'blos.  (.477C.  Geog.)  See  Gibi.ah. 

By'-t>Ioxv*  77.  A  sido  blow :  a  blow  incidentally  given. 

— .\n  illegitimate  child,  (o.  or  R.) 

By'-biisineHH.  ti,  ^u^iuess  tninsacted  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  or  customary  way. 

By-coireoliouso,  n.  A  coffee-house  in  an  obscure 
situation. 

*  I  afterwards  entered  a  hy-coffcehouse  that  stood  ...  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  lane.  ‘  —  Addisott. 

By'-ooii<*erii'iiioiit,  n.  An  affair  apart  from  the 
main  business. 

“  Our  plays  have  underplots,  or  hy-concemments.”  — Dryden. 

By'-ooriior.  77.  A  private  cornor. 

By'-<lopo:nroii<*o,  77.  An  appendage;  sonietliing  in¬ 
cidentally  depending  upon  another. 

By'-closij;'ii,  n.  An  incidental  jmrpose  or  design. 

**  And  if  she  mi«s  the  mouse  trap  line. 

They  ’ll  serve  for  other  hy-de^iyn."  —  Iludihras. 

Byo.  By.  (hj.)  n.  [Dan.  bye ;  Icel.  hu  :  G«ith.  bridan.  to 
dwell  J  A  dwelling;  a  way  out  of  llie  common  road; 
as,  a  bye-wny. 

— In  certain  games,  a  station  or  place  of  an  individual 
player.  —  B’<  bxfcr. 

By '-Olid,  77.  Private  end;  secret  interest  or  advantage. 

“  Fear,  profit,  or  some  other  bye-end."  —  L' Estrange. 

By'ersvillo.  in  NVze  York,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
eo.,  10  in.  S.  of  Gene.Ree. 

By'lield,  in  Ma.^sachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
35  m.  N.  i>y  E.  of  Boston. 

By'-gfOMO.  a.  Past:  gone  by;  vanished:  as.  by-gone  dayn. 

—71.  Something  past  or  gone  by;  a  ]»ast  occurrence  or  event. 

Let  by-gomes  5c  by-gones.  A  phrase  irnjilying  tliat  tlie 
past  should  he  forgotten. 

Bylia'l  isi.  in  Mi.<Fissippi,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co., 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Hidiy  Siirings. 

By  tia'lia.  in  Ohio,  a  po.Rt-oftice  of  Union  co. 

Byiiii^'ton.  {hVing-toji.)  in  a  P.  O.  of  Pike  co. 

By-iii'feros»t,  n.  Private  interest;  self-advantage. 

By'-lane,  n.  A  private  lane,  or  one  out  of  the  usual 
road. 

By '-law,  n.  (Law.)  A  private  law;  the  local  or  snhor- 
diuiite  law  of  a  city,  town,  or  private  corporation. — 
The  power  to  make  by-laws  is  usually  conferred  by  ex¬ 
press  terms  of  tlie  ciiarter  creating  the  corporation; 
though,  wlien  not  expre,R.s|y  granted,  it  is  given  by  im¬ 
plication,  and  it  is  incidental  to  the  very  existence  of 
a  corporation.  The  Con^^it^1tion  of  the  United  States, 
and  Acts  of  Congress  made  in  conformity  to  it.  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  in  which  a  corp<^ration  is  located, 
and  all  acts  of  the  legislature  constitutionally  made, 
together  with  the  common  law  as  there  accepted,  are  of 
superior  force  to  any  by-law;  and  such  by-law,  when 
contrary  to  either  of  them,  is  therefore  void,  whether 
the  charter  authorizes  the  making  of  such  by-law,  or 
not;  berau.se  no  legislature  can  grant  power  larger  than 
it  po8<e«ses. —  B"Uvier. 

\  By'ler's  in  Miasmri,  a  village  of  Morgan  co., 

I  66  m.  W  S  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

By'-iwaf  ter,  n.  Something  incidental. 

By'-iimiie,  71.  A  peculiar  or  incidental  name;  a  nick¬ 
name. 

I — 7*.  a.  To  confer  a  nickname  upon. 

By'iiiiinvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

By'-passagre,  n,  A  by-way  or  passage;  out  of  th® 

i  common  road. 
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B.v'-past.  a.  Past:  pineliy;  as,  “  These  throe  hundred 
years  i/if  jmst”  — 

By'"l*alli.  It.  A  private  or  ohscureimtli;  as,  the  hy-ywWi 
(•{  kiiuwUMlge. 

By'-|>laoo,  M.  A  rc  tiriil  or  private  place. 

AJy'«pliiy  •  H.  A  Hcciic  u  hicli  is  carri^H)  on  in  dumb  show, 
ill  tiK*  Itackground  of  tin-  inaiii  pcrtoniuince. 

Ily n.  A  cluiidcKiiiie  or  iiidirci't  purpose. 

Ity'raiii,  iu  .»/i.wtW//;u,  a  iM>«t-villag»*  of  Hinds  co.,  on 
Pearl  Kivt-r,  about  l;i  in.  S.  by  \\ .  of  Jackson. 

in  Atw  Jtrsft/y  a  toVMi&hip  ol  l!^u^^ex  co. ;  pop. 

l,oC2. 

Byraiii  Itivor.  in  0-nnfCticufy  flowing  into  Long 
Island  Saind,  .M  paratiug  this  :<taic  lioin  New  York. 

Ryr<l.(/u»t/,)  in  O  wo,  :itownsliip»*V  brown  co.:  jmp.  1.2fi3. 

liynVH  .^priii;^<t,  in  JrkauMUt,;^  P.  o.  of  Jclb  rson  co. 

Ryro«  M.  A  lerni  lor  a  sliippou  or  cow-housc :  — 
pecnll.ir  to  Scotiami  and  the  nortli  td  Knglund. 

By'-rt‘spe<*t,  o.  Private  end  or  view. 

Ryrjfiiis,  J(  8IIS,  (properl.v  Joi.st  Muuni,)  an  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  *•  Glol.es  ol  the  Heavens,"  and  as- 
troiioiiiicHi  insti  uiueiits.  u.  in  Liehteusteg,  cant.  s^t. 
Galleii,  Swit/.erland,  lo52.  In  loTy  he  was  appointed 
lioroiogist  to  the  court  of  ^^ilI^am  IV.,  I^mdgrave  of 
IL-sse.  His  wtu  k  wa.s  a  globe  ot  the  licavens  made 
of  silver  plate,  »ui  which  the  stais  were  indicated  alter 
his  own  ubse^^ations.  The  landgrave  sent  this  gi<jbe  to 
tile  Emperor  Uudolph  II.  of  liermany,  who  was  so 
l>leaseil  with  it  lliat  lie  called  7^.,  in  liKU.  to  Ids  own 
court  us  his  mechanician.  He  returned  to  C'assel  in  10::2, 
where  he  D.,  — Before  without  tlie  knowleilge 

of  Napier’s  work,  he  discovered,  or  cal(  ulated  log.irithms. 
winch  hepiibiishiHl  in  the  An'l/tiut  tiail  uud  (rtotneh  ivat 
Pr^ujre  sion  J'uhOx,  Prague.  Ih2d. —  He  also  cmislrmted 
a  gwmetrical  triangular  iiistnimeiit.  winch  was  de- 
SCI  jbetl  I>y  his  brotherdu  luw,  Beiij.  B.iriuen.  lG4>i. 

RyriiH  Ville*  in  Indiun'i,  a  p'*st-vill.ige  of  Hanison 
CO.,  about  Ido  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Byrii'ville,  in  Sew  )br.,  a  vil.age  of  Schoharie  co., 
40  III.  U'.  Iiy  S.  of  Albany. 

By'-roail,  m.  A  private  or  obscure  road. 

“Through  slipp'ry  by-road*  durlc  aad  deep.” — Swip. 

By'ron,  (IfEOROfiGoRDox  Xoki.  Byro>*,)  I/>ri>,  the  great¬ 
est  Englioli  poet  of  uuMlern  times,  w.is  b.  in  Loudon.  17^». 
He  wa.s  desccinled  from  the  Scandjnaviaii  Bui  Lins,  one 
branch  of  which  settleil  in  Norm. indy,  and  came  over  to 
England  at  the  Norman  CoiH|uest:  while  the  other  re¬ 
mained  in  France  and  fainded  the  house  of  the  dukes 
de  Biroii.  B.  was  grandson  of  the  .\dmiral  John 
Byron,  7.  r  ,  and  the  son  of  Captain  John  Byron  of  the 
(fUanls.  By  hi.s  mother,  the  heiressof  llie  Sn’ottisli  tanniy 
of  Gordon  of  tiuht  (and  thi  second  wife  id'  Captain 
Bvron),  he  w  is  d ‘Scemled  from  the  royal  house  of 
iflu.irt.  At  3  years  of  age,  B.  lost  his  father,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  motlier  <a  woman  of  weak  mind  and 
irritable  temper),  iu  the  Scottish  Iliglilands.  where  he 
early  iiiihibed  that  spirit  of  poetry  and  enlhu.''i.»8iu  for 
liberty,  which  afterwards  made  him  famous.  In  ITilS 
he  succiiMled  his  greatiuncle  as  Jjord  T^'/ro//,  and  in  iSOl) 
was.S'-iit  to  II arrow  to  begin  hisediication  In  ISOJheniet 
with  his  first  love,  the  “  \I:iry  ”  of  his  poems  '  Miss  .'lary 
Chaworth  of  .\nnesley  Hall).  In  I'O)  he  went  to  Cam- 
bri'lge  I'niversity,  and  in  1807  piiMish'sl  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  which  at  once  hroiiglit  him  into  note.  But 
it  w.us  in  ISOS  that  the  savage  criticism  on  his  ll ‘Urgof 
whicli  appeared  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Iteview," 
evoked  the  luanilestatioii  of  the  real  power  of  his  genius. 
His  reply  to  it.  publi-heil  in  l''0.bis  th.it  iiMrvellous  and 
mab'iile.ss  satire —  En  /hsb  B irds  and  lii'ri4'WK)'ii. 

Estranged  from  his  mother  by  her  peculiarities  of  tem¬ 
per  ami  disposition,  B.  pas.sed  the  first  years  of  his  early 
manhootl  lonely  and  solitary,  even  amid  the  vorte.x  of 
brilliant  society.  Home  he  ha«l  none,  nor  yet  a  relation, 
exi'epting  an  only  hilf-sister,  to  regard  him  with  sym¬ 
pathy  ati<l  HtfiM^tion,  and  open  to  him  the  quieter  ciiarms 
of  happy  domesticity,  .\ddcd  to  tins  di’arih  of  diunestic 
influences,  his  estate  Hmpoveri:>lied  by  tlie  reckless  c?i- 
reersof  liis  father  and  his  great-uncle)  was  inadequ.ite  to 
duly  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  Flungoti  iiisown 
resource's,  he  sought  society  and  comp aniouship  in  the 
fashionable  world,  Nvhere  he.  for  a  period,  shone  as  a 
hriliiaiit  meteor,  alike  distinguished  by  liis  perMUial 
grace  and  beauty,  his  sparkling  wit,  and  by  the  honors  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  genius.  Tiring  of,  and  men  tally  despising  the 
fripperies  and  empty  conventionalities  ot  the  gay  world 
surrounding  him,  he  repaired  to  tlie  continent  of  Europe, 
and  during  his  residence  there  compo^veil  the  iwo  first 
cantos  of  his  great  poem.  C-itlir.  HiroUCs  l^Ugrimagr. 
He  retiinieil  to  England  in  1811,  where  he  achieved, 
through  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  liighest  lit¬ 
erary  reputation  of  any  man  of  his  time.  This  was  soon 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Giaour.  Bruit  of  Aby^ 
dog.  and  Conatr.  ami.  In  1813,  by  Lara.  In  Jan.,  1^15.  lie 
married  Aiiiie  Isabella,  the  daiiirhter  of  Sir  lliilph  Mil- 
haiike,  H  la^ly  singularly  uncongenial  in  mind,  manner,  I 
and  dis(>osition  t«j  himself.  Twedve  months  afterwards' 
th**y  separated,  after  the  birth  of  a  flaiighter.  the  “  .Vila,  1 
sole  daughter  of  niy  house  and  heart,’’ of  Ids  e.\quisite{ 
Verse.  He  was  at  tliesame  time  involved  in  serious  pei  ii- 
niary  einl»arra.ssiiieiif8.  Smarting  under  dome.stic  unhap- 1 
piiiess,  piiblh*  .scandal,  and  all  tlie  otiier  calamities  of  his 
position,  he  quitted  England  never  to  return,  and  t<M>k  i 
up  his  abode  at  Geneva,  where  he  wrote  the  P>  igonfr  nf 
Cuillon  —  lie  suhseipiently  removed  to  Venice,  where! 
he  formed  his  we.l-kiiowii  liiigon  with  the  beautiful 
Countess  Ouiccioli,  produced  his  Mtnfrrd  and  B*ppo.\ 
finUhed  HiUdt  Htrold.  ami  commence<l  his  greatest 
work,  Don  Juan.  While  here,  too,  he  espoused  the  I 
cause  of  the  Italian  “  Carbonari.”  In  1819  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Kavelina,  and  in  1821  at  Pisa.  In  1H*22,  i 
while  staying  at  Genoa,  he  forwarded  money  and  ma-1 


terial  of  war  in  aid  of  fhe  Greeks,  who  were,  at  that 
time,  engaged  iu  a  war  of  independence,  and  on  Jan.  5, 1 
1824,  he  joined  their  ranks  in  person,  at  Missoloughi.  ^ 
and  Was  a)>pointed  cominaiider-in-i-hief  «»f  an  expedition 
inteiicled  to  1m-  sent  against  Lepanto.  Before  this  could 
be  carried  into  efi'eet,  howevi-r.  he  was  seize<l  with  a 
fever,  ami.  on  tlie  lUth  of  April,  he  expired,  to  the  inex-l 
prcssible  grief  of  the  Greek  people,  who  went  into 


Fig.  457.  —  lord  byron. 


mourning  for  him  for  a  period  of  21  dava.  liis  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  was  interred  in  the  tonm 
of  his  ancestors,  at  llm  kiiall.  in  Nottinghamshire,  the 
only  mourner  present  on  the  occasion,  related  to  him 
by  bloiMl.  being  his  half-si>ter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh.  B. 
wa.s  a  man  of  gn-at  sensibility  of  feeling;  he  was  ever 
niorbitlly  sensitive  in  some  things,  most  particularly  so 
with  regani  to  any  allusion  to  his  mily  per^onal  defurm- 
ity.  a  inalfornialion  of  one  of  his  feet,  occasioned  by  an 
accident  at  his  birth. —  As  a  poet.  Lord  B.  will  take 
rank  second  only  to  Ilouier,  t^haksj»eare,  and  Dante. 
Uecent  critics  even  a.-^sert  him  to  be  the  greatest  poet 
the  Engli.-'h  language  can  boa-t.  The  tliinl  and  fourth 
cantos  of  Oiiliit  Harold  alone  place  tlieir  author  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  descriptive  writers.  But  it  is 
in  Don  Juan  that  the  genius  of  B.y  witli  its  wonder¬ 
ful  power  to  bb-nd  pathos,  humor,  wit.  scorn,  satur¬ 
nine  gloom,  and  e.vuberaiit  vitality,  has  found  its  high¬ 
est  and  rii'hest  development.  B.  was  the  sworn  foe 
of  cant,  and  in  the  words  of  Gdthe,  “he  I<‘d  the  gi*- 
nius  of  Britain  as  on  a  pilgrimage  throughout  all 
Europe.”  The  most  Iru'-t W4»rlhy  LiJ'e  of  Byrotty  is  that; 
written  by  hi.s  friend  and  fellow-poet,  .^loore  :  ami  a  true  | 
in>ighf  into  ids  mind  and  opinions  will  al.-o  be  found  in 
Lady  Blessingl«»ij’s  ( hnx'rr.gadons  with  Lord  Byrou. — /y. , 
bad  i-ntrnsted  bis  private  diary  to  his  friend  and  literary 
ext'Ciit or.  .Moore,  for  puhlii-atioii,  after  his  death,  by  his' 
ol<l  publisher,  .Murray,  of  London  ;  but  just  prior  to  its 
pul-lic  appearance  iu  print.  Moore  thought  fit  to  take  it 
b.ick  and  liestroy  it.  This  strange  proceeding  ( which 
has  hidden  forever  much  that  would  havetlirown  anew 
light  on  the  private  history  of  Byron’s  life>  has  ever 
since  cu.st  a  shadow  i»ver  tlie  character  of  Moore;  who. 
nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  good  in¬ 
tentions,  and  iu  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes 
of  Lady  Byron.  —  In  tlie  early  part  of  1869  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  her  RfCoUrctumg 
of  Lftrd  Byron :  a  work  that  elicited  from  Mrs  H.  B. 
Stowe  an  article  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  for  Sej>t. 
of  the  same  year,  entitleil  The.  True  Story  of  Lady  By¬ 
ron  g  Life,  in  which  she  luw  allegeil,  against  the  memory 
of  the  great  poet,  a  monstrous  charge,  that  was  gener¬ 
ally  received  with  much  disfavor. 

By  ron,  Johv,  a  British  admiral  and  circumnavigator, 
grandfather  of  the  poet  Lonl  Byron,  B.  1723.  He  sailed 
with  L(»rd  .\nson.  in  Ins  voyage  round  the  world,  and  en¬ 
dured  fearful  sufferings;  and  on  his  return  to  England 
)iuhlished  a  highly  intereKting  narraliveof  his  five  years' 
ahs^nce.  In  1764.  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  the. 
South  Sea,  and  made  important  discoveries.  During  I 
tlie  course  of  liis  profe.ssioiial  career,  B.  was  so  sin¬ 
gularly  unlucky  iu  meeting  adverse  gales  and  danger¬ 
ous  storiiis,  that  throughout  the  entire  British  navy  | 
he  acquireil  the  nick-nariieof  Foul-ioeather  Jack.  D.  1786. 

By'ron,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Houston  co.  I 

B^l  'roii,  in  JUinoigy  a  post-village  ami  township  of  | 
Ogle  CO.,  about  12  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Oregon  City;  pop. 
I,fi93.  I 

By'ron,  in  Indiana,  a  flourishing  village  of  La  Porte  co., 

5  in.  N.E.  of  L:i  Porte. 

By'ron,  in  7ou>a,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.',  pop. 
1,195. 

By'ron,  in  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  56  m. 

of  Augusta:  jv/p.  242. 

By'ron,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Shiawassee  co., 
on  the  Shiawassee  Kiver,  about  33  m.  E.  of  tensing. 

By'ron,  in  Michigan,  a  prosperous  township  of  Kent 
Co. ;  pop.  1,326. 

By'ron,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  in  the  S.  of  Vaseca 
co. ;  pop.  253. 

By'ron,  in  Missowd,  a  post-office  of  Osage  co. 


By'ron.  in  Kno  Tork,  a  flourishing  post-village  and 
township  of  Genesee  co.,  25  m.  M  .S.W.of  Uochester  j 
1,734. 

Byron,  in  O'lio,  a  post-village  of  Green  co.,  about  11  m. 
E,  by  N.  of  Dayton. 

Byron,  in  iri.scon««,  a  post-townslnp  in  Fond-du-Lac 
co.,  about  10  m.  S,  of  F'oml-du-Lac ;  pojo  1,441. 

Byron  Bay,  in  N,  America,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Lab- 
rad«»r  :  Lat.  40'  N..  Lon.  67®  30'  . 

Byron'io,  Byrono^><|iio,  a.  Pertain¬ 

ing  t*»  Lord  Byron,  or  to  his  poetry;  after  the  manner 
ot  Bvnui ;  as,  a  Byronic  style  of  expresshm. 

Byron  in  the  Pacific  Gccan,  about  12  ni.  in 

l.-ngth;  Lat.  1®  W  8,  Lon.  17b®  Hi'  E. 

By'ron  ville,  in  Ororgia,  a  i«>Kt-office  of  Dooly  co. 

By'-rooin,  n.  A  lu  ivate  room  situated  wiiiiin  another. 

“  i  pr'yibee.  do  tbou  stand  in  some  hy-room."  —  Shake. 

Byr'rlms,  n. ;  Byr'rlinla*,  pL  iZoul.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Coleopti-ra,  B.  pilnla  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  Lady-binl:  it.-  color  is  a  ilull  brown;  it  is 
of  an  extremely  convex  shape,  ami,  wlieii  disturbed, 
contracts  its  limbs  and  lies  in  an  inert  state,  like  an 
oval  se<*d  or  pill,  while  Ihu.s  conntericiting  dcatli  as  a 
means  of  escjipe  from  danger.  It  is  found  on  various 
])lants  iu  gardens  and  elsewhere. 

By  rsoif  i'nia,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Mal- 
hi<;hi.ack.«.  7.  r. 

By'-s|><‘Ooli,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech  not 
exactly  relating  to  the  point. 

Byss«ceoii«,  {hig-ga*ghug,)a.  JSee  Byssus.]  {Bot.)  Re¬ 
sembling  byssus  ;  c«»mpo8c<l  of  fine  entangled  tlircads. 

Bys'Niiio,  a.  [8ee  Bvssfs.j  Silky;  made  ol  silk;  having 
a  silky  appearance. 

Bys'soicI,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Bvssus. 

Bys'solite,  n.  [Or.  huggug,  fine  flax,  llad'g.  a  branch.] 
{Min.)  A  name  ajiplied  to  fibrous  varieti«'s  of  amiantluis, 
tn-nndite,  and  other  minerals  of  a  filaincntims  nature. 

Bys'Miis.  >?,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hyfgos.]  {Fhygiol.)  A  fas¬ 
ciculus  of  shining  8eini-tran>parent  h<-rijy  or  silky  fila¬ 
ments;  secreted  hy  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  loot  of 
ceitain  laniellihrsfncliiate  bivalves,  and  serving  as  an 
organ  of  adhesion  to  suhinarine  rucks  or  other  foreign 
bodies. 

(Bot.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  all  those  filamentous 
plants  which  inlnihit  cellars  and  oilier  undergionnd 
close  places,  and  on  which  no  li  nctification  is  louml ;  it 
was  also  applied  to  vegetation  of  a  similar  kind  wlien 
found  growing  in  the  air.  It  is  imw  ascertained  that  a 
large  number  of  these  supposed  plants  are  merely  the 
young  state  of  certain  kinds  of  fungi,  or  other  plan  ts  of 
a  low  vegetation;  and  the  genus  is  con.^eqmnlly  ex- 
pl(»ded,  the  term  Bygfoid  alone  being  retained  t<»  express 
a  fringed  structure  in  which  tlie  threads  are  of  unequal 
lengths. 

(Sriip.)  A  word  variously  translated  “  fine  linen  *’  and 
“silk,’’  and  supjiosed  by  some  to  have  been  cotton,  and 
hy  some  the  asbestos  fabric.  There  ai>iu*ar  to  have  been 
two  quite  diftereiit  qualities  (d  B.',  oUe,  the  finest,  used 
tor  the  Iiabit  of  the  iiriests,  and  the  other  for  that  of  the 
Levites.  —  TV',  ^fni.  (‘yrltp. 

By'-slan<ler,  n.  [A.  bigfandan.  to  gtnnd  hy.]  One 
who  stands  by  or  near;  a  spectator:  a  mere  looker-on. 

“  The  hy-8tandert  asked  him,  whj  he  ran  away.  ’  — Locke. 

By'-streot,  n.  A  separate,  private,  or  obscure  street. 

“  Bent  00  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach, 

He  aeeks  by  by  etreeU,  and  saves  ih’  exi)en8lve  coach.”  --  Gay, 

By'-stroke,  ti.  An  incMental  or  casual  stroke. 

By'tOYVii*  in  Upper  Canada.  8ee  Ottaw.ji. 

Bytliieriaceas  (bd'ne-ri-ai’ge-e.)  n.  pi.  (Bof.)  An 
order  of  ]>)ants.  alliance  Malvahg. — Diau.  Monadelphoiis 
stamens,  in  most  cases  jairtly  sterile,  and  2-ceIled  an¬ 
thers  turned  inw'ards.  Tliey  are  trees,  sbrubs,  or  uiider- 
slirubs.  mostly  tropical,  sometimes  climbing.  They  liave 
simple  alternate  leHves,  w  ith  usually  deciduous  stipules  ; 
calyx  4-5-lobed,  valvate;  corolla  ab.-«ent.oi'  having  as  many 
petals  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  calyx  ;  filaments  more  or 
less  united;  ovary  sessile  or  stalked,  cotniiosed  of  4-10 
carpels,  united  round  a  central  column;  style  single; 
stigmas  eijual  in  number  to  the  carpels  :  ovules  2  in  each 
cell,  fruit  usually  capsular  :emlii  yo  straight  or soniew  liat 
curved,  usually  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  fleshy  albu¬ 
men,  the  cotyleilons  being  plaited  or  hpiral.  Tliere  are 
45  genera  and  400  species.  In  their  properties  they 
closely  resemble  the  MalvaceiT  and  Strrculiacece.  The 
typical  gen.  Byttnena  does  not  include  any  plants  re¬ 
markable  for  useful  j>rodiict8. 

By '•til  miller*  tt.  An  obscure  path  or  road. 

By- view,  (bVvu,)  n.  Private  view;  self-interested 
jmrpose. 

By-w  alk,  (bi'wawk,)  n.  A  private  or  secluded  walk. 

By '-wash,  n.  The  outlet  of  the  water  of  a  dam.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

By'-way,  n.  A  private,  secluded,  or  obscure  way. 

'■  Thy  bounteous  Lord 

Allows  the  choice  of  paths;  take  uo  by-tcays.’’'^ Herbert. 

By'-W’ipo,  n.  A  sly,  underhand  stroke  of  irony  or 
sarcasm. 

By'-w'ord,  n.  [A.  S.  bi  or  big.  and  word.]  A  passing 
or  current  wor<l ;  a  common  saying ;  a  proverb. 

**  TTe  are  become  a  by-word  among  the  naiioni  for  our  ridica- 
lous  feuds  and  animosities.”  —  Addison. 

Byz'ant,  Byz'aiitiiie,  n.  (Aumis.)  See  Bezaxt. 

Byz'aiitiiie  Aroliitooinre,  n  From  the  classic 
architecture  of  old  Rome  was  derived  the  llcimaiiesque, 
which  gradually  spread  through  IVestern  Europe,  and 
paiised  tlirough  various  phases,  until  it  attaineil  the  full 
extent  of  its  development  in  the  Gothic  architecture, 
and  became  in  the  B.A.  the  parent  stock  of  the  Arabian. 
B.  A.  may  be  consideriMl  to  have  been  originated  by  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  who  commenced  rebuilding  Byeau- 
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thim  in  the  year  324,  and  spared  no  expense  to  make 
his  new  city  tlie  most  niagiiiHceiit  in  tlie  world.  At 
first,  the  palaces,  temples,  churches,  haths,  and  basilicas, 
which  were  erected,  were  Utse<I  on  the  plans,  and  em¬ 
braced  all  the  characteristic  features,  of  similar  buildings 
at  Home;  but,  to  carry  out  his  grand  designs,  Constan¬ 
tino  caused  schools  to  be  establisheil  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  in  which  men  were  trained  for  the  profes¬ 
sion,  who  gradually  mingled  new  and  original  features 
with  those  of  the  style  that  had  been  introduced  from 
the  We.Ht,  ami  formed  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar  in  , 
itself,  ami  eminently  adapted  to  the  reijuiremeiits  of  the 
ritual  of  tlie  Greek  Church,  aithougli  bearing  evident 
traces  of  the  source  from  which  it  originally  sprung. — 
B  A.  has  been  divided,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  into  four 
periods  : — 1.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  cent.  2.  From  the  beginning  of  Justinian's 
reign  down  to  the  eleventh  cent.,  which  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  buildings  of  the  pure  Byzan¬ 
tine  type.  3  From  the  eleventh  cent.  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  theTiirk^,  when  theinfluence  of  the  Venetian 
successes  is  apparent  in  the  intermixture  of  Italian  and 
Gothic  details  and  characteristics. —4.  The  prevalent  form 
of  the  churches  of  the  second  jieriodor  period  of  pure  B.A., 
is  that  of  the  Greek  cross;  the  central  square,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  is  covered 
by  a  dome  or  cupola,  and  the  spaces  which  represent 
the  arms  are  also  covered  by  semi-cupolas,  or,  in  many 
cases,  entire  ones.  The  wliole  length  of  the  interior, 
from  east  to  west,  is  diviiled  into  five  parts.  At  the  F. 
end  is  the  apse,  in  which  stood  the  altar,  divided  from 
the  next  portion,  called  the  bema,  by  a  piuielled  screen 
riclily  adorned  with  paintings  ami  gilded  carved  work, 
in  whicli  were  three  dimrs  of  communication  between 
the  bema  and  the  apse,  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
holie.-«t  part  of  the  churcli.  The  Homan,  or  semi-circular 
arch,  is  the  only  form  of  arch  employed,  an<l  the  great 
distinctive  feature  of  the  style  is  the  constant  use  of  the 
cupula  or  dome,  whicli  was  supported  (Ui  arclies  of  a  wide 
spau,  springing  from  massive  piers  at  the  fiuir  corners 
of  tlie  central  space.  The  capitals  were  aihjrned  witli 
foliage,  generally  of  a  symmetrical  pattern,  in  relief,  on 
sunken  panels  formed  in  the  faces.  The  interior  was 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  painting,  and  mo¬ 
saic-work  of  most  elahiirate  description.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  now  the  principal  mosque  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  (FVp.  468),  built  by  Justiuian  in  632,  is  considered 


to  be  one  of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Byzantine 
arcliitectnre.  Good  examjiles  of  the  style  of  the  second 
perioil  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  St.  Sc*rgins 
and  St.  Irene,  at  Coiictantinople.  The  best  examples  of 
the  third  period  are  tlie  churches  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice 


458.  —  THB  MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA,  (Constantinople.) 
{Fig.  3C0),  and  St.  Pantocrator,  at  Constantinopls.  At 
this  perioil  greater  attention  w;i8  paid  to  external  deco¬ 
ration,  but  the  churches  were  much  smaller  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  churcli  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Padua,  the  cathe-  j 


dral  nt  Alx-la-Chnpelle,  the  churches  of  BnTemtn.  aTid 
Fisa,  are  also  Ilyzantine  in  character.  In  ourown  times, 
B.A.  is  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  andiitecture  in  Hnssia; 
the  pi  evuiling  style  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  Gothic  ai- 
ciiitecture,  is  peculiar  to  the  cathedrals  aind  churches 
of  Hoiiian  Catliolic  and  Protestant  couiitries. 

Byzantine  <'hiirc*h^  n.  A  nameapidiedto  nil  those 
churches  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  c»f  the  cocii- 
lueiiiCHl  patriarch  of  Coiihtaiitinople.  The  adherents  of 
thi.s  church  uie  comprised  almost  entirely  witliin  tlio 
limits  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  I’alestine.  and  are  allo- 
gether  estimated  to  number  about  3,OUO.OUO. 

ByzantiiKS  BuMtern,  or  c;reek  Bmpiro.  See 
(fREl.K  F.)MPIKE. 

Byzantino  Historians,  a  series  of  Greek  histtiri- 
cal  autliors  who  lived  under  tlioUrirek  empire  between 
the  6th  and  16tli  cent.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: — 1.  Historians  whoso  works  Ibrrn  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Byzantine  Knipire  from  the  4th  cent  of 
tlie  Christian  era  down  to  the  Turkish  conquest  of  (  on- 
Btantinople.  'J  liey  are  nearly  3(i  in  number,  wiih  various 
Bluules  of  literary  merit;  but  tlieir  works  constitute 
nlnu'st  the  only  authentic  source  of  the  history  of  that 
eventful  period.  2.  General  clironiclers,  or  historians, 
whose  works  treat  chiefly  of  the  chronogrnphy  of  tlie 
world  from  the  olde.st  times.  3.  Authors  who  confined 
their  attention  to  the  politics,  statistics,  antiquities, 
manners,  &c.  of  the  Romans.  These  two  latter  classes, 
combined,  amount  also  to  about  30,  and  their  writings 
give  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  times  of  which 
they  treat.  The  works  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Ac. 
were  collected  and  published  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
36  vols.  folio,  Paris,  1645-1711.  Another  edition  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1729  and  the  following  years.  A 
more  complete  edition  W’as  projected  by  Nielmhr.  the 
historian  of  Rome  {Corpus  Scripftn'um,  ffistoHcr  B\izan^ 
tiniC).  Tliis  edition  was  siiperintemled  by  him  till  his 
deatii;  and  it  has,  since  tliat  lime,  hcen  carried  on  by 
Bfcker,  Diridorf.  and  other  eminent  philologists. 

Byzniitiiio  Painting  and  Sculpture.  See 
Paintino:  Scri.PTURR 

By  zaiitine  Reeen'sion.  n.  {Feel.  Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  tlio  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  as  propa¬ 
gated  within  the  limits  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constau- 
tinople. 

Byzantium.  {he-zan*sham^)  n.  (Geog.)  The  ancient 
name  of  CoNdTANTiNOPl.E,  q.  v. 
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lla<*l(  Creek,  in  North  CaroHna^  a  dist.  of  Randolph 

CO.;  fiop.  1,212. 

Rack  8waiii|>,  in  North  Carolina^  a  diat.  of  Robeson 
t  o. ;  p^tp.  NOO. 

Ra'coii,  in  3/ts«ouri,  a  township  of  Vernon  co. ;  pop. 

Hia. 

Raeaii,  in  West  Virginia^  a  twp.  of  Charlotte  co.:  pop, 
a, 083. 

Rai'eoiiNbiir;;,  in  Ohio,  a  Till,  of  Trumbull  county; 
pop.  446. 

Raoiip.  {bo'hiip,)  a  thriving  nmnufacturing  town  of 
Kngiaiid.  co.  liancaHter,  IJ  m.  S.K.  of  Blackburn.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  wotdlen  stutls  are  largely  fabricated  here. 
P‘P.  18,  '97. 

Ra'<leii,  (Grand  Duchy  op.)  See  page  434. 

Ituez,  Buenaventura.  See  page  434. 

Rnxt^risA,  or  Rjitf lieria.,  (6o/<-7(tVe-a/i,)  fane.  Tiheria- 
a  tow!i  (if  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  and  9  lu.  S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Palermo;  pop.  11,7(12. 

Rsi^fiiell'M,  (hdg'n'lz,)  in  Slaryland,  a  district  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. ;  pop.  61)6. 

Riilia'iitiii,  in  Ttnnesspe,  a  district  of  Putnam  co. ; 
pop.  715. 

Rji'hor*H,  in  Tennessee,  a  cliat.  of  Sumner  co. ;  pop.  866. 

Raii*<l,  Si*2Nc::r  F.,  Lh.U.,  [b  rd,)  an  eminent  American 
scientist.  D.  1$23,  at  Reading,  Penna.,  alter  holding  the 
professorship  of  Natural  Science  at  Dickinson  Coll,  for 
some  years,  became  in  IS.Jo  .Assistant  Secretary  at  tlie 
Smithsonian  Institute,  \\ashington.  As  a  contributor 
to  natural  I'istory,  Dr.  7>’.'s  services  havobeen  important 
and  numerous.  Besides  pnlilisliing,  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  late  distinguinhed  iritnralist,  John  Cas.sin,  a 
valuable  work  on  Tue  Binh  of  NorVt  Anu  ricu  (2  vols., 
ISoO),  and  'The  Anim  ds  of  North  Amerieik  (I  vol., 
4to.,  1831),  ho  has  C(lited  the  IronoprapJu'c  J'.nnfclopfdia, 
aiwcll  us  furnished  able  reports  on  the  natural  history 
collections  made  by  Capts.  Stansimry  and  Marcy,  and 
Lieut.  Gillies,  during  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  Boniulary 
and  Pacific  Railroad  surveys,  llo  lias  also  studied  with 
much  sucee.ss  the  various  division.s  of  tlie  Verbbrata, 
and  their  distribution,  giving  the  results  of  his  labors 
to  the  ‘‘  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,”  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  &c. 

R;tJ(Ulo,  (ba-ah'dOy)  in  New  Mexico,  a  twp.  of  Santa  Ana 
CO. ;  jiop.  14(5. 

Bi%'ker,  iu  Alabama,  a  central  co.,  cap.  Grantville ;  pap, 
0,19t. 

Ititker.  in  Florida,  a  co.,  cap.  Sanderson  ;  pop.  1.325. 

Rilltl  Knob,  iu  Kaituc^.y,  a  precinct  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  1,732. 

Ral<l  and  RisT  Hole,  in  Montana  Ter¬ 

ritory,  a  twp.  of  Beaver  Head  co. ;  pttp.  SO. 

Ritlirwiii,  in  MiSftiesippi,  a  twp.  ot  Leo  parish;  pop. 
133. 

Rdkiwin,  in  Pt'«H«y/cania,  a  village  of  Danjihin  co. ; 
pop.  477. 

Rail,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co.;  pop  9®6. 

Ral'lard's,  in  Keniud.y,  a  precinct  of  Nelson  co. ;  pop. 
892. 

Ralle'g‘0  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mont 

goinery  co. :  /lop.  4-0. 

Rail  Oroiliid,  in  Grnrp\a,n.  district  of  Gilmer  co. 
pop.  366.  —  A  district  of  Murray  co. ;  pop.  957. 

Rail  Moiiiitaiii,  in  a  twp.  of  Watauga 

CO. ;  pop.  320. 

Rallooii'.  See  Aerostvtics,  above. 

Rail  Play,  iu  Maryland,  adist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  f)op.478. 

Rail  Rock,  ill  Georgia,  a  district  of  Newton  co. ;  pop. 
1,070. 

Rail  Town,  iu  Kentucly,  a  precinct  of  Nelson  co. ; 
pon.  237. 

Raimis,  Jaime  Lucio,  (bnhl'inez,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
theologian  and  publicist, ii.  in  Gatalonia, IHIO.  He  early 
evinced  an  e.xtraordinary  scholiustic  aptitude,  and  after 
graduating  at  the  University  of  Cervera,  and  being  or¬ 
dained  as  jiriest,  entered  upon  jirofessional  duties  at 
Cervera,  and,  iu  1810,  became  known  as  a  writer  of 
mark  by  the  publication  of  his  political  ConsUleralions 
on  the  Situation  tf  Spain.  Eight  years  later,  lie  attracted 
a  European  fame  by  his  masterly  reply  to  M.  Guizot, 
entitled  Prolestantisin  i^ompared  with  ('nthoticifon  in  ih 
Relations  to  European  CHvilisidion,  in  wliicli  lie  asserted 
tliat  the  chief  hope  and  guarantee  for  the  future  of  the 
world  lay  in  (he  unity  between  Catholicity  and  the 
great  principle  of  political  liberty  and  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  His  VaU‘Y  vfork.  Fundamental  Philosophy,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  and  published  in  New  York,  in  1857, 
in  2  vols.  D.  1848. 

RarNiiiii  Lake,  in  Trisconsm, »  of  Polk  co.  ;7)o/). 
102. 

RaTtimore,  in  a  village  of  Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  480. 

Raiillajail,  {biin-dih-jahii',)A  mountain-pa.ss  of  India, 
constituting  the  S,  boundary  of  Kiinawar,  in  N.  Lat. 
31°  22',  E.  Lon.  78°  4'.  It  traverses  the  Himalayas  and 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 

Raii4ly*$i,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Catawba 
CO. ;  pop.  727. 

Raiijoema**,  {bdnfo-mahs'.)  a  fiourishing  commercial 
town  of  tlie  island  of  Java,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name, 
in  S.  Lat.  70°  33',  E.  Lon.  109°  20'.  It  is  occupied  by  a 
garrison,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor. 
J*op.  10, 0(H). 

Raiik»»,  (Nntloiial,)  The  National  Banking  System 
of  the  U.  States  was  established  by  acts  of  Congress, 
Feb.  25,  1863,  and  June  3,  1864,  which  last  act  provides 


that  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  hanks  under  the 
law  shall  not  e.xceed  S354.U0U,(K.H).  2.  That  there  is  no 

limit  as  to  the  nuinherof  hanks.  3.  That  places  with 
a  population  of  6,000  or  less  may  liave  hanks  with  a 
capital  not  less  than  $50,000;  those  with  a  pop.  between 
C,(KX)  and  must  liave  a  capital  not  less  tlian  $10(i,- 

OOO ;  tliose  witli  a  pop.  over  50,ooo  must  liave  a  capital 
not  less  tlian  $200.(K)0.  4.  Each  hank  mii.^t  deposit  with 
tlie  U.  States  Treasury  bonds  to  tlie  extent  of  one-tliird 
at  least  of  its  capital  (and  not  less  tlian  .$J10,000  in  any 
case),  as  security  for  creditors.  6.  Eacli  hank  re|W)rts 
its  condition  not  less  than  five  times  annually  to  tlie 
comptroller  of  the  currency.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1870,  there  were  1,627  hanks  in  operation,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $136,000,000,  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  $299,729,000,  distributed  as  follows: 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 

In  opera¬ 
tion. 

Capital  paid 
in. 

Circulation. 

Maine  .  . 

Cl 

$0,155,000 

$7,50"..441 

New  Hampshire  .... 

41 

4,835,000 

4,302,535 

Vermont.. . 

42 

7,460,012 

5,916,270 

Klass-ichusi’tts . 

2(17 

87,522,000 

56,K65,830 

Rhode  Island . 

C2 

20.364,800 

12,469,680 

Connecticut . 

81 

25,o:)6,82() 

17,407.181 

New  Y’ork . 

292 

12.497,741 

67,077,668 

New  Jersey . 

54 

11,690.350 

9,439,06) 

Pennsylvania . 

196 

50,:^(')(),31)U 

38.742,491 

Maryland . 

31 

13,240,202 

8,904,310 

Dtlaware . 

U 

1,4'8,185 

1,20.5,225 

District  of  Columbia. 

3 

1.350,000 

l.()7)),639 

Virginia . 

18 

2,725,000 

2,203,280 

West  Virginia . 

14 

‘2,216.400 

1,990,500 

Ohio . 

130 

23,304,70') 

18,430,164 

Indiana . 

09 

13.377,000 

11,022,792 

Illinois . 

84 

13,095,000 

10,079,285 

Michigan . . . 

41 

5.785.010 

3,943,305 

Wisconsin . 

34 

2,720,000 

2,510,478 

Iowa . 

43 

4,002,001.1 

3,448,416 

Minnesota . 

17 

1, 840.0(H) 

1,.578.450 

Kansas . 

5 

410,000 

371, 9(K) 

Missouri . 

20 

7,860,30.) 

4,308,811 

Kentucky . 

18 

3,160,0(H) 

2  429,440 

Tennessee . 

16 

*2,081,300 

1, 440,976 

Louisiana . 

2 

1,300,000 

1,071,649 

Mississijipi . 

46,8()> 

•i 

500, (loo 

]  70,000 

Colorado . 

3 

350,000 

254,000 

Georgia . 

8 

1,815,0(K) 

1,2:10,205 

North  Carolina . 

6 

840,(M)() 

6:i0,900 

Smith  Carolina . 

3 

1,081,100 

333.()))0 

Alabama . 

2 

400,000 

281,697 

Nevada . 

1 

•250,000 

111.042 

Oregon . . . 

1 

200.000 

R8.5<H) 

Texas  . 

4 

525.(K)0 

13.5,44.5 

Arkansas . 

2 

200,000 

179.500 

Utah . 

1 

250,000 

13.5,000 

Montana . 

1 

100,000 

36.000 

Idaho . 

1 

100,006 

63,050 

Total . 

],(i'27 

$436,478,310 

$•299,729,834 

The  total  chartered  hank  capital  of  the  United  States 
at  tlie  close  of  tlie  year  1870  was  $503,57S,(X)0,  and  the 
number  of  banks  was  1,882,  divided  as  follows:  (SeeU.8.) 


DECE\fBER,  1870. 


National  Banks . 

Suite  Banks . 


1,627 

•258 


Y^ear  1870.  , 


1 ,88.5 


Capital. 


$436,478,000 

67,100,000 


$503,578,000 


Ranks,  in  Lncn,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  223. 
Ranks,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Antrim  co. ;  pop.  504. 
Rank^.  in  Pennsylvania,  w  twp.  of  Indianaco. ;  pop.  747. 
Blinks.,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Upshur  co. ; 

pop.  1,272. 

BHiiniHter.  {hdn'nU-tur,)  in  Virginia,  a  township  of 
Bittsylvania  co. ;  pop.  3,347. 

RaiiqiiettA^'.  iu  Texas,  a  dist.  of  Nueces  co.;  pop.  606. 
BmiMwarra.  {bdnz-wdr'rah,)  a  state  of  Hindustan,  in 
Rajpootana,  between  N.  Lat.  23°  10-23°  48',  E,  Lon. 
74°  2'-74°  41',  hounded  E  by  Malwaand  W.  by  Giizerat. 
Area,  1.440  sq.m.  Ojp.  Banswarni.  This  state,  formerly 
subject  to  tlie  Mahrattas,  has  been  under  British  pro¬ 
tectorate  since  1818,  Pop.  145,000. 

Bap'listi  C'liiirch,  iu  Tcn/icusce,  a  district  of  Marshall 
CO.;  pop.  1,354. 

Rarit.'$::a,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Houghton  co. ; 
pop.  160. 

Rar'beoiio*  iu  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Harnett 
co. ;  pop.  1,111. 

Rar'ber.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop. 423. 
Rar'boiir,  iu  Virginia,  a  township  of  Orange  co. ;  pop. 
1,323. 

Barc<^llona«  (hdr-sehlo'nah,')  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Si¬ 
cily,  prov.  Messina,  22  m.  M'.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Messina. 
Pop.  13,257. 

Rare'fiokl$»,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lauderdale  co.; 
pop.  1,280. 

Bare  llouse^  iu  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Drew  co. ; 
peyp.  438. 

Bare'las,  in  New  Mexico,  a  twp.  of  Bernalillo  co.  ;pop. 
309. 

Bark.  {Med.  and  Com.)  The  officinal  name  given  to 
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the  cortical  layers  of  various  plants,  and  chiefly  fo^ 
medh'iual  or  tanning  purposes.  'I’lie  name  is,  par  c.t- 
ccllence,  apjilied  to  the  several  varieties  of  I’eriiviuti  or 
Cim  hoiia  harks,  the  source  of  (|niniiie.  The  following 
barks,  liowever,  are  also  employed  ofiicinally  and  eco- 
iioinically  : — JI..  Alcornoco  or  Alcornouv’e.  Tlie  astrin¬ 
gent  bark  of  several  siiecies  of  liyrsonima ;  or,  accoid- 
ing  to  some  umliorilies,  of  Boivdichia  rirgilioides.  —  li., 
Angostura.  The  febrifugal  bark  of  Galipea  (htsparia 
or  G.  (dlicinalis.  —  B,  Babul,  The  astringent  hark  of 
Acacia  urabica.  —  B.,  Bastard  C.abbaoe.  The  hark  of 
Andira  inermis:  same  as  Worm  Bark.  —  B.,  Bastard 
Jesuit’s.  Tlie  hark  of  Ivafruteseens. —  B.,  Bonace. 
The  hark  of  Daphne  iinifolia.  —  H.,  Caneli.a.  'J'lie 
stimulant  nronmtic  bark  of  Canella  alba.  —  B.,  Cari¬ 
bbean.  The  astringent  bark  of  Kxostennua  caribuum.  — 
i4.,  Casc  vRii.LA  or  Sweet  Wood.  'J  he  an  iiiatic  hark  of 
Croton  Cuscaritla  and  pseudochina.  —  B..  China,  The 
febrifugal  bark  of  Jiuena  hexandra.  —  7y.,  CoNKSSl.  The 
astriiigeiU  bark  of  yViightia  mdidysnderica.  —  /i.,  CuLl 
LAWAN.  Tlie  aromatic  sfiniiilant  bark  of  ('innamnmum 

.  (.\dilawayi.  —  B.,  Elkuthfra.  The  aromatic  bark  of 
Crolon  Cascarilla. —  H,  False  Angostura.  The  hark 
of  Stryclinos  nux’vondca. —  i?.,  French  Guiana.  The  fe¬ 
brifugal  bark  of  Portlavdia  hexandra.  —  B.,  Je.suh’s. 
The  same  as  Peruvian  Bark.  —  B.,  Juribali.  An  as¬ 
tringent  hark  of  Demcrara,  sujiposed  to  be  tlie  produce 
of  some  cedrelaccons  jtlant. —  B.,  Melambo.  The  aro¬ 
matic  fehritngal  hark  of  some  sjiecies  of  Galipea,  or  ouq 
of  its  allies.  —  7/.,  Mezeri-UM.  The  acrid  irritant  bark 
of  Daphne.  Mezerenn.  —  B.,  Monfsia,  The  bark  of  some 
8.  American  Sapolaces. —  ,Mi Ruxr.  The  astringent 

bark  of  Byrsonima  spicata,  used  by  the  Brazilian  tan¬ 
ners. —  B.,  Niep.a.  'riie  febrifugal  Imrk  of  Samadera 
indica, — B.,  Panococco.  The  sudorific  bark  of  Swartzia 
tnmentosa.  —  B.  Quercitron.  The  yellow-dye  bark  of 
Quercits  tiuriiivia.  —  7^.,  Quillai.  The  bark  of  (^vdlaia 
saponaria,  used  as  a  substitute  for  soaj).  —  B.,  Stringy, 
of  Tasmania.  Eucalyptus  robusta.  —  77,,  Sweet  Wood. 
The  same  as  Cascarilla  Bark.  —  /y.,Nl\E.  An  American 
name  for  Spinva  op«h’/o/ta.  —  7?..  White  Wood.  The 
same  as  Catndhi  Bark,  —  7>.,  Winter's.  Tlie  tonic  aro¬ 
matic  bark  of  Drymis  yVwt>‘ri.  —  77.,  Worm,  'flie  bark 
of  Andira  inerinis,  formerly  used  as  an  antlielmintic. 

Rar'ker,  in  U7'«<  Virginia,  a  tw  p.  of  Barbour  co. ;  pop. 
1,961. 

Biirkor's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Floyd  co. :  pop.  I,.'in2. 

RarliorN  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Wyo¬ 

ming  CO. ;  pop.  4(J7. 

Barley.  (Agric.)  See  Cereals. 

Rar'Iow.  in  AVoetda,  a  dist.  of  Hamilton  co.;  pop.1,026. 

Rariiar<l«  Frederick  Ai  gustus  Porter,  (bdPviird,)  a 
distinguished  American  divine  and  educationalist,  d.  at 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  18()9,  graduated  at  Yale  Coll,  in  1828, 
and,  after  some  time  I'assed  in  school  tuition,  became 
in  1831  chief  instructor  in  the  New  Y’ork  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  author  of  some  excellent 
text-books  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  I’rof.  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Alabaiini,  and,  ten 
years  later,  Professor  of  Chemistry  also.  In  1854  he  be¬ 
came  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  in 
1856,  president  ami  chancellor  of  the  university  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  During  the  whole  of  tliis  period, 
his  labors  had  been  unceasingly  directed  towards  tlie 
dilTnsiun  of  popular  education,  both  in  its  priniury  and 
higher  departments,  tlirongh  the  southern  section  of 
the  Union,  contributing  to  that  end  not  only  by  oral 
instruction,  but  also  by  means  of  various  jieriudicals 
placed  under  liis  editorial  (  barge.  In  his  Letter  on  (Col¬ 
lege.  Government  in  particular,  he  produced  tlie  ablest 
treatise  on  higher  education  that  bad  till  then  ajipenrcd 
in  the  U.  States.  The  war  putting  an  end  to  Ins  edu¬ 
cational  labors,  in  I'^Gl,  Dr.  77.  repaired  to  New*  York 
city,  and  there  was  tdected  to  the  presidency  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Coll.,  which  jiosition  lie  still  honors.  lie  is  also  a 
member,  and  was  some  time  jiresident.  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  and  of  tlie  American  Association 
for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science.  Besides  his  works 
published  on  educational  matters,  he  has  contributed 
some  admirable  essays  on  scientific  topics  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  literature. 

Rariies.  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb  co.;  pop.  882. 

Rariies.  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Buena  Vista  co. ;  }>op.  232. 

Rnriie^^.  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop.  905. 

Rar'iiet,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  McMinn  co. ;  pop.  865. 

Rariietty  in  Jknnsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop. 
2-23. 

Rar'iiettville,  in  West  nr^inia,  a  village  of  Marion 
co. ;  pop.  54. 

Barn'siiotM*  in  Minnesota,  a  tw'p.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop.  163. 

Rar'reii.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Independence  co.  ;pop. 
887.  —  A  tw’p.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  290. 

Bar'ri in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Iredell 
CO. ;  pop.  998. 

Bar'r4ill«  in  Wisconsin,  a  co.,  cap.  Barron;  pop.  638. — A 
tw’p.  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  638. 

Barrow-lii-Fliniess,  {bdr'ro-in-fur'nes,)  a  flourish¬ 
ing  seaport  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  on  More(:amb© 
Bay,  8  m.  N.5V.  of  Ulverston.  It  is  celebrated  fur  its 
extensive  blast-furnaces  and  iron-  and  copper-smelting 
Avorks.  pop.  17,992. 

Bart'lettS,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Ohio  co.;  pop. 
1,082. 

Rarl'Iow,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  126. 

Rar'ton-  in  Florida,  a  district  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  464. 
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Rai*toil«  in  Gfiorrjin,  a  dist.  of  Jofforson  co. ;  pnp.  1,152. 

Itarloil.  in  a  co. ;  pop.  2. 

Uur  or  Ikh  Okn^mf.nts.  Ry  tncans 

of  a  dividing  engin<*.  .Mr.  John  Rarton  BUcce^MU'd  in  en¬ 
graving  lines  on  steel  ain)  other  surfaee.s  not  niore  than 
Irom  the  2,0untli  toilie  lo,O  K)tli  ol  an  incli  apart.  These, 
owing  to  the  action  of  grooved  snrhoes  on  light,  sliine 
ill  file  light  of  cainlles  or  lamps  willi  all  the  colors  of 
the  speetrnni.  From  steel  dies  thus  piepare<l  impres¬ 
sions  were  stamped  upon  huitons  and  other  articles, 
forming  ornunieiits  rivalling  in  color  the  brillmiit 
flashes  of  tlie  diamond. 

Barfoii*M  C’r<»€‘k,  in  North  Corolino^  a  district  of 
Wake  CO. ;  poju  1,685. 

Bt  i  siil,  in  Montana  Territoryy  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
;»o/).  14(), 

BaSM  Biver,  in  N'.w  Jersey.,  a  twp.  of  Burlington  co. ; 
pop.  ko7. 

Bateman*  K\tb  Josfphine,  (6(Zf'mdH,')  an  American 
actress,  u.  in  Baltimore,  1842.  early  exhibited  dramatic 
aOility  of  a  high  oriler,  and  at  tiie  age  of  nine  years 
made  her  debCit  on  tlie  bondon  stage  in  coiijmietion 
with  her  sister.  After  devoting  the  intervening  years 
to  professional  study.  .Miss  /A  re  ipp^-areil  on  the  lioards 
in  1859,  in  the  U.  .States.  In  l8t>4  she  revisited  L<uidon, 
and  in  tlie  role  of  “  Leah,"  an  impersonation  adapte«l 
from  tlie  German  play  of  “Deborah."  aehievetl  a  strik¬ 
ing  success,  her  acting  drawing  crowiled  houses  for  210 
nights  in  succession.  Jn  18^^,  slie  married  Mr.  George 
Cr.»we  of  New  York,  and  in  1868  resumed  lier  profes¬ 
sional  career,  which  she  still  follow.s.  Besides  lier  great 
charaeter  </f  “  la-ali,"  which  she  has  made  peculiarly  her 
own,  .Miss  H  has  played  Julia  in  the“  H nnchhaek,  ’ and 
JtiUi'l  in  8hakspeare's  comedy  with  inncli  success. 

in  Arkn-fstnt^  a  twp.  of  l^ehastiaii  co. :  pop.  628. 

BatOM*  in  Sjuth  Carolina,  a  district  of  Greenville  co. ; 
pop.  1,400. 

BateH'villc*  in  Neto  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Camden  co. ; 
pop.  80. 

Bath.  in  Lonisiana,  a  twp.  of  Jofferson  co.;  pop.  014.  | 

Bath*  in  Mi  nnesofa.  a  tw'p.  of  Freeborn  co. ;  pop.  414. 

Bath*  in  M  e$l  Vuyiuia,  ii  twp.  and  village  of  Morgan 
CO. ;  pop.  925. 

BatllM  of  1jII<*ou*  (The.)  {look'kah,)  [It.  Bayni  di 
Lucca,]  a  town  and  fashionable  watering-place  of  N. 
Italy,  proY.  and  I8  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Lneca.  It  is  a 
favorite  spa.  having  liot  springs  cuitaining  sulphate  (d\ 
lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  miirinte  of  magnesia,  andj 
other  .silts,  ami  at  various  temperatures  from  90°  to 
180°.  I‘op.  10, (Kin. 

Ba.toii  in  Carolina,  a  district  of  Che-ster 

co. ;  pop.  o.oys. 

Battery*  (tiialvaiiic.)  {Phis')  Besides  the  batteries 
descrihe«l  in  the  body  of  thi.s  work  (see  (i.\LV\Mc  B.\t- 
TEkY ),  thei'e  are  many  oiliers  of  n-cen t  invention,  among 
which  tlie  most  generally  adopteil  are  perhaps  tlie  three 
forms  fignretl  in  the  accompanying  iliagrams.  1.  The 
Snljihate  of  Mercury  Hatterij,  deviscl  by  M.  Marie  Davy. 
It  is  essentially  a  y.inc-carhon  element,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  tlii».<e  elements  usually  are.  In  the 
outer  vessel  V  ordinary  water  or  brine  is  plaeeil,  and  in 
the  porous  vessel  sulphate  of  inercnry.  This  salt  is 
agitated  wiili  alxmt  three  times  its  volume  of  water, 
in  wliich  it  is  diflienltly  soluble,  and  the  liijuid  poured 
off  fi-om  the  pasty  mass.  The  carbon  being  pl.»ced 
in  the  porous  vessfl,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  tlie 
resiiUie  and  tlieii  the  decanted  liquid  poured  into  it. 
Cheinjeal  action  takes  jdaee  only  when  tlie  pile  is  closed. 
The  y.inc  tlien  dectunposes  the 
water,  lioerating  liydrogen, 
which  traversing  the  ]K»roiis 
vessel  rediiees  the  sulphate  of 
mercury,  forming  metallic  mer¬ 
cury,  w'iiicb  collects  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel,  w’hile  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  tiu  med  at  the  same 
time  traverses  tlie  diapliragm 
to  act  on  the  zinc  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  the  action.  The  mercury 
which  is  ileposited  may  be  used 
to  jirepare  a  ipiantity  of  sul- 
pliate  eipial  to  that  wliieli  has 
been  consumed.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  solution  of  snljdiate 
of  mercury  may  also  pass 
through  tlie  diaphragm:  Imt  __ 

this  is  rather  a^lvaiitageons, 
its  effect  is  to  amalgamate  the  1 


Fig.  12. 

zinc.  The  electro-motive  force  of  this  element  is  about 
a  quarter  greater  than  that  of  DanielFs  element,  hnt  it 
has  greater  resistance;  it  is  rapidly  exiiausted  w  hen  con- 
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tinnonsly  worked,  tbongh  it  appears  well  suited  for[ 
discontinuous  wmrk,  as  with  the  telegrajdi,  and  with 
aiarnms. —  2.  (iranty  //uf/etvs.  Tlie  use  «»f  porous  vessels 
is  ll.ihle  to  many  objections,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  Daiiieirs  l»atl<*ry,  in  wliich  they  gradually  become 
encrusted  with  copper,  wlii<  h  destroys  tiiein.  A  kind 
of  liattery  has  been  deviseil  in  which  the  porous  vessel 
is  entirely  diHpen>ed  with,  and  the  separation  of  the 
liqiiiils  is  effected  by  their  difference  of  density.  Sncli 
batteries  are  calletl  gravity  faiteries.  The  form  repre¬ 
sented  has  been  devised  by  M.  Calland  of  Nantes.  V  is 
a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  in  which  is  a  cojiper  plate 
soldenui  to  a  wire  insulated  by  gnlta-percha  On  tlie 
plate  is  a  layer  of  crystals  of  snlphale  of  cop  er  C;  the 
whole  is  tlien  filled  witli  water,  and  the  zinc  cylinder 
Z  is  immersed  in  it.  The  lower  juirt  of  the  liijuid  be¬ 
comes  saturated  with  sulphate  of  c<q»per;  the  action  i 
of  the  battery  is  that  of  a  Daniell.  and  the  sulphate  of  | 
zinc  which  gradually  forms  floats  on  tlie  solution  of  j 
sulphate  of  copper  owing  to  its  lower  density.  This  I 
battery  is  easily  manijuilated.  the  cunsninption  of  sul- 
jihateof  cojiper  is  economical,  and  when  not  agitateil! 
it  w'orks  constantly  for  some  months,  provided  care  he 
taken  to  replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  —  3. 
MniottCs  Baltrry.  'J'his  may  be  ilescribed  as  a  Daniell’s 
elenienr,  in  wdiich  the  porous  vessel  is  replaced  by  a 
layer  of  sawdust  or  of  sand.  At  tlie  bottom  of  an 
eai  thenware  vessel  is  placed  a  layer  of  coarsply-pow- 
deied  sulphate  of  cojiper  u,  and  on  this  a  cojiper  ]>late 
provided  with  an  insulated  copper  wire  i.  On  this  there 
is  a  layer  of  samI  or  of  sawdust  5c,  and  then  the  whole 
is  filled  with  water  in  which  rests  a  zinc  cylinder  Z. 
The  aetiiui  is  just  that  of  a  Daniel  I ;  the  sand  prevent.« 
tlie  mixture  of  the  liquids,  but  it  also  offers  great  re¬ 
sistance,  wliieli  increases  with  its  thickness.  This  bat¬ 
tery  is  coining  into  use  for  telegraphic  work,  and  from 
its  simplicity  and  economy,  and  tlie  facility  with  which 
it  is  constructed,  merits  increased  atlention. 

Baiif'iiiaii.  in  Ohvi,  a  vill.  ofMontgomery  co. ;  pop.  67. 

Bimpoltali,  {baU‘ptt'talif)  a  town  of  India.  British 
pres  of  Mailras,  29  m.  N.W.  of  Guntoor.  I*op.  20,000. 

Bay.  in  Ohio,  a  tw  p  of  Ottawa  CO. ;  7)o;).'5()9. 

Bay'l>or<>*,  in  Stmth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Horry  co. ; 
j>op.  Hsb. 

Bay  loyN  Mills*  in  Georgia,a.  district  of  Camden  co. ; 
pop.  4r*8. 

Bay'llNH*  in  Trnnessee,  a  district  of  Union  co.;  pop.  6S2. 

Bayaii'*  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  509. 

Bay«»il'*  in  .Vissouri,  a  tw  p.  of  Ozark  co.;  pop.  480. 

Biiy^iii  Macon,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  ot  Chicot  co. : 
p>»p.  753. 

Bayou  Motor*  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co. ; 

^  pop.  306. 

Bayou  Bapiflos*  in  Louisiana,  a  district  of  Rapides 
parish ;  pop.  1,208. 

Boach*  in  A  rkansas,  a  twp.  of  La  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  984. 

Bca€‘ll.  in  Minnrsota,  a  twp.  of  Mower  co. :  pop.  lol. 

Boacli  Fork,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Campbell  co. ; 
pop.  279. 

Boacli  ImIo.  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  9. 

Boar  C’rook,  in  Alabama.^  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop. 
693. —  A  twp,  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  314. 

Boar  C'rook*  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Phillips  co. ;  pop. 
liO.  —  A  twp.  of  Searcy  CO. ;  pop.  866.  —  A  tw’]>.  of  Sevier 
CO. :  pop.  1.59. 

Boar  Crc'olc,  in  Florida,  si  dist.  of  Liberty  co. ;  pop. 
319. 

Boar  <'rook,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co. ;  pop. 
72(1.  —  A  twp.  of  Montgomery  co.;  pop.  1,650. 

Boar  C'rook*  in  Jowa,  a  twp.  of  Powesliiek  co. ;  pop. 
1.''52. 

Boar  <Vook,  in  MLssouH,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  2.200, 

Boar  eVook,  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Chutbam  co. ; 
pop.  1,328. 

Boar  Crook,  in  irwcoustu,  a  twp.  of  Wanpacca  co. ; 
ptp.  402. 

Boariliii*$i.  (berd'inz,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Etowah 
CO. ;  pop.  445. 

Boar<l'H*  in  Alabama,  a  tw'p.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop.  446. 

Boaril’H,  in  Tennessee.,  a  (list,  of  Henry  co. ;  2>op.  750. 

Boar  lilrovo*  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  163. 

Boar  llaii!»o,  in  Arkansas,  a  twfi.  of  Asliley  co. ;  pop. 
525. 

Boar  ImIo*  in  Maine,  a  twp,  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  13. 

Boar  Kivor*  in  Utah  Territory,  a  city  and  precinct  of 
Box  Elder  co. ;  pop,  317. 

Boar  Kii'or  <'ily,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  a  city  of 
Uintah  co. ;  pop.  26. 

Boartawn*  [bdr'town,)  in  Montana  Territory,  a  district 
of  Deer  I.«odge  co. ;  pop.  355. 

BoaN  loy's  Crook*  in  Texas,  a  district  of  Comanche 
CO. :  poj).  101 .  —  A  ilistrict  of  Shack bdbrd  co. ;  pop.  79. 

Boa'»«oii\H  ^(oro,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  St.  Clair  co. ; 
pip.  305. 

Boat'ly  villo*  in  Kentucky,  A  precinct  and  village  of 
Lee  Co. ;  pop.  668. 

Boauro^aril',  in  Arkansas,  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  con. 
598.  ^ 

Boaiiro;;:ar<l,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Copiah  co.; 
pop.  315. 

Boaii'vais*  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  St.  Genevieve  co. ; 
pop.  1,306. 

Boa'vor*  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co.;  pop.  240. 

Boavor,  in  Jowa.  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  343.  —  A 
twp.  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  401. 

Bpaver,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Menifee  co.\  pop. 
336. 

Boaver.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Bay  co. ;  pop.  141.  —  A 
tw'p.  of  Newaygo  co. ;  pop.  142. 

Beaver,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Renville  co. ;  pop.  669. 
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Beaver*  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Taney  ro  ;  pop.  681. 

B<*avei'*  in  Oregon,  a  dist.  of  Clackamas  co  ;  pip.  310. 

Beaver  i’reelt*  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Boisfi 
CO. ;  pop.  so. 

Beaver  Cr<*ek,  in  Nebraska,  a  district  of  Seward  ca  : 
flop.  565.  —  A  district  of  York  co. ;  jnp.  129. 

B<‘aver  CVeek*  in  Montana  Territory,  a  district  o 
Jefferson  co. ;  /w/p.  82, 

Beaver  i’reek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Jones 
CO.;  pop.  1,108,  —  A  district  of  Milkes  co, :  900. 

Beaver  l^aiii,  in  MissouH,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop 
5«''6. 

Beaver  l>aiii*  in  Norik  Carolina,  a  district  of  Bladen 
co. ;  pop.  619.  —  A  dist.  of  (  herokee  co. :  pop.  76;L  —  A 
dist.  ot  Haywood  co. :  poj).  1,745  — A  dist.  of  Richmond 
CO. ;  pop.  635.  —  A  dist.  of  IVaiitjiqna  co. ;  p'-p.  413. 

Beaver  l>aiii,in  Oci7on,adist,of5Vashlngionco.;7>of). 
1 82. 

Beaver  Bam  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Renton 
CO.;  pfp.  667. 

Beaver  I^laml*  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Stokes 
CO. ;  po)t.  1,247. 

Beaver  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Mercer 

CO.  ;  pop.  1,277. 

Beaver  8loii;;:li,  in  Oregon,  a  dist.  of  Coos  co.;  pop. 
122. 

B<‘ek  ville.  in  'J'exas.  a  dist.  of  Panola  co. ;  pop.  2,240. 

Bees*e,  (BhI,)  {hok-su'.)  a  town  of  the  Austrian  em¬ 
pire,  in  8ervia.  24  m,  N.N.E,  of  Nensatz.  J*op.  11,222. 

Beii'lorfl*  in  Arkmisus.  a  iwp.  of  Cross  co. ;  pop.  319. 

Be<Mor«l.  in  Ilhvois,  a  tw  ji.  of  M’ayiie  co. ;  pojf.  1.336. 

Be<lfor«l«  in  Missouri,  a  tw  p.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  }>op.  2,3*25. 

Beclforel*  in  Nebra.sk<t,A  di.st.  of  Nemaha  co. ;  pop.  195. 

Bee  Braiieli,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  ot  ChariDm  co. ;  pop. 
1.593. 

Beeeli  <’reek*  in  Arkon.sos,  a  twp.  of  Ashley  co. ;  pop. 
269.  —  A  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  j>op.  448. 

Beeeli  Oeek,  in  Indiana,  a  twji.  of  Greeno  co.;  pop. 
2.059. 

Beeeli  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  M^iyne  co.; 
pop.  801. 

Beeeli  Fork*  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Clay  co. ;  pop. 
480. 

Beeeli  K|>rin;::<v*  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of 
Spartanburg  co. :  pop.  3,280. 

Beeeli*«  Slaiiil*  in  Tennessee.,  a  district  of  Williamson 
CO.;  pop.  1,237. 

Bee  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Mitchell 
Co. ;  pop.  189, 

Beer.  {Manuf.)  Tannin  Jias  l>een  recently  used  with 
much  success  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  for  arresting 
fermentation  and  preventing  change  beyond  a  certain 
jioint.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  tannin  in  the  leaves  of  the 
liojis  that  its  preservative  peculiarities  are  due ;  and  the 
same  agent  is  obtained  in  greater  intensity  from  tlie  mit- 
gall,  75  grains  ot  tannin  exerting  as  positive  an  acti<»u 
upon  beer  as  a  pound  of  the  best  hops.  Ry  taking  tan¬ 
nin  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  w  eight  of  warm  water  and 
adiling  it  to  the  wort,  a  ciimtilete  chiritication  will  take 
jdace.  and  on  cooling  a  deposit  will  he  tlirown  down. 
In  all  cases  where  the  jK’ciiliar  aroma  and  hitter  sub¬ 
stance  of  hoj)s  are  not  desireil,  but  a  sweet  beer  is  to  be 
jnodiiced,  tlie  bi»p8  can  always  be  n*pla(e<l  completely 
and  w  ith  ailvantage  by  the  tannin.  Tlie  use  of  this  new 
materia)  alb.ws  the  maiiiilaclnre  of  several  kinds  fif 
beer,  and  obviates  tlie  necessity  of  using  any  other 
mode  of  clarifying.  —  Quite  re4'ently  also,  tbe'method 
of  preserving  wine  devised  by  Pasteur,  has  been,  with 
complete  success,  apjilied  to  the  pn*servatioij  of  beer, 
and  immense  quantities  of  malt  Ihjtiors  of  various 
kinds,  after  having  been  snbjeet»Ml  to  tlie  jirocess,  are 
now  shippe*!  from  Germany  to  all  jiarts  of  the  world. 
Tbe  bottles,  after  being  filled  and  well  corked,  are  kept 
for  about  lialf  an  hour  in  a  wafer-bath  baling  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  122°  Fahr.,  after  which  the  warm  water  is 
grailually  replaced  by  cold,  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid 
cooling.  In  one  of  the  experiments  instituted  for  de¬ 
termining  tin*  feasibility  of  t  he  operation,  four  bottles  of 
the  same  kiml  of  beer  were  well  c«irked,  and  two  of 
them  were  submitted  to  tlie  [irocess  in  question,  after 
which  ail  were  introduced  jiit<»  a  heated  room  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  a  stove,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  between 
70°  and  80°  for  four  weeks.  At  the  eml  of  this  time  the 
prepared  beer  was  found  to  he  perfectly  clear  and  of  a 
golden  tint,  w  ith  only  a  slight  deposit  of  granular  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  bottom.  The  unpreimred  beer,  however,  was 
found  to  have  jiassed  into  an  active  state  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  turning  completely  sour,  and  one  of  the  laittles 
liad  burst  in  conseijneiice.  It  is  reqni.siie,  however,  in 
preparing  beer  by  This  metliod,  that  the  corks  be  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  and  for  tills  purpose  tlio  he.st  Champagne 
corks  must  be  selected,  and,  if  possible,  soaked  in  a 
hot  solution  of  paraffine  and  some  resin  (as  colophony), 
a  composition  w’hich  melts  only  at  a  teinperaliire  of 
126°.  In  this  way  tlie  entire  jiercenlage  of  carbonic 
acid  of  the  beer  will  be  retained  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
beer  will  be  found  capable  of  preservation  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  of  time.  It  is  said  that  beer  of  any 
quality  can  be  kept  in  this  way,  the  liglitest  and 
weakest  being  as  suscejitible  of  preservation  as  anv 
other. 

Bo<>’fiel<1,  in  nryinui,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co. ;  von. 
2.809. 

Boek'inniitowii.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  West¬ 
chester  CO. ;  pop.  2,206. 

BeheK'tiiiii*  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp,  of  Ouachita  co. ;  prm. 
396. 

Bel'clier's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Wilson  co.:  pop. 
7*23. 

Bel'lloo*  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  cf  Barnwell  co.; 
pop.  1,176. 
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Iti^row,  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Lawronce  co.;  pop.  360. 
illiil.  The  edtinijited  revi*im(‘  of  tlie  kinpiom  for 
the  >oar  1871  aintniiitcd  to  $  {6,h'24.Hno,  as  auainst  ex- 
jjenditiires  uinounritig  to  $33,9;i  j,2‘H  ;  while  o«i  May  1, 
tlie  public  debt  stmul  at  :SUl.‘iS9,*j43.  —  ’piio  total 
war  stn*nj?tli  of  the  Heli^ian  aniiy  has  la-en  established 
by  deenu*  of  April  5,  ISbs.  at  B)o,C<»o  men.  'I'he  present 
enrolled  force  consists  of  98,77h  men,  with  lo,6J'.i  horses, 
and  lo'2  ifuns.  —  Con.  Trade  reports  for  1870  gave  the 
total  value  of  imports  at  $')36,O(H).il00,  of  whicli  general 
$;io2,n40,000,  special  $184,16 000 ;  exports  (general) 
$304, 360,000.  (si.eclal)  $138,020,000.  Of  the  special  trade 
Ajueriea  took  ex[)orts  amounting  to  $6,1(K),0(M),  ami 
contributed  $33,340, tM)0  of  the  imports,  lii  the  year 
1869-IH71  the  transit  tratle  through  Belgium  had  in¬ 
creased  4  per  cent.  The  mercantile  marine  numbereil 
67  ves.sels  (of  which  12  were  steamers)  aggregating 
30,149  t»>ns.  Total  amount  of  shipping  entered  at  Bel¬ 
gian  ports  in  1870,  .o.tMS  vessels,  l,o75.293  tons;  clear¬ 
ances,  5,400  vesseds,  1,534,013  tons.  —  A’aiVroarfs.  (1877), 
2.105  miles.  Kevenue  for  1877,  $51,000,000;  expended, 
$49,300,000.  Pop.,  1875,  5,336,t)34. 

Belsi  tmn,  in  A'.  a  vil  of  Onon<laga  co, 

in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  ot  W  esu  hester  co. 

JBoloit*  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Milciiell  co. 

In  1877.  a  treaty  was  concluded  bo 
tween  B.  and  the  British  government,  whereby  the 
latter  agreed  to  support  the  Khan  against  internal  and 
foreign  foes;  in  return,  the  British  are  ti»  occupy  the 
chief  town  with  tn>ops,  en*ct  forts,  and  to  construct 
railways  and  telegraphs.  The  result  will  prohably  b< 
the  absorption  t)f  tlie  country  and  its  incorporation  with 
tlie  Indian  govt.  See  p.  287,  and  Boi.\n-i*a8s,  p.  339. 

Belt  CVeoU,  in  X<bruska,  a  dist.  of  Btirt  co.;  pop.  287. 

in  3/um..aN.  co.,  binned  from  Itasca  in  I860. 

Kol'vi^lere,  in  J/tc/<..  a  twp.  of  Moutcului  co.  —  in 
Mirin.y  a  twp.  of  Uoodbue  co. 

BoTviii.  in  X.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Pest  co. 

Boiiaveilie*  (ben-a/i-van'fa,)  a  iminnfacturing  town  of 
Spam,  prov.  Zamora,  at  tlie  conllm-nce  of  llie  Ksla  and 
Cea,  34  in.  N.  of  Zamora.  y*op.  12,4t4. 

Beiiodotti*  VixcKNT,  (5«m  f-d  V'/e,)  a  French  diploma¬ 
tist,  B.  in  ('orsicjt,  1815.  Alter  liaving  been  appointed 
Consul  at  Palermo,  1848,  lie  became  Envoy  Extraonli- 
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of  Taylor  co. ;  jnp.  1056.  —  A  township  of  Wayne  co.; 
pop.  852. 

Boiit^^n,  in  }fisRouri\  a  township  of  Atchison  co.; 
7)0/1.680.  —  A  township  of  Cedarco.;  pop.  1.133,  —  A 
township  of  (’iiristian  co. ;  7>o7).  527.  —  A  township  of 
Crawford  CO. ;  pop  1,184.  —  A  township  of  Dallas  co,; 
])oj).  ‘i.Oao.  —  A  township  of  Daviess  co.;  pop.  1,110. — 
A  towiisliip  of  Douglas  co. ;  7>o/).  379. —  A  townsliii)  of 
Holt  CO.;  ;h»/».  2,220.  —  A  township  of  Howell  co. ;  pop 
809.  —  A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  l.(^02.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  096.  —  A  township  of  Newton  co.; 
;»o/).  90-8. —  A  township  of  Osago  co. ;  jnp.  2,513.  —  A 
township  of  Polk  CO.;  pop.  1,650.  —  A  township  of 
Waytioco, ;  jyoj).  1,291.  —  A  township  of  Webster  co. ; 
pop.  768. 

Btoiiloii.  in  a  dist  of  Nemaha  co. ;  pop.  456. 

in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hocking  co. ;  pop. 
1.448.  —  A  townsliip  of  Holmes  CO. ;  //o/i.  99.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  t)f  l\lunroo  CO.;  pop.  987.  —  A  townsliip  of  Ottawa 
CO.;  pop.  1.152. 

Roiiloii  i’ily,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  district  of 
Chateau  co. ;  pop.  367. 

iu  Kentucky,  a  preciuct  of  Mar¬ 
shall  CO.;  }>op.  745. 

Wtulo,  iu  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop.  240. 

BiMiwau’O,  (6r-^>-M.ou'e,)  in  Nevada,  a  district  of  Lander 
CO. ;  pop.  54. 

ihdr'ja’dorf,)  a  thriving  town  of  N.  Oor- 
many,  10  m.  S.S  K.  of  Hamburg.  It  is  the  cai>.  of  :\ 
small  territory  umler  the  joint  govt,  of  the  cities  {»f 
Hamburg  und  Luheck,  known  as  the  Vierlunder  (Vouv 
Land.s),  from  its  being  dividoilinto  si'parato  communi¬ 
ties,  each  distinguished  from  the  otlier  by  jieculiari- 
ties  of  popular  costume  and  manners.  JV^).  of  territory 
12.000. 

Bor'ffoii*  in  Nnv  Jer.^fry,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
York,  hounded  E.  by  Iludson  River,  and  waslual  by 
Hackensack  and  Saddle  rivers.  The  surface,  generally 
uneven,  is  mountainous  in  the  W.  part.  The  soil  is 
particularly  b-i'lile  along  the  valleys  of  tlie  streams. 
The  famous  palisades  of  the  Hudson  aresitnateil  on  the 
E.  part  of  this  county,  f  </p.  Hackensack.  J*op.  30,122. 

Berlioloy,  {hiirk'lc.)  in  Viryinia,  a  township  of  Spott- 
eylvaiiia  co. ;  pop.  1,801. 


nary  and  Minister  at  Teheran,  1859  ;  director  ol  politi-  BorK'^liirc,  in  6'eor(/m,  a  district  of  Gwinnett  co. ;  pop. 
cal  alfairs  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  lS(i0;  and  amhassa-'  1,352. 

dor  at  Berlin,  1864.  He  there  obtained  great  notoriety  in  Alahnmn.  a  twp.  of  Chambers  co. ;  pop.  2.018. 


iu  connection  with  the  remarkahle  draft  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  ill  the  Loudon  Times  on  .Inly  25th,  1870,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  war  between  those  two 
powers.  The  tlociiment  stated  that  the  Enijieror  Najio- 
leon  III.  would  allow  and  recogiii/.e  the  Prussian  actpii- 
sitions  consecpieiit  upon  the  war  against  Austria;  that 
the  king  of  I’nis-ia  woubl  promise  to  as.sist  France  in 
aC'iuiring  laixenihurg:  that  the  emperor  would  not  oji- 
pose  a  Federal  reunion  of  North  and  South  (lerniaiiy; 
that  if  the  em[)eror  should  occupy  or  conipier  Belgium, 
the  king  should  affonl  armed  assistance  to  France 
against  any  otlier  power  that  might  declare  war  against 
her  in  such  case;  and  that  the  two  powers  shoiiM  con¬ 
clude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  document  cause<l  great  con- 
sternati'in  ami  excitement  throughout  Europe-  Its 
authenticity  was  not  denied,  hut  France  declared,  that 
although  M.  Benedetri  had  written  the  document,  he 
had  done  so  at  the  dictation  of  Eoiint- Bismarck,  whereas' 
the  latter  statesman  declared  that  fhronuli  oiiecliannel 
or  another  France  ha«l  incc-ssaiitly  demaiideil  some 
compensation  for  not  interfering  with  Prussia  in  her 
projects.  Both  stsitesnien  agreed  in  saying  that  their 
respe<*fivc  sovereigns  declined  to  sanction  the  treaty. 
On  the  tjuthreak  of  the  war,  M.  Benedetti  was  of  course 
n*called  from  B<‘rlin;  and  since  the  fall  of  tlie  empire, 
he  has  disappeared  from  public  notice.  In  Oct.,  1^71, 
however,  lie  pulilished  a  pamplilet,  in  which  he  threw 
upon  Count  Bismarck  the  whole  responsibility  of  tho 
draft  treaty. 

BonediC^Af  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop. 
413. 

Ren;;iil\  in  Michigan,  a  twp. of  Clinton  co. :  pop.  1,086. 

in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Meade  co. ;  pep. 

6(>2. 

in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of 
Barnwell  co. ;  pop.  1,742. 

in  loxoa,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  206. 
in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Black  Hawk  co. ; 

p  p.  654. 

Itoiiiiiiig'toii,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Mower  co.; 


R4*rlin«  in  (ivorgia,  a  (listri«-t  of  Banks  co. ;  pop.  296. 

Itorliii,  in  Whv  is.  a  twj).  of  Bnn'aii  co. ;  pop.  1.469. 

ISoi'liii*  in  Iowa,  a  Iwp.  of  Clinttui  co. ;  pf<p.  805. 

Borliii«  in  Kentucky,  a  twp. and  village  of  Bracken  co.; 
pop.  2,281. 

in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Frederick  co. ;  pop.  208. 

Iterliii.  in  Michiyan,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  1,844. 
— A  twp.  of  8t.  Clair  co.;  pop.  1,-’31. 

Berlin,  in  Miuvetuda.  a  tw|).  of  Stei-h*  co  ;  pop.  409. 

Bf^rliii,  in  BVseousm,  a  twj>.  of  Green  Lake  co.;  pop. 
3,8uo. 

Ber'liii.  in  Conn.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Hanford  co.,  11  m.  S.  by 
W.  <»f  Hartford,  and  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  New  Haven 
Man/.  Hardwaiv,  carriages,  tinware,  Ac. —  In  ///.,a  P,-V. 
of  Saiigaimm  co  ,  15  m.  \\ .  by  .8.  of  the  former. — A  vil. 
of  .Mercer  co..  150  m.  N.W.  of  Spriiigti(-ld.  —  In  Iiid.,n 
P.-V.  of  Clinton  Co.,  40  m.  N.ot  Indianapolis.—  In  Iowa. 
a  vil.  of  Scott  CO.,  on  the  \V.  hank  of  the  Mi^sissij^pl 
Uiver,  aht.  25  m.  S.E  nf  I)e  W  itt. — A  P.-U.  of  Hardin  co. 
—  In  Md.,  a  twp.  and  V.-V.  of  U'4»rcester  co.,  7  ni.  from 
the  Atlantic. — In  Mas.f.,  a  p.-twp.  ol  Worcester  co.,  3< 
m  W.  of  Boston. —  In  Mich.,  a  twj>.  of  Ionia  co. —  In  .N 
If.,  a  t\>  p.  of  Coos  CO.,  aht.  125  m.  N.  of  Concord,  drained 
by  llie  Androscoggin  and  Aminonoosuck  ri\eis. —  In 
iV.  J.,  a  P-U.ol  Camden  co. — In  N.  J'.,a  P.-V.  ami  twp 
of  lleiisselacM*  co.,  22  m.  E.  of  AibiUiy.  —  In  O..  a  twp. 
of  Delaware  co. —  A  twp.  of  Erie  co. — A  p  -Iwp.  of  Holmes 
co.,  aht.  8  m.  I'rom  Mil lershurg. — A  P.-V.  of  dacksiUi  co., 
81  m.  S.S.E.  from  Columhiis. — A  twp.  of  Knox  co — A 
twp.  of  .Mahoning  co. — A  vil.  of  81ielby  co.,  88  in.  W.  by 
N.  of  Colnmhiis. — la  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.,  45 
ni.  N.W.  of  Augusta. — In  Venn.,  a  po«t-horo.  of  Somer¬ 
set  CO.,  78  III.  S.E.  of  Pitlshurgli,  ami  143  W.  of  Har'is- 
burg,  near  the  western  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
— A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. —  In  Tenn..  a  vil.  of  Hardeman 
CO — In  Tf’jcas.xi.  P.-O.  of  Washington  co. —  In  17.,  a  p.- 
twp.  of  Washington  co. — In  Fa.,  a  P.-O.  of  Southampton 
on. — In  B7s.,  a  P.-V..  of  Green  Lake  co..  on  the  Neeuah 
lijver. — In  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  P.-V.  of  Waterloo  co. 

Bvr'iiii  C'oiiliM*,  ill  N.  y..  a  vil.  of  Berlin  twp.,  Kens- 
Behnu’  CO.,  20  m.  E.  troni  Albany — In  0..  a  P.-O.  of  Ma 
honing  co. —  In  Venn.,  a  P.-O.  of  Wayne  co. 

Bor'Iili  KimkIm.  in  O.,  a  P.-O.  of  Jackson  co. 


Boiiiiiii;;'lon,  in  Utah  TemVory,  a  district  of  Rich  co.;  Bor'Iiii  I-'hIIk,  iu  A.  I!.,  a  P.-O.  ol  Coos  co, 
pip.  57.  I 

Bc'ii  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gwinnett  co. ;  pop.^ 

1,298.  I 

Bcii'Mon,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Chippewa  co. ;  pop  '^ 

628, 

Bout,  in  Odorado  Territory,  a  co. ;  pop.  592. 

Bent,  in  Ketdurky.  a  precinct  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  630. 

Bent,  in  a  district  of  Bhea  co.;  /)o/>.315. 


Be 

Be 


‘iit'ley*  in  Arkan.<as,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  34-').  ' 
^n'lon.  ill  Arka7isa.s.  a  county  forming  the  N.M’.  ex- 


Ber'iiii,  in  New  Mexico,  u,  district  ol  San  Miguel  co. ; 
pop.  128. 

Beriiadottc'',  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Nicollet  co.\  pop. 
214 

Ber'iinrd*H«  in  Alabama,  a  twp,  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop. 
135. 

Berne'villc,  in  Neio  York,  a  village  of  Albany  co. ; 

po)i.  2-  0. 

Ber'ry  itt  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Meck¬ 

lenburg  CO.;  pop.  1,41-4. 


tr.-ii.it.v  <if  till'  State,  and  drained  liy  tin-  lllin.ds  Iliver  Bf  r'r.v's,  in  Ktnlud.ij,  a  precinct  of  Harrison  co.-.pop. 
and  Flatr  Creek  ;  arr«.  UOd  sq.  in.  Tiio  snrfai'o  is  nutstly  •  ...  i  i-  * 

level  and  tlie  soil  very  productive.  Cop.  lienlonville.  Bt-rry  s.  in  Maryhitul.n  district  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
i'on.  —  .\  townsliiii  of  Conway  co.;  poii.  &S3.—  f'"/',- • 

townsliip  of  Fulton  co.  ■  pop.  4G1.  1 in  kcM.y,  a  village  of  Harrison  co. : 

Bpnioii.  in  fotmt.  a  town.sliip  of  Benton  co. ;  piop.  001.'  )’"/>  -'d.  con 

-  A  townsliip  of  lies  Moines  co. ;  pop.  1,1!IJ.  -  A  town-  Bfrslio'ba.  tuOforgia,  a  (list  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  R09 
sl.ip  of  Fremont  CO. :  pop.  -J04.  -  A  townsliip  of  Keokuk,  B.-rliii  KoUI.s  FR.tNcclIs  (fiar-ta/m'  )aii  eminent  Freiud 
CO.  pop.  -A  township  of  Liieasco.;  pop.  OllC.  -  .l.m.nalistan.lniano1l.dtcreB.  in  Pans,  1 .60.^0 

A  township  of  Ringgold  co. ;  pop.  37C.  -  A  towusl.ipl  lutcuded  lor  the  priesthood,  the  Revolutiou  changed  his 

X 1/ 
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course  of  life  by  making  him  a  journalist.  Tn  1800  he 
founded  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  intended  to  he  a  promi¬ 
nent  jioliticul  organ  of  the  Conservative  party,  hut, 
limling  it  impOKsihle  to  maintain  for  liis  ])iiper  an  iii- 
di'peiideiit  character  under  the  strict  censorship  of  the 
jiress  e.siahlished  by  Napoleon,  />.  inaile  of  it  a  literary 
and  Bcientific  oi'gan.  Desjiiteull  precaution,  umbrage 
was  given  to  the  govt,  of  that  day,  and  Ik.  alter  umler* 
going  an  iinjiri.suiimeiit  of  nim- montlis,  was  exiled  to 
Elba  for  a  brief  ti'iuu  in  1801.  Afterwards,  the  paper  had 
its  name  cluingeil  io  Journal  de  /’/'az/^iVe,  a  change  tliat 
lasted  till  1K14.  During  this  period  Clniteaiihriand  and 
Matlaine  <le  Staid  hci'anie  its  two  most  jironiinent  con¬ 
tributors.  After  tlio  secoml  Restoration,  the  Debats  be¬ 
came  an  opposition  organ,  and  umh'r  Louis  Dliilippe 
devoted  itself  to  tlio  interests  of  the  constitutiuual 
lioiirgeoisie.  I>.  1841. 

Bor'wiok,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Adams  co. ; 
/)/)/).  325. 

B<*lli'ol,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Wilkinson  co. ;  pop.  946. 

Bolli'ok  in  Nitrih  ('arotina,  a  dist.  of  Cabarrus  co.;  pop. 
1,(195.  —  A  dist.  of  Perquimans  co. ;  pop.  1,128. 

B<»f  liol,  in  South  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  York  co. ;  popp.  2,330. 

BollloK  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co.;  7)0/).  1,033. 

BotliON^tki^  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Trigg  co. ;  pop. 
320. 

Bof  liOK<la,  in  South  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  York  co.;  pop. 

2,997. 

Bo'lhiii,  inTS'ow^Ii  Cnro/nirt,  a  dist.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.'CJ. 

Bc»t li'lolieiii,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Henry  co.; 
pi>)>.  5(t7. 

BoCBlIoii,  or  BF.Tnr.EN-GAnoit,  Gaiiriel,  (6«C/c«,)a  Ma¬ 
gyar  liero,  n.  in  Transylvania,  1580,  hecamo  in  161.3, 
through  tho  ai<l  of  the  Sultan,  sovereign-prince  of  that 
country.  In  1619,  ho  proLlaimeil  himself  tlie  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Hungary,  and  marched 
against  Vienna  at  tho  head  of  an  army  of  loo.lioo  men, 
coinjielling  the  imperial  forces  to  retire  before  him. 
Though  unable,  througli  want  of  supplies,  to  besiege  tho 
Austrian  cap.,  B.  maintained  tlio  supremacy  lie  bail 
acquired  in  Hungary,  of  which  country  he  was  crownetl 
king  at  Presburg  in  1620.  Resuming  the  offensive,  so 
as  to  aid  his  allies,  tlio  German  Protestants,  li.  carrieil 
terror  and  deva.station  to  tlie  very  gates  of  Vienna.  Tho 
emperor  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  willi 
him,  granting  him  important  concessions,  besides  tlio 
dignity  of  prince  of  the  German  em]iire.  Later,  li. 
onco  more  engaged  in  war  on  behalf  of  tlie  Protestant 
cause  ill  tiermany,  and  D.  iu  1629,  leaving  l.i  hind  him 
tiie  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  ablest  gen¬ 
erals  anil  administrators  of  his  time,  besides  an  emi¬ 
nent  jiatron  of  science  and  letters. 

Boul;«li«  in  Alabtima,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  1,209. 

Beil*«n  loin,  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Moore  co. ; 
pop.  1,032. 

Bouillon,  (hoo'lhrn^  or  Biifom«a  manuf.  town  of 
Ih'ussift,  p.  Silesia,  cap.  of  a  circle  of  same  name,  50  m. 
S.E.  of  Gjipeln.  Pop.  12.852. 

Bovorly  I'flHiior,  in  Vii'ghiia,  a  twp.  of  Augusta  co. ; 
pop.  8,u71. 

Bowloy,  in  Te^inessee,  a  dist.  of  .Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  546. 

B<>yporo,  iha-pi>or',)  a  prosjieroiis  seaport  of  India, 
Brit.  pres,  of  Madras,  6  m.  S.  of  Calicut,  and  connect¬ 
ing  by  railroail  with  the  city  of  Madras.  I*np.  35,000. 

Bliilsa,  (6ccP«a/i.)  a  flonrishiiig  town  of  India,  in  Mal- 
wah,  jiart  of  Scindiah's  dominions,  on  the  Betwa,  32  ni. 
N  E.  <if  Bhopaul.  Pt>p.  30,006. 

Bhowaii,  [ho-wahn'.)  or  Bliowaniioo.  a  fortified 
town  of  British  India,  N.W.  Provinces,  65  m.  W,  of 
Delhi.  Pnp.  29,442. 

Baa<*4*o,  in  Mississippi,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co.  ;  pop.  4.532. 

Bit'liiiiorc,  Ai.rkrt  Smith,  {Idi'wOr,)  an  eminent 
American  naturalist,  R.  at  St.  George’s.  Maine,  1&]9, 
graduate*!  at  Dartmouth  Coll,  iu  1861.  Early  devoting 
his  attention  tothostmly  ofnalnral  liislory,  ho  formed 
the  itlea  of  founding  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  a  museum 
on  ail  extensive  si-ale  to  he  uppro]»riale«l  to  tliat  dept, 
of  science.  Iu  1865  ho  visited  Cliiiia,  Japan,  ami  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Arcliipelago,  returning  home  by 
way  of  Siberia  and  Europe.  Of  this  8«’i»-nfilic  tour  ho 
puhlislie*!  tlie  n-sults  in  a  work  entitled  7'ravels  in  the 
Past  ludiayi  Archijiclago  (Loud,  and  N.  Y.,  I<^fi9,)  In 
1870  he  was  appointe*!  Prof,  of  Natural  History  in 
Madison  rniversify,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  lias  since 
been  actively  engagetl  in  carrying  out  his  (►riginal  idea 
of  the  institution  of  tho  national  museum  before 
spoken  of. 

Bior»la4lf,  Albert,  (heer'stdt)  an  eminent  American 
landscape-]  lain  ter,  R.at  Dilssehlorf,  Germany,  in  1828.  His 
jtarents  emigrated  to  tho  U. States  when  ho  M  as  two  years 
ofag(*,and  settled  in  New  England.  He  receiveil  a  care¬ 
ful  education,  and  developing  an  intense  love  of  art,  ho 
virtiti’d  Germany  in  1853,  studied  painting  in  the  DUssel- 
dorf  Academy,  visiti'd  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  re- 
turneil  to  tho  Unite*!  States  in  1857.  In  18.  8,  ho  acc(*ni- 
]>anied  Gen.  Lander's  oxj)e*litl*»n  to  tho  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  whero  lio  s])ent  several  months  in  luaking 
sketche.s.  In  1863  ho  jiroduccd  his  cel**hralcd  ]»icture, 
TVeic  of  the  Pocky  .Mountains — Lander's  PceA.  which  at 
once  gave  him  a  high  reimtation.  Among  his  subse¬ 
quent  works,  the  most  imticcahlo  have  hoon.  Sunlight  and 
Shadtnn  ;  The  Storm  in  the  Pocky  Mountains  ;  mdDonies 
of  the,  Yosemife. 

Bi;r  Bofll'ol.  a  locality  in  Virginia,  on  thoYorhtown 
jieninsula,  York  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
Tliis  place  was  tlio  scene  of  an  obstinately  fought  action, 
Juno  10,  1861,  between  2,500  National  troops  belonging 
to  Gen.  Butler’s  conimarul.  and  a  force  of  1,R0()  Con- 
fe*lerates  umler  Cols.  Magruder  ami  Hill,  in  which  the 
f*>rTm*r  were  obliged  t*»  retreat  with  tho  loss  of  55  men. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  trifling. 
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nooiie,  in  Kentucky^  a  precinct  of  Boone  co. ;  pop. 
l,:io7. 

ISi;;’  Itoltoiii,  in  rontmee,  a  district  of  IIuini>)ir<  y's 
cn. ;  1,07!). 

Uifj  in  vf  a  tNvp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 

b,‘>b. —  t\\  |).  of  Craigln’ud  co. ;  pop.  487.  —  A  twp  of 

Hot  Springs  ct).;  pop.  15^.  —  A  twp.  of  Sel»;ij*lian  co. ; 
pop.  —  A  twp.  of  Sharpe  co. ;  pop.  414. 

lliiJ  in  Oeonytu,  a  (hst.  of  Milton  co.;  pop.  315. 

in  A’(tosa.s*,  a  twp.  of  Bllis  co. ;  pop.  t>.  —  A 
twp.  of  Neo.shoco.;  pop.  1,(J77. 
liitf*  in  AV«/Hc/.p,  a  precinct  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 

8U0.  —  A  precinct  of  Fike  c(». ;  pop.  ISi'Z. 
lii;;  in  Mtsi^ouri^  a  twp.  of  Cass  co.;  2>op.  1,097. 

—  \  twp.  of  Tsiiiey  co. ;  pop.  '.^07. 

Bi;;'  in  Tenues-^ec,  a  district  cjf  Cocke  co. ;  pop. 

1, J3C. —  A  ilisirict  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  79*. 

Bi;:' in  Wed  rtJi/iow,  a  twj>.  ot  McDowell  co.; 
p«/p.  0.sS. 

Bi;r  in  Ktniuclcy^  a  precinct  of  Scott  co. ;  pop. 

1.279. 

Bitf:  Fork,  in  .<4rA:<msa5,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop. 
•JOG. 

in  7V« a  district  of  (treeue  co. ;  pop.  650. 
I'l'ONM  Hoads*  in  jfVonm^e,a  district  of  Dyer 

Co. :  pop  1  ,’JJ9. 

Bi^i'  Ili4*l44»ry*  in  6^roryi(f,  a  dist.  of  Hall  co.  ;pop.  308. 
Ki;;*  Hill,  in  yVaacAS/’c,  a  dist.  of  McNairy  co. :  poy>.  83’J. 
Bi;f  Hole*  in  Minsourij  a  twp.  of  Beaver  Head  co. ; 
pop.  'll. 

Bis  II  orii.  in  Montana  Territory,  a  ca  ;  pop.  38. 

Bi^i'  lltirrii*aiio.  in  Tennes&ec^  a  district  of  Hum- 
phrev’s  CO.;  pop.  75S. 

Bis:  Ivoy*  in  A7  irth  a  district  of  Buncombe 

C". ;  )iop.  1,‘J70. 

Bi»  I  .«ak4‘,  in  ArA.*a»«as,  a  tvrri,  cf  Mississippi  co. ;  poj). 
Jll. 

Bi;;:  IjOVOI*  in  IFcsi  n>vinia,  a  twp.  of  Greenbrier  co. ; 
pop,  l..*)h9. 

Bi;;:  Manual,  in  //h’wfnf, atwp  of  Wnyne co. ;  poj).  1,108. 
Bi;;'  fl*i  ii*‘y .  in  3/tovan  t,  a  tw  p.  of  Pulaski  co.;  pop.  541. 
lUv:  Frai  rie*  in  Micfuyun,ii  twp.  of  Newaygo  co. ;  p>p. 
40-5. 

Ilia"  Prairie^  in  Missouri^  a  twp.  of  New  Madrid  co. ; 
pop.  l.n  9. 

Bi^  Bapi<lf4.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Clare  co. ;  pop  132. 
Bij;'  Ifcivor.  in  Califortiiu,  a  twp.  and  village  ot  .Meu- 
ilociiio  CO.;  po/j.  1,911. 

Bi;;:  lliver*  in  Mussouri,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop. 

2, U33.  —  A  twp.  of  St.  Francois  co  ;  pop.  430. 

Bi;;  U4»ck*  in  JrAruoaai'.  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop. 

3, ^9l). 

I5i;f  K4»l*k«  in  Tenneawe^  a  tw  p.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop,  949. 
Bi;;'  Saii4ly*  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Cliattabuuchee 

CO. ;  pop.  382. 

Bi;;:  ^iaiiily^  in  Wtst  Vinjinia,  a  twp.  of  Kunawlia  co. ; 
pop.  S76. 

Bi»  Sa  inly  Cro!4Hiii;;',  in  ir^oou’n^  Territory,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Sweetwater  CO. :  pop.  14. 

Bi;;:  in  Georgia,  w.  district  of  Franklin  co. ; 

pop,  501. 

Bi;i  K4»iiI1i  Fork,  in  TVnnes-see, a  district  of  Scott  co.; 
po/>.  2  »H. 

Bi;^  Kpriil^*  in  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 

•.Z8. 

Bi;f  ill  A'en^ucAy,  a  precinct  of  Meade  co.; 

pop.  1.U18. 

Bi^  Spring*  in  Tenne.$!<ee,Ti  district  of  Bedford  co.; 
p  p.  1,131. —  A  district  of  Claiborne  co. ;  )>op.  933. —  A 
district  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  704.  —  A  district  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  CO.;  pofi.  1,100. 

Bi;;'  Stone*  in  Minnettota,  an  K.  central  co. ;  pop.  24. 
Bi^'  Valley*  in  Califoruia,  a  twp.  of  Siskiyou  co. ; 
pop,  240. 

Bijapt^re*  {b(>-jah-poor\)  a  t«)wn  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
linicowur's  Dominions,  60  m.  S  F.  ol  Deesa.  l*op.  12,0<J0. 
BiJ  awiir*  {(te^jah'Wo'tr',)  a  territory  of  Biiiulelcnnd. 
Hindostan,  under  British  protectorate,  in  N.  Lat.  24® 
37',  K.  1^011.79-^31'.  Area,  9JO  s^j.  m.  Surface  nioiiii- 
tainuns.  Cap.  Hijawnr.  y*op.  90,000. 

Bijiiotir*  {hejnoor',)  a  city  of  British  Iinlia,  N.W. 
Fruvinces,  cap.  of  a  dist.  id'  same  name,  31  m.  E.' of 
Moznifurnuggnr,  in  N.  but.  29®  *22',  E.  Lon.  78°  11'. 
Area  of  dist.,  1,904  sep  in.  Soil  f>  rtlle,  producing  cot¬ 
ton,  sugar-cane,  and  w  heat.  Pop.  ai  dist.  096,000;  of 
town  11,000. 

Bikaiieer*  {hek~ah~neer\)  a  low  n  of  British  India,  cap. 
of  a  ii.ijpoot  slate  of  same  name,  in  N.  Lat.  28®,  £.  Ijoii. 
73^ ’22.  /hp.  00,000.  The  slate  has  an  area  of  17,076 
fi(j.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  540, (KK). 

Bile^H,  in  Tenue»tt‘e.  a  dist.  of  Warren  cn. ;  pop.  751. 
Biii;;:liaiii*  in  Morth  CanAina,  a  township  of  Orange 
co. ;  pop.  l,6o4. 

Biiitt'  liuiii,  in  Michiyan,  a  tow  nship  of  Leclenaw  co. ; 
pop.  ;*37. 

Biiiu'liain  Faii^in*  in  Ulih  Territory,  a  district  of 
Salt  Lake  CO.;  pop.  270. 

Bilik'ley'M*  in  Tennessee,  a  township  of  Robertson 
CO. ;  pop.  060. 

Biiioii4l4»«  {he-non'dn,')  atown  of  the  Philippine  island 
of  Luzon,  and  seat  of  g(>vt.  of  the  prov.  of  i'ondo.  opjio- 
site  Manila,  with  which  city  it  connects  hy  a  snjierb 
stone  bridge  over  the  Pasig,  411  feet  in  length.  Pop. 
•J‘i,*2(M). 

Bioro;;‘y.  n.  [From  Gr.  lno$,  life,  and  logon,  discourse.] 
In  its  must  general  sense,  the  scieiH'e  of  all  which  re¬ 
lates  to  animals  and  vegetaldes.  In  a  more  restricted 
application,  the  term  issynonymoiH  w’itli  thatof 
Paysioloyy.  unci  is  llierefore  cuntined  to  the  study  of 
the  acts  manifested  l)y  living  organized  beings.  Tlie 
latter  dehuitiuu,  however,  has  nut  appeared  lugical  to 
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I  the  best  of  our  modem  scieiiti.sts,  who  linvoseen  in  the 
I  introduction  of  this  word  a  liappy  idea,  the  apidication 
1  ol  w  hich  nniles  under  one  and  the  same  liead  all  that 
1  relates  to  the  study  ami  science  of  life. 

Bi4»iiiotry*  (hi-ovi'edre.)  (From  Gr.  Inon,  life,  and 
measure.]  {Math.)  A  term  scmieiimes  applied 
to  that  branc  h  tef  the  science  wliicli  treats  of,  or  lias 
I  reference  to,  the  doctrine  of  life  —  probability,  longev¬ 
ity,  calculation  of  aiinnities,  and  the  like. 

Bai*4*li  'I'rc^o*  in  Mit‘sourt,  a  tow  nship  of  Shannon  co. ; 
pop.  312. 

Bie*4l*  in  ArA'am^as,  a  twp.  of  Jack.son  co.;  pop.  1,313. 

Birflitt's*^  ill  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Bledsoe  co. ;  pop. 
i  13U. 

BiimI'n  Crook,  in  'Tennessee,  a  district  of  Sevier  co. ; 
pop.  478. 

Biriii'iiigtiaiii*  in  (Mnneciicut,  a  village  of  New* 
Huvcii  CO.;  pop.  2,I(i3. 

ltiMli'4»|»*  ill  fllinois,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  ro. ;  pop.  ,504. 

BiMli4»|»  C’rook,  in  Cali/onna,  a  townshij)  of  Inyo 
CO. ;  poj).  6‘24. 

BiH'iiiarok  Farm,  in  7Vm?,  a  district  of  Bexar  co. ; 
pop.  42. 

BiK'mnlli.  {Me.tol.)  Unlike  most  other  metals, /?.  is 
found  cliielly  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated,  in 
veins,  through  gneiss  and  clay-slate.  The  chief  supply 
i.s  derived  Ironi  the  niinc.s  of  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  it  is  associated  with  the  ores  of  cohalt.  The 
mines  are  nearly  exhau.sted,  and  as  P.  has  many  use¬ 
ful  applications  in  tlie  arts,  its  juice  has  advanced  in 
great  ratio.  It  is  said  that  discoveries  of  native  B. 
have  been  made  in  Utah,  in  tlie  town  of  Beaver,  about 
200  ni.  S.  ol  Salt  Lake  City,  and  if  the  accounts  wliicli 
have  been  given  t)f  the existmice  oftheore  are  reliable, 
tiiey  are  destined  to  attract  no  small  share  of  attention. 
The  deposit  is  said  to  be  very  extensive,  and  a  well- 
defined  lode  seven  feet  in  thickness  is  rejiorted  to 
have  been  traced  for  a  distanee  of  niore  tlian  200  feet. 
If  tliese  assertions  be  trit^*.  tlie  discovery  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  this  Utah  deposit  being  the  only 
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B.  mine  wliich  has  yet  been  found  in  this  country. 
The  metallurgical  treatment  of  the  native  B.  is  very 
sinijile.  The  ore  is  broken  into  small  jiieee.s, and  intro¬ 
duced  into  iron  cylinders  which  are  fixed  in  an  inclined 
jiositioii  over  a  furnaee  (Fig.  13).  The  tijiper  opening 
of  tlie  cyliiulors,  thriuigh  which  the  ore  is  intr.  duced, 
is  jirovided  w'ith  an  iron  door,  ami  the  lower  ojiciiing 
is  closed  witli  a  jilate  of  fire-brick  jierfomted  for  the 
escape  of  the  metal,  which  flows  out  when  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  lieated,  into  iron  receiving-pots,  which  are 
kept  hot  by  a  charcoal  fire. 

Bif'f  Croc^k*  in  Wf/ominp  7*.,  a  twp,  of  Sweetwater  co. 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  Mo.,  a  tw’p.  of  Missoula  co. 

^  B|orilol»orsr«  (be-om'bonj.)  a  8eapc*rt  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  govt,  of  Fiiilaml.  at  the  montli  ol  the 
Kumo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  70  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Abo. 
Shipluiilding  is  extensively  engaged  in.  Pop.  8,000. 

Blark*  in  Florida,  a  dist.  of  Levy  co. ;  169. 

RIaok*  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Po.sey  co.:  jHtp.  6.291. 

BlaoU  Anklo,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  <»f  Heard  co.;  pop. 715. 

Blnok  Bliiir.  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop.  640. 

Blark  Brook*  in  UVs.,  a  twp.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop  323. 

Blark  Butter,  in  Wyoming  Ter.,  a  dist.  of  Sweet- 
wafer  CO.;  pop.  18. 

RIark  t’rook,  in  Mo.,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  cn. :  p.  1,418. 

R1a<*U  Fro^^k.  in  A^G.adist.  of  Randniph  CO  ;p. 1,212. 

Black  Frcck*  in  .8'.G.,a  dist.  of  licxington  co.  ;p.474. 

Black  Frcck,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Scott  co. :  pop.  317. 

Black  <'rc«‘k,  in  Fa.,  a  tw  p.  of  New  Kent  co. ;  p.  998. 

Blacker*^,  in  .V.  C.,  a  dist.  of  Edgefield  co. ;  p.  1,0.3?). 

Black  Fork*  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. :  jiop.  160. 

Black  If  awk*  in  f//.,twp.  of  Ro«k  Tslaml  co.;p.l,723. 

Bla<*k  Hawk*  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop. 
396. — .K  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  1,019. 

Black  IfilK,  in  Dakota  7Vr.,  so  called  from  the  Indian 
name,  Pah-Sappa  (hlack-hill).  Surface  nifuintuinons ; 
Harney's  Peak  the  second  higliest,  is  7,4*0  ft.  ah.  tide¬ 
water.  The  timlier  is  chiefly  June.  Soil  usually  rich, 
bla<*k  loam,  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 
Climate  excellent,  neither  hot  nor  too  cold;  thunder¬ 
storms  prevail.  Animals:  liear,  deer,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  heavers.  Birds  are  not  numerxuis.antl  fish  hut  few. 
In  the  granitic  area  of  the  E.  section  of  the  B.IL,  con¬ 
taining  aht.  "(HI  sq.  m  ,  imlications  of  gold  uhonml;  in 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  gold  is  generally  found,  hut 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the  ordinary  pan 
miner.  Tlie  ayiproach  to  the  B.  H.  is  through  long 
stretcho.s  of  inhospitable,  treeless  jilains,  with  water 
too  alkaline  for  use;  hutwlien  you  reach  the  B.  If.  you 
enter  a  country  of  beautiful  scenery,  excellent  soil, 
fine  climate,  abundant  timber,  and  building  stone.  As 
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a  grazing  country  it  cannot  b'*  .su’^passed. —  'The  Black 
irUh.  by  R.  H.  Doflge.  U.  S.  A.  (1876). 

Bliick  iHlfiii<l.  in  G-'orgia.  a  vill.  of  McIntosh  co. 

BliicU  JticU*  in  .V  C..  a  dist  of  lli<dimond  co,;  p.  799. 

BItick  .facU.  in  7Vm).,a  dist.  of  Robertson  co. ;  p.  1,186. 

BUick  lAck*  in  l7ca/»o'a.  a  twp  of  Wvrheco  ;  p.  3,489. 

Bluck  in  a  prec.  »»f  Goffee  cn. ;  p.  738. 

Black  <>ak*  in  Tennenne’e,  a  dist.  of  Oldttn  <'o. ;  p.  1.074. 

Black|>04»l.  [bluk'pool,)  a  handsomely-Imilt  town  and 
tashioiiable  seaside  resort  of  England,  co.  LanciU'ter,  on 
the  Irish  Sea,  18  m.  S.W.of  Preston.  /**p.  M),(»14. 

BlacSi  Ri\cr,  in  Arkaiisas,  a  twp.  ofGieiue  co.;pop, 
131. 

Black  River,  in  MiMonri,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop. 
743.  —  A  tw  p.  of  Revnidds  co. ;  pop.  1,280. 

Black  River,  in  yorih  Carolina,  district  of  Cumber¬ 
land  to.;  pop.  760. 

Black  Rii'cr*  in  South  Cai-olina,  a  district  of  George¬ 
town  co. :  pop.  900. 

Black  Ri  ver*  in  Washington  Tenitory,  a  district  of 
Thurston  co. ;  pop.  91. 

Black  Rock,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Fayette  co.; 
pop.  013. 

Black's*  in  a  district  of  Dnw’son  co.  :pop  439. 

Black's  Bluff*  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co.  \j)0p. 
1,586. 

Black  Swamp*  in  ArA'«M«a«,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co. ; 
pop.  632. 

Black  Wafer,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cooper  co. ;  poj). 
548,  —  A  tw  p.  of  Pettis  co. ;  pop.  1,603.  —  A  twp.  of 
Saline  co. ;  pop.  1.784. 

Black  Water*  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. : 
pop.  1,796  — A  twp.  of  i^rince  George  co,  ;pop.  911. — A 
twp,  of  Surry'  co. ;  pop.  1.236. 

Black'wclFs,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Henry  co. ; 
pop.  634. 

Blair*  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clav  co.;  pop.  837. 

Blair,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Grande  'I'raverse  co. ;  pop. 
383. 

Blair,  in  Kehrayka,  a  precinct  and  village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO. ;  pop.  917. 

Blai  r's*  in  Kerducky,  a  precinct  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  430. 

Blake*  in  South  Car  din  i.  a  (list,  of  Colleton  co. ;  p  2.255. 

Blanca  Peak,  the  highest  known  peak  in  Colorado, 
14,404  ft.  high  fllayden.  1876). 

Blaiik'eii baker's*  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  CO.;  jMjp.  605. 

Blas'iiijfame,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Walton  co. ; 
pop.  969. 

Blast'iii^.  (Mining  and  Quarrying.)  The  compounds 
of  nitro  glycerine,  so  strongly  objected  to  for  years  jai.^t, 
have  now  mine  to  the  front  as  the  safest  as  well  as  tho 
most  powerful  of  exjdosives.  Nitro-glycerine.  or  nitrate 
of  glycerine,  was  diseovered  in  18-17  by  tlie  Italian 
chemist  Sombrero.  It  is  a  pale-yellow  oily  fluid,  of  LO 
sp.  gr.,  wliich  coinnienees  to  stifteii  and  solidify  when 
the  teinjierature  falls  !>eb w  8®  C.,  or  47®  F.  It  is  in- 
solnhle  in  water,  but  can  he  niixc'd  with  methylated 
spirit,  benzole,  nitro-benzide,  or  a  mixture  <d'  a'h'olnd 
and  etlier.  Against  the  use  of  pine  nitrrj-glycei ine  a 
8tri»r.g  jirejiidice  still  exi.st.**  in  consequence  jmrtly  of 
tlie  jioisonous  nature  of  the  sulistance,  but  nuiiiily  on 
account  of  its  violent  and  sensitive  nature  and  the 
many  accidents  w  Inch  hHjqwned  in  its  earlier  a]>jdica- 
tions.  Nohel,  the  Sw  edish  elieniist.  w  as  the  first  to  tame 
its  violence  and  to  put  it  under  comjdete  control,  so  far 
as  safety  was  com-eined,  1  y  mixing  it  with  the  fine  in¬ 
fusorial  eartli  so  well  known  to  microscojiists,  and 
thus  forming  a  simjde  niecliaiiically  jdastic  substance, 
handier  a.s  well  as  safer  for  use  for  mining  and  (jiiarry- 
ing  jnirposes.  This  substance,  consisting  of  75  per  cent, 
of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  j)cr  cent,  of  silicions  meal, 
was  pri*vc(I.  both  as  to  safety  and  power,  hy  numerous 
most  imjiorfant  and  convincing  exj'eriments.  and  has 
attained  to  a  large  sale  for  b]a>tiiig  operations  under 
the  name  of  dynuntite.  Thus  conijmunded,  tlie  jdastic 
mass  is  of  a  tawny  reddish  line,  of  a  consistency  np- 
jiroaching  tliat  of  putty.  Set  fire  to  in  the  ojien  air,  dy¬ 
namite  merely  deflagrates;  it  will  even  burn  when  en¬ 
closed  in  ordinary  boxes,  producing  only  sliglitly 
noxious  gases  and  very  littlt*  or  no  smoke.  It  explodes 
only  in  conijdetely  closed  spaces,  and  with  difficulty  by 
means  of  sjiarks.  It  may  be,  w  hen  tlius  confined,  ex- 
j*loded  by  glowing  hot  metals,  by  bullets  fired  into  it, 
and  otherw  ise  by  deliberate  artificial  ignition.  The  ilis- 
advaiituge  urged  against  it  in  its  practical  ajijilicatinn  is, 
that  w  h(  n  the  teni  jieratiire  falls  below  6°C.,  it  hardens, 
and  that  then.  j>articnlarly  w  hen  loose  cartridges  or  a 
series  of  cartridge.s  are  emjdnyed,  the  whole  of  the 
charge  is  not  exj'loded.  but  a  portion  remains  alto 
gether  undamaged,  or  is  blown  out  niiexjdoded.  The 
cause  of  tliis  stittening  is  of  course  due  to  the  natural 
crystallization  of  the  nitro-glycerine.  Lithofroeteur, 
the  invention  of  Prof.  Engels,  is  an  imjirovenient  ujion 
dynamite,  and  derives  its  advantages  from  thediminn- 
tion  of  the  i(r(»portion  of  silicions  meal  ns  well  as  of 
the  nitro-glycerine,  the  balance  being  made  good  by 
otlier  ingreiiients  of  an  exjdosive  nature,  the  details  of 
which  constitute  the  secret  <»f  its  mnnnractnre.  for 
neltlier  abroad  nor  in  this  country  lias  it  yet  been 
patented.  Messrs.  Krebs,  of  Cologne,  the  manufactniers, 
preferring  reticence  in  this  respect  to  the  jmldicity 
which  patents  would  necessarily  give.  It  had  acejuired 
some  time  ago  considerable  rejuitation  in  Prussia,  but 
became  chiefly  known  through  the  military  ojierations 
in  w  liich  it  was  emjiloyed  during  tho  late  Eraiico-Priis- 
sian  War.  It  also  is  jirodnced  in  a  jdastic  state,  being 
Mack  in  color  and  doughy  in  consistency.  When  lit  hy 
a  match  or  a  cigar,  like  dynamite,  it  merely  burns  ;  hut 
it  i.s  almost  insensible  to  blows  or  pressure,  and  can 
only  be  exploded  by  a  strong  priming  cap  or  detonator 
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oomposod  of  the  strongest  fiilniinate.  Attempts  to  ex¬ 
plode  it  l)y  cltar^<*rt  of  ^ini|io\vdcM'  liavo  fsiilrd.  How 
iitllo  sensitive  it  is  to  vitdeiit  sliocks  lias  hetoi  sliowti 
hy  throwiii-;  it  over  clitTs  of  loO  ft.  or  ft.  in  heij*ht ; 
as  also  by  liriiiK  siiflls  litte<l  with  it  troni  cannon,  which 
exploded  only  when  they  reacheil  some  hard  object  of 
stone  or  iron.  Neiihei*  in  coinbnslion  nor  explosion 
does  it  jjonerate  smoke  like  jinnpowd«-r ;  but  tlie  gases 
funned  are  transji.irent,  and  «»nly  tletecfable  by  the 
sniell.  They  are  not  pleasatit  to  inhale  largely,  as 
headache  would  follow;  hut  as  diluteil  in  tlie  open  air 
they  cannot  he  regarded  as  p<»isonons,  although  it  will  Ik* 
better  to  avoel  being  too  much  enveloped  in  them.  The 
advantages  of  lithofracteur  over  the  idil  blasting  gun¬ 
powder  are  very  remarkable,  and,  altlunigli  the  latter 
for  certain  work  will  still  maiiitain  its  ground,  the  for¬ 
mer  will  have  predominance  in  a  majority  of  operations. 
Besides  its  more  energetic  action  and  the  important 
Baviiigof  time,  labor,  and  tools  which  is  etlected  by  its 
use.  its  advantages  are  especially  notable  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  w'et  rocks  at»d  under  water,  as  well  as  in  the  hir 
less  amount  of  4lauger  lncurre<l  in  transport  from  ])lace 
to  place,  and  in  cliarging  the  blasting  hulcs.  Litho- 
fracteiir  ptKscsses  this  advantage  among  others  over 
dynamite,  that  it  cun  In*  exploded  at  a  lower  b'lnpera- 
tnre:  and  it  is  stated  that  it  can  he  lircd  hyan  energetic 
detonator  even  at  the  temperature  of  —  i-‘o°  C.,  while 
dynamite  ceases  to  explode  at  -r  5*^  tt)  0®C.  For  mining 
purposes  the  great  desiileratiim  is  iIk'  quantity  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  done  by  the  exjdosive,  lor  the  inaiti 
expense  in  such  work  is  the  cost  of  horing  holes  for  tin* 
charges.  If,  then,  these  can  be  diminislied  in  number 
as  well  as  in  dimensions  by  the  gietiler  power  of  the 
blasting  material,  the  saving  in  the  ({tiarrying  or 
mining  operation  becomes  far  more  important  than 
the  difference  in  cost  between  the  cheaper  and  less 
effective  bl.isting-)iowder  and  the  nitio-glycerine  ctnii- 
pounds,  although  that  tlifference  in  price  may  bo  coii- 
si(b‘rabie  poiin  I  for  pound.  One  may  genemlly  as- 
enme,  uccortling  to  the  statistics  so  far  att  iinable.  that 
]  lb.  of  lithofracteur  acts  as  powerfully  >is  6  lbs.  to  7 
lbs.  of  blasting-powder;  but  no  exact  comparisons  have 
yet  be ‘ti  made,  and  imieed  no  means  have  been  as -yet 
found  for  absolute  accuracy  in  sncli  detertuinations. 
The  difference  in  the  price  of  the  powtler  is  also  more 
than  e  iualled  in  tlie  saving  of  human  labor  in  drilling 
the  boles;  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  this  gain 
nlone  ileducts  a  third  from  the  ex|)ense  whicli  the 
manual  lalMir  re«juired  for  blasting-powder  entails.  For 
theeconomical  working  with  litludVai  teur  or  dynamite, 
the  holes  should  he  neither  too  wide  nor  too  deep;  in 
moat  cases  it  is  not  requireil  to  exi-eed  from  3b  in.  to  4i) 
in.  in  depth,  w  hile  for  hreadtli  in.  at  most  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  harder  and  stronger  the  n*ck,  the  widtr 
must  the  liole  be.  One  of  tlio  great  values  of  litlio- 
fractenr  is  it'  power  of  blasting  into  perlectly  tlat  faces, 
vertical  or  horizontal.  This  was  ailmirably  illiiNtrati'd 
in  the  first  experiments  m.ule  in  Fhiglaiid,  in  1871,  at 
tlie  quarries  of  .Mr.  Franc«*,  at  Naiitimtwr  and  the 
Breiibl-n.  One  instance  of  absolutely  Imrizontal  Inn¬ 
ing  into  the  fair  face  of  the  dense  limestone  quarry 
cliff  at  the  former  place,  and  one  example  of  perfectly 
vertical  iHiring  into  a  floor  of  a  toiigli  liomogeiieons 
greenstone  rock  at  the  hitter,  jutting  out  at  right  an¬ 
gles  from  the  towering  cliff  face  4)f  the  latter  noble  hill 
l,2iio  ft.  ami  over  in  nnhroken  height,  will  suftice  to 
bIiow  the  really  useful  as  well  as  powerful  energy  which 
this  explosive  is  able  to  exert  in  the  commercial  work 
of  <iuarrying.  In  the  experiment  at  Naniniawr,  three 
holes  were  drilled  as  absolutely  bori/oiital  as  biiman 
bands  could  drive  them  into  a  U'd  of  sidid  rock  lU  ft. 
above  the  quarry  Hcmr,  and  forming  a  continuous  part 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cliff  150  ft.  in  height,  ami 
near  to  a  salient  angle  where  the  (jiiarry  workings  met 
at  a  right  angle.  The  line  tif  lea-^t  resistance  of  tlie  first 
charge  was  5  ft.  8  in.  fr«mi  the  corner;  4  ft.  still  farther 
away  from  this  first  charge  was  placed  the  second  charge, 
and  at  4  ft.  8  in.  yet  again  was  the  third  cliarge.  The 
bores  were  3  ft.  4  in.  in  depth,  ami  1^  in  iliaineier.  Tiie 
thu'kness  of  the  be<l  of  rock  was  18  in.  Kach  liole  wjis 
load’sl  witli  I  Ih.  of  lithofracteur,  amJ  was  tamped  with 
water.  It  need  scarcely  be  saiil  that  gunpowder  in  such 
boles  would  merely  shoot  its  solid  tamping  out  like  a 
Hln)t  from  a  gun,  and  that  im  work  at  ail  w<nibl  be  dime 
in  the  rock.  The  middle  or  No.  2  charge  was  tii-st 
fired,  and  blewMiut  a  cavern  of  triangular  f>*rm  over  1  It. 
6  in.  along  eacii  of  its  hounding  lines,  and  the  dej)th 
of  w'hicli  cavern  was  3  ft.  (>  in.;  the  contiguous  bed 
was  sliivered  for  a  distance  of  6  ft.  on  each  side,  and 
sliaken  and  fissureil  over  a  lengtii  of  20  ft.  From 
such  a  heading,  further  convenient  workings  were  at 
once  practicaide.  The  other  two  shots  were  also  simi¬ 
larly  effected.  M'e  thus  set  the  superior  action  of  the 
violent  idtro-glycerine  detonation  over  the  slower  burn¬ 
ing  exj>losions  of  gunpowder.  To  give  now  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  fioor-work,  in  which  gunpowder  would  equally 
do  no  more  than  fire  a  shot.  A  tb*t  toe  of  rock  ran  out 
from  a  bight  in  tlie  Bn‘idden  greenstone  cliff,  ami  (qien 
on  one  side  ami  in  front  only.  This  toe  was  12  ft.  in 
length,  5  ft.  in  width,  tapering  to  a  p4>int,  with  its  surface 
dipping  from  alsuit  5  ft.  extreme  lieight  at  its  junction 
with  the  cliff'  to  the  level  tif  the  fl«»or  at  the  toe ;  the 
charge,  a  little  over  1  lb.  of  lithofracteur.  being  put 
midway  on  the  si(»pe  in  tlie  p/isition  of  the  mean  height 
of  2  ft.  The  bore-hole  \va.s  3  ft.  6  in  deep  and  in  in 
diameter.  M  ben  the  charge  was  fired,  splinters  4>f  stone 
welt*  sent  into  the  air  more  than  8oo  ft.  np;  and  the 
mass  of  the  floor  shattered  completely  over  an  area  of 
8  ft.  8  in.  hy  2.  ft.  2  in.,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  <leep.  besides 
W'liich  eight  consnlerable  ti.ssiires  were  riven  into  the 
surrounding  rock.  Some  of  the  blocks  disrupted  took 
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five  men  with  crowbars  to  move.  Tlie  line  of  le.ast  re-  Itloom'inST  Grove,  in  Pemmylvania^  a  twp.  of  Pike 
sistaine  in  this  case  bad  been  5  ft.  Cin. ;  but  tlie  explosion  ;  co. :  378. 

was  so  fiudden  ami  effective,  tliat  file  charge  acted  ill  all  Itlooiii'iiiffvil le,  in  O/uo,  a  twp.  of  Hocking  co.; 
directions  alike;  the  fissures  striking  downwards  as|  pop.  1;;,3. 

well  as  laterally  —  the  lull  cffi-cts  i»f  the  blast,  indeed. I  in  i\>u>  lor/r,  a  vill.  of  Erie  co. ; 

Hot  being  ascertained  until  a  c<»nsidcrable  time  atter-i  pop.  93. 

Munls  in  the  course  of  the  quarry  workings.  It  lias  Kliio,  in  a  twp.  of  Ptittawaftamie  co.:  p^-p.  544, 

been  said  that  45  tons  of  stone  were  raised  altogether'  Itliio,  in  Mhnnuri,  a  twp.  of  .Ja<'ks<ni  co. :  pop.  3.i;tl’’. 
trom  this  one  bl.ast.  In  Uermany,  litliofracteiir  ba.s|ltliio  Aliiorira«  in  7’emic«s#'c,  a  district  of  Dyer  co. ; 


been  used  for  the  breaking  up  of  pig  and  uaste  iron. 
This  was  first  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Herr  Ihittueii- 
bacli,  direi'tor  of  tiie  Neiiss  idumlry.  It  lias  also  been 
similarly  used  at  Kriipp's  greut  steel  works  at  Ksseii. 
The  following  illnslrution  of  this  class  of  work  is  from 
the  account  in  the  Berggeist,*’  of  an  experiment  made 
in  the  inui  foundry  of  Herr  iloltinghauscii.  of  Achen- 
bach.  A  piece  of  cast-inctal  9  ft.  long,  fi  ft.  wide,  and 
17  in.  tliick,  was  broki'ii  into  tliree  largeand  many  small 
pieces;  and  a  second,  120  centners  in  weight,  was  shat¬ 
tered  into  four  pieces.  Over  each  block  fifteen  rails  were 
laid,  in  order  to  protect  the  neighboring  houses.  “  'I'liese 
rails  were  burled  about  300  ft  up  into  the  air,  in  iiia]i.\ 
little  j)ie<M*.'',  affording  a  iliverting  spectacle.'’  The 
charge  is  not  reem’ded;  but  at  the  Essen  experiment  a 
block  of  cast-iron,  53  in.  buig.  29  in.  broad,  and  19  in. 
thick,  was  split  through  at  a  single  dischargo  by  about 
0  lbs.  of  lithofracteur,  simply  laid  on  the  smooth  snr- 
tace  and  tamped  with  a  lew  liandfuls  of  loam.  Litho- 
fractenr  has  demonstrated  the  control  obtained  hy 
chemists  and  manufacturers  over  that  terrible  sub¬ 
stance  nitro-glycerim*.  which,  now  held  in  the  bonds  of 
science,  will  proie  a  salvation  to  life  and  limb  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  qiiarrie.s  and  mines  all  over  tlie  eartli. 

lllouoll'ili;;'.  {Mumtf.)  In  a  new  bleaching  process, 
the  woid  or  silk,  having  been  first  cleaned  in  the  UKiial 
way,  is  to  be  stee]>ed  for  about  an  lionr  in  a  solution  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxalic  u(*i<l  and  chloride  of 
sodium  in  clear  cold  water,  after  which  it  is  removed 
from  the  batli  and  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  washetl 
in  the  (U'dinary  manner.  The  same  hath  may  be  used 
repeatedly  by  ailding  at  eacli  fresh  charge  of  wool  or  I 
silk  a  little  more  oxalic  acid  and  cldoride  of  sodiutn. 
The  materials,  while  in  the  bath,  should  be  stirred,  ami 
in  the  case  of  woven  fabrics  they  slmnld  be  passed 
tbrougli  rollers.  Should  it  be  reijuired  to  impart  a  blue 
color  to  the  materials,  the  color  employed  should  be 
first  di.ssolved,  altered,  and  strained,  and  then  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  mordant  bath,  in  pro]>ortion  varying 
with  the  simile  required. 

Creek,  in  N.  a  district  of  Forsyth  co. 

IIICiIh,  a  town  of  Algiers,  of  late  uoted  for  the  orange 
groves  in  the  vicinity;  p< p.  1876,  17.938. 

Block  Creek,  in  N.  C,  a  dis.  and  vil.  of  Wilson  co. 

JkSl4»«*k'er*.*i,  in  AlaUimii,A  townsliip  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ; 
pop,  9-  0. 

ItliMxl.  {MftUcal  Juri<prwlencf.)  According  to  Mr.  H. 
C.  8orhy.  there  is  no  better  way  of  determining  tbeex- 
istence  of  blooil,  under  any  given  circumstances,  than 
its  examination  by  immnsoftlie  spectrosciqie.  Tbeal»- 
sorption  bamls  are  perfectly  distinct  and  well  <lefined. 


pop.  1.478. 

nine  Ball,  in  Keiituchjy  a  precinct  of  Clark  co.;  pop. 
1,759. 

Blue  Bayou,  in  ArkanmtSy  a  twp.  of  Sevier  co.;  pop. 
240. 

Blue  <’reek,  in  Genrtjia,  a  dist.  of  M'bite  co. ;  pop.  520, 

Blue  Oeek,  in  Teuneksee,  u.  dist.  of  llumplirey’s  co.; 
pop.  468. 

Blue  4'reek.  in  UUih  Territory,  a  district  of  Box  El¬ 
der  CO. :  ;>op.  90. 

Blue  i:ye,  in  Alabama,  a  tw  p.  of  Talladega  co. ;  pop. 
1.414. 

Blue  Grast^,  in  ruv^i'm’a,  a  twp.  of  Highland  co. ;  pop. 
1.418. 

Blue  Mound,  in  Jllinou<,  a  twp.  of  McLean  co.;  pop. 

1,210. 

Bine  Moiiiid*  iu  h'nnsoXy  n  twp. of  Linn  co.;  pop. .341. 

Bine  M4»nii(l,  in  MiHsowi,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  cu.; 
pop.  1,048. 

Bine  Itidtre.  in  North  f\iroUna,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. ; 
pop.  1.57.  —  A  (list,  of  Watauga  co,;  pop.  460. 

Bine  KIver,  in  Nebrtuthiy  adlst.  «»f  York  c«».;  pop.  258. 

Bine  Spriii;;,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Harris  co. ;  pop. 
1,014. 

Bine  Sprint?*  in  TenwHt^e.  a  dist.  of  Bradley  co.;pop. 
773.  —  A  dist  ofChealhumco. ;  pop.  462. 

Bine  Stone,  in  Vinjihia,  a  twp.  of  Mecklenhnrg  co. ; 
pop,  l,9s4. 

BlnlF.  in  Illinois,  a  tw'p. of  Johnson  co.:  pop.  1,325. 

RIntr  IN>rl,  in  Alabama,  a  tw  j).  of  Sumter  co  ;  pop.  555. 

Boar^l  Town*  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Gilmer  co. ; 
pop.  595. 

Boat,  (hot.')  [A.S.  bat.']  (Nauf.)  A  general  term  for 
any  small  ship  or  vessel,  whether  ojinn  or  decked,  and 
which  may  be  propelled  hy  ‘>ar,  by  .«ai!s,  or  by  steam, 
A  boat,  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  George  A.  Waters, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y  ,  in  .Dine.  1867.  proved  .so  great  and  prac¬ 
tical  a  success,  that  several  of  4Uir  rowingH-Iiihs,  besides 
those  of  other  countries,  have  adopted  their  use.  The 
material  used  In  their  inamifacture  is  made  from  either 
linen  nr  manilla  fibre;  if  from  the  foniHT.  the  skin  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  layers  ma<le  to  adhere  closely 
tosether  hy  means  of  glue;  when  made  4)f  nmnilla,  only 
a  sheet  of  the  article  is  used.  The  paper  material,  of 
whatsoever  kind  it  may  he,  is  moulded  wdiile  damp  on 
a  w'ooflen  pattern  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  thei>oat 
to  be  constnicle<l,  so  that  in  the  jirncess  of  drying  it 
takes  the  requisite  form,  and  all  Seams  or  wrinkles  ^lis- 
appear.  The  boat  is  fiuisheil  off  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  HS  regard.s  its  coating  of  wafer-proof  varnish,  and 
the  completion  of  the  frame  and  deck. 


and,  indeed,  so  marked  that  a  stain  containing  less :  Rnbit^lillti.*  Fkincisco  db.  (bo-ba-deeVija,)  a  Spanish 


than  tme-humheilth  of  a  grain  can  he  recognized  even 
after  a  lapse  of  50  years.  Mr.  StU'by,  however,  di>esm)t 
state  that  liuinaii  i>)<»od  can  he  thus  definitely  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  other  animals,  but  simply  blood  as 
coinpareil  witli  other  animal  and  vegetable  coloring 
substances. 

Rloo4l'-rHiii*  Many  of  tlie  tales  of  the  descent 

of  showers  (d  bloud  from  the  cloinls  which  are  so  com¬ 
mon  in  old  cbrunicles,  depend  upon  tlie  miiltitudiuons 
production  of  infusorial  insects  or  some  of  tlie  lower 
Aliite.  To  this  category  belongs  the  phenomenon  known 
nnd«r  the  name  of  Red  Snoto.  One  peculiar  form, 
which  is  apparently  virulent  only  in  very  hot  seasiuis, 
is  cause<l  by  the  rapid  prtalnction  of  little  blood-re«l 
spots  on  cookeil  vegetables  or  decaying  fungi,  so  that 
provisions  wliich  were  dressed  only  the  previous  day 
are  covere<l  with  a  lirigbt  scarlet  coat,  wliich  sometimes 
penetrates  deeply  inli>tlieir  substance.  This  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  a  little  plant  w  hich  has  been  re- 
ferreil  to  the  AUpe,  under  the  name  of  Puhnella  prodi- 
giofta,  but  wliicli  seems  rather  to  be  one  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  of  moiibls  wliicli  under  various  colors  arc  so 
common  on  paste  and  other  culinary  articles,  to  wbicli 
they  seem  tt»  hear  the  same  relation  as  yeast  globules 
do  to  Penicillinm  and  other  Fungi.  The  sjiots  c<»iisist 
of  myriads  of  extremely  minute  grannies,  ainl  though 
they  are  |»ropHgated  with  great  ease,  at  present  no  one 
has* been  able  to  follow'  up  their  evolutions.  In  dump 
weather  fresh  meat  is  covered  with  littlecobirless  gelati- 
lums  or  creamy  spots,  which  are  clearly  of  the  same 
nature.  One  curious  point  about  the  fungous  Bloo<l- 
rain  is,  that  wlien  cultivated  on  rice  paste,  little  spots 
spring  upon  thesnrlaceof  the  paste,  apart  from  the 
main  patch,  w  liich  look  just  like  blooil  spirted  from  an 
artery,  and  therefore  incr*  use  tlie  illusion.  The  cobu* 
of  the  Blood-rain  is  so  beautiful  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  it  as  a  dye.  and  with  some  success; 
ami  c«>nld  the  plant  he  reproduced  with  any  con¬ 
stancy,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  color  w'ould 
stand. 

Rloom'<^r,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Pottawattomie  co. ; 
pop.  611. 

Bloom'liold^  Pennsylvania,  a  borougli  of  Perry 
CO.;  pop  6.5.5. 

Rloointiolil.  in  irisconjfn.  a  tow'nship  of  Waushara 
1*0.;  pop.  I.12il. 

Bl04»m'i  ii;?«  in  West  ITr^tuia,  a  tw’p.  of  Hampshire  co. ; 
pop.  1.19.5. 

Rlooin'liig:  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Morrow  co. ; 
pop.  113. 
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colonial  Governor,  sent  in  1.500  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  Hispaniola.  He  put  Columbus,  then  governor,  in 
irons,aiiil  sent  him  to  Spain.  Columbus  was,  however, 
reinstated,  ami  H.,  iiiulcr  whose  Hdiiiinistration  disor¬ 
der  prevailed,  sailed  for  Spain,  and  was  lost  by  ship¬ 
wreck.  June,  15u2. 

Boorsi*  See  'rRANS-V.K.4L,  page  2409. 

ll05iHr<lii»- James,  an  American  mechani¬ 

cian,  B.  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  1800.  During  his  early  ap- 
prenticesliip  to  the  watch-making  business,  he  gave 
proofs  of  striking  inventive  ptiwers  in  the  improving 
of  clocks  and  chronometers.  In  1828  he  brought  out 
the  ritig-ffyer,”  since  come  into  general  use  among 
cotton-fepiiiners.  as  well  as  the  Eccentric  Mill,  and  ma¬ 
chines  employed  in  eiicmving  and  bank-note  transfer¬ 
ring.  In  1832  be  received  tlie  gobl  medal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  foraii  inqiroved  loriii  of  gas-meter.  Later 
he  made  nnmerons  other  inventions  in  the  shape  of 
mechanical  appliances  in  connection  with  the  arts  and 
manufactures;  among  tliem  a  dyiiaimuneter  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  speed  and  power  of  machinery  while  in  mo¬ 
tion.  and  a  pyrometer. 

Botf  ill  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Muhlenbiirg  co. ; 

pop.  2,349. 

Boff'jcy  Bnyoii,  in  Florida,  a  dist.  of  Walton  co. ; 

pop.  3.58. 

Bo't?le.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  991. 

Bo'{?y«  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  1,321. 

Boiriiifi?  Spring:,  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany 
CO. ;  pop.  1,388. 

BoiM  Brule,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop. 
1,3:‘>7. 

B<»iM  il'Aro,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  1,177. 

Bold  Spring:,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop. 
537. 

Rorivnr,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. :  pop.  776. 

Bon'iiiM*  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Pendleton  co. ; 
pop.  1.524. 

Bone  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  dist.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop. 
384 

Bone  Yaril,  in  Tmnfstee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pnp. 
8.30. 

Bon'liomnie,  in  Dakota  Ttrritortj.  a  N.  co.;  Tf\oji.  608. 

Bon'llltni'8,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co. ;  pop. 
1,709. 

Boiine'femine,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Howard  co. ; 
pop.  1,279. 

Boone,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  co.,  lately  formed  from 
parts  of  Carroll  and  Marion  coa. ;  pop.  7,032, 
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Rooiio,  in  a  twp.  of  Crawfor*!  co. ;  pop.  839. 

Uooiie.  in  ArJcanMix,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pup.  827. 

—  A  twj).  of  Uiiitm  c-o. ;  ]>up.  012. 

llooii<*,  in  JoHut^  a  twp.  of  Wrigl>t  co. :  pop.  HO. 

Itiioiio,  in  MtHS'iuri.,  a  twp.  of  Hates  co. ;  pop.  — 

A  twp.  of  Douglius  CO.;  7^7^  4Su.  —  A  twp.  of  (ireene 
CO.;  pop.  1,092.  —  A  twji.  of  Marie's  co. ;  pop.  692.  —  A 
twp.  ot  Texas  co. ;  pop.  .323. 

Hooiio,  in  North  Carolina^  \i  district  of  Davidson  co. ; 
pop.  I, .31 1. 

l)<»<»iie'villo,  in  Mi&sinsippi^  a  township  of  Prentiss  co.; 
pop.  4.">S. 

C’roeU,  in  a  district  of  Washington 

Co. ;  }fop.  976. 

Roosi'h  in  Missouri^  a  township  of  Howard  co. ; 

pop.  1,686. 

Rooii'm  Station,  in  North  Ctrolina^  a  district  of  Ala¬ 
mance  CO.  ;  jiop.  1,110. 

Rooiis't  rook,  in  IViv/inm,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  2,078. 

Itooii'toii,  in  Neuj  Jersey,  a  townsliip  of  Morris  co. ; 
pop.  3,458. 

Rorovi  tclii,  (ho-ro-ve'chf,)^  town  of  Russia  in  Euroj)e, 
govt,  and  98  m.  K.  of  flic  city  of  Novgonul.  on  the  Msta. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trading  importance.  J*op. 
lO.Oilo. 

Ri>r'ra<lo,  in  Nebrashay  a  district  of  Uichariison  co. ; 
pop.  KS6. 

R(»sl)'arf,  in  Alnlmnidy  a  twp.  of  Mar.^shall  co.;  pop.iOA. 

RoH't  irks,  in  A  {<ih<nuu.  a  twp.  of  Picken.s  co. ;  pop.  479. 

RoHti^ii  fla^rat a4»ii.  See  M  nssachusetts. 

Ri»s'toii.  in  Michxpiny  a  twp  of  loni.i  co. ;  pop.  1,947. 

Ri>H'wrll*4.  in  /vy.,  a  precinct  of  Oraves  co. ;  pop  1,220. 

Rotil'well,  a  CO.  of  Canada,  jirov,  Ontario  ;  pop.  21,696. 

—  A  post-village  of  sumo  co. ;  pop.  995. 

Raiil'ilrr  Valley,  in  Colorado  Ttrritoryy  a  district  of 

H  >ul  l(*r  co. ;  7>'7>.  663. 

Raul i in ia,  (/>oo-//m Vwdo)  [From  Or.  f-oM,  augmentative 
particle,  and  limnsy  hunger.]  {Mvd.)  Insatialjle  liunger. 
It  sometimes  alTects  hysterical  jiatieiits  and  pregnant 
women.  Dy8pej)tics  are  otten  troubled  with  an  insatia¬ 
ble  appetite  or  craving.  The  remedy  is  dry,  solid  food, 
whicli  compels  tlie  [latient  to  masticate  very  slowly,  as 
hitrd  crackers,  parch<‘d  corn,  kc. 

RaiiTware,  iu  Missouriy  a  township  of  Gasconade  co. ; 
}top.  983. 

Railil'tiflll,  in  Utah  Territortj,  a  district  of  Davis  co. ; 
pop.  1,517. 

R(»tirbaki,  Ceiakles  Denis  Sautee,  (boor-lxth'he.)  a 
French  general,  of  Greek  extraction,  n.  at  Paris,  1816, 
ontered  the  army  in  1S80  as  a  suh-lieutenant  in  the 
ZoiMve.s,  was  made  a  colonel  in  1851,  and  General  of 
I>ivisi(tn  in  1857.  During  the  Crimean  war  in  l8o5  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  tlie  battles  of  the  Alma 
ami  lukermann,  and  in  the  assault  on  Sel>n.><topol.  He 
als(»  t«>ok  p  irt  iu  tlie  Italian  expedition  of  1869.  In 
M.iy,  1869,  he  wis  apjadiiteil  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  camp  at  Chalons,  ami  in  the  following  July 
nominated  aiile-de-camp  of  the  Kmperor.  Gen.  Ji.  playe«l 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Franco-German  war.  In 
Dec.,  1879,  he  was  appointed  by  tlie  Delegate  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Tours  to  the  chief  commaml  of  tlie  first  Army 
of  the  North,  witli  Gen.  Borel  as  liis  ehief  of  staff.  After 
k  series  of  engagements  \\  itli  the  German  forces,  he  was 
Compelled  to  retreat  in  tlie  direction  of  Switzerland, and 
al  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  1871.  he  wusdriven 
over  the  Swiss  frontier  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  about  80,1)01)  im*n.  The  general  attempted 
to  commit  suieiile  h}'  sliooting  himself  with  a  pist<d, 
but  the  wound  did  not  jirove  fatal.  Subseipientiy  he 
returned  to  France,  and  was  retired  in  1879. 

Roiir'bou,  in  JUinoiSy  a  township  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop. 
1,457. 

Roiirboii,  in  .V  a  twp.  of  Hoone  co. ;  pop.  2,384. 

—  .\  twp.  of  Callaway  eo. ;  }y>p.  1,590. 

Botir'doiii,  in  VisHouri.  a  twp.  of  Texas  co. ;  pop.  316. 

R<»iirii^H  in  Culiforniay  a  vill.  of  Mendo¬ 

cino  CO. ;  pop.  40. 

Roiit  welk  GKoauB  S.,  (bnut'icrly)  an  eminent  American 
statesman  and  financier,  was  11.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  in 
1818.  He  received  hut  a  ]ilain  education,  and  early  en- 
tereil  into  hiKsiiiess  life,  after  a  brief  period  jiasseil  in 
scliool-teaching.  He  was  afterwanls  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar,  and  before  completing  liis  3Ist  year 
had  been  seven  times  returned  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  In  1844  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Congressional  honors,  and  eight  years  later  became 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1853  ho  took  a  leailiiig 
part  in  the  labors  of  tlio  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  S'Tved  jis  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  from 
1855  to  1861.  In  1862  he  orga!iiz«‘d  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Department  of  the  United  8tate.s.  being  its  first 
Commissioner.  Between  the  yeiirs  1863-9  he  repre¬ 
sented  his  State  in  Congress,  and  in  the  last-named 
year  w'as  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  in  which  position  he  has  been  distinguished 
by  liis  successful  management  of  the  public  finances, 
particularly  in  tlie  reduction  of  the  National  Deiit. 

Ro\v4lit4*li«  Nathaniel,  {ho'dJchy)  a  distinguished 
American  mathematician,  n.  at  Salem.  Mass.,  1775. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  shiji-chandlery 
business,  and  then  passing  nine  or  ten  years  at  sea  in 
tlie  merchant-sorvice,  during  wliich  time  he  crave  much 
of  his  attention  to  a  study  of  the  clas.sics  and  the  exact 
sciences.  /L  in  1802  published  The  Practical  NariyatoVy 
a  work  which  commanded  almost  universal airceptance. 
After  this  he  became  ]>resident  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  ami  in  1823  tO(dv  up  his  resilience  in  Boston,  after 
deidining  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Harvard 
Coll.,  preferring  to  remain  actuary  to  tlie  Massachu¬ 
setts  Life  Insui'ance  Company,  a  position  he  held  till 
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his  death  in  1S38.  /?..  who  was  a  F.R.S.  of  London,  has 

left  a  reputation  founded  rhiefiy  upon  liis  masterly 
translation  of  and  eummentary  upon  tlie  Mtcauujur 
(eleUe  of  Lapliice,  tlie  illustrious  French  a.stronomer. 
This  work,  puhiished  iu  4  vols.,  4to,  1829-38,  bears  a 
higii  and  enduring  value. 

Bou’'4lro,  in  HUuoin.  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co.:  pop.  1,313. 

Row'cil,  in  tSfiuth  CarolinUy  a  dist.  of  Cullctou  co.;  pop. 
1,467. 

R4>U'>r*s,  in  Tenvesuff.  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  747. 

Roiv'ori^villo,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  193. 

Row'io,  in  AvkanfuUy  a  twp.  of  Chicot  co. ;  pop.  297. 

Ro\v'lail«  in  Mis^fumri,  a  twp.  of  Shannon  co. ;  pop.  156. 

Bow'liii;;  lilreeii,  in  Missouriy  a  twp.  of  Chariton 
co. ;  pop.  1,496. 

Rou  'inaii*  in  a  twp.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  581. 

Row't<»U'ii  l*laiitu(ioii«  ill  J/umc,  a  vill.  of  Somer¬ 
set  co. ;  pop.  14. 

Rox«  in  MUi^ouriy  a  twp.  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  1,307. 

R4»x  Kl'^lor,  in  Utah  Tei'riUtry,  a  dist.  of  Box  Elder 
co. ;  pop.  2,980. 

Roy<l,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Transylvania  co. ; 
pop.  448. 

R4»yJiiti*s,  in  nr^inia,  a  twp.  of  Southampton  co.; 
pop.  2,292. 

Roylo«,  in  Texan,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  890. 

RoylM'toil,  in  New  Jor/r,  a  twp.  of  Oswego  co.;  pop. 
1,053. 

Royii'toil,  in  fllinoift,  a  twp.  of  Tazewell  co. ;  pop.  820. 

Rozo'niaii^  in  Montana  TerriUtrij,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of 
Gallatin  co.:  po;).  574. 

Rraoliyc<j>linli«  {hrdk-e-srf'ahde.)  [From  Gr. 
brachySy  short,  and  IcephaJt,  the  head.]  (AnOirtpology.) 
In  tlie  classification  tif  Retzius,  those  nations  of  men 
wlio.se  cerebral  lubes  do  not  completely  eover  the  cere¬ 
bellum —  as  the  Sclavouiaus,  Finns,  Persians,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Ac. 

Rra<*k'ottsvillo,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Kinney  co.; 
pop.  232. 

Rrntl'biiry  Isle,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co.; 
pop.  6. 

RrailTorcl.  in  Florida,  a  S.E.  co.;  pop.  3,671. 

Rratri'ortl,  lu  New  Turk,  a  twp.  ot  Franklin  co. ;  poj). 
E592. 

Bradford  Sprlii^-s,  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of 
Sumter  co.;  1,142. 

Rra<riey*s,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Breathitt  co. ; 
pop.  599. 

Bra<i'sliaw.  in  ArAvmsn.?,  atwp.  of  Greene  co. ;  pep.  5.35. 

Rra'4ly.  in  J^enn^jlvajiin,  a  twp.  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop. 
263.  —  A  twp.  of  Lycoming  co. ;  ]wp.  394. 

Bra4ly*s  Rock',  in  Teniiengee,  a  precinct  of  Cannon 
CO. ;  pop.  1,126, 

Rraa4**!s  Store,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lowndes  co. ; 
pop.  l,U35. 

Brake*  (Mach.)  See  Air-Riiake,  above. 

Rrally^s  F4»rk,  in  Tainessre,  a  jirccinct  of  Cannon 
co. ;  pop.  506. 

Broncli,  in  Cali/oi'nia,  a  twp.  of  Stanislaus  co. ;  pop. 
787. 

Rraneli^s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  320. 

Rraii'doii,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  7107). 
692. 

Brandon,  in  Virginut,  a  twp.  of  Prince  George  co. ; 
pop.  1,690. 

Rran^lt.  in  Ne^v  York,  a  twp.  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  1,359. 

Bran^lt,  in  Ohio,  a  tuji.  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  249. 

Braii'ily  MprinuH,  in  Keutnely,  a  precinct  of  Gar¬ 
rard  CO.;  pop.  2,08:5. 

Bran'<ly  wine,  in  Missinaippi,  a'dist.  of  Claiborne  co. ; 
pop.  2,029. 

Brant'ley^M,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  M’alton  co. ; 
pop.  566. 

BraNH'lieldM.  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Granville 
CO. ;  po^}.  3,015. 

Braw'ley*  in  Arkansan,  a  twp.  of  8cott  co. ;  pop.  183. 

Brax^ton,  in  South  Carolina,  ti.  dist.  of  Colleton  co. ; 
7^7).  1,971. 

Bra'Z4>^  Bottom,  in  Texas,  a  dist.  of  Burleson  co.; 
pop.  2,391. 

Break^vnter,  (Floatin;;r»'>  {Engineerin/j.)  A  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  fora  long  tin^e  engaged  the  attention 
of  tho.so  having  marine  engineering  works  in  hand,  is 
the  <lepth  to  which  the  influence  of  the  waves  extends. 
Upon  tliis  depeiuhs  the  whole  theory  of  fioutiiig  break- 
AVHters.  Mr.  Cargill,  wlio  has  read  lately  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  Fhiglish  Society  of  Engineers, 
assumes  that  at  tlie  depth  of  15  feet  l)eiow  the  snrl'ace 
tlie  inlluenco  of  waves  jiracficaliy  ceases,  and  that  we 
then  liave  wliat  he  terms  the  zero  line,  a  i>lace  of  no 
motion.  It  may  be  a<lih*d  that  actual  exjieriment  has 
confirmed  this  hyjiotliesis.  There  can  he  no  doubt  as 
to  the  trutli  of  the  objections  urged  again.st  s<did  break¬ 
waters.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  their  enormous  cost ; 
secondly,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  construct  tliem 
in  some  localities  \Nhere  they  are  urgently  reipiired ; 
and,  tliirdly,  when  they  are  built  they  cause  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  silt  to  siieh  an  extent  as  in  many  instances  to 
render  them  in  a  few  years  completely  useless.  The 
first  idea  of  floating  lireakwaters  was  jirohaldy  taken ! 
from  an  observation  of  tlie  effect  produced  upon  waves  j 
by  the  presence  of  some  natural  (d>sfacle  in  tlie  sea,  I 
such  JUS  reeils  and  seaweed.  The  Gnlf-wei'd  is  a  well- 
known  instance.  It  lias  been  found  that,  although 
its  depth  (hies  not  exceeil  a  couple  of  feet,  yet.  even  in  ' 
strong  gales,  there  is  perfectly  calm  water  to  leeward 
of  it.  The  annexed  illustration,  whicli  represents  a 
form  of  construction  for  ocean  sliields,  breakwaters, 
piers,  harbors,  gun-hanks,  liglitlumses.  and  other  ma- 1 
rine  objects,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Th.  Morris,  architect, 
of  Louilou.  A  A  are  air-tight  cylinders,  B  B  the  strut-  [ 


ting.  C  C  the  c.ildes.  and  D  D  the  weights  at  the  sea-bed. 
From  the  inoiionless  foundalioii  thus  formed,  the  fram¬ 
ing  rises  through  the  section  of  tidal  and  superficial 


action.  The  sloping  screen  formed  by  the  timbers,  E 
E  and  FF,  presents  meshes  to  the  waves,  by  Avhich 
their  force  i.«  arrested  and  their  effect  destroyed. 

Brockoiiri<l;;;o,  John  0.,  an  American 

Statesman  and  general,  was  B.  near  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1821.  After  engaging  in  the  study  of  law,l:e 
was  returned  by  th©  Deniocrutic  party  to  (’ongress  in 
18.51  ami  1853,  and,  upon  the  election  of  5Ir.  Lm  hanan 
to  tlie  cliief  magistracy  was  chosen  l  ice-Bresident  of 
the  U.  States  in  1856.  In  1860  he  was  an  unsnceessfnl 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  chair,  receiving  the  hulk 
of  tlio  Southern  vote,  and  in  the  following  year  was  re¬ 
turned  by  liis  State  to  tlie  National  Senate.  In  this 
latter  position  he  warmly  espoused  the  eanso  of  the 
Sontliern  malcontents,  and  in  Sept,  of  tlie  same  year, 
siipidemented  liis  words  by  acts,  in  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Union,  and  receiving  from  the  go\t.  of  tl;o 
so-called  Southern  Confederacy  the  rank  of  major-gen¬ 
eral.  In  command  ofa  division  he  Lore  his  share  in  the 
battles  of  Stone  River  and  Chickanianga,  (hdeated  Gen. 
Sigel  near  New  Market.  Va..  in  1864,  and  was  appointed 
Confederate  Secretary  of  M  ar  in  Jan.,  1865.  He  visited 
Europe  Jifter  the  cidlapse  i»f  tlie  cause  lie  liad  embraced, 
and  after  his  return  to  the  U.  State.s,  in  l.‘*68,  witlidrew 
from  public  life  altogether.  D.  at  Tyexington,  Ky.  1875, 

Bro<*k'oiiri4lj;<*,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp,  of  Jackson  co. ; 
}wp.  60  4. 

B  rockoairidg:*'.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Cald¬ 
well  CO.;  pop.  1,336. 

Br<‘ods'vill<s  iu  J/ic/u'f/a??,  a  vill.  of  Van  Biiren  co. ; 
pop.  255. 

Broo«o.  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  480. 

BrooK  port,  in  Neio  lor/r,  a  village  of  Chemung  co.; 
pop.  292. 

Broin'on*  The  following  statistics  refer  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this,  tlie  second  most  important  port  of  tlio 
German  emidre.  during  the  year  1871.  Vjilim  of  im¬ 
ports,  140,437,291  g(dd  th.alers  ($111,194,367  / :  ofexports, 
129,31e).51U  g.  th.  ($101,8;)2.025).  Mercantile  marine: 
284  ve.ssels,  228.872  tons.  Ocean  steamers  entered  484, 
tons  539,874.  Fhitries  of  niercliaiit  shipjiing  3,237,  tons 
1,154,684;  clearances  3,241,  tons  1.118,050.  Total  emi¬ 
gration  from  Ji.  to  the  U.  States  in  1871,  60,516. 

Br<»'iiiei%  in  lov'a,  a  tw  j).  (»f  Delawjire  co. ;  j  op.  821. 

Brow'ar^k  in  Floritia,  a  S.E.  co.;  71071.  1,216. 

Br<»n  ar<l«  in  North  Carolina,  a  diSt.  of  Transylvania 

CO.;  7-073.784. 

Brow'er,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  597. 

Browpr's.  in  Georgi  >,  a  dist.  of  Newton  cn. ;  pop.  659. 

Brow'orvillo,  in  Alabama,  a  twji.  of  Snniter  co.  ;7)07>. 
1,520. 

Br<»lv'in$irtoii,  in  South  Carolina,  a  di.st.  of  Clarendon 
co. ;  pop.  199. 

Br«‘T«  'lon,  in  Alabama,  &  township  of  Escambia  co. ; 
71071.  1,.52{). 

Briar  Hill,  in  A'  entuchj,  a  precinct  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  1,300. 

Brick,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Ocean  co. :  pop.  2,724, 

Brick  <'rock,  in  a  township  of  Halifax  co.; 

pop.  5,563. 

Brick  House,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co. ; 
pep.  759, 

Bri<l;fC  Creek,  in  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co.; 

pop.  675. 

Bri4l;;:c  Creek,  in  Oregon,  0,  district  of  Masco  co.; 
pop.  74. 

Briil^e'port,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Cocke  co. ; 
pop.  521. 

Bri<l$*'eport,  in  t7a/*  Tei-ritory,  a  vill.  of  Cache  co. ; 
po)).  29. 

Brid^'er  Station,  in  Wyoming  Territoynj,  a  vill.  of 
Unitah  co. ;  pop.  14. 

Rri«l;;'es,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Ozark  co. ;  pop.  532. 

Brlclftfc's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  982. 

Bri4l^e't4ni,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  townshi])  c^f  Bucks 
Co.:  pop.  914. 

Brnl^ro'ville,  in  O/oo,  a  vill.  of  Guernsey  co.:  730;).  40. 

Bri'ensblir^',  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop.  634. 

Bri'er  Creek,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop,  493. 
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Brier  Batch,  in  Gextrgia^o,  district  of  Bullock  co.; 
pop.  1,610. 

BriK'ht'on,  in  Utah  Territory.^  u  (list,  of  Salt  Lake  co. ; 
pop.  *292. 

Brim  filone.  in  a  dist.  of  Scott  co.;  429. 

Briii:;:'liain's,  in  Georgia^  a  district  of  Burke  co. ; 
pop.  1,47:1 

Briiik'ley*  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  and  vill.  of  Calla¬ 
way  co  ;  pop.  1,477. 

Brinkley’s*,  in  i/ary^a»Kf,  a  district  ol  Somerset  co. ; 
pop.  ‘2,6at). 

BriN'tol,  in  HHnoh,  a  twp.  of  Kendall  co. ;  pop.  1,362. 

Brit't4»ii’H  N  cck,  in  tSouth  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Marion 
CO. :  pop.  884. 

Britt’s,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Robeson  co. ; 
pop.  1,154. 

Britt’s  Landing,  in  Ttnnesstt,  a  dist.  of  Perry  co. ; 
pop.  y;i2. 

Broail  Bay,  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Forsyth  co. ; 
pop.  993, 

Broad  Creek,  in  Delaware,  a  township  of  Sussex  co. ; 
pop.  3,4S0. 

Broad  Kiver,  in  North  CkiroUna,  a  dist.  of  McDowell 
co. ;  pop.  :i99. 

Broad  lliver,  in  South  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Lexington 
CO.;  pop.  1,116. —  A  dist.  of  York  co. ;  pop.  1. 4.6.6. 

Broail  Kuil,  in  yirginia,  a  towusltip  of  Loudon  co.  ; 
pop.  2,5S2. 

Broad'u'ay,  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of  Anderson 
CO.;  pop.  1,378. 

Brocks,  ill  yl6i6awa,  a  twp.  of  Etowah  co. ;  pop.  490, 

Brock's  Oap,  in  yirginia,  a  township  of  Rockingham 
Co.;  pop.  1,:4».0. 

Broc'toii,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co. ; 
pop.  3iy. 

Brog‘'deii«  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Wayne 
CO.;  p'fp.  2,560. 

Bro^i'hoina  Creek,  (brdg~ho'mah,)  in  Missi^ippi,d. 
village  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  240. 

Bro'keti  Arrow,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  St. 
Clair  CO.;  pop.  760. 

Brom  ley,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Kenton  co. ; 
pop.  121, 

Broiieliorrhoea,  {brong-koi'-re'ah.)  [From  Gr.  hron- 
cho$,  the  windpipe,  and  rio,  I  How.J  {Med.}  An  in¬ 
creased  secretion  of  mucus  from  th«*  air-p;i8sages^  ac¬ 
companied  or  not  hy  iiitlammation.  It  is  symptomatic 
of  catarrh,  indige.stiou^  and  vari<uis  other  maladies. 

Broiil’ley’M,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Monroe  co.; 
pop.  86.6. 

Brook  Held,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Worth  co. ;  pop.  274. 

Brookfield,  in  Michigan,  a  township  o4  lluron  co. ; 
pop.  110. 

Brooli'liaveii,  in  MUsiegippi,  a  township  of  Lincoln 
c«>. ;  jtofi,  1,61 4. 

Brooklaiitl,  in  nv^mm,  a  town.«hip  of  Henrico  co. ; 
p"p.  3,612. 

Brook'lyii,  in  ///inow,  a  vill.  of  Ma.ssac co.;  pop.  104. 

Brooklyn,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Hennepin 
CO. ;  pop.  1,024. 

Brooks,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Buena  Vista  co. ;  pop.  71. 

Brook’**,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Walton  co. ;  pop.  709. 

Br4*oks,  in  Nebraska,  a  dist.  of  Cedar  co.  ;  pop.  40. 

Brook<9,  ill  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  369. 

Br**ok!9'toii,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  W'iiito  co.:  pop.  406. 

Br4*ok'’ville,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Coos  co. ; 
;w^p.  6>'9. 

Brook ville,  in  Florida,  a  district  of  Hernando  co. ; 
pop.  1,112. 

Brookville,  in  nr^inia,  a  tow'uship  of  Campbell  co. ; 
p"p.  4,960. 

Brooin'lieltl,  in  a  township  of  Isabella  co. ; 

pop.  118. 

Broii};h'toii,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Livingston 
co. ;  pop.  82:4. 

Broiijfhtoii  I<4l:iiid,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  co. ;  pop.  71. 

Bro%v'ers,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Randolph 
CO. ;  pep.  781. 

Brow'll,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  1,090. 

Brown,  in  lUmois.  a  twp.  of  Cliampaign  co  ;  pop.  480. 

Brown,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. ;  p'^p. 
1,598. 

Browne,  Chari.es  Foster,  {hroun,)  an  American  liu- 
morist  and  author,  u.  at  Waterford,  Maine,  1836,  after 
some  years  sjient  at  the  printing-press,  liecame  edi¬ 
torially  connected  with  the  journalistic  profession,  an<i 
in  i860  one  of  the  promoters  of  yanity  Fair.w.  New 
York  comic  weekly,  laiter  he  travtdled  over  tlie  U. 
States  as  a  lecturer,  drawing  large  audiences  and 
achieving  proportional  succe.ss.  In  18G6  lie  visil<*d 
England,  and  there  repeated  liis  lectures  with 
and  became  a  contributor  to D  at  Soulliampton 
ill  1867.  His  works,  brimful  of  a  quaint  and  dry  Immor, 
are  well  known  under  the  titles  of  Arfewa.?  Ward  IIis 
Book ;  Artemng  Ward  Among  the  Mormons,  Ac. 

Brown  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.;pop. 
1,692. 

Brown  ]IIarsli,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Bladen 
co. :  pop.  800. 

Brown’s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ;  pop.  4^*9. 

Brown’**,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 

Brow  n’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  767 . 

Brow’ii**'l>oro,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Oldliain  co. ; 
pop.  1.277. 

Brow  n’**  in  Tennessee,  adistrict  of  Rutherford 

CO. ;  pop.  723. 

Brown'son,  in  a  dist.  of  Levy  co.:  pop.  o<5. 

BrowiiHOii,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Ilurcui  co. :  pop  980. 

Brown’**  Station,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Terrell 
co.j  pop.  1,579. 
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Brown’s  Storo,  in  ilrginia,  a  twp.  of  Lunenburg 
CO. ;  pop.  2,147. 

Browiis't4*wii.  in  North  C<iroUna,  a  district  of  David¬ 
son  CO. ;  pop.  9^7. 

Browiis'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Edmondson 
CO. ;  pop.  1,088. 

Rrowii**ville,  in  Ohio,  a  vilhvge  of  Knox  co.;  pop.  160. 

Brownsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  286. 

Brownsville,  in  Snidh  Carolina,  a  district  of  Marl- 
hiirough  co. :  pop.  1,.697. 

Bimiw  n'towii,  in  a  vill.  of  Cass  co.  ;pop.  003. 

Brnoe,  in  ,Vor</i  Carolina,  a  district  of  (iuilford  co. ;  pop. 
1,.)34. 

Briiee'vtlle,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ;  pop. 
862. 

Briieriett’s,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Edgar  co. :  pop.  1,086. 

Brii'ersUiir;;,  in  AVuhtcAf/,  a  precinct  of  Green  co. ; 
pop.  2,453. 

BrtiU*  Creek,  in  Dakota  Ttrritory,  a  district  of  Union 
co. ;  po]}.  6«K). 

Briini'nielt’s  <'reek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district 
of  Milcliell  CO. ;  pop.  2'7. 

Bruno,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Owyhee  co. ;  pop.  40. 

Brn  114*  City,  in  Nevada,  a  dist.  of  Elko  co. ;  pop.  122. 

Briisll.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Mdinoeco. ;  pop.  1,106. 

Brush  Cre4‘k.  in  Oregon,  u  dist.  of  Linn  co. :  pop.  *295. 

Brush  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  In- 
<liana  co. ;  pop.  1,6C*6. 

Briish'y  C'reek,  in  South  Cai'ohna,  a  district  of  An¬ 
derson  CO.:  pop.  1,75*2. 

Brushy  Vl4>uiitain,  in  Ncrth  Carolina,  a  district  of 
Wilkes  CO  ;  pop.  434. 

Briis'sels,  in  HVscon.nn.  a  twp.  of  Doorco. ;  pop.  406. 

Kru't4*n.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  York  co.  ;  pop.  1,839. 

Brv'aii,  in  North  Carolina,  ^  district  of  Surry  co. ;  pop. 
l,o:i2. 

Bryan,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  a  district  of  Sweetwater 
CO. :  pop.  239. 

Bry'anlown,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Charles  co. ; 
pop.  3,629. 

Rry'aiit’s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co.  ;poj}.',i9H. 

Bryant.  Station,  in  a  district  of  Milan  co. ; 

pop.  260. 

Bry'aiitsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Garrard  co. ; 
pop.  2,(>56. 

Biieliaii'aii,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Atchison  co. ;  pop, 
905.  —  A  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  430.  —  A  twp.  of  Sul¬ 

livan  CO. :  pop.  1,104. 

Biiehaiiaii,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Botetourt  co. ; 
pop.  4,(K)(i, 

Biieliaiiaii’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  township  of  Giles  co. ; 
pop.  I, *268. 

Bii4‘k,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Edgar  co. ;  pop.  794. 

Bii4*k,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co.  ;p<'p.  1,259. 

Buck,  ill  Pennsylvania,  A  twp.  of  Luzerne  co.;  pop.  574. 

Bu4*ka'ria,  in  North  Chrufma,  a  district  of  Halifax  co. ; 
pop.  1,780. 

Biiek'lMiiie  Valley,  iu  Texas,  a  district  of  Burnet 
CO. :  pop.  719. 

RlieU  4're4‘k,  in  a  dist.  of  Schley  co.;  pop. 991. 

Buck  4'reek,  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  11, *2*27. 

Biiek'eye,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co.;  pop.  159. 

Buckeye,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Garrard  co. ;  pop. 
1,667. 

Buckeye,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Frederick  co.; 
pop.  2.414. 

Biick'eye,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pep. 
1,358. 

Buckthorn,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Talladega  co.; 
P'p.  1.614. 

Biickhorii,  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.  of  Harnett  co. ; 
pop.  1,4:48.  —  A  dist.  of  Wake  co. ;  pop.  1,694. 

Bia<*klaii4l,  CvRUS,  [biik'hiud,)  an  American  inventor, 
B.  at  Maiicliestcr,  Conn.,  1779,  became  master-machinist 
to  the  U.  S.  armory  at  Springfield,  Muss  ,  and  originated 
various  contrivances  f«»r  working  gun-stocks,  besides 
an  effective  method  of  rifling  musket-barrels,  which  ha.s 
become  very  generally  adopted. 

Bu4*kiicr,  Simon  Bouv.\r,  (/<n/.'«u/*,)  an  American 
Conleilerate  general,  b.  in  Kentucky,  18*24,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  at  West  I’oint  in  18i4.  became  commamliiig  officer 
of  the  Guard  of  his  native  Stale,  and  embraced  tlie 
Southern  cause  at  the  first  outi  reakof  tlie  war.  He 
succeeiled  (icn.  Floyd  111  the  command  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Donelson,  which  place  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  on  Feb.  16,  1862.  In  the  following  year  he  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Cliickaniaiiga. 

But’k  iic*!*’**,  Ill  a di^t. ol  Union  co.;pqp.480. 

Biiok  fi*rHirie,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  1,514. 

Ru4*k**,  iu  Georgia,  A  district  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
1,(H4. 

Buck’**,  in  South  Carolinr.,  a  district  of  Horry  co. ;  pop. 
1.481. 

Buck  Shoal,  in  North  Carolina,  a  dist.of  Yadkinco.; 
pop.  1,390. 

Biick'*4iiort,  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Caldwell  co. ; 
po]}.  898^ 

Bii<*k**iiort,  in  Alabama,  a  townsliip  of  Marshall  co. ; 
p<rp.  :49(). 

BiickM'port,  in  Cali/<yrnia,  a  twp.  of  Humboldt  co. ; 
pop.  388. 

BiiCk'thorn,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Mecklenburgh 
co. :  pop.  2,046. 

Bucket  4>wii,  in  Maryland,  adistrict  of  Dorchester  co.; 
pop.  885. 

Ruck'whcnt.  (Agric.)  See  Cereals. 

Bu4iti4*il,  {hoo-da'un,}  a  town  of  Brilisli  Indi.a,  N.M  . 
provinces,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  same  name,  iu  N.  Lat.  28® 
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2',  E.  Lon.  79®  11'.  Pop.  21,360.  The  district,  a  fertile 
tract  hurdering  on  llie  ileltaof  the  Ganges, contains  an 
area  of  2.:468  r(|.  m.,  and  possesses  a  pop.  of  1.019,161. 

Bii4*ir**  l..o\V4'lt,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co.; 

pop.  360. 

BiicI’m  Ooro,  iu  Vermont,  a  township  of  Chittenden 
co. ;  pop.  29. 

Bueiia  Vi**'fa,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co.; 
pop.  538. 

Bii4*iih  Vi^la,  in  Cali/oj'nia,  a  twp.  of  Stanislaus  co.; 
pop.  3.57. 

Biiciir  Vi**la,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Harrison 
CO.;  pop.  1.580,  —  A  precinct  Kenton  co.;  pop.  1,449. 

Bii4*iia  Vi*4lu,  in  Nevada,  adistrict  of  Humboldt  co. ; 
pop.  5*20. 

Bu4Mia  Vi**ta,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Atlantic  co. ; 
pop.  948. 

Riioiia  ViAfa,  in  O/n'o,  a  vill.  of  Hocking  co.;  pop,  .56. 

Biioiir  ViMta,  in  Virginia,  a  twj).  of  King  and  Queen 
CO. ;  pop.  *2.98.5. 

Blii'  lah*,  in  ylr/ratwu^,  a  township  of  Craighead  co.; 
pop.  221.  —  A  township  of  Searcy  co. ;  pop.  195. 

Biiir$ilo,  in  Dakota  Territor}/,  a  co. ;  pop.  246. 

Biili'al4>,  in  Iowa,  a  township  o(  Buclianan  co. ;  pop. 
598.  —  A.t<‘wnship  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  5o8. 

Biiiralo,  in  Kansas,  a  dist.  of  Cloud  co. ;  pop.  303. 

Bufiah*,  in  Kentucky,  a  jirecinct  of  Carter  co. ;  pop. 
l,:4O0,  —  A  precinct  of  La  Rue  co. ;  pop.  1,*230.  —  A  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Owsley  co. ;  pop.  416. 

Blifl'alo.  in  Missouri,  a  townsliip  of  Morgan  co.  ;  pop. 
643.  —  A  townsliip  of  Newton  co. ;  pq^h  786.  —  A  towu- 
slii]>  of  Fike  co. ;  pop.  *2,880. 

Btiiralo*  in  N<n  th  Airolina,  a  district  of  Caldwell  co. ; 
pop.  792. 

Biiirah*.  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of  Kershaw  co. ; 
pop.  1,764. 

Bulla  l4>«  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lewis  co. ;  pf>p.  368.  , 

—  A  district  of  Scott  co. ;  ptp.  495. 

BiiB'alo«  in  BV.st  rtVjpPm,  a  township  of  Brooke  co. ; 
pep.  2,191.  —  A  lownsiiip  ofC'layco. :  pop,  790. 

BulTal<>«  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Prince  Eilward  co.; 
}>op.  3,415.  —  A  township  ofHockbridge  co. ;  pop.  2,44.5. 

Buffalo  Heart,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Sangamon 
co. :  pop.  538. 

Buffalo  Ijiek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Chariton 
co. :  pop.  U'iOT. 

Buffalo  Riilg'e,  in  TVnncssec,  a  district  of  Washington 
co. :  pop.  835. 

Buffalo  Valley«  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Putnam 
CO, :  pop.  330. 

Rlirii ii;;'foii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Indiana 
co. ;  pop.  877. 

RiiTor*l«  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  1,158. 

Biifor*!  Bri<l;;fe«  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of 
Barnwell  co. ;  p'p.  1,.385. 

Bu$;‘'l>ie’»  Mill,  iu  Alabama,  a  township  of  Baker 
CO. ;  pop.  1,4:46. 

Biif^'liall,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Bullock  co. ; 
pop.  1,823. 

Bus;  IfilK  iu  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Columbus 
co. ;  p<p.  513. 

Biihsa,  (/o7-/i«/i.)  A  narcotic  used  by  the  inhnhitants 
of  Central  Asia.  It  is  prepared  by  tlie  Kirghlses  by 
rubbing  millet  to  a  pulp  with  water,  ami.  after  diluting 
this  witli  still  more  water,  and  occasionally  with 
mare's  milk,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  a  large  stone 
jar,  tightly  corked,  and  buried  in  the  soil.  It  is  left 
for  ten  days,  and.  after  being  taken  up,  tlie  fluid  is 
transferred  to  glass  bottles,  whicb,  after  being  corked, 
are  left  standing  a  few  days,  wli€?n  they  are  ready  fi-r 
sale.  A  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in 
these  bottles,  which  escapes  when  they  are  uncorked. 
The  taste  is  tart  and  spirituous,  and  is  offensive  before 
one  is  accustomed  to  it.  owing  to  the  presence  of  tusel- 
oiU.  This  drink  is  very  popular,  but  rather  intoxi¬ 
cating,  audits  use  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Russian 
military  autlnu  itics. 

Biiriioii  City,  in  Utah  Terrilnry,A  village  of  Pinto 
CO. :  pop.  82. 

Burioek,  in  .4?a6(i7na,  a  S.E.  co.  Cap.  Union  Springs. 
Pop.  24,474. 

Biil'loek’**  Crook,  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of 
York  CO.;  pop.  :4,OI)8, 

Bull  P0114I,  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of  Barnwell 
CO. :  pop.  2,490. 

Bull  Bull,  in  A>radrt,  a  dist.  of  Elk  co. ;  pop. 43. 

Bull  Bull,  in  Oregon,  a  dist.  of  Grant  co. :  pop.  46. 

Bull'**  kill,  in  Kentucky, w  precinct  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  400. 

Bull  Sivamp,  in  South  Carolina,  a  district  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  CO. ;  pop.  9:43. 

Biiiii'klotoii,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop. 
1,407. 

Biiii'ooiiib,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop, 
1,385. 

Biinoombo.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  368. 

—  A  dist  of  VValton  co. ;  pop.  1,266. 

Buncombe,  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  cf  Pulaski  co. ; 

pop.  3^0. 

Biim'iiiiiif;' Town,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of 
Macon  co. ;  pop.  3*20. 

Bump  Head,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Schley  co.;  pop. 
1,279. 

Buil'ker’M  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Giles  co. ; 
pop.  1,3:41.  —  A  dist.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  612. 

BiiiiKeii.  Robert  Wilhelm  Eberhard,  (5oon'.«^n.)  a 
German  chemist,  b.  at  Gottingen,  1811.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
burg,  lecame  titular  professor  in  1841,  then  director  of 
the  Chemical  Institute.  In  1861  he  passed  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Brc.ilau.  Herr  Bunsen,  who  has  a  happy 
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niannor  of  demonstration,  bears  a  high  reputation  in 
clieinistry,  and  his  lessons  are  atteiul«*d  hy  slinleuts 
from  England  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  hus 
made  many  important  discoveries,  and  tlie  cliarcoai 
pile  which  bears  his  name  is  in  very  e.xtensive  ns«*. 
The  records  of  his  contrihutions  to  chemical  science 
are  to  he  found  in  Liebig’s  Annul*  of  Vhemiatru.  He 
published  at  tJdltingen  a  treatise,  which  has  pjLssed 
through  more  than  one  edition,  on  The  Hydrate  of  Iron 
aj»  an  Antidote  to  W'hde  Arsenic  and  the  Arsenic  Acid. 

litiriiSH,  (6fw-ra/*.s',)  a  town  of  India,  N.W.  l*roviiices, 
in  N.  Lat.  29°  45',  E.  Lon.  70°  49'.  Jhp.  30,050. 

lilir'btiiik,  in  Minnesota^  a  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. ; 
pop.  523. 

Kiir'lMiiM,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Gasconade  co. ;  pop.  800. 

Blircll'villc,  in  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;. 

pop.  0.‘>G. 

ltiir'4leii*s,  in  Kentucky^  a  precinct  of  Butler  co. ;  pop. 
1,655. 

Biir'tlinc,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Pulaski  co.;  pop. 
585. 

Itiireii^ir*  (boo^rdnff,)  a  valley  of  Cashmere,  through 
W'hich  Hows  a  river  of  same  name.  bet.  N.  Lat  20- 
Z  'fi  3U',  E.  Lon.  75°  10-75°  26'.  It  is  situate  at  the  base 
of  the  Snowy  Panjai  range  of  mts,and  presents  a  re¬ 
markable  appearance  from  its  being  honey-combed  by 
caves  and  subterranean  water-channels. 

in  a  precinct  of  Boyd  co.;  pop.  570. 

in  Oeoryia.  a  <li8t-  of  Monroe  co. ;  p'p.  1,117. 

Itlir'kitlMVillc,  in  J/ury/anti,  a  vill.  of  Frederick  co. ; 
pi*p.  293. 

BiirkN  Fork,  in  rir^inia,  a  township  of  Floyd  co. ; 
pop.  671. 

Biirlo'Moii,  in  Alabama,  u  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  1,050. 

ltiir'liii$^ton,  in  G^coryia,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop. 
320. 

ltiirlin&:ton,  in  A>jc  J’orA*,  a  township  of  Otsego  co. ; 
pop.  1,476. 

Froek,  in  Kentw'ky,  a  jirecinct  of  Johu- 
R»ui  CO. :  pop.  1,098. 

](lir'ii<*f  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  White  co. ; 

pop.  270. 

lliirii'liam*  in  Texas,  a  town  of  Ellis  co. ;  pop.  1,.509. 

liiirii  iiiu*  ?iprinnfS,  in  West  riVymiu,  a  tow nship  of 
Wirt  CO.;  pop.  1,368. 

in  IPi^consm,  a  township  of  Trempealeau 
co. ;  pop.  542. 

ItliriiN,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Anoka  co. ;  pop.  310. 

ltiiriiK'%'ill<s  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  Anson 
CO. ;  pop.  1,038. 

!Rliriti  Iti  vrr,  in  Orerjryix,  a  dist.  of  Baker  co. ;  pop.  79. 

Uiiriit  ^»waaii|>,  in  North  Carolina,  a  district  of  ilobe- 
sou  CO. ;  pop.  1,511. 


BUSH 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Rii riin^jj^ur,  (hoor’nooy'goor,)  a  commercial  town  of 
Imlia,  prov.  Gujerat,  in  the  Gnicowar’s  Dominion.'*,  52 
m.  N.  of  Alimedubad,  in  N.  Lat.  23°  4S',  E.  Lon.  72°  38'. 

/*‘p.  12,000. 

Blir'rc^ll,  in  J^ennsylrnnia,  n  twp.  of  Armstrong  co. ; 
jjop.  904.  —  A  twp.  of  Indiana  co. ;  1,374.  —  Atvvi'. 

of  Westnioreliind  co. ;  pop.  1,819. 

Itlir'row'H,  in  Te.unessve,  a  (listrict  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop. 
1,403. 

Kurrow-JS  I’ovo,  in  Tennessee,^^  district  of  Grundy 
CO. ;  pop.  270. 

Biir  in  A/u6((ma,  a  township  of  Randolph  co. ; 

pop.  1,-14. 

Itiirt,  in  jMichigan,  a  twp.  of  Cheboygan  co. ;  pop.  72. 

Ifilirtoii*  Richard  Francis,  an  eminent  Eng¬ 

lish  traveller  and  explorer,  u.  in  Norlolk,  1821.  After 
serving  many  years  in  the  Aiiglo-lmlian  army,  during 
wliieh  lie  actjuireil  botli  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  tlie 
Eastern  languages  and  ])eculiar  skill  in  tlie  imitation 
of  Oriental  trails  ami  manners,  lie  explored  Central 
Arahia  in  tlie  ilisgui.-e  of  a  hadji  or  julgrim,  and  next 
])assed  over  into  Alricu,  wliere  lie  traversed  tlie  S^omanli 
Country  and  other  regions  before  untrod  hy  Europeans, 
and.  Ml  conijiany  with  Capt.  Speke,  tliscovered  the  great 
lake  of  Tanganyika,  in  18  )6.  In  1860  lie  visited  Utah, 
ami  gave  the  world  the  lirst  reliable  account  ot  the  Mor¬ 
mon  capital,  in  tlie  year  following  lie  proceeded  on  a 
mission  to  the  king  ot  Dahomey,  and,  later,  made  ex¬ 
tensive  exidorations  iu  interior  Brazil,  ami  in  Icelami. 
In  1872  he  succeeded  the  novelist  Charles  Lever  as 
British  Consul  at  Trieste.  His  priiiciiial  works  include, 
J*ersonaL  Narrative  of  a.  Pd gi  image  to  Medina  and  Mecca 
(1K55);  First  FooLstefnt  in  Fast  Africa  (1856);  The  Lake 
Iteqinns  of  Ceatru/ i  (i860) ;  Tlte  i'ityof  the  Saints 
(1861);  The  Nde  Jiasni  (1864);  A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King 
of  Dahomey,  with  Notices  of  the  so-called  (D64) ; 

Aheoknta,  and  the  Cameroons  Mountains  (1865;;  and  The 
Highlands  of  Jiruzil  (1869). 

Bur  (oil viilt'v  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Charleston 
towusliip,  Montgomery  co. ;  peip.  160. 

BiihIi,  Guorok,  (/m/s/i,)  an  American  biblical  WTiterand 
critic,  li.  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  1796.  He  graduateil  at 
Dartmoutli  Coll,  in  1818,  and  in  1831  la'caine  prof,  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  1/iterature  in  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1847  he  emhme***!  Swedenhorgian  iloctrines, 
and  acted  as  minister  in  the  New' Jerusalem  Church  till 
his  death,  in  I860.  His  literary  works  comprise  a  Life 
of  Mahomet,  n  Hebrew  Grammar,  Hlustrtdums  of  the  Holy 
Si'ri})tures,  and  a  series  of  Bible  Commetihtn'es  in  8  vols. 

Biisill,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Laurel  co. ;  pop.  881. 

Bush,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Smitli  co. ;  pop.  456. 

Bush  Crook,  in  Illinois,  a  tw-p.  of  Wayne  co.;  pop.  1,470. 

Bush  Crook,  in  Mo.,  a  twp.  of  (iasconade  co. ;  pop.  566. 

Biish'ellcr.  An  assistant  to  tailors  uu  repairs. 
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Bnsh'nor's  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  CO.;  pop.  1,317. 

Bush's  Mill,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Sevier  co. ; 
pop.  9 16. 

Blish'villo,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Banks  co. ;  pop.  830. 

Biish'y,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  1,040. 

Blis'soy'.s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Wilke.s  co. ;  pop.  558. 

Blis'tio,  in  New  J’orA',  a  tow'nshij>  and  village  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  CO  ;  pop.  I,s44. 

Bus(o*.4rsizio«  {hoos'lo-dr-se'zho,')  a  commercial  town 
of  N.  Italy,  prov.  auU  20  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Milan; 
pop.  10.000. 

BiK'lor,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Vermilion  co. ;  pop.  925. 

Biillor,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  1,320.  —  A 
twp.  of  Scott  CO. ;  pop.  889. 

Biitlrr,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  and  village  of  Pendleton 
co. ;  pop.  1.789. 

Butler,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  748. 
—  A  tw'p.  of  Pemiscot  co. ;  pop.  298. —  A  tw  p.  of  St.  Clair 
co. ;  pop.  646. 

Butler,  in  Nelrraska,  a  twp.  of  Platte  co. ;  pop.  328. 

Blither,  in  Ilouth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. ; 
pop.  1,099. 

Butler,  in  South  Carolina,  a  tw’p.  of  Edgefield  co. ;  pop. 

2,080. 

Butler,  in  Texas, a  precinct  of  Freestone  co. ;  pop.  1.806. 

Butler,  in  Bcjst  a  township  of  Hancock  co, ; 

pop.  979.  —  A  township  of  AVayne  co.;  p^p.  1,992. 

Butler  Creek,  in  Oregon,  a  jireciuct  of  Umatilla  co. ; 
pop.  107. 

Butler's,  in  Tennessee,  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  540. 

Butler's  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  ot  Wayne 
CO, ;  pop.  932. 

But'lersville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Allen  co. ; 

pop.  1,862. 

Biitlerville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Harlan  township, 
Warren  co. ;  pop.  191. 

Butte,  in  (hlfornia,  a  twp.  of  Sierra  co. ;  pop.  1,182. — 
A  twp.  of  Siskiyou  co. ;  pop.  410. 

Butte,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Washington  co.; 
pip.  724. 

Butte  City,  in  Montayia  Territory,  a  township  of  Deer 
Lodge  CO. ;  p'p.  241. 

Biit'toil,  ill  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. ;  pop.  610. 

Biiy<*k'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Elmore  co.  ; 
pop.  806. 

Buz  zard's  Boost,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Nich¬ 
olas  CO.;  p<p.  1,680. 

Byrd,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Cape  Girardeau  co. ; 
pop.  2,1 12. 

in  nVyinia,  a  twp.  of  Goochland  co. ;  pop.  3.216. 

By'reii's^iu  Georgia,  a.  district  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 
482. 

By'rou,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dooly  co. ;  pop.  1,189. 


Ba'tleii,  (Grand-Duciit  of.)  The  latest  official  reports 
give  new  statisticH  of  this  South  German  Slate,  from 
which  we  glean  the  following: 


Province*. 

Area. 
*q.  m. 

Pop. 

Capital*. 

Pop. 

Lake  (CoD^taoce)... 

Upper  Rhiue . 

Mlildle  Rhiue . 

Lower  Rhioc . 

Total . 

LBS6 

1.W7 

SG6 

1.3y3 

5.882 

273.860 

4:i;j.0o0 

349.943 

378,117 

L4;i4.y70 

CoDStHQOe . 

Freiburg . 

Carlsruhe . 

ManuLeim . 

7,214 

20,792 

32.UUI 

34,017 

Of  this  total  pop.  the  Roman  Catholic  element  absorbed 
64*88  per  cent.,  and  the  Protestant  33*17.  Other  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations  numbered  1,435  members,  aud  the 
Jewish  faith  25,599. —  Finances.  The  Budget  for  1877 
estimated  the  revenue  nt  $8,0uu,O(X),  as  against  a  total 
ordinary  expendituie  amounting  to  about  the  same  sum. 
Total  public  debt,  1877,  $70,900,000,  mostly  railway  ob 
iigatiiuis. — MU.  By  u  con\eniion  carru»l  intoettect  with 
Prussia,  July  1, 1871 ,  the  military  strength  of  the  gran*l- 
duchy  has  been  constituted  the  major  pari  of  the  Htli 
army  corps  of  tlie  Gernmu  Empire.  B.  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  German  Confederation  in  Nov.  1870.  Fop. 
(1876),  1,507,179,  of  which  958,907  were  Catholic.  Fop  di¬ 
vided  as  follows  :  Constance,  276,452;  Fribourg, 441,493; 
Carlsnihe,  387,673;  Mannheim, 401,661.  Baden  has  but 
three  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000.  namely, 
Mannlieim,  7bp.  46,452;  Karlsruhe,  Fop.  42,895;  and 
Pforzheim,  Fop.  23,692. 

Baez,  BuenaventuR-s  {ba'eth^  President  of  the  Republic 
of  St.  Domingo,  born  at  Azua,  Uayti,  in  1820,  is  a  mu¬ 
latto.  His  father  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1808.  'The  son  gained  great  influence  in  the 
island,  on  account  not  only  of  his  talents,  but  also  of 
his  riches.  After  the  expulsion  of  Jemines  from  the 
Presidency,  aud  the  refusal  of  Santana  to  assume  tliat 
office,  it  was  conferred  upon  B.,  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  codperator  in  the  work  of  securing  the  in<lepen- 
dence  of  the  republic.  At  the  next  election  for  the 
Presidential  term,  Gen.  Santana  was  chosen,  and  the 
friendship  which  had  before  existed  between  him  and 
B.  was  changed  into  hostility.  Santana  was,  owing  to 
difficulties  with  the  United  States,  deposed  May  27, 
1856,  leaving  the  Vice-President,  Ueglatta  Mota,  acting 
president.  Gen.  B.  was  again  suggested  fiir  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  was  sworn  in  Oct.  6, 1866.  After  much  dis¬ 
sension,  B.  surrendered  the  government  to  Gen.  San¬ 
tana,  June  11,  1868.  A  convention  was  drawn  up 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
by  which  B.  agreed  to  leave  the  country.  Dissensions, 
however,  broke  out,  and  Gen.  B.,  after  remaining  in 
exile  until  1865,  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  ami  was 
elected  for  the  third  time,  President.  Though  received 
with  much  enthusiam,  he  was  again  expelled  in  March, 
1866,  by  Gen.  Cabral.  The  latter,  however,  soon  be¬ 


came  extremely  unpopular,  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  arbitrary  conduct,  and  partly  because  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  l*)o  friendly  with  the  United  States,  the 
result  being  that,  iu  March,  1868,  B.  landed  in  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  aud  was  again  proclaimed  Presidcut.  In  1869, 
Pres.  Grant  dispatched  a  secret  expedition,  naval  and 
military,  to  the  Bay  of  Samaiia,  tlie  chief  port  of  the 
island,  and  effected  a  treaty  with  B.  for  a  lease  for  uu 
indefinite  length  of  time  of  the  Buy  of  Saniaiia  and  its 
adjacent  sliores  as  a  naval  station  for  the  United  States  ; 
and  subseijuently  another  treaty  for  the  sale  of  the 
whole  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  U.  S.  Government;  but 
these  treaties  were,  after  much  controversy,  rejected 
hy  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

Beiielit  «!'  l'lery:y,  {Fng.  Crim.  Law.)  The  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  was  one  of 
the  privileges  claimed  by  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
See  .Mil man's  remarks,  Lat.  Christ.,  Vul.  HI.,  h.  viii.,  c  8. 
The  system,  gradually  introduced  in  England  alter  the 
Norman  conquest,  gave  rise  to  many  abuses.  Not  only 
the  clergy,  but  clerks  and  all  members  of  the  laity 
who  could  read,  iu  cases  in  whicli  capital  punishment 
was  awarded,  were  at  length  entitled  to  claim  benefit 
of  clergy,  so  that  when  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be 
rigidly  enforced,  the  statute  expressly  intimated  that 
it  was  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Benefit  of  clergy 
was  abolished  by  7  and  8  Ge*o.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  6  (June  21, 
1827),  and  4  Viet.,  c.  22  (June  21,1841)  removed  all 
doubts  as  to  the  liability  of  peers  to  punishment  for 
felony.  It  was  abolished  in  Ireland  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
54,  8.*12  (July  15,  1828). 

Beiaovento,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  proT.  Espirltu 
Santo,  at  the  mouth  of  Benevente  River,  47  m.  S.  of 
Victoria.  Fop.  4,900. 

Bliio  Buwh.  (Amer.  Hist.)  Under  this  title  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin  reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  laws 
enacted  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  ;  but  It  may 
be  more  properly  confined  to  those  which  governed 
the  colony  of  New*  Ilaven.  The  existence  of  a  legal 
code  bearing  this  name  has.  however,  been  denied  hy 
Judge  Smith  in  the  New  York  Historical  Collections,  in 
wliich  he  states  that,  upon  seeking  for  information  on 
this  subject  at  New  Haven  in  1767:  “A  parchment 
covered  book  of  demy-royal  paper  w'as  handed  him  for 
the  laws  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  in  the  office 
passing  under  the  odd  title.  It  contains  the  memorials 
of  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony,  which  emsisted 
of  persons  who  had  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
old  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  yet  un¬ 
authorized  by  tlie  crow'n  to  set  up  any  civil  govern¬ 
ment  in  due  form  of  law,  resolved  to  comlnct  them¬ 
selves  hy  the  hihle.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
judges  they  chose  took  up  an  authority  which  every 
religions  man  exercises  over  his  own  children  and 

domestics . So  far  is  the  common  idea  of 

the  blue  laws  being  a  collection  of  rules  from  being 
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true,  that  they  are  only  records  of  convictions  conso¬ 
nant  in  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates  to  the  word 
of  God  and  the  <)ictates  of  reason.” 

Boldo,  n.  {Bot.  and  Med.)  A  new  tonic  medicine 
obtained  from  a  tree  said  to  be  found  on  isolated  moun¬ 
tain  regions  in  Cliili;  the  bark,  leaves,  and  blossoms 
possessing  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  resembling  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  turpentine  and  camphor.  The  leaves  contain 
also  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil.  The  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  plant  is  called  ” Boldine.”  Its 
properties  are  chiefiy  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion  and 
iiaving  a  marked  action  on  the  liver.  Its  action  w*h8 
di.scovered  rather  accidentally,  thus:  Some  sheep, 
wliich  were  liver  diseased,  were  confined  in  an  inclosure 
which  happened  to  have  been  recently  hedged  with 
buldo  twigs.  The  animals  ate  the  leaves  and  shoots, 
and  were  observed  to  recover  speedily.  Direct  obser¬ 
vations  proved  its  action:  thus,  one  gramme  of  the 
tincture  excites  appetite,  increases  the  circulation,  and 
produces  symjitoms  of  circulatory  excitement,  and  acts 
on  tlie  urine,  which  gives  out  the  peculiar  odor  of 
boldo  as  imported.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that 
it  is  tlie  Boldoa  fragrans,  or  Monimiaceous  tree,  the 
Chilian  name  of  which,  however,  is  usually  written 
Boldu.  The  leaves,  which  are  rough,  are  opposite, 
ovate,  and  are  borne  on  short  stalks.  The  plant  is 
dioecious,  and  the  fioAvers  are  borne  iu  axillary  racemes. 
All  parts  of  the  tree  are  fragrant;  hence  its  specific 
name.  The  little  berries  are  eaten,  the  hark  is  used 
for  tanning,  and  the  wood  is  considered  hy  the  natives 
superior  to  any  other  for  making  charcoal. 

Breac'h  of  the  Peace.  (Zme.)  A  violation  of  pub¬ 
lic  order;  the  offence  of  disturbing  tbe  public  pence. 
One  guilty  of  this  offence  may  be  held  to  bail  for  his 
good  behavior.  An  act  of  public  indecorum  is  also  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  remedy  for  this  offence  is  by 
indictment. 

Biirmah,  (Britisb.)  a  province  of  British  India,  which 
occupies  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  bet.  Lat.  22°  46'  and  12°  N., 
and  Lon.  92°  and  99°  E.  88,364  sq.  m.  It  com¬ 

prises  the  States  of  Tenasserim  and  Arakan,  which 
were  annexed  at  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  in 
1826,  aud  the  State  of  Pegu,  annexed  at  the  close  of 
the  second  war,  in  1852.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Bengal 
and  Burmah  proper,  E.  by  Bnrmah  proper  and  Siam, 
S.  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Malay  jieninsula  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  AV.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  For  its  size  it  is  the  most  thinly  in¬ 
habited  province  in  British  India,  a  fact  which  is  owing 
not  to  its  sterility,  but  to  the  want  of  roads.  Seat  of 
government,  Rangoon.  Fp.  (1872)  2,747,148. 

Biiyiikilereti,  a  village  of  European  Turkey,  on  the 
AV,  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  foreign  ministers 
and  wealthy  families  during  the  summer. 


CABA 


CABL 


C. 


CTlift  third  lettor,  nnd  second  consonnnt  of  the 
English  and  most  otli-^r  European  alpliahets.  It  is 
•  derived  from  the  Latin  alphahet.  in  which  it  first 
appears.  But  even  in  that  alphabet  it  originallv  possessed 
the  power  of  as  pronoun<  ed  in^oo.sv.  Thus  the  Ho¬ 
man  proper  names  fhmsand  Cufius^  which  retained  this 
sound,  are  correctly  represented  in  the  Greek  charac¬ 
ter  by  Gdios  and  Gnfio$.  This  medial  pronnnciatioti 
corresponds  with  the  power  of  the  letters  which  occupy 
jlie  third  place  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets, 
jfroama,  and  gimel:  and  the  identity  of  the  letters  is 
confirmed  by  the  similarity  <»f  the  lorms.— The  letter  c, 
in  English,  is  pronounced  like  s  before  e  and  and  like 
k  before  a,  o,  u,  and  may  consequently  be  considered  as 
superfluous  in  the  alphabet.— As  an  abbreviation,  c 
wjis  use<l  by  the  Latins  to  st^md  for  Cuius,  Cjesar,  Con¬ 
sul,  Civitas,  Ac.:  and  as  a  numeral,  for  1(X),  CC  for  20u, 
Ac.  It  w;ia  the  symbol  of  condemnation  in  the  Homan 
tribunals  (being  abbreviated  for  ami  was 

conseipiently  ternie«l  IWra  Cl  stood  for  rVaw- 

dias;  C.V.  for  cf  utum  viri ;  and  C.H.  for  aWs  romatiua. 

{Chf.m.)  C  is  the  symbol  of  carbon;  Ca  stands  for 
ca/cm-'i;  Cd  for  cadmium;  Ce  for  Cl  for  c/do- 

rint;  Co  for  ;  Cr  for  chromium  ;  Cs  for  ccr.stw/rt; 
and  Cu  fi»r  Cf'pprr. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  notes  in  the  scale, 
corresponding  to  the  Ut  of  the  French,  or  the  Do  of  tlie 
Italians.  Placed  after  the  clef,  it  indicates  that  the 
music  is  in  common  time,  which  is  either  quick  or  slow 
as  It  is  joined  with  allegro  or  adagi<»:  Imt  if  alone,  it  js 
usually  adagio.  If  the  (i  he  crossed  or  turned,  the  first 
requires  the  air  to  be  played  quick,  the  last  very  quick. 
C  Major  is  the  first  of  the  12  majtirs  in  mo<lern  music: 
beitjg  the  natural  scale,  it  has  no  8i;xnfiture.  C  Minor 
is  the  tonic  major  of  C  m  gor,  an<l  has  3  flats  for  its  sig¬ 
nature — viz.,  B  fiat,  E  flat,  and  A  flat. 

Can'ba.  KHa'l>a,n.(.\r.  A*a'6a//.asquarehiulding.]  The 
name  of  the  great  temj)le  at  Meccji,  given  to  it  from  the 
black  stone  which  was  worshipped  there  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  and  which  is  still  an  object  of  veneration 
to  all  Moslems.  According  to  Arabian  tradition,  this 
stone  wa.s  presented  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  patri¬ 
arch  .\hraham  on  the  occjisiiin  of  the  building  of  the 
temple;  but  the  nature  of  the  0.  worship  proves  that 
there  is  nothing  Ahrahamic  in  the  superstition,  'i’he 
temple  had  become*  ruinous,  and  was  rebuilt  during  the 
re.sideuce  of  the  prophet  at  Mecca :  and  it  is  said  that 
he  himself  guided  the  stone  to  its  place  in  the  N.E.  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  (\  This  great  olject  of  T-lamitic  pilgrimage 
appears  to  b©  a  large  aerolite,  and  the  veneration  for  it 
arose  in  tlie  original  Fetish  worship  ofstoties. 
Caa'ins‘*whnlo«  n.  {Zool.)  See  1)elphi\!t>,b. 

Cab^  {kttb,)  77.  [Ileh.  Oh.  kah^  a  hollow  ve.ssel.  from  knhnh, 
to  hollow  out.)  \  Ilelirew  dry  meastire  corjt  lining  the 
6th  part  of  a  senh,  and  the  18th  part  of  an  ephah :  about 
three  English  pints. 

Cab.  [Abbreviated  from  caftno?#'/.]  A  term  now  exclu¬ 
sively  given  to  a  description  of  English  carriage,  two¬ 
wheeled.  drawn  by  one  horse,  employed  for  jmblic  hire, 
and  po])ularly  termed  a  Ilan$om,  from  the  name  of  the 
original  patentee.  The  front  of  the  cab  is  open  at  pleasure, 


and  the  driver  is  perched  on  an  tdevated  seat  behind  the 
body  of  the  vehicle,  wlmnce  he  direi;t.s  the  movements  of 
the  horse,  thus  obviating  the  nuisance  of  sitting  in  front 
of  the  passenger,  and  obstructing  bis  view.  These  vehicles 
are  remarkable  for  their  convenience  and  ailajitability  to 
rapid  locomotion;  in  1869,  they  were  introduced  in 
New  York.  — The  term  also  applies  to  a  similar  vehicle, 
used  as  a  private  equipage. 

“  A  cab  came  clatferin?  up.  '—  Thackeray. 

a  town  in  the  N.  of  the  i.shtnd  of  Luzon  ; 
pop.  about  12,000. 

Cabal,  n.  [Fr.  cabals..']  A  term  often  applied  to  aset  of 
persons  too  insignificant  in  point  ot  number  to  form  a 
party,  who  endeavor  to  effect  their  purposes  by  iinder- 
hand  means.  The  ministers  of  Charles  II..  viz.,  Cliffoial, 
Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, and  Lamierd  ile,  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  whose  names  happen  to  form  the  won!  cabal,  were 
appropriately  called  the  Cabal  Ministry ;  but  the  word 
cabal  ajipears  to  come  from  the  French  cabals,  a  term 
employed  to  express  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  con¬ 
cert;  and  it  is  getierally  understood  in  ii  bad  sense.  We 
are  not  aware  that  it  was  used  in  our  language  before 
the  time  of  Dryden. 

**  Wheu  each  by  curs'd  cahalt  of  women  strove, 

To  draw  tb’  indulgent  king  to  partial  love.  '  —  Dryden. 


— r.  t.  To  form  a  secret  plot  or  design;  to  plot,  intrigue, 
or  conspire;  to  engage  in  secret  artifices;  as,  to  cabal 
against  a  government. 

Cubaln.  Cabal,  n.  (Script.)  A  ITohrew  word  signifying 
the  body  of  generally  received  trailltion  by  which  the 
Hahhis  interpreteil  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  belief,  the  unwritten  tradition,  or  i/asora. 
had  been  handed  down  In  regtilar  succession  fmm  Moses, 
who  received  it  on  Mmmt  Sinai.  To  this  tradition  fre¬ 
quent  reference  is  made  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  ns  in 
the  Sermon  on  tl»e  Mount,  Ac.;  and  on  it  the  Phnrisires 
rested  their  <  laim  to  authority  as  interpreters  of  Scrri>- 
ture.  As  th?  Masora  gives  the  literal  explanation  of  the 
language  of  Scripture,  so  the  Cahala  reveals  the  hidden 
truths  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  Every  sentence,  word, 
juid  letter  of  the  inspired  volume  contains,  ju’cording  to 
these  interpreters,  a  figurative  as  well  as  a  direct  sense. 
The  former  is  not  uncommonly  manilold :  and  a  word  may 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  arithmetical  power  of 
the  letters  which  compose  it,  which  species  of  C.  is 
called  gematria;  or  jiccording  to  the  meaning  of  each 
individual  letter,  the  otitire  word  thus  constituting  a 
sentence,  which  i.s  called  notaricmi ;  or,  finally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  transpositions  of  the  letters,  which  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  term  themurah.  The  system  seems  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  the  philosophizing  Jews  of  the 
latter  centuries  preceding  our  era,  with  the  view  of  ac¬ 
commodating  the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics  to  the 
religion  of  tlie  Old  Testament. 

Cab'alitiim,  »o  The  secret  science  of  the  cahalists. 

C'ab'alii^t,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  cabala,  or  mys¬ 
teries  of  Hebrew  tradition. 

Caballs'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cabala;  having  an 
occult  meaning.  Cabalistical  Art.  See  Paracelsus. 

CHbalis»'ti<*ally,  adr.  The  method  of  the  cahalists. 

Chlb'alizo,  r.  r.  To  employ  the  language  of  the  cahalists. 

C'abaii  lor.  a.  One  who  cabals;  an  intriguer. 

I'libulle'ria,  7*.  (Sp.]  (Spanmh  Law.)  A  quantity  of 
land,  vur>  ing  in  extent  in  different  provinces.  In  jiarts 
of  the  U.  S.  formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  it  is  a  lot  of 
100  ft.  front,  260  ft.  depth,  and  equivalent  tofivepeonias. 

Cuballoro.  Fernan,  (ka-bul-ya-ro).  The  nom  dr  plume 
of  a  distinguished  ti^paiiish  novelist,  known  in  Spanish 
social  life  us  ('ocilia  de  Baer,  b.  in  Switzerland  in  1797. 
Her  father,  John  Nicholas  Hohl  de  Fabre,  was  German 
consul  at  Cadiz,  her  mother  a  Spanish  woman.  She 
wrote  of  Spanish  home  life,  especially  that  of  Andalu¬ 
sia.  Her  works  are  La  Gavioia  (the  Sea  Gull),  her  best 
work.  La  Familia  Alvareda.,  Una  en  Olra,  l*obre  Do- 
lores.,  Lucas  Garcia.  Ac.  D.  at  Seville,  Apr.  7,  1877. 

(hib'lllliiiO.  a.  [Lat.  cnballinus;  Sp.  cabuUo,  cavnlln^  a 
horse.)  Pertaining  to  a  horse.  C.S/ning.  See  IIippocrene. 

— ti.  (Farriery.)  A  coarse  kind  of  aloes,  used  as  medicine 
for  a  horse;  —  often  called  hotse  aloes. 

rab'aret,  n.  [Fr.J  A  tavern. 

Cabar'ruw.  or  i'almr'raH,  in  X.  C.,  a  S.W.  central 
CO. :  area,  350  sq.  m  ;  surface,  mountainous,  or  hilly  ;  mil. 
fertile :  ra}>.  (’«incord. 

Cabas%  <’aba',  (kii-ba\)  n.  [Fr.]  A  lady’s  reticule  or 
work-basket. 

Cabas'sou,  n.  (Zof'il.)  See  ARMM>tLLo. 

C'abatii'aii.  a  town  of  tlie  Island  of  Panny,  one  of  the 
Philippines  ;  pop.  abt.  24,0o0. 

Cnbazera.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines ; 
pop.  15,000. 

Cab'ba;i'e.  See  page  697. 

Cab  ba^<‘-bHrk*troe,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  DALBERaiE.E. 

Cab'bauo*iiet«  n.  A  net  u.sed  to  boil  cabbage  in. 

Cab'ba|;:i»-|»Hlm,  Cab'bH$;e*tree,  n.  (But.)  See 
Areca. 

Cab'bajfe-rose,  n.  The  Bnsa  centi/olia,  so  culled 
from  having  close  petals,  like  a  cabbage. 

Cab'ba;^t^lowii«  in  iWui  a  villugeof  Monmouth 

CO.,  12  m.  E  by  S.  of  Trenton. 

Cabbaj;e-woo<l,  n.  See  Partridge-wood. 

<'abba;S'«-w<»riii«  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Poxtia. 

Cab'biiiiu:.  See  ))age  712. 

Cabo’OH,  Cabesse',  n.  (Port.l  The  finest  quality  of 
silk  obtained  from  the  East  Indies. 

Cabell,  in  West  Virginia,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Area,  448  sq.  m.  A'lu/ace,  uneven.  Soily 
partly  fertile.  Cap.  Barbonrsville.  Pop.  6,249. 

Ca'bO!^,  or  Khmjs.  a  fortified  sea-port  and  city  of  N. 
Africa,  reg.  of  Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name  (SyrHs  Minor).,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Han- 
cara;  Lat.  35®  53'  55"  N.,  Lon.  10®  44'  1"  E.  C.  is  said 
to  be  the  Epictws  of  Scylax,  and  the  Tacape  of  other 
ancient  geographers,  ihp.  about  20, 000. 

Cabet.  See  page  712. 

Cabezoii  tio  la  Sal,  (ka'be-zone.)  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Valladolid,  7  m.  from  Valladolid  city,  on  the 
Pisiierga.  Here,  in  1808,  was  fought  one  of  the  first 
battles  of  tho  Peninsula  campaign,  in  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  w’ero  signally  defeated  by  the  French. 

Ca'biai.  n.  (Zobl.)  See  llTDitocncERUS. 

Cab'iii,  «.  [Fr.  ca5a7ir ;  W.  ca6,  ca5an.]  A  small  room. 
— A  booth  ;  a  tent;  any  temporary  habitation. — A  hut; 
a  cottage;  a  rmie  kind  of  dwcdling ;  a.s,  a  mud  cabin. 

(Naut.)  A  chambiT  on  board  a  ship  of  greater  or  less 
size,  separated  by  light  jiaiielling  from  the  rest  of  the 
deck.  It  serves  as  tlie  igiartment  of  an  officer  or  a  pas¬ 
senger;  or  it  may  be  a  saloon  for  the  use  i»f  many.  In 
vessels  of  war,  the  partitions  are  readily  removed  when 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 


— V.  t.  To  dwell  in  a  cabin  ;  to  lodge. 

"  Suck  tbe  goat,  sod  ca&m  in  a  cave.”  —  Shake. 

— V.  a.  To  confine  in  a  cabin, 

o  But  DOW  I'm  ca&tn'd,  oribb'd,  oondo'd.*’  —  Shake. 

Cabin  Bluff,  in  Georgia.,  a  village  of  Camden  co.,  11 
m.  N.  by  W.of  St.  Mary’s. 

Cab'in-boy«  n.  A  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the 
officers,  and  passengers,  of  a  ship. 

Cab'in  Creek,  iu  Kentucky.,  a  post-office  of  Lewis 
CO. 

i'abin'dn,  a  sca-port  of  W.  Africa,  in  Ixjwcr  Guinea, 
cap.  of  Kn-Ooyo,  on  the  Atlantic  tH:ean  ;  Lat.  6®  63'  S  , 
Lon.  15°  4U'  E.  It  i.s  healthy,  and  from  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  country  is'esteenicd  the  “parailise”  of 
the  coast.  Harbor  safe  and  commodious.  Exp.  Slaves, 
ivory,  honey,  wax.  Tho  natives  are  uncivilized  and  in¬ 
tractable.  And  the  Portuguese  Lave  iu  vain  attempted  to 
get  a  footing  hero. 

Cub'iiiet,  n.  [Fr.,  from  caftans,  a  cottage  or  cabin.]  A 
private  mom  in  which  consnllations  are  held. — A  closet; 
a  small  room  ;  a  private  apartment. —  A  set  of  drawers 
to  hold  curio>itie8;  any  place  where  things  of  value  are 
kept;  as,  a  buhl  cabinet. 

(PoUt.)  In  the  roMdence  of  n  monarch  tho  C.  was  an 
apartment  where  be  transacted  the  business  of  the  State, 
advised  with  his  privy  councillors,  and  issued  his  decrees. 
Hence  the  namo  came  to  be  applied  to  the  counsellors 
chosen  by  monarebs  tciconfer  with,  and  advi.se  him,  on  tho 
course  of  public  affairs,  and  to  direct  the  higher  branches 
of  the  administration.  The  C.  of  the  President  of  the 
U.  States  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster-General.  Tl)e>e 
officers  are  the  advisers  of  the  President.  Tlug'  are  also 
the  heads  of  their  respective  departments;  and  by  the 
Constitution  (Art.  2,  Sec.  2),  the  President  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  these  officers  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments. 
The  C.  meets  frequently  at  tbe  Executive  Mansion,  by 
direction  of  tho  President,  who  presides  over  its  deliln* 
erations,  ami  directs  its  proceedings.  No  record  of  its 
doings  is  kept ;  and  it  has,  as  a  body,  no  legal  authority. 
Its  action  is  advisory  merely ;  and  the  President  and 
heads  of  departments,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
duties,  are  entitled  to  disregard  the  advice  of  the  C.  and 
take  tho  responsibility  of  independent  action. —  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  few  of  tbe  ministers  only  are,  by  official  usage, 
members  of  the  cabinet.  These  are  styled  Cibinet 
Ministers,  and  are  more  immediately  responsible  for  tbe 
acts  of  the  sovereign, a.s  well  as  for  public  measures;  bnt 
notwithstanding  the  high  importance  of  their  position, 
they  have  no  recognized  legal  character. 

Cabinet  Picture.  (Paint.)  A  small,  valuable  painting, 
by  one  of  the  old  masters,  jiainted  on  copper,  panel,  or 
canvas.  The  t«-rm  is  equally  applied  to  moderu  sub¬ 
jects,  if  painted  smal)  iu  size. 

— r.  a.  To  enclose.  (R.) 

i’aU'ir;ot-oounoll,  n.  A  council  of  state,  or  of  cal»- 
inet  ministers,  held  with  privacy,  to  deliberate  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs. 

“  The  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practlee  of  France,  In  some  kings’ 
times,  hath  iutroduced  cahinet-councili.”— Bacon. 

— A  select  number  of  privy  or  confidential  counsellors. 

“  From  the  cabinet-council  to  the  nursery.”— <?ay. 

Cal>'inot*niaker*  7t.  A  man  who  makes  cabinets  and 
articles  of  fine  wooden  furniture. 

Cab'iii  Ililk  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  76  m.  M  .S-W.  of  Albany. 

Cab'iii  Point,  in  Virginia,  a  small  post-village  of  Sur¬ 
rey  oo. 

Cabire  an,  n.  One  of  tho  Cnbiri,  7.  v. 

Cabi'ri,  [Gr.  A'aft^'iVoi.J  (Myth.)  Certain  mysfic 

deities  wtirshipped  in  Greece.  Egypt,  and  especially 
in  Lemnos,  Samotbrace,  and  Imbros.  The  vague  and 
contradictory  accounts  given  of  them  by  various  writers 
render  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions 
as  to  their  real  character,  and  the  nature  of  their  w’or- 
ship,  which  was  made  a  matter  of  the  grcate.st  mystery. 
By  some  they  have  been  regarded  as  exclusively  Pelas- 
gic  divinities  ;  by  others  they  have  been  idcntitie<l  with 
the  Homan  Penates  an<l  the  Dioscuri.  To  account  for 
their  name  they  were  said  to  be  chihlren  of  Hiqdisestus 
(or  Vulcan)  and  Cabeira  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  ILrodotus  (ii.  51,  iii.  37);  but  his 
statements  are  not  more  definite  than  those  of  Inter 
writers.  The  subject  is  examined  ut  length  iu  Lcbeck’s 
AglaophamiiS. 

Cabir'ian,€ablr'io,CabirU'ic;,a.  [Fr.caft»n7Wf.] 
Relating,  or  belonging,  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to  their  form 
of  w’orship. 

Cable.  Seo  page  697. 

Ca'ble,  or  Ca'blelovrn,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Cham¬ 
paign  CO.,  38  ni.  M’.N  VV.  of  Columbus. 

Ca'ble  Island,  in  Ireland,  an  island  of  Cork  co.,  5  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Yonghal. 

Ca'ble-laid,  a.  Twisted  in  the  form  of  a  cable;  aa, 
cable-laid  rope. 

Ca'ble-mouldinff,  n.  (Arch.)  A  round  moulding, 
frequently  u.sed  in  tbe  flutes  of  columns,  pilasters,  kn. 
(Sometimes  called  cabling.) 
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Ca'blo-tior,  «.  (yaut.)  That  compartment  of  a  Miip 
in  which  the  cables  are  stowed.  —  The  coils  of  a  cable. 

71.  Same  as  cable-moulding. —  See  Cable- 

MOULniN(i. 

Cab'man,  n.  The  driver  of  a  cab.  (A'ulgarly,  cabh;/.) 

ITt'bob,  (sometinies  written  Kabob,)  7i.  (Pers.  c>'hh'-b, 
roasted  meat.]  A  term  used  in  Oriental  countries,  as  Tur¬ 
key,  Persia,  Egypt,  &c.,  to  denote  u  slice  of  meat  roitsled 
on  a  skewer. 

{Cookery.)  A  leg  of  mutton  roasted,  stuffed  with  fresh 
herrings,  and  seasoned  wi;h  herbs. 

— V.  a.  To  rt)a8t  after  the  manner  of  a  cabob. 

Caboohetl*  Caboseied,  or  Cabossi  d, 

{ca,'ho.<hd\)  a.  [0.  Fr.  ca6ocA«.]  [Her.) 

Applied  to  the  head  of  an  animal, 
wht*n  borne  without  any  j)art  of  the 
nock  and  exhibited  full  in  face. 

Cabo  Frio«  {ka'bofre’o  ,)  a  cape  and 
sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  llio  Jj^- 
neiro.  The  town  is  aliout  80  m.  fi  om 
lUo  Janeini,  at  the  S  E.  extremity  of  in 
tl.e  r..ke  Araruama.  I^p.  abt.  4;000.  ^ii^cUKr 

Caboniba'ceie,(WATERs»iELr)S,)7i.;j/.  “  ' 

{Bd)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Xymphnles.  Di\g. 
DistiEiCt  carpels,  abundant  albumen,  ainl  no  visible 
torus.  Tliey  Jtro  aijuatic  plants  with  flouting  peltate 
leaves;  sepals  and  petals  3  or  4,  alternating  with  each 
other;  stamens  definite  or  ninnerous;  tlialamus  flat¬ 
tened,  small ;  ciirpftls  *2  or  more,  «hstinct ;  fruit  indeliis- 
cent ;  seeds  few ;  embryo  minute,  encloseil  in  a  vitellus, 
and  outside  of  abundant  fleshy  albumen.  There  aie 
only  two  genera  belonging  to  the  order;  namely,  CU- 
homba  and  Hylrnpeltis.  The  species  occur  in  America, 
Aii.stralia,  and  India;  they  have  no  important  prop¬ 
erties. 

Caboor.  See  Cabul. 

Caboose,  (A*a-6c;«',)  n.  [Ger.  kahu^e;  Fr. 

(A^auf.)  A  little  roomorhut;  specifically,  thocook-room 
or  kitchen  on  hoard  a  sliip.  (Often  calle*!  the  yalley.)  — 
A  case  or  covering  to  the  funnel  in  a  shiji. 

Ca'bos,  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  eel-pout,  abt.  2  feet  long. 


Ojili'ic.  \ 

Cab'ot,  Gkoroe,  an  American  statesman,  D.  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  1701,  and  educated  at  Harvard  C‘dlege. 
In  I7dl  hebe»came  U.  S.  senator  for  M  cssachusetts,  aposl 
which  he  held  for  five  years  —  a  steadfast  friend 
tliroughout  of  the  Washington  administration.  He 
yielded  essential  aid  to  H  unilton  in  perfecting  his  finaii- 
cial  system.  In  1S14  he  w.is  cliosen  a  delegate  to  the 
memoralilo  Hartford  convention,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dentofthatassembly.  D.  IS23.  A  high  authority sbites 
tint  long  before  the  great  work  of  Say  oji  political 
economy  appeared,  its  leading  principles  wer**  familiar 
to  f*.  See  Life  and  LeltfVB  of  C,  by  II.  C.  Lodge  (1877b 
C.ib'ot,  SsBASTiw.  a  celebrated  navigator,  b.  at  Bristol. 
1477,  son  of  a  Venetian.  Giovanni  Cabot,  who  was  like¬ 


wise  a  navigator,  and  also  a  matiiem  itician,  with  whom, 
befoj-e  he  w.is  20,  he  made  gevE*ral  vi»yage3.  In  one  of 
their  voyages,  seeking  a  N  W.  passage,  they  fell  in  with 
Newfi^undland,  the  coivsts  of  which  Sebastian  afterwards 
explored,  when  we  he  ir  little  moreof  him  for  the  next  20 
ye.irs.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  \  HI.  he 
sailed  ngiiji,  with  a  design  of  proceeding  to  tlie  Ea.st  | 
Indies;  hut  owing  to  Htuno  dis  ippointmeiit,  he  went  no 
farther  than  the  Brazils,  whence  he  shaped  his  course 
for  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Kico.  and  returni*d  In  1524 
he  entered  tlie  Spanish  service,  luit  after  otic  voyage  to 
America,  he  returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  hU 
native  city.  Edwanl  VI.,  to  whom  he  wtis  intro-lnced 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  L'*nl  ITotector,  d.dighted 
in  hU  conversation,  and  allowcnl  him  a  pension  as  grand 
pilot  of  England.  A  new  cotnpany,  called  Merchant 
Adventurers;.,  had  been  formed,  and  Sehaslian  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it.  By  ids  means  a  voyage  wa.s  made  to 
the  North  in  1552,  ainl  a  trade  commenced  with  Russia, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Knssiau  Company.”  I).  1557. 

Cab'of.  in  Termot  t.  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 
21  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  1,279. 

Cab’ota^*e«  n.  [Fr.  fn>m  caboter.  to  sail  along  a  coa.st.1 
{Xaut.)  Coasting;  coa.st-voyagiiig ;  coast-navigation : 
cruising  in  sight  of  the  coa>t. 

Cab  ot  ville,  in  M  tsim':hu.<eUst.  Sep  rnicorsF.. 

Ca'bra,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  30  m.  S.E.  of 
the  city  of  Cordova;  pop.  12,183. 

Cabral',  (or  C\breka,)  Pei>ko  Alvarez,  a  distinguished 
Ptirtiigiiese  navigator.  He  w.is  a  contemporary  ot  Vasc<i 
de  Gama,  and  while  undertaking  an  expedition  to  Cali 
cut.  took  po-jsession  of  Brazil  for  the  Portuguese,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  prior  claims  of  the  Spaniards,  150(i.  He  e.stab- 
lished  a  commercial  treaty  between  hri  country  and 
India,  and  d.  l.<20.  < 

Cal^re'ra,  Dox  Kamox,  Couvt  be  Morelh,  ainl  Dike  i>e  | 
LA  Victoria,  acelel»raied  Carlist  general,  ii.  in  (’atabniia, 
Spain,  in  1810.  Ho  early  di.-itingnished  himself  in  tlie, 
civil  war  between  the  C.trlists  and  Christino.s,  H35-!^,j 
and  be<*atne  notori<ins  for  the  hlooily  vengeance  he  | 
wreaketl  upon  till  the  Chrl8tino.^  who  fell  into  his  hands,  j 
in  retaliation  for  the  executbm  of  his  mother  by  Gcmi. 
Mina.  In  1838,  he  wa.s  created  Count  de  Mortlln  It}'  Don 
Carlos,  ill  commemoration  of  his  capture  of  that  fortress, 
and  of  his  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  generally. 
Compelleil,  in  1840,  to  take  refuge  in  France,  lie  was  jvr- 
restiAl  and  impris(*nedat  Ham,  hut  regaining  his  liberty, 
he  strongly  opposed  the  abandonment  by  I><m Carlos  of 
his  claims  in  favor  of  his  son,  tlieOnint  ile  Montemolin. 
In  1S46  he  repaired  to  London,  in  the  hope  (»f  doing 
something  fir  the  Carlist  cause.  He  next  attpm|ited  to 
effect  a  rising  in  the  N.E.  provinces  of  Spain,  but  without 
8ucces.s.  After  tlie  French  revolution  of  1848,  ho  again 
landed  in  Spiiin.  raised  the  Carlist  stamhird,  and,  with 
but  few  followei-s,  fought  the  battle  of  Pasteral,  Juue 


27,  1849,  when,  having  been  badly  wounded,  he  was 
again  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France.  After  living 
some  yetirs  in  retirement,  C.  joined  the  Carlist  move¬ 
ment  in  Spain.  187.V75,  and  in  March  of  the  last-named 
year  gave  in  liis  adhesion  to  the  new  king,  Alphonso 
XII. 

Cuoriolo,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Capriole. 

{Equitation.)  A  curvet;  £  prance;  a  capriole;  — 
spok'Ui  of  a  horse,  goat,  &c. 

Cabriolet, 'Aa5Vi-o-/d,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  cabriole,  a  goat- 
leap,  from  Lat.  capra,  a  she-goat.]  A  chaise  or  cab, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  with  a  calash  cover,  and  an 
upn/n,  or  covering,  iu  front.  (Generally  culled  a  cab  in 
England.)  SeeCvB. 

Cabiil,  Ckubul,  Cabool.  or  Kabool,  (/t-a-5f)oP,)aprovincc 
of  Afghanistan,  situate  between  Lat.  33®  and  35®  N.; 
area,  10,b00  pq.  m.;  pnn.  Cabul,  Jellalabatl.  Ghuz- 

n«*e.  and  I.stalif.  Its  chief  river  is  the  Cabal,  whicii  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Indus,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  320 
in.,  it  joins  nearly  op[)osite  Attack.  —  C.  was  once  the 
name  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  reached  almost  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  tlio  vicinity  of  Delhi, 
and  Irom  the  Oxns  to  the  Per.-<ian  Gulf. 

Cabul,  a  foriifi -  d  and  ancient  city  in  the  above  province, 
cap.  of  Afghanistan:  Lat.  34®  30'  N.,  Lon.  69®  6'  E.  It 
stands  on  the  Cabul  River,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three 
bridges.  The  houses  are  built  of  rough  stones  and  clay, 
and  have  hut  a  mean  appearance.  There  are,  however, 
four  good  bazaars  or  markets.  The  citadel,  called  Bala- 
//mar,  or  the  “Palace  of  Kings,*’  contains  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildings,  the  roj'al  gardens,  an  inner 
fort,  and  a  tuwn  of  5,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  tralfic.  and  persons  of  every  country  of  the  Ea.'it 
are  here  to  be  met  with.  The  outer  town  h;is  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  three  miles,  and  is  subdivided  into  districts, 
with  narrow  intricate  streets  lined  with  higli  houses, 
built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  brick.s.  To  tho.so  of  the 
more  opulent  chus-ses  are  attached  extensive  courts  uud 
gardens.  J’bp.  00,000. 

Cab'iirn,  n.  (Aa/iL)  A  small  lashing,  or  piece  of  cord¬ 
age,  used  on  board  a  ship  as  a  seizing-tackle,  &c. 

j  n.  [Gr.  huko,  had,  defective,  ai/wa,  blood.] 

1  (Med.)  A  bad  or  diseased  condition  of  the  blood. 

CTica'lia,  71.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  jilants,  order 

di.stinguished  liy  having  perfect  flowers;  involucre  cylin- 
dric,  oblong,  often  calycnlato,  with  small  scales  at  the 
base;  receptacle  notsliafty;  pappus  capillary,  scabrous. 
They  are  mostly  perennial  plants,  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  head.s  of  fl.iwers  corymbed,  mostly  cyanic.  The  C. 
suaveolrn^,  Wild  Caraway,  is  Ibund  in  our  middle  Slates. 
The  C.  otccinea.  Scarlet  Cacali.a,  native  of  the  E  Indies, 
is  a  pretty  ganlen  iilaut,  having  a  stem  abt.  1  foot  higli, 
and  bright  scarlet  flowers  from  June  to  Sept.  A  bed  or 
jiatch  sown  thickly  makes  a  line  appearance. 

Caca'iilio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo,  24 
111.  S.E.  of  the  latter  city;  pop.  7,968. 

Ca'oao*  <*r  Co'oaa,  n.  See  Teieobroma. 

C'aeapoii,  {ka'pon^)  orGREATCACAPOv,  in  W.  Virginia^  a 
river  ri.-ing  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Hanly  co.. 
and  falling  into  the  Potomac  about  4  m.  W.  of  Bath 
Springs;  length,  140  in.  Iron  and  stone-coal  are  found 
in  basin. 

Ca<*a|»oii  Depot,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0  of  Mortran  co. 

Caccia,  Guglielmo,  (katch’e-^t,)  an  Italian  painter,  b.  at 
.Moutabone.  He  w.is  one  of  the  best  Iresciepainters 

of  his  cenlur.v.  D.  1025. 

t’acorojA,  {kii-th’ii'rai.'i,)  a  town  of  Spain, cap.  of  a  prov. 
formed  of  part  of  Estreimnhira,  41  m.  N.  of  Merida,  on 
a  mountain  ridge.  2.>  m  W.  of  Truxillo.  It  was  formerly 
united  tt)  Portugal.  Pop.  lO,OU0.  < 

Caeo'ro«*  (Xiicva.)  a  town  of  the  i.sland  of  Luzon,  in  * 
the  Philtj>piu.-j.  on  the  Naga,  175  m.  S  E.  of  Manila,  be¬ 
tween  the  Btv  of  San  Miguel  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Uogay ; 
pop.  about  12.060. 

Ca'<*o.v*s  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 

C’acli'alot,  Spt-RM  M'hm.e,  or  Si’Ermaceti  1\’hai,r,  n.  ' 
(Z  •('!.)  A  s^iecit'-^  of  wlialeC/Vi  mncrnrephahi<)  ton  ml 

chiefly  in  the  South  Sea.s.  In  length  it  comes  next  to 
the  Ii  drmn  PhysaJist,  but  generallv  exc-eeds  it  in  bulk. 
Its  head  nearly  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  length,  ' 
ami  surpasses  if  iu  bulk.  In  commercial  value  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  BuLana  Mysticetus ;  for,  altliough  it 


Fig.  462.  —  c.ach.alot,  or  sperm  whale. 


doe.s  not  possess  tlie  valuable  whalebone  of  that  animal, 
it  lurnishes  us  with  the  substance  called  .spermaceti,  ami 
is  rich  in  abundance  with  the  finest  oil.  The  sperm 
whale  is  al.'io  tlie  source  of  the  perfume  termed  amber^ 
gns.  Its  u-^nal  length  is  about  eighty  feet,  and  its  cir¬ 
cumference  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  feet ;  although 
some  have  been  caught  exceeding  even  these  diuieusious. 


8  Ca'clino,  or  Ko-oho,  (often  called  by  the  native# 
g  Bak-thio.m,)  the  largest  city  of  the  Annainese  empire, 
I-  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Tonquin,  on  the  right  bank  ot  the 
3  Tonquin  River,  80  in.  W.  of  the  Gulf  ot  Tonquin,  and 
0  325  m.  N.N.W.of  Hue;  Liit.  2P  N.,  Lon.  lU.>o  34' E. 

The  city  is  of  great  extent,  hut  defended  only  by  a  bam¬ 
boo  stockade.  Cliief  streets  wide,  and  mostly  jiavetl; 
houses  chiefly  of  mud  and  timber,  and  the  public  edi¬ 
fices  spacious.  It  has  a  considerable  t»ade,  and  had  for- 
:-  merly  English  and  Dutch  factories.  Being  built  gener- 
t,  ally  of  inflammable  materials,  it  is  fi  equeiilly  subject 
1  to  fires,  to  prevent  which  gre.at  precautions  are  taken. 
1  Imp.  Cloths,  chintzes,  arms.  Erp.  Gold,  silks,  and  tlie 
best  lacquered  wares  in  the  Eiist.  J*op.  Estimated  at 
c  90,000. 

;  Cacli'ar,  or  IIar'ruvbo,  a  territory  of  Ilindostan.  be' 
yond  the  Ganges,  and  formerly  governed  by  its  own  ra- 
i  jah,  but  since  1832  a  British  prov.,  subonlimite  to  the 
3  Bengal  presidency.  It  lies  between  Lat.  24®  ami  27®  N., 
e  and  Lon.  92®  and  94®  E. :  having  N.  Assam;  E.  Cussay; 

1  S.  Tipperah;  and  W.  Sylhet  and  Jynteah;  length  N.  to 

,  S.,  about  140  m.  Area,  6,5oO  sq.  m.  TTiis  country  is  sur- 

roiiEide<i  on  three  sides  by  inonnttun  chains,  and  is 
',  Avatered  by  the  rivers  Barak,  Kajiilce,  and  Dhunsureo. 
t  Its  soil  is  highly  fertile,  producing  rice  ami  other  grain, 
3  sugar-cane,  and  cotton;  the  latter  of  which  grows  lux- 
,  uriantly.  Timber  is  A’ory  almmlant,  but  a  large  portion 
,  of  the  territory  is  occupied  by  tlense  jungle,  afloruing 
cover  for  vast  numborsof  wild  deer,  buft;»loe.s,  ami  ele- 
3  phants.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Cacharees,  Benga- 
r  iese,  and  Cas.sayers,  though  other  races  are  also  found. 

Exp.  Cotton,  ivory,  wax,  iron  ore,  bamboo,  salt,  coarse 
t  silk,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Silchar.  /'op.  abt.  70,060. 

-  Ca<.*li<*,  (AuiA,)  n.  [Vv.  cache,  a  hiding-place.]  A  hole 
,  made  in  the  ground  for  a  hiding-place;  aplace  of  conceal- 
,  ment  for  surplus  provision.*!,  ic.;  a.s,  a  hunter's  cache. 

}  Cache,  {kaMt,)  iu  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.; 

1  p'jp.  1,452. 

Cache,  in  Utah,  a  northern  co  ,  drained  by  Be.ar  River ; 
are<L,  2,000  sq.  m.  Wheat  is  the  staple  production.  Cap. 
Logan.  P'p.  8,229. 

j  Cache  CrccU,  in  California,  a  river  of  Yolo  co.,  flow¬ 
ing  E.  til!  it  loses  itself  in  the  extensive  tales  (marshea 
overgrown  with  bulrushj,  lying  between  Sacramento 
River  and  the  Plains. 

I  — A  post-town  of  Yolo  co.,  about  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sacra¬ 
mento;  pop.  about  2.400. 

Cachcc'tic,  Cachcc'tical,  o.  Having,  or  belonging 
to,  a  state  of  cachexia,  or  ill-habit  of  body;  ns,  u  cachec¬ 
tic  remedy. 

Cachc'niire,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Cashmere. 

Cache  Kiver,  in  Arkansas,  rhsing  in  the  N  E.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  State,  and  flowing  S.  enters  \\  hite  Ki\er. 
Cachet,  (Lettre  <le,)  {In'trdd  cash'd.)  n.  [Fr.  See 
Cache.]  {UUt.)  In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  a  let¬ 
ter  signed  with  the  private  seal  {cachrt)  of  the  king  was 
so  called.  As  a  warrant  for  the  detention  of  priA’jite 
citizens,  they  appear  to  haA'e  been  rarely  employed 
belbre  tlie  I7th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
their  u^^e  became  fearinlly  coniinon.  But  in  other  re¬ 
spects  they  hail  been  not  nnfrequently  made  use  of, 
even  in  earlier  times,  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
ju.stice;  as  by  way  of  injum  tum  to  a  party  not  to  exer¬ 
cise  certain  authority,  or  puisne  certain  legal  steps,  Ac. 
L.  de  C.  were  never  so  inul!i]i)ied  as  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Cardinal  Fleury  ;  not  less  than  80,660  are  said 
to  have  been  issued,  without  any  legal  judgment,  in  tlie 
proceedings  against  tlie  Janseuists.  They  were  abolished 
Jan.  15,  1790. 

Cachc'ville.  in  California,  a  village  of  Yolo  co. 
Cachexia,  Cachexy,  {kdk-ex'e-a,)n.  [Gr.  lahos.  bad. 
and  hejcis,  liabit.j  {Med.)  A  bad  condition  or  habit  of 
body,  ari.sing  from  whatever  cause,  in  which  the  func¬ 
tions  are  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  complexion  is 
unhealthy. 

Cacliiniiatloii,  {katch-in-na'shun.)  n.  [Lat.  cachin- 
•>iatin.'\  (Med.)  Loud  or  h vsterical  laughter:  i^oiiietimes 
the  result  of  disease,  and  sometimes  proceeding  from 
some  vegetable  poison. 

Cach'oloiigr*  ^  {.Mini)  A  milk-white  variety  of  opal, 
allied  to  Ilydrophane.  It  is  found  in  Irel.ind,  in  the 
trap-rocks  of  Iceland,  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  Faroe  Is¬ 
lands.  It  was  originally  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cach,  in  Bokhara,  lienee  the  origin  of  the  name; 
the  word  cholong  in  the  Calmuck  language  signifying 
a  stone. 

C'jichu'ca,  n.  [Sp  ]  A  Spanish  dance,  performed  to  a 
lively  air. 

Cttchllii'dc,  n.  [Sp.]  An  aromatic  trochu,  much  used 
in  China  and  the  East,  as  a  stomachic  Ktimnlant. 
Cacique,  4'aziquc,  {ka-zeeJ.',)  n.  [Sp.,  of  Haytien  de¬ 
rivation.]  A  chief  or  king  among  >-ome  South- .American 
Indian  tribes;  —  more  particularly  those  of  the  Curib 
race. 

Cadi,  V.  i.  [Dan.  I*aA7.r.]  To  go  to  stool;  to  perform  a 
nece>aary  bodily  function. 

Caclilc,  (kak'l,)  r.  i.  [Du.  kakelen  ;  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  make  the  noise  of  a  goose  or  hen.  —  To  laugh 
in  a  broken  and  ridiculous  manner,  like  thu  cackling  of 
a  goose;  to  giggle. 

"  Nick  grianed,  cackled,  and  laughed,  tilt  he  was  like  to  kill 
himself  Arb^ithywt. 

— To  chatter;  to  prattle;  to  prate;  to  talk  in  a  toilly 
manner. 

— 11.  The  broken  noise  made  by  a  goose  or  hen. 

**  The  silver  poo«e  before  the  shlnlne  gate 
There  flew,  aud  by  her  cackle  sav'd  the  state.’’—  Diyden, 

— Idle,  senseless  talk ;  as,  the  querulous  cackle  of  an  old 
w’omun. 

Cnck'ler,  n.  A  cackling  fowl.  —  One  who  chatters,  of 
talks  sillily. 
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Caolc'llngr,  n.  The  broken  noise  of  a  poose  ov  hen. 

<’aco<‘hyiii'u%  Caoo^^liyni'ioal,  a.  Having  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids  of  the  hudy,  in  a  vitiated  state. 

Caoochyniy^  {kak’o-kim-e,)  n.*  [Or.  kakna,  ba«l,  and 
c/iywto«,  juice. J  {Med.)  Depravation  of  the  huuiora. 

Cacotlse'iiion,  n.  An  evil  ^pi^it8npposed  by  our  super¬ 
stitious  ancestors  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  meii,^ 
and  to  afflict  the  human  body  with  sickness  and  disor-j 
dels  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  nightmare  was  ik;- 
casionally  atiribub-d  to  the  influence  of  t  Ids  malign  hpirit. 

Cac'o<loxy,  n.  [Gr.  kahodoxia.^  Heresy;  secession  or 
deviation  tnun  a  fixed  religicma  belief.  (R.) 

C’ao'o^lylo,  KaK'odyle^  n.  {Chem.)  See  Kakodyl. 

Cacoe'tlies^  n.  [Lat.,  froin  Gr.  AaA’o*,  bad;  ethos^  dis¬ 
position.]  A  bad  custom,  habit,  or  disposition ;  as^  the 
cacof.thfs  scribmdi^  ])as8ion  ibr  scribbling. 

{Med.)  An  incurable  cancer. 

v'nootf  raph'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by, 
bad  writing  or  spelling. 

<.’noo;^'ra|>liy,  n.  [Gr.  AaA*o.c,had,  and^rajti^o,  writing.] 
Bad  or  imperfect  writing  or  spelling. 

Cacol'og'y,  n.  [Fr.  cacolngie,  from  Gr.  kakox,  and  logns^ 
speech.]  The  practice  of  bad  speaking,  or  incorrect 
choice  of  words.  | 

Cacophon  ic,  Cacophon'ical,  Cacopho'ni-i 
OitN,  C'acoph'oiiouM,  a.  Harsh-sounding.  I 

Cacophony,  (Aa-Z/o/'J-ni,)  n.  [Gr.  kakox,  bad,  and' 
p/io-ntf,  sound.]  A  harsh,  bad,  or  unpleasant  sound  orj 
voice. 

{Hhft.)  A  harsh  or  disagreeable  sound  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  two  or  mi>re  letters  or  syllables,  or  by  j 
the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tlio  same  letters  or  sylla¬ 
bles  ;  e. 

“And  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire.'  —Pope. 

A  harsh  dissonance  of  sound. 

{MedS  A  bad,  or  ilisCordant,  condilifin  of  the  voice. 

Cacotechny,  r?.  [Gr.  kakos^  and  lechni,  \ 

art.]  A  bad  or  corrupt  state  of  art. 

Cacot'rophy,  n.  [Gr.  kakox,  ami  trnphe^  food.]  {Med.) 
Bad  diet;  bad  aliineiitarv  substance. 

Cacox'eiiitc,  n.  {Min.)  See  K^koxenttr. 

Cacta'cca*,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  Cactus  or  Indian  Fig 
family,  an  onler  of  plants,  alliance  O’Ctalex.  —  Dno.  Se¬ 
pals  and  petals  numerous  ami  nn<li.®tinguishable ;  scat¬ 
tered  htaniens,  couflueut  styles,  horizontal  ovules,  and 
seeds  without  albumen. — They  are  succulent  sliruhs. 
very  variable  in  form.  Mo^t  of  the  .‘‘pecies  are  leafless, 
having  tufts  of  liair  or  spines  instead  of  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  sessile,  some¬ 
times  very  showy  ;  sta¬ 
mens  originate  in  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  form¬ 
ed  by  the  combination 
of  the  petals  and  sepals, 
are  very  numerous,  and 
consist  ofdelicHte  thread- 
like  flianieiits  termi¬ 
nated  by  small  roundish 
anthers.  Tl»e  ovary, 
which,  in  consequence 
of  its  adhesion  to  the 
sepals,  seems  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  flower- 
stalk,  consists  of  a  single 
cell  lined  with  parietal 
placentas,  covered  over 
with  minute  ovules;  its 
style  is  slender,  with  stig- 
ma.s  equal  in  number  to 
the  placentas.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  seeds,  which  are  without  albumen. 
These  plants  are  natives  of  the  tmpical  regions  of 
America.  Many  species  yield  edible  fruit,  useful  in 
febrile  complaints.  Cattle  feed  on  the  succulent  stems 
of  some  species  during  the  dry  season  in  ct'rlain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  S^uth  America.  One  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  is  largely  cultivated  in  .>iexico  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  c<»cluneal  insect:  ami  numerous  specie.s 
are  grown  in  our  con.servatories  on  account  of  their 
splendid  flowers,  or  their  hingular  forms.  '1  here  are  16 
genera  ami  alnjut  800  species,  the  most  interesting  being 
described  under  the  names  of  the  genera  to  winch  they 
belong,  namely:  Cereus,  Lciii.nocactus,  Meloc.aciU6, 
Opuxtia,  Pbreskia. 

Cactaceous,  {kak-ta'shus^)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
hling.  the  cactus. 

Cac'tales,  «  pk  {B'>t.)  The  Cactal  alliance  of  plants. 
Diao.  Epigynou.s  exogens,  with  «lichliimy<leou8  im>1.v- 
petJilous  flowers,  parietal  placentjo,  and  an  eml>r>o  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  —  '1  heir  parietal  placentation  sepa¬ 
rates  cactals  from  all  epigynous  orders  except  theGros- 
sal,  and  the  latter  is  known  by  the  minute  embryo  and 
copious  firm  alhuiiien.  This  alliance  includes  the  three 
orders  Ilomaliacexp^  Loamcar.,  ami  Cactacece. 

Cac'tns,  M. ;  p/  CAC'TlorCAc'TUSES  [Gr  AaAfos,  aspring 
plant.]  (/A *<.)  The  name  under  which  Linna»us  included 
the  Vactaceev,  believing  that  they  formed  a  single  genus. 
The  mime  still  continues  in  popular  use,  being  applied 
to  any  plant  in  the  order. 

Cacii'iiiiiiate,  tn  a.  [hni.  cacuminare.']  To  sharpen,  or 
give  a  point  or  apex  to;  to  make  j>yramldal. 

Caucus,  n.  {Myth.)  The  son  of  Vulcan,  a  r«jbher  of  Italy, 
whose  dwelling  was  in  th.-^  Aventine  W(>od.  His  exploits 
fi)rin  the  subject  of  an  episode  in  the  8th  hook  of  the 
Iliad.  He  was  represente<l  as  a  frightful  monster  of 
enormous  strength,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  crime,  was 
at  length  slain  by  Hercules,  from  whom  he  l)ad  stolen 
some  oxen.  To  express  his  gratitude  for  his  victory, 
Hercules  erected  the  Jra  Maxima  ;  and  Kvander,  with 
bis  infant  colony  of  Arcadians,  paid  divine  honors  to 
Hercules  as  their  benefactor. 


Fig.  463.  —  MELOCACTUS. 


Cady  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  c^T)ET,  q.  v.]  A  person  fill¬ 
ing  the  same  oflice  in  an  omnibus,  or  street-car,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  cu7iductnr  does  in  the  U.  States. 

—  A  call-boy,  or  chance  messenger;  a  hanger-on;  a  loafer, 
(how.) 

<'n<lnret'ta,  in  Mixsusippiy  a  post-office  of  Choctaw  co. 
CatlaH'trill,  a.  [Fr.  cadaxtre^  from  cadre,  to  square 
with.)  Relating,  or  ]>ertaining,  to  landed  or  real  estate. 
C'atlaNtral  Survey,  «.  [See  Cadasthal.]  [Trigon.) 
A  trlgoiiomelvical  term  of  late  years  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  the  continent  of  Fnrope,  to  denote  a  survey 
on  a  large  scale.  A  cadastral,  as  opposetl  to  a  topograph¬ 
ical,  map  may  be  clelinod  to  be  one  on  wliich  the  sulqects 
represented  agree,  {is  to  their  relative  positions  ami  di- 
inensiuns,  with  the  objects  on  the  lace  of  the  country ; 
while  a  topographical  map, usually  drawn  on  a  small 
scale,  exaggerates  tlie  dimensions  of  houses,  ami  tiic 
breadth  of  roads  and  streams,  fur  the  sake  of  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  is,  owing  to  the  smaller  size,  necessarily  l<‘8s 
correct  than  a  cadastral  plan  The  scale  which  lias  been 
generally  mlopled  in  Europe,  is  ‘tKlCH  or  l-2.'»00  of  the 
linear  measure  of  the  ground.  Tliis  scale  corresponds  so 
nearly  to  25  inches  to  1  mile,  that  it  is  usually  spoken 
of  {US  the  25-inch  scale. 

Cada»»tro,  «.  [Fr.]  The  official  statement 

of  the  quantity  and  value  of  real  property  in  any  dis¬ 
trict,  made  for  the  purpose  of  justly  apportioning  the 
taxes  payable  <ui  such  property. 

C'ntla'vor,  n.  [Lat  ]  A  dead  boily ;  a  corpse. 
i'lMlav'eric,  a.  Fertuining  to  a  corp.se;  as,  cadaveric 
rigidity  — Danglixon. 

C'a<lav'eroii$4,  a.  [Lat.  cada^'ernxux,  from  cadaver,  a 
deaii  body,  a  corpse,  from  cadn,  to  fall  or  sink  down, 
to  die. J  Resembling  a  dead,  human  body;  pale;  wan; 
ghastly;  as,  a  aviarernux  face. 

—  Having  the  quality  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  corpse. 
i'ailavVr4»UKly,  atli\  In  a  cadaverous  form. 
Catiav'erouMiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ca¬ 
daverous. 

Ca4r»bait.  Ca<rclico-fly,  Case'-worm,  n.  {Zodl.) 

See  IMiRYQ\Mn.E. 

<^'a<r<lah,  the  surname  of  Abdat.laii,  who,  with  his 
father  .MHiimin-Caildaii,  was  a  zcalou.s  propagator  of  the 
Ismail ic  sect  among  the  Mohiimmedaiis  in  the  3d  century 
from  the  Hegira.  He  fonmle<l  numerous  secret  societies 
in  Syria,  Fersia,  and  N.  Alrica.  The  obj^K^-t  of  the  sect, 
ami  all  its  contederations,  was  the  establishment  in  the 
csillpliate  of  one  of  the  race  of  Ismail.  While  this  was 
the  political  object  of  the  Ismaili.  tliey  luul  jiIso  a  set  of 
hidden  doctrines  preserved  by  them  in  a  work  called 
Metzan,OT  the  “  Balance,”  in  wiiich  indifference  to  all 
rules  of  morality,  and  disbelief  in  all  the  tenets  of  re¬ 
ligion,  were  inculcated.  These  doctrines  bore  ample  fruit 
wiieii  the  principles  of  the  sect  w'ere  openly  avowed  ami 
practised  by  the  Carmathians,  tlie  Ismaili  caliphs  of 
EgypL  and  the  Asaissins  of  Fersia, 

Ca<1cliee»Fly,  n.  {ZoVl)  See  Foryganit).®. 

n.  A  kind  of  worsted  tape  or  ribbon. 
C'uU'tlo,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co.;  pop.  2,717. 
i'acl'ilo,  in  LonUiana,  a  N.W.  parish  bordering  on 
Tex.us  and  ArUansius;  area,  1,200  sip  m.  Surface.  Un¬ 
dulating,  ami  partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Caddo  lake.**, 
the  former  being  18  in.  long  and  6  wide.  These  lake.s, 
which  communicate  with  Red  River,  are  navigable 
throughout  this  parish.  Cap.  Shreveport.  Fop.  21,719. 
Caddo  B:iyoii,  in  Ttxax,  rising  in  Henderson  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  into  Neelies  River, 
i'addo  CroeSi,  in  Arkaosax,  rises  near  the  S.  border  of 
Montgomery  ca>.,  and  flows  into  Washita  River. 

<'ad<lo  CroeK,  in  Texas,  an  affluent  of  Brazos  River. 
— Anoiher,  of  Tarrant  co.,  flows  into  the  W.  fork  of  Trinity 
Jtiver. 

Caddo  Grove,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Hot  Spring 
county. 

Caddo  I^iaRe,  in  Texas  nml  Lonisiana,a  l.ike,or  rather 
a  bay  of  Lake  Stjda,  extemling  from  tlio  mouth  of  Cypress: 
Bayou  in  Texas,  into  Caddo  parish  in  Loni>iana;  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats  from  Red  River  for  halt  of  the  year. 
I'ad'dow,  n.  A  chough:  a  daw. 

i'a<l'dy,«.  (dimin.  of  cade,  a  barrel.)  A  small  box  for 
keeping  tea. 

Caide,  iJ.a.  [W.  to  keep,  to  look  after.]  To  make 

much  of;  to  hring  up  or  nourish  by  hand,  or  with  teii- 
UerneHs;  to  tame. 

— n.  [Lat.  cadiis.]  A  barrel,  or  cask ;  as,  a  cade  of  her- 
riiig.s.  —  Siiakx. 

Ca^lo,  John,  tlie  leader  of  a  popular  insurrection  in  the 
reign  (»f  Henry  YI.  of  England.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but,  claiming  kindred  with  the  royal  house  of 
York,  and  assuming  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  he 
collected  20,000  followers,  chiefly  Kentish  men,  who  in 
June,  1450,  flocked  to  his  standard,  that  they  might 
claim  redress  for  the  grievances  so  widely  felt.  C.  de¬ 
feated  a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces  at  Seven  Oaks, 
and  ohtained  possession  of  London,  the  king  having  re- 
tireil  to  Kenilworth;  hut  having  put  Lord  Say  cruelly 
to  death,  and  laid  aside  tlie  appearance  of  moderation 
which  he  had  at  first  assumed,  the  citizens  rose,  gave 
his  followers  battle,  dispersed  them,  and  put  C.  to  death 
1450. 

Cade»lainb,  n.  A  pet  lamb,  or  one  weaned  and 
brought  up  in  the  house. — Crabbe, 

Cadence,  {kd'denx,)n.  [Fr.  cadence;  It.  cadenza,  L.  Lat. 
cadmtia,  from  cadtt,  to  fall.]  A  fall  of  the  voice  at  tlie 
end  of  a  sentence. 

“  0  let  them  fall  f 

Their  cadence  is  rhetorical."  —Crashaw. 

— Modulation  of  sound  or  voice. 

“  And  all  the  other  elegancies  of  sound,  as  cadences."  —Pryden. 

{Her.)  The  marks  by  which  the  shields  of  the  younger 
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mpmbcra  of  familios  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
elder,  and  from  each  Hoa.e. 

other.  The  ordinary  ^ 

niark.s  of  coclence, or  ca-  12  3 

deucy,  will  be  fully  un- 
ilerstood  from  tlie  ac¬ 
companying  figure,  the 
explanation  of  which  is 
as  follows:  In  the  First 
House,  the  first,  second, 

&c.,  sons  are  deimted 
hy  1,  the  label :  2.  the 
crescent;  3,  the  mullet; 

4,  tlie  martlet;  5,  the 
annulet;  6,  the  fleur- 
de-lis;!,  tlie  rose  (not 
figured  in  the  cut);  8, 
thecross-moline ;  9,  the 
double  quatrefoil.  In 
the  Second  House,  or 
family  of  the  second 
son,  the  fi^^t  son  is  de¬ 
noted  hy  (1)  the  cres¬ 
cent.  with  the  label  up¬ 
on  it:  thcvsecomi, hy(2) 
the  crescent,  with  the 
crescent  upon  it;  and 
so  <ui.  In  the  Third 
House,  or  fiimily  of  the 
third  son,  the  first  son 
is  denoted  by  the  mul¬ 
let,  with  the  label  upon 
it:  the  second,  by  the 
nnillet,  with  tlie  cres¬ 
cent  upr)n  it ;  ami  soon. 

{.^aurge.)  An  eipial 
proportion  of  motion ; 

—  spoken  of  a  horse. 

{Mil.)  Uniform  time  and  pnee  kept  in  marching. 
{Music.)  A  term  denoting  the  conclusion  of  a  song,  or 
of  some  parts  thereof,  in  certain  place.s  of  the  piece,  di¬ 
viding  it  as  it  were  into  so  many  numbers  or  periods. 
Tlie  C.  takft.s  place  when  the  jiarts  fall  or  terminate  on  a 
note  or  chord  naturally  expecteil  by  the  ear.  just  as  a 
period  closes  the  sense  in  the  paragraph  of  a  dis¬ 
course.  A  cadence  is  ehhrr  perf  et  at  imperf-ct.  Tlio 
former  wlien  it  consists  of  two  notes  sung  after  each 
otlier,  or  hy  degrees  conjoined  in  each  of  the  two  parts, 
tlie  harmony  of  tlie  fifth  preceding  that  of  the  key-note  ; 
and  it  is  called  p'-rfect,  because  it  satisfie.s  the  ear  mors 
than  the  latter  The  latter  imperfict:  that  is,  wlien  the 
key-note  with  its  harmony  precedes  that  of  the  fifth 
without  its  added  seventh.  A  cadence  is  said  to  be  bro¬ 
ken, or  interrupted,  when  the  bass  raises  a  major  or  minor 
secoml,  instead  of  falling  a  fifth. 

— V.  a.  To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 

Ca'denry,  n.  Same  as  Cadence. 

CjMlene',  n.  [Fr.  cadent.]  A  kind  of  inferior  Turkey 
carpel. 

Ca'dent,  a.  Falling,  (r.) 

Cadeii'za,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Tin's  term,  although  ety¬ 
mologically  the  same  as  cadence,  is  used  to  denote  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  concerto,  introduced  at  the  plea.sure  of  a  player, 
to  exhibit  his  skill  of  performance  or  composition,  im- 
modiati  lv  before  tlie  end  of  a  movement. 

Ca^l'er  Id'ris.  [W.,  **Chairof  Idris,”  a  reputed  giant  ] 
A  mountain  of  England,  in  Myrionethshire.  5  m.  from 
Dolgelly,  consisting  of  an  immense  ridge  of  broken  pre¬ 
cipices,  10  m.  long,  and  1  to  3  m.  liroad,  the  highest 
peaks  reaching  2,914  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  very  picturesque. 

Caile'H  C'ove,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Blount  co. 

I'adot  {kadep.)  n.  [Fr.  cadet,  anciently  written  capdet, 
from  L.  Lat.  a  little  chief;  \i.  cadeWn]  Th% 

younger  of  two  brothers;  the  youngest  son. 

“  David  the  eleventh  son,  and  the  cadet  of  Jesse.”  —  Browne. 

— In  England,  Germany,  and  formerly  in  France,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  carries  arms  in  a  regiment  as  a  private,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  commi.s.sion. 

— A  young  man  who  studies  in  a  military  school ;  as,  a 
cadet  at  West  Foint. 

Cadets  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  67 
m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Ca<let'sliip,  n.  Rank  of  a  cadet;  commission  given 
to  a  cadet. 

Cadofs  Fiimins:  Idqiior,  n.  See  Kakodyl. 

C’udow',  C'adc'-worm,  n.  .See  Phkyg\md.«. 

Cad^e,  ikdj,)v.a.  [Scot,  caich,  to  toss.]  To  carry  a 
loaiT.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  England.) 

— To  sponge;  to  live  meanly  upon  the  bounty  of  another. 

Cad^for,  {kd^'er,)  n.  In  England,  a  huckster ;  one  who 
brings  dairy  produce  and  poultry  to  market;  an  itin¬ 
erant  vender. 

Cadff'y,  a.  Pleasant;  merry. 

Ca'di,  n.  [Ar.,  learned  in  the  law.]  Among  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  nations,  the  title  of  an  inferior  judge.  Cadi 
Lesker  signifii'SH  judge  of  a  high  order.  As  all  law  is 
founded  on  the  Koran,  tlie  Cadi  of  a  village,  as  the  Mol- 
lah,  or  superior  judge,  must  bo  chosen  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  priesthood 

C'adil'lac,  n.  [From  Cadillac,  a  towm  of  France.]  A 
description  of  pear. 

Ca'di<4,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  coarse  serge. 

Cadiz,  {kavdiz.)  a  jirovince  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
hounded  N.  by  theprovs.  gf  Seville  and  Huelva,  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic,  and  E. 
hy  Malaga.  This  prov.  belonged  to  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Seville.  It  is  traversed  hy  the  Round  Mountains, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  very  fertile.  Its  principal  rivers 
are  the  Guadiaro  and  Guadalete.  CUp.  Cadix.  Fop. 
401,700. 
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Cadiz,  a  fine  city  and  sea*port  of  Spain,  cup.  of  the  above 
province,  on  the  Atlantic,  83  in.  S.  of  Seville,  aiul  00 
NAV.  of  Oibrultar.  It  occupies  the  rocky  and  elevatfd 
extremity  of  a  lony:,  narrow  «pit  of  lainl,  projecting 
about  5  in.  N.N.W.  from  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  en(10v>ing 
between  it  and  the  mainland  a  spacions  bay.  which  has 
everywhere  good  anchorage.  The  port  Is  formed  by  a 
mole  projecting  from  the  city  into  the  bay  ;  but  it  is 
accessible  only’  to  small  vessids,  ships  of  large  burden 
anchoring  nearly  a  mile  off  shore.  C,  with  its  buy  and 
fortiftcatioiH,  is  probably  umnatched  as  a  naval  depot. 
The  city  is  finely  built,  with  straight,  though  narrow 
streets,  and  lofty  stone  houses;  and  tlje  r.»nii)iirt8  afford 
a  magnificent  promenade  and  sea-view.  It  pos>esses  no 
public  IniiUliugs  wortliy  of  particular  notice — the  most 
con.spicuous  being  the  light  hon.se  of  San  Sebastian,  on 
the  bastion  of  that  name,  the  lantern  of  whi<  h  is  at  un 
elevation  of  172  feet  above  sea-level.  The  city  lalK>rs 
under  a  chronic  scarcity  of  water,  luit  it  is  generally 
healtliy,  and  being  so  environed  by  tlu*  sea,  tlie  summer 
heats  are  less  violent  than  in  the  interinr.  C.  bears  an 
unfavorable  name  for  it.s  j>nblic  morals,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women  it  is  celebrated.  This  j)lace  pos- 
8e.s8e«l  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  America;  this  has,  however,  long  lieeii  abro¬ 
gated,  and  its  trade  has  dwimlled,  but  it  still  carries 
on  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  colo- 
nie.s,  and  many  of  the  Knrii[K‘an  countries.  The  staple 
export  is  wine,  of  which  the  quantity  shipped  in  186-1 
reached  an  estimated  value  of  $  ,633.620.  It  connects  by 
steam-lines  with  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Eurojie. — C. 
wxs  founded  hy  tlie  IMnenicians.  In  1596,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Engllsli.  In  1800  it  became  the  asydum 
of  the  Corte.s,  and  was  blocka<lGd  by  the  French  till  1812: 
and  in  1823,  it  surrendered  to  tlie  French  under  the  Due 
dWngonlemo.  I*>p.  61,750. 

Cn'diz.  in  Imlfana.  a  post-village  in  Henry  co.,  abt.  40  m. 
E.N.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

C'a'diz,  in  KetUucky,  atownship and  village  ofTriggeo., 
230  m.  W'.S.W.  of  fraiikfonl, and  9  m.  from  Cumberland 
River,  on  Little  River  ;  j)op.  of  the  twp.  3,U60,  of  vili.  68U. 

CtMliz,  in  A’cw  IrrA*,  a  po>t-olhco  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

Cadiz,  in  Ohio,  cap.  of  IIarrisc)n  co.,  a  lUmrishing  town 
in  Cadiz  tnwnship,  is  117  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus,  and 
23  m.  fnun  tin*  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling  It  is  tlie  princi¬ 
pal  market  of  the  co.  Pop.  of  the  towmship  -3,063;  pop. 
of  village,  l,4;t5. 

Cn'tliz,  in  U'wconsm,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Greene  co.;  p(p.  1,401. 

Catl'moa.  (^Anc.  Geog.)  See  Thebes. 

Cad'iuia,  n.  {Min.)  A  termapplietl  to  tlie  crust  formed 
in  zinc  furnaces,  and  which  contains  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  cadmium.  The  name  is  also  given  to  sulphide 
of  cadmium. — See  Cad.uium. 

Cairmiiiin,  n.  A  metal  found  in  small  quan¬ 

tities  in  the  ore.s  of  zinc,  its  presence  being  indicated, 
during  the  extraction  of  this  metal,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  brown  tlame  (brown  blaze)  at  the  commencement 
of  the  distillation,  before  the  characteristic  zinc  fl-ime 
(blue  blaze)  is  .seen  at  the  orifice  of  the  iron  tube.  C.  is 
more  easily  vaporized  than  zinc(l>oilingat  158°),  so  that 
the  hulk  of  it  i.s  found  in  the  first  iiortions  of  the  dis¬ 
tilled  metal.  If  the  mixture  of  C.  and  zinc  be  di.ssolve<l 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  witli 
hydro-sulphuric  aciil  gas,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  (7.  (CdS)  is  obtained,  which  is  employed  in 
painting,  under  the  name  of  c  td  nia.  By  dissolving  this  in 
strong  liy<lrochloric  a<*i<l  and  adillng  oarlxniata  of  um- 
moniii,  the  carbonate  of  C.  (CdA.COj)  is  precipitated, 
from  which  metallic  C.  may  be  extracted  by  distillation 
with  charcoal.  Although  resembling  zinc  in  its  vola¬ 
tility  and  its  chemical  relations,  in  appearance  it  is 
much  more  similar  to  tin.  and  emits  a  crackling  soninl 
like  that  metal  when  bent.  Like  tin,  also,  it  is  nialle- 
ablo  and  ductile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  be¬ 
comes  brittle  at  about  ISO®.  It  is  even  more  fusible 
than  tin,  becoming  liquid  at  212°,  so  that  it  is  useful  ft>r 
m  tkiiig  fn-ible  alloys.  In  its  behavior  with  acids  ami 
alkalies,  C.  is  similar  to  zinc, but  the  metal  i.s  easily  «lis- 
tingnished  from  all  others  by  its  yielding  a  cliaracterUtic 
chestnut-brown  oxide  when  Imated  in  air.  Tliis  oxide 
(CdO)  is  the  only  oxide  of  C.  The  iodide  of  C.  (Cdl),  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the  metal  in  the 
presence  of  water,  is  employed  in  photography.  Being 
a  very  stible  salt,  it  is  not  d<*compc*sed  when  adtlcd  to 
collodion.  For  this  re!i.son,  collodion  iodized  with  it 
pre.serves  its  sensitiveness  umliminished  during  many 
months.  For  photographic  purposes  it  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  respectable  chemist’s,  as  it  is  a  salt  that  is 
very  difficult  to  prepare  for  one’s  self. — The  equivalent  of 
C.  is  56-74;  sp.  gr.  8-6;  symbol  Cd. 

CRtl'imiH.  According  to  ancient  Greek  tradition,  C. 
was  the  lea<ler  of  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  settled  { 
at  a  very  early  date  in  Bteotia,  and  founded  tlie  city 
of  Thebes,  b.  c.  about  1450.  The  Greeks  attributed 
to  him  the  introduction  into  their  country  of  the  sixteen 
simple  alphabetical  characters;  and  the  close  analogy 
in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  alphabets 
renders  this  account  extremely  probable.  Uis  personal 
history  Is  almr)st  entirely  fabnlmis. 

Catlo'Hia  Valley,  in  New  JbrAr,  a  post-office  of  Dela¬ 
ware  CO. 

Cadotl's,  or  Cadotte  in  ^fontana  TerHlory, 

a  p;i,s8  through  the  Rocky  Muuntain.s, about  47°  N.  Lat., 
and  112°  10'  W.  Lon. 

Cadoiidal,  Georues,  {ha-doo'dal^  a  celebrated  Cbonan 
chief,  B.  1769,  w>us  the  son  of  a  miller  in  Morbihan, 
France.  In  the  protracted  and  sangniiiar}’  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  royalists  and  republicans  during  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Chonans  ami  Vendeans  wore  the  most 
resolute  supporters  of  the  royal  cause;  and  the  energy 


and  ability  of  C.  soon  raised  him  to  an  influential  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  adherents  of  the  ln)n8f  of  Bourbon.  By 
his  exertions  a  thoroughly  orgauizeil,  ami.  for  a  time, 
succe.'sful  resistance  was  made  to  the  republican  troops, 
in  which  he  displayed  military  talent  of  a  very  high 
order.  At  this  time  attemi>ts  were  made  by  Naimleon  to 
gain  over  C.  t'*  the  cause  of  tlie  reimblic,  and  a  lieuten- 
ant-generulsliip  in  the  army  was  offered  as  the  price  of 
his  HUlnni.ssion  :  but  he  firmly  ileclined  all  these  over¬ 
tures,  and  continued  a  determined  royalist  during  the 
whole  of  the  war.  He  atterwards  engaged,  in  concert 
with  General  Picliegrn  and  others,  in  a  con.-'piracy,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  obj(H-t  the  overtlirow  of  tlie  consular  govern¬ 
ment.  ami  the.  restoration  of  the  monarchy  ;  w-hich,  being 
discovereil,  was  arre.sted,  and  executed  in  IsiU. 

Ca<rr<ni,  in  Arhaiuasi,  a  jiost-towuship  and  village  of 
t’unway  co  ;  pop.  502. 

C'adirooaii,  a.  Relating  toCADUCEUs,  q.  v. 

i'aclii'ci'lCK,  n.  [Lat.j  {Antiq.)  A  rod  of  laurel  or  olive, 
with  a  repre-'eutation  of  twosnakes  twisted  r<nind  it.  It 
wa.s  the  symbol  ot  Peace,  and  formed  the  chief  badge  of 
heralds,  w  ho.se  persons  were  held  sacred.  In  MytIu)logy. 
the  C.  was  the  symbol  of  Mercury,  thence  called  Cadu- 
cifr.  to  whom 
it  is  said  to 
have  been  j)re- 
6 e n  t  c d  by 
Apollo,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his 
i  n  v  0  n  lion  of 
the  lyre.  This 
wami  was  able 
to  put  an  end 
to  strife  the 
moment  it  was 
thrown  be¬ 
tween  the  par¬ 
ties  at  vari¬ 
ance.  Mercury 
w’as  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  the 
patronofCom- 
inercc,and  the 
rod  of  till*  C. 
signified  PoW’ 
er,  the  ser¬ 
pents  iVw- 
deoce,  and  the 
wings  Dili- 
pence.  Itisslill 
used  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  as  the  symbol  of  Commerce. 

Cacliioibraii'cliiatoH,  n.pl.  [Lat.  falling. 

branchict.  gills. J  {Zf><Jl.)  Those  B.itrachians  which  un¬ 
dergo  a  metamorphosis,  and  lose  their  branchial  appa¬ 
ratus  before  arriving  at  the  period  of  maturity,  as  the 
frog,  toad,  Ac. 

C’a<lii'eily,  n.  [Fr.  caefun'?^,  from  Lat.  caeferg,  to  fall.] 
The  Fri*nch  use  this  word  for  that  portion  of  human  life 
wliicli  is  comprised  generally  between  70  and  80.  The 
age  which  precedes  decrepitude.  It  is  so  termed  in  con- 
8i*qnence  of  the  limbs  not  usually  possessing  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  body. 

C'adii'oaii^i,  a.  caducus,  from  cado.  to  fall.]  {Bot.) 

Falling  early,  or  soon  after  development,  iw  flowers. 

Cada'ariador*  Joh.n,  an  American  military  officer  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  war,  n.  in  Philadelphia  abt.  1743. 
He  commanded  a  volunteer corp.s  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  wa.s  afterwards  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  city 
battalions,  and,  finally,  w’as  made  brigadier-general,  with 
which  rank  he  commanded  tlie  Pennsylvania  militia  in 
the  w  inter  campaign  of  1776-7.  He  was  present  and  did 
gooil  service  in  tlie  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
Germ.intiiwn.  and  Monmoutli.  He  wounded  in  a  duel 
General  Conway,  being  provoked  by  his  conduct  as  the 
leader  of  a  cabal  against  the  commander-in-chief.  In 
1778,  Congress  appointed  C.  general  of  cavalry,  but  he 
declined  to  accept  the  position.  D.  1786. 

C'afl  waTlador*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

n.  [Scot.]  The  name  given,  in  Edinburgh,  to  a 
street-porter. 

Ca'dy,  in  Mirhigan.  a  post-office  of  Macomb  co. 

<'ady*s  ValN,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Lamoille  co. 

^’ady's  Tlliitiol,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bath  co. 

Ca'dysvillo,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Lamoille  co.,  Mor¬ 
ristown  township,  on  the  Lamoille  River;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Ca'dyvill^,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
about  6  m.  of  Plattsburg,  on  the  Saranac  River. 

C^^'caK  n.  Bag-like;  having  hut  one  opening,  os  a  ca;cum. 

Cie'eias,  n.  A  wind  from  the  north-east. 

Bore&s  and  Caciat,  and  Argest«s  loud."  —  Milton. 

Ca'oilia,  n.;  ra‘Oiliadjr,  r?.  pL  [Lat.  crFCM,<.  blind.] 
{Zoot.)  A  genus  ami  family  of  Batracliians,  formerly 
placed  among  serpents  on  account  of  their  form,  wliich  Is 
almost  cylindrical  or  worm-like.  The  species  are  inhab¬ 
itants  of  warm  climates,  and  of  marshy  or  moist  places. 

Cspcilius,  St.aiiu-j,  a  Roman  poet,  wiu?  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Romans,  who  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
comic  poets,  with  Plautus  and  Terence.  Of  his  w'orks 
there  remain  only  some  fragments,  and  the  titles  of  40 
dramas.  D.  168  n.  c. 

Csc'oum,  n. ;  p2.  C.^ca.  [Lat.]  (Atiflf.)  The  name  given 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  its  having 
but  one  opening,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called 
the  blind  gut,  ctrens.  The  caecum  is  the  commencement 
of  the  large  intestines;  begin.s  at  the  termination  of  the 
ilium,  and  ends  at  the  commencement  of  the  colon. — In 
man  there  is  but  one  cfecum,  very  small,  and  apparently 
unimportant.  In  mammalia,  how'ever,  it  is  of  enormous 
size  in  the  herbivorous  species  with  single  stomaens.  | 


and  is  found  to  secrete  an  acid  fluid  resembling  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice.  Fi>lie8  have  often  numerous  and  lung  ceeca 
In  birds  they  are  two  in  number,  and  situated  near  the 
terminaiion  of  the  intestines.  In  the  lower  animals, 
the  intestinal  glands  which  communicate  with  the  in- 
testin«*s  retain  their  primitive  form  of  cjeca. 

C'Uodiiioii.  {kad'mon,)  the  first  metrical  author  in  the 
Englisli  vernacular.  His  coinix'sitloti  is  a  kind  of  reli- 
gii.u.s  liymn,  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Creator,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  translations  of  Bede  by  Alfred  the 
Great.  Be>ide8  this,  there  is  a  long  Saxon  poem  attri- 
butetl  to  him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority:  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  ikiciety  of  Antiquaries,  ill  bvo.,  1832,  and 
consists  of  a  parajihra&e  of  some  jairts  of  the  Scriptures. 
I).  G80  A.  D. 

{kahn,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  dep,  Calvados,  on 
the  Orno,  30  m.  S.W,  of  Havre.  Thi.s  is  a  well-built, 
improving  town.  Its  streets  are  broad,  straiglit,  and 
clean,  and  its  free.stoiie  houses  have  a  goo<i  appearance. 
The  Place  Uoyalo  is  the  finest  square,  and  among  its 
jirincipal  buihlings  maybe  iioteil  the  fme  oM  church,  the 
Abbage.aux  JFomme.i:,  built  by  ^Villiam  the  Conqueror, 


Fig.  466.  —  cathedral  of  caen. 


and  in  which  lie  w  as  interred ;  the  Cathedral  (fig.  466); 
the  ChurLh  of  St.  Pierre  (possessing  the  finest  spire  in 
Normandy);  the  Hotel  de  A’ille,  and  tlie  Palace  of  .Jus¬ 
tice.  Libraries,  museums,  n  royal  college,  and  excellent 
schools  are  among  tlie  numerous  educational  institu- 
tiinis  of  this  fine  city.  Monu  f  L-aces,  hosiery,  linens, 
cotton  fabrics,  pottery,  cutlery,  hats,  paper,  and  leather. 
At  high  water,  vessebs  of  150-160  tons  ascend  the  riverai 
far  iw  the  quays  of  the  tow’n.  In  consequence  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  educational  establishments,  and  other  advan- 
Liges,  C.  is  a  favorite  resort  of  English  families.  This 
city  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  by 
whom  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  has  undergone  sev¬ 
eral  sieges,  and  fell  finally  into  the  possession  of  the 
Fren<  h  in  1448,  when  it  was  taken  trom  the  English  by 
**  Duriois  tlie  brave.”  Pop.  41,464, 

Caoiiozoio,  a.  See  Cf.nozoic. 

I'aor,  [Celt.,  city,]  a  prefix  to  several  places  in  Wales, 
and  Scotland. 

Caor'loon,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Monmouth,  on  the 
Uhk,  18  m.  S.  of  Monmouth.  This  was  the  hca  Siltn-nm 
of  the  Anglo  Romans,  and  was  then  of  great  importance, 
being  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Britannia  Secunda,  (mod¬ 
ern  Wales.)  At  a  later  perio*!  it  w’as  famous  as  a  seat 
of  learning,  nml,  in  the  12lh  cent.,  Giraldns  Cambren- 
srs  gave  a  lively  jiicture  of  its  wealth  and  magnificence. 
Many  fine  Roman  remains  have  been,  and  are  still,  found 
here.  P'p.  1,394. 

Caor'niartlien.  or  Carmarthen,  a  maritime  co. 
of  England,  in  S.  Wales,  having  S.  Caermartlieii  Bay, 
which  unites  with  the  Briti^h  Channel.  E.  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan  and  Brecon,  N.  Cardigan,  and  W.  Pem¬ 
broke.  Arm.  606.331  acre.s.  Surface,  mountainous,  in¬ 
terspersed  w  ith  fine  valleys.  Soil,  very  prmluctive  :  but 
agriculture  backward.  Iron  ore  is  the  principal  product 
of  the  county.  Pmn.  towns,  Caermarthen,  Llanelly, 
and  Kidwelly.  Pop.  in  1870,  116,944. 

Caermarthen.  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  situate  on  the 
navigable  river  Tow}’.  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  180  W. 
by  N.  of  London.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  ship¬ 
ping.  Pop.  10,687. 

Caer'narvon,  or  Carnarvon,  a  maritime  co.  of 
England,  in  N.  Wales,  separated  from  Anglesea  by  the 
Meiiai  Strait,  having  E.  part  of  Cardipin  Bay,  and  the 
counties  of  Denbigh  and  Merioneth.  Area,  370,273acre8. 
This  is  the  most  mountainous  co.  in  Wales,  being  trav¬ 
ersed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  great  Snowdon  range. 
It  has.  however,  in  some  parts,  fine  tracts  of  fertile  land. 
Immense  slate-quarries  are  worktHl.  and  lead  and  copper 
ores  are  found.  Pnn.  towns,  Bangor,  Caernarvon,  and 
Conway,  ihp.  in  1870, 106,122. 

Caernarvon,  a  sea-port  town,  cap.  of  above  co.,  seated 
on  the  Menai  Strait.  7  m.  from  tlie  Menai  Bridge.nnd 
I  205  m.  N.W.  of  Loudon.  This  is  u  fine  an  rapidly  im- 
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provf.is:  town,  and  exports  slates  in  great  quantities.  It 
is  principally  notaMe,  however,  tor  its  magnificent 
castle,  built  by  Kdward  I.  ol  England,  in  128J,  where,  in 
a  turret  which  may  still  be  seen,  was  horn  liis  son,  the 
first  Prince  of  ales,  aftei  wanls  the  unfortunate  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  P"p.  9,874. 

Ca^rnArvoiif  in  / 'ennsyZranta,  a  township  of  Berk-s  co.; 
pop.  927. 

— A  town.ship  and  village  of  Lancaster  co  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  1,566. 

Csi^Halpiii'ia,  n.  [From  the  name  of  C.tSAi.Pi.vus, 
q.  V.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order  Ccesalpiniecp . 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrul's,  natives  of  tlm  warm 
parts  of  America  and  Asia,  having  pinnate  or  bipinnate 
Waves,  showy  yellow  flowers,  and  stems  wliich  are 


Fig.  467.  —  c.csalpivta  crtst\,  (Brazil-wood.) 

a,  branch  wiib  leaves  and  Bowers  ;  6,  a  pod. 

usually  more  or  less  prickly.  The  useful  products  of 
the  genus  are  very  numerous.  The  valuable  dye-wood 
known  in  commerce  as  Brazil-wooil.  is  s.iitl  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  species  C.  crista.  It  is  U8e<l  for  dyeing 
rod,  rose-color,  and  yellow.  Bra/iletto-wood,  whicli 
produces  fine  red  and  orange  tints,  is  said  to  come  fi*oni 
C.brazili’nsis.  Nicaragtiiu  Lima,  or  Peach-wood,  which 
is  extensively  used  tor  dyeing  red  or  peach-color,  is 
probably  the  produce  of  C.  echinata.  The  exa<  t  species 
yielding  these  three  dye-woods  liave  not,  however,  as 
yet,  been  determined  with  certainty.  AnotluT  valuable 
dye-stuff,  also  giving  a  red  color,  isoht.uued  from  the 
Asiatic  ppeides  C.  and  is  known  as  Sapan.  Boo 

kurn,  or  Biikknni-wood.  The  roots  of  this  tree,  umler 
the  names  of  Sapan-root  and  Yellow-wood,  are  some¬ 
times  importe<l  from  Singapore,  atjd  employed  for  dye¬ 
ing  yellow.  The  twisted  legumes  o\'C.C'>ria}-ia  are  power¬ 
fully  a.stnngeut,  and  are  extensively  used  in  tanning. 
In  commerce  tliey  are  known  as  Divi-divi,  or  Libi-dibi 
polls.  The  legumes  of  C.p  ipai.,  the  Pi-pi  of  commerce, 
are  employed  for  similar  purposes,  hut  they  are  very 
inferior  to  them.  The  roots  of  C.  mortuyaand  nogn  are 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  the  woml  of  C.  fchinata  is  statwl 
to  possess  tonic  properties.  From  C.  oleospe.rma  an  oil 
is  obtained. 

Cspstal}>inie?e«  (sc-zdl-pin'^-f  .)  K  suh-order  of  plants, 
order  cliaracterizHd  by  hiving  petals  in  jestl- 

vation  iinhricatoil.  the  upperni  'st  interior.  The  g  •ner.i 
belong  to  tlie  warin  regions  of  the  globe,  and  smne  of 
the  species  —  the  locu.st-tree.s  for  exaiiqde  —  grow  to  a 
prodigious  size.  (See  IlrMEN.sv.)  Among  the  products 
of  this  sub-order  useful  to  man,  are  many  valuable  dve- 
woods:  such  as  Brazil-wood  Iogwood(//c- 

mfitoxylon\  and  bar-wood  (Bap'/ia);  many  excellent 
kinds  of  timber:  some  important  medicines,  as  senna 
{Cts!dn)y  and  bal.sam  of  copiiba  (C'ip  tifi'ra) ;  eilible 
fruits,  a.s  the  tamarinds  {r/im-arm'/w.r,  OMlnrium).  and  the 
c.arob  {(y.ratonia);  tanning  substance.s,  fibres,  and  gums. 

Ca^sal{>i'nii!9,  Avd^eks,  (or  Axdrka  C.^salpino,)  a 
celebrated  Italian  naturalist,  b.  at  .\rezzo  in  1519.  lie 
studied  medicine,  took  tin*  degree  of  doctor,  and  espous¬ 
ing  the  pliilosophical  doctrine  of  .\rlstotl«.  he  secureil  a 
great  number  of  disciples,  who  listened  eagerly  to  his 
prelections.  His  work,  entitled  Qiupstvmf>^  Peripatf- 
ticiv,  published  at  Florence  in  1569,  acquired  great  celeb¬ 
rity.  and  was  attacked  Ity  various  parties,  wlio  wished 
to  bring  the  author  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  They  failed,  however,  in  their  attempt.  It  issaid 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  liinfs  in  regard  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  He  devoted  mucli  attention  to 
botany,  and  endeavored  to  free  the  science  from  the  dog¬ 
mata  and  errors  of  the  schools  Being  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  I’isa,  C.  proposer]  a  classification  of 
plants  according  to  the  nature  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and 
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seeds,  and  initiated  a  new  jera  In  the  science.  In  his 
work,  De  Plautis,  he  divides  the  vegetable  kingdom  ac¬ 
cording  to  tile  duration  of  life,  whether  annual,  biennial, 
or  i>erennial,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  radicle, 
tlie  numher  of  seeds  in  the  fruit,  the  form  and  nature 
of  tlie  root,  and  tlie  absence  of  flowers  and  fruits.  This 
system  of  (/.,  althmigli  Imperfect,  led  the  way  in  tin*  ad¬ 
vancement  of  hotann  al  science.  He  devoted  attention 
also  to  mineralogy,  and  proposed  a  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  minerals.  CVs  herlrarium  is  preserved  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Florence,  lb  16U3. 

C'ii‘sar,  (3e'^ar,)  n.  (Hisi.)  Ibis  title,  originally  the 
name  of  u  branch  of  the  Julian  family  at  Koine,  was 
assumed  as  a  mark  of  dignity  by  tlio  emperors  after 
Nero.  It  became  subsequently  the  title  of  the  jiresump- 
tive  heir  to  tlie  empire,  and  the  next  title  of  dignity 
after  AogHstus;  but  was  superseded  in  the  Greek  emiiire 
ui  der  Alexis  Cumnenus  by  that  of  Sebastocrator.  In 
the  West,  it  was  conferred  on  Charlemagne,  and  was 
borne  by  those  who  succeeded  him  on  tlie  imperial 
throne  of  the  Holy  Komaii  Empire.  Although  tliis 
dignity  came  to  an  end  with  the  resignation  of  Francis 
II.,  in  1806,  the  title  Koiger  is  still  assumed  by  the  Em- 
jieror  of  Austria;  and  that  of  Oar,  or  TVar,  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Unssia. 

Cwsar,  (se'zar,)  Caitb  Jumps,  dictator  of  Rome,  was 
born  B.  c.  loo,  and  descended  from  the  Julian  family. 
At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  lost  his  father,  who 
WHS  pin?tor:  ami  very  shortly  after  that  event  married 
Cornelia,  tlie  daughter  of  Luciu.s  Cinna,  tlie  friend  of 
Marins.  This  connection  gave  great  offence  to  Fylla. 
who,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  ataiut  a  divorce, 
caii.sed  C.  to  be  Jl^o^cribed.  C  however,  escapeil,  and 
Sylla  was  at  length  induced  to  exempt  him  from  pro¬ 
scription.  thougli  unwillingly;  telling  those  who  inter¬ 
ceded  with  him  that  he  could  see  in  Csesar  the  germ  of 
many  Manuses.  Having  distinguished  himself  as  an 
onitor  in  the  impeachini  nt  of  Cornelius  Dolabella,  he 
speedily  grew  a  public  favorite,  and  became  successively 
military  tribune,  qim-stor,  and  jcilile.  The  profusion 
with  which  he  lavi.slud  his  liberality  while  holding 
oftices  involved  him  very  deeply  in  debt;  but  having 
obtained,  b.  c.  61.  the  government  of  Sjiain,  he  contrived 
to  amas.H  money  suflicii-nt  for  the  discliarge  of  his  debts, 
though  tliey  are  said  to  have  e.xceedcd  $7,500,000, 
ami  though  he  held  the  government  only  a  year. 
Having  uniteil  with  Pompey  and  Crussus  in  the  mem¬ 
orable  coalition  called  “the  first  triumvirate,”  he 
became  consul  (60),  ami  obtained  tlio  government  of 
Gaiil,  with  the  command  of  fonrlegions,58.  And  now  it 
was  that  Ids  gi-nius  had  ample  scope.  Hia  military 
career  was  rapid  and 
brilliant.  Belgians, 

H' Ivetian.s,  and  Ner- 
viaiis  succumbed  to 
him ;  the  German 
tribes  were  rejuilsed, 
and  Gaul  wils  wholly 
subjected  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  These 
transactions  and  his 
inva.''ious  of  Britain 
(55-54)  are  graphi¬ 
cally  relateil  in  his 
Cmimentarii  $.  llig 
succe.sses  liad  tlie  ef¬ 
fect  of  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  I’ompey, 
who  had  inlliu-nce 
enough  in  tlie  senate 
to  cuu.se  C.  to  be  re¬ 
called  from  the  government  of  Gaul.  He  refused  to 
obey  this  order,  and  marched  with  his  .irniy  into  Italy 
(49),  Pompey  retiring  into  Greece.  Having  seized  the 
public  treasury,  and  commissioned  Mark  Antony  to 
watch  over  Ids  interests  in  Rome,  he  proceeded  to 
Spain,  where  a  large  army  remained  in  Pompey’s  in¬ 
terest,  wliich  he  defeated,  and  on  hi.«i  return  to  Rome 
wa.s  detdared  dictator.  He  then  followed  Pompey  into 
Greece,  and  defeated  him  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (June.  4S),  from  which  Pompey  escaped  only  to  be 
assassinated  in  Egypt.  C.  next  jiassed  into  Egypt,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Aie.xamlrian  war,  and  restored  the  kingdom 
to  Cleopatra,  wlioso  beauty  fa.scinated  and  detained  him 
in  Egypt  for  nine  months.  Having  crushed  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  sons  and  friends 
of  Pompey,  and  having  been  honored  witli  four  several 
triumphs,  he  was  declared  perpetual  dictator  (44),  a  title 
wliich  some  of  his  friend.s  wished  to  alter  to  that  of  king. 
.And  a.s  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people — dazzled  by 
his  military  genius,  and  gratified  by  the  liberality  of 
his  largesses — were  insen.^ible  of,  or  indifferent  to,  his 
in.satiahle  tliirst  for  domination,  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  he  wouM  have  become  an  absolute  king, 
but  that  Brutus  and  other  republicans  penetrated  his 
designs,  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  his  life  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  freetlom  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding 
dark  hints  had  been  given  to  him  of  his  danger,  he  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  senate  without  taking  any 
measures  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  fell  beneath 
the  daggers  of  the  conspirators  on  the  ides  of  March, 
D.  c.  44,  an<i  in  the  5fith  year  of  his  age.  C’.  was  not  only 
the  first  general  and  statesman  of  his  age,  but  he  wivs — 
excepting  Cicero — its  greatest  orator.  As  a  hi-.torian, 
he  has  never  been  surpa.ssed,  and  rarely  equalled  in 
simplicity  and  vigor  of  style,  and  in  the  truthfulness 
with  which  he  narrates  events  of  which  he  w.is  an  eye¬ 
witness.  He  was,  in  addition,  a  mathematician,  philol¬ 
ogist,  jurist,  and  architect,  and  always  took  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  literary  society.  Most  of  his  writings  have  been 
lost,  though  their  titles  are  preserved;  but  we  still 
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possess  his  invaluable  Commcntarii  (generally  known 
as  “Cresar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil 
M’ars  ”).  The  tditw  prinerps  wa.s  printed  at  Rmne.  1449. 
One  of  tlie  best  English  accoiints  of  the  life  of  Cwsar  is 
to  be  found  in  Mt^nvale  s  History  of  tht  Homans  under 
Ow  Emjdrcy  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  The  Vie  de  O'sur,  in  3  vole., 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  ex-Eiuperor  of  the  French,  was  com- 
pleleti  in  1870.  A  good  Kjiglisli  translation  of  the  two 
first  vols.  has  been  juiblished  by  Harper  A  Broflier.s,  New 
York.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  style,  but  too  much  an 
apology  for  Napoleonic  absolutism, 
sar,  in  JndiaHa.  See  C.£sva  Creek. 

Ca‘Siare'a,  a  ruined  and  deserted  coast-town  of  Pales¬ 
tine;  Lat.  3*2°  23'  37"  N.,  Lon.  34®  44' 45"  E.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  the  cap.  of  tlie  dist.  in  w  hich  it  stands, 
anil  the  residence  of  a  pro-consnl.  An  artificial  harbor, 
a  cswtle,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  two  aqnedia  ts,  are 
among  the  most  perfect  remains;  but  a  great  extent  of 
ground  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  public  and  private 
buildings.  It  owed  its  existence,  or  inipoitance,  to 
Herod  tlie  Great,  wlio  named  it  Cosorea,  in  coinplinient 
to  Augustus,  B.  c.  22.  It  figures  in  tlie  early  history  of 
Christianity  as  the  place  wliere  Peter  converted  Corne- 
‘lius  ami  his  house  {Acts  x.  i  ),  and  us  the  scene  ol  Paul's 
memoralUe  speeches  to  Felix  and  Agiijijia  (j4c/s  xxiv., 
XXV.,  and  xxvi.)  Hero  also  Paul  continued  a  prisoner 
for  two  years  before  he  was  conducted  to  Koine,  after  hs 
had  appealed  to  Nero.  Vespasian  made  C.  a  Roman 
Colony  under  the  name  of  Fiavia  Colonia.  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  till  a.  n.  (35,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  In  1101  it  was  taken  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  and  in  the  wars  of  this  period  it  sank,  never  to 
rise  again. 

C'a'sa'roan,  Cesa'rian.  a.  Pertaining  to  Ctrsar. 

Ciesa'rt'aii  Operation,  n.  {Svrg.)  An  operation 
which  comprises  the  duugeruus  and  difiicnlt  task  of  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  opening  the 
W'onib,  and  extracting  the  child  from  its  enclosure  with¬ 
out  undergoing  tlie  natural  process  of  parturition  or 
birth.  It  bears  this  name  on  the  autliority  of  I’liiiy,  who 
ailudes  to  it,  saying  {Nut.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ix.)  that 
Ciesar  was  so  cuIUmI  from  being  taken  by  inci.-ion  from 
the  womb  of  his  motlicr,  and  that  such  persons  were 
called  Ofsoues.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  tliia  un¬ 
natural  and  dangerous  mode  of  delivery  are  somewhat 
numerous:  such  as  the  sudden  death  of  the  mother, 
either  prior  to,  or  at  the  moment  of,  being  seized  with 
labor  pains:  great  j»hysicul  exhaustion:  superfeetation 
or  malformation  of  eitlier  mother  or  child.  The  opera¬ 
tion  consists  in  making  a  perjienuicular  lateral  incision 
through  the  abdomen,  w  ith  a  shorter  transversecut,  and 
then  reflecting  the  triangular  flap  obtained,  opening  tlie 
side  of  the  womb,  removing  the  child,  tying  the  navel, 
and,  after  taking  away  all  the  secondaries,  closing  both 
apertures  by  a  few  iuterrnjitiMl  sutures,  and  treating  the 
patient  as  occasion  deniamls.  Though  this  operation 
has  been  frequently  performed,  it  has  seldom  been 
effi'cted  with  ;»erfect  success  a.s  regards  the  life  of  both 
mother  and  child — the  infant  living,  but  the  mother 
generally  dying. 

C'lpsare'a  Pliilip'pi.  (Anc.  Geog.)  See  Baxtas. 

Ciesar's  {see'tars)  C'reeli,  in  i/miuwa,  a  township  in 
l)earborn  co. ;  pop.  497. 

Ca*«ar*s  Creek,  in  Ohioy  enters  the  Little  Miami 
River  in  Warren  co. 

— .\  township  in  the  S.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1.114. 

Cw'sia,  n.  (CUem.)  A  strong  alkali  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  caesium  with  oxygen. 

Ca*'$iitini,  w.  [Lat.  casius.,  bluish-gray.]  (T/irm.)  A 
metal  discovered  in  1S60  by  Bnn.«ien  and  Kiichhoff, 
during  the  analysis  of  a  certain  spring  w’ater  which  con¬ 
tained  tliose  metals  in  so  minute  quantity  (2  or  3  grs.  in 
tlie  ton)  that  they  would  certainly  have  escaped  observa¬ 
tion  if  the  analyis  had  been  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  discovery  wa-s  the  re>ult  of  the  application  of  the 
method  of  Spectkum  Analysis,  q.  v.  C.  appeared  con- 
sbititly  to  accompany  Rubidium,  and  till  now  its  entire 
separation  as  an  element  has  not  been  effected.  It  is  so 
avid  of  oxygen,  that  even  in  the  condition  of  an  amalgam 
it  oxidizes  in  the  air.  ami  (leconijaises  cold  water,  Its 
hydrate  (C80,H04-110j  is  extremely  caustic,  as  is  the 
carbonate  whicli  forms  iiidUtinct,  deliipiescent  crystals. 
Its  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chlorite  have  been  obtained, 
the  latter  crystallizing  in  cubes,  which  deliquesced  in  air. 

It  forms  an  alum,  which  is  crystalline.  C.  has  been 
fouinl  in  lepidolite:  and  the  rare  mineral  poUuXy  found 
in  Elba,  and  resembling  felds]»ar  in  composition,  is  said 
to  contain  a  very  largo  quantity  of  it.  Equivalent, 
123‘4;  symbol  Cs. 

Cie«'pitA>se,  u.  See  Ce.spitosb. 

Ca'HtiiM,  (.'iees'tusA  n.  [Lat  ]  (Ayitiq.)  A  rough  gauntlet 
made  of  raw  liide,  and  strengthened  with  lead  or  plates 
of  iron.  It  w’as  used  by  the  wrestlers  both  to  protect 
their  hands  and  wrists,  and  to  give  force  to  their  blows. 
Thecsestus  was  also  a  kind  of  girdle  made  of  wool,  which 
the  husband  untied  for  his  bride  the  first  evening  after 
marriage. 

Cppsii'rft.  n.  [Lat.,  from  cado,  I  cut.]  (Pros.)  A  metrical 
break  in  the  verse  occasioned  by  the  separation  ol  the 
first  syllable  of  a  foot,  forming  the  last  of  a  word  from 
the  next  syllable  forming  the  first  of  another:  thus — 

*•  I  sin?  the  sofa  |  I  who  lately  sang 
Of  mao  s  first  disobedience  |  and  the  fruit.*' 

In  the  first  of  these  lines  the  C.  is  in  the  third;  in  the 
latter,  in  the  fourth  foot. 

Ctrsu'ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  caesura. 

ClP'toris  par'ibus.  [Lat.,  other  things  being  alike  or 
equal  1  A  term  frequently  employee!  by  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  to  denote  the  equality  of  all  other 
points  or  circumstances  except  those  at  issue  ;  as  when 
it  is  said  that  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
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latinp  In  a  pivcn  time  through  nny  sfc'ion  of  nn  artery 
\vill,  ca'teris  paribus.,  be  acconling  t«j  its  diameter  and 
its  licarness  to,  or  distance  Irom,  the  hem  t. 

Cafe,  (/.a/'tt,)  n,  A  French  word  corresponding  to  coCfee, 
and  ct»ffee-house. 

Cafeiict,  n.  [Turk. a  house.]  In  Turkey,  an 
inn.  Coffee-house,  or  curavuiiserai. 

raf  fa.  See  K^ffa. 

CaJle'ic  n.  (Chrm.)  A  substance  existing  in  cof¬ 

fee  It  much  resembles  gaJlotannic  acid.  (Sometimes 
called  Cuff  tannic  or  Chb/roymic  acid.) 

Cafreino,  oi-Thicink,  {kdf-ern\)  n.  {Cficni.)  A  cryst-alline 
alkaloid  found  in  tea,  coffee,  Paraguay  tea,  and  in 
giiaruha,  a  species  of  chocolate  prepared  fj*oni  tlie  fruit 
of  the  Paullinia  sorbites.  Tea  contains  from  2  to  4  per 
cent,  of  caffeine,  ct»ffee  hut  1  percent.  It  is  ejisily  ob¬ 
tained  from  tea  by  making  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  mixing  it  with  subacetate  ot  lead,  which  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  tannin,  and  transmitting  a  current  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid  b)  precipitate 
the  excess  of  lea*!.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool,  the  caffeine  crystallizes  out  in  long 
silky  needles-  It  has  a  weak,  hitter  taste,  and  luses  at 
352°.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  hut  a  small  quantity 
in  colli,  but  itis  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  ether. 
The  fact  that  caffeine  forms  tlie  es.sential  principle  of 
three  substances  used  by  wiilely  different  nations  is  a 
very  curious  one,  and  shows  tliat  the  craving  which  it 
Siitisfies  is  as  natural  as  it  is  universal.  The  use  of  tea 
or  coffee  as  an  article  of  diet  seems  to  exercise  a  very 
important  influence  in  retarding  the  wustein  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  Its  effect  on  tiie  human  system  has,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  to  he  fully  stmlied.  F ■nn.  Ciollio^4'  U* 

C'alfrarin,  Kaffkaria,  or  K \ffi-.-land.  {kdh/rair'e-a,) 
H  region  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  N.E.  confines 
of  Cilpe  Colony,  in  about  L  it.  32°  and  .34°  5^.,  to  belagoa 
Bay ;  Lon.  between  27°  30'  and  20'  30°  E.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  hy  the  Transvaal  Territory,  on  the  E  and  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  tlie  N.  hy  a  range  of 
mountains  running  E.  ami  W.  This  country  is  imper¬ 
fectly  defined.  Area.,  umiscertained.  Surface,  inoun- 
tuinous,  but  beautifully  wooded,  and  watered  by  several 
rivers.  Prn>l.  Millet,  maize,  and  fruit.  Zobl.  Ele¬ 
phants,  lions,  hippopotami,  rliinoceruses,  Ac.  Chm. 
Healthy.  —  Between  18.35  and  1851.  the  C  iffres  made  fre¬ 
quent  inroads  upon  Cape  Colony,  and  a  war  in  1847 
led  to  an  ap[»ropriation  of  a  large  portion  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory,  now  called  BrifUh  Caffrana,  and,  more  recently, 
the  new  divisions  of  Victoria,  and  ALlterL  Tlie  cap.  of 
British  C.  is  Kiug-William  Town.  /bp.  Unknown. — See 
Cakfhe,  also  Tiuns-Vaal.  page  2409. 

CalTre,  Capfir,  Kafir,  or  K  \ffir,  (Aru/V,)  n.  [Arabic, 
Ard^r,  an  infidel.]  An  inhabitant  of  Caffraria  in  South 
Africa.  The  color  of  the  C.  is  neither  black,  like  that 
of  the  negro,  nor  of  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf,  like  that 
of  the  Hottentot,  but  a  d«*ep  brown.  Hair  short,  curl¬ 
ing,  and  woolly;  but  it  is  not  of  the  woolliness  of  the 
negro  Nose 
tolerably  ele¬ 
vated  ;  lips 
large  and 
thick ;  but  the 
lower  maxil¬ 
lary  bone  does 
not  project  in 
the  remarka¬ 
ble  manner 
seen  in  tlie  ne- 
gro.andconsi*- 
quent  I  y  the 
facial  angle  is 
much  greater. 

The  body,  in¬ 
stead  of  being, 
us  in  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  dimin¬ 
utive  and  fee¬ 
ble,  is  muscu¬ 
lar  and  athlet- 
ic,and  the  stat¬ 
ure  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  race, 
the  pt-ciiliari- 
ties  of  the  fe¬ 
male  form  in 
their  Hotten¬ 
tot  neighbors  "7,^ 
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istence  among  them ;  and  the  genius  of  tlieir  language  is 
distinet  and  peculiar.  In  the  useful  arts  they  have  made 
considerable  progress.  Besides  domcslicating  tlie  ox 
and  sheep,  they  have  also  tamed  the  liorse  and  goat, 
and  their  agriculture  extends  to  the  cultivation  of  rye 
and  millet.  It  is  a  singular  and  distinctive  trait  that 
they  practise  universally  the  rite  of  circutneision.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  practice  tiiey  can  give  no  account;  and 
it  has  been  most  probably  derivj-d  from  intiTCourso,  at 
B<une  remote  period,  with  some  people  hy  whom  it  was 
practised.  They  are  believed  to  have  rweived  the  name 
of  Ciffre  from  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  their 
refusal  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Isl.im. 

Caf'l'ro-broacl.  n.  iBot.)  See  Enckphalartos. 

CafTriMtaii*  C'aliristan.  See  Kafiristan. 

Cafila,  CarUla,  Karila*  n.  [Ar.]  In  Oriental 
countries,  a  caravan  of  travellers  or  merchants. 

Cartaii,  Kartaii,  n.  [Kr.  cafetan  ;  Turk.  ^7-7/</?n.] 
A  kind  of  vest  or  body-garment  worn  by  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Persians. 

— -i’.  a.  To  clothe  with  a  caftan,  (r.) 
n.  Same  as  Keo,  q.  v. 


Cagfa'yan,  a  province  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  E.  Archi- 
pi*i:«go;  pop.  alit.  (iO.UPO 

Cag'a'yoii-NOO'lo<»«  an  island  of  the  E.  Archipelago, 
ill  Lat.  6°  58'  N.,  and  Lon.  118°  28'  E.  It  is  abt.  20  ui. 
in  circiiinference,  >vell  w’oodedand  elevati-d. 

Cage,  (A'ty,)  M.  [hr.  cage;  Ban.  kerne;  Scot,  cavte;  Lat. 
cuvea,  an  excavated  plaee.J  Originally,  a  hollow  place, 
cave,  or  den ;  specifieally,  an  enclosure  formed  of  wire, 
twigs,  Ac.,  lor  confining  birds  and  beasts;  a  stall;  a 
Coop. 

Aud  singing  birds  in  silver  cages  bung."  —  i>ryden. 

— A  prison  for  petty  maleiactors. 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage-'  —  Lovelace. 

(Cirp.)  An  outer  framing  of  timber  used  in  building. 

{Mach.)  Au  appliance  used  to  keep  a  valve  in  its 
jdace. 

— r.  a.  To  fasten  in  a  cage;  to  shut  up  or  confine. 

Caji'o'villo,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Haywood  co. 

n.  {Shipbuilding.)  The  uppermost  carved 
Work  of  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Cam'll,  {kaVye,)  (anc.  Cutlis,)  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
provs.  Urbino  ami  Pesaro,  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Petraro, 
14  m.  8  of  Urbino  ;  pop.  10,llfi. 

Cagrliari,  {Kal-yaiFe.)  (anc.  OcifaWs,)  a  maritime  city 
of  the  island  of  Sardiniu,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is 
seated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
tlie  island,  in  Lat.  3if°  13'  14''  N.,  Ltui.  9°  7'  48"  E. 
This  city  consists  of  lour  quarters,  and  a  suburb,  and 
lias  an  imposing  appearance  from  tlie  sea.  It  has  Some 
splendid  public  buiMings,  as  the  royal  palace,  the  cita¬ 
del,  the  cathedral,  and  tlie  university.  It  also  contains 
30  churches,  a  college  of  nobles,  a  public  library,  21  con¬ 
vents.  many  schools,  Ac.  The  port  is  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cagli¬ 
ari,  24  in.  across,  Inis  good  ancliorage  everywhere,  after 
getting  suimdings-  Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics,  soap,  saffron, 
Ac.,  with  a  large  trade  in  corn,  legumes,  salt,  oil,  and 
wine.  —  C.  is  very  ancient,  its  foundation  being  carried 
back  to  the  fabulous  ages  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  from  1798  to  1814,  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  continental  dominions  by  the  lYeiich.  The 
latter  honibarded  it  misuccessfully  in  1793.  Pop.  28,244. 

<'a$s;lia'ri,  Paolo.  See  Veronese. 

i'ag'liostro*  Alessandro.  Comte  de,  (kaVye-os-tro),  the 
assumed  title  of  a  great  impostor,  wliose  real  name  was 
Giuseppe  Balsam-',  u.  at  Palermo,  of  poor  parentage. 
1743.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Friars  of  Mercy,  wiiose 
order  he  entered  as  a  novice.  Here  he  acquired  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  chemistry  ami  physic ;  but  he  speedily  made 
his  escape,  and  cotninilted  so  many  frauds  in  Palermo, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond.  After  visiting  various 
parts,  he  at  lengtii  reached  Naples,  where  he  married  a 
woman  of  abandoned  character,  with  whom  he  travelled 
to  Spain.  Portugal,  and  England,  pretending  to  super¬ 
natural  powers,  and  wringing  considerable  sums  Irom 
those  who  became  his  dupes.  In  England  tliey  estab- 
lisheil  an  order  of  what  they  called  Egyptian  Masonry. 
and  as  their  dupes  were  of  the  higher  class,  they  easily 
obtained  from  them  the  loan  of  valuable  jewels,  on  jin*- 
tPXt  of  some  intended  ceremonial.  IVitli  tliese  they 
went  to  Paris,  and  lived  there  in  the  utmost  extrava¬ 
gance.  'I’he  Count,  however,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  on  a  charge  of  being  eonoernwl  in  tlie  fraud  of  the 
celebrated  “  diamond  necklace”  of  Marie  Antoinette: 
and,  upon  obtaining  his  liberty  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  France.  He  then  went  to  England  again,  and  soon 
after  to  Italy,  where  his  w’ife  divulged  some  of  his  crimes 
to  the  Inquisition.  He  was  confined  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  n.  there  in  1795.  The 
MCmoires  Autheotiques,  circulated  under  his  name,  are 
apocryplial. — Alex  Bumas,  Sen.,  foundt*<l  his  well-known 
romance  of  The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  on  events  in 
the  life  of  C. 

n.  An  English  provincialism  for  a  tough, 
old  goose ;  —  hence,  tlie  term  is  applied  to  rough,  unpal¬ 
atable  food. 

— An  inferior  breed  of  sheep. 

Ca^iiano,  {kan-ya'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Capitanata,  25  rr.  NE.  of  Foggia ;  4,600. 

Ca^fiiola,  Luigi,  Marquis  db^  {kan-yo'la,)-.\n  Italian  ar¬ 
chitect,  u.  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Milan,  1702.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  council,  and  was  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  political  affairs.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  the  Arco  della  Pace,  commenced  in  1807,  and  the 
l*orta  Ticinese  at  Milan,  the  Campanile  at  Urgnaiio, 
completed  in  1829.  and  the  Mausoleum  for  the  Motter- 
nieh  family.  I).  1833. 

Caliaw'ha,  in  Alabama,  a  river  rising  near  the  E.  border 
of  Jefler.son  co.,  and  fulling  into  the  Alabama  at  Cahawba. 
in  Balias  co.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  for  100  m. 

— A  pust-vilbige.  cap.  of  Balias  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alal'jim.i  river,  aid.  92  in.  below  Montgomery ;  pop. 
abt.  2,100. 

Cahier,  (Aa-c-ya.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corfea;,]  A  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  tied  loiwely  together. 

{French  llisl.)  The  reports  and  proceedings  of  certain 
assemblies;  as  those  of  the  States  General,  the  clergy, 
the  notables.  Ac.  The  famous  cahiers  presented  by  the 
States-General  io  (lie  King  i>f  France,  at  their  convoca¬ 
tion,  June  24,  contains  the  best  account  of  the  then 
state  of  France  They  w'eresystematizeil  and  condensed 
in  a  hook  in  3  vols.,  called  L Esprit  des  Cahiers,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Caliir,  or  Cahor,  {kar,)  in  Ireland,  2  small  islands  off 
tlie  coast  of  Mayo. 

—  A  thriving  market-town  of  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  river 
Suir;  pop.  4.000. 

— A  parish  of  Queen’s  co. 

Calliragg'b,  (Ara/i'er-aA',)  in  Ireland,  a  parish  of  co.Cork. 


Cabiroivoen,  {KnFse-veen,)  in  Ireland,  a  town 
of  Co.  Kerry,  2].^  m.  E.N.E.  of  Valentia;  1,569.  Hero 
Baniel  O'Connell  was  horn,  1775. 

Cabiroon'roe,  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  co.  Kerry. 
On  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  Bruidical  ultais. 
Height.  2,764  feet. 

Cabirooulisb*  (kah-er-kaii'lish,)  in  Ireland,  a  parish 
and  vill.ige  of  Limerick  co. ;  pop.  676. 

CabO€*s',  Cohoes,  Cohoos,  in  iV^w  lorA*,  a  thriving  city 
of  Alliany  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River 
pop.  1.3,307. 

Calu^os  Falls,  in  Mohawk  River,  N.  York,  3  ni.  above 
its  mouth,  'i  he  rivi  r  is  hero  about  1,000  feet  wide;  and 
the  rock  over  which  it  pours  extends  across,  in  a  direct 
line  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  is  70  feet  high.  From  the 
bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below,  tbe  fulJs  are  in 
full  view. 

Cabo'ka,  in  Missouri,  a  post-villnge  of  Clark  co.,  20  m. 
W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Cabo'kia,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Caliokia  Creek,  5  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Cabo'kia  C’reek,  in  Illinois,  flows  through  Madison 
CO.,  and  enters  the  Missis8iji]ii  River  at  Cahokia  village. 

Cabo'la,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Lyon  co. ;  pop, 
al'oiit  136. 

C'aboot',  «.  A  company  or  partnership;  as,  to  go  in 
cahoot  with  a  person.  (A  vulgarism  used  in  tbe  S.  and 
W.  States  of  the  Union.) — Webster. 

i’abors,  {hah-hdr\)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot, of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  60  m.  N.  of  Toulouse.  It  is 
ill  built,  with  crooked  and  imrrow  streets,  but  presents 
to  notice  some  few  fine  ancient  buildings.  Manuf., 
woollens  and  paper.  It  has  also  a  fair  trade  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  red  wine,  the  n>j  de  Crave  (raised  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood),  and  in  oil.  hemp,  and  flax.  C’ is  an  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  station,  ami  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Jolin  X\II., 
of  the  poet  Clement  Marot,  and  of  Murat,  king  of  Na¬ 
ples.  P>p.  15.228. 

C'ab'to,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Mendocino  co., 
44  m.  N.  of  Utah. 

C'ai'a|>ba.s,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who  condemned 
Chri»t,  and  w  as  afterwards  dismissed  from  his  office  by 
Vitellius,  upon  which  hejuit  an  end  to  hi.s  life. 

C’ai'oos,  a  group  of  small  rocky  islands  of  the  Babamaa, 
W.  Indies,  in  Lat.  21°  N.,  Lon.  72°  W. 

('aifa,  Caipba,  or  Ifaifa,  {kaVi-fdh,)  a  sen-port 
town  (if  Palestine,  situated  oj'po.-ite  Acre,  upon  a  spur 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  S.  siile  of  a  wide  semi-cir¬ 
cular  hay.  4  miles  across.  It  is  the  ancient  Hefa,  or 
Sycaminopolis.  It  covers  hut  a  small  sjaice  of  ground, 
and  contains  only  a  few  minarets.  The  houses  are  built 
of  rough  nnhewii  sandstone,  plastered  over  with  lime; 
the  roofs  flat.  Fop.  abt.  2,000  —  Moslems,  Christians, 
and  Jews.  C,  liaving  a  better  anchorage  than  Acre,  is 
fast  eclipsing  that  city  as  a  port,  and  wiiliin  the  last  few 
years  almost  all  the  trade  of  Acre  ha.s  hecii  transferred 
to  it.  The  river  Kishon,  referred  to  in  Scripture,  flows 
past  the  town. 

Catillc,  Nicolas  Louis  de  la,  (A'a??,)  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  b.  at  Rumigny,  1713,  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  Cassini  at  the  Obsei  vatory  of  Ihiris, 
and  afterwards  prolessor  of  mathematics  at  tlie  College 
Mazarin.  In  1751  he  visited  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  purpo.se  of  studying  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  he  determined  the  position  of9,000  previously 
unknown.  His  principal  works  are,  Astronomic  Fun- 
damtnta,Cours  de  MathCmaiiqaespures,  iixlum  Australe 
Stelbfei'um,  Ac.  B.  1762. 

C'aillet,  Guillaume.  See  Jacquerie. 

Ctiilliaucl.  Frederic,  {kaiVle-d,)^  French  traveller  and 
geologist,  B.  at  Nantes.  1787.  After  visiting  Holland, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  > icily,  In*  passed  into  Egypt, 
and,  umler  the  auspices  of  the  Pasha,  explored  a  portion 
of  the  Nile.  He  afterwards  went  into  Nubia,  and  discov¬ 
ered,  on  .Mount  Zabarah,  the  emerald-mines  which  had 
been  worked  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  was 
enaliled,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  transmit  to  the  pasha 
ten  pounds'  weight  of  the  precious  stones  which  he 
found  in  the  va.st  excavations  of  the  mountain.  He 
visited  Thebes,  knd  returned  to  Paris  in  1819;  liut,  be- 

*  fore  the  exiiiration  of  the  same  year,  he  once  more  set  out 
for  Egypt,  to  prosecute  his  travels.  He  now'  visited  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  oth(*r  oases  in  the 
desert,  and  subsequently  discovered  Assuur,  above  the 
confluence  of  the 'Taccazze  with  the  Nile.  In  1822  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  alterwards  took  up  liis  residence 
in  Nantes.  The  results  of  his  travels  and  discoveries 
have  Peen  given  to  the  world  in  various  volumes. 

Caillie',  R^n£.  a  French  traveller,  ii.  1799  at  Mauz5,  and 
celebrated  for  his  journey  to  Timbuctoo.  His  notes  of 
travel,  arranged  hy  M.  Jomard,  were  published  under 
the  title  o\'  Jounial  d'un  Voyage  d  TombiniKtou  ei  d 
Jenne  da7i.s  V  Afiiipie  Centrale,  3  vols  ,  Paris,  1830.D.I838 

Cairioiiia,  or  Caylloma,  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  dep  of  Arequipa ;  j)qp.  of 
province  abt.  27,000. 

Caillou  Fake,  {kadde>o',)  in  Louisiana,  in  Terre  Bonne 
parish,  2  in.  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  about  10  m. 
long.  It  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Cail¬ 
lou  Bayou. 

Caiiiincaii,  Caimaican,  or  Kaimacan,  (A*ai'md-/.dn,)  n. 
['Turk.]  A  dignibiry  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  Tliere  are  usually 
two  eVs,  one  residing  at  Constantinople  as  the  governor, 
the  other  attending  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  capacity  of 
lieutenant.  Sometimes  there  is  a  third,  who  attends 
the  Sultan. 

Cai'maii,  n.  See  Cayman. 

Fain,  {kain.)  The  firei-born  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
fii-st  murderer.  (See  Abel.)  He  hecame  an  outcast, 
travelling  to  the  E.  of  Eden,  where  he  built  a  city  and 
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The  Jewish  tradition  is,  that 


had  a  son  named  Enoch, 
he  wjis  slain  bv  Enoch. 

ill  InUiunUy  a  township  of  Fountain  co. :  vov. 
1,802.  ^  ^ 

Caiii'an,  {Script  y)  son  of  Enns,  and  father  of  Mahala- 
leel.  —2.  Son  of  Arpliaxad  and  father  of  Salah. 

CaIii  Creek,  in  <!?.  (kirnUna,  joins  the  Catawba  a  few 
miles  S.W.  of  Lancaster  Court-House. 

Caiiies'ville,  in  Misis<‘uriy  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co 

Caiiilte.H,  orCaiii'iaiiM,  n.pl.  {l^d.  Hist)  A  Gnostic 
sect  that  arose  in  the  2d  century.  They  pretended  that 
Cain  was  pnainced  by  a  superior  virtue  to  that  whicli 
prt>duced  Abel,  who  was  thus  easily  overcome.  They 
honored  all  the  worst  characters  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Judas  among  the  uuiuber.  Origen  did  not  regard  them 
as  Christians. 

Caiiiozo'ie,  a.  [Gr.  kainos^  recent,  zoe.  life.]  {Gent)  A 
term  applied  to  the  upper  stratified  systems  Indding  re¬ 
cent  forms  of  life,  as  distinguished  from  .\ftsozoic  (hold¬ 
ing  intermediate),  and  Hdc.ozoic  (holding  ancient  and 
extinct  forms).  The  C.  period  embraces  the  tertiary  and 
post-tertiary  systems. 

Cain's,  in  Geftrgia,  a  post-vill.  of  Gwinnett  co. ;  pop.  874. 

Cain's,  in  Pennsijlvama,  a  small  post-village  of  l>aucas- 
ter  co. 

Cain’^  Store,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Pulaski  co. 

Cainn'vtlle,  in  Tninesst^e,  a  post-village  of  Wilson  co. 

Cain'ttick,  in  *V.  Qxrntind,  a  P  0.  of  New  II. mover  co. 

Caiii'ville,  in  IPiscoasm,  a  post-office  of  Rock  co. 

Caique,  Caic,  (kd-ed/,)  n.  [Fr.  cui'c;  Sp.  It. 

caiixOy  from  Turk,  qdig,  boat.]  A  skiff  attached  to  a 
galley. 

— A  boat  used  on  the  Bosphorus:  as,  the  Sultan’s  caique. 

^'a  ira,  (.s-ti  e'rd,)  n.  [Fr.  "Jt  (the  Revolution)  shall  g» 
....  1*1  ,  ^  of  u  famous  revolutiouarv 


has  always  been,  and  still  is.  the  seat  of  the  best  schools 
lor  Arabic  literature,  and  Moliainmedan  theology.  Most 
European  nations,  as  well  us  the  American,  liave  vice- 


t>u.”]  {Hist.) 
soug,  beginning  witli — 

“  Ah.  '“a  ira,  ra  ira,  ta  ira  I 
Les  arisUK:rttte.s  a  ia  lauterne  !  ” 

It  was  composed  in  1790  in  denunciation  of  the  French 
aristocracy,  and  for  4  years  inflamed  the  lower  classes, 
and  incited  them  to  <i«eds  of  cruelty.  Tlie  melody  is 
older  than  the  words,  having  been  a  favorite  air  with 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  not  true,  as  asserted  in 
the  “New  AiiKTican  Encv'-lopedia,”  that  (his  has  be¬ 
come  naturalized  among  tlie  French  national  songs. 
This  sanguinary  song,  associate*!  with  tlio  mo.st  terrilde 
scenes  of  the  Revolution,  is  repudiated  in  France,  even 
by  tho.se  who  are  enthusiastic  doctrinaires  of  the  first 
U  •volution. 

Cu  Iru,  in  rtV^/nia,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  on 

^  Willis  River,  6J  m.  W.  of  Riclimoml. 

Cull'd,  ( K'dir  t)  n.  O.ie  who  tramps  the  country  to  find 
work:  an  itinerant  tinker;  a  vagrant. 

••  The  tribes  of  gipsies,  jockles,  or  caird*.”  ^Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cuirn,  kdra,)  n.  [W.  earn  ;  G.iel.  earn,  cairn  ;  Ar.  kern. 
a  little  hill.j  A  round  -»r  c«mical  heap  of  shmes  erected 
as  a  sepulchral  mmum  ^nt.  Tliey  are  found  on  tlie  hills 
of  Englaml,  Wales,  an  i  Scotland,  and  some  have  as¬ 
signed  to  them  a  pe  ■iiliarch  uMCte-r.  as  receptacle.s  for  the 
b*»dies  of  criinin.ils  burnt  in  the  wicker  images  of  the 
Druids.  &c.  According  t*)  s  une  antiquaries,  cairn  is  di.s 
tinct  from  ciniedd,  the  Welsh  name  for  heap.s  of  stones 
on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  ( Carne.dd  David,  Carn^dd 
L^ewdtyn.  <fec.),  which  are  said  to  have  been  sacrificial 
Some  cairns  are  undoubtedly  sepulchral.  In  comm')n 
language,  a  cairn  Is  •di.stinguished  from  a  barrow,  the 
former  being  a  lieap  *>f  stones,  the  latter  a  mound  of 
earth:  but  in  all  probability  they  had  for  the  most  part 
the  same  object,  ami  tl»o  difference  of  materials  was 
merely  occasione*!  by  local  circumstances.  —  See  B\rriw. 

— A  pile  of  8t«mes  erected  as  a  landmark,  as  in  exploring, 
surveying,  &c. 

Cairii'^orin  Stone, «.  (.i//u.)  The  name  given  to 
jiellucid  wini*-yell*w  varieties  of  sni'iky  quartz,  after 
the  mountain  of  Ciirng)rm,  in  SjotUad,  where  they 
are  found  They  are  much  used  for  seals,  brooches,  and 
the  larger  forms  of  jew’elry. 

Clli'ro,  or  IvvHrav,  (Ar.  E!  (Tiahireh.  “the  victorious,” 
sometimes  called  ItRand  Cviro,  ami  by  the  inhabitants 
Ma<r,)  the  imxlern  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city, 
of  the  Mohannue  l  in  world;  chief  residence  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy.  and  so.at  of  his  govt.,  near  the  right  or  E.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  about  12  m.  above  the  apex  of  its  <ielta.  112  m. 
S  E.  of  Alex;ui'lria,  97  S.S  W.  of  D.imietta,  ami  7o  W.  of 
Suez,  on  the  railw.iy  from  Alexandria  to  Suez.  Viewed 
from  a  distance,  (t.  h  is  a  maguiftcent  appearance,  but, 
like  most  other  Misteni  citie.s,  the  charm  departs  upon 
a  closer  imspuction.  A  gre.it  part  of  it  is  sipialiil,  ami, 
hence,  noce.ssarily  nnh'althy,  but  according  to  recent 
accounts,  the  rigid  pidice  surveillance  est  iblishe*!  by  the 
later  viceroys  hive  effected  sucli  a  change,  that  for 
cleanliness,  iis  well  ;i8  order,  quiet,  and  the  absence  of 
crime,  C.  may  now  nnk  witli  the  host  governed  cities 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  city  coiitiins  240  principal 
streets,  46  squares,  11  bazaars,  140  children’s  schools,  300 
public  cisterns,  1,166  coffee-houses,  65  public  baths.  406 
mt>sque.s,  and  several  good  hospitals.  The  whole  city 
is  surroumied  by  a  stone  wall,  and  possesses  a  strong 
citadel  built  bv  Saladin  about  1176.  It  is  entereil  by  4 
gates  of  considerable  size  and  magnificence,  and  the 
streets,  though  crooked,  ba*lly  pave«i,  and  narrow,  are 
rendered  toleral)ly  cool  by  the  upper  stories  of  the 
liouses  projecting  over  them.  Tfie  Jewish  quarter, 
is  tlie  oldest  and  the  filthiest  in  the  city.  Of  the 
open  space.s  or  s(piares,  Esbfkiah.  the  i)rincipal,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  td’  the  finest  palaces  and  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city,  and  its  centre  is  laid  out  as  a  ganien, 
annually  overflowed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
Within  the  citadel  are  the  palace  and  harem  of  the 
Pasha,  the  mint,  divan,  state-mosque,  and  arsenal.  C. 
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consuls  here:  it  is  the  sent  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  church;  tiiiTo  are  botli  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
convents,  ami  an  Englisli  church.  Few  Europeans,  how¬ 
ever.  r<*8ido  in  C.  The  neighborhood  of  this  metropolis 
abounds  with  palaces  and  objects  of  great  interest  (too 
numerous  to  mention  here).  C.  has  manufiicturo.s  of 
ann.s,  accoutrements,  gunitowder,  clotliing,  paper,  &c.  — 
This  city  is  suppo.scd  to  have  been  f*)unded  bv  Janhar, 
an  Arab  general  under  the  first  Fatimite  caliph,  in  970. 
Tlie  caliph  Moez  afterM'ards  made  it  the  cap.  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  which  distinetion  it  retaine*!  until  the  over- 
thr«>\v  of  the  Mameluke  dynasty  by  the  Turks,  in  1517. 
It  was  the  residence  *>f  the  pasha  of  the  Turkish  prov 
of  Egypt  till  179.S,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
who  lield  it  until  its  capture  by  tlie  English  and  Turks, 
in  ISOl.  C.  wius  th*‘  scene  *)f  the  ma.s.'iacre  of  the  Mame¬ 
lukes,  by  order  of  5I'‘hemet  All,  in  1811.  Pop.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  p*u't  of  Ih-nlac  on  the  Nile,  ami  Ohl  Cairo,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  353,851.  of  which  number  abt 
250,un0  are  Egyptian  Mo.slems,  10,000  Copts,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  Jews  and  foreigners. 

Cfti'ro,  in  Georgia,  a  po.st-village  of  Decatur  co. 

Cai'ro,  in  Illinois,  a  town  of  Alexaml-r  co.,  at  fhe  junc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Ohio  ami  Mississippi  rivers,  on  a  low  point 
of  land  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  State,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  inundations.  It  is  tho  S.  terminus  t)f  the  Illinois 
Central  U.  R.,  which  connects  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
line ;  pop.  6,267. 

Cairo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  co. 

Cairo,  in  Iowa,  a  p‘)8t-village  of  Ii*)uisa  co.,  7  ra.  W.  of 
Wapcdlo  and  30  N.N.W.  of  Burlingt*)!!. 

C’airo,  in  Keotuc'.y.  a  sm  ill  village  of  Henderson  co. 

Cairo,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  K:imiolplj  co. 

Cairo,  in  Hrw  J'or.V,  a  p*jst-township  of  Greene  co.,  is 
drainotl  by  C.itskill  Creek  ;  p-p.  2,283. 

Cairo,  in  O'lio.  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  6  m.  N.  of  Lima. 

— A  post-office  of  Stark  co. 

Cairo,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Edgefield  dis¬ 
trict. 

Cairo,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Sumner  co..  on  Cum¬ 
berland  River,  3d  m.  N.E.  of  Nashvilb' ;  pop.  629. 

Cairo,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ritchio  co., 
30  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

Cais'MOil,  n.  [Kr.,  from  came,  a  box  or  ohe.st.]  (MU.) 
A  tuml>ril,  or  wagon,  in  whicli  ammunition  for  the  use 
of  artiliory  is  carried.  —  A  large  wooden  chest  charged 
witli  powiler  an<I  sliell,  ami  buried  umler  or  near  any 
fortificatifUi,  to  be  exploded,  if  necessary,  like  a  mine. 

{.Mir.)  A  machine  for  raising  vessebs,  resembling  an 
enormous  chest,  with  an  air-tight  chamber  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  which  will  not  allow  it  to  sink  l»eyonil  a  certain 
depth.  In  order  to  raise  the  ve.ssel,  it  is  sunk  by  lettinp 
the  water  into  it,  and  brouglit  umler  the  ship's  bottom, 
and  there  secured.  The  holes  tlirough  whicli  the  water 
entered  are  then  closet),  ami  the  water  pumpe*!  out 
This  causes  it  to  rise  and  lift  the  vessel,  bringing  the 
bottom  out  of  the  water  for  inspection  ami  rcpiirs, 
wliicli  can  be  thus  effected  without  bringing  the  vessel 
into  dock,  or  hauling  her  on  shore. 

(Arch.)  A  sunken  panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or 
in  tho  soffit  of  a  cornice :  in  ceilings  they  are  of  various 
geometriCH'iI  forms,  anti  often  are  eiiriclied  with  rosettes 
or  other  ornaments. 

{Civil  Engineering.)  An  inclostire  or  large  vessel,  in 
which  the  foundations  of  a  britlge  are  built  In  the  dry; 
and  tlie  ve8.s»d  being  bnuight  over  the  position  a.s.sigiieii 
to  it  (tlie  groumi  being  first  properly  dredgetl,  or  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it),  the  sides  are  removed,  and  the  whole 
structure  then  subsides  into  its  place.  Sometimes  the 


sides  are  designed  to  remain,  and  the  fonndationsin  those 
cases  arc  protected  hy  Kiose  stones  thrown  down  around 
the  caisson.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  gate^ 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  entrance  to  graving  docks 
or  other  similar  works. 

Vnitawist'hy  Creek,  in  JVorth  Carolina,  flowing 
JS  VV.  into  Gliowun  River. 

Caitli^iiesM,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  occujiyiug 
its  N.E.  extremity,  having  on  the  W.  the  co.  of  Sut’her- 
land,  and  N.E.  and  N.  the  ocean.  Duniiet  Ileail,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  tliis  co.,  in  Lat.  58°  N.,  L«<n.  3°  22'  W., 

i.s  tho  most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain.  Arta.  712 
sq.  m.  Surface.  MouutainouK,  and  in  many  tracts  cov¬ 
ered  by  exteii.sive  moors.  S'il.  Poor;  oats  and  poUiti'CS 
being  the  staple  crops.  Wick  and  Thurso,  its  prim  ijiul 
towns,  are,  at  present,  tlie  chief  seats  of  the  British 
herring  fisliery.  Pop.  in  1871,  39,989. 

Caitilt*,  {kd'tif,)  n.  (It.  cattivo\  Lat.  captivus.  a  captive  ; 
from  capio,  to  take.}  Originally,  a  captive  or  slave.  In 
a  modern  sense,  a  degraded  wretch;  a  mean  villain;  a 
despicable  slave. 

*•  Vile  caitiff !  vassal  of  dread  and  despair. 

Unworthy  of  the  common  breathed  air.”  —  ^pen^er. 

— a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of,  the  qualities  of  a  caitiff; 
moan;  vile;  desjnoable. 

or  Kay,  {kaze)  John,  b.  at  Norwich,  England, 
1510,  was  physician  tif  Edwanl  VI.  uml  (jiieens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  He  D  at  Canibriilgc,  1573,  leaving  his  estate 
for  the  founding  of  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  into  a 
college,  now  called  Gonville  and  Cains  College. 
CaJ'aiiUH;  «.  [from  the  Malay  name  (JotjungJ]  {Boi.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order  I’apilionacfce.  The  species 
yield  a  kind  ol  pulse,  known  as  pigeon-peas,  much  used 
for  food  by  the  poor  of  the  West  Indies.  In  Jamaica, 
pigeons  are  usually  led  with  these  seeds ;  hence,  their 
English  name. 

C'aJ'aput,  n.  {Bot.)  Sec  Mei.aleuca. 

I'ajazzo,  (Aa/i-jaT«o,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  jirov.  Caserta, 
on  a  hill  near  the  \olturno,  11  m.  N.E.  by  E.  ol  Capua. 
This  town  is  very  ancient,  and  is  detended  by  a  castle 
built  by  the  Lombards.  Pop.  0,801. 

C’aJ'eput,  n.  See  Melaleuca. 

Ca.ietan,  {kah-iju-tan',)  Thomas  be  Vio,  an  Italian  cardi¬ 
nal,  B.  at  Gaeta,  1409.  In  1618,  Leo  X.  sent  liim  as  legate 
into  Germany,  his  high  character  and  his  learning  giving 
him  great  Weight  and  influence.  Luther  appealed  be¬ 
fore  him  at  Augsburg,  but  their  conferences  were  with¬ 
out  result;  tlie  legate  insisting  on  one  point — retracta¬ 
tion — and  the  monk  8lea*lily  relnsing.  C.  was  soon  aftiT 
named  bishop  of  Gaeta,  was  again  sent  into  Germany  in 
15*23,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  in 
1527.  1).  1534. 

Cajole,  {ka-jol'.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  cnf.Ur.']  To  coax ;  to  court ; 
to  wheedle ;  to  entrap;  to  delU'le  or  deceive  by  flattery. 

’•  Thought  he  ’tis  no  mean  psirt  of  civil 
Slate  prudence,  to  cajole  the  devil.”  —IJudibroM. 

Cajole'nient,  n.  Deception  by  wheedling  measures; 
cajolery. 

Cajol'er,  n.  One  who  cajoles:  a  flatterer  :  a  deluder. 
Cajol'ery,  n.  Flattery  ;  a  wheedling  to  delude. 

Cuke,  (kdk,)  n.  [Du.  lock;  Swed.  laka\  Ger.  kuchen, 
from  kochen,  to  cook,  to  boil ;  Lat.  coquo,  to  cook,  to 
bake.]  A  small  round  mass  of  dough  Inked;  a  com¬ 
position  of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  &c.,  baked  into  a  small 
round  mass. 

Dost  tbou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  do 
more  cuken  and  ale  ?  ”  —  Shaks. 

— Anything  in  the  form  of  a  cake;  a  mass  of  matter  con¬ 
creted  ;  as,  a  cake,  of  soap. 

"  And  cakes  of  rustling  ice  come  rolling  down  the  fiood.”  Dri/den, 
—V.  a.  To  form  into  a  cake  or  mass. 

— u.  i.  To  Concrete,  or  form  into  a  hard  mass. 

*'  And  clotted  blood  that  within.”  —  Addison. 

Ca'kile,  {B>t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  .Sra5.nca- 
ceee.  The  Sea  Rocket,  C.  maritima,  native  of  the  sea- 
coast  and  of  the  lake-shores  of  New  York,  is  a  smooth, 
succulent  plant,  branching  and  procumbent,  6-12  inches 
long.  Leaves  minute-dental,  caducous:  flowers  on  short, 
flesiiy  peduncles,  in  terminal  spikes  or  nicemes ;  petals 
purple,  obtuse  at  end  ;  blosMoming  in  July. 

Cuk'iitg*  Coal,  n.  A  term  applied  to  those  kinds  of 
bituminous  coal  which  form  a  pasty  cake,  or  swell  and 
expainl  in  the  fire  somewhat  in  tlie  manner  of  borax 
when  exposed  to  heat. 

C'Ul,  n.  {Mining.)  In  Oirnw'all,  England,  a  term  given 
to  a  kin*I  of  iron  gossan  stone  found  in  the  bryle  and 
backs  of  lodes,  much  of  tho  color  of  old  iron  ;  reckoned 
a  poor  brood  with  tin. 

Calabar',  a  territory  of  Western  Africa,  situateon  Cross 
River,  which  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  forms, 
at  its  mouth,  a  species  of  testuary,  opening  into  the 
Bight  of  Biafra.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Acoons,  Coons,  and  Oniun.  or  Bosun,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name.  'There  are  also  places  called  Duke  Town, 
an*l  Creek  Town,  which  are  the  seats  of  missions. — New 
Calabar,  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  falls  into  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  in  Lat.  4°  30'  N.,  Lon.  8°  20'  E.  The  town  of  the 
same  name,  situate  on  an  island  formed  of  two  branches 
of  the  river,  is  the  centre  of  Dutch  commerce. 

Calabar'  Bean,  n.  The  product  of  the  I^ysostigma 
venetiosa,  importcil  fnim  Africa,  where  it  is  used  me¬ 
dicinally,  and  as  an  ordeal  in  cases  of  suspected  crime; 
if  it  causes  vomiting,  it  indicates  innocence;  if  purging, 
guilt.  It  operates  as  an  emetic  an*l  purgative,  and  also 
as  H  narcotic  poison  ;  it  induces  fainting  fits,  and  partial 
paralysis.  It  has  been  lately  asserted  tliat  the  C.  B.  is 
an  antulote  to  Strychnia. 

Csil'i^bti'sfks,  in  Arizona,  a  post-office  of  Pima  co. 
Cal'abaHh,  n.  [Sp.calaheiza.]  The  fruit  of  the  Calabash 
tree,  also  called  Bottle-Gourd.  It  contains  a  pale  yellow. 
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Fig.  471.  —  CALABASHES. 


juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste;  and  is  coTered  with 
a  greenish  yellow  skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,  and 
woody  shell,  which 
is  employed  in  the 
West  Indies  in  lieu 
of  various  kinds  of 
domestic  utensils, 
such  as  bottles,  cups, 
and  goblets  of  every 
description.  They 
are  olten  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  and  curiously 
carved  with  colored 
figures.  Therindsof 
gourds  are  also  some¬ 
times  similarly  used, 
and  Called  Calabashes. 

Cnl'abaHli-tree,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Cuescentia. 

Calaboose',  n.  (From  Sp.  calaUtzo,  a  dungeon.]  A  term 
given  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  to  a  priKon,  jail,  or  cell. 

Calabo'zo,  an  inland  town  of  S  Am**rica,  in  Venezu¬ 
ela,  prov.  Caracas,  near  the  Onarico  Kiver.  11  rn.  N.  by 
E.  ofCapau;  Lat.  8°  55'  N  .,  Lon.  <-7°  42'  W.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  are  prosperous  cattle  farmers,  /bp.  abt.  5,OuO. 

Calabria,  ika'la'br&.a,)  n.  former  province  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  dominions,  and  now  the  most  S.  p<jrtion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  hetween  .‘17®  46'  and  4U®  7'  N.  Lat.. 
and  15®  39' and  17®  13' E.  Lon.;  having  N.  the  prov 
Basilicata,  N.E.  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  S.W.  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  the  Mediterranean. 
It  comprises  the  chief  of  the  two  peninsulas  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Italy,  and  fornis  what  is  called  the  “foot  of 
the  Italian  boot.”  The  surface  of  C.  is  very  mountain¬ 
ous,  being  intersected  by  the  lateral  chain  of  tlie  Apen¬ 
nines,  which  attain  here  a  consi<lerable  height,  Monte 
Silo  reaching  an  elevation  of  4,632  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  plains  are  few  and  of  no  great  extent,  hut  it  is  well 
watered  by  mountain  streams,  and  has  marjy  small 
lakes.  No  part  of  Europe  presents  a  greater  variety  of 
fine  scenery  than  this.  It  is  truly  a  land  “of  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  tlie  mountain  and  the  llood.”  —  Sail  ayid 
Frod.  The  former  is  generally  good,  prodmdng  corn, 
olives,  capers,  saffron,  and  cotton;  fruits  of  every  kind 
flourish  luxuriantly  ;  the  coasts  abound  with  fish,  and 
the  woo<l8  with  game.  Timber  of  large  size  is  plentiful, 
and  iuarl>le.  alabaster,  crystal,  and  rock-salt  yield  in 
abundance.  The  Calabrese  may  be  generally  termed  a 
race  of  mountaineers,  good-looking,  and  picturesque  in 
their  dress,  hut  prone  to  hrigamlage  and  mendicancy.— 
Before  the  Roman  dominion,  C.  formed  part  of  Magna 
Grcpcia.  a  region  that  (Comprised  all  Italy  S.  «>f  Naples. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  fell  uuiler  the 
sway  of  the  Goths,  and  subsequently  of  the  <«reeU  em 
perors,  the  Arabs,  and  finally  of  the  Norttjans.  .^t  the 
reorganization  of  the  old  provs.  under  the  govt,  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  in  1831,  V.  was  divi«led''into  the  3  ne\' 
provs.  of  Cb«e«aa,  Re(iyio^  xwhX  ('utunzaro.  /*<>/).  1,140,396. 
CAln.fle'«  n.  {Man^gf.)  The  rise  of  an  elevated  ground 
fiir  the  exercise  of  horses. 

CA-la'<liUiil«  n.  {B'd.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Arare(p. 
The  species  are  mostly  natives  ofS-  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  are  fn*quently  cultivated  as  stovt‘-i)lants  in 
this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  elegant  spotted  stems 
and  neat  leaves.  They  have  the  same  general  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  species  of  Arura^  and  rosemtde  them  in 
being  all  more  or  less  acrid.  The  species  C.  xeguinum  is 
highly  poisonous,  and  when  any  part  is  chewed,  the 
tongue  swells  so  much  that  the  power  of  speech  is  lost 
On  this  account,  it  luw  received  the  po[)ulap  name  of 
“  dumlvcane.”  C.  sagilti/olium,  tlie  Brazil  caid>age,  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Hie  world  for  its  leaves  ami 
root-stock,  which,  when  ht)ilod,  are  eiHhlo.  Tiie  leaves 
are  preferred,  and  are  said  to  form  a  most  nutritious  and 
delicate  vegetable.  The  conns  of  many  other  species, 
when  cooked,  are  edible. 

Ca'lali,  (Anc.  Ge»g.)  a  city  of  Assyria,  built  by  Aehur,  rir 
Nimrod  {Gen.  x.  11,  12).  It  w.w  at  some  distance  from 
Nineveh,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  near  the  river 
Lyens,  the  great  Zah.  which  empties  into  the  Tigris, 
Cala'Iiorra,  (anc.  (^alagurnU  iVa*/ca,)  a  city  of  Spain, 
prov.  Soria,  on  the  Cidacos,  24  m.  .S.E.  of  L  ^groHo.  It 
possesses  an  agricultural  trmle.  Quintilian  is  reputed  to 
have  been  born  here.  Ftp.  7,816. 

Calais,  (Atl/'aii,)  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
Pas-dii-Calais,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  19  m.  N  N.E.  of 
Boulogne.  It  is  generally  well  built,  the  houses  being  of 
brick,  and  the  streets  broad  ami  straight.  The  Hotel 
Dessin,  comprising,  besides  an  excellent  inn,  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  ami  |x»sting  establi-^hment,  is  the  finest 
building  in  the  town.  Tlie  ramparts,  which  are  platited 
with  trees,  form  an  agreeable  promenade.  C.  derives  its 
principal  importance  from  its  being  the  nearo'^t  trem  h 
port  to  England ;  it  is  <mly  20^/^  m.  from  tlioS.  Foreland, 
ami  22^  from  Dover,  with  which  it  has  daily  steam-com¬ 
munication.  'rhe  mail  steamers  from  Dover,  arriving 
twice  a  day,  make  the  passage  inahont  1]^  hours.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor  is  between  two  piers  nearly  ^ 
m.  in  length.  The  anchorage  is  good.  —  Man/.,  Lace, 
salt,  and  liquors;  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  deep-sea 
fisheries,  and  the  town  derives  much  benefit  from  the 
transit  of  travellers  to  ami  from  England.  E<lward  III 
of  England  took  C.,  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  in 
1347  The  ob.stinate  resistance  made  by  the  besieged  so 
mucli  incensed  that  monarch,  that  hedeterminod  to  put 
to  death  six  principal  burghers  of  the  town,  who,  to  save 
their  fellow-citizens,  had  magnanimously  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  ids  disposal.  By  the  tears  and  entreaties  f>f 
his  queen  Philippa,  he,  however,  spared  them.  The 
English  held  possession  of  C.  for  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries,  and  its  loss  G>eing  taken  by  the  Due  de  Guise  in 
1558)  so  much  affected  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  that 


when  dying  she  is  said  to  have  uttered,  “  When  I  am 
dead,  you  tliall  find  Calais  lying  in  my  heart.”  In  1596, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  but  in  1598  was 
restored  to  France.  J*op  12,727. 


Fig.  472.  —  CALAIS. —  the  old  belfry. 

(From  “  Voyage  daus  I'ADcienoe  France.”) 

Cni'ais,  in  Maine,  a  city  of  Washington  co.,28  m.  N  by 
W.  of  Eastport.  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  St.  Croix 
River,  30  m.  from  the  sea,  and  oj»po8ite  the  English  town 
of  St.  Stephen,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of 
4  bridges.  Lumber  and  Bhip-biiilding  are  the  two  must 
imp'  rtant  branches  of  tnide.  Fp.  6.944. 

Calais,  in  Mninexnta,  a  village  of  Crow  Wing  co.,  12  m. 
E.  of  Mississippi  River. 

Calais,  in  Ohio,  a  i)o?.t-vilIage  of  Monroe  co.,  about  100 
m.  E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  126. 

Calais,  in  VermonL,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  1,309. 

Cala'ite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Turqcoise. 

Cnlama^ros'tis*  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graimnace(e.  It  is  <iisttngnished  by  having  a  contracted 
panicle  :  glumes 2.  suhequal,  acute,  or  acuminate;  pj.lesD 
2,  mostly  shorter  than  the  glumes,  surrounded  with 
hair  at  base,  lower  one  mucronate,  mostly  awned  below 
the  tip,  the  upper  one  often  with  a  stipitate  pappus  at 
base.  C.  Canailensis  and  other  species  are  found  in  the 
U.  States. 

Calainaiioo,  fSp.  cafamaco,  from 

L.  Lat.  camelaucum,  from  camflus,  a  camel.]  A  woollen 
stuff  of  a  fine  gloss,  and  checkered  in  the  warp,  origi¬ 
nally  made  of  earners  hair. 

“  He  had  a  red  coat,  fiuog  open  to  show  a  calamanco  waist¬ 
coat.”  —  Tutler. 

— A  kind  of  cap  or  mitre. 

Caramaiidor-woofl,  n.  See  Diosptros. 

Cal'aaiiar,  Cal'uiiiary,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Squid. 

Cal'ainbac.  n.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  fragrant 
species  of  Aoallochi  m,  q.  v.* 

Cal'aniboiir,  «.  A  commercial  name  for  a  species  of 
aloes-wood,  or  Aga/lorhnm,  us<‘d  by  cabinet-makers.  It 
is  of  alight,  triable  texture,  less  fragrant  tbanculambac, 
and  of  a  dusky  ur  mottled  color. 

CalainiaiiPH,  {kal~ah-mi'ah^neeM,)  a  group  of  islands,  in 
the  E.  Archipelago,  Lat.  about  11®  25'  to  12®  20'  N., 
Lon.  120®  E.  Calamianes,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
about  35  m.  long  by  15  broad.  It  is  a  Spanish  settlement. 

Calaniirerous,  a.  Reedy:  producing  reeds. 

Cal'aiiiiiie*  n.  [Lat.  calamus,  a  roed.j  (3/m.)  A  native 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

FAectric  calamine  is  a  silicate  of  zinc,  found  in  various 
parts  of  America  in  rhombic  prisms  and  in  massive  in- 
crusted  aggregations.  On  being  heated,  it  possesses 
electric  properties;  whence  its  name.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  ore  of  zinc. —  See  Zinc. 

Carainiiie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette 
co..  on  the  IVcatonica  River,  10  m.  8.  of  Mineral  Point. 

Caraniiiie,  or  C'arainits,  in  H  wcmism,  a  township 
of  Dodge  CO.,  11  m.  \V.  of  Juneau  ;  po}>.  l,14o. 

Calamin'tlia,  n.  [Or.  kalns,  beautiful,  inintha,  mint.] 
{B'tt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order /ximiace^.  Some  species 
are  know!j  re.spectively  by  the  trivial  namesof  mountain- 
balm,  cat-mint,  ba.'iil-baim,  and  wild  basil.  The  first, 
which  is  also  termed  the  common  calamint  (C.  o/fici- 
nalis),  has  aromatic  leaves,  which  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  by  country  people  to  make  herb-tea,  and  as  a 
pectoral  medicine. 

Cal'amite,  n.  {Min.)  A  soft,  translucent  kind  of  tre- 


molite  of  an  asparagus-green  color,  found  in  rhombic 
prisms  in  serpentine,  at  Normurken  in  Sweden. 

{Fal.)  Fossil  stems  occurring  abundantly  in  tlie  coal- 
measures.  They  are  hollow-joinled  cylinders,  with  lon¬ 
gitudinal  furrows,  and  their  flattened  comlition  proves 
that  they  must  liave  been  so  soft  as  offer  little  re¬ 
sistance  to  pressure.  Ibe  true  aflinities  of  the  gigitntic 
plants,  of  which  these  are  the  remains,  have  not  yet 
been  perfectly  determined.  According  to  recently  pub¬ 
lished  researches  of  Messrs.  Biniiey  and  Carnithers, 
they  would  belong  to  the  actual  order  Kquuetacece. 

Calaiil'itoUN,  a.  [Lat.  calamiU>sus ;  Fr.  calamiteux.) 
Miserable;  involved  in  distress  ;  unhajqiy;  wretched;-^ 
applied  to  persons. 

“  This  is  a  gracious  provision  Cod  Almighty  hath  made  in  favor 
of  the  necessitous  and  calamitous.”  —  C'ulamy. 

— Full  of  niiscTy:  making  wretched;  distressful;  —  in  re¬ 
lation  to  extermil  circumstances  ;  as,  a  ca/awi/ons  event. 

In  this  sad  aud  calamitous  condition.”  —  South. 

I  Calani'itously,  aUv.  In  a  calamitous  manner;  in- 

‘  diicing  distress. 

:  Calaiii'itousiioss,  n.  Misery ;  wretchedness:  distress. 

'  Caiaiii'ity,  n.  [Lat.  ca/amj<a«.  Probably  from  cat/o,  to 
fall,  through  adj.  calamis,  written  by  Ponipey  cwJawit- 
/o.-f.]  A  downfall;  any  great  misfortune;  disaster;  dis¬ 
tress;  affliction;  unhappiness;  misery;  adversity. 

••  Calamiti/  is  mau's  true  touchstone.”—  Beau,  and  Fletcher. 

4'araiiius,  n.;pl.  Lat.  C.al.^mi,  Eng.  C-kuamuses.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  kalamos,  a  stalk,  stem,  or  reed.J  A  sort  of  reed, 
probably  the  stem  of  Arumio  donan,  which  the  Ancients 
useda.'^a  pen  for  writing.  To  this  day  the  Arabs  generally 
write  with  a  reed  pen  tliat  they  call  kaldm. —  The  name 
was  also  applied,  by  the  ancient  p«et8,  to  a  pil>e  of  reed, 
jirobably  resembling  a  modern  fife  or  flageolet,  on 
which  enamoured  bhejiherds  would  play. 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Falmacea.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  numerous  species,  all  having  very  slender  stems, 
which  are  found  climbing  over  the  trees  in  the  forests  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  walking-canes  are  obtaineil  fn»m  the 
jilants  of  this  genus.  The  Malacca  cane  is  llie  produce  of 
C.  Zulacca;  Rattan  cane,  of  C.  scipumuin  MnXrudtntum; 
and  Partridge  cane,  of  an  undetermined  species.  —  The 
natural  section  of  C.  draco  constitutes  the  best  D’jur- 
nang  or  Dragon's  blo4>d,  a  dark-colored,  insipid  resin  ;  a 
second,  orrather  inferior,  kind  is  produced  from  the  fruit 
from  wbieb  the  natural  secretion  has  been  removed  by 
heat  and  bruising;  the  third, ainl  most  inferior, kind  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  tiie  refuse  of  the  last  process. —  G.  aromali- 
cus  is  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  the  Sweet  flag,  (see  Acokus,)  and 
probably  identical  with  the  isweet  C.  and  Sweet  Cant, 
mentioned  in  Scripture  {Exod.  xxx.  *23.  and  Jer.  vi.  20). 

{Anat.)  The  name  of  C.  scriptoHus  is  given  to  a 
small,  angular  cavity,  situate  at  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  medulla,  in  the  fourth  ventricleof  the  brain,  which 
has  been,  by  some,  supposed  to  resemble  u  pen. 

Calaii'clo,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Growing  slower  and  softer; 
diminisliing  in  loudness  and  force  trom  forte  to  piano. 
It  differs  from  decrescendo  or  diminuendo,  as  the  tempo, 
at  the  same  time,  is  slightly  retarded,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  ritardando. 

Calaii'dra^  n.  [!>•  cdlandre..']  {ZoVl.)  A  genus  of  cole¬ 
opterous  insects,  family  Curcidionid*(P,  some  of  ihend- 
nnte  species  of  which  commit  great  havoc  in  granaries, 
both  ill  their  larval  and  perfect  state.  The  species  are 
very  niimerons,  and  among  them  is  the  well-known 
Corn-weevil  (Ca/ant/ra^j-ar/aWa).  This  insect  bores  a  hole 
into  the  grain  wiih  its  proboscis,  and  there  deposits  an 
egg,  wliich  turns  to  a  little  grub,  and  devours  tlie  whole 
of  the  inside  of  the  gi'ain,  leaving  the  husk  entire.  An¬ 
other  species  of  C,  distinguished  by  its 
having  four  red  spots  on  its  elytra,  at¬ 
tacks  rice  in  the  same  way  as  the  one 
above  mentioned  does  wheat.  These  In¬ 
sects  must  not  be  confouiidHl  wifli  the 
still  more  destructive  larva:*  of  tlie  Corn- 
moth  {Tinea  graneila),  y\hkh  also  at¬ 
tack  stored  grain  ;  nor  witli  tlie  orange- 
colored  maggots  of  the  Wheat-fly  (f  Vci- 
domyia  tritici),  which  are  found  in  the 
ears  of  growing  wheat.  Althougii  the 
grain-weevils  are  not  actually  injurious 
to  vegetation,  3'et  as  tiie  name  properly 
belonging  to  them  has  often  been  mis¬ 
applied,  some  remarks  upon  tliem  here  may  not  be  in¬ 
appropriate.  The  true  Grain-weevil  or  Wheat- weevil  of 
Europe  {Calai^dra  granaria),  in  its  jierfect  state,  is  a 
slender  beetle  of  a  pitchy  red  color,  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  long,  with  a  slender  snout  slightly  bent  down¬ 
wards.  'I  bis  little  insect,  both  in  I  he  l*eetle  and  grub 
state,  devours  stored  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  often 
commits  much  havoc  in  granarie.- and  brew-houses.  Its 
powers  of  multiplication  are  very  great,  for  it  is  stated 
that  a  single  pair  of  these  destroyers  may  produce  above 
six  thousand  descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  de¬ 
posits  her  eggs  upon  the  wheat  after  it  is  housed,  and  the 
young gruhs  iiatched  therefrom  immediately  burrowinto 
the  wheat,  each  individual  occupying  alone  a  single 
grain,  the  substance  of  which  it  devours,  so  as  often  to 
leave  nothing  hut  the  hull ;  and  this  destruction  goes 
on  within,  while  no  external  appearance  leads  to  its  dis¬ 
covery,  and  tlie  loss  of  weight  is  the  only  evidence  of 
mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  grain.  In  due  time 
the  grubs  undergo  tln-ir  transformation,  and  come  out 
of  the  hulls  ill  the  beetle  state,  to  lay  their  eggs  for  an¬ 
other  brooil.  Tliese  insects  are  effectually  destroyed  by 
kiln-drying  the  wheat ;  and  grain  that  is  kept  cool,  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  moved,  is  said  to  be  exempt 
from  attack. 
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Calan'i::a3r,  n.  A  species  of  white  parrot, 

CalaiiiiM^  an  Indiati  pliilusopher,  much  esteemed  by 
Alexander  tlie  Gn*at.  At  the  age  t»t  73,  being  seized 
with  illness  at  l*asHrgHd:i,  he  caused  a  funeral  pile  to 
erecte<l.  which  he  ascended  with  a  coiiiposi'd  counte* 
nance,  and  expired  in  the  flames,  saying,  that  having 
lost  his  healtii  and  seen  Alexander,  life  had  no  more 
charms  for  him.  b.  c.  3J3. 

C'nlapoo'ya,  or  <'ala|>o<>'ia  Kiver,  (also  written 
Cal'PUV.v,)  in  O/rj/zm, a  stream  of  Linn  co.,  flowing  into 
the  Willamette  at  Albany. 

CAliipoo'yn,  in  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  on  the 

Calap*»oya  River,  'Jl  m.  K.  of  Albany. 

Cnlup'ptt*  n.  The  B>*x  a  genus  of  Crustacea 

of  the  Decapods  family. 

They  have  creste*!  chelae, 
winch  are  large,  C4]iial, 
compressed ;  with  their  up¬ 
per  e<ige,  which  is  notched 
orcre.sied,  very  much  ele¬ 
vated,  and  fitting  exactly 
to  the  external  border  of 
the  shell  or  carapace,  so  :is 
to  completely  cover  the 
mouth  ami  anterior  parts; 
the  rest  of  the  feel  short 
and  simple :  cara^iat  e  short  Fig.  474.  —  calappa  cristata. 
and  convex,  forming  bi^- 

hind  a  v«ulte(l  shield,  under  which  the  posterior  legs  are 
hidilen  when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  eves 
mounted  on  short  pe«liclr*s.  and  not  firapart.  Theieure 
several  .species  widely  «liffused  :  some  inli.ihit  the  seas  of 
the  Indian  archipelago. and  of  New  Holland;  others  are 
met  with  in  the  P.icifio  and  Atlantic  occ*a!is,  the  se4i.s  of 
South  .\merica,  Ac.:  others,  again,  inhabit  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea.  I  hey  frequent  the  fi-isnres  of  rocks,  some 
of  them  at  a  great  depth.  The  females  deposit  their  ! 
egg'<  in  summer. 

Oalfx'ry,  in  Ireland,  a  parish  of  co.  "Wicklow. 

Cu'Ias,  Jew,  H  Protestant  merchant  of  Toulouse,  mein- 
orahie  a.s  the  victim  of  judicial  murder,  llis  eldest  son 
committed  suicide:  and  Jts  he  was  known  to  t>e attached 
to  the  Rom  in  Catholic  faith,  a  rabble  cry  arose  that  he 
had  oil  that  account  been  murdered  by  his  father.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  p:ireiit  pointed  out  the 
fact  lliat  he  had  a  Roman  Catholic  servant  who  was  un¬ 
injured.  He  WH.S  condemned  literdly  without  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  proiif  of  his  guilt,  and  put  to  death  by  being 
broken  on  the  wheel.  Voltaire  generously  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  unhappy  family,  the  proce.s8  wa.s  revised, 
and  the  widow  procured  a  pension.  The  unjust  aud  ig¬ 
nominious  death  of  C.  took  place  in  17t>‘2. 

CaltA.HOibet'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Caltanisetta, 
cant.,  lo  in.  N'.K  of  the  latter  city  ;  ;)o;>.  6,57.^. 

Calasli%  n.  [Kr.  caltc'i^:  Pol.  knla.<ka^  from  koln^  a 
wheel.]  A  small  low-wlieided  carriage  or  cliariot,  em¬ 
ployed  for  taking  exercise  in  parks,  gardens,  Ac.  It  is 
genenitly  provided  witli  a  hood  or  covering,  which  can 
be  raised  or  drawn  down  at  tlie  ple:u>ure  of  the  occu¬ 
pant,  80  as  to  make  it  either  a  close  or  an  open  car¬ 
riage. 

**  DftDiel.  a  sprightlv  swain,  that  as*4  to  flash 
The  vtg'rous  steeds,  that  drew  his  lord's  calosA.*'— Ainy 

—A  hood  or  covering  of  a  carriage  movable  at  pleas- i 
ure.  i 

—A  sort  of  stiffened  hood  for  protecting  a  lady’s  head- 
dre.ss. 

Cnlth^par'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Marcia,  40  m. 
N.W.  of  Miir<ia  city:  pop.  5,8S6. 

Calatahollo'ta.  or  CtLrABKU.oTt.  a  town  of  Sicily, 
Val  <li  Gir::eiiti,  on  the  .summit  of  a  high  monntiin.  near 
to,  and  overlooking,  the  river  of  the  same  name,  10  m. 
NvE.  of  Soiacca;  y*o/).  6,186.  I 

Caltitali’iiii*  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Napani,  8  m.  S.W.  i 
of  Alcatno.  This  is  an  ugly,  ill-built  place,  but  situate 
in  a  fine  country.  P>p.  10.536.  j 

Calatayrlroiio,  or  CiLitaiRovB,  (/,*a-//iVa?^/-c-rrt-nni.V 
a  town  of  Sicily.  Val  di  Catania,  35  m.  S.W.  of  the  latter' 
city.  This  is,  perhaps  the  richast,  best  governed,  most 
imliistrious,  and  handsomely  built  city  in  the  island. 
Minf.  Porcelain,  aiffrori,  ci»lors,  Ac.  P'p.  20,411. 

Calataila'zor,  a  town  of  .Aragon.  Spain,  a  •  nt  10  m. 
S.W.  of  Soria,  celebrated  for  a  great  victory  over  the 
Christians  obtained  by  Almatizur,  in  1001;  pop.  about 
1,500. 

CalataniACt'ta.  or  Caltaxisetta,  a  fortified  town  of 
Sicily,  ca}>.  of  p^ov.  of  same  name,  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  on  the  Salso,  62  m.  S.K.  of  Palermo.  It  is  hand¬ 
some  and  well  built,  /bn.  20,411. 

Calatay'iifl*  (anc.  Bilhtlis^)  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Aragon,  on  the  Jalon,  4.')  m.  S.W.  of  Saragossa,  and  115 
N.E  of  .Mailrid.  It  Is  a  plesisaiit.  han<i.somely  built  city, 
and  pojisesses  thriving  manufactures  of  cloths,  paper, 
and  leather.  It  U  noteil  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Mar¬ 
tial.  P'>p.  10.803. 

Cala'thiaii-violet,  n.  (B'tt.)  SeeGEvriwA. 

Cala'tSiiuiii*  orl’alathifritiin,  n.  [Gr.  kal/ithion, 
a  little  bjisket.]  (Bof.)  A  term  employed  by  some  Ger¬ 
man  botanists  to  denote  that  kind  of  depressed  inflores¬ 
cence  which  is  found  in  composite  flowers.  It  is  in  real¬ 
ity  an  umbel  with  all  the  flowers  se-ssile. 

Caiatra'va  la  VIeja,  in  Spain,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Calatrava,  the  OrHum^  or  Orea,  of  the 
Romans,  on  the  Gnadiana,  prov.  La  Mancha,  12  m.  N.E. 
of  Ciadad  Real,  and  l'>  N.  of  Almagro.  The  order  of 
the  Knigy$  of  Oalatrava  had  its  origin  here.  The  city 
being  menaced  by  the  .Mo<^r.s  in  1158,  was  abandoned 
by  the  Templars,  who  hatl  held  it  for  10  years,  and  San- 
cho  III.  promisedit  to  anyone  who  would  umlertake  its 
defence.  Raymond,  abbotof  Fietero,  and  Diego  Velasquez 
offered  themselves  for  the  task,  and  were  furnished  with 


money,  amis,  and  ammunition, 
claimed, and  plen- 
ury  indulgences 
were  granted  to 
all  who  should  be 
found  at  the  de- 
tence  of  the  city. 

Tlie  .Moors,  alarm- 
e<l  at  the  report 
of  these  prepara¬ 
tions,  abandoned 
the  e  n  terprise, 
and  Velasquez,  in 
his  turn,  made 
several  incursions 
into  their  territo¬ 
ries.  Upon  this, 
the  king  confirm- 
tvl  the  grant,  with 
new  donations. 

The  order  was 
tlien  regularly  or¬ 
ganized  into  two 


A  crusade  was  pro- 


Fig.  475. 

RED  CROSS  OF  KNIGHTS  OF  CAL.ATR.AVA. 


classes,  one  for  the  service  of  the  choir,  and  the  other 
for  the  field;  but  the  knights, on  thedeathof  Riiyinourl, 

Separated  them.selves  from  the  monks,  and  chose  a  grund- 
imuster  distinct  Ironi  the  abbot,  who  returned  with  his 
monks  to  Fietero.  The  knights  subsequently  acquired  Cal  ca.Hioii,  in  Lot/iViom/.  a  river  rLing  in  the  W.  part 


it  is  much  more  freely  taken  up.  If,  however,  tbs 
temperature  be  raised,  tlie  carbonic  acid  escapes,  leaving 
beliind  a  crystalline  dei>o.<<it  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
nature,  enormous  crystalline  concretions  of  this  kind 
are  Ibrmed  by  w'ater  charged  witn  carbonic  acid,  percolat¬ 
ing  calcan*oiis  strata.  —  BtalacttPs  are  f(*rimHi  by  W'ater 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  lime  drii>- 
ping  from  the  naif  of  a  cavern,  and  leaving  behind  a 
portion  uf  carbonate  of  lime  belore  it  di<»ps.  hen  it 
falls  on  tbe  fluor  of  tlie  cavern,  another  di  position  of 
calcarcMius  matter  tak^*s  place,  forming  a 
which  gradually  rises  to  meet  tlie  stalactite  uboxe  it:  in 
this  way  a  tiatuial  pillar  is  lornied.  Mi-st  spring-water 
contains  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution,  which  is  de¬ 
posited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  by  heat.  In  steain-boiler.s  tiiis  bectmies 
a  great  inconvenience,  and  is  obviated  by  abiding  sal- 
ammoni.ic  to  the  water.  Chloride  ol  calcium  is  lormed, 
which  reinaiiis  dissolved,  while  the  cai  U<iiate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  is  volaiiliztMl  with  the  steam.  Water  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  or  hard  wal/r,  as  it  is 
popularly  termed,  is  therefore  softened  by  means  of 
boiling.  Hard  water  prexipiiuies  soap  as  i-UnraU  and 
margaraU  of  /imr,  forming  the  well-known  curdy  pre¬ 
cipitate.  Viitil  the  whide  of  the  lime  is  thrown  down, 
no  lather  can  be  lormeil:  hard  water  is,  therefore,  very 
econoiiiti-al  lor  w  a.'^hing  j'ur|>os<-'S. 


great  fume  aud  riclies  iu  tlieir  contests  with  the  Moors  : 
but  having  sustuineil  serious  reverses,  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  tlie  Pope  adjudged  the  graiid-inaster- 
ship  in  perpetuity  to  the  crow  n  of  Spain.  The  order 
hits  lost  most  of  its  possessions,  ami,  at  present,  is  little 
more  than  an  order  of  rank.  The  robe  of  the  order  is  a 
W’hite  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  cut  out  in  the  form  of 
lilies,  on  tlie  left  l»reast. 

Caltive  ras,  in  ('ah/ornia^  a  N.  central  co.,  with  an 
area  of  about  1,()00  sij  m.  It  derives  its  name  from  t'ala- 
veras  River,  running  centrally  throngli  it,  is  bt>rdered 
by  Amador  co.  on  the  N  W.,  by  Alpine  on  the  N.E.,  by 


of  the  Jituie,  ami  flowing  inti>  the  Gull  of  Mexico,  alter 
a  course  of  250  m.  Not  naxipible. 

— A  S.W.  parish,  bouiideii  on  \\ .  by  the  Sabine  River,  on 
S  E.  by  the  Mermenteaii,  and  intersec  ted  Im  Cah  asien 
River.  Arta^  5.600  sq.  m.  Sm/ucf^  tindiilaling,  inter- 
spei'sed  with  savannas  and  jilains.  isaf,  fertile  m^ar  the 
streams.  Pfp.  6,773. 

Cal'casiou  Ijako.  in  in  the  above  parish, 

is  an  expansion  of  Calcasieu  Kiver;  length,  lb  ui.; 
’  readtb,  G  in. 


Calcar  al'la^  n.  A  Portuguese  sweet  wine,  highly  es- 
ternied. 

Ttiolunine  on  the  S.K.,  an<l  by  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  I  C'al'C€alo<l*a.  [I  at.  Shod :  fitted  witli  shoes, 

cos.  on  the  S.W.  The  Mokelumne  River  separates  it  C  alccdciii'ic,  C  alc*<‘<lo'iiian.  o.  See  Chalchio.mc. 
from  Amador,  and  the  Stani.'^lans  River  from  Tuolumne  i  C'arcc€loiiy,  lalcecl'onyx,  i'arctMiosi,  w.  See 
co.  Boar  Mountain,  a  rocky,  wooded  range,  about  2,000  I  CiiALCrnoNV 

feet  high,  strikes  northward’  acri»83  the  middle  of  iheco.,  I  <’arcoiform,  a.  See  Calceoi.ate. 

dividing  this  centnil  p«*rtion  into  two  sections,  the  lower  i'alfoala  ria,  n.  [Lat.  calo’ota,  a  little  shoe.]  A  genus 


of  which  includes  a  rich  coi»per-miiiing  district,  atid  also 
many  valuable  quartz  lodes.  Placer  mining  is  profitably 
conducted  in  a  number  of  localities.  Through  an  elali- 
or.ite  system  of  canals  this  co.  is  generally  well  supplied 
witli  water.  Agriculture,  viniculture,  and  stock-raising 
receive  a  good  <ie,al  of  attention  in  C.  In  1867,  there 
were  about  70,000  acres  of  land  inclosed,  of  which  nearly 
one  half  were  in  cultivation.  Cap.  San  Andreas.  Pip. 
8,805,  of  whom  1,411  are  Chinamen. 

Calc*aire-55rJ*ossior,  {Idl-kairf-groa'sf-ai.)  [Fr..coarse 
lime.*st4me.J  (GW.)  An  important  member  of  the  Eocene 
gnnipof  beds  in  the  Pans  basin,  usually  cobrdinatfsl  with 


of  plants.  Older  ^k:7t>j>hulariace(r,  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters:  calyx  4-partite;  corolla  2-lipp(*d. 
the  lower  lip  being  inflated  so  as  to  form  a  bag,  and  the 
shape  of  the  soliele,  in  some  species,  resembling  that  td 
a  slipper,  fruit,  a  capsule,  semi-bivalvnlar.  with  bifid 
valves;  only  two  fei  tile  stamens.  Thesi*eciesaie  laitiveof 
S.  America.  In  Chili  ami  Pern  they  occur  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  s  to  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape.  Most 
of  them  have  coiynibs  of  showy  flowers,  gi-nerally  vel- 
low%  but  s«  nutimes  purple.  are  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  by  florists,  and  by  crossing  the  species  some  lovely 
hybrids  have  been  produced.  Some  ol  the  species  ari 
used  in  S  America  for  dyeing. 


the  Barton,  B.igshot,  and  Bracklesham  bods  of  England. 

A  compact  silicions  limestone  called  C’al'ceolate,  <  aIceiloi*ll%a.  Slipper-shaped 

(flinty  limestone),  takes  sometimes  the  place  of  the  Cal- 1  as  a  petal  of  the  lady 's-slij  per. 
caire-grossier,  in  the  same  basin.  C  al  ces,  ti.  ph  See  Calx. 

Caloa'iieal,  a.  (Auat.)  Pertaining  to  the  great  bone  of  Calc  Grit,  n.  (G'o?.)  The  name  given  to  a  snl»ordinat 
the  heel,  oren/raneum  ;  a^calca/mal  arU'ries.  Dimgh'foti.  member  of  the  oolitic  series  of  rodts  in  hiigUiiid.  Ivin 
C’alca'netiiii,  n.  [Lat.  co/jr,  gen.  calcisj  the  heel.] 


(Anat)  See  Heel, 

Cal  car,  n.  [Lat.  calrnrt<i.a  lime-kiln.]  {Gla.^s  Man/.)  A 
siiiali  oven  or  reverberatory  furniO’e,  in  which  the  first 


above  and  below  the  coral  rag.  This  rock  coii>ists  of 
crushed  shells  mixed  v\i(lia  large  proportion  of  sand 
tlie  whole  cemented  into  a  poorgrit-sione  w  ith  lamina'  of 
clay,  and  passing  into  tough  marly  ruc  k. — }?ee  CoKal  Hag 


calcination  of  sand  and  potash  is  nnide  for  turning  them  Calclian.  (/.o/7.d>',)  a  celebrated  soedhsayer,  son  of 


into/nf,  from  which  gbuss  is  ultimately  made 

I  Bit.)  A  petal  lengthened  at  the  base  into  a  hollow 
tube  or  spur  ;  —  called  also  tif’cUirnthtca.  —  Lindif.y. 

Cal'carate,  a.  [Lat.  calcar.,  spur:  from  calx,  heel.] 
{B'it.)  Fnrui-hed  witli  a  spur,  as  the  flower  of  the  violet 

Calca  reo-arg-iUrCccoiiH,  a.  C'  lisisting  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  calc.ireons  and  argillaceous  earth. 

Calca'rco-bitii'niiiious,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  con¬ 
taining.  lime  and  bitumen. 

Calca'reo-sili’cionH,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  belonging 
to.  calcareous  and  silicions  earth. 

CalcarcouH,  (kdl-kai'ri-uf,)  a.  [Lat.  calcarius,  from 


Thestor.  lived  in  the  lltli  century,  b.c.  He  accomp;<- 
nied  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  in  the  office  of  high  jirji  st.  aud 
prophesied  the  principal  events  which  weie  destined  to 
take  place  reganling  that  docmied  city.  He  had  re  ceived 
the  power  of  divination  from  Apollo,  and  was  infl'mii-d 
that  as  soon  as  he  fonml  a  man  more  skilled  than  liim- 
self,  he  must  perish.  This  luqqiened  near  Colophon,  af¬ 
ter  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many 
figs  were  on  the  bninehes  of  a  certain  tree:  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas  died 
through  grief. 

Cal'ci,  n.  {Hind.  Atyth.)  See  Cali. 


calx,  caVHx.  a  stone,  limestone.  lime.)  Partaking  of  thei  Calciroroiis,  a.  [Lat.  ralx,  lime,  and  ftrrt,  to  bear.] 
nature  of  lime  or  clialk ;  containing  lime.  |  Containing  carlamate  of  lime 

Calcirferito,  «.  [Lat.  ca/jr,  and/*'rrf/m,  iion.J  {Min.) 
A  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  and  lime  related  to  rm- 
aniU;  found  in  the  form  of  yellowi-h  modules  in  a  de¬ 
posit  of  clay  at  Batteiibnrg.  in  Kheni.'^h  Bavaria. 
Calcifica't  ioii,  n.  The  proces.s  of  change  into  a  stony 
substance  conbiiiiing  mucli  lime,  as  in  the  formation  of 
teeth.  —  Wfbmtrr. 

Car<*iform.  a.  [r*at.  calcit,  and  formoy  form.]  In  the 

. . . . . . .  . . . . . . .  .  form  of  lime  or  chalk. 

w'hich  are  reducible  to  an  ohtnse  rhomhohedron.  which  '  C’al'oify,  r.  i.  [Lat.  calx,  lime,  and,/Viccrr,  to  make.]  To 
■  ■  -  -  change  into  a  stony  condition,  in  w  hich  lime  is  a  princi¬ 

pal  ingredient.  h.h  in  the  formation  of  teeth. 

■r.  a.  To  make  stony  by  depositing  or  secreting  a  com¬ 
pound  of  lime.  —  Wfh.der. 


Calca'reouH  Earth,  n.  (Mm.)  The  same  as  lime 
of  which  there  are  various  combinations,  as  marble, 
limestone,  marl,  gypsum,  Ac. 

Calca'reousiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  cal¬ 
careous. 

CaloaVoons  Spar,  Calclfo,  n.  (Min.)  Crystal¬ 
line  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  (wlien  pure)  of  44  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  .56  lime.  It  occurs  massive. 
diss**minated  ami  crystallized,  in  numerous  forms,  all  of  I 


is  the  primary  form.  The  color  is  generally  white,  with 
a  vitreous  lustre,  but  sometimes  it  is  of  various  shades 
of  gray,  red,  green,  or  yellow,  owing  to  an  ailmixture 
of  iron,  manganese,  bitumen,  or  other  impurities.  It 


passes  from  perfect  transparency  to  complete  opacity.  Cftl'oigrrarte,  a.  [Lat.  ctifr,  the  heel,  <7radi^,  I  walk.] 
The  white  transparent  varieties  are  often  iridescent.  |  A  term  denfiting  when  an  animal  s  heel  in  walking  sinks 
The  purest  and  mo^t  limmd  kind  of  this  spar  Is  procured :  deeper  than  The  rest  of  its  foot.  i  •  j  <•  i  •* 

in  Iceland,  which,  in  common  with  other  transparent  Cal'ciniiiie,  n.  [From  ca/x.]  A  superior  kind  of  white 
varieties,  exhibits  double  refraction  to  a  remarkable  de-|  or  coloreil  wjtsh  for  w’alls. 

gree.  Calcareous  spar  is  a  mineral  of  universal  occur-  — r.  a.  To  wash  walls  with  calcimine.  ui  <• 

rence  found  in  veins  and  rock.s  belonging  to  every  for-  C’alci'iiablo,  a.  [From  the  verb  Caltixe.]  Capable  of 
mation,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  '  lo  ralcination. 

Calca'reouH  Tn'fa,  Cvi.c-tofp,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
formed  in  volcanic  distriebs  by  tlie  deposition  of  calca- 
re(*ns  matter  in  a  more  or  less  compact  form. 

Calca'reouH  Watern,  n.  ph  (Gml.)  Carbonate  of 
lime  dissolved  in  pure  water  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3 
grains  to  the  gallon;  but  when  carbonic  acid  is  present, 


being  calcined;  susceptible  to  calcination. 

4'arcinate,  r-  n.  Same  as  Caix'INk,  q.  r. 

Calciiia'f  ion,  n.  [From  Lat.  calx,  lime.]  (Chrm.)  The 
process  of  8nbji*cting  a  body  to  the  action  of  fire,  to 
drive  off  the  volatile  parts,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a 
condition  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  powder  thus 
marble  is  converted  into  lime  by  expelling  thv  c^^rbonis 
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ftcid  and  water;  and  gypsum,  alum,  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies  are  said  ti)  bo  calctnc.d  when  they  are  de* 
prived  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

{Metal.)  To  oxidize  metal  into  a  calx. 

Cnlciii'atory*  n.  An  ap[>aratus  used  in  calcination. 

Clilcilte,  {kal‘iicn\)  v.a.  [Kr.  ca/c«n^/*,  from  Lai.  c«/a*, 
calcis,  a  stone,  lime,  chalk  ]  To  reduce  a  substance  to  a 
calx  ()r  powder,  or  to  a  friable  state;  as,  to  calcine  a  bone. 

—To  oxidize  into  a  metallic  calx. 

—  c.  I.  To  be  converted  by  heat  into  a  powder  or  friable 
snbst.ance.  or  into  a  calx. 

C-arciiior,  n.  The  person,  or  tiling,  that  calcines. 

Curcite,  n.  [Lat.  calx,  lime.j  {Mirt.)  A  general  term 
under  which  are  comprised  the  different  varieties  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime. 

Calcitra'tioii^n.  The  act  of  kicking. 

CRloilim«  n.  (Chem.)  A  metal  of  the  2d 

group,  having  for  its  analogues  harinm,  strontium,  and 
magnesium.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in 
nature,  forming  a  very  large  portion  of  tlie  crust  of 
the  earth.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with 
fluorine  as  fluor-spar,  with  oxygen  and  carluinic  acid 
as  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble,  and  with  o.xygen 
and  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum,  which  is  hydrated  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  C.  w:us  first  ohUiined  hy  Sir  Humphrey 
l)iivy  by  electrolysis,  in  180H;  hut  little  was  known  of 
its  properties  until  Dr.  Matthiessen  formed  it  by  the 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  strontium.  It  is  a  Hght-yellow  metal,  of 
the  color  of  gold  alloyeil  witli  silver;  it  is  ratlier  harder 
than  lead.  It  melts  at  a  re<l  lieat,  and  is  very  malleable. 
It  tarnishes  in  a  day  or  two  even  in  dr}'  air,  and  in  moist 
air  it  becomes  slowly  oxidized.  It  burns  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  white  light  when  heab'd  in  air,  clilnrino,  or  the 
vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphur,  and  rapiilly  de¬ 
composes  even  at  ordinary  temper.itures.  It  lias  also 
been  obtained  hy  MM.  liies-Boudart  and  Johin  by  acting 
on  ioilide  of  calcium  with  sodium.  No  other  metal  is 
so  largely  employed  in  a  state  of  combination  as  for 
its  oxide, (CaO),  occuiiies  among  bases  much  the 
same  position  as  that  which  sulphuric  acid  hoMs  among 
the  acids,  and  is  used,  dir<*ctly  or  indirectly,  in  most  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  sp.  gr.  of  (7.  is  1*66; 
equivalent  2  ';  symbol  Ca.  —  See  Limk. 

Chloriilf  of  C.  may  he  obtained  from  the  resi«lno  re¬ 
maining  ii.  the  retort  after  the  preparatifui  of  ammonia, 
by  adding  to  it  a  slight  <*xcess  of  hy<irochloric  ui'id  and 
evaporating.  On  cooling,  tlio  solution  tlei>osits  crystals 
con  :aining  six  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization.  These 
crystals,  whicti  are  six-sided  prisms,  are  highly  deli(jue.s- 
cent.  By  lu.sjng  at  a  heat  not  exceeiling  bUi®  Fahr  ,  four 
equivalents  of  watf-r  are  expelled,  and  the  remaining 
white  porou.s  mass  is  extremely  useful  in  the  laboratory 
for  drying  gases.  FurtloT  fusion  expels  the  whole  of  tlie 
water.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  cabaum,  on  being  mixed 
with  water,  gives  rise  to  aconsiderableelevntion  of  tem¬ 
perature;  while  the  cry.-talii/.ed  or  hydrati*«l  salt,  mixed 
with  811  'W  or  water,  d<*prfsses  the  temperature  to  — 
Fahr.  C.of  f’.,  h'nnn  Carl,  from  its  delifpjescent  pro))- 
erties.  is  recommen<led<lbr  watering  the  streets  of  cities. 

Fliim'i'le  of  (  \  ocem's  somewhat  abundantly  in  the 
mineral  king'Iom  a.s  tluor-sp.ir.  whicli  is  generally  a.s8<»- 
ciated  witli  the  ore.s  of  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  It  is 
found  in  cry.stals,  the  primitive  ibrm  of  which  is  the 
cube.  Tliey  are  generally  yellow  or  jmrple,  an<l  some¬ 
times  pale  green,  or  even  colorless.  On  being  heated, 
they  dociissitate  violently,  and  emit  a  pecnii.ir  bluish- 
green  phospht»re.scent  light,  which  is  probably  duo  to 
electricity.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  sp.aringly  8olul»le  in 
water.  It  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  nitric  an<l  hy¬ 
drochloric  acids,  from  which  ammonia  precijiitates  it 
unchanged.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  forming  sui- 
jihate  of  lime  with  the  evcpluti<»n  of  hyiirofluoric  acid. 
It  is  principally  usoti  in  the  laboratory  for  this  latter 
purpose.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  llu.x  in  copper-smelt¬ 
ing.  Form,.  CaF. 

Fho<phide  of  C.  is  a  compound  interesting  as  the  source 
of  the  phosphides  of  hytirog.-n.  It  is  ju-epared  by  di.s- 
tilling  phosphorus  over  lime  heated  to  a  low  reilness,  a 
nii.xture  of  phosphide  of  lime  ami  phosphate  of  cab  ium 
being  the  result.  Phosphide  of  c.ilcium  is  a  dull  red 
substance,  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  wiili  steel.  When 
powdered  ainl  expos'sl  to  the  air,  it  slacks,  emitting 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.  In  its  unslackcd  fiuan,  it  is 
decomposed  wlien  tlirown  into  water,  phosphuretted 
liyilrogen  being  evolved,  which  ignites  8pontaueou.sly. 
/bna.  Ca^P. 

Sulphides  of  C.  There  are  several  compounds  of  C. 
with  sulphur,  the  jiriucipal  of  which  are  the  jiroto.sul- 
phide,  whi'.h  is  ktiowu  by  the  iiaiiio  of  Canton  a  phos- 
phoru.s,  and  the  peiitasulphide. 

Calcog‘'rRj»hor,  u.  A  practiser  of  caleography. 

Calcojirrapli'ii*,  lkilco;^rai>a'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  caleography. 

Culcog'rap3iy,  n.  [Lat.  clialk,  and  Gr./7r/7p;/c/n, 
to  write.]  The  art  of  drawing  with  chalk,  or  of  engrav¬ 
ing  after  that  stylo. 

Cale-siiiter,  Calc-spais  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Cal¬ 
careous  Spar,  7.  v. 

/arctilary,  a.  [Lat.  colcufarins from  calculus,  a  peb¬ 
ble.]  (Med.)  Relating  to  the  di.seiuseof  thebtone  in  the 
blacder. 

— n.  {U  >t.)  A  congerie.s  of  little  stony  knots  in  the  pear, 
and  other  fruits,  formed  by  concretions  of  the  sap. 

Cal'culate,  v.  a.  (ijat.  cilculo,  calcufatus.  from  caU 
culuSy  a  small  stone  or  pebble,  from  calx.j  In  the  origi 
nal  sense,  to  count  or  compute  hy  the  help  of  small 
pebbles.  — To  compute  or  reckon  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  arithmetic  :  as,  to  calculate  one’s  expenses. 

To  compute  or  ascertain  by  reckoning;  as,  to  calcuXate 
a  nativity. 


“  A  cunning  man  did  caleulate  my  birth.”  —  Shales. 

—To  adjust:  to  fit  or  adajit,  us  the  means  to  un  end;  as,  to 
calculate  a  system. 

“  The  reasonableness  of  religion  ...  is  .  .  .  calculated  for  our 
benefit."  —  TxUoiton. 

— i’.  1.  To  make  a  computation  ;  to  estimate;  a.s,  to  calcU' 
a  sum. —  In  the  U  States,  this  term  is  use«l  to  ex¬ 
press  to  intetid,  to  dtteriniuey  &c. ;  us,  to  calculate  to  take 
a  wife. 

I'aloiilatiii^-iiiaeh ine,  n.  A  piece  of  mechanism 
lor  a8.>isling  the  linmaii  intellect  in  the  performance  of 
arithmetical  operations.  The  system  of  logarithms,  in¬ 
vented  by  tlie  Celebrated  Napierof  Merchistoun.  in  1614, 
winch  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  mathematicians 
and  others  in  the  computation  of  figures,  by  shortening 
the  ordinary  operations,  seems  to  ha\e  been  iusi  rumen tal 
in  directing  attention  to  the  coiistrucliun  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  arithinetieal  results  could  be  produced 
by  mecbauical  means,  although  the  abacus  had  been 
long  used  in  Europe  and  Asia  tor  eflecting  ealculations ; 
and  Napier  himself  liad  produc«'d  what  may  ho  lermeil 
an  elementary  calculating-maeliine,  consisting  of  rods 
with  four  faces,  known  as  Napiers  Buies.  The  first 
instrument  whirh  cun  be  Justly  called  a  calculating- 
machine,  was  invented  hy  Blaise  Pascal,  in  164‘J,  when 
he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  wiis  more  es¬ 
pecially  Ciuitrived  for  the  calculation  of  sums  of  money, 
although  it  would  also  pertorm  the  ordinary  operations 
of  arithmetic  witli  numbers  on  the  common,  or  decimal 
scaloof  notation.  It  consisted  of  a  set  of  cylinders,  with 
aiumhers  marked  on  their  external  surface,  moving  on 
axles  to  which  wheels  were  attached,  with  a  certain 
nnmhcr  of  notclie.s  cut  in  their  clrcnmferenco.  Among 
the  various  C.  M.  which  have  been  invented  lately,  the 
two  devised  by  Mr.  Bal>bag<»,  hut  never  fully  executed, 
are  by  far  the  more  elaborate.  The  invention  of  the 
brotluTs  Scheutz  was  based  t»n  tlie  description  of  Mr. 
Babbage’s  Difference  Machine,  and  is  similar  to  it  in 
general  principles,  though  it  varii-s  from  it  in  some 
points  in  the  metliod  adopteil  in  its  construction.  It 
was  purchased  hy  Mr.  Kathbone,  of  Albany,  U.  S.,  for 
$5,000,  and  presente*!  by  him  to  tlio  Dudley  OhsiTva- 
tory  in  that  city.  As  it  i.s  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  to  understand  the  construction  and  ojieration  of 
a  complex  C.  M.  without  a  description  so  coinpiicatecl 
with  figures  and  mathematical  demonstrations  as  b)  be 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  present  work,  we 
therelbro  refer  to  the  special  w’orks  of  Mr.  Babbage  on 
this  subject:  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher^ 
and  Ifi.<torp  of  the  Aunlyti''al  Enqine. 

Calcula’tio:!,  n.  The  art  or  proce.ssof  calculating  or 
reckoning;  computation;  estimate. 

‘  Cypher,  that  great  friend  to  calculatton.'  —  ITolder. 

Cal'culali  VO,  a.  Pertaining  to  calculation. 

"  Long  habits  of  calculative  dcaltuga.’"  —  Surke. 

Cal'onlalor,  n.  One  who  calculates,  compute.^,  or 
reck«ms, 

Cal'oillalory,  a.  [Lat.  calculatorius.]  Belonging  to 
cahulatiou. 

Cai'c'llloiis,  a.  [Lat.  ca/ctzfo.^uj.]  Stony  ;  gritty  ;  hard  ; 
like  btouc. 

(MeA.)  Affected  with  the  stone  or  gravel. 

CaroilIliH,  u.  [Lat.J  (l*iysiol.)  Tlie  general  term  for 
inorganic  ooncrelions  of  various  kinds,  formetl  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  and  bearing  in  sliape  or  compo- 
Biti«)n  a  general  resemblance  to  stoiios.  Such  concre¬ 
tions  r«*ceive  <liffcTeut  names,  according  to  the  organ  or 
parts  in  which  they  form;  thus,  the  chalk-stoiu-s,  or 
concretions  formed  on  the  joints  of  gouty  subjects,  are 
called  art'iritic  calculi ;  when  ileposited  in  the  articula¬ 
tions,  articular  calculi.  In  the  gall-ldadiler  or  ducts, 
thi-y  are  denominated  biliary  calculi;  and  in  other 
parts,  lachrymal,  pafu:reatic.t  pulmonui'y.,  according  as 
tlM*y  are  found  in  the  iluct  of  the  eye,  the  pancreas,  or 
the  lungs.  The  only  two  v.irieties  of  these  Hcveral  cal¬ 
culi  to  which  wo  shall  refi*r  are  tlmse  found  in  the 
bladder  and  the  bile.  For  these,  see  Gall-bladder,  and 
URi.x\itY  calcidi. 

{Matt.)  In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  employed  to 
denote  any  hramh  or  any  operation  of  mathematic-s 
which  re<iuires  or  may  invc»Uo  numerical  c.dculatiou; 
and  llierelore  maybe  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  m.ithc- 
m.itical  sciences,  excepting  pure  geometry.  Tims,  that 
part  of  algebra  which  treats  of  exponents  is  calli-d  the 
expon^-ntial  caLrulas.  In  like  manner  the  phrases  c<d- 
cidas  of  dcfiuife  inteyraU,  cah'-ulus  0/  functions,  calculus 
of  vuriati’ms,  &c.,  are  used  to  denote  certain  branches 
of  the  higher  mathematics.  —  8<‘e  Differential  C\lcu- 
Lus;  IxFiMTEsiMaGALcULUs;  I.NTEURAL Calculus;  Vari- 

A1  IONS,  &c. 

Calciil't/a.  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Ben- 
g.il.  cai>.  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East,  and  seat 
of  the  supreme  government,  on  the  liooghly  River,  an 
arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  lOO  m.  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Lat.  22°  33'  N.,  Lori.  8S®  17'  E.  On  approaching 
from  the  sea,  it  presents  a  magnificent  ajipearance,  with 
its  elegant  villas  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  government 
botanical  gardens,  its  nuinerons  spires  of  chiircln's  and 
temples,  and  the  strong  a?^  regular  cita*lel  of  Fort 
\\  illiain.  This  city  extends aiemg  the  hankof  theOanges 
for  6.  m.,  and  hits  an  average  l)rea<Uh  of  2  m.  A  hamlsome 
quay,  the  S'rand,  about  40  ft.  above  low-water  mark, 
embanks  the  river  for  about  3  m.,  and  is  furnislied  with 
about  HO  princij).d  ghauts,  or  landing-places.  The  river 
here  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  crowdeil  with  ship¬ 
ping.  The  European  residents  live  mostly  in  the  Cliow- 
ringheo  suburb  of  tlie  city,  and  at  Garden  Reach,  in 
beautiful  and  *letache*l  villas.  The  citadel  of  G,  or  Fort 
Milliain,  is  not  only  the  strongest  and  most  complete 
fortress  in  India,  but  also  in  the  British  dominions,  re¬ 


quiring  a  force  of  10.000  men  for  its  proper  garrison. 

is  popularly  denominated  the  “City  of  I'alaces,”  and 
this  is  not  an  overdrawn  appellation.  It  is  certainly 
replete  with  magnificent  buildings,  but,  nevertheless, 
like  all  EaHtern  cities,  it  contains  quarters,  inliahited  by 
the  native  people,  which  are  dingy-looking  and  mean. 
Among  the  principal  public  edifices  are  the  Government 


Fig.  476.  -  government-house. 


House,  Mint,  Custom  House,  the  Sc<itch,  Portuguese, 
Greek,  and  American  churches,  the  Courts  of  Ju.stice, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Ac.  Tlie  environs  of  this  city  are 
very  attractive,  and  its  market  is  u<!n]irab}y  supplied 
with  tlie  choicest  game,  fruits,  Ac.  Enropeuii  society 
here  is  gay  and  convivial ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  for¬ 
mality  pri'vails,  and  the  Brabminical  institution  of 
“caste”  would  app«*ar  to  have  communicated  itself  to 
all  the  ranks  ami  classes  of  Europeans.  The  commerce 
of  C.  is  very  extensive;  the  total  imi>orts  in  1S06 
amountial  to  $103,501,6-0,  against  exports  $100,982,405. 
Pop.  6U.249. 

i’alciit'ta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Columbiana  co. 

Cal<la'riiiill«  n.  [Lat.]  {B  m.  Arch.)  An  a|)ariment  In 
a  bath  heated  for  the  purpose  of  causing  jierspirution. 
Vitruvius,  however,  uses  the  wonl  to  signify  a  hot  hath. 

<'ar<lasi,  Francisco  J.ise  hr,  a  S.  American  naturalist, 
B.  at  I’upayau,  New  Granada,  in  1773.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Congn*ss  of  New  Granada  to  complete  X\m  Jiora 
of  Bogota,  when  the  disfni  l»ed  state  of  public  affairs  in¬ 
terrupted  the  work  ;  and  Cald.us  and  his  colleague,  I)(in 
Lozano,  having  sided  with  the  patriot  party,  were  put 
to  death  by  the  Spanish  general  Morillo,  in  ISlG. 

Cal'dor,  the  name  of  several  English  rivers,  none  of 
wliich  are  of  mnclx  importance. 

Car«lorilo,  n.  {Min.)  A  massive  variety  of  gurnet  found 
in  Nepaul. 

C’al'doroii,  Dov  S  rafin-F.stf.vax,  a  Spanish  modern 
))oet,  and  profe.ssiir  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Granada.  His  principal  works  are.  Poesias  del 
Solitarin.^  The.  Literature  of  ike  Moriscos  (1838),  AmlaLur 
smn  (1K47).  B.  1801 ;  I).  1867. 

Cal'doron  <le  la  Barca,  Don  PEneo.  a  very  distin- 
gnish‘-d  Spanish  draniati.st,  w'lis  B.  in  1600.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  after  a  re8i«lence  at 
the  court,  he  entere<l  tlio  army,  und  .served  in  Italy  and 
Flanders.  In  1640  ho  si‘ttlu<i  at  Mailriil,  was  made  a 
knight  of  St.  James,  and  director  of  the  court  theatre. 
Alimit  1652  he  t<n»k  iioly  orders,  an*l  was  made  a  canon 
of  Toledo.  CaMor«iD  was  a  most  prolific  writer,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  ago  of  14,  and  writing  his  la.st  auto  at  80. 
After  ho  entered  the  church  he  wrote  only  sacred  pieces, 
and  became  imiiffereut  to  his  comedies  and  other  earlier 
works.  Ho  had  a  marvellously  fertile  imagination, 
ci'owils  his  plays  with  incident  ami  action,  and  clothes  ins 
thoughts  ami  sentiments  in  the  richest  and  most  exuber¬ 
ant  language.  Among  the  most  admired  of  his  dramas 
are,  L  >ve  a  fter  D>‘ath,  The  St-cj'-  t  in  The  Con  tant 

Prince.,  The  Dawn  in  Copacavana,  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  Ac.  One  of  the  most  celehrat«*d  of  his  “autos,” 
or  pacred  jiieces,  is  the  Devotion  of  the  Cross.  Calderon 
D. in  1683. 

Cal'<lron,  (sometimes  written  Cauldron,)  n.  [Fr. 
chaudron  ;  Lat.  caldarium,  Inun  caldus,  ralidas,  warm, 
hot,  fiMin  cale.n,  t<»  be  warm  or  liot.]  A  large  kettle,  or 
boiler,  for  heating  or  boiling  liquids. 

•*  The  limbs,  yet  trembllog,  la  the  caldrons  boil.”  Dryden. 

Ca^d'wcSl,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Sacramento. 

Caltlu’cll,  in  Inoa,  a  jKist-village  and  townsliip  of  Ap- 
lianoose  co.,  36  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ottumwa;  pop.  1,201. 

Caldwell,  in  Kentucky,  .  co..  bounded  on  S  \V  by 
Tennessee  River,  on  N.E.  by  the  Tradewater  Creek,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  River.  Are.a.KiO  sij.  m. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are 
ahnmlantly  found  on  the  bunks  of  the  rivers.  Ckip. 
Princetm.  Pop.  10,826. 

Ca1<lwoll,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  central  parish,  has  an 
area  of  528  sq.  m.  It  is  bf>unded  on  the  K.  by  Bceuf 
Bayon,  and  intersected  by  Wa.shita River,  which  is  navi¬ 
gable  by  steamboats  through  the  parish.  Cap.  Columbia. 
P>p.  4,820. 

Caldwell^  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  co..  area 435  sq.  m.  Slioal 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  Grand  River,  flows  through  the 
middle  of  the  co.,  from  W.  to  E.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cip  Kingston.  Pop.  11,390. 

Caldwell,  in  New  .Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Essex  c«>.,  about  10  m.  N\V*.  of  Newark ;  pop.  2  727, 

Caldwell,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Warretj 
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CO.,  62  m.  N.  of  Albany,  in  the  midst  of  a  picttiresque 
region,  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  George.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry,  ami  Fort  George,  ineino- 
rable  in  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars.  l\fp.  of 
townsliip  1,041, 

Cnld'welly  in  Korth  Carolina^  a  N.W.  co.,  area  450  sq. 
m.  The  Yadkin  River  rises  in  the  county,  and  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  touches  its  S.  border ;  the  J<.K.  [lart  of  the  county 
is  mountainous.  lu  general,  the  laud  is  fertile.  Cap. 
I^noir.  Pop.  8,476. 

Caldwell,  in  Ohio.,  a  post-village,  cup.  of  Noble  co.,  26 
m  N.  by  W.  of  Marietta  ;  p>rp.  3l». 

Caldwell,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co.,  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  San  Marcos  River.  Area,  640  sq.  m.  Stirface,  undu¬ 
lating.  Cap.  Lockhart.  Pop.  6,672. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Burleson  co.,  about  85  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  Austin  ;  pop.  310. 

Caldtvell.  or  Caldwell  Prairie,  in  Trijcorijm,  a 
post-village  of  Racine  co.,  2.")  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Caldwell.  0n\Rf.ES,  an  American  physician  and  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  b.  In  Orange  co.,  North  Carolina,  in  1772.  Uo 
studied  medicine  at  IMiiladelpbia,  and,  in  1795,  began 
his  career  as  an  author  by  translating  from  tlio  Latin, 
Blumenbach's  EUmenta  of  Physiology.  llis  writitigs 
soon  became  numerous.  In  1819  he  became  professor 
of  the  institntes  of  medicine  in  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  subsequently  founded  a  medical 
school  in  Louisville,  and  o.  there  in  1853. 

Culdwoll.  Rev.  James,  an  American  revolutionary 
patriot,  B.  in  Charlotte  co.,  Va.,  1734.  After  graduating  at 
New  .lerseyColL,  he  became  I'resby  terian  pastoral  Kliza- 
hethtown.  During  the  growing  antagonisn»  between  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  C  warmly  took  the  side  of 
the  former,  and  when  hf>stilities  commenced,  became 
chaplain  to  the  Jer.sey  brigade,  and  took  an  active  share 
in  its  campaigns,  fighting,  as  it  were,  like  one  of  the  old 
Cromwellian  type,  •*  with  the  sword  in  one  haml  and  the 
Bible  in  the  other."  He  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  at  the  Point,  New  York.  Nov.  24.  1781,  an<l  buried 
at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  a  cosily  marble  monu¬ 
ment  covens  the  remains  of  the  soblier-parson.” 

Ca'leb,  son  of  Jepbunneh,  of  the  tribe  <»f  Judah,  15tbl 
cent.  B.  c.,  was  sent  by  Joshua,  with  one  man  from  each 
of  the  oth'U*  tribes,  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  which 
ho  gave  a  faithful  description,  and  then-by  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  He  possessed  the  country  of  He- 
bnm,  and  D.  at  tlie  age  of  114. 

Cm'eboe  Creek,  in  Alabamay  Macon  co.,  flows  into 
Tillapoo.s.i  River. 

Caleche,  (fca-/d5/P.)  [Fr.]  See  Cai  ash. 

Cal'edosi.  in  Ireland,  a  market-town  of  Tyrone  co.,  on 
the  Blackwater  River;  pop.  1,166. 

Culeilo'ilia,  the  Tiame  given  by  the  Romans  to  that 
jiart  of  Sc«)tland  which  lay  b<*tween  the  Fi  i»hs  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  whi'-h  was  partially  inlialdted  by  the 
tribe  of  CiV*donii.  The  name  Oaledonii  disappears  ub«»nt 
tlie  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.,  wIomi  the  inbaliitants  of 
Scotland  begin  to  be  8pf)ken  of  as  ScoU  and  The 

word  Caledonia  has  been  retiiined  as  a  kind  ot  poetical 
name  for  Scotland. 

Cale<lo'iiia.  in  HUnoU.,  a  post-villnge,  cap.  of  Pulaski 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  River.  22<)  m.  S.  of  Springfiebl ;  )>op.  222. 

CAleilonia,  in  Lava,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  9  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  Dutmque. 

— A  post-village  of  Ringgold  co.,  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Dos 
Moines. 

Caledonia,  in  Mir.hig<in.  a  post-township  of  Kent  co., 
on  the  Thorn  Ai)ple  River,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Grand  Ra])ids; 
pop.  1,599. 

—A  township  of  Shiawassee  co.;  pop.  891. 

Caledonia,  in  Minnesota.,  a  township  and  village,  cap. 
of  Houston  co.,  14  m.  W.  of  the  .Missi.s.sippi  River,  and 
2i)  m.  S.W*.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin;  pop.  of  township 
1,628. 

Caleilonia.  in  MisxUsippi^  a  post-village  of  I^wndes 
CO.,  abt.  154  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Caledonia,  in  Mi.^souri^  a  po.st  village  of  Wasliingtoii 
CO.,  abt.  70  m  S.S.W*.  of  St.  Louis. 

Caledonia,  in  A’tJW  I'or/i,  a  po>t-vjllage  and  township 
of  Livingston  co.,  on  the  Genesee  River,  20  m.  S.W*.  of 
Rochester;  pop.  1,813. 

Caledonia,  in  O'oo,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

— post-village  of  Marion  co.,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
W*h«*t.stone  River.  54  m.  N.  of  C'dumbiiH;  pop.  419. 

Caledonia,  in  PniM'ilvania^  a  post-village  of  Elk  co., 
140  m  N.W*.  of  Harrisburg. 

Caledonia,  in  a  flunrrsbing  village  of  Henry 

CO.,  120  in.  W^  (ff  Nashville;  pop.  1.460. 

Caledonia,  in  Tfxas^  a  village  of  Rusk  co..  22  m  E.  by 
S.  of  Henderson. 

Caledonia,  in  Vfrmont.  a  N  E.  co.,  bouiub'd  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  0'*nnecticut,  and  drained  b}'  the  Pa-ssuniHic, 
Lamoille,  and  W’elU  rivers.  Area.  abt.  65'>  sq  m.  This 
CO.,  mountainous,  but  generally  fertile,  has  several  sul¬ 
phur  springs,  am!  abundance  of  granite  and  limestone. 
Cap.  St.  Johnsbnry.  Pop.  22,247. 

Caledonia,  in  H'tsconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia  co., 
on  Wisconsin  River;  pfg>.  1,180. 

— A  village  and  townsliip  of  Trempealeau  co.,  on  Black 
River,  5  m.  S.  of  Gulesville  ;  pop.  507. 

—A  township  of  Waupaca  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh; 
pop.  661. 

Caledonia,  in  pn;v.  of  Ontario,  a  village  of  Haldimaud 
CO.,  20  m.  E.S.E.  o!  Brantford;  pop.  2,6''l. 

Caledonia,  in  UYico/mV?,  a  post-township  of  Racine 
CO..  20  m.  S.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  2,8oo. 

Calodo'iiian,  n.  A  native,  or  inhabitant  of  Caledonia, 
the  ancient  name  of  Sci»tland. 

Caledo'nian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Caledonia;  Scottish: 
as,  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 


Catedo'nia,  (New.)  See  New  Calebonta. 

Caledonia  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  village 

and  watering-pla<‘e  of  1‘resrott  co. ;  pf*p.  1.-'21. 

Caledonia  station,  in  a  tiJwn.Hhip  of  Boone 

CO.,  13  in.  E.N.E.  of  Rockford,  and  12  in.  S.S.E.  of  Beloit ; 
pop.  1,345. 

Carodonile,  n.  [From  ('aledonia,  Scotland.]  (J/m.) 
A  cupreous  sulpho-carbonate  of  lead,  tmind  iu  minute 
bluish  green  crystals,  associated  with  other  ores  of  lea<l. 

Caleta'eient,  a.  [Lat.  caUjactrt^  to  make  warm.] 
Making  warm  or  hot.  (R.) 

— n.  {Mtd.)  Any  substance  medicinally  applied  to  the 
body  to  produce  external  or  8ui>ei  ticiiil  heat,  and  eflect 
a  mild  kind  of  counter-irritation.  The  warming  ]>la.'4ter 
poultices  of  mustard  and  flour,  hot  water  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  hartslmrn  and  oil,  belong  to  the  class  of  what  may 
be  termed  ciilefacients. 

Calofao'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  c«?r/ac<io.]  Art  or  operation 
ot  making  warm  or  hot.  —  State  of  being  heated  or  hot. 

Calerai*'lor,  n.  A  small  stove,  (r  ) 

Caiel'ac'lory,  a.  [Lat.  calefactmius.]  That  which  heats, 
or  communicates  heat. 

Cal'oly,  V.  i.  [Ix'it.  calefio-^alidus.  warm,  hot,  and  fio, 
to  become.]  To  become  hot  or  warm;  to  be  heated,  (r.) 

— r.  a.  'J'o  mak(j  hot  or  warm. 

Calciiiboiir^j,  (/.«/'am-/;5(;r^,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  ex¬ 
pression  lor  what  in  English  is  called  a  A  cei-tain 

Westphalian  Count  Caleniberg(  A.'u/d#'n6rrf7).  who  visited 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  l.ouis  XV.,  and  was  fainou.s  for  bis 
blunders  in  tin*  French  language,  is  said  to  have  given 
the  name  to  this  species  pu  dt  mei.s*. 

Cal 'o Ildar,  71.  [i.at.  calendarium.  fnpiii  calender^  the  first 
day  of  the  old  Roman  month,  from  cetbi,  Gr. to  call. 
See  Calends. J  {Chron.)  A  di.-ptribution  or  division  of  lime 
into  periofls  a<lapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil  Hie  ;  also  a 
table  or  regisb-r  of  such  divisions,  exhibiting  the  order 
in  which  the  seasons,  months,  festivals,  and  holiilays 
succeed  each  other  in  the  year.  The  most  remarkable 
calendars  are:  —  1.  The  Hebrew  C.  The  year  of  the 
Jews  was  a  lunar  one,  being  composed  of  364  ilays,  di¬ 
vided  into  12  inontba,  whicli  bail  alternately  2  ►  and  30 
(lays.  Ill  order  to  make  this  lunar  year  accord  with  the 
solar  year,  the  Hebrews  supplied,  seven  times  in  nine¬ 
teen  years,  an  intercalary  month  of  29  days.  Each 
month  was  divided  into  j*eriods  of  7  days,  or  weeks,  tlie 
Saturday  !»eing  celebrated  nmler  tlie  name  of  l^bbat/i. 

—  2.  The  C.  of  the  Greek's,  whose  >eur  was  likewise  lunar, 
an<l  coiujiosed  of  12  months,  containing  alternately  29 
and  30  days.  To  accommodate  this  year  to  the  solar 
one,  the  Greeks  added  every  two  year.s  a  supplementary 
month.  Each  month  was  ilividecl  into  three  decades. — 
3.  The  Homan,  (»r  Julian  C.  The  Rtunan  year,  under 
Romulus,  contained  only  10  months,  or  304  dny.s.  Under 
Nnma,  however,  tin*  year  wius  exteiideil  to  12  months,  or 
355  days;  but,  altbongb  nominally  thus  defineil,  Iho  C. 
did  not  in  reality  fix  unytliing  more  precise  than  the 
commencement  of  the  months  and  seasons;  and 
tlirongh  the  ignorance  or  negligence  (*f  the  ipriests,  the 
utmost  derangement  subsequently  arose.  To  obviate 
this  confu.’'ion,  Julius  Ctesar,  in  46  D  c..  effected  a  nr- 
form,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  C,  in  which  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  at  365  (lays,  to  which 
was  added,  every  tour  years,  a  day  called  bissextile. 
This  C.  was  ailojiled  not  only  by  the  Romans,  but  also  by 
all  the  modern  nntiinis,  and  remained  in  use  until  tlie 
introduction  of  the  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  Roman 
year  bad  12  months,  each  being  divided  into  unequal 
parts  by  the  Calends,  yone.s,  ami  Jdes  ;  (see  these  words.) 

—  4.  Tiie  Gregorian  C.  This  mode  of  distributing  time 
was  the  result  of  the  relurni  inaugurated  by  Gregory 
XIII.  (See  Bl.sSF.xriLE.)  It  came  into  operation  in  Get., 
1-82.  The  Greeks  and  Russians  have  refused  to  adopt 
the  Gregorian  C.,  retaining  the  old  style  or  Julian  C. 
Hence  it  is  nece.ssary  to  dedu*  t  12  day.s  from  the  veiv 
style,  in  order  to  m.ik(j  it  agree  with  the  old.  —  5.  The 
Ecclesiastical  C.  The  adaptation  of  the  civil  to  the  solar 
year  is  attended  with  no  dilficulty ;  but  the  church  C.. 
for  regulating  the  movable  fasts,  impoaes  conditions  less 
easily  satisfied.  The  early  Christians  borrowed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  ritual  from  the  Jews.  'I'he  Jewish  year 
wa.s  liini-solar;  that  i.s  to  say,  depended  on  the  moon  as 
well  as  on  the  sun.  Easter,  the  principal  Christian  fes¬ 
tival,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  passover,  was  celebrated 
about  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  DitTerences  of  ojiin- 
ion,  and  conseqin-ntly  disputations,  soon  arose  as  to  the 
proper  day  on  which  the  celebration  sbonld  !m*  held.  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  an  unseemly  contention,  the 
Council  of  Nice  laid  down  a  specific  rule,  and  onlered 
tliat  Easter  should  always  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
which  immediati’ly  follows  the  full  moon  that  liappeiis 
upon,  or  next  after,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  In 
order  to  determine  Ea.ster  according  to  this  rule  tor  any 
particular  year,  it  isnecessary  to  reconcile  three  periods, 
namely,  the  week,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  lunar  year. 
To  find  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  given  day  of 
the  year  fall.s,  it  is  necessary  to  know  on  what  day  of 
the  week  the  year  began.  In  the  Julian  C  this  was 
easily  found  by  m(‘ans  of  a  short  period  or  cycle,  of  28 
years,  after  which  the  year  begins  with  the  same  day  of 
the  week.  In  the  Gregorian  C.  this  order  is  interrupted 
by  theomissiun  of  the  intercalation  in  the  last  year  of  the 
century.  The  connection  of  the  lunar  month  with  the 
solar  year  is  an  ancient  jiroblem  for  the  resolution  of 
which  the  Greeks  invented  cycles  and  periods,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  use  with  Home  moflifications  till  the  time  of 
the  Gregorian  reformation.  Theaiithor  of  the  Gregorian 
C.,  Luigi  Lilio  Ghiraldi.  or,  as  he  is  frequently  called, 
Aloysins  Lilias,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  a  set  of 
numbers  culled  epacts.^Q.  New  French  C.  A  new  re¬ 
form  of  the  C.  was  attenipteil  tube  introiluced  in  France 
during  the  period  of  the  first  revolution.  This  was 


adopted  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  Oct., 
1793.  The  year  was  therein  divided  into  12  iiiontbs,  of 
30  days  each.  5  coniplementary,  or  “  sans-culottides  ” 
days,  being  added  at  the  eml  of  each  year.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  midnight  of  the  22d 
Siqit.  (tlie  autumnal  e<piinox),  and  retrospectively,  the 
new  year,  or  Year  I.  of  tlie  Repul'lic,  begun  on  the  22d 
Sept.,  1792.  Fresh  names  were  given  to  tlie  montb.sand 
the  days,  tlie  titles  of  tlie  months  being,  for  the  autumn 
season,  Vendtmiuire,  Bramaire,  awti  Frimaire.;  for  tho 
winter  season,  Nitose,  Pluviose,  and  VentCse ;  for  tho 
spring  season,  Ge  rminal,  Flortal,  and  Prairial ;  and 
for  the  summer  season,  Messidor.  Thermidor,  ninl  Fruc- 
Hdvr:  these  names  having  reference  to  agricultural 
labors,  or  the  state  of  nature  in  llio  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Fiacli  month  was  divided  into  i\\vco.  deaulet 
(10  days  each),  each  day  bearing,  instead  of  the  name 
of  a  saint,  tliat  of  an  agricultural  product,  implement, 
or  animal  useful  in  cultivating  the  earth.  This  C.  re¬ 
mained  in  force  during  13  years,  and  was  abolished  by 
decree  ofNapoleon  I.on  Jan.  1,  1806.  —  See  .*Eha. Cycle, 
Dominical  Letter,  Ep\ct,  Golden  Number,  IlEiiiRA, 
Metonic  Cycle,  Y*ear,  kc. 

C^al'endar*  r.  a.  To  register;  to  enter  in  a  calendar. 

i'aloii<la'i*ial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 
calendar.  * 

Calon'clor,  n.  TO.  Fr.  ealendrer ;  Sp.  calentur,  to  heat, 
from  Lat.  rafro.J  A  inncliine  or  h'»t-pres8  used  to  press 
cloths,  and  iniiko  them  smooth  and  glossy  ;  one  who  fol¬ 
lows  tho  business  of  calendering. 
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“  My  good  friend  the  calender."  —  Couper. 

— One  of  a  Dervish  sect  of  Oritnital  countries,  called  aftar 
its  founder. 

— r.  a.  To  press  nmler  or  over  a  heated  roller,  or  a  hollow 
iron  cylinder  filled  with  hot  coals;  to  press  between 
rollers  for  the  pui*pose  of  making  smooth,  glossy,  and 
wavy,  as  cloths,  inijicr.  Ac. 

Cal'oinleriii^f,  77.  {Manuf.)  The  subjection  of  cloth,  pa¬ 
per,  and  other  articles  to  a  machine,  which,  when  so  pre¬ 
pared.  are  calrmlered,  literally  meaning  hot-pre.ssed ;  by 
passing  between  cylinders  or  rollers,  Iliey  acquire  a  level 
ur  unilorm  surface.  After  goods  are  bleached  and  washed, 
they  are  twisted  and  tangled,  so  that  they  would  not 
pass  smooth¬ 
ly  between 
tliecylindcrs. 

They  are  j)re- 
viously  pass¬ 
ed  over  the 
surface  of  a 
water-  cis- 
torn,  and 
reaching  tho 
rollers  in  a 
damp  state, 
they  nnfobi 
them  selves 
readily.  The 
first  pair  of 
rollers  over 
whicli  the 
cloth  is  pass¬ 
ed,  does  not 
dry  or  quite 
smooth  it. 

The  rollers 
in  the  caltni- 
der  arc  fixed 
in  a  vertical 
series  iu  an 

upright  frame,  the  rollers  heing  pressed  forcibly  to¬ 
gether  by  lever-power.  The  lower  rollers  are  generally 
grooved  to  remove  creases ;  the  upper  rollers  are  smooth, 
lu  pa8>ing  between  these,  the  cloth  is  smoothed  and 
stretched,  when  it  is  wound  uj>on  a  roller,  ready  to  be 
starched.  The  cylinders  were  formerly  made  of  wood, 
but  they  are  now  made  of  paper  and  cast-iron,  or  cop¬ 
per ;  a  cylinder  of  paper  working  against  oneof  iron,  as 
the  paper  cylinders  combine  soiiu*  slight  degree  of  elas¬ 
ticity  with  the  extraordinary  hardness  they  possess. 
These  cylinders  are  made  of  discs,  or  plates,  or  thick 
pasteboard,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  rweive  an  iron 
axis,  and  others  near  the  circumference,  through  which 
long  iron  bolts,  with  nuts  and  screus  at  either  end,  are 
jius.sed.  Iron  plates  are  added  at  the  ends  of  this  cylin- 
‘  dor  of  pasteboard  discs,  and  the  whole  is  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  by  tlio  action  of  the  screws.  The  surface  of  the 
roller  is  render(*d  true  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe.  The  iron 
cylinders  which  are  used  in  conjunction  witJi  those  of 
paper  are  hollow,  ami  liented  by  the  introduction  of 
steam,  or  red-hut  beaters. —  The  starch  is  made  from 
flour,  fermented  and  strained  to  sejairate  the  bran;  a 
little  indigo  is  added  to  give  a  blue  tint,  and  the  liquor 
thickened  with  pon’elain  clay,  or  calcined  gypsum,  to 
give  apparent  strength  and  thickness  to  the  cloth,  and 
make  it  more  attractive  to  tlie  purchaser.  The  starch 
is  laid  on  by  a  stiffening  mangle;  the  cloth  first  jiass- 
ing  under  a  roller  into  a  trough  containing  the  starch- 
liquor,  becomes  fille«l  with  starch,  and  then  carried  up¬ 
wards,  passes  between  rollers  of  brass  and  wood,  tightly 
fitting  against  each  other,  by  which  the  superfluous 
starch  is  pre.ssed  out,  and  falls  down  into  the  trougli 
below.  The  cloth  is  then  dried  by  being  pas.sedover  tin 
or  copper  cylinders,  heat(^d  by  steam.  Muslins  are 
merely  stretcbeil  on  long  frames  to  dry.  The  finish  for 
cotton  goods  is  generally  by^r/aefa^,  wliich  gives  abriglit 
gloss  to  the  material.  In  this  case  the  cloth  must  first 
be  damped,  which  is  done  bypassing  it  over  a  cylin¬ 
der,  while  a  brusli  i.s  at  the  same  time  scattering  fine 
sprays  of  water  on  the  stuff.  It  is  then  passed  between 
the  rollers  of  the  colors,  and  geU  a  silky  lustre.  Co|;>> 
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per-embossed  rollers  are  occasionally  used  for  producing 
figures  and  patterns  on  velvet  goods.  After  the  cloth 
has  received  its  ftiial  gloss,  it  is  smoothly  folded  on  u 
clean  board,  and  taken  t<)  be  measured  })re{)Hratory  for 
sale.  There  are  upwanls  of  one  hundred  ways  for  rnak* 
ing  up  gi>ods.  Muslin  is  made  up  in  book-folds,  hi  piei'es 
of  24  yanU;  usually  two  half  pieces  are  made  up  in  one 
book.  Cambrics  ami  linens  are  in  pieces  64  inches  wide, 
and  yards  long,  fobleil  up  small,  and  tiglitly  pressed. 
Handkerchiefs  are  sometimes  folded  in  dozens. 

Caleiido^'rapher,  n.  [hat.  caUtudanum^  and  Gr. 
grap’itni^  to  write.]  A  maker  of  calendars. 

I'al'endrer,  n.  A  calender;  one  who  calenders  things 

Calcii'd  rieal^  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  calendar;  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  calendar. 

CaleiiilH,  or  K  VI.RND9.  (tt'/sarf?,)  n.pl.  [Lat.  culrndcF. 
from  cn/o,  to  call  or  proclaim;  Gr.  kaUo.]  {Vhrnn.)  In 
the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  the  C.  were  the  first  days 
of  each  month.  The  Roman  month  was  divided  into 
three  periods  by  the  tlie  and  the  Ides. 

The  Calends  were  invariably  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month ;  the  Ides  at  the  niidillo  of  tiie  nioiUli,  on  the 
13th  or  lotii ;  and  the  Nones  {nnvem^  nine)  were  tlie  9th 
day  before  the  Mes,  counting  inclusively.  Tln^se  (lays 
comprised  between  the  calends  and  the  nones  were  de¬ 
nominated  dayfi  hef  tre  the.  ;  those  between  the 

nones  and  the  ides,  days  b  -fore  I’tt  ides  ;  and  those  from 
the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  dayshefure  the  calends. 
Hence  the  phrases  prtdie  c  dewlaSy  tertio  calrndas.  Ac  ; 
meaning  the  second  day  before  the  calends,  or  best  day  of 
the  month,  the  third  d.iy  before  the  calends,  or  last  Imt 
one  of  the  month  (the  ralenii  of  first  day  of  the  following  ; 
month  being  inclmled  in  the  reckoning),  and  so  on.  In 
tlie  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oct.,  the  ide.s  fell 
on  the  loth  day,  and  the  nones,  conseqtumtly,  on  tlio  Ttli. 
In  all  the  other  months  the  ides  fidl  on  the  I3th,  and 
the  noiie.s,  consequently,  on  the  oth.  The  number  of 
days  receiving  their  »lenomiuatiou  from  the  C.  depended 
on  the  number  of  days  iu  the  month  and  the  day  on 
which  till*  id'*8  fell.  For  example,  if  the  mouth  had  31 
days,  ami  the  ides  fell  on  the  13lh  {as  liajipened  in  Jan.. 
Aug.,  am!  Dec.),  there  would  reinaiu  18  days  after  the 
ide.s,  which,  added  b)  the  1st  of  the  following  month, 
made  19  day.s  of  cabmds.  Hence  the  14th  day  of  Jan. 
was  styled  the  nindeenth  before  the  calends  of  Feb.;  the 
following  day,  or  loth  of  the  month,  was  the  eighteenth 
before  the  calmds,  and  so  (»n- 

Calefi'<liila,  n.  (Bnt.)  The  Marigold,  n  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracete.  The  Rjiecie.s  C.  tijlicinalis  is  the  /’at 
marigold  of  our  gardens,  the  O’old-blume  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  iStuci  of  tlie  French,  an  1  the  Furrancio  of  the 
Ital  iatis.  Formerly,  many  m-Mlicinal  virtues  were  jis- 
cribed  to  this  plant,  and  its  flowers  were  usually  added 
to  soups  to  color  them,  and  also  to  act  as  “  comforters 
of  the  heart  and  spirits.”  SitTron  is  frequently  adul¬ 
terated  with  yellow  florets  of  the  tmirigobl. 

Calciiflilliii*  n.  (Chein)  A  muril  igimms  substance  or 
species  of  gum,  obtained  from  the  marigold  {Calendula 
oiUcinalis). 

Cal'eitt  iire«  n  [Fr. :  from  Sp.caUntur  i,  heat,  from  Lat. 
caUre^  to  be  warm.]  {MeA.)  A  word  applied  to  all  sud¬ 
den  diseases  of  tlie  head  and  brain,  such  :is  seamen  were 
formerly  much  subject  to  iu  the  low  latitudes  of  .\menca 
and  India,  in  which  the  patient  was  deprived  of  all  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  upiieared  to  be  laboring  under  an  attack 
of  sadden  mania,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  After 
suffering  intense  pain,  tlie  patient  was  seized  w’itii  the 
halliiciuation  of  the  sea  b  ung  an  extended  plain  of  ver- 
dent  pJisture,  and  which  nothing  short  of  personal  re- 
straintcouM  prevent  him  from  ru.shing  forth  to  stroll  in. 
The  disease  which  nearest  approaches  to  the  C.  is  now 
called  SUVSTIIOKB.  q.  V. 

Calepin,  n.  {kdl  e-pan{g' .,)  a  French  name  denotmg  a  col¬ 
lection  of  literary  or  scientific  notes  or  inlbrination  ;  a 
pocket-book  in  which  one  inscrbies  liis  olHervatioiis  or 
reflections.  The  woni  is  derived  from  AmdrogioCvle- 
PINO,  a  learned  Italian  monk  of  the  Augustines,  who 
spent  all  iii.s  life  iu  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  ami  Italian  language-i,  wliich  became  very 
famous,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  He  died 
blind,  in  lol  1 . 

€alor%  Hill,  in  N.  CoroUna.  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co.  ^ 

Cale«'c«*iice,  «.  [Lat.  ca/esmw  J  Increasing  warmth 
or  heat. 

Cale'ta,  in  7V*;as,  a  post-office  of  Trinity  co. 

Calf,  {kdfy)  n. :  p/.  Calves,  {kdvz.)  [A.  8.  cealf;  Swed. 
kail';  Ooth.  kalbo ;  Ger.  A:a^6;  Gael,  cofpa;  Sansk.  A-a- 
labha,  an  elephant’s  calf.]  Tlie  young  of  the  cow,  and  of 
other  auiiii  ds  of  the  bovine  genus, 

— A  dolt;  an  ignorant,  stupid,  cowardly  person. 

**  Some  silly,  doating,  brainless  calf."  —  Drayton. 

— The  flesliy,  prutuljerant  part  of  the  human  leg  behind  ; 
as,  a  footman  s  calces. 

— A  small  floating  mass  of  ice.  detached  from  a  berg. 

^alfi  Tie  Go'den).  See  Golde.v  Calf. 

Calfkiller  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  ( K.  central  part,) 
falling  into  Cumberland  River,  in  White  co.,  about  10 
ni.  8  W.  of  Sparta. 

Calf|>as'tiire  Kiver,  or  Xortti  River,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  rising  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Au¬ 
gusta  CO. ;  it  flows  into  James  River ;  length  abt.  100  m. 

Cair-Mkin,  the  skin  of  a  calf;  leather  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  same. 

••  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  It  for  shame. 

And  bang  a  enl/’a-nkin  on  those  recreant  limbs  ”  —  Shaks. 

CaI'Iiouii,  John  Cali>well,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
American  statesmen  of  the  present  century,  was  n.  in  8. 
Carolina,  Mar.  18,  178*2.  He  graduated  with  distini'tion 
at  Yale  College,  in  1804,  and  was  admitted  to  the  South 
Ciirolina  bar  in  1807.  After  serving  for  two  sessions  in 
the  legislature  of  his  uative  State,  he  was  elected  its 


representative  to  Congress  in  1811.  From  that  timeuntil 
his  deatli.  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  lie  was  seldom  ab¬ 
sent  from  Wa.sbington,  being  nearly  the  whole  time  in 
the  puldic  service,  eitlier  in  Congress  or  in  the  Cabinet. 
Few  American  statesim-n  have  hud  so  much  experience 
in  public  affairs,  or  liave  preserved  so  high  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  iipi  iglitness.  Tliough  an  acti\e  party 
leailer.  and  (dteii  engaged  in  tlie  mo.'it  exciting  political 
conte.sts,  ii'd  the  slightest  imputation  was  ever  thrown 
upon  his  private  cliaracter,  or  the  sincerity  and  niaiili- 
m*s8  ol  his  jmhlic  conduct.  Win  n  lie  first  eiitereil  Con¬ 
gress,  the  difficulties  with  ICnglaiid  were  fast  approach¬ 
ing  actual  hostilities,  and  C.  immediately  took  part  with 
that  section  — the  Ymiug  Democracy  as  they  were  termed 
— of  the  dominant  party  whose  object  it  was  to  drive 
the  still  reluctant  administration  inlua  declaration  of 
war.  They  succeeded,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatiun.R,  reported  a  bill  tor  declaring 
war,  which  was  passed  in  June,  1812.  He  afterwards 
6trenuou^ly  supported  all  the  necessary  measures  for 
carrying  on  hostilities  witli  vigor,  especially  that  for 
chartering  a  national  bank,  to  aid  in  providing  the  re¬ 
quisite  funds,  thuugb  the  bill  for  this  jiurpose  could  not 
be  carried  till  1816  At  the  same  ])eriod  he  also  sajH 
ported  bills  for  effecting  internal  improvements,  and  f.-r 
encouraging  domestic  manufacture.*^,  by  imposing  jn-o. 
tective  duties — measures  wliich  his  later  policy  strongly 
comlcnined.  When  Monroe  tornieil  his  admini>tration, 
in  1817,  C.  became  Secretary  of  War,  a  post  wliii  li  be 
filleii  with  great  abiliiy  for  7  .vea^^,  reducing  the  affairs 
of  the  ilepartment  from  a  stale  of  great  conlusion  to 
simplicity  and  order.  In  1824,  be  was  chosen  Vice-l*re- 
sident  of  tlie  U.  8tat(‘S  under  Joliii  Q.  Adams,  and  again, 
in  1828,  under  Ch'iienil  Jat  kson  With  tlie  latter,  be  did 
not  long  continue  on  amicable  political  relations,  but 
entereil  into  fierce  opposition,  when  tlie  ITesideiit,  and 
a  majority  of  Congress,  determined  to  enforce  submis¬ 
sion  to  tiie  law  of  18'28,  imposing  a  heavy  ])roteclive 
tariff.  It  was  at  this  period  that  C.  broached  his  fa¬ 
mous  “Nullification  Doctrine,”  which  is  substantially, 
that  the  U.  States  is  not  a  union  (*f  tlie  i>eople,  but  a 
le.igue  or  compact  between  sovereign  States,  any  of 
which  has  a  right  to  judge  when  the  compact  is  broken, 
and  to  pronounce  any  law  to  be  null  and  void  which 
violates  its  comlitions.  In  short,  C.  was  the  first  great 
advocate  of  the  disa.*'troiis  doctrine  of  Secession.  From 
this  time  forward,  that  is,  for  tlie  last  17  years  of  Ids 
public  service,  C.  hardly  aspired  to  be  considered  a  na¬ 
tional  statesman  acting  for  the  whole  country;  lie  was 
content  —  he  was  even  proud  to  be  viewed  only  as  a 
Southern  statesman.  IL  nce  lii.s  advocacy  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  doctrine  of  State-Rights  ;  Iiis  censure  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Comjiromlse,  passed  13  years  before,  when  lie  was 
himself  in  tlie  cabinet:  bis  support  of  all  measures  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  extension  of  slave-boliling  territory;  and 
finally.  Ills  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  abol- 
isiiing  the  single  office  of  the  presidenej’,  and  creating 
two  presidents,  one  for  the  North,  and  the  other  for  the 
8outh,  to  be  in  office  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  place  in 
wliich  he  advocated  these  doctrines  was  his  own  favorite 
arena — tlie  floor  of  tlie  United  States  senate,  where  he 
continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  for  a  short  time 
at  the  close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  a  favorite  mea.sure — the  annexation  of  Texas.  At 
tlii.'<  period  of  his  life,  his  policy  resjiecting  Kuropean 
affairs  was  pacific;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
he  jirobably  prevented  a  war  with  Kngland  on  the  Ore¬ 
gon  question.  He  n.  at  Washington,  in  1850.  “  C.'s  ehn 
queiice,”  says  Daniel  Webster,  “  was  part  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  character.  It  grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his 
mind.  It  was  plain,  terse,  strong,  condensed,  concise, 
sometimes  impassioned,  still  always  severe.  He  had  the 
ha>is,  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  high  characters,  and 
that  was  unspotted  integrity,  unimpeached  honor  and 
cliaracter.”  C.  is  the  author,  among  other  works,  of 
A  Disquisition  upon  Government,  and  A  Discourse  on  the 
foostitution  of  the  United  States. 

Cal'hoiin.in  Alabama.  See  Supplement. 

Calhoun,  in  ArA'm.N'aj?,  a  8.  co.,  bounded  on  S.W.  by 
the  Washita,  ami  E.  by  Moro  River,  the  former  of  which 
is  navigable  for  steamboats.  Sttr/ace,  undulating;  soil, 
mostly  fertile,  producing  cliiefl)'  cotton  and  Indian  corn. 
Cap.  Ilamptoii.  I*op. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co.  ;  pop.  806. 

Calhoun,  iu  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  .Mexico;  boumled  on  the  E.  by  Appalachicola  River, 
and  on  S.W.  by  St.  Joseph’s  Bay  ;  cap.  St.  Joseph ;  pop. 
998. 

Calhoun,  in  (7'’or^ia,a  S.W.co.;  ar<»a,  300  sq.  m.  Tt  is 
watered  by  Ichawaynochaway  Creek.  Surface,  \eve\\ 
soH,  productive.  Cap.  Morgan.  /’o/>.  about  6,503. 

— A  flourishing  township  and  village,  cap.  of  Gordon  co., 
80  m.  N.W.  c»f  .\tlaiita,  and  50  from  Chattanooga;  pop. 
of  the  township  83‘2. 

— A  S.  village  of  Lumpkin  co.,  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Atlanta. 

Calhoun,  in  Illinois,  i\  W.  co.  ;  area,26U8q.  m.  Surface, 
broken.  Cap  Hardin.  Pop.  6,562. 

Calhoun,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co.,  washed  hy  Racoon  River; 
cap.  Lake  City  ;  pop.  1 ,602. 

— A  township  of  Calhoun  co. :  pop.  263. 

— A  post-township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pnjy  371. 

Calhoun,  in  Kentucky,  a  twp.  of  McLean  co;  pop.  2,728. 

Calhoun,  in  Michigan,  n  S.W.  central  co.;  area,  720  sq. 
m.;  intersected  by  St.  Joseph's  and  Kalamazoo  rivers, 
and  drained  hy  Battle  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  5oi7, 
luxuriant.  White  and  burr  oak  aVe  in  abundance;  also 
quarries  of  sandstone.  Cap.  Marshall.  Pop.  36..569. 

Calhoun,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  central  co ,  drained  by 
the  Yalloliusha  river;  cap.  Pittsborough ;  pop.  lu,.561. 

— A  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  IG  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jacksoo. 


Cnllionn,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co. 

Calhoun,  in  Nebrasha,  an  E.  co.;  area,  680  sq.  m.; 
bounded  on  E.  by  IMatte  River,  and  drained  by  Cotton¬ 
wood  Creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  calcareous  and 
fertile. 

<'alhoiin,  in  M.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Henderson  co. 

i'afhoiin.  in  S.  Carolina,  avillage  of  Anderson  district, 
115  III.  W.N.VV'.  of  Columbia. 

—  A  post-office  of  Abbeville  district. 

Calhoun,  in  Tennessee,  a  township  and  rilLage  of  Me* 
MLiiu  CO.,  on  the  Iliawassee  River;  township  716. 

Calhoun,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  urea,  484  sq.  n». ;  boiiiideii 
on  S.W.  by  Gnadalupe  Kiver,  and  on  N.K.  by  Matagorda 
and  Lavacca  bays.  Surface,  level.  Cap.  Port  Lavacca. 
l*op.  3,44:L  418 

Calhoun,  in  TK.  Virginia,  a  central  co. ;  ar^a,  300  sq. 
m.,  watereil  by  Little  Kanawha  River.  N'm^ace,  uneven. 
Cap.  Lowman.  J‘op.  2,939. 

— A  jMiRt-oftice  of  Barbour  co. 

i'arhoiinsvillo.  or  MacAlllstersvilie,  in  PennsyU 
rtniia.  a  jiost-village  of  Juniata  co. 

Ca'li,  <'nrc*i,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  tenth  avatar,  or 
incarnation,  of  the  god  Vishnu. 

Cnii,  (A-m  -lee',)  or  Santiago  de  Cali,  a  town  of  S.  Ameri¬ 
ca,  ill  New  Granada,  70  m.  N.  by  FJ.  of  iNqiayan  ;  Lat. 
30®  25'  N.,  Lon.  70°  30'  W.  It  lies  on  the  W.  sliqie  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  a  wealthy  and  well-built  place.  I'op.  4.200. 

Cariatoiir-xvoo<l,  u.  An  East  India  dye-wood,  some¬ 
what  resembling  red  sandal- wood. 

C'nrihro.  C’al'ibor.  n.  [Fr.  calibre,  said  to  be  from 
J..at.  aqniUbrare,  to  balance  equally,  to  have  perfect 
equality,  because  the  bore  mu.st  be  equal,  else  the  jiiece 
will  burst.]  {Gunnery.)  The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a 
cannon,  or  gun.  It  is  measured  in  terms  of  inches,  and 
in  smootli-boreii  guns  is  always  rather  larger  tliaii  the 
shot. —  See  Winhage. 

— Diameter  of  a  round  body,  as  a  bullet. 

— Compass  or  capacity  of  tbeniiml;  extent  of  mental  or 
intellectual  qualities,  (Used  in  a  figurative  sense.) 

Calibrn-ruie.  (Gunnery.)  A  giiiuier’s  calipers:  an 
instrument  used  to  determine  the  diameter  ot  shot. — 
See  Calipers. 

CnUbo';::itM,  n.  A  cant  term  used  in  Hie  U.  States  for 
a  beverage  concoctcil  of  rum  ami  sprm  e  beer. 

Cal'ibrato,  v.  a.  To  determine  the  calibre  of. 

i'alibra'lioii,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  graduating  the 
estimated  calibre  of  a  thermometer-tube. 

Cal'ieo,  n.  See  Chalice. 

i'al  ico,  n.  (Manuf.)  A  stuff  made  of  cotton,  first  im- 
jiorted  from  i'alicut  iu  India. 

— Printed  cotton  cloth, coarser  than  muslin.  (U.  States.) 

iVebster. 

Cal'ico-prlntor,  n.  One  who  pursues  the  business 
ot  printing  calicoes. 

Cal'ioo-priiitiiig',  n.  The  art  of  producing  figured 
patterns  upon  calico ;  they  are  transferred  to  its  surfaco 
by  blocks,  copper-plates, or  engraved  cylinders,  by  which 
the  colors  are  directly  printed,  or  by  wiiieh  mordants  are 
BO  applied  that  when  the  calico  is  immersed  in  a  color¬ 
ing  bath,  the  color  adheres  to,  or  is  produced  only  upon 
the  parts  to  whicli  the  mordant  has  been  previously  ap¬ 
plied. —  See  Dyeing. 

<'alic*'iilnr,  a.  [Lat.  cah>M?us,  a  small  cup.]  Shaped 
like  a  cuii;  resembling  a  cup. 

C’arioiit,  a  maritime  dist.  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  province 
of  Malabar,  q.  v. 

Calicut,  a  maritime  town,  cap.  of  above  dist.,  and  of  the 
prov.  Malabar,  102  m.  S.W.  of  Seringapatam.  and  380 
W.S.W.  of  Madras;  Lat.  11°  15'  N. ;  Urn.  75°  52'  E.  It 
exports  teak,  jiepper,  sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  c<>ri, 
cordage,  and  wax,  bnt  has  no  good  harbor.  This  was 
the  first  place  in  India  made  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  arrived  here.  May  18,  1498.  In 
1509,  the  Portuguese  were  repulsed  ivith  great  slaughter 
while  making  an  attack  on  the  place.  In  1706,  C.  wag 
taken  by  llyder  Ali,  and.  subsequently.  Tippoo  Sahib 
destroyed  both  fort  and  town,  bnt  on  the  conquest  of 
the  prov.  by  the  British,  it  was  restored-  Calico  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  first  manufactured  bore,  whence  the 
name  is  derived.  Pop.  estimated  at  24,00i). 

C’a'li<l,  a.  [Lat.  c«/iV/u.A.]  Hot;  fiery:  ardent;  fervent. 

I'niicliisa,  (ka'le-da'sa,)  a  much-admired  Hindoo  poet. 
Tradition  pronounces  him  one  of  the  nine  gems  who 
lived  iu  the  court  of  King  Vicramaditya.  He  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  poems  w  hich  di.-play  a  remarkabie  genius.  His  Sa^ 
cuntala  was  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  was  the 
first  work  which  made  his  name  known  to  Europeans. 
Supposed  to  have  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Vicrama- 
ditva  II.,  in  the  5th  century. 

Calul'ily,  n.  A  state  of  warmth  ;  heat. 

loe  .  .  .  will  Dot  eodure  the  potential  ealidity  of  many  watera.*’ 

BroxtJis. 

Cal'idiiot^  n.  [Lat.  cdlidus,  hot,  and  duco,  to  lead,]  A 
pipe  or  flue  to  conduct  heat. 

Cal  if,  n.  See  Caliph, 

Cariforiila,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  W.  coast  from  32° 45'  to  42°  N.  Lat., 
having  S.  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  and  the  Gila 
River,  by  whicli  it  is  divided  from  Mexico  ;  E.  by  Nevada 
and  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  N.  the  State  of  Oregon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bj  the  42d  parallel  of  I^at.  —  Desc. 
In  outline,  this  State  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
with  an  average  lengtli  of  about  TOO  m.,  and  a  breadth 
of  nearly  200. — Area,  158,687  sq.  m.,  or  more  than 
100,000,000  statute  acres,  of  which  35.000,000  are  arable, 
23,0)00,000  pasture,  and  about  5.000,000  swampy  and  in¬ 
undated  lands,  but  possibly  reclaimable.  The  water  sur¬ 
face  amounts  to  nearly  4,000,000  acres;  sandy  plains  and 
deserts  take  up  about  10,000,000;  while  the  lialance,  say 
23,000,000  acres,  is  given  to  heavily-wooded  mountain 
ranges. — Mountains  and  VaUsys.  The  State  throughout 
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!U  area  is  mountainous,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  extends, 
under  different  natuei,  and  with  different  altitudes,  from 
the  S.  extremity  of  tlie  peninsula  to  Alaska.  The  leiigtli 
of  this  chain,  and  its  ctui.stitueiits,  embrace  a  distance  of 
nearly  oOU  rn.  in  length  tlirougli  the  State, and  3UU in  width. 
The  highest  peaks  of  this  chain  are  Mount  Shasta  (about 
14.000  feet  above  sea-level),  Spanish  1‘eak,  Lassen's  Hiitte, 
Pilot  Peak,  Mounts  Tyinlall.  Wliiti.ey,  Dana,  Lyell,  &c. 
These  vary  in  altitmie  from  l0,i  00  to  15,000  feet,  and 
principally  take  a  line  running  N,  31°  \V’.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  chain  is  remarkable  fur  its  parallelismand  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  sea,  its  great  elevation,  and  its  numerous 
volcanic  peaks,  stretcliing  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
•now.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  varies  from  150  to  200 
m.,  so  that  the  area  of  this  portion  of  the  country  ex¬ 
ceeds  ItXhOOO  s<].  m.  Tlie  great  mountain  wall  of  this 
Sierra  intercepts  the  warm  winds  charged  with  vapor, 
which  sweep  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  precipitates  their 
accumulated  moisture  in  fertilizing  rains  and  snows 
upon  its  western  flank,  and  leaves  cold  and  dry  winds 
to  pass  on  to  tlie  E.  IIeu«-e,  the  characteristic  ditference 
of  the  two  regions,  —  mil(ines.s,  fertility,  and  a  superb 
vegetable  kingdom  on  the  one  side;  comparative  barren¬ 
ness  and  cold  on  the  other.  B  -tween  the  Lat.  of  34° 
and  41°,  a  range  of  lower  mountiins  runs  close  along  the 
shore,  the  culminating  point  of  which,  Monte  Diablo, 
close  to  the  Bay  of  Siiu  Francisco,  attains  to  the  height 
of  3,674  feet.  The  valley  between  this  coast  chain  and 
the  grand  barrier  of  the  Sierra  Neva<la  comprises  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  .Ioa(piin.500  m.  long, 
and  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  C.  The  W. 
fiank  of  the  Sierra  belongs  to  tlie  bitter.  It  is  a  long, 
wide,  timbered,  grassy  slope,  with  intervals  of  arable 
land,  copiously  watered  with  numerous  and  bold  streams, 
and  without  the  cold  which  its  nameand  altitude  might 
imply.  It  is  from  40  to  70  m.  in  width  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  to  the  termination  of  the  foot-hills  on 
the  edge  of  the  valleys  below.  Timl>er  ranks  first 
among  the  products  of  this  slope,  the  whole  being  heavily 
woi'ded,  first  with  oaks,  which  ])redumiuuto  to  about 
half  the  elevation  of  the  mountain,  and  then  with  pines, 
cypresses,  and  cedars,  the  pines  in  majority,  and  hence 
called  the  Pine  Pfgion.  .-w  that  below  iscalleil  the  Oak 
gi<m^  though  mixed  with  other  trees.  The  highest  sum- 
mits  of  the  Sierra  are  naked,  massive,  granite  rocks, 
covered  with  snow  in  sheltered  places,  all  the  year 
round.  The  cypress,  pines,  and  Cetlar  are  between  100 
ami  250  feet  in  height,  and  from  5  to  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  clean,  solid  stems.  (Jrass  grow.s  on  almost  all  parts 
of  the  slope,  except  towards  the  highest  summits,  and 
is  fresh  and  green  all  the  year  r«)und,  Im  ing  neither 
killed  by  cold  in  winter,  nor  dried  by  <irou::ht  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  f»ot-hills  of  the  slope  are  snfiiciently  fertile 
and  kimlly  to  admit  of  g«H*d  settlements,  while  valleys, 
coves,  iK^aches,  and  meadows  of  arable  land  are  found 
throughout.  Many  of  tlie  iiniuerons  stn-am.s,  some  of 
them  even  considerable  rivers,  w’liich  flow  down  the 
mountain  side,  make  hamlsmue,  rich  valleys,  and  fur¬ 
nish  good  water  power.  The  climate,  in  the  l(*wer  part 
of  the  slope,  is  that  of  constant  spring.  That  portion  of 
the  coast-line  between  Bodega  B  ly  on  the  S..and  Mendo- 
ciim  CO.  on  the  N.,  has.  with  s  0110  exceptions,  a  bleak  and 
arid  appearance.  The  Salinas  and  Russian  River  val¬ 
leys,  tremling  E.  ami  \V,,  are  higlily  r(*rtile.  ami  produce 
the  line.st  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetal>les  raised  on  this 
pari  of  the  coast.  Among  the  inland  valleys  are  those 
of  Napa.  Sonoma,  Detabima,  Amador,  San  Ramon,  Ac. 
That  division  of  tlie  Monte  Di.ibbi  range  called  the  Oni- 
tra  C'Sta  //iUs^  presents  many  lofty  peaks,  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  of  wliich,  Mount  San  Beriurdino,  is  8,500  feet 
high.  —  BayR,  Rivers,  LnWs^  t£r-.  The  principal  feature 
ill  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  ocean 
is  the  great  bay  t)r  Inlet  of  the  sea  called  San  Francisco. 
It  luis  a  narrow  entrance,  the  famous  “Goblen  Gate,” 
(Fig.  479,)  abt.  a  mile  in  width,  in  37°  4S'  N.  Lat.  Witliin, 
it  expands  into  a  noble  basin  stretching  N.X.W,  and 
8.S.E.  60  or  70  in,,  and  E.  about  50  m.,  being  divided  into 
the  three  great  compartments  of  San  Pahlo  Bay  on  the 
N.,  Santa  Clara  on  the  S.,  ami  that  of  Suisnn  on  the  E., 
ami  affording  acconnnodatioii  for  all  the  navies  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  worbl.  Its  coast-line  of  about  275  m.  is 
highly  diversified.  <lisplaying  a  singularly  ri«  h  ami  va¬ 
ried  outline.  Two  great  rivers,  the  Sacramento  from  the 
N.,  and  the  San  Joaquin  from  tlio  S.,  fall  into  this  bay. 
The  Suisnn,  Napi,  Sonoma,  and  IVtaliima  rivers,  all  em- 
bouch  into  San  Pabb*  Bay  on  the  N.,  and  are  navigable 
by  steamers.  Other  extensive  imlent  itimis  of  the  c«>ast 
of  (\  are,  the  hays  of  San  Diego,  San  Perln»,  San  Lnis 
Obispo,  and  Monterey,  all  to  the  S.  of  Sail  Fram  lsro; 
and  Tomales,  IIumimMr.aud  Trlnithul  to  the  N.  lb-si<ies 
the  rivers  above  mentioned,  are  tlr'  Salinas  (mivigabb*), 
the  Pajaro,  Santa  Inez.  Santa  .Ana,  Ac.  to  the  S ,  ami 
the  Russian,  Ma<l,  and  Ed  rivers.  Ac.  to  the  .N.  of  tiie 
Golden  Gate.  The  princip  il  like  is  that  of  Tulare  (hnl- 
riisli),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  San  Joaijuin  valley,  be¬ 
tween  35°  ami  36^  Lat..  surrounded  by  extensive 
swamps  overgrown  with  luxuriant  bulrnshos,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  all  tlie  streams  in  the  S.  einl  of  the  valley.  In 
the  wet  seai«in  it  attains  to  a  great  siz**,  its  surplu.s 
waters  being  discharged  into  the  San  Joaquin.  In  the 
dry,  it  is  much  reduced  in  limit,  and  is,  iii  some  places, 
fordable.  C.possosses  many  fine  cataracts, as  the 'Vosemite 
Falls  (Fig.  47S)  in  the  valley  (Fig  2638)  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  sheer  ilescent  of  2.5->0  feet ;  the  Pohoiio,  or 
“Bridal  Veil,”  falling  1,(>0‘»  feet:  the  Nevada,  the  Ver- 
nal,  Ac.— Abi/,  VegtUlion,  dt\  The  appearance  ot  the  N. 
ami  S.  portions  of  this  State  differs  cmsi.lerably,  tlie  for¬ 
mer  being  much  better  timl'ered  than  the  latter.  Below 
Lat.  39°  the  forests  are  limited  t(»  s<  me  scattered  groves 
ot  oak,  in  the  valleys  and  hmg  the  river  bottoms;  and 
of  red-wood  oil  the  "ridges  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  ..ills, 


the  latter  being  sometimes,  also,  covered  with  dw'arfish 
Blirubs.  With  these  exceptions,  the  country  is  clothed 
in  the  wet  seastm  witli  the  finest  herbage,  consisting 
either  of  dilferent  gra.sses,  or  of  wild  oats,  wliich.  in  the 
valleys  especially,  flouri^h  luxuriantly.  But  in  the  latter 
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(Since  1877  a  Government  Reservation.) 
part  of  the  dry  season,  it  has  a  burnt-up,  scorched  ap- 
pearaiice.uml  is  ofteii  subject  to  destructive  fires.  N.of 
Lat.  39°,  th;*  forests  are  extensive  and  valuable,  ami  are 
fitted  to  supply  all  but  inexhaustible  supplies  t)f  timber. 
In  Mariposa  and  Calaveras  cos.  are  f<  mini  the  “  Big  Trees” 
{sequoia giganlea^  Fig.  2*W9),  monarchs  of  the  forest,  from 
250  to  325  feet  high,  and  probably  lOnO  years  old  I  So 
far  as  is  known,  tliey  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that 
the  worbi  call  sliovv.  The  soil  of  the  <*oast  region,  and 
W.  slope*  of  the  Sierra,  is,  generally,  a  deep,  black,  allii- 
viiil  mould,  porous,  and  extremely  feriile,  producing 
grain  in  the  richest  abundance,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  most  superb  and  varion.s  kinds.  The  N.  part  of 
the  country  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  ami  oat.s.  All  tlie  edible  roots  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  fimi,  even,  a  finer  development  here;  and  apples, 
peach'-s,  pears,  vines.  Ac.,  come  to  the  highest  po8.sible 
[lerfi-ctioii.  In  the  S.  valleys,  between  tlie  coast  and  the 
Sierra,  tlie  climate  is  sufficiently  hot  to  mature  maize, 
rice,  Hud  tobacco.  Thu  h(*at  and  drought  of  summer 
make  irrigation  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  agricul¬ 
tural  operations;  but  it  is  not  iiidis|)eiisable.  In  Lat. 
34°  16'  N.,  apples,  pears,  plums,  figs,  oranges,  grapes, 
peaches,  ami  pomegiaiiates  may  be  found  growing  to¬ 
gether  witli  the  tropical  products  of  the  plantain,  ba¬ 
nana.  cocoa-nut,  sugai-caue,  and  indigo,  and  all  prolific 
in  yield,  and  unsurpassable  in  quality.  Humboldt  was 
of  Opinion  tliat  tlie  olive  oil  of  this  region  is  equal  to  that 
of  Andalusia,  ami  the  wine  reseinliling  that  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands.  Tlic  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  ( Lat.  35°) 
bears  u  special  distinction  for  the  excellence  of  its  olives, 
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which  are  finer  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Of  late  years,  wine-growing  is  cultivated  in 
the  fertile  coast-lauds  lying  S.  of  the  Golden  Gate,  to 


a  great  extent,  and  this  industry  promisee  to  still 
further  develop  itself  into  a  rivalry  with  the  grape 
proilucts  of  Southern  Europe.  —  Clim.  The  temperature 
of  C  is  a  good  deal  higiier  than  tliat  in  the  corre.8pond- 
ing  latitudes  on  the  E.  coa^t  of  America.  The  year 
is  divided  into  two  seasons,  —  the  dry,  from  .May  to 
Nov.,  and  the  wet.  In  the  latter,  the  rains,  though  not 
by  any  means  continuous,  are  Irequent  and  heavy.  In 
the  S.  parts,  tlie  dry  season  coinmences  earlier  and  con¬ 
tinues  longer  than  in  the  N.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  latter,  the  district  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
shore  is  infested  witii  logs  and  cold  winds  trom  the  sea. 
But  within  the  coast  range  the  climate  is  didightfui ;  the 
mid-day  heats  not  being  so  great  as  to  hinder  labor, 
while  the  nights  are  coid  and  pleasant  C.  may  be  truly 
termeil  the  “Italy”  of  this  continent.  —  ZoiJl.  Among 
the  v'ild  denizens  are  Ibund  bisoiis,  hears,  uolves,  bighorn 
or  mountain  sheep,  otters,  heavers,  hares,  Ac.  Tlie  elk,  tlie 
white  ami  black-tailed  deer,  and  the  American  antelope, 
roam  tlie  forests  and  grassy  iiiains.  The  sea  contains  ex¬ 
haust  b'Ss  stores  ot  fish.  —  Mhierais  and  Minwg.  The  veg¬ 
etable  and  animal  products  of  this  Ftate  have,  hitherto, 
been  reckoned  but  of  little  account,  ci'inpared  with  its 
mineral  jin  dui  tioiis,  particularly  w  ith  the  gold  found  in 
the  beds  of  some  ot  its  rivers  and  ravines.  Tliere  are 
three  distinct  gold  regions  in  C,  though  the  first  two 
are  connected  by  outlying  “jilacers  ”  and  “leads.”  1st, 
The  Raslrrn  Range^  extending  fri'in  the  summit  ridge  of 
the  mountains  to  \\ithinabout25  m.  of  the  edge  of  tho 
plains.  This  district  possesses  about  1,000  sq.  m.  of  avail¬ 
able  mining  territory,  includingboth  placers  and  veins  of 
gold-bearing  quartz.  2d.  The  Middle  J’lacers^  situated 
at  about  an  average  distance  of  20  ni.  from  the  line  of 
the  higher  foot-hills,  and  having  its  W.  border  within 
about  4  ni.  of  the  edge  of  the  plains.  This  district  covers 
an  area  of  about  6,000  sq.  m..  and  tbe  mining  is  mainly 
gold-wasbing.  3d.  The  Valley  Mines,  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  among  the  lower  foot-hills  of  tbe  mountains,  and 
extend  thence  westward  to  the  E.  edge  of  the  plains  of 
tho  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  to  an  extent 
of  from  3  to  5  m.  Tliese  mines  extend  from  N.  to  S.  a 
linear  distance  of  about  250  m.;  and  tlie  amount  of  terri¬ 
tory  that  they  occupy  is  probably  not  less  than  6,000 
sq.  m.  The  ]>rofitable  mining  ut  the  deposits,  in  these, 
as  in  middle  placers,  has  required  the  construction  of 
extended  watercourses  for  the  washing  of  the  gold  Ifom 
the  sand  and  gravel.  Tbe  varieties  of  ininingare:  Placer 
wiV7ii'r/£/, which  bears considerableunalogy  to  coal  mining 
in  I'ennsylvauiu,  adits  being  driven  into  tbe  liills,  and 
often  through  solid  rock,  to  tbe  locality  sphere  the  gold 
dejiosit  exists;  Hydraulic  mining,  where  a  broad,  open 
ditch  is  carried  through  tlie  hilts,  and  the  sides  waslied 
down  by  directing  a  powerful  stream  of  w  ater  on  them  ; 
Rtver  mining,  in  which,  when  the  rivers  are  low,  the 
streams  are  diverted  from  their  courses  by  means  of 
flumes,  tail-races,  Ac.,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  thus 
exposed  and  their  sands  washed  for  gold  —  this  can  only 
be  carried  on  for  about  six  months  of  the  year;  Gulch 
miriing,  in  which  a  large  flume  is  formed  helowthe  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  all  the 
adjacent  streams  after  being  used  by  tho  miners;  and 
lastly,  (Quartz  m>nmg,  wbidi  requires  a  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital,  but  is  profitable,  lii  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mining  the  gold-bearing  quartz  is  crushed  by 
powerful  stamps,  in  mills  driven  by  steam,  water,  or 
mule  power,  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  and  then  tbe  gold 
taken  up  by  means  of  quicksilver  by  the  usual  wash¬ 
ing  process.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  tliis 
State,  from  the  time  of  discovery,  in  Mav ,  1848,  amount¬ 
ed,  at  the  end  of  1867,  to  tlie  sum  (closely  estimated) 
of  $861,300,000.  Gold  Is  not  tbe  only  valuable  mineral 
yielded  by  C  Silver  exists,  and  has  been  ]irofitably  mined 
in  El  Dorado,  Mariposa.  Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa  Clara 
cos. ;  and  montof  the  gold  contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  silver.  About$3, 000, 000  worth  have  thus  been  obtained 
since  the  period  ot  the  gohl  disi  overy.  Copper,  strongly 
impregnated  wi(h  gold  ami  silver,  is  found  in  Placer, 
Shasta,  El  Dorado,  and  other  counties.  Quickhilver  in 
the  form  of  cinnabar  is  largely  produced  at  the  New 
Almaden,  Guadaloupe.  Aurora,  and  other  mines.  Iron, 
in  large  quantitirs.and  various  forms,  is  found  in  all  the 
coast  range:  in  Placer  co..  in  a  condition  approaching  to 
native  iron  in  purity,  and  in  Mariposa  co.  in  the  form  of 
hydrate.  Sulphate  of  in  n  in  large  quantities  occurs 
near  Santa  Cruz,  and  magnetic  iron  in  the  hame  region. 
In  1867,  the  product  of  qiiicki-ilver,  copper,  iron,  Ac. 
was,  in  round  figures,  al»out  $6.1)00,600.  Platinum  is 
almost  as  widely  dis-persed  through  the  State  as  gold, 
though  in  smalltV  quantities;  osmitim  and  iridium  are 
closely  associated  with  it.  Tin  is  also  found  in  several 
l*art8  of  the  State,  ami  will  jirohably  ere  long  be  mined 
w  ith  advantage.  Chromium,  gypsum,  nickel,  antimony, 
bismuth,  sulphur,  bail,  salt,  salljietre,  borax,  coal  of 
good  qualitv,  and  in  largo  (pianlilies.  marbles  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty,  alabaster  granite,  bulirstone,  lime, 
Ac.,  are  the  other  princijiul  mineral  products  of  the 
State.  Mineral  springs  ala-uml.  It  was  known  from 
the  statements  of  the  earliest  visitors  of  the  country, 
that  gold  had  been  found,  or  was  known  to  exLt,  in  C'.; 
but  these  statements  had  either  been  f<*rgotten,  or  made 
no  impression  till  late  in  May,  1848,  w  hen  the  auriferous 
(leposit.s  were  tHscovere<l,  that  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion.  ami  had  such  womlerfnl  results.  They  were  iound 
on  the  S.  fork  of  the  American  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sacramento,  at  a  place  now  calk‘d  Coloma.  The  news 
of  the  discovery,  and  of  the  unparalleled  richness  of  the 
deposits,  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  season  about  6.000  men  bad  been  attracted 
to  the  spot,  and  their  enterprise  had  been  rewarded  by 
the  a<‘qui8ition  of  the  precious  metal  to  the  value  of 
$5,000,000.  During  the  season  of  1849,  emigrants  of  all 
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descriptions,  and  from  the  remotest  countries,  including 
Americans,  Mexicans,  Chilefios,  Europeans,  Suutii-Sea 
Islanders,  an<i  Chinese,  crowded  in  swarms  to  ilie  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  itsalliuents.  The  foreigners  resorted  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  S.  mines,  which  gave  them  a  great  supe¬ 
riority  in  numerical  force  over  tlie  Americans,  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  take  pcjssessiun  of  Some  of  the  richest  in 
that  part  of  tlie  country.  Alter  the  discovery,  in  1851, 
of  the  Aijstralian  iields,  the  “  gold-fever”  in  tliis  region 
somewliat  abated  in  intensity,  and  its  sntplusage  of 
miners,  or  “  diggers,”  fouixl  a  new  vent  for  tludr  energies. 
Agnc,  The  luisbaiKlry  of  this  State  has  greatly  developed 
itself  within  the  last  few  years.  Since  the  comparative 
subsidence  of  the  gold  frenzy,  tlie  majority  of  her  citi¬ 
zens  have  energetically  turned  their  attention  to  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  soil,  ami  liave  achieved 
wonderful  results.  In  1867,  a  hnwlth  oi  6sl,370  acres  of 
wlieat  vieldiug  about  15,0rt0,00;j  btishels  was  harvested: 
and  in  1868  over  I8,000,t>00.  Of  the  '67  crops,  8,000,000 
bush,  were  exported,  ittcluding  520,000  barrels  of  Hour. 
C.  wheat  is  believ<*d  to  he  the  i>est  ever  raised  iu  the  U. 
States,  and  comm.imls  in  Europe  (more  especially  in 
Englaml  and  France)  a  goo<l  market,  and  the  highest 
ruling  prices.  Tlie  yield  of  barley  in  tins  State  for  1867 
was  10,001),000  bush.,  and  the  return  for  1868  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  tiie<e  figures.  O-its  form  a  re.spectable  item  in 
the  cereal  statistics  of  C,  averaging  about  2,500,000 
busli.  yearly,  which  are  disposed  of  iu  Immtv-consump- 
tion.  Maize  does  not  prosper  in  this  soil,  probably  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  sulficieut  moisture.  Rye  and 
bnckwhe.it  are  hut  little  atten*h‘d  to.  Rich  grasses, 
clovers,  and  roots  are  plentiful,  and  greatly  encourage 
the  feednjg  of  cattle  as  a  staple  indu.stry  ;  the  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  is  excellent.  In  1868,  it  is  estimated,  about  9,000.000 
lbs.  of  butter  were  produced,  a  great  part  of  which 
w.is  exporteil.  Cheese  is  made  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  not  enough  to  suttice  for  the  home-deinaml. 
Of  cattle  there  are  in  the  State  about  600,000  head, 
aud  200,000  hor.se.  Sheep-farming  is  profitable,  and 
turned  out  over  12,000,000  Ib.s.  in  the  wool-clip  of  1868. 
Wine-growing  ami  silk  culture  arc  extensively  operated 
in,  and  promise  to  form  most  important  sections  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  tlie  State.  There  are  now  in  full 
bearing  some  30,000.000  vines,  averaging  900  to  the  acre, 
from  which  800  galloius  of  wine  and  20  of  brandy  are 
obtained  every  season.  Tlie  t>>tal  vinous  product  for 
1867  was  over  *4.000,1)00  galls,  wine,  and  4o,o0i)  of  brandy. 
It  is  believed  that  the  wine  growth  increases  yearly 
by  about  30  per  cent.  —  Man/.  C.  is  but  a  beginner  in 
the  field  of  mechanical  labor;  she  has,  however,  com¬ 
menced  well,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  possess  manu- 
fai'turing  interest  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  a  pow¬ 
erful  element  in  lier  system  of  industrial  economy. 
W'ofdlen  goods,  blankets,  fiannels,  broad-cloths,  Ac.,  are 
produced  to  a  considerable  extent,  aud  of  admirable 
quality.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18G7,  the  blankets 
and  flanneUs  from  this  State  siirpiissed  all  their  Ameri¬ 
can  competitors.  Coarse  cotton  and  fiax  gooils  are 
brought  out  to  tiie  value  of  about  $50,000.  Flour  is 
manufactured  extensively;  in  1868,  over  1,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  were  packed,  of  which  more  than  600,000  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  countries.  Sugar  also  forms  an  item, 
that  in  1868  realized  over  $3,000,000.  Iron,  machinery, 
engines,  lumber,  leather,  liides.  gunpowdei*.  chemicals, 
agricultural  implements,  sadillery,  furniture,  &c.,  form 
other  and  important  features  in  the  manufacturing 
operations  of  this  State. —  Finance.  The  assessed  value  of 
real  and  personal  estate  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867  was 
$221,341,608 ;  and  the  total  receipts  of  Internal  Revenue, 


$6,747,624.87. 

Tho  State 

di'bt  in  I86S  was 

$L700,(X)0; 

other,  and  local,  debts 

about  $12,300,060. 

—  Oninlies, 

2\nvns,  dc.  C. 

is  divided  iuto  the  following  counties  : 

Alameda, 

Klamath, 

Plumas, 

Sierra. 

Alpine, 

Lake. 

Sacramento, 

Siskiyou, 

Amador, 

Lassen, 

S.  Bernardino. 

Solano, 

Butle, 

Los  Angeles,  S.  Diego. 

Sonoma, 

Calaveras, 

Marin. 

S.  Francisco, 

Stanislaus, 

Colusa. 

Mariposa, 

S.  Joaquin. 

Sutter. 

Conti  a  Costa.  Mendocino, 

S.  I.uis  Obispo, 

Tehama, 

Del  >forte. 

Merced, 

S.  Mateo. 

Trinity, 

K1  Dorado, 

Mono. 

Sta.  Barbara, 

Tulare. 

Fresno. 

Monterey, 

Sta.  Clara, 

Tun(um  ne, 

Humboldt, 

Napa. 

Sta.  Cruz, 

Ventura, 

Inyo, 

Nevada. 

Bbosta, 

Yolo, 

Kern. 

Placer, 

Yuba. 

The  princip.al 

towns  are  San  Francisco, 

Sacramento 

City  (the  capital),  San  Jose,  Mar>>ville,  Stockton,  Ne- 
vaiia.  Grass  Valley,  Petaluma,  Yreka,  Placervillc,  Oak¬ 
land,  &c. —  Goct.  C.  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  in  1H48.  On  their  arrival  in  the  territory,  the 
new  emigrants  from  the  Unite<l  States,  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  found  themselves  in  asingul.ir  position. 
There  were  few  inhabitants,  aud  no  gtivernment  or  p'e 
lice  in  the  country;  and  tlie  iinmigrauts  were  totally 
unacquainted  wifli  the  Spanish  laws,  by  which  the  pnq>- 
erty  ainl  alTair.s  of  the  Settlers  had  hitherto  been  regu¬ 
lated.  In  consequence,  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis¬ 
order  took  place.  Congress  soon  hecamo  aware  of  this 
untoward  .state  of  tilings,  and  of  the  importance  of  tlio 
vast  addition  made  to  its  territt>ry.  But  the  efforts  of 
the  govt,  to  organize  the  country  into  a  new  State,  (»r  to 
euhject  it  to  a  constitutional  n‘gime,  were  obstructed  at 
the  outset  by  the  formidable  difficulty  of  deciding  whe¬ 
ther  slavery  shmild  orsliould  not  he  allowed  in  the  new 
State;  and  the  disinclination  or  Inability  of  Congress  to 
decide  tills  question  prevented  the  aiiniisaion  of  C.  into 
the  Union,  either  a.s  a  State  or  Territory.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  nieriivins  in  the  country  tlisplayed 
their  singular  capacity  for  self-government,  hy  promptly 
and  unanimously  adopting  the  manly  and  safe  course  of 
forming  tliemaelves  into  a  State.  In  June,  1849,  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  chc*8en  from  all  parts  of  the  territory, 
to  meet  fur  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution.  The 


new  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850,  and 
Sacramento  «leclarcd  to  b(?  its  capital.  By  the  tenn.s  of 
tlie  State  Constitution,  the  IcgLlature  ot  ('.  consists  of 
the  senate  ami  a.'^senjbly,  ami  convenes  annually  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  on  tlie  first  .Monday  in  January.  The  senate 
is  composeil  of  40  inemhers,  chosen  from  28  senatorial 
districts,  and  the  term  of  ollice  is  two  years.  The  lieiit.- 
govenior  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate.  Tlie  as- 
semUg  is  composed  of  80  nieinbers,  elected  aiiiiuaDy, 
atid  the  presiding  officer  is  chosen  from  tlieir  own  body. 
The  jiay  of  the  h-gislalive  members  is,  for  the  first  90 
days  of  the  se8.sion,  $10  per  diem,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  8e^s^on  $5  per  day,  and  milage  at  the  rate  of  $4 
for  every  20  miles  (»f  travel  from  their  residence  by  the 
nearest  maibroiite  to  tbe  capital.  Tlie  constitutional 
amendments  provide  for  biennial  sessions,  to  commence 
on  the  first  .Monday  in  Dec.  Members  of  the  assembly 
are  to  be  chosen  for  two  years,  ami  senators  for  four  years. 
—  Railroails.,  thnah,  dr..  Tlie  State  hits  the  following 
railroads  ;  The  ('ali/“rnia  Central,  438  in.  in  length.  The 
cost  of  this  road  and  ecpiipmeiit  is  stated  at  $1,900,000. 
The  Faci'aine.hto  ValUy,'Z\Li>  m.  in  length.  The  Las  Mari' 
jiosas,  a  railway  37  in.  in  length,  constructed  by  Gen. 
Fremont,  on  his  mining  property  at  Mnriposa,  and  i.s  re¬ 
markable  for  the  skill  w-hich  hits  overcome,  serious 
engineering  difficulties.  The  San  Jose,  running  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  a  distance  of  50  m., 
and  completed  in  1863.  Placerx'ille  and  Sacj'amndo. 
workeii  by  the  Sacramento  Valley  Co.  )’uha.  Tliis  line 
is  intended  to  run  from  Lincoln  to  Marysville,  24  in., 
but  is  not  yet  finished.  Northern  California,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  shorter  roads.  The  Central  and  Western  Pa¬ 
cific  lines  were  completed  in  1869,  and  communication 
acro.ss  the  continent  established.  There  are  no  State 
canals  ;  but  those  constructed  by  private  companies  for 
purpo.ses  of  mining  aud  navigation  are  of  extraordinary 
extent.  In  1859,  tliere  were  5,726  in.  of  artificial  water¬ 
courses,  constructed  for  mining  purposes,  at  a  cost  of 
$13, .574, 400.  A  single  county  (El  Dorado)  had  1,160  m. 
of  tlieso  canals.  These  are  independent  of  aqueducts 
for  tlie  supply  of  water  to  4  or  5  of  the  largo  towns. 
They  have  nearly  or  quite  doubled  since  that  time. 
Steamers  make  the  passage  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  to  Aspinwall,  respectively,  in  about  7  ami  4 
days;  and  allowing  three  days  for  the  conveyance  of 
freight  across  the  isthmus,  and  10  days  for  tlie  voyage 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  the  p  assage  from  New 
York  tc)  the  latter  is  made  in  20,  and  from  New  Orleans 
in  17  days.  —  Coni.  This  State  exported,  in  1867,  grain  to 
the  value  of  $1:^,000,000.  The  arrivals  in  San  Francisco 
harbor,  from  all  parts,  during  tlie  same  year,  numbered 
2,677,  with  an  aggregaie  tonnage  of  909,205.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  tlie  same  port  was.  also  in  1867,  as 
follows:  —  Merchandise,  $22,421,298;  treasure,  $42,671, 
797;  —  total,  $63,093, 09.'t.  —  Hist.  C.  was  discovered  by 
Cabrillo. a  Spaniard,  in  1542.  In  1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
sailed  along  its  sliores,  prolonging  his  voyage  to  the  48th 
degree  of  Lat.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  New 
Albion  was  sometimes  formerly  given  to  the  country 
N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  colonized  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  till  1768.  The  latter  fiiunded  establishments  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  under  the  names  of  Presi¬ 
dios  and  Missions  ;  the  former  being  military  posts,  and 
the  latter  a  sort  of  semi-religious  loundations  iimler  the 
guidance  of  the  Franciscan  friars.  Like  tlie  Jesuits,  these 
fathers  exerted  theinselvefl  to  instruct  tlie  Indians  in 
the  art  of  husbandry,  and  apparently  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  But  here,  as  in  other  jiarts.  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
forced  and  factitious;  and  wlion  tlie  missions  w’ere  de¬ 
serted  by  tbe  friars,  tlie  natives  relapsed  into  llieir 
original  barbarism.  Their  numbers  have  since  rapidly 
declined;  and  it  is  probable,  tliat  at  no  disiant  peritai 
the  race  will  l»e  entirely  extirpated.  Americans  seem 
generally  to  regard  them  a.s  a  sort  of  ft-rec  natnree,  or  at 
best  as  irreclaimable  Ravage.s  without  the  pule  of  hu¬ 
manity.  In  18:;0.  (\  beg  in  to  be  re8orte<l  (o  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  hunters,  ami  other  adventurers;  who 
soon  began  to  think  of  emancipating  them8elve.s  from 
the  feeble  dominion  of  Mexico.  The  latter  was  over¬ 
thrown  in  1x36.  Snbsequi'iitly  the  country  became  a 
prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders;— udvenlureis  from  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico  alternately  getting  the  ascendancy. 
After  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1846,  the 
Mexicans  having  hcen  defeated  at  all  points,  finally 
ceded  to  the  Union  In  1846.  Pip.  in  1860  \nhs  379.994; 
in  1870.  ,oC0, 285  (including  49,310  Chinese),  increase  in 
ten  years  48  percent  :  semi-cdvilized  Indians,  4, (MK) ;  wild 
Indians.  3,000.  In  1879  <\  ailopted  a  new  constitution, 
embodying  many  novel  provisions.  Stock  gambling,  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  hy  gas  and  telegraph  companies,  and  lob¬ 
bying  are  prohibited.  Jmiges  are  not  perniitle»l  to  draw 
pay,  unless  under  oath  that  no  causi*  remains  undecided, 
which  lisus  been  submittinl  fur  decision  for  the  period  of 
ninety  days.  Eight  hours  is  made  a  legal  day's  work  on 
all  public  w«»rks.  Freight  and  passenger  rates  for  all 
transportation  co.’s  is  regulated.  Citizenship  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  not  of  Mong«»lian  bloo«l.  See  The  Nat¬ 
ural  Wealth  of  C.,hy  T.  F.  Cronice  (San  Francisco,  1868^ ; 
California  inl867-8,  by  Brace,  N.  Y.,  IS69.  See  also  p.  698. 

Califoriiisz,  in  Mo.,  cap.  of  Moniteau  cn. 

Calig'a'tion,  n.  [Lat.  caligatio.]  Darkness;  cloudi¬ 
ness.  (R.) 

CaligT'^iaiOiis,  a.  Obscure;  dim;  affected  with  dark¬ 
ness.  (H.) 

Calig‘'iiiOUsly,  adr.  In  a  dark  or  obscure  manner,  (r.) 
Cali'ffO,  w.  [Lat.,  darkness.]  (Med.)  Dimness  or  obscurity 
of  vision.  Hence,  C.  forms  part  of  tlie  name  of  various 
diseases  of  tbe  eye  attemled  with  dimness  or  loss  of 
sight;  i\s,caligocome€e,Untis,hunwru)n,&.c.  See  Cata¬ 
ract,  E7£,  Ac. 


Califf'raphy,  n.  See  Calliorapht. 

C'ali^'^iila,  Laius  Ca:s\u,  the  4th  of  th0  Roman  cm* 
jierors.  hon  of  (iermanicus  and  Agrippina,  B.  12  A.D.,  re^ 
ceived  his  surname  from  caliga,  a  kind  of  shoe  w  hich 
was  worn  by  the  coninion  soldiers,  and  wliich  ho  fre¬ 
quently  wore  himself  in  order  to  gam  their  affcctujiis. 
C.  early'  tlevuted  himself  to  Courting  tiie  lavor  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  ingratiating  Iilmself  with 
the  ein]*eror,  that  he  wa.s  soon  promuteil  to  l  espjuisible 
offices. of  stale.  The  nucerlainty  of  succession  which 
followed  the  <leath  of  Tiberius, -w ho  was  juit  to  death 
jirobably  by  one  of  (Vs  favorites  (  Toe.  Ann.  vi.  5b)i  to¬ 
gether  with  the  general  pojmlarity  which  6'.  himself  en¬ 
joyed,  afforded  him  a  luvorable  ojqiortunity  of  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  sovereign  power  (a.  d.  37).  His  government 
began  well,  and  with  symptoms  of  great  clemency  ;  but 
his  conduct  was  soon  changed.  He  became  addicted  to 
intemperance  and  cruelty,  and  his  extravagance  knew 
no  bounds.  He  took  upon  himself  the  highest  titles  of 
honor,  and  even  bad  temples  erectetl  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  liim  as  a  god.  It  seems  probable  that  liis 
grandmother  Antonia  died  by  his  orders.  According  to 
Dion  Caseins,  he  frequently  visited  the  prisons  in  person, 
and  ordered  all  the  captives,  untried,  guilty  or  not, 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  Simietimes  he  would  order 
a  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
among  them,  after  Iiaving  had  their  tongues  cut  out, 
that  their  cries  might  not  interrupt  iiis  ferocious  de¬ 
light.  Old  age  and  weakness  rather  attracted  than 
averted  liis  cruelty.  He  even  put  to  death  Macro,  w’ho 
had  been  the  means  of  his  elevation,  and  his  wife  with 
him.  A  favorite  horse,  Jnatutus.  he  fed  with  gilt  oats 
and  delicious  wines;  ho  appointed  him  a  great  number 
of  attendants,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  absurd  at¬ 
tentions.  He  erected  a  bridge  o\er  the  sea  from  Bai» 
to  I'uteoli,  on  which  be  riKle  along,  enjoying  the  sight 
of  numbers  of  persons  drowning  under  bis  order,  lie 
made  great  pre]»urations  fur  a  war  against  tbe  Germans, 
and  crossed  the  Rhine  with  a  large  army,  but  returned 
without  Iiaving  seen  a  single  enemy.  Ho  invaded  and 
plundered  Gaul,  and  bani^hed  liis  sisters  Agrippina  and 
Livia.  It  is  said  that  C.  hud  a  design  to  destroy  the 
w’orks  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Livy.  After  a  reign  of 
less  than  4  years,  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
murdered  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  headed  by  Cassius 
Chajrea,  a  tribune,  a.  d.  41.  The  character  of  this  cin- 
jieror  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Seneca  (Pe  Ira ),  when 
he  says  tliat  nature  seems  to  have  intended  to  sliow  in 
the  instance  of  C.  how  much  harm  can  be  done  by  the 
greatest  vice.s  leagued  with  the  greatest  power. 

Cu^liii«  n.  [  Fr.]  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  used  iu  China 
to  make  tea-canisters,  Ac. 

Calipusli\  ti.  [Vv.  carapace.']  (Cookery.)  Tlie  green  fut 
of  turtle. 

C'alipoo',  «.  [See  Caupash.]  (Cookery.)  The  yellowish 
gelatine  of  till  tie. 

I'al'ipors.  I'al'ipor  C'ompnt^sos,  n.pl.  Compasses 
with  curve«l  legs,  lor  uieasuriiig  the  calibre  (whence  (he 
name)  or  diameter  of  cylinder.^,  balls,  or  other  round 
bodies.  C.  of  the  best  sort  are  inu<le  with  a  scale  hav¬ 
ing  different  sets  of  numbers  engraved  on  it.  like  a  slld- 
ing-rule,  for  the  purpose  of  exliibiting  at  once  various 
relations  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  diameter 
of  the  body  measured.  Tiius,  as  the  weight  of  balls  of 
the  same  metal  are  iu  a  constant  ratio  to  the  cubes  of 
tlieir  diameters,  the  scale  may  be  8*»  graduated  and  num¬ 
bered  that  the  observer  may  i  eail  oil  either  the  diameter 
in  inches  or  the  weight  in  pounds.  Other  numbers 
having  a  less  iniiiiediate  apjilieation  are  also  frequently 
attacheii;  for  example,  the  degrees  of  a  circle,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  tr«>\  and  avoirdupois  w’eiglit,  tables  of  the 
specific  gravities  and  weights  of  bodie.s,  Ac.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  these  may  be  varied  infinitely,  according  to  the 
juirposes  proposed  to  be  accomplisbed. 

Calipli,  C.ALIF,  Kauf,  or  Khalif,  (taCf)  n.  [Ar.  kha- 
laf,  to  succeed.]  Originally,  a  successiir,  vicar,  deputy,  or 
lieutenant,  but  afterwards  applied  chiefiy  t«i  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Moliammed  in  the  supremo  power.  As  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  propliet  Islam,  the  (’exercised  a  power 
w’hich  was  primarily  spiritual ;  and  in  tlieory,  therefore, 
he  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  Mussulmans.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  claim  was  soon  disregarded  ;  and  tbe  Futiiuite 
caliphs  of  Africa,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Omniiad 
dynasty  of  Spain  each  jirofessed  to  be  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  representatives  of  Molminmed.  in  opposition  to  the 
Abbasside  caliphs  of  Bagilad.  The  latter  caliphate 
reached  its  highest  splendor  under  Haruun-al-Kaschid, 
in  the  9th  century  ;  but  bis  division  of  tiie  empire  among 
his  Suns  showed  how  completely  the  C  had  lost  sight 
of  the  spiritual  theory  of  his  t»ffice.  For  the  last  200 
years  the  appellation  of  C.  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
Shah,  Sultan,  Emir,  and  other  titles  peculiar  to  the 
East. 

Cariphnto.  K^l'ifate,  CaUiphship,  Khal'ifship,  n. 
Office,  (iiirnily,  or  government  of  a  cali])li. 

Cfiiip'pic*  a.  (Chrim.)  Relating  to  the  Calippic  period. 
In  ancient  chronology,  a  correction  of  tlie  Metonic  cycle, 
proposed  by  Calippus.  The  Metonic  cycle  was  «  period 
of  19  solar  years,  at  the  end  of  wiiicli  time  the  new 
moons  return  again  on  the  same  days  of  the  year.  The 
period  Ci)ntained  e.xactly  6,940  days.  Now  *6.940  days 
exceeds  2^55  lunations  byonlysexen  hours  and  a  lialf. 
At  the  end  of  4  cycles,  or  76  years,  the  accumulated  ex- 
ces.-s  of  7^  hours  amounts  to  one  whole  day  and  six 
hours.  Calippus  therefore  propos'*d  to  quadrujile  the 
period  of  Melon,  and  to  deduct  a  day  at  the  end  of  it  by 
changing  one  of  the  months  of  30  days  into  a  month 
of  29  days.  The  period  of  Calippus  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  date  by  Ptolemy.  —  See  Metonic  Cvcle. 

Cftlip'piis,  a  mathematician  of  Cyzicus,  who  lived  ia 
the  4th  cent.  b.c.  —  See  Calippic. 
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Scale,  80  niileii  to  an  inch. 


State  of  California. — Area,  188,981  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  864,686,  divided  thus.  White,  767,266,  Colored,  6,168,  Chi¬ 
nese,  75,122;  Native,  572,006,  Foreign,  292,680;  Males,  518,271, 
Females,  346,415;  increase  since  1870,  54.34  per  cent.  (1870) 
660,247,  of  whom  4,272  were  colored,  49,310  Chinese,  and  7,241 
Indians;  (I860)  379,994;  (1850)  92,597;  increase  since  1860,  47.4 
per  cent.  Capital,  Sacramento  City.  It  contains  53  Counties. 


Counties. 

Alaincila, 

Pop.  1870. 
24,237 

Pop.  1880. 
62,972 

C 

g 

Counties, 

Plumas, 

Pop.  1870. 

4,489 

Pop.  1880 
6.180 

C 

e 

Alpine, 

685 

539 

D 

f 

Sacrame  to, 

26,830 

34,391 

C 

f 

Amador, 

9,582 

11,403 

n.S86 

C 

f 

San  Uetiito, 

5,584 

C 

g 

Butte, 

18,721 

C 

f 

Sill)  Bernardino. 

3,988 

7,786 

F 

h 

Caiarerae, 

8.895 

9,094 

13.118 

c 

f 

San  Diego, 

4,951 

8,618 

E 

i 

Colusa, 

6,165 

8,461 

B 

f 

San  Francisco, 

149,473 

233,956 

B 

g 

Contra  Costa, 

12,525 

B 

g 

San  Joaquin, 

21,050 

24,354 

C 

g 

Del  Norte, 

2,022 

2,.584 

B 

6 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

4.772 

9.142 

C 

h 

El  Dorado, 

10,309 

10.685 

C 

f 

San  Mateo, 

6,635 

8,669 

B 

g 

Fresno, 

6,336 

9,478 

0 

g 

Santa  Barbara, 

7,784 

9,522 

D 

h 

Humboldt, 

6,140 

15.510 

A 

e 

Ssinta  Clara, 

26,246 

35,039 

C 

g 

Inyo, 

1,956 

2.925 

2,928 

E 

g 

Santa  Crux, 

8,743 

12,801 

c 

Kern, 

5,601 

D 

h 

Shasta, 

4,173 

9.492 

B 

e 

Klamath, 

1,686 

B 

e 

Sierra, 

5,619 

6,623 

0 

f 

Lake, 

2,969 

6,596 

B 

f 

Siskiyou, 

6  848 

8.610 

B 

e 

Lassen, 

1,327 

3,340 

C 

e 

Solano, 

16,871 

18.475 

C 

f 

Loe  Angeles, 

15,309 

33,379 

D 

h 

Sonoma, 

19,819 

25.926 

B 

f 

Marin, 

6,903 

11,325 

B 

f 

Stanislaus, 

6,499 

8,761 

C 

g 

Mariposa, 

4,572 

4.339 

n 

g 

Sutter, 

5,030 

5,159 

C 

f 

Mendocino, 

7,545 

12,800 

B 

f 

'J ’ehama. 

3,587 

9,302 

n 

e 

Merced, 

2,807 

5,658 

c 

g 

Trinity, 

3,213 

4,998 

B 

e 

Modoc, 

4,399 

c 

e 

Tulare, 

4,633 

11,281 

D 

Mono, 

430 

7,499 

D 

g 

Tuolumne, 

8,150 

7,848 

C 

f 

Monterey, 

9,876 

11,302 

C 

g 

Ventura. 

5,073 

D 

h 

Napa, 

7,163 

13,235 

B 

f 

Yolo, 

9,899 

11.772 

B 

f 

Nevada, 

19,134 

20,827 

C 

f 

Yuba, 

10,851 

11,270 

C 

f 

Placer, 

11,357 

14,226 

C 

f 

State  of  Nev.\da. — Area,  112,090  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  62,265,  divided  thus.  White,  53,574,  Colored,  465,  Chinese, 
5,423;  Native,  36,623,  Foreign,  25,642;  Males,  42,013,  Females, 
20,252;  increase  since  1870,  46.53  per  cent.  (1870)  42,491,  of 
whom  357  were  colored,  3,152  Chinese,  and  23  Indians;  (1860) 
6,857  ;  increase,  519.6  per  cent.  Capital,  Carson  City. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  18SO. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Churchill, 

196 

479 

D 

f 

Lyon, 

1,837 

2,409 

I) 

f 

Douglas, 

1,215 

1,581 

D 

f 

Nye, 

1,087 

3,668 

1,875 

E 

f 

Elko, 

3,447 

5,717 

F 

e 

Ormsby, 

5,410 

D 

f 

Esmeralda, 

1,553 

3,220 

D 

f 

Roop, 

133 

286 

D 

e 

Eureka, 

7,086 

E 

f 

Storey, 

11,359 

16,115 

D 

f 

Ilamboldt, 

1,916 

3,480 

D 

e 

Washoe, 

3,091 

5,664 

D 

f 

Lander, 

Lincoln, 

2,816 

3,624 

E 

f 

White  Pine, 

7,189 

.  2,682 

F 

f 

2,985 

2,637 

F 

g 

State  of  Oregon. — Area,  95,274  square  miles.  Population  (1880) 
174,767,  divided  thus.  White,  163,087,  Colored,  486,  Chinese,  9,515; 
Native,  144,327,  Foreign,  30,440;  Males,  103,388,  Females,  71,379; 
increase  since  1870,  99.21  per  cent.  (1870)  90,923,  of  whom  346 
were  colored,  3,330  Chiue.se,  and  318  Indians;  (1860)  52,465;  (1850) 
13,294 ;  increase  since  1860,  73.3  per  cent.  Capital,  Salem. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Baker, 

2,804 

4,615 

E  d 

Lane, 

6,426 

9,411 

B 

d 

Benton, 

4,584 

6,403 

B  c 

Linn, 

8,717 

12,675 

B 

c 

Clackamas, 

6,993 

9.260 

B  c 

Marion, 

9,965 

11,510 

14,576 

B 

c 

Clatsop, 

1,255 

7,222 

B  c 

Multnomah, 

25,204 

B 

c 

Columbia, 

863 

2,042 

B  c 

Polk, 

4,701 

6,601 

B 

c 

Coos, 

1,644 

'  4,834 

A  d 

Tillamook, 

Umatilla, 

408 

970 

B 

c 

Curry, 

504 

1,208 

A  d 

2,916 

9,607 

D 

c 

Douglas, 

6,066 

9,596 

B  d 

Union, 

2.552 

6,650 

E 

c 

Grant, 

2,261 

4,303 

D  d 

Wasco, 

Washington, 

2,506 

11,120 

C 

d 

Jackson, 

4,778 

8,164 

B  d 

4,261 

7,082 

B 

c 

Josephine, 

Lake, 

1,204 

2.485 

2,804 

B  d 

C  d 

Yam  Hill, 

6,012 

7,945 

B 

c 

Territory  of  Washington. — Area,  69,994  square  miles.  Popu¬ 
lation  (1880)  75,120,  divided  thus.  White,  67,349,  Colored,  357, 
Chinese,  3,227 ;  Native,  59,259,  Foreign,  15,861 ;  Males,  45,977, 
Females,  29,143;  increase  since  1870,  213.58  per  cent.  (1870)  23,9g5, 
of  whom  207  were  colored,  234  Chinese,  and  1,319  Indians;  (1860) 
11,594.  Capital,  Olympia. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Chehalis, 

401 

921 

B  b 

King, 

2,120 

6,910 

Clallam, 

408 

638 

B  a 

Kitsap, 

866 

1,738 

Clarke, 

3,081 

5,490 

B  b 

Klikitat, 

329 

4,0.57 

CoUimbia, 

7.103 

D  b 

Lewis, 

888 

2,600 

Cowlitz, 

730 

2,062 

B  b 

Mason, 

289 

639 

Island, 

626 

1,087 

B  a 

Pacific, 

7.38 

1,645 

Jefferson, 

1,268 

1,712 

B  b 

Pierce, 

1,409 

3,319 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Quillemuyte,  (q) 

A 

a 

Thurston, 

2,246 

3,270 

B 

b 

San  Juan, 

948 

B 

a 

Wabkiakum, 

270 

1,600 

B 

b 

Skamania, 

133 

809 

C 

c 

Walla  Walla, 

5,300 

8,716 

D 

b 

Snohomish. 

599 

1,387 

C 

a 

Whatcom, 

534 

3,137 

C 

a 

Spokane, 

4,262 

Whitman, 

7.014 

D 

b 

Stevens, 

734 

1.245 

D 

a 

Yakima, 

432 

2,811 

C 

b 

The  Disputed  Is. 

(6)  654 

B 

a 

(а)  Quillemiiyte,  from  Jefferson  and  Clallam. 

(б)  In  1872  awarded  to  United  States  by  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 


Territory  of  Idaho. — Area,  86,294  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  32,611,  divided  thus.  White,  29,011,  Colored,  58,  Chinese, 
3,378;  Native,  22,629,  Foreign,  9,982;  Males,  21,818,  Females, 


10,793;  iucreaise  since  1870, 

117.42  per 

cent.  (1870) 

14,999, 

of 

whom  4,274 

were  Chinese,  and  47 

Indians. 

Capital,  Boise  City. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Fop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Ada, 

2,675  4,674 

E  c 

Lemhi, 

988 

2,230 

F  0 

Alturas, 

689  1,693 

G  d 

Nez  Perc^. 

1,607 

3,966 

F  c 

Bear  Lake. 

3,235 

H  d 

Oneida, 

1,922 

6,965 

G  d 

Boisd, 

3,334  3,214 

F  c 

Owyhee, 

1,713 

1,428 

F  d 

(^assia. 

1,312 

0  d 

Shoshone, 

722 

469 

F  b 

Idaho, 

849  2,031 

E  c 

Washingtou, 

879 

E  c 

Kootenay,  518  E  a 

Territory  of  Utah. — Area,  84,476  square  miles.  Population 
( 1880)  143,906,  divided  thus.  White,  142,380,  Colored,  204,  Chinese, 
518;  Native,  99,974,  Foreign,  43,932;  Males,  74,470,  Females,  69,- 
436  ;  increase  since  1870,  65.81  per  cent.  (1870)  86,786,  of  whom  118 
were  colored,  445  Chinese,  and  179  Indians;  (1860)  40,273';  (1850) 


11,380; 

increase  since  18G0, 

115.6 

per  cent. 

Capital,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Counties. 

Pop,  1870. 

Fop.  iseo. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Bi^aver, 

2,007 

3,918 

G  f 

Rio  Virgin, 

450 

G  g 

Box  Elder, 

4,855 

6,761 

G  e 

Salt  Lake, 

18,337 

31,978 

G  a 

Cliche, 

8,229 

12,561 

H  e 

San  Juan, 

204 

Davis, 

4,459 

5,026 

.He 

San  Pete, 

6,786 

11,557 

H  f 

Emery, 

556 

Sevier. 

19 

5,138 

11  f 

Iron, 

2,277 

4,013 

H  g 

Summit, 

2512 

4.240 

II  • 

Juab, 

2,034 

3,473 

G  f 

Tooele, 

2,177 

4,497 

G  • 

Kune, 

1,513 

3,085 

H  g 

Uiiitah, 

799 

Millard, 

2,753 

3,727 

G  f 

Utah, 

12,203 

17,918 

II  e 

Morgan, 

1,972 

1,783 

II  e 

Wasatch, 

1,244 

2,927 

H  e 

Pi  Ute, 

82 

1,651 

H  f 

Washington, 

3,064 

4,235 

G  g 

Rich, 

1,955 

1,263 

H  e 

Weber, 

7,858 

12,597 

11  e 

Territory  of  Arizona. — Area,  113,916  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  40,441,  divided  thus.  White,  35,178,  Colored,  138,  Chinese, 
1,632;  Native,  24,419,  Foreign,  16,022  ;  Male,  28,202,  Female,  12,239; 
increase  since  1870,  318.73  per  cent.  (1870)  9,658.  Capital,  Prescott. 


Counties.  Fop.  1870  Fop.  1880.  i  Counties.  Fop.  1870.  Fop.  1680. 


Apache, 

6.283 

I  g 

!  Pinal, 

3.044 

11  i 

Maricopa, 

5.689 

0  i 

Yavapai, 

2,142 

5.013 

G  h 

Mohave, 

179 

1,190 

F  h 

Yuma, 

1,621 

3,215 

F  i 

Pima, 

5,716 

17,007 

H  i 

Territory  of  Montana. — Area,  143,776  square  miles.  Popula¬ 
tion  (1880)  39,157,  divided  thus.  White,  35,446,  Colored,  288,  Chinese, 
1,764  ;  Native,  27,642,  Foreign,  11,515  ;  Male,  28,180,  Female,  10,977; 
increase  since  1870,  90.12  per  cent.  (1870)  20,595,  of  whom  183  were 
colored,  1,949  Chinese,  and  157  Indians.  Capital,  Helena. 


{For  completion  of  Montana  on  Map,  see  No.  13.) 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Fop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Reaver  Head, 

722  2.712 

G  c 

Jefferson, 

1,531 

2,464 

II  b 

Rig  Horn, 

38 

I  1) 

Lewis  and  Clark, 

5,040 

6,521 

G  b 

Choteau, 

517  3,068 

II  a 

Madison, 

2,684 

3,916 

G  c 

Custer, 

2,510 

D  d 

Meagher, 

1,387 

2.744 

H  b 

Dawson, 

177  180 

1  b 

Missoula, 

2,654 

2,633 

F  b 

Deer  Lodge, 

4.31.7  8.876 

G  b 

Reserve  for  Crow  Nation, 

I  c 

Gallatin, 

1,578  3,643 

H  c 

Territory  of  'Wyoming,  see  Map  13. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

Counties, 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

Altiany,* 

2  021  4,625 

D  e 

Pease, 

637 

C  d 

Carbon, 

1,368  3,438 

K  d 

Sweetwater, 

1,916 

2.561 

I  d 

Oro'»k, 

2.i9 

D  d 

Uintah, 

856 

2,879 

H  d 

Laramie,* 

2,957  6,409 

D  6 

*  See  Map  13. 


Indian  Tribes. 


Apache  Indians, 

Coiinines  Indians, 

C(iy Otero  Apache-s, 
Grosrentre.s, 

Klaniatli  Indians, 

Pah  Utahs,  or  Root  Diggers, 
Palouses, 

Papago  Indians, 

Pinal  Apaches, 

Pitt  Ri\  er  Indians, 


Ariz.  H 
Ariz.  H 
Ariz.  I 
Mont.  H 
Oreg.  C 
Nev.  E 
Wash.  D 
Ariz.  G 
Ariz.  H 
Cal.  C 


k 

h 

i 

b 

d 

e 

b 

i 

i 

e 


Root  Diggers,  or  Pah  Ctahs, 
Shoshones,  or  Snake  Indians, 
Oreg.  &  Idaho. 

Skirry  Dikas, 

Snake  or  Shoshones,  Oreg. 
Touto  Apaches, 

Walla  Wallas, 

Yakiinas,  ^ 

Yavapai  Indians, 


N  ev.  E  e 

D  d  &  II  d 
Idahc  G  d 
D  d  &  H  d 
Ariz.  11  h 
Oreg.  D  (j 
Wash.  C  c 
Ariz.  G  h 


(No  otScial  returns  where  population  is  not  given.) 


Abbreviations  of  Names  of  States  and  Territories.— Oal.,  California;  Nev.,  Nevada; 

Utali  Ter. ;  Ariz.,  Arizona  Ter. ,  Mont..  Montana  ler. ; 


Oreg.,  Oregon  ;  Wash.,  Washington  Ter); 
Wyom.,  Wyoming  Ter. 


Idaho  Ter. ; 


MAP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  STATES,  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA,  OREGON,  ETC. 


Adventure, 

Utah 

G 

g 

Albany,  ,  . 

Oreg. 

B 

c 

Albion, 

C.al. 

B 

f 

Alisal, 

Cal. 

C 

g 

f 

Allegany,  240 

Cal. 

C 

Althouse, 

Oreg. 

B 

d 

Alvarauo,  315 

Cal. 

B 

g 

American  Falls, 

Idaho 

G 

d 

Anahein,  881 

Cal. 

E 

i 

Anderson,  623 

Cal. 

B 

f 

Antioch, 

Cal. 

c 

f 

Argenta, 

Nev. 

E 

e 

Arivaca, 

Ariz. 

H 

k 

Arizona  City,  1,144 

Ariz. 

F 

i 

Arnolds, 

Cal. 

D 

g 

Arrapeen, 

Utah 

II 

f 

Aspen, 

Wyom. 

H 

e 

Asuncion, 

Cal. 

C 

h 

Astori.i,  639 

Oieg. 

B 

b 

Ahuaua, 

Aubrey  City, 

Cal. 

E 

i 

Ariz. 

F 

h 

Auburn,  800 

Cal. 

C 

f 

Auburn, 

Oreg. 

E 

c 

Aurora,  163 

Nev. 

D 

f 

Austin,  1,324 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Baztown, 

Nev. 

D 

f 

Baker  City,  312 

Oreg. 

E 

c 

Bakersfield, 

Cal. 

D 

h 

Bamber, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Baiinack  Creek, 

Idaho 

G 

d 

Bannock  City, 

Mont. 

G 

c 

Battle  Mountain, 

Nev. 

E 

e 

Bear  River  Junction,  289 

Utah 

G 

e 

Beaver 

Utah 

G 

f 

Beaver  Town, 

Mont. 

CJ 

b 

Belmont, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Beini  City, 

Cal. 

D 

g 

Benicia, 

Cal. 

B 

f 

Benton  City, 

Mont. 

H 

b 

Beowawe, 

Nev. 

E 

e 

Bernani, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Betterfield, 

Utah 

G 

e 

Big  Bend, 

Idaho 

G 

d 

Big  Horn  City, 

Mont. 

K 

b 

Binghampton, 

Cal. 

C 

f 

Bitter  Creek, 

Wyom. 

I 

e 

Black  Butte, 

Wyom. 

I 

e 

Blackfoot  Agency, 

Mont. 

H 

b 

Bloomfield, 

Cal. 

B 

f 

Bogan, 

Utah  G 

e 

Boiling  Springs, 

Idaho  F 

d 

Boise  City,  995,  Cap.  of  Ter. 

Idaho  E 

a 

Boise  Fort, 

Idaho  E 

d 

Booneville, 

Idaho  E 

d 

Boteler’s  Ranch, 

Mont.  H 

c 

Bovine, 

Utah  G 

e 

Bozeman,  168 

Mont.  H 

c 

Brandon, 

Mont.  G 

c 

Bridgeport, 

Cal.  C 

g 

Bridger, 

Wyom.  H 

e 

Brigham  City,  1,315 

Utah  G 

e 

Brown’s, 

Nev.  D 

e 

Bruce  Port, 

Wash.  B 

h 

Bryan, 

Wyom.  H 

e 

Buenaventura, 

Cal.  I» 

h 

Bueuavista, 

Anz.  H 

k 

Buena  Vista, 

Cal.  E 

i 

Burk’s  Station, 

Ariz.  G 

i 

Butte  City, 

Mont.  G 

c 

Buttenfields, 

Nev.  F 

f 

Cababi, 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Cable  City, 

Mont.  G 

b 

Calab.asas, 

Ariz.  H 

k 

Calistoga, 

Cal.  B 

f 

Callvilfe, 

Nev.  F 

g 

C.imas  Creek, 

Idaho  G 

d 

Camp, 

Nev.  D 

f 

Camp  Alford, 

Oreg.  D 

d 

'Uampbell, 

Cal.  D 

g 

Camp  Brigg, 

Cal.  B 

t 

Camp  Cady, 

Cal.  E 

h 

Camp  Darkee, 

Utah  H 

e 

Camp  Eldorado, 

Nev.  F 

h 

Camp  Gaston, 

Cal.  B 

e 

Camp  Grant, 

Cal.  B 

e 

Camp  Lincoln, 

Cal.  A 

e 

Camp  Lyon, 

Nev.  E 

e 

Camp  M’Dermit, 

Nev.  E 

e 

Gimp  M'Garry, 

Nev.  D 

e 

Camp  M‘Kee, 

Nev.  D 

e 

Camp  Babbitt, 

Cal.  D 

g 

Camp  Riggs, 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Camp  Verde, 

Ariz.  H 

h 

Camp  Wallace, 

Idaho  F 

d 

Camp  Wallen, 

Ariz.  H 

k 

Camp  Wright, 

Oreg.  D 

d 

Cannon  Or-ek, 

Idaho  F 

d 

Canyon  City, 

Oreg.  D 

c 

Canyonville, 

Oreg.  B 

d 

Cariaso, 

Cal.  D 

h 

Carizzo, 

Cal.  E 

i 

Carlin, 

Nev.  E 

e 

Carson  City,  3,042,  Cap.  of  State  Nev.  D 

f 

Cascade  City, 

Wash.  C 

c 

Castle  Dome  City, 

Ariz.  F 

i 

Castle  Rock, 

Utah.  H 

6 

Cathlamet, 

Wash.  B 

b 

Cecils  P.  0. 

Ong.  D 

c 

Cecilville, 

Cal.  B 

e 

Odar  Lfity, 

Utah  6 

e 

Ce  l  nr  City, 

Utah  G 

g 

Cedar  Mountain, 
Cedarvilie, 

Centreville, 

Ceiitreville, 

Centreville, 

Centreville, 

Centreville, 

Centreville, 

Clielan, 

Chelemta  Depot, 

Chicken, 

Chico, 

Chinook, 

Chitico, 

City  of  Rocks, 

Claqu.ato, 

Clark’s, 

Cluro, 

Clover  Creek, 

Coalville, 

Coeiir  d’Alene, 

Colusa,  1,051 
Coral  Hill, 

Corinne  City,  783 
Corn  Creek, 

Cornwallis, 

Cortez, 

Cottonwood,  {Siikiyou  Co.) 
Cottonwood,  ( Tehama  Co.) 
Cottonwood, 

Coulter, 

Coupeville, 

Cove  Creek, 

Cowlitz  Landing, 

Cranaras, 

Crescent, 

Crescent  City,  458 
Creston, 

Crittenden, 

Crossnian’s  Springs, 

Dalla.s, 

Dalles,  942 
Davisville, 

Dayton, 

Dayton, 

Death, 

Deer  Lodge  City, 

Dennison, 

Deseret, 

Desert, 

Devil’s  Gate, 

Dodge’s  Summit, 

Dos  Pueblos, 

Downieville,  704 
Dungeness, 

Eagle  Rook, 

Echo 

El  Dorado, 

Elk  City 
Elko,  ’ 

Elkton, 

Ellensbnrg, 

El  Rincon, 

Empire, 

Empire  City, 

Ephraim  City,  1,167 
Esmeralda, 

Estrella, 

Eugene  City,  861 
Eureka, 

Eureka, 

Evanston, 

Fairfield,  329 
Farmington, 

Fillmore, 

Firebaugh’s  Ferry, 

Florence. 

Fore.st  City,  152 
Fort  Bellingham, 

Fort  Bidwell, 

Fort  Buchanan, 

Fort  Cape  Disappointment, 
Fort  C.  F.  Smith, 

Fort  Colville, 

Fort  Conna, 

Fort  Crook, 

Fort  Defiance, 

Fort  Ellis, 

Fort  Goodwin, 

Fort  Hall, 

Fort  Henrietta, 

Fort  .Tones, 

Fort  Klamath, 

Fort  Lapway, 

Fort  Lemhi, 

Fort  Lyons, 

Fort  Miller, 

Fort  Mohave, 

Fort  Okinakane, 

Fort  Owen, 

Fort  Redding, 

Fort  Roubedou, 

Fort  Ruby, 

Fort  Shaw, 

Fort  Simcoe, 

Fort  Stevens, 

Fort  Taylor, 

Fort  Union, 

Fort  Walla-walla^ 

Fort  Whipple, 

Fort  Willopah, 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  ETC. 


Idaho  G  d 
Wash.  B  b 
Cal.  A  e 
Cal.  D  g 
Cal.  D  i 
Idaho  F 
Mont.  G 
Utah  H 
Wiish.  C 
Idaho  E 
Utah  G  f 
Cal.  C  f 
Wash.  B  b 
Oreg.  A  d 
Idaho  G  d 
Wash.  B  b 
Nev.  D  f 
Nev.  E  e 
Utah  G  f 
Utah  H  e 
Idaho  E  b 
Cal.  B  f 
Nev.  F  e 
Utah  G  e 
Utah  G  f 
Oreg.  B 
Nev.  B 
Cal.  B 
Cal.  B 
Idaho  G 
Cal.  C 
Wash.  B  a 
Utah  G  f 
Wash.  B  b 
Cal.  E  h 
Nev.  F  g 
Cal.  A  e 
Wyom.  I 
Utah  G 
Nev.  F 
Oreg.  B 
Oreg.  C 
Cal.  C  f 
Nev.  D  f 
Oreg.  B  c 
Nev.  F  e 
Mont.  G  b 
Mont.  H  b 
Utah  G  f 
Nev.  D  f 
Utah  H  e 
Wyom.  I  e 
Cal.  D  h 
Cal.  C  f 
Wash.  B  a 


Idaho  G  d 
Utah’’'^  -.e 
Q-. 

Idii- 

Ner« 

Oreg. '  jfe.  li. 
Oreg.  A  d 
Cal.  E  i 
Cal.  C  g 
Oreg.  A  d 
Utah  H  f 
Idaho  F  d 
Cal.  C  h 
Oieg.  B  c 
Ariz.  F  i 
Cal.  A  e 
Utah  H  e 
Cal.  B  f 
Utah  II  e 
Utah  G  f 
Cal.  C 
Idaho  F 
Cal.  C 
Wash.  B 
Cal.  C 
Ariz.  H  k 
Wash.  A  b 
Mont.  K  c 
Wash.  I)  a 
Mont.  F  b 
Cal.  C  e 
Ariz.  I  h 
Mont.  H  c 
Ariz.  I  i 
Idaho  G  d 
Oreg.  D  c 
Cal.  B  e 
Oreg.  C  d 
Idaho  E  b 
Idaho  F 
Oreg.  E 
Cal.  D 
Ariz.  F 
Wash.  D 
Mont.  G 
Cal.  B 
Utah  I 
N  ev.  F 
Mont.  H  b 
Wash.  C  b 
Oreg.  B  b 
Wash.  D  b 
Utah  G  f 
Wash.  D  b 
Ariz.  G  h 
Wash.  B  b 


Fort  Wright, 
Fort  Yama, 
Fort  Yamhill, 
Franklin, 
Frenionts 
French  Bar, 
French  Gulch, 
French  Ranch, 
Freuchtuwn, 
Fre.sno  City, 
Galena, 
Gallatin, 
Gariliner, 

Gem  City, 

Genoa, 

Georgetown, 

Gettingsville, 

Geyserville, 

Gila  City, 
Gilroy,  1,625 
Goblin  City, 
Golconda, 

Gold  Hill,  4,311 


Cal.  B 
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Burnt  Mountain  Creek, 
Burnt  R. 

Butte  Creek, 

Butte  Creek, 

Cache  Creek, 

Cadutte  Pass, 

Calabasa  Mts. 
Calapooya  Mts. 
Calaveras  Creek, 
Cumano  1. 
tdmas,  or  Smith  R. 
Camas  Prairie, 

Camas  Prairie, 

Cannon  Creek, 

Canon  Ohenallo, 

Canon  de  Chelle, 
Cantua  Creek, 

Carbon  R. 

Carrington  I. 

Carson  L. 

Ca.stle  Peak,  13,000  ft. 
Castle  Rock, 

Cathedral  Peak, 
Catlilapootle  R. 

Cave  Valley, 

Cedar  Mts. 

Cerbart  Range, 

Chehalis  R.,  95  m. 
Chelan  L. 

Chelle  R. 

Cherana  R. 

Chief  Mt. 

Chiricahui  Mt. 

Chitioo  R. 

ChocoLite  Mts. 
Chowcmilla  R. 
Christmas  L. 

Church  Butte,  6,021  ft. 


Valley 


Idaho  F  b 
Idaho  F  b 
Cal.  C  e 
Oreg.  C  e 
Idaho  ' 
Idaho  L 
Ariz.  G 
Ariz.  F  I 

Nev.  D  e 
Nev.  D  e 
Oreg.  D  c 
Ari'z.  H  h 
Cal.  B  f 
Ariz.  I  i 
Nev.  F  g 
Idaho  F  d 
Utah  I  e 
Cal.  D  h 
Idaho  E  d 
Oreg.  E  c 
Cal.  B  e 
Cal.  C  f 
Cal.  C  f 
Mont.  G  b 
Ariz.  H  g 
Oreg.  B  c 
Cal.  C  f 
Wash.  B  a 
Mont.  H  b 
Idaho  G  d 
Idaho  P  d 
Idaho  E  d 
Ariz.  I  h 
Ariz.  I  g 
Cal.  C  g 
Nev.  D  f 


Clarke’s  Fork, 
Clarke’s  Pass, 


Mont.  I 
Mont.  G 


Clark  Fork,  or  Pend  d’Oreille.  R.  Idaho  E 

C-  -  Cal.  B 

k,  7,300  ft.  Mont.  G 

•,  Wyom.  H 

-a  Valley,  Cal.  E 

.V...  .  Range,  Cal. ,  Oreg.,  &  Wash.,  B  e  &  B 
CcBur  d’Alenes,  Country  of  Idaho  E 

Cceur  d  Alene,  L.  Idaho  E 

Coeur  d’Alene  R.  Idaho  E 

Colorado  Great  Valley,  Ariz.  F  i 

Colorado  Chiquito,  or  Litt. 

Colorado  Ariz.  H  h 

Colorado  Desert,  Wyom.  H  d 

Colorado  Granile  R.,  830  m.,  or 
with  Grand  R.,  1,100  m. 

Utah  and  Ariz.  H  g 
Colorado  Pass,  Cal.  E  i 

Colorado  Plateau,  Ariz.  G  h 

Columbia  R.,  or  Oregon  R., 

1,’200  m.  VVa.sh.  C  c 

Columbia  R.,  Great  Plain  of  'Wa.sh.  D  b 

Conception  Point,  CaL  C  h 

Constance  Mt.  Wash.  B  b 

Conversion  Pt.  Cal.  D  h 

Cooper  Mt.  Cal.  D  g 

Cooper’s  Range,  Nev.  E  c 

Cooper’s  Peak,  Nev.  E  f 

Coos  II.  Oreg.  A  d 

Coquille  R.  Oreg.  A  d 

Cordillera  de  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.  H  i 

Coso  Mts.  Cal.  E  g 

Cottonwood  Creek,  Cal.  C  g 

Cotton  Wood  Fork,  Ariz.  H  h 

Cowlitz  R.  Wash.  B  b 

Co.x  Pass,  Wvom.  H 
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G 

e 
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'Cal.  C 

e 

Nev. 

D 

f 

Cricket  Cr. 

Oreg.  D 

d 
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D 

f 

Crooked  Creek, 
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Oreg. 

E 

c 

Crooked,  or  Antelope  R. 

Oreg.  E 

d 

Cal. 

D 

g 
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Oreg.  C 

c 

Wash. 

B 

c 

Cypress  Pt. 
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g 

Nev. 

F 

f 
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Cal.  D 

g 

Utah  G 

e 
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Utah  H 

e 
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F 

h 
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Mont.  G 

b 

Wash. 

B 

b 

Death  Valley, 

Cal.  E 

g 

Wash. 

C 

b 

Deer  Creek, 
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e 
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I 

g 

De  Lacy  L. 

Idaho  H 

c 

Wash. 

D 

b 

Delorme  Fork, 

Utah  H 

e 

Mont. 

G 

a 

Desert  Mts. 

Utah  G 

e 

Ariz. 

I 

i 
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b 

Oreg. 
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d 
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Cal. 
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Diamond  Peak, 
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D 
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Disa.ster  Peak, 

Nev.  D 

e 
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e 
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Dry  L.  Cal.  E 

Dry  L.  Cal.  E 

Dry  Lakes,  Cal.  F 

Dry  L.  Cal.  P 

Duchesne  R.  Utah  H 

Duna  Pt.  Cal.  D 

Dwamish  L.  Wash.  B 

Dwamish  R.  Wash.  B 

Eagle  L.  Cal.  C 

Eagle  Peak,  7,500  ft.  Mont.  F 
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Ba.st  Fork,  Sevier  R.  Utah  G 

East  Humboldt  Mts.  Nev.  E 

East  Humboldt  Mts.  Nev.  F 

Eel  R.  Cal.  A 

Egan  Mts.  Nev.  F 
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Elk  Creek,  Cal.  D 

Elk,  or  South  R.  Mont.  G 

Elys  L.  Nev.  F 
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stone  R. 

Feather  R. 

Fermin  Pt. 

Field  of  Salt, 

Field  R. 

First  Canon,  Yellowstone  R. 
Fish  L. 

Fish  L. 

Fish  Lake  Y'alley, 

Flat  Bow  or  Kootenay  R.,  440 
Flat  Heads,  Country  of 
Flathead  L.,  alt.  2,820  ft. 
Flathead  Pass,  7,600  ft. 
Flathead  R. 

Flat  Mt. 

Flattery  C. 

Flint  Creek, 

Fontenelle  Creek, 

Foulweather  C. 

Franklin  L. 

Franklin  Valley, 

Fremont  I. 

Fremont  Peak,  13,570  ft. 
Fresno  R. 

Furnace  R. 

Gallatin  R.,  130  m. 

Garcia  Creek, 

Geyser  Basin,  Upper  k  Lower, 


Wvom.  H 
‘Cal.  C 
Cal.  D 
Nev.  F 
Mont. 
Mont. 
Nev. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Mont. 
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Mont. 
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b 

Wyom. 
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d 
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A 

c 

Nev. 
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6 

Nev. 
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Utah 
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Oila  R.,  520  m. 

Ariz. 

H 

i 

Little  Salmon  R. 

Idaho  E 

o 

’  Pinas  Pt. 

Cal.  C 

g 

!  Santa  Cruz,  Rio, 

Ariz.  H  1 

Gila  Desert, 

Ariz. 

G 

i 

lyittle  Salt  L. 

Utah 

G 

g 

Pinos  Mt.,  9,500  ft. 

Cal.  D 

h 

Santa  Maria,  Rio, 

Ariz.  G  h 

Gilbert  I'eak,  13,182  ft. 

W  yom. 

H 

e 

Loma  Pt. 

Cal. 

E 

i 

Pisco  Cr. 

Wa.sh.  C 

b 

Santa  Rosa  1. 

Cal.  C  i 

Godin's  Sink, 

Idaho 

G 

d 

T.one  Peak,  10,718  ft. 

Utah 

H 

e 

Pi.squoi.se, 

Wash.  C 

b 

Santa  Rosa  Mts. 

Nev.  E  6 

Godin’s  It.,  00  in. 

Idaho  G 

d 

Lookout  C. 

Oreg. 

A 

c 

Pistol  Cr. 

Oreg.  A 

d 

Sautiam  R. 

Oreg.  B  c 

Golden  Gate, 

Cal. 

B 

g 

Lookout  Mts. 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Pitt  Mt. 

Oreg.  B 

d 

Saptiii  or  Suake  R.,  or  Lewis  Foik, 

Goose  Cr. 

Idaho  G 

d 

Lopez  I. 

Wash. 

B 

a 

Pitt  R. 

Cal.  C 

e 

8.50  m. 

Idaho  E 

Goose  Creek  Mts. 

Idaho 

G 

d 

Los  Gatos  Creek, 

C.al. 

C 

g 

Porter’s  Valley, 

Utah  G 

f 

Scott  Mt. 

Cal.  B  « 

Goose  L. 

Oreg. 

C 

d 

Lou  Lou  Creek, 

Mont. 

F 

b 

Posey  Creek, 

Cal.  D 

h 

Scott’s  Peak, 

Oreg.  B  d 

Gorda  I’t. 

Cal. 

C 

n 

I.uis  Rev  R. 

Cal. 

E 

i 

Preuss  L. 

Utah  G 

f 

Second  Canon,  Yellowstone  R.  Mont,  ii  c 

Gorga  Pt. 

Cal. 

A 

e 

Lyell  Mt.,  13,216  ft. 

Cal. 

D 

g 

Preto  R. 

Ariz.  I 

i 

Seven  Peaks, 

Idaho  l>  1 

Goslioot  Passage, 

Nev. 

F 

e 

M ‘Arthur  R. 

Idaho 

G 

d 

Providence  Mts. 

Cal.  F 

h 

Sevier  L. 

Utah  G 

(iosuinnes  Creek, 

Cal. 

C 

f 

M'Dougal  Pass, 

Idaho 

H 

d 

Pryor’s  R. 

Mont.  I 

c 

Sevier  R.,  2’20  m. 

Utah  G  1 

Grande  Coulee, 

Wash. 

D 

b 

M'Kenzie’s  Fork, 

Oreg. 

B 

c 

Pueblo  Mts. 

Oreg.  D 

d 

Shasta  Mt.,  14,440  ft. 

Cal.  B  e 

Grande  Cr. 

Oreg. 

D 

c 

M.adeline  R. 

Cal. 

C 

e 

Pueblo  Viejo  Valley, 

Ariz.  E 

1 

Shasta  R. 

Cal.  B  e 

Grand  R.,  270  m. 

Utah 

H 

f 

Madison  L. 

Wyom. 

H 

c 

Puerco,  Rio,  of  the  West, 

Ariz.  I 

h 

Sherton’s  Fork, 

Ariz.  H  h 

<  Iraiid  Round  R. 

Oreg. 

E 

c 

Madison  R.,  145 

Mont. 

H 

c 

Puget  Sound, 

Wash.  B 

b 

Shield  R. 

Mont.  H  a 

Gravel  Bottom  Fork, 

Mont. 

G 

b 

Malade  R. 

Idaho  F 

d 

Putah  Creek, 

-  Cal.  C 

f 

Shoal  Cr. 

Nev.  F  g 

Gray’s  Harbor, 

Wash. 

A 

b 

Malade  R.  Idaho  and  Utah 

G 

d 

Pyramid  L. 

Nev.  D 

e 

Shoalwater  B. 

Wash.  A  b 

Great  Falls, 

Wash. 

E 

b 

Malheur  L. 

Oreg.  D 

d 

Pyramid  Peak, 

Cal.  C 

f 

Shoshones,  Country  of. 

Idaho  11  d 

Great  Interim'  Basin, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Malheur  R. 

Oreg. 

D 

d 

QuaiTel  Creek, 

Mont.  K 

b 

Sierra  Abajo, 

Utah  I  g 

Great  Quartz  Mt. 

Nev. 

F 

g 

Maple  R. 

Mont. 

F 

a 

Quijotoa  Mts. 

Ariz.  G 

i 

Sierra  Colorado, 

Ariz.  H  i 

Great  Salt  L. 

Nev. 

F 

f 

Marengo  Pass, 

Cal. 

E 

h 

Quinn  Cafion, 

Nev.  E 

f 

Sierra  de  Gavilan, 

Cal.  0  g 

Gieat  Salt  I>ake,  alt.,  4,200  ft. 

Utah 

G 

e 

Margarita  R. 

Cal. 

E 

i 

Quin’s  R. 

Nev.  E 

e 

Sierra  de  Guayama, 

Cal.  D  h 

Great  Salt  Lake  Desert, 

Utah  G 

e 

Marias  or  Bear  R. 

Mont. 

H 

a 

Quin’s  R.  Mts. 

Nev.  D 

e 

Sierra  de  la  Mopica, 

Cal.  D  h 

Great  Soda  Lagoon, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Mari.as  Pass, 

Mont. 

G 

a 

Rabbit  Hole  Mts. 

Nev.  D 

e 

Sierra  de  la  Santa  Catarina, 

Ariz.  H  i 

Green  R.  or  Rio  'Verdi,  660  m. 

M.ari.as  R. 

Mont. 

G 

a 

Raft  Cr. 

Idaho  G 

d 

Sierra  de  la  Santa  Inez, 

Cal.  C  h 

Wvom.  and  Utah  H 

f 

Mariposa  R. 

Cal. 

C 

g 

Rainier  Mt.,  12,380  ft. 

Wash.  C 

b 

Sierra  del  Monte  Diablo, 

Cal.  C  g 

Grey  Bull  R. 

Wyom. 

I 

c 

Market  L. 

Idaho 

G 

d 

Rawah  Creek, 

Cal.  D 

cr 

o 

Sierra  de  Natanes, 

Ariz.  H  i 

Grizzly  Bear  L. 

Mont. 

H 

b 

Mary’s  Peak, 

Oreg. 

B 

c 

Red  Butte,  10,000  ft. 

Mont.  G 

C 

Sierra  de  Salina, 

Cal.  C  g 

Grosventres,  Conntry  of 

Mont. 

Ct 

b 

Masula  Cr. 

Mont. 

F 

a 

Red  L. 

Ariz.  F 

h 

Sierra  de  San  Rafael, 

Cal.  C  h 

Gros  'Ventre  Creek, 

Wyom. 

H 

d 

Mayacinas  Mts. 

Cal. 

B 

f 

Redwood  Cr. 

Cal.  A 

e 

Sierra  de  I’unicha, 

Ariz.  I  g 

Guayamas  R. 

Cal. 

C 

h 

Meailow  Creek, 

Utah  G 

f 

Reese  R. 

Nev.  E 

e 

Sierra  La  Sal, 

Utah  I  t 

Guide  Valley, 

Nev. 

E 

e 

Meadow  Valley, 

Nev. 

F 

g 

Revillee  Mts. 

Nev.  F 

f 

Sierra  Nevada,  15,000  ft. 

Cal.  D  g 

Gunnison  I. 

Utah  G 

e 

Melhow  R. 

Wash. 

C 

a 

Revillee  Riiuge, 

Nev.  E 

g 

Sierra  Santa  Lucia, 

Cal.  C  g 

Guyot  Mts. 

Utah 

G 

e 

Mendocino  C. 

Cal. 

A 

e 

Revillee  Valley, 

Nev.  F 

f 

Sierra  Valley, 

Nev.  F  1 

Half  Moon  B. 

Cal. 

B 

g 

Merced  R. 

Cal. 

C 

g 

Reyes  Pt. 

Cal.  B 

g 

Silver  L. 

Oreg.  C  d 

Halloway  L. 

Nev. 

D 

e 

Milk  B. 

Mont. 

K 

a 

Rhett  L. 

Cal.  C 

e 

Silver  Mt. 

Cal.  C  f 

Ham’s  Fork, 

Wyom. 

H 

e 

Miry  Fork, 

Mont. 

G 

a 

Rio  Arivaypa, 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Siuslau  R. 

Oreg.  B  d 

Harney  L. 

Oreg. 

D 

d 

Missouri  R.,  3,069  m. 

Mont.  H 

b 

Rio  Bonito, 

Ariz.  I 

i 

Siskiyou  Mts. 

Oreg.  B  d 

Haro  Strait, 

W  ash . 

B 

a 

Mogollen  Mts. 

Ariz. 

H 

h 

Rio  Chelle, 

Ariz.  I 

g 

Sitgreaves  Mt. 

Ariz.  G  h 

Hayden  Peak,  13,500  ft. 

Utah 

H 

e 

Mohave  Mts. 

Cal.  and  Ariz. 

F 

h 

Rio  Colorado  Grande,  830  m.. 

or  with 

Skalahum  Mt.,  7,400  ft. 

Wash.  E  a 

H.ossya  R. 

Ariz. 

G 

h 

Mohave  R. 

Cal. 

E 

h 

Grand  R.,  1,100  m.  Utah  &  Ariz.  H 

g 

Skirry  Dikas,  Country  of. 

Idaho  G  d 

Hazen  R. 

Mont. 

I 

b 

Mohave  Valley, 

Ariz. 

F 

h 

Rio  Gila,  520  in. 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Skiotah  Peak,  6,860  ft. 

Mont.  F  b 

Heart  L. 

Wyom. 

H 

c 

Mokeliiinne  R. 

Cal. 

C 

f 

Rio  Hassya, 

Ariz.  G 

h 

Skomekan  Mt.,  8,400  ft. 

Wash.  C  a 

Heart  Mt. 

Wyom. 

I 

c 

Monitaur  Range, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Rio  Pera, 

Cal.  D 

h 

Smith  R. 

Cal.  A  e 

Hell  Gate  R. 

Mont. 

G 

b 

Mono  L. 

Cal. 

D 

f 

Rio  Prieto, 

Ariz.  I 

i 

Smith  R. 

Nev.  F  e 

Hell  Roaring  Mt. 

Wyom. 

H 

c 

Monterey,  Bay  of 

Cal. 

C 

g 

Rio  Puerco  of  the  West, 

Ariz.  I 

h 

Smith  R. 

Oreg.  B  d 

Henness  Pass, 

Cal. 

C 

f 

Mont-tim  Range, 

Nev. 

F 

f 

Rio  Salado, 

Ariz.  G 

i 

Snake,  Sapitin  R.,  or  Lewis  Fork, 

Henry  L. 

Idaho 

H 

c 

Monument  Mts. 

Cal. 

F 

h 

Rio  San  Domingo, 

Ariz.  I 

i 

850  In.  Wash.  H  c  &  D  b 

Henry’s  Fork, 

Idaho 

H 

c 

Mooyie  R. 

Idaho 

E 

a 

Rio  San  Francisco, 

Ariz.  H  h 

Snakes,  Country  of. 

Idaho  F  d 

Hieks  Mt. 

Nev. 

D 

f 

Mormon  R. 

Idaho 

G 

c 

Rio  San  Juan, 

Utah  H 

g 

Snow  Peak, 

Oreg.  D  c 

High  Wood  Mts. 

Jlont. 

H 

b 

Mountain  Snake  Indians,  Conn- 

Rio  San  Pedro, 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Snow-water  L. 

Nev.  F  e 

Ilonehes  Pool, 

Ariz. 

I 

h 

try  of. 

Idaho 

F 

d 

Rio  Santa  Cruz, 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Soho  Pass, 

Mont.  F  b 

Honey  L. 

Cal. 

C 

e 

Mud  L. 

Nev. 

F 

g 

Rio  Santa  Maria, 

Ariz.  G 

h 

Sonoma  Mts. 

Ney.  E  e 

Hood  Mt.,  11,034?— 9,450?  ft. 

Oreg. 

C 

c 

Mud  R. 

Cal. 

A 

e 

Rio  Verdi,  or  Green  R.,  660  m.  Utah.  H 

f 

Sonora  Pass,  10,000  ft. 

Cal.  D  f 

Hood’s  Canal, 

Wash. 

B 

b 

Muddy  R. 

Nev. 

F 

g 

Rio  Virgin,  180  m. 

Nev.  F 

g 

South  Pass,  7,490  ft. 

Wyom.  I  d 

Hoire  Mt.,  8,321  ft. 

Ariz. 

G 

h 

Muddy  R. 

Wyom. 

I 

e 

Ripley  Mt.,  7,600  ft. 

Cal.  B 

f 

South  Umpcpia  R. 

Oreg.  B  d 

Horse  Prairie, 

Mont. 

6 

c 

Mussel  Shell  R. 

Mont. 

I 

b 

Rook  Creek, 

Idaho  F 

c 

Spanish  Fork, 

Utah  H  e 

Hot  Creek  Range, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Nachess  Pass,  4,890  ft. 

Wa,sh. 

C 

b 

Rooky  Fork, 

Mont.  I 

c 

Spanish  Peak, 

Cal.  C  f 

Hot  Creek  Valley, 

Nev. 

E 

f 

Nachess  R. 

Wash. 

C 

b 

Rocky  Mts.  Mont.  &  Wyom.  F 

a 

Spokane  R.,  230  m. 

Wash.  D  b 

Hotspriug  Cr. 

Mont. 

F 

b 

Nacimento  Creek, 

Cal. 

C 

h 

Rogue  River,  145  m. 

Oreg.  A 

d 

Sprague  R. 

Oreg.  C  d 

Huevis  Valley, 

Ariz. 

F 

h 

Nah'-wiih  Creek, 

Idaho  E 

b 

Rogue  River  Mts. 

Oreg.  B 

d 

Stanislas  R.,  120  m. 

CaL  C  g 

Humboldt  B. 

Cal. 

A 

e 

Nebo  Mt.,  12,000  ft. 

Utah 

H 

f 

Rosario  Strait, 

Wash.  B 

a 

Stansbury  I. 

Utah  G  0 

Humboldt  Desert, 

Nev. 

D 

f 

Needles,  'Phe 

Ariz. 

F 

h 

Russian  R. 

Cal.  B 

f 

Steptoe  'Valley, 

Nev.  F  f 

Humboldt  L. 

Nev. 

D 

e 

Nehalem  R. 

Oreg. 

B 

c 

Sacramento  R.,  480  m.. 

Cal.  C 

e 

Steven’s  Peak,  7,400  ft. 

Idaho  E  b 

Humboldt  Mts. 

Nev. 

D 

e 

Newberry  Mt. 

Nev. 

F 

h 

Saddle  Mt. 

Oreg.  B 

c 

Stiligamish, 

Wash.  C  a 

H  umboldt  R. ,  270  m. 

Nev. 

D 

e 

New  Fork, 

Wyom. 

H 

d 

Sage  Desert, 

Oreg.  C 

d 

Stinking  R. 

Wyom,  I  0 

Hy-os-kwa-ha-loos  R. 

Wash. 

D 

a 

New  R. 

C.al. 

F 

1 

Sage  Plain, 

Idaho  F 

d 

Stoney  Creek, 

Cal.  B  f 

Indian  Cr. 

Oreg. 

D 

d 

New  R. 

Oreg. 

D 

d 

St.  Helena  Mt. 

Cal.  B 

f 

Strawberry  Valley, 

Utah  H  e 

Jefferson  Mt.,  11,000  ft. 

Oreg. 

C 

c 

Nez  Percd  Indians,  Country  of,  Idaho  E 

c 

St.  Helen's  Mt.,  9,750  ft. 

Wash.  B 

b 

Stuart  Mt. 

Wash,  C  b 

Jefferson  R.,  280  in. 

Mont. 

G 

c 

Nez  Perces  Plain, 

Idaho 

E 

b 

St.  John  Mt.,  8,000  ft. 

Cal.  B 

f 

Sulphur  Springs  Creek, 

Wyom.  I  8 

John  Gray’s  L. 

Idaho  H 

d 

Nis(]ually  R. 

Wash. 

B 

b 

St.  Joseph  R. 

Idaho  E 

b 

Summer  L. 

Oreg.  C  d 

John  Gray’s  R. 

Wyom. 

H 

d 

Nobles  Pas,s,  6,074  ft. 

Cal. 

C 

e 

St.  Mary’s  Valley, 

Mont.  F 

b 

Sun  River, 

Mont.  G  b 

Jonlan  R. 

Oreg. 

B 

d 

Nooksahk  Cr. 

Wash. 

B 

a 

St.  Regis  Creek, 

Mont.  F 

b 

Sur  Pt. 

Cal.  C  g 

Jordan  R. 

Ut.ah 

G 

e 

North  For'iv, 

Cal. 

C 

f 

Salado,  Rio, 

Ariz.  C 

i 

Surprise  Valley  Lakes, 

Cal.  C  e 

Juan  de  Fuca  Strait, 

Wash. 

A 

a 

North  Umpqua  R. 

Oreg. 

B 

d 

Salmon  R.,  290  m. 

Idaho  F 

c 

Sweating  House  It. 

Mont.  G  b 

Judith  Mts. 

Mont. 

I 

b 

Novajo  Valley, 

Ariz. 

I 

h 

Salmon  River  Mts. 

Idaho  F 

d 

Sweet  Water, 

Wyom.  I  d 

Judith  R. 

Mont. 

I 

b 

Nu-aii-hum  Peak, ' 

Oreg. 

C 

c 

Salt  Creek, 

Utah  H 

f 

Sweet  Water  Creek, 

Cal.  E  i 

Kachess  L. 

Wash. 

C 

b 

Nugeittis  Pass, 

Ariz. 

H 

i 

Salt  L. 

Cal.  E 

g 

Sycamore  Creek, 

Cal.  B  f 

Kalispelm  L.,  or  Pend  d’Oreille 

Observation  Mt. 

Cal. 

C 

e 

Salt  L. 

Wash.  D 

b 

Table  Hill, 

Wyom.  I  d 

L.,  alt.  2,093  ft. 

Idaho  E 

a 

Ohalat  R. 

Wash. 

A 

b 

Salt  R. 

Ariz.  H 

i 

Tahoe  L. 

Nev.  D  f 

Kanisku-e-sahdcwut  L.,  alt. 

Okinakane  R. 

Wash. 

D 

a 

San  Bernardino  Range, 

Cal.  E 

h 

Tempiutes  Mt. 

Nev.  E  g 

2,431  ft. 

Idaho  E 

a 

Olympus  Mt.,  8,150  ft. 

Wash. 

B 

b 

San  Bernardo  R. 

Cal.  E 

i 

Teton  R. 

Mont.  G  b 

Kendrick  Mt. 

Ariz. 

G 

h 

Onion  Valley, 

Cal. 

C 

f 

San  Clemente, 

Cal.  D 

i 

Teton,  or  Monekis  R. 

Mont.  H  b 

Kern  L. 

C.al. 

D 

h 

Orford  or  Blanco  C. 

Oreg. 

A 

d 

San  Diego  Harbor, 

Cal.  E 

i 

'Tetons,  'The  Mts. 

Idaho  H  d 

Kern  R. 

Cal. 

D 

h 

Oraytayou.s, 

Wash. 

E 

b 

San  Domingo,  Rio, 

Ariz.  I 

i 

Third  Canon,  Yellowstone  R. 

Mont.  H  c 

Kettle  Falls, 

Wash. 

D 

a 

Oregon  or  Columbia  R., 

1,200  m.  Wa.sh. 

C 

c 

San  Felipe  Creek, 

Cal.  E 

1 

Thomas  Fork, 

Idaho  H  d 

King’s  R. 

Cal. 

D 

g 

Oso  Cr. 

Ariz. 

II 

i 

San  Francisco  Bay, 

Cal.  B 

g 

’Thomas  Range, 

Utah  G  f 

Kishnehna  Mt.,  8,574  Brit.  Columbia 

F 

a 

Owen’s  L. 

Cal. 

E 

g 

San  F  rancisco  Mt. 

Ariz.  H 

h 

'Thompson’s  Pass, 

Wyom.  H  d 

Klamath  L.,  Upper  and  Jiower,  Oreg. 

C 

d 

Owen’s  R. 

Cal. 

D 

g 

San  Francisco  Plateau, 

Ariz.  H 

h 

'Thousand  Spring  Valley, 

Nev.  F  e 

Klamath  Marsh, 

Oreg. 

C 

d 

Owyliee  R.,  300  m. 

Oreg. 

B 

d 

San  Francisco,  Rio, 

Ariz.  H 

h 

'Three  Butte.s, 

Idaho  G  d 

Klamath  R.,  320  m. 

Cal. 

B 

e 

Pahdnm-nupe  Valley, 

Nev. 

E 

e 

San  Gabriel  R. 

Cal.  B 

h 

'Three  Sisters,  11,000  ft. 

Oreg.  C  c 

Klikatat  R. 

Wash. 

C 

c 

Painted  Desert, 

Ariz. 

H 

h 

San  Gorgomo  R. 

Cal.  E 

i 

'Tillamook  Head, 

Oreg.  A  c 

Kooskoosky  or  Clearwater  R. 

Idaho  E 

b 

Palouse  R. 

Wash. 

D 

b 

San  Jacinto  Mts. 

Cal.  E 

i 

'Tinat-panu  Creek, 

Idaho  E  b 

Kootenay  R.  or  Flat  Bow,  440  m.  Mont. 

F 

a 

Panamint  Mts. 

Cal. 

E 

g 

San  Jacinto  R. 

Cal.  E 

i 

'Tintic  Valley, 

Utah  G  f 

Labarge  Creek, 

Wyom.  H 

d 

Panrack  Range, 

Nev. 

F 

g 

San  Joaquin  R.,  230  m. 

Cal.  C 

g 

'Tobacco  Creek, 

Mont.  F  a 

Lake  Fork, 

Utah 

H 

e 

Parke  Creek. 

Ariz. 

G 

h 

San  Juan  I. 

Wash.  B 

a 

'Tonto  Cr. 

Ariz.  H  i 

Uvke  Range, 

Nev. 

D 

e 

Pend  d’O  reil  le  R. , or  Clark’s  Fork,  W ash. 

E 

a 

San  Juan,  Rio, 

Utah  H 

g 

'Too-mnntz  Range, 

Nev.  F  f 

Lamtoo  Creek, 

Idaho  B 

b 

Paslmmaran  R. 

Idaho  G 

c 

San  Luis  B.,  or  Esteros  B. 

Cal.  C 

h 

Tots-arr,  or  Go.sdioot  Mts. 

Nev.  F  f 

Lewis  Fork,  Snake  or  Saptin  R., 

Pend  d’Oreille  L.,  or  Kalispelm, 

San  Luis  Pt. 

Cal.  C 

h 

'Touchet  R, 

Wash.  1)  b 

850  m. 

Wash. 

D 

b 

alt.  2,093  ft. 

Mont. 

E 

a 

San  Miguel  I. 

Cal.  C 

h 

'Toyabee  Mts. 

Nev.  E  f 

Lassens  Peak, 

Cal. 

C 

e 

Payette  Creek, 

Idaho 

E 

c 

San  Nicolas  I. 

Cal.  D 

i 

'Trout  Creek, 

Oreg.  C  Q 

Lithodendron  Cr. 

Ariz. 

I 

h 

Pera  R. 

Cal. 

D 

h 

San  Pablo  B. 

Cal.  B 

f 

'Ih  uckee  Pass,  7,200  ft. 

Cal.  C  f 

Little  Big  Horn  R. 

Mont. 

K 

c 

Perpetuh  C. 

Oreg. 

A 

c 

San  Pedro  B. 

Cal.  D 

i 

'Tulare  L. 

Cal.  D  g 

Little  Blackfoot  Creek, 

Mont. 

G 

b 

Pierres  Cr. 

Idaho 

11 

d 

San  Pedro,  Rio, 

Ariz.  H 

1 

'Tulare  R. 

Cal.  D  g 

Little  Colorado  or  Flax  R.,  or 

Pilot  Butte, 

Wyom. 

I 

d 

San  Pete  Creek, 

Utah  H 

f 

'Tullocks, 

Mont.  K  c 

Colorado  Chiquito,  270  m. 

Ariz. 

H 

h 

Pilot  Peak, 

Nev. 

F 

e 

San  Rafael, 

Utah  H 

f 

'Tuolumne  R. 

Cal.  C  g 

Little  Green  R. 

Mont. 

H 

b 

Pilot  I’eak,  7,500  ft. 

Cal. 

C 

f 

Santa  Anna  Mts. 

Cal.  E 

i 

'Turkey  Creek, 

Ariz.  G  h 

Little  Humboldt  R. 

Nev. 

E 

e 

Pilot  Rock, 

Oreg. 

B 

d 

Santa  Barbara  1. 

Cal.  D 

i 

'Turnbull  Mt. 

Ariz.  H  i 

Little  Mts. 

Utah 

H 

f 

Pimpahute  Mts. 

Nev. 

F 

f 

Santa  Barbara  Channel, 

Cal.  D 

h 

Twin  Peaks,  11,910 

Utah  H  e 

Little  Muddy  R. 

W  yom . 

H 

e 

Pinal  Mt. 

Ariz. 

H 

i 

Santa  Catalina, 

Cal.  D 

i 

'Tvgh  Creek, 

Oreg.  C  c 

Little  Prickly  Pear  R. 

Mont. 

G 

b 

Pinal  Mts. 

Ariz. 

H 

i 

Santa  Clara  R. 

Cal.  D 

h 

'I'Vudall  Mt.,  14,386  ft. 

Cal.  D  g 

Little  Rocky  Mts. 

Mont. 

I 

a 

I’inaleno  Mt. 

Ariz. 

H 

i 

Santa  Cruz  1. 

Cal.  D 

I 

Uintah  .Mt.s.,  13,500  ft. 

Utah  H  0 
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Uintah  R. 

Umpqua  Mts. 

Umpqua  R.,  200m. 
Ungoweah  Mts. 

Union  Fork, 

Union  Pass, 

Union  Peak,. 

Upper  i’alouse  R. 
Upper  Yakima  R. 

Utah  L.,  alt.  4,300ft. 
Valle  de  Sau, 

Verdi,  Rio,  or  Green  R, 
Virgin,  Rio, 

Waiisatch  Mts. 


Utah  H  e 
Orcg.  B  d 
Oreg.  B  d 
Nev.  F  f 
Wyora.  H  d 
Wyom.  H  d 
Nev.  F  f 
Idaho  E  b 
W.'Lsh.  ■  C  b 
Utah  G  e 
Ariz.  I  i 
Utah  H  f 
Nev.  F  g 
Utali  H  f 


Walisatch  Pass, 

Walker  Pass, 

Walker  R. 

Walker’s  L. 

Warner, 

Warner  Range, 

Warner’s  Valley, 
Washbiirne  Mt.,  10,575  ft 
We-ali-liah  Range, 

Weber  K. 

Wenass  R. 

White  Mesa, 

White  Mts. 

White  Mt. 


Utah  H  f 
Cal.  D  h 
Nev.  D  f 
Nev.  U  f 
Oreg.  D  d 
Cal.  C  e 
Oreg.  I)  d 
Wyoni.  H  c 
Nev.  F  e 
Utah  H  e 
Wash.  C  b 
Ariz.  H  g 
Ariz.  I  h 
Nev.  D  g 


White  Mts. 

White  Mt.  Hot  Springs, 
Wliite  R. 

White  R. 

White  R. 

White  R. 

White  Valley, 

Whitney  .\It.,  15,000?  ft. 
Willamette  R.,  240m. 
Williamson,  Mt. 

Willis  R. 

Wind  R. 

Wind  River  Range,  13,570 
Wimiemucca  L. 


Nev.  E  g 
Wyom.  H  c 
Cal,  D  h 
Utah  H  f 
Utah  I  f 
Wash.  B  b 
Utah  G  f 
Cal.  D  g 
Oreg.  B  c 
Cal.  D  g 
Nev.  E  e 
Wyom.  I  d 
ft.  Wyom.  1  d 
Nev,  D  e 


Winter  Ridge, 

Wiser  R. 

Wright  L. 

Yahk  R. 

Yakima  Pass,  3,468  ft. 
Yakima  R. 

Yallohalley  Mt.,  8,000  ft. 
Yampa  Or. 

Yellowstone  L.,  alt.  7,427  ft. 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Yellowstone  R. 

Yellow  Water  Creek, 
Yosemite  Valley, 

Zuui  P. 


Oreg.  C  a 
Idaho  E  c 
Cal.  C  e 
Mont.  F  a 
Wash.  C  b 
Wash.  I)  b 
Cal.  B  e 
Ariz.  G  h 
Wyom.  H  c 
Wyora.  H  o 
Mont.  K  b 
Mont.  I  b 
Cal.  D  g 
Ariz.  I  h 
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Calistheii'io^  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  caliathen- 
ic»:  as,  exorcise, 

{kal’is-then'ik'sAn.  pi.  [Gr.  kalns,  beau¬ 
tiful,  lair,  and  sthen<.s,  strength.]  Exercises  designed  to 
jmniiute  grace  of  nioveiueiit  and  strength  of  body.  See 
Gymnastics. 

Cal'iver,  n.  (<?/m.)  A  hand-gun  in  common  use  alxuit 
1900,  that  coul«l  be  disciiarged  fr<»in  the  shoulder  with¬ 
out  a  rest.  It  wu.s  fireil  i>y  m«*an8  of  a  matchlock.  The 
barrel  was  shorter  than  that  of  the  old  musket,  and 
much  lighter,  au<l  the  diameter  of  its  bore  was  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fixed  standard;  hence  the  name  of  tl»e 
W’ea|>on,  corrupted  from  calibre, 
n.  SeeC.VLYX. 

CUil'ixi ine.H,  n.  pL  {Keel.  Hist.)  The  name  of  one  di¬ 
vision  of  the  liohemian  reformers,  who.  iu  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  protested  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Komei 
and  maintained  their  imlcpendence  by  force  of  arms. 
After  the  death  of  IIuss,  his  followers  split  into  two 
principal  parlies,  under  the  names  of  Taboritfs  and  Cal- 
ixlines;  of  which  the  latter  were  the  mo.st  moderate, 
and  held  out  chiefly  cm  the  ground  of  tlie  refusal  of  the 
cup  {ealyx)  to  the  laity,  wlience  they  derive  their  name. 
Their  liostility  was  at  length  propitiated  hy  indulgence 
on  this  point;  the  Church  of  Home  declaring  expressly 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  giving  or  w’itliholdiug  of 
the  sacramental  wine  is  a  matter  of  ecclesijislical  ordi¬ 
nance  merely,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  ri*cepticm  of  the  benefits  of  the  eucharisl. 
TheCoiincilof  IJaslo  (1431)8ay8,  sub  und  S}>ecie  stvf 

duplici  quis  communicate  secundum  ordinationem  sen  ob- 
serrationem  ecclesicf,  prnjicity  digue  eommunicanfibus  ad 
Stdatan."  —  The  same  name  is  given  to  tlje  followers  of 
George  Calixtus,  q.x'.y  aGerman  divine  of  the  17th  cent., 
who  proposcHl  a  reconciliation  hetween  tlie  Homan 
Cuthedics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed  Church  on  the  basis 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

CAlix'tnf9,  a  saint,  and  one  of  the  early  popes,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Zephyrinus  A.  D.  219,  and  d.  22^1.  lie  is  said  by 
some  to  have  sutfered  martyrdom.  One  ol  the  Homan 
catacombs  wjis  nam*‘d  after  him. 

Calixtus  1L.  sim  of  William,  C<mnt  of  Burgundy,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Pope  Gelasius  II.  1119,  and  D.  1124. 

Calixtus  III.,  CAlfonzo  Borgia,)  a  Spaniard,  succeeded 
NichoUis  M.  1455,  and  n.  146S.  lie  was  maternal  uncle 
to  Rodrigo  Borgia,  whom  he  made  Cardinal,  and  who 
became  alttrwards  Pope  .Alexander  VI. 

C'alixtiiH,  (isoRGK,  (propfily  6’»WiVn,)  the  most  spir¬ 
ited  and  indt'pendent  theologian  of  thi*  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  17th  cent.,  B.  Dec.  14,  1.58fi,  in  Schleswlg-Ilol- 
8t(*in.  lie  was  educated  at  Flensburg  and  Helmstedt, 
devoting  himself  in  the  latter  place  to  philosophical 
studies.  A  few  years  lifter  he  turned  his  attention  to  the¬ 
ology.  and  started,  in  1609,  to  visit  the  universities  of 
Soutliern  Germany,  returning  in  1611  to  Helmstedt. 
where,  through  his  pideniic  ilisputations  on  the  dogmas 
of  the  church,  he  w.ts  declared  an  original  genius  and 
courageous  comhatant  of  the  prevailing  prejudices. 
So<m  after,  in  company  with  a  rich  Hollander,  he  trav¬ 
elled  through  Germany.  Holland,  England,  and  France, 
returning  in  1613  to  Helmstedt,  where  the  following 
year  he  became  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1036  ahlad 
of  Kijnigsbutter.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
and  ornaments  to  the  University  of  Helmstedt,  to  which 
he  wits  attached  his  whole  life.  I).  1650. 

Caliyii'^A,  n  {Uuidito  Chron.)  The  Hindoo  a*ra  of 
the  Deluge.  Hales  remarks:  “  Though  the  ilate  of  the 
astronomical  sera  Caliyuga  be  invariably  fixed  to  n.  c 
3102,  the  historical  sera  of  that  name  fluctuates  consijJer- 
nbly.  The  Bhacagat  reckons  it  b.  c.  1913;  the  Vishnu 
Parana^  b.  c.  1905  ;  other  ParanaSe  b.  C.  1370 ;  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  JinUe  B.  C.  1078.” 

Calk,  {kalk’e)  n.  A  Cornish  term  for  lime. 

Calk,  <'alqiie«  n.  a.  [Fr.  ctUquet'e  to  trace  by  means 
of  chalk;  fnm  Lat.  To  copy,  us  a  drawing,  hy 

rubbing  the  back  of  it  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  then 
tnicing  the  lines  through  <iti  paper,  Ac.,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  style  or  needle. —  WebsOr. 

Calk,  (/oiwA*,)  r.  a.  {SauL)  See  Caulk. 

— To  sharpen  the  points  of  the  shoes  of  a  horse  or  ox,  to 
prevent  their  slipping  when  on  ice. 

Calk,  n.  [.\.  S.  ca/c,  hoof;  Lat.  ccz/r,  heel.]  A  sharp- 
pointed  piece  <d‘  iron  place<l  on  a  horse's  or  ox’s  shoe, 
to  prevent  the  animal  from  slipping  on  ice, 

— An  instrument  with  sharp  points,  worn  on  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  or  lioot  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  ice.  (Used 
in  the  U.  States  ) —  Webster. 

Calker,  {kawk'eVe)  n.  A  sharp  projection  of  iron  on  a 
horse's  shoe. 

(Saut.)  See  Caulker. 

Calkin^  (kaw'kin,)  7i.  Same  as  Cai.k,  q.  v. 

Calkinsf,  n.  (A'aut.)  See  Caui.kino. 

Calkin;;:,  Calqiiin;;:,  {kalk'inge)n.  Sec  Cvlquino. 

Calk'lii;;:-lron,  n.  {Naut.)  See  Caulkincmron. 

Call,  V.  a.  kalla:  Dan.  kalde,  to  call;  Lut.ralo; 

Or.  kaled ;  'W.galw;  perhap.s  related  to  Heb.  kol,  voice, 
sound.]  To  name;  to  denominate;  to  style;  os,  how  cult 
you  this  child  ? 

'  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkaesi  he  called 
night.'  —  Gen.  i.  5 

—To  Invite;  to  summon;  to  summon  to  meet;  to  convoke; 
to  ask,  order,  or  commaml  to  come;  us,  to  call  one's 
friends  togetlier. 

“You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother 
dear,’  —Tennyton. 

- — To  appoint,  name,  or  designate,  ns  for  a  dignity,  duty, 
office,  or  business  ;  as,  he  was  called  to  the  niini>try. 

“  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  ’— .l/aa.  xxih  14. 

— To  appeal  to ;  to  invoke ;  as,  to  call  upon  a  lawyer  for 
advice. 
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The  authorily  of  the  lord  Manchester,  who  had  trod  the  same 
paths,  was  atill  culled  upt>u."  —  Ctarendun. 

—To  proclaim,  or  utter  aloud;  to  publish;  os,  to  call 
goods  at  auction. 

To  call  back.  To  revoke ;  to  retnict;  to  recall. 

'*  He  also  is  wise, .  . .  and  will  not  call  back  his  words."  Ita.  xxi.  2. 

To  call  in.  To  collect,  ns  outstamling  debts,  money, 
Ac.;  to  recall  from  circulation,  as  currency  notes. 

“  If  clipped  money  be  called  in  all  at  once,  .  .  I  fear  it  will  stop 
trade.  "  ~ Locke. 

—To  summon  together;  to  invito. 

•*  He  fears  my  subjects'  loyalty, 

Aud  uow  luusi  cuU  in  siraugers."—  Sir  J.  Denham. 

To  call  a  party.  To  buy  a  jutsoh'h  imine  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  sninmon  him  to  give  evidence,  or  perform  some 
duty. —  To  call  for.  Totleuiund;  to  require;  to  claim; 
us,  religion  calls  for  virtue. 

“  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  cuH /or  you. 

And  for  your  grace,  aud  you,  uiy  noble  lord.'*  —  Shaks. 

To  call  forth.  To  bring  or  stimmon  to  action;  Jis,  we 
must  call  forth  otir  powers.  —  To  call  out,  to  challenge  to 
a  duel ;  to  suiniiion  to  fight;  to  muster  into  service;  as, 
to  call  out  the  tnjops. 

••  When  their  sovereign's  quarrel  calls  'em  out. 

His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy." — JJryden. 

To  call  off.  To  summon  away ;  to  divert;  as,  to  calloff 
his  attention  ;  to  be  called  of  duty. 

To  call  over.  To  recite  a  roll  of  names ;  to  read  aloud  a 
list  or  iimster-roll ;  as,  the  men  were  called  over. 

To  call  up.  To  bring  into  retrospect  or  recollection; 
to  restore  to  view ;  as,  to  call  up  memories  of  the  pmst ;  to 
bring  forward  into  action  or  discussitui ;  to  call  up 
members  for  a  (livision.  — To  call  to  minti,  to  revise  in  the 
memory ;  to  recollect ;  as,  to  call  to  mind  an  anecdote. 

— r.  I.  To  utter  with  a  loud  sound:  to  address  or  hail  by 
name.  (Often  preceding  to;)  as,  to  call  to  a  boot-black. 

'•  Go.  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called. 

And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  tbe  caller  Carey. 

— To  stop  at  a  place  or  house  without  intention  of  stay¬ 
ing;  to  make  a  8h<>rt  visit;  us,  to  call  at  the  club. 
(Sometimes  used  with  in.) 

“  I  first  of  all  called  mat  St.  Jame.s's.*'  — Spectator. 

To  call  on,  OT  upon.  To  make  a  brief  visit  to;  to  call 
on  a  friend. 

Aud  as  you  go.  call  on  my  brother  Quintus."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

— To  solicit  payment  of  a  debt;  to  ask  assistance,  as,  to 
call  on  a  bank  for  a  loan. 

I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him  before  his  day  ;  what  need  I  be  so 
forward  with  him,  that  culls  not  on  me?  "  —  Shaks. 

— To  implore:  to  pray  to;  to  invoke;  as,  to  call  upon 
Heaven  to  witness. 

*•  Thrice  call  %ipon  my  name.  '  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  vocal  address  of  sumiuous  or  invitation;  as,  a 
bugle-ca//. 

‘•The  moving  mountains  hear  the  pow'rful  call"  —  Pope. 

— A  demand:  a  requisition  ;  a  claim;  as,  a  cuW  on  charity. 

“  Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity."  —  Addison. 

— A  divine  vocation  or  summons:  an  awakening  to  true 
religion  :  as,  to  have  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 

“  Vef  he  at  length  ...  by  some  wondrous  call. 

May  bring  them  back  repeutaot  aud  sincere."  ~  Milton. 

—Calling;  vocation;  employment.  ((7a//<n^  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  this  sense.) 

"Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 

By  many  fullow'd.  lov'd  by  most,  admir’d  by  all."  —Dryden. 

— A  short  visit .  as,  to  make  a  call. 

{Naut.)  A  pipe  or  whistle  used  by  a  boatswain  and  his 
assi.Htants  wlien  summoning  sailors  to  tiieir  duty. 

{Sporting.)  A  note  blown  on  a  hunting-horn;  as,  to 
sound  avail. — A  cry  or  sound  made  in  imitation  of  a 
bird,  used  as  a  decoy  when  shm^ting  game. 

Call  of  the  house.  In  legislative  ussemlilies,  a  calling 
over  the  mimes  of  tlie  members  todiscover absentees,  Ac. 

CaTla^  n.  [Gr.  kallos,  beauty.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Orontiaceo’.  The  most  interesting  species  is  C. 
paluslrus,  from  the  acrid  rhizomes  of  which  the  T^ap- 
landers  prepare  a  kin'l  of  bread,  by  a  tedious  process, 
which  incimies  drying,  washing,  grinding,  and  baking. 
Tlie  aornl  juice  cannot  be  thorouglily  renmved  witlmut 
great  labor  in  washing  the  rliizomes,  Tliis  species  is 
found  in  shallow  water,  in  the  Mitklle  end  N.  States. 

Callaft'lian’M,  in  Virgitna.  a  po.st-<)ffice  of  Alleghany  co. 

Callalian,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Nassau  co 

<'allalian*M  <'ornorH.  in  N.  lorA*,a  P.O.of  AHmnyco. 

<'allahan‘M  Ranch,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Siskiyou  co..  40  m  S.  by  W.  of  Yreka. 

Callaite*  n.  {Mm.)  See  Turquoise. 

C'al'lan,  in  Ireland,  a  river  rising  6  m.  from  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  flowing  into  the  Blackwater  at  Charle- 
mont,  CO.  Tyrone. 

<'al'lan4l*A«  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 

Callao, (A«Mii-o'.)  a  fortifii‘<l  sea-port  town  of  Peru,  6, 
Tu.  W.  of  Lima,  of  u’hich  it  is  the  port :  Lat.  1*2^  3' 45" 
S.,  Lon.  77®  13' 7"  N.  It  is  a  meanly-built  place,  hut 
posse.sses  a  considerable  trade.  The  roadstead  is  by  far 
the  best  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  with  good  anchorage  in 
from  7  to  10  fathoms.  An  excellent  carriage-road  con¬ 
nects  this  town  with  Lima.  C.  is  of  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  origin;  the  former  town  having  been  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  submerged  in  the  dreuilful  earthquake  of 
1746.  Pip.  about  20,000. 

Callno,  iu  the  Cliiua  Sea,  a  smell  island  in  Lat.  15®  48' 
N.,  Lon.  108®  3o'  E..  16  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fai-Fo 
River.  ./Irm,  about  10  sq  m. 

Callao,  in  Indiana,  a  post-offlee  of  La  Porte  co. 

Callao,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Macon  co.,  79  m. 
W.  of  Hannibal ;  pop.  of  the  township  1,643. 

Cal'lapooya  Iii(liati$i.  a  tribe  found  in  Oregon,  be¬ 
tween  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers. 


Cal'laway,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Harlan  co. 

— A  S.W.  county,  on  the  bonier  td  Teniie.sHee.  Area,  450 
sq.  in.  Watered  by  the  Tennessee  River  (forming  itsN, 
limit)  ami  by  Clark's  River.  Surface,  diversifieil;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  .Murray.  7b/>.  9,410. 

CaTlaivay,  in  Missouri,  a  county  in  the  E. central  part 
of  the  Stale  N.  of  tlie  Missouri  River.  Area,  743  sij.  m. 
Drained  by  Cedar  ami  (*thef  creeks.  Surface.  Mostly 
unduiatuig  prairie.  Soil.  Very  fertile,  with  sub-strata 
of  coal,  iron  ore,  ami  limestone.  Potter’s  clay  is  abun¬ 
dantly  found.  Cap.  Fultou.  /b/).  19,20*2. 

Cair>bir4l,  n.  A  bird  trained  fo  allure  other  birds  by 
its  call,  into  a  snare  or  decoy. 

Call'-boy,  n.  A  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  repeat  orders  is¬ 
sued  by  a  captain  of  a  steamer  to  the  engineer,  Ac. ;  also, 
one  who  summons  the  actors  during  the  progress  of  a 
tlieatrical  performance. 

CalToott,  John  Wall,  an  English  musical  composer. 
B.  at  Kensington.  1766.  lie  has  )>ro<liice<l  numerous  and 
highly  esteemed  works,  among  which  we  will  qiude  his 
fine  piece,  Oh,  Sovereign  of  the  Willing  Soul,  and  his 
Musical  Grammar.  His  mind  gave  way  under  excess 
of  study,  ami  he  D.  1821. 

Callcott,  Sir  Augustus  W\ll,  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  brother  of  the  preceiliiig,  b.  1779.  His  best 
paintings  are  those  called  Morning,  Evening,  Wailing 
for  the  Phssage  Boat,  and  Harvest  in  the  Highlands.  D. 
1844. 

Cnllo,  ¥>a,  (A'al,)  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Algeria.  75  m. 
from  Tunis.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  French  coral  fishery. 
Pop.  about  700. 

Carioiisluirg:,  in  /'“'enri^y/yaTim,  a  post-village  of  Lick¬ 
ing  township,  C^larion  co.,  on  Clarion  River,  about  65 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg ;  pop.  255. 

C'allenMville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Pendleton  co., 
on  the  S.  branch  of  Licking  River. 

Call'er,  n.  One  who  calls. 

Calli'an^e, an  inland  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Anrnn- 
gabad,  pres.  Bombay,  24  m.  N.E.  of  that  city;  Lat.  19® 
15'  N.,  Lon.  73®  15'  E.  It  is  the  cup.  of  a  di»t.  of  the 
same  name. 

Callloli'tliys,  n.  [Gr.  halos,  beautiful,  and  ichthys,  a 
fish.]  {Z'>dl.)  A  genus  of  abdominal  Malacojiterygious 
fishes,  family  Sduridee.  The  botly  and  he;id  are  protected 
by  large,  hard,  scaly  plates;  the  mouth  is  turiiished 
with  four  long  cirri,  the  teeth  are  very  small  •  the  eyes 
aro.also  small,  and  situated  on  tlie  side  of  theheail.  Tliey 
are  natives  of  South  America  ami  other  hot  clinmles, 
wliero  the  rivers  frequently  dry  up;  and  they  cannot 
only  live  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  w’ater,  lint  they 
are  said  to  perform  long  journeys  over  land,  directing 
their  course  to  some  other  stream. 

Curiioooii,  or  I'oriicooii*  inAVio  Tor/.’,  a  township 
of  Sullivan  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  90  m.  S  W.  of 
Albany;  2,763. 

C'ariioooii  Crook,  in  New  York,  Sullivan  co.,  falling 
into  tlie  Delaware  River. 

Cal'licooii  l>0|>ot,  HI  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Sul 
livan  CO. 

Call  lopat'idas.  a  Spartan  general,  who  lived  In  the  4th 
cent.  B,  c.,  and  succeeded  Lysander  in  the  command  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet.  He  took  Methymne,  and  block¬ 
aded  Conon,  in  Mitylene,  but  was  conquered  aud  killed 
the  same  year  by  the  Athenians,  at  Arginusa?. 

Cal'li<l,a.  [Lat.  ca//idMjf.]  Crafty : cunning; slirew’d.(R.) 

Callidity,  n.  [Lat.  ca(/tdtVu5.J  Cunuing,  shrewdness; 
craftiness. 

Callicriiiiii,  n.  [Gr.  halos,  beautiful,  and  eidos,  form.] 
{Zobl.)  Small  beetles,  infesting  houses,  and  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  woodwork,  especially  of  sjiruce  and  fir.  One  of 
this  family  {Calidium  bajulus),  a  flattish,  rusty-black 
insect,  will,  according  to  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spende,  not 
only  eat  their  way  through  the  rafters  of  a  liouse,  but 
even  bore  through  sheet-lead:  fragments  of  lead  having 
been  found  in  their  sbimachs. 

Callifi;''onuin,  n.  [Gr.  A-aios,  beautiful,  angle.] 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  hdygonacexe,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  quadrangular  fruit,  winged  at  tbe  angles.  The 
species  C.  pallasia,  which  is  found  on  the  samly  steppes 
near  the  Csispian  Sea,  la  valued  by  the  wandering  Kal¬ 
mucks  for  the  acid  juice  of  its  fruit  and  shoots,  and  for 
the  nutritious  gum  which  may  be  obtained  from  its 
root. 

Calli^'raplier,  Calljf'raplior,  n.  One  skilled  in 
calligrajiliy,  or  fine  peniiiaiishtp. 

Calli&:ra|»li'ic,<'alli;^ra|>li"i€al,  i'ali^rapli- 
U%  C'ali^’rapli  ical,  a.  \Vr  calligraphique.)  Per¬ 
taining.  or  relating  to,  ralligniphy. 

Calliff'rapliist,  Cali^  rapliist,  n.  [Fr  calligra- 
ptae.]  A  caligrapher 

Calligraphy,  C’all^raphy,  {kadig'rafi,)  n.  (Or. 
kalhgraphia  J  The  art  of  elegant  penmanship,  or  hand¬ 
writing.  Tlie  scribes,  wlio  made  a  profession  of  copying 
MSS,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  have  been  termed 
caligraphers.  Their  art  consisted,  not  merely  in  writing, 
but  also  in  embellishing  their  work  with  ornamental 
devices  called  illumination  ;  but  which  w'as  also  prac¬ 
tised  as  a  distinct  employment.  Among  the  MSS.  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  extant,  there 
are  some  sumptuous  specimens  of  the  art,  lyritten  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  vermilion,  Ac.,  and  on  leaves  of  different 
colors,  but  that  fashion  went  early  out  of  use;  and  iu 
general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  current  writing  of  cal¬ 
ligraphers  diininisheil  in  beauty  and  in  labi*riou8  mi- 
nutem*8s,  especially  in  Italy,  during  the  centuries  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  invention  of  printing. — See  Illu¬ 
mination.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Calliniftolms,  (kal-lhn'a-kus, )  aGreek  poet  and  histo¬ 
rian,  B.  at  Gyrene,  in  the  3d  cent.  b.  c.  lie  was  tutor  of 
Apollonius,  the  autlior  of  the  Argonautica.  Only  6 
hymns  and  73  epigrams  remain  of  his  numerous  writin  gs. 
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a  Greek  architect,  lived  in  the  6th 
cent.  H.C.,  and  ia  8aid  to  have  invented  the  capital  so 
much  admired  in  the  Corinthian  order  ot  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Calliiiian'co*  n.  Same  as  Calamanco,  (7.  r.) 
CaH'iii;;,  n.  Tl»e  net  of  invitin>j:,  summoning,  or  nam¬ 
ing;  as.  the  calling  of  a  division-list. 

— Employment;  occupation;  vocation;  as,  every  man  to 
his  calling. 

“  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey’d.  "  —  Pope. 
^Business;  trade;  profession;  class  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  same  emphiyment  or  occupation. 

“  It  may  be  a  caution  not  to  impose  celibacy  on  whole  callings.'' 

Htimmond. 

— Divine  vocation;  invitation,  summons,  or  impulse  to¬ 
wards  religion. 

“  St.  Peter  was  ignorant  of  the  coth’nj  of  the  Genliles.  ^Hakemll. 

a  strong  fortress  of  Uinilostan,  in  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Bengal.  It  is  built  of  stone,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  l,2di)  feet  above  the  neighboring  plains.  It 
was  capturtHl  by  the  British  in  liil2.  Lat.  24®  58' N., 
Lon.  80®  25'  E. 

C'alliii'ioiis«  an  ancient  architect,  b.  at  Heliopolis, 
Egypt,  who  invented  the  Greek  fire,  and  <*ominunicHt<‘d 
his  secret  to  the  emperor  Constantino  Pogonat,  who  is 
saitl  to  have  made  use  of  it  to  burn  the  Saracen  fleet  at 
Cy/iou8  in  670.  a.  d. 

Calli'niiH*  an  orator  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about 
the  6th  cent.  b.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  elegiac 
poetry. 

Calli'opo.  j’Gr.,  from  ca/o«,  beautiful,  ainl  op.c,  opos,  a 
vi)ice.]  {Myth.)  The  first  of  the  Mtiscs,  who  presi4lod 
over  epic  poetry,  or  over  p(H*try  in  general.  She  was 
said  to  bo  the  mother  of  Orplieus,  «)f  tlie  Sirens,  &c.  She 
was  usually  repres(*nted  as  ji  ytning  girl,  with  majestic 
appearance,  crowned  with  laurel,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  trumpet,  and  in  the  other  an  epic  poem. 

(^sfroti.)  The  45th  asteroid,  discovered  by  Hind  in 
1862. 

— A  steam-organ,  or  instrument  constructed  like  an  organ, 
in  which  the  tone.s  are  produced  by  steam  instead  of 
wind.  It  is  of  .American  origin,  and  an  application  of  the 
steam-whistle  applieil  to  railroad  locomotives  —  Wchstfir. 
Cnriiopo^  in  hwa,  a  village,  cap.  of  Siou.x  co.,  on  the 
Sioux  Uiver,  36  m.  N.  hy  W.  of  Sioux  City, 
i'nilipasli'.  n.  See  Calipasu. 

4kiilinoo',  w.  See  Caupeb. 

C'al'lipors.  ri.  See  Calipers. 

Calliiito'plius,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  A.«- 
t'raCf‘(T.  The  species  O,  Chinen:iis,  China  Aster,  has  a 
stem  about  18  inches  high,  with  long  branches,  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  single,  large  liead ;  rays,  dark  pnr])le,  disc, 
yellow,  blos.soming  from  .Tuly  ti>  Sei»t.  Cultivation  lias 
produced  splendid  varieties,  double  and  semi-double, 
witli  white,  bine,  ri‘<l.  flaked  and  mottled  rays. 
CalllVIIioiiOH,  a  Gre<*k  jihilosopber,  B.  3' .6  n.  c.  He 
was  a  disciple  and  grand.son  of  Aristotle,  and  accompa- 
iiietl  Alexander  the  Great  in  bis  exp  sliti-'ii  to  Asia,  lie 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  alleged  divinity  of  this  hero, 
ainl  even  liad  tlie  misfortune  to  di-please  him  by  liis 
railleries.  He  was  afterwanls  accused  of  conspiracy,  and 
jiut  to  ileath  n.  c.  32H. 

n.  pi.  See  Cvu.sTfiRNics. 

Cstl'litlirix.  n.  jOr.,  fair-liain-d.]  {Znol)  A  genus  of 
Sagouins,  comprising  the  squirrel-monkeys,  wliii  h  are 
of  small  size  ami  prettily  colored.  They  are  found  chiefly 
on  the  hanks  <d'  tlie  Orinoco. 

CaVlItrielia'coa**  Stkrworts.  w.7>/.  {Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Enph/n'hialcg.  'ITiis  (»rder  consists  of  a  few 
obscure,  small,  aquatic  herbaceous  species,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  genu?  fWlitriche.  The  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  resides  in  the  presence  of  several  oiie-seeded  carpels, 
combined  into  a  single  pistil  with  two  styles,  and  alto¬ 
gether  destitute  of  any  floral  covering.  (\  Verna  is 
common  in  shallow  streams  and  muddy  places  in  the 
U.  States. 

Cariitriclie.  n.  (Bot.)  See  CvLi.iTUiciiArE.f:. 
Calli'trit4,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pinacece. 
TheArar-tree, 

C.  qnadriral- 
vis,  yields  the 
resin  called 
S  a  n  d  a  r  a  c  h , 
juniper  resin, 
or  gum-jwni- 
j»er,  which  is 
imported  in 
large  quanti¬ 
ties  from  Mo- 
gjulore.  It  is 
m  u  c  h  e  m- 
ployed  in  the 
j)reparat  i  on 
of  varnishes. 

When  pow¬ 
dered.  it  is 
called  pounce. 

T  h  e  timber 
furnished  by 
this  tree  is 
very  durable, 
and  is  u.sed 

by  the  Turks  for  tlie  floors  and  ceilings  of  their  mosques. 
C'allo'sa  do  Eiit^or'ria.  a  town  of  Spain,  pruv.  Ali¬ 
cante,  18  in.  S.S.W.  of  Denia.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine 
country,  producing  fine  fruits,  oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  4,290. 
Callo't^a  do  SoK’u'ro,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ali¬ 
cante,  4  m.  E.  of  Grihuela,  on  the  Seguro;  pop.  4,26.3. 
Cal'loso,  ti.  [See  Callous.]  {Bot.)  Possessing  callosi¬ 
ties  or  hard  spots. 


Cfillo^ity,  {Jial'h.-<'e-U,)n.  [Fr.  ca//o^7t’ ;  L.  Lat. 
tas^  from  calluHy  hard.]  Preternatural  hardness  ol  the 
skin,  as  that  of  the  hands  througli  hard  labor. 

{Surg.)  Imlui  aiion,  or  any  part  uiorbidiy  hard,  as  the 
edges  of  an  iiuhdent  ulcer. 

{Bot.)  A  thickened  spot. 

Cnllot,  Jacques,  an  eminent  engraver,  n.  at  Nanci, 
1593,  of  a  family  recently  enimbled.  His  father  dis¬ 
countenancing  liis  choice  of  a  professitiii.  he  fled  Irom 
home  in  order  to  make  his  way  to  Uotue,  the  capital  of 
tlu*  fine  arts.  Falling  in  willi  a  tn)op  of  gipsies,  he 
travelled  in  their  company  as  far  as  Florence,  from 
wiience  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  met  some  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  his  family,  wlio  compeMeil  him  to  return 
home.  He  ran  away  a  seciuid  time,  and  was  a  second 
time  brought  hack,  by  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  met 
at  Turin.  Inning  his  yotithfnl  adventures,  as  the  story 
goes,  his  morals  were  preserved  uncorrupted,  by  his 
constant  prayer  that  he  might  grow  up  a  good  man, ex-; 
cel  in  his  profession,  and  live  to  the  age  of  43.  He  set 
out  a  third  time,  with  his  father’s  lardy  concurrence, 
studied  for  a  long  time  at  U(»me,  and  returned  to  Nanci. 
where  he  married.  He  acquired  considerable  wealtli, 
and  his  fame  was  such  tliat  he  was  invited  to  witness 
and  perpetuate  the  events  of  the  siege  of  Bre»la.  and 
afterwards  the  sieges  of  Itochelle  and  Khe,  hut  he  de¬ 
clined  to  commemorate  the  sulisequeiit  capture  of  his 
native  place,  and  likewise  refused  aiKMisiun  and  lodging 
at  Fans,  offered  to  him  by  i^ouis  XIII.  He  B.  1635,  of 
complaints  incidental  to  the  practice  of  his  art.  His 
invention  is  lively  and  fertile,  and  he  liad  a  singular 
power  i>f  enriching  a  small  space  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  ami  actions.  He  engraved  both  with  the  I'Urin, 
and  the  needle;  but  his  best  works  are  free  etchings, 
toiicheil  with  tlie  burin,  delicately  executed,  ami  some¬ 
times  wonderfully  minute.  There  is  a  want  of  unity 
ami  bivadth  of  effect  in  some  of  his  larger  engravings, 
which  is  not  surprising  in  one  wlio  did  not  practice 
painting,  and  engraved  even  fewer  pictures  than  most 
of  his  profession,  working  chiefly  from  original  designs. 
Ills  principal  works  are  the  above  mentioned,  tlie 

MieerieR  of  IFnr,  the  Temptations  of  St.  AnOiony^  and  a 
set  of  Captncci. 

C'alloteclinios,  {kal-lo-tek'niks,)  n.  pi.  [Gr.  kolos. 
beautiful,  and  ttchnl^  an  art.]  The  flue  or  ornamental 
arts. 

VivllouH^  {karhtSj)  a.  In  a  state  of  hardness;  indu¬ 
rated  ;  haniened  ;  as,  a  callous  ulcer. —  B’lVmnrt. 

— Hardened  in  mind;  insensible:  unfeeling:  obdurate. 

“  Fattened  in  vice  bo  eattouB  and  bo  gross, 
lie  sins,  and  secs  not.  senseless  of  his  loss."  —  Dryden. 
i’aHously,  adv.  In  a  callous  or  insensible  manner. 
CarioiiMiieNN,  n.  State  of  being  callous;  hardness; 
induration  ;  — applied  t<»  the  body. 

“  The  skin  becomes  the  thicker  and  so  callousness  grows  upon 
It."  —  Cheyne. 

— Insensibility ;  obduracy ;  —  applied  to  the  mind  or  lieart. 

^'Abandoned  to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  soul.”  —  Bentley. 
C'lillow.  {kal'lo,)  a.  [A.  S.  cafo,  caluio ;  Ger.  kahl ;  Celt. 
calhh  ;  bat.  co/ria.]  Bald:  destitute  of  feathers  ;  naked; 
unfledged  ;  as,  a  callow  bnaid. 

“And  teach  the  calloxo  child  lier  parent’s  song.” ~ Prior, 
A'allll'iia.  7?.  [Qr.lceJlunOy  to  adorn.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Kricacetf. 

('ariu$i,  n.  [bat  .  hardness.]  (.S'wr7.)  That  tough,  flexi¬ 
ble  substance  thrown  out  in  all  cases  of  fracture  between 
the  two  emls  of  broken  bones,  binding  them  togetlier, 
and  which  is  soon  filled  up  l>y  osseous  or  bony  matter, 
till  ihe  union  of  the  fracture  is  cuinidete:  after  which 
all  the  callus  thrown  out  like  a  stiff  glue  round  the 
broken  bones  is  gra<lually  absorbefl,  and  the  finger  is 
unable  to  detect  where  the  injury  "as. 

( Hurt.)  The  new  formation  over  the  end  of  a  cutting, 
before  it  puts  out  ro(»t8. —  Web.der. 

Ca  Hvillo.  in  ArizoriOy  a  post-office  of  Pah  Ute  co. 
i'alm,  (kihity)  a  [Fr.  calme  ;  Du.  kalin.  Said  to  be  from 
Gr.  m<ilako.<ty  soft,  gentle.]  Still :  quiet ;  free  from  wind  ; 
peaceable;  undisturbed:  serene;  as,  a  calm  sea. 

■  Calm  was  the  day.  and  through  the  trembling  air 

Sweet  breutUiugs  Zepliyrus  did  softly  play."  —  Spenser. 

— In  a  state  of  mental  rest ;  undisturbed  by  passion  or  ex¬ 
citement;  tranquil;  unrnfil^d;  serene;  jilacid;  com- 
ptised;  as,  a  calm  <lemennor, 

— n.  Abhence  of  wimi;  stillness;  tranquillity;  quiet; 
freedom  from  motion  and  agitation  :  placiility. 

'*  Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep.”  —  Wordsworth. 
(Mar.)  TTiat  state  of  complete  rest  in  the  air  wlien 
there  is  no  wind  stirring.  The  regions  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  of  the  equator  are  the  parts  of  the  ocean 
where  the  mariner  is  overtaken  by  the  most  frequent 
and  most  durable  calms.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  re¬ 
gion  of  calms  has  a  breadth  of  six  degrees.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  derives  its  name  from  being  ch^acterized  by  an 
equatorial  belt  of  calm  region  averaging  five  degrees  in 
breadth,  atul  lying  between  the  sontli  eastern  and  nortli- 
ea.stern  trade-winds.  In  these  calm  latitudes  rain  is  con¬ 
stantly  falling.  The  calm  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  situated  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  Lat.  29® 
N.  —  See  Trade-winds. 

— V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  calmness;  to  still,  to 
quiet,  as  the  elements. 

"  Neptune  we  find  busv.  in  the  beginning  of  the  vBneis,  to  calm 
the  tempest  rai.ned  by  .^olus.  ‘  —Dryden. 

—To  pacify;  to  appease;  to  deliver  from  agitation  or  ex¬ 
citement;  to  allay;  to  tranquillize;  to  assuage;  as,  to 
calm  a  troubled  spirit. 

Cal'inar,  a  fortifiod  sea-port  town  of  Sweden,  on  the 
W.  side  of  a  narrow  strait  of  the  Baltic,  separating  the 
island  of  (Eland  from  the  continent,  90  ni.  N  E.  by  K. 
of  Carlscrona;  Lat.  56®  40'  30"  N.,  Lou.  16®  26'  15"  E. 


The  town,  built  of  woo*],  stands  on  the  small  island  of 
Quarnbolm:  its  port  is  smalt  but  sale  and  commodious. 
Manuf.  M'oidleijs,  tt>l'acco,  and  potash.  Tur,  alum, 
hemp,  and  timber  are  extensively  exportcxl.  Hen*,  in 
1397.  was  concluded  tlio  famous  ti  eaty  wliich  united  tho 
kingdoms  <d'  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  under  Ihe 
rigunms  sceptre  of  Queen  Margaret,  surnamed  the 
“Northern  Seniirumi.s.  ’  Here,  also,  in  1520,  Gustavus 
Vasa  disembarked  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  foreigners  and  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant.  Pop. 
9,200. 

C’uriiiikr«  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  IVin- 
neshiek  co.,  45  in.  W.N.W.  of  McGregor,  and  9  in.  S.S.W. 
of  Dectuah ;  pop.  1.864. 

Caliii'-bi’oweci,  a.  Wearing  the  look  or  appeurauc© 
of  calmness. 

I’aliiier,  {kdm'er,)  n.  Ho  who,  or  that  which,  calms. 

”  Augliug  wa»  ...  a  cabner  of  unquiet  Ihoughla.”  —  Walton. 

Calmet,  Augustin,  {kaVmai.)  a  learned  and  laborions 
French  Benedictine,  B  in  Lorraine,  1672.  He  wrote  a 
literal  Commentary  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  StonpUires, 
23  vols.  4lo;  a  Hi.dory  of  the  Old  and  Testament, 

4  vols.  4to ;  a  Ili.dnricul  Cintical,  and  Chrouohtgivul 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  a  Vniver^al  History,  16  voU. 
4to;  and  other  learned  works.  D.  1757. 

('aliiii'iia,  in  Africa,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  15  m.  from 
Ahoiney  ;  piep-  16,000. 

Calmly^  (Adm'^i,)  odr.  In  a  calm  or  serene  manner; 
without  storm  or  violence. 

'■  His  curlefl  brows, 

Frown  oti  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  tlows."  —  Denham. 

— Quietly;  tenipemtely  ;  mildly  ;  without  passion. 

*  Serenely  plvasaut,  calmly  fair.  —  Prior. 

CaliniiOSN,  (A*um'w/».«,)  n.  State  of  being  calm;  quiet¬ 
ness  ;  tranquilliTy ;  opposed  to  stormiuess;  as,  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  weather. 

“  While  the  steep,  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. ”  —  Denham. 

— Composure;  freedom  from  excitement  or  passion;  mild¬ 
ness;  a.M,  calmness  of  manner. 

“  Till  calmness  to  your  eyes  you  first  restore, 

I  am  afraid,  and  I  can  l)eg  no  mure." — Dryden. 

Cal'niiiokfii*  n.  jd.  This  name  was  given  to  one  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  Tartars  hy  the  M<diammedan  Mon¬ 
gols.  F2xpelled  from  China  in  1672,  they  settle<I  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  Repeatedly  invited  to  return,  the 
great  transmigration  of  the.se  hordes  commem-ed  in 
Jan.,  1772,  when  above  300.000  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tor- 
gots  set  out  for  their  original  seat  in  China  By  the 
end  of  May  they  crossed  the  Torgan.  after  a  march  in 
wliich  they  endured  such  terrible  hardships  that  250,000 
of  their  number  porishe<l  In  its  progress.  The  trilie  of 
tho  Derbets,  or  Tchoros,  who  n-mained  in  Russia,  took 
iMissessioii  of  the  Stepiu*  between  the  Don  ami  tho  Volga, 
where  they  are  now  as.siHuated  witli  the  C<*8sack8  of  tlie 
Don.  Tlie  f’.,  wlio  are  descendants  of  the  Scythian  liar- 
hurians  of  antiquity,  are  small  and  lliin,  with  brown 
complexion,  round  faces,  piercing  eyes  set  near  together, 
tliick  lips,  wide  nostrils,  ])rojccting  cheek-bones,  largo 
and  prominent  ears,  and  black,  thick,  and  bristling  hair, 
w  hicli  is  sluived  off  the  greater  part  of  the  head, — taUt  n 
altogether,  the  ugliest  in  appearance  of  all  the  tribes  of 
men.  'J  hey  are  slothful.  i)Ut  intelligent,  curious,  and 
violent  ami  deceitful,  though  hospitable.  They  are  no¬ 
madic,  ilwelling  in  conical  tents.  Their  ])riiici]ml  riches 
consist  in  horses  and  sheep.  They  are  almost  always  on 
horseback,  and  have  how-legs,  with  their  feel  turned  to- 
war<l8  each  other.  Their  religion  is  Buddhism,  bnt  some 
of  them  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  or  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

Cal'tnuM,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co. 

Calniy*  {lUm'y.)  a.  Calm;  peaceful;  unruffled;  tran¬ 
quil.  (Used  in  poetical  composition.) 

“  It  was  a  still  and  calmy  day.  "  —Fafrit  Qxuene. 

Cain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-»iffice  of  Che.-^ter  co. 

Caliio,  {kdn.)  a  borough  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  89  m. 
W.  of  Lomlon.  Man/.  Flax.  Pop.  .6.696. 

Caliio,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

CalO€loii'<li*oii,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  trees, 
order  Rutaceo’.  natives  of  S.  Africa. 

Calog^'rapliy,  «.  Same  as  Calugraput,  7.  v. 

<'aIo'nia«  in  Iowa,  n  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Cal'oinol,  n.  [Gr.  kalo.<.  good,  melas.  black,  from  the 
qualities  of  the  Etliiop’s  mineral  to  which  the  name 
was  originally  aiqdied.j  See  Mehcury,  (Chi.ouide  OF.) 

Calonno.  Charles  Alexandre  de,  a  Frencli  statesman, 
B.  Hi  Douai.  1734,  who  succeeded  Neckerin  1783  as  comp¬ 
troller-general  of  the  finances,  and  found  not  a  single 
crown  in  the  treasury.  In  tliis  iiftice  he  coiitinned  till 
1787.  During  this  period  he  maintaint'd  the  public  credit 
hy  a  punctuality  till  then  unknown  in  the  ]>aynients  of 
tlie  royal  treasury,  though  he  found  it  drained  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  He  labored  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  re- 
6t«u’e  the  equipoise  between  the  aniniat  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure,  ami  to  provide  a  supply  for  the  omergeiiciefc 
of  the  state,  without  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  the  king  to  revive  the 
ancient  usage  of  convening  tlu*  national  assemblies  of 
tho  “  notables,"  to  whom  he  jiroposed  the  bold  project 
of  suppressing  the  pwnjiiiary  privileges  ami  exemptions 
of  the  not)ility,  clergy,  and  magistracy.  This  measure 
alarmed  those  powerful  ln>dies.  and  M  deCalonne  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  to  England,  where  he  wrote  two 
elegant  defences  of  himself,  —  his  Reguete.  au  Roi.and 
Rtpon.se.  d  V Eci'it  de.  M.  Necker.  He  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  he  n.,  1.802. 

Calopliyl'liiin,  n.  [Gr.  kalos,  beantiftil.  leaf.] 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Onsiacetr.  iiicindtng 
many  valuable  timber-trees.  C.  nngnstifolium.  the  Pi- 
uey-tree  of  Penang  and  the  islauds  to  the  eastward  of 


Fig.  480.  —  callitris  quadriv.vlvis, 
(Arar-tree.) 
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the  Bay  of  Bengal,  furnishes  fine  straight  spars,  r.ca-l 
laba  Hini  (\  iw>phyllum,  besjdrs  yieltling  timber,  produce 
seeds  from  wlikh  good  buniltjg  oil  is  obtained.  The  tni- 
grant  resinous  substjmce  known  as  E.  India  tacamalia- 
ca  is  a  product  of  tlie  species  of  tlii.s  genus. 

Calopo'^on«  n.  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orcht- 
dai'fot.  The  Grass  Pink.  (\  jnUchelluSy  found  in  swanijis 
and  moist  meadows  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada,  is  a 
truly  beautiful  plant,  with  large  purple  llowers,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  inverted  position. 

Caloric^  {fca-lor'ik‘y)  n.  [  From  Lat.  calor^  heat,  from  caho, 
to  be  warm  or  hot.J  Warmth;  heat;  the  principle  ov 
matter  t>f  heat,  or  the  simple  element  of  heat.  Tliis 
term  is  applied  by  the  French  chemists  to  designate  the 
matter  of  Unity  it  being  aasnnu-d.  that  the  jdienonieiia  of 
heat  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  highly  atten¬ 
uated,  mobile,  and  imponderable  form  of  matter.  —  See 
IlUAT. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  caloric  or  heat,  or  to  the  principle  of 
heat. 

Cs%lorlo'ity,  n.  A  ficulty  in  living  beings  of  develop¬ 
ing  heat  to  resist  external  cold. —  Webatt'r. 

C'nlor'iilllCt,  n.  [Lat.  calor,  and  t/wccrc,  to  conduct.]  A 
tube  fill*  conducting  heat. 

Calorira'oioiit.  C'alorif'iaiit,  a.  [Lat.  ca^or.  heat, 
/ado,  I  111  ike.]  Having  the  power  of  pnalucing  hejit. 

(PIii/.ool.)  This  term  U  applied  to  those  non-azotized 
materials  of  food  in  the  form  of  fat.  starch,  sugar,  and 
gum,  which  are  believed  to  be  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lieat. 

Calor'ifere,  n.  [Lat.  cafor.  heat,  and /irrr#»,  to  bear.] 
An  apparatus  used  for  distributing  heat  through  con¬ 
servatories,  &c. 

Calorif'ie,  a.  [Fr.  calon'Jiqur. ;  Lat.  caMr,  and /octo,  to 
make.]  That  has  the  ipiality  of  producing  heat;  caus¬ 
ing  heat;  hoiting;  as,  *•  A  calorific  principle.”  —  Gri'w. 

Calorific  R  tysi,  a  term  upplic<l  to  the  invisible  l»eating 
rays,  wbich  emanate  from  the  sun,  and  from  burning 
and  heated  binlies. 

Calorilica'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  caZor/^ca/io«.]  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  animal  heat. 

<lal4>riiii'etor«  n.  [Yv.  calorimctre ;  Lat.  ca?or,  heat, 
and  m-'frM/a,  a  measure.]  {(Jhcm.)  An  instrmiKMit  for 
measurijig  ttie  quantity  of  heat  given  i)Ut  by  bodies  in 
passing  from  one  temperature  to  atmther.  —  See  IHat. 

C'alarimot'ric,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  calo¬ 
rimeter. 

Calorliiio'tor,  n.  [Lat. ca/or,  and  nioveo,  I  put  in  mo¬ 
tion.]  This  term  has  occasionally  been  applied 

to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  composed  of 
one  pair  of  plates  of  great  extent  of  surface,  tlie  elec- 
trii-ity  of  which,  when  transmitted  through  good  con¬ 
ductors  proiluees  intense  heat. 

Calor  i^lor'clloans,  n  [Lat.  calor,  heat,  mordicans, 
biting.)  {M'd.}  A  particular  kind  of  heat,  that  some- 
tunes  atteinis  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and  is  considered 
a  dangerous  symptom.  It  is  biting  and  ))ungetit,  rather 
than  burning,  and  leaves  a  smarting  sensation  on  the 
fitigHr.s  for  several  minutes  after  touching  it. 

Cal OHo'iiia,  n.  {Z>Hil.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  coloopte- 
rou.s  inse'-ts,  belonging  to  the  family  Cirahid<r,  one  of 
which  {C.  aycnph'inta)  is  about  one  inch  long.  There 
are  about  3U  species  of  these  insects  the  prevailing  color 
being  some  shade  of  green,  with  a  kind  of  hrassy  hue. 
They  are  very  useful  in  many  places,  for  the  number  of 
n‘>xioiis  caterpillars  they  destroy. 

CalOt'r»l>i<**  n.  [Gr.  kalo^,  heantiful,  tropis,  keel,  in 
ullndon  to  the  keel  of  the  flower.]  {B  >t.)  A  genus  of 
tropical  plants,  order  Asdr.piadacext.  The  species  C.  gi- 
gantniy  or  proce.r  t,  yields  the  m‘*dicinal  bark  known  as 
Mudar  bark,  which  has  been  much  einploye«l  in  India 
for  the  treatment  of  cutaiieotis  Hlfeclions,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  It  contains  a  pe¬ 
culiar  principle,  callcil  niudtrin^..  The  fibres  of  the 
bark  are  known  under  the  names  of  Ak  and  Ma  lar 
fibres.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  C  Ifamiltonii  has  similar 
properties,  ami  is  said  to  yiebl  the  fibre.s  termed  Yercam. 

Calotte,  Calote,  (ka-ld',)  n.  [Yr.  calotte;  Celt,  ca/, 
gVytho  liead,  ami  ot,  habitation,  covering  ]  A  cap  or 
coif  of  hair,  satin,  or  other  material;  a  skull-cap  for¬ 
merly  worn  hy  Konian  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

^The  cap  of  a  sword-hilt;  anything  resembling  in  form 
a  small  cup. 

{Arch.)  A  round  cavity  or  depression  in  form  of  a  cap 
or  cup. 

Calotype.  (kal'odip,)  n.  [Or.  kalos,  beautiful,  and 
typos' typv.]  (Fine.  Arts.)  A  term  applie<l  to  the  photo¬ 
genic  drawings  obtained  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
certain  salts  of  silver.  —  See  pHorooaAenT. 

Citloy^crs,  n.  [Mod.  Qr.  kal  grros.)  {Fcrl.  Hist.)  Monks 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Ba.sil. 

“  Temperate  as  Caloyer$  in  ihelr  secret  cells.’*  —  Madden. 

Calp,  n.  {Gr-ol.)  A  name  given  to  a  peculiar  and  impure 
limestone,  found  occasionally  in  rocks  of  tlie  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  series  in  Irelaml. 

Cal'pc,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern  part  of 
Spain,  opposite  to  Mount  Abyla,  on  the  African  coast. 
These  two  mountains  were  anciently  called  the  IHlUirs 
of  Hercules.  It  is  the  moilern  Gibraltar. 

Cal'ppe,  in  India.  See  Kalpee. 

Calpel'la,  in  California,  &  post-village  and  township 
of  .Mendocino  co.,  6  m.  N.  of  Ukiah;  ])op.  of  township 
8(J7. 

Calpeii'tyn,  a  long  narrow  peninsula  on  the  coast 
of  Cevlon,  Lat.  8®  14'  N.,  Lon.  79^  53'  K-  ^ 

Calpiir'nia,  a  daughter  of  Calpurnius  Piflo,  and  the 
fourth  wife  of  Julius  Cfiesar.  The  night  previous  to  her 
husban<l*s  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the  roof  of  her 
house  ha<!  fallen,  and  that  he  had  been  stabl.ed  in  her 
arms.  On  that  account  she  attemptwl,  but  in  vain,  to  I 
detain  him  at  home.  Lived  in  the  first  century  D.  C.  I 


Calquo^  V.  a.  See  Calk. 

Calking,  (kal^ding,)  n.  The  processor  copy¬ 
ing  or  transferring  a  drawing  It  is  effecteil  by  rubbing 
over  the  back  of  the  origiiml  with  a  fine  powder,  or  real 
chalk,  or  black  lead ;  the  smeaivd  shle  is  then  laid  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  ami  the  lines  of  the  jlrawing  are  traced 
by  a  blunt  pointed  needle,  which  imprints  them  on  the 
paper  underneath.  Another  method  i.s  t«)  hold  the  <ira  w- 
ing  up  to  a  window,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  before  it ;  th«* 
outlines  will  appear  through,  and  may  be  pencilled  ufl 
without  damage  to  the  original. 

i'rtl'ry,  in  Irelaml,  a  parish  of  Sligo  co. 

CaltHiiisct'ta.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily.  28  m.  N.K. 
of  Girgeiiti.  It  has  mineral  springs  and  extensive  sul¬ 
phur  works.  }*op.  17,192. 

Cartliii.  71.  [Cv.  kalathos,Ti  goblet.]  (Bot)  A  genus 
of  plants,  trilte  Hrllrbumv.  The  spech's  C.  pulustris. 
found  throughout  the  Northern  Stat<*.s,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  .Marsh  MarigoM,  grows  wild  in  marshy 
places,  and  has  sJiowy  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Calto'iiicH.  a  town  ot  Italy,  in  Sicily,  15  m.  from  Gir¬ 
geiiti,  near  which  are  sulphur  works;  }yop.  8,315. 

Cart  rap,  C'al'trop,  n.  [.\.  S.  Coltrn'ppe,  a  species  of 
thistle  ;  Fr.  chaussedrape;  It.  caIcatrejg)o ;  L.  Lat. r«/carr. 
to  tread,  and  tribolo,  Lat.  tribulus,  a  thistle.]  An 

instrument  armed 
with  four  iron 
spikes,  so  contriv¬ 
ed,  that  w  hen 
thro  w  11  to  tlie 
ground  one  point 
enters  it,  leaving 
the  r  e  in  a  i  ii  iiig 
three  projecting 
upward.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  im¬ 
peding  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  (aiialry, 
by  wounding  the 
horses*  feet. 

Caliliro,  a  town 
of  F  r  a  n  c  e,  dep. 

Khone,  on  the  Sa- 
one,3  111.  N.N.E.  of 
Lyons:  pop.  6,045.  Fig.  481.  — C.altrop. 

a  1 II  Ill'll  a,  V. 

{Med.)  A  well-known  bitter  root,  obtained  from  the 
Jatejtrhiza  palmata,  also  called  VoccuUis  palmaius,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  woods  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  The  (\  root 
is  cut  into  thin  circular  slices,  and  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  is  exported  to  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  of  a 
light  brown  color,  with  slightly  aromatic  odor,  and  an 
intensely  bitter  taste;  but,  like  quassia,  is  destitute  of 
the  tannin  usually  found  in  vegetable  bitters.  acts 
on  the  system  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic,  and,  from  its 
want  of  astringency,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  hitters 
we  possess,  and  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  of  indi¬ 
gestion  proceeding  from  biliary  disturlaince,  for  which, 
in  coinbliuition  with  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  ginger, 
it  becomes  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

Caliim'biiie,  77.  {CUtm.)  A  bitter  substance,  obtained 
from  tlie  calumba  root. 

Cnriilllf^ty  77.  [Fr.  calumet;  from  Lat.  calamus,  a  reed.] 
{Mini.  Hist.)  A  large,  beautifully  adorned  pipe  U8e<l  by 
the  North  American  Indians  as  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  first  notice  of  the  C.  among  European  writers  is  to 
be  found  in  Hernando  tie  Soto’s  account  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  through  the  Soiithei  n  provinces  in  1470. — 'I'he  C. 
of  war,  of  a  different  make  and  tashiou,  is  used  when 
proclaiming  war. 

rarnmet,  in  Illinois,  a  tow’iiship  of  Cook  co.,  14  m.  S. 
of  Chicago  ;  pop.  1,253. 

C'allliiii^ty  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Houghton  co. 

C'aliliiiC^t,  in  tF<ACO//.si77,  an  E.  county,  bounded  \V.  by 
Winnebago  Lake,  drained  by  the  hranche.s  of  Mani- 
too'voc  River,  and  traversed  by  a  liigli  ridge  nearly  par¬ 
allel  to  the  lake ;  cap.  Chilton  Centre ;  pop.  (1870;  12.334. 

_ A  post-village  and  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  12  m. 

N.E.  from  the  latter  :  pop.  1,460. 

C'ariimieli,  or  i'ariimet,  a  river  rising  in  La  Porte 
CO.,  Indiana,  and  fl<)wing  westward  into  Illinois,  dis¬ 
charges  its  waters  into  Lake  Michigan. 

C'aliiin'iiiaf  O,  v.  a.  [Lat.  calumnior,  lengthened  form 
of  ca/ro7’,  to  devise  tricks  and  artifices  against,  to  attack 
with  artifices;  \t.  calnmniare. ;  Yr.  coloinmer.]  To  de¬ 
vise  tricks  and  artifices  against:  to  attack  with  artifices 
or  tiilse  accu'sations ;  to  ilelame  falsely  and  maliciously: 
to  slander  ;  to  detract  from  ;  to  accuse  falsely ;  to  asperse. 

“  Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subject  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time.’  --  A’AaA:*. 

— V.  i.  To  utter  calumnies  :  to  utter  or  propagate  slander¬ 
ous  reports  falsely  and  maliciously. 

“Even  those  that  should  be  the  most  llheral.  make  it  their 
business  to  disdain  and  calumniate  one  another.”  —Jiiprat. 

<'aliiiiiiiisi'tioii.  71.  Act  of  calumniating;  false  and 
malicious  accusation. 

4’aliiiii'iiiator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  calumniates  or 
slanders  another;  one  svho  maliciously  circulates  false 
accusal  ions  or  reports  ;  a  slanderer. 

“He  that  would  live  clear  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  potent 
calumniators,  must  lay  his  hneer  upon  hie  luouih,  and  keep  his 
hand  out  of  the  ink-pot.’’  —  L  Estrange. 

i’aliiiii'iilatory,  a.  Slanderous;  maliciously  false. 

i’aliiill'iiioiiM,  a.  [Lat.  calumninsns.]  Partaking  of 
calumny;  slamierous;  bearing  or  implying  calumny; 
injurious  to  rc'putation  ;  as,  a  calumnwus  report. 

“  Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes.”  —  Shake. 

(’aliiiii'nioiiHl.r.  adv.  Slanderously. 

C'aliiiil'iiioiiHiiesM*  n.  Quality  of  being  calumnious; 
defamation;  slander;  false  accusation. 
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raluiiiny,  {kaVum  ni,)  n.  [Lat.  cahmnia.j  False  ac¬ 
cusation;  false  and  malicioii.s  defamation ;  slander;  de¬ 
traction  ;  falsehood ;  backbiting;  evil-speaking.  —  See 
Libel. 

Be  thou  ns  chaste  as  ice.  as  pure  as  snow. 

Thou  shalt  uot  esca[>e  calumny.'  —  Shaka. 

<’nl'vii<los,a  maritime  dep.  of  France,  so  called  from  a 
chain  of  rorks  of  that  name  stretching  along  parts  of 
its  coa^t;  bounded  N.hy  the  English  Channel,  E.  hy  the 
dep.  Eure,  S.  by  Orne,  and  W .  by  i.,a  Manche.  Stir/ace, 
flat.  tSra'L  generally  go(Ml.  producing  excellent  cr<»|iisof 
cereals.  Apples  are  largely  cultivated,  and  cider  is  the 
common  beverage  of  the  country.  Tlie  horses  <rf  this 
dep.  are  reckoned  to  be  the  fiiitfst  in  France;  and  mill  h 
cattle,  and  hiigs,  are  bred  in  great  numbers.  Pnn. 
towns.  Caen,  the  capital,  Lisieux,  Bayeux,  Falaise,  lion- 
flenr,  ^c.  /bp.  474,909. 

i'al'vart,  Denls,  b.  at  Antw'erp,  1555.  He  opened  a 
school  for  artists  at  Bologna,  where  he  had  among 
his  pupils,  Guido,  Alhaiio,  and  Domeiiicliino.  His  liest 
painting  is  The  Holy  Family  in  the  church  of  St.  Giu¬ 
seppe,  at  Bologna.  I).  1619. 

C’alvary,  {kal'va-re,)  n.  [Lat.  calvaria,  from  calra,  the 
scalp  without  liair,  from  calvus,  bald.]  Originally,  the 
brain-pan:  the  skull:  wlience,  a  place  of  skulls:  par- 
tii'ularly,  the  place  where  Christ  was  crucified.  —  See 
GOLOOTIlAf 

— A  sculptural  representation  of  the  Passion  of  the  Saviour, 
placed  upon  a  natural  or  an  artificial  rock,  or  upon  an 
architectural  hiise. 

(Her.)  A  crus.s  ;  generally  called  cross-calvary. 

C’al'vary,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  orf  Athens  co. 

C’alve,  {i.  livy)  V.  i.  [A.  8.  calfian,  from  cealf.]  To  bring 
or  cast  forth  a  calf,  a.s  a  cow. 

“  When  she  has  catr'd.  then  set  the  dam  aside. 

And  for  the  Unster  progeny  provide.”— I^rydrn. 

— Used  metaphorically,  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  forth 
young;  to  produce  offspring.  (R.) 

“  The  grass  clods  now  calv'd.  '  —  Milton. 

C’alvorio,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Basilicata,  13  m.  S. 
of  Poteiiza:  pop.  6,878. 

Calvoiilu'r7%  Islands,  a  group  of  3  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  ofl‘  the  coast  of  Aracan  ;  their  centre 
being  in  Ljit.  16°  53'  N.,  Lon.  94°  2‘)'  E. 

CaTvorl,  Leonard,  the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  was 
the  second  son  of  George.  Ist,  and  brother  to  Cecil,  2d, 
Lord  Baltimore,  {q.  v.)  He  arrived  in  the  colony  at  the 
head  of  200  emigrants  in  1633—4,  commissioned  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  foundation  of  an  Eiigli.Mi  haruny  on  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  founded  on  the  feudal  jiriiiciples 
both  of  rank  and  property.  The  democratic  principles 
pervading  the  new  settlement  prevented,  however,  the 
fruition  of  his  scheme,  although  the  proprietary  form  of 
govt,  remained  in  Maryland  till  the  Ameriian  revolu¬ 
tion.  Ill  1644,  in  C(jnKe«|uence  of  an  insurrection  break¬ 
ing  out  in  that  colony,  C.  took  refuge  in  Virginia,  troni 
wlience  he  returned,  in  1646,  with  an  armed  force,  re- 
assumed  the  govt.,  and  restored  general  tranquillity. 
I).  1647. 

Cul'vort,  Grorge  Henry,  an  American  man  of  letters, 
B.  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1863.  His  grainlfatlier, 
Benedict  Calvert,  a  liescendant  of  the  Baltimore  family, 
tliough  a  loyalist  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  General  M'ashington.  C.  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  18*23,  and  then  went  to  Europe 
and  studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he  imbibed  a  taste  lor 
German  literature,  which  colored  many  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  productions.  After  his  return  to  America  he 
edited  a  iieWHpnper  fur  a  while,  and  in  1832  published 
Jllustrations  of  Phrenology.  Among  his  later  writings 
are.  a  V<dumefrom  the  Life  of  Herbert  Barclay  (1833);  a 
translation  of  Scldller’s  Don  Carlos :  Cnunt  Julian, 
a  tragedy  ^1840) ;  a  translation  in  part  of  The  Giithe.  and 
Schiller  Correspond*‘)tce  (lS4.i);  Seines  and  Thoughts  in 
Europe  { 1846-52) ;  and  Goethe,  his  Life  and  Works  (187*2). 

C’nl'vort,  in  Marylaufi,  a  county  liortieritig  on  Cliesa- 
jteake  Bay:  area,  250  yq,  in.  It  is  a  peninsula,  formed 
liy  tlie  Cliesapeake  and  I'atnxeiit  rivers.  Surface,  nn- 
diilatin^:  soil,  nioderuttdy  fertile;  staple  prodnets,  to¬ 
bacco  and  Iiidiuii  corn.  Cap.  Prince  Frederick.  l\)p. 
9.865. 

<’al'vprt  Island,  on  the  IV.  coast  of  British  N. 
America,  bat.  51°  30'N.,  l.on.  T28°  10'  W.— Also  a  pronp 
of  islamis  in  the  Pacihe,  bat.  8°  55'  N.,  bon.  172°  10'  E. 

I'nl'vorton  Mills,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  ot  Balti- 
iiioi  e  CO. 

I'nivos-siioiit.  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  the  snap-dragon. 
See  Antikhhimjm. 

<'al''V<‘j',  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  43 
III.  S.W.  of  St.  bonis. 

Cal'vi,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Corsica,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  tlie  island,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  iianio:  bat. 
42°  34'  7"  N..  Ism.  8°  45'  16"  E.  It  lias  a  good  hiirlior 
and  roadstead,  and  was  taken  l.y  tlie  Englisli  in  1794, 
after  a  51  da.vs’ siege,  /’op.  2,275. 

«'al  vil lo.  (l'u/-nr.)  ti.  [Fr.J  (//orb)  A  variety  of  apple, 
of  whicli  tliere  are  iinmernns  snh-viirietie.s.  TlieCalvilles 
dimiiiisli  in  tliickness  from  llie  middle  towards  tlie 
calyx,  where  they  form  a  point;  they  have  regular  rihs, 
and  a  largo  ojien  seed-cliamhcr:  also  a  pleasant  smell, 
and  are  nnetnons  to  tlie  touch.  Tliey  are  never  ultogetlier 
streaked  :  they  liave  a  fine  loose  flesli,  witli  a  flavor 
soinewliat  rcscmliling  that  of  the  rasidierry  or  straw- 
lierry.  Tlie  Wliite  Winter  C.  is  in  high  repute,  botli  as 
a  cuiinarv  and  dessert  apple. 

Calvin.  .Iohn,  {ledl'rin,)  whose  real  name  was  Chaitix, 
which,  after  tlie  custom  of  that  age,  he  batinized  into 
C  itviNUS,  was  tlie  son  of  a  cooper  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy, 
and  was  horn  ill  1.509.  He  early  disliiigiiislied  Iiiniself 
l.y  his  learning,  aliilities,  and  inquiring  cliaracter,  and, 
liiiving  entered  into  holy  orders,  the  result  of  his  Scrip- 
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tiiral  researches  was  liis  secession  from  the  Chnrrh  of 
}{oineuiui  adhesion  to  the  Protestant  party  in  the  twenty- 
lil’ih  year  of  his  age.  The  perseculinn  aj-ainst  the 
Vrotestiints  in  France  force<l  him  to  retire  to  Basle,  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  here,  in  1535,  he  published  ins  t'aniuus 
Institutes  of  the.  Christian  Religion.  Tiie  year  fallowing, 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  and  one  of  tlie 
pastors  of  the  church  at  Geneva.  The  strict  discipline 
which  he  sought  to  introduce  gave  rise  to  ill  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.  He  was  banished  from  Geneva, 
and  witljdrew  to  Strasburg,  where  he  tilled  tlie  same 
posts  us  in  the  former  city,  lie  wjis  deputed  to  assist 
when  diets  were  held  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  at  Worms  and  at  Ibiti.sbon,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  com¬ 
posing,  if  possible,  the  religious  differences  which  were 
rending  the  Komaii  Clmrch.  Bucer  aecoinpanied  him, 
and  he  conferred  with  Melancthon  and  other  leaders  of  | 
the  Keformers.  The  people  of  Geneva  now  besought 
him  to  return.  Complying  with  their  reipiesl,  he  arrived 
tliere  September  13,  1541,  and  straiglitway  established 
a  f(»rm  of  ecclesiastical  <liscipline,  and  a  consistorial  ju- 1 
ris«licti<m  with  pf»wer  of  inflicting  all  kinds  of  canonical 
punishments,  which  seemed,  to  many,  a  yoke  quite  as 
hard  to  endure  as  that  imposeil  hy  Home.  Calvin's  in¬ 
flexible  character  bore  <loNvn,  however,  all  o]>positlon; 
nnd  80  sternly  and  rigorously  did  he  carry  out  Ids  own 
rules  that  ho  condemned  to  the  stake  and  caused  to  be 
burnt  bis  once  intimate  friend,  .Michael  Servetus,  for 
writing  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Great  as 
were  Calvin's  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Keformation, 
tins  wiis  an  act  which  will  forever  affix  a  stigma  to  Ids 
name.  Calvin's  life  was  one  of  unremitting  labor.  As 
jjieacher,  spiritual  magistrate,  and  theological  writer, 
lie  knew  no  rest.  He  maintained  an  active  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  churches  in  Englaml,  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  and  issued  volume  after  volume  from  the 
press,  not  of  ei>hemeral  matter,  hut  of  tlio  weightiest 
import,  and  which  feed  numberless  spiritual  lumps  of 
the  present  day,  Ilis  works,  which  fill  nine  folio,  or 
some  sixty  octavo  volumes,  are  a  complete  library  of 
thetdogiciU  literature.  As  commentator,  more  especially, 
Calvin  excels.  Ho  is  surpasseil  by  others  in  knowledge 
of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  hut  in  develop¬ 
ing  its  meaning  he  has  few  equals.  *•  His  works,"  writes 
a  competent  antliorily,  “  present  specimens  of  exegesis 
tli.at  deserve  to  he  ranked  among  tlie  best  extant,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  occuiuetl  with  the  spiritual  essmee  of  the 
Bible  —  with  thef/o-oio^y  of  the  inspired  writer.”  Calvin 
die<l  on  the  27th  of  May,  15  4. 

r»1"viii,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Cass  county;  pop. 
1,788. 

<'arviii«  in  /’rwns.vZyanm,a  po^t-office  of  Huntingdon  co. 

I'ai viiii^^tn.  (A-ai'em-u/a,)  n.  (Theol.)  The  theological 
dtictrines  or  tenets  of  Csilvin.  —  See  Calvxmst. 

Car^'iilist.  n.  {Keel.  Hist )  One  who  embraces  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  tlieological  doctrines  of  Calvin;  the  seccnid 
great  Keformor  of  the  IGth  century,  and  founder  of  the 
Clmrch  of  Geneva.  The  di.stinguishing  tenets  of  this 
Celehnited  tlteologi  in  refer  to  points  laith  of  discipline 
and  doctrine.  He  was  the  first  to  reject  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  govertiment,  originally  it  is  said,  with 
great  reluctance,  ami  compelled  thereto  by  the  want 
of  regularly  ordained  ministers;  but  he  afterwanis 
maintained  tlie  exclusive  divine  appointment  of  the 
Presbyterian  system,  which  has  since  obt.uneil  favor  in 
Scotland,  and  among  the  French  Pr<)te.stant>‘,  and  has 
had  numerous  adherents  hotli  in  England  and  the  U. 
SUtes.  The  doctrinal  opinions  of  Calvin,  however,  have 
not  been  permanently  received  among  those  who  have 
adopted  his  views  re.specting  the  ministry.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  Eiigland  and  Geneva,  there  are  many  Presby¬ 
terians  Arminiar.  in  sentiment.  It  was  at  tlie  Synod  of 
Dort,  in  lOlS,  tliat  the  points  in  disjuite  between  the 
Calvinists  and  .\rminians  were  most  accurately  distin¬ 
guished,  ami  arranged  under  five  heads,  upon  which  the 
former  party  asserted  the  tblluwiug  opinions;  —  1.  Of 
Predestination  —  that  all  men  have  sinmsl  in  .\d.im,  and 
are  become  liable  to  the  curse ;  but  tlmt  Go<l  lias  by  an 
eternal  decree  chosen  some  from  tlie  beginning  to  whom 
He  8ht>ul<l  impart  faith  of  His  free  grace,  and  conse¬ 
quently  salvation.  2.  Of  the  Death  of  Christ  —  that  is 
a  sufficient  sacrifice  for  thesinsof  the  whole  worM  :  and 
the  fact  that  some  only  believe  ami  are  saved,  whereas 
many  perish  in  unbelief,  arises  not  from  any  defect  in 
tliis  sacritt«‘o,  but  from  the  perversity  of  the  non-elect. 
3.  Of  Man's  C>rruption — that  all  monarecmiceiviHl  iiisin 
and  born  the  cliildren  of  wrath,  nnd  are  mdliKT  willing 
nor  able  to  return  to  God  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
l<ptrit.  4.  Of  Grace  and  Free-will  —  that  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  up«)n  our  fallen  natures  does  not  force,  but 
only  quickens  and  corrects  them,  inducing  them  gently 
to  turn  themselves  towards  God  i»y  an  exercise  of  their 
free  will.  5.  Of  Perseverance  —  that  Go<l  <ioes  not  wholly 
take  aw’ay  His  Spirit  from  His  own  children,  even  in 
iamentible  falls;  nor  does  He  permit  them  to  full  Anally 
from  the  grace  of  adopti»)n.  ami  the  state  of  justification. 
These  opinions,  which  were  hiM  down  at  the  Symnl  of 
Dort,  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  foamier  of  tills 
acliool,  ami  of  the  ancient  or  Strict  Otirinists.  lu  mo<b 
cm  times,  a  class  lias  arisen  who  con.sidor  that  the  above 
tenets  go  too  far,  and  these  are  known  as  .M-tilerate  Cal- 
vini.ds ;  and  there  are  others  known  as  High  CalrinisLs, 
who  think  that  they  <lo  not  go  far  enough.  Calvinism 
originally  existed  in  its  greatest  purity  in  tlie  city  of 
Geneva,  wlienco  it  extended  into  Germany,  France,  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain. 
In  Germany  tlie  followers  of  Calvin  constitute  the  Ue- 
formed  Church.  In  France,  Calvinism  was  alujlislied  hy 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nunti^.  In  Holland  it 
still  continues  to  be  the  prevailing  religion.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  was  adopted  and  made  the  public  rule  of  faith  in 


tho  reign  of  Edward  TI. ;  but  since  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  it  ha8  been  on  the  decline,  though,  latterly,  a  re¬ 
vival  hai<  been  taking  j>lace.  In  Scotland,  Calvinism, 
as  established  by  John  Knox,  the  discii>le  of  Calvin,  has 
been  most  enduring,  and  exists  there  in  its  greatest 
purity.  Generally,  however,  the  extreme  d<»ctrine8  of 
Calvin  may  be  said  to  be  rapidly  lo.sing  ground.  Ihongh 
Calvini.'iii,  in  its  inihler  form,  is  the  profe.ssed  creed  of 
Presbyterians.  Independents,  Baptists.  Methodists,  &c., 
in  both  the  U.  Stales  and  Great  Britain.  —  See  Slb- 
L\psaki.\ns  ;  SuPi{A-li.\p.s.\niA.\s. 

CalviiiiH'tic.  viuiM'tioal.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Calvin,  or  to  his  tenets  in  tiieoU>gy;  as,  a  Calvmistic 
minister. 

C'arviiiize.,  v.a.  To  convert  to  ♦he  doctrines  of  Cal¬ 
vinism. 

C'alviMli,  {hUv'ish,)  a.  Resembling  a  calf.  ' 

I'aJ'vil.V*  «•  [Fr.  cu/i’iV/f,  from  Lat.  bald.]  Ab¬ 

sence  ot  liair,  particularly  at  the  top  or  hind  part  of  the 
head.  —  Dum/lison. 

C’al'vy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co.  I 

Cailx,  {kalks,)  n. ;  pi.  Calxks  or  Calces,  {kalk-^sez  or  kal'- 
sei.)  [IaiI.  calx,  catcis  ;  allieil  to  Gr.  cAu/far.)  {(Viem.) 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  produet  of  the  oxidation  ' 
of  a  iiiebd,  wheii  heated  in  the  air,  and  now  limited  to 
lime  preparetl  by  calcination.  —  See  Lime. 

C'alyb'io*  n.  (Dot.)  Tin*  name  adojited  by  some  car- 
pologists  fur  such  a  one-celled,  inferior,  one  or  few  seede*! 
fruit,  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  as  llic  acorn  of  the  oak,  the 
mast  of  beech,  Arc. 

Caly  cniitliaoeir,  {kdl-e-kdn  thai'se-e,)  n.pL 
An  order  of  idaiits,  alliance  hosales.  —  Diao.  Flowers 
consisting  (<f  numerou.s  imbricated  scales,  and  convolute 
cotyledons.  —  This  order  consists  of  but  two  genera, 
Calycanthus  and  Chimonanthus,  which  agree  in  having ; 
Ist,  an  imbricated  calyx  nnd  corolla  that  jiass  insensibly 
into  each  other,  and  combine  at  their  baises  into  a  thick 
fleshy  tube;  2d,  a  small  number  of  perigynoiis  stamens, 
whose  anthers  are  adnate,  and  are  tipped  by  a  projection 
of  the  connective;  3d, 
several  one-seiMed  nuts 
enclosed  in  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  and  4th,  a 
convolute  embryo,  des¬ 
titute  of  albumen. 

Their  wood  is  remark¬ 
able  tor  tlie  glandular 
nature  of  the  woody 
lubes;  Hndft»r  haviug, 
in  addition  to  the  usimI 
structure  of  exogens, 
four  imjierfect  axes 
with  concentric  circles, 
lying  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  bark  near 
the  circumference,  on 
which  tliey  produce 
externally  four  ele¬ 
vated  lines  or  wlieels. 

Tlie  n.iture  of  these 
ailditioiial  axes  constitutes  a  problem  which  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  solve.  —  The  species  are  natives  of 
Ja[)an  uinl  N.  America.  The  flow-el's,  and  in  some  spe¬ 
cies  the  bark  ami  leaves,  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  Ira- 
grunce.  The  hark  of  C.  Jioridu.%  the  Carolina  allspice 
or  sweet-scented  shrub,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
f<ir  cinnamon-bark.  The  flowers  are  of  a  chocidate  color. 

C'UlyCail'tfiBUS,  n.  {Dot  )  See  CALYCANTHACE.fi. 

{kdl^-se-rai'se^e,)  n.  pi.  A  small 

order  bf  plants,  alliance  Campanales,  dinering  from  A5- 
teracece  in  nothing  but  tlieir  seeds  having  ulUumen,  and 
being  pemlulous,  and  in  their  antlers  being  only  half 
syngeticsidus. 

Cal.voillo'rtr*  n.  p/.  {Bot.)  An  artificial  division  of 
polypetalou.s  ilicot.i  ledonous  plants,  prop**sed  by  Jussieu 
ami  adopted  by  Professor  De  Candolle.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  tlie  stamens  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  side  of 
the  calyx;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  French  school  of 
botanists,  being  perigynou.s. 

Calyo'ilorin.  n.  [Gr.  calyx,  a  cup,  and /orma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  calyx. 

Calyc^iiial,  Cal'ycine^a.  Pertaining  to,  or  situated 
on,  a  calyx.  • 

Cal'ycle,  n.  [Lat.  calyculus,  dim.  of  calyx.]  (B  >1.)  A 
row  of  small  leaflets  often  found  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
vidiiciv  of  compound  flowers.  An  outer  calyx. 

C'alyclod,  (kai't-kld.)  a.  {B'lt.)  Calyculate;  supplied 
witli  bracts  resembling  a  calyx. 

Calyo'iilato,  i’alye'iilate(l«  a.  Fnrnislied  with 
an  outer  accessory  calyx,  or  set  of  bractlets  resembling 
a  calyx,  as  in  Dianthiis,  (c,  Fig.  4S4.) 

<'arydoii«  (Anc.  Ge.ftg.)  a  city  of  .EtoHa,  celebrated  a.s 
tlie  place  wliere  tlio  wilil  boar  was  hunted  hy  all  the 
jirinces  of  the  age.  This  boar-hunt,  under  the  name  of 
Calydonian  chiLse,  has  been  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets — See  Meleagkr. 

Calyuie'iie,  n.  [Gr.  kekalymnene,  concealed  ]  (Pal.) 
A  name  <ievised  to  express  the  obscure  nature  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  Trilohites  (fossil  crustaceans),  distinguished  from 
all  other  Trilohites  hy  the  faculty  the  species  possess  of 
rolling  the  hoily  up  into  tlie  form  of  a  hall,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  recent  ^Quorn.  Armadillo,  Glomeri.^i,  &c., 
viz.,  hy  approximating  tho  two  extremes  of  the  trunk 
at  the  umier  part. 

Ca»ry«ii,  n.  Flint  or  pebble  stone,  used  in  building 
walls,  &c. 

Caily|>'J40.  (Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tetiiys,  or  of  Nereiis,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Atlas, 
reigned  in  the  solitary  wooded  isle  of  Ogygia,  far  apart 
from  all  gods  and  men.  Ulysses  being  thrown  upon 
her  island  by  shipwreck,  she  treated  him  kindly,  and 


(Carolina  Allspice.) 


promisH  him  immortality  if  he  would  marry  her.  ITe 
was  fascinated  by  her  charms,  but  unwilling  to  desert 
his  wife  ami  his  native  land  ;  she  detained  him,  however, 
seven  years,  ami  bore  him  two  sons.  This  inciiieiit  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidact-tr.  The 
siiecies  C.  Americana,  or  Oulbo.ia,  is  a  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  plant,  found  in  Vermont,  Michigan,  &c.  It  is  di.-ntin- 
gnisliiMl  by  having  leaves  solitaiy,  radical,  broad-ovate, 
veined:  lip  narrowed  and  sulmnguiculate  at  base;  spar 
bifill,  longer  than  the  lip,  with  acute  teeth;  scape 
inche.s  higli,  sheathed,  bearing  a  single  purplish  flower 
at  top. 

Calyp'tolito.  w.  (J/in.)  An  alteriMi  zircon,  occurring 
in  minute,  short,  square  jirisms  of  a  dark-brown  or 
greenish-brown  color,  at  llaildaoi  and  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Caly|>torrliyii  €lni«« «.  (Z'wl.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  Pstftacidee  or  I’airot  family,  found  in  Anstralia. 
'Jhe  plumage  is  generally  black,  occasionally  ornament¬ 
ed  witli  large  spots  of  a  clear  red.  oninge,  or  sulphur 
color,  forming  wide  bands  on  the  tail.  The  beak  is  short 
and  coiisiderablv  elevatiMl. 

Calyp'tra.  C’alyp'ter,  n.  [Gr.  and  I/it.  cah/p(ra.  a 
covering.]  (Bot.)  'J'he  liood  or  veil  of  the  spore  case 
of  a  moss,  or  a  body  like  it. 

Calyptrjp'Iclas  n.  [Gr.  kaJypira,  a  head-dress.]  The 
Btuinet-bimpet,  order  Gasteropo¬ 
da  proper.  Tills  family  contains 
mollu.'iks  having  a  patelliform 
shell,  to  the  concavity  of  which 
adheres  cither  a  smaller  conical 
shell,  like  a  cup  in  a  saucer,  or  a 
semicircular  te^taceous  process, 
forming  the  cominenceiiient  of 
a  colnniell  i.  There  aie  16U  liv¬ 
ing.  and  100  fossil  species.  The 
family,  originally  fornml  by  lai- 
inurck,  is  composed  of  the  genera 


Fig.  483. 

CALYPTR.EA  EQUESTRIS. 
(Philippioes.) 


Calyptrcea,  Crepidida,  Piteopsis,  Metf>ptfnna,  Platyceras, 
Hipponyx,  and  Plunats. 

Calyp^trafe,  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  a  calyptra,  or 
something  like  it. 

('alyp'trlform,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  calyptra  or 
caiMlie-<*-\linguisher,  as  tlie  calyx  of  Eschschdtzia. 

C'alyNte'$i*ia,  n.  [Gr.  calyx,  and  stege,  covering.]  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plant.s,  order  CiurolvulaC'Ct.  About  20  species 
have  been  described,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia;  all  herbaceous,  lactescent, 
and  climbing.  Our  wild  convolvulu.s  of  the  hedges,  or 
Great  Bindweed,  C.  septum,  found  in  hedges  and  low 
grounds,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  may  he  taken  as  the 
tyjie.  This  plant,  with  its  trailing  and  twining,  is  very 
ornamental.  The  expres.««tMl  juiee  of  the  nait  is  purga¬ 
tive,  and  forms  a  preparation  called  false  or  Geriuau 
scamniony. 

Calyx,  (lyd-liks,)  n.;  pi.  Eng.  Calyxes,  p?.  Lat.  Calyces. 
I  Lat.  calyx',  Gr.  kalyx.  Irom  kahjpto,  to  cover  ;  Fr.  calice.] 
(Bot.)  The  external  envelope  of  a  flower.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  modified  leave.s,  called  sepals,  which  arc  usually 
green.  Within  the  whorl  of  sepals  tlien*  is  generally 
unotlier  whorl  of  leave.s,  called  tlie  corolla ( wiii«-li 
but  sometimes  the  calyx  is  the  only  envelope  of  the 
jiarts  of  fructification.  The 
calyx  may  either  consist  of 
a  number  of  separate  sepals, 
as  in  the  pop)>y,  buttercup,  and 
wall-flower,  or  these  parts  may 
be  more  or  less  united,  ns  in 
the  fuchsia,  melon,  and  tobac¬ 
co.  In  the  former  case,  tlie 
calyx  is  termed  jtolysepalous  or 
jwlyphyllous ;  in  the  latter, 
monosepalous  or  vioJuphyUous, 
or,  more  correctly,  paiuwpo/- 
ous  or  gamophytlous.  Sepals 
are  generally  of  a  more  or  less 
oval,  elUptical,  or  oblong  form, 
with  the  extremity  either  blunt 
or  acute.  In  their  direction 
they  are  ei'eci,  or  pointed  Uji- 
wards;  connivent.oT  turned  in¬ 
wards;  divergent  or  patuhus, 
spreading  outwards;  or  if  their 
apices  are  turned  downwards, 
rejicxed.  When  of  the  usual 
green  color,  they  are  said  to  be 
foUaceoiis  or  herbaceous’,  but  when  colored,  a.s  in  the 
fuch-sia  and  trupseolum.  pvtahnd.  Whatever  be  iU  color, 
tho  external  envelope  must  ho  considered  as  the  calyx. 
In  describing  a  polysepalnu.s  calyx,  the  number  of  parts 
is  indicated  liy  the  prefix  of  a  Greek  numeral;  thus  a 
tnsepalnus  calyx  h:us  three  sepals,  a  pe^Uasepalous  calyx, 
five;  and  so  on.  When  the  sepals  are  of  equal  size  and 
like  form,  and  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  the 
calyx  is  saM  to  be  regular;  when  they  are  of  difTerent 
sizes  and  fornis.  it  is  irregular.  In  a  monosepaluus  or 
gamosepalous  calyx,  tlie  parts  adiiere  in  various  ways. 
Thus  tlio  union  may  only  take  place  near  the  base,  as 
in  the  pimpernel,  wlien  the  calyx  is  said  to  he  jmrlite  ; 
or  it  may  extend  to  about  the  mi<ld]e.  us  in  tlie  centaury, 
when  it  iscb\fl  or  fissured;  or  tlie  joining  may  leave  but 
a  small  portion  ofeacli  sepal  free,  as  in  tho  lyclinis,  so 
as  to  form  u  toothed  calyx;  or  the  union  may  be  com¬ 
plete,  a-s  in  the  chrysantliemnm,  in  wliich  case  tliecalyx 
is  termed  entire.  The  number  of  partitions,  fissures,  or 
teeth,  is  also  indicated  hy  Latin  numerals,  as  in  the 
terms  quiuque-partite  (five-parted),  quinque-fid  (five- 
cleft),  and  quinque-dentate  (five-toothed).  In  a  mono- 
sepalous  calyx  the  part  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
sepals  is  sometimes  culled  tho  tube,  the  free  portion 
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fimh,  n\^A  tho  orifice  of  the  tube  the  thrnat.  The  tube  of 
the  cnl^vx  sometinicK  a«Uiere8,  more  or  less,  to  the  ovary, 
as  in  tho  iris  gooselurry.  currant,  and  in  all  plants  of 
the  Composite  onltT.  \Mieti  such  adhesion  takes  plac(% 
(fio  calyx  is  said  to  he  adfiei'eut  or  aupf'rinr,  lK’!cnu>e  it 
appears  to  arise  from  the  eummit  of  the  ovary.  Wlien 
there  is  no  such  a<lhesioii,  the  ovary  bein>?  (juite  distinct, 
as  in  the  wall-flower  and  bntteix-up,  the  calyx  is  de* 
8crihe<l  as  /rrc,  iion-adhermty  or  Many  other 

terms  which  are  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  calyx  are  ex¬ 
plained  imder  the  heads  Leaf,  Cukoi.la,  and  FloWkii. 

(-4ooL)  [Written  also  cuLV.J  One  of  the  small  ct>i>- 
like  membranous  canals,  which  surround  the  papillae 
of  the  kidney,  ami  open  into  its  pelvis,  whither  they 
convey  the  urine.  Their  number  varies  from  C  to  12  in 
each  kidney. 

Dikqo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  and  traveller,  who, 
in  14H1,  visited  Congo  os  far  as  22°  S. 

('mil*  a  river  of  Kngland,  rising  in  Essex,  and  falling 
into  the  Ouse,  4  m.  from  Ely.  —  .\nother,  which  rises  in 
(ilojict'stei-sliire  and  runs  into  the  Severn. 

C'aiU,  a.  fW,  crtm,  bent,  crooked.]  {Machinfrt/.)  A  con¬ 
trivance  for  converting  a  uniform  r»>hitory  motion  into 
R  Varied  rectilinear  motion.  TTie  end  of  a  rod  which  is 
free  to  move  only  in  the  direction  td‘  its  huigth  is  held 
in  ci»ntact,  hy  the  action  (»f  a  sj)ring.  or  weight,  wlih  tlie 
edge  of  an  irregularly  ehiipe<l  ma-ss,  which  revolves 
uitilbrmly  upon  an  axis,  A.  varied  motion  is  thus  cc»m- 
niiinicated  t<»  the  rod,  which  curries  with  it  tlio  inaciiin- 
cry  by  wliicli  the  motion  is  to  be  applie<i.  This  contriv¬ 
ance  is  much  used  in  tlie  macliiiiery  for  lacc-making. — 
See  Kosk-ENGIXE. 

C'aiiiac'li^o,  or  <'aiiiax'o«  in  Brazil,  prov.  of  Santa 
Catliarina.  a  series  of  locks  connected  with  «)ne  another 
by  natural  canals.  One  of  them  is  large,  the  otliers 
small.  They  are  commonly  named  Jaffuaruna^  Guru- 
p/rfc-/,  and  M  irtha. 

4’nnialeu.  (Aa-/H(ZVw,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stone  engraved  in 
relief.  —  .See  Cameo. 

.V  painting  executed  in  different  shades 
of  one  color  is  said  to  be  en  canuiieu.  This  term  may 
be  applied  to  drawings  in  sepia  and  Indian  ink,  and 
even  to  those  in  chalk  and  pencil.  It  is  H.Mionymous 
witii  the  expre.HSion  “monochrome;”  but  it  was  also 
originally  applied  to  paintings  in  which  more  than  one 
color  ai)pHared,  alOiougli  one  particular  tint  prevailed, 
and  almost  concealed  the  others. 

Cainnir,  n.  [It.  camay/io.J  A  short  cloak,  or  c.apuchin, 
sometimes  made  of  fur. 

{Mil)  III  armor,  a  throat-guard  made  of  chain-mail. 

—A  purple  ornament  worn  by  a  bishop  over  his  rorhet. 

(Jrahhe. 

in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  40  m.  W. 
of  .\iigU’<ta. 

('uiiialdii'liaiiH,  Camildui.f.x'sians,  Camvl'dulttes, 
CiMVL'DiLiTES,  n.  pi.  Hist.)  A  religious  order 

(ii«»w  almost  extinct),  founded  at  Oamaldoli,  or  Cam]>us 
.Malduli,  a  desert  spot  on  the  lofty  heights. of  the 
Ap.mii  ines,  about  in.  from  Kloreiicc,  by  U«imualdo. 

an  Italian,  in  1023.  They  folbiw  the  rule  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  ami  are  divided  into  OfiiubiUs  and  Kremites. 

C'a'iiitimii,  ill  Brazil,  the  name  of  a  town,  a  b  ly.and  an 
island.  The  bay  is  75  m.  S.W.  of  Bahia,  and  tlie  town 
lia-i  a  pop.  of  about  2,000. 

C'aiii!)iiclie\  in  Oilifornia,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras 
«-o.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Mokeliimiie  Hill. 

Caniaii<'tie,  in  Town,  a  township  and  village  of  Clinton 
CO.,  on  the  Missis-sippi  River;  po^.  1,453. 

<'aiiiaiioliP  Indiana.  See  Cohancuk. 

C’aiiia'iio  Island,  ill  yVrnVory, separated 

from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about 
12  m.  birig,  and  forms  part  ot  Islund  co. 

Caniaptian^  a  river  «if  Brazil,  prov.  of  MattoGrosso. 
It  is  TO  m  long,  and  is  one  of  the  heail-strcains  of  an  af- 
fliuMit  of  the  I’aragnay.  called  Tacoary  or  Taqnari. 

('aill'aruil'ca,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  in  Guinea,  rising  in 
the  Kong  M  aintains,  Lat.  9°N.,  Lon.  W°  bV  'V.  After 
a  conrsi*  S.W.  of  about  2)0  in  ,  it  f.ill.s  into  Y.iwry  Bay 
on  the  coast  of  Smthi  Leone. 

Cam  t'ra  Xiitine,;?,  n.  A  false  or  wild  nntin ‘g,  ob- 
t.iinei!  from  the  Anro-liclidiu>n.  CUinora,  a  plant  of  the 
Laurel  order,  growing  in  Guiana.  It  i.s  also  known  a.s 
tlie  Aekawa  nutmeg  by  tlie  natives,  wiio  eini»loy  it  a.s 
a  spice. 

Caiiiar's^o^  Marie  Anne,  a  celebrated  dan.seuse,  b.  in 
Brusst  iB,  1710,  descended  from  an  ancient  Roman  fam¬ 
ily  named  Cuppi  by 'her  fatlier’s  side,  and  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  house  of  Camargo  by  her  mother  8.  She  made  lier 
(jU'hU  at  the  Opera  in  B.iris  In  1720,  delightL*d  the  public 
still  more  by  her  I»eanty  than  by  her  dancing,  an«l  became 
very  popular.  She  rem. lined  att.icbed  to  the  Opera  un¬ 
til  1751.  D.  1770. 

Camar's^o,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  22  m. 
S  of  Urbaiiua;  p>v.  1,SU8. 

in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Caiiiar^f^i.  in  /own,  a  village  of  Lee  co.,  on  Des  Moines 
River.  10  111.  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

I’aaiJirtfO,  in  Kmlncln/.  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  on 
Town  (’reek,  20  m.  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

Caaiar^l^Oy  in  I^nnsglvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster 
C'uiity. 

Caiii<%r;;o,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln  co. 

I’aanartf  lie'  (I^a),  a  river  i.sland  of  France,  dep.  Bou- 
ches-du-Rlione,  an<l  forming,  in  fact,  the  delbi  of  the 
Hlione.  It  i.s  quite  flat,  and  but  partially  cultivated, 
and  mostly  composed  of  mud-banks  and  arid  sand,  afford¬ 
ing  pasture  to  w  ild  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Camarilla,  (ham-ah-ril'ijnh,)  n.  [Sp.,  a  small  room.]  A 
king's  private  room  or  audience-chamber. 

{Hist.)  A  term  employed  in  modern  political  phrase- 
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ology  to  signify  the  influence  of  secret  and  nnarrrodited 
coiiiKSeilors  in  matters  of  state  or  government.  In 
Spain,  when?  the  term  was  first  used,  tliis  influence  had 
a  most  pernieions  effect.  Under  Ferdinund  VII.  the 
name  was  applieil  to  those  flatterers  hy  whom  that  nion- 
areh  >vas  mostly  influenced,  and  who  were  generally  men 
without  talent,  and  opposeil  to  every  kind  of  reform. 
The  term  was  also  much  used  in  France  during  tlie 
reign  of  Charle.s  X  In  England,  the  term  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  clif/ue. 

Caiiiar'iiiON,  in  the  inland  of  Lii^n,  the  name  of  two 
provinces,  <\  North,  ami  (\  South. 

Caiiius'Kia,  11.  [Krom  Ywama*’//,  its  native  name.]  (Bot.) 
A  genu.s  of  plants,  order  Liliaceiv.  The  species  C’.  escu- 
Utda,  a  native  of  the  W.  .States,  has  edihle  roots,  whicli 
are  use*!  by  the  Red  Indians  under  the  name  of  i/namu.t/i. 
They  are  also  known  as  biscuit-root.s.  This  species  is  by 
some  included  in  the  genus  Phubuigium. 

I'ailia'ycii.  n.  SeeCvMAiEU. 

C'aiii'ha,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

CaiiiS>aoorl?s,  Jean  JacquivS  db,  {kamdiasfa-raiz,)  adis- 
tiiigui-^hed  French  senator,  n.  at  Montpellier,  1753.  llo< 
adopted  the  law  us  a  profession,  and  succeeded  his  father 
a.s  counsellor  of  tiie  audit  office  of  Mimtpellier.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  lie  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  order  of  the  nohle.s  in  the  legislati>o  assembly,  and 
soon  alterwards  as  a  deputy  to  the  convention.  During 
the  reign  of  terror,  wliieh  followed  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XVI,,  C.  endeavored,  though  cautiously,  to 
check  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  meusnresof  the  assembly. 
Subsequently,  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  devoted  iiinch  time  and  labor  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  civil  laws  ;  and  in  1796,  drew  up  a  /Vo- 
jet  iU  ('ode  Civil,  wliiidi  became  the  basis  of  tlie  Napo¬ 
leonic  code  of  whicli  ho  was  one  of  the  compilers.  He 
was  a  zealous  siipiiorter  of  Napedeon  in  the  levolntiori 
of  the  IStli  Bruiiiaire,  and  accepted  the  office  of  second 
conn.sel  ninler  him,  which  ho  held  till  Napoleon  w’as 
elected  emperor;  after  whicli  he  was  elevated  to  the  of- 
fi*  e  of  arch-chancellor,  with  the  perpetual  presidency 
of  tlie  senate;  hiol  bestow’od  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
Ac.,  Ac.  On  tiieabdication  of  Napoleon,  in  18)4,  C.  with¬ 
drew  into  private  life;  but  on  the  return  of  the  em¬ 
peror  from  Elba,  he  was  again  promoted  to  the  office  of 
minister  of  justice.  Alter  the  final  overthrow  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  C.  WHS  baiii.shed  from  France  on  the  ground  of  hi.s 
having  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.;  but  in  1818 
he  was  reinstated  in  all  his  civil  and  political  rights, 
ami  piTinitted  to  return  to  I'aris,  wliere  he  d.  in  1824. 

Cambay',  a  maritime  town  of  Ilimlostun,  prov.  Gujerat, 
in  the  (riiicowar's  dominions,  formerly  n  celebrated  and 
flourishing  seaport,  but  now  much  decayed.  It  is  72  ni. 
N.N.W.  of  Surat,  and  2U0  N.  of  Bombay.  Many  fine 
Hindoo  ami  Mohammedan  remains  are  to  be  seen  here. 
Exp.  Grain,  indigo,  pdjacco,  Ac.— This  city  and  adjacent 
territory  prospered  mnler  tlie  Moguls.  InlTSOitwas 
tributary  to  tlie  Mahrutta  peishw’a,  since  W’hose  fall  his 
rights  iiave  devolved  on  the  British  govt.,  to  whom  the 
nabob  yiehls  allegiance.  Pop.  Estim.  at  10,000.  The 
gulf  of  is  72  m.  long.  2  m.  wide  at  its  entrance;  Lat. 
between  2L°  5'  and  22°  17'  N.,  Lon.  between  72°  19'  and 
72°  51'  E. 

Cam'ber,  n.  [Fr.  camhrtr.  to  vault,  to  bend.]  {Arch.) 
'The  small  rise  winch  is  given  to  a  piece  of  framing,  a 
roof,  or  an  opening  of  any  kind  in  a  building,  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  for  the  settlement  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  or  f"r  the  necessary  subsidence  of  the  joinb<. 
is  known  by  tlie  name  of  camher.  It  is  given  in  order 
to  prevent  the  beam  or  the  piece  of  timber  or  stone 
from  becoming  concave  on  the  upper  surtace,  either  by 
its  own  weiglit,  or  by  the  load  it  may  have  to  carry. 

(S'lip-huiUing.)  A  term  signifying  a  curvature  n))- 
wards.  A  deck  is  said  to  be  cambered  when  higlier 
amid.ships  than  at  the  how  or  stern. 

(Niut.)  A  small  dock  for  boats  and  timber.  Oim- 
be.ri'd-  b'ani.s  are  those  used  in  Die  flats  of  truncated 
roofs,  and  raised  in  (In*  middle  witli  an  obtuse  angle, for 
diseharging  the  rain-water  towards  both  sides  of  the 
roof. 

Cum  borod,  (kam'brrd,)  a.  Having  aconvexity  upward. 
Caiii'boriii;^-  "•  (ynut.)  Arching  in  the  middle;  as, 

a  cmnbfring  deek. 

Cam'berwoll.  a  suburb  of  London,  2  miles  S.W.  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral;  pop.  75,000. 

Caiii'berwoll  Beauty,  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  but¬ 
terfly,  genus  Vanessa,  7.  r. 

I'nm'bial,  a.  [Lat.  cambiaH<,  from  camhirf,  to  ex- 
cli  inga.]  (Oon.)  Pertaining  to  nunioy  exchanges. 

Cambia'KO.  Luca,  called  Luchf.ttj  dv  Genova,  a  dis- 
tinguisinMl  Italian  painter,  n.  nt  Genoa,  1527.  His  best 
works  ai-e  tlie  Martyrdom  of  St.  George,  and  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.  D.  in  Madrid,  158,5. 

Cambio,  (A-(f»H'5c-o.)  [It.,  e,x<‘hange.]  A  term  sometimes 
useil  in  the  mercantile  phraseology  t»fvari<»us  countries, 
particularly  of  Holland,  in  the  sense  of  exchange. 

I’am'bint,  n.  [It.  canibista,  from  Lat.  c<i»i5»r€,  to  ex¬ 
change;  Fr.  changer.)  One  who  exchanges  foreign 
money,  or  deals  in  foreign  notes  or  bills  of  exchange. 
It  i.s  also  applieil  to  a  bot>k  in  which  the  weights,  meas¬ 
ures.  and  moneys  of  different  countries  are  converted 
into  those  of  one  particular  place;  as,  Kelly's  Universal 
Oimhist. 

Cam'bislry,  n.  The  science  of  money  exchanges, 
weights,  meiisiires,  Ac. 

C'am'bitim,  n.  [Lat.  camhio,  to  exchange.]  (Bot.)  In 
spring,  wlien  the  sap  of  jilants  is  in  motion,  there  may 
be  seel)  lietween  the  bark  and  the  wood,  if  they  are 
gently  separated,  an  apparently  mucilaginous  liquid, 
wliich  seems  at  the  same  time  both  to  unite  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  bark  from  the  wood.  Tliis  liquid  has  been 
called  C.  by  the  early  botanists,  and  the  part  which  it 


plays  in  tbe  phennmona  of  vogotation  is  most  important. 
In  a  short  time,  this  C.  changes  its  mticMagiiwus  appear¬ 
ance,  ami  b<*c«imes  a  cellular  tissue,  which  ultimately 
becomes  tliickened  pleureiichyiua.  It  is  from  this  gen¬ 
erative  tis.sue,  in  fact,  that  all  the  suceeeding  layers  of 
Wood  are  developeil.  In  most  dicotyliNionon.s  plants,  llio 
camhium  is  gradually  matured  into  wood  from  within 
outwards:  but  in  the  inonocotyledoiions  ainl  flowerlo.'ia 
connojdiyte.s  it  often  remains,  in  great  part,  in  u  deli¬ 
cate  and  Soft  condition,  Ibnning  wiiat  are  culled  the 
proper  vessels. 

{Med.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  fancied  nutri¬ 
tive  juice,  which  wa.s  supposed  to  originate  in  Dieblooil, 
to  repair  the  losses  of  every  organ.  —  Punglison. 

l'ainbo'4lia.  or  <'aiiilM»'|a,  a  territory  of  India,  bo- 
yond  the  Ganges,  formerly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
that  peninsu^i^  blit  at  present  mostly  divided  betwetm 
tlie  empire  of  Anam,  Die  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  tbo 
French.  It  lies  between  Lat.  8°  30'  and  1.5°  30'  N.,  and 
ly)!!.  103°  and  107°  E. ;  having  N.  Laos,  E  (’ochin  China, 
W.  Siam,  and  S.  the  iK-ean  an<l  the  Fri'iich  possessions. 
'The  principal  rivers  are  theCamlMjdia  or  Mekong. and  the 
Saigon.  exjmrtscaniboge,  gum,  ivory,  hides,  hums,  Ac. 
The  natives  stixingly  resemble  the  Siamese,  and  are, 
mostly,  Bmlilhists. — fV/p.  ('amlKxIia.  /'op.  aid.  1,(MK),0(>0. 
C.  is  now  bnder  the  protection  of  France.  —  See  Cochin 
China. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  situateil  on  both  siiles  of  the  Mekong,  nearly 
200  Ill.  from  the  sea  :  Lat.  13°  N.,  Lon.  104°  35'  E. 

Cambodia  (Capk),  tlie  S.  extremity  of  Camhodia.  Lat.  8° 
SlK  N.,  Lon.  104°  55'  E.,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam. 

Cambodia  Kivf.r.  See  Mekong. 

I'ainbo^e',  Gamboge,  «.  (.Med.)  A  gum  resin  exuded 
by  one  or  more  species  of  Garcinia,  trees  foiin*!  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Cambodia.  It  is  soluble  in  aicoliol,  forms  an 
emulsion  witli  wator.and  has  a  brilliant  yellow  ctdor. 
It  is  iiseil  mi»re  frequently  as  a  pigment  than  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  exercising  only  one  action  on  the  animal  8y^tem  — 
that  of  a  powerful  cathartic,  unless  taken  in  excessive 
doses,  when  it  induces  vomiting  and  acute  pain.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  raphl  action,  and  producing  watery  evacua¬ 
tions,  C.  is  a  drug  of  great  importance  in  all  case's  of 
dropsy,  apoplexy,  and  wliere  a  bri.-k  effort  and  copious 
discharge  from  the  bowels  are  re«juir»*<l.  It  should  not, 
however,  !)e  given  alone,  but  combined  with  aloes,  colo- 
cyntb,  and  scaminony. 

C'am'boose,  n.  {Kaut.)  See  Caboose. 

I'amboriio'n  a  town  of  England,  co  Cornwall.  12  m. 
M’.N.W.  of  Falmouth.  In  its  ImnuMliate  neigbborliood 
are  the  cojiper  mines  of  Dalcoate,  1,000  feet  in  depth. 
Pop.  7,928. 

C'aiii'bra.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Luzerne 
co.,  25  in.  N.E.  of  Danville. 

<'am'braKiiie«  n.  A  species  of  fine  linen,  resembling 
cambric,  manufactur€*d  in  Egyj)t. 

i'aiii'bray,  or  C'aiu'brai,  a  well  fortified  city  of 
France,  dep.  Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Scheldt.  32  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Lille.  Its  fortifications  were  improved  by  Van- 
ban;  tbe  town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  placx  darnxes.  Its  principal  public  bnihlings  are 
tlie  Cathedral,  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  anti  the  Theatre,  ami 
it  has  some  gootl  schools  of  art,  ami  a  public  library. 
was  formerly  an  archbishopric,  ami  has  to  Intast  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  Fenelon,  w’ho  <Ued  here  in  1715,  among  its  jtrel- 
ates.  C.  has  I«)ng  been  tamoiis  for  its  manufacture  of 
fine  lineiiH  and  law'ns.  whtmee  all  similar  labrics  are 
called  cambrics.  It  has  also  maiinfactnres  of  thread, 
cottons,  soaji,  leatlier,  linens,  Ac. — This  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  having  been  an  important  place  under  Die  Komans. 
In  1508  the  League  of  Cambiuy  was  coneludwl  here.  It 
was  formed  hy  Maximilian  I.  of  Germany,  Louis  XII. 
of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  Ferdinainl  of  Spain,  and 
Pope  Julius,  against  the  Venetian  republic.  In  1529 
peace  between  Francis  1.  ami  ('harles  V.  wit-s  a  so  con¬ 
cluded  liere.  This  wa.'«!  cniletl  the  Ladies'  being 

negotiated  by  Margaret  of  A n.'stria,  Charles  V.'s  aunt, 
and  Louise  of  l^avoy,  Francis  l.'s  mother.  In  1536  this 
treaty,  wliicli  was  disadvantageous  to  France,  was 
broken.  J^op.  22,207. 

C'nin'broK  n.  See  Gambrel. 

C'aiii'brin,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  the  Britannia 
Secunda  of  the  Romans.  The  name  i.«  derived  from  that 
of  Cimbri  or  ('ymri,  by  which  the  Welsh  have  always 
ealled  themselves. 

A’aiii'bria.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  60  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Dos  Moines. 

Cambria,  in  J/<c/o‘^on,  a  township  in  Hillsdale  co.,  5 
111.  S.W'.  of  Hillsdale;  pop.  1,683. 

4'ambria.  in  York,  a  post-township  of  Niagara 

CO.,  22  m.  N.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  2,145. 

4'ambria.  in  J*enn.y/lvania.  a  S.W.  central  county,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains:  area,  about 
670  sq.  m.  Conemangb  Creek  ami  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  rise  in  this  co.,  w  liich  has  a  very  broken 
surface,  and  is  extensively  covered  witli  forest.s  of  pine 
and  other  timber.  Bitnmiuons  coal  ami  iron  ore  are 
abundant  and  largely  raisetl.  Cajn  Ebeusburg.  Pvp. 
36,572. 

—  A  township  in  tbe  above  co. ;  pop.  l.ORfi. 

C'ttiii briai,  in  >ri,scow.«in,  a  p.-v.  ol  Columbia  co. ;  p.  502, 

Cambria  in  J//c/oV7fin,  a  post-village  i»f  Hills¬ 

dale  co.,  on  Palmer  Creek,  37  ni.  W  .  by  8.  oi  Adrian. 

18  m.  E.  of  Portage  City;  pop.  abt.  l.onO. 

C'am'brian,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Cambria  or 
Wale.s. 

—n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cambria  or  Wales;  a 
Welshman. 

A'am'briaii  System^  n.  (Geol.)  The  lowest  clas¬ 
sified  groups  of  fobsiliferous  rxks,  lying  next  below  the 
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Silurian.  The  Povsdam  Bandetoneof  (his  country  is  in- 
clucU'd  iivt  hy  uini  the  sandbtones  and  conj^ioni* 

prates  of  Luke  Superior  aio  referreil  by  Lo^aii  to  tlie 
same  group,  or  possibly  to  one  stili  oMer.  — iV^.  American 
f'ydop.  ^ 

(Idm'briky)  n.  A  kind  of  tliin,  white,  and 
tine  fabric  inude  of  flax  or  linen ;  —  supponed  to  be  first 
inannbictnred  at  Cambra.v,  wIkmico  tlje  name  is  derived. 

—A  fabric  made  in  imitatam  <if  linen  eambric. 

'  Aod  carnAric  baialkerchiers  reward  the  song  ‘—Gny. 

Caill'britli^e,  an  inlan<l  county  of  Kngland,  having  N. 
CO,  Lincoln,  E.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  S.  Essi*x  and  lliTt- 
ford,  and  W.  Bedford.  Buekinghani,  and  NortljamptiUi. 
Area,  51^,480 acres.  Sarface^  generally  flat.  Aoi/,  clayey 
and  8tub!)orn.  The  most  N.  portinn  «»f  the  co.  consist.s 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  wliieh  has  8e[»arate  jnri^di(•tion  within 
itself.  This  distri'*t  w;i.s  formerly  a  vaet  fen,  known  a.s 
tlie  Bi'/ifiinl  Lrve.t  (ij.  v.),  ami  having  been  drained  at  a 
great  expense,  it  now  grows  great  quantities  of  wheat, 
oats.  &c.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also  extensively  raised. 
Dairy  Imslmndry  iscarrietl  to  gr<*at  iierfectiofi,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  butter  has  lojig  enjoj'ecl  a  high  reputaliim.  Man- 
ufictures  atjd  minerals  of  no  im[)<)rtance.  Prin.  towns. 
Canihritige,  Ely,  Newm  irket,  Wisheach.  P^p.  180,363. 

C.4MiiRiD  JE,  a  borough, cup.  of  the  above  eo.,  and  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  great  English  nniv(*rsities,  on  the  Cam,  48  rn. 
N.  by  E.  of  Ijondon,  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  town  is 
embosomed  in  the  foliage  of  the  gardens  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  college.s.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  ainl  irregu¬ 
lar.  houses  ancient,  and  the  place  is  well  lighted.  pave«l, 
and  sewered.  Of  the  fine  ehnrches  liere,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Sc.  Mary’s,  St.  Sepulclire's.  ami  Trinity.  C.  derives 
a  considerable  trade  from  the  agricultural  pro<lncts  of 
the  .surrounding  country  ;  hut  its  chief  prosperity  is  de¬ 
rived  from  its  university.  Pop.  27,000. 

Cambridge  Uxiversitv.  This  celehrateii  sent  of  learning 
aud  educiition  dates  from  certain  juiblic  schools  estab- 
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lished  in  the  town  in  tlie  7th  cent  The  first  college 
was  founded  under  royal  charter  in  1237.  The  number 
of  colleges  established  are  17,  viz  :  —  St.  Peter's  Coll.: 
Clare  Hall;  Pembroke  Hall:  C.ilus  and  Oonville  C'»ll.. 
Trinity  Hall ;  CorpusChristi  C'>11. ;  King's  C<dl. :  Queen’s 
Coll.;  Catharine  Hill:  .Fesiis  Coll. ;  Christ's  C«>ll  ;  St. 
John's  Coll. ;  Mvgd.ilcn  Coll.;  Trinity  Coll,;  Emmanuel 
Coll.:  Sidney. Sussex  Coll.;  and  Downing  Coll  — The 
present  university  statutes  were  confirmed  by  Queen 
Vietoria,  3lst  .rnly.lS.5S.  Tlie  university '•  is  n  union 
of  seventeen  colleges  or  societies,  di‘Voted  to  the  study 
of  learning  and  knowlcMlge.  ami  for  the  better  service  of 
the  Church  ami  State.”  E  ich  college  is  a  body  corporite, 
iMUiml  by  its  own  statutes,  but  is  Ukewi.se  controlled 
by  the  paramount  laws  of  the  university.  Ea<-h  ol 
the  seventeen  collog«‘S  or  departments  in  this  literary 
republic  furnishes  memliers  both  for  the  executive  and 
legi.slative*  hranch  of  its  government. 

in  Alah'tma,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  co., 
80  m.  S.  by  E  of  Tuscaloo.sa. 

in  Illinois.,  a  post-village,  cap.,  of  Henry 
c(».,  140  m.  N.  l»y  \V.  of  Springfii-M ;  pop.  1,682. 

C'»3ii'br2d;;o,  in  lowa^  a  village  of  Cedar  co. ;  27  m. 
N.W.  of  D.ivenport. 

— A  post-village  of  Story  co.,  on  S.  Skunk  River,  22  m.  E. 
by  N.  of  Des  Moines  ;  pop.  200. 

in  Maine.,  a  j)ost-towna1iip  of  Somerset 
CO.,  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta:  pop.  412. 

C'ain'bri<l;;:o«  in  Maryland,  a  townsliip  and  village, 
call,  of  Dorch<‘ster  co  ,  on  Choptank  River,  50  miles  S.E. 
from  Annap<di8  ;  pop.  of  the  townsliip  3,203. 

Caiii'bri<ly;o.  in  Mits.<(ndijwtls.  a  city  of  Mi<Mles(‘x 
CO.,  separated  from  Boston  to  the  W.  by  I  lie  river  Charles, 
which  is  nearly  1  m.  in  width.  Two  bridges  connect  it 


M’jth  Boston  and  one  with  Charlestown.  It  was  settled 
in  llkll,  at  fir>t  under  the  name  of  and  was 

incorporated  as  a  city  in  1840.  C  is  a  fine  and  wealtliy 
))lace;  it  lias  a  courl-bouse,  county  jail,  a  )8tatc  arsenal, 
numerous  chun'hes,  and  many  splendid  private  build- 
ings.  V.  is  divided  into  3  distinct  portions  :  dambruige.' 
port,  Ka.\t  Cumbntlye,  the  busine^.s  portion  of  the  city, 
and  Old  Cantbriuge,  the  residence  of  literary  and 
scientific  men,  it  being  tlie  seat  of  the  celebrated 
11 KKVAKD  College,  <•/.  v.  Tlie  house  used  by  Washington 
for  his  headquarters,  and  alterwards  inhabited  by  the 
poet  LongfeJIow,  is  still  standing.  C.  carries  on  a  large 
unioiint  of  business.  Itspoiuilation,  rapidly  increasing, 
is  (1870)39,634. 

Caiii'briclgpo,  in  Michigan,  a  poet-townehij)  of  Lena¬ 
wee  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Adrian  ;  pop.  1,110. 

C'aiBl'brifIft'O,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  I.santi 
CO.,  on  Rum  River,  40  m.  N.  of  St.  Anthony ;  p<^.  374. 

Caill'britl^e,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Le.xington; 
pop.  376. 

il'aill'brid^O*  in  iWw  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Coos 
CO..  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  about  loO. 

C'Hiii'brid$;‘0«  in  A>ic  y<trk,  a  pogt-township  of  M'ash- 
ingbm  co..  33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany;  pop.  2,589. 

<''aiii'bridg‘e,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co.‘,  pop. 
3,624. 

—A  post-village,  cap  of  Guernsey  co.,  24  m.  E.  of  Zanes¬ 
ville.  77  E.  by  N.  of  Columbu.s;  pop.  2,193. 

Caiii'bri(l;y;:c«  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Venango 
township,  Crawford  co.,  on  French  Creek,  15  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Meadville,  and  25  8.  of  Erie:  jiop  about  l,2(i0. 

— A  post-NiUage  between  Lancaster  aud  Cliester  cos.,  22 

m.  E.  by  N.  of  Lancaster. 

C'atii'brid^Oy  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  in  Abbeville 
di.^trict,  60  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

C'aiii'bri<l$^o«  in  Vernirmt,  a  post-townsbip  of  Lamoille 
CO.,  on  tlie  Ijimoille  River,  33  in.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier;  pop.  1,651. 

Caiii'bridg'O,  in  B5.?consm,  a  post-village  of  Dane  co,, 
on  tlie  Kobkoiioiig  River  22  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Madison ;  pop. 
about  460. 

Cani'brid^o,  or  Cniii'brid^o  City, in  Indiana,  a 
p«»8t-village  of  Wayne  co.,  on  the  \\  hitewater  River; 

pop.  2,162. 

Caiii'brid^oport,  in  TermonL  a  post-village  in  Bran¬ 
don  township,  Windham  co.;  it  contains  a  bed  of  soap¬ 
stone. 

Caiii'bro-Rriton,  n.  A  native  of  Wales ;  a  Welshman. 

Caiiibroiiiic',  Fikrre  Jacques  Etienne,  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  B.  1770.  lie  enteretl  the  army  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  served  in  nio.st  of  Napoleon's  camiiaigns.  He 
comniamied  the  Imperial  guard  at  Waterloo;  and  when 
tlie  day  was  lost,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
summoned  to  snrrender,  he  expressed  his  refusal  by  an 
energidic  word  that  does  not  admit  translaliim,  which 
won!  was  afterwanls  jiaraphrased  into  the  Celebrated 
sentence, —  “The  Guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender  I” 
He  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  but  recovered,  and 
lived  till  1842. 

Caiiiby  'aii,  an  island  of  the  E.  archipelago,  15  m.  from 
Celebes,  20  m.  long,  by  15  broad:  Lai.  5^21'  S.,  Lon.  121° 
57'  K. 

Caiuby'sei8.  the  second  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
succeeded  his  father,  Cyrus,  b.  r.  529.  He  led  an  army 
against  Egypt  (b.  C.  525),  defeated  tlie  Egyptian  king 
Psammeiiitus  in  a  great  battle,  and  redneed  Egypt  to  tlie 
ctuulition  of  a  Persian  province.  The  min  of  many  of 
the  monninents  ot  Egypt  is  attrilmted,  and  perliaps  to 
a  certain  extent  correctly,  to  the  fury  of  tlie  lauburian 
invaders  and  of  their  king,  m  Iio  was  ma<i.  From  Egyjit. 
C.  inarched  Soutliwards  against  the  Mucrobiaii  Elhhipi- 
ans,  (a  people  whose  geograjihieal  jiosition  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,}  Init  Ids  army,  after  sntlering  severely  m  thti  des¬ 
erts.  and  being  coinpidled  to  eat  one  another,  returned 
to  Thebes  with  mncli  dimiidshed  numbers.  A  detaeli- 
meiit  of  the  P«-rsi;*n  army,  which  was  sent  from  Thebes 
against  the  Ammonium  {Siwah).  was  lost  in  the  desert. 
After  committing  numberle.ss  extravagances  in  Euyjit, 
jmtting  his  brotiier  Smerdis  to  deatii,  marrying  his  sister, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom,  and  then 
killing  her  by  a  kick  during  her  pregnancy,  T.  died(B.c. 
521)  of  an  accidental  wound  from  his  own  swonl  at  Ec- 
batan.-v,  a  t<)\vn  of  Syria  (not  Ecbatana  the  capital  ol 
M(Mlia).  Ctesias  say.s  tliat  t'.  n.  at  Babylon. 

C'aiil'tloti,  M  n.Ll\M,  a  celebrated  English  antiquary, 

n,  in  London,  in  1551.  Alter  quilting  tlie  university. 
In*  became  one  of  tlie  nias(«*rs  of  Westminster  School, 
and  in  1502  was  appointed  licail-inastcr.  In  the  year 
1586  ho  published  tlie  first  edition  of  his  gr<*at  work, 
the  Ifritnnnin,  or  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Jnhabi- 

of  Britain,  their  Origin,  Manners,  and  Laws;  a  n*- 
markahle  work,  written  in  very  elegant  Latin.  The 
whole  of  Ids  leisure  time  was  ilevote«l  to  his  favorite 
jiursuit.  and  in  preparing  more  complete  editions  of  liis 
starnlard  work.  Dieil  in  Kent,  in  1()28.  and  was  buried  in 
\Vestminster  Abbey  Camden  fimnded  a  professorship  at 
Oxforil.  and  left  ail  bis  manuscripts  and  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  to  liis  friend.  Sir  Rol)ert  Cidton. 

Cniii'ilon*  Charles  I'rvtt.  Marquis,  a  distingnislied 
English  judge  an«l  statesman,  youngest  son  of  Sir  John 
Pratt.  Ohief-.Instice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  was 
born  in  1714.  and  after  having  stndi<*<l  for  the  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1738.  After  nearly  twenty  years  de¬ 
voted  to  clc^se  study  uml  luit  little  employment,  he 
finally  made  himself  a  name,  and  in  17.57  was  appointed 
attorney-general,  entered  the  House  for  a  rotten  bor¬ 
ough,  anil  four  years  later  was  created  lord  <’liief-instice. 
In  175.5  he  wa.s  raised  to  the  peerage  aa  Baron  Camden, 
lie  distinguished  himself  at  once  by  bis  exertions  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  colonies,  and  in  1766  rose  to  the 


highest  legJil  dignity,  that  of  lord  high  chancdlor.  Died 
in  1794,  leaving  the  rej'Utalion  of  being  one  of  the  most 
astute  lawyers  who  ever  sat  on  the  woolsack. 

Caiik'Ucn.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wilcoxco.^ 
situated  4  in.  S.  of  Alabama  River  ;  pop.  3,060. 

Cutiiden,  in  Arkansas,  a  village,  cap.  of  Ouachita  co., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Washita  River,  llU  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Ruck ;  pop.  1,612. 

Camden,  in  Delaware,  a  flourishing  post-village  of 
Kent  co.,  3  ni.  S.  of  Dover,  on  a  branch  of  Jones  Creek; 
pop.  657, 

Cailideii*  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  county,  bounded  on  8.  hy 
St.  Mary's  River,  and  also  watered  by  the  Saiitilla  River; 
area,  COO  sq.  ni.;  surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  sandy  ;  cup. 
Jefferson  ;  pop.  4,615. 

Caiiidoii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Schuyler  co.,  12  m.  >V.  from  Ru^hvil)e :  1,173. 

Camden,  or  Caimlen  MHIm,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Rock  Island,  on  Rock  River;  pop.  810. 

Camden,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  on 
Deer  Creek,  65  ni.  N.N.W.  from  Indianapoiis:7wp.  476. 

— A  post-village  of  Jay  co  ,  on  8alamonie  River. 

Cnmdon,  in  Iowa,  a  jioRt  village  of  8tory  co.,  on  Skunk 
River,  8  in.  M’.N.W.  of  Nevaila. 

Camdon.  in  Maine,  tx  post-village  and  township  of  Knox 
co.,  on  W.  of  Penobscot  Bay,  40  in.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Au¬ 
gusta;  pep.  4,612. 

Camdon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  in  S.W.  of  Hills¬ 
dale  CO.;  pop-  1,883. 

— village  of  Kent  co.,  23  m.  S.E  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Cam<!on,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Carver  co.,  on 
Crow  River,  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  .Miuneapolis ;  pip.  414. 

Camdon,  in  Missxssijypi,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  40  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Camdon,  in  Missouri,  a  central  county,  intersected  by 
Or'age  River,  and  drained  by  Niangua,  Little  Niangna, 
and  Grand  Anghilzo:  area,  COO  sq.  ni.  '1  he  surface  pre¬ 
sents  a  succession  of  bills  and  fertile  valleys.  Iron  and 
load  are  found  here.  Cap.  Linn  Creek.  P»p.  6,108. 

— A  township  and  vilbice  of  Ray  co.,  on  Missouri  River,  7 
ni.  8.8. W.  of  Richmond.  Grain,  lunnp,  and  tobacco  are 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Pirp.  of  the  township  3,347. 

C'ailliloii,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Seward  co.,  75 
m.  W,  of  Nebraska  City ;  pap.  300. 

Caintloti,  in  iVViu  Jirsey,  a  'vV’.S.W  county,  bounded  on 
N.E.  by  Pensauken  Creek,  N.W.  by  tlie  i)elaware,  and 
on  S.W.  by  Big  Timber  Creek;  drained  by  Cooper’s 
Creek.  Area,  220  sq.m.;  surface,  level;  sod  on  E., 
sandy,  and  on  W.,  a  fertile  loam,  jiroducing  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  Philadelphia  hiarkets.  Iron  atid  glass 
are  tlio  cliief  inaniifactnres ;  marl  is  abundantly  found. 
Cap.  Camden.  }‘op.  46,193. 

— A  city,  jiort  of  delivery,  and  cap.  of  the  above  co..  on  the 
left  bank  of  Delaware  River,  ojiposite  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  connected  with  it  by  5  ferries.  The  streets 
are  regular,  wide,  and  adorned  w  itb  fine  juiblic  buildings, 
cbuiciies,  and  dwellings.  TbeCaju*  May,  and  Mithille, 
and  \\'e8t  Jersey  railroads  terminate  here.  <\  has  ex¬ 
tensive  iron  works  situati-d  at  Kaiglin's  Point,  sevenD 
ship-yards,  and  many  inamifactnres.  'I  he  city  was  cliar- 
tered  in  1831,  ami  is  ilivided  into  three  wants,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  common  council.  Its  proximity  to 
Philadelphia  has  gn*ally  aided  the  growth  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  20.045, 

C’amdoii,  in  iN’eic  York,  a  twp,  and  vill.  of  Oneida  co., 
36  m.  N.  of  Utica;  pop,  of  twp,  3,687  ;  of  village  1,703. 

C'nm(loii«  in  Norik  Carolina,  a  N  K.  county,  bordering 
N.  on  Virginia,  8.  and  S.W.  on  Albemarle  Sound  and 
Pastpiotank  River  ;  pop.  5,361. 

Cam'<len,  in  (Mio.  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  38  m.  N. 
of  Cincinnati;  pop.  648. 

— A  township  of  Lorain  co. :  pop.  858. 

— A  village  of  Lorain  co..  7  in.  W.  of  Ohcrlin. 

Camdon..  in  S.  Carolina,  tlie  capital  of  Kershaw  dis¬ 
trict,  112  Ill.  from  Charle>iton.  on  the  Materee  River, 
navigable  to  this  point  by  steamboats.  Two  battles  were 
fought  here,  the  first  in  August,  1780,  betM-een  Gates 
and  Cornwallis,  ami  tlie  second  in  April.  1781,  bi'tween 
Greene  and  Kawdon.  A  niunnment  to  Baron  de  Kalb 
was  erecteil  in  1S25,  of  which  Lafayette  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone,  I*op.  1,007. 

Caimlon^  in  Tennessee,  a  township  and  village,  cap.  of 
Benton  co. ;  pop.  of  the  townshi])  l,ll»7. 

— A  township  of  Mi  Nairy  co. ;  pop.  1,090. 

Cniildf^ll  i'oil in  North  Carolina,  a  post- 
villagi*,  cap.  of  Camden  c<*.,  on  Pasquotank  River,  219  m. 
E, N.E.  of  Kaleigh;  pop.  1,7.59. 

CiAindoii  Points  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Platte 
CO,,  34  m.  N  N.W.  of  Imlependence  ;  pop.  77. 

Cfim'tloii villo.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Anderson 
CO.,  on  Salt  River. 

C'timo*  imp.  of  Come,  q.  r. 

i'amo.  n.  [Scot,  caim,  a  comb.J  A  glazier's  tool  of 
cast  lt*ad. 

Caiii'ol*  n.  [Fr.  r5aw#»aM.]  {Naut.)  A  machine  in- 
venteil  bv  the  Dutch  for  carrying  vessels  into  liarbors 
whore  there  is  not  a  sufticient  depth  of  water.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  large  boxes,  or  balf-sbip.s,  built  in  such  a 
maimer  that  they  could  be  ajiplied  on  each  side  of  the 
bull  of  a  large  vessel.  On  tlie  deck  of  eacli  part  of  the 
C.  a  number  of  liorizontal  windlas-ses  were  placed,  from 
which  ropes  proceed«*d  on  one  side,  and  being  carri(*d 
under  the  keel  of  the  vessel,  were  attaclieil  to  tlie  wiml- 
lasses  on  the  deck  of  the  other  jinrt.  M  hen  about  to  be 
used,  as  nun  b  water  as  necessjiry  was  suffered  to  run 
into  them :  all  the  ropes  wore  then  cast  loose,  and  large 
beams  were  jdaced  horizontally  through  the  port  holes 
of  the  vessel,  the  emls  resting  on  the  camels  alongside. 
When  the  ropes  were  mad**  fast,  and  the  vessel  jiroperly 
secured,  the  water  was  (lumped  out,  on  wliich  the 
camels  rose  and  bore  up  the  vessel. 
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OnniVl,  «.  TLat.  ;  Gr.  ^amnf : 

loiuhl  in  »n  the  Senntic  !unp;uag:t‘8;  prolialily  tV<>m  Ar. 
ivMjt  c^iumal,  to  beiu-.]  {Zof}/.)  A  of  ruiuinating 

Aiiinialfi,  witlioiit  horns,  tribe  Cktinchnw^  or  ('am»’lina^ 
hirflier  «lisUMgnish(*<i  -by  the  po.ssc«si»)u  ot  incisive,  ca- 
oiiie,  nua  molar  teeth;  the  upper  lip  is  aiviiled;  the 


Fig.  486.  — HEAD  OP  dromedary 


neck  long  atui  arrhod ;  having  one  or  two  humps  or  pro¬ 
tuberances  iipiin  tlie  back,  and  naked  callosities  at  the 
joints  (d'  the  leg,  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  &c.  Tliey 
have  a  br<»a<l,  expju»de<i.  elastic  foot,  terminated  in  front 
by  two  conit»aratively  small  hoofs,  or  toes;  the  whole 
8tnn'ttn*e  of  it  being  admirably  fitted  for  enabling  the 
animal  to  travel  with  peculiar  ejtse  and  security  over 
dry,  stony,  and  samly  regions,  The  native  (•onntry  of 
this  genus  is  sahl  to  extend  from  Mauritania  to  China, 
within  a  z<»ne  of  1,000  m.  in  breadth.  —  The  common 
Camel  {Oumflu^  lydctrianufi),  having  two  humps,  is  found 
only  in  tl»e  northern  part  of  this  region,  and  exclusively 
from  the  am-ient  Itactria,  now  Turkestan,  to  Chitia.  It 
is  larger  than  the  Dnmtedary:  the  limhs  are  not  so  long 
ill  proportion  to  the  laaly;  the  muzzle  is  larger  and 
more  tiimiil:  the  hair  of  a  darker  hrowu,  and  the  usual 
gait  shiwei-;  hut  tlie  most  ohvioua  iliatiuction  is  afforded 
by  the  Bactriaii  Camel  having  two  humps,  and  tlic 
Iiromeilary,  or  Araliian 
Cairnd  having  but  one, 
wbich  single  bum[»  oc¬ 
cupies  the  middle  of  the 
ba«-k.  rising  gradually 
on  all  sides  towards  its 
apex,  The  Arabian,  or 
single-bump  Camel  (CU- 
mduii  tironiedarius)  is 
fomnl  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  tliia 
zone,  on  its  southern 
side,  as  fur  as  Africa 
and  India.  The  general 
height  of  the  Arabian 
Camel,  measured  from 
the  top  of  the  dorsal 
hump  to  the  ground,  is  about  six  feet  and  a  half, 
but  trom  the  top  of  tlie  head  when  the  animal  elevates 
it,  not  much  h^ss  than  nine  feet;  the  head.  howevjM*.  is 
generally  so  carried  as  to  he  nearly  on  a  bwel  with  the 
hump,  or  raflier  below  it,  the  Camel  heuding  the  neck 
extremely  in  its  general  posture.  In  some  particular 
Httitinies,  perhaps,  the  Camel  may  be  sai<l  to  liave  an 
elegant  ainl  pieturesqtie  appearance,  yet  its  general  as¬ 
pect,  anil  more  especially  its  dor.sal  hump,  at  first  sight, 
is  apt  to  imi>ress  on  the  mind  the  id-a  of  d'dormity, 
rather  than  a  truly  natural  conformation. —  If  is  highly 
probable  that  the  C.imel  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  its 
wild  or  natural  state,  as  it  has  lieen  enslaved  by  man 
from  the  earliest  times  of  wliich  wo  have  r(*cord.  Un¬ 
like  tlie  elephant  and  other  animals  which  cease  to  breed 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  tlie  Camel  is  as  prolific  as  if  at 
lih'^rt”;  and  va.-.t  numbers  are  raised  ^ind  employed 
throughout  the  Ea-t.  especially  in  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gr<*at  (ieserts.  In  regions  where  water  is  scarce,  and 
wlls  or  springs  are  several  days' journey  distant  from 
each  otloT,  it  woubl  he  impossilde  to  traversi*  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  usual  beasts  of  hunleu.  Hue  the  Camel 
can  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven  or  eight  days  to¬ 
gether  witliout  injury  —  an  important  advantage,  which 
is  owing  to  file  possession  of  an  aiiditional  cavity  in  the 
stomach,  destined  to  receive  water,  whenever  it  can  be 
procured,  and  capable  of  retaining  it  unchanged  for  a 
long  time.  But,  heshles  a  reservoir  of  water  to  meet 
the  exigencie.s  of  long  journeys  across  the  desert,  the 
Dromedary  and  (’amel  arc  provided  with  a  storehouse 
of  solid  nutriment,  on  which  they  can  draw  lorsnpjilies 
hmg  after  every  digestible  part  has  i>eon  extracted  Irom 
the  contents  of  the  stomacli:  tliis  store-house  consi>ts 
of  one  or  two  large  collections  of  fat  stored  up  in  liga¬ 
mentous  cells  supported  by  tlie  spines  of  the  dor.sal  ver- 
tehne,  ami  forming  wliat  are  called  the  liiiinps.  When 
tlie  C.  is  in  a  region  of  fertility,  tlie  liunip  becomes 
plump  and  expanded;  but  after  a  protracted  journey  in 


the  wilderness  it  becomes  shrivelled  and  reduced  to  its 
ligamentous  constituent,  in  conseijuence  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  fat,  I’ossessing  strength  and  activity  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  most  beasts  of  burden,  docile,  patient 
of  liunger  and  thirst,  and  contented  with  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  coarsest  provender,  the  C.  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gilts  of  Providence.  There  is  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  external  apjiearance  of  the  animal  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  any  of  its  excellent  (jualities.  In 
torm  and  proportions,  it  is  very  opposite  to  our  usual 
ideas  of  perfection  and  beauty.  A  stout  body,  having 
the  hack  disfig¬ 
ured  by  one  or 
t  wo  h  u  m  ps; 
limhs  long,  slen¬ 
der,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  too  weak 
to  support  the 
trunk ;  a  long, 
t  Ii  i  n,  crooked 
neck,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  heavily 
proportioned 
liea<l,  are  all  ill 
suited  to  produce 
favorable  iin- 
pre.ssioiis.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there 
is  110  creature  more  excellently  ailapted  to  its  situation, 
nor  is  tliere  one  in  M’liich  more  of  creative  wisdom  is 
displayoil  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  organization.  'J’o 
the  Arabs  and  otlier  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  C.  is 
at  once  wealth,  subsistence,  ainl  protection.  Tlie  milk 
furni.sln'S  them  with  a  large  part  of  their  nutriment. 
The  lle.-'h  of  the  young  animal  i.s  one  of  their  greatest 
luxuries;  of  tlie  skins  they  form  tents,  or  inamifactnre 
them  into  saddles,  harness,  pitchers,  shields,  and  many 
other  articles;  the  various  sorts  of  hair,  or  wool,  shed 
by  the  C’.,  are  wrought  into  different  fabrics;  and  its 
very  excrements  serve  as  fuel,  or  are  apjilied  to  other 
useful  purp<’8es. — These  animals  are  trained,  wlieii  ex¬ 
tremely  young,  to  the  labors  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  perform;  and  with  this  view,  when  hut  a  few  days 
old,  their  limhs  are  folded  under  their  body,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  remain  on  the  ground  while  they  are 
loaded  witli  a  weight,  which  is  gradually  increased  as 
they  increase  in  .strength.  The  pace  of  the  C.  is  a  high 
and  swinging  trot,  which,  to  person.s  unaccustomed  to 
it,  is  at  first  disagreeable  and  apparently  dangerous,  hut 
is  afterwards  tolerably  pleasant  and  secure.  The  Arit- 
hiaiis  in  general  ride  on  a  saddle  that  is  hollowed  in  the 
mi'hlle,  and  has  at  each  how  a  piece  of  wood  placed  up¬ 
right,  or  sometimes  horizontally,  by  wliicli  the  rider 
keeps  himself  in  the  seat;  and  the  animal  is  guided,  or 
stojiped,  by  means  of  a  c<ird  tliat  serves  as  a  bridle,  and 
isathxod  to  a  ring  which  is  passed  throngli  his  nostrils. 
Small  V.  carry  from  hOO  to  MH)  lbs.;  the  largest  and 
strongest  hear  1,000  lbs.  or  upwards  from  thirty  to 
thirty  five  miles  a  day;  but  those  which  are  usi'd  for 
speed  alone  are  capable  of  travelling  from  sixty  to  ninety 
miles  a  day.  Wlien  a  caravan  of  C.  arrives  at  a  resting 
or  baiting  place,  they  kneel,  and  the  cords  sustaining 
tlie  load  being  untied,  the  bales  slip  down  on  each  side. 
They  generally  sleep  (»n  their  bellies,  crouching  between 
the  hales  they  liave  carried;  the  load  is.  therefore,  re¬ 
placed  witli  great  facility.  In  an  abundant  pasture, 
they  generally  browse  as  much  in  an  hour  as  serves 
tliem  for  ruminating  all  night,  and  for  their  support 
<lutiug  the  next  day.  But  it  is  uncommon  to  find 
such  pasturage,  and  th<*y  are  said  to  prefer  nettles, 
thistles,  ca-^sia,  and  other  jnickly  vegetables,  to  the 
softest  herliage.  —  The  female  goes  with  young  twelve 
montlH,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth.  Her  milk  is 
very  rirh,  abundant,  and  thick,  but  of  rather  a  strong 
taste;  though  when  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  very 
nutritive  article  of  diet.  Breeding  and  milk-giving  C. 
are  exempte*!  from  service,  and  fed  as  well  as  possible, 
the  value  of  their  milk  being  greater  than  that  of  their 
lal»or.  The  young  C.  usually  sucks  for  twelve  months; 
but  such  a.s  are  intende<l  for  speed  are  allowed  to  suck, 
and  exempted  from  restniint  fur  two  or  three  years. 
The  C.  arrives  at  maturity  in  about  five  years,  and  the 
duration  of  it.s  life  is  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 

(ham'H-badd.,)  a.  Hump-backed; 
having  a  back  like  a  camel. 

Caiiio'loon,  n.  {ZnoL)  See  Chameleon. 

n.pJ..  or  Cvmelina.  {ZooL.)  A  tribe  of 
ruminants,  family  Boiddfr,  including  the  camels  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  Llamas  of  America. 

Caiiioli'iia,  {Z<>oL)  See  Camelid.e. 

{Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brandcdcacp.  The 
Golden  Pleasure,  C.  sattva,  a  native  of  Europe,  hut 
found  in  our  cultivat»*d  fiebU,  has  small  yellow  flowers, 
in  paniculate«l  racemes.  It  is  cultivated  in  Franco  for 
its  seeds,  from  which  an  excellent  oil  i.s  obtained. 

C'ailiOl'lia«  n.  [Called  after  Father  CaniclH^  or  Knmd. 
the  Jesuit.]  {Bf>t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  T>'ru- 
stromiacfto’..  It  contains  ten  or  twelve  species,  which  are 
jiecnliur  to  S  Asia.  They  are  lofly  evergreen  shrni's, 
with  large  beautiful  flowers,  varying  from  white  to  red, 
and  rose  color.  The  prim-ipal  species  is  the  C,J(tponir.a, 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  introdu«*eii  hyCanielli  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  1739.  For  many  years  this  liandsome  plant 
was  only  found  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  curious  or  scientific 
botanist.  Now  it  is  cultivated  throughout  N.  America 
and  Europe  with  us  great  ardor  as  the  rose  or  dahlia. 
Numerous  varieties  have  been  produced,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  not  fewer,  it  is  .said,  than  1,500  are  known. 
The  trade  in  camellias  is  one  of  very  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  U.  States  as  in  EuropiL  C.  S'lsanfiiui., 
the  Sasanqua  tea,  is  a  native  of  China,  and  produces 


enow-xvhite  flowers.  The  leaves  when  dried  have  nsweef 
emc*ll.  and  are  mixed  with  tea  to  give  it  a  grateful  odor 
The  Chinese  women  use  a  decoction  to  wash  their  hair 
with.  From  the  nut  is  expresseil  an  oil  which  is  cun- 
sidereil  equal  to  the  best  which  comes  from  Florence. 

olei^fera  yields  also  a  valuable  oil  much  esteemed  in 
China. 

i'am^olopard,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Giraffe. 

Cainolopar'cla^iiS”-  (Astrou.)  The  camelopard. a 
constellation  made  by  Heveiius  out  of  the  unfornnsl 
stars  which  He  scattered  between  Perseus,  Auriga,  the 
liead  of  Ursa  Major,  and  the  Polo  iStar.  It  contains  58 
small  stars,  the  five  largest  of  which  are  only  of  the 
4th  magnitude. 

I'amolol,  n.  (rbw.)  See  Camlet. 

(Lit.)  The  name  of  the  town  wh<*re  tradition  states 
King  Arthur  kept  his  court.  —  “ Many-towered  Ciimc- 
lot."  —  'J'f.miyMrn. 

Caui'elry,  n.  A  place  where  camels  are  collected  to 
be  laden  and  unladen.  —  A. 

CaiBielN  Ktinip,  or  C'amor»  liack  Monti- 
tain.,  ill  Venaor/t,  oneof  the  highest  peaks  oftheGicen 
Mountain.'* :  height  4,188  feet. 

I'aiii'ol-stvariotvor,  n.  Applied  to  a  weakly  .redu- 
luiLs  person,  or  to  one  who  is  punclilions  in  small  mat¬ 
ters  while  negligent  of  greater. —  Worcester. 

C’aillOO.  {ham'dd.)  n.  [It.  camineo;  Lat.  g^mma^  a  gem.] 
{Fine  ArLs*.)  A  term  applied  to  gems  of  different  colors 
sculptured  in  relief.  The  art  of  engraving  on  gems 
boasts  of  high  antiquity,  having  been  practised  wilh 
Various  degrees  of  success  by  tbe  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Koinaiis.  It  Mas  revived  in  Italy  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  and  is  even  at  the  present  day  cultivated  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  The  C.  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
confined  to  the  agate,  onyx,  ami  sard,  w  hich,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  their  strata,  wa  re  better  suited  to  dis¬ 
play  the  arti.st's  talents:  hut  they  are  also  oceasioiially 
found  exe<  iited  on  opal,  beryl,  or  emerald,  and  even  on 
a  sort  of  lactitious  stone,  tlie  VUruw  ohsidionum  of 
Pliny,  distinguished  by  the  modent.s  as  the  antique  paste. 
(^EiiCgcL  Metrop.)  One  of  the  most  lamous  C.  is  the 
onyx  at  jiresent  in  Paris  called  the  Apothtosis  of  Avgvs- 
tus.  It  is  one  loot  in  height,  and  10  inches  in  width. 
Cameo  is  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  written  Camaieu. 

Caiii'era,  n.  [Lat.,  a  chamber.]  (Arc//.)  In  Greek 
arcliitecture.  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof,  covering,  or  ceil¬ 
ing,  formed  by  ciicnlar  bands  or  beams  of  wood,  over 
the  intervals  of  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread;  tliey  resembled,  in  their  construction,  the 
hooped  aw  nings  now  ciunmonly  in  use. 

— The  lorm  of  tlie  camera  ohscura  useil  in  photography. 

C'aiiieralis'tio,  a.  Pertaining  to  public  revenue  and 
finance. 

Cani^ralis'tios.  n.  sitig.  [Fr.  camtrahsHipie.,  from  N. 
Lat.  eaiutruli.'da.  financier.]  {Poht.  Earn.)  Tlie  science 
of  public  finance,  or  that  branch  of  political  economy 
which  comprises  the  means  of  raising  and  disposing  of 
pulilic  revenue. 

Cniiiora  L.iii‘i<ln,  {kdm'e-rd  loo-$e-dd.)  [Lat.,  li^-ht 
chamber.]  {0]>tics.)  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  for  the  purpose  of  enai>ling  any  one,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to 
delineate  distant  objects,  or  trace  the  outlines  of  land¬ 
scapes,  &c.,  with  perfect 
aci'uracy.  It  consists  of  a 
quadrangular  glass  prism, 
a,  5,  c.  //,  by  means  of 
which  ray.s  of  light  are 
bent,  by  two  reflections, 
into  a  path  at  right  angles 
to  their  ]>reviou6  direction. 

A  ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  0  enters  the  face  of 
the  prism  at  «,  and  con¬ 
tinues  its  course  in  a 
straight  line  till  it  meets  the  adjacent  side  of  the  prism 
at  5,  ami  making  witli  it  a  very  acute  angle,  is  wholly 
reflected  in  tlie  direction  he.  Ate  It  again  meets  the 
side  of  tlie  prism,  and  is  in  like  manner  reflected  in  the 
dir<‘ction  c  E.  The  eye  being  [daced  at  E,  sees  the  im¬ 
age  ot  the  object  on  the  surface  of  the  prism  at  c,  and 
refers  it  to  P,  on  a  plane  M  N,  w  liieh  may  be  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  white  jiaper.  The  point  of  a  pencil  can 
also  be  seen  on  the  paper,  and  thus  the  accurate  outline 
of  the  object  may  be  traced.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this 
the  proper  form  wliich  the  crystal  should  have  By  the 
laws  of  optics,  the  size  of  the  picture  w  ill  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  object  delineated,  that  the  distance  of 
the  eye  from  the  pa[ier  bears  to  the  distance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Hence,  in  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  size 
of  the  picture,  the  jirisni  is  mounted  in  a  brass  frame, 
supported  by  brass  tubes  capable  of  being  lengthened 
or  shorteiieii  at  jileasure,  A  thin  brass  plate,  affixed  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pri.sin,  and  having  a. small  hole 
in  it  for  tlie  observer  to  look  tliroiigii,  keeps  the  eye  in 
its  proper  ])lace,  ami  procures  steiuliness  of  visicii.  A 
convex  lens  may  be  placed  over  the  liole  in  the  brass 
plate,  for  the  piirpose  of  magnifying  the  image;  ora 
concave  lens  placeil  befiire  the  prism  at  a  will  adapt  it 
to  short-sighted  persons.  The  instniinent  is  extremely 
convenient  on  account  of  its  portability.  There  are 
vai  ious  irnprovenient.s  and  modification.s  of  the  camera 
lucula,  the  best  of  which  is  that  contrived  by  Signor 
Amici  of  Modena,  in  which  a  triangular  prism  is  com¬ 
bined  w'ith  a  plate  of  glass  having  parallel  surfaces. 
The  camera  lucida  has  been  most  successfully  employed 
in  delineating  the  forms  of  wonder-and  beauty  revealed 
by  the  microscope.  The  instrument  used  for  tliis  pur¬ 
pose  resembles  that  commonly  applied  to  landscape-draw¬ 
ing,  hut  is  provi<led  with  a  fitting,  which  adapts  it  to  the 
eye-piece  of  the  microscope.  Tiie  sted  disc  of  Sommer- 
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ing  is  tisH  by  many  microscopic  draughtsmen  instead 
of  tlie  camera.  Tliis  contrivance  is  a  little  disc  of  pid- 
isbed  steel,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45®  with  the  eye-piece, 
so  as  to  receive  the  magnified  image  of  the  object  and 
reflect  it  upwards  upon  the  retina  td  the  observer.  Tlie 
disc  is  smaller  tlian  the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
drawinjr-pencil  can  at  the  same  time  be  seen  very  well 
as  it  traces  the  image  apjmretjlly  thrown  down  on  the 
paper  beneath.  M’lien  either  the  camera  or  steel  disc  is 
list'd,  tlie  iKxly  of  the  microscope  must,  if  possible,  be 
placed  horizontally. 

Caiii'emObMCiira,  n.,  (ohs-l-u'ra.)  [fvat.,  dark  cham¬ 
ber.]  An  apparatus  by  wliicli  tlie  image.s  of 

external  objects  are  thrown  on  a  white  surface,  and 
represented  in  a  vivid  manner  in  tiieir  jiroper  colors, 
shapes,  &c.  Hence  the  apparatus  maybe  used  for  the 
purposes  of  delineation,  as  well  as  the  camera  luci<la ; 
l5iu  as  it  is  from  its  constructhm  less  convenient,  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  production  of  images  or  pictures 
upon  surfaces  sensitive  to  light  in  the  art  of  photogra- 
pliy,  and  camenw  of  great  optical  perfection  are  now 
con8lruct«*d  for  this  purpose.  The  common  camera  oh- 
scura  is  thus  constructed:  Throijgli  a  convex  lens,  or 
small  circular  hole  at  C,  the  light  is  admitted  into  a 
darkened  room  or  box,  so  that  rays  proceeding  from  au 
object  A  B,  and  falling  on 
a  white  ground  within 
the  room,  paintan  imago 
of  the  object  in  it  in  an 
inverted  i>o8ition,  a  b. 

Sometimes  a  mirror  D  is 
placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  box,  nmkingan angle 
of  45°  with  its  sides,  wliereby  the  image  is  thrown  down 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box  at  a  b,  and  by  means  ot  the 
reflection  restored  to  its  natural  position.  The  best 
ground  for  receiving  the  image  is  plaster  of  Paris,  form¬ 
ed  somewhat  concave.  The  image  is  view’ed  through  au 
oblong  aperture  cut  in  thebtix.  The  most  perfect  ca¬ 
mera  obscura  is  formed  by  placing  an  inclined  mirror  in 
H  revolving  frame  at  the  top  of  a  building,  by  which  the 
rays  are  thrown  down  on  a  convex  lens  in  the  roof,  and 
the  images  of  all  the  surrounding  objects  received  on  a 
table.  The  images  being  accompanied  by  the  motions 
belonging  to  the  objects,  a  very  pleasing  jncturo  is 
formed.  The  invention  of  tlie  camera  obscura  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Baptista  Porta,  who  lived  iu  the  ICth  cen¬ 
tury. —  See  PnOTOQRAPHT. 

Caiiiora'ria,  n.  [Named  after  Joachim  Camcranw.^.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Apoci/nacerf.  The  speejes 
C.  lahfolia,  native  of  S.  America,  is  named  tlie  Bastard 
Manchineel-tree,  from  its  resemblance  in  i^uality  to 
that  formiilable  tree. 

CamerariiiA,  Joachim,  (kdm'e-rair'f-us,)  a  German 
scholar,  b.  at  Bamberg,  1500.  He  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  was  made  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  Nuremberg,  ainl  afterwards  removed  to  Leipsic  to 
superintend  the  univerbity  of  that  city.  He  aided  his 
friend  Melancthou  in  drawing  up  the  famous  Coji/ession 
of  Augsburg,  and  wrote  some  valuable  hooks,  mostly  on 
cl.assical  an  i  religious  matters.  1).  1574  —  His  son,  Joa¬ 
chim,  B.  1554,  made  botany  his  favorite  study.  B.  at 
Nuremberg,  1508. 

CaiiiVrate,  v,  a.  [Lat.  camrratus,  from  cumero,  from 
camera  ;  Celt,  cam,  crt»oked,  curved.]  {Arch.)  To  build 
in  the  foNu  of  a  vault  or  cell. 

Caiii'eratetl,  p.  a.  (Arch.)  Having  the  form  of  a  vault; 
arched;  ns,  camerated  roof  of  a  chnrcli. 

(Conch.)  A  term  applied  to  the  shells  of  certain  Ce¬ 
phalopoda  which  are  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into 
a  series  of  chambers  traversed  by  u  siphon.  Most  of  the 
species  are  now  extinct. 

C'aniera'tioii,  n.  earner  at  io.\  (Arch.)  The  vault¬ 

ing  or  formation  of  an  arch. 

Camerriio,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Macerata,  5 
in.  S.S.W.  of  Ancona.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a 
fine  cathedral  and  other  public  buildings.  J/a/#/.  Silk. 
P<,p.  13,039. 

€anierliii's;:o«  n.  (Same  K%chamh>rla{n.)  A  title  given 
to  one  of  the  cardinals  who  administers  the  principal 
affiiirs  of  civil  government  at  Rome. 

Cam'eron*  Rsv.  RtCHARo.  8**e  C\MERoyiANS. 

Cain'eroii,  in  Georgia,  a  jiost-ofticc  of  Screven  co. 

I'ainVroii,  in  Jllinoisy  a  village  of  McDonough  co.,  8 
m.  S.W.  of  Galesburg. 

— A  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

i'aiii'eron,  in  Missourt,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  35 
rn.  E.  of  St.  Joseph  ;  pop.  1.428. 

Caill'oron.  in  AVw  I’»r/.*,  a  post-village  and  townsliiji 
of  Steuben  co.;  pop.  1,334. 

Cain'oron.  in  X.  CaroUna,  a  P.  O.  of  New  Hanover  co. 
in  O'lio,  a  posbHtflice  of  Monroe  co. 

CaiiiVr<»ii,  in  Penn.it/lvania,  a  N.W.  central  co.;  area, 
4lKJ8<pin.;  drained  by  Sinnemahoning  Creek.  iSurJ'ace. 
Undulating.  Oip.  Shippen.  Pop.’^^AT^. 

—A  post-village  of  Cameron  county. 

— .4  towii.ship  of  Northumberland  co.;  pop.  603. 

Cani'eroii,  in  71'j;a.'?,a  S.  county,  bordering  <»n  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  separated  from  Mexico  by  the  Rio 
Grande.  Area,  about  3,U(K)  sq.  m.  The  sod  is  genemlly 
fertile.  There  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  Sal  <lel  Rey,  would  furnish  inexhaustible 
quantities.  Cap.  Brownsville.  Pop.  10,999. 

Cam>ron«  in  Texas,  n  precinct,  <  ap  of  Milan  co.,  on 
Little  River.  58  m.  N.E.  from  Austin  City;  ]utp.  3,697. 

Caiii'oroii,  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  township  of  Marshall  co., 
28  in.  S.S.E.  of  Whaeling  ;  pop.  1,627. 

Caiiiero'iiiaiis,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  flisl.)  The  followers  of 
one  Richard  Cameron,  who  enten*d  S.inijnhar.  Scotland, 
22d  June,  lOM),  and  maiie  a  public  declaration  that 
CUarlvs  II.  had,  by  usurpation  over  civil  and  religious 


liberllofi.  forfeited  all  right  to  the  crow  n.  They  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Presbyterians,  refused  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  propoHiMl  by  Charles  II.,  and  demanded 
the  rigorou.s  observance  of  the  ‘•Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant  ”  received  by  Parliament,  25tli  Sept.,  1643.  They 
are,  on  this  account,  frequently  called  Covenayiters  (7.  v). 
Cameron  was  killed  in  a  skirmi.sh  with  the  royal  troops, 
20th  duly,  1C80,  ami  his  followers  were  dispersed.  Tliey 
puhlibhetl  declarations  against  the  te.st  of  1681,  12tli 
Jan.,  1682;  against  the  royal  authority.  2Mh  Oct.,  1084, 
and  28th  Slay,  1685.  The  (’renewed  the  covenants  in 
1712,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery  called 
tlie  Ueformed  Presbytery,  Ist  Aug.,  1743.  Tliey  are  still 
existing  in  Scotland,  as  a  sumll  but  tenacious  bmly,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  otliur  sects.  Tlie  entire  number  is  estimated 
at  about  6,U00.  The  staiulard.s  of  tlie  i  hurch  are  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  larger  and  shorter 
catecliisni,  and  a  I'estimony,  authorized  and  issued  by 
tlie  Synod  in  1839. 

I'aiii'eroiiite.H,  n.  pi.  (Reel.  Hist.)  Some  French  Cal¬ 
vinists,  the  followers  of  John  Cameron,  are  tlius  desig¬ 
nated.  Ho  was  B.  at  Glasgow'  in  1580,  and  in  1600  went 
to  France,  whore  he  lield  professorshijis  at  Sedan  and 
Saunmr.  Moslieim  .says  that  this  divine  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  “devised  a  method  of  uniting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Genevans  resjiecting  thedivine  decrees,  as  expounded  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  who  hold 
tliat  the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  race.’' 
Tliey  were  also  called //ypoMotica?  UniversalisU.  Came¬ 
ron.  who  w  as  stabbed  in  the  streets  of  Montauban,  l>.  in 
162.5. 

<'niiieroii  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 

Cailierooiifs  ,  in  .Africa,  a  river  falling  into  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  near  Lat  4°  N.,  Lon.  9°  4U'  E. — A  cape  whiclj 
is  on  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  this  river.  —  A  peak 
about  13,000  feet  above  sea,  the  highest  point  ofa  range  of 
mountains  of  the  same  name, Lat.  4°  13'N.,  Lon.  9°  10' E. 

Cain'eta,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Tocuntius,  85  m. 
18.  W.  of  Para  or  Ih'lem ;  pnp.  21,625. 

C'aiiliria,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mitchell 
CO.,  .30  m.  S.  of  Alhany ;  pop.  2-89. 

Caiiiil'liiH.  in  Xew  Ytrrk,  a  tow  nship  and  village  of 
Onondaga  co.,  7  m.  W.  of  Syracuse ;  poo.  of  twp.  2,423. 

Cainil'liiH,  Marcus  Flrius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century  after  tiie  foundation  tif  that 
city.  There  is  so  much  of  the  fabulous  in  all  that  is 
ti>ld  about  him,  that  one  might  very  reasonably  suppose 
that  Livy  and  Plutarch  have  derived  the  traditions  re- 
spueting  this  warrior  from  some  old  poem.  (Niebuhr, 
II  li.,  vol.  ii.  p.  47*2.)  That  there  was  such  a  person, 
and  that  his  actions  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
ciuuitrymen,  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted.  C.  w;is  cre¬ 
ated  dictator  five  times,  and  triumphed  four  times,  but 
never  servi'd  tlie  oflico  of  consul.  (Plutarch,  Qxmill. 
init.)  His  first  dictatorship  was  in  the  lUlh  year  of  the 
siege  of  Veii,  which  was  taken  by  him  prolmbly  by 
means  of  a  mine,  by  whicli  part  of  the  wall  w'as  over- 
tlirown.  He  al.so  conquered  the  Faliscans,  wlio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legeiul,  yielded  unconditionally  to  him  in  con- 
6e*picnce  of  his  generosity  in  restoring  to  them  their 
children,  Avhom  a  traitorous  schoolmaster  had  delivered 
into  his  hands.  (Plubirch,  Camill.  x.)  Ho  was  im- 
P“:iched,  in  A.  U.  C.  3i>4,  by  the  tribune  L.  Apuleius,  on  a 
charge  of  peculation  in  the  distribution  of  the  plunder 
of  Veii,  and  his  guilt  was  so  manifest  that  even  his  own 
clients  could  not  acquit  him.  (Liv.  v.32.)  Carnilhis  retireil 
to  Anlea,aud  lived  there  as  an  till  tlie  battle  of 

the  Alliaaml  thecapture  of  Romo;  hethen  took  uparms 
for  Ids  country,  and  led  the  Anleates  against  the  Gauls, 
over  whom  ho  obtained  some  ailvantages.  At  length 
tho  people,  sensiide  of  the  necessity  <*f  his  recall,  re¬ 
stored  him  to  his  civic  rights,  and  after  two  battles,  the 
one  fought  in  tho  city,  and  the  other  on  the  road  to 
Gahii,  ho  completely  exterminated  tho  invading  army. 
In  his  fourth  dictatorship  he  had  some  more  disputes 
witli  tho  plebeians,  in  consequence  of  which  he  abdicated 
his  ollico.  (Liv.  vi.  38.)  He  died  of  tho  jilague  B.  c.  36.’i. 
His  son  ami  brother  were  also  eminent  men;  but,  with 
those  exceptions,  no  one  of  his  family,  acoriling  to  Ta¬ 
citus  (Anna/,  ii.  5*2),  obtained  military  renown  till  the 
age  of  Tiberius,  when  Furius  Camillus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  triumphed  ovit  the  Numidians.  The  sou  of  tins 
Camillus  raised  a  rebellion  in  Dalmatia  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor ;  but  in  afew 
da^s  his  soldiers  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  Camil- 
rommitteil  suicide. 

[Lat.]  According  to  Pliny,  a  smelting 

furnace. 

Csi'Biiioii*  n.  [Fr.]  (.Vi7.)  A  kind  of  tumbril  or  wagon 
u.sed  tor  tlie  transport  tif  cannon. 

ihiiiiisa  (t4>,  it.  [Fr.  cami.iade,  from 
0.  Fr.  caz/ibs*!,  sliirt.]  (.Mil.)  A  shirt  formerly  worn  by 
soldiers  over  their  armor  or  uniform,  in  order  to  recog¬ 
nize  one  another  in  the  dark,  duringa  night  attack,  (o.) 

— A  night  attack  made  uu  au  enemy  by  soldiers  wearing 
tho  cumisailo. 

•'  They  hi\tl  appointed  the  same  night,  ...  to  have  given  a  ca- 
miaado  upuu  the  English.  '  —  Hayward. 

Cani'iHards,  r?.  pL  (French  Hist.)  Tlie  title  given  to 
the  Protestant  insurgents  lii  the  Cevennes,  alter  the 
revocation  <*f  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  from  having  worn  their 
shirts  over  their  dress  by  way  of  disguise,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  some  nocturnal  attacks.  Their  principal  leader. 
Cavalier,  succeede*!  so  far  as  to  effect  a  capitulation  in 
their  favor,  w  ith  tho  French  govt.  He  suhseipiently  en¬ 
tered  the  English  service,  and  at  his  death  was  governor 
of  Jersey. 

C'am'iHated,  a.  Dressed  with  a  shirt  over  uniform,  Ac. 

I'asii'let,  n.  [Fr.  camHot ;  {iv.  kamelode.]  Literally,  a 
camePs  skin,  or  a  garment  made  of  the  same.  A  stuff 
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originally  made  of  camel’s  hair,  now  made  chiefly  of 
wool  or  goat's  hair.  (Sometimes  written  canielot.) 

"  He  had  on  him  a  gown,  ...  of  a  kind  of  water  camlet."— Bacon, 

C’ain'lt'tccl,  a.  Undulating  like  camlet;  vcincHl. 

<’aiii'liii9  or  Crtim'liii,  iu  ‘Inland,  b.  parish  of  ca 
Antrim. 

^’am'ina,  in  Ireland,  a  parisli  of  co.  Roscommon. 

i'niii'masi,  Ca'iuas*  n.  (Hot.)  Sec  Camassi.a. 

i'aiii  mock,  n.  [A.  S.j  (Hot.)  See  Ono.nib. 
t'a'iiKviia*.  See  Muse.s,  (Thk.) 

<’ailloeili4«  Luiz  DE,  (kandif'ms,)  (he  greatest  poet  of 
Portugal,  B.  at  Lisbon  about  1524.  After  having  stud¬ 
ied  at  Coimbra,  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  fell  in  love  with 
a  lady  of  honor,  was  banished  by  royal  authority  to 
Santarem,  joined  the  expedition  of  John  III.  against 
Morocco,  and  lost  his  riglit  eye  in  a  naval  engagement 
with  the  Moors  in  theStraits  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return 
to  Lisbon,  his  bravery  as  a  soldier  was  no  more  honored 
than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  Disappointed  in  all  his  hopes, 
lie  determined  to  leave  forever  his  native  land,  and  sailed 
for  India,  1553.  Offended  by  certain  abu.ses  o!  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  authorities  in  India,  C.  ventured  to  expose  them 
in  a  satire,  entitlcfl  Pisparates  na  y/idia,  “  FcJlies  in 
India,”  in  which  he  treated  even  the  viceroy  with  ridi¬ 
cule.  For  this  offence  the  p'^>et  was  banished,  1556,  to 
Macao,  where  he  lived  several  years,  and  was  engaged 
in  writing  Os  Ltisiadas.  In  1561  he  was  recalled  from 
his  banishment.  Unhappily,  in  returning  to  G<»a,  he 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  lost  all  his  property,  excepting 
his  ej)ic  poem.  After  other  wanderings  and  misfortunes, 
C.  took  ship  for  Lisbon,  wliere  he  arrived  in  1569.  Ho 
dedicated  The  Lusiad  to  the  young  king,  Sebastian,  who 
bestowed  on  C.  a  very  small  pension,  ami  permi.*<8ion  to 
remain  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Even  tliE  small  pittance 
was  taken  away  after  the  death  of  Sebastian,  and  C.  was 
left  in  such  poverty  tliat  a  faithful  Indian  servant 
bi'gged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  the  siipiiort  of  the 
great  epic  poet  of  Portugal.  (Vs  lyric  poems,  written 
during  this  time  of  destitution,  contain  many  pathetic 
lamentations.  He  died  obscurely  in  the  hospital  at  Lis- 
b«»n,  1579.  The  Lusiatl(Os  Lusiados.^"  the  LusitaniuDs,”) 
celebrates  the  chief  events  in  (he  history  of  Portugal. 
Among  the  most  famous  passages  are  the  tragical  story 
of  Inez  de  Castro,  ami  the  apparition  of  the  giant  Ada- 
mastor,  who  appears  as  tlie  Sjiirit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco 
de  Gama,  when  crossing  the  Cape.  The  versification  of 
The.  Lusiad  is  extremely  charming.  Patriotic  seiiti- 
nienls  pervade  the  whole  work.  Besides  his  ejiic  poem, 
C,  wrote  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  sa¬ 
tires,  ep^^tles,  and  three  comedies.  The  best  edition  of 
The.  Lusiad  was  puhli.sht'ii  in  Paris,  in  1823.  This  cele¬ 
brated  poem  has  been  translated  into  all  modern  lan¬ 
guages. 

Cainogtie*  (kam'og.)  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  7  m. 
from  L,ago  Jmgano,  height  8,h00  feet. 

Camoarl  I*  (A*am'oZ-y,)  a  towm  of  N.  Italy,  built  in  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Genoa  city  ; 
pop.  6,^11. 

C’aBii'oliii«  in  Ireland,B  town  of  co.  Wexford,  on  the 
river  Bann. 

C'aiu'oiiiile,  C'liam'omilo«  n.  [Clr.  chamaimeirm, 
earth-apple,  from  its  flowers  smelling  like  apples.] 
(Hot.)  See  Anthemis. 

C’aiiiOMflot,  (Adm-oo'yifii,)  n.  p'r.]  (Mil.)  When  sappers 
and  miners  have  driven  a  gallery  close  to  any  part  of 
the  works  of  a  besieged  town,  a  countermine  is  some¬ 
times  made  by  the  besieged,  charged  with  a  composition 
80  called,  the  explosion  of  whicli  destroys  the  works  of 
the  attacking  party,  and  kills  or  injures  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trenches  with  its  intolerable  and  suffo¬ 
cating  (Mlor. 

Ca'monK,  Camoys'*  a.  [Fr.  camus,  flat-nosed,  from 
Lat.  cam«ra,<,  crookeil.j  Flat ;  level ;  depressed ; — spoken 
of  the  nose.  (0.) 

“  Many  Spaniards,  .  .  .  have  not  worn  out  the  camoye  nose 
nnto  this  day.  "  —  Browne. 

Canip4  n.  [A.  S.  camp;  Fr.  camp  ;  Dan.  and  Sw’ed.  A*am/); 
Ger.  kampf;  Lat.  campus,  a  field  or  plain.]  Tho  ground 
on  which  an  army  pitch  tlieir  tents;  ground  or  spot  on 
which  any  collection  of  tents  are  erected. 

From  camp  to  camp,  ,  .  ■  the  hum  of  either  army 
Stilly  sounds.'  -  Shake. 

— series  of  huts,  tents,  Ac.,  orderly  arranged:  as,  a 
miner’s  camp.  (Used  iu  the  sense  of  icmporury  habibi- 
tion. 

(Mil.)  The  station  of  an  army,  with  its  artillery,  bag¬ 
gage,  and  other  aoces.sorie.s,  when  it  has  taken  the  field 
for  purposes  of  war.  'fhe  history  of  camps  Involves  that 
of  the  military  art  in  all  ages  an«I  in  all  conntries  Tho 
Laeediemonian.s  appear  among  the  first  jieople  who  di¬ 
rected  their  attoiition  to  this  subject,  'riieir  camps, 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  w’ere  of  a  circular  form, 
which  was  said  to  possess  the  advantage  that  from  the 
centre,  where  the  general  with  the  flower  of  the  troops 
lay,  help  could  soonest  be  affonhHl  to  any  point  men¬ 
aced  by  the  enemy.  The  other  States  of  Greece,  Mace¬ 
donia.  ami  Carthage,  adojited  the  same  leading  princi¬ 
ple,  but  accommodated  Ihetbrm  and  disposition  of  their 
camps  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  ground  w’hieh 
they  intended  to  occupy.  It  was  from  the  Romans  that 
the  art  of  castrametalion  first  acquired  any  sysli  inatic 
regularity.  The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  invariably 
quadrangular;  it  was  8urrounde<l  by  regular  intrench- 
inents.  and  wjusso  admirably  arranged  that  each  cohort, 
legion,  and  individual  knew  exactly  the  point  which  he 
ought  to  occupy,  and  the  part  to  which  instant  attention 
should  he  directeil  in  tho  event  of  alarm.  In  modern 
times,  and  prior  to  tho  use  of  cannon,  it  is  supposed  tliat 
European  armies  were  encamped  In  the  field  on  a  plan  sim¬ 
ilar  in  general  principle.s  to  that  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
the  ground  being  marked  out  and  a  position  lissignod  to 
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each  division.  But  the  practice  of  grouping  the  tents 
or  hutd  in  the  form  of  a  »<juiire  or  circle  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  8o!ne  two  centuries  or  more,  to  jivoicl  ex¬ 
posing  tlie  army  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  one  mass; 
and  it  is  now  considered  better  to  place  the  tents  along 
an  extended  front,  each  regiment  occupying  the  position 
it  would  take  if  tlie  army  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  and  the  tents  not  showing  a  greater  extent  in 
front  than  the  regiment  would  occupy  wlien  drawn  np 
two  deep.  A  battalion  1,000  strong  would  therefore  re¬ 
quire  a  space  in  front  of  abt.  1,000  ft.  for  the  extent  of  the 
line  of  tents,  iis  it  would  occupy  this  space  when  tlrawn 
up  in  rtle.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  drawn  np  two  <ieep, 
consisting  of  eight  troops  of  eighty  men  each,  wmild  oc¬ 
cupy  a  front  of  'J60  feet.  The  tents  for  the  infantry  are 
placed  in  rows  at  right  angles  to  the  front;  the  tents  of 
the  captains  and  subalterns  occupy  another  lino;  and 
the  tents  of  the  field-officers,  the  sutler’s  tent,  and  the 
fleM-olBcers’  horses,  are  groupeil  behind  tliese.  The 
tents  of  tho  advanced-guard  are  placetl  about  600  ft.  to 
the  front,  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion,  and  tho  tents  of 
tho  rear-guanl  are  pitched  abi>ut  fifty  feot  to  tlie  rear 
of  the  fiutlor’s  tent.  The  r'gimeut  parailes  in  front  of 
tho  first  line  of  tents,  between  these  and  the  tents  of  the 
advanced-guard.  A  somewhit  similar  arrangement  is 
adopted  for  cavalry ;  the  tents  of  the  privates  are  pitchetl 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  front,  and  tlio  horses  are 
picketed  between  them.  When  an  army  is  encamped, 
the  infantry  is  generally  dispose  I  in  tho  centre  in  two 
lines,  with  the  reserve  occupying  an>ther  line  In  the 
rear:  the  cavalry  is  place  1  on  eilh-T  side,  and  the 
artillery  is  placed  on  tho  ffanks  with  Iho  cavalry,  or  in 
the  rear.  SVhen  an  encampment  is  forrned,  great  at¬ 
tention  is  always  paid  to  the  p)sition  of  tlie  grouml 
around  it,  and  ail  approaches  are  fortified  against  attack 
by  rodouhts  and  intrenchmonts.  Advaiicetl  gn  irds  arc 
also  thrown  out  all  aromiil  to  gu  inl  against  surprise  or 
sudden  attack.  —  See  Lines  of  Invh  inoeiment. 

•—The  whole  body  of  persons  encainpml  in  the  same  spot, 
as  of  soldiers,  miners,  travellers,  Ac. 

“  Next  to  tecure  our  camp  and  naval  pow’r*.'*  —  Pope. 

{Agric.)  A  mound  of  earth  for  the  storage  of  potatoes, 
Ac.,  for  protection  against  frost.  (Called  Jtlso  barrotv, 
pif,  and  hog.) 

—A  game  at  ball,  anciently  pra<-ti8ed  in  England. 

— 1»  a.  To  encamp,  or  lodge  in  tents,  os  an  army,  or  trav¬ 
ellers. 

*•  Had  our  (treat  palace  tho  capacity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  would  all  sup  together.”  —  Shalu. 

— V.  I.  To  pitch  a  camp ;  to  encamp.  —  S;*©  Encvmp. 

“  They  camped  out  at  night.”  —  M'.  Irving. 

Cnntp,  in  Iowa.,  a  township  of  Polk  co.;  pop.  1,558. 

y  h)  ^  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Salerno,  cap.  ofdist.,  siirrmnded  by  high  uijuntain.s,  18 
m.  R.  of  Saierno.  Ftp.  10,601. 

CAinpii.gi’iia  <li  i  district  of  Southern  Italy, 

and  embracing  one  of  the  m  >st  unhealthy  tracts  In  that 
petilnsul.t,  if  not  in  Kurope.  The  Campagnt  extends 
along  the  western  coast  for  nearly  70  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  40,  and  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  tlie  States 
of  the  Church.  8<»uth  and  east  by  Naples,  and  we.st  by 
the  Mediterranean,  here  called  the  'I’nscan  Sea.  The 
ground,  which  never  rises  above  20  )  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  almost  entirely  volcanic,  and  tlie  lakes  are  foi'ined  by 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoiis.  The  vapors  ri.siiig  from 
this  district,  ami  e.speclally  the  Solfitnra.,  produce 
the  pestilential  atmo.sphero  styl'-d  Aria  CFtioa.  Some 
of  the  popes,  e.specially  iMus  VI.,  li  ive  endeavored  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  an  1.  during  the  dominion 
of  tlie  Prench  in  Italy,  (ieneral  Miollis  mtdo  great  im¬ 
provements  in  drainage,  timber-plautin  and  cultivation 
in  the  Campjigna.  The  name  of  Fumpngwi  di  Foma  was 
adopted  in  the  Mi<Mle  Ages,  to  «lUting!ilsh  the  country 
from  the  neighboring  Campania,  or  ('ampagna  Felice.^  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

<'ain|>»K‘iiol,  {kam-pan'yol,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Zovl.)  See 
ME.iDOW-MOUSE. 

Cavnpai;pn,  (kam-pdn\)  n.  [Fr.  campagn^;  It.  ca>n- 
P'tgni^  from  Lat.  campnx,  an  open  field.]  An  open 
field;  a  large,  level  tract  of  country. 

•*  Where  Tiber  rolls  majestic  to  the  raaio. 

And  talteus,  as  he  runs,  the  fair  campaign.”  —  Garth. 

(.l/*7.)  A  term  applicid  to  a  series  of  o]>er.itions  in  war¬ 
fare.  by  which  any  iuiportant  oml  is  achieved.  It  was 
formerly  taken  to  mean  that  which  was  done  hy  an 
army  between  tho  time  that  it  left  its  wiiit«'r-i|uarters 
for  active  operations  in  the  fieM  «luring  tlie  summer 
months,  until  it  eutensl  tliern  again.  During  this  time 
the  sohliers  were  uinler  canvas,  or  witliuut  shelter  in 
the  open  field ;  and  lienee  the  name. 

— r.  i.  To  servo  in  a  campaign. 

Campaii;:nor,  {ka>n-p(ln'r,)  n.  One  who  serves  in  a 
campaign  ;  a  veteran;  an  oldsoMier;  one  who  has  been 
under  the  enemy's  fire.  “  She  was  an  old  cainpaigiytr.''' 
T'larkf.ray. 

Cainpaii.  (Jcam'pa.,)  a  valley  and  small  town  of  France 
in  the  rece.sses  of  tho  Pyrenees,  dep.  of  the  Upper  Py¬ 
renees.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  at  the  source  of  the 
Adotir,  an<l  comprehend.-»  in  reality  two  valleys,  one  of 
them  wator(*«l  by  tho  Adour,  ami  the  other  ]>y  the  Tras- 
ports,  a  tributary  of  tho  A«iour.  The  delightful  scenery 
of  the  valley  of  Campan  forms  one  of  the  attracti«uis  of 
the  neighboring  watering-place  BagnAres-dfi-IJigorro.  the 
most  fretjuenteil  in  this  part  of  France.  The  little  town 
of  Campan  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A*l<»nr,  a  short 
distance  above  Bagneres.  The  Ibc  <lu  Mi<li  do  Bigorre, 
which  overlooks  the  valley,  rises  to  the  height  of  U.5U  ft. 

Cam'pan,  Jeanne  Louise  Henreette,  n.  at  Paris,  1751 
At  16  years  of  age  she  was  appointed  reader  to  the, 
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princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  In  1770  she  married 
M.  C,  and  was  soon  after  apptuiited  first  lady  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Marie  Antoinette,  then  daiiphiness.  She 
remained  witli  Marie  Antoinette  during  her  hushand’e 
reign,  and  was  with  her  in  the  first  scenes  of  the  Kevo- 
Intioii,  np  to  tlie  sioriniiig  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  lUth 
of  August,  wlien  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life. 
lh*ing  forbidden  to  follow  her  mistress  to  her  prison  in 
tho  Temple,  she  retired  into  the  country,  and  at  last 
opeEied  a  boarding-school  at  St.  (ierinain-en-Laye.  The 
establi.shment  prospered,  ami  was  patronized  by  Jose¬ 
phine  Beauharnais,  w'hosent  herdangiiter  liortense  to  it. 
In  IHU6,  when  Napoleon  founded  tho  establishment  at 
Kconen  for  the  ilaiighters  ami  sisters  of  the  officers  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  appointed  Madame  to  siiper- 
inteEid  it.  After  the  restoration,  the  school  of  Ecoiieii 
being  suppressed,  Madame  C.  retired  to  Mantes,  where 
she  died  in  March,  1822,  leaving  behind  her  a  character 
for  mild  virtues,  and  considerable  iiilbrination  and  uc- 
coinplishtnenta.  She  has  written — J/tbnoiVfs  sur  la 
Vie  Frivte  de  Marie  Antoinette^  Heine.  Ue.  France^  suixns 
de.  Soux'enirix  et  Aneedntex  Histordiuea  sur  les  Jil^gnca 
de..  LouU  A’V.,  et  L<nus  -W/.,  translated  into  English 
in  182^1  She  gives  tlie  most  faithful  ami  iEiipartial  ac¬ 
count  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  recollections  of  the 
obi  court  of  Louis  XV.  are  also  curious. 

<'fiin»a'iia,  7i.  [Sp.  and  It.,  from  L.  Lat.  campana^ 
bell.)  i^Ecd.)  Tho  bell  of  a  church. 

{Hid.)  Tlie  pasque-flower. 

C’aiii|»a'iia«  an  island  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Patagonia; 
Lat.  48®  diy  S.,  Lon.  75®  \V.  It  is  55  m.  long,  witli 

an  average  bn*}idth  of  10. 

C'ainp'aiia,  (Iia,)a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the 
Madre-Viega,  87  m.  E.N.E.  of  Seville  ;  7»'7).  5,017. 

4’a  in  pa  n  a%  <’a  in  pan '  ii  I  as  U  ti  Vi  ip,  n.  pi.  (Arch.) 
Tlie  tifops  of  the  iKiric  architrave. 

Caiiipana'IpN,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants. 
Diao.  Epig\  nous  Exogens,  with  diclilamydeous  inono- 
petalous  fl<»wers,  jind  an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albu¬ 
men.  The  campanal  alliance  inclmlos  tlie  orders  (hm/Hi- 
Jiulnceer^  L'>l>elia>‘ea‘.  G'Xfdeniacetr^  Stylidiocr(r,  Valeri- 
ttnaretr,  Dipmcaceip^  Calyceracea\  and  Asbraceo’. 

Cainpana'rio,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  I^tremadura,  62 
III.  E.S.  E.  of  Badajos;  p(tp.  5.780. 

<’anipailP€l'«  (Her.)  Bearing  campanes,  or  bells, 
i'ninpaiiella,  Tomm.\po.  {kam-pa-nei'laA  an  Italian 
philosopher,  u.  in  Calabria,  1568,  was  a  nioEik  of  the 
Dominican  order.  His  Fhilosfpfna  SimsilntK  Demon- 
striit(iy  &c.,  puldished  in  1501  at  Naples,  which  contained 
a  defem’oof  Teleeius,  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  ihe 
orthodox  monks  and  schoolmen.  In  1500  he  wa.s  seized 
at  Naples,  and  committed  to  pri.stui  on  suspicion  of 
lieing  cEigaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  then  masters  of  his  country.  He  wa.s  im¬ 
prisoned  27  years,  and  was  several  times  t‘'rtnre<l.  five 
times  brought  to  trial,  and  fimdiy  sent  to  Home  at  the 
recjncst  of  tho  Pope.  In  1681  lie  escapc'd  ami  went  to 
France,  where  Cardinal  Kichelieu  allowi-d  him  a  pension. 
H  Is  i>rincipal  works  are. />/•  recti  Hatione  in 

which  an*  some  excellent  rules  for  philosophizing,  Aph- 
oriamata  and  De  Munarchul  Hispanied.  D.  1^0. 

4’a3iipaJic»',  «.  7)L  (Ifer.)  Bells,  (r.) 

Cli]lipaa'lia«  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas  Oeraes, 
oil  tlie  I’almello ;  ^>0/)  7.000. 

Caaipa'ilia,  «•  See  Cvme’aion. 

Cainpa'iiia,  (Ann.  de.og.)  was  that  part  of  S.  Italy 
n  'W  c.illcd  Terra  di  Lavoro,  q.  v.  The  word  C.  is  jjrob- 
nbly  derived  from  cainpii!^,  a  plain.  The  Liris  wa.s  tlie 
boundary  between  and  Latiuin.  To  the  North,  C. 
w,i8  divided  by  the  liizli  Apennines  fiom  tlie  country 
of  tlio  .^larsi  (tlie  present  Abruzzo),  and  to  tlie  N  E.  by 
the  mounts  Callicuhi.  Tifata,  and  Taburnus  from  the 
country  of  the  Samnites.  A  continuation  of  the  same 
ridge  between  Aliella,  which  was  in  C,  and  Abellinum, 
wliieli  was  in  Samiiinm.  continued  the  houiidary  to  the 
E.  a.s  far  as  the  sonreesof  theSiirnus.  The  oil-set  which 
there  ihdachos  itself  fi'oni  tlie  same  ridge,  and  runs  in  a 
\V.  ilirectionl  forming  the  iieiiinsnla  of  Surrentum,  di- 
videil  C.  from  the  country  of  tho  Pieentini,  tlie  present 
ju’ovincft  of  Salerno.  These  were  the  limits  of  C.  under 
Augiistn.s,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  eleven  regions  of 
Italy.  The  limits  of  C.  were  afterwanls  ex  tended,  and 
it  was  made  to  embrace  the  country  of  tho  Pieentini, 
Beneventnm.  ami  also  part  of  the  E.  Latinin.  It  wjts 
celebrated  from  tho  remotest  times  for  its  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  its  soft  and  genial  climate.  TheOsci,  or 
Opici,  ami  Aiisones  (probably  all  one  peoph*),  are  the 
fir.st  inhahilaiits  of  C.  rec(»rd«*d  in  history.  Etruscan 
colonies  afterwards  spread  to  this  country,  and  founded 
twelve  cities,  inclmling  Cajma,  which  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  C.  The  Etru.scans  of  C.  appear  to  have  de¬ 
generated  from  their  ancestors,  ami  to  have  become 
lic*entious,  insolent,  ami  bilo.  The  Etruscans  were  driven 
out  or  compiered  hy  the  Samnite.s,  who  finally  yielded 
to  the  Homans.  To  prevent  confusion  as  to  tlio  use  of 
tho  term  C..  it  slioubl  he  observed  that  the  district  be¬ 
longing  to  Capua  was  first  called  Campaiins  Ager,  and 
this  restricted  and  original  meaning  of  the  term  should 
not  he  confonmied  witli  tjie  subsequent  enlarged  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  (\  as  used  hy  Strabo  for  iiMtance,  ami 
otlier  writers  after  his  time.  The  Campanians  of  C  ipua. 
after  being  allies  of  Rome,  took  the  part  of  Hannibal, 
ami  were  severely  treated  hy  the  Roriians  in  eonsequ'-nce. 
Livy  (xxiii.  XXV.)  speaks  at  length  of  the  Campanians, 
tlieir  manners,  and  tho  part  they  took  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  Lltermim,  Teamim,  Calatia,  Vulturnuin, 
Baise,  Atella,  Acerrae,  Abella,  Nuceria,  Nola.  and  the 
Greek  colonies  of  (’urnoeand  Partlienope,  or  Neap<dis 
(Naples),  were  all  towns  of  C.  in  the  enlarged  meaning. 
The  islami  of  Caprei©  (Capri)  wjvs  reckoned  a  part  of  C. 
Tho  Volturnua  was  its  principal  river. 


Canipan'iforin,  a.  [From  Lat.  campana,  bell,  and 
forma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Bell-sliaped. 

C'aill'paiiilo,  n.  [It.,  bell-tower.]  (Arch.)  This  term 
is,  properly  speaking,  applied  to  a  bell-lower,  wlieilier 
it  be  attached 
to  a  civic  or 
eccli!«iaslical 
building. 

Tbough  the 
w  o  r  d  h  a  s 
been  ailopted 
in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  luiignage 
from  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  ap- 
plicsl  to  the 
beli-towcrs  of 
churches  es¬ 
pecially,  it 
more  correct¬ 
ly  belongs  to 
those  towers 
near  cburcli- 
es,  but  de¬ 
tached  from 
them,  whicli 
may  be  stfeii 
in  many  of 
the  cities  of 
Italy.  T  h  e 
principal  of 
these  are  the 
F.  of  Ci’enio- 
na,  which  is 
oftheextraor- 
dinary  height 
Gf8‘J6ft.;tliat 
of  Florence. 

26S  ft.  liigh, 
built  fi'om 
the  designs  of 
Giotto ;  tho 
Gartsendi 
Tnwer  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  hnilt 
in  1110,  and 
tho  D'aniog 
T^/iecrof  Pisa. 

This  charac¬ 
teristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  Ital¬ 
ian  architec¬ 
ture  is  now 
freq  n  ently 

applied  to  do-  Fig.  4Jl.  —  the  c  ^.mcanilk  of  fdrenc::. 
mestic  styl(*s, 

rising  then  iisnally  over  the  entrance,  ami  terminating 
in  a  room  of  small  aiZ4‘  at  the  top,  wliicli  often  answers 
the  juirpose  of  the  belvidere. 

i’aiiipaiiil'lform.  a.  [\i.  campanula,  a  little  bell, 
and  ./brma,  form.]  Campaniform;  having  the  shape  of 
a  hell. 

C'aailpaiiol'o^fist,  n.  A  bell-ringer;  one  skilled  in 
the  art  of  bell-rin ;ing. 

Ca^iipaiiolo^y,  {kam-pan-oVo-je,)  n.  [Lat.  campana, 
a  hell,  and  Gr.  I'lgnst.  a  treatise.]  The  art  of  ringing  bells. 
— .K  treatise  on  bell-ringing. 

I'ainpaiici’la*  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  campana, n  bell  ]  (Bot.) 
A  gen.  of  plants, 
forming  tlie  type 
of  tlie  order  (’a»n- 
panulacetr.  It 
includes  several 
American  s  p  e- 
cies,  wlilch  are 
known  ti;  all 

I  o vers  of  wild 
flowers.  C.  ro- 
timdifidia.  t  )i  e 

II  a  r  e  -  be  1  1  or 
Kiu  k  l>ell  flower, 
found  in  all  the 
States  on  damp 
rocks  ami  rocky 
streams,  is  an 
exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate  plant,  1  foot 
liigh,  with  blue, 
bell-shapeil  flow¬ 
ers.  <’.  a}Kiri- 
7/oi'(ic.«,tlie  Prick¬ 
ly  Bell  -  flower, 
found  in  wet 
meadow's,  from 
Canada  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  has  small 
white  flow'ers,  on 
thread-like,  fle.x- 

.  nous  {leduneles 
at  the  top  of  the 
sti'iii.  (\  Ameri¬ 


Fig.  492. —  hare-bell, 
(Campanula  rotundifvlia.) 


cana,  the  AimTican  Bell-flowei-,  found  in  field.s,  hills, 
Ac,  from  Pennsylvania  t"  Illinois,  is  fnmi  2  to  8  feel 
high,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  ganletis.  0.  HlinoensU,  3 
to  6  feet  higli.  is  fonml  in  the  jn-airies  of  Illinois. 

(Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Famp  inalex. — Diau.  Ovary  2  or  more  celled,  free 
or  half  united  anthers,  naked  stigma,  and  valvate  regu¬ 
lar  corolla.  —  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
shrubs,  yielding  a  white  milk.  Leaves  nearly  always 
alternate,  exstipulate;  calyx  superior,  persistent; 
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rolla  monopetalous,  regular :  stamens  <^iml  innnml>er' 
to  the  Ioh<'8  of  the  C(«rolIa,  with  whiclj  they  are  alter-| 
Dale;  fruit  dry,  capsulur,  l*y  lateral  fissures  or’ 

valvee  at  the  top.  iiiaiiy-seedtHi;  «e«nl8  with  fleshy  alhu-l 
men.  There  are  29  genera  and  500  species,  chiefly  natives  | 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Nortliern  Iteiiiispheres.  | 

CninpaiinlH'rin.  n.,  i'»ni|>aiitilar'l4la\  n.  pi. 
(Z'wV/.)  In  tiie  system  of  (iray,  a  genus  ami  family  of 
roilphytes.  class  Anfknzoa, 

Campaii'tilate,  a.  (Bot.)  Campaniform :  bell-shapeil. 

C'am|>>l>e«rMtoa(l.  n.  A  tn^stle  bedstead:  a  portable 
laKistead  made  to  fold  up  in  a  small  compass  for  soldiers* 
use.  I 

Cnnipbell*  (kam'U)  the  family-name  of  the  dukes  of 
Argyll,  the  most  distiiiguisht'd  of  which  are  noticed  I 
under  the  head  Argti.l.  ' 

Cainpboll,  Alexander,  the  founder  of  the  religious 
se<‘t  called  Oimp/W/ifes  or  Dificiplf’s  of  Christ.,  b.  1788.  j 
He  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1S12.  re-' 
ceived  baptism  by  immersion  the  same  year,  and  formed 
several  congregations,  which  united  with  the  Ihiptist 
association:  luit  at  the  same  lime  prote.-iting  ag;unHi  all  i 
human  creeds  as  a  l>ond  of  union,  accepting  the  Bible; 
alone  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  182T.  he  was  ' 
excluded  fn>m  the  fidlowshipof  the  Baptist  churches, 
and  his  followers  began  to  form  into  a  separate  hotly,  I 
wh'>,  in  186fi.  numbered  almut  obO.ODO  souls.  Bethany 
college,  in  Bethany,  Va.,  Mas  founded  by  Mr  C.  in  1S41. 
B.  19ti6. 

Campbell*  Georof.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine,  b 
at  Aberdeen.  1719,  author,  besides  other  works,  of  a 
Philoitnphy  of  Rhfiortc.  ptihli>hed  in  17^6,  which  U  still 
a  stamlanl  wt>rk  on  the  subject.  D.  1796. 

Campboll*  John,  B  at  Kdinbnrgh,  1708.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  Taluable  works,  particulary  the  Li.'ts 
of  thr  ErujH^th  Adtnirah.  and  the  PrfSfnt  Statt  of  Europe,  j 
He  also  wrote  part  of  the  Ancient  Vnivtrsal  Hiatory.,  1 
and  Mfvln-n  Cnit'rrsol  Historu.  D.  1775.  ’ 

Campbell*  John,  Lord,  b.  1779,  was  Lonl  Chancellor! 
of  Ireland  in  tS-H.  and  lewd  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  > 
of  Queen's  Bench  In  1S50.  In  .Tune.  1859.  he  was  ap- 
pointetl  Lonl  Chancellor,  under  the  Palmerston  admin-: 
istnition.  In  1S46  he  prmhice<i  his  Li»*es  of  th^  Lore/' 
Chancellortt,  &c.,  in  7  vols  ,  republi.-lied  in  Philadelphia: 
anti  in  1849  the  Livts  of  tUt  Chv  f  Justices,  in  3 
vols.  1).  1861. 

Campboll*  Thom  vs.  a  distinguished  British  poet,  n.  in 
Glasgfiw,  1777.  His  Pleasure’s  of  Hope,  published  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  is  replete  with  romantic 
beauty  and  generous  enthusiasm:  his  (iertrude.  of 
Wyoming  alxmnds  in  the  mo.st  !»eautiful  home-.scenes. 
and  is  marked  by  the  most  perfect  delinealiorj  of  chara<*- 
ter  and  passion.  His  O'CVmnor's  CUdd  is  full  of  an¬ 
tique  grace  ami  pjtssionate  energy,  while  his  noble  lyr¬ 
ics  or  M'ar-songs  foi  ni  the  richest  offering  ever  made  by 
|>oetry  at  the  .shrine  f»f  patri<nlsm  His  prose  works  are 
also  numerous,  and  his  S)>enmms  of  the  British  Poets 
are  models  of  chaste,  yet  animated  criticism.  He  v.  at 
Boulogne,  1844. 

Campbell.  Sir  Colin.  See  Clyde,  (Lord.) 

Campbell,  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  central  county,  intersect- 
*‘d  by  Chattahoochee  River,  and  drameil  by  Sweetwater 
Creek.  Area,  360  sq.m.  Surface.  UnrlnluHng.  iSbiV.  Va¬ 
rious.  Grain  and  cotton  are  the  chief  productions  :  gold, 
iron,  and  soapstone  are  the  principal  minerals.  Capital. 
C;unpbellton.  P’p.  9,176. 

Campbell*  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Coles  co.,  8  m. 

S  W.  of  Charleston. 

C'ampbell*  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.; 
jfop.  1,56  >. 

— A  township  of  Warwick  co. ;  pop.  1,437. 

('nmpbell.in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio 
River;  ami.  120  sq  m.:  bounde<l  on  the  W.  by  Licking 
River.  5Mr/acr,  diversified;  5oi7,  very  fertile.  Alex- 
amlria.  /^p.  27,406. 

C'ampbell.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ionia  co., 
30  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing;  p’p.  1,120. 

Campbell*  in  Tennessee,  n.  N.E.  ronnfy,  bordering  on 
Kentucky,  ami  draine*!  by  affluents  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  Area,  -450  s<|.  m.  The  central  part  of  the  co.  is 
traversed  by  a  ridg**  i>f  the  Cumberland  Mountains  :  the , 
snrfaee  being  generally  hilly,  and  thickly  M-ooded.  Cap  , 
JacksoijiHwough.  P'p.  7,4^. 

Campbell,  in  Virginia,  h  S.  county,  with  an  area  of 
576  ^q  m.  It  is  bounded  on  N*.  by  James  River,  and  on 
S.  by  Staunton  River:  being  also  drained  by  Otter  and 
Falling  rivers.  Surface,  uneven:  .*oi7.  generally  fertile. 
Iron  ore  and  gi*anlte  are  abundantly  found.  Gip.  Camp¬ 
bell  Court-House.  Pop.  28,.'584. 

Campbell,  in  BV.tcan.tiw,  a  toM-nship  of  La  Crosse  co., 
on  .Mississippi  River:  pop.  2,084. 

Campbell  C«iirt*IIouHe,  in  Virginia,  a  village, 
cap.  of  Campl>ell  co.,  BJO  m.  W.S  W.  of  Kiehmond. 

Campbell  Inland*  in  the  S.  Pacific.  Lat.  52®  33' S.. 
Lon.  169®  9'  E.  It  is  a  lonely,  monntainoii.s.  and  small 
islaml,  only  36  m.  round,  but  valuable  on  account  of  its 
harboi*s. 

Cam?>bel1ite«9.  (lam'el-lites,)  n.  pi.  See  C.vmpbeli., 
(Ai.kx.;)  an<l  Bvptists.  ^ 

Campbeir«i  llrUl^^e^  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office 
of  Manon  di-trict. 

CampbelNbiirg:*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  45  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Campbell^biirsr*  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Henry 
co..  31  m  N  W.  of  Frankfort :  }*op.  79.5. 

CampbelTs  Creek,  in  flows  through  Hun¬ 

tingdon  co,  into  the  Wabash. 

Cainpbell*^  Cirove*  in  Iowa, a  village  of  Ca-ss  co., 
t80  m.  W,  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

Campbell's  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of 

Windham  co. 


raiiip^bellsp4»rt,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Portage  co.,  3 
III.  S.E.  of  Ravenna. 

<'ain|>b<'ll*si  Station*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-i»ffice  of 
Knox  cu. 

l'ailipbellM%’ille.  in  Kentucky,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.,  cap. 

ofTaylor  co.,75  ni.S.S.W.of  Ki'ankfort;  p>p.  twp.  2,577. 
CampbellMvi lle^  in  Teuness»f,  a  |M^^t-olhce  ami  small 
place  of  Giles  co.  An  action  took  place  here,  on  Nov. 
6,1863.  lK*tvveen  a  Union  corp.s  commanded  by  Burnside, 
and  a  Confederate  force  under  Lonj^treet,  in  M  hich  the 
lattiw  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  370  men,  the 
National  h^ss  i>eing  about  IkH). 
i'ampbellton*  in  Florida,  a  P.  O.  of  Jackson  co. 
Campbelltoii,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  ami  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Cainpbt*||  co.,  on  the  Chartahoochee  River, 
HK»  Ill.  N.W.  ot  Milledgeville ;  pop.  t)f  tlie  twp.  887. 
Campbelltoii*  in  a  village  of  ItuMauiba 

county. 

Cniiiplielltoii*  in  Missouri,  a  P.O.  of  Fniiiklin  co. 
i'ampbelltoii*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Preble  co. 
i’umpbelltowii.  in  N>w  Fork,  a  post-village  and 
tuM’iisiiip  of  Steuben  co.,on  Conluictoii  River  ;  pop.  1,C2j. 
Caiiipbelltowii*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lebaiuui  CO 

<'ampbellville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Sul 
livan  CO. 

Campbelton.  or  <*nmpbelto>vn*  (kam'el-Um,)  a 
seaport  of  ScMitland,  co.  Aigylo,  and  its  most  important 
town,  on  the  E.  coa-st  of  the  long,  iiarroM*  peninsula  of 
Cantyre  It  is  a  neat  and  thriving  place,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  liarlKir,  having  from  6  to  13  iatlmms  water.  Steam 
coinniunicatioti  is  regular  betw'een  this  place,  Glasgow, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland.  7bp.  t  ,636. 
Camp'oboy*  «.  A  boy  on  camp  service. 

Camp  4'all*  in  IS’orth  Carolina,  a  P.  O  of  Cleveland  co. 
Camp'-cetliii$r*  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  ceiling  used 
in  the  construction  of  attics  or  garrets. 

Camp  <’reok.  in  A»bruska.  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 
Camp  C'reok*  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Pikeco.,  on  the 
Scioto  River.  2H  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Chillicotlie:  pop.l-^. 
Camp  4'reek.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 
C'nnip  l>oii;flaM*  in  r/a5,  a  military  post  of  Salt  Lake 
co.,  3  ni.  K.  of  Salt  Lake  City  ;  pop.  107. 
Campoa<*liy.  {kdm-pe'che.,)B.  seaport  tow  n  of  Yucatan, 
Mexican  Republic.  I*at.  19®d(F  N.,  Lon.  90®  33'  W.  It  is 
a  handsome  city,  M-ith  a  good  dock,  and  a  large  trade  in 
cotton,  wax,  and  logwood,  called  also  Campeachy  wood, 
pop.  20,000. 

Campel'lo*  in  i/a.^jacAuwWs,  a  post-village  of  Plymouth 
county. 

Camp  Elkwalor,  in  U>5(  T'lr^tm'a,  a  post-office  of 
Randolph  co. 

Camp  IRq'iiipa;;:^,  n.  {Mil)  A  general  name  for  all 
the  tents,  furniture,  fittings,  and  utensils  carried  with 
an  army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the 
warlike  wants  of  the  soldier.  In  the  days  when  armor 
wsLs  worn,  the  C.  E.  was  enormously  heavy  and  conipli- 
catt*d.  In  the  present  day,  a  certain  amount  of  C.  h.  is 
providinl  for  a  given  iitimber  of  troops. — See  Encamp-' 
MENT.  'Pent,  Ac. 

Cam'por.PiETER.  a  Butch  physician  and  anatomist,  b.  at 
Le>den.  1722.  Having  lost  ids  parents  at  the  age  of  26, 
he  visit'd  Englaml,  France,  and  German j-,  where  he 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  letters.  To  the 
study  of  medicine  he  united  that  of  many  other  sci¬ 
ences,  and  cultivatiHl  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He  de¬ 
signed.  painted,  and  iiiodelled  Mith  exactness  ami  ele¬ 
gance;  blit  he  excelled  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
natural  hi>tory.  His  works  on  these  subjects  are  in  6 
vols.  svo.,  enriched  with  over  100  folio  plates.  B  1789. 
Camp'erdowii*  a  village  of  Holland,  on  the  North 
Sea.  22  m.  from  Amsterdam.  It  gives  its  name  to  (he| 
victory  obtained  oflT  its  coast  by  Admiral  Buncun  over 
the  Dutch  fleet.  Oct.  11,  1797. 

CampeM'tral*  C'ampos'trian*  a.  [Lnt.  cam;v^(n>. 
from  campus.]  Pertaining  to  an  open  field;  grow’ing  in 
a  field  or  open  ground. 

"  Rut  the  camptMtTol.  or  wild  beech  ii  blacker  and  more  dur¬ 
able.  ’  —  Mortimer. 

<'amp'-li;::li  t*  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  legal  combat  al¬ 
lowed  let.  two  persons  to  a  point  of  controversy  at  issue,  i 
Camp-t'ollow(^r*  w.  A  sutler  or  any  other  kiml  of  ’ 
people  Mho  follow  an  army  with  the  intent  of  getting 
money  from  the  soldiers. 

CnmpliaiiMon*  Wii.hblm.  aOerman  historical  painter, 
B.  at  DUsseldorf.  1818.  His  chief  productions  are.  f’am- 
liers  and  Roundheads.  Charles  II.  in  the  Retreat  from 
Worcester,  Charles  /.  at  the  Battle  of  Xasehy,  Ih  ince  Eu¬ 
gene  nt  Belgrade,  Genlfrey  de  BoniUon  at  Ascaloti,  Ac. 
C'amplieno',  Camphiline.  Camphilene,  Dadti.,  n. 
{Chem.)  A  product  obtained  by  acting  on  turpentine 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrochlorate  of  cainphene  isi 
formed,  Mhich  is  transformed  Into  camphene  by  theal»-l 
straction  of  the  hyclrochloric  acid  by  the  aid  of  (juirk- i 
lime.  It  boils  at  273®.  and  is  without  any  action  on 
polarized  light.  *  -  I 

Cfimpliiiio'*  n.  {Chem.)  A  commercial  name  applied  to  I 
a  pure  variety  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  said  to  be  ^ 
furnished  hy  the  Pinus  Austrahs. 

C'ain'pliiro*  n.  The  ancient  name  of  Camphor,  7.  r. 
Camiilios'ons,  n  pi.  {Chem.)  A  series 

ol  hydrocarbons,  which  M'hen  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  form  artificial  camphor  or  terehtoies  They  include 
oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of  rue,  and  one  or 
tM'o  others. 

<'aiii'|ilio;;;on*  n.  The  same  as  Camphene,  7.  r. 
i'amplior,  (/.am'/ar,)  n.  [L.  I>at.  camphora;  late  Gr. 
ka}>honra  ;  Ar.  kUfonr ;  Fr.  camphre.;  \t.  cam  fora.] 
{Chem.)  A  peculiar  concrete  substance:  a  pure  resin  ex¬ 
isting  in  many  plants,  only  obtained  in  large  <]uantitie8 
trom  two :  namely,  Camfora  o_^cinarum  and  Dryoba- 


lanops arnmatica.  The  former, an  evergreen  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  China.  Formosa,  and  Japan,  yields  almost  all  the 
Camphor  of  European  commerce.  Tlie  Mhich  maybe 
regarded  as  a  solid  volatile  oil,  is  diifiised  tlirmigh  tbe 
entire  plant,  niul  is  separated  from  the  root,  trunk,  and 
branches.  These  parts  are  cut  into  chips,  and  boiled  in 
water  lill  the  camph  -r  begins  to  adhere  to  the  stirring- 
rod,  when  tlie  liquid  is  strained  and  alloMed  to  stand 
nnlil  the  C.  concretes.  It  is  then  suldimeil  into  in¬ 
verted  straw  cones  contained  Mithin  the  earthen  eajdtals 
of  the  stills.  Vast  quantities  of  thiso  ude  C.  ai  e  jirocnred 
from  Hie  provinces  of  Fo-kien,  in  China,  and  the  oppo¬ 
site  island  of  Formosa  :  but  some  of  good  qualify  is  ex- 
porti*!!  from  Japan.  It  is  generally  in  small  grayish, 
slightly  sparkling  gruin.s.  Mhuh,  by  aggregation,  form 
crumbiiiig  cakes.  Ilefined  is  prepared  b>  mixing  the 
crude  ]>roduct  Mith  lime,  and  subliming  it  into  tbin 
glass  vessels  of  a  peculiar  sliape,  Mhich  are  alterMarils 
cracked  so  as  to  obtain  the  C.  in  concavo-convex  cakes, 
eachahunt  threeinches  thick,  witha  hole  in  the  middle. 
C.  is  colorless  and  translucent,  and  has  a  strong,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  aruniatic  odor,  and  a  biller,  rather  pungent  taste, 
tliongh  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  in  (he  month. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  from  *98  to  •99:  so  that  it  floats 
upon  M'ater,  and,  evaporating  m  hile  doing  so.  undergoes 
a  curious  rotatory  movement.  It  volatilizes  sloM-ly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  meltsat  288®  Fahr.,  boils  at  400®, 
and  burns  Mith  a  bright  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  oils,  and  dilute  acids;  also  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Mater.  The  Bomeo  C.,  q.  v.,  named  also  Sniiiatra  C, 
greatly  resembles  tlie  ordinary  camphor,  but  is  never 
seen  in  European  commerce,  because  tlie  Chinese  given 
I>rice  for  it  eighty  or  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
at  Mhich  thej  sell  (heir  own  camphor.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  hoMever,  that  the  Sumatra  caiiijihoris  in  any  May 
prefernhle  to  that  ot  (hina.  Tlie  same  tree  Mhich 
atfonis  this  rare  substance  yields  also  a  jiale  yelloMish 
limpid  fluid,  called  (n/i/n/  cujnplu  r,  or  camphor  nil.  Ar¬ 
tificial  camphor,  closely  resembling  the  natural  pr(»dnet, 
may  be  foiineil  hy  acting  upon  oil  ot  turpentine  wiGi 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  difters  from  true  camjihor  in 
butning  Mitli  a  sooty  flame,  and  in  giving  oil.  Miieii 
heated,  the  odor  ot  turpentine.  Chemically  coiisiilen  d, 
C  is  a  roinponnil  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in 
the  proportions  expressed  by  the  tormnla  CioH/O. 

{Med.)  C.  is  used  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
it  M  ould  take  a  page  to  enumerate  all  diseases  and  af¬ 
fections  in  Mhich  it  may  be  used  Mith  advantage.  Ras- 
pail,  the  founder  of  a  peculiar  system  of  nieilicine 
Midely  adopted  in  France,  elevates  C.  almost  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  universal  medicine.  See  Rasimil  iSYsti.m  or). — 
In  moderate  d(*se8,  C.  Mill  allay  nervous  irritations  and 
produce  quietude  and  placidity  of  feeling.  In  very  large 
doses  it  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 
Insects  are  kept  from  attacking  specimens  of  natural 
history  by  placing  pieces  of  C.  in  the  cases  in  M-hich 
sncli  specimens  are  preserved. 

— r.  a  To  camphojute,  or  impregnate  or  Mash  Mith  cam- 

I  phor.  (R.) 

C'ani|ilio'rA.  n.  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  La- 
uracta,  yielding  the  camphor  of  commerce.  The  cam¬ 
phor-tree,  (\  ojlicisiai  uni .  the  Laurus  cumphora  of  older 
liotaiii.**t8,  is  a  tree  m  iih  lax.  smooth  branches  and  bright- 
green  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
cultivated  in  most  of  the  Marnier  parts  of  tlie  Morld. 
The  camphor  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  timber.  The 
tree  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  bsland  of  Formosa, 
and  the  camphor  is  taken  to  Canton.  M  hich  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  port  for  exiiortaiion.  The  exports  from  China  may 
bo  reckoned  at  about  469,000  lbs.  annually. 

CaiiiplioraoooiiM*  {kamfrr-a'shus.)  a.  Of  the  nature 
fd  canqihor  :  ]'artakiiig  of  camphor.  —  Dunglisou. 

C'ftin  |iiioralo*  r.a.  To  impregnate  Mith  cunii»hor:  as, 
a  caiiijihorutnl  liquor. 

C'aiii'plioraf o*  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  of  the 
combination  of  camphoric  acid  M  ith  a  base. 

Cam  phorate*  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  impregnated  with, 
camphor. 

•  Bj  shaking  the  saline  and  camphoratt  liquors.  ’  —  Boyle. 

Cam  pliorntc^il*  a.  Impregnated  M-ith  camphor ;  as, 
a  caui])hor<ited  draught.  —  Duiiglison. 

Camplior'ic  Acid*  n.  {Chem.)  It  is  formed  wlien 
camphor  is  acted  on  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  111  lamellar  or  iicicular  crystals.  Mhich  have 
a  bitterish,  sour  taste.  They  melt  at  158®  Fahr  and  dis¬ 
solve  slightly  in  M  ater.  Camphoric  acid  forms  salts  with 
the  various  bases 

C'am  pli4ir-oil*  n.  {Chem^  A  liquid  Mliich  exudes 
Mheii  the  bark  of  the  Borneo  camphor-tree  is  incased. 

It  is  a  solution  of  camphor  in  a  hydrocarbon  termed 
Ijorncene. 

Cam  plior-trec.  «  {Bot.)  See  Camphora. 

<'ampliraiio,  (A-am'/r<7n,)  n.  {Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid 
obtained  on  passing  cami)iior  vapor  over  red-hot  lime. 

Camphiiy'MCii*  Dirk,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  B.at 
(Jorkum,  1580,  M’hose  landscape  and  moonlight-pieces 
are  extremely  beautiful.  D.  10j7. 

Caiii'pi*  an  Italian  family  of  artists,  M*ho  founded,  at 
Cremona,  in  the  middle  and  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
c.,  an  eclectic  school  of  painting,  parallel  M  ith  that 
founded  by  the  family  Caracci.  Gii  Lio  C  (1500-1572) 
WHS  the  head  of  the  school.  He  studied  painting,  scnlpe 
tnre,  and  architecture  under  Oinlio  Romano.  His  fe¬ 
male  heads,  like  those  of  his  brothers,  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  — Antonio  C.  studied,  under  his  brother,  both 
painting  and  architecture.  He  uas  also  a  plastic  artist, 
an  engraver,  and  the  historian  of  his  native  place.  —  Vin¬ 
cenzo  C.  (B.  before  15ii2,  p.  1591)  seems  to  have  followed 
the  guidance  of  Antonio  rather  than  that  of  Giulio,  and 
excelled  more  in  small  figures  than  in  large  pictures. 
His  paintings  of  fruits  are  highly  valued.  —  Bern.ar- 
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DINO  C.  (B.  1522,  B.  ftbout  1590),  a  kinsman  of  the  thfee 
brt*ther9  C,  was  the  nioft  fanione  of  the  whole.  Liinzi 
terms  him  “The  Annibale  Car:»ccl”  of  the  bcIkk)!.  He 
chiefly  f<»llo\ved  Raphael,  yet  without  servile  imitation. 
Many  of  his  works  are  found  in  Milan  and  Cremona. 
In  the  latter  place,  the  cupola  of  the  choir  in  the  church 
San  Gismoiido  is  Bernardino's  masterpiece. 

C'aiii'pi*  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  9 
in.  fnun  U»cce.  straw  hats.  /»//).  4.42''. 

Cailip'iiis:,  n.  In  some  parts  of  Kngland.  a  pime  at  ball. 

Camp  in;;  Creok.in  S.  C'uro/iau,  flows  into  Saluda 
River  in  Lexington  district. 

Cam  pion*  n.  {Bot.)  See  |,tchnis  and  Silenb. 

CHnipi»itron'*  Jean  (rALBERT  PR,  a  French  |>oet.  n.  at 
Toulouse,  1(566  He  was  much  celebrated  in  his  time, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Racine.  1).  I72^i. 

Camp  lznr<l«  in  Florida^  a  javst-offlce  of  Marion  co. 

Cam  pli*  a  towm  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Terumo,  9  m.  N.  ot 
tliat  city  ;  pop.  7,714. 

Camp  i..uoe«  in  ioica,  a  village  of  Madison  co..  130  m. 
W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Camp  -HcDermitt*  in  a  post-office  of  Hum- 

lK)ldt  co. 

Cnmp'-meetiny,  w.  A  meeting  of  religious  persons, 
held  principally  by  those  of  the  .M»'thodi>t  persuasion, 
in  some  quiet,  retired  spot,  where  they  remain  fl)r  some 
days  together,  for  preaching  and  continuous  devotional 
exercis»*s. 

Cam'|H>-l>a»'so,  a  fortified  town  of  S  Italy,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  the  same  name.  63  in.  N.E.  of  Napk*8.  Mauf. 
Fine  cutlery.  Pnp.  13.J'20. 

Cam’po  ila«'i«o«  Niccolo.  Count  pa.  a  celebrated  com¬ 
mander  of  Italian  mercenaries,  lived  in  tbe  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  ha<l  first  supported  the 
house  of  Anjou,  in  the  kingilom  of  Naple.s.  but  altcr- 
wards  transferred  hi.- services  to  theiropponent.  Charle.«« 
the  Bold.  Duke  ot  Burgundy.  By  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  and  caprices  of  tlmt  heatlstrong  prince,  he 
acquired  great  influence  t»ver  his  miiul,  and,  in  the  end 
availed  himself  of  the  confidence  placi^l  in  him  by  the 
duke  to  sell  him  to  his  eiifinies.  IVhile  the  Duke  was 
engage*!  in  the  siege  of  Nancy,  in  1477.  <»n  the  approach 
of  a  su|»erior  force  under  Ferrand,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to 
relieve  the  place.  Cam|»o  Ba.sso  deserted  to  the  enemy 
inime<iialely  before  battle.  Tlie  Bur  undians  were,  in 
consequence,  defeated,  ami  the  duke  himself  slain.  The 
treacherous  iLiliaii  was  .-up|s>.sed  to  be  the  murderer, 
as  the  bodies  of  some  of  lii.-  men  were  observe*!  iie:ir  the 
spot  where  the  unfortunate  prince  was  found  kille*!  and 
stripped  the  day  after  the  battle. 

Cam'pO  Bol'lo*  an  isbiiul  of  Ne^v  Brunswick,  at  the 
mouih  of  Pas&imaqu*>«l<ly  Bay.  44®  67'  N.,  I>on. 
66®  56'  IV.  It  is  S  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  3  m.  hn»a*l : 
and  at  its  N.  end  hjvs  a  light-house  60  feet  above  high- 
water  mark. 

Campo'bello*  in  51  Carolina^  a  post-office  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  di.strict. 

Cam'po  <lo  Cripla'na*  a  town  of  Spain,  province 
Cimlad-Rcal,  50  ni.  N.E.  from  Ciudml-Real  city:  p>p. 
5,966. 

Cam’po  For'mio,  a  towm  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Friuli.  4 
m.  S. \V.  of  Udine  This  place  is  famous  in  history  for  the 
treaty  of  |)eace  co!ic!u»l(.sl  here,  Dct.  17,  1797,  between 
France  and  Austria,  respt'Ctively  represent*  *!  hy  Gen 
Bemaparte  and  the  C*>unt  of  Oddentz.  Austria  ce*!e<r 
the  Netherlands,  Milan,  an*!  Mantua,  and  receiv**d  as 
compensation  the  di-tricts  Istriji.  Dalmatia,  ami  the  left 
l>ankof  the  Adige,  in  the  Venetian  state.-*,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Venice;  while  France  took  tin*  remaining  territory 
of  Venice,  its  p*>s.se.s8iun9  in  .Albania,  and  tbe  Ionian 
Islands.  Fyp.  1,749. 

Cam'po- >Iaj’or,  a  frontier  .nnd  f*»rtifip*l  town  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  prov.  Alentejo,  12  m.  N.N.C.  of  Fflvas,  ami  15 
N.W.  of  Ikulajoz.  It  is  an  ill-bui't,  dirty,  miserable 
place.  I*op.  5,127. 

Camponia'iie^,  Pedro  Ropriouez,  Couxt  op,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  statesman.  B.  in  .Asturias,  1723.  In 
1765  he  was  appointed  fiscal  advocate  to  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile,  ami  was  made  afterwanls  minister  *)f 
state.  He  w.as  a  friend  of  .\randa,  ami  took  part  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  .Tesiiits  by  that  minister.  He  lalK>red 
zealously  to  rouse  the  industry  of  Spain  fnmi  its  state 
of  torpor,  ami  Nvrote  several  goes!  w*»rks  on  the  e*luca- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  artisans.  Uml»*r 
the  ministry  of  F’lori*la  Blanca,  Camp^uiianes  Ava-s  re- 
moA’ed  from  the  council,  and  lived  afterwards  in  retire¬ 
ment.  D.  1802. 

Cnm'po^.  a  town  of  tlie  island  of  Majorca,  22  m.  S.E. 
of  Palma,  and  7  from  the  sea  ;  prrp.  4.541. 

Cam  po  Saii'lo.  n.  [It.,  Holy  Field.]  The  name  given 
in  Italy  to  a  cemetery  or  burying  ground,  but  mon* 
especially  to  an  enclosed  place  of  interment,  stirroiinde*! 
internally  hy  an  aiTmle.  ami  destined  to  receive  the  r*^- 
niains  of  persons  of  distinction.  The  im».st  famous  C  S.. 
and  that  from  which  the  others  derive*!  their  name,  is 
that  of  Pisa,  in  the  Deighlx>rliood  of  the  D«une,  and 
consecrated  to  the  menmry  of  men  who  had  *!eserve*i 
well  of  the  republic.  It  was  found***!  by  .Archbisluq) 
Ubaldo,  towards  the  eml  *»f  the  TJth  century.  Th**  ar¬ 
chitect  was  Giovanni  Pisjino.  It  contains  an  area  of 

•  feet  in  length,  and  11  Sin  brea«ltli :  ami  is  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  wall,  **D  the  inner  side  of  which  a  wide  arciule 
runs  round  the  w’hole  enclosure,  giving  to  it  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  magnificent  cloist**r.  The  lofty  circular  arches 
of  the  arcade  are  fille*!  with  the  rich«*st  Gothic  tracery. 
The  walls  are  ailorned  with  fresco4*8.  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  value,  Imth  absolutely  an*!  with  reference 
to  the  hist*»ry  of  art.  These  remarkable  paintings  are 
supposed  t*»  date  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
and  are  ascribed  t*)  Bnffalmacof*.  But  the  most  marvel- 
loos  productions  are  those  of  Giotto,  of  Simone  Meniini, 
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tbe  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Andrea  and  Bernardo 
Orcagna.  As  a  museum  of  classical  antiquities,  the  C.  N. 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other 
p*>int  o!  view.  Altars,  sarcophagi,  ba^-reliefs,  statues, 
inscriptions,  everything  that  is  interesting  or  curi*>us 
which  has  come  into  the  p*i8v-es>ioii  of  the  Pisans  for 
centuries,  they  have  aciumuhited  within  iU  w'alls. 

Campo  ^aiito.  a  muuII  town  of  N.  Italy,  16  ni.  from 
.Modena,  celebrate*!  for  having  been  the  tiieutre  W  a 
sanguinary  battle,  fought  between  the  Spanish  and  Aus¬ 
trian  forces  in  174^5. 

C'am'posi  <loH  iioitaoazos.  (goi-ta-la'zaix,)  a  town 
i»t  Brazil,  on  the  Purabybn,  ubt.  160  ni.  from  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  ;  ;#*  /).  4,50(.». 

C'amp4»  (lam'/w  sd'ko,)  (i.  e.,  “  dry  plain,'^)  in 

(yiltjornia.  a  post-oflice  <*f  Calaveras  co.,  12  ui.  h.W.  of 
Muki-lumne  Hill;  5o0. 

Camp  Point,  in  ///riioiX  a  post-township  in  Adams 
co.,  r2  m.  E.N.E  of  (Quincy;  2.130. 

Camp  Piiick  iiey,  iu  Georgia,  a  village  in  Camden 
CO.,  on  St.  Mary's  Ui\er. 

C'amp  in  N.  C'<2ro/i>ni,apo6t-officeof  Williams¬ 

burg  *listrict, 

C'amp  Klin,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Crawfonl  co. 

C'anip'-Klieeti n;;',  n.  A  pile*!  enclosure,  frequently 
eri'Cteil  at  the  fo*>t  of  an  eint>ankment.  or  a  cutting  in  a 
shult  or  compressible  formation.  A  camp-sheeting  con¬ 
sists  of :  1,  a  guide  pile :  2,  a  whole, or  a  horizontal  piece 
of  timlH'r:  and.  3,  a  series  of  planks  driven  in.  so  a.s  to 
enclose  the  space  re*|nired  f«»r  tlu*  foundation,  usually  of 
tlie  thickness  of  3  inciie.s,  though  this  thickness  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  A  camp-sheeting  is,  in  fact,  n*itliing 
more  than  an  enclosure  by  im-ans  of  a  serii'S  of  planks 
driven  fiatwise  to  the  direction  *»f  the  thrust,  ami  the 
thickness  of  the  planks  is  that  im>8t  commonly  obtained 
in  the  market :  its  ohje**t  being  to  resist  the  outward 
thrust  of  the  earthw nrk,  on  which  it  i.s  proposeil  to  build, 
under  the  iiiflnen*  e  of  a  *lir**ct  load. 

C'amp  ^ito<*ktoii,  in  T*'xof,  a  po.<t-office  of  Bexar  co. 

C’amp'-sitool,  n.  A  stool  with  crossed  legs,  enabling  it 
to  be  f*diK-(l  up. 

C'amp'li,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Natchitoches 
pari>h.  i>n  H*mI  Kiv«*r.  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Shrevepm  t. 

C'amp'toii,  in  lUinots,  u  post-township  of  Kane  co. 
;*/>/>.  967. 

C'ainp'ton.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  50 
III.  \V.  by  N.*,»f  Dubuque. 

C'amp'toii.  or  C'ompton,  in  Kentttcky.  a  post-village 
and  l**wiiship  of  Wulfe  co. ;  ]K>p.  td'  the  tow  n.>*hi)). 

C'amp  ton,  in  X^w  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  3^ 
m.  S.W,  of  Newark. 

C'amp'toii,  in  X^w  Hampshire,  a  post  t*»wnship  of 
Grafton  co.,  45  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Omcortl,  and  intersected 
by  Merrimack  River:  pop.  1.226. 

C'amp  tomi,  in  I^nnsylvania.  a  post-village  of  Bra*i- 
f«*rd  CO.,  on  Wvalusing  Creek,  13  in.  E  S  E.  of  Towanda. 

C'amp'toii  viile,  in  CaU  f^'rni  i.  a  post-village  of  Yuba 
CO  ,  near  N.  Yuba  RiA'er,  41  m.  N.E  of  Marvsville;  pop. 
6iX). 

C'niiipiilit'ropoiis,  a.  &»nicas  C.AMPTi.oTROPOr8.7.  r. 

C'aiii  ttti!^.  (Foman  Antiq.)  The  “  Field  of 

Mars. '  an  <*xteii8ive  plain  or  meadow  without  the  walls 
of  Rome,  ami  adjoining  the  Tiber,  wliere  the  levies  of 
troops  were  ina*le  by  the  trilmiie.s  selected  to  command 
the  legbms.  where  the  halh)t  for  the  conscription  was 
*lrawn.  am!  where  all  military  exercises,  drill.'*,  and  evo¬ 
lutions  Were  perform***!.  It  wa-*  also  a  gymnasium  for 
the  Roman  youths,  where  they  threw  the  discus  and 
javeiin,  practis***!  their  liorses.  and  competed  in  f*M»t  ami 
chari‘*t  races.  It  was  in  tlie  C.  M.  tliat  the  great  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  people  took  place  to  elect  their  public  offi¬ 
cers,  military  and  civil  tribunes,  and  other  magistrates 
*d'  the  city. 

C'niii'pii«i  Scolorn'f  us.  {Roman  Antiq.)  This  name 
w.os  givetj  t*>  a  spot  within  the  w'alls,  and  close  by  tlie 
Porta  CVdlina,  where  tliose  of  the  vesbil  virgins  who 
bad  traiisgresseii  tlieir  vows  were  entombed  alive,  fr*jm 
w  hich  cir*-ninstanre  it  took  its  name. 

CBiiip’ville,  in  Omnedicut.a,  p*jst-officeof  Litchfield  co. 

Cnmp'ville.  in  Jm*A%  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co., 
210  III.  fr*>m  New  York  city. 

C'amp-viii'o;;ar,  n.  mixture  of  vinegar,  with  Cay¬ 
enne  j)ei)])er.  soy,  Avaliiut-catsup,  anchovies,  an*l  garlic. 

C'amp  Watson,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

C'amp  Wil«l<*at,  in  Kentucky,  in  a  spur  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Moniitaiiis.  An  engagement  ocenrre*!  here, 
21st  (K't ,  1861,  between  a  National  force  comiiiainle*!  hy 
G**n.  Schfepf,  an*l  a  Iwaly  of  C*uifederates  led  by  Gen. 
Zollicoffer,  in  which  the  latter  were  worsted. 

C'amp.y  lOHpor'moiiH.  a.  {Rot.)  .Applied  to  a  seed  or 
8e»**l-like  fruit,  when  rolh*d  up  s*>  as  to  form  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  furriiw’.  down  one  side,  as  that  of  the  sweet  Cicely 

C'ainpylot'ropoim.  C’amp.vlot'ropal,  a.  [Gr. 
kampyleo,  to  heml,  aii*l  to  turn.]  {Bnt,,  Applied 

to  an  ovule  whi*  h  grows  uneiiually,  and  con8e»ineiitly 
curved  upon  itself,  so  a.s  to  bring  the  apex  round  to  the 
vicinity  *>f  th**  ba.'<e.  the  ehalazn  ainl  the  orifice  being 
at  length  brought  nearly  intoeontai  t  at  the  (Hunt  of  at¬ 
tachment:  :is  in  the  Migmmette. 

C'nm!^.  Karl  Gustav,  an  eminent  German  physician, 
physiologist.  psycli*>l*‘gist.  an*l  artist:  b.  1789,  in  Leip- 
sic,  where  liis  father  had  a  dyeing  establishment.  He 
gradnatediu  lieipsic.in  1811, and  in  this  year establishe*! 
himself  as  lecturer  *»n  comparative  anatomy,  which 
bmm'h  had  not  been  taught  in  L»'ipsic  up  to  that  time.; 
He  s<K>n  dev’otetl  himself  to  obst«*trics  and  diseases  ofj 
femal»*8.  In  1814,  he  was  !na*le  profess*)r  of  obstetrics 
and  ilirect<»r  of  the  obstetrical  clinic  in  the  newly  or- 
ganizi'd  medical  and  surgical  academy  in  Dr»*sden :  and. 
in  1862,  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Leopold- 
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Carolina  Academy.  He  has  been  an  arduous  student  in 
the  sciences,  an*]  a  vuluminous  writer.  He  wTote  :  Ze^r- 
hudt  tier  Zoottnuie,  (IMS;)  Lehrbuch  d*r  Gyuiikologie, 
(1820;)  Krlduterungstafeln  zur  Verglrichcndai  Analn- 
woe,  (1826;)  Grundziiyedrr  yergleich*-nden  Anatfrmie  und 
Fhysiologie.,  (1828^)  drii  BlutkreisUtuj'  der  In- 

sektm.  (1827  :)  yorlesungrn  ut^er  Psychologies  (1831;) 
Atlas  der  Kranioskopir,  (ls4;i:l  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  many  others 
on  scientific  subjects,  an*)  some  on  art  stu*lit‘8 

Cam'tuo!^,  or  isam  tuoM.  in  S.  Africa,  a  considerable 
river  of  the  E..  div^^iun  of  Ca|>e  Colony.  It  rises  In  the 
Niewveldt  Mountiiins,  ainl.  alt*-r  a  course  of  200  m.,  falls 
into  the  sea.  20  m.  from  Uitenluige. 

C'amn**'*  We  insert  this  article  principally  to  make  the 
*iistinction  between  several  French  mathematicians  of 
tliis  name.  1.  Fran*;oi8  Josi'ph  des  Camns,  b.  1672.  n. 
17o2,  author  of  TruiU  des  F*n-ces  Mourantes,  1722.  an*! 
editor  of  yarigncnis  Mechanics,  1725.  He  d.  in  England, 
whither  he  liad  g*»ne  in  search  of  employment.  2.Cl..irle8 
Etienne  Louis  Camus,  b.  D99,  P.  1768.  was  thecoinpaii- 
ion  of  Chiiraut,  Lernonnier.  and  Maiipertnis,  in  the 
measurement  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland,  author  of  the 
Hydraulique,  (hurs  de  Mathtmatiqnes,  and  a  list  of 
works  which  may  be  found  in  Hutton's  Dictionary’.  He 
was  also  conc«*rne*l  in  the  verification  of  Picard's  De¬ 
gree.  I'ST'!  3.  Nicholas  le  Camus  de  Mezieres,  b.  1721, 
p.  1789,  author  of  various  works  on  architecture,  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Cani'us.  <'aiii'i<9  n.  A  thin  dress. 

'*  An  in  silken  camu$,  lilj  white.”  Spenser. 

C’aiii'-whoel,  n.  (Mach.)  See  Cam. 

Caiii'-wooii*  n.  [Prohaldy  an  abbreviation  of  O/m- 
p»'achy-wood.]  The  wotwl  of  Baphia  nitida,(r>ee  Baphia  ) 
It  is  used  in  dyeing,  instead  of  Brazil-wo^,  and  gives 
a  finer  and  more  dun*ble  red. 

C'ail«  n.  [Du.  hin  ;  A.  S.  canna  ;  Oer.  kanne  ;  W.  canw, 
or  ganw,  to  contain,  from  capacity.]  A  cup  or  vessel 
for  holding  liquor,  generally  made  of  tin,  orother  mehil. 
“  His  empty  c*in.  with  ears  half  worn  away. 

Was  hung  on  high,  to  bvaai  the  trinmph  of  tbe  day.”—  X>ry<fen. 

—A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  chimney-pot. 

Fail.  f.  i.  {imp.  con.n.)  [.A.  S.  cunnau  ;  Goth,  k  ttnnon, 
to  know;  Ger.  Aowrnw.]  'fo  know,  p*'rceive,  or  iin'hT- 
staiid:  to  be  able:  to  have  sufficient  moral  or  physic'al 
p**wer  or  capacity.  (It  is  an  auxiliary  verb  which 
njfMiifies  the  nn-aning  of  anotlu*r.)  See  Coclp. 

i'a'iia  of  Cval'iloo,  (called  by  the  natives  Kefr  Oina. 
or  Kann-el-Jelil,)  a  l*»w  n  *»f  Palestine,  —  celebrate*!  in 
Scripture  as  the  scene  of  our  Lonl’s  first  miracle,  when 
he  turntnl  water  int*)  w  ine.  —  is  now  n  small  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  (ir«*«‘k- 
Christians  or  NaZiireiies.  sitnat***!  about  13  m.  \V.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  an*!  6  m.  N.  of  Nazareth. 

i'a'na^in  Indiontf.R  post-*'ffice  iu  S.W.  of  Jennings  co., 
70  m.  S.S.E.  of  Imlianapolis. 

Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Notih.  His 
nmneroiis  iw»sterity  seem  to  have  occupied  Si*l**n  first, 
and  thence  sprea*!  into  Syria  ninl  Canaan.  The  JeAvs  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  inipli*'ateii  with  his  father  in  the  dis¬ 
honor  done  to  Ntmh.  which  was  the  occarifui  of  the  curse 
under  which  he  an*!  his  posterity  suffered. 

C'a'iiaan.  tlic  Ian*!  peopled  by  Canaan  and  his  posterity, 
an*!  afterwards  given  to  the  Hehrew.s.  I  his  country  has 
at  difterent  perituls  been  called  by  various  names,  eitlier 
from  it.s  inhabitants,  or  some  circumstaucos  connected 
with  its  history. — 1.  The  Ltind  of  fr*»m  Canaan, 

the  SOD  of  Ham,  who  divide*!  it  among  his  8*uis.  each  *>f 
whom  became  the  head  of  a  numer*ms  tribe,  ami  ulti¬ 
mately  of  a  distinct  people.  (Gen.  x.  15-2U.  xi.  31.;  This 
did  not,  at  first,  include  any  laud  east  of  tlie  Joninn. — 
2.  TheLand  of  I^romise.  from  the  j*r*'mi8e  given  to  Ahni- 
ham  tliat  his  p*»steiity  should  possess  it.  iGen.  xii.  7, 
xiii.  15.)  These  being  termed  Hebrews,  tbe  regi*»n  in 
which  they  dwelt  was  culle*!  —  3.  The  Land  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  (Gen.  xl.  15:)  and  — 4.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from 
the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of  Jacob,  having  settled 
there.  Tl»is  name  i.s  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  Old 
T«*8tameiit.  It  comprchemls  all  that  tract  of  ground  on 
each  si*ie  of  the  Jordan,  w  hich  G*id  pave  f**r  an  inheri- 
tance  to  the  Hebrews.  At  a  later  age.  this  term  was 
often  restricte*!  to  theterritoryof  tbe  ten  tribes. — 5.  'Ihe 
Land  of  Judah.  This  at  first  comprised  only  the  regi*>n 
which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Jinlah.  After  tlie 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  lain!  which  b<‘l*»ng«'d  to 
Jmlah  and  Benjamin,  w  ho  ft*rm**d  a  separate  kingdom, 
wa-s  di.stingiush«*d  the  appellation  of  “The  land  **f 
Jmlah."  or  Judea  :  which  latter  name  the  whole  c*)untrv 
retained  during  the  existence  of  the  second  temple,  and 
iiniler  the  dominion  of  the  Ibi.Nians.  —  6.  The  Il  ly  lAtnd. 
This  nann*  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
after  the  Babyloni>h  captivity.  (Zech.  ii.  13.)  —  7.  Pales¬ 
tine,  (Kx.  XV. *14.)  a  name  derived  from  the  I'hilistines, 
wh<)  migrated  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelle*!  the 
aluirigitial  inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
MtMliterranean.  Their  name  was  subsequently  given  to 
the  whole  ciuintry.  though  they  in  fact  possesse*!  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  By  heathen  writers,  the  Holy  Laml 
has  been  vari*Mif.ly  termed  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoeni¬ 
cia.—  See  Palestine. 

<'aiiaaii«  in  Omnectirut,  a  po.^f-vilUge  and  township  of 
Litchfield  co..  35  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  llartfor*! :  ;k7».  1,257. 

C'anaail,  in  Indiana,  a  p<»st-vinage  of  Jefferson  co.,  84 
III.  8.K.  **f  Imliaiiapolis :  pop.  290. 

C'aiiaaii.  in  Iowa,  a  loAvnship  of  Henry  co. :  pfp.  784. 

Canaan,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Som¬ 
erset  c*>.,  5  111.  E.  of  Kennebec  River,  and  35  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Augusta:  pop.  1,472. 

C'aiiaail^  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Gasconade  co., 
44  m.  Fl.S.K.  of  Jeffers*>n  City;  pop.  1,107. 

C'nnaaii,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  n  post-township  of  GraftoJ 
CO.,  52  ni.  N.W.  ol  Concord ;  jtop.  1,877 
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Ca'nanii^  \r\  A>ir  1  o)*A%  a  post-townslup  of  CoUiml'iaco. 
24  ni.  S.K.  of  All)aiiy:  ;><»/'.  1,877. 

Caiiaaii,  in  Ohio,  a  ttjwnsliip  of  Atlioiis  co. ;  pop.  1,513. 

—A  township  of  Miuiisun  oo. :  pofK  720. 

—A  township  of  Morr«iw  ct). ;  ]>op.  1,109. 

^A  post«towiiship  of  Wayne  co.,  65  ni.  S  E  of  Sandusky 
City  :  poj>.  1,997. 

Cmiaaii,  in  a  poat-to*'*nship  of  Wayne 

CO.,  0  in.  W.  of  H(nies(lale  ;  pop.  C^-0. 

Canaan*  in  I'Vj'moai,  a  post-townsliip  of  Essex  co.,  110 
m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  419. 

Canaan  Contro,  in  N»  w  I’orA:,  a  pust-villuge  of  Co- 
luinhiaco.,  26  m.  S.K.  of  Albany. 

Canaan  Four  <'«rner«,  in  Ntw  I'a7i,  a  post-vil- 
hiffe  of  Columbia  co.,  25  in.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

Ca'naanitOH.  the  descendants  of  Ouiaau.  Their  first 
habitation  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  wliere  they  innl- 
tiplieil  extremtdy,  and  by  trade  an<l  war  acquired  great 
riches,  ami  sent  out  cidonies  all  over  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  tlie  Metliterranean.  'When  the  measure  of  their 
idolatries  and  abominations  wjis  completed.  Cod  deliv¬ 
ered  their  country  into  the  haiid.s  of  the  Israelites,  who 
conquered  it  iiinlcr  .Toshua.  Tlie  following  are  the 
princii)al  ti  ihes  mentioiied  in  Scriptures: — TheCaNAAN- 
ITES  proper,  wlio  inliahited  partly  the  plains  on  the  IV. 
shle  of  the  .Iordan,  and  partly  the  plains  on  the  ctaist 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea:  the  lliviTES;  the  Uiuo.\- 
8HITE8:  the  Jebusites;  the  Amorites;  the  IIittites;  and 
the  Perizzites,  q.  v. 

Ca'iiaanit  iHh*  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  ^anaaii; 
as,  the  Canaonitisk  nation. 

Canaan  Valley*  in  a  post-office  of  Litch¬ 

field  CO. 

Caii'afla*  (Dominion  op,) a  vast  tc*rritory  of  N.  America, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  and  prospei'ous  portions 
of  the  Britisli  empire.  lying  hetween  55°  45' and  141^ 
15'  W.  Lon.,  and  4z°  and  77°  N.  Lat.  Tlie  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  hounded  N.  by  Baffin’s  Bay,  the  Arctic  Oceau, 
and  the  U.  ^States  Territory  of  Alaska;  S.  by  the  United 
States,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  grand  chain  of 
lakes  connecting  it  with  the  Lake  of  tlie  IVoods,  and 
tlieiice  by  tlie  49th  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  K. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ami  W.  by  the  I'a<  inc  Ocean  and 
Alaska.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (known  ]»revioU8  to  the 
confederation  of  the  Briti.sli  N.  A.  provinces  as  Uppei 
and  Lower  (’anada).  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  Manit«iba, 
and  the  N.W.  Indian  territories.  Tlie  four  first-named 
provinces  were  unite<l  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  and 
formed  tlie  niicleu.s  of  the  already  extensive  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada.  In  June,  1870,  tlie  whole  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company’s  Territory  was  transferred  to  the 
Doni.  of  Cl,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  province  of 
Manitoba  and  the  N.W.  Indian  territories.  On  the  Ist 
of  July,  1871,  British  Columbia  joined  the  confedma- 
tion.  Tlie  greatest  length  of  the  Dom.  of  fl,  K.  and  W., 
is  about  3,800  m. :  and  greatest  lueadth,  N.  and  S.,  aht. 
2,200  in.  The  area  of  the  Dom.  is  aht.  3,330,000  sq.  in. 
The  present  article  is  limited  to  general  remarks  on 
the  Dom.  of  and  a  more  detailed  description  of  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec,  or  Canada  projier,  the  other  portions 
of  the  Dominion  being  descriheil  under  their  respective 
names.  The  area  of  Ontario  is  121,260  sq.  m.,  that  of 
Quebec  210,020  sq.  m.  —  Tlie  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River, 
which  has  its  sources  in  aht.  48°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  80°  W 
Lon.,  ami  Hows  in  an  E.S.E.  direction  till  it  unites  w’ith 
the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal,  forms  nearly  in  its 
whole  extent  the  line  of  demarcation  bet.  the  2  provs. 
Quebec  comprising  tlie  wMiole  region  lying  N.E.  of  the 
Ottawa,  on  both  .sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  while  Onta¬ 
rio  comprises  all  the  territory  lying  S.  and  W.  of  that 
river.  'The  latter  is  entirely  an  inland  prov. ;  hut  from 
its  having  the  great  lakes  ainl  a  part  of  tlie  St.  Law¬ 
rence  for  its  iioiintlary,  it  has  a  vast  command  of  inter¬ 
nal  navigation,  and  a  reaily  access  to  the  ocean.  —  Desc. 
Tlio  N.  portion  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  consists  of 
a  tahle-lumi,  little  ot  which  luus  been  liiiherto explored. 
In  Upper  Canada.  E.  of  Huron,  it  has  an  average  eleva¬ 
tion  of  jterhiip.s  from  l,2iH»  to  1,3(M)  feet.  It  is  covereil 
with  forests  interspcrscMl  with  ravim  s,  swamps  and  tor¬ 
rents,  and  abonnil.s  with  lakes,  which,  anyw  lirre  but  in 
the  neighlxirhood  of  the-  immense  lakes  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  wouhl  he  deemed  of  considerable  size.  The  coast 
of  Low'er  (’.,  N.E.  of  the  Saguenay,  is  less  lofty  tlian 
S.W.  of  tliat  river,  but  of  a  very  uninviting  desciiption. 
The  interior  of  this  jiart  of  the  country,  as  de8crjl)ed  by 
tlie  Indians  ainl  Esquimaux,  by  w’hom  alone  it  is  trav¬ 
ersed, is  composed  of  rocky  clitfs  and  low  hills, scattereii 
over  harren  plains,  diversified  with  tliick  forests  of 
stunted  pines,  and  checkered  with  small  lakes.  Tliecul- 
tivated  country  N.  of  Quebec  does  not  extcinl  far,  being 
hemmed  in  by  liill  ranges.  But  as  these  ranges  grailn- 
ally  recede  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  country,  at 
first  diversified  iiy  varied  eminences,  sinks  into  a  ii*vel 
plain,  the  siirfai^e  of  settled  and  cultivated  land  in¬ 
creases;  and  tliis  is  e.specially  tlie  case  a.s  we  approach 
and  penetrate  Upper  Cl  The  peninsula  or  great  plain 
of  this  province,  between  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  .comprising  about  20.n00  square  miles,  con¬ 
sists,  for  the  most  part,  of  alluvial  soil,  on  a  calca¬ 
reous  substratum.  It  is  of  varying  fertility:  hut.  on 
the  wliole,  is  believed  to  he  the  best  grain  country 
of  any  of  the  more  N.  portion.s  of  the  .American  conti¬ 
nent.  A  large  part  of  this  fine  plain  is  still  cov<*red  witli 
lofty  ffirestM ;  it  has,  however,  some  prairies,  or  primeval 
meadows;  hut  these  are  n*»t  extensive  At  some  remote 
period,  it  had  evidently  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  wlilch  tlie  five  great  lakes  liaving  been 
the  deepest,  are  now  the  principal  reniairiiiig  portions. 
N.  of  Lake  Ontario,  two  terraces  intervene  between  the 


plain  on  the  sliore  of  the  lake,  and  the  table-land  in  the 
N.,  decrea>ing  somewhat  in  fertility  as  they  increase  in 
helglit.and  separ.tteil  from  each  other,  and  from  the  plain, 
by  two  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Tlie  most 
S.  of  these  two  ranges  unites  near  Lon.  80°  with  a  tliird, 
whicli  passes  N.  and  S.  from  Nutawasaiiga  Bay.  in  Lake 
Huron,  to  the  \V.  extremity  of  laike  Ontario.  The  com¬ 
bined  range,  after  encircling  tlie  head  of  tlie  latter  lake, 
ci^se.s  tlie  bed  of  the  Niagara  River,  forming  the  ledge 
over  which  are  the  celebrated  falls,  ainl  is  finally  lost  in 
the  territory  of  the  U.  .States.  Tliat  part  of  Lower  Can- 
lula  S  «  f  tli'j  St.  Lawrence,  exteiidis^g  between  Lon.  72° 
30' and  74°  30',  and  entering  into  the  district  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  cun.'iists,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  extended  plain 
almost  completely  fiat,  except  that  some  detached  hills 
iliversify  the  surface,  one  of  which,  that  of  Kmiville,  is 
1,01)0  feet  in  height.  It  is  less  extensive  than  the  plain 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  contains  no  large 
tow'iis,  but  it  is  ill  many  respects  eijuilly  fertile  and 
well-watered,  and  the  cities  an*  dependent  on  it  for  a 
large  proportion  of  tlieir  supplies.  To  the  S.  and  K.  it 
ascends  by  degrees  into  the  inoniitainous  region,  form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  tlie  Brilisli  and  U.  States  terri¬ 
tories.  The  asix'Ct  of  the  S.  sliore  of  the  aistuary  of  tlie 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Lon.  69°  30' and  72°,  though  h«dd 
and  hilly,  is  not  mountainous,  lus  on  the  opposite  shore; 
and  tile  hill  ranges  are  inter-'persed  witii  valleys,  and 
even  plains,  of  some  extent,  many  of  which,  from  the 
encouragement  afforded  !iy  the  contiguous  markets  of 
the  capital,  liave  been  hrouglit  into  very  tolerable  culti¬ 
vation.  E.  of  Kamouraska.  the  country  is  diversified  by 
some  abrupt  eminences,  while  population  and  culture  be¬ 
come  more  limited  ;  and  in  the  dist.  of  Gaspe  the  moun¬ 
tains  rise  into  two  chains  of  consideraldc  elevation, 
enclosing  a  lofty  plateau.  The  most  southerly  of  these 
cliains  bounds  on  its  18.  side,  tlie  valley  of  the  Ri*sti- 
goiiche  and  St.  John  rivers. — Lakrs,  Jiiv'frs,  dx.  Besides 
the  great  lakes  indenting  the  \V.  outline  of  the  country, 
C.  contains  numerous  minor,  yet  still  large-sized,  hoilies 
of  water.  In  Lower  the  lakes  and  rivers  have  been 
estimated  to  cover  3.2(M)  sq.  ni.  of  surface:  the  principal 
of  the  former  liitlierto  discuveri'd  are  laike  St.  John, 
with  an  area  of  840  sip  m. ;  those  of  Maiilconagan, 
Biretibhe,  and  others  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mein- 
jdiremagog,  S.  of  tliat  river.  In  Ujiper  Cl,  the  chief  are 
Nipissing  Lake,  Temiscaming,  and  St  Anns,  in  the  high 
table-laini;  and  the  Siincoe  Lake  in  the  npi»er  terrace 
country  of  the  Home  district.  Among  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  into  the  lakes  which  form  a 
part  of  its  system,  tiiore  are  some  deserving  of  special 
mention  whether  for  their  utility  as  regards  navigation, 
or  their  agency  in  fertilizing  the  soil  In  the  peninsula 
of  Upper  Cl,  the  Thames  originaU*sin  tlie  dist.  of  Lomlon. 
near  Lat.  4^3°  and  Lon.  81°,  anil  after  a  course  of  about 
150  m.  chiefiy  S.M’.,  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  situate  b«^- 
tweeii  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  This  river  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  15  in.  up  to  Chatham,  and  intersects 
and  waters  a  fine,  fertile  country.  Next  in  nmgiiitii<le 
is  the  Ouse,  rising  in  tlie  Home  district,  about  Lat.  44°, 
Liin.  Sjo  lu',  niniiing  generally  S.E.  and  falling  into  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  Parallel  to  this  river  for 
about  50.  m.,  runs  tlie  Welland  or  Chippeway  River, 
which  in  one  part  of  its  course  forms  a  portion  of  the 
canal  between  the  Ouse  and  Lake  Ontario,  by  means  of 
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which  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ace  avoided.  The  Trent,  in 
the  Newcastle  district,  connects  with  various  lakes,  ami 
after  a  tortuous  course,  discharges  itself  info  the  Bay 
of  Qiiinte  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  Lake  Balsam  is  sepa¬ 
rated  only  by  a  short  portage  from  that  of  Simcoe  which 
discharges  its  waters  into  Gloucestm'  Bay  (Lake  Huron) 
by  the  Severn  River.  A  short  and  valuable  line  of  di¬ 
rect  water  communication  hetween  the  lakes  Huron  and 
Ontario  is  apparently  impeded  only  by  the  intervention 
of  this  short  jiortage,  and  by  the  rapids  of  the  Severn, 
which  river  ia.  however,  no  more  than  20  m.  in  length. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  lakes,  «fec.,  are  elsewhere 
treated  of  in  this  work.  The  Saguenay,  (see  Fig.  493.) 
a  large  and  deep  river,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 


of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  emptying  into  its  testnarj  120  m 
N.E.  of  Quebec,  is  famous  for  the  Nublime  ami  almost 
iinirpie  grandeur  of  its  sci-nery.  The  Re.^tigouche.  wliicli 
hounds  tlie  (list,  of  Ga.-ipe  S.,  ami  falls  into  ('lialenr  Bay,  is 
the  only  river  of  any  importance  in  nut  belonging  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin. — (*hm.  Tlie  climate  of  (I  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  e.xtremes  (*f  h»*at  and  cohl :  tlie  tliermom- 
eter  ranging  betw'eeii  102°  above,  and  36°  below,  tlie  Zero 
of  Fabr.  In  siuh  an  extensive  region  there  is,  ()f  course, 
some  difierence  in  tliis  resjiect:  a.s  we  asceml  tlie  St. 
1.4iwrence  not  only  a  more  S.  jmrallel  is  reached,  but  the 
Ciiuiitry  is  le.ss  wild  ami  ex]Mis  *d  tlian  tliat  near  its  en¬ 
trance;  80  that  whilst  Quebec  has  been  said  to  have  the 
summer  of  Paris,  and  tlie  winter  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
great  ))lain  of  Lake  Erie  has  tin* climate  of  Philadelphia. 
Still,  the  Canadian  climate,  as  a  whole,  is  very  severe; 
all  tlie  streams  are,  in  winter,  locked  nj»  by  ice,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  everywhere,  to  an  average  deptii  of  5 
or  6  teet  by  snow,  fur  4  or  5  months  of  every  year. 
Frosts  iisnally  commence  in  Oct.,  wliilsl  the  weather,  by- 
day.  is  still  iniid  and  serene.  But  witli  Nov.  begins  a 
siiecession  of  snow-storms  and  tenlpe^t8  from  the  N.  and 
K.,  aecoinitaiiied  by  a  great  im  rease  of  cold;  and  this 
sort  of  weallier  usually  contiiines  to  the  2d  or  3d  week 
of  Dec. .when  tlie  atnu»spliere  again  becomes  serene,  but 
the  cold  still  more  intense,  so  that  the  rivers  become 
smldeiily  frozen  over.  'Fowards  the  latter  part  of  April, 
or,  in  late  seasons,  the  beginning  of  May.  the  ice  begins 
to  break  nj);  a  sudden  imTeu.se  of  temperature  slimii- 
laies  vegetation,  and  makes  its  growtli  almost  perceptible 
to  the  eye;  so  tliat  spring  and  .‘junimer  can  scarcely  be 
recognized  as  distinct  seasons.  May  and  June  are  occa¬ 
sionally  wet,  but  tlie  smiimers,  in  genera),  are  very  fine 
ami  liot.  Tliumler-stnims  are  of  great  violence,  and  the 
Aurora  Borealis  is  frequent  and  vivid.  Fogs  are  of  un¬ 
usual  occurrence,  except  in  the  dist.  of  Gaspe,  and  on  the 
St,  Lawrence,  wliere  they  often  seriously  oh>trnct  navi¬ 
gation.  'File  length  and  severity  of  the  Camnliaii  win¬ 
ter  is  a  heavy  drawback  on  the  country,  and  lays  the 
farmer  niidcr  serious  difficulties  and  j>rivations  not  ex¬ 
perienced  in  conntrie.s  where  the  climate  is  milder,  as  in 
the  contiguous  IStates  of  Indiana  ami  Illinois.  For5or6 
months  almost  all  agricultural  operations  are  snsj>emled, 
so  Hint  time  is  not  left  in  tlie  rest  of  the  year  for  the 
proper  jireparatioii  of  the  ground  lor  theenqis,  and  other 
necessary  labors.  Horses,  cattle,  and  other  farm  stock 
require  a  projiortioiially  large  Mip]»ly  of  fodder  for  their 
keep:  ami  to  these  causes  must  he  ascribed  tlie  leanness 
of  the  animals,  tlie  high  price  of  produce,  and  thocheup- 
nessoflahorasconipared  withthe  U. States.  Buttliereis 
a  material  difierence  hetween  llie  Lower  and  the  Upper 
province.  In  the  latter  the  severity  and  the  lengtli  of 
tlie  winter  are  materially  diminished.  Thesoil  too  is  gen¬ 
erally  Hetter;  and  tlie  quality  of  the  wheat  improves 
nearer  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  prov.— nyttl  Veg.  The 
greater  portion  of  both  jtrovs.  of  the  Dominion  is  cov- 
er(*d  by  extensive  forests,  pi  incipally  pine.  The  silveraiid 
American  firs,  Weymouth  and  C'anadiaii  pines,  wliite  ce¬ 
dar,  maple.  I'irch,  Anieiican  ash,  hass-wuo<l.  liickory.  ami 
several  species  of  oak,  are  ahiimlantly  found.  ()f  the 
smaller  plants,  tha  Zizania  aqwitica  may  he  notic<‘d  as 
peculiar  to  t’.,  ami  abounding  in  mo.st  of  the  swamjis 
(a  grass  not  unlike  rice,  and  afibrdiiig  food  to  binls, 
and  occasionally  to  the  Indian  tribes),  and  the  Gin¬ 
seng,  and  Canadian  lily,  common  to  thi.s  country 
and  Kaiiitschatka.  Sugar  from  tlie  inai>le-tree  is  man¬ 
ufactured  in  consiilerable  quantities.  'J’he  live-oak  is 
well  adapted  for  ship  timber;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  wood  available  for  no  otlier  purjiose,  serve  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  pot-  and  pearl-a^h  manufactories.  —  Prod.  <\ 
may,  on  the  wh<*le,  he  considered  a  fertile  region;  the 
upper  prov.  imich  more  so  than  the  lower.  Tobacco, 
hemp,  fiax,  ami  the  diffi'ieiit  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulse  are  succe.'ssfiilly  cultivated;  as  are  all  Hie  com¬ 
moner  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  z<me. — 
Minei'uU.  Iron,  c(qq»er,  lead,  tin,  silver,  marble,  and 
litliograjihic  slone.s.  (*.  is  ^i1lppos(‘d  to  be  rich  in  min¬ 
erals,  but  its  wealth  below  ground  lias  only  been  par¬ 
tially  exjilured.  Coj»per  and  iron  ore  are  at  present  the 
chief  jirodnce  of  Hie  mines.  —  Trade  and  Jiidustrg.  The 
niannfacturing  industry  in  Canada  is  unimportant. 
'Finiber  is  the  prineipal  article  of  export ;  but  large 
quantities  of  barreled  beef,  pink,  flour,  wheat,  butter, 
vegetables,  fruit,  Ac.  are  also  export  i*d.  The  importations 
consist  chiefiy  of  wines,  spirits,  molasses,  tobacco,  tea, 
ceffee,  refined  sugars,  ami  mimnfactnred  gocals.  The 
trade  of  (\  is  cbiifiy  with  tlie  U.  States  and  Great 
Jtritain,  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  being  derived 
from  Great  Britain,  but  the  greater  part  of  Hie  exports 
going  to  the  U.  States.  In  1807,  the  value  of  our  trade 
with  C.  was;  exp»»rt8  $14.G(.)0,0(K):  imports  $18,960,000 
(gold). —  Pfoplr.  'Fhe  majority  of  the  pup.  of  Low’er 
are  of  French  (»rigin.  'Fliese  French-speaking  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  for  the  most  part  descemlant.s  of  settlers  from 
Normandy,  established  in  the  colony  previously  to  1759. 
Their  nurnher  is  about  ‘.K)0,000.  Neither  the  conquest, 
nor  the  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  has  wrought 
any  great  change  in  their  character  and  habits;  nor  has 
their  increasing  numbers  induced  them  to  make  any 
considerable  encroachments  on  the  wilderness  around  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  continued  within  their  origi¬ 
nal  limits,  subdividing  tlie  land  more  and  more,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  a  constantly  decreasing  ratio  of  comfort. 
They  Rre  frugal,  honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable, 
hut  cling  with  unreasoning  tenacity  to  ancient  preju¬ 
dices  ami  customs ;  by  temperament,  cheerful,  social, 
engaging,  and  (from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest)  distin¬ 
guished  for  courtesy  and  real  politeness,  they  retain  aK 
the  essential  characteristics  of  tlie  French  provinces 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  and  present  the  spectacle 
of  an  old  stationary  society,  in  a  new  and  progressive 


liiE  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  according  to  Acts  of  the  Britisli 
railiament  (1867),  by  the  nnion  of  the  previously  distinct  colonies  of 
Canai.a,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  subsequent  incor¬ 
poration  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba,  and  of  Eupert’s  Land  (Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Territory),  and  the  North-Western  Territory  (July  1870).  The 
seat  of  government  is  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Ihe  two  principal  provinces,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  are  almost  entirely 
em  naced  within  the  basin  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  occupy  only 
those  portions  north  of  the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  river  as  far  as  tlie 
town  of  Cornwall,  whence  eastward  they  occupy  both  banks,  and  aro 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  United  St;ite.s.  The  most  westerly  limit 
is  the  heads  of  the  Pigeon  ami  Arrow  Eivers,  which  debouche  in  Lake 
Superior.  Ihe  eastern  or  maritime  provinces  embrace  no  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  great  river.  The  colonies  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Ldward  Island  at  present  form  no  part  of  the  Dominion. 

Scale  of  map  81  miles  to  an  inch,  one  .square  inch  comprising  7'8 
times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  of  map  of  England  and  Wales. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. 


Province 

Area. 

Pop. 

Cupital.s. 

• 

Pop. 

Ontario  (Canada  West), 
Queliec  (C.anada  Ea.st), 

Nova  Scotia, 

New  Brunswick, 

Britisli  Columtiia, 

Manitolia  or  Red  River  Tor- ) 
ritoiy,  .  .  .  .1 

Eupert’s  Land,  .  .  .1 

North-Western  Territory,  .  ) 

210,020 

121,200 

19,0.50 

27.720 

230,000 

14,340 

2,200,000  ? 

1,620,842 
1,190, .505 
387,800 
285,777 
40,000 

11,963 

100,000  1 

Toronto 

Queliec 

Halifax 

Frcderickton 

Victoria 

Fort  Garry, 

Fort  York 

.56,092 

.'^9,699 

29,682 

6,(106 

0,000 

Dominion  of  Canada,  . 
Necvfoundland,  . 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2,822,990 

57,000 

2,130 

3,0.30,887 

1 40,  .536 
80,500 

Ottawa  City 

St  Jolms 
Charlottetown 

21,545 

30,470 

2,882,120 

3,803,923 
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COUNTIES,  ETC. 


AdJinstnn,  21,312 
Albert,  10,t;72 
Algciiiia,  District  of, 
Aiiniiiiolis,  18.121 
Antij'iiui.sli,  10,512 
Ai-fieiiteiul,  12,800 
ArtlmliasU.'v.  17,011 
Bagot,  lil,_nTl 
Beaiice,  27,2.')3 
Beauharnois,  11,7.57 
Bellechasse,  17,637 
Bertliier,  I't.SOl 
Bonaveiiture,  15,023 
Bonavista,  Di.strict, 
Botlnvell,  20,701 
Brant,  32,259 
Brockville,  Town  of. 
Broil, e,  13,757 
Bruce,  48,515 
Biirgeo  anil  La  Peile, 
Burin.  District, 

Cape  Breton,  20,454 
C'anlwell,  10,500 
Carleton,  19,033 
Carleton.  43,284 
Chainlily,  10,498 
Champlain,  22,052 
Charlevoix,  15.011 
Charlotte,  2,5.'';22 
Chateaugnay,  10,106 
ChiciHitinii,  17.493 
Colchester,  23,331 
Compton,  13,005 
Conception,  District, 
Cornwall,  Town  of,  7 
Cnmberlanii,  23,518 
Dighy,  17,037^  __ 
Dorchester,  10,779 
Drnmniond,  14,281 
Dundas,  18.777 
Durham,  37,381 


Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
5,007  Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Newfoundland 
Ontario 
Ontario 
10,475  Ontario 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Dist.  Newfound. 
Newfoundlanil 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Quebec 
■Quebec 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Newfoundlanil 
114  Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Ontario 


E  d 


G  d 
H  d 
F  d 
II  c 
G  c 
K  b 
Q  b 
B  e 
C  e 
F  d 
G  d 
C  d 
c 
c 
c 
e 
c 
d 
G  d 
G  c 
H  c 
K  d 
G  d 
11  b 
M  d 
11  d 
11  c 
F  (1 
M  d 
I.  d 
H  c 
G  d 
F  d 
D  d 


Elgin,  33,666  Ontario  C 

E.ssex,  32,097  Ontario  B 

Ferryland,  Di.strict,  Newfoundland  It 

Fogo,  Di.strict,  Newfoundland  Q 

Fortune  Bay,  District,  Newfoundland  Q 

Frontenac,  28,717  Ontario  E 

Gasp6,  15,557  Quebec  L 

Glengary,  20,524  Ontario  F 

Gloucester,  18,810  New  Brunswick  L 

Grenville,  22,010  Ontario  F 

Grey,  59,395  Ontario  C 

Guysborough,  16,555  Nova  Scotia  N 

Haldimand,  20,091  Ontario  C 

Halifax,  56,963  Nova  Scotia  M 

Haltou,  22,606  Ontario  D 

Hants,  21,302  Nova  Scotia  j\I 

Hastings,  48,364  Ontario  E 

Hochelaga,  oil  Montreal  I.,  25,640 

Quebec  G 

Huntingdon,  16,304  Quebec  F 

Huron,  66,105  Ontario  C 

Iberville,  15,413  Quebec  G 

Inverness,  23,415  Nov'a  Scotia  N 

Jacques  Cartier,  on  Montreal  I.,  11.179 

Quebec  G 

.Jolliette,  23,075  Quebec  F 

Kamoura.'ika,  21,254  Quebec  I 


New  Brunswick  L 
Ontario' B 
New  Brunswick  L 
Nova  Scotia  L 
Prince  Edward  Island  M 
Quebec  L 


Kent,  19,101 
Kent,  20,830 
King’s,  24,.5ii3 
King’s,  21,509 
King’s, 

Laliraclor,  3,099 
Lambton,  31 ,994  Ontario  B 

Lanark.  33,020  Ontario  E 

La  Prairie,  11,801  Quebec  G 

L’.-Vs.somptinii.  15,473  Quebec  G 

Laval  (oil  Isle  Jesus),  9,472  Quebec  G 

Leeds,  24.827  Ontario  E 

Lennox,  10,396  Ontario  E 

Levis,  24,8.A  Quebec  H 


Lincoln,  20,672  Ontario  D  e 

L’lslet,  13,517  Quebec  H  c 

Lotbiniere,  20,606  Quebec  H  c 

Lunenburg,  23,834  Nova  Scotia  L  d 

Maskilionge,  15,079  Quebec  G  c 

Maurice,  St.,  19,538  Quebec  G  c 

Megantic,  18.879  Quebec  II  c 

Mirldle.sex,  82, ,595  Ontario  O  c 

JM i.ssisquoi,  10,922  Quebec  G  d 

Monck,  15,130  Ontario  1)  e 

Iviontcalm,  12,742  QueJiec  F  c 

Montmagny,  13,555  Qiielicc  H  c 

Montinoreney,  12,085  Qiieliec  H  c 

Mu.skoka,  Di.st.,  5,400  Ontario  D  d 

Naiiierville,  11,088  Qneliec  G  d 

Niagara,  Town  of,  3,693  Ontario  1)  e 

Nicolet,  23,202  Qneliec  G  c 

Nipissing,  District  of,  1,791  Ontario  0  c 

Norfolk,  30,703  Ontario  0  e 

Nortluunlierland,  20,116  N.  Brunswick  ]j  c 

Nortliumberland,  39,085  Ontario  E  d 

Ontario,  45,890  Ontario  D  d 

Ottawa,  38,597  Qneliec  F  c 

Oxford,  48.237  Ontario  C  e 

Parry’s  Sound,  Dist,  1,519  Ontario  C  d 

Peel,  16,309  Ontario  D  e 

Pi  rtb,  40,522  Ontario  C  e 

Peterliorougli,  10,475  Ontario  D  d 

Pictoii,  32,114  Nova  Scotia  M  d 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary’s, 

District,  Newfoundland  Q  c 

Pontiac,  15,791  Qneliec  E  c 

Portneuf,  22,509  Que'iec  G  c 

Pi'escott,  17,647  Ontario  F  d 

Prince,  Prince  Edward  Islaiiil  M  c 

I’rince  Edward,  20,330  Ontario  E  d 

Quelicc,  79,300  Quebec  H  c 

Queen’s,  13,847  New  Brunswick  K  d 
Queen’s,  11,554  Nova  Scotia  L  d 

Queen’s,  Prince  Edward  Island  M  c 

Renfrew,  27,974  Ontario  E  d 


Restigouche,  5,575 
Richelieu,  20,048 
Richmond,  14,208 
Riclimond,  11,214 
Rimouski,  27,418 
Rouville,  17,034 
Russell,  18,1144 
Saguenay',  1,788 
St.  Hj'acinth,  18,210 
St.  John,  52,303 
St.  Jolin,  Di.strict, 

St.  Jolin’s,  12,122 
St.  .Mary’.s,  Di.strict, 

St.  Maurice,  19,538 
Shefl’ord,  19,077 
Shelliuriie,  1-2, 117 
Slierbrooke,  Town  of,  8,516 
Simcoe,  57,390 
Soulanges,  10,808 
Stanstead,  13,138 
Stonnont,  11,873 
Sunbiiry,  6,824 
Teniiscouata,  22,491 
Terrebonne,  IS!, 591 
Trinity,  District, 

Two  Mountains.  15,615 
Vaiidreuil,  11,003 
Vercheres,  12,717 
Victoria,  11,041 
Victoria,  11,316 
Victoria,  30,200 
Waterloo,  40,251 
Wellaml,  20,573 
Wellington,  03,290 
Wentworth,  57,51!9 
Westmorland,  29,335 
Wolfe,  8,823 
Yamaska,  10,317 
Yarniontli,  18,550 
York,  27,140 
York,  115,974 


New  Brunswick  K  0 
Quebec  G  d 
Nova  Scotia  N  d 
Quebec  G  d 
Quebec  K  b 
Qneliec  G  d 
Ontario  F  d 
Qneliec  I  h 
Qneliec  G  <1 
New  Brunswick  L  d 
Newfoundland  R  c 
Quelieo  G  d 
Newfoundland  R  c 
Queliec  G  c 
Qneliec  G  d 
Nova  Scotia  L  e 
Quebec  G  d 
Ontario  D  d 
Quebec  F  d 
Quebec  G  d 
Ontario  F  d 
New  Brunswick  K  d 
Qneliec  I  c 
Queliec  E  d 
Newfoundland  R  b 
Queliec  F  d 
Quebec  F  d 
Qneliec  G  d 
New  Brunswick  K  c 
Nova  Scotia  N  c 
Ontario  D  d 
Ontario  C  e 
Ontario  D  e 
Ontario  C  e 
Ontario  C  e 
Rew  Brunswick  L  c 
Queliec  H  d 
Quebec  G  c 
Vova  Scotia  L  e 
New  Brunswick  K  d 
Ontario  D  e 


TOWNS,  ETC.  (POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1871). 


ilibitililie  Iliiuse, 
Lcadia  Iron  Mine.s, 
ilbaiiy  Fort, 
ilhion  Mines,  2,059 
ilton, 

Linlierst,  3,006 
Linlierstliiirg,  town, 
.nee  de  I’Etang, 
.ndover,  1,100 
.nnapiilis,  2,127 
.ntigonish,  3,319 
rnprior,  1,714 
.rthabasca,  vil. ,  730 
urora,  1,132 
.yimer,  vil.,  1,650 
;addeck,  1,749 
.agot,  vil.,  1,598 
aie  St.  Paul,  or  St. 
Bay,  3,023 
arrie,  town,  3.393 
arrington,  1,527 
ai :  ysway, 


Rupert’s  Lipid 
Nova  Scotia 
Rupert’s  Land 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
1,936  Ontario 
Quebec 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Queliec 
Oiit.ario 
Quebec 
Cape  Breton  I. 
Quebec 

Paul’s 

Queliec 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 


D  1) 
M  d 
B  a 
M  d 


M  d 
E  d 
H  c 
D  (1 
F  d 
N  c 
H  b 

ir  c 
D  d 
L  e 
Q  c 


Batli,  601 

Ontario  E 

(1 

Botliwell,  995 

Ontario  C 

e 

Bathurst,  4,469 

New  Brunswick  L 

c 

Rowmanville,  3,034 

Ontario  I) 

e 

Batiscan,  274 

Quebec  G 

c 

Bradford,  vil.,  1,130 

Ontario  D 

d 

Beaiipoi't,  4,053 

Queliec  H 

c 

Bnidley's  Government  Sta.,  Antico.sti  M 

b 

Beanlianiois,  1,423 

Quebec  G 

cl 

Brampton,  2.090 

Ontario  D 

e 

Beaverton, 

Ontario  D 

(1 

Brantford,  town,  8,107  Ontario  C 

e 

Bedford, 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

Brewster, 

Ontario  0 

e 

Belfiust, 

Prince  Edward  I.  M 

c 

Bridgewater,  2,912 

R’oi’a  Scotia  L 

d 

Belleville,  town,  7,305  Ontario  E 

cl 

Bridgetown,  1,334 

Nova  Scotia  Ii 

d 

Belvue, 

Nova  Scotia  M 

(i 

Briglitmi,  1,870 

New  Brunswick  K 

c 

Beresford,  3,275 

New  Brunswick  L 

c 

Brigliton.  vil.,  1,357 

Ontario  E 

d 

Berlin,  vil.,  2,743 

Ontario  C 

e 

Bristol,  2,109 

Nova  Scotia  L 

d 

Bertliier,  1,433 

Queliec  G 

c 

Broi’kville,  10,475 

Ontario  1’ 

d 

Berwick,  1,115 

Nova  Scotia  L 

(1 

Brock  way. 

R’ew  Brunswick  K 

d 

Birclitown, 

Nova  Scotia  L 

e 

Bronie,  3,492 

Qneliec  G 

d 

Blisstield,  757 

New  Brunswick  K 

c 

Bruce,  3,704 

Ontario  C 

d 

Blissville,  1,929 

New  Brunswick  K 

d 

Bruce  Mines,  1,298 

Ontario  B 

c 

Biockville,  1,683 

New  Brunswick  K 

c 

Bnckirigliain,  1,301 

Queliec  F 

d 

Boiestown, 

New  Brunswick  K 

c 

Bnctouclie. 

New  Brunswick  L 

c 

Bonaventure, 

Newf.iundland  R 

b 

Burv,  1,215 

Quebec  11 

d 

Bouaventiire, 

Quelicc  L 

b 

Calibt, 

Queliec  K 

b 

Bonavista, 

Newfoundland  R 

h 

Caconna,  vil.,  641 

Quebec  I 

b 

Campliellton, 
C^amiilielltown, 
Canning,  2,898 
Canterbury.  2,909 
Cap  Cliat,  930 
Cape  C'aiiso,  1,1.30 
Cape  Cove,  1..533 
Cape  lies  Rasiers,  714 
Cap  SantL  1.8.50 
Car.iquette,  3,111 
Carlioniere, 

Cardigan, 

Carillon, 

Carleton, 

Carleton,  1,033 
Cayuga,  vil.,  803 
Cliamlily,  vd.,  006 
Cliarlottetown, 


Rew  Brunswick 
Prince  Edward  1. 

Nova  Scotia 
•  New  Brunswick 
Queliec 
Nova  Scotia 
Queliec 
Queliec 
Queliec 
New  Brunswick 
Newfouudlaiid 
New*Brun.swick 
Quebec 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Prince  Edward  1. 


K  c 
M  0 
L  d 
K  d 
K  b 
N  d 


Chateau  Richer,  1,618  Quelicc 

Clmtliam,  4. ’203  New  Brunswick 

Cliatliam,  town,  5,873  Ontario 

Clialiogne,  1,074  Nova  Scotia 


R  c 


K  d 
K  h 
D 


B  e 
K  e 
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Chester,  2,846  Nova  Sciitia  L 

Cheticatnp  Harbor,  1,915  Cape  Breton  N 
Chezettcook,  1,344 
Chicoutimi,  vil.,  1,393 
Clare, 

Clinton,  vil.,  2,016 
Coaticook,  1,160 
Coburg,  town,  4,442 
Colilstream, 

Collingwool,  town,  2,529 
Compton,  2,852 
Cornwall,  town,  7,114 
Oornwalli.s, 

Coteau  du  I<ac,  400 
Drdhousie,  2,067 
Dartmouth,  4,358 
Deal  town, 

Digby,  1,951 
Dorchester,  5,617 
Douglas,  1,160 
Druinmondville, 

Dudswell,  875 
Dundas,  town,  3,135 
Durham,  729 
East  Bay,  2,090 
Eaton,  2,144 
Edmundton, 

Edwardsburg,  5,417 
E.gremout,  3,949 
Elgin,  1,768 
Elora,  1,493 
Esconmains,  1,023 
Escort,  1,390 
Farnham,  vil.,  1,317 
Fergus,  1,666 
Fitzroy,  3,425 
Fort  Ei  ie,  vil.,  835 
Fortune, 

Foi-t  William, 

Frampton, 

Frascrville,  1,541 


Frederickton,  city,  cap.  of 


d 
c 

Nova  Scotia  M  d 
(Quebec  H  b 
Nova  Scotia  K  d 
Ontario  C  e 
Quebec  H  d 
Ontario  D  e 
Ontario  C  e 
Ontario  C  d 
Quebec  H  d 
Ontario  F  d 
Nova  Scotia  L  d 
Quebec  F  d 
New  Brunswick  K  c 
Nova  Scotia  M  d 
Ontario  B  e 
Nova  Scotia  L  d 
New  Brunswick  L  d 
Quebec  L  b 
Quebec  G  d 
Quebec  H  d 
Ontario  D  e 
Quebec  G  d 
Cape  Breton  I.  N  d 
Quebec  H  d 
New  Brunswick  I  c 
Ontario  F  d 
Ontario  C  d 
New  Brunswick  L  d 
Ontario  C  e 
Quebec  1  b 
Ontario  E  d 
Quebec  G  d 
Ontario  C  e 
Ontario  E  d 
Ontario  D  e 
Newfoundland  Q  c 
Quebec  E  d 
Quebec  H  c 
Quebec  I  c 


New  Brunswick  K 
Nova  Scotia  L 
New  Brunswick 
Ontario 
Prince  Edwani  1. 

Ontario 
Ontario 


province,  6,006 
French  Village,  668 
G.agetown,  1,282 
G.alt,  town,  3,827 
Georgetown, 

Gloucester  4,785 
Goderich,  town,  3,954 
Grand  Baie,  1,304  Quebec  H 

Grand  Falls,  1,849  New  Brunswick  K 

Grand  River,  1,063  Quebec  L 

Grafton,  Ontario  E 

Greenwich,  Prince  Fdward  I.  M 

Grenville,  2.223  Quebec  F 

Guelph,  town,  6,878  Ontario  C 

Guysborough,  1,887  Nova  Scotia  N 

Halifa.x,  city,  cap.  of  prov., 

29,.582  Nova  Scotia  >1 

Hamilton,  city,  26,716  Ontario  D 


H.ampstead,  1,296 
Hantsport 
Harbour  Grace, 
Harvey,  1,606 
Hopewell,  1,811 
Hopewell,  1,905 
Hull,  8,318 
Hunterstown,  1,238 
Huntingdon,  vil.,  763 
ludigne,  1,919 
Industry, 

Ingersoll,  vil.,  4,022 
Ingonish,  800 
Inverness,  2,741 
l.sle  Verte,  3,212 
Jolliette,  3,047 
Kamouraska,  vil.,  797 
Kars, 

Keel, 

Kempt,  385 
Kent,  2,010 
Killarney,  220 


New  Brunswick  K 
Nova  Scotia  L 
Newfounrlland  R 
New  Brunswick  L 
New  Brunswick  L 
Nova  Scotia  M 
Quebec  F 
Quebec  G 
Quebec  F 
Cape  Breton  I.  N 
Quebec  G 
Ontario  C 
Cape  Breton  I.  N 
Quebec  H 
Quebec  I 
Quebec  G 
Quebec  I 
Ontario  F 
Newfoundland  R 
Nova  Scotia  L 
New  Brun.HWick  K 
Ontario  C 


Kincardine,  vil.,  1,907  Ontario  C 

Kingston,  2,223  New  Brunswick  L 
Kingston,  city,  12,407  Ontario  E 


Lachute, 

La  Hune, 
Lanark,  vil.,  740 
Lancaster,  4,415 


Quebec  F 
Newfoundland  P 
Ontario  E 
Ontario  F 


L’Ange  Gardien,  1,049  Quebec 

L’Ardoise,  1,672  Cape  Breton  1. 
La  Prairie,  vil.,  1,259  Queliec 

L’Assomption,  vil.,  1,210  Quebec 

Levis,  or  I’t.  Levis,  13,021  Quebec 

Lindsay,  town,  4.049  Ontirio 

Lingan  Mines,  3,429  Cape  Breton  I 
L’Isdet.  4,084  '  ' 

Liverpool,  3,104 
Lochaber,  1,776 
London,  city,  15,826 
Longueuil,  vil.,  2,083 
L'Original, 


H  c 
N  d 
G  d 
G  d 
H  c 
D  d 


Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Cape  Breton  I. 
New  Biamswick 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Cape  Breton  I. 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Ontirio 
Cape  Breton  1. 
Quebec 
Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 


Lotbiniere,  2,192 
Lucan, 

Lnnenburg,  3,231 
Mabou,  3,il2 
M'Adam  Junction, 

M‘Nab,  2,855 
M'Nider,  2,265 
Madoc,  3,479 
Magerville,  569 
Magog,  1,174 
Mainadean,  1,,594 
Maitland,  2,463 
Malbaie,  2,960 
Malbaie  (Gaspe),  1,387 
March,  1,347 
Margarie,  1,442 
Maria,  2,138 
Marmora,  1,699 
Mascareen, 

Maskinouge,  2,080 
Mataine,  1,408 
Matilda,  4.767 
Meilway,  Port, 

Merritsville, 

Metis,  2,169 
Michipicoten  Harbor,  228  Ontario 

Middleton,  Nova  Scotia 

ilillbrook,  Ontario 

Jlille  Vaches,  Quebec 

Milton,  town,  891  Ontario 

Moisie,  336  Quebec 

Mola-sses  Harbor,  1,310  Nova  Scotia 

Moncton,  4,810  New  Brunswick 
Mont  Louis,  520  Queliec 

Montreal,  city,  107.225  Queliec 

Moms,  town,  1,061  Nova  Scotia 

Morrisburg,  vil.,  1,156  Ontario 

Murray  Bay,  or  Slalbaie,  2,960  Quebec 
Musquodohoit,  upr.,  1078  Nova  Scotia 
Napanee,  vil..  2,967  Ont.ario 

Natashquan  Har.,  358  Quebec 

Negowac,  New  Brunswick 

New  Bandon,  2,228  New  Brunswick 
New  Caledonia,  1,455  Nova  Scotia 

Quebec 
Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 


New  Carlisle. 
Newcastle,  1,109 
Newcastle,  3,584 
New  Dublin, 

New  Glasgow, 

New  Glasgow,  2,498 
Newmarket,  1,760 
New  Richmond,  1,789 


Ontario 
Quebec 
Queliec 
Quebec 
Ontario 
•  Ontario 

Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
Ontario 


Niagara,  town,  1,600 
Nicolet,  2,797 
Noraye,  2,036 
Nouvelle, 

Oakville,  vil.,  1,684 
Oil  Springs,  551 
Onslow,  Uor.,  1,272 
Orillia,  vil.‘,  1,322 
Oromocto, 

Oshawa,  vil.,  3,185 
Ottawa,  city,  cap.  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  21,545  Ontario 

Ovens,  "  Nova  Scotia 

Owen’s  Sound,  town  (Sydenham^ 
3,369  Ontario 

Pabos,  1,570  Quebec 

Paris,  vil.,  2,640  Ontario 

Parrsborough,  1,004  Nova  Scotia 
Pembina,  JIanitoba 

Pembroke,  vil.,  1,,508  Ontario 

Perce,  1,743  Quebec 

Perth,  town.  2, -375  Ontario 

Peterborough,  town,  4,613  Ontario 


G  d 
F  d 


K  d 
E  d 
K  b 
E  d 
K  d 
G  d 
O  d 
-M  d 


K  b 
F  d 
L  d 
D  e 


M  d 
E  d 


D  e 
L  c 


M  d 
D  d 


L 

New  IVestminster,  Biitish  Columliia 

‘  D 

G 
G 
L 


D  e 
B  e 
M  d 
D  d 
K  d 
D  e 

F  d 
L  d 


Petite  Riviere,  2,572 
Philip,  River,  2,463 
Picton,  town,  2,361 
Pictou,  3,462 
Placentia, 

Plaistes  Cove,  2.213 
Pointe  des  Monts,  106 


Pointe  Levis,  or  Levis  Town, 
13,021 

Pope’s  Harbor,  1,705 
Porti^e  du  Fort,  652 
Port  Colbome,  9S8 
Port  Credit, 

Port  Dalhousie,  1,081 
Port  Daniel,  1,370 
Port  Dover, 

Port  Hood,  1,297 


Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Cape  Breton  I. 
Quebec 


Port  Hope,  town,  5,114 
Port  Medway,  2,136 
Port  Monton,  8‘29 
Port  Mulgrave, 

Portnenf,  1,790 
Port  Rowan, 

Port  Selkirk, 

Port  Stanley, 

Prescott,  town,  2.617 
Preston,  vil.,  1,408 
Priucetown, 

Proton,  2,184 
Pubnico,  1,903 
Pugwash,  3,199 
Quaco, 

Queliec,  city,  59,699,  cap.  of 
prov. 

Queenstown, 

Rawilon, 

Renfrew,  vil.,  865 
Richibucto,  3,853 
Richmond,  2,342 
Richmond,  715 
Rimouski,  town,  1,186 
Riviere  du  Loup,  1,174 
Romney,  711 
Rosebank, 

Rothsay,  1,063 
Rouge, 

Rus.sell,  2,339 
Sackville,  3,766 
St.  Alton, 

St.  .4ndre,  1,738 
St.  Andrew’s,  2,961 
St.  Anne,  2,86u  (Champlain) 
St.  Anne,  1,296  (31  ontreal  1.) 


Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Queliec 
Ontario 
Cape  Breton  1. 


Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prince  Ewanl  1 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Prince  Eilward  I. 

Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Ontario 
New  Brunswick 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Buinswick 
Ontario 
Ontario 
New  Bninswick 
Queliec 
Quebec 
New  Brunswick 
Queliec 
Quebec 


St.  Anne,  3.134  (Kamouraska)  Quebec 

Ste.  Anne  des  Monts,  1,215  Quebec 

St.  Anselme,  1,285  Quebec 

St.  Bamabe.  1,639  Quebec 

St.  Basil,  1,669  New  Brunswick 

St.  Catherine’s,  town,  7,864  Ontario 

St.  Cecile  de  Bie,  2.888  Quebec 

St.  Cezaire,  vil.,  937  Queliec 

Ste.  Claire,  2,481  Quebec 

Ste.  Croix,  2,260  Quebec 

St.  Elzear,  2,129  Quebec 

Ste.  Flavie,  2,221  Quebec 

St.  Flavien,  1,4(15  Quebec 

St.  Francois,  3,982  Quebec 

St.  Francois  du  Lac,  2,3’29  (juebec 

St.  George,  2,080  Quebec 

St.  Gregoire,  2,619  Quebec 

St.  Hilaire,  1,^8  Quebec 

St.  Hyacintbe,  city,  3,746  (juebec 

Ste.  Ir4n^,  997  Quebec 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  2,436  Quebec 

St.  Jerome,  1,8.58  Quebec 

St.  Joachim,  923  Quebec 

St.  John,  the  principal  city  of 

prov.,  28.988  New  Brunswick 
St.  John,  or  St.  .lean,  612  Quebec 

St.  John’s,  town,  .3,022  Quebec 

St'.  John’s,  city,  -30,476 

'  Cap.  of  Newfoundl.and 
St.  Joseph,  2,981  Quebec 

St.  Joseph  de  la  Pointe  Levis, 

2,142  Quebec 

St.  Lawrence  Bay,  419  Cape  Breton  I. 
St.  Leonard’s,  1,997  New  Brunswick 
St.  Luce,  1,774  Quebec 

Ste.  Marie  de  laBeauce,  3,166  Queliec 


St.  Martine,  2,543  Quebec  G 

St.  Marv,  Newfoundhand  R 

St.  Mary’s,  vil.,  3,120  Ontario  C 

St.  JIaurice,  Quebec  G 

St.  Maurice,  3,004  {Champ¬ 
lain  Co.)  Quebec  G 

St.  Michel,  2,134  Quebec  H 

St.  Paul’s  dav,  or  Baie  St. 

Paul,  3,623  Quebec  H 

St.  Peter’s,  991  Cape  Breton  I.  N 

St.  Bavmond,  -3, ’243  Quebec  K 

St.  Roih,  2..311  Queliec  H 

Ste.  Scholastique,  vil.,  707  Queliec  F 

St.  Stephen,  6,515  New  Bninswick  K 

St.  Svlvestre,  3,719  Quebec  H 

St.  Tiioma.s,  2,197  Ontario  C 

St.  Thomas,  town,  2,893  Quebec  H 

St.  Vincent,  4,974  Ontario  C 

Salisbury,  .3,237  New  Bninswick  L 
Sandwich,  town,  1,160  Ontario  B 

Sarnia,  town,  2,929  Ontario  B 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  vil.,  879  Ontario  A 

Saundei-s.  Port,  Newfoundland  P 

Scotch  Village,  2,435  Nova  Scotia  M 
Sh.ag  Harlior,  1,448 
Shediac,  5,756 
Sheet  Harbor,  1,023 
Sheffoni,  3,542 
Shelburne,  2,789 
Sherbrooke,  1,623 
Sherbrooke,  town,  4,432 
Simcoe,  town,  1,856 
Smith’s  Falls,  vil.,  1,150 
Sorel,  town,  5,636 
Southampton,  vil.,  858 
Springfield,  2,044 
Stattord,  798 
Stanhope, 

Stanley,  1,756 
Stanstead,  4,022 
Stewiack,  2,078 
Stomiont.  369 


Nova  Scotia  L 
New  Bninswick  L 
Nova  Scotia  M 
Queliec  G 
Nova  Scotia  L 
Nova  Scotia  N 
Quebec  H 
Ontario  C 
Ontario  E 
Quebec  G 
Ontario  C 
New  Brunswick  L 
Ontario  E 
Prince  Edwani  I.  M 
New  Bninswick  K 
Quebec  H 
Nova  Scotia  .M 
Nova  Scotia  N 


Stratfonl,  town,  4,313  Ontario  C 

Sussex,  5,606  New  Brunswick  L 

Sutton,  Ontario  D 

Sydenham  (Owen  Sound)  Ontario  C 

Sydney,  2.9iX)  Cape  Breton  I.  N 

Sydney,  North,  Cape  Breton  I.  N 

Tadou.sac.  765  Queliec  I 

Tamworth,  Ontario  E 

Tatamagouche,  1,525  Nova  Scotia  M 

Templeton,  3,401  J^iieliec  F 

Terrebonne,  town,  1,050  Queliec  G 

Teviotdale,  Ontario  C 

Three  Rivers,  or  Trois  Rivieres 
city,  8,414  Quebec  G 

Toronto,  city,  56,092,  cap.  of 
prov.,  Ontario  D 

Tracadie,  1,882  Nova  Scotia  N 

Trinity,  Newfoundland  R 

Trois  Pistoles,  3,967  Queliec  I 


Truro,  3,993 
Tiiskct.  2.934 
Uxbridge,  4,762 
Vanville, 

Vaudreuil,  vil.,  494 
I'erclieres,  2,739 
Victoria, 

Vienna,  593 
Walkerton, 

Wallace,  2.579 
'Westminster,  6,386 
Weymouth.  1,440 
Whitby,  town,  2,732 
Wicklow,  2,052 
Widiler, 

M’illi.ani,  Fort, 
Windsor,  2,71-5 
IVindsor,  town.  4,253 
Wine  H.-irbor,  789 
Winnipeg, 
Wollestown,  2.089 
Woodstock,  3.962 


Nova  Scotia  M 
Nova  Scotia  L 
Ontario  D 
Queliec  G 
Quebec  F 
Queliec  G 
British  Columbia  A 
Ontario  C 
Ontario  C 
Nova  Scotia  M 
Ontario  C 
Nova  Scotia  L 
Ontario  D 
New  Brunswick  K 
Ontario  C 
Ontario  B 
Nova  Scotia  M 
Ontario  B 
Nova  Scotia  N 
Manitolia  B 
Quebec  H 
New  Brunswick  K 


Woodstock,  town,  3,982  Ontario  C 
Whycocomagli.  2,3tS  Cape  Breton  I.  N 


Y.armouth,  5,335 
York, 

York,  Fort, 
Yorkville,  2,203 


Nova  Scotia  K 
Ontario  D 
Rupert’s  Land  B 
Ontario  D 


RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 


Abbitibbe  L. 

Ainslie  L. 

Assiiai)mou.ssion,  or  S.aguenay 
R.,  225  m. 

Aiix  Ontardes,  R.,  110  m. 
Aux  Sables,  R.,  70  m. 

Aylmer  L. 

Badger  Bay  Pond, 

Balsam  L. 

Barrows  L. 

Bathurst  L. 

Batiscan,  R.,  120  m. 

Bauching  L. 

Bear  River  L. 

Be^ancour,  R.,  78  ni. 
Betsiamite,  R.,  145  in. 

Bonne  Chere  R.,  83  m. 

Bras  D’Or  L. 

Cascape.diac,  Great,  R., 

Cn.<=tor  R.,  24  m. 

\hauJihre,  R.,  125  m. 


Rupert’s  Land  D 
Cape  Breton  I.  N 


Quebec  G 
Quebec  I 
Ontario  C 
Quebec.  H 
Newfoundland  Q 
Ontario  D 
Newfoundhand  Q 
Newfoundland  P 
Quebec  G 
Quebec  D 
Quebec  D 
Quebec  H 
Quebec  I 
Ontario  E 
Cape  Breton  I.  N 
,  70  111.  Quebec  K 
Newfoundland  P 
Quebec  H 


Cdiaiidihre  Falls, 

on  Ottawa  R.  F 

d 

Francis,  R.,  145  m. 

Quebec  G 

d 

Jame.son  L. 

Newfoundland  P 

b 

Choniouchonan,  R. 

Quebec  F 

b 

French  R.,  60  ni. 

Ontario  C 

c 

Kajoualwang,  L. 

Queliec  G 

c 

Coal  R. 

Newfoundland  0 

b 

Gamlio  Ponds, 

Newfoundland  Q 

b 

Kedgewick.  R.,  New  Brunswick  K 

c 

Cod,  Great,  R.,  55  m. 

Newfoundland  0 

b 

Gander  Bay  Pond, 

Newfoundland  Q 

b 

Kinogami.  L. 

Quebec  H 

b 

Cod,  Little,  R.,  19  m. 

Newfoundland  0 

c 

(Jatineaii,  L. 

Quebec  F 

b 

Labyrinthe  L. 

Quebec  D 

b 

Commi.ssioners  L. 

Quebec  G 

b 

Gatineau,  R.,  290  m 

Quebec  F 

c 

Lac  Q-iaro,  R.,  115  m. 

Queliec  F 

c 

Cowlooknoostook,  R.,  85  m.  Quebec  I 

b 

George  IV.  L. 

Newfoundland  P 

b 

Lihave,  R.,  50  m. 

Nova  Si-otia  L 

d 

Crookers  L. 

Newfoundland  P 

b 

Golden  L. 

Ontirio  E 

d 

L’.\s.snniption,  L. 

Quebec  G 

c 

Deer  Pond, 

Newfoundland  P 

b 

Gol  len  L. 

Quebec  E 

c 

Kival  R. 

Queliec  I 

b 

Detroit,  R.,  28  m. 

Ontario  B 

e 

Gooilliout,  R.,  45  m. 

Quebec  K 

b 

I,es  Quinzes.  L. 

Queliec  D 

c 

Drag  L. 

Ontario  D 

d 

Grand  Falls  (falls  75 

ft.  in 

Le.ssiinier,  R.,  80  m. 

Quebec  H  b 

Du  Lihvre,  R.,  210  m. 

Quebec  F 

c 

half-a-niilc). 

New  Bninswick  K 

c 

Lisconib,  R.,  45  m. 

Nova  Scotia  N 

d 

Du  Moine  R. 

Quebec  E 

c 

Grand  L. 

Queliec  E 

c 

Little.  R.,  25  in.,  or  95 

m. 

Du  Nord,  R.,  130  m. 

Quebec  F 

c 

Grand  L. 

Quebec  F 

c 

from  si'iirce. 

Newfoundland  P 

c 

East  R. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

Grand  L. 

Quebec  H 

b 

Liverpool.  R..  .55  m. 

Nova  Scotia  L 

e 

Edward  L. 

Quebec  G 

c 

(Jrand  L. 

New  Bninswick  K 

c 

Lobster,  R.,  25  m. 

Quebec  K 

h 

Erie,  L.,  area  9,500  sq. 

m. 

Grand  Pond, 

Newfoundland  P 

b 

Long  L. 

Queliec  F 

d 

alt.  566  ft. 

Ontario  C 

e 

Grand  R.,  120  m. 

Ontario  C 

c 

lamg  L. 

Quel  ec  F 

c 

Esp.amiscatch,  L. 

Quebec  I 

a 

Humber  R..  100  m. 

Newfoundland  P 

h 

Long  L. 

Queliec  1 

c 

Exploits,  R.,  80  m.  -  or  190 

Hiimn.  L..  area  2.5,000  s<t.  m., 

Loup  Marin,  R.,  45  m. 

Quebec  1 

b 

III.  from  source, 

Newfoundland  Q 

b 

alt.  578  ft. 

Ontario  B 

d 

Madawaska,  R..  130  m. 

Ontario  E 

d 
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Mailnwaska,  R.,  60  m. 
Magiielaine,  R.,  46  m. 
Maitland,  R,,  70  in. 
Manicougan,  R.,  120  m. 
Marcoin,  F. 

Maigner's  R. 
Masli.imengoose  L. 

Matana,  R.,  40  m. 
Matapeiliac,  L. 
Matapeiliac,  R.,  65  in. 
Malawiii  L. 

Meganatawan,  R.,  100  m 
ilegantic,  L. 

•Melville  L. 

Meniphraniagog  L. 
Miraniiclii,  R.,  160  m. 

New 

Mi.skoua.skaine  L. 
Mis.sissaga,  R. 

Missis.sippi  L. 

Missi.ssippi,  R. ,  90  m. 
Moisie,  R.,  260  ra. 


Montmoi-ency,  R.,50  in.  (Falls 
2.50  It.) 

Montreal,  R.,  100  m. 


Quebec  I 
Quebec  L 
Ontario  C 
Quebec  I 
Quebec  K 
Quebec  H 
Quebec  F 
Quebec  K 
Quebec  K 
Quebec  K 
Quebec  G 
Ontario  C 
Quebec  H 
Newfoundland  Q 
Quebec  G 


Branswick  L 
Quebec  F 
Ontario  B 
Ontario  E 
Ontario  E 
Quebec  K 


.Montreal  R., 
Murray  Bav, 
Muskoka,  R. 
Muskoka,  L. 
Muskrat  L. 


R.,  63  ni. 


Quebec  H 
Ontario  D 
Ontario  A 
Quebec  11 
Ontario  D 
Ontario  D 
Quebec  E 


.Mu.s(|no<ioboit,  R.,  45  m.  Nova  Scotia  M 
Nasliwack,  R. ,  58  m.  New  Brunswick  K 
N.atashqnan,  R.  Quebec  N 

Kekonbisb,  R.,  70  m.  Quebec  F 


Niagara,  R.,  35  ni.  (Hoi-se  Shoe  Fall 
is  1,800  ft.  wide  and  154  ft.  deep; 
American  Falls,  600  ft.  wide  and 
163  ft.  deep)  Ontario  D 

Nipissing,  L.,  alt.  647  ft.  Ontario  D 
Nipisiguit,  R.,  80  m.  New  Brunswick  K 
Oaichtagani,  L.  Quebec  H 

Oketogigan,  L.  Quebec  E 

Ontario,  L.,  area  6000  sq.  m. 

alt.  234  ft.  Ontario  E 

Opeonga,  L.  Ontario  D 

Oskelanaie  L.  Quebec  F 

Ottawa,  R.,  460  m,  Quebec  F 

Ottawa,  Sources  of  the,  Quebec  D 

Panashe,  L.  Ontario  C 

Papinionagaco,  L.  Quebec  I 

Patapediac.  R.  Quebec  K 

Penticost,  R.  Quebec  K 

Petewawa,  R.,  60  ni.  Ontario  B 

Petitcodiac.  R.,  80  in.  New  Brunswick  L 
Picogoiiie.  L.  Quebec  H 

Portland  Creek,  Newfoundland  P 

Portneuf,  R.,  125  in.  Quebec  I 

Ratting,  Great,  R.,  70  m.  Newfonndl.  Q 
Red  Imlian  L.  Newfoundland  P 


Ribbon  R.,  65  m.  Quebec  F 

Pdee  L.  Ontario  D 

Richlieu,  Sorel,  St  John,  or 
Chanibly,  R.,  80  ni.  Quebec  G 

Rideau  Canal  and  R.,  120  in.  Ontario  F 

Rideau  L.  Ontario  E 

Rimouski,  R.,  40  in.  .  Quebec  I 
Ristigouche,  R.,  120 ni.  N.  Brunswick  K 
Rossignol,  L.  Nova  Scotia  L 


Scugng,  L. 

Seven  League,  L. 
Saugeen,  R.,  90  ro. 
o  Serpent  R. 
c!  I  Severn  R.,  37  m. 


Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


Rouche  Coupea,  R.  Quebec  G  b 

Saguenay,  or  Assuapmous- 
sion,  R.,  225  m. 

Saguenay,  Sources  of  the, 

St.  Ann,  R.,  40  m. 
c  St.  Clair,  R.,  30  m. 
a  St.  Clair,  L.,  area  360  sq. 

0  ni.,  alt.  570  ft. 

St.  )'’rancis,  L. 
e  St.  Francis,  L. 
d  St.  George,  L. 
b  St.  George,  R.,  45  m. 
d  St.  John,  L. 
b  St.  John,  R.,  490  m. 
c  St.  John,  R. 
a  St.  .John’s  R.,  60  m. 
b  St.  LawTeiice,  R.,  length  from  L, 
b  Ontario,  750  in. ;  entire  length, 
d  2,150  m. ;  area  of  basin,  297,00'i 
d  .sq.  III.,  of  which  95,200  are  oc- 
b  cupied  by  the  great  lakes,  Quebec 
a  St.  .Margaret,  R.  Quebec 

b  St.  Mary’s,  R.,  90  m.  Nova  Scotia 
b  St.  Maurice,  R.,  240  m.  Quebec 

h  St.  Peter,  L.  Quebec 

b  Salmon  R.  Anticosti 

d  I  Salmon  R.,  90  m.  New  Brunswick 
Salmon  R.,  70  ni.  Newfoundland 
Salt-au-Cochon,  R.,  100  iii.  Quebec 


Quebec 

Quebec 

Quebec 

Ontario 


^pntario 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Newfoundland 
Quebec 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Quebec 


e 
d 
d 
c 
h 
b 
d 
M  a 
L  b 


I  b 
K  a 
N  d 
G  b 
G  c 
M  b 
L  c 
Q  0 
I  b 
D  d 
c 
d 
c 


D 
C 
B 
D  d 


Shawenega,  R. 
Shawgois,  L. 
Shelong  L, 

Ship  Harbour  L. 
Sliodiac  L. 


Ontario 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 


Simcoe,  L.,  alt.  704  ft.  Ontario 

Spanish  R.,  95  m.  Ontario 

Stewart's  li.  Newfoundland 

Sturgeon  R.,  70  m.  Ontario 

Suiierior,  L.,  area  32,000  sq. 

111.,  alt.  627  ft.  Ontario 

Sydenham,  R.,  75  in.  Ontai’o 

Tamagamingue,  L.  Ontaiio 

Temiscaming,  L.  Quebec 

Temiscouata,  L.  Quebec 

Terra  Nova  Pond,  Newfoundland 
Thames,  R.,  145  ni.  Ontario 

Thousand  Isles,  L.  of  the,  Ontario 
Tobiqiie,  L.  New  Brunswick 

Tobique,  R.,  80  m.  New  Brunswick 

Trent.  R.,  120  m.  Ontario 

Vermillion,  R.  Quebec 

Victoria  L.  Newfoundland 

Walinapitaeping  L.  Ontario 

Wallace  L.  Newfoundland 

Wnshadeinoak,  R.,  65  m. 

New  Brunswick 
Washeecootai,  R.  Quebec 

Wayagainack,  Great,  L.  Quebec 
Welland  Canal,  35  ni.  Ontario 


0  d 
F  b 
F  c 
M  d 
K  d 
D  d 
C  e 

Q  b 

C  c 

A  e 
B  e 
C  c 
D  .c 
I  c 
b 
e 
d 


White  L. 
Wilinots  L. 
Wilson’s  L. 
York,  R.,  65  in. 


Ontario 

Newfoundland 

Newfoundland 

Quebec 


L  d 
N  a 
G  c 
D  e 
D  d 
P  fi 
P  b 
L  b 


BAYS,  OULFS,  ETC. 


Arbnptic  Harb. 
Aquafort  B. 

Aspy  B. 

Aylmer  Sound. 
Basque  Harb. 
Batcheewahauiig  B. 
Bel'e  B. 

Belle  Tsle,  Strait  of. 
Biscay  !!. 

Blacklie.ad  B 
Bonavist  i  B. 

Bonne  B. 

Bras  D’Or.  Great, 
Broyle  Harb. 

Bnriii  Harb. 
Cainachie.  or  Ellis, 
Canado  B. 
Cannaigre  B. 

Canso,  Stniit  of, 
Cascumpec  B. 
Catalina  Harb. 

Cart  Arm. 

Chaleur  B. 
Chedabucto  B. 
Clieticamp  Harb. 
Chigiiecto  B. 

Cloile  Sound, 
Colpoys  B. 
Conception  B. 
Coney  Harb. 
Confusion  B. 
Country  Harb. 

Croc  Harb. 
De.adman  B. 

Deleaii  B. 

Despair  B. 

Digby  NecK, 

Dog  B. 


Bald  Mt. 

Blue  Hills, 
Cobequid  Mts. 


B. 


Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Cape  Breton  I. 

Quebec 
Magdalen  Is. 
L.  Superior 
Newfouiidlaiul 

Newfoundland 
Newfouiidlaiul 
Newfoumllan  I 
Newfoundland 
Cape  Breton  I. 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundlaiiii 
Anticosti 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 
Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward  I. 
Newfounilland 
Newfoundland 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia 
Cape  Breton  1. 

Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 
L.  Huron 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundlaml 
Newfoundland 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfouinllaiid 
Newfoundland 
Newfounilland 
Newfoundland 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 


L 

R 

N 

0 

M 

A 

Q 

P 

R 

R 

R 

0 

N 

R 

Q 

L 

P 

P 

N 

.M 

R 

P 

L 

N 

N 

L 

Q 

C 

R 

P 


New  Brunswick  K 
Newfoundland  Q 
Nova  Scotia  M 


e 

Eginont  B.  Prince  Edward  I.  L 

c 

Le  Cou  Harb. 

Newfoundlaml  0 

c 

c 

Ellis,  or  Camachie,  B. 

Anticosti  L 

b 

Leniaire  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

a 

c 

Exploits,  Bay  of. 

Newfoundband  Q 

b 

I  ebster  B. 

Quebec  K 

b 

a 

Forked  Harb. 

Cape  Breton  I.  N 

d 

Long  Harb. 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

c 

Fortune  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

Mahone  B. 

Nova  Scotia  L 

a 

c 

Fortune  Harb. 

Newfoundland  Q 

b 

Mai  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

a 

c 

Fourcliette  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

a 

Mai  B. 

Quebec  L 

b 

a 

Freshwater  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

b 

Margaret’s  B. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

c 

Fundy,  B.  of. 

Nova  Scotia  L 

d 

Michipicoten  Harb. 

L.  Superior  A 

c 

h 

Gabariis  B. 

Cape  Breton  I.  N 

d 

Mitchedash  B. 

L.  Huron  C 

d 

b 

Gander  B. 

Newfoundband  Q 

b 

Mine  -  B.asin, 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

h 

Giaia  B. 

Newfoundland  0 

c 

Mines  Channel, 

Nova  Scotia  L 

d 

c 

Ga.sp4  B. 

Quebec  L 

b 

Mings  B. 

Newfoundl.aiid  Q 

a 

c 

Georgian  B. 

L.  Huron  C 

d 

Miramiehi  B. 

New  Brunswick  L 

c 

c 

Grand  B. 

Quebec  H  b 

Mire  B. 

Cape  Breton  I.  0 

c 

b 

(irange  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

a 

Moisie  B. 

Quebec  K 

a 

a 

Green  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

b 

Mortier  Harb. 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

c 

Greipiet  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

a 

Alurray  B. 

Quebec  H 

c 

d 

Gull  Cove, 

Anticosti  I.  N 

b 

Musquodoboit  Harb. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

tl 

c 

Halifax  Harb. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

Natashouan,  Little,  Harb.  Quebec  N 

a 

b 

Hall  B. 

Newfoundband  Q 

b 

New  Harb. 

Neva  Scotia  N 

d 

a 

Hamilton  Sound, 

.Newfoundland  Q 

]j 

Nipi.siguit  B. 

New  Brunswick  L 

c 

e 

Hare  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

a 

North  Channel, 

L.  Huron  B 

c 

d 

Hawke  Harb. 

Newfoundland  P 

a 

Northumberland  Strait,  M 

c 

c 

Heart's  Content, 

Newfoundband  R 

c 

Notre  Dame  B. 

Newl'oundlai.d  Q 

b 

d 

Herbert,  Port, 

Nova  Scotia  L 

e 

Nottawasaga  B. 

L.  Huron  C 

d 

b 

Hermitage  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

c 

Observation  B. 

Anticosti  M 

b 

d 

Hillsborough  B.  Prince  Eilward  I.  M 

c 

Oldmans  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

c 

c 

Indian  B. 

Newfoundland  R 

b 

Outward  B. 

Quebec  I 

b 

b 

Ingreiiechoix  B. 

Newfoundland  P 

a 

Owen  Sound, 

L.  Huron  C 

d 

a 

Islands,  B.  of. 

Newfoundland  0 

b 

Owl’s  Harb. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

d 

Jeddore  Harb. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

a 

Paradise  Sound, 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

a 

Kega3hg.a  B. 

Quebec  N 

a 

Parry’s  Sound, 

L.  Huron  C 

d 

b 

Kouchibougac  Harb. 

New  Brunswick  L 

c 

Pa.ssamaquoddy  B. 

New  Brunswick  K 

d 

c 

La  Pierre  Harb. 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

Petty  Harb. 

Newfoundland  R 

c 

c 

La  Poile  B. 

Newloundland  0 

c 

Pictou  Harb. 

Nova  Scotia  M 

d 

d 

Laun  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

Pistolet  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

a 

b 

Laval  B. 

Quebec  I 

b 

Placentia  B. 

Newfoundland  Q 

c 

M  0  U  N  T  A 

NS,  ETC. 

c 

Douglas  Valley, 

New  Brunswick  K 

d 

Long  Range,  The, 

Newfoundland  0 

c 

b 

Fox  Harbour  Hills, 

Newfoundland  Q 

b 

Murray,  Mt. 

Quebec  L 

b 

d 

Logan  Mt.,  3,768  ft. 

Quebec  K 

b 

St.  Anne  Mts. 

Quebec  K 

b 

Port-au-Port  B. 
Quiiite,  B.  of, 

R.agged  I.  Harb 
Reiiowes  B. 

Richmond  B 
St.  Ann  B. 

St.  Ann’s  B. 

St.  Ann’s  Cove, 

St.  Anthony’s  Harb. 
St.  George  B. 

St.  George’s  B. 

St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of, 
St.  Lawi-ence  Harb. 
St.  Margaret  B. 

St.  Mary  B. 

St.  Mary’s  H. 

St.  Nicholas  Harb. 

St.  Paul's  B. 

St.  Peter’s  B. 

Sandy  B. 

Sandy  Cove, 

Seven  Is.  B. 

Sliodiac  B. 

Smith  Sound, 

Sojis  Arm, 

Spanish  B. 

Three  Rivers  B. 

Tor  B. 

Tracadie  Gully, 
Trepassey  Harb. 
Trinity  B. 

Verte,  B. 

Verte  B. 

Watagheistic  Sound 
White  B. 

White  Bears  Arm, 


Newfoundland  0  d 
Ontario  E  d 
Nova  Scotia  L  e 
Newfoundland  R  c 
Prince  Edward  1.  M  c 
Quebec  K  b 
Cape  Breton  I.  N  c 
Anticosti  M  b 
Newfoundland  Q  a 
Newfoundland  O  b 
Nova  Scotia  N  d 
N  b 

Newfoundland  Q  c 
Quebec  K  a 
Newfoundland  R  c 
Nova  Scotia  K  d 
Quebec  K  b 
Quebec  H  c 
Cape  Breton  I.  N  d 
Newfoundland  P  a 
Anticosti  M  b 
Quebec  K  a 
New  Brunswick  L  c 
b 
b 


Newfoundland  R 
Newfoundland  P 
Cape  Breton  I.  N  c 
Prince  Edward  I.  M  c 
Nova  Scotia  N  d 
New  Brunswick  L  c 
Newfoundland  R  c 
Newfoundland  R  o 
Newfoundland  P  h 
Nova  Scotia  M  c 
Quebec  O  a 
Newfoundland  P  a 
Newfoundland  P  c 


St.  John,  Mt. 
Serpentine  Mt. 


Quebec  L  a 
Newfoundland  P  b 


ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  CAPES. 


Alright  I.,  pop.  838 

G.  of  St.  Lawrence  N 
Alumette  L,  pop.  1,503  Ottawa  R.  E 
Amherst  I.  G.  of  St  Lawrence  N 


Anguille,  C. 
Anticosti  L,  pop 
Aux  Moi-ts,  I. 

Aux  Pins,  Pt. 
Avalon  Peninsula, 
Ballard,  C. 
Barachais  Pt. 
Bauld.  C. 

Bear  Head, 

Bell  I. 

Belle  Isle, 

Bic  I. 

Boat  Is. 
Bonaventure,  I. 
Bonavi.sta,  C. 
Boulardarie  I. 
Breakheart  Pt. 
Bi-eton,  C. 

Bi-ier  1. 

Brunet  1. 

Burgeo  Is. 
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Newfound’and  O 
Quebec  M 
Newfoundland  0 
L.  Erie  C 
Newfoundland  R 
Newfoundland  R 
Newfoundland  P 
Newfoundl.aiid  Q 
Newfoundland  O 
Newfoundland  Q 
Newfoundland  Q 
.  St.  Lawrence  I 
Quebec  0 
Quebec  L 
Newfoundland  R 
Cape  Breton  1.  N 
Newfoundland  R 
Cape  Breton  I.  0 
Nova  Scotia  K 
Newfoundland  Q 
Newfoundland  P 


Burin  I.  Newfoundland  Q  c 

Byron  I.  G.  of  St.  Lawrence  N  c 

Cabot  Head,  L.  Superior  C  d 

Ciinso,  C.  Nova  Scotia  N  d 

Cape  Breton  I.,  area  3,120  sq. 

m..  Nova  Scotia  N  c 

Cape  Sable  I.,  pop.  1,636  Nova  Scotia  L  c 

Caribou,  Pt.  Quebec  K  b 

Cawee.  Great,  I.,  Quebec  K  b 

Chapeau  Rouge,  C.  Newfoundland  Q  c 

Clark  Pt.  L.  Huron  C  d 

Cloudberry  Pt.  Quebec  N  a 

Cockburn  1.  L.  Huron  B  d 

Coffin  1.  G.  of  St  Lawrence  N  c 

Cormorant  Pt.  Anticosti  I.  N  b 

CoudresL,  pop.  718  R.  St.  Lawrence  H  c 
G.  of  St.  Lawrence  M  c 
Quebec  L  b 
L.  Ontario  E  e 
L.  Huron  B  d 
Prince  Edward  1.  N  c 
G.  of  St  Lawrence  N  o 
New  Bninswick  L  c 
Quebec  I  b 
L.  Huron  C  d 


Deadraans  I. 
D’Espoir,  C. 
Duck  I. 

Duck,  Great,  I. 
East  Pt. 

Entry  I. 
Escuminac  Pt. 
Father  Pt. 
Fitzwilliam  T. 


Flower  Is. 
Fogo,  C. 
Fogo  I. 

Fogo  Rocks, 
Freels,  C. 
Freels,  C. 
Gasp4,  C. 
Goose  1. 
Grandby  C. 
Gregory  C. 


Newfoundland  R 
Newfoundland  R 
Newfoiindband  Q 
Newfoundland  Q 
Newfoundband  R 
Newfoundland  R 
Quebec  L 
R.  St.  Lawrence  H 
Cape  Breton  I.  0 
Newfoundland  0 


Grindstone  I.,  pop.  1,052 
G.  of  St. 


Groais  I. 
Gros  Cap, 
Grosse  I. 
Gull  1. 

Hare  I. 
Heath  Pt. 
Hurd,  Cape, 
Isle  Verte, 
Jame„s,  C. 
Jareds  Pt. 
Jeffreys  Pt. 


Lawrence  N 
Newfoundland  Q 
Ontario  A 
Quebec  N 
Newfoundland  Q 
R.  St.  Lawrence  I 
Anticosti  N 
L.  Superior  C 
Quebec  I 
Anticosti  I.  M 
Nova  Scotia  M 
Nova  Scotia  L 


Jesus,  Isle  (it  forms  the  county 
of  Laval),  R-  St.  Lawrence  G  d 


, Tilde  1. 

Langley  L,  or  Petit  Miquelon 
(to  France), 

Lepreau,  Pt. 

Long  I. 

Long  I. 

Long  Point  I. 

Long  P. 

Lyal  I. 

Madame,  Isle, 


Newfoundland  Q  c 


Kewfoiindland  P 
New  Brunswick  K 
Newfoundland  Q 
Nova  Scotia  K 
L.  Erie  C 
Newfoundland  O 
L.  Huron  C 
Nova  Scotia  N 


Magdalen  Is.,  pop.  3,127  (to 
G'ii.?u4  Co. ),  G.  of  St  Lawrence  N 
Mamainse  Pt.  Ontario  A 

M.anan,  Grand,  I.,  pop.  1,867 

New  Brunswick  K 
Manicougan  Peninsula,  pop.  86 

Quebec  I 

Manitoulin,  Grand,  I 

2.011 


Martin  Pt. 

May  Pt. 

Mecatiiia  L,  Little, 
Merasheen  I. 
Michipicoten  1. 
Mingan  Is. 


pop. 

L.  Huron  B 
Newfoundland  O 
Newfoundland  Q 
Quebec  O 
Newfoundland  Q 
L.  Superior  A 
Qnebef  I, 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  AND  NOKTHERN  UNFfED  STATES 


Miquelon,  Grand  (to  France) 

Newfonndlanil 
Miquelon.  Petit.  Lit.  Miquelon, 
or  Langley,  L  (to  France), 

Newfoundland  P 
Miscou  1.  New  Brunswick  L 

Montreal  T.  L.  Superior  A 

Montreal,  I.  of  (it  forms  the 
counties  of  flochelaga  and 
Jaques  Cartier)  R.  St.  Lawrence  G 

Nata-sliquan  Pt.  Quebec  N 

Newfoundland  (see  Table),  Q 


P  c 


New  World  I. 
North,  C. 
North  C. 

)t leans,  I.  of, 


Newfoundland  Q 
Cape  Breton  I.  N 
Prince  Edward  I.  L 
H.  St.  Lawrence  H 


Parisien  1. 
Partridge  Pt. 
Pelee  Pt. 

Penguin  Is. 
Pictou  I. 

Point  Pelee  I. 
Prince  Edward  I. 

Table), 

Race,  C. 

Ramea  Is. 
Random  I. 

Ray,  C. 

Red  I.  ^ 

Red  I. 

Rich  Pt. 

Rousses  Pt. 


L.  Superior  A  c 
Newfoundland  P  a 
L.  Erie  B  f 
Newfoundland  P  c 
Nova  Scotia  M  d 
L.  Erie  B  f 

(see 

G.  of  St.  Lawrence  M  c 
Newfoundland  R  c 
Newfoundland  P  c 
Newfoundland  R  b 
Newfoundland  0  c 
Newfoundland  0  b 
Newfoundland  Q  c 
Newfoundland  P  a 
Quebec  G  d 


Rozibre,  C. 
Sable,  C. 

Sable  I. 

St.  Barbe  I. 

St.  Francis,  C. 
St.  George,  C. 
St.  George,  C. 
St.  John,  C. 

St.  John  I. 

St.  Jo.seph  I. 

St.  Lawrence,  C. 
St.  Margaret  Pt. 
St.  Mary,  C. 

St.  Mary  Is. 

St.  Paul  I. 

St.  Pierre  I.  (to 


Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 
Newfouuiiland 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 
L.  Huron 
Cape  Breton  I. 

Quebec 
Newfoundland 
Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
France),  Newfound. 


L  b 
L  e 
0  e 
Q  a 


Q  a 
P 
B 
N 
K 

Q 

<5  a 
N  c 
P  c 


Sambro,  C. 
Scutari  I. 

Seven  Is. 
Shippigan  I. 
Sop.  I. 

South  Pt. 

South  West  Pt. 
Table  Head, 
Tolinguet  I. 
Triton  I. 

Verte,  Isle, 
Wadh.am  Is. 
We.st  Pt. 
Whittle  C. 
West  End  C. 
Wolfe  I. 


Nova  Scotia  M  d 
Nova  Scotia  0  c 
Quebec  K  a 
New  Brun-swick  L  c 
Ncwfoumllaud  P  b 
Anticosti  I.  M  b 
Anticosti  I.  M  b 
Antico.sti  I.  N  b 
Newfoundland  Q  b 
Newfoundland  Q  b 
R.  St.  Lawrence  I  b 
Newfounilland  R  b 
Prince  Edward  Is.  L  c 
Quebec  N  a 
Anticosti  M  b 
R.  St.  Lawrence  E  d 


INDEX  TO  NORTHERN  UNITED  STATES. 


’  States. 

Columbia,  District  of, 
*Connecticut. 

Delaware, 

♦Maine, 

Maryland. 

♦Massachu.sotts, 

Michigan, 

•New  Hampshire, 

New  .lersey. 


Area. 

uare  miles. 

Population,. 

1870. 

Population, 

1880. 

Capital. 

Refttr* 

ence. 

55 

131,700 

177,638 

Washington, 

K  g 

4,750 

537,454 

622,683 

Hartford, 

G  f 

2,120 

125,015 

146.654 

Dover. 

F  g 

35,000 

626,915 

648,945 

Augusta, 

r  d 

11,124 

780,894 

934,632 

Annapolis, 

E  g 

7,800 

1,457.351 

1,783.012 

Boston, 

H  e 

56,451 

1,184,059 

1,636,331 

Lansing, 

A  e 

9,280 

318.300 

346,984 

Concord, 

H  e 

8,320 

906,096 

1,130,983 

Trenton, 

F  f 

TABLE  OF  THE  STATES. 


States. 

New  York. 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania, 
•Rhode  Island, 
•Vermont, 
Virginia, 

M>st  Virginia, 


Aren, 

square  miles. 

Population, 

1870. 

Population. 

1880. 

Capital. 

Refer 

ence 

47,000 

4,382,759 

5,083,810 

Albany, 

F  e 

39,964 

2,665,260 

3,198,239 

Columbus, 

B  f 

46,000 

3,521.791 

4.282.786 

Harrisburg, 

E  f 

1 ,306 

217,353 

276,528 

Providence, 

H  f 

10,212 

330.551 

332,286 

Montpelier, 

G  e 

38,352 

1.225.163 

1.512.806 

Richmond. 

D  g 

23,000 

442,01 1 

618.443 

Wheeling, 

E  a 

*  These  are  commonly  named  the  New  England  States. 


TOWNS,  ETC. 

(Po))ulation  according  to  Census  of  1870.) 


Adrian,  8,438  Michigan  A 

Akron,  10,006  Oliio  C 

Alb.ant',  69,422,  Cap.  of  State,  N.  Y'ork  G 

Alhion,  New  York  D 

Alexandria,  13,570  Virginia  E 

Alfred,  Maine  H 

Alleglieny  City,  53,180  Pennsylvania  C 

Allentown,  Pennsylv.amiia  F 

Alliance,  Ohio  C 

Alpena,  .Michigan  B 

Alton  Bay,  New  Hamp.shire  H 

Andierst,  New  Hampsliire  H 

Aiuiovcr,  Ma.ssacliusetts  H 

Angelica,  991  New  \ork  1) 

Annapolis,  5,744,  Cap.  of  State.  Maryl.  E 


Atm  Arbor,  7,363 
Ashland, 

Aslilaml,  2,601 
Athens,  1,696 
Atlantic,  city,  1,043 
Attica, 

Auburn,  6,169 
Auburn,  city,  17,225 
Aubury, 

Augu.stn,  city.  7,808,  Cap. 

of  State, 

Ballstoti  Spa, 

Baltimore,  267.354 
Bangor,  city,  18,289 
Barhoiirsviile, 

Barclay, 

Barnstable, 

Barton, 

Batavia,  3,890 
Bath,  6,236 
Bath, 

Bath,  city,  7,371 
Bay,  city,  7,064 
Bayard, 

Beaver,  1,120 
Bedford,  3.697 
Bedford, 

Belair, 

Belfast,  5,278 
Bellaire. 

Belle  Fontaine, 

Belleville, 

Bellows  Falls, 

Bel  pro, 

Belvidere, 

Bennington,  2,501 
Bethel, 

Beverley, 

Biddeford,  10,282 
Binghamton,  12,692 
Blackstone, 

Bloody  Run, 

Bloomsburg, 

Blosshii.'g, 


Michigan  E 
Maine  1 
Ohio  B 
Ohio  C 
New  Jersey  F. 
New  York  D 
Maine  H 
New  York  E 
Pennsvlvania  E 


Maine  I 
New  York  G 
Maryland  E 
Maine  1 
W.  Virginia  B 
Pennsylvania  E 
Mass.iclmsetts  H 
Vermont  G 
New  Yoik  D 
New  York  E 
W.  Virginia  D 
Maine  I 
Micltigan  B 
Ohio  C 
Pennsylvania  C 
New  York  G 
Pennsylv.ania  D 
Maryland  E 
Maine  I 
Ohio  C 
Oluo  B 
Oliio  B 
Vermont  G 
Oliio  C 
New  Jersey  F 
Vermont  G 
M.aine  H 
W.  Virginia  D 
Maine  H 
New  York  F 
Ma.s.saclmsetts  H 
Pennsylvania  D 
Pennsylvania  E 
Pennsvlvania  E 


Bo.ston,  2.50.526,  Cap.  of  State,  Massac.  H 


Brasher s  Falls, 
Bridgei>ort,  18,969 
Bristol, 

Bridgeton,  6.830 
Broad  Toj  City, 
Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn,  396,099 
Broohville, 
Brunswick,  1,449 
ItiicUhannon, 


New  York  F 
Connecticut  G 
Rhode  Island  H 
New  Jersey  F 
Pennsylvania  D 
Connecticut  G 
New  York  G 
Pennsylvania  T) 
Miiine  H 
W.  Virginia  C 


Bucksport, 

Bncvrus, 

Buffalo,  117,715 
Burlington,  5,817 
Burlington,  14,387 
C.adiz, 

Calais,  city,  4.944 
Caldwell, 

Caldwell, 
California, 


Maine  1 
Ohio  B 
New  York  D 
New  Jersey  F 
Vermont  G 
Ohio  C 
Maine  K 
New  York  G 
Oliio  C 
W.  Virginia  C 


Cambridge,  city,  39,634  Massachusetts  H 
Caiudeu,  20,045  New  Jersey  F 

Ciuiaudaigua,  4,862  New  York  E 

Caulield,  Ohio  C 

Canton,  Maine  H 

Canton,  1,681  New  York  F 

Canton,  Ohio  C 

(i'ape  May,  1,248  New  Jersey  F 

Cape  Vincent,  New  York  E 

Carhondale,  6,393  Pennsylvania  F 

Carey,  Ohio  B 

Carlisle,  6,650  Pennsylvania  E 

Carmel,  New  York  G 

Carrollton,  Ohio  C 

Carys,  Ohio  B 

C.astine,  Maine  I 

Castleton,  Vermont  G 

Catskill,  3,791  New  York  G 

Cavendi.sh,  Vermont  G 

Central,  W.  Virginia  C 

Centreville,  Maryland  F 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania  E 

Cliardon,  -  Ohio  C 

Charleston,  3,162,  Cap.  of 
State,  W.  Virginia  0 

Charleston,  Virginia  E 

Charlestown,  city,  28,323  Massaclius.  H 

New  York  E 

Ma.ssachusetta  I 
New  York  (1 
Massaclinsetts  11 
Michigan  A 
Vermont  G 
Maryland  F 
Ohio  B 
Ohio  B 
Pennsylvania  D 
Kentucky  B 
New  York  P' 
Pennsylvania  1) 
Oiiio  C 
Ohio  B 
Massachusetts  H 
New  York  P' 
Maine  K 
Ohio  B 
Pennsylvania  E 


( 'harlotte, 

Chatham, 

Chatham, 

C'helsea,  18,547 
Chelsea, 

Chelsea, 

Chestertowu, 

Chillicothe.  8,920 
Cliroleville,  5,407 
( Tarion, 

Clarksburg, 

Clayton, 

Clearfield, 

Cleveland,  92,829 
Clyde, 

Cohasset, 

Collikoon, 

Columbia, 

Columbia, 

Columbia, 

Columbus,  31,274,  Cap.  of  State,  Ohio  B 
Concord,  Massachusetts  H 

Concord,  city,  12,241,  Cap. 


of  State, 
Concord, 
Connellsville, 
Conway, 
Coopers  Town, 
Corning,  4,018 
Cornw.allis, 
Cony, 
Coitlaud, 
Coninna 


New  Hampshire  H 
Ohio  C 
Pennsylvania  D 
New  Hampshire  H 
New  York  i’ 
New  York  B 
W.  Virginia  C 
Pennsylvania  H 
New  York  E 
Michigan  B 


d 

f 

e 

f 

d 

f 

d 

e 

g 

g 

e 

g 

e 

f 

d 

d 

f 

g 

d 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

d 

e 

e 

e 

g 

g 

g 

f 

g 

g 

e 

e 

f 

c 

e 

e 

e 

g 

g 

JT 

f 

g 

d 

f 

f 

f 

e 

f 

d 

f 

f 

g 

e 

e 

f 

f 

e 

e 


Co.shoctou, 

Cowdersport. 

Crestline, 

Cumberland, 

Danbury,  6,542 

Danville,  8,436 

Dauphin, 

Dayton,  30,473 

Dedham, 

Delaware,  5,641 

Delhi, 

Dennestown, 

Denton, 

Detroit,  79,577 


Ohio  B 
Pennsylvania  D 
Ohio  B 
Maryland  D 
Connecticnt  G 
Pennsylvania  E 
Pennsylvania  E 
Ohio 

Massachusetts  H 
Ohio  B 
New  York  F 
Maine  H 
Maryland  F 
Michigan  B 


Dover,  1,905,  Cap.  of  State,  Delaware  F 
Dover,  city,  9,294  New  Hamjishire  H 


Dover, 

Doylestown, 

Duncan, 

Dunkirk,  5,231 
Easton,  10,987 
Ea.stport,  3,736 
Ebeiishurg, 

Edward,  Fort,  3,492 
Egg  Harbour  City,  134 
Elizabeth,  20,832 
Elizabetbtowu, 
Ellsworth, 

Elmira,  15,863 
Elyria, 

Emporium, 

Erie,  city,  19,646 
Exeter, 
p’airliaveu. 
p'qirmout. 
p'all  River,  city 
I’amiington, 
Fayetteville, 

P'indlay, 

Fitchburg,  11.260 
P’itzwilliaiH, 
P'lemington, 

Pdint,  .5,386 
Flushing,  6,223 
Fonda. 

Forest, 

P^rks,  The, 

Franklin,  9,908 
P’ranklin, 

P’rederick,  8,526 
Freehold, 

Freeport, 

Fremont,  5,455 
Front  Royal, 
Gallipolis, 

Genesee, 

Geneva, 

Genevii, 

Gettysburg,  3,074 
Girard, 

I  Glenville, 

Glouce.ster,  15,389 
Goshen,  2,205 
Gouverneur, 

Grafton, 

Grafton, 

Great  Bend. 
Greentield, 

Greenville, 

Oreenport,  1,819 


Maine  I 
Pennsylvania  F 
Michigan  A 
New  Y^ork  D 
Pennsylvania  F 
Maine  PC 
Penn.sylvania  D 
New  York  G 
New  Jersey  F 
New  Jersey  F 
New  York  G 
Maine  I 
New  York  E 
Ohio  B 
Pennsylvani.a  D 
I’emisylvania  C 
New  Hamjishire  H 
New  York  E 
W.  Virginia  C 
26.766  Massachusetts  H 
Maine  H 
Vermont  G 
Ohio  B 
Massachusetts  H 
New  Hampshire  G 
New  .Jersey  F 
Michigan  B 
New  York  G 
New  York  F 
Ohio  B 
Maine  1 
Pennsylvania  D 
W.  Virginia  D 
Maryland  E 
New  Jersey  F 
Pennsylvania  D 
Ohio  B 
Virginia  D 
Ohio  B 
New  York  E 
New  York  E 
Ohio  C 
Pennsylvania  E 
Pennsylvania  C 
W.  Virginia  C 
Massachusetts  H 
New  Y'ork  F 
New  York  F 
Ohio  C 
W.  Virginia  I) 
Pennsylvania  P 
Massachusetts  G 
Pennsylvania  C 
Now  York  G 


Greensburg, 

Greennpsburg, 

Greenville, 

Greenwich, 

Guildhall, 

Hagerstown, 

Hamden, 

Hamilton, 

Hanging  Rock, 

Harper’s  Feri  v, 


Harrisburg,  23,104,  Caji.  of 


Pennsylvania  D 
Kentucky  B 
Maine  I 
Rhode  1.  H 
Vermont  II 
Maryland  E 
Ohio  B 
New  York  F 
Ohio  B 
Virginia  E 


State, 

Harrisville, 
Hartford,  37,180, 
St.ate, 

Haver  Hill, 
Haverhill,  13,092, 
Havre  de  Grace, 
Hawley, 

Haynesville 
Hempstead,  2,316 
Heniker, 

Herkimer, 

Hillsborongh, 

Hollidayshurg, 

Holly, 

Honesdale,  2,654 
Hornellsville,  4,552 
Houltun,  2,850 
Howell, 

Hudson, 

Hudson,  city,  8,615 
Hud.son, 

Huntingdon,  3,034 
Huron, 

Huron, 

Ilyannis, 

Hyde  Park, 

Indi.ana, 

Inverne.ss, 

Ipsilanti, 

Ijiswich,  3,720 
1  ronton,  5,686 
Ithaca,  10,107 
Jackson, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Jersey  City,  82,546 
.Tohnstown,  12,273 
John's  Town, 
Keene, 

Kennebunk, 

Kenton, 

King.ston,  11 ,829 
Kingston,  1,143 
Kingston, 
Kittaning,  1,889 
Kittery, 
Lackawaxen, 
Lancaster, 
Lancaster, 


I 

G 

C 


Pennsylvania  E 
Michigan  B 

Cajr.  of 

Connecticut  G 
New  Hamjishire  G 
Massachusetts  H 
Maryland  E 
Pennsylvania  F 
Maine  I 
New  York  G 
New  Hamjishire  H 
New  York  F 
Ohio  B 
Pennsylvania  D 
Michigan  B 
Pennsylvania  F 
New  York  E 
Maine  I 
Michigan  B 
Maine 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania  E 
New  York  E 
Ohio  B 
Massachusetts  H 
Vermont  G 
Pennsylvania  D 
Michigan  A 
Michigan  B 
Massachusetts  H 
Ohio  B 
New  York  E 
New  Jersey  F 
Ohio  B 
Ohio  C 
New  Jersey  P’ 
New  York  F 
Ohio  B 
New  Hampshire  G 
Maine  H 
Ohio  B 
New  York  F 
Pennsylvania  E 
Rhode  I.  H 
Pennsylvania  D 
Maine  H 
Pennsylvania  P’ 
New  Hampshire  II 
Ohio  B 


I.,aucaster.  city,  20,233  Pennsylv.ania  E 
Lansing,  5,241,  Cap.  of  State,  Michigan  A 


I.a  Peer, 

La  Porte, 

Lawrence,  city,  28,921 
Laytons, 

Lebanon, 

Lebanon, 

Lebanon,  6,727 


Michigan  B 
Pennsylvania  E 
Mass,.cnusetts  H 
Pennsylvania  D 
C'onnei  tient  G 
New  Hamp.shire  G 
Pen  nsvWanin  F 


d 

f 

e 

e 

g 

f 

c 

f 

e 

c 

e 

d 

e 

f 

f 

e 

f 

f 

d 

f 

d 

e 

e 

g 

e 

g 

g 

f 

f 

u 

f 

b 

e 

f 

f 

f 

t 

f 

e 

f 

d 

g 

f 

a 

e 

1 
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a 
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Ijocsburg, 

Virginia  E 

g 

Mount  Clemens, 

Michigan  B 

e 

Port  Clinton, 

Penn.svlvania  E 

f 

Taschercau, 

Alaine  H 

d 

Le\vi.sViu!-(T, 

I'enn.sylvania 

E 

f 

Jlount  Gilead, 

Oliio 

B 

f 

Port  Elizalielh, 

Alk'bigan 

B 

e 

Taunton,  13,629 

Massachusetts  H 

t 

Lewiston,  13,600 

M  aine 

11 

d 

Mount  .lackson, 

Virginia 

D 

g 

Port  Huron,  5,973 

Al  ichigan 

B 

e 

Tawas, 

Alichigan  B 

d 

Lewislown, 

Pennsylvania 

E 

f 

Mount  Vernon, 

Oliio 

B 

f 

Port  Jervis, 

New  Jersey 

F 

f 

Thoronglifare  Gap, 

Virginia  E 

g 

Lexington, 

Michigan 

B 

e 

N.apolcon, 

Ohio 

A 

f 

Portland,  31,413 

Maine 

H 

e 

Tiiiconderogo, 

New  York  G 

6 

Lexington, 

Ohio 

B 

cr 

o 

Nashua,  city,  10,543 

New  Hampsliire 

H 

e 

Port  Leyden, 

New  York 

F 

e 

Tiltin, 

Ohio  B 

f 

Lima.  -l.oOO 

Ohio 

A 

f 

N  evada. 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Port  Monmouth, 

New  Jer.sey 

F 

f 

Tioga, 

Pennsyivaiiia  E 

t 

Lincolnville, 

Maine 

I 

d 

Newark,  105,059 

New  Jersey 

F 

f 

Port  Sanilac, 

Michisran 

B 

e 

Titusville, 

Pennsylvania  D 

f 

Litclitiekl, 

Connecticut  Ct 

f 

Newarlv.  6,698 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Portsmouth,  city,  9,211  N.  Hampslure 

H 

e 

Tobyhaniia, 

Pennsylvania  F 

f 

Littleton, 

rennsylvama 

E 

or 

O 

New  Bedford,  21,320 

Massaclnisetts 

H 

f 

Portsmoutli,  10,592 

Ohio 

B 

cr 

Toledo,  city,  31,584 

Oliio  B 

f 

Littleton, 

W.  Virginia 

0 

g 

New  Brunswick,  15,058  New  Jersey 

F 

f 

Potts  town. 

Penn.svlvania 

F 

f 

Tolland, 

Connecticut  G 

f 

Livennoi'e, 

Maine 

H 

d 

Newburgh,  17,014 

New  York 

F 

f 

Pott.sville,  12,384 

Pennsylvania  E 

f 

Toms  River, 

New  Jersey  F 

g 

Lockliaven, 

Pennsylvania 

E 

f 

Newbury, 

Vermont  G 

d 

I’onghkeepsie,  20,080 

New  York 

G 

f 

Tonawanila, 

New  York  D 

e 

Lockport,  12,426 

New  York 

D 

e 

Newbiiryport,  city,  12,595  Mass. 

H 

e 

Presque  Isle, 

Maine 

I 

c 

'I'opsfiehl, 

Maine  K 

d 

Logan, 

Ohio 

B 

fT 

o 

New  Castle, 

Delaware 

F 

g 

Presnne  Isle, 

Michigan 

B 

a 

Towamla, 

Pennsylvania  E 

f 

London,  New,. 678 

Oliio 

B 

f 

New  Castle, 

Pennsylvania  C 

f 

Providence,  68,994,  Cap.  of 

Traverse, 

Michigan  A 

d 

London,  2,0b6 

Oliio 

B 

g 

New  City, 

New  York 

F 

f 

State, 

Rhode  I. 

H 

f 

Trenton,  22,874,  Cap.  of 

Long  Branch, 

New  .Jersey 

F 

f 

New  Haven,  50,840 

Connecticut  G 

f 

Pulaski, 

New  York 

E 

c 

State, 

New  Jer.sey  F 

f 

Lowell,  city,  40,928 

Ala.s.sachusetts  H 

e 

New  Lisbon, 

Ohio 

C 

f 

Qnakake, 

Pennsylvania 

E 

f 

Troy,  46,465 

New  York  G 

e 

Lownian, 

VV.  Virginia 

0 

g 

New  London,  678 

Ohio  B 

f 

liaveiina,  2,188 

Ohio 

0 

f 

Timkhaiinuck, 

Pennsylvania  E 

f 

Lynn,  28,233 

Massachusetts 

H 

e 

New  London.  9,576 

Connecticut  G 

f 

Reading,  33,930 

Pennsylvania 

F 

f 

I'yrone, 

Pemisylvania  D 

f 

Lyons,  3,350 

New  York 

E 

e 

New  Pliiladelphia, 

Ohio 

0 

f 

Ridgeway, 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

Union,  AV. 

Ohio  B 

(T 

M'Connell.sville, 

Ohio 

0 

g 

Newport, 

Aiaine 

1 

d 

Ripley, 

W.  Virginia 

0 

g 

Uiiiontowii,  2,503 

Penn.sylvania  D 

g 

Macliia.s,  2,525 

Maine 

K 

il 

Newport, 

New  Ilanijishire 

G 

e 

Riverlie.ad,  1,296 

New  Yoik 

G 

r 

Urbana,  4,276 

Oliio  B 

f 

Mackinaw, 

Michigan 

A 

d 

Newport,  12,.521 

Rhode  I. 

H 

f 

Pvoelie.ster,  62,386 

New  York 

E 

e 

Uriehsville, 

Ohio  C 

f 

Magnolia, 

Maryland 

E 

g 

Newton,  2,403 

New  Jersey  F 

f 

Rocliester, 

Pennsylvania 

0 

f 

Utica,  28,804 

New  York  F 

e 

Malone, 

New  York 

F 

d 

New  York,  citv,  942,292  New  York 

G 

f 

Hocklaiid, 

Maine 

I 

d 

Vassal', 

Michigan  B 

e 

Mi'nclicster, 

Michigan 

B 

e 

Niagara  Falls,  3.0O6 

New  York 

D 

e 

Rockville, 

Marvhind 

E 

tr 

AValkers, 

AV.  Virginia  0 

g 

Manchester,  23,536 

New  Hampshire 

H 

e 

Niagara  City,  2,276 

New  A'ork 

D 

e 

Rome,  11,000, 

New  York 

F 

e 

AV.ilpole, 

New  Hampsliire  G 

e 

Manchester, 

V'ermont 

O 

e 

Nicatoii, 

Maine 

1 

cl 

Romiiev, 

AY.  A'irgiiiia 

D 

g 

Warren,  3,457 

Ohio  0 

f 

Manniiigton, 

W.  Virginia 

0 

g 

Norridgewock,  518 

Maine 

I 

d 

Rutland,  9,834 

A^erinnnt 

G 

e 

AVarren,  2,014 

Pennsylvania  D 

f 

Mansfield,  8,029 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Norristown,  10,753 

Pennsylvania 

F 

f 

Sackets, 

New  Vork 

E 

e 

AVarreiitun, 

A'irginia  E 

g 

Marietta, 

Ohio  0 

g 

Northampton,  10,160 

Massachusetts 

G 

e 

Saco, 

Maine 

H 

e 

AVkarsaw, 

New  York  D 

e 

Marion, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Nortliuniljerland, 

New  Hampsliire 

H 

d 

Sageville. 

New  A'ork 

F 

e 

Washington,  109,199.  Aletrnpolis 

Marion, 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

Norwalk, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Saginaw,  7,460 

Michigan 

B 

e 

of  United  States, 

Dist.  of  Columbia  E 

g 

Mailliorongh,  Upiier, 

Maryland 

E 

g 

Norwalk,  12,119 

Connecticut 

G 

f 

Saginaw,  East,  11,350 

jA!  ichigan 

B 

e 

Washington, 

Oliio  B 

g 

Marshall. 

AV.  Virginia 

C 

g 

Norwich,  16,653 

Connecticut 

G 

f 

St.  Alban's, 

Vermont 

G 

a 

Washington,  3,671 

Pennsylvania  C 

f 

Martin.sburg, 

New  York 

F 

e 

Norwich, 

New  York 

F 

e 

St.  Clair, 

Michigan  B 

e 

Waterbiiry,  10,826 

Connecticut  G 

f 

Martinsluirg, 

Virginia  D 

cr 

© 

Oakville, 

Ohio 

B 

g 

St.  Clairsviile, 

Ohio 

0 

f 

AVaterloo,  4,086 

New  A'ork  E 

6 

Marysville, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Oberlin,  2,888 

Oliio 

B 

f 

St.  George, 

Maine 

I 

e 

Watertown,  9,336 

New  Yoi'k  F 

e 

Miuson. 

New  Hampshire 

H 

e 

Ogdensbiirg,  city,  10,076  New  York 

F 

d 

St.  George, 

AV.  Virginia 

D 

g 

AVaterville, 

Alaine  . 

c 

llauoh'^'hunk,  3,141 

Peiiiisylvaiiia 

F 

f 

Oliio  City, 

Ohio 

C 

f 

St  Johnsbury, 

V'ermoiit  G 

d 

AVatkins, 

New  York  E 

e 

Maysville, 

New  York 

1) 

e 

Oil  City,  2,276 

Pennsylvania  D 

f 

Salamanca, 

New  York 

D 

e 

Waynesbnrg, 

Penn.sylvania  C 

2f 

Mea<lville,  7,103 

Penn.sylvania 

C 

f 

Oneota, 

New  York 

F 

e 

Salem,  21,117 

Ma.s.saolin.sctts 

H 

e 

Welllleet  Harbour, 

Alassaclinsetts  I 

Medina. 

New  York 

1) 

e 

Orville, 

Ohio 

C 

f 

Salem,  4,535 

New  Jensey  F 

g 

Wellslioro, 

Penn.sylvania  E 

f 

Medina, 

Ohio 

0 

f 

Oswego,  city,  20,910 

New  York 

E 

e 

Salem, 

AV.  Virginia 

0 

g 

Wellsbnrg, 

AV.  A'irginia  C 

f 

Mercer, 

I’ennsylvania 

c 

f 

Ottakee, 

Ohio 

A 

f 

Saline, 

Oliio 

C 

f 

Westfield, 

Alassaclinsetts  G 

e 

Middlelioro, 

Massaelm.setts 

H 

f 

Ovid, 

New  York 

E 

e 

Sandusky,  13,000 

Oliio 

B 

f 

Westfield, 

New  A'ork  D 

6 

Middlebonrne, 

W.  Virginia 

C 

g 

Owasso, 

Micliignn 

A 

e 

Sandusky,  Upper, 

Oliio 

B 

f 

Westminster, 

Alaryliind  E 

g 

Miildlebiiry, 

Vermont 

0 

d 

Owego,  9,442 

New  York 

E 

e 

Sandy  Hill,  2,347 

New  A'ork 

G 

e 

AVestoii, 

W.  Virginia  0 

cr 

o 

Middletown,  6,923 

Connecticut 

o 

f 

O.vford, 

Alaryland  F 

g 

Saratoga  Spring.s,  8,537 

New  York 

G 

e 

Wlieeling,  19,280, 

AV.  Virginia  C 

f 

Middletown, 

New  York 

F 

f 

Painesville, 

Ohio 

C 

f 

Sant  Ste.  Marie, 

Micliigan 

A 

c 

Whiteliall,  4,322 

New  York  G 

e 

Midland, 

.\l  ichigan 

A 

e 

Palmyra, 

Michigan 

B 

f 

Schoharie,  1,200 

New  A'cirk 

F 

e 

White  Plains, 

New  York  G 

f 

xMililin, 

Pennsylvania 

E 

f 

Paris, 

Maine 

H 

d 

Scranton,  35,092 

Pennsylvania 

F 

f 

Whitney, 

Alaine  K 

d 

Milford, 

Delaware 

F 

tr 

© 

Parkersburg, 

W.  Virginia 

0 

g 

Seneca  Falls,  9,188 

New  A'ork 

E 

e 

AVilkesbarre,  10,174 

Pennsylvania  F 

f 

Milford, 

Maine 

r 

d 

Purkton, 

Maryland 

E 

g 

Sheffield, 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

Williamsport, 

Alary  land  E 

g 

Alilford, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Paterson,  33,579 

New  Jersey 

f 

Shelby, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Williamsport, 

Pennsylvania  E 

f 

Milford, 

Pennsylvania 

F 

f 

Penobscot, 

Alaine 

l' 

d 

Schenectady,  11,052 

New  York 

F 

e 

AVilmiugton,  30,841 

Delaware  F 

g 

Millershiirg, 

Ohio 

C 

f 

Pen  Yan, 

New  York 

E 

e 

Sinnemahoning, 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

AVilton, 

New  Hampshire  H 

e 

Millerton, 

New  Y'ork 

G 

e 

Perrysburg, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

-Smithport, 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

Wincliester, 

A-'Ii-ginia  D 

g 

Millville, 

New  Jer.sey 

F 

g 

Philadelphia,  674,022 

Penn.sylv. 

P 

g 

Somerset, 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

Winfield, 

AV.  Virginia  0 

g 

Millwood, 

Ohio 

C 

or 

O 

Phillippa, 

W.  Virginia 

C 

g 

Somerville, 

New  Jer.sey 

F 

f 

AVinsted, 

Connecticut  G 

f 

Milton, 

Pennsylvania 

E 

f 

Phillipsburg,  5,932 

New  Jersey 

F 

f 

Springfield,  26,703 

Alassaclinsetts 

G 

e 

Wi.scasset, 

Alaine  1 

d 

Minot, 

Maine 

H 

d 

Piedmont, 

Maryland  D 

g 

Springfield,  12,652 

Oliio 

B 

g 

AVoodbnr.v, 

New  Jersey  F 

g 

Monongahela  City, 

Penn.sylvania  D 

f 

Pierrepont  Manor, 

New  York 

F 

e 

Staiidish, 

Micliigan 

B 

e 

AVoodsfield, 

Ohio  C 

cr 

o 

Monroe,  5.0o6 

Michigan 

B 

f 

Piketon, 

Oliio 

B 

g 

Sterling, 

Mas.sachusett.s 

H 

e 

AVoodstock, 

Veriiiont  G 

e 

Monroe. 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Pine  Grove, 

Pennsylvania 

E 

f 

Stock  bridge. 

Alas.saclin.setts 

G 

e 

AVoodstock, 

Virginia  D 

g 

Monticello, 

New  Y^ork 

F 

f 

Pittslmrg,  86,076 

Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

Strasburg, 

Vermont 

D 

g 

AVoonsocket,  11,527 

Rhode  I.  II 

e 

Moutpelii^r,  3,023,  Cap.  of  State, 

Plattsburgh,  8,414 

New  York 

G 

d 

Strasbnrg, 

A'irginia  D 

cr 

AVooster, 

Ohio  C 

f 

Vermont 

a 

d 

Plymontli, 

Alassaclinsetts 

H 

f 

Stratford,  New  Ilamiishire 

H 

a 

AVorcestcr,  41,105 

Alassaclinsetts  H 

e 

Mnoera, 

New  York 

G 

d 

Plymoutli, 

New  Hampsliire 

H 

e 

Stroudsburg,  1,793 

Pennsylvania 

V 

f 

Xenia,  6,377 

Ohio  B 

g 

Moorlield, 

W.  Virginia 

D 

g 

Point  Pleasant, 

W.  Virginia 

B 

g 

Sunbury,  3,131 

Pemisvlvaiiia 

E 

f 

Yarmouth, 

Alaine  H 

0 

Morgantown, 

W.  Virginia 

D 

g 

Pomeroy, 

Ohio 

B 

g 

Suttensville, 

AV.  A'irginia  C 

s 

York,  11,003 

Pennsylvania  E 

g 

Morristown, 

New  Jcr.scy 

F 

f 

Pontiac, 

AI  ichigan 

B 

e 

Syke.sville, 

Maryl.and  E 

8 

Youngstown, 

New  York  D 

e 

Moundsville, 

W.  Virginia 

C 

tr 

o 

Port  Clinton, 

Ohio 

B 

f 

Syracuse,  43,051 

New  York 

E 

e 

Zanesville,  10,011 

Ohio  B 

g 
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Alacona  L. 

Michigan  B 

a 

Cranberry  L. 

New  York 

F 

d 

Monongahela  R.,  300  m.  Pennsylvania 

D 

f 

St.  Francis  R.,  65  m. 

Alaine  I 

c 

Allega.sh  R.,  65  m. 

Alaine  I 

c 

Crooked  L. 

New  A'ork 

E 

e 

Moose  R. 

New  York 

F 

e 

St.  John,  or  AVool-as  took, 

Allegheny  11.,  270  m. 

Pennsylvania  D 

f 

Dead  K. 

Alaine 

H 

d 

Mnosehead  L. 

Alaine 

I 

d 

R.,  total  length,  600  m. 

Alaine  I 

c 

Andro.scoggiu  R.,  215  m. 

Alaine  11 

a 

Delaware  R.,  320  m.  New  York  F  e  A: 

F 

g 

Aliiskingum  R. 

Ohio 

C 

cr 

D 

St.  l^faryU.,  or  Strait,  55  m.  Michigan  A 

c 

An  Sable,  R. 

Michigan  A 

a 

Elk  R.,  95  ni. 

AV.  Virginia 

C 

g 

Oliio  R.,  975  m.,  area  of  basin. 

Saranac  1!.,  55  ni. 

New  i ork  r 

a 

An  Sable,  R.,  45  m. 

New  A'ork  G 

a 

Genessee  R.,  120  m. 

New  A’ork 

D 

e 

214,000  sq.  ra. 

Ohio 

0 

g 

Scliuvlkill  R.,  120  m.  Peunsylvjyiia  B 

f 

Black  R.,  30  m. 

Maine  I 

c 

George  L.,  or  Horicon, 

New  York 

G 

e 

Oneida  L. 
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world.  The  inhahitaiits  of  the  upper  prov.  ronsiat  prin*| 
Cipally  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  Ger-I 
many  and  liolland.  The  native  Indians  still  occupy 
portions  of  this  colony  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
and  along  the  whole  extent  towards  the  N.  boundaries, 
but  the  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  they  are 
fast  degenerating  from  tlioir  original  spirit  ami  eljarac- 
ter,  so  that  the  utter  extinction  of  the  race  seems  inevi¬ 
table, as  civilization  advances  on  the  wilderness,  to  which 
only  they  appear  to  be  adapted.  The  emigratiou  from 
Ireland  is  far  below  what  it  was  8<>me  years  ago.  Many 
of  the  emigrants  who  land  in  Quebec  'ultimately  settle 
in  the  U.  States,  while  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  those  wlio  latid  at  New  York  find  tiieir  way  to  V. — 
Government.  The  legislative  aulliority  is  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  houses,  the  Semite  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  former  consists  of  St)  members  nomi¬ 
nated  for  life  by  the  governor,  ami  of  the  same  number 
elected  by  the  jieople.  The  IlouseofCommous  ctnnprises 
206  metuber.s,  chosen  by  as  juany  electoral  lUstriets 
and  boroimlis — 88  fi-om  Ontario,  65  from  Quebec,  21  from 
Nova  Sc<j  ia,  16  from  New  Brunswick,  6  from  B.  C.,  4 
from  Manitoba,  and  6  from  I’rince  Edward.  Mtunbersof 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  possessc'd  of  freehold 
property  of  the  value  of  S4,‘K)<b  Electors  in  cos.  and 
towns,  respectively,  must  be  p«)ssessed  of  the  yearly 
value  of  $25  and  $35.  Tlio  House  is  elected  for  4  years, 
but  may  be  previously  dissolved  by  tlie  governor,  in 
which  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  immediately. 
The  executive  is  vesteil  in  a  gov.-gcneral,  styled  ‘‘Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  and  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Crown,  lie  has  a  salary  ot  3^5,000  per  annum, 
and  holds  autli  irity  in  the  name  of  the  sover'jigii  of 
Great  Britain.  The  governor-general  has  the  power  to 
give  or  withhold  the  royal  a.ssont  t‘»  bills  passeil  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  or  to  reserve  the  saine 
till  the  royal  pleasure  be  expressed.  Such  hills  as  are 
assented  to  by  the  givernor,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
are,  nevertlieles.s,  subject  to  dis allowance  by  the  sover¬ 
eign,  within  two  years  after  the  receipt  of  authentic 
copies  bv  one  of  the  pnncipil  sjcretaries  of  state  in 
Great  Britain;  and  no  bills,  reserved  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown,  have  any  force,  unless  the  royal  iis- 
sent  be  signiftMl  within  two  years. —  FLaanC'S.  The 
revenue  of  the  Dominion  for  the  financial  year  ending 
June  30,  I860,  amounted  to  $'5,378,178,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  to  $12.0()0,57f.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
revenue  of  (\  is  obtained  from  custom  duties,  and  the 
rest  from  e.xcise  dues  and  other  indirect  taxatioii.s.  On 
Dec.  31,  I8b7,  the  public  debt  of  ('anaila  1‘rnper  (cxclu- 
tfive-  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  I’.rnnswick)  aimmnted  to 
$67,912,408.  —  Army.  The  troojis  maintained  by  Gja-at 
Britain  for  thedefeiiceofC  were  definitively  withdrawn  in 
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1871,  leaving  the  Dominion  to  depend  ui)on  it«  volunteer 
force,  ami  a  newly  organized  militia  (650, ooo  strong)  in 
whicij  all  the  mule  inliabitants  between  the  age.soflSand 
60  are  liable  to  serve.  The  number  of  men  annually  drilled 
and  paid,  in  time  of  peace,  is  40.000.  The  regular  militia 
serve  for  2  years,  the  volunteers  for  3.  —  FeJ.  and  Kduc. 
There  is  no  StateOhurch.  All  the  religious  sects  existing 
in  the  U.  States  are  represented  in  C,  but  tlie  most  im- 
j»)rrant  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtircli.  whicli  has  about 
1,300,000  adherents,  and  Is  governed  by  one  arclihishop 
and  eight  bishops:  and  the  Uniteil  Church  of  Euglaml 
and  Ireland,  governed  'ly  five  bishops  and  numbering 
about  400,o00  worshippers.  Upper  and  bower  C.  have 
separate  school  laws  adipted  to  the  religious  elements 
prevailing  in  either.  The  number  of  schools  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  8,500,  attended  by  600,000  scholars. —  /Vm- 
^:^pal  towns:  In  Upper  C’.,  Torontc),  Iliuiiilton,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ottawa  (cap.  of  the  Dominion),  and  Loudon.  In 
Lower  C,  Montreal  and  Quebec. —  Ili.t.  C.  is  said  to 
have  been  di.scovered  by  Sebastian  Caljot,  in  1497.  Its 
name  is  taken  from  the  Indian  word  hunata,  which 
signifies  a  colleclion  of  huts.  In  1535,  it  was  taken  pos- 
6essii»n  of  by  Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  name  of  Francis  I., 
and  called  New  France.  In  1542,  La  Koipie  of  Koberval, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Quebec,  founded  the  fort  of 
Charlebourg;  ami,  in  16u8,  3<amuel  Champlain  laid  the 
foundation  of  Quebec.  In  1617  a  Ereiic-h  expedition  WfiS' 
formed  to  explore  the  colony;  after  which  the  Euglish 


made  several  attempts  between  1689  and  1711,  without 
much  success.  In  1754  the  war  between  France  and 
England  broke  out,  and  continued  till  between  1759-60, 
wlien  C.  was  conquered  by  the  British,  and  definitely 
ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  One  of 
the  chief  events  of  this  war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
in  1759,  where  the  French  general.  Montcalm,  and  the 
Bnti^h  leader,  Wolfe,  both  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
During  the  American  war  of  independence,  Canada,  in 
1775,  was  invaded,  but  without  success.  In  1791  an  Act 
of  Parliament  divided  Canada  into  two  j»rovinee8  —  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower.  In  1812,  during  the  second  American 
war, Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  the  scenes  of  fretiuent 
combats  bet.  the  British  and  Americans.  In  1S37  uiid 
1838  both  provinces  were  shaken  by  a  violent  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movement,  which  was  finally  quelled.  Tlie 
two  provinces  were  again  luiited  in’  1841.  In  1S67 
took  place  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  of  C’.,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated. — Not  included  in  tlie  piesent  Dominion  of 
C.y  but  attracted  towards  the  confederation,  Mhile  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  immense  tiTritory  known  as  British 
N.  America, are  the  colonies  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edwanl  Island.  —  Pirp.  According  to  the  census  of  1871, 
the  pop.  of  Ontario  is  1,620,851,  Quebec  1.191.575,  Nova 
Scotia  387,800,  New  Brunswick  285,594,  Manitoba  and 
N.W.  60,603,  British  C»»lumbia  50,000,  Prince  Edward 
Island  94,021,  total  (excluding  Indians), 3,690,385 ;  j).  699. 

Olii'a<la,  in  New  J/exico,  a  vill.  a  few  m.  N.  of  Santa  F6. 

i'aiiaila  Bars^aBn,  n.  See  Turpentine. 

CTiiia4la-rioo«  n.  {Pot.)  See  Zizania. 

Cana<raway  CrooU*  in  New  Yorhy  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  flows  into  Luke  Erie. 

<'aiia<leii'Kis,  in  iVimsy/rawia,  a  post-office  of  Monroe 
Cl).,  16  m.  N.  of  Stroudsburg. 

<'niia<li*ra';i:a  in  New  Poy-it,  N.  of  Otsego  co., 

is  4  m.  long  and  1  wide. 

i'aiia  <iiaii*  n.  A  native  of  Canada. 

— a.  Relating  to  Canada. 

Canadian,  or  Korth  Channel,  one  of  the  two 

l)a.ssages  into  which  tin*  a‘Stuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
divided  by  the  island  of  Anticosti ;  it  is  30m. in  breadth 
and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  the  most  imjtortant 
of  which  are  the  Mingan  islands,  which  attord  good  an¬ 
chorage. 

CuBiadian  Rar,  in  CtY/i/omia,  a  village  of  Trinity  co., 
on  Trinity  River,  20  m.  M'.N.IV.  of  Weaverville. 

Canu«lian  Itivei*,  rises  in  New  Mexico,  among  the 
mnuutains  of  the  Guadalupe  Range,  abt,  200  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Santa  Fe.  The  first  jiart  of  its  coui'se  for  some  '.00 
m.  is  nearly  S..  after  which  it  flows  in  an  E.  direction 
through  the  N.  of  Texas,  and  the  S.  part  of  Indian  Ter., 
entering  the  Arkansius  River  abt.  500  m  ifrom  its  month. 
Its  entire  length  i.s  abt.  900  m.  During  the  dry  season 
it  is  a  small,  sindlow  stream,  but,  like  other  Western 
rivers,  is  subject  to  inundation  at  the  breaking  up  ot 
winter.  Its  wafers  are  slightly  colored  (w  lienee  it  is 
sometimes  called  tlie  “Rio  Colorado”),  and  have  a 
brackish  taste. —  Prttnehes.  The  North  Fork  (or  Rio 
Nutria)  of  the  Canadian,  rising  near  37°  N.  Lat.  and 
103°  W.  Lon., flows  nearly  iiarallel  with  themainstream, 
wliich  it  joins  abt.  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Fort  Smith.  The 
Rio  Nutria  may  more  properly  be  regarded  us  a  tribu¬ 
tary  tliaii  as  a  branch  or  fork  of  tlie  Canadian  River. 

Caii'iulico,  in  NvwVorky  a  post-township  of  Ontario  co., 
218  m.  W.  of  Albany  ',pop.  9')5. 

Canuille,  {ka-ndV,)  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  canalla ;  from  Lat. 
ca//i6*,  dog.}  Tiie  rabble;  the  “great  unwashed;”  the 
inoh;  the  riff-raff.  —  Before  the  revolution  in  France,  tliis 
word  was  applied  by  the  nobility  to  all  wlio  were  imt 
of  thi'irowu  rank;  and  afterwards  the  people  themselves 
adopted  it  in  contempt  of  the  aristocracy,  when  it  came 
to  lose  its  olTensivo  signification.  At  present,  tlie  Frem  h 
apply  the  term  ouly  to  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  some 
base  act. 

Caiiajoliar'io,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
shij)  of  Montgomery  co.,  on  Mohawk  River,  55  m  W.N.W. 
of  Albany;  pop.  of  township  (1870)  4,258, 

Caii'akilt,  71.  [Dim.  of  Can,  7.  r.]  A  little  can,  or  cup. 

Canal', 71.  [Fr.;  U.ca7w/«;  Ger./.u7ja?;  Lat. cu7ia/t.«, from 
canna,  Gr.  kamia,  a  hollow  reed  }  An  artificial  channel 
filled  with  w’ater,  formed  for  the  jmrpose  of  draining,  of 
irrigating,  of  supplying  towns  with  water,  or  of  inland 
navigation.  The  C.  by  which  ti»e  Lugo  Fiiciiio  drains 
into  the  river  Liri  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the 
first  use;  of  the  second,  th^  canals  with  which  ancient 
Egypt  was  intersected,  and  in  our  own  time  the  C.  of 
Suez ;  of  tlie  third,  the  artificial  aijueilucts  of  antiquity,  or 
in  modern  limes,  the  New  River,  by  w'hich  London  i.s  in  a 
great  measure  siipjilied  by  the  streams  from  the  liead  of 
tlie  river  Lea,  ami  tlie  Canal  do  FOnre,  by  which  Paris. is 
supplied  from  the  valley  of  tho  Marne  ; — luu  the  term  is 
usually  a  pplieil  to  channels  made  for  the  juirpose  of  inland 
navigation,  with  w'hieh  our  country  is  more  splendidly 
furnisln-d  than  any  country  in  Europe,  the  Netherl  inds 
excepteil.  That  theimjiurtance  of  C  asii  means  of  inland 
navigation  attracted  attention  even  in  the  earliest  ages, 
is  manifest  from  the  Fissre  Philulina;,  large  canals 
(Phny.  iii.l6).  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus  in  Liguria, 
as  well  o-s  from  the  grand  design  of  the  Cnidians,  a 
piMjple  of  Cariu,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  dig  a  channel  through 
the  istlimus  which  joined  their  territory  to  tlie  conti¬ 
nent.  {IProd.  ii.  78.)  The  attempt  of  the  Kjiyptians  to 
unite  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Greeks 
to  make  a  navigable  jiassage  from  the  Ionian  Sea 
into  the  Archipelago,  have  often  been  mentioned,  and 
tliough  in  both  cases  unsuccessful,  still  it  sliows  how 
tlie.v  recognized  their  importance.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  worlil  where  the  advantages  of  Care  more  ai>- 
preciatod  than  in  China.  From  time  immemorial  the 
rivers  that  intersect  that  vast  empire  have  been  uniteil 
by  innumerable  C.;  and  the  Grand  Canal  is  said  to  be 


the  most  stupendous  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  j'ct 
heen  exectited.  Russia,  too,  despite  all  the  innumera¬ 
ble  difiiculties  peculiar  to  that  country,  is  tiaverseil  by 
an  unbroken  line  of  water  comnninication  from  8t 
Petersburg  to  the  Casjtiau  Sea.  In  tlie  Netherlands, 
the  construction  of  (’.commenced  in  the  121h  century, 
and  to  tliem  may  he  attributed  the  jn  esent  jirosperity 
of  Holland.  France,  too,  has  Irom  a  distant  period  ex- 
erciseil  the  skill  ot  her  engineers  in  the  construction  of 
('.  for  inland  navigation.  The  first  was  the  canal  of 
Briare,  wliich  opems  a  communication  between  the  Loire 
and  tlie  Seine,  and  thence  between  Paris  and  the 
western  provinces;  hut  the  greatest  engineering  work 
of  this  kind  ever  attemiited  in  that  country  is  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  wliicli  connects  the  Mi-diterraneaii  W’itli 
the  Atlantic,  and  allows  vessels  of  lOb  tons  burden  to 
pa.ss  along  its  entire  length.  It  is  nearly  150  ni.  long, 
witli  ui>wards  of  100  locks.  In  the  U.  States,  theearliest 
cunstnicted  were  the  South  Hadley  and  the  Montague 
canals,  both  undertaken  by  a  company  ebartered  in 
Massachusetts  in  1792.  They  are  short  C.  for  jiassing 
tlie  rapids  at  South  Hadley  and  Montague  Falls.  Many 
('.of  great  length  liavelieen  constrinted  in  tliis  country, 
among  which  we  quote  the  great  F)rie  (.'.,363  m.  long. 
It  was  comj)leteil  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  $7,602,000.  Its 
locks,  all  of  Slone  masonry,  were  originally  90  ft.  long  in 
the  clear,  ami  15  ft,  wide,  but  recently  they  have  been 
greatly  eiiiargeil.  Since  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
the  (’.  liave  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  importance.  They 
are  iievertlieless  still  used  for  transjiortatioii  of  lieavy 
freights,  and  may  be  of  much  service  for  regular  irriga¬ 
tion  of  dry  lands.  —  See  Lock. 

(j47?a(.)  A  term  applied  to  many  parts  of  the  liunnin 
body,  (ovulis  artrriosus  is  a  blood-vessel  in  the  fa^tus, 
which  unites  tlie  j>ulrnoiiary  artery  and  the  aorta,  but 
which  disappears  after  birth.  Ounads  venosvs,  a  C. 
which,  in  the  Icetus,  conveys  the  blood  from  the  vena 
portil  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena  cava.  l\inalis 
imsaliSy  a  ('.  goirg  from  the  internal  canihus  of  tlie  eye 
downwards  into  the  nose.  The  alinmitary  0.  extends 
from  the  month  to  the  anus. 

Canal  of  the  Larmier.  {Arch)  The  channel  recessed 
upwards  on  the  soffit,  for  preventing  the  rain-water 
from  reaching  the  lower  part  of  tin-  cornice. 

Canal  of  the  Volute.  {Arch.)  The  face,  in  the  Ionic 
capita!,  of  the  circuiiivolutioiis  enclosed  by  a  listel. 

C’aital^  in  Indiana,  a  j)ost-ofiice  of  Marwick  co. 

<’aiiul,  hi  Pennsylvayda,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Venango  co.,  on  French  Creek,  8  m.  N.M’.  of  Franklin  ; 
pop.  1,20.5. 

Caiial'-boat.  n.  A  barge  or  boat  used  on  canals. 

Canar-ooal«  n.  See  Cannkl-coal. 

i'aiial  Dovor,  in  Ohio,  a  flouribhing  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Tuscarawas  co. —  See  Dover. 

Caiialo«  {ka-nadui.)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  10 
111.  from  Alba;  poj).  4,065. 

Canale,  Antonio,  commonly  called  <'analetto,  Ca- 
NALETTI,  or  Iltonto,  a  celebrated  Italian  iiaiiiter,  b.  at 
Venice,  1697.  For  some  years  he  labored  at  scenic  paint¬ 
ing.  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have 
used  tlie  camera-obscuru  to  olituin  his  accuracy  of  out¬ 
line.  On  the  advice  of  Amicoiiai.  Canaletto  proceeded  to 
England  and  remained  there  2  years.  His  paintings  are 
eminently  favorites  of  the  collectors,  for  there  is  hardly 
a  gallery  but  possessq^  two.  if  not  more,  examples  of 
this  master.  Still,  his  imintings  do  not  reach  much  be¬ 
yond  the  higher  class  of  scene-painting.  There  is  poetry 
in  the  subjects,  but  little  in  the  master.  He  painted  one 
uniform  sunshine.  In  fine,  he  thought  less  of  his  art 
than  of  its  emoluments:  so  from  an  artist  he  gradually 
degenerated  into  a  mechanic.  Among  liis  higher  paint¬ 
ings  may  he  mentioned  the  draw'ing  of  tlie  inside  of 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  England,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  perspective  accuracy  and  lightness  of 
color.  I).  1768. 

i’aiial  Falton,inO//70,a  pos^village  of  Lawrence  town¬ 
ship.  7  talk  co.,  125  m.  N  E.  of  Columbus :  jioj).  1,018. 

Canal  Ouloh,  in  Idaho,  a  mining  place  of  Shobhon© 
CO.  Here  are  “  placer”  gold  miin-s. 

Caiialic'iilate,  i'aiiali<*'iilal<'<l.a.  [Lat.cona/i- 
CM^c/(w.s,chamiylled.]  Channelled  ;  having  a  groove, 

pij)e,  or  canal. 

€'aiia'li»i,  71.  [Lat.]  {ArchA  A  water-pi])e  or  gutter ; 
it  is  used  in  architecture  for  any  channel,  such  as  tlie 
flutings  of  colunuis  ;  the  channel  between  the  volutes  of 
an  Ionic  column. 

Caiializa^tBon«  n.  A  system  of  canals,  (n.) 

Canal  Ijowisvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  ol  Cosliocton  co. 

Canal  Port,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Cook  co.,  4  m. 
S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Canal  VVinrhester,  in  post-village  of  Violet 

township.  Franklin  co.,  10  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop. 
about  550. 

Canandaigriia*  {kdn'an-dai'ga,)  in  Miclngan,  a  village 
of  Oakland  co.,  38  ni.  N  by  .  t»t  Detroit. 

— A  post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  14  in.  S.M'.  of  Adrian. 

Caiian<lait;'iia«  in  New  York.n  post-village  and  town- 
sliip,  cap.  of  Ontario  co.,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  29  m. 
S  E.  of  Roche.ster,  ami  230  m.  IV.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Lat. 
42054'  N.,  Lon.  77°  17'  W.  Pop.  of  village  4,86'2,  of 
township  7,274.  ^  ,  ,,r  ^  » 

Caiiamlai{S*iia  ¥>ak©,  in  New  York,  M  .  central  part, 
length  15  m.,  hreadtli,  varying  from  %  to  1)4  ni.;  sur¬ 
face  . . .  4117  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  lU  outlet  flows 

into  Mini  Creek  at  Lynns,  to  form  Clyde  Kiver,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  Seneca  River. 

Canaiioi’e.  (k-an'a-nne,)  a  maritime  town  of  Iliiidostan, 
nrov.  Malabar,  45  m.  N.tV.  of  Calient,  and  66  S.g.E  of 
Mangalore;  Lat.  11°  42'  N.,  Lon,  75°  27'  E.  It  trades 
with  Bengal,  Arabia.  Sumatra,  and  Surat,  from  which 
it  imports  horses,  piece  goods,  almonds,  sugiir,  opium, 
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silk,  benzoin^  and  camphnr.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
pepper,  curdauiunis,  samlul-wood,  corn,  and  shai  k-fins. 
It  is  ilia  cap.  of  the  taloukd-ifaU  of  Chericnl,  a  lofty  and 
uneven  tract,  extending?  for  2  in.  inland  from  the  lort. 
and  some  years  since  containing,  together  witli  the 
town,  about  11,001)  inhabitants.  Its  territory  is  now 
subordinate  to  the  British,  hut  Inis  long  been  governed 
by  a  succession  of  Itanees,  or  female  sovereigns,  whose 
uiitliority  has  extended  over  most  of  the  Laccadive 
islands.  C  is  the  head  military  station  of  the  British 
in  the  prov.  of  Malabar 

Ca'iiar,  in  S.  America,  a  small  town  of  New  Granada, 
160  111.  from  Quito,  celebrate<l  for  its  numerous  ruins, 
and  for  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  in  an  extraordinary  state 
of  preservation. 

Cuiia  maritime  dist.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Madras, 

comi*risiug  the  ancient  countries  of  Tulava  and  llaiga, 
with  smill  portions  of  Malaiiar  and  tlie  Hindoo  Kan- 
kana.  It  lies  cliiefly  between  1/it.  12®  and  16®  N  ,  and 
Lou.  74®  and  76®  B. :  having  N  G  ui  ami  Dharwar  (Beja- 
poor),  H.  the  latter  prov.  and  Mysore  :  S  Coorgand  Mal- 
ab.ir,  ami  VV.  the  ocean;  length,  N.  to  8.,  260  m. ;  average 
breailtli  about  36  in.:  area,  7,477  si.  m.  The  prov.  is 
bounded  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  Init  iucluies  a  portion  of 
tlie  country  above  them,  calleil  Ciirivda,  of  which  the 
name  of  this  district  is  a  corruption  most  improperly 
applied.  —  S'lrface,.  Generally  rugged  and  uneven,  but 
heavily  wooded  The  Miugalore  is  the  chief  river. — 
Soil  and  C  Lnudp,.  Similar  to  those  of  .M  il  ib.ir.  —  J*rod. 
Teak,  an  I  other  large  timber,  sissoo,  banilioo,  the  var¬ 
nish  tree  of  Biirmih,  nux  vomica,  cat  •  •hu,  cassia,  san- 
dal-wood,  nutmegs,  miugo's,  &c.  C.  is  the  granary  of 
rice  for  ,A.r.il>i a,  Goa,  Bo:aI)ay,  and  Malabar;  and  both 
the  climate  ami  soil,  especially  iii  tlie  valleys,  are  highly 
adapted  fir  its  culture.  Mmy  <lilf.‘reut  tribes  inhabit 
C.  The  .Tains  are  more  numerous  h -re  than  in  any 
other  p  irt  of  India,  an  I  m  inv  ancient  .Jain  temples  ex¬ 
ist  in  tolerable  perfection.  There  are  about  .60,01)1)  Ho¬ 
rn  in  C  itholics  in  C,  m  >stly  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
gmse,  Dutch,  Krencli,  ami  Danish  colonists.  —  Man/. 
Sugar  and  salt. —  hjcp.  Rice,  betel,  black  pepper,  ginger, 
cocoa-nuts,  an  l  oil  aii'l  raw  silk.  —  lap.  Cloths,  cottons, 
blauket.s,  toliacco,  black  cattle.  &c.  —  C'n-’f  Toivik.  .Mui- 
galore,  Barcelore,  and  Calliatnpore,  all  in  the  S.  —  I*>p. 
perliaps  l,00i),')0  *.  —  Tulava  was  governnii  Iiy  its  own 
princes  till  a.  d.  782;  from  that  ye.ir  till  8J6  it  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  njahs  of  Bijiiagur,  and  afterwards  to  tlie 
princes  of  Ikeri.  It  escape  I  the.  Mohammed. in  con¬ 
quests  till  1766-6,  when  Ilvler  Ali  invale  I  and  con¬ 
quered  it,  after  which  it  suffere  I  all  the  horrors  of  an¬ 
archy,  till  the  <ieat!i  of  Tippoo,  iu  170J,  wlieu  it  p.issed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Caii:i,ril,  {ka-nlird' .)  [Fr.,  a  duck.J  A  term  adopteil  in 
tile  lilnglish  langnigeof  late  years,  an  1  burrowed  from 
tlie  Frencli,  in  asecon-liry  ami  familiar  sense,  to  denote 
a  piece  of  Infirm  ition  given  out  with  the  view  of  mis¬ 
leading.  or  in  onler  to  bring  aboutsoiiie  desirable  result : 
as,  the  story  is  a  canard. 

Chmiir'iler,  r.  rt.  [Kr.J  (.V'7.)  To  fire  under  cover,  or 
from  a  place  of  8  ifety.  —  SttciuHer. 

Caiiii'ries.  See  Caxart  Islands. 

CaiiJi'rlH,  C  )NSTVNTiNf3,  a  Greek  patriot,  b.  in  the  island 
Oi  Ipsara,  abt.  1790.  At  theontlireak  of  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  was  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel.  In  .Tune, 
1822,  shortly  after  the  liarbarous  devastation  of  the  island 
of  S.do  by  the  Turks,  he  conducted  to  tlie  harh.ir  of  tliat 
Island  twi)  fire-ships  manned  by  Ipsarjotes  and  Hydriotes, 
and  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  the  vessels  of  tlio 
Capu dan  Pash  i  and  C  ipiidan  B  *>%  of  which  the  former, 
illuminated  at  the  time  in  celebration  of  tlie  Ramadan, 
w;is  blown  up  with  hundreds  of  men.  This  deed  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  similar  exploit  in  the 
harbor  of  Tenedos,  which  saved  the  Greek  fleet  from 
destruction,  and  filled  the  Turks  with  terror.  On  Aug. 
17,  1824,  he  revenged  the  furkisli  cruelties  in  his  native 
Island  by  a  new  victory  at  Sanio.s.  In  184^—49,  he  was 
minister  of  the  navy,  again  in  1S.64,  resigned  May, 
1865.  In  18.)S,  he  sent  buck  all  his  onler.s  and  coni- 
mi.ssions,  resolved  henceforth  to  be  only  a  private 
citizen.  In  1862,  he  returned  to  public  life  and  was 
made  prime  minister.  1).  at  Athens,  Sept.  1877. 

Cnriia'riiiin*  n.  [Malay,  CaTiari.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  oriier  Amyridacr.fe.  The  8peci(*.s  are  natives  of 
the  Spice  Islands  and  parts  of  Asia.  C.  cinmnunr,  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  the  k«*rnel.s  of  its  f»*uit,  and  for  the 
fragrant  resinous  substance  wliich  exudes  from  its  bark. 
The  latter  probably  constitutes  the  .Manilla  Elerni  of 
commerce.  C.  niicrocarpnin  yields  an  oil  very  like  co¬ 
paiba.  known  iu  sliipbiiibling-yards  us  Damar.  Other 
species  produce  edible  fruits,  u.sefnl  oils,  and  rosins. 

Cauai*'»ie,  in  Vork,  a  post-offleo  of  King’s  co. 

Ca3i)ti*y«  n.  (.l//ts7c.)  A  lively  danco-tune,  in 

three-eighth  time,  that  came  at  first  from  the  Canary 
Islamls.  It  wjis  introduced  by  Purctdl  in  his  Dioclf^ian, 
but  is  now  long  obsolete. 

— a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Canary  Islands;  as,  a  Canary- 
bird. 

— ')f  a  light  yellowish  color. 

Caiiar.v*bir<l.  n.  [b'r.  serin  df  Canarir ;  Qor.  der  Oi- 
7tarienvoy*i ;  It.  canario.]  The  CardneUs  caiviria^  or 
Fringilla  Canaria  of  Linnneus,  a  well-known  songster, 
which  may  he  found  caged  in  every  house  wliere  the  in¬ 
mates  are  fond  of  soiig-binls.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islamls,  hut  naturalized  in  Europe,  an<l  in  the  U. 
States.  The  color  of  the  wild  ('.  is  a  dusky  gray: 
wliereas,  in  the  domesticateil  cannrv,  wo  have  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  —  green,  yellow,  white,  brown,  gray, 
Ac.  This  is.  of  course,  owing  to  the  numerous  cross¬ 
breedings  tills  species  has  been  snbjecte<l  to.  It  breeds 
freely  with  several  other  species:  the  goldfinch,  the 
bullfinch,  the  siskin,  the  green-bird,  and  the  linnet, 


among  the  number.  Altogether,  it  is  reckoned  that 
there  are  no  less  than  thiity  varieties  of  the  C.  The 
best  anlliority  on  the  subject  says:  —  ‘‘Those  C.  that 
have  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  dusky  green  or 
linnet-lirown,  and  the  under  part  of  tlie  yellowish-green 
of  the  green-bird,  with  dark-brown  eyes, are  the  strong¬ 
est,  and  most  nearly  re.semble  tlie  primitive  race.  The 
yellow  ami  the  wliite  have  often  reil  eyes,  and  are  the 
most  tender.  Tlie  chestnut  are  the  most  uncommon,  and 
hobi  a  midiile  rank  for  strengtli  and  leiigtii  of  life  lie- 
tween  the  two  extremes.  The  C.  that  is  most  admired 
among  us  now  is  one  with  the  body  white  or  yellow; 
the  head(particiilar)y  if  crested),  wings,  and  tail,  yellow¬ 
ish-dun.  The  second  in  degree  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  witli 
the  head,  neck,  wings,  ami  tail  black,  or.  at  least,  dusky 
gray.  Next  follow  the  gray  or  blackish,  with  a  yellow 
head  ami  collar,  and  the  yellow,  with  a  blackish  or  green 
tuft,  both  of  wliicli  are  very  much  valntnl.  As  for  those 
that  are  irregularly  spotteil,  speckled,  or  variegated, 
they  are  much  less  sought  after,  and  are  used  to  pair 
with  those  of  one  color,  —  wliile,  yellow,  gray,  brown- 
gray,  and  the  like.”  (Bechstein's  tliye-Birds.)  In  its 
native  home,  the  (\  builds  its  nest  in  thick,  bushy,  high 
shrnlis  and  trees,  with  roots,  moss,  leathers,  hair,  &c. ; 
pairs  in  Fehnuiry,  lays  from  four  to  six  pak^-blne  eggs, 
and  hatches  five,  and  often  six  times  in  the  season.  Bech- 
stein  gives  the  following  directions  for  gettingand  keeji-' 
ing  good  C.\  —  “The  most  essential  is  to  choose  fruiii 
among  the  young  that  which  inomises  a  fine  tone,  and 
to  seclude  it  from  all  other  bird.s,  that  it  may  learn  and 
remember  nothing  bad.  Tlie  same  precaution  is  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  first  and  second  moulting;  for,  being 
likely  to  re-!earii,  if  I  may  say  so,  its  song,  it  would  iii- 
troiluce  into  it,  w'ith  equal  ease,  foreign  jiai  ts.  It  must  be 
observed  whether  the  Idrd  likes  to  sing  alone  or  in  com¬ 
pany  with  others;  for  there  are  some  which  appear  to 
have  such  whims,  liking  to  hear  only  themselves,  and 
wliich  pout  for  whole  years  if  they  are  not  humored  on 
this  point.  Others  sing  faintly,  ami  display  their  pow¬ 
ers  only  when  they  can  try  their  strength  against  a 
rival,  it  is  very  important  to  distribute  regularly  to 
sitiLdng-birds  the  simple  allowance  of  fresh  lood  wliieh 
is  intended  for  the  day.  By  this  means  they  will  sing 
every  day  eipially  ;  because  tliey  will  eat  nnitbrinly,  and 
not  pick  the  best  one  day,  and  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
tlie  refuse  the  next.  About  two  spoonfuls  of  dry  food 
is  sufficient  for  the  daily  nourishment  of  a  C'.” 

Caii‘«%'ry-4;;raHS,  n.  {Bot)  See  Piialaris. 

Caaia'ry  Inlands*  or  Canariks,  (btdieved  to  be  the 
F'n-tmiat(C  Insulre  of  the  ancients,)  a  group  in  the  N. 
Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  Spain,  between  27®  40'  and 
29®  40'  N.  Lat.,  ami  13®  32'  and  18®  20'  W.  Lon..  136  m. 
N.W.  of  Cape  Bojatlor  on  tlie  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and 
660  m.  S.W.  of  Cailiz.  This  groiip<‘onsi8ts  of  7  princiiial 
islands,  viz.,  Arecife,  Guia,  La  Laguna.  Orotava,  Les 
Palmas,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  and  Santa  Cruz  de 
Teneiitfe,  also  culled  Gomez  y  Hierro.  The  total  area 
of  the  7  islands  embraces  3,206  sq.  ni.  Englisli  geog¬ 
raphers  often  describe  Areclfo  under  tlie  name  of  Lan- 
Gnia,  nailer  the  name  of  Cbwaiy,  and  Goinera  y 
Hierro,  as  P  rro.  Adjoining  these  chief  isles,  and  in¬ 
cluded  iu  theCaiiaries,  arethe  small  islands  of  Gracieso, 
Cl  ira,  and  Allegraiiza.  They  are  called  the  Little  ('a- 
nnrie.i^  are  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  Lanzarote,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  that  island  by  a  bank,  on  whicli  there  is. 
for  the  must  part,  40  fathoms  water.  Lanzarote  is  tin* 
most  easterly,  Ailegranza  the  mowt  northerly,  and  Hier¬ 
ro,  or  Ferro,  tlie  most  Koutherly  and  westerly  of  the, 
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^onp.  This  last-mentioned  island  has  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity,  from  its  having  been  .selecteti  by  the 
early  moilern  geographers  as  the  point  where  they  placed 
the  first  meridians,  or  from  which  they  began  to  reckon 
the  longitude.  In  some  countries  this  metliod  is  still 
kept  up.  but  the  English  and  French  mlopt  for  their 
first  mcM’idians  tliose  passing  through  the  observatories 
of  Greenwirli  ami  Paris.  The  most  W.  ]nirt  of  Ferro, 
La  Daliessa,  is  IS®  9'  45"  W.  of  the  meri<lian  of  Green¬ 
wich,  and  2i)®  30'  W.  of  that  of  Paris. —  [h’se.  These  is¬ 
lands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  very  mountainous,  tlieir 
coasts  precipitous,  and  the  channels  between  them  very 


deep.  The  greatest  elevation  is  the  Peak  of  TeneriflTft, 
11,400  ft.  above  sea-le\ el.  In  all  the  islands  there  are 
plentiful  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes;  in  Lanzarote  c.ie 
still  continues  active.  The  ('.  have  no  rivers,  but  they 
are  watered  in  certain  seasons  l-y  heavy  mountain  tor¬ 
rents.  There  are  few  roadsteads,  and  no  close  liarboi's, 
the  hay  of  Palmas  otfering,  perhaps,  the  best  to  be 
found.  —  Clim.  Hot,  but  liealthy.  —  Soil  ami  The 

Boil  is  very  fertile,  producing  grains  and  fruits,  of  botfi 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  in  abundance.  Guia 
(or  (’anary)  and  Tenei  itfe  are  the  best  watered,  and  im^st 
fertile  and  finest  cultivated  <»f  the  group.  'The  latter 
island  yields  a  goo<l  growth  of  wines.  Much  brandy  is 
distilled  and  exp<»rted.  Among  the  other  chief  exports 
are  silk,  honey,  wax,  and  cochineal.  Cattle  and  jamltry 
h  ve  been  introduced  from  Europe.  'The  Caimry-bird  is 
still  found  in  tliese  islunds.  'The  fisheries  are  on  a  large 
scale  and  employ  an  important  quota  of  the  pojiulation. 
Ma7\f.  (’<iarse  woollens,  silks,  and  linens.  l*rin.  inwns. 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  and  Las  Palmas,  in  Canary.are 
the  chief  commercial  poits.  The  islands  are  governed 
by  tbe  8]>aiiisb  laws,  under  a  governor-general  who  re¬ 
sides  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  military  force  is  coinp<*8ed  of 
25,0()0  men. — The  V.  were  first  discovered  in  l3:iU,  and  in 
14bU  the  French  took  pcssessioii  of  them.  The  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  the  islands  was  afterwards  effected  by 
Spain  before  the  end  of  tbe  15th  century,  i'op.  239,850. 

Caiia'ry-jseod,  n.  'The  seed  of  the  canary-grass,  used 
as  local  for  birds. 

C'aiia'ry  Wine,  n.  A  wine  made  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  also  know'll  liy  the  name  of  Timerifft.  In  taste  it 
resembles  Madeira;  it  is  made  from  grajies  whicli  have 
been  gathered  before  tlu'y  are  ripe,  and.  when  new,  has 
H  sour  and  unpleasant  taste.  After  being  kejit  care¬ 
fully  for  two  or  three  years,  it.s  mildness  increases 
greatly,  and.  like  Madeira,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  a 
journey  to  tbe  tropics.  More  of  it  is  produced  on  the 
islatal  of  Teneriffe  than  on  theotlier  Canary  Islands. 
'The  name  of  <  anary  is  only  applied  to  the  Bidogne  wine, 
ami  never  to  the  Malvuisic,  or  Mulimsey,  ol  the  ('Hilaries. 

<’ana'ry-wo«<l,  n.  A  sound,  light,  orangi'-colored 
wood  i  Ferttea  ywrfica),  brought  from  8.  Ainerioa  under 
the*  name  of  Madeira  iiiahugaiiy,  and  used  fur  cabinet¬ 
work,  turnery,  Ac. 

Caiiasiaii'^a,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co,, 
170  III.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

C'aiiaKera'4;'0,  in  AVte  I'orA*,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  12  ni.  N.  by  W.  of  Horiiellsville. 

— A  village  of  Madison  co.,  210  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

C'aii'aslo'f a.  in  Aew  Tork,  a  po^t-village  of  Lenox 
towii.-hip.  Madison  co.,  22  in.  6V.  of  Utica,  on  llie  New 
York  Central  R  R.,  and  terminus  of  the  Cazeiiuvia  and 
Caiiaslota  R.R. ;  pop.  1.492. 

C’aiia^i'fer,  n.  [8|i.  canasta,  a  basket.]  A  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco  used  lor  smoking,  and  prepared  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  plant  coarsely  triturated; — named  from  a 
sort  of  rush  basket  in  wliich  it  is  usually  packed  in  8. 
America. 

Caii'bor<»ii4;:li,  in  Ontario  a  post-village  of  llaldb 
inand  co.,  35  m.  S  E.  of  Hamilton;  ^ip.  1,209. 

Can-buoy,  (Aan'6ot.)  n.  (JVa«L)  A  large,  ffonting, 
conical  buoy. 

Cail'Calo,  a  sea-port  of  France,  dep.  Ile-et-Vilaine,  cap. 
cant.,  9  III.  K.  ot  8t.  Malo.  and  45  N.  of  Rennes,  on  the 
W.  side  of  8t.  Micliael’s  Bay.  It  has  a  good  anchorage, 
anil  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  the  excellent  oysters 
wliich  are  found  in  the  bey.  Fop.  7,000. 

<'aii-cail«  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  given  to  the  French  centre, 
danse  when  danced  with  poses  and  movements  offen¬ 
sive  to  modesty  and  delicacy.  It  oiiginatedin  1822 
the  Oats  de  la  chanmicre,  witli  the  students  and  the  gri- 
seltes  of  Paris,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see  such  unseemly 
exhibitions  more  or  less  tolerated  on  the  stage. 

CaiiC*Ol,  (A-on'.W.)  r.  a.  [Fr.  cawct7/<»r  ;  Lat.  cnnccTtc.  to 
make  like  a  lattice:  from  cancejli.  a  lattice,  din.,  of 
canctr.  a  lattice.]  Originally,  to  make  cross-bars  oi  >*tf- 
tice-work;  to  cross  tbe  lines  of  a  w  riting,  and  deface 
them;  to  obliterate;  to  blot  out;  to  expunge;  us,  to 
cancel  a  signal  urc. 

**  I  pasg  the  bills,  my  lords,  for  cancelling  jour  debts.”  Southern. 

— To  annul ;  to  <le8lroy ;  as.  to  cancel  an  obligation. 

“  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 

Cancel  all  grudge.”  —  Shake. 

{Printing.)  To  suppress,  or  replace  by  other  printed 
matter;  as,  tti  cancel  a  leaf. 

— n.  {Printing.)  Tlie  suppre.ssion  or  reprinting  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  a  work.  —  A  leaf  to  cut  away  by  tfie 
bookbinders,  and  another  reprinted  l(‘af  snlistituted,  or 
part  of  a  sheet,  usually  indicated  by  a  *,  f,  J,  Ac.,  in  the 
signature. 

Caiicolior,  {lan-sedeep.)  wi.  {Sport.)  Iu  falconry, 
to  turn  in  flight : — spoken  of  a  liawk. 

“  He  makes  his  Ktoop,  but  .  .  is  forced  to  cancelier.''^Ma99inger. 

— w.  Tlie  turn  of  a  liaw’k  to  recover  herself,  when  on  tho 
wing,  having  missed  her  aim  in  the  stoop. 

**  Tbe  tierce  aod  eager  hawks  . .  .  make  sundry  canceUere  '* 

Drayton. 

C’aneolla'reaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chancellor,  or 
chancellor-<hip.  (R.) 

Caiic<^lla'reato,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to,  a 
chancellor.  (R.) 

Caiicolla'ria,  n.  [I>at.  canceVaUis,  cross-barred.]  (Z»>lil.) 

A  genus  of  niolluscons  animats  belonging  to  tin*  Fn/o- 
jno.dnmata  of  De  Blainville.  There  are  m:my  species, 
most  of  w’hich  are  foutnl  in  the  Indian,  African,  und  S 
American  seas.  'The  shell  is  characterized  us  oval  or 
tiirreted;  spire  generally  short,  slightly  elevated,  and 
poiiibal;  mouth  oval,  having  either  a  very  short  canal  or 
a  notch  only;  tlie  outer  lip  markeil  within  by  traiis- 
ver.'.e  riilges*;  inner  lip  spread  over  part  of  the  body 
whorl,  terminating  iu  a  straight,  thick,  obtuse  colu- 
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wclla,  with  several  irregular  plaits.  The  shells  are  rare, 
but  not  remarkable,  and  are  usually  rough  to  the 
tt»uch,  and  striped. 

C'Aii'c<^lIute,  n.  {iiof.)  Applied  to  leaves  ctuisisting 
entirely  ot  veins,  without  connecting  i)arenchyma.  so 
tl»at  tl»o  whole  leaf  looks  like  a  plate  of  open  net-work. 
Instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  ()uvira}i<ira  fetiestrulis, 
the  lattice-leaf  plant,  hut  they  are  extremely  rare. 

a.  Cross-barred;  marked  with  lines 
cro.'.sing  each  other. 

(Ana/.)  Ftirnied  of  caucelli ;  as,  the  cancellated  struc¬ 
ture  of  lames.” 

n.  The  act  of  crossing  out  a  writing. 
The  manual  (»peralion  of  tearing  or  destroying  a  writ¬ 
ten  instrument.  —  ( Miith.)  The  act  of  striking  out  com¬ 
mon  factors,  in  both  dividend  and  divisor. 

n.  pL  [Lat.,  pi.  of  canceUus,  dim.  of  cancer,  a 
bar  or  lattice.]  {Arch  )  Among  the  lionians,  the  term 
for  iron  gratings  and  trellis-work.  In  modern  buildings, 
latticed  windows  inaile  with  cross-bars  of  wood,  iron,  &c. 

(Ana/.)  The  8|u>ngy,  honey-C(»mbetl  appearance  ob¬ 
served  in  all  bones  between  their  external  and  internal 
plates. 

I'an'colIouH,  a.  (Ana/.)  Cellular. 

Canoer,  (/laaVr,)  n.  [Lat.  cancer  \  K.  S.  cancr€;  formed 
from  Hr.  kar\inon,n  crab  ;  Sansk.  karka^  a  crab.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  deca[)0(hiiis  sliort-tailed  crnstaceai,  family 
CyctomeJnpa.  (See  Bit  vchyur.v.)  Linmeu.s  arrange<l  all 
the  criistuceiK  belonging  to  the  Decapnda  Brachynra, 
under  tlie  giMicral  name  of  can<‘er.  Recent  zoologists 
have  restricted  the  genius  witlnn  narrow  limits,  so  as  to 
contain  only  a  few  specie^.  The  common  large  etlible 
crab,  C.  pagnrus  (Kig.  403),  is  the  best  known  of  these, 
tlmugh  even  this  is  removed  by  some  to  a  separate 
genus,  Blatycarcinti$.  The  carapace  is  large,  rounded 
in  front,  narrow  posteriorly,  and  the  dorsal  surface  is 
gramilut<‘(l.  Its  c«»lar  is  reddish-brown,  but  the  bunds 
or  claws  are  smooth  and  black.  Of  all  tlie  8h()rt-tiuled 
Crustacea',  tlie  crab  is  tlie  most  esteemed  as  an  article  of 


food,  and  the  fishery  constitute.s  an  important  tratie  on 
many  parts  of  the  cojist.  Their  food  consists  of  deatl 
animal  matter.  The  females  are  inipregnab-d  almost 
imm 'diateiy  after  sheiMhig  their  shell.  The  spawn  is 
carried  by  them  for  a  considerable  time,  ainl  deposited 
at  intervals  <luring  the  spring  ami  sniniuer.  When  the 
young  are  tirMt  hatclied.  they  are  very  unlike  the  parent, 
and  were  till  lately  considered  sis  a  distinct  genus,  and 
described  under  the  name  of Several  species  of 
Zoca  have  been  enumerated,  which  are  either  the  young 
of  different  spe<  ies  of  C.,  or  only  different  sbiges  of 
growth  of  these  young  crabs. 

(A.</ron.)  Tho 
Crab,  the  fourth 
sign  of  the  Zodiac 
whicli  the. sun  en¬ 
ters  on  dune  21st, 
when  ho  reaches 
hisgreatest  north¬ 
ern  declination. 

The  first  point  of 
C  is  96®  distant 
from  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  and 
is  called  the  Sutn- 
mer  Solstice.  The 
parallel  circle 
through  this  point 
is  calletl  the  Trop¬ 
ica/ Cancer.  The 
C.  contains  S3 
stars,  of  whicli  one 
of  tho  od  mugiii- 
tude,  Acu'^ens. 

{Med.)  A  pecu¬ 
liarly  malignant 
and  dangerous 
disease,  so  called 
because  the  ancients  believed  that  the  yedlow  and  dis¬ 
colored  veins  ami  lines  leailing  from  tlie  seat  of  the 
disease  Ixire  stuiie  resemblance  to  the  crab,  but  profes¬ 
sionally  known  as  carrinoma.  C.,  to  use  the  popular 
name,  is  divi<ie<l  int<»  two  forms  or  stages  —  scirrhous,  or 
occult, and  ulcerated, ov  open  cancer;  the  first  being  tbe| 
primary  stage,  when  the  disease  consists  merely  of  a  hard, 
painful  tumor  or  sw«‘Iling :  the  second,  that  atlvuiued 
condition  when  the  skin,  having  become  involved,  is 
in  a  state  of  open  ulceration,  discharging  from  its  ulcer¬ 
ous  mass  a  thin,  irritating,  and  fetid  jlisciiarge.  Of  all 
tho  diseases  that  fall  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  cancer 
is  the  most  ilistr«*-ssing  to  witness,  and  most  hopeless  to 
attend,  for  all  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  its  inroads  ; 
though  the  organs  most  InHjnently  uttack<'d  are  the 
breasts  of  females,  the  gl  imls  generally,  the  \v«imb,  lips, 
tongue,  eyes,  nose,  tonsils,  ami  tin*  skin.  The  lower  lip 
in  men.  and  the  mammfle  in  women,  are,  however,  the 
parts  most  frequently  invaded  by  the  disease.  — Cancer 
seldom  occurs  under  twenty  five  years  of  age.  tlie  most 
general  period  for  its  attack  being  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  di8ea.se  is,  that  the  younger  the  pa¬ 
tient  when  attacked,  the  im>re  rapid  is  th<»  progress  of 
the  disease.  Thus,  in  youth,  cancer  will  frequently  run 
its  career  in  a  few  week.s,  while  in  age  it  will  continue 
in  a  state  of  torpidity  for  years.  The  tumor  at  first  is 
small,  hard,  indolent,  and  nearly  insensible,  with  little 
or  no  discob»ration  of  the  surrounding  skin.  It  remains 
in  this  state  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  Init  at  length 
it  passes  into  a  more  active  condition:  —  the  tumor  in¬ 
creases  in  size,  the  skinclianges  to  a  liviil  or  red  appear¬ 
ance,  anil  pain  begins  to  lie  felt  in  it.  The  pain,  wliich 
is  of  a  sliooting  or  lancinating  nature,  is  at  first  slight, 
ai»d  occurs  at  considerable  intervals;  but  it  increases  by 
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degrees,  and  the  intervals  diminish  until  it  becomes 
almost  constant.  The  cutaneous  veins  become  turgid, 
and  tlie  surface  of  the  tumor  presents  to  tlie  feel  a 
knotty,  uneven  surface.  SometimeH  the  skin  never  act¬ 
ually  breaks,  but  usually,  after  a  lunger  or  shorter 
period,  the  tumor  ulcerates  and  becomes  an  open  sore. 
The  discharge  is  of  a  thin,  fielld,  acrid  nature,  which 
corrodes  the  surrounding  parts.  The  sore  jiresents  thick 
jagged  edges  and  a  soft  centre,  eaten,  as  it  were,  into  ir¬ 
regular  cells.  The  shouting  ])ains  are  now  much  in¬ 
creased,  and  are  of  a  very  violent  nature.  The  disease 
pursue.s  its  onward  course;  sometimes  it  seems  us  if  it 
had  exhausted  itself,  and  was  allowing  nature  to  \v<»rk 
a  cure  by  the  formation  of  new  fiesli ;  but  this  i.s  merely 
a  delusion,  for  it  soon  n'cninmeijces  its  destructive 
course,  and  at  length,  it  may  bo  after  years,  H  seizes 
upnii  some  vital  organ,  or  toe  patient  sinks  exhausted 
by  the  pain  and  continued  drain  upon  his  system.  Of 
the  cause,  nature,  or  treatment  of  this  terrible  tlisease 
little  is,  unfortunately,  known.  By  some  it  is  regarded 
HA  constitutional,  by  others  as  local ;  some  inainbiin  that 
it  Is  hereditary,  others  that  it  may  he  transmit  teil  by  in¬ 
oculation.  So  far  as  may  he  jiulged  from  the  conflicting 
evidence  on  these  points,  there  doe.s  seem,  in  general, 
to  be  a  certain  constitutional  ])redisp(isitiun  to  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  evidence  is  against  its  being  transmitted 
by  inoculation.  If  ('.  he  at  any  period  merely  a  local 
disea.v*,  it  can  only  be  in  its  earliest  stage,  for  in  a  short 
time  tlie  wliolo  system  seems  to  be  infected  with  it; 
ami  hence  it  is  that  after  a  time  the  extirpation  of  the 
original  tumor  so  often  fails  in  efl'ucting  a  complete  cure. 
Though  is,  uuforturiiitely,  by  uo  means  uncommon, 
it  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  majority  of  tumors  that  hear 
a  general  resemblance  to  it,  that  are  cancerous;  in  fact, 
it  is  often  with  the  greatest  difticulty  that  the  cancerous 
or  lion-cancerous  nature  of  a  tumor  can  he  determined; 
the  presumption  always  is,  in  the  case  of  a  tumor  get¬ 
ting  wcdl,  tliat  it  was  not  C ;  hence  the  great  inijior- 
tance,  in  ev<*ry  suspicious  case,  of  having  recourse  to  a 
skilful  surgeon.  The  only  hoiie  of  a  cure  in  T.  is  by  ex¬ 
tirpating  tho  tumor  in  its  earliest  stages  ;  and  even  this, 
after  all,  frequently  affonls  hut  a  temporary  relief.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  I*aget  {Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology), 
the  average  duration  of  life  after  the  appearance  of  V. 
is  49  months.  In  49  ca.se8,  in  which  the  ('.  was  once  re¬ 
moved  by  operation,  the  average  duration  of  life  was 
somewhat  iimre  than  49  inontlis:  and  hence  he  concludes 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  is  not  materially  af¬ 
fected  by  the  removal  of  the  local  disease,  hut  adds, 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  progress  of  the  more  rapid 
cases  is  retarded  by  the  operation.  Sometimes,  in  place 
of  the  knife,  escliaroiics,  as  chloride  of  zinc,  are  had  re¬ 
course  to,  hut  w’itli  no  better  success.  Tliough  a  cure 
maj’  not  he  exjK'Cted,  much  pood  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  palliatives;  the  patient  is  to  he  sustained 
by  good  nourishing  diet,  hut  all  stimulants  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  everything  that  wouhl  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  activity  of  the  disease.  The  state  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  is  to  he  carefully  attended  to,  and  both  mind 
and  holly  kejit  as  free  from  excitement  as  jiossihle.  In 
tlie  local  treatment  of  this  disease,  sedatives,  as  hem¬ 
lock.  henbane,  and  opium,  are  to  he  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  allay  tho  pain.  Among  the  lower  animals  this 
disease  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  the  animals 
most  liable  to  its  attack  being  the  dog  and  cat. 

C'aii'oeratc*,  r.  i.  [Lat.  cancerare.]  To  become  cancer¬ 
ous  ;  to  grow  into  a  cancer. 

“  But  striking  his  flst  upon  the  point  of  a  nail  in  the  wall,  bis 
hand  ca/icerafed.  '  —  L'  EHtrumje. 

Caiioora'tioil,  n.  A  growing  cancerous,  or  iuto  a 
cancer. 

C'aii'oorif e,  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified  crab. 

<'aii't*orouH,  a.  [Fr.  canctroux.\  Like  a  cancer;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  cancer. 

<’aii'<*c*rou«Iy,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  cancer. 

w.  The  state  of  being  cancerous. 

C'aii  c^r-i*04>t*  n.  (Hot.)  See  Kfiphegus. 

Caiioll^.  {kansh,)  a  river  of  France,  tlep.  Pas-de-Calais 
It  rises  near  Estrees,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  m.,  falls 
into  the  Britisli  Channel. 

Can'i'riroriii,  a.  [Lat. cancer,  and. /orma. shape.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  crab.  —  Cancerous;  in 
the  form  of  a  cancer. 

Caii'<*rin<*,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

l'aii'c*riiiitO«  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda 
with  carbonate  of  lime  ;  remarkable  ha  an  instance  of  a 
silicate  containing  carbonic  acid  as  a  constituent  tde- 
meiit.  It  occurs  in  tlie  Ural  IMuuntaiiis  and  other 
]»laces,  both  massive  and  in  crystals. 

CmioroHL  {kayt'kroid,)  a.  [Lat.  cancer,  and  Or.  eidos, 
form.]  {Zodl.)  Kescmhling,  or  relating  to,  acrah  {cancer). 

(  Med.)  That  which  assumes  a  cancerous  appearance. 

Caiioro'nia,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Boat-bill. 

C'aii4lac*o*  {kdn  dni'se.,)  a  name  common  to  the  W’arrior 
qu'-ens  of  Aithiojiia,  in  the  later  period  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mcrhe.  The  moat  ilistinguishiMlof  these  in  history  in¬ 
vaded  Egypt  22  ii.  c.,  hut  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
and  compelled  to  sue  to  Augustus  for  peace.  This  she 
obtained,  with  a  remission  of  thetrihute  imposed  on  her 
by  IVtronius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Roman  army. 
Another  C,  prohalily  the  auccessor  of  tho  preceding, 
had  her  high  treasurer  converted  to  Christianiiy  by  the 
preaching  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Ac/.s  viii.  27). 

('aii'cl^iliHr*  a  fortified  city  of  Cahul,  in  a  plain  near 
the  Urgundauh  River,  200  m.  S.W.  of  Cahul,  and  260 
K-S.E.  of  Herat:  Lat.  3*2®  N.,  Lon.  66®  15'  E.  (See 

Fig.  44.)  The  city  is  regularly  built,  most  of  the  streets 
meeting  at  riglit  angles;  its  houses  are  generally  of 
brick,  and  often  with  no  other  cement  but  mud.  Four 
long  and  broad  bazaars  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
in  a  small  circular  space  about  45  yards  in  diameter,  and 


covered  with  a  dome,  where  proclamations  are  made, 
and  the  bodies  of  criminals  ex])osed.  The  bazaars  are 
lined  with  well-supplied  shops,  and  there  are  many  cara- 
vaiiseras  ami  mosques,  the  principal  building  of  ilie 
latter  kind  being  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  tormerly  an 
inviolable  sanctuary.  A  great  variety  of  trades  arc  cur- 
rieil  on,  and  the  streets  are  filled  vNilh  a  noisy  ami  hus¬ 
tling  crowd  from  morning  till  night:  but  unlike  mo.st 
Afghan  cities,  there  are  here  no  water-sellers,  the  want 
being  well  supplied  by  canals  from  the  Uigniidnul», 
whence  snhterraiiean  or  ojieii  water-courses  are  carried 
to  tho  ditferent  streets,  and  there  are.  also,  Tlllnle^)u^ 
Wells.  The  vicinity  of  is  fertile,  ami  ahonrids  with 
gardens  and  orchards,  producing  the  fiiii'St  fruits  and 
vegetables,  especially  pomegranates.  Tlie  climate  is 
mild  and  lieullhy. —  Persian  traditions  and  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  Eurojieuii  geograpliers  agree  in  assigning  the 
foundation  of  r.  to  Ah'Xnmler  the  (>reat.  The  present 
city  was  buit  in  1754.  by  Ahmed  Sliah.  who  made  it  the 
cup.  of  his  doiniiiioiis,  an  honor  which  his  successor 
Tiinonr  transferred  to  rahiil.  P<g}.  estimated  at  50,000, 
the  major  portion  of  which  are  Afghans. 

C'aii'4luillOM,  a  king  of  Lydia,  put  to  death  hr  his 
lavorite,  Hyges.  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen.  Uyges 
subsequently  slew  her  also,  and  ussiimeU  the  crown, 
718  B.  c. 

CaiideiKli'*  a  sonhah  or  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  hetVeen  Lat.  20®  ami  22®  N.,  ami  Lon  73®  and  77® 
E. ;  having  N.  Mai  wall,  E.  Giiml  waiia.  S  Beraraiid  Aurun- 
gahnd,  and  Vi.  Giijerat;  leiigtli  K.  to  W  about  210  in. ; 
average  breadth,  80  m.  It  is  penetrated  by  the  three 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Saiitjioora  on  the  N.;  the 
Chamiore  on  the  ;  ami  the  Sy«lar<?e  or  \V.  Ghauts,  in 
its  S.W.  parts.  Tlie  Tuptee  ami  Nerhudda  rivers  drain 
this  jirov.  S(nl,  generally  fertile,  prodneing  grain,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  indigo.  The  hilly  ranges  are  inhabited  by 
Bheels,  a  small  refractory,  thieving  set  of  people,  who 
pretend  to  be  Hindoos  of  tlie  Brahmin  and  Kajp^fot 
castes.  This  prov.  is  comprised  witliin  tlie  several  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Guicowar,  Scimlia,  the  Nizam,  and  tlie 
Britisli  govt.  J*rin.  towns.  Boorhanpoor,  Aseerghur, 
and  Gaulna. 

Candeish,  an  inland  zillah  or  dist.  of  the  above  prov. 
pres.  Bombay,  between  Lat.  20®  ami  21®  42'  N..  ami  Lon. 
73®  37'  and  76®  22' E. ;  length,  E.  to  W  ,  about  1^0  m.; 
greatest  lireadth  115  m.  Area,  12,527  sq.  m.  This  dist. 
is  nearly  covered  with  jungle,  and  agriculture  only  par¬ 
tially  prevails.  Schools  are  established  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  govt.,  and  the  Moslems  remain  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  inhabitants.  J*op.  478,500. 

Cniidola'briini,  n. ;  l.at.71/.  Candf.la'bra  ;  Eng.  pi. 
Candel.a'prums.  [Lat.,  from  candela,  candle.]  The  Latin 
name  for  the  .stand,  or  support,  on  which  a  lamp  w’as 
placed.  Candelabra  varied  in  form,  ami  were  highly 
decorated  with  tlie  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  jiarts  of 
animals,  flowers,  and  the  like.  There  was  no  article  of 
furniture  in  which  the  ancients  displayed  more  taste 
and  elegance  than  in  candelabra.  The  etynndogy  of 
the  word  would  seem  to  assimilate  the  C.  to  our  candle¬ 
stick  ;  it  is.  however,  quite  certain  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  candela  was  nothing  more  than  that  of  a 
lamp,  and  that  tlie  candelabrum  vfusH  support,  more  or 
less  hervy  in  construc¬ 
tion,  upon  which  the 
lamp  w’as  placed,  or 
whose  toj)  was  hollowed 
out  for  tlie  reception  of 
oil,  or  some  otlier  com¬ 
bustible.  GcMie  rally 
speaking,  there  were  2 
species  of  candelabra: 
those  whicli  ended  up- 
Avards  in  the  form  of  a 
brazier,  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  form  of 
a  portable  altar  as  to 

.  be  almost  confounded 
witli  it;  and  thoso 
which  possessed  acces¬ 
sories  ami  ornaments  of 
tlie  same  character  as 
those  before  described, 
but  much  higher  in  re¬ 
lief,  and  of  marble. 

The  first  species  must 
be  classed  with  tlie  tri¬ 
pod,  and  there  seem  to 
he  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  used  only 
ill  temples  and  in  small 
chapels.  They  were 
frequently  sculptured 
in  Iriezes,  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  genii  and 
instruments  of  sacri¬ 
fice.  In  the  tahernaele 
of  the  temide  of  deru-  SMALL  ROMAN  CANDELABRCM. 
Salem  the  golden  can-  (British  Museum.) 

dlestick,  or,  more  properly,  Oandelahriiim,  stood  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  entering  the  Holy  Place,  opposite  tho 
table  of  show-bread.  It  cmisisted  of  a  pedestal  ;  an  up¬ 
right  shaft:  six  arms,  three  on  ono  side,  and  three  on 
tho  opposite  side  of  tho  sliaft;  and  seven  lamps  sur¬ 
mounting  the  sliaft  and  arms.  Tlie  arm.s  were  adorned 
witli  tliree  kinds  of  carve<i  ornaments,  called  ctips^ 
globes,  and  blossoms.  Its  lamps  were  supplied  with 
pure  olive  oil.  and  lighted  every  evening.  In  tho  first 
temple  there  were  ten  camlelahra  of  pure  gold,  half  of 
them  standing  on  the  north,  and  lialf  on  the  south  side, 
within  the  Holy  Place.  In  the  second  temple  there  was 
but  one,  resembling  that  of  the  tabernacle.  This  wa* 
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carri«Mj  t)  Uomo.  on  destrucfion  of  .Teru^alcm :  it  was 
]o(lf(c‘(l  ill  \  <‘>|Ki>iairK  ti'iiipio  to  PtMce,  anti  copied  on 
tin*  triiinijiiia)  arch  of  Titus,  where  its  luiitilated  image 
is  yet  to  he  seen.  {See  visions  of  tlio  candlestick  by 
Zechariah  ami  John,  Zfdi.  iv. liev.  i.  12-:iU.) — 
The  modern  C.  exhibit  as  much  variety  in  the  form  of 
the  vjusc,  or  brazier,  which  it  is  their  principal  business 
to  support,  as  in  the  bialy  and  bitse  of  the  support  itself. 
Sometimes  they  are  capricious  to  excess,  the  contrivance 
ami  design  of  (he  foliage  being  such  as  to  display  more 
skill  tiiaii  propriety  of  ta.ste.  Otliers  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  whiidi  areexipiisite  models  of  lorm, taste, ornament, 
and  execution.  The  wor<l  is  also  commonly  apjdied  to  a 
chandelier,  or  candlestick  with  ornamental  hraiiehes. 

C'fintiolaro.t  {ktm-dai'la'ro^)  a  river  of  Naples,  prov. 
Capitanata.  It  rises  in  Mount  Liburno,  and  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Triolo,  Silsola,  and  Ctdone,  during  a  course  of 
4  1  m..  it  falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Can  lien  t,  a.  [I. at.  cuH</rn.'<  ]  Hot  to  the  highest  degree; 
of  a  white  heat ;  glowing  with  intense  heat. 

Caiifle'ro.S,  n.  A  kind  of  resin  brought  from  the  E. 
Indies,  from  wliirh  small  ornaments  are  aomutiinea  made. 

Camlo.H'conce*  n.  See  IxcANnsscENcE. 

Can'll  i«  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  See  Ca.vdt, 

Can'tlia,  ( Inland  of.)  SeeCKEi  E. 

Can'dia.  (or  Meoal  >-K  \3ir  ).v,)a  fortified  maritime  city, 
cap  of  Crete,  In  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  N  shore  of 
that  island,  near  its  centre,  31  m.  W.  of  Spinalonga,  ami 
64  E  .S  E.  of  C.iiica;  hat.  r,5<^  2E  N.,  Lon.  24°  8'  l.V'  E. 
The  city  derive.^  its  name  from  the  word  khandah^  sig- 
nifying  an  iutrenehmeiit  in  tlie  language  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  hy  whom  it  was  luiilt.  The  present  fortifications 
are  of  Venetian  construction;  tliey  are  massive,  bas- 
tionet),  and  furnished  witli  outworks.  The  port  is 
fomieil  by  two  moles,  wliich,  lumdiiig  towards  eacli  other, 
project  about  250  yards  into  the  sea.  It  is  at  present  so 
clmked  up  by  sand  that  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  8  ft. 
water  cannot  enter.  The  town  is  generally  well  built. 
The  principal  streets  are  vvi<li‘,  roughly  paved,  hut  clean, 
furnislied  witli  fountains,  and  adorned  witli  clumps  of 
trees.  1*1).  about  11,000.  — For  history,  see  Ckeie. 

Ciiiidia,  in  X.  Ifiiinp&hire^  a  post-towuship  of  llocking- 
ham  CO.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Concord  :  />o/>.  1,456. 

Cmi'diil.  a.  [Lat.  Candidas.,  from  candfo,^  to  shine,  from 
c  m''o,  to  he  gray  or  lio  iry  :  S  lusk,  c  in,  to  sliiiie.J  Fair  ; 
frank:  open;  dispiissionate ;  ingenuous;  us,  a  candid 
man. 

—Fair:  just:  impartial :  sincere:  as,  a  candid  statement. 

Ciiil'tliiliicy,  n.  Camlidateship ;  position  of  being  a 
eamlidafe. 

Can  didato^  n.  [L  it.  candidatus,  pL  candidati;  from 
caadifitm,  white:  from  the  whib*  toga,  or  dress  with 
white  marks,  worn  in  ancient  Koine  by  tliose  who  sought 
olfices  or  preferments.*]  One  who  propiises  himself,  or 
is  proposed,  for  some  otfice,  station,  or  honor. — One  who 
aspires  after  preferment,  distinction,  or  some  high  at¬ 
tainment. —  It  is  folliiwed  \ty /"r  when  it  relates  to  the 
olfice  or  station  ;  us,  *•  a  candidate  far  the  Ihesidency,” — 
and  hy'i/’wln*n  it  r«.*Iates  to  iliecla.*<s  of  jiersons  who 
pri>pose  him,  or  of*whom  the  support  is  solicited;  as, 
•‘a  candid'dn  of  \\\\i  Republican  party.” 

—One  who  hy  meritorious  actions  or  services  is  justly  de¬ 
serving  of  distinclioii  or  reward ;  os,  a  candidate  for 
university  honors. 

“  Art  thou,  fund  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  ?  ''—Pope. 

Caii'didalesliip,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  candidate; 
candidacy. 

Caiii'didatiiro,  n.  State  of  one  wlio  is  brought  out,  or 
put  forw;n'd,  as  a  candidate:  camlidateship. 

Caii'^lHlly,  m/r.  In  a  candid  manner;  without  trick 
or  disguise:  fairly:  frankly. 

<'HU'didiieHM«  n.  Candor;  ingenuousness;  openness  of 
mind:  frankness. 

“  It  presently  observes  the  candidnete  of  a  man’s  very  principles." 

'  South. 

Candied,  (kan'did.)  p.  a.  [See  Canpt.]  Preserved  or 
incni.sted  with  sugar:  as,  candied  fruit. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abmrd  pomp."  —  Shake. 

— Convorteil  into  sugar;  gradually  formed  into  sugar;  as, 
candied  rock. 

Cnii'dify,  v.  i.  [Lat.  candijicare..]  To  make  white; 
to  whiten,  (a.) 

Can  4liot«  Ihin^^liote,  n.  (Geo<;.)  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  the  i-daiid  of  Crete,  or  Camlia. 

Can'ditc,  n.  (Min.)  A  kiml  of  pleonaste  (Spinel)  in 
wiiich  part  of  the  magnesia  is  replaced  l>y  jirotoxido  of 
iron.  It  is  found  in  tiie  rivers  and  alluvial  district  near 
Candy.  Whence  the  name  Gindite,  in  Ceylon. 

Canditeer\  n.  (Fortif.)  A  franm  covered  with  fagots 
and  hni.sh-wood,  used  fof  the  protection  of  workmen  at 
f(»rtifications. 

Ctvndlo,  (knn'df)  n.  [\.Si.  candd ;  Lat.  candela,  from 
candet),U)  shine:  W.camoyll',  Vevs.  kandeel:  Vr.chun- 
ddle :  Sp.  and  M.  candela.]  A  torch:  a  taper;  alight; 
a  cylimirical  i»oily  of  wax,  tallow,  &c.,  surrounding  a 
m’ick,  and  used  forgiving  light;  as,  a  sperm  candle, 

'*  Here  burnii  my  candle  out,  ay.  here  it  dies."  —  Shake. 

To  hold  a  candle  to.  A  metaphorical  phrase,  implying 
an  Inferior  degree  of  comparison. 

“  Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  tit  to  hold  a  candle."  —  Byron. 

Krconmunication  hy  hell,  hook,  and  candle.  See  Excom* 
MUXiCvTiON. — To  sell  h)j  the.  candle..  To  s*dl  at  auction 
by  the  light  t»f  an  inch,  or  so,  of  camlle,  bids  being  only 
permit'ed  until  tlie  candle  burns  itself  out  — /^/tsA-can- 
die..  A  long,  thin  camlle  with  a  wick  of  rushes. 

(Uisi.)  Tlie  time  at  wliicli  (\  were  first  used  has  not 
been  a.scertained.  Tliere  are  several  iu.'<tances  of  candles 
being  ineMtioned  in  the  Obi  and  New  Testaments:  but 
the  coutuxt  proves  in  most  cases  that  the  Hebrew  should 


be  tran.slated  lamp,  am!  not  candle.  For  example,  the 
8cveu-brum*hed  calidh-.slick  is  ordered  to  have  seven 
lamps  made  for  it,  and  .^aron  is  tlirected  to  use  olive-oil 
as  tlie  fui  l  thereof.  Torclies  are  mentioned  in  various 
ancient  writings,  and  from  them,  no  doubt,  candles  were 
gradually  devcloperi.  Pliny,  however,  describes  a  can¬ 
dle  made  of  hrit'ile  rushes,  which  clearly  corresponds  to 
our  modern  rush-light.  In  tlie  later  days  of  the  Kumuns, 
wax  caudles  were  mueh  used  by  the  upper  classes.  In 
the  Mldille  Ages,  candles  of  the  same  material  were 
made,  weigliing  as  much  as  50  lbs. ;  and  the  Britons  ami 
Anglo-Saxons  used  ornamented  tapers  in  their  proces¬ 
sions.  'I'he  use  made  of  candles  by  King  Allred  for 
horologicul  purposes  is  too  well  known  to  neeil  lui  ther 
allusion.  Gt»od  old  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne  describes 
rush-lights  as  being  made  and  used  by  tlie  cottagers  in 
his  time.  Tlie  manufacture  of  C.  jirogressed  but  little 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  can¬ 
dle-making  attained  rapidly  its  actual  perfection. 

(.Manuf.)  C.  are  made  of  either  wax,  spermaceti, 
Btearinc,  or  tallow,  or  some  comixuiml  or  modification 
of  these;  hut  of  whatever  they  may  he  made,  they  are 
formed  either  by  dipping  or  casting,  and  lienee  the 
names,  dips  and  moulds.  When  dips  arc  to  be  made,  a 
quantity  of  wicks  of  spun  cotton  are  jirepared  by  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  doubled  so  as  to  form  a  loop  at  the  top, 
througli  whicli  a  stick  is  p:issed.  A  tiuinber  of  wieks 
are  arrangiM  in  a  line  on  each  stick,  and  several  sticks 
placed  side  hy  side  on  a  frame,  which  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  balance-beam  (called  by  the  workmen  the 
“  horse’s  head"),  with  weiglits  at  tlie  other  end,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  candles  to  he  made.  The  frame, 
with  the  wicks  upon  it,  is  suspended  over  a  cistern  of 
melted  tallow  (kept  warm  by  a  small  fire  or  flue),  into 
which  it  i.s  lowered,  so  that  the  wicks  dip  into  the  tal¬ 
low;  tliis  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  till  a  coating 
of  tallow  is  forim^d  on  the  wicks,  wliieli  are  then  placed 
B.side  to  cool,  while  others  are  served  in  the  same  way, 
ami  80  on  over  and  over  again,  till  each  frame  weighs 
enough  to  exactly  counterpoise  the  weight  at  tlie  other 
end  of  the  lieam.  Mould  candles  are  made  by  pouring 
melted  tallow  into  a  wooden  trough,  in  tlie  bottom  of 
which  pewter  moulds  <*f  tlie  size  of  the  candles  required 
are  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  tliey  open  into  the  troughs 
by  the  ends,  wliich  corresjiond  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
candles  to  he  cast  in  them.  The  other  end  of  the  monlil  is 
brought  to  H  point,  with  a  small  liole  in  it,  through 
wliich  the  wick  is  i>as8ed  and  fastened  to  a  stick  run¬ 
ning  along  the  moulds:  and  as  the  moulds  arc  placed  in 
two  line.s,  two  sticks  are  suflicient  for  the  trough.  Melted 
tallow,  or  spermaceti,  is  p<ujred  into  the  trough,  and 
when  coM,  the  superfluous  quantity  is  removed,  and  the 
candles  drawn  out  of  the  moulds.  Uaj;  candles  are 
made  hy  pouring  melted  wax  down  the  wick  till  suffi¬ 
cient  has  adhered  to  it,  then  rolling  tlie  candle  on  a 
marble  slab  till  it  is  even,  and  afterwards  polishing  with 
a  cloth.  A  tallow  C,  to  lie  good,  must  be  half  slieep’s 
and  half  bullock's  tallow,  for  hog's  tallow  makes  the 
candle  gutter,  and  always  gives  un  offensive  smell,  with 
a  tliick,  black  smoke. 

<’an'tllel>orry-tree,  w.  (Bot.)  See  Mmict. 

I'andlo-bomb,  (hayi'dl'ham,)  n.  A  small  glass  bubble 
filled  with  water,  which,  if  placed  in  the  wick  of  a  can¬ 
dle.  bursts  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  into  which 
the  water  is  converted. —  Webster. 

Can'dlo*ooaK  n.  SeeCANNEL-coAL. 

i'an'tllo-boldor,  v.  One  who  holds  a  candle  for 
another;  —  hence,  hy  implication,  one  whose  assistance 
to  another  is  of  small  impnrtance. 

“  For  I  am  prnverh'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase 
To  be  a  candle-holdtr,  aod  look  on."  —  Shake. 

Can'dle*li$j;‘lit.  n.  The  light  emitted  by  a  candle. 

“Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped, 

And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  hc(l."—JJryden. 

— The  quantity  of  candles  required  for  use  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  time. 

*'  I  shall  find  him  coal  and  candle-light.’’— MoUneanx. 

C’aii'(lleiiiai>i«  n.  [Can>lU  and  mass;  A.S.  w^.v.sy,  can¬ 
dle-feast.]  (J’k'cl.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Clmndi, 
a  festival  lield  on  the  2d  of  February  to  commemorate 
tlie  Furification  of  the  Virgin.  The  name  probably  arose 
from  the  number  of  lighted  caudles  used  in  the  proces¬ 
sions  of  the  day  ;  »or,  pcrliaps.  from  a  custom  of  conse¬ 
crating  candles  on  that  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

C’aii'dle*iniiie,  n.  A  mass  or  mine  of  tallow,  or  other 
fatty  matter. 

Caii'4llo-Mliel4„  n.  [A.S.  candel-sticra.']  Originally,  a 
stick  to  hold  a  caudle.  In  a  modern  sense,  an  instrument 
or  utensil  of  metal  (both  precious  and  vulgar)  applied  to 
the  same  purpose.  —  See  Canuelkbri  m. 

Cail'<llo-Mtuir.  n.  Any  fatty  substance  of  wiiich  can¬ 
dles  may  be  ma«le,  as  tallow,  wax.  grease,  Ac. 

“  the  help  of  oil,  wax,  and  other  candle- stuff. "—Bacon. 

Can'<lle-waMter,  n.  One  who  wastes'or  consumes  an 
undue  quantity  of  caudles  by  sitting  up  late,  whether 
for  btinly  or  dissipation. 

“  Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  with  can- 
dle.-waaters."-^  Shake. 

n.  A  weed  growing  in  rivers. 

"  trater-lllles,  cnndock*.  reate,  and  bulrushes." — Walton. 

Auoiisnv  Ptkamus  be,  an  illustrious  Swiss 
botanist,  n.  at  Oeneva,  1778.  Having  finished  his  studies 
at  Paris,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Cuvier  and  l^a- 
marck,  wliorn  lie  aided  in  various  scientific  researches: 
and  in  1808  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany  at 
Montpellier.  Obliged  to  quit  France  f«*r  having  taken 
office  under  Napoleon  iluring  the  Hundred  Days,  be 
found  refuge  in  his  native  city,  where  a  chair  of  natural 
history  was  expressly  instituUnl  for  him,  and  where  be 
continued,  for  many  years,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 


his  favorite  science  by  bis  l«y'tnrc8  and  publications. 
Ilis  chief  works  are,  a  Thci/ric  ElCmentaire  de  Bo(ani<iuc ; 
Jie(fni  Vegetabdis  Syslema  Naturah;  L' Organographie 
eA  la  F/iy.siolngie  Vtgt'taUs,  Ac.;  in  all  of  which  ho  seeks 
to  enforce  what  is  calleil  llie  “  natural  urraiigemeiit,” 
now  generally  adopted.  D.  1841. 

Caii'<lor,  l*4iii'<loiir,  (kan'der,)  n.  [Lat.  candor,  from 
candeu.  See  CA.Ni>ii>.j  Fairness;  frankness;  sincerity; 
openness  of  heart:  ingenuousness  of  mind. 

“  He  nhould  have  so  much  of  a  natural  candour  and  sweetness 
....  us  niiKht  convey  knowledge  whb  a  sort  of  gentle  iusiuua- 
tion." —  Watts. 

Caii'dor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
Co..  20  III.  \V.  of  Pittsburg. 

Can'droy^  n.  (Mach.)  A  machine  used  in  cotton-print- 
iiiK. 

Caii'dy,  r.  a.  [Xi.candire;  Pers. /Mndi,  sugar;  Sansk. 
khand.]  To  conserve  or  dress  with  sugar;  to  boil  in 
sugar;  as,  to  candy  fruits. 

“  With  enndy'd  plantains,  and  the  juicy  pine. 

On  choicest  melons  aud  sweet  grapes  they  dine."— R  alter. 

— To  form  into  congealed  or  crystallized  masses;  as,  to 
candy  sugar. 

— To  incrust  or  cover  witli  crystals  or  congelations. 

“  Since  when  those  frosts  that  winter  brings 
Which  candy  every  grevu. ”—i>rayfon. 

— V.  X.  To  take  on  the  form  of  candied  sugar ;  as,  jam  ca»- 
dies  by  keeping. 

— To  lie  formed  into  congealed  crystals,  as  candy. 
C’an'cly,  ti.  [Fr.  candi ;  It.  candito.]  (Confevtionery.) 
A  name  applied  to  ordinary  sugar  when  procured  in 
large  crystals  by  tlie  long-ciuitinued  boiling  and  slow 
cooling  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar;  a  conserve 
of  sugar;  a  sweetmeat. 

(Corn.)  In  the  E.  Indies,  a  weight  of  twenty  mannds, 
or  24*3  imiierial  bushels. 

Can'dy,  an  inland  town  of  Ceylon,  at  tlie  head  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  valley,  in  Lat.  7®  17'  N.,  and  Lon.  80°  36'  E., 
about  1.4l»0  feet  above  sea-level,  80  in.  E.N.E.  of  Colombo, 
and  05  S.W.  of  Trincomalee.  It  is  sun-onmUMl  by  wooily' 
hills  and  mountains,  varying  from  2(X1  to  2,000  feet  in 
lieiglit,  and  stands  on  the  border  of  an  artificial  lake; 
but  its  situation,  though  beautiful  and  romantic,  is  in¬ 
secure.  At  a  distance  of  3  m.  it  is  nearly  Mirrounded 
by  the  Mahavilly  Ganga,  liere  navigable  only  for  small 
boats.  'Temples  are  very  numerous,  and  considered 
almost  indis]>ensuble  ajqicndages  t<*  the  houses  of  the 
opulent;  in  the  greater  number,  lights  are  constantly 
ke[)t  hnrning:  and  iii  one  of  them  the  celebrated  tooth, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Riidillia,  is  still  preserved!  C. 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1815.  Pp.  about  3,000. 
<’aii'4ly-tiift«  n.  (Hot.)  See  Iberis. 

I’aiio,  (Adn.)  n.  [Lat.  canr/u  /  Gr. /.«nna  ;  Ileb.  Aan^/i, 
from  root  A-dwa,  to  set  upright:  i'r.canxie;  Sp.  cufia.] 
(Bot.)  A  name  commonly  npplieii  to  any  small  smooth 
stick,  hut  more  ct»rrectly  limited  to  the  stem  of  a  small 
palm  or  large  grass.  —  See  Bambusa,  Calamus;  see  also 
SUOAR-CANE. 

— A  reed,  or  slender  pip©  of  woo<],  used  as  a  walking-stick. 

“  Sir  Plume,  of  an»ber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane."  —  Pope. 

•—A  lance ;  a  dart  made  of  cane. 

“  The  flying  skiriuisb  of  the  darted  cane."  —  Dryden. 

— A  measure  of  length.  The  French  cane  is  obsolete.  At 
Naides,  it  measures  7  feet  3  im  hes  and  a  lialf. 

— t’.  a.  To  heat  witli  a  cane,  or  walking-stick  :  as,  to  cane 
a  scoundrel. 

He  was  caned  by  a  brutal  tutor." —  .Vacaulay. 

— To  furnish  witli  cane.  Ac. ;  as,  to  cane  a  cliair's  bottom. 
Cane,  or  Keii.a  river  rising  in  Buudelcund,  Ilindostan, 
near  Lat.  54'  N.,  and  J..on.  80°  13'  E.,  and,  after  a 
N.N.E.  course  of  230  m.,  entering  the  Jumna  in  l^at.  25° 
47'  N.,  and  Lon.  8u°  35'  E.  It  is  too  rapid  and  rugged  for 
navigation,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  matchless  beauty 
of  its  pebbles. 

Cano'a,  c  r  ICIiani'a,  a  fortified  sea-port  of  the  island 
of  Crete,  t)!i  the  N.  coast.  6.")  ni.W.N.W.of  Candia,  Lat  36° 
28'  N.,  Lon.  2*°  2'  E  ,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  f’ydonia. 
It  Is  a  neat  town,  tlio  buildings  being  almost  all  Vene¬ 
tian.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  in  the  island  ;  it  lias  a  light¬ 
house,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Manf.  Chiefly  soap. 
J*op.  s,000,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  MohatniiiedaDS. 
Canea'deii,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-town^liip  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO.,  10  ni.  N.W.  of  Angelica,  intersected  by  Gene¬ 
see  River:  pop.  1,869. 

Caiie'-brake,  n.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  growths  of  the  Aimndinaria  Macrosj>e.rma.  the 
most  gipintic  of  the  grasses  which  occur  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  U.  States,  where  the  plant  often 
reaches  the  heiglit  of  15  ainl  18  feet.  The  Arundina 
inacrosperma  is  closely  allieil  to  the  Bambusa  arundi^ 
nacea. — See  Bambusa. 

Cane  Creek,  in  Alabama,  of  Benton  co.,  flowing  into 
Coosa  River. 

Cjine  C’reek,  in  .drA-awyo,?,  a  post-office  of  Conway  co. 
Cane  C’reek,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Gallatin  co.,  17 
111.  N.N.W.  of  ^hawneetown. 

Cane  I’reek,  in  Missouri,  falls  into  Big  Black  River, 

3  III.  from  N.  iamiidary  of  Arkansas. 

Cane  CVeek,  in  Missouri,  a  small  post-village  of 
Butler  CO.  Pop.  323. 

C’ane  <’reek,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  a  po8t-t»fflce  of  Chat¬ 
ham  co. 

Caiie4i«  a.  Made  white,  or  filled  with  white  matter; — 
said  of  vinegar. 

Cane  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  Washing- 

t<»n  co. :  pop.  1,611. 

Cane  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Cellar  co. 
Cane'-liole.  n.  A  bole  made  in  the  grouud  for  pl5nl- 
ing  cuttings  of  the  sugar-cane. 
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C{in^l1a.«  {Icd'^fl'ld^)  n.  {Bnt.)  A  gcnns  of  plants,  ord. 
Cautllacece..  Tl»e  inner  bark  of  C.  alha  forms  the  Ca- 
nelhi  ot  the  apot]iecari«*8.  The  tree  is  coiuinon  in  many 
parts  of  S.  America  umi  in  the  \V,  India  i^lands,  where 
it  is  often  called  Wild  Cinnamon.  The  l»ark  is  removed 
with  an  iron  instniment.  and,  after  being  deprived  of 
the  epidermis,  it  is  drie«l  in  the  shade.  It  is  seen  in  flat 
or  quilled  pit'ces,  of  a  liyht  hurt  color,  and,  from  having 
been  confounded  with  Winter's  bark  (see  Drimys),  it  is 
sometimes  called  spurious  W  inter's  lairk.  Being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  it  is  fre«jijentl.v 
used  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a  spice.  Distilled  with 
w’ater,  it  yields  a  reddish-yellow,  fragrant,  and  very 
acrid  essential  oil,  wiiich  is  often  mixeu  with,  and  some¬ 
times  sold  as,  oil  of  cloves 

I'anella'cosp,  n.pl.  {But.)  An  order  of  plants,  uHi- 
ance  Btrberalts.  This  order  Inis  hut  two  genera:  Ca- 
ndla  and  C  niiamodendron.  Its  characters  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  0i,.vcace.15,  q.  i\ 

Can'eiiiali,  or  Caii^^einati.  in  Oregon,  a  village  of 
Clackamas  co.,  on  the  Willanjette  Kiver,  2  m,  above 
Oregon  City.  Pop.  381. 

Cane^-mill,  n.  A  sugar-mill;  a  mill  for  grinding 
sugar-canes. 

Caiiepli'or?e«  n.  [Gr.  lane.phoroi^  basket-bearers.] 
{Arch.)  A  term  applied  to  figures  of  young  persons  of 
either  sex,  hearing  on  their  heatls  baskets  containing 
the  materials  of  sacrifice.  Tliey  are  frec|nently  con¬ 
founded  with  Oirifutidt'S.  from  their  resemhlance  in  re¬ 
spect  of  attitude,  and  in  the  modern  abuse  of  their  appli¬ 
cation.  —  See  Caryatihes. 

Caiio  Point,  in  Gf.orgiay  a  village  of  Troup  co.,  36  m 
N.  of  Columhus. 

Canos'cont,  a.  [Lat.  cuursccns.]  Growing  white,  or 
approaching  to  a  white  cidor. 

Cane  Spring:  Depot,  in  Kentuclcyy  a  post-office  of 
Bullitt  CO. 

Ca'ne**  Venat'ici,  n.  p7.  [Lat.]  (A.<7ro7?.)  The  Grey¬ 
hounds.  One  of  the  constellations  formetl  by  llevelius 
in  the  N.  hemUphere.  It  is  represented  on  the  celestial 
globes  and  charts  hy  the  figures  of  two  dogs,  which  are 
also  distinguislied  hy  the  names  of  Aatcrinn  and  CUara. 

Canesi'vlllo,  in  Judianay  a  S.E.  village  of  Grunt  co.,  60 
m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Caiiete,  a  staiport  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its 
own  name,  dep.  of  lama;  pop.  of  prov.,  20,000. 

Cane'-tra<4li«  ?i.  Uefu.se,  or  macerate*!,  sugar-canes. 

Cano  Valloy,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

C'ane'villo.  in  Louisiaimy  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Ca'noy,  in  JrAv-nsus,  a  p*ist-office  of  Ouachita  co. 

Canoy,  in  T*>.xaSy  a  post-office  of  Matagorda  co. 

I'aney  Bayou,  (A-a'me  7>f'oo,)  in  7'cxa.s‘,  a  small  stream 
entering  the  Guif  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  Matagorda 
Bny. 

Ca'ney  Branoh,  in  Tmnesse*'..  a  post-office  of  Green  co. 

i'aney  Braiioli,  in  a  village  ofGreetje  co. 

Caney  Creek,  in  Ke.ntuckyy  a  village  of  Morgan  co. 

i'aney  Creek,  in  7Va««.N'se<?,  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

i'aney  Creek,  \u  Texa.^,  flowing  through  Montgomery 
co.,  into  the  San  Jacinto  River. 

Caney  Fork,  in  Tt'7iufsse^,  a  tributary  of  Cumberland 
river.  It  rises  among  tlie  Cumberland  Mountains,  an«I 
flowing  in  a  N.W  direction  a  <listam  e  of  125  m  ,  empties 
itself  into  the  above  river  at  Carthage,  Smith  co. 

Caney  Spring:,  in  Tcn/i/X'-ei®,  u  P.  0.  of  Marsliall  co. 

Caney  ville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  po^t-viWd^e  in  Grayson  co., 
110  m.  S.W.  of  Kr.tnkfort. 

Can'flelcl,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Cook  co.,  12  m.  N.W’^. 
of  Chicago. 

Canfield,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co., 
16  m.  S.W.  of  Preston. 

Canfield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  in  Mahoning  co.,  17 
m.  S.  by  E.  of  W’arren;  jiop.  1,513. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Mahoning  co.,  60  ni.  S.E.  of 
Cleveland,  and  64  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg;  it  is  situated  in 
a  rich  and  undulating  country,  in  which  stone-coal  and 
iron  ore  are  ahuu^ant ;  pop.  610. 

Canfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bradford  co., 
on  the  SusquehaiTna  River,  4  in.  E.  of  Towanda. 

Can^,  Can<|ue,  (ka7ik,)  n.  An  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  China.  See  Kea. 

Can^al'lO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  one  of  the'  branches  of 
the  Apurim.ac,  cap.  of  Cangallo  province,  which  has  a 
pop.  of  22,000. 

Can^g'as  de  O'nis,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Asturias, 
35  m.  E.S.E.  of  Oviedo  ;  j>op.  6,720. 

Can'-llOOks,  n.  pi.  (Naut)  Ropes  with  flat  hooks 
at  each  end,  used  for  hoisting  barrol.s  r>r  ligiit  casks. 

Canicat'ti,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  Girgcnti, 
15  m.  E.N.E.  ofGirgenti  city,  on  the  Naro;;w);).  20,112. 

Canic'ula,  n.  (Astron.)  The  Dog-star,  a  name  of 

SiKiL's,  q.  V. 

Canic^iilar,  a.  [Lat.  canicularis.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
measured  by,  the  Dog-star. 

Caiiio'iilar  Days,  n.pl.  See  Dog-days. 

Can ic'ular Year,  n.  (Ohron.)  The  angient  solar 
year  of  the  Egyptians;  so  called  because  its  commence¬ 
ment  was  determined  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Dog- 
atar.  The  Egyptians  chose  this  star  for  tlieir  ol>serva- 
tiuns.  either  on  account  of  its  superior  brightness,  or 
because  its  heliacal  rising  corresponded  witli  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  At  a  very  early  period  of  Instory 
the  Egyptians  had  perceived  that  the  solar  year  contain.s 
365>4  y®'0’8  consiste*!  of  36.5  days, 

and  every  fourth  year  of  366,  as  in  the  Julian  calendar. 

Can'iCliie,  n.  canicula.]  The  Dog-star  ;  figura¬ 

tively,  tlie  Dog-days,  q.  v. 

Can'idsv^,  Canida,  ?*.  pi.  [Lat.  canis,  a  dog.]  {ZoUl.) 
The  Dog  family,  comprising  digitigrade  carnivora  with¬ 
out  retractile  claws  and  witli  all  the  feet  apparently 
four-toed;  the  forward  ones,  however,  with  a  rudimen- 
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t.ary  thumb  high  up.  This  family  is  divided  into  the 
two  genera  Ca.M.s  and  Vui.r  s,  </.  r. 

Cunifi'ou^  (kan'f-yuj.)  a  mountain  in  France,  and  one 
ot  the  culminating  p(iiiit>  <»f  the  Pyrenees,  125  m.  from 
Perpignan.  Height  y,l37  ieet. 

Cuii'iiio,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ca//if/u.<:,  from  cunts,  a  dog.] 
Having  tlie  properties  or  qualities  of  a  dog;  having  a 
resembiance  to  the  siructure  of  a  dog. 

Canine  appetite.  A  di^eJl8e  (among  the  old  doctors), 
where  the  patient  was  said  to  ha\e  an  insatiable  hunger, 
Avliieh,  like  that  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  couhi  never  be  aji- 
peiised. —  Cayiine  teeth.  The  djig-  or  eye-teeth.  lAuir 
teeth,  two  situated  in  eaeli  jaw,  ami  one  on  each  side 
of  the  four  incisors,  lii  man,  thougli  extremely  use¬ 
ful,  these  teeth  are,  in  a  measure,  only  rudimentary, 
wiiile  in  the  dog  and  lower  animals  they  are  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  and  kiuiwiias  the  fa7\gs.  The  canine  te«'th  are 
now  generally  cant'd  tlie  cuspidati,  or  teetli  with  one 
point.  For  the  function  ami  growth  of  this  set  of  teeth, 
see  Teeth.  —  Vaiiine  letter.  The  letter  R,  q.  v. 

v.  A  beating  with  a  stick  or  cane. 

C'aiii'iio,  (Prince  of.)  See  Bonapar-ie,  (Lucie.v.) 

I'a'iilK.  n.,*  pi.  Canes.  [lait  ]  (Xonl.)  A  genus  of  the  Canidse, 
including  the  dtig,  vrolf,  and  jackal.  Its  jirincipal  charac¬ 
ters  are,  six  incisors  ami  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  six  mo¬ 
lars  on  eacli  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  ami  seven  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  making  in  all  forty-two  teeth, 
of  which  there  are  twenty  in  tlie  upper,  and  twenty-two 
in  the  lower  jaw.  The  first  three  molars  in  tlie  upper,  and 
the  first  four  molars  in  the  under  jaw,  are  trencluint, 
and  pointing  or  lacerating  teeth  :  the  succeeding  molar 
in  the  upper  j;iw  is  very  large,  with  two  sharp  cutting 
points  towards  the  outer  edge,  and  a  small  tultercle  on 
the  inner  wi<le  interiorly;  the  others  are  smaller,  and  all 
furnislied  with  tubercles.  The  first  of  tliese  tuberculate 
molars  in  the  uiiper  jaw  is  very  large.  In  all  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  species  of  Canis  th(*muzzle  is  elongat*-d, 
and  the  ears  are  carried  erect;  the  tongue  is  unprovided 
with  cuticular  spines:  the  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  the 
hind  feet  four  only  ;  both  are  armed  with  non-rotractile 
claws;  the  caecum  is  cylimlrical,  and  coiled  upon  itself: 
the  anal  glamls  are  of  moderate  size:  the  coitus  is  pro¬ 
longed.  The  dog  {(’anis  fannlian.<t,  Linn.)  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  tlie  wolf  ami  jackal  by  his  recurved  liiil; 
but  the  varieties,  as  to  size,  form,  color,  and  quality  ot 
the  hair,  are  almost  infinite.  The  dog  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  singular,  and  vaiuahle  conquest  ever  made  by  man 
over  the  brute  creation;  each  individual  is  devoted  to 
his  particular  master,  assumes  his  manners,  knows  and 
defends  his  property,  ami  remains  attached  to  him  till 
death,  and  all  this  neither  from  constraint  nor  want, 
but  solely  from  the  purest  gratitude  and  truest  friend¬ 
ship.  The  8wiftm-8s,  strength,  and  scent  of  the  dog 
have  rendered  him  man's  powerful  ally  against  all 
other  animals,  ami  have  perhaps  mainly  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  society.  Stmie  naturalists  think 
the  dog  is  it  reclaimed  w'olf,  and  others  lliat  he  is 
a  domesticated  jackal ;  nevertheless,  dugs  that  come 
again  to-  the  wild  state,  revert  neither  into  the  one 
nor  the  other  species.  The  wild  dogs,  ami  those  that 
belong  to  savages,  as  the  dingo,  resemble,  it  is  true, 
the  wolf  in  the  shape  of  tlie  head,  their  straight  pricked 
ears,  rough  and  tliick  hair,  long  bushy  tail,  and  loung¬ 
ing  gait;  moreover,  they  never  bark,  but  utter  a  sharp 
cry  or  long  melunclioly  howl,  like  the  jackal  and  wolf; 
yet  they  are  jdainly  distinct  from  I'oih.  The  Esqui¬ 
maux  dogs  present  the  first  traces  of  a  deviation  Irom 
the  wild  type;  the  figure  of  the  legs  is  more  determined, 
and  their  pace  bolder  and  more  rapid;  still  they  mani¬ 
fest  their  near  relationsliip  to  the  wolf  in  their  sharp 
nose,  pricked  ears,  and  inability  to  bark.  The  Esqui¬ 
maux  and  the  people  of  Kanitschatka  use  these  dogs  as 
beasts  of  draugiit:  si.x  or  seven  dogs  will  draw'  a  sledge 
lailen  with  eight  or  ten  hundred-weight  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  will  easily,  under  the.se 
circumstances,  perform  a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
a  day,  W'hen  the  snow  is  hard  and  smooth,  and  tlie  road 
leveh  —  The  Newfoundland  dog  nuiy  be  regarded  as  the 
next  removed  from  tlie  Esquimaux  variety.  These  fine 
and  sagacious  animals  are  employed  in  their  native 
island  to  draw  sledges  and  carts  laden  w'ith  wood  and 
fish,  and  to  render  many  other  useful  services  performed 
el.sewhere  by  the  horse.  The  readiness  witli  which  the 
Newfoundland  dog  t.akes  the  water,  his  aptitude  to  fetch 
and  carry,  and  his  pow’eiTul  and  active  swimming,  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  many  huniiin 
beings.  Another  variet3'  of  dog  nearly  allieci  to  the 
Newfoiindlaml  breed,  ami  belonging  to  the  same  subdi¬ 
vision  {Axricularius,  Linn.,  or  8paiii<*l  tribe),  has  been 
trained  by  the  l»enevolerit  monks  of  tlie  convent  situated 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  (ireat  8t.  Bernard,  to 
hunt  out  and  extricate  such  unfortunate  travellers  as 
ma.v  liave  been  buried  under  the  snow-drifts  or  ava¬ 
lanches,  while  attempting  tlie  neighboring  dangerous 
pass  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  In  Europe,  the 
shepheril’s  <log  ofl'ers  the  examjile  of  one  of  the  purest 
races  of  the  dome.sticated  animal,  and  that  which,  in  its 
straight  cars,  its  hair  and  tail,  approaches  iieare.st  to  the 
original  stock.  The  shepherd's  dog,  though  outwardly  re- 
semhlingin  many  points  tlie  “dingo,”  possesses  a  greater 
cerebral  development,  w'hich  continues  to  increase  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  intelligence  in  the  spaniel  and  harbet. 
Guided  bj'  the  form  of  the  cranium,  we  should  associate 
the  spaniel  and  its  immediate  varieties  with  the  shep¬ 
herd's  dug,  the  wolf  dog,  the  Newfoundland  and  Mount 
St.  Bernard  dog,  and  tlie  Esquimaux  dogs,  in  luie  family 
{Sagaces).  A  comparison  of  the  crania  indicate.s a  closer 
affinity  of  the  “dingo”  with  the  family  Pugnaces,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mastiff  ami  Danish  dog,  tlian  w'ith  the  Sagaces. 
After  the  pugnacious  mastiff  and  its  varieties,  as  the 
bull-dog,  remarkable  for  the  shortness  and  strength  of 
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it.s  jaws,  come  the  hound,  the  pointer,  and  the  terrier, 
ill  the  ludtT  of  cerebral  development.  The  varieties  of 
this  famiii'  (  IVw«r/b',v)  differ  befwi-eii  themselves  chiefly 
in  the  size  and  proport i* -ns  of  the  limbs ;  the  greyhound 
is  longer  and  more  lank,  its  Irontal  sinuses  are  smaller, 
and  its  scent  weaker. — The  bandy-legged  turnspits,  and 
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the  small  pet  dogs,  as  the  pups,  poo<lles,  Italian  grey¬ 
hounds,  King  Charles'  breed,  Ac.,  are  tlie  imist  d*  gener¬ 
ated  productions  of  the  ga-nus,  nml  exhibit  the  most 
striking  instance's  of  that  power  to  wliich  man  subjects 
all  nature.  —  Witli  some  exceptions,  among  this  latter 
anomalous  group, all  the  domestic  varietiesof  the  peiitis 
Conis  are  easilj’  ami  natnralh’  referable  to  om*  or  other 
of  the  three  great  tribes  above  mentioned,  of  wlilcli  llie 
mastiff,  the  hound,  and  tlie  spaniel  may  be  regarded  as 
tlie  several  types,  and  which  we  have  named  Piigi  itcf! 

and  Sagaces,  from  their  prominent  aj'titude 
resjiectively  for  the  combat,  the  cliase,  and  those  more 
varied  and  complicated  services  which  seem  to  demand 
for  their  fulfilment  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence 
in  our  canine  auxiliaries.  In  all  the  varieties  of  the 
dog,  the  following  circumstances  in  his  economy  are 
constant: — He  is  born  W'ith  hi.s  ej'e-s  closed:  he  I'pens 
them  on  the  tenth  or  tw’elfth  day;  his  teeth  coninienco 
changing  in  the  fourth  month;  and  his  lull  gmwtli  is 
attained  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  yeai’.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  sixty-three  days,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  imps  are  produced  at  a  birth.  The  dog  is  old  at 
fifteen  years,  and  seldom  liv«‘8  beyond  tw'enty. 

Ca'nis  Major,  u.  [Lat.,  the  greater  dog.]  (A.drrm.)  A 
constellation  of  tlie  southern  hemisphere,  below  the  feet 
of  Orion.  It  contains  Snix/s,  Ihe  brightest  of  all  the 
stars,  and  its  place  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  star, 
which  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  line  llirough  the 
belt  of  Orion.  It  contains  31  stars.  See  Sinus. 

Caitiff  Minor,  n.  [Lat  .  the  lesser  dog.]  (A.stx'tm.)  A 
constellation  situated  about  5®  N.  of  the  Equinoctial, 
and  niidwaj’  between  Canis  Major  ami  Gemini.  7Vo- 
cyoxx, of  the  first  magnitude,  is  its  principal  star,  and  lies 
in  a  direct  line  between  Sirius  and  Pollux  :  so  that  the 
position  of  the  constellation  may  be  found  by  means 
this  star.  It  contains  14  stars. 

CaniH'iiia,  in  Louisiana,  a  small  lake  about  4  m.  S.W 
of  Red  River. 

C'o.ii'i$itoo,  in  iVcie  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Steuben  co.,  37  m.  W.N.W.  of  Corning,  and  328  m. 
from  New  Yi'rk  City:  pop.  about  2,43.5, 

Caiiistoo  River,  in  AVie  York,  rises  in  Alleghany  co., 
and  falls  into  the  Titiga  River  in  Steuben  co. 

C'an'ister,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.;  pop. 
880. 

Caii'ister,  r>.  [Lat.  ennistra.  -nrum,  from  cmxna,  a  cane.] 
A  small  basket  made  of  split  canes  or  reeds;  a  wicker- 
basket:  a  small  box  or  case  for  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

C'aniKt€^r*sliot,  «.  See  Case-shot. 

t'ail'ker,  n.  [A.  S.  cuncre;  bit.  cancer;  Yr.  chancre.] 
Anything  that  gnaw’S,  corrodes,  devours,  or  destn'ys, 
(Med.)  This  term,  though  now  seldom  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  formerly  implied  an  eating,  spreading  sore,  or  ulcer, 
occurring  more  particular!}’  in  the  mouth,  whence  it  was 
called  caMC7*w»H  o?*/s  —  a  gangrenous  form  of  scrofulous 
ulcer,  dependent  on  a  diseased  state  of  the  system,  the 
result  of  unwliolesome  or  insufficient  food,  and,  like 
thrush,  or  aphtha:  of  the  tongue  and  gums,  rather  the 
symptom  or  con.sequence  of  disease  than  a  disease  itself, 
and  as  sucli,  only  to  be  cured  by  constitutional  means, 
and  a  strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.  Sometimes, 
however,  canker  of  the  mouth  assumes  a  malignant 
character;  the  gum  becomes  involved  in  the  mischief, 
the  teeth  fall  out,  a  thin  fietni  dis. -barge  takes  place,  the 
cheek  suffer.s,  in  time,  with  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva, 
and  a  gangrenous  ulcer  harasses  the  patient  both  bs 
night  and  day. 
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(Farriery.)  A  disease  which  appears  in  the  feet  of 
horbes,  uud  in  the  ears  of  dogs.  In  the  Ijorse  it  is  i)ro- 
duced  very  often  by  damp  ami  dirt,  but  in  some  cases  It 
is  constitutional.  Ulceration  takes  jilace  between  the 
outer  casing  of  horn  and  the  tender  part  of  the  foot 
whicli  the  horn  protects.  It  is  attentled  with  consider¬ 
able  indainmatum,  the  horn  becomes  detiu  hed  in  jtarts, 
and  proud  desh  is  formed.  The  poi  tiuns  of  horn  that  are 
Beparaling  fnun  the  foot  should  be  removed,  and  the  sore 
dressed  at  first  with  a  caustic  preparation  to  stop  the 
growth  of  j>roud  hash,  and  afterwards  with  Friar's  Bal¬ 
sam.  Until  a  cure  is  etfecled,  the  foot  should  he  pro¬ 
tected  with  tow,  which  should  be  changed  daily.  Oare 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  clean  ami  dry.  In 
dogs,  inflammation  of  the  ear  produces  nleerati»»n  and 
the  formation  of  pn)ud  flesh  in  the  interior  of  that  or¬ 
gan.  Batliing  with  warm  water  will  ofton  check  the 
disease;  and  if  this  will  m»t  do.  Goulard’s  Lotion  sliould 
be  applied,  to  which  a  little  alum  may  he  sub.sequently 
added  to  heal  the  ulcer.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  a])- 
pears  at  the  edge  of  the  flap  of  tlie  ear,  when  means 
inii.st  be  taken  to  prevent  tlio  dog  from  irritating  the 
sore  by  scratching,  and  it  must  be  dresseil  with  an  (dnt- 
ment  in  which  a  fairproportii>n  of  alum  lias  been  mixed. 

(Hort.)  A  disease  in  trees,  which  attacks  the  young 
shoots  and  branches  first  of  all,  and  at  host  appears  in 
the  trunk.  If  not  cured,  or  its  jirogress  prevented  by 
cutting  back  the  tree,  tlmt  it  may  throw  out  new 
branches,  it  will  gradually  destroy  it  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  It  is  pro<hu*ed  hy  accidental  injury  to  the 
branches,  or  by  superabundant  moisture  ahont  tlie  routs, 
that  a  stiff  8ul>-soil  will  not  allow  to  drain  away. 

Can  Kei*,  v.  a.  To  eat,  C4)rro‘le,  corruj)!,  or  consume. 

“  A  titlie  purloin'd  cankers  tbo  whole  estate.”  —  Herbert, 

— To  infect;  to  pollute. 

“An  estate  cankered  with  the  acquisitions  of  rapinq.” — AddUon. 

— v.n.  To  grow  c»>rrupt;  to  decay  by  corrosion. 

'*  Or  what  the  cross,  dire-looking  planet  smite. 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bile.”— -ififton. 

Can'Uer-bit^  a.  Bitten  with  an  envenomed  tooth. 

By  treason’s  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  cankcr-hit.  "  —  Shake. 

Can'ker-Ulooin,  Can'Uer-bios^oin,  n.  The 

flower,  or  blossom  of  the  fJofj-rose. 

Can'k.ero*l,  p.a.  Of  a  venomou.s  or  malignant  temper: 
envonometi:  crabbed;  cankery. 

Can'Uere<lly,  adr.  Crossly  :  adversely. 

C'an'keroiiM,  <>.  Ctu  roding  like  a  canker. 

Caii'ker-worin,  «.  (Zuol.)  See  GEUMETaiD.fi. 

Caii'kery,  a.  Rusty;  cankere«l. 

Caii'llier«  in  Kentucky,  a  post-<»ffice  of  Hart  co. 

C'aii'iia«  n.  (Zodf.)  An  antelope  of  S.  .\lrica  (Anj'eZopa 
calleii  tilao  Eliuid.  It  attains  the  weight  of  ^00 
to  1,000  lbs.,  and  has  liorns  very  lung  and  straight,  with 
a  spiral  ritlge. 

(Ho/.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onler  Mira ntarr.rp,  or  Arrow- 
root  family.  One  <ir  mure  .species  growing  in  the  W. 
Indies  yield  tous-lrs-inoi.'!,  a  very  pure  and  useful  starch, 
now  largely  consumed.  The  exact  Bpt*cios  from  which 
this  is  obtained  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  three  known  respectively  as  C. 
edalis,  (\  glanca,  and  C.  archiras,  furnish  the  supply. 
Tlie  rhiziJiiie  called  African  turmrric,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  appearance  and  properties  to  onlinary  com¬ 
mercial  turmeric,  is  saiil  to  be  the  produce  of  C.-'ipeciosa. 
The  8ee<la  of  C.  indica  are  commonly  called  Indian  shot, 
on  account  of  tlieir  black  color  and  peculiar  hardufts.s. 
Caiiiiabiiia'cen>,  He.mp-worts  An  order 

of  plants,  alliance  (Jrticah^. — l)i.\o.  Solitary  suspended 
ovule, and  hooked  exallmminons  embryo,  with  a  superior 
radicle.  'I’hey  are  nnigh  herbs  with  a  watery  juice, 
having  the  following  structural  characters;  —  Leaves 
alternate,  lobed.  stipulate;  flowers  small,  unisexual,  di- 
cecious,  tlie  males  in  racemes  or  panicles;  calyx  scaly, 
iiubri'-ated  ;  stamens  5,  opposite  the  sepals,  witli  thread¬ 
like  filaments,  the  females  in  spikes  or  strobiles,  each 
flower  witli  one  sepal  surrounding  the  ovary  ;  fruit  in- 
dehiscent:  seed  without  albumen.  There  are  only  two 
genera — Cannabis  and  Hamulus,  the  Hemp  and  the 
Hop,  ami  each  consists  of  hut  one  species.  They  are 
natives  of  the  temperate  [larts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Cail'nabiH,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  hemp.j  (But.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  CannabinactK,  The  only  species  is  C. 
sativa,  the  Hkmp,  7.  u. 

C'aii'iiSP.  Cv.NXE,  a  village  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Cosenza. 
near  the  Ofanto  (anc.  Aufidas),  8  m.  \V.S.\V.  of  Bar- 
letta.  The  village  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Cannre  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  its 
vicinity  hy  Hannibal  over  tlie  Romans, -17  b.  c.  The 
scene  of  action  is  marked  out  to  posterity  by  tlie  name 
of  Campodi  Sangue,  “field  of  blood,*’ and  spears,  lance- 
heads,  and  other  relics  of  armor  still  continue  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  ib/). 4,670.  —  8ee  Hann'Bal. 

Caniiaiiee^  Creok,  in  Georgia, flows  into  the  Ocmul- 
gee  River  in  Irwin  co. 

Caii'nel-o«al,  Canal-coal,  Candle-coal.  Branch-coal, 
Pakrot-coal,  n.  A  variety  of  bituminous  C(»al,  which 
differs  from  the  purer  kimU  of  ordinary  coal,  and  j<*t,  in 
containing  extraneous  earthy  matters,  wliich  rentier  it 
specifically  heavier  than  water.  It  varies  much  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  but  is  generally  of  a  brown  or  black  color, 
with  a  dull  earthy  toa  brilliant  waxy  lustre.  It  is  very 
dense  and  compact,  and  not  easily  frangible,  breaking 
with  an  uneven  or  largely  conchoidal  fraeture,  ami  does 
not  soil  the  fingers.  When  burning,  itsplits  and  crackles, 
without  melting,  ami  leaves  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  ash. 
Being  hani  enough  to  take  a  polish,  it  is  sometimes 
iiKide  into  ornamental  articles  like  jet;  but  its  principal 
value  is  as  a  g.*vs-coal.  The  name  is  a  provincial  pro- 
nanciation  of  the  word  candle,  which  has  been  applied 
V4  it  in  consequence  of  the  bright  flame  with  which  it 


])nrns,  or  because  the  poor  people  of  some  places  in  the 
colliery  districts  of  England  sometimes  use  it  instead  of 
candles.  It  is  called  Farrot-coal  in  Scotland,  from  the 
way  in  which  it  crackles  or  chatters  in  the  fire. 

C’mi'iiOltAlll*  in  Indinna,  a  prosperous  p«»st-tow'n  of 
Berry  CO.,  on  the  Ohio  lliver,  IJO  m.  below  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  ure  found;  also, 
sandstone  and  fire-i  l.iy.  Vop.  2,481. 

in  ir.  Mrffinio,,  a  i*.  O.  of  Kanawha  co. 

I’lHi'iieliires,  [!'»•.]  {Gun.)  Circular  grooves  cut 

in  tlie  cylindrical  part  of  a  cylindro-c-onohlal  sliot. 

Caii'ii.eqiiiii4  u-  (Com.)  A  white  cotton  cloth  brought 
from  the  E.  Indies, 

CaiiiiOM,  (kuhn,)  a  port  and  bathing  resort  of  France,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  ilep.  Var,  cap.  cant.,  25  ni.  E.  of  Dra- 
gnignan.  Its  port  is  only  open  to  fishing-vessels  and 
similarsmall  craft.  Napoleon  I.  landed  inthe  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  this  place,  March  Ist,  1815,  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  J’op.  y,C18. 

C’aii'iiibak  n.  [Snpposo<l  to  be  a  corruption  of  can- 
bale.^,  u  name  given  by  Columbus  to  the  (Ximbs,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  W.  India  islands,  wlio  were 
reputed  to  he  inan-eaU*rs.J  One  who  eats  human  flesh. 
See  CANNlbAL:SM. 

— a.  Relating  to  cannibalism. 

<’aii'iiibHliMiU«  n.  Tlie  actor  practice  of  eating  hu¬ 
man  flesh  by  mankind:  anthropophagy. 

(Hist.)  In  the  Odi/sseyot'  Homer  wo  have  the  story  of 
Polyphemus  devouring  liuman  tleslr,  and  in  Herodotus, 
the  Mas.saget{B  (i.  216)  are  saitl  to  eat  their  aged  parents. 
The  Padiei  ot  India  (Herod,  iii.  99)  were  in  the  habit  of 
killing  and  eating  their  relations  when  they  fell  ill;  a 
story  wliich  some  would  rejwt  with  as  little  sliow  of 
reason  as  others  would  believe  it.  Modern  facts,  the 
truth  of  which  Is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  confirm  the 
statements  of  Herodotus.  Among  tlie  ancient  Tupis  of 
Brazil,  when  the'Paje  (chief)  despaired  of  a  sick  man's 
recovery,  he  was  by  his  advice  put  to  death  and  de¬ 
voured.  lI'Todotus  (iv.  26)  also  says  that  among  the 
Isseclones,  when  a  man's  father  dies,  hi-s  relations  come 
and  help  to  eat  the  dead  man,  wliose  tle.sh  they  render 
more  palatable  by  mixing  it  with  that  01  some  animal. 
In  the  Mi«ldle  Ages,  tliese  stories  of  C.  were  wonderfully 
enlarged,  and  people  who  laid  not  yet  embraced  Cliristi- 
anity  were  pretty  generally  set  down  as  anthropophagi. 
When  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  Cth 
century,  it  was  reported  of  th«*m  that  they  ate  human 
flesh:  and  a  century  later  the  same  aspersions  were 
cast  on  the  Slavonian  triln'S.  It  became  the  fashion  to 
l>andy  the  uecnsatioii  between  enemie.s:  thus,  during 
the  Crusades,  the  Saracens  said  the  Christians  ate  hu¬ 
man  flesh,  ns  well  ns  llie  unclean  flesh  of  swine;  while, 
tlie  Christians  on  thfir  side  maintained  that  the  Saracens 
ate  men,  women,  and  children,  and  were  particularly 
fond  of  a  sucking  Christian  babe  torn  fresh  from  the 
breast  of  its  mother.  The  giants  and  ogres  of  our  nur¬ 
sery  tales  are  only  the  Saracens  of  the  Holy  Wars  seen 
through  the  magnifying-glasses  of  tradition  and  ro¬ 
mance.  It  does  not  much  suriirise  us  that  in  tho.se  rude 
ages  men  slmuld  try  to  fix  a  revolting  practice  on  tlieir 
sworn  foes,  but  we  ean  hanlly  understand  why  the  min¬ 
strels  of  the  Christians  sliould  convert  their  most  ap¬ 
proved  heroes  into  cannibals,  and  praise  them  for  the 
quantity  of  infidel  flesh  they  devoun**!.  Yet  Richard  I. 
is  put  in  this  predicament  by  the  author,  or  authors,  of 
the  romance  oi  Richard  ('ceur  de  Lion.  Acconling  to 
tlie  poem,  the  first  symptom  of  the  king’s  recovery  from 
a  dangerous  sickness  at  Acre  was  a  violent  longing  for 
pork,  and  ns  pork  was  diflicult  to  procure  in  a  Moham¬ 
medan  country,  his  cook  dressed  him  a  Turk’s  liead,  of 
which  Richard  ate  with  good  appi-tito,  and  felt  himself 
restored  in  consequence.  After  some  more  repasts  of 
the  same  kind,  he  is  made  to  say : 

“  King  Richard  shall  warrant, 

There  is  no  flush  so  nourissuot 
Unto  an  English  man. — 

Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  swan, 

Cow  no  ox.  sheep  neswiue, — 

As  the  head  of  a  Surezyue.” 

The  old  travellers  abound  in  stories  of  C.,  which  we  may 
almost  invariably  pronounce  to  he  false.  Few  persons 
would  in)W  credit  that  the  Indians  and  Chinese  sold  hu¬ 
man  flesh  in  tlit*  market,  or  that  tlie  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary  fattened  Ills  astronomers  and  magicians  with 
the  carcasses  of  condemned  criminals;  but  the  statements 
of  Marco  I’olo  regarding  the  Bathis,  a  people  of  Suma¬ 
tra,  have  been  confirmed.  When  America  was  discovered, 
C.  was  fouinl  to  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  as 
late  as  tlie  year  1866,  it  is  well  known  that  two  Brazilian 
ofl’icers  exploring  the  Pacliitea  River,  were  eaten  by  the 
natives.  In  New  Zealand  and  man)’  jairls  of  Africa,  C.  is 
systematically  practised,  with  some;  human  fiesh  being 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  even  preferred  to  every 
otlier  kind  of  food.  M.  DuChaillu  states  that  tlie  Fans, 
a  people  of  Equatorial  Africa,  not  only  devour  the  Ijodies 
of  captives,  but  even  the  laxlies  of  tliose  who  have  died 
of  disease,  purchasing  for  that  purpose  tho  corpses  of 
neighboring  tribes,  ami  disposing  in  the  same  way  those 
of  their  own.  He  relates  that ‘‘a  party  of  Fans,  who 
came  down  to  the  sea-shore,  once  actually  stole  a  fresh¬ 
ly-buried  body  from  the  cemetery,  and  cooked  it  and  ate 
it  among  them  ;  and.  at  another  time,  a  party  conveyed 
a  bo«ly  into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and  smoked  the  fiesh, 
which  they  carrie<l  away  with  them.” 

C'aii'iiibally^  In  tlie  manner  of  acannihal.  Shaks. 

George,  a  British  orator  and  stutasman,  b. 
in  London,  1770.  His  father,  who  was  from  Ireland, 
was  H  man  of  considerable  abilities;  but  having  offended 
his  family  hy  marrying  a  lady  without  fortune,  came  to 
London,  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Like  many  others  similarly  situated, 


he  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  literature:  but  this  fail* 
ing  to  provide  him  witli  the  means  of  support,  he  com- 
niem‘i*ii  husiiu^s  as  a  wine-nienrhant,  and  failed.  Re¬ 
peated  disappointments  seriously  affecteil  his  health  and 
spirits,  and  hedied,  bn>ken-liearted,on  tlie  very  day  that 
his  infant  son  was  one  year  ohl.  His  v  idow,  reduced  hy 
dire  necessity,  lia<l  recourse  to  the  stage  for  support, and 
niarrie<l  an  actor  ;  he  also  died, and  she  tlien  hecamefhe 
wife  of  Mr.  llnnn,  a  linen-draper  of  Exeter.  But  she  had 
the  happiness  to  live  t<»  see  tlie  successof  her  son.  and  to 
receive  from  him  at  all  times  the  tenderest  marks  of 
filial  affliction.  Tlie  friends  of  his  father  first  placed 
him  at  Hyde  Abliey  School,  Winciiester,  and  afterwards 
at  Eton,  wlieru  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Scholar,  and  formed  many  connections  which  were  of 
great  service  to  him  in  after-life.  M  bile  at  Eton  he  ilis- 
played  great  skill  as  an  antlior,  in  Ids  contributions  to 
the  Mivr<>cosm,  a  perimlical  work  conducteil  by  the  se¬ 
nior  scholars.  At  Oxford,  also,  he  dl.stiDglli^htil^  himself, 
ami  proceeded  thence  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  his  oraturicai 
talents  suggesting  the  bar  as  the  professimi  iK^st  adajited 
for  liini.  Being  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  lie  abandoiieil  the  law,  ami  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  politics.  His  strenuous  and  able  support  of 
the  minister  was  rewarded  in  1796  with  an  under-sei-re- 
taryshlp  of  state;  and  in  the  year  LSlK)  he  was  pjactnl  in 
aflluence  hy  Ids  marriage  with  Miss  Joanna  ISoott,  the 
dangliter  of  General  Scott,  with  a  fortune  of  $500,000. 
His  talents  as  a  poet  and  political  writer  were  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  lie  made  an  expert  use  of  them  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  lie  contributed  to  the  Anti-Jacobin,  a  celebrated 
publication,  in  whlcii  the  Whigs  were  wittily,  unroerci- 
fiilly.  and  in  some  cases  unjustifiably,  held  up  to  popu¬ 
lar  contempt.  After  the  death  of  Pitt,  and  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  tlie  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Grenville, 
Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary  in  iVrceval’s  admin¬ 
istration  :  and  to  him  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  line  of 
British  policy  in  Spain,  which  destroyed  the  hojies  of 
Napoleon,  ami  led  to  his  final  overthrow;  for,  as  he 
once  emiihatically  declared,  “Ids  had  been  the  liand 
which  committed  England  to  an  alliance  with  Spain.” 
Having,  as  it  was  alleged,  unfairly  endeavored  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  office,  a  duel 
took  place,  and  both  parties  had  to  quit  office.  In  1812, 
ho  was  elected  a  member  for  the  great  commercial  town 
of  Liverpool;  and  in  1810  he  again  became  minister, 
being  apjKiinted  I'resident  of  tin?  Board  of  Control.  In 
this  situation  he  made  himself  extremely  uiquipular  hy 
his  defence  of  the  Six  Act.**,  ami  other  no  l'*»s  obnoxious 
measures.  On  tlie  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to  Englaml 
in  18’20,  Mr.  Canning  retired  from  office,  that  he  niiglit 
not  have  occasion  to  vote  against  her.  This  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  apiiointed  Governor-General  of  India  in 
1822;  and  he  had  already  made  preparations  for  his  de¬ 
parture,  when  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Lomloiiderry 
caused  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Canning.  In  conjunction  w  itli  Mr.  HuskLson,  he 
now  advocated  a  course  of  both  home  and  foreign  iiolity 
strikingly  at  variance  with  that  of  w  liich  he  had  for 
years  been  the  wittiest  ami  readiest,  if  not  the  most  pro¬ 
found.  defender.  His  new  policy  was  as  popular  as  ids 
old  liad  been  obnoxious;  and  the  Earl  of  Liverjiuol  being 
seized  wiih  paralysis,  from  which  there  wa.s  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  Mr.  Canning  reached  the  grand  object  of 
his  ambition  —  that  of  being  the  acknowledged  head  of 
tlieadministration.  But  though  the  new  premier  w’as  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  country,  tho  party  with  wliom  he  had  in 
a  great  measure  ceased  to  act  rendered  his  ta.sk  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  The  opposition  to  him  was  fierce,  almost  ran¬ 
corous;  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  he  was  suffering 
both  in  mind  ami  body  from  over-exerti«m  and  constant 
excitement.  These,  aggravating  the  effects  of  a  severe 
coltl,  caught  while  attending  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  hrouglit  on  a  most  painful  inflammatory  dis¬ 
ease,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the  age  of  57,  in  1827. 
Canning'*  Sir  Stratford.  See  Stratford  de  Redcuffe 
(Viscount).  • 

Canning'.  In  U.  Canada,  a  village  of  Oxford  co. 
Can'noii.  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp. ctt/jon;  If. cannons;  from  Lat. 
canwa,  a  reed  or  tube  —  denoting  the  tul»e  from  which 
missiles  are  projected  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.]  'I’he 
general  name  for  large  pieces  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  as 
distinguished  from  those  pieces  which  can  be  held  in  the 
ham!  wdiile  being  fired.  Under  the  wor«l  Artilleky  an 
account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
cannons;  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  ordnam  e 
used  in  the  American  and  European  armies  will  be  found 
umler  the  particular  names  of  the  weapons,  or  at  tho 
word  Orunance.  The  present  article  is  therefore  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  a  brief  description  of  the  method  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  casting,  boring,  and  finishing  brass  and 
ir*>n  C.  of  all  descriptions.  C.  are  made  either  of  cast-iron 
or  brass,  the  latter  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  in 
the  proportion  of  alKiut  10  parts  of  copper  to  1  of  tin, 
and  calleil  gun-metal.  This  has  a  greater  tenacity  than 
iron,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  greater  den¬ 
sity  arnl  higher  price,  besides  being  liable  in  rapid  ser¬ 
vice  to  soften  and  droop  at  the  muzzle,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  unserviceable.  Since  the  advantage  of  using 
smaller  charges  of  gunpowder  w’as  discovered,  cast-iron, 
thiiugh  possessing  less  tenacity  than  gun-metal,  has 
been  substituted  for  slilp,  garrison, and  siege  guns.  But 
the  smaller  species  of  C  (fiehl-pieces)  continue  to  be 
made  generally  ofbras.s:  for  by  reason  of  tlie  ra])id 
cooling  of  the  iron  in  small  masses  its  strength  is  con¬ 
siderably  impaired,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  be  procured 
of  tho  requisite  quality.  The  first  thing  to  be  d‘>ne  in 
making  a  C.  is  to  build  up  the  mould  in  which  tlw 
weapon  is  to  be  cast.  A  model  of  the  gun,  turned  in 
hard,  well-sea.soned  wood, or  made  of  iron,  is  set  upright, 
and  surrounded  with  a  casing  or  box.  This  casing  is 
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irififle  of  pieces  connected  by  nuts  and  screws  passing 
through  Manges  projecting  from  the  8i<les.  As  it  is  liuilt 
up  aronnd  the  model  niece  by  piece,  the  intervening  8j)ace 
is  filk'd  with  sand,  mixed  witli  a  little  clay  and  water, 
and  rammed  tightly  together.  The  model  and  the  mould 
of  sand  around  it  are  made  much  longer  that>  the  actual 
length  of  tlie  gun,  that  the  whole  of  the  gnu  may  con¬ 
sist  of  good  metal.  Tiie  piece  tliat  projects  from  the 
muzzle  wlien  the  casting  is  finished,  in  consequence  of 
this,  is  called  the  de.aii-hfad,  and  is  cut  off  in  a  lathe:  it 
contains  the  scum  and  impurities  of  the  molten  metal, 
which  always  rise  t(*  the  surface  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould.  The  dead-head  is  also  u.seful  in  su))plying 
the  shrinkage  arising  from  Cooling,  when  the  metal  con- 
tracts  about  1-l  Jth  of  an  inch  in  every  foot.  AVlu-n  tlie 
mould  has  l>een  dried  in  a  stove,  the  outer  casing  and 
model  are  rcmov<‘d,  and  the  mould  Itself  separated  in 
pieces,  which  are  carefiilly  built  together  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  imbeddeil  in  a surroniuling  mass  of  sand 
to  receive  the  molten  iron.  The  metal,  selected  for  its 
ttmgUness  and  hardness,  is  then  fuseil  ii.  a  furnace  with 
coal,  and,  when  liqniil,  is  allowed  to  run  into  tlie  mould 
which  has  been  prepared  to  receive  it.  Whi*n  the  ca.st- 
ing  is  thoroughly  cooled,  the  dead-head  i.s  cut  off,  ami 
the  axis  of  tlie  piece  exactly  hnind  by  the  aid  of  the  cen¬ 
tring-machine.  As  soon  as  this  operation  has  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  gun  is  remov*-d  to  another  lathe,  ami  the 
ring.s  at  the  muzzle  and  l>reeeh,  and  those  on  either  side 
of  the  tnmnions,  are  carefully  turned.  Oreat  nicety  is 
required  in  this  part  of  the  jirocess.  for  the  tbrmation  of 
the  bore  is  regulated  by  these  rings.  The  gun  is  thnn 
raised  liy  means  of  point.s  n*sembling  cones,  that  enter 
the  centring.s,  to  admit  of  the  trunnions  being  turned 
by  the  action  of  the  trunnioning-niachine;  after  which 
the  holes  that  receive  tlie  tangeut-scale,  and  the  bnsli  of 
copper  throtigh  which  the  vent  is  bore'l,  are  cut  by 
means  of  a  drill.  The  hole  in  which  this  coj»p<*r  pbig  is 
screwed  enters  the  bore  diagonally.  The  diameter  of  the 
vent  itself  is  abt.  of  an  inch.  The  process  of  boring  is 
next  performed:  the  gun  is  placed  in  a  boring-machine 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  boring  eff<Tted  by  means 
of  a  very  hanl  and  sharp  steel  tool,  which  works  at  the 
end  of  a  long  iron  bar,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
centre-bit.  Sometimes  the  gun  is  made  to  revolve,  and 
to  rise  gradually  as  the  interior  is  cut  away  by  the  bor- 
ing-tool;  and  in  other  methods  the  gun  is  fixeil,  and  the 
cutting-t<K)l  revolves.  The  exterior  of  the  gun  is  then 
finished  otf,  and  it  is  afterwards  taken  to  the  proving- 
chamber.  A  somewhat  difterent  method  is  used  at  Wool- 
wicli  for  forming  the  models  and  moulds  of  the  brass  or 
bronze  gnus  tliat  are  cast  there.  Prior  to  1750.  cannon 
were  cast  hollow,  but  aOont  tliis  date  the  method  of 
casting  them  in  a  solid  piece  and  boritig  them  afterwards 
was  discovered  by  a  Swiss  engineer.  As  the  exterior 
cools  before  the  interior,  it  is  found  to  be  of  much  closer 
grain  than  the  part  which  is  subsequently  removed ;  and, 
on  this  account,  cannon  made  on  this  system  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  far  superior  to  gnus  which  were  cast 
hollow,  the  metal  of  which  was  more  porous,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  much  weaker  in  some  jiarts  than  in  otliers; 
and  as  it  did  not  offer  a  uniform  resistance  to  the  force 
of  the  powder  in  every  part,  the  piece  was  liable  to 
bnr.'st  at  any  time.  —  The  above  method  of  casting  guns 
will  be  possibly  siiperseded  by  the  manufacture  of  guns 
out  of  twi.sted  bars  of  wrought  iron,  as  adopted  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong  (see  Aumstkong  Gun),  modifieii  and 
improved  hy  .Mr.  Fraser.  Both  are  built  niion  the  coil 
sy.^tem.and  the  barrels  when  pollsheil  have  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  twisted  barrels  of  small  arms.  Armstrong 
makes  a  spiral  coil  of  a  low-jiricetl  fibrous  iron,  wcM.s  it 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  then  turns  and  finishes  each 
cylinder  or  part  separately,  before  putting  the  piece.s  to¬ 
gether,  Fraser  also  makes  a  spiral  coil,  but  instead  of 
welding  or  finishing  each  coll  separately,  he  coils  say  3 
spirals  in  the  rough  bar  on  a  mandril,  or  shaft,  and  then 
welfls  the  whole  together.  Tlie  accompanying  figure  il¬ 
lustrates  one  of  the  latest  patterns  of  Fraser  guns  made 


Fiff.  499.  —  9-iycfi  fraser  gun,  with  WRonoHi-rROX  tube. 
as  described.  In  many  respects  the  superiority  of  the 
wrought-iron  over  cast-iron  guns  is  incontestable,  but 
they  were  till  now  so  intVriorin  strength  and  endurance, 
that,  in  the  large  calibres  e.specially,  a  coil  gnn  that  has 
fired  500  rounds  is  quite  a  prodigy  of  emluraiice.  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Norton  and  Valentine,  in  their  report  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  States  on  the  munitions  of  war,  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Paris  Universal  Kxposition  of  18b7,  give  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  de.struction  of  these  large-  coiled 
wrought-iron  guns  as  follow.s:  —  “The  heavy  discharge 
of  powder  lieats  and  expamls  the  inner  tul*e  to  a  great 
degree  before  the  outer  rings,  which  have  no  homoge- 
neon.s  connection  with  the  inner,  are  sufficiently  heated 
to  expand  and  give  the  inner  tube  room;  consequently 
the  partlcU*s  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  tliese  tubes 
are  so  compressed,  that,  when  the  firing  has  ceased  and 
the  temperature  of  the  gun  returns  to  its  normal  state, 
the  outer  cylinders  or  rings  having  had  their  particles 
compressed,  do  not  shrink  sufficiently  to  bear  upon  the 
inner  tube,  which  in  subsequent  firings  has  to  sustain 
the  entire  force  of  the  explosion,  until  it  heats  and  ex¬ 
pands  so  as  to  get  the  support  of  the  coils  surrounding 


it.  The  seam  between  these  coils  widens  as  time  wears 
on,  ami  it  is  not  micommon  to  see  a  gnn,  that  has  <mly 
been  fired  40  or  50  times,  in  such  a  state  that  the  blade 
of  tlie  penknife  might  be  inserted  between  the  coil.” 
The  Fraser  system,  by  proilucing  a  greater  degree  of 
homogeneity,  lias,  to  some  extent,  overciune  this  <lefect. 
Guns  are  now  made  of  lOo  tons,  with  shot  of  2,000  lb.«.: 
length  of  gun,  36  ft.;  charge,  440  lbs.,  fired  by  electricity. 

[Mech  )  A  lioll(‘W  cylinder  through  which  a  revoiving 
sliaft  passes, as  the  prolonged  eyeofa  wheel  when  bored 
to  fit  a  spindle  or  shaft  oil  whicli  it  is  intended  to  work 
loosely.  — Ogilvie. 

{Billiards.)  Act  of  hitting  two  or  more  balls  with 
the  bull  propelled  by  the  cue;  a  carrom ;  acarainbole. 

C'uil''iiOll4  in  Michigan.^  a  village  ami  township  of  Kent 
CO..  30  111  N.N.W.  of  Hastings;  pnj).  1,206. 

Cannon,  in  Mmufsota,  a  township  of  Rice  co.,  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Cannon  River;  pop.  610. 

i'aniion.  in  TnmessM,  a  central  co. ;  area.,  220  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  Stones  River  and  the  Caiiey  Fork  of 
Cumberland  River;  uneven;  sod^  ])roductivo; 

cop.  Woodimry.  J*"^.  10,502. 

Cannoiia<lo\  [Fr.J  Au  attack  with  cannon  or 
heavy  artillL*ry. 

— r.  71.  To  attack  with  cannon  or  heavy  artillery;  to  bat¬ 
ter  with  cannon. 

— r.  a.  To  disciiarge  cannon  or  largo  guns. 

CaiiiionaU'ing;,  n.  Actof  battering  with  cannon-shot. 

C'an'non-ball,  n.  A  ball  to  be  shot  from  a  cannon. 

4'aii'iioii-boiie,  n.  {Farriery.)  The  single  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  horse. 

Cnillioii  City,  in  Mhmemtn^  a  township  of  Rice  co., 
on  Cannon  River,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Faribault;  pop.  510. 

Cannoneer',  Caiiiioiiier\  n.  [Fr.  cunnonnicr.]  An 
engineer  who  manages  camion. 

Caii'non-inetal,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  See 
Cannon. 

Cannon  River,  in  Miimesnta.  has  its  source  near  44® 
N.  bat.,  and  9.'1°  'lb'  W.  Lon.,  and  flows  a  distance  of  80  m., 
joining  the  Mississippi  River  at  Red  Wing  Village. 

Cannon  River  Fall^i,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township 
of  Gooilliue  CO.,  on  Camion  River,  15  in.  S.  of  Hastings; 
pop.  about  350. 

Can'nonry,  n.  Cannon  collectively;  artillery,  (r.) 

Caii^iioiiMbiirji;',  in  Knitucly.  a  jaist  office  of  Boyd  co. 

Can'nonsbiir^,  in  Michigan.^  a  post-village  of  Kent 
CO..  60  III.  W.N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Can'iiOiiNbiirg^,  in  0/ao,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  27  m. 
S.E.  of  .Massilloi). 

— A  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  12  m.  S.S.W,  of  Findlay. 

CHnnon*j4  Creek.,  in  S.  Carolina.  Viowa  eastwanl  into 
Broad  River,  near  the  N.  extremity  <'f  Lexington  district. 

Can'non-f^liot,  n.  A  cannon-l*all.  —  The  distance  to 
which  a  cannon  will  throw  a  ball ;  as,  to  be  within  can- 
non-shot.  —  Worcester. 

Caiinoii^’s  yiill,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbiana  co. 

C'aniton'^i  Store,  in  Tennessee^  a  P.O.  of  .Sevier  co. 

Caii'iionK%’ille«  in  New  York,  a  p.-v.  of  Peluware  co., 
on  Coquago  River,  35  m.  E.  of  Binghamtou  ;  pop.  319, 

Can'iiot^  [can  and  not.']  An  auxiliary  verb  denoting  to 
he  iniable.. 

Caniieii'elioe,  in  Georgia,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Emamud  co.,  ami  flowing  S  E.  into  the  Ogeechee  River, 
12  111.  S.W.  of  Savafinah.  The  little  Cannoucliee  unites 
with  it  in  Bryan  co. 

Canii'Ktatit,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar.  3 
m.  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  It  has  mineral  springs  much  fre¬ 
quented  during  the  season.  Pop.  6,216. 

Caii'iiiilar,  a.  [Lat.  canntda.  a  small  reed.]  Hollow, 
like  a  bamboo  or  tube.  —  Smart. 

Caii'ny,  a.  A  .Scotch  word,  used  in  various  senses,  as 
cautions,  prudent,  artful,  wary,  frugal,  gentle,  safe,  easy, 
fortunate,  worthy,  gtiod,  neat,  pretty.  —  It  is  applied  to 
persons  or  things  Imving  pleasing  or  useful  qualities; 
as,  a  canny  Scot.  —  Worcester. 

Ca'iio,  A1.0NZ0,  a  Spani.sh  painter,  sculptor,  and  archi¬ 
tect;  lie  was  surnamed  the  “  Michael  Angelo”  of  Spain. 
Ilis  colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  were  so 
admirably  executed,  that  foreign  artists  from  all  parts 
travelled  to  see  and  copy  them.  Unhappily,  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumph  and  celebrity,  ho  became  the  victim 
of  a  horrible  susjdcion.  Luring  his  absence  from  home, 
his  wife  was  murdered  and  his  house  rubbed  by  an  Italian 
servant;  and  C.  being  suspected,  was  put  to  the  rack 
The  torture  itself  coui<i  not  shake  liis  firmness,  and  as 
there  was  no  evidence  against  liitn,  he  was  released.  He 
then  entered  the  Church :  and  although  he  strictly  at- 
temled  to  his  religions  duties,  his  love  of  the  arts  was 
unabated,  and  the  “  ruling  passion  ”  was  so  strong,  that 
on  his  death-bed  he  averted  his  face  from  the  crucifix  of 
his  confessor,  because  it  wa.s  illy  carved.  B.  1600;  d.  1664. 
in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.;  pop.  about  400. 

CaiiOO,  {ka-noo'.)n.  [Of  Indian  origin.]  A  small  boat 
used  by  uncivilized  nations,  and  usually  formed  of  the 
body  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  excavated  by  cutting  or  by 
burning,  ami  then  trimmed  into  a  suitable  sliape.  Some¬ 
times  the  V.  is  mailo  of  the  tongli  bark  of  trees  ingen¬ 
iously  sewed  together,  and  the  fissures  and  joints  fille<l 
up  with  bitumen ;  others  are  made  of  seal-skins  streb’hed 
out  by  ribs  and  bars  of  whalebone;  and  others  again  of 
frames  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  skins  or  hides.  The 
C  is  adapted  to  receive  either  one  or  twenty  occupants ; 
it  is  generally  impelled  by  paddles  iii.stead  of  oars,  made 
with  large  blades  like  wooden  shovels,  and  used  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  The  C.  used  by  the  Canadian  Indian  is  re- 
markaldy  light  ami  fragile,  and  though  made  of  bark 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  he  will 
fearlessly  trust  himself  on  the  mighty  rivers  of  his 
country,  permit  himself  to  be  sucked  into  the  rapids, 
and  flashing  onwards  as  if  riding  the  lightuiug,  shoots 
the  roaring  cataract,  and  after  some  moments  lost  in 


mist  and  foam,  emerges  from  the  seething  caldron  n 
hundred  feet  below,  dancing  on  the  lieuving  pool  like  a 
sea-bird,  and  dashing  the  tide  in  sprays  of  silver  from  his 
merged  wings.  }::?ome  nations  and  tribes  display  great 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  C’.,  and  join  tlie 
bark  or  skin  so  neatly,  by  means  of  long  grass  or  slit  t'ils 
<»f  sinews  for  thread.  a.s  almost  to  defy  discovery  of  the 
seam.  The  Esquimaux  extends  bis  skins  so  artistically, 
both  at  bottom  and  top,  as  to  form  for  himself  a  deck, 
leaving  only  a  round  hole  for  his  body  to  enter,  so  that 
when  seated  his  legs  are  under  tlie  deck,  which  then 
comes  level  with  his  middle.  These  are  called  raiah.  or 
man-boats;  while  the  larger,  undecked  are  denomi¬ 
nated  nmfrt/.*,  or  the  woman-lioats,  from  being  use<l  to 
tran.sport  the  females  ami  domestic  appurtenances.  'Jhe 
padille  to  tills  C.  is  about  10  feet  long,  and  flat  at  both 
cml.s.  In  the  South  Sea,  the  natives,  in  addition  to  tlieir 
small  fishing-boats,  have  large  consi^ting.  in  fact,  of 
two  long  C.  firmly  united  by  means  of  a  stage  or  plat¬ 
form  that  rests  on  (he  gunwale  of  each,  and  on  which 
they  can  step  either  one  or  two  masts,  to  expami  their 
straw  mats  in  the  shape  of  lateen  sails;  or  tliey  are  pro¬ 
pelled  hy  the  paddles,  a  row  of  natives  tieing  placed  on 
each  side  to  propel  the  vessel  through  the  water.  Such 
double  C.  are  used  either  for  mercantile  purposes  or  as 
war-ships,  the  great  sweep  of  deck  a<lmitting  the  con¬ 
veyance  o*f  a  considerable  number  of  warriors. 
Canoe',  iniotoa,  a  township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  30  m.  W. 
of  Lansing;  pop.  064. 

Canoe*  in  l*ennsylvania.  a  township  of  Indiana  co. ; 
pop.  998. 

Cnnoo  Creek*  in  Alabama,  flows  into  Coosa  River, 
throngli  St.  Clair  co. 

Canoe  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Blair  co. 

Canoe  Plaee,  or  New'maii-A  Ulill^t*  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  a  village  <if  Indiana  co.,  on  Susquehanna  River, 
70  m.  from  I’ittsburg. 

Cano'j^'a*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  town¬ 
ship.  Seneca  co.,  10  in.  S.E.  of  \\  aterloo  ;  pop.  about  400. 

<'aii'on*  n.  [A.S.  and  Fr.  car/on;  Gr.  A-onon,  from  A'an- 
7ia.  a  reed  ;  Heb.  kuneh.  a  reed,  a  niea.snring-rod.  See 
Cane.]  In  its  original  sense,  a  cane  or  reed  nse<l  as  a 
measure  or  rule.  Specifically,  a  law'  or  rule  in  general. 

{Eccl.  Hist.)  A  book  containing  the  rules  a  religious 
order  used  in  momi.siic  institutions. — A  list  or  catalogue 
of  the  canonized  saints  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
— A  dignitary  of  the  Clnirch  ;  one  who  poB^ess(•8  a  pre¬ 
bend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  tbc  jierftirmaiice  of  djA'ine 
service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegii^te  church.  Caimtis  were 
of  various  kinds;  i\.f\.cardmal  canmxs.dwniciUary  canons, 
expevtutire.  canons.  Joreigu  canons,  lay  or  resiiieotiary 
cano7\s.  tertiary  cam-ns.  and  7'egular  and  secular  canons. 
The  order  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  was  spared 
at  the  time  of  tlio  Reformation,  and  it  continues  in  the 
Anglican  Church  to  the  present  day.  Tliey  are  still 
nominally  what  they  once  actually  were,  —  the  council 
of  the  bishop  for  the  administration  of  the  affaii  a  of  liis 
diocese,  —  and  they  constitute  the  chapter  of  the  body 
known  as  tlie  Dean  arid  Chapter. —  See  Canon  Law,  and 
Canon  of  Scripture. 

{Music.)  A  vocal  composition  consisting  of  two,  tlirec, 
or  four  parts,  in  which  the  several  voices  liegin  at  fixed 
intervals  consecutively;  sometimes  each  voice  com¬ 
mences  w'itli  the  same,  sometimes  with  different  notes. 
Canons  may  ho  fmite  or  ift/inite ;  the  former  end.  like 
other  composition.^,  with  a  cadence,  while  in  infinite 
canons  the  theme  is  begun  again  ladore  the  parts  wliich 
follow  are  concluded.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to 
form  a  perpetual but  difler  from  ordinary  fugues; 
for  in  the  latter  it  is  sntticient  for  the  subject  to  be  re¬ 
peated  occasionally  according  to  the  laws  of  counter¬ 
point,  while  in  the  former  it  must  be  strn  tly  repeated 
by  all  the  succeeding  parts.  In  ancient  nin.sic,  canons 
w’ere  rules  for  determining  the  intervals  of  notes.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  this  term  signified  what  is  now  called 
a  inonochord. 

{Surg.)  An  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  sewing  up 
wounds. 

{Priiding.)  A  kind  of 
large  type  principally  used 
in  posting-bills.  It  was  used 
for  printing  the  canons  of 
the  Church.  Whence  its 
name. 

{Games.)  In  Billiards,  a 
Carrom,  or  caramlade, r. 

Canon*  Canyon,  {kan'yun.)  n.  [v^p.  canon,  a  tube.]  A 
term  commonly  nsetl  in  the  Trans-Mi.ssissippi  States  of 
the  Uni«)n,  and  in  Mexico,  to  desijjnate  a  deep  gully, 
ravine,  or  gorge,  between  high  banks  or  cliffs;  as,  the 
Yosemile  Comm  :  the  Graiid  Canon,  (q  v.) 

Canon  (kan-yon'.  or  kan'yon)  Cit>,  in  California,  a 
village  of  Trinity  co. ;  pop.  130. 

Can'on-bit,  n.  That  part  of  a  horse’s  bit  that  enters 
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tlie  mouth 

t’an'on  <'ity,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  village,  cap.  of 
Fremont  co.,'on  the  Arkansas  River,  100  m  S.  hjr  VV.  of 
Denver.  In  the  vicinity  gold  is  found.  J'vp.  229. 

Canon  City,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Lander  co.,  near 
Reese  River,  ISO  m.  E.  of  Carson  City,  and  12  m.  S.  of 
Austin:  po/i.  abt.  250. 

Canon  City,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Umatill.a  co.,  on 
tlie  Middle  Fork  of  John  Day  River,  190  m.  S.E.  of  the 
Dalles;  pop.  aht.  1,700. 

Can'onoss,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  class  of  religious 
women  in  France  and  (iermany.  Their  convents  were 
termed  colleges.  Tliey  did  not  live  in  seclusion.  The 
College  of  Remiremont  wias  the  oldest  estahlisliment  of 
this  order  in  France.  Similar  noble  monasteries  still 
exist  in  (Iermany,  and  tlie  revenues  and  dignities  of 
some  belong  to  Protestants. 
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C'aii'oiig:ateMarria;;‘es,  n.  7)Z.  (Hist.)  In  theniicMle 
of  the  I8tli  century,  couples  were  iu}irri<Ml  at  pui'Iic- 
liouses  iu  tl)0  Csinongsite.  Kdiiihnrgh,  by  uiuuitliorizeil 
persons.  Hence  the  term  by  which  such  marriages  were 
known. 

Caiioii'ic,  Canoii'ical.  a.  [Lat.  canon See  Ca¬ 
non.]  Pertaining  to  a  canon:  aecoiding  to  tJie  canon 
or  rule;  regular;  stated;  spiritual;  ecclesiastical. 

“  No  such  book  wus  fouuil  amongst  those  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  —  Raleigh. 

{Ecrl.  HUt.)  Oinonical  hours.  The  name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  stated  times  of  tlie  day  assigned  to  the  offlce.s  of 
prayer  or  <ievotion.  They  are  luincipally  observed  in 
Vk*  Homan  Catholic  Church,  and  are  prime,  t  ree,  sext, 
and  —  the  fir^t.  tliird,  si.xth,  and  ninth  hours  of 

tlie  day:  i.  c.,  at  six,  niue,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock: 
vrspers  in  tl»e  evening,  at  six;  co/aph'/u  as  completing 
the  services  of  the  day;  and  matins  and  lauds  shortly 
after  midnight.  In  England,  the  canonical  hours  an* 
from  8  to  12  o’clock,  before  or  after  whicli  niariiage 
cannot  be  legally  performed  in  any  parisb-clnin  h. — 
Canonical  letter.^,  in  the  ancient  Church,  were  testime*- 
nials  of  the  orthodox  faitlj  sent  hy  tlie  hi&liop.s  and 
clergy  to  each  other  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Catholic 
Communion,  and  to  distinguish  Cliristians  from  iieretics. 
—  Canonical  h'ft\  the  method  or  rule  of  living  prescribed 
l)y  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  C(*mmniiity. — Canon¬ 
ical  ohedienct  is  that  submission  wliich,  hy  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  laws,  the  inferior  clergy  are  hound  to  pay  to 
tlieir  bishops,  and  religitJiis  persons  to  their  superiors. — 
Canonicnl  punishments  are  those  wliich  the  Church  lias 
it  in  its  power  to  inflict;  as,  in  Homan  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  cxcominunicatiiui,  penance,  and  the  like. — Canon¬ 
ical  sin.<,  in  the  ancient  Church,  were  such  as  were 
deemed  capita!  or  mortal;  as,  idolatry,  murder,  heresy. 

Canoii'ionl  Form*  n.  {Math.)  A  term  denoting  a 
form,  usually  the  simplest  or  most  symmetrical,  to  which, 
without  loss  of  generality,  all  functions  (tf  the  same 
class  can  he  reduced.  The  tlieory  of  canonical  forms  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  algebra  and  geometry  ;  as 
yet,  liowever,  it  is  in  an  incomplete  state. 

Caiioii'ioally*  adv.  In  a  cuuonical  manner;  in  a 
method  ngreoahle  to  the  canon. 

CaiiOll'icalllC.^$9  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  canon¬ 
ical. 

Caiioii'ioaliBi.  n.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  tlie  clergy  worn 
when  they  ofliciate;  as,  an  ecclesia.'itic  in  full  canow/caZi-. 

C'anoai'icato,  n.  A  cauonry:  the  ollice  of  a  canon. 

Caiioifi'ioi*  a.  pZ.  [Lat.  ]  ( Eccl.  Ilisf.t  A  term  applied 
in  early  times  to  the  clergy,  from  their  names  being  eu- 
rolle<i  in  a  canon  or  catalogue  of  some  cliurch. 

Caiioiiioity*  (/.v/n-on-iVt-te,)  n.  Quality  of  being  can¬ 
onical  ;  state  of  belonging  to  the  cuiiun  or  genuine  books 
of  Scripture. 

Caiioii''irM„  Fanon'ioa*  n.  The  name  applied  by 
Epicurus  to  his  system  ot  logic,  as  consisUng  only  of  a 
few  rules  or  canons.  Rejecting  the  dialectics  of  the 
Stoics,  C.  treated  of  the  means  by  wliich  knowledge, 
botli  jdiysical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  or  a'itrria  of  truth.  These  conditions,  according 
to  him,  were  sensation.^i.  ideas  or  iiaayinations.  and  «/- 
factions.  From  these  three  sorts  of  consciousness  we 
get  all  onr  knowledge,  which  is  Ciihar  physical  or  moral ; 
the  former  perceived  hy  the  seimfi.  tlie  latter  hy  the  U7i- 
dt'.rstanding.  In  leality,  C.  correspond  very  much  to 
what  is  now  \e‘.\  invd])syr)iolotiy. 

I’aiioniciiin*  {hdn-on'e-kum,)  n.  In  a  general  sense, 
this  term  deimtes  a  tax  or  tribute.  It  is  more  jiarticu- 
larly  used  in  the  Greek  Cliurch  for  a  fee  paiil  hy  tlie 
clergy  hi  bishops,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans,  for 
degrees  and  pnunotions.  It  is  also  apjdied  to  the  first 
fruits  paid  by  the  Greek  laity  to  their  bishops  or  priests, 
and  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
houses  OY  fires  in  a  jtlace. 

<'unon'ioiit.  in  Rhode.  Island,  in  Narragan- 

sett  Bay.  is  2  m.  long  and  m.  broad.  On  the  S-  ex¬ 
tremity  is  a  light-house. 

C'aii'On'ii^aiit*  n.  (Mnth.)  The  name  given  to  an  aux¬ 
iliary  (juunric,  upon  which  depends  the  resolution  of  a 
given  quantic  in  its  canonical  form. 

C’aii'oiiist*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  canon  law:  one 
skilled  in  tlie  study  and  practice  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

Canoui^'tie.  a.  Relating  to  a  canonist. 

“  Apt  scliolara  of  tins  canonintic  exposition.”  —  Milton. 

Canoniza'tioii*  n.  {Red.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  CMnircli,  a  solemn  jleclaratiow  that  a  beatified  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  possesses  a  special  glory  in  heaven,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wliich  he  is  proposed  to  the  sjiecial  veneration 
of  the  whole'Chnrch.  Alter  the  beatification  of  the  de- 
cease<l  h;ts  taken  jilace,  tlie  principal  condition  which  is 
exacted,  in  order  to  go  on  with  tiie  jirocess  of  canoniza¬ 
tion.  is,  that  the  newly  beatified  shoubl  perform  two  mir¬ 
acles,  which  must  stand  the  test  of  a  most  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination,  and  he  judicially  uiiproved  by  the  competent 
tribunal.  After  this,  several  consultations  are  iield.tlie 
Pope  issues  tlie  decree  of  C.,  and  a  magnificent  cere¬ 
mony  takes  place  at  St.  Peter's  church,  at  whicli  tiie 
Pope  officiates  in  person. 

CTiii'onize^  r.  a.  [Kr.  can'miser ;  It.  ennonizzare.']  To 
enrol  in  the  canon  or  catalogue  as  a  saint;  to  declare  a 
person  to  he  a  saint. 

Cjui'oiiizor*  n.  One  wlio  canonizes. 

Cannon  Law,  n.  {Fx:cl.  Hist.)  A  collection  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  constitutions,  (leci.sions,  and  rules,  instituted  for  tlie 
govornment  and  regulation  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  Clinrch 
although  many  of  tlie  onlinance.s  liave  been  admitted 
into  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  still  influence  other  Protestant  bodies.  It  consists 
principally  of  ordinances  of  provincial  and  general  coun¬ 
cils,  and  thed('«retal  ejustles  and  bulls  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  Codex  Qxnonum,  with  the  Capitulanes  of  Charle- 
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maejne..  and  the  decrees  of  the  ])opes  from  Siricins  to 
Anastasius  IV.  (385-1 184),  firiiied  l  he  chief  paiU  ol  the  C. 
down  t()  the  12lli  cent.  In  1114,  Ivo,  Bi^llopol  Oliartre.s, 
collected  the  decrees  m  ide*  hy  tiie  popes  ami  cardinals, 
ami  this  work  was  comjiletetl  by  (iratiaii,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  puMi.shed  in  1140.  Raimundus  Barcinius. 
chaplain  to  Gregory  IX.,  J)ubli^hed  in  1234  tiie  decretals, 
which  were  re.sci'ipts  or  letters  of  tlie  popes,  in  stns\ier 
to  questions  on  ecclesiastical  malt<*rs  submitted  to  them. 
The  work  consisted  of  5  bimks.  l»»  which  Boniface  ^  HI. 
added  a  sixth  in  1298.  Clement  V.  ailded  what  were 
called  the  ('Innentines  in  b’>08  Jolin  Andreas  added  a 
commentary  called  tlie  iVoreZ/fp  in  the  1-ltli  cent.,  and 
•lohn  XM.  or  X.XTI.  the  Extravayans  in  1317.  To  these 
have  been  since  arhled  some  decrees  hy  later  popes,  and 
the  whole  form  what  is  ni>w  known  as  tlie  Corpus  Jans 
Cano7iici,  or  the  great  body  of  the  canon  law  received 
by  the  Roman  Catliolic  Churcli. 

C.’rtn'oii-Iaw.V<*i*.  n.  One  skilled  in  the  canon  law. 

Can'oii  of  Seraptiire,  [Koi.  Hi.d.)  The  term  canon, 
as  applied  to  the  Scriptural  writings,  has  been  taken 
with  various  significations  At  one  time  it  exjuessed 
simply  a  catalogue  of  church  belongings;  at  another,  it 
was  interjireted  to  <lenote  an  aulliorized  specification  of 
all  holy  hooks,  ajipointed  to  he  ]uildicly  read.  Later,  it 
was  narro\ve<l  in  its  a|iplication  to  those  inspired  writ¬ 
ings  recognized  hy  Christian  believers.  The  C.  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  the  work  of  many  years.  The  ear¬ 
liest  record  of  the  collection  dates  from  130  U.  C.,  and  is 
quoted  hy  Josephus;  and  tlie  Jews,  it  would  ap]»ear. re¬ 
garded  it  with  especial  vmeration.  The  Alexamlrine 
version  was  more  particularly  held  as  inspired  writing.s 
hy  the  Je  v.s  of  Greece,  rather  than  by  the  Palestine  He¬ 
brews.  This  ver.'^ioii  differetl  from  the  former  in  being 
supplemented  by  the  14  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  whicli 
were  nut  judgeii  to  be  of  prophetic  origin,  however,  hut 
merely  ns  forming  an  appendix  of  peculiarly  valuable 
moral  and  velmious  precepts.  The  early  Christians  first 
accejited  the  Greek  version  in  its  entire  extent  as  canon¬ 
ical;  hilt  later,  when  the  Hebrew  language  came  to  be 
understood,  this  judgment  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  re¬ 
versed.  The  canons  of  the  Greek  Churcli  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  otlier.  Tlioso  of  Melito  (a.  n.  177),  Nazian- 
zen  (a.  d.  370‘.  ami  of  Ainphilochius  (\.  D.  370),  coincide 
witli  one  another  in  containing  all  the  Jewisli  books  ex¬ 
cept  Esther,  hut  excUnling  the  Apocrypha.  Origan, Cy¬ 
ril  (348),  anti  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (303),  agree  in  in- 
cludingall  the  Hebrew  books,  and  tliat  of  Baruch.  Atha¬ 
nasius  again  adojds  Barudt,  and  excludes  Ksthe.r.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  following  the  example  of  the 
Latins,  regarded  tiie  .lewisli  opinhm  of  the  Apocrypha 
o-s  erroneous,  and  declareil  them  canonical  hy  a  decree 
of  the  Cmincilof  Trent.  At  Ihe  period  of  the  Refimiia- 
tion,  the  theologians  of  the  school  of  Luther  repudiated 
tlie  accejitatioii  of  the  Apocryidial  writings,  and  adopted 
the  Jewish  view  of  them.  The  C  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  foniideil  upon,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ruling 
])rii)ciples  of  tlie  Old,  and  became  gradually  accejited  as 
inspired  writings  to  a  partial  extent.  Origeii  held  that 
the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  12  Epistles  of  Paul,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  Apocalypse,  were  umlouht- 
edlj' sacred  and  genuine.  The  C.  of  the  Greek  Church 
agree  in  accepting  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
excepting  the  ApocalyjisG.  The  Council  of  Hippo  (a.  n. 
393)  onlained  tliat  Ihe  New  Testament  should  consist  of 
the  4  Gospels,  Acts,  13  Epistles  of  Paul,  1  to  the  lie 
brews,  2  of  Peter,  3  of  .Tohn,  I  of  James,  1  of  Jude,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.  The  Council  of  Carthage  (397) 
confirmed  this  decree,  hut  ranked  Hebrews  among  I’a ill’s 
14  Epistle-s.  Poiie  Innocent  I.  afterwards  decided  that 
the  C.  of  the  Latin  Cluirch  should  include  the  above 
catalogue.  Luther, still  later,  e.xclmled  Hebrews,  James, 
Jmle,  and  tlie  A])ocalypse.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545), 
in  confirming  the  C.  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  established 
them  hy  cecnnienical  authority.  Tlie  Greek  Church 
thereupon  followed,  ami  gave  canonical  effect  to  the 
Apocryplia,  the  Catliolic  Epistles,  and  tlie  Apt*calypse. 
The  Socinians  and  Swedenborgians  have  sim-e  taken 
other  views,  Imt,  generally  speaking,  the  three  Cliurclies, 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant,  have  I'eceiveJ  as  cauun- 
i<-al  tlie  entirety  of  tlie  Holy  Scrijitures. 

i'aii'oiiry*  C’aii^oiiship.n.  Theofficeofacanon  :  an 
ecclesia.stical  henoifice  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

Ca9i'onsl>lir$j^*  in  Bnnsylranin,  a  borough  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.,  18  m.  S.W.  from  Pittsburg;  pop.  641. 

Canoo'<*Bioo,  or  Cano'cliee*  in  Georgia,  a  post-office 
of  Emanuel  co. 

<'an'0|>or*  in  Jndiayia,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Cano'pBiM.  (.4)jr.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Egypt,  12  m.  from 
Alexandria.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  said,  from  Cano¬ 
pus,  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Menelaiis,  wlio  was  buried 
iu  lliis  place.  Some  affirm  that  the  modern  Aboukir 
stands  on  its  site. 

{Miith.)  An  Egyptian  god  of  the  water,  represented 
undi*r  the  form  of  a  vase,  surmounted  witli  a  man’s  or 
animal’s  head. 

C'aiiopy*  (/i-anVT-p?,)  n.  [Fr.  canapd;  Or.  Irdnopeion. 
fnmi  konop.<,  a  gnat  or  mosquito.]  An  ornamental  cov¬ 
ering  over  a  seat  of  state,  and  in  its  extended  signifi¬ 
cation,  anything  which  affords  protection  from  above  ;  as, 
a  covering  over  a  he<l.  a  ino.sipiito  screen,  a  covering 
over  the  head,  &c.  In  this  sen.^e  it  is  also  used  in  arclii- 
tecture,  to  dtuiote  a  decorated  covering  over  a  tlirone, 
altar,  pulpit;  the  head  of  a  iiiclie  or  tomb,  &c. 

“Now  spread  the  night  her  spangled  canojyy. 

And  summoned  every  restless  eye  to  sleep.”  —  Fairfax. 

— V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  caiio|iy. 

**  And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky.”  —  Byron. 

CJliio'roils,  a.  [Lat.  canorw.s’.  from  ca no?*.]  Musical; 
tuneful;  melodious;  as,  “A  cayiorous  peal  of  laughter.” 

Be  Quvicey. 


Faiio'ronsno.ss,  n.  Quality  or  slate  t.*  Jeing  mnst. 
cal  <>r  melodious. 

(uuc.  Cannnum.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  j>rov.  Bari, 
cap.  cant.,  near  the  Ofaiito,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Barletta.  Tlio 
old  city,  said  to  liave  been  founded  hy  Diomed,  or  in  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  records  of  Roman  history,  was 
in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in 
this  part  <»f  Italy  for  extent,  population,  and  maguifi- 
cerice.  It  reached  the  acme  of  its  prosjierity  under  Tra¬ 
jan.  It  was  reduceil  to  its  present  condition  by  a  seiies 
of  disasters  inflicted  on  it  by  tbe  Goths,  Saracens,  and 
Normans.  I*op.  14,601. 

C’uno'Kia*  or  Cano'sa,  in  Mmnesota,  a  village  of  St 
Louis  CO.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Bii  Luth. 

Canot4'sa«  a  town  <4*  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Modena,  11  in.  S.W.  of  Heggio,  witli  a  castle  in  which 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  performed  penance  before  Pop© 
Greg(»ry  VII. .  in  1077. 

Caiioii'aai,  in  the  W.  Indies,  the  central  of  the  Grena¬ 
dine  islands. 

Caiio'va,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor.  B. 
1757.  at  tlie  little  village  of  Pa‘<sngi)o,  in  the  Venetian 
territory.  The  seigneur  of  the  village,  having  seen  tlie 
figure  of  a  lion  modelled  hy  Caiiova  wlieii  only  12  years 
of  age,  placed  him  with  Torretti,  of  Vieiiim,  at  that  time 
tlie  greatest  living  sculptor.  At  the  close  of  his  studies 
in  Vienna  he  settled  at  Venice,  and  manifested  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  powers  hy  various  works.  From  Venice  he 
passed  to  Rome,  wliere  lie  was  greatly  patronized,  and 
in  a  comjiaralively  brief  time  w'as  admiral  hy  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  more  or  less  employed  hy  every  European  po¬ 
tentate.  Fortune  and  honors  fl<?wed  in  upon  him,  and 
he  used  them  wisely  and  honorably.  Among  his  nu¬ 
merous  works  the  finest  are  Cupid  and  ]*syche,  Veyius 
and  Adonis,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  yapolenri  holduig  the 
Sceph'e..  To  C.  belongs  the  Imnor  of  having  restored  to 
sculpture  the  position  which  it  had  lost  nmong  the 
modern  fine  arts.  After  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
and  Bernini,  he  was  the  third  of  ei*och-making  Italian 
sculptors.  Ilis  delicate  execution  and  masterly  treat¬ 
ment  of  marble  are  unrivalled,  and  even  his  faults  — 
viz.,  his  exaggerated  nicety  and  carefulness,  and  his  use 
of  corrosives  to  produce  fine  finisli  —  served  to  attract 
hy  the  novel  effects  wliich  tliey  produced.  The  essem 
tial  characteristic  of  all  his  works  is  sentiment  —  often 
verging,  however,  on  sentimentalism,  —  and  this  also, 
like  hi.s  delicacy  in  details,  was  accordant  with  tlie  taste 
jirevalent  in  liis  time,  and  was  tlie  chief  cause  of  his 
popularity.  1).  1822. 

Ctiiiox'ini to*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  soda  and  alu¬ 
mina,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  Miasget  in  the 
Ural.  Three  varieties  are  also  found  in  the  granite  of 
Litchfield,  Maine. 

CaiiqtiajS'a  {kan-kioah'ga)  CreoU,  in  New  York,  a 
stream  of  Erie  co.,  falling  inlo  Lake  Erie  20  ni.  S.S.W. 
of  BnflTalo. 

Caiirobort,  (kdn-roh'dfr,)  Francois  Certain,  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  b.  1S09.  He  entered  tlie  army  as  a  jiri- 
vate,  ro.se  rapidly  through  the  successive  ranks  of  his 
profession,  was  sent  to  Africa  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in 
1835,  and  particijiated  in  the  attack  on  Constantine. 
In  1848,  as  C(»b»nel,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  Arabs,  and  afterwards  against  the  Kubyles,  in  hotli  of 
which  he  was  snccessfiil.  On  tlie  formation  of  the  army 
to  operate  against  Russia,  he  was  appointed  to  ilie  ciun- 
niand  of  tlie  first  division  in  tlie  Crimea,  and  fought  at 
Alma.  Succeeding  Marshal  St.  Arnand  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army,  he  was  in  the  thickest  of 
the  figlit  at  Iiikerniann,  where  he  had  n  horse  killed 
under  him.  In  May,  1855,  he  resigned  his  command 
owing  to  ill  health.  In  1859,  he  distinguished  liimself 
in  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferiuo,  and  was  created 
a  marshal  of  France.  In  1870,  he  commanded  the  6th 
army  corps  against  Prussia,  and  on  the  capitulation  of 
Metz,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Germany. 

Caii'KO*  (Capo,)  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance  of  Chebucto 
or  Chedabucto  Bay.  It  is  in  Lat.  45°  17'  N.,  and  Lon. 
61°  W.  —  2.  (Strait.)  a  passage.  17  miles  in  lengtli  and 
2^  in  average  breadlli,  connecting  the  inlet  just  men- 
tnrned  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  to  form  an 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  Of  the  three  channels  between 
that  inland  sea  and  tlie  open  ocean,  it  is  the  one  that  is 
least  frequented  by  European  vessels. 

Can'statt,  Kmil  Friedrich,  a  German  physician  and 
nuMilcal  author,  b.  1807.  He  studied  at  Munich.  Vienna, 
and  Wurzburg,  where  he  graiinated  M.D.,in  1829.  Upon 
tlie  cholera  breaking  out  in  Paris  in  1832,  he  went  there 
to  make  observations  on  tliat  disease,  then  to  Switzer- 
larnl,  and  afterwards  to  Brussels,  where  the  Belgian 
govt,  established  a  cliolera  hospital  under  liis  care. 
Afterpractising  for  some  years  in  Brussels  and  Paris,  ho 
returned  to  Germany,  and,  in  1843.  was  appoint<*<l  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  ami  Director  of  the  Hospital 
in  Erlangen,  where  lie  n.  1850.  Besides  his  monographs 
on  the  cholera  epidemic,  Bright's  disease,  &c.,  his  work 
upon  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  from  a  clini¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  has  been  a  standard  one  for  many 
years.  He  lias  done  great  service  to  medical  science 
and  knowledge  by  the  estnldishiiig  and  editing  since 
IS42  of  the  Yeay'ly  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine 
a7id  Surgery,  {Jahi’eshericht  uher  die  Fortschritte  der 
gesammten  Medicinf)  whicli  since  liis  death  lias  been  ed¬ 
ited  hy  Dra.  Kiseiiniaun.  Friederich,  Sclierer.Vircliow,  <fec. 

Cant*  v- a.  [Ger.  Aanbm.]  To  raise  or  tilt  on  the  edge 
or  corner,  as  a  cask.  Ac.,  in  order  to  cause  its  contents 
to  run  out  more  freely.  —  To  turn  over  or  around:  to 
toss;  to  jerk;  as,  to  r.ayil  a  bucket. 

(ra?7?.)  To  cut  the  angle  of  a  square  piece  of  timber, 
or  board. 

— n.  A  toss,  jerk,  or  throw ;  as,  to  give  a  ball  a  cant 
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(Xaut)  A  piece  of  wood  attached  to  a  ship’s  deck  for 
the  support  of  a  )<ulkhead. 

(^rc/i,)  A  term  used  to  express  tlie  sidesof  a  polypcon 
tiinuMl  from  the  8|»*ctntor,  on  an  angular  deflection 
fmm  a  stnuji^ht  line  whicli  is  neither  in  (lie  same  <lirec> 
ti(»n  to  the  horixontah  ttor  to  the  perpendicular,  line  of 
the  Irjise. 

C'ailt.  r.  *.  [Lat.  Cffw/e,  from  ra«o.]  To  speak  in  a  siui;- 
song:^  wliiiuntf,  or  hypcKTitical  tone  of  voice ;  to  talk  tn 
a  jargon,  or  with  affectation. 

That  uncouth  affected  gai*h  of  speech,  or  cawOwjr  langnafro.” 

Sanderson. 

— To  use  the  particular  tone,  dialect,  or  i)hriiseology  of  a 
sect  or  party  ;  as.  a  caufitig  fanatic. 

**  While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  prescrilie. 

And  took  for  oracles  that  caitO'n^  tribe.'*—  Roscommon. 

Canthtg  Anns:.  (I/rr.)  Canting  devices  in  the  form 
of  a  rebus  on  the  lH*ar<*r'8  name. 

— 7f,  A  whining,  King-s<uig,  hypocritical  manner  of  speech, 
either  in  convcrsalion  or  preaching. 

And  preschiog  in  the  selTdenying  canT.”  —  Dryden. 

— The  idiomatic  jargon  and  ptH'uliarity  of  spei-ch  inci¬ 
dental  to  certain  sects  and  occupations. 

•*  I  write  not  always  the  proper  terms  of  navigation,  land 
•ervico,  or  iu  the  catU  of  any  pr<*fessioa.'*  —  IfryUett. 

— .4n  empty,  solemn,  affected  form  of  speecli,  peculiar  to 
a  sect;  assumed  sanctity;  religious  hypocrisy. 

— Slang;  barbarous  jargon  peculiar  to  thieves,  beggars, 
Ac.;  as,  costermonger's  cant. 

To  introilucf  and  multiply  cant  words,  Is  the  most  ruinous 
corruption  iu  any  lauguiige." —  Swi/t. 

Cant,  r.  a.  fit.  iman^nro.]  To  cry  out  or  proclaim  a 
public  sale:  to  sell  by  auction. 

— A  sale  by  auction. 

“  Numbers  .  .  .  sell  their  leases  by  cant." — Sicift. 

Cant,  a.  Vulgar;  inelegant;  affected;  a.s,  a  canf  song. 

Cnil't,  {leant.)  A  contracted  colloquialism  for  iwt. 

Cmittib',  n.  [An  al»breviati(m  of  ('(intahrifjtati.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Cantnbriffttiy  the  modern  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  More  particularly  appli«‘d  to  a  student 
of  the  univiTsIty.  (Used  as  a  colloquialism.) 

“  The  rattle-pated  trick  of  a  young  Canfa6.”  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cantabile,  (kan-tnb'i-le,)  ativ.  and  «.  (It.,  from  can- 

farr,  to  sing.  See  Cantatv.]  (.V«a.)  In  instrumental  as 
well  as  in  vocal  ntusic,  C.  denotes  the  easy  flowing  of 
potinds  of  a  melody,  in  contradistinction  to  highly  elab¬ 
orated  passages.  In  songs,  the  nieloilies  which  lie 
chiefly  in  the  mi<)dle  regi«m  of  the  voice  are  marked  f’., 
or  Cantilnui:  extreme  tones  of  the  voice  have  a  iiecu- 
liar  timbre  and  character  quite  foreign  to  the  cantabile. 
C.  marked  at  the  beginning  of  apiece  means  rather  slow 
than  quick. 

Caiitabri,  n.  p?.  (Anc.  The  name 

of  a  tribe  anciently  inhabiting  part  of  N.  Spain,  and  the 
last  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  to  sJibmit  to  the  Uoitnm 
yoke  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  whom  tliey  were  sub¬ 
dued  u.  c.’ia.  .\grippa  suppressed  an  iiisurrection  anmiig 
them  B.  C.  ly,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  jht- 
ished  by  the  sword,  the  survivors  being  driven  from 
their  mountain  fas! nes.Nes,  and  com]>e)le(l  to  reside  in 
the  valleys,  where  they  were  kept  ni  awe  by  strong  gar¬ 
risons  establi^hed  by  Tiberius.  The  llasqiies  are  rc*- 
garded  as  the  descendants  of  this  fearless  and  warlike 
people. 

CUHtJt'brian,  a.  Pertaining  to  fhntabria^  the  ancient 
name  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bu.sque  country,  in 
Spain. 

Caiita'briaii  ^oiintniiiK,  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  system  of  the  Pyrenee.s,  iu  Spain,  extending  as  far 
as  Cape  Kini-'terre.  Some  of  their  summits  attain  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet. 

€sifitabri$i;‘iaii,  (kun-fa-hnfi-an,)  n.  [SeeC^NTAir]  A 
graduate  (*rstudeut  (jf  the  Univer.sity  of  Cambridge.  Eug. 

Caiitaoiixp'iiiiH,  <’aiitaoii%piie^  .lonwxKs.a  Ily- 
zantine  emperor.  B  ahimt  1300.  After  filling  several  im¬ 
portant  (dflees.  he  was  proclaimeil  empenir  by  the  luddes 
and  S(ddiery  ;  and  he  endeavored  to  heal  the  wounds 
whhdi  five  years  of  civil  war  Innl  inflicted  on  the  stale: 
but  the  jeaiou.sy  of  PalA“oh»gns,  the  rehellii)n  of  his  own 
Son,  and  other  disjusters,  induced  liim  to  resign  tlie 
crown  and  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  literary  labors.  Tlie  <late  of  his  deatli  is  not 
known,  but  he  is  said  to  have  liveil  above  a  century.  (’. 
may  be  c-  •n>idereil  as  one  of  the  gi  witest  among  the  sue- 
ce.ssors  of  Constantine. 

Cail'tal,  an  itdaiid  ilep.  of  France,  form<-d  of  parts  of 
tlie  ancient  districts  of  Haute- Auvergne  and  Velay,  be¬ 
tween  44®  37'  and  4o®  26'  N.  1-at..  and  2®  5'  and  3®  14' 
E-  I>on.;  bonmled  N.  by  Puy-de-Uome,  E.  Ilaute-Loire, 
S.E.  Loz^re,  S.  Aveyron,  aii'l  cm  the  VV.  by  Lot  and  Cor- 
— ,  Surfitrr.  Mountainims;  the  liighest  summit. 
IMomb-de-Ciiiital.  being  6,040  (eet  alaive  sea-level. — 
Soil.  PiMir,  and  agriculture  \arv  backward.  —  /*rod. 
Buckwheat,  chestnuts,  hemp,  and  llax.  Pasturage  is 
good,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened 
f,r  export. — M'lnf.  Coanse  woollens,  linens,  and  laces  : 
copper  and  brass  goo<l8;  paper,  leather.  Ac.  —  Chief 
Toums.  Aurillac,  St.  Flour,  Murat,  ami  Mauriac.  Pup. 
264, aTn. 

Cail'talenp,  Cantaloupo,  <’anfalupe,  n.  [It. 

cnntnUipu.]  (i?-A)  See  CucUMls. 

Caiitaii'koroiiA,  a.  Vile;  bitter:  malici<uis;  conten¬ 
tious:  as,  i\.  cautanhtrnu.':  humor. —  Tharkerap.  (Colloip) 

C'aii'lar,  <’aiila'ro,  «.  [Sp.  audit.]  A  weight  of 
quantity  used  in  E.  Europe.  In  (Jreece  it  Is  equivalent 
to  123*20  lbs.,  avoirilnp«iis  ;  and  in  Turkey  to  44  oA*cs,  <ir 
125  lbs.  av.  —  In  Spain,  a  liquid  nieasuro  containing 
froni  2  to  4  galhms. 

Can'lali ver,  Cantalrver,  CANTii.EVEik  n.  [From  cauf 
and  Lever.']  (^Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  framed  into  the 
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front  or  side  of  a  house,  and  projecting  beyond  it,  to 
sustain  the  eavesanrl  moulding  of  a  cornice  carried  upou 
it  ;  they  are  often  highly  ornamental. 


Caiitarini,  Simone,  {kayi-ta-re'ne.)  u.  160*2,  styled  “the 
Pesarese,”  an  Italian  ]>ainter,  whose  works  are  often 
mistaken  for  tliose  of  liis  great  master  (luiilo.  D.  1048. 

<'aiita'ta.  n.  [From  It.  catifdrc,  to  sing.]  A 

musical  coiiijxisititui  for  voices,  usually  of  considerable 
length  and  importance,  and  of  whicli  there  are  several 
kinds.  It  eonsivts  of  an  intermixture  of  air  and  recita¬ 
tive,  and  Was  at  one  time  exteinhMl  to  such  a  length  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  small  opera,  but  is  now,  however,  ordi¬ 
narily  written  for  only  one  voice  with  a  thorough  bass. 
tiiungU  sonmtimes  for  several,  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  instruments.  According  to  Du  Cange,  the  word 
cantata  was  used  iu  the  Chun  h  as  early  a.s  tln*year  1314 
to  express  what  is  at  present  understood  by  anthem, 
with  whicli  word  it  is  still  synonymous  in  (fcrmany, 
cantatas  ladng  chiefly  confined,  among  the  Lutherans, 
to  8:mt»m1  music. 

Cikiila'lory,  a.  Whining;  singing  in  an  afflicted  man¬ 
ner.  (n.) 

i'aiitatrioo.  (Jean-fa'tyeche,)  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  pro- 
fe.-isioTial  singer  of  the  female  sex. 

C'aii'tod*  ;j/>.  (Arc5.)  Apjilied  to  a  pillar  or  turret  when 
the  plan  is  of  a  polygonal  f<*rm. 

('anteoii^  {knn-tvn',)  n.  [Fr.  cantine. ;  It.  cantina;  — 
C'dt.  caul,  a  vessel,  and  in.  wine.]  {.Mil.)  A  vessel  used 
hy  soldiers  for  carrying  litpior,  usually  made  of  tin. — 
A  small  case  for  containing  soldiers’  personal  neces¬ 
saries,  Ac. 

— A  place  in  barracks  where  provisions,  liquors,  coffee,  Ac. 
are  sold  ;  a  siithT's  store. 

Can'tol,  n.  See  Cvntle. 

Can'Iemir,  Demetrius,  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  n.  1673, 
is  autluu*  of  The  Ni/stlm  of  the  Mohammedan  Peiigion., 
Ihstory  of  the  Pise  and  Fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.,  Ac. ; 
D.  1723. — His  son,  ANTiocnu.s,  Prince  C.,  b.  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  17d9,  was  educated  in  Ilns.sia,  and  employed  in 
some  important  embassies  by  that  country.  lie  was 
the  author  of  several  poems,  and  translated  Anacreon 
into  Uus.'iian.  D.  1744. 

i’an't<‘r,n.  {Manege..)  A  moderate  gallop  formerly  called 
a  Cunterhur}/  gaVop,t^i\.\i\  to  he  derived  from  the  pilgrims 
riding  ti>  Cantm'bury  at  this  pace.  The  action  is  so 
called  when  llie  Imrse's  fore-feet  are  raised  nearly  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  leap  or  spring. 

— A  rapiii  passing  over  anything;  as,  a  cancer  over  the 
columns  of  a  n(*wsj>iiper. 

— r.  i.  To  move  a.s  a  horse  in  a  canter,  or  easy  gallop. 

— V.  a.  To  rule  upon  a  canter;  as,  t<*  break  from  a  trot  into 
a  enuh'r. 

i’an'lor,  n.  \  whining  or  canting  person  ;  a  beggar. 

— (hie  who  speaks  ill  canting  language,  or  makes  liypo- 
crltical  pretensions  to  goodness. 

The  dtiya  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.*’  —  Macaulay. 

i'aiif erlmry,  {kun'ter-her-re^)  a  sort  of  table  forming 
a  place  of  tleposit  for  music,  books,  papers,  Ac. 

C'au'terl>ury,  a  city,  county,  and  burougli,  and  the 


Pig.bO\.  —  CANTERUUiiy  cathedral,  (  West  Front.) 
metropolitan  see  of  England,  co.  Kent,  in  a  fertile  valley, 
watered  by  tlie  Stour,  53  ni.  S.E.  by  E.  of  London.  This 


is  a  very  ancient  city,  hut  now  much  modernized,  being 
well  paved,  built,  and  lighted.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble 
pile,  and  fl)riu8  a  ctui'^piciious  oliject  from  whatever  part 
of  thecity  it  may  be  vieweil.  It  staiidsonthesite  <iftlie 
cathedral  anciently  foiiinled  by  St.  Augustine,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  monastery  ofChrist  Church,  C!>tal'lislied 
hy  EthellaTt,  kingofKeiit,  on  his  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity  by  St.  .\ugu.-itine,  in  587.  The  oldest  part  of  tin* 
pre.seiit  structure  dates  from  1184.  Tin*  ancient  celeb?  ity 
of  thi.s  calhe<l?'al  is  partly  attributable  t«>  its  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
England,  but  more  especially  to  the  murder  of  its  fa¬ 
mous  archbishop.  Thomas  A'Bccket,  at  the  tijot  of  one 
of  its  altars,  in  1170.  This  place  subsequently  Ix'Cante 
an  objwt  of  pilgrimage,  ami  the  slirine  of  the  sainted 
martyr  was  visited  for  centuries  by  devotees  from  every 
part  of  Eiinqie. —  Mauf  Brawn.  IIo|)-pieking  tbrmsaii 
important  industrial  feature  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Pop.  25,4r)(). 

C'aii'forlmry,  in  Delaware.,  o  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
8  in.  S.  of  D«)ver. 

raii'lorlmry,  in  Connecticut,  a  township  of  Windham 
CO. ;  pop.  1,543. 

i’an'torlmry.  in  New  Zealand,  a  s<*ttlement  founded  by 
a  coinm;t.tee  of  English  Episcopalians  in  tin?  N.  part  of 
the  Island,  M'itli  Christclnirch  li»r  its  capital,  and  Lyttel¬ 
ton  for  its  jiort.  Area,  about  2,400,000  acres  of  a  gener¬ 
ally  fertile  land. 

C'ail'terbiiry-boll,  n,  (Pot)  A  name  given  by  gar¬ 
deners  to  the  ('avifiamda  medium.  —  See  Campanula. 

<'an'tcrbiiry-K'allop,  n.  ( M<tn.)  See  Canter. 

<'aii'torbur,y«tJilo,  w.  A  kiml  of  fanciful  mniatice; 
so  di*signated  from  tlie  ‘•Cnnterburx  Tales”  of  Chancer. 

<’aiite'rii,  «.f)/.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  A  term  enqiloye?!  in  an¬ 
cient  architecture  to  d«‘note  the  beams  of  wood  in  the 
framework  of  a  roed',  extending  fi'otn  tlie  ridge  to  the 
eaves,  correspomling  to  the  rafters  of  a  modern  roof. 
The  w<*rd  was  also  applied  to  two  inclining  reeds  fixed 
in  the  ground  some  distance  asunder  and  meeting  at  the 
top,  for  the  support  of  vines. 

Caiif  Isa'raclino.  n.  (Chem.)  The  crystalline  blistering 
principle  contaiiu'd  in  the  ('antharis  vesicatoria,  or 
Spanish  blister-fly,  first  obtained  by  Uobiquet.  To  pn»- 
cure  it,  the  flies  are  digested  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  afterwai’ds  evaporated  todr\  ness,  and  washed 
with  cohl  ether,  whieh  dissolves  out  the  canthara«Une. 
When  pure,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  hut  very  soluble  in 
boiling akH>hol.  La r<l containing  one  five-hniidn-dtli  part 
of  cantliaradine  will  jiroilnee  a  very  jiowerful  blistering 
effect  when  applied  to  tiie  liunian  skin. 

C'aiitliar'ida**  n.;>/.  (ZoCl.)  A  famiiy  of  coleopterous 
insects,  iiiimeroiis,  much  variegated  iu  colors,  of  iiiod- 
erato  size,  and 
generally  living 

on  vegetablesnb- 
stances  They  are 
distinguished  by 
the  head  being 
dilated  b  e  h  i  n  <1 
the  eyes,  and 
then  suddenly 
narrowed  into  a 
short  neck. 

Wlien  alarmed, 
they  counterfeit 
death ;  and  some 

varieties  at  the  same  time  emit  a  thick  yelhiwish  fluid, 
with  a  disagieeabh*  smell,  from  tiie  articulatories  of  the 
legs,  Ac.  Many  species  of  the  genus  Cu7itharis  p«isses8- 
ing  meilicinal  prope-rties,  are  natives  of  Europe,  India, 
and  America.  The  ('antharis  7'e.sicatoria  is  tlie  common 
blister-llv  of  the  sluqis.  'J’he  striped  Canflmi’is,/ '.  rittuta, 
called  Potato-fly,  is  a  native  of  N.  America  and  very 
destructive  to  iKitato-fiehls.  The  geiins  Mylahris  con¬ 
tains  several  species,  which  have  pnqu-rties  similar  to 
Umse  po.'jsessed  by  the  Cantharis ;  ami  the  genus  Mi'h>e. 
has  also  varums  species  whicli  have  all  tlieiuojierties  of 
the  blister-fly. 

(.Med.)  Tlie  Cantharides.  and  ospet  ially  C.  y'esicaloria, 
possess  stimulating  pixqierties  of  a  spi*cial  onle?*,  acting, 
when  powdered  and  applied  externally,  as  a  nibeCacient 
and  blister;  find  wlien  taken  iTiternally,  on  one  set  <'f 
organs  only,  that  of  the  kidiieysand  bladder,  or  urinary 
system.  So  important  is  this  latter  action,  that  in  or- 
dVi  ing  a  blister,  or  prescribing  the  drug  in  any  form, 
thi.s  action  ou;:lit  never  be  lorgotten,  as  a  most  iiainful 
retention  of  the  water,  or  strangury,  will  frequently 
follow  the  application  of  (jvena  small  blister,  ora  trifling 
dose  of  the  tincture  oftheflies  On  tliisacconiit,  and  to 
obviate  any  such  symptoms  frequentdrauglitsot  barley- 
water  or  finsced  tea  sliould  be  given  while  under  tlio 
influence  of  C.  In  many  affectiims  of  the  kidneys,  blad¬ 
der,  uterus,  and  urethra,  ('  judiciously  employetl  is  a 
nuMlicine  of  singular  efficacy,  in  which  cases  it  Is  used 
iu  the  form  of  tincture,  Tmrlura  h/Uiv,  the  dose  being 
from  5  to  16  chops  every  four  or  eight  hours,  in  some 
appropriate  combination.  In  certain  forms  of  ilropsy 
and  diseases  of  the  skin,  it  is  also  employed  with  benefit, 
given  in  the  same  do>e.  As  an  external  application, 
the  tincture,  cotnhined  with  castor-oil,  rosemary,  and 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  makes  an  excelbuit  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  head  for  the  growth  of  the  hair;  and  as  a 
stimulant  in  certain  conditions  of  chronic  rlMoimatisin, 
the  compound  C.  liniment  is  liighly  heiieficial.  The 
most  important  preparatifui  is  the  plaster,  Emplastram 
hftto!,  made  of  suet,  rosiu,  yellow  wax.  atid  powdered 

(\ _ In  an  over-dose,  the  (\  act  as  an  irritafit  poison, 

producing  very  serious  consequences.  —  See  Poison, 

Animal  Poisons.) 

<’an'fliari«,  n. ;  Canthar'ides.  [Lat.]  A  genua  of 
beetles,  fam.  CANTiiARlDiE,  g.  v. 
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Can'thArns.  (w4re^.)  Id  ancieDt  architectare.  a! 
fountain  or  ci’^^ern  in  tbe  o/riwin  or  conrt-yani  before > 
cbiirchrs,  at  which  peraong  washed  before  they  entered! 
the  5aciv<l  bnildiuics. 

Cant'«hook*  a.  An  Am?rican  phrase  for  a  wooden! 
lever  with  an  iron  book  at  the  end,  for  canting  or  turu-| 
ing  over  heavy  Togs.  —  Wet^ver.  \ 

Can'thu!a«  a.  [Or.  fco/ifAog.]  The  ci>rner  of  the 

eye,  wh»*re  the  upper  and  under  eyelids  ojeet. 

’  {Antiq.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  a 
hoop  of  iron  or  bronre  fastened  on  to  the  felloe,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wool  from  abrasion.  | 

Can  tiea«  or  Can’ticoy.  a.  An  Indian  word,  said  toj 
be  sometimes  appliol.  in  New  York,  to  a  dancing  Hasem- 1 
blv.  or  to  a  Doisv  conversation. — BarlUU.  \ 

Cantiele,  (iWfe-A'i,)  w.  [Fr. It.aznfico;  Ut.j 
eanttcvXnw^  dim.  of  eanticuf.]  A  little  song.  — 

The  S«>Dg  of  S*''lomon,  one  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  See  SotoMOX’s  Sjxg. 

Cant'ii,  n.pL  See  Kent. 

Can  tilp,  T.  a.  See  Caxtle. 

Cantile  na,  n.  [It.J  See  Cixtabile. 

Can'tilever,  a.  [Arch.)  See  Caxt^uttk. 

Can  tillate.  r.a.  [Lat.  coMiiUare,  from  cantart.^  To 
chant :  to  rente  mosh-'ally. 

Cantilla  tion.  a.  Clianting;  musical  recitation. 

f'ant'in^ly,  adr.  With  cant. 

Caiit'ins'neias.  ft.  Qaality  of  speaking  in  cunt. 

Cantiniere.  n.  [Fr.,  from  cantinr^  a 

canteen.]  A  female  carap-fidlower;  one  w!jo  at¬ 

tends  soldiers  to  dispense  liquid  refix-shment. 

Can'tirp,or  Kintyre,  a  petiin>ula  running  between 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  aiM  the  .Atlantic  Ocejvn.  It  forms  the 
S.  extremity  of  .\.rgyleshire,  So»tlan*l.  Ert.  40  m.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  6^  —  The  Mull  the  S.^^  . 
point  of  the  peoin^ala.  and  has  a  light-house  ft.  high, 
kit.  550  ly  N..  L-  n.  5®  4y  W. 

Cantle*  ikdmM.)  m.  'From  0.  fr. chanid ;  Fr  chantcau; 
It.  cantOf  a  corner.]  A  fragment,  piece,  or  comer  of  any 
thing. 

**  A  hace  hilf-maoo.  a  moa^tmoa  cantU  oot.**  —  Skakt, 
{Sadd^er^  )  The  protruding  part  of  a  saddle  behind. 
(Ohen  written  rantel.) 

Cantlef,  n.  [Dim.  of  Cattle,  2*  r.]  A  little  comer;  a 
small  piece:  a  fragment. 

•*  Ho^  onUlett  of  his  boekler  stre*’  the  fronni.**  —  Ihydm. 

Cant'linff.  n.  (Brick-ma’inq.)  Tlie  lower  of  two  courses 
of  burnt  bricks,  which  are  placed  on  the  top  of  a  clamp 
before  fire  is  applied. 

Cant'^moulflinsT,  it.  l>evelle«l surface,  neither  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  nor  to  the  vertical  surface  to 
which  it  may  be  attached. 

Can  to,  pf.  CATn>3.  [it.,  from  T^t,  can/for,  from  cano. 
to  sing:  Fr.  c^n/.]  A  »mg:  a  part  or  division  of  a 
poem ;  as,  the  Ibnrth  canto  of  **  IV  >n  Ju:id.*’ 

**  Write  loyal  canton  of  eootemD«4  lore.’*  — SAoAs. 

(.Vms.I  The  treble  part  of  a  musical  composition. —  See  j 

SopBAXO  1 

Can  to-fer  mo,  n.  [it.,  firm  sousj.]  1  Tliesqb-! 

ject.  song,  or  theme.  Every  part  that  is  the  subject  of 
counterpoint,  whether  plain  or  figured,  is  called  by  the| 
Italians  caoto-fermo.  1 

Canton,  (kan*ton.)  n.  [Pr.  ranf  vn;  It.  r?7i»//>T»e,  from 
coifo:  Her.  ian/z,  a  comer  ]  (brpy.)  A  small  division  1 
of  territory. 

**Thai  little  em/ea  of  laad  calle<l  the*  Eo^lisb  pale.'**  —  Pane$.  \ 
(Gfoq.)  dividon  of  lerritory  forming  a  septintel 
state  OP  goTemment.  In  Fraii<  e  the  term  is  .Applied  to 
small  sub-dirid-ms  of  a  department.  In  Switzerland, 
it  is  given  to  the  22  districts  of  which  that  country  is 
compo^l.  and  which,  while  tii>‘y  form  a  feleril  union 
like  the  U.  Slater,  are  g»*veraed  each  by  a  s;.-p irate  ju¬ 
dicature  and  particular  law- 


are  the  mle,  those  of  mud.  stone,  and  wood  proving  fhe’Caii'toii.  in  JVVio  Tork.  a  township  and  post  riflage,  cap^ 
exception.  The  residences  of  the  lower  orders  are,  how-,  of  SI.  l-awrence  co..  on  Grass  K»ver,  2U  lu.  E.S»K.  of  Og- 
ever,  but  wretched  mnd  hovels.  The  foreign  factories,  I  den.'»burg:  ol' town^^bip  6,014. 

or /lony/,  as  the  Chiueee  call  them,  are  situated  in  the  Canton,  in  O.'tio,  h  thiiiiiig  inaiinfacturing  town.  cup. 
S.W,  suburb,  where  they  extend  from  E-  to  W.  fori  of  Stark  co.,  on  the  Nimi^hillen  Creek,  llii  m.  N.E.  of 
about  1*/^  furlong.  They  occupy  a  muddy  flat,  which  |  Colnmhns.  and  9S  W.X.W.  of  Tittsburg;  pop.  ^,660. 
has  been  gained  from  the  Cboo-Kiang  Kiver.  which  they  •Canton,  in  Penn^ylrtmia.  a  t<»wn>hip  and  vilkige  of 
face,  being  sepanited  from  it  by  a  quay  aboiU  lOU  yards  j  Bradford  co..  24  m.  W.&.\V.  of  XoMaiala.  on  Towandu 
wide.  This  ^pace,  which  is  couddered  as  belonging  to|  Creek;  pop.  of  tow  a**hip,  1,840 ;  of  village,  710. 
the  European  merchants,  is  railed  in,  and  fonus  a  pro-' — A  township  of  Washington  co  ;  jxfp.  ;.92, 
memide,  calle*!  RtsitondtrUia  HWIc.  Near  it  is  another  i'aiiton.  in  Texjs,  a  precinct  of  Smith  co. ;  pop.  3.891. 
small  o^>en  space,  about  50  or  60  yards  square,  walled  in.  Canton,  in  TVxus,  a  pi^t-village,  rap.  of  Van  ^ndt  co^ 
and  laid  out  a.s  a  g:irdeD.  with  gravelled  walks  and  j  27  m.  N.  of  Athens,  and  27  £.  of  Kanfmati ;  pop,  183. 
flower-beds.  These  D.irruw  limits,  until  recently  (see  ’  Canton,  in  ir.  rir^'nia,  a  post-office  of  .Marion  co. 
Chix\),  boonded  all  the  territory  assigned  to  foreigners  C  anton,  John,  an  ingenions  English  mechanician  and 
within  the  Celestial  Empire;  even  the  quay  and  en-  experimentalist.  B.  1718.  The  chief  of  bis  discoveries 

closure  were  not  obtain^  without  considerable  diffi-  was  tliat  of  the  means  of  making  artificial  magnets, 

culty.  and  the  European  and  American  meix-hants  D.  1772. 

Could  not  build  a  few  steps  on  the  water's  edge  with*  Cantonal,  (I*an7ou-al,)a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  a  canton; 

divided  into  cantons, 

(.Vil.  Pron.  Aan-ton^al.)  Divided  into  cantonments,  as 
troops. 

Canton  Centre,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  in 
Hartford  co..  16  ui.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 


out  express  permissiou  from  the  authorities.  There  are 
13  hongs,  or  factories,  including  the  .American.  Britt>h.  I 
French.  Dutch,  Austrian,  Sw-edUh.  Danish,  and  Parsee 
establishments.  They  are  among  the  kiudsomest  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city,  and  ilsuhIIv  consist  of  three,  tour,  or' 


has  a  navigable  course  of  300  m..  and  444  m.  l*olow  Can¬ 
ton  is  call^  the  Bocca  Tigris.  It  is  studded  sill  around 
Canton  with  numerous  islands,  npoii  which  rice  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  and  many  forts  are  placed. 


mi^sqne.  with  a  dome  and  minaret  160  feel  in  height.  C.  < 
has  several  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals;  not¬ 
ably  one  of  the  latter,  established  by  an  .4meric.in  mis-i 
sionary  in  1835.  h.AS  been  productive  of  much  l»enefit.  ■ 

There  are  14  high  schools,  and  abont  30  colleges  in  this  Canton*^  PtiOf^'phornM,  n.  Proto<n1phide 

city,  and  it  is  estimateil  tb;it  al>ont  half  the  inhabitants  of  calcium,  obtained  by  he:iting  sulphate  of  lime  with 
are  able  to  read.  The  manufactures  of  C.  are  numerous  1  charcoal.  It  appears  to  al»sorb  light  on  exposnre.  and 
and  imporLiUt;  silk  fabrics,  shoes,  and  bnii^  andiron-  to  emit  it  in  thedark.  It  was  first  prepiired  by  J.  Canton, 

wares  b^ing  the  principal.  The  lH)ok-trade  is  consider-  Canloon',  a.  A  stuff  or  fustian  with  a  fine  cord  visible 

able.  A  great  part  of  the  trade  of  China  with  the  rest  on  one  side. —  H'.  Ency. 

of  the  world,  passes  through  c.  xhe  Kussians  are  the  Cant -pieces,  n  pi.  (Xaut.)  Pieces  of  timber  fastened 
only  nation  not  having  a  ^^»^ident  or  factory  here.  The  I  to  the  angles  of  fishes  (wooden  supports)  and  side-trees 
European  trade,  now  so  iinmen.«e.  originate  in  a  com-  to  supply  any  part  that  may  prove  n»tten. 
mercial  treaty  between  Emmanuel.  King  of  Portugal.  Can'frap.  C'an'trip.  n.  (O.  Dun.  pan.  witchemft, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Chin.i.  in  1617.  In  l&U.  s^unn  and  Icel.  frapp,  a  trampling  ]  A  spell;  an  incantation. 
British  ships  first  toucheil  at  Canton.  In  1680.  the  — A  mischievous  trick.  {Scotdsh.} 
direct  trade  of  the  Rc^^t  India  Coiup:inT  with  China  1  “  And  bj  some  derilish  e/snrrip  sleight 

commenced.  The  great  ro^.^s  of  the  foreign  commerce '  Each  id  iu  cauld  band  held  a  lighi.'*  —  Jfwma. 

is  now  carried  on  by  the  Eugli-*h  and -\inericans.  Tea  i«  Canfrotl,  i'aiitrot.  (A*tin'frrd.)  [W.  cnnfr#*/.  fmm 
the  great  article  of  expirt,  in-xt  to  which  comes  silk  and  ca<d.  Inimlred.  ,aiid  treC.  n  village.]  In  Wales,  a  division 
cotton.  A  fleet  ofod  to&) ve>s«ds,of ubout 4tH»U'ns  avemg»*  of  land  or  territory,  similar  to  the  English  hundred. 
burden,  is  anMUaily  dispHtclied  to  C.  from  the  Cnileil|  **  The  kioere-rraots  to  him  til  that  pmriace.  reserriof  odIj  the 
States,  the  whole  of  the  Americsiii  trade  being  valneil  |  city  of  Dablio.  and  the  caatredt  next  adjoioing.  "  —  Davit*. 
at  aixtut  $10.000.0d0.  About  lo.OOO.CMtO  ll*s.  of  tea  are  Cnn'trplle,  in  />>wwria»i'T.  a  post-office  of  St.  .Tames  co. 
anniiallT  imported  into  the  United  States  from  this  port.  Can't  rell*s  Cro^»- Roads,  in  Tennessee. a  post-office 
Lately  a  direct  line  of  steamers  h;is  been  esublbhed  he-i  of  McMiiin  co. 

tween  S4in  Francisco  and  Canton.  Pep.  l,2UMiOX  Cant-timbers,  n.  pT.  {Shiphuildinp)  Those  timbers 
in  Alafpoma.  a  village  of  M  ilcox  co.,  on  fbej  or  rib.s  of  a  ship,  which  ,ire  situateil  fore  and  aD,  or  at 
.Abiioma  River.  75  m.  S.W.  of  Montpuiier)* ;  pvp,  1,528.!  the  two  ends,  where  she  liecomes  narrower  helow. 


(Hn-.'*  An  ordinary  form»»d  eith-r  at  the  dexter  or  Canton,  in  ArA*a»eis,  a  |H»-*t-village  of  l-awrence  co.  <  Cantu,  C.^iSXRE.  an  Italian  historian,  b.  at  Bririo,  near 


sinister  chief  of  the  escnlcheon.  by  two  fines  meeting  at  i'antoii.in  f’onaecficwf.atwp.  of  Hartford  co.;  ;»op  2,639 
right  angl****,  proceeding  fn>m  the  top  or  sides  of  the  Can  ton.  in&eonpVi,  a  po>l-vtll.  and  twp.,cap.  ofC'herokee 
shield.  By  the  w-^H  canton  Is  always  understood  a  can-  co.,  fit)  in.  N.W.  <»f  Milledgeville.  on  the  Etowah  River, 
Pm  deitrr.  nnl#^  oth*»rwi-se  express.  which  i.s  navigable  for  small  -t«'aDibaats  :  p.  of  twp.  b94! 

— A  distinct  portion  or  division:  as.  the  canfons  of  a  paint-  Caiittni.in  ///ii«n>.a  p»*>t-viUage  and  township  of  Fill¬ 
ing. —  small  oomninnit.v  of  persu^ns.  ton  co.,  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop,  of  tow  nship, 

— r.a.  acnH*  inur.^  To  tliride  into  cantons,  or  sm.'iir  4.472:  of  village,  3^,308. 

parts  or  districts,  as  territory.  Canton,  in  Imliana.  a  post  village  of  M'ashington  co., 

•*  To  h»Te  all  the  mizher  empires  >^4  l■‘^a^eh!•s  of  the  world  4ii.  8  W.  of  Coluoibus. 

oat  iDio  petty  states  or  priocipalities."  —  Cniitt»n,  in  Jnvrt.  h  jMist-Tillage  of  Jackson  co.,  on  the 

Otmionrd  Bnildinq  'ArrA.i  A  building  is  thus  terme-i  Matpi^keta  River.  3<>  m.  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque.  * 
when  its  O’rmT  \*  a^kimed  with  a  pilasW,  an  angular  — A  township  of  Benton  co. :  fmtp.  1.509. 
column,  rustic  quoins,  or  anything  th;it  projects  .against  C’aiitnii.  in  AaitaiS,  a  village  of  Anderson  co.,  45  m.  S. 
the  wall.  of  kiwreitce  co. 

Pmnonneed  A'aa-fff  To  allot  separate  quarters  Canton,  in  Kentucky,  n  poet-vil’age  and  township  of 
to  different  p;trts  or  divUions  of  an  army  or  body  of  Trigg  co.,  on  the  Cuiuberland  River.  240  m.  W.8.W.  of 
troops.  '  Fmnkfort;  of  the  tow  iwbip,  1.214.  ! 

Can  ton,  rcnlled  by  the  (^itnese  .^nq-^dnp.  the  ^  pro-  t'aiitoii,  in  .Vjiae,  a  po.st-township  of  Oxford  co.,  25  m.' 
vincial  city.*’)  a  maritime  city  of  Chini,  on  its  S.  co.ist.  W.N.W.  of  .August*,  intersected  by  the  Androscoggin 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Qnang-tnns.  and  residence  of  the  River:  pop. 

provincial  authorities:  the  principal  e>np<uium  of  the  Canton,  in  Mojanchneetts.  n  po«t-TiIlaze  and  towDship 

Farther  Eist,  ai»*l  th®  first  port  in  China  at  which  any  -  ... 

Europeans  were  established,  ft  stand'*  on  the  X.  Itank 
of  the  t^koo-Kianq.  or  Pearl  River,  and  the  E.  l«nk  of  its  3.879, 


Milan.  1805.  When  only  yesirs  of  age,  he  becime 
pix)fe<snr  of  literature  in  the  college  of  8ondrio  in  the 
Valteline,  from  which  he  went  to  Como,  nn*i  thence  to 
Milan.  He  cmbracetl  the  liberal  cause,  and  his  Reflect 
tions  on  the  History  of  Ijomt>ardq  I'n  tUe  S^cen!ee?*V»  Cen¬ 
tury.  pnMishedat  Milan. excited  the  h<»stiiiry  of  the  .Aus¬ 
trian  government,  hv  which  lie  was  imprisoned  f**r  fhr*^ 
years.  In  hU  captivity  he  wrote  an  historical  romance, 
.Margherita  Post^’Ha  (183.5).  a  work  which  has  often 
been  confiMired  t*i  the  /Voiae.’uci  Spofi  of  Manz^mi.  lie 
has  com|xised  variou.s  religions  hymns,  and  his  poems, 
Afpi.<o.  his  L  dure  Gi'>ranfUi,  which  have  passed 
thnmgh  more  than  30  editions,  and  the  articles  which 
he  has  contributed  to  the  Bddiotecu  Italiana.  and  the 
Indie  dare  of  Milan,  have  popularized  his  name  through¬ 
out  Italy.  He  belongs  to  what  has  been  called  the  *  R«>- 
mantic  School  ”  foundid  by  Manzoni  and  Silvio  Pcllico. 
This  author  ha.-*  publish^  SioHa  Vnirerfate.,  which 
has  l*eeii  translated  into  English.  French,  and  German; 
HiMory  of  Italian  (1851):  Hi<0'ry  of  the  L^id 

. -  --  _ ,  Hundred  Yean  History  of  the  Italians 

of  Norfolk  co.,  14  m.  S.  of  Bo6t*»n.  Colt'iii  coimIs.  thread.  Can'tn,  or  Cwtubio.  a  town  of  N  Italy,  in  Lombardy, 
c*'»pi»**r,  machinery,  Ac.,  are  manufactured  here.  l\ip.  5  m.  S.E.  of  (N»mo.  It  has  hail  iron  manufactures  ever 

since  the  10th  century.  iA>p.  6,274. 

affluent,  the  Pe-Kring.  60  m.  N.N.W  of  the  Chinese  Canton,  in  ^tichigt^n.  a  post-township  of  AVavne  co.,  Canl'welTs  Rrici^o.  in  Delaware.  ?ee0nBSS\ 

8ea,  and  1.310  S  ».t  W.of  P^kin:  Lit.  23®  9'  10^  N.,  L*n.  -tlU  in.  W.  of  Detroit:  pop.  I..*i92.  ’  <'an  ty,  a  A  term  nsi**l  in  Scotland,  and  the  X.  of  Kng- 

113®  14'  30"  B.  It  U  nearly  square  in  form,  alamt  6  ni.  C’aiitoii,  in  Minnetnta.,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.;  pop: 
in  circuit,  built  eenerally  on  level  irround.  except  on  1,012.  , 

its  X.  side,  and  is  divide*!  into  two  unequal  walle*!  (larts,  — .A  |MH*t-offlcc  of  Mower  co. 

the  outer. or  ^Vu'jDw.an'l  the  inner. or  '  Tartar,  Canton,  in  .Mit'  wappi.  k  flourishing  post-village,  cap 

City.  The  snbnrlM  are  perhaj*  pi>polons  and  exten- '  of  .Madison  co..  25  ni.  N.X.E.  of  Jackson  :  pop.  abt.  9lK> 
sive  as  <he  city  itself.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  Cant4>ii.  in  .Vw/wn'.  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co  ,  on  the* 
paved,  and  are  defended  by  strong  gates  which  are  Mississippi  River,  191  miles  above  St.  Louis;  pop 
clo«ed  every  nii^ht.  Streets  of  luisiness  arc  each  de-  1,963. 

voted  to  one  distinct  branch  of  tnwle.  Several  canals  Canton,  in  NVic  Jertcy,  a  poet-village  of  Salem  co.  9 
intersect  the  city  and  subnriu.  Houses  built  of  brick,  m.  S.SE.  of  Salem.  ’ 


lan*l,  in  the  simse  of  nierr.v.  cheery,  g.iy,  lively  ;  os,  A 
canty  dame,” —  \Vnr»hwtrrth. 

Can'tiok,  n.  A  cant  nam-  for  a  person  who  is  of  Oina- 
dian  birth.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

CaniiTa,  n.  [I*;it..  dim.  of  canna.  a  reed.]  (.Shr/?.)  The 
sheath  of  an  instniinent  called  a  trochar :  a  kind  of 
small  lia.vonet,  the  finely  pointed  extremity  of  which 
protrudes  be.vond  the  caniila  about  half  an  inch,  ho  that 
when  plunzed  inlc  a  collection  of  water,  or  pus.  the  tro- 
char  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sheath,  or  canula,  lofr 


more  brick  or  granite  buildings  surrounding  a  kind  of  Cantoiie«ie',  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining, or  relating, to  Can- 
close,  or  court:  two  tolerable  European  hotels  ocriipyl  ton.  China. 

portkmsof  two  of  them.  Fires  are  frequent,  and  the  Chi- 1  — n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Canton, 
uese  have  very  generally  adopted  the  use  of  engines  for  Can'toiiite,  n.  (.Vm.)  A  variety  of  snlphide  of  cop- 
their  suppression.  The  cit.v  is  subject  to  inundations,  |  per.  crystallizing,  like  galena,  in  cnl>es  instead  of  hex- 
au<l  is  toler.ibly  wi-11  supplied  with  fresh  water  fi\>m  *  agonal  crystals.  It  is  of  a  bluish-black  color,  and  has 
iiuiiierons  reservoirs,  springs,  hikI  wells.  A  large  piirt  j  a  siib-metalfic  lustre.  It  is  named  after  Canton  51iu«  in 
of  the  pop.  of  C.  resides  on  the  water.  For  4  or  6  miles  ‘  Georgia,  where  it  occurs. 

opp*>site  the  cit.v,  and  both  above  and  below  it,  thej  Can'fonize,  p.  a.  To  parcel  out  into  small  divisions  or 
river  is  crowded  with  vessels  and  rafts  of  all  descrip- .  cHht*»ns. 

tions  and  sizes.  Rich  one  is  registered,  and  the  whole!  *•  The  wb<*le  forest  was  io  a  manner  cuntonixed amongst  a  very 
nuiiilier  in  the  neighborhiX)d  of  the  cit.v  is  repurted  to|  few  in  n umber. '—if oire/. 

amount  to  84.000.  Upwards  of  120  different  temples  are  Cantonment,  (Aran-fon'm-^/.)  n.  [Fr.  canfoun^m^iL] 
enumerated  in,  an*l  aiijacent  to,  the  city,  and  this  does  1  When  tro*>pe  are  detached,  and  quartereil  in  dif- 

not  include  the  whole  number.  The  princip.vl  is  the!  ferent  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  they  are  said  to  be 
Buddhist  temple  on  the  i>land  of  Honan,  in  the  river  in  cantonmmts. 

opposite  C.  Its  buildings  are  numerons,  chiefly  of  Can  tonment  Gihson,  in  Irulian  Tei-rilory.  See 
brick,  and  it  covers,  with  its  courts  and  girdens,  6  or  Fort  Gibs  'N*. 

8  acres,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  loft.v  wall.  There  Canton  Point;  in  Maine.,  a  post-office  of  Oxford  co. 
are  two  other  consMcrable  Buddhist  temples  in  the  N.  C'antoii  River,  the  “  Che-Kiang,”  or  P'arl  River, 
Vi.  part  of  the  old  cit.v,  and  also  a  Mohammedan  of  tlie  Chinese,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kinng.  It 
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the  to  be  dijscharfted  io  a  ftream  —To  debj^te ;  to  di«icu«»;  as,  to  connw  a  question, 

through  its  tol»e  or  pipe.  Die  catonU  is  Always  maile  “ 
of  silver,  and.  if  Dect:>>Mry,  can  be  left  in  the  s«c>ai^i, 
oecored  by  stria;.:*^  to  the  bf»dy.  See  Tkoch^e. 

Can  ute,  the  Great.  KNfD,or  Kycr  The  rkh  and 
fertile  i.^Iand  of  Britniti  whs  acDii»tHiii  tenipc^«tion  to  the 
inluibitants  of  the  shtCte  of  Cite  Baltic,  and  of  the  le>8 
fieniaJ  country  stretching  Ihenre  to  the  north,  farming 
the  modem  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Swe«ien  These  peo- } 
pie.  the  y^rOtmen,  as  they  were  «le3»igiiated  by  the  people ! 
of  the  more  southern  {^irts  of  Euntpe..  p«.et^^ed  a  navy  I 
which  Seems  to  have  Itet'O  fiir  snpen«»r  to  that  of  nnyi 
other  State,  and  which  enabled  them  to  make  at  pleasure 
descents  ap<>B  theomsis  of  all  the  couutrios  bordering 
on  the  Kugiish  seas.  Mm  h  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 


In  a  wide  orraparkm*  manner. 
State  or  quality  of  being  capa- 


— e.  t.  To  uncover  the  bead  out  of  deference;  as,  to  cap 
-To  go  thnmgb  the  form  of  soliciuU<»o  ;  as,  to  outrost  a  a  collt'g<=>  dignitary,  (a) 

city  f>r  voCe^.  Capabil  ity.  a.  Capatcity:  quality  of  being  capable, 

-r.  t.  To  Solicit  votes  or  inten^t :  to  use  eff<»rts  to  olttain :  i'apable.  {kd'pO'hl^  t  a.  Fr.oapa^^',*  from  Lat.  ca;aa. 
to  makeintefesl  ill  f.tvorof:  prec«ciiDg/or;  as,  toeuntKUS  to  Uke  <>r  seis^.  i  Ilnving  ca(«city  or  ability  to  take. 
/or  a  seat  in  Cofigr^^a.  |  bold,  omuio.  or  comprehend;  as,  a  fdiip  cafubU  of  car 

-ft.  The  act  of  examining  the  returns  of  votes  for  a  pnb-|  r.ving  a  Urge  freight. 

lie  othcer.  This  duty  i'^  usuallT  intrtksted  Co  certain  offi-  — Having  sufficaeut  ability  power,  ^kill.  or  fitnees  to  per- 
cers  of  a  state,  di>trict,  or  coaut;,  *arho  constitute  a  form  or  execute;  with  powf-rs  to  kn**w.  uoderstanu.  A 
b*«rd  of  canv.ussers  or  scnitiQr-ers.  The  deteniiinution  j  comprehend;  equal  to;  qualified  for;  as,  a  capo 
of  the  boa.d  of  canvassers  of  the  persons  elected  to  an  general. 

office  is  evidence  only  of  their  election.  A  <’a  pablene^a.  a.  Capacity :  stTfngth  of  understand 

p;trty  may  go  t^hind  tlie  cainv:we}  to  the  ballots,  to  show  ’  ing :  etate  or  quality  of  being  rapahlu. 
the  numt>er  of  votec  cast  f«>r  him.  The  duty  of  thej  f'A'pao.  in  .VicA^/a.  a  p<ist-offi?e  of  St.  Clair  co. 
canvassers  is  wholly  ministerial.  f  *ap»<*ify.  (ta-pas'i-/y./ r- a.  T  j  qualify.  <e.) 

Saxon  kings  is  the  history  of  th*4r  c<»nK'Sts  with  th*^! — Examination  after  the  rnanner  of  debate  or  discossion.  I'Hparioas.  t  a,  [Lat.  caynur.  car»an>. 

formiilable  neighbors  The  geoiu<  and  military  talents  ••  i  d««a»«d  wortbr  tbe  cmvm  and  exuaiaauoa  of  acber  xcid  from  capV'-.j  H  ddiug, containing,  or  embracing  much : 
of  Alfred  for  a  while  «avfd  the  country  from  their  op-‘  eoas*4erate  a»es.'  ^  More,  wide;  Urge;  a»,  a  oa/*aci/«a  barU*r. 

preesions:  but  wh**n  he  was  dead. and  was  succeeded  by  | — .A  seeking,  solicitation,  or  effort  to  obtain.  — Extensive:  comprehensive;  able  to  take  a  broad  view 

a  race  of  princes  inferior  to  himself,  the  iiHtiMQ  liei-Hme  CAii'va,H^«*r*  a.  One  who  stdicits  vote«,  or  goes  about  of  things :  capable  of  great  designs;  as.  a  capaeiou4 

less  able  to  make  an  effectual  r»^Htance,  l*ecaftie|  to  make  interest. — One  who  examines  the  ntnrns  tor  a  min  i, 

settled  in  many  portions  of  the  island,  tribute  w:is  l^aid!  public  <>ffic«r :  a  scnitineer. 

to  them,  aiul  finally,  in  the  person  of  C,  one  of  the  C'an  ville.in  /L<^}aKU.  a  post-village  of  Ne<«l»o  co. 
greatest  mt*n  in  the  line  of  this  n«»rthern  wuereignty.  Can'y,  a.  j^SeeCA3»E.J  Comdatmg  of  canes ;  having  caoes 
they  accomplished  that  which  they  bad  so  baig  d<¥are«l,t  m  plenty, 
the  entire  •subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe«*p|e,  and  — M.oie  of  canes. 

theextiiictioiuforatime.of  the  Angl«eSax-«n.<**verefgniy.  I'any  Hollow,  in  TTr^'iud,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

This  then  b  the  liglil  in  whieh  we  are  to  coniem|*lai€' i'aii  you.  a.  C45o?«. 

C  :  th- king  by  l*irth  and  inheritance  of  the  pe«»ple now  <'an  yon  C’lty,  in  (M'-r-ido  Terrii^rf^  m.  pjsl-office  of  Caparita  tion.  n.  .Act  of  making  capable  (x.' 

known  as  Uan'^.  Norm.nns,  and  Swedes,  and  as  the  DiaD{  Freat<>nt  co.  Capacity,  {lot  [Vr.otpactie  ;  l^t  oa;«ic»Tax. 

who  axomplished  the  w\>rk  of  his  fath<^r  ^w.-yn  in  dis-  Can  yon  City,  in  OT'e^oa,  a  p^t-'ffice  of  Grant  co  frumcapojr.  fr*»m  empu^  ^tateor  pc»werof  betngcapable 

placing  the  posterity  of  Egbert  from  the  »**v»reignty  of  A'an’yon  vl  I  ie.  in  Ojyyom,  a  vill.  of  TVvngla*  m..  on  S.j  or  captious:  power  of  containing  holding:  extent 
jingbaad.  He  re  igntd  Ibr  twenty-two  years  Iul4  to  Fork  of  Um{>qaa  Uiver,  26  m.  of  Rosehnrg:  pnp.  |  * 

A.  n.  Iu36).  during  which  period  tlie  coontry  whs  ai]Canzonc.  ikdn-z>f'n^,t  n,  *It„  from  cowtore.  to  sing' 
pea<^.  FocUtid.  of  all  his  pK<«^ioDS,  he  cho^«  (or  his '  {I^.}  A  kind  of  lync  p^m.  Adupteil.  with  some  altera- . 

tbrn.  fnim  the  |>oetry  of  the  Ttoubadoiirs.  it  f<  itiiid  its  way  ' 
into  Italy  ID  the  l-3th  century.  Iti»divMed.liketbeGreek 
strophic  i^e,  into  stanzas,  in  which  the  number  and 
place  of  rhymes  ami  metre  of  ver^  respectively  cor¬ 
respond.  The  la-<C  stanza,  commonly  shorter  than  the 
others  'the  ode  of  the  i«  called  comp^dn  or  n- 

pre*$o  (in  old  French  rcaroy>.and  consisted,  generally, 
of  a  VHledictorTad«lress  b*  the  canzone  itself.  It  receiv^ 

its  clao^ical  stamp  principally  fri>m  Dante  and  Petrarch:  _ _  _  _ _  _  _ 

■nd  with  T.«»J  and  Cbiabrera  it  began  to  deviate  from  —AbilitT :  active  p  w^r : .  lementarv  strength, 
its  strict  form. 

Lcn-z6-n^,\  n.  [It.  canmn^Ua.  dim.  of 
C'iMM'ie,  a  song.  Sr^CvJrro.]  (Mus-t  A  short  stmg.  in 
one,  two,  or  three  parts.  The  Neapolitan  C  has  two* 
strains,  each  of  which  is.  like  the  French  r<a»</fen77e.  i 
sung  twice  over.  The  ^kiiian  C.  is  in  a  kmd  of  jig-:iroe. 
with  six  or  twelve  quavers  in  the  bar.  Sometimes  both 
are  run<b^  and  rep^r  the  first  struo  for  an  ending 


usu.vt  reddence.  He  died  at  Shafteslairy.  and  was  in-| 
terre«l  at  Winchester,  the  usud  place  of  interment  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  CU  su  cei^fal  in  war,  was.  in  peace, 
humsne,  gentle,  and  religious.  William  of  .Malmesbury 
says  of  him,  that  by  hi*  piety,  justice,  and  moderation, 
he  gaine>l  the  aff-vtion  of  his  subjet-ts.  and  sn  oiiiver*Hl 
esteem  among  foreigners.  The  beautiful  little  story  of 
the  rebnke  w  hich  he  gave  to  the  fl.titery  of  bis  courtiers, 
a  story  which  it  would  be  an  anrt'asonaUe  8Ccpt^ci^m  toi 
doubt,  found  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  oblest  and  b^t  chron¬ 
icler'^  makes  his  name  and  bis  virtue  more  kitnilinr  ml 
the  English  nation  than  all  the  enoimiinm*  of  their  chron-  Canzonet, 
klers.  or  than  his  acts  of  piety  in  his  jonmey  to  ib»me. : 
and  in  the  ^undatioti  of  the  two  monaderies  of  Saint' 

Bennet  of  Holme  ami  Saint  E*jiiiand’«  Bury.  The  reigns' 
of  the  two  tons  of  C.  were  short  and  disturb^  In' 
ld41,  the  posterity  of  Egi*ert.  in  the  person  of  Edwarii. 
son  of  King  Eihelred,  regained  the  tlinme.  This  was 


Capa  clonsly.  arfr. 

Capa'oioiisiiess.  n. 

ci*  us :  largenees. 

Capaoilate.  t.<l.  To  make  able  or  capa¬ 

ble:  toenul'le:  Io  qualify. 

*'  Br  (hi*  iBsuweuoe  we  may  be  empoxixotoi  to  lAifti  (g  these 
errers."  —  l/iy4ei^ 


of  room  or  space :  —  used  in  reUtbm  Io  phy-4ml  things 
**?psee.  ooosidered  to  Irogth.  breadth,  end  thiekae**.  1  thiah. 
■ixT  be  called  —  Locke, 

The  susceptibility  of  the  mind  of  l*eiog  af¬ 
fected  by  a  particaUr  claas  of  emotions.  It  signifies 
literally  “ro'-ni  for,"  and  dem*te^  the  passive  p-wer  of 
the  mind  as  distingnUbed  fix»m  facult;;,  which  i*  active 
power.  It  is  an  aptitnde  to  receivec^-rtain  m'dificatbms 
of  onr  consci*>n*D6sa.  in  receiving  which  we  are  passive. 
The  terms  p^'wer.  facnlty.  capacity,  are  more  appro- 
priamly  applied  to  natural  th.*n  acqnired  capaliliUea, 
and  are  then  inapplicable  to  mere  habits. 


E-iwarvi.  called  the  Otnftksnr.  H  s  reign  whs  hantased.  Caoiitchine.  i.d-ot'ckin^,  n.  {C%em.\  .A  liqnid  »ab- 
by  the  D^nes  under  Sweyn.  another  son  ‘tf  C,  They  also'  stance  obttined  from  *aootcbooc  or  India-Rcbbcb.  q.  r. 
disputed  the  »«>v«TeignlT  with  Harold,  the  aon  of  Earl  Caoutehone,  '  n.  f  Br4.i  The  Indian 


Godwin,  who  assumed  the  crown  on  the  deeith  of  Ri- 
w.ird;  and  EnirUnd  might  have  suffered  much  longer 
fi*i>m  attempts  of  the  northern  chiefs.  ha>i  it  m»t  fallen 
under  the  sw^y  of  the  race  of  Norman  princes,  who 
governed  with  a  more  vigi^rons  band  than  tbit  of  the 
Anglo-Suxon  chiefs, 

Can'A'aa,  a.  Fr.  <raaera»  .*  Lat.  axnnabir.  hemp.]  A 
coarse,  nnldeai  bed  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  chiefly 
n^  to  make  sails  f*r  shipjang.  tents.  Ac. — Al:-o.  a  light 
material  woven  with  the  warp  and  woof  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  leave  Si^oare  interstices  between  them,  and  used 
by  ladies  for  tapestry  and  Berlin-wool  w«»rk. — Painter's 
canvas,  <»n  the  contrary,  is  a  nwteri  vl  of  very  close  tex¬ 
ture,  called  •*  ticking.”  It  is  generally  pnrchaseil 
stretched  on  frames  of  various  sizes,  aud  primed  with  aj 
light  neutml  gr.iv  or  dmb  tint  ready  fi*r  use.  • 

(3'iwt- 1  The  sails  of  a  ship,  taken  gen-rally.  j 

**  Se;  ererr  stitch  of  eaaew*  to  wootbe  frwheoios  wio4.**  JfscAoy- 

—a.  Made  of  canvas  ;  as.  a  oonrar  awning. 

Can  A'as.baek.  w.  )  The  AyfVya  ralUrn^rtA,  a 

sea-dn*  k  of  th**  genes  .4yf^va.  peculi  ir  t »  N.  .America, 
an  I  perha|is  the  most  *lelick»nsof  all  water-fowl.  It  t*  2 
feet  loDg.and  3feet  wid-.and  when  in  gi»od  '*rd-r  weighs 
three  pmnds.  The  l»eak  i«  large,  and  of  a  gb»**>  black  : 
the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  of  a  rich  glossy  reddish- 
chestnut  hue,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  broad 
siaceofblack  that 
covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast : 
back,  scupulou*: 
lower  part  of  the 
breast,  and  l>elly. 
white,  faintly 

marked  with  an  „  , 

infinite  naml.«- of  /-tf.  o03.  -  c».w48  Bvri  run. 
tninsveiwe  w.avy  (Jr*r*  rrUUeneria,)  I 

lines,  or  points;  wing-covert*  gray-spotted;  tail  very 
short  and  p-dnted^  legs  and  b^et  very  pale  a«h.  The 
female  i*  and  not  >o  brightly  co|or»d  as  the 

male.  These  Idrds  arrive  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
north,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and.  principally,  aa- 
semble  in  the  iinnieroiis  river*  in  the  n**iglib«»rho^  of 
Chesapeake  B»y.  AVh^n  they  first  arrive  they  are  very 
lean:  but  from  the  abnndance  of  their  favorite  f>nd. 


name  of  a  very  valuable  snbst.iDce.  called  also  Gnm-ela^ 
tic,  and,  m*»re  generally.  Ivdia-Rcbbez.  q.  r. 

C'aont'ehonc  3fineral.  a.  .An  elastic  latn- 

niinous  miorral.  n^t^mbling  caoutchouc  in  its  phy^^krtl 
properties.  A  few  itpe<nnjens  of  thi?-  snliStaDce  have 
Ireen  fuai>i  in  a  lead-mine  in  Derbyshire.  England;  and 
in  bituminous  limestone  at  Wi>idbury.  in  Connecticiit. 

Cap.  flap.i  m.  [  A.  S.  ctrppr  ;  Dnn.  rxtp  :  Ger.  koppe  ;  Fr. 
oippr,  probably  from  the  root  of  Gr.  skepao^  anciently 
kepd.  to  cover.l  A  covering  for  the  head;  the  garment 
that  covers  the  bead. 

••  Here  U  (be  cop  ysor  worship  did  bespeak  ** — Shtxke. 

— An  ensign  of  a  certain  dignity  ;  ms,  a  cudimil's  cup. 

*  Hearr  the  Fifvb  did  MmedBe*  propbecT, 
ir  oBoe  l>e  cane  (o  be  a  eardibal. 

He'd  make  hi*  e^^co-eqaal  wicb  (be  crowa.” — Shake. 


**  A  caB5e  with  «*ch  capoeiuee  emdaed. '  ^  Ztidbrnere. 

— Outward  condition,  state,  circumstuDccs,  or  character; 
as.  in  the  cap-icitp  of  an  author. 

**  Tm  desire  bt  tbom^u  a*  a  friead.  aad  a*  a  iae»ber  of 
p«rLiaiueo( :  they  are  the  sane  ia  boib  cepoaXiee.  '  —  Setift. 

{Lav.i  .Ability,  p.wer.  qualificalKm.  or  compet'^ncy 
of  persons,  nataml  or  artifi  'i  d,  t«r  the  perfbmiance  of 
civil  acts  de|»ending  on  thrir  state  or  cooditi«»n  a- de¬ 
fined  or  fixed  by  law :  »*s.  the  C.  Uj  devi***.  to  beqn«ath, 
ti>  grant,  or  convey  lands,  to  D»ake  a  coutmet,  and  the 
like. 

{G*om.)  The  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

OxfHicitp  for  Experiment  'hows  that  different 

quantities  of  heat  are  reqnired  to  raise  different  bf»«lie* 
to  the  same  temperature,  and  thoee  sul«'tances  which 
require  the  largest  quantiry  of  beat  to  be  rniio-d  to  h 
given  temparature  arc  said  to  have  the  gresitestoapacifjr 
for  heat.  —  See  He.4T. 

Cap-a-pie.  (iap-a-pec'. t  [O.  Fr.hewd  to  foot. ^  Fnos 
bewfi  to  foi*t:  all  over;  entirely:  as,  a  knight  armed 
cap-k’-pie,  — See  Ai  M  *a. 

Caparison,  ika-par't-zrm.\  n.  ^Fr.  coparafow ;  Sp. 
caparaaon,  a  cover,  aogroentative  ^  copa,  a  cape.  Cfser- 
ing.j  The  covering  or  housing  of  a  horse:  a  cloth  or 
trapping  Uk)  over  the  saddle  or  fiimitare  of  a  horse. 

“Tbeir  horses  doch'd  wiir  riek  cap^risei*."  —iMyicm, 

— SumptQOtt»,  or  fine,  cloihiog. 

*'  Mr  hevt  fTMcs  beaealh  (be  nr  copwruoa.** —  SmMUtL 
— r.  a,  [Fr.  c*zparapp«a^.j  To  cover  with  a  cloth,  as  a 
h'*rj-e. 

**  The  steed*  coparUoned  with  parple.  stand.**  —  l>ryir%. 


-The  top :  the  highest ;  the  uppemkost ;  as.  the  cup  of  a 
nionn  tai  n- pesik. 

**  Tk<'a  art  ibe  cop  of  all  (be  foots  alire.’  — 54ak*. 

-.A  wooden  bowl  for  contaiaing  food,  whether  solid  or 
liquid. 

-A  reverence  or  salatation,  made  by  moving  or  removing  — To  dress  finely :  to  be  attired  richly, 
the  cap.  (O.)  ..  I  ^  r^porieoKcd  like  a  maa.~  —  Skaia. 

■S^ld  i^  want  of  a  or  a  eriosesoBortailT  discompose  Capar'i!M>ne<l.  a.  *  Her.x  Applied  to  a  war-bOTsefullv 
him?  -LEur,.^  e4^.ipp«l  (ur  the  field 

Cap'-ea!«e.  n.  A  band  lox:  a  travelling  caee. 

Cape.  a.  "Fr.  cap:  If.  capo:  Lat.  caywf.  head.] 

O'  -j.  >  The  extreme  i*oiDt  of  a  promontory,  or  erf  that 


•  Ardt.t  The  mouidingB  which  form  the  head  of  a  pier 
or  pilaster. 

(Jainrry.)  The  upp^rmoat  part  of  an  assemblage  of 
principal  or  subordinate  parts.  The  term  is  apf  lied  to 
the  capital  of  a  colnmn.  the  rtmiiceof  a  door,  the  cap¬ 
ping  or  nppr'rmo*t  member  of  thesurbase  of  a  room,  the 
band-rail  of  a  stair,  when  supported  by  an  iron  suy,  Ac. 

i  XauL*  thick,  strong  block  of  wood  with  tw»j  boles 
thn  ugh  it.  one  square  and  the  other  round,  used  io  ship¬ 
building  to  confine  together  the  bead  of  a  mast  and  the 
lower  part  of  tliat  next  aliove  it. 


portion  of  land  which  jots  out  into  the  beyond  the 
genera]  line  of  the  coa.«t:  a  lieadUnd:  as.  Oap^  Horn. 
Ou  rocky  and  moch  indented  coasts.  cai|«es  generally 
terminate  in  acute  ancles,  whence  they  are  fomefim*^ 
denominated  yMtafs.and  if  the  pTtitm  (rf  the  land  which 
projects  is  small  or  not  high,  the  ajfpeUvtion  assigned 
to  it  in  Englan  I  i<  ness,  aa  Sbeerwdis  ;  in  bcuUand.  aiuJZ. 
a*  the  MuJl  of  Galloway. 


artful  methods  of  gaining  a  man's  affecrions, 

-r.  o-  To  cover ;  to  cover  the  mp  ..r  end. 

**  Tbe  M»e*  oezt  (be  jriat  are  empped  vitb  a  fmooch  eartilagi 
BOO*  *«bs(aa€e.**  —  Drrhom. 


they  l>erome  fat  alH'-ut  Novenil»er.  Th'^excelleijce  of  the  _  .  .  . 

fle-ih  of  th**  C.  H.  can**-*  th**m  to  l»e  much  sought  after  o  ep  «*  a  cap. 

for  the  market.  wli**re  they  alwny*  command  a  high  price.  “  -TBriiBes  te  cop  owe  a»o«ber.**  — 

Can'Taw-clini l>er«  n.  A  sailor;  one  who  g>es  aloft  to  furnish  with  a  cap;  a.*,  to  eapa  mu*ket. 

furt  and  handle  miK  — render  or  make  complete :  to  give  the  finishing  point 

Can'vaaw,  r.  a.  '0.  Fr.  co»ina^*aJ3tcr.  from  Eat  cannahis.  to;  to  con<afnmate:  as,  to  cap  a  joke, 

hemp.]  To  sift  something,  a*  if  through  canvas;  to  *•  There  i»  aa  »«bov  of  ««r«.  wbo*  I  wowldderire  Wb  U  read, 
search:  to  examine:  to  scrutinize. 

^1  have  canraseed  (be  mailer  with  ail  possible  dilicetKe.** 

iroodward.! 


iGhm)  riipofatannon.  Sw  Ap»os.— Oip  "/a  ■nu-_The  neck-piece  of  »  cl.ak  or  co«t  that  cotcts  the  fboul 
ket.  Ac.  S^'e  pEZcrssTOjr-cvP.  ^  policeman's  cape, 

np  <■/  .V^inPmancf  I  HM  The  Cap  of  State  carried  He  ™  clotaed  i.  m  rote  of  fiae  bUct  cloU  -iU  .leere. 

before  the  Engii«h  sovereigns  at  their  coronacion.  —  To  »  cope.’  —  Beam, 

***°  adopts  deecriptien  of  wine  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
‘  “  ----  ..a.-  .  resemMinc  inferior  sherry. 

— •*.  I.  *..ViaM  To  head  towards ;  as.  the  schooner  capes 
north-east  by  north- 

Cape^  Asrul  haw.  the  most  sonthem  point  on  the  coast 
ol  .Africa,  E.  of  ih*-  Tape  of  Good  H  *pe :  LaL  34®  61'  3«/* 
S.,  Lon.  19®.V'.'5f>''E 

Cap<^  .kl  'b^rt,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ellesmere  Icland.  on 
jiaiiih  *  .«-.Dnd:  Lat.  79^  3/  N^  Lon.  ;S®  W. 

C'ape  Alexan'der*  at  the  entrance  of  Pease  Strait, 
on  N.  coast  of  British  America;  Lat.  fib®  66'  N.;  Lon. 
106P  46'  W. 

To  cap  verses.  To  name  alternately  verses  beginning  Cape*  .Al  fred,  the  S.E  extremity  of  Tictoria  Land 
with  a  particular  letter.  —  JahmoH.  )  on  Victoria  Strait;  Lat.  69®  49' N. ;  le>n.  101®  20*  W. 


before  he  veatare*  at  cw^^ia^  eharaeters.'  —  Attrrhorf. 
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Aii'dorHoii,  at  the  entrance  of  Behring's  Straits 
on  the  E.  pi)int  of  the  Uluinl  of  St.  I>jiwrence;  Lat.  t»3° 
N. ;  Lon.  168°  30'  W. 

Cnpe  on  thecojist  of  Newfoundland  ;  Lat. 

47^^  54'  N.;  Lon.  17'  \V. 

Cape  Ailll«  in  Mussachuaetfs,  the  E.  extremity  of  Essex 
CO.,  31  in.  N.  K.  by  E.  of  Boston  ;  Lat.  42*^  3S'  18"  N. ;  L'>n. 
70®  34' 42"  \V.  Thatchers  Island,  ahont  2  in.  E  <)f  the 
eoutliern  point,  forms  the  nortliern  limit  of  Masaaclm- 
eetts  Pay,  up»»n  wliich  are  2  fixed  liglits,  )^of  a  ni.  apart, 
and  00  It-  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Cap<*  Alliio,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  N.  Somerset,  at  the 
entrance  of  Peel  Sound ;  Lat.  74®  5'  N.;  Lon.  95®  VV. 

*'ape  Ar'aift'O,  in  Orrg'ni.  See  Au.\go. 

C'»pe  All  iariiH.  in  MU^ouri^  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
CO.,  on  Mississippi  River,  67  m.  Iroin  St.  Louis.  PVp.  66. 

Cape  Rii'rin;;,  at  tlie  entrance  of  Pu.s.seir8  Gulf,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Wollaston  L;ind;  Lat.  70®  N.;  Lon.  117® 
20'  W. 

Cape  Bfir'row,  in  the  N.  of  British  America,  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  Lat.  5'  N.:  Lon.  Ill®  W. 

Cape  Batll'lirst.  in  British  America,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean:  Lat.  70®  3U'  N.;  Lon.  127®  30'  W. 

Cape  Ifiea'ta,  on  S.  coast  of  llayti :  Lat.  17®  42'  X.; 
Lon.  71®  20'  W. 

Cape  Beau'fort,  a  headland  of  Alas^ka;  Lat.  69®  N.; 
Lon.  163®  W. 

Cape  Beaufort,  a  headland  of  British  America,  on 
E.  of  Cofkhurn  Gulf;  Lat.  67® 40'  N.;  Lui.  96®  W. 

Cape  Bex'ley,  a  lieadland  in  the  N.  of  British  Amer¬ 
ica;  Lat.  61»®N.;  Lon.  114®  45' W. 

Cape  Bird«  the  S.  extremity  of  N.  Somerset,  on  Victo¬ 
ria  Strait:  Lat.  71®  53' N. ;  Lon.  95®  W. 

Cape  Blaii'eo  de  Santa  ^laria,  on  W.  coast  of 
Oili  foriiia :  Lat.  29®  2S'  N.;  Lnn.  115®  20'  W. 

Cape  Blaiieo«  or  Oxford,  in  S.W.  of  Orfignn  TVrri- 
tory.'lb  in.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Rogue  River;  Lat.  42® 
40'  N. :  Lon.  ahont  124®  45'  W. 

Cape  Bo'liis  Head,  in  Ireland^  a  headlaml  on  the 
N  \V.  of  the  entrance  into  Balliuaskelligs  Bay;  Lat. 
51®48'N.;  Lon.  10®  15'  W. 

Cape  Bon.  or  H\s  Adder,  the  northernmost  point  of 
Africa,  on  the  Mi*diterranean,  58  m.  N.E.  of  Tunis;  Lat. 
37®  4'  20"  N. :  Lon.  10®  53'  35"  E. 

Cape  Roiiavi.s'ta,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
forming  the  S.E.  limit  of  a  hay  of  the  same  name;  Lat 
4S®  42'  N.;  Lon.  53®  8'  W.  It  has  a  light-house. 

Cape  Breton,  (hrit'un.')  a  large,  irregularly  sh.aped 
island  of  British  Ainericjv,  8ei)arated  fntm  the  N.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  wliicli  prov.  it  is  a  part,  by  a  nar- 
nov,  navigable  channel.  It  forms  the  S.E.  houndary  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  atul  lies  hetweeu  45®  27'  and 
47®  4'  N.  Lat..  and  59®  4  *'  and  61®  38'  W.  la>n.  Area, 
ahont  4,000  8i|.  m.  The  island  has  many  fine  harbors; 
that  of  Sydney,  on  the  E.  cojist,  being  one  of  the  best  in 
the  prov.  Louishourg,  once  so  famous  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  lies  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  islaml.  The  climate 
of  C.  7?.  is  subject  to  cousideralile  extremes;  the  mean 
summer  heat  is  said  to  be  80®  Fahr.,  while  in  winter  20® 
below  zero  is  not  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  cold. 
This  island  possess»-8  strata  of  coal  in  sui  li  plenty,  that 
it  is  believed  tliere  is  enough  to  snpiily  the  world  f»)r 
centurio;  gypsum  ami  sih  are  also  largely  f»>und.  The 
vegetable  products  resemble  those  of  C-mada.  The  e.x- 
ports  consist  chiefly  <»f  timber  to  Groat  Britain,  fish  to 
the  W.  Indies,  coal  to  tlie-U.  States,  and  corn.  Oip. 
Sydney.  The  French  fl^^t  colonized  tliis  island  in  1712, 
hut  it  was  taken  from  tle-m  by  tie*  English  in  1745, 
under  whose  rule  it  has  since  remained.  rt>p.  in  1871, 
75,483. — The  most  E.  co.  ot  C.  />’.  i>laud  and  Nova  Scotia.' 

Cape  Biil'leil,  to  the  S.  of  N.  Devon,  and  W.  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound;  Lat.  74®  2'>' X. :  Lon.  85®  VV. 

Capo  Ry'ain  ^tlartiei.  in  Prince  William’s  Land,  at 
the  N.W.  extremity :  Lat.  75°  35' N. :  L(»n.  77®  W. 

Cape  Caiiav'oral.  in  Fi'rila^aw  the  E  coast,  135  in. 
S.E  of  St.  Augustine,  has  a  revolving  li::ht  in  a  tower 
65  feet  high  :  Lat.  2S®  27'  X. :  Lon.  SO®  33'  VV*. 

Cape  Caii'HO,  or  Can'Moau,  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  S.E. 
extremity;  Lat.  46®  17'  N.;  liOii.  61®  W. 

Capo  Catoclio',  in  Central  America,  a  headland-form¬ 
ing  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  peiiiasula  of  Yucatan; 
Lat.  21®  36'  N. :  Lon.  87®  6'  W. 

Cape  i'liarlos,  in  Labrador,  on  the  mwthern  coast, 
and  at  tin*  entrance  of  tlio  Str.iils  of  Bellcisle ;  Lat.  52® 
15'  X.:  Lon.  55®  20'  W. 

Capo  Charles,  in  yirginia,  in  the  S.  part  of  North¬ 
ampton  co,  25  m.  N.X.E.  of  Norfolk.  There  is  a  light¬ 
house,  showing  a  revolving  light  on  the  N.  end  of  Smitirs 
Island,  about  66  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea ;  Lat,  37° 
3'N.  ;  Lon.  76®  2' W. 

Cape  Cllla:'iioef«,  or  CuioMToa.  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
promontiu'v  at  the  IunmI  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  Lat.  47® 
24' N.:  Lou.  64®  37' W. 

Cape  Chlicrieig'll,  iu  Labrador,  a  liemlland  at  the 
entrance  of  limisou's  Straits;  l>at.  60®  12'  N.;  Lon.  65® 
25'  W. 

Cape  Clmrell'ill.  in  British  America,  a  headland  on 
the  W.  shore  ot  Hudson's  Bay ;  Lat.  58®  4S' N.;  Lon.  93® 
12'  W. 

Cape  Clar'eiice,  a  headland  at  the  nt>rthern  extreni- 
itv  of  Jones's  Sound,  Bafliii's  Bay;  Lat.  76®  40' N.;  Lon. 
77®  4.0'  W. 

Cape  Clar'eiioe,  In  N.  Stmierset,  a  headlaml  in  N.W. 
part,  at  the  entr.ince  of  Barrow's  Straits;  Lat.  73®  50' 
N.;  Lon.  90®  10'  W. 

Cape  C'lear,  a  hold  promontory,  rising  409  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  .side  of  Clare  Island,  near 
the  \\'.  extremity  of  St.  George’s  Cliannel,  and  about  7 
m.  S  E.  from  Baltimore,  co.  Cork,  Ireland.  Adjoining 
the  Capo  is  a  light-house  of  tho  first  class,  witli  revolv¬ 
ing  lights,  having  tlie  lantern  elevated  455  feet  above 


the  level  of  the  sea.  The  light-honse  is  in  Lat.  51®  26' 
3"  N.,  Lon.  9®  29'  30"  W.  This  is  the  point  from  which 
sliips  leaving  St.  Gcvigc's  Channel  for  the  W.  usually 
take  th’*ir  departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer  making 
it  their  landfall. 

Capo  CockUurn,(fc6'?wm,)  a  headland  on  the  north¬ 
ern  jiarl  of  British  America:  Lat,  68®50'N. ;  L«ui,  115®  W, 

C’apo  Cotl^a  sandy  peninsula  forming  the  S.E.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Massachusetts,  co.  Barn.stable,  and  enclosing  Cape 
Ci>d  Bay  on  tlie  S  and  £.  It  is  about  05  tn.  long,  and 
varies  trom  I  to  20  m.  wide.  The  N.  extremity  is  called 
Jiace  /bmL  on  which  is  a  revolving  light  155  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  Lat.  42®  3'  40"  N.;  Lon.  70®  14'  48" 
VV’.  The  ljght-hou.se  (Xilled  Cape  (b//  is  a  fixed  light  on 
tlie  Clav  Pounds  (Highlands),  200  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  Lat.  42®  2'  24"  N.,  Lon.  70®  4'  18"  W.  Tliough 
a  sandy  district,  the  cape  is  no  barren  waste;  its  nu¬ 
merous  bays  furnish  many  harbors,  and  about  these  are 
pleasant  and  tliriviiig  villages  of  intelligent  and  enter- 
ju  isi ijg  people.  —  See  B.\rnst.\ble. 

Cape  Corboriie,  in  the  southern  part  of  V’ictoria 
Lau<l,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  Lat.  68®  50'  N.;  Luu.  105® 
W  W. 

C'upc  Col'oiiy.  See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Colu'bermere,  in  the  S.VV’  part  of  Ellesmere 
Island,  in  Batfin's  Bay :  Lat.  77®  5' X.;  Lon  75®45'V\’. 

Cape  Coni'fort,  a  lieadland  of  Southampton  Island, 
in  Hudson's  Bay;  Lat.  64®  55'  N.;  Lon.  82®  30'  W. 

Cape  i'oino'riii«  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Hin- 
do.staii ;  Lat.  8®  5'  N.,  Lon.  77®  37'  E.;  so  low  that  from 
the  deck  of  a  largo  ship  it  is  not  disceruible  above  the 
distance  of  12  to  16  m. 

Cape  Coiieep'tioii,  in  California,  the  S  VV’.  extrem¬ 
ity  t)f  Santa  Barbara  co.;  Lat.  34®  26'  N.;  Lon.  about 
120®  25'  W. 

<'ape  i’orrieii'tes,  on  the  S.VV.  coast  of  Mexico ;  Lat. 
2U®22'N.;  iam.  105®35' VV. 

Cape  Corrieii'tes,  a  headland  near  the  S.VV’.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Cuba;  Lat.  21®  45'  N.;  L<m.  84®  30'  VV. 

Cape  Cruz,  ou  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba;  Lat.  19®  47'  N.; 
Lon.  77®  42'  W. 

<’ape-<la-Ro'ca,  the  most  western  headland  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  with  a  light-liouso  am)  fort,  30  m.  from  Lisbon. 

C’ape  Beii'bi^h,  {din'be,)  in  Alaska,  on  W.  coast, 
funning  tho  extremity  <»f  a  peninsula  in  Norton  Sound; 
Lat.  64®  17'  N.;  Lon.  161®  53'  W. 

Cape  Besola’Iion,  in  Greenland,  is  the  S.VV’.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Xuiiar-Soak  Island;  Lat.  60®  50' N. ;  Ix)n. 48®  50' W. 

Cape  I>i'amoii<l,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  at  the  confluence 
ot  tlie  St.  Charles  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  being  the 
extremity  of  a  promontory  333  feet  above  the  river,  upon 
which  stumls  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

<’ape  ill  British  America,  on  the  channel  leading 

from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Hudson's  Strait;  Lat.  62®  45'  N.; 
Lon.  79®  VV. 

i’ape  I>i$4appoint'nieitt,  in  Washington  Territory, 
at  S.VV’.  extremity  of  Pacific  co.,  near  the  entrance  of 
Columbia  River:  Lat.  46®  12'  N..  Ixin.  124®  15'  VV. 

Cape  in  Greenland,  ou  tho  E.  coast;  Lat. 

60®  30'  N.,  Lon.  44®  30'  VV. 

C'ape  Diid'ley  a  promontory  on  the  VV’.  coast 

of  Greeiilaml :  i/it.  70®  15'  X.,  Lon.  69®  7'  VV. 

i’ape  l>uii'da«,  tlie  N.  extremity  <*f  Prince  of  VVale.s 
Land,  at  W .  entrance  of  Baring  Channel;  Lat.  74°  N., 
Lon.  100®  W. 

Catpe  projecting  from  Grinnell  Land 

int(»  Smith  Strait  :  Lat  7b®  44'  N  ,  Lon.  77°  5'  W. 

Cape  I>y'er,  in  VV.  of  Prince  of  Wales  Laml,  at  the 
entrance  of  Ommanuey  Bay;  Lat.  73®  20'  N.;  Lou. 
lOlO  30'  W, 

Cape  on  S.E.  coa.sst  of  Prince  E<lward 

l>laml.  at  the  entrance  of  Egmont  Bay;  Lat.  46®  28'  N., 
Lou.  tM®  10'  VV'. 

Cape  Eliz'abetti,  in  ^^aine,  6  m.  S.  by  K  of  Port- 

I. iml.  Ou  this  headland  arc  two  light-houses,  about  300 
yards  apart,  with  lights  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  Lat  43®  33'  36"  N.,  Lon.  70®  11'  36"  W. 

4’Hpe  Eliz'abett).  in  J/am#’,  a  township  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co..  2  III.  S.  of  Portland  :  pop.  5,106. 

Cape  Klizabetli  Repot,  in  Maine,  a  po.st-viIlage 
of  Cumberland  cr).,  2  m.  S.  of  Portland. 

Cape  Fair'wetiilier,  on  VV.  coast  of  N.  America; 
Lat.  58®  55'  N.,  Lon.  138®  W. 

Capo  Falne,  on  tlie  coast  of  Central  America;  Lat. 
15®  1.3'  X.,  Lon.  83®  22'  VV. 

Cape  Fare,  in  Missmtri,  a  village  of  Taney  co.,  160  m. 
8.S  W.  of  JctliTson  City. 

Cape  Fear,  the  S.  p(»int  of  Smith’s  Island,  A’.  Caro- 
Una.  About  1  in.  from  the  shore  stands  Bald  Head 
Light-honse.  which  with  a  light  is  90  tect  high,  and  is 
UO  tect  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Lat.  33®  48'  N.,  Lon. 
77®  37'  W. 

Cape  Fear  Kiver,  in  N.  Carolina,  the  name  given 
to  the  Haw  ami  Deep  rivers  after  their  junction.  Cape 
Fear  River  flows  into  the  Atlantic  near  33®  55'  N.  Lat. 
and  78°  5'  W.  Lon.,  by  two  cliaiinels  separated  by 
Smith's  Islam).  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  120  m. 
from  its  mouti),  up  to  Fayetteville. 

CapeH^iie,  Baptiste  IIONOKf;  Raymond,  ikap-feeg,)  a 
very  prolific  French  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

II.  at  M.arseilles.  1801.  He  has  pnaluceil  npwanls  of  100 
volumes,  but  few  of  them,  if  any,  will  survive  their 
author. 

4’tipo  FiiiiMtl^re,  in  France,  dcp.  Finlst4*re,  is  the  most 
W.  headland  of  France ;  Lat.  48®  2U'  N  ,  Lon.  4®  50'  W. 

<'ape  FiiisMtrrre'.in  Spain,  the  most  W.  headland  on 
tlie  coast  of  Galicia ;  Lat.  42®  54'  N.,  Lon.  9®  16'  VV. 

C’apr  Flat'fory,  in  Washingtnn  Territory,  a  high 
jiromontory  in  X.W.  extn*mity  of  Lewis  co.,  hoiindeil 
by  the  Straits  of  Juan  da  Fuca  on  tlie  N.E.,  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean  on  S.W. ;  Lat.  48®  45'  N.,  Lon.  124®  30'  W. 


Cnp^  Flin'dors,  N.  America,  in  Kent  Peninsula,  at 
tlie  entrance  of  Coronation  Gulf;  Lat.  68®  15'  N.,  Lain. 
109®  15'  VV. 

Capo  Flor'ida,  in  Florida,  the  E.  point  of  Key  Bis- 
cayno,  330  m.  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Augustine. 

<’apo  Foul'wealhor,  in  Oreg  on  Territory,  the  N.W, 
ot  Benton  co. ;  Lat.  44®  45'  N  ,  Lon.  124®  15'  VV’. 

C'ape  Fox,  on  N.  coast  of  Anticosti  Island;  Lat.  49® 
22'  N.,  Ixm.  62®  10'  W. 

Cnp<^  Fraiik'liii,  at  S.W.  extremity  of  Kent  Penin¬ 
sula,  on  Dease  Strait :  Lat.  68®  40'  N.,  Ix>n.  109®  VV. 

Cape  Fre<l'eriek  Vll.,  in  N.  of  Pnidhoe  Island,  N. 
of  Smith's  Sound ;  Lat.  79®  40'  N.,  Lon.  70®  15'  VV’. 

C’ape  Freels,  on  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  Lat.  49® 
38'  N.,  Lon.  53®  W. 

C'ape  Fullerton,  on  Hudson’s  Bay ;  Lat.  64®  10'  N., 
Lon.  88®  20'  VV. 

Cape  CiJar'ry,  in  the  S.  of  N.  Somerset,  forming  the 
S.  boundary  of  Creswell  Ihiy;  Lat.  72®  23' N.,  Lon.  8^ 
30'  W. 

Cape  Cias'pt^,  in  prov.  of  Qneliec,  a  headland  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Lat.  48®  45'  N.,  Loii.  64°  10'  VV’. 
It  i.s  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Bay  ©f  Gaspe,  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

C'ape  C*irardeau',  in  Missouri,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  ou  the  Mississippi  River.  Area,  875  sq.  m.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  drained 
by  Apple  Creek:  surface  nearly  level ;  soil  rich  and  ex¬ 
tensively  ciiltivat**<i.  Cap.  JjicUson.  Peg^.  17,5.t8. 

— A  post-village  ami  townsliip  of  tlie  above  co.,  on  the 
.Mississiiipi  Kiver,  45  ni.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River ;  pop,  of  the  township,  5,236. 

C'apo  Ora'oiaM-n-Ri'OH,  a  headland  on  the  Mos¬ 
quito  cuaiit,  in  Central  America ;  Lat.  14®  55'N.;  Lon.  83® 
15'  VV. 

C'apo  CiSriin'in^ton,  on  £.  coast  of  Labrador;  Lat. 
58®  55'  N. ;  Lon.  45'  w. 

C’apo  Ciiuar'dnfui,  the  most  E.  point  of  Africa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Ikib-el- Mandeb;  Lat.  11®  50'  N.; 
Lon.  51®  20'  E. 

C'apo  llal'kott,  in  Alaska,  a  headland  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  hounding  Harrison  Bay  ou  the  VV’. ;  Lat.  70®  48' 
N.;  Lon.  151®  55'  W. 

C’apo  llain'iltoii,  on  the  W.  coast  of  VV’ollaston  Land, 
ill  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  Lat.  68®  30'  N. ;  Lun.  1  It®  StF  VV’. 

C’apo  Ilar'tly,  on  N.  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Lund,  at 
the  entrance  of  Baring  Channel ;  Lat.  73®  56'  N.;  Lon. 
97®  30'  VV. 

Capo  Ifath'orfon,  the  VV.  extremity  of  Priidlioe 
Inland,  in  Smith  s  bound  ;  Lat.  78®  30'  N. :  J.on.  75®  30'  VV. 

C’apo  llat'toraM,  on  the  E.  of  jV.  Carolina,  ami  120  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Cajie  Henry.  About  m  from  the  point 
of  the  cape  is  a  light-honse  wliich  is  95  ft.  ahuve  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  35®  14'  N. ;  L<>!i.  75®  30'  VV. 

C’apo  Ilay'liou,  (formerly  C.APK  Fkancais  and  Cape 
Hkmit,)  a  seaiM*rt  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Island  of 
llayti.  It  has  the  sah-st  harbor  of  the  island.  Ptrp.  Per- 
liaps  10, (>00.  Lat.  19®  40'  N.:  Lon.  69®  54'  VV. 

C'apo  Ifonlo'pon,  on  the  E.  coa.st  of  Delaware,  and 
on  tho  S.VV.  of  the  entrance  into  Delaware  Buy,  13  m. 
S.S.VV.  of  Cape  May.  On  it  is  a  fixeil  light  182  ft.  above 
the  level  <d  the  sea.  Lat.  38®  47'  N. :  Lon.  75®  5'  30"  VV. 

C’ape  Iloiiriot'ta  Marla,  in  British  America,  the 
diviiling  line  on  the  VV.  between  Hudson  and  James 
Bays  ;  Lat.  55®  10'  N. ;  Lon.  82®  30'  VV. 

C'apo  lloii'ry,  on  the  X.E.  coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  S. 
emrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  12  m.  S.  by  VV.  of  Cape 
Charles;  Lat.  36® 56'  N.;  I^ori.  76®4'  VV.  On  it  is  a  fixed 
light,  120  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 

C'apo  Hope  A<lvaiieo',  a  headland  of  British 
America,  on  lludsou's  Straits.  Lat.  61®  45'  N.;  Lon. 
72®  10'  VV. 

C’apo  Horn,  a  famous  promontory  of  S.  America,  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  the  S.  extremity  of  that  continent. 
In  point  of  fact,  however.  Cape  Horn  does  not  belong  to 
the  continent,  hut  to  a  small  island  of  the  same  name, 
the  most  S.  of  tlie  Terra  del  Fiiego  group,  separated 
from  the  continent  by  tlie  straits  of  Magellan,  or  Ma- 
gi'lhaens.  Cape  Horn  is  the  most  S.  point  of  the  island  ; 
and  is  high,  l»hick,  precipitous,  di-siitute  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  having  a  most  desolate  n})pi*arance.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  VVendolI,  it  l'<  in  Lat,  59®  29'  21"  S  ,  Lon.  (J®  14' 
VV.  Male>pina  places  it  in  Lat  55®  68'  3u"  S.,  Lon.  67® 
21'  15"  V\’.  The  dangers  attemling  theiliuibling  of  Cape 
Horn  have,  in  con.sequenceof  the  iinprovements  in  navi¬ 
gation,  been  very  greatly  diminished.  The  c<iast  may 
be  approached  with  comparatively  little  danger;  the 
water  being  deep,  and  free  from  either  rocks  or  slioals. 
Different  opinions  are  eiitertaim*d  as  to  the  proper  sea¬ 
son  for  passing  the  Cape.  Captain  Hall  prefers 

the  summer  (that  is  the  Avinfer  of  the  X.  hemisphere), 
on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  day,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  fewness  of  icebergs  and  floating  masses  of 
ice,  which  are  always  dangerous. 

C'ape  iMakel'la,  a  headland  of  Boothia  Felix,  in  Brit¬ 
ish  America;  Lat.  69®  26'  N.;  Lon.  93®  51'  VV. 

C’ape  IsaUeFIa.  in  the  E.  part  of  Ellesmere  Island,  at 
the  entrance  to  Smith's  Sound;  Lat.  78®10'N.;  Lou. 
78®  VV. 

C'ape  Inland  C’ity,  in  Jersey,  on  Cape  Island. 
Cape  May  co.,  luO  m.  S.S.E.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in  the  U.  States. 
Permanent  pop.  about  806. 

C'tipe  Jer'^iiiil,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  llayti,  18  m.  E. 
ol  Donna  Maria  Cape;  Lat.  18®  16'  N. ;  Lon.  74®  12'  VV. 

C’aipe  I^a'ter,  in  the  S.VV’.  of  Cockhurn  Island,  on  tho 
Gulf  of  Bot*tliia  ;  Lat.  71®  53'  N.;  Lon.  9u®  V\', 

C’Jipe  Kaye,  a  promontory  in  the  VV.  of  Cockhurn 
Lland.  N.  of  Fitzgerald  Bay;  Lat.  72®  30'  N.;  Lon. 

9  ;®  30'  w. 

C'a'peJ,  n.  {Mining.)  A  stone  composed  of  quarts, 
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Bcnorl,  and  hornblende,  u«u:dly  or.ciirring  in  one  or 
both  Walls  of  a  lode,  end  more  frequently  accompanying 
tin  than  copper  ores. 

Cape  I^ady  Fraiik'liii,  a  bead-land  on  S.W.  of 
Wollaston  Land,  at  the  entrance  of  Dolphin  and  Union 
straits:  Lat.  68°  30'  N  :  Lon.  113°  W. 

Cape  la  Ha;;:ue,  a  promontory  of  France,  forming  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  peninstila  of  C<itentin.  dep. 
Manche.  It  juts  into  the  English  Channel,  oppo.site  the 
Island  of  .\lilernf*y. 

Capft  la  often  confoumled  with  Cape  la 

Hague,  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  same  penlnsnla. 
Here  the  French  were  defeated  in  1692  by  the  united 
English  and  Dutch  fleets, 

Cap'elaii,  C^PBUJt,  Cvpliv,  n.  {Z»oL)  The  MaHotus 
vHlo.nin  or  Gi'oealanlicufiy  a  small  fish  very  abundant  on 
the  coast  of  flreenland,  chiefly  us«hI  as  bait  for  cod. 

Cape  Fean*  or  Loop  II  <m  \N .  ct^ust  of  Ireland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lliver  ^lianiion  ;  Lat.  62°  32'  N. ;  Lon. 
9°  4')'  W. 

Cape  Ijew'iH,  in  the  W.  part  of  Greenland,  on  Baffin's 
Bay:  Lat.  76°  36'  N.:  Lon.  58°  4U'  W. 

Cape  Ijiii's;‘iietta,  a  head-land  of  European  Turkey, 
2.2  >0  feet  high.  It  forms  the  termination  of  the  CVa’- 
nmea,  or  .\crocoraunian  .Mountains,  and  bound.'*  the  E. 
entratic  *  into  the  A'lri  itio. 

Cape  kN'buni,  on  the  W.  coast  of  extending 

into  the  Folar  Sea;  Lat.  69°  6'  N. :  Lon  lG'i°  22'  \V. 

Capel'la,  n.  (Aatron.)  A  bright  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  on  tl»e  left  shoulder  of  Auriga.  C.  i.s  also  called 
Cupra,  or  the  s’te-goaf^  a  name  also  somoiiines  given  to 
Cipriorn.  The  poets  fable  C.  to  be  Anialthea's  goat, 
which  suckled  Jupiter  in  Ids  intaiicv. 

Cap'ellet,  n.  [Fr.  cap  /«^.]  {Firriev/.)  A  swelling  on 
the  point  of  a  horse's  elhfiw,  rKsemhItng  a  wen. 

Cape  Ijook'oiit*  in  Hudsons  Biy;  Lat.  55°30'N.; 
Lon.  about  85  4'F°  W. 

Cape  I^aokout.  E.  of  N.  CimUna,  8.5  m.  S.W.  of 
Cipe  llatteras,  has  a  light  luOft.  high;  Lat.  34°  37'  N., 
Lon.  76°  33'  W. 

Cape  Ijookout,  in  Oregon  Te.rriton/,  and  E.  of  Yam¬ 
hill  CO.:  Lat.  46°  30'  N. :  Lon.  121°  W. 

Cape  Louis  Ptlilippe«  in  the  S.  of  Wollaston  Land 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Lat.  68°  3*6'  N.;  Lon.  10.#°  36'  \V. 

Cape  ^al'abar.  at  theS.E.  extremity  of  Missachu- 
:  Lat.  41°  3t'  X.,  Lon.  69°  56'  W. 

Cape  -If  ay,  in  a  county  at  the  S.  extremity 

of  the  State:  area,  266*89  sq  m.  It  is  l>oiiti*led  E.l»y  the 
Atlantic.  W.  by  Delaware  B  ly.  and  p  »rtly  by  Xnckahoo 
Or^ek.  Its  soil  is  alluvial,  ami  siirfice  level.  A  b  *ach. 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  coa-st.  and  Cjjver-Ml  with  gniss 
to  the  width  of  about  2  m.,  is  jIIvi  1  ‘il  by  numerous  in¬ 
lets  through  which  the  soa  penetrates  into  the  mar.'»hes, 
and  forms  salt-water  lakes  or  lagoons.  Near  Deuuis- 
ville  is  a  deiM)sit  of  cedar  timber  of  an  indefinite  <lepth. 
which,  from  the  growth  of  veg  datlon  above  it,  is  believed 
to  be  at  ieust  2,000  years  old.  Cap.  Cape  .May  Court- 
House.  i*op.  8,:>49.  —  C\l’B  M\T,  a  hejwlland  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  N.  Jersey,  ami  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware 
Bay,  has  alight  which  revolves  once  in  three  ndnntes, 
and  is  elevate<i  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Lat.  38° 
55'  48"  N.,  L<in  74°  58'  30"  W. 

Cape  !lfay  Court-llon^e,  in  X^wJ^rseg,  a  flourish¬ 
ing  post-town,  cap.  of  Cape  May  co.,  pleasantly  situated 
in  Midille  township,  >*0  in.  8.  of  Trenton;  pop.  1.24t 

Cape  !Hel'ville,  a  pr'unonlo  y  of  Greenland,  forming 
the  W.  l>onnd ary  of  Melville  B  ly. 

Cape  -llencl^ci'no,  in  California,  near  the  S.W.  of 
Humboldt  cf).;  Lat.  40°  28'  N.:  Lan.  124°  26'  W. 

Cape  ^oii'te  Ctiri!4'ti,  on  the  N.coast  oflLtyti ;  Lat. 
19°  54'  N.;  liOn.  7l°4.6'  W. 

Cape  Napier',  in  the  S.  of  Princ©  .Albert  Land,  at  the 
entrance  of  Russell  Gulf:  L at.  70°  30'  N..  Lou  116° 40'  W . 

Cape  Netl'<lark,  in  M Unr,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 
'The  light-liouse  is  situated  on  Goat  Islam!,  and  omt  tins 
a  fixed  light  33  ft.  high ;  Lat.  43°  10'  N.,  Lon.  70°  35'  W. 

— .A  post  office  of  York  co. 

Cape  Nortli,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton:  Lit.  47°  2'  N.,  Lon.  6')°  2'»'  W. 

Cape  North,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince  Edward  T.s- 
land,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Lit.  47°  5'  N.;  Lon. 
64°  5'  W. 

Cape  North,  the  northernmost  point  of  Europe,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Magerde,  Norway.  It 
consists  of  a  long  chain  of  precipitous  rooks,  jutting  out 
into  the  sea,  about  1,200  feet  higli;  Lat.  71°  lu'  N.,  Lon. 
25°  46'  E. 

Cape  of  Ooorl  Hope,  a  celebrated  promontory  near 
the  S.W.  e.xtremity  of  the  .Africtn  continent;  Lat.  32° 
23'40"S.,  Lon.  18°  32' 25"  E.  It  was  first  discovered  by  an 
European,  Bartolomeo  de  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
in  1486.  Diaz,  however,  merely  saw  it;  the  violence 
of  the  w'inds,  the  shattered  conditimi  of  his  ships,  and 
the  turbulence  of  his  crews,  prevented  him  from  doub¬ 
ling  it:  and  these  circumstances  doubtless  induced  him 
to  name  it  Cabo  T^rmmtosn,  or“St')rmy  Cape,"  but  his 
sovereign,  John  II.  of  Portugal,  believing  it  to  be  at,  or 
near,  that  remote  extremity  <»f  Africa,  wliich  the  P»»rtu- 
gueso  had  l>«*en  so  long  endeavoring  to  reach,  designated 
it  Cabo  di  Bnrna  E<p^ronza.  of  which  the  name  we  give 
it  is  a  tran.slafion.  Vasco  de  Gamailoiihied  it  in  1497, 
after  whi<‘h  it  ('ontinued  for  more  than  a  ci  iitnry  ami  a 
lialf  to  be  indiscriminately  re.sorted  to  by  European 
navigators. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fCoLoxT  of,)  sometimes  called  C\pe 
Colony,  an  extensive  colony,  or  rather  territory,  so 
called  from  the  above  cape,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
in  8.  Africa,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the 
extremity  of  that  continent  8.  of  Lat  29°  30',  ami 
between  'l.»on.  17°  and  27°  30'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River,  N.E.  by  the  Bosuto 


Territory,  and  E.  by  Caffraria.  Area.  Estim.  at  183,286 
sq.  m.  'The  colony  has  a  coa>t'line  of  1,150  m.,  broken 
by  numerous  Itays,  the  chief  of  which  are  8t.  Helena. 
Saldanha,  and  Table  bays  on  tlie  W.,  and  Plattenburg, 
Simon's,  and  Algoa  bays,  &c.,  on-  the  8.  coast.  —  Gen. 
l)Esc.  The  whole  country  consists  of  three  great  pla¬ 
teaux  of  increasing  (devutitm,  forming  belts  of  fertile 
land,  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  These  are  intersected 
by  three  great  chains  of  mountains,  the  Lang  Klo*rp 
(or  Long  Pass),  running  E.  and  \V.;  the  GrooU  Zwartt 
Bergtn  (Great  Bla<-k  Mimntains)  reacliing  sometimes  un 
elevation  of  4,000  ft. ;  ainl  the.ViVwreW/  Gehrigtf.,  between 
Lat.  32°  and  143°,  connecting  towards  the  E.  with  the 
ISchnrrHioltrrgen  (8now  Mountains),  the  higliest  range  in 
8.  frica,  the  higliest  range  of  which  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  10.000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with 
snow  half  the  year  round.  Between  this  and  the  Si'Cond 
chain  is  the  Grmt  Aarrw,  an  aritl  desert  plain  nearly 
500  m.  long  by  lOO  bn>ad.  This,  however,  hears  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  8ahar.i,  or  Arabian  ileserts,  being  a  sort 
of  table-land,  or  elevated  basin,  thinly  covered  witli  an 
argillaceous  soil  on  a  sul)stratuin  of  r«  ck  or  gravel. 
'This  plain  is  occasionally  watered  by  mountain  torrents, 
and  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  wlude  tract 
of  country  to  the  N.  is  much  more  sainly,  liarreii,  and 
thinly  inhabited,  than  tliat  to  the  £.,  which  seems  to 
increa.so  in  beauty  and  fertility  in  proportion  as  it  is 
distant  from  the  Cape.  'The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Oringo  with  its  many  affluents,  the  Great  Berg,  the 
Eh-phant,  the  Great  Fish  Riier,  &c.  Con&i<lering  the 
great  extent  of  co;u»t.  good  harbors  are  few.  Saldanlia 
Bay,  Go  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cape  'Town,  is  by  far  the  most 
comimKlious.  —  CUni.  Healthy,  though  occasionally  hu¬ 
mid.  'Tim  mean  temp,  of  the  year  at  Cape  'Tow  n  is  about 
67^^  Fall!*.,  that  of  the  coldest  month  being  57°.  and  of 
the  hotte''t79°. — Min.&.c.  'Tin- gener.il  geological  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  country  is  that  of  a  region  of  sandstone  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  bed  of  granite.  Saltpetre,  salt,  coal,  iron,  lime¬ 
stone,  argentiferous  lejid,  and  valuable  ileposits  of  dia¬ 
monds,  are  among  the  chief  mineral  prulncts,  —  Veget. 

flora  of  the  (?ape  i.s  very  varied  and  benntiliil,  com¬ 
prising  most  Eiirojiean  flowers,  M  ith  many  of  the  richest 
exotics.  'Tinilier  t»f  merchantable  size  is  scarce.  The 
al<»e  grows  to  perfect  i«»n,  and  commands  as  iimeh  as  $100 
per  cart-load  in  Cape  'Town  market. — /.ool.  'The  zoologi¬ 
cal  chara<*ter  in  tliis  colony  is  analogtJiis  to  that  of 
Africa  generally,  though  it  possesses  some  peculiar  vari¬ 
eties  of  mammals,  as  tlie  Cape  bufl'alo  and  the  S]iring- 
boU. — Agric..,  cfo.  The  territory  suflers  generally  from 
a  want  of  water,  hence  agriculture  is  much  ^e^tril■ted  in 
its  operations;  grazing  land  is,  howevm*,  i)Iontiful.  and 
f‘*rms  pasture-farms  td'  very  large  extent.  'The  soil  in 
some  parts  is  very  fertile,  jirndiicing  grain  cri»p8  of  un¬ 
doubted  excellence.  The  vino  is  largely  cultivated,  and 
Boni'*  goo<l  growths  of  wine  art*  produced  ;  one  of  which, 
the  Con.stautia,  brings  a  liigh  price  even  in  Europe.  The 
more  tropical  varieties  of  Iruits.  and  tobacco,  are  in 
almiulance,  ami  of  excellent  quality.  Sheep-farming  is 
the  ruling  industry  of  this  territory,  and  wool  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  of  export.  —  M  ivf.  Leatlier,  rope,  hats,  Ac. — 
Erports.  Woijl,  skins,  ostrich  leathers,  8oaj>,  butter, 
wines,  flour,  salt,  ]>rovisioiis,  horses,  ivory,  wliale-oil, 
aloes,  argols,  Ac.;  while  the  imports  compri.se  East  and 
West  India  produce,  ainl  European  manufactured  g(»ods. 
Tlie  total  exports  for  the  year  1866  bore  a  gross  value 
of  $12,996,845  (gold);  the  imports,  $9,711.40.*).  —  Jnhab. 
'Tlie  aboriginal  iiihaliitants  are  ilivided  into  Hottentots 
and  Caffres.  Malay.s  and  Africanders  (the  ofl.-^j)ring  of  a 
black  mother  and  Dutch  lather)  are  numerous,  while 
the  remaining  porthm  is  composed  of  Flnglish,  Dutch, 
and  French  coloni>ts.  —  Govt.  The  executive  consists  of 
a  governor  (appointed  by  Great  Britain),  and  a  council 
also  nominated  by  tl>o  Crown.  The  legislative  power  is 
vest'd  in  a  council  (or  Senate)  of  21  members,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  of.  66  members  elected  by  the  body 
politic.  'This  colony,  formerly  the  key  of  tlie  Indian 
Ocean,  is  th«‘  station  of  both  a  large  military  and  naval 
force,  hut  the  oi»ening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  greatly 
diuiini.sln'd  ibs  political  importance. —  Chief  Towns. 
Capo  Town  (the  oap.l,  Orahamstown,  Zwellemlam. 
Hist.  In  1650,  tlie  Cape  promontory  was  colonized  by 
the  Dutch,  who  retaine<l  occupation, and  largely  extended 
their  territriry,  until  179.5*  when  the  English  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it.  In  1800,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who 
ccileil  it  to  the  English  in  1815.  yVyi. .566,158.  SeeNAT.vL. 

Ci%|>e  Fjilnias,  a  headland  of  W  Africa,  at  the  8.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  repub.  of  Liberia,  Lat.4°22'  N.,  L.7°44'  W. 

Cape  Par'r.v,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  There  are  three 
capes  of  this  name:  the  first  in  fait.  69°  N.,  Lsm.  123°  35' 
W.;  the  secomi  in  Lat.  72°  22'  N.,  Lon.  22°  2'  W. ;  and 
the  third  in  Lat.  77°  6'  N.,  I^n.  71°  23'  W. 

Capo  Por'petua,  in  Oregon  Territory^neav  the  N.W. 
point  of  Umpqua  co  ;  Lat.  44°  15'  N.,  Loii.  abt.  124°  10'  W. 

Capo  Piriar,  a  high  mass  of  rocks  at  the  S.5V.  en¬ 
trance,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  intf>  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  and  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Capo  Por'poise.  in  Maine.  24  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 
Tlie  llglit  is  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Goat  Island,  and  is  33 
feet  high  :  Lat.  43°  21'  N.,  Lon.  70°  25'  W. 

—  A  post-office  of  Y'uk  co. 

Capo  Priiioo  of  >Valos,  a  remarkable  promontory, 
tbrming  the  most  N.W.  point  of  N.  America,  in  Behring's 
Se.a;  Lat.  66° 33'  30"  N.,  Lon.  Du®  59'  10"  W.  It  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  peaked  mountain,  which  presents  a  very  bold 
face  to  the  sea.  A  very  dangerous  shoal  stretches  N.E. 
fnun  the  cape. 

Ca'por,  V.  i.  fFr.  cabre.r^  from  L.  Lat.  capra,  a  she-goat.] 
To  leap;  to  skip  or  leap  like  a  she-goat;  to  dance  frol¬ 
icsomely;  to  prance;  to  spring. 

*'  He  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend 
me  toe  money,  and  have  at  him."  —  Shake. 
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— n.  A  leap;  a  spring;  a  skip;  a  jump. 

“  The  treasurer  is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  straight  rrpe.* 

Swi/t. 

(Xaut.)  A  privateering  craft  formerly  employed  by 
tlie  Dutcli. 

I’a'por,  n.  [Fr.  cnpre\  I.at.  capparis ;  Gr.  l-apparxs ; 
Sansk.  caphdri.  ginger.]  {Bot.)  The  flower-bud  of  tho 
caper-bush.  See  Capp.vris. 

C'apo  Race*  the  8.E.  extremity  of  Newfoundland;  I>]it. 
46°  40'  N.,  Lon.  52°  54'  W. 

<’ap<*r-lmsli,  4'aper-troe,  w.  {Bot.)  See  C.^pparis. 
4'aperoailzio,  {kd-per-kilTze,)n.  \ZoiH.)  See  Grouse. 
A'apor-<*uttiii$);;,  n  Lva]iing  or  dancing  about  in  a 
fantastic  and  frolicsome  manner. 

<'apo  Koii'nel,  tlie  N.  extremity  of  N.  Somerset,  on 
Barrow  8tnut;  Lat.  74°  10' N..  Lon.  93°  15'  W. 
A’a'porer,  n.  One  who  dances  or  capers  about  nimbly. 

'■  The  tumbler's  gambol.s  some  delight  afford  j 
No  Jess  the  nimble  caperer  on  me  corA."  —Dryden. 

Cape  ileNOlii'f  ion.  a  head-land  of  Britisli  America, 
near  the  entrance  of  HmisoiTs  Strait;  I^tt.  61°  29'  N. 
Cape  River,  properly  taking  its  popular  name 

from  the  proximity  of  its  mouth  to  Capo  Oracins-a-Dios, 
on  the  E.» reach  of  the  Mosquito  shore  in  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca.  After  a  generally  N.E.  course  of  nearly  300  ni..  it 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea, about  I.at.  14°  69'  N..anii  Lfm. 
83°  11' W.,  being  navigable  for  a  consitlerable  distance 
«{)wards. 

Cnper'nanni,  (Anc.  Ger<g.)  a  city  of  Galilee  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  about  70  in.  N.  by  E.  from  Jerusalem.  It  i.s  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  8ea  of  Tilierias.  It  w'as  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  Cl'rist, 
who  describes  it  as  i/wfo  heaven.  'I’lie  place  de¬ 

rives  its  chief  interest  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentk*ned  in  the  New  'Te.^tainent.  It  was  here  that 
Jesus  f'lirist  comnnneed  h;s  jiuhlic  ministry:  and  in  its 
neiglihorhood  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount. 
Its  continued  impenitence  and  iinbeljef,  not willistaiid- 
ing  the  peculiar  opportunities  with  which  it  was  fa¬ 
vored.  led  to  the  denunciations  pronounced  against  it. 
No  town  now  exist.s  on  the  spot  wliich  is  nsnally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  C.  of  Scripture.  This  jilace  Is  now  called 
Tdl-hUn,  TU-hiint.  Trlldiown,  Tal-hnni,  or  Tel-hoohm.  nc~ 
cording  as  travellers  variously  pronounce  tlie  Arabic 
name,  nearwbich  the  rivulet  El  Eshe  empties  Itself  into 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  view  of  the  lake  from  this 
place  is  peculiarly  grand  and  inl]^res^ive.  ('.  is  now  only 
a  Bedouin  station:  but  the  former  existence  of  a  town 
of  some  iiiiport:ince  is  jiroved  by  fragments  of  bnildings, 
hewn  stone.s.  ami  broken  pottery,  strew  ed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  around.  Tlie  fbuiidatiuns  of  a  laige  and 
magnificent  edifice  may  still  be  seen:  hut  not  enough 
of  the  building  itself  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  tein- 
]>Ie  or  a  palace.  Dr.  lUihinson  inclines  to  restore  the  an¬ 
cient  traditions  wliich  identified  f’.  with  Khav  Minyth^ 
a  ruined  village  on  the  N.  b-  rder  (Jf  the  plain  of  Gennes- 
areth. 

Capo  Rob'erfNOii.  the  8.  extremity  of  Pnidhoe  Is¬ 
lam!.  in  Bafiin's  Ba>  :  Lat.  77°  35'  N.,  Lon.  72°  20'  M*. 
Cape  Romaiii'.  in  S.  Carolina.  fi\e\'y  low  point  of 
bind.  37  in.  N.K.  of  C'liai leston.  It  has  a  fixed  liglit  on 
the  K.  end  of  Great  Racoon  Key,  87].<  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  Lat.  &i°  1'  N.,  Ton.  79°  24'  W. 

Cape  Raiitaii,  or  Romano,  on  the  M’.  coast  of  Florida^ 
a  long,  low  point,  containing  mangrove  trees,  312  m.  8. 
S.W.  of  Tallahassee;  Lat.  25°  41'  N.,  Lon.  80°  5'  30"  W. 
Cape  Ro'manzon*,  on  the  W  .  coast  of  near 

tlie  entrance  to  Behring's  Straits. 

A’ape  Ro'zier,  on  the  coast  erf  U.  Canada,  in  the  Gulf 
I  ot  St.  Law’rence,  9  m.  from  Caj)©  (ia.-p^. 
<'n'per»*4aii<*o,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  sam-e  flavored  with  ca- 
j  pers,  usually  served  as  a  concomitant  to  boiled  mutton. 
I  A'a'por-toa,  n.  A  descriplion  of  black  tea. 

C'apo  Sabine,  {sah'in.)  in  the  E.  of  Ellesmere’s  Land, 
on  SmitlTs  Sound  ;  Lat.  78°  45'  N.,  Lon,  77°  30'  W. 
C’apo  Sa'ble,  in  Florida,  the  most  southern  point  of 
tlie  mainland  of  the  peninsula.  Fort  Poinsett  is  situated 
on  it.  Lat.  24°  50'  N.,  Lon.  81°  1,5'  W. 

CapeNable,  the  8.E.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia;  Lat. 
43°  26'  N.,  Lon.  65°  38'  W. 

Cape  Sable  li^lancl,  a  small  island  ofl'  the  S.W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Cape  Saint  Fraii  ei**,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  Cunception  Buy;  Lat.  47° 
48'  N..  Lon.  52°  51'  W. 

Cape  Saint  <4eors:e,  in  Florida,  the  southern  point 
of  St.  George  Island,  8.  of  Franklin  co.,  having  a  fixed 
liglit  65  feet  high;  Lat.  29°  35'  N.,  Lon.  85°  4'  VV\ 

Cape  Saint  Cieorg'e,  on  the  coast  of  New'foiind- 
latid,  at  the  entrance  to  St.  George  Ikiy ;  Lat.  48°  29'N., 
Lon.  59°  16'  W. 

Cape  Saint  <fireors*e,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  at  tliG  W.  entrance  to  a  bay  of  its  own  name;  Lat. 
42°  52'  N..  Lnn.  6*2°  51'  W. 

Cape  Saint  Janies,  the  8.  extremity  of  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte's  Islam!;  Lat.  about  52°  N.,  Lon.  131°  W. 
t'ape  Saint  John,  the  E.  point  of'Staten  Island,  oil 
the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  Lat.  54°  46'  8.,  Lon.  63° 
46'  W. 

Cape  Saint  Ijaw'rence.  the  N.  extremity  of  Cape 
Breton,  extemling  into  the  Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence;  Lat. 
47°  5'  N,,  bon.  60°  35'  W. 

Cape  Saint  Fn'eas,  the  8.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  California ;  Lat.  22°  44'  N.,  Lon.  109°  54'  W. 

Cape  Saint  Hilary,  on  the  8.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
betw'een  I’lacentia  and  St.  Mary's  Bay  ;  Lat.  46°  50' N., 
Lon.  54°  15'  W. 

t'ape  Saint  Hilary,  on  S.W.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
forming  the  8.  entnince  tc  a  bay  of  tho  same  name;  Lat, 
44°  7'  N.,  Lon.  66°  15'  W. 
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Cape  Saint  Xloh'olas,  on  the  N  W.  extremity  of 
U.iyti;  Ut,  19^  ;,i'  Lou.  73°  27'  \V. 

Cape  Siliii'bro,  on  th^S  E.  conat  of  Nova  Snitia ;  Lat. 
44°  30'  N.,  Lon.  32'  \V.  Th<*re  la  a  lifcht-house  on  it. 

Cape  San  .liito'nio,  the  W.  extretnitv  of  thu  ialund 
of  Cuba;  Lat.  21°  51 '  6"  N.  Lon  ^v4°57'2"W. 

Cape  San  Klas,  a  hoHii^buH)  on  tlie  N.  coast  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  at  the  N.W.  entrance  to  i^an  Hlas 
B  ly;  Lat.  0°  35'  N.,  L<>n.  7.S°  6S'  W. 

Cape  San  Kla^«  or  Saint  nia^.  in  Ploridcu,  a  low 
point  of  land  (‘Xtending  about  2  m  front  the  S.  coast, 
and  125  m.  S.E.  of  Pensacola.  It  lias  a  revolving  iig.  t 
65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seiu  Lat.  29°  39'  N.,  Lun. 
85°  21'  W. 

Cape  Saii'ta  Cafali'na,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Central 
America,  70  m,  S  S  W.  front  Nicaragua  ;  Lat,  10°  36'  N. 

Cape  vShaek'leton.  in  the  W.  of  Oreenhuni,  off  Baf¬ 
fin's  Biy:  L  it.  73°  45'  N.,  Lon.  56°  30'  W. 

Cape  Small  Paint,  in  Man-’,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
eutraiico  to  Kennebec  River;  Lat.  43°  40' 30"N.,  Lon. 
69°  48'  48"  W. 

Cape  Saiithanip'tan,  the  S.  extremity  of  Sotitli- 
ampton  Island,  on  Utulson's  Bay;  Lat.  about  63°  N., 
Lon.  84°  W. 

Cape  Split,  a  head-land  of  Nova  Scotia,  extending  into 
the  Bay  of  Fuiidy  ;  Lat.  45°  22'  40"  N.,  Lon.  64°  15'  W. 

Capesterre. « l,a,K»r  Le  M  inir,oT,fA'ap,«!'tn?r,  marv-po,) 
a  town  of  (iuadaloiipe,  13  m.  from  Basseterre;  4,.500. 

Capet,  lIuoOBs,  (ka'p  ii.)  the  fi)und  r  of  the  third,  or,  as 
it  hits  (leen  called  from  him.  tlio  Cjp-tian  dynasty  of 
French  princes,  of  wliom  little  authentic  informatiou  is 

fireserved.  Mis  own  great  fief,  as  Count  of  Paris,  gave 
lim  considerable  preduiniii  mce;  and  on  tiie  death  of  tlie 
last  of  the  Carlovingiaiis.  .v.  D.  9^7,  Louis  V*.  the  Slolliful 
(Le  lie  siicceS'^fully  usurped  tlie  throne,  and 

w:w  confirm  'd  in  its  seizure  hy  a  c  infedenicy  of  tur¬ 
bulent  liarons,  who,  yielding  him  as  much  obedience  us 
it  suiteil  them,  invested  him  with  the  nominal  title  of 
king.  What  remains  to  he  toM  of  Ungues  Capet  after 
his  succession,  belongs  entirely  to  geuer.il  hi.story.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  famiiy  has  been  disputed,  and, 
indeed,  by  some  Inw  been  considered  as  given  in  riiliciile; 
but  the  chroniclers  in  general  affi-m  that  he  w.is  a 
knight  of  ancient  and  noble  extr action.  Both  tlie  d.ites 
of  his  usurpation  and  of  his  death  are  uncertain,  but 
the  former  is  usu.illy  fixed  in  A.  i>.  9’<7.  the  latter  a.  d. 
996.  Thirteen  kings  (14,  if  we  include  Jidin,  wlio  lived 
but  eight  days,  and  w.is  never  crowned)  succeeded  from 
his  family;  and  it  was  not  until  1328  that  Philip  VI.  of 
Valois  transferred  the  sceptre  to  his  own  r.ice.  The 
fa  iiilyof  Lorraine,  which  had  been  excluded  by  Ungues 
C  ipet  when  he  put  aside  the  right  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
L  jrraine.  uncle  of  Louis  proudly  boiusted  of  their 
Carloviiigiaii  origin;  and  the  party  name  Jfugumnt, 
which  arose  <luring  the  w.irs  of  tlie  Ijeague,  his  some¬ 
times  been  attribiiteil  to  tiio  attachment  inanifestetl  by 
the  lleform-Ts  to  the  reigning  king,  the  reprasentative 
of  Ungues  C  ipet,  in  preference  to  the  Guis<‘i^  who  were 
derived  from  Charlemagne.  On  the  accession  of  the  line 
or  Bourbon,  the  name  was  either  adopted  hy  them  or 
gr  en  to  them :  and  all  the  processes  in  the  trial  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  w'ere  directed  against  Louis 
Capet. 

Cape  Three  Points,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Yucatan. 

extemling  into  Honduras  Bay. 

Cape'liaii  Dynasty,  fel*e  Ckpet,  (IIugues.) 

Cape  Town,  a  seaport  town  of  S.  .Africa,  the  cap.  of 
Capo  Colony,  on  its  S.W.co,ast,  and  S.  shore  of  Table 
Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  about  32  ni.  N.froni 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Lat.  3.3°  56'  56"  S.,  Lon.  18°  I' 
£.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  on  the  ivhole  a  fine 


Pig.  504.  —  CAPE  TOWN. 

•nd  pleasant  town.  On  the  W.  side  of  Cape  Town.  Table 
Bay  isiletemled  by  4  liatteries,  placed  around,  and  on.  the 
hill  called  tin*  Lion'x  Rump;  on  its  E.  side  the  town  is 
protectenl  by  fortififd  lines  of  defence.  Tlie  principal  pule 
lie  buildings  are  tin*  Government-1  louse,  the  Burgher 
Senate  House,  the  Barracks. Commercial  Exchange. .lail. 
Military  D**p*»t,  many  cliurches,  and  the  S.  Afii‘*an  Col¬ 
lege. —  Manf  Leath'T,  soap,  liat?',  snnfT,  Ac.  Table  Bay 
is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  ships,  ami  forms 
asafe,  and,  on  the  whol  *,  good  harbor,  except  during 
tlie  months  of  June.  July,  ami  August,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  iieavy  sw'ell  from  the  W.  A  light-honse.  fur¬ 
nished  with  double  lights,  stands  on  the  shore  near  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  bay.  about  *2  ni.  N.W.  of  the  town. 
British  residents  iu  India  frequently  resort  to  Cape  Town 


for  their  health,  and  the  town  lias  generally  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  bu.stle  and  gayety.  Balls  and  the  tlieatre  are 
the  favoriti'  amusements.  The  environs  of  the  town 
are  very  picturesque.  i*frp  29,082. 

Cape  TrararvrH**^  (aiic.  Promontorium  Junrmix.)  in 
j^pain.  a  head-land  on  the  coast  ol  Cadiz,  niemorahle  for 
the  naval  battle  tbiiglit  near  it,  Oct.  21,  1805,  between 
tlie  English  umler  Nelson,  ami  the  coriihimsl  fleets  of 
Fiance  and  Spain.  The  English  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  thougli  with  the  loss  of  tlieir  commander. 

<’apc  Van'cou  %er,  on  the  IS.W.  coast  of  Alaska;  I.rat. 
bU°  30'  N.,  Lon.  163°  30'  W. 

C'ape  Ver<l,  the  most  W.  cape  of  the  W.  coast  of  Af¬ 
rica.  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia;  Lat  14° 
-Fi'  N.,  Lon.  17°  34'  W. 

<'ape  Verd  ImIrikIh.  (Pg.  Uhas  lerr/Aj.)  a  group  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal,  between 
Lat.  14°  20'  and  17°  20'  N.,  and  I/dii.  22°  20'  and  25°  30' 
W  about  370  in.  W.  of  Caiie  Veid,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  winch,  as  well  as  the  islands,  derives  its  name 
from  the  greeiii.sli  tinge  given  to  the  u<ijoining  sea  by 
the  abundance  of  sea-weed.  Tlie  group  consists  of  14 
islands,  (of  which  7  are  inhabited,;  besides  islets  and 
rooks,  having  a  united  area  of  abt.  1,790  sq.  ni.  Theyare, 
in  general,  mountainous,  rocky,  and  very  ill  supplied 
with  w.iter;  allure  evidently  of  \olcaiiic  origin,  and. 
in  Fogo.  the  mo.'t  elevated  of  the  group,  an  active  volcano 
still  exists.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  ami 
droughts  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  'I'he  soil  is.  in 
general,  poor,  ami  vegetation,  consequently,  jiarlial. 
Temperate  and  tropical  fruits  flouri>h  Inxiiriantly.  Wihl 
anim  ils  are  infrequent,  but  tlie  domestic  Kinds  are  well 
nourislied.  Kxp.  C«>tton,  indigo,  cattle,  hiiles,  ciitton. 
cloth,  ami  rnm.  Santiago,  the  priiicijial  island,  and 
most  soutlierly  of  the  group,  contains  tlie  town  of  Ki- 
hiera  Grande,  formerly  the  cap.;  but.  during  the  dry 
seiison,  the  governor-general  now  usually  resides  at  Porto 
Praya,  wliich  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  occasionally 
touched  by  Vessels  houn«l  for  India.  Porto  Grande  is, 
however,  decidedly  the  best  harlsir  in  the  group.  In 
St.  Nicolo,  the  island  second  in  importance,  very  good 
cotton  stulTs,  stockings,  Ac.  are  made.  The  pop.  are  a 
mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and  negroe.s.  These  islands 
were  discovered  in  1460  hy  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Genoese 
navigabir,  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
by  which  nation  they  were  colonized.  }*np.  67,347. 

Capo'ville,  in  Virginm^  a  post-village  of  Northampton 
CO.,  on  E.  side  of  Chcvsapeake  Bay.  Pitp.  2.381, 

<'Rpc  Viii'coiil,  in  yew  York,  a  port  of  entry  of  Jof- 
lerson  co..  situated  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence, and  25  ni. 
W.N.W.  of  Watertown;  p>>p.  of  township  3,342. 

Cape  Walk'er*  in  the  W.  of  Greenland,  on  Baffin's 
Bay  ;  Lat.  75°  5u'  N.,  Lon.  69°  30'  W. 

Cape'-wee€l,  n.  {Bot.)  A  dye  lichen,  called  Roccella 
Hnctfiria^  obtained  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islamls. 

Cape  Wrath,  a  promontory  at  the  S.W.  extremitj’  of 
Scotland  :  the  light  is  406  feet  above  the  sea. 

<'ape  Y'ork,  in  tlie  W.  of  Greenland,  on  Baffin's  Bay  : 
Lat.  75°  66'  N..  Lnn.  67°  W. 

Capias.  (Aai'/v-as,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  capin.']  {Law.)  Being 
the  first  word  of  distinctive  significance  in  a  wiit, 
when  writs  were  framed  in  Latin,  the  word  C.  came  to 
ileiiote  the  whole  class  of  writs  by  which  a  defendant's 
jierson  was  to  he  arrested.  —  C  ad  rt’xpfnulendum  -a 
writ  commanding  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  “  to 
take  tlie  body  of  tlie  defendant,  ami  keep  the  same  to 
answer  the  plaintiff.”  This  writ,  formerly  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  is  that  which  is  generally  intended  by  the  use 
of  the  word  C 

Cnpib'ara,  or  C'npyb'ara,  n.  {ZoUl.)  See  IlYono- 
CHdRfS. 

<'npilla'oooiiA,  a.  Same  as  Capii.lart,  g.  r. 

i'npillaire',  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  capif7an.<.]  A  simple 
syrup  flavored  witli  orange-flower  water;  it  is  called  by 
tills  name  from  the  mucilaginous  syrup,  directed  in  old 
pliarmacopceias  to  be  made  of  tbe  AdiatUum  Capdlus 
Vt-nTis. 

CapirSanient.  n.  [Lat.  cnpiVamenfum.  ahead  of  hair.] 
One  of  the  small  threads  or  hairs  iu  the  middle 
of  a  flower;  a  filament. —  Qainry. 

(An^L)  Any  villous  or  hairy  covering.  Also,  a  small 
fibre  nr  fibril.  * 

Capillar'ity,  n.  [Vt.  capiUariU.)  State  or  quality  of 
being  cajiillary. 

Capillary.  (Aap'i7-?a-ri,)  a.  [Lat.  capillaris.^  from 
cajnllus.  li  hair;  allied  to  caput.,  head.]  Resembling  a 
hair;  fine;  minute ;  having  a  bore  of  very  small  diame¬ 
ter.  like  that  of  a  hair,  as  a  tube;  as,  tbe  capillary  ves¬ 
sels  of  animals. 

— Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  capillary  vessels;  as,  capil¬ 
lary  action. 

{Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  bodies  which  are  long  and 
slender  like  a  hair. 

Capillary  attraction.  {Phyx.)  The  term  applied  to 
that  part  of  physics  whicli  investigates  the  phenomena 
produced  when  solid  bodies  are  i»rought  into  contact 
with  liquids.  These  phenomena  are  best  observed  in 
small  tulies.  about  the  diameter  of  a  hair:  hence  the 
name.  In  all  cases,  although  the  phenomena  are  very 
varieii  in  their  nature,  the  result  may  be  attributed  to 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  liquid  molecules  for  each 
other,  ami  to  tlie  attraction  between  these  molecules 
and  .solid  siihslances.  The  following  instances  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  capillary  attraction.  When  a  solid  substance 
is  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  wets  it,  as,  for  instance, 
a  glass  rod  in  water,  the  liquid  becomes  curved  upwards 
towards  the  side  of  the  solid,  making  its  surface  slightly 
concave,  instead  of  being  horizontaL  If.  however,  the 
liquid  does  not  wet  the  solid,  as,  for  instance,  a  glass 
rod  dipped  into  mercury,  the  liquid  is  depressed  against 
the  sides  of  the  solid  and  assumes  a  convex  shape.  Tlie 


surface  of  the  liquid  against  the  sides  of  the  Te«sel 
wliich  contains  it  is  also  concave  or  convex,  according 
to  whether  the  liquid  does  or  does  not  wet  it.  If  a  small 
tube,  instead 
of  a  glass  rod, 
is  employed, 
th  es  e  ]ihe- 
iiomena  be¬ 
come  much 
more  ajqiar- 
cnt.  Tlie  li¬ 
quid  ascends,  Pig.  605. 

or  is  liejiress- 

ed,  according  to  whether  the  tubes  are  moistened  by  the 
liquids  or  not,  as  represented  in  Fig.  5(b5.  The  amount 
of  ascent  or  defiressioii  is  pn>pi»rtionately  greater,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Gay-Lns.sac  has 
demonstrated  that  liquids  ascending  or  being  depre^^sed 
in  capillary  tubes  are  governe<l  by  these  laws.  Fii'st. 
that  a  liquid  ascends  in  a  tiilie  wlien  it  moi.-»tens  if.  nrnl 
is  depressed  when  it  does  not;  sei'ondly.  that  tliis  as¬ 
cent  an«l  depres.sion  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  ni 
ameters  of  the  tubes,  so  long  a.s  these  do  not  exceed  two 
or  threi*  millimetres;  and,  thirdly,  tliat  the  a>K*ent  and 
depression  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  the 
temperature,  but  tliat  tliey  are  a!t«»geiher  indepen¬ 
dent  of  tlie  thiekness  of  the  tube  and  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  provided  that  it  is  nioLtened  hy  the  liquid. 
These  laws  hold  good  t«  rarvo  as  well  as  in  air.  Analo- 
gmis  capillary  phenomena  ocenr  when  two  Itmlies  of  any 
given  shape  are  immersed  in  water,  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  near.  If  two  parallel  plates  of  glass  are 
immersed  in  water,  at  a  sliort  distance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  the  water  will  rise  between  them  in  the  in¬ 
verse  ratio  of  the  separating  distance.  If  the  plates 
are  immersed  in  mercury  instead  of  water,  a  coire- 
sponding  deiuession  is  the  result.  When  two  floating 
balls,  both  moi>tened  by  tlie  liquid,  are  so  near  that  the 
surface  between  them  is  not  level,  they  are  attracted 
towards  one  another.  Balls  that  are  not  moistened  by 
the  liquid  in  which  they  float  are  also  attmeted  in  the 
same  manner.  Balls  made  of  cork  are  instanees  of  the 
former,  and  balls  made  of  wax  of  the  latter.  If  one 
floating  hall  is  moistened  I'y  the  li<inid  and  the  other  is 
not,  both  balls  are  repelh*<i.  Tlie  theory  of  capillary 
attraction  is  one  of  the  iimst  difficult  in  physics,  and  can 
only  be  completely  treat<  d  by  inatliemaTical  analysis. 

It  has  been  more  especially  studied  by  Laplace.  Clairont, 
and  INdsson.  The  eflTects  of  capillary  attraction  are  to 
be  observed  in  many  opierations  in  nature.  Insects  can 
often  move  on  the  surface  of  water,  because  their  feet 
are  not  wetted  hy  the  fluid,  and  a  depression  is  eaiised 
wliich  buoys  them  up.  A  sewing-needle  will  float  on 
the  surface  of  water  if  covered  with  oily  matter.  Oil 
ascends  in  the  wicks  of  lamps  by  capillary  attracti<»n, 
ami  water  rises  in  wood,  spmige,  bibulous  paper,  and 
other  porous  faubstances,  by  the  same  force. 

Cap'illary,  n.  A  tube  with  a  very  small  bore;  a  fine 
vessel  or  canal. 

(Anat.)  'fhe  capillaries,  or  capillary  vessels,  are  the 
minute  blood-vessels  of  the  hoily,  which  form  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  and  the 
veins.  They  vary  in  size  from 

nil  inch  in  diameter,  being  smallest  in  the  brain  and 
largest  in  the  bones.  It  is  in  tlie  capillaries  that  nearly 
all  the  changes  in  the  blood  tike  place.  It  is  in  them 
that  its  carbonization  is  effc'cted  and  animal  heat  ]>ro- 
duced,  and  from  them  that  the  bile,  sweat,  and  urine 
are  secret e<l. 

Capil'laturo^  n.  A  bush  of  hair;  a  frizzled  mass  of 
hair. 

<'apil'liforni„  a.  [Lat.  cajytUux,  a  hair,  ‘»ml  /ocma, 
f«»rin.|  Formed  us  a  liair,  or  alter  the  inuiiuer  o  hairs. 

Cap'lllose.  a.  Hairy,  (r.) 

Capi4»  nin,or  i'opio'nia,  in  Kansas^B.  post-village 
of  Nemaha  co. ;  pojK  428. 

C'npis»tra  no,  in  Cali/omia^  a  post-office  of  Los  An, 
geles  CO. 

Cap  ita,  n.  [Lat  ]  (Law.)  By  heads.  This  expression 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  laws  regulating  the  distri- 
Imtion  Of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate.  When  all 
the  persons  entitled  to  shares  in  the  distribution  are  of 
tlie  same  degree  of  kimlred  to  the  deceased  persiui.  and 
claim  directly  from  him  in  their  own  right,  and  not 
through  an  intermediate  relation,  they  take  ftcr  capita^ 
that  is,  equal  shares,  or  share  and  sluire  alike. 

C'ap'ital,  a.  [Lat.  ra}utaliSy  from  coput.  head.]  Affect¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  the  head  or  forfeiture  of  life;  touching 
criminality  in  the  liighest  degree;  as.  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  First  in  importauce ;  chief;  principal;  metro¬ 
politan;  of  great  size;  as,  a  city. 

Capital  fHters  {Pnntmg.)  Letters  used  at  the  head  • 
of  a  paragraph  or  sentence  of  printed  matter,  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  forming  the  body  of  the  page.  The  let¬ 
ters  are  of  two  kinds,  large  cajntaUy  and  small  cajiitals; 
thus  :  ABC;  a  n  c. 

Capital  stock.  (Com.)  The  principal  stock  or  funded 
means  of  a  bank,  corporation,  or  trading  concern. 

Cap'ital,  u.  Influence;  ways  and  means  of  enlarging 
one’s  power  :  as.  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  thing 

{Arch.)  The  head  or  the  uppermost  member  of  any 
part  of  a  building;  but  it  is  generally  applied  in  a  re- 
8trictt*<l  sense  to  that  of  a  column  or  pilaster  of  the 
several  orders,  as  in  tlie  figures  here  given,  in  whieh  it 
will  he  seen  that  the  'riiscan  capital  (No.  I)  consists  of 
an  abacus  or  square  shelf  on  the  top,  and  thereunder  an 
ovolo  or  quartw  round,  and  under  that  a  neck  ternii- 
nated  hy  an  astragal  or  fillet,  which  latter  is  always 
considered  as  part  of  the  column  itself.  The  Roman 
Doric  capital  (No.  2)  here  given  has  an  abacus,  ovolo, 
and  neck,  like  the  last,  and  also  in  addition  three  amu- 


CAPI 


CAPO 


CAPP 
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lets  under  the  ovolo  and  a  cyma  or  opee,  with  Us  fillet 
above  the  abacus  :  the  Grecian  Doric,  however,  has  only 
a  square  abacus  and  small  fillets.  The  Ionic  capital 
1  2  3  4  6 


Fig.  606. 

(No.  3)  consists  of  three  leading  parts  :  nn  abacus  com¬ 
posed  of  an  opee  and  a  fillet;  a  rind  which  forms  tlie 
scrolls  or  volutes;  and  an  ovolo  and  astragal  at  the 
lower  part.  The  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals 
(Nos.  4  and  5)  consist  of  an  abacus  of  a  p*‘culiar  form,  and 
are  decorated  with  leaves.  The  capitals  of  niediscval  art 
are  quite  as  characteristic  of  tlie  styles  whii  h  then  prt^ 
vailed  as  the  cbissit-al  examples:  and  the  capitals  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  ami  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  may  be  as  correctly  descrilK^d  as  tliose  of  ancient 
art.  They  usually  consist  of  a  square  abacus,  with  toli- 
Rge  arranged  in  a  circular  form  underneath  :  and  often 
the  foliage  is  made  to  assume  the  f(*rm  of  an  oc  tagon 
or  a  duodecagon  immediately  under  the  abacus,  which 
is  modified  accordingly.  There  is.  however,  more  of 
fancy  in  the  treatment  of  the  capitals  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages  than  in  the  capitals  of  the  cla-ssiral  orders,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  arti‘  le  up'*n  this  subject 
in  the  Glo$sary  of  Architect nr^  by  Mr.  Parker,  or  to  the 
publications  of  the  Archit»*ctural  Publication  Society, 
under  the  title  of  a  Dictionary  of  Tf.rmn.  It  may  sufiice 
here  to  say  that  the  capitals  became  more  ornate  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  art;  and  that  they 
gradually  increased  in  complication  as  mediceval  archi¬ 
tecture  approached  its  apogee. 

{Gcog.)  The  chief  city  or  metrnpedis  of  a  state,  nation, 
or  territory  ;  as,  Paris,  the  capital  of  Fi  ance. 

(Printing.)  A  capital  letter  (See  above.) 

(Fort.)  A  line  drawn  through  any  separate  part  of  a 
system  of  fortifi*  ation.  such  as  a  bastion,  ravelin,  lunette. 
&c.,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  ami  similar  parts.  Thus 
the  capital  of  a  bastion  is  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  salient  angle  through  the  centre  of  tlio  entrance  in 
the  rear. 

(PoHt.  Econ.)  A  term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  labor  saved  from  immediate  con.sumption 
which  is  employeil  to  maintain  productive  laborers,  or 
to  facilitiite  pnalnction. 

(Gun.)  Principal  stock,  Ac.,  of  a  bank,  corporation, 
or  monetary  undertaking;  the  sum  of  money  wliich  a 
merchant,  trailer,  or  other  indivi«lual,  emb.irks  in  any 
concern  to  form  itsfundeil  basis,  or  which  he  contributes 
to  the  common  stock  of  partnership;  as,  a  capitai  of 
one  million  dollars. 

Gipital  PiiHUhment.  (Ch'im.  Jun'.*.)  See  Ponisiimrnt. 

Cap'itnlist,  n.  A  person  who  has  a  capital  fund  (»r 
stock;  one  who  has  surplus  pecuniary  niean.s  which  he 
may  invest  at  pleasure;  a  man  of  large  moneyed  re¬ 
sources;  as,  U<»th8child,  the  great  oipit  dist. 

Capitaliza'tioii,  n.  Act  of  converting  money  or 
funded  stock  into  cajutal.  —  Employment  of  capital  let¬ 
ters  in  writing  or  printing. 

Capitalize,  r.  a.  To  convert  into  capital,  as  money. 

— To  form  or  print  in  capital  letters. 

Capitally,  adr.  In  a  citpital  or  excellent  manner: 
chiefly;  aw,  he  performed  his  work  capitally.  —  In  a 
manner  to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  a  man  s  head  or  life; 
as,  to  sentence  capitally. 

Capltaliiess,  «.  Sbito  or  quality  of  being  capital,  or 
most  excellent.  (R.) 

Capitaiia'ta,  a  province  of  S  Italy,  hoi!nde<i  N.  and  E 
by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Apennines.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  a  saiuly  plain,  sloping 
from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  wat**red  only  by 
some  inconsiderable  streams.  Chief  (own,  Foggia.  Jir>p. 
312,885. 

Capltan  Pasha',  n.  [Turk.  Capudan  Pasha.]  The 
olfic‘'r  who  has  command  of  ilic  Turkish  fleet,  and  the 
management  of  all  naval  aff.iirs  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
He  is  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  and  a  member  of  the  <fu*an, 
or  imperial  council  of  sbite. 

Capitate,  a.  [Lat.  ca/»  (.5)1)  Headed;  h.aving 

a  globular  apex  as  the  head  of  a  pin;  collected  into  a 
head. 

Capitalion.  n.  [Fr..  from  bat,  capitatio,  from  caput, 
head.]  Numeration  by  heads;  a  numbering  of  persons. 

He  suffered  for  not  performing  tbe  commandment  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  capitation." — Browne. 

.—A  tax  imposed  upon  each  individual  l)y  the  head  ;  a  poll- 
—  The  Constitution  of  the  U  Sbites,  .Art.  I.,  pro¬ 
vides  that  “no  C,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  he  lai<l.  un¬ 
less  in  proportion  to  the  cen.sus,  or  enumeration,  there¬ 
in  before  directed  to  be  taken.” 

Caplte,  n.  (Feudal  Law.)  Tenure  in  capiVe  (in  chicD 
signified  a  direct  holding  of  land  of  the  king,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sovereign,  without  the  intervention  of  any  mesne 
lord. 

Ca'pite  Cen'sl,  n.  pL  (Pom.  Antig.)  The  lowest  rank 
of  Roman  citizens  ;  so  called  because,  having  no  taxable 
property,  they  were  counted  simply  by  heads,  ns  w«  re 
the  Pro'letarii,  who  received  their  name  merely  as  add¬ 
ing  to  the  population  of  the  state. 

Capit'ellate,  a.  {Dot)  A  diminutive  of  Capitatr,  7.  r. 

Cap  itol,  n.  [Lat.cupjfo/mm.j  Tlie  temple  of  Jupiter, 
in  Rome,  built  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Saturnius  or 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  It  was  finished  by  Tarquinins  Su¬ 
perbus,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  M.  Horatiua, — 
was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Marius,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylla,— 


destroyed  a  second  and  a  third  time  In  the  troubles  un¬ 
der  Vitellius  and  Vespa.sian.  Mild  ia.slly  raised  again  by 
Ibiinitiaii.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  discovery  of 
tlie  head  of  Tolius,  during  the  excavation  of  the  earth 
for  the  foundation.  Q.  Cainllus  consecrated  this  temple 
to  Jupiter  Capitoliniis.  ami  covered  it  with  gilded  brass 
tiles.  The  steep  ascetit  of  the  nK:k  was  mounted  by  IbO 
stepson  the  side  of  the  Forum.  In  the  temple  were 
statues  of  gold  and  silver,  vessels  of  Ihose  metals  and  of 
crystal,  and  0,1  uo  brass  tables  on  which  the  laws  of 
Rome  were  engraved. 

—  A  public  etiifice  tor  state  purposes;  as,  the  Capiffd  at 
ashington. 

Capito  iiaii,  <*ap'itoliiio,  a.  [Lat.  capiTohnn.^. — 
ISee  C\i'iTOL.J  iVrtuiniiig,  or  relating  to,  the  Capitol  at 
Rome. 

('apitoUne  Games.  {Pom.  //iVf.l  Annual  games  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Catiiillus,  and  held  by  the  ancient  Homans  in 
honor  of  Jnpiier  Capitoliniis.  They  commemorated  the 
preservation  of  the  Capitol  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls.  —  The  name  was  also  given  to  certain  games  in¬ 
stituted  by  Doiuitian,  which  were  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

Cnpit'iilar,  Capit'ulary,  n.  [L.Lsii.  capiiulart, 
troiii  capiUdum,  a  sinuU  head.]  An  act  passed  in  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  chapter. 

— Body  of  laws  or  statutes  enacted  by  a  chajiter,  or  of  an 
eccles^a^tlCJll  council.  —  A  collection  of  laws  or  statutes, 
embodied  in  chapters  or  sections. A  member  of  a 
chapter. 

Statutes  which  shall  bind  the  chapter  itself,  and  all  its  mtoi- 
bers  or  capitulart.” — Ayhffe. 

— a.  Belonging  to  a  cliapter  or  capitulary. 

(B-t.)  Growing  in  small  heads. 

A'apitiilarie.s,  n.  [See  C.apitllar.]  {Hist.)  Under 
this  name  are  more  specially  known  the  laws  issued  by 
the  French  kings  of  the  first  and  second  races,  in  tlie 
great  a-ssemblies  of  the  nobh'S  and  bishops  which  formed 
tlie  states  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  administration  of  civil 
and  (*ccli6iastical  affairs.  Childebert,  Clothaire,  and 
Dagobert,  and  afterwards  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire.  Cinu  les  the  Biild,  Ac.,  issued  C.  Those  of  Charle¬ 
magne  are  the  most  celehrateil.  being  more  extensive, 
more  enlighteneil.  considering  the  age  he  lived  in.  and 
forming  areal  code  of  legislation  which  remained  in 
force  long  after. 

Capit'ularly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  chapter. 

C'apit'iilary,  a.  f Uat.  Pertaining,  or  re¬ 

lating.  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral. 

Capit  ulate,  r.  i.  [From  Lat.  ra/iffw/am,  dim.  of  cnpi/f. 
head.]  To  siirreinler  hy  stipulated  treaty,  as  a  garrison. 

— r.  a.  To  yield  or  surrender  on  certain  heads  or  condi¬ 
tions.  (R.) 

Cnpitula'tion,  ti.  {^fil.)  The  art  by  which  an  ofReer 
in  command  of  a  fortress  or  body  of  troops  surrenders 
to  the  enemy.  The  terms  of  the  surrender  are  stated  in 
a  series  of  articles,  to  w  hich  the  expression  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applied.  Hoisting  a  white  flag  is  tbe  sign 
that  the  besieged  desire  to  capitulate. 

Capii'iilator,  n.  (L.  L;it.]  (ine  who  capitulates. 

A'apit'iiluin,  n.  {Pot.)  The  same  as  Anthodium,  7.  ti. 
Capl'v!,  n.  (Bof.)  See  Cop.mba. 

i’apiv'ic  Acid,  n.  {Chem.)  An  acid  found  in  Bjilsam 
of  Cojiaiba,  or  cupivi. 

Capiz,  (ka'peelh,)  a  city  on  the  island  of  Paney,  Philip¬ 
pines.  on  the  N.E.  coast;  pop.  12,000. 

Ca'ple,  n.  {Min.)  Se»-  Capku 

Cap  lin,  n.  {Zovl.)  SeeC.^PELAX. 

— The  cap  or  coupling  of  a  thresher's  flail. 

Cap-inoiiey, /I.  (Sjtorts.)  In  England,  money  collected 
by  the  inetiihers  of  a  fox-hunt,  and  given  to  the  hunts¬ 
man  at  the  death  of  the  fox. 

Cap  iiomancy,  «.  [(jv.lapnomanteia,  from  Aapno.t, 
smoke,  and  niani*^ia,  pn»pliecy.]  Divination  by  smoke, 
as  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Cap'nomor,  n.  [Gr.  A*ap«o.«, smoke. and  moiVa,  a  part.] 
(t'iiem.)  A  colorless  oil  of  peculiar  odor,  resembling 
that  of  ginger,  discovered  by  Ueichenbuch.  niiiungst 
other  products,  in  heavy  oil  of  tar.  It  is  limpid  and 
volatile,  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  potjU'h,  hut 
dissolving  readily  in  alcohol. qther,  and  the  essential  and 
fixed  oils.  Its  specific  gravity  is  slightly  below  tliat  of 
water.  It  boils  at  ^145°  Fahr.,  and  distils  unaltered.  It 
burns  with  a  sooty  fiame.  and  is  perfectly  neutral  in  its 
reactions.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  solution  of  crude 
creosote  in  potash  anti  with  water.  With sulplwiric acid 
it  forms  a  purple-red  solution.  It  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  analyzed. 

Cnpocti,  (ka-poutsh^  n.  [Sp.  capucho.  See  Capuchin.] 
The  liood  worn  by  a  monk ;  the  hood  of  a  cloak. 

<'npo  d*l!«tria,  {ka'po  t/ees'tre~a.)  (anc.  ^Egida.)  a  for¬ 
tified  seaport  town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  g»)vt.  Trieste, 
on  a  8im\ll  island  in  tlie  Gulf  ot  Trieste,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  CJiuseway  m.  in  length,  8  m.  S.  of 
Xrieste.— 3/fin/'.  8a!t.  leather,  soap.  This  place  be- 
longetl.  in  the  Middle  Ages. alternately  to  the\enetians 
and  the  Genoese.  Pp.  10,101. 

Capo  d‘l*itriH,  John,  Count,  a  Greek  statesman,  b.  in 
Corfu,  1V^0.  lie  entered  the  service  of  Ku.ssia,  w-as  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  in  1813:  attended  the 
congressof  Vienna  in  1814, an<l  in  the  following  year  w'os 
plenipotentiary  of  Kussia  at  the  final  treaty  of  peace  with 
France.  On  the  separalirm  of  Greece  from  Turkey,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  1828,  he  was  installed 
president  of  the  Greek  government.  In  this  capacity, 
however,  he  acquired  little  credit,  being  constantly  at 
variance  with  the  people  over  whom  he  presided.  He 
wa-*  assa.s.sinated  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  1^1. 

Ca'po  d'Op'era,  n.  [It. ;  Fr.  chef  d'auvre.]  A  mas¬ 
terpiece. 


CapOe'^  n.  A  kind  of  East  India  cotton,  of  fine,  short 
fibre,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  Ac. 

Capo'll,  ill  Jowa,  a  village  of  Allamakee  co.,  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  a  few  miles  below  Lansing. 

Ca'poii,  n  [A.  S.  capun  ;  Dan.  Swed.  and  Icel.  kapun  ; 
Gr.  kajMin  :  Lat.  Fr.  chajton  ;  8wed.  and  Goth, 

kappa,  to  amputate,  allied  to  Or.  kopio,  to  cut.]  A  yming 
cock  cut  or  castrated,  in  order  to  render  kis  fle^h  more 
delicate  for  the  table;  ms,  a  larded  capon. 

Capon  ISrid^e,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Hampshire  co. 

4'n'poiiet,  n.  A  email  capon.  (R.) 

Capoiilero,  or  4'Hpoiiniere,  (Adp-o-nr<fr',)  n.  [Fr. 
capfmniire.\  {Fort.)  In  pcriimiient  tortifleathm.  this 
term  denotes  a  passage  leading  from  one  work  to 
another,  protected  on  each  side  by  a  wall  or  parapet, 
generally  of  earth,  sloping  to  the  bottom  of  the  «litch. 
When  a  passage  is  thus  protected  on  one  side  only,  it  is 
called  a  litmi-caponiere.  In  field  fortification,  a  double 
stockade  covered  with  planks  and  earth  at  tlie  angles 
of  the  ditch  is  called  a  capouiere',  it  serves  to  give  a 
flank  fire  in  the  ditches. 

Cn'ponize,  V.  a.  To  convert  a  cock  itito  a  capon,  hy 
castration. 

Cnpoii  ^prin^s,  in  Virginia,  a  small  place  and  post- 
office  of  Hampshire  co.,  in  a  gorge  of  North  Mountain. 
In  the  vicinity  are  sulphuruiis  and  chalybeate  waters. 

Capooiiacati'i^aiiy^  in  C.  Canada,  a  river  which, 
riding  on  tlie  N.  side  of  the  ridge  of  hills  that  run  paral¬ 
lel  to  Lake  Superior,  joins  the  Necaiigaiiy,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Albany,  in  Lat,  67®  6'  N.,  Lon.  85®  30'  W. 

Capor'ciaiiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime  found  crystallized  and  in  radiated 
laiiiinee  at  Monte  Cnporciauo,  near  Florence  ami  several 
other  localities  in  Tuscany.  It  has  a  flesh  red  color, 
a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  only  tran^pa^enl  in  very  thin 
lamime, 

Capot',  w.  [Fr.]  (Games.)  A  term  used  in  playing  pi¬ 
quet.  wlien  either  purt>  uiakes  every  trick,  w  Inch  counts 
for  40  points. 

Capote',  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  capote,  from  enpa.  a  cloak.]  A 
long  cloak  made  of  muslin  or  black  silk  bordered  with 
lace,  formerly  worn  by  ladies  en  ntgligt. 

— A  long  military  overcoat,  with  a  liood,  worn  by  the 
French  and  other  troop.s. 

Capouch',  n.  Same  as  Capooch,  7.  r. 

Cap'padine,  n.  Silk  waste  obtained  from  the  cocoon 
after  the  reeling  off  of  the  silk. 

Cappado'cia.  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounde<l  by  Lycaonia  on  the  W..  by  Cilicia  and  Syria  on 
the  S  ,  by  Armenia  on  tlie  E.,  and  by  Puntiis  on  the  N. 
During  the  time  tliat  it  beh)nge(l  to  the  Persian  empire, 
however,  it  inclmled  PiuitUf*,  which  was  called  Lesser 
Cappadocia.  In  a.  n.  17,  C.  was  erected  into  a  separate 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Tiberius.  It  forms 
now  a  part  of  Caramnniii. 

Cappas^h,  (kdp'puh,)  in  Ireland,  a  parish  of  co.  Tyrone. 

— A  parish  of  co.  Limerick. 

— A  small  river  and  extensive  hog  in  co.  Galway. 

Cappa^liwhite,  in  Ireland,  a  town  in  Munster,  7  m. 
N.  of  Tipperary  ;  pttp  ahout  l.UUO. 

Capparida'cese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Cistales. —  Diag.  Stamens  uot  tetradynamous, 
tetramerous  flowers,  exalbiiminoiis  seeds,  and  a  closed- 
up  fruit.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  even 
trees,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  and  8ul>-tropical  regions. 
The  leaves 
are  alternate; 
the  flowers 
8  o  I  i  t  a  ry  or 
clustered ;  se¬ 
pals  4,  some¬ 
times  coher¬ 
ing  in  a  tube ; 
petiiU  usually 
4,  rarely  8, 

6  o  m  e  t  i  111  ea 
wanting;  sta¬ 
mens  gener¬ 
ally  a  multi¬ 
ple  of  4,  or  in¬ 
definitely  nu¬ 
merous,  plac¬ 
ed  on  a  liein- 
ispherical  or 
an  elongated 
disc:  theova- 
ry  1-celled, 
the  style 
thread-likeor 
wanting ;  the 
fruit  is  either 
pod-like  and 
dehiscent,  or 
baccate  and 
i  n  dehiscent 
The  two 
kinds  of  f  ruit 
have  led  to  a 
division  ofthe 
order  into 
tw'o  suh- or¬ 
ders,  viz.,  — 

Cleomeee,  cha¬ 
racterized  hy 

a  c  a  p  8  u  I  a  r  p.  —  capparis  spinosa. 
fruit,  and  ,  •'  ^  ,, 

hv  1.  an  expanded  flower:  2.  a  petal :  3.  a  ealjx 
^afpitreic,  y  Stalked  ovary;  4,  a  horizontal  section 

a  baccate  ©f  the  fruit;  5.  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
fruit  or  berry,  seed  ;  6.  an  embryo  extracted  from  the  seed-coat. 
The  Cappari- 

dacece&re  generally  pungent;  stimulant, and  antiscoilup 
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tic,  Somear^nperietit, diuretic, andanthelniintic.  There] 
are  340  spwiea  in  28  genera.  ! 

CappaiiaiMiHll'y*  in  Ireland,  n  group  of  islets  inco.' 
Kerry,  3  m.  W  .  of  Kennuire.  The  remains  of  the  old^ 
castle  of  Cappanacushy  are  on  the  opposite  mainland.  ' 

Cap'-papor.  n,  A  thin  kiml  of  paper  for  cutting 
out  dress-patterns,  4c.  —  A  kind  of  large  \vriting-j)aper.  | 
S‘*e  Foolscap. 

Cap'pari<^«  n.  [From  Ar.  lapar,  capers.]  {Bot.)  The 
caper-hush,  a  genus  of  plants.  sul»-order  ord. 

Cdp/mridficM',  1  hespecies  C.  >phiosa  (see  Fig.  607)  is  a 
trailing  shri>h  which  grows  in  rwky  plau's  in  the  S.  of 
Kurope.  Its  pickled  flower-huds  are  use«l  under  the 
name  of  Cap^'rK.  They  have  an  agreeable  pungency  of 
taste,  with  a  slight  bitterness,  and  have  long  hecii  in 
very  general  use  a.s  a  condiment,  and  ingredient  of 
Siiuces,  along  with  boiled  mutton  and  other  kinds  of 
food.  They  possess  medicinal  propertie.s,  being  iinti-i 
scorbutic,  stimulant,  and  laxative.  Tliey  are  «d  a  gray¬ 
ish-green  color,  to  improve  which,  however,  copper  is 
sometimes  used,  as  in  tlie  case  of  gherkins  and  <dher 
pickles,  rendering  them  poisomms.  This  can  be  detected 
by  thrusting  a  polished  iron  rod  into  the  vessel  whicli 
contains  the  C;  the  surface  of  the  rml  soon  heroines 
coated  with  copper,  if  it  he  present.  —  The  capers  used 
in  Egypt  are  obtained  from  f\  yB{J!/pUaca^  winch  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  the  /o/.s'.sop  of  Scripture. 

Cap'-poak,  ».  The  front  piece  of  a  cap,  by  which  it  is 
put  on.  and  taken  off,  the  liead. 

C'appel'.)  a  village  of  Switzerland.  10  ni.  from  Zurich. 
Here,  in  1A31,  Ulrich  Zuinglius  wa.s  kilh'd  in  a  conflict 
with  troops  of  the  Homan  Catholic  cantons. 

Capper's  Spring*,  in  yirginiUj  a  post-office  of  Fred- 
erii  k  co. 

Cap'piii,x-plf)ii^«  I*'  .jninery,  a  plane  used  for 
working  the  upper  surface  of  the  rail  of  a  staircase. 

Cap'pOf|ll  iil^  in  Irelami.  a  town  of  Waterford  co.,  on 
the  river  Hlackwater  which  flows  into  Voughal  harl>or; 
pop.  2,265. 

Capp's  CroeU,  in  a  post-office  of  Newton  co. 

Ca  pra.  ».  [Lat.,  she  goat.]  >eo  Coat. 

Capra'ria.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Scrophu- 
Inriac^ft. 

Capro'olato,  a.  (Bof.)  Furnished  with  ten'lrils, 

Caproo'Ii.  n.  pi.  {Arch)  The  pieces  <»f  timber  on  the 
roof  of  a  building  which  serve  to  uphold  the  axes  or 
principals.  A  fork  inclined  go  as  to  afford  support  to 
anything  w:is  formerly  Ciilled  a  rapreolu^. 

Caproo'lus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Hot.)  S  ime  as  Cirrhus,  7.  v. 

Caprera,  (A'ti'praiVrt.)  a  gmall  inland  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  off  the  N.  coa.-:!  of  Sardinia.  Length,  5  m. 
This  wland  is  famous  as  being  the  home  of  the  Italian  , 
patriot,  Gen.  Garibaldi  (7.  t\>,  who  owns  a  great  portion  j 
of  it.  I 

Ca'pri,  (the  Roman  rhpr^tr,)arocky  but  beautiful  island  j 
in  the  Mediterranean,  sitnute»l  under  the  same  meridian  I 
as  the  citv  of  Njudes,  from  which  it  is  20  m.  distant.  It 
stands  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Neapolitan  Gulf ;  | 
it  18  two  mile.s  anti  a  half  from  Cape  Campanella,  which 
terminates  the  promontory  of  S<»rrento  :  about  ten  miles 
from  Capo  .Miseno.  on  the  other  side  of  the  hay.  and  I 
rather  more  th.in  twenty  from  the  city  of  Naples.  It  is  ! 
composed  of  hanl  calcareous  rocks,  which  are  dj.sposeti 
in  two  masses  with  aconsiderahle  hollow  between  them. 
The  highest  of  the.se  two  masses  is  calletl  Aitarapri.  q.  v., 
with  a  little  town  of  tlie  .same  name.  The  town  of  Capri 
stands  much  lower,  on  a  sin  Itering  rock  towards  the  E 
extremity  of  the  i'^land.  Hy  great  industry  tin*  islandei  s 
have  retained  and  secure*!  patclies  of  gcnul  s<dl  im  steep 
hill-sides,  ami  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  cliffst  the  culti¬ 
vable  parts  produce  most  kimls  5*f  vegetables  and  fruits, 
a  small  quantity  of  excellent  oil,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  light  but  generous  wine.  This  wine,  which 
is  much  U8**d  at  Naples,  is  (»f  two  8  irts,  Copri  I'osx'i  and 
Capn  /uanco,  orred  and  white  Capr  i.  The  vvhtde  circuit 
of  the  islaml  d>ies  not  exceed  nine  miles;  hut  this  nar¬ 
row  spiice  is  w.jnderfiilly  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
ecenic  beauty,  remains  of  antiquity. and  hUtorical  recol- 
lecthms.  Extensive  ruins  ol  the  villa  of  Tiberius,  who 
resided  along  time  at  Caprc'Sp,  are  sldl  shown;  near  a 
bold  perpendicular  cliff  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 

Cap'ric  Acid,  o.  {Chem.)  A  volatile  fatty  acid  dU- 
cuvered  by  Chevreul  amongst  the  products  of  thesji- 
p'Uiificatioa  of  butler.  It  is  also  procured  by  acting  on 
oleic  iKdd  or  oil  of  rue  witli  nitric  acid.  It  is  alsi»  louml 
in  small  quantitie-s  in  the  fatty  aci<ls  of  cocoa-mit  oil. 
Capric  acid  crysLillizes  in  fine  needles,  which  fu.se  at 
80^,  giving  out  an  odor  resembling  that  of  a  goat.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  sepa¬ 
rates  in  glistening  plates.  It  has  been  named  capric 
acid  from  its  peculiar  od«>r,  but  is  now  generally  termed 
rutic  aci'l.  from  being  easily  confounded  wito  caproic 
and  caprylic  iwids,  and  from  being  the  acid  of  which  oil 
of  rue  is  the  ahlehyd. 

I'apriccio.  {'a  prU'cUo.')  n.  [It.,  whim,  fancy]  {Mu<) 

A  term  applied  to  certain  musi*al  pieces  wh»*reiu  the 
composer  gives  way  to  his  fancy,  without  confining  him¬ 
self  to  particular  measures  or  keys.  They  are  also  called 
F\.\T\8IA.  [q.  i*.) 

CapricoiOHO,  {la-prH'c.hf  o'$o.^  a.  [It.]  {Mas.)  In  a 
fanciful,  capricious  manner  or  style. 

Caprice,  (/.vi-pcc.s'.)  n.  (Fr.  caprirr;  It.  capriccioy  from 
caproy  a  sln^-goat.  an  animal  remarkable  for  its  freaks.] 

A  freak  :  asuilden  start  of  the  mind:  afancy  :  a  whimsy  ; 
a  sudden  ch  ^nge  of  opinion  or  hiiiimr,  with  no  apparent 
roitson  ;  as,  a  woman's  atpricr. 

*•  Their  passino*  move  in  lower  sphere^. 

Where'er  capetee  or  folly  steers."  —  Strip. 

Capricious,  (ha-prUh’ti$,)  a.  Full  of  caprice:  freak¬ 
ish  ;  whimsical;  changeable;  fantastical ;  fanciful ;  as,  a 
capricious  mood. 


C'npri'ciously,  adv.  In  a  capricious  manner ;  whim¬ 
sically. 

i'apriVioiisiiCKSi,  n.  Quality  of  being  capricious ;  ca¬ 
price:  whimsicality. 

••  The  capr!ciouj»nrM  of  a  sickly  heart.” — W.  Irving. 
<'ap'ricorn,  n.  caprictirnus — caper^  a  he-goat, 

and  coruUy  a  horn.]  (Asfron.)  The  10th  sign,  and  the 
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11th  constellation,  in  the  order  of  the  Zodiac.  The  con¬ 
stellation  is  situated  S.  of  the  Dolphin,  and  E.  of  Sagit¬ 
tarius.  Its  mean  declination  i.s  20^^  south,  and  its  mean 
right  ascension  310^.  It  is,  therefore,  tm  the  meridian 
about  the  l^'th  of  September.  The  Sifpi  r*,,  not  thecon- 
stfUatioriy  marks  the  southern  tropic,  or  winter  solstice. 
The  snn,  therefore,  arrives  at  this  point  of  its  orbit  the 
21st  of  December,  but  does  not  roach  the  constellation 
C.  until  the  16th  of  January.  This  constellation  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  sign  '/y.  representing  the  crooked  horns  of 
a  goat.  It  is  usually  re]»resonfe<l  on  thegU)beHS  having 
the  fore-part  of  a  goat,  but  the  hinder  part  of  a  fish.  It 
has  51  stars,  none  of  which  are  very  conspicnons.  The 
two  largCvSt,  and  Z>  /5i7*,  of3d  magnitude,  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  horns.  —  See  Tropic. 

iZ'tol.)  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Oramhyx. 
^'aprieorii  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the  tropic  of 
the  same  name,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Au.stralia. 

Cap'rid,  n.  [From  Lat.  «i;>m.]  Relating  to  the  genus 
etpra,  or  goat  tribe  of  ruminant  animals. 
Capritioa'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  capn/lc«fto,]  A  fertilization 
of  flowers  by  the  aid  of  insects,  in  the  way  which  occurs 
in  the  c.ase  of  the  fig,  by  means  of  a  small  fly. 
Caprifolla'eea*,  n.pl.  [Lat.  cnpn\  goat:  joZiwm,  leaf, 
in  reference  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the  plant.]  {Bot.) 
The  Honeysuckle  family,  an  order  of  planU,  alliance  (Hn- 
chonairs.  Diag.  Epi)>etalonH  stamens,  .straight  anthers 
bursting  longitudinally,  consolidated  fruit ;  and  leaves 
without  stipules.  They  cousi-st  of  shrubs  with  the  fol- 
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back  view  of  anther ;  c.  horizontal  aectlon  of  orarv ;  d.  frolt ; 
e.  the  sani**  iu  sectiuu  ;  f,  seed  ;  g,  the  same  ia  section,  showing 
the  embryo. 


lowing  general  characters : —Leaves  opposite  and  ex- 
stipiilate:  calyx  superior.  T-5-cleft.  nsua.ly  hracteated  ; 
corolla  monopetalon8,4-5-^left,  tubtilar  or  rotate,  regu¬ 
lar  or  irregular,  rarely  polypetalous :  stamens  -L-o,  in¬ 
serted  on  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes;  ovary 


inferior,  1-5-cellcd,  usually  S-relled,  often  with!  ovule  in 
one  cell,  and  several  in  each  of  the  others;  frtiit  generally 
a  berry,  dry  or  succulent,  ind(dii>cent.  There  are  16 
genera  and  about  220  species,  chiefiy  natives  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Eur«»pe,  .Asia,  and  America.  They  often 
have  showy  flowers,  whi'  h  are  comimmly  sweet-scenttHl. 
Many  are  ciiltivatetl  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies; 
a.-*  Honeysuckles,  which  are  species  of  the  genera  Capri- 
J'oUnni  ami  Lonicera  ;  Guelder-roses,  species  of  TTbwr- 
«/<m;  the  Laurustiiius  {Viburnum  tmus);  tl»c  Snow- 
berry  {i:<!/mphtiricorpfti  racf.mo.t(us) :  and  the  common 
Elder  (NuMibncu-t  vigra).  Some  of  the  plants  are  emetics 
and  mild  purgatives:  others  are  H.vtringent ;  others 
sudorific  and  diuretic:  and  a  iew  areacrhl. 

C'ap'rii'oriik,  71.  [Lat.  caj?ra,  goat,  and  /orma^  form.] 
Having  a  goat-like  form. 

Capri^i'eiioiiK,  {ha-prij'f.-nus.)  a.  [Lat.  capngmus.] 
Produced  by  u  goat :  hs,  a  capjngenous  breed. 

Caprimul^fid'esr^n.^^L  (Zool.)  A  family  of  birds,  ord. 
Jucf’s.^ores.  The  Goat-sucker,  7.  r. 

C’ap'riiie,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  goat. 

Capriole,  {kaj/re-ol^)  n.  [¥r.j  now  cabnole ;  It.  cap- 
a  young  kid,  a  caper.]  {Monrge.)  A  lesip  that  a 
young  horse  makes  without  advancing  forward,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  tlmt  when  he  is  in  the  air,  and  height 
of  hU  lea]>,  he  jerks  out  hi.s  hinder  legs,  even  and  near. 

— A  caper,  as  performed  iu  dancing. 

“  With  lofty  turns  and  caprioles."  —  i>avtea. 

— A  kind  of  hoad-dre-iS  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

Cap'ripo<l,  a.  [From  I<at.  capra,  goat,  and /jcc/ts, afoot.] 
Having  feet  like  those  belonging  to  a  goat. 

Cap'rizaiit, a.  [From  Lat.  caper.)  {Mfd.)  Uneven; 
leaping:  a.s.  a  caj/rizatit  pulse. 

Capro'io  Arid,  71.  (CVein.)  An  acid  obtained  during 
the  saponification  of  butter  or  cuc(m-nut-oii.  or  by  oxi¬ 
dizing  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temporaturcs,  lias  a  sweet  and  pungent  taste,  and  a 
cliaracleristic  odor  ol  acid  perspiration.  It  boils  at  388^ 
Fahr.,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  *930.  It  is  best  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling cyanideof  am^l  with  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash.  Ammonia  escapes,  and  a  crystalline  reridue 
of  caproate  of  potash  is  left  behind.  The  salt  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  and  sulplmric  a«  id  i.s  added,  which 
unites  with  the  pota.sh,  leaving  the  capr  ic  acid  floating 
on  the  surface.  Caproic  acid  forms  monobasic  Milts 
with  the  bju^es.  /brm.CisHioO^ 

Caproic  Alcohol.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  caproy!  or 
hexyl,  the  sixth  in  the  seriesof  the  homologous  radicles. 
It  is  often  calletl  hexylicalcoliol.  It  isohtainetl  from  the 
fermented  mark  of  the  grape,  along  with  propylic,  huty- 
lic,  and  amylic  alcoliols,  from  wliich  it  is  separated  by 
fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colorless  aromatic  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  *832,  and  it  boils  at  302®  Fahr.  Ry 
heating  it  with  hytlrate  of  potash,  caproate  of  potash  is 
formeti,  in  the  same  manner  that  acetate  of  potash  is 
formed  from  vinic  alcohol  when  it  is  heated  witli  hydrate 
of  potash,  acetic  acid  hearing  the  same  relation  to  vinic 
alcohol  that  caproic  acid  dc»e8  to  Caproic  alcohol. 

Caproic  h'Xhrr.  The  caproate  of  ethyl,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  caproylic  ether.,  which  would  he 
oxiile  of  caproyl  —  a  snhstanco  as  yet  unknown.  It  is 
jirepared  by  distilling  caproate  of  baryta,  alcohol,  and 
sulphuric  acid  together.  It  is  a  limjdd,  oily  fluid,  Iwiil- 
ing  at  324®  Fahr.,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  fruity 
odor,  resembling  that  of  pino-npple. 

Cap'roiiiyN,  «.  [Gr.  kapros.  a  boar,  and  mus,  a  monse.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  Rodeiitia,  of  the  Murida  or  Rat 
family. 

Ca'proii,  in  III inois^  n  post-office  of  Boone  co.,  21  m. 
N  E.  of  Rockf*n'd. 

Cap'ro^  l,or  IIex'yI,72.  (Chem.)  The  radiele  of  cap¬ 
roic  alcohol  is  ternifd  hexyl,  from  being  the  sixth  of  the 
homologous  radicles  forming  the  nleoliolic  series.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  electro! vsis  of  oenanth.> late  of  pr>tash 
as  a  fragrant  oil,  boiling  at  397®  Fahr.  It  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  sub-stance,  ant!  rrmaiiis  urKh'C0in]>osed  wlien  suIk 
mitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid;  hut  by  mixing  the  two  it  is  changed  into  a 
fatty  acid,  supposed  to  be  caproic  acitl.  Form.  Ci2H)a. 

Cap'ryl,  or  Oclyl,  n.  {Chem.)  The  eightli  radicle 
ot  the  homologous  alcoholic  series,  obtained  by  treating 
the  chloride  of  capryl  with  met  llic  sodium.  Its  pro|>- 
ertifs  have  not  vet  been  thoroughly  inve&tigatedi  Form. 

r,6HiT- 

Csipr^'l'lo  Acid,  71.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  volatRe 
acids  obtained  by  Chevreul  during  tlie  sa|K)Dification  of 
butter.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  or 
oleic  acid.  It  is  a  coKirless,  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  stduble  in  alcohol  ami  ether,  with  a  dis^igree- 
ahle  sudoriferous  smell.  It  becomes  solid  at  50®  Fahr., 
and  b(»ils  at  457®  Fahr.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
caprylate  of  barybi  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  mono¬ 
basic  salts  with  the  bases,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
examined.  Form.  C1GJI16O4. 

CaprqiHc  Alcohol.  Caprylic  or  octylic  alcohol  is  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  cajiryl  or  octyl,  as  vinic  alcohol  is  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities 
in  the  fermented  pulp  of  the  grape:  but  its  most  avail¬ 
able  source  i.s  castor-oil,  which  contains  a  compound  of 
glycerine  andricinolic  acid.  Thlscomi>ound,  when  heated 
witli  hydnitoof  {>otash,is  resolved  into  hydrogen. sebate 
of  potash,  ami  octylic  alcohol.  The  following  it;  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  its  preparation,  recommended  in  Miller’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  129:  —  “Ca.stor-oil  is 
saponified  by  means  of  potash  or  soda,  and  afterwarik  an 
excess  of  the  hydnited  alkali  is  added,  amounting  to 
one-half  the  oil  used.  The  mass  is  heated  in  a  retort, 
and  an  oily  liquid  covere<l  with  water  distils  over.  This 
oily  liquid,  wliich  is  the  octylic  alcohol,  is  reclifieil  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  potash,  until  the  residue  is  no  longer 
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colored  brown.  Octylic  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  a 
powerful  Hi'niiiatic  o«lor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  arctic  aci«l,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Its 
spec,  jjrav,  is  •S2d,  and  it  h«»ils  at  356^.'* 

(\ipryUc  Ethe.r.  This  name  is  jrenerally  jriven  to  the 
CaprytaU  of  ethyl,  which  may  lead  to  confusion  with 
true  caprylic  ether,  which  w.nild  he  oxide  of  capryl. 
Caprytate  of  ethyl  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  an  agree- 
alde  odor  of  pim>appUs.  Caj)rylic  acid  forms  ethers 
with  methyl  and  amyl,  which  have  been  investigated  by 
M  ills  and  others. 

Cap'sali.  a  sea-port  town  of*  the  Ionian  Islands,  cap.  of  : 
Cerigo.  or  C.vthera,  huilt  upon  a  narrow  riilge,  terminat-i 
ing  in  a  precipitou.s  rock  near  the  S.  end  of  the  island; 
pop.  5.60d.^ 

C'ap  Saute,  in  L.  Canada,  a  post-village  of  Port  Neuf 
CO.,  oil  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Pop,  l,oiO. 

Cap  St.  ill  L.  Canada,  a  pi^st-vlllage  of  L'Islet 

Co.,  on  the  river  8t.  Lawrence,  dy  in.  S.  of  Quebec. 

Capwel'la,  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  capsa^  a  chest  or  box;  al¬ 
luding  to  the  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Hra&sicasf.a.  The  Shepherd's  pui'se,  C.  hursa-paatoris^ 
is  a  well-known,  trouble8i»nie  weed,  found  everywhere 
in  fields,  pastures,  and  roadsides;  stem  6-12  inclu'S 
high,  striate,  branching;  root-leave.s  rosulate  or  want¬ 
ing;  stem-leaves  very  narrow,  with  tsvo  small,  acute 
auricles  at  base;  white  fiowers,  small  in  racemes,  blos¬ 
soming  from  April  to  September. 

Cap'-Hlioaf,  n.  The  tup  or  crowning  sheaf  of  a  stack 
of  grain. 

Cap'sieliie.  n.  [From  Capsicum.]  ((7<rm.)  An  alka- 
l(»id  found  ill  the  cap-sukcs  of  the  various  hpiTies  of  cap¬ 
sicum  U8e<1  in  the  manufacture  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It 
has  a  burning  taste;  is  insululde  in  water  and  ether, 
blit  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may,  when  quite  pure,  be 
crystallize*!.  It  forms  salts  with  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
acetic  acids.  Its  composition  is  unknown. 

Cap'j^ictiiii,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  A-upfo.  to  hite :  —  from 
the  acridity  of  the  fruit  ]  {Bot.)  genus  of  pl.-ints,  ord. 
,S>/anactf«,coiisistingof  numerous  specit‘s,  chiefly  natives 
of  India  or  8.  America,  all  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  an  acrid  re-sin  calle<l  OipsicinA  in  their  fniit.s  which 
are  hot,  pungent,  and  stimulating.  The  Red-pepper,  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  C.  annuum  of  Linnam.s,  or  C.  fufitigia- 
tamoi  Bluine,  has  ohlong  cylindrical  fruits,  coinmonly 
sohl  as  C/<i7i>s,  and  usi'd  to  make  a  hot  pickle,  and  the 
liquid  known  as  Chili  riws- 
gar.  There  are  in  gardens 
several  varieties  in  re>pect 
to  the  fruit  which  varies  in 
length  from  1  to  inches;  1, 
the  long,  or  Cayenne;  2.  tlie 
depress^  globose  or  ^tpiush 
pepper,  best  for  pickling:  3, 
the  Cherry  p«*pper,  used  fiir 
pepper-sauce,  ainl  in  season¬ 
ing  meat:  and  4,  the  sweet 
Spanish  pepper,  use*!  as  a  sal¬ 
ad.  They  are  sown  in  March 
in  hot-beds,  and  transpbmied 
ill  May.  —  The  fruit  of  the  C, 
miaxinum^  Uird-pepper,  is 
most  biting  of  all  the  species. 

Ciiyf.nnf.  jtepprr  consists  of 
the  powdered  fruits  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Capsiruin^ 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  .\merica.  In  medi¬ 
cine,  the  truit  of  the  capsi¬ 
cum  is  usetl  as  a  couiiter  irri- 
tant;  W’ithsaltasastimulant,  in  scarhitina;  asagargle  In 
relaxed  sore  throat ;  and  in  the  form  of  Cayenne  i«'Zenges. 

C»p-sill.  n.  The  upper  horizontal  beam  in  the  timber 
framing  of  viaducts  an«l  bri*Iges. 

V.  a.  [Probably  from  Swed.  gitppa,  gnppn  up, 
to  strike  up,  to  tilt.]  Literally,  to  tilt  up;  in  a  more 
general  sense,  to  upset  or  overturn ;  as,  to  capsize  a  b*>at. 

— n.  .An  upset  or  overturn. 

{Gunnery.)  The  metal  fastening 
w'hich  keeps  the  trunnion  of  a  gnu  in  its  proper  place 
on  the  carriage. 

Citp'Mtan,  n.  [Probabl.v  a  corruption  of  cahU-stand ; 
Fr.  {Xaut.)  .V  strong,  massive.  woo<len  ma¬ 

chine,  in  form  resembling  a  truncated  con**,  around  wdiich 
a  rope  is  coileil,  and  being  turned  by  means  of  bars,  or 
levers,  it  affords 
an  advaiitii- 
geous  mode  of 
applying  man¬ 
ual  p«>wer  to 
overcome  an 
obstacle.  The 
C.  is  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  on  ship- 
b«>ard,  where 
it  is  uscil  for 
weighing  an¬ 
chor,  hoisting 
sail,  Ac.  Men- 
of-war  have 
commonl3*  two  capstans,  the  largest  of  which,  called 
the  m  tin  capd  tn,  is  plac<'d  behind  the  main-mast,  staml- 
ing  upon  the  first  deck,  and  reaching  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  s(“Con*l :  this  is  als*>  ciilled  the  doithU  capstan, 
because  it  has  two  druin-heails.  ami  serves  two  decks  for 
drawing  up  anchors,  ami  because  its  force  may  be  greatly 
accelerateil  by  applying  hamU  on  each  ib‘ck  The  other 
is  the  ge  n\  or  IfttU  capstan :  this  stamls  on  th**  secoml 
deck,  between  the  main  and  inizzen  ma-sts.  There  is 
also  a  so  called  from  its  being  movable 

to  any  part  of  the  ship. 
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Cap'-stoiio,  n.  (Pul.)  A  name  given  to  the  fossil  en- 
crinite.  from  it.s  re.semblauce  to  a  cap. 

C’ap'Hllla,  n.  [Lat.]  (Antup)  A  box  used  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Koinans  for  holding  b<»oks:  tliese  Im»x<;s  were  n.-u- 
ally  iiiaile  of  beeeli  wo*h1,  and  were  cylindrical  in  form. 
Cap'siilar,  l’ap'Hiilary,a.  [Fr.caji.sM/air#'.  from 
cupsM/u.J  Pertaining  to  a  capsule;  h«>llow  like  a  chest. 

(AntiL)  C.  ligament  is  one  of  the  membranous, 
fibrous,  and  elastic  bags  or  capsules,  of  a  whitish  con- 
sistem'e.  thick  an<l  resistant,  which  surround  joints. 
Cap’Kiilale,  <'ai>'sula(A^<l,a.  Kudosed  iuac^tpsule, 
or  as  in  a  box. 

“The  heart  lies  immureti,  or  cap$tUaUd." — Derhum. 
C'apsiilts  {kap'sul,)  n.  [Lit.  capsula^  from  capsa,  a 
die.st,  a  case.]  (Bot.)  A  superior,  one  or  more  celled, 
inany-seeded,  dry,  dehiscent  fruit.  It  Is  syncarp'iu.s,  that 
is,  formed  of  several  carpels  united  together.  The  dehis¬ 
cence,  or  opening,  of  the  capsule  ma\  either  take  place 
by  valves,  as  in  the  fox-glove,  primrose,  and  rhododen¬ 
dron,  or  by  pore.s  near  the  summit,  as  in  the  poppy  and 
snapdragon.  The  distinctive  name  of  Pyxis  or  Pyxidium 
has  been  given  to  a  beautiful  kind  of  cajisiile,  which 
opens  as  if  cut  around  near  the  summit,  uml  presents 
the  a])pearance  of  a  cup  with  a  lid.  Kxamples  of  the 
latter  may  be  seen  in  the  pimpernel  aial  henbane.  The 
capsule  is  one-cellei!  in  the  mignonette,  heart's-easc,  and 
gentian  ;  two  or  more  celleil  in  the  scrophiilaria.  colchi- 
cum,  iris,  and  datura.  It  is  a  very  common  form  of  fruit, 
and  is  fouml  almost  universally  in  some  natural  orders; 
such  as  Caryophyllac^er,  PrimulacefCy  Sct  o- 

phttlariacecBy  LUiacerF,  hidaceo’,  and  Gentianaccee. 

(Anat.)  A  fibnms  or  membraneims  bag,  such  as  that 
which  encloses  the  joints  of  the  hip.  sliouMer,  Ac.,  and 
shuts  in  tiie  cynovial  sac,  when  it  is  calleil  a  capsu/«r| 
ligament;  and  upiin.  when  it  envelops  the  liver,  and  is 
known  as  tlie  capsule  of  Glisson. 

{M>aL)  A  gummy  envelope  coating  nauseous  doses  of 
mcHlicine. 

(Chein.)  A  small,  shallow,  evaporating  vessel  or  dish. 

Brande. 

(Gun.)  A  PERCrSSION-CAP,  q.  V. 

— A  covering,  of  metal,  tin-foil,  Ac.,  used  for  rendering 
bottles  of  wine,  Ac.  imi)ervious  to  air. 

Captain,  (kap'teny)  n.  [Fr.  capitaine;  It.  capdano. 
fnun  Lat.  ca/mf,  head.]  The  military  commander  of  a 
comjuny  of  soldiers.  —  The  term  is  aUo  useil  of  officers! 
in  tile  municipal  police  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense ;j 
as,  captain  of  police,  capfain  of  the  watch.  —  The  com-j 
uiamler  of  a  shi]>  of  war,  and  applied,  also,  to  the  mas-, 
ter  of  a  inerchant-vcss«*l.  j 

— Also,  a  snbonhnate  officer  having  charge  of  a  certain  i 
part  of  a  vessel  of  war;  as,  captain  of  the  inain-t*»p.  | 
— In  the  U.  8tates,  the  commander  of  a  merchant-vessel  is. 
in  statutes.  leg;il  proceedings, and  professional  language, 
more  generally  termed  master.  In  some  foreign  laws  and 
languages  he  is  frequently  stylefl  patron.  —  The  rank  of 
C  in  the  U.  States  Navy  is  next  above  that  of  com¬ 
mander;  an*l  capUiins  are  generally  appointe*!  from  this ' 
rank  in  the  order  of  seniority.  The  pre.sident  has  the 
ai)p*»inting  power,  subject  to  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  senate. 

— The  foreman  of  a  gang  of  miners,  workmen,  Ac, 

— A  military  leader :  achiel;  a  skilled  warrior ;  as,Ca;sar 
was  a  great  captain. 

••  Foremost  captain  of  the  lime  was  he.” — Tennyson. 

Captain-general.  The  coinman*ler-in-chief  ot  an  army 
or  force  of  militia;  more  particularly,  the  degree  of 
rjink  attaching  t*>  a  Spaiii.sh  governor  or  coniinander-in- 
chief ;  as,  the  captaiu’ye neral  of  Cuba.  In  the  U.  States, 
the  governor  of  a  Stale  is  captain  general  of  the  militia 
belonging  thereto. 

— a.  Possessing  superiorit.v  of  rank  or  position. 

“Captain  jewels  io  the  carcanet." — Shak*. 
C'ap'tniiic*y«  n.  The  rank,  post,  or  commission  of  a 
captain  ;  as.  gazetted  to  a  captaincy. 
Cap'lainoy-s:eneraK  ti.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
ot  a  captain-general;  us,  the  saptaincy-general  of  Cata¬ 
lonia. 

Cap  tain  Pasha,  n.  See  Capitan  Pasha. 
Cap'taiiiry,  u.  [Fr.  capitainerie.]  Chieftainship: 
authority  over  a  cerbdn  people  or  territory  ;  us,  the  cup- 
tainry  of  Claiiranald. 

“  There  should  be  uo  rewards  taken  for  captainries  ot  coonties.” 

Spenser. 

Cap'tainikliip«  n.  Comlition,  rank,  or  authority  of  a 
captain  or  commanding  officer. 

— Military  skill  and  judgment;  as,  he  displayed  good  cup-' 
tain  ship. 

Cap'tation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cupfufto.]  The  art  orj 
accomplishment  of  obtaining  favor  by  a  flattering  man-i 
ner  or  a*ldn*ss.  (o.)  1 

!  Cap't  iiia«  in  a  p«>st-<iffice  of  Belmont  co. 
jCap'tiiia  Cre^*!^,  in  OhiOyOi  Belmont  co.,  flows  into! 
j  the  Ohio  river.  ' 

Caption,  {kaj/shuny)n.  [Lat.  captiOy  captionis — capio,. 
to  take,  catch,  or  seize.]  (Law.\  Tin*  heading  of  a  legal  • 
instrument,  in  which  is  shown  when,  where,  and  by’ 
what  authority  it  is  tiken,  found,  or  executed.  | 

CaptioilM,  ikap'shus.)  a.  [Lat.  captiosux  —  captio  —  cn-’ 
p»o.]  Rea*ly  to  catch  at  faults  or  l*>  find  fault:  dispose*! 
to  cavil  or  quibble;  censorious;  perverse;  wayward;^ 
as,  a  captious  disputant. 

— Insidious;  ensnaring:  perplexing;  troublesome.  I 

I  “She  tnugbt  him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captious  and 
I  temptiug  quesiions.”  —  ^acon.  ! 

Cap'tiously,  adv.  la  a  captious  manner.  ■ 

“  Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you  can.”  —  Locke.  j 

Cap'tiousiies!^,  n.  Quality  of  being  captious;  prone-, 
1  nes.s  t*)  fault-finding;  peevishne-As.  1 

I  Captiousness  is  a  fault  opposite  to  civility.”  —  Locke.  ^ 


Cap'llvafO^  r.  a.  [Lat.  cupti?v>,  cup/rrufwf.  from  capfi- 
rak,  a  captive.]  To  take,  us  a  captive  or  prisoner ;  to  sub¬ 
due.  (r.; 

“  He  deserves  to  be  a  slave,  that  is  content  to  have  .  .  .  the 
liberty  of  his  will  so  captivated."  —  King  Charles  /. 

— To  subdue  by  the  influence  of  attraction  or  beauty;  to 
enthrall ;  to  overpower:  to  enslave  with  fascination; 
to  charm;  as,  her  beauty  captivateil  all  hearts. 

“  Wisdom  so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance  that  be  gives 
himself  up  to  her."  —  Adduon. 

— a.  Taken  captive.  (R.) 

“  Womeu  have  been  captivate  ere  now.” — Skaks. 
i'ap'ti vatiii^,  a.  Having  power  to  cliann,  or  engage 
the  aflectioiis;  as,  a  captivating  woman. 
Captiva'tioii,  n.  Act  of  taking  one  captive;  as,  his 
caplivattun  was  complete. 

Captive,  liuj/fir,)  n.  [Fr.  captif ;  Lat.  captirus,  from 
capio,  t‘apfus.\  One  who  is  bikeii  prisoner  in  war,  or  by 
any  force  or  stratagem. 

'*  Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years.”  —  Byron. 

— One  sulslned  or  charmed  by  beauty  or  excellence;  on# 
eusiiareil  by  love,  flattery,  or  w^oiuan's  wiles. 

“  Whose  words  all  ear*  took  captive.”  —  Shak*. 

— a.  3Iude  prisoner  ;  kept  in  bondage  or  contineiuent. 

“  My  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words."  —  Shake. 
—Relating  to  captivity,  durance,  or  confinement ;  as,  cap- 
f(t*€  chains. 

The  Stygian  floods  oppose, 

And  with  circling  streams  the  captive  souls  inclose.”  — 
Cnptiv'ity*  n.  [Fr.  captiriti;  hnt.  captiritas.]  State 
or  condition  i»f  being  a  captive  or  prisoner,  or  of  being 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

— Subjection;  bondage;  slavery;  servitude. 

“  For  men  to  be  tied,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  ot  judg¬ 
ment."  —  Hooker. 

(Scrip.)  A  term  employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  God  on  the  Jews  for  iheir  idi>i- 
alry  and  wickedness,  by  allowing  them  to  be  removed 
out  of  their  own  land.  This  wa.*  one  of  the  means  fre¬ 
quently  adopted  by  eastern  monarchs  in  order  to  esfab- 
llsh  their  power  over  vanquished  nations;  viz.,  to  trans¬ 
port  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  those 
nations  into  their  own  dominions;  and  Minietimes,  also, 
they  establislied  in  the  vacated  territory  a  portion  of 
their  own  subjects.  To  a  petqile  like  the  Hebrews, 
whose  religion  was  connected  with  particular  places, 
such  a  proceeding  must  have  been  particularly  severe. 
M'hen  personally  removed  from  Jerusalem,  they  could 
no  longer  obey  their  sacred  law  in  many  of  its  most  vi¬ 
tal  pidnts,  and  many  others  they  were  forced  to  mi*dify 
by  reason  of  their  changed  circumstances.  Their  first 
caplivity  w  a.s  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  they  were  res¬ 
cued  hy  Mosi's;  but  this  is  to  he  regarded  rather  as  h 
provulential  di-^pensation  than  as  a  penal  evil.  M  e  read 
of  six  captivities  that  t(X>k  place  during  the  government 
of  the  judges:  but  the  two  most  signal  captivities  of 
this  people  were  those  of  Israel  and  Jndah  after  they 
bad  been  formed  intoseparate  kingdoms,  and  are  know  n 
as  those  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  That  which  is  calh-d 
the  First  Captivity  was  not  brought  about  by  a  single  re¬ 
moval  of  the  population;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  wiis  invadeil  on  sevenil  occasions  by  the  kings 
of  .Assyria.  About  b.  c.  740.  Tiglaih-Pileser  carried  off 
the  more  distant  .trans-Jordanic  tribes  to  A>syriM.  His 
successor.  Shalmanezer,  twice  invaded  the  kingdom 
which  reniaineii  to  Hosea.  He  attacked  and  reduced 
Ssiujuria  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  b.  c.721,  and  Carrie*! 
off  into  Assyria  and  Media  the  king  and  the  remainder 
of  the  ten  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  colo¬ 

nies  from  Babylon  and  Susas.  This  was  ihe  end  of  Lmel 
as  H  kingdom.  More  than  a  century  ehip>e<l  before  the 
second  Babylonish  captivity,  which  overt*»ok  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah.  Tw’o  dUtinct  deportations  are  mentioned 
in  the  sei-ond  book  of  Kings,  tliree  in  Jen^miah,  undone 
ill  Daniel.  The  two  principal  deportations,  however, 
were — 1.  That  whii-h  t*>ok  place  B.  c.  098,  when  Johoia- 
kin,  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers,  were 
Carrie*!  away ;  and.  2.  that  which  followed  thedestriic- 
ti«m  of  the  Tenij  l«  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah.  b.  c. 
5S8.  The  seventy  years  of  caplivity  predicted  by  Jere* 
miah  arc  dated 
by  Pri*leaiix 
fr**m  B.  c.  6o6. 

The  Jews  in 
their  captivity 
were  not  treat¬ 
ed  as  slaves, 
hiitas  colonists. 

They  had  elders 
and  judges 
among  them¬ 
selves.  who  gov¬ 
erned  them  and 
determine*!  dis¬ 
putes  Rcconling 
to  their  own 
laws.  There 
was  nothimr  to 
himler  a  Jew 
from  ri.sing  to 
the  highest  em¬ 
inence  in  the 
stite,  or  holding  the  most  confidential  offices.  The 
Babylonish  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Cyrus,  B.c.5.'>6,«i'd  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the 

nati*)n, under  Sheshbazzar  or  Zenihbabel.  B. c.  636.  Mhat 

became  of  the  ten  tribes  is  a  subject  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Many  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  discover  them  living  as  a  distinct  community  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  interior  of  Asia.  Tlie  most 
probai)le  opinion,  however,  seems  to  lie  that  the  great 
mass  of  them  became  aiisoriied  in  the  nations  among 
wlioni  they  were  planted ;  but  tliat  many  of  tlieni  re¬ 
turned  with  the  children  of  Judaii,  after  tlie  Babylonish 
captivity,  to  their  own  land,  by  whicli  means  they  be¬ 
came  one  people.  The  sulTerings  entailed  upon  the 
Jewish  people  under  the  Romans  far  excee<k'd  that  of 
any  other  captivity  wliich  they  underwent;  tor  they 
were  then  rediice<l  to  a  real  state  of  bondage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Josephus,  l.luOjUOU  men  fell  in  tl»e  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  hy  I'itus,  aiui  yT.OtK)  were  captured  during  the 
war.  Of  the  latter,  many  were  cast  to  wild  beiu«ls  <*r 
butchereil  in  the  amphitheatres  ;  others  were  doomed  to 
work  a.s  public  slaves  in  Kgypt,  and  only  those  under 
17  years  »if  age  were  sold  into  private  bondage  An 
equally  dreadful  destruction  fellujMin  the  remains  of  the 
nation,  which  had  once  more  assembled  in  Juda*a,  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.  d.  as  related  by  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius.  Hy  these  two  savage  wars  the  Jewish  population 
must  have  been  eflectually  extirpaterl  from  tlie  Holy 
Land  itself,  a  result  which  did  not  follow  from  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  captivity. 

Cap'lor,  w.  [Lat ,  from  capv).]  One  who  takes  as  a 
prisoner  or  prize. 

Cap'tiire*  n.  [Fr.  capturf;  Lat.  cap<Mra.  from  chpio, 
captm]  Act  of  taking  or  seizing  by  force;  seizure; 
arrest;  as,  the  captirt>.  of  an  enemy's  ship. 

—The  thing  taken  ;  a  prize. 

— r.  a.  To  take  or  seize  by  force,  surprise,  authority,  or 
stratagem;  as,  to  caftturf  an  outlying  picket. 

Capua,  (anc.  Cu/wa  or  t\ipita,)  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  Terra  di  Lavoro.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volturno,  in  a  line  plain  18  in.  N.  of  Naples. 
The  town  has  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vaubaii,  and  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  finely 
built  city,  and  contains  many  handsome  public  edifices. 
Its  trade  is  unimportant.  The  ancient  C.  was  situated 
about  m.  Irom  the  modern  city.  The  remains  of  its 
amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
100,0  '0  spr>ct:itors.  and  of  some  of  its  tombs,  attest  its 
ftirmer  splendor  and  magnificence.  The  amazing  fer¬ 
tility  of  its  territory,  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  rendereti  C.  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
citie<of  ancient  Italy.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  A.  p.  840.  Pop.  VA*^48. 

4'apiiC'liiii'.  C'ap'iieiiio.  n.  (ZofJL)  An  American 
monkey,  of  the  geius  Cvhu9.  See  Weeper. 

Capuchin',  a.  [Kr.  capucine.^  a  nun  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.]  A  garment  for  females,  consUting  of  a 
cloak  and  hood,  after  the  manner  of  the  Capuchin  friars. 

—  A  pigeon  whose  he.id  is  h'.ioded  with  feathers. 

Capuchins,  (/vu-pa'«/<cwr,)  n.  pi.  [Fr. copi/cin.  from  ca- 
;>ace,  a  cowl.]  (hkcl.  A  body  of  friars,  of  a  re¬ 

formed  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  established  by 
Matthew  de  B  ischi  in  152.).  In  1528  they  olitaine<l  a 
bull  from  Clennmt  VII.,  and  in  1529  the  order  was  fully 
established.  This  branch  of  the  Franciscans  derived 
their  name  from  the  cowl  (capu(ium),  which  they  wore, 
but  were  at  first  callo'l  Friar.^  IhrtniU  Minor.  Paul 
III.  confirmed  the  order  in  1530,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  Capacldm  of  the  onler  of  Friars  Minor.  The 
right  of  preaching,  taken  from  them  in  1543,  was  re¬ 
stored  two  years  later.  They  were  introduced  into  France 
in  1573,  and  into  8paiu  in  1006,  but  had  no  houses  in 
Euglmd. 

Cap'ulet,  n.  SeeCxPEELKT. 

Cap'iilin,  n.  [8p.]  The  Mexican  cherry. 

Caput,  n.  [Lat..  the  liead.]  {Anat.)  The  head,  skull, 
or  cranium;  the  entire  bones  and  muscles  of  the  head 
and  face,  with  the  brain,  and  organs;  the  integument 
and  hair  of  the  several  part.s.  —  The  term  caput  is  also 
applied  to,  —  1.  the  upper  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  as 
the  humerus:  2.  the  origin  of  a  muscle;  8,  a  protuber¬ 
ance  resembling  a  head,  as  the  caput  gallinapinix^  a 
small  eminence  in  the  urethra;  4.  the  beginning  of  a 
part ;  as  caput  coU.,  the  head  of  the  colon. 

— In  the  English  universities,  the  word  caput  is  applied  to 
the  groat  council,  or  Senatus  consisting  of  the 

Vice-Chancellor,  a  doctor  of  each  of  the  several  faculties 
of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  and  two  .Masters  of  Arts, 
chosen  by  the  senate  annually  This  body  must  approve 
every  grace  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  senate. 
Capyb'ara,  n.  (ZoVl.)  See  M ydrochcerus. 

Car,  «.  [W.  car;  Lat.  c  irrux  ;  from  cm  iro,  to  run;  It. 

ca/To;  Fr.  c/mr.]  A  small  vehicle  tliat  runs  or  moves 
on  wheels.  This  term  is  of  various  application.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  a  hati..  ney‘Coach.  or  four- 
wheeded  vehicle  for  public  hire;  also,  to  that  two-wheel 
conveyance  now  more  generally  designated  cab.  The 
Irish  car  is  a  one-horse  cart,  with  very  low,  broad 
wheels,  used  for  carting  out  manure, and  carrying  home 
grain  in  the  ca.se  of  soft,  peaty  soils.  Again,  the  Irish 
Jaunting-car  is  a  kind  of  low,  om^-horsechakc, commonly 
without  springs,  in  which  the  people  sit  back  to  back, 
and  with  their  faces  looking  sideways;  sometimes  called 
a  low-backed  car. 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy,  'twas  on  a  market  day, 

In  a  low-back'd  car  she  sat,  sir.  upon  a  truss  of  bay."  S.  Lover. 

—In  the  United  States,  the  term  car  is  commonly  applied 
to  a  p  is.xenger  vehicle  running  upon  rails,  which,  in 
England,  is  called  a  carriage. 

—A  chariot  of  w'ar  or  triumph  ;  as,  a  triumphal  car. 

Like  captires  bound  to  a  triumphant  car."  —  Shake. 

{Astron  )  The  constellation  Ursa  Mujor^  sometimes 
called  “Charles’  Wain,”  or  “  Charles*  Car.'* 

('arabid'se,  n.  pi.  (Z'hjI  )  A  very  numerous  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  containing  some  of  the  largest  of 
the  carnivorous  beetles,  many  of  which  are  adorned 
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with  brilliant  metallic  colors.  The  body  of  these  in¬ 
sects  is  of  a  very  firm  con.Mstence,  whereby  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  creep  aliout  under  stones,  Ac.,  as  w'ell  aa  pre¬ 
vented  from  falling  beneath  the  power  of  the  insects 
they  attack;  most  of  the  species  of  this  family  being 
eminently  insectivorous;  prowling  about  in  search  of 
their  prey,  on  the  surtiice  of  the  ground,  under  stones. 
Ac.,  or  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  in  the  nio»s  glow¬ 
ing  at  their  routs.  They  are  accordingly  of  essential 
service  in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  noxious  in¬ 
sects  with  whicii  our  gardens  and  pastures  might  other¬ 
wise  be  overrun.  They  are  not  at  all,  however,  exclu¬ 
sively  carnivorous.  S<uiie  of  the  species  exhale  a  fetid 
odor,  discharging  at  the  same  time  from  the  abdomen  to 
a  Considerable  distance,  a  caustic  and  acrid  fluid.  The 
family  C.  corresponds  with  the  genus  Varabus  of  Lin- 
nams. 

Car  abine,  n.  (Mil.)  See  Carbine. 

Car'al>itie*^-ti^e«  n.  [Fr]  (Mil.)  A  rifle  used  in 
the  French  service,  which  has  an  iron  pin  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  breech  in  the  line  of  the  axis;  on  this,  the 
bullet,  which  is  elongated,  is  forced  down  by  a  hard 
blow  of  the  ram-rod,  and  so  expanded  into  the  grooves 

Carabineer',  Carbineer',  n.  (Mil.)  A  heavy  dra¬ 
goon;  a  Imrse-soblier  who  is  armed  with  a  carbine. 

Car'aboiil,  a.  (ZoOl.)  Relating  to  tlie  Carabus  or  Cara- 

B1D.E,  7.  V. 

Car'abiiM,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Car.abid^. 

Car'ae,  n.  (.VauL)  ^me  as  Carack,  q.  r. 

C'ar'aoal,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lynx. 

i'aracalla.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, (A*ar-a-IaI'Ia,) 
a  Roman  emperor,  the  son  of  Severus,  whose  real  name 
was  Bassiauus,  but  nicknamed  C  by  the  soldiers,  in 
consequence  of  his  wearing  a  short  cassock,  of  a  fashion 
peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  TliLs  execrable  monster,  whose 
short  career  was  tracked  out  by  rapine  and  murder,  was, 
upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  in  211  a.  n, 
with  his  younger  brother  Oeta,  at  once  declared  his  co- 
8iiccessurs,and  together  being  invested  wilh  the  purjile, 
they  immediately  set  out  for  Rome  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  senate;  but  the  mutual  fears  and  jealousies  en¬ 
tertained  by  each  of  the  other  broke  out  in  many  dis¬ 
putes  before  they  reached  the  imperial  erty,  when  C.  be¬ 
ing  resolved  to  reign  alone,  adopted  a  plan  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  Ills  rival,  congenial  to  his  savage  and  impetuous 
nature,  and  followed  by  a  few  l  ulfians,  he  burst  into  his 
mother's  chamber,  where  Geta,  fearing  his  vengeance, 
had  taken  refuge;  and  though  the  empress  mother  cov¬ 
ered  him  with  her  person,  C.  plunged  his  sword  in  liis 
brother’s  !*<>dy  while  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  leav¬ 
ing  his  ruffians  to  dispatch  him, left  tlie  apartment;  and 
afterwards,  with  a  mockery  of  religion  and  fraternal 
love,  g.ive  orders  tliat  the  murdered  Geta  should  be  wor¬ 
shipped  ns  a  gnd.  Once  freed  from  all  restraint,  ami  sole 
master  of  tlie  Roman  world,  C.  started  on  his  career  of 
blood, spreading  deatli  and  ternir  throughout  the  land, for 
not  even  the  crimes  of  Domitiaii,or  the  cruelties  of  Nero, 
could  match  the  atrocities  of  this  barbarous  monster. 
Having  taken  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
officials  of  Alexandria,  who  had  lampooned  him,  he  w’as 
resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  entire  cit}',  and 
therefore  commanded  the  whole  (»f  the  inliubitaiits  to  he 
put  to  the  sw’ord,  —  an  order  that  was  executed  with 
frightful  exactitude,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  con¬ 
dition,  the  whole  people  being  swept  off  by  a  horrible 
butcliery,  every  house  filleil  with  carcasses,  and  the 
streets  blocked  up  with  heap.s  of  slaughtered  men  and 
women.  His  enormities  at  length  becoming  greater 
than  even  the  deba.secl  Romans  could  hear.  Macrimis, 
one  of  his  generals,  to<»k  the  opportunity  of  the  emperor 
being  with  the  army  in  Mesopotamia  to  excite  one  of 
his  officers.  Martial,  a  centurion  of  the  body-guard,  to 
murder  him.  Martial,  watching  his  opportunity,  as  C. 
accidentally  alighted  from  his  horse  in  a  narrow  lane 
near  tlie  town  of  Cannae,  rushed  upon  him  from  behind, 
and  plunging  his  falchion  tlirough  his  l>ack,  left  him 
dead  on  the  spot,  a.  d.  217,  exactly  six  years  after  his 
a'^sumption  of  the  purple. 

Caraca'ra,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  South- American  bird,  genus 
JMh/boru.t^  fam.  Falconidfr.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kite,  and  has  a  tail  nine  inches  bmg.  The  beak  is 
black  and  booked;  the  plumage  tawn}*,  with  white  aud 


yellow' specks:  the  feet  are  yellow,  with  semicircular 
ioiig,  sharp,  black  talons.  In  its  food  the  P.  seems  to  be 
content  with  any  animal  substance.  It  is  hy  no  means 
shy;  and  though  it  ventures  to  approach  inhabited 
places,  it  rarely  molests  domestic  poultry. 


Caracas,  or  Caraooas,  (kn>rak'as.)  a  prosperous 
inland  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela,  and  of  Federal  district,  in  a  mountain¬ 
ous  valley,  m-arly  2,900  feel  above  sea-level,  12  111.  S. 
S.E.  of  La  Guayra ;  Lat.  10°  30' N.,  Lou.  66^^  55' E.  'The 
city  is  finely  situated,  and  well  and  regularly  built, 
with  wide  streets  ami  spacious  squares  cros.siiig  one  an¬ 
other  at  right  angles.  There  are  many  fine  huihlings, 
as  the  capito),  university,  new  government  house, 
church  of  St.  Teresa,  new  market,  masonic  temple.  Ac. 
C  is  generally  healthy,  but  lialile  to  earthquakes,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  which,  in  1812,  it  was  almost  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  the 
republic,  in  conjunction  with  its  sh.pping-port  I.41 
Guayra.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1567.  /V)p.  <  1873),  48,897  ;  of  Federal  distrirf,  60,010. 

C«racci,  Ludovico,  Agdstino,  and  Annibale,  (Iti- 
rUt'chce.)  three  of  the  first  painters  of  Italy,  kins¬ 
men,  fellow-students,  and  co-iaborsrs,  natives  of  Jvo- 
logiia,  and  founders  of  the  Bolognese  School,  ianlo- 
vico,  B.  1655,  WHS  placed  at  an  early  age  wiili  Rnsspero 
Fontana  to  study  painting.  He  made  Mii  h  ►low  jiro- 
gress,  ihut  his  master  dissuaded  him  lr<  ni  the  pur¬ 
suit;  upon  w'hidi  he  left  Fontana,  and  thenceforth 
studied  the  works  only  of  the  great  masters,  lor  which 
purpose  he  travelled  to  Venice  and  Parma.  Returning 
to  Bologna,  he  found  liis  cousins  Ago.'stino  and  Annibale 
(B.  1560)80  well  inclined  to  liis  an,  tliat  lie  persuaded 
their  father,  a  respectable  tailor,  to  leave  their  etiuca- 
tion  to  liim.  Agosthio,  b.  1558,  leariieil  engraving  from 
Cornelius  Cort,  and  attained  to  such  excellence,  that 
many  of  his  engravings  are  only  distinguishable  from 
his  master's  by  the  superiority  of  the  drawing:  his 
works  in  that  style  are  highly  valued.  He  never  prac¬ 
tised  painting  however,  witli  any  constancy.  Ludovico 
retained  Annibale  with  1  iniself.  Annibale  exhibited 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  phlegmatic  calmness  of  Ludo¬ 
vico,  to  the  accomplished  fickleness  of  Agostino,  and  to 
the  amiable  mildness  of  both:  he  was  rude  and  impa¬ 
tient  in  temper,  though  of  so  open  and  generous  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  lie  is  said  to  have  kept  his  colors  and  his 
money  in  the  same  Ikox,  both  of  wliich  were  equally  at 
the  disiH>sal  of  his  scholars.  Like  Ludovico  he  travelled 
about  Iroin  place  to  place,  improving  liimself  by  all  that 
he  saw,  and  aiming  to  ctmibine  in  his  own  works  the 
excellencies  of  the  great  works  that  he  studied.  The 
three  opened  an  academy  in  Ludovico’s  studio^  which 
became  famous  for  the  illustrious  pupils  whom  it  sent 
forth.  —  The  fame  of  the  C.  reaching  Rome.  Annilmle 
WHS  invittMl  by  Cardinal  Odoardo  Farnese  to  adorn  his 
palace  with  paintings.  He  went,  accompanied  I  y  Agos- 
tino,  but  their  u.^ual  dissensions  arose,  and  Annibale's 
intolerant  devotion  to  labor  drove  away  his  more  festive 
comrade.  Annibale  spent  8  years  of  his  life  on  his  ad¬ 
mirable  work  of  the  Farnese  Gallery,  for  xvliich  he  is  said 
to  liave  received  only  $560.  a  meanness  of  remuneration, 
as  Lanzi  justly  observes,  almost  inc  redible.  He  diil  little 
after  this,  and*  d.  It  09.  He  was  buried,  according  to  bis 
ow  n  desire,  by  the  side  of  Raphael.  Agostino  D.  1602; 
Ludovico  lived  until  1619.  'J  he  works  ol  the  3  kinsmen 
are  j»rinripally  found  in  BoI<»gna  and  Rtnie.  The  Far¬ 
nese  Gjillery  is  considered  the  greatest  woikof  Annibale. 
The  L»*uvre  contains  N’L  John  the  Baptist.,  by  Ludovico, 
and  the  Ommunion  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Agostino,  w  hich 
are  rc'spectively  reckoned  their  best  works  in  oil. 

Car'ack,  n.  (A’aw/.)  [Yr.caraque  ;\x.caracca.'\  A  largo 
trading-ship,  formerly  employed  in  the  Portuguese  East 
India  trade. 

*•  The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carack  lay."  —  Walter. 

Caracfaeiis.  (kn-raJc'ta-kus,)  a  king  of  the  Silures, 
who  inhabited  South  M  ales,  was  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  For  nine 
years  he  w’arred  gallantly  against  the  invaders,  but  at 
length  was  completely  overthrown.  His  wife  and 
daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  his 
brothers  surrendered.  C.  himself  fled  to  Cartimandua, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  him  up  to  the 
Romans.  He  was  carried  to  Rome  51  a.  d.,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  to  tlie  people  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  M  hen  he 
approached  the  imperial  seat,  avc  are  told,  he  addressed 
Claudius  in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  he  and  his  relatives 
were  immediately  pardoned,  d.  abt.  54.* 

Car'aoole,  n.  [Fr.  caracole;  Gael,  carach,  winding, 
turning;  A.S.  c^n*a»,  to  turn.]  (Manege.)  A  semi-naind 
or  halbturn,  which  a  horseman  makes  on  either  side. 

(Ardi.)  A  term  sometimes  used  for  a  staircase  in  a 
helix  or  spiral  form.  (Written  also  Caracol.) 

— r.  i.  To  move  in  a  caracole;  to  w  heel  half  round. 

Car'noolk  n.  An  alloy  used  for  inferior  jewelry,  con¬ 
sisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Cara'Pa,  Michele,  au  Italian  musical  composer,  b.  in 
Naples,  1785.  His  best  operas  are  Gahride  di  Verfri, 
Ifigenia  in  Jlinride,  Ma.‘ianiello.  and  //  SolUario.  D.  1872. 

Carafe',  n.  [Fr.]  A  glass  water-bottle. 

Car'agrtieen.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Carrageen. 

C'ara^lio,  (ka-rdl'yo,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Coni, 
6  m.  \V.  of  Coni  city,  on  tlioGnina:  7>q;».  6.782. 

C'arai'tes,  n.  pi.  A  sect  among  the  Jews  who  adhere 
closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  rejecting 
the  rabbinical  interpretations  and  the  Cabala, 

C'arania'uia.  See  Karamama. 

C'aram'bola,  n.  (Bot,)  See  Averrhox. 

C'ar'ainbole,  n.  [Fr.]  (Games.)  In  Billiards,  the  stroke 
called  also  cannon,  and  carrom. 

C'ar'nmel,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  dark-brow  n  substanca 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  temperature  of  aliout  400° 
upon  melted  sugar.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
gives  an  intensely  brown  liquid,  for  which  reason  it  is 
employed  in  coloring  sauces,  gravies,  brandy,  wines, 
Form.  CyH^O#. 
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Cai*fiiiina94'SA«  a  river  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
wlucii  risen  in  Lat.  24°  ^4' N.,  ami  Lon.  46' E.,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  eritern  the  Ganges  from 
the  right,  in  hat.  25°  2>'  N.,  and  Lon.  68'  E. 

Car'aiix,  v.  {Zf>ol.)  A  genus  ot  fillies  of  the  Scomhi'i(i(F, 
or  Mackerel  tuniily,  distingui.'^hed  by  having  a  lateral 
line  with  scaly  plates,  carinated,  and  IViMjnently  spinous. 
Theyellow  mackerel,  C.  (>-^  inches  long,  is  found 

on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  States. 

Cara’pa,  n.  {B  >t.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  onler 
Meliacfc?.  The  African  species  C.  (/um^'nigis  yields  a  latty 
oil  called  kundah,  or  tallicfxmali,  which  is  purgative 
and  anthelmintic.  It  is  expressed  from  the  seeds. 

Car'npaee,  Car'apax^  »».  {/Ml.)  The  upper  shell 
(•fa  crab  or  otlier  crustuceons  animal.  The  hard  cover¬ 
ing  or  shell  which  protects  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  testudinatn^  or  turtles. 

Car'at,  n.  [Fr.  c^^raf;  (Jr.  Avra/ion,  a  little  horn,  the 
berry  of  a  pod  used  as  a  weight  of  4  grains.]  A  weiglit 
of  4  grains  used  in  weighing  diamonds,  pearls,  and  otlier 
precious  stones.  The  t4*rm  is  also  used  in  reference  to 
the  flnenes.s  of  gold:  in  expressing  which,  the  mass 
spoken  of  is  supposed  to  weigh  2i  carats,  of  12  grains 
each;  and  the  pure  gold  is  called Tims,  if  gold  be 
said  to  be  22  carats  fine  (or  standard),  it  is  implied  that 
22-24tlis  are  pure  gold,  and  2-24tbs  alloy.  In  tlie  pro¬ 
cess  of  assaying  gold,  the  real  quantity  taken  is  very 
small,  generally  from  6  to  12  grains;  and  this  is  tenncil 
the  assay  p  ‘Und.  It  is  subdivided  into  24  carats,  and  each 
carat  into  4  assay  grains,  and  each  grain  into  (juarters; 
so  that  there  are  3S4  separate  reports  for  gold.  When 
the  gold  assay  pound  is  only  H  grain.s,  the  (juarter  assay 
grain  only  weighs  l-64tli  of  a  grain.  This  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  accunicy  required  in  the  weights  and  scales 
used  for  such  delicate  operations.  —  See  Alloy,  Assay. 

Carava'oa,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Murcia,  42  m. 
W.N  .W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  54  N.E.  of  Granada. 
Trade.  Marbles,  gniin,  oil,  wine,  flax,  &c.  13,000. 

Carava;ft;:i4»,  (A*a7*-a-r<y'e-o,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  24  ni. 
FI.  of  Milan  ;  ;>op.  6.315. 

Cnravas:;&io.  {hir-roh  rad'jo.)  Michele  Angelo  .Am  ri- 
GHi,  (or  MtRiGHi  DA,)  acelebrated  Italian  painter,  b.1569  ; 
D.  1(509.  The  princijial  merit  of  his  pictures  consists  in 
the  coloring,  which  is  pure  and  vigorous;  the  tints  are 
few,  but  true  to  nature.  Tin?  ol»scurity  in  which  he  in¬ 
volves  his  design,  gives  it  a  certain  air  of  mysterious 
grandeur;  but  Ids  fiirures  are  replete  with  the  unre¬ 
deemed  vulgarity  of  the  models  from  which  he  studietl.' 
and  the  extravagancoof  a  self-taught  conceit  aggravated  | 
by  abandoned  habits.  HN  jirtneipal  w<(rks  arc,  a  St.  Sr- 
bastian,U\  tlie  Capitol  at  Ibmie;  the  Supi>rrat  F.nintnus. 
in  the  Borghe.se  Palace;  and  the  Etitoinbment  of  Christ, 
in  the  Louvre. 

Caravan,  (Aar'a-ran.)  n.  [Fr.  caravaoe;  Ar.  Icarxvan, 
from  A*ar,  trade,  commerce.]  A  c<mipiuiy  of  merchants, 
travellers,  or  pilgrim.s,  w  lio  associate  together  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  they  may  travel  witli 
greater  security  through  deserts  and  other  places  in 
Tested  with  robbers,  or  exposed  toother  dangers.  Tliel 
commercial  intercourse  of  Eastern  and  African  nations 
has  from  the  remotest  ages  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
nieaiKS  of  C,  a.s  the  governments  that  have  sprung  up  in 
those  continents  have  seldom  been  able,  even  if  they 
had  had  the  will,  to  render  travelling  safe  or  practicable 
for  individuals.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  faith,  religious  motives,  with  others  of  a  less  ex¬ 
alted  character,  have  tended  to  augment  the  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  the  E:tstern  world,  and  to 
iucrease  the  nninher  of  the  caravans.  Mohammed, 
as  is  well  known,  enjoined  all  liis  followeis  to  visit 
Me  (rca  once  in  their  lifetime;  and  large  caravans  as¬ 
sembled  for  this  pllrpo^e  in  every  country  where  the 
Mohammedan  faith  is  establislied.  There  are  four  regu¬ 
lar  C.'s  which  prtjceed  annually  to  .Mecca ;  the  first  from 
Damascus,  comp(JSed  of  pilgrims,  travellers,  and  mer¬ 
chants  from  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  secoml  from  Cairo, 
for  the  Mohammedans  of  Barhary;  the  third  from  Zi- 
bith,  near  the  month  of  the  Red  Sea,  wliere  tliose  of 
Arabia  and  India  meet;  tlie  fourth  from  Babylon,  where 
the  Persians  assemlde.  F'very  C  is  under  the  command 
of  a  chief,  or  aga  {carovati-bnfihU^  who  has  frequently 
under  him  sncli  a  numlier  of  troops  or  forces  as  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  its  defence.  Wlien  it  is  practicable, 
they  encamp  near  wells  or  rivulets,  and  observe  a  regu¬ 
lar  discipline.  Camels  are  almost  uniformly  used  a.s  a 
means  of  conveyance,  in  preference  to  any  otlieranima), 
on  account  of  their  wonderful  patience  of  fatigue,  and 
their  peculiarity  of  structure,  which  so  admirably  fits 
them  for  travelling  througli  desert  wastes. 

— large,  close  carriage,  or  a  train  of  such;  used  for  the 
domiciling  and  transport  of  wild  hejists,  &c.  for  exhibi¬ 
tion. —  In  Russia,  a  fleet  of  barges,  or  boats  of  large 
sire,  used  for  tlie  conveyance  of  hemp,  tallow,  &c. 

C'arn  vaneor',  n.  The  conductor  of  a  caravan. 

I'aravan'siary,  i'aravaii'sora,  n.  [Fr.  caravan- 
$erai ;  \r.  karavamera  ;  Pers.  $rrai,  a  house  for  cara¬ 
vans.]  A  large  jmblic  hnilding,  or  inn,  for  the  reception 
and  lodgment  of  caravans  in  the  desert.  Though  serving 
Instead  of  inns,  there  is  this  essential  difference  between 
tliern,  that  the  traveller  finds  nothing  in  the  C.  for  the 
use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle,  but  must  carry  all 
his  provisions  and  necessaries  with  him.  G.  are  also 
numerous  in  cities,  where  they  serve  not  only  as  inns, 
hut  a.s  shops,  warehou.ses,  and  even  exchanges. 

Car'avel,  Car'vol,  «.  [Sp.  carr<^/a  ;  Lat.  carahu$,fi 
sea-crab;  a  small  wicker-boat  covered  with  raw  bides.] 
(Naut.)  A  kind  of  light  ship,  formerly  much  used  by 
the  Spaniards  and  I'ortugueso;  it  had  a  square  poop, 
and  was  galley  rigged. 

'•  To  board  the  caraveU  upon  the  Main.”  —  Famhawi. 

—A  vessel  used  in  the  French  herring-fishery. 
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I  Garavt*rin«,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Bay  of 
I  Caravellas,  S.  lat.  17^49';  W.  Ion.  39^20';  pop.  about 
I  3,000. 

1  <’ar'away*  n.  See  Carum. 

C'araway.  in  X.  ('nrolma,  a  post-office  of  Randolph  co. 

Carbain'io  n.  (G/*eai.)  AVlien  dry  carbonic  acid 

and  dry  ammonia  gas  are  mixed,  a  white  substance  re¬ 
sults,  which  was  formerly  snjiposed  to  he  anhydrous  car¬ 
bonate  of  arniminia.  latter  investigations  proved  that 
it  was  a  Compound,  containing  ammonia  comhined  with 
carbonic  acid.  Carhamic acid  forms  salt*  with  numerous 
other  bases,  which  are  interesting  only  in  u  theoretical 
I)oint  of  view.  Form.  C2H3NO4. 

I'ar'hamicle,  n.  {Chem  )  A  peculiar  compound,  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cliloro-caihoiiic  acid.  It 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  orra,  in  which  case  the  equi¬ 
valent  would  require  to  be  doubled  (GjIl4N2()2).  Car¬ 
bamide  may  be  regarded  as  curbonii;  acid  with  an  equiv¬ 
alent  of  oxygen,  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  uniidogeii. 

Carbazot'ic  .irid,  or  Picric  Acid,  (/.a>  '5ai-zo/'i/.,/ ?i. 
A  complex  acid,  proiJnced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  a  miniber  of  organic  substances,  such  as  phenicacid. 
Balian,  phloridzin,  silk,  indigo,  and  a  number  of  the 
resins.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  large 
quantity  is  furnished  by  beating  one  part  of  indigo  with 
8  or  10  parts  of  nitric  acid,  reduced  to  coarse  jiowder. 
As  soon  as  the  effervescence  of  nitric  oxide  lias  ceased, 
the  liquor  Is  boiled,  and  nitric  acid  added  from  time  to 
time,  until  no  more  gas  is  given  off.  Gii  cooling,  the 
carbazotic  acid  crystallizes  out  in  long,  pale-yellow, 
brilliant,  not  angular  plates,  wliich  are  to  be  washed, 
re-dissolved,  and  re-crystallized.  Carbazotic  acid  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  80  or  90  ])arts  of  cold  water,  forming  a  liquid  of  a 
bright  ytdlow  color.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter  biste, 
and  has  been  used  instead  (*f  hops  for  making  bitter  ale. 
It  lias  been  employed  in  dyeing  silk  and  woo),  to  which, 
in  conjunction  with  cream  of  tartar  or  nlnm  as  a  mor¬ 
dant,  it  gives  a  fine  yellow  color.  Carbazotic  acid  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  test  for  pota.sh,  with  which  it 
forms  a  briglit  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  even  in 
dilute  solutions.  Carbazotate  of  potash  is  anhydrous, 
and  requires  160  parts  of  water  for  its  solution;  the 
salts  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  the  eartlis,  are  freely  soluble. 

Car'bery,  in  Ireland,  a  district  in  8.  of  co.  Cork. 

—  A  barony  of  eo.  Sligo. 

—  A  barony  of  co.  Kildare. 

— A  small  island,  in  Dunnianus  Bay.  co.  Kerry. 

C'ar'bct,  the  cap.  of  Martinique,  2  m.  from  St. 

Piern*:  pop.  about  4,006. 

C'nr'bi<lo*  n.  (C/inn.)  A  term  now  employed  instead  of 
curium  t  to  denote  the  union  of  carbon  with  a  base.  The 
most  important  carbides  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
of  their  respective  bases. 

<'arG»jne,  C'ar'abine,  (kUr'lTn,)  n.  A  fire-arm 

used  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  shorter  in  the  barrel  than 
the  ordinary  musket  or  rifl(\  It  was  used  by  light  cav¬ 
alry  as  early  as  the  16th  C(*ntury. 

<'arbiiieer',  n.  See  Carabineer. 

('arhorio  Aoi<l,  Phenic  Acid,  Hydrate  of  Phenti., 
Phenole,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Phenyl,  Phenilic  Alco¬ 
hol,  n.  (OVem.)  A  very  abundant  jirodnctof  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  coal.  Laurent  obtained  C.  A.  from  oil  of  coal-tar 
by  collecting  separately  those  portions  which  boil  be¬ 
tween  3(X)®  and  400^  Fahr.  By  mi.xing  with  this  oil  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  a  white  crys- 
taliino  substance  separates,  the  supernatant  licpiid  is  de¬ 
canted,  and  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water.  The  solution  separates  into  two  portions, 
the  denser  of  which  contains  carbolate  of  potash.  The 
potiush  is  abstracted  by  the  addition  of  hydrocliloricacld, 
and  tlie  liijuid  carbolic  acid  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
carbolic  acid  solution  is  digested  with  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  to  remove  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  low’ 
temperature.  It  then  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  nee¬ 
dles,  which  must  be  kept  from  contact  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  C.A.  melts  at  95®,  and  ludls  between  369®  and 
370®.  The  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  liquetaction  of  the  crystals.  C.  A.  is  but  sjmr- 
ingly  soluble  in  water;  it  is,  however,  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  ether.and  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  burning  taste, 
and  an  odor  (»f  smoke  resembling  creosote.  Its  solution 
docs  not  reildeii  lltnms,  and  leaves  a  permanent  greasy 
mark  on  jiaper  if  let  fall  upon  it.  A  splinter  of  deal 
dipped  in  C  A.  and  then  into  nitric  acid  becomes  dyed 
blue.  Form.  CioHo^s-  —  Tlie  disinfectant,  or  ratlier  an¬ 
tiseptic  properlie.s  of  C.  A.  are  very  remarkable.  Re¬ 
cognized  Boiiio  twenty  years  ago,  and  used  with  marked 
success  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  by  the  F'rench- 
man  Dr.  Jules  Leinaire,  it  is  only  at  the  present  day  that 
the  preventative  and  curative  properties  of  lliis  powerful 
agent  have  been  evidenced.  Largely  used  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  putrid  sore.s,  and  warmly  advocated  in  case.s  of 
measles,  whooping-cough,  fevers,  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
we  believe  that  wlien  it  sliall  have  been  fairly  stu¬ 
died  and  tested  by  patient  experiment,  tlie  number  of 
important  uses  to  which  it  will  he  found  applicable 
must  be  considerably  increased.  —  Of  late  also  C.  A.  lias 
received  important  applications  in  the  arts  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  and  deodorizer,  namely  for  tlie  preservation  of 
wood,  skins,  bones,  and  animal  substances  generally. 
It  is  also  used  in  spinning,  dyeing,  and  calico-printing. 

Car'bou.  n.  [Lat.  cardo;  Fr.  and  Sp.  car6f/m'.]  {Chem.) 
An  elementary  non-metallic.  solid  body,  very  widely  dif¬ 
fused  tbrough'uit  nature.  Its  purest  and  rarest  form  is 
that  of  the  diamond  (see  Diamond),  hut  in  the  forms  of 
gr.-iphite  and  mineral  charcoal  it  occurs  very  abundantly 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  It  also  occurs,  in  com- 
hination  with  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  air,  and  in  the  waters  of  most  springs.  In 
combination,  as  carbonic  acid,  with  lime  and  magnesia, 
it  occurs,  in  enormous  quantities,  us  limestone,  marble, 
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chalk,  dolomite,  Ac. ;  whilst,  combined  with  hydrogen, 
it  enters  largely  into  coal,  peat,  and  lignite.  From  its 
invariable  presence  in  all  organic  matter,  it  has  been 
Called  the  organic  eleineiil;  and  lloffinan  poetically 
calls  organic  chemistry  ‘‘the  hi:»tory  of  the  wanderings 
of  carbon.”  From  entering  thus  directly  into  the  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  creation,  V.  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  element;  and  tlie  pout ing  out  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  by  animals,  to  serve  for  the  food  of  vegetables, 
is  one  of  the  many  silent  chemical  operations  constantly 
going  on  around  ns.  The  wondertul  provision  of  Nature 
by  which  tlie  carbonic  acid  cast  (»ul  by  animals  as  a  poi¬ 
sonous  ju’odiict  is  converted  into  tood  for  tin*  support  of 
plants,  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  has  l>eeii  tlie  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  jiliilosophers  and  chemists  from  the  days 
of  l>avoisler  to  the  jiresent  time.  G..  as  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  the  diamond,  Cu,  is  tully  described  under  that 
head:  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  graphite,  which 
is  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Graphite.  Charcoal, 
or  amorphous  C',  Cy,  exists  as  ordinary  wood  chari-oal 
and  lamp-hlack,  generally  comliined  with  incompletely 
burned  C4»iiiponnds  of  C.  and  liydrogen.  (  oke  and  ani¬ 
mal  charcoal  are  otlier  forms  of  G.  Charcoal  is  made  by 
inclosing  wood  billets  in  an  iron  retort,  to  wbicli  is 
adapted  a  tube  for  conveying  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  to  appropriate  receivers,  and  expc'sing  it  to  a  red 
heat  for  4  or  5  lionrs.  Where  wood  is  very  ubnnilant,  large 
heaps,  covered  with  j)owden*d  charcoal,  leaves,  turf,  and 
earth,  are  fired  and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  for  a  month 
or  more.  Charc(»Hl  prepared  in  this  way  is  superior  to 
that  burnt  in  retorts. — Animat  charcoul.oT  ivory-black, 
is  prepared  in  cylinders,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  wood  charcoal.  G.,  in  its  amorphous  condi¬ 
tion,  is  a  black,  dense,  perfectly  opaque,  insoluble,  infu¬ 
sible,  imidorous,  ta-steless  body,  conducting  lieat  badly 
and  electricity  treely.  At  ordinary  tcmiferatm  e  it  shows 
no  chemical  affinities.  This  property  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  tlie  ancients,  who  used  it  for  ink.  The 
same  property  has  rendered  it  a  common  practice  to 
char  the  inside  of  tubs  and  casks  intended  to  hold 
litjuids;  and  posts  and  piles  partially  charred  are  found 
to  last  longer  under  water  than  w'lien  immersed  in  their 
natural  state.  Finely  divided  charc<*al  has  powerful  an¬ 
tiseptic  properties,  and  it  i.s  coming  into  use  as  a  deodo 
rizer  to  bo  used  for  purilyiiig  the  air  of  sewers.  Dr. 
Letheby's  late  experiments  in  this  direction  appear  to 
prove  tliat,  by  a  proper  application  of  charcoal  air-fil¬ 
ters,  the  air  in  sewers  may  be  rendered  wholesome  and 
pure.  Charcoal  also  has  the  peculiar  property  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  coloring  matter  from  organic  solutions;  hence 
its  use  as  a  dccolorizer.  At  high  temperatures  C.  com¬ 
bines  energetically  with  oxygen,  and  will  remove  it 
from  great  numbers  of  its  combinations;  hence  its  use 
in  reducing  metallic  oxides.  Whatever  be  its  source  or 
form,  G.  is  chemically  thesaine,  and,  when  burnt  in  oxy¬ 
gen,  forms  carbonic  acid.  Box-wo(mI  cliareoal  was  found 
by  Saussure  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  gases  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion : 

Hydrogen .  1-75  times  its  Toliime. 

Nitrogen .  7*5  “  “ 

Oxygen .  9  42  “  “ 

Carbonic  acid  . S5‘  “  “ 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen...  55*  “ 

Hydrocliloric  acid . 85’  “  “ 

Amnioni.tcal  g:is .  90*  “  “ 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  more  nn- 
wholesome  the  gas,  the  greater  tlie  quantity  absorbed: 
a  fact  which  a()pears  to  point  to  charcoal  as  the  great 
disinfectant  and  deodorizer.  Indeed,  the  great  success 
attending  tlie  use  of  G.  for  filters,  both  for  air  and  water, 
is  a  proof  of  its  efficiency  in  this  direction.  Fquirairnt  6; 
sp.  gr.  as  diamond  3’55,  as  graphite  1*9  to  2-3.  St/mbd  C. 
— G.  unites  with  several  of  the  elements  to  form  numer¬ 
ous  and  very  iinportunt  compounds,  which  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names. 

Bisidphide  of  C.  Equivalent  38,  sp,  gr.  1*27,  boiling- 
point  118*5®  Falir.  Only  one  compound  of  snipliiirund  C. 
is  known.  It  isjirepared  by  heating  fragments  of  charcoal 
to  redness  in  a  retort;  into  wliich  dip  a  tube  reacliing  to 
the  bottom  of  the  charcoal.  From  time  to  time  sulphur  is 
dropped  throuirh  the  tube,  which  is  closed  again  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  sulphur  and  G.  gradually  combine,  and  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  distils  over  into  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cool 
with  ice.  It  is  at  first  yellow,  from  excess  of  sulphur;  but 
by  beingro-dlslilled  several  limes,  it  is  obtained  in  astate 
of  purity.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  an  acrid,  ])nngent 
taste,  and  a  foetid  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
diss(»ives  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  is  very  volatile,  and 
lias  never  been  frozen.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  giv¬ 
ing  off  snlphurons  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  It  dissolves 
sulphur  and  jdiospborns  readily,  and  these  elements 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  slow  evaporation  of 
their  solutions.  Berzelius  looks  on  bistilphide  of  f\  as  a 
sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
an  oxygen  acid.  This  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that 
bisulphide  of  G.  will  unite  with  several  sulphides  to 
form  salts,  which  are  called  sulpho-carbonatee,— KO 
C  *2i  c^rlxuiati^  of  potash;  KS'CSo.  siilpho-carbonate  of 
potas.siiim.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of 
G.  is  used  in  electrotyping  objects,  which  are  coated 
with  a  film  of  phospliorus  by  its  means,  and  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  an  immediate  metallic  covering 
when  plunged  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
From  certain  experiments  of  Berzelius,  it  is  supposed 
that  a  protosulphide  of  C.  exists.  A  mixture  of  bisul¬ 
phide  of  G.  and  solid  carbonic  acid  produces  the  most 
intense  cold  known. 

Chloride  of  C.  They  are  three:  Protochloride,  C4CI4; 
sesqnichloride,  C4CI6;  bichloride.  C2CI4,  The  first  com¬ 
pound  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  sesquichloride 
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of  carlion  through  a  rc<l-lu>t  glass  tuho  filled  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  glass.  Chlorine  is  ami  a  colorless 

liquid  obtained,  wliicli  boils  at  240°  Fahr.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  derivative  of  oletiaiit  gas,  C4II4.  The  second  is 
formed  by  acting  on  Butch  li(|ui<l  under  tlie  influence 
of  solar  radiation.  It  is  a  volatile  crysudline  solid,  with 
an  aromatic  odor  resembling  caniplior.  It  fuses  at  d'JO® 
nmi  l>oils  at  3(30®.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2,  ami  it  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  elh  t  and  alcolu»I.  'I’bere  is  iiUo  a  li<iuid  ses- 
quichloride  witli  the  formula  C2CI3,  whicli  was  obtained 
by  Kegnault  b}’  passing  the  vajtor  of  bichlori<le  of  car¬ 
bon  tlirougli  a  tube  liealed  to  redness.  The  third,  wliich 
is  often  called  pereliloride  of  carbon  w;is  obtained  by 
ilegiiault  fnun  wood-spirit  ami  from  chloroform  by  the 
combined  action  of  chlorine  and  the  sun's  rays.  K*»lbe 
forms  it  by  jaissing  biniilpliide  of  carbon  and  chlorine 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  possess¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odor,  ami  boiling  at  172®  Fahr. 
At — ^  Falir.  it  becomes  a  sedid  of  pearly  crystalline 
appearance.  Besides  these  ctunpoumls  of  chlorine  ami 
c.irbon,  Fanidiiy  obtahual a.snl>-ch!orideof carbon(C4Ci2), 
wliich  formed  fine  silky  crystals,  subliming  without 
ch  ange  by  passing  the  protocLloride  8<^veral  times 
through  a  real-hot  tube. 

Oxychloi'olfof  G.,  or  Chhiro-carhonic  AeiV/,or  Phosgene 
Gus.  Spec  grav.  3'6M;  symbol  CJGl. — Wiieii  (Mpial  vol¬ 
umes  of  chlorine  ami  carbonic  acid  arta  e.Kjiosed  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  thi*y  gradually  coinlune,  ami  comlen.-<c  into 
half  tlieir  vadume.  Oxyclilonalai  of  carbon  is  a  suffocat¬ 
ing  gas,  wliicli  is  decomposed  by  water  into  carbamic 
uciai  anal  hy<lroa*hloric  acid.  It  may  also  be  formed  by 
passing  carbonic  oxide  tlirough  pentachloride  of  uuti- 
niony. 

Caribou,  in  Pennsylvania,  fin  K.  county,  so  called  from 
its  mlna*s  of  antliraa-ita^  are^i,  400  sq.  m.  It  Is  boumled 

K.  by  thai  Blue  or  Kittatiniiy  Mountains,  and  travt*rsed 
from  N'.K.  to  S.W.  by  the  ladiigh  iiiver.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district,  possessing  immense  cauil-mines.  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  the  principal  product  of  the  co.  Cup.  Mauch 
Chunk.  P"p.  28,144. 

— A  t**wnship  of  Iliintiugalon  co.;  pop.  2.233. 

Carboai,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Macou  co.,  3  m.  E.  of 
Macon  City. 

Carboiia'i'ioous,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  Car¬ 
lton  :  as,  a  curbonttceou.s  depitsit. 

I'ar'bonatlo,  Carboiia'ilo,  ti.  ((holn'ng.)  The  flesh 
of  unim.iB,  fowls,  &€.,  cut  aud  scored  across,  and  broiled 
on  live  coals. 

“  If  I  C’>me  In  his  way  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of 
me  ” — iihak$. 

Carbonari,  (kaJr-hon-d^re,)  n.pl.  [It.,  “charcoal-burn¬ 
ers.”]  (Hist.)  Tlie  name  given  to  a  secret  political 
association,  formed  in  It.tly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  its  professed  aim  being  Ihe  re«»r 
ganization  aud  reform  of  the  government  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Members  of  all  classes  were  fitund  in  its  ranks.  In 
1S14,  they  forim*d  a  pl.m,  subsequently  abandoned,  of 
creating  a  revolution  in  Naples.  In  1820,  a  constitution 
was  proclaimeil  at  Nola.  The  same  tiling  occurred  at 
Naples  aud  other  idaces.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  made 
com'essi<U)S ;  the  forces  of  tlie  f’  under  (Jem*ral  Pepe 
entered  his  capital  July  9.  and  the  kingswore  to  observe 
the  new  constitution  on  the  IStli.  The  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Uu.ssia,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  met  at 
Troppaii,  in  October,  ami  iuvite<l  Fenlinand  to  meet 
them  at  bayba»  h,  to  wliicli  town  llie  Congress  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  January,  1821,  where  measures  were  deter¬ 
mined  for  an  armeil  interfcrmice  for  the  suppression  of 
the  revidution.  The  Austrians  entered  Italy  early  in 
1821,  Naples  capitulated  .Marcli  20,  aud  the  revolutionary 
parliament  was  closed  4  days  afterwards.  By  an  ordi¬ 
nance  dated  April  10,  any  person  attemling  tlie  ineetings 
of  the  C-  was  to  he  punished  capitally.  The  society, 
however,  continued  to  exist,  and  spreading  throijgli 
France,  caused  insurrections  at  Rochelle,  Colmar,  Tou¬ 
lon,  ami  Marseilles,  in  1821,  and  its  influences  are  kiiii- 
jiosed  to  have  contributed  to  the  revolutitui  of  184s  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  numerous  outbreaks  tliat 
have  occurred  in  the  Italian  peninsula  since  1821,  may 
be  all  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  madiinations 
of  the  C.  Carboiiarism  is  still  in  existence  in  Italy,  or  at 
least  was  so  down  to  very  recent  tinn-s.  —  The  (U'hleraii, 
“  tinkers  or  braziers  who  us«i  the  coals,"  was  the  name 
given  to  a  loyal  society  opposed  to  the  C. 

Car  boiiarism,  n.  The  political  principles  of  the  Car¬ 
bonari. 

Car'boiiate.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  of  the  union 
of  carbonic  acid  with  a  salt. 

C'ar'boiiatecl,  a.  Combined  or  impregnated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid. 

Carbon  in  JlUnoiSy  a  P.  0.  of  Rock  Island  co. 

Car'boiiclalo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
55  m.  8.  of  Centralia. 

Car'boiidale,  in  J^nnsylvania,  acity  of  Luzerne  co.. 
near  tlie  sourceof  Lackawanna  River, and  connwted  with 
llonesd.ale  by  a  railroad  17  m.  long.  The  L.aLkawanna 
valley  is  extremely  rich  in  beds  of  coal  which  have  been 
for  a  long  time  successfully  mined.  Pop.  6..3'J3. 

Car..>Oil  Hill,  in  Missouri,  ajiost-ofRcoof  Jolinston  co. 

Carboii'ic,  a.  [Fr.  carhonique.]  Pertaining  to  carbon, 
or  obtained  from  it ;  as,  carbonic  gas. 

Carbon  ic  Aoiil,  n.  {Chem.)  This  important  com¬ 
pound  is  obtained  when  any  form  of  carl>on,bUcli  as  the 
diamond  or  pure  charcoal,  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas.  It 
consists  of  6  carbon  lb  oxygen  =22  carbonic  acid. 
100  cubical  inches  of  carbonicacld  gas  weigh  47*3  grains. 
TJmler  a  pressure  ('f  36  atmosidieres.  at  the  temperature 
of  32®,  it  becomes  liquid;  ami  when  the  pressure  which 
retains  it  in  the  liquid  state  is  romoveil,  the  rapidity  of 
the  evaporation,  and  thesud«len  am!  enormous  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  vapor,  are  such  us  to  produce  a  degree  of 


cold  under  wliich  the  acid  solidifies,  forming  a  white 
Concrete  6iil*stance  po.->.se.*<seil  of  very  extr.iordiiiary 
properties.  Mi'.  Faraday  was  the  first  who  liquefied  cur- 
lumic  acid,  but  it  was  first  described  as  a  solid  by  M. 
Tliilourier.  At  common  temperatures  and  pressures, 
water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  aciil;  under  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres  it  dissolves  twiceits  volume, 
ami  «o  on.  Carbonic  acid  imparts  brisknes-s  and  a 
slightly  pungent  ami  sour  taste  to  water  impregnated 
with  it;  it  also  confers  tlio  effervescent  quality  upon 
many  mineral  springs.  Carbonic  acid  is  reci>gnized  by 
its  remlering  lime-water  turbid.  It  extinguislies  flame 
ami  suffocates  animals;  hence  the  miners  call  it  choke 
damp.  Carbonic  acid  is  cuiuaiued  in  marble, chalk,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  limestone,  from  wliicli  it  is  extracted 
by  strong  heat,  as  in  tlie  process  of  binming  lime;  or  by 
the  action  of  stronger  acids,  in  which  case  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes  with  eifervesetnet.  .^lountain8  of  limestone, 
therefore,  are  great  natural  repositories  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  gas  is  also  produced  during  the  resjiiration  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  is  evolved  in  the  process  of  feriiieutution. 
E lUivalmt,  22;  sp.gr.  l'b'lJ\form.  COg. 

Carbonic  Oxide,  n.  {Chem.)  Carlionic  oxide  Is  pro¬ 
duced  when  carbonic  acid  is  pa.s.sed  over  red-hot  char¬ 
coal :  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  gas  is  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  almost  every  organic  sub¬ 
stance.  The  first  result  of  combustion  is,  of  course,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  wliich,  jiassing  over  the  red-hot  coals  or 
wick,  a.s  the  case  may  be,  parts  witli  an  equivalent  of 
its  oxygen.  The  gas,  however,  is  inflamed  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  and  re-connected  witli  carbotiic  acid.  It  is 
genorally  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  <»xalic  acid 
by  sulphuric  acid.  (3xalic  acid  con.sists  of  C2II3  united 
to  an  equivalent  of  water,  without  which  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  able  to  e.xist.  Tlie  sulphuric  acid  abstracts 
tills  equivalent  of  water,  leaving  the  C-jIIg  at  liberty  to 
separate  into  CO,  carbonic  oxide,  and  OOg,  carbonic 
aciil.  The  latter  is  absorbed  by  jiassing  the  mixed  gases 
through  milk  of  lime.  Carbonic  oxide  gJis  thus  prejiared 
is  colorless  ami  inodorous,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid.  It  sujqiorts  neither 
comliustion  nor  re.spiration,  one  per  cent,  mixed  with 
air  being  sufficient  to  cause  dangerous  drowsiness.  It 
is  now  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  coma  generally 
resulting  in  death  jiroduced  by  the  combustion  of  char¬ 
coal  in  cloiJe  rooms,  is  due  to  the  formation  of  carbonic 
oxide  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed  during  combustion, 
being  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  so  much  incamlescent 
material.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  lias  no  action  on  litmus- 
paper,  does  not  combine  with  acids  or  bases,  and  has 
never  been  liquefied;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  In 
met.illurgical  jirocesses,  carbonic  acid  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  jiart  by  snpiilying  find  as  fast  us  it  is  formed.  Equiv¬ 
alent,  14:  ^p.gr.  u  yo7  ;  form.  CO. 

Carboiiireroi9S«  «.  fLat. car/io  —  carhnnis.  and  fero, 
to  bear,  or  produce. |  Producing,  or  containing,  carbon 
or  coal ;  as,  cai  honijerous  strata, 

Carbonireri>iis  n.  {(leol.)  The  name  given  to 

the  strata  uliich  rest  njion  tlie  Devonian  measures.  It 
commenced,  botli  in  America  and  Eurojie,  with  a  pre¬ 
paratory  maritio  jieriod,  tlie  SuB-c\RB0MFrR0{  s,  7.  r.  ; 
liad  its  consiiiiimation  in  a  long  a‘ra  of  extensive  conti- 
iienis,  covered  wilh  forots  and  marsh-vegetation,  ami 
subject  at  long  intervals  to  inundations  of  fresh  or  marine 
waters,  the  carbon  fero.is,  or  Coal  Pkr  od,  q.v.,  and 
declined  thnmgh  a  succeeding  perioii,  the  Permian,  q.  v., 
in  which  the  marsh-vegetation  became  le.ss  extensive, 
ami  the  sea  again  jirevailed  over  portions  of  the  carbon¬ 
iferous  continents.  The  rocks  of  the  (\  A.  lie  at  the 
surface  over  l.irge  areas  of  N.  America,  viz.: —  hi  the  U. 
States.  1.  Over  jmrts  of  Rliode  Island  and  Massacliii- 
setts,  between  N«-wj)ort  and  Worcester.  2.  Along  the 
Ajipalacliiaii  region  from  New  York  int<i  Alabama,  and 
sjircading  \V.  over  half  of  Ohio,  and  jiart  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  a  little’of  Mississijqii.  3.  Over  cen¬ 
tral  Michigan.  4.  Over  much  of  Illinois,  and  sjireading 
E.  over  jiart  of  Imliana,  8.  over  jiart  of  Kentucky,  W. 
over  part  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  large  jiorlioiis  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes.  5. 
In  Texas.  0.  Ahoiit  tlio  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  nearsevtM'al  of  tlie  pa.sses:  around  the  Great  Salt 
Basin  in  Utah:  in  tlio  Colorado  basin,  New  Mexico,  and 
over  some  oflier  jiarts  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  7.  In  N.  California.  —  In  the  British  Prov¬ 
inces.  1.  Over  much  of  Xew  Brunswick  and  jiart  of 
Nova  Scotia.  2.  In  the  Arctic,  over  Melville  and  other 
islands  between  Grinnell  Land  and  B  inks  Land.  The 
coal  measures  cover  a  large  jiart  of  most  of  the  regions 
here  pointed  out,  the  rest  being  occujiied  by  the  sub- 
carboniferou.s  and  Permian,  or  by  limestones  and  other 
barren  beds  of  the  carboniferous  period.  Excejiting  the 
areas  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  whole  jierbiin  to 
three  great  regions  or  basins:  —  1.  The  Interior  Con¬ 
tinental  regitm,  including  the  Appalacldan  area  on  the 
E  and  stretching  W.  to  western  Kansas,  and  jierhajis 
still  further,  to,  or  beyond,  the  summit  of  tlie  Rocky 
Mounlains;  for  carboniferous  rocks  jirobably  underlie 
tho  later  beds  now  at  the  surface.  It  is  divided  into 
two  jmrts  by  tlie  Lower  Silurian  uplift  about  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  tlio  reirion  S.W.  2.  'iLha  AUanticb-irder  region, 
including  tho  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  region, 
and  that  of  Rhode  Island,  —  also  divided  into  two  jiarts. 
a  northern  ami  asouthern.  3.  The  ArcHcregion. — liana. 

C'urbonizsi'tion,  n.  [Fr.  carbonisation.']  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  carbonizing. 

Cur'bonize*  v.  a.  To  convert  into  carbon. 

<’jirb<nioin'OleB%  n.  [Eng.  ca7'b(m,  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.]  (Chem.)  An  iustrninent  for  ascertaining  tlie 
presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  by  its  action  on 
lime-water.  — 

CHrboii  feilatioii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-oflice  of  Peoria  co. 


Cai*1>Oiiton«  in  K.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Chatham  co. 

C'urb4»ii  val(%  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  K<  nawlia  co. 

I'nr'boy,  n.  [Gael,  carb,  a  basket.]  A  large  globular 
bottle  of  green  gla^s,  jirutected  by  basket-work.  G.  are 
seldom  used,  exeept  for  contutiiiug  certain  acids  and 
other  highly  corrosive  liquids  likely  to  act  upon  stone¬ 
ware.  A  carboy  of  oil  of  vitriol  usually  contains  about 
1Gb  lbs.  of  that  acid,  or  12  galls,  of  w'ater. 

Carbuncle,  (kiir'bung-kl,)  n.  [Lat.  carhu7iculus,  dl 
min.  of  carbo,  a  coal.j  A  large  garm*t.  cut  en  cabo- 
chon;  i.  e.  convex  on  tlie  under  siiie.  and  concave  on  the 
upper.  'J’he  light  is  generally  rel!«*cted  in  a  flame-like 
form,  hence  the  name.  The  clear  deejvrcd  garnets  from 
Pegu  are  most  higlily  valued.  There  are  many  substi¬ 
tutes  for  garnet,  such  as  the  cinnamon-stone,  whicii, 
when  cut  en  cabochon,  deceives  even  mineralogists.  For 
the  chemical  comjKisitiuii  of  the  carbuncle,  see  Garnet. 

(Her.)  A  ebarge,  or  bearing,  consisting  of  rays  con¬ 
sidered  as  representing  tlie  jewel  called  carbuncle. 

{Med  )  A  bard,  jiaiiiful,  circumscribed  tumor,  so  called 
from  carbo,  a  coal,  because  the  ancients  likened  tlie 
jiain  it  caused  to  a  burning  coal  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
activity.  It  is  also  called  Anthrax,  q.  v. 

Car'biiiiclod,  a.  Set  with  caibiincles. 

“  Armour  , .  .  carbiincled  like  holj  Phoebus'  car.” —  Shakt. 

— Having  a  fiery  red  boil,  or  spot,  called  carbuncle;  as,  a 
man  with  a  carbuncled  nose. 

Carbun'eiilnr,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a 
carbuncle:  fiery:  inflamed;  red  like  a  carbuncle. 

<’arbuiieula'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  carburiculatio.]  (Bot.) 
The  blasting  of  young  buds  of  trees  by  excessive  htat 
or  cold.  —  Harris. 

Car'buret.  n.  ( Chem.)  See  Carbide. 
Car'burettcd  llydrogfon,  n.  {Chem.)  See  Ilr- 

DKOOKN. 

Car'byle,  (Sulphate  of,)  n.  (Chem.)  Ethionic  nn- 
hydrine,  so  called  by  its  discoverer  Magnus.  It  is  a 
combimition  of  lour  equivalents  of  suljihuric  acid  with 
one  of  olefiant  gas.  —  See  Ethionic  Acid. 

t'ar'eajeute,  a  town  of  Sjiain,  prov.  Valencia,  7  m. 
N'.N.E.  of  San  FeUi)e.  It  is  a  fine  j)rosjierous  place,  wiih 
a  good  trade  in  silk,  cereals,  ami  fruits.  Pp.  9.735. 

i’ar'eajou,  n.  [Fr.]  {/Cool.)  The  American  Badoek,  7.  r. 

Caroanet,  {kUr' La-net.)  n.  [Fr.  carvan ;  L.  Lat.  car- 
cani<//t  ;  from  isT.kii'kinos,  from  kirkos,  a  ciri-le  (*r  ring.] 
A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels  for  the  collar  or  neck  ;  us,  a 
carcanet  of  rubies. 

Carcass,  C'aroase,  (k’dr'kas,)  n.  [Fr.  corcasse ;  L. 
Lut.  carcaissum,  a  quiver.]  In  its  original  s«*iise,  a 
quiver  or  ca.se  for  arrows.  The  de;id  body  of  au  animal ; 
as,  the  carcass  of  an  o.x. 

He  is  a  vulture,  aod  ouly  waits  for  the  carcass.”  —  Taylor. 

— The  human  body  :  —  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

"  To-day  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours, 

To 've  saved  their  carcasses  t”  —  Shaks. 

— Any  tiling  decayed,  or  in  a  ruinous  shite;  as,  the  car- 
ca:>S  of  ship. 

“  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg’d.”  .^Aa&s. 

— The  sholl,  or  framework  of  any  unfinished  thing,  as  of  a 
building. 

{.Mil.)  A  destructive  missile  discharged  from  a  mor¬ 
tar,  like  a  sln  ll,  and  designed  to  set  fire  to  buildings  and 
stores  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
hollow,  sjdn-rical  case  of  iron,  jierforated 
with  three  lioles,aiid  filled  with  combus¬ 
tible  matter,  which  bhizes  furiously 
from  these  apertures,  ami  cannot  easily 
be  extinguished.  The  comjiosltioii, 
wliicli  resembles  in  many  points  the  fa- 
moUH  Greek  fireof  the  Byzantines,  burns 
for  nine  or  ten  minutes,  and  is  lighted 
by  fuses  j)laced  in  the  lioles,  which  ignite  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  discharge.  The  13-inch  carcas^  contains  IS  lbs. 
of  comjiosition,  and  weighs  nearly  2  cwt.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  first  useil  in  Germany  about  1G7U. 

Clkrojissoiiiie,  a  walled  city  of  France,  di*j>.  Aude,  of 
which  it  is  the  caji.,  on  the  river  Ande,  34.  m.  of  Nai- 
bonne.  Tins  is  a  fine  and  flourij-hing  place,  and  possesses 
many  noble  juiblic  biiihlings,  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Mannf.  Woollen  cloths,  linens,  stockings,  soaj), 
I^ajH'r,  nails,  Ac.  C.  is  very  ancient,  liaving  beeiiofcon- 
siderahle  imjairlaiice  in  the  days  of  Ga?sur.  It  fell  suc¬ 
cessively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigi>ths  and  Saracens, 
and  suft'ered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  Albigenses.  Its  last 
sovereign  count  ceded  it  to  France  in  1217.  /V7).  22,173. 

i’ar'oass-roof'ing:,  n.  {Building.)  That  which  siip- 
jiorts  the  covering  by  a  grated  frame  of  timber  work. 

CarVel  I^aiiip,  n.  See  Lamp. 

C’ar'oer,  n.  [Lat]  The  ancient  name  for  a  prison  or  jail. 

Car'ceral,  a.  [Lat.  carccralis.]  Pertaining  to  a  pri¬ 
son.  (r.) 

Carce'res,  n.  pL  [Lat.  career.]  {Arch.)  Tlie  cells  at 
the  end  of  a  circiH,  in  which  were  stationed  the  char- 
hits  and  lior.ses  that  contendetl  for  tin*  jinzes,  so  that 
they  might  bo  able  to  start  simultaneously  at  the  given 
signal. 

Careeru'li,  n.  pL  [Ijit.,  dim.  of  carci^r,  a  pri.son.J  {Bot.) 

A  name  given  by  botanists  to  siicli  fruit  as  that  of  tlie 
lime-tree,  which  consists  of  a  small  number  of  dry,  in- 
dehiscent,  few-seeded  cells  cohering  round  a  central  axis. 

i’aroiiioloyr'ieal,  a.  Behmging  to  carclnology. 

C'art'iiiol'oa'y,  n.  [Gr.  kar  inos,  a  crah,  ami  logos, 
treatise.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  crojftacea,  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  slirimps,  Ac. 

C'aroino'iiia,  n.  [Lut.j  {Med.)  A  liard,  glandnlar 
swelling,  the  first  stage  of  cancer,  known  os  scirrhus. 
See  C\NCER. 

Car<*inoin'atoiis,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to, or  partak¬ 
ing  of,  carcinoma. 

Car^ciiius,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Ctclometopa. 
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4'ar<l,  n.  [Fr.  cartf'i  fn.m  Lsit.  charta^  jiapiM*;  Gr.  c^ar- 
it»y  a  linif  of  the  E^.vptian  papyrus.]  A  paper  or  piei-e 
of  pastehoard,  used  in  games,  Ae. ;  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
on  which  is  inscribed  a  person's  name,  mldress,  <tc. ;  as. 
a  playing-can/,  a  vLsiting-car/i,  Ac. 

— A  published  iiotiScation,  containing  a  brief  anuounct- 
luent,  explanation,  Ac.  I 

— A  paper  on  whicli  the  points  of  the  compass  are  marked. 

“Upon  his  c>ird$  anti  compass  firm 's  his  eye. 

The  masters  of  his  lung  eX))erimeuC.''  —  Spcmcr. 

— V.  i.  To  play  at  canls:  to  gsnue.  —  Jdhnsf'ii. 

Playmtj  (Mrds.  Oblong  jneces  of  pasteboard,  inscril)ed 
with  certain  tigures  and  [loints,  and  us(‘<)  in  various 
game.s  of  Kkill  and  hazard.  Ihe origin  of  tins  nivention 
is  obscure.  Wliile  it  bus  by  some  been  erroneously  at* 
tributed  to  the  Homans,  by  tdhers  it  hms  lieeii  traced, 
perhaps  witli  more  plausibility,  to  an  Asiatic  source. 
The  claim,  advanced  by  Mezerai,  on  behalfof  tlm  French, 
is  certairdy  untenal)le.  V.  may  have  been  usedin  Fram  <* 
in  l3iH);  but  that  they  were  not  invented  to  amuse 
Charles  VI.  is  evident  from  the  fjo  t  tliat  iliey  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Siuillbuch  of  .Augsburg  for  the  yi'ur  1275. 
Tiral)OSchi  speaks  of  them  us  used  in  Italy  before  the 
close  of  tiie  tliirteenth  century  ;  and  the  gjune  is  noticed 
in  many-German  books  thrtmgliout  the  fourteentli  cent. 
The  figures  of  the  four  suits  were  symbolic. d  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  four  great  classes  of  men:  and  the  names 
attach'^d  to  these  figures  in  England  aitJse  from  a 
misapprehen.sioix  of  tim  names  originally  assigned  to 
them.  Tims,  by  the  h^arU  are  meant  the  f/^ns  ilt  daeur 
(coeur),  the  choir-men  or  ecclesijistii  s,  ami  hence  these 
are  called  Crtpo5,  or  clialices,  by  the  S^paniards;  whose 
wonl  c.'cp'idfz,  flword,  imlicatingthe  nobility  and  warriors 
of  th»'  State,  has  b  -en  corrupted  int*)  the  Kugli>h  spmlf. 
The  clubs  were  originally  fiVy/'S  ( trefoil  leaves),  and  de¬ 
noted  the  pesisantry  ;  'Nhile  ilie  citizens  and  merdiantsi 
were  inarkcci  by  ti»e  diamonds  (c«r/vciuj*,  square  tilesk 
The  word  knavf^  (Ger.  knab,  boy,)  was  used,  of  course,! 
in  its  older  sense  of  servant,  or  attendant  on  the  knights. 
The  French  Cl«)ng  retained  the  names  oftlxe  four  kings 
David,  .\lrxander,  Caesar,  ami  Cbarles,  who  marke<l 
re.spectively  the  .lewish,  Greek.  H  ainan.  a»id  Frank  em¬ 
pires.  Tlie  (jneens,  Argine,  Judith.  Esther,  ami  Pallas, 
are  m)t  so  easily  aceonntetl  for.  The  first  name  fui'- 
nishes  an  anagram  of  m/i'an,  or  queen;  the  others  may 
have  been  chosen  as  types  of  the  moral  qualities  of  wis¬ 
dom.  purity,  ami  courage.  The  modern  pa<  k  of  C.  con¬ 
sists  of  tifty-tw’o  cards,  in  four  suits — two  red, 7n‘tiri5 and  I 
dia/MOM</A-,*and  two  black,  and  clubs  i  eacli  suit| 

consi>tingofthreecoMrN»r  pufurecuvtU.  the  king,  queen, 
and  knave,  and  ten  otlier  cards  distingui>ht'd  by  the 
number  of  their  *•  pips  ”  or  spots,  from  ten  to  one  re- 
sperdively.  The  lowest  of  thr^se  is  always  callecl  the 
“ace,*’  and  tlie  two  and  three  are  often  called  tliC 
“(ieiice"  and  “  tniy.*’  Tlie  natural  rank  of  the  cards  in 
each  suit  is,  king  highest,  and  so  on  tlown  to  ace  low¬ 
est;  but  in  many  games  this  rank  is  varied,  as  in  "WhiAt, 
where  the  ace  is  put  highest  of  all,  above  tin*  king:  in 
tcarlA  where  it  is  put  between  the  knave  and  the  ten; 
and  in  Bezique,  where  it  is  made  tlie  highest,  but  where 
■  the  ten  is  put  between  it  and  the  king.  In  Quadrille, 
the  rank  of  some  of  tlie  C.  is  variable  in  every  hand. 
Sometimes  the  pack  of  C.  is  reduceil  to  thirty-two,  by 
excluding  the  six,  five,  four,  three,  ami  two  of  each  suit ; 
it  is  then  called  a  “  piquet  j*ack.”  An  immense  variety  of 
games  are  played  with  C.,  some  involving  chance  only, 
some  combining  chance  and  skill,  the  best  of  them  fur¬ 
nishing  Very  agreeable  and  intellectual  amusement, 
^ine  are  round  games,  in  which  any  number  of  persons 
may  j“in,  as  Vingt-iiny  Speculation,  Loo,  J*of)e  Joan,  &c. : 
some  are  for  four  persons,  as  W^kist  (the  best  of  all.  and 
a  very  fine  game),  and  Quadrille ;  some  for  two,  a.s  Piqwt, 
£>:<trtc,  Bt'zique,  Cribbage :  uml,  lately,  games  have  been 
introtluced  even  for  one  person,  called  J*atinice. 

Curcl«  n.  [Du.  kaarde;  Eat.  carduus,  a  tliisiie;  Tt.crtiv/o.] 
A  teazle;  an  instrument  for  combing,  opening,  and 
breaking  wool  or  fiax. 

— V.  a.  To  comb  or  open  wool,  flax,  heiuji,  «fec.  with  a  card. 

“  The  while  iheir  wives  do  sit 
Beside  Iheiu,  carUiny  wool.” —  May. 

C'ar"<lamilie«  n.  [Gr.kardio,  heart,  daman,  to  strength¬ 
en;  from  its  stomachic  properties.]  (Pot)  A  genus  of 
jilanls,  order  Hrassicacea.  C.  prateasis,  the  Cucko«»- 
flower,  Lady’s-smock,  or  Bitter-cress,  found  in  swamps 
N,  of  New  York,  bU)S8oms  in  April  or  May.  when 
its  flowers,  which  are  flesh-colored,  white,  a  little  pur¬ 
ple,  in  a  terminal  racemo,  present  a  very  pletLsing  ap-  i 
pearance.  The  leaves  are  anti-scorbutic,  and  are  some¬ 
times  eaten  as  \vater-cn*ss. 

Car'<laiiiOin,  n.  (Jioc.)  The  name  given  to  the  capsules 
ot  plants  bebmging  to  the  genera  Amomom  and  AM- 
taria.  They  are  three-celled,  and  contain  iniinei*ou8 
wrinkled  8ee<ls  wliich  fonn  an  aromatic  pungent  spice, 
weaker  than  pepper,  and  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable 
tiusto.  On  account  of  their  c<»rdial  and  stimulant  pn»|»- 
erlies,  they  are  employed  in  medicine,  very  generally  to 
qualify  otlier  medicines;  they  are  also  usedin  conlec-i 
tionery.  The  C.  rec(»gnized  in  our  pliarmacopceias,  and  | 
cal!e<l  True  or  Otjicinal  C.,  also  known  in  commerce  as 
Miilabor  C,  are  the  produce  of  Elettaria  Oardamomuin. 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  They 
depend  for  tlieir  qualities  on  a  peculiar  pungent  essen  , 
tial  oil,  called  Od  of  Otrdomom,  whicli  may  be  ohtaiiUMl , 
from  them  by  distilling  with  water,  and  when  Iresh. 
is  colorless.  Other  kinds  of  C.  occur  iii  Canara,  but 
none  is  equal  to  the  true  P.  in  commercial  value.  | 

<'ar'dan,  Jerome,  an  Ibilian  physician  of  great  note  in  i 
his  time.  Tlumgh  he  m>pears  to  have  been  a  consum¬ 
mate  empiric,  he  certainly  had  considerable  talent.  He| 
was  an  excellent  mathenmticiau,  but  so  addicted  to  as-1 
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trology,  that  having  predicted  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
is  said  he  sUrved  himself  in  onler  to  verify  his  predic¬ 
tion.  Ills  works  on  various  subjects  were  printed  in  10 
vuls.  folio,  at  Lyons,  in  IbOJ.  11.  l.'iOl  :  n.  1676. 

^'ardaii'caii^in  Ireland,  a  parisli  of  Tipperary  co. 
4'ardaii'M  For'niula*,  n.  pL  {Math.)  See  Cubic 

EqUATIO.NS. 

4'ar<r-baMkct,  »i.  A  basket  for  the  reception  of  visit¬ 
ors’  cards. 

C'ar<i'*l>oair<l,  ori'ar^l.  n.  A  stiff  kind  of  pasteboard 
or  paper.  Giilinary  (’.-77.  is  nuule  of  fine  white  paper 
t»ut>ide,  ludweeii  which  are  pasted  several  layers  of  car- 
triilge-paper.  llristol-board  is  made  altog«*tlier  of  tine 
white  j>aper.  .Mill-lioanl  is  made  of  coarse  brown  pajier, 
layers  of  which  are  'glued  together  and  pressed.  It  is 
ino>tly  used  hy  hookluiiders.  Canls  are  enamelled  by 
liiushiiig  them  (»ver  wjtli  a  mixture  of  China-white  and 
size.  Alt*T  being  riihlH*d  witli  some  finely  powdered 
lale,  thi-y  are  poli'heil  vigorously  with  a  brush. 

<’ar«l'-oaHO,  n.  A  small  po<  ket-case  to  hold  visiting- 
cards. 

C'ar  <leitaM,  a  P<*aiiort  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  cap. 
of  an  administrative  division  of  that  name.  It  is  situ¬ 
ate  on  the  N.  coast,  120  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Havana.  Its 
harbor  has  5  or  6  fatlioms  of  water,  and  good  anchorage. 
7b/'-  7,22."). 

i’artl'or,  n.  A  person  who  cards  wool. 

“  The  eplnsiers,  curdcr«,  fullers,  weavers.” — Shak*. 


— One  who  i>hiys  at  cards;  a  gamester. 

Cardin,  n.  [Gr.  Aart/iu.]  (-RiuL)  The  superior  or  oeso- 
pliagul  oi  ifice  of  the  stomach.  Al.so  the  heart. 
i'ar'4lia<*,  C'aiMli'acal.  a.  [I.u»t.  cardiacus,  from  Gr. 
o.ihe  hi*art  ;  S.insk. {Anal.)  Pertaining  to 
the  lieart;  resemhlinglhe  heart ;  as,thc  r./n/mc arteries. 
— C<irdial ;  streiigtlieuiug;  stimulating  the  heart  to  ac¬ 
tion  ;  bracing  the  system,  Ac. ;  as,  a  cardiac  medicine. 

Pirdi-ic  \VloeL  {Mach.)  Seo  IlEAnT-wnnEi- 
C'ardia'i'Otr,  {Z'VL)  A  family  of  Molluscous  ani¬ 
mals,  estahlisiitMl  by  Liumvus,  including  the  coekb*s  and 
tlieir  allies;  the  sliells  of  wliich  are  all  ecjuivalve,  or 
nearly  so.  There  an*  mmienms  specifs.  widely  ditfuseil ; 
many  of  them  being  remarkable  for  the  smallness  and 
delicacy  of  their  sliells,  as  wi-ll  as  for  tlie  comparative 
activity  of  the  animals  tliat  form  and  inhabit  them. 
C'ardia^i'rapliy^  n.  {Anat)  An  anatomicul  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  —  Dumjlison. 

Cardiar$;'ia*  i’ar'dialK'.V.  [Fr.  cardia/^/c,]  (Med.) 
Impaired  app<*tite,  with  gnawing  or  ljuniing  (lain  in  the 
stoma‘  h  or  ^■piga^trium.  —  Dunylison. 

a  seaport  town  of  England,  in  S.  Wales,  cn. 
Glamorgan,  on  the  Bri^t^)l  Cliannel,  2'>  m.  W.  of  Bristol, 
and  170  W.  of  Loialon.  It  possesses  magnifict'nt  docks, 
whence  coal  ami  iron  are  yearly  expt»rted  to  tlie<iuantity 
of  1,500,000  tons.  These  d<K*ks  are,  along  with  the  town, 
the  proja-rty  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  }*np.  3t-,2^0. 
4'ar'diill.  iu  Iowa,  a  post-oflice  of  Mitchell  co. 
d'iirtiiir.,  iu  Missisi,ij>}d,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Yazoo  liiver,  13  m.  N.  by  S.  of  Vicks¬ 


burg. 

<'ar<nir„  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co., 
lo2  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  147. 

Car'di^'till.  a  maritime  co.  of  England,  in  S.  Wales, 
having  N.  tlie  cos.  of  Merionetli  and  Montgomery;  E. 
Radnor  ami  Brecon;  and  S.  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke. 
A rca,  443,.387  acres.  —  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Silver,  lead,  and  copper  are  extensively  found,  and  slates 
largely  exported. — Chief  Towns.  Cardigan  (the  chief), 
Aberystwith,  Tregaron,  Lampeter.  73,488. 

Cardigan,  a  seaport  town,  and  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tivy,  near  St.  George's  Channel,  is  19S  m. 
M’.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  coiiAiderable  shipping-trade.  2*>q).  4,01)0. 

Citr'cliiiul*  a.  [Fr.,  fr<im  Lat.  cardinalis,  from  eardn. 
cardinis,  a  hinge.]  That  serves  as  a  lihigoon  which  any- 
tiiing  de[»emls;  chief;  principal;  preeminent;  fuiula- 
nieiitiil;  ns,  n.  cardinal  virtue.  “  His  cardinal  jierfec  tion 
was  imlustry.”  Clarendon.  —  Cardinal  P-ints.  (Geoy  ) 
The  East,  West,  Soutli,  and  North  points  of  the  com- 
pstss.  —  (Adrol.)  The  cardinal  points  are  those  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  zenitli.  ami  nadir. 
C'irdinal  Xunibers.  The  nnmhers  one,  two,  three.  &c..,  in 
Conlradistiuctioii  to  Jirst,  second,  thij'd,  Ac,  which  are 
deiiuminated  ordinal  numbers.  —  ('tirdinal  Signs.  (A.?- 
tron.)  Aries,  Lil»ra,  Cancer,  (’apricorii.  Tiiey  mark  tin- 
four  quarters  of  the  year,  or  the  tivo  equinoxes  ami  two 
si'lstices. —  (Urdinal  Virtues.  Among  the  ancients,  pru¬ 
dence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  teniperame.  —  Cardmal 
H'lMf/s.  {M*t€.>-rol.)  Those  which  blow  from  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass. 

— n.  [Fr.  ca/(/i- 
nal.]  {Eccl. 

I  list )  An  ec¬ 
cl  esiastica! 
prince  in  the 
Homan  Cath¬ 
olic  Chnrcli. 

Ill  oarlytimes 
this  title  was 
restricted  to 
tlie  7  hislnqi.s 
of  Rome,  and 
the  sees  witli- 
iii  its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  tlie 
clergy  of  tlio 
28  principal 
churches  of 
that  city:  515.  — cardinai.  s  hat. 

wlience  the  ('nVeqe  of  Cardinals  takes  its  origin.  The 
number  of  which  this  college  consisted  bus  varied  in 


the  course  of  time.  It  has  for  some  centuries  been 
limited  to  70;  of  wliom  six  are  bishops  of  certain  Roman 
dioceses;  50,  styled  carainal  priesU.  hold  their  titles 
from  parislies  in  Rome  (man}*  of  them  being  at  the 
Siimu  lime.  bishop.s  of  foreign  dioceses);  and  14  are  d€*a- 
cons.  But  in  fact  there  are  at  present  58  only.  The 
election  of  the  Pope,  which  is  performed  by  these  ])er- 
sonages  asseinhleil  in  conclave,  is  thus  concurred  in  hy 
tlie  3  orders  of  clergy,  through  their  represeiitatiies. 
The  period  at  whicli  this  election  was  confined  to  the 
cardinals  is  variously  stated.  8<jme  liave  asserted  that 
such  was  the  case  as  early  as  1058;  others,  not  l»eloie 
1.’62.  It  is  now  understood  that  the  lope  must  he 
chosen  from  iliis  body.  The  are  ilistingnished  by  a 
scarlet  hat.  and  a  short  purple  mantle  worn  over  the 
rocliet.  Their  rank  is  next  t«>  that  of  the  Tope,  with 
whom  they  forma  political  council  for  the  secular  af¬ 
fairs  of  Borne;  and  also  an  ecclesiastical  council,  each 
congregation  being  presided  over  by  one  or  more  of  the 
cardinals.  .Authentic  information  as  to  their  rank  and 
function  may  he  fouml  in  the  “  Papal  Calendar”  {Annn- 
arin  Pontificio),  published  annually  at  Rome.  —  See  CoN- 
8I8TORIUM,  ami  Conclave. 

— \  woman's  8h<»rt  cloak. 

i’ar'cli  iiivlalo,  4'ar'<liiialKlii|>«n.  The  office,  rank, 
or  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

i'ar^liiial-birU,  n.  {Z<uL)  The  ('ardinalis  Virgini- 
anus,  Loxia  cardinalis  of  Linna-us,  also  called  RchI- 
hinl.  Virginian  niglitingale.  Car¬ 
dinal-finch,  and  Cardinal-gros¬ 
beak  This  American  bird  is  8 
inches  in  length;  its  general 
plumage  is  a  fine  red;  the  bill 
pale-reil,  and  stout ;  on  tlie  head 
is  a  crest;  and  around  the  bill, 
ami  on  the  throat,  tin*  color  is 
black ;  the  quill  ami  tail  feathers 
are  not  of  so  bright  a  red  as  the 
body.  The  song  of  the  Cardinal- 
groslieak  very  much  resembles 
tliat  of  the  nightingale,  and 
during  thes))ring  and  summer 
its  sweet  iiote.s  are  heard  from 
the  tops  of  the  higliest  trees. 

It  is  met  with  in  several  parts 
of  North  America;  ami  is  said 
to  collect  together  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  maize  and  buckwheat, 
of  wliich  it  is  very  fond. 

n.  (Bot.)  See  Lobelia. 

n.  {Zool.)  See  Cardinal- 

bird. 

4'ar<riii^-iiia<*liiiie« n.  (M<inf.)  A  machine  in  which 
the  fibres  of  cotton  are  combed  or  carded,  to  disentangle 
them  from  eacli  other,  and  bring  tliem  into  a  proper 
condition  for  spinning  into  yarns  and  thread.  Tln-se 
machines  consi.'it  of  wooden  cylinders  or  drums  to  which 
strips  of  leather  are  lastened.  which  are  pertorated  with 
numerous  wires  regularly  arranged.  'I'he  wires  are 
short  and  St ifl',  ami  the  exterior  of  the  cylimler  resem¬ 
bles  a  circular  bru.sh.  Several  such  cylinders  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  ends  of  the  teeth  are  nearly  in  con¬ 
tact;  ami  the  cotton  la-ing  brought  to  them,  is  caught 
up.  jnissed  from  one  to  the  other,  ami  coniheil  out  as  the 
cylimlers  revolve  in  the  form  of  beautiful  films  or  fleeces, 
wliicli  are  removed  hy  a  smaller  drum-card,  called  the 
dqffer,  and  again  from  this  hy  the  dqffiing-l.nife.  These 
film.**,  whicli  are  of  the  width  of  the  drum,  are  next  con¬ 
tracted  to  a  narrow  rililion.  hy  being  passed  througli  a 
funnel ;  and  thus  narrowed,  are  called  the  card  ends  or 
slivers,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  next  process  of  dratV' 
iv(j  or  doubling.  —  See  Spinning. 

Car  <1iti$;:toii.  in  Ohio,  a  prosperous  post-village  and 
township  of  .Morrow  co.,  38  m.  N.  hy  E.  of  Columbus; 
pop.  of  township  2,199. 

4'ar<iiA»U''rapli.Y.  «.  See  Cafdiagraphy. 

4’ar'€Hoi<l.  n.  [Or.  kardia,  the  heart,  and  eidos,  shape.] 
{.Math.)  An  algebraic  curve,  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  heart.  It  is  generated  hy  adding  to,  and 
subtracting  from  the  radii  vertores  through  a  point  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  a  portion  equal  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  "f  the  latter. 

4'ar<lioro;i'y«  n.  [Gr.  kai'dia,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
{Anat.)  A  treati.**e  on  the  heart.  —  Dunglison. 

C’ar<liom'ef r.v,  n.  [Gr.A*an/m,  and  metron.  measure.] 
{Med.)  Percussive  or  auscultative  measurement  of  the 
lieart. 

C'arAlio<«por'iiiiiin,  n.  [Gr.  A*ar<7?a,  heart,  sperma, 
sei'd,  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  seeds.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Scipimiacecv.  Tlie  Heart-seed  or 
Balloon-vine,  C.  haliacahum,  native  of  Missouri  and 
naturalized  iu  the  W.  States,  is  a  curious  vine,  4-6  feet 
in  length,  with  remarkably  large,  inflated  membranous 
cai)sules. 

i'arAH'f  iM.77.  [From  Gr.  Aardui,  the  heart.]  (Med.)  An  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  heart,  characterized  by  pain  in  the  n*- 
gion  of  the  heart,  great  anxiety,  fever,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  palpitation.  cough,  irregular  pulse,  and  fainting.  It 
is  applied  properly  to  inflammation  of  the  mmw  ular  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  heart  itself:  hut  this  Is  a  form  of  disease  that 
rarely  occurs  alone,  being  usually  accomiiaiiied  hy  p«ri- 
carditis,  or  inflammation  of  tlie  pericardium,  or  by  en- 
d'H:arditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  in  each  case 
are  similar.  See  IIf.^rt,  (Diseases  of  the.) 

Cur'Alillill^  n.  (Zow.)  The  Cockle,  a  genus  of  Mollusca, 
fain.  Cardiacecr.  The  foot  is  largely  developed,  and  is  a 
most  important  organ  to  the  animals,  it  being  used  by 
most  of  them  not  im'rely  for  progression,  but  in  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  hollows  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  shores  on 
which  they  dwell.  As  usually  seen,  the  foot  of  tlie  Car- 
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diuin,  JT  Cockle,  wlien  extended,  tapers  gradually  to  a 
point;  and  as  its  diniiieter  is  at 
its  largest  point  much  less  than 
the  l)readtli  of  the  shell,  it  is 
not  apparent  by  what  means 
the  hole  that  is  excavated  is 
made  sufficiently  large  for  the 
reception  of  tlie  latter;  this, 
however,  is  accomplished  by 
the  distention  of  tlio  foot  with 
water,  through  a  tube  which 
opens  just  within  the  mouth; 
and  thus  the  si/o  of  tlie  borer 
becomes  so  nearly  eipial  to  that 
of  tlio  shell,  that  it  is  enabled,  by  rotatory  motions 
often  rei»e'ited,  to  excavate  a  burrow  largo  enongli  toi 
receive  the  animal  witli  its  shell.  Tlie  shcdl  is  generally  ! 
white,  with  sometimes  a  hluisli  or  yellowir-h  cast;! 
it  hiis  twenty-six  longitudinal  rhl:re.s.  is  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  lias  somewhat  imbricated  strife.  The  I 
Cockles,  with  few  exceptions,  inhabit  tiie  ocean  only;| 
they  abound  must  on  siunly  sliores,  and  are  used  ns  aj 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  The  most  common  ' 
species  is  the  E  lihlo  Cockle  (Canlium  fdulc).  \ 

Curcl'-iiiatcU,  n.  A  match  made  of  pieces  of  card  j 
dipped  in  meltetl  sulphur.  j 

Car'do,  n.  (vlrc/i.)  A  pivot  and  socket  apparatus,  hy 
which  the  doors  of  the  ancients  were  fixed  in  their 
places,  and  made  to  revolve  in  opening  and  shutting. 

[Fr.  cardan.]  {I  fart.)  A  kind  of  artichoke, 
the  Cijnara  cardunculwi,  a  garden  vogetalde,  native  of 
Canada,  the  thick,  fieshy  stalks  and  ribs  of  whose  leaves 
are  blanched  ami  eaten  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  They 
are  usually  stewed  or  dressed  with  marrow,  and  liave| 
been  reckoneil  to  jiossess  aphrodisiacal  properties.  In 
this  country  they  are  not  much  esteemed,  but  they  form 
an  important  object  in  the  European  markets,  ehietly 
in  France.  They  are  cultivated  soniewhat  in  tl»e  man¬ 
ner  of  celery.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  hot-hed,  and 
when  the  plants  that  they  produce  have  become  wcdl 
established,  after  two  or  three  successive  puttings,  they 
are  finally  planted  from  three  to  four  feet  apart.  Wlion 
they  are  half-grown,  in  August,  either  the  stems  are 
carthi^d  up.  or  they  are  blanched  by  having  hay-hands  | 
turned  round  them.  They  are  fit  for  the  kitchen  by 
the  middle  of  November.  —  See  Cyn\r\. 
<’ar4l'-8>arly,  n.  A  party  assembled  for  card-jdiiying. 
Cartl'-raek,  n.  A  rack  for  holding  cards,  of  whatso¬ 
ever  description. 

i'ard'-tablo,  n.  A  table  expressly  adapted  for  card¬ 
playing. 

Cariliiccio.  i'kar-dootch'ero.')  tbo  name  of  two  brothers, 
Florentine  i>aiuter3,  wlio  resided  principally  in  Spain, 
and  attained  great  distinction  in  the  service  of  kings' 
Philip  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Lived  in  the  16tli  century.  | 
I'ardiie'Iis,  n.  {Zaol.)  See  Ooldiinch. 

Car'duiiH,  n.  [Lat.,  a  thistle.]  {Hot.)  The  Thistle,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order  A.'cferaccfp,  consisting  of  numerous 
species,  some  of  which  are  noble-looking  tlowers. 
hencdictas  and  a  few  others  have  been  used  in  medicine 
as  tonics  and  febrifuges.  Among  the  American  species 
we  notice  tlie  C.inada  thistle,  C.  arvem^e^  found  in  fields,! 
road-sides,  and  waste  places.  It  is  one  of  the  severest! 
pests  of  the  farmer,  retpiiriug  lus  constant  vigilance  to! 
extirpate  it  from  hi.s  fields.  In  England  it  is  called 
cwrsci/  thistle..  Hoot  creeping,  very  long,  and  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  life.  Stem  3  feet  high,  with  a  branching 
panicle  at  top.  Leaves  alternate,  thickly  beset  witli 
thorns,  lleails  rather  small,  purple,  the  involucre 
nearly  thornless,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  that 
can  be  safely  handled.  j 

Caro,  (/•rar,)  n.  [A.  S.  CiJlrn,  cearu;  Goth.  Vara;  Gael. 
car ;  Pers.  and  Sausk.  /aZrtI,  toil,  both  bodily  and  men-' 
till.]  Solicitude;  anxiety;  trouble;  concerii;  sense  of 
responsibility  ;  us,  the  care.s  of  tlie  world. 

“  And  weep  away  the  lir©  of  care 
■\Vhicb  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear.” — Shellty. 

—Oversight;  charge. 

*'  TThat  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  Is  thy  care?  " — Shaks. 

— needfulness ;  caution ;  mindfulness;  regiird  ;  attention  ; 
watchfulness;  as,  ho  takes  care  of  his  money. 

“  As  the  ancients 

Say  wisely,  *  Have  a  care  o'  th’  main  chance.'  " —  JIudibras. 
—Object  of  care;  wjitchfulne.ss,  or  love. 

“  Blessings  bo  with  them,  and  eternal  praise. 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  caret."— Wordticorth. 

— r.  i.  To  be  anxious,  or  solicitous  ;  to  have  regard  to  ;  to 
be  concerned ;  as,  to  care  for  anotlier. 

“  I  care  for  nobody  :  no,  not  I. 

If  no  one  cares  for  me.” — Bickerataff. 

—To  be  disposed  or  inclined  to ;  as,  he  cam  not  to  go. 

“  Having  been  now  long  acquainted,  the  two  sexes  did  not  care 
to  part.” — Addison. 

Crtroon'*  t’.  a.  [Fr.  carrrtcr,  from  carine^  the  side  and 
keel  of  a  ship  :  Lat.  canmz.J  {Naut.)  To  heave  a  ship 
over  on  her  side,  so  as  to  expose  lier  bottom  and  keel  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs,  caulking,  &c. 

— tt.  t.  {Naat.)  To  incline  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  under  a 
pre,ss  of  sail. 

C-uretMiajyo,  (/••a-rcrt'ajf,)  r?.  (Naut.)  A  place  to  careen 
a  ship ;  <lues  paid  for  careening  a  vessel. 

Ca^reeii'lUff,  w.  (Nnut.)  The  operation  of  heaving  a: 
ship  down  on  one  side  by  the  application  of  a  strong; 
purchase  to  iier  masts,  which  are  generally  supported  for 
the  occasion,  to  prevent  their  breaking  with  so  great  a 
strain;  ami  by  which  moans,  one  side  of  the  bottom 
being  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  imiy 
be  cleansed  or  repaired. 

Career,  (^’a•rer',)  n.  [Fr.  catner?,  from  ca?*,  Lat.  car¬ 
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r//5.]  A  r.'ice-course;  the  ground;  the  ground  over 
which  a  race  is  run. 

•*  They  had  ruu  them.selves  too  far  out  of  breath,  to  go  back 
again  tlie  same  career."— Bir  P.  Sidney. 

— A  race;  u  course;  a  rapid  running:  as,  a  horse  in  full; 
ca  reer. 

“  When  down  ibc  hill  he  holds  bis  fierce  career." — Shake. 

— General  course  of  iicti«m  or  movement;  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding;  a-',  hi.s  was  a  brilliant  career. 

“  Continue  and  proceed  in  honour's  fair  career."  —  Bryden. 

{.^porliiig.)  In  falconry,  the  flight  of  a  hawk. 

— V.  i.  To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

'•  The  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between.” — Milton. 

Care'liil,  a.  Provident:  diligent  to  provide  for; — often 
precelling  of  or  /or:  as,  careful  of  children.  1 

”  What  could  a  careful  father  more  have  done  7  ” — Bryden. 

— Full  of care:  solicitous;  anxious;  troubled;  perturbed; 
as,  a  careful  countenance. 

“  Slumber  enibrnce  me  in  thy  leaden  arms. 

And  charm  my  careful  thoughts."— /^eaham. 

— Heedful;  watcliful;  attentive;  cautious;  using  care; 
as,  a  curefid  opc-rator.  (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

”  It  concerns  us  to  be  careful  o/our  conver.sations." — Ray. 

Carefully,  adi\  With  solicitude  or  anx¬ 

iety  ;  in  a  manner  betokening  care. 

”  Envy,  how  carefully  does  it  look  I  how  meagre  and  ill-corn- 
plexioued  I  ” — Collier. 

— In  a  careful,  heedful,  watchful  manner;  providently; 
vigilantly;  as,  work  carefully  performed. 

“You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour.” — Shake. 

Care'fuIiiOHS,  ??.  Quality  of  being  careful,  provident, 
or  anxious:  hcedfulness ;  cuntiuusne.ss. 

“  The  death  of  Relymus  was,  with  all  carefulneaty  concealed  by 
Ferhates. "  — KuoUea. 

Carol^siS,  (kdr'les.)  a.  Having  no  c.are:  heedless:  in¬ 
cautious;  unconcerned;  negligent;  unmindful;  as,  a 
careless  servant. 

“  .Ro  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  carcleaa  of  the  single  life."  —  Tennyson. 

— Free  from  care,  trouble,  anxiety ;  —  hence,  cheerful,  un¬ 
disturbed:  serene;  as,  card#*.'#  of  grief. 

*'  Where  once  my  careleaa  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain.”  —  (Jray. 

— Thfmghtless ;  dime  or  said  without  care  or  considera¬ 
tion;  lieedless  of  consequences;  as,  a  carc/es**  answer. 

“  Careleaa  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pit3*  gave  ere  charity  begau."  — Goldamith. 

— Unpremeditated;  conceiveil  or  contrived  without  art  or 
method;  as,  a  carcle.ss  rhyme. 

**  A  careleaa  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
1  see  a  wild  civility.”  — Herrick. 

^'arelossly,  at/r.  In  a  careless  or  negligent  manner; 
without  care,  thought,  or  concern;  as,  it  was  done  care- 
Icssly. 

“  Not  content  to  see 

That  others  write  as  carelessly  as  he."  —  Waller. 

Caro'lessiioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  careless;  heed¬ 
lessness;  inattention;  os,  carcZ<w.<fNess  in  dress. 

Divided  between  careleaantaa  and  care.” — Pope. 

Careiiiie,MARiBANTOiNE,(A-a-)'a/m',)  acelebrated  French 
cook,  who.  aliaiuhuied  by  his  parents  when  quite  a 
chihl,  filled  tlio  commonest  situations  in  the  kitchen. 
By  his  study  and  labor,  however,  he  raised  the  culinary 
art  almost  to  a  science,  ami  made  his  name  celebrated 
at  all  the  courts  of  Eun*pe.  He  wrote  several  works, 
in  whicli  ho  lias  laid  down  the  jirinciples  of  his  art.  'I  lie 
chief  of  these  is  The  Art  of  Cookery  in  the  I'Ji/i  Century. 
B.  at  Paris,  1784  ;  d.  1833. 

C’JVi'OSS,  {ka-rps\)  v.  a.  [Fr.  caresser.  from  Gr.  kntar^'ezo., 
to  fondle,  to  pat  with  the  liand.j  To  treat  with  foiul- 
ness,  atlection.  or  kindness;  to  fondle;  to  embrace  with 
tenderness;  as,  a  caressing  manner. 

“  The  lady  carcases  the  rough  blood-hound." — Sir  W.  Scott. 

— n.  An  act  of  endearment;  an  embrace;  any  act  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  affection. 

“Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  care«* 

More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress.” — Byron. 

<’aress'iii«‘ly,  adw  In  a  caressing  or  fondling  manner. 

C'u'rot,  n.  [Lat.,  there  is  w’anting,  from  careo,  to  want.] 
{Printing.)  A  mark,  thus  f\,  which  sliow.s  that  some¬ 
thing  wanting  in  the  line  is  mentioned  below,  or  in¬ 
serted  in  the  margin  of  a  i>age. 

i <'aro'-tuuo<K  a.  Tuned  by  care;  sad;  mournful. 

Care'- worn,  a.  Worn  or  fretted  with  care;  as,  a  care¬ 
worn  man. 

<’arex,  (kai'reks.)  [From  Lat.  car-*o,  I  want,  the  upper 
spikes  being  without  seeds.]  {lint.)  A  genus  of  i)lantH, 
order  Cyprrace.a’..,  the  Sedge  family,  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  spikeleta  1  or  more,  either  amlrogynous  (witli  both 
stamiiiato  and  pistillate  flowers),  or  with  the  two  kinds 
in  separate  spikelets.  rarely  dioecious ;  glumes  single, 
1-flowered.  lower  ones  often  empty;  stamens  3,  stigmas 

2  or  3;  perigynium  of  various  fi)rms,  1-valved,  persi-st- 
eut,  enclosing  the  lenticular  or  triamrular  achenium. 
Tins  genus  consists  of  iipwnnls  of  4'>0  species,  138  of 
which  arc  natives  of  N.  America.  Some  of  the  species 
are  plants  of  the  very  humhlest  growth,  others  are  '2  or 

3  feet  in  height:  all  are  of  unpretending,  grassy,  or 
rush-like  appearance.  Some  grow  in  wet,  and  others 
in  dry  situations;  some  are  of  great  value  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  as  forming  the  jirlncipal  part  of  the| 
vegetation  of  swamps,  which  they  gradually  convert! 
into  fertile  ground.  The  running  roots,  or  rather  Wu’- 1 
zomes.  are  of  some  help  to  himl  the  sands  of  soa-shores.  I 
particularly  C.  arenaria.,  which  is  carefully  planted] 
for  this  purpose  on  tlie  dikes  of  Holland.  None  arej 


valued  by  the  agriculturist,  as  they  are  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  nutritive  quality,  and  in 
general  they  abound  only  in  very 
inferior  pastures,  and  good  tillage 
and  drainage  lead  to  their  speeily 
disappearance.  The  rhizomes  of 
C.  armaria.,  C.hirta,  and  f'.  dis- 
delta,  are  sometimes  used  under 
the  name  of  German  JS^rsapari/la, 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  demulcei  t 
medicine  —  a  bad  substitute  lor 
sarsaparilla.  The  dried  leaves  of 
C.  sylvatica  are  used  by  tlie  Lap¬ 
landers  to  cover  their  legs  and 
hands  as  a  jirotection  from  frost¬ 
bites  and  chilblains,  being  worn 
in  the  inside  of  their  shoes  and 
gloves.  The  rulpivoideu  (fig. 

518)  is  very  common  in  fields  in 
the  U.  States. 

Ca'roy,  Matthew,  an  American 
publisher  and  voluminous  author, 

B.  ill  Ireland.  17(30.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  printer  and  bookseller, 
but  in  1779  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  tlie  oppression  of  tho 
Irish  Catholics,  which  causing 
alarm  to  he  felt  for  his  safety 
was  secretly  sent  to  Dr. 
in  Paris,  and  gained  his  friend¬ 
ship.  In  1783  he  started  i\\c  Free¬ 
man's  Journal,  which  pleaded  the 
Iri&h  cause  with  great  warmth. 

He  was  jirosecuted  for  a  libel  on 
John  Foster,  the  Speaker  of  tbo 
Irish  House  of  Coiiiinons,  and 
sentenced  to  Newgate,  but  he  was  Fg.  618. 

released  at  the  instance  of  the  c.arex  vulpinoidea. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1784, 

ami  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  puMish(*d  the 
Jknnsylvania  Herald,  the  (hlutnbian  Magazine,  and  the 
American  Museum.  He  also  wrote,  in  1814,  tlie  Olix'e 
Branch,  niid  subsequently  Vindicia*  Hibernica.',  the 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  kc.  1).  1839. 

Ca'rey,  William,  a  celebrated  English  Bajitist  mission¬ 
ary,  B.  at  Paulersbury,  Nortliamptonsliire,  1761.  His 
father  kept  a  small  school  in  the  village,  and  appren¬ 
ticed  his  son  to  a  shoemaker  at  llackleton.  where  liis 
earnest  inquiries  into  religious  subjects  attracteil  the 
notice,  and  soon  obtained  him  the  fi  iemlsbip  of,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Raveiistone.  He  joined  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Baptists,  ami  in  his  2bth  year  began  to  prearli, 
which  lie  continued  for  two  years,  when  he  was  publicly 
baptized  in  the  river  Nen.  In  1787  he  was  intrii.sted 
with  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Leicester:  where, 
persevering  in  his  benevolent  object  of  converting  the 
heathen,  he  induced  other  ministers  to  join  him:  and, 
in  1792,  they  fiu’med  themselves  into  a  Bajttist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  at  Kettering.  <\  was  nominated  to  go  upon 
their  first  mission,  and  India  was  selected  as  the  most 
desirable  field  fur  the  conimeiiceni(‘nt  of  his  zealous 
efforts.  He  arrived  in  Bengal  in  17(4.  1  nt  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  lose  all  his  money  and  effects  by  the  sinking 
of  a  boat  in  the  river  Hooghly.  After  jiatiently  enduring 
severe  toils  and  privations  for  three  years,  (during  which 
period,  however,  he  acquired  the  Bengalee  tongue,)  C. 
preached  jmbliely:  but  as  the  East  India  Conijiany  were 
opposed  to  bi.s  object  of  forming  an  establishment  in¬ 
land,  in  1799  be  proceeded  to  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Serami>ore.  This  little  missionary  settlement,  Consist¬ 
ing  of  four  preachers  only,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lie.s,  rapidly  increased ;  a  school  was  npered,  and  type 
being  sent  from  England,  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  printed  in  the  Bengalee  language.  C.  having  made 
liimself  a  complete  master  of  tlie  native  langnnge,  was, 
in  1801,  appointed  by  ilic  governor  professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  other  Oriental  languages  at  the  college  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Calcutta.  He  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  both  from  the  jirejudices  of  the  natives,  and  the 
political  views  of  influential  individuals  at  home.  He, 
however,  never  relaxed  in  the  work  he  had  b«*guD,  but 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  several  of  the  Indian  laii- 
guages,  and  lived  to  witness  the  success  of  his  ardent 
exertions  for  their  dissemination  among  the  native 
tribes.  D.  1834. 

Ca'roy,  Alice,  a  distinguished  American  authoress,  B.  in 
Ohio,  182*2.  Among  lier  most  popular  productions  are 
the  Chremicles  of  Clox'nmool  ;  JIagar;  Marmed,  7ioi 
Mated;  Children  of  Clovernook,  kc.  D.  1871, 

Caroy.  Henry  C.,  an  American  statistician  and  writer 
on  political  economy:  b.  in  Philadelphia,  1793.  He 
w'as  formerly  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  publislilng 
business,  from  which  ho  retired  in  R^S8,  in  order  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  literary  studies.  In  1836,  he  produced 
a  work  entitled  On  the  Buie  of  Wages,  expanded  in  the 
following  year  into  a  larger  work,  The  Prmciples  of 
Political  Kronomy.  His  snbHequent  productions  are.  The 
Credit  System  hi  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  ;  The  Past,  the  iye$e7it.  the  Future,  (being  an  elali- 
orate  attack  on  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent ;)  and  Principles 
of  Social  Sciencp,  (1858-9.)  Many  of  Ills  w'orks  have  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  D.  Oct.  13,  1879. 

Ca'rey*  in  Illinois,  a  i>ost-office  of  Pike  co. 

— A  township  of  Will  co.; 

Caroy,  in  Ohio,  a  townsliip  of  Lucas  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  flourishing  post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  on  the  Mad 
River,  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  692. 

Carey's  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Alpine 

co.,  75  m.  E.  of  Placerviile. 

Ca'reyvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champaign  co.*  69 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 
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rar'ffason,  n.  See  Caroo. 

l'ar'5;‘0,  n.;  pL  Cargoes.  [Sp.  car^o  ;  W.  car^;  cargu, 
to  load,  from  car,  a  vehicle.]  Tlie  loud  curriod  hy  a  ship; 
the  I'mght:  the  goods,  iiicrchaiidi.se,  lading,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  carried  by  a  ship  (persons  and  uniuials  excrpte<l;; 
as,  a  cargo  of  coals. 

“  This  geutletuan  was  just  fitted  out  for  the  uuiversiiy  with  a 
good  cartjo  of  Lutiu  aud  Greek.'’  — 

??.  {Zool.)  See  Coi.vmuid.'e. 

C'svr'ikoil*  Etienne  i>e,  u  Jesuit  missionary  among  the 
Huron  and  Inaiuois  Indians  in  Cinada.  llo  tirst  visited 
these  tiihes  in  ir>68,  obtaiiuMl  a  complete  mastery  of 
their  language,  ami  wjus  regarded  1-y  tiie  savages  both 
as  a  saint  and  man  of  genius.  The  date  of  his  deatli  is 
unknown. 

Caria«  {ka're.-a.)  (A«c.  Gf'og.')  A  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  boundaries  have  been  dissimilar  in  different  ages, 
(•enerally  speaking,  it  was  at  the  S.  of  l<iniH,  at  the  E. 
ami  N.  of  the  Icariati  Sea,  and  at  tlie  W.  of  I’hrygia 
Major  and  Lycia.  It  has  been  called  P/iceiuciUy  because 
a  I'hieiiician  colony  first  setthal  tliere.  Italtorwanls 
received  the  name  of  ('aria,  from  Car,  one  of  its  kings, 
wlio  first  invented  the  auguries  of  birds.  Its  chief 
town  was  Halicarnassus. 

I'arisVco,  a  maritime  town  of  Venezuela,  jirov.  of  Cu- 
mana,  3s  m.  K.N.E.  of  Ciimana  city  :  Lat.  10*^  30'  N..  Lon. 
6:1°  40'  \V.  Much  cotton  is  grown  in  tlie  neighboi  hood, 
and  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  /b/>.  otimated  at  TJitH). 

Cu'riatecI,  a.  Affected  or  injured  by  caries ;  carious. 

Bf'rtiinort^. 

C'aria'ti,  a  seaport-town  of  ?.  Italy,  prov.  Cosenza,  on 
a  high  ])roinontory,  waslie<l  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  18  m. 
S.E.  of  Rossano.  It  is  a  wretched,  j>onr  place,  having 
suffered  much  from  the  dejiredatiuns  of  the  Turks  ami 
Algerines,  but  it  is  now  imiirovlng.  The  best  manna  of 
Calabria  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  P  p.  3,WG. 

i’ar'ib,  Car'ihbee.  {(^•’og.)  The  name  given  by  tlie 
early  European  navigators  to  the  inhabitants  or  abtirig- 
ines  found  on  the  smaller  of  the  Wot  India  Islands,  ami 
also  inhahiting  some  part  of  the  adjacent  American  conti¬ 
nent.  The  natives  of  the  larger  atid  more  northern  islands 
entertained  a  great  dr'uid  of  this  race  «»f  (\  from  their 
more  warlike  and  savage  nature:  and  the  Spaniards, 
finding  them  always  a  bold  and  determined  enemy,  diil 
their  utmost  to  exterminate  the  whole  race,  ami  final¬ 
ly  exjielled  all  but  a  mere  remnant  from  their  native 
posse'<sions.  Tliose  who  escaped  the  Spanish  sword 
souglit  refuge  on  that  part  of  SouMhtu  .America  near 
the  moutli  of  the  Orinoco,  except  a  few  whom  the  Eng¬ 
lish  removed  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Ruataii,  in  tlie 
Hay  of  Honduras.  Tlie  C.  have  always  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  American  peoples  by  their  athletic 
stature,  firmness,  courage,  and  resolution.  Tln*y  treat 
all  other  aborigines  with  coritem[)t.  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  every  other  race.  They  were  formerly 
accused  of  cannibalism,  and,  there  is  much  reason  to 
suspect,  with  justice. 

Caribbo'aii,  a.  {Gef)g.)  Pertaining  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  or  to  the  islands  of  the  same  name. 

Caribbo'aii,  C'arribbo'an,  or  C'arribe'aii 
^»oa«  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  ocean  gulf  be¬ 
tween  N<»rtii  and  South  Amerh-a  is  thus  nameil.  It  is 
boumb'd  by  the  N.  shores  of  Soutli  .America  and  tlie 
shores  of  Central  America  as  far  as  Yucatan,  and 
beyond  that  by  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo. 
To  the  E.  it  is  nearly  shut  in  by  the  chain  of  the 
Antilles,  terminating  in  Trinidad.  It  contains  more 
than  1,250,000  s(j.  n».  of  water.  The  C.  receives  some 
important  rivers  from  South  .America.  It  has  also  a 
marine  current  whicli  sets  into  it  from  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Its  waters  accumulate,  owing  to  the  set  of  this 
cuTrent,  and  are  forced  to  pass  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whence  they  can  only  escape  by  the  narrow  passage  be¬ 
tween  Florida  and  the  Hahama  reefs,  thus  forming  the 
Gulf  Stream,  q.  v.  The  C.  S.  is  entirely  intertropical :  its 
waters  are  very  warm,  and  its  depth  is  generally  between 
500  and  1,500  fathoms.  It  contains  the  important  island 
of  Jamaica.  Tliere  are  no  coral  reefs  in  if,  except  along 
a  part  f»f  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Its  bed  is  occasionally 
disturbed  by  oartlnpiake  action. 

C'Hr'ibbee  or  Lesser  Antii.le.s,  the  name 

8ometime.s  given  to  that  portion  of  the  W.  Indies  that 
includes  tl»o  vast  chain  of  islands  which  extends,  in  a 
circular  sweep,  fmm  Anguilla  on  tlie  N.,  to  Trinidad  on 
tlie  S.  They  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Wimlward  ami 
the  more  S.  portbm  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  islands,  reckoning  from  the  N.,  are  St.  Kitfs,  An¬ 
tigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  .Martiniipie,  St.  Lucia, 
Harbudoes,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad. 
They  derived  their  name  from  having  been  mostly  occu¬ 
pied,  at  the  period  of  their  discovery,  by  a  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  called  Can'hs,  or  Carihheps,  now  nearly  e.xtinct. 

Car'iboii.  n.  (ZooL)  See  Reindeer. 

A^’ar'ibou,  in  a  post-offii-e  of  Aroostook  co. 

ATiriou,  {kai' re.-kd,)  u.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
P.tpugace/r.  The  sjiecies  are  natives  of  South  America, 
and  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World.  The  acrid 
milkv  juice  of  C.  is  said  to  be  a  deadly  jioison. 

The  juice  of  the  unrlp«*  fruit,  and  the  powilered  seeds  <if 
a.  papaya,  AVQ  jiowerfnl  anthelmintics ;  but  the  fruit. 
wh«‘n  cooked,  is  edible.  This  plant  is  saiii  to  Lave  the 
jiroperty  of  rendering  meat  temler.  It  i.s  stated  that 
newly-killed  meat  hung  among  the  leaves  soon  liecornes 
soft  and  delicate,  ami  that  the  flesli  of  ohl  liogs  and  old 
poultry  fed  on  its  fruit  or  leaves  is  remarkably  tender. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  some  districts  as  a  substitute  for 
soap.  The  juice  is  said  to  he  a  highly  animalized  pro¬ 
duct,  resembling  animal  albumen  in  its  characters  and 
reactions. 

Caricature,  {kaPi-ka-tur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  carica- 
tara,  from  car/care,  to  load,  to  charge,  from  Lat.  carrwj, 
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a  car.]  (Painting,  (Pc.)  An  exaggerated  representation 
of  any  object,  in  which  any  natural  detects  are  over¬ 
charged,  so  a.s  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous.  in  the 
jiictorial  art  occupies  the  same  place  that  biirlesiiuodoes 
in  literature.  The  legitimate  objects  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  are  the  vices  and  follies  of  individuals  or  of 
classes,  and  all  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
aiipearance  wliich  arise  from  these.  External  deformi¬ 
ties,  which  do  not  spring  Irom  the  fault  of  the  person 
atfiicte«L  can  nev«T  be  proper  subjects  of  C.  The  ancients 
enqiloyed  (\,  as  we  find  from  tlndr  masks.  Among 
Italian  painters,  Li'ouardo  da  Vinci  is  a  master  of  this 
art,  representing  the  quarreLonic,  braggart,  peevish, 
gluttonous,  clownish  with  an  exaggerat«*d  fidelity. 
Among  tin?  French,  Callot,  and  among  tlie  English, 
llogartii,  stami  prominently  out  in  this  art.  The 
Italians  have  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  have 
a  great  reli>h  Ibr  and  the  Germans  are  too  grave  to 
exci‘1  in  these  sportive  productions.  Some  of  the  best 
Hpeciiiietis  of  modern  (\ are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
hebdoimnlal  English  Punch,  and  the  French  I'harivari. 

i'aricalurc',  V  a.  To  represent  by  caricature;  tti 
rnbeiilo  pictorially;  to  bul•le^qlle;  us,  to  caricature  a 
person 

“  lu  revenge  for  tliia  epistle,  Hogarth  caricatured  Churchill.” 

Waljfole. 

i'ar^ca^u'I*2st.  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  caricatures 

4'aric*u;;''ras>lwy«  n.  [Lat.  carex,  seilge,  ami  Gr.  gra- 
phi-in,  to  draw.J  A  description  of  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Parex. 

a.  [Sei*  Caric  v.]  Resembling  a  fig. 

C'arios,  (/  ui'rerz.)  n.  [Lat.,  rottenness.]  (Mut.)  A  dis- 
ea^e  of  the  bones,  anahigous  to  ulcerHti«'n  of  the  soft 
parts.  It  diffi'rs  from  uerrosis  in  that,  in  th<*  latter, 
the  bone  is  destitute  of  vitality,  whicli  is  not  the  case 
when  ii  is  simply  l  arious.  Necrosis  corresponds  to  mor¬ 
tification  of  tin*  soft  parts.  Caries  most  fteqiiently  at¬ 
tacks  the  bones  of  the  spim*:  but  it  may  affect  any  of 
the  bones.  e>p<  cially  Mich  as  are  of  tlie  spongy  texture, 
as  the  carjial  or  tarsal  bou<*s.  or  tlic  heads  of  the  long 
bones,  when  they  form  articulations.  The  yoiing,or  those 
of  a  scrofulous  iiabit  of  body,  an?  most  subji-ct  to  this 
diseasf*.  It  soiiietini(?s  appears  spoiitaneously  ;  at  others, 
as  tlie  result  of  an  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall.  It  begins 
with  infiammation.  usually  attended  with  a  dull,  heavy 
pain  and  weakness  in  the  jiart  affected.  In  course  of 
time  tin  ab.sc  ess  foi  ms,  which,  if  not  nrresteil,  at  length 
bursts  and  dis<*harges  a  thin  fluid  containing  jiarticles  of 
the  boiie.s.  Ill  caries  of  the  vertebrai,  curvature  of  the 
s])ini‘  takes  jilace,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vertebra*  affected,  and  paralysis  generally  sets  in. 
At  the  artii'iilatioii  of  the  bones,  the  part  enlarges,  tlie 
cartilages  become  affected,  and  amputation  or  excision 
of  the  joint  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  pa¬ 
tient's  life.  Much  maybe  done  in  arresting  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  tiiis  ilisease,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages. 

{har-cru-ydh'no,)  a  walled  inland  town  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Turin,  on  the  Po,  11  ni.  S.  of  Turin.  It 
lias  iiinaf.  of  silk.  Pop.  8,703. 

<'arill<m.  (A*a/<-re'//o/i,)  [Fr.J  See  Chime. 

CariDlia'Ia*  a  name  applied  to  the  pa.ssage  between 
Horneo  ami  Billiton;  also  to  a  cluster  of  islets  in  the 
same  jaissagc:  and  lastly,  to  the  luimapul  meinher  of 
tliegnuip,  whose  highest  point,  a  jieak  of  2.000  feet,  is 
in  Lat.  1°  30'  S..  and  I.on.  108°  54'  E. 

Car'iBiion  Java,  a  cluster  of  10  or  12  small  islands  in 
the  liuliaii  Ocean:  Jait.  5°  45'  S  ,  1  on.  110°  l.>'  E. 

t’ariiiiBili,  i^GuEAT  and  Little,)  2  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  30  m.  from  Siiiga- 
port- :  Lat.  1°  5'  N.,  lam.  103°  30'  E. 

CariiiKB'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore 
CO.,  in  Oarimona  t<iwnship,  5  ni.  W.  of  Preston,  15  m.  S. 
of  Chatfield:  710/).  788. 

C'ari'iia,  n.  [I..at.,  a  keel.]  (But.)  The  two  lower  jietals 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower  65),  which  are  usually 
somewhat  uniteii  along  their  anterior  edges,  and  to- 
gcllier  forma  body  in  shape  resembling  the  keel,  or 
rather  tin*  narrow  prow,  of  an  ancient  vessel. 

Cat*i  iia'ria.,  ??.  A  genus  of  ga.steropodous  .Molliisca. 
with  an  ebmgated,  sult-eylimlrical,  transparent  body,  fiir- 
iiished  with  a  sort  of  fin.  which  performs  the  part  of  a 
rudder.  The  shells  of  this  genus  were  formerly  known 
to  collectors  under  the  name  of  IcHaii'k  slipper,  and  Glass 
nantilns. 

C'ar'iiiate,  Car'iiiated,  a.  [Lat.  carinafus,  keel- 
shaped  j  {Bot.)  Keel-shaped;  as,  a  carfnai«  leaf. 

I'ariiii,  (lo’re'ni,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.. 
and  12  in.  W.N.W.  of  Palermo  ;  pop.  11,909. 

Cariiio'la,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  20  in.  from  Gaeta,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  excellent  wine  is  produeeil:  7)0/1. 
5,716. 

C’ariii'tliia,  (Ger.  A'arr7^//^7i.)(DurnY  0F,)nn  inland  prov. 
of  the  Austrian  emiure,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Salzluirg 
ami  Styria,  S  by  Oiiriiiola  and  Friuli,  and  W .  by  the 
Tyrol.  Ar^'a,  3,985  sep  m.  This  prov.  is  ilivided  into 
the  circles  of  Klagenfurt  ami  Villuch,  or  Upjter  aml^ 
Lower  Pirinthia.  mountainous.  Good, 

in  the  valleys.  Iron  and  leail  is  extensively  mined,  and 
firms  the  principal  wealth  of  the  jirovince.  Agric.prod. 
Rye.  oats,  cattle,  Ac.  Manuf.  Iron  and  steel  goods, 
woollens,  silks,  ami  cottons.  Prin.  towns.  Klagenfurt, 
the  cap  ,  and  Villach.  —  This  territory  firmed  part  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Friuli.  The  house  of  Au.stria  obtained  it 
in  1321.  In  1809,  Napoleon  annexed  it  to  his  empire, 
but,  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  Austria.  I^ip.  337,674. 

Car'intliiiio,  71.  (Min)  A  ferruginous  and  alumi¬ 
nous  kind  of  hornblcmde,  from  Carintliia.  It  occurs 
ma-ssive  and  disseminated,  of  a  black  or  greenish-black 
Color,  opaque,  with  a  lustre  rcsino-vlireuus  exterimliy, 
but  internally  splendent. 
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I  Car'inthite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Wulfentte. 

1  C’ar'iolo,  7).  A  small,  open,  light  carriage,  somewhat 

I  like  a  calash. 

<'ario|>'««ss,  71.  See  C.aryopsis. 

^'aria^'i ly.  7).  Caries;  rotiemiessof  a  bone. 

a.  [Lat  cariosus,  from  caries.]  Rotten;  mor¬ 
tified:  decayed:  as,  a  cariow^#  bone. 

Cari|»iV,  a  town  and  valley  of  S.  America,  in  Venezuela, 
prov.  Cninaua,  40  m.  S.E.  of  that  city.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Cheyma  Imlian  missions. 

C’aris'sa.  71.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocy- 
nacew.  .4  species  of  (\  caramlas  bears  an  eiiible  fruit, 
whi<  h  is  eaten  in  tin*  East  Indies,  either  alone  or  with 
meat,  as  a  substitute  for  red-currant  jelly.  The  fruits  of 
(\  rdulis  and  tomentosa  are  also  eaten  in  Abyssinia. 

A’ark,  7j.  [\V.  cai'c,  anxiety.]  Care;  anxiety;  solicitude; 
concern.  (R.) 

*’  Fling  cark  aud  care  aside.”  —  Mothcrvstll. 

— V.  i.  To  be  careful,  solicitous,  or  nuxiotis. 

”  What  cau  he  vainer  than  to  lie  carking  for  the  unprofitable 
goods  of  this  world?”  —  L’ Estrange. 

— V.  a.  To  make  anxious  or  disturbed;  to  worry  with 

CMl-.'S.  (R.) 

‘‘  Nor  cau  a  man  .  .  .  care  or  cark  himself  one  penny  richer.” 

South. 

C’arK  in  fowa,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  65  ni.  S.W. 
ofDes  Moines. 

71.  [  Dan.  and  Swed.  A'aW,  a  man ;  Ger.  A-cr/.  a  low 
fellow.]  A  rustic  fellow;  a  man  of  mean  descent  or 
occupation;  a  countryman.  This  term  is  still  current 
in  the  provincial  jiai  ts  of  Scotland,  hut  in  England  it 
has  given  way  to  the  word  chart,  (q.  v.) 

—In  Scotlaml,  an  ohl  man. 

”  There  lived  u  carle  on  Kellyburn  braes, 

An’  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  0’  his  daya."  —  Burns. 

— A  kind  of  hemp. 

C’air'leii,  Emii.ie  Fi.yooare,  an  eminent  Swedish  novelist, 

R.  in  Stockholm.  1810.  Her  pi  incipal  works  known  in 
this  country  an*  tha  Bose  0/  Tisielon,  The  Birthright, 
Jvar,  or  the.  St  jut's  Boy,  The  Loi'cr's  Stratngnn,  &c.,  &c. 

C'arlontini,  {kar-len-te'ne,)  a  town  of  Si<lly,  prov. 
SynwMise,  19  ni.  N.IV.  of  the  latter  city.  It  is  mean  and 
miserable,  having  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
eartliquake  of  1693.  Poj).  5.449. 

C'arlo'toii,  William,  a  distinguished  Irish  novelist,  b. 
179S.  His  works  are  considered  the  fine.«<t  delineations 
of  tlie  Tri.sli  peasant  character  ever  jienned.  His  best 
known  productions  are.  Traits  and  Stories  of  the.  Irish 
peasantry,  Valentine.  Mcf'InlcJiy.^  The  Black  Propltet, 
Wdhi  BeiUy  and  his  CoUee^t  Bawn,  Castle  S<iuander,  &c. 
I).  1869. 

C’arlo'ton,  in  Inva,  a  village  of  T’olk  co.,  on  the  Dea 
Moines  River,  115  m.  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

in  prov.  of  Ontario,  an  eastern  co.  Area, 
898  sq.  m.  It  is  coiinecteil  by  railroad  with  Prescott 
and  Ottawa.  Cap.  Ottawa.  Pop.  in  1871,  43,284. 

Carle'loiB  I*laco,  in  prov.  of  Ontiirio,  a  vill.  of  Lan¬ 
ark  CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  21  ni.  from  IVi  tli,  am? 
30  from  Ottawa:  pop.  in  1871,  1,205. 

Cnrii.  Gian  Uinaldo,  Count,  (A*(i7^/e,)an  Italiaai  anatomist 
and  archa'ologist,  b.  at  Capo  dTstria,  1720.  Ilis  best 
work  is,  On  the  lii.dnry  of  the  Coins  and  Currency,  and 
071  the.  Institution  of  the.  Mirds  of  Italy.  D.  1795. 
C’ar'lfic,  71.  (Bot.)  See  Charlock. 

l'ar'Iin,<’ar'Iiiio,7i.  [From  Carle.]  In  Scotland, and 
N.  of  Kiiglund,  a  stout,  masculine  old  woman. 

“  And  Marjory  o'  the  Monylochs, 

A  carline  old  and  tough.”  —  Burns. 

Carli'iia,  w.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  A^feraceor. 
i\  ac.uulis,  the  Carline  thistle,  grows  on  hills  and  nionn- 
tains,  especially  in  calcareous  soils,  in  the  middle  lati¬ 
tudes  of  Eurojie.  It  was  formerly  in  high  repute  for 
the  medicinal  virtue.s  of  its  root,  which,  in  large  doses, 
act  as  a  drastic  purgative;  but  its  use  is  now  confined  to 
veterinary  practice. 

I'ar'Iine,  Car'olliie,  77.  [It.  carhwa.]  A  silver  coin, 
foniierly  current  in  Italy,  and  valued  at  about  7  cents, 

i’ar'liiio-tliistlo,  71.  (Bot.)  SeeCARi.iNA. 

Car'liii^l'orfl,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth,  on  the 

S.  side  <if  the  Longh  {or  Bay)  of  the  same  name,  10  m. 
E.  of  Dundalk.  The  Lough  has  secure  anchorage  with 
a  ilepth  of  8  ft.  of  water  on  its  entrance  bar.  Its  oysters 
are  renowned.  Pop.  S,000. 

C'ar'liiijS’is*  n.  pi.  (Shiphuilding.)  Short  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  ranging  fore  and  aft  from  one  deck-beam  to  another, 
into  wliich  their  ends  are  mortised;  they  are  used  to 
sustain  tlie  deck,  ami  hind  the  jtrincipal  beams  together. 

Car'linvillo.  in  Illinois,  a  township,  cap.  of  Macouiun 
co.,  39  m  S.S.W.  of  Siiringfield,  and  33  N.E.  of  Alton  ; 
pop.  5,808. 

Car'iSl>rooK<*,  a  village  and  jiar.  of  England,  in  the 
Lsleof  Wight,  78  m.  S  W.  of  London.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  for  its  magnificent  Norman  castle,  in  wliich, 
for  niiwanls  of  a  year,  the  untortuiiate  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
laml  was  imprisoneil.  and  w  here  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
subsequently  died  In  captivity. 

Carl'I^li,  Carl'inliiiess,  71.  See  Churlish  ;  Churl- 

I8HNES{>. 

C’arliHle,(A:ar'/f/^,)  a  walleil  city  of  England,  co.  Cum¬ 
berland.  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Eden,  Caldew.  and  Peterel,  which  nearly  sur- 
rmuul  it:  250  in.  N.W.  of  London.  This  is  a  fine,  an¬ 
cient  citv,  with  a  noble  cathedral,  and  a  fine  old  castle 
famous  in  English  liistory.  Manuf.  Cotton,  hats,  iron, 
leather,  biscuits,  Ac.  C.  was  a  Roman  station  under 
the  tiarnc  of  Luyuvallum. :  by  the  Saxons  it  was  named 
Caer  Lnil  (“City  of  Luil”),  whenee  its  present  name  is 
derived.  William  the  Conqueror  built  the  castle,  and 
it,  together  with  the  town,  being  so  near  to  the  Scottish 
border,  was  a  IVequent  object  of  contest  for  centuries  iu 
the  wars  between  the  two  iiati<,>iis.  l^p.  32,368. 
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Car  linle*  in  UUnni*.  Carltl?:.  I 

I'strlisle.  in  JuiliuHii,  a  jmst-v.  of  j^ullirnn  co.,  36  m.  S. 

of  Terre  Haute,  aiulO  H.  of  the  Wabasli  Kiver:  pop.  4y9.  Carlow* 
Car  1  i5<le«  in  lotcit.  a  iHjet-villa^e  of  arreii  ro  ;  /wp.  2<XJ. 

Carlif^le.  iu  a  twp.  and  jKiei-viUaK***  <^ap.  of 

Nichohis  CO. ;  f*op.  of  the  twp.  2,S02 
Carlii^le.  in  .Va4»#acAu<<<t'%  apost-toa  nshipuf  .MMdlesex 
CO.,  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  jtop. 


cl 


Mapjars.  ami  at  a  later  pe;io<l  between  the  Hungarians^ 
aU'l  the  Auriri.ins.  -t.TSo. 

Ap'low*  ^^lo^lllerly  Catherlocgu.i  a  co.  of  Ireland, 
prov  jLeiiisier,  lK>uutKii  S.K.  by  cos.  ^^e3Lfo^d  and  itk- 
low.  N.  \Vickh>waud  Kildare,  and  W.  Queen's  co.  and 
Kilkenny.  Area.  acres.  Surface,  diversified. 

sW.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  dairy  counties  in 

Ireland,  ('ip.  Carlow.  /Lp.  oL-tTi. 


caA  *^e.;in  a  ^t-rinag^  of  f..ton  co..  2.  nt 


N.  of  Marshall.  ^  | 

Carlisle*  in  SehTOsk-a,  a  village  of  Cavs  cc».,  36  m.i 
S.:f.W.  oI  Omaha  City,  and  10  ni.  ol  Pl.ttlv  Uiver. 
Carlisle*  in  Sew  }bri.%  a  po>t-to\vnsiiip  of  Jklioharie| 
co.,  ”0  m.  W.  of  Allwny  :  pop.  1,730. 

Carlisle,  iu  OAi«,  a  vilhige  iu  Jackson  town>hip.  Brown 
co7 ;  pop,  ST. 

— tw'p.  in  the  central  I'art  of  lA>rain  co. ;  ftop.  1,‘Jiy. 

— .4,  fiourishing  village  of  Noble  ro. :  }rtp.  -1''.^ 

— -4  village  of  Warrvn  co  ,  46  in.  N.  by  K.  of  ('iucinnati. 
Carl  i'ile,  in  I**HH.*ylvanuL,  u  flimrishing  la^rough,  cap.  of 
Cumberland  co.,  IS  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg,  and  126 
UJ.  W.  of  Piiiladelphia.  It  is  plea-^intly  .’Situated  on  the 
great  limestone  valley,  l»etween  the  Kiltiitiuny  and 
South  Mountains.  iSdr/aoe.  level:  uniformly  and 

highly  productive.  Histtiry.  C.  was  foundetl  in  i 

and  shelled  bv  the  Confederates  on  the  night  of  July  Ut.  | 
1S63.  Fp  6,’660.  1 

Carlisle  Sipringrs,  in  /Vnns.v^ranin,  a  post  village  of 
Cuml»erland  co..  ly  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  4  N.  of 
Carlisle.  It  is  a  pleasjint  summer  relre;it,  uud  has  good 
accommodiitions  for  visitors.  | 

Carlisle's  Mills,  iu  .W»«usipp»,  a  post-village  of] 
Perry  co.  Pop.  40. 


the  Bi»rn»w. _  .  . 

built  aod  thriving,  and  is  the  gi\*at  mart  of  the  agricul- 
inr.tl  piAHliice  of  the  surrounding  country.  Man/. 
Flour  and  malt.  /hp.  9,612.  • 

<'ar  low  itz.  a  town  of  Sla\cnia,  S«.h*  Cvrl«>vitz. 
4'ar'l(»w  vilie,  in  Alab-imay  a  j»os!-t»llice  of  Dallas  co. 
Caris  Dad.  '-r  Kaiser-Karlsb^d,  R*  (bt/r/z-s*  Bath.'*)  a 
town  or  Bdiciuia,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  one  ol 
the  iiK'St  fa^hiollable  watering-|daces  iu  Europe,  is  silu- 
;.te«l  neat  the  Eger,  72  m.  W  .N . \V.  of  Prague.  The  town 
i?  most  pictiiroqiiely  placed  in  a  low  valley  surrounded 
by  wooded  hills,  and  famous  b*r  it*  hot  spring;  the 
J'prudeljlbe  princifMl  of  them  and  the  hottest  in  Euroin*, 
h..s  a  temp,  of  16^»o  Fahr  ;  and  that  of  Muhlbrunnen, 
which  is  the  im.n't  commonly  drank,  13^^  Falir.  The 
town  is  iHraulifully  hud  out,  and  annually  receives 
some  lo.ouo  to  16,u00  visitors,  including  many  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Eumpe.  C’  belongs  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Stationary  }>op  4.S22. 
i'arls'bnr;?,  or  K^rlsburg,  a  royal,  fortifieil  town  of 
the  -4ustrian  dominions  iu  TiHU>ylvania,  on  the  Mares.' 
32  HI.  N.W.  of  llermanstadt.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with 
a  fine  cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of  t’ne  famous 
Hungarian  hero  John  Huiiy.ides.  i4ip.^  641 


Carlisle  Station,  in  O'nV).  a  p».st-offlce  of  Warren  co.  Carls  l>nry:,in  XiW  Jersey,  a  Tillage  of  Cumberland  co 
Car’Iists,  n.  p/.  KtUst.)  Tlie  s  ipporlers  of  Charles  X  ;  4  m.  S.E.  ol  Bridjn  toii. 

of  trance,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  w.  ie  called !  Carls’croiia.  t  arls  croon.  ■ 


Carlists.—On  the  death  of  Fer.linaiid  VII.  of  Spun,  iuj 
1S33,  two  p;»rties  contended  fT  the  8UCce>''ioii,  his  bro-| 
ther.  Don  Carlos,  and  his  ilaughter.  I^d*e!lH  II.  (Uuii' 
1830),  in  Hntici|iation  of  wlioise  birth  the  8,ilic  Liw. • 
w’hich  had  prohibited  the  >uccession  of  females,  hadj 
been  abolisheti  by  a  Pragmatic  :^anction  puldisbtMl 
March  29th.  1830.  The  supp*Tier.s  ol  the  former  were! 
termed  Cariistt.  and  of  the  latter  C^nXinw.  after  Chns- 
tina  the  qneen-mother.  .4  war  follov>ed  the  acces.sion 
of  I-siibella,  lasting  from  I'^I  to  1S40,  in  which,  after  a 
sanguinary  and  cruel  contest,  the  Cbristiiu'S  were  the] 
victors.  Since  that  j>eri‘Kl  the  <\  have  at  various  limb's., 
but  unsuccessfuHv.  ri>en  in  arm"  in  Si»^iin:  and,  alter 
the  flight  of  Is;ii*ella  II.  in  l'6<,  they,  iu  the  early 
months  of  1869.  again  rais*‘d  the  stambird  of  legitimacy, 
in  behalf  of  Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Madrid. 
Don  C-irbw’  grandson,  and  again  in  1S73,  with  varying 
success  against  the  Kepubli<\aml  against  AlphonsoXII. 
in  1^76:  but  the  revolt  wa*  Diially  jnil  down  in  1876. 

Car'IocK,  n.  [Russ.  ilraWiU.]  A  kind  of  isingla^s  madej 
from  the  sturgeon,  used  iu  clarifying  wine.  1 

Car  look. vilie,  in  Tennetste,  a  post-office  of  Ruther-1 
fonl  CO. 

Car'loforte,  a  wan<*d  se;»-port  of  N.  Italy,  on  the] 
small  island  of  Sjiii  Pietro,  nesir  the  8.W.  coast  of  Siir- 
diuia:  Lat.  39®  8'  2S"  N.,  Ix)n.  8®  17'  2s"  E.  Manf.\ 
Anchovies,  coral.  8:ilt,  Pop.  3.74-*>.  \ 

Car'loinan,  the  eldest  .s*ui  of  Charles  Martel,  whom  be| 
succeeded  ms  king  of  Austrasta  in  741. Heandiiis  brother. 
Pepin,  nniteil  in  defending  their  doininb ms  ag:kiost  thei 
encroachments  of  their  neighbors,  and  defe.ited  thei 
Germans  in  743.  Carlomaii  then  entered  Saxony,  to».>ki 
its  duke  prisoner,  and,  after  several  successful  expedi- ; 
tions,  l>ecaine  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  He! 
assembled  a  famous  council  in  742.  wh«*se  acts  l>ear  his' 
name.  D.  756.  There  were  3  others  of  the  same  name:j 
The  first  was  the  younger  bn>ther  of  Charlemagne,  with 
whom  he  had  some  contention  about  the  kingdom,  but, 
on  his  death,  in  771.  left  him  in  full  p*»s^*•^sion.  —  Thel 


se.«p**rt  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Ikiltic:  Lat.  i6®  l^  9" 
N. :  U»ii.  16®  53'  26"  E.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  1 
built  on  Tros-oe.  and  other  small  islands.  The  harbor] 
i'i  large  and  SJife.  and  can  accommodate  the  largest  ships.  1 
The  only  pmcticable  entrance  to  it,  on  the  S  side  of  tbej 
town,  is  defended  by  two  strong  fi>rts.  Ma»/.  Canvas,  i 
linen,  leather,  and  anchors.  The  town  derive*  its  Damej 
from  Charles  Xl.of  Sweden,  who  in  1680  conferred  on  it  i 
imporbiut  ]»rivilcgi*s,  and  it  has  since  continued  tube] 
the  priiici|Kil  naval  station  of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  16,392.  \ 
is  thecapiial  of  a  hilly,  but  generally  fertile  province. 
Ar^a.  about  1,140  -.j.  m. :  K#p-  al»onl  120.000. 

Carls  haven,  or  Karls  ha  veil.  (“CftaWo* 
aseaiK)rt  Sw»*tlen.pruv  Bleckingo,  on  the  Riltic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nie,6->  in.  M  .  of  Ciiflscroua ;  Lat.  66®12'40" 
N.;  Lon.  14®  61'  E.  Tin*  harlxir  is  .sinaU.  but  safe. 
Man/.  Caiiva",  wo*»Uens.  toK»cc»»:  ship-building  flour¬ 
ishes.  £>p.  Iron,  tiiiil^er,  pt'lash.  pitch,  tar  y>/p.  6,3u3.  > 

Carls'riihe,  r*  Charltjf  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.* 

of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Sliddle  Rhine,  resi-l 
dence  of  the  GramLDiike,  and  s<‘Ht  of  the  priiici{MU  Slate  | 
aiithoritb-s,  is  situate  iu  the  fine  plain  of  the  Hanlwabl. 
which  surrounds  it  on  the  N.  and  W.;  4  in.  E.  of  the 
Rhine,  37  W.N.W.  of  Stuttg.irt,  57  ?.  by  IV.  of  Darm- 
stJidl,  and  42  N.E.  of  Slnisburg.  The  town  is  quite 
unique  In  it.s  construction.  lM*ing  imilt  in  the  form  of  an 
out-spread  fan,  or  rather  wheel,  around  the  grand-«luc;il 
pala<.’e,  from  which  as  a  centre  32  public  routes  radiate. 
Sevenl  of  the  streets  stretch  into  the  forest.  C.  is  in 
part  walled,  and  has  7  gates.  It  is  a  baiids<ime,  but 
rather  dull  town.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  gT5in'i-<iiiC5il  residence  enclosed  by  its  garden  and 
park,  the  gt^'ernment  offices,  mint.  l>arracks.  hospitals, 
and  maD>V'htirches.  It  has  several  fines<piares.  public 
fountains,  and  many  educational.  literar>.  and  artistic 
institutions.  .Man/.  Silk*. carpets,  chemicals,  furniture, 
carrbig^'.s.  bijouterie,  Ac.  C.  is  qiiitea  m-*dern  city,  and 
h.-is  rUeii  n>und  a  huiiting-st.*at  built  by  Carl  Wilhelm, 
Margnive  of  Biiden.  in  1716.  I^p.  32.(K^ 


second  was  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Carl'stad,  atownof  Sweden. on  the  i*1andof Tiiigvalla, 


879.  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Lmi*  III.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  wjis  d«K;iare<l  "ob*  king  of  France, 
and  was  killed  in  hunting,  by  a  wild  l»oar.  in  ^84.  —  The 
third,  Carloman,  w;is  the  eldest  son  of  L>nis  I.,  king  of 
Germany,  whom  he  snccee^letl,  in  876,  in  the  kini^ioin  of 
Bavaria.  He  made  some  partial  conquests  in  Italy.  D. 

880. 

Car  los,  Dox,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  b.  1546. 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Klar.  on  the  lake  Weiierti.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  iu  copper,  iton,  corn,  salt,  and  tim- 
Iter.  Pop.  6,310. 

Carr«4ta<lt,  a  U>wn  of  Austrian  Croatia,  co.  Agram.  at 
the  confluence*  of  the  Korana  and  Didr.i  with  the  Kiilp;i, 
32  m.  S.W.  of  Agnun  CJonsidfT.ible  quantities  of  the 
liqU'*r  known  jis  rosfJio  are  made  here.  P^p.  6,272. 

Carl'Ktadt,  \xuXew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Bergen  co. 


He  was  deforme<i  and  sickly,  and  of  an  extremely- <'arrtoii.  in  /oico.  a  township  of  Tama  co. :  812. 

violent  disposition.  He  was  to  have  espoused  Kliza-  Carlton,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Barry  oo..  36  m. 
both  of  France,  but  his  father,  becoming  a  widower,  W. uf  Lansing:  pop.  1,126. 

married  that  priuce*s  himself.  This  circumstance  Carlton,  in  Minnefo'a.  an  E.N.E.  county.  .4rM,  860 


gre:ttly  irriUUed  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  en-| 
tcred  into  a  con.^piracy  agiiinst  his  king  and  father.' 
On  this  charge  be  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he| 
died  about  six  int>nths  after  his  arrest.  The  manner  of 


sq.  in.  Rirers.  It  is  dmined  hy  St.  L>*uU  and  Kettle 
rivers.  De^c.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  jvirtly  covered  | 
with  ft>re'ls  of  June  and  maple,  (^hp.  Twin  Lakes.  Pop. 
2>4.». 


his  death  is  variou-ly  stated,  some  affirming  that  he  Wics  C'arlton.  in  Mioue^'  1 1.  a  twp.  of  Freel>orn  co.:  pop.  378. 
p(.>isoned.  bled  to  death,  or  strangie<l,  while  others  at-  <'arit4»ii.  in  AVic  iWi%  a  p<^si-t«»wnship  of  Orleans  co.. 


trilmteil  bis  death  to  his  own  acts.  J>.  16o8. 


Car'IoH,  S\x.  a  town  of  Veneiuela,  S.  .4merica,  on  the’  2,327. 


on  Lake  Ontario,  36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rochester;  pop. 


Aenerre.  30  m.  from  Oinicas:  pop.  10,000. 
<'arl«vin'g'ian«i,  or  C\Rou.xGi\N3.  (Hist.)  The  name] 
of  the  second  dvnostv  of  the  French  kings.  They  suc-j 


Carlton,  in  Tri^coiunn.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kewaunee  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  8m.  S.  of  Kewaunee ; 
pop.  1,185. 


ceeded  to  the  Men»vingi:tns  in  752.  in  the  person  of  Pe-  C'arlton  Fort,  in  British  X.  America, on  the  X.  br:inch 
pin  the  Short,  and  finishetl  in  ^7  with  Lmis  X.  (Je  of  Sa.*katchewan  River :  Lat.  63®  X. ;  Lon.  61®  12' W. 
PatneantX  who  w;4S  succeeded  by  Ilugiies  Oipet,  the  C  arlton'K  Store,  in  rir^pnio,  a  post-oflice  of  King 


first  of  the  Caiietians. 


and  Queen  co. 


CAr  lovitz.  C.iRL*>vic3u  or  Cvrlovitzv.  a  town  of  the  Carl  ton  ville.  in  O’uV),  a  village  of  Meigs  co., on  the 


Austrian  empire,  oh  the  military  frontier  of  Slavonia.  Ohio  River,  100  m.  i 
The  great  vine  mountain  in  the  vicinity  yields  the  beet  Carliiclo  vioa,  n 
and  strongest  qualities  of  Hungarian  wim?s.  A  peace 
was  concluded  here  in  1^9,  between  Austria,  Poland,! 

Russia,  Venice,  and  Turkey.  In  1848—19,  C.  wjis  the, 
focus  of  the  Servian  rebellion  agjiinst  Hungary,  and  the' 
theatre  of  collision  between  the  Servians  and  the.  Car'lj'le*  Tuohas,  an  English  essayist,  biographer,  and 


.K.  of  Columbus. 

[In  honor  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  his  queen  Louisa.]  .4  genus  of  plants,  order  /lin- 
(ianacetf.  The  iinexi»anded  leaves  of  C  palmata  furnish 
the  material  emploj'ed  in  the  nvinufacture  of  Panama 
hats. 


historian,  and  one  of  the  most  renuirkable  writers  of  the 
age,  B.in  Scotlainl,  1796.  He  was  educated  at  E'linburgh 
University,  ami  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1821, 
by  contributions  of  able  i*ssHys  to  the  Ktiinhuigh  Eu- 
cydopetiia,  and  the  Ediuhutgh  Review.  Next  followinl 
his  translations  of  Gothe's  ^yi^hel^n  M^'ister.  a  work 
which  showed  a  bent  of  reading  destim*d  to  influence 
materially  his  tiiture  cj*reer.  Succet*ding  these  aje 
peared  his  L/e  o/  SciiUUr.  Between  1830  and  1833,  C. 
wrote  his  &ir(or  Re.-^arttis,  and  in  1837  he  |iiibli."lieil 
The  FrrncJt  Revolution,  a  liistory  abounding  iu  vi\  id  and 
graphic  descriptions.  Chartism,  and  6  vols.  of  his 
Essays.  api>eare<l  iu  1839,  and  in  the  next  j'ear  he  de¬ 
livered  a  Series  ot  h-ctures  on  IPro-  Wordop,  which  were 
afterward*  piildished  in  a  collected  form.  His  I*ast  and 
Present  was  given  to  the  world  in  and  in  18w0  the 
LaHer-Rity  Pamphlets,  essays  suggested  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  convnlsiou.s  of  18484 — (Vs  Li/e  o/  John  Stei  ling 
has  been  descTil>ed  as  “one  of  the  finest  biographies  ever 
written.  ’  In  1845  appeareii  his  great  work  entitled 
Oiitsr  C'O'uwelVs  LeJt'-rs  and  Speeches,  with  Elucida¬ 
tions.  which  gjive  him  a  disliTiguislie<l  phtce  among  his¬ 
torians.  In  1860—4  C  brought  otit  his  L/e  of  PreOn  irk 
the  Greut.  In  1865  he  wms  electee!  Lord  Rector  of  E4lln- 
biirgh  University.  —  C's  leading  characteri."tir  is  a  riig- 
getl  eaniestness  of  expre.ssion,  Hud  a  niiige  of  thought 
widened  and  deejieiied  by  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  great  German  thinkers. 

Uftr’lylt*.  in  Illinois,  a  j>o.st-vin,  cap  of  Clinton  co.,  on 
the  Kaskaskia  River,  47  m.  E.  of  6t.  Ls  iiis ;  pop.  1,364. 

Carlyle,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  3  m. 
from  the  Neosho  River,  and  75  ni.  S.  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Cariua^iiola,  (kdr-man-yo'ld.)  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  Turin,  near  the  Po,  16  iii.  S.  by  E.  of  Turin.  This 
is  a  well  built  and  laid-oiit  phice,  with  an  active  iratle 
in  silk,  flax.  hemp,  corn,  and  cattle.  /'•■/).  14.246. 

Carma^^nole.  {kdr-man'yol )  (I/ist.)  The  name  of  a 
song  and  dance  that  originate<l  and  Iwcamevery  popular 
in  the  time  of  the  first  French  Kevolullon.  It  appeared 
first  in  the  south  of  France,  anil  is  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Carmagnola,  in  Pie<l- 
mont.  It  wiis  commonly  sung  and  danced  at  public 
festivals,  executions,  and*  outbreaks  of  p4>puhir  fury. 
Afterwards  the  luiDie  w:is  applied  to  a  kind  of  white 
jacket  worn  by  the  revolutionists,  and  by  ad  who  wished 
to  show*  their  patriotism. 

Car  man,  n.;  Carmen.  A  man  who  drives  a  cart  or 
car. 

*•  E’en  stordr  rarmen  shall  ihy  und  obey.**  —  Gay. 

Carmar’tlieii,  in  Wales.  See  Caebmarthex. 

Car  mol.  (.M<»ont.)  a  famous  mountain  of  Syri;i, extend¬ 
ing  from  the  plain  of  Esdr®loii  in  a  N.W.  dire<*tioii.  till 
it  terminates  in  the  sie^-p  prornnutory  forming  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  At  its  foot,  on  the  N.E., 


Pig.  519.  —  MOrxT  carmel  and  kaiffa,  (from  the  N.E.) 
stands  the  small  town  of  Kaiffa.  The  name  M^nint  dir- 
mei  is  u."ually  confined  to  this  promontory,  the  height 
of  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1,600  to  1,800  ft. 
This  mountain  is  famous  in  Scripture  history,  more  ee- 
peciaily  in  that  of  Elijah,  being  the  place  w’here  he  de¬ 
stroyed  the  prophets  of  B;ial  (1  Kings  xviii).  In  im)r6 
modern  times,  the  mountain  has  l>een  occupied  by 
niimks.  w‘ho  have  resided  in  gi'uttoes  cut  out  of  the 
r(x:k.  and  in  a  mona.<tery  built  near  the  summit.  Tlie 
latter  was  destroye«I  in  1821,  but  has  since  been  relniilt. 

Car'iiiol,  ill  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  lljimilton  co. 

Carmel,  in  Maine,  a  pt»>t-village  and  township  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  CO.,  60  m.  N.E.  of  .4ngusta,  on  the  S<iwadubs- 
c*K>k  River:  p'^p.  of  to\vn.ship  1,348. 

Carmel,  in  Midtiyan,  a  township  of  Eaton  co.;  pop. 
2,504. 

Carmel,  in  A>m>  York,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Putnjim  co.,  is  pleasjiutly  situated  100  m.  S.  by 
E.  of  .Albany:  p  p.  2,796. 

Carmel,  in  Ohio,  a  jM»st-office  of  Highland  co. 

Carmel,  or  Sail  Carlos,  in  Oili/ornia,  a  missionary 
settlement  of  Monterey  co. 

Car'melin.  Car  melite,  a.  Belonging  to  the  order 
of  C.trmelites. 

Car'melite.  fi.  A  sort  of  pear. 

Car'iiieliles.  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Ht.d.)  The  religions  order 
of  monks  of  St.  Mary,  of  Mount  Carmel,  founded  in  the 
12th  century.  The  C.  themselves  claim  sin  unbroken 
succession  from  Elijah,  and  speak  of  the  Virgin  .Mary 
as  a  Carmelite  nun.  -About  1*205.  Albert.  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  prescribed  a  rule  for  them,  which  was  con* 
firme<l  by  Honorius  III.  in  1226.  They  were  driven  from 
Syria  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  I3th  century,  and  l>ecHn]6 
mendicant  friars  in  1247.  Gregory  Xlll.  divided  them 
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into  two  l»raiiclic8  in  lotSO,  accordin}'  to  a  form  projected 
i)y  St.  TJiereaa  in  1540,  tlio  more  rigid  being  cuIUmI 

K'anntilitcs^  bmiuso  tliey  went  burflootcal.  The 
Carimdile  nuns,  <»r  were  instituted  in  14o:i. 

They  are  Very  nuineruus  in  Kraiice. 

Clir'ilioiif  in  IrtlanUy  a  township  of  Kiidare  co.,  6  in. 
K.  of  A thy. 

C'urilioil,  an  island  in  the  (Julf  of  Calif<nnia,  opi)osite 
Jan'etu.  It  contains  a  salt  lake  with  asolid  crust  of  salt 
several  feet  thick. 

in  KHaoh^  a  post-village,  cap.  <jf  White  co.,  on 
the  Little  Walaush  River,  150  in.  S.K.  of  S]iiin„field ; 
pop.  3,Hrt9. 

C'uriiii'cliaerH,  or  Carmiciiaelstown.  in  /Vnn.vy/ru- 
nia,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  on  Muddy  Creek,  14  in. 

K.  of  Wayueslnirg:  pop.  491. 

n.  iCheta.)  An  alkaloid  contained  in  thu 
ilistillate  of  shale-tar. 

a.  Related  to.  or  having  the  proper¬ 
ties  of.  carmine;  as,  carminatfU  l  ike. 

I'urilliii'al  ivo,  n.  [From  Lat  cnr'/ien,  a  song,  an  in-' 
lantatioii,  a  charm  ]  (Mfd.)  A  nie‘<licine  of  a  warm, 
stimulating  character,  chietly  given  to  prevent  jiain  or 
griping  in  the  stoniacli  or  bowels,  or  to  allay  such  wlieii 
exi.'tiiig,  and  to  dispel  flatulence.  The  list  of  carmina¬ 
tives-  is  very  numerous,  au<l  comprises  all  the  aromatic 
herbs  and  plants  —  sucli  as  all  the  minis,  thyme,  dill, 
&c  ;  all  the  aromatic  seeds,  from  cardamoms  to  carra way ; 
the  whole  range  of  spices,  all  the  essential  oils,  many 
of  the  harks,  all  the  natural  haisums,  sumo  of  the  resins 
and  gum-resins — as  camphor,  galbaniim,  and  stssalcetida; 
and  alcohol  and  opium. 

— a.  Auti-spasinodic;  dispelling  flatulency. 

Car’iiiiiio,  Carmine-lake,  n.  [Fr.  curmm.]  (OJiem.) 
The  coloring-matter  of  the  0>ccu.s’  cacti,  or  cochineal  in-  j 
sect;  it  consists  of  carminic  achl  united  with  alumina: 
or  oxide  of  tin,  acconliiig  to  the  inode  of  ni.-inufacture. 
Tliere  are  varimis  receipts  for  the  prej)aration  of  car¬ 
mine,  but  the  success  of  the  process  depends  much  on 
the  care  Milh  which  it  is  coinlucted.  —  Twenty  ounces 
of  cochineal  ami  11.')  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  are 
boiled  in  diNtilled  water  for  twenty  minutes;  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tire,  threehpiarters  of  an  ounce  of  alum 
and  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  hitartrate  of  jiotash  are 
added.  The  whites  of  two  eggs  are  now  added  ;  and  on 
treating  the  liquid,  tin?  rarinine  lises  to  the  surface. 
The  carmine  is  collected  in  a  strainer,  wjished,  and  dried 
at  Kahr. 

C'ar'iiiiiio  S|>»r,  C’ar  iiiiiiite,  n.  (Mm.)  An  an¬ 
hydrous  arsenate  of  lead  and  iron,  occurring  in  tran.shi- 
ceut  neeille-shaped  crystals,  and  in  spheroidal  forms 
with  a  columnar  structure,  at  Ilorlmu.sen  in  Six-my. 

®The  name  has  reference  to  the  color  of  tlie  mineral, 
whleh  varies  from  carmine  to  tile-red. 

I'ariuiii'ii*  .Icitl,  n.  {('turn.)  A  purple-brown  friable 
mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  slightly  eim  tic 
It  unite.s  with  bases  to  form  colored  salts  and  precijii- 
tates.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  po\\dere<l 
cot-hineal  with  ether,  to  renu>ve  the  fat,  and  digesting 
the  insoluble  portion  in  water.  Acetate  cd  leail  is  then 
ad<le<i,  and  a  lead-like  carminate  of  lead  is  precipitated. 
This  must  he  well  \vasln*d,  deeompose«l  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  tn  vaciw. 
o)er  suli'hnric  aciil. — Chlorine,  iodine,  and  hromine 
change  its  color  t<i  yellow,  and  ihe  freed  alkalies  color 
the  aqueous  solution  purple  With  alum,  no  jU'eripitate 
occurs  until  ammonia  is  added,  wlnni  it  falls  dou  n  as  a 
brilliant  crimson  lake.  The  alkaline  eartlis  givt*  purple 
precipitates,  and  with  salts  of  tin  a  bright  crimson  soln- ; 
tioii  is  obtained.  Form.  C2ylli40]Q. 

CuriiliBO.  or  Karmoe,  {kar' ni'io.)  an  islaml  of  Ntn-way,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Riikke  Fiord,  in  tlie  North  dea,  and 
2i)  miles  N.W.  of  StavaiigrT,  in  Lat.  59°  2n'  N.,  Lon.  5® 
1.5'  K.  It  is  21  in.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5. 
F,p.  T.oiX). 

Cariiio'iia.  (anc.  (hi  mo.)  a  city  of  Spain.  i»n»v.  Seville. 
2U  in.  K.N.K.  of  the  latter  city,  and  5d  W  S  W.  of  Cor¬ 
dova  It  was  a  rtouri.'‘hing  city  under  the  Moors,  but  few 
remains,  however,  exist  of  its  lormer  grandeur.  Pop. 
17.2-3. 

Ciir'lliot,  n.  (Atchemn.)  Among  the  old  akin-mists,  the 
substance  of  wiiicli  the  “  philn.-voplnTs  stone ’’wjis  be-' 
lieved  to  be  conqiosed.  j 

Ca«,rii,  n  (Mining.)  In  Cornish  mining,  a  rock  ;  a  high 
rock  ;  a  heap  of  rocks. 

Carsi*  in  Ireland,  a  niarket-towm  of  co.  Donegal,  16  in. 
N.  of  Londonderry ;  about  700. 

Cnr'iisiO,  a  village  of  France,  dep,  .Morhilian.  Near  it 
are  more  than  5,000  granitic  obelisks  of  Dniidical  origin, 
which  stand  perpendicularly  in  11  rows  parallel  to  the 
coast. 

(k'dr'ndj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  carmi/io,  from 
Lat.  caro  —  carnis,  flesh. J  Flesli.  or  heaps  of  flesh,  as  of 
slain  animals  in  slaiighter-hou:<i4!!i. 

“  Hla  ample  maw  with  bumaa  cnrnage  filled.”  —  Pop6. 

— Great  slaughter  in  war;  ma.ssacre;  biiti  liery. 

••  .Mao  —  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter; 

Yea.  ctwntijic  is  his  daughter."  —  Wordsworth. 
hail,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Clatsop  co.,  14  ni 
S  ol  .Astoria. 

Car  nas,  a.  [  Kr  charnet ;  i>at.  camalis ;  from  caro^^^ar- 
ww.  Xiesh.]  Pertaining  to  flesh;  fleshy :  sensual;  as,  a 
carwa/ thought.  ^Opposed  to 

_ Lustful:  animal:  lecherous;  iihi«linous  given  to  the  in-j 

dulgence  of  sensual  appetite;  a^.  cnrna.  desir?£.  ' 

Car'iialism.  n.  Carnalitv  •  indnigenoe  of  carnal  lusts. 

Car'iialist.  n.  One  whc  indulges  in  sensual  gratifica¬ 
tions. 

Car'nalife,  n.  A  man  given  to  worldly  thoughts  andi 
actions.  (R.) 


;  C'airnal'ity,  «.  [Lat.  carnahYas.]  Quality  or  state  of 
j  being  carnal ;  fleshly  lusts  or  ilesires. 

I  I'ar'iiulizo,  v.n.  To  make  carnal ;  to  cause  to  become 
I  carnal. 

;<'ar  iially^  adv.  In  a  curual  manner;  according  to  tiie 
I  flesh. 

1q  the  Sacranicut  we  do  not  receive  Christ  car7ict^/y,.bat  we 
I  receive  iiiiu  spiritually." —  Taylor. 

' — In  a  lecheruu.s  or  «cll^ual  manner. 
l<'ar'iial*iiiiiid<Ml,  a.  Worhlly-mimleil 

i'ar'iial-iiiiii<lo(liief«M,  h.  Gl‘o^snessor  worldiiness 
i  ot  mind. 

i'uriiu'r in,  w.  pt.  [Fr.  carnas^sirr.i  ,*  fn>m  Lat.  caro,  car^ 
um,  flesh. J  (/.od(.)  The  name  given  by  CiiMcr  to  a  great 
order  of  MuiiiiH>dia,  which,  a<x-urding  to  Ids  systein,  in- 
clmlesnll  tin*  not  inaixipial  of  LiunamH,  aiidalong 

with  them  the  hats,  troin  the  liiiina.‘an  order  Priniat^. 
This  order  was  divided  into  Cheii  opUra,  Jnstctivora,  and 
Curnivora. 

<'ariiai*'%4»ii.  in  Wal<*a.  See  Caernarvon, 
l'arii3ir'\ oil,  1IknuvJ)HN  George  Herbert,  Hd  E^RL 
OF.  B.  UhO.  Alter  linishinghis  school  education  at  Eton, 
li(‘  ropain-d  t<*  Christ  Church  (’oil.,  Oxford,  ami  at  the 
close  ol  his  indvorsity  can-er.  he  entered  upon  a  weil- 
•Icvi.seil  j)lun  of  travel,  extending  (»ver  Italy,  I^paiii,  and 
parts  of  Africa  and  Greece:  the  ri'snits  ot  which  he,  from 
time  to  time,  gave  to  the  world  in  woi  ks  ahonnding  in 
animated  and  picturesque  descriptions,  llis  most  pojni- 
lar  work  is  his  JMrtuyul  and  0'ahcia  \  but  liis  Moor,  a 
poem,  and  l)on  Pedro,  a  tragedy,  evince  po«‘tic  powers 
of  no  mean  onler.  i>.  1849. 

^'aniti^'i^itil,  a.  [Lat.  carnis,  and  edere,  to  eat.]  Adapted 
to  the  masticiition  of  flcsli ;  us.  ca?'?ia5sia?  teetli. —  Owrn. 

C’jiriisiMsier,  (kdr-nds' si-d,)  a.  [Fr.J  Carnivorous ;  rav¬ 
enous. 

I'ariiat'io,  (Tlio.)  a  very  extensive  maritime prov.  of 
S.  Himlostan,  comprising  a  consitlerahle  portion  of  the 
territory  umler  the  Rritish  presiileiicy  of  Madras.  It 
exlemls  along  tlio  Coromandel  coast  from  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  to  tlie  River  (hnnleyam,  or  betw'een  Lat.  8°  and  16° 
N.,  ami  L«»r».  77°  15'  and  80° 30'  E,,  haviiigN.  the  Norili- 
ern  Circars,  W.  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts,  the  provs. 
Salem  and  Coimhat4>or,  ami  the  Cuchinund  Travancore 
(Unninions,  and  S.  and  E.  the  Indian  0<.'ean,  the  Gulf  of 
Manar,  ami  the  Ray  of  Bengal.  Length  N.K.  toS.W. 
500  in..averag«’  breadth  alH)Ul90.  Total  nr^’ci,  52,023 sq. 
in.  Tlie  K.  Ghauts  range  of  mountains  intersect  this 
pn»v.  tiiroughont  its  whole  extent  N.  of  Lat.  11°  20'. 
dividing  into  the  I'pper'MoX  Lowrr  Carnatic.  Tlie  prin- 
cijial  riviTs  are  the  Pennar,  Pelanr,  Cavery,  Ac.  The 
clim.ito  t»l  tlie  Lower  Carnatic  is  one  of  the  hottest  in 
India;  tliat  of  tlie  Upper  is  more  t»‘mperate.  vari- 

on.s.  Rice,  cereals,  tobacco,  and  a  little  sugar  and  indigo 
sire  cultivated.  The  cottcni  raised  iscliiefly  of  the  dwarf 
kind  (Coanypiam  Inrlmc^um).  Famines  ami  droughts 
are  not  iinfrequent  in  this  [lart  of  tin-  Indian  Peninsula. 
Most  of  the  ]iupulation  are  Hindoos  of  tlie  Bruhmitiical 
sect;  there  are  comparatively  few  Moliamniedaus,  and 
Hindoo  cnstonis  are  retained  in  womlerlnl  jmrity 
throngliout  the  prov.  Chu/t'acna.  .Madras,  Pondicherry- 
Tr-impiehar,  Taiijore,  Areot,  &c.  Few  provs.  exhibit 
so  111. my  large  temples,  and  other  public  ornaments  ot 
civili/aitioti  and  wealth.  The  Moguls  first  inva<led  the 
in  1310,  hut  it  was  not  finally  in  their  possi*ssion  till 
(lie  reign  of  Aurungzehe.  In  1717  it  was  severed,  witli 
the  Mtignl  terril«»ries  in  the  Deccan,  from  the  throne  of 
Dellii.  'Tlie  (\  was  compiered  by  the  British  in  1783, 
and  its  subjugation  was  completely  effected  in  1801. 

<Tirii3i( ion,  {Jxdr-nd'iiJnm,)  n.  [Fr.  carnation  ;  from 
I, at.  cure,  carnii-y  flesh.]  'The  natural  color  of  flesh  ; 
flesh  color. 

••  O  punish  him  !  or  to  the  Elysian  shades 
DidUiiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades."  —  Pope. 

(Paitding.)  'That  part  of  a  picture  wliereiu  the  limbs, 
&e.  are  represented  without  drapery. 

See  DuNTIIUS. 

<’aril3i't  1011041,  a.  Made  like  carnation  color. 

i’ur'iii*,  or  4'or'lia,  in  Ireland,  parish  of  Wexford 
and  Kildan*  cos. 

i’jiriio'aflo^t  of  Cyrene.  in  Africa,  the  founder  of  the 
tbinl  acaileiiiy  at  Athens.  D.  128  a.  C-  See  Academics. 

4'nnioii<iii,  (kdr-ne'le-an,)  n.  [I^at.  canitu^,  from  caro, 
fle^li.]  id//«.)  A  variety  of  Chalcedony,  generally  of  a 
clear  bright-red  tint,  and  p.wsing  into  common  chalce¬ 
dony  through  yrayish-red  gradatiiins.  Tlie  change  is 
inseHsible  from  red  to  white  ('.  through  flesh-red  and 
blood-red,  willi  a  greater  or  less  mimixture  of  brown  t<i 
orange  and  various  tints  of  yellow.  'I’he  finest  specimens 
are  brought  from  .Arabia,  and  from  Cambay  and  Surat  in 
India.  Botli  in  ancient  ami  modern  times,  C.  lias  been 
nincli  nsi-d  tor  seal-stones,  beads,  ami  other  ornaments. 

i'ar  H4*l-W’4irU,  (\\.r'vel-wokk.  «.  (S'lip-buildiug.)  The 
jiutting  together  of  the  timbers,  beams,  ami  idaiiks  of 
a  ship,  as  distinguished  from  cliuch-ivork.—  Ogilvie. 

Car'll  esit  1*^1  ri^,  in  minoix,^  post-oflice  of  Perry  co. 

CairillMiiiM,  (A‘«r'/7e-«.0  a.  [Lat.  carnent,  from  caro, 
C'/rnis.j  Fleshy;  having  tlio  qualities  of  flesh;  as,  car- 
neniut  papilla*. 

Citriie'riis,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Napa  co. 

I’jiriios'villo,  in  Ororyia,'.\  post-village,  cap.  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  110  m.  .N.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville,  and  15  m.  from 
the  .Savannah  River,  990. 

Ciir'llOAV,  in  Ireland,  a  town  ami  parish  of  Wicklow  co., 
"T  ill.  W.  Ol  Gorey.  In  the  vicinity  of  is  Coolattin. 
the  ooautiiu!  man.sion  of  Earl  Fit/.william, owner  of  thi.s 
oarisn. 

i'ar  iloy.  n.  .  Famery.  A  disease  of  horses,  in  which 
ne  month  is  so  inrreci  that  me;  cannot  eat.  —  Ogilvie. 

C'arilifOlmr ,  in  me  Bay  or  Benga,.  :he  most  northern 
of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  witn  i  circumference  of  40  m.; 
Lat.  9°  10'  N..  Lon.  92°  48' 


Car'iiifeX)  n.  [Lat  carwi^.and factr€,to  make.]  (Antiq.) 
'Tlio  public  executioner  at  Rome,  who  executed  slaves 
and  foreigners,  but  not  citizens,  who  Mere  punished  in  a 
manner  diflereiit  from  slaves,  lie  mus  also  the  person 
appointed  to  adiiiitiister  tlie  torture. 

I'ar'ilifrx  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  a  place  on  the  Gaiiley 
River,  near  Snninierville.  An  engagement  occurred 
here,  Sept  lOlh,  1861,  between  a  brigade  of  U.  S.  troops, 
cuminamled  by  Gen.  Uoaecraiis  and  a  boily  of  Confeder¬ 
ates,  umlpr  Geij.  Floyd,  in  which  the  latter  were  de¬ 
feated,  with  the  loss  of  a  large  (|iuintity  of  stores  and 
war  material.  'The  loss  of  nieu  on  either  side  was  un- 
iiiiportaiit. 

C’ariiifica'tioii,  n.  (^fed.)  Transfonnatiim  into  flesh; 
a  morbid  state  of  certain  organs,  in  wliich  tlie  tissue 
actpiii'es  a  consi&teiice  like  that  of  fleshy  or  muscular 
parts. 

i'ar'iiify,  r.  f.  To  form  or  make  flesh;  to  resolve  into 
flesh,  as  iintriineiit. 

1  digest,  I  saaguify,  I  canii/y."  —  iJfir  Matt.  Hale. 

i'ariiio'la,  [Ger.  Krain,']  (Duchy  op,)  a  pro^.  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  having  N.  ('ariiithia,  E.  Styria  and 
Croatia.  S.  Croatia,  am.l  W.  the  Littorale.  Area,  3,645 
sq.  in.  It  is  divided  into  the  3  circles  of  Layhach.  Adels' 
berg,  and  Neiistailt.  Surface.  Mountainous,  it  being 
peiictralei.1  by  the  Julian  ninrCarnic  Alps;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  diversified  by  many  valleys  of  the  highest  fertility. 
Prod.  \\  iiie,  fruits,  wheat,  barley,  honey,  Ac.  Min.  Iron 
ami  lead.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  rich¬ 
est  in  Europe.  Coal,  and  some  varieties  of  precious 
8tom*s,  are  largely  found.  Manuf.  Linens,  luce,  M  oollens, 
flannel,  leather,  porcelain,  Ac.  Chief  'Tarns.  Laybacb, 
the  cap.,  ami  Gottsclieer.  This  prov.  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  Jlhjricam,  ami  its  subsequent  liistory  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  Carinthia,  (7.  r.)  46<),334. 

C'ar'iiivRl.  n.  [Fr.  carnaral;  It.  from  Lat. 

caro,  flesh,  and  vale,  farewell;  i.t.,  farewell  to 

flesh.]  The  name  of  a  festival  observed  in  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  countries,  immediately  before  the  coiiimeiiceinent 
of  Lent,  beginning  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or 
Twelfth  day,  and  ending  on  Ash-Wedtiesday.  During 
the  Inst  days  of  ('.,  all  kinds  of  mummery  are  practised, 
ami  license  of  every  sort  abonmls.  Rome  and  Venire 
are  now  the  cities  where  the  <‘.  is  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  ettect ;  but  even  in  them  it  is  rapidly  declining. 

C'ariiiv'ora..  n.  pi.  [Lat.  8ee  Oarmvoroi'S.]  [Zodl.) 
A  term  applied  to  all  animals  wliicli  in  tlie  structure  of 
their  teeth  ami  digestive  apjiaratus,  and  in  their  general 
conformation,  show  tliat  they  are  peculiarly  mlapted  for 
destroying  li>  ing  animals,  ami  lor  tearing  and  devoni’- 
ing  flesli.  In  the  givaler  number  of  the  incmbers  of 
this  onler,  the  size  of  the  canine  teetli  is  the  iiioBt  obvi¬ 
ous  mark  of  distiiicliuii :  these  are  large,  strong,  and 
pointed,  and  projj-ct  stiimwliat  foi  M ard.  so  as  to  present 
tliemselves  rather  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  other  teeth. 
Between  the  canines  of  the  two  sides  are  six  incisor 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  pruvideil  •itli  sliarp  cutting 
edges.  'The  molar  teeth, 
situated  behitul  the  ea- 
niiies.areof  tliree  kinds ! 

— those  wiiich  iniinedi- 
Htelyfblbiw  the  canines, 
being  more  or  less 
pointed,  ami  termed 
fahe,  molars  ;  tlie  next 
lieing  espeeially  adapted 
for  dividing  ami  lacerat¬ 
ing  animal  muscle,  by 
the  sharp  e«lge  of  it.s 
summit,  and  tfi  iiied  car- 
7iivorous  teeth;  and  the  last,  rir  iiimlmo>t,  being  more 
or  less  roumb-d  or  tuhtrculatrd.  The  proportion  which 
these  diflereiit  classes  of  molar  teeth  bear  to  each 
other  ill  tlegree  and  devebipnient,  accords  uith  the 
relative  carqivoron.s  ]iroj>eiisity  of  the  diflereiit  fam¬ 
ilies;  for  instance,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rnb‘.  that  tho.se  carnivorous  animals  whicli  have  the 
shortest  jaw  ami  the  least  development  of  the  false  mo¬ 
lars  are  those  in  Mliicli  tlie  sanguinary  propensity  and 
the  ili'structive  pi>wer  co-exist  in  tin-  highest  degree.  It 
slioubi  also  he  n-inembereil  that  ihe  articulation  of  the 
jawiloes  not  p4*rniir.  ufhorizontal  movement,  tlie  poMer 
being  simply  that  of  opening  and  shutting,  like  a  pair 
of  shears.  In  these,  as  indeed  in  all  animals,  the  stiuc- 
tnre  i.s  ailmirably  adapted  to  their  habits.  'Tliey  feed  on 
living  animals,  and  an-  tlierefore  sM’itt  to  pursue,  and 
strong  to  overpoM'er  them:  tliey  are  aimed  M-ith  fiir- 
midable  teeth  and  claws  to  tear  them  in  pieces  :  tlieir 
sight  is  keen,  and  even  more  so  by  night  than  by  day; 
their  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  ami  tln-ir  iM>\ver  ol  hearing 
delicate;  tln-ir  feet  are  soft,  to  eiinble  them  to  steal 
silently  on  tln-ir  pi  ey;  their  bodies  are  lung  and  flexible, 
so  that  they  may  glide  unseen;  and,  finally,  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  fluid  being  uncertain,  they  are  capable  of  long 
abstinence.  Cuvier  divides  the  ('.  into  the  four  tribes 
Plantigrades,  2){gitigrade.s.  Felida\  and  Amphibia,  q.  v. 
Tliis  ord4-r  lias  been  &ince  dividi-d  into  various  groups 
by  dift’en-nt  authors.  'Tin*  ilivision  generally  followed 
in  the  present  M’ork  being  that  into  the  seven  following 
families: —  Felidn'ov  Cat  Family,  Hj/amada’  ov  Hyivna 
Family,  Canidee  or  Dog  Family,  Viverrida'  or  Civet 
Family,  Mustdida’  or  Weasel  Family,  Ui'sidcv  or  Bear 
Family,  and  tlu*  or  Seal  Family. 

C’ariiiv4»ra4*ity,  (hdr-niv-tyrdVidi,)  n.  Voracious  ap- 
Jietite  for  rtesii. 

C’JAr'nivore,  «.  One  of  the  carnivora;  a  carnivorous 
animal. 

<’ariilv'4>ronm,  a.  [Lat.  caro.  flesh,  and  voro.  to  eat.J 
Fbitiiig  or  feeding  on  flesh,  ascertain  animals:  an  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  animals  which  iiaturHlly  seek  flesh  for 
food,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  Molf,  dog,  Ac. 
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Cariios'ity,  n.  [Fr.  carno-siU.]  A  fleshj'  excrescence. 

The  ulcers  are  heale<l,  and  that  camosUy  resolved."— 

— Fleshiness  ;  fleshy  substance. 

Carnot,  L.vzvre  Niculas  Mauguerite,  {kUr-no',)  a 
French  inatlieniatician,  uinl  war  minister  under  Napo- 
lenn,  was  B.  in  Burgundy,  in  1764,  entere<i  the  corps  of 
engineers,  ami  recelvtMl  j)rumoli«m  from  the  Prince  of 
Conde  ;  yet,  at  the  comniciiceinent  of  the  revolution  he 
became  a  decided  partisan  of  the  reimldlc,  ami  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  voted  f'»r  tlie  death  of  the 
king.  During  the  U  -ign  of  Terror  lie  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affiirs;  and,  on  the  estal)lishment  of  the  e.\* 
ecntive  <iirectory,  he  hecame  one  of  its  five  members. 
In  rids  olTice  he  remained  till  17d7,  when,  with  Barthe- 
leiny  ami  otliers,  lie  was  acciiseil  as  a  royalist,  and  exileil. 
Bmapirte,  on  becoming  First  Consul,  recalled  C.,  and 
imule  idm  minister  of  war.  In  tliis  oflice  lie  tjnarrelled 
80  Minch  with  tlie  finance  minister  tliat  he  was  at 
length  compelled  to  resign,  lie  subsequently  served 
Napoleon  in  various  capacitie.s,  ami  under  all  the  as¬ 
pects  oHlie  emperor  s  fortunes  :  hut  the  emperor  seems 
always  to  have  undervalued  his  talents  As  a  writer,  C. 
is  very  favorably  known  by  his  Rljif'xions  aur  hi  Mtta- 
pkysi'fur  (in  Culcul  InJinUexitnah  La  G>:oinCtrit  de  J^si- 
tion^  and  other  scientific  treatises.  D.  1823. 

Car'iioiis,  C'ar'nast*,  a.  Flesliy  ;  canieons  ;  pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating,  to  flesh. 

•'  .K  thick  and  earnout  covering  like  that  of  a  walnut."— Hroirnt. 

Car'iiy,  v.  i.  To  delude  with  specious  talk  or  promises; 
to  use  hypocritical  expressions  of  flattery  or  endear¬ 
ment;  as,  to  carny  with  soft  talk.  (Used  its  provincial 
Knglisli.) 

Car'ol>,  n.  (Bof.)  See  ALOAhonA-BEAX. 

C'aroelio,  [kii-rdsh',)  n.  [Fr.  cc/ros.sv,  from  Lat.  carrus. 
See  CvB. I  A  kind  of  liglit  carriage,  like  a  landau. 

I’aroelK^d,  (kU-rds/id',)  a.  Seated  in  a  caruche. 

“  Beggary  rides  carochtd."  —  Jifassinger. 

Car'ol,  n.  [It.  carnhi :  W.  camu;/,  a  love  song;  Arm. 
knvoU,  a  dance;  cor,  a  clioir.]  Originally,  a  song  sung 
as  an  accompaniment  to  dincing;  —  afterwards  applied 
to  a  religiou.s  song  used  in  celebration  of  Christmas. 

— r.  (t.  To  praise  or  celehrate  in  song. 

— V.  i.  \\i.  carolare.]  To  sing;  to  warble;  to  sing  in  joy  or 
fi'stivit}’. 

C’ar'ol,  Car'rol,  n.  {Arch.)  A  small  closet  or  enclos¬ 
ure.  to  sit  ami  read  in. —  Wcalc. 

C'nr'olaii,  Turl  uigii  0“,  a  celebrated  Irish  bard,  and 
esteemed  the  last  of  tlie  famous  harpers  of  his  country. 
B.  1670.  lie  was  the  cornimser  of  some  of  tlio  most  ex¬ 
quisite  ballad  music  that  Irelaml  has  pnidiiced.  D.  1738. 

C-Hr'oliii«  [From  bat.  caro/W'f.J  A  gold  coin  of  Ger- 
manv.  Its  value  is  about  6  dollars. 

Chi  roll'll  a,  the  name  of  each  of  two  of  the  United  Statc.s 
of  Aim-rica,  togetlier  called  the  CarnUnas.  Sec  North 
C  vR  ‘UN  V,  and  S)UTii  Cakolin 

Chiroliiio,  in  T-‘X(is,  a  post-office  of  Falls  co. 

— \  village  of  Walker  co.,  on  Trinity  Kiver,  150  m.  E.X.E. 
of  .\usfin. 

Carolina  Female  Collejje,  in  .V.  CaroHna,  a  flour¬ 
ishing  village  of  Anstm  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Wadesburough. 

C'aroliiia  .llillH,  in  li'iole  Island,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Carolina  Pink.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Spigelia. 

Chiroliiia  Seminary,  in  iVorf/t  Carolina,  rx  post-of¬ 
fice  of  Green  co. 

Chir'oliiie,  (Ameliv  Euzvbeth.)  of  Brunswick,  Queen 
of  Great  Brit.iin.  See  Gkokge  IV. 

C'ar'oliiie.  in  M injlaml,  aw  eastern  county,  bordi*ring 
on  Delaw. ire.  Area,  300  sq.  rn.  It  is  inter.st‘cte«l  by  the 
Ciioptank  and  Marshy  IIop(!  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Xui'kahoe  Kiver.  —  D>>sc.  The  surface  is  lev(d,  and 
tha  soil  mostly  sandy.  Cap.  Denton.  Pop.  12,101. 

Caroline,  in  A7'W  Pork,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tompkins  co.,  12  m  S.E.  of  Ithaca;  jipp.  2,176. 

Caroline,  in  Odo,  a  village  in  Venice  towusliip,  Seneca 
CO.,  30  m.  S.S  W.  of  Sandusky  Oily. 

Caroline,  in  Virginia, aw  eastern  county;  arm,  4^0 sq 
m.  Ricp.r.'i.  Tlie  H  ipp.iliannock  forms  its  boumlarv  on 
the  N.,  and  tlie  .Maftapony  (lows  through  \i.  —  D'.sc. 
The  surface  is  unevi-n,  and  the  soil  near  the  rivers  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Bowling  Green.  Pop.  15,V2S. 

Caroline  Bonaparte,  Grwd-Ducusss  of  Bsrg.  and 
Queen  of  Nvpj.es,  youngest  sister  of  the  emperor  .Na- 
p'lleon  I.,  B  at  Ajaccio,  1782.  She  came  to  Franco  in 
1791,  married  Joaciiim  Murat  (7.0.)  in  18  lO,  hecame 
grand-dncliess  of  Berg  in  1806,  ami  queen  of  Naples  in 
1808.  She  gained  the  Jiffections  of  the  people,  patroiuz^^d 
hitters,  restored  the  Neapolitan  innaeum  of  antiquities, 
anil  ordered  tlio  excavations  at  Pompeii.  Becoming  a 
widow  in  181.'),  she  retired  to  llaimburg.  in  Austria,  ami 
took  the  title  of  Countess  of  l.i|)am>,  tlie.  amigram  of 
Napoli.  D.  1839.  Her  grandson  is  the  present  Prince 
Achille  Murat. 

Cjiim>I  iiie  Centre,  in  N.  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Tompkins  co. 

C  iroline  Depot,  in  .V.  York,  a  P.  o.  of  Tompkins  co. 

Caroline  Inland,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  one 
of  the  Marquesas  group,  lying  N.  of  Eineo;  hat. 9®  in' 
S.,  Lon.  150'^  26'  \\'.  It  is  hut  6  m.  in  circumference. 

Caroline  I.slantls,  or  New  Piiil'pp[\f.s,  a  ciiain  of 
islands  in  the  Pmafic  Ocean,  extending  over  a  sp.ice  es¬ 
timated  at  2,006  miles.  They  include  various  groups; 
as  the  Pellew.  the  Yap,  the  Egoj,  and  others.  Tlie  Ulalan 
is  the  most  E.  of  the  group,  and  has  a  circumference  of 
24  miles.  —  Dc^c.  Many  of  the  various  groups  are  mere 
coral  reefs,  and  hut  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Those,  however,  whitdi  are  capable  of  hearing 
vegetation.  pro<iuce  pal  ms.  bananas,  and  hreml-fruit-trees. 
Lat.  between  3°  ami  12^^  N.,  Lon.  betw'een  132®  and  170® 
E. — The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  comprise  various 
races,  and  live  mostly  by  fishing.  A  great  portion  of 


tliem  are  Mala)’s.  and  make  excellent  seamen.  The 
isliinds  were  discovered  in  1643,  by  Lopez  de  Villalobos, 
a  iSpaniard;  but  allhongli  they  nuniinally  belong  to 
Spam,  the  Spaniards  have  no  settlement  upon  tliem. 

Caroliii'iaii.  n.  {Gio(j.)  A  native,  or  inhabitant  of 
the  Uaro.inas,  North  or  Soiitli. 

C'ar'tiliiim:.  n.  Act  of  singing;  a  singing  or  warbling. 

Curolit'io,  a.  {Arch.)  Decorated  with  leaves  and 
branches  ;  as.  a  carolitic  column. 

Cur'ollis.  [L.]  All  old  Eng.  gold  coin,  worth  20-23  sliil. 

CHroii'itl‘lOt,  in  Mis.^ouri.  a  post-vilhige  of  St.  Louis 
CO.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  ihe  Mississippi  Kiver,  6  ni.  S.  ol 
St.  L«»uis;  pop.  about  5,000. 

Ca'roiiy,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  rising  in  the  Sierra 
Pacaiaima,  and,  silter  a  course  of  400  m.,  joining  the  Ori¬ 
noco  at  iiljuut  lOU  m.  from  its  moutli.  It  has  fur  its  af¬ 
fluents  till-  Paragiui  ami  Acaimiii,  but  its  caturacU  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit  lor  the  purpo.ses  of  imvigation. 

C'aroOJi'.  n.  {Bot.)  .4  species  of  cherry. 

Caro'ru,  a  city  of  Venezuela;  Lat.  10®  13'  N.,  Lon.  70® 
26'  W.;  i>op.  Io,000. 

Caroteel',  n.  (Cbm.)  A  cjisk  or  barrel  in  which  dried 
raisins,  (kc.  are  p.icked  for  ex})oi  t. 

Carotli'ers,  in  indiana,  a  township  of  Clay  co. 

I'arot'ic,  a.  [See  Caroiid.]  I'ertidniiig  to  stupor. 

(Anal.)  Belonging  to  the  carotids ;  as,  the  ca/o^ic  ar¬ 
teries. —  Danglison. 

I'arot'kl,  71.  [Gr. —  karoo,  U)  procure  sleep,  to 
stupefy.]  {Anat.)  The  large  artery  of  the  neck ;  so  calle<l 
from  a  l»elief  that  if  jiressed  upon,  so  jis  to  impede  tlie 
circulation  in  it,  the  iudividnul  would  fall  asleep.  On 
the  right  side  tho  (  \  is  given  off  from  tlie  arte.ria  inno- 
and  on  the  left  it  rises  immediately  froju  the 
arch  of  tlie  aorta.  (See  fig.  120.)  The  ('.  on  either  side 
divides,  near  the  angle  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  jind  external  branches:  tlie  first  entering  tlie  skull, 
ami  sujiplying  the  two  halves  or  liemisidieres  of  the 
brain,  the  eyeii,  and  other  parts  with  their  cliief  source 
of  nounslimeiit ;  tlie  second  being  ramified  over  the 
neck,  check.s,  scalp,  and  external  cjm*.  The  carotids, 
tliougli  not  tho  only,  are  by  far  the  largest  jirteries  sup¬ 
plying  the  brain  with  blood;  ami,  as  a  consequence, 
when  tlie  main  trunk  of  either  is  diviiled,  as  is  ho  fre¬ 
quently  tlie  case  in  determined  suicides,  the  hemorrhage 
is  almost  always  fatal. 

Curot'ilk  C'Hrot'i<lul,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
the  carotids. 

Caroug^e,  (kar-ooxh',)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
Aroe.  'Z  m.  from  Geneva;  j)op.  5,8^10. 

C'ar<iusak  {kaa-ouz'al,)  n.  [Fr.  can'onscl,  from  Lat. 
carrussolu,  chariot  of  the  sun  ]  A  magnificent  least ;  a 
festivity;  a  noisy  revel  or  drinking  bout. 

This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught.”  —Drydtn. 

Carouse,  {ka-roui\)  v.  i.  [Ger.  rau-^ch,  with  llie  jirefix 
ca:  Icei.  )*w.v5.  dninkenne.ss;  Swed.  rw.s*,  a  drunken  fit: 
probably  allied  to  Gr.  drow.siness,  as  if  from 

ilrunkeiiness,  from  kat'a,  the  head.]  To  drink  hard  with 
noisy  jollity  ;  to  drink  in  a  jovial  manmT;  to  quaff. 

"  They  sit  carousing,  where  their  li<juor  grows.”  —  Hatter. 

— v.a.  To  drink  lavishly  ;  to  tope;  to  quaff  deeply . 

"  To  Desilemona  hath  to-night  caroxtsed 
Potatious  {loitle  deep."  —Hhaks. 

— n.  drinking  bout;  a  cjirousal ;  in  the  modern  vulgar, 

a  spree. 

Caroiiser,  {ka-x-ouVr.y  n.  One  who  carouses;  a  tip¬ 
pler:  a  toper;  ajovial  drinker. 

C'arouK'iii;^ly«  adv.  in  a  carousing  or  jovial  manner. 

Carp,  V.  a.  [Lat.  car/m.]  To  catcli  at  small  funlt.s  or  er¬ 
rors:  to  censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault  with,  witliout  uiie- 
quate  re.ison;  generally  with  at  before  an  object. 

*'  And  at  my  actions  carp  and  catch."  — Herbert. 

Carp,  n.  [Fr.  carpr.;  It.  and  Sp  in.  ca7*pj  ;  Sw.  Aarp.] 
{/odl.)  8ee  Cypzinida?. 

I'ar'pal,  a.  [Lat.  c./77nu,  wrist.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  b')iies  of  tlie  wrist. 

Carpathian,  or  Karpnihiaii,  .HoiiiitaiiiM, 

[kurgt'ii'lht'-iin,)  a  very  considerable  range,  enclosing 
llimgary  on  tlio  N.  and  E.,  covering  tiio  {inneijialily  of 
Transylvania,  and  forming  tlie  N.E.  portion  of  the  great 
mountain  system  of  .8.  Europe.  Including  Ji  lower  range, 
called  Kh'inc^  KuipntUrn  (**  Little  Carpathians”),  thw.se. 
mountains  commence  on  tho  Idt  bank  of  tho  Dannhe, 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Pre>burg,  Lat.  48®  8'N  ,  Lon.  17 tt® 
6'  E-,  and  after  taking  many  courses  and  ilefieciions. 
they  again  meet  tho  Danube  at  the  town  of  New  Orsova, 
Lat.  41®  41'  N.,  Lon.  22®  30'  E.;  making  altogotlier  a 
curved  length  of  about  800  m. ;  the  width  of  tlio  ninge 
varies,  and  at  a  rough  calculation  iheKO  mountains  may 
be  Haicl  to  cover  90,000  stj  m.  As  regards  elevation,  tliey 
dc)  not  Jittain  tho  In-ight  of  other  great  ranges,  as  the 
CaiicasU'.  or  tho  Alps,  tlie  lilghest  inciisured  peaks  be¬ 
ing  tin(i(>r  O.noO  fi-ot.  The  most  elevated  of  the  latter  is 
Loiutiitz  Peak,  iiaving  an  altitude  of  8,779  ft  above  sea- 
level.  It  would  ho  needless  here  to  attempt  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  minenil  wealth  discovered  in  this  range ; 
Hulfice  it  to  say,  that  gold,  silver, copper,  iron,  b-iid,  co¬ 
halt,  antimotiv,  sulphur,  ssiltpetre,  co.al,  rock-salt,  and 
cinnahar  are  found,  generally  in  large  quantities.  In  a 
word,  tho  C.  M.  appear  to  ho  one  (‘Xtotisive  mine,  wliere 
nearly  all  tlie  varieties  of  mineral  riches  are  produced ; 
in  aildition  to  wliich  th'dr  recesses  yield  the  opal,  one 
ol  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  oif  gems.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  name  for  thi.s  mountain-system  is  Tatra. 
Car'pel.  Carperiiiiii,  77.  [Gr.  Avzitto.s  fniit.]  (Bot.) 

A  modified  leal,  Ibrining  the  wliole  or  part  of  tlie  pistil. 
\\  lien  several  carpels  are  present,  they  may  be  either 
distinct  from  each  otlier,  as  in  the  columbine,  or  com¬ 
bined  so  as  to  form  one  body,  as  in  the  poppy.  The  car¬ 
pels,  taken  collectively,  constitute  tho  Ggmecium,  or 
female  system  of  flowering  plants.  —  See  Pistil. 


C’arponfa'ria,  (Gulf  of,)  a  broad  and  deep  indentation 
of  tile  N.  coast  of  Australia,  stretching  from  11®  to  17® 

3U'  S.  Lat.,  and  from  136®  to  142®  E.  L<‘n.  ^ 

Farpeiita'ria«  in  CabJ'orida.n  post-village  of  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

C'ar'peiiter,  [Fr.  charpc.ntirr ;  carpentero ;  Sp. 

carpintero ;  Lat.  carprntarxus,  a  wlieelwright,  from  car~ 
peitlum.  a  car.]  An  artificer,  whose  business  it  is  tosiiape 
ami  frame  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
sucli  a.s  piles,  sle(*p'.Tst  posts,  ginlers,  joists,  jairtitions, 
roofs,  and  battening,  and  tlie  application  of  the  necessary 
ironwork.  The  other  jmrt  of  the  timber-work  in  :i  build¬ 
ing  Comes  within  tin*  j»rovince  of  the  Joiner,  7.  v 

i^Sliiji-building.)  A  person  engaged  in  the  building  of 
ships,  styled  a  s/dxKarpenler. 

[yaut.)  The  third  warrant  olficer  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  He  lias  charge  of  tlie  boats,  and  it  is  his  duty,  in 
conjunction  witii  his  mates,  to  attend  constantly  to  the 
state  of  the  well  in  order  that  a  leak  may  be  immediately 
nqiorted. 

Car'peiilor,  M'ili.iam  Benjamin,  an  eminent  English 
physiologist,  b.  at  Bristol,  1S13.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Eiliuburgh,  wdiere  he  graduated  m.  n.  in 
1839,  and  commenced  practice  in  Bristol.  Having  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  scientitie  and 
literary  jiur.suits,  he  removed  to  London  in  l84:i.  and 
was  soon  after  appointe<l  examiner  in  Physiology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
Prolessor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  Col* 
lege.  These  olfices  ho  held  until  ajipoiiited  in  ik^O  to 
the  Hegistrarship  of  the  University  of  London.  Ho  is 
the  autiior  of  J*rinciples  of  Gnieral  and  O  viporativc 
Physiology,  JYmdples  of  Unman  Physiology,  a  Manual 
of  Physiology,  the  Microscopf>  and  its  Jievrlatiotis,  Jntro^ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Foraminifera,  &c. 

<'ar'|>oiitor-boo,  77.  (Zool.)  See  Apid.c. 

Car'poiiteriii^,  77.  Carpentry;  work  or  handicraft 
of  a  carpenter. 

Car'peiitor's  I.iaii<liiisr*  in  X('W  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Gloucester  Co.,  on  .Mantua  Creek,  3  m.  8.  from  Woodbury. 

Carpoiilor*»  Mill,  in  Mi.<souri,  a  village  of  ILiy  co., 

120  m.  W.N.W.  ol  .Jefferson  city.  • 

Carponter^s  Jitoro,  in  Missouii,  a  post-office  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co. 

Car'peiitorKvtIle.  or  Cabpentervili.e,  in  K.  Jersey, 
a  flourishing  j»ost-vilhige  of  Greenwich  township,  in 
Warren  co  ,  40  111.  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Car'peiitorsville^  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Kane  co. 

Cai'  peiitorsvillo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Put¬ 
nam  co.,  35  m.  W.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

Car'peiltra^i.  a  walled  city  of  France,  dep.  Vaucluse, 
cap.  arroml.,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Ventoux.on  theAuzom 
15  m.  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Manvf.  8pirits,  leather,  mmlde^f 
soap,  silk,  Ac.  C.  is  very  ancieni.  and  was,  for  a  short 
jjeriod,  under  Clement  V.,  the  seat  of  the  Holy  See. 

Pop.  12,042. 

Car'poiilry,  77.  {Arch  mw\  Building.)  The  trade,  art, 
or  work  of  a  carjienter.  —  The  aHKemblage  of  pieces  of 
timber  eoniiected  by  lianilng,  or  letting  them  into  each 
other,  us  arc  tin?  pieces  conqiosing  a  roof,  floor,  centre, 

Ac.  it  is  tlistingni.slied  from  Joinery  by  the  fact  that 
the  pieces  of  timber  are  put  together  without  the  use  of 
other  edge  tools  than  the  a.xe,  adze.  saw.  and  cliisel ; 
wherea.s  joinery  requires  the  use  «d  the  plane :  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is,  however,  very  artificial,  as  all  vvroiuht  tim¬ 
ber  is  planed.  The  tools  ordinarily  employed  in  are 
a  ripping-saw,  a  handsaw,  an  adze,  an  axe,\i  soclet- 
chisel,  nfirmer-chuel,  a  ripjdng-chisel,  nwaugn'.^  gimlei, 
a,  honinier,  a  malh-t,  n  pair  of  pincers,  ami,  stimetimeH, 
planes;  hnt  the  latter  Jire  md  necessarily  usetl,  as  they, 
in  most  cases,  belong  to  joinery. 

Carp'er,  77.  A  caviller;  one  who  carps;  a  censorious 
])ei  son. 

“  I  have  not  these  weeds, 

By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.  ’  —  Shaks. 

Car'pet,  7?.  [It  curpetta.  Ktymol.  uncertain.]  A  kind 
of  siutf  embroidered  with  figures  of  vari«)n.s  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  Ac.:  an  ornamental  covering  for  floors,  stairs,  Ac. ; 
a  wrought  cover  for  table.s. 

— Level  ground  covered  as  with  grass. 

“  The  carpet  ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o’erspread."  --  Dryden. 

Carpet  Icnight.  A  kidglit  wdit)  has  not  seen  service  in 
the  fielil  : — hence,  a  soldier  accustomed  to  a  home  lile  of 
ease  and  luxury’. 

*•  Some  of  our  city  captains  and  carpef  knights  will  make  this 
good,  imd  prove  it."  —  Burton. 

— One  who  is  created  a  knight  for  other  than  military 
cjipacily  uml  service. 

He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhack'd  rapier,  and  on  carpet 
couf*idcratiou."  —  Shake. 

To  be  on  the  Carjiet.  To  be  nioote<l :  tr>  be  under  debate 
or  consitlcration  ;  to  be  the  sniject  of  deliberation;  as, 
that  matter  is  next  in  be.  l»rought  on  the  carpet. 

{Mtinf.)  C.  were  first  brought  into  use  by  the  inhabi- 
taiils  of  Eastern  countries.  In  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey, 
and  i‘ersia.  the  C.  is  the  cliief  article  of  fiirnitui  e  to  be 
found  ill  onlinary  houses,  the  peeulijir  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  n-ijuiring  but  little  more  in  addition.  Formally 
years  Eiinq)*;  received  all  her  supplies  from  the  East. 

The  manufacture  is  said  to  liav’c  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  French,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henri  IV.  The 
manufactories  of  Beam'ais  and  «if  tlie  Gobelins,  estab- 
lisheil  by  Colbert  in  lr.62-1664,  are  still  existing,  the  lat¬ 
ter  producing  unrivalled  fabrics.  In  England  tlie  manu¬ 
facture  of  C.  was  not  CJirried  to  any  great  extent  until 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  century.  The  Turkey  C.  are  made 
in  one  piece,  ami  generally  consist  of  a  dark  central 
ground,  figured  witli  a  small  irregular  angular  pattern 
in  various  rich  colors,  surrounded  by  a  border.  A  genu¬ 
ine  Turkey  C.  should  be  free  from  any  admixture  of 
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pre«‘n,  which  \s  tlic  sacml  color  of  the  followers  of  Ma- 
lionic-r.^  Ill  tho  U.  States  the  manufacture  of  (.\  is  very 
extensive,  and  carried  on  to  great  perfection,  owing 
chierty  to  tho  perfecte<l  looin  and  other  inventions  of  Mr. 
liigelow,  ot  Boston,  that  have  entirely  revolutionized  this 
hraiich  of  rnannlaeture,  where  steam-power  is  applied. 
The  hnsiness  is  acti>ely  carried  on  in  various  States  — 
chiefiy  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
P.  tni.syivania.  The  principal  kinds  of  (\  made  in  this 
country  and  in  England  are  the  Brussels,  Wilton,  Kid¬ 
derminster,  Tapestry,  .\xminster.  Three  ply  and  Ingrain, 
Dutch,  Vertetian,  Printi-d  Felt  and  Drugget  carpet. 
The  OirpH  is  a  mi.xture  of  linen  ami  worsted, 

hut,  like  the  Turkov  carpet,  the  worsted  only  is  shown 
on  the  nj>jier  surface.  The  basis  or  clotli  is  a  coarse 
linen  fabric,  and  between  tlieupp^  r  and  under  threads 
of  th§  weft,  several  (iisnaiiy  Ave)  worsted  llmeads  of 
differcMit  colors  are  firmly  hound  in.  The  pattern  is  pne 
dnced  by  drawing  to  tiie  surliu'o,  between  eacli  reticula¬ 
tion  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  portion  of  the  wois^ted  thread 
of  the  color  re«piired  at  that  spot  to  produce  the  pattern ; 
these  npdrawn  p(*rtions  arc  forme*!  into  loops,  by  being 
turned  over  wires,  whieli  are  afPu'wards  withdrawn, ami 
the  loops  thus  left  stamling  above  tho  basis  form  the 
figured  surface  of  the  carpet.  This  will  he  better  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  the  diagraJii,  Fig.  frJl,  which  is  a 
slightly  magnified  section  of  a  llrnssebs  carpet,  cut 
acro.ss  the  wires  and  the  threads  of  the  weft.  The  large 
dots  above  are  the  soctionsof  the  win*;  thesrnallerdots. 
those  of  the  weft  or  slmot  threads  :  the  w.iveil  lines,  the 
warj>;  the  parallel  lines,  the  five  colored  worsted  tlin-ads: 
and  the  loops  over  the  large  dot.s  are  the  npilrawn 
worsted  threads  forming  the  surface  of  tho  f\  Tho  ma¬ 
chinery  and  processes  by  whicli  tins  arrangement  is 
produced  are  rather  complex,  ami  retjuire  to  bo  seen 
to  be  fully  understood.  The  U7Z/o?i  i.s  nnuie  like 
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Fig.  621.  —  CARHET-WE.VVIXG. 

the  Bruss»*ls.  hut  tlie  wire  has  a  groove  in  its  upper 
surface.  Fig.  521.  ami  in.stead  uf  being  drawn  out,  it  is 
liberated  by  passing  a  .sharp  knife  tlinui.:!!  the  worsted 
loop  into  tins  groove.aml  thus  making  av»dvet  pile  sur¬ 
face  instead  of  the  looped  tliread,  Kidder O., 
sometimes  called  Scotch  C,  pre^ent  the  same  pattern  on 
both  sides,  with  the  colors  reverse<i:  thus,  if  red  stars 
are  sh<»wn  on  a  white  ground  on  one  side,  the  other  side 
will  present  white  stars  on  a  red  ground.  These  C.  con¬ 
sist.  for  the  most  part,  of  the  interweaving  of  two  <-lotli.s, 
whieii  are  woven  at  the  same  time.oaeh  cbith  heingper- 
fect  in  it.self,  ami  necessarily  of  different  cob*r.  T<tprx- 
iry  <\  ar»‘  m.ub*  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  whicli 
Bru.«;s'ds  and  Wilton  (\  are  tnannfactnretl :  btu  only  one 
yarn  is  used  instead  of  five  or  more  of  tlifT-rent  colors, 
as  in  the  C.  just  pained.  This  yarn  is  <lyed  at  dilTi-rent 
jiarts  of  its  length,  to  suit  the  rei]nirement.s  of  tlie  j>at- 
tern,  and  as  the  wh'de  [lattern  is  printe*!  on  the  .\arns, 
the  machinery  reejnired  is  of  a  far  less  complicated  na¬ 
ture  tiiati  when  it  is  reipiired  to  pull  many  yarns  of  dif¬ 
ferent  color.s  above  the  surface  of  tlie  cloth  which  forms 
the  basis  in  order  to  pro<lnce  the  desired  design,  -lx- 
miiifitf.r  f’.  are  m.idt?  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  wliich  Turkey  C.  are  manu- 
faetnred.  Tufts  of  worste*!  are  tied  to  a  warp  of  strong 
linen  ami  secured  by  a  linen  weft.  The  proces.s  iste»lious, 
ami  the  C.  are  noces.sarily  expensive;  they  are  made  in 
one  piece,  to  suit  the  size  of  tlie  rooms  for  which  they 
are  rc'inired.  Ingrain  C.,  so  calleil  because  made  of 
only  two  ply  or  thlcknesse.s.  The  cojt»rs  are  rovers*  *1  <»n 
either  si*le,  and  the  warp.s  as  well  jus  the  filling  imiy  he| 
cotton  or  worsted.  Fhibidelphiji  is  the  largest  immu-i 
facturing  city  in  the  U.  StJites  of  tlie.se  goods.  Tln-y 
are  made  by  the  Jiicrpnril  att;iehment,  and  mostly' 
woven  ou  hand-lo«>nis.  D  and  IV/o'/mw  C.  are  much 
alike  in  their  maiudactiire.  The  pjittcTtis  adopt'-d  jir 
usually  stripes.  The  cluiin  consi.-'f  s  of  stripes  of  wocdli-n 
yarns  of  different  colors.  j»n  I  the  filling  is  of  w«»ul 
hemp,  or  cotton.  The  Vnnt>'d  Fdt  C.  are  made  o. 
cojirse  wools,  brought  into  :i  compjict  imiss  h}’  the  process 
of  felting,  and  the  p:itt*  rn  is  imjiriiite  !  in  colors  by 
means  of  rollers  on  which  it  is  cut.  Axmin.ster  (\  Jin* 
the  must  expensive;  but  tins  i-*,  in  a  great  measure, 
compensated  for  by  their  durability.  T-ipt-ntri/  C.  are 
cheaper,  hut  the  colors  are  not  so  lasting  as  those  of  the 
Brussels  C. 

— r.  o.  To  cover  witli  a  carpet;  to  spread  with  CJirpets; 
as,  to  carpet  the  floor  <if  a  room. 

“  A  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged  and  carpeted  under  foot." 

Bucon. 

Car'pel-I^aj;,  n.  A  travelling-bag;  a  kind  of  valise, 
oriuinally  imnle  of  carpeting. 

a.  a  term  api>lied,in  the  .southern 
part  of  tlie  Uniteil  S^tates,  to  a  certain  cbiss  of  Northern 
imniignints,  especially  to  those  desiring  [toliticjil  prefer¬ 
ment. 

C’ar'polinar*  n.  Clotli  for  carpets;  carpets  in  general. 

<'urpet*iiioii;;:er,  n.  A  dejiler  in  cjirpets.  —  A  person 
prone  to  case  ami  luxury. 

C'ar'pol-way,  n.  (.Agn'r.)  Any  strip  or  border  of 
greensward  left  round  the  margin  of  a  ploughed  field. 

i!arpliolitO,  (f^'ar-fo'ftf,)  n.  [dr.  a  dry  stalk, 

and /t7/(ojc,  stone.]  (.^fni)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  manganese,  and  iron,  found  Jit  Schlackeiiwald, 
Bohemia.  It  occurs  in  tufts  of  minute  rhombic  prisms, 
of  a  straw-yellow  color;  also  massive,  radiated,  and 
earthy. 


Fig.  522.  —  HOR\-BEAM. 
{Ca}pinus  Americana.) 


<’arphol'og“y,«.  [Or.  karpho.<t^  the  nap  of  clothes,  end 
lego,  I  pluck. j  ^^fed.)  The  picking  of  the  bed-clothes 
sometimes  observed  in  persons  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
and  regjirded  as  a  very  dangerous  symptom, 
i'arphasifl'eri  n.  [Or.  karphos,  and  sidn-os,  iron.] 
(.Mill.)  A  very  rare  straw-colore*!  minerjil  witli  a  resi¬ 
nous  lustre  and  a  greasy  feel,  fouml  in  kidney-form 
masses  ami  imTu.statlons  in  the  mica-slate  of  Labrador 
and  Greeidaml.  It  has  recently  been  analyze*!  by  P’. 
IMsani,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
per**xi*le  of  iron. 

i'arpli<»>itn  bite,  n.  [Gr.karphos,  and  stilbife.]  (^fin.) 
A  straw-ycdlow  and  columnar  variety  of  Thoiiisonite, 
from  BiTufionl.  Icelaml. 

I'arpi,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  10  ni.  N.  of  Modena;  pop. 
7. UK. 

C'arp'iii;;'ly,  adv.  In  a  carping  or  censorious  manner, 
i'tirpi  iiK  .buKNNE.s  i»K  I'l.AN'i,  a  celebrated  P'ranciscan 
monk,  B.  in  S.  Italy  about  1210.  lie  was  one  of  the  six 
friars  Hidected  by  Pope  Innoc*mt  IV.  to  ])roceed  to  the 
c*mrt  of  the  P'mperor  of  the  Mongols,  whose  warlike  ad¬ 
vances  in  1246  threw 
t'hnsieiidoni  into  con¬ 
sternation,  in  order  to 
pjiolfy  the  terrible  n*>- 
imidic  warriors,  and  if 
possible,  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his 
journey  in  Latin,  an  i*b- 
stnictof  which  wjis  imh- 
lished  in  tlie  I'ogtiges 
(md  Discoveries  of  Hak¬ 
luyt. 

Carpi'll#*,  a  town  of  S. 

Italy,  |)rov.  Oipitanata, 

22  m.  N.Pl.  of  Sun  Se¬ 
vern  ;  pop.  6,S30. 

Cargii'iiii^,  n.  [Celt, 
car.  woo*l,  ami  pino, 
the  head:  alluding  to  its 
use  in  making  yokes  tor 
cattle.]  {Dot.)  Tho 
Horii-heam,  a  genus  of  trees,  order  Corijlncexr.  The  C. 
A is  a  small  tree,  1*2-20  te**t  high,  coinim'ii  in 
woods  throughout  the  V.  StJites.  The  wood  is  very 
fine-gr;*ined,  conii)H*  t  and  white,  covered  with  a  light 
gray  or  a8h-c*>lored  hark.  L<*ave8  2-4  inches  hmg,  h;ilf 
a-s  wide,  petiolate.  From  the  ends  of  the  branches  hang 
the  long,  loose,  p.ile  green,  leafy  anient.s,  consisting  of 
altermite  pjiirs  of  enlarge*!  scales,  with  a  dark-c*>lorpd 
nut  at  the  bJise  of  each.  It  hlossoms  in  April  and 
May. 

Carporra'IOH,  a  native  of  Ab‘xan*lria,  who  in  the  2d 
century  revivinl  sevenil  Gm).**ti<-  ei  rors.  He  rejected  tlie 
Obi  'restameiit  and  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  jind  St. 
Luke  ;  denit'd  the  resurrection  of  tho  dea*l:  and  advocate*! 
the  m*)8t  licentious  mode  of  life.  Moshelm  cjills  him 
*’  the  w*.>r.«t  of  jilI  the  *im)sfic8.” 

Carporratinn,  (kar-pi/-kiai'shan,)  n.  A  follower  of 

*  'ARPOCRATES,  q.  V. 

C'ar'polite,  n.  [Or.  carpns,  fruit,  and  litho?,  a  stone.] 
{Fm.)  A  fossil  fruit  or  seed. 

Cnrpol'o^^'ist,  n.  One  versed  in  carpohigy. 
^'arpol'ogi'y,  n,  [Or.  carpos,  a  fruit,  uml  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  That  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  fruits  and  seeds. 

^'ar'popllor#»,  n.  [Or.  knrpos,  fruit,  and  phora,  a 
bearing  ]  {Hot.)  The  stalk  of  a  pistil  when  it  beai*s 
the  gynaicium  alone. 

Car'piiH«  n.  [Ljit.j  (Anal.)  The  segment  of  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  the  upper  or  fore  limb,  answering  to  the*i 
wrist ;  it  con.sisis  of  eight  small  bones  in  the  human 
subject. 

C'ar  4|ii  in  (alifornia,  a  strait  connecting  the  Buy 

*>r  Siiii  Pjiblo  with  Suisun  Bay. 

4  an*,  in  lodiaun,  a  townshi])  of  Jackson  county  : 

1 ,  6  > 

— A  lownsliip  of  Clarke  co. ;  2>op.  092. 
i‘arra<*oi,  See  C.ar.acci. 

<’ar'ra<*k,  ».  See  Carack. 

or  Irish  Mos.s,  n.  See  Cnoxnncs. 
I'ar'ra*  { in  Ireland,  a  .small  lake  of  Kerry  co,, 
about  o  111.  long,  jind  1  in.  broad,  ami  is  ^34  m.  *S.  of 
Castleuiaine  Harbor. 

i’ar'raiitool',  in  Ireland,  a  parish  of  Tyrone  co. 
Car'ran-Tu'al,  the  higliest  immntjun  in  Ireland,  in 
tin*  .Macgillicmbly's  Keeks  rang*?,  in*  Kerry  c«>.,  5  m. 
S  \V.  of  Killariiey.  Height,  3,410  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  .sea. 

^'arra'ra,  a  town  of  central  ItJily,  prov.  Mjissa-Carrara. 
on  tin*  Riveiisa,  about  4  m.  from  the  Me*iiterranean,  and 
Oo  W.N.W.  of  Floreneo,  An  academy  of  sculpture  is  es- 
biltlislnsl  here,  Jiml  sev**ral  artists  luive  their  resilience 
attr.icte*!  by  the  **onveniencc  of  tihtdning  nuirble  al¬ 
most  cost-free:  nml  the  sjile  of  rude  marble  sin*!  of  sculp¬ 
tured  articles  forms  j»n  important  branch  of  traffic.  The 
famous  Carrara  Marble  is  awhite  sncchiirine  limestone, 
which  ihTives  its  value  from  its  t*-xtur**  ami  purity. 
The  jjuarries  have  h(*en  wnuiuht  from  the  age  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  seem  to  be  now  as  iiiexliaustiblu  as  ever.  Por>. 
1.6.828. 

<'ar'rat,  w.  See  Car\t. 

<'rtr'raway,  n.  Same  as  C\raw\t.  q.  u. 

Car'rol,  n.  See  Carol,  and  Quarrel. 

C'ar'rol,  Armand,  b.  1800.  an  eminent  French  political] 
writer,  chief  editor  of  the  Paris  National^  and  a  lea*lei| 
of  the  moderate  R*‘puhlicaii  party.  D.  1836,  of  a  wound 
lie  received  in  a  duel  with  M.  Phnile  de  Girardin. 
CarriatfO,  (Aar'?*?;,)  n.  [Fr.  charriage,  from  charHer, 
to  carry,  from  char;  It.  ca?To;  Lat.  cunniSy  a  car  or 


cart.]  Act  of  carrying,  bearing,  transporting,  or  con. 
veying;  jis,  tlie  carriage  of  goods. 

— That  whi*h  carries;  that  conveyance  wliich  runs  on 
wheels;  a  c*>ach  ;  any  vehicular  ctJiiveyance;  as,  a  pony- 
carriage,  a  railway-cama^/c,  a  \^\u\'CarHage. 

— Belmvior ;  conduct ;  deportment;  demeanor;  as,  a  lady 
ot  dignift***!  carriage. 

— Management;  art  or  manner  of  projecting  and  carrying 
out  a  plan  or  measure;  method  of  transaction;  as’ the 
carriage  of  a  plot. 

{Hist.)  Before  the  10th  century,  carriages  were  only 
used  by  kings  and  the  nobility,  nml  tlie  vehicles  to  which 


Fig.  523.  —  carriage  of  kino  John. 

that  name  was  given  w’ere  in  reality  conveyances  little 
better  than  carts  or  wag*>ns,  in  c*)I*l  or  wet  w'eather 
fitt***l  with  a  tilt  or  aw'tiing.  and  being  without  springs 
ami  built  strong,  to  meet  tlie  ine(]ualiti(*s,  and  indeed 
dangers  of  ther*md.  could  8**l«loni  go  faster  tiian  a  jog-trot, 
a  comparative  degree  of  spec*!  by  no  means  desirable, 
when  the  jolting,  which  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  any  progression  beyond  a  walk,  is  fjiken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  Th*mgh  horses  were  often  nse*l  in  the  carriages 
of  the  early  ami  middle  ages,  oxen  were  by  no  means 
unusual;  and  as  l*oth  from  tlie  jaiin  of  riding  in  an  nn- 
stnifed  conveyance,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
gc.iing  beyond  a  walk  over  such  ah*)tnimilile  roads  as  in 
those  days  everywhere  existed,  the  ox.  as  being  steady 
and  surer  of  foot  than  the  hors**,  appears  to  have  been 
the  niOf.t  useful  animal  of  the  two  for  that  purpose. 
/y<7.  523  illustrates  the  state-carriage  of  King  John  of 
Plngland.  who  reigned  from  1199  t*»  1*216,  copied  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  time.  —  See  Vehicle. 

C'arriasfcable,  (kar'ij-a-hl,)  a.  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
veyed  in  carriages;  as,  carn‘a7ca6/c  commodities. 

<'ar'riajfe-liorNO,  n.  A  horse  kept  for  drawing  a 
carriage. 

C'ar'raUoo.  n.  (Zool.)  SeeCAiiinou. 

C'ar'rioU.  in  Ir**ljind,  three  parislu’S  of  Wexfird,  Kil¬ 
dare.  amt  West  Meath  counties. 

<’aa*'ri<*l4,  in  Dennsi/lvinia,  a  P  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

i’arriok,  or  in  Ireland,  a  parish 

of  Loutli  cf). 

<’arri<*kaB600'ly«  in  Ireland,  an  old  tower  in  Mayc 
co.,  5  m.  IV.N.W.  *»f  Newport. 

C'arri<*k-a-Ro#lo,  in  Irelaml,  an  insulated  basaltic 
ruck  in  'be  c*>.  Antrim,  4^^  m.  N.W.  of  Ibdlycastle,  sep¬ 
arated  li*jm  the  mainland  by  a  chasm  60  It.  w'ide,  and 
npwanls  of  80  ft.  deep. 

<.’ar'ri<*kt>os“.  in  Ireland,  a  town  in  Munster.  14  ni.  W. 
N.IV.  of  \Vaterf*>rd,  on  the  river  8uir ;  j}Of>.  about  2,5u0. 

^'ar'riok-boii<l,  {A’aut.)  A  kind  of  knot  used  on 
sliipboard. 

f'ar'riek-bitt,  n.  (iCaut.)  One  of  the  bitts  of  tho 
windlass. 

Carric'klVr'jiiisi,  in  Ireland,  a  8eH-p*»rt  and  town  of 
Antrim  co.,  on  Belfast  Lough,  9  m.  N.N.Pl.  of  Belfast; 
2>op.  3,800. 

<'ar'rlckniacroNM«  in  Ireland,  a  town  in  Monaghan 
CO,,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Diimbilk ;  jiop.  *2.000. 

<'ar'riok-on-Slian'ii#»n,  in  Ireland,  a  town.  cap.  of 
Leitrim  co.,  on  the  river  tfhamion,  19  m.  N.N  W.  of 
L(*ngford;  pop.  1,900. 

Carri<*k-oii*Knii*«  in  Ireland,  a  t*)wn  of  Tipperary, 
on  the  Siiir,  13  m.  S.  of  Blommel;  jyop.  about  8,000. 

Carrick*s  For#!,  in  Virginia,  a  pjissage  on  the  Cheat 
Kiver.  Here,  on  July  13th,  lK61,an  action  was  fought 
between  a  fiirce  *)f  Njitional  troops  under  Gen.  Morris, 
and  one  of  Cunfixlerates  nmlei-  (b-ii.  K  S.  Garnett  of 
Va.,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeale*!.  with  the  loss  of 
their  commander. 

Farrier.  (A*ar'?*t^'?/r,)  w.  [See  Carry.]  One  who  carrict 
something;  a  ine.'“‘senger;  a  dispjiti  lier. 

“  The  loailed  carriers  from  their  evening  hive.”  —  Dryden. 

-One  whtise  avocation  or  trade  is  to  carry  goods  for  otlh 
ers  for  hire;  a  wagoner;  a  teamster. 

“The  read*  are  crowded  with  carriers,  laden  with  rich  manu- 
fact*ire3.* —  Svift. 

(Mach.)  A  piece  of  iron  which  is  fixed  by  a  set-screw 
on  the  end  of  a  shaft  fir  spindle  to  he  turned  in  a  lathe, 
to  carry  it  nuind  by  the  action  of  the  driver  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  chuck. 

{Laa\)  One  who  undertakes  to  transport  goods  from 
one  place  to  another. —  The  Private  C.  incurs  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence  only, 
like  other  bailees  f*>r  hire.  —  n*m?«on  C.  are  such  as  carry 
goods  for  hire  indifferently  for  all  p**rsons.  The  defini¬ 
tion  include  C.  by  land  and  w’ater.  They  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  stage-coach  proprietors,  mil  way  companies,  truck¬ 
men,  wagoners  and  team*<ters,  carmen  and  porters,  and 
express  companies.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  term 
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includes  the  owners  and  masters  of  every  kind  of  vessel 
or  water-craft  wlio  set  themselves  before  llie  public  as 
tljo  ('.  of  freight  of  any  kind  lor  all  who  choose  to  em¬ 
ploy  them.  —  Common  C.  aro  responsil)le  for  all  loss  and 
damage  during  transportation,  from  wliatever  cause, 
excej)t  the  act  of  God,  or  the  iniblic  enemy.  —  The  V.  is 
not  responsible  for  losses  occurring  from  natural  causes, 
such  as  frost,  fermentation,  evaporation,  or  natural  de¬ 
cay  of  perishable  articles,  provided  the  C.  exercises  all 
reasonable  care  to  have  tlie  lo.-s  or  deterioration  as  little 
as  possible. 

Cur'rier,  Jevn  Baptisie,  a  nnmster  of  ferocity,  gen¬ 
dered  in  the  French  revolution,  was  u.  near  Aui  illac, 
17^0.  He  was  sent  ou  a  mission  to  La  Vendee,  where 
ho  caused  thousands  of  victims,  men,  women,  ami  chil¬ 
dren,  to  he  drowned,  heheade«l,  or  shot,  the  onlinary 
mode  of  exu<-utf<m  being  too  tanly  for  him.  Filteen 
thousaml  indivi<luals  perished  in  this  way;  in  short, 
tlie  hanks  of  the  Loire  were  strewed  with  the  dead  bod¬ 
ies,  and  the  water  was  so  polluted,  that  it  was  iirohih- 
ited  to  drink  it.  On  the  fall  of  the  party  called  the 
Mountain,  he  was  tried  helore  the  revolutionary  tri- 
hunal,  which  CMm«lemne«l  him  to  tlie  guillotine,  17iU. 

Carrlere^  Moritz.  a^Gennan  philosopher  and  lusthcti- 
cist,  B.  1817,  in  Griedel,  graduated  in  Berlin,  in  1837,  a.s 
Doctor  <»f  Bhilosophy.  In  1849  he  became  professor  of 
pliilosophy  in  Giessen,  and  niuce  1853  ha.s  been  prof,  in 
Mntiich,  lecturing  on  .I’lsthetics  in  the  University,  anil 
Art  History  in  the  Academy  of  Arts.  fVs  first  writings, 
viz.,  “  Vom  Geist.  Schwert-  nnd  Handschlag  fiir  Franz 
Baador”  (1841),  and  “Die  Religion  in  ihrem  Begrilf,  ihrer 
weltg'*8cliielil  lichen  Entwickelung  und  Vollendiing” 
(1811),  were  somewhat  in  the  idwus  of  Hegel,  elevating, 
liow’ever,  decidedly  the  princijiles  of  Individuality.  In 
his  work,  “  Die  Philnsophische  M'oltanschaimng  tier  Ke- 
formationszeit"  (1847\  he  tlelineates  the  transition  from 
tlie  Scholastic  to  the  Cartesian  period,  and  analyzes  the 
systems  and  doctrines  of  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella. 
and  Jacob  Bbhnie  in  a  now  anti  peculiar  manner.  Of  his 
other  works  the  most  important  are:  “Heligidse  Keden 
und  Bctrachtungeii  fUr  das  dcutscho  Volk”  (1856): 
“  DiusWesen  und  die  Formcn  der  Poesie”  (1854);  “/Esthe¬ 
tics”  (1859);  “Die  Kiinst  im  Zii.-'Kinmeiihange  der  Cul- 
tureiitw’ickelung  umi  die  lilealetler  Mciiscliheit”  (1863) ; 
&c ,  &c. 

C'ar'rier-pitt'eoii,  n.  (Zf^H.)  See  Pigeon. 

in  Ireland,  a  maritime  village  of  Clare 
CO.,  on  a  bay  of  tlie  same  name,  10  m.  \V.  of  Kilnish  : 
pop.  450. 

t’ar'rijfalino',  or  BE.AVRR.in  Indand, a  maritime  town 
of  Cork  CO.,  and  8  m.  S.E.  of  Cork  City,  tm  Cork  harbor: 
pop.  8,000. 

Carritt'aricii*  in  Ireland,  a  barony  in  the  S.E.  of  Lei¬ 
trim  CO. 

—  A  parish  in  Leitrim  co. 

<'ar'ri;f<low'iiaiii«  in  Ireland,  a  parisli  in  Cork  on. 

<'ar'riK'iiavar',  or  Dum.ull  )Qi^,  in  Irclaml,  a  parish 
of  Cork  CO. 

Car'ri;;'-o-4iruii'iiol«  or  Cariuckaquicy.  in  Ireland,  a 
village  in  Limerick  co.,  5  in.  W.S.NV.  of  Limerick  City. 

i'ar'ri^^ro'haiio,  in  Ireland,  a  pari.sli  in  Cork  co. 

I'arri^to&lill,  in  Ireland, a  village  and  parish  of  Cork 
CO.,  3  in.  W.  of  Miildlctown;  pop.  4.000. 

Carrig;iifoy  Us  in  Ireland,  a  small  inland  in  co.  K»*rry. 
on  the  fe.stuary  of  the  Shannon,  2  m.  N.  of  Bally  longford. 

Carrillon,  (Fr.  pron. /i-ar-r<*o/-yo«',)  in  L.  Can.tda,  a 
village  ill  co.  of  Two  Mountains,  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
50  ni.  from  Montreal. 

Car'rioii^io  [h'r.charof/nr :  It  caro//na,  from  Lat, 
cui  w'x,  flesli.]  The  dead  and  putrefying  bodio.s  or  flesh 
of  animals. 

— a.  Relating  to  dead  and  putrefying  carcasses;  feeding  on 
carcasse.s;  as,  a  raccton-<-row. 

Cftr'ri^m-crow,  n.  (ZofJL)  The  0*n’ws corona,  a apecie.s 
of  crow  which  preys  upon  eggs,  young  poultry,  &c. 

Car'ritliiik,  in  Maine,  a  posl-ollice  of  Somerset  co. 

C’arri'zo,  in  Texa.%  a  post-«)flice  of  Zapata  co. 

Car'roU  n.  (Arch.)  See  Carol. 

Car'roll,  Charles,  the  latest  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  ludepemlence,  B.  at  Annhpolis, 
Maryland,  1737.  He  studied  at  Paris,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inner  Temple  at  Lomlon,  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country  in  1764,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775, 
and,  along  with  the  other  membors,  signed  the  D«*chira- 
tiou  on  Aug.  2il  of  the  following  year.  In  1804,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  private  life  at  Carrollton,  his  patrimonial  estate, 
where,  as  his  life  a<lvani*etl,  he  became  an  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  veneration.  He  siim  ived  by  6  ye.irs  all  the  other 
signers  of  tlie  Declaration,  und  mat  B.i.tlmore  in  hi.s 
96th  year,  1832. 

Car'roll,  John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  first 
Catholic  bishop  in  the  U.  States,  was  B.  at  Upper  Marl- 
horougli  ill  .Maryland,  1734,  and  sent  for  education  at  the 
age  of  13  b)  Flinders.  From  St.  Omer's,  wljere  he  re¬ 
mained  6  years,  he  was  transferred  to  tlie  colleges  (»f 
Liege  and  Bruges.  He  was  onlained  a  jiriest  and  became 
a  Jesuit.  Ill  1775  he  returned  lo  .\merlca,  ami  engaged 
in  the  duties  ofa  pari>h  prie-*t.  In  1786  he  was  ajipoiiit- 
od  vicar-general,  ami  settled  at  Baltimore.  In  1790  he 
was  consecrated,  in  Kugiami,  Catholic  hi.shop  of  the  U. 
State.s,  and  returned  with  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  A  few  years  before  his  dwith  he  was  created 
arclddshop.  I).  1815. 

CHr'rolU  in  a  N.N.M’.  county,  bordering  on 

>lis.somi ;  amt,  1,038  sip  m.  It  is  drained  by  King's 
River  and  hong  Creek,  afiluents  of  M'liile  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  and  soil  fertile.  Variegated  mar¬ 
ble,  ofa  very  beautiful  description,  is  found  here.  Cap. 
Carrollton.  5,780. 

in  Georgia,  a  W.  county  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  572  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chattahuo- 


clieo  and  Tallapoosa  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Uarrolltou.  Pip. 
11,782. 

1  Car'roll,  in  Indiana,  a  county  in  the  N.W.  central  part 
of  the  J5late;  area,  378  mj.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wa¬ 
bash  and  Tippecanoe  crei  ks.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile  and  productive.  (Jap.  Delphi. 
}\}p.  16,152. 

— A  post-village  ill  the  above  co.,  on  the  M’.  bank  of  the 
Wab.isii  River,  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

<'arroII,  in  Illinois,  a  \N  N  .W.  cimnty ;  area,  416  sq.  m. 
It  is  draincl  by  Plum,  Elk,  Horn,  Oiter,  and  lln.-^h 
creeks,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tin*  Mis.sis8ippi.  Tin* 
surface  is  umlulating  and  diversified  with  prairies  and 
tracts  of  timher.and  the  soil  i.s  fei'lib*.  Lead  is  found  in 
cunsiderable  quantities.  Cap.  Mount  Carroll.  P*op. 
10,705. 

— township  of  Vermilion  co. ;  pop.2,{)32. 

— A  village  of  Warren  co.,  60  m.  W  .N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Carroll,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  central  <  ounty;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Middle.  Coon,  and  Racoon  rivers.  Its 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Oip.  Carrollton.  Pop.  2,Ab\. 

— A  townshij)  of  Tama  ci*.;  pop.  382. 

i'arroll,  in  Keiducu}/,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  the  State, 
bordering  on  Indiana;  ana,  200  sq.  m.  liivers.  Thu 
Ohio  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N..  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  River  divides  the  county  into  nearly  ecpial  ]»art.s. 
The  surface  is  generally  rolling  excejit  the  hills  near 
the  Ohio,  which  are  steep;  the  soil  is  calcareous  and 
fertile.  O);).  Carrollton.  2^/7).  6,189. 

Carroll,  in  L’misiana,  a  N.E.  parish  situated  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Ba-uf  Bayon,  ami  bordering 
oti  Arkansas;  area,  1,050  stj.  m.  It  i.s  drained  by  Ten¬ 
sas  River  and  Macon  Bayou.  The  surface  is  level,  ('ap. 
Providence.  Pp.  10,110. 

C’arroll,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  56 
in.  N.E.  of  Bangor:  pop.  6.'i2. 

I'arroll.  in  .MargJa}id,  a  N.  county,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  om/,  500  sq.m.  Rivers.  It  is  drained  by  Pa- 
tapsco  ami  Gniqmwder  rivers  and  by  Pike  Creek.  Rksc. 
Tlio  surface  is  hilly  and  rocky;  the  soil,  moderately  fer¬ 
tile.  Mdi.  Copper  and  iron.  Cap.  Westminster.  Pop. 
28,619. 

— A  po8t-r>ffire  of  Baltimore  co. 

<’ar'roll,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.W.  central  county.  Area. 
850  sq.  III.  It  is  watered  by  the  Yallobusha  and  Big 
Black  rivers.  Tlie  8urfa<‘e  is  level;  the  S(»il  is  alluvial 
and  fertile.  Tlie  Yazoo  River,  which  forms  the  W.  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  counly,  is  navigable  at  all  seuMUis.  Cap. 
Carrollton,  ib/).  21,n47. 

I'arroll,  in  Missouri,  a  N  W.  central  county.  Area. 
700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  I'V  the  MI.-j- 
soiiri  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  Graml  River,  ami  is  drained 
by  Wyacoiida  and  Big  creeks.  Ihsc.  The  surface  is  un¬ 
dulating  and  divcTi'iheil  with  prairies  and  forests;  tlie 
soil  is  generally  productive.  Cap.  Carrollton.  Poj).  abt. 
17,446. 

Carroll,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  an  E.  central  county.  A  rea, 
500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  It  is  drained  by  the  O.-'sijiee  ami  S:u-o 
rivers,  an<l  has  numerous  small  streams  which  afford 
valuable  water-power.  Itvsc.  The  surface  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  liaviiig  the  Ossipeo  Mountain  an<l  Conway  Peak 
within  its  boundaries ;  the  soil  is  generally  iiroduclive. 
Cip.  Ossipee.  Pt)p.  17,332. 

—  A  post-township  of  Coos  co.,  80  m.  N.  of  Concord;  pop. 
378. 

C'arroll,  in  Xew  I'hr//,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
20  in.  S.E.  of  Mayville;  pop.  1,548. 

C’arroll.  in  Ohio,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  the  State.  Area, 
360  sq,  m.  Rivers.  It  is  drained  by  Conotteii,  Sandy, 
and  Yellow  creeks.  Pe.se.  The  surface  is  umlulating  arni 
the  soil  fertile.  Min.  Stone  coal  and  iron  ore.  In  1869, 
there  were  in  thi.s  counly,  horses,  4,626  ;  cattle,  11,742: 
sheej),  151,643;  hogs,  7,779.  Cajf.  Carrollton.  />>;; 
U,491. 

— post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  about  22  in.  S.E.  of  Co* 
luiiihus ;  pop.  187. 

— -A  township  of  Ottawa  co. ;  pop.  1,036. 

C'arroll.  in  /^ninsytvania,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.; 
pip.  1,780, 

— A  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  15  in.  K.S  E.  of  Lock-llaven. 

— A  township  of  Perry  cn. ;  jtop.  1,425, 

—  A  township  of  M'asliington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,3(X). 

— A  village  of  l\'a.shii»glt»ii  <-o. 

—  A  township  of  Yurk  co. ;  pop.  3,178. 

C'nriM»ll.  in  Tvnn'ssee,  a  W.  (•t)unty.  Aren,  625  sq.  m. 
Rivt'vs.  The  SuiUli  Fork  of  Obion  rises  in  the  county, 
ami  Big  Sandy. River  flows  througli  it.  A.sc.  The  Mir- 
face  is  nearly  level;  the  .soil  lertile  and  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated.  Cap.  Huntingdon.  Pop.  19,147. 

C'arroll.  in  Cirginia,  a  S  S.W.  counly.  bordering  on  N. 
Carolina.  Are.a,  AM  sq.  m.  The  New  River,  or  Kaiiawlia, 
flows  along  the  \V.  border  of  this  county,  wliirh  is  also 
drained  by  Reedy  Dland  River  and  Chestnut  Creek.  Tlie 
Blue  Ridge  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.E.  Min.  Coji- 
per  iron  ore.  and  leail.  ('ap.  Hillsville.  P>p  9,147. 

C'Jiv'rolSito.  n.  (.)////.)  A  sulphide  of  co[iper  uml  co¬ 
balt,  ot  a  tin-wiiite  cdor  im  lining  to  steel-gi’ay,  occur¬ 
ring  ill  a  vein  of  copp.-r  pyrites  at  Finkshurg,  in  Mary- 
laml.  It  lias  a  metallic  lustre,  und  is  nHnn*d  after 
Carroll  co.,  in  which  it  is  found. 

C'ar'rollsvillo.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Tisiiomin- 
go  co.,  210  111.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 


C’ar'roDltoii,  in  JUinois.a  post-village,  cap.  of  Greeno 
CO.,  70  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  2,160. 

Carrollton,,  in  Indiana,  a  village  aiel  township  of 
Carroll  county,  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianajiolis;  pop 
1,046. 

C'urrolltOll^  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  caj).  ofCarnd!  ro., 

I  7U  m.  \\  N.W.  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  iho 
Racoon  River. 

C'arrollt4iii.  in  Keniiicley,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Giirndl 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Franklurd; 
pop.  2,'i46. 

C'arrc»llton.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  (»f  Jefl'erson 
parish,  on  tlie  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi.  7  m.  aho\V 
New  Orleans.  Tlie  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  public 
gardens  attract  great  attention,  and  are  resorted  to  by 
a  large  number  of  visitors.  J*"p.  6,943. 

Carrollton*  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Carrollton*  in  Michigan,  a  imst-village  of  Saginaw  co., 
on  the  Saginaw  River.  12  m.  above  Bay  City;  pop  l,5()'4. 

Carrollton,  in  Minnc.sotii,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore 
CO.,  N.E.  4if  Preston:  poj).  1,W6. 

C'arrollton.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Car- 
roll  CO.,  96  III.  N.  of  Jackson  ;  po/).  377. 

Carrollton,  in  Missouri,  a  jxist-vilUge,  cap.  of  Carroll 
co.,  on  M  yaconda  Creek,  8  m.  N.of  Missouri  River;  pop. 
1,832. 

I'arrollton.in  New  I’orA-,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus 
co. ;  jvp.  1,142. 

l^Errollton*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carroll  co., 
125  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus:  pop.  813. 

— A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  ou  the  Miami  River,  45  m. 
N.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  350, 

Carrollton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Cambria  co. 

<'arr4>llton,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Upshur  co. 

CarroITvillo*  or  Carrollsville,  in  Mississippi,  a  vil- 
liige  of  Tishomingo  co..  220  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Car'roll  ville.  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  M'ayne  cu.,  on 
Cumlierland  River,  110  m.  S.M*.  i»f  Nashville. 

Car'roiii*  n.  {Billiards.)  The  same  as  Cannon.  7.  r. 

I'ar'ron*  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  the  Car- 
ion,  2  III.  N.E.  of  Falkirk,  known  for  its  very  exti-nsivo 
iron  foundries.  The  gun  called  carronade  derives  its 
name  from  this  place,  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 
l^p.  abt.  1,800. 

l'arr4Hia«lo'*  n.  {Gun.)  A  short  ca.*;t-iron  gun,  having 
a  chamber  to  receive  the  powdt  r  similar  to  a  mortar, 
and  attached  to  the  carriage  by  a  holt,  wliich  passes 
tlirough  a  large  iron  eye  or  loo]i  nmlerneatli  the  gun, 
instead  of  working  on  tninnions,  as  large  jtieces  of  ordi¬ 
nance  generally  do.  It  derives  it.s  name  fnuti  the  Car- 
ron  foundry,  near  Falkirk,  where  this  kind  of  cannon 
was  first  cast.  In  consequence  of  the  improvements 
that  have  lately  taken  place  in  gunnery,  the  C.  is  now 
hut  little  used. 

Csii*t*ooii'*  n.  A  rent,  pai<l  for  driving  a  car  in  London. — 
A  kiml  of  cherry:  —  written  also  Caroon. 

Cai*  i*ol, ».  [Gr.Aai'otew  ;  Fr.  carntte;  It.  carota.']  (llort.) 
The  flesiiy  root  of  the  Daunts  carota.  (Sue  Dai  cos.)  This 
kind  of  esculent  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  de¬ 
scription.  For  garden  pur¬ 
poses  there  are  tliree  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties:  namely,  tlic 
early  horn  (\,  a  small  kind 
u.sed  for  tlie  earliest  crops; 
long  orange,  or  Altringham 
(\,  a  very  large  kind,  for 
ordinary  sninmer  and  win¬ 
ter  use;  and  (he  purple  (\, 
a  Frencli  sort,  reinarkaMe 
for  its  deep  juirple  color 
and  unusual  sw»‘etne.ss.  The 
latter  is  not  so  much  known 
a-s  it  deserves  to  he;  the  two 
others  are  in  common  use. 

Nothing  can  he  easier  of 
cultivation  than  iIiiaC.,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  light  and 
free  from  stones;  in  stiff  or 
rocky  8<iils  it  is  not  worth 
the  expense  of  growing. 

The  seeds  are  sown  at  intervals,  from  tlie  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  till  the  beginning  of  August ;  they  arc  lightly 
raked  into  the  soil,  having  been  previously  pressed 
down  with  the  feet.  Wlien  they  have  come  np  they 
recpiire  no  furtlier  care  than  to  he  lioed  to  the  di.stance 
of  about  six  inches  apart,  and  to  he  kept  free  from 
W’eeds. 

(Med.)  Formerly  tlie  C  was  greatly  prize<l  for  its  di¬ 
uretic  virtues,  hut  has  long  been  expelled  from  modern 
l)ractjce.  As  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of  food, 
wlien  well  cooked,  the  C.  is  a  vegetable  (»f  great  iinpor- 
tanoe,  owing  mpst  of  its  nntritient  ijualities  to  the  large 
quantity  of  free  saccharine  matter  contained  in  it. 

Car  roty*  a.  Like  a  carrot  in  color;  fiery  red;  as,  a 
carroty  head  of  hair. 

C'ar'row*  ».  [Ir.  rarach,  deceitful.]  In  Ireland,  a  per¬ 
son  who  wanders  ubont  from  one  gentleman's  house  to 
anoflier,  and  gets  hU  suh.sistence  by  occasional  gaming 
with  cards  or  dice.  —  .lo'mson. 

i’ar'rowiiioro*  in  Ireland,  a  lake  in  Muyo  co.,  4  m. 
N.E.  of  Tulloghaw  Bay.  It  discharges  itself  into  the 
Owenmore  by  the  river  Munhin. 

Curr*»,  in  Ktntucky,  a  post-t*fl)ce  of  Lewis  co. 


<'ar  rolltoii.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dick- '  Carr's  Point,  in  hnva,  a  D.  G.  of  Montgomery  co. 
en-i  CO.,  on  tlie  W.  side  of  Liihbub  Creek,  172  in.  M'.N.W. !  C’arrs'ville*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 
ot  Montgomery  ;  j.op.  1.8*1.  |  C'arrsville*  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Livingston  co. 

Carr4>llton,  in  Jrkmmis,  a  township  and  village,  cap.'  Carrsvill<‘*  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Isle  of  Wight 
of  Carroll  co.,  on  Long  Creek;  pop  SU8.  |  co.,  32  in.  W.S.W.  of  Norfolk. 

Carralltoii,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carroll ,  CarrvilKs  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 
co.,  on  Little  Tallapoosa  River,  140  m.  W.N. W.  of  Mil- ,  Car'ry*  v.  a.  [Fr.  charrier,  from  char,  a  car  ;  W.  carinw, 
ledgeville ; /)07>.  1,943.  |  from  car,  a  dray,  wagon,  car ;  Dim.  kiUrcr  ;  3v>ed.  kio/ a; 
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Qor.  Jcarren.]  To  bear,  convey,  or  transport,  by  Rnstuin- 
ing  and  moving  tlje  thing  carried,  either  by  bodily 
strength,  upon  a  beiist  of  bunlen,  in  a  vehii  le,  or  in  any 
kind  of  water-craft.  In  general,  it  implies  a  moving 
from  the  speaker,  or  tlie  place  present,  or  near,  to  a 
place  more  distant,  and  so  is  opposed  to  brin//  and  felch, 
and  it  is  often  followed  by /rom^  away,  nut. 

“  So  down  ihy  Jilll,  romantic  Ashbourne.  pUdes 
The  Derby  dilly.  carrying  three  insides." — Canning. 

^To  convey ;  as,  sound  is  carried  in  the  air. —  To  effect ; 
to  accomplish;  to  i>re.vail:  to  gain  the  object;  :is.  to 
carry  a  point,  ineasuro,  or  ros(dution  ;  to  earn/  a  prize; 
to  carry  a  town  by  assault;  sometimes  followed  by  U. 

'*  Are  you  alt  resolv’d  to  give  your  voice*  ? 

But  that’s  no  matter  ;  the  greater  purl  carries  it."—Shak«. 

— To  bear ;  to  liave. 

"  In  some  vegetables,  we  see  something  that  carries  a  kind  of 
analogy  to  sense.”  —  HaU. 

— To  imply  :  to  import;  os,  the  matter  carries  wiili  it  its 
own  recommendation. 

^To  urge,  impel,  lead,  or  dnw  ;  —  noting  moral  impulse  ; 
as,  to  carry  anytliing  to  extremes. 

*•  Men  are  strongly  carried  to  the  practiceof  vice.”— 5oui/t. 

—To  contuin,  or  comprise ;  as,  the  question  carries  inucli 
force. 

•^To  hear;  to  show,  display,  or  exhibit  to  view:  as,  to 
carry  a  pleasant  face.  —  To  extend,  or  continue  in  time, 
usually  with  one  of  the  particles  wji,  hack,,  or  /or- 
ward  I  as,  to  carry  one's  memory  hnck.  —  To  extend;  — 
noting  space:  as,  to  carry  a  line  forward;  or  in  a  moral 
sense ;  as,  to  carry  a  joke  too  far.  —  To  support  or  sus¬ 
tain  . 

*•  Carry  camomile  on  sticks,  ns  you  do  hops  upon  poles." — Bacon. 

—To  remove;  to  cause  to  go  or  depart;  as,  to  carry  away 
a  prisoner. 

— To  hear  or  jiroduce,  as  trees;  as.  “  to  carry  shoots  upon 
the  stem.”  Bacon.  —  To  transport:  to  affect  tlie  mind 
with  extraordinary  impressions.  To  manage  or  traii.s- 
uct,  usually  pnxreiling  t<n  ;  as,  to  carry  on  business. — 
To  remove,  lead,  or  drive. 

“  And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle.”  —  Gtn.  xxxi. 

—To  trau'^fer:  as,  to  carry  an  account  to  the  ledger. —  To 
fetch  and  bring,  as  <l<>gs. 

”  Young  whelps  learn  ea-^ily  to  carry  "  —  Aicham. 

To  carry  one's  self.  To  bebave,  deport,  conduct,  demean. 
“  He  carried  himself  Insolently.”— Lord  Clarendon. 

To  carry  off.  To  remove  to  a  distance;  to  kill :  as,  to 
be  carried  off  hy  dcatli. 

To  carry  on.  To  continue;  to  a<lvance,  promote,  or  lielp 
forwr»rd  ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  design.  —  To  manage  or  pros¬ 
ecute;  as,  to  carry  on  fariniiig. — To  continue,  prosecute, 
or  pursue;  as,  to  carry  on  trade. 

7'o  carry  tUrow/h.  To  8up[>ort  to  the  eml;  to  sustain, 
or  keep  from  failure  or  suhjugatitm 

'■  Grace  will  can'y  a  man  throug/i  all  difficulties." — Ilatn,. 

To  carry  coats.  To  liear  affronts  or  injnrie.s  tamely. — 
To  carry  co  ds  to  yetorasHe.  To  send  anytliing  to  a  jilace 
where  it  is  abundantly  fmnd,  as  coals  at  N<•wca^tle, 
England:  hence,  to  take  needless  or  fruitless  labor. 

To  carry  up.  {^Masonry.)  To  build  up;  as,  to  carry  up 
a  wall. 

T<>  carry  away.  {Naut.)  To  break  ;  to  lose  by  break¬ 
age  ;  as,  to  carry  away  a  mast  or  roiie. 

Car'ry,  v.  i.  To  convey ;  to  propel ;  as,  this  rifle  carries 
well. 

{Man.')  To  bear  up  the  head  ;  said  of  a  horse ;  (used 
with  recitu-ocal  pronoun.) 

{Sprtrls.)  To  run  on  caked  or  ice-covered  ground  whicli 
glues  to  the  feet;  sai»l  of  a  hare. 

To  carry  on.,  fin  a  colloquial  and  vulgar  sense,)  to 
speak  or  act  witli  rudenes.s,  impropriety,  or  noisiness. 

Car'ry,  n.  Onward  motion,  as  the  cloinls  are  saiil  to  have 
a  great  carry  when  tliey  move  with  swiftness  before  the 
wind. —  Webster.  (R.) 

C'ar'ry-all,  n.  A  one-horse,  four-wheeled  vehicle. 

C’ar'ry-all,  in  0/<io,  a  post-township  in  Tauldiiig  co. ; 
pop.  1,dS7. 

Car'ryiiig’.p.  a.  Removing,  conveying,  or  transporting 
from  one  place  to  another. 

ji  Car'ryiiij;:  Place,  in  L.  Canada,  a  tio^t-village  of 
Prince  Edward  co.,  5  m.  from  Trent ;  pop.  about  lio. 

Car'rylny-fratio,  n.  (Com.)  The  trade  or  calling  of 
publicly  conveying  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  at 
a  certain  rate  of  freiglit,  or  charge  for  carriage. 

<'ai*'ry-tal^,  n.  A  talel)earor;  a  news-drojipcr. 

C’ar.ae,  «.  [W.  bog.]  A  Scotticism  for  cultivated 
alluvial  soil;  as,  the  (’arse  ofGowrio. 

<'ar»e'vllle,  in  UUnoiSy  a  village  of  Livingston  co.,  on 
Vermilion  River. 

C'ar'son,  in  Kansas^  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  38  m. 
N.W.  of  Atchison. 

t’Rrsoil,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Huron  co. 

Crtkoii  ^’ity,  in  Nevada.,  the  county  seat  of  Orinsby 
co.,  ami  cap.  of  the  State,  is  situated  at  the  K.  base  of 
Sierra  Nevada,  4  m.  W.  of  Carson  Kiver.  ami  JoO  ni.  N.E. 
of  San  Francisco;  Lat.  30^10'  N.;  Lon.  119*^  45' W. 
I^p.  about  3,000. 

Cai*HOfl  Pa>i»,  in  (’ab/omia,  a  pass.  7,972  ft.  high, 
through  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Alpine  co. 

C’arsoiis,  in  (California,  n  mining  village  of  Calaveras 
co.,  25  m.  S.  of  Mokelunine  Hill. 

Carson’s  I'tnh,  in  the  W.  of  tlie  State.  Tt  r<.- 

celvcs  Carson  s  River,  but  has  no  visible  outlet.  Length 
15  m. 

C’arson^s  I^anclini;:,  in  Mississippi^  a  post-office  of 
Bolivar  co. 

Carson's  Valley,  in  Utah  Territory, nV.O.oi  Utah  co. 

Car'son  ville,  in'  Georgia^  a  village  of  Talbot  co.,  80  in. 
VV.S.VV.  of  Milledgeville. 


i'ars'welTs^ills,  in  Georgia.,  a  village  of  Scriven  co. 

i'art,  n.  [\V.  cart,  a  wain  ;  from  car,  something  to  carry 
tilings  on;  A.S.  tTa(;  Fr.  charrette.]  A  species  of  car¬ 
riage  generally  used  for  carting  or  carrying  from  one 
point  to  another,  goods,  soils,  manures,  or  produce.  It 
has  but  two  wheels,  in  which  res[)cct  it  diflers  fnuii  the 
ordinary  wagon,  which  lius  four  wheels. 

— r.  a.  To  carry  or  convey  on  a  carl ;  as.  to  cart  sand. 

— To  place  or  publicly  expose  in  a  curt,  as  a  method  of 
punishment. 

“  She  chuckled  wijcii  a  bawd  was  carted.”  ^  Prior. 

Cart'a;;‘e,  n.  Act  of  carrying  in  u  cart ;  as,  the  cartage 
of  gouils.  Charges  incurred  for  the  same;  as,  to  pay 
cartage. 

4'arta;;'ona.  See  Cartiiagena. 

orCAKTiiAOu, iininlaml  town  of  NewOranada. 
prov.  i’opayan,  on  tlie  Vieja,  R  a  m.  N.N.K.  id'  Poiiayan  ; 
Lat.  4^^  -15'  N. ;  Lon.  90^^  S'  W.  It  lias  a  good  traile  in 
cattle,  charqui,  fruits,  cocoa,  and  tobacco.  Estimated 

<'at’ta';i'0,  a  town,  mountain,  river,  and  bay  of  Central 
America,  in  Cost.a  Rica.  In  lS41.  the  town,  formerly  the 
capital,  Wiisalinost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  eartlKpiake. 
The  mountain,  once  volcanic,  attains  a  lieight  of  11,.OOU 
feet.  The  river  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoza,50  m.  from 
Cartago.  The  bay,  a  largo  lagoon,  communicates  with 
the  Caribbean  8ea. 

i’ar'laret,  n.  A  cot  for  sleejiing  in. 

C’arto,  {kart,)  n.  Literally,  asliji  of  jiaper;  a  card.  Speci¬ 
fically,  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  tavern,  restaurant,  &c.;  as,  to 
dine  by  the  carte. 

—  thrust  w'ith  a  sword. —  Maunder. 

i’arto,  Thomas,  an  English  historiafi,  b.  at  Clifton.  War¬ 
wickshire,  16S6.  lie  entered  the  church,  but  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  I.  he  declin«*d  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  tliereforeabandoned  the  priesthood.  His 
opinions  were  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  Stuart  family, 
and  his  zeal  brouglit  on  him  some  suffering.  P.1754. 
So  far  as  great  labor  and  indefatigable  research  con¬ 
stitute  an  historian,  C.  may  lay  claim  to  tliat  cliaracter. 
His  principal  works  consist  of  an  edition  of  Thuann.'^.  in 
7  vols.,  fob  ;  a  Life  of  Jame<,  Dul  e  of  Ormn^ide,  in  3  vols. 
fob  ;  and  4  vols.  fob  of  the  History  of  England,  bringing 
it  down  to  the  year  1054. 

Carte»l>Iaii<»lio,  n.  [Fr.,  white  p^ipcr.]  A  paper  con¬ 
taining  nothing  but  tlie  signature  of  tlie  jierson  who 
grants  it,  in  order  tliat  the  person  to  wlcun  it  has  been 
delivered  may  insert  sucli  conditions  a.s  he  chooses. 
This  term  i.s  also  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  an 
unlimited  antliority  dcleiratcd  by  any  one  to  another. 

Carte-fle-visite,  n.  [Fr.J  A  visiting 

card. 

C’artoK  [Fr. ;  It.  ca7*j‘/'77o,  from  IaxX.  chartula, 

dim.  of  cAai (a.  paper.]  A  letter  or  billet  containing  a 
defiance  to  single  combat ;  a  clia  b-nge  to  fight  a  duel. 

“  Their  cartel  of  deOuace  they  prercr."—  Daniel. 

— A  paper  of  agreement  passing  between  belligerents  to 
negotiate  lor  the  <‘xcliaiige  of  prisoners. 

Cartel,  or  cartel-ship,  a  vessel  cummissioned  in  time  of 
Avar  to  carry  projiosals  of  any  kind  between  contending 
powers;  culb'd  by  the  French  bCdiment  jjarlenientaire. 
To  sucli  sliips  one  gun  only  is  allowed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  signals. 

<’art'er^  n.  One  who  drives  a  cart  or  team. 

C’ar'ter,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Spencer  co. ;  pop. 
1,420. 

4’artor,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  550  sq.  m. 
It  is  intersected  by  Little  Sandy  River  and  Tygart's 
Creek,  and  boundeii  on  the  E.  by  Big  Snidy  River. — 
Peso.  The  surlace  is  broken,  and  the  soil,  except  the 
river-bottoms,  unfit  for  cultivate. ui.  Min.  Iron  ore  and 
stone  coal.  < bjj.  Grayson.  /by>.7..509. 

I’arler,  in  Miss<ruri,  a  S.E  county ;  area.  500  sq.  in.  Tt 
is  intersected  by  Current  River;  its  surface  i.s  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Min.  Copper  and  iron. 
<'ap.  A'an  Bnrcti.  ib^).1.4.5.5. 

i'arter,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  county  bordering  on  N. 
Carolina;  area,  350  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Watauga  River,  a  navigable  branch  of  tlie  Holston,  and 
the  Iron  Mountain  forms  the  S.E.  boundary.  —  Pesc. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  good  timber, 
and  contain  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron ;  tlio  soil  in  tlie 
valleys  is  fertile.  Cap.  Eliz  ibethtowii.  7^-71,7,909. 

Charter  C'aiilp,  in  l\'nnsylrania,  a  F,  0.  of  Potter  co. 

C’ai’'ter<‘l*  Philip,  an  Englisli  navigator,  who,  along 
witli  Captain  Wallis,  in  1700,  commanded  an  expedition 
to  tlie  South  Seas.  He  discovered  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Isles,  Gower  and  Carteret  Islands,  Ac. 

C'ar'Iorot,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  Lat.  8°  50'  S.,  Lou. 
It50°  48'  K.  It  was  discovered  by  Cupt.  Carteret. 

in  N.  Caro7ma,  a  S  B.  county  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pamlico  Sound;  aiva,  450  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  Newport  River.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  swamp  and  forests  of 
pitch-pine.  f'ap.  Beaufort.  Pop.  9,020. 

<’8irt<?r  Hill,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  i»ost-t)ffic0  of  Erie  co. 

Ihli’tor's  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.of  Albemarle  co. 

Ihir'ter.sUiirjf,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hendricks 
CO.,  17  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

i’artor'H  I>opot«  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  O.  of  Carter  co. 

I’arter's  .Mills,  in  X.  OiroUna,  a  P.O.  of  Moore  co. 

4'artor's  Ntatian.  in  Tejinessee,  a  P  0.  of  Greene  co. 

Car'forjsvillo.  in  Georgia,  n.  township  and  village  of 
Barlow  co. ;  />op.  of  twp.  4,1 '5;  ofvill.  2,23'2. 

C’ar'IerHville,  in  Mississippi,  n  P.G  of  Tishomingo  co. 

C’artermvillo.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Parker  co. 

C'artersville.  in  rir^i'ma,  a  iio>t-village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co..  on  the  James  River,  47  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Cartesian,  (kar-te'zhan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Descartes  or 
to  his  philosopliy. 


—77.  A  professor  or  follower  of  the  system  of  philosophy 
propounded  liv  Descartes. 

I'arte'Miaiiisiiii.  C.artesian  PnaosopnY,  n.  That  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy  which  owe*  its  origin  to  Descartes 
(1596-1650),  who  is  entitled  the  futlier  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy.  lie  endeavored  to  constitute  philosophy  a 
demonstrable  science,  founded  on  the  principles  of  ]>ure 
rationalism,  and  wiis  to  philosopliy  in  Fiance  what 
Bacon  was  to  it  in  Engla>id.  Unable  to  find  any  firm 
ground  in  any  of  the  prevailing  systems,  distraeb  d  by 
doubts,  mistrufiting  the  e\idence8  of  bis  senses  or  the 
concltisions  of  his  undenstamling,  he  determined  to 
construet  his  knowledge,  to  helieve  nothing  but  upon 
the  clearest  evidence  of  reason,  and  to  exainine  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  every  conclusion.  He  pushed  his  scejiticism  so 
far  that  lie  Came  to  doubt  everything  but  bis  own  exist¬ 
ence.  It  api>eared  to  him  tliat  doubts  might  reasonably 
be  entertained  about  everything  but  his  own  existence; 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  which  thinks  and  doubts, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  absurdity.  Setting  out,  there- 
for«‘,  from  his  well-known  postulatnin,  ('*gito,  ergo  snm, 
(I  tliink,  therefore  I  am,)  he  resolved  to  admit  nothing 
which  could  not  be  deduceil  from  it  by  a  chain  of  logical 
reasoning.  He  did  not  uttempl,a.s  sonie  pliilosojihers 
have  lieWH  to  prove  his  own  existence  in  this  way;  he 
merely  regarded  it  as  tlie  only  tiling  about  wliicb  there 
could  not  jiuasibly  be  any  doubt,  llis  next  step  was  to 
lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  detection  of  trntb.  These 
were;  I.  Never  to  accejit  anything  as  true  but  what  is 
so  evidently  so,  that  tluTe  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
2.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many  sejiarale  ques¬ 
tions  as  possilde,  that,  each  jiart  being  more  easily  con¬ 
ceived,  tlie  wliole  may  bo  more  intelligible.  3.  To  con¬ 
duct  tlie  examination  v«th  order,  beginning  witli  tlio 
most  sinqile,  ami  rising  by  little  and  little  to  the  most 
complex;  and  4.  to  make  such  exact  calculations,  and 
smh  circnmspectioijs  as  to  be  certain  that  nothing 
essential  has  lieen  omitted.  Consciousness  being  the 
ground  of  all  certainty,  everytliing  of  wlin  li  we  are 
clearly  ami  distinctly  conscious  must  be  true,  and 
everytliing  which  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive, 
exists,  if  the  idea  of  it  involves  existence.  To  prove 
the  existence  of  God  was  the  first  apjdication  of  his 
metliod.  “This  consciousness  of  mine  is  finite  and  im¬ 
perfect;  but  infinity  and  perfection  are  iinolved  in 
these  ideas,  and  innate  in  tlie  mind;  tlieretbre.  an  infi¬ 
nite  and  perfect  being  must  exist.  Tlie  fundamental 
attribute  of  matter  is  extension,  of  mind  is  thonglit. 
The  soul,  whose  nature  consists  in  tliouglit,  is  simple  in 
its  essence,  or,  in  otln-r  words,  juirely  immaterial,  but 
intimately  connected  with  the  body.  ’  The  pineal  gland 
he  supposed  may  be  its  seat.  Fn-m  the  imniateriality  of 
the  soul  he  deduced  its  immortality  ;  but  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  proiierlies  to  other  animals, 
he  pronounced  tliem  to  be  living  n.achines.  The  soul  is 
free  because  it  tliinks  itself  so,  and  in  this  very  freedom 
consists  its  liability  to  error.  He  made  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  passive  iiujtressions  ami  acthe  decisions  of 
the  soul.  He  constituti-d  3  classes  of  ideas:  adventi¬ 
tious,  or  those  w’hicli  we  naturally  acquire:  tliose  which 
we  create;  and  imiat<*,  <ir  those  which  are  born  witli  us. 
He  accounts  for  the  communion  existing  between  soul 
and  body  by  liis  doctrine  of  As.sistance  —  tlie  assistaiico 
or  co-operation  of  deity.  All  physical  ]iheiu)menu  he 
emleavored  to  account  for  by  bis  celebrated  V/adices  — 
motion  excited  by  God,  the  source  of  all  motion.  Not¬ 
withstanding  tlie  III  ny  defects  t>f  the  Cartesian  pliilos- 
opliy,  iia  confunion  in  some  parts  and  contradictions  in 
others,  and  a  want  of  conclnsiveiiess  in  many  of  its  in¬ 
ferences,  it  awakened  m»-n  to  imUqu-ndent  thought,  and 
iinpelletl  tlimu  to  investigate  the  fundamental  principles 
of  philosojdiy. 

i'ar'tha^i'O.  [Gr.  Karchidbn ;  Lat.  Carthage.]  A  fa- 
mmis  maritime  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome, ’with  w’hich 
slm  waged  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate  contest 
for  the  empire  of  the  wtirld  ;  situate  on  the  N.  .shore  of 
Africa,  in  the  immediate  neighborliood  of  Tunis.  (’.  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  best  sources  of  inforniutiou.  to  have  been 
princi[)ally  built  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  tlie 
N.E.  of  Tunis,  from  a  little  N.  of  the  or  entrance 

to  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  to  (’ape  Cartilage  (Lat.  3ti®  51' 
30"  N,,  Lon.  10®  26'  45"  E.).  and  then  roiiml  to  Cape 
Quamurt.  It  was  defemled  on  the  land  side,  wliere  it 
was  most  penetrable,  by  a  triple  lino  of  walls  of  great 
height  and  thickness,  flanked  by  towers  tliat  stretched 
across  tlie  peninsula  from  the  lagoon  id' Tunis  totlie  sea 
on  the  N.  The  harbor  lay  to  the  south  of  Cajie  Carthage, 
ami  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Tunis. 
At  the  time  of  its  greatest  splemlor,  (\  must  have  been 
one  of  the  richest  and  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  consisted  of  three  principal  divisions,  viz.,  the  Jiyr.m, 
or  citadel,  built  on  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which 
was  occupi(»d  by  amagnificent  temple  in  honor  of  vEscu- 
lapius;  and  it  also  contained  the  famous  temple  of  the 
Phnenician  Asfarte.  The  Megara,oT  town  so  called,  wliicli 
lay  to  tlio  W.  of  the  Byrsa,  abuig  the  trijde  wall.  The  ('o~ 
t'lon,  or  }M)rt,  wliich  consisted  of  two  great  basins,  one 
for  mercliantmeii,  the  other  for  slops  of  war.  C.  also 
posses.sed,  among  its  public  buildings,  a  famous  temple 
in  honor  of  its  tutelar  deity  Milcai'thus,  or  Saturn;  a 
magnificent  forum,  a  circus,  and  a  theatre.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  city,  in  the  acme  of  its  prosperity,  lias  been 
A'ariously  estimated  at  from  250,000  to  700,000.  The  early 
history  of  C.  is  involvorl  in  the  densest  oliscurlty,  but 
the  accepted  belief  is  that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
emigrants  from  Tyre,  at  tlie  supposed  date  of  1259  D.  c. 
Virgil  has  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Queen 
Diilo  at  a  later  period.  In  the  zenith  of  its  power  C. 
possessed  the  greater  jiortion  of  N.  Africa,  a  lar^e  part 
of  Spain,  Sardinia,  Malta,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Ac.  The 
cuiumercial  operations  of  the  Carthagiuiaus  uir.Oruced 
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the  whole  world  as  then  known.  Of  the  lonfc  continned 
struggle  between  (\  and  Home  it  woubl  be  useless,  even 
if  our  limits  permitted,  to  say  anything.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  Bulgect  of  every  classical  reader,  and  Ims  been 
ably  treated  in  many  modern  works;  but  it  is  nuich  t<> 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  Carthaginian  hi^tol■y  of 
this  memorable  contest,  and  that  we  are  constrained  to 


Fig.  525.  —  RtHNS  qf  carthage. 


depend  wholly  on  the  one-sided,  and,  most  probably, 
preiiidice<l  accounts  of  the  Latin  historians,  and  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  The  la.st  struggle  of  C.  was  nt)t  un¬ 
worthy  of  lier  ancient  rej)utation,  and  of  tlie  great  men 
she  had  produced.  The  cnduct  of  tlie  Romans  on  this 
occasitm  was  most  base  and  treacherous.  Rut  though 
betray(‘d  on  nil  Ijands,  deceived,  ^\itllOut  alHe.s,  and  all 
but  defenceless,  C.  made  a  brave  defence;  an<l  all  that 
she  had  that  was  hravc  and  really  illustrious,  fell  wilh 
her  fall.  The  Homans  ghitted  their  venge;uice,  and 
quieted  their  fears  by  the  total  destruction  of  C.  (n.c. 
116.)  About  dO  years  afterward,  Cains  Gracchus,  hy 
order  of  the  senate,  carried  a  colony  thither,  the  first 
that  was  founded  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Italy.  Julius 
Ca*sar,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  settled  in  (\  some  of 
bis  troops,  and  a  number  of  colonists  gathered  from  the 
adjoining  country.  During  tlie  early  ages  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  trra,  C.  w:is  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Africa.  In 
Christian  history  it  is  known  forits  councils,  an«l  for  the 
spiritual  labors  of  St.  Augustine.  In  4^19  a.T).,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  ;  it  was  retaken  by 
Bedisarius  in  5o3;  ainl  lastly  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  in  698.  The  ruins  wliicdi  are  now  seen 
on  that  coast  belong  to  the  Roman  <\\  there  are  no  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Tyrian  city,  except  the  largo  cisterns  and 
perhaps  the  ruins  of  the  great  aqueduct. 

in  Alah-inm,  a  post-village  of  TuscalooSa 
CO.,  IS  m.  S  S.W’’.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Cartlia;i:e,  in  Illinois,  a  township  and  village,  cap,  of 
Hancock  CO.,  12  m.  from  tlie  .Missiasij)pi  River,  and  13 
m.  K.  of  Keokuk  ;  pi^j>.  of  township  2,4-48. 

in  Inrliann,  a  flourishing  iiost-villnge  of 
Rush  CO.,  on  the  Blue  River,  34  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  :  pop.  481. 

hi  lowa^  a  village  of  Johnson  co.,  6  m.  E.  of 

Iowa  city. 

4'artlias'O.  in  A>utHc7,-y,  a  township  of  Campbell  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  Kiver,  24  m.  from  Cincinnati;  pop.  1.US4. 

I'arllia^o,  in  Maine.,  a  township  ol  Franklin  co.,  32  in. 
N.W.of  .Vtigiista;  pop.  486. 

C'artlia;;*^*,  in  Mis>ii<sipp'y  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Leak 
CO.,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

<’arf  liajjo,  in  Missouri.,  a  post-town.  cap.  of  Jasper  co.. 
on  Spring  River,  220  m.  S.W.  of  .l<‘fTerson  City.  This 
place  was  the  scene  of  a  battle,  fought  ,liily  6tli,  1861, 
l>etween  a  body  of  U.  S.  forces  under  Siirel,  an. I  one  of 
Confeilerates  under  Gens.  I’ar.sons  and  Rains,  in  wliich 
the  XationaR  were  defeated  with  some  loss. 

Cartlia$fe,  in  AVia  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Wilna  town¬ 
ship,  Jetferson  CO.,  on  the  right  biink  of  Black  River. 
16  m.  E.  of  Watertown;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

—.A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  on  the  Genesee  River,  2  m.  N. 
of  Rociiester. 

<'arflia^'e«  in  y.  Carolina.,  a  township,  cap.  of  Moore 
CO.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  1,786. 

in  Ohio,  a  township  of  .\tliens  co.;  pop. 

1,272. 


— K  post-village  of  Ilamiltun  co..  10  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

in  T  nut'ssee,  a  flourishing  post-village,  cajj. 
of  Smith  CO.,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  50  111.  E.  of 
Nashville. 

<’arllias;:o,  in  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Panola  co., 

200  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Galveston. 

(TirtliaffO  l.»an4liM^,  in  New  York,  a  post-tdfice  of 
Dntche.ss  co. 

Cartlia;?eiia^  or  C''arta;;:oata,  {kaCta-jai’na.)  a 
strongly  fortified  maritime  city  of  S.  America,  iu  the  U. 
States  of  Colombia,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  that 
republic,  cap.  of  jirov.  of  same  name,  on  a  sandy  penin¬ 
sula  of  the  CHril)bpan  Sea,  connc*cte<I  with  the  continent 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land:  410  m.  N.  of  B«>gotu;  liRt. 
16®  26'  N..  Lon.  75°  34'  W.  The  ]>ort  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  on  the  N.  coast  of  S.  America,  and  the  harbor 
being  land-locked,  ves-sels  lie  in  it  ns  if  in  <iock.  C.  con¬ 
tains  a  hand.some  cat)ie<lral.  churches,  convents,  Ac. 
The  climate  is  intensely  hot,  the  city  is  not  sehloin 
made  acquainted  with  yellow  fever,  and  is  infested  wilh 


noxious  and  venomous  insects.  The  importance  of  C. 
has  declined  of  late  years,  but  it  has  still  a  valuable  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  steam  comiminication  wilh  many  of  the 
chief  ports  of  the  U.  States  and  Europe.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1533,  and  was  long  considered  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  iSpanish  possessions  in  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Ameiica.  i^-p.  7, 8()0, 

CTirt  or  Cartage'na,  fane.  Carthago  Nova.)  a 

fortified  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  pro?.  Murcia,  on  tlie 
Mediterranean.  17  m.  W.  of  Cape  P;ilos,  and  3:  S.S.E.of 
Murcia.  There  is  here  a  fine  naval  arsenal.  The  harlior, 
which  is  one  of  the  he.st  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  deep 
water  throughout;  is  jirotected  from  every  wiinl  by  the 
surrounding  heights  and  by  an  islet  at  its  entrance,  and 
is,  like  the  city  itself,  strongly  fortified.  The  excellence 
of  the  liarbor  gave  rise  to  the  common  saying  among 
the  Mediteiruneaii  sailors,  that  there  are  but  three  good 
ports — the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  harbor 
of  Carthagena.  This  h;ia  always  been  thegrainl  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Meiliterraiieun. — Man/. 
Cables,  cordage,  and  barilla,  ('.was  loutuled  or  occn- 
])ied  by  the  (Carthaginians,  and  taken  by  the  Romans 
208  D.  c.,  at  which  period  it  was,  next  to  Rome,  one  of 
the  riidiest  cities  in  the  world.  Pop.  22,106. 


Fig.  526. —  c.vRTH.\GE>fA,  (Spain.) 


C'nrttiia$;:e'na,  in  Ohio,  a  pn.st-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Carthaiafiiiiaii,  n.  {(Jeog.)  A  na¬ 

tive  or  inhabitant  of  Carthage. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  Carthage  ;  as,  history. 

Car'tliaiuiiie«  n.  {Chnn.)  A  red  coloring-matter  eb- 
tained  from  the  petals  of  the  Safflower,  CarVuuuus  tinc- 
torins.  It  was  formerly  much  used  us  a  dye,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  pink  saucers,  for  dyeing  silk  stockings : 
but  its  fngitiveuess  is  a  great  objection  to  its  use.  Form. 

C2gHiGOi4. 

Car'tiiaiiius^  n.  [L.  Lat.,  from  Xv.karfam,  or  gor- 
thom,  to  paint.]  A  genus  of  plants,  order  A.flt'ra- 

cea*.  The  most  imi)ortant  species  is  C.  tinctorius,  the 
satllower,  or  bastard  saffron.  The  florets  of  this  yield  a 
beautiful  pink  dye,  and  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate 
liay  salTron.  The  substance  oalleil  cake  saffron  con>ists 
of  safflower  and  mucilage.  The  fruits  commonly  calli  <l 
seeds  yiebl,  by  expression,  a  useful  oil,  which  is  known 
in  India  as  Koosum  oil. 

A'arthii'siaii,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to,  the  onler 
of  the  Carthusians. 

Carthusians,  {kar-thu'zhans.)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  c^iartrf’ux.] 
{Ecd.  Hist.)  An  onler  of  monks,  branch  of  tin*  Bene¬ 
dictines,  instituted  hy  St.  Bruno  in  10''4.  Their  first 
monastery  was  at  La  Chartr*'nse,  near  Grenoble,  in 
France,  whence  their  name.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  austerity  of  their  rules.  Tlie  members  canu<A  leave 
their  cells,  nor  siieak  to  any  one.  without  the  permission 
of  their  superior.  Their  beds  are  of  straw,  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  felt  or  coarse  cloth.  They  wear  hair-cloth  shirts, 
white  citssocks,  and  over  these  black  chiaks.  In  their 
refectory  they  are  to  keep  their  e.yes  on  the  food,  their 
hands  on  the  table,  their  attention  on  the  reader,  and 
their  heart  fixe<l  on  Go<l.  Th<‘y  are  not  allowed  animal 
food,  must  fast  every  Friday,  except  a  .small  allowance 
of  bread  and  water,  and  observe  uii  almost  perp«*tual 
silence.  MTien  alloweii  to  disianirse,  they  are  to  do  so 
modestly,  not  ig  a  whisper,  nor  yet  in  a  loml  or  conten¬ 
tious  manner.  They  confess  to  the  prior  every  Saturday. 
Tlie  convents  of  tiiis  onler  are  generally  very  i)eantiful. 

Cartier,  J  acques,  a  French  navigat«)r  and  ex¬ 

plorer,  B.  at  St.  Malo,  1494.  He  was  employed  hy  Fran¬ 
cis  1.  in  exploring  the  coast  of  N.  America,  and  in  three 
succes.sive  experlitioiis,  1534-1540,  he  completed  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Canada. 

Cn rti I f/rar'/i-T-y.)  [Fr..from  Lac  cartihigo.']  (Anat.) 
A  smooiii,  white,  glistening  .substance,  between  the  duc¬ 
tile  elasticity  of  ligament  and  the  compart  solidity  of 
lame,  ainl  is  tlxat  substance  jiopnlarly  known  Vi'^gnsth. 
Then*  are  3  kinds  of  (*:  that  covering  the  ends  of  all 
articulating  bones,  to  protect,  and  admit  friction  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  Imnes  themselves,  or  orticular  : 
that  variety  which  Ii«'8  within  the  joints  and  articula- 
tion.s.  and  nainc<l  intn'-arficidar  :  and.  lastly,  that  form 
whicli  answiTs  tlie  purpose  of  hone  in  some  respects  and 
ligament  in  otluM's.ainl  is  called  connecting  (\. —  as  those 
hands  which  connect  the  true  ril»s  to  the  xlernuin  or 
hreast-hone.  and  the  false  to  the  true  ribs.  Tlu*  C  which 
form  the  windpipe,  organ  of  voii'e,  ami  connect  bones 
together  or  cover  cavities  in  tlieni,  are  by  some  authors 
reganied  as  a  fourth  variety.  C.  consists  of  coagulateil 
albumen  and  a  little  gelatine:  and  in  all  very  young 
animals  answers  the  purpose  of  bone.  .As  the  child  or 
animal  a<lvances  in  age.  osserins  or  bony  particles  are 
ileposited  in  layers  in  the  interstices  of  the  C.,  till  in 
time  the  gristle  is  changeil  into  perfect  bone.  After 
maturity,  and  as  age  advances,  the  cartilaginous  portion 


of  each  bone  is  absorbed,  the  gtdatine  being  removed, 
ami  an  excess  of  alhumen  and  earthy  matter  left;  on 
Ihi.s  accf»unt  the  bones  of  old  people  are  always  more 
brittle  than  those  of  youth  or  mid-age. 

A'artiln^^'iiiVaii,  n.  (Zoitl.)  One  of  the  class  of  the 
Cartilagi.nous  Fishes,  7.  v. 

Carti n.  [Lat.  carZ/fa^o,  cartilage, 
audy’ucriv.  to  inake.J  Tlie  process  of  forming  cartilage. 

Cartilaginous,  i'artj|a;:'iii'oouK,  [kUrdidaf in¬ 
ns.)  a.  {.Anat.)  I'ertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  carti¬ 
lage;  gristly;  consisting  of  cartilage;  as,  “  i.'artdayin- 
OHS  bodies.  ’  —  Pay. 

Cartila^'iiioiiM  Fishes,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  group  of 
fi.shes  fill  tiled  by  Cuvier,  including  all  fishes  that  iiave 
their  skeleton  essentially  cariilaginous,  calcareou.s  mat¬ 
ter  being  present  only  in  email  portions.  They  have  no 
sutures  in  the  craninm.  and  the  gelatinous  substance 
which  in  other  fishes  fills  the  space  between  the  verte¬ 
brae,  and  only  extends  from  one  space  to  aiiotlier  by 
means  of  a  small  ap<-rture,  forms,  in  a  part  of  this  group, 
a  long  cord  wdiicli  traverses  nearly  all  the  vertebrse  with¬ 
out  materially  varying  in  its  diameter.  ('.  /’.are  di- 
vi<led  into  three  orders;  JStunones.  or  clioiidropterygi- 
ans  with  free  gills,  as  sturgeons;  iSclachians,  or  clion- 
dropterygiaiis  with  fixed  gills,  as  sharks  and  skates; 
Cyclostomes.or  suckn's.  chondropterygiaiis  with  skeleton 
very  slightly  developed,  and  the  body  terminated  before 
with  a  circular  or  semi-circular  lip,  as  lampreys. 

i’art'inju;,  n.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a  cart. 

Curt'-Jjulo,  n.  A  broken-down  horse  ;  a  horse  only  fit 
for  the  shafts  of  a  cart. 

Cart'laiiiB,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Kent  co. ;  pop. 
about  666. 

Cartlai^nd,  or  C’ourtlanil,  in  Mifi7iesota,  a  township 
of  Nicollet  co.:  pop.  640. 

Cart'-loail,  n.  A  load  carried  by  a  cart;  as  much  as  a 
cart  can  bear  and  carry  ;  as,  a  cart-load  of  bricks. 

Carto;f'ra|>li<»r,  71.  A  chart-imtker. 

Fartutfrapli'ic,  Farto;;rai>li'i<*al,  a.  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  consisting  of,  cartography. 

I  C’arto^i'rapli'ioall;^',  adv.  In  a  cartographic  manner. 

C’arto^'rapll.V,  n.  [Gr.  chartc.  a  leaf  of  paper,  and 
grajihein,  to  write.]  Art  or  jiractice  of  fonning  cliarts 
or  map.s. 

<'ar'ton,n.  [Fr.  See  Cartoon.]  Cardboard  ;  pasteboard. 

— A  box  niadeol  pastelioard ;  a8,aoarfon  of  ruisins.  (Some¬ 
times  written  cartoon.) 

A'artooii,  {kur-too7i\)  71.  [It.  ctndone.  pasteboard:  an 
augmentative,  from  Lat.  charta,  paper. j  {Painting.) 
A  word  used  by  artists  to  signify  tin*  lull-seized  diaw- 
ings  or  studies  made  in  chalks,  or  body-color  {Umpera. 
as  it  is  called  in  Italy),  preparatory  to  executing  any 
great  work  either  in  oil-color  or  fresco.  C.  are  also 
made  when  the  design  is  to  be  copied  in  tapestry.  The 
great  master  seldom  commenced  any  extensive  picture 
without  first  making  studies  or  C.  in  chiaro  scuro. 
Many  of  those  by  Rafaelle,  Ami.  Mantegna,  Domeiii- 
cliiiio,  the  Ciiracci,  and  others,  remain  to  attest  the  la¬ 
borious  diligence  and  care  with  which  their  great  w^nks 
were  accomplished.  By  this  means  the  ci'niposition, 
drawing,  exjiressinii,  and  light  and  shade,  were  all  p<  r- 
fected  before  the  coloring  of  the  incture  was  ntiempted, 
and  a.s  these  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  highest  ijuali- 
ties  of  art,  the  schools  that  chiefly  atti  iide«l  to  them, 

A  iz.  the  Roman,  Florentine,  and  Bolognese,  are  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  r/rund  style. 

Fartoiicll,  {hiir-toosh'.)  71.  [Fr.  ca7'ttmch(',  from  U.  cur- 
Zocc/ii’o,  augmentative  of  c/iarZa.]  {Aixh.)  A  tablet  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  an  inscripti*  11  which  resembles  a  scroll 
of  paper  rolled  up  at  the  emls.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
modillion  that  supports  the  corona  of  a  cornice  used  in 
interior  decoration.  In  Egyptian  architecture  the  ex¬ 
pression  denotes  the  oval  or  ellijitical  figures  that  are 
carved  on  columns  and  other  parts  of  a  temple  to  re¬ 
ceive  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  oftlifiTereiit  Kinds. 

{Mil.)  A  canva.s  or  leatlier  cartridgi*-box ;  a  case  for 
holding  musket-balls  and  powder;  a  wooden  bomb;  a 
ticket  of  leave,  or  dismissal,  given  to  a  soldier. 

I'artiiuolie,  {kdv-toOsk',)  Louis  DuMi.MqUE,  the  most 
famous  robber  of  modern  times,  who,  lor  yi-ars,  kept  the 
French  capital  in  terror  by  the  audacity  of  lii.s  depreda¬ 
tions.  He  was  at  length  captured  and  executed,  1721. 

Cartridge,  (A'ar'Znj.j  n.  [Vv.  carioucht ;  li.curloccio, 
from  Lilt,  charta,  paper.]  A  pjiper  case  containing  the 
exact  chiirge  of  a  musket,  rifle,  or  Ibwling-piece,  in¬ 
cluding  botli  powder  and  bullet.  —  The  charge  of  puwtler 
for  a  lieavy  gun  iiiiule  up  in  a  bag  of  serge.  —  For  sport¬ 
ing  purposes,  cartridges  are  matie  up  containing  a  <|uan- 
tiiy  of  small  shot  without  pmvder.  In  tliese  the  outer 
paper  covering  contains  a  wire  network,  a  charge  of 
small  shot  intermixed  wilh  boiuMlnst.  and  at  the  end  a 
wadding.  These  cartridges  bear  the  name  of  wire-car¬ 
tridges. —  See  Blank  Cartridge. 

C»r'lrid;fe-box,  u.  {MU.)  A  case  containing  cells 
for  cartridges. 

Car'lrid;;^o*|>ai>or,  n.  Thick,  stout  paper,  of  which 
Ciirtridges  are  made. 

Car'tiilary,  n.  [Fr.  cartulaire,  from  Lat.  charta.] 
The  register-boidv  of  a  church  or  monastery.  —  An  eccle- 
siiistical  functioiiiiry  acting  as  nistodiaii  of  the  records. 

C’art'-way,  n.  A  road  or  w’ay  jia.'^sahle  for  a  cart. 

<’art (kiirt'rlt.)  n.  A  maker  of  carts. 

Cat*twri$S'iiC,  Peter,  d  d.,  the  jdoneer  of  ISIethndisni  in 
the  U.  States,  b.  in  Va.,  1785.  Shurtly  after  his  birth  bis 
parents  removed  to  Kentucky,  where,  in  1802,  C.  com- 
meiicetl  his  career  as  a  jireaclier.  In  1813  ho  was  ordained 
elder  of  the  Green  River  dist ,  in  T*  nii.  From  that  period 
down  to  the  present  lime,  hia  ministerial  labors  have  been 
attended  throughout  the  W.  State.s  with  results  of  the 
most  successful  and  clieering  character.  D.  187*2. 

Cartwrigrlit,  Edmund,  an  English  mechanician,  u. 
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1743.  He  early  took  onlers  in  the  church,  and  in  1734 
j)roduce(i  his  great  invention  of  the  power-loom  wliieli 
cuimtituted  an  ana  in  cotlon-Npinning  hi  l.Sn9,  the 
govt,  recognized  liis  8ervice«  to  manufactures,  by  tlie 
grant  of  $  .0,000.  D.  1823. 

Car'iicaji'ts  w.  [From  Lat.  carwca,  plough.]  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  pioughiiig.  (R ) 

C’ur'uoate,  n.  fL.  Lat.  ca7*uca^a.]  The  quantity  of 
land  that  can  be  ploughe.l  by  ojie  team  during  twelve 
months;  supposed  to  be  about  100  acres. 

Cu'riiiii,  n.  [From  GuWa,  the  native  country  of  the 
plant,  accoriling  to  Fliny.j  {Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Apiacen\  The  species  C.  carid  is  the  comuion 
caraway,  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Kiirope.  It  is  ciilti- 
vated  in  tlie  U.  States  for  its  fruit,  commonly  called 
seeds,  which  have  a  ph-asant  odor  and  a  warm  aromatic 
taste,  owing  to  tlie  presence  of  ahoiit  live  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil.  They  are  much  used  in  confectionery  and  h.r 
flavoring  cakes.  The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  tViiits 
witli  water,  is  nse.l  as  a  corrective  adjunct  in  medieine. 

Cnr^lillCllS  n.  [Lat.  carunr.ula^  <iim.  of  caro,  Ih*sh.J 
{Anat.)  A  small  piece  of  flesh,  or  a  little  fleshy  cxcre.s- 
cence;  hence  the  c 'r//nCM^a a  small  fleshy 
glaiiditbrm  body, situated  on  theinner  angle  of  each  eye. 

{Zoo',)  Tlie  rteshy  comb  on  the  head  of  a  fowl ;  a  soft 
wart  like  eminence. 

{Bot.)  A  loose  lateral  appendage  growing  from  the 
hilum  in  some  plants. — (iran. 

Cariiii  Viilar^  €'ariiii'(*ialato,  a.  Having  the  form 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  caruncle. 

C'ariiii 'ciliated,  a.  Curuncular;  having  a  fleshy  pro¬ 
tuberance. 

C'ariiii'cMilous,  a.  Canincular;  pertaining  to  car- 
uindes. 

Cariipa'lia,  a  town  of  S.  America,  Venezuela,  prov. 
Oumaiia,  near  Cariaco.  Trade.  Horses  and  mules, 
about  9,00o. 

C’a'riis,  n.  [Hr.  kara,  the  head.]  {Med.)  The  last  de¬ 
gree  of  coma,  with  complete  insensibility,  which  no 
stimulus  can  remove,  even  for  a  few  instants.  S-tpar. 
Coma,  LHhargta,  and  Carun  are  four  degrees  of  the 
same  condition.  — Danglision. 

I'a'ruH,  K  MIL  tfUST.w,  a  ilistinguished  German  j.hysician 
and  iiaturuiist,  n.  at  Leipzig  in  17S9.  In  1815  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  clinical  midwifery  at  Dresden, 
llis  principal  works  are.  Manual  of  Midwifery,  (1K22;) 
Uawlhook  of  (7yiicEcolngy,  Introduction  to  Com¬ 

parative  Anatomy,  (1827  ;)  and  A  System  of  Physiology, 
(1840.)  D.  1871. 

Ca'riiH,  Marcus  .\creuus,  a  Homan  emperor,  prefect  of 
the  prtetoriaiis  nmier  Hrohus,  on  whose  death,  in  2S2,  he 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  sohliers.  He  defeated  the 
Sarmatians  in  Illyria,  conquered  Mesopotamia,  the 
towns  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  d.  it  is  said  by  a 
lightning-stroke,  at  the  latter  t<jwn,  a.d.  283. 

Carii'tlBer.sx’&llC,  in  MUstwri,  a  F.  O.  of  Pemiscot  co. 

i’uri'e,  (karv.)  v.a.  [A.  S.  ccor/un  ;  CvT.  krrhen  :  Dan. 
karce;  Swed.  karfwa ;  Lettish,  kirpu;  alli«*d  to  Hr. 
kfiro,  to  cut;  Heb.  kdrath,  to  cut,  to  cut  olT.]  To  cut,  as 
wood,  stone,  <fec.,  in  an  artistic  or  ornamental  maiiiuT  ; 
as,  to  carve  an  effigy. 

"Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 

All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain."  — Coleridge. 

— To  make  or  shape  by  cutting;  as,  to  cai've  wood. 

"  AVe  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  1  ”  —  Wolfe. 

— To  cut  into  small  pieces  or  slices;  as.  to  carve  a  round 
of  beef. 

’■  Mv  mistress  for  the  strangers  carved."— Prior. 

— To  distribute  among;  to  give  portions  to;  to  apportion. 

To  car  vr  nut.  To  cut  out;  to  plan;  ixs.,  to  carve  out 
one’s  own  destiny. 

“  The  Saxons  carved  out  their  kingdoms  with  the  sword."  Southey. 

— r.  i.  To  cut  up  meat;  —  often  followed  l>y/o7*;  a.s,  to 
carve  fur  a  comp:Miy. 

“  While  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoard 
Prince  Albert  carved  the  veal."  —lion  Gaultier  Ballade. 

— To  ettgrave;  to  sculpture;  to  practise  tlie  art  of  carv¬ 
ing;  to  cut  out  figures. 

<’iir'vel,  n.  A  kind  of  small  ship.  —  See  Caravel. 

{Zndl.)  See  Medusa. 

<’ar'veii,  a.  Carved;  wrought  by  the  chisel;  as,  “  A 
screen  ofcarmi  ivory.”  —  R.  B.  lirnwning. 

<'urv'er,  «.  One  who  carves  or  cuts  wood,  stone,  &c.,  in  i 
a  decorative  manner ;  a  sculidor. 

The  master  painters  and  the  careers  came." —  Dryden. 

—  The  person  wIjo  carves  meat  at  table;  as,  lie  is  a  good 
carver.  Imt  a  better  eater. 

— One  who  select.s  and  distributes  at  will. 

••  Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way."  —Shake. 

—A  large  table-knife  used  for  carving. 

C’fir'vof,  in  MassarMisetts,  a  po.st-township  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  38  m.  S.K.  of  Hojsbm;  pop.  1,092. 

I’arver,  in  Minnesota,  n  S.K  county;  firea,n1^  sq.m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  .Minnesota  Kiver.  and 
is  drained  by  the  S.  fork  of  Crow  Hiver.  Tin*  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile;  woodlands  are  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  the  prairies.  r'ap.Chaska. 

—  A  pnst-villago  of  Carver  co.,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  River,  33  m.  S.VV’.  of  St.  F*anl:  pop.  uhont  1,000. 

C’arver's  Harbour,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Waldo  co. 

4'ar'vers\'ille,  in  Pennsylvanio.  a  P.  0.  of  Rucks  co. 

4'ar'verfoii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Luzerne  co. 

C’ar'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  in  the  N  W.  part  of 
Washington  co.,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Kasknskia  River. 

i'arv^iiig’,  n.  Act  of  cutting,  as  meat  at  table. 

— The  art  of  forming  any  hard  materials  into  a  proposed 
shape  or  figure  by  means  of  sharp  instruments.  It  Is 
usually  understood  to  refer  exclusively  to  works  in  ivory 
or  wood,  to  distinguibh  it  from  carving  in  marble  or  stone, 


which  comes  under  the  term  sculpture.',  or  in  metals,! 
when  it  is  called  c'tusing.  The  ancients  nsiul  ivory  to  a 
great  extent  in  works  of  art,  and  its  union  with  gold,  | 
calhal  by  the  chryselephauiine.  sculpture,  was 

a«lopt«sl  by  the  greatest  artists.  Tlie  colossal  statue  of 
the  Hlympiaii  Jupiter  at  Elis,  by  Phidias,  was  one  of  tin* 
most  celelTateJ  examples  of  tills  coinhiiiation.  In  later 
times  V.  in  ivory  has  been  confined  to  smaller  ohJecLs, 
as  figures,  reliefs,  eiiriclimenls  A:»f  flowers,  fruit,  and 
other  devices  on  vase.s  and  cups,  and  such  objects  of 
general  use.  The  instrniuents  u.sed  for  carving  in  ivory 
are  very  similar  to  thoMv  employed  in  working  in  mar¬ 
ble,  consisting  of  chisels  ol  difl'erent  sizes,  saws,  rasps, 
ami  files  ;  the  polUhing  is  elfected,  us  in  marlile,  by  Iric- 
tion.  Woml  of  almost  evvTV  dcbt^iption  was  a  lavorite 
material  for  carving  among  tlie  ancients;  and,  after 
clay,  was  ilouhtless,  fnnu  the  facility  of  cutting  it,  the 
first  substance  used  for  imitative  art.  Some  figures  of 
very  remote  antiquity  found  in  the  tombs  in  Fgyjit  are 
of  sycamore.  K<»r  a  long  perivvd  in  modern  times  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  fine  wo<»d-carviiig.  Tlie  elabo¬ 
rately  worked  Gothic  screens,  choir-seats,  and  desks,  in 
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(Higbam-Ferrere  Church,  Northamptonshire,  Eujland.) 
most  of  onr  cathe<lra)s  and  edifices,  canopie.s,  frames 
for  du<»r8  and  pictures,  cabinets,  and  indeed  every  de¬ 
scription  of  furniture,  are  evjileiico  of  tlio  extent  to 
which  it  was  employed,  and  of  the  skill  of  tlie  artists.  The 
wooils  preferreil  by  modern  carvers  are  tlie  pear,  lime, 
American  pine,  mapli*.  oak,  and  box ;  and  tlie  to<ds  tiiey 
employ  are  round  hollow  chisels  called  gouges;  others, 
with  an  angular  extremity,  cal  le<l  from  the  shape  V-to<ds; 
flat  cliisels  of  various  size.s,  and  files.  A  mallet  is  some-j 
times  u.sed,  hut  pressure,  or  a  sharp  blow  fiMin  the  bet- 1 
tom  or  heel  of  tlie  haml  is  generally  ]»refcrred.  Tlio  Hnr-| 
face  is  cleaned  and  polished  with  sand-papers  of  different 
qualities,  by  pnmice-stono  and  by  friction.  In  preparing 
wooden  blocks  for  printing  from,  the  <d)ject  is  engraved 
with  instruments  similar  to  those  comnmnly  nsecl  for 
engraving.  Tliis -branch  of  the  art  does  not  tliereibre 
properly  come  under  the  term  (\ 
i’ar'visl,  n.  jA  corruption  oi  carry  fist.'}  (Sporf.<t.)  In 
falconry,  a  hawk  which  is  of  proper  age  and  training  to 
be  carried  on  the  hand ;  a  liawk  in  its  first  year.  Wrbster. 
C'ar'-w3ief*l,  n.  Tlic  wln*el  of  a  railway-carriage  or 
goods  truck,  honlered  with  a  flange. 

Ca'ry,  Lott,  a  negro  clc>rgyman  ami  luis.siomiry.  and  one 
of  tlie  fonnd<TS  of  the  civilized  .African  <‘oloiiy  of  Liberia, 
n.  a  slave  in  Virginia  in  1780.  Ry  Ids  own  exertions  h*'  pur¬ 
chased  niannmi.ssion,  and  as  soon  as  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  .'Society  commenced  active  operations,  <\  emigrated 
umler  its  au.’ipices  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1821.  Tlnmce 
he  proceetled  to  Cape  Meaunnlo,  where,  in  1828,  he  was 
appoint<*<l  governor  of  the  colony,  and  i».  the  same  year. 
Cft'ry,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Miand  co. 
i’ary,  in  iV.  <\irnlina.  a  ]>ost-office  of  Wake  co. 

<'ar*y'a,  v.  {Bot.)  The  Hickory,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Juglandacerv.  —  See  II  icrory. 

^’aryat'io,  Caryal'iil,  a.  Of,  or  i>ertaining  to  a 
caryati<l. 

Caryat'id,  n.  (Arch)  A  female  figure  supporting  a 
cornice,  or  entablature.  See  Cahyatide.s. 
i’aryopliylla'coa^,  Clove-worts.u.  pi.  [Or.  knmofyi. 
nut;  phyllon,  leaf.]  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
SiUnale.s.  Diag.  Symmetrical  flowers,  a  cons|)icnous 
corolla.  am])hitropal  ovules,  ami  opjio.site  leaves,  with¬ 
out  stipules.  They  are  mostly  hcrluiceous  plants,  witli 
stems  swollen  at  tlie  joinings,  and  (jpposite,  entire,  and 
exstipnlate  leaves.  Tim  flowers  are  usually  hermaphn>- 
dife,  ami  the  sepals,  petals,  ami  stamens  exhibit  a  qua¬ 
ternary  or  quinary  arrangement.  The  stamens  are 
hypogynoiis,  the  anthers  innate.  The  ovary  is  com¬ 
monly  I-celled,  with  from  two  to  five  styles.  The  fruit 
is  a  1-celled  cajisule,  or  rarely  2-5-celhHl,  generally 
witli  central  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  natives  chiefly  of  temper¬ 
ate  ami  cohl  regions.  Wlien  found  in  the  tropics,  they 
are  generally  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of  mountains, 
often  reaching  the  limits  of  eternal  snow.  Lindley 
gives  59  genera  and  1,055  species.  They  possess  no  im¬ 
portant  properties.  Some  of  the  plants  have  showy 
flowers,  us  the  species  of  Dianthus,  SilenCy  and  Lychnis. 


From  jilants  of  tlie  first  of  these  genera  are  derived  all 
tin;  heaiitifnl  cultivated  varieties  of  the  sweet-william, 
]>iiik.  ami  carnation. 

C'aryatiile«,  Caryatf.s,  {ka-ri-at'i-dez,)  n.  pi.  (Arc/t.) 
A  term  u.‘^e<l  to  signify  the  figures 
wliich  are  sometimes  introduced 
to  snpptu’t  a  Cornice  instead  of 
columns.  According  to  the  myth¬ 
ical  account  giv«‘n  by  Vitru¬ 
vius,  tliey  were  so  called  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
people  t)f  Carya,  a  city  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  whicli  was  attacked  ami 
taken  by  the  confeilerate  Greeks 
for  joining  the  Peisiaiis,  tho 
men  being  kilh'daiid  the  women 
led  into  cajitivity.  When  tho 
figures  introduced  to  support  a 
cornice  are  male,  they  are  said 
to  be  l^rsians ;  this  is  i»nrely  a 
modern  name  foumled  upon  the 
tale  relate<I  to  Vitriivius,  and 
ailopted  by  tho  arcliitects  of  the 
Renaissance  jif'i  ioil, 
i’a ryo’enfr,  n.  [  From  Hr.  karuon, 
nut.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Hhizobulacew.  Tho  species 
are  largo  tre»*s,  natives  of  tho 
hottest  parts  of  South  America. 

(\  biityrosum  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  timber,  which  i.s  used  in 
shiphuilding  ami  for  other  pnr- 
po.ses.  The  scparatisl  portions 
of  the  fruit  I’onstitute  the  Souari 
or  Suwarrow'  nuts  of  commerce,  the  kernels  of  which 
are  delicious. 

Caryophyl'IiiH,  «.  {Bot.)  A  genn.s  of  plunt-s,  onler 
Myrtacew.  The  most  imi»ortant  species  is  <■  aromaticas, 
theClove-tree,  a  native  of  the  Molnci-as.  but  now  gr.»wii 
also  in  the  Isle  do  France.  India,  and  tlie  W.  Indies.  Tho 
cloves  of  commeree  are  the  nnexpamled  flower-binKs 
dried.  They  form  a  well-known  spice,  ami  are  nseil  in 
medicine  on  account  of  their  aromatic,  stininhuit,  and 
carminative  properties. 

Caryopliylla'<»eou«.  Caryoph^yllous,  a  {Bot.) 
Applietl  to  a  corolla  in  whicli  tliere  are  5  pidals  with 
long  narrow  tapering  claws,  as  in  many  of  the  caryo- 
phyllace(v. 

I'aryop'sis,  «.  (Bot.)  A  fruit  in  which  the  8ee<l  and 
pericarp  are  so  incorporated  as  to  be  iii.separahle,  and 
even  nmlistingnishable.  Tlie  grain  or  fruit  of  grasses, 
as  wlieat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  Ac.,  is  a  caryopsis. 
i’arya'ta,  n.  (Hr.  A-a77/ot/.s-,  a  kind  of  date.]  {B'<t.)  A 
genus  ot  trees,  order  Pahnacen-.  From  tho  sjiecies  C. 
urens,  sugar,  ov  jaggery,  is  ohtaimal  ami  its  jiiico,  when 
fermented,  forms  a  kind  of  to«ldy.  or  palm-wine. 

<’a'ry  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  pnst-<iffieo  of  McHenry  co. 
t'a'ry  villo,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-etliceof  Norfolk  co. 
i'a'ry  vill<*^  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Genesee  co. 
Ca'rysvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  pust-office  of  Champaign  co. 
<'ns'a4*aleii<ia.  a  town  <»f  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Molise,  17 
m.  N.K.  of  Caniiiobasso :  pop.  0,415. 

1’as'ady‘s  C’oriior.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 
C'a'sal,  a.  {(ham.)  Ridating  to  case. 

C'asalo.  {ka-sa'Iai,)  an  inland  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Alessandria,  on  the  Po,  37  in.  K.  by  N.  of  Turin.  This 
j)lacc  was  foriiieriy  coiisi«lered  one  of  the  strongest  for¬ 
tresses  in  Europ»*,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  mar¬ 
quises  of  Moniferrat.  Pop.  28,009. 
C’asal'-Mas's^iore,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Crenuma, 
on  the  Po,  21  m.  S.E.  of  Mantua.  Manuf.  Glass,  earth¬ 
enware,  leather,  Ac.  Pop.  16,054. 
Casar-PuHtorloiiyro,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  12  m.  S.E. 
of  Lodi.  Here  is  manufactured  tlie  best  quality  of  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese.  Pop  0,000. 

C'asaiiiaH'miina*  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari,  14  m. 

S.K.  of  Bari  City  ;  pop.  6,000. 

CsiMaiia'i'e,  a  river  of  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  rising 
in  tlie  mountains  of  Chita;  after  an  K.  course  of  180  m., 
it  falls  into  the  Meta  in  alauit  Lat.  5°  58'  N.  On  tliis 
river  is  a  small  town  of  same  name,  in  Lat.  5°  56'  N., 
Lon.  71°  50'  W. 

i’asaiio'va  <lo  Giovanm  Jacopo,  a  cele¬ 

brated  adventurer,®,  in  Venice,  1725.  He  studied  for 
tlie  Church,  but  having  been  expelled  for  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  from  a  seminary  of  priests,  he  travelled  to  Rmne, 
Naples,  Constantinople,  ami  wncceasively  visited  every 
European  capital  in  various  capacities.  He  was  at  once 
a  schoolmaster,  soldier,  musician,  chemist,  alchemist, 
writer,  and  p«iliticiaii :  and  displayed,  in  these  various 
callings,  a  great  amount  of  talent,  accompanied,  neces¬ 
sarily,  by  equal  cliicftnory.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Vi- 
enna,’aiHi  ultimately  died  there,  1803.  His  celebrated 
memoirs,  Mimoires  ccrits  par  Lui-mhne  (12  vols.,  Leip. 
1826-18.38),  contain  many  interesting  notices  of  the 
manners  of  his  times,  inlermixed  with  details  of  his 
personal  adventures. 

4’asar'ca,  n.  {Zobl.)  The  Tadornn  ndda,  a  species  of 
duck,  called  also  ruddy  goose,  found  in  Siberia. 

^'a'HRH*  SeeL\sC\SA8.  n  .  ^  , 

C'a'sas  <wran'<U*s.  [Sp.,  great  houses.]  A  town  of 
Mexico,  in  Chihuahua,  on  the  Ca.sas  Grandes,  or  San 
Miguel  River,  35  m.  S.  of  Llanos,  remarkable  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ruins,  apparently  relics  of  an  aboriginal  race. 
Pop.  4,000.  ^ 

Ca^blii.  or  Kashin,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Irak,  90 
m.  from  Teheran.  It  is  very  extensive,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  now’  in  ruins,  owing  to  its  frequent  subjec¬ 
tions  to  earthquakes.  Pp.  variously  estimated  from 
30  to  50,000. 

i’a-s'cabel,  n.  [Sp. casca5i7io, a  little  bell.]  {Gun.)  That 
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part  of  a  piece  of  ordnauce  whicli  lies  behind  the  base 
rin^. 

CuHcade,  (Aers-A'dd',)  fi.  [Fr. ;  It.  ca,cc'/f(i»  from 
to  fall;  Lat. codo, A  waterfall  in  which  the  water 
docs  not,  as  in  the  cataract,  fall  uninterruptedly  from 
a  great  height,  but  in  which  it  is  broken  at  several  parts 
during  its  fall,  or  it  is  a  water-fall  less  than  a  cataract. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  those  artificial  waterfalls  that 
are  met  with  in  jjleasure-grounds  and  public  parks. 

— r.  n  To  vomit;  to  spew.  (Vulgar.) 

Cais'catio,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubmjue  co.,  66  m. 
N.K.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  of  township,  1.2^9. 

in  a  ])o8t-village  and  township  of 

Kent  CO.  The  village  is  (ni  Thorn  Apple  Uiver,  11  m. 
8.K.  of  Gmiid  Rapids;  pop. 

— \  village  of  St.  Joseph's  co.,  14o  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Detroit. 

I’aneatlo,  in  a  i)ost-viIIage  and  township  of 

Olinslead  co.,  N.  of  Rochester;  pop.  812. 

Canvatlo,  in  Fennsiflvaniu,  a  tow  nship  of  Lycoming  co.; 
jwp.  695. 

t'asoailo,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Pittsylvania  co., 
16  in.  W.  of  Danville. 

Ca'ioatlo.  in  \Vi!icon.*!in,  a  flourishing  post-village  of 
Sheboygin  co.,  90  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

C’asoaile,  in  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  on  White 

Creek,  82  m.  N.W.  of  Portage  City. 

Ca^catle  City,  in  Trrriiory,  the  cap.  of 

^k.imaiiia  co.,  on  the  Columbia  River,  5U  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Fort  Vancouver. 

Caseatio  Raii;;:«»,  in  Oregon,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
tin*  W.  of  the  8tare.  running  in  general  nearly  N.  and  S. 
at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  200  in.  from  the  Pacific. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  in  .Vhiska,  is  the  highest  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  being  about  17,900  ft.  high. 

CuHCMnlos',  in  Washington  7>m7ory,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Skamania  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Columbia 
River,  60  m.  W.  of  Dallas  City,  Oregon  ;  j>op  about  300. 

('a^eatle  Valloy,  in  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

Cu'Hcalho.  {ka4(-kdI'yo.)  n.  [Pg.]  {Min.)  .\n  indurated 
soil  of  Brazil,  forming  the  matri.v  of  gold  and  of  diamond 
ill  tliat  country. 

C’ji'icariria.n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  cascara,  bark.]  See  Crotox. 

i'as  fa vel,  a  tow  n  of  Brazil,  <m  Ceara  River,  40  m.  S.W. 
til  the  port  of  Ceara  ;  p'>p.  ahont  10.000. 

CaH'fo,  in  .Maine.,^  post-tow  ii^ihip  of  Cumberland  co.,  on 
Cn»oked  Creek.  in.  W.S  W.  ot  Augusta;  pop.  998. 

i'a'ifa,  in  Michujun,  a  towiisliip  of  Allegan  co. ;  pop. 
l,2iH 

— .K  post-township  of  Saint  Clair  co  ,33  m.  X.E.  of  Detroit ; 
jtop.  1,991. 

<‘a%'eo,  in  »,  a  posi-tow  nship  of  Kewaunee  co., 

14  m  K.  of  the  tow n  of  Green  Bay ;  pop.  794. 

Casco  Bay«  in  Maint,  Cumberland  co.  It  liesbetween 
Cajie  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point,  and  contain.s  up- 
wanls  of  300  islands  extending  about  20  m.  E.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

C'a«e,  n.  [Fr.  eai$.se  ;  It.  enssa  ;  Sp.  cdxa  ;  Lnt.  copsa :  Gr. 
kain2}sa  —  kafisa.  from  the  root  cap  or  A'ap,  whence  Lat. 
capio.  to  hold.l  That  which  holds,  encloses,  or  contains ; 
a  covering:  a  box  ;  a  sheath ;  a  receptacle ;  as,  a  case  of 
in<truments;  a  cigar-casc,  Ac. 

—A  box  and  its  contents;  quantity  contained  in  a  box ;  as, 
a  case  of  mercliundise. 

—The  ."‘hell,  or  outer  part  of  a  building. 

*•  Tbe  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed.  ' — .Addison. 

(Pnnting.)  Tlie  receptacle  for  the  types,  from  which 
the  compositor  gathers  them  separately,  and  arranges 
them  in  lines  and  jmges.  They  are  usually  in  jiairs  :  one 
of  which  is  styled  the  upper-case,  and  is  diviiled  int«>  98 
boxes  or  recesses  of  equal  size,  in  which  are  depositetl 
the  capitals,  small  capitals,  accented  letters,  Ac.;  the 
other  is  called  the  /owcr-ca^c.  and  is  divided  into  54  boxes 
or  recesses  of  unequal  size,  containing  the  small  letters, 
figures,  spaces.  Ac.,  the  letters  most  in  use  having  the 
largest  boxe.s  assigned  to  them.  The  cases  are  two  feet 
nine  inches  long,  one  foot  four  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
and  an  inch  in  depth. 

— r.  a.  To  cover  with  a  case :  as,  to  case  a  window-frame 
with  glass. 

“As  broad  and  geo'ral  as  the  eating  air."  —  Shake. 

—To  put  in  a  case  or  box  ;  as,  to  case  g«Kids. 

“  If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  aJire. 

And  cose  thy  reputation  in  a  tent."  —  Shake. 

Case,  n.  [Fr.  cas ;  Lat.  casus,  from  ca//o.  to  fall.]  Tliat 
which  falls,  comes,  or  happens ;  an  event ;  tlie  particular 
state,  romlition,  or  circumstances  that  betiill  a  person, 
or  in  which  he  is  placed  :  predicament. 

— A  particular  instance  or  example,  iw  of  disease  ;  as,  it  is 
a  case  of  fever. 

(Law.)  A  c.ause  or  suit  in  court:  the  state  ol  facts 
juriilicHlly  considered;  a.s,  to  geeup  a  case. 

(Gram.)  That  modification  of  a  noun  which  designates 
the  relation  in  which  a  siibstaiico  is  conceived  to  exist 
in  regard  to  some  other  substance.  This  end  is  com¬ 
monly  attained  in  language  by  changes  in  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  nouns.  In  English  there  are  but  three  cases  : 
the  nominative,  the  genitive  or  posse.s.'nve,  an<l  the  accu¬ 
sative,  or  objeclive  CMe;  the  last  only  in  pronouns.  All 
other  varieties  of  relation  are  expressed  by  prejiositions 

Jn  good  case,  in  good  state  of  body,  health,  condition. 

“  The  priest  was  pretty  good  in  cate. 

Aud  shew'd  some  huinnr  iu  bis  f)icc."—Sfpi/t. 

Put  Oie  case,  suppose  a  certain  thing  or  event. 

In  case,  in  the  event  of;  if  it  should  happen  ;  expressing 
a  contingency:  as.  I'w  case  the  man  dies. 

“  In  case  they  should  have  an  III  day  in  the  field.  ’— Bacon. 

Action  on  the  case.  (Law.)  A  form  of  action  which 
lies  to  recover  damages  fur  injuries  for  whicli  the  more 
ancient  forms  ofwtion  will  rmt  lie.  —  fiuivier. 
in  Missouri,  u  po.st-«.iffice  of  laicelede  co. 
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’  Caso'-bajfs,  n.  pZ.  (Arch.)  The  joints  framed  between  a 
(  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring. —  Ogilvie. 

'  C'ase-liar<leii.  (case-hUr'dn,)  v.a.  To  hanlen  the  sur- 
'  face  of  iron  by  converting  it  into  steel.  —  See  Case- 

!  HARDENING. 

Cla^iO-liartleiiiii^.  n.  (Metall.)  Tlie  process  by  which 
a  surface  or  outer  coating  of  steel  is  given  to  iron  goods, 
such  as  grates,  fenders,  fire-arms  guii-luck.<.  keys,  tools, 
Ac.  It  renders  any  article  which  has  lieen  so  treat<‘d  far 
more  durable  than  it  otherw  ise  would  be,  and  sutlicieiitly 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  common  file.  It  al.-o  m  ike.s  it 
capable  of  receiving  a  higli  degree  of  polish.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  heating  the  piece  of  ironware  to  be  casi'-hardeneil 
in  contact  with  some  snhstaiice  containing  carbon  (such 
as  bone-dust,  yellow.prnssiate  of  potash,  Ac. 

Ca'seic,  a.  [From  Lat.  caseus.  cheese.]  Pertaining  to 
cheese,  or  to  the  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Ca'soisie  n.  (Chem.)  The  nitrogenous  principle  of  milk, 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  cnnl.  C,  in  the 
double  form,  apjiears  to  be  pn-.'^erved  in  solution  by  a 
small  quantity  of  alkali  coiitaiiUHl  in  tlie  milk.  In  the 
coagulated  form  it  is  readily  obtained  by  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  milk,  which  precijiilates  in  the 
form  of  a  curd.  The  curd  is  well  washed  and  dissolved 
in  carlKUiale  of  soda,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hour.s,  to  let  the  oil  rise  to  the  surface.  Thi.s  is 
skimmed  off  and  the  caseine  precipitated  hy  an  acid. 
Tlie  process  is  repeated  a  second  time,  and  the  coagulum 
is  digested  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried.  With  all 
these  precautions  the  C.  still  contains  some  saline  mat¬ 
ter,  wliich  cannot  be  removed.  It  is  also  obtained  liy 
coagulating  the  milk  w  ith  hydrochloric  acid.  The  cuni 
is  w';ished  with  dilute  hydrochloric*  acid,  and  finally 
with  pure  water;  a  glutinous  mass  Is  obtained,  which 
is  slowly  dissolved  hy  digestion  at  110°,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  solution  is  filtered,  coagulated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  coagulum  washed  with 
water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  ami  finally  dried.  Coagulated 
C.  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carhonal«'8.  C  also  unites  with  earthy  carlionab'S,  and 
forms  insoluble  compounds.  A  very  tenacious  lute  is 
made  by  mixing  i>oor  cheese  with  slaked  lime.  The 
most  remarkable  form  of  coagulation  is  that  jiroduced 
by  the  action  of  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach.  This  substance  is  calleil  ren¬ 
net,  and  consists  of  the  inner  inemhrano  of  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  calf,  salted  and  dried.  IV hen  a  solution 
of  rennet  is  mixed  with  milk,  a  dense  coagulum  is 
formed,  leaving  the  whey  behind,  as  a  thin,  clear,  straw- 
colored  liquid.  The  action  of  rennet  in  tliis  instance 
remains  unexplained.  (\  has  not  been  found  anywhere 
but  in  milk.  The  quantity  varies  according  to  the  period 
of  lactation  at  which  the  milk  is  examined.  Itsamount 
also  varies  with  different  animals,  us  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: — 


Human  female  . 31  to  35  parts  in  1,000. 

Cow  “  30  to  41  “  “ 

Dog  “  80  to  146  “  “ 

Ass  “  19  to  23  “  ‘‘ 


C'aHO-kiiife*  (kdse'nxfe.,)  n.  A  large  knife  for  the 
table;  —  so  iiameil  from  being  usually  kejit  in  a  case. 

n.  (I*riniing.)  A  cumporitor;  one  who 
works  at  the  case,  or  sets  type,  (r.) 

Case'iiiato,  n.  [Fr.  casemate;  Sp.  casamata — casa, 
house,  and  xnafa — matdr,  to  kill.]  {Pn-tif.)  A  bomb¬ 
proof,  arched  chamber,  usually  constructed  under  the 
ramparts.  It  serves  for  a  battery,  and  for  cover  of  tin? 
men  off  duty,  the  sick  and  w’oundtHi,  Ac. 

(Arc/i.)  A  hollow'  moulding,  whose  profile  isaquadnint 
of  a  circle;  principally  used  in  cornices.  Also  called 
cavetto. 

Case'inalecl,  a.  Furnished  with  a  casemate  ;  built  in 
the  form  of  a  casemate. 

C'aftcineiit,  (kaynirnt,)  n.  [It.  casamento,  from  L. 
Lat.  casamentum,  a  house,  a  building,  from  Lat.  cosa,  a 
cottage,  a  cabin.]  (Arch.)  A  casi*  or  frame  for  a  win- 

;  dow  ;  a  vertical  sash  hung  upon  hinges;  ahollow’  mould¬ 
ing.  (Same  as  Scotia,  7.  i> ) 

,  i'a.Ho'moiilo<l,  a.  Having  casements ;  furnished  with 

I  casements. 

C'a'soons*  a.  Resembling  cheese ;  cheesy, 

(’aseous  Oxvle.  See  Leucine. 

Ca^e'-racli,  A  wooden  frame  or  rack  wherein  to 
deposit  printer's  cases  when  not  in  u.se. 

<’a'»erii,  n.  [Fr.  caserne.^  (Po’tif.)  A  hut  erected  on 
the  ramparts,  or  between  the  ramparts  and  the  house.s 
of  fortified  towns,  serving  as  temporary  lodgings  for  the 
soldiers  on  duty:  a  barrack. 

Canor'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  cap.  of  the  jirov.  of  same 
name,  in  a  pleasant  plain.  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  It 
is  a  handsomely  built  place,  with  a  magnificent  palace, 
park,  and  gardens,  the  residence  of  the  former  kings  of 
Najiles.  P>p.  29.451. 

C'aso'-shot.  Canister-.siiot,  M,  (Gan.)  A  number  of 
musket-balls  encloseil  in  a  metabcase  or  cylinder,  which 
bursts  immediati'ly  after  leiiving  the  muzzle  of  tin*  gun, 
and  the  bullets  radiate  outwards,  or  scatter  in  all  «Urec- 
tions,  like  the  pellets  in  a  charge  of  shot  fired  from  a 
fowling-piece.  It  is  very  destructive  to  a  laxly  of  men 
at  250  or  300  3'ards  distance.  Case-shot  are  made  tosiiit 
guns  of  different  calibre.  Those  chiefly  U8*‘d  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  are  called  “Shrapnel  shells,*’  as  thej' were  in¬ 
vented  hy  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Shrapnel.  The  case 
is  spherical  in  form,  like  a  shot  or  shell,  and  is  filled 
with  bullets  and  powder.  It  explodes  h^'  means  of  a 
fuse,  which  igniti's  when  the  shell  is  fired,  and  is  so 
regulated  that  tlie  case  may  burst  jmst  before  reaching 
the  body  of  men  against  which  it  is  directed. 

n.  [Lat..  cheese.]  SameasC^SEiNK,  7.  r. 

C’HHe'vilW*.  in  Michitjan,  n  post-village  of  Huron  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  Bigeou  Itiver;  pnp.'.iHl. 
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Ca'^c'vlllo*  in  yew  York,  a  village  of  Ulster  co.,  76  ni 

i  S.S.W  .  of  Albaii}'. 

I  CtiMe'-uoriii,  n.  A  grub  that  makes  itself  a  case:  a 

i  caddice.  —  Fh-yrr. 

in  Georgia,  a  township  of  D<*  Kalb  co. 

i’a'!S<‘y,  in  Illinois,  u  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  100  ni.  E. 
of  Springfield. 

in  Kentucky,  a  S.  central  county;  area,  350  sq. 

I  111.  It  is  traversed  by  Green  River,  and  the  Bolling 
Fork  of  Salt  River:  its  surface  is  liigh  and  broken. 
Cap.  Lilx'i  ty.  Pttp.  8,884. 

l'asi<»y  C'rooU,  in  Kentucky,  a  jiosf-office  of  Atlair  co. 

C'a'sey  in  Illinois,  a, post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 

about  10  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

C’aseyville,  in  Kentucky,  n  jiost-village  of  Union  co., 
on  tlie  Ohio  Kiver,  2*20  in.  VV.  by  S.  of  Kranklurd. 

Canoyvillo,  in  Mississipiti.a  post-office  of  Copiah  co. 

Casts,  n.  (It.  ra/we,  a  money-chest;  from  Lat.  capsa, 
a  repositiuy  ;  Gr  a  box,  chest,  case.]  Originally, 

money  k(  pt  in  a  case  or  coffer. 

(Co/a.)  Ct'in  ;  specie;  ready  money.  Bills,  draffs,  bonds, 
aud  all  imniedialely  negotiable  ])aper  in  an  individual's 
p(»s8ession,  maj’  also  he  considered  cash. 

— A  coppercoin  current  in  China,  being  theone-thoiisandth 
part  of  a  tael,  or  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  American. 

Cnslt,  V.  a.  To  turn  into  money  ;  to  exchange  for  money  ; 
to  jiaj*  money  for;  as,  to  cash  a  check. 

Cash'  -aooouiit,  n.  i Book-keeping.)  An  account 
strictly  limited  to  cash  transactions,  us  all  receipts  and 
disbursements. 

(Banking.)  An  account  of  cash  advances  made  bj'  a 
banker  to  an  individual,  or  firm,  and  for  which  he  holds 
personal  or  collateral  security. 

Ca.Hli'au*  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak.  95  m.  N.  hy  W.  of 
Ispahan  ;  Lat.  33°  55'  N.,  Lon.  61°  17'  E.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  thriving  towns  of  the  empire,  and  is  indebted 
for  its  pro^perit3’  to  its  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
caipids.  and  ci'pper  wares.  Estimated  j.iop.  30,000. 

CaMli'-book.  n.  (Can.)  A  book  in  which  are  registered 
the  particulars  of  all  cash  transactions  incidental  to  busi¬ 
ness;  receipts  of  money  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  or  debit 
side,  under  the  head  of  Oish.  while  disbiirserneiils,  or 
money’s  expended,  are  placed  oi)posile  on  the  Vr.  or 
credit  side,  and  headed  Cmira. 

Casli'-crortil,  ti.  (Con.)  Tlie  privilege  of  drawiiigad- 
vaiicesof  money  from  u  bank,  upon  approved  security. 
See  Ca«H-ACCOUNT. 

ChmIi  C’reek,  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

CaMliel.  in  Ireland,  a  city  and  borougli  of  Tipperary  co., 
49  111.  N.N.E.  of  Cork.  On  the  rock  of  Casliel,  which 
rises  boldly  from  a  fertile  plain,  stand  the  most  inten-st- 
ing  assemblage  of  ruins  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  round 
tower,  a  chapel  of  Saxon  and  Norman  archileetui  e,  the 
ancient  cathedral,  a  castellated  palace,  once  the  resi- 
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(From  a  sketch  on  the  spot  by  J.  S.  Front.) 

dence  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  and  tlie  ruins  of  an 
abbeJ^  all  within  an  enclosed  area.  Poji.  5,000. 
in  Irrdand,  a  parish  of  co.  I..i>n^ord. 

C’aslicr*s  Valley,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-ofiice  of 
Macon  co. 

C’a**liew*  (ka-shof/^  n.  (Bot.)  See  Anac^rdium. 

<’a%li's:ar,  or  Iia!i»li'^ar.  a  walled  city  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  or  Tartary.  of  whicli  it  was  foniierly  the 
cap.,  and  the  farthe.st  IV.  jilace  of  note  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  140  m.  N.IV.  of  Varkund.  and  2,250  Vi.  by  8.  of 
I*ekin.  Lat.  39°  28'  N..  Lon.  78°  55'  E.  ibp.abt.  16,000. 

i'asili'io.  in  N.  f^roHna.  a  small  river,  flowing  in  a  S.E. 
direction  throuLdi  Bertie  co.,  and  entering  Roanoke 
River  10  m.  from  it.s  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops 
to  IVindsor. 

Canliior.  (kash'er,)  n.  [Fr.  cai.«f5t^r.]  One  who  hns 
charge  of  money;  one  who  superintends  the  hooks, 
payments,  and  receipts  of  a  bank,  trading  concern,  or 
mone^'cd  business  :  a  cash-keeper. 

Casli'ier,  v.  a.  [Fr.  cas.ser,  to  break,  to  annul ;  It.  cas- 
sare.  to  cancel,  to  annul:  from  Lat.  cassus.  empty,  d(*- 
prived  of.l  To  deprive  of  office;  to  dismiss  from  a  post 
or  office  by  a  cancelnnuit  of  commission;  as.  to  cashier 
an  army  officer.  —  To  liiscard ;  to  reject;  as,  to  cashier 
an  argument.  —  Locke. 

Casliier'oP.  n.  One  who  reject.s  or  dismisses. 

Cash'-koepor,  n.  Same  as  Cashier,  7.  r. 

Casli'iiioro,  <anc.  ('asj)ira,)  a  prov.  of  N.  Hindostnn, 
dominions  of  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjauh.  consisting 
of  the  upper  vallej’  of  the  Ihyliim,  chiefly'  between  IaiL 
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330  no'  and  3;o  30'  and  Lon,  73°  an.l  76°  E.,  having 
N-E.  the  central  chain  df  the  llinialayaa,  or  Iliinluo 
Coo.sh,  wliirh  tieparatfs  it  from  Thihet,  and  on  all  other 
sides  hy  seetmilary  ran^oM  heloiiiring  to  tliat  chain,  di¬ 
viding  it  Irom  the  rest  of  llunjeet  >ingirs  ten ilories. 
Shape,  aoiuewliat  oval:  length,  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E..  aht. 
80  in. :  breadth,  50  to  (>0.  The  Iliniaiaya  chain  has  here 
an  elevation  of  from  1S,0(KJ  to  lU.nou  feet ;  the  /Vr  J*an- 
jit/il,  belonging  to  the  opposite  cliaiii,  is  16,0ii0  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  \.L  passes  into  tl»e  neigh¬ 
boring  countries,  viz.,  8  to  the  I’unjauli,  1  to  the  U 
and  3  to  Thibet ;  some  of  these  are  open  the  whole  year, 
and  two  art*  lo,0(X)  feet  above  the  sea.  C.  is  copiously 
watered  by  streams  and  mountain  torrents,  and  maii> 
lakes  are  spread  over  its  surface. —  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  gypsum,  limestone,  granite,  and  slate  are  the  chief 
mineral  dep«)sit.s.  —  ClunatH.  Generally  healtliy.  —  JJoL, 
<£>:.  Euro[iraa  plants  in  a  wild  state  are  common ;  ros«-s, 
irides,  and  lotus-flowors  are  met  with  in  pmlusion.  Tlie 
valley  of  C.  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  long  been  re¬ 
nowned  in' song  ami  story.  Wlieat,  bai  l<*y,  rice,  and 
satl'ron  are  cultivated,  and  the  frtiits  of  the  temperate 
zone  liouri-^li  abundantly.  The  wine  of  C.  resembles 
Madeira.  Farm  husl»andry  is  very  rude  and  im  omplete 
in  its  «ietail8.  — Co/a.  Tlie  principal  wealth  of  this  region 
is  derived  from  its  shawl  manufacture.  They  are  made 
of  the  inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  goat,  Cuprahircun.  (see 
Fig.  12J,)  reared  on  the  cobl,  dry  table  land  of  Thibet, 
from  14.(H)0  to  feet  abc<ve  sea-level.  Tlie  great 

mart  for  the  shawl  wool  is  Kdglnd,  about  20  days*  jour¬ 
ney  N.  of  Ciushmere,  whither  it  is  conveyed  on  tlio  ba'  ks 
of  mountain-sheep.  Under  tlie  rule  of  tlie  Moguls  there 
is  said  to  have  been  in  C.  40,000  shawl-looiiis.  while  in 
1860  tliere  were  no  more  than  3,000;  (see  Avoora.)  The 
chief  manufactures,  next  to  sliawls,  are  writing-paper, 
lacqiiereil  ware.  cpth*ry,  ami  sugar.  C.  is  diviiled  into  36 
pnujunnahs.  ami  contains  10  towns  ami  2.200  villages. 
The  principal  of  tlie  former  are  Cashmere,  the  cap.,  ami 
Islamabad.  The  Cashmerians  are  a  stout,  well-formed 
petj])leof  Hindoo  stiM'k,  although  .Moiiammedans.  Their 
complexions  are  brunette,  and  the  women  very  liaml- 
some.  The  people  are  brave,  active,  and  industrious, 
ami  fond  of  music,  literature,  ami  art:  but  saiil  to  be 
false,  avariciims,  ami  cunning.  Tiieir  language  is  a  dia¬ 
lect  of  Sanskrit,  but  their  songs  are  in  Fei-sian.  Imle- 
pendent  of  its  celebrity  for  romantic  beauty,  C.  has 
always  been  reganled  as  a  holy  land  throughout  India, 
and  as  sm  li  lias  been  continually  resorteilto  by  pilgrims. 
Nearly  all  the  remaining  temples  appear  to  be  of  Ihid- 
dhic  origin,  like  these  of  Ellora.  Abul  Fa/.el  enumer¬ 
ates  150  Ilimlno  kings,  wlio  reigned  in  C.  jirevioiisly  to 
the  year  742  of  the  llegira,  subseiiuenlly  to  wliich  the 
Muhainmetlans  and  Tartars  successively  liad  possession 
of  it.  In  15S6  it  was  comjuered  by  Akliar,  and  Ahineil 
Shah  afterwards  annexed  it  toCabul.  In  1809  tife  gov¬ 
ernor  asserted  his  imleiiendence.  Since  1819  (\  has  ht*- 
longed  to  Kuiijeet  Singh,  .Maharajah  of  the  Punjaub. — 
Estim.iteil  at  700,000. 

C.AS  /.MERE,  or  Seri\.\oiiur,  the  cap.  of  tlie  above  j»rov.,  on 
the  lliyluui,  6,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Lat.  33°  23'  N., 
Lon.  7P47'E.  It  is  a  narrow,  ill-built,  dirty  place, 
with  no  buildings  worthy  of  remark.  The  lake  of  f’., 
liowever,  that  adjoins  tlie  city,  is  renowned  for  its  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty,  ibp.  estimated  at  55,000. 

i'UHii'oo,  n.  Same  a.s  Catlchu,  7.  v. 

I'uhIi  Ki  vi‘r,  in  lilitioig,  tlow.s  through  tlie  S.  extremity 
of  the  State,  and  enters  the  Ohio  near  its  mouth. 

i'anll'towil*  in  l*entiitplvanta,  a  post-village  of  Adams 
CO.,  9  m.  W.N'.M'.  of  Gettysburg. 

C'asili'um.  (Anc.  A  city  of  Campania,  on  the 

ViiUunius,  Opposite  Capua.  It  Wius  in  tliis  vicinity  tlnit 
Hannibal  was  enclosisl  by  Fabins  in  an  upland  valley, 
wlience  the  Carthaginian  general  escaped  l/y  driving 
before  him,  up  tlie  hill-sides,  oxen  with  blazing  fagots 
fixed  to  their  horns,  about  217  B.  c. 

Casiiiiir  I.,  (/.a^'i-/a/*/’r,)  king  of  INdaml,  surnamed  the 
succeeded  his  father,  Miecij'las,  in  10  14.  D.  IU5S. 

Casimir  II.,  surnamed  the  Just,  younger  sou  of  Uoleslaus 
III.,  B.  1117.  The  crown  was  coiifened  on  him  in  1177, 
when  his  brother  Miecislas  was  ileposed. 

Casimir  III.,  the  Greats  b.  1309,  succeeded  Ladislaus  in 
1333.  He  defeateti  .loliri,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  con¬ 
quered  a  part  of  Kiissia.  He  united  to  liis  warlike  quali¬ 
ties  the  powers  of  a  great  king;  maintained  peace, 
founded  several  churches  and  liosj/ital.s,  and  built  nu¬ 
merous  fortresse.s.  Ho  is  said,  Imwever,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  strong  passions,  in  which  lie  frequently  indulged 
to  excess.  1>.  1370. —  In  his  reign,  privileges  were  hi*- 
stowed  on  the  Jews,  which  tiiey  have  ever  since  continued 
to  enjoy:  these  were  granted  at  the  request  of  a  Jewess, 
named  Esther,  one  of  his  favorites. 

Casimir  IV.,  graml-duko  of  Lithuania,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Poland,  1415,  and  d.  1492. 

Casimir  V.,  John,  son  of  .Sigismund  III.,  n.  1609,  sucOoeiled 
Ladislaus  VII.  The  cares  of  government,  and  tlie  loss 
of  his  wife  in  16o7.  induced  him  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  retire  to  France,  where  he  d.  in  1672. 

C'-as'iii;;*  n.  Act  of  putting  in  a  case. 

{BuiiUiwj.)  Act  or  Operation  of  ])lastering  the  timber 
Work  of  a  house  all  over  on  the  outside  with  mortar, 
and  then  striking  it  while  wet  l»y  a  luler  with  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  trowel,  or  tlie  like  instrument,  to  make  it  re¬ 
semble  the  joints  of  freestone. 

—An  outside  covering;  a  case. 

(A-a-sc'm/,)  n.  [It.  casino,  from  casa,  a  honsi*.] 
Origiually.a  small  house;  afterwanls,  a  idesi-^iire-houso 
ill  a  garden.  —  A  public  place  of  ainusement,  where 
music  and  dancing  are  curried  on ;  the  term  is  also,  some¬ 
times,  applied  to  a  the^itre. 

{Games.)  See  CasSIN’O. 

CtiiBiiio.  See  MoN'i  e-Casino. 
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rn<4k.  n.  [Fr.  casque;  Sp.  ciUco;  Gaol.  ca5,  a  case.] 
A  close,  hollow  wooden  vessel  lor  containing  liquois. 
See  Barrel;  Butt;  1Iuo.shead;  Pipe;  Puncheon;  Kil- 
DKI5K1N,  &c. 

— The  quantity  wliich  a  cask  contains;  as.  a  cask  of  ale. 

— r.  a.  To  put  into  a  cask;  as,  to  ca.s'A-  vinegar. 

i'siMkaicL  in  G/im,  a  post-ollice  of  Putnam  cu. 

(AasA'fiL)  n.  [Dim.  of  crt«/* ;  Fr,  cassette.]  Liter¬ 
ally,  a  little  cask.  A  small  chest  or  bu.x  for  the  keeping 
of  jewels  umi  other  valuables. 

(iVa//f.)  See  Gasket. 

— V.  a.  To  place  or  keep  in  a  casket. 

“  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casktud  my  treasures  ’  —Shaka. 

<*asUelH,  ('B'Bto.)  a  group  of  rocks  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  7  HI.  from  .\lderney.  They  have  often  been  tatal  to 
vessels,  and,  ill  1119,  Ibince  VVilliam,  son  of  Henry  I., 
and  his  suite,  perislu'd  here.  In  1741.  the  rtcf'.ryship 
(*f  war.  of  110  guns,  also  was  shipwrecked  upon  them. 
On  tlm  higliest  there  is  a  light-house  in  Lat.  49°  46'  N., 
Lon.  2°  22'  W. 

<'aMiia'via,  in  Michiqan,  a  P.  0  of  Muskegon  co. 

a  town  of  S.  Italy,  17  m.  S.  of  Ciiieti ;  pap.  6,830. 

CaM»'ria,u  town  of  S.  Italy,  5  m.  N.N.E.  of  Naples: 
9,.S46. 

C'asi’po.  a  town  of  Spain,  jirov.  Saragossa,  near  the  con¬ 
tinence  of  the  Guadaloupe  with  the  EI»ro,  58  m.  8.E.  of 
S.iragossa;  pop.  10,351 

I’ai^'per,  Joii\n\  Lunw’io.an  eminentGerman  i)hysician 
ami  Profes.sor  of  Medical  Jiirisjirudence,  B.  1796.  lie 
graduati'd  at  Halle  as  m.  n..  and  in  1825  became  adjunct 
professor  at  Berlin  University,  and  in  1S;>9  full  profes¬ 
sor.  His  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine  attracted  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  Germany.  D.  1864.  Of  his  writings,  the 
most  noted  are;  Charnkteristik  tier  from.  Medicin;  Die 
ycrleUuinjni  des  Kuckejimarks  in  Hinsichi  auf  iUr 
LethalitiUsverhaltniss  ;  Beitrdge  der  Medic.  Btatistik  und 
Staaisarzne.ikunde,  &c.  &c. 

Cais'piaBi  Sea,  (uuc.  Mare  ITprcanum.)  a  great  salt 
lake  td'  \V.  Asia,  between  36° 35' and  47°  25'  N.  but., ami 
46°  15'  and  55°  10'  E.  Lon.  It  is  wludly  eiiclo.sed,  having 
no  (Hitlet  whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  by 
Tartary,  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the  IIih- 
sian  gi/vts.  »>f  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan.  Its  great«*8t 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  m.;  average  breadth,  20L). 
Area.  About  120,000  sq.  m.  'I'he  waters  of  this  iiilaml 
sea  are  less  salt  than  those  of  the  ocean.  The  water  lias 
a  bitter  taste  n.scribed  by  some  to  thegreat  ([uaiitities  of 
naphth.i  with  W’liich  the surroumUiig. soil  abounds,  hut  by 
others  to  tlie  pre*fience  of  Glautier  salts,  among  the  sub- 
stances  hebi  in  8«)lulion.  Tlie  fish  are  principally  salmon, 
sturgeons,  and  sterU  ts;  a  kind  of  herring  is  also  louml. 
ami  there  are  jiorpoi.Hes  and  seals.  The  t\  S.  has  no  tides, 
but  its  navigation  is  dangerous  becuuseof  violent  storms, 
especially  from  the  18  E,  by  which  its  waters  are  some¬ 
times  dinveii  for  many  miles  over  the  adjacent  plains. 
The  deptli  near  the  S.  end  is  about  600  ft. :  ami  in  some 
j/laces  near  the  centre  it  attains  a  depth  of  nearly  3,000 
feet ;  but  near  tlie  coast  it  is  very  shallow,  seldom  reach¬ 
ing  a  deiith  of  more  tlian  3  ft.  at  100  yards  from  the  shore, 
und  in  many  places  adepth  of  12  feet  is  not  reaclieil  with¬ 
in  several  miles  of  llio  beach.  On  the  N.E.  and  E  it  is 
e.specially  shallow.  It  receives  tlie  waters  of  a  number 
of  large  rivers,  of  whicli  tlie  greatest  is  tlio  ^  olga.  Tliu 
Ural,  the  Tereh,  ami  tlie  Kuralso  fall  into  it.  '1  lie  trade 
of  the  sea  is  entirely  in  the  liands  of  Uussia,  who  has 
steamers  upon  it.  Tlie  C' .S'.,  K'ospiii  Odias.^a  (IleroJ 
Clio,  20.*1),  is  the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  de¬ 
rived  friiin  the  (’uspii,  a  people  who  inliabited  its  banks ; 
as  the  more  modern  term  Hyrcanian  8ea,  Odlassa 
^  Yrkania  (Strabo,  xi.  507),  was  similarly  derived  from 
the  more  imp«)rtant  Hyrcanii,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
great  Persian  family.  At  tlie  present  day  it  is  called 
Mtire  Gnulenskni,  by  the  Russians;  Kulsum,  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  liahr  Kurzum,  by  the  Arabs;  Kulzum  DenghiSy 
by  the  Turks;  and  Akdinghis,  by  the  Tartars. 

I'aHBUie,  CJiJsk,  (A-ajiA*.)  [Fr.  casz/Me.  See  Cask.]  (Mil.) 
A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  head ;  a  helmet ;  a 
morion. 

Csiss,  Lewis,  an  .American  statesman,  b.  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  1782.  He  was  educated  for  tlie  law,  hut 
quitting  that  profession,  lie  entered  the  army  in  1812, 
and  rose  rapidly  to  tlie  rank  of  general,  though  his 
merit  was  not  very  conspicuous.  In  tlie  war  between 
England  and  the  U.  States,  in  1812,  he  made  an  incur¬ 
sion  into  Camilla,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  M'hen  peace 
was  concluded,  ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Michigan, 
and  organized  that  vast  territory,  making  treaties  with 
the  Indian  tribe.>,  by  wliich  tliree  millions  of  acres  were 
added  to  the  t^tate.  Under  the  presidency  of  G(>n.  Jack- 
son,  in  1831,  lie  was  secretary  of  war,  and  four  years 
afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Paris  ns  envoy-extraordinary. 
Here  he  reniaim*d  seven  years,  and  wliile  engaged  in 
this  mission,  published  his  I'iew.s  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Limitatinn  of  the  Northern  Prontiers  of  the  Unions  and 
protesti'd  against  the  ailhesioii  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  doo 
trine  of  the  “  right  of  visit.”  The  treaty  concludeil  in 
1842,  between  England  and  the  U.  States,  not  meeting 
liis  approval,  lie  resigned,  and  returned  to  America.  In 
the  senate  he  votc/1  ibr  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  and  in 
1857  w.as  made  s»*cretHry  of  state  under  President  Bu- 
chanaii.  I>.  1866. 

ill  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  118  in. 
N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

CasH,  (now  Kartow.)  in  Georqia,  a  N.W.  county ;  nm/, 
714  sq.m.,  drained  by  the  Etowah  River,  a  branch  of 
the  Coosa.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  and  tfie  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Min. 
Gold,  copjier,  iron,  lead,  titaiiinm,  and  plumbago.  Cap. 
Cassville.  Pi>p.  16,566. 

Cass,  in  JndUma,  a  S.  central  county;  ami,  420  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivenj.  Desc.  The 
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surface  is  mostly  level;  tlic  S.  portion  is  heavily  tim- 
lM‘red.  and  the  N.  consists  chiefiy  of  prairies.  Cap.  Lo- 
g.iiisiiort.  /bp,  24,193. 

— A  townsliip  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.Yld. 

— A  townsliip  of  Greene  co. ;  pop,  Hl9. 

— A  township  of  La  Porte  co. ;  pop.  1,214. 

— A  townsliip  (»f  Oiiio  co. ;  ptq).  772, 

— A  township  of  Ihilaski  co. ;  jiop.  460. 

— A  townsliij)  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  1,488. 

— A  township  of  M'liite  co.;  pop.  451. 
i'asiS,  in  Illinois^  a  W.  central  co.,  bounded  N.W.  liy 
a  stream  called  Illinois,  und  N.  by  Sangamon  River. 
Ar/ia,  350  .sq.  m.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  highly  Icr- 
tile;  cap.  Bcurdstuwn;  pirp.  11,680. 

— A  post-ofiice  of  Du  Pago  co. 

— .V  townsliip  of  Fulton  co  ;  pop.  1,283. 

C’aH!^.  ill  lotva,  a  S.  W.  county;  urea,  576  sq.  ni.  The 
Nislinabatuna  River,  an  afiliient  of  tlie  Missouri,  fiows 
S.W’.  through  this  co.  Cup.  Lewis.  Pop.  6,464. 

— A  township  «)f  Boone  co.;  895. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  p(q>.  1,200. 

— A  townshi))  of  ('edar  co.;  ptq).  591. 

— A  townsliip  of  Clayton  co. ;  1,272. 

— A  township  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop.  1,754. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  433. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  217. 

— A  township  of  Wapello  co.;  qxip.  859. 

in  Michigan,  Si  S.W.  county,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  528  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  !»y  Dowagiac  and 
Christiana  rivers,  and  the  St.  Joseph’s  River  toiiclies 
the  S.E.  corner  of  tlie  county.  The  surface  is  undulat¬ 
ing;  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Cassopolis. 
ibp.  21,094. 

— A  post-office  of  Hillsdale  co. 

C’asw,  in  Minne.sota,&  N.  central  co;  a rz-a,  5,000  sq.m. 
Hirers.  The  .Mississippi  rises  near  its  N.W.  border,  and 
forms  its  boundary  on  tlie  N.  and  E.  It  is  drained  by 
Sauk,  Crow  M  ing,  and  Long  Prairie  rivers,  and  sprin¬ 
kled  over  witli  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Leech 
Lake,  in  tlie  northern  part.  Cap.  Chippewa.  l*op.  .380. 
CasH,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  county,  bonh  ring  on  the  State 
of  Kaiisxs;  area,  750  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  l»y  the 
middle  fork  of  Grand  River,  and  by  Big  Creek.  —  Desc. 
Tlio  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  with  j/rairics  and 
groves,  and  tlie  soil  is  general  I  v  good.  ('ap.  Uarrisoii- 
ville.  /bp.  19,296. 

CasiH,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  county,  area,  570  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded,  partly,  on  the  N.  by  Platte  River,  on  tlie  E.  by 
the  Missouri  River;  and  is  drained  by  tlie  Saline,  Weep¬ 
ing  Water,  and  otlier  creeks.  Tlie  soil  is  calcareous  and 
fertile.  Cap.  Plattsinouth.  Pop.  8,151. 

Ca«N.  in  Ohitf,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  90  m.  N.  by 
W.  t*f  Columbus.  J’np.  769. 

— .\  townsliip  of  Ricblaml  co. ;  pop.  1,274. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co.;  pop.  851. 

<*aNM.  in  Penna.,  a  of  lluntingdou  co. ;  pop.  509. 

— A  township  of  Siluiylkill  co.;  poj*.  4,’-'61.. 

— A  post-village  of  Venango  co.,  175  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ilurris- 
Imrg. 

Ca»i^.  (now  I>avis,)  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co..  h.  on  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas;  area.  1,224  sq  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  Big  Cypress  Bayou  and  Soda  Lake,  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River.  'I'he  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  and  the  bottoms  are  swampy  and 
mostly  niicultivuted,  while  the  uplands  have  a  deep,  red 
soil.  Cap.  Jefferson.  }*op.  about  12,000. 

Cas'»iada,  ??.  (Dot.)  Fee  Cassava. 

Cai^  HaUa'sfa.  in  JWic  lV/rA\  a  lake  in  Cliatauqua  co.,  12 
m.  N.E.  of  Mayville:  length  4  miles. 

—A  post-village  on  the  E.  side  of  the  above  lake,  50  ni.  S. 
S  W.  of  Buffalo. 

C'asi^ail'dra*  according  to  Homeric  legend,  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Slie  was  passionately  loved 
by  Apollo,  who  promi.'<ed  to  grant  her  whatever  she 
inight  require,  if  slie  would  look  witli  favor  on  his  suit. 
Fhe  demanded  the  power  (*f  propliecy.  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  received  it,  refused  to  perform  her  ixomise.  and 
slighted  Apolb).  The  god,  thus  disappointed,  wetted 
lier  lips  witli  his  tongue,  and  tlius  iu>  heliel  was  ever 
placed  in  her  predictions.  She  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  entraiiceintoTroy  of  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks, 
but  >vu8  unsuccessful,  and  M'lien  that  city  was  taken,  she 
suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  Ajax  Oileus.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoils  of  Tri»y,  she  fell  to  the  share  of 
Agamemnon,  wIhj  carried  her  to  Greece.  Flie  repeatedly 
foretold  to  liim  the  calamities  that  awaiti-d  his  return  ; 
but  be  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was  assassinated  by 
his  wife  Clylemnestra.  Cassamlra  shared  Ids  fate,  after 
seeing  all  her  ijn/pliecies  hut  too  truly  fulfilled, 
i’a^i^^aii'dra^agulf  and  peiiinsulaof  European  Turkey, 
in  Roiimelia;  length  of  gulf,  30  111.;  average  breadth,  10. 
Tlie  peninsula  is  in  Lat.  40°  N.,  Lon.  2.i°  30'  E. 
i’asNan'dra,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  \V  alker  co. 
<*a^Haiii'<lor,  the  sou  of  Antipater,  took  pos.session  of 
tlie  kingly  power  in  Macedonia  on  tlie  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  lie  canned  the  death  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexamler  the  Great,  and  also  of  his  son,  the  younger 
Alexander.  Joining  his  fon-es  to  those  of  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lvsimachus,  he  defeated  Antigoiius  at  the 
battle  of  lpsus,‘301  B.C.,  tlie  latter  monarch  fulling  on 
the  field,  und  the  four  compiorors  dividing  between 
them  Alexainler's  empire  into  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  Egyi/t,  and  Syria. 

C'siSMat'iio,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Cosenza,?  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Castroviilari,  and  10  from  the  Gulf  of  Tareutum. — 
Manf.  LeatlHT,  linen,  silk,  macaroni.  P>p.  8,937.— 
'Vhofe  are  several  other  places  of  this  name  in  S.  and  N. 
Italv,  none  of  them  with  a  p<qi.  above  3,U(J0. 

«.  'Ihe  inspissated  juice  of  the  Cassava, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  M'est  Indian  dish  callwl 
pepper-pot. 
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n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  making  null  or  void. 
fhurt  n/  Ckiysation.  {French  Law.)  The  highest  jtidiciul 
tribunal  in  France;  so  t«*rmed  from  po&s-essing  the  power 
to  qujtsh  (cass^r)  the  decrees  of  inlerii>r  courts.  It  is  a 
court  of  appeal  in  criminal  as  well  us  civil  cases.  The  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Cassation  wits  first  introduced,  a.s  a  court  wholly 
indepemlent  of  the  king  and  his  council,  in  1790.  This 
c-  urt  is  under  a  i)re<ident ;  hut  the  ininl.-'ter  of  justice,  as 
keeper  of  thesi.‘n\s{(/ar<ledfS  sccuwx),  has  the  right  "f  pre¬ 
siding  in  cases  where  it  sits  on  appeiil  from  the  Cours 
Imperia’cs  '^he  3 st'Ctions  are:  1.  Dry  J^equrtey^  wliicli  de- ! 
cities  on  the  admissibility  of  petitions  of  appeal  in  civil ' 
cases.  '2.  De  Cassation  Civile;  3.  De  Cassation  CrimineUe. 
The  decision  of  the  Coir  t  of  Cassation  has  the  etfect  ot  j 
sending  hack  t)»e  case  to  the  inferior  courts.  If,  after  a  I 
decisitin  has  been  reversttd,  a  secoml  court  decides  the 
same  case  in  the  .same  way,  and  an  appeal  being  entered 
again,  if  the  Court  of  Cassation  repeats  its  reversal  hy  all 
the  three  sections,  such  jinlgment  is  final.  The  inferior 
judges  of  tlie  three  swtions  of  the  Court  <»f  Cas.salion  are 
styled  counsellors.  The  whole  court,  when  preside<l  over 
by  the  minister  of  justice,  posse.sses  powers  not  specially 
pniviiled  for  by  law;  as  in  censuring  or  su>pending 
judges,  <fcc.  This  court  lias  been  of  gn*at  benefit  to 
France,  maintaining  a  unity  in  the  legi^lation.  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  people  from  arbitrary  proceedings  or  inis- 
judgments  in  the  other  lanirts.  In  all  the  clianges  of 
government  ami  administration,  this  court  lias  always 
preserved  a  high  character  for  strict  impartiality. 

Cas'«»ava.  n.  See  .Mamhot. 

Cassay',  Kxtmek',  or  Minnepoor,  a  country  of  Imlia 
beyond  tlie  Ganges,  between  hat.  *24®  and  *26®  N.,  and 
Lon.  93®  and  95®  fc). ;  having  N.  Assam  ami  the  Burnian 
empire,  S.  a  hill  country  inhabited  by  independent 
Kliyens,  and  U*.  Cachar.  Area^  about  7,000  sq.  m.  C. 
consists  of  a  central  fertile  valley,  of  comparatively 
small  e.vtent,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  and  watered  by  the  Minnepoor. 
Eril,  and  Tliobal  rivers.  Frml.  Iron,  tobivcc**,  ginger, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  ami  the  finest  pine-apples  in  the 
world.  Mannf.  Cotton,  muslins,  silk**,  and  iron-ware^. 
This  terrib>ry  belonged  to  the  Burmese  from  1774  to 
1824.  In  1820  it  became  independent,  and  in  1836  was 
ceded  to  the  British.  7b;j.  estimateil  at  30,000. 

Cass  in  Michigan^  a  post-offi<‘e of  Saginawco. 

Cas'sel.  (anc.  (UsteJlum  Cutt'irum,)  a  walled  city  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Pmssi.-i.  prov.  Lower  Hes.se,  of  wliich  it  is  tlie 
cap.  It  Is  situated  on  the  FuMa,  72  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Han¬ 
over.  and  89  N.N.H.  of  Krankfort-on-the-Main.  C.  is  one 
of  the  hamisornest  towns  in  Germany,  and  possesses 
many  fine  public  buihlings.  Manf.  Cottons,  silk  and 
woollen  fabrics,  leather,  liats,  C4irpets  porcelain,  chemi¬ 
cals,  &c.  Near  if  is  Wilhelmshdhe,  the  summer  palace 
of  the  former  electors  (sovereign  princes)  of  Hesse- 
Cassel ;  a  resi<lence  so  magnificent,  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  German  Versailles.  It  was  the  re¬ 
sidence  assigned  to  Napoleon  III.,  after  his  capitulation 
at  ^edan,  1870.  Since  1807,  C  has  belonged  to  Prussia. 
Fop.  (1876),  53,043. 

Cas'sol,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nord, ‘28  m  X. IV.  of  Lille. 
Man/.  Lace,  thread,  oil,  earthenware.  P^ip.  4,686. 

Cussoll,  in  Minnesota.,  a  post-villageof  M' right  co.-,  on  the 
N.  Fork  of  Crow  Uiver,  33  in.  \V.  hy  N.  of  Minneapolis. 

Cassol'la,  in  Indiana^  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Prairie,  in  ir/.troji.N'tn.  a  P.  O.  of  Sauk  co. 

Ca»HselI  Yellow,  w.  {I*ainting.)  compound  ofox- 
ide  and  i  hhu’ide  of  leatl :  it  is  also  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  (»f  Fatent  and  Turners  Vellow. 

Cas'sen,in  Africa.  See  Kks'i.an. 

Can'se-pa  j>er,  f  Kr.  ca.^.^e.]  Paper  damaged 

or  broken  :  particularly  lh«*  two  outside  quires  of  a  ream 
of  paper.  —  f'raig. 

CasHequiare,  (kas-seA-e-d'ra.)  a  river  of  Venezuela, 
in  S.  America,  the  S.  hifun-atioii  of  the  Orinocs  and 
connecting  with  the  Rio  Negro  after  a  S.W.  course  of 
1*28  miles.  It  is  navigable  fur  canoes  in  its  entire  length. 

Ca*<t^ia,  (kddi'e-d^)  n.  [Krorn  Ar.  katsa.  t*)  tear  off.  the 
bark  being  stripped  from  the  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fibacere.  suh-onl.  Cvsalpiniccp.  Tlu?  leaf¬ 
lets  of  several  species  furnish  the  important  drug  Senna, 
q.  V.  Some  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  species  yield¬ 
ing  some  of  the  commercial  varieties.  That  kin<I  com- 
moid.v  known  its  Ale.vandrian  senna  is  generally  snp- 
pose(i  to  he  derived  fro?n  C.  ojHcinali.s,  var.  lanceolata, 
and  C.  obovata.  The  common  East  Indian,  Mecca,  or 
Boinliay  senna,  is  supposed  hy  Royle  to  he  the  produce 
of  C.  ofhcinaliy,  v.ir.  acidi/nlia.  Tinnevelly  senna,  a  very 
fine  kind,  is  furnished  hy  C.  olTicinalis,  var.  elcmgata.  (\ 
Marilandica,  the  .\rnericanca.ssia,  possesses  .similar  pro|»- 1 
erties,  and  is  often  used  in  this  country.  It  is  a  bean-j 
tiful  plant,  frequently  met  with  in  alluvial  soils  in  the  U.  I 
States,  growing  in  close  masses,  3-5  feet  high. — .\iM>theri 
dm  r,  called  cassia  pulp,  or  purging  cassia,  is  obtained 
frotn  a  species  of  this  germs:  namely,  C./stnla.  The 
ptilp  is  contained  in  the  pods.  It  is  of  a  reildisli-black 
coloi',  with  a  sweetish  taste,  ami  possesses  laxative  and 
purgative  properties.  The  pods  of  C.  BraziliananvcwyinX 
it)  veb*rinary  medicine  umler  the  name  of  horse-cassia. 
The  seeds  of  C.  ab-us.,  under  the  names  of  Chichon  and 
Cismatan.  are  used  in  Kgvpt  in  oplithalmia. 

C'asHia  Hark,  n.,  I'asisia  HimIh.  n.  pi.  See  Cinn.\- 
MOMUM. 

CaH'«ii<la,  n.  The  Tortoise  beetles,  a  genus  of  the 

family  ('hrg.someltdfr.  They  are  broad  oval. or  roundeil.i 
nearly  flat  insects,  and  with  the  tliorax  projecting  over 
the  Itead. 

Cassi4l'ooiiH«  a.  fLat.  cassis,  a  helmet.]  (Bot.)  A  term 
denoting  when  the  upper  p<*tal  of  a  flower  is  dilated  into 
a  hrt>a<l  helmet-sliaped  leaf,  as  in  the  genus  Aconituin. 

Ca^'Nidony,  n.  [  Fr.  {Bot.)  See  Guaph.\- 

UUM,  and  Lavendcla. 


C’as'sinioro.  ?t.  [Fr.  ca^.fiHnV.]  A  twilled w«x)llen cloth 
of  Ihiu  texture,  u.vd  for  men's  cl<)thing.  mure  particu¬ 
larly  for  vests  or  waist-cuuls.  ^Generally  written  kersey- 
imre  in  EngJa:  1  1 

Cas  siiii,  John,  a  distinguished  American  ornithologist. 
B.  near  Che>ter.  Feiin.,  1813.  llis  i)rinci{ial  works  are: 
Birds  of  California  aiul  Texas.  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of 
iV.  America,  Ornithology  of  the  Jajxin  Expedition.  Orni¬ 
thology  of  Gilliss^s  Astronomical  lUpedition  to  Chili,  kv. 
I).  1869. 

C'assiiia,  {kas-see'na,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont. 

14  111.  S.S.W.  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Boriiiida ;  pop.  4,585.  j 
C'asKiiie,  (kas-seen',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  house  in  the  I 
country: — particularly  a  solitary  house  where  soldiers ; 
may  make  a  stand. 

CaNsi'iil,  Jean  Dominique,  an  eminent  astronomer,  b. 
mar  Nice,  1635.  His  lame  reaebing  France,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  jiay  a  visit  to  that  country,  where  the  kindness 
shown  him  by  Lmn’s  XIV.  and  his  mini-ter  Colbert, 
caused  him  to  n*maiu  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
the  first  resident  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  great  Colbert;  and  during  forty  years 
his  services  were  such  as  to  do  high  honor  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  libera)  monarch  by  wboni  he  was  patron¬ 
ized.  Among  his  numerous  discoveries  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  tliat  of  four  satellites  of  Saturn.  C.  bad  a  sou,  a 
grandson,  and  a  great-grandson,  who  succeeded  him  as 
professors  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris.  'J  he  lust 
D.  in  1845. 

Cassiiio,  (A-as-sc'no.)  n.  [It.  co.'^two,  a  gaming-house.] 
(Games.)  A  game  at  cards  that  may  be  played  Ly  two, 
tliree,  or  four  persons.  It  is  played  thus:  The  dealer 
and  partners  are  determined  by  cutting,  a.s  at  M  hist. 
TIxo  dealer  gives  four  cards,  one  at  a  time,  to  each 
player;  and  either  regularly, as  he  deals,  or  l»y  one,  two, 
.tliree,  or  f<-ur  at  a  time,  lays  four  more,  face  upwards, 
upon  the  board,  and,  after  tlie  first  cards  are  played, 
four  others  are  to  be  dealt  to  each  person,  until  the  pack 
be  concluded;  but  it  is  only  in  the  first  deal  that  any 
canls  are  to  he  turned  up.  The  deal  is  lost,  if,  in  the  first 
rouini,  before  any  of  the  cards  are  turned  np  on  the  table, 
a  card  is  faced  hy  the  dealer;  hut  if  a  card  happen  to  be 
faced  in  the  pack  before  any  of  the  said  font*  ho  turned 
up,  then  the  deal  must  be  begun  again.  Each  person 
plays  one  card  at  a  time,  with  w’hich  he  may  not  only 
take  at  once  every  card  of  the  same  denomination  upon 
tlie  table,  but  likewi^e  all  that  will  combine  therewith  ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  ten  tako.s  not  only  every  ten,  but  also 
nine  and  ace,  eight  and  dence,  seven  and  tliree.  six  and 
four,  or  two  fives;  and  if  he  clear  the  board  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  game,  he  scores  a  point.  W  henever  a 
player  cannot  pair  or  combine,  he  puts  down  a  card. 
The  numher  of  tricks  miist  not  he  examined  or  counted  | 
before  all  the  cards  are  played ;  nor  may  any  trick  but  ■ 
that  last  won  ho  looked  at,  as  every  mistake  must  hei 
challenged  immediately.  After  all  the  pack  is  dealt  out,  i 
the  player  who  obtains  the  last  trick  sweeps  all  tlie 
cards  then  remaining  iiiimatched  on  the  table.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  (hat  the  points  are  nut  set  up,  and  that 
neither  player  gains  anything  in  the  deal;  hnt  the 
smaller  number  is  subtracted  from  the  larger.  lK»th  in 
cards  and  points,  and  if  tliey  both  prove  equal,  the  game 
is  re-commenced,  tlie  deal  being  taken  in  rotation. 
When  three  persons  play,  the  two  lowest  add  theirpoints  | 
together,  and  subtract  from  the  liighest ;  hut  if  their 
two  numbers  added  together  amount  to  or  exceed  that  j 
of  the  third  player,  tlieii  neither  scores.  The  followingl 
terms  are  tiseil  in  the  game:  Great  <yxs.^7io,  the  ten  of  i 
iliamonds,  containing  jadiit;  Little  Cassiiio,  the  two' 
of  spades,  also  reckoning  one  point ;  the  cards,  when  a| 
person  has  a  greater  share  tlmn  his  adversary,  three 
points;  the  spailes,  when  one  has  the  majority  of  that' 
suit,  owe  point ;  the  «ces— each  <»f  which  stands  for 
point;  and  Lurched — w'hen  a  player’s  opponent  has  won 
the  game  before  he  lias  gained  six  points. 

Cas'^in  Pa'jslia,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Galuta  by  burying-grounds.  In  it  are  the  im¬ 
perial  dockyard,  the  naval  arsenal,  and  the  palace  of  the 
capitan-pasha. 

Ca.SHio4lo'riiA,  or  Ca««sio<1o'rius.  Magnus  Acre- 
Liu.s,  a  Latin  writer,  b.  at  Scylaceum,  in  Calabria,  alxmt 
468  A.  D.  He*was  appointnl  hy  Theodoric,  king  of  tlio 
Goths,  governor  of  Sicily,  filled  afterw’ards  some  of  the 
higliest  offices  in  Rome,  and  finally  retired  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  in  Calabria.  He  is  celehralHl  as  grammarian, 
chronologist,  and  historian.  I),  about  577. 

C'assiopo'a.  or  Cassi'ope,  mother  of  Andromeda,  g.  v. 
l'a.«i>iiO|>eia«  (kds-se-o-pe'e-d.)  (Aslron.)  A  constella¬ 
tion  in  the  nortliern  hemisphere,  near  Cepheus,  and  not 
far  from  the  N.  Pole.  It  is  marked  by  five  stars  of  the] 
3<i  magnitude,  forming  a  figure  like  an  M.  A  line  from  | 
Capilla  to  the  bright  star  in  Cygnus  passes  nearly  i 
through  the  middle  of  tliis  M.  (’.according  to  Flam-^ 
eteeil,  contains  55  stars,  all  of  small  magnitude.  Thej 
figure  is  that  of  a  woman  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  branch 
in  her  hand.  In  the  year  1572,  there  all  at  once  ap¬ 
peared  in  C  a  new  star.  It  was  first  noticeil  by  Tycho 
Braii4  on  the  11th  November,  when  its  lustre  exceeded 
that  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  and  nearly  e<|Ualle<l  tliat 
of  Venus.  Tlie  star  gradually  iliminisheil  In  lustre, 
from  the  time  of  its  hfing  observed  until,  in  .March. 
1574,  it  disappeariNi.  Tycho  Brahe  supposed  that  it  had 
previously  appean-d  in  945  and  1*2»U.  ami  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  suggests  the  pn.-sgibility  of  it*  reappearance  in  187*2. 
CHN>iiqiliuri«  or  Cassiqui.are,  (kay'se-ke'a-re,)  a  river 
of  Venezuela,  forming  the  S.  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  it  leaves  in  Lat.  3®  10'  N..  Lon.  60®  20'  Vi  ,  and 
after  a  rapid  S.W.  course  of  about  1.30  miles,  joins  the 
Rio  Negro  in  Lat.  *2®  5'  N.,  Lon.  67®  40'  W.  AlHuit  100 
yards  in  breadth  when  it  issues  from  the  Orinoco,  it 
gradually  increases  until  at  its  union  with  tlie  Rio  Ne- 


groitattainsawidth  of  600  yards.  By  means  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  river,  WHter-communication  isestahlislied,  through 
the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their  affiuents.  between  tlie 
interior  of  Brazil  and  Caracas  in  \  enezuela. 

CiUi'siis,  71.  [I.4it.,  a  helmet.]  (Zool.)  In  tlie  system  of 
Lamarck,  a  genus  of  Gasiroinidous  Molluscs,  sejcirated 
from  the  Linnsean  genus  Buccinum.  and  including  the 
species  of  w  hich  the  sliells  are  commonly  called  hilmets. 

(Bot.)  The  black  currant.  I8ee  Kibes. 

— A  French  liquor  jirepared  from  Mack  currants. 

a  sea-port  t(»wii  of  Fram-e,  dep.  B<»nchesda- 
Khone,  10  ni  ^.E.  of  Marseilles.  Only  small  vessels  can 
enter  the  harlmr.  }*op.  2,i3S. 

C’assit'erite,  7/.  (Gr  tin.]  (Min.)  Native 

jieroxide  ol  tin;  composeil,  when  jmre.  of‘21’62  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  ami  78’38  tin.  It  occurs  ma.'^give  (  Tinstone), 
disseminated,  fibrous  (  W’ond-tm)  in  rolled  pieces  and  in 
grains  as  sand  (Streamdin),  and  crystallized  in  quadran¬ 
gular  prisms  terminated  hy  four-sided  pyramids,  and  in 
many  complex  forms;  sometimes  in  fwin  crystals.  Tlie 
color  is  of  all  shades  between  light  l-rown  and  blai  k, 
but  it  sometimes  has  a  greenish  tiut.  and  is  at  others 
cnlorles-s.  —  See  Tin. 

Cassitys  Mills,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Morgan  co. 
C'as'sitis.  Longinus  Caiuj*,  a  Roman  general,  and  one 
of  Ctesar's  assassins.  .During  the  civil  war.-^  between 
Pompej’  and  Ca?sar,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
former.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ca'sar,  w  ho  pardoned 
him.  In  44  b.  c.,  through  the  influence  of  Ca*.*^ar,  he 
was  made  Preetor  IWegri^ins,  and  was  promised  the 
governorship  of  Syria  in  the  following  year.  But  liis 
mean  and  jealous  sjtirit  could  not  endure  the  huiden  of 
gratitude,  and  he  resolved  to  be  relea.^ed  by  the  murder 
of  his  henefaot<»r.  Having  attached  to  him.M-lt  the  mu- 
tinousspirits  among  tlie  subjugated  aristociaey.  and  also 
won  over  M.  Brutus,  the  pseudf>-pntriolicconsjiiraey  was 
soon  matured,  and  on  tlie  15th  of  .'larch.  44  b.  c..  Ca?sar 
fellhy  the  daggers  of  assassins.  The  result  of  this  Moody 
deed  was  not  what  C.  Iia<i  expected.  The  popular  feel¬ 
ing —  as  witnessed  hy  the  riots  that  br<»keout  at  Caesar's 
funeral  — was  strongly  against  the  murderers:  and  the 
military  power  fell  into  the  liamls  of  Mark  Antony.  C. 
therefore  fled  to  the  east,  and  made  liimself  master  of 
Syria.  Afterwards  he  uniteil  his  forces  w  itli  those  of 
Brutus,  and  having  greedily  plundered  Asia  Minr»r.  they 
crossed  the  Ilellesiiont  in  the  beginr.ing  of  42  B.  C., 
inarched  through  1  brace,  and  took  up  a  superior  posi¬ 
tion  near  Philippi,  in  Macedfuiia.  Here  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  Antony  and  Octav  li.  The  divi>ion  com¬ 
manded  by  C.  was  totally  p  utei],  althougb.  on  the  other 
hand.  Brutus  succeeiled  in  rejmlsing  the  troops  ol  Ocia- 
vus.  C.  supp<jsiiig  that  all  was  lost,  compelled  his 
freedman,  Pindanis,  to  put  him  to  deatli,  42  b.  c. 

(Purple  op.)  See  I'urple. 

Cass  liako.  in  Michigan,  a  small  lake  near  the  central 
part  ofnaklaiid  co. 

C’a^sook.  (kas'sok,)  n.  [Sp.  casuca ;  Fr.  casaque ;  It. 
cflsacra,  from  ca.«G,  a  house.]  (Eccl.)  A  close  garment 
resembling  a  long  frock-coat,  worn  by  clergymen  umler 
the  surplice  or  gow’n.  In  the  Cliurcli  of  Rome,  they 
vary  in  color  with  the  dignity  of  the  wearer:  those  of 
priests  b<*ing  black,  bishops  juirple,  caidinals  scarlet, 
and  popes  white. 

<'a«SiOC*k<‘<l.  (kas'snkt^  a.  Attired  with  a  cassock. 
I’as'solol le.  71.  [Fr.]  A  small  box  in  glass,  ivory,  or 
precious  metals,  containing  perfumes,  with  a  capillary 
hole,  to  allow  the  odor  to  escape. 

4'aMKOiia<le',  ti.  [Fr.]  Haw  sugar;  sugar  not  refined. 
i'asiSiop'olis.  in  Michigati,  a  village,  cap.  of  Cass  co., 
on  N.  shore  of  Slone  Lake,  130  m.  S  M'.  o!  Lansing. 
<'a>^'»owary.  7i.  [Malay,  cas.^uwaris.]  (Zool.)  The 
Ca.'uarius  galeatus  (see  Fig.  415).  a  large  bird,  native  of 
the  Indian  archipt'lago.  In  shape,  size,  and  appearance 
this  bird  strongly  resembles  the  ostrich,  though  not 
actually  so  large,  its  legs  being  thicker  and  stronger 
than  those  of  that  bird  :  its  feathers  have  the  peciili.aritv 
of  looking  like  hair,  and  seem  not  unlike  camel’s  hair, 
both  in  length  of  filament  anil  softness  of  texture.  'I  he 
cassowary  is  so  swift,  ajqienring  to  ski  m  along  the  ground, 
that  the  fleetest  racer  is  distanced  by  its  wonderful 
speed.  Two  species  only  are  known  of  this  bird,  one 
common  to  Australia,  and  the  other  to  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Kivor.  in  Michigan,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
State,  and  flowing  nearly  M'.,  falls  into  the  Saginaw, 
above  Saginaw  City. 

in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  6  m.  E. 
by  N.  from  Troy; pop.  241. 

C'aHM'towfi.  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Wliite  co. 
i  i'ass'villo.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Newton  co. 
Ca^sville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bartow  co., 
150  m.  NAV.  of  Milledgeville. 

Cassvillo,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Howard  co.,  5  m.  N. 
of  Kokomo. 

CasAVillo.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Barry  co. 

2(M)  111.  S.W.  from  Jefferson  City:  ;>op.  *  ?-7.  ’ 

C'assvillo,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  p<»st-office  of  Ocean  co. 
C'assvillo.  in  New  York,  a  pf>st-vil!age  of  Oneida  co., 
on  Sauquoit  Creek,  86  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  152.* 
C'a^Hvtllo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 
C'asNvilli^,  in  a  post-village  of  Hunting¬ 

don  ct).,  90  ni.  W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  416. 

C'a^svill€*«  in  IVryint*!,  a  ])ost-office  of  Monongalia  co. 
<’a«svill€‘,  in  a  village  and  twp.of  Gi-ant  co., 

on  Mississippi  River.  *.'8  m  from  Dubuque:  pop.  1,318. 
4'a>iMvillo«  in  ir.  Virginia,  n  village  of  Wayne  co.,  on 
the  Big  Sandy  River,  20  m.  S.  of  (Vredo. 

<'assy  ta'ooa*,  7i.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Dodder-Laurel,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  DaphnoL%  There  is  only  one  ge¬ 
nua,  Cassytha,  whicli  includes  nine  species,  natives  of 
tropical  regions,  and  distinguished  from  the  Lauraceer 
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only  by  tlieir  psirasitical  habits,  their  scaly,  modified 
leaves,  and  by  the  huit  l>eiiig  inclosed  in  u  succulent 
calyx. 

CuHt.  r.  a.  {pp.  CAST.)  TDan.  laxlo;  Swed.,  Iceh.  and 
Goth,  kasla,  to  throw.]  To  drive  by  force;  to  drive  or 
impel  by  violence;  to  throw,  fling,  or  hurl,  as  from  the 
hand ;  as,  to  cast  a  stone. 

**  Then  cast  thy  sword  away." — Pryden. 

— To  ROW,  or  scatter  by  the  hand;  as,  to  seed.  —  To 
direct  the  eyes  to:  to  throw  one's  ei^ht  upon  ;  as,  to 
caU  a  glance,  a  look.  { 

How  earnestly  be  caal4  his  eyes  upon  me  !  ’’ —  Shaks. 

—To  shed  or  throw  otf ;  to  reject ;  as,  a  serpent  casts  Lis 
skin. 

“The  groves  their  honors  cast.’*  —  Drydcn. 

— To  throw,  or  let  fall :  as.  to  cast  anchor.  —  To  condemn ; 
to  convict,  us  a  criminal. 

“  He  made  me  cast  you  guilty,  and  you  me.”  — >  Donne. 

— To  throw  on  the  ground,  as  in  wrestling. 

**  I  made  a  shift  to  east  him."  —  Shaks. 

— To  compute;  to  throw  together  seveml  particulars  to 
find  the  sum:  to  CiUculate;  as,  to  an  account;  to 
cast  a  horoscope. 

”  Here  is  now  the  smith’s  note  for  shoeing  and  plough>irons, 

Let  it  he  cast  and  paid."  —  Shaks. 

— Tofi»rm;  to  model:  to  found  iu  a  particular  shape ;  as, 
to  cast  a  piece  <if  ordnance. 

“  With  re*tlegs  rage  would  pull  my  statue  down. 

And  cast  the  brass  anew  to  his  renown.'  — DHor. 

—  To  throw,  as  dice,  or  lots :  as,  to  cast  a  main  at  hazard. 
Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh."  —  Josh,  xviii.  10. 

— To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  state. 


To  cast  on,  or  upon.  To  refer  or  resign  to  ;  as,  to  cast 
up"n  him  the  responsibility. 

“  If  things  were  east  upon  this  issue,  . .  .  the  best  would  sin 
and  sin  fore\'er." — South. 

To  cast  one's  self  ou,  or  uf>on.  To  yield  one’s  self  to  the 
disposiil  of,  without  reserve;  as.  I  cast  mt/stl/  upon  yoixr 
generosity. —  To  cast  young.  To  undergo  abortion;  to 
iiiiscarry. —  To  cast  in  the  Ueth.  To  twit;  to  charge ;  to 
accuse;  to  upbraid. 

7V>  cast  off  copy.  (Printing.)  To  estimate  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  priuttHl  mutter  contained  iu  a  iiiaiiuscript,  by 
setting  lip  a  p(»rtion  for  trial. 

Crt«t,  r.  t.  To  throw  forward,  as  the  thoughts;  to  turn 
or  revolve  in  the  mind;  to  contrive.  (Sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  about.) 

“  From  that  day  forth,  Icosf  in  careful  mind, 

To  seek  her  out  with  labor  and  lung  time." — Spenser. 

— To  be  capable  of  receiving  form  or  shape:  as.  iron  may 
be  cast. 

“  It  will  not  run  thin,  so  as  to  east  and  mould."—  Woodward. 

— To  warp;  to  twist  from  usual  shape;  to  grow  out  of 
form. 

“  Stuff  is  Raid  to  cast  or  warp,  when,  by  .  .  .  accident,  it  alters 
Its  flatness  and  straightness."  —  Moion. 

(.Vai/f.)  To  fall  off  or  incline,  so  as  to  bring  the  side 
of  a  ship  to  the  wind;  applied  particularly  to  a  ship 
riding  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  when  her  anchor  is 
firet  loosened. 

Act  of  casting;  a  throw;  kind  or  manner  of 
throwing. 

“  So  far,  but  thAt  the  rest  are  measuring  easts. 

Their  emulatinu  and  their  pastime  lasts.”  —  Walter. 

— The  thing  thrown  ;  as,  a  cast  of  a  quoit. 

“  Yet  all  these  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray. 


manderl  the  Spanish  force  which,  in  1815,  invaded  France, 
in  conjunctiou  with  the  Hritish.  In  Isb'l  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  Queen  Isabella,  and  d.  1852. 

Casita'iioa.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Chestnut-tree,  or  Sweet-chest¬ 
nut,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  fV/r»//ace/p.  Tlie  spt*cies 
vexca  i.s  a  deciduous  tree  of  consideniblo  size,  with  long 
shining  serrated  sharp-pointed  leaves,  clusters  of  long 


“  Both  chariot  and  horse  arc  east  into  a  deep  sleep.” — P$.  Ixxvi.  6. 1 

— To  thrust ;  as,  to  cast  into  prison.  —  To  throw  away  as 
worthless  or  useless,  as  a  coat.  ' 

His  friends  contend  to  embalm  bis  body  ;  bis  enemies,  that 
they  may  cast  it  to  the  dogs.”  —  Pope. 

— To  emit,  throw  out,  or  exhale. 

“  This  fumes  off,  and  casts  a  sulphurous  smell.”  —  tToodirard. 

— To  make  to  preponderate;  to  throw  into  one  scale  to 
overbalance  it ;  to  decide  by  a  rote  that  gives  a  superi¬ 
ority  in  numbers:  as,  a  casting  voice. 

“The  fteeman  casting  with  anpnrcbascd  hand 
The  vole  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land.”  —  Holmes. 

— To  build  or  extend  by  throwing  up  earth  or  a  rampart ; 
as,  to  east  a  trench. 

“And  shooting  in  the  earth,  easts  up  a  mound  of  clay.” 

Fafrie  (Queens. 

— To  overcome  in  a  sni  t  at  law :  to  defeat  i  n  any  eucouuter 
of  skill  or  strength:  as,  he  was  casst  in  damages. 


A  east  of  dreadful  dust  will  soon  allay."  —  Dryden. 

— The  space  through  which  a  thing  is  thrown;  distance 
pa.«sed  by  anything  flung  or  tlirowu;  as,  “About  a  stone's 
cast.'’  —  Luke  xxii.  ’24. 

—A  throw  of  dice;  hence,  a  state  of  chance  or  hazard. 

“  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  east. 

And  1  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."— 5Aaks. 

— A  stroke  ;  a  touch. 

**  Another  east  of  their  politics  was  that  of  endeavoring  to  im¬ 
peach  an  innocent  lady." — Stci/t. 

— Motion  of  the  eye;  direction  or  glance;  a  squinting. 

“  A  man  shall  be  sure  to  hare  a  cast  of  their  eye  to  warn  him. 
before  they  give  him  a  cost  of  their  nature  to  betray  him."  South. 

— Form;  shape;  mould;  figure  into  which  anything  is 
cast. 

“The  whole  would  have  been  an  heroic  poem,  but  in  another 
east  and  figure  than  any  that  had  been  written  before."  —  Prior. 

— A  shade;  a  tinge;  a  tendency  to  any  particuhu:  color; 
a.-*,  a  cast  of  green. 


••  Were  the  case  referred  competent  judge,  they  would  — Assignment  of  the  actors'  parts  in  a  theatrical  perform- 

incvitably  be  c«f.  ’ —  Pecay  o/ pK/jr.  ®  ^ 

— To  contrive :  to  plan  out. 

*  The  cloister  .  .  .  bad.  I  doubt  not,  been  cast  for  that  pur¬ 


pose.” —  Sir  W.  Temple. 

— To  discard:  to  cashier;  to  break. 

“You  are  now  but  east  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in 
policy  than  in  malice."  —  Shaks. 

— To  fix  or  distribute  the  parts  of  a  play  among  a  com¬ 
pany  of  actors ;  as,  to  cast  “Othello.” 

“  Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new-cost.’’  — Addison. 

— To  consider  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  judgment. 

“  Peace,  brother,  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.”  —  ^Aaibs. 


ance  ;  as,  a  strong  cast. 

— Exterior  appearance;  manner;  air;  mien;  as,  a  casf  of 
countenance. 

“Sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” — Shaks. 

— That  which  is  cast  or  formed  from  a  mould  ;  as,  a  pla.ster 
cart,  a  bronze.  &c.  See  Casting. 

— In  falconry,  a  flight:  a  number  of  hawks  let  go  at  once; 

u8,  “  cast  of  merlins.”  —  Sidney. 

— cylindrical  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  slit  in  two  length¬ 
wise,  to  form  a  canal  or  conduit,  iu  a  mould  for  convey¬ 
ing  metal.  —  Ogilrie. 

— [Sp.  cas/a.]  Breed;  race:  species.  See  Caste. 

The  last  cast.  The  last  decisive  throw  or  venture. 

—To  shape;  to  form  bv  a  model: —  used  in  a  fifnjrative  Ca^ta'lia,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnjissns. 

sen.se:  as.  cast  in  honor's  mould.  *  i  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  in  Phocis ;  named 

—To communicate;  to  spread  over;  as,  to  cast  a  lustre  Castalia,  the  daughter  of  Achelotis,  who,  being 


upon  the  nation 

“  And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.”  —  Jfilton. 

To  cast  aside.  To  di.scard,  or  dismiss,  :is  useless  or  in 
convenient. 

“  Oolden  opinions  .  . .  wonld  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  east  aside  too  soon.”  —  Shaks. 


pursued  by  Apollo,  threw  herself  into  the  fountain.  It 
was.  like  the  mountain,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
who  were  therefore  called  Ca.«lAlides. 

!  C'asta'lia«  in  Iowa,  a  poRt-office  of  Winneshiek  co. 
C'aHtalia,  in  N.  Oxrolina.  a  post-office  of  Nash  co. 
C'astalia.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  (»n  Cold 
I  Creek.  5  in.  S.W.  from  Sandusky  City,  and  105  m.  X.  of 
_  .  XI..  I  Columbus.  Near  this  village  is  a  spring  200  feet  in  di- 

To  ca^t  away  To  reject ;  to  throw  away :  to  lnv..h  „  ^ich  has  the  property  of  pet- 

prof.isely;  to  shipwreck;  as,  to  cast  away  life;  to  cast\  rifyinR  vegetahle  siihstAnces.  rop.  alKiut  iW 
away  a  snip.  Casla'liaii  Sprin^si,  in  TeHnesse,e,  a  post-office  of 

“  Our  fears  cost  our  hopes  airay.”  — ^arf  o/Dorsef.  Sumner  co 

To  cast  by.  To  reject,  or  discard,  as  hateful  or  worth-  C’asta'iia.  in  Imoa,  a  post-office  of  Monona  co. 
less.  Can't aiiot,  u.  [Sp.  caifaneto. coa- 

Diriueia 


“  Have  made  Verona’s  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  tbeir  grave  beseeming  ornaments.” —  Shaks. 

To  cast  down.  To  throw  down  ;  to  deject ;  to  depress 
the  mind;  as,  to  cast  down  hopes. 

“  Yon  are  much  east  doitn.  and  afflicted." —  .Addison. 

To  cast  anchor,  (ydut.)  To  anchor:  to  let  go  the  I 
anchor;  to  moor  a  ship.  —  To  cast  forth.  To  throw  out.  I 
or  reject ;  to  send  abroad ;  to  emit  or  exhale;  a«,  to  cast 
forth  a  rumor.  “  They  cast  mo  forth  into  thesea.”  Jona/o  | 

To  cast  off.  To  discard :  to  put  aw’ay :  to  disburden :  to  [ 
put  off;  as,  to  cast  of!  a  mistress.  —  (ITaut.)  To  loosen  <ir 
untie :  as,  to  ©/if  o/f  a  r*ipe.  —  (S’fyn-ting.)  In  hunting, 
to  let  loose;  to  free;  as,  to  ca.sf  the  hounds. 

"  He  east  ofhis  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack." — Goldsmith,  i 

To  cast  md.  To  eject;  to  turn  out  of  doors:  to  speak,  Casfrtiiia  C»rove,  in  X.  Caro- 
or  give  vent  to;  as,  to  casf  an  inlruder;  to  cast  out  \  Una,  a  posl-office  of  Gaston  F^'^.530.- 
a  reproach.  connf^ 

•*  Thv  bral  hath  been  east  out.  like  to  itself,  no  father  owning  ^  asl JlflOS.  Don  FranCISCO  Xavier  DE. f  DcKE 
U/‘— Shaks  a  distinguished  Spanish  general,  b.  1756.  He  did  bril- 


Lat.  casianra,  the  che.st 
nut-tree.]  (J/wi.)  .A  small  musical 
iiKstruinent  of  percussion,  much 
used  by  the  Spaniards.  It  con- 
si!<t8  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  ivory  resembling  in  shape  a 
•chestnut,  tied  to  the  fing'^rs.  and 
rattled  by  dancers  in  order  to 
mark  the  time.  Ac.  in  dancing. 
ThecrotoZwm  of  the  ancients  was 
similar  to  the  C. 

“  Xo  more  beneath  soft  Rve's  consent- 
ing  star 

Fandango  twirls  hit  jocund  eastanet.'* 
Byrotu 


Fig.  531.  —  AMERICAN  CHESTNUT-TREE. 

{Castanea  vssca.) 

spikes  of  pale-greenish  yellow',  unisexual,  minute  flowers 
having  no  corolla,  and  fruits  consisting  of  a  roundish 
prickly  husk  or  involucre,  technically  called  a  cupula, 
and  analogous  to  the  cup  of  the  acorn  or  the  beard  of 
the  filbert,  in  which 
are  contained  one 
or  more  dark-brown 
ovate  sharp-pointed 
nuts,  each  of  which 
conceals  a  large  sin¬ 
gle  Reed,  and  is  tip- 
jied  by  the  remains 
of  several  rigid 
styles.  The  seeds 
coiUain  a  large 
quantity  of  nutri¬ 
tive  starchy  matter 
of  a  sweet  flavor, 
on  which  account 
chestnuts  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as 
food  in  th»*  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  tiee 
abounds.  Tlie.\mer- 


Fig.  532.  —  chestnut. 
(Natural  size.) 


To  cast  up.  To  reckon :  to  compute :  to  add  successively : 
as.  to  cast  up  a  column  of  figures:  —  to  vomit;  as,  to  cast 
up  the  contents  of  one's  stomach. 

Thy  f<K*M«h  error  find  : 

Cast  up  the  poisoo  that  infecu  tbj  miod.”— I>ryc{en. 


B.atlen.1 


liant  .service  in  the  Peninsular  war,  defeating  a  French' 
force  under  Dupont  at  Baylen  in  1807,  (whence  his  title.)  j 
and  causimr  the  retirement  of  J«»seph  Bonaparte  from  | 
Madrid.  He  participated,  under  Wellington,  In  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Albuera,  ^^laiimuctt,  and  Vittoria,  aud  com- 1 


ican  variety,  abuinlantly  found  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolimis, 
northern  Georgia.  Ac.,  has  smaller,  but  sweeter  nuts  than 
those  of  the  European,  (the  Spanish  Chestmit.)  The 
limber  is  coarse-giainwi,  strong,  elastic,  light  and  very 
durable:  —  hence  much  n.sed  for  posts,  Ac. 

C’ast'away,  u.  lie  or  that  which  is  thrown  away;  a 
person  abandoned  b}'  God  and  man ;  a  reprobate. 

“  To  search,  .  .  .  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
eastateays.”  —  Hooker.  • 

— a.  I’seless;  rejectwl,  as  of  no  value. 

"Or  only  remeniher.  at  ourcaz/atray  leisnre,  the  Imprisoned 
immortal  soul."  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Casto,  (kast,  or  kdsty)  n.  fFr.  caste. ;  Sp.  and  l*g.  casta  ; 
Hind. a  tribe:  Siinsk.^f.]  A  race  or  lineage; a  dis¬ 
tinct  order  in  society:  as,  of  aristocratic  caste. 

"The  tinkeri  then  formed  an  hereditary  easte.”  —  Haeaulay. 

—  A  term  nsetl  to  denotf*  the  hereditary  classes  into  which 
the  population  of  Hindustan  is  divided,  according  to  the 
religious  law  of  Brahma.  The  origin  of  these  classes  is 
detailed  iu  the  sacred  book  which  contains  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  Menu.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
Brahman,  the  Kshatriya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra 
sprang  respectively  from  Uie  niuuth,  the  arm.  the  thigh, 
and  the  foot  of  Braliina.  1.  The  class  of  Brahmans,  or 
prie.«t.s,  are  fur  exalted  above  the  rest  in  honorand  priv¬ 
ilege,  and  should  bedevoteii  entirely  to  prayer  and  ine«J- 
itation,  or  at  least  to  the  more  exalted  concerns  of  life. 
Many  Brahmans,  however,  do  in  fact  engage  in  secular 
pnrKuits,  not  only  as  ministers  of  sovereign  princes,  (an 
office  for  w  hich,  according  to  the  ordinances  above  cit»;d, 
they  are  indeed  peculiarly  fitted,)  but  also,  in  Guzeratand 
other  parts  of  Western  India,  a«  merchants,  or  in  the 
lower  employment  of  messengers  and  porttirs:  while 
many  enter*  the  British  service  as  private  soldiers. 
These,  however,  are  Brahmans  of  the  first  and  seconil 
clas.'.es  (Brachmachari  and  Grihast'ha),  youths  or  mar- 
rie<l  men  who  as  yet  live  in  the  world;  from  which  the 
two  higher  classes.  Vanaprastha  and  Sunnyassi,  are 
wholly  divorctsl.  From  the  latter  spring  the  various 
orders  of  fanatics  with  which  India  swarms.  *2.  To  the 
Kshatriya,  or  soldier  C,  belong  not  only  the  high 
military  classes,  hut  in  some  parts  of  Hindostan  whole 
trilies,  as  the  Sikhs,  Ac.  3.  The  Vaisya,  or  coniinerciaj 
class  (wealth).  4.  The  Sudra,  or  C.  of  tillers  of  the  Rt»il 
(labor).  These  are  deeply  degradetl  l^elow  not  only  the 
Brahmans,  but  the  other  two  C;  and  even  the  reding 
of  the  Veshis  or  sacred  books  is  forbidden  them  Besides 
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those  4  grand  divisions,  the  Hindoos  have  many  snl>- 
divisions  of  and  no  fewer  than  36are  reckutted  wliicii 
are  all  inferior  to  tlie  Sudra.  These  deseeinl,  aeconling 
to  the  inythulogieal  history  of  the  Hindoos,  from  the 
Burrcn  Sunktr,  or  niixtsl  chiss,  j)roceeding  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  (\  wliich  took  place  under  the  reign  of  a  wicked 
and  irreligious  monarch.  Finally,  the  Pariahs  and  some 
otIuT  races  are  considertsl  lis  having  no  C.  at  all,  an<l 
mereoutcjvsts from  humanity.  From  tlieinlermixtureof 
the  races,  innumeralde  mixed  tribes  have  gpriiii;;  up, 
who  form  castes  among  themselves.  The  loss  of  caste  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  serious  calamitie.s  that  can  befall  a 
Hiinloo.  This,  however,  resnit.s  not  from  immoralities, 
for  the  most  abandoned  Brahmin  retains  his  rank,  not- 
withstaiiiling  his  crimes;  but  he  will  entirely  forfeit  it, 
and  lose  all  countenance  in  society,  by  touching  impure 
food,  or  some  such  petty  delimjueucy.  Traces  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  C,  which  coiitines  employments  to  hereditary 
chi-sst'.s,  are  to  be  fouml  in  the  institutions  of  many 
cojiutries,  and  in  the  history  of  many  inon*.  That  the 
Egyi)tian  nation  was  thus  divided  is  well  known;  and 
it  is  snpposeri  that  similar  institutions  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  Assyrian  empires.  If  Plato  can  be  relied  on  as 
an  authority,  tlie  Athenians  in  the  first  ages  of  their 
commonwealth  were  divided  into  5  cla.s.se8  of  the  same 
description  —  ijriests,  hainlicraftsmen,  shepherds  and 
hunters,  i)louglimen.  soldiers,  Tiie  Cretans,  it  is  said, 
were  «hvideil,  ai*cording  to  the  laws  of  Minos,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  Flgypti;nis. 

Ca«4tes;';r3o,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Voghera,  6  m. 
from  \*)ghera  City;  4,0iK).  Near  it  were  fought 

(1800,  1859)  two  battles  kiiowu  under  the  name  of  Mon¬ 
tebello,  q.  V. 

C-antel.  [It.  and  0.  Fr.  The  name,  with  varioii.s 

utfixes,  of  a  number  of  Italian  and  French  towns  and 
villages,  for  the  most  part  unimportant. 

Castelaiiiare^  a  8<‘api)rt  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Tra¬ 
pani,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Alcamo; 
Lat.  38°  1'  51"  N.;  Lon.  129  b‘2'  43"  E.  Wine, 

fruits,  grain,  opium.  I*op.  13,154. 

Cartel- .VrqQiaf4».  a  town  ofN.  Italy, prov.  Parma,  on 
the  L  irda.  1:»  m.  S.E.  of  Piacetiza:  poj).  4.832. 

CaHtollaniaro',  or  C.vs,  a  city  and  seai»ort  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.,  and  on  the  tiulf  of  Naples,  15  m.  \V.  of  Salerno. 
Mail/.  Linen,  silk,  cotton,  and  leather.  In  summer,  C. 
is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Neapolitans.  Pop.  26,385. 

C"axtollaiiioii'to«  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  10 
m.  S.W.  of  .Jorca;  jmp.  5.550. 

Cas'tollaii,  n.  [Fr.  chdhlain  ;  Lat.  castpUar)us'\  Tlie 
captain,  governor,  or  constable  of  aeastle,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  also  the  title  of  a  Polish  dignitary,  com¬ 
manding  part  of  a  palatinate  under  a  palatine.  The  V. 
were  senators  of  the  lower  class,  sitting  in  the  di^ts,  on 
low  seats  heliind  the  palatines. 

a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari,  27  m.  S.E. 
of  Bari  city  ;  pop.  9,645. 

C'aHtellaiio'ta,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Otranto,  20 
ni.  N.W.  of  Tareiito.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Pop.  5,225. 

Cas'tellany.  n  The  lordship  of  a  castle,  or  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  domain  and  jurisdiction. 

C'aH'tellaited*  Adorned  with  turrets  and  battle¬ 
ments  like  a  castle:  as,  a  cashllaifd  structure. 

— Kucloseii  within  a  buibling,  as  a  fountain. 

Casfellaazo,(A-a5-t#'/-a/'5oja  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Aless.iiulria ;  pop.  5,7o'L 

a  town  of  N.  Italy,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Cre¬ 
mona  :  p  ‘p.  6,283. 

t'as'tellof.  n.  A  small  castle,  (n.) 

Castol'la  <le  Viilp,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alen- 
tejo,  1 1  m.  N.  of  Portalegre,  Man/.  Woollens.  l*op.  6,380. 

Cas'tolloii,  or  Castellon-pe-lv- Plana,  (anc.  i'astnHo,) 
a  town  of  Spain.  pn»v.  Valencia,  41  in.  N  N.E.  of  the 
latt'T  city.  Man/.  Unimportant.  Po/j.  21.274. 

Cas'tolliiiii.  n.  [Lat]  (Ai'ch.)  The  receptacle  in 
which  the  water  was  collected  and  heated  for  the  public 
baths  of  the  Romans. 

Cas'tel iiaii^  Pieure  pe,  archdeacon  of  ^laguelone, 
was  sent,  at  the  commenceim'iit  of  the  13th  century,  by 
Innocent  III.,  into  the  S.  of  France  as  legate  exthiordi- 
nary,  in  order  to  search  out  the  heretic  .Albigeuses,  and 
deliviT  thorn  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  was  met  by 
a  determined  resistance,  and  was  at  last  slain  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse.  This  murder 
led  to  the  exconimnnieation  of  Raymond,  and  also  to 
the  war  of  the  Albigcuses.  I).  1208. 

Casteliiaii'4lary,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  21  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Carcassonne,  celebrated  for  its  numerous 
wind-mills;  pop.  10,542. 

CUH'toliiaiiilite,  n.  A  variety  of  Xenotime 

found  in  imperfect  crystals  and  irregular  grains  of  a 
grayish-white  to  a  pale  yellow  color,  in  the  diamond- 
sands  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil.  It  consi^ts  chielly  of  hydrsiteii 
phosphate  of  Ythria. 

CTisl-c'lmia'vo*  a  fortified  sea-port  of  Austria,  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  11  m.  W.  of  Cattaro  ;  jHtp.  7,720. 

a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  B'  ira,  on 
the  (adria,  51  m  N.K.  of  Abrantes;  pop.  6,4S2. 

a  town  »)f  France,  dep.  Tarn-et- 
(•aronne.  on  the  Songuine,  13  m.  W.  of  Montauban. 
M inuf.  Serges,  hats,  leather.  /*op.  7,521. 

C'UH'tol-Tor'milii,  a  town  of  Sicily,  16  in.  N.  of  Gir- 
genti.  Sulphur  and  rock-salt  are  largely  produced  here. 
Pop.  about  5.000. 

Ca^tolvctrji'iio,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Trapani,  12 
III.  E.  of  Mazzara.  Prod.  Excellent  wine,  and  olives, 
ibp.  18,156. 

Cast'er,  «.  One  who  casts;  as,  a  caster  of  atones,  a 
caster  of  accounts. 

“  If  with  thi.s  throw  the  strooRf'st  ca»ttr  vie, 

Still,  further  still,  1  hid  the  discus  fly."  —  Pope. 


— A  small  phial  or  vessel  for  the  table:  as,  n  set  of 
casters.  —  A  stand  to  contain  cruets  for  the  dinner- 
Lible.  —  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel.  i)lace(i  on  tin*  legs 
of  furniture,  and  I'.v  whieh  it  U  rolled  or  moved  about  in 
any  dir<H*lion.  —  One  who  cu.'^ts  the  parts  of  a  play  to 
the  piTloriiiers. 

r  a.  [hi\t.  casftgn^cas/ipatus :  from  ca.ifu.N-, 
chaste,  pure,  ami  a^o,  to  make.]  To  correct:  to  chastise; 
to  punish  by  stripes;  to  chasten  :  to  check. 

**  if  tliou  <iidst  put  thi.s  Sour  cold  habit  on, 

To  cosfiyafe  thy  pride,  'twere  well." —  Shak$. 

CaNtiv^atioii,  {kQ.^-ti~gcVshun.)n.  Act  of  castigating; 
chiustisemeiit :  punisiimeiit;  correction;  emendation. 

C'UH'ti;;;'ator.  n.  One  who  chastises  or  corrects. 

C'as'ta^atory.  a.  Tending  to  correction;  punitive; 
cuiTeetive;  a.*i,  castigatory  example. 

— ti.  A  dncking-f*tool.  See  Cuckin(;-stool. 

C'aMti$clioiio-4lelle-St  i  viere.  [kus-teel-yd-ne-dPl-le' 
ste-vc-a-re,)  a  Nvalle<i  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Bresida. 
22  m.  N.W.  of  M.intua  This  jilare  is  noted  for  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory  gained  by  the  French  over  tlie  Austrians, 
5tii  Aug.,  179ti,  which  gave  the  name  of  Duke  de  Cas- 
tiglione  to  Marshal  Augereau.  ]*i>p.  5,460. 

Castile,  {kds-tr.H\)  the  central  and  largest  division  of 
t^pain,  lying  between  l..at.  38°  25'  and  42°  60'  N.,  and 
I..on.  1°  2'  and  5°  37'  W.;  biuiinled  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Riniosa.  Alava,  and  Navarre;  E.  by  Aragon,  and  Va¬ 
lencia;  S.E.  liy  Murcia;  S.  by  Andalusia;  and  W.  by 
Extremadura  and  Leon  ;  length  about  306  m.from  N.  to 
S. ;  mean  breadth  about  160.  vi/va.  72.447  Eng.  sq.  ni. 
is  divided  into  tw'o  parts  by  a  range  of  high  mountains, 
called  in  different  parts,  Urbians,  Curpetaiios,  Sierra  de 
Guadarama,  Guta,  Somosierra,  and  de  Flstrella.  The 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  ridge  is  called  Old.  while  that 
to  the  S.  is  named  Nev)  Castile.  Obi  C.  comprises  the 
modern  pmvs.  of  Burgo.s,  Soria,  Segovia,  ami  Avila,  so 
named  after  their  chief  towns.  New  C.  comprises  the 
provs.  of  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenca,  Toh'do,  ami  La 
Mancha,  also  so  called  after  the  names  of  their  clii**f 
towns,  except  lai  Manclia,  who.se  cap.  is  Cimbul  Rt-al. 
The  Eliro,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiaiia,  ami  Xucar  liave 
their  sources  in  this  prov.  Besides  the  aforesaid  chain 
of  moiintaiii-4,  there  are  three  other  important  ranges 
traversing  C;  viz.,  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Neviula.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  accordingly,  in  many  parts,  exceedingly 
rugged,  ami  the  quality  of  the  soil  various.  Min.  Gold, 
silver,  cojjper,  quartz,  marble,  limestone,  gypsum,  ami 
(juick>ilver,  of  whieh  latter  product  tlie  mines  at  Al- 
imuleii  alone  furnish  2,"00,000  lbs.  annually.  Clim. 
Healthy,  and  generally  dry.  The  ordinary  extremes  of 
temperature  at  Ma<lrid,  are  90°  Falir.  in  Buminer,  ami 
32°  in  winter.  Prixl.  Corn,  wine.s,  fruits,  oil.  hemp,  flax, 
nnuider,  saffron.  Agriculture  is  in  a  mo.st  backward 
state,  and  the  roads  are  execrable.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
laces,  plate-glass,  leather,  jjaper,  earthenware,  &q.  Jn- 
hah.  Tlie  people  of  this  pmv.  are  grave,  honest,  and 
sober,  and  their  priile  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
Ciistiliaii  is  the  standard  dialect  of  the  Spanish  language, 
becoming  the  language  of  the  court  on  the  imirriage  of 
Isabell.i,  Queen  of  Castile,  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
Hist.  The  Cu.stiles  anciently  formed  parts  of  Cantabria, 
ami  like  the  rest  of  Spain,  were  successively  overrun  by 
Roniaiis.  Goths,  and  Sar.icens.  After  the  oxjuilsion  of 
the  bist-named,  the  sovereignty  (d'  C.  came  by  marriage 
to  S.un  ho  III.  king  tif  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand 
was  made  king  of  (\  in  1034.  He  married  the  sister  of 
A’erenioml  III  king  of  Leon,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1037  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  afterwards 
separated  and  again  unit«Ml  several  times,  till,  by  the 
marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns  w’jtli  Fer¬ 
dinand,  king  of  Aragon,  in  1479,  the  three  kingdoms 
were  consolitlated  into  one.  P>p  2,380,062. 

Castile'*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Livingston  co.,  115  m. 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

<’Hslile*  in  i'orA,  a  post-vjll.age  and  town.ship  of 
Wyoming  co.,  on  the  Genesee  Rirer,  68  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Bufi'alo;  pop.  of  township  2,186. 

Castile  <’reek*  in  Missouri^  flow’s  into  Platte  River, 
ill  the  8.K.  of  Buchanan  co. 

Castile-moap. [From  a  Spanish  province, 

wlience  it  originally  came.]  A  sort  of  hard,  refined  souj), 
mailo  w'ith  dlive  oil  and  soda. 

Ca^itiliail*  {kas-tlVyan.)  n.  An  inhabitant,  or  native, 
of  Ca.stile,  in  Spain. 

— The  Spanish  language,  as  spoken  in  Castile  in  its  purest 
form. 

— a.  iVrtaining,  or  relating  to  Castile;  as,  Castilian  pride. 

CaHtiliaii  Kpriiig'M,  in  Mississippiy  a  village  of 
Ht>lmes  CO. 

Ca^'tille*  Charles  Hxppolyte.  an  eminent  French 
journalist  and  historian;  b.  1820.  llis  clilef  work  is 
Histoire.  de  la  Sr.conde  Hepuhliqne  Fran^'aise.  (1854-5). 
Ill  1858  he  pul*lishod  Pirallele entre  OVar,  Charlemagne, 
et  Xapolcon  ;  and,  in  1869,  Histoire  de  Soixan/e.  Ans,  1789- 
1S50. 

CuMt  illeja*  n.  ( Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  ScT'phu^ 
lariace/p,  sub-order  Iihinntithid<v.  The  Painted-cup,  C. 
coccinea,  foiiiul  ill  wet  meailows  in  Canada  and  U.  States, 
is  a  very  l>eautiful  plant,  remarkable  for  its  large,  bright 
scarlet  bracts. 

C'AHtiilon*  {kas-tee‘ymong,)  a  t«>wn  of  France,  dep.  Gi- 
r'Uide,  on  the  Dordogne,  26  ni.  E.  of  B(U’ileaux.  It  ha.s 
manufactures  of  ctittou  and  woollen  yarns,  nails,  ami 
cordage.  It  is  celebrated  a«  the  scene  of  tlie  battle  be¬ 
tween  tlio  h*rces  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  and  Charles 
YU.  of  France,  July,  1453,  in  which  the  English  met 
with  a  signal  defeat,  their  header,  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  ami  Ills  son.  being  slain.  Of  all  their  possessions 
in  France,  Calais  alone  remained  to  the  English  after 
this  battle,  the  iucideuts  of  which  were  seized  on  by 
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Shakspe>ire  for  the  sixtli  scene  in  Ms  play  of  King  H’n^ 
ry  y/..  I'art  I.  Ill  the  neighborhuo<l  of  this  jdace  Mon¬ 
taigne,  the  Fi’encli  essayist,  was  born  and  died. 

C'HN'Iilie.  in  Muine^  a  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Hancock 
CO.,  oil  tlie  E.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  35  m.  of  Ban¬ 
gor.  ami  118  m.  N.E.  of  Portland,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  from  tlie  N.E.  Its  harl«or  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  and  is  of  sullicieiit  dejdh  for  vessels  of  tlie 
largest  class.  !Shi]>-buildiiig  is  the  prineijial  occiiiia- 
tion.  Pop.  1,303. 

in  OhiOy  a  village  of  Darke  co.,  14  ni.  S.  of 
Greenville;  pop.  177. 

n.  Act  of  casting  or  throwing.  —  The  taking 
casts  or  imiiressions  of  figures,  busts,  meilals.  leaves,  .ti-. 
—  The  act  of  assigning  parts  to  players,  (u*  of  cvuitriv  ing 
anytbing. — The  proce.-H  by  w  hich  some  animals  throw 
ufl' their  skins,  horns,  . 

{.Man/.)  The  jiroee.ss  of  iionringa  metal  or  some  other 
8ui>stance,  in  a  fluid  or  seini-lluid  state,  into  a  mould, 
which  is  made  in  various  ways,  and  of  siil  stances  best 
suited  for  the  material  which  is  to  be  poured  int<i  it. 
The  fluidity  of  the  substance  may  be  produced  b>  heat, 
or  some  other  agent:  but  the  cast  always  solidifies  in 
the  mould.  The  process  i.s  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  articles  in  iron,  bronze,  bell-inetal,  lead,  steel,  co|  i>er, 
porcelain,  plaster,  ami  cement  ot  various  kimis.  The 
method  of  casting  cannons  in  iron  and  bionze  will  be 
found  el.siewhere.  (See  Cannon.)  The  process  adoptid 
ill  ca.stiiig  statues  in  plaster,  and  making  ornamental 
pottery  and  busts  in  Parian  ware,  diffeis  nmfiTially  from 
that  which  is  used  in  forming  metal  casting-^.  Each 
jirocess  will  be  found  described  in  the  m-tii-e  of  that 
brunch  of  art  to  which  it  respectively  belongs.  (S<*e 
Porcelain.  I’otterv,  Sculpti  ri  .)  The  protos  of  b-rni- 
ing  or  founding  iron  castings  of  great  size,  ami  bells  and 
statues  in  bell-metal  and  bronze,  will  be  funiid  deseiibed 
under  the  head  of  Fovnmng. 

(Arch.)  A  term  to  express  the  bending  of  tlie  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  luece  of  wood  from  their  natnml  state,  caused 
either  by  the  gravity  of  the  material,  or  by  its  being 
subject  to  unequal  tenijierature,  or  by  the  jneipuilities 
of  texture  of  the  material.  (SH*metimes  chIRmI  Baip- 
ing.) 

(Xauf  )  The  art  of  allowing  the  ship's  head,  previous¬ 
ly  puiiitiiig  to  the  wind,  to  fall  oil  so  as  to  bring  tbe 
wind  on  the  vessel’s  side. 

Casting  of  drajuries.  (Painting?)  By  this  term  is  im¬ 
plied  the  distrilmtion  of  the  li»lils,alid  draperies  aiesai<I 
to  be  terZ/ casi  when  the  folds  are  di.slribuUMl  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  appear  rather  the  result  ol  mere  eliaiice 
than  of  art,  stiuly,  or  labor.  Carlo  Maratti  tlniiight 
that  the  disposition  of  drapery  was  a  more  diflienlt  ait 
than  even  that  of  drawing  the  human  figure,  and  that  a 
student  might  he  more  easily  tauglit  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Inferior  painters  enter  into  the  minute  ilis- 
criniinations  of  quality  in  drapery:  but,  as  Nir  Joslma 
ReynoMs  has  w  ell  observed  in  his  Fourth  Jdsiouisr,  with 
the  historical  painter  “  the  ch»thing  is  neither  woollen 
nor  linen.  iu»r  silk,  satin,  nor  velvet ;  it  is  <lra)m'y :  it  is 
nothing  more."  Tlie  figures  of  Kafaelle,  in  his  jiaimings, 
are  generally  draped;  those  of  Michael  Angelo  com¬ 
monly  nude. 

n.  A  net  which  is  cast  and  drawn,  iu 
contra<listinction  to  a  net  that  is  set  and  left. 

*‘Ca9ting'net8  did  rivers  bottoms  sweep.’’  —  May. 

Casting  olF  I'opy.  (Priniuig.)  The  ojieration  of 
ascertaining  accurately  how  many  pages  in  print  a  given 
quantity  of  maiiu.scrijit  copy  will  take;  or  how  many 
jiages  a  given  quantity  of  printed  copy  will  make  when 
the  size  of  the  book  and  the  type  are  changed;  also 
when  a  given  <puintity  cd  niannscriid  cojiy  is  delivered, 
w  ith  directions  that  it  is  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
pages  in  print,  to  determine  the  size,  ot  the  page  and  tlie 
size  of  the  tyjie.  This  is  usually  done  by  composing  a 
line  or  two  of  the  copy,  when,  supposing  a  line  and  a 
half  of  it  makes  a  line  of  print,  it  becomes  a  mere  arith¬ 
metical  question.  Suj'i»i»sing  there  are  12.000  lines  of 
copy,  it  will  make  8,0(H)  lines  in  print,  wh'ch,  at  24  lines 
to  a  page,  will  be  333  pages,  and  with  the  title,  fc-hort 
page.s,  &c.,  equal  14  sheets  in  12nio. 

C’ast'injf-voioo*  <’aJ<t'iiig:-voto,  n.  The  voice 
of  a  presiding  officer,  in  an  assembly  or  council,  which 
decides  a  question,  when  the  votes  of  the  asseinhly  or 
meeting  are  equally  divided  between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative.  Sometimes  the  chairman  has  a  casting- 
vote  in  addition  to  Ids  vote  as  an  ordinar}’  member;  at 
other  times,  he  has  only  a  casting-vote. 

<’aMl'iiig‘-woit;$'llt.  n.  A  weight  that  turns  a  balance 
when  exactly  poised. 

4’tiMl-iroii*  (kasV\~em?)  n.  (Metal.)  Iron  that  has  been 
cast  into  pigs  or  moulds  ;  brittle  iron.  See  Iron. 

C’lWtIe*  (kas'ly)  n.  [Lat.  casteiluniy  fnim  castriim,  a  for- 
tificil  place;  allied  to  casa,  a  hut,  a  house;  Fr.  chateau- 
fori.]  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  strongly  fortified 
building  enclosed  by  walls,  ainl  intended  lor  a  jilace  of 
residence,  calculateil  to  affonl  pndection  against  tlie 
attack  of  an  enemy.  The  buildings  to  which  thia  term 
is  applied  were  chiefly  the  residences  of  the  nobles  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Age.s.  Their  great  strength,  and  their 
capacity  of  resistance  to  the  imperfect  artillery  of  the 
day,  consisting  of  the  trebuchet.  balista,  mangonel,  and 
other  machines,  from  which  stones,  darts,  and  tir^^bulls 
were  hurled  at  ami  within  the  walls,  rendered  the  barons 
insiilent  ami  oppressive,  as  they  could  not  only  defy  the 
forces  which  a  neighboring  baron  iiiigbt  lead  against 
them,  but  even  those  of  the  king  himself.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  C.  are  its  vallia  (embiinkmeiits),  and  /ossce 
(ditches),  from  the  former  of  whi<’h  the  walls  arise  u.su- 
ally  crowned  hy  battlements,  and  flanked  by  circular, 
or  polygonal  bastions  in  the  angles  formed  in  the  walls. 
These  walls  were  pierced  for  gates,  with  fixed  or  draw- 
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briilgps  aiul  towers  on  each  side;  the  pates,  winch  were 
of  considerable  strength,  were  turther  guarded  by  de¬ 
scending  gnilings  called  jMtrtcullities ;  and  all  tlie  aper¬ 
tures  were  made  as  small  us  they  could  beciuisistent  with 
the  recpiiremeiits  of  internal  lighting.  The  component 
|Kii  ts  of  a  CH^tle  were:  1.  The  or  moat,  with  its 
briilge.  A  The  barlnoin,  which  was  in  advance  «if  the  f'., 
and  was  a  raise*!  mound  or  tower,  tlic  outer  w.dls  having 
terraces  towards  the  C.,  with  bastions,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned.  3.  The  gate-houxe^  Manked  witli  towers  atfl 
crownetl  with  projec  tions  called  /a/ic^ico'a/ion.v,  throngh 
which  heavy  missiles  or  molten  lea«l  were  droppe*!  on 
tiie  heads  of  the  assailants  entering  th<*gateway.  4.  The 
out^r  balfitnn,  or  area  within  the  t\  by  an  embattle*! 
wall  with  agate-house, and  where  the  stables  and  other 


From  a  <Jrawinjr  in  ••Grose’s  MiUtarr  Antiquities.”— 1.  The  Pon- 
joL-keep.  2.  Chapel.  3.  Stables.  4  Inner  Ballium.  5.  Outer 
Ballium.  6.  Barbican.  7.  Mount,  supposed  to  be  the  court-hill 
or  tribunal,  and  also  the  place  where  justice  was  executed.  8. 
Soldiers’  Lodgings. 

offi**e8  usually  stood.  5.  The  vimr  t^lUinn  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  owner  or  the  goverimr  with  his  retinue: 
this  had  at  one  corner,  or  in  tlie centre,  ^donjon. nr  keep, 
which  w:ks  the  stronghold  of  tlic  place,  and  usually  con- 
taiiuKl  the  state  apartment.  6.  A  wW/,  and  a  chaprl : 
the  former  \isually.  and  the  latter  frequently,  are  found 
in  ancient  C,  which  are  conqdete  in  their  arrangements. 

*•  For  a  man's  house  Is  bis  castle.” —  Sir  E.  Coke. 

{Gamr^  )  See  Chess. 

OxsUes  in  ty  fiir,  or  CaxtU  in  Sipain.  [Fr.  chatraux  m 
E'pagne.]  Projects  of  a  visionary  nature;  schemes  not 
likely  to  be  realized;  mental  iihaiitasmagoria*. 

*'  These  were  but  like  enstlee  in  the  air,  aud  in  men's  fancies 
vainly  imagined.” —  Raleigh. 

Castle  injhimf'f.  a  plirase  peculiar  b)  Ireland,  implying 
the  political  influence  exercise*!  by  the  viceroy  and  his 
court,  residing  at  Iluhlin  Castlr.. 

— r.  a.  and  t.  {Games.)  In  chess,  to  cover  the  king  with  a 
castle. 

Cas'llo,  in  M^sonri.  a  post-office  of  An«lrew  co. 

t'a^tlehar,  or  Ao'Lisn.in  Ireland,  a  town, cap.  <»f  Mayo 
CO.,  on  Cit>t^bar  Kiver,  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Westport;  pup. 
5,066. 

CaHtle-B<*riin?tiaiii«  in  Ireland,  a  town  in  co. 
Louth,  ni.  N\  of  Duiileer  :  pop.  596. 

Ca«f  le-Biake'nt*y,  or  Kil'easoT-av,  in  Ireland,  a 
vill-age  ill  Galway  oo.,  13  m.  8.K.  of  Tuani ;  pop.  673. 

Cant  le-bla.v'ney,  in  Irelaiui.  a  tow  n  of  M*)naghaii  co. 

CaHtIo-biiil<ler,  (A*rt«7-6i7<i  cr,)  n.  A  visionary  ;  one 
who  builds  castles  in  the  air. 

CaH’tlo»biiiI<riii5J,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  building 
castle.s  in  the  air. 

Cantleco'iiier,  in  Ireland,  a  t*)wn  and  parish  in  Kil¬ 
kenny  CO.,  10  m.  N.N  E.  of  Kilkenny  town. 

C’a«IU‘  <'on'iielI,  or  Stradiul'ly,  in  Ireland,  a  t*»wn 
and  parish  *»f  Limerick  co.,  6^  m.  N.N  E.  of  Limerick 
City,  on  tlie  Sliannon;  pop.  of  parish,  4,000. 

in  Ireland,  a  parish  in  Sligo  cu.,  on 
the  river  Moy,  3  m  N.N.E.  of  Hallina. 

Ca^llo  <’rai;r,  in  Virginvi,  a  post -oflice  of  Campbell  co. 

C'ak^llo  C'rook,  in  A>ic  lorAr,  a  post-office  of  Broomeco. 

Cawl le-I><*r'iiiot,  in  Ireland,  a  t*)wu  of  Kildare  co., 
on  the  Lear,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  6  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Carlow:  pop.  1,500. 

Castle  Dome,  in  Arizona,  a  mining  village  of  jruma 
CO.,  on  the  Colorado  River.  150  m.  S.W.  of  Pr<*scott, 

Cas'tlefiii.  in  Ireland,  a  town  of  Donegal  co.,  on  the 
Fin  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Foyle.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Lifford; 
pop.  600. 

Castlefin,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office  of  York  co. 
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Ca.stle-Gj*eff'ory,in  Irelaml,  a  town  of  Kerry  co.,  ^ 

1  111.  fr*»m  S  ^h^»l•e  of  Tralee  Bay,  and  T2  W.  of  Tralee; 

pop.  nbt  504. 

C'aslle  Grov6,  in  /oica,  a  post-township  of  Jones  co. ; 
p  >p.  839. 

,  Castlewarh,  n.  The  defensive  guard 

[  of  a  castle. 

j  — 7?.  (O.  Eng.  Laic^  A  feudal  tenure,  or  knight  service, 
i  which  oblige*!  the  tenant  to  pcrlorm  .service  witbiu  tlie 
realm,  without  limitati*in  of  time.  Casti.k-ward. 
Ca^f  Ic-llavoii,  ill  lielaml,  a  parish  in  Cork  co. 
t'antlo  Hill,  in  Maine,  a  pust-offlce  of  Aroost*)ok  co. 
Casllc-l!4'latHl,in  Irelaml, a  town  and  parish  of  Kerry! 

I  CO.,  11  III.  E.S.  E  of  'iralee:  }>*‘p.  1,575.  I 

CnMtlo-Jor'<laik,  in  Ireland,  a  pa^i^h  bordering  on 
Kings  and  Meatli  cos.,  5  m.  8. S.W.  of  Kinnegad. 

I C'asf lo*Kii04*k,  in  Irelaml,  a  parisli  in  Dublin  co.,  on' 

I  the  L«  fley.  4  m  U  N.W.  of  Dublin  City. 

! C'aistlc-Iiy'oim,  in  Ireland,  a  village'ami  parish  of 
I  O'lk  c*i.,  g  ni.  E.  of  Rathconmick ;  p>'p.  abt.  775. 

•  <'ast  lo-.lIa<‘a'<laiii,  in  Ireland. a  parisli  of  Wii  kiowco. 

'  Castlc*-.Ma$;’'iier.  in  Ireiund,  a  pari»h  in  Cork  co.,  7 
in.  \V  N  ul  Mall. 

t'ast Ferry,  in  Virginia^  a  post-office  of 
Clark  CO. 

Cas'l Ionian's  Fork,  in  TVo-ci.^,  a  river  flowing  8. E. 
llirougli  Gi>uzales  co.,  uml  entering  the  Guadalupe  River 
111  Ib'wiit  CO. 

,  i'astloman'ts  Rivor.  in  Pnmsyh'ania^w  small  stream 
j  in  the  S.W  .jiart  of  the  State,  flowing  into  the  Vougliis- 
I  gheny  River. 

Ca«fl€»  -Har'tyr,  in  Irelaml,  a  biwn  of  Cork  co., on  the 
river  .'laiiie;  l.’29'i. 

Cast  lo-.>lori*.  in  Irelaml,  a  parish  in  tlie  cos.  of  Ros¬ 
common  ami  Mayo. 

Casll<‘*l*ol  in  Ireland,  a  town  of  Westmeath 

I  co.,  m.  W.N.W  of  l)umcr*?e  :  l.*280. 

'  C'a.sf  l<^-lta'lian.  in  Ireland,  a  parisli  of  Cavan  co. 
iC'a<«'tloriNi;;li,  I^ord.  See  Londo.noerry  Marqcisde. 
l'astloroa$;li,  in  Irelaml.  a  town  in  Loacommun  co., 
j  on  the  river  Sm  k:  'y>op.  l.*2U0. 

jCa.stlo  Rook,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Dako- 
1  tall  CO.,  22  III.  S  of  St.  Paul ;  2)op.  703. 
i’asllo  Rook,  in  Misso^^ri.^  a  post-office  of  Osage  co 
I'astlo  Rook,  in  Washingbrn  Territory^  a  post-village 
of  Cow  litz  co.,  13  111.  N.  of  Monticello. 

C'asflo  Rook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  post-village  of 
Grant  co.,  on  Blue  River,  22  m.  N.W.  of  .Mineral  I*oint. 
FaJitlory,  (/.«»7-ry,)  «.  [O.  Fr.  cAasfe/Zme.J  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  castle. 

l<’asllot,  [kus'h.t,)n.  A  small  castle,  (r.) 
Fastlo-Ter'ra,  in  Irelaml,  a  parish  in  Cavan  co. 

I  lotoii.  ill  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  11  , 

I  m.  N  N.K.  of  Indianapolis.  j 

^  Caslloloii,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  10  m. ' 
I  E  *if  Matstings;  pop.  1,738.  | 

<'a«'»tlotoii,  in  New  lor/.*,  a  p*»8t-village  of  Rensselaer] 
I  CO., on  the  liud.son  River,  8  m.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  680. 

I — \  i*)wnsljip  of  Richmond  co.,  on  the  N.  end  of  Staten 
Island:  p-'p.  9,504. 

Caslloton,  in  reraion/,  a  p*»«t-vil!age  and  township  of 
I  Kutlund  CO.,  on  Castleton  River,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Mont- 
I  pelier.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Castleton  M«*dical  College, 
founded  in  1818,  and  Connected  with  Mid*lleburg  Cul- 
I  lege.  /'op.  3,‘243. 

Ca^tloton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Culpepper  co. 
C'a^  or  <'a^tlet«»wii  Rorolia'voii,  in 

Irelaml.  a  si'aport  town  *»f  Cork  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Baiiitry  Bay,  18  in.  W.  of  Bantry  ;  pcgi  aht.  800. 
I'at^tletowii,  in  Ireland,  2  parishe.s  of  Louth  and  Lim¬ 
erick  ciiunties. 

<'astl<»towii-Ar'ra,  in  Ireland,  a  parish  of  Tiiipo- 
rary  co. 

Fat«iilt»town-Rovliil,  in  Ireland,  a  parish  in  West¬ 
meath  c*).,  7  m.  W.  of  Atlilioy.  ' 

Cast2<*towii-Ro<*ho,  in  Irelaml.  a  t<»wn  and  parisli  | 
ol  Cork  CO.,  on  the  A u beg,  8  in.  W.N.W.  of  Ferinoy ; 

I  pop.  996.  I 

‘ C'as'f letowns'cinl,  in  Ireland,  a  seaport  town  ini 
I  Cork  CO.,  4  111.  E.S.E.  of  Skibber*'en ;  pop.  745.  I 

ille.in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Buclmnan  co. 
C’asf  le-Wol'Ian,  in  Ireland,  a  town  in  I)*>wnco.,  6ni.| 
S.W.  *if  Clough:  pop.  794. 

I <'a.st'lin;;',  7{.  [See  Cast.]  .An  abortion,  or  abortive: 

'  as.  •*  a  castling's  bladder.’’  —  Brounie.  \ 

l<'ast'-otr,  a.  I^aid  aside;  dispense*!  with;  as,  cast-off 
I  garments. 

j  <'asf«r,  7J.  TLat.]  (Zo'bl.)  The  Beaver,  7.  v. 

'  i'a^tor  and  Follii.'C.  t  J/yt/o)  Two  demi  gods  known 
liy  the  aneients  under  the  joint  name  of  Dioscuri,  that  I 
is,  siiiis  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  was  celebrated  as  a  Inu^e-  j 
tani«*r;  J*.  for  liis  jiruwess  as  a  boxer  Ibimer  describes 
them  as  sons  of  Leda  and  Tymlar**u8,  king  of  Lacedenion.  1 
ami,  then-fore,  brothers  of  Helen.  Hence,  too,  their 
patronymic  <»f  Tyndaridse  (sons  of  Tymlareu.sb  .Another 
fable  ascrilies  their  birlli  to  an  amour  of  Jupiter  with 
Leda:  whilst  a  third  account  makes  Bollux  and  Helen 
only  the  fruit  of  this  intercourse,  uml  C  tlie  lawful  soul 
of  Tyndareu.s,  whence  it  was  supposed  that  tlie  latter  I 
was  mortal,  and  J*.  immortal.  The  bmthers  are  de-- 
scribed  a.s  having  first  distinguished  themselves  by  tliej 
rescue  of  their  sister  Helen,  who  had  been  carrie*!  off  , 
by  Theseus.  They  were  engaged  in  the  celebrat*Mi  hunt 
of  the  Calyiloniaii  boar;  were  sliarers  in  the  renowned 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts:  and,  finally,  in  a  war 
against  Messene,  undertaken  for  tlie  purpose  of  cha.stis- 
irig  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  the  king  of  that  country. 
C.  was  slain  by  Idas,  who  was  immediately  struck  dead  i 
by  a  thumlerbolt  from  Jove,  ami  Lynceus  fell  by  the' 
han*l  of  Bollux.  The  latter,  devotedly  attached  to  his 
brother,  besought  Jupiter  either  to  restore  C.  to  life,  or  I 


to  deprive  him  himself  of  his  immortality.  On  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  st«)ry,  Jnpit*  r  granteil  them  ulternato 
lile,  so  that  ea*  h  live<l  or  died  daily  — a  term  extend***! 
by  KDiiie  writers  to  six  months  of  alternate  life  and 
•  hsitli  of  eacJi.  Amitlier  v**rsi««n  makes  Jupiter  reward 
their  affection  h\  truiisbiting  the  two  brothers  into  con¬ 
stellations,  under  th(*  name  of  Gemini — stars  which 
never  appear  together,  but  when  one  rises  (he  other  set.**, 
ami  so  on  alternately.  Th(‘&e  demi-gods  were  clii*fiy 
wiirshippeil  as  piotei  tors  of  seamen,  th<jugh  they  were 
snppiise*!  to  be  heljiers  of  tlie  brave  generally.  Tin  y 
are  usually  represimted  on  medals, bas-reliefs,  and  ge*n^, 
as  youthful  lioiseinen.  with  egg-shaped  helmets  cr*>u  m**! 
with  stars,  and  spi'ur  in  hand.  The  ancients  very  c*mi- 
m*»nly  swore  “  by  Castor”  {A.’casba‘)  and  •*  by  INdlux  ” 
{JKd'pol).,  as  the  Englisli  did  by  St.  George,  and  the 
Frencli  by  St.  Denis. 

(A.'D-'.7i.)  S**eGE.Mixr. 

{M'teor.)  The  name  given  to  an  electrical  meteor, 
which  sometimes  ajqieurs  at  sea,  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  masts  of  ships,  under  the  Ibrui  of  balls 
of  fin*.  When  one  light  only  is  seen.it  is  called  Hilena. 
The  meteor  is  generally  siipp*)M-d  t*>  indicate  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  a  or  a  future  calm;  but  Helena,  or  one 

ball  only,  to  porteml  bad  weather. 

<*as't4»r  Rnyoii,in  Louisiana^  rist^s  in  Jackson  parish, 
and  fiuu  ing  southward,  unites  with  the  Dugdeimma  at 
the  N.  extremity  oj  Rapides  parish. 

C'aMlor-boaii,  72.  'J  he  seed  of  the  Uicinus  ammvnis. 
See  Ricinus. 

l'a!**lo'rouiii,  72.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  concrete  substance 
found  in  two  glandular  sacs,  closcl^'  connect***!  with,  but 
quite  distinct  from.  Ilie  organs  of  rejiroductiun  in  the 
B*-aver,  ami  at  one  time  held  in  the  high**st  r**piite  in 
medicine,  although  now  n'garded  as  almost  inert,  and 
chiefly  nse«l  by  i»erlumer8.  The  C.  sacs  an*  pear-shaiied, 
ami  it  aiip**ars  in  commerce  in  these  sacs  tlnmiselves, 
connect*  *!  in  pairs  as  they  are  taken  from  tlie  animal. 
C.  is  produced  both  by  the  male  and  by  the  female  bea¬ 
ver.  Its  oiior  is  strong,  nniileasant,  and  peculiar;  taste 
bitter,  subacrid :  and  *  olor  orange-brown.  C  was  well- 
km»wn  to  the  anci*  iits.  From  the  time  of  Ilipp*  ciat<*8, 
it  was  rigarde*las  lia\ing  a  t-pe*  ific  influence  over  the 
uterus. 

i’aslo'ria.  or  French  Camp,  in  California,  a  village  of 
San  Joaquin  co.,abt.5  ni.  S.  of  Stockton ;  j  op.  1,1S4. 

Fas'tor-oil,  ti.  See  Ricjni’s. 

C  astor  Rivor,  in  Miswuri.  rises  in  Francis  co..  and 
flowing  southward  joins  the  Whitewater  River,  wliich, 
alter  receiving  the  outlet  ol  Lake  Bemisco,  falls  into  Bi;' 
Lake. 

C'aK'torville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Stoildard  co. 

C'aK'torville,  in  A7m’  J'or/..  a  village  of  Lewis  co.,  on 
Beaver  River,  6(i  m.  N.W.  of  Utica. 

C'aKtorville,  in  Texas,  a  villag**.  cap.  of  Medina  co., 
on  Medina  Ki>*'r.  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  San  Antonio. 

C'nstranieta'tion,  72.  [bat.  cas/r22722,  a  camp,  and 
metor,  1  measure.]  {Mil.)  Tlie  art  of  laying  out  camps, 
vhether  the  tr*)op8  to  occupy  them  are  to  be  hutted, 
under  canvas,  or  bivouacked. 

C'astrato,  (kas'trdt,)  y.  a.  [Lat.  cas/ro,  castratus,  prol*- 
ably  from  chaste.]  To  geld;  to  deprive  of  the 

testicles:  to  emasculate :  to  mutilate;  to  render  impo¬ 
tent:  as,  to  castrate  a  hull. 

— To  expurgate,  or  cut  away  tlie  obscene  parts  of  a  book 
or  writing.  —  'l‘o  cut  out  or  remove  a  leaf  or  sheet  from 
a  book,  and  thus  impair  its  efficiency. 

C'n^tra'tion,  72.  [Kr.:  Lat.  ca2:/7*a/iVi.]  {Surg.)  The 

opeiati*»n  of  removing  the  testicles,  wlik-h  renders  the 
iiidiviiUml  incapable  of  reproduction. 

C'a^tra'to,  C'astra'tiiM,  77.  [Lat.;  Fr.  rasD*af.]  0n*5 
who  has  been  castrat***!.  (In  the  Southern  States,  an 
animal  thus  situated  issaid  Xoha altered .)  'Jhis  privation 
has  a  great*  iiiflu*  nce  on  the  devi-Ioimient  of  puberty. 
It  is  practised  to  jirocure  a  clear  and  sharper  voice. 

C'aK'trol.  72.  {ZoCl.)  See  Kesthei.. 

i'a.H  tr4^ii,  M.ATTI11A8  Alexander,  a  distinguished  Finn¬ 
ish  philoidgist,  B.  1813;  D.  1852. 

A’n.stroii'Kial,  Cantrensian,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  camp. 

a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  on  the  Aguut, 
23  m.  S.S.E.  of  Alhy.  Manf.  Cloth.  w*K»Jlen8,  cottons, 
linens,  paper,  leather.  Ac.  Pop  2^1,691. 

Can't ro,  a  seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  cap.  of 
tlie  island  of  Mityleiie,  55  m.  N.W.  of  Smyrna;  pop. 
ahout  7,000. 

Can't  ro,  a  seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  on  the 
.Adriatic,  28  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lecce.  Harbor  available  for 
small  v**S8ei8  only.  J^op.  5,830. 

C’an'tro,  in  Brazil,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
85  m.  N.W.  of  Curitiba;  p«q>.  of  the  district  10,000. 

Can't  ro,  in  Gliili,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe; 
pop.  4.0(K). 

Can't  ro,  Inez  de,  a  beantifnl  lady  of  Cjistile.  secretly 
marrie*)  t«>  Pe«lr*j,  wm  of  AIph*>nso  IV.,  an*l  assassinat***! 
by  order  of  the  latter,  1355.  Her  mournful  fate  is  the 
subject  of  several  tragedies  and  poems.  , 

i'an'tro*  tlUAN  de,  h  Portuguese  commander,  afterwards 
gtivernor  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  E.  Indies, 
1500-1548. 

Csvn'tro  del  Rio  el  Seal,  (ano.  Castra  Julia,)  a  town 
*»f  Spain,  jirov.  Corilova,  on  the  Guadajos,  16  ni.  S.E.  of 
ConlovH.  Man/.  Woolleii.s  and  hemp.  /Ip.  9,939. 

Can'tro-Giovaii'ni,  ^anc.  Enna,)  a  town  of  Sicily, 
Iirov  Catania.  64  m.  E.S.E.  of  Palermo.  Tliis  city  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birthplace  of  Ceres.  Pop. 
15  121. 

Can't  ro  Xiio'vo,  a  fortified  town  of  Sicily,  20  m.  from 
Palermo ;  pop.  6.7’20. 

i’an'tropetre,  iu  Ireland,  a  parish  in  Kings  co. 

C'an'tro%  illa'ri,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  38  m.  N.  of  Co* 
senza;  pop.  8,468. 
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rovillo,  in  California^  a  P.  0.  of  Monterey  co. 

CftS'troville,  in  T'-xas^  a  po«t-village,  cap.  of  Medina 
CO.,  28  Ill.  \V.  l>y  S.  of  San  Antonio  *  pfyj).  616. 

Cfts'lro  Viroyiia,  {vf.-H'na^)  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of 
a  prov.  of  same  name,  on  tlie  W.  slope  of  the  Andes. 
Hi  in.  from  (fuamauga:  pcy>.  of  j»rov.  aht.  15.0i)0. 

CliSt'-Hloel,  n.  {Metal.)  l{li>tered  steel  melte«i,  cast 
into  ingots,  ami  again  rolled  out  into  bars.  See  Sikel. 

C'a>itlicra,  i,  a.s7oo-or'a.)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
nuidiira,  hS  in.  E.S  E.  of  Itadajoz,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  (lUadalefra  :  pop.  G,Ci8. 

CRHiiiil,  {kazh'a-ah)  a.  [Fr.  casual,  fnmi  Lat.  — 

cado,  to  fall.]  Falling  out ;  accidental :  fortuitous;  hap¬ 
pening  by  chance;  as,  a  casual  meeting. 

“  The-conimissiouers  eotertaiued  ihemselves  bjr  the  fireside  iu 
general  aud  oiMual  discourses."  —  Clarendon. 

— Incidental;  occasional;  not  regular;  contingent;  as,  a 
casual  e.xpense. 

**  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  both  certain  and  caaual,  did  not  rise 
unto  teu  thousand  pounds." i^avies 

CaM'iially,adi'.  In  a  casual  manner;  without  design  ; 
by  chance. 

**  I  should  hare  acquainted  nir  judge  with  one  advantage,  and 
which  I  now  cueitally  remember.”  —  Ifryden. 

CliS'lial]ie.4S«  n.  Quality  of  being  casual  or  unpre¬ 
meditated. 

Cas'ualty,  n.  That  which  is  caHual,  or  which  c«)ine8  hy 
chance  or  witht)ut  tlesign.  Inevitable  accident.  Unlore- 
seen  circumstance  n<»t  to  he  guarded  against  by  human 
agency,  and  in  which  man  takes  no  part. 

(Mil.)  Diminution  of  numbers  on  the  muster-roll  of  an 
army,  &c.,  by  death,  discharge,  or  de^c^ti('n. 

Ctsualti/  U\4/7Z.  That  ward  in  an  l»o'*j>ita]  set  apart 
for  the  treatment  of  injuries  re.siilting  from  ucciileiit. 

Ca^iiari'iia,  n.  See  Cksuvri.n  vce^e. 

Casiiariaa'coic,  B.5bf-w  >  )i>.s.  n.  pi.  {H  >t.)  An  ordm- 
of  plants,  alliance  Ameutalc.^.  There  is  hut  one  genus, 
Casuarinu,  including  20  species.  They  are  for  the  mo>l 
part  Australian  trees  or  scruliby  bushe-<,  with  sb'inler, 
wiry,  drooping,  jointed  branches,  which  h  ive  no  evi¬ 
dent  le.aves.  The  name  beef-wood  was  suggested  by  the 
color  of  the  timber  resembling  that  of  raw  beef.  The 
wood  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  Botany-Bay  Oak, 
Forest  O.ik,  He  Oak,  and  Slie  Ovk. 

C’aHua'riiiH,  74.  (Zool.)  See  Cvss 'Wvrt. 

71.  [Kr.  ca.t'ax/^ ;  It.  from 

JjHt.  cas74-,  a  falling,  an  error,  a  case.]  One  who  .studies 
and  resolves  cases  of  conscience. 

Ca54uis'tie«  C’aHiiis'tieal,  a.  Relating  to  cases  of 
conscien  e:  jis,  ca.^uidic  reasoning. 

Cas'iiistry*  71.  {Ethic.i.)  That  bi  ancli  of  ethical  science 
which  profe.sses  to  deal  with  casus  of  conscience  It  lays 
down  rules  or  canons  directing  us  how  to  m  t  in  all 
matters  of  moral  doubt;  wheth'T  and  ht)w  far  an  obli¬ 
gation  is  binding  npi>n  us,  or  may  be  rela.\«Mj  or  dis¬ 
solved,  on  account  of  concomitant  circumstances.  Its 
rules  are  drawn  from  revelation  reason,  the  Canon  Law, 
authority  of  tlie  Fathers.  &c.  This  science  was  much 
stmlied  in  the  15th  and  IGth  centuries,  especially  by  the 
Jesuits.  It  lias,  however,  been  cultivated  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  as  well  as  the  Rom  in  Catholic  Church,  and 
there  was,  until  recently,  a  profe.ssor  of  casuistry  in  the 
English  Camhriilge  University. 

Ca'^iis  nel'li,  a.  [Lat.,  cau-se  of  war.]  (Palit.)  The 
reason  alleged  by  one  nation  for  going  to  war  with  uu- 
otlier. 

Ca'.sus  Fortii'itim.  [Lat.,  inevitahleaccident  ](Laio.) 
A  loss  happening  in  spite  of  all  hum  in  eflf  »rt  ami  sa¬ 
gacity.  It  includes  such  perils  of  the  se  i  as  strokes  of 
lightning,  Ac.  The  happening  of  a  C.  F.  excuses  ship¬ 
owners  from  liability  for  goixls  conveyi^l.  —  Bmvicr. 

Canus  OiiiisSus^  74.  [Lat.]  {Unv.)  A  case  which  is 
not  provided  for.  When  such  cases  arise  iu  sUtutes 
which  are  intended  to  provide  for  all  cases  of  a  given 
charactcT  whicli  may  arise,  or  in  a  contract,  the  com¬ 
mon  law  governs. — Bouiuer. 

Cas'%%*elt,  in  N.  CaroliJia,  a  X.  county,  bordering  on 
Virginia;  arcUy  400  sq.m.  It  is  intersected  by  Ilycootee 
River  aud  County  Line  Creek,  aflltients  of  Dan  River. 
Its  surface  is  iimlulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Cap. 
Yancey,  i^p.  IG.OSI.  This  co.  was  named  in  honor  of 
Richard  Caswell,  first  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  B.  1729;  D,  1789. 

Cat«  74.  [Fr.chat;  It.gatto;  Lat.  catus ;  At.  kitt,  kitta, 
a  she-cat;  Pers.  chat;  Ger.  katze;  W.  cath.)  (Zoi/l.) 
The  Fdis  catus  feru.%  a  species  of  the  gen.  Fei.i.s,  q,  v. 
The  cat  is  originally  from  the  European  forests.  In 
its  wild  state  it  differs  from  the  domestic  animal  in 
having  a  shorter  tail,  a  flatter  ami  larger  liead,  and 
stronger  limbs.  Its  color  is  grayish-brown,  with  darker 
transverse  undulations.  Its  manners  reseml>le  those 
of  the  lynx,  living  in  wooils,  and  preying  <m  young 
hares,  binls,  and  a  variety  of  other  aniimds,  whicli 
it  seizes  l»y  surprise.  It  is  the  fiercest  and  most  de¬ 
structive  beast  to  be  fouuil  in  France,  CTurtnany,  ami 
England.  .\t  what  period  Cats  became  Inmates  of 
human  habit  itions,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at  thi.s  pe¬ 
riod,  to  determine,  but  there  is  good  reasmi  to  believe 
that  tliey  were  at  first  domesticated  in  Egypt.  The 
Cat  belongs  to  a  genus  better  armed  for  the  ilestruc- 
tion  of  animal  life  than  all  other  quadrupeds  The  short 
and  powerful  jaws,  mover!  by  vigorous  muscles,  are 
supplied  with  most  furinidahle  trenchant  teeth:  a  cun¬ 
ning  ilisposition,  comldned  witli  nocturnal  habits  and 
much  patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them  great  ailvantages 
over  their  prey;  and  their  keen,  lacerating  claws  enable 
them  to  inflict  a  certain  deatli-blow.  All  animals  con¬ 
siderably  weaker  tlian  themselves  prove  oljects  of  pur¬ 
suit;  but  the  mouse  is  their  favorite  game ;  for  which 
they  will  patiently  wait  fora  whole  day  till  the  victim 


comes  within  reach,  when  they  seize  it  with  a  bound, 
and  after  playing  with,  put  it  to  death.  The  pupil  of 
the  eye  in  ino.st  animals  is  capable  of  hut  a  small  de¬ 
gree  of  contraction  iiiid  dilatation  :  it  enlarges  a  little  in 
tlie  dark,  and  contruct.s  when  the  light  pours  upon  it 
too  profu.sely ;  but  in  tin*  eyes  of  Cats,  this  contraction 
and  dilatation  is  so  consMerablc,  that  the  i>npil,  which 
by  day  appears  narrow  and  small,  by  night  expamls 
over  the  ^^lnlll•  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  ami  gives  the 
eye.s  a  luminous  appearance.  By  ineuns  of  this  peculiar 


structure,  their  eyes  are  better  adapted  for  vision  at 
niglit  than  in  the  day-time;  and  they  are  thus  fitted  for 
discovering  and  surprising  their  prey.  Cats  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  <d'  strong-smelling  plants,  and  will  roll  in 
valerian  till  they  seem  almost  mad  with  excitement. 
Ferson.illy,  the  V.  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to 
step  in  any  8t*rt  of  filth,  concealing  its  excrement  in  the 
earth  with  great  care,  ami  pre.serving  its  tnr  in  a  very 
neat  coiulitioii;  which  being  generally  clean  and  dry, 
ru.idily  yields  electric  siiarks  m  hen  rnbhed.  The  Cat 
goes  with  young  for  03  days,  and  brings  forth  from  3  to 
G  at  a  litter,  which  remain  blind  for  9  days.  The  varii- 
ties  of  this  auitnal  in  a  dome.stic  state  arc  very  numer¬ 
ous  ;  it  is  either  entirely  black  (black  and  white);  black, 
fulvous,  and  white  (called  the  Turtoi.se-shcll  or  Siianish 
Cat.:  entirely  white ;  fulvous  and  while;  dun  color  or 
tawny,  either  jdain  or.strip«‘d:  tal>hy,  boldly  striped: 
slate-colored  (»r  Iduu-gray  (called  the  Chartrenx  Cat): 
with  very  long  fur,  e.s[)ecially  <'n  the  neck  and  tail  (the 
Persian  Cat);  long  hair  of  silvery  whiteness  and  silky 
texture  (called  the  Angora  Cat);  and.  lastly,  with  pen¬ 
cilled  or  tufteii  ears,  like  a  lynx.whhdi  soinetimes,  though 
rarely,  takes  place.  Of  all  tlie  above  varieties,  the  Per¬ 
sian,  the  Angora,  and  the  new,  tall.  aii<i  gray  Malta  va¬ 
riety,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Although  the  Cat  is  ca- 
pableof  showing  considerable  fondness  lor  an  individual, 
it  seems  to  he  u  pretty  general  (»pini«m  that  she  seldom, 
if  ever,  confides  fully,  even  in  the  warmest  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  kindnes.s ;  but,  being  highly  sensitive  Jiiul  fond  of 
ea.se,  evinces  little  anxiety,  exc<-pt  fi»r  the  contimianco  of 
her  enjoyment  Yet,  with  all  the  prejudice  that  e.xists 
against  the  furtixeness  and  treachery  of  the  speciu.s,  no 
one  can  deny  that,  when  well  eilucateil,  the  Cat  i)()sse88es 
qualities  which  well  entitle  lier  to  the  regard  ami  jjrotec- 
tion  of  mankind;  and  if  she  does  not  exhibit  the  vivid  and 
animated*  attachment  of  the  dog,  she  is  still  of  an  atb-c- 
tionate  and  getitle  disposition,  and  graielul  to  her  bene¬ 
factors.  Nor  does  any  animal,  wlio.se  h:»bits  we  liave  the 
opportunity  of  accurately  observing,  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  maternal  tenderness;  the  extreme  assiduity 
with  which  she  attends  her  young,  and  the  fondness 
whi<*h  she  sliows  for  them,  never  fail  to  attract  attention. 

(.l/i7.)  In  the  military  engineering  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  kind  of  movsdde  tower  to  cover  the  sajjpers  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  hesiegeil  place.  It  was  also calkal  C.\i-r.ASiLE. 

(yaul.)  A  ship  employeil  in  the  English  coal-trade. 
A  tackle  by  which  tin*  anchor  is  raised  to  tho  cathead. 

A  doulde  tripo<l,  having  six  feet. 

— A  game  at  hall  tormerly  played. 

Cut  and  doff.  Quarrelsome;  discordant,  like  a  cat  and 
dog. 

••  I  am  sure  we  have  lire<i  a  cat  and  dog  life  of  it  " — Coleridge. 
To  turn  a  cat  in  a  pan.  To  make  a  smMen  change  of 
religion  or  ptditics,  so  ns  to  be  on  the  most  jiowerlul  or 
popular  side.  —  Cat-ti’-tiine-tails.  A  wliip  divided  into 
nine  strings  »)r  knots,  which  formed  a  terrilde  instrument 
for  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  navy 
ami  army,  and,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  civil  prisons. 

“You  awful  cat-o'-»itn«-tai78  to  the  stage. 

This  once  be  ju<t.  and  iu  our  cau^e  engage. ranftn<i7A. 

— t’.  a.  (ynut.)  To  bring  up  to  a  sltip's  cathead:  as,  to  cat 
the  anchor 

Catabasioii,  {kat-a’h(Vzhun.)r>.  (Arch.)  A  vault  iimler 
the  altar  of  a  Greek  church,  in  which  relics  are  kept. 

CataoaiiK't  a.  Relating  to  a  caustic  curve. 

C'ata<*auM'tic*M.  7j.  pi.  [Gr.  i.alOy  and  kaio,  I  burn.]  {Ge- 
oiii  and  ()ptic.'(.)  The  caustic  curves  formed  hy  the  re¬ 
flection  of  tlio  rays  i)f  light;  —  so  called  to  distinguish 
I  hem  from  the  diacausficy  which  are  formed  by  refracted 
rays. 

Cal aoliro'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  misuse.]  (TthH.)  Ati  abuse 
of  w<ir«ls:  the  use  ofa  word  in  asense  diffi^rent  from  its 
own  :  as.  '*  tlte  hlootl  of  the  grape.” — See  Metaphor. 
CalaoliroK'tie,  i'ataolircs'tical,  fl*  Belonging 
to  a  ciitachresis  ;  far-tetched. 

“  A  cata<'Are«4ic<2l  aud  far-derived  similitude.”— Broirne. 

C'alachroH'tically,  adv.  In  a  forced  or  cabichrestic 
manner. 


Calaela'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  katacluso,  I  break  to  pieces.] 
Distortion,  or  spasmodic  tixatiini  of  the  eyes:  spasmodic 
occlusion  of  the  eyelids.  Also  fracture  of  a  bone. 

Dunglismi. 

Cataclysm,  (kal'a-klizmy)  n.  [Gr.  katalhjsmos  —  Aafo, 
down,  and  kli/zOy  to  wjish.]  A  washing  down  or  away; 
a  delnge. 

Calaclys'nial,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  cataclysm. 

Catacomb,  i  A-aP(i-/.o77i,)7i.  [Gr.  Aab/,down,  and  /.  lanbo.^iy 
a  cavity,  from  kuf>ldy  to  hi<le.]  (Arch.)  A  general  name 
given  to  excavations  under-gnjuml,  used  for  the  jnirpose 
of  interment.  The  most  celebratetl  are  those  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  wliich  extend  for  miles; 
tliose  of  Rome  and  Naples,  where  the  early  Cliri^lians 
used  to  meet  lor  woi  ship  iliiring  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  wliich  they  were  the  objects,  and  which  are  full  of 
the  most  interesting  niemui-ials  of  these  martyrs  for  con¬ 
science*  sake:  and  those  of  i'ari.s,  which  present,  among 
other  tragic  memorials,  the  bonus  of  those  slaughtered 
in  the  Ueign  of  Terr(»r.  built  up  as  walls  to  form  pas¬ 
sages  thnmgli  these  gloomy  vaults.  Geneially  speak¬ 
ing.  catacombs  are  but  the  qnarrii's  out  of  which  have 
been  hewn  the  stone  for  huibling  the  cities  under  whicli. 
or  near  to  wliich,  they  lie. 

Catacous'lics,  n.]il.  [Gr.  kata,  and  aland.  I  hear ;  Fr. 
catacoustique,]  The  science  of  reflected  .sounds,  or  that 
part  of  acoustics  wliich  treats  of  the  jirojierties  of  echoes, 
or,  in  general,  of  sounds  wliich  do  md  come  to  the  ear 
directly,  but  after  having  been  reflected  by  some  sub¬ 
stance. —  See  Echo;  Soum). 

C'a(a<lio|>'trie.  C'atadiop'trical,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  reflection  aud  relraclion  of  light;  us,  a  catadi- 
tqttric  telescope. 

C'at'a<lr<mio«  77.  [Gr.  katadremmSy  race-course.]  A 
race-course:  a  tilt-yard. 

{Mech.)  A  machine  like  a  crane  for  ruisingor  lowering 
lieavy  weights. 

CatalalVo,  C'atalalque,  lldVa-fdlk.)  n.  [Fr. 
Jdlffuc ;  It  catafilcOyU  funeral  canoiiy.]  A  decoration 
of  sculpture,  jiainting,  Ac.,  raised  on  a  timber  scuffuid,  to 
show  a  coffin  or  tomli  in  a  funeral  solemnity  ;  a  tempo¬ 
rary  structure  of  carpentry,  rejiresenting  u  tomb  or 
cenotaph. 

Cafa;rmal'io,  74.  [Gr.  lalagma,  fracture.]  (J/rrf.)  A 
remedy  suiiposeil  to  be  capable  of  occasioning  the  for¬ 
mation  of  callus. 

Calag'rapli,  {kat'a-ffrafy)  74.  [Gr.  lataffra2)hon.]  The 
first  draught  ofa  j'iclure. 

C'ataiiou'la.  \\\  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  jiarisli ;  area,  1970 
sij.  m.  It  is  watered  hy  the  Washita,  Tensas,  Black,  ami 
Little  rivers.  Tlie  suiTace  is  diversified  and  the  soil 
g(*nerally  fertile.  O/7).  Harrisonburg.  }*op.  8,475. 

<'ataliotila  Fake,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  N.E.  central 
part  of  the  State,  is  15  or  20  m.  long,  and  3  m.  wide. 

i'at'alaii,  a.  {Geoff.)  Pertaining  to  tho  jirov.  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  8]>ain,  or  to  its  language. 

C'at'alaii,  74.  (Geog.)  A  native,  or  inhabitant,  of  Cata¬ 
lonia. 

C'ataloe'lic,  a.  [I/at.  ca^a/cc^icws.]  (Pro.t.)  I’ertaining 
to  metrical  composition,  or  to  meiuMire;  as,  n  calalcctic 
verse. 

Catala'iiiot,  or  Cathla'met,  in  Washington  Teridforgy 
cap.  of  Wahkiakum  CO.,  on  the  Columbia  River,  about 
2t)  m.  from  its  mouth. 

<*ataloc'lic,  74.  [Gr.  Aafa??/.*/!'/.©.?.  deficient.]  (Lit.)  In 
Greek  ami  Latin  poetry, a  verse  wanting  one  syllable  of 
its  proper  length  :  acatalectic,  a  verse  complete  in  length  ; 
hgpercatahctic.  having  one  syllable  too  many;  brachy- 
cafalfctic,  wanting  two  syllables. 

<'ataloc'ti(*aiif ,  n.  (Math.)  A  certain  invariant  which, 
together  with  the  canonisant.  presents  itself  in  the  jirob- 
lem  of  the  reduction  of  a  qnaiitic  to  its  canonical  form. 

C'alal<*|>'Kis,  C'at'alopsy.  77.  [Gr.  Aa?ak^.s4>  —  lata, 
and  lambanO,  to  take  or  seize.]  (Med  )  A  disease  in  which 
there  is  sudden  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  senses 
and  of  volition:  the  limbs  ami  trunk  preserving  the  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  given  to  them.  The  circulation  and  ro- 
spirati<*n  are  in  most  cases  but  little  affected;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  tliey  are  greatly  depresse<i,  and  are  sometimes 
even  iinperceiHilde.  The  attack  may  last  only  fora  lew 
minutes,  or  it  may  continue  for  hours,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  for  days;  and  consciousness  generally  returns  with 
the  same  suddenness  as  it  left,  the  jiatient  having  no 
rec(dlection  of  anything  that  pa.'^sed  durfeg  the  attack. 
Tiiis  disease  hears  a  gi'eat  resemblance  to  the  niesineiic 
state,  and,  indeeil,  is  so  oiten  feigned,  that  many  have 
doubted  A\  hether  it  really  had  any  existence.  There  can 
bo  little  dmibt,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  a  real  disease.  Tlie  hysterical  and  melancholic 
are  most  disposed  to  it;  ami  tlie  paroxysm  is  frequently 
indneed  by  some  strong  mental  emotion,  or  by  some 
disorder  id  the  digestive  or  secretive  organs.  Tlie  treat¬ 
ment  will  necessarily  vary  in  each  particnl.ir  case,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  cmulitioii  of  the  patient  and  the 
probable  exciting  cause. 

Catalop't  ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  catalepsy;  as,  a  cafa- 
leptic  attack. 

C’atallao'tios,  n.  sing.  [Or.  katallusscin,  to  exchange.] 
The  science  of  exchanges. 

C'atalo^fue,  (kaf'a-hg.)  71.  [Gr.  kata,  and  logos,  compu¬ 
tation.  |  A  counting  »»ver;  an  enrolment;  a  collection 
of  names,  Ac,  put  down  in  order  in  a  list;  an  ennmera- 
tion  of  the  names  of  men  or  things  disposed  in  order;  a 
list ;  a  roll ;  a  register. 

“  The  bright  Taygete.  and  the  shining  Bears. 

With  all  the  sailors'  catalogue  of  stars.”— vtdduon. 

Catalogue  raisonnc,{ka'tadag  rd-eo-7?d'.)[Fr.]  (Bihliag.) 

A  catalogue  of  books,  classed  under  the  heads  of  their 
Boveral  subjects,  and  with  a  general  abstract  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  works  wliere  the  title  does  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  it;  thus  serving  as  a  manual  to  direct  the  reader 
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to  the  Bources  of  itjlormation  on  any  ]>artirular  topic. ' Cntanie'nia*  n.  [Gr.  .-/a,  accordnjg  to,  and  mm,  ai 
The  want  of  alphabetical  ananguntent  iss  supplied  by  an  !  month.]  {Mnl.)  Tlie  periodical  recurrence  of  tlie  menses,  j 


index  at  tlie  end.  The  catalogue  of  the  French  Biblvt-  Calaiiio'iiial*  tt.  IVrlaining  to  the  caiameniu,  or  men- 
thtque  Imperialt  (10  vols.  fob,  1739-53)  is  said  to  be  the  striial  discharges  in  females. 


the  water  ha.s  been  forced  back  into  the  cistern,  a  series 
of  levers,  acting  on  a  rising  rod,  loosen  catches  which 
allow  weights  to  act,  by  means  of  levers,  To  open  or 

.  .  ------  - , . .  shut  the  steam-,  etpiilibrium-,  and  exhaust-valves. 

best  work,  of  this  descriptiiui,  us  lar  as  it  extends.  C'atTiaiiit<^«  n.  [Gr.  iianymedes,  Ganymede.]  A  bardash.  i  (  W/r/.)  A  p«)rtcullis. 

—V.  a.  To  form  into  a  catjUogue :  to  make  a  list  of.  Cat 'a  man  tit «  n.  (Z'^oL)  See  l*ANt  hkk.  ,  C'at'aract,  in  Im/unia,  a  post-ollice  of  Owen  co.,  on  Mill 

Catalo'iiia,  [Sp.  CWuiana,]  a  prov.  of  Spain,  occupying  Cafaiiad'roimtiis^  a.  [Or.  kata,  (hiwnwards,  ana,\  Creek,  34  in.  K.  of  Terre  Haute. 

the  N.K  jiortion  ot  the  kingdom,  between  bat.  40°  3u'j  upwards,  and  dnnnos,  a  race  or  course.)  Fussing  once  a  C'ataraot,  in  ItViCormn,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
and  4!.i°  51'  N.,  ami  L(ui.  0°  15'  and  31'  E.  It  is  of  I  year  Irorii  salt  water  into  fresh,  as  certain  biml  of  fish.  on  Big  Creek,  10  in.  N.  of  Sparttt;  pop.  abt.  300. 
a  triangubir  shapc,and  has  the  E.  Fyrenees,  whi«h  sepa-'  ......  ...  ... 

rate  it  from  France  on  the  N.;  tin*  Me<iil<Tranean  on  the 


granitic.  The  mountain  of  Cardona,  17  m.  N.W.  (»f  M<'nt- 
serrat,  almo.>!t  in  tin*  centre  of  the  pruv.,  is  a  solid  imiss 
of  pure  ri)ck-8:ilt,  without  ciwice  <u-  fissinv,  between  4<HJ 


and  500  feet  high,  ami  3  m.  in  circuit.  This  pnaiigious 


.1 


^mart. 

the  CtitTtiiaiK'lio,  n.  (Bo(.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  As- 
E.:  and  Aragon,  and  a  small  part  of  Valencia,  on  the  \\ .  t- race^v. 

Greatest  length  ami  bread tli,  190  and  130  m. ;  umi.  about  C'attiiidiiaTios,  one  of  the  Fhilippine  Isles,  40  m.  long, 
12.150  sip  m.inclmlingAndoiTs.  The  Pyrenees  are  not  so  by  15  broad;  Lat.  15°  N.,  Lon.  124°  30'  K. 
rugged  on  this  as  on  the  French  side,  and  descend  grad-  Cata  nia«  an  ancient  city  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  cap.  of 
ually  toward  the  Meditenanean.  'I'hey  are  ^no^tly  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  i^laiid.  at  the 

foot  of  M-'unt  -FHna,  31  lu.  N.NAV.  of  Syracuse.  This 
is  a  fine  and  ])ictuiesipie  city,  built  and  paM.*«l  of  lav.i. 

lias  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  eartlH|uakes. 
..VuH/i;/’.  Silks,  amber,  anil  lava  curiosities.  7'- ^4,397. 
mass  of  salt  is  nuparallebal  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  i'Htmiza'ro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  a  now  prov.  t^f 
the  worbl.  C.  is  well  watered  l>y  tin*  EI»ro.  the  S^egre, and  |  same  name,  near  tin;  Gulf  of  Isqiiillace,  29  m.  i;.S.E.  of 
other  smaller  rivers  Min.  Iron  copper,  mangJinese,  Cosenzji.  i^ilk.  velvet,  cloth.  Inhabitants  affa- 

zinc,  coal,  alum,  nitre,  marlde.s,  and  inuipv  varieties  »>f  bic  and  industrious,  and  the  women  the  haudsumest  iu 
precimis  stones.  Cfim.  Toltrably  healthy.  ^/|7  and  the  three  Calabrias  7'/)).  of  town,  24,991. 

Prod.  Grain,  liemp,  flax,  m.-nlder,  anise,  saffron,  barill.i.;  i'afapel't ic*  a.  Belating  to  a  catapult, 
wine,  and  fruits.  Timber  is  plenty,  and  nuts  and  cork  l''ata|H‘t  'al«us,  a.  [Gr. /.a<a.  against,  and  ;Wu5»m,  a 
are  extensiv«4y  exporteil:  wool  is  produced  annually  1  leaf.j  Applied  to  petals  united  with  each  other  at 

to  the  quantity  of  30,000  quintals.  C.,  in  short,  is  thet  the  bitsc,  and  with  the  ba.se  of  the  stamens,  a.s  iu  tlie 
best  cultivated,  and  its  jieople  the  m  »st  industrious,  of  .  MalUtw. 

any  of  tlie  JSpani>h  provinces.  Mitnf.  Linens,  ami  otlier  C'ataplioii'jc*  a.  That  relates  to  catajdiunics,  or  cata- 
texlile  fabiius:  paper,  hats,  cordage,  leather,  brandy,!  cousiics. 

iron  ami  copper  goods,  &c.  is  now  divideti  into  the  4  C’alaphoil'ios,  n.  pi.  [Ov.  kataphiintn,  to  resound.] 
provinces  td’  B  ireelona,  farragona,  Li*rlda,  and  Gerona,  t  Same  a.s  C^TxcoLSTH'a.  q.  r. 

with  chief  towns  of  tlie  same  names  Tin*  language  of  ,  Cat  aphraotofi,  u.  [From  catapbr'/st.  the  name  of  an 
the  Catalans  is  a  dialect  of  tlie  Komance  or  Provemjabl  ancient,  heavy. defensive  armor.]  iZodi.)  Covered  with  a 
but  it  is  now  a  good  deal  mi.xed  with  Castilian.  Hid.  C  hard  callous  skin,  or  with  horny  or  bony  plates,  or  scales, 
anciently  made  a  part  of  tffe  If  spania  Turacon^nsis  of  clos»dy  joined  together. 

the  Romans.  It  was  afterward  sm-cessively  possessed  by  *  Calaplirac'tio,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cataphract. 


the  Goths  and  Moors,  and,  in  the  8tli  and  9th  centuries, 
became  an  independent  State,  subject  to  tlie  counts  of 
Barcelona.  In  1137  it  became  united  witii  Aragon,  and 
has  since  continued  to  form  part  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom.  Ptp.  1,731.793. 

Catal'pa.  /i.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  fkignoni- 
acta.  Tile  <\  hign'»nioidt^  is  a  fine  widt^spreading  tree, 
native  in  the  Southern  States,  but  cultivated  in  main 
places  at  the  North,  for  ornament  and  siiade.  In  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  it  attains  the  lieight  of  50  ft.,  with  a 
diameter  of  nearly  2  ft.  It  exliibiu  a  wiile-spreading 
top,  witli  comparatively  few  branches.  Its  leaves  are 
beautifully  heart-shapetb  and  smooth,  res'Unbling  those 
of  the  lilac,  hut  much  larger.  In  color  the  bark  is  a 
light,  shining  gray.  In  May  it  puts  forth  blossoms  in 
great  profusion.  Their  form  is  campanulate,  color  white, 
with  yellow  and  violet  spots.  Capsule  cyliiidric,  pen¬ 
dent.  a  foot  in  length;  seed  winged. 

i'atalpu  <wrove,  in  Imliana.  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 

C'atalpa  <»rovo,  in  Fennc.^sfe,  a  P.O.  of  Marshall  co. 

Caial'yMi^,  u.  jGr..  a  dissolving.]  {Chem.)  The  power 
of  presence.  I.  »*.,  tlie  clieinical  action  that  certain  bodies 
exert  upon  others,  without  themselves  taking  part  in 
the  chemical  cliaiiges  resulting  therefrom.  Tliu.s,  yeast 
converts  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  without 
itself  entering  into  the  composition  of  either  of  these 
bodies.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  many  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  operations  of  the  laboratory.  Chlorate  of  potash, 
for  instance,  melts  at  6.'>0°  Fnhr  .  and  if  the  heat  is  rai-<e<l 
to  700°  Fahr.,  it  is  decomposed  and  civesoff  oxygen  :  but 
if  mixed  wltli  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese  or  copper,  oxygen  Is  evolved  below  450°. 
The  term  catalysis  mu.<t  bo  looked  upon  as  merely  ai>- 
plieil  to  certain  actions,  the  nature  of  which  is  imper¬ 
fectly  under.'itood,  and  not  a.s  implying  a  special  force. 
Most  of  these  actions  may  be  ascribed  to  other  well- 
known  causHS.  Some  chemists,  for  instHiice,  explain 
the  action  of  certain  metallic  oxides  on  chlorate  of 
potash  by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  the  oxide  ex¬ 
tract  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  salt  with  suflieient 
force  to  caii.se  its  liberation,  although  the  force  is  nut 
sutficient  to  elfect  their  union.  | 

Catalytic,  a.  Relating  to  catalysis;  as, | 

cafah/tic  force. 


Cat'aplasiii.  [Gr.  katafflaxma,  Iroiu to 
spread,  or  jilaster  over  —  kata,  and  }  la.^.<td,  pla.<a,  to  form, 
mould,  or  shape,  to  apply  us  a  plaster;  Fr.  catuplasme.] 
(M-d.)  A  plaster  or  poultice;  any  application,  not  being 
liquid,  placed  on  the  body. 

Catapuii'clic,  in  S  Americ.a.  a  river  which  rise.s  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  in  Lat.  39°  15' t;.,  and 
falls  into  the  Rio  Negro,  in  Lat.  40°  3'  S. 

Cat'apiilt*  n.  [Lat.  ca/«/»i//tu.]  (.l/i7.)  An  ancient  en¬ 
gine  of  war  of  great  power,  used  by  the  ancients  for 
throwing  large  darts  and  arrows.  aii<l  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  about 
400  B.c.  It  re.sembled  a  strong  short  bow  placed  in  a 
frame  of  wood,  securely  planted  in  the  ground.  The 
cord  was  attached  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  wiiich  worked 
on  a  slid.?  projecting  to  the  rear.  The  bow  was  bent  by 


I'ataTna  i’reek,  in  Alabama,  of  Montgomery  co., 
enters  Alabami  River,  12  ra.  W.  of  Mobile. 
C'ataiiiaraii,  {kat<i-ma-ran',)n.  {Xaut.)  A  sort  of  raft 
used  chiefly  by 

the  natives  \ 

the  coast  of  ^  A  1 

Coromandel, 

India,  for  the 
purposes  of 
fishing  and 
landing  goods 
f  r  o  m  8  h  i  ps. 

The  figure  (535) 
shows  the  C. 
used  at  .Madraa 
for  ooininuni- 
cating  between 
the  ships  in  the 
■  >a<lri  and  the  shore. 

.—A  scolding  woman;  a  wife  of  cantankerous,  quarrel¬ 
some  temper. 

— A  large  wagon  used  for  heavy  loads  of  stone,  Ac. 
i'ataiiiar'oa.  a  dep  of  the  Confederated  Sbitcs  of  La' 
Plabi,  in  S.  America,  hetw'een  Lat.  25°  and  29°  S.,  and , 
Lon.  66°  and  69°  W.  Fna/.  Corn,  cotton,  red  pepper.  I 
Pop.  Estimated  at  97.000.  ^  ^  I 

Catamarcw,  «ap.  of  above  dep.,  275  m.  N.W.  of  Siintiago  ; 
p<ip.  4,000.  1 


F>g.  536.  —  CVTVPULT. 

the  action  of  a  small  win<llH>s  at  tin-  extremity  of  this 
jirojection.  When  the  cord  was  suddenly  released  from 
the  extreme  teiisiou  to  whhdi  it  had  been  subjected,  the 
recoil  of  the  bow  returning  to  its  original  position, 
hurled  thearrowforw.ini  with  great  force.  SeeBALl.>TA. 
i’al'araot,  «.  fFr.  cataraefe;  Lat.  ca^^rac^^•  Gr. /.u/a- > Catastropil'ic.  a. 


<'atarn<*roii!»,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cata¬ 
ract  iu  the  eye.  —  Craig. 

C'atarrii,  (/.ci-^u?'V,)  u.  [Fr.  cala^'rkt ;  Lat.  cafarrfius: 
Gr.  kalarrJio-osy  from  katarriOy  to  flow  down— A*ato,  and 
rheo,  to  fiow.J  {Mt'd.)  A  coniinon  cold.  A  catarrh  is 
a  slight  iiifiammatory  affection  of  the  lining  meinbraiu' 
of  the  moutli,  nostrils,  and  pharynx,  sometimes  extend¬ 
ing  down  the  gullet  behind,  ami  the  larynx  and  wind¬ 
pipe  in  the  front.  In  the  latter  and  most  import. int  form, 
the  disease  is  called  Bronchitis;  and  when  there  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  Ihe  result  a'^snmes  the  fealure.s  of 
wliat  is  called  Injlurnza.  The  symptoms  of  a  common 
catarrli  or  cold  in  the  hrad  are  a  sense  of  uneasiness, 
heat,  ami  stiiffing  in  the  nostrils,  diiuimition  or  loss  of 
the  MiielU dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  fortdiead,  inflamed  eyes, 
ami  Miei  zing.  Generally,  it  extends  also  to  the  lliiuat 
ami  chest,  uccasioiiing  hoarseness,  cough,  and  difficulty 
in  breathing.  The  nostrils  <lischarge  a  fluid  at  fii>t  thin 
and  acrid,  but  which  afterwards  becomes  thicker,  and 
often  purulent.  The  common  cause  of  this  disease  is 
exposure  to  a  cold  or  damp  alinospheKe,  or  to  draughts, 
especially  when  the  surface  of  the  body  i-s  warm  or  per¬ 
spiring.  The  treatment  of  a  common  coM  is  usually  ;i 
simple  matter.  Confinement  to  the  lioiise  tor  a  day  or 
two,  a  warm  foot-bath,  diluent  drinks,  abstinence  from 
animal  food  and  vinous  or  otlier  fermented  liquors,  ami 
a  dose  or  two  of  some  gentle  laxative,  are  UbUally  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remove  the  disease. 

C'afarriial.  {ka  tUdral,)  a.  Pertaining  to  cat^irrh;  pro- 
duceil  by  it.  or  attending  it. 

C'atarrhaiiH,  {ka-tadrus,)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  catarrli. 

I’a'tas  At  laM«  in  Brazil,  a  village  in  the  province  ot 
Minas  (>eraes,  20  ni.  N.N  E.  of  Uuro  Petro;  pop.  3,500. 

C'atasaii'qua«  iu  Pc^insylvauia,  a  post-borough  of  Han¬ 
over  townsliip.  Lehigh  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  3  in. 
from  Allentown,  and  54  in.  N.  of  Philadelphia; 

2,853. 

C’at'asoiik,  in  yew  Yorky  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

C'atastal'tio,  a.  {Med.)  Applied  to  medicines  which 
repress  evacuations,  as  astringents  and  styptic.-^.  Ogilvie. 

<'atasta'!4i«4.  n.  [tlr.,  from  kathiotemiy  to  establish.] 
{Rhei.)  'Ihe  narrative  part  of  an  orator’s  siieech,  in 
wliich  ho  unfulds  the  matter  in  question,  and  which 
generally  forms  the  exordium. — {.M*'d.)  The  constitution, 
state,  condition,  Ac.  of  any  thing.  Also,  the  reduction 
of  a  bom*. 

Catasto'iiiii!4,  n.  [Or.  kata,  downward,  and 
mouth.]  {Zool.)  A  family  of  sott-finned  fishes  which 
have  a  single  dorsal,  the  niuuth  beneath  the  snout,  lips 
plaited,  lobed,  or  carniiculaled,and  suitable  for  sucking. 
It  contains  the  well-known  Suckers,  of  which  there  are 
many  species,  and  the  Chub-suckers,  of  the  ponds  and 
streams  of  the  United  States.  Large  numbers  move  to- 
getiier,  and  some  of  the  former  attain  the  weight  often 
poiimls. 

Catas'tropho,  n.  [Fr.;  from  Or.  katastroph-i,  from 
kaiaslrephOy  to  turnup  and  down — kata,  and  str»pho,  to 
turn.]  A  subversion;  an  overturning;  a  revolution; 
Ihecliange  or  revolution  which  produces  thefinal  event ; 
a  conclusion,  calamity,  or  disaster. 

*'  Tbe  mo!(t  horrible  and  portentous  catastrophe  that  nature 
ever  jet  saw."  —  WooUicard. 

( Lit.)  Tlie  final  event  of  a  drama  or  romance,  to  wliich 
the  other  events  are  8ul>sidiary.  The  ptHpHe.iay  or  revo¬ 
lution  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  pa'rts  of  the 
drama,  was  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  principal 
personages  of  the  plaj* :  as  the  fall  of  (Edipns  from  sov¬ 
ereignty  into  extreme  misery  and  banishment,  in  the 
CEdipus  Tyrannus.  Some  such  change  is  generally  in- 
v«dved  in  the  idea  of  a  C. ;  thus,  marriage  is  the  ordinary 
C.  of  a  Comedy  or  a  novel,  as  some  disastrous  change  is 
that  of  a  tragedy. 

'  He  comes  like  tbe  catastrophe  of  tbe  old  comedy."  —  Shaks. 

Pertaining  to  a  catastrophe. 


I’uUcs.  from  katirassOykatu,  and  ru.s.-co,  to  shiver,  shatter, '  C'atatl'Ia*  in  GVor^ta,  a  post-office  of  Harris  co. 
dash.]  A  prei'ipice  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  caused  f'atau'la  I’roek,  in  Georgia.  See  Mulberry  Creek. 
by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  stopping  the  course  of  the  Catau  'ba.  or  Great  Catawba^  a  river  in  y.  and 


stream,  from  wliem-e  the  water  falls  with  a  greater 
noise  and  impetuosity.  The  English  language  has  many 
words  that  express  the  different  degrees  of  rapid  ami 
sudden  descent  in  streams  of  water.  The  term  most 
generally  usetl  i^/alla.  Many  cataracts  are  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  sublimity.  The  Falls  of  Niagara, 
ill  .\nierica,  surpass,  in  size  and  grandeur,  all  others  iu 
the  known  world. 

(Snrg.)  An  opacity  of  the  cry.stalline  lens  of  the  eye. 


N.  f'arolina.  It  liasits  source  iu  Blue  Ridge, in  Bnrk<-co., 
fbiws  eastward  to  the  W.  border  of  Iredell  co.,  then 
soiithwanl,  till  it  enters  S.  Carolina  near  the  mouth  of 
Little  Catawba,  15  m.  from  Yorkville.  When  it  arrives 
at  Roekv  .Mount  it  takes  the  name  of  Wateree.  which 
flows  southward  for  100  m.,  and  uniting  with  the  Con- 
garee.  they  form  the  Santee.  Lengtli  of  Catawba  River 
250  miles. 

Catawba,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Pendleton  co., 


producing  cr/iifu-iecl  or  indistinct  vision,  or  total  bllml-i  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cincinnati, 
ness, Hcc<«;ding  to  the  les.s  nr  irreater  extent  of  the  tliick-  Cataw'ba,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  W.  central  county  :  area. 
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250  sq.  in.  It  is  drained  by  the  S.  Catawba  River,  and 
bounded  N.  by  the  Great  Catawba  River.  Its  surface 
is  divi'rsified,  and  it.s  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Newton ;  pop. 
10,9s4. 


eiiing;  it  is  sometime.^  rapid,  and  often  very  slow  in  its 
progress.  It  is  distinguished  from  gutta  serena  by  tlie 
visibly  opacity  of  tin*  lens,  and  by  the  iris  contracting 
upon  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light.  This  disease  is  cura- 1  - 

ble  either  by  depressing  or  extracting  the  lens,  opera-  ,<'alawba.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co ,  11  or  1‘- 
tions  which  are  performed  with  wonderful  dexterity  by  |  m.  N.E.  of  t^pringfield ;  pop.  318. 
modern  oculists.  iC’atawba*  in  liri/iniu,  a  post-i>ffice  of  Roanoke  co. 

(M»'rh.)  A  contrivance  applied  to  engines  for  regu-  Cata%vl>a  i^'rook,  in  flows  N.E  through 

latiiig  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute :  it  consists  of  a  I  Roaimke  co.,  and  enters  James  River  in  Botetourt  co. 
small  pump  fixed  on  a  cistern  ;  tbe  piston  is  raided  at  C'Rt-a%%  l>a  in  ^orth  (.brou/ui,  a  towiwhip  of 

each  stroke  of  the  engine  by  a  tappet  on  the  plug-rod.  I  Lincoln  co.,  160  m.  \\ .  by  S.  of  Raleigh ;  pop.  2,<W7. 
and  the  water  rises  into  Ihe  cylinder  of  the  pump:  it  is  Catawba  Station,  iu  iV.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
then  forctHi  through  acock  by  means  of  counter-weights  I  Catawliaco.  ,r  y-v_  »•  nrv  /•nii 

attached  to  a  cross-head  on  the  pump  piston-rod  ;  wlieo  ^  Catawba  ^  low',  in  X.  Qiyolina,  a  P.  G.  of  Caldweil  co. 
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Cafaw'ba  Wine,  a  liglit  sparkling  wine,  of  rit  h  Mus- 
ca«line  flavor,  prudiictnl  in  tlje  neiiihb(»rlioiHi  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  It  i:!i  made  from  tiie  grape  chIUmI  tlie 
Catawha  grapf^  first  »liscoverc»l  in  a  \vil»J  c(nniitii>ji  ai»t. 
1801,  near  Aslmville,  lUincomlie  co.,  N.  Carolina,  near 
the  head-watei‘s  of  the  Oatiiwha  Kivcr.  i  he  viueyanls 
where  the  C.  is  produced,  are  situated  on  sleej)  and 
beautiful  slopes,  with  a  southern  exposure,  oti  the  hanks 
of  tlie  Ohio  River,  under  the  shelter  of  higli  hills  on  the 
north.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  C.  rival  the  French 
champagne  in  delicacy  Htid  purity,  and  form  already 
an  important  branch  of  exportation. 

C'atawi.H^Ka.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
41  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

I'ataU’iH'Ma,  in  l^f'unsylmnia,  a  creek  emptying  itself 
into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Suscpiehanna,  a  few  miles  be¬ 
low  Bloomsburg. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co.,  on  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Susquehauiia  River,  75  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Harrisburg:  )uip  of  tlie  town  I,t3l4. 

CatawiK't>»a  Forji'o.  in  /Vn/'^vLvinof,  a  village  of 
Columbia  CO.,  k?  m.  N.N  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Catau'iHKa  .Hoiiiilaiii,  in  l^ntisylvauia,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Catawissa  Creek,  is  principally  included  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  CO. 

Calbalo'$:;‘an,  or  Catvvlongv,  a  town  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  cap.  of  the  islaiulof  Samar,  on  a  small  bay  on  the 
W.  coast :  pop.  about  8,000. 

Caf'-bir4l,  «.  {Z<tVl.)  The  il/tfuu.?  .ALVox  of 'N  ieillot. 
an  American  bird  of  the  Liolrichid(Z  or  Mocker  family. 
It  inhabits  the  States 

east  of  the  Missouri,  j|gTig|~ 

is  less  than  nine 
inches  long,  the  wing 
over  three  and  a  half 

•  inches ;  the  general 
color  dark  iilumbe- 

coverts  dark  brown- 

ish -c  h es  1 11  u  t.  lu  'x*'- 

spring  its  song  is 

exceedingly  varied,  Fig.o^>i.  cat-bird. 

mellow,  and  sweet.  (.Mimua/cUvox.) 

It  also  possesses  a  r(*marknhlo  ]>owi‘r  of  imitating  the 
notes  of  oth(*r  birds,  and  has  been  heard  to  imitate  per¬ 
fectly  a  strain  of ''Yankee  Doodle.”  Sometimes  it  mews 
or  miauls  like  a  cat.  and  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner, 
which  greatl}’ detracts  from  its  proper  estimation;  be¬ 
cause  all  do  not  know  tliat  at  times  it  sends  forth  the 
sweetest  music.  The  n(*8t  is  generally  built  in  luw 
bushes,  and  composed  of  dry  twigs  ami  grass  without, 
and  fibrous  roots  within;  eggs  4  to  6,  glossy  greenish- 
blue.  Two  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  —  tauuey 

C'ut/-blO(*k,  n.  {Naat.)  A  block  used  for  drawing  up 
an  anchor  to  the  cat  head. 

Cat'-oall,  n.  A  sijueaking  instniment,  used  in  the  play¬ 
house  to  condeinii  plays. —  Johnson. 

“  A  notorious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  cat-caUa.”  —  Spectator. 

Catch,  (/Vic*,)  t?.  a.  (pp.  catched  or  caught.)  [Proba¬ 
bly  of  the  same  origin  as  chast* ;  Du.  krlzen,  to  chase;  Fr. 
chassfr ;  catch  seems  also  allied  to  clutch,  latch,  snatch  ; 
Scot,  claught ;  Gael,  glar^  to  seize,  to  catch.]  To  pursue, 
overtake,  and  seize ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  take  and  hold 
fast ;  to  seize  by  pursuit :  as,  to  catch  a  ball. 

I  saw  him  run  after  n  gilded  butterfly,  and  when  he  caught 
it,  he  let  it  go  again."  —  Shaka. 

— To  ensnare;  to  entangle;  to  apprehend;  as,  to  catch  a 
thief. 

"  These  artificial  methods  of  rea'^onlng  are  more  adapted  to 
catch  and  entangle  the  mind  than  to  instruct  and  inform  the  uu- 
dersiandiug."  —  Locke. 

—To  communicate  to;  to  fasten  upon;  to  .seize;  as,  tlie 
building  caught  fire. 

“Spread  the  thin  oar.  and  cairft.  the  driving  gale."  —  Pope. 

— To  please;  to  charm  ;  to  engage  the  alfections. 

“  And  want  the  sontliine  art#  that  catch  the  f.air. 

But,  caught  myself.  He  striigirling  lu  the  snare." —Prj/den. 

— To  receive  by  contagion,  infi'ction,  or  sympathy;  to  be 
seized  with  ;  as.  to  catch  a  tlisease. 

“  Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door.”  —  Pope. 

— To  find :  to  come  upon  by  surprise;  as,  to  catch  a  person 
in  a  good  humor. 

“  Catch,  then,  ()  catch  the  transient  hour."  — JoAnson. 

—To  overtake;  to  intercept;  to  come  up  with;  as,  to  catch 
a  companion. 

— V.  i.  To  lay  hold  :  to  seize  and  hold ;  as,  the  hook  catches. 

“  The  calcAm^  fire  might  burn  the  golden  caul.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  spread  by  infecting;  to  be  contagious;  to  communi¬ 
cate. 

“  'Tis  time  to  give  them  physio,  their  diseases  are  grown  so 
cafcftmg."  —  Shak*. 

— 71.  Seizure  ;  act  of  seizing. 

*■  That  she  would  fain  the  cafcA  of  Strephon  fly."—  Sidney. 

— Anything  tliat  seizes  or  takes  hold,  as  a  linok. 

— Posture  of  seizing;  watching  an  opportunity  to  seize. 

“  Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch  for  a  great  action."  ^Addison. 

^A  sudden  advantage  taken  ;  a  snatch  :  a  hold. 

“  Fate  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings. 

Should  tuiii  on  flying  hour.s.  and  catch  of  moments."  —  Dryden. 

..^Profit ;  advantage  ;  gain  ;  that  which  is  caught  or  taken. 
“  Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  your  brains. " 

Shaka. 

—The  whole  quantity  caught  at  one  time;  ae,  a  great 
catch  of  fish. 

{Me.ch.)  A  contrivance  in  machinery  acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  latch. 

{Mas.)  A  species  of  musical  composition  iieculiar  to 
England,  and  in  the  canon  style.  Tlie  W(»rd.s  of  the  C. 
are  gemir^lly  humorous,  and  intended  to  be  sung  in 
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social  parties  over  a  glass.  Tlio  music  is  generally  for 
three  voices,  of  which  thereexist  hundreds  of  speciim-ns 
from  the  time  of  Purcell  to  the  pia'sent  day.  As  in  the 
caiii'U,  each  voice  takes  up  the  subject  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  after  tlie  fir-t  has  begun. —  (  '  ..  EncycL 

n.  {('om.)  The  commercial  name  of 

C.ATECUU. 

a.  Capai'le  of  being  captured  or  caugIit.(R.) 

C'atclk'-tliruiil,  u.  (Agric.)  An  open  drain  uera.^s  a 
declivity  to  intercept  surface-water.  The  term  is  some¬ 
times  aiso  applied  to  nnder-drain.s  across  a  declivity. 

Caloll'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  catches. 

i'atoll'-lly,  71.  (Bot.)  See  SlLK.NE 

i'at<*li'iii;f.  71.  Seizure;  capture;  arre.st. 

7i.  (Adic.)  An  agreemeiitmade 
wilh  an  heir  expeclaiit,  fur  the  purchase  of  his  expec¬ 
tancy  at  an  inadequate  price. —  Bonvar. 

C’atoii'-luis<l,  71.  In  England,  border-land;  land  of  un¬ 
certain  aj>pnq»riation. 

C'atOli-itioa(l<»H’,  (fcach-med'o,)  n.  {Agric.)  Grassland, 
with  a  very  regular  sloping  surface,  sui'jected  to  irriga¬ 
tion :  the  water  as  it  deacends  the  declivities  beiiiginter- 
c*-pt'  <l  by  catcli-drains. 

n  A  surface  of  gnuind  where  water  may 
be  caught  and  collected  into  a  reservoir.  —  iVeb.der. 

C’atc*li'|>oiin.V,  n.  .\  worthless  book  or  jiampblet, 
adapted  to  aliure  popular  purchasers:  a  thing  of  little 
value,  inteialed  to  gain  money  in  a  certaiu  market. 

— a.  Made  to  gain  money;  valueless;  as,  a  catch-penny 
pubU*atit>u. 

i'at'Hiip.  n.  [Chinese,  ^T/;V/p.]  .'liquor 
extra»-ted  irorn  salted  rnusliroom.s,  use<l  as  a  sauce. 

Catoli'-woiMl,  n.  Among  actors,  tlie  last  word  of  the 
prectMling  speaker,  whicli  remiinls  one  tliat  he  is  to 
speak  next.  —  A  word  or  phrase  used  to  give  a  certain 
effect;  as,  the  catch-word  of  a  political  jiarty. 

{Printing.)  Tlie  first  word  of  a  page  printed  at  tlie 
bottom  ri^hi-hand  corner  of  the  preceding,  to  assist  the 
reader.  The  first  edition  of  Tacitus,  printed  at  Venice 
by  Johannes  <le  Spira  about  1400,  is  tlie  earliest  book  in 
whicli  catch-words  are  found.  The  practice  is  now  ob¬ 
solete. 

<''atfli'-WorU,  n.  {Agric.)  Same  as  Cktch-drain,  q.  r. 

<'ateaii-i'aiiibroKi*4,  {kd-t<7-!>am-l>rd'sis,)  a  town  of 
France,  .lep.  Nord,  on  the  Salle.  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cambray. 
Man/.  Starch,  soap,  t«*bacco,  leather.  A  famous  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain  was  concluded  here  in  1559. 
Pop.  10,133. 

Cale<*lietio,  ^’atoolief'icaU  {l-at-e-lcet'ik,ya.  Relat¬ 
ing  to  a  catechism  or  catechisms;  relating  to.  or  consist¬ 
ing  in,  asking  questions  and  receiving  answers. 

"  Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing."  A<2<i(Son. 

CatO(*liot'ioally,  a<h'.  lu  a  cateclietical  manner;  in 
the  way  <d'  question  and  answer. 

Catooliet  'ics,  n.  sing.  The  art  or  practice  of  teaching 
by  question  and  answer. 

H.  {Vhem.)  SeeCviECiiu. 

C'atecliisatioii,  {kal-e-ki-sd'shun,}  n.  The  act  of  cate¬ 
chising. 

<’af  ooliiso,  {kaVe-liz,)v.a.  [Gr.  katichizO,  for  katcchco — 

/. fifa,  and  ec'//#'o,  to  sound.]  To  teach  by  sound,  or  by 
tlie  voice;  to  instruct  lU'ally,  or  by  question  ami  answer  ; 
especially  in  tlie  lioctriiies  of  the  Christian  religion;  as, 
to  catechise  a  pupil. 

— To  que.stiou;  to  interrogate;  to  examine;  to  try  by 
questioning. 

“  I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  t  meet, 

And  catechis'd  iu  ev'ry  street  ”  —  Swift. 

Catooliiser,  {kat'c-kiz-er,)  n.  One  who  catechises. 

Catoc'liiisiii,  {kadc-kizm,)  n.  [Vr.  caitchisme ;  L.  Lat. 
catechUmus,  from  L.  Gr.  latechismos.  See  Catechise.]  A 
imule  of  instruction  hy  question  and  answer,  appropri- 
atfd  by  general  u>age  to  instruction  in  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  and  more  especially  to  the  set  forms  which  must 
churches  have  authorized  for  tlie  instruction  of  cliildreu 
in  the  elements  of  religion. 

^'a(c<*liiKiiial«  (kat-t-kiz'inal,)  a.  Having  the  form  of 
(piestions  and  answers. 

('atocliiMt,  {kiit'e-ki.d.)  n.  [dr.  latcchis-tcs.]  One  who 
catechises;  a  catechiser. 

I'atoc’his'tio.  C'atoohis^tioal.  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
i-atei  hiht  or  to  catechism. 

Cntoc*llu,  {kut'e-.shoo^)  n.  [.Tap.  Aofc.m  tree.  c*?i,  juice.] 
{Chem.)  Properly,  an  extract  prepared  from  tlie  inner 
brown-cok»red  wood  of  the  Acacia  Catechu ;  but  now 
applied  also  to  other  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and 
j)ropertie8.  Some  of  the  C.  of  commerce  is  prepared 
from  the  kernels  of  Areca  Catechu,  ami  a  kind  called 
Gamhiej\  or  Terra  juptmica.  from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria 
(tamhir.  This  substance  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts 
of  dyeing  ami  tanning,  and  imulicinall.^  as  an  astringent. 
It  is  importeii  in  roundisli  balls  or  square  pieces,  vary¬ 
ing  in  color  from  a  pale  wliitisb  or  light  reildish-hrown. 
to  a  very  »lark  brown.  Tin*  dark-colored  catechu  from 
Pegu  i^'said  to  be  tlie  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable  as¬ 
tringents.  Catechu  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ti«- 
71/7?,  very  similar  in  pnqierties  to  that  of  galls;  also  a 
pei  uliar  principle  called  ratechme. 

Cateohiiinoii)  (kut-e-ku'mrn,)  n.  [Gr.  katechonmenos. 
See  Cateciiisr.]  He  who  learns  the  elements  of  anysci- 
ence:  one  who  is  undergoing  a  course  (d*  religious  in¬ 
struction  with  a  view  to  liis  arlmis.^ion  into  tlie  Church. 
The  Christian  society  in  the  early  ages  was  <livi<ied  into 
two  classes,  PhtelcR  m\i\  Caterhwiieni ;  the  former  being 
those  who  had  been  admitted  hy  baptism  into  tlie  entire 
privileges  «*f  the  Church,  the  latter  such  as  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  admission. 

C'ateoliu'fiieiiate,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  cate¬ 
chumen. 

a.  Helongnng  to  catechumens. 

Cat«»oliu'iiioniHt,  7i.  A  catechumen,  (o.) 
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C'alofforoiiiat'io,  a.  [Gr.  kategorema.  a  predicate,] 
{Logic.)  A  phrase  to  denote  when  a  word  is  capable  of 
being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term,  or  predicate  of  a 
proposition. 

<'at<‘}fOr'i<*al,  a.  [See  Cateooby.]  Absolute;  adequate; 
positive;  equal  to  the  thing  to  be  expres.sed. 

{Log.)  A  categorical  jn'oposition  is  that  whicli  affirms 
or  ilenies  at'solulely,  witlumt  any  comliti«)ns.  They  are 
of  two  kinds, — //w/'/*,  such  as  assert  simply  one  thing 
of  another,  as  the  king  reigns ;  and  nuxlal.  such  ns  as¬ 
sert  one  thing  of  niudher  under  a  certain  mode  or  form, 
as  the  king  reigns  justly.  See  Proposi  ion. 

<'ato;f<>r'icaily, oifr.  Absolutely  ;  directly ;  exjiressly ; 
positively. 

l'ato;;;or'ioaliicss«  7i.  Theqnality  of beingcutegorical. 

C’at'eyory,  n.  [Fr.  categoric ;  Lat.,  It.,  ami  Sp.  caUgto  ia ; 
CiY.  katf-yoria,  \Y<jn\  kategoreo,  Xo  sjieak  against  —  hata, 
ami  ugorcuo,  to  speak  in  the  as.si*nibly,  ficm  agm-a,  an 
assembly.]  A  predicuble;  a  scries  or  order  of  all  the 
predicates  or  attributes  containeil  under  a  genus;  that 
which  may  be  predicateii  or  affirmed  of  anything  iu 
logic  ;  cla.ss  ;  rank;  order. 

( Log.  and  Metaph.)  According  to  Aristotle,  wlio  enters 
fully  into  this  subject  in  liis  Orga)ion,  all  the  objects  of 
our  thought  are  comprised  in  tlie  following  ten  catego- 
rit!8 :  —  1.  Suhstantia,  snhstance;  2.  (panitdas,  quan¬ 
tity;  3  quality  ;  4.  AWufto.  relation  ;  b.  Actio, 

action;  fi.  juission ;  7.  Uhi.  where;  8.  (juamlo, 

when;  9.  AVD/s,  pjisitimi ;  10.  //a5i7«x,  possession.  Phi- 
losojdiers  are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  ulilily 
of  these  categories,  some  regarding  them  as  worthless, 
others  of  great  value. 

Cat'eiiH,  71.  [Lat.,  a  chain.]  {Eccl.  Ili.st.)  An  exposition 
of  a  jiortion  of  Scrijiture,  formed  from  collections  out  of 
several  authors  ;  such  us  the  <\den(F  of  the  Greek  fathers 
in  the  Octateuch  by  Procopius;  the  Cattna  Aurea  of 
Thoina.s  Aquinas. 

<'atoiia'rian«  a.  [Lat.  entenarins,  from  caicTta.  acliain.} 
Relating  to  a  chain  ;  like  a  chain. 

{Arch.)  Ajiplied  to  that  form  of  arch  which  resembles 
the  curvature  a  chain  would  assume  if  hung  between 
the  points  of  suspension,  and  reversed. 

Cat'oiiary,  n.  {Math.)  The  curve  into  which  a  chord 
or  flexilde  chain  of  nnifiirm  density  and  thickness  forms 
itself  when  su.>pended  or  allowed  to  hang  freely  from 
two  fixed  points.  This  curve  was  first  noticed  by  Gal¬ 
ileo,  who  proposed  it  as  the  proper  figure  for  an  arch 
of  equilibrium  ;  but  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  a.s  the 
parabola.  Its  true  nature  wius  first  demonstrated  by 
James  Bernouilli,  and  its  various  pnqierties  soon  after 
I>oiiited  out  by  John  Bernouilli.  Huygens,  and  Leilinitz. 
It  is  interesting  on  account  <»f  the  light  it  ihrowson  the 
theory  oT  arches,  ami  also  by  rea.s(»n  of  its  applicatiim  to 
the  construction  of  suspension  bridges.  —  Consult  Pois¬ 
son's  Mechanics. 

C'utoii'iilate.,  a.  Applied  to  a  surface,  when  presenting 
a  series  of  elevate<l  ridges  or  oblong  tubercles  resembling 
a  chain. 

C’a'ter,  v.  n.  [Fr.  acheter,  to  buy :  It.  cattare,  to  get.]  To 
provide  or  procure  provisions,  food,  entertainment,  &c. 

— v.a.  To  cut  diagonally.  —  Iltlliwell. 

C'a'fer,  n.  [Fr.  (juatre.  four.]  {Games.)  The  four  of  cards 
and  dice. 

Ca'tc^r-oornered,  a.  Diagonal.  (A  colloquial  w'ord.) 

C’a'tA‘ror,  ?/.  (►ne  who  caters;  a  provider,  buyer, or  pur¬ 
veyor  of  provisions. 

C’a'teress,  n.  A  woman  who  caters;  a  female  provider 
of  food. 

C'at'orpillnr.  ti.  [Probably  from  Fr.  chaton,  a  catkin, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  catkin,  ami  pdler,  to  plunder, 
to  strip,  to  peel,  from  its  peeling  ths  trees  or  busiie.s  on 
whicli  it  is  bred.]  {Zool.)  The  l.irvre  of  lepidiqiterous 
insects  —  butterflies,  moths,  and  hawk-moihs.  C.  ex¬ 
hibit  us  great  differences  as  subsist  among  the  perfect 
insects  into  which  they  change,  ami  the  family,  genus, 
ami  Species  may  be  deterniiiied  by  the  cliaracters  of  the 
C.,  a.s  well  as  of  the  perfect  insect.  Their  body  is  gen¬ 
erally  long,  neiirly  cylimlrb-al,  soft,  and  consisting  i»f 
twelve  rings  or  segments  besides  the  lie.ml,  with  nine  spi¬ 
racles  or  small  openings  for  respiration  on  each  side. 
The  head  is  much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  of 
a  8»)rt  of  almost  horny  substance,  and  has  six  small 
shining  points  on  each  side,  which  are  regarded  as 
simple  or  stemmatic  eyes,  and  is  also  furnished  with  two 
very  short  rmlimentary  antenme.  The  mouth  isadapted 
fur  tearing,  cutting,  and  masticating  the  substances  on 
which  the  C.  is  destined  to  feed,  w'hich  are  very  various 
in  the  different  species,  although  in  all  ext renn*ly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  food  of  the  perfect  insect;  it  is  provided 
with  tw'o  strong  mandibles,  or  upper  jaws  ;  two  maxiilfr, 
or  lowqr  jaws  ;  a  labium,  or  lowe^*  lip ;  ami  fourpci(pi’,  or 
feelers.  In  tlie  mouth  also  is  situated  the  spinneret 
of  tliose  species  which,  when  they  change  into  tlie 
chry.-^alis  or  pupa  state,  envelop  themselves  in  silken 
cocoons.  Tlie  first  three  segments  of  the  body  are  each 
furnished  witli  a  pair  of  feet,  whicli  are  hard  and  scaly, 
and  represent  the  six  feet  of  the  perfect  Insect :  some  of 
the  remaining  segments  are  also  furnished  with  feet, 
varying  in  all  from  four  to  ten  in  number,  tiie  list  pair 
situated  at  the  po.>terior  extremity  of  the  body;  but 
these  feet  are  soft  ami  membranous,  or  fleshy,  and  armed 
at  their  extremity  with  asort  of  circlet  of  minute  hooks. 
All  tlie  feet  or  legs  are  very  short.  Those  C.  in  which 
the  pro-legs,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or  supple¬ 
mentary  soft  feet,  are  pretty  equally  distributed  along 
the  body,  move  by  a  sort  of  regular  crawling  motion; 
but  tho.se  which  have  only  four  such  feet  situated  near 
the  posterior  extremity,  move  by  alternately  taking 
hold  by  wliat  may  be  called  their  fore-feet  and  their 
hind-feet,  now  stretching  the  body  out  to  its  full  length, 
and  now  bending  it  into  an  arch,  whilst  the  hinder  part 
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Is  broup:lit  forward  almost  into  contact  with  the  fore¬ 
part.  C.  wl»ich  move  in  tliis  way  are  callcii  Gc.onietrrs 
or  Lonpt'rs.  Some  O.  have  the  power  of  fixing  them¬ 
selves  by  the  two  hind-feet  to  a  twig,  and  stretching 
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1,  tbe  uiale  ;  2,  the  fetuale;  3.  the  caterpillar;  4,  the  eggs  ;  o  aud 
6,  the' chrysalides. 

themselves  out  as  straight  as  a  rod.  so  that  hfingin  color 
very  like  a  twig  ot  the  tree  on  the  leaves  of  which  they 
feed,  they  are  not  reaiiily  observed.  The  miisrula!*  powaT, 
required  for  this  recuinhenl  i)osili«)n  is  very  great,  ami 
Lyoiinet  found  tlie  mnnherof  niusclesin  a  f\  to  he  jnore 
than  4,00i).  The  hkin  of  some  C.  is  naked,  that  of  others 
is  covered  witli  liair,  spines,  or  tuhen-l(*s.  Jsjine  make 
for  themselves  nests  or  tents  of  silk,  un  ler  wliich  they 
dwell  in  soeieties,  protected  from  the  im‘lem.*ncy  «'t  the 
weather.  Many  construct  cases  »)r  sheaths  by  aggluti- 
natitig  various  ^ul>stances  together,  as  the  of  the  com¬ 
mon  clothea-motli.  :>ome  roll  leaves  togetlier,  and  fix 
them  by  thread.s,thus  formingadwelling  for  themselves  ; 
and  a  few  burrow  and  excavate  galleries  in  the  stilistance 
of  tlie  leaves.  Numbprs  tee*d  on  leaves  ;  many  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  particular  kind  of  plant,  «*r  to  a  few  nearly 
allied  plants.  Some  feed  on  flowers,  some  on  seeils,  some 
un  roots,  ami  some  even  on  the  woody  prirti'Uis  <*f  stcuns; 
8omo  on  wool,  hides,  furs,  and  other  animal  substances: 
a  h?w  on  lard,  and  (dlier  kinds  of  fat.  Among  the  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangements  wliieh  make  all  nature  liarmo- 
nious.  is  the  adjustment  of  the  time  of  each  kind  i»f  r.‘s 
appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf  or  flower  on  which  it  is  to 
teed. 

I'aterina,  i^aiila.)  (kaUai-rf'na,)  a  town  of  Sicily,  ft 
111.  from  Caltaiiisetta,  near  the  bank  of  the  Salso;  ji  p 
0,411. 

Cat’em'aul,  v  n.  [Proh-hly  from  mt  .and  irauK  wail.] 
To  waul,  miaul,  or  cry,  a.s  cats  in  rulting-tirno. 

i'at'erwauliiia*,  n.  The  cry  of  eats;  a  har.sh,  disa- 
greeaiile  noise  or  cry;  inianling. 

Cates,  n.2)L  [See  Cater.]  Delicious  food  or  viands; 
dainties,  (o.) 

C'at-tall,  n.  (Xaut)  A  rope  used  in  weighing  anchor. 

Ogilvif-. 

4'at'-fiHh.  n.  {ZoiiK)  See  Sn.cRin.E. 

C'at'ti'^ll  Cr<‘<*k,  in  South  f'lrutina,  Marion  co.,  flows 
southward  the  (Ireat  Pedee. 

Itiver,  in  UV.sco/u'cie,  is  the  outlet  of  the 
“four  Lakes of  D.ine  co.,  ami  flow.s  S.E.  into  Ibak 
River. 

t'at''^'llt,  n.  (Miinf.)  A  string  prepared  from  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  sheep  for  miisieal  instruments,  bow  siriiiis.  hat¬ 
ters’  bow-strings.  cl«>c!v-mak«*rs'  cords,  and  thongs  for 
wliip.s  ami  laces  for  hoots.  Th  -  intestines  are  fir>t  epMused 
and  freeil  from  f itty  matt«'r,  and  tlie  ext  -rnil  mem¬ 
brane  removed.  They  are  then  souketl.  am!  the  inmT 
meiuhrane  is  taken  away,  after  which  they  an;  soak  -d 
in  a  solution  of  p  'tash.  I  In-y  are  m*xt  dr.iwn  thn>uu.h 
a  plate  perforated  with  lioh-.s,  tniuigated  with  .snl))hni‘. 
ami  sorted  mrcording  to  size.  The  strings  kmovii  as 
‘•Roman  strings”  are  tlie  best  for  violins.  Tiiey  arc 
made  at  .Milan,  and  are  distingiiislied  for  their  strength 
ami  transparency.  They  are  generally  formeil  (»f  two 
separate  pii*ces  twisted  together:  ami  great  nicely  is 
necessary  in  conducting  the  process  of  fumigation  to 
which  they  are  sul*ject(Mi,  lest  they  l»ocnme  too  brittle  if 
e.xposed  fur  too  long  a  time  to  the  action  of  th**snlphnr, 
or  liable  to  be  freijiiontly  out  of  tune  if  not  exposiMl 
long  enough.  Larger  strings  an*  made  by  twisting  sev¬ 
eral  lengths  of  catgut  tog<*tiier  until  therequire*!  thick¬ 
ness  is  obtained.  The  intestines  of  other  animals  have 
been  used  for  making  a  co.irse  but  strong  cord  for  turning 
lathes  ami  machinery:  hut  those  of  the  sliee)^  only  have 
been  foufil  to  fiirni'li  strings  suitable  for  musical  and 
philosophical  purpos<*8. 

C’a'tlia,  u.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onh-r  fWa 
The  most  imjiort.ant  species  are  (\  and 

two  slirnhs  tionrishing  in  Aralua.  The  young  shoots 
of  tlinso  plants  with  the  leaves  attached,  constitute  the 
famous  drug  called  Av2/.  Lfutt^  or /.-n/fn.  which  is  «  hewed 
by  tlie  Arabs,  and  said  to  proiluce  great  hilarity  of 
spirits,  and  an  agreeable  state  of  wakefulness. 

Callia'ri,  u.  [fir.  A-aM<^ros,  pure  J  ilird.  Hi'-t  )  A 
UHiue  that  has  been  given  to  several  sects  of  Cbri^'tiaiis 


who  ma<le  professions  of  greater  purity  in  life  or  doc¬ 
trine  than  others.  It  was  chietly  appliefl  to  the  No- 
vatiaiis;  but  wa.s  given  afterwards  to  various  sects, 
known  in  France  and  other  countries  a.s  Alhigeiises, 
Palerini,  Paulicians,  Ac. 

d'atli'arino  I.,  Empkess  of  Kissm.  Thi.s  remarkable 
woman,  wlio  began  life  as  tlie  daughter  of  a  lavuniaii 
peasant  and  embsl  it  on  a  thi'nie,  with  the  sway  of  ili« 
largest  and  must  absolute  sceptre  in  Europe,  w. is  tlieln*- 
roiue  of  the  mo.st  singular  roiiiauce  tu  be  found  in  thean- 
ntds  of  priv.ite  or  political  records.  Born  in  sbe 
early  became  the  wile  <if  a  •Swedi>li  ..fiii  er  of  dragoons, 
who,  ullrailed  by  her  extreme  beauty,  and  in  gratitude 
for  her  atlemlance  on  him  when  left  dangerously 
wounded  on  the  field  In  the  iieigiiliorhood  of  In-r  fatln  r’s 
hut,  married  her  upon  his  recovery,  being,  as  it  lias  lieun 
allegetl,  killed  the  same  day  in  a  sudden  attack  of  the 
cm  niy.  But  there  is  so  inucli  romance  in  licr  whole 
history,  and  truth  ami  fiction  are  so  intimately  mixed  up 
in  iier  career,  that  it  i^impo.'Sihlc  tosp*-ak  with  ecrt.iinly 
of  any  one  fact  in  her  early  histoi\\.  All  that  is  leliubly 
know  n  is,  that,  after  having  been  the  nilstritss  ol  tw'o  or 
three  iiersoijs  of  di>tjnction.  the  last  of  whom  wa.s 
Prince  Menzikofl'.slie  wa.s  seen  by  Peter  thcGreatshortly 
after  the  death  of  his  w  ife,  when  he,  si  ruck  by  In-r  inteld- 
genco  and  beauty,  removed  her  from  her  protector,  ami 
after  living  wit  li  lier  for  .some  time,  finally  made  her  hi.s 
wife,  and  hud  her  eoleniiily  crowm-d  as  Empress  of 
Russia,  Peter  with  his  own  hands  placing  the  diadem 
on  her  head.  I4owcver  her  former  licentiousness  may 
expose  her  to  reproach,  there  can  he  mi  question  that, 
as  liter's  wife,  lier  conduct  was  wortliy  of  ail  praise, 
for  .“lie  w'lts  not  only  a  true,  faithful,  and  loving  wife, 
but  also  an  exemjilary  woman  ami  an  admirable  sov¬ 
ereign  :  and  to  her  love,  foretliought,  and  duty,  Peter 
not  only  owed  the  jireservution  of  his  life  ami  the  niaiii- 
tenanco  of  his  crown,  hut  the  Rus.->ian  empire  its  na¬ 
tionality  and  iinlepeiidetice.  Ou  oneoccasion,  when  the 
Rus“i.in  army  was  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the 
Turks,  oil  tin*  Pnith,  in  1717,  ami  when  neither  stratagem 
nor  bravery  eould  have  extricated  Peter  fioni  tin*  snare 
into  wliich  he  liad  led  his  troops.  Catliariiie,  seeing  tlie 
f.ite  of  her  hushaml  ami  country  involved  in  certain 
ruin,  took  the  jewels  from  her  person  and  crown,  and 
passing  into  the  (Iramb  Vizier's  tent,  purchased  by  this 
treasure  tlie  connivance  of  tlie  Turkish  general,  and 
while  the  Ottoman  troops  w'ere  being  concentrated  to 
strike  an  oviTwlielmiiig  blow.  Peter  drew  otf  liis  deliv¬ 
ered  army  and  escaiieil.  On  tlie  deatli  of  her  husband, 
17-5,  she  was  declared  sob;  ruler,  and  carried  out  with 
fijiirit  ami  judgment  the  p4»litical  measures  of  peaee  and 
war  so  ably  conccivi*«l  by  Peter  tlie  Oreat.  Jshe  died  in 
17  J7,  and  was  snccetaled  liy  l*eter  11. 

Catharine  II.,  Emjuvss  of  Rus.sia,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
probably  most  depraved  women  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne, 
was  liy  birth  a  Oerimui,  t lie  daughter  of  tlie  Prince  of  An- 
halt-Zcrhst,  ami  in  1745  married  the  Orand-Duke  Peter 
of  Russia.  In  17«1.  her  imbecile  liushand  ascended  the 
throne  under  (lie  title  of  Peter  III.  Having  grown 
weary  of  tlie  tynuiny  of  his  strong-minded  wife,  lie 
Came  to  the  resolution  of  divoi  cing  and  imjirisoning  her. 
and  further,  to  annoy  h**r,  t  •  disinherit  his  own  son.  her 
child,  alterward.s  Paul  I.,  and  solaco  himself  witli  a  new 
wife  and  another  progi'iiy.  Calliurine,  however,  having 
through  her  partisans  heard  of  the  M-lieme,  won  over  the 
army  to  her  side,  and  aided  by  tlie  assistance  ol  her  lover. 
Alexis  OrlolT,  matured  herplans,and  before  I’efer  coubl 
carry  out  Iiis  intended  arrangements,  slie  bu<l  her  hus¬ 
band  seized,  liurried  off  to  a  prison,  am!  alter  compelling 
him  to  sign  his  own  abdication  and  decbire  <\  ids  iieir,  (for 
fear  lie  might  escape  or  aflerward.s  be  trouble.soiiie,)  she 
gave  orders  for  his  close  incarceration,  a  task  whicli  the 
favorite  OrlolT  effecte  1  for  liis  mistress,  by  strangling 
her  husband  in  bis  dungeon.  Tlie  rest  of  her  length¬ 
ened  reign  was  devoted  to  liumaiiizing  ami  instriictinir 
her  half  barbarous  people:  which,  by  wise  and  humane 
laws,  by  the  encouragement  ol  Ictiers  nn<l  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  ami  the  introduction  of  m-w  arts  into  tin*  country, 
she  strove  hard  to  eflect.  A  long  war  with  Turkey  ended 
in  tin*  annexation  of  the  (  rimea,  ami  tlie  extension  of 
the  Kus.sian  frontier  in  the  south  to  Bes>arabia  and  the 
Dni"ster.  Tlie  next  iiiiportant  events  of  her  reign  were 
the  first  partition  of  rolaml.  tlie  second,  and  fimdly,  in 
1795,  tlie  lliird  and  last  disniemhei  incjit  of  that  mifor- 
tiinato  kingilom  :  .Austria  taking  (lalicia,  Ih  ussia  being 
assigneil  the  i-iade  of  Warsaw,  ami  Russia  appropriating 
the  entire  remainder.  The  following  year  she  ilied  sud¬ 
denly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  tlie  Iwtliyearof  her  age,  ami 
the  35tli  of  li'*r  reign.  The  life  of  pleasure.  gro.*,8ue8s, 
and  immorality  led  by  Catharine  up  to  tin*  clo^ing  hours 
of  her  existence,  is  a  subject  as  notorious  to  tlie  world 
as  her  comlnct  wits  a  ilisgrace  to  the  throne  ami  to  wo¬ 
man  lioixl.  She  wits  succeedeil  by  her  s  m,  Paul  I. 

C'alliiirino  iTr.  dd  .IM/Ai, )  <laiuhter 

of  Uirenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urldno,  and  Madeb*ine  de 
la  Tour  d' Auvergne,  wasB.  1519,  and  married  to  the  I  Hike 
d'Orh-ans.  afterwards  Henry  II..  1533.  During  hor  hus¬ 
band's  lifetime,  the  political  hist<iry  of  C.  possesse.s  little 
interest.  Henry  IT.  was  mortally  woumb'd  at  a  tourney. 
1.559.  and  succeedeil  by  tlieir  eldest  sou,  Francis  11.,  who 
aN'xlied  the  following  year,  l.Afiu,  wlien  f'  was  named  re¬ 
gent  during  tliH  minority  of  her  secnml  son.  Charles  IX. 
She  is  therefore  accountable  lor  ail  the  niisiiiaiiag<’nient. 
corruplion.  ami  atmeitie^  of  that  I'alamitou.s  reign,  ami. 
above  all,  for  that  treacherous  massacre  of  the  I’roies- 
taiit^  in  August,  157’2.  whicli  is  known  by  tlie  name  of 
St.  Bartboloniew.  The  king  of  .\avarre  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.)  liiekily  escajied.  ami  the  l^rotestants  de¬ 
fended  themselves  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so 
lliat  the  civil  war  raged  again  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
Charles  IX.  died  in  1574,  leaving  the  state  in  dreadtul 


confu.sion.  Ills  brother,  Henry  of  Valois,  was  crowned 
in  1575.  Henry  HI.  was,  like  his  brother,  a  weak  and 
corrupt  prince.  (\  had  brought  up  her  sons  purposely 
in  licentiou.snessaml  ofi'einin.icy.  in  onlertliat  she  might 
more  easily  govern  them.  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  was 
distrai  ted  by  tlie  intrigues  of  his  favorites, of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  of  tlietiuises;  by  tlie  civil  wars  between 
Protestants  and  Catiiolics,  ami  by  the  war  between 
France  Ifcid  iSpaiii.  C'.,  ucctirdiiig  to  her  usual  p<iUcy, 
tiivorcd  sometimes  one  party  ami  sometimes  the  other, 
for  fear  tint  any  om*  of  them  should  become  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  her  to  manage.  At  last  assassination  was  rc- 
8ort*‘<l  to  again  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  (Juises.  The 
Duke  oftiuisc*.  and  the  canlinal  his  broHicr,  were  mur¬ 
dered  at  Bloi.s  in  Dcccinher,  15ftS,  by  order  of  the  king. 
(»n  .laiiiiary  o,  1589,  (Vtharine  herself  died  at  Blois,  an 
object  <»f  aversion  to  all  parti<*H.  She  was  one  of  the 
Worst  sovereigns  tliat  rnleil  over  France  since  tlie  times 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  Even  her  anihition  was 
not  of  an  c*nlarg»'d  kind:  it  was  narrow,  wavering, 
trcaclicTou.s,  ami  uml<?cide<l, aiu!  it  led  to  m>  final  result. 
It  was  the  judicy  of  the  petty  Italian  States  of  the 
Middle  .Ages,  rather  than  one  suite*!  to  a  great  empire, 
r.  had  only  om*  redeeming  quality  —  her  love  for  the 
arts  aml»  literature  —  whicli  seems  to  have  been  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  family  of  Medici,  t-ln*  collected  valuable 
inanu.scripts,  encouraged  artists,  and  began  the  palace 
(>f  the  Tiiilories 

<'atliarino  lIonar^K  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
J'higlami.  and  grami-daught(‘r  of  'i'homas,  second  duke 
of  Norlolk.  On  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Anne  de 
Cleves,  ho  married  C.  oiiAng.  8.  1540,  mainly  tlirongh 
the  influence  of  her  uncle,  the  *lukeof  Norfolk,  and  Gar¬ 
diner,  bishop  of  AVinchester,  tlie  ie'aders  of  tlie  Catholic 
party.  8oon  after  being  accused  of  immorality,  it  is  said 
that  siie  c«»nfessed  her  guilt  to  a  commis.>^ion  appointed 
by  parliament  to  examine  her;  though  it  is  doubtful 
wliether  lier  Confession  extended  fnrtlH  r  than  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  licentious  conduct  befon*  her  marriage  to  the 
king.  81ie  was  then  attainted  qf  high  trea.“on.  and.  along 
with  the  I/ul.v  Kochford,  her  accomplice,  wjus  beheaded 
on  Tower  Iliil.  on  February  12,  154J. 

<'atharino<»r  Arag'4»ii,  first  wife  of  Henry  AIU.  She 
was  tlie  yoimgt'St  daughter  of  Fenliiiand,  king  of  S])ain, 
and  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  was  n.  in  1483.  .Alarried 
when  scarcely  sixteen  to  Artlinr.  Prince  of  AVales,  son 
of  Henry  A  ll.,  she  was  left  a  wnlow  within  a  year:  and 
in  the  ct»urs<*  of  a  few  moiifh“  mor**  a  second  marriage 
was  jirojected  lor  her  by  her  father-in-law,  witli  his 
s«*coml  son  Henry,  lus  yet  a  hoy  of  only  twelve  years  old. 
The  pojie's  disjieiisation  enabling  sucli  near  relatives  to 
marry  was  obtained  in  1503,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  June,  1509,  immediately  after  HenryV  accession 
to  the  crown  as  Henry  A'lII.  For  a  period  of  nearly  *20 
years  they  lived  together  in  the  greate.<t  harmony  and 
apparent  afleefiou  :  but  the  want  of  male  is>ue  hail  ever 
been  to  Henry  a  source  of  great  ili-quieimle.  and  there 
is  littb*  doubt  that  liis  feeling  on  this  point,  together 
with  an  anient  passion  wliich  had  suddenly  sprung  up' 
in  his  mind  for  .Anne  Boleyn.  one  of  Catharine's  maids 
of  honor,  caused  him  to  seek  a  dissolution  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  He  accordingly  applied  to  tin*  Pope  lor  a  dispen¬ 
sation  of  divcu'ce,  wiiicli  was  promised,  hut  deferred  fi  om 
time  to  time  on  various  pretexts.  Ultimately.  Henry 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  first  of  all  jtri- 
vately  married  Anne  Boleyn  early  in  1533.  and  then  ap¬ 
pealed  for  a  ilivorce  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  convened 
at  l/ondon.  where  the  question  was  publicly  tried.  The 
result  was  that  Cranmer,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
pronounced,  not  a  divorce,  but  a  sentence,  declaring  tb© 
king's  marriage  with  Catharine  a  nullity,  l»ecHUse  it 
been  contracted  and  consummated  against  the  divine 


Wj.  539.  — CATnARixE  OF  AH.VGOX.  (After  Ilolliein.) 

Iiiw ;  ami  Catlmrinc,  iimler  the  title  of  Dowai-'er  Priaeest 
of  Wales,  retired  alinoBt  broken-hearted  to  Kimladton 
Caatle,  ju  linntinjrdonshire,  ^\■h(*re  slie  dieil  iti  .lanuary. 
1.536,  in  the  lifty-second  year  of  her  asre.  Whatever 
opiidon  may  he  formed  of  the  motives  hy  whirh  Henry 
wasactnateil  in  seekiima  divoree.it  mn.st  be  enneeded  hy 
every  one  conversant  witli  the  farts  of  the  rase,  that  Cath¬ 
arine  was  an  attached  and  faithful  wife,  an  affectionatv 
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mother,  a  trno  Cljristian,  nnd  an  oppiessed  anil  most 
imfortmiiate  woman. 

Catli'ariiio  S*»rr,  sixth  ami  last  wile  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of 
Kendal.  \t  tlm  time  of  her  marriage  to  Henry,  duly  12, 
1543,  she  had  been  twice  married,  was  in  ht‘r  34tli  year, 
and  was  esteemed  a  very  matronly,  learned,  discreet, 
anil  sagacious  woman.  After  the  death  of  Henry.  (\ 
married,  1547,  Sir  Thomas  JSeymour.  Lord  Admiral 
of  Kngland — a  marriage  of  affection  on  her  part,  hut  of 
interest  on  the  ])art  of  Seymour,  t).  1648. 

CJitll'arillO*  'St.)  Th ere  aro  several  saints  of  this  name. 
The  simple  designation  of  Sf.  however,  is  given  to  a 
virgin,  said  to  have  been  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria, 
who,  publicly  confessing  tlu*  Gospel  at  a  hacrificial  fcjcst 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Maximinus,  was  put  to  death 
in  307  A.  r>..  aft'-r  being  tortured  on  a  wheel.  Hence  the 
name  of  “St.  Catharine's  wheel.”  Very  extraordinary 
legends  exist  as  to  her  converting  50  jdiilosophers  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  convert  her  while  in  ](rison,  besides  a 
mnltitudo  of  otlier  persons  ;  the  conveyance  of  her  head 
by  the  angels  to  Mount  Sinai,  tVc.  She  is  regarded  as  the 
patroness  of  girls'  schools. —.S7.  C.  nf'  Sit-na,  one  ol  the 
most  famous  saints  of  Italy,  was  the  ilaii^rliter  ofa  dyer 
in  Siena,  and  was  born  therein  1317,  \.  n. ;  slie  practised 
e\traor<linary  mortifications,  and  was  s.aid  to  ho  la- 
vored  witli  extr.iordinary  t'»k'-ns  of  fiv-n*  by  Christ, 
wlmse  wounds  were  imprcsseil  npoa  he»-  body.  Slie 

became  a  Dominican,  and  tlieretore.  afterwards,  a  jintroti 
saint  of  the  Dominic.ins.  SI;**  wrote  dev  »liunai  pieces, 
letters,  and  poems,  which  have  been  mure  tlnui  once 
printed. 

Cath'ariiie.  or  Calhorino's,  in  V'-rk.  a  po^t- 
villageand  townsliPpof  Schuyler  co.,  M  in.  N.of  Elmira; 
pop,  of  township  1,629. 

Catharine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Blair  co. ; 
poo.  fii'o . 

Cal  liariiie  I^ahe,  in  A'oWA  Camlin  t,  a  post-office  of 
Onslow  co. 

Cat'liarpin.  w.  (A'aa/.)  An  iron  leg  nsol  to  confine 
the  upper  jiart  of  the  rigging  to  r'le  nuMt.  —  f)>ui  i. 

CaiCliarpiiiM,  Ji.pl.  (A'i'd.)  S.nill  ropes  in  a  ^hip, 
running  in  little  blocks,  from  one  ^ide  of  the  shroud  to 
anotlier,  near  the  dock. 

Catliar'Mis.  n.  [Gr.,  from  Int'iairo,  to  cle.mse.]  (.V-’i/.) 
A  natural  or  artificial  piirgaliuu  of  any  |»assage  —  moutli, 
anns,  Ac.  — Ditn-il  snn. 

Calliar'Iie,  <'al!iar'tical.  a.  [Gr.  htf'iarfico<,  from 
to  juirge.]  {Med.)  Purgative;  cleansing  by 
evacuation.  — lity/Ie. 

— n.  A  medicine  that  exercises  a  strong  action  on  the 
bowels,  producing  large  ami  repeited  evacuations. 
Carthartics  are  divided  into  two  kinds  —  the  moderate 
and  excessive,  or  the  purffativ-^  and  the  liru.vfic.  Among 
the  first  are  senna,  jalap,  aloes,  scarninony,  castor  oil, 
Epsom  salts,  Glauber  salts,  calomel,  and  broom.  Among 
the  drastics,  the  most  important  are  crr>ton  oil,  colo- 
cyiith,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Catliar't  icali.V.  adv.  Acting  as  a  cath.irtic. 

Cathar'tiealnps4,  v.  The  quality  of  Iieing  cathartic. 

Catliar't  ine,  n.{Chein  }  The  amive  principie  of  senna; 
a  powerful  drastic  alkaloid,  obtained  from  the  seed-pods 
and  leaves  of  the  Cuitsin 

Cat  h'cart,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  2  m.  from  Glasgow, 
where  was  fought,  1568,  tJie  battle  of  Langside,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Queen  Maiy. 

Catheart,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  .Tas[>er  co. 

Cat'hoafh  n,  {XauL)  A  large  stiuare  piece  of  timber, 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  upon  the  forecastle,  and  the 
other  end  projects  beyoml  the  bow,  so  as  to  keep  the 
anchor  clear  of  the  ship  wlion  it  is  being  drawn  up  by  a 
tackle. 

— A  large  variety  of  apple. 

Catllt^'ilra,  n.  [Gr.  ami  Lat ,  aseat.]  In  a  general  .sense, 
a  chair;  more  p  irticularly,  a  profiMsor's  clnir,  or  a 
preacher's  pulpit;  ami  is  also  used  fora  hisliop's  scat  or 
throne  in  a  church.  Hence,  to  speak  e.r.  cdliedrt,  is  to 
speak  with  authority,  as  a  bishop  from  liis  tlirone 

Catlio'^lrjil,  n.  [Fr.  caf-Urdrale :  yp.  ratedr/jL]  A 
church  in  wliich  the  bishop’s  throne  or  seat  {catUrdvn) 
is  placed,  and  which  is  tinis  the  chief  op  principal 
church  ill  the  diocese  or  district.  It  has  usuaMy, 
also,  a  dean  and  body  of  canons  or  pndiemlarics ;  but 
this  is  not  essential  to  constitute  a  f’.  church,  nor  is 
ovor.y  church  that  h  is  a  chapter  of  canons  a  C.  The  (\ 
church  is  the  parisli  church  of  the  whole  diocese,  which 
in  early  times  was  commonly  calleil  parnrJiia.  Usually, 
no  diocese  has  more  than  one  C,  but  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  a  plur.illtv  of  cathedrals  even  in  the 
same  city,  particularly  in  Italy;  as  at  Rome,  Milan,  Ac. 
The  normal  plan  ofa  C.  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
tint  ’.8,  a  cros'*  whose  transverse  arms  are  less  than  the 
longitudinal  limb.  Generally,  its  several  parts  are  siif- 
fii'iently  di.stinguished  as  nave,  clioir,  and  transept,  with 
aisles,  western  towers,  and  central  tower:  but  in  more 
minute  description,  especially  where  ritual  aiTangements 
are  concerned,  these  terms  are  not  always  siitfii’iimtl.v 
precise;  and  in  order  to  arrivi*  at  a  more  exact  nonnm- 
clature.  if  would  be  necessary  to  trace  tlu*  changes  in 
a  C.  church  from  the  Norman  p<*riod  to  our  own. 

— a.  Relating  to  a  cathedral,  or  to  a  iiisliop's  sei*. — 

Catheliiioau,  JvrquRS,  {kat-ddrno.'i'A  French  general 
of  the  army  of  I^a  Vcml^e,  b  1759,  at  Pin-cn-Mauge'i,  in 
Anjou  ;  d.  1793,  from  a  wound  received  during  an  attack 
npon  Nantes.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  great  simidicity  and 
honesty  of  character,  and  his  piety  was  such  that  he 
was  called  ihe  Saint  of  Anjou. 

Cfi-tlierel'ic,  n.  [Gr.  hitltairetiJcos.  fit  for  putting  down ; 
Fr.  catliKreti'fue.]  (Med.)  A  substance  applied  to  warts, 
exuberant  granulations,  Ac.,  to  eat  them  down;  mild 
caustic.  — Dunglison. 


Cafherina,  fSanfaAor  Nossa  Senrora  do  Desterro, 
a  maritime  city  of  Brazil,  pruv.  Sta.  Cutlierina.  520  m.S. 
W.  of  Rio  (le  Janeiro;  JiUt.  27'^  36''  8.,  Lon.  48°  40'  W. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linen 
stuff,  ami  earthenware.  Pq^  about  6,ii00. 

Catli  Vriiio-wlioel,  n.  A  circular  window, or 

portion  ofa  window,  fre<iueiiMy  found  in  cathetirals  and 
churches  built  in  accordance  with  tlie  Gothic  style  of 
arcliitecture.  When  the  entire  window  is  circular  in 
form,  it  is  generally  Ibuml  at  the  E.  end  or  in  the  gables 
of  the  transepts.  In  some  of  i  lie  Frem  li  churches,  win¬ 
dows  of  this  description  are  fimnd  of  great  iliameter,  <ii- 
vided  into  cutuparimeuts  by  atone  tracery  elaborately 


Fig.  540.  —  catheri'  E-wiieel. 

(Church  of  Quimper,  Fraace.) 

cliisellpd  into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  sometimes  by 
shafts  radiating  from  a  clnmbtr  centre,  '1  he  name  is 
taken  from  the  instrument  on  which  8t.  Catharine (<7. r.J 
suffered  torture. 

{  Pi/raMtny.)  A  kind  of  revolving  fire-work. 

C'atll'elor,  w.  [Gr.  katheter,  from  kathiemi,  to  let  down.] 
(.Surg.)  A  fistulous  instrument,  made  of  different 
lengths,  eiiiier  of  silver  or  elastic  material,  and  used  for 
the  purpose  <»f  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
when  the  powers  of  nature  are  unable  to  empiy  the  or- 
giin,  or  there  is  some  impediment  in  the  ]»assage. 

C’alliofoni'otor,  71.  [Gv.kathetos,  vertical  In-jght.  and 
matron,  mea.snre.j  An  instrument  for  measuring  differ¬ 
ences  of  vertical  heights,  especially  the  rise  and  fall  of 
liquid  columns  in  glass  tuhos.  —  Webster. 

4’at ami  0 vTHKTA,  «.  [Lat.]  (Arrh.)  A  vertical 
line  lulling  from  the  extremity  of  the  nmler-side  of  tlic 
cyrnatiuin  of  the  Ionic  capital  through  the  centre  of  the 
Viilute. 

4'a'tliioii,  71.  [Gr.  kata,  from:  eio.  I  go.]  See  A\iox. 

('atli'ofto.  7?.  [Gr. from  ;  o'/o.s*,  a  way.]  (Phy.)  A 
term  intro<luce«l  by  Faraday  to  designate  the  nepitive 
jioIg  of  any  electrical  arrangement  tor  decomposing  a 
chemical  compound;  tho  in  other  words,  is  the  sur¬ 
face  by  which  the  electric  current  leaves  the  hoily  nnder- 
gf)ing  decomposition.  —  8ee  .Anode:  Electrolysis. 

C'at'liolos.  7/.  pL  {Naut.)  Two  lioles  in  tlio  after  part 
of  ship,  through  wliich  a  hawser  may  pass  to  the  cap¬ 
stan  in  lieaving  tho  ship  astern.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

('a,lll'olie«  a.  [Gr.  kathnlikns,  nniveranl;  Lat.  catoJinis  : 
lUi\.  eattolico ;  8p.  co/obro ;  Vr.  ratboh'ifne..]  A  term  first 
applied  to  tiie  Christian  Cliurch  to  distingni>h  it  from 
the  Jewish,  whlcli  was  confined  to  one  nation  or  people. 
Afterward.s,  when  sects  and  heresies  arose,  taking  to 
themselves  particular  names,  tho.se  wlio  remainoil  or¬ 
thodox  and  ailhered  to  tho  Church,  calleil  themselves 
Cathedics,  i.  e.,  members  of  tlie  Church  general  or  uni¬ 
versal.  Hence,  tlie  Roman  Church  now  calls  itself  by 
tho  name  of  Catholic,  reganling  itself  as  tho  otily  true 
ami  orthodox  church,  and  holding  that  all  wlio  have 
separated  from  her  are  sectarians  and  lieretics.  The 
Seven  Catholic  epistbs  are  those  of  James,  Peter.  Jude, 
ami  J()hn,  and  are  so  called  pndiably  becansi*  they  \\(*re 
tot  written  to  any  particular  person  nr  Church,  hut  to 
Christians  generally  —See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

—  ??.  A  nieinherof  the  Catholic  Church  :  a  Roman  Catholic. 

I'atliol'iciimu,  7?.  [Fr.  rafhnlinsnie  :  It.  cattniirhisrnn : 
rutoliciain'*.]  Quality  of  bedng  catholic.  Adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catlndie  Church:  tin*  Roman  Catholic 
religion:  universality:  liberality  of  sentiments. 

7?.  [ Fr  calhulintt'.']  The  religion  of  the 
Oath'dic  Chundi :  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  : 
catholii-ism :  liberality. 

C’atliorieizo.  r.  a.  To  become  Catholic,  (r.) 

4’atli'o!icly,  adw  Generally. 

<'af 71.  Universality. 

<’atli4»li(*  MiHsioii.  in  Kansas,  a  P:  O  of  Neosho  co. 

4’athol'ioon«  n.  [Fr  ;  from  Gr.  k<ilhohkos.'\  (Mtd.)  In 
«dd  pharmacy,  a  panac<*a.  or  universal  remedy. 

C'atlfi4>ri<*o's«  77.  {Eccl.  Jf'd.)  A  name  as.sumed  by  the 
patri  ir<  hs  of  the  Armenian  Clmrch. 

<’at'-hoali,  71.  iXaut.)  A  strong  hook  attached  to  the 
eat-Id«ick.  to  receive  the  ring  of  the  am  lior. 

4'attiline,  or  4'atiliiia.  Lucius  Srroius.  born  of  a 
mdfle  Roman  family,  squamlered  his  fortune  in  de¬ 
baucheries  and  extravagance.  Being  r<‘fused  the  con¬ 
sulship.  he  con<])ired,  with  many  of  the  most  iliustrions 
<d'  the  Rimmiis.  to  extirpate  the  senato  and  set  Rome 
on  fire.  This  conspiracy  was  timely  discoviTcd  hy 
tlie  consul  ^Olcerc),  who.  in  the  full  senate,  crnslied 
with  Ids  eI(a|Ueiice,  and  forced  him  to  unmask  hlin.self 
<\  then  retired  to  (lUiil,  wliere  his  partisans  were  as¬ 
sembling  an  army.  Petreius,  the  lieutenant  of  .Anfo- 
niua,  Cicero’s  ladleagne,  attacked  Ids  ill-discijilined 
troops,  and  routed  them,  (\  Idinself  falling,  63  B.  c. — 
Sallust  has  written  an  excellent  account  of  tins  con¬ 
spiracy. 

C’atiiiat*  Nicolas  dr,  a  Fn^nch  marshal,  n.  at  Paris, 
1637.  In  1699  he  defeati*d  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  tlie 
battle  of  Staffarde,  in  I^iedmont,  ami  again,  in  1693.  at 
Marseilles.  Subseijuently  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  army  in  Italy  against  Prince  Eugene;  but  the 


want  of  funds  and  provisions  paralyzed  his  efforts;  and, 
meeting  with  several  disasters,  lie  was  forced  to  letreut. 
Tliese  clu'cks  brought  1dm  into  disgrace,  to  wliich  lie 
submitted  with  great  philosophy,  living  thenceforwui’d 
in  retirement.  D.  171*2. 

<’at  IslaiKi.  See  San  Salvador. 

4’«l  iNlaiiil.  in  Lonisiaym,  at  the  entrance  nf  Lake 
Borgne,  5  m.  \V.  of  Ship  Island.  On  it  is  a  fixed  light, 
45  tcet  high. 

Cat  liayM,  or  Cal  IC oys,  a  group  of  island.s  off  Great 
Bahama  Bank.  The  largest  of  these  islands  has  a  light- 
lionse,  wiili  a  tower  55  It.  in  height;  Lat.  25°  34' 30", 
l.on.  79°  18' 24"  M'. 

Catkin^  77.  [Dll.  kattekens.]  (Bat.)  See  Ament. 

Cat'lott,  in  Virginia,  a  jiost-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  11  m. 
S.W,  of  Manassas  Junction. 

Cat 'lott^l>nr;r,  in  Kenhicky,  a  township  and  village  of 
Boyd's  CO.,  on  the  Oliio,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Big  Sandy 
River,  150  in.  K.N.K.  of  Frankfort;  p»p.  of  twp.  2,lt>4. 

Cal'lin^  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  25  m.  N. 
N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Catlin,  in  lUioois,  a  post-village  of  Catlin  township. 
Vermilion  co.,  7  111.  W.S.W.  of  Danville;  p«j).  of  town¬ 
ship  1,826. 

Catliii,  in  Xew  Yoi'k,  a  township  of  Chemung  co. ;  pop. 
1,342. 

Cat'lins:;,  71.  A  small  cat  or  kitten. 

(»S*7/7y/.)  An  in.*<tniment  formerly  in  use,  and  called 
the  “  dismembering  knife :  ”  a  short,  strong,  double-edged 
sharjepoiiited  knife,  n.sed  by  tlie  old  surgeons  in  the  2d 
staire  of  all  amputations. 

t'at'liiiite,  7?..  (JA??.)  A  reddisli  variety  of  clay-stone 
found  in  the  W.  States,  and  allied  to  agalmalolite. 
Named  afier  George  Catlin,  an  American  travi  Her,  who 
piildished  in  1841  liis  travels  among  the  Indians. 

<'atiiiaii<loo,  in  Ilimlostaii.  See  Khaimandoo. 

4'at'iiiiiit«  Cat'iiip,  71.  (Bot.)  See  Nlpeta. 

t'a'Io,  i.  p.  the  inVr,  wun  a  surname  given  to  M  arcus  Por¬ 
cius  pRiscus.  This  extraordinary  man,  commonly  called 
Cato  rV7iAv  rius.  or  Cato  Major,  to  distinguish  Idm  from  his 
descendant  CaUt  Vlicmsis,  was  B  at  Tusculnm.  b.  C.  234. 
At  tlie  UMial  military  age  he  cmnmeiH  ed  his  career  as  a 
soldier,  in  B.c.  217.  the  year  in  which  Hannibal  was  laying 
waste  the  north  of  Italy:  and  served  again  under  Fabius 
at  tho  capture  of  Tarentnm  (b.  c.  209),  and  nmler  Clnn- 
dius  Nero  in  the  memorable  battle  (»n  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus  (n.  0.  207).  liis  fame,  liowever.  does  not  rest 
on  liis  military  achievements  alone.  In  the  intervals  of 
war  he  employed  himself  in  cultivating  his  lierediiary 
farm,  adojiting  the  simjile  liabits  and  manners  of  the 
jieasantry:  ainl  soon  became  conspicuous  among  them 
forsuperior  intelligence,  pnideiicc, and  sagacity.  Having 
iathis  way  attracted  llio  notice  of  L.  Valeiius  Flaccus.  a 
young  nohlcmaii  of  considerable  influence,  by  wliom  his 
military  talents,  eloquenci*,  and  integrity  were  <iiily  ap- 
jireciated,  ho  was  induced  to  remove  to  Rome;  and 
there,  aided  by  tho  support  of  Ids  jiatron,  soon  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  Forum,  and  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office.  Pa.*ising  through  the  snbonlinate  otliees 
of  qiwstor,  spdile,  and  juador.  and  exhibiting  in  tliese 
tho  princiides  which  ho  had  adoi)ted  in  youth,  he  was 
elected  con.-^ul  in  B.c.  195,  along  with  his  friend  and 
patron  Flaccus.  In  Hither  Sjiain,  wl  ich  was  assigned 
to  him  ns  his  jiroviiice,  he  displayed  military  genin.-  ofa 
very  high  order,  wliich  speedily  redii<*«*d  the  whole 
country  to  subjeetion.  In  B.  c.  191  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  tlie  battle  of  Therniopyhe.  and  there 
seems  to  have  finished  hi.s  career  as  a  soldier.  Cato 
henceforth  appears  as  an  active  and  leading  citizen, 
faking  a  consjiicuons  part  in  every  juiblic  measure. 
The  great  epocli  in  his  life  Avas  his  election,  in  n.  c.  184. 
to  tlie  censorship,  tlie  iluties  of  which  he  performed 
with  tho  fearless  strictness  of  an  ancient  Roman.  liis 
un^haken  firmness  in  checking  tlie  luxurious  haln’ts  of 
the  nobles,  and  in  assailing  tlieir  crimes  and  vices,  ex¬ 
posed  liim  to  great  obloquy :  but  he  pnrsneiL  the  course 
wliirh  he  had  prescribefl  to  himself  regardless  of  the 
Consequences.  With  all  his  rusticity,  Cato  was  a  triend 
to  literature,  and  was  one  of  the  patrons  and  admirers 
of  the  poet  Ennius.  He  ajiplied  himsidf  in  old  age  to 
tlie  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  i.s  repr**senteii  by 
Cicei-o  ns  an  ardent  admirer  of  tlie  historians,  {diiloso- 
jihers,  and  orators  of  Greece.  Cato  died  in  B.  c.  149,  at 
the  age  of  85.  leaving  behind  him  1.50  orations,  wliich 
were  admired  for  many  ages;  a  work  on  rural  affairs, 
I>p  lie  Jiiish'ca  ;  and  an  historieal  work  entitled  Origines. 

4'ato«  Marcus  I’oroiis,  snrnamed  Viicensis  (of  Utica), 
the  great-gramlson  of  Cato  tlie  censor,  was  born  b.  c. 
95.  Even  Avlien  a  boy,  he  is  saiil  to  have  given  indica¬ 
tions  of  sturdy  independence:  and  as  he  advanced  to- 
wanls  manhooil.  he  displayed  tliat  deeision,  severity, 
and  harshness  of  character  which  imii  keil  lilm  out  from 
Iiis  contempoiarii*s  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Taking  his  great  ancestor  as  his  model,  he  adopted  his 
jirincijtles  ami  imitated  hiscmiduct:  strengthening  liis 
vigorous  constitution  by  exposure  to  c(dd  and  fatigue, 
and  hearing  jdiysical  infirmities  with  a  degree  of  pa¬ 
tience  wfirthy  of  the  Stoic  jiliilosophy  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself.  He  commeneed  his  military  career 
in  n.  r.  72,  as  a  volunteer,  in  tlie  servile  w’ar  of  Sparta- 
ens:  and  afterwanls  earned  a  high  reputation  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  trihiine  in  Mac<*dcuua.  After  smiie  time  sj»ent  in 
the  study  of  his  favorite  philosophy,  ami  in  diligent 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  official  life,  he  was  elected 
qnspstor  fi»r  b.  r.  65 ;  and  acting  on  the  priindples  wiiich 
he  had  prescriheil  to  himself,  corrected  various  nbiisei 
whirli  had  been  sanctioned  by  Ids  predecessors.  As  the 
supporter  of  Cicero,  in  B.  c.  63,  in  all  his  measures  for 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  he  decided  hy 
his  speech,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  motion  tliat  the 
conspirators  should  be  put  to  death.  Along  with  the 
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senatorial  party  he  strenuously  opposed  tlie  coalition 
of  Cjcsar,  Ponijjey,  and  Gnissus,  in  b.  c.  OU  ;  but  tlie 
supporters  uftUe  triumvirate  ilexteruusly  rcm<»ved  him 
from  Die  scene  of  action  by  conferrlut;  upon  him  an  ap¬ 
pointment  wbicii  calle<l  him  first  to  Cyprus,  and  after- 
wanls  to  Byzantium.  When  prtetor  in  B.  c.  04,  he  was 
exposed  to  the  outrajics  of  tlie  moh,  in  (*ouse<pieuco  of 
his  endeavors  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  prevaileil.  thi  the  commeiM  <-meut  of  the 
civil  war.  b.  c.  49,  Cato  joim-d  tlie  party  of  IVmipey;  and 
att<T  iho  battle  of  IMiarsalia  lie  retired  to  Africa,  whither 
he  Inel  thought  Ponipey  liad  Ibal,  and  endured,  witli 
his  troopt,  great  hardships  in  maicliing  aiTo.ss  tlie  ilesert 
to  jifin  Scipio  at  Uliea,  witli  whom  he  liail  some  contest 
about  the  mode  of  carrying  on  tlie  war.  Cato  also  gave 
offence  to  that  geiuTal  by  sjiaring  those  ininibitants  of 
Utiea  wlio  were  attaelied  to  (’a>sar.  Wlim  that  con¬ 
queror  caino  before  the  jilaee,  Cato  retired  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  and  after  reading  Plato's  Ph(vdt\  or  Dinlotjuf’  on  the 
lintiinrtalitif  of  Ute  Soui^  fell  upon  bis  sword,  45  B.  c. 
When  (''.‘esar  arrived,  he  said,  “Cato,  I  envy  Ihoo  thy 
death,  since  thou  didst  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy 
life.” 

i’u’to,  in  ATnn.^a,?,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

in  .\fichigm^  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  65 
m.  N.W.  of  Lansing  ;  }yop. 

in  y  w  IbrA,  a  post-village  andtownshipofCayu- 
g  ICO.,  on  SiMieca  River,  12  m.  N.  of  Auburn;  pop.  oi 
township,  2,0Vl. 

in  ir<.\TOrt.vi*a,  a  township  of  Maiiitowac  <‘o.  It 
c  uitains  the  villages  of  itarriagtou  and  Lyonsville. 
iVo.  1,675. 

in  .Vuryb/nd,  rises  in  Frederick  co., 
aii'l  enters  the  Potomac  River  near  the  INniit  of  Rocks. 

C.*Ul*0!loil«  u.  [tJr.  katOy  below,  and  a  tO(tth.] 

{%‘wl.)  A  genus  of  whales,  iucliKliiig  those  that  liavo 
te-dh  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  Ckchilot,  q.  v. 

ill  yno  York,  a  post-towiiship  of  Steuben  co., 
2  )  m.  S  of  Bath  ;  p  p.  i,5-r*. 

a.  Like  Cato  the  con.sor ;  grave. —  Worcester. 

Cat-o'-niii  p-tailn.  n.  A  whip  or  scourge  having  nine 
laslie^  or  cords.  See  Cvt.  —  Vanbrugh. 

i'a'toii^vi lie.  in  Murghind^  a  post-village  of  Baltimore 
<‘0.,  8  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

i'at!>o%a,  iu  (!eor(jia,  a  N.W.  county  bordi-ring  on 
Tennessee;  area.  175  sfj.  m.  It  is  draint-d  by  Chicka- 
lUinga  Creek;  its  snriace  is,  in  general,  hilly.  Cap. 
Ringgold.  Pop.  4,409. 

Cal«3»'tric,  a.  Relating  to  catoptrics,  or  vision  by 
rofii'xion. 

C'at05>'t rles,  n.  [Or.  katroptikos^  from  kntnptrrm^  a 
mirror  ;  kata^  and  optomai.  to  see.]  {Optics.)  That  part 
of  the  seieiice  which  treats  of  the  relleetioii  of  light 
from  the  regularly  fornieil  surfaces  of  such  bodies  as 
water,  glas-<,  and  the  nnduls.  The  name  of  Bpia-ulnm, 
or  mirror,  is  generally  given  to  those  substances  which 
have  a  highly  jiolislied  an<l  regularly  formed  surface: 
but,  in  geti'T.il  u.se,  the  term  hjicculum  is  aj>plied  to  a 
inet.il  reflector  :  and  niirr*»r,  to  a  refieclor  made  of  gloss, 
and  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  or  a 
layer  of  pure  silver.  There  are  four  kiinls  of  refb^ctors 
used  iu  optics,  —  the  plane,  the  convex,  the  concave,  and 
the  cylimlrieal ;  and  when  a  ray  of  liglit  is  incident  upon 
any  of  tliese  surfaces,  its  refiection  is  always  governed 
hy  tho  same  laws.  These  laws,  which  are  the  re.snlt  of 
observation  and  experiment,  form  the  groundwork  of 
catoptrics.  They  are  us  follows:  —  First,  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray,  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  j>oint  of  iiici- 
d  Mice,  and  the  reflected  ray,  are  all  in  one  plane  :  fiPCon<l, 
that  tlio  angle  of  refi'-ction  is  always  eipial  t«»  tlie  angle 
of  inchleiice.  —  See  Mirror,  Optics,  Refleciio.v,  Spec- 
TIXM. 

Ctilop'tromancy,  n.  [itv.  katoptron.  a  mirror,  and 
luaoifia^  divination.]  Among  tlic  uiicieiits,  a  species  of 
divinatijui  I'.v  means  of  a  mirror. 

C’ritf>r'i*0*  a  town  of  .Mexi<*o,  125  m.  N.  of  San-Luis-do- 
I’otosi.  There  are  exteii.sive  silver-mines  in  the  neigh- 
borlioo«l. 

C'atriinn'lii.  a  river  in  the  province  of  Ibinl,  Brazil, 
l  i.siag  in  a  c»)i>1inuati<m  of  tho  >ifTra  Canimaiii.  Lat  2^ 
N.,  and  fiowing  in  a  S.M.  dir(*etion,  fal's  into  the  Rio 
Branco,  near  Carnio,  in  Lat.  0°  2V  N..  L  n.  i  2^  8'  W. 

t’ai.H,  Ja*^ob,  a  Butch  p  »et,  n.  at  Bronwerdiavim,  in  Zee- 
land,  1577.  He  rose  to  high  offices  in  tlie  state,  ami  was 
twice  sent  as  anib  issa«lor  to  ICnglaml.  B.  lOiiO.  As  a 
poet,  he  enjoyed  tlie  highest  i*opnlarity.  His  poems  are 
characteriz  *d  by  simplicity,  rich  fancy,  clearness,  and 
purity  of  stylo,  and  excellent  moral  tendency.  The 
most  highly  [irized  of  hi.s  productions  w<‘re  Jfauwrlgk, 
Trouringk  (a  series  of  romantic  stories  ndating  to  re 
inarkablo  niarriage.«*),  and  Spiegel  van  den  Oaden  eii 
yo-uwoi  Ti/Jd. 

Cat's'-crti^ilo,  n.  A  game  played  by  children  upon 
til*'  fingers  with  a  string. 

C'atN'-ear,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hyporn.TiRis. 

<'ai*s'-oyo,  n.  (.din.)  A  heautifnl  variety  of  quartz, 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  wliich  tlie  reflection  of 
light  from  it,  especially  when  cut  en  cabochon,  or  in  a 
convex  form,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  which 
seems  to  emanate  from  the  interior  of  the  eyo  of  a  cat. 
It  i.s  of  various  colors,  and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Ma¬ 
labar  and  Ceylon. 

Cal*s'«raot.  n.  (Bot.)  SeeNEPET.\. 

Cat^'UiiK  in  Xeiv  York,  a  iiost-village  and  townshi])  of 
(Jreene  co..  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Hmlson  River,  34  in. 
from  Albany,  and  111  ab<ive  New  York.  Pop.  7.077. 

raixkill  in  the  K.  part  of  Xew  Jbr/r,  Greene 

c<)„  falls  into  the  llmisnn  River  at  Catskill. 

CatHkill  in  Xew  York,  a  group  of  tho 

Appalachian  chain,  lying  mostly  in  Greene  co.,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  geological  structure 


of  these  mountain  ranges  is  almost  a  repetition  of  thel 
main  .\lleghany  ridge  ibroiighout  Betinsy Ivatiia :  but  it 
differs  fVoin  it  in  as.suming  more  of  the  alpine  cliaracter 
of  peak.s  considerably  elevated  above  the  general  sum¬ 
mits.  Tlie  chief  interest  of  the  .1/.  lies  in  the  variety 
and  lieauty  of  their  scenery  and  water-falls,  The  loftiest 
jioints,  Round  Top  and  High  Beak, are  respectively  3,800 
and  3,750  feet  above  tide-water;  ainl  on  a  thinl  emi¬ 
nence,  a  terrace  of  2.ri0o  teet  above  the  same  level  pre¬ 
sents  ('atskiil  Mountain  House,  a  favorite  retreat  in 

SUUltlKM'. 

<TilMkill  Station,  in  X.  I7>rA'.  a  B.O.  of  Columbia  co. 

C'ut*M-|»a\v,  n.  A  dupe:  a  tool:  tiio  ill^trumellt  wliich 
anotlier  uses  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  (<lt‘riv(‘d  from 
the  story  of  the  monkey  which  used  the  paw  of  the  cal 
to  draw  the  roasting  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.) 

(yaiit.)  A  hits'll  made  iu  a  rope.  —  A  light  breeze. 

i'at  Spriii;;'.  in  Vejras,  a  post-village  of  Austin  co.,  00 
111.  K.8.K.  of  Austin  City. 

t'at*M*tail, //.  {Bot.}  A  catkin  or  amknt,  q.  v.  —  The 
genus  of  plants  'J'vPii  \,  7.  r. 

<’at  Mtiok,  n.  A  bat  or  stick  used  in  playing  ball.  Tatter. 

t'at'siip,  n.  (tW.'Bo/.)  A  sauce  i)repaied  from  iiiush- 
rooiiis,  walnuts,  and  other  vegetable  prodncti»uis.  Also 
written  catchup  and  htcliup. 

t'at'tail,  in  Ane  Jer&vg,  a  village  of  Moiiiiioiitli  co.,  2S 
111.  K.  i»f  Trenton. 

4'attaraii'^'UM,  in  Nno  York,  a  W..<.W.  county,  bor- 
ileriiig  on  i’eminylvaiiiu :  area,  1,25(1  sq.  ni.  It  is  jiurtly 
bounded  on  tin*  N.  by  (’atturangus  Creek,  and  druine<l  by 
the  Alleghany  River,  Is-  liiia  Greek,  ami  other  Riualler 
streams.  The  surface  is,  in  general,  um-veii,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  yielding  good  crops  of  grain,  and  aflbnling 
excellent  pasturage.  Bog-iron  ore,  sulphur,  manganese, 
ami  salt  springs  are  found  ;  and  there  are  petroleum 
springs  in  the  E.  jiart  of  the  co.  Cap.  Kllicottville. 
Pip.  43,909. 

— A  post-village  of  New  .\lbion  township,  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  31  III.  S  E.  of  Bniikirk. 

C’rook,  in  Xnv  ForA-,  falls  into  Lake 
Erie,  15  m.  E.N.E  of  Biinkirk. 

i'atta'ro,  a  fortifieil  town  of  the  Austrian  enqiire.  cap. 
of  circ.  of  same  name,  at  the  l^.E.  extremity  of  the  gulf  or 
Bocca  di  C,  210  m.  S.E.  of  Zara;  J..at.  42®  25'  20"  N  . 
Lon.  18®  45'  10"  E.  Tho  gulf  is  s[iacions  and  secure, 
though  little  frequented  by  shipping.  Tliis  place  has 
suffered  much  from  earllnjuakes.  and  was  long  the  caj). 
of  a  small  republic,  which,  ullimately,  became  absorbed 
in  that  of  Veni«'e.  4,307.  —  The  Gulf  of  f'.  is  abt. 

30  111.  long,  slieltered  on  all  siiles  by  mountains  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  safest  liartmrs  in  the 
Adriatic.  Its  depth  varies  from  15  to  20  fathoms. 

(The,)  KATTKCtAT.  a  large  jnb‘t  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Goean,  between  the  E  coast  of  Jutland,  the  isbimls 
of  FUnen  and  Zealand,  tho  W.  coast  «)f  Sweden,  and  tlie 
Skager-rock.  It  is  120  m.  long,  and  between  60  and  70 
broad.  See  Biltic. 

Cul'toriiiolo,  George,  r.  a.,  a  di.stingui^hed  English 
historical  painter,  n.  ISOO.  Some  of  hi.A  la'st  perform¬ 
ances  are  suggested  by  tho  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
Shakspeare.  Monks,  cavalier.s  ron  ml  heads,  battles, 
Imnditti.old  English  mansions,  and  enchante«l  forests  — 
these  are  liis  favorite  subjects,  ami  in  this  walk  of  art 
lie  stands  ntirivalled.  Among  his  fine.st  works  are.  Ihid- 
don  Halt  in  the.  Olden  Time  ;  Storming  of  Basing  House  ; 
(*avaliers  and  ICoundheads,  Ac.  In  1855,  he  received  the 
first  class  medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  I’aris, 
and  ho  is  a  niemher  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Loudon, 
Amsterdam,  Dresden.  Ac.  1).  1868. 

».  (Bof.)  See  Teucrium. 

(Gal  tis3l,a.  Relating  to  a  cat;  like  a  cat. 

i'at'tle,  n.  A  collective  term,  denoting  all  uiiimals  of 
the  bovine  or  ox  kind.  8ee  Ox. 

♦/.  A  pit  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
a  railroad  with  a  conimou  road,  to  keep  cattle  off  the 
road.  —  U’orcr.dcr. 

C'at't3o*!8llow%  n.  An  exhibition  of  domcRtic  animals 
for  jifizes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  stock-breeding. 

Cal  f  <»'li<*a,  a  tow  n  of  Sicily, pruv.  Girgenti,  14  ni.  N.W. 
of  Girgeiiti  city  ;  7>o/>.  S.oiM). 

Ctiltll'lias.  V\LKKiu.s,  a  celebrated  Roman  lyrist,  wliose 
l>rod  net  ions  have  always  been  justly  admired  for  tlieir  ex¬ 
quisite  grace  and  beauty  of  style:  tlioiigb  they  are,  in 
Ill  my  pi. ices,  gn»8slv  imlecent.  C.  was  the  first  Roman 
who  imitated  witli  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  iiitro- 
diic«*d  their  numbers  among  the  Latins.  B.  at  Venma, 
Si)  B.  c.;  P.46  B.c.  —  The  etTusii>ns  ofthis  po(*t  are  said  to 
have  been  lost  till  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
when,  ill  1425,  a  copy  was  accidentally  found  in  a  gran¬ 
ary,  and  transmitted  to  his  native  country. 

^'at'villo,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Caiiain'ka.  or  Gaumr,  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  Para, 
falling  into  the  Rio  Branca,  ut  San  Is.ihel,  Lat. 2®  53'N., 
Lon.  61®  10'  W. 

<'aiii>.  ikonb  )  [Ger.  /u/5.]  A  town  of  N.  Germany,  20  ni. 
from  Wies'iadeii,  w’hen*,  Jan.  1814,  Bliicher  crossed  tho 
Rhino  with  his  army:  pop.  1,800. 

C'aiibiil',  ill  A.sia.  Sei*  Cabul. 

Cailf*a4  (kow'ko,)  a  riviTof  New  Gramida,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  and  after  draining  tlie  provs.  of  Popay.in,  Anti- 
oquia,  and  Cartagemi,  in  its  course  of  about  660  m.  from 
S.  to  N.,  embouches  into  the  Magdalena,  in  Lat.  9®  75' 
N.  The  basin  f»f  the  <\  is  one  of  the  ricln-st  and  most 
fertile  territories  in  America. 

Caiica,  a  formi-r  dep.  of  New  Granada,  in  S.  America, 
now  divided  into  the  4  provs.  of  Popayan,  Glioco,  I’asto, 
and  Biionaventnra. 

Canoa'siaii  Kaco,  n.  (Ethnoh)  The  White  man. one 
of  the  tliree  more  remarkable  varieties  of  the  species 
Man,  tlio  two  others  being  the  Yellow  or  Mongolian,  and 
the  Black  or  Ethiopian.  The  C.  li.  occupies  all  Europe 
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ancl  Western  Asia  as  far  its  the  Ganges,  likewise  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  greater  part  of  America.  To  it  belong 
the  more  highly  civilized  natiiuis.  The  region  of  the 
Caucasus  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  the  race,  hence  its  name.  A  fair  skin,  elevated 
foreliead,  siiiall  <-lieek-hoiies,  hair  varying  in  color,  but 
always  smooth  or  wavy,  together  with  high  iiitidlec- 
tUiil  (pialities,  chanu-tei  ize  the  race.  According  to  mo 
modern  ethnologists,  tiie  inliubitants  of  theCaucuMis. 
long  held  as  the  type  of  the  European  vai  i(  ty.  slioi  1<1  be 
exelinled  from  it  altogether,  and  classed  with  the  sallow, 
flat-faced  Mongols,  to  which  it  is  considered  the  nature 
of  their  laiigiiuge  and  other  facts  ally  them  morechtsely 
than  the  symmetry  of  their  shape,  and  c(  mph  xion.  do  to 
the  Eunqiean  vurii*ty.  The  narrow  basis  njudi  winch 
the  theory  of  the  C.  type  was  first  fonin'd  is  fhns  staled 
by  Br.  Latham  :  “  Blniiienbach  had  a  solitary  Ge(irgian 
skull ;  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  his  collection  — 
tliat  of  a  Greek  being  the  next.  Hence  it  was  taken  aa 
tlie  type  of  tlio  skull  of  the  more  organized  divisions  of 
our  species.  More  than  this,  it  ga\c  its  name  to  the  Xy,  pe. 
and  iiitrodnceil  llic  term  i  aiicahion.  Ne\er  has  a  single 
h(‘a(l  done  more  harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  tho 
way  of  j)08thunioU8  mischief  ly  the  head  of  this  well- 
shaped  fetiiale  from  Georgia.” 

[kau'kah’sm,  .a  great  mountain  range, almost 
eoiinectiiig  (he  inoniitains  ot  Persia  with  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  and  separating  the  great  Aralo*ras]»ian  region 
from  the  Blaek  Sea.  i-x tends  lor  about  7(  0  miles  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  chain,  and  has  several  otl.'-lioots,  or  tiansverse 
ridges,  penetrating  both  towards  Itussia  and  into  Asiatic 
Turkey.  'I he  chief  eie\ations  are  very  lofty,  (he  highest 
being  estimated  at  18,rOO  le<‘t.  and  another  peak,  at  no 
great  distance,  16,500  1<  et.  Tboe  two  (  nlniiiialiiig  points 
occupy  nearly  the  ceiitial  poition  ol  the  main  chain, 
which  isratlnr  narrow.  'Jhe  limit  ofsuowis  ll.(i(j0teet, 
anil  the  W'h<d(*of  the  ceniral  part  of  the  luoi.niain  gionp 
is  full  of  glaciiTs.  The  C.  conuei  ts  on  tin  ea^t  wiih  (he 
loBy  table-lands (►f  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  biiuew’ith 
the  serrated  snowy  range  ot  (he  'iauins  and  Ain  einn, 
of  wbieli  Mount  Ararat  (IT.liO  f«et/  istlie  cuiminal iiig 
point.  All  the  imuntaiiis  <1  lb(‘ G.  are  sjdit  iii.d  rent 
Iiy  deep  gorges,  and  tlie  valleys  afioid  s<  me  of  (be  most 
reniarkalde  ami  pictureMpie  iii(>iintain  scimry  t}ia(  has 
ever  been  described, 

a  lieutenancy  of  Russia,  embracing  the 
greater  jairt  of  the  Caiieasian  chain,  and  nlivided  into  6 
governmi*n(s.  It  is  honnde<l  on  the  N.  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Astraklian  and  the  Bmi  Cos.Ha<k.s;  E.  hy  the 
Csuspian  Sea;  8.  by  the  Persian  ami  TiirkiHli  iloininions; 
and  W.  by  tlie  Sea  of  Azof  ami  province  of  Tauriila. 
Desc.  An  extensive  fiat,  cov'-red  wi(li  marshes,  Iho 
steppes  atlording  excellent  jiasturage,  and  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  t(M*miiig  with  fertility.  P’od.  Corn,  .silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  wine,  cattle,  and  horsed,  ibp.  4,157,017. — For  his¬ 
tory,  see  Asia. 

<'aiic‘liy,  Aiovstin  Lotis,  (/.^'^^/^c,)  a  Fremh  ii  alluma- 
ticiaii.  B.  in  Paris,  1780.  His  priiu  ipal  woiks  aie,  Lec¬ 
tures  (m  Difjerniiiul  (  alculus,  ai.d  J.tdvns  <  n  tie  A'}  pli¬ 
cation  of  the  bifindesimal  Calculusto  G'tcnutiy.  He  pub- 
li.shed  also  some  iioctical  woiks.  g«  mrally  |  reMinied  to 
have  merit,  but  wliicli  areas  alsolulily  ui.ru. d  as  any 
other  French  ejiic  }>onn  of  the  j  ge.  1).  1857. 

C'aii'<*us.  n.  [Probably  a  (M^ri nj.tion  of  covlk-lmt.se,  a 
calker's  shed  in  Poston,  w  here  the  |  ati  iotsbcl'  re  the  rev- 
idiitioii  usually  liel<l  tlicir  meetings]  A  woul  used  in 
the  U.  Slates  to  denoti*  a  political  imetiiig  ot  a  party  for 
the  jmriiose  {»f  agreeing  up*  n  caudiflMtcK  to  be  prop<ised 
for  election  to  offices,  to  ciiiccit  iiieaMircs  for  snj  port¬ 
ing  certain  candidates,  or  detinnining  what  umtorm 
position  sliall  be  taken  in  the  ]>nblic  discussion  of  any 
new'  and  imytortant  question. 

I0qui'iia«  n.  [Lat ,  bcrsc's  fail.]  (Anaf.)  The 
roots  of  the  terminal  sjdnal  iieives  which  are  contained 
in  tlie  neural  canal  of  the  veilebia’.  and  surnuind  the 
filum  tci'minale  of  the  medulla  i-pinalis. 

Cniiclal,.  {kaw'da!,)  a.  (Lat.  nda,  a  tail.]  Pertaining 
to  a  tail,  or  to  something  w  hich  rest  mbles  a  tail. 

l'aii'4late^  Cai  datfu,  a.  [I  nni  Lat.  cavda,  a  tail.] 
(.(nof.)  A  term  applied  wlu  n  tlie  apt  X  of  a  pyramidal 
part  tir  organ  is  j.rolongetl  into  a  long  slender  ptunt. 
{/.f'ol.)  Apitlietl  to  an  animal  juovided  with  a  tail. 
{Bot.)  Apjdied  to  a  plant,  when  the  apex  of  any 
organ  is  extended  into  a  long  slender  point,  as  is  espe¬ 
cially  common  in  Aristoha-hincea'. 

C'au'llolKK*.  a  sea-port  tiAvii  (pf  France,  dep.  S(*ine-In- 
ferieure,  6  m.  S.  of  Yvet5l.  Movuf.  Cottons.  Its  port, 
though  safe,  i.'t  hut  little  fretjuented.  Pttp.  abt.  .3,500. 
It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  that  part  of  the  de^).  which 
was  calletl  Pays  de  <'uur. 

asubiii  h  of  Bordeaux,  dep.  Gironde.  France. 

<’an'€lox.  70  [Lat.,  a  trunk.]  {Vegrt.  Phynol.)  'I'lie 
Linim'aii  name  of  wfliat  is  now  more  generally  called 
the  of  vegetaiitm  ;  tho  woody  centre  round  wliich 
the  leafy  and  leaf-like  organs  are  arranged.  The  ('.  as- 
cendens' the  bteiii ;  tho  C.  desceudehs  tlie  root  of  a 
pl.int. 

CTiiitliC'iilii^  n.  [A  dimin.  formed  from  Lat.  caudex.] 
(Bot.)  A  thin,  clastic,  sp-mi-fransparent  process  of  the 
pollen  matter  of  orchidaceous  jplanfs.  by  means  of  which 
the  pollen  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  stigma. 

<Tiiuliiie  Forks.  (  Hist  )  See  page  712. 

(Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Famniiim,  on  the 
frontiers  oframpania.  between  Beiieventum  and  Capua. 
In  its  neighlKirhooii  is  the  defile  know’ii  as  the  ‘*Cau- 
dine  Forks,”  celebrated  for  tho  check  w-hicli  the  Romans 
here  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  321  n.  c. 
Closed  up  in  tlio  defile  hy  a  stratagem  of  the  Sarnnite 
g»-neral,  the  whole  Roman  army,  with  the  consuls  Cal- 
viniis  and  Aibinud,  was  obliged  to  durreiider,  and  past 
under  the  yoke. 
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Caudle,  (l-aw'dly)  n.  [Fr.  chaudmu,  from  chaiid^  Lat. 
calidus^  hot.]  A  soft,  warm,  nuuiisliinjr beverage,  made 
of  ulo  or  wine,  ttonror  oatmeal,  sugar,  ^I^ices,  and  aome- 
times  of  spirits;  given  hut,  and  specially  intended  fur 
women  in  childbed. 

— r.  a.  To  make  caudle;  to  make  w'arm, as  caudle.  Shales. 

Cuilf,  n.  [Fr.  co//r'',  a  chest. J  A  chest  with  lioles  in  the 
top.  to  keep  fi.sh  alive  in  the  water.  •— 

{0>dl-m'ning.)  A  vessel  used  to  raise  coal  from  the 
bottuiM  of  tlie  sljaft. —  Ogilvie. 

See  K.vffiuist.vn. 

<'aus‘l»donoy',  in  A>ic  York,  a  P.  0.  of  O.swego  co. 

C'au^'liuawa'^ia.  in  Xew  Yorky  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  on  the  Mohawk  Itiver,  39  m.  W.N.M’.  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

<'aii;;iit,  and  pp.  from  Catch,  q.  v. 

i'aiik,  n.  {Mm.)  SooCawk. 

Caul,  n.  f  A.' S.  a  cowl;  Yv.c(ih,i\  woollen  cap.J 

{Anat.)  A  name  popularly  given  to  the  omentum,  or 
tliin  skin  that  covers  the  bi>wels.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  child,  in  hasty  labors,  is  born  with  one  of 
the  fine  uterine  membranes  «pver  the  head,  in  the  form 
of  a  night-cap.  This  un..8ual  appeii'lagii  luis  been  re 
garded  with  superstitious  v<-neralion  liy  the  ignorant  ; 
and  from  the  firmly  rooted  belief  that  no  person  can  be 
drowned  who  posse.-sses  such  a  talisman,  infants'  cauls 
liave  been  long  esteemed  as  things  rem.trkahly  fortunate 
to  the  owner,  and  largo  sums  have  been  demaude'l  ainl 
given  forsuch  a  presume<l  preveulativet'i  a  watery  grave. 

{0>.^tiiinf’.)  A  kind  of  net  lor  euelo.-iing  the  hair. 

—pl.  {Ckif'p.)  Pieces  of  wo<mI  put  mnler  the  screws  which 
hind  parts  of  work  tliat  are  glued. —  Wttre'ester. 

Caiilaba^li',  a  town  ot  Punjab,  08  ni.  S.E.of  Peshawer. 

CauleVeoiil,  a  [(ir.  kau'<t.<,  a  stalk.J  {Uot.)  Ai)pUetl 
to  plants  having  evident  stems. 

Cau'let,n.  [(  .-at.  cauli.t.]  Cole-wort. 

C'au'lielf*,  Caii'li<‘ulo,  C'aiilio'ulus,  n.  (Boi.) 
Sami'  as  K  vnii’L.:,  q.  v. 

Cautic*''uluM,  71.  fbat.j  lArc't.)  The  stem  or  twist 
undt*r  the  llower  in  the  Corinthian  capital. 

^'auliCoroiis,  a.  Tliut  lias  a  stalk.  —  Johnson. 

Cau'lillliw'or,  n.  (hat.  cauUs.  cabbage,  and 

fiower;  W.c.twl,  cabhagi*,  and  Jlowcrx  It.  c«ro//i07v; 
Fr.  chonfi(>ii7‘.]  {ILn-t.)  An  esculent  vegetable  consisting 
of  the  tieshy.  young,  iiudeveloiied  inflorescence  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  IfrasK'Cii  ol>'r<iCP.fp,  hardly  differeut  from  hrocoli, 
except  in  l*eiug  whiter  and  less  hardy.  It  is  said  to 
have  t»een  imported  from  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  A  very  rich,  light,  warm  soil  is  re¬ 
quired  for  C.,  which  mu-'t  ho  sown  in  beds,  and  after- 
wanls  transplanted  into  sheltered  situations,  where  thej’ 
can  be  protected  when  yonrig  with  hand-ghii^ses.  They 
are  sown  in  August  for  a  .spring  crop,  in  February  for  a 
summer  crop,  and  in  May  in  order  to  come  in  at  Die  end 
of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter.  Tin*  is  a  light, 
easily  <ligested,  and  nutritious  vegetable  aliment. 

i'aii'liloriii,  a.  [Lat.  a  stalk.J  That  has  the 

form  of  a  stalk. 

Caii'liiio,  a.  [Lat.  cuubV.]  Applied  to  anything  that 
grows  to,  or  springs  from,  the  stem  of  a  plant.  ‘J  ims  (\ 
leaves  are  those  which  grow  upon  the  stem  ;  C.  prickles, 
such  as  are  borne  by  tlie  same  part,  ami  ho  on. 

Cau'lis,  n.  [Lat,  from  Or.  Aau?oif.]  {Bf>t.}  The  stalk 
or  stem  of  herbaceou.s  plants  —  LimU^ij. 

Caulk,  ikaio'ey)  v.a.  (Naut.)  To  stuff  the  seams  oropon- 
ing.s  between  the  planks  of  a  ship  witli  oakum,  which 
is  rope  untwisted  into  its  original  state  of  fibre.  The 
oakum  is  forced  in  by  a  caulking  chi.sel  and  mallet. 

Caulk'er.  n.  One  who  praetise.s  caulking. 

I'aiilk'iii^,  7i.  {Xant.)  'i’lio  act  of  driving  a  quantity 
of  oakum  into  the  seams  of  tiie  ]>lank.s,  to  keep  out  tlie 
water. 

<'aiilocar'|>oil«,  u.  [Or. a  stem,  and  karpos. 
fruit. J  {Bo  .)  A  name  applied  by  !)<•  Candolle  to  plants 
which,  like  tree.s  and  .shrubs  aimually  produce  flowers 
and  fruit  on  tln-ir  braiiclms  witlioiit  perishing, 

Cail'ina,  n.  [(Jr.  A- a  burnt  part  J  (dM/)  Great 
heat  of  tlie  body,  as  in  certain  fevers.  —  Dunglison. 
a.  <>f  the  nature  of  eauma. 

C’ailiil'bo,  or  a  riverof  JliMzil.  prov.  Parn,  emp¬ 

tying  into  the  Rio  Br.inco  at  Sad  Is.ibel ;  Lat.  2*^53'  A’  • 
I^»n.  (>lo  10'  \V. 

<'an-'*,  Soi.oMON  i>E,  a  French  engineer,  b.  in  Normandy, 
towards  the  end  of  the  lOth  ca-ntury.  lie  lir^t  settled 
in  England,  where  lie  was  attached  to  the  Prince  of 
M’ales,  ufterwanls  Cliarlesl. ;  then  in  (Jermany,  jus  en¬ 
gineer  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Jlaving  spent  the 
grejiter  part  of  his  life  with  this  prince,  he  returned  to 
France,  whore  he  n.  about  1640.  ••  lie  wrote  several 

works,  in  one  of  whicb,  entitled  Lps  /A/ivou.?  dcs  Forces 
Mouvantes,  he  sfieaks  of  the  exjiansion  and  condensation 
of  steam  in  a  way  natiinilly  to  suggest  the  alternate  ac- 
tioiiof  the  piston  and  tlie  principle  of  the  steam-engine; 
it  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  Manjuis  of 
Worcester  borrowed  from  him  tin*  discovery  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  .steJim  as  a  motive  power.”  —  Xnv  Am.  Ctfcl. 

CuuH'ablo,  (X.  [Fr.J  Tliat  may  be  caused,  proiluced, or 
effected. 

C'aii'sal,  a.  [Fr. :  Lat.  cawsaL'^:.]  Ilelating  to,  or  imply¬ 
ing,  a  cause  or  causes. 

*•  G<iu»<tl  propositions  nre.  when  two  propositions  are  joined  by 
cnusaL  particles  :  as,  bouses  were  not  built  that  they  ought  be 
destroyed. '■ —  M'atts. 

^n.  (Graimmir.)  A  causal  particle,  or  a  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  a  cause.  —  Hirru. 

Caiisal'ity,  n.  [Fr.  cansaHtJ,  from  L,  Lat.  causalitas.] 
'The  agency  of  a  cause;  the  quality  of  cau.sing. 

(Phren.)  The  faculty  of  tracing  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect. —  JVurcester. 

Cmi  $»a.lly,  adv.  According  to  the  order  or  series  of 
causes. 
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C’an'salty,  n.  (Mhiing.)  Tlie  light  parts  of  ores  which 
jire  ciiiTied  away  by  wjisliing,  or  separated  in  the  stamp- 
iiig-mili. 

I'aiiHa'tioii,  n.  The  act  or  jigency  of  a  cjiuse  in  ju'o- 
ducing  an  effect:  the  act  or  agency  by  wliicli  an  effect 
is  ju'oduced. 

Caii'Mative.  o.  [Vr.  causuti/.]  That  expresses  a  cause 
or  reasuii ;  tliat  effects  a  cause. 

Cau'sati  voly,  adv.  In  a  causative  manner. 

I'au.na'tar,  n.  (Laiv)  A  litigjiut;  one  who  takes  the 
part  of  the  jjbiintiff  or  ilefendant  in  a  suit. 

ikaiuz.)  7i.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.tv/'W/.  Etyinol.  uncer¬ 
tain.]  That  which  l>ring.s  about  any  change  in  the  state, 
condition,  circumstances,  Slc.  of  things;  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  ail  effect. 

“  Cntise  Is  a  siib«stfince  exerting  its  power  into  act,  to  make  one 
thing  begin  to  be." — Locke. 

— Rejuson;  motive  to  anything;  incitement;  origin. 

“.ICueas  wond'ring  .«ioo<l ;  then  ask'd  the  cause 
Which  to  the  stream  the  crowding  people  draws.”  ’—Dryden. 

— Purpose;  ilesign;  imrsuit;  that  which  a  person  or  par¬ 
ty  esjiouses. 

‘‘Kre  to  thy  cause,  and  thee,  niy  heart  inclin'd, 

Or  love  to  party  hud  seduc’d  my  miud.  ”  — Tickcll. 

{Law.)  K  suit  or  action.  Any  question,  civil  or  crimi- 
n;il,  contested  before  a  court.  — In  Civil  laWy  the  consid¬ 
eration  or  motive  for  making  a  contract. 

(  P.ilos.)  Th.tt  by  which  somctliing  known  as  tbo  ef¬ 
fect  is  procluccd,  and  w  ithout  which  it  could  not  have 
existed.  Four  l:ind.s  of  cjuises  have  been  distinguished 
by  logicians:  the.  niatirialMhe  rlficiixit,  the  format,  ami 
ihr.  Jbntl.  'J'he  mat€7'ial  cause  of  a  thing  i.s  tluit  out  of 
which  that  thing  isimido;  in  other  words,  llnit  whicli 
is  tlio  ground  of  the  possibility  of  a  thing's  comiiu'  into 
existence:  r.  g.  tlie  nnirhle  out  of  which  a  statue  is  made. 
The  efficieiit  cause  is  that  in  which  resides  the  moving 
power  najuisiteiii  order  to  render  llio  imssiJile  existence 
actii  il;  as  the  sculptor.  The/ormaZ  cause  is  that  which 
must  supervene  to  the  matter,  in  order  to  give  the  thing 
its  |)roeiso  individnal  existence  as  tliat  tiling  and  no 
other;  as  the  slnipe  whicli  tlie  sculptor  commnnicate.s 
to  the  marble.  This  distinction  is  derived  origimilly 
from  Aristotle,  willi  whom  it  is  rather  .a  mctapliysical 
tlnn  a  logical  di'terniination.  The  cause  of  the 

thing  is  that  very  thing  in  its  completeness;  as  the 
statue  when  made.  See  ARisTuTi'.LiAM:^M.  —  The  various 
opinions  ns  to  tho  nature  and  origin  of  tlie  jiriuciple  of 
causality  in  the  liumati  mind  arc  ranged  by  Sir  M'.  Ham¬ 
ilton  into  two  great  categorii.'s, —  tho  one  compreliend- 
ing  those  theories  which  consider  this  principle  ns  €m- 
pirient,  or  d  jynsteriori.  —  that  is,  a.s  derived  from  e.xpe- 
ricnce;  tlie  other,  thoso  which  view  it  as  purey  or  dpn'or/, 
—  tliat  is,  as  tho  condition  of  intelligence  itself.  These 
two  primary  genera  lie  subdivides  into  several  subordi¬ 
nate  classes.  (See  Lectures  on  Me(:i2)hj/sics,  vol.  ii.  p. 
SSb,etscq.)  lie  attempts  to  exjilain  it  by  wluit  be 
terms  “  tlie  law  of  the  conditioned,”  or  tho  law  of  limita¬ 
tion:  that  we  iire  unable,  on  the  one  hanil,  to  conceive 
of  nothing  becoming  something;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  somctliing  hecoining  nothing;  that  we  are  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  realize  in  thought  tlie  possibility  of  tho 
complement  of  existence  in  tlie  universe  being  either 
increased  or  dimini.slied.  Ex:  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil 
pos.<e  mrr/t,  expresses,  according  to  liim,  ‘‘in  its  piire.st 
form,  the  wliole  intellectual  plieiiumenon  of  causality.” 
'Jliis  expl.aiiation,  however,  is  not  geuenilly  received  by 
jvhilosopliers.  —  The  Doclrme  of  final  cause,  i,  which,  with 
Aristotle,  was  merely  an  imjuiry  into  tend'-ncies,  lias, 
by  tho  theologians  of  modern  time.s,  been  employed  to 
establish  tlie  truth  of  a  divine  providence.  The  argi^- 
ment  from  final  causes,  according  to  l‘r.  Reid,  wiien  re¬ 
duced  to  a  syllogism,  lias  these  two  jireini>es:  —  1.  'that 
de.sign  and  intelligence  in  tho  cause  may,  with  certainty, 
be  inferred  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect;  and 
that  there  are  the  clearest  in.irk.s  of  design  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  tlie  works  of  nature:  tho  conclusion  being,  that 
the  work.s  otiiature  sire  the  effects  uta  wise  anil  int*'lli- 
gent  cause. 

V.  a.  Toproiluce;  to  occasion;  to  bring  into  ex¬ 
istence  ;  to  effect  l»y  agency,  power,  or  influence. 

i’ailNt'loss,  a  Having  no  cause;  witliout  just  ground, 
reason,  or  motive. 

C'auMO'Iossly,  adv.  M^itliout  cause. 

C'aiiMeloMMiio.ss*  w.  State  of  being  causeless. 

<’aus'or,  u.  Heor  that  which  cau.ses. 

4’anHo'way,  C'aii'sey^  n.  [Fr.  chaussce,  a  paved  road ; 
L.  Jjat.  calceata,  from  calre.us,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  a 
shoe,  from  calx,  calcis,  the  heel;  IkTt.  calfuda;  8p.  cal- 
zada.]  A  carriage-road  siiiiported  at  u  slight  elevation 
above  the  Hurfacu  of  any  marsh-lands,  or  wjiter,  which  it 
maybe  found  sidvisabie  to  traverse;  it  differs  from  ji 
viaduct,  whicli  is  supported  by  piers  jiud  arches,  whilst 
in  a  causeway  the  road  i.s  carried  by  an  embankment, 
or  by  a  low  retaining  wall. 

Cai«'«oy<Ml,  a.  Furnished  with  a  cau.sewjiy  or  causey. 

Can^ift  a.  [Lat.  causidicas,  an  advoi-jitc*;  caw.sa,  a 

cause,  and  dtccjv,  to  say.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  an 
advocate,  or  special  pleader. 

Cail>i.sa<lo'’,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  12 
m.  N.E.  ot  .MontJiubau.  MatmJ'.  Woollens  and  linens. 
Po}t.  4,43t». 

<''auM<^icli^re.  Mvrc,  {ko-xid' e-air.)  a  French  politician. 
B.  at  Lyons.  1809,  of  a  fiiiiiily  of  humble  artisun.s.  He 
took  an  aidive  jiart  with  the  revolutionists  of  1834,  in 
Lyons  Jind  St.  Etienne;  wjw  t:iken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Mont  St.  Michel,  where  he  was  confined  till  1837.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  police,  and  after  the 
coup  d'etat  he  took  refuge  in  London.  There  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  memoirs,  and  afterwards  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  entered  on  a  mercantile  life.  1).  1861. 

Cau^'sou,  n.  {Mayicge.)  See  Cavezo.v. 
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Cans'tic,  Caus'tloal.^.  [Yy.ca7ist{que ;  Gv.kaustikos, 
ivom  kauo,  lauso,  io  burn.]  Burning:  corroding;  sear¬ 
ing. —  Severe:  satirical;  cutting;  as,  a  cums/ic  remark. 

C  Curve.  {Gexun.)  When  lays  of  light  issuing  from 
n  luminous  point  are  iucidi'iit  upon  a  surlace  separating 
two  media,  relloctiun  and  refnietion  tnke  place  accord¬ 
ing  to  well-known  laws,  viz.;  1.  The  plane  containing 
the  incident  and  refiected  or  refracted  ray,  contains  tho 
norniiil  of  the  refracting  surfm-e  at  the  point  ot  inci¬ 
dence.  2.  Tho  angles  i*f  incidence  and  reflection  jire 
equal.  3.  Tho  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re¬ 
fraction  have  a  conslant  ratio.  Now  the  reflected  as 
well  as  the  refracted  rays  will  l»y  their  inntnal  inter¬ 
sections  give  ri-e  to  a  scri<*s  of  pidnts,  at  whiidi  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  light  and  lieat  will  ho  in  excess.  Tho  surface 
formed  by  such  a  series  of  points,  that  is  to  say,  the  eu- 
vidopo  of  tlie  refloctod  or  rofracteil  rays,  is  calloil  acaws- 
L’csnrf.ice;  the  first  ^caustic  hy  rejitctioyior  catacaustiCy 
tho  otlier  a  caustic  by  rcfractiou  or  diacaustic.  Tlie 
bright  linos  seen  on  ji  table  upon  wbicli  Ktand  a  bottle 
itf  waiter  and  a  candle,  are  fiimiliar  examples  of  the  two 
Uiinls  of  caustics,  or  rather  of  tlie  curves  in  which  tho 
can.-^tic  surfaces  are  interseeted  by  the  plane  of  the  table. 
In  the  construction  of  rellectors,  lense.s,  &c.,  tlie  eonsiii- 
eration  of  caustics  is  of  manifest  itiijiortaiice.  The  cau.s- 
tic  by  reflection  from  a  juiraboloid  of  revolution  reduces 
it.self  to  a  point  when  the  incident  rays  are  jiiirallel  to 
the  axis,  hence  tin*  importance  of  i»araliolic  reflectors. 
In  tho  case  of  reflection  fnun  ji  spliere  this  pruperty  is 
lost,  the  caustic  surface  iloes  imt  reduce  to  a  point,  and 
hence  the  plienomein»n  of  s|>herical  aherration. 

C'aiiM  tic,  n.  {M»'d  )  A  medicine  that  burns  or  eats  away 
tho  skill  and  flesh,  making  an  ujien  sore.  The  most  im- 
portjiiit  caustics  are:  the  nitrate  of  silver 
U.  potjLsli  {jmtassa  fa.Hi).  nitric  acid  {aqua~fortis)y  sul- 
phate  of  copper  {blue-stone).  See  Caltf.kv. 
<’au«'tically,  adv.  In  a  caustic  iniunuT;  severely, 
i'auslic'ity,  Caiis'ticiiess,  n.  [Fr.  causti'eiU.'] 
(.Quality  of  l*eing  caustic;  severity;  cutting  remarks. 
C'ati'stis,  n.  [Gr.  kaasosy  heat.]  {.Med.)  A  highly  anient 
fevrr. 

C’au'Icii,  or  Impehial,  a  river  of  Chili,  has  its  source  on 
tlie  ^V.  slojie  of  the  Andes,  in  Lat.  38*^  44'  8..  and  falls 
into  llio  8.  Pacific  Ocean  at  Lat.  38°  48'  S.  Length  abt. 
180  m. 

t’aii'fcr*  w.  [See  Cautkrizk.]  A  hot  sejiring-iron. 
i'aii'toraiit,  u.  A  cauterizing  sub.stancc. 
i’aiitcrots.a  Frencli  wjitcriiig  place,  ilep.  Hautes  Pyre¬ 
nees.  It  is  sitinited  2,900  feet  Jihove  ihe  sea,  and  luis  hot 
sulphur  springs,  the  tempenituro  of  which  varies  from 
102°  to  122° 

('ait'tcriftiii,  n.  The  application  of  a  cautery, 
i'aiitcriza'tioii,  n.  [ Kr.  caiderCsatiou.]  The  act  of 
cauterizing;  the  effect  of  a  cautery  or  cau.«ilic. 
C'au'torizc,  v.  a.  [  Fr.  cauferiser  ;  Gr.  kaater,  a  burner, 
a  liranding-iron,  from  kauoy  kauso,  to  burn.]  To  burn  oi 
soar  with  caustics  or  a  hot  iron,  as  morbid  flesh. 
<'aii'teriziiijg',  7i.  The  act  of  burning  w  ith  Jt  cautery. 
C’aii'tory*  7i.  (Gr.  kaufcrion,  a  bramling-irou  ;  Litt.  can- 
teriuin  ;  Yr.cautcrc;  It.  jiiid  Sp.  cunAno.]  {Med.)  Any 
drug,  or  means  employed  to  proiluce  ji  violent  local  in- 
flainnnitioii,  with  tho  object,  by  a  countcr-irrit;itioii,  of 
n'lievliig  some  internal  organ  or  part.  Sometimes  they 
are  used  so  strong  jis  to  produce  instant  destruction  of 
the  cuticle  and  flesh,  leaving  ji  large  supiiurating  w’ound. 
The  ol»ji*ct  is  much  the  sjiine  in  thisjis  in  tlie  other  case, 
only  more  ljusting  jin«I  extensive,  tho  wound  being  called 
jin  is.sue.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cjinteries  —  tlie  actual 
and  thii potential.  TIk^  actual  cautery  is  pr<iduco<i  by 
lieat,  and  can  be  obtained  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  hesit- 
ing  a  metallic  phile  in  boiling  water,  and  thou  pressing 
it  firmly  on  the  hotly  till  the  surface  is  abraded.  The 
secoinl  methoil  is  by  heating  certain  shajied  irons  till  they 
become  wliite,  and  in  tlnit  inejiudesceiit  state  rubbing 
them  along  the  b:ick,  hip,  or  arm.  in  the  liope  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  deep-seated  injury  in  the  spine  or  hip-joint,  or 
wlierever  the  di-seasi-t  may  he  sitmvted.  The  third  mode 
of  employing  tlie  actual  cautery  is  by  igniting  a  small 
flat  roll  of  fine  cotton,  jind  while  one  pi'cson  ndains  it 
on  the  iitfected  part,  another  drives  the  heat  by  keeping 
ui)  a  steady  draught  of  air  by  moans  of  a  jiair  of  bel¬ 
lows.  See  AIoxa. 

C'tku'tiiiig'-iron,  n.  {Fhrriery.)  An  iron  used  for  cau¬ 
terizing. 

Caution,  (kitw'shfni,)n.  [Fr..from  Lat. cautio^cautionis, 
from  cavr.o,  cautus,  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  take  care  or 
hood.]  Care;  provident  care;  warines.s;  heed;  prudence; 
fore.sight.  —  Counsel;  advice;  warning. 

— Security;  guamnty;  pledge;  laiil. 

“  The  parliamont  would  vet  gi%'e  liU  majesty  sufBcient  caution 
that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.”  —  Clarendon. 

— r.  a.  To  warn  to  be  ejiutious;  to  give  notice  of  danger; 

to  warn;  t<i  exhort  to  take  heed. 

C'au'tioiiary,  a.  Containing  caution;  given  as  a  pledge, 
or  in  Security. 

Cnn'tiolior*  7?.  One  who  gives  caution  or  advice. 

{Law.)  A  surety;  a  bond.sumn. — One  wlio  binds  him¬ 
self  in  a  boml  wiili  the  piincipal  for  grejiter  security. 
<'nii'tioiis«  a.  Using  canlion;  careful;  wjiry ;  watch¬ 
ful:  provident:  circumspect;  prudi'iit. 
i'mi'tioiiKiy.,  adv.  AVitli  caution;  circumspectly. 

71.  Quality  of  l»eiug  cautious, 
a  river  of  Cuba,  near  tho  E  extremity  of  the 
island,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Buena  Espeninza.  Length 
abt.  70  m. 

a  tow’n  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Salerno,  26  m.  ES.E. 
of  Naples.  Manuf.  Silks,  cottons,  woollens.  J^op.  26,815. 
C'avai;;-nao,  Louis  Euoene,  {ka-vdu'yak,)  a  Frencli 
general  and  dictator,  B.  180*2.  Havingebosen  themilitary 
profession,  lieserveii  in  the  Moreji,  and  obtained  his  cap¬ 
taincy  in  1829.  In  Algeria,  to  which  he  was  couimissioneU 
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In  1832,  he  built  up  tlie  fabric  of  his  military  reputation 
'  y  ton  years  ot  uctiveservico.  (luring  wiiioh  his  bravery  in 
tlie  field,  li  is  resolutt*  emlu  ranee  of  liurd&liips,  and  his  stra¬ 
tegic  skill,  were  equally  conspiLumus.  In  ho  was 
ai>pointed  governor  of  Algeria,  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  <livision.  In  the  same  year,  he  declined  the  portfolio 
of  the  War-Office,  but  pronjptly  undertook  the  defence 
of  the  government  against  the  disafTei-ted  and  inMirgent 
chusses  of  the  Parisian  populace.  A  tierce  struggle  fol¬ 
lowed,  during  wliioli  the  capital  was  declaretl  in  a  stale 
of  siege,  and  (’invested  witli  the  jxiwers  of  dictator; 
but,  at  length,  after  4  days  of  lianl  fighting  at  the  bar- 
ricade.s,  ho  succeede<i  in  coinjjletely  crushing  llio  insur¬ 
rection.  On  resigning  bis  dictatorship,  be  Wiis  elected 
president  of  tho  council:  and  i  i  the  clnse  of  tlie  year 
was  the  rival  of  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  presidency  of 
the  republic.  At  the  cou/>  d'KtU  of  1851,  ho  wjis  ar- 
rest^^d  and  imprisoiual,  hut  sp<*edily  released,  and  j)er- 
inittod  to  reside  in  France.  Having  refused  to  tak<‘  the 
oath  of  adhesion  to  tlie  new  government,  lie  lived  in 
complete  retirement  till  1857,  when  he  suddenly  expired 
from  a  disease  of  tho  heart.  Ills  father.  Hvctiste 

C,  was  a  member  of  the  National  Conventit)!!,  and  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  —  His  uncle,  .1  vcquHS  .M  vrik, 
VicoMTE  C'.,  rose  to  tlie  rank  ()f  general  und'-r  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  and  ohtaineil  his  peerage  from  Louis  Will.  — 
His  elder  brotlnT  Kleonork  Louis  Gooekh  )Y  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  leadm’s  of  the  republican  ]>arty 
after  the  restoration,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
I'bilippe.  B.  1801  ;  n.  1845. 

Citvsiillon,  (kn-vdil'yon^)  (anc.  CabiUin,)  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Vauciiise,  on  the  Durance,  13  m.  S.E.  of 
Avignon.  .1/anw/.  Shoes,  ibp.  8,770. 

CuvJllciKlo'i,  n.  [Fr.,  from  a  liorse ;  hut.  cabalr 

la.N'.]  A  procession  of  persons  on  horsehaek. 

<’a  valoail'to,  a  t<*wn  of  Brazil,  prov.  and  300  m.  N.E. 
of  Goyaz,  on  the  .\linas.  0.  is  the  entrepot  of  tlie  provs. 
of  Goya/.,  Matto-<«  rosso,  and  Minas-Geraes.  Pop.  4,500. 

CavalH*r,  t/ruc-a-^V',)  /».  [Fr. :  L-at.  ciih  il/ox,  a  pack- 
horse;  Sp.  cuballero.  See  0  ^vaery.]  A  liorae-soldier  ;  an 
armed  horseman;  a  knight. 

— A  gay,  siirightly,  military  man. 

*•  For  who  I*  he  .  .  .  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  aud  choice  drawn  Cfii'nO'ers  to  France?  ”  —  Ska'KO. 


{Hid  )  The  name  given  to  the  .siipporbTS  of  King 
Charles  I.,  during 
the  Great  Civil 
War  in  England, 
from  their  gay 
ilre.s.s  ami  deme.m- 
or,  as  contrasted 
with  the an-it'-rity 
of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  party,  who 
w  ere  8  t  y  I  (}  <l 

from  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  more 
puritanical  of  that 
liody  wore  their 
hair  closely  crop¬ 
ped 

( Fortif.)  A  sort 
of  interior  bastion, 
several  feet  more 
elevate*!  than  the 
principal  bastion 
of  tlie  fortress  in 
which  it  i.s  formed. 

The  use  of  the  C.  is 
twofobl :  it  serves 
either  to  dtdila<le 
tho  wi>rks  from 
the  fire  of  an  en¬ 
emy  on  an  adja¬ 
cent  heigiit.  <jr  to 
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A  rAV^i.IER  AND  L\I>Y. 
(Time  of  Charle.s  I.) 


conrniml  the  tren  dies  of  the  b**siegers.  C'.  are  some¬ 
times  constructed  in  the  g  -rges,  or  on  the  middle  of  the 
curt.iin,  and  their  form  is  the  .semi-circular:  Imt  wlieii 
they  are  within  the  bastion  they' an*  now  built  with 
straight  faces  and  flanks  iiaralbd  r<i  those  of  tho  work 
in  which  they  are  placed.  French  C.  arc  Wtirks  r.iised 
by  besiegers  on  the  ghi'dsof  a  fortr'wv,  f.r  the  piirjiose 
of  enabling  tliem  to  direct  a  fir  *  of  musketry  into  tho 
covered  way. 

—  a.  Like  a  cavalier:  gay;  sprightly;  generous. 

— Brave;  warlike. 

'•  TUe  people  are  naturally  not  valiant,  and  not  much  cavafitr." 

Stickling. 


■ — Haughty;  disdainful:  arrogant:  as.  a  manner. 

— Belonging,  or  relating,  to  tho  a*lherents  of  KingCliarles  I. 

Cavulier,  .Iein,  a  leader  of  the  f 'n  uiV/n/v,  or  Protes¬ 
tants  of  Cevenne.s,  when  forced  into  rebellion  a-oiinst 
Louis  XIV.,  by  the  |)er<ecutions  of  the  Catliolics.  He 
defeated  the  lie.-t  generals  tliat  came  against  him,  ami 
compelled  Marshal  ile  Villars  to  makea  tn-aty  with  him 
He  was  then  taken  into  the  king’s  service  as  c<»lone!  of 
a  regiment;  but  being  apprehensive  that  stuiie  *lesign 
was  formed  against  him.  he  entered  into  tlie  service  «'f 
Kuglaml,  ami  comiiianiled,  with  liis  usual  skill,  a  n;gi- 
ment  of  French  refugees  at  the  battle  of  Alman/a,  in 
Spain.  He  wjis  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  (ruern-  ’ 
sey  ami  Jersey,  where  lie  spent  the  remaimler  of  his 
days.  B.  in  the  C(*venne.s,  167l»;  D.  1740.  —  The  marvel¬ 
lous  defence  of  tho  Cevennes  against  the  best  regular 
troops  6f  France  has  been  often  cite*l  as  a  proof  ol  the 
great  deeds  which  may  be  done  by  bodies  of  riflemen 
voluntarily  enrolled,  ami  acting  on  their  own  soil. 

n.  The  principles  or  political  doctrines 


of  the  Cavaliers.  —  IK  Scott. 

<'avali^r'ly,adi’.  Haiiglitily;  arrogantly;  disdainfully. 


<'avalior'**es»,  n.  llHiigbtiness ;  a  supercilious  or 
<{isdainful  niauncr. 

i'av'allar^l,  n.  [Sp.  cubolhidUyU  drove  of  horses.]  A 
term  applied  ill  the  Elates  of  America  to  a  drove 

of  liorscs  or  mules.  —  liarilctt. 

C’avalry,  {kav'abrt'.,)  n.  [Fr.  cavalenc,  from  cara/icr, 
Irom  chtval.  a  horse;  Lat.  cabalhts  ;  Gr.  kabalits  ;  Gael. 
cajtulL]  {Mil.)  A  body  of  horse-soldiers,  or  of  military 
troops  mounted. 

{Pi.st.)  Among  the  ancii'iits,  when  warfare  c<msistefl 
in  ex[K*(litions  to  remote  places  rather  fa-  plumler  th.in 
compiest,  a  niimenuis  (’  was  indispensable.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  howe>er,  as  the  art  of  war  improved,  this  class 
iliminishcd  in  value;  the  strength  of  the  Greek  and 
Homan  armi(?s  lay  chii  fiy  in  the  firm  array  of  llicir 
fbot-sobhers,  and  Folurd  observes  that  the  most  cerlaln 
evidence  of  decline  in  tlie  military  clmra<‘ter  of  a  state 
is  the  existence  ol  a  nuinrrons  A  well-disciplined  ('. 
has,  liowever,  often  lurueil  the  scale  of  fortun«*  in  war. 
In  the  early  Frencli  monarchy,  ami  in  the  AngbeSaxon 
kingdoms  of  Britain,  tlie  men  of  weidth  and  imhle  birth 
dislinguislied  tliems*‘lves  in  the  field  ln»in  those  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank,  by  being  well  arme<l  uml  imuinted  on  holies. 
And,  during  several  centuries  in  whicli  the  poverty  of 
the  nations  prevented  princes  from  maintaining  stand¬ 
ing  armies,  and  when  the  foot-.sobliers  were  im-n  undih- 
ciplin<‘d  and  ill-pruvi<Ied,  and  summoned  from  tlie  plough 
toutteml  the  soviM'cign  Ibr  a  short  time  only,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  class  of  troops,  comprehemling  those  men 
who,  by  the  tenure  of  their  estates,  were  re<jniretl  to 
serve  in  the  wars  at  their  «*wn  expense,  and  to  bring  into 
the  field  a  number  ol  dependents  nionnteil  like  them¬ 
selves,  and  trained  in  the  daily  practice  of  martial  exer¬ 
cises,  must  liave  constituted  almo>t  the  *'nly  efficient 
arm  *)f  battle.  —  In  France,  the  siijierior  classes  of  these 
warriors  bore  the  title  of  k7ii(//its'b(miinrt.^i.  and  tlie 
others  were  designated  knights  of  the  second  onler,  or 
ba.^-chcvdliers.  In  tliose  days  llie  infantry,  tbi-  the  rea¬ 
son  before  mmiti<ined,  being  lield  in  little  estimation, 
the  strength  of  urmi*‘s  was  demUed  by  tlie  number  of 
banners  and  iienmms  under  which  the  knights  and  their 
nttemlants  fought;  victories  also  were  distinguislied 
only  by  tiie  nmnher  of  men  of  rank  who  had  been  slain 
or  made  prisoners.  But  tin*  power  of  tho  nobles  becom¬ 
ing  too  great  for  the  monarch,  ami  their  mutual  jeal- 
ou.sies  constantly  involving  tlie  nation  in  the  miseries 
of  cj\  il  war,  Charles  YI  I.,  in  1445,  took  advantage  of  tlie 
temporary  trampiillit^'  which  reigm*«l  in  France  after  the 
English  had  been  compi-llcrl  l(»  abandon  nearly  the  wliole 
of  that  country,  to  reduce  liis  military  toreo.  From  that 
time  the  kings  retained  in  constant  pay  fifteen  conipa- 
nios,  as  they  were  called,  each  consisting  of  000  horse¬ 
men.  besides  the  young  men  bearing  tin-  titles  of  archers 
and  pages,  wlio  also,  in  general,  Ibuglit  (*n  horseback, 
but  were  clothed  in  lighter  armor.  The  tmops  com- 
jjosing  the  companies  appear  to  have  been  what  wouhl 
now  be  called  gentlemen;  ami  the  esteem  in  which  they 
held  themselves  isevideiit  from  the  refusal  *d' the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Bayard,  on  the  gnmml  of  tlicir  <juality,  to  unite 
them  witli  the  laiis«piencts  (German  infantry)  at  tlie 
siege  <if  Padua,  in  an  assault  prt»posed  by  tin*  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  be  imule  on  tlial  place.  More  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  time  of  Charles  \  II..  tho  English  C.  in 
the  pay  of  tlio  state  was  divided  by  Edward  111.(1324) 
into  small  bodies,  commanded  by  officers  called  consta¬ 
ble  s  ;  and  Grose  observes,  that  the  list  of  the  army  at 
8t.  Quentin  (1557)  is  tlie  first  in  wliich  a  body  of  C.  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a  troop:  a  name 
which  is  still  given  to  tlie  half  of  a  sqmulron,  or  tlie 
tenth  i>art  of  a  full  regiment.  The  respectability  of 
the  French  companies  above  meiitioneil  seems  to  have 
declined  from  about  tho  time  t»f  Francis  U.,  men  of  a 
lower  grade  being  then  occasionally  intnaluced,  from 
the  difficulty,  it  is  said,  of  filling  witli  men  of  high  birth 
tin*  1•ank^.  which  were  be<'ome  very  numerous.  But 
the  employment  «)f  artillery  in  the  field  deprived  thi.s 
heavy  armed  <-avalry  of  all  the  aiUantages  it  possessed 

I  ovi'i*  tin*  8ol<li*‘rs  who  fought  on  foot,  and  the  latter 
were  oficu  enabled  tt»  maintain  the  c»mibat  after  the 
horsemen  were  disimmnteil  or  Ibrced  to  retire;  hence 
they  gradually  rose  in  reputation,  and  the  good  disci¬ 
pline  and  conduct  of  tlie  Swiss  infantry  in  tin*  Italian 
wars  induced  the  French  and  German.s  to  augment  the 
nmnbi-r  of  the  troops  of  tliiN  class  in  their  armies.  From 
that  time  tlie  thougli  always  an  essential  arm  in 
war.  may  be  said  to  have  become  inferior  in  importance 
to  the  infantry.  Tlie  subdivisions  of  ('.  arc  numerous. 
See  Cuirassiers,  Duaooon-*,  IIus.sar.s,  Lvncers,  &c. 

(Tactic.^.)  S«»  far  cimcerns  actual  duties,  heavy 
charge  tho  enemy’s  (’  ainl  infantry,  attack  tlio  guns, 
and  cover  a  retreat;  wliile  the  light  <\  make  reconnois- 
aanc'*s,  carry  tlespatclu's  and  messag<*s,  maintain  out- 
p<»st.s  supply  pickets,  scour  tlu*  country  for  forage,  pur¬ 
sue  tlie  <-nemy,  and  make  rapid  manamvres.  The  C. 
usually  attack  in  lino  against  C,  en  MieUm  against  ar¬ 
tillery",  ami  in  column  against  infantry.  When  an  at¬ 
tack  is  about  to  be  made,  tlie  (’usually  group  intothreo 
—  the,  (;WacA-»»r/.  tlie  suppnrtiivj.  and  the 
Close  combat  and  liand-to-band  struggle  are  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  \  infantry  and  artilh‘ry  may  fight  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  hut  O.  can  not.  It  is  rare  that  two  bodies  of  C. 
stand  to  fight  eacli  other;  tlio  weaker  of  tlie  two,  or  the 
less  residutc,  nsnally  turns  and  gallops  off.  The  work 
to  he  ilone  by  tho  lior.se  is  to  phi’sne,  to  overwhelm,  to 
cut  down.  They  cannot  wait  to  receive  an  attack  like 
infantry:  they  must  eitlier  pursue  or  retreat;  and  on 
thi.s  account  it  lias  been  said,  “  rest  is  incompatible  with 
cavalry.”  The  infantry  and  artillery  more  frequently 
win  the  victory;  hut  tho  C.  prepares  the  way  for  doing 
this,  captures  prisoners  and  trophie.s,  pursues  the  flying 
enemy,  rapidly  succors  a  menaced  point,  and  covers  the 


retreat  of  infantry  and  artillery,  if  retreat  be  necessary. 
(’.  is  necessary  to  finish  off  work  mainly  done  by  oth* 
er.s ;  and,  without  its  aid,  signal  success  is  seldom  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  field. 

an  inland  county  of  In-land,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  bouiKb'd  N.  by  Fermanagh,  E.  by  Monaglian, 
8.  by  the  counties  of  Longford,  Meaih,  ami  Westmeath, 
anil  \V.  by  Leitrim.  —  Area,  47U  square  miles.  —  /fc.'tc. 
It  consists  entirely  of  hill  and  dale,  and  is  mountain- 
ons  towards  the  8.\V.  In  general  the  soil  i.s  light 
and  poor,  excejit  along  the  courses  of  the  streams. — 
Hirers.  The  Erm*,  Croglian,  Annalee,  and  others. 
Lakes.  Lough  Erne,  Loiigli  Gughter.  Lough  Uamor.and 
81i<*elan. —  Prod.  Gals,  potatoes,  turnips,  and,  in  some 
distrii'ts,  flax.  Agriculture,  however,  is,  in  general,  in 
a  backward  state. —  Mimrals.  Silver,  lead,  and  iron. 
Manganese  is  obtained;  also  pure  snlpbiir,  coal,  and 
very  small  quantities  of  liujestone.  —  Maof.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  are  yarn  and  linen.  Pop.  140,565. 

Cavan,  tlie  chief  town  of  tlie  above  co..  .57  m.  N.W.  of 
Dublin,  ou  a  small  river  of  the  same  name;  po]).  3,515. 

i'av'ann.s.  a  fortified  harbor  of  Culia,  on  the  N.W'. 
coast,  38  111.  S.W’.  ol  Havana:  Lat.  23°  5'  N.,  Lon.  82° 
55'  W.  It  has  a  line  deep  bay,  with  am  borage  fur  several 
sail  of  ships. 

C'av'aiitfor,  in  6Voi77ia,  a  village  of  Lumpkin  co.,  70 
111.  N.N.E.  of  .\tlaiila. 

t’av'aii vill<s  in  u.  Canada,  a  post-village  of  .Durham 
CO.,  65  in.  N.E.  of  Toronto;  pop.  250. 

<'avat8m.  <'auaKM,  (/.«-uuas',)  n.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish 
police-ollicer. 

C’avatiiia,  (/*«>-a-(5'nu,)  n.  [It)  {Mas.)  A  term  now 
usually  ajiplied  to  a  vocal  jiiece  for  a  single  voice,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  an  opera.  It  is  frapiently  preceded  by  a 
reiitalive. 

<'avaKioii«  (ka-rii'zhvu.)  ri.  (Arch.)  'I'be  hollow  trench 
made  for  laying  tlu'  foiimlation  of  a  I  uililing:  accoidiiig 
to  l  itrnvius,  it  ought  to  be  one-sixtli  part  of  the  height 
of  the  whole  building. 

C’avc*.  [Fr.  cmv;  Lat.  cave.a,  from  ccriv/.v,  hollow;  .\r. 
kaab,  il  place  hollowed  out,  a  grotto;  Semitic  root  na- 
kub,  to  hollow  out.]  A  liollow  jilaie  in  the  earth  :  a 
cavern.  —  They  occur  more  or  le8>  along  the  rocky  shores 
of  all  tree  rtowintf  SIMS,  and  are  tlie  re.sult  of  al  rasii.u  by 
waves  laden  with  fragments  of  stone,  and  acting  ujxm 
jire-existing  fis.-suies,  or  the  solter  portions  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  rocks.  The  most  celebrated,  however,  occur  in 
limestone  strata,  ami  appear  to  be  the  results  partly  of 
fisauring  by  subterraneuii  di-turbance,  ami  partly  of 
Waste  by  the  percolation  ami  passage  of  carbonated 
waters.  Some  are celel*rated  fur  their  great  extent,  oth¬ 
ers  for  their  gorgeous  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  and 
many  for  their  ti'easures  of  8ub•f^l^.^il  bones.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  may  be  mentioned  the  grotto  of 
Antiparos.  in  Greece,  the  Adelsberg  cavernsin  Carniola, 
.‘ind  the  Maniinntb  (\  in  Kentuc  ky,  the  largest  in  the 
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world.  It  is  situateii  in  Edmonson  co.,  near  (ireen 
Kiver,  13h  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lexington.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  10  m..  and  through  it 
flows  a  river  navigable  for  boats,  in  wliich  are  found 
tlie  eyeless  fish,  and  another  species  of  fish  entirely 
blind.'  though  provided  witheyes.  Many  other  (\ worthy 
of  notice  are  found  in  the  U.  States,  such  as  IlWr.-?  (’., 
in  A'irgiiiia.  the  /fiff  Saltpdre  C.,  in  Missouri,  ('., 

in  New  York.  See.  — It)  ancient  times,  C.  were  used  as 
dwellings,  places  of  refuge,  and  toinhs.  It  was  in  a  (. 
that  Lot  rcsideil  “  with  hi.s  two  dangliters."  after  the  de¬ 
struction  Sotlmn  ( Oen.  xix.  30) ;  and  Petra  (si*(*  fig.  181) 
was  a  city  of  artificial  cut  in  the  sandstone  rock, 
i’ave,  r.  <i-  To  make  hollow ;  to  form  as  a  den  or  burrow. 
— u.  t.  To  dwell  in  a  cave. 

“  Such  as  we 

Cave  here,  haunt  here,  are  outlaws."  —  ShnKx. 

—To  break  down.  (Used  as  a  slang  colloquialism.) 

To  cave,  in.  To  fall  in  upon,  and  leave  a  hollow  place, 
as  a  mound  of  earth. 
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Cnvp.  in  /Z/i'nors,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,40  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Shawneelown. 

in  Indiana^  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  4  ni.  N.E.  of 
Leavenworlli. 

Cave,  in  Trmiessee,  a  village  of  Wliite  co. 

C'ave,  William,  an  English  divine,  h.  at  PicUwell,  Leices- 
tfr.->liire,  1067,  wrote  a  great  nuinher  of  works  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  tendency,  and  olliers  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  is  reineiiihered  chiefly  hy  his 
Primitive.  Christianity^  Lives  of  the  A}K>sHes  and  Mar¬ 
tyrs.,  ami  his  HistoHa  Litcraria.  Ih  at  W  iudsur,  1716. 

C’ave'a,  [Lat..  a  hollow'  place.]  {Antiq.)  A  term  applied 
hy  the  lloinans  to  the  iiiteritn*  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Ca\'oat,  {kd'vi-at.)  n.  [Lat.,  from  c«rca.  to  take  care.] 
{Latv.)  A  notice  or  caution  given,  hy  a  party  interested, 
to  a  jmlge  or  other  officer,  in  order  to  stay  proceedings 
hy  him. 

{Patent  Law.)  A  legal-notice  not  to  issue  a  patent  of 
a  particular  description  to  any  otlu’r  person  without  al¬ 
lowing  the  caveator  an  opportunity  to  establish  his  pri¬ 
ority  of  invention. 

—A  hint;  a  warning;  an  intimation  of  caution. 

“  The  chiefe.st  caveat  in  reformation  must  be  to  keep  out  the 
Scots."  —  Spetiaer. 

— r.  i.  To  enter  a  caveat. 

Caveat  emptnr.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  A  purchase  without 
warranty,  or  at  the  Imjer's  own  ri&k. 

Ca'voatiiiS'»  n.  (Fenciny.)  The  shiftiiigthe  sword  from 
one  side  of  an  advei*sary‘s  swj)rd  to  the  other. —  Webster. 

Ca'veator,  n.  One  w’ho  enters  a  caveat. 

i'avo  4'ity,  in  California,  a  vilhige  of  Calaveras  co.,  12 
m.  K.  of  San  Aiiilroas. 

i'avo  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Barren  co.,  85 

m.  S.  of  Louisville,  and  6  m.  from  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
e  i’rook,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  New'ton  co. 

Cavo  ill  Koc*k,  in  llUnois,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co., 
on  the  Ohio  lliver,  400  m.  helow  Cincinnati  ;  pop.  S69. 

Cav'oinli.^li,  Henry,  an  English  philosopher,  the 
younger  sou  of  Lord  Charles  C,iTendis.h,  b.  176)1.  He 
studied  at  Camhridge,  and  the  large  fortune  wdiich  was 
bequeathed  to  him  by  an  uncle  enabled  him  to  devote 
Ills  life  to  seientific  investigations.  C.  was  the  first  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  modern  J*orm  which  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  chemistry  has  taken.  He  w’as  the  discoverer  of 
the  cornpositi<iu  of  water,  and  of  nitric  acid  :  ninl  mea.s- 
uretl  the  density  of  the  earth  hy  direct  coinjmrison  with 
balls  of  lc>ad.  I).  1810. 

Cav'eiiilisli,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  towmship 
of  Windsor  CO.,  Oo  m.  S.  by  E  of  Montpelier;  pop. 
1,8?3. 

(kdv'n-dishy)  n.  A  term  applied  to  to¬ 
bacco,  when  pressed  into  cakes  of  square,  oblong  form, 
and  sw'eetened  with  molasses,  or  some  other  ingredient. 

<'ave  in  Missouri,  a  post-oflice  of  Camden  co. 

i'avorii,  {kdv''um,)n.  [Lat.  caverna,  from  curw.s,  hollow.] 

cave;  a  deep,  hollow  place  in  the  earth :  an  excava¬ 
tion,  whetlier  natural  or  artificial.  —  See  C.ave. 

Cav'eriioil,  a.  Full  of  caverns:  having  cavernsor  cavi¬ 
ties:  hollow  ;  excavated  ;  as,  **  The  cavern'd  rock.”  l^ope. 

— Inhabiting  a  cavern. 

“  No  cavern’d  hermit  rests  self-satisfied.” —  Pope. 

CaveriiouH,  (ka^^'ern-us.)  n.  [Lat.  carerwosus.]  Hol¬ 
low  ;  full  of  caveriKs,  or  of  cavities. 

Caverii'nloii^,  a.  [See  Cavern.]  Containing  many 
small  cavities. 

Cav'ery,  a  river  of  S.  Himlostan,  the  most  considerable 
ami  useful  S.  of  the  Krishna.  It  rises  in  Coorg,  and 
after  a  cour.‘»e  of  450  m.  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  dist.  of  Tanjore.  It  is  not  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

Cave'^a  <'rook,  in  Texas,  flows  into  San  Antonio 
Itiver.  8  m.  W.  of  Ooliad. 

C'avo  Spring*  in  Ge»ryia,u  flourishing  post-village  of 
Floyd  CO.,  16  m  S  W,  fnun  Rome.  There  is  jin  extensive 
cave  ami  a  mineral  spring  in  the  vicinity  from  which 
the  name  of  tlie  village  is  derive<i.  P-p.  2,078. 

C'avP  Spriii;?,  in  a  small  village  of  Wriglitco. 

C’avo  ^ipriil^**  in  Tennessee,  a  po^t-office  of  Carter  co. 

C’avo  Spriiiji’,  in  Virginia. a  post-office  of  Roanoke  co. 

Cav'osMOii,  I'av'ozon,)!.  [Fr.  cavegnn  and  cavessnn; 
If.  Cfve.zza.  for  capezzo.  a  halter,  from  l..Jit.  head.] 

(Min.)  A  sort  of  nose-band,  sometimes  made  of  iron, 
and  at  other.s  of  learher  ur  w’o<hI:  sometimes  flat,  and 
occasionally  hollow  or  twisted;  winch  is  put  upon  the 
nose  of  a  horse,  to  assist  in  his  breaking-in. — .Johnson. 

Cave'llUVii,  in  Maryland,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Wasli- 
ingtou  CO.,  107  lu.  N.VV.of  Annapolis;  pop.oi  twp.  1,899. 

C’avof'lo,  n.  [It.,  from  liollow' ]  (Arch.)  A  hol¬ 

low  moulding,  w'hose  profile  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle ;  it 
is  commonly  used  in  cornices. 

C’av'ettsvillo^  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

4'a'vm,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Quine.a-pio. 

C'avia'iia.  an  island  t)f  Br.tzil,  prov.  Para,  in  the  delta 
of  the  Amazon.  On  its  S.E.  side  is  the  town  of  Roherdello. 

Caviar,  C'aviaro,  (A-a-i'e-aiA)  ?i.  [Fr.  caviar :  It.  ea- 
viale ;  ^\).cahial;  .Kv.  kliuhyar.'\  The  salted  roe  of  tin* 
sturgeon,  and  other  large  fish,  much  esteemed  by  the 
Russians  jis  an  article  of  food,  and  frequently  used  among 
other  nations  as  a  comliment.  This  article  wouhl  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  considered  a  (bdicacyeven  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare,  though  not  a  popular  relish,  as  may  he 
inferred  from  the  passage  in  Hamlet  *  —  “  The  play.  I  n*- 
ineiiiher.  pleased  not  the  million;  ’twas  caviare  to  the 
general .” 

Cuvioor'nia,  w.fLat.  cax'us.  hnllow.and  cornu,  a  horn.] 
(Zodl.i  A  tribe  of  ruminants  w'hich  have  their  horns 
hollowed  out  as  a  sheath,  and  imjtlanted  on  bony  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  in  the  antelope. 

Cav'il,  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  cai'ilhr.  to  wrangle:  8p.  caidlar; 
Lat.  caviltor.  from  cavus.  hollow,  vain,  empty.]  To  raise 
captious  and  frivolous  objections ;  to  carp;  to  censure; 


to  wrangle;  to  make  use  of  sophisms;  to  find  fault  with¬ 
out  reastm. 

*•  Hut,  ill  the  wHy  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me. 

I'll  cavil  uu  the  aiuih  part  of  a  hair.''  —  Shake. 

— n.  False  or  frivolous  objections:  sophism  ;  subtlety. 
i’Hv'iller,  n.  One  who  cavils  tu*  carps. 
i'HV'illiii$;'ly,  adv.  In  a  cavilling  manner. 

'O  Captious;  prune  to  unfair  or  unreason- 
.  able  ohjeclioiis.  (R.) 

i’nv'llloiisly,  at/r.  In  a  cavillous  manner.  (R.) 

n.  Captiousnoss;  disposition  to  make 
frivolous  objections,  (r.) 

C'uv'iii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  way  or| 

passage  t<i  cover  the  advance  of  tRuips  to  a  certain  place. ' 
<'av'itary,  n.  and  a.  (Zodl.)  See  Nematoid.  i 

4'av'ito,  a  town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip))ino  Islands.  I 
in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  3  in.  S.W.  of  that  city,  of  which 
it  is  the  port;  Lat.  14°  34'  N.,  Lon.  120°  -18'  E.  It  is  the 
naval  depot  of  all  the  Spaiiisli  posse.'ssions  in  the  East, 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  an  estimated  poimlation  of  5,000. 
Cavitieil,  (kdv'i-tcd,)  a.  B(»ssessing  cavities. 

Cav'ity,  n.  [Lat.  cavitas,  from  cams,  hollow.]  A  hol¬ 
low  place;  an  opening  or  aperture;  as,  the  cavity  of  the 
knee-joint.  —  Hollowness;  state  of  being  hollow. 
Cavour.  Camillo  Benso,  Conte  di,  (ka-voor',)  the  most 
distinguished  Italian  statesman  of  modern  times,  and  one 
of  the  loreniost  produced  in  any  age  tu-  country,  was  B. 
of  an  ancient  Piedmontese  family,  at  Turin,  in  1810.  In 
early  life  he  entered  the  5*ardinian  military  service, 
which,  however,  lie  soon  quitted  in  order  to  gratify  Ins 
inclination  to  travel.  Proceeding  to  Fhigland.  he  became 
much  impressed  with  her  institutions,  and  an  earnest 
admirer  and  advocate  of  constitutional  monarchy.  He 


Fig.  543.  —  cou.NT  cavour. 

returned  to  Italy  imhne<l  with  this  spirit,  and,  in  1S47, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  economical  questions,  and 
reform  doctrines,  then  agibiting  tliat  country.  C.  also 
had  a  prominent  share  in  the  Itringing  about  of  King 
Charles  Albert's  grant  of  the  constitution  of  1848. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  to  tlie  Chamber  as 
deputy  for  Turin,  and,  in  1851,  became  minister  of  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  and  marine.  In  this  cajiacity  he 
labored  to  intn)duce  into  his  country  those  free-trade 
principles  that  had  recently  proved  so  beneficial  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1852.  C-  succeeded  D'Azeglio  as  prime- 
minister,  and  for  the  following  7  years  became  the  ruling 
spirit  of  Italian  ])olitics.  The  great  idea  which  ani¬ 
mated  his  statesmanship  was  the  e.stabli.shment  of 
one  free  and  uuitecl  Italy,  ainl  regardless  of  tlie  anbig- 
oiiism  of  .Austria,  lie  persevered  in  theacliievenient  of  his 
object,  wliich,  with  the  ai<l  of  French  sup]>ort.  was  ac¬ 
complished  after  the  war  of  1857,  hy  tlie  treaty  of  Villa- 
Franca.  After  this  event  he  resigned  office,  to  which 
he  did  not  return  till  186(1  and  in  the  following  year  he 

D.  after  a  short  illness.  C  was  an  able  debater,  a  jour- 
nali'^t  of  note,  and  author  of  several  estc^emed  works  on 
political  economy.  Mazade's  Life  of  C.  (Lon.,  1877). 

Cnvoiir',  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  7  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Pinerole.  Mannf.  Silk,  twist,  linens,  leather,  &c. 
Pop.  8,302. 

I’a'vy,  n.  (Zool)  See  Guinea-pio. 

i'tww  (kilw.)  V.  i.  [A.S.  ;  formed  from  the  sound.]  To 

cry  like  a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

“  The  rook  .  .  .  his  airy  citr  builds, 

And  ceaseless  cawe."  —  ritomson. 

— n.  The  caw  of  the  rook,  crow,  or  raven. 

Cnwk,  4'aiik«  n.  [See  Chalk.]  (Min.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  miners  to  a  mas.sive,  earthy-looking  variety  of 
sulphate  of  baryta. 

Cawk'or,  n.  See  Caulker. 

C’awk'y*  a.  Resemhllng.  or  pertaining  to,  cawk. 

Cawii'poro.  Kmanpura.  (/.aicn'/wr.)  a  dist.  or  collec- 
torate  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Allahabad,  pres.  Bengal,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  26°  ami  27°  N.,  and  Lon.  79°  30'  and  80°  30' 

E.  .'Imt,  2,650  sq.  m.  Surfare.  flat.  Soil,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive.  growingeereals,  European  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  Pi  in.  town.  Cawnpure.  Estim.p'ip. 
1.(>00,(M)0. 

Cawnporr,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  dist.,  and  chief 
British  military  station  in  the  ceded  province's  on  the 
W.  hank  of  the  Ganges,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Lm-know.  This 
place  bears  a  sad  notoriety  for  the  hhleous  slaughter  of 
the  British  by  the  Sepoy  rebels,  without  regard  of  age  or  1 


sex,  during  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857.  Tlie  tale  of  this 
horror  is  perpetuated  by  a  moniiiuent.  10S,8u(). 

C'aiKaiiiar'ea,  a  city  of  Peru,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same 
name,  in  a  valley  of  the  Amies.  370  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lima ; 
Lat.  7°  8'  3"  S.,  Lon.  78°  36'  15"  W.  Manf  Gold  and 
silver  work.  I*op.  about  7,000. 

Caxataiii'lxi^  in  Peru,  a  mountainous  and  barren 
province,  with  a  capital  of  same  name.  J*op.  of  prov. 
27,000:  of  town,  O.OCio. 

Cax^iii^.  Cachias,  (formerly  Aldeas  Altas,)  a  town  of 
Brazil,  prov.  Maranhao,  on  the  Itapicuni ;  /yop.  about 
7,000. 

Caxoii,  (kdks'n,)  n.  A  cant  name  Bometimes  given  to  a 
wig. 

Caxoii*  (kaks'do.)n.  [Sp.  cara,  from  Lat.  cap^a,  a  chest.] 
A  case  or  chest  of  ores  prepared  for  refining. 

C'ax'toii,  Wil¬ 
liam,  d i 8  t i n- 
guished  as  the 
introducer  of 
the  art  of  priut- 
iiig  into  Eng¬ 
land  :  was  B. 

1412.  Afterserv¬ 
ing  as  a  mer¬ 
cer’s  apprentice 
in  London,  he 
went  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  where  he 
acquired  a 
knowledge  of 
the  new  typo¬ 
graphic  inven¬ 
tion,  and  on  his 
return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  put  his 
first  book  to 
press,  the  /fe- 
cueil  of  the.  His¬ 
tory  of  Troy. 

This  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  1471,  Fig.b-^.  —  caxton’s  printing-office. 
and  waS  sue-  (Almoury.  Loiid«m.) 

cceded  by  tlie 

Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  and  (»tlier  works.  He 
;)rlnted  in  the  .4!monrv  in  M'estminster  (Fig  54n.  I». 

1491.  Life  of  C.  liy  Wm.  Blades  (Lon.,  1877),  and  6^ 
i^i'lehration  1877  (Lon.,  1877). 

C'ayaiii'lx*.  or  Cayambeurcu,  a  mountain  In  Ecuador,  in 
the  Colombian  Andes,  19.535  ft.  high;  Lon.  78°  10'  W. 

i'ay'oos  IslaniK.  See  Caicos. 

Cayoiiiie.  (kay'en.)  in  French  Guiana,  a  river  entering 
the  Atlantic  in  Lat.  4°  50'  N.,  Lon.  52°  20'  W.  —  An  islet, 
30  m.  in  circuit,  at  the  mouth  of  the  said  river;  pi>p. 
about  10,(X)0. 

— A  fortified  sea-port  town.  cap.  of  above  colony,  at  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  above  islet.  The  harbor  is  good,  and 
well  adapted  for  moderate-sized  niercbjuit-vessels.  This 
is  a  French  penal  settlement  for  convicts  whose  sen¬ 
tence  exceeds  six  years.  Pop.  Q,%bZ.  —  See  Guiana, 
(French.) 

Cayenne  Pepper,  w.  See  Capsicum. 

Cayes,  Les-C ayes,  or  Aux-C  vyes,  (A‘d,)  a  seaport  town  of 
Ilayti,  92  m.  W.S.W.  of  Port-au-Prince :  pop.  abt.  10,0(X). 

Cayes-<le-.facinel,  a  town  of  Hayti,  on  the  Jacinel 
River.  20  m.  S.  of  Port-au-Prince. 

Caylloiiia,  or  Cailloma,  (kll-yo'ma.)  a  town  and  prov. 
of  S.  America,  in  Peru,  85  m.  N.N.E.  of  Arequipa;  pop. 
of  province  about  23,4-13. 

Cay'lus.  a  town  of  Franco,  dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  24  m. 
N.E.  of  Montauban.  It  is  a  thriving  phue,  with  a  nop. 
of  5.470. 

C'ay'inan,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  name  variously  used  citlicr  ns 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  some,  or  .os  a  common 
name  for  all,  of  the  (.'rocodilider  of  S.  America.  —  See 
Crocodilipj:. 

Cay'inan  I^ake.  in  Mexico  See  !Mapimt  Lake. 

Cay'iiiailK,  three  small  islamlsiu  the  British  W.  Indies, 
in  the  Cnrihhean  Sea,  160  ni.  N.W.  of  Jamaica,  of  which 
they  are  a  dependency;  pop.  about  300. 

Caynii'tos,  two  small  islands  in  the  W.  Indies,  off  the 
western  coast  of  Ilayti,  called  the  Grand  and  Little  Cay- 
mites;  Lat.  18°  39'  N. :  Iaui.  73°  40'  W. 

Cayiiii'to.  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  enters  the  Bay  of  Panama,  10  in.  IV.  of 
Chorrera. 

Cay'o  C’o'oan,  a  fertile  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be¬ 
longing  to  Cuba.  Area,  28  sq.  m.  It  possesses  valuable 
fisheries. 

C’ay'o  Lar'g-o,  a  fertile  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
belonging  to  Cuba.  Area,  32  sq.  m. 

<’ayo  Hoiiiaiio.  {kVo-rO-ma' no,)  uw  island  on  the  N. 
coast  ot  Cuba.  Area,  172  sq.  m.  Length  CO  m.;  breadth, 
‘2.\4  m. 

Cayofe'  Creok,  in  California,  Calaveras  co.,  is  an  af¬ 
fluent  of  the  Stanislaus  River. 

Ca.yo  Verdo,  (kVo-ver\ld.)  or  Green  Bay.  an  islet  of 
the  Bahama  Group  :  Lat.  22°  N. ;  Ixm.  75°  10'  W. 

Cayru*  (A f-roo',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  50  in.  S.W.  of  Bahia; 
p'P  about  800. 

Cayii'jS’a.  in  TlUnnis,i\.  post-office  ci  Livingston  co.,  5  m. 
N.E.  of  Pontiac. 

Cayii'jra,  in  Kew  York,  a  central  to. :  area,  750  sq.  m. 

It  is  clrained  by  the  Seneca  River  and  Owasco  Creek, 
and  IxHinded  hy  Lake  Ontario  on  the  N.  and  by  Cayuga 
Lake  oil  the  W.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  tin-  soil 
very  productive.  Water-limestone,  gypsum,  and  lime¬ 
stone  are  found  in  abundance.  Cap.  Auburn.  Pop. 
69.550. 

C’ayii'jCH.  or  i’ayu^fa  in  New  York.n  post- 

A'ill.  ol  Cayuga  co.,  11  m.  W.fruiu  Auburn; pop.  436, 
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Cayn'sja,  in  Ontario,  a  post-town,  rap.  of  Ilaldiniand 
CO.,  on  (.iranil  Iliver,  lio  ni.  S.  of  Iluniiltoii ;  ^o^.abt.  8U(). 

Cuyil  IjHRe.,  in  \ew  I'ork^  lying  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  cos.,  is  <J8  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  ‘6^  in. 
wide. 

Cayu'ta,  in  A’eio  lork,  a  pofit-village  and  township  of 
Selinyler  co.,  12  in.  N  E.  of  Elmira,  and  drained  by 
Cuyuta  Creek  :  p‘>p.  641. 

C’ay  u'tavillo,  in  New  yryrh\  a  po.st-village  of  Schuyler 
Ci».,  150  rn  W.S.W.  -  f  .\ll>auy. 

C'aza I'la  fio  la  Sior'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov,  of 
Seville,  d'J  in.  N.E.  of  Seville  city,  nn  the  declivity  of  tlie 
Sierra  Morena.  The  district  arounil  hIhuiikIs  in  iron, 
silver,  copper,  siilpliur.  &c.,  and  the  inhahitunls  are 
chiefly  eni(doy(‘d  in  smelting  metals.  8,54U. 

Cazeiu'be.,  a  country  in  the  interior  of  .\frica,  with  a 
fortihed  capital  town,  said  to  bo  some  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Pr"d.  Maize,  manioc,  copper,  iron,  and  ivory. 
Lat.  of  its  capital,  11®45'S.,  I^on.  30^^  60' E. 

Cazoiio'via,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Woodford  co. ; 
jwp  990. 

Cazoiiovia.  or  Casiiovia.  in  .l/ic/ftV7aw,a  village  and 
township  of  .Muskegon  co.,  22  miles  N.N.M’.  of  Giund 
R.ipitis;  pf'p,  1,094. 

Cazoiiovia,  in  N’w  lorA\  a  village  and  township  of 
Madi.son  co.,  20  in.  S.E.  of  Syracuse:  i>o».  of  township 
4,265. 

Cazoiiovia.  in  U7.<r'm.nn,  a  village  of  Richland  co.,  on 
Little  Baral*oo  Uivt-r,  40  ni.  \V.  of  I’ortage  City. 

Caziqiie.  I’azii*.  {ka-zeii>.',)  n.  See  Cacique. 

Cazor'Ia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  .\ndHlnsia,  40  ra.  E.N.E. 
of  Jaen  :  pop.  8.226. 

Cazot  to,  jAC<4UES,  a  French  humorous  writer,  B.at  Dijon, 
1720,  was  a  fervent  ailepl  of  Illuniinisni  and  Martinism. 
Arrested  as  a  royalist  during  the  revolution,  he  was 
executed  Sept.  25.  1792.  llis  best  w'ork  i.s  Le  Diable 
Amourtux,  a  tale  full  of  wit  and  originality,  of  which  we 
have  some  good  English  translations. 

C'az'zoii,  n.  A  name  given,  in  some  ]>art8  of  England, 
to  the  dried  ordure  <*f  cattle,  when  used  as  fuel. 

C.  U.  Tlio  initials  of  a  Companion  of  the  English  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

C,  K.  file  initials  of  an  abridged  method  of  writing 
Civil  Engineer. 

Ceaiio'tliiiis.  n.  [A  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  a 
spring  plant  )  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  order  Rham- 
nac^(F.  Tlie  species  C.  Americanus,  the  .lersey-tea  or 
Reil-root,  is  a  Muall  shrub,  with  a  profusion  of  white 
!»los.soms,  found  in  woods  anil  groves  in  the  U.  States. 
Stems  2—4  ft.  high,  slender,  with  reddi.'ih.  round,  smooth 
brandies.  Leaves  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  very  downy, 
with  soft  hair  beneath.  Flowers  minute,  white,  in 
cTowiled  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the  up[»er  leaves 
Stamens  enclosed  in  the  curiously  vaulted  corolla.  The 
root,  which  is  large  and  red,  is  sometimes  used  for  color¬ 
ing.  Tlie  leaves  have  l)een  iistnl  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Cearjt,  (sai-ar'a,)  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  stret'di- 
ing  along  the  X.  coast,  where  it  is  lunimled  hy  the  At¬ 
lantic.  On  tlie  otluT  side  it  is  enclosed  hy  the  Rio 
Gramle-<lo-Nurte.  Pernambuco, and  Piauhy.  Area, 66,387 
square  miles.  Besv.  Bather  thit  than  mountainous,  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  coast  tow.irds  tlie  centre,  in  the 
fi)rm  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  fertile  and  wdl-watereil, 
produces  a  great  deal  of  timher,  ami  ahounds  with 
minerals.  Cap.  Ceara.  Pop.  190,000.  Lat.  between  2^ 
40'  and  7°  25'  S.,  Lon.  between  37®  40'  and  41®  30'  W. 

«.  i.  [Fr.  cex.svr  ;  Lat.  intensive,  from 

to  go,  to  go  from,  to  yield.]  To  delay;  to 
loitor  ;  to  leave  otf ;  to  give  over ;  to  desist;  as,  to  cease 
from  work. 

There  Is,  however,  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceatet  to  be 
a  virtue.”  —  Burke. 

— To  fail ;  to  stop ;  t<»  ne  at  an  end :  to  abstain. 

*’  When  she  hud  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceusta^  of  exquisite 
music.”  —  Lonufeilow. 

• — V.  a.  To  put  a  stop  to  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

•'  then  this  impious  rage.”  Milton. 

fses'les,)  a.  Witliout  a  stop  or  pause;  in- 
cess.iiit:  c^mlinual ;  perpetual;  without  einl. 

C’ea^i^e'lessly,  adv.  Incessantly;  perpetually;  without 
intermission. 

Ceb'adiria^  n.  (Bof.)  Same  as  Cev.vdill.v,  7.  t?. 

a  Greek  iiIiiloKopher,  n.  at  Thebes,  lived  in  the 
5th  century  b.  c.,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  The 
PinaXy  or  “  Picture  of  Human  Lile,'’  is  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  him. 

Cebi’<IJP*  n.  pK  [Gr.  kebos,  aspecie.sof  monkey.]  (ZobL) 
A  gnnip  including  all  the  monkeys  of  the  American 
continent,  which  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  of 
the  Old  World ;  viz.,  hy  a  partial  or  cotnplete  absence 
of  the  thumhnpon  the  hands;  the  ciiilosities  andcheek- 
ponchos  are  altogether  absent;  tlierei.sa  very  considera¬ 
ble  space  between  the  nostrils  :  the  tail  is  usually  of 
great  length,  never  absent,  and  often  jtn  hensile.  'They 
are  very  numerons  in  those  vast  forests  wln*  h  occuiiy 
tiio  plains  between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  .  .azons. 
They  are  separated  into  tlie  families  Sapvjous,  Sagou- 
INS,  and  LEMifiiiD.*.  7  t\ 

Ce'brio,  n.,  C'ebrioii'blir.  n. />/.  (Z»ol.)  A  genus 

and  family  of  small  coleojiterous  insects,  for  the  most 
part  inhabiting  S.  Europe. 

O'bu  Island.  See  Zebu. 

H’e'bns,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  Sapajous;  the  Weepers,  7.V. 
(che-keen\)  n.  See  Sequin. 

Ceoidomy'a,  n.  [Gr.  kekidos.  high-leaping;  Tania,  a 
fly.]  (Zooi.)  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  family  Tipu- 
laria>.  They  are  always  of  small  size;  many  of  them 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  tender  hnds  of  various  kinds 
of  plants;  others  upon  tlie  young  sprigs,  and  some  upon 
the  flowers.  One  species  {C.  salicina)  faxes  each  of  its 


eggs  on  a  bud  of  the  willow,  which  becomes  enlarged,' 
and  ultimately  forms  a  gall  in  which  the  larva  is  lodged^ 
and  nourished.  Another  trnic/),  known  as  the  M  heat- 
fly,  may  sometimes  be  seen,  in  great  abundauee,  flying 
about  wlieat-field.s  in  the  month  of  June.  This  little  fly 
dep<»bit*its  eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  where  the! 
larva*  are  liatclied;  and  it  is  j>rob:ibly  hy  devouring  the] 
pollen  that  they  are  most  injurious  to  the  plant.  An-| 
other  species  (f'.  destructor),  known  in  .\nn'rica  under! 
tlie  name  of  the  Hessmu'Jiy^  (see  Pty.  26j,j  attacks  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat. 

C'e'oil,  William,  liORu  BuiiLEmn,  an  Kngli.sh  secretary 
of  state  under  Edward  \  1.  and  Klizabetli,  and  primt*- 
mini.*<ler  of  England  for  forty  years,  u.  in  Lim-oln.-^hiie, 
1520.  In  1588  parliament  was  u-ssendiled,  and,  by  his 
advii  e,  a  plan  of  religious  relurni  was  laid  before  it.  In 
this  he  had  a  considerable  share;  and  he  also  ti»ok  the 
leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  faitli.  which  form  the  ba.sis  of  tlio  Kefornieili 
religion  of  the  state.  To  him  is  also  due  the  regulation  of  | 
the  coinage,  which  hail  been  altered  sinc«‘  llenr>  VIII  *«  1 
time.  He  was  createil  Baron  Burleiyh  in  1571,  and  in 
1588  conclinled  an  advantageous  treaty  with  tlie  Nether¬ 
lands.  1>.  1598. —  His  son,  Robert  minister  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  \Mt8  sent  to  tlie  court  of  Henry  i 
I V.  of  France,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  <d‘  peace  witli  l^jiain. 
He  \va.s  greatly  instruinentul  in  the  ileatli  of  the  Karl  of 
Ks.sex,  was  loaded  with  honors  by  James  I.,  and  created 
Earl  (.*f  Salisbury. 

i'o'i'il,  in  Marylund^n  N.E.  co..  bonleriug  on  I'ennsyl- 
vaiiia  and  Delaware,  and  bounded  S  W.  i>y  C’hesapeake 
Bay.  Ar^a,  3UU  sq.  in.  It  is  washed  S.  hy  the  Sassafras, 
and  X.  by  the  8uM|uehanna  River.  Tlie  surface  is 
sliglitly  uneven,  and  the  8(dl  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  principal  products  are  corn,  wheat,  hutter,  cattle, 
and  swine.  Mm.  Granite,  gneiss,  slate,  iron,  chrome 
Cap  Elkton.  I^tp.  25,874. 

I’e'eil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  p(*8t-townsliip  of  Washington 
CO.,  16  m.  S.W.  of  I’itlsburg;  p'<p.  1,162. 

Ceoiriiilis.  II.  (ZhJI.)  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
naked  serjaMits,  from  tlieir  supposed  blindness. 

i'ooiliu,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

and  the  patroness  of  musicians,  wlio  suffered  martjrdom 
A.D.  230.  Her  heathen  jtareiits.as  we  are  told,  helougeil  to 
a  noble  Roman  family,  and  betrothed  theirdangliter,  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  a  heathen  youth 
named  Valerian.  Thi.s  youili  and  liis  brother  Tiberius ! 
bc^came  Christian  converts,  and  suffered  martyrdom.  j 
when  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly  refused, 
and  was  condemned  to  death.  Her  jiersecutorB,  it  i>j 
said,  first  threw  her  into  a  boiling  bath,  but  on  the  fobj 
lowing  day  tliey  found  her  nnhnrt.  'Ihe  executioiuT  I 
next  attempted  to  cut  off  her  head,  but  found  it  inipos-| 
sible.  She  died  three  days  after.  As  early  as  the  5th 
century,  tliere  is  mention  of  a  clinrcli  de«licated  to  her| 
at  Romo;  and  in  821,  hy  order  of  I'ope  I’ascal,  her: 
liones  were  deposited  there.  St.  r.  is  regarded  as  the' 
inventor  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lier  festival-day,  November  22, is  celebrated  with 
splendhl  music.  Chaucer,  Drydeii,  and  l*ope  have  cele¬ 
brated  St.  C.,  and  the  painters  Uapliael,  Domenichiiio, 
Dolce,  and  others  have  represented  lier  in  fine  piclure.s 
in  Oreyon,  a  post-office  of  Umatilla  co. 

I'c'ciltoil,  in  Maryland,  a  i>ost-village  of  Cecil  co.,  78 
III.  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Ce'cilville.  in  Oi/i/brnia,  a  mining  village  in  Klamath 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

i’ooify,  {scs'ede,)  n.  [Fr.  etcitt;  Lat.  ccrcitas,  from  co’cw.v, 
blind.]  State  or  condition  of  being  blind;  deprivation 
of  sight,  (k.) 

<’ecro'pia,  n.  [From  Cecrops,  \vhose  legs  were  fabled  to 
be  like  snakes.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Artocar- 
jxteeiP.  pilluta,  a  tree  growing  in  the  W.  Indies  and 
S.  America,  is  remarkable  fm*  its  stems  being  hollow, 
except  at  the  nodes.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the 
small  branches  are  often  used  for  making  wind-instru- 
nients, 

i’e'ci’OpiH,  a  mythical  personage,  who  is  said  by  ApolIi»- 
doni.s  to  ha\ e  been  the  first  king  «)f  Attica.  According 
to  Mime  HUtliorities  ho  was  an  Eg^jitian.  who  emigrated 
into  Attii  a  uhout  1580  B.  c.  He  is  sairl  to  have  instructed 
tlie  semi-barbarous  inliabitant.s  iu  the  advantages  of 
social  life,  of  marriage,  projjerty,  justice,  and  ci\il 
rights.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the  erection  of  the 
first  temples  in  the  country,  the  institution  of  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  and  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  into  12  local  sections. 

CVoutieiicy,  {se  kn’shm-sy,)  n.  [From  Lat.  cceciis, 
blind.]  A  tend«‘iKy  to  blindness.  (R.) 

“There  Is  in  them  no  cecity,  yet  more  than  ocerutiency."  Broxene. 

<’e'<lar,n.  [Lat.  ccc/ran;  Gr.Aerfms;  Fr.  cedre;{}^r.zeder ; 
It.  an<l  Sp.  {.But.)  'Die  common  name  of  the  genus 

Cedrus,  7.  r. 

Red  (kdar.  See  Jumperus. —  White  Cedar.  See  Cu- 
I'RESSUS. 

Co'Uar,  in  a  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  2,153. 

in  Imoa.  an  E.  c»mnty:  area.  576  sq.  m.  It  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon  rivers,  and 
also  draineil  by  Sugar  and  Rock  creeks.  The  surface 
is  diversified  ;  tlie  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  hcaltliy. 
Cap.  Tipton.  ]*op.  19,731. 

— A  township  of  Benton  co. ;  ptrp.  1,041. 

— A  t<*wn.‘*'hip  of  Bhu-k  Hawkeo. ;  pop.  731. 

— \  towiisliip  of  Floyd  co.;  pop.  415. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop.  816. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  1,094. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  1,196. 

—A  township  of  Lucas  co. ;  pop.  764. 

— \  township  of  .Maliaska  co. ;  ]wp.  1,265. 

— A  townsliip  of  Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  733.  j 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  831.  I 


Collar,  in  /raca,  a  township  of  Muscatine  county;  pop. 
421. 

— .V  township  of  Van  Buren  co.;  pop.  1.090. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  957. 

C’oUar.  in  Missouri,  a  county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  the 
8t!»le;  area, 435  sq  m.  It  is  watered  by  8rc  River  and 
by  Cedar  an<l  Horse  creeks;  the  surfaceis  uneven,  and 
si'il  moderutely  fertile.  Cap.  Stockton.  Poj).  9,474. 

in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  county,  bordering  on  Da- 
kotah.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the  Missouri  River, 
and  drained  by  the  Big  Bow  and  idher  creeks;  «mi, 
abt.  650  sq.  m.  'The  soil  is  productive  and  diversified. 
Cap.  St.  James.  i*up.  1,032. 

C’e'^lar.  ill  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Oilar  ISayoii,  iu  Texas,  flows  along  the  honiuhiry  of 
Harris  and  Liberty  counties,  and  empties  into  Galves¬ 
ton  Bay. 

<'<*'<iar-l>ir(l,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Ampelidje. 

llliilt,  in  Alatavai.  a  post-\illagc  of  Cherokee 
CO.,  oil  the  Coosa  River,  28  m.  below  Koine  in  Georgia. 
Bluff,  in  Illinois,  u  ]iost-(  flice  of  Johnson  co. 
4'<*<lar  Bluff.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Cedar  co. 

<  Bill  if*  in  Mississ\p}ii.  a  P.  O.  of  Oktibhehn  co. 

Odar  Bluff.  in  Vxryima,  a  post-office  of  Tazewell  co. 
I'o'ibarUfir^'.  in  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Ozaukee  co.,  on  Cedar  Creek,  19  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee; 
p"p.  2,557. 

<’0<lar  f’ify,  in  Vtah  7Vm'fo?*y,  a  post-village  of  Iron 
I  CO.,  18  III.  S.W.  of  Parovan  ;  pop.  517. 
iC’edar  C’roek,  in  Alabama,  rises  near  the  S.  border 
I  of  Lowndes  co..  ami  enters  the  Alabama  in  Dallas  co.  — 
I  Another,  in  Franklin  co.,  flows  N.M  .  into  Bear  Creek. 
[Codar  I'rook.  in  Georyia,  aw  the  8.  line  of  I’utnam 
I  CO.,  enters  Little  River  a  lew  miles  from  it.s  month. 

'  — .Another,  in  Elbert  co.,  flows  eastwai  d  into  the  Savannah. 

C’rooU.  in  lUutfns.  a  post-oflice  of  Johnson  co. 
f’edjir  f’rooli.  in  Jndiana.  alter  a  course  of  40  miles 
flows  into  the  St.  Joseph's  Kivei,  in  Allen  co. 

Cedar  Creek,  in  Inaiana.  a  township  ol  Allen  co. ; 
pep.  1,713. 

— A  t(»wii8hip  in  Lake  co. ;  pop.  1,326. 

Cellar  <’reek.  in  htwa.xw  Mahaska  co. ;  enters  the  Dee 
Moines  River  troin  tlie  S. 

— A  jiost-office  of  Greene  Co. 

Cedar  C’reek.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 
Ce^tar  I'reek,  in  MaryUuvl,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 
Cedar  Creek,  in  Missisn'jipi.  in  Lowndes  co,  flow’s 
into  the  Toinbigbee  River  fioin  the  W. 

C’e<lar  C’reek,  in  Missiruri,  in  Cedar  co.,  flows  into 
Horse  Creek. 

— Another,  forms  the  entire  boundary  between  Boone 
and  Callaway  counties,  and  neaily  opposite  Jeffeison 
City  enters  the  Missouri  fnuii  the  N. 

Cedar  Creek,  in  Ntw  Jersey,  in  Ocean  co.,  fl(*ws  into 
Barnegat  Bay.  about  6  m.  S.  of  Tom's  River. 

C'e<lar  C'reek,  WiLLiAMsDfRo.or  Aum.vcktown,  in  7\>uj 
Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Dover  township,  in  Ocean  eo. 
It  is  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name,  2  in.  fr<»iji  Bar¬ 
negat  Bay,  and  about  7  ni.  S.S.E.  of,  Tom's  liiver.  Pop. 
about  5(>0. 

C  ellar  Creek,  in  Se-nth  Carolina.  f\a\vs  S.E.,  and  en¬ 
ters  Black  River  in  Georgetown  district.  —  2.  In  Rich- 
m<ind  ilistrict,  flows  inti»  tlie  Coiigaree  from  the  left. — 
3.  Flows  into  theGri'at  l‘ede<*  River, 
t'edar  i'reek.  in  Tninessee,  a  post-<*fficeof  Greene  co. 
Cellar  i'reek.  in  Texas,  rises  in  Kanfimin  co.,  and 
flows  !8.  into  Henderson  co.,  entering  'Trinity  River, 
i'edar  Creek,  in  Virgi-nia.  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  She- 
iiandoah  co.  It  enters  the  N.  fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
River  about  4  in.  below  Strasbnrg.  At  this  place,  on  the 
lytli  Oct.,  1864.  the  Federal  forces  were  attacked  before 
daybreak  by  the  Confeilcrates  commanded  hy  Early,  and 
driven  back  4  mih’S,  with  the  loss  of  24  guns,  hut  were 
then  rallied  hy  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  converted  tlie  defeat 
into  a  complete  victory,  seizing  54  guns,  including  those 
taken  from  the  Nationals  in  the  inurning,  and  making 
from  1,500  to  2,000  prisoners. 

C<*dar  C’rrok,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Frederick  co. 

!  Cellar  <'r<?ek.  in  H'y.srrwiin,  in  Washington  co..  flows 
into  the  Milwaukee  River  ul>out  18  miles  N.  of  Milwau- 
!  kee  City. 

— A  i>ost-vi!lage  of  Washington  co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of 
Milwaukee. 

Cedatr  i’roHS  Bon^lH.  iu  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Marshall  co. 
Cedar  FallM,  in  hnea.  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Black  Hawk 
co..  100  III.  W.  of  Dubuque ;  pop.  twp.  1,311 ;  vill.  3,070. 
Cedar  l''all!>>i.  in  ir/.N-C'/ii.'-in.  a  post-office  of  Dunn  co. 
C’edar  Fork,  in  .Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  Menomonee  co. 
C’etlur  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  Ilo^t-ufl]ce  of  Franklin  co. 
C'eilar  Fork,  in  Virginia,  a  jiost-officeof  Caroline  co. 
Cellar  <■  rove,  in  Alabama, a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
Cedar  Orove.  in  Georgia,  a  post-oflice  of  Walker  co. 
4’e<lar  Cirove)  in  Bidiana.n  post-village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  about  7  111.  S  E.  of  Brookville. 

C'e^lar  drove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lucas  co. 
i'e^lar  dr<»ve.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Forsyth  co. 
<'e«lar  drove,  in  M75can.«iii,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  c<».,  about  3  m.  W.  ol  Ijuke  Michigan. 

Cedar  drove  in  IVr^nia,  a  village  of  Rock¬ 

bridge  CO,,  145  ni.  .  ot  Richmond. 

Cedar  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Dooly  co.,  near 
Flint  River,  76  111.  S.  hy  W.  of  Macon. 

— village  of  Laurens  co.,  40  ni.  S.E.  of  Mllledgeville. 
i'edar  Hill,  in  Nexo  J’orA*,  a  post-village  ofAlbanyco.,8 
m.  below'  Albany. 

Cedar  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Anson  co. 
Cedar  Hill.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fairfield  co. 
C'edar  Hill,  in  iS".  Carolina,  a  P. O.of  Spartanshurgeo. 
Cedar  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Robertson  co. 
Cellar  Hill.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 
Cedar  Ij>ilaud,  in  New  York,  at  the  entrance  of  Sag 
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Iliirbor.  E.  I'Uilof  Long  Islan'l.  It  has  a  fixcdlight ;  Lat. 
41©  2'  1;V'  N.,  Lou.  72^  !♦/  6"  W. 

Collar  lioys,  a  group  ot  Hiuall  islands  on  the  W. coast 
of  Florida,  near  the  entraneo  of  Waccasassa  Bay.  in  Levy 
CO.,  from  15  to  20  in.  8.  of  the  mouth  (»f  the  Swanee  Kiv. 

<'oilar  I^ako,  in  Iu(Jian<t,  a  post-olhce  of  Lake  co. 

Collar  liUke,  in  Minnesinta^  a  posl-towiiship  of  Scott 
CO.,  about  80  m.  S.S.W*.  of  St.  Paul;  jp.  750. 

Collar  I.<ako«  in  Xew  York^  u  P.  O.  of  IL  rkinicr  co. 

i'Oilar  lialio,  in  iri.s-cwsm,  a  P.  O.  of  wanshara  co. 

4’oilar  I^ane,  in  Ttmie&see^  a  post-ollice  of  Ereeneco. 

Collar  .Moiintains,  a  ratine  of  Ca[>e  Cohuiy,  par¬ 
allel  witli  the  Atlantic,  anti  nea  ly  half-way  between  it 
and  the  dividing  ridge  of  tlu*  country.  Tliey  form  the 
lieiglit  of  land  between  the  Ohphant  Kiver  on  the  west, 
and  thetTreat  Tliorn,  its  principal  tributary, on  the  east, 
varying  in  altitude  from  l,(3t)U  to  5,0u0  left.  They  lie  in 
about  Lat.  32®  S..  and  Lon.  19®  E. 

Collar  ^louiitaiii,  in  North  r«ro/ma,  a  i>ost-ofrice 

of  Transylvania  oo. 

Collar  Mountain,  near  Cedar  Run.  in  VU'giuin.  Here, 
on  Aug.  9,  18(52,  an  action  was  fought  between  the  Con- 
f(*derates  under  (dens.  Ewell  and  Jackson,  and  a  body 
of  National  troop.s  commamled  by  (ten.  Banks,  in  wliiclj 
the  latter  was  forced  fnun  his  position  about  miles. 
Next  «lay  the  Cunfed<‘rates  fell  back  two  miles,  and  on 
the  11th  retired  across  Hohertson  Kiver.  The  Federal 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  ami  missing  was  about  l.rjOO 
m  -u,  with  several  guns  and  a  largo  (piuntity  of  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  Confedi-rate  casnaltie.s  were  also  severe,  in¬ 
cluding  (Jens  C.  8.  Winder  aial  Trimble  killed. 

Co'iljirii,  a.  ('tMlrine;  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  cedar-tree. 
(Ohielly  used  ill  poetry.) 

Co'ilar  Plains,  in  Ahthamay  a  P.  0.  of  Morgan  co. 

CVflar  Point,  in  Alabanut^  a  P.  O.  of  Mobile  co. 

Collar  Point,  in  Kansan^  a  post-otlieo  of  C’haso  co. 

C’oilar  Point,  in  a  post-oflice  of  Pago  co. 

Collar  KapiilH,  in  \  :-..wn  of  Linn  co.,  on 

lledCe<lar  Biver,  80  m.S.W.  of  Duhmiuetpnp.  5,940. 

<''oilar  Kivor.  iti  hum.  See  Kkd  C*:I)au  UtvKii. 

Collar  Itiiii,  in  Michigan^  a  P.  O.  <»f  (Jrand  Traverse  co. 

Collar  fitiiii,  in  umi/}\'ania^  a  P.  0.  of  JiVcoming  co. 

i'oilar  linn,  in  T7)v//n<V/,  rise.s  in  Famjnier  co.,  in  the 
N.E.  pru  t  of  the  State;  ll.iw.sE.  and  unites  with  Broad 
Run  in  Prince  William  county  near  Breutsville,  forming 
the  Occoipian  Biver. 

<'oilar  ^ilioals,  in  Gmrgia,  a  village  of  Newton  co. 

Collar  Spring,  in  Irrdana.  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

C’oilar  ^4|>ring',  in  I'nvtsglvafiia^  a  post-ollice  of  Cum¬ 
berland  CO. 

<’OJlar  Sprin^'ft,  in  Michigan^  a  P.  0.  of  Kent  eo. 

Coila  1-  Si>ri  li^s,  in  I‘n\nsiilvunin^  a  P.  0  of  Clinton  co. 

Collar  Nprin^s,  in  N.  CaroUna.  a  village  of  .Spartan¬ 
burg  district,  9(5  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia.  It  coutiiins  an 
a<vlum  for  the  deaf  ami  diuuh. 

Collar  ^»pring'H,  in  Texas^  a  village  of  D.'.lias  co.,  near 
Trinity  River. 

Collar  Snainp,  in  Nno  York^ow  Lr>ng  Tslaiul,  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  Queens  eii.,  173  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Collar  Ton'll,  in  G'orgiii.  a  village  of  Paulding  co.,  in 
Cedar  Valley,  Ibl  in.  M'.N.M'.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  S'-minary  for  young  ladies. 

— A  post-vil.,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  aht.  22  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Rome. 

C'oilar  Valley,  in  Jowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Black  Hawk  co. 

C'oilar  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofhee  of  Wayne  co. 

Collar  Valley,  in  rtah,  a  po.>t-villago  of  Utah  co., 
40  m.  W-N.W.  ot  Provo. 

Co'ilarvillo,  in  Jllinmn,  a  P.  0.  of  Stephenson  co. 

•  Coilarvillo,  in  Indiana,  a  village  i>f  Allen  co.,  about  11 
m.  N  FI.  of  Fort  M'ayne,  on  tlu'  St.  Joseph's  Biver. 

i’oilarvillo,  in  Jorna,  a  pnst-otlicc  of  Washington  co. 

Coilarvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Browne  co.,  on  the  E. 
fork  of  the  Little  Miami  River. 

— A  township  and  village  of  (ireene  co.,  47  ni.  W.S.W.  of 
Coluinluis:  pop.  of  ttfwnship  2,801. 

CoilarVillO,  in  Nf>io  Jn'srg,  a  p(*at-vniage  in  Fairfield 
township.  Cumberland  co.,  on  Cedar  Creek,  8  m.  8.E.  of 
l*ri<lget(»n. 

Coilarvillo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
CO.,  79  m,  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

C’eilarvillo.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Coilarvillo.  iti  V'ashinglnn  Turritonj.ii  po^t-^ illage  of 
Ciiehalia  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.E.  <»f  Monte.sano. 

Coilar-ivooil,  (Oil  of.)  {(Mein.)  An  essentia!  oil  j^ro- 
cured  by  distillation  from  cedar-wood  at  the  r.ttt*  of  2S 
ounces  to  the  liundnal^weiglit  of  shavings.  It  contains 
ccdrola.  a  while  crystalline  solid,  and  ce/iraie,  a  li«iuid 
hydrocarbon. 

Cotio,  r.  a.  [Fr.  Ct'der:  Lat.  ceAn.  to  go  from  some¬ 

where.]  To  yieh!  or  give  up;  to  ndimpiish;  to  sur¬ 
render;  to  resign;  as,  to  cnie  a  territory. 

Ccilii'la,  71.  [It,  zfdiglia,  <lim.  of  Or.  zrta,  tlie  letter  x: 
Fr.  cedilte..]  A  mark  placecl  under  the’ letter  c  (us  t-.)  to 
ileiiote  tin  t  its  souml  is  like  s;  as  in  cafi<iue.. 

CV'ilrat,  n.  [From  Lat.  SeeCBDAU.]  (Bo/.)  A 

species  of  citron-tree,  Citrus  /neAica,  giving  by  expres¬ 
sion  and  distillation  of  the  rind  of  its  !ruit.  a  perlnnie 
much  used  in  the  manufaj-ture  of  scents,  from  its  possess¬ 
ing  a  peculiarly  refreshing  lemony  odor.  Flxtract  of 
cedrat  is  made  by  dissolving  2  ounces  of  tlio  oil  of  cit¬ 
ron  in  a  })int  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Coilrolu'co.T,  Cedrkl.\I)s,  7i.pL  (Bot.)  The  Mahogany 
fain.  aMtl  ord.  of  plants,  alliance  Bntales.  —  Con- 

8olidate<l  capsular  fruit,  deeply  monadelphous  or  free  sta¬ 
mens.  and  numerous  winged  seeds.  —  They  are  trees 
with  alternate,  pinnate,  exstipnlate  leaves.  Tlio  flow¬ 
ers  are  hypogynous  and  symmetrical;  culy.xand  corolla 
witli  4  or  6  divisions,  both  imbricate<l  in  a'stivation; 
stamens  donldc  the  nunih«‘r  of  petals,  with  united  or 
distinct  filaments,  and  inserted  on  a  l»ypi)gym)ns  <)i.sc; 
ovary  usually  4-  or  5-celled,  with  4  or  more  ovules,  and 
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a  simple  style.  The  plants  of  tlii.s  order  have  aromatic, 
tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifugal  pn»perties,  and  many 
of  them  arc  valnahie  timber-trees.  The  Mahogany  and 
Satin-wood  belong  to  this  order,  which  includes  25  spe¬ 
cies  in  9  genera. 

<’e'ilriiio,  7/.  Same  ns  Ced.arn,  7.  v. 

C’o'ilrirol.  ?<.  (Chem.)  An  orange-red  crystalline  body 
(•(Uitained  in  creosote. 

CVirrim.  See  Kidrux. 

('iMl  roii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Clermont  co. 
riiiio  Si'i'il.  See  Simara. 

C'c'il'rim,  w.  {Bol.)  A  gen.  of  trees,  ord.  I'inacex.  Tlie 
cedar  of  ladainon  {C.lihoni)  has  been  celebrated  from 
tbo  earliest  ages  for  its  grave  baauly.  its  longevity,  and 
its  magnitude;  also  Tt  the  excellence  and  durability  of 
its  timber.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  as  an 
emblem  of  stability  ami  jirosperity.  The  grove  of  cedars 
on  .Mount  I..ebanon  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
circumference;  but  of  the  400  trees  miw  standing,  there 
are  but  12  of  extraor<linary  age.  Cue  of  lliese  i.s  C8  feet 
in  circumference,  ami  has  po.ssibly  been  in  existence  for 
some  2,000  years.  'Tliis  celebrated  tree  is  not  peculiar  t  • 
Mount  Lebanon;  it  grows  al.so  upon  mounts  Anianus 
ami  Tauru.s  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
Levant,  Imt  does  not  elsewhere  reacli  the  size  and  lieight 
of  those  on  Mount  I.<ebanon.  It  ha.s  al.so  been  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Eiirojie;  two  venerable  individuals  of 
this  species  exist  at  Chiswick  in  England;  and  there  1.*^ 
a  very  beautiful  one  in  the  Jardin  des  Plante.s  at  Pari.s. 
The  beauty  of  tlio  cetlar  consists  in  the  proj>ortion  and 
.symmetry  of  its  wi(U*-spreading  bram  hes  and  cone-like 
top.  The  gum,  which  exudes  both  from  the  trunk  and 
the  cones  or  fruit,  is  soft  like  balsam;  its  fragi'ance  is 
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like  tlint  of  the  balsam  of  Mecca.  Tlie  Deodar,  or  Him¬ 
alayan  Cedar  (C.  deodara),  is  also  a  m.ngnificent  tree,  and 
is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  The  tnr- 
jamtine  obtaimsl  from  lliisspei-ies  is  much  u.sed  in  India 
for  nuslical  iiurpose.s,  and  is  known  by  tlio  namo  of 
K'lon-kedd. 

C'o'llr.v,  a.  Rosse.ssing  the  properties  or  color  of  cedar. 

C’ef'alu,  a  walleil  sea-jiort  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Ba- 
lernio,  on  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Bah-rmo: 
Lat.  38®  N.,  Lon.  14®  13'  57''  E.  I'ort  small,  and  trade 
inconsiderable,  ibp,  12,301. 

C’oliojiii,  (aiiG.  Slef/isa),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia, 
on  tfie  Caravaca,  4o  m.  AV.N  Vi.  of  Murcia,  Man/.  Paper, 
linens,  sandals,  &c.  Fop.  9.581. 

Coil,  (nel,)  r.  «.  [Fr.  del,  the  sky,  a  canopy;  Sp.  ciClo ; 
\i.cidn;  from  Lat.  ca’/i^/a,  the  heavens,  a  vault,  cover¬ 
ing.  tlie  interior  surlace  of  a  vault ;  akin  to  Ov.koiloft. 
hollow.]  To  overlay  or  cover  tlu^  inner  roof  of  a  build¬ 
ing;  to  cover  the  top,  or  roof,  of  a  room. 

Coiling;, 717,) 77.  [FromCEii..]  (vHr/;.')  Thenmler- 
covering  of  a  rotif  below  the  surface  (if  tlie  vaulting  iii 
vaulted  rooms  ami  buildings ;  the  up])er  side  of  an  apart¬ 
ment,  opposite  to  the  fiuor,  g'-nerally  fini&lu-d  with 
phustered  work.  In  executing  (\.  the  licst  mode  is  to 
nail  the  laths  to  cciling-joists  or  to  brackets,  and  to  add 
the  work  in  a  series  of  coats  coiiqmsed  of  lime  and  hair, 
putty  or  plaster,  technically  called  gauged  stuff:  com¬ 
mon  C.  are  executed  with  plaster  without  hair,  the 
same  as  the  finishing  coat  in  walls  left  for  paper. 

(Shif)-buddirig.)  The  inner  planks  of  a  ship. 

Celiikov'^ky,  Frintisf.k  Lapi.slaw,  a  Bohemian  poet 
and  phihdogist;  o.  1799;  D.  at  Prague,  1852. 

Ceraiiiliiio,  n.  (Hot.)  See  ('hklidomum. 

Cola'no,  a  town  <>f  .S.  Italy,  prov.  A(juilu.  cap.  canton, 
near  the  Lake  Fucino,  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Aquila.  Manuf. 
Paper.  F<p.  7,177. 

i'cl'iireiil,  n.  (Logic.)  A  mode  of  syllogism  in  which 
the  major  iiropositiou  and  cmiclusion  are  univursal 
negatives,  and  the  minor  a  universal  affirmative. 

relastra'eoa',  (Siundle-trkes.)  n.pl.  [Gr. 
an  evergreen  tree.]  (Bot.)  An  ordiT  of  plants,  alliance 
Bhamnales.  —  Bing.  Polypctahms  flowers,  and  imbri¬ 
cated  calyx.  —  They  are  shrubby  plants,  with  simple 
leaves  and  small  deciduous  stijuih's.  Flowers  small, 
regular,  and  perfect,  or  rarely  unisexual  by  abortion; 
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sepals  and  petals  4-5,  imbricated  in  jestivation :  stahiens 
e«iiiul  in  number  to,  and  alternate  with  the  petals,  and 
inserted  with  them  on  a  large,  flat,  expanded  disc; 
ovary  superior,  jilacentas  axilo;  fruit  superior,  2-5- 
celled.  TJio  i)!ants  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  acrid  principle.  Tlie  seeds  of  some  contain 
oil ;  tliose  of  Celastrus  paniadatus  yield  an  oil  used  a.s  a 
medicine  in  India.  Two  otlier  species  of  tlio  typical 
genus,  (’.  .«ca7tt/c7?.t  and  senrgalmsis,  have  purgative  and 
emetic  barks.  'The  order  consists  of  260  sp<‘cies,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  North  America,  and 
Europe. 

Coias'trus,  ti.  (Bot.)  See  Crlastracf.i?. 

Ol'atiiro,  77.  [Lat.  cfpZ<i/w7a.]  Tlio  art  of  engraving 
or  cutting  figures  in  relief. 

4’ol'liriiljyo.  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kildare,  15  m.  Vs. 
of  Dublin,  on  the  Liffey  :  poj).  1,720. 

<’erebi»S4,  a  large  islaml  of  tho  Eastern  Archipelago, 
forming  the  ceiitn*  of  the  2d  division:  stretcliiiig  from 
Lat.  2®  N.  to  nearly  C®  S.,  and  trom  L<in.  119®  to  125® 
E. :  having  N.  the  Seaof  Celebes,  W.  tlio  Straits  of  .M:> 
cassar,  K.  tlu^  Molucca  and  Pitt'.s  Pa-'-sages,  and  S.  th» 
Flores  Sea.  Estimated  area,  75,000  sq.  m.  Its  shape  is 
extreimdy  irregular;  being  indented  by  three  great 
bays,  separated  by  4  jieninsnlus  diverging  N.E.  and  S. 
The  surface  of  this  island  consi.sts  of  extensive  grassy 
plains,  tree  from  forests,  and  is  watere<l  by  only  three 
rivers  of  any  consequence,  the  cdiief  of  which,  the  Cliiu- 
rana,  is  navigable  tbr  ships  lor  some  distance.  Volcanoes 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  N.  division  of  tlie  island.  The 
great  plains  afford  good  pasture  and  cover  for  deer, 
wild  hogs,  liorses,  and  game.  Chief  Prod.  Rice,  maize, 
cassava,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  8.  peninsula  being 
the  most  healthy,  i.s  by  far  tlio  nio.st  populous,  and  con¬ 
tains  llie  two  princiiml  elates  of  the  i.sland,  those  of 
Bold  and  Macassar.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Ilora* 
foras  (siiiqiosi'd  to  be  aborigines),  Bagis.  and  Tuwadjn, 
the  latter  being  esteemed  as  a  commercial  and  enterj  ri.s- 
ing  people.  Manuf.  Cloth,  brass,  betel-nut,  o|)iuni,  and 
salt.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  willi  China.  C 
was  first  vi-iited  by  tlie  Portuguese  in  1512.  who  were  cx- 
pidled  by  the  Dutch  in  1600.  In  1811,  tlie  possessions 
of  tho  latter  fell  to  the  Britisli,  by  whom  they  were  rt'- 
Btored  in  1816.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Ma¬ 
cassar.  which  contains  Fort  Botterdam,  tlie  residence  of 
the  governor.  Tho  Dntcli  have  other  setth  nient-*  on  tho 
bays  of  Tolo  and  Tomirue:  ami  most  of  tlie  native  states 
are  subordinate  to  them.  l\}p.  Estimated  at  from  1,500,000 

to  2,0(10,000. 

<'i‘T€‘l>raiif ,  77.  [See  Celebrate.]  One  who  ])erforms 
a  juiblic  religious  ceremony  ;  a  priest  who  officiates  at 
a  rite  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrcli. 

iVI'olirate*  r.  a.  [F’r.  cClfhrer  ;  Lat.  celrhrn.  cdehratu.s. 
from  celebor — creber,  thick,  close,  frequent.]  To  praise;  t« 
extol;  to  commend;  us,  to  celebrate  Xhc  Snjireme  Being. 

“  That  season  comes. 

■Wherein  onr  Saviour's  birth  is  eelehra(ed."  —  Shaks. 

— To  honor  with  ]>nblic  ceremony  and  solemn  rites  ;  as,  \o 
celebrate  a  victory. 

Corebratoil,  a.  Famous;  renoAvned;  illustrious;  as, 
a  celebraleti  i)oet. 

I’elolira'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  celehratio;  Fr.  CiUhrat.on.] 
Act  of  celebrating;  Bolemn  jierlorinance ;  as,  the  ceUbra- 
(ion  of  a  birtb-duy. 

*•  He  laboured  .  .  .  to  hasten  the  ceteiratiori  of  their  niarriafre." 

Sidney. 

— C<immenioration.  or  observance  with  appro])riati#  cer*- 
monies;  as,  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

— Honor,  fame,  or  distinction  bestowed;  commendation; 
praise;  as,  the  celebration  of  American  Independence. 

C.  of  marriage.  A  solemn  act  I'y  which  a  man  and 
woman  take  eacli  other  for  hn.sband  and  wife,  conform¬ 
ally  to  tlie  rules  prescribed  by  law. 

<’orobralor,  n.  One  who  celebrates. 

tVIob'rity,  77.  [Vv.  ctlebriU ;  Lat.  C(7^-5r//7is.]  Fame; 
renown  ;  (listinction ;  eminence.  —  One  wlio  j)<'s.so&.**es 
notability,  fame,  or  distinction  ;  as,  a  literary  cehbrity. 
(Generally  u.sed  in  the  plural.) 

Col'Oi’OS,  77. ;»/.  (Bom.  Hist.)  A  body  of  cjivalry  tradi¬ 
tionally  stated  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romnlns. 
They  con.sistcd  of  those  anujiig  the  citizens  who  were 
rich  enough  to  furnish  a  liorso.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  300  in  number,  and  to  have  been  subdivided  into 
tliree  centuries,  under  the  name  of  Ramves.  Titienses. 
and  Lucere.s.  It  is  said  tliut  tlio  numherof  thecenturies 
of  tlie  C.  Wiis  raised  to  si.x  by  Tarqiiinius  Priscus,  and 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Hpides  or  knights,  who 
in  aftcr-tiines  forme<l  a  s<*parate  class  of  citizens. 

<’ele'riac,  77.  (Bot.)  See  Celfry. 

CVIority,  (sedir'ede,)  n.  [Lat.  cehritas,  from  celer, 
quick,  .‘Speedy,  swift.]  Speed;  swiftness;  quickness  or 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Col'^Sitine,  7i.  (.l/«7>,)  A.  sulphate  of  strrmlia,  io\mi\  in 
beautiful  rhomboidal  pri-smatic  crystals,  assijciated  with 
the  sulphur  in  Sicily.  It  is  so  called  from  tlie  blue  tint 
of  many  specimens,  and  is  the  source  from  wliicli  tlis 
nilrate  of  strontia  emjiloyedin  fire-work  compositimis  is 
derived.  It  is  the  commonest  mineral  of  slrontia. 
F>rm.  SrO.SOs. 

Celery,  (siVe-re,)  n.  [Fr.  ct7m‘,  from  Ital.crZ^T^';  Gr. 
sclinon.u  kind  of  parsley,  so  called  perhaps  fiom  its 
crispeil  leaves,  from  helisso.  to  turn  round  or  about.] 
(Ilort.)  The  ^7)77/771  i/racf’oZ^77.'?,  a  species  of  the  genus 
Apium,  7.  r.  Tlie  C.  is  indigenous  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  In  its  native  station  it  has  the  character  of 
being  a  poisonous  plant,  Imt  traiisplante'l  to  a  garden, 
it  becomes  an  agreeable  and  w’holesonie  vi'getable.  This 
is  in  conformity  w’itli  the  general  properties  of  umbel 
liferons  plants,  in  which  two  principles,  the  aromatic  and 
the  narcotic,  exist,  and  which  are  food  or  ]iojson.  as  the 
one  or  the  other  predominates.  'The  narcertic  is  generated 
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abundantly  in  moist  pljicpK,  ami  the  nroniatic  principally 
ill  dry  Kittiations:  and  hence  plants  that  are  dangerous 
while  growing  in  marshes 
become  wliolesome  when 
transferred  to  dry  places. 

This  appears  to  he  one  cans© 
of  the  difference  hetwecii  tlie 
wild  ami  the  cnltivaled  r.; 
another  is,  that  tin-  latter  is 
blanched  before  it  is  hrmight 
to  table,  and  llins  tin*  s(“cre- 
tion  of  its  deleterious  princi¬ 
ples  is  proven  teii.  Of  garden 
C.  there  are  many  varie¬ 
ties,  the  best  (»f  whicli  for 
salad  is  the  Turkish,  and  for  stew*- 
ing.  the  0  !>  r/ac»>i'  the  turnip-nn»ti*d 
sort.  Forsonps,  the ‘’seeds'*  ni.t\  l>e 
employed  with  as  much  advantage 
as  tile  stems  or  leaves.  ('  is  rai.'^ed 
in  he<ls.  from  .se«*d  sown  from  tliceuti 
of  March  t  •  tlie  heginning  of  M.iy, 
and  requires  a  light,  rich,  wd  i-draiii- 
e<l  soil.  When  the  plants  in  tlie  seed¬ 
bed  are  about  two  {ir  three  inches 
high,  they  are  ])rj<  ked  out  into  an¬ 
other  beil,  where  liiey  remain  till 
they  are  si.x  or  seven  inches  high; 
they  are  then  transferred  to  trendi¬ 
es.  iu  which  they  are  placed  in  a 
row,  and  finally  left,  .^s  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  tliey  are  gradually  and 
carefully  eartlied  np.  till  at  last  the  546.  —  celery. 
whole  length  ot  the  stem  niuler-  graveolens.) 

ground  is  aometimes  as  much  as 
four  feet.  The  goodness  of  C.  «lopends  essentially  upon 
its  gr«)winif  rajiidly,  being  kept  well  drained  li'om  moist¬ 
ure,  and  liaving  a  s«ilid  stalk  to  its  leaves,  (\leriac  is 
not  enrtlicd  uju  but  is  grown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  ami  kept  free  from  weeds  and  preserve?!  from 
the  emission  of  strong  lateral  root.s  hy  freipient  hoeing. 

n.  [Kr.  ;  Lat.  from 

ca?/Mai,  heaven.]  Ilejivenly;  beliinging,  or  relating,  to 
heaven:  dwelling  in  Ih'Hven;  as,  a  spirit. 

— Belonging  to  the  visible  heavens. 

There  stay,  until  the  twelve  ctiestial  slijns 

Have  brouRbt  about  their  nuuual  reckouing."— 57iuJt«. 


— Supor-e.xceilent ;  divinely  pure;  exquisitely  delightful. 

*•  Ccleitial  rosy  red,  love’s  proper  hue.”  ^Milton. 

— n.  A  dweller  in  heaven. 

Celentializo,  {se-l's<t' yaUiz^)  a.  To  make  celestial. 

Coles'tiall.v,  wlv.  In  a  celestial  or  heavenly  manner. 

Colos'lial  .Hotinf aiiis.  See  Thi.an-Shax. 

A’^rosliiie  l.,or  C(ELESTiNL'S,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded 
Boniface  I.  in  42*2.  lie  wa.s  engaged  in  disputes  with 
tlie  Nestorians  at  tlie  instigation  of  Cyril,  hishop  of 
Alexamlria,  and  condemned  them  in  a  council  liehl  at 
Koine,  430.  D.  4^i2,  and  wa.s  succeeded  by  Sixtus  III. 

Cei.estine  II.,  a  Tuscan,  succeeded  Innocent  II.,  and  D. 
five  months  after,  1144. 

CelesTine  III.,  succeeded  Clement  III.  in  1191,  crowned 
tliG  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  excommunicated  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Au.str^i,  an<l  n.  llyS. 

Celestixe  IV.,  a  Mil.inese,  succeeded  Gregory  IX.  in  1*241, 
and  D.  about  three  weeks  after  his  election. 

Celestixe  V.,  (Pietro  di  Morone,)  a  Benedictine  monk, 
who  founded  the  order  of  the  Cllestixes,  q.  r.  lie  was 
elected  pope  in  1294,  after  an  interregnum  of  C  years. 
A  few  Tiionths  after,  he  resigned  his  office  and  was  siic- 
ceed<*d  hy  noniface  VIII.,  who  confined  him  in  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Fumone,  where  hC*  died,  it  is  said,  of  starvation, 
lie  was  canonized  in  1313  hy  Clement  V. 

Ccl'Oitiiios,  {ICccl.  IlUt.)  A  religious  onler 

founded  in  Italy,  liy  Pietro  »li  Morone,  afterwards  Celes- 
tine  V.  in  1*254.  It  was  approve?!  hy  Urban  I  V.  in  12r4, 
and  called  the  order  of  the  Hermit.s  of  Sf.  Damian,  or 
Mnroniles.  Baisc?!  to  tlie  j>ontifieat?*  in  1294,  riefro  <li 
Morone  favored  the  m*w  (irder,  w’ho  thereupon  look  tlie 
name  of  They  fipr?*ad  thmugli  Italy  ami 

France,  and  were  suppressed  in  the  latt<‘r  country  in  177S. 

Ce'liac*,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  belly;  as,  the 
cc/ioc  arteries.  See  Cceli.ac. 

Celibacy,  (^c7V-/^u.s-c,)  n.  [Lat.  co’lihatn^,  from  cGehhfi. 
unmarried.]  State  or  comlilion  of  being  of  .‘■ingle  or 
unmarried  life;  bachelorship;  as,  tlie  celibacy  of  the 
Koinan  Catholic  clergy. 

‘•They  look  upon  ce.lihaf'y  m  nn  acenrse?!  state,  and  generally 
are  married  before  twenty.” — Spectaior. 

This  condition  was  subjected  hy  the  laws  of  tlie  U?Jinan 
emperors  to  a  variety  of  penal  consequences.  Th?.*  most 
remarkable  of  their  enactments,  and  that  on  whi?-ii  the 
subsequent  jurisprudence  on  this  subject  was  in  a  great 
measure  founded,  was  the  Lt‘z  Julia  or  J\tpia~PopiKra, 
emicted  umler  tlie  authorization  of  Augustus.  By  these 
laws  unmarried  persons  could  receive  nothi.ig  by  will 
fr?.»m  strangers,  ami  w?*re  suhjecte?!  t?>  many  i»ther  legal 
disabilities;  from  wbicli,  how?*v<'r,  they  wore  successively 
relieved  hy  later  law.s  passed  in  the  ilecline  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  ami  especially  after  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ?livlno8  of  that  aiiO  ha?!  invest?*?!  with  attributes 
of  sanctity.  It  was  at  an  early  perio?!  in  the  hist?»rv  ?»f 
the  Christian  church  that  ministers  were  exh?>rted  to  C. 
by  those  who  lai?l  claims  to  a  liigher  fl?*gree  of  sanctity. 
At  the  council  of  Nice,  in  .a.  l>.  325,  the  proposition  to 
enforce  it  as  a  gener.d  law  was  rejected.  But  at  that  of 
Arles,  in  340,  it  wa.s  ailopted;  married  persons  being  in- 
dee?!  hehl  admissible  into  the  cimrcli.  but  only  on  tlie 
terms  of  B?*parating  from  th**ir  wives  on  or?linati?»n.  It 
had  become  tlio  common  pnu  tiee  of  the  l,atin  cliiin  hj 
lu  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  (end  of  the  sixth  cen-| 


tiiryb  nnd  was  more  fully  onfor?  cd.  after  a  peri?»d  of  re- 
laxali?in,  in  the  eleventh.  In  the  Gre?  k  chun-li,  (\  was 
ordaim*?!  for  bishops  at  tlie  council  of  Trullo,  .\.  n.  695; 
hut  clergymen  bei?)W  the  di-gree  of  episcopacy  are  al- 
loN\c?l  I?)  marry.  C.  is  c?insid?*r?*?l  hy  many  as  the  w?*aU 
])oint  of  the  Roman  ('ath?*lic  Cimrcli,  ami  it  mainly  con- 
trihuCed  to  The  success  of  tlie  Kt*foi  mation ;  the  imni?)- 
rality  tliat  then  prevaile?!  in  tlie  Church  causing  the 
priesthoo?!  t?>  he  despised  hy  the  people.  At  the  time 
<»f  the  Keforniation  tlie  attention  of  tlie  (Tmrch  was  di¬ 
rected  to  tills  subject,  and  it  was  <ii.scussed  at  tlie  coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  (1563),  whether  C.  ought  still  to  be  main¬ 
tained;  but  the  majority  were  in  its  favor.  Strong  rea- 
^?»!is  are  urged  h?)tli  for  ami  against  the  C  of  clergymen, 
which  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  h?>ok  t?)  discuss. 

C'dibato,  n.  C(‘iiha?‘y:  condition  of  au  unmarried  man. 

— A  haclielor;  a  single  man. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  tlie  unmarried  state  of  life;  as,  a  ce/i- 
ffdt*'  existence. 

C'olib'utiHt,  71.  A  celibate;  a  bachelor;  otio  who  re¬ 
mains  unmarried. 

n.  [Fr.  ceJiJngrupfne,  from  Gr.  lcli<, 
a  spot,  ami  yrap/ienty  to  write.]  A  description  of  appar¬ 
ent  spots  ?)n  the  disc  of  (he  sun,  or  on  plan?*t.s.  Ojiivie. 

in  Oregon.  i\  village  of  Wasco  co.,  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River.  14  in.  E.N.E.  of  Dalles;  pop.  44. 

C'eli'iia,  in  Ohio,  a  village,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  near  the 
Source  of  Wabash  Kiver,  in  Franklin  towuship,  115  m. 
W.N.M’.  of  Columhu.s  ;  pop.  859. 

Celi'iia,  in  Tenne.^X' e,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.;  pop.  583. 

i’olino',  a.  [Gr.  A-oi7/d,  the  belly. J  Belonging  to  the 
hclly.  —  Craig. 

evil,  {selj  V.  [Lat.  cf/bi,  a  cell.]  A  term  ajiplied  to  a 
sleeping  apartment  in  a  monaster}';  also,  a  small  con¬ 
fined  room  in  a  priaon. 

“  Then  dui  relicloii  in  a  lazy  cell, 

Iu  euipiy,  airy  conteniplat'ious  dwell.’'—  Denham. 

— A  small  cavity  or  holl?)w  place;  a  retreat;  a  cave;  a 
hut ;  as,  au  aiicliuret's  cdl. 

“  The  brain  contains  ten  thousand  celU."  Pope. 

(Arch.)  An  enclosed  space  within  tlio  walls  of  an  an- 
emnt  temple.  ScoCellv. 

{}*hysioL)  A  cl(jsed  vesicle,  or  minute  hag,  formed  by 
a  nifiiibranG  in  which  no  deiinito  structure  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  and  having  a  cavity  which  may  contain  matters 
of  variable  consistence.  These  remaining  a.s  separate 
corpuscles  in  the  fluids,  and  grouped  together  in  the 
solids,  i»ersisting,  in  some  cases,  with  but  little  change, 
in  otliers  nmlergoing  a  jiartial  or  thorough  transforma¬ 
tion,  produce  the  varieties  of  form  ami  structure  met 
with  ill  tlie  animal  ami  vegetable  textures.  Tlie  embryo 
animal,  as  well  as  the  embryo  plant,  is,  in  its  early 
stages,  entirely  formed  of  C.  of  a  siiiijdo  aii<l  uniform 
character;  ami  it  is  by  a  gra?hial  translbrniation  in  the 
progress  of  devebjpment,  tliat  some  of  Ihe.so  C.  become 
converted  into  the  diversified  elements  of  a  complex 
fabric.  We  And  in  the  operations  of  the  simple  C.  an 
epit?»me,  as  it  were,  of  those  of  the  highest  and  most 
complex  plant,  wliich  again  hear  a  close  resemblance 
with  those  that  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  nutri¬ 
tion  ami  reproduction  of  (he  animal  body.  Every  C. 
owes  its  origin,  in  some  way,  to  a  pre-existing  C.  In 
plant.s,  the  most  cunimon  mode  of  inultiplicatiun  is  tlie 
subdivision  of  the  original  C.  into  two  halves.  Some¬ 
times  the  new  C.  originate  iu  little  hud-like  prominences 
on  the  surface  of  the  parent  C,  liich,  after  a  time,  be¬ 
come  detached  and  form  cells.  C  have  properly  a  splie- 
roi?lal  or  ronnde?!  shap?*,  but  they  a.ssuine  vari?iii3  forms 
from  coming  in  contact  witli  other  cells.  Certain  of  tlie 
animal  tissues,  in  their  earlier  conditions,  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  congeries  of  <\,  almost  entirely  resemhling  the 
vegetable  C.,  and  in  their  subsequent  transformation 
jiass  tlirough  a  series  of  changes  resembling  those  that 
occur  in  vegetable  development.  In  animals,  as  in 
jilants,  th«*re  are  two  principal  ways  in  wliich  C  may 
be  developed  ;  namely,  within  (he  Cavity  of  a  jireviously 
existing  r.,  in  which  case  tlie  process  is  sai?!  to  be  rnOo- 
g  houa;  or  in  tlie  midst  (»f  a  jda.stic  flui?!,  or  blastema. 
jirobiihly  containing  cell-germs,  wliicli  lias  been  pre¬ 
pared  or  elaborated  by  C.  of  a  lU'evions  generation,  luit 
which  has  been  set  free  by  their  rupture.  Tho  nucleus 
seems  to  perform  a  much  more  important  part  in  animal 
than  in  plant  C,  in  which,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  it  is  absent : 
ainl  even  in  animal  C.  it  is  often  wanting.  It  is  a  small 
roun?l  or  oval  body  in  tlio  interior  of  the  C.,  sometimes 
lying  free,  hut  at  other  times  attached  to  tlie  cel!  wall, 
and  averaging  in  diameter,  in  the  animal  C,  from  l-6000th 
to  l-40U0th  of  ail  ineh.  In  Iho  conversion  of  C.  into 
the  several  tissues,  there  is,  iu  <lifl\*rent  instances,  a 
great  difference,  not  only  in  tlio  nature  an?l  extent  of 
tlie  change  which  tho  C.  umiergo,  hut  also  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  these  bialies  have  attained  when  the  process 
of  change  commences,  lu  some  ca.ses  they  h.avo  alrea?iy 
a<*quireil  a  distinct  cell  wall  and  cavity  ;  in  ?>thcrs,  tliey 
never  attain  tlio  coiidilnm  of  cells  strictly  so  called,  and 
the  process  of  transformation  begins  wliile  they  may  he 
sai?l  to  be  but  in  a  nascent  state.  The  following  are  the 
principal  modes  in  wliich  C.  or  their  elements  arc  meta- 
niorj)hose?l ;  —  1.  Increase  in  size  an?l  ehange  of  figure. 
2.  Alt?*ra(ion  of  substance  ninl  of  contents.  3.  Division 
into  fibrils.  4.  Changes  in  the  relation  of  cells  to  each 
other.  5.  F?>rmati?)n  of  membranes  ainl  fibres  from  the 
hlasteina,  without  the  int?*rvcntion  of  actual  cells.  6. 
Changes  in  tlio  nuclei  of  cells.  7.  Ulterior  changes  in 
the  blastema,  Two  or  more  of  the  jirooesses  here  meii- 
ti?>ned  may  occur  in  tho  8:ime  C. 

<’olK  V.  a.  To  pla?'e  or  confine  in  a  cell. 

CoriH,7?.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  In  the  architecture  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  term  applied  to  the  ho?ly  or  principal  part 
of  tho  interior  of  a  temple;  or  jij  Greek,  the  ttaos.  The 


part  of  the  temple  in  front  of  tin*  C.  was  called  the;)ro- 
naos;  tlie  part  in  the  rear  of  it,  the  jut.dicum. 

I'oriatiiarA^  Axtomo  Giucice.  Biuxce  of,  a  S]*anish 
diiilomatist.  ».  in  Naples,  1657.  He  was  s?  nt  to  1- ranee, 
as  amhassa?l?'r.  in  1715.  Ilere  ho  j<dne?l  (he  coii.s|>iraci«*8 
plaiine?!  against  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  with  a  view  <it  vest¬ 
ing  the  ivgemy  of  France  in  Philip  of  i-^pain.  but  tlie 
]>lot  iM'ing  <li>c(jvere?i,  and  the  s?*iznre  of  C.’s  dcspatcli?-« 
laying  ban*  the  wliole  details,  he  was  foi  tliwith  expel!?  d 
fr?uu  France.  D.  Eo3. 

C’ol'lar.  n.  [Lat.  from  cc//a.  a  cell :  G?-r.  7,v/- 

/ci'.J  A  cell;  an  apartment  or  place  under-t-riuin'l. 
where  provisions,  liquors,  coals,  <fec.  are  deposited;  as, 
a  wine-cc//«7'. 

i'ollara^'cs  (seVleraJj,)  n.  Space  for  cellars;  cellars 
taken  c<'llectively. 

“  Come  ou.  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage."  —  Shake. 

— Chargo  for  cellar-room  ;  as,  cellarage,  on  Btores. 

i'ol'larer,  C’d'lurist,  n.  [From  Lat.  cdlarius,  stew- 
anl.J  (Ecc.l.)  An  rdficer  who  acts  as  butler  in  a  monas¬ 
tery  or  religious  house.  —  A  functionary  who  lias  charge  . 

<*f  the  temporal  matters  in  cliapter-himses. 

Collarol',  n.  A  case  of  cabiuet-work  for  holding  bottles 
of  liqimfs. 

Cellariiio,  (srl-la-rCno.)  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  (»f  tlio 
capita)  in  the  Roman.  Doric,  and  Tuscan  oiders  which 
is  below  the  annulets  nu?k*r  the  ovolo. 

C'elln'riiiH*  n.  {Dancing.)  A  kind  of  valse,  or  waltz. 

Ci'llariiiM,  Chrlstoph,  {fiPlAair'e-us.)  a  learneil  German, 

B.  at  Smalkalde,  1638.  He  was  prof?'8bor  of  history  and 
rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Halle,  Saxony;  and  in 
this  tr;in<]uil  capacity  he  passe?!  the  gi'eater  j>art  of 
his  life,  proilncing  works  of  great  merit.  Among  these 
may  he  notice?!  his  Atlas  CctlcstiSy  and  his  Ai-titia  Orbis 
A7itiqua*.  D.  1707. 

CVIJaroii^,  a.  Belonging  to  a  cellar,  (r.) 

I'ollo,  or  Zell.  [Ger.  /.elle.l  A  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  [  I 
Hanover,  on  tlie  Aller,‘23  m.  N.E.  of  Hanover.  Slnnf. 

Linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  soap,  chicory,  tobacco,  wafers, 
an?l  brandy.  Pop.  13,248. 

^VIliroroiiH*  a.  [Lat.  ceila,  and  ferrcy  to  bear.]  Bear¬ 
ing  cells. 

Cellini,  (chel-U'ney)  Benvenuto,  one  of  the  groat?‘st 
artists  of  his  time,  was  ij.  in  Horence,  in  15i0.  In  1515, 
he  entered  upon  the  B(u?ly  of  tlie  jewellei-’s  and  gold- 
smith's  art,  ai>?l  in  1524  had  so  advanced  his  r?'putatioii 
as  to  he  employeil  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  b(?me  of 
the  R"man  nobility.  At  the  storming  ot  Ib'ine  in  l.'»27, 

C. \  is  stated  t?»  have  been  tlie  hand  tliat  .‘‘hot  the  Cen- 
stahle  de  Ponrhon.  Owing  to  his  quarrelsome  temper  and 
excesses,  C.  appears  to  have  le?l  a  wild  anil  tnrhuleiit 
life,  ami  to  have  been  more  than  once  imiirisniu*?!.  In 
1537,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  presented  to  Fran¬ 
cis  L,  into  whose  service  lie  entered,  in  1;  41,  and  with 
whom  he  bi*caino  a  great  favorite.  In  1554,  fVs  name 
was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Floreiiiiiie  nobles.  1>.  at 
Florence,  ill  1570.  fVs  labors  were  cliidly  divided  be¬ 
tween  R<*me,  Fontainebleau,  and  Florence.  His  pii?d«c- 
tions  —  in  particular  liis  cups,  vases,  tuzzas.  salt-cel¬ 
lars  (or  rather  what  we  should  imw  teiin  i'pn'gnfs)^ 
his  nrahesqned  or  damascened  swords  and  p?»niar(i8, 
liis  8?*als,  medals,  and  ex?iuibite  car\iiigs  in  iv(»ry  —  are 
still  in  the  gr(*at?*st  repute,  and.  w  hen  in  the  market,  ai  e 
readily  imnhas?*?!  at  high  jirices.  Of  his  larger  works, 
the  hronzii  statue  of  i’?  7*.<reii5,  at  Pi'logna.  is  one  ol  the 

most  celehruteil ;  and  the  description  of  its  casting,  t 

whh'h  lie  gives  in  Ids  Memoirs  or  Autohi?»graj>h\,  is 
uliui'st  as  great  a  work  of  art  in  a  literary  way.  These 
iiienmirs,  interesting  as  a  record  of  tlie  liistory  and 
manners  of  his  time,  liave  been  translated  into  English 
by  Koscoe,  (London,  1812.) 

Col'liporo,  OrU'pore,  n.  (Zob'l.)  Ag?*nns  ofcoral- 
like  Driozoa,  consi.^tlllg  of  masses  of  small  caleare?>us 
cells  cro\vd?*d  on?*  upon  another,  and  each  perfurati’d  by 
a  litlh*  hole. —  Milne  jCttivanh. 

C<*lllilar«  (sel'u-ler,)  a.  [Lat.  cellula.  a  small  stoie- 
ruoni;  dim.  of  cella.w.  cell.]  Consisting  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  little  cells  or  cavities. 

CA^riiilar  ll<‘ain«  n.  (Mach.)  An  application  of 
wrought  iron  for  tiie  purpose  of  ginlers  ami  beams,  in 
whi?*h  wrought-ir?)n  plates  are  riveted  with  angle-irons, 
in  the  form  of  longitudinal  ceils  with  occasional  cross 
struts. 

Ci'ltntnres,  (seVtM-res,)  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  Ons'of  the  two 
great  Bnt'-kingd?)ms  in  De  Candolle's  MStem  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  including  plants  composed  of  cellular  tissueoiily. 

CVriiilar  Moiiibraiio.  n.  (Anal.)  A  membrane 
foriiit'd  of  cellular  or  ar?*olar  tLsue;  —  olteii  used  for 
the  tissue  itself. —  DunyliMm. 

Cellular  71.  (-47i<iL)  The  wliole  of  (he  cel¬ 

lular  or  are?>lar  tissue  of  the  human  body.  —  Dunglis  >n. 

Cel'lalar  TisSiie,  Akeolar  Tissue,  Keticilui  Tis¬ 
sue,  Co.N'NECTiVB  'i’ls.-^UK,  n.  [Fr.Ds.»fM  cellulaire.]  (Anut.) 

The  most  common  of  all  (In*  organic  tissues.  It  Is  com- 
p?)bed  of  a  largo  mimher  of  small  tran.^parent  fibiilg. 
each  abont^^-Jjy^thofan  inchin  diameter, cro.'ssiiig  each 
oth?*r  in  all  dire?  tion8.  an?!  leaving  small  open  spaces, 
or  areoUr.  It  unites  every  part  of  the  body.  detcrmiin'S 
its  shape,  nnd  hy  its  elasticity  and  contrai  tility,  and  hy 
tlie  flui?l  which  it  contains  in  its  arec/tp,  lacilitates  tlie 
m?«tion  of  each  part  on  each  other.  It  is  very  sparingly  . 
suppli?*d  with  hlo?)d-vess?*ls,  and  no  nerves  have  been 
f?>nii?l  distributed  through  it. 

( Vegetal).  Physiol.)  See  Tissue,  (Cellular  and  \  as* 

CULAR.) 

Col'liilated.  a.  Having  cells;  formed  Avitli  cells. 

i>lliilo,(sc7'i/«/i)  [Lat. cp/bda.]  (Bot.)  A  minute  cell. 

C’ollnlilVroiis,  a.  [Lni.  cellula,  and /cn*P,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  small  cells. 

Ceriiilose,  a.  Conkuning  cells. 
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Ol'Inloso,  Ceuat.i\k,  n.  (Vrfjftah.  PJtysnol.)  Tli<»  sub- 
btanoe  wliich  forms  ilio  ma>H  of  tlu*  coD-membranes  of 
all  planlH.  It  is  <it)0  of  a  cla.ss  of  ouinponmls  intiinately 
coiiuectoil  in  their  cliemicul  oonslittition.  but  presenting 
remarkable  physical  clitTcrences.  W  ithout  enloring  into 
chemical  details,  >ve  may  nn-ntion  tlie  following  points 
of  dilTorence  between  it  ami  the  chemically  alli«‘(i  suli- 
statices  —  sugar,  dextrine,  ami  starch.  Sugar  and  *lex- 
trino  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  ami  occur  in  the  cell-saf) 
in  solution  ;  starch  is  inM)luble  in  cold  water,  but  softens 
iiito  n  mucilage  in  iMuling  water,  and  is  lb\iiid  in  gran¬ 
ules  in  the  cell-contents  ;  while  is  insoluble  in  cold  or 
boiling  water,  and,  as  far  as  is  at  pn  sent  known,  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  the  sfnnig  mincial  acids,  its  only 
perfect  solvent  being  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in 
ammonia.  The  occurrence  of  <\  in  an  orgaidsm  was 
formerly  reganled  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter 
belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has.  however, 
been  shown  b*  be  a  constituent  of  the  lower  animals. 
Althouiib  forms  a  large  projiortion  of  the  food  of 
lieibivorons  animals,  it  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
intestinal  canal  unchanged,  and  not  to  contribute  «U- 
rectly  to  nutrition,  /-b/'m.  lo* 

Celo'siu,  n.  (Uot.)  A  genu.s  of  i)lauts.  order  Amarari’ 
thiicfice.  Several  species  have  hriglit-colored  persistent 
flowers,  and  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  best 
known  is  the  Cock's-comh.  C.  cristat-(. 

Corsius„OL.iUS, anemimmt  me«lical  botanist  and  theo¬ 
logian,  B.  in  Sweden.  1670.  He  became  iirofessor  of 
tlie<dogy,  am!  (»f  the  Oriental  languages,  at  Upsal.  His 
most  culebr.vteil  work  is  entitleil  //urohotanicon,  or  an 
account  of  the  plants  immtioned  in  the  Bible,  lie  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  nattiral  science  in  Sweclen,  and 
also  the  first  instructor  of  Liumeus,  who  named  the 
genus  Celsis  after  him.  Besides  his  many  botanical  dis- 
8ert;iti<ms.  C.  was  the  author  of  many  remarkable  theo¬ 
logical  works.  I).  1756. 

Col'«ii«.  an  Kpiciirean  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  2d 
century,  \.  D.  He  was  a  fi  i*-nd  <d‘  Lucian,  and  8uj)posed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  work  against  Christiaiiily.  en-j 
titled  A'>yoj  uXtjOn':,  which  the  reply  of  Origen  rendered 
famous. 

Cel'su.s,  Aurruus  CoRNEi.ius,  a  Latin  physician  and  au¬ 
thor.  who  flourisheil  probably  iu  the  reigns  of  AuguKlus 
ami  Tiberius,  atal  is  supp»»seil  to  have  practised  medicine 
at  Rome.  The  only  work  I'f  Ids  that  has  come  <Iuwn 
to  us,  call(^<l  Dri  and  consisting  of  8  hooks,  is 

considered  the  most  precious  b(»ok  of  its  kind  which  the 
Romans  have  I'd't  us.  C.  w.us  styled  the  Uippttcrutf’S  of 
tkfi.  L  ttins,  and  is  utuversallv  admired  for  the  purity 
Idis  language.  Kighty  editions  of  his  De  Mvltchil 
have  been  published,  ami  a  good  English  translation  by 
Dr  Grieve  appeared  in  1756. 

CoI'huh,  in  a  post-«)ffice  of  Kent  co, 

</Olf,  ('e/L)«.  [SeeCELTir.J  One  of  the  Col  ts  or  CEL^iE.  7.  r. 

{ArrUtrol.)  A  cutting-instrument,  sometimes  made  of 
stone,  ami  sometimes  of  metal,  found  in  ancient  bur¬ 
rows  ami  tumuli  of  t‘ie  stone  and  l»rtuize  periods. 

Col'tjr,  Cei.ts. or  Kelts,  ?i.  pL  {UikI.)  A  people  which 
at  one  time  appear  to  liave  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
central  and  western  Europe.  The  recent  researches  of 
philologists  have  shown  that  the  Celtic  language  he- 
iongs  to  the  Imlo-Germaidc  group ;  but  at  what  time 
tliey  migrated  westw.ird  is  puknowu.  Tlo-y  appear  to 
have  been  divided  into  twi>  great  families — the  Gtuh, 
who  inhabited  U  ml.  t )  whom  the  name  of  Celts  is  more 
properly  applied,  and  the  or  Ciinmrrii,  who  ap¬ 

pear  to  have  ndgrated  fnjru  .\sia  at  a  later  period,  and 
spread  themselves  over  (L-imauy  t'*  the  ocean.  Hero¬ 
dotus,  the  father  of  history,  lueiitious  the  C«-lts  and 
Cynetie  as  inhabiting  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  to¬ 
wards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  near  the  sources  of  tlie 
Danube.  A  great  immigration  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  king  Xar«|uinius 
Priscus,  under  the  leadership  of  Bidlove.su*!;  ami  at  the 
same  time  another  horde  of  them,  under  Segovesns, 
enjssed  the  Rhine,  and.  a<lvancing  a.s  fir  as  tlie  Hercyn- 
ian  fon*Ht,  settled  along  the  Danuhe,  ami  in  thecounh'v 
nowoalle«l  Bohemia.  \t  a  very  remote  period  thcTVltae 
had  also  passed  into  Spain,  where  their  descemlants  be¬ 
came  afterwards  km»vvn  as  ('el/ibf.rianx;  and  they  like¬ 
wise  erossedoverinto  Britain.  Several  subsequent  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  G.mis  took  plai-e  into  Italy :  ami  in  n.  c.  Syo 
the  city  of  Rome  was  taken  and  burned  by  the.se  bar¬ 
barians.  About  280  n.  c.  avast  multitude  of  Celts  or 
Gauls  invaded  Maceiloiiia  and  Greece,  Rjueadiug  terror 
ami  devastation  everywliere  before  them,  and,  after 
making  immense  booty,  returned  liomeward.  An  in- 
vasitui  of  b;trt>anaiis  from  tlie  east  of  the  Rhone  ami 
north  of  the  D  inuhe,  about  B.  C.  113,  first  made  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ac<|uainted  with  the  Cimhri.  Some  years  later  the 
Teutoiies  ami  Cimhri  attacked  the  B'dga':  ami  Caesar 
states  that  the  Ifdg.-e  were  the  only  people  of  Gallia 
who  pr(?vented  the  Cimhri  and  Teutones  from  invading 
their  ferriLory.  The  power  of  the  Celts  in  Eurojio  was. 
however,  on  the  deidine  long  Ixdore  the  time  of  Caesar. 
The  G. mis  of  Italy  ha<l  been  subjugated  by  the  Romans; 
and  in  Gaul  they  were  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  Belga? 
and  Germans,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Iberians.  The 
remains  ofthe  ancient  Celts  are  now  found  in  Brittany, 
Males,  the  Highlands  of  Scotlantl.  the  Isle  of  Man,  ami 
Ireland.  The  Celtic  tongues  are  the  Erse  or  Irish. 
theGae'ic.  Manx,  Welsh,  ami  Breton.  The  Basque,  it  is 
now  generally  agreed,  is  not  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  M'e 
know  nothing  of  any  original  Celtic  alphabet,  nor  of 
any  works  in  that  language;  hut  in  Gaul  they  seem  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  from 
the  colony  of  Massilia  (Marseilles).  The  Celts  were  men 
of  large  size,  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  light-colored 
hair.  They  were  of  a  fickle  disposition,  warlike,  vain, 
boastful,  and  clamorous.  Their  goverument  seems  to 


have  been  a  kind  of  ari.stocrncy,  their  chiefs  forming  a 
senate  or  supreme  coumdi.  The  Druiils  formed  a  power¬ 
ful  hotly  among  them,  being  the  guardians  ami  interpre¬ 
ters  of  tlieir  laws,  a.s  well  as  the  ministers  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  They  were  al.so  the  instructors  of  the  jietiple  in 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Their  hards  or  ptiets  had  also  great  influence  among 
tliem.  and  nse<l  to  accompany  their  songs  willi  instru¬ 
ment. d  mu^ic  on  harps  ami  tlie  like.  Tlie  Celts  luul  110 
temples  nor  images,  hut  worshipped  their  deity  in 
groves  and  forests.  Their  religion  seems  t*»  have  been 
originally  a  sort  of  Theism  :  but  they  afterwards  adopted 
s«ime  of  the  gmls  of  the  Germans  and  other  nati"iis.  It 
is  umlouhted  th.it  they  offered  human  victims  in  tb«ir 
sacrifices. 

Celt ibo'ri.  n. /iL  (Hist.)  A  pooiile  of  ancient  Spain, 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  union  of  tlie  aborigines 
the  Iberians,  and  their  Celtic  invaflers.  Various  limits 
have  been  assigned  to  their  country,  which  included 
probably  all  the  N.  of  Spain  as  far  S.  as  the  sources  of 
tlio  Guadalquivir.  HannHail  sultthieil  the  f’.,  and  they 
afterwards  passe«l  under  the  Roman  yoke.  They  re¬ 
volted  B.  c.  181.  and  were  suhdueil  by  Tiberius  Gracchus 
B.  C.  179.  Two  struggles  for  indepemlonco  followed, 
called  respectively  the  first  C.  or  AVaiantiw#-.  and  the 
secoml  or  Serfonan  wars,  in  the  latter  of  whieli  they 
were  finally  vanquished,  and,  B.  C.  72,  do  not  again  ap¬ 
pear  in  history. 

Coltibo'roa.  {Gf^op.)  See  Cfltideri. 

C'oltibe'ria.11,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ccltiberia, 
a  division  of  the  ancient  Ibryia,  Spain. 

-n.  One  of  the  Celtibeiians  or  Celtibkhi,  q.  r. 

Col'lio,  a.  [\V.  celt,  a  covert,  shade,  orslielter;  ceffmd^ 
one  who  dwells  in  a  covert,  an  inhabitant  of  the  w(»od 
or  forest;  Gr.  Keltai, Xiitd  Celts.]  Pertaining  to  the  Celts, 
or  t<'  tlieir  language. 

-n.  The  language  of  the  Celts;  its  remains  are  found,  at 
the  present  «h\y.  in  tlie  IVel.sh,  Gaelic,  Erse  (Irish),  and 
Armt»rican,  or  Breton,  dialects;  and  fiu'uierly  iu  the 
Cornish,  now  extinct. 

I’ellic  Aroliitooturo,  a  term  applied  to  the  ru'le 
attempts  at  building  with  stone,  which  were  made  by 


Fiy.  547.  —  PROMC^t.  TEMPLE, 

(Stonehenge,  England. ) 

the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
Drnidical  remains  iu  the  fiuaii  of  temj»les  and  cromlechs. 
The  temples  were  huge  blocks  of  stone  set  up  in  a  cir¬ 
cle.  ill  a  vertical  position,  whicli  support  others  placed 
horizontally  upon  them,  as  imposts  or  lintels.  Some  of 
these  stones  liear  traces  of  the  chi.sel.  and  tlie  npidght 
and  transverse  hlcK'ks  were  often  fitted  togetlier  with 
mortise-an'l-tenon  joints.  The  cromlechs,  which  con¬ 
sist  externally  of  a  large  blor  k  su|qiorted  on  three  or 
four  smaller  ones,  were  siipjiosi-d  to  have  been  altars  on 
which  the  Druids  sacrificed  Iminan  and  other  victims ; 
hut  they  have  been  tound  to  be  monumetital  reconls 
covering  cavities  below  the  snrfaceof  the  earth,  in  vvhicli 
bones  of  men  and  animals,  ami  stone  imph'ments,  have 
been  discovereil.  Tlie  finest  Drnidical  circles  or  temples 
that  still  remain  tolerablv  perfect  are  tlmse  of  Stone- 
liengo  and  Avebury,  in  M’iltshire,  England,  and  of  Car- 
nac.  France.  Cromleelis  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  isles,  France,  arnl  other  parts  of  Ihirope. 

Cel'f  is,  n.  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  I’hnac^rr.  The 
(\  oc.cidf>ntaHs.  commonly  knowm  as  the  Sugar-berry  or 
Nettle-tree,  isadeciil- 
nous  tree.  30-50  ft. 
hiirh,  found  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  Carolina,  in 
wood  and  near  rivers. 

It  is  very  liardy  and 
ornamental:  and  it 
pos.sesses,  a.s  all  the 
other  C.  the  property 
of  keejiing  on  all  its 
h'aves  very  late,  and 
then  to  dr(»p  them  all 
at  once.  (\  auisaifo- 
ha,  the  IIackd>erry, 
fonmi  in  Virginia, 

Kentucky,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 2(i-30  ft.  high, 
is  distinguished  in 
woods  by  its  straight, 
slender  trunk,  undi- 
videil  to  a  great 
height,  covered  with 
an  unbroken  bark. 

The  leaves  are  of  a 
thick  and  firm  tex¬ 
ture,  very  large,  and 
heart-shaped  at  base. 


Flowers  small,  wliite,  succeeded  by  a  round,  bl.ick  drupe 
ab(tut  the  size  of  the  whortleberry.  The  wood  is  wliite 
and  close-grained,  hilt  neither  strong  nor  durable. 

Olt'iciHiii,  ??.  A  Celtic  idiom ;  a  custom  or  jieculiarity 
of  the  Celts. 

OltlKli,  n.  Celtic.  Cr.) 

— It.  Tlie  language  of  tin- Celts,  (r.) 

;  i'oiiiba'Io,  n  [It.J  (.Vm.v.)  The  liarp.-^ichord  or  spinet,  (r.) 

u.  [Lai.  ccpintufuinfov  cu'dimt'titoni,  from  ccpd”, 
to  cut,  to  cut  oft'.]  (lintHing.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
building  materials  of  a  calcan-ous  and  siliciuus  nature 
wliicli.  when  iiiixetl  with  water,  set  quickly.  By  this 
property  they  are  di>tiiiguis)ie«l  from  mortars,  whii  h 
require  time  to  harden.  Natural  cements  are  (ditaineil 
by  calcining  argilluceou.s  limestone  containing  silicate 
of  alumina.  The  stone  ladiig  burnt,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  off,  and  when  water  is  adileil.  a  hyilraled  silicate 
of  lime  and  Hlumimi  is  formed.  C<  nients  as  thn.s  made 
are  known  as  Ixoman  emcn/.f.  Artificial  cements  of 
this  character  are  made  by  calcining  carbonate  of  lime 
and  fine  river-imid  together. 

— Metaphorically,  bond  of  union;  that  which  unites  so¬ 
cieties  or  persons  firmly  together. 

*■  Friendship  I  mysterious  ctmfnt  of  the  soul."  —  Blair. 

(Anat.)  The  snhstaiice  wliich  joins  together  tin-  jdates 
of  compound  teeth,  like  those  of  the  eb'pliant.  and  which 
fills  up  the  folds  and  cavities  in  the  teeth  of  Ruminants 
anil  Pachyderms;  and  which  also  covers  all  (hat  j)art  t)f 
a  simple  tootli  which  is  not  coated  witli  enamel.  The 
cement  is  characterized.  like  true  bone.,  by  the  presence 
ofthe  1‘urkinjean  corpuscles. 

— v.a.  To  unite  bodies  by  the  use  of  cement,  or  by  some¬ 
thing  interposed. 

“  Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them.” —  Burnet. 

— To  unite  firmly  or  closely  ;  os,  to  ennent  a  friendsliip. 

— V.  i.  To  unite  and  become  solid;  to  unite  r^d  cohere. 

'•  The  parts  (of  a  wound)  will  unite  by  inosculation,  and  cement 
like  oue  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another.”  —  Sharp. 

C'oiiioiit'al,  71.  Pertaining  to  cement;  con.sisting  of 
cement. 

<.'<Mnonta'tioii,  n.  Act  of  cementing:  cohesion. 

(i'hem.)  '1  he  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel  by 
being  heated,  in  the  lorm  of  hors,  forscvi*ral  liours  with 
charcoal  powder  in  a  chest  of  refractory  clay.  'Jlio  re¬ 
sult  of  the  operation  is  called  bli-dcred^ttoi,  from  the 
npjiearance  of  the  surface.  —  See  Steel. 

Coiiieiit'atory,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  properties 
of  cement. 

1‘oineiit'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cements. 

*■  Language  .  .  .  the  great  instrument  .'ind  ccnientcr  of  uociety." 

Locke. 

CVnioiif  itioiis.  (urm-endisyiifi.,)  a .  rapableof  cement¬ 
ing:  tending  to  unite,  c«diere.  or  con^olidate. 

C'oiiioto'rial,  a.  ( >f,  or  pertaining  to,  a  cemetery. 

Cem'otory,  77,  [Gr.  Inimcln'um.,  Xvowx  koimab,  to  put 
to  sleep.]  A  place  set  apart  for  interment  of  the  doad  ; 
a  churcliyard  ;  a  necropolis;  a  hurying  groiind.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  European  public  <\  an-  the  Cainpo 
Su7}to  of  Pisa,  ami  the  7V?v  ht  (’hainr  ot  Paris,  In  tlio 
U.  States,  there  are  ('.  equal  in  point  of  arrangi-inenl  to 
any  in  Europe.  Aiming  the  most  hoaiitiful  are  Mount 
Auburn,  near  Bof^ton  :  Greenwood,  in  Brooklyn ;  Laurel 
Hill,  and  Wooillamls,  Philadelphia;  and  Sjuing  Grove, 
near  Cincinnati.  —  S<*e  N’atiox.\t.  Cemeteries. 
Oiiiotory  Hill.  (Ratllos  at).  See  G.  ttv.-bi  kg. 

i’eii'atory,  a.  |  Lat.  cQ?««foWn5,  from  ca?/.a,  supper.] 
Relating  to  8U])])er. 

*•  The  Remfins  washed,  were  anoiuted.  and  wnre  a  cenatory 
garment,”  —  Brow%ic. 

71.  (lil  t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Graini’ 
nacptr.  The  Bur-grass,  <\  ti  ihiihnde^i,  found  in  sandy  soil 
ill  New  Jersey,  has  a  .stmn  1-2  ft.  long:  flowi-rs  K}tk*ate 
Avith  the  lmrr-lik«‘  involucres  approximati- ;  leaves  lance- 
linear;  and  glumes  acuminate-niiicreoimte. 

t’cn'ci.  Bektrice,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  16th  century 
M  hose  memory  lias  been  preserveil  by  herextraonlinary 
beauty  and  tragical  fate,  was  the  daughter  of  Couut 


Fig.  548. 

HACK-BERRY,  (CtHis  crassifoUa.) 
Fruit  of  naturitl  size. 


Fig.  549.  —  Beatrice  ce.nci. 

(After  Guido  Reni.) 

Francesco  di  Cenci,  a  man  notorious  for  his  wickedness 
of  life.  She  became  his  victim,  and  appealed  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  hut  in  vain;  when  her  mother-iu-hiw, 
aud  brother,  unable  to  bear  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
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tlio  CAnnt,  conspinMj  with  }iis  stownnl  nnd  othorjs,  to  ns* 
sassiiiate  iiiiii.  It  is  unc«*rt.iiii  wlu*llii*r  ur  not  Ih-atrii-e 
was  privy  to  tliis  plot.  Suspicion,  however,  lell  upon 
her,  as  w<'ll  as  upon  the  other  ineinl>ers  ot  her  laniily, 
and  they  were  thereupon  carried  t«i  Ilotiu*,aiul  suhjecled 
to  tlie  most  friglitlul  tortures.  B 'atrice  constantly  as¬ 
serted  her  innocence,  hut  was  comlemiied  to  death,  and 
despite  the  most  earnest  requests  tor  her  pardon  made 
hy  the  noblest  families  ol  Home,  she  was  executes! 
(?^ept.  11,  lo9lJ)  along  witli  her  relations.  The  story  of 
the  Cenci  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  powerful 
tragedy  hy  Shelh*y,  ami  a  wonderful  portrait  of  Beatrice 
(attributed  to  Cnido  Beni>  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Bar* 
berini  Palace  at  Homo. 

See  Supplement. 

Ceiiubitc,  isr'nO'hU,)  n.  [Ur.  I.oinobiolcx  —  loijios,  com¬ 
mon,  and  hinfFx^  same  as  life,  from  to  live.] 

One  of  a  religions  order  living  in  c«)mmuiiity ;  —  opposed 
to  a  Uf.rmit.  who  dwells  in  solitude. 

n.  [Yr.cfinobitiquf.]  Liv¬ 
ing  ius  cenubites,  or  in  community,  as  the  dwellers  in  a 
monastery. 

Con'ohitimii,  n.  State  or  habits  of  cenobites. 

Cenotaph,  «.  [Fr.  ctnotuphf. :  Or.  henota- 

empty,  ami  tup'io.f,  a  tomb.]  An  empty 
tomb;  a  monument  erecfeil  to  one  who  is  buried  else¬ 
where,  or  not  found  for  interment  at  all. 

“  A  cenotaph  in  Westmiusier  Abbey.”  — .Vacanlay. 

Cenozo'io  Time,  n.  [Or.  laitwsy  recent,  and  zoF, 
lile.)  {Gi'ol.)  The  tertiary  and  later  period,  succeeding 
to  the  Metozoic,  or  .Mediaivul.  —  Dana. 

Cense,  r.  a.  [Fr.  encf.nser.  See  IxceN'JF..]  To 

perfume  with  incense,  or  with  odors  from  burning  sub¬ 
stances. 

On  the  stde  altar,  cent'd  with  nacred  smoke.”  —  Dryden, 

Censer,  {sens^or.)  n.  [Fr.  enrenaoir,  from  Lat.  ihceTisor, 
one  who  .sets  lire  to,  from  inceti(lf\  to  .'^ct  fire  to.  See 
Incense. I  A  vaseorpaiiin  which  incense  is  burned. —  A 
bottle  with  a  perforated  cap,  use«l  Utr  sjirinkling  odors.  — 
C.  were  much  used  in  the  Hebrew  service,  but  their 
form  is  not  accurately  ascertaineil.  Josephus  Udls  us 
that  King  Solomon  made  20,(100  gold  ('for  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  offer  perfumes  in.  and  f)0,000  others  to 
carry  fire  in.  Tlie  (\  used  in  tlie  Koman  Catholic  Church 
at  mass,  vespers,  and  oth*T  otlices,  is  suspended  by 
chains,  which  are  held  in  the  liand,  and  is  tosse<I  in  the 
air.  so  a.s  to  throw  the  smoko  of  the  incense  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

Consor,  «.  [Lat.  censor,  from  censeo.  to  weigh 

or  |>oise  in  order  to  determine  the  value;  to  value,  t«>  es¬ 
timate,  to  tax,  to  a-ssesa,  to  enrol,  to  enumerate.  ]  ( Horn. 
Hist.)  The  title  of  two  Roman  magistrates  originally 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tlie  (yi-Lsw.?,  or  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  number  ami  property  of  the  citizens.  But 
their  powers  were  much  increased  subsequently  when 
they  had  the  inspection  of  public  morals  entrusted  to 
them,  with  authority  to  degrade  8enat<»rs  and  knights 
from  their  respective  orders,  and  remove  other  citizens 
from  their  tribes,  depriving  them  of  all  their  privileges 
except  liberty,  which  was  termed  making  them  ^Erari- 
ans.  The  C.  Inul  als«)  the  power  of  making  contracts  for 
public  buiMings,  and  the  supply  of  victims  for  sacrifices. 
They  were  originally  appointc-d  for  a  whole  lustrum: 
hut  by  law  of  Maiiiercns  .Emilins,  h.  c.  the  term  <>1 
office  was  limited  to  IS  months.  The  magistracy  was 
confined  to  patricians,  until  C.  .Marcius  Rutiliis,  a  ple¬ 
beian.  was  electe<l  in  B.  c.  351.  No  person  might  he 
twice  investe*!  witii  it ;  and  if  one  of  the  C.  <lied,  another 
wa.s  not  Kiihstituted  in  his  room,  hut  his  sin  viving  col¬ 
league  was  obliged  to  ri'sign.  The  office  of  C.  was  ahol- 
isheil  under  the  emperors,  who,  however,  exercised  the 
greater  p;irt  of  its  functions. 

— One  who  exainim^s  or  scmtinlzes,  as  manuscripts,  hooks, 
Ac.,  to  see  that  they  come  within  tlie  limit  of  permissible 
speeidi :  as.  a  cfnsnr  of  the  press. 

— One  who  hlames  or  r.ensim***;  one  who  is  given  to  cen 
sure  or  exprubation  ;  a  harsh  or  severe  critic. 

“  Tll-natureU  cemort  of  the  present  ftge."  —  Roscommon. 

Censo'rlal.  Conno'rian,  a.  Bi  longing  to  a  censor; 
relating  to  the  correction  of  public  morality. 

“  The  Star-chamber  had  the  centorian  power.”  —  Bacon. 

C’enso'riou^,  a  Addicted  to  censure:  prone  to  find 
fault:  captious;  severe;  as.  a  O'/worma-v  dispv»sition. 

— Implying  or  dtdivering  censure. 

*'  He  wa«  rigorously  .  .  .  censoriout  upon  all  his  brethren  of  the 
gown."  '^Sivift. 

<’^ii‘«o'riously,  cidi\  In  a  censorious  manner. 

Ceii?<o'rioii«no»s,  n.  Quality  of  being  censorious: 
habit  of  censuring. 

Ceii'Hornhip,  n  Office  or  dignity  of  a  cen.sor. 

Consiial,  (s-fz/.s/zu-a/,)  a.  [From  Lat.  c«nsa5.]  Relating 
to,  or  consisting  of,  a  census. 

CoiiHiirablo,  a.  [?ee  C  n-sure.]  Worthy 

of  censure;  hlamilde;  faulty;  culpable;  reprehensible: 
as,  censurable  behavior. 

Con'surablonoHH,  n.  Quality  of  being  censurable; 
fitness  to  be  censured  ;  l)lamablenes3. 

Coii'Hurably,  adv.  In  a  manner  deserving  of  blame. 

Con'iiiri*,  (seii'shur.')  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  censt/rn.  from 
censor — censro.  See  Censor.]  Act  <if  blaming  or  finding 
fault;  blame;  reproof;  condemnation;  reprehension; 
reproach. 

“  Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  forbelngemlnent.” 

Stcift. 

_ Judicial  sentence;  condemnatory  jinlgment ;  as,  “The 

censures  of  the  Church.”  —  Ham  omnd. 

_ V,  a.  [Fr.  To  judge  unfavorably  of ;  to  blame; 

to  reprehend;  to  find  fault  with. 

“I  may  be  censured  that  nature  thus  gives  way  to  Ioyalty.'’5AaA«. 


— To  condemn  hy  a  judicial  sentence. 

IVii'Hils,  «.  [I.at.  SeeCENSUi.]  .An  official  reckoning 
(»r  enumeration  of  the  inliahitants  and  wealth  of  a 
country.  The  j)ractice  of  numbering  llie  p«M»ple  appears 
to  have  luevailml  in  certain  countries  from  a  very  early 
jieriod.  We  are  tedd  lhat  about  ()U0,(M)U  men  of  Israel 
went  up  out  of  Egypt,  besides  women  and  ehihheii,  and 
there  is^i-itsoii  to  believe  tliat  they  had  hornnved  the  1 
practice  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  they  had. 
i»een  living.  At  a  later  period,  David  incurred  the  anger 
of  Jehovali  hy  numbering  the  people.  Joah  and  the 
captains  of  the  liost  were  emjdoyed  to  do  this  work, 
and  It  occupied  them  nine  muiith.s  and  twenty  days, 
the  number  of  valiant  men  in  Israel  being  800,000,  in 
Judah  .■.00,^  00.  In  these  early  limes,  the  ohJ«*ct  of  num¬ 
bering  the  peojile  was  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
fighting-meii  lhat  couU!  he  brought  into  the  field:  and 
hence  we  find  that  no  account  is  taken  <*f  women  and  | 
children.  .\t  a  later  period,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  wealth  came  to  he  reganled  as  an  important 
lu-Inciple  in  the  State,  and  the  census  wu.s  taken  more 
Ibr  ascertaining  the  wealth  of  tlie  peoi)le.  in  order  to 
adjust  the  riglits  and  duties  of  citizenship  among  the 
dill'ereiit  classes.  I’revioiis  to  the  time  of  Solon,  a  citi- 
Z‘’ii*8  rights  at  .Atliens  depended  upon  his  ancestry:  but 
th.tt  lawgiver  subslituted  property  for  birth,  ami  made 
a  citizen's  rights  ami  duties  dependent  upon  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Accordingly,  all  the  citizens  were  divided  into 
four  classes,  according  to  their  annual  income.  By  the 
laws  of  Serviiis  Tullius,  the  Roman  citizens  were  di¬ 
vided  into  six  classes,  according  t«»  the  amount  of  their 
property.  The  Roman  census  was  taken  with  great 
care,  and  was  very  minute  and  full.  It  indicated  not 
only  the  number  ami  resjiective  classes  of  all  free  per¬ 
sons,  hut  their  domestic  position  as  hnshaiids  and  wives, 
fathers  ami  mothers,  sons  and  daughters.  The  census, 
which  at  first  wins  employed  to  ascertain  the  military 
strength  of  a  people,  ami  ulterwards  their  wealth,  may 
now*  i>e  said  to  have  in  view  the  much  more  important 
object  of  ascertaining,  in  its  widest  H-nse,  the  social 
condition  and  progress  of  a  i)eople,  with  a  view  also  to 
fimlingout  those  conditions,  physical  and  moral,  upon 
which  social  progress  and  well-being  depend.  Almost 
all  civilized  countries  now*  take  a  census  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  ;  being  every  three  years  in  Austria.  Belgium, 
ami  Frussia:  live  years  in  France,  and  ten  years  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  this  country,  a  general  census  is  taken  every 
ten  years,  in  acconlaiice  with  the  jirovisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  bth  census  was  taken  in  18i0,  and  is  in¬ 
contestably  tlio  most  thorough  ever  made  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  Independently  of  the  Federal  census,  many  of  the 
States  have  made  ])rovi8ions  for  a  similar  enumeration 
of  their  populations  respectively,  tlie  period  between  the 
taking  of  each  census  varying  from  2  years,  a.s  in  Iowa, 
to  10  years,  as  in  Massachusetts.  See  Supplement. 

Cont,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat  centum,  a  hundred.]  A  humlred. — An 
American  coin  of  copper  or  other  metal,  equivalent  to 
10  mills  or  the  lOOth  part  of  a  dollar.  —  In  China,  a  coin 
of  whicli  100  are  equal  to  the  Mexican  dollar.  —  A  game 
at  cards,  formerly  played,  at  which  100  points  scored 
game. — Per  cent.  A  certain  rate  hy  the  hundred,  as  five 
per  cenf.y  the  20lh  part  of  100. 

t’Oilt'ag'e,  n.  Percentage;  rate  by  the  cent  or  hun¬ 
dred. 

Coutaur,  [Lat.  ;  Gr.  lenlauros  ; 

probably  from  Gr.  krntco,  to  prick,  urge  on,  and  tauro.s. 
a  hull,  from  iiis  being  a  niountwi  herdsman.]  (Myth.)  A 
fabulous  being,  represented  as  half  man,  half  horse.  The 
Centaurs  are 
mentioned  as 

1  n  h  ah  i  ting 
Thessaly,  and 
are  fahied  as 
being  t  Ii  0 
fruit  ofixion’s 
amour  with  a 
cloud,  which 
Jupiter  trans¬ 
formed  into 
tlie  shape  of 
Juno.  The  re- 
iiowneil  bat¬ 
tle  of  tlie 
Centaurs  and 
the  ha()ithfe, 
so  frequently 
referred  to  by 
the  poets, 
arose  from  a 
quarrel  at  the 
marriage  of 
P  i  r  i  t  h  o  u  8 

with  llippodaniia.  TTercnles,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of 
the  [.apith?r,  defeated  the  (Nmtaurs  with  great  shiughter, 
drove  them  out  of  Thessaly,  and  compelled  tliem  to.seek 
shelter  in  Arcadia.  It  lias  been  supposed  that  the  fable 
of  these  monsters  arose  among  the  l^apitha^.  a  tribe  in 
Thessaly,  who  first  broke  and  rode  the  horse,  and  in¬ 
vented  the  bridle. 

(A.<ifro)i.)  [Lat.  Centotirns.]  Asoutliern  constellation. 
80  low*  down  that  the  main  part  of  it  cannot  he  seen  in 
our  latitude.  It  is  situated  S.  of  Spica  Virginis,  with  a 
mean  declination  of  on®.  It  contains  35  stars,  including 

2  of  first  magnitude,  1  of  the  second,  ami  6  of  the  third  : 
the  hright<‘8t  of  which  are  not  visible  in  the  U.  States. 
See  Sagittakius. 

Con'Ian rizo,  t\ a.  To  perform  the  acts  of, or  to  belike 
a  Centaur ;  hence,  to  be  a  man  and  act  like  a  brute. 

]V<'bster. 

Centaury,  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  Ce.ntad- 

REA,  q.  V. 


iCoiitan'r<'a,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
teracea’.  The  species 
are  very  numerous, 
but  not  one  is  of  any 
importance  to  man. 

The  cyatiu.f.  tlie 
cafiiimoii  Blm*-bottle, 

Blm-bonnet.  B  I  u  e- 
wei  (1,  or  Ba<  helor'8 
Button  t»f  corn-fields, 
is  sometimes  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  sake  of 
its  many-colore<l  fiow- 
ei -heads.  The  f ’.  A  m«- 
ricaua,  native  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Louisiana, 
and  naturalized  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  also  cultivated 
ill  ganleiis,  and  has 
very  show'y,  pale-jiur* 
pic  heads. 

Co  11 1  a  iirol'la,  n. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  opl.  Gentiana- 
ce.ee.  They  are  .Ameri¬ 
can,  slender,  erect 
lierbs,  with  scale-like 
leaves  and  small  white 
flowers.  The  Canfam- 
nahs.  the  Screw-stem, 
native  to  wet  grounds 
from  Massachusetts 
to  Georgia,  is  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  an«l  has  a  small 
white  corolla,  hearing  tlie  stamen  at  its  clefts. 

Oiita'vo,  n.  [Sp  ]  A  coin  current  in  Chili,  of  which 
loo  form  the  Pesos,  or  dollar.  It  is  about  equivalent  to 
one  cent  and  an  eighth,  American. 

Conl'on,«.  A  piece  of  Javanese  money,  w’orth  about 
half  a  cent.  American,  and  of  which  a  hundred  in  Java 
are  equal  to  a  guilder  or  florin. 

Coiitoii'u,  n.  A  coin  of  Paraguay;  100  form  the  dollar 
of  that  country.  Tlie  C.  is  about  equal  in  value  with 
the  U.  States  cent. 

Ceiitoiia'riuii,  n.  A  person  one  hundred  years  old. 

— a.  Of.  or  pertaining  to  a  hundred  years  ol  age;  as,  a 
centenarian  inhahitant. 

Ceiiloiirtry,  {sen'Un-a-re.)  n.  [Lat.  from 

cejitum.  a  linndred.j  The  number  of  a  hundred;  the 
period  of  a  hundred  years;  a  century. 

— a.  Uelating  to  a  hundred  :  ctuislstiiig  of  a  hundred. 

—Occurring  once  in  every  hundn*i  yeiir.s. 

Coii'toiiary.  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Buckingham  co. 

C'oiiteii'iiinl.  a.  [From  Lat.  centum,  a  liundred,  and 
annus,  a  year.]  Consisting  of.  or  pertaining  to.  a  liun- 
dred  years,  or  completing  that  term.  —  Happening  every 
hundred  years. 

Oiiteiiiiial  Exhibition.  See  page  712. 

i’eii'ter,  n.  See  Centre. 

C'eii'ter,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Slielhy  co. 

Center,  in  irbscwisin,  a  post-office  of  Rock  co. 

C'en'toriiitf. «.  (A?*c/j.)  See  Centring. 

C^ii'lorvillo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Appanoose  co. 

Ceiites'iiiial*  a.  [Lat.  cente.simus,  from  emtum.  \  The 
hundredth;  by  the  hundred;  as.  the  centesimal  part  of 
anything. 

— n.  The  hundredth  part  of  anything;  as,  the  *•  cen^c*llnaI 
of  a  cube."  —  A  rbuihnot. 

Ceiitoi4iina'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  ccnfc,<i/n</7v.]  (Mil.)  A 
j)uniKliment  formerly  inflicti'd  for  military  offences,  as 
desertion,  insubordination,  Ac.,  where  one  sohlier  out 
of  every  liundred  wjus  cliosen  to  Incur  the  penalty. 

(senl'es-c-mo.)  n.  [Sp.]  In  Pern,  u  piece  of 
current  money,  about  equal  in  value  to  tlie  American 
cent,  of  which  100  form  the  dollar. 

C'ontioip'itou!^,  a.  [Lat.  cenficeps.  from  centum,  and 
caput,  liead  ]  Having  a  hundred  heads. 

Coiitif  idons.  a.  [Lat.  centijidus.']  Split  or  divided 
into  a  hundred  parts. 

Coiltilb'lioiis,  a.  [Lat.  c«nfum,and/ofiM»i,leaf.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  hundred  leaves. 

<^’enli;rra<le.  {sen'li-grdd.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  centum. 
and  gradas.  a  step  or  degree,  from  grmlior.  to  step,  to 
walk  or  go.]  Having  a  hundred  degrees;  disided  into 
a  liundred  degrees. 

C>irti;rra<l<‘I>ivi«ioii,w.  (Phys.)  This  term  most 
frequently  occurs  in  scientific  works  in  reference  to  the 
division  t/f  the  scale  of  the  thermometer.  The  fixed  pdinis 
of  the  therniometric  scale  are  the  points  at  which  water 
freezes  on  the  one  liand,  and  boils  on  the  other;  the 
space  hetw’een  these  tw’o  points  being  divided  into  100®, 
the  centigrade  scale  is  formed.  In  Fahrenheifs  scale, 
which  is  usually  applied  in  common  life  to  tlie  ther¬ 
mometer  in  this*  country,  the  same  «pHCe  is  divided  into 
ISO® ;  a  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  is  therefore  greater 
than  a  degree  of  Falir.  in  the  proi)orti<)n  of  ISO  to  100, 
or  of  0  to  5.  Any  number  of  degrees,  thereft»re,  on  the 
centigraile  scale,  being  mulriplieil  by  9  and  divided  by 
5.  will  give  the  eqniv.ilcMit  number  of  degrees  of  Fahr. 
But  in  comimring  leinperntures  expressed  by  tlie  two 
scale.-?,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  zero  of  Fah¬ 
renheit's  scale  is  not  phu-ed  at  the  freezing-point,  but 
32®  below'  it.  An  examjdewill  best  show  liow*  this  is  to 
he  taken  into  account.  Let  it  he  required  to  express  on 
Fahrenheit's  scale  the  temperature  coiTcspondiiig  to  10® 
centigraile.  Hero  10  X  9  -i-  -*)  =  1^^ :  t® 
we  have  18  -1-32  =  50;  so  that  a  temperature  of  19®  of 
tin*  centigrade  scale  corresponds  to  one  of  50®  of  Fah¬ 
renheit's.  .  T, 

Coiiliyrraiiinie,  (son^te-gnl’^.t.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French 
weight,  being  the  100th  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to 
•15434  of  a  grain. 
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•  Contilitve,  {son'te-le'tr^  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  c<77ifjm. an'l 
Fr. /if/y. I  It>  Franci*,  a  measuro  of  capacity,  the 

lOOtli  i>art  (»f  a  litre,  e(jual  to  OlOJS  of  u  laihic  inch. 

Contil'4»4|iiy,  n.  [Lat.  centum^  and  loqi/i,  tospealc.j  A 
huii'lred-lold  discourse.  (R.) 

Centime,  (son-tf.e>u',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  A 

Frencli  coin  of  the  value  of  tlie  lUUrli  part  of  a  franc;' 
or  the  fifth  part  of  tl>e  American  cent. 

Centimetre^  (son'te-me-l)\)  n.  [It.  emfimttre.  fronj 
Lat.  an<l  Cir.  mftron,  nKaiMin*.]  A  French  mea.s- 

ure  of  lenj^th.  tlie  lOoth  part  of  a  Metre,  5.  r. ;  equal 
to  ’^0371  of  an  English  inch, 

Cen'tinel,  n.  See  Sentinel. 

Cea'ti|KMle,  v.  [Lat.  centipfida^  from  centum,  a  hun¬ 
dred,  uu  l  )vch.<,  a  foot.]  The  genus  Scoloprn- 

rfru,  of  Cuvier,  composed  of  carnivorou>i  annulusa  he- 
longin};  t»»  the  order  Mijnapfula.  Tlu-y  are  <Iistinguishe(l 
hy  having  antenme  of  fourteen  juiuis  or  upwards;  a 
moutii  composed  of  two  iuaiidihl<s :  a  qiiadrifiil  lij>: 
two  jialfti,  or  small  feet,  united  at  their  l>ase;  and  ai 
sccoml  lip.  firmed  l>y  a  second  pair  of  dilated  feet,  I 
joined  at  tlieir  origin,  and  terininut<>d  hy  a  strong  hook,| 
having  an  (ip  -ning  Oeuealh  its  point.  Ihrougli  winch  a 
j)oisou  >us  fi.ud  is  thrown  *»ut.  The  laxly  is  long,  dt*- 
pri’ssed,  and  memlirauoiis.  each  ring  being  ct)vered  l)y  aj 
coriaceous  or  c.irlil.iginoiis  plate,  and  mostly  having  one 
pair  of  feet;  tin-  la>t  i.s  n-ually  ihr^wn  hackwanls.  and 
elongated  in  form  of  a  tail.  These  insects  conceal  thiMU-j 
selves  under  the  ileeayed  hark  of  trees,  the  decayeil  tim-j 
bersofhnddings,  an  1  among  stones,  Inniher,  ami  rtibbish. ' 
whence  they  sally  forth  at  night  iu  search  of  prey.  Our 
Specii-H  nsnally 
2  or  8  inch>-3 
long,  bnt  in  the 
West  India  Is- 
1  a  11  d  s  and 
throughout  S. 

Amerie.a.  where 
they  multiply  rapidly  and  grow  to  a  largo  size,  they  are 
Very  formidable  pests.  The  utmost  vigilance  is  neces¬ 
sary,  even  in  cleanly  houses,  to  prevent  tliese  creatures 
froEu  finding  their  way  into  the  be<Is;  and  although l 
they  endeavor  to  esc.ipe  as  soon  us  a  light  is  brought  i 
into  the  roonuand  run  with  considerable  swiftness,  tliey  ' 
are  ready  to  stand  on  the  dofenMve,  and  sting  severely  : 
they  are  accordingly  very  dangerous  when  once  they 
have  entered  a  bed  :  the  sting  being  not  only  excee«1ing!y 
painful  at  the  moment,  hut  is  followed  by  a  higli  degree 
of  local  inflammation,  and  a  fever  of  great  irritation. 
This  truly  noxious  Ceiilijtede  grows  to  the  size  of  five 
or  six  indies  in  leii^li,  ami  is  a  formidable  lauiate  of 
most  of  the  houses  in  tnipical  regions. 

CeiitON'imo,n.  [It.]  An  Italian  coin,  of  the  same  value 
as  the  French  centime,  or  one-fifth  of  tlui  American  cent. 

Cent  Jours.  [Fr.,  a  Imndred  days.]  (Jlist.)  The  name 
given  to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  NapoIei»n  I., 
which  la>teil  100  days,  from  his  return  from  Elba, 
Marcli  20,  1815,  to  tlie  second  restoration,  June  28,  same 
year. 

Cenl'ner,  ??.  [Ger..  a  hnndred-woiglit.  from  Lat.  cenU- 
nurius,  ivom  cnntuin.]  (Mr'.tall)  A  weight  that  can  be 
divided  first  into  100  parts,  and  then  sub-divided  into 
smalier  parts.  —  In  Austria,  1‘russia,  the*  remaining 
States  of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  and  in  SwitzerlamI,  a 
Wfiglit  of  <in;intity  e(pu\ alent  to  1-8]/^  lbs.,  1 13}^  lbs., 
120  lbs.,  1T2*00  lbs.,  and  liO  lbs.  avoirdupois,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Con  fpL  Centos,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Icenfron^  a  slnirp- 
pointed  iustrnmeiit.]  In  its  original  seime,  patcli-work 
sevved  together  with  a  needle 

(Lit.)  A  word  employed  to  designate  a  collection  of 
separate  verses  tioni  the  works  of  one  or  more  poet.'<, 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  dislim-t  poem.  The  only  clas¬ 
sical  e.Namide  of  a  left  to  us  is  that  of  Ansonius,  wli»> 
composed  a  nuptial  idyl  out  ol  Virgilian  verses;  in 
which,  Ijowcver,  tin*  wnrtls  are  also  perverted  into  a 
new  meaning.  In  Ills  prologue  to  thi.s  piece  Ansonius 
de-'crilies  the  (' ,  ami  gives  rules  for  its  coinpositi«in. 

(.!///.'?.)  An  oper.v  ccuitainiiig  u  medley  of  musical  se¬ 
lections  on  a  large  scale. 

Cento^  {chfn't%)  a  town  of  central  Italy,  13  m.N.N.W.  of 
llologna.  It  IS  the  birthplace  of  Gnercino.  Pop.  4,876. 

C’en'tonisiii,  n.  Compilation  from  various  authors;  act 
of  eelect ic  ciimj>«>sition. 

Con'tral,  a.  ^Fr ,  trom  Lat.  cnitralU,  fivnn  c»'iiLo/»i.] 
Uelating  to  tlie  centre;  placed  in  the  centre  or  middle. 

Coil'tral.  in  a  post-olfice  of  Columbia  co. 

Ceil 't  ml.  in  J/t-’Cj'O/tW,  a  post-olfice  ol  St.  Louis  co. 

Central  y\nierlea.  The  territory  connecting  North 
and  South  America  and  comprising  the  independent 
Stales  of  Costa  Uica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  San  Salvador  ((/.  V.) ;  united  niva,  17n,000.sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1876),  *2,462.000;  surface,  mountainous,  the  highest 
mountain  being  the  Volcano  of  Agna.  height  14.000  ft. 

It  remained  siihject-to  Spain  until  1828,  wlieii  a  federal 
nni*ni  of  the  five  States  wa.s  formed  and  dissolved  in 
1889. 

(iViilral  Rrid^iO.in  iSeid’or/.-,  a  P.  0.  of  Schoharie  co. 

f '4Ta<  i*:il  City,  in  (olorado,  cap.  of  Gilpin  co.  Situated 
in  the  gold  region,  8,^100  feet  above  tide  ;  in  7//.,  a  vill. 
of  Marion  co.;  in  Iowa,  a  1*.  0.  of  Linn  co. ;  in  Aar?.,  a 
vill.  of  Anderson  co. ;  a  vill.  of  Nemaha  co. ;  in  A/L,  a 
P.  0.  of  Putnam  co. ;  in  Kehraslca^  a  ]).-vilI.  of  Burt  co. 

Central  <’01108*0,  in  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Coiitral  CnllH,  in  Uhr»h.  Island,  a  village  of  Smith- 
field  township.  Providence  co.,^on  the  Blackstone  River, 

1  mile  N.  of  Pawtucket. 

Central  For<*e>»,  n.  pi.  (JfW/.)  The  powers  which 
cause  a  niovin<r  bo<l  v  to  tend  towanls.  or  recede  from,  the 
centre  ot  motion.  When  a  body  is  made  to  revolve  in 
A  circle  round  somefi.xed  jiuint,  it  will  have  a  continued 
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tendency  to  fiy  off  in  a  straight  lino  at  a  tangent  in  the 
circlf.  N\hich  tetid.-ncy  i.s  called  the  cent n'fujj<d  force  ; 
and  the  opposing  pu\v<*r  by  wliicli  the  body  i.s  retained  in 
the  circular  path  is  <*:il!e«l  the  centrip>'(af  force.  Tin*  first 
law  i»f  niolloii  is,  ihat  a  body  mu.st  continue  for  ever  in 
a  state  of  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  uniform  and  rectiliiu^il 
nnitioti.  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by  the  actum  of  an  exter¬ 
nal  cause.  Upon  this  law  the  doctrine  of  cefttr.il  forces 
is  foiiniled.  It  therefore  considers  the  external  forces 
whit'll  act  upon  a  body  in  motion,  when  tliere  is  an  al¬ 
teration.  eitlier  in  its  vehicity.  or  direction  round  a  cen¬ 
tral  point.  It  also  considers  the  iaw'  of  the  force  l»y 
which  a  body  moves  anmnd  aimther  in  a  kimwn  curve, 
ami  solves  various  mathematical  problems.  Gravity,  as 
exemplified  in  tlu3  fiirce  which  acts  on  all  InHlIes  from 
the  centre  of  Hu*  earth,  is  the  simplest  and  most  gtmeral 
example  of  a  central  force.  Kepler  Jiiul  NewUm  devoted 
much  time  ami  labor  to  the  stiuiy  of  central  forces. 

Central  IIoiiso,  in  fhliforniu,  a  P.  0  of  Butte  co. 

C^iitra'lia,  iu  Jlluiois,  a  town.ship  and  town  of  Marion 
CO.,  on  tlie  Central  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chicago  branch  ;  pop.  8,579. 

IVnt ralia,  in  Kansa,^,  a  post-office  of  Nemaha  co. 

I'ontralia,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
T21  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Ceaitrnl!a,  in  Pennsi/lrunin,,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 

Coiitralia.  in  a  post-t<iwnsliip  of  Wood  co., 

on  the  Wisconsin  River,  4  in.  beldW  Grand  Ra])ids;  jjoj). 
893. 

CosB'tral  Institute',  in  ^7a5rtma,aP.O. of Elmoreco. 

I’eu't rali.SHi,  n  Quality  of  being  ccmtral;  the  com¬ 
bination  of  several  parts  into  one  whole. 

i’entral'ity,  n.  State  of  being  central. 

C'ontraliza'iioii,  «.  [Fr.  centralisation.]  Actof  cen¬ 
tralizing;  us,  the  cetUralization  of  trade  in  a  certain 
country. 

{Politics.)  The  term  is  frequently  ai>plied  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  together  all  the  departments  of  state 
administrations  to  one  centre,  and  to  remove  all  local 
(>ffii'e.s  to  tlie  capital. 

Ceii'lralizc,  v.  a.  To  render  central;  to  bring  to  a 
centre,  or  within  a  small  compass. 

I'en'trally.  adc.  In  a  central  manner. 

Central  l*arK.  in  New  I'or/.,  a  P.  O.  of  Queens  co. 

Ceii'tral  Plaiii!^*  in  ITr^inta,  a  P.  0.  ol  Fluvanna  co. 

Ceii'lral  Point, in  Minnesota,  w  post-village  of  Good- 
hue  co.,  on  Lake  I’epiu,  16  m.  below  Red  \Viiig;po^>.  160. 

On'tral  Provinces  of  British  India.  See  page  712. 

Ceii'tral  Square,  iu  New  loik,  a  post-village  of 
O.swego  co.,  2U  ni.  N.  of  Syracuse  ;  pop.  369. 

Cen  tral  Station,  in  IT.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Dod¬ 
dridge  co. 

Cen'tral  Sun,  n.  (Jstron)  The  name  given  to  the 
body  about  which  the  sun,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  great 
cluster  or  nebula  to  which  the  sun  belongs,  is  assumed 
to  be  revolving. 

Cen'tral  Village,  or  North  Plainfield,  in  Con7}ec- 
ticul,  a  j)ost-villagc  in  IMainfield  township,  AVindliam 
co.,  on  tiie  Moosup  River,  45  m.  E.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
about  2.5(i0. 

Central  Village,  in  A/as.9ac7<u.s^^L?,  a  P.O.  of  Bristol  co. 

Cen'tro,  (,s«imetHiies  written  center,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
centrum;  Gr.  hentron  —  kenteo,  ti*  prick,  gtanl,  or  urge 
on;  literally,  a  ]>nclile,  a  sharp  point,  a  ptdiit.]  In  its 
modern  acceptation,  the  middle  or  central  point,  part, 
or  pt>rti<m  of  anything;  as,  the  coib'e  of  a  sphere ;  the 
centre  <'f  a  field,  Ac. 

— The  central  part  or  ol>jectof  concentration  :  thenucleiis 
around  which  anything  is  formed  •  as,  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction 

(yl?*c/?.)  Any  timber  frame,  or  set  of  frames,  for  sup¬ 
porting  tlie  areh-.stonesof  a  briilge  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  ot  an  arch. 

{Geom.)  ^Vllen  applied  to  a  curve  or  surface,  C.  de¬ 
notes  a  point  with  respect  to  which  all  tin*  points  of  the 
curve  or  surface  are  symmetrically  situated  :  that  is  to 
say.  every  right  lim*  through  the  <\  of  a  curve  or  surface 
will  cut  the  latter  in  i»oinls.  which,  taken  two  and  two, 
are  e<jui-distant  from  that  G 

C.  of  an  army.  {.Mil,)  That  part  winch  constitutes 
the  main  body  between  the  wings  when  drawn  up  in 
line.  —  (’.of  a  dial,  (//oro/.)  That  point  where  the  gno- 
nion  or  style,  jdaced  parallel  to  the  axis  of  (he  earth, 
intersects  tlie  plane  of  the  dial.  —  ('.of  a  anic  section, 
{Math.)  That  point  of  a  circle  v  hicii  bisects  any  di¬ 
ameter,  or  tliat  point  in  which  all  the  diameters  inter¬ 
sect  each  other.  This  point  in  an  ellijise  is  w ithin  the 
figure,  in  the  hyperbola  without,  and  in  tlio  parabola  it 
is  at  an  infinite  distance.  —  of  a  ci'nVe,  tliat  point  in  a 
circle  which  is  equally  distant  Vrom  every  point  of  the 
circninfereiice,  being  that  Iroin  vihich  the  circle  is  dt*- 
scrihed.  —  C.  of  cotn  ersion,  a  mechanical  teim,  the  sig- 
nificutifiii  ol  which  may  be  thus  connived:  if  a  stick  he 
laid  1)11  stagnant  water,  and  drawn  by  a  thread  fastened 
to  it,  so  that  the  thread  makes  alv  ays  the  same  angle  with 
it.  the  slick  will  be  found  to  turn  about  a  certain  j-oint, 
whicli  point  is  calh*<l  the  r’.  of  conver.«ion. —  <’.  <f  on 
equilihriinn.U  the  same  with  respect  to  bodiis  imincjsed 
in  a  fluid  as  the  (\  of  gravity  is  to  bodii’s  in  free  s)  nee; 
or  it  is  a  certain  point  wliii  I1,  if  n  body,  or  sysli  m  of 
bodies,  be  siispemted,  they  will  r<*st  in  any  j)o)-ition. — 
C.  of  attracti>-7i.  iPIys.)  The  C.  of  attracth  n  of  a  bodv 
is  that  point  into  wldi-h.  if  all  its  matter  were  collected, 
its  action  upon  any  n-mote  particle  would  still  be  tlie 
same  ns  it  is  while  the  body  retains  its  f>wn  proper 
form;  or  it  is  that  jioint  to  which  bodies  tend  b>  their 
own  gravity,  or  about  which  a  planet  revolves  as  a 
centre,  being  attracted  or  impelled  towards  it  by  the 
action  of  gnivity.  The  common  centre  of  attraction  of 
two  or  more  bodies  is  used  to  denote  tlmt  point  in  wbieb, 
if  a  particle  of  matter  were  placed,  the  action  of  each 
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body  upon  it  xvonld  be  eipial,  and  whore  it  will  remain 
iu  eipiilllirium.  Imving  no  tendency  to  niuNo  one  way 
rather  than  another.  —  of  friction, is  that  point  in  the 
base  of  a  body  on  which  it  revolves  in  wliich,  if  tlio 
wliole  surface  of  the  base  ami  the  mass  of  the  body  were 
collected  and  nunie  to  revolve  about  the  centre  of  the 
base  of  the  given  hody,  the  angular  vehicity  destroyed 
by  its  friction  would  l)e  eijual  to  the  angnb.r  \i*locity 
destroyi'<l  in  the  given  laxly  by  its  friction  iu  the  same 
time. —  G.  of  gravity.  >ee  Guavitv, —  G.  of  gyra  i  n. 

Tliat  point  in  a  body  revolving  on  an  u.\i-,  into 
wliich,  if  tlie  matter  of  the  whole  body  were  collei  ted, 
thesnmeangnlurvelucity  would  be  generaterl  by  tliesame 
moving  force.  —  C.  <f  motion  of  a  hmty.  a  fixi-d  point  about 
which  tlie  Ixxly  is  moved;  and  the  axis  of  motion  is  the 
fi.\.e<l  axis  about  wliii  h  it  move.-^.  —  ('  of  oscillaiion,  tlio 
point  in  whicli  the  whole  of  the  matter  must  be  eol- 
lecteil,  in  order  Ihat  tlie  time  of  oscillation  may  be  the 
same  as  when  it  is  distributed. —  <’  <f  ]>ercnssio7i,  ihat 
point  of  a  revolving  body  which  woubl  strike  with  ihit 
same  fonre  as  if  the  whole  of  the  matter  were  collei  ted 
in  it.  —  C.of  position.  (JAc/i.)  A  lei  ni  denutiiig  a  p<.int 
of  any  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  so  selected  tlmt  the 
situation  and  motion  of  the  body  or  system  may  be 
properly  estimaterl  by  those  points.  —  of  jiresstn'e,  or 
metacentre  of  a  Jlnid  against  a  plane,  is  that  point 
against  which  a  force  being  appli<*il,  equal  ami  contrary 
to  the  whole  jiressiire,  it  will  sustain  it,  so  as  that  the 
body  pressed  on  will  not  incline  to  either  side. —  (\  if 
spontaneous  rotation,  that  point  whiidi  remains  at  rest, 
the  instant  a  hody  is  struck,  or  about  which  the  Ixxly 
begins  to  revolve.  If  a  body'  of  any  size  or  form,  after 
rotatory  or  gyratory  motions,  be  left  entirely  to  ilM-lf, 
it  will  always  have  8  principal  axes  of  rotation  ;  that  is, 
all  the  rotary  motions  by  which  it  i.s  eftix  teil  may  bo 
constantly  reduced  to  3,  which  are  ])erfornu'd  lonml 
tliree  axec  perpendicular  to  each  otlier  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  ami  always  j>reserving  the  same 
position  in  absolute  space,  while  t!u*  centre  of  gravity 
is  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line. — 
C.  of  a  lathe.  {Tui'nery.)  That  cone  with  its  axis 
which  is  hori'zontally  posited  lor  sustaining  any  body 
while  it  is  turned. —  0/  a  feet.  {Naut.)  Tliat  divi¬ 

sion  of  a  fleet  placed  between  the  van  and  the  rear 
when  in  line  of  battle;  and  between  the  weather  and 
lee  divisions,  in  the  order  of  sailing. 

Ceii'lro,  r.  i.  To  be  cidlected  to  a  point;  as,  to  centre 
one’s  desires  upon  a  thing, 

Our  hopes  must  centre  on  ourselves  alone.”—  Vrydtn, 

— To  be  placet]  in  the  midille  or  central  part. 

— V.  a.  To  place  or  fix  on  a  centre,  or  central  point. 

'*  One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn’d 
Round  through  the  vast  profuudity  obicure.”  —  Milton. 

— To  collt*ct  to  a  point  or  central  object. 

“  Thj  thoughts  are  cenfred  on  thyself  alone  !"  —  Dryden. 

Cen'tre*  in  Alabama,  a  po.st-village,  cap.  of  Cherokee 
CO..  1  m.  from  Coosa  River,  and  140  N.N.E.  of  Montgomery. 
Centre,  in  Geoi-gia,  a  post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  37  in.  N. 
E.  of  Columbus  City. 

Cen'fre,  in  IVinois,  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co.  See  Putnam. 

— A  townsliip  of  McHenry  co.  See  Dorr. 

— A  township  of  Bureau  co., — now  merged  in  Wyauet  twp. 
— A  post-office  of  Schuyler  co 

Ceil 't  re,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Boone  co.\pop.  3,8S5. 
— A  township  of  Dearborn  co  ;  pop.  4,699. 

— A  town.ship  of  Greene  co. ;  )>op.  1,870. 

— A  townshTj)  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  2, *>41. 

— -A  township  of  Hancock  co.;  pop.  8,495. 

— A  township  i)f  Hendricks  co  ;  p'p.  2,795. 

— A  township  of  Howard  co. ;  contains  Kokomo  the 
county  seat.  Pop.  2,S67. 

— A  township  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  1,932. 

— A  townsliip  of  La  Forte  co. ;  pop.  1,147. 

— A  township  of  Mirion  co.;  pop.  4,274. 

— A  township  of  Marshal!  co.,  contains  Ply'moutU  the 
county-s<*at.  Total  pop.  4,880. 

— A  township  of  Porter  co. ;  pop.  1,894. 

— A  township  of  Posey  co. ;  pop.  955. 

—  A  townsliip  of  Ripley  co. ;  pop.  1,-581. 

— A  township  of  Kush  co.;  pop.  1,645. 

— A  townshij)  of  Spencer  co. 

— A  township  of  Starke  co.;  pop.  555. 

— township  of  St.  Josepli's  co. ;  pop.  717. 

— A  townsliip  of  Union  co.,  including  Liberty,  the  county- 
seat  :  pop.  1,896. 

— .A  township  of  Vanderburg  co. ;  pop.  1,689. 

— A  township  of  NVayne  co. ;  pop.  2,85.5, 

Ceii'tre,  iu  Iowa,  a  townsliip  of  Allamakee  co.:  pop. 
1,048. 

— A  township  of  Appanoose  co. ;  pop.  1,723. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  2,899. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  1,317. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop.  1,738. 

— A  township  of  Dnhmpio  co. ;  pop.  1,039. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. :  pop.  ,504. 

— A  township  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop.  924. 

— A  tDwnship  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  6,310. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

— A  post-office  of  Pago  co. 

— A  township  of  Wapello  co. ;  jtop.  1,69-3. 

Centre,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Atchison  co.;  pop. 
1,605. 

— A  township  of  Doniph.An  co. ;  pop.  2,248. 

Centre,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Metcalfe  co. 
Centre,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Eaton  co. 

Centre,  in  Mississippi,  a  township  of  Newton  co. ;  pop, 
2,597. 

Centre,  in  New  Jersey, i\  township  of  Camden  co. ;  pop 
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Cen'tre*  in  iV>uJ  Yorh\  a  Tillage  of  Davenport  township, 
Delaware  co.,  90  m.  W.S.W  .  of  Albany. 

—A  village  of  Green  co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

—A  village  of  Herkimer  co.,  00  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

—A  village  of  Ontario  co.,  8  in.  S.E.  of  Canandaigua. 

— A  village  of  Otsego  co.,  on  the  Otsego  outlet. 

Centre,  in  N.  Oarnlimt^  a  post-office  of  Gullf<»r(i. 

Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  1,227. 

— A  township  of  Coluntbianu  co.;  pop.  2,895. 

— A  township  of  Oueriusey  co.;  pop.  1,016. 

— A  tow’nship  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  1,265. 

— A  township  of  .Monroe  co. ;  pop.  2,585. 

—A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.;  70  m  W.S.W.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  1,.353. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co.;  pop.  1,703. 

—A  village  in  the  S.of  Washington  co.,on  the  Ohio  River. 

— A  township  of  Williams  co. ;  p<p.2fi'2H. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Wood  co. ;  p<p.  1,331. 

Centre,  in  /Vniwyieama,  a  central  co^  (as  its  name  de¬ 
notes,)  with  an  area  of  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  by  Mtishannon  Creek.  It  is  drained  by  Bald 
Eagle,  Penn's  Beach,  and  Spring  creeks,  and  traversed 
by  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  here  throw  off  sev¬ 
eral  spurs.  Bald  Eagle  Mountain  also  extends  through 
the  middle  of  this  co.  Soil,  generally  ricli,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  minerals.  There  is  no  finer  -agricultural  region 
in  the  State  than  the  valleys  of  this  county  present. 
Its  W.  side  has  plenty  of  iron-ore,  coal,  and  lumber. 
When  its  resources  shall  be  fully  developed,  its  as  yet 
hidden  stores  of  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  will  ren¬ 
der  it  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  State.  The 
Peuna.  .Agricultural  College  is  situated  here.  Cap.  Belie- 
fonte.  Pop.  34.418. 

— A  townsliip  of  Berks  co. ;  pop.  1,529. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co  ;  pop.  843. 

— A  township  t»fC»jlumhia  co. ;  pop.  1,3’22. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  p<p.  1,777. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Indiana  co. ;  pop.  1,555. 

—A  pf>8t-towuship  of  Perry  co.,  2ti  in.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg, 
contains  the  borough  of  Bloomfield  ;  pop.  1,121. 

— A  township  of  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  885. 

Centre,  in  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.; 

j>op.  l,2bl. 

' — A  village  of  Dodge  co. 

—A  township  of  La  Fayette  co., — now  called  Darlington. 

— A  township  of  Rock  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Janesville; 
1,064. 

Outre  Alm'ond,  in  York,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  210  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Centre  Barn'j^tead,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Belknap  co.  20  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

Centre  Bel'pre,  in  a  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  90  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbus  co. 

Centre  Bend,  in  Ohio,  u  post  office  of  Morg-an  co. 

Centre  Ber'Iin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co..  20  ni.  E.  of  Albany. 

Cen'tre-bit,  ti.  {Joinery.)  An  Instrument  revolving  on 
a  centred  liaiulle,  used  fur  boring  circular  holes. 

Centre  Bridge,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  CO.,  Ill  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Centre  Brooks  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  CO. 

Centre  Bruns'wicky  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Uensselaer  co. 

Ce  n't  re  bur;;',  in  O/tto,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  36 
111.  N.N.E.  of  Coluinhiis. 

Centre  Cam  bridge,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Centre  Caiii^te'o,  in  New  a  post-village  of 

Steuben  co.,  195  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Cen'tro-cliuck,  n.  {Turiwry.)  A  chuck  screwed  on 
the  mandril  of  a  lathe,  having  u  hardened  steel  cone  or 
centre  fixed  in  it;  also  a  projecting  arm  or  driver. 

Centre  Coii'way,  in  New  Hanqishire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,  00  miles  N  E.  of  Concrord. 

Centre  Creek,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  0.  of  Martin  co. 

Centre  Cro'iS,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Es»ex  co. 

C'eii  tredaie*  in  Hhoiie  Island,  a  P.  O.of  Providence  co. 

Cen'tre-dri II,  n.  {Turnery.)  A  small  drill  used  for 
making  a  sliort  hole  in  the  ends  of  a  shaft  about  to  be 
turned,  for  the  entrance  of  tlie  lathe  centres. 

Centre  Ef  li ng:liaui,  in  New  a  post-office 

of  Carroll  co. 

Cen'trelield,  in  Keniurky,  a  post-office  of  Oldham  co. 

Centrelield,  in  Nw  York,  a  village  of  Ontario  co., 
2U0  III.  W.  by  N.  of  .Albany. 

Centrelield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co., 
73  m.  E.X.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  128. 

Centre  Groton,  in  a  post-village  of  New* 

London  co.,  4S  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

i'entre  Grove,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Person  co. 

Centre  Hall,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 

Centre  Har'bor,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-tow’uship 
of  Belknap  co.,  33  m.  N.  of  Concord ;  pop.  446. 

Centre  Ilill,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Limestone  co. 

Centre  Hill,  in  ArA:an.<a5,  a  post-office  of  White  co. 

Centre  Hill,  in  Cmnecticut,  a  P.  0.  of  Hartford  co. 

Centre  Hill,  in /'''im.-fy/uania,  apost-villageof  Centre 
CO.,  73  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Centre  Leb'anon,  in  Maim,  a  post-village  of  York 
CO.,  90  m.  SW.  of  Augusta. 

Centre  Eiii'eolii  Ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Waldo  CO.,  40  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

Centre  Eiiie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 

Centre  Eisle.in  New  IbrA.a  post-office  of  Bn>ome  co. 

Centre  I^ov'etl,  in  M<iine.,  a  post-office  ol  Oxford  co. 

Centre  .>Iills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 

Centre  Moiit'ville,  in  Maine,^^  post-office  of  Waldo 
co.,  40  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 
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Centre  ^foreland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Wyoming  co. 

Centre  .’llnr'loliej^,  in  }or/i*,aP.O.  of  Suffolk  co. 

Centre  Os’sipee,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,  48  m.  N.N.E.  of  CXuicord. 

Ceiitre-plion'ic,  n.  (Acooiftes.)  The  place  whore  the 
speaker  stands  in  making  polysyllubical  and  articulate 
echt»es. 

Centre*plionocani|>'tie,  n.  (Acoasto.)  The  place 
or  object  whicii  returns  the  voice. 

Centre  Point,  in  Arkansas,  u  post-office  of  Sevier  co. 

Centre  l*oint,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Centre  Point,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Centre  Point,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Liimco., about 
4.")  111.  N.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Centre  Point,  in  Keritucky,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
CO.,  130  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Cumberland 
Liver. 

Centre  Point,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Centre  Port,  in  iVVitr  JorA:,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
co.,  190  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany,  on  the  Great  Cow  Harbor. 

Centre  Kiddie,  iu  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Conway  co. 

Centre  Bid^e.  in  lUviois,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Centro  Kid;;e,  iu  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Kemper  co. 

Centre  Boa<l  Station,  in  PtnnsyLvama,  a  post- 
office  of  Crawford  co. 

Centre  Biit'land,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rut¬ 
land  co.,  52  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

Centre  Sand'%%'icli,  in  iVeu;  //ampi/uVtf,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,  5U  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

Centre  Slier'inan,  in  New  lorA*.  a  post-village  of 
ChautaiKiuu  co.,  about  300  m.  AV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Centre  Sid'ney,  in  a  post-village  of  Kennebec 

co.,  about  6  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Centre  Square,  in  Indiana,  a  P.O.  of  Switzerland  co. 

Centre  Square,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
.Montgomery  co. 

Centre  Star,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Lauderdale  co. 

Centre  Straf  ford,  in  New  Hampshire,  apost-village 
of  Stratford  co.,  25  m.  E.  of  Concord. 

Cen'treton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
about  25  111.  S.AV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Ceiitreton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Salem  co., 
70  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Trenton. 

Ceiitreton,  in  Ohio.n  post-vijlage  of  Huron  co.,  110 
in.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Cen'tretown,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  70  m. 
N  E  of  Iowa  City. 

Centre  Town,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Centre  Town,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Cole  co. 

Centretowu,  in  l^misylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  cimnty. 

Centre  Valley,  in  /ndiana,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Centre  Valley,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

Centre  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Otsego  co. 

Centre  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  7  ni.  FL  of  Allentown. 

Centre  View,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Centre  View,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Centre  Villa^je,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Camden  co., 
175  m.  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  50  m.  E.N.E.  of  Atlanta. 

— A  post-office  of  Charlton  co. 

Centre  Villa^j^e,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Broome  co. 

Centre  Villag'e,  in  Ohio,  apost-office  of  Delaware  co. 

Cen'treville,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Bibb  co.,  on 
the  Cahawba  River,  at  the  Lower  Falls,  38  m.  S.E.  of  Tus¬ 
caloosa  ;  pop.  1,285. 

Centreville,  in  ArAansa^,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Centreville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Alameda 
CO.,  about  32  m.  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco ;  pop.  iu  1864, 
about  250. 

— A  post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.  See  Pilot  Hill. 

Centreville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  in  Hamden 
township.  New  Haven  co.,  6  m.  N.  of  New  Haven. 

Centreville,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle 
CO.,  about  50  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Dover. 

Centreville,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Leon  co. 

Centreville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Camden  co., 
3  in.  from  St.  Mary's  River. 

—  A  village  of  AVallon  co.,  126  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

— A  post-village  of  Wilkes  co.,  ubt.  66  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Centreville,  in  Idaho,  a  mining-village  of  Boiseo  co., 
on  Grimes  Creek,  about  8  m.  N.  or  N.W.  of  Idaho  City; 
pip.  474. 

Centreville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  80  m. 
W.  of  Springfield. 

— A  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

— A  village  of  Schuyler  co.,  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

—A  p.-v.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Belleville,p'^'p.  2,116. 

Centreville,  in  Indiana,  a  pust-village  of  Allen  co., 
12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  village  of  Jennings  co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

— A  village  of  Lake  co.,  6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Crown  Point. 

— A  village  of  Scott  co. 

— A  village  in  the  N.E  part  of  Sullivan  co. 

— .K  post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  63  m.  E.  of  India- 
napoli.s;  1,077. 

Centreville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Appa¬ 
noose  co.,  3^  m.  W.  of  Chariton  River,  and  about  80  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  1,037. 

— A  village  of  Cedar  co.,  26  m.  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Centreville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.; 
pop.  1,034. 

Centreville.  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Bourbon  co., 
30  m.  Y.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  1,117. 

Centreville,  in  Loumaria,  a  post-village  of  St.  Mary’s 
parish,  on  the  Teche,  5  m.  below  Franklin. 

Centreville,  in  i/ume,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  145. 


iCen'trevIlle,  in  Maryland,  a  twp.and  vill.,cflp.  of  Queen 
Anne  co.,  35  m.  E.  by  N.of  Anriapidis, pop. of  twp.  6,300. 

Centrel  ine,  in  Massachusetts,  a  p(»st-village  and  sea¬ 
port  of  Barnstable  township,  Bariista)>le  co.,  on  the  S. 
side  of  ('ape  Cod,  70  m.  S  E.  of  Boston. 

Centreville,  iu  Michigan,  a  township  of  Lcelenaw  co.; 
pop.  939. 

— A  i)06t-village,  cap.  of  St.  Joseph’s  co.,on  Prairie  River, 
80  m.  S.M*.  of  Lansing;  j^op.  740. 

Centreville,  in  Minnesota,  n  village  of  Anoka  co.,  in 
Outreville  twp  ,  about  16  m.  from  St.  Paul ;  pop.  687. 

— A  village  of  Stearns  co.,  about  17  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Centreville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Amite 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  Natchez. 

— A  village  of  Choctaw  co. 

Centreville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Callaway  co., 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  village  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Macon  co.,  80  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Reynolds  co.,  on  the  W.  fork  of 
Black  River,  40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Pot08i;pop.  32. 

C’entreville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  in  the  E. 
part  of  Hunterdon  co.,  7  m.  E.N.E.  of  Flemington. 

— A  village  on  the  boundary  between  Salem  and  Cumber¬ 
land  counties.  9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bridgeton. 

— A  village  of  IVarren  co.,  10  ni.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Centreville,  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  45  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo  ;  pop.  1,043. 

— A  village  of  Champlain  township,  Clinton  co.,  160  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Albany. 

Centreville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Moore  co. 

Centreville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  about  20 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Marietta. 

— A  village  of  Belmont  co.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Zanesville. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  village  of  Delaware  co.,  18  ra.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Gallia  co.,  15  m.  M’.N.W,  of  Gallipolis. 

— A  village  of  Lake  co.,  on  the  Rblge  Road  from  Erie  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  Clevelan<l,  182  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Medina  co.,  about  40  in.  S  W.  of  Cleveland. 

—A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  9  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Dayton. 

Centreville.  in  /Vnnxylrawi'a.  a  village  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  village  of  Bucks  co.,  27  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

— A  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  17  m.  N.IV.  of  the  borough 
of  Butler;  pop.  366. 

— A  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  on  Oil  Creek,  25  m.  E.N. 
E.  of  Meadville  ;  pop.  322. 

— A  village  of  Cumberland  co. 

— A  village  of  Elk  co.,  on  Smithport  turnpike. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co. 

—  A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

— A  village  of  Northampton  co.,  15  m.  N.  of  Easton. 

— A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  148  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  village  of  Union  co. 

Centreville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Kent 
co.,  near  the  Puwtuxent  River,  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Provi 
deuce. 

Centreville,  in  S.  CanHina,  a  post-village  of  Laurent 
dist.,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Centreville,  in  Tennessee,  a  twp.  and  village,  cap.  of 
Hickman  co.,  on  Duck  River,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville; 
pop.  of  township  1,425. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  932. 

Centreville,  in  Texas,  a  post-vilhige,  cap.  of  Leon  co., 
about  48  m.  N.N.IV.  of  Huntsville;  pop.  221. 

Centreville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Davis 
co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City  ;  pop.  544. 

Centreville,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Fairfax  co., 
27  m.  W.  of  Washington ;  pop.  1,721. 

Centreville,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
about  240  IU.  W.  of  Richmond,  on  Indian  Creek. 

— A  township  of  Tyler  co.,  on  Middle  Island  Creek,  16  m. 
from  tlie  Ohio  River;  pop.  1,079. 

Centreville,  in  iri^consLi,  a  village  and  township  of 
Manitowoc  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan;  pop. of  twp.  1,650. 

— A  village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Hudson;  pop. 
about  300. 

— A  post-village  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  on  Sugar  River,  35  m.  S.  of 
Madison. 

Centre  White  CreeU,  in  iVew  York,Q,  post-village 
of  Washington  co.,  39  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Cen'tric,  Cen'trical,  a.  Placed  in  the  centre  or 
middle;  central. 

“  Say  where  bis  eenlric  bappiaess  doth  He."— ’.Ponn€. 

Cen'trioally,  adv.  In  a  central  position. 

Centrioity,  {sen-iris'ede,)  n.  State  of  being  centrical. 

Centrirn^al,  a.  [hai.  centrum,  fugio,  to  fly.] 
Tending  to  recede  from  the  centre;  flying  from  the  cen¬ 
tre;  as,  a  centrifugal  machine. 

{Bot.)  Centrifugal  nnd  centripetal  designate  two  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  inflorescence.  When  the  flower-bud 
which  terminates  the  florul  axis,  and  is  central  in  the 
inflorescence,  is  the  first  to  eiy^and — in  which  case  the 
others  are  developed  in  succession  from  the  centre  out¬ 
wards— the  inflorescence  is  said  to  be  centrifugal. 
M'hen  the  outermost  flowers  expand  first,  the  inflores¬ 
cence  is  centnjyetal,  as  is  the  case  in  catkins,  spikes,  and 
racemes,  in  which  the  flowers  nearest  the  base  are  the 
first  to  expand,  and  those  nearest  the  apex  the  last. 

C.  Three.  (Phys.)  The  force  that  urges  a  revolving  body 
to  fly  off  iu  a  straight  line  instead  of  describing  a  curve. 
The  moon  is  held  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth  by  cen¬ 
tripetal  ferret,  and  a  stone  flies  from  a  sling  by  centrifur 
gal  See  Ckntr.al  Forces. 

Ceii'trin;?,  Ceii'leriiig*,  n.  {Arch.)  A  temporary 
support,  principally  of  timber,  placed  and  fixed  under 
vaults  ami  arches  to  sustain  them  while  they  are  in 
course  of  building. 

Ceiitrii>'etal«  a.  [Lat.  centrum,  and  pcio,  to  seek.] 
Seeking  the  centre;  tending  towards  the  centre;  as, 
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centripetal  force.  —  Progressing  by  changes  from  the 
exterior  of  a  thing  towards  its  centre;  us,  the  cenlripe- 
tal  petrifaction  of  a  bone.  —  Webster. 

(Bot.)  tSee  Centrifugal. 

C.  Force.  {Phys.)  Tiie  force  by  which  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  is  kept  revolving  round  a  central  point  instead  of 
flying  out  at  a  tangent  to  its  orbit.  See  Centrifugal. 

Ceiitrip'etency,  n.  Tendency  or  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  (r.) 

Centris^cus,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  AcantUopterygious 
fishes,  principally  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their 
having  a  long  tubular 
snout;  the  body  com¬ 
pressed  and  inclining 
to  an  oblong  oval 
form;  and  the  belly- 
fins  united.  The  Trum¬ 
pet-fish  or  Sea-snipe, 

C.  scol^pax  ( fiq.  552),  PiQ-  553.  —  trumpet-fish. 
found  in  the  Mediter-  {Centritcua  tcolopax.) 

ratiean,  is  the  type  of  the  genus. 

Ccntrobar'iCy  a.  [Krom  Gr.  kentrobares  —  kentron^ 
centre,  and  barost  weight.]  Pertaining  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  to  the  method  of  determining  it. 

Ceiitroliii^eal,  a.  [Lat.  centruMy  and  Ztnea,  line.] 
Converging  to  a  centre.  (Apjdied  to  lines.) 

Centroliii'eaii,  n.  An  instrument  for  drawing  lines 
converging  towards  a  point,  though  the  i>oiut  be  inac¬ 
cessible.  —  Ogilvie. 

Centrop'oIlH,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  cu.,  40  in.  S.S.W.  of  Lawrence;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Ceiitrop'oiiiiiM,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes.  The  species  Sea-pike,  C.  undecimalis.,  some¬ 
times  weighing  as  much  as  2.5  pounds,  forms  a  consider¬ 
able  article  of  consumption  in  S.  America.  The  form  of 
its  body  is  elongated;  its  color  greenish-brown  above, 
and  silvery  beneath. 

Ceiitiiiu\’ir,  n.  [Lat.  centum,  hundred,  and  rir,  a 
man.]  {Rom.  Hist.)  One  of  a  body  of  judges,  chosen 
three  from  each  of  the  35  tribes,  so  that  jiroperly  there 
were  10.5:  but  they  were  called  centumviri  (or  the  hun¬ 
dred),  from  the  round  number.  The  origin  and  powers 
of  this  court  are  subjects  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  princijial  causes  that  came  under  their  cognizance 
app»*ar  to  have  been  those  concerning  testaments  and 
inheritances. 

Ceiitiini'viral,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  centuinvir,  or 
to  the  centumviri. 

Ceiitiiui'v irate,  n.  Dignity  or  office  of  a  centumvir, 
or  of  the  centumviri. 

Centiin'ciiliis,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
PrimulacfXB.  They  are  very  diminutive  annual  herbs, 
w’ith  alternate  leaves;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sub- 
sessile.  Tlie  Bastard  Pimpernel,  C.  minimus,  is  found  in 
wet  places  in  the  U.  States. 

Ceil'tiiple,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  centum,  audplico,  to  fold.] 
A  hundred-fold. 

Ccntii'plicatc,  V.  a.  [Lat.  cenlupHcatus.']  To  make 
a  hundred-fold;  to  repeat  a  hundred-fold.]  (r.) 

Ceiitit'rial,  a.  \L\it.  centurialis.']  Relating  to  a  cen¬ 
tury,  or  a  liundred  years:  as.  a  jubilee. 

Centuria'tor,  Ceia'tiirist,  n.  [¥t.  centuriateur.'] 
A  name  given  to  an  historian  who  distinguishes  time 
by  centuries,  after  the  practice  of  ecrlesiuKtical  history; 
as,  “  The  ceniuriMors  of  Magdeburg.”  —  Ayliffe. 

Ceiitu'rioii,  n.  [I>at.  centurio^  from  centum.)  {Rom. 
Hist.)  An  ollicor  iti  thi  Rom  in  army,  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  century  (q.  v.).  The  word  C.  signifies  the 
commander  of  lOJ  men;  Imt  this  number  was,  in  fact, 
seldom  complete,  its  the  legion  generally  fell  far  short  of 
its  full  complement.  One  of  the  two  C.  of  each  maniple 
had  a  precedeijce  before  the  other;  and  tlie  C.  of  tlie 
first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarians  pre¬ 
sided  over  all  the  others,  and  had  charge  of  the  eagle  or 
chief  standard  of  the  legion,  which  gave  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  ranking  with  the  knights.  The  badge  of  a  C. 
was  a  vine-rod.  The  rank  of  a  C.  was  p.arallel  to  that  of 
a  captain  in  modern  times.  Several  C.  are  honorably 
meiitioiied  in  the  New  Testament,  (d/ar^•  xv.  39;  Luke 
viii.  1-10;)  and  the  first-fruits  to  Christ  from  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  was  the  generous  and  devout  Cornelius,  (Acts  x.) 

Ceut'ury,  n.  [Lat.  ce.ntuHa,  from  centum^  A  Inin- 
dred ;  a  hundred  of  anything;  as,  a  century  of  soldiers. 

“  I’ve  strew'd  hia  gr*ve, 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  praj'rs."  Shaka. 

— The  period  of  a  hundred  years;  as,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

“  It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited 
six  tliousand  years  for  an  observer."  —  Kepler. 

(Rom.  Hist.)  A  division  in  which  the  people  voted  at 
the  “Comitia  Centuriata.”  .According  to  Livy,  they 
were  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  rich  a  greater  w'eight  in  the  state.  The 
liatricians  were  represented  by  six  C.  of  knights,  and 
twelve  C.  of  knigliU  were  ad<led  to  those  from  the 
plebeians.  The  rest  of  the  plebeians  and  clients  were 
divided  into  5  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
property;  the  lowest  limits  of  each  being  respectively 
100,000,  75,000,  50,000,  2.5.000. 12,500  as8e.s.  The  first  of 
these  classes  was  subdivided  into  SO  (7.;  the  next  three 
into  20  ejich;  and  the  last  into  .30.  Tlie  C.  of  each  class 
were  ag:un  8eparate<]  into  two  equal  numbers  of  old  and 
young.  By  this  distribution  the  preponderance  was 
given  to  property,  though  the  rich  classes  were  of  course 
outnumbered  by  the  poor.  —  In  the  Roman  legion  the 
term  C.  was  applied  to  the  half  of  the  mauipulus,  or 
l-30th  of  a  legion. 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg.  (Eccl.  Flist.)  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  history,  arranged  in  13  centuries,  was  drawn  up 
at  Magdeburg,  iu  1552,  to  show  the  agreenieut  of  the 


Lutheran  doctrine  with  that  (»f  the  primitive  Christians. 
Its  publication  was  commenced  in  1560,  and  terminated 
in  1574.  The  work  was  brought  down  to  the  year  1300. 

C’o'os,  a  Greek  island.  See  Ze\. 

Cepev'orous.  a.  [Lat.  cepa,  onion,  and  vorare,  to  de¬ 
vour.]  Feetiing  on  onions. 

Ce|>lia<*'lis.  w.  [Gr.  A*«p/ia/e,  the  head.]  (Bnt.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Cinchonacext.  The  C.  ipecacuanha 
officinal  ipecacuanha  of  our  pharmacopceias.  It  is  known 
as  true,  annnlated,  Brazilian  or  Lisbon  ipecacuanlia, 
and  is  imported  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernam¬ 
buco.  Its  odor  is  faint  and  peculiarly  bitter,  sub-acid,  and 
mucilaginous ;  both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  vir- 


Fig.  554.  —  ipecacuanha. 
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tues,  which  depend  on  a  peculiar  principle,  called 
IVhen  given  in  large  doses,  it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  as  a 
purgative;  in  small  doses  it  is  expectorant  and  dia¬ 
phoretic. 

Coplialalg'io.  (sef-al-al'jik.)  a.  [hat.  cephalalgicus.  See 
Cephalic.]  Relating  to  head-ache. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  head-ache. 

C'epti'alal^y*  n.  [Gr.  kephalalgia — kephale.  head,  and 
algos,  ache,  pain.]  The  head-aclie  ;  pain  in  the  head. 

Cophalail'tiliuni,  n.  [Gr.  kpphale,  and  anthos,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  The  head  or  capitate  inflorescenco  of  a 
composite  plant.  —  Brande. 

C<^plialaii'tlins,  n.  [Gr.  kephale,  a  head,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  flowers 
growing  in  dense 
heads.]  (Bot.)  .A. 
genus  of  plants, 
order  Cinchona- 
cece.  They  are 
siinibs  with  op¬ 
posite  leaves  and 
short  stipules; 
flowers  in  globose 
heads,  without  an 
involucre.  The 
Button  -  bush,  C. 
occidentalis,  f r  e- 
quenting  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  ponds,  riv¬ 
ers,  and  brooks, 
throughout  the 
United  States,  is  a 
handsome  shrub, 

6  ft.  high,  readily 
distinguished  by 
its  spherical  flow¬ 
ers,  resembling 
the  globular  in¬ 
florescence  of  the 
sycamore, 
i'ephalas^pis, 
n.  [Or.  auda.spji,  buckler.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  fish 

that  has  a  large  liead  formed  of  a  sort  of  shield,  pro¬ 
longed  behind  into  two  points.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
red  sandstone. 

Opti'alate,  n.  (ZoOl.)  An  animal  of  the  class  Cepha- 
LOeOPA.  q.  V. 

Ceplialat'oiiiy*  n.  [Gr.  kephale,  and  iemnein,  to  cut.] 
{Anal.)  The  dinsection  of  the  head. 

i'oplialie«  (sefal'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  kephalikns,  from  kephale, 
tlie  head.]  Pertaining  to  the  liead;  good  for  the  head, 
or  head-ache;  as,  a  cfij)halic  remedy. 

Cephalic  Vem.  (Anat.)  The  great  superficial  vein  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  arm  and  fore  arm. 

C'opliali'tiM.  n.  {M>‘d.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

C’opli'iilo-t*xtriic*'lor,  n.  {Surg.)  An  instrument 
to  extract  a  fa'tus  by  clasping  the  head. — 

Coptialo^>apliy«  n.\VtT. kephale,  liead, amlyrapAcin, 
to  write.]  (Anal.)  A  description  of  the  head. 

CVph'aloid,  ct.  [Gr.  kephale,  and  eidos,  form.]  Shaped 
like  the  hea<l. 

CVpIialol'csy^n.  [Gr.  kephale, and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
{Anat.)  A  treatise  on  tlie  head. 

Cophaloiiia,  {sef-a-lo'ne-d,)  an  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  largest  of  those  composing  the  former 


Ionian  Republic,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  near  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  opp«»site  the  Gulf 
of  Patras,  between  Lat.  38®  3'  and  38®  29'  N.,  and  Lon. 
20®  21'  and  20®  49'  K.;  8  in.  N.  of  Zante,  6  S.  of  Santa 
Maura,  and  64  S.S.E.  of  Corfu.  Length.  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
32  m.;  breadth  very  unequal.  Area,  311  sq.m.  Sur¬ 
face.  Generally  mountainous  and  barren.  Soil,  com¬ 
paratively  scanty  and  poor.  Clim.  Mild;  but  violent 
storms  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  l^od.  M’Jjeat, 
maize,  pulse,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and 
salt.  Chief  Towns.  Argostoli  (the  cap.),  and  Lixuri. 
Pop.  75,000.  —  See  Ionian  Islands. 

I'eptialop'oda,  Cephai/opods,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  kephale, 
head,  foot.]  (Zool.)  A  class  of  molluscous  animals 

cliaracterized  by  the  possession  of  locomotive  organs 
around  the  head,  in  the  shape  of  prolonged  tentaeula, 
which  project  forward  and  more  or  less  conceal  the 
mouth  (see  Fig.  185).  In  the  whole  range  of  molluscous 
animals  the  C.  are  the  most  highly  organizeil.  present' 
ing  undoubted  rudiments  of  an  internal  skeleton,  and 
containing  secretive,  digestive,  respiratory,  and  genera¬ 
tive  organs.  The  C  are  marine,  and  are  remarkable  for 
a  peculiar  and  intensely  black  fluid,  which  they  secrete, 
and  which,  when  apprehending  danger,  they  c^ect  into 
the  Avater,  thus  discoloring  it,  and  enabling  the  animals 
to  conceal  themselves.  They  are  separated  into  the  two 
orders  Dibuanchiata  and  Tetradrancuiata,  q.  v. 

C'e|>lialo|HMrie,  Cei^halop'odous,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  cephalopods. 

Oph'alo-tlio'rax,  n.  [Gr.  kephale,  and  thorax,  q.  v.] 
{ZoiU.)  The  first  segment  of  the  Arachiiida  and  Crusta¬ 
cea,  consisting  of  the  united  head  and  thorax. —  H’et.NYcr. 

C’eptial'otribe,  n.  [Gr.  kephale.  and  tribein,  to  crush.] 
{Surg.)  An  obstetrical  instrument  used  for  facilitating 
delivery,  by  crushing  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 

CepBi'alouH,  a.  That  has  a  head. 

C^pli'aStls.  {Myth.)  Son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
and  Imsbaud  of  Procris,  an  Athenian  princess.  Aurora 
became  enamored  of  him,  but  he  remained  faithful  to 
his  wife.  Aurora,  however,  with  a  view  of  estranging  his 
affections  from  Procris,  wished  him  to  prove  his  wife's 
fidelity.  Disguised  as  a  merchant,  he  entered  his  own 
house,  and  Procris's  virtue  was  not  proof  against  the 
riches  he  offered  her.  He  then  drove  her  from  his  dour; 
but  a  reconciliation  was  soon  effected  between  them. 
Finally,  Cephalus,  Avhile  hunting,  accidentally  pierced 
her  with  bis  spear;  and,  in  despair  at  her  death,  killed 
himself  with  the  same  w’eapon. 

Ce'pBj<*us.  (A^/ron.)  A  northern  constellation,  midway 
between  the  Polar  star  and  Cygnus.  It  contains  35 
stars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Alderamin,  of  the  third 
magnitude. 

Coplli'NUH,  Cephissus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Greece,  ris¬ 
ing  at  Liiaai,  in  Phocis,  and  which,  after  passing  to  the  N. 
of  Delphi  and  Mount  Parnassus,  entered  Bceotia.  where  it 
flowed  into  the  lake  Copais.  Tlie  Graces  loved  this  river, 
and  were  called  the  goddesses  of  the  Cepliisiis.  Modern 
travellers  describe  it  as  winding  its  way  thioiigh  olive 
groves  in  several  streamlets.  'Tliere  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Attica,  and  one  also  in  Argolis. 

Opo'la,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  Band-fish,  q.  v. 

<>ra'cooil«,  a.  [From  Lat.  cera,  wax.]  IVax-like;  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  wax. 

Cera'ji'O,  n.  [Lat.  ccra,  wax.]  A  substance  serving  as 
food  for  bees,  derived  from  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

C’era'Ioo,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
80  m.  IV.  by  S.  (»f  Columbus. 

<*e'raiii,  a  consiilerable  island  of  the  E.  Archipelago  (3d 
division),  chiefly  between  Lat. 3®  and  4®S.,  and  Lon.  128° 
and  131®  E. ;  length,  E.  and  W.,  about  185  m.,  by  30  aver¬ 
age  breadth;  area,  5,500  sq.  m.  A  mountain-chain  runs 
E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  apparently  about  7.000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  This  island  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  large  for¬ 
ests  of  sago-palm,  and  its  fine  woods  for  cahinet-work. 
The  shores  of  C.  abound  with  rare  and  beautiful  shells ; 
and  its  interior  is  peopled  by  the  Horaforas  tribes,  whose 
numbers  are  unknow  n. 

<’erain'ljyx,  n.  Ceraiiiby'cidw, (Zool.)  The 
Capricorn  beetle,  a  genus  ami  family  of  coleopterous  in¬ 
sects,  coiiiprisiiig  beetles  which  have  the  anteniisc  very 
long,  tapering,  and  generally  curved,  like  the  horns  of 
a  goat.  When  caught,  they  make  a  squealing  noise  by 
ruidang  the  joints  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  together. 
In  the  larva  state  they  are  the  most  destructive  of  all 
w’ood-eating  insects,  and  are  known  as  borers.  The  Ce- 
raiubycida*  form  a  section  of  the  Longicornis  of  Latreille. 

C'er'ameii,  n.  {Physiol.)  A  waxy  exudation  from  the 
ears,  thrown  out  for  the  double  purpo.se  of  keeping  the 
external  cavity  or  passage  of  that  organ  in  a  state  favor¬ 
able  to  healthy  hearing,  and  to  exclude  insects  from  in¬ 
vading  the  channel  by  its  rank  and  acrid  taste. 

Coramla'eese,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  onler  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  AlgaUs.  Diao.  Cellular  or  tubular  uiisymmetricul 
bodies,  multiplied  by  tetraspores.  They  are  sea-weeds 
of  a  rose  or  purplish  color;  their  cells  long  and  tubu¬ 
lar,  sometimes  arranged  in  a  single  row,  sometimes  dis¬ 
posed  in  several  jiarallel  rows,  and  of  equal  length, 
forming  an  articulated  frond.  662  species  have  been 
described,  and  form  88  genera. 

Corain'ic,  a.  [Gr.  keramikos.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  pottery  or  porcelain ;  as,  the  ceramic  art. 

Ceraiii'ics,  n.  sing.  A  w'ord  used  in  tlie  arts,  to  ex¬ 
press  all  the  varieties  of  the  potter’s  trade,  wliicli  have 
been  burnt  or  roasted  in  a  kiln.  These  productions  are 
of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  they  often  display  the 
highest  artistic  talent. 

i'ora'sinin,  H.  (Chem.)  See  Gum-tr.agacanth. 

Ceran't os.  n.  [Gr.  1-era.ifes,  horn.]  (Zf>bl.)  A  genus  of 
serpents  of  the  Viperidee  family,  distinguished  by  two 
small  protuberances  on  the  forehead.  They  are  exclu' 


Fig.  555.  —  DUTT0N-BU8H, 

(Cephalanthua  ojjlcinalta.) 
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lively  African,  and  very  nnmerouB.  The  best  known  ipe- 
cics  is  tilt*  horned  viper. 

CVruK  t  iiiiii,  n.  [From  Gr.  kerasy  a  horn,  from  the  ro- 
seiiilOaiice  of  the  cupHiiles  ofsoine  of  the  species.]  {Jiot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  onler  (.>xr\joj)hnlUict’(?..  1  heir  distinc¬ 
tive  cliaracters  are:  calyx,  of  5  ovate, acute  sejials;  cti- 
roUa  of  5  bifid  petals;  stamens  10,  sometimes  ft  or  4, 
the  alternates  are  shorter;  styles  5;  capsules  supcTior, 
cylindrical;  seeiis  numerous.  The  MoUH(*-earChickwee<l 
(C.  vul<iatiiin)y  Sticky  Chickweed  (C. and  Field 
Cliickweed  ((7.  arr»?««c)  are  found  in  fields  in  the  U,S. 

Cor'asiis,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  trees,  ord.  Dmjxic^.d'. 
Several  species  or  varieties  of  this  genus  pro<hice  the 
very  well-known  fruits  called  cherrit^x.  The  varieties 
usually  cultivated  iu  ganlens  are  supposetl  to  have  been 
derived  originally  from  2  wild  speeies,  C.  in'iuin.  and  C. 
vulgarity  {of  w  hich  125  varieties  are  published  in  Ameri¬ 
can  catalogues.)  Botli  have  white  flowers  in  clusters  or 
nearly  sessile  umbels.  The  timber  of  C.  tivinm  is  valuable 
fur  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet-maker,  turner,  and  mu¬ 
sical-instrument  maker;  tlie  straiglit  small  brandies  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tc*a.  The  leaves  of  C.  capricida 
contain  so  much  hytlroeyanic  (prussic)  acid  as  to  prove 
poisonous  to  cattle  tliat  feed  ui>on  them.  Most  parts  of 
the  species  C.  L<mro‘OtrasuSy  the  Cherry-luiirol,  but  es¬ 
pecially  the  leaves 
and  seeds,  are  poi¬ 
sonous.  The  poi¬ 
sonous  effects  are 
supposed  to  he  ow’- 
ing  to  a  volatile  oil 
containing  hyiiro- 
cyanic  acid.  Even 
wiien  bruised,  the 
leaves  evolve  a  va¬ 
por  which  is  de¬ 
structible  to  insect 
life ;  hence  some 
gardeners  ni  a  k  e 
use  of  tliese  leaves 
for  killing  blight. 

Cherry-laurel  wa¬ 
ter,  o!»tained  by 
distilling  the  leaves 
with  water,  is  used 
medicinally  for  sim- 
ilar  purposes  as 
hvdrwvunlc  acid.  ^ 

The  i»lmit  is  com-  — .vmerican  black-cuerry, 

111  on  in  gardens,  {Cera*%i$  terotma.) 

and  is  popularly  known  a.s  the  “  laurel,”  though  it  is  not 
a  meiiihcr  of  the  true  laurel  family,  Tlie  k»  rnels  of  the 
species  occidmtalisy  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
others,  are  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  flavoring  liqueurs, 
such  as  Cherry-brandy,  Kirschen wasser.  Maraschino, 
and  Noyau.  The  species  C  paduXy  or  Binl-cherry,  has 
similar  properties,  though  less  powerful,  to  those  of  the 
cherry- laurel.  C  the  Clioke-chorry,  !ia.s 

a.stringent  and  febrifugal  properties.  C.  serotinay  the 
Wild  or  black  cherry  of  our  W.  States,  is  a  beautiful  and 
useful  tree.  The  cherries  are  sometimes  eaten,  hut  are 
not  very  i>al.atahlp.  The  wood  is  esteeiiual  by  rahinet- 
makers,  liaviug  a  close  grain,  anil  taking  a  very  high 
polish.  The  inner  hark  forms  a  tonic  and  seilative 
drug  which  has  been  extensively  prescribed  in  the  U. 
Stiites.  and  begins  to  receive  the  attention  of  European 
practitioners.  It  is  used  its  a  tonic  instead  of  cinchona, 
and  as  a  sedative  for  the  alleviation  of  general  and  local 
irritation.  It  is  taken  from  any  part  of  tlie  tree,  hut 
preferably'  from  the  root.  It  lias  a  lively  cinnamon- 
color,  and,  when  fresh,  a  characteristic  odor,  like  that 
of  hitter  ulnu'ii'ls.  (\  l*i'nnxijh'anica  is  v<-ry  common  in 
woods  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  It  has  a  red,  very  acid 
fruit,  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  (piickly  succeeds  a  forest¬ 
clearing  if  in'glected. 

Ce'rate,  n.  [Lat.  wax.]  {Mod.)  Anointment 

generally  compounded  of  w'ax,  and  oil  or  spermaceti. 

(t.  Vv'axed;  covered  with  wax. 

C'Ortito'llifU  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Fahiacerr. 
The  most  important  species  is  6'.  ct’/j'iywa,  the  Aloaroua 
Bb\n,  q.  tv 

Ceratopliylla'CoiT,  n.  p/.  {Hot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliain  e  UriicaUx.  1)ia«,  Solitary,  susp(*ii(led  ovule,  and 
horned  exallaiminous  embryo  wiih  a  siiperu>r  radiole. 
There  is  hut  one  gen.,  OratophgnmUy  the  Horn-wort, 
the  species  of  which  are  a<iuatie  lierhs,  with  verticillate 
leaves  and  minute  moneecious  flowers,  natives  of  tlie 
nortlierii  hcmispliere.  Their  properties  and  uses  are 
unknown. 

<'craii'lli<*K*  n.  pi.  [Qr.  kernurn'm,  thunder  ami  light¬ 
ning.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  heat  and 
electiieity. 

iVrbo'roan,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relatini,  to  Cerberus. 

C'or'boriis,  n.  [Gr.  Kf-rberox.]  {Mt/lh.)  The  three-headed 
dog  whieii  guards  the  entrance  of  the  kingdom  of  Hades 
ami  Persephone.  Orpheus,  when  he  descemUMl  into  the 
infernal  regions  in  seareli  of  Eiirydicc,  lulled  liim  to 
sleep  with  his  lyre;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  the 
gate  of  Hailes,  when  lie  went  to  redeem  Alcesto.  The 
fellow-monster  of  C  WHS  Orthrng.  The  names  of  these 
dogs  appear  in  the  Vwlic  poems  under  the  forms  of  iSur- 
vara  and  IV/^rn,  the  two  tlogs  of  Varna. 

n.  {B'>t.)  A  genus  of  trees,  onler  Fnhrtr.frv.  The 
♦ludas-tree  or  Ued-lnid,  ('.  Omadf’nxix,  is  a  hand.'^ome 
tree,  20-30  ft.  liigh,  chiefly  found  in  the  Western  States. 
The  (lowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  small,  lateral 
clusters.  Leaves  broadly  ovate-cerdate,  a<*nminate,  vil¬ 
lous  on  the  veins  heneatii ;  corolla  bright  purple.  The 
wood  is  finely  veined  with  black  ami  green,  and  receives 
a  fine  polish.  The  young  twigs  will  dyo  wool  of  a  nan¬ 
keen  color. 


Cproop'Uli©,  n.  pi.  {Zobl.)  An  extensive  family  of 
Homopterous  insects.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is 
the  Frug-lmpper,  or  Cuclioo-spit,  A.  .^pumariUy  a  small 
but  singular  animal.  They  pjiss  all  tin  ir  lives  <m  pl.iiits, 
on  the  stems  of  whicli  their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn. 
Tlie  follow’ing  summer  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
immediately  perforate  tiie  hark  with  tlmir  beaks,  and 
begin  to  imbibe  their  sap.  01  this  tliey  take  sucli 
quantities,  that  it  oozes  out  of  tlmir  bodies  coiilimially, 
in  the  form  of  little  bubbles,  which  soon  completely  en¬ 
velop  the  insects.  They  tlius  remain  entirely  Imried  and 
concealed  in  large  masses  of  foam,  until  lliey  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  final  transformation.  When  the  pujia,  which 
is  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  is  about  to  undergo  its 
change  into  the  complete  insect,  it  ceases  to  absorb  any 
longer  the  juice.s  of  llio  plant,  and  to  discharge  the  pro¬ 
jecting  froth.  It  then  emerges  from  its  concealment. 
The  w'inged  insect  is  scarcely  largtM*  than  the  larva;  hut 
its  color  is  brown,  with  a  pair  of  broad,  irregular,  pale 
bands  across  the  upper  wings. 

a  Saxon  cliief,  who.  in  the  first  year  of  the  6th 
century,  invaded  England,  and,  after  an  obstinate  re.sist- 
ance  from  the  Britons,  sustaining  many  defeats,  y'el 
winning  more  viptories,  established, about  516,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Wessex. 

C'oro,  (*<;>•,)  «.  [  Lat.  wax.]  (Zobl.)  The  naked  wax- 
like  skin  that  covers  tlie  base  of  the  bill  in  sumo  birds, 
as  in  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 

— r.  a.  To  wax,  or  cover  with  wax. 

C'oro,  (SI.,)  (ser,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ijot,  35  m. 
N.  E.  ofCahors ;  pop.  5,082. 

Cc'r^'al,  a.  [Lat.  ccr<?ah>,  from  Om.]  Relating  to  Ceres, 
the  fable<l  goddess  of  corn  ;  hence,  pertiiining  to  edible 
grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Ac. 

<V'roul,  «.  {Agric.)  Any  edible  grain,  so  called  from 
Ceres,  g.  v. 

Cereal  Grasxex.  (Agric.)  Grasses  which  produce  the 
bread  corns,  such  as  w'heat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize, 
rice,  and  millet.  They  are  also  called  Cbm-p/an/s,  or 
Bread-plants. 

Oroa'lia,  n.  pi.  The  cereals,  or  edible  grains. 

— n.sing.  (Jxom.  Antiff.)  A  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honor  of  Ceres,  wliose  waiidcTings  in  search  of  her 
lost  daughter  I’roserpino  were  represented  by  women, 
clothed  in  while,  running  about  with  lighted  torches. 
Luring  its  continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  of  whicli  apjieared  in 
white;  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning  the 
games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  nil,  as  the 
matrons  couhl  not  a|)pear  at  them  except  in  white.  The 
day  of  the  C.  is  doubtful ;  some  think  it  wa.s  the  ides  of 
I3lh  .April,  others  the  7th  of  the  samo  moiitli. 

C<‘r<‘l>ol'lar,  C'oroUcriou**,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
cerebellum,  or  its  parts. — Dunylixwi. 

C(*robel'Itiiii«  w. ;  pi.  Cerebei.la.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  cere¬ 
brum,  the  bruin.]  {Anat.)  See  Brain. 

Cor'obral,  a.  [From  Lat.  cerebrum.]  Pertaining  to  the 
brain. 

C'orobra'f  ioli,  n.  The  action  or  exercise  of  the  brain. 

Coa*'obri<s  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  cerebric  acid. 

C’or<‘bric  AobI,  n.  {Ckem  )  A  fatty  acid,  containing 
nitrogen  and  pliosphorus,  forming  one  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  brain,  and  formerly  called  Cerobrin.  Its  com¬ 
position  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Corobrop'iilliy,  n.  [Lat.  cerebrum,  and  Clt. pathos, 
suffering.]  (Mnl.)  An  hypochondriacal  condilion  verg¬ 
ing  ui>on  insanity,  occasionally  occurring  to  those  in 
whom  the  brain  has  been  unduly  tasked. 

CorVbro-spi'iiaKw-  [Lat.  cerebrum,  and  Eng.^pmaZ.J 
{Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

C’orVbrum.  n.  [Lat.]  {Anat.)  See  Brain. 

«.  [Lat.  cera,  wax,  uiul  cloth.]  A  cloth 
smeared  with  melted  wax,  or  with  some  glutinous 
matter. 

Cero'ilo,  in  West  a  township  of  Wayne  co., 

on  the  Ohio  River,  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ironton,  Ohio;  i)op. 
1,207. 

A’eroiiionl,  {segment,)  n.  (From  Lat.  cera.]  Cloths 
dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies  were  en¬ 
folded  wlien  embalmed. 

Oroiiio'iiiaK  a.  [S>ee  Ceremony.]  Relating  to  cere¬ 
mony,  or  to  religions  rites  and  observances;  ritual. 

"  To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage.”  —  Shak*. 

— Formal;  precise;  observant  of  etiquette;  ceremonious. 

“  He  moves  In  the  dull  ceremonial  track.” —  Dryden. 

— n.  Sacred  rite  or  observance  ;  outward  form  ;  a  system 
of  established  rules  or  ceremonies,  whether  in  religious 
worship,  iu  social  intercoursi*,  orin  the  courts  of  princes. 
”  The  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Burgundian  Church.”— iVcacott. 

— The  onler  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Oroiiio'iiialism.  n.  Adherence  to  formal  observ¬ 
ances;  aildicti'dnes.s  to  ceremony. 

C’oroiiio'iiially,  adv.  In  a  ceremonial  or  formal 
inuiiner. 

OroiiK^'nialiioss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ceremo¬ 
nial. 

Coroiiio'iiious,  a.  [Vr.  cerf,momeMx.]  Ceremonial; 
consisting  of  outward  forms,  rites,  or  observances;  as, 
“the  ceremonious  part  of  His  worship.”  —  South. 

—  Formally  civil;  full  of  ceremony;  outw’ardly  re.spect- 
fnl ;  as,  '‘Unceremonious  manner,  or  phrase.”  —  Too  ob¬ 
servant  of  forms;  exact;  iirecise;  formal. 

!  CVroino'iiioiimly,  adv.  In  a  ceremonious  manner; 
with  due  form  and  observance. 

Oroino'iiioiisiiiOM!^,  n.  Quality  of  being  ceremoni¬ 
ous:  great  formality  in  manners. 

C'or'oiii<niy,  «.  [ Iiat.  ca?rf’»irmta  ;  probably  for  curi- 

I  monia,  since  ccerare  was  an  old  form  of  curare,  to  attend 


to.]  Sacred  rite  or  observance;  outward  rite;  settled 
external  form  in  religion  ;  as,  the  marriage  ceremony. 

— Established  forms  or  rules  for  regulating  social  or  civil 
intercourse;  forms  of  propriety  or  civility;  as,  to  bo 
received  w’itli  ceremoyiy. 

”  The  sauce  to  meal  is  ceremony."  —  Shake. 

Master  of  the  VeremmieSy  a  person  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  the  form  of  etiquette,  or  social  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  at  a  public  ceremony,  assembly,  Ac. 

—An  officer  of  st.ite  attached  to  the  household  of  almost 
all  European  sovereigns,  to  assist  at  the  rec<‘ption  of 
ambassadors  and  strangers  of  rank.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  attend  and  regulate  all  miatters  of  etiquette  at 
the  drawing-room  and  the  lev6e,  and  on  all  state  occa¬ 
sions. 

Oroop'sis,  n.  (ZolJl.)  The  generic  name  of  an  Austra¬ 
lian  goose,  characterized  by  a  green  core-like  membrane 
covering  the  upper  jiart  of  the  base  of  the  bill. — Brande. 

«.  [Lat.J  {Myth.)  The  daughter  <»f  Saturn  and 
Vesta,  and  goddess  of  corn,  harvests,  and  tillage.  To 
Jupiter  she  boro  a  daughter,  Proserpine,  {q.  t.)  O.  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  his  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Deme¬ 
ter  of  the  Greeks.  Slie  is  represented  W’ith  a  garland 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
lighted  tdteh,  and  in  tlio  other  a  poppy,  which  was 
sacred  to  her.  The  Romans  instituted  in  her  honor  the 
fe.stivals  called  Oere.alia,  (q.  v.) 

{Astrmi.)  One  of  the  4  new  or  telescopic  planets  which 
revolve  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  was 
discovered  by  Piazzi,  Jan.  1,  1801.  C.  is  a  very  small 
])lanet,  its  ajiparent  diauieter,  according  to  Sclirietor, 
being  only  3'4s'',  which  at  its  mean  distance  corresponds 
to  about  1,600  miles;  but  according  to  Sir  W.  Herschcl, 
its  apparent  diameter  is  only  0'35",  or  160  m.  The  dilfi- 
culty  of  distinguishing  its  real  disc,  on  account  of  the 
nebulosity  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  accounts  for  the 
discrepancy.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about 
tw'o  and  three-fourths  time  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
tlio  earth. 

Ce'rps,  in  Neto  York,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  225 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Ceres,  in  Pcnnsylvaniay  a  township  of  McKean  co. ;  pop. 
798. 

Ceres,  in  Trisro^tsm,  a  village  of  Wasliington  co.,  37  m. 
N.N.AV.  of  Milwaukee. 

C'erem'eo,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 
112  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

C'eVestowii,  in  ifennsyZrania,  a  post-village  of  McKean 
CO.,  on  Oswego  Creek,  about  260  m.  N.W.  ot  Harrisburg. 

C’eret,  (s«r-af,)  a  town  of  France,  ilen.  Pyreneos-Orien- 
tiiles,  16  m.  S.  W.  of  Perpignan  ;  pop.  4, 825. 

C'ere'us,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cactacecc. 

i'erl|;;‘iiola,  {cMr-in-yo'ld.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Foggia,  23  m.  S.E.  of  that  city.  Near  this  town,  in  1503, 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  commanded  by  the  Luke  de  Nemours,  wdio  was 
killed  in  the  action.  }*op.  20,368. 

Cerij;^0,  {che.r'e-go,)  (anc.  ('ythera.)  The  most  S.  of  tlio 
7  principal  Ionian  Islands,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Morea,  between  l<at.  36°  7'  and  36°  23'  N.,  and  Lon.  22° 
52' 30"  and  23°  7'  30"  E.  Length  N.  to  S.  20  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  12.  Area,  116  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous, 
rocky,  and  mostly  uncultivated.  iVod.  Cereals,  cotton, 
flax,  wine,  and  excellent  olive  oil,  and  honey.  The 
coasts  are  dangerous  to  mariners,  and  the  bt‘8t  anchor¬ 
age  is  at  St.  Nicolo  on  the  E.  coast.  Cap.  Kapsali.  C. 
was  the  birthplace  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to  Venus,  who 
had  a  temple  erected  to  her  honor.  It  wius  long  a  naval 
station  of  the  Lacedn'iiionians,  and  belonged  successively 
to  Macedon,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Venice.  abt.  15,000. 

Ceri^^'otto,  {cher'e-got-to,)  the  most  S.  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  18  m.  from  Cerigo.  It  is  6  m.  long  by  1-2  broad, 
and  was  long  a  favorite  resort  of  Greek  pirates.  Ftp.  300. 

Ce'rine,  n.  [From  Lat. cer«,  wax.]  {(Vtem.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  which  forms  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  bees-w  ax.  It 
is  soluble  in  lioiling alcohol. 

IVrin'tliiniiM.  n.pl.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  follow'ers  of 
Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  Ist  or  2d  cent.,  who  embraced 
certain  Gnostic  views  respecting  the  natures  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  Ood  the  Father  and  Son.  He  conceived  the 
supreme  God  to  be  the  father  or  originator  both  of  Gie 
Deity  from  whom  proceeded  tlie  Old  iv.stament,  and  of 
Christ ;  that  the  God  of  tlie  Jews  w'as  also  the  creator 
of  tliis  worhl;  and  that  his  dominion  over  it  was  super¬ 
seded  by  tlie  mission  of  Christ,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
supreme  Deity  residingin  a  human  body.  —  SeeGNOSTics. 

C’or'ipll,  {Type-founding.)  One  of  the  fine  lin^i  of  a 
letter,  especially  of  one  of  the  fine  cross-strokes  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  letters.—  We.hster. 

<’e'rito,  n.  {Min.)  Tlie  silicate  of  cerium,  found  as  a  min¬ 
eral  in  gneiss  in  the  copper-mine  of  Bastnas  in  Sweden. 

O'rliini,  n.  {Chem.)  A  very  rare  metal,  existing  in 
allanite,  cerite,  and  cerine,.  It  is  only  known  as  a  gray 
powiler,  whicli  becomes  lustrous  on  being  burnished. 
It  forms  two  oxides  —  xho  protoxide  and  peroxide,  whicli 
form  a  few  salts  of  no  importance  or  interest.  They  are 
said  by  Runiiielsberg  to  be  isoinorphoiis  with  those  of 
cadmium.  Equivalent,  47  ;  Sp-  grav.  5*5  (?)  Symbol,  Cc. 

Or'iious,  Or'nitouM,  a.  [Lat.  cernuus.]  {Doi.) 
Peiululons:  having  tlie  head  bending  downward. 

CVroj^rapli'if,  Cerofcrapli'U'al,  a.  Relating  to 
cerography.  ^  ,  i  *.  • 

Oro^f'rapliy,  n.  [From  Gr.  keros,  wax,  and  graphexn, 
to  write.]  A*  writing  or  inscrijition  on  wax.  — The  art 
of  engraving  on  w’ax. 

C'or'oloiii,  n.  {Chem.)  A  grassy  body  found  in  bees¬ 
wax,  to  which  its  color,  odor,  and  tenacity  are  due.  It 
has  ail  acid  reaction,  and  fuses  at  83°.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether,  and  is  hut  imperfectly  known.  It  is  obtained  by 
macerating  the  wax  in  cold  alcohol,  which  retains  it  in 
solution. 
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Cero^ma,  n.  {Anc.  Arch.)  That  part  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium  where  wrestlers  were  anointed  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  wax. 

Cer'oinaiicyy  n.  [Gr.  leros^  and  manteia,  prophesy¬ 
ing.]  The  practice  of  divination  by  dropping  melted 
wax  in  water. 

Ceroon',  n.  (Co/a.)  See  Seron. 

Ceroplan'tic,  a.  Modelled  or  designed  in  wax. 
Ceroplas'tic,  n.  [Fr.  cemplasiique ;  Gr.  keroplastikns, 
rehiting  to  wax-modelling.]  The  art  of  modelling  in 
wax,  —  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  From  the  testimony 
of  Pliny  we  learn  that  Lysistratus,  the  brother  of  Ly¬ 
sippus,  WJ13  the  first  who  used  wax  for  modelling  the 
human  figure.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  \vi\a  a  native  of  Sicyon. 

Cer'osiaie,  n.  {Cfieni.)  A  waxy  substance  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Cer'otcne,  n.  (CAm.)  A  white  paraffin-like  substance 
occurring  in  the  distillate  of  Chinese  wax. 

Cerot'ic  Acid,  n.  {Ohem,.)  An  acid  contained  in  vary¬ 
ing  quantities  in  bees-wax.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  wax  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizing.  Genuine  bees¬ 
wax  contains  about  2*2  per  cent,  of  c«rohc  acid.  Heated 
with  potash,  it  produces  cerotate  of  potash  and  ctrnic 
alcohol.  Form,.  0^411^0^. 

Ccrox'yloii,  n.  {Bot.)  .4  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Palma’ 
cecR.  The  species  C.  anticola  yields  wax,  which  is  aj/plied 
to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America. 

Cccreto,  (cher-ra'to.)  a  fine  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Be- 
iievento,  on  the  declivity  of  Monte  Matera,  near  the  Cu- 
sana,  10  m.  E.S.E.  of  Piedimonte.  Pvp.  7,674. 

Cer'ro  de  Pan'eo,  a  city  of  Peru,  cap.  of  prov.  Pasco, 
dep.  Junin,  140  m.  N.E.  of  Lima.  It  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  14,100  feet,  near  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
the  republic.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000. 

Cerro  Oor'do,  a  mountain  pass  in  Mexico,  on  the 
route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  rendered  famous 
by  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  American  forces 
under  Gen.  Scott,  over  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna, 
April  18, 1847.  The  enemy's  loss  was  about  1.200;  ami 
that  of  the  Americans,  431,  of  whom  63  were  killed. 
Cerro  C4or<lo,  in  Florida.,  a  twp.  and  village,  cap.  of 
Holmes  co.,  abt.  105  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tallahassee  ;pop.  727. 
Cerro  Gordo,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Gilmer  co. 
Cerro  Gordo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Piatt  co.,  60 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  1,650. 

Cerro  Gor<lo,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Randolph  co. 
Cerro  Gordo,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  county,  named  after  the 
above  battle  in  Mexico;  area,  625  sq.  m.  It  is  drainetl 
by  Lime  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Cap.  Masou  City. 
Pop.  4,722. 

— A  post-office  of  Mills  co. 

Cerro  Gordo,  (formerly  White’s  LA.pa)iNG,)in  Tennes’ 
see,  a  village  of  Hardin  co.,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  120 
m.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Cer'taiii,  a.  [Fr.  ceHain,  from  Lat.  certus  —  cerno,  io 
separate,  to  distinguish,  to  determine.]  Sure;  undeni¬ 
able  ;  unquestionable  ;  indubitable;  existing  in  fact  and 
truth;  that  which  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied; 
as,  a  certain  event. 

“  Those  things  are  certain,  amongst  men.  •which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  without  obstinacy  or  folly.”  —  Tillotaon. 

•^Assured  in  mind;  having  no  doubts;  followed  by  o/ be¬ 
fore  a  noun. 

”  To  make  her  cerfatn  of  the  sad  event.’*  —  Dryden. 

— Unfailing;  always  producing  the  intended  effect;  as, 
n  certain  rtunedy.”  Mead.  —  Regular;  stated;  fixed; 
determinate;  settled. 

**  Who  calls  the  council,  states  a  certain  day.”  —  Pope. 

— Particular;  as,  a  cerf/nn  person.  In  the  plural  number, 
a  particular  part  or  number;  some;  an  indefinite  part, 
number,  or  quantity. 

“  I  mourned  cerfatn  days.”  —  Nehem.  1.  2,  6. 
Cer'taliily,  ado.  Without  doubt  or  question;  in  truth 
and  fact;  without  failure. 

Cer'taiiiiie^s,  n.  Certainty. 

i'er'taiiity,  ».  Q«mlity  of  being  certain;  a  fixed  or 
real  state;  truth;  fact;  exemption  from  doubt  or  from 
failure;  regularity;  settled  state. 

{Phil.)  C.  is  applied  primarily  to  the  state  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  mind  when  he  feels  sure  or  convince<l  of  anything; 
but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  truths  or  events  respecting 
which  this  conviction  may  he  entertained.  C.  isphi/.'ii- 
ca?  when  it  is  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  moral 
when  in  accordance  with  the  common  order  of  things 
and  the  received  opinions  of  mankind;  an*!  nietapht/si- 
caU  when  springing  from  intuitive  beliefs,  as  tlie  first 
principles  of  natural  law.  According  to  tlie  mode  in 
which  it  is  attained,  C.  is  immediate  when  by  sense  or 
intuition,  or  when  by  reason  anil  demonstration. 

Some  philosophers  have  made  sense  tlie  measure  and 
ground  of  certainty ;  others,  reason;  and  others, /is  Des¬ 
cartes,  self-consciousness. 

C’or'tes, adv.  [Fr.,from  Lat. Ci?rfws.]  Certainly;  in  truth; 
in  sooth;  verily,  (o.) 

“  Certea,  our  authors  are  to  blame.”  —  Undihras. 
Certlii'adfe,  n.pl.  {Znhl.)  The  Creepers,  a  family  of 
birds,  order  Inse.ssfO'es.  They  mostly  live  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  feeding  on  insects  which  they 
find  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  and  many  of  them  aid 
themselves  by  their  stiff  tail-feathers  in  retaining  their 
position  as  they  search  for  their  food  on  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  stem.  Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp;  the  hill  of 
many  is  slender  and  curved ;  others,  however,  have  a 
comparatively  short  and  straight  bill.  The  tongue  is 
cartilaginous  at  the  extremity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in 
seizing  insect  prey.  The  plumage  is  usually  dull  and 
uniform ;  but  the  birds  are  lively  and  active  in  their 


habits.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  diffused  ; 
they  are  divided  into  a  number  of  genera.  All  of  them 
are  small  birds.  The  true  Creep¬ 
ers,  forming  the  genus  Certhia, 
exhibits  the  tyjie  of  the  family. 

The  American  Creeper  of  North 
America,  Certhia  Americana,  is 
five  and  a  half  inches  long;  its 
color  above  is  dark-brown,  earh 
feather  streaked  centrally  with 
whitish  limbs,  and  the  rump 
rusty ;  under  parts,  and  a  ^tI•(•ak 
over  the  eye,  white. —  Tanney. 

Certificate,  {ser-Hf'e-kdt,)  n. 

[Fr.  certificat;  Lat.  certus, cerUiin, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  That  wliich 
makes  certain,  or  sure;  a  creden¬ 
tial  or  testimony  to  the  legiti¬ 
macy  or  truth  of  anything;  as,  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct. 

I  can  bring  certijlcatea  that  I  be¬ 
have  myself  soberly  before  company." 

— A  written  testimony  properly  au¬ 
thenticated;  a  legal  voucher;  as, 
a  ship-master's  certificate. 

C.  of  registry.  A  certificate  that  a  ship  has  been 
registered  as  the  law  requires.  Under  the  U.  States 
statutes,  “every  alteration  in  the  property  of  a  ship 
must  be  indorsed  on  the  C.  of  registry,  and  must  itself 
be  registered.”  Unless  this  is  done,  the  ship  or  vessel 
loses  its  national  privileges  as  an  American  vessel. 

— V.  a.  To  verily  by  a  certificate.  —  To  furnish  with  a 
certificate. 

Certilica'tion,  n.  The  act  of  certifying. 

I'er'tilier,  n.  One  who  certifies  or  assures. 

Certiorari,  (ser-she’O-rd're,)  n.  (Law.)  A  writissned  by 
a  superior  to  an  inferior  court  of  record,  requiring  the 
latter  to  send  in  to  the  former  some  proceeding  therein 
pending,  or  the  records  and  proceedings  in  some  cause 
already  terminated  in  some  cases  where  the  procedure  is 
not  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. — Bouvier. 

Cor'titmle,  n.  [L.  Lat.  certitudo,  from  certus.']  Cer¬ 
tainty  ;  freedom  from  doubt. 

Ceni'leaii,  Cerii'loous,  a.  [Lut.  cceruleus,  from 
coestMs,  bluish-gray.]  Dark  blue;  azure;  sky-colored. 

”  From  thee  the  sapphire  takes  ...  its  hue  cerulean."— Thomson. 
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AMERICAN  CREEPER, 
{Certhia  Americana.) 


Ct^ruleaii  Spriikg^^,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Trigg 
CO.,  22^3  m.  S.W.  of  Frauklbrd. 

CeruliCic,  a.  Having  tlie  power  to  produce  a  blue 
color. 

”  The  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubifle,  cerulific,  and 
others.” —  Grew. 

Ceru'lin,  n.  {Chem.)  A  term  for  indigo  which  has  been 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Cern'nien,  n.  [L.  Lat.,  from  sera,  wax.]  {Physiol.) 
Same  as  Ceramen,  q.  r. 

Ce'rns,  Ceru'sito,  Cerus'site,  n.  {Chem.)  See 
Lead,  (Carbonate  of.) 

Corvan'tes-.Saave'dra.  Miguel  de,  the  most  illus- 
trious  of  Spanish  writers,  was  born  in  1547.  at  Alcala, 
in  New  Castile,  of  an  ancient  but  poor  family.  His 
taste  for  literature  seems  to  have  been  early  developeil, 
and  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  poetry.  In 
his  22d  year  he  quitted  Spain  for  Italy,  and,  volunteer¬ 
ing  in  the  papal  army,  he  fought  bravely  in  1571  against 
the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  receiving  there  a 
wound  which  lamed  his  left  hand  for  life.  He  con¬ 
tinued  serving  under  several  leaders,  till,  in  1575,  sail¬ 
ing  for  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an 
Algerine  corsair.  His  sufferings  and  adventures  during 
his  three  years  of  slavery  in  Algiers  are  said  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  tale,  The  Captive,  inserted  as  an  episode 
in  Don  Quixote.  On  being  ransomed  in  1580,  be  resumed 
military  service.  In  1584  appeared  his  first  printed  work, 
Galatea,  a  pastoral  romance  of  mixed  prose  and  verse. 
In  it  he  represented  under  feigned  names,  himself  and  a 
lady  whom  he  immediately  afterwards  married.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  plays,  which 
have  never  become  famous.  About  this  time  of  his  life 
his  history  becomes  particularly  obscure.  lie  was  for 
some  time,  at  Seville,  a  purveyor  of  stores  for  the  Indian 
fleet;  and  he  is  traditionally  asserted  to  liave  collected 
tithes  in  La  Mancha.  In  1605  ho  published  the  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote.  The  appearance  of  this  celebrated 
work  of  genius  speedily  made  him  famous,  without, 
however,  rescuing  him  from  poverty,  although  it 
brought  him  some  patronage  from  the  court,  which 
drew  him  to  Madrid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1613  he 
published  the  Exemplary  Novels,  a  collection  of  twelve 
stories  unworthy  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote.  Next 
year  there  was  printed  his  Journey  to  Parnassus,  a 
critical  and  satirical  essay  in  verse.  This  piece,  and  the 
celebrity  of  his  great  romance,  provoked  attacks  on  him, 
of  which  the  most  bitter  were  introduced  into  a  spuri¬ 
ous  continuation  of  Don  Quixote.  This  work  Avas  at 
length  completed  by  the  appearance  of  the  second  part 
in  1615.  r*.  died  on  the  23cl  of  April,  1616;  Shakspeare 
dying  on  the  very  same  day,  in  England.  The  editions 
that  have  been  published  of  that  immortal  book  D<m 
Quixote  are  innumerable.  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
languages,  and  is  one  of  tho.se  works  “  tliat  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.”  We  may  mention,  in  this  place, 
the  magnificent  edition  published  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and 
Galpin,  (London  and  New  York,  i868-9,)  embellished 
with  designs  by  the  great  French  artist,  Gustave  Dore. 

CVr'velasi,  n.  A  kind  of  French  sausage  resembling 
the  English  saveloy. 

Cer'veiat*  n.  {Mus.)  A  short  wind-instrument  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  bassoon. 


a  walled  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  67  m. 
N.W.  of  Barcelona,  and  102  E.  of  Saragossa.  Wine,  oil, 
fruits,  grain,  and  cattle  are  produced  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Pop.  4,948. 

C’ervia,  {cher've-d.)  a  town  of  central  Italy,  prov.  Ra¬ 
venna,  near  the  Adriatic,  11)^  m.  S.E.  of  Ravenna ; 
6,308. 

Cer'vical,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cervix,  the  neck.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  neck. 

Cer'vic’ide,  n.  [Lat.  cerrms,  deer,  and  ccedere,  to  slay.] 
The  act  of  deer-slaughter. 

Cor'vidso,  n.pl.  [Lat.  cerrus,  a  deer.]  {Zool.)  The  Deer 
family,  a  group  of  Kuniinantia,  distingnislied  by  tlie 
possession  of  bony  deciduous  horns,  covered  with  soft 
skin,  instead  of  with  horny  matter,  and  termed  antlers. 
They  are  spread  very  extensively  over  tlie  globe,  each 
quarter  having  its  own  peculiarsjiecies,  celebrated  either 
for  vigor,  ]>eauty,  or  sjieed,  or  for  all  these  qualities  com¬ 
bi  nod.  Cervus,  the  deer,  is  the  typical  genus.  —  See 
Deer. 

C’ervin,  (Mont.)  {sair'vd,)  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  40  m.  E.N.E  of  Mont  Blanc.  Height,  14,834  feot. 
The  pas.s  is  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet. 

C^^r'vlno,  a.  [Lat.  cervinus.]  Pertaining  to  deer. 

C’er'vilius,  a.  {Hot.)  Fawn-colored. 

C’or'vii»%  n.  [Lat.]  {ZoUl.)  See  Deer. 

C'erylo,  n.  (ZooY.)  See  Alcedo. 

C’esa'riaii,  a.  Same  as  C.esarean,  q.  v. 

C'0!!»ariaii  Operation,  n.  {Hurg.)  See  Caesarean 
Operation. 

C’esarot'ti,  Mei.chiorre,  an  Italian  poet,  B.  1730.  His 
free  translation  of  O.'/fi'un  gained  him  a  reputation  lliat 
a  translation  of  the  Jliad  under  the  name  of  La  Morte  di 
Eitore  did  not  sustain.  D.  1808. 

Cej^ena,  {che,-se'na,)  a  town  of  c»Dtral  Italy,  prov.  Fer¬ 
rara,  on  the  Sario,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Forli.  Pep.  36,870. 

C’esnola,  Luigi  Palma  di.  See  page  712. 

C’cspo'dos,  Pablo  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  a  successful  imi¬ 
tator  of  Correggio,  and  one  of  the  best  colorists  in  S]>ain. 
B.  in  Cordova,  1538  ;  d.  1008. 

eVspititious,  {sts-pedish'tis,)  a.  [Lat.  ccrsp/fiatts.] 
Turfy ;  j/ertaining  to  turf. 

Cos'piioso,  a.  [From  Lat.  ccespes,  turf.]  {Bot.)  Grow¬ 
ing  in  tufts,  as  turf;  turfy;  cespitous. 

Cos'pitous,  a.  Pertaining  to  tin  f;  consisting  of  turf. 

Cess,  n.  [From  Eng.  assess. J  A  rate  or  tax.  In  Scotland, 
the  land-tax. 

— V.  a.  To  rate  or  impose  a  tax.  .  In  Scotland,  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax. 

Coss'aiit,  a.  Ceasing;  intermittent  action;  as,  a  ccssant 
state. 

<’ossa'tlon,  n.  [Lat.  cessatio,  from  cesso  — cedo,  cessus. 
See  Cease.]  A  discontinuing;  a  ceasing  or  desisting 
from;  intermissiou ;  stop;  rest;  vacation;  as,  cessation 
of  labor. 

Cessation  of  arms,  OT  hostilities.  {Mil.)  An  armistice; 
a  truce. 

Cess'lor<l,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Cedar  co. 

CessibiTity,  n.  Quality  or  practice  of  giving  way  or 
receding.  (R.) 

Ces'siblo,  a.  Yielding;  receding,  (r.) 

C<*s'sio  Bono'rnni,  n.  [Lat.]  [Law.)  A  yielding 
on  the  part  of  an  insolvent  of  his  estate  and  effects  to 
creditors,  under  tlie  authority  of  the  competent  conrt. 
Such  an  assignment  discharged  the  debtor  to  the  extent 
of  the  property  ceded  only,  but  exempted  him  from  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Cession,  (.w's^wn,)  n.  [Tiat.  cessiO’—cedo,  cessus.  to  with¬ 
draw.]  Act  of  ceding,  yielding,  or  giving;  surrender; 
resignation,  as  of  rights,  interests,  property,  Ac.,  to 
another. 

”  Secure  the  best  peace  they  can  with  France,  bj  a  cession  of 
Flanders  to  that  crown.”  —  Temple. 

(Eccl.  Law.)  A  surrender,  as  of  a  benefice. 

{Civil  Law.)  An  assignment;  the  act  by  which  one 
party  transfers  property  to  another,  as  of  a  debtor  to  bis 
creditor. 

Ccs'sioiiary,  a.  [Fr.  cessionaire ;  L.  Lat.  cessionarius.] 
Giving  lip;  yielding;  surrendering  up  all  effects;  as,  a 
cessionary  bankrupt. 

Cess'mont,  n.  An  assessment:  a  tax.  (o.) 

Cess'na,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. ;  //op.abt.  487. 

Coss'pool,  n.  [From  Lat.  sedeo  —  cessum,  to  sit,  to 
settle.]  A  cavity,  or  receptacle  sunk  in  the  earth,  where 
the  sediment  of  water  conveyed  in  drains  may  settle, 
and  be  retained. 

Ce«4,  n.  Same  as  Cestcs,  q.  v. 

Cesto'idsie,  Ces'toids,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Tape-worm 
family,  embracing  tape-like  worms,  narrow  towards  the 
head  and  widening  behind,  which  in  their  mature  state 
live  only  in  the  intestines  of  vertebrated  animals.  200 
species  of  cestoids  have  already  been  described,  quite  a 
number  of  which  inhabit  man. 

Cesira'cion,  n.  [Gr.  kestrakios.]  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of 
the  Squalidcp,  or  Shark  family.  See  Squalid.®. 

Cestro'fum,  n.-^See  Ceuostrotum. 

Ces'friim,  n.  [Gr.  kestron.]  {Archceol.)  An  instrument, 
also  calle/1  graphis  by  the  Greeks,  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  drawing  and  painting; 
it  was  pointed  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other,  and  was 
therefore  applicable  to  both  drawing  and  spreading  the 
color;  it  was  generally  made  of  metal.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  painting  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  in  two  ways  with  the  C,  and  in  a  thini  way 
with  the  pencil.  This  last  was  used  chi€*fly  as  decora¬ 
tive  work;  the  color  mixed  with  wax  being  burnt  into 
the  wood  by  applying  a  cnuteriuin  to  the  surface;  most 
surface  work  was  probably  executed  in  this  way.  The 
ivory  painting  with  the  C.  {in  chore  cestro)  was  more 
drawing  than  painting,  and  seems  to  have  been  executed 
with  a  hot  point;  and  though  not  wax  painting,  was 
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nevertheless  encaustic.  The  second  method  with  the  C. 
{cera  castro)^  whicii  was  that  of  I’ausias  and  others,  was 
witli  the  wax  colors,  which  were  afterwards  Inatit  in. 
The  colors  of  the  ancient  painters  were  coiniiionlv  called 
c^rrp.  as  being  originally,  if  not  always,  mixed  with  wax. 

Cen  ixtH^  n.  [bat.,  from  Ur.  stitclied,  em¬ 

broidered,  from  kenteo,  to  prick.]  {Ajxtiq.)  A  Hue  em¬ 
broidered  girdle  worn  by  the  Ureek  and  Uoman  women 
close  under  the  breasts.  It  was  distinct  from  the  zone, 
which  wa.s  worn  around  the  loins.  Homer  ascribes  the 
power  of  attracting  and  conciliating  love  tothecestus 
of  Venus,  which  wjis  covert'd  witli  ullunng  rejjresenta- 
tions.  When  Juno  wished  to  gain  the  love  of  Jupiter, 
she  borrowed  this  girdle  from  Venus. 

—A  gauntlet  worn  by  the  Roman  pugili.sts.  See  C.tSTUS. 

CeHtiii  quo  triisit,  n.  (0.  Fr.J  (iuw».)  He  for  whose  ben¬ 
efit  another  person  is  seized  of  lands  or  tenements,  or  is 
possessetl  of  personal  property.  —  Cestui  que  USK.  He  for 
whose  benefit  latnl  is  hehl  hyaiiother  person. — Css'iui  que 
VIE.  Me  whose  life  is  the  duration  of  an  estate. — Bnuvie.r. 

Ceta'ooa,  Cetacb\.ns,  n.  pi.  [Ur.  kHos  ;  bat.  ceU.  cetus., 
a  large  sea-animal. j  (Zfjvl.)  An  order  of  mammiferous 
animal.s,  surpassing  in  size  all  others  in  existence,  and 
inhabiting  thesea.  (See  Fig.  462.)  bike  terrestrial  quad¬ 
rupeds,  they  are  viviparous,  sucitle  their  young,  have 
W'arm  bIoo<i,and  respire  through  lungs;  tor  whicli  pur¬ 
pose  they  must  frequently  come  to  the  surface,  to  take 
in  fresh  supplies  of  air.  Rut  though  in  their  aiiatomic.il 
details  they  are  sufiiciently  distinguished  from  Jishes.  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  animals  have  no  hind  limbs, 
tliat  the  first  bones  of  their  anterior  extremilie.s  are 
shortened,  and  tlie  succeeiliiig  one.s  flattenetl  and  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  tendinous  membrane,  which  reduces  them  to 
the  condition  of  true  fins.  The  Cetacea  are  <iil  carnivo¬ 
rous  ;  hut  the  largest  species  are  supported  chiefiy  by 
minute  Mollusca  and  Meduste. 

C^taeooiiM^  (se-td'shus.)  a.  [From  Lat.  cr^e,  a  wliale ; 
Or.  ketos;  root  chaiuO.  to  gape.]  Pertiuning  to  the  Ceta¬ 
cea,  or  fishes  of  the  wliale  kind. 

Ce'tic  Aciil,  n.  The  result  of  the  action  of 

alkalies  upon  Cfti/te. 

Co'tiue,  n.  Spermaceti  in  a  pure  state. 

Cotolo^^ical*  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  cetology. 

One  skilled  in  cetology. 

Ccjfol'osry*  [Fnun  Gr.  ketosy  and  lo/;oSy  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  or  study  of  cetaceous  animals. 

Cctra'ria,  n.  (B'/f.)  A  genus  of  lichens,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  well-known  Iceland  moss.  This  liclien, 
which  ha.s  been  named  C.  lalan/Iica,  is  officinal,  Jind  is 
employed  both  as  a  nutritious  food,  ami  ns  a  mild  muci¬ 
laginous  tonic  in  catarrh  ami  consumption.  Combined 
with  cocoa,  it  forms  the  article  known  as  Icehind-moss 
cocoa.  Two  kimis  of  starch  are  found  in  this  liclien, — 
one  cjilleil  lichen  starchy -.iiid  the  other  inulin;  also  a 
peculiar  hitter  principle,  which  has  been  nameil  cetrarin. 
When  used  for  food  only,  the  plant  should  be  deprived 
of  its  bitterness,  either  by  heating  it  twice  in  water  to 
near  the  boiling-point,  or  by  digesting  it  in  a  weak  al¬ 
kaline  solution,  formed  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  poto'h  to  about  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  wjisliing  it  with  pure  water.  The  species  C. 
nivalt.t  possesses  somewhat  similar  properties. 

Cetra'ric  Cetra'rine,  n.  {Ciem.)  A  white 

bitter  acid  contained  in  tlie  lichen  Iceland  moss, 

Cetra'ro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Cosenza,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Cosenza  city:  pop.  fv^So. 

Cette.  a  fortified  sea-port  t«»wn  of  France,  diqi. 

Herault,  cap.  catit.,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  advancing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  15  m  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Tlie 
liarbor  is  formed  by  two  lateral  moles,  with  a  break¬ 
water  acros.s  the  entrance :  on  the  jirincipal  mole  stands 
alight-house  having  a  lantern  84  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  harbor  is  a  safe  one,  ha.s  from  16  to  19  ft.  water,  and 
can  accommodate  about  400  sail  of  sliips  of  all  sizes.  O, 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  coasting  trade,  has  regular  stiuim 
communication  with  Algiers,  and  the  cliief  ports  on  the 
£.  Coast  of  Spain,  and  exports  annually  about  30,000 
tuns  of  wine,  and  4,000  of  brandy.  Man/.  Glass,  soap, 
salt,  tobacco,  liquors,  and  s.inlines.  Ship-building,  too. 
i.s  extensively  carried  on.  C.  connects  wiili  the  Canal  dn 
Midi  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone  on  the  other.  Pop.  24,081. 

Ce'tus.  n.  [Gr. /v€/o.'?.J  The  ir/m/e,  the  largest 

constellation  in  the  heavens,  occupying  a  space  of  50° 
in  length  K.  ami  W.,  with  a  mi^an  breadth  of  20°  from 
N.  to  S.  It  is  situated  b.  low  Aries  and  the  Triangles, 
with  a  mean  declination  of  12°  S.  It  is  represented  as 
making  its  way  to  tlie  K.,  with  its  body  below,  ami  its 
head  elevated  above  the  iMpiinoctial,  ami  is  six  weeks  in 
passing  the  meridian.  Its  tail  comes  to  the  meridian  on 
the  10th  Nov  ,  and  its  head  leaves  it  on  the  22d  Dec. 
This  constellation  contains  97  sUirs:  two  of  the  2d  mag¬ 
nitude,  ten  of  the  3d,  and  nine  of  the  4th. 

Cet  yle.  Cofyl,  n.  )  A  radical  found  in  sperma¬ 

ceti,  homologous  with  etliyl. — Gregory. 

{su'tay)  (anc.  Septam.^  or  Septay)  a  fortified  sea¬ 
port  town  of  N.  Africa,  belonging  to  Spain,  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  S 
extremity  of  the  Straits,  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  having 
on  itvS  S.  side  a  capacious  bay.  The  E.  part  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  of  Alniina,  on  tlie 
highest  point  of  which  is  the  castle  of  (7.,  14  m.  S.  hy  E. 
of  Enropa  Point;  Lat.  35°  54'  4"  N.,  Lon.  5°  17'  W. 
This  mountain,  which,  towards  the  sea,  is  fenced  round 
by  inaccessible  rocks,  is  the  Abyla  Proper  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  ami  is  famous  as  one  of  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  {M‘>ns  Calpe)  being  the  other,  f'. 
has  many  points  of  rescmhlance  with  Gibraltar,  and,  like 
it,  if  properly  garrisone'l,  would  be  all  but  impregnable. 
d  wa.s  taken  from  the  Moors  by  John,  king  of  Portugal, 
in  1415.  Since  1610  it  has  belonged  to  Spain.  8,200. 


Ceva,  (che'vay)  an  Inland  towm  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Cuneo, 
at  the  confidence  of  the  Cevetta  with  the  Taimro,  lO  m.  E. 
by  N.  of  Mumlovi.  ManJ'.  Silk,  iron,  cheese.  Pop.  4,972. 

CcviHlil'Ia.  n.  {Bot.)  See  S.kuahuxa. 

Ceveiiiies,  {se'Ven'y)  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of 
France,  divided  into  N.  and  S.  The  di.strict  bearing 
this  name  in  former  times  occupied  a  large  tract  of 
Languedoc.  It  was  generally  a  wild,  rugged  country, 
and  tl»o  abode  of  many  Protestants,  who  here  main¬ 
tained  themselves  against  tlie  persecutions  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  (See  C-^VAUKR,  Je\n.)  Its  highest  points  are 
Mazin,  5,794  feet,  and  Loz^re,  4,S81feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Oy'lanite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Spinel. 

Ci^yloii,  (se-ion'y)  (anc.  Toprobamiy)  a  large  island,  l»e- 
loiigiiig  to  Great  Rritain,  near  tlie  S.  extremity  ot  Hin- 
di>stan,  and  bearing  the  like  relation  to  the  Indian 
that  Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  latitude  5°  56'  ami  9°  .50'  N.,  ami  between  l<»n- 
gitude  79°  4l'aml81°  54'  E.;  Iiaving  N.W.  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  and  Palk's  Straits,  which  sejiarate  it  from  Hin- 
dostan:  S.  ami  S.M  .  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  ami  E.  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  It  tapers  to  a  point  towanls  tlie  N.,  and  is 
shapcl  like  the  Section  of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise  through 
tlie  niidclle.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  266  m.;  greatest  breadth, 
E.  to  \V.,  141  111.;  areOy  24,700  sip  in.  Dcsc.  The  coasts 
of  thi.s  islaml  are  on  the  N.  ami  N  W.  low  and  flat,  on 
the  S.  and  E.  hold  and  rocky,  ami  present  some  good 
harbors,  the  be.st  of  which  are  'Trincomalce  on  the  N.E  , 
ami  I’oint  do  Galle  on  the  S.;  Colombo  (tlie  maritime 
cap.)  has  a  roadstead  wliich  Is  only  practicable  for  large 
ships  from  the  end  of  Dec.  till  March.  A  ritlge  of  dan¬ 
gerous  sand-banks,  calleil  Adam's  Bridgfy  crosses  from 
C.  to  the  island  of  Ramisseram  on  tlie  main-land  of  Him 
do.stan.  This  shoal  lias  three  channels,  but  is  generally 
impracticable  for  navigation.  An  attenqir  is,  however, 
in  progress,  to  deepen  the  principal  of  these  channels. 
The  interior  of  V.  consists  of  tliree  distinct  natural 
divisions  —  the  low  country,  tlie  hills,  ami  the  moun¬ 
tains.  'I’lie  centre  of  the  islaml  S.  of  Lat.  80°  N.  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  extensive  table-land,  67  m.  long  by  .50  wide, 
at  an  estimated  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  interior  of  the  N.  and  central  divisions 
consist.s  of  ranges  of  mountains  running  mostly  N.E. 
ami  S.W.,  and  varying  from  1,000  to  4,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  clotlied  to  the  summits  with  magnificent  forests,  and 
intersected  by  niinieruus  ravine.s,  cataracts  and  cascades. 
From  these  regions  varhms  coiiit  al-sliapcd  hills  rise  up 
at  intervals  to  an  additional  height  of  from  2,(X)0  to 
3,000  ft.  The  most  conspicuous  summit  is  that  whicli 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Adam’s  Peak  (the  Hamenella 
of  the  Cingalese),  in  Lat.  70°  N.,  and  Lun.  80°  40'  E.,  40 
m  FIS.E.  of  Colombo,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  6,152  feet. 
BiverSy  die.  C.  has  nnnieruus  small  rivor.s  and  perennial 
streams,  but  tlio  only  navigable  one  is  the  Muhavilly 
Gunga,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  S.  of  Trincomalee 
after  a  course  of  about  200  m.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any 
consequence,  but  numerous  lagoons  connect  with  the 
ocean  and  are  serviceable  for  traffic.  Min.  The  rocks  met 
with  in  this  islaml  are  of  primitive  formation,  with  an 
ujiper  soil  generally  sandy,  and  principally  derived  from 
this  disintegration;  tlio  cinnamon  soil,  however,  near 
Colombo,  is  perfectly  white  and  consists  of  pure  (piartz. 

is  rich  in  valuable  minerals  :  its  metallic  jiroducts  are, 
however,  comparatively  unknown;  ores  of  lead,  iron, 
tin,  and  manganese  occur  in  tlie  interior,  but  are  made 
little  use  of:  plumbago  is  the  only  article  among  those 
that  has  become  of  any  commercial  importance.  Mines 
of  ijuicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  tbe  Dutch  ;  gems 
uhound,  and  common-salt  beds  are  met  with.  dim.  For 
a  tropical  country,  C.  lias  a  comparatively  saUihrions 
climate,  hut  the  low  lands  of  the  sea-boanl  are  quite 
unhealthy.  This  island  is  liable  to  jieriodical  and\io- 
lent  rain-fall.s,  more  especially  tliose  w'hich  accompany 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  Along  tlie  coast,  the  mean  annual 
temp,  is  about  80°  Fahr.,  wliile  in  the  interior  it  ranges 
from  78°  to  86°.  Veget.  C.  is  rich  in  vegetable  productions. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  next  to  coffee,  rice, 
and  other  grain,  is  cinnamon  (called  by  the  natives 
coriindoo),  which  here  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection, 
and  has  always  been  a  chief  article  of  export.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
island.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  flourislies  here  in  perfection, 
and  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  natives,  almost  every 
part  of  the  tree  being  converted  into  articles  of  food  or 
domestic  use.  The  Palmyra  and  talipot  palms,  and  the 
bread-fruit,  are  also  found  in  their  most  luxuriant  growth. 
Cotton  is  cultivat'd,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  India. 
Indigo,  betel,  tobacco,  gum-lac,  gamboge,  and  carda¬ 
moms,  all  of  excellent  quality,  are  produced;  while 
the  Jiora  is  beautiful  and  various.  Zobl.  C.  is  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  elephants,  which  are  of 
superior  strength  and  docility.  Bears,  leopards,  chetahs, 
hysenas,  baboons,  a  large  variety  of  the  monkey-tribe, 
armadillos,  &c.,  are  met  with;  all  kinds  of  feathered 
game  are  plentiful;  and  serpents,  alligators,  and  rep¬ 
tiles  of  all  sorts,  are  found  in  too  great  abundance.  The 
pearl-oyster  fishery  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Inhab.  The  population  of  C.  (exclusive  of  colonists)  may 
be  divided  into  4  classes:  —  Ist,  the  native  Cingalese 
(Ceylonese);  2d,  the  Moors;  3d,  the  Veddalis  (a  race 
supposed  to  be  the  true  alxirigines,  and  who  inhabit  the 
mountain  fastnesses  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism);  and 
4th,  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoo  tribes,  who  are 
cliiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and  E.  coasts,  'flie  Cingalese 
type  and  character  is  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Ben¬ 
galese;  and  in  language,  religion,  and  tr-nditions,  they 
generally  npproacli  closely  to  the  Indo-Chinese  nations, 
and  especially  the  Burmese.  Com.  As  before  stated, 
rice,  coffee,  cinnamon,  and  cotton  form  the  leading  fea¬ 


tures  of  the  active  husbandry  of  the  soil  of  C. ;  of  these, 
little  rice  is  exported,  it  being  used  generally  for  buine 
cniisuniption.  Of  coffee,  the  exports  for  the  year  1866 
amounted  to  897,624  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  $11,434,400. 
Cocoa-nut  oil  ami  cotton  are  exported  to  the  average 
annual  value  of  $700,000  ami  $5U0,O0i>  respectively.  The 
total  value  of  produce  exported  in  the  above  year  was 
$17,932,270.  Manof.  C.  is  almost  wholly  depemleiit 
upon  Europe  for  her  supplies  of  man n fact  ured  goods,  ami 
from  tlie  most  recent  iiitormatlon,  it  appears  that  active 
agriculture  is  diuiinishing,  and  tliat  the  country  fur 
the  most  jiart  is  overrun  witli  jiiiigios.  JitHg.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Cingalese  is  Buddhi.sni,  but  the  upper 
classes  profess  Christianity,  and  many  have  been  con- 
verled  to  Ihlatnism.  'There  are  numerous  Buddhic  tem¬ 
ples  in  the  island,  in  one  of  which  the  so-called  sacred 
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ENTRANCE  OP  THE  BUnnni.'‘TIC  TEMPLE  OF  DAMBOOL. 
(Tbe  most  celebrated  iu  CeyluD.) 

tooth  of  Buddha  is  prescrvtMl.  (See  Canot.)  Govt.,  dr. 
The  administration  consists  of  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  British  crown  ;  an  executive  council  of  5  members  ; 
and  a  legislative  one  of  15.  Chief  towns.  Colombo  (the 
cap.),  Trincomalee,  Candy,  ami  Point  de  Galle.  J*tjp. 
in  1871,  2,406  (MXl.  IfiH.  The  proper  name  of  C.  is 
Singhala  (M-hence  the  term  Vinyalese)y  but  its  true  ori¬ 
gin  is  unknown.  Toijeya  (perhajis  of  the  royal  house 
of  Sakya  Singh,  of  Magadha,  tlie  native  country  of  Bud¬ 
dha,  but  evidently  tlio  same  as  the  Sanskrit  Vijaya)  U 
the  first  king  of  C.  mentioned  in  history.  The  numer¬ 
ous  ruins  of  cities,  tanks,  aipieducts,  extensive  canal.s, 
tenijiles,  bridges,  ic.,  prove  that  this  island  had  been, 
at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  p<»piilous,  and  comparatively 
civilized  country.  It  was  first  settled  by  European.^  in 
1505  by  the  Portuguese,  who  e.stablished  colonies  in  the 
W.  and  S.,  but  which  were  wrested  from  them  early  in 
the  next  cent-  hy  the  Dutch.  In  1795-6  the  latter  were 
expelled  by  the  English,  and,  in  1815,  the  whole  of  the 
island  fell  under  their  rule. 

CeyJIoneso',  a.  and  n.  (Geog.)  See  Cingalese. 

I'ezim'bra,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura,  on 
the  Atlantic,  18  m.  S.  of  LUl)on.  It  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  and  has  a  pop.  of  5,000.  Alfonso  Hen- 
riques  defeated  the  Moors  here  in  1165. 

Cliab'asie,  C’liab'asilc,  Cliab'azlte,  n.  [Gr. 
kabasio.'ty  the  name  of  a  stone,  mentioned  in  a  poem  in¬ 
scribed  to  Orpheus.]  (Min.)  A  zoblitic  mineral.  It  is 
a  iiyilrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  with  small 
quantities  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  occurs  crystallized 
in  tran.'iparent  and  colorless  or  grayish  obtuse  rhonibo- 
lu'drons,  in  certain  basaltic  and  ainygdaloidal  rocks. 

Cliab'liJ4,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Yonne,  cap.  cant,  on 
the  Sergy,  10  m  E.  of  Auxerre.  Tliis  jilace  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  growth  of  Burgundy  wine,  called  generally 
by  its  name,  and  which  is  much  esteemed  by  epicures 
as  an  accompaniment  to  oysters.  The  best  qualities  are 
those  of  Clos  Vougeot,  Valmiir,  Vaudesir,  Bouguereau, 
and  Mont  du  Milieu.  Pop.  2,668. 

Cliab'rias,  the  last  of  the  great  Athenian  generals, 
who,  in  378,  commanded  the  army  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  aid  of  'Thebes,  and  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians 
under  Agesilaus.  Two  years  afterwanls  he  gained  a 
great  victory  off  Naxos  over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet, 
and,  later, ilefended  Corinth  against  Epamiiionda.s.  After¬ 
wards  C.  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  he  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Taclios,  and  after  his  return  to  Athens  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  tlie  expedition  against  Thrace.  He  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Chius,  B.  c.  357. 

diaoAliOu'la.  in  l/mi.dana,  a  P.  0.  of  Terre  Bonne. 

C’liaoliapo'yji*!*,  a  dist.  of  Peru,  prov.  Truxillo,  dep. 
Libertad,  on\lie  border  of  Ecuador,  near  the  W.  decli¬ 
vity  of  the  E.  Andes.  It  is  penetrated  hy  the  central 
ramifications  of  the  Andes,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Chachai*oyas,  which  has  its  emboncliure  in  the  Mara- 
fion.  Clint.  Hot  and  cold,  in  extremes.  Prod.  M'heat, 
maize,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits.  —  Chaciiapotas,  or 
San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  cap.  of  above  dist.,  1S5  m. 
N.E.  of  Truxillo,  and  70  E.N.E.  of  Caxamarca.  It  has 
a  large  trade  in  tobacco.  P»p.  abt.  4,000. 

C'liack,r. t.  (Manege.)  To  toss  up  the  head  frequently; 
to  jerk  tlie  hrfille ;  — spoken  of  a  horse. 

C'hac'ma,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Baboon. 
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Fig.  559.  —  IMPERIAL  CH^TODOX. 


Cha'co,  (El  Oran,)  in  S.  America.  See  Grax  Chaco. 
C’ha'coiie.  Ciac'oiie,  n.  [Sp  ]  {Music.)  A  kind  of 
dance^music  resembling  a  saraband,  of  Moorish  origin. 
The  bass  of  it  consists  of  four  notes,  which  proceed  in 
conjoint  degrees,  whereon  the  harmonies  are  made  with 
the  same  bunlen. 

Chad.  n.  {Zniil.)  See  Shad. 

Cliail'da.  a  river  of  Africa.  See  TchadD4. 

C'liadd'H  Ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
D.'laware  co.,  on  Brandywine  Creek,  30  m.  W.  by.  S.  of 
Philadelphia. 

Cliirdopliyl'lum,  n.  (Bot.)  A.  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
Aftiace/e. 

Cliir  roiie'a,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  ancient  Greece,  near 
the  Cephis-sus,  on  the  borders  of  Phi>cis.  Philip  II., 
king  of  Macedon,  defeated  the  united  Bopotinu  and 
Athenian  forces  near  this  place,  B.  c.  338;  and  here,  also. 
Syllii  defeat(*d  the  generals  of  Mithridates  VI.  b.  c.  86. 
Plutarch  was  B.  here,  a.  d.  46. — A  few  ruins  of  C.  are 
still  existing. 

Chreto'don,  n.,  Clia^to'dinsp,  n.pl.  (ZoiU.)  Agon, 
and  fam.  of  Acauthopterygious  fishes,  abounding  in  the 
seas  of  hot 
climates,  and 
remarkable 
for  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of 
their  figure 
and  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their 
colors.  They 
are,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  view, 
distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the 
great  depth 
•  and  highly 
com  pressed 
form  of  the 

body,  which  in  most  species  is  beautifully  variegated  by 
transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal  bands,  and  covered 
with  strong  scales;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  re¬ 
markably  broad.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  One 
of  the  most  magnificent,  the  Imperial  C,  {Pig.  559,)  is  a 
native  of  the  seas  of  Japan,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
as  an  article  of  lood. 

Chafe,  r.  a.  [Vr.tchauffer;  Lat.  calefacere  —  calidus. 
hot,  warm,  and/ucto,  to  make.]  To  make  warm  by  rub¬ 
bing;  to  heat  or  inflame  by  friction;  to  fret  and  wear 
by  friction  or  constmt  rubbing ;  as,  to  chafe  a  cable. 

— To  make  angry;  to  cause  to  fret,  fume,  or  rage. 

“  This  chaf'd  the  boar :  his  oosirils  flames  expire.”  — Dryden. 

— r.  I.  To  be  excited  or  heate<l :  to  rage;  to  fume  with  in¬ 
dignation;  as,  to  be  chafed  at  ill-treatment. 

—To  wear  or  fret  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

“The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores.”— j 
— To  be  fretted,  galled,  or  worn  by  friction ;  as,  chafed  rig- 

— n.  Heat  or  inflammation  induced  by  friction.  See 
Chapixo.  —  Irritatiou  of  the  miud;  fret  of  disposition. 

“  The  cardinal,  in  a  chafe,  sent  for  him  to  Whitehall.'  —  Camden. , 
ChaTer,  n.  One  who  chafes  or  fumes.  —  A  dish  or  pan. 
ChaTer,  u.  [A.S.  ceafer;  Ger.  Kdfer,  probably  fnmij 
ktefeuy  to  eat  up  eagerly,  to  devour.]  {Zodl)  A  yellow  | 
beetle,  called  also  Oock-chafeTy  or  May-bug. 

CliaTery,  n.  {Metal.)  A  forge  in  an  iron  mill,  wherein 
the  iron  is  wrought  into  bars. 

Chafe'»wax,  n.  In  England, an  officer  who  attends  the 
lord-chancellor  to  attach  the  wax  to  writs  before  sealioi;. 
ChafT,  n.  (A.  S.  ceaf ;  L.  Ger.  kaf ;  Ger.  kaf\  probably 
from  the  root  of  Lat.  cavusy  hollow,  empty.)  The  husk 
or  withered  calyx  of  grasses,  and  more  especially  of  the 
bread-corns. 

“  Et'o  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff."— ShaJu. 

{Bot.)  The  scales  or  bracts  on  the  receptacle  which 
each  subtend  a  flower  in  the  heads  of  many  Compositie, 
as  the  sunflower;  also  the  glumes,  Ac.  of  grasses.  Gray 
— Refuse;  rubbish;  worthless  matter. 

— Straw  or  hay  cliopped  small,  and  used  for  mixing  with 
corn,  roots,  or  other  food  for  horses  or  cattle.  —  This  kind 
of  C..  cut  in  greater  lengths,  is  also,  lu  some  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  used  for  mixing  with  mortar,  instead  of  hair; 
and  it  is  further  used  ns  a  similar  substitute  in  making 
plaster  for  rooms.  Both  stubble  and  cut  hay  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  brick-making. 

— Banter:  badinage;  liglit,  frivolous  tiilk  by  way  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  (Used  colloquially.) 

— V.  i.  To  use  frivolous  language  in  a  bantering  manner. 
— r.  a.  To  banter;  to  make  fun  of;  to  ridicule;  as,  to 
chaff  Sk  barge-man.  (Used  colloquially.) 

“  Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him.” —  Thackeray. 
CliaflT-cnttor,  71.  {Agrie.)  A  machine  used  for  chop¬ 
ping  hay,  straw,  Ac.  into  chaff. 

ClinFfer,  v  i.  [.\.  S.  ceapian ;  Ger.  kaufen;  0.  Ger. 
kaufjian;  Goth,  kaup'my  to  do  business.  Allied  to  Lat. 
caupo,  a  chapman,  capiOy  Ac.]  To  treat  about  a  pur¬ 
chase:  to  bargain;  to  cheapen;  to  haggle. 

“  To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  talk  idly,  frivolously,  or  incessantly. 

— r.  a.  To  buy;  to  make  a  purchase  of. 

“  He  chaffered  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set.”  —  Speneer. 
— To  exchange. 

“Xe (nor) cAajfer words,  proud cnamgeto provoke.”  FoXrie  (^ueene. 
ChafTerer,  n.  One  who  chaffers,  bargains,  or  buys. 
Ctinriinch,  n.  {ZoOl.)  The  Fringilla  coelebs  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  a  bird  of  the  FringxUida.  or  Finch  fam.,  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the  European  spe- 
ores.  The  plumage  of  the  C.  is  as  follows:— Fore  part 


of  the  head  black ;  back  part,  and  extending  even  to  the  [ 
nape  of  the  neck,  blue,  shading  off  to  an  olive-tinted ' 
chestnut,  and  again  to  a  gray-green  to  the  stump  of  the 
tail  The  tail  itself  is  black  and  gray,  and  on  each  of  the 
two  outer  feathers  there  is  a  peculiar  wedge-shaped 
white  spot.  From  the  root  of  the  lower  half  of  the  beak 
to  the  extremity  of  the  uuder  part  of  the  body  the  color 
is  reddish-chestnut.  The  C.  is  one  of  the  must  familiar 
of  birds,  and  with  the  sparrows  and  buntings,  in  the  win- 1 
ter,  will  come  in  flocks  around  the  doors  of  the  farm-] 
houses.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany  as  a  song-bird. ; 

C'liarfin;^,  n.  Banter;  use  of  frivolous  language  in  a, 
spirit  ot  tiiQ. 

a.  Without  chaff. 

“  But  the  gods  made  you. 

Unlike  all  others,  c'haffie—."  —  Shak*. 

CtiaflT-seecI,  ti.  {Bot.)  See  Schwalbea. 

Chaf'fy~,  a.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff.  —  Light,  or  with-i 
out  value,  as  chaff. 

“  The  most  slight  and  cAa/’y  opinion.” — GlanvUle,  I 

{Bnt  )  Provided  with,  or  having  the  texture  of,  chaff. 

Chaf  n.  {M*>d.)  The  red  excoriations  which  occur , 

in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  parts,  or  between  the  j 
folds  of  the  skin,  especially  in  fat  or  neglected  children. 
Washing  with  cold  water  and  dusting  with  hair-powder 
is  the  best  preventive.  I 

Ctiarin^Mtisli,  n.  A  dish  or  vessel  to  hold  coals  for! 
heating  anything  set  on  it.  i 


are  joined  by  links  furnished  with  hooks,  or  by  keys, 
pins,  or  wedges.  Much  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
links  in  order  to  obt^un  the  greatest  resistance  of  a 
chain ;  and  as  long  as  the  strain  is  kept  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  the  strongest  form  when  the  sides  of  tiie 
chain  are  parallel  to  the  line  of  strain.  But  as  this  is 
often  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  introduce  a  stay  which  should  mainhiiri  the  sides 
invariably  in  their  position,  and  to  resist  any  unequal 
compression  of  the  metal  in  the  sides.  In  the  cables 
used  for  hoisting  building-materials,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  introduce  these  stays,  because  the  effort  being  always 
one  of  traction,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  axis :  but  in 
ship's  cables  they  are  always  placed,  aud  they  are 
made  of  cast-iron. 

— That  which  confines  or  restrains;  a  fetter;  a  bond. 


“  Striking  the  electric  cAam  wherewith  we  are  darkly  boaud.” 

^yrtm. 

-A  series  of  things  linked  together,  or  following  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  a  range  or  line  of  things  connected ;  as,  a  diain 
of  circumstances;  9.  chain  of  moijutains. 

{Surveying.)  A  lineal  measure,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  iron  links  (usually  100),  serring  to  take  the 
dimensions  of  fields,  Ac.;  at  every  tenth  link  is  usually 
fastened  a  small  brass  plate,  with  a  figure  engraved  upon 
it,  or  else  cut  into  different  shapes,  to  show  how  many 
links  it  is  from  one  end  of  the  chain.  —  See  Gunter'S 
Chain. 


Chaf ’ing:-^ear.  n.  (AanL)  Oakum, leather,  matting, ; — pi.  (*Vauf.)  Iron  bars  or  plates  bolted  strongly  through 

Ac.,  placed  rouud  a  vessel's  spars,  Ac.,  to  prevent  undue '  **'"  .u-: - ...  .i._ 

chafing. 

Cha^reen',  n.  See  Sbagreex. 

Oiagres.  f«id'^reer,)a  seaport  of  the  IT.  States  ofCoIom-, 
bia,  prov.  New  Granada,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the! 
same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Iiithmus  of  Panama,  j 
8  m.  N.E  of  Aspinwall;  I>at.  9°  18'  X.,  L<m.  79°  59'  W.  | 

It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  one  on  each  side  of  the{ 
river,  the  left  division  being  styled  the  American  town, 
from  its  being  peopled  principally  by  natives  of  the  C. 

States,  and  the  other,  the  old  Spanish  or  Indian  town, 
with  a  medley  population  of  Mexicans,  Spanish,  a  few 

English,  and  colored  persons.  The  harbor  is  poor  aud  _To  confine;  to  enslave;  to  hold  in  bondage, 
difficult  of  entry.  “  jj3c,n^|.ch  was  ador’d,  the  people  cAaiM'd.” — Prior. 

Chagres  River,  rises  30  m.  N.E  of  and  taking  a  ^  ^^ain,  as  an  anchor,  door,  4c. 

W.  and  N.  course,  eucc^s.vcl.v  through  a  Insunant  _To  unite  with  cohesion  and  strength, 
country,  empties  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  N 


the  ship's  sides,  and  containing  in  their  upper  parts  the 
dead-eyes  through  which  the  sbruuds  pass. 

Chain-plates.  {\aut.)  Plates  of  irou  Incited  to  the  side 
of  a  ship,  to  which  the  chains  and  dead-eyes  of  the  lower 
rigging  are  connected.  —  Chain-wales.  See  Channels. 

'Brp<hains.  Slings  made  of  chain  attached  to  the 
lower  yards  of  a  ship's  mast,  and  kept  in  the  tops  for  use 
during  action,  to  prevent  the  yards  from  being  cut  away 
by  the  enemy's  shot, 

•r.  a.  To  fasten,  bind, or  connect  with  a  chain;  to  fetter, 
secure,  or  bind;  as,  to  dtain  a  prisoner. 

Or  march'd  I  cAain’d  bebiad  the  hostile  car.” — Prior. 


c<»ast  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  barely  navigable,  owing  to 
its  rapid  current  and  many  rapids. 

Chagrin.  {shd-grin\)  n.  [Fr.,  probably  from  the  rough 
sort  of  leather  called  chagrin,  which  wa.s  used  to  rub 
off  or  wear  down  asperities  on  the  surface  of  wo^,  so 
as  to  polish  it.]  Corroding  care;  grief;  vexation;  ill- 
humor;  fretfulness. 

— r.  a.  [Fr.  chagriner.)  To  fret;  to  excite  ill-humor  in ;  to 
vex  ;  to  mortify ;  as,  he  looked  quite  chagrined. 

Cliagrine.  {sha-green'.)  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Lake  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  Chagrine  River. 

Chagrine.  or  Chagrin  Falls,  in  Ohio,  9  township  and 
village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland,  on 
the  Chagrine  River;  pop.  1.321. 

Chagrine  River,  in  Ohui,  rises  in  the  X.E..  and 
flows  into  Lake  Erie,  al>oiit  20  m.  X.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Chai'bar,  or  Khei'Uar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  EI- 
Hejaz,  L;it.  25°  N’.,  Lon.  39°  St/  E.,  150  m.  X.E,  of  Me¬ 
dina:  jyop.  said  to  be  50,000. 

Chailletia'cete.  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Rhamnales.  Divo.  Polypetalons  flowers,  a  valvate 
calyx,  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  pendulous 
seeds.  There  are  4  genera  and  10  species,  the  only  re¬ 
markable  one  being  Chailletia  toxicaria.^.  tree  growing 
in  Sierra  Leone,  producing  fruit  which  is  called  rat's- 
bane  from  its  i>oisonous  nature. 

Chail'lot,  a  quarter  (and  formerly  a  suburb)  of  Paris, 
beyond  the  Champs  Elysws,  and  between  the  .Avenue 
de  Xeuilly  and  the  St-ine.  It  had  formerly  a  famous 
convent,  where  the  unfortunate  Louise  de  la  Valliere 
iq.  r.)  ended  her  days. 

Chailla.  P.aul  B.  dc,  an  eminent  African  explorer,  and 
author,  of  French  extraction,  B.  in  the  U.  States  about 
1830.  His  father  being  a  trading  settler  at  Gaboon  in 
equatorial  Africa,  Du  C.  early  gained  a  thorough  accli¬ 
matization,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  wilderness 
surrounding  him.  After  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
U.  States,  Du  C.  returnc*d  to  Africa  in  IbSS-f',  and  spent 
4  years  in  exploring  the  interior.  During  these  travels 
he  killed  and  brought  h«»me  several  gorillaSy  or  giant 


“  Aod  in  this  vow  (I)  do  chain  my  sool  with  thine. "  —  Shake. 

Chain'-bolt.  n.  (iNTii//.)  A  large  bolt  in  a  ship's  side, 
used  to  secure  the  dead-eyes  through  which  the  stand¬ 
ing-rigging  is  rove. 

Ctiain'*boii<l.  n.  Same  as  Boxd-timber,  q.  r. 

<'hain'-bridge.  n.  A  suspension-bridge;  a  bridge 
suspended  on  chains. 

Chain -cable,  n.  A  cable  composed  of  iron  links.  See 
Cable. 

Chain'-gang.  ti.  A  gangof  convicts  chained  together. 

C'hain  Fake  Centre,  in. i/in nesota.n  P.O.of  Martinco. 

<'hainles<^.  a.  Without  chains;  free;  unfettered. 

Chain'let.  ti.  A  small  chain. 

Chain'*niail«  u.  A  kind  of  body-armor,  constructed 
of  interlacing  rings  of  iron  or  steel,  with  a  view  to  lK)th 
strength  and  flexibility. 

Chain'-nioiilding,  n.  A  moulding  in  imi¬ 

tation  of  chain-work. 

C'hain  of  Rocks,  in  Missoun'ya  village  of  Lincoln  co. 

Chain  -pump,  n.  {Bydraul.)  A  machine  for  raising 
water.  It  is  made  of  different  lengths,  and  consists  of 
two  collateral  square  barrels  and  an  endless  chain  of 
pistons  of  the  same  form,  fixed  at  proper  distances- 

Ctiain'-rnle,  ti.  {Arilh.)  A  rule  by  which,  wlien  sev¬ 
eral  equivalents  are  given,  the  last  of  which  l*eing  of  the 
aame  kind  as  the  first  of  the  next,  a  relation  of  equiva¬ 
lence  is  established  between  the  numbers  of  the  first  and 
last  kind  mentioned:  a  rule  of  solving  problems  by  the 
composition  of  ratios.  —  Worcester. 

Chain -shot,  TI.  (fflaut.)  Two  cannon-balls  connected 
together  by  a  few  links  of  chain,  used  chiefly  in  naval 
warfare.  When  discharged,  they  fly  apart:  and  the  projec¬ 
tile  revolving  necessarily  on  its  shorter  axis,  mow&  down 
any  object  in  the  w^ay  of  the  extended  chain.  The  effect 
upon  masts  and  standing  rigging  is  peculiarly  damaging. 

Chain'-«^nake,  n.  {ZoSl.)  See  Ophibolus. 

Chain'-j^titch,  n.  A  kind  of  stitch  made  in  sewing, 
so  as  to  leave  spaces  resembling  the  links  of  a  chain. 

Chain'-tiniber,  ti.  (ArcA.)  Same  as  Boxiktimbeii,^.  r. 

Chain'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Pl>^ey  co.,  on  the 


apes  (the  existence  of  which  had  scarcely  been  credited  Wal>a.sh  River.  10  m.  X.W.  of  3Iount  Vernon, 
since  the  days  of  Herodotus).  He  also  ascertained  the  Chain'-whoel,  n.  {Mech.)  An  inverted  arrangement 
existence  of  the  Fans,  a  tribe  of  cannibals  uuder  partial  i  of  the  chain-pump. 

Chain -  work.  ti.  Work  of  any  kind  having  open 
spaces  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  as,  taml»our-work,  Ac. 
Chair,  n,  [Fr.  c/iaire,  a  pulpit,  and  cAui.v,  a  seat:  Lat. 
cathedra  ;  Gr.  kathedra,  from  kathesomni.  to  sit  down  — 


civilization,  and  his  researches  tended  to  establish  the 
fiict  that  a  high  range  of  mountains  runs  across  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Africa  from  E.  to  W.,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the 
equator.  He  published  an  account  of  his  Erploratinns 
and  Adventures,  in  1861,  a  work  which  gained  extensive 
celebrity,  though  some  of  his  statements  were,  at  the 
time,  impugned  by  Dr.  Gray.  His  collection  of  animals 
from  Africa  was  l)Ought  for  the  British  Museum.  Du  C. 
returned  to  Africa  in  1863,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the 
continent  and  reaching  the  Xile.  After  a  variety  of 
adventures,  he  reached  England  in  1866, and  an  account 
of  his  travels,  entitled  A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land  and 
further  Penetration  into  Equatorial  Africa  (1*867),  and  My 
Apingi  Kingdom  (1871),  were  published  by  him. 

Chain,  TI.  [Fr.  cAame;  Sp.  carf^Tia;  \j&t.  catena;  prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  Gr.  kaihemay  something  let  down  or  sus¬ 
pended —  kata,  down,  and  Aiemt,  to  set  agoing,  to  put 
in  motion.]  A  series  of  links  or  rings  connected  or 
fitted  into  one  another,  excepting  the  first  and  the  last. 
The  link  may  be  a  ring,  or  a  bar  of  any  length  with  a 
ring  or  an  eye  at  each  end,  or  a  bar  with  a  hook  at  one 
end  and  an  eye  at  the  other;  links  furnished  with  eyes 


kata,  down,  and  hezomai,  to  seat  one's  ^elf.J  .K  movable 
seat  furnished  with  a  back,  and  intended  lor  p<T>on8  to 
sit  in.  The  accompanying  figure  presents  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  furniture  in  nse  at  the  end  of  the  17 th  century 
and  is  also  a  curious  relic  of  one  of  the  greatest  mod¬ 
ern  poets.  It  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
Braybrooke,  who  obtained  it  from  the  descendants  of  the 
nurse  who  attended  Pope  during  his  Illness,  and  to 
whom  it  had  l^een  given  as  a  keepsake, — The  term  was 
originally  applied  to  the  pulpit  from  which  the  priest 
addressed  the  people.  The  place  where  professors  and 
regents  in  universities  deliver  their  lectures  is  still 
calleti  the  chair:  as  the  professor's  C,  the  C  of  natural 
philosophy,  A*c. — The  Otrule  C.  was  an  ivory  seat  placed 
upon  a  car,  in  which  the  prime  magistrates  of  ancient 
Rome  sat.  and  also  those  to  whom  the  hon(»r  of  a 
triumph  bad  been  decreed.  The  Sedan  C.  is  a  vehicle  in 
which  persons  are  carried.  It  is  supported  by  two  polu« 


CHAL 


&nd  earned  by  two  men.  Thongh  not  mnch  used  at  the 
present  day,  it  was  greatly  in  Togue  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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’  Chaloid  idte,  n.  p/.  (Z^,)  A  family  of  Ilymenopte-’ 
rous  insects,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  parasitic 
species,  dis- 
t  i  D  guished 
generally  by 
their  rery 
minute  size, 
and  many 
of  them  dis> 
playing 
splendid 
metallic 
colors.  S  o 
exceedingly 
minute  are 
some  that 
they  are 
reared  with- 


Ihff.  561. — CBAUIS. 

(yaioral  tixe,  and  the  »ame  magnified.) 


.Arabic,  and  some  other  minor  dialects  forming  the 
eourhem  bmoeb.  As  the  language  of  Babylonia  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  captivity,  it  was  much  used  hr  that 
I  pe».>ple  after  their  return  to  their  own  land ;  but.  indeed, 
j  as  a  written  language  it  is  now  knoan  to  os  only 
through  the  Jews,  every  trace  of  its  licentture  having 
'  disappwed.  though  it  is  still  8pi*ken  by  some  of  the 
tril>es  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  the 
Hebrew  canon,  several  chapters  in  l>anie|  and  Ezra  are 
written  in  this  lan^age.  As  a  dialect,  it  is distioguielied 
from  the  Syriac  by  iuavoiding  diphtboniis  and  the  vowt-l 
o,  for  whk-h  it  generally  has  d  ;  by  the  use  of  dag^sh 
fortt  and  the  general  aiccentuation  of  the  last  syllable, 
j  The  mode  of  writing  is  also  much  less  defective  than  in 
I  Syriac,  while  in  forms  it  is  poorer  than  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac. 

Chal  tier.  n.  fOId  Scot.]  A  dry  measure,  containing 
nearly  imperial  quarters  of  wheat  or  fl-uir:  for  other 

H>6>£cr. 


in  the  eggs  of  other  insects,  but  the  majority  infest!  grain,  fruit,  potat*^  Ac.,  11}.,  quarters.— 
other  larvae  or  puj'SP.  .Many  kinds  of  insects  are  subject  Cbal  ctron,  n.  [Vt.  chawir>\  :  L;ii.  ral<i 
to  them,  but  they  are  mostly  destructive  to  the  various 
Lepidoptera. 

Chal'ciH.  a  maritime  town  of  Greece.  See  Negeopont.  — A  Urge  kettle.  — See  Cau>bo:(. 


oofaV/io.  hot,  warni.]  A  measure  containing  36  bushels 
cwt.)  heaped  measure:  us,  a  dmUirwi  of  coals. 


(  {shddd*.)  n.  [Kr.J  A  mountain  hut;  as,  a  Swiss 

cittiUt. 


C'lialeos'  rHS>her.  I'halcog’  rapbist,  n.  An  en 
graver  on  copper  or  brass. 

C'halro$;raphy.  (la/4:o^Va-/«,)«.  ^r,  chaiio*,  bi^  Chal  font,  in  Ohio,  a  post-<»ffice  of  Champaign  co. 
or  copper,  and  grapito,  to  engrave.j  The  act  or  art  of  Chalice.  n.  [Kr.  ca/iVv;  Lat. aifvr  ;  Gr.l:< 

engraving  on  brass  or  copper.  . ’ 

Clialclre'a.  or  Chaldea.  {Anc.  G^g.)  was  properly  the 
m<»9t  Southern  part  of  ancient  Babylonia,  exteinliug  from 

the  Euphrates  to  the  Arabian  desert:  but,  as  the  won!  Chal  iced.  (cAd/Vsf.)  a.  Haring  a  cell  or  cup. 
is  used  by  the  later  Hebrew  prophets  and  Greek  and 
R  'man  writers.  C.  seems  to  design.ite  the  whole  of  the. 
empire  of  B^tbylonia.  that  wonderfully  fertile  country  •  C  halk,  ('cAawA,)  n.  fA.  S.trafc;  Ger.,  Swed.,  and  Irel. 
watered  by  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  only  AuiA  ;  V.'.  coicA,  lime:  Lat.  ca!x.  limestone:  Gr.  cAo/i>.] 
one  in  the  world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  The  Chal-  '  (-Via.)  A  form  of  soft  limestone.  C  is  generally  of  a 

dteans  Heb.  Oucfim)  are  believed  to  have  originally  in- ! 
habited  the  Carluchian  mountains,  in  th"  neighborbivvt  | 
of  Armenia,  where  Xenophon  and  other*  n:.«-uiion  the  I 
existence  of  a  pec*p!e  of  th.'«  nr.-.ue.  At  what  period  i 
thev  dest'ended  to  the  -*ajDs  below,  histt>r>  affords  us 


. Ay/i>  ; 

probably  allied  to  kylindo,  to  roll.}  A  n-und  cup  or  bowl ; 
specifically,  the  cup  uted  for  the  wine  at  the  celebration 
of  the  EiKbarist. 

{chdi'i 

**  Oo  cJialic'd  ftovers  thai  lies.**  —  ShdU. 


Fig.  560.  —  pope’s  chair. 

•“-One  who  presides  over  an  assembly  or  public  meeting; 
a  chairman ;  as,  to  appeal  to  the  c^air. 

—A  covered  conveyance  for  one  person:  either  one  borne 
on  poles  by  men.  or  a  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by 
one  horse ;  as,  a  sedao-c/«<ii>.  a  pony-cAafr. 

**  Think  vhnt  an  eqnipnce  thoa  hast  ia  air. 

And  view  viia  Morn  ivo  pafea  and  a  cAoir.'* — Pop€. 

—An  iron  block  used  on  railroads  to  secure  and  hold  the 
rails  firm. 

— c.  a.  To  place  and  carry  publicly  in  a  chair  in  triumph : 
as.  to  c^t>  a  successfiU  candidate.  -'Used  in  England 
with  reference  to  parliamentary  elections.) 

Chair Tuan.  n.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly, 
or  public  meeting;  a  president ;  as,  the  ehainfian  of  a 
committee. 

—One  who  carries  a  chair  or  sedan. 

**  A  rafter  breaks  his  . .  .  cAairmaa’t  pale.**  —I>ryd*n, 

Chair  manship,  n.  The  office  of  a  chairm^  or  pre¬ 
siding  offi<*er  of  an  assembly. 

Chaise.  (*hdz,)  n.  [Fr. ;  radically  the  same  as  e5air.]  .\n 
old  name  for  a  light  two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage, 
drawn  by  one  b<»rse. 

Chaix  d*tlst  .Anare.  Gistatb  Lons  Adolph-  Victor 
Charles,  an  eminent  French  advocate.  B.  ISuO.  He  early 
in  life  entered  upon  a  foren»ic  career,  and  soon  distin¬ 
guished  biinself  at  the  bar  by  his  able  pleading  in  crim¬ 
inal  causes.  In  1S57  he  was  mode  Procarator-4jeneraI 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Pans,  and  soon  after  Connsellor 
of  State.  He  wa<  appointed  Senator  in  1S6'J.  and  was 
'linister  of  Justice  from  1863  to  I860.  D.  1869. 

Cha  ka  M  o  lint 'a  inn.  a  range  of  .Abyssinia,  forming 
the  S.  l»oundary  of  Shoa.  the  water-shed  between  the 
rivers  Nile  and  Hawash. 

Chalas'ties,  a.  <  An  emollient  or  laxative  medi¬ 

cine. 

Chala'za.  Chalaze'.  n.  [Gr.chalaza,  a  tubercle.] 

‘  The  pi.dnt  of  attachment  of  the  funiculus  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovule. 

Chala  zte,  n.  yA.  [Gr.  ehaJazfU  hail.]  iPhyriol.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  two  membranous  twisted  cords  attached 
to  near  the  poles  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  and  serving  to 
maintain  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  cicatricula  shall 
always  be  uppermost,  and  consequently  nearest  the 
source  of  heat  during  the  process  of  incul«tion. 

Chal'eedon.  ^ Anc,  G^.\  A  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Pontus  opi>osite  Byzantium,  colonized 
by  the  Megareis.  It  retained  its  imlependence  under 
the  R^jinan  empire,  was  destroyed  by  the  Scythians 
under  Gallienus,  in  the  3d  century,  and  rebnilt  by  Jus¬ 
tinian  in  the  6tb.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zenocratea. 

C'haleedonic.  a.  Relating. or  pertain¬ 

ing  to.  chalcedony. 

Clial'cedony.  n.  [From  CfiaUpdrm.  in  Asia  Minor.] 
(Min.}  A  ki^  of  semi-transpai^nt  quartz,  which  has 
i>een  appar»-ntly  produced  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
holding  silfcions  matters  in  solution.  It  occurs  stalac- 
tilic.  niammillated,  an«i  boCryotdal.  of  varinas  colors,  but 
usually  Diilk-wbite.  It  is  often  banded  with  concentric 
laminae  of  two  or  more  when  it  is  called  Agatt. 

The  red  and  yellow  varieties  are  called  Otrn^Uan^  and 
those  of  a  deep  browni*h-re*l,  Sard.  Agate.  Cat’s  Eye, 
Cbrysoprase.  Flint,  Ib>nistone,  Onyx,  and  Plasma  are 
all  varieties  of  chalcedony. 

Chal'oedonyx,  «.  Min.)  A  variety  of  chalcedony, 
consisting  of  ^ternate  stripes  of  white  and  gray. 

Ctiarcidse,  n.  yd.  (Zod.i  A  family  of  LiEirls.  long 
and  serpent-Uke  in  form,  and  natives  of  warm  climates. , 


generallv  „ 
peculiar  white  color,  singularly  pure  chemically,  but 
mechanically  with  silica  either  in  grains,  or  in 
the  well-know  n  form  of  jltnU.  This  rock  is  widely  spread 
over  Europe:  it  does  not  exist  in  America.  C.  seems 
made  up  entirely  of  particles  derived  from  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  rc^mbles  %ery  closely  the  material  brought 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  in  deep  water.  So 
strong  is  this  resemblance,  that  it  may  almost  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  deposit  of  the  original  mud  that  has  be¬ 
come  chalk  was  the  result  of  similar  causes.  C.  is  highly 
absorbent  retaining  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  A  cubic  foot  of  wet  chalk  will  contain  at 
least  two  gallons  of  wat«*r.  It  is  thus  very  easily  injure^! 
by  frost,  and  th»  refore  ill  ailapted  for  extemal  work  in 
this  climate  as  a  building  material,  bnt  it  is  useful  and 
has  been  nmeb  employed  in  the  interior  of  chorrhes. 
Ac.  C.  being  a  nearly  pure  carl*<*mite  of  lime,  makes  a 
lime  of  extreme  purit\  when  burnt.  The  C.  is  rich  in 
fossils,  containing  a  few  reptilian  remains  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  many  fishes,  and  numerous  shells  and  conds,  ra- 
diata  and  zoiqibyies,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  char¬ 
acteristic. 

French  dtalk.  Soaf^stone  or  steatite. 

Fed  chaJk.  An  ochreous  clay  used  in  an  indurated 
state  by  painters,  builders.  Ac. 

7b  know  chalk  from  chtetc.  To  know  what  is  best  for 
one's  self:  to  l>e  quite  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  «Co!loq.) 

Cbalk.  r.  a.  To  rub.  cover,  or  mark  with  chalk;  aa.  to 
dtalk  a  line  on  a  bourO. 

— To  manure  with  clialk.  as  land. 

To  chalk  out.  To  plan,  design,  or  map  out  anything;  as. 
to  chalk  out  3  line  of  conduct. 


DO  information:  but  at  leuL-th  they  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful  as  to  prc-vail  ov*-r  the  other  inliabi- 
tauts  of  the  couutry.  and  by  the  time  of  the  JewL-h 
captivity  their  mime  had  come  to  be  applied  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Babylonia  generally.  Gc^nius  and  other, 
recent  philologists  believe  tliat  the  ancient  name  and 
race  are  preserved  in  the  modem  Kurds. — The  C.  were* 
also  an  order  of  persons  in  Babylonia  who,  in  the  book 
I  of  Daniel,  are  cla&se«l  with  the  magicians  and  astrolo¬ 
gers.  and  were  consulted  by  the  king  on  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion.  evidently  forming  a  sf»rt  of  prit-sthood.  T'ley 
also  constituted  the  learned  class  of  the  people:  and  the ! 
term  C.  is  applied  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the; 
whole  order  of  the  learned  men  of  Babylon.  .At  a  later 
period  the  name  came  to  be  given  in  the  western  parts 
I  of  the  world  to  persons  who  professed  interpret 
dreams,  and  impose  upon  the  cre^iulitr  of  others,  with- 
I  out  reference  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  i 

I  C.  Learning.  Favored  by  wide  plains,  unclouded  skies. ' 

'  and  clear,  still  nighm.  the  C.  early  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  stody  of  the  heavenly  laalies.  To  them  the  1 
suD,  moon,  and  »tars  were  the  superior  intelligences  who  > 
created  and  su'-tain  alt  things,  and  who  guide  the  desti- 
I  nies  of  meu.  Hence  they  rect-ived  divine  w^r-hip  and 
I  honors ;  and  the  study  of  their  movements  ber-ame  a 
;  part  of  the  priestly  I'ffice.  The  learning  of  the  Chaldees 
was  greatly  extolled  in  ancient  times  by  Jews  as  well  as 
j  by  Greeks:  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  A'halk  B1  (iff.  in  Afo5aMU.  a  po«t  office  of  Marion  co. 
the  first  people  who  made  any  considerable  proiiress  in  Chalk  Bluff,  in  Arkansaf.  a  |•oet-office  of  Greene  co. 
astronomy.  The  determination  of  the  lunar  periods :  of  Chalk -eutter.  n.  One  who  digs  or  cuts  out  chalk, 
the  equinoctial  and  S4<Istitul  p<-i:i(s :  a  more  precise  defi-  Chalk -drau  iii^.  ».  (PincArts.y  An  outlined  draw- 
nition  of  the  solar  year  ;  ti»e  diTiSii^u  u  ■t  the  c;.l;ptic  into  ing  filled  in  and  shaded  with  black  or  colored  crayons, 
twelve  equal  parts,  and  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours:  the  Chalk  inosis.  «  State  of  being  chalky, 
signs,  names,  and  figures  of  the  zodiac:  the  invenrion  Chalk  I>€^vel.  in  A’cnfncAy.  a  f»ost-officeof  Hopkins  co. 
of  the  dial. —  are  among  the  improvements  in  astronoiny  Chalk  Lex  ♦*!.  in  JfiTsouri.  a  post-viDage  of  St.Clair 
I  attributed  to  the  Chaldees.  It  is  said  that  Calii^thenes.  co.,  about  lOU  m.  W.S.1V.  of  Jefft-rson  City:  pop.  851. 
wboaccompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expedition.  Chalk  Level,  in  yorth  Oirdina,  a  post-office  of  Har- 
brougbt  hack  with  him  from  Babylon  a  s«-ries  of  astro-  uett  co. 

Domical  observations  extending  over  1.903  years,  or  2.234  Chalk  Level,  in  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  on 

years  before  the  Christian  sent.  Astrology  wa>ali«o  much  Binls<*ng  Creek,  about  90  m.  AV.  of  Nashville;  pop.  iof. 
practised  among  the  priests,  who,  from  the  movements  C'halk  Lex  el,  in  Firjunfo.  a  P  0.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  prrifessed  to  be  able  to  fore-  Chalk -lime.  n.  tfifi7cfinj7.ii  The  lime  obtained  by  the 
tell  futnre  events.  .According  to  Diodoms.  they  dis-,  calcination  of  the  upper  members  of  the  cbalk  forma- 
tingui*«bed  the  five  planets  by  the  appellation  of  **  inter-  j  tion  is  known  by  the  name  of  chalk-lime^  in  order  to  con- 
preters,’’  because  they  foreshadowed  the  destinies  of  men  1  tradistinguish  it  from  the  lime  obtained  from  the  calci- 
and  Datiom<,  and  presided  over  the  birth  of  each  individ- j  nation  of  the  beds  of  the  chalk-marl.  The  chalk-lime 
ual.  They  conceived  that  besides  the  planets  there  were  !  swells  very  mnch  in  slaking;  it  decrepitates  and  falls  to 
thirty  smrs.  which  were  called  the  “consulting  go*!*.”  powder,  and  is  deficient  in  hydraulic  properties;  it  is  a 
twelve  of  which  presided  over  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  r=-markably  pure  lime. 

and  the  months  of  the  year.  Below  these  were  twenty-  Chalk '-pit.  n.  A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 
four  stars,  of  which  h;iif  were  to  the  north  and  visible.  Chalk  Spring,  m  Florida^  a  P.  0.  of  Santa  R(*wa  co. 
and  half  to  the  south  and  invisible:. the  visible  being  C'halk'x  ille,  in  South  Osrofiiuz,  a  village  of  Chester 
assigned  to  the  living,  and  the  invisible  to  the  dead :  di^trict. 

and  they  were  denominated  the  ‘‘judges  of  the  world.’'  Chalky*.  (chawk*e^'\  a.  Resembling  chalk;  oonsistlngof. 
The  interpretation  of  dreams,  divination.  Incauiatiuns.  or  containing,  chalk. 

atid  auguries,  also  occupied  an  important  place  in  their  Chalk'yr  Island,  situate  in  a  hay  of  same  name,  near 


system  of  kn«*wledg»*. 

Chaldte'aii.  or  Chalde  an,  a.  Belonging,  or  relat¬ 
ing.  to  Chaldseu:  as,  Chakictan  shepherds. 

— n.  .An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Chaldsea. 

Chaldaic.  (Aa/-«7aTT'.)  a.  Pertaining  to  Cbaldsa. 

— n.  The  language  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Chardaimii.  n.  .An  idiom  of  the  Chaldee  language. 
Chaldee.  (kai-dF,)  n.  Tue  language  or  dialect  of  the 
C^ldtean^. 

—a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldma. 

Chaldee  Lanfua^e.  «.  The  name  given  by  phi- 


the  S-'V.  extremity  of  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand  ;  Lab 
of  the  bay  46®  S-.  Lon.  166®  2i>'  E. 

Chailensre,  (chaTlenj..)  n.  [N.  Fr.  calenge ;  0.  Fr.  cAo- 
Uxnger.  toclaim  ;  fin>m  L.  Lat.ea/umnia.  an  action  at  law. 
'  in  which  one  tried  to  prove  in  due  form  that  something 
I  was  bis  own.]  .A  summons  or  invitation  to  fight,  or  to 
I  engage  in  a  duel :  as,  to  accept  a  chaUrnge. 

iMd.}  Act  of  a  sentry  or  ridette  in  demanding  the 
countersign  fri>m  one  who  approaches  his  post. 

— .An  invitation  to  a  contest  of  any  kind;  as,  ^challenge  to 


discussion. 

lob>gists  to  the  i:ast**rn  dialect  of  the  .Aramaic,  'of  —.A  claim  or  demand  made  of  something  supposed  to  be 
which  the  Syriac  is  the  western,)  and  which  forms  thej  due. 

northern  brazich  of  the  Semitic  tongues;  the  Ueb/ew, ,  “Lest  peedy  eye*  w  tiea  misLi  cRolicaje  — 


CHAL 
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(Sports.)  Tn  fox-hunting,  the  cry  sent  forth  by  the 
houuii:^  ou  fir^jt  scenting  their  giinie. 

(Law.)  An  exception  to  jurors  who  are  returned  to 
serve  on  a  trial. 

C.  to  the  array.  An  exception  to  the  whole  panel  of 
jurors. 

C.  to  the  polls.  An  exception  made  separately  to  each 
juror. 

Principal  C.  That  made  for  a  cause  which,  W’hen  sub¬ 
stantiated, is  of  itself  sutlicient  evidence  of  bias  in  lavor 
of  or  against  the  party  challenging. 

Pereinptury  C.  A  challenge  made  without  assigning 
any  reason,  and  whicli  tlie  cou|  t  must  allow. 

(Politics.)  An  exception  tendered  to  a  person  ns  not 
being  considered  legally  qualified  to  vote  at  an  election. 
— V.  a.  To  call  to  acontestof  any  kind;  to  call  to  account; 
to  defy. 

“  Thus  form'd  for  speed  he  challenges  the  wind.”  —  Dryden. 

■ — To  call,  summon,  or  invite  to  a  duel  or  i)ersonal  combat. 

“  The  Prince  of  Wales  . . .  challeng'd  you  to  single  fight.” — Shaka. 
—To  claim  as  due;  to  demand  as  one’s  right. 

“  And  challenge  better  terms.”  —  Addison. 

(Law.)  To  make  exception  to,  as  a  juror,  Ac. 

(Politics.)  At  elections  of  members  to  Congress,  Par¬ 
liament,  Ac.,  to  object  to  a  certain  person  us  not  being 
considered  legally  qualified  to  vote. 
Cliarieiijfoable,  a.  That  which  may  be  challenged. 
Ctial'leil^or,  n.  One  who  cliallenges;  one  who  defies 
or  summons  another  to  single  combat. 

“  As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  grisly  challenger.''  —  Dryden. 

— One  who  claims  superiority  ;  one  wlio  demands  a  thing 
as  his  right. 

”  Earnest  challenges  there  are  of  trial,  by  some  public  dispu¬ 
tation.”  —  Hooker. 

Clial'lis,  Chariy.  n.  A  kind  of  fine  woollen  stuff 
used  for  ladies’  dre.-sses. 

Clial'mers,  TaOM.ts,  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  b.  at 
AustrutUer,  Fifesliire,  1780.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
to  the  living  of  Kilmeny.  In  1809  he  became  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopccdia ;  and  in  1815 
he  w.is  called  to  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  wliere  he 
officiated  for  8  years.  The  following  year  he  began  his 
Astrotwinicd  Discourses.,  which  created  an  unprece¬ 
dented  excitement  among  all  who  heard  them.  In  1823, 
wlieu  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  l)r.  V.  resigned 
his  charge,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  philonophy 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's.  Here  he  remained 
for  five  years,  when,  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
divinity  chair  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  lie 
officiated  here  for  16  years,  until,  in  1843,  at  the  head 
of  40j  clergymen,  he  seceded  from  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  instituted  the  Free  Churchy  and  became  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  new  college  founded 
by  its  adherents.  D.  1847, at  Edinburgh.  Tlie  writings 
of  Dr.  C  are  numerous;  they  have  been  collected  into  32 
largo  12mo.  volumes,  in  w'hioh  are  discussed  all  the 
problems  which,  in  his  time,  agitated  tlie  religious 
community.  “  Yet  the  most  important  results  of  his  life 
are  not  contained  in  liis  books,  but  appear  rather  in  the 
order  and  energy  which,  whether  as  preacheror  teacher, 
he  communicatetl  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  in  the  important  social  and  ecclesiastical  reforms 
which  he  inaugurateii.” 

in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McDonough  co. ; 

pop.  l,ti84. 

Clial'iners*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  on 
the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.U.,  17  m.  N.of  Lafayette. 
Clial'mer.s,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Niagara  co.,  7  m. 
N.E.  of  .Niagara  Falls. 

ClialoniieM-suroIjoire,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 

M  dne-et-Li»ire,  12  m.  fmm  Angers:  pnp.  5,637. 
ClialouH-Hur-^lariic,  an  ancient  city  of  France, 
cap.  dep.  Marne,  on  the  Marne,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Hheims. 
It  is  a  consider.ihle  place,  with  manuf.  of  woollens,  linens, 
cottons,  and  leather.  Attila  was  defeated  liere  in  461, 
and,  in  1814,  it  was  for  a  while  the  centre  of  Napoleon's 
operations.  Pop.  18,232. 

Cltslloiis-siir-.Sauiie,  or  Chvllon,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  SaOne-et-Loire,  on  the  SaOne,  34  m.  N.  of  Macon. 
Man/.  Unimportant.  C.  is  vury  ancient,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  Abe¬ 
lard  (7.  V.)  died  here  in  1142.  Ptp.  21,679. 

ClialitSy  (sha'l  >/>,)  a  town  of  Franco,  dep.  Haute-Vienne, 
18  m.  from  Limoges;  pop.  1,216.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  ami  contains  the  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Cli.ibrol,  besieging  which,  in  1199,  Kichard  Cceur  de 
Lion  wa-s  mortally  wounded. 

dialybeate,  (ka-Ub'c-at,)  a.  [Lat.  chalyhs ;  Gr.  cha- 
lybs,  chalyl>os,  hanlened  iron  or  steel;  from  the  nation 
of  the  Chalybes  in  Fontus,  wlio  were  famous  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  steel.]  Impregnated  with  j)articie8  of  iron; 
having  a  tsiste  like  iron ;  as,  chalybeate  waters. 

—a.  .Any  natural  water  in  which  a  certain  proportion 
of  iron  is  held  in  solution,  hut  which,  by  exposure  to 
light  or  air,  becomes  slightly  discolored,  and  throws  down 
its  mineral  ingredients  in  the  form  of  a  re<l  precipitate. 
All  C.  waters  liave  a  clear,  transparent  appearance 
when  fresh  drawn;  an  astringent,  inky  tsiste:  and  con- 
tiiin  either  tlie  carbonate,  Nulphate.  or  muriate  of  iron. 
Any  preparation  of  iron  is  also  a  C.,  wiiether  taken  in 
the  form  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  steel,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  green  vitriol,  wine  of 
iron,  Ac.  C.  act  011  tlie  system  as  stimulants  ami  tonics, 
and  are  particularly  valuable  in  certain  low,  debilitated 
states  of  the  constitution,  as  in  the  relaxation  following 
a  life  of  tlissipatlon  ami  pleiisnre;  butare  injurious  when 
taken  in  a  plethoric  state  of  the  body,  or  when  the  pulse 
is  full  uud  the  muscular  vitality  tense. 


ChalybVafo  Sprins:«»in  G'e'>rpia,  a  post-village  of 
Meriwether  c<».,  bA  111.  \' .  of  Macon. 

Cliul^ybos,  in  Omnecticut,  a  post-office  of  Litchfield  co. 

I’liam,  (or  Amed^k  de  No£.)a  popular  French  curiea- 
turist,  son  of  the  Ci'unt  de  Noe,  B.  at  Paris,  1819,  Fos- 
sessiiig  a  strong  inclination  lor  art,  he  entered  the  studio 
of  M.  Paul  Delaroche,  and  afterw  ards  that  of  M.  Clnir- 
let,  and,  under  the  latter,  developed  his  talent  in  gro- 
tesque  drawing.  His  first  attempts,  under  tlio  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “  Cham  ”  (the  French  spcdling  of  Ham,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noahj  were  made  in  1842,  and  soon  became  pop¬ 
ular.  He  lias  since  largely  contributed  to  the  Charivari. 

Clia'ina*  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  lamelli-branchiate  mol¬ 
luscs,  the  species  of  whicli  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates.  The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal  valves,  Iiav- 
iijg  two  hinge-teeth  in  one  valve,  and  only  one  in  the 
other. 

Cliainade^  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  clamo,  clamare,  to  call.] 
(Mil.)  A  Frencli  beat  of  tlie  dimm,  as  a  signal  lor  a  par¬ 
ley  or  surrender.  —  Worcester. 

Cliaiiiielaiicia'cesr.,  n.pl.  The  Fringe-myrtle  fam., 
an  order  of  plants, alliance  This  is  a  small 

group  of  shrubby  plants  only  found  in  Australia.  They 
are  nearly  allied  to  Myrtace.ie,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  their  heath-like  aspect  and  by  their  more 
or  less  pappose  calyx. 

Chain'sprops,  n.  ( Hot )  A  gen.  of  trees,  ord.  Pahnaceev. 
having  fan-shaped  leaves,  and  loss  exclusively  tropical 
than  other  palms. 

Clisiiii'ber,  n.  [Vr.chambre;  Lat.cuwiara;  Gr.  Aamara, 
from  the  root  A*um,  or  cam,  crooked,  bent,  curved.]  An 
apartment  in  an  upper  story  of  a  dwelling-house ;  any 
retired  room;  any  private  apartment;  as,  a  bed-c/iam6c/’. 

“  Or  at  their  chamber-door  I  '11  beat  the  drum.”  — Shake. 

— A  vault;  a  cavity  or  hollow  place;  as,  the  chamber  of  a 
furnace.  —  A  hall  of  justice  or  legislation;  a  legislative 
body ;  aSjtheCViam^rr  of  Deputies,  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

(Auat.)  In  descriptive  anatomy,  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
divided  into  two  chambers,  —  the  anterior,  containing 
the  aqueous  humor;  and  the^wsfenor,  consisting  of  tlie 
vitreous  humor,  —  the  ins  hanging  like  a  curtain  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  lens  being  situated  at  the  buck 
of  it,  and  in  front  of  the  first  chamber. 

— pi.  (Law.)  An  apartment  or  place  where  a  judge  sits  to 
transact  business  or  determine  cases  in  private. 

(Mil.)  The  C.of  a  gun  is  a  cell  or  cavity  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bore  to  receive  tlie  charge  of  powder.  Mortars, 
howitzers,  shell-guns,  and  rifle  breech-loatlers,  are  gen¬ 
erally  provided  witli  chamhers.  —  In  a  mine,  a  receptacle 
formed  to  receive  the  charge  of  powder. 

— A  short  piece  of  cannon,  witliout  a  carriage,  formerly 
u.sed  to  fire  salutes  at  public  rejoicings. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  board  of  individuals,  asso¬ 
ciated  to  watch,  serve,  niid  protect  the  interests  of  the 
general  commercial  and  trading  bodies  of  a  mercantile 
town.  Some  are  incorporated,  as  in  Fhiladelphia. — To 
sit  at  chambers.  (Law.)  To  transact  business,  or  hear 
cases,  Ac.,  in  chambers,  as  a  judge. 

— u.  t.  To  reside  in  a  chamber;  to  occupy,  as  a  chamber. 

"  The  best  blood  chainher'd  in  his  bosom.”—  Shake. 

— V.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 

Chaiii^l>or-couii'’eil,  n.  A  council  held  secretly  or 
in  private. 

Chaiu'l>er-ooun'sel,Chani'ber-coun'soIlor, 

?i.  (Law.)  A  counsel  who  gives  his  opinion  in  private, 
but  does  not  practise  in  open  court. 

Cliaill'bered,  a.  (Conch.)  Having  chambers  or  com¬ 
partments;  as,  a  c/iam6erct/  shell. 

Ctiain'ber-fel'low,  m  One  who  sleeps  in  the  same 
chamber. 

“  It  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chamber-fellow."  —Spectator. 

Ctiaiii'ber-lian^'iiigi^,  Hangings,  arras,  or  ta¬ 

pestry  for  a  chamber. 

Cliaiu^berlaiii,  n.  [Fr.  chambellan It.  camerlingo. 
See  CiiAMBEU.J  One  who  has  the  cliarge  of  the  private 
apartments  of  a  monarch  or  uobleiiiau ;  an  officer  of 
state;  as,  a  \on\-cliamberlain.  Tlie  emblem  of  office 
appropriated  to  the  C.  in  European  courts  is  a  gold  key, 
generally  suspended  from  two  gold  buttons. 

— .A  person  who  has  charge  of  the  chamhers,  as  in  a  hotel. 

— Ill  England,  a  city  officer  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  a 
corporation ;  a  treasurer  or  receiver  of  public  money  ; 
as,  the  Chamberlain  of  tlie  city  of  London. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England  is  one  of  the  three 
great  officers  of  the  sovereign's  household.  He  has  the 
control  of  all  the  officers  above  stairs,  except  the  pre¬ 
cinct  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  which  is  under  the  govt, 
of  the  Groom  of  the  Stole.  Under  him  are  the  Vice- 
chamberlain,  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  Ac.;  the  chap¬ 
lains,  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  physicians,  tradesmen, 
artisans,  Ac  ,  ami  others  retained  in  tlie  sovereign’s  ser¬ 
vice,  are  in  hi.s  department,  and  are  sworn  into  office  by 
him.  He  is  commonly  one  of  the  highest  nobility  in  the 
kingdom;  and  in  virtue  of  his  office,  precedes  dukes. 
The  L.  C.  hiis  also  the  censorship  of  the  public  theatres 
and  tlie  licensing  of  plays,  Ac.  under  his  control. 

Cliain'berlaiii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

I'liaiii'berlaiiiHliip*  n.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 

C'liaiii'ber-lyo.  n.  Urine. 

Cliam'ber-maid,  n.  A  female  servant  who  has  the 
care  of  chamhers  or  s!eepiiig-r<»oms. 

Cbam'ber-|>ot,  n.  A  bed-room  utensil. 
Cliaiii'ber-prac'tioe,  n.  (Law.)  The  practice  of 
those  coiinsidlors  at  law,  who  deliver  tlieir  opinions  in 
private,  but  do  not  appear  to  plead  in  open  court. 

Cliain'born.,  Kphu.^im,  F.R.8.,an  English  man  of  letters, 
B.  about  the  clo.so  of  the  17  th  century.  The  first  edition 
of  his  Cyclopedia  of  Science,  appeareii  in  1728,  a  second 
in  1738,  and  such  was  its  popularity  that  it  reached  a 


fifth  in  1746.  D.  1740.  After  his  death  the  “  Cyclopadin** 
formed  the  basis  of  tbooiieedited  by  Dr.  Kees,  sufficiently 
well  known. 

Cliani'born,  William  and  Robert,  two  eminent  English 
editors  ami  publishers,  B.  1800  and  1802,  resjiectively.  1  ho 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  they  have  coiilerred  in¬ 
estimable  benefit  in  popularizing  useful  literature  for 
the  comparatively  uneducated  class  in  English-speaking 
countries.  Among  the  works  produced  liy  them  are  the 
Gazetteer  of  iSbo//au</ ( 1 832):  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Jour¬ 
nal  (established  in  the  same  year,  and  still  a  serial  of  tho 
first  order) ;  Information  for  the  J*eiple  (\^liY)\  Educa¬ 
tional  Course,  ('ychpedia  of  English  Literuture.  Ac.  hol>- 
ert  C.  is  the  author  of  the  l>omestic  Annals  of  Scotland, 
and  the  History  of  Pebblcsshire.  Their  latest  contribution 
to  good  and  uselu!  literature  is  Chambers'  h»puhtr  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  In  1865,  Robert  (\  was  elected  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Edinburgh,  and  D.  in  1871. 

Cliaiii'l>orK«  in  Alabama,  an  E.  county,  bordering  on 
Georgia;  ar^-a,  775  sq.m.  The  Tallapoosa  River  flows 
through  the  co.,  and  the  Chattahoochee  forms  part  of  its 
E.  boundary.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Chp.  Chambers  Court-House,  /bp.  17,562. 

Cliaiiibors,  in  Texas,  a  new  S.K.  county,  is  intersected 
by  Trinity  River,  and  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ami  Galveston  Bay;  l,dU3. 

C'liaiii'l>ci*sl>urs‘.  in  Illinois,  a  post-townsliip  of  Pike 
Co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  66  m.  W.  of  Springfield; 
2)op.  788. 

Chaiiibersbiirg',  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Orange  co. 

— A  village  of  Fountain  co.,  on  Coal  Creek,  8  m.  E.  of  Cov¬ 
ington. 

— A  post-vil.  of  Orange  co.,  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Clianiber»ibur$C9  hi  MissouH,  a  post-village  of  Clarke 
CO.,  150  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Cliaiiibor$ibiir;;‘.  in  Oldo,  a  village  of  Columbiana 
CO.,  140  Ill.  N.E.  of  Columl'US. 

—A  p.-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  Dayton;  pop.  165. 

C’lianibersburj;',  orCnAMBERsviLLE,  in  J'tnnsylvania, 
a  post-village  of  Indiana  co.,  about  7  m.  N.  of  Indiana. 

C'liaiiiborsbur^*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough,  cap. 
of  Fraiikliu  co..  situated  on  Conecocheague  Creek,  45  in. 
S.W.  of  Harrisburg  and  150  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
situation  is  healthy,  and  the  surrounding  country  rich 
and  highly  cultivated.  The  town  is  composed  of  two 
large  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  having  a  public  square  in  the  centre.  Pop.  6,3u8, 

C.  was  burned  by  the  0<»nfederates,  July  30,  1804. 

Cliambcrs  C'ourt-IIouse,  or  Lafayette,  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  a  pi)st-village,  capital  of  Chambers  co.,  164  m.  E. 
by  S.  of  Tuscaloosa;  pop.  1,694. 

CliainberH  Crook,  in  Trxas,  flows  through  Ellis  co,, 
and  unites  wilh  the  Waxahachi  in  Navarro  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Ellis  co. 

Cliaiiibor'^^ia.  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Liberty  co.,  near 
the  N.  end  of  Galveston  Bay. 

Cliaiiibors  Island,  in  Jr<scon.nu,  a  P.  0.  of  Door  co. 

Cliaiiibor's  Mills,  in  rir^n'iiia,  a  village  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  CO. 

<'liaiiibor*s  Valloy,  in  rir^inia,  .a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

Cliani'borSA’illo,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Dallas  co. 

Ciiaillbortiii.  a  famous  vineyiird  of  France,  dep.  C«do 
d’Or,  a  lew  miles  N.E.  of  Beaune  It  produces  annually 
upon  an  average  from  130  to  150  pipes  <»f  Burgundy.  ('. 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Louis  XIV.  ainl  of  Napideon  I. 

Cliainbery,  (sham'ber-e.)  acily  of  France,  d«'p.  Savoie, 
on  the  Ayse,  in  an  elevateil  and  fertile  valley,  110  in. 
W.N.W.  of  Turin,  ami  43  S.S.W.  of  Geneva.  Munf. 
Silk  gauzes.  J’o}).  18,279. 

Cliaiii'bli*«sbiir;;',  in  Tirptriki,  a  township  of  Bedford 
co.,  150  ui.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond  ;  p>p.  3,428. 

Ctiaiii'bly,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  S.  co.,  on  the  right 
luink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  of  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  area,  211  sq.  in. ;  cap.  Chambly ;  ptp.  10,498. 

— A  parish  and  village  in  the  above  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Richelieu  River,  and  connected  by  canal  with  St.  John’s; 
pop.  of  village  GOO;  of  par.  1,279. 

Cliam'bord,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Loire-et-Cher,  on 
tiie  Cosson,  10  m.  E.  of  Blois.  This  place  is  noted  only 
fur  its  famous  and  magnificent  castle,  commenced  hy 
Francis  I.,  and  finally  completed  by  Louis  XIV.  In  it 
the  fiirmer  monarch  entertained  his  great  rival  Charles 
V.,  in  1540. 

Cliambord,  (Comte  de.)  SeeBoRDEAVX,  (Due  de.) 

Cliaaiibraiile,  (sham-hrdn'l,)  n.  [Fr.J  (Arch.)  The 
csii-inr  of  a  chimney,  door,  Ac. 

Chaiu'bre  Ardente,  n.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  in 
France  to  a  court  ol  law’,  hung  with  black  and  lighted  with 
torches,  instituted  by  Francis  I.  for  the  purpose  of  try¬ 
ing  and  burning  heretics  ;  ami  also  to  the  extniordinary 
commissions  established  under  Louis  XIV.  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  poisoners,  and  under  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans  for  the  punisliment  of  public  officers  charged  with 
certain  offences  against  the  revenues,  as  also  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  fraud  in  tlie  matter  of  Law’s  bank. 

Cliani'bre  des  CoiiiptOH,  n.  [Fr.,  Chamber  of  Ac¬ 
counts.]  (Hist.)  A  great  court  established  in  France, 
prior  to  the  revolution,  for  varhiiLs  purposes;  as  for  tlio 
registration  of  edicts,  ordinances,  letters-patent.  treaties 
of  peace,  Ac.  The  sovereign  Chanibre  des  Comptes  was 
held  at  Paris ;  there  W’ere  also  inferior  courts  in  ten 
provinejal  cities. 

Cliani'brol,  «.  The  joint  or  bending  at  the  middle  of 
a  horse’s  hind-leg;  the  gambrel. 

Cliamelooii.  Cliaintpleon,  (ka-me'le-on,)  n.  [Lat. 
cliamtvleon;  Gr.  chamailedn  —  chamai.  on  the  ground, 
and  lean,  a  lion.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  in¬ 
habiting  the  warmest  parts  of  Africa  and  India.  It 
comprises  li’zards  which  liavo  the  body  compressed,  skin 
roughened,  tail  round  and  prehensile,  feet  five-toed,  and 
the  buck  surmounted  by  a  sharp  ridge,  whence  perhaps 
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flu*  name  C.  (cliainel-lion).  Tlie  tongue  is  cylindrical, 
lli'shy,  iinU  extremely  exteiisibltt;  teetli  (rilohate, ami  eyes 
large,  but  cover«‘d  with  skin  except  u  small  hole  oppu- 
sito  the  ptipil,  ami  possessing  the  tacnlty  of  moving  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other.  Their  lungs  are  «o  enor¬ 
mous,  that,  when  intlated,  their  bodyseems  to  be  trans¬ 
parent,— a  circurnstanee  which  led  the  umients  to  he- 
Ueve  that  these  animals  fed  on  air.  They  live  upon  trees, 


Fig.  562.  —  CHAMELEON. 
iChamtleo  Africanua.) 


are  excessively  slow  in  tlndr  niovetnenfs,  ainl  often  re¬ 
main  motionless  upon  a  branch  f«ir  lumrs.  The  great 
size  of  tlieir  Inn-s  Is  probably  tlie  source  of  the  power 
of  tlie  C.  to  change  tlieir  color,  wliich  takes  jtlaco  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feelings.and  not  in  confurmiry  with  tlie 
hues  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  n-sf,  or  near  whieh 
they  pass.  The  very  exteiiMble  tongue  has  the  extremity 
covered  with  a  viscid  secretion;  an<l  when  tlie  animal 
hsus  mark‘Hl  an  insect,  it  <larts  forth  this  organ,  and 
quicker  than  a  glance  of  the  eye  secures  the  jirizu  lor 
food.  —  Taunftf. 

(.•ts/iwi.)  A  constellation  near  tlie  south  pole;  so 
named  by  Rayc-r.  It  contains  9  stars. 

i'liaiiio'looiiizo,  n.  a.  To  change  into  various  colors. 

C'liaino'leon  Ifinoral,  n.  (rhem.)  Manganate  of 
potash  WHS  so  called  from  the  change.sof  color  ajiparent 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  salt.  It  i.s  imnle  by  fusing 
binoxide  of  manganese  with  carbonate  of  potash  in  an 
open  crucible. 

C'liuiii  u.  a.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  cc/inwcrcr,  from 
O.  Kr.  chancre,  a  canker,  a  cancer.]  {Curp.)  To  hollow  ; 
tochamiL*!;  to  cut  iuto  furrows,  grooves,  or  cliaiinels  ; 
to  Hiite. 

— To  cut  into  a  sloping  form  or  bevel. 

C'liainTor.  ClinmTrol.  n.  [Fr.  chamfvnn('..'\  {Carp.) 
A  small  gutter,  channel,  groove,  or  furrow.  —  The  eilge 
of  anything  originally  right-angled  cut  aslope  or  on  tlio 
hevt‘1,  so  that  the  plane  then  hirmed  sliall  ho  inclined  at 
less  tiiaii  a  right  angle  to  the  other  pianos  which  it  in- 
t'usects 

C'iiaiii'forinsp.  {Carp.)  Process  of  cutting  the  edge 
or  the  end  of  anything  bevel  or  aslope. 

Sebvstikx  Kr>cH  Nicol\s,  a  French  litera- 
tenr,  B.  1741.  His  best-known  works  are  La  Jeunt  In- 
dieime^  MufitnpUaH  Zf>angii\  and  his  imitations  of  tlie 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  lie  wiis  the  friend  of  Sieyes  and 
Miraheau,  and  D.  1794. 

C'liaiiiTraiii.  i'liaiii  froii,  n.  [N.  Fr.}  (.V//.)  In 
plat«-armor,  plates  of  steel  or  pieces  of  leather,  to  pro- 
tei't  the  face  of  a  liorse. 

Cliamitly,  Xoel  Bouton,  Comte  be.  a  mar¬ 

shal  of  France,  u.  16^36.  He  served  with  the  highe.st 
military  distinction  in  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Holland;  am! 
in  1675  covered  himself  with  honor  by  his  gallant  de¬ 
fence  of  Grave,  wliich  he  hchl  *mt  for  9'i  days  against 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  lost  in  the  siege  16,000 
men.  I>.  1715. 

CliaiiliH'HO*  ADEi.nEHT  vox,  a  German  naturalist  and 
poet,  of  French  extraction,  b.  17S1.  Ho  was  of  noble 
descent  and  accompanied  his  family  to  Prussia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  He  gave  his 
early  attention  to  the  stinly  of  botany,  and  in  1818 
joined  a  scientific  expedition  arouml  the  world,  giving 
the  fruits  his  researches,  on  his  return,  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  lie  wa.s  the  antlior  of  the  well-known 
rnnance  Peter  SchUmifd,  or  the  Man  without  a  Sfiadow., 
arnl  of  many  poetical  and  botanical  works.  I).  1838. 

Island,  of  yHa.?/.*a,  near  tlio  head  the 
Bav  of  Goorl  Hope,  in  Kotzebue's  Sound,  Lat.  06*^  13'  12" 
N.,  Lon.  161°  46/  \V. 

n.  See  C.vMLET, 

Cli  a'inois,  in  Miaitouri.,  a  post-village  of  Osage  co.,  on 
the  .Missouri  River,  100  m.  W.  of  St  Louis. 

Clia'iimiH,  (aha'inwa.)  n.  [Fr.:  Sp. gruau/ra,  from  i/dnio, 
a  buck;  Gr.  kenias,  a  young  deer.]  (Z>m>I.)  A  genus  of 
tlie  sub-family  Aiifelopip,  inhabiting  the  iniildio  regions 
of  the  high  mountains  of  W.  Europe.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  goat,  of  a  deep  lirown  color,  and  its  horns  to¬ 
wards  the  summit  are  bent  abruptly  backward  like  a 
hook.  The  C.  is  exceedingly  sliy,  and  on  the  slightest 
alarm  boumls  away  witli  a  speed  that  is  truly  wonder¬ 
ful,  over  rocks,  glaciers,  along  the  brinks  of  dizzy 
heights,  and  up  and  down  precipices  where  it  would 
seem  that  no  animal  could  get  a  foothold.  —  often  leap¬ 
ing  upon  a  shelf  of  rock  of  scarcely  more  than  a  hand's 
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breadth,  or  just  large  enough  to  receive  its  fore-feet 
placed  close  togetlier.  —  Tanney. 


Fig.  563.  —  rii.4MOi8. 
(Aiitelopa  rupicapra.) 


— A  kind  of  soft  leather,  made  from  the  dressed  skin  of 
the  i-haniois.  (Sometimes,  am)  piqmlarly, called  ahamnnj.) 

I'llHiiioi'MitO,  V.  {Mm.)  .\  mixture  of  nmgnetic  iron 
and  a  hydrous  sylicateof  alumina,  found  at  Chamoisin, 
Vabiis.  —  Ihtna. 

I'liuiii'oniilo,  Camomile,  n.  [Gr.  chamaimelnn,  corth- 
apple;  from  c/mwmi,  on  the  ground,  and  wiWon,  apple; 
Fr.  rumomi4/c.)  (hot.)  See  Anthemis. 

a  town  of  France,  dej).  Loire,  8  ni, 
N.K.  of  St.  Etienne.  Manuf.  Ribbons,  laces,  iron,  nail.s, 
&<•.  Pp.  17,762. 

I'liMiiiouiii,  C'liaiiioiinix:,  or  C'hninouiay, 

{.vZ/d-wo/woV,)  a  celebi'iited  valley  of  tlie  .\lps.  dep. 
Haute-Savoic.  France,  immediately 'N.W.  of  Mont  Blanc, 
by  whicli  and  others  of  the  Pennine  Aljis  it  is  boundeil 
on  its  S  ami  E.  sides,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Mont 
Bn*ven  and  X^\(^  AiguiUcit  Fanges.  Its  length,  N.Fl.  to 
S.M’.,  from  tlie  base  of  the  iiiountjiins,  is  about  12  Tii., 
and  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  in  most  parts  exceeds  a 
mile;  but  including  the  mountain  slojies  and  sides,  it  is 
as  much  its  9  m.  lu'oad,  ami  may  be  reckoned  22  m.  Uuig 
from  its  head  at  the  Col  do  Balme  to  its  outlet  at  the 
torrent  of  thi*  Dio/a  m-ar  Servoz.  'J'he  average  height 
of  this  valley  above  tlie  sea  is  alxmt  3,400  ft.;  ami  the 
Arve  flows  through  its  entire  length.  It  contains  the 
villages  of  PrieiiK*  (or  Chamouni),  Argentieres,  Les 
Boissoiifl,  Ac.  Climate,  generally  rigon>us;  but  corn, 
lienip.  and  some  fruits  are  grown,  and  the  honey  is  of 
excellent  quality.  V'oyj. about  4,500.  —  See  Bi.anc,  (Mont.) 

C'Biaiilp,  r.  a.  ficel. /.uaipu.  to  chew',  from  hiannni,  a 
jaw  ;  liiamt,  a  motion  or  nii>ving  of  the  jaws,  from  th<‘ 
ro<»t  of  chaw.)  To  bite  the  bit,  as  a  horse  ;  to  bite  with 
repeated  action  of  tlio  teeth. 

“  And  champ  lietwl.xt  their  teeth  the  foaming  gold.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  bite  into  small  pieces  ;  as,  to  champ  up  the  pieces  of 
a  tulmcco-pipe.  —  Spectator. 

— To  ma.sticate  ;  to  chew  ;  to  bite  repeatedly,  and 
with  violence. 

I'liaiiip.  n.  {Building.)  Tlie  flat  surface  of  a  wall. 

I'Diaiiip  Marn,  <'tiaiii|»  do  ^lai.  (shawn{pyde- 
viar,)  in  early  Frcncli  Hist.,  denoteti  certain  jmidic  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  Franks,  which  w»‘re  instituted  as  early 
as  their  conquest  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century.  At  first, 
these  were  held  annually  in  tin*  month  of  March,  ami 
were  hem-e  calle<l  the  .iA/7r/i-/h7d.'{  {(Uaimpde  AA/r.v)  ; 
but  in  the  8tli  century,  King  Pepin  transferred  the  time 
of  meeting  to  the  nionih  of  May;  whence  they  were 
termed  .Muy-fietd,^.  'I’he  first  d<*seendants  of  Capet  de¬ 
parted  from  Ihi.s  usage;  but  Pliilip  IV.  (1285-1314)  re¬ 
stored  the  third  estate  by  cnlliiig  togellier  delegates 
from  the  cities.  —  Cm\mp  be  Mars,  a  celebrated  area  3,2’‘0 
fi'c't  long  by  l,l40  wide,  sitiiati-<l  in  I’aris.  between  the 
J^<-ole  .Militaire  and  the  Seine,  used  by  the  garrison  of  the 
French  capital  for  military  exercises.  It  was  Ihesi-ene 
of  many  historical  events.  Here  was  celebrate<l.  July 
14,  1790,  the  first  feast  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
fete,  de  la  federation,  which,  on  the  second  anniversiiry, 
July  14,  1701,  Was  tlie  scene  of  tlio  dreadful  massacre 
ordered  by  the  leathTs  of  the  constitutional  party.  Here, 
in  1SG7,  and  in  1878,  were  erected  a  ixuiinn  of  the 
huildiiigs  for  (ho  Kiench  International  Expositions  of 
those  years. 

i'^iainpa^'iio,  PniuppE  be,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  R.  at  Brussels,  1602.  lie  waea  co-worker 
with  Nicolas  Poussin  for  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  and 
is  especially  known  by  his  merits  as  a  portrait-iminter. 
His  portraits  of  OoU»ert,  Riclielieu,  ami  Louis  XIII.. 
]>raving  to  the  Virgin,  bear  testimony  to  his  powers. 
D.  1674. 

i'liainpau'iio,  the  name  of  an  ol<l  prov.  of  France,  ad¬ 
joining  Francho  Comte  ami  Lorraine,' now  distributed 
among  the  depts.  of  tho  Ardenne.s,  Marne,  Ilaute-Marne, 
Aube,  Yonne,  and  Seine-et-Marne.  In  the  Mid<lle  Ages, 
(\  had  its  own  dukes,  who  were  vassals  of  the  French 
kings.  It  was  incorporated  with  tlie  Kiench  crown  by 
Pliillppe  VI.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

<'liaiii|>a|u:iie  Wiiio,  is  produced  from  the  grapes 
grown  in  the  above  province.  Thi.s  favorite  wine  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes  —  w’hite  and  pink  champagne.  The 
former  is  madH  eitlier  sparkling  or  still.  Sparkling 
champagne  (anamenj-)  is  ])ro(luc<*d  by  treating  the  wine 
in  a  particular  manner  during  fermentation.  The  wine 
is  rackeil  off  In  D<*ceniber,  and  aftiT  being  fined  with 
isinglass,  is  brUtleil  ami  securely  corked.  Carbonic  acid 
is  generated  in  tho  wine  on  account  of  the  incomplete 
nature  of  tho  fermentation,  and  its  effervescing  qualities 
depend  upon  tlie  quantity  of  that  gas  dissolveil  by  the 
flniil.  After  the  sedimenl  which  is  deposited  has  been 
removed,  a  liquor,  composed  of  a  solution  of  sugar-candy 


in  Cognac,  is  added,  ami  each  bottle  is  tightly  re-corked. 
Still  is  first  nicked  off  in  the  March  after  the  vintiige. 
The  white  C.  of  Kheim.s  and  S'illeiy  are  considered  the 
best.  Those  of  Sillery  yre  pale,  ainher-colon-d,  dry. 
spirituous,  and  possess  a  siqiertor  liomjuet ;  those  of  A  V 
and  Mareiiil  are  more  sparkling,  and  less  S]»irituonN. 
There  are  several  varieties  ol  first-class  pink  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  manufacture  nml 
the  pi'pularity  of  ('  wine,  it  is  much  adulten#l<d  with 
the  juice  of  pears,  gooseberries,  Ac.  Veiy  little  o!  the 
w’ine  sold  as  ('.  is  really  genuine.  It  geiienilly  consists 
of  some  cheap  light  wine  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  annual  relurus  of  the  (’.  tnnle  exhil  iteii  a 
total  of  19,2-t),4l7  botlle.s  for  the  yiar  ending  Apiil, 
lh68.  —  As  a  light,  temporary,  and  diffusihle  slimnlant, 
sparkling  ('.is  often  an  article  of  gnait  lamefit  to  tho 
invalid,  as  It  produces  all  the  beiiefits  of  exlularation  of 
.‘Spirits  and  cheeifnlness  of  miml.  without  umiuly  excit¬ 
ing  tho  pulse  or  leaving  behind  the  reactionary  torpid¬ 
ity  produced  by  common  stimulants.  It  is  only  when 
taken  in  excess,  and  after  rej)eat<‘d  use,  that  those  severe 
heailaches,  witli  nausea,  and  lethargic  ennui,  are  experi¬ 
enced,  which  have  been  so  unjustly  nttrilaited  to  this 
wine.  Ipjslionld  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  tlie  beautiful 
flavor — tin*  great  characteristic  of  C.  —  can  never  be  ap¬ 
preciated  if  the  wine  is  drunk  while  efforvescing :  and 
niiless  taken  for  tho  Bake  of  the  stimulus  of  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  it  sliouldnof  (>0  drank  till  thegas  has  escaped. 
Good  C.  will  not  be  injured  by  being  exjKised  for  hours  in 
a  glass;  for  though  it  may  lose  its  carbonic  acid,  its  body 
and  flavor  will  be  unimpaired. —  V.  wine  contains  11*5 
jier  cent,  alcohol. 

CBiaiiipa;;  iiol  lo,  (xhani-pdn-y6l\)  in  Arkansa.^.  a  post- 
village  of  Union  eo.,  on  the  Washita  River,  about  130  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

<'liaiiipa;;:ii<»lle  in  flows  through 

Calhoun  CO.,  into  the  Washita  River. 

C'liaiiipa^'iiy,  {sham-jfdn'ye,)  Jean  Baptiste  Nompfre 
BE,  Due  BE  Cabore,  a  French  statesman,  B.  1706.  In 
1801  ho  was  sent  as  ainhassador  to  Vienna:  in  1804 
ajipoiiited  minister  of  the  interior;  and  in  1807  succeeded 
Talleyrand  at  tho  Foreign  (Jflice.  He  aecompanied 
NapoIeoii*tlir<iugh<>iit  the  campaign  of  1809,  and  assisted 
in  Iraming  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  in  l<ringiiig  about 
the  murriago  of  the  emperor  to  the  Areh-ilnchess  Maria 
Louisa.  He  lost  Napoleon's  favor, and  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  retired  into  jirivate  life.  D.  1834. 

C'liaiiipai;;'ii,  (nhatn-j^dn',)  a.  [From  Lat.  campus.] 
Oiien  ;  level:  jilain;  as.  a  country. 

— n.  A  flat.  ojKMi,  lertilo  country. 

”  Territory  nieetiug  on  an  open  champaiyn."  —  Ralfiph. 

l'llam|>ai;fil',  in  Illinois,  an  E.  county;  area.  aht.  1,000 
sq.m.  The  North  Fork  of  the  Sangamon  River  ]>asse8 
througli  its  N.W.  part,  and  it  is  also  drain«  d  by  tlio 
head  streams  of  the  Kaskaskia.  Enibarras.and  \’erniilion 
rivers.  The  Burface  is  level,  and  the  soil  deep  ami  tertile. 
Cup.  Urbanna.  /V/p.  .32,737. 

— A  twp.  and  village  of  Champaign  co.,  128  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Chicago,  and  2  \V.  of  Urbunmi;  pup.  of  townshij)  3,385. 

l'liniiB|>ai;rii,  in  Ohio,  a  county  in  tlie  central  part  of 
the  State;  area,  about  390  sq.  rn.  It  is  draineil  by  Mad 
River,  and  Buck  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  diver¬ 
sified,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  This  co  possessed,  in  1869, 
9,460  horses;  104194  cattle;  400  innles  ;  60,039  sheep; 
18.714  hogs.  Cap.  I’rbanna.  J*<rp.  24,188. 

liiampaiii',  a.  {Her.)  Sec  Point-Champain. 

<'Biaiiip<s  «.  (Arch.)  The  field  or  ground  on  which 
carving  is  raised. 

I'liaiiM'p4*r.  n.  One  wlio  champs  or  bites. 

I'Biaiii'portor,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  is  guilty  of  c5awi- 
p'rty,  q.  v. 

C'liaiil'porty,  n.  [Fr.  c5a?»^-7>arif,  from  L.  I.^it.  cam- 
piu partitus,  a  divideil  field.]  (Law.)  A  species  of  nmin- 
tenance :  being  a  bargain  with  theplaintifl'or  defendant 
in  a  suit  for  the**campi  jiartitio,”  or  division  of  the 
land  or  thing  in  disjuitc  between  the  parties,  if  the 
opponent  prevails  at  law,  and  the  chanipertor,  on  the 
latter's  bearing  the  expense  of  the  suit.  It  is  a  imnish- 
able  offi-nce  both  by  coininon  law  and  by  statute. 

4'liaiiipi;Ciioii,  (.yham-pin'yun,)  n.  [Fr.]  (hot.)  The 
musliroom.  See  Agaricus. 

C'liaifil'ploii.  n.  [Vv.  champion  ;  It.  camjnone.  ;  L.  Lat. 
cam}nfynes,  persons  who  descend  into  the  arena  to  con¬ 
tend  in  fight;  from  Lat  ca7«//n.<.  a  plain,  a  field ;  A.  S. 
camp;  Dan.  and  8wed.  lamp;  Oov.  kaynpf  a  contest.] 
One  who  combats  or  fights;  specifically,  in  tho  Middle 
Ages,  a  person  who  took  up  the  cause  and  fought 
in  the  place  of  another,  who,  from  age,  infirmity,  or 
other  cause,  might  he  thus  represented.  Single  combat 
was  one  of  the  ways  frequently  adopted  to  decide  the 
right  of  a  cause;  and  women,  cliildren.  or  aged  persons 
were  allowed  to  appear  by  u  representative.  At  one 
time  tho  champions  formed  a  particular  class,  were  com- 
pelh'd  to  wear  a  jairticular  dress,  and  were  looked  upon 
ns  disreputable,  being  ready,  for  hire,  to  take  up  any 
quarrel.  At  a  later  period,  however,  during  the  ages 
of  chivalry,  the  champion  was  a  knight,  who  entered 
the  lists  oil  behalf  of  an  injured  lady,  acliild,  or  one  in- 
cajiable  of  self-defence.  The  office  of  Champion  of  tlie 
Crown  of  England  is  of  great  antiquity.  He  appeared 
at  Westminster  llal!  at  the  coronation,  between  the 
courses  of  tlie  royal  banquet,  in  complete  armor;  his 
challenge  was  iiroclaimed'  by  the  herald  tliree  times, 
waging  liattle  with  any  person  who  should  deny  or  gain¬ 
say  the  tilie  of  the  king:  and  tlie  champion  threw'  down 
his  gauntlet.  This  office  was  performed  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  George  IV.,  in  1821.  — See  Wager  by  Battle. 

_ One  who  earns,  or  claims,  tho  pre-eminence  in  feats  of 

physical  prow'css,  or  skill,  as  in  prize-fighting,  wrestling, 
rowing,  Ac. ;  one  bold  in  contest ;  as,  the  champion  of  the 
prize-ring. 
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— V.  a.  To  attonil  as  champion ;  to  furnish  with  a  cham¬ 
pion  ;  as,  to  champion  a  good  cause. 

d)aiil'|>ioii«  in  Ntw  York,  a  post-to\vfi>ljip  of  J»  tferson 
CO.,  OM  Black  Uiver,  25  m.  K.  of  Sackett  s  llarhor;  pop. 
2,166. 

ChailipiOliy  in  Oldo,  a  township  in  the^V.  central  part 
of  Trunihull  co.;  pop.  820. 

disiinpion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Venango  co. 

Cliain'pioii  in  MUsusippi,  a  locality  near 

Baker's  Creek,  in  Hinds  co.,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Jackson. 
Here,  May  16th,  1S63,  a  severe  action  twok  ])l.ice  ht*- 
tween  the  National  forces,  under  tlie  command  ot  lien. 
(Irant,  and  the  Confederates,  under  Hen.  Pcml»erron,  in 
which,  after  a  contest  of  several  liours,  tin*  latter  were 
defeated  with  considerable  loss,  leaving  ahout  2.Ut».) 
prisoners,  and  18  gnus,  in  the  hands  of  the  \  iolurs.  'Ihe 
entire  National  loss  was  reported  at  2,457  men. 

Cliaill'pione$4«,  n.  A  female  chaini)ion. 

Clisiiii'pioii^illip,  n.  State  of  being  a  champion  ;  as, 
to  tight  for  the  championship. 

Cliaiiiplaiii',  S.vMUi  L  i»e,  foumler  <}f  Quebec,  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada,  B.  in  France,  15^5.  In  16o8,  he  es- 
tablisbetl  a  French  settlement  at  Quebec,  exjjlored  the 
Ottawa,  and  thence  as  far  as  the  ^y.  shore  of  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron.  Lake  Champhuii  was  named  after  him.  T>.  1635. 

C'liainplain',  in  Neio  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
at  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Clinton  co.,  on 
Chazy  River,  about  164  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany;  poj).  of 
township  5.080. 

Champlain,  in  pr. Quebec,  a  N.W.  co.,  on  the  left  ban) 
of  theSr.  Lawrence,  intersected  by  the  St.  Maurice  River, 
and  including  several  small  lakes;  area,  6,250  sq.  m.; 
pop.  22,052. 

Champlain',  (L<aUe.)  a  long  and  narrow  lake  of  N. 
America,  principally  irj  tlie  U.  States,  between  tlie  States 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  liaving  its  N.  extremity 
in  Lower  Canada.  This  lake  occupies  a  considerable  pan 
of  what  has  been  called  the  “  Great  Glen  of  North 
America,”  that  is.  the  remarkable  hollow  or  cha>in 
stretching  N.  from  New  York  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
distance  of  about  390  m.  The  glen  is  occupied  from 
New  York  to  Glen’s  Falls,  190  in.,  I)y  the  Hudson  ;  thence 
for  21  or  22  m.  to  lake  C.  by  a  table-land,  which,  in  it.s 
highest  part,  is  only  140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  tides 
in  the  Hudson.  The  lake  extends  N.  and  S.  110  m  ,  witii 
a  varying  breadth  of  fi*om  34  5  tt  is,  in  gen¬ 

eral,  very  narrow;  the  distance,  67  to  70  m.,  from  the 
upper  eml  of  the  lake  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  traversed 
by  the  Chambly  Canal  and  Stwel  River,  by  which  free 
navigation  has  been  openetl  both  ti>  the  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Navigation  commences  about  the 
Istof  April,  anilcloses  alnnit  December.  In  tlie  summer, 
five  daily  steamers  run  from  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  to  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  Yt.  The  depth  of  this  lake  varies  from  50  to  280 
ft.;  and  it  receives,  besides  the  above,  many  smaller 
rivers.  Several  islands  vari(‘gate  its  surface,  and  it  gen¬ 
erally  presents  a  succession  i)f  mo.st  picturesque  scenery. 
Its  waters  are  prolifi  -  of  fish. 

Clmm'pliil,  in  Minne.^ota.,  a  post-village  of  Hennepin 
CO.,  on  the  Missis.sippi  River,  nearly  opposite  Anoka,  and 
about  18  rn.  above  St.  Anthony;  pop.  292. 

CliampnieHle,  Marie  Desmvres  dr,  a  French  actress, 
B.  at  Rouen,  1644.  She  receive*!  les.s*»ns  in  elocution 
from  Racine,  who  wrote  for  her  some  of  his  tragic  parts. 
She  is  enthusiastically  j)raised  by  Madame  <lo  Sevigiie. 
La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau.  ’  Her  husband  wah  an  actor  and 
comic  author  of  some  merit.  Slie  n.  at  Autcnil,  ICitS. 

Champoeg'',  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marlon  co.;  the  former  is  on  the  Willamette  River,  25 
m.  N.  by  K.  of  Salem;  pop.  of  townsldp,  586. 

Cliampol'lioii,  Jean  FkaN9'iis,  an  eminent  Frcndi 
Orientalist,  b.  1791.  His  labors  in  the  study  of  the 
Semitic,  Coptic,  and  ancient  Egyptian  languages  and 
remains,  gave  him  (hiring  his  lifi^-time  a  world  wide 
reputation.  Among  his  great  phihdogical  aiiii  arclue- 
ological  works  are  the  Egyptian  Graniinor,  and  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Hieroglyphics.  1>.  1N42.  —  His  elder  lirotluM’, 
Jean  Jacques Cii  v  ,poi.i.io\-Fmkac,  b.  1778,  altliough  les.s 
celebrated. was  also  a  distinguished  arcba'oloj^-ist.  I).  1867. 

I'llHii'oay.  a  prov.  of  N.  Deni,  with  a  seaport  of  Us  own 
name  as  its  capital,  dep.  Lima,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaiicay  River,  on  tlie  Raciii**,  4u  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lima. 
Pop.  of  ])rov.  estimated  at  27,000. 

Ch  aiice,  (chans,)  n.-  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  cailentia,  a  fall¬ 
ing,  from  cado,  to  fall;  It.  cidenza.]  That  which  falls 
out,  occurs,  or  happens:  a  fortuitous  event:  anything 
that  happens  without  any  assigned  cause ;  as  Most  dis¬ 
astrous  chances.'’'  —  ,Sliaks. 

— Fortuity;  casualty;  fortune;  absence  of  any  de'fiued 
cause  or  direction. 

“  A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  cftauce.”  —  Cou'per. 

— Possibility  of  an  occurrence;  probability:  oi)portuuity. 

“  A  chance,  but  chance,  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wand'riiig  spirit  nf  heaven.” —  Shaka. 

Theory,  ov  Doctrine  of  Chances.  (Math.)  See  Proba¬ 
bility,  (Theory  of.) 

— r.  i.  To  fall  out;  to  happen;  to  come  or  arrive  without 
design  or  expectation. 

“Think  what  a  chance  thou  c7tonccsi  on."  —  Shake. 

Chance,  a.  Happening  by  chance;  casual;  iis,Achance 
opportuiiity. 

Chance,  arf?».  By  chance;  perchance. 

Chanee'ubly,  f/rfv.  Casually;  by  chance. 

Chanee'-coniei*,  n.  One  who  comes  by  chance,  or  un¬ 
expected)  v. 

Chance'iord,  in  Pennsylrnnio,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  York  co.,  on  the  Snscjueliaiina,  36  in.  S.E.  of 
Harrisburg;  jioj).  of  townsldp  2,501. 

Chan'oel,  n.  (Fr.  chnncel.  cancel,  or  cancenn  :  Lat.  mn- 
celli,  dim.  of  cancer,  u  lattice;  Gr.  king-klis.\  That  part 


of  a  church  wliere  the  altar  or  conimunion-table  is  placed ; 
formerly  enclosed  with  laitices,  or  cross-bars.  It  is 
sometimes  sejiarated  from  the  nave,  and  other  portions  in 
whicli  the  congregation  assembles,  by  a  screen. 

I'huii'eelh^r.  71.  [Fr.  chancelier :  Lat.  cancellarius  — 
from  cancelli,  lattice.]  A  high  judicial  officer,  who  jire- 
sides  over  a  court  of  clnuicery  or  other  court;  a  presi-i 
dent;  a  chief  judge.  The  c«nce/ZanM.«?  under  the  Roman  ' 
«  mperors  is  suppose*]  u*  have  been  a  notary  or  scribe,  and 
bis  title  to  have  l*een  »lerived  from  the  caiicH//,  or  railing 
heliind  wlacb  be  sat.  From  the  Itomaii  cmjiin*,  this  office 
was  introdin'ecf  into  cccle.-iiastical  matters.  In  the  An¬ 
glican  fhnrcii,  every  bishi/p  had  (ami  continn**s  t<i  have) 
ids  (\,  wlio  is  the  princijial  jinlge  of  Ids  tanisistAn'y ;  this 
oltiee  is  syiion.A  nious  with  that  of  chut  cell'  r  of  a  diocese. 

( *:,ano  lior  of  a  nn-vtrsity,  is  the  chief  officer  of  a  colle- 
giale  holly  ;  Ids  office,  however,  is.  in  mo^t  cases,  jiurely 
honorary,  the  duties  being  *li>cliarg*Ml  by  the  vicc-chan- 
c*dlor.  —  Cli'nicellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Lnglaml,  that 
member  *ff  the  cabinet  of  ministers  who  controls  the 
national  finances. — Chancellor  of  a  consulate,  thatjierson 
in  tlio  office  of  a  foreign  consul,  who  has  charge  of  the 
public  *locnments,  or  archives.  —  Lord  High  (Vianrellor 
of  England,  liie  pri'siding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chaii- 


F'g.  564.  —  LORD  hioh-chancellor  in  his  state  robes. 
eery,  and  chief  sulviser  of  the  sovereign  in  matters  of 
law  or  conscience.  He  is  by  prGscri[ition,  speaker,  or 
presiilent,  of  the  House  of  Loras,  and  takes  pn'cedence. 
ex  officio,  over  all  the  peers,  the  Archbisho])  of  Canter¬ 
bury  alone  excepted.  —  Tlie  Chancelier  de  France.  w:is 
one  of  the  highest  *»fficers  of  the  old  monarciiy,  and  llie 
office  w.us  *’l*jsely  analogous  to  tliat  of  England.  It  i.s 
connected  witli  tlie  illustrious  names  of  Diijirat,  De 
rilupital,  Maupeuu,  Malesberbes,  kc.  Aboli.slieii  in 
1799;  revived  for  a  short  time  uinler  Napoleon  I.,  and 
afterwards,  under  tlie  Restoration,  it  was  finally  abolished 
in  1830.  —  Chancellor  of  a  cathedral.  (Fed.)  A  dignitary 
who  superintends  tin*  perforanance  of  religious  services. 

Cliaii'cellor,  Richard,  a  celeliratod  English  voyager, 
who  was  sent  out  in  1553,  by  a  company  established  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  to  find  a  N.E.  passage  to  China  and 
India.  The  greater  part  of  the  expedition  perished,  hut 
(\  succeciled  in  reaching  Archangel,  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  Czar  Ivan  IV'.  On  his  return  home,  in  1554,  C. 
formed  the  Muscovy  Conqiany,”  and  next  year  went 
again  to  An-haiigel ;  hut  on  his  voyage  home,  in  1556,  he 
was  shipwrecked  and  jiorishcd. 

C'haii'oollor.sifiip,  n.  Tlio  office  of  a  chancellor;  the 
tinu*  during  which  one  is  a  chancellor. 

Cliaii'oollorKvillo.  in  Virgiiiia,  a  post-village  of 
Spottsylvania  cit..  76  in.  N.  by  \V'  of  Richmond.  This 
pl.ice  was  tint  scene  of  a  succe.*'8iun  of  sanguinary  oii- 
g  igements,  during  the  civil  war.  Gen.  Hooker  having 
orosseil  with  the  Union  army  of  the  Botomac  from  the 
N-  to  the  S.  hank  of  the  R  qipahannock,  Ajiril  29,  1863, 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  on  th<i  next  <lay.  Here 
he  received  a  furious  flank  attack  from  Geii.  “  Stone¬ 
wall  ”  Ja*'k<on.  cominamling  a  Confederate  force  of  about 
25,000  men,  which  put  Gen.  Schnrz's  division  to'  fliglit, 
and  spread  consternation  through  the  National  ranks. 
Gen.  Lee  renewed  the  battle  on  Sunday,  May  3d,  and 
compelle*!  Gen.  Hooker  to  retreat.  Gen.  Sedgwick  hav¬ 
ing  meanwhile  occupied  the  heights  above  F’cedericks- 
hni'g  with  30.00!)  men,  was  disbulged,  on  the  4th,  by  Lee, 
ami,  with  Hooker,  conipelleil  to  recross  tlie  river,  tlie 
passage  of  which  was  t“ompleted  *»n  the  6tli.  The  Na- 
ti*>nal  loss  was  reported  as  17,197,  including  al>out  5,000 
prisoners.  They  left  behind  tlieir  ilead  and  wounded,  13 
guns,  about  20,000  small  arms,  17  regimental  colors,  and 
a  large  ijuantity  of  animnnition.  Among  their  dtwl 
were  Gens.  Berry  and  VVliipple.  The  Confederate  lo.ss 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  at  12,277,  including 
ahout  2.000  prisoners.  The  Confederate  victory  was 
ilearly  purchased  with  the  loks  of  Gen.  “stonewall” 
JaidvSon,  who,  by  mistake,  was  tired  at  by  his  own  men, 
while  returning  from  the  battle  of  May  2d.  After  nri- 
*lorgoing  amputation  of  the  left  arm,  he  D.  on  the  lOtli. 

Cliuiice'-iiiotlley,  n.  [Fr.  c/iaacc,  ami  medley,  from 
meter,  for  meder,  to  mix;  probably  a  corruption  of 
chaude  inil4e..]  (Lino.)  In  its  original  sense,  a  casual 
affray  or  riot,  accompanied  with  violence,  hut  witliout 
deliberation  or  preconceived  malice;  hut  it  is  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  particular  class  of  homicide,  viz.,  tlie  killing 
of  another  in  self-ilefence  in  a  sudden  encounter,  with¬ 
out  malice  prepense ;  or  to  any  homicide  by  misa*lventure. 

Chance  Prai'rie,  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Burleiou  co. 


Chan'ccry.  n.  [Fr.  chancellerie.  See  Chancellor.] 
(Laio.)  In  England,  the  highest  court  of  justice,  (next 
to  the  Parliament.)  presided  over  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  principally  exercised  in  ciuses  of 
equity.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  court  of  general  equity 
jurisdiction.  —  See  Court  of  Ch.ancery. 

Chaiiee'ville,  in  iV'fitc  Jmvy,  a  siiiall  post-village  of 
Monmouth  co. 

Chaiicro,  (shdnldr,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  An  ulcerous  ven¬ 
ereal  sore. 

Chaiicroil^i,  (shdnk'rus,)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
chancre. 

Chaii'<la«  an  inland  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Gun*!* 
wanah,  caj).  of  disL.of  same  name,  62  m.  S.  of  Nagpoui-; 
Lat.  20®  4'  N.,  Lon.  79®  22'  E.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1818. 

Chaii'<laliei%  in  Toma,  a  post-village  of  Ke*.»kuk  co., 
aht.  28  m.  S.W.  of  I*>wa  City. 

C’liaiiiio'lctir  Islands,  lie  FI.  of  Chandeleur  Bay,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  lAmisiana.  A  fixed  light,  55  ft.  high, 
is  on  the  N.  or  smaller  island. 

Chandelier,  (shan-deder' .)  n.  [Fr.,  from  chandelle, 
Lat.  candela,  a  candle.]  A  frame  with  branches  to  hold 
a  iininher  of  candles  or  lamjts. 

(Fort.)  A  kind  of  movable  parapet. 

C9iniiderna;;:ore',  a  maritime  town  of  Hindo.stan, 
prov.  B<*ngal,  belonging  to  the  French,  on  the  VV.  hank 
of  the  Hooghly  River,  36  m.  N  N.W.  of  Calcutta:  Lat. 
22®  49'  N.,  Ia)!!.  88®  26'  E.  It  has  a  trade  in  opium,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloths.  Pop.  about  35,000. 

Cliand'ler,  n.  [Fr.  chandelier,  from  chandelle.  cainlle.] 
A  maker  and  seller  of  ca miles;  as.  a  tallow-f7mr/i/7er. — 
A  dealer  in  certain  commodities;  as,  a  nhip-chandler , 
a  corn-chandler. 

Cliandler*s  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of 
Talladega  co. 

Chandler's  Valley,  in  Penna.,A  P.  0.  of  Warren  co. 

Clian<l'lersville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskin¬ 
gum  CO.,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Zanesville^  the  comity  seat,  and 
64  m.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  243. 

Chand'lerville,  in  Illinois,  a  small  village  of  Cass  co. 

CiiandlerviEle,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O. of  Chester  co. 

Chand'lery,  n.  Tliegoodsorarticlessold  byacliaiidler. 

Chandoo',  72.  An  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  used  by 
the  Chinese  fur  smoking.  —  Dunglison. 

Cliandore',  a  fortified  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Can- 
<lcisli.  presid.  Bombay.  68  m.  W.N.  W.  of  Anningahad ; 
Lat.  20®  39'  N.,  Lon.  74®  19'  E.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1804,  and  again  in  1818. 

Clian'dofii,  Sir  John,  a  famous  English  knight,  wlio 
contributed  greatly  to  tlio  sm-cess  of  Edward  ill.  and 
the  Black  Prince,  in  Hieir  wars  with  France.  He  wa.s 
mainly  instnimeiitul  in  gaining  the  victory  of  P«)itiers. 
C.  WHS  apiiointeil  Constable  of  Guieiine,  ami  regent  of 
all  the  English  possessions  in  France.  His  courage  ami 
skill  decitied  tlie  battle  of  Auray  in  3364.  which  gave 
the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  house  of  Montlort.  C. 
was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave,  and  when  his  great 
antagonist  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  talieu  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Navarette  in  1367,  Sir  John  solicited  ami 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  liiniself  became  security  for 
liis  ransom.  This  valiant  knight  was  subsequently 
mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmisli  near  Poitiers,  1369. 

Cha'iioysville,  in  P^-nnsylvania,  a  I*.  0.  of  Bedford  co. 

Chaii'friii,  7i.  [Fr.  chanfrrin.]  I'li©  fore-part  of  a 
Imrse’s  head. 

Cliaii;;^arnior,  Nicolas  Anne  Theudule,  (shan-gar'ne- 
ai,)  a  F'reiich  general,  B.  1793.  He  entered  tin-  army 
wlu-ii  yoiiug,  and  distinguished  liiniself  in  the  campaign 
in  Algeria,  of  whicl*  prov.  he  was,  in  1848,  made  gover¬ 
nor-general.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  in  Jan.,  1848,  ami.  upon 
Louis  Napoleon  Irecomiiig  President  of  the  Hepuhlic,  C. 
was  appointed  cominaiider-in-chief  of  the  capital.  In 
tills  capacity  he  crushed  tlie  attempted  insurrection  of 
June,  in  the  .‘*ame  year.  He  was  arrested  on  tlie  day  of 
the  Coup  d'fltat  (Dec.  2,  1851 1,  and  atterwards  exiled. 
In  1871,  he  came  to  offer  liis  aervicesagainst  the  German 
invasion,  served  at  Metz  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  and 
surrendere*!  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Prussians,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  capitulation  signeil  by  his  commander.  Tn 
1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  d.  1877. 

l’limig''c*lioo*t'oo,  a  walled  city  of  China,  prov.  Fo- 
Kien,  36  m.  S.W.  of  its  port  Amoy :  Lat.  24®  35'  N.,  Lon. 
117®  50' E.  This  is  the  centre  of  tlie  silk  manufactnro 
of  the  pr<jv.,  ami  a  place  of  active  trade  and  busy  in¬ 
dustry.  Besides  silk,  sugar  and  tiles  are  extensively 
fabricated.  Pop.  Estimated  at  l,i'00,000. 

(’lian;£'e,  (chanj,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  changer ;  It.  cangiare,  cain- 
6i'an';  L.  Lat.  cambiiy,  to  e.xclmng*-,  t*i  barter.]  To  alter; 
to  vary;  to  cause  to  turn  or  i>ass  from  one  state  to  an- 
otlier;  as,  to  color.  —  To  put  one  tiling  in  the 

place  of  anoth**r :  to  exchange;  to  substitute  for  another; 
as,  to  change  one’s  linen.  —  To  give  one  kind  of  money 
for  another;  as,  to  change  notes  for  gold.  —  To  become 
acid  or  tainteil ;  to  become  deteriorated  from  a  natural 
rtale  of  sweetness;  as,  milk  changes  with  the  weather. 

To  change,  a  horse.,  or  to  change,  hand.  'I'o  turn  or  bear 
the  liorse’s  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  tlie  lett.  —  Joltnson. 

— V.  i.  To  be  altered  ;  to  undergo  variation. 

“  They  change  for  better,  and  we  cAan^e  for  worse."  —  Dryden. 

— To  vary  in  pliase;  to  pass  by  transition  from  one  state 
to  another,  as  the  moon. 

— n.  Any  variation  or  alteration  in  form,  state,  quality, 
or  essence;  a  mutation  from  one  state  or  form  to  another; 
as,  a  change,  of  dynasty.  —  A  substitution  of  one  thing 
in  the  place  of  another ;  vicissitude:  revolution. 

“  The  sky  is  changed  I  and  such  a  change !  "  —  Byron. 

— Transition;  a  passing  from  one  phase  to  another;  as,  t 
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changr.  of  moon.  —  PerniutUion  ;  altonition  in  tlie  order 
o!  a  si-rioft  ot  tilings. 

*•  Aud  i-iug  other  changes  on  the  same  bells."  —  Xorria. 

— Tliat  wliich  ninkoa  nr  gives  variety,  or  which  may  be 
used  tor  armtlicM*  ot  the  ^a(lu*  kind ;  as,  a  changt  ot'dress. 
Lxrliangu  (*l  money  lor  money ;  small  money  given 
lor  larger  jiieces:  a.s,  thangp  for  a  guinea. 

~A  bourse  ;  a  building  devoted  t«»  meicantile  business  and 
niijnetary  ti'ansactions.  (Used  in  collof^iiy  fur 

C'langp  of  settL  (Agric.)  The  jiraetice  of  jiroeuring 
seed  prtiduci-d  in  a  dilTerent  soil  and  climate  from  that 
in  which  it  is  to  be  grown  as  a  crop :  and  which  is  lonml 
to  be  sonn‘timc*.s  benelieial.  ami  sometimes  injurious,  ac* 
cordingas  the  new  seed  may  have  been  matured  in  a 
better  or  worse  clim.ito  and  soil  than  those  in  whicli  it 
is  ft)  bo  grt)wn, 

i'liu 1  i  ty 4  n  OliangeablenesR. 

i  llcitiSi'oTi,l>lo«  <t.  Tliut  may  change  or  be  changcil; 
buliji?ct  to  alteration;  inntable;  inconstant;  fickle;  vari¬ 
able;  wa\ering;  uii'ttablt*;  uncertain;  as,  a  duingeahh 
111. inner.  —  Having  the  tmahty  of  showing  changes  of 
outward  appearance,  under  dilTerent  circumstam-es,  as 
of  light. 

‘•Now  the  tailor  makp  thy  doublet  of  changcaUe  taffeta;  for 
tby  uilad  is  a  very  upal."  — 

71.  Quality  of  being  cliangealde. 

liiaii^e'aUly,  adv.  Inconstantly;  in  a  changeable 
manner 

<’liaii;;o'fiil,  a.  Full  of  change;  inconstant;  muta¬ 
ble;  fiekle;  iinccrtaiu. 

“And  tickle  as  a  change/xd  dream."— ,Sco«. 

<'liaii^‘0'itilly»  adv.  lu  a  changeful  manner. 

n.  Quality  of  l.cing  changeful. 

i'lianffo  lo-^is,  a.  Constant;  undeviating;  impervious 
to  alteration. 

C'liaiiS'O'iiiisr,  7).  [CUnngp.  ami  /I'm?,  otfspring,  progeny.] 
A  child  left  or  tak<n  in  the  place  of  another.  It  was  at 
one  time  a  common  Ruiierstition  that  young  children 
were  liable  to  be  stolen  or  clianged  by  fairies  before  be¬ 
ing  bapti/.pil;  and  hence  they  were  carefully  watciied 
till  that  ceremony  was  over.  It  was  tiionght  that  The 
fairies  were  always  anxious  to  change  tlieir  own  starve¬ 
ling  elve.s  for  the  more  robust  cbildren  of  men.  The 
clilhlren  so  left  were  called  cliaugelings.aml  were  known 
hy  their  great'T  bai'kwardnesH  in  growth  or  learning : 
lienee,  stunted  or  idiotic  children  were  regarded  as 
ch  ingelings. 

—One  who  is  apt  to  change;  an  inconstant  person;  a 
waverer. 

••  .\nd  as  they  changelings  liv’d,  they  died." — IJitdibras. 

— Changed:  takiai  or  left  in  j>lace  of  another;  as, 
chuugrh'ng  hoy.*’ — Shals. 

i'SlJin'sii'Or,  71.  On*' who  changes  or  alters  the  foi'in  of 
anything  — fine  who  discounts  or  exchanges  money  ;  as. 
a  money-changpr. — One  devoted  to  novelty  or  change. 

in  AVio  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren 
Co.,  12  III.  »S.E.  of  Ih'lvidere. 

C'liaiis’e'-wiiool,  ti  (.VccA.)  One  of  a  set  of  wheels 
of  difTerent  sizi*s  ami  nnmiu  r  of  teetli,  that  may  be 
changetl  or  sijbstitnteil  f  a-  other  wheels  in  imi<*binery, 
to  produce  a  different  but  (b'tinlti*  rate  of  angular  velo¬ 
city  in  an  axis,  as  in  cutting  screws,  gear,  &c.  —  Ogilvie. 

a  city  of  S.K.  Asia,  in  Laos,  on  the  Me¬ 
kong  Uiver,  Lat.  2U®  16'  N.,  Lon.  99°  2"  K. ; /leyi.  esti¬ 
mated  at  30.00(1. 

Cliaiilias^Hen,  or  Cuvniiassan,  in  Afinnesota.  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Carver  co.,  about  2-S  m.  N.  by  K. 
of  Saint  Paul :  p  -p.  1,084. 

V.  {Zoo}.)  See  Dolium. 

l'll]iii'iiu9iatoil'c*<S  in  Aiata/aa,  a  post-olfice  of  Tal¬ 
lapoosa  CO. 

C'lifdi  nahoil.  in  JJUnms,  a  po*5t-vill.ige  of  Will  co., 
about  4')  in.  S.W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
g:iii  Canal;  pop.  1464. 

Cliaai^iiek  cawaL  from  Lat.  ca7io?f,s',  from  canna, 

a  pipe  or  reed.]  A  ])ipe  or  spout  for  the  conveyam  e  of 
water  — The  liollow  bed  of  running  waters;  Hie  deeper 
part  of  a  stream,  bay.  or  liarl*or,  where  the  main  stream 
flows;  a.s,  the  chanup.l  of  a  river. 

{Gcog.)  A  strait  or  narrow  sea;  as,  the  Bahama  chan- 
net. 

— Means  of  passing,  conveying,  or  tran.smitting;  us,  a 
channp}  of  coinmnnication. 

(Arr'i.)  perp<*mlicular  furrow,  cut  along  the  shaft 
of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

—(;)/.)  Projecting  wooden  platfiirms  jutting  out 

from  tlie  ship's  sides  opposite  to  the  masts.  Tlmy  serve 
to  keep  tlie  cliain.s  and  slironds  distant  from  the  ship's 
Bide,  tliereby  preventing  chafing  against  tlie  gunwale, 
and  enaldiiig  the  shrouds  to  impart  a  firmer  support  to 
the  masts. 

— v.a.  To  form  into  a  channel ;  to  cut  channels  in;  to 
groove. 

•*  Iloll  down  the  lofty  mouDtain'n  channel'd  .sides." — Blackxnore. 

C'litkti'n^k  (KiiS'IihU.)  tliat  arm  of  the  Atlantic  0«-ean 
which  divides  Knglaml  fnmi  Kramre,  gradually  narrowing 
to  the  Strait  of  Dovr*r  often  called  simply  tlie  “Chan¬ 
nel.”  It  was  the  Mayp.  lirUannicum  o\  the  ancients. — 
The  Chonupf  Ishtnds  are  a  group  of  small  islands,  lying] 
off  the  N.W.  coast  of  France,  and  belonging  to  Clreat 
Britain.  The  principal  nm  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sir  lx,  i|.  v. 

C’liaii'iiol-leavod,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  leaves  folded 
together  in  a  clianmdled  form. 

Ctiaii'iiiniur,  Wii.MAM  Ellery,  p.d., an  eloquent  Ameri¬ 
can  preacher,  e.ssavist,  and  j>hilanthr<*pist,  D.  at  New-] 
port.  lUiode  Island,  1780.  He  grmlnated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1798,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  In  1803  ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  “Religious 
Society’s  Church”  in  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Here  he 


acquired  a  brilliant  reputation.  Week  after  week  a 
large  and  intelligent  congregation  attemled  liis  place  of 
worship  ;  where  he  discoursed  on  sucli  subJecU  as  chari¬ 
ty,  war,  and  peace  —  tin*  Bible  Society  miftsions,  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions,  tlie  anli->lavery  cause  —  amJ  all  jinblic 
meiusures  tliat  temloil  to  pidinote  the  advancement  of 
liberty,  the  progre.'-s  of  social  improvements,  the  dis¬ 
semination,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  ;  ami 
to  the  illn.straliou  «»f  these  tlM  ines  lie  bnnight  all  the 
oliarms  of  lieantifnl  diction  and  a  {loetical  imagination. 
I)r.  f.  was  nnivei’Milly  ackiiowleilged  as  the  first  pulpit 
orator  of  liis  time  in  the  U.  States.  In  1815  he  took  an 
active  pa-f  in  ihe  Unitarian  controversy  wliich  at  that 
time  wag 'll  w.tli  such  fierceness  througlumt  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  \K  1S*2.  .As  an  author,  I>r.  ('  is  known  ity  liis  bril¬ 
liant  essays  on  Milton,  Nujioleon,  and  Feiieiun  (1^26-29). 

in  loiva,  a  ])OBt-villagu  of  Dubuque 
Co  ,  80  m.  N  E.  of  lowiw  City. 

{shun'stnt.)  7).  fl'r.;  It.  caMC07i<»,  from  Lat. 
ranfio,  from  ennerr,  to  sing.]  A  song. 

4'liant,  r.n.  [Fr.c/ma/rr;  i^at.  from  ctf 7m,  toeing.] 

To  sing;  to  utter  with  a  melodious  \oice. 

“  The  cheerful  birds  ...  do  chant  sweet  luuajc." — Fairie  Queens. 
—  To  celebrate  hy  song. 

“  The  poets  cAant  it  in  the  theatres.”  —  Bramhall. 

(,!/«.*?.)  To  sing  after  the  manner  of  a  cliant;  as,  to 
cltant  a  requiem. 

— V.  i.  To  sing;  to  make  melody  with  the  voice. 

“  Aud  «  Ing'd  hU  flight,  to  chant  aloft  Id  air."—  Dryden. 

— n.  [Lat.  from  c‘«7io.]  Song;  melody. 

“  A  pU-aRant  grove 

With  c7mnt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud.”  —  Milton. 

{Mas.)  A  jiecnliar  kind  of  siicrcd  music  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  song,  Usually  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  litanies  of 
church-service.  There  have  been  several  sorts,  of  wliich 
the  principal  are  the  AMimosiA.Miml  tlicGRKOoniA.v,  7.  i’. 
The  last,  somewhat  moderni/.tMl,  is  still  in  use  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Chants  are.  properly,  of  three 
kinds:  the  monmly,  snug  by  one  voice:  tlie  antiphony. 
sung  by  two  alternately;  mid  the  diond,  by  all  voices. 
i'Skaii^tal*  Jeanne  l'nAN90isK  Flemiot  de,  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  b.  at  Dijon.  1072;  D.  at  Mou- 
lins,  1641;  canonize*!  by  Clement  XII..  1767.  See  Visi¬ 
tation  (OcDEK  OF  the). 

4'Bliau^taiit,  71.  [Fnmi  Fr.  duinfrr,  to  sing.]  {Mas.)  Tn- 
strn mental  music  conqiosed  in  a  smootli,  melodious,  mod¬ 
ulated  style. 

C’BKaiit'or,  70  One  who  chants;  a  singer. 

“  The  chanter's  soul  and  raptur’d  song  inspire." —  Pope. 

— Tlio  chief  singer  in  a  chantry. —  (.!/«.<.)  The  tenor  of  a 
bagpipe. 

C'BiUiitil>iail«  {sh<tn-tpd)onn,)  a  large  iiilaml  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  cap.  of  a  rich  dist.  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-cliain  sejiarating  it  from 
Cambodia,  18  m.  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  laO  S.E.  of 
B  ingkok:  Lat.  12°  4.V  N.,  Lon.  102°  IS'  E.  It  is  a  place 
of  I'onsiilerable  trade,  exporting  pe(iper;  it  also  trades 
hirg**ly  in  rose-  ami  dye-woods,  spices,  horns,  ivory,  lac, 
benzoin,  Ac.  Neartlie  town  are  niinesof  ]ir<'cious  stones. 
4’iiail't  i<*le<^r4  n.  [(Jhant  muic/c«r,*  Fr.  c7air.]  The 
bir*l  that  sing.s  or  crows  early  ;  specifically,  a  cock. 
(Used  poeticaily.) 

“  Hark.  hark.  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanlicLcer."—'  Shake. 

4'liaii't  i<*Ieer,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 
i'lisiiifiliy.  {shande'yp.)  a  neat  t*)\vn  of  France,  dep. 
Oise,  on  tin*  Nonetle,  24  m.  N.  of  Baris.  Man/.  Cottons 
aii'l  porcelain.  C.  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  having  been, 
since  163’2,  thc!  Beatof  tlie  Princes  de  C'Uide.  whose  castle 
w;us  one  *>f  the  largest  ami  finest  structures  in  France, 
situate*!  with  its  iiiagriifii'eiit  park  ami  ganiems  in  the 
initlst  of  an  ext«Misive  fon'St.  Here,  the  “  great  Comle  ’’ 
live*l  in  regal  spl**mlor,  ami  the  entertainments  given 
by  liitn  to  Louis  XIV.  wen*  so  sunqitmms  as  to  excite 
the  jeahmsy  of  that  monan  li.  At  f*.  aDo,  Racine,  Mo- 
liere,  and  Boilean  were  wont  to  recite  tlieir  chejs  d'cen- 
r/vB,  ami*l  the  applauses  of  all  that  was  la'antifiil  ami 
cliivalrou.s  in  France.  Tlie  fr/ me/ rebuilt  in 
1779,  was  (h'stroyed  *lnring  tlie  r*'volntion,  ami  all  that 
now  remains  is  the  Petd  (Vultran.  t\n‘.  nnVean  d' Enghien, 
ami  the  staldes ;  the  latter,  constrnct«'d  between  1719  ami 
1735,  are  niu'qmilleil  in  Enropi*.  The  remains  of  Admi¬ 
ral  *le  Coligni,  butchered  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartliol- 
*miew.  are  interre*!  at  C.  /bp.  3,22-3. 

C'li«kiitil'ly«  in  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 

about  .*»(»  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

C'llUlltilly,  in  Virginia,  a  po«t-village  n**ar  Fairfax 
C*)nrt-House,  about  20  m.  W.  of  Washimrton.  Near  it. 
on  S*'pr.  1,  1862.  a  sharp ai'tion  t*)ok  place  between  aNa- 
tional  fona*  under  G*  n.  Pope,  ami  a  Confederate  corjis 
commandeil  by  Gi-ns.  Ewell  and  Hill,  in  wlib-li  the  for¬ 
mer  were  rlefeateil  with  consiilerabb*  loss,  among  their 
de.'id  being  Gens.  Phil.  Kearney  and  Stevens. 

n.  {Building.)  A  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  ami  projecting  heyoml  the 
wall,  to  Hnpp*irttwo  or  three  rows  of  tiles,  so  place<l  as 
to  prevent  the  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the  sides 
.of  th«*  walls. 

77.  Same  as  Chanter,  7,  r. 

<’liant'roKK.  n.  A  female  chanter  or  singer. — Milto7i. 

Sir  Francis,  r. a., an  eminent  artist,  b.  in 
Knglaml,  1782.  excelled  chietly  as  a  portrait  sculptor. 
His  principal  works  are  the  statues  of  W  illiam  Pitt, 
ami  Canning,  and  tlie  bust  of  Walter  Scott.  A  statue 
of  Washington  from  las  chisel  is  in  the  State-House,  at 
Boston.  I).  1841. 

4'liaii'try*  77.  [Fr.  c/ianDvne,  from c/m777.]  (Eccl.)  An 
endo.wed  chapel  where  priests  daily  chant  or  say  mass 
fur  the  souls  of  the  donors,  or  otliers  whom  they  ap¬ 
point. 


C'llROl'os'y,  n.  [From  Gr.  chans,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  chaos,  (u.) 

CliROBi,  {hd'o.<.)  n.  [Lat.  chaos;  Gr.  chans,  from  the  an¬ 
cient  chaii,  to  gape,  to  open  wiilo,  from  the  root  cha.]  A 
vast  chasm:  an  empty  nmneusnrablc  space. —  A  huge 
coniused  mass;  a  vast  shapeless  heap:  confusion;  dis¬ 
order. 

“  The  anarchy  of  thought,  an*!  chaos  of  the  niin«i."  —  Dxyden. 
— Tlie  confn.s«‘d,  unorganized  stale  of  matter  before^tho 
Creator  reduced  it  to  form  and  order. 

**  Lo  I  thy  ilread  cmpir<i,  cA*»os,  is  restore*!."  —  Pope. 

or  Bird  Islands,  several  rocky  islets  off  the 
coast  of  S.  Africa,  abt.  40  m.  from  Port  Elizabeth. 
C'llROt'io,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  chaos;  con- 
fn^ed. 

4'liao-t4*6ioii,  in  Cliina.  See  Shao-choo. 
<'Siao-t<*lioii,  in  China.  See  Tchao-choo-foo. 
i'liap,  {chop,)  V.  a.  [A.  S  yppnn,  jip.  yrypjnl.  See  Chop 
ami  Gape.]  To  gape;  to  cleave,  split,  crack,  or  open 
longitudinally. 

“  Crack  thc  dry  hill,  and  chap  the  russet  plain.”  —  Blackmore. 
— V.  i.  To  crack  ;  to  ojien  in  long  slits;  as,  chapped  haiid.s. 
— n.  An  opening;  a  longitudinal  cleft,  gap,  or  chink,  as 
in  tlic  surface  of  the  gronml. 

Ckap,  (ckof),)  77.  [A.  S.cp..aplas;  kiaftr ;  Scot.c/#a/L] 

Tliojaw;  that  part  of  the  mouth  used  in  cliawingor 
chewing;  nseil  properly  witli  reference  t*>  animals,  but 
also  sometimes  vulgarly  to  man  ;  and,  generally,  in  the 
plural. 

“  Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting  sound.”  —  Dryden. 
Cliap,  71.  [A  contraction  of  chapman  ;  but  used  in  a 
more  general  sense.]  A  familiar  colloquialism  for  a  man 
or  boy:  as,  a  gooil-natnred  chap. 

C’liapa'la,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  in  bat.  20°  20'  N.,  Lon. 
102^  to  103°  W.  It  contain.-^  man}'  islands,  is  traversed 
by  the  Rio  Grande  do  L<*rma,  and  lias  an  area  of  about 
1,3(X»  sq.  III. 

<'liaparar«  C'liap|»nral\  n.  [Sp.,  from  chapai-ra, 
an  evergreen  oak.J  A  covert  or  thicket  of  stunted  ever¬ 
green  oaks  —  Buhli;  scrub;  a  small  thicket  of  low 
shrubs  and  thorny  brusli;  a  brake ;  as,  lie  was  lust  in 
the  chaparal, 

C'liap'-booU,  7).  A  small  book  hawked  about  for  sale 
by  a  chapman  ;  hence,  a  primer  or  t*»y-book. 

C'liapo,  (c7/(Z/),)  71.  [  Fr.  c/ia;)/* ;  from  Lat.  capere.  to  re¬ 
ceive,  contain:  probably  allie*l  to  Gr.  she-pc.w  covering.] 
Tlie  catch  or  hook  attacliing  to  any  tiling,  as  tlie  catch  01 
a  biiclvlo,  the  hook  of  a  scabbar*!,  Ac. 

— The  metal  tip  or  case  al  the  eml  of  a  .scabbard. 

“  The  whole  theory  of  thc  war  .  .  .  iu  the  chape  of  his  dagger.” 

Shake. 

I'Biapoau,  {shap'd.)  ri.:  pi.  Chapeaux,  {shup'oz.)  [Fr., a 
hut.)  A  hat ;  as,  a  chapeau  bras. 

{Ifn\)  A  cap,  or  head-covering. 

Chapeau  Bras.  {shd}>'o  hrU.)  n.  {.Mil.)  A  hat  which 
can  bo  tlattened  and  carried  nmler  the  arm. 
i'liap'el,  71.  [Fr.  chapelle.;  L.  Lat.  captila.  dim.  of  citpa, 
a  kind  of  robe,  foriiierly  caracid/a.  The  robe  of  a  saint 
gave  its  name,  capella.  to  tlie  place  it  was  kept  in.]  A 
place  of  worsliip,  lornierly  distiiignished  from  a  church 
hy  the  publicity  of  tlie  worship  t*)  he  performed  ; 
ciinrches  being  for  general  use,  and  cliuiiels  (or  little 
clmrclies)  for  the  .sjiecial  use  of  private  individuals  or 
]>arliciilar  lion.seholds  From  these  the  use  of  Hie  term 
ill  Kuri>po  has  been  extended  so  as  lo  include  all  reli¬ 
gious  e*lificeH  not  of  the  establi^bed  faith.  There  are 
also,  in  the  Protest  ant,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
chapels  of  ease  to  parish  clinrclms,  built  f*»r  the  acconi- 
imulation  of  worshippers  in  populous  or  extensive  par¬ 
ishes.  In  Rjiinaii  Catliolicchnnlies,  portions  of  tlie  main 
Iniibling,  dedicated  to  jiarticnlar  saints,  in  homT  of 
whom  a  service  is  there  performeil.  arc  called  chapels. 

(/Vin/.)  An  association  of  workmen  in  a  printing- 
oflice  f*)r  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  enforcing  order 
among  themselves.  (0.) 

<'hap'ol«  i'.  (t.  (iVanf.)  To  wear  a  ship  round,  when 
taken  aback,  witliont  bracing  the  liead-.Mir*ls. 

C'lia|»'ol.  In  Missouri,  a  post-*<fl}ce  of  Howell  co. 
('Iiap'oluiii,  Jkan,  a  French  poet,  and  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  inemberH  of  the  French  academy,  b.  at  Paris,  la95. 
He  was  a  ctmrtier  of  Canlinal  lUchelien,  and  the  author 
of  La  PiiCeUe.  (the  Mai*!  of  Orleans),  an  epic  poem,  the 
first  cantos  of  which  passed  through  6  editions  in  18 
niontiis,  hut  soon  fell  under  tin*  c^ltici^m  of  Boileun, 
Voiture.  and  other  men  of  taste.  D.  1074. 
C'liape'loss,  a.  Wanting  a  chape. 

“  An  olO  rusty  sword  .  .  .  and  chapeless."  —  Shahs. 
I'liap'el  lliir,  in  M>  ssntiri.  a  iJOht-villagu  of  Lafayette 
cor,  25  111.  S.P.W  of  Lc.\ingtoii. 

Hill,  in  i\>ie  Jti'.se.v,  a  I’.  0.  of  Moniiioiitli  co. 
i'llupt-l  liill.  in  .Vort/i  CaroliiHt,  ii  po?.t-viIIa|;e  of 
Oranire  co.,  28  m.  W.N.W.  of  It.ileiKli,  on  New  Ilojie 
Itivei^  Here  is  tlie  Liiivprsu.y  of  N.  C.  Thp.  2,799. 
('||:1|><‘I  Hill,  ill  ti/iio,  a  posteitlice  of  Peri'.v  CO. 
I'liapol  Hill,  in  Trnmssee,  a  post-village  of  Mansliail 
CO.,  42  in.  8.  of  Niusliville:  pn)<.  1,514. 

ClliilX'l  Hill,  in  7Vjvi.«,  a  post-village  ami  towiisliipof 
Wasliingtnii  co.,  2  in.  W.  of  lirazu.s  Kiver,  ami  120  in.  E. 
of  Austin  ;  p"/i.  of  tuwiisliip 2,'.i43. 

Clinnol  Hill,  in  Viri/inia,  a  i’.  0.  of  Kluvanna  co. 
t'liap'ollail.v.  n.  A  cliapel  Iniilt  witliin  tlie  precincts 
of  a  clinrcli.  to  rvliicli  it  is  siiliordinate. 

Chap'ellel,  (sometimea  written  Cmei.ET.)  n.  [Fr. 
chaprhi.]  {SatltUery.)  A  pair  of  stirrup  leatliers  fiir- 
iiislieil  willi  stirrups,  aiynsted  to  the  saddle. 
CliapVIliiis;'.  «•  (..’X’aut.)  Tiie  act  of  wearing  a  ship 
'  round,  wlien  taken  aback,  without  bracing  the  head 
yards.  —  Dana. 

t'hap'elry,  n.  [0.  Fr.  capelerie.]  Tlie  bounds  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  chapel. 
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Clinporon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  c/taj5€.]  A  hood 

or  call. 

—A  ilecorati<in  attached  to  the  head  of  horses  wliich  drew 
the  hearse  in  state  funerals. 

— One  wlio  attends  on  a  lady  to  public  places,  as  a  guide 
or  protector. 

—In  England,  a  hood  or  cap  of  state  worn  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  when  in  full  dress. 

--r.  a.  To  attend  on  a  lady  to  public.  }>laces. 
CllJlpfalleii,  (cAdpyaie/n,)  c/.  Having  the  lower  part 
of  tho  mouth  depressed:  hence,  dispirited,  discouraged, 
ilojected:  iim, ‘t\  cliop fallen  look. 

<'lin'piii.  Edwin  IIubiielu  h.d.,  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  and  one  of  tho  most  powerful  an<l  etlWdlve  pulpit 
iuafors  of  the  U  States,  b.  in  Union  Village.  \V5i>liing- 
ton  CO.,  N.  V.  In  1848  he  took  charge  of  tlie  4tli  Uni- 
vers.ilist  Church  in  New  York  city,  and  received  in 
18.56  tiie  degree  of  D.D.  from  Ilarvanl  University.  In 
1850,  he  went  to  the  Peace  Convention  at  Krankfort-on- 
tho-Main,  and  his  speech  before  that  assembly  is  perhaps; 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  hissnccesses  in  poptilaronitory. 
<'lltl^piii,  in  fllinoi.-ty  a  post  office  of  Morgan  co. 
i'llJl'pin,  in  loioa^u,  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  about 
104  III.  N.  by  E.  of  Ues  Moines. 

C'liu'pin villD,  in  (Connecticut,  n.  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  c()„  45  in.  \V.  of  Hartford, 
i'liap'in ville.  or  Cn \pinsvii.le,  in  i\>ie  ro7*A-,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Ontario  co.,  ahont  4  m.  N  .E.  of  Canandaigua. 
<'liapiiiville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 
i'liap'iter,  n.  [Fr.  cupiteau ;  Lat.  capifnluin,  from 
caput,  heail.]  (Arch.)  An  obsolete  word  for  the  head 
or  capital  of  a  column.  —  55ee  Cvpit.kl. 

C’haplain,  (c/a/p7«n.)  w.  [Fr.  chapelain.from  L.  I>at. 
caprllaniis,  from  capejia.]  .\n  ecclesiastic  who  has  a 
chapel,  or  performs  service  in  a  chapel.  —  A  clergyman 
who  belongs  to  a  ship  of  war,  to  a  regiment  of  land  forces, 
&c. ;  a.s,  an  army  c/iap?«f«.  —  divine  retained  to  iier- 
form  ilivine  service  in  a  family:  as,  iichaphifn  in  ordinary. 
Cliap'laisi.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Nelson  co.,  15  m. 
E.  of  Ibtrdstown. 

C'liap'lainoy^  n.  Office  or  station  of  a  cluqdain 
C'liap'laiiiisliip,  n.  The  office  or  business  of  a  chap¬ 
lain. —  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chaiiel. 

a.  IVithout  any  tlesh  about  the  mouth. 

‘‘  Reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chaple$a  bones." —  Shaks. 
Cliap'lot,  n.  [Fr.  chapelet,  dim.  of  chapel,  old  form  of 
chapeau,  a  hat,  from  Lat.  caput,  head.J  A  garland  or 
wreath  to  be  worn  on  tlie  head. 

“  An  od'rous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer's  buds.”  —  Shaks. 

(Eccl.)  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  recital  of  certain  prayers.  See  Read  and  Kosarv. 
— A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  head. —  A  small  chapel 
or  shrine,  —(Saddlery.)  A  cliapeliet,  (7.  r.) — (Arch.)  A 
moulding  carved  into  beads,  olives,  and  other  orna* 
mental  devices. 

C'litip'liii*  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Windham 
<n.,  on  Natchaug  River,  30  in.  E.  of  Hartford;  pop.  704. 

in  Kentuchy,  a  twp.  of  Nelson  co. ;  pop.  1,226. 
i'linp'liuton,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Barren  co.,  on 
nig  Barren  River,  about  130  m.  S.M*.  of  Frankfort. 
Uliap^inaii,  7; ;  pi.  Ciuf.men.  {A.  S.  ceapman  —  ceap, 
salal'le  commodities,  ami  won.]  One  who  Imys  or  sells: 
a  vender  or  seller;  amerchaut  ;  a  cheapener;  one  who 
offers  to  buy. 

“  Fair  Diomede,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 

Dispraise  the  tbiug  tliat  you  iuteud  to  buy.”  —  Shaks. 

Ctiap'maii)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clinton 
CO. ;  pop,  1,301. 

— A  post-townsbip  of  Snyder  co.,  on  the  Snsipiehanna 
River,  33  m.  N.  of  Hai  ri»burg;  ]><p.  1,007. 
4'lia|>'iiiaii*M  Creoli.,  in/\'a«sa.s,  a  P.O.  of  Dickinson  co. 
C'liap"iiia3i  i^^iarrios,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-uDice 
of  Nortlniinpton  co. 

C'hap'inaii  villc*  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  ?.  0.  of  Logon  co 
C'liap  |>a4|iia,  in  JWro  >077, *,  a  post-villaae  of  We.st 
Chester  co.,  about  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  N<‘w  York  city. 
C'liap'paral.  in  California,  a  village  of  Butte  co.,  about 
140  m.  N  of  Oroville. 

Cliap'poir.S  ISridg'C,  in  S/)nth  Carolina,  a  post-office 
of  .Newberry  district. 

C'liap'py,  a.  Gaping;  open  :  full  of  clefts  or  fissures. 
C'liaps,  n.  pi.  Tiio  two  planes  or  flat  parts  of  a  vice  or 
pair  of  tongs  or  jdiers,  for  holding  anything  fast,  and 
which  are  generally  roughed  with  teidh.  See  Chap. 
C''hap'lal,.iEAN  Antoine,  Comte  de  Chantei.oup.  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  chemist,  b.  1756.  In  1781,  the  states  of 
Languedoc  founded  for  him  a  chair  of  cheinistry  in  the 
scliool  of  medicine.  Having  succeeded  to  the  fortune 
of  a  rich  uncle,  C.  in.stituted  several  establishmenis  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  produ'  tsf.  He  improved 
the  processes  for  the  proiluction  of  mineral  acids,  alum, 
soila,  white  lea<l,  kc.;  discovered  a  new  method  for  dye¬ 
ing  Turkey  hmI,  aiii!  also  naturalized  barilla  in  tho  S.  of 
France.  He  w’as  afterwards  api»ojnted  professor  of 
ciieinistry  in  tho  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  mid  named 
by  Napoleon  minister  of  tho  interior.  Under  his  ad- 
ininlstration  chambers  of  commerce  wiTcfoundeil.  special 
encouragements  granted  to  the  industrial  art.smid  manu- 
bn  tures,  the  culture  of  heet-root  extended,  ainl  schools 
of  triules  established.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  C.  accepted  tho  direction  of  commerce  and  mann- 
factures;  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  imperial  cause,  his 
name  was  erased  by  Louis  XVIII.,  from  the  list  of  pi'ers. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  momher  of  the  Institute:  his 
declining  years  were  marked  by  cruel  reverses  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  be  n.  in  1832.  C.  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
science  and  political  economy,  and  his  Chinne  appliquce 
anx  Arts  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
Chap'ter,  n.  [Fr.  chapitre;  Lat.  capitulum,  dim.  of 
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caput,  the  liead.]  A  division  of  a  l»o<ik  or  treatise;  as,  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible. 

(Keel.)  A  society  or  community  of  clergymen  belong¬ 
ing  to  u  cathedral,  collegiate  eliurch,  or  abbey.  See 
Chapter-house. 

— A  decretal  eidstle. 

— An  organized  braneli  of  souk*  siiciety  or  fraternitv ;  as, 
n  chapter  o\'  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

— The  assembly  of  a  certain  organized  society. 

— A  place  of  correction  for  ott'eiiders. 

<t'liapter-liOil!8e«  n.  The  apartments  attached  to  a 
collegiate  church;  a  cathedral,  or  abbey,  in  winch  the 
heads  of  a  chapter  meet  to  transact  business;  they  are 
usually  of  a  very  ornamental  character  as  regards  arebi- 
tecture.  They  genemlly  either  open  into  the  church, 
or  are  entered  liy  a  iiassage.  H.  were  also  often  useil 
as  places  of  sepulture.  In  Fig.  565  we  present  our  reailers 
with  an  illustratiou  of  tho  holding  of  the  chapter  of  au 


Fig.  565.  —  HOLDINO  of  a  monastic  chapter.  (15th  cent.) 


abbey  in  the  15th  century,  taken  from  a  M8.  of  that  time, 
in  the  Bildiotheque  Royale,  Paiis,  When  monks  had 
been  guilty  of  slight  breiuhes  of  discipline,  they  con¬ 
fessed  them,  kneeling  ujioii  tho  low  stool  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  an<I  upon  a  bow  from  the  abbot,  intimating 
his  remission  of  the  breach,  they  re.sumed  their  seats. 
If  one  bad  a  complaint  to  make  against  any  brother, 
it  was  here  made  uud  adjudgcil. 

C'liap'trel,  71.  'lliecapital  of  a  pillar  or  pilaster 

which  supports  an  arch.  (Sometimes  called  impost.) 

C'liupiirtopoe.  a  strong  cnHtl(‘  crowning  a  heiglit  situ¬ 
ated  at  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  "f  Mexico:  it  was  stormed, 
by  tho  Americans  under  Gen.  Scott,  Sept.  13,  1847.  See 
Mexico. 

('Iiapailtopoo.  in  AInhama,  a  village  of  Blount  co. 

I'liar.  (chur.)  n.  [A.  S.  cyrav,  to  turn,  because  tlie  fish 
turns  itself  ipiickly  in  the  water.]  (/C^hH.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Saimo /i>ntinalis,ov  Brook-trout. , 
See  Svi.MON. 

i'liaro.  (rhdr.)  v.  i.  [A.  S.cyrn',  cerran,  to  turn.] 
To  do  little  turns  or  jobs;  to  work  by  the  day. 

— n.  .\  single  job  or  task:  a  turn  of  work  liy  the  day. 
galled  in  tiie  U.  States,  ClioaE,  f/.r.) 

“  The  maid  that  milks. 

And  does  the  meanest  chars."  — Shaks. 

— r.  a.  To  perform ;  to  do. 

4'liar«  (chiir,)  r.  u.  [From  Lat.  carhn,  acoab]  To  reduce 
to  coal  or  carbon  by  burning:  to  burn  partially;  as,  to 
char'd  piece  of  wood.  —  To  work  or  hew,  as  stone. 

Oxf.  Gloss. 

<'lia'ra,«.  (Bot.)  A  genusof  plants, order Charackaj,^.^. 

i'hara'eesi*.  77.  (Bot)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Algales.  They  aro  water-plants,  with  ilislinct  stems 
branching  in  a  wliorled  manner,  sometimes  transparent, 
and  sometimes  coateil  with  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
occur  in  stagnant,  fresli.or  sivlt  water  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  most  abiuiflantly  in  temperate  climates. 
M  hen  in  a  state  of  di*cay.  they  give  off  a  very  foetid 
odor,  which  is  considered  to  he  most  injurious  to  animal 
life.  Ohara  is  tlie  typical  germs. 

C.  x'ulgaris,  the  Featlier-hed,  is  a  slender,  flexible 
plant,  of  a  dull  green  color,  very  common  in  our  ponds 
ami  stagnant  ditches. 

<'liaraofer,  tknr'ak-trr.)  n.  [Fr.  caractere;  Lat.  cha- 
radn' :  Gr.  charakter,  from  charasso,  charaxo,  to  scrape, 
to  ent,  or  engrave.]  A  dislinctive  mark  ;  a  seal,  stamp, 
or  impression;  a  letter,  figure,  or  sign. 

“  He  cut  our  roots  in  cAaraefers."  —  Shaks. 

— Foi-m  or  manner  of  writing:  peculiar  form  of  letters 
used  by  a  particular  jierson,  class,  or  nation  ;  as,  au  in¬ 
scription  in  the  Runic  character. 

“  I  found  the  letter.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  broth¬ 
er's.”  —  Shaks. 

— Properties  or  qualities  by  which  a  jier.son  or  thing  is 
separated  from  another  or  others;  as, a  person  of  doubt¬ 
ful  character. 


— Reputation,  or  the  credit  of  possessing  good  qualities; 
as,  a  man  of  character  —  e.g.  good  cbaracter. 

“  I  leave  my  character  bebiud  me.*'  —  Sheridan. 

— The  person  with  iiis  a-ssemldago  of  qualities. 

“  He  must  outshine  the  rest  of  all  the  eharacters."  —  Drydcn. 

— The  assemblage  of  qualities  simply;  as,  a  person  of  de¬ 
cided  cfiaracter. 

*•  'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn.” —  Ptrpe. 

— Quality;  capacity  :  that  moral  attributi*  wliich  attaches 
t>  a  piH'son  as  tlie  holder  of  a  pruiniuciit  positioner 
office. 

“  The  chief  honor  of  the  nmRi.strnlo  consists  in  mnintniniog  the 
dignity  of  his  character  by  suitable  uctious.”  —  Addison. 

— Giie  who  possc.sses  or  assumes  a  specific  character ;  as, 
a  character  in  a  play,  a  literary  character.  «ftc. 

— Description:  account;  relation  of  anything,  whether 
good  or  l«id. 

"This  passage  is  much  mended,  since  Seneca  gave  so  bad  a 
character  of  it.”  —  Addi*o/i. 

(.Music.)  Tho  convoiitional  form  in  musical  writing 
ami  printing,  used  for  signs  of  clefs,  notes,  rests,  Ac. 

(Fine  ^t77^j.)  The  art  of  giving  to  the  liift'ereiit  olijects 
in  a  jiicture  tlieir  approjiriate  and  distinguishing  ujh 
peanince  or  characteristic. 

(Law.)  The  opinion  giuierally  entertained  of  a  person, 
tlerived  from  tlie  conniion  report  of  the  people  ^^llo  aro 
ac<juainted  witli  him.  'fhe  moral  ('.  ami  conduct  of  a 
person  in  society  may  be  used  in  proof  before  a  jury,  to 
afford  a  presiinipt ion  tlint  a  particular  jiarty  lias  not 
l'<  en  guilty  of  a  criminal  act;  and  to  impeach  or  con¬ 
firm  the  veracity  of  a  witness. 

(Bot.)  A  list  of  the  points  by  wliich  any  jmrticiilar 
variety,  species,  genus,  snh-order,  order,  sub-class,  or 
class,  is  distinguished  from  nnotlier.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  charncters,  called  respectively  essmtial  ami  na¬ 
tural.  By  an  essential  chaiact<  r  is  understood  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  those  points  only  by  wbit  li  any  divisi<*n  of 
plants  may  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
nature,  to  which,  in  the  jiresent  work,  we  give,  after 
Limlley,  the  uume  oi'  Diagnosis.  A  natural  character, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  is  a  conijdete  description  of  a  given 
cpecies,  genus,  order,  or  class,  including  an  account  of 
every  organ,  from  tho  root  upwards,  through  the  stem, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  s(*e(I. 

Cliar'a<‘t<*r,  r.  «.  To  inscribe;  to  engrave. 

Show  me  one  scar  character'd  on  tby  skin.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  describe;  to  characterize,  as  hy  particular  or  special 
traits  or  conflguratiuns. 

'•  Unmouldlng  reason'.^  mintage 
Character'd  iu  tho  face.”  —  Milton. 

iCliara<*<eriM'lic,  <’liara<*tori«'ticaI,  o.  fGr. 

charakte.ristiko.<.\  That  coiistitules  the  cliaracter;  that 
marks  the  peculiar  distinctive  qualities  of  a  person  or 
thing;  apiirojiriate ;  as,  d  vh'racferi.'itic  trait. 

—71.  That  which  constitutes  character:  that  which  clis- 
tinguishes  a  person  or  thing  from  another ;  distinctive 
feature  or  quality. 

"The  groat  and  peculiar  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
him  from  all  others.” —  Pope. 

(Math.)  In  Logarithms,  the  positive  or  negative  in¬ 
teger  to  which  a  p(»sitive  decimal,  the  mantissa,  must 
be  in  order  to  obtuiil  the  logarithm  itself. —  SSee 

Logarithms. 

Cliaraotorls'l  i<*ally,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  dis- 
tinguishe.s  character. 

n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
clmracteristic  ;  distinctive  niiirk  of  cliaracter. 

77.  Act  of  characterizing. 

Cliar'at'lcrize,  r.  a.  [Gr.  charalterizo,  from  charak- 
ti'r,  impress  or  stamp,  mark.]  To  distinguish  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  stamp,  mark,  or  figure. 

"  Grecian  faces  are  characterized.”  —  Arhuthnot. 

—To  give  a  character  to  ;  to  describe  or  exhibit  a  man’s 
persoiml  qualities  or  characteristics. 

"  tVe  have  avoided  publicly  to  characterize  any  person.”— 

— To  distinguish, designate,  mark, or  exjiress  Ihecliaracter 
of;  to  compose  the  peculiar  features  or  qualities  of;  as, 
a  blaek  .skin  characterizes  the  negro. 

diar'aolerlosj>»,a.  Without  any  distinctive  cliaracter. 

i'SiaratrrUlir^  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Plovers,  a  family  of 
birds,  order  Grallatores.  They  are  in  many  respects 
allied  to  tho  Wader  tribes,  lint  generally  partake 
of  the  nature  of  land-birds,  and  should  therefore 
be  more  projierly 
classed  with  them. 

Many  breed  uiion  the 
loftiej^t  mountains, 
and  though  tliey  aro 
sometimes  seen  feeil- 
ing  upon  the  sea¬ 
shores,  yet  tliey  are 
no  more  water-birds, 
on  that  account,  than 
many  of  onr  small 
birds  which  repair 
thither  for  the  sanio 
purpose.  Tliey  are 
gregarious,  and  are 
genenlly  seen  in 
meadows  or  on  tho 
sea-shore,  in  search 
of  food,  which  they 
procure  hy  stirring 
the  earth  or  mnd 
with  their  feet,  and  thus  inviting  worms  and  aquatic 
insects  to  the  surface.  They  are  generically  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  large  full  eye ;  the  bill  is  straight,  short, 
and  rather  swollen  towards  the  tip;  the  head  large; 
legs  naked  above  the  knee;  and  most  of  the  species  are 
without  the  hind  toe.  The  Goldeu  Plover,  CharadHui 
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virf^micus,  tj’po  of  the  genus  CharadrmXy  is  a  hint  of 
both  hemispheres.  Its  length  is  about  10  inehes.  On 
all  the  upper  parts  of  the  itlunmge  the  leathers  are 
imlented  on  tlie  edge  with  bright  yelloNv  spots  upon  u 
dark  brown  ground;  tlie  front  of  t lie  neek  ami  tlie 
breast  are  the  same, but  much  paler:  tlie  belly  is  almost 
white;  the  (pulls  are  dusky;  the  tail  is  marked  witli 
dusky  and  yellow  indentings  and  bars;  the  legs  are 
black  :  and  tlie  bill  is  dusky. 

Cliaruilo,  {xha-rdd',)  u.  [Fr.,  from  tlie  name  of  the  in¬ 
ventor. J  A  species  of  enigma,  or  riddle,  tlie  subjiTt  of 
which  is  a  name  or  word  that  is  proposed  for  solution 
from  an  enigmatical  description  of  its  several  sHlaldes 
tak«*n  separately  as  so  miiny  imlividiial  words,  and  tln-ii 
from  a  similar  tleserlptioii  of  the  whole  name  or  w«»nl. 
A  charade  can  only  he  called  complete  when  thedilfereiit 
enigmas  which  it  contains  are  hrought  into  a  proper  re¬ 
lation  to  eacli  other,  and,  as  a  wiiole,  unite  in  an  epi¬ 
grammatic  point.  The  following  is  a  gocal  example, 
Iroin  the  Frencli :  —  “  My  first  makes  usi*  of  my  secoml 
to  eat  my  whole;”  the  first  being  cZ/i'-??,  a  dog;  the 
second  dent^  a  tootli ;  and  the  whole  cUit  nilcnt^  dog's- 
grass. 

4'liar'boii,  n.  [Fr.]  {Farriovy^  small,  black  spot  or 
mark  remaining  after  the  large  spot  in  the  ('aNityof 
the  C(»rner-lootli  of  a  horse  is  gone.  —  Farm.  Eucii. 

I'liar'ooal,  n.  {CUrm.)  A  form  of  earbon  under  a 
great  numher  of  asjx'cts;  such  a.s  gas-carlxtii,  cok(% 
wood-charcoal,  lamp-idack,  and  ivory-ldacU.  iiaft'Carbuti 
is  a  very  pure  kind  of  cliarcoal  gradually  deposit(‘d 
iu  the  insides  of  gas-retorts.  Coke,  is  dense  charcoal, 
made  hy  burning  coal  in  a  retort  or  cedie-oven  from 
wliicli  tlie  air  is  excluded.  It  is  much  used  in  Europe  as 
a  fuel  for  locomotives,  from  giving  out  no  smoke,  and 
from  being  much  ligliter  than  cod.  Won  l^charrmil. 
(ilthougii  Imt  little  used  as  a  fuid,  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  manufacture  of  gmiiiowder.  The  niDst 
perfect  eliarcoal  is,  of  course,  that  wliich  is  used  in  this 
manufacture.  (See  (iUnpowder.)  Thoroughly-huriit  char¬ 
coal  is  hluish-black,  and  varies  in  density  aceordiiig  to 
the  porosity  of  the  wooil  from  which  it  was  ma<l<‘.  Char¬ 
coal  possesses  the  property  of  ahsorhing  gases  in  large 
(piantities.  (8e((  Cvkbon.)  La-np-hluck  is  carbon  depos¬ 
ited  hy  any  comhu.-itihlft  Imrnt  uithout  sufticieiit  air. 
See  Lam  p-black.)  Ji'ory-hlach,  bnne.-hluck,  or  animalchar’ 
coaly  will  be  found  de.serilaal  under  the  head  of  Ivhuy- 
Bf.tCK.  Gai-charcoal  uiifl  coke  are  employed  as  elements 
in  galvanic  batteries,  and  to  form  the  (•arhon-points  for 
tlie  electric  lamp.  For  the  latter  purjiose,  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  tar  is  sometimes  burnt  in  moubls,  hy  which 
means  a  very  pure  kind  of  charcoal  is  made  to  any  de¬ 
sired  shape.  Cliarcoal  is  a  conductor  of  electrii  ity.  and 
is  thence  used  to  surround  The  earth-tenninals  of  light¬ 
ning-conductors.  Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  indestruc¬ 
tible  substances  in  nature.  Being  perfectly  non-volatile, 
and  possessing  no  affinity  for  any  other  element  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures,  it  forms  the  most  lasting  ink  pfissi- 
hle;  and  papyii  peiiiUMl  with  carbon  ink  areas  legible 
and  ]>erfect  as  on  the  first  day  they  were  written. 

n.  [Vr.  cbanlou  ;  Sp.  canio:  Lat.  enrduusy  a 
thistle  or  artichoke.}  A  term  us('d  for  the  footstalks 
and  midrib  of  articliokes  and  cardemns  wlieii  they  are 
blanch'-d  ami  made  palatable  by  exclusion  of  the  light; 
—  a  name  applied  also  to  tin?  whiti^  beet. —  H'lnrslcr. 

a  parish  and  town  of  Jfomcrst'tshire,  Engljuid. 
12  m.  Irom  Taunton;  pop.  of  jiarisli  abt.  (i.Oi)O.  Here 
the  royalists  were  defeated  in  the  civil  war  of  the  time 
of  Cliarlos  1. 

('11211*41111,81(1  John,  (.s’/iorVW,)  a  French  traveller  and 
mercliaiit.  D.  in  Paris,  HHJ.  He  twice  visittsl  Persia,  re¬ 
maining  several  years  each  time, between  10o4  ami  1G77. 
On  liis  return,  being  a  Prote.^tant  by  birth,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  s«*ek  refuge  in  England,  wlierc  he  settled  as  a 
jeweller  to  the  court  and  nobility,  and  was  kniglited  by 
Charles  II.  In  1CS3  appeared  a  folio  volume  of  hi.s  tra¬ 
vels,  wliich  h;is  been  verified  hy  sulisequent  travellei's, 
and  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  D.  1713. 

I'liar'4l4>ii,  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  and  towii.-hij)  of 
Oeauga  co.,  14  m.  from  Lake  Erie,  and  170  m  N.E.  of 
Cidumhus;  pop.  of  township  aht.  1,500 

Ciitirc,  n.  A  name  for  a  short,  narrow'  street;  (used  in 
some  [larts  of  England.) 

C'liaroiito,  (sha-ront.)  a  large  river  of  France,  rising  in 
tlie  dcp.  Ibiute-Vienne,  12  m.  from  Chains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  2o0  m.,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  ojiposito  the 
islaml  of  ( deron. 

(.'huroiito,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  dist.  of  the  W., 
formed  principally  out  of  the  am  lent  prov.  of  Angou- 
mois,  takes  its  muno  from  tlie  Charetite  liy  which  it  is 
traversed:  and  has  N.  the  l)eux-8('vres  and  Vienne,  E. 
llaute-Vieiiiie,  S.  Dordogne,  and  W.  the  Cliarenle-lnle- 
lieure.  .Jeeu,  3,270  sep  m.  Surface.  Diversified.  Stnl. 
Various.  Prml.  Cereals,  and  brandy.  The  vineyards 
cover  the  maj<»r  part  of  tho  laiuK  and  yield  the  finest 
brandy  (Cognac)  in  tho  world.  Hemp,  flax,  and  trnllles 
are  also  extensively  raised.  .Manaf.  Iron,  paper,  linen, 
leather,  pottery,  *tc.  Tlie  de])  is  (iivided  into  5  arroml. 
Chief  towns.  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Ruflec,  and  Coiifolens. 
l*np\  37S,218. 

a  nmritinuMlep.  of  France, 
on  the  W.  coast,  deriving,  like  tlie  foregoing,  its  name 
from  the  Charent«‘,  liy  which  it  is  inters(*cted ;  having 
N.  Vendee,  N.K.  Deiix-Sevres,  E.  Charonte,  S.  tlie  Gi¬ 
ronde,  and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Amt,  (including 
the  ishiiuls  (d'Oleron.  Re, ami  Aix,)  3,763  sq.m.  Surface. 
Flat  and  marshy.  Soil.  Mixed.  Prmi.  Cereals,  hy  ro¬ 
tation  of  crojis.  Vineyards  cover  a  large  sjiread  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  tludr  produce  is  chiefly  convertecl  into  hniiidy. 
Salt  is  largely  obtained,  and  tlie  sardine  and  oyster 
fisheries  are  extensively  carried  on.  Manuf.  Sugar, 
leather,  earthenware,  woollens,  &c.  The  dep.  is  divided 
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into  6  arrond.  Prin.  iowns.  Ea  Rochelle.  Rochefort, 
Saiiiles,  and  St.  Jean  dWngely.  Pop.  479,529. 

('ll2iroilt4>il',  in  Louisiana^  a  post-village  of  St.  Mary's 
par.,  on  tlie  Teche  River,  ^0  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexic(». 

('ll2trc*iit4>U-lo-l*4»llt,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine, 
on  the  .Marne,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Paris,  now'  forming  a  portion 
of  the  furlifications  of  Paris;  pap.  6,U00. 

Chttrof l4*'  4lo  la  (‘4ni<rie,  FuAxyois  Athanase,  u 
Freueli  royalist,  and  one  of  the  lieroes  of  the  Vendiian 
war,  n.  1763.  M'hen  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Breton  roy.-tl- 
ists  took  place  in  1793,  C.  was  elected  their  leader,  and 
gained  three  signal  victories  oV(U'  tlie  republicans.  In 
March,  1796,  C.k  after  being  attacked  by  an  overwlielm- 
iiig  force,  wjis  taken  pri.^oiier  to  Nantes,  tried  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  commission,  and  summarily  executed.  The  death 
of  this  able  soldier  jiul  an  end  to  the  w'ar  in  La  Vendee. 

('Iitir'l'roii,  n.  {MU.)  Same  as  Chamfhon,  r/.  r. 

(chiirjy)  V.  a.  [h'v.  charffcr  ;  It.  cucicair,  from 
cur;  lj.it.  currus.  See  Cargo.]  To  load  or  burden  ;  to 
jilace  a  load  or  burden  upon  ;  to  impo.se  that  which  op¬ 
presses:  na,  to  churffc  the  stoiiiacli  with  an  over-quan¬ 
tity  of  foial. — To  im|>os<i,  lay  lui,  or  fill  without  oppress¬ 
ing;  as,  to  charpe.  one's  memory  with  maxims.  —  T«i 
intrust  to:  to  commi^si()ll  for  a  spe<ific  purpose:  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  with  :  as,  tochurye  an  envi*y  with  instructions. 
To  set  or  lay  on:  to  impose  as  a  tax;  as,  the  land  is 
chiirpe.d  with  a  mortgage.  —  To  set,  lay  on,  or  impose  as 
a  task,  trust,  or  duty,  (preceding 
“  Tlic  Gaspel  chargeth  us  with  piety  towards  God."  —  Tillotson. 

— Tojuitor  lay  on,  in  the  sense  of  a  suiiorfhiity;  as,  to 
charpe  a  building  w'itli  ornaments.  —  To  lay  on  in 
words;  to  impute  to;  followed  by  oji  befon*  tliepeison; 
as,  to  charge  an  ofi'ence  t  n  a  criminal. —  To  set  to,  or 
impute,  us  a  debt ;  to  phwe  to  the  debit  side  of  an  ac¬ 
count  ;  as,  to  charge  for  goods  sold.  —  To  load  or  lay  on. 
with  the  imputation  of  wrong-doing;  as,  to  charge  a 
man  with  tlielt.  —  To  censure;  to  accuse, 

— To  load,  as  a  cannon  or  musket :  to  thrust  in  }>owderand 
hall,  or  shot;  as,  to  charge  a  gun  carefully. 

— To  enjoin;  t(*  exlmrt:  to  give  or  communicate,  as  an 
order,  command,  or  earnest  request. 

“  1  charge  thee  answer  to  what  I  shall  require."  -  Dryden. 

— To  instruct  authoritatively;  to  give  directions  to;  to  ad¬ 
dress;  as,  to  charge,  a  jury. 

— To  communicate  electric  matter  to;  as,  to  charge  a 
coated  vial. 

— To  rush;  to  fall  on;  to  attack;  a.s,  to  charge  with  a 
hayoiH't. 

— r.  i.  To  make  a  charge  or  onset  on  an  enemy. 

“  Charge,  Chester,  charge!  on,  Stanley,  on  I  ’’  -  Sir  W.  Scott. 

— n.  [Fr.  cAu7*^(’ ]  The  person  or  thing  comniittc'd  to  an¬ 
other's  custody,  care,  or  muiiagemeiit ;  as,  a  mini.'.ter■^ 
c' large, 

— An  order,  injunction,  mandate,  or  command;  as,  a 
jinlge's  charge. 

“  The  king  gave  charge  concerning  Absalom."  —  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

— Tru.-'t;  commission;  office;  duty;  employment. 

“  True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  swain  and  kind.”  —  Pope. 

— Imiuititiun  in  a  had  sense;  accusation. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  hia  charge."  —  Shake. 

— Tliat  which  Constitutes  a  dfbt  in  commercial  transac- 
tioii.s;  an  entry  of  money  on  the  deldt  side  of  an  ac¬ 
count. —  Cost;  expen.so  (commonly  in  tho  plural);  as, 
tho  charges  of  the  war. 

— Imposition  on  land  or  estate,  as  rent,  tax,  <fec.,  or  what¬ 
ever  constitutes  a  burden  or  duty;  us,  a  Ycwi-charye. — 
An  assault,  onset,  or  attack  ;  a  rusli  on  an  enemy;  as, 
a  I'avalry  charge. —  A  signal  to  attack  ;  as,  to  sound  the 
charge. —  Posture  of  a  W(>ap(ui  fitted  for  attack  or  com¬ 
bat  :  as,  to  bring  a  bayonet  to  the  charge, 

“  Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  l>carers  down.”  —  Shake. 

{FarHery.)  A  jireparatijm  of  thick  unguent  matter, 
useil  as  a  remeily  l(»r  sprains  and  infiaminations. 

{Her.)  A  term  signifying  tlie  various  iK-aring.s,  i.  c.ordi- 
naries,  ami  figures  depicted  ou  the  escutcheon.  A  shield 
is  saiil  to  he  charged  with  the  bearings  dejjicted  on  it; 
and  HO  is  an  ordinary  or  otlier  charge,  when  it  hears  an¬ 
other  device  upon  it.  See  herauiry. 

{Electricity.)  The  accumulation  of  tlie  electric  matter 
on  one  surface  of  an  electric,  as  a  jiane  of  glass,  Leyden 
jar,  &c.,  whilst  an  eipiul  quantity  passes  off  from  the 
opposite  surface. 

{Mining.)  Any  quantity  of  ore  put  at  one  time  into  a 
furnace  to  fuse  is  called  a  charge;  letting  it  out  is  called 
tuppiug. 

{(ra7i.)  The  quantity  of  pow'der  w’hich  is  necessary  to 
fire  a  ball,  shell,  or  bullet  from  any  kind  of  cannon  or 
fire-arm.  The  cliarge  for  different  kindH  of  artillery,  and 
for  different  puriioses,  varies  from  one-twelftli  to  one 
half  the  weiglit  of  the  projectile.  Rifled  cannon  require 
a  stnali(>r  cliarge  than  those  w'ith  smooth  bores;  and  in 
firing  against  a  vessel,  or  a  body  of  troops  at  a  short 
rang<‘.  a  smaller  cliarge  Is  needed  for  tlie  same  gun  than 
would  be  required  for  breaching  tlie  walls  of  a  fortress. 

{PaitUhtg.)  An  e.xaggeratioii  of  character  in  form, 
color,  or  expression.  (Sometimes  called  overcharge.) 

C'liurjs'o'Hblc*.  a.  Tliat  may  he  charged;  that  may  he 
set,  laid,  or  imposed  ;  liahh*  to  he  charged;  as,  a  com¬ 
modity  chargeable,  with  duty.  —  Imputable  as  a  crime, 
fault,  or  debt ;  subject  to  be  charged  or  accused;  as,  a 
man  chargeable  \s\t\\  arson;  land  with  a  debt. 

Expensive;  co.stly;  servingto  cause  expense:  as,  “the 
chiirgeahle  methorls  of  their  cilucntion.”  ^  AUerbury. 

('titi r^4''2kl>lene$4S,  n.  Cost;  expense;  burden. 

('Ii2ir|;‘0'nbly,  wh.  Expensively;  at  great  cost. 

<rafrair(*H,  {shU.r-zh<Vdaffiir’,)n.  [Fr.]  A 
diplomatic  representative  at  a  foreign  court  of  the  low¬ 
est  cla^8,  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  He  is  accredited  not  to  the  sever- 
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eign,  but  only  to  the  individual  who,  for  the  time  being, 
holds  tlie  office  of  principal  secretary  of  slate  or  minis¬ 
ter  for  foreign  afTairs.  Sometimes  they  are  only  em¬ 
powered  to  act  during  the  absence  of  tlie  ambassador  :  at 
otlier  times,  they  are  independent  of  any  amhassador. 
('litir$i;'4*'l4*M^>,  a.  Free  of  charge  or  exjiense. 
(’liair{4''oi»,  a.  Formerly,  a  large  dish  to  Indd  a  heavy 
dial  ge  or  quantity. 

“Give  rue  here  John  the  Baptist’s  bend  io  a  chargfi."—.Sfatt.  xlv.8, 
' — A  horse  on  \v  hicli  tin*  rider  cliargcs  the  enemy  ;  u  hiMos 
used  in  battle;  us,  an  officer's  charger. 

n.  Office  or  function  of  a  cliarge  d'af¬ 
faires. 

Char'ily,  Carefully;  Avarily;  frugally. 

‘  What  paper  do  you  take  up  so  charily  t"  —  Shake. 
('tiar'iiicsM,  n.  Quality  of  being  chary ;  caution  ;  care ; 

nicety;  scrupnlonsiicss ;  frugality. 

('h2ir'a4>(,  77.  [Fr,,  dim.  of  c/#«r,  a  car.]  {Antiq.)  A  car 
or  vehicle  employi'cl  in  ancient  times  in  war  or  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  M  o  read  of  thorn  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliaraoh, 
and  they  were  frequently  armed  wjtli  scythes,  as  seen 
in  I’ig.  567.  Tho  ancient  chariots  had  only  two  wheels, 
which  revolved  upon  an  axle,  and  were  nsnally  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Among  the  llomuns,  however,  there 


wore  also  throe- and  funr-horso  chariots.  The  triumphal 
cliariots  of  the  Roiuans  w'uro  olteu  most  splendidly 
adorned. —  See  Bioa. 

— .4.  half-coach  ;  a  carriage  with  four  wlieels,  used  for  con¬ 
venience  and  pli»asiire. 

— V.  a.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  chariot,  (r.) 

Clisir iotoo',  71.  A  kind  of  four-wlieeled  pleasure-car¬ 
riage. 

('hariotoor'*  n.  The  person  who  drives  or  conducts  a 
chariot. 

“  Show  us  the  youthful  handsome  charioteer."  —  Prior. 

('liar'B4>t-iii24ii,  n.  The  driver  of  a  chariot. 

i'lisiriMiii*  {ka'rizm,)  n.  [Gr.  charisma,  gift.]  (Eccl)  A 
term  fre«]uently  employed  in  the  early  (.  liurch  to  d(mote 
the  extraordinary  endow  ments  conferred  on  tho  primi¬ 
tive  Cliristians ;  a.s  the  gifts  of  tongues.  It  was  also  ap- 
p.i<‘d  sometiines  to  haptisin. 

C'li<ir'it2ibl<s  a.  |Fr.,  fnmi  L.  Lat.  c5ari'/a5tZt's.]  Full 
of  cliarity;  benevolent  and  kiiul;  indulgent. 

“  Be  thy  iutcuts  wicked  or  charitable  t  "  —  Shake, 

— Liberal  to  tlie  poor;  bountiful;  beneficent. 

'•  What  his  hard  h(?nrt  denies, 

His  c/mrifuite  vauity  supplies.”  -‘Pope. 

— P(*rtaluiiig  to,  or  partaking  of,  charity;  intended  for 
charity;  springing  Iroiii  charity;  as,  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution. 

— Kind  and  favorable  in  judging  of  others :  lenient;  dis* 
posed  to  tenderness;  as,  a  charitable  view'  of  a  case. 

"  By  a  charitable  construction  It  may  be  a  sermon.”  —  J?acon. 

(’liJir'ilabloiioi^s,  n.  Quality  of  being  charitable. 

Char'itiibly,  ot/c.  In  a  cliaritable  manner;  kindly; 
liberally;  beiievoleirtly ;  with  a  disposition  to  help  tho 
poor;  favorably. 

“  And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vaiu.”  —  Pope. 

(I.*a,)  a  town  of  France,  di  p.  Nievre,  on  the 
Loire,  w  ell  known  fur  its  coarse  jewelry  ;  pop.  5,826. 

Cliur'itcs,  7t.  [Gr.]  {Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  the 

Graces,  7.  v. 

C'har'itoii,  or  Grand  Chariton  River,  rises  in  lowa^ 
and  falls  into  tin*  Missouri  River  near  the  8.  extremity 
of  Chariton  co..  Mo.  It  is  about  200  m.  long,  and  is 
navigable  lor  50  miles. 

Char'itoii*  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  and  village,  cap.  of  Lucas 
CO.,  about  50  III  8.8. M’.  of  Des  .Moines ;  pop.  2,601. 

('Il24ril<>ll«  ill  Mimimri,  a  N.  county;  «mi,  740  sq.m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.NV.  hv  the  Missouri  River,  on  tlie 
AV.  by  Grand  River,  ami  is  intersei'ted  by  the  Chariton. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  gently  undulating. 
Cap.  Keytesville.  7*0/7.  19,130, 

— A  township  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  Missouri  River, 
about  Gi  111.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop. 

(.'li2it*it4Bii  illills.in  J/i.s'sotoT,  a  small  vill.  of  Adair  co. 

— A  township  of  Schuyler  co. ;  pop.  833. 

Char'ity,  n.  [Fr.  chariU;  Liit.  chantas,  carifas  ^ 
caru.<t,  dear,  costly:  Gr.  agape,  love.]  One  of  the  three 
great  theological  virtues,  consisting  of  love  to  God  and 
our  neighbors,  or  the  habit  and  disposition  of  loving 
God  W’itli  all  our  heart  and  our  neiglihor  as  ourselves. 
In  a  narrow’er  sense,  it  signifies  kindness,  good-will,  and 
forbearance  tow’ards  mankind  in  general,  and  in  a  still 
lower  sense,  the  giving  of  alms  and  tho  alms  itselt.  'J’his 
love  to  our  neighbors,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  Christian  virtues,  is  not  of  a  blind,  iiidiscrim- 
inating  character.  True  charity  attempts  nut  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  men, 
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nor  to  warm  our  hearts  equally  to  those  who  hofriend 
end  those  who  injure  ns;  it  teaches  us  to  slijrht  and 
despise  no  man.  and  inspires  us  with  forgiveness  and 
hum  inity  towards  our  enemies,  with  respect  and  esteem 
f.)rg>)od  meu,and  with  candor  and  complacency  towards 
(uir  friends. 

— A  ch  iritalde  institution  or  society :  ns.  a  Ladies’  Charity. 
(\  {Sist^r.^  of.)  See  SisTERs  of  Cuakity. 

Cliar'ity-seUoi»l,  n.  A  school  voluntarily  inain- 
taineil  iV  charitable  subscriptions. 

C'liari Viiri,  [Kr. ;  etymology  uncer¬ 

tain. J  Vroperly,  a  loud,  discordant  noise,  produce<i  by 
the  beating  of  kettles,  pans,  and  other  dome.-itic  utensils, 
mingled  with  shouts,  groans,  and  hisses.  In  this  way, 
pcqmlar  dislike  w<is  frequently  inunil'ested  towards  a 
person  in  France,  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  and  widows  con¬ 
tracting  second  marriages,  or  persons  of  disproportionate 
ages  marrying,  were,  and  are  still  now,  often  an  no  veil  in 
this  way  in  certain  pirtsof  the  country.  Hence,  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  p  ilitic.il  squibs  and  satires 
against  public  men;  and  in  ttiis  sense  it  was  adopted  as 
the  title  of  a  work  published  In  F.iris  with  much  success. 
It  may  be  meutioued  that  the  name  of  a  (ierman 
])':riodic  il  of  the  same  kind,  Kl-adderadatscU,  publislied 
ill  llerlin,  also  implies  a  loml,  discordant  noise,  such 
as  is  occasioueil  by  the  beating  of  kettles  and  pans. 

Cll  11*14 t>ir,  in  Russia  in  Kurope.  See  Khvrkoff. 

I'liarliitidi,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  ciaWafa/w,  from 

cmr/ti/y,  akin  to  Sp.  cUiurlar,  to  prate;  L.  Lat.  cf.rre.rt- 
(dua-,  from  O  iTeiam,  a  town  of  Spoletuiu.]  An  itinerant 
veil  Icr  of  medicines;  a  (juack;  an  empiric;  a  mounte¬ 
bank  ;  one  who  makes  iiiiwarrantable  pretensions  to 
anything. 

“  Saliimbancoe*,  quacksalvers,  aud  charlatans."  —  Browne. 

CImrIutail'ioaU  a,  Quacki.sli ;  making  undue  preten¬ 
sions  to  skill :  empirical;  ignorant;  as, a  “  Ckarlatanical 
doctcir.”  —  f’nolri/, 

Clinrl2ktaiil<*Hlly,  ado.  After  the  manner  of  a  char¬ 
latan. 

Chiir'latanisiii,  Cliarlataiiry,  n.  Humbug; 
quackn-ry;  empiricism. —  Undue  pretensions  to  skill; 
4|U.»ckery;  deception  by  fair  words.  f7.  is  to  be  found 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  manifests  itself  in  vari- 
<ms  wa^  s,  according  to  the  object  and  character  of  the 
person.  In  literature,  iu  science,  in  p»ilitic8,  and  even 
in  religion,  there  are  to  be  found  many  wlio  pretend  to 
gre  it'T  kn  )wledge,  or  power,  or  virtue,  than  they  possess. 

Cliarlo:nas‘a(‘,(s/*(tr/-  #idu, )[ Fr. ;  Her.  Karlder  Grasse, 
Lat.  Cwolus  Charles  the  Great,]  king  of  France, 

and  emperor  of  the  We.st,  b.  .\pril  2,742.  'i'hi.s  illustrious 
prince,  the  restorer  of  order  ami  oliedience  in  a  state  of 
society  when  only  the  most  commanding  talents  and 
heroic  stemifastnes.s  of  purpose  could  have  availed  him 
iu  a  struggle  against  an.trchy  ami  ignorance  in  their 
worst  forms,  was  the  grandstin  of  Charles-Martel,  king 
of  the  Franks,  ami  lived  742-^l4,  master  of  an  empire 
which  embraced  all  Fr.ince,  a  part  of  Spain,  nmre  than 
half  of  Italy,  and  imarlyall  Germany.  To  feel  his  great¬ 
ness  adequately,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  tlie 
ancient  lamliiiarks  of  .social  order  had  bec*n  overthrown 
with  the  colossal  Homan  power,  ami  that  tlie  whole 
civilized  w»)rld  was  covered  with  its  ruins  and  infested 
with  its  crimes.  The  ancient  scat  of  empire  was  divided 
among  a  score  of  petty  tyrants ;  the  Saracens  had  over¬ 
run  Spain  and  threatened  tlie  farther  west;  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdoms  were  only  kno\yn  as  the  cradle  of  adven¬ 
turous  armies,  whose  ieoders  in  after  years  organized 
tlie  feudal  governments  t>f  Kurope;  Russia  did  not  even 
exist :  and  England  was  just  emerging  from  the  coufu- 
Rion  of  the  Heptarchy.  S‘)me  two  centuries  before,  507- 
511.  Clovis  hid  founded  the  Frankish  monarchy  and  es- 
tahlisheii  himself  at  ibiris,  but  his  jmwer  was  that  of  an 
absolute  military  chief,  and  lie  was  succeeded  by  a  line 
of  phantom  king-*,  whose  action  is  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  that  of  the  barbanuis  fermentation  going  on 
nrouiMl  them.  .\t  length  l*epin  Herist.il  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel  slowly  paved  tlie  way  f<ir  a  new  au¬ 
thority,  the  former  by  familiarizing  men’s  minds  with 
justice  and  gooilness  in  tlie  .sovereign:  ami  the  latter  by 
his  heroic  resistance  to  the  Saracens,  ami  the  promise 
of  an  irresi.stible  power  in  the  government.  Th'‘-8uc- 
cessesof  C  were  the  natural  isoieof  these  circumstances. 


Fiy.  508.  —  trHAKLtM  vr,NE. 

(Goldeu  coin,  Cabinet  of  Medals,  Paris.) 
under  the  command  of  his  ambition  and  vast  gonin.s,  fa- 
Tored  by  the  compliance  of  tlie  popes,  who  we-o  willing 
to  encourage  a  Christian  protectorate  in  the  West  n.s  a 
counterpoise  to  the  eastern  cmipire  of  Irem*.  ami  tlie 
dreaded  power  of  Harouii-a)-Raschi»l.  A  catalogue  of 


the  principal  events  and  dates  is  all  that  we  can  give  in 
the  .space  to  wliich  wi*  are  limited.  In  768  ('.succeeded 
to  the  government  conjointly  with  his  jiruther  Carlo- 
man  ;  ami  on  the  death  ol  the  latter,  in  771.  became  s«>le 
master  of  France  by  wisely  nd’using  to  divide  the  au¬ 
thority  witli  his  nepliews.  In  770  he  sul'diied  the  re¬ 
volt  of  A«iuitain«.  In  772  he  marched  against  the  still 
idolatrous  Saxons,  and  commenced  acontlict  wliich  he 
iiiuintaine<i  for  npwanls  of  do  years.  In  77d  he  cros.sed 
the  Alps,  and  was  slmrlly  crowned  king  of  Lombardy, 
and  acknowledged  suzerain  of  Italy  by  tlie  pope,  with 
tlie  right  of  contirming  tlie  papal  elections.  In  778  he 
carried  his  arms  into  Spain,  and  pur.sued  Ids  victorious 
career  as  far  as  the  Ei»ro,  but  was  surprised  on  his  re¬ 
turn  iu  the  pass  of  Ronce.svalles,  where  many  of  his 
knigiits  perished,  and  among  the  rest  Orlainlo,  or  Ito- 
land,  his  nephew,  the  hero  of  Ariosto.  In  7S0  Loui.s  le 
Detiotinaire,  his  youngest  son,  was  crowmil  by  the  pope 
kiiiir  of  AquiLaine,  ami  Repin,  his  2d  sou,  king  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  both  at  R<nue.  Between  780  and  782  he  visited  a 
terrible  retribution  upon  the  Saxons,  and  compelb'd 
their  chief  to  accept  Christian  baptism.  Towards  790 
we  find  him  establishing  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
clergy,  tlie  most  of  whom  had  hitherto  known  little  but 
the  Lord’s  Braver;  besi«les  eugaging  in  projects  for  the 
acceleration  of  commerce,  the  general  improvement  oi 
the  people,  and  the  jiromotion  of  science.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century  he  had  invaded  I’annonia,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  dominions  in  this  direction  to  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  Raah.  In  800  he  was  crowned  at 
Rome  emperor  of  tlie  we.st;  and  in  803  was  negotiating 
a  union  with  Irene  in  order  to  consolidate  the  eastern 
and  western  empires,  when  the  empress  was  dethroned 
and  exiled  by  Nicephorus.  From  this  period  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  7l8t 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  47  th  (Jan.  28,  814)  ol  hi.*'  reign, 
he  was  engaged  in  fortifying  tliecoasts  of  France  against 
the  Northmen,  and  various  matters  relating  to  the  se¬ 
curity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  including  the 
settlement  of  the  succe.ssion.  In  person  and  manners 
('.  was  the  perfection  of  simplicity,  modesty,  frugality, 
and,  in  a  word,  of  true  greatness  ;  an<l  though  he  was  too 
niucli  given  to  the  society  of  women,  he  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  good  father,  a  tender  htishaml,  and  a  generous 
friend.  Ho  was  indefatigable  in  ail  the  duties  ot  gov¬ 
ernment,  ami  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  court,  had 
fixeii  hours  for  study,  in  whicli  he  took  care  to  engage 
his  courtiers  by  forming  them  into  an  aCHd»*my.  “  Feu* 
shame !  ”  ho  exclaiine<l,  to  one  wlio  came  hefure  him  at¬ 
tired  more  elegantly  than  the  occasion  demanded,  — 
*‘  dress  yourself  like  a  man ;  and  if  you  would  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  let  it  be  by  your  merits,  not  by  your  gar¬ 
ments.”  Ills  nearest  friend  and  companion  was  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Alcuin,  and  his  fame  was  so  widely  spread 
that  the  only  man.  perhaps,  of  kindred  genius  in  that 
age.  the  great  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  courted  his 
giiod  will  and  complimented  him  by  an  emhas.sige  bear¬ 
ing  presents.  Before  his  deatli,  C.  confirmed  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  his  son  Louis,  by  an  augu^t  ceremony.  Plac¬ 
ing  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  altar,  he  ordered  Louis 
to  take  it  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  under¬ 
stand  he  wore  it  in  his  own  right,  under  no  authority 
but  that  of  G<id.  See  Vetault’s  Life  of  C  N.  Y.,  1877. 
Charle'inont,  James  Caulfield,  1st  Earl  of,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Irisli  patriot :  b.  1728.  In  1783,  this  popular 
noble  was  selected  to  command  the  great  national  body 
of  Irish  Volunteers,  80,000  strong,  of  all  ranks  and 
ebusses,  politics  and  creeds,  organized  to  resist  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  British  Tory  government  of  that  day. 
Lord  Charlemont  P.  in  1709. 

C'Siarle'anont*  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Armagh,  on  the 
Blackwater,  8  m.  from  Armagh  ;  pop.  600. 

a  French  fortress  standing  opposite 
Givet.  near  the  Belgian  frontier. 

Cliurle'moiit.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  50  in.  N.E.  of  Springfield,  on  Deer¬ 
field  River,  and  on  the  line  of  Housick  Tunnel  Railroad  ; 

I  pop.  1,005. 

I  Cliarle'iiiont,  in  Virffinia.  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

i’liarleroi,  u  fortifie«i  and  important  manufacturing 
toM-n  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  on  the  navigable  river 
Sambre.  3^3  m.  S.  of  Brussels.  The  town  is  the  centre  of 
the  large  coal-hasin  of  Charleroi.  Man/.  Iron,  glass, 
fire-arms,  cutlery,  slates,  woollens,  leather,  tobacco, 
sugar,  soap,  rope,  &c.  The  fortress  of  C.  was  built  in 
lf‘66,  and  named  after  Charle.s  II.  of  Spain.  C.  has  sus¬ 
tained  several  memorable  sieges,  and  been  succe.ssively 
possessecl  by  the  Spaniards,  Austrians,  and  French. 
thp.  13,300. 

ClinrleM,  the  name  of  a  number  of  eminent  European 
sovereigns  and  princes,  whom  we  nr)tice  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  order  of  their  respec*tive  countries,  viz. : 

B  ^DEN. 

Cii.^rlksFhederick,  M ARfjRAVE,  aud  Grand-Di’ke  ofBaden. 
II.  at  Carlsrulie,  17*28.  At  the  period  of  the  first  Fri*nch 
revolution  he  lost  his  p«»ssessions in  Lorraine  ainl  Absaco, 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  retain  friemlly  relations  with 
France,  that  in  1804  he  issued  a  decree  of  exclusion 
against  all  emigrauts.  and  every  individual  attached  to 
tlie  army  of  Coinle.  He  was  faithful  to  the  fortunes 
of  Napoleon,  owing  to  wluise  influence  he  had  consider- 
ably  exteinled  his  dominions.  In  1803,  Napoleon  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Grand-Duke.  D.  1811. 

Charles  Louis  Frederick.  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  prireding.  b.  1786.  In  1801,  he  assisted  at  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon,  aud,  in  1800,  married  his  adopted 
daughter  Stephanie  Tasdier  de  la  Pagerie  to  Eugene 
de  Beauhnrnais,  (7.  e.)  He  subsequently  <iistinguislie(i 
himself  at  the  battle<»f  Jena,  ami  at  thesiegeof  Dantzig, 
He  Wiis  ainung  the  bust  to  abandon  the  French  alliance, 


but  succeeded  in  preserving  his  dominions  intact,  ancl 
D.  1818. 

BURGUNDY. 

C.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Count  de  CnAR0LAi8,siirnamed 
THE  Bold,  wits  the  son  of  Duke  Philip  the  “Good.”  and 
was  B.  in  1433.  The  mild  and  tree  government  of  Philij) 
had  raised  tlie  «hichy  to  a  degree  of  jirosperity  unparal¬ 
leled  at  any  funner  perbul.  During  the  greater  pai  t  ol 
his  reign,  V’.  was  at  enmity  with  his  femlal  sniieiiur. 
Louis  XI.  of  France.  In  his  father’s  lifetime,  he  head*  d 
a  conspiracy  of  the  principal  Ireiich  nobility,  and 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  t<*Mards  Paris  in  14-5. 
A  battle  t<*uk  place  at  M*'iitlliei*y,  where,  alter  an 
obstinate  struggle,  C.  remained  master  of  the  field.  In 
1467  hesncce**ded  his  father  on  the  tliri'iie  ol  Burgundy, 
ami  next  year  eiilereil  into  a  league  against  his  suzcT- 
ain.  along  wil  h  the  Dnk<*ot  Brittany,  ui-d  Iklward  IV.  of 
England.  Louis,  to  detach  C.  from  this  combination 
against  him,  invited  him  to  a  conference  at  Peronne,  a 
fortified  town  of  Picardy  hebmging  to  the  duke.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  success  of  his  schemes,  however,  the 
city  of  Liege,  instigated  by  the  gold  of  Louis,  re\olted 
against  ('.  and  mas.sacre*!  many  of  his  follow  ers.  In  re¬ 
taliation  for  this  outrage.  made  the  French  monarch 
a  prisoner,  and  it  w*as  only  by  great  payments  of  money 
ami  other  conci'Ssions  that  Louis  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Ilia  liberty.  (’.  then  punished  w  ilh  great  severity  bis  re¬ 
bellious  FVmish  cities.  Invaded  France, capture*!  scNeral 
important  towns,  and  Masted  that  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  along  with  Alsace  and  the  duchy  of  laaraine. 
He  was  compelled,  hoAvever,  to  raise  the  sii  ge  of  Nnz, 
the  po.ssession  of  w  hieh  would  Imve  made  him  master 
of  the  Rhine,  ami  Lit  deejily  mortified  by  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  kingly  ilignity  w  hen  ap¬ 
parently  on  the  eve  of  success.  Atterwards  becoming 
involved  in  a  war  witli  the  Swiss.  was  ignominionsly 
route*!  by  them  at  Graiisou,  in  1472.  He  again  esMiyed 
the  project  of  conquering  Sw  itzerlamLaml  atlack**!  the 
ct»mbin*‘*l  Swiss  and  German  f«»rc*‘S  at  M<irat.  near  I  ri- 
hourg.  w  hen  he  was  a  second  time  def<*ated.  with  tii*'  lose 
of  IS.lRiO  men.  This  s«*con*l  disaster  M  as  follow  e*l  by  tlie 
*lefectlon  of  most  of  his  allies.and  lheK»ss  of  the  cip*  of 
Naiic>,  ami  the  greater  part  t»f  Lorraine.  8till  resolved 
to  compier,  r.,  ^le^pite  tlie  advice  of  his  ablest  officeis, 
laid  siege  to  Nancy,  and  up*»n  the  I  nke  of  Lorraine  a*i- 
vanciiig  to  its  relief  at  the  hea*l  of  a  p«-werlui  force,  C. 
met  liini  with  fewer,  ami  dispirited  miinbeis.  gave  battle, 
and  after  a  desperate  engagement,  was  defeated  and 
killed,  being  pierced  by  six  mortal  woiimR.  1477.  C. 
M*as  intrepid  beyond  most  men.  but  rash  ami  ov*-r*am- 
bitions:  mIucIi  fatter  quality,  along  with  lu«  vi*»b-iil  and 
headstrong  temper,  brought  him  to  ruin.  Aft**!*  liis 
death,  Burgundy  was  seized  by  the  cralty  Liiuls.  ami  an¬ 
nexed  to  tlie  French  crown  :  C.’s  Flemir-h  pi-ssessions  re¬ 
verting  to  his  daughter,  the  celebrated  .Mary  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  q.v.  —  An  excellent  History  of  Charhs  the  Bold^ 
by  J.  P.  Kirk,  was  published  in  I.iomlou,  lSv6. 

ENGLAND. 

'Charles  I.,  the  2d  son  of  James  I.  of  Enelaml.  and 
j  VI.  of  Scotland,  B.  1600.  The  d«*ath  of  his  elder  brother, 
i  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1612.  opened  for  him  the  sue- 
j  C'ssion  to  the  throne.  lie  receive*!  an  excellent  e*ln- 
'  cation,  ami  was  of  a  gentle  and  serious,  but  w  eak  and 
obstinate  ilispositiou.  In  1623,  he.  acc*>niitanie*l  by  his 
friend  and  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  {q.  r.,) 
undertook  a  journey  incognito  to  Madrid,  in  (quest  of 
the  hand  of  a  i^paiiish  princess.  Thi.s  match  being 
broken  off  through  the  artifices  of  Buckingham.  in 
1625,  espoused  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  ami  the  same  year  he  sne*e*  ded  his  father 
to  the  throne.  C.  M-as  a  man  thoroughly  iniK  nlated 
with  the  dictum  of  the  “divine  right  of  kings,”  and 
speedily  brouglif  Idmself  into  c*»llisi<'n  with  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  ago  he  lived  in.  Und*T  the  advice  of 
bad  ministers,  as  Straff«.rd,  Laud,  aud  Buckingham,  he 


F<g.  569.  — CHARLES  I.  (After  Vandyke.) 

adopted  tyrannous  measures  for  the  supiiort  of  the  roj'al 
authority  against  the  progressing  power  of  the  people  as 
represented  by  the  lower  house  of  Parliament.  The 
levying  of  uiijust  taxes,  aud  the  adoption  of  illegal 
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Kio(](‘S  of  rni.sinjr  in<)tii*y  supplieH,  soon  precipitated  the 
iLievituble  collision  hetwci-n  th»*  crcns  n  and  the  cnustitii- 
tiou.  Alter  di>solvih>f  twij  parliaments,  C.  suionioiied 
a  tliinlin  1G2S‘, which  vnteii  thokin;;  £-;so,0i>0,  hut  relusetl 
to  pass  tills  vote  into  law,  until  the  king  gave  liis  sol- 
emu  assent  to  the  I*  f  tion  nf  —  the  ‘Jd  charter  of 

English  liberties,  as  it  has  been  termed,  —  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  abstain  Irom  forced  loans  ami  oilier 
illegal  taxes,  and  from  ari>itrary  iniprisoiimeiibs,  and  the 
billeting  of  soUbers  upon  the  people.  C.,  after  snbscrili- 
ing  to  this  covenant,  violated  his  promise,  and  finding 
that  the  Commons  were  determined  to  viiidicati'  their 
rights,  dissolved  parliament  on  the  lOth  ot  Maicli,  and 
Committed  five  of  its  nieinliers  to  prison  lor  contumacy. 
(\  now  resolved  to  govern  alone  b_\  calling  no  more  par¬ 
liaments  ;  and  ship-mom*y  was  for  the  fiist  time  levied 
from  the  inlaml  counties.  At  length,  the  king  and  liis 
advisers  provoked  an  open  revolt  in  Scotland,  i-y  Ibn  iiig 
a  liturgy  (a  thing  Prcshyteriaiis  abhorred)  upon  her  peo¬ 
ple  ;  wluTeupou  they  al'olislieil  episcopacy,  Kejil  up  a  ile- 
termiued  front,  and  in  vain  delerminetl  to  coerce  tlieni. 
Under  these  ciivumst.im  es.  he.  in  1C4U.  assembled  a  new 
parliament,  tlte  meinber.'S  of  \shich  wore  moderate  men, 
blit  still,  men  who  were  indi.sposed  to  countenance  his 
nrhitrary  proceedings,  lie  acconlingly  dissolved  that 
body,  and  was  compelle<i  to  come  to  a  truce  with  the 
Scots,  who  had  entered  tlio  N.  of  England  in  lorce.  The 
houses  met  again  in  the  same  year,  lu  onght  in  a  hill  of 
atlaimler  against  Stratford  (7.  r.),  and  had  him  executed  ; 
imprisoned  Land,  ahulishei]  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Court  of  Commi.vsion,  and  curbed  the  royal  prerogative 
in  other  important  matters.  Things  now  went  on  from 
bad  to  Worse,  and  botli  parti«*8  liad  htH*ome  so  tlioronghly 
ombittereil  and  disgusted,  that  no  other  coarse  was  left 
but  a  final  arbitrament  by  the  swonl.  The  king  raised 
the  royal  standard  at  Nottliigliam  in  Aug.,  RUJ.  and  to 
it  rtockeil  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeo¬ 
manry  of  tho  hind;  tiio  parliammit  troops,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  composed  of  the  citizens  of  towns  and  the 
urtl.sans  of  London.  Our  limits  will  not  pi-rmit  us  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  thi.s  great  civil  war.  Tlie  battle 
of  .Marston  Moor  was  tlie  first  signal  tdow  infiided  on 
tlie  royal  cause.  The  liotly  disputed  battle  lought  at 
Naseby,  in  Yorkshire,  June  4,  RH5,  was  tlial  wlii«  h  de- 
ci*led  the  fate  of  C.  Six  months  after  tliis<lecisive  defeat, 
C.  tempted  by  his  evil  genius,  withdrew  to  Scotland,  a 
country  in  w’hicli  his  name  was  held  in  odium,  owing  to 
the  persecnthuis  of  Land  :  where,  throwing  liimself  upon 
the  more  than  donhtfnl  li'lelity  of  Lord  la-ven,  the  Scot- 
ti.sh  general,  ami  hU  army,  lie  was  basely  delivered  up  by. 
the  Scots  to  the  English  parliament  upon  payment  (blood- 
money  !)  of  £.4'>0,0i)0.  The  (alien  monarch  was  first  con¬ 
fined  by  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  in  Holmby 
House,  Northamptonshire.  Here  ho  was  seized  ity  the 
army,  (whicli  Inui  now  dissevenMl  itself  from  (he  l^lrlia- 
imuU.)  or,  in  other  words,  by  Cromwell,  and  removed  to 
Hampton  Court,  wlnmce,  after  a  futile  attempt  at  es¬ 
cape,  lie  was  taken  to  Carisbrooke, Castle, in  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit.  lli'i’e  he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  I'ariia- 
mont,  who  were  willing  to  restore  him  under  certaincon- 
dilioiis,  in  order  thus  to  overrule  and  break  down  the 
ascendant  military  power.  But  Cromwell,  aniicijiating 
thoiii,  again  seized  the  king's  person,  had  him  convex  ed 
to  Hurst  Castle,  noar  Lyiningion,  Hamp'-hire  ;  and  then, 
clearing  out  and  crushing  Ihirliameiit  by  “Pride's 
purge,"  prepared  for  tho  closing  act  of  the  great  ilmma 
by  having  the  captive  sovereign  brought  to  LoinloinHud 
put  upim  his  trial  before  a  High  Court  of  Justice  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  occasion,  on  the  prevjoii>ly  nnheard-of 
clnirge  that  it  was  treason  in  a  king  to  le\y  wai  against 
his  p  irliaiiieiit.  This  extraordinary  tri  li  comim  iiced  on 
tin*  JDth  of  Januiry,  and  lasted  during  four  sit¬ 

tings.  f\  will'll  call(*d  upon,  spoke  in  his  own  defence, 
witli  calm,  sustained  dignity,  and  nnadornecl  eloi)uence. 
Sentence  of  death  was  proininnced  upon  him.  His  de¬ 
meanor  and  hearing  throtigln  ut  hi>  trial,  and  to  the 
mournful  end,  have  commanded  the  a'lniirati<in,  r<*sj)ect, 
and  sympathy  of  historians  and  of  jiosterity.  He  was 
allowed  days  to  prepare  for  his  «lecai>itntion,  ami  was 
permitted  to  see  all  who  renniinal  of  his  lamily  in  Eng- 
la ml,— tlie  I'rim-e.ss  Elizahi'tli  and  the  Dnk'  -  of iljoncester, 
a  child  of  about  J  years  olil.  —tin*  accounts  gixeii  of  his 
interviews  with  whom  are  m‘»>t  touching.  On  the  fatal 
morning  he  rose  early,  ha«h-  his  attendants  (Ire.ss  him 
with  unusual  care,  tor.  us  he  saiil,  so  great  a  solemnity  ; 
Hud  havltig  [lerformetl  his  di'Votions,  walked  to  tlie  scaf¬ 
fold,  whicli  ha<l  been  erected  in  front  of  Whitehall,  with 
a  steady  step,  ami  sinci-  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard 
by  tho  vast  asseinhlago  collei-letl  to  witness  the  solemn 
scene,  addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who  stood 
around  him.  His  brief  hut  pregnant  words,  coupled 
with  liis  iiolde  demeanor,  ami  above  all  his  contrite 
acknowledgrmmt  of  his  guilt  in  having  <leserted  Straf¬ 
ford,  and  tlie  iinafFerteil  piety  with  wdiich  he  l«reathed 
Ibrgivene.ss  of  his  enemies,  are  stated  to  have  made  a 
profound  impn^ssion  in  his  favor  njum  his  hearers. 
Taking  off  his  cloak,  lie  <lelivered  liis  “tieorge”  for 
jew’el  of  the  Order  of  tin*  (Jarter)  to  Bishop  .liixoii, 
wlio  was  at  hand  to  sujiport  liis  ])rincely  master  at  the 
hi-st  trying  moment,  saying  emphatically,  “  Kemem- 
berl"  Imw'ed  himself  upon  the  Mock,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  lay  a  headles.s  corpse.  C  was  executed  January 
3a  1G49,  in  tho  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  (lie  ‘Jdtli  of  Ins 
reign.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Windsor.  —  A  medal 
given  by  Charles  I.,  when  on  the  scafibld,  to  Bishop 
Juxoti,  wassoldat  aucti<*n  in  London,  in  .Aug.,  18<»9,  and 
brought  tho  large  sum  of  $1,725  (gold).  His  son, 
i*nvRLES  II.,  B.  1630,  was  called  to  the  throne  by  a  people 
sickened  of  civil  broils  and  wiM  to  be  free  from  the  curb 
of  Puritanism. and  unfsrc  j  I«cndon  May  29, 16«>n.  (wliich 
was  also  his  iiirthday,)  amid  univei'sal  rejoicing.  “It, 


must  have  been  my  own  fault  surely,”  he  joyously  ex¬ 
claimed,  “that  I  did  not  return  long  before  to  such 
loyal  and  loving  .subjects  I  "  Nor,  notwithstainiing  that 
his  reign  was  one  oft  he  most  inglorious  in  Kngl'sliannal.s, 
did  lie  ever  wholly  forfeit  fins  misplaced  atfection.  Su¬ 
avity  of  manners  was  his  tower  of  strength.  He  iniglit 
suffer  his  coasts  to  be  insulted  by  England  8  then  mari¬ 
time  riviil  the  Dutch;  might  descend  to  be  a  peu-sioner 
of  the  Ki’encli  king;  miglit  allow  the  scatT.dd  to  lx* 
stained  by  the  blood  of  patriots,  wh<>se  names  are  among 
tho  I'righfest  ornaments  of  English  history;  iniglit  in¬ 
augurate  an  »ra  of  heartless  profligacy  and  open  licen- 
tioiisne.ss :  —  but  lie  never  treated  ungraciously  the 
meanest  subject  who  approached  him;  had  a  pleasantry 
or  witticism  for  all;  fed  his  wild  fowl  ami  played  witli 
his  spaniels  in  tlie  park,  talking  with  wliomsoevercliaiiced 
to  bo  present,  ready  for  wliati'ver  whim.  fun.  or  sport 
might  turn  up;  aiul  while  belter  men  and  rulers  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  fi»»ls  or  tyrants  — 
pi'rhaps  as  both  —  he  is  kmiwn,  and  will  continue  to  be 
known  a.s  the  M^rry  Monarch.  Th2  trial,  condemnation, 
and  e.xecutuui  of  the  “  regiciiles,"  as  tliey  were  called,  or 
of  so  many  then  living  as  had  been  most  active  in  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  one  of  the  first  of  tlie  many 
mournful  features  of  Ids  reign.  Next,  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
formity  ejected  about  2,U<X)  couscieiitions  clergymen 
from  their  cures.  The  Dutch  war  followed,  \xhicli  be¬ 
gan  gloriously,  but  ended  by  their  fleet,  under  De  Rny- 
ter,  appearing  in  the  Thames,  sailing  nji  the  Medway, 
taking  tSheerness,  burning  several  ships,  and  insulting 
Harwich.  A  ministry  known  as  the  Cab.\l,  7.  r.,  whicli 
urged  the  king  to  repeat  the  errors  of  his  father  by  exalt¬ 
ing  bis  prerogative  above  the  privileges  of  parliament  ami 
tlio  laws  of  the  land,  brought  the  country  into  thorongli 
contempt  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  charters  of  the 
great  towns  were  Confiscated.  Bussell  and  Sidney  (wliose 
only  fan  Ls  lay  in  tlieir  true  patriotism)  were  brought 
to  the  bloc  k,  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters  persecutc'd 
without  mercy.  In  short,  his  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  licentious  of  modern  times,  and  can  onlx 
compare  in  history  with  that  of  Louis  XV,  of  France. 
Charles  D.  in  16^5,  in  the  55th  year  of  Ids  ag«*.  and  the 
25th  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  issue  by  bis  neglected 
queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  but  a  wboh*  brood  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  cldldren,  among  whom  was  the  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  7.  v. 

CiURLEs  Edward,  (Pri.nce.)  See  Stuart. 

FRANCE. 

Cn\RLEs  Martel,  mayor  of  tlie  palace  under  Cliilperic  II. 
and  Thierry  IV.,  kings  of  France.  He  was  tho  natural  son 
of  Pepin  d’Heristal,  duke  of  Austrasia,  of  which  he  w'as 
himself  proclaimed  duke  in  715.  As  mayor  of  the  palace, 
ho  jiossessed  the  w'hole  regal  pow’er,  which  he  lulminis- 
tered  with  great  success,  and  gained  many  victories,  the 
principal  of  wdneh  was  over  the  Saracens,  between  Tours 
and  PoitiiTS,  in  732.  It  was  in  consequence  of  tins  vic¬ 
tory  that  lie  was  called  or  the  “hammer.”  On 

the  ileath  of  Thierry,  in  736,  no  successor  was  appointed, 
ami  Charles  conducted  the  government  as  duke  of  the 
Franks.  1).  at  Crecy,  741,  dividing  his  kingdmn  between 
his  sons  Carlomau  and  Pepin.  —  The  latter  became  the 
first  king  of  France  of  tho  Carlovingian  race,  which 
name  was  taken  from  Charles  Martel. 

Charlcs  I.,  called  Lr.  Chauve  (the  Bald),  li.  823,  is  gen¬ 
erally  placed  by  Frencli  writers  as  their  first  king, 
although  Charlemagne  is  unquestionably  eiitiiled  to 
that  eminence:  were  this  given  to  him,  however,  an 
irreconcilable  dwcrepancy  would  take  place  in  the  nu¬ 
merical  priority  of  the  reigns  of  their  sovereigns:  con¬ 
sequently.  Charles  tin*  Bald  is  called  the  first.  He  was 
crowned  in  840.  and  elected  emperor  of  tlie  We.st  by  tlie 
people  of  Borne  in  875.  It  is  supposed  be  died  of  poison, 
at  Briosnian,  on  Mont  Ceuis,  in  the  Aljis,  877. 

Ch.arles  II.  of  France,  (known  as  Chxrles  III.  of  Ger¬ 
many.)  snrnamed  Le  Gros  (^the  Gross  or  Fat),  was  the 
nephew  of  the  prece«ling  monarch.  He  seized  the  crown 
of  France  in  SM,  at  tin*  deatli  of  Carlomau  II.,  ami  re¬ 
tained  it  until  ^87,  when  the  government  xvas  assumed 
!)y  Eudes.  or  Hugh,  Count  of  Paris. 

Charles  III,  {the  Simple.)  b  879,  was  crowned  at  IHieims  in 
893.nmloii  tin*  death  of  l/mis  IV.. emperor  of  Germany, 
Fought  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  His  power  was  reihiced 
by  the  usnrpationH  of  his  nobles  and  the  inroads  of  the 
Normans.  His  minister  and  favorite,  Ilagannn.  gave 
such  offence  to  the  noMes.  that  they  revolte<l  ami  drove 
<\  from  Ids  kingdom,  which  was  seized  by  Bohert. 
duke  of  France,  who  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
Blieims  in  922.  The  same  year  a  l)attle  was  fouglit  be¬ 
tween  the  two  monarclis,  in  which  Robert  w’as  slain; 
but  his  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  defeated  Charles,  who  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  count  of  Vermandois.  His  wife,  a  sis- 
ter  of  Ath'-htan,  king  of  England,  took  shelter  with 
her  son  Louis  in  that  country,  and  C.  remained  a  pris¬ 
oner  (luring  the  remainder  of  his  days.  I).  92!». 

Chari.kh  IV.,  le  Bel  (the  Iland.some),  the  youngeFt  son  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  the  last  of  the  elder  hrancli  of  the 
Capetian  family,  succeeded  his  brother,  Philip  V.,  in 
1322.  Imlepemlent  of  a  war  with  England,  tin*  chief  in¬ 
ternal  events  of  tho  kingdom  during  tlie  few  years  of 
tills  king’s  reign  were  the  cruel  persecution,  e>taMished 
into  a  kind  of  judicial  right,  of  the  Jews.  D.  1328. 

Chuilks  V.,  le.  Sage,  (tho  Wise),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jolin 
II., am!  (he  first  prince  who  bore  the  titleof'/nn;>/iin  (7.v.\ 
His  father  WHS  the  king  who.  in  1356,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  tho  battle  of  Poitiers, 
lie  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1364.  By  his  prudence  and  valor  he  restored  tho  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  of  his  country,  and  reconquered 
all  his  kingfiom.  excepting  Calais,  from  tin*  Knglish 
BiTtraiid  Du  Guesclin  and  Olivier  deCli.sson  were  among 
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his  mo.st  famou.s  generals.  D.  1380  — The  Royal  Lib¬ 
rary  of  I’aris  was  founded  by  this  prince,  and  the  Bustile 
was  erected  by  him. 

Charles  VI.,//*  Bim-aime  (“the  AVell-heloved  ”),  b.  1368. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  France  was  a  prey 
to  internal  discord  occasiomMl  by  the  factituis  spirit  of 
tho  groat  imbles,  and  o(  his  uncles  the  dukes  of  Anjoti. 
Berry,  Bourgogne,  and  Bourbon.  In  1385.  C.  niarrii'd 
the  notorious  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  and.  owing  to  the  rev¬ 
elations  of  her  scandalous  mode  of  life,  the  disturbed 
state  of  Ills  kingdom,  and  a  fright  he  received  at  a  mas¬ 
querade,  he  gradually  lost  his  reason  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  annals  of  any 
country  a  period  more  replete  witli  disaster  ami  di.^grnco, 
than  the  30  years  of  Frencli  history  succeefling  the 
first  outbreak  of  tlio  king's  distemper.  Henry  V.  of 
Engiami  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  (be 
kingdom  to  invade  it.  Ilis  victory  at  Agincijurt  gave 
him  possession  of  Normandy,  and  allying  himself  \%itli 
the  Burgundian  party,  he  disinlierited  the  daupliin  and 
married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  tlie  French  king. 
Charles  D.  1422,  being  succeeded  by  Ids  son 

Charles  VII.,  called  h'  Victnrie.ux  { the  Victorious) ;  B.  1403. 
C.,  despising  ids  baby  rival,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  wlio 
had  be(*ti  crowned  king  of  France  at  six  years  old.  col- 
lecte«l  Ids  friends  from  all  jiarts  of  the  kingdom,  and  im¬ 
mediately  g-ave  battle  to  the  Eiiglisli :  but  all  his  attempts 
were  baffled,  and  his  hoju's  of  regaitdng  tlie  crown  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  when  Pr<(vidence  Nent  him  a  cliainpiori 
in  the  jierson  of  J.n  PuctUe.  tlie  ‘  Maid  of  OrlcaiiF.’  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Jeanne  d'Arc,  (see  Joan  of  Arc.)  Tlio 
French  believing  that  lieaven  was  directly  aiding  tliem 
by  an  inspired  champion,  regained  their  courage,  and 
flocking  everywhere  to  their  standards,  fouglit  with  sucli 
hnivery  that  the  tide  of  war  60(ui  cliangcd  tlic  aspect  of 
affairs;  and,  tlie  English  being  beaten  at  all  polritF, 
Jeanne  was  enabled  to  fulfil  her  ]>romise,  and  crown  (\ 
at  Bheiins  in  1429.  Having  ultimately  expelled  the  Kng¬ 
lish  from  the  whole  of  France  excepting  Calais,  (\ turned 
his  attention  to  the  internal  welfare  of  tlie  hara?8ed 
cimntry;  and,  as  a  check  on  the  feudal  power  of  the 
nobles,  as  well  as  for  a  jirotection  to  tho  state  in  8i dde  n 
ca-xes  of  danger,  establisbed  a  standing  army,  which 
was  supported  by  a  tax  on  property  callial  the  taiVe. 
lie  also  establislied  courts  of  justice  over  tin*  conntry, 
and  encouraged  the  iminufaeture  ef  woollen  cloths  and 
ho.xi(*ry,  whicli  sjieedily  bi'came  sources  of  great  wealth. 
C.  was  an  amorous  immarch.  and  tlie  beautiful  and  tal¬ 
ented  Agnes  Sorel  was  for  many  years  his  niislress.  His 
last  days  were  embittered  by  the  ambition  cd  his  son, 
the  cruel  Louis  XL.  and,  fearing  to  he  poi^om•d  hy  him, 
he  is  believed  to  liave  starved  himself  to  de:itli.  1461. 

Charles  VIII.,  snrnamed  the  AJTahle.  wa.s  tlie  son  of  Lonifl 
XL,  and  succeeded  his  fatlier,  1483  ;  but  in  const  qm-nco 
of  his  minority  he  Avas  left  under  tlie  regency  of  his 
elder  sister  Amu*,  the  Lady  of  Beaujen.  whose  wisdom 
and  prudence  in  ail  matters  of  home  an<)  foreign  jiolicy 
proved  the  justice  of  tlie  old  king’s  for(*thonght.  C.  mar- 

,  Tied  Anne.  lieitA'ss  of  Brittany,  and  thus  became  possessiMl 
through  his  wife  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  pnv 
Vince,  being  the^/lrsi  moiiarcli  who  had  ever  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  France.  He  comjuered  Na])les  after  a  short 
war  of  five  months,  hut  lost  tlmt  kingdom  as  <inii  kly  as 
he  had  won  it.  In  1495.  at  about  ten  miles  from  Pia¬ 
cenza,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  obtained  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  tlie  Italians,  40.(iu0  strong,  thougli  his  own 
army  numheied  but  9,0(0  men.  I).  149S. 

Charles  IX.,  b.  1550,  succet'ded  Ins  brotlier  Francis  TI.  in 
1560.  Luring  his  minority  tlie  govt,  was  conducted  by  his 
inotlier  ('athurine  do  Medici  (7.  r.).  In  1561,  on  an  edict 
being  issued  to  jirevent  the  lueaching  of  tin*  reformed 
religion,  the  Huguenots  took  up  arm.x.  and  a  war  ensued, 
followed  by  a  peace  in  1563.  In  1567.  the  Protesfaiit  lead¬ 
ers,  Conde  and  Coligni,  attempting  to  seize  tlie  king's  per¬ 
son,  a  second  religious  war  began,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Jarnac.Jn  1569.  the  Ungnenots  were  defeated  with  tlio 
loss  of  their  general  the  Prince  de  Comic.  Overtures  of 
reconciliation  were  then  made  by  the  court  jiarty,  and 
on  tlie  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  r.’s  sister.  Margue¬ 
rite.  to  Henry,  hing  of  Navarre,  (afterwards  Henry  IV. 
of  France,)  the  Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to  Paris, 
and  while  there,  treacherously  assassinated  on  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Day.  1572.  (See  Bartholomew  (St.),  .Massa¬ 
cre  OP.)  This  deed  of  infamy  is  said  to  liaA’e  tortured 
f’.'s  after-days,  and  he  d.  in  1574.  —  See  Catharine  de 
Medici,  Coliom,  Ac. 

Charles  X.  was  tho  grandson  of  Louis  XV ,  and  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.;  B.  1757.  During  hisyoiitli.  being  Hn  n 
known  as  the  (hunt  d Artois,  he  passed  his  time  in  fri¬ 
volity  and  dissipation.  After  the  rovohifion  broke  out, 
h(‘  inidertook  a  journey  to  Russia  in  1792,  in  tin*  hope  of 
olitaining  assistance  from  tlie  Enijiress  Catharine.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  liis  object,  he  songlit  a  home  in  Kiigland.  lie  sne- 
ceeded  to  the  throm*  on  the  death  of  Louis  X  \’  1 1 1.  in  1824. 
His  reign  wa.s  marked  by  concessions  to  tlie  J(*snits,  the 
aholitUm  of  the  liberty  of  (ho  jiress,  and  other  measures 
of  a  reactionary  and  obnoxious  character :  which  aroimcd 
tlio  people  to  take  ui>  arms.  On  July  27,  1830,  the  first 
enc()unt(*r  tocik  place  between  tlie  pcojile  and  Hie  sol¬ 
diery.  On  the  following  day  the  figliting  became  gen¬ 
eral!  and  on  the  next.  Marshal  Marmont.  who  was  at  tho 
head  of  tlie  Guards,  evacuated  Paris.  On  the  30th.  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  pn^claimod  lieutenant-general  of 
tho  kingdom,  and  on  the  2d  of  August,  T.  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  set  out  for  Cher- 
hmirg.  The  claims  of  the  duke,  however,  were  not  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  cliambi'rs,  ami  tho  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Louis  Philippe)  was  chosen  to  reign  in  liis  steml.  C. 
sailed  for  England,  and  eventually  took  up  his  abode  at 
Holyrood  Paiace,  in  Edinburgh,  where.  20  years  before, 
he  bud  sought  and  found  an  asylum.  He  subsequently 
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removed  to  Prapio,  in  Bohemia:  thence  to  Goritz,  in 
Styha:  ami  tliert%  in  the  cliateiiii  ol  GruleiiUerg.  he  was 
Beam  atterwards  uttucUed  by  cholera,  wliich  carried  lilni 
off.  1>.  1836. 

GERMANY. 

CflAULES  I.  See  CHARLEMAON'E. 

Charles  II.  See  Charles  I.  of  France. 

Charles  111.,  suruaiiied  Le  Guos.  See  Charles  II.  of 
France. 

CiivRLES  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  was  elected  emperor  of  Geriiiuny  at  tlie  death  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1846.  He  resided  at  Prague,  and  tlie 
most  iinp<u  tant  event  of  his  ivigii  was  tiio  issuing  ot 
the  gohieii  bull  ”  in  1855,  wliich  delined  the  respective 
rights  of  tho  elect  jrs  and  the  emperor,  and  is  still  looked 
to  as  a  basis  of  the  Germanic  coustitntnjii.  1).  18i8. 

C.iAKLEs  V.,  Emperor  of  Germanv,  and  Kino  of  8i’ain, 
B.  at  Ghent,  1.500.  He  wivs  the  son  of  Philip  '*  the  ll.uid- 
8ome,”  archduke  of  Austria,  by  Joanna,  2d  daughter  ol 
Ft*rdinand  ami  Isabella  of  Castile  and  .Aragon,  and 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ma.ximilian  and  Mary  of  Bnr- 
gumiy.  His  early  years  were  piussed  in  Flanders,  where 
he  was  also  educate<l.  On  the  death  of  his  gramlsire 
Maximilian,  a  keen  contest  fur  the  imperial  Ihione  oc¬ 
curred  between  and  Francis  1.  of  France:  when  the 
former  was  elected  emperor  at  Frankfort  in  1519,  ami 
crowned  at  Ai.x-ln  Ch.ipelle  in  the  year  fulhiwing.  The 
first  act  of  ills  admini.stralion  was  to  convoke  a  special 
diet  of  the  empire,  at  Worms,  Jan.  6,  1521,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  tliose  religions  opinions  which,  under 
the  inlluence  of  Lutlier,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused 
over  Germany.  The  great  reformer  himself  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  tlie  <liet.  and  a  letter  of  saft‘-cnmluct  was 
at  tlie  same  time  sent  liiin,  which  C  afterwards  regretted 
that  lie  did  md  violate.  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart 
in  safety;  hut,  a  few  days  after  he  Iiad  left  Worms,  an 
edict  was  publislied  in  the  emperor's  name,  comlemning 
his  doctrines,  and  placing  him  under  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  A  rupture  with  Francis  1.,  shortly  afterwards, 
becoming  imminent,  C.  entereil  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  Leo  X..  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French 
out  of  the  Milanese.  In  the  meautimo  hostilities  had 
broken  out  in  Navarre,  whicli  kingdom  C  unjustly  wilh- 
hehl  from  the  chililren  of  Jean  d  -\lhret,  in  vi<dation  of 
the  treaty  of  Noyon.  An  army  of  the  jiartisaus  of  the 
latter  family,  with  tho  conniviince  of  Francis,  overran 
that  country,  but  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat.  About 
tlie  same  time  llobert  <le  la  Marck,  a  potty  prince  cd’ 
Alsace,  declared  war  against  C.  and  ravaged  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  C.  thoreupnn  sent  an  aiin-y  into  France,  and 
besieged  .Meziers.  whb'.h  city,  dcfemled  by  tin*  illustrious 
Bayard  (o.  r.),  compelled  his  troops  t(»  retire  in  disgrace. 
The  mediation  of  England  between  the  two  conteinling 
powers  was  now  attempteil,  but  with  no  good  result; 
the  war  went  on,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  .Mi¬ 
lanese  was  lost  to  France.  An  insurrection,  wliich  broke 
out  in  his  Spanish  duminioiis  about  this  time,  C.  pnunptly 
suppressed,  and  abolislied  tlie  rights  lif  the  Corte.s.  <\ 
had  now  a  powerful  ally  in  tho  person  of  the  great  0«»n- 
stable  do  Bourbon  (q.  v.);  tho  French  army  in  tho  Mi¬ 


lanese  was  defeated  by  the  imperial  general  Colonna,  and 
in  1524  w;is  entirely  driven  out  of  Italy.  In  1525,  how¬ 
ever,  Francis  again  invadeil  that  country,  and  was  utterly 
routed  at  tho  battle  of  Bavia,  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
iii'-n,  an«l  wiis  himself  taken  prisoner,  (see  Frvncis  I.) 
After  his  releas**,  peace  was  entereil  into  by  tho  treaty 
of  Camhray,  1529.  In  the  following  year,  C.  was  solemnly 
crowned,  by  the  Pojie  at  Bologna,  L'lng  nf  Lombard y  and 
rmppvnr  of  the  Jiomans.  C.  next  turned  his  attention 
to  Germany. where  the  Reformation  was  gaining  ground, 
and  at  diets  of  the  empire,  held  at  Spires  and  Aug^hu^g 
(7.  u.)  respectively,  vigorous  niea.'^ures  were  aiiopted  for 
the  suppression  of  Protestant  doctrines.  Th<*  Protestant 
princes,  however,  concluded  a  league  t>f  mutual  defence, 
and  BO  formidable  was  the  front  jiresenteil  by  this  con¬ 
federacy,  that  f'.  judged  it  pnnlent  to  make  concessions, 
which  were  entered  into  at  tlie  |>acitication  iif  Nurem¬ 
berg.  The  Protestanh*.  out  ef  gratitude,  raised  a  power- 
fuTboily  of  troops  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Hungary  by  tho 
Turks,  and  C.  taking  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
well-<lisciplincd  army,  forced  the  Moslems  back  to  their 
own  doors.  In  1535,  be  turned  his  arms  against  Africa, 
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where  he  took  Qoletta,  vanquished  Barbarossa,  entered 
Tunis,  and  re-established  .Mulcyilas.sm  on  the  throne. 
18oon  alter  this,  he  recommenced  hostilities  against 
France,  and  ravageil  Ghampagne  and  Picardy;  hut  was, 
at  Kuigtli,  obliged  to  retire,  and  peace  was  restored  iu  1538. 
Ill  1589  the  re\i»lt  in  Glient  led  liiin  into  Flanders,  where, 
in  the  lollowingyear,  lie  caused  twenty-six  of  the  citizens 
of  the  revulted  low  n  to  be  executed,  and  otherwise  treated 
its  inhabitunis  with  great  severity.  In  1541  he  attemjitcMi 
the  conquest  of  Algiers;  but  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
a  liurncaiie,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  return 
iinsuccessiul.  He  again  entered  into  a  league  with 
England  agaiiift  Fiance;  bi.t  he  was  unfortunate  in  this 
War,  and  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty,  at  Crespi,  in 
1545.  In  thelolluuing  year  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  cnlederated  against  him.  and,  alter  some 
liglitiiig,  and  a  new  war  with  lleiuy  11.  of  France,  he 
was  torced  to  sign  the  treaty  oM*as.sau,  iu  .August.  1552, 
by  whicli  the  Protestants  obUtined  the  right  to  freely 
exercise  their  religion  in  the  dominions  of  the  confeder¬ 
ated  princes.  In  1555  he  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son 
Philip,  iu  the  presence  <»f  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
iSlianish  and  Flemish  nobles,  in  the  hall  of  the  luilace 
of  Brussels.  Ho  then  retired  to  the  mouastiry  of  St. 
Just,  iu  i-stremadura,  where  it  was  long  supposed  he 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  exer¬ 
cises,  mechanical  pursuits,  and  gardening.  This  vieu 
of  the  case  seems,  liowever,  to  have  been  quite  errone¬ 
ous  ;  for  we  learn  that  he  was  engaged  as  much  with 
diplomatic  notes  and  despatches  in  his  monkish  apart¬ 
ments.  as  if  ho  had  been  in  Ids  palace  at  Madrid.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  .Motley's  Ui&Uo'y  of  the  iiTse  <f 
the  Dutch  liepuhlic^  lor  furtlnu-  knowledge  of  the  close  of 
this  emperor  s  life.  Alter  Imving  his  own  funeral  obse¬ 
quies  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  in  which 
he  had  Spent  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  ('.* 
expired,  Sept.  21,  1658,  in  the  59lli  year  of  his  age,  leav¬ 
ing  beliind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  the 
greatest  monarch,  one  of  tlie  ablest  military  command¬ 
ers,  and  perhaps  the  wisest,  but  yet  most  bigoted,  states¬ 
man,  of  his  time.  Ol  his  many  natural  children,  the  must 
celebrated  was  Don  .lohn  of  Austria,  (7.  v.) 

Charles  VI.,  B.  in  1685.  was  2d  son  of  Lcoj<old  I.,  and  was 
destined  by  his  father  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  11.  in  that  country,  his  testamentary 
heir,  the  Duke  d' .Anjou,  assumed  the  sovereignty  under 
tlie  title  of  Philip  V.;  and  G., aided  by  Fhiglaud,  Holland, 
and  Portugal,  was  engaged  in  a  protracted  and  fluctuat¬ 
ing  struggle  witli  that  prince  (known  in  liistory  as  the 
Bur  of  the  Spanish  Succe^^on)^  when  the  death  of'liis 
hrotlier  Josepli  I.  called  him  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
1711,  to  which  he  added  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  the 
following  year.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  secured 
to  liis  rival  in  Spain  the  rule  of  that  country,  and  left 
V.  to  employ  his  laiiious  general,  Prince  Eugene  (7.  v  ). 
for  tlie  defence  of  Venice  against  tho  Turks.  I^uhscquent 
wars,  con.sequeiit  on  the  di^puted  succes>ion  in  Poluml, 
involved  the  loss  of  considerable  territory,  and.  at  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  (\  was  compelled  to  cede 
Sicr\ia  and  Wallachia  to  Turkey.  D.  1740. 

Charles  \TI.,  b.  1697,  was  the  elde.st  son  of  Maximilian 
Fhnanuel.  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  was  crowned  emperor 
of  Germany  in  1742.  During  tlie  tliree  succeeding  years, 
that  country  was  the  scene  of  one  h(»t  and  continuous 
contest,  known  in  history  as  the  Bur  of  the  AusMan 
Succession^  in  which  f'.,  who  owed  his  crown  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  influence  of  Ins  allies,  France  and  Prussia, 
hud  to  defend  its  possession  against  the  legitimate  claim 
of  Maria  Theresa  (7.  r.),  HHeeii  of  Hungary.  D.  1745. 

Ch  tRLES  Louis,  (.Archduke  of  Austriv.)  3d  son  of  tho  Fhn- 
peror  Leopold  1 1.,  and  one  of  the  fii>t  generals  of  his 
lime,  was  b.  In  1771.  Appointed  to  an  important  mili¬ 
tary  command,  he,  in  1790,  defeated  the  Freiicli  generals 
Jourdan  and  Moreau,  and  in  1799  again  defeated  Jour- 
dan  iu  Suahia,  and  Marshal  Massena  at  Ziirn  h.  and 
again,  in  1805,  at  Caldiero.  In  1809  he  defeated  the  French 
under  Napoleon  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Aspern  and  FIss- 
lingeii  (Mar.  21-22),  but  was  liimself  deleated  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Wagrum  (July  5-0).  D.  1847. 

HUNGARY. 

Charles  I.,  or  Charles  Charorert.  was  the  son  of  Charles, 
king  of  Naples,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary  in 
the  year  1312,  succeeding  tlie  powerful  Otlio  of  Bavaria 
to  the  crown  of  the  Magyars,  and  after  a  stormy  and  tur¬ 
bulent  reign  of  32  years,  died  in  1342. 

Charles  II.  See  Charles  VI.,  (E.mperor  of  Germa.ny.) 

LORRAINE. 

Five  dukes  of  this  name  have  held  the  fiefdom  of  tlie 
province  of  Lorraine,  under  the  crown  of  France. 

Charles,  (1st  Duke,)  b.  953,  early  succeeded  to  his  paternal 
inheritance.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  invested  with 
sovereign  power,  than  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
F'rance,  on  the  deatli  of  Louis  V.,  and  immediately  en¬ 
deavored  to  sustain  his  claim  by  force  of  arms;  but  in 
the  first  buttle  fought  between  the  two  powers,  C.  was 
made  prisoner,  his  army  entirely  defeated,  ami  himself 
cast  into  a  dungeon  in  tlie  gloomy  ciuitle  of  Orleans, 
where  he  <lied  a  prisoner,  994.  —  Of  the  other  dukes  of 
this  house,  the  only  one  of  special  interest  isCu.AiiLEs  V., 
who,  having  lieen  deprived  of  his  ancestral  rights  by  the 
will  of  his  uncle,  who  had  bequeathed  his  province  to 
•  Louis  X1V\,  and  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  recover  it 
by  arms,  look  service  with  Austria,  married  the  em¬ 
peror’s  sister,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  captains  of  the  age,  and  the  first  general  iu  the 
imperial  service.  D.  1690,  aged  47. 

NAPLES. 

Charles  1.,  (D'Anjou,)  the  sou  of  Louis  VITI.  of  France, 
waged  war  on  King  Manfred  of  Sicily,  and  having  de¬ 
feated  him,  seized  on  the  Neapolitan  crown  in  1266.  His 
cruelty  and  exacting  rule  raised  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy, 
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and  induced  such  a  detestation  of  the  French  name  that 
the  Sicilian.s.  headed  by  Jidin  de  Procida.  rose  in  arms 
on  the  eve  before  Easter-duy,  12S2,  and  slaughtered  all 
the  French  in  tho  Iomu  and  neighborhood  of  Palermo, 
the  signal  for  rising  being  the  tolling  of  tlie  vesper-bell ; 
this  tragedy  is  hence  recorded  in  history  as  the  “Sicilian 
Vespers.’’  By  this  act  the  French  were  entirely  expelled 
from  the  island,  and  Sicily  lost  to  Cs  cn»wn,  who  only 
lived  three  years  after  the  fatal  event,  d>ing  1285. 

Charles  11 .  tlie  son  of  Cliarles  I.,  u.  124^,  succeeded  his 
fatlier,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  *0  recover 
Sicily,  died  13D9. 

Charles  III.,  (op  Durazzo,)  the  grandson  of  the  latter 
king,  ascended  the  throne  in  1382,  and  lell  in  battle 
against  the  Hungarians,  1386. 

Charles  IV.  See  Charlls  V.,  (Emperor  of  Gerjjany.) 

NAVARRE. 

Three  kings  of  this  name  have  reigned  in  Navarre,  viz. : 

Charles  I.  See  Charles  IV.  ot  France. 

Charles  1 1.,  or  the  Bad,  (Count  of  Evrau.)  B.  1332,  succeed¬ 
ed  his  mother  in  1350.  Having  gratified  hi^  personal 
hatred  by  the  murder  of  Charles  de  la  Corda,  he  was 
arrested  l>y  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  thrown  into  one 
of  the  state  prisons,  but  having  found  means  to  bribe 
his  jailers,  contrived  to  escape:  wlieii,  burning  viitli  indig¬ 
nation  at  liis  treatment,  he  c<dlccted  all  the  lorccs  o!  his 
kingdom,  entered  France,  and  ravaged  hi»  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try;  hut  after  a  long  and  harassing  struggle,  tailing  in 
all  his  attempts  to  obtain  the  throne  ol  F  rance,  lu*  was 
at  bust  compelled  to  sne  for  peace,  and  make  terms  with 
his  powerful  rival.  '1  he  annoyance  of  his  freipient  de¬ 
feats  developed  the  latent  sei-ds  ol  leprosy,  witli  which 
his  blood  was  infected;  and  huNing,  as  a  remedy  lor  lids 
dreadlul  malady,  wrajiped  himsidf  nji  in  sheets  and  1  ed- 
clothes  saturated  witli  brandy  and  sulpliur  —  the  >\liolo 
being  bound  around  his  naked  body,  the  better  to  pro¬ 
duce  absorption  —  one  of  his  gentleimui  or  pages,  being 
called  in  the  night  by  the  king  to  slacken  one  of  iho 
strings  that  bound  tlie  sheets  to  his  pei>on.  in  his  liasto 
accidentally  dropped  the  taper  he  held  to  light  him,  upon 
the  inflammable  clothes:  wben.  in  an  iiislaiit.  the  en¬ 
tire  mass,  bed  and  curtains,  were  wTapja  d  in  one  sheet 
of  flame,  and  like  a  innnimy  in  its  cerements,  the  miser¬ 
able  king,  bound  and  i)owerle?.s,  wa.s  lioriibiv  coiiMimed; 
thus  perishing  in  1387,  in  the  65tli  year  ol  his  age,  and 
37th  of  his  reign. 

Cn\RLKS  III.,  or  THE  Noblk,  succeeded  his  father  in  1387, 
and  after  a  reign  of  36  }ear.s,  d.  in  1425. 

SAVOY  A^D  SARI  IMA. 

F’ivo  dukes  of  the  name  of  Ciinrle>  have  worn  the  ducal 
coronet  of  Savoy,  exclusive  t)l  tlio  lather  ol  llu‘  ju'esent 
king  of  Italy. 

Charles  1.  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  honors  in  1472, 
was  educated  in  F’rance,  and  D.  in  1-189.  M  tin*  remain¬ 
ing  inemhers  of  this  house,  beaiiug  the  same  pauie,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention 

CiiAKLKS  Emaxuei.,  4th  Dl  ke  OF  Savoy  and  1st  Ki.nc  op 
Sardinia,  who.  in  1580.  commenced  his  ]'olitical  « areer 
impressed  with  a  gigantic  ainbiti«.n.  Mhich,  compared 
with  Ids  limited  puw»  r  and  influence,  made  him  appear 
ridiculous.  He  coiujurri*!!  Saluz/o,  and  extemleil  his 
dominions  S.  and  M.;  m  lien,  inflated  with  tlnx- Iiia  iul 
successes,  he  afe])ired  to  th<-so\<  reignty  ol  Cbprus.  Mac*?- 
don,  and  finally  to  the  imperial  Germanic  diadem  ;  but 
failing  to  gralily  his  intense  anildtion,  he  n.  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  1630.  Threeutlier  Churle&es  tuilowed  Eman¬ 
uel,  and  preceded 

Charles  Albert,  b.  1798,  ascended  the  throne  r)f  Sardinia 
1831,  on  the  deatli  of  Charles  Felix.  Till  the  memorable 
year  1848  he  had  devoted  hiuiself  to  the  internal  et  uiu.niy 
of  his  kingdom,  and  wellure  of  his  subjects,  but  in  that 
year  of  revolution  he  at  once  dechu  e»l  for  libera!  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  heading  tlie  Italian  inovenunt.  led  his  uriiiy 
into  Lt«mbai  dy  to  support  the  Venetians.  Lombards.  Mo¬ 
denese,  and  other  Suites  who  hail  thrown  oft  the  Austrian 
tyranny.  At  first,  loitune  favored  his  arms,  and  A. 
was  successful  in  several  eiicounti-rs :  but  buffering  a 
signal  deleut  at  the  liaiuls  of  Marshal  Kadetzky  (7.  r.), 
his  power  rapidly  declined,  the  battle  of  Novara  de¬ 
ciding  his  political  infiueiice :  and,  after  about  a  year  of 
furtlier  hostilities,  C.  A.boued  to  the  jiressure  of  tho 
times,  abdicated  iu  favor  ol  the  present  monarch,  his 
Son,  Vjcb*r  Emanuel,  and  retiring  to  I’ortugal,  died 
there  iu  1849. 

SPAIN. 

Charles  I.  See  Charles  V  .  (Emperor  of  Germany.) 

Charles  II.,  succee<Ied  his  father,  1‘hilip  IV.,  in  166,5.  In 
this  reign,  8i>ain,  which  lor  nearly  3  centuries  had  held 
the  foremost  rank  in  Fkinqie  as  a  great  military  nation, 
reached  the  highest  point  of  its  greatness,  and  begun 
rapidly  to  decline  both  iu  influence  and  glory  ;  but  buch 
was  the  prestige  attached  to  its  name  and  past  history, 
that  it  had  long  become  powerless  oefore  it  ceased  to  be 
respected.  Cliarles  D.in  1700,  bequeathing  his  throne  to 
the  Duke  d’Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  F'rance, — 
an  act  which  led  to  the  long  and  calamitous  •*  IV ar  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.’' 

Charles  111.  This  prince,  who  w.as  king  of  Naples,  on  tho 
death  of  his  brother  Ferdiuaml  exchungiHl  his  Sicilian 
throne  for  that  of  Spain,  1759.  He  sustained  uguinst 
Fhigland  a  war  disastrous  to  the  commerce  ol  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  D.  1788. 

Chakles  IV.,  B.  at  Naples,  1748.  lie  succeeded  his  fatuer, 
Charle.s  III  ,  in  1788,  and  was  governed  hy  Manuel  Go¬ 
dov,  Brince  of  Beace,  the  lover  of  his  wife  Maria  Loni.sa 
of  Banna,  and  an  instrument  of  Napoleon  1.  In  1808 
he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  but  Napuleon 
having  both  father  and  son  in  his  power  at  B  lyonne, 
obliged  Ferdinand  to  resotre  the  crown  to  his  father, 
who  was,  in  Ids  turn,  persuaded  to  relini^uUh  it  to  Na 
poleon.  C.  died  at  Rome,  1819 
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SWEDE^r. 

Though  15  sovereigns  of  this  name  have  swayed  the 
Scandioavian  sceptre  of  Sweden,  the  history  of  the  first 
nine  is  st)  lost  in  t!»e  mists  of  age,  so  <lisguised  in  the 
ignorant  traditions  of  tlie  time,  and  disfigured,  whei» 
legible,  by  records  of  treachery,  murder,  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  vice,  and  treason,  Unit  to  exhume  them  from  the 
mass  of  violence  and  crime  in  wliii  h  they  are  biirie<l 
woulii  neither  he  useliil  nor  instructive.  The  ninth  0. 
is  only  meim»rabie  as  liaving  been  the  fatluT  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  — if  not  the  greatest  ami  best  — 
king  who  ever  sat  on  the  Swedish  throne,  and  tlie  most 
illustrious  prince  of  his  wra  —  Custavus  Ad<»lplius.  (7.  r.) 

Oh.vklks  X.  succeeded  his  cousin,  the  learned  Clirislina,  in 
1654,  and  l»y  his  prudence  and  valor  considerahly  ex¬ 
tended  his  dominions,  wresting  Livonia  from  the  Poles, 
and  Keveral  provinces  from  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
After  a  short  reign  of  six  years,  in  whicli  he  Wiis  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  war  —  sometimes  meeting  with  se¬ 
vere  reverses,  l*ut,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  gainer-— 
he  was  attacked  with  an  epidemic  «liseaso  then  raging 
among  his  troops,  which  carried  iiim  off  in  Ibbb. 

Charles  XI.,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  and  immediately 
commenced  a  system  of  tyrannous  exaction  and  arbi¬ 
trary  oppre.ssioii,  by  widt  h  he  in  a  short  time  made 
himself  absolute.  Having  once  become  jiidepeiuient  of 
the  States,  he  studied  to  a)»peH.se  the  people  by  ruling 
with  justice  ami  impartiality.  In  war  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  ami  lost  much  of  Ids  father's  territorial  acipdsi- 
tions.  He  died  in  Ifi'JT  ;  his  son,  a  lad  of  only  fifteen  — 

Chirles  XII.,  succceiled  him.  The  rulers  of  Kussia,  Po¬ 
land,  and  DcMimark,  despising  him  as  a  helpless  boy, 
formed  a  league  for  humbling  the  Swedish  power,  ami 
appropriating  some  of  its  best  provinces.  In  this  crisis, 
C.  showed  a  degree  of  energy  and  courage  that  aston¬ 
ished  both  friemis  and  foes,  lie  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  invaded  Denmark,  ami  besiegetl  Cop(*n- 
hagen.  This  bold  stroke  forced  the  Danish  sovereign  to 
l>€g  for  peace,  and  abandon  the  anti-Swedish  confeder¬ 
acy.  Charles  then  turned  against  his  other  enemies.  On 
Nov.  iJO,  1700,  with  8.000  J>we<les,  he  attacked  ami  en¬ 
tirely  routed  the  Kvissian  army  of  40,000  men  at  Narva. 
He  then  marched  across  Livonia  and  Coiirland  into  Po¬ 
land,  gained  repeated  victories  over  the  allies  of  his 
enemy  Augustus  (elector  of  Saxony  ami  king  of  Poland), 
took  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Dantzig,  ami  other  imporiant 
cities;  ami  in  1704  comp  iled  the  Poles  to  depose  Au- 
giistii.s,  and  clioose  Stanislaus  Leezinski  ^is  their  king. 
C.  then  ailvanceil  inU»  Siixony,  which  he  occupied  with 
his  victorious  troops,  and  forced  tlio  elector  to  beg  a 
peace,  the  terms  of  wliich  0.  dictated.  (1707.)  lin¬ 
gered  for  some  time  in  Saxony  at  the  hea*l  of  his  army, 
which  numbered  50.000  veterans.  The  eyes  of  all 
ilurope  were  now  fixed  on  liim.  His  numerous  victo¬ 
ries,  his  daring  and  resolute  spirit,  the  bearing  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  troops,  —  filled  sovereigns,  generals,  and 
sLitesmen  with  admiration  and  anxiety.  Lonis  XIV. 
asked  his  assistance  against  the  arms  of  Marlborough 
and  Kugeiie;  and  Marlborough  himself  undertooU  aspe- 
cial  emL>as>y  to  the  Swi'dish  camp  in  order  to  battle  the 
attempts  of  the  French  to  win  over  the  liero  of  the 
Nortli  to  their  alliance.  C.  himself  cheri.slieil  the  must 
ambitious  projects.  He  was  hent,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  deposing  hisenemy,  Peter,  from  the  throne  of  Russia, 
a.s  he  had  deposed  liis  other  enemy,  Augustus,  from  the 
Polish  throne.  One  year,  he  thought,  would  sutfice  for 
the  conquest  of  Kussia.  He  next  designed  to  attack  the 
pope;  and  he  had  dispatciied  olficers  privately  into  Asia 
and  Kgypt,  to  survey  the  towns  and  military  resource's 
of  those  countries,  with  the  intention  of  entering  on  u 
career  of  Oriental  com|Uest,  so  soon  as  he  had  subdued 
his  European  foe.s.  He  marched  out  of  Saxony  in  the 
autumn  of  17U7,  ami  entered  the  Russian  territory  in 
170S.  He  crossed  the  Beresina  in  June,  defeated  a  Kus- 
eiaii  army  that  was  intrenched  near  that  river,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Smolensko,  where  lie  gained  another 
victory,  fSept.  28,  1708.)  Instead  of  marching  forward 
against  Moscow,  C.  now  turned  to  the  Ukraine,  trusting 
to  the  promises  of  the  obi  Cossack  chief  Mazeppa,  who 
boasted  that  he  would  bring  the  wlnde  Cossack  nation 
over  to  the  cause  of  6’.,  hut  who  was  only  able  to  per¬ 
suade  7,000  men  to  join  the  invaders.  C.  wintered  in  tiie 
Ukraine;  but  lie  moved  forward  upon  Mo.scow  in  the 
spring  of  1700,  and  hesiegi'd  tlie  city  of  Pultowa,  where 
tlie  Ku.ssians  had  collected  large  military  stores.  His 
army  had  been  ftiarfiilly  reduced  by  famine,  fatigne,uml 
the  fatal  frosts  of  Russia,  :is  well  as  by  the  numerous 
skirmishes  ami  actions  in  which  it  had  been  engaged. 
He  had  not  more  than  2  »,0U0  men  under  him  at  Pul- 
towa,  and  at  least  half  of  them  were  Cossack  and  Wa!- 
lachian  recruits.  The  Russian  czar,  Peter  the  (Jreat, 
advanced  to  relieve  Pultowa  with  a  well-equipped  army, 
60,000  strong.  The  decuive  battle  of  Pultowa.  fought 
July  8,  1700,  between  the  rival  sovereigns,  emkMl  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Swwles.  C.  made  his  escape  from  the 
field  with  dilficulty,  ami  sought  refuge  in  Turkey,  where 
he  was  hospitably  received  and  sheltered.  He  remained 
there  6  years,  during  which  time  his  enemies  were  con¬ 
quering  the  best  Swedisli  possessions  in  Germany  and 
on  the  E.  of  the  Baltic.  At  length  suddenly  left 
Turkey,  and  joined  tlie  scanty  Swedish  lainds  that  were 
struggling  against  the  forces  of  Russia,  Pru.-Jsia,  Saxony, 
ami  Denmark.  After  several  checkered,  though  gener¬ 
ally  unsuccessful,  campaigns,  C.  met  his  death  before  the 
fortress  of  Krederickshall,  in  Norway,  in  the  winter  of 
1718.  He  was  leaning,  at  night,  on  a  breastwork, 
watching  the  operations  of  the  siege  by  moonlight, 
under  the  fire  of  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  when  a 
shot  struck  him  on  the  bead,  and  he  died  instantly,  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  life,  and  the  21st  of  his  reign. 

Charles  Xill.,  2d  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  b.  1748,  sue- 
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ceedod  his  nepliew  Gustavus  TV.  in  1809,  and  was  him¬ 
self  succeeded,  in  1818,  by  the  adopted  heir  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  nation :  — 

Charles  XIV.  See  Bernadotte. 

:  Charles  XV.,  gramlsou  of  the  preceding,  b.  1^26,  siic- 

1  ce‘*ded  his  father  Os<  ar,  as  king  of  ifwedeii  and  Norway, 
in  1^9.  He  is  known  as  a  patriotic  and  enlightened 
monarcli,  and  as  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  decided 

I  literary  talents.  C\  wrote  a  volume  of  poems.  D.  1872, 

CliurlOM,  in  Maryland^  a  S  \V.  county,  bordering  on  the 
Potomac,  wliich  separates  it  from  Virginia;  about 

460  sq.  ill.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wiecomico  River.  Sur¬ 
face^  nearly  level ;  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Port 
Tobacco.  Pup,  15,738. 

CliarloN  City.  in  hiioa,  a  town  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  2,166. 

Cliarlesi  C’ity,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  county;  area,  184 
eq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  James  River,  and 
by  the  Chickahoininy  on  the  N.  and  E.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  eight  original  shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided 
in  1634.  Cap.  Charles  City  Courl-llouHe.  Pop.  4,975. 
CliarloM  I'ify  i'oiirt-IIouMis  in  Virginia,  a  vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Charles  City  CO..  30  in.  18.S.E.  of  Riclimoml. 

CliarleN  Inland,  in  Hudson  iStrait.  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ica.  F)\tent,  36  m.  long  by  25  broad.  Lat.  62®  40'  N.; 
I>on.75®  W. — Also,oneof  tlieGalapagos,  in  the  Pacific,un 
■wliich  the  government  of  Ecuador  establi.shed  a  colony. 

C'liarl09i  liivor,  in  MassachuseltK,  rises  in  Worce.ster 
CO.,  ami  passes  Hirougli  Norfolk  and  Middlesex  counties, 
flowing  into  Boston  llarbor. 

Charles  Itlvor,  in  Hhoile  Island,  Washington  co.,  a 
stream  which  unites  with  Wood  River  to  lorm  the  Paw- 
catiick. 

C'liarlOH  River  Tillng:o,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Nortolk  CO.,  18  m.8.1V.  of  Boston. 

CliarleVs  M'aiii,  n.  {Astron.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  remarkable  cluster  of  7  bright  stars  (form¬ 
ing  wliat  is  familiarly  termed  the  Dipprr  or  Ladle)  in 
the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  or  the  “Great  Bear.” 
Tlie  name  isderive'l  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
wagon  (or  wain)  drawn  by  three  horses  in  a  line. 
Suinetimes  it  is  calleil  the  Plough. 

Cliarloti'toii,  in  ArAan.<a.f,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

C'liarl<*slon,  in  Oxlifornia,  a  posl-oflice  of  Volo  co. 

Cliarlet^ton^  in  Illinois,  a  iiost-viliage  and  tow'uship, 
cap.  of  Coles  CO.,  46  m.  W.  of  Terre  Haute;  4,472. 

in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Hancock  co.,  25 
in.  E.N.E.  oMndiunajiolis. 

Cliarlo.«itoii«  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  towmship  of 
Lee  CO.,  about  8  in.  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  18 
N.N.W.  of  Keokuk;  pop.  1,2H. 

Cliarlostoii.  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Doniphan  co. 

I'liarioMtoii,  in  Kentucky,  a.  twp.  of  Hopkins  co. ,/).!, 949. 

Cliarlc^Mtoii*  in  .Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
CO  .  (55  m.  N.E.  of  .Augusta;  pop.  1,191. 

CliarloMtoii*  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  174  m. 
W.  of  Detroit. 

— A  post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Kalamazoo  co. ;  pop. 

l , 369. 

C'tiarloNton,  in  Mi.'isissippi,  a  jiost-village,  cap.  of  Tal- 
lahatchee  co.,  aht.  125  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

C'liarlo^toii,  ill  Missfmri,  a  village  of  Adair  co.,  110 

m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Mississippi  co.,  aht  6  ni.  S  W.  of  the 
Mississipjd,  ami  269  E.S  E.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  6:15. 

CliarloKton,  in  Aew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
CO.,  10  ni.  W.  of  Fleniiiigton. 

CtlarlA^stOll,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Mont- 
giuuery  CO.,  36  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany,  near  the  iiclioharie 
River;  pop.  1,610. 

C'liarle.^ton,  In  Pennsylvania,  a  iioat-township  and  vil. 
of  Tioga  CO.,  3  111.  E.  of  VVtdlsborough  ;  poji.  2,014. 

CliarlAVHtoii,  in  S.  Carut<na,n  di.strict  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic;  area,  1,906 sq.  m.  It  is  honmledon  the  N.N.E. 
by  Santee  River,  and  drained  hy  Ashley,  Cooper,  and 
Ldisto  rivers.  The  coast  is  broken  by  sever.il  bays,  and 
protected  by  a  strelcli  of  sandy  islands.  Tlio  soil  em¬ 
braces  every  variety,  from  Hie  richest  alluvial  mould  to 
the  most  sterile  sand.  The  famous  Sea  Island  cotton  is 
grown  along  the  rivers  and  coasts;  the  olive,  orange, 
ami  lemon  have  been  found  to  mature  in  the  open  air; 
and  tlie  palmetto  and  pine  are  among  the  indigenous 

«  forest-trees.  Cap.  Charleston.  7*0/;.  88,863. 

Charles'ton,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  city  and  sea-port,  cap.  of 
the  above  district,  ami  the  largeat  town  in  the  State,  is 
situate  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Asliley  ami  Cooper  rivers,  6  m.  W.  hy  N.  of  the  nearest 
lioiitt  of  the  Atlantic,  118  m.  N.E.  ot  Savannah,  ami  59o 
S.S.W.  of  Baltimore;  l>at.  37®  46'  N.,  Lon.  79®  49'  W. 
C.  stands  on  an  elevated  surface  of  8  or  9  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark,  is  regnlarl}'  built,  and  extends  about  2  m.  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  The  streets  are  broad,  and 
shaded,  for  the  greater  part,  hy  tlie  Pride  of  India  and 
otlier  handsome  trees;  and  intersecting  one  another  at 
right  angles,  they  present  a  varieii  succession  of  fine 
public  huildings  and  private  residences,  many  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  adorned  with  jiiazzas,  ami  eniliowered  in  luxu¬ 
riant  foliage.  This  city  po.s.sesses,  among  her  ni<ire  no¬ 
ticeable  public  edifices,  tlie  Medical  College  of  the  State, 
a  noble  institution,  (established  in  1785,  ami  re-organ¬ 
ized  ill  1824,)  about  30  churches,  a  theatre,  several  first- 
class  liotels.  and  numerous  literary,  scliolastic,  ami  scien¬ 
tific  institutions,  with  such  kindred  charitable  establish¬ 
ments  as  hospitals,  alms  liouses,  and  a  richly  endowed 
orphan  asylum.  Its  municipal  ami  commercial  build¬ 
ings  exhibit  a  fine  city-ball,  custom-house,  two  arsenals, 
and  several  banks,  besides  numerou.s  handsome  blocks  of 
uiercaiitile  stores;  mure  or  less  ilainaged  during  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  town.  &c..  The  harbor  is  large  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  is  defended  by  forts  Pinckney  and  John¬ 
son,  ami  by  Fort  Moultrie  011  Sullivan’s  Lslaud.  It  is, 
however,  rather  ditticult  of  access,  in  consequence  of  its 
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entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  range  of  sand-banks. 
'Through  these  tliere  are  only  two  clmniiels  siiitible  for 
ships  of  large  burden.  In  the  principal  or  8.  channel 
the  depth  of  w;iter  in  tlio  shallowest  part,  8  m. S.E.  from 
the  town,  at  ebb  tide  is  only  about  12  ft.,  and  at  fiood 
tide  from  17  to  18.  A  light-house,  80  feet  high,  with  a 
revolving  light,  has  been  en-cted  on  a  small  island  bear- 
ing2j^  III.  N.W.  from  tlie  bar.  at  (he  entrance  to  tlio 
S.  channel.  After  crossing  the  bar,  there  is  deep  water 
up  to  the  city,  where  vessels  lie  moored  alongside  the 
wharves  ami  tpiays.  Before  the  late  civil  war,  C.  was  a 
l)luce  of  very  extensive  trade,  exiiorting  great  quantities 
of  cotton  and  rice;  it  being  the  port  where  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  S.  Carolina 
was  carried  on.  Its  trade  has,  however,  since  the  re-ad- 
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mission  of  the  State  into  representation,  again  become 
considerable,  exportingduring  the  tiscuH  year  ending 
June  30, 1875,  to  the  amount  of  819,6.)5,000,  and  im¬ 
porting  from  the  N.and  Middle  States,  breadstuff’s,  fish, 
shoes,  dry-goods,  and  most  of  the  nuiiuifaetured  c<mi- 
modities  needed  by  society.  During  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  year  there  cleared  from  this  i>ort  263  vesseD.of 
a  total  of  119,274  tons,  while  there  cut  ‘red  236, aggre¬ 
gating  102,023  tons,  besides  the  coastwise  trade, 
which,  during  the  same  year  (1875\  amounted  to  a 
total  of  7 10,284  tons.  The  city  is  badly  supplied  with 
water,  having  mostly  to  di'pcml  on  tho  ndn-water  col¬ 
lected  in  cisterns. — Hist.  Charleshm  was  founded  by  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  in  1680,  and  umlerwent  various  vicissitudes 
until  1783,  wlieii  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  In  1787 
the  seat  of  State  govt,  was  I'eriiovcl  thence  to  Columbia. 
In  1838  a  calamitous  fire  destroyed  a  great  portion  of 
tho  city.  On  April  12.  1861.  tlio  civil  war  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  here,  in  tlio  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  (7.  v.), 
by  tho  Confedora(o  general  Beauregard,  which  key  of 
the  city  was  surrendered  on  tlie  14tii.  Later  in  tho  year 
was  strictly  blockaileil  by  a  Union  naval  squadron, 
which  sank  17  vessels  laden  with  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
tho  harbor,  Dec.  14th.  An  eng:ig«*ment  between  the  Na¬ 
tional  ami  Confederate  fieets,  Jan.  31,  1863,  resulted  in 
the  retiremoiit  of  tho  former.  Beaureganl  then  de- 
clareil  tho  blockade  raised ;  a  statement  denied  b}*  Admi¬ 
ral  Du])ont.  Another  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April 
7-12,  failing,  operations,  both  by  sea  and  land,  wero 
afterwards  commenced  by  the  Union  general  Gillinore, 
wlio,  on  July  3,  occupied  Folly  Island,  and  seized  tho 
S.  part  of  Morris  Island  on  the  10th.  Reimlsed  in  an 
attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  next  day.  he  unsuccessfully  re¬ 
newed  the  attack,  witii  the  assistance  of  the  fleet,  on  the 
18th.  losing  1,530  killed  and  wounded.  A  demand  for 
the  suiTeiider  of  Sumter  being  rejected,  on  the  2lst.  Gen. 
Gillmore  commenced  on  the  folb*wing  day  to  shell  the 
city.  Morris  Island,  on  which  were  Fort  Wagner  and 
Battery  Gregg,  was  evacuated  on  Sept.  7.  The  siege  of 
C.  continued  till  Feh.  17.  1865.  when  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Hardee,  and  next  day  occu- 
jiied  by  the  Union  forces.  Pop.  48,966. 

Charleston,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Bradley 
CO.,  on  the  Hiawassee  River,  76  in.  S.W.  of  Knoxville; 
pop.  8(K). 

Charleston,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Hopkins  co. 

Charleston,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  (Orleans  co., 
55  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier;  p'p.  1,278. 

Charles'ton,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap  of  Kanawha  co.,  ami  of  the  State  itself  since 
1869,  on  tlie  Kanawha  River,  (*o  m.  fnun  its  month,  ami 
at  its  junction  with  the  Elk  River,  15U  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Wheeling;  pop.  3,857. 

Charleston  Four  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post- 
office  of  MiUitgomery  co. 

i’liarles'town,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
on  tlie  Arkansas  River,  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Charlestown,  in  Indiana,  a  township  ami  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  2^  m.  from  the  Ohio  River, 
ami  12  N.N.E.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  pop.  of  village 
2,204;  of  township  3,294. 

Charlestown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co., 
abt.  44  m.  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  223. 

Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Middlesex  co.,  (forming  a  portion  of  Boston.)  situate  on 
a  neck  of  land  due  N.  of  Boston,  with  whicli  city  it  con 
iiects  hy  tlio  Charles  River  and  Warren  bridges,  is  111 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Rortlaml,  and  2(X)  E.  by  S.  of  Albany,  in 
Lat.  42®  2'  N.,  Loii.  71®  3'  33"  W.  This  is  altogether  a 
prosperous  and  well-built  town,  with  wide  ami  generally 
w'ell-shaded  streets,  opening  out  into  several  spacious 
avenues.  It  coutaius  huudsume  churches,  a  state  prison, 
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and  odier  noticeable  public  buildings,  besides  schools, 
and  literary  institutions.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
here,  however,  are  the  famous  battle-ground  of  Bunker 
Hill  (with  its  monument,  7.1’.),  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Yard, 
situated  at  its  fork.  This  estahlishmeiit,  founded  in 
1798,  occupies  an  area  of  from  70  to  80  acres,  and  is  in¬ 
closed  landward  by  a  high  stone  wall.  Its  dry-ilock, 
costing  $070,000,  wa.s  opened  for  use  in  1833.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  341  ft.  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  having  a 
depth  of  60,  Its  first  occupant  was  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Vonstilution.  Here  are  large  tuundries  for  the  casting 
of  ordnance,  and  all  iron-work  needed  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  ships  of  war;  besides  store-houses,  building- 
yards,  &c.  —  C.  has  maiiufacturcjj  of  imvchiuery,  leather, 
furniture,  iron  and  steel-wares,  &c.,  and  was  incorporated 
acityinis47.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  in  June,  1775,  was  burned  by  the 
British,  during  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  This  act  has 
been  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  one  of  pure  wanton¬ 
ness,  but  the  Knglish  officers  defeudi-d  their  conduct  on 
the  ground  of  military  necessity.  I^p.  28,323. 

in  New  Hampshire.^  a  p(»st-village  and 
town.ship  of  Sullivan  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  00 
in.  W.  of  Conc()nl ;  pop.  1,741. 

Cliarlestowii^  in  Ohioj  a  village  of  Clark  co.,  40  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Columhns. 

—A  post-township  of  Portage  co.;  pop.  676. 

—  A  village  of  Portage  co.,  6  m.  B.  of  Ravenna. 

in  Pennst/lvamaj  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Chester  co.,  on  Pickering  Creek,  12  m.  N'.of  IVest 
Chester;  pop.  964. 

—A  post-office  of  Luzerne  co. 

Cliiirle^towii,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Waabingtou  co.,  15  in.  S.W.  of  Newport; 
pop.  1,109. 

Uliarlesf^wn,  in  West  rinjrtnia.a  post-vilbige.  cap.  of 
Jefierson  co.,  108  m.  N.  of  HIchmoud;  pop.  1,593. 

dlurle*4towii«  in  a  post-vil.  of  Calumet  co. 

i'harle.'s'villo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Bedford  co. 

C'liarlet^  Nicolas  ToussAiNT,(s*ar7uy,) a  French  painter 
and  caricaturist,  d.  in  Paris,  1792.  After  studyinga  while 
under  Groa,  ho  gra<bm!ly  formed  for  himself  a  style  in 
which  he  had  no  rival.  Especially  successful  in  his 
sketches  of  soldiers  and  children,  C.  has  been  called  the 
litranger  of  caricature.  His  designs  are  free  from  exag¬ 
geration,  while  full  of  spirit,  interest,  and  naivete;  and 
his  titles,  or  inotto«‘8,  were  often  so  witty  and  suggestive, 
that  dramatic  writers  have  founded  pieces  upon  them. 
D.  1845. 

Cliarle'ville,  a  fine  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardennes, 
on  the  Meuse,  near  Mezi^res.  Manuf.  Arms,  copper- 
wares,  leather,  soup,  &c.  J*op.  12,112. 

Ctiurle'villc,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  22  m.  from 
Limerick :  p'p.  3,000. 

<rharlevoix«  Pierre  Francois  Xavibr  de,  (shur'le- 
rwdh,)  a  French  Jesuit,  b.  1682.  He  is  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  e.xtensive  explorations  in  N.  America,  and 
researche.s  among  the  Indian  tribe.s,  detailed  in  Ins  work 
A  History  of  New  France  (or  Canada),  Loudon,  1709. 
D.  1761. 

Charlevoix,  in  Michigan,  ft. coaniy  bordering  on  Luke 
Michigan;  area,  aht.  620  «q.  m  \pop.  1,724. 

— .\  post-office  of  Emmet  co. 

Char'lie  Hope,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Brunswick  co. 

Chari ieii,  {shUrVydo,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire,  40 
Ill.  from  Montbrison.  Man/.  Liueu  and  cotton  fubxics. 
Pop.  4,516. 

Char'lock,  n.  [A.  S.  c#»d€/^ac.]  (Bof.)  The  Sinapis  ar- 
\>ensis,  a  wild  species  of  MusUird.  —  Loudon. 

Char'loe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  on 
the  Auglaize  River,  137  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Cliar'lotte,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Charlotte,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  M  ashington 
CO..  20  m.  N.E.  of  'fachias  ;  pop.  467. 

Charlotte,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Eaton 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing;  poji.  2,25.3. 

Charlotte,  or  Port  Genesee,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  po.st- 
village  of  Monroe  county,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee 
River,  7  ni.  N.  of  RcKdiester. 

—A  township  of  Chatauqua  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Mays- 
vilie;  pop.  1,682. 

Charlotte*  in  N.  OiroHna,  a  town.  cap.  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  co..  on  Sugar  Creek.  A  branch  mint  was  Estab¬ 
lished  here  in  1838.  for  coining  the  gold  raised  from  thej 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  P»p.  4.473. 

Charlotte*  in  Tennessee,  a  township  and  village,  cap. 
of  Dickson  co.,  38  m.  W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,420. 

Charh^tte,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chittenden  co.,  on  the  K.  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  11  m. 
W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  1.4:i0. 

Charlotte, in  rir^imo,  a  S.S.E.  county;  area,  6508q.  m. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  S.W.  by  Staunton  River;  the  soil 
is  partially  fertile,  and  the  surface  uneven.  Cap.  Marys¬ 
ville.  Pop.  14,513. 

Charlotte*  in  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

i'harJotte  .4iiia'lie,  or  St.  Thom.as,  cap.  of  the 
i^land  of  St.  Thomas.  Sec  Thoma.s,  (St.) 

Cliar'lotte  Ceu'trc,  in  iVeu>  IbrA:,  a  post-office  of 
Chatauqua  co. 

Charlotte  Court-House,  in  Virginia.  See  Marys¬ 
ville, 

Charlotte  Hall,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Mary's  co.,  about  45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  or  Boca  Grande,  an  inlet  of  the 
W.  cojist  of  Florida,  about  25  m.  long,  8  to  10  wide,  and 
only  10  to  12  feel  deep,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  several 
islands,  and  producing  the  finest  oysters  on  the  coast. 
Its  entrance  lies  between  Boca  Grande  Key  and  Gxispe- 
rillo  Bay. 

Charlotto  iMlniitis*  Sec  Queen  Chart otte  Islands. 

Charlot'teiiburj;:,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Braudeu- 


burg,  on  the  Spree,  5  m.  W.  of  Berlin.  It  is  principally 
remarkahle  lor  its  magnificent  pahKe  and  gardens,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Pru.ssian  iiionarchs,  and  ercctetl  hy  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great.  The  gardens,  whicii  are  finely  laid  out, 
are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  are  much  visitetl  by 
Sunday  pleasure-seekers  from  the  capital.  Pop.  13,673. 

Charlotte  Stiver,  in  New  I'orA*.  forms  part  .of  the 
boundary  between  Otsego,  S^'hoharle,  and  Delaware  cos. 
It  is  an  aflluent  of  the  E.  brunch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Charlotte-itii!«Me.  n.  [Fr.  charlotte,  a  dish  of  apple 
marmalade,  spiiiikled  over  with  toasted  bread-cruuihs; 
and  Russe.  Russian.]  {Coohery.)  In  piistry,  a  dish  com¬ 
posed  of  cream,  isinglass,  milk,  vanilla,  yolk  of  eggs,  and 
sugar,  mixed  together  like  a  syllabuh,  and  served  with 
a  lining  of  8i>unge-cake. 

Charlottesville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Schoharie  co.,  about  30  m.  from  Albany.  It  has  a  large 
seminary  of  1,000  pupils. 

Charl4»tleHville*  in  Virginia,  a  township  and  town, 
cap.  of  Alheniarle  co.,  on  Moore's  Creek,  2  m.  above  its 
entmnee  into  Rivanna  River,  and  81  m.  N.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Virginia, 
founded  in  1819,  and  has  a  museum, an  observatory,  and 
a  library.  Pp.  of  tow’nship,  7,145. 

Charlottef^ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  about  30  in.  F.  of  Indianapolis ;  pop.  414. 

Charlotte  Town,  the  cap.  of  Prince  Edward  lslan<l, 
in  the  Uulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Lat.  45®  15'  N.,  Iain.  63®  7' 
W.  It  stands  on  the  S.E.  coast,  at  the  bottom  of  Hills¬ 
borough  Ikiy,  and  at  the  confluence  of  3  rivers,  which 
each  admit  the  largest  vessels  for  several  miles,  so  as  to 
secure  them  from  bad  weather,  /b/).  6,000, 

Charllon*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co  ,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Worcester;  pop.  1,878. 

Charlton,  in  AVjxj  York,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga 
Co.,  25  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  1,607. 

Charlton  City,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Wor¬ 
cester  CO. 

Charlton  l>opdt,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Worcester  co. 

Charni,  n.  [Fr.  charme,  from  Lat.  carmen,  a  song,  a 
form  of  incantation,  from  cano,  to  sing;  allitnl  to  W. 
can,  a  song,  and  pri»bably  to  iieb.  kana,  to  found,  to 
create,  like  Gr.  poitma,  a  poem,  a  song,  from  poieO,  to 
make.]  A  magic  spell,  incantation,  or  enchantment:  a 
combination  of  characters  supposiHl  to  be  invested  with 
supernatural  ])()wers.  —  See  I.ncantahon.  Magic. 

"  Names  as  a  cAarm  against  the  wares  and  wind."  —  Vryden. 

— An.vthing  worn,  ns  a  talisman.  Ac.,  for  its  supposed  oc¬ 
cult  virtues  in  averting  evil  from,  or  attracting  good 
fortune  to,  the  wearer. 

— Fascination:  that  wliich  has  power  to  subdue  opposi¬ 
tion,  to  plea.se  irresistibly,  and  to  gain  affection  and 
good-will;  that  whicli  gives  exquisite  pleasure;  as,  the 
charm  of  a  well-bred  luuuner;  the  charm  of  a  womau^s 
beauty. 

*■  The  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love.”  — -  fTordsworth. 

— V.  a.  To  act  upon  by  charms,  spells,  or  incantations;  to 
govern  by  supernatural  influence. 

“I  bear  a  charmed  life.”  —Shaks. 

— To  subdue,  enthral,  or  control  by  some  secret  influence ; 
to  bewitch  by  Some  pleasing  power. 

“  Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm."  —  Pope. 

— To  delight;  to  .vielil  exquisite  plojisure  to;  to  fascinate; 
toenrupture;  to  enchant;  to  captivate;  to  attract  irresist¬ 
ibly. 

“  Awed  without  sense,  and  without  beauty  charmed,"  —Pope. 

— r.  i.  To  act  as  acharm :  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  charm. 

Charm'or,  n.  One  who  charms;  one  who  uses  or  has 
the  gift  of  enchantment. 

“She  was  a  cAarmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  other  people." —.s'AaAs. 

— One  who  delights,  or  attracts  the  affections. 

“  How  happy  couhl  I  be  with  either, 

W’ere  t'other  dear  charmfr  away.”  -^Gay, 

Cliarm'eros«,  n.  An  enchaijtre8.s. 

;).  a.  Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree; 
enchanting;  bewitching:  captivating;  fascinating;  de¬ 
lightful;  as,  a  charming  girl. 

“Bow  charming  is  divine  philosophy.” —JfHton. 

I'liarin'iii^ly,  adv.  In  a  charming  or  attractive 
manner. 

C'liariii'iii^iiCSS,  n.  Power  or  quality  to  charm,  or 
please. 

C'liariii'lei^s,  a.  Without  the  power  of  pleasing;  des¬ 
titute  of  charms. 

C'liHr'neoo,  n.  A  description  of  sweet  wine.  —  Shaks. 

Cliar'iiel,  a.  [Fr.  charnel;  Ivat.  cartialis,  fleshly,  carnal, 
from  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  Containing  dead  flesh  or  car¬ 
casses;  as,  a  charnel  vault. 

— «.  A  charnel-lumse. 

Cliarnel-lioiiso,  n.  A  place  under  or  near  a  church 
wljere  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited;  a  seat  of 
corruption  or  rottenness. 

Cliar'olais,  in  France,  one  of  the  four  counties  of  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Burgundy,  now  included  in  the  dep. 
of  Sjione-et-Loire. 

i'liar'on*  n.  (Myth.')  The  ferry-man  who  conducted  the 
souls  of  the  departed  in  a  boat  across  the  Stygian  lake 
to  receive  judgment  frotn  Ileacus,  Radamanthus,  and 
Minos,  the  judges  of  tlie  infernal  regions.  He  received 
an  obolus  from  every  passenger,  for  which  reason  that 
jdece  of  money  was  phiced  in  tlie  mouths  of  the  dead. 
He  was  8;iid  to  be  the  son  of  Erebus  an<l  Night. 

i'liarpie*  {shdr'pe,)n.  [From  Lat.  caipia;  Fr.  charpie.'\ 
{Surg.)  Lint  used  for  dressing  wounds,  Ac. 

Cliarqiii*  {shdr'ke,)  n.  [Sp.l  A  term  applied  in  S. 
America  to  long  strips  of  beef,  dried  in  the  sun  for  use 


I  as  a  portable  article  of  provision;  —  hence  the  phrase 
j>rked-bee/. 

C'liarr,  n.  (Zo67.)  See  Char. 

Cliar'ruH*  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe,  a  French  republican, 
Htutesman,  and  author,  b.  atPny-de-Dome.lHOH.  He  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830;  served  in  Algeria  as  a 
lieutenant,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  one 
of  the  zealous  ineinbers  ot  the  National  Assembly, 

and  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  republkan  govern¬ 
ment.  Detained  at  Ham  alter  tlie  coup  d'etat  of  Der.  2, 
1851,  lie  was  atterwuids  exiled,  and  afterward  lived  at 
Brussels.  His  principal  work  is  Jiisloire  dela  Camjiagne 
de  1815.  1).  1865. 

Cliarre.  a.  [L.  Lat.  c/iania.]  An  old  weight  of  lead. 
See  Chakgk. 

Char'roii^  Pierre,  a  French  author,  b.  in  Paris.  1531. 
He  studied  law';  but  alter  some  yeaiV  practite.  he  took 
holy  orders,  an<l  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Margaret 
of  Navarre.  He  was  a  friend  of  Montaigne.  In  his 
celebrated  Traili  de  la  Hogesse,  C.  manifests  much  c»f  tlie 
sceptical  humor  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  almost 
equals  him  in  tlie  eloquence  with  which  he  delineates 
the  miseries  of  human  life.  D.  1003. 

Cliar'ry*  a.  [Ste  Char.]  Pertaining  to  charcoal ;  re- 
seiiihling  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Cliart*  n.  [Lat.  c/mWa,  paper.]  A  card;  a  p-aper  writ¬ 
ten  upon  or  inscribed;  a  statement  drawn  up  in  a  tab¬ 
ular  form  :  as,  u  geneuiogical  chart. 

{Hydrog.)  A  hy<lrographic  map  for  the  use  of  navi¬ 
gators,  being  a  iiinjeclioii  of  some  part  of  the  sen  or 
coast  on  a  plane  surface.  C’.,  as  w  ell  as  ordinary  maps, 
may  be  constructed  on  any  of  the  principles  by  which  a 
spherical  surface  is  represented  on  a  ]»!ane.  Mercator's 
Projection  {q.v),  however,  is  tlie  one  most  generally 
used. —  Topographical  chart,  a  draught  or  map  of  any 
particular  section  of  country,  or  surface  of  the  earth. — 
Globular  chart,  a  chart  formed  on  a  globular  projection. 
Plane  chart.  Sec  Plane. 

— V.  a.  To  map  or  lay  dow  n  in  a  chart ;  as.  to  chart  a  river. 

C'harta,  (Acir'fa,)  w.  [Lat.  cAar/u  ;  Gr.  cAar<c«.]  {Lute.) 
Paper;  the  material  on  which  documents,  Ac.  are  writ¬ 
ten. —  A  charter  or  deed  in  writing;  any  signal  or  token 
by  which  an  estate  was  held. —  Charta  chyrographa/a, 
an  indenture.  —  Charta  jartita,  a  cliarter-jmiTy.  — - 
Charta  de  una  parte,  a  deed-poll;  a  deed  of  one  part.— 
See  Magna  Charta. 

Cliarta'oeoiiM,  a.  [Lat]  Papery:  indicjiting a  paper¬ 
like  texture  and  substance  of  most  leaves. 

Cliarle*  (.•rAuW,)  n.  [See  Chart.]  {French  Hist.)  A 
term  originally  used  to  indicate  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  French  kings  to  various  ti»w  ns  and  com- 
inunitie.s;  but  applied  at  present  to  the  lundameiital 
law  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  established  on  the  res¬ 
toration  of  I..oui»  XVIII,  in  1814.  As  is  well  known,  it 
was  the  violation  of  an  article  of  tlie  Charte  by  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.  that  led  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  the  expttlsion  of  that  ntonarch  from  the  throne, 
and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  on  August  29, 
1830,  swore  to  a  new  charter,  sensibly  modifying  that 
of  1814  in  a  liberal  sense.  Alter  18  years’  sway,  Liuiis 
Philippe  was  himself  cxpelleil  from  France,  February  *24, 
1848,  and  therewith  the  charte  which  he  was  called  in 
to  support  fell  lo  the  ground. 

CTiar'tcr,  n.  [Fr.  chartre,  from  L.  Lat.  chartarium,  the 
place  where  documents  were  deposited,  from  Ljit.  charta, 
paper.]  A  writing  conferring  or  bestowing  powers, 
rights,  or  privileges. 

“  upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom.”— 5Aajfcf. 

— A  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  exemption. 

“As  large  a  cAurler  as  the  wind.” — Shaks. 

(Law.)  A  writing  given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  con¬ 
tract,  Ac. ;  a  deed  of  conveyance. 

{Com.  and  Naut.)  The  letting  or  hiring  of  a  vessel  for 
a  certain  purpose,  and  by  special  contract ;  as,  a  ship  is 
advertised  for  charter. 

— i*.  a.  To  establish  by  charter ;  as,  to  charter  a  public 
company. 

(Naut.)  To  hire  or  let  by  charter,  as  a  ship. 

Chartered,  a.  Privileged  by  charter;  granted  by 
charter;  enjoying  a  privilege  or  license. 

“  The  air,  a  charter'd  liberiine,  is  still.”  —  Shales. 

— Hired  hy  charter,  as  a  ship. 

Cliar'terer,  n.  (Com.)  A  person  who  hires  a  ship  for  a 
specific  voyage,  paying  fur  the  use  of  the  same  generally 
in  a  stated,  or  lump  sum. 

Char'terist,  n.  An  advocate  of  Chartkm.— See 
Chartist. 

Cliar'ter«Ian<l,  n.  (Fng.  Law.)  Same  as  Bociand,  q.  v. 

Cliar'ter-party,  n.  [Fr.  charte-partie,^  divided  char¬ 
ter,  from  the  old  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument  in 
two.  and  giving  one])art  to  each  contractor.]  (Mar.  Law.) 
A  contract  by  which  the  owner,  or  master,  of  a  ship 
lets  the  whole  or  principal  part  of  it  to  a  freighter  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  under  certain  specified  condi¬ 
tions,  f()r  a  deternniied  voyage  to  one  or  more  places.  A 
C.  is  generally  under  seal ;  hut  a  printed  or  written  in¬ 
strument  signed  by  the  parties,  cnlled  a  menarandum 
of  charter’jxirty,  is  binding  if  no  charter-party  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  A  voyage  may  be  performed  in  part  under  a  C., 
and  in  part  under  a  pared  agreement ;  but  the  terms  (ff 
the  C.  cannot  be  altered  by  pared  evidence,  nlthe)ugh  they 
may  be  explained  by  mercantile  usage.  The  instrument 
expresses  the  freight  to  be  paid,  and  generally,  but  not 
necessarily,  the  biinien  of  the  ship;  together  with  some 
usual  covenants,  and  others  at  the  discretion  of  the 
parties  interested.  —  See  Freight. 

Cliar'tier*  Alain,  a  French  author,  B.  at  Bayenx,  about 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  attached  in  various 
capacities  to  the  kings  Charles  VI.  and  VII.  C.  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  the  ablest,  and  also  oue  of  the 
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ogliest,  men  of  his  day.  He  wrote  earnestly  o«  subjects 
of  Church  discipline ;  but  is  best  known  as  a  poet,  and  l-y 
his  eminently  nationut  and  patriotic  songs.  He  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  creation  or  diffusion  of  a  sound  public 
opinion.  1>.  about  1455, 

Oiar^liers,  in  I*enmylvaniay  a  township  of  Alleghany 
Co.;  pop.  2,-t)9. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co.,  22  ra.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg; 
pop.  1,870. 

Cliartioi**^  i'reeU,  in  Pf-nmylvania.  rises  in  Wash- 
ingttui  CO.,  and  tlows  into  the  Ohio  Kiver,  4  m.  below 
Pittsburg. 

n.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  political  doctrines  of  a 
Chartist.  7.  v. 

Cliar'liKt«  «.  [From  Charter.]  {Eng.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
defunct  political  party  in  Knglainl,  composed  <  hiefly 
of  the  working  classes,  who  embodied  tlieir  principles 
in  a  document  called  the  People's  Charlri\  tlie  six  lead¬ 
ing  iM)ints  of  which  were :  1.  Universal  .Siiffrage ;  2.  Vote 
by  Itallot:  3.  .\nntial  Parliaments;  4.  Klectornl  Dis¬ 
tricts;  5.  Abolitbin  of  Property  O'tJditiculion  ;  and  6. 
P.iyment  of  Meiul»ers  of  Parliament. 

Cliart  a.  Wanting  a  chart ;  unspecified  on  paper. 

i'hartosir't*aphy9  ^ame  as  Cartography,  7.  r. 
Ctiarloiu'etA^r,  «.  [Gr.  charter.,  and  mHron.  measure.] 
Ad  instrument  aiiapted  for  the  admeasurement  of  charts 
or  maps. 

Char'trOA*  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eurc-et-Uoire  (of 
which  it  is  tlie  cap  ),  on  the  E>ire,  4S  m.  S.W.  of  Paris. 
The  cathedral  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  build¬ 
ings  in  France.  C.  has  one  of  the  nrnst  imporiant  corn- 
markets  in  the  em])ire,  and  inaiinfacttires  of  hosiery, 
hats,  and  leather.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being  ac¬ 
counted,  before  the  Koman  compiest,  as  the  cap.  of 
Celtic  Gaul.  Henry  IV.  was  crowned  here  in  1694. 
Pop.  2l,4H4. 

Char'tres*  Robert  Philippe  Louis  Eugene  Ferpij^and 
D'Grleans,  (Due  DE.)  y(*unger  son  of  the  late  Duke 
d’Orleans,  ami  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of 
the  French,  B.  at  Paris.  Nov.  9,  1840.  When  only  two 
years  old  he  lost  liis  father,  and  six  years  later  the  Rev¬ 
olution  di*ove  him,  along  with  his  family,  into  exile.  The 
young  duke  was  brought  up  in  England,  and  joined  the 
Union  army  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  civil  war  in 
1802.  He  married,  June  11,  18^,  Fran(;oise  Marie  Anielie 
d’Orleans,  eblest  daught^-'r  of  tlie  Prince  de  Joinville. 
<'liar'lreiiM4\  (La  Grande,)  a  famous  monastery  of 
France,  <iep.  Isere,  14  m.  N.  ot  Greiioble,  among  lofty 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,281  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  access  to  it  i.s  very  ditficult.  It  was  built  in  1084, 
but  having  been  several  times  pillaged  and  burnt  down, 
the  present  building  w:ts  erected  after  1676.  It  is 
of  vast  extent,  and  cost  an  immense  sum.  During 
the  revolution,  the  monks  were  driven  out,  and  their 
pn»perty,  including  a  valuable  library,  confiscated  aiid 
Rohi.  Rut,  in  1826,  the  building,  which  had  escaped 
the  revolutionary  tempest,  was  restored  to  its  original 
destination,  and  C.  is  still  the  chief  monastery  ol  the 
Carthusians.  The  inmates,  about  30  in  number,  derive 
their  principal  suh.sistence  from  the  sale  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  licpieur,  which  they  manufacture  under  the  name 
of  Chartreus*’,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  enter 
many  aromatic  herbs.  This  liqueur  has  never  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  compounded  elsewhere.  Every  bottle  of  the 
genuine  cordial  (which  is  highly  tonic)  bears  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Father  Gamier,  a  superscription  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  fraudulently  imitated  by  manufacturers  of 
a  spurious  article. 

diartreiix,  {shar-trou\)  n.  [Fr.]  A  monk  of  the 
Carthusian  order.  —  See  Cartiiu.sian3. 

<'hart'iilnry,  n.  Same  as  Cartulaut,  q.v. 
dltir'-wOiMrtil,  n.  [From  c/mr,  a  turn  ]  A  woman 
hired  for  chores  or  odd  work, or  for  single  days.  SocChah. 
diary,  {chd'rfy)  a.  [.\.  8.  ctnt'ig.  from  ceatnan.  to  care.] 
Careful :  wary ;  cautious ;  circumspect;  frugal: — gener¬ 
ally  preceding  of. 

“  The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  uuniask  her  beaut;  to  the  moon.  ' — 
diaryb'dis.  {Myth.)  See  Scylla. 

C'hnK^ible,  a.  Fit  fur  the  chase ;  that  which  may  be 
chased. 

diaso,  V.  a.  [Fr.  chasaer  ;  It.  cacrirtr«  ;  L.  Lat.  cacinre, 
from  cacia,a  place  where  wild  beasts  are  kept  for  being 
bunted;  probably  from  Lat.  capto — capio.  to  take.]  To 
pursue,  as  an  enemy  <)r  as  game;  to  pursue;  to  hunt; 
to  follow  with  eagerness  or  desire :  as,  to  chase  a  stag.  — 
To  drive,  urge,  or  press  forward  upon  with  vehemence: 
to  drive  away;  (often  followed  \>y  off  or  away)\  as,  to 
chase  a  person  from  place  to  place. 

— r.  tt.  [See  Enchase.]  {Engraving)  To  emboss  with 
figures;  to  engrave,  as  a  salver.  Ac, 

— n.  Vehement  pursuit  of  anything;  a  hunting  or  hunt ; 

a  race;  as,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

— Game  hunted;  anything  which  is  hunted  or  pursued. 

'  Honour '8  the  noblest  cAtue  ;  pursue  that  game."— CraneiHe. 

—Ground  where  game  is  preserved  or  hunted;  as,  Enfield 
Chase. 

'*  Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase.”  —  Shake. 

(Natil.)  The  vessel  which  is  pursued  by  another;  as, 
to  oyerIjHul  the  chase. 

_ Earnest  seeking,  or  piirsiiit  of  something  desirable, 

“  This  mad  cAa«e  of  fame."  —  Pryden. 

_ [Fr  chdssis,  a  case,  a  shrine.]  A  wide  groove. 

(Printing.)  A  square,  iron  frame  for  confining  types 
when  set  up  in  pages. 

(Gunnery.)  The  part  of  a  gun  in  front  of  the  trun¬ 
nions.  In  smooth-bored  cast-iron  guns  it  is  the  part 
between  the  second  re-inforce  ring  and  the  neck  of  tlie 
piece.— Tlie  whole  bore  or  length  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
taken  inside. 
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(Games.)  In  Tennis,  the  spot  where  a  ball  falls,  and 
beyond  which  the  adversary  must  strike  his  bull  in 
Older  t(»  gain  a  point. — Johnson. 

S\LMu.\  PoRTLv.Ni>,an  American  statesman,  b.  in 
Coi  nihh,  N.  11.,  Jan.  13,  180n.  is  ilesccnded  from  Aquila 
Cliuse,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1618.  ilis 
father,  whom  he  lost  w  hile  young,  was  Chief  Justice  D. 
Chase,  of  Vermont.  Alter  studying  at  the  College  of 
Citicinnati,  he  graduated  with  honors  at  Dartmoutli  Col¬ 
lege  in  1826.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18;  U,  prac- 
ti.>ed  at  Cineiunati,  and  between  1832-3.'i  {lublished  an 
Cilition  the  Utatutrs  tf  Ohio.  In  1840,  C'.  took  a  more 
active  part  in  jiolitics,  ^eparuting  from  the  Ih  niocratic 
jiarty  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  on  account  of 
its  pro-slaveiy  attitude,  and  supporteii  Gcii.  H;tni.son 
fur  Fre.Mdeiit;  alter  w  llo^e  deutli  he  took  jairt  in  the 
organiEation  of  the  Liberal  i<arty  in  Ohio.  In  1849  he 
WHS  returned  to  liie  United  Slates  Senate  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  that  State.  In  1865  he  gaineii  mui  li  popularity 
by  hi.s  persevering  opposition  to  tlie  Nebraska  Lill,  ami 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  guveiaior  ol  the  Stale 
of  Oliio,  a  j»>st  lie  held  till  1860.  In  1861,  (’.  was  made 
Si'cretary  of  the  Treasui  y  by  President  Lim  oln,  and  is 
the  originatiu*  of  the  treasury  notes  called  Greenbacks, 
and  of  the  Pistal  Currency.  During  the  civil  war,  his 
financial  operations  were  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  were 
generally  received  with  favor.  In  July,  1864,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  ]>o8t,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales,  an  otfice  he  liebl  until  his  D.  May,  1873. 

f’liaHO,  Samuel,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  a  judge  of  the  U.  States  Supreme 
Court,  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  Maryland;  d.  1811. 

Clia^o,  in  Kansas,  a  central  co. ;  area.  576  R().  m.  Pivei's. 
Cottonwood  an<l  Neosho.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cup.  Cottonwood.  Pop.  1,975. 

d)a«iO'lbr<i,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  CK;ean  co. 

n.  (Saut.)  A  long  gun,  generally  a  car- 
ronade,  placed  at  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  vessel  in  chasing 
an  enemy.  See  Bow-Chaser. 

C'liaKe  in  yew  York,  a  P.O.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

I'tiaso'-porl,  71.  (yaut.)  The  gun-port  through  which 
one  of  ttie  chase-guns  is  run  out,  when  chasing  a  ship. 

Clias'er.  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  chases;  a  hunter. 

*  At  once  tbe  chaser  imd  at  once  the  prey  1 " — Pope. 

(yaut.)  Same  as  Chase,  Chase-gun,  and  Bow-Chaser, 
(9'  *'•) 

— An  enchaser. 

ti.  (Gunnery.)  A  band  at  the  end  of  the 
cbitse  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

C'liaMo'villo,  in  yew  York,  a  post-office  of  Otsego  co. 

C'lllAMeville^  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co., 
on  Birdsong  Creek,  70  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Chas'iii^^  or  Enchasino,  n.  {Puie  Arts.)  The  art  of 
enlbos^^Ilg  or  making  bassi-relievi  in  metals.  The  wt»rk 
is  imnclied  out  from  the  back,  ami  tlien  cut  on  steel 
blocks  or  puncheons,  and  cleared  with  small  chisels  and 
gravers.  Much  C.  is  done  by  filling  the  vessel  to  be 
chased  witli  a  composition  of  pitch,  and  then  hummer 
ing  with  a  point  and  chisel  on  the  outside 

diai«'ka,  in  Minnes<‘ta.  a  post-village  of  Carver  co. 

CliasleM,  Michel,  {shut,)  a  distinguished  French  geo¬ 
metrician,  who,  by  his  power  of  generalization,  greatly 
simplified  and  extended  the  most  important  theories. 
B.  at  Epernon,  1793,  h<i  was  in  1841  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  and  of  api>lied  niecliuiiics  in  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  Bcliool,  and  in  1846  w’as  called  to  the  chair  of  higher 
geometry, which  was  instituted  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Ibe  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  a  member  of  tiie  Royal 
Society  of  London. 

Cliasles,  Victor  Kuphemion  Philarete,  a  French  lite- 
rateur,  B  at  Mainvilliers,  near  Chartres,  1799.  In  his 
16  th  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  was  imprisoned  lor  two  months,  on 
acc»»uut  of  his  master  being  suspected  as  a  plotter 
against  tlie  security  of  tlie  State.  Cliasles  was  set  at 
liberty  through  the  intercession  of  Chateaubriaml,  w  lien 
he  came  to  England,  where  for  seven  years  he  directed 
tlie  printing  department  of  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Valpy.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  en- 
teri*d  upon  a  literary  career  marked  !»y  considerable 
originality  and  success.  His  fecundity  in  author>hip 
luis  been  so  great,  that  it  would  occupy  a  considerable 
space  even  to  enumerate  his  works.  Besides  writing 
for  the"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  the  “  Revue  de  Paris,"’ 
and  other  publications,  he  has  composed  a  number  of 
volumes,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  umler  the 
title  of  Studies,  and  is  the  author  of  several  wt*rks  on 
England  and  its  literature.  Ho  is  also  a  professor  of 
languages  and  European  literature  in  the  nmderu  Col¬ 
lege  of  France.  D.  1873. 

I'tiaHiii,  (kazm,)  n.  [Gr.  chasma.  from  chaino,  to  yawn, 
gape,  or  open  wide.]  A  gap  or  wide  opening:  a  fissure; 
a  cleft;  an  opening  made  by  disruption. 

**  Chasms  aud  watery  depths."  —Colei^dgt. 

— A  void;  an  unfilled  place;  a  vacuity. 

In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes."  —  Pryden. 
a.  Having  gaps  or  a  chasni- 

I'lktiiii'iiky,  a.  Full  of  chasms;  containing  cha.sms. 

They  cross  the  chasmy  torrent's  bed."— irordstcortA. 

Clia^'Mela^,  a  sort  of  grape  grow'n  near  Fontainebleau, 
France,  an<l  much  esteemed  by  gourmets  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  delicacy  of  its  flavor. 

Cliat^'KOloiip-Laiibat,  Justin  Napoleon  Samuel 
Prosper,  Comte  de,  a  French  statesman,  b.  in  1805,  at 
Alexandria,  Piedmont,  studied  at  the  Lyc6e  Louis  le 
Grand,  Paris,  and  entered  the  council  of  state  in  182S. 
In  1830  he  was  sent  with  41.  Baude  to  Algeria;  left. 
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that  country  for  Tunis  in  18CC,  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Constantine.  The  following  year  he  W'as  elected 
deputy,  and,  in  1838,  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state; 
he  was  ehH:ted  to  the  legislative  as.sembly  for  Charente 
Inferieure  in  1849,  and  made  minister  of  marine 
during  1851.  Alter  tlie  coup  tTitat  he  entered  the 
Corps  Legislatif  lus  a  supporter  <»f  the  govt.,  and  was 
reelected  in  1867.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Colonization  under  tlie  ministry  for  Algeria  and  the 
Colonies  (created  in  1868),  wiis  appointed  to  succeed 
Prince  Napoleon  as  minister,  March  24,  1859,  and  vis¬ 
ited  .Algeria,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  colony  his  ad- 
ininistralioii  hiis  greatly  coiiti  ibnted.  In  1861,  C.  pointed 
out  the  neces^ily  lor  an  increase  in  the  personnel  of  tlie 
btafl'of  tlie  Fi  encli  navy,  and  in  1862  establishc*d  an  in¬ 
stitution  under  the  UUv  ot  L'Elabliss^mentdes  Pupilles 
de  la  Marine,  lor  the  education,  &c.  of  the  orphans  of 
sailors  in  the  imperial  navy.  He  was  appointed  a 
senator  in  1802.  Count  C  has  contributed  numerous 
important  articles  to  tlie  Eevuedes  D^ujc  Maudes. 

Chassopot  (shas'pb)  ltil1e«  ti.  (Gun.)  This  rifle,  the 
weapon  of  the  French  army,  is  a  needle-gun,  differing 
from  the  Prussian  arm  in  two  particulars.  1.  The  es¬ 
cape  of  gas  is  not  i>reveiited,  us  in  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun,  by  llie  perfect  mechanical  fit  of  the  net*dle-boIt  and 
the  barnd.  2.  The  fulminate  is  not  in  front,  but  in  the 
rear  of  Ihe  charge,  and  is  contained  in  an  ordinary  cop¬ 
per  cap.  The  chief  feature  of  the  inventi*  n,  however, 
consists  in  the  contrivance  adopted  lor  preventiiig  the 
escape  of  gas  breechward.  Tlie  hermetic  closing  of  the 
breech  parts  is  obtained  by  the  instantaneous  compres¬ 
sion,  umler  the  action  of  the  expbisioii,  of  a  vulcanized 
caoutihonc  washer  interposed  between  the  front  face  of 
the  breech-bolt  and  a  flange,  or  shoulder,  njaui  the  nee¬ 
dle-guide.  The  needle-guide  being  movable,  and  tbe  front 
fa<  e  of  the  bolt  being  fixed,  tbe  india-rubber  washer  is 
nipped  between  them.  The  washer  and  the  flange  of 
shoultler  are  of  a  little  less  diameter  than  the  breech  in 
which  tliey  arefitte«l,8o  as  to  facilitate  their  play  therein, 
but  the  diameter  of  tlie  front  face  of  the  breech-bolt  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  to  tbe  inner  diameter  of  th'i 
breech.  A\  hen  the  explosion  takes  place,  the  pressiir« 
transmitted  by  the  movable  needle-guide  to  tlie  washer 
is  such,  that  the  latter  is  compressed  sufficiently'  to  her¬ 
metically  close  the  rear  end'  of  the  barrel  and  thereby 
prevent  all  gas-escape.  After  the  charge  is  fired,  aii<l 
the  pres.'sure  removed,  the  washer,  by  virtue  of  its  elas¬ 
ticity,  returns  to  its  natural  position.  The  ring  or 
washer  is  composed  of  three  layers  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  the  two  outward  layers  being  of  much 
harder  substance  tlnin  the  centre  one,  so  tliat,  on  being 
pressed,  ilie  intermediate  layer,  x\hich  is  perfectly  cla^• 
tic,  expands.  A  reference  to  fig.  672  will  sufficiently  ex- 
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plain  the  nature  of  this  breech-closing  arrangement. 
The  India-rubber  ring  o.  is  compressed  by  the  needle- 
guide  C,  between  the  washers^,  b,  where  the  charge  is 
ignited,  and  is  therefore  forced  to  fill  the  barrel  in  which, 
in  its  normal  state,  it  loosely  fits.  Messrs.  C.  B.  Norton 
and  W.  J.  Valentine,  in  their  rejiort  to  the  govt,  of  the 
U.  States  on  the  munitions  of  war  exhibited  at  tbe  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  in  1867,  give  the  following  account 
of  the  comparative  experiment  of  the  C.  li..  and  the 
needle-gun  as  made  in  Prussia.  "  The  Prussian  gunmaker 
Sitecht  has  received  from  Paris  aChassepot  gun  similar 
to  those  adopted  by  tlie  Kreiich  army,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  with  it  which  have  furnished  important 
results.  The  C.  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Prussian 
needle-gun.  Competitive  essays  have  been  made  with 
the  two.  .More  than  50  officers  of  all  arms  witnessed 
them.  The  C.  was  in  the  hands  of  M.  Specht;  the  nee¬ 
dle-gun  in  that  ot  one  ol  the  best  markHineii  in  the  gar¬ 
rison.  The  arrangement  was  to  fire  with  each  wenjion 
jier  minute.  The  nee<Ue-gnii  was  the  first;  it  fired  8 
rounds  and  struck  the  target  8  times.  The  C.  tired  10 
shots  and  was  loaded  the  I’lth  time  witliin  the  minute; 
it  also  reached  the  target  8  times.  The  two  guns  were 
afterwards  fired  togellicr  during  half  a  minute;  the 
needle-gun  discharged  3  sliots,  the  C.  5.”  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  C.  R.  are  as  follows:  Weight  8  lbs.  14  oz.  13 
dr.,  calibre,  *43:1  inch.;  range.  1,094  yards;  weiglit  of 
Ciirtridge,  578*4  grains;  weight  of  ball,  370*4  grains; 
weight  of  charge,  S4*8  grains:  niimher  of  grooves,  4. — 
A  very  reliable  and  long-known  medical  jourmil,  tbe 
XuTiceil  (Sept.  26,  1868),  gives  tlie  following  interesting 
account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  C.  bullet  at  the 
battle  of  Menlana:  “The  projectiles  used  by  both  com¬ 
batants  in  tliat  engagement  were  jn  ineipally  the  round 
ball,  two  sizes  of  the  Mini6,  and  the  C.  laill.  The  light¬ 
ness  of  the  C.  firelock  and  its  loading  at  the  breech 

caused  a  far  greater  proportion  of  wounds  in  the  uppei 

part  of  the  body  tlinii  was  the  case  of  those  wounds  of 
balls  from  the  liiuzzle-loaders.  The  entrance  made  by 
the  C.  ball  was  very  small,  the  exit  not  much  larger. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gason  of  Romo  for  posh 
tively  asserting  that  among  the  cases  brought  into  the 
hospitals  in  Rome  there  was  not  one  where  the  wound 
produced  by  the  C  bullet  bore  any  pnqiortion  to  that 
mentioned  in  the  report  from  the  camp  at  Lyons  — that 
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Ube  exit  was  as  large  as  a  person’s  two  fists.’  There  was 
much  less  effusion  of  blood  beneath  tlie  skin  than  in 
wounds  caused  by  the  round  bull  or  Minie.  The  long 
hones  were  more  freiiueiitly  split.  The  iiuinediale  effects 
of  the  C.  were  more  fatal ;  but  the  ulterior  effects  less 
severe  and  fatal  in  wounds  products!  by  the  C.  than 
those  of  the  round  biill  or  Minie.  Tlie  external  haunor- 
rhage  was  greater  in  wounds  produced  by  the  C.  ball 
than  by  any  other  form  of  jirojectile,  and  in  those 
places  where  the  Italians  fell  when  struck  by  it  there 
were  large  i>ools  of  blood.  The  6’.  bullet  is  I  inch  long, 
blunt-pointed;  its  bitse,  the  b^oade^t  part  in  circum¬ 
ference.  is  half  an  inch  in  its  diameter.” 

CiitVSMeur,  {cuds' stir n.  [Fr.,  a  huntsman.]  A  male 
attendant  ui>on  persons  of  distinction,  attired  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  dress,  and  wearing  a  sword. 

—‘pi.  { Mil.)  A  name  given  by  the  French  to  bodies  of  light 
infantry  which  act  iiS  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  some  troops  raised  in 
1815,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Jdgers  of  the  Austrian  army, 
who  were  chiefly  Tyrolese  chamois-hunters,  and  un¬ 
erring  marksmen.  Tlio  French  O.  are  of  two  kinds, 
light  cavalry  and  infantry.  Every  buttilion  of  infantry 
has  a  company  of  chasseurs,  but  the  term  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  that  body  of  men  called  the  (.has- 
se.urs  de  ViiiceniiKSy  who  were  enrolled  and  armed  witli 
rifles  in  1833,  and  (juartere-l  at  Vincennes.  The  C.  of 
the  Italian  army  are  called  Bcrsagluri,  (q.  v.)  Gari¬ 
baldi's  C.,  that  to(*k  a  prominent  part  in  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,andin  thecampaign  against  Franci.s  II.  of  Naples, 
in  1800,  were  known  as  CUcciatori  dti  Alpiy  or  Alpine 
hunters. 

Cbas'Hie,  n.  [Fr.]  {Mt'xl.)  A  sebaceous  humor,  secreted 
mainly  by  the  follicles  of  Meibonins,  which  sometimes 
glues  the  eyelids  together. 

CliaHte,  {cUdsty)  a.  [Fr.  chaste;  Lat.  castuSy  probably 
allied  to  Gr.  ^•a^/^aro.’f,  clean,  spotless,  nnsoiled ;  &insk. 
C'stihy  to  be  clean.]  Unsp<jtted;  undeflled:  unspoiled; 
virtuous  ;  free  from  impure  desires,  illicit  commerce,  or 
sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  a  chaste  woman. 

“  Diana  chatU,  and  Hebe  fair.”  — Prior. 

—Free  from  obscenity;  unpolluted  by  barbarisms;  pure 
in  taste  and  stylo. 

**For  hU  c/iiMfe  Mu»e  employed  her  heaven  laugbtlyre.” 

Lord  LytttUon. 

C'ha<«te1ar4l.  (shds'tedUry)  (or  Chastelet,)  Pierre  de 
Boscosel,  a  French  poet,  nephew  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  b.  about  1510.  lie  was  one  of  the  French  gentle¬ 
men  wlio  HC<‘ompaiiied  Mary  Stuart  on  her  return  to  tier 
native  country.  The  young  and  handsome  pm*t  fell  in 
love  with  the  lieautiful  queen,  and  in  his  inadues.s,  believ¬ 
ing  that  his  addresses  were  encouraged,  he  invaded  the 
bed-room  of  Mary,  was  discovered,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
court.  C.y  however,  again  concealed  himself,  Feb.  14, 
150.3.  within  a  recess  in  the  bed-room  of  Mary,  at  Burnt¬ 
island;  and,  while  lier  women  were  undressing  her,  he 
rushcsl  out  before  them  all,  and  attempted  to  plead  for 
pardon.  F>»r  this  offence,  he  wiis  brought  publicly  to 
trial  at  St.  Andrew’s,  sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged; 
the  queen  remaining  inaccessible  to  all  appeals  for 
mercy  on  his  behalf.  As  he  was  about  to  die,  he  cried 
abmd :  “  Adieu,  most  lovely  ami  cruel  of  princesses!  ” 

C’haHteltU!C,FR.AN90i8  Js.AN.MvRquisDB,  a 

French  military  officer  and  man  of  letters,  b.  in  Paris, 
1734.  In  1781)  he  served  witlj  ilistinction  in  America, 
where  his  ami. ible  character  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  Washington.  In  1772  he  published  his  essay  De  la 
Fclicitc  piibU'iue.y  which  was  much  praised  at  the  time, 
and  led  to  the  author's  becoming  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  In  1786  appeared  his  Travels  in  America.  D.  1788. 

Chante'ly,  wiv.  In  a  chaste  manner:  purely. 

CbaHtcil,  {chds'n.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  cUdtiery  for  chastier  ;  Lat 
casLigarey  from  castuSy  pure.]  To  cleanse;  to  purify;  to 
free  from  spot,  blame,  blemish,  or  error. 

**Tbey  chasten  and  eolarge  the  mind.’' —  Layard. 

—To  correct;  to  punish;  to  afflict  in  order  to  subdue  or 
reclaim. 

“  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  —  Beb.  xii.  6. 

CtiastOiied,  er.  Modest;  pure;  purified;  cleansed: 
as,  a  chastetied  style  of  writing. 

CUas'tenep,  n.  One  who  chastens  or  corrects. 

Ctia^te'noss,  n.  Quality  of  being  chaste;  chastity; 
purity. 

CliaHte'-tp©e,  n.  See  Aoxus  Castus. 

C'lia^tisable,  {chas-tis'a-Oly)  a.  Deserving  of  chastise¬ 
ment. 

Cliantise',  V.  a.  [Fr.  chdtiery  for  cltaslier.  See  Chasten.] 
To  correct;  to  punish :  to  cjtstigjite;  to  inflict  corporeal 
pain  upon,  by  way  of  punishment. 

"  I  will  chastise  this  higb-roioded  strumpet.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience;  to  repress;  to  liberate 
from  faults  or  excesses. 

And  chastise  with  the  valor  of  thy  tongue, 

All  that  impedes  thee.”  —  Shaks. 

Cha!«'t  iseni(>nt.  ?t.  [Fr.  c/ia(m€n(.]  Act  of  chastis- 
itig;  correctiuu:  punishment. 

“  He  receive*  a  fit  of  sickness  as  the  kind  chastisement  of  his 
heavenly  Father."  —  Bentley. 

dka^tis'er,  n.  One  who  chastises :  a  corrector. 

n.  [Lat.  castitaSy  from  pure.]  Purity 

of  the  body;  state  or  quality  of  being  chaste;  freedom 
from  all  unlawful  sexual  commerce;  as,  female  chaslUy. 
**  That  chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound."— /?urke. 

—Freedom  from  obscenity ;  purity  of  language  or  style,  or 
of  the  mind. 

“  There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language.”  —  Shaks. 


Fig.bIZ. —  CHASUBLE. 


Chns'nblo,  n.  [Fr.  dtasuhU ;  L.  Lat.  casuhula.']  {Eccl.) 
The  outer  dress  worn  at  the 
altar  by  the  Uoiiiaii  Catholic 
priests.  It  iw  a  circular  i>ieC0 
of  cloth,  often  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold,  Mith  a  hole 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the 
head  ;  and  falling  «lown  so  us  to 
completely  cover  the  body  of 
the  wearer.  It  otten  aiipears 
in  the  older  sculptures  and 
brasses.  (See  Fig.  573.) 

Chat,  V.  i.  1  O.  Ger.  cheXaTiy  or 
(juedan ;  Goth,  (luiihun ; 
l:fansk.  kathy  to  spciik.]  To 
talk  idly;  to  converse  in  a 
familiar  manner,  or  without 
form  or  ceremony  ;  to  talk  at 
ease. 

“  The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
Sat  simply  cAfiniay  iu  a  rustic 
row.'  —  Milton. 

— V.  Free,  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  idle  talk. 

“  And  shorten’d  the  delay  by 
pleaiiilig  chat." — Dryden. 

{/Cfnd.)  The  )>opnlar  name 
of  the  genus  of  birds  Icteria, 
q.  V. 

— [A.  S.  af/i.J  A  twig  or  small 
stick, 

C'hata'na.  in  Mississippiy  a 
post-office  of  Pike  co. 

C  liatoail,  {shii-to'y)  n.;  pi.  (Front  a  tomb  in  Weslaiiuster 
Cn.ATEAUX,  71.  [Fr.,  a  castle.  Abbey.) 

See  Castle.]  In  France,  a  castle. 

— A  country-seat  or  residence;  u  manorial  house;  as,  the 
Chdtexiu  de  Clieiionceaux. 

Clidteau  ni  Kspague.  See  Castles  in  the  Air. 

Chateau briaiicl,  Chateaubriaiit,  {shat-o'hre‘ 
awmj,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Luire-liilerieure,  on  the 
Clier,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aacenis.  The  old  ctistle  here 
is  noted  as  being  the  place  where  the  beautiful  Frun- 
^oise  de  Fuix,  Countess  de  C.,  mistress  of  Francis  I., 
breathed  Iht  last.  Manf.  "Woollens,  Ac.  Pop.  6,099. 

Chateaubriand,  Francois  Auguste,  Vicomte  de, r 
celebrated  French  statesman,  ])oet,  and  historian,  B.  at 
St.  Malo,  1768.  lie  was  in  youth  intended  for  the  navy, 
but  evincing  a  disinclination  for  the  i)rofes.sion  of  arms, 
ho,  in  1791,  set  out  for  America,  inspired  with  the  idea 
of  discovering  tlie  N.W.  jiassage.  Becoming  aeipiainted 
with  Gen.  Wjishington,  the  latter  dis.suadeil  him  from 
his  project;  and  the  outbreak  of  tlie  French  Ilevolntion 
happening  at  the  same  time,  induced  C.  to  return  to 
France.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  escaped  to 
London,  where  he  employed  himself  in  a  scholastic  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  occa.sionally  lived  in  great  i>overty.  In  1798 
appejired  his  great  work,  Gtuie  du  Christianisme,  which 
produced  a  profound  effect  npi)n  the  world  at  large.  In 
1800  ho  returned  to  France,  ami  advanced  his  literary 
fame  still  further  by  the  production  of  tlie  fine  poems 
Atala  and  RCnt.  In  1803  lie  was  appointed  French  min¬ 
ister  to  Switzerlaml,  and  in  1806  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
JervisalcMii.  Afterwards,  having  successively  represented 
his  country  at  Berlin  and  London,  C.  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  and  subsequently  ambassador  to 
Romo.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  C.  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  resigned  even  his  pension 
as  a  peer,  and  occupied  himseif  thenceforth  witli  literary 
labors.  These  were  now  necessary  for  his  support,  his 
whole  properly  having  been  spent.  Most  of  his  writings 
during  tins  period  of  declining  age,  such  as  his  xSketches 
of  Emjlish  Literaturey  are  of  small  value.  His  chief 
employment  was  the  composition  or  eompletion  of  his 
voluminous  Memoirs  from  beyond  the.  T(nnb  (Mfmioires 
d'Outre  Tombe);  ami  the  right  of  publishing  tliem  after 
his  death  was  sold  by  him  fora  large  life  annuity.  TJiey 
exhibit  an  amount  of  vanity  and  egotism  almost  uiqiar- 
alleled;  but  are  full  of  interesting  details,  and  have 


Fig.  574.  — tomb  of  Chateaubriand,  (near  St.  Malo.) 


very  much  of  Ins  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence.  C.  died 
at  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1848,  when  he  had  almost 
completed  his  eightieth  year.  He  rests  in  the  tomb 
carved  for  him,  according  to  his  wishes,  some  ten  years 
previously,  on  a  romantic  rock  near  St.  Malo,  twice  a  day 
encircled  by  tlie  sea.  (See  Fig.  674.)  r.  and  A’iclorllugo 
are  unquestionably  the  two  greatest  figures  in  the 
French  literature  of  the  19th  century ;  and.  as  in  genius, 
so  they'  seemed  to  he  rivals  in  childish  vanity  —  the  one 
witli  his  tiunb  carved,  while  living,  on  the  summit  of  the 
desert  rock  of  St.  Malo ;  the  other,  a  voluntary  exile,  liv¬ 


ing  not  far  from  his  rivaPs  grave,  on  another  rock  called 
Jersey  —  two  peilestals!  —  Besides  the  ubove-inentioned 
works,  C.  is  the  author  of  Natchejs;  HiUorival  ^ludicy, 
or  Folio/  the  Honuin  Empire;  The  Omgrtss  of  Icrowa; 
A  translation  of  Paradise  L*>st  in  blank  verse;  Itin¬ 
erary  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem;  The  Martyrs  ;  Travels  in 
America,  kc. 

Cliat4*Htibriaiit.  Francoise  de  Foix,  Comtesse  de, 
mistress  of  Francis  I  ,  B.  1475.  She  Avas  cousin  to  Gaston 
de  Foix,  nephew  of  Louis  XII. ;  ajipeared  at  the  court 
iu  the  time  of  Aiine  ot  Brittany,  and  accepteil  the  hand 
of  the  Count  de  Cliateuiibriaut.  Her  great  beauty  and 
accofiiplishmeiits  made  her  a  favorite  with  Francis  I., 
but  she  afterwanls  found  a  successful  rival  in  the  Duch¬ 
ess  d’Ktampes.  D.  1537. 

l'liateau<luii«  a  town  of  France,  dep.  £ure-et-Loire, 
on  the  Loire.  *26  ui.  S.S  W.  of  Chartres.  Manf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  and  leather.  On  the  rock  coininaiiding  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Da- 
iiois,  iu  the  chapel  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  famouE 
ireneral  of  Charles  1 II.  Pop.  7,390. 

Cha'feans:nay*  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  Quebec,  liortlering 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bounded  W.  by  a  river  of  its 
own  name.  16,16*).  Its  cap.,  Chateauguay,‘24  m.  S. 
of  Montresil,  has  hpop.  of  abt.  800. 

Clia't4^aii;;ay,  iu  J'or/.:,  a  river  rising  in  the  S. 

part  of  Franklin  co.,  and  passing  through  a  lake  of  the 
same  iiume,  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

— A  post  township  of  Franklin  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Malone; 
pnp.  *2,971. 

Cliali^aii^ay  l..ake,  in  Yorky  in  Clinton  co.;  is 
from  3  to  4  m.  long. 

— A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Cliateaii-liOiitier,  a  tow  n  of  France,  dep.  Mayenne, 
on  the  Miiyeiiiie,  18  m.  S.  of  Laval.  Extensive  uianu- 
fuctuies  of  linens  and  linen  thread  flourish  here.  Pop. 
7,935. 

Chatoaii*lIatit*Rrion,  a  hamlet  of  France,  dep. 
Gironde,  arroiid.  Libouriie.  The  vineyards  here  yield 
one  of  the  choicest  growths  of  Bordeaux  wine. 

Cliskteaii-Rafitte,  a  hamlet  of  F'rance,  dep.  Gironde, 
arroiul.  Lesparre,  producing  one  of  the  four  finest  kinds 
of  claret,  or  Bordeaux  w  ine. 

Chdteaii-l^atour,  two  vineyards  of  France,  near 
Pauiliuc,  dep.  Gironde,  celebrated  for  their  excellent 
brands  of  Bordeaux  wine. 

Cliatoaii  •  Mar^aux,  {shd-tO' mar-go'.)  a  famous 
French  vineyard,  on  the  Gironde,  in  dep.  Gironde,  14  m. 
N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  One  of  the  principal  growths  of 
claret  is  made  here. 

Chateaii-Poiisiat,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute- 
Vienne,  on  the  Gartumpe,  9  m.  N  E.  of  Bellac  ;  p^p.  4,*-U4. 

Cliatoauroiix,  u  town  of  France,  dep.  Indi  e  (of  w  hich 
it  is  the  cap.),  on  the  Indre.  Manuf.  Cloth,  hosiery, 
hats,  leather-  P» p.  18,793. 

l'lk^l<Miu-Tliiorry,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  on 
the  Marne,  25  in.  b.  of  S^oissons.  Manf.  Cottons  and 
leather.  La  Fontaine,  the  poet,  was  B.  herein  Ibtl.  Pop. 
6.517. 

CliateK  Ferdinand  Francis,  a  French  theologian,  and 
founder  of  the  so-called  French  Catholic  Church,  B.  1795. 
lie  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and,  18*23-30.  be¬ 
came  a  popular  preacher  in  I’aris.  After  the  revolution, 
1830,  he  seceded  from  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  opened  a  church  for  the  dissemination  of 
his  own  newly  formed  views,  whicli  ignored  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  were  altogether  materialistic.  His  doc* 
trines  met  with  no  success.  In  1848  he  became  an 
advocate  of  woman’s  rights,  and  d.  in  obscurity  in  1857. 

C'hatolain,  <'liatelaiiie,  (£/mTe-/da,)7o  The  names 
formerly  given  in  France,  tlie  first  to  the  male,  and  the 
second  to  the  female  ow  ner  of  a  chateau,  or  castle. — 
Hence,  the  word  chatelaine  has  been  applied  to  an  orna¬ 
ment  worn  by  ladies,  as  a  girdle  or  collar-chain,  to 
wliich  are  attached  their  watches,  keys,  trinkets,  Ac. 

n.  [Fr.j  A  small  castle.  The  word  was 
almost  exclusively  applied  in  F'rance  to  two  ancient 
courts  of  justice  and  prisons  in  Tans  :  Le  grand  ChdXer 
let.innl  Le  jielit  ChdUlrt. 

Cliatelot-l.oiiioiit,  Gabrielle  FImiue,  Marquise  du, 
a  learned  French  lady,  ami  the  intimate  friend  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  B.  1706.  She  was  early  distinguished  by  her  beauty, 
classical  erudition,  and  conversational  powers.  After 
her  marriage,  she  became  the  amie  de  cceur  of  Voltaire, 
who  resided  with  her  at  the  chateau  of  Cirey,  in  l»r- 
raine.  Among  her  writings  are  a  treatise  oh  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Leibnitz,  und  a  translation  of  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  into  French.  D.  1749. 

<'liat'ellany«  n.  [Fr.  chatellenie.  See  Castellan.]  The 
jurisdiction  ol  a  castellan ;  the  lordship  belonging  to  a 
castle. 

“  About  twenty  fort*  .  .  .  with  their  chatellanies.”  —  Dryden. 

Chat'elleraiilt,  a  fine  totvn  of  France,  dep.  Vienne 
on  the  Vienne,  20  ni.  N.N.K.  of  Poitiers.  Manuf  F'iro- 
arms.  excellent  cutlery,  and  watches,  clocks,  and  lace. 
Pop.  15,651. 

Chat'enay,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  6  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Paris,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Volbiire. 

Cliat'eiioiN,  a  town  of  F’rance,  dep.  Haute-Rhin,  25  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Strasbourg;  pop.  4,447. 

C’liat'fi  4^1(1,  in  MinnesotOy  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 

C'liatfiel4l,  in  OhiOy  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 

<'hatfiel4l,  in  Texas^  a  po8t.officp  of  Navarro  co. 

t'lial'Iiani.WiLLUM  Pitt.  Kvrl  of,  an  eminent  English 
statesman,  u.  17(JS.  After  completing  his  education  at 
Oxford,  he  entered  tlie  lower  House  of  Parliament, 
wliere  Ins  commanding  eloquence  swin  hroiight  liim  into 
tlie  front  rank  of  orators,  and  he  ultimately  hecame  the 
ruling  senator  of  Ids  country.  Pure,  piildic-spirited, 
and  patriotic,  lie  upheld  tlie  authority  ami  indepeudeiice 
of  the  representative  body  of  the  people,  against  the 
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y^ry  order  to  which  he  himself  by  birth  belonged:  and 
h\!i  {*n<iiile«C  title  he  deemed  to  be  that  given  him  by; 
his  lellow-countiymeii  —  The  Great  ComMonkr.  In' 
1756,  he  became  J^retary  <if  Stale,  and,  in  I7»i6.  Prime 
Mi  nister;  in  which  caimcily  lie  governed  the  affairs  of 
the  country  with  a  vigor  and  courage  it  had  for  years 
been  nnaccuaromed  to.  He  energetically  carritKl  on  the 
war  against  France  and  Spain,  and  infused  into  his  side 
onlinates  sonietinngof  the  spirit  he  himself  possessi'd.  i 
In  he  WiW  created  t^irl  n/  Chathain,  llet'oniing  a 
martyr  to  ill-health,  he  resigneii  ofiice,  but  until  hisl 
deatii  occasionally  took  part  in  imporiant  discussions  I 
in  the  House  of  INuiiaineiit  to  whbh  he  belonged.] 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  American  Indepen¬ 
dence,  f\  energetically  espoused  in  parliament  thel 
cause  4»f  the  colonists,  and  in  one  of  his  ►pet'ches,  de-^ 
livered  in  1777,  he  iise<i  the  memorable  W(»nls:  —‘‘If 
I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Knglishmaii,  wliile  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country.  I  never  would 
laydown  my  arms  never  —  never  —  neverl”  But, find¬ 
ing  his  remonstrances  niiavailiiig,  and  tlic  nation  com- 
niitte*!  to  the  prosecution  of  thi.s  war,  C’s  patriotiespirit 
brought  him  roiiml  to  a  resolute  advocacy  tif  the  mea¬ 
sures  adt»pted  by  the  govt,  for  tlie  retention  of  the 
American  states  by  the  British  crown.  On  April  S,  177S, 
ho  was,  by  his  own  dcMre,  niufn>*d  in  bbuiket.s,  carried 
from  his  sick-bed  to  his  place  in  the  House  of  bords,  iind 
there,  supported  in  the  arms  of  friends,  delivered  his 
last  brilliant  speecli,  urging  the  govt,  to  vigorously  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  until  tlie  rebellious  States  should  be  again 
brought  into  subjei'tion  to  the  nmther  country.  During 
its  delivery,  (’  was  seized  with  convulsions,  aiul  was 
borne  home  to  die,  which  event  occurred  ou  the  lltli  of 
the  following  montli.  lie  was  buried  with  public  honors 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  his  8ec<Mi<l  son  William  Pitt 
(7,  r.)  succei*<liiig  in  afler-ilay.s  to  his  father's  diiinilies 
of  **  Great  Commtmer,"  and  Pnme-Mini.ster  of  Knglaiid. 

CtiAt'liaill,  a  iHiroiigh,  naval  arsenal,  and  sea-port  of 
Kitgland,  CO.  Kent,  on  the  Medway.  *J8  m.  K.S.K.  of 
London.  C.  is  idinost  wholly  dependent  on  the  great 
military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  surrounding 
iieighi»orho«Ki  The  di>ck-yard,  including  tlie  arsenal,  is 
about  I  m.  in  length,  and  is  strongly  fortifieil  It  h:is  5 
large  tide  d<K:ks.  capable  of  receiving  first-rate  mcn-of 
war,  and  6  building-slips  for  vessels  of  the  largest  di- 
mension.s;  rope,  sail,  and  store-houses,  and,  in  short, 
every  accessory  to  the  construction  of  naval  architec¬ 
ture.  The  marine  hospital,  ordnaiice-foundries,  military 
barracks,  Ac.,  ocenpy  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  various  lines  of  fortifications  P'p.  4b,4(H. 

Chat'liani,  in  (hnnecficuty  a  village  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  Uiver.  17  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Hartford;  pop.  2,771. 

Chatliaiii,  ill  GVory/a,  an  E.  county,  bordering  on  the 
sea.  ami,  ^^58  sq.  m.  It  is  bound<*d  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Savannah  River,  and  on  the  8.W.  by  the  Ogeechee.  The 
surface  is  even,  and  partly  covereil  by  swamps.  The  soil 
near  the  streams  is  fertile;  the  rest  sterile.  Cop.  Savan¬ 
nah.  P/f).  41,275>. 

in  Illinoin,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co..  on 
the  .\ltoii  and  Sjn'ingfield  R.K.,  10  ui.  S.S.W.of  Spring- 
field  :  jtop.  1,400. 

Clmtliaiii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Buchanan  co. 

ChiithiEiii,  in  a  post-village  and  town¬ 

ship  of  Barnstable  co..  80  m.  S.E.  of  Boston,  on  a  fine 
harbor  insi«ie  of  Chutham  Beach,  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Cape  Cod.  />>p.  2,411. 

C'llHl  liniii,  in  Minn^sota^  a  P.  O.  of  Wright  co.;  pop.  161. 

C'lmtliHin,  in  AVic  Hampshirf:^  a  township  of  Carroll 
co.,  70  m.  N.K.  of  ('onconl;  445. 

C'lmtliniil.  in  Aeir  Jt'rsetf.  a  be;uitifnl  po.^t-village  and 
township  of  Morris  co.,  on  tlie  .Morris  ai  d  Essex  B.K. 
and  the  Passaic  River.  16  m.  W.  of  Newark  :  pop.  3.715. 

Clititlinili.  ill  AVir  JV/r/.-,  a  |x)8t-village  and  township 
of  Odiimhia  co ,  IH  ni.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  Western  K.K.  J'op.  4,372. 

CIlAttiniii,  in  A'  ('antlina^  a  ceniral  county:  area,  aht. 
700  Sip  m.  It  is  int<Tsected  by  the  Haw  ami  Deep  ri/- 
ers,  (which  unite  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  co.,  and  form 
the  Cape  Fear,)  and  drained  by  the  New  Hopeand  Rocky 
rivers.  The  surface  is  varied,  and  soil  generally  fertile. 
Exten.sive  beds  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  opened  near 
Deep  River,  wliich  is  navigable  up  to  the  mines.  Cap 
Pittsborough.  Pop.  19,723. 

C'lialliam,  in  Ohw.  npost-vill.  of  Licking  co., 7x7).  166. 

—A  tow  nship  of  Medina  co. ;  jx/p  980. 

C'tiatliaiii.  in  J’euus-iflraiiiti,  a  post-village  of  Cliester 
CO.,  about  m.  E  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  township  of  Tioga  CO. ;  pop.  1.575. 

Chatham*  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Two  Mountains  co.,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  52  m. 
W.  of  Monti'eal;  pojt.  of  township,  in  1871,  3,422. 

Chatham*  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  past-town  of  Kent  co., 
ou  the  Thames,  69  ni.  S.M'.  of  London  ;  pfrp.  5,873. 

Chatham,  a  thriving  town  of  New’  Brunswick.  N'orth- 
umlierland  co.,  on  tlie  Miramichi  River,  12  m.  from  its 
mouth, and  1'^  N  N.E.  of  8t.  dohn.  The  river  here  is 
navigable  for  the  largest-sized  ships.  J*op.  4,203. 

ChaCham  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Medina  co, 

Chatham  Centre,  in  A>ta  i’orA*,  a  post-village  of 
Chatham  township.  Columbia  co.,  18  m.S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Chatham  Four  Corners,  in  AVte  }brA*.  a  post-vil- 
lagH  of  Chatham  township,  Columbia  co.,  23  ni.  S.S.E.  of 
Albany. 

Chatham  Harbor,  in  Massachttsptfs,  the  E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Cape  Cod.  It  has  20  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  and  is  well  protected  from  the  sea.  The  Chatham 
lights  are  inside  the  harbor  on  James’s  Head,  near  tlie 
S.E.  end  of  Cape  Cod;  Lat.  41°  40'  20"  N.,  Lon.  69°  57' 
12"  W. 

Chatham  HilK  in  rtVytnta,  a  P.  0.  of  Smyth  co. 


ChaChnni  Inlands,  a  small  group  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  uud  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, in  Lat.  43^  3H'to 
44^  4u'  S.,  Lou.  177°  to  179°  W.,  almiit  40u  m.  E.  of  New 
Zealand.  The  climate  und  soil  of  this  archipelago  are 
generally  g«»od,  but  the  surface  is  iinlimbered.  Pri<i, 
Wheat.  A  whaling  station  was  eetablinheil  at  O'ingu 
(one  of  the  group),  in  1840.  7b//.  Liikm/wn 

t'hatliain  Is^IhikN,  a  gnmp  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
Lat.  y°  N.,  Lou.  179°  oO'  E. 

Chat'linmite,  h.  (A/m.)  A  variety  of  Cloanthite, 
touml  in  mica-slate  at  Chatham,  Connecticut.  It  is 
chicfiyanar.senide  of  nickel  and  iron,  containing  1  3  per 
cent.  (»f  cobalt, 

Chat'hfim  Port,  in  MassachuseUs,  a  post-office  of 
Barnstable  co* 

Cliatliaiii  Ituii,  in  Patns^lvania^  a  i>ostroffico  of 
Clinton  CO. 

Chatham  iSoiiiid,  in  A/a^Aa,  separates  George  III. 
and  Priiiceof  Wales  archipelagoes;  Lat.  5o°  3U'  N.,  Lon. 
133°  W. 

Ciiatliam  Valloy,in  /*<««sy/eaMta,  aPO.  ofTiogaco. 

Cli(^tllloii«»iir-lii4lre,  {shdrUfi'i/on.,)  a  town  of 
Franca^  dep.  Indre,  on  the  river  ludre,  in.  W.N.W. 
of^ 'hateauixmx  ;  ftop.  4,317. 

Chatilloii-s»iir-,Seiiie,  a  neat  towm  of  France,  dep. 
Cot«*-d  Ur,  on  the  Seine,  28  m.  N  .N.E.  of  .’^emur-en-Aux«U8. 
Man/.  Cloths,  hats,  glass,  iron-plates,  beet-root  sugar, 
Ac.  pop.  5,319. 

Chat  an  extensive  morass  in  England,  co.  Lnu- 

Ciuster,  cover!  ng6,U«j0  acres,  most  pai  tof  wjjich  is  now  re¬ 
claimed  and  under  tillage.  Geo.  Stephenson,  tbe  cele¬ 
brated  engineer,  first  utilizcsl  tliis  swamp  by  currying 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  across  it,  in  1830. 

Cliatoiiiiay a  town  of  France,  dep.  Isere,  15  ni.  E.S.E. 
<d'  Vienne;  po;/.  4,364. 

Chatoiiilleiiioiit,  {shat-wfpVmoog,)  a  French  noun, 
denoting  the  action  of  tickling  or  tit  illation:  sometimes 
Ibund  in  this  seii.se  in  books  on  medicine. 

t'liatoy'aiit,  a.  [Fr.,  from  chat,  cat. and  cp?'/,  an  eye;  al¬ 
luding  to  the  shining  and  mutable  colors  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cat.]  (.l/iu.)  Appli<.Mlto  minerals,  as  the  precious  oi/al, 
wliich,  w  hen  turned,  successively  exhibits  different  pris¬ 
matic  colors. 

— n,  A  mineral  which,  when  cut  smooth,  has  a  chatoyant 
surface. 

C'hatoy'niont,  n.  [Fr.  chatoiement.']  Changeability, 
or  pb>y  of  col</rs. 

Chat  Pota'toes,  n.  pi.  Small  or  refuse  potatoes  given 
to  swine,  cattle,  Ac.  ns  food. 

ChatSik,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt.  Tamhbff,  on 
the  Cbatclia,  95  m  N  of  Taiiiboff:  trades  in  corn,  cattle, 
tallow,  hemp,  and  iron.  K.stiinated  pfjp.  8,00U. 

Chatis'u  orth,  in  England.  See  B.vkkwell. 

I'hatVu'orth,  in  a  post-officeof  Livingston  co. 

Chat'talioo'ohee,  in  Florida,  a  ]>ost-village  of  Gads¬ 
den  CO  ,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Tallahassee,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Flint  and  Chattaliouchee  rivers.  During  the  civil 
war,  the  U.  Stales  arsenal  liere  was  captured  by  theCon- 
lederates,  Jan.  6,  18G1 ;  who  tlins  pos.^essed  themselves 
of  large  ({iiantities  of  ammunition.  Pop.  1,289. 

Chattahoo'elioe,  in  (Forgiay  a  large  river-branch  of 
tlie  Apalaciiicola,  ri^es  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
in  ILiUersham  co.,  in  the  N.E.  j/art  of  the  State,  and 
flowing  S.  W.  through  the  gold  regions  of  Upper  Georgia 
to  West  Point,  continues  a  course  S.,  forming  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  as 
far  as  Columbus,  350  m.  from  the  Gulf.  Its  length  is 
about  550  miles. 

— A  CO.  in  the  above  State.  See  Supplement. 

Chat taiioo';^'a.  in  Georgia,  n  creek  rising  in  Walker 
CO.,  a’ d  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  near  Chattanooga. 

C'liattaiioi^^'a,  in  Jova.  a  post-office  of  D;d]ns  co. 

Chaltaiio<»tta.  in  TVnncMee,  a  tow  n  of  Hamilton  co., 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  250  miles  from  Knoxville,  and 
140  S.E.  ot  Nashville  An  obstinately  contested  buttle  was 
fought  here,  Nov.  25.  1863,  between  tlie  National  forces 
under  the  chief  command  of  General  Grant,  and  tlie 
Confederates  under  General  Bragg,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  defeated.  TheUiik/n  loss  was  reported 
as  5,616  men,  uJl  told,  and  Bragg's  at  about  3,100  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  6,000  prisoners,  besides  40  guns,  and 
a  large  <juantity  Of  otlier  war  material,  Ptp.  6,093. 

Chat'tol,  n.  [Flem.  A’afey/,  movable  property,  a  beast 
of  burden :  0.  Fr.  chaptd,  a  beast  let  out  for  hire ;  from 
Lat.  capitally  dim.  of  caputy  tlie  head.  See  C.\ttle.] 
(Law.)  Any  article  of  movable  gooils.  C.  now  compre¬ 
hends  all  goods,  movable  or  immovable,  except  such  as 
have  the  nature  of  freehobl. 

n.  The  holding  of  chattels. 

Cliatr'ter,  r.  1.  [Swed.  and  Goth.  TviWra,  to  chirp;  Du. 
A-ioc/fer^n.  to  prate,  to  prattle :  Goth  /viY^an,  to  speak; 
Swed.  Goth,  f/rceday  to  speak.  8an«k.  vad,  to  cry  out; 
kathy  to  speak. J  To  make  a  noise  like  a  bird;  to  speak 
with  an  indi^tillct  utterance:  us.  '‘The  pie  still  chaL 
terelh.'-  —  Sidnrg. 

— To  make  a  noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth:  to  sound 
like  the  teeth  when  oneshivers  .  as,  Xo  chatter  with  cold. 

With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright."— 2>ryden. 

— To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  rapidly ,  to  jabber. 

**  To  . .  .  charm  her  chattering  tongne.'  ^Shaks. 

— n.  Sounds  like  those  made  by  a  magpie  or  monkey; 
idle,  frothy  talk, 

•*  The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter."  —  Sunft. 

Chatf^ra'tion,  n.  Act  of  chattering,  or  talking  idly 
or  carelessly. 

—A  colloquialism  for  loquacity,  or  habit  of  incessant 
talking. 

C'liat'ter*box,  n.  A  colloquialism  for  one  who  talks 
incessantly. 
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Chat'tcrcr,  n.  One  who  chatters;  an  idle  talker,  a 
j  prattler. 

j  (ZoOL)  The  popular  name  of  the  family  of  birds  Ampt^ 
\  liUtTy  q.  v. 

I  n.  Rapid,  indistinct  sounds,  as  m:ide  by 

j  bird.s;  idle,  careless  talk;  rapid  uud  clashing  motion  of 
I  the  teeth. 

Cliat'tertoii,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  n,  at  Bristol, 
1752,  was  the  son  of  a  {Kxir  scbooliiiHSter.  Aftor  liaving 
spent  some  years  at  u  charity  school,  he  was  artiebsl  to 
an  attorney  in  his  15th  year.  He  was  nut  quite  16  when 
he  ]>ublis)ied  in  a  Bristol  new.>>p;qx‘r  tlie  first  of  his  ex' 
traordinary  forgeries;  l<eing  an  uc<-ouiit  of  an  ancient 
pnK’ession,  which,  on  being  questioned,  he  alleg4>d  to 
have  been  fimiid  in  the  cliarler-n»um  of  the  church  of 
St,  Mary  Rediliffe.  He  next  exhiblteil  specimen'*  tif  old 
poetry',  which  ho  asserted  were  written  in  the  15th  ceu* 
tiiry,  by  a  priest  named  Tbonias  Rowley.  At  the  same 
time,  pieces,  both  in  |»ro^e  ami  verse,  whicii  were  avow¬ 
edly  his  ow'ri,  apiieanxl  in  Ixnidun  nnigH/.ines;  and  these, 
by  their  singular  force  and  originality,  show  ed  him  to  he 
quite  CHpableof  having  conc/zeted  thesupposed  antiques. 
liKh*ed,  wonderful  as  was,  under  the  circiiinstumes, 
the  antiquarian  and  other  kiiow]e<Ige  which  he  wasted 
on  his  impostures,  their  spuriousness  was  at  once  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  few  who  were  comi*etently  familiar  with 
Old  English  language  and  history.  The  pmd  Gray, 
and  his  friend  Mason,  uiilu’sitatingiy  denounced  theim- 
positi<«n,  when  some  of  the  poems  were  sent  to  them  !>y 
Horace  Witlpole.  The  best  imitation  of  the  Hnti<|ue  is, 
perhaps,  the  minstrcFs  song  inserted  in  the  tiag«*<ly  of 
Ella;  hut  every  where  there  is  evidenceof  genius,  which, 
if  it  had  been  guidefl  by  gcnxl  intention,  and  fostered  by 
mature  study,  would  certainly  have  given  birth  to  poeti¬ 
cal  masterpieci^.  But  perversity  of  principle  was  mani¬ 
fest  alike  in  the  unhappy  hoy's  writings,  and  in  his 
conduct.  He  extorte<l  a  release  from  his  master  before 
he  had  served  him  for  three  years ;  and  immediately 
sought  and  found  literary  einplo^\nient  in  London,  busy¬ 
ing  himself  chiefly  with  political  and  satirioil  writings, 
A  very  few  months  of  toil,  ill  remunerated,  and  disa|)- 
pointments  in  his  expectation  of  patronage  from  the 
great,  drove  his  undisciplined  mind  to  despair.  He  l>e- 
canie  indigent  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  i)oi>oned 
himself  in  August,  1770,  when  he  wanted  some  weeks 
of  completing  his  18th  year. 

C'hat'tertoii,  in  Virgintay  a  P.  O.  of  King  George  co. 
1'liattoo'g‘a,  in  GeorgiUy  a  N.W.  county  iK/rdering  on 
Alabama;  urea,  360  sq.  ni.  It  is  tracers^  by  the  Uiiat- 
t<.w»ga  River  (whence  its  name),  and  is  drained  by  the 
Eiikalanaqua,  Amuchee,  and  Snake  creeks.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  divided  i>etween  niuiintaiiis  and  fertile  valleys. 
Thecounty  contains  excellent  minend  springs,  limestone, 
marble,  and  iron  and  lead  ores.  Cap.  Summerville.  Jim. 
6,9(J2. 

i'hnttoo'ifa,  a  river  which,  rising  In  Walker  co.,  near 
the  N.W.  frontier  of  Georgia,  flows  S.W.  and  enters  the 
Coosa  in  Clierokee  co  ,  Alabanm. 

Chattoo'^a,  in  A'.  Carolina,  one  of  tlm  branches  of  the 
tSavaiiiiali  River,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Stale,  and 
flows  S.W  ;  forming  the  boundary  between  S.  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

Cliattoo'^aville,  in  Georgia,  a  po-it-village  of  Chat- 
tt/oga  CO.,  on  Chattooga  River,  200  m.  from  Mille<lgeville. 
C'hat'ty,  a.  Given  to  free  and  unrestrained  conversa¬ 
tion,  talkative  .  as,  a  chatty  Individual. 

Cliat'woovI,  n.  [From  c/taf,  a  small  stick,  and  trood.] 
Small  sticks  and  sprays,  only  fit  for  fuel 
C'liau'cer,  Geofi  rey.  tlie  fatlier  of  English  poetry,  was 
B.  in  1328.  in  Lomion.  and  stndied  law.  In  1359thepoet 
served,  and  was  taken  prixoner,  during  the  king's  invasion 
of  France :  and,  besides  di^charging  other  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  in  137Jik  a  j<»nrney  wliich  is 
snpjK)se<i  to  have  given  him  an  interview  with  Petrarch. 
He  received  a  huusein  theroyal  denn-sne of  Woodstock; 
and  there  most  of  his  w«»rks  were  written.  D.  14tM),  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  C.'s  fUnterbury  PU^ 
grtmSy  his  chief  poem,  is  replete  with  a  deep  insight  into 
the  springs  and  woikiiig  of  human  character,  intense 
love  of  nature,  ptiie  and  lofty  feeling,  abundant  humor, 
piercing  wit,  and  that  genial  temperament  which  lights 
up  all  around  with  the  sunshine  of  a  fine  mind  and  gen- 
ermis  disposition. 

Fhntidefoiitaiiie,  (sho-fdn-tdn'y)  in  Belgium,  a  vil¬ 
lage  charniingly  situated  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  a 
few  miles  from  Liege,  and  celebratc*d  for  a  spring  which 
supplii'S  water  fur  hot  baths. 

C'liaiidi^re,  (shO-de-air'y)  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada,  55 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Johnstow  n. 

a  river  ot  Ixjwer  Canada,  connecting  with 
the  St.  LawTence,  7  m.  above  Quebec,  after  a  N.N.W, 
course  of  90  ni.  The  celebrated  0/  Chandierty 

about  100  ft.  in  height,  are  about  3  in.  from  the  outlet 
of  the  river,  which  is  not  navigable. 

Fhaml  -nieclley,  n.  [From  Fr.  chaudy  hf»t,  and  mdCty 
a  broil.J  (Laic.)  The  killing  of  a  person  in  the  heat  of 
an  affray :  distinguished  by  Blackstone  from  chance^ 
medley,  an  accidental  homicide, — a  distinction  that  is 
said  to  be  of  no  great  importance. 

Chaii'fer,  n,  [Fr.  chauffer.l  A  small  table  furnace. 

Francis. 

ChaufTers,  {shof’/aiF^  the  nameofa  body  of  brigands 
who,  during  the  first  year  of  the  French  revolution, 
infested  many  parts  of  France.  They  wore  a  black 
veil  over  their  faces,  and  tortured  their  victims,  burning 
{chauffer,  to  make  hot)  their  feet  to  make  them  disgorge 
their  treasures.  It  was  not  till  1803  that  measures 
adopted  uuder  the  Consulate  put  a  8U)p  to  their  depre¬ 
dations. 

CtiHiiliaC,  GUI  DR,  {$hdVyaCy)  a  French  surgeon  who 
flourished  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  laid  the  foundations  ef 
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the  moderi  ])»’Tir'ipU‘8  and  practice  of  eurgical  science, 
was  oiiiployod  by  popes  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  anil 
Urban  V.,  and  wrote  a  remaiUable  treatise  on  surgery, 
entitled  Inctintarium^  sivk  (’olltcloriuia  l\Lrti»  VUirar- 
yicalis  Mulicimty  pnblisbeil  at  Lyons,  lObJ.  bvo.  Tbitt 
work,  lor  '1  centuries,  was  considered  throughout  Eurojje 
a  standard  autliority  on  tiiat  branch  ot  science. 

I'liaiiliou,  CuiLLVUME  (s/td a  French  poet,  ii. 
1(539.  lly  his  contemporaries  ho  was  designated  the 
French  Anacnon^  ainl  by  Voltaire  tlie  chief  of  negUvled 
poets.  The  best  edition  of  C’.'s  poetical  works  was  pub- 
li.slietl  in  1771,  in  2  vols.  8vo. :  and  in  186U,  bis  LcUrca 
\n<:dite.,<  were  given  to  the  world.  D.  1720. 

Cliaumotto*  I’lERtiK  (4.v.sp.\ui>,  {aho-mZt'^)  a  French 
demagogue,  and  one  of  tljescum  of  st»ciet>  throwti  up  by 
tl»e  revolution,  u.  1763.  Intnaluced  I'y  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins  to  the  C‘»rdeliers’  Club,  he  speedily  eitrned  pop¬ 
ularity  among  the  sari'-culoltes^  and  became  oue  of  the 
liigb-prie.sts  of  the worship  i»f  reason.”  He  acted  bis 
part  in  the  blood-thirsty  pn*cee<ling.s  of  that  epoch;  but 
over-doing  it  at  last,  be  excited  the  disgust  of  itobes- 
pierre  himself,  who  brought  iiiin  to  the guillotiue,  1794. 

Cliaiiinoiiot^  PiEKRE  Marie  Joseph,  {sho-nuHiO',)  a 
French  Jesuit,  R.  1011.  Uecoining  ti  missionary  to  the 
N.  American  Indians,  he  resideil  among  the  llurons  and 
other  tribes,  and  did  much  to  civilize  them.  D.  at  Quebec, 
1693.  U.  wrote  an  excellent  grammar  of  the  Hiircm  lan¬ 
guage  (published  at  Quebec,  1836),  and  other  works. 

CtlRlllllOllt,  (ghit-mdny'.}  a  town  of  Fr.iuce,  dep.  Haute- 
Marue,  18  m.  N.N.W.-  of  Langres.  Mon/.  Woollens, 
hosiery,  gloves,  iron,  and  cutlery.  Pop.  7,854. 

in  Sew  17>/7i',  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
ct).,  on  I'liaunumt  Bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  14  in.  M.W.  of 
IVatertowu.  Pip.  370. 

Cliitiiii'coy,  Isaac,  an  American  naval  officer,  b.  at 
Bl.ick  Rock,  Conn.,  in  1772.  Entering  tlie  U.  State.s 
Navy  in  1799,  he  took  part  in  the  4)perations  before 
Tripoli  in  1804,  and  in  1812  Wius  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  on  the  great  Lakes.  Here  ho  was  actively  engaged 
in  annoying  the  BriUsh  floiilla.  and,  in  1813,  captured 
Y«irk  (now  Ton)nto)  in  Upper  Canada:  and  in  the  same 
year  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  (ieorge,  an  event 
which  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  Niagara 
frontier.  In  1814  C.  block. ulc<l  Kingston.  D.  1840, 

Cliaiin'oy,  Charles,  an  American  divine,  u.  in  England. 
1592.  Alter  ati  education  at  Westminster  School,  and 
Cambridge,  lie  Wiis  appointed  Greek  profe.s.sor  at  the 
latter  university,  where  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  on  account  of  tlie  stern  Puritanism  of  hi.s  re¬ 
ligious  views,  he  emigrated  to  New  EngiamI  la  1638, 
and  in  1654  was  appointed  2ii  President  of  II  irvanl 
Coll.  Here  ug.dn  he  was  remarkal)le  for  the  Calvinistic 
bent  of  bis  character.  D.  1672.  He  is  saiil  to  be  the  an- 
cestorof  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Cbuuucy  (or  Chaun- 
cey)  in  the  U.  States. 

diailll'cyt  in  Indiana.,  a  P.  0  of  Tippecanoe  co. 

C'liuiiiicy^  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  .\tliens  co ,  on  the 
Hocking  River  and  Canal,  (>5  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus.  Coal 
mines  and  salt-works  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  20l. 

CliaiiiiVy  ville,  in  irtsconsin,  a  post-olfice  of  Mani¬ 
towoc  CO. 

Cliaiiiit*  n.  and  v.  Same  as  Chant,  q.  r. 

Clkauiit'or*  n.  A  cant  term  fur  one  who  disposes  of  a 
spurioii.s  article;  as,  a  horse-c/<aw?i^(^/*. 

Cliaiitiy^  {sho’Uf>e\)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  on 
the  Gise,  18  m.  W.  of  Laon.  Cider  is  made  here  in  large 
quantities,  8,979. 

CliaiiJ^iKoe.  {ahos-saV n.  [Fr.]  A  Ciiuseway;  as,  the 
d  Antin,  a  street  in  Paris,  formerly  raised  above 
the  adjacent  ground. 

Cliaiisspy,  t-v/ios-sa',)  a  group  of  rocky  islands  in  the 
Englisli  Channel,  S  m.  from  (Jranville,  on  the  French 
coasi  Extensive  blocks  of  granite  are  imported  thence 
to  Paris. 

Cliaiitau'qiia«  in  X^w  Yorl\  the  most  western  county 
of  the  State  ;  ar/'U,  abt.  1,00L)  sq.  m.  Lake  Erie  forms 
the  N.W.  boundary,  and  Pennsylvania  the  S.  and  IV.  It 
is  drained  by  Conewango  Creek,  with  its  branches,  and 
by  other  small  stri-ams.  The  surfai;c  is  iliversitied,  tlu* 
Chautauqua  .Mountains  p:is»ing  through  fertile  valleys. 
The  soil  is  espi'cialiy  ricli  along  the  lake-sbort;  and 
streams.  Cap.  .Maysville.  Pop.  59,327. 

—A  post- township  of  the  above  co..ou  Chautauqua  Lake,  5 
Tu.  S.K.  of  Lake  Erie;  pop.  3,064. 

Cliautaiiqiia  I.*ake,  in  AVtt;  I'or/.*,  a  beautiful  slieet 
of  water  in  the  central  part  of  Cliaubiuqua  co.,  18  in. 
long,  and  abt.  4  m.  wide.  It  is  1290  feet  .above  the  sea, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  body  of  water  upon 
the  Americiin  continent  navigat-ed  by  steamers;  being 
726  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  and  only  0  m.  therefrom.  Three 
steamers  ply  between  Maysville  and  Jamestown  during 
the  season  of  navigation. 

Cliaiitaiiqua  Valley,  in  Ktw  York^  a  post-office  of 
Alleghany  co, 

Chau veaii-Eia^arcie,  Ci.aube  Francois,  {sho-rd 
g'dr.)  a  French  lawyer,  B.  1756.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  tlie  a<!vocate  of  Miramla,  Biissot,  Charlotte  Corday, 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Ma«lame  Elizabeth  of 
France,  and  was  appointed  advocate  to  the  council  of 
state  under  Napoleon.  D.  1841. 

Chaiix*<le-Fon<l«  (I^a,)  {sUd^leh-fong' ^  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  9  m.  N.W.  ot  Neufcliatel,  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Jura  Mountains.  This  place  is  noted  for  tlie  manufac¬ 
ture  of  watches,  great  numbers  of  which  are  exported. 
Pop.  9,329. 

ChOrV^eiKler,  n.  [Fr.  che.vcsne.l  ^ Zo'Cl^  The  Club,  Cypri- 
nus  cephalusi.  See  Cyprinus. 

Cha'%'OM«  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Tras-os- .Montes,  on  the  Tainega,  40  m.  W.  of  Bragauza. 
Mineral  waters  are  found  here.  Pop.  7,392. 

Cha^ve^,  or  Villa  bo  Ecuabor,  a  maritime  town  of 


Brazil,  prov.  Par4,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Mara- 
jo.  ill  the  delta  of  the  Amazons.  Lut.  20'  8.,  Lon. 49^ 
40'  W. 

•  Chaviea,  (f,sAdr'e-/.a,)  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onler 
y^y/cratv/P.  Tlie  drie«l  unripe  spikes  of  C  lioxhuryhii 
and  C  oXlicinaruni  constitute  the  long  pepper  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  is  imported  frt»m  the  E.  Inaies.  Long 
pepper  contains  an  acrid  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  crystalline  alkaionl  calle^l  Piprrinr.  It  resembles 
black  pepper  ^see  Plppkr)  in  its  effects,  and  is  used  for 
similar  jMirpo.M'S.  Dried  slices  of  the  root  and  stem  are  em¬ 
ployed  ineilicinally  in  India  under  the  name  of  Pipputa 
Moola.  The  leaves  of  C.  hetel,  betel-pei'lu'r,  and  C’. 
boo,  are  chewed  by  the  Malays  ami  other  Eastei'li  races 
with  slices  t»f  the  l.elel-mit  and  lime. — See  Betel. 

Cliuw,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  ceowan  ;  Du.  l-uauiot'ii ;  Ger.  kauen. 
J8ee  ,I  \w.j  To  fompre.ss  or  crusli  with  the  jaws;  to 
champ;  to  chew;  to  masticate,  as  food,  4l:c.  (Now  used 
as  a  vulgar  example  of  dirw.) 

Chat9ing  the  foaming  bit,  there  flercely  stood.”— -^art  of  Surrey. 

— To  ruminate,  as  in  thought;  tu  turn  over  in  the  mind. 

— 74.  A  cud;  a  chew;  a  quid;  a  niouliiful  of  anything; 
as,  a  diaw  of  tobacco.  (Vulgar.) 

I'liayaii'ta,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in  Bolivia,  dep.  Po- 
tosi,  56  III.  N.  of  Polosi. 

CliayeMpo<»r',  a  town  and  dist.  of  Nepaul,  in  N.  Hin- 
dostan.  Tlio  town  is  U40  ni  E.  by  8.  of  Kbatmaudoo 
The  dist.  is  altogether  mountainous,  and  has  an  e.\ten- 
sive  trade  with  Thibet. 

C'liay'-tf’aii^,  in  Cbimi.  See  Tche-fano. 

Chay'-ro«l,  Cho'ya^  or  Say'an,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Oi.BENLA.N'BRIV. 

Clia'zy,  in  Xeto  York,  a  river  of  Clinton  co.,  enters  Lake 
Cbampiain. 

— A  pi'Si-villagc  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  on  Chazy 
River,  al)t.  128  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  township 
3,206. 

Clia'icy  IjhKo.  in  Xitv  York,  a  source  of  the  Chazy 
River,  in  Clinton  co.,  is  about  4  m.  long. 

Clioadle,  {dn-ed'l,)  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  Staf¬ 
ford,  iHOm.  N.IV.  of  London.  Mann/.  Copper,  iron,  ami 
tin-w’ares,  tapes,  leather,  flax,  nails,  <fcc.  Pop.  about 
4,000. 

Clioap,  [A.  S.  ceap,  cattle,  salable  commodities,  bar¬ 
gain,  price,  business;  Ger.  kui/f,n  bargain;  Icel. 

Our  dieap  is  an  ellipsis  for  yood-cheap.  that  is  a  good 
bargain.]  Tube  had  at  a  low  rate;  at  a  low  price  or 
rate;  being  a  good  bargain;  bearing  a  low  price;  as,  a 
dieap  article  of  sale. 

— Being  of  little  value;  common  ;  not  respected. 

••  O  God.  th.vt  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

Aod  Hesh  aud  blood  so  cheap  !  " —  Hood. 

Clioapeii,  (diep'n,)  v.a.  [A.  S.  ceapian,  to  bargain; 
icel.  A-e77/>a,  <»r  to  buy,  to  trade;  Qor.  kaufm.  to 

buy;  0.  Ger.  kaujjian,  to  trade,  to  buy;  Goth,  kaupon, 
to  buy,  to  do  busiue.<s;  allie*!  to  Lni.  capere\  (H*.  ka- 
j)dion.  Scot.  conp.  and  Eng.  diop.)  To  buy  or  bargain 
for  advantageously:  to  attempt  to  buy;  to  a^k  the  price 
of  a  commodity;  to  buy  at  a  1"W  price;  to  cbatTer  lor. 

“  Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  noibiog  buy.”  —  Swift. 

— To  lieat  down,  diqireciate,  or  lower  in  price:  to  haggle. 

“  I  find  niy  proffer'd  love  has  cheapen'd  me.”  —  Dryden. 

Ctieap'ener,  n.  Oue  who  clieapens;  a  bargainer;  a 
haggler. 

Clieap'ly,  adv.  At  a  small  price;  at  a  low  rate. 

•'  So  great  a  day  as  this  cheaply  bought.” — Shake. 

Ctieap'iiOMS.  71.  State  or  quality  ot  being  cheap;  low¬ 
ness  ill  price  by  coniparisou  with  intrinsic  value,  or 
customary  rate  of  cost. 

ClieHp'si<lo.  ill  Xeto  Jersey,  village  of  Essex  co.,  10 
111.  IV.  of  Newai  k. 

Cliear,  n.  ami  adv.  Old  spelling  of  Cheer,  q.  t». 

C'Dioat,  7’.  a.  [From  E8.  heat.  7.  r.]  To  pnictise  extor¬ 
tion  ami  fraud:  to  defraud;  to  imi>ose  upon;  to  effect 
or  obtain  by  ti  ic'k,  artifice,  or  low  cunning;  to  dt^ceive; 
to  outwit ;  to  beguile. 

“  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  ns  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat."  — tludihrae. 

— n.  A  deceitful,  dish'mest  act;  a  fraud;  deception;  trick; 
impo>ition  ;  impo,*iture. 

“  When  1  consider  life,  *t  is  all  a  cheat."  —  Dryden. 

— A  person  who  cheats  or  is  guilty  of  fraud  ;  a  deceiver. 

(Law.)  Tlie  offence  of  fraudulently  obtaining  the 
property  of  anotlier  by  any  deceitful  or  illegal  pr.ictice 
short  of  felony,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  public  in¬ 
terest  may  posMbly  be  affected.  In  order  to  constitute 
C.,  the  framl  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  that  it  could  not 
be  guarded  against  by  common  prudence.  C,  in  tliis 
sense,  is  an  offi-nce  at  common  law,  and  indiiaable, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  imposition  in  a  private  trans¬ 
action. 

<'li<‘at.,orVhoat-br<‘a€l,7i.  A  kind  of  wheaten  broad. 

Clioat'al>lone!HM,  n.  Capacity  for  being  cheated. 

C’lieal'er,  n.  One  who  clieals  or  practises  fraud  or  de¬ 
ception;  a  clicat. 

*•  Disguised  cheatere,  .  .  .  and  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin." 

Shake. 

— An  escheator.  See  Escheator. 

Clioat'liaill*  ill  Tennessee.,  a  N.W.  county;  arexi,  350 
sq.  III.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumlierland  River  and 
drained  hy  Harpetli  River.  Its  surface  is  uneven.  Cap. 
Ashland  City.  Pop.  6,678. 

Clieaf aav.  In  a  che.tting  manner. 

C'lioat  Rivor,  in  Virginia,  the  larg^^st  branch  of  the 
Moimngahela,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Laurel, 
Glade,  Shavers,  ami  Dry  forks,  which  rise  near  the  N. 
border  of  Bocaliontas  co.,  among  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tiins.  Flowing  thence  N.  and  N.W.  through  Preston 
and  Mouongahela  counties,  it  enters  the  Monongabela 


at  the  S.W.  part  of  Fayette  co.,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  It 
nav  Igable  for  4U  m.  above  Kowlesbiirg. 

Cliebuo'co,  n.  I  From  Chrbacco,  Mass.,  U.  S.]  (TNawf.) 
A  kind  ot  sailing-craft,  employed  in  tlie  Newtouiidland 
fisheries;  —  caUe<l  ilso jn'nksfem. 

Clio'lmiiHP,  or  KflO  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  and 

twp.  of  Iroquois  CO.,  64  m.  8.  by  'V.  of  Chicago;  p*q).  2,530. 

in  Micoiyan.  S^ee  i^iiLBovuAN  Rivek. 

— A  county,  lorming  theb»wer  part  of  the  peniiiMila  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  iStriiits  of  Maekinaw  and  Lake  Huron; 
area,  about  8O0  sq.  m.  It  has  sc'veral  lakes,  and  is 
drained  by  Black  aud  iSlieboygan  rivers.  0.tp.  Duncan. 
Pop.  2.197. 

Clieoau'qua.  in  L>wa,  a  village  of  Henry  co.,  7  m.  W. 
ot  Mount  Pleasant. 

I'liock,  V.  a.  [Fr.  Cdiec,  fri)m  Pers.  shdh,n  king.  A  term 
applieti  in  the  gameof cliess,  wlien  the  king  i.>  attacked  or 
f«)rced  to  retire  and  cover  liimselt.J  Tostoii;  torestrain; 
to  binder  or  repress;  to  curb;  to  control;  to  moderate. 
**  With  belter  judgmeot  check  tbid  hideous  r&.shDC8s.”  —  Shake. 

— To  chide  or  reprov,*;  to  rebuke. 

'*  Tbo  good  kiug  his  master  will  check  him  for  it.”— ^AaA’S. 

— To  compare  or  examine  witli  corresponding  evidence; 
t«»  verify;  as,  to  ched:  ati  account. 

— To  control  by  a  counter-register  or  reckoning ;  to  make 
a  mark  against;  as,  to  dteck  a  list  of  voters. 

— V.  i.  To  stop;  to  make  a  stop;  j>recedingaL 

'VTitb  what  wiug  the  stauyel  checke  at  it.”  —  Shake. 

—To  clash  or  interfere. 

'*  If  love  cAecA:  with  business.  U  troubletb  men’s  fortunes.”  Bacon. 

— 77.  A  stop;  hinderance;  rebuff;  restraint;  enrb:  con¬ 
trol  ;  obstruction  ;  lie  or  that  which  st(q»s  or  restrains. 

“  Free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check."  —  Pope. 

— The  correspondent  cipher  of  a  draft  or  order  for  money. 

(Coni.)  An  order  for  money  piiyabb*  at  sight;  a  draft; 
as,  a  banker's  rhedc.  (Sometimes  written  dieque.) 

—  Checkered  cloth;  as  plaid,  Ac. 

— A  token  given  for  identification  of  anything;  as.  a  dieck 
for  btigguge. — A  mark  of  verific.ition  placed  against  an 
item,  amount,  Ac.,  of  a  list  or  account. 

{Law.)  A  wiitten  order,  addressed  to  some  person, 
generally  a  banker,  ilirecting  him  to  pay  the  same  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  check  to  the  per.'on  named  in  it,  or  bearer, 
or  Ol  der,  on  deniuml.  The  chief  differences  between  a 
check  and  bill  of  excliange  are  :  1,  tliat  a  check  is  not  due 
until  presented,  and,  consequently,  can  be  negotiated 
any  time  before  iH'eseiitnient,  and  yet  not  subject  the 
holder  to  any  Cipiities  existing  between  the  previous 
parties;  2,  that  the  ilrawer  of  a  check  is  not  discharged 
for  want  of  immediate  presentm<*iit  with  tine  diligence: 
while  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is;  3,  that  the 
death  of  the  drawer  of  a  check  rescimls  the  authority  of 
the  banker  to  pay  it  ;  while  the  ileatb  of  the  drawer  of 
a  lull  of  exchange  does  not  alter  the  relation  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  —  A  check  ouglit  to  be  drawn  within  the  State  where 
the  bank  is  situated,  because  if  not  so  drawn  it  be¬ 
comes  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  sul)ject  to  mercantile 
law;  n-quiring  that  it  be  protcstejl.  ami  that  due  dili¬ 
gence  be  u.sed  in  presenting  it,  in  order  to  hold  the 
drawer  ami  indorsers.  A  chei  k  being  payable  on  de¬ 
mand,  is  not  to  be  accepted.  There  is  a  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  of  making  checks  gooil,  by  the  banker,  wbb  li  fixes 
his  responsibility  to  pay  that  particular  check  when  pre¬ 
sented;  ami  amounts,  in  fact,  to  an  acceptance.  Such  a 
marking  is  called  certifying,  aud  a  check  so  marked  is 
called  a  certilied  check. 

(Sports.)  In  Falconry,  a  term  applied  to  the  action  of 
a  liawk  when  forsaking  its  proper  game  to  pursue  other 
birds. 

{Gagnes.)  In  Choss,  a  term  to  denote  the  situation 
when  a  player  obliges  bis  adversary  either  to  move  or 
guard  hi.s  kiug. 

C'liOC*U'-K>ook,  n.  A  book  containing  blank  checks  for 
ilrawing  upon  a  bank. 

I’liocK'or,  I'liecli'er-worU,  7?.  Work  varied  alter- 
nab'ly  as  in  its  colors  and  materials;  work  consisting 
of  cross-lines. 

i’liocK'or,  n.  Oue  who  checks  or  restrains ;  as,  a  checker 
of  vice. 

{Games.)  A  Chess-board  ;  a  draught-board.  —  A  piece 
in  the  game  of  draughts  or  checkers.  (J^ometimes  writ¬ 
ten  chequer.) 

<’liO€lc'er-t>erry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gaultheria. 

<'lioek'or-boar<l,  n.  A  board  whereon  draughts  or 
checkers  is  played.  (Sometimes  written  dtequer-board.) 

CllooUered,  {chek'erd,)  a.  Diversified;  variegated;  as. 
a  checke.rexl  existence. 

Clioclc'ers,  I'heq'iiers^ti.p?.  (Often called Drai  ohts.) 
(Game.s.)  A  game  played  by  two  persons  on  a  board  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  used  in  playing  chess.  Each  player  has  a 
set  of  12  pieces,  cunsi.>ting  of  small,  round,  fiat  dl.^cs, 
made  of  wood  or  ivory;  one  set  being  black  and  the 
other  white.  The  pieces  must  all  be  jilaced  on  the  same 
color  on  the  board,  in  alternate  fours  in  the  first  three 
rows  before  each  player.  The  pieces  must  move  only 
one  s<jnaro  at  a  time,  diagonally  aud  forwards.  If  an 
opponent's  jiiece  stands  in  the  way,  there  is  no  retreat — 
the  player  must  either  advance  or  take  his  mlversary's 
piec  e.  A  piece  can  only  be  taken,  liowever.  when  there 
is  a  vacant  space  dinH:tiy  behind  it ;  the  attacking  ]dece 
is  lifted  over  and  placed  on  this  vacant  square,  while 
the  piece  leaped  over  is  removed  fnmi  the  board.  The 
object  is  either  to  take  all  the  adversary's  pieces,  or  to  hem 
them  in  so  that  he  cannot  play.  The  game  increases  in 
interest  towards  the  close,  as  those  pieces  that  reach  a  va¬ 
cant  square  on  iheaclversary’s  king  row  become /■  177^.':  (or, 
as  some  style  them,  queens),  that  is,  their  power  is  dou¬ 
bled,  and  they  can  move  backward  or  forwanl  to  all  parts 
of  the  board.  The  game  of  C.  does  not  require  so  much 
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ficience  as  chess,  but  it  is  a  favorite  recreation  with  a 
number  of  people.  In  France,  it  is  chilled 
DdmeSy  jMobably  on  accouut  of  its  always  having  been 
very  {K>)iular  with  ladit's. 

Clicek  a.  liiuipuble  of  being  checked  or  kept 

back. 

dieck'lllAte*  n.  [A.r.  shiihm^^  the  Shah  is  dead: 
Hind,  s/za/j/aii  —  or  .s7za/z,  king,  and  //ta/,  akin  to 

lieb.  imUhy  to  die,  and  so  in  all  the  Semitic  languages. 
Hence,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  king  is  dead  or  coutbuuded.j 
A  dcleat,  overtlifiiw,  or  complete  check. 

“  Lov«  they  him  cull'd,  that  gave  me  chee/:«cA;-Mrtfe."  —  Sj>eH4er. 

(Gamr.^.)  In  Chess,  the  term  given  bi  the  movement 
wdieit  the  king  is  at(a<-ked  and  canimt  conic  out  of 
check,  so  that  the  game  is  then  linislitHl. 

— To  arrest,  check,  or  doleat  completely;  as,  iocheck- 
tKiJit*'  a  deinaiKi. 

((jrazM«.)  In  Chess,  to  make  a  movement  which  stops 
further  action  on  the  part  of  an  adversary,  and  ends 
the  game. 

Clieck'»ran«  n.  (Ci>t7  Enginf.a  ing.)  A  contrivance 
used  oil  a  doul>|e  line  of  raiIroa<l,  at  the  crossing  from 
one  line  of  rails  to  another, 4»r  at  a  siding-place;  to  allow 
the  trains  of  cans  to  run  on,  or  to  move  into  tlic  other 
line  or  siding,  as  it  may  be  mljunted. 

Cliock'-Mtriii;;'.  a.  A  string  or  cord  attarln‘<l  to  a  car¬ 
riage  by  wiiich  an  occupant  can  communicate  with  the 
driver. 

C'heok'y*  See  Chequt. 

Cliecl»l»iic'to  Ray,  ill  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
at  the  S  einl  of  tiie  Gut  of  Oinso. 

Clietrtlar  Clieents  n.  A  rich  and  fine-flavored  cheese 
ina<le  at  Clietldar,  a  village  of  Sc^iiuTset  co.,  Kngland. 

ClkO(lor«l3h'omor,  king  of  Elnm,  in  lVrsi;i,  in  the  time 
of  Abniham.  lie  made  the  cities  in  the  region  of  the 
Dea<l  Sea  his  tributaries;  and  on  their  rebelling,  lie 
came  with  four  allied  kings  and  overran  the  whole 
country  stiuth  and  east  of  the  Jordan.  T.ot  was  among ^ 
his  captives, but  wms  rescued  by  Aluaham;  wlio  prompt¬ 
ly  raised  a  tbreo  from  bis  own  depemlents  and  liis  neigh¬ 
bors,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  surprised  and  defeated 
th«>m. 

Chedii'ba,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about  10  m. 
^.U’.  of  Ranirii.  roast  of  Aracaii,  to  which  prov.  it  be¬ 
longs.  It  lies  between  Lat.  18®  and  liS°  46' N.,  and 
Loll.  y;{®  *28'  and  OJ®  44'  E.  Area,  4iK)  «q.  m.  Soil.  Rich  ; 
producing  sugar-cane,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice, 
in  luxuriant  perfection. 

Clieek,  n.  [A.  S.  c/irce,  crac,  crara  ;  Ibi.  A-a^A*,  the  jaw': 
Swotl.  AyA',  a  jaw;  W.  ceg^  the  mouth:  Ileb.  c//eA%  tlio 
palate,  the  inside  mouth,  the  jaws;  from  c/ianak%  to 
make  narrow,  strait,  close.]  Either  si<le  of  the  nioutli 
covering  the  jaws;  the  side  of  the  face  below  the  eyes 
on  each  side. 

— .(/7.)  (.l/<c/i.)  Tliose  pieces  of  a  machine,  or  other  imple¬ 
ment  or  instrument  which  form  corresponding  sides,  or 
wlii*‘h  are  tlouble  ami  alike;  as.  the  c/wrks  of  a  wimlliiss. 

(.Vcc/i.)  The  shears  or  bed  of  a  lathe  as  made  with  two 
pieces  for  conducting  the  puppets. 

{Jt/inery.)  Two  upright,  equal  and  similar  parts  of  any 
piece  of  timber-woi  k.  as  the  sides  of  a  dornier-windiiw. 

Citekfiof  a  are  the  two  solid  parts  ujkui  the 

sides  of  the  mortise.  Tlie  thickness  of  eacli  cheek 
should  not  be  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  mortise, 
unless  moiildingsou  the  stiles  require  it  tobe  otlierwise. 

Chreks  of  a  oiasl  <yr  hlock\  the  projection  on  etch  side 
of  a  ma-st.  npim  which  the  trestle-trees  rest;  the  sides 
of  the  sheet  of  a  block. 

Cheek  by  jowl.  Close  to  each  other;  in  direct  contact, 
or  imnipdiate  proximity. 

Clieek'-hoiie,  n.  The  bone  of  the  cheek. 

Clieek'-tootli^  n.  The  lnmler  tootli  or  tusk. 

•'  He  hath  the  cketk-teeth  of  a  great  lion.”  —  Joel. 

Cheoktowa's****  ‘b  y>  w  lorA%  a  P.  0.  of  Erie  co. 

I’lieop,  V.  i.  To  chirp,  ns  a  small  bird. 

n.  [Fr.  chtre^  everything  which  respects  meats, 
their  quantity,  quality,  and  moile  of  preparation  ;  from 
Gr.  chaird,  to  rejoice,*  because  the  sight  of  good  viands 
makes  tlie  c«»untenaiire  glad.J  That  which  gladdens, 
enlivens,  or  e.xhilarates ;  good  fare;  eutertainmeut ; 
provisions  for  a  fe;ist, 

“  The  table  was  loaded  with  good  cheer."'  —  Irving. 

— Invitation  to  gayely,  enjoyment,  or  g(»od  sjiirits. 

“  At  Christmas  pUy,  and  make  good  cheer." —  Tiisaer. 

— A  shout  of  joy;  expression  of  applause;  acclamation; 
as.  his  speecii  was  received  with  cheers. 

— Air  or  exprejision  of  tlie  countenance;  that  which  affects 
the  countenance  with  glailness  or  cheerfulness. 

“  Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  changed  her  cheer."  —  Dryden. 

— Mirth  ;  gayety;  jollity,  as  at  a  feast. 

**  I  have  not  that .  .  .  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  hare.” 

Shake. 

— A  state  of  gladness,  joy,  or  animation. 

“  Bo  of  good  cA«er it  is  I  ;  be  not  afraid.”  —  xiv.  27. 

r-^v.a.  [0.  Eng.  c^rar.j  To  cause  to  rejoice;  to  gladden: 
to  brighten  the  countenance  of;  to  exhilarate. 

*•  Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheere."  —  Pope. 

— To  encourage;  to  inspirit;  to  animate;  to  comfort  or 
solace;  to  console;  as,  to  cheer  drooping  spirits. 

'•  The  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate.”  —  Cowper. 

—To  salute  with  shouts  or  tokens  of  joy;  to  applaud;  to 
receive  with  acclamation  ;  as,  to  cheer  a  victorious  army, 
to  cheer  a  ship,  to  cheer  hounds  on. 

— V.  i.  To  become  gladsome,  blithe,  or  joyous;  to  grow 
cheerful  or  animated. 

“  At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheere  up.”  —  Philips. 

Clieer'or,  h.  One  who  cheers;  he  who,  or  that  which, 
makes  glad. 

**  Thou  cheerer  of  our  days.”  —  Sir  B.  Wotton, 
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Cliepr'rill,  a.  Having  good  spii  ita;  moderately  joyful ; 
lively. 

Travel  on  life's  common  way  in  cheer/al  godliuess.”  ffordaworth. 

—Causing  joy,  animated  s{>irits,  or  cheerluliiess. 

'*  From  May-time  uud  the  cheerful  Dawu.”—  Wordeioorth. 

— Having  an  appearauce  of  gayety  ;  gay;  sprightly;  ani¬ 
mated. 

From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  cut  off."  —  Milton. 

Chi^er'l'iilly,  adt*.  lu  a  cheerful  maimer;  with  alac¬ 
rity  ;  willingly. 

n.  State  of  being  cheerful;  livpli- 
ness;  aniuiatiuii ;  good  spirits;  astute  of  iiioderule joy 
or  gayety. 

C’lioer'ily,  adv.  With  cheerfulness,  spirit,  or  alacrity, 
n.  CheiTlulne^s ;  comtbrt. 
adi'.  In  u  clieering  or  encouraging  man¬ 
ner. 

AJieer'Iess,  a.  Without  joy,  gladness,  cheer,  or  com¬ 
fort;  gloomy;  dejected;  sad;  dreary;  u.s,  a  c/iecrfws 
home. 

"  My  cheerful  day  Is  turned  to  cheeriest  night.”  —  Faerie  Queene. 

i’lioor'Iy,  a.  Cheerful;  gay;  not  gloomy  or  dejected. 

— adv.  Heartily;  cheerfully;  briskly;  with  a  will. 

*'  Vkeerly  rouse  tlieslumb'rlug  niuru.”—  Milton 

v.  a.  To  make  clieerful ;  to  enliven;  to 

console. 

Clioer'y,  a.  Cheerful  ;  gay  ;  sprightly  ;  blithesome :  as, 
a  cheery  face.  —  Having  power  to  make  gay  or  cheerful. 

*'  Come,  let  us  quaff  a  cheery  bowl.”  —  Gay. 

(c/ice,)  n.  [A.  S.  cy.’ff,  cr.^e.;  Lu.  kaas ;  Ger. 
kiise. ;  U.  (ier,  A'Ui,  ka.si  ;  W.  caws  ;  Gael.  catsCy  probably 
from  kr.  kauze.h^  or  kheeSy  milk;  lait.  probably 

from  coactux — cf>go.  co-ago,  t<f  drive  together,  to  coagu¬ 
late.]  The  cunl  of  milk  salted,  pn*88e«l,  ami  dried.  In 
the  preparation  of  clieese,  the  rniik  is  coagulated  by 
means  of  rei/nety  which  is  prepared  from  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  calf  s  stomach.  This  is  left  in  contact  with 
the  warm  milk  for  some  hours,  until  the  c<mguiHtion  is 
completed.  This  action  of  rennet  upon  milk  has  not 
yet  received  any  satisfactory  explanation.  The  curd  is 
collecteii  and  pressed  intf)  cheeses,  which  are  allowed  to 
rip«-n  in  a  cool  place,  where  tliey  are  occasionally  sprin- 
kle«i  with  salt.  The  jteculiar  flavor  wliicli  tlie<dieese  thus 
ac4piires  is  <lue  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fatty  matter 
under  the  influence  of  the  caseiiie,  giving  rise  to  the 
proiluction  of  certain  volatile  acids,  sucli  as  butyric, 
valerianic,  and  caproic,  which  liave  very  powerful  and 
characteristic  odors.  If  this  ripening  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  very  far,  ammonia  is  developetl  by  the  putrefaction 
of  tlie  caseine.  and  in  some  cases  the  ethers  of  tlieabove- 
nientioneil  acld.s  arc  produced,  at  the  expense  probably 
of  a  little  sugar  of  milk  left  in  the  clieese,  conferring 
tile  piK^iiIiur  ai'oma  perceptible  in  some  varieties  of  it. 
The  dilTereiit  kinds  of  cheese  are  depemlent  upon  tlie 
kind  of  milk  u.sed  in  their  preparation,  the  ricliercheese 
being,  of  course,  obtained  from  milk  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  cream;  such  cheese  fuses  at  a  moderate 
iieat,  and  tnakos  good  toasted  cheese,  whilst  that  which 
contains  little  butter  never  fuses  completely,  but  dries 
and  sliriveU  like  leather.  The  principal  descriptions 
of  (\  made  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  which  are  success¬ 
fully  imitated  (and  in  somecuses  improved  uponjin  tliis 
country,  are  the  Cheddur,  Oheslnrey  Derhyshirey  Dunloj). 
Glouciste.r  (single  am.l  double),  Lincolnshirty  Norfolky 
and  Wiltshire..  Tlie  Stilton,  the  richest  and  dearest  of  all 
English  C.y  is  not  manufactured  elsewhere  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  It  is  nearly  double  the  price  of  all  other 
English  O. — Exports  of  f.  for  1867,  5‘2,’5o2, 127  lbs.,  value 
$7,8^y,53u,  of  wiiicli  England  took  $7,181,583.  The  an¬ 
nual  pnaluct  of  C  in  f  he  U.  S.  (e»t.  1879),  35U,UO(),On(i  11  is., 
and  of  butter,  l,50n,n<M),ooo  llis.,  together  valueil  at  $35tl,- 
000,006.  The  annual  exp»n  t  of  butter  ami  clieese  reaches 
iM'arly  $^10,<K)(»,ono.  For  foreign  r.,  sia*  their  names,  as: 
Purmestm.  chiefly  made  in  I'arnia,  Italy:  GrityirCy  in 
Switzerland  and  the  French  dep.  oi  Jura  ;  Dutch,  in  IIol- 
lauil.  The  Ixoquefurly  Aeu/chatel,  ami  Bi'ir,  are  the  best 
kin»wii  <if  the  French  cheeses. 

(.Med.)  Clieese,  which,  in  a  state  of  healtli  and  vigor¬ 
ous  appetite,  may  be  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and  with 
comparative  impunity,  is  a  suhstuiice  that  in  no  form 
should  be  given  to,  or  partaken  of,  by  an  invalid,  or  one 
with  weak  digestion.  A  very  erroneous  idea  is  enter- 
hiiin'd  by  many  p<?oplo,  that  a  certain  amount  of  cheese 
taken  after  dinner  promotes  tlie  digestion  t>f  the  other 
articles  eaten  to  make  u)i  the  repast.  Cheese  in  any 
form  is  extremely  indigestible,  and,  when  toasted,  be¬ 
comes  little  better  than  so  imich  dried  leather.  Any 
benefit,  therefore,  that  accrues  fnun  eating  idieese  as  a 
dessert  must  arise  simply  from  the  salt  contained  in  it 
acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach. 

C'lloese'»oako,  n.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  soft  curds, 
sugar,  and  butter. 

“  With  Roft'ning  mead  and  cheese-cake  enis  the  strife.” —Ain^. 

Clieese'Iaiid,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Angelina  co. 

Cheo»e'-lep,  n.  A  bag  used  for  holding  the  rennet 
used  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Choo«e'-mito,  n  (Zool.)  The  mite  in  cheese,  a 
species  of  the  genus  Acarus,  q.  r. 

n.  A  dealer  in,  or  vender  of,  cheese. 

Choeso'-psiriii;;^,  n.  The  rind  or  paring  of  cheese. 

“  Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cftee««-j?arin*7.”  — Shake. 

Choose'-press,  n.  A  press  or  engine  used  for  pressing 
cuffls  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Clioese'-reiiuel,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Galium. 

n.  The  wooden  vat  or  case  used  for  con¬ 
fining  curds  before  they  are  pressed  into  cheese. 

Clices'y,  adv.  Having  the  nature,  qualities,  taste,  or 
form  of  clieese;  as,  “a  chee.sy  substance.” — ArbiUhnot. 

C'beety  V.  i.  To  chatter  or  chirrup,  os  a  bird. 
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Chee'tah,  Chetah,  n.  (Zodl.)  Sec  Leopard 

Cliee’ver,  Geokqe  Bvhrei.l,  n.  d.,  mu  eminent  American 
divine,  and  man  of  letters,  B.  at  iiallowell,  Maine,  in 
1807,  gradiiattMlat  Bowiloin  College,  in  1825, and  settled 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  lh32.  His  early  cuntrilaitions  to  the 
liiblicat  lirpo.dtos'yy  Aorfh  Anierica7i  lievieWy  Ac.,  were 
remarkably  pdpniur.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
temperance  cause,  and.  in  1836.  published  an  allegory 
called  itracon  Gihs's  Distillery,  which  hroughl  upon  iiini 
an  action  for  lihel,  an<l  a  months  impiisonmeiit.  lii 
1>3'J,  Dr.  C.  removed  to  New  VorK,  wdn-re  he  is  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  large  and  influential  congregation.  His  <ioc- 
trine  is  that  of  ortlaxlox  Congregationalism.  Among 
hi.s  principal  works  are.  The  Wiuaiogs  of  the  Liver  of 
the.  Water  of  Life  ;  Lectures  on  Btniya^i  and  (he  Pil¬ 
grim's  Prmjre.ss ;  Waiidering.s  of  a  I*tlgriin  ;  and  Lectures 
on  the  Lifcy  Sanctityy  and  Genius  of  (hwjTer. 

Cll<*T.  u.  [Fr.j  The  chiel  or  h(*ad  peixm ;  as,  cJief  d© 
bataillon,  (chief,  or  coiiimaiider  of  a  battalion.) 

— ,  (or  CUKF  DE  Cuisine,  chief  cook.)  The  head  cook  of 
the  kitt'lieii  of  u  large  establishment;  a.H,  the  chef  of  a 
chib-lioiiHc. 

Cliof-<r«*iivro,  {shd-dfiorr\)  n. ;  pi.  CtiEFs-n'ffiuvRB. 
[Fr.j  A  masterph*ce ;  a  capital  or  principal  work  in 
belles-lettres,  tlie  fine  arts,  Ac. 

C'lie'lbitlo,  or  Cmifuncte,  in  Lnnisianay  a  small  river 
flowing  S.  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

C'lie'jiro,  i’Iso'jfoc,  n.  {/.of.l.)  See  Pulex. 

I'lie  lialoiii  Valloy,  in  Oregoyi,  a  township  of  Yam 
Hill  co.,  on  (lie  Chi'halem  Creek. 

— A  river  rising  in  Lewis  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Coast 
Range,  ami  flowing  through  Chehalis  co.,  N.N.W.,  falls 
into  Gray’s  Harbor,  after  a  course  of  about  125  m. 

— A  county  bordering  on  tlie  Pacific.  Area,  about  1,650 
sq.  m.  Cap.  Montesano.  Pp.  about  450. 

C'hehali!^  IteHorvntioii,  in  Washington  Ter.,  yiW. 
of  Chehalis  co.,  on  the  Pacific;  pop.  19. 

Che'haws,  in  South  Carolina,  a  small  river  emptying 
into  St.  Helena  Sound. 

<'lloiraii'tllus«,  n.  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Brassicacetv.  The  Wall-flower,  C.  cheiri,  is  a  popular 
garden-flower,  admired  for  its  agreeable  odor  and  its 
hamlsoine  corymb(»8eclu8ter8  of  oraiigeor yellow  flowers. 
It  is  1-2  feet  high;  stem  somewhat  shrubby  and  decum¬ 
bent  at  base;  leaves  entire  ami  slightly  dentate,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  smooth  ;  petiole  obovate. 

<'lieiro'iiift'M*  n.  (Zool.)  8ee  Aye-aye, 

i'lieirop'torn,  n.  pi.  (Gr.  chetr,  the  hand,  and  ptererny 
a  wing.j  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Mammalia  characterized 
by  having  the  anterior  extremities,  and  especially  the 
hands,  so  modified  as  to  serve  ihe  office  of  wing.s,  the 
fingers  lieing  extremely  lengthened  ami  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  a  tliiii  nienibraiie.  Of  this  onler  tlie  comnioii 
Bat  (Vespertilio  pijicstrellus)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
typo.  —  See  B\t. 

C'lieirop'teroiis,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the 
Cheirnplera. 

Clieirosi'tonion,  n.  (Bfd.)  A  genus  of  trees,  ord. 
Slf'i’cuhaceof.  The  species  C.  platavoidcs  is  the  Hand- 
p'ant  of  Mexico,  which  derives  its  common  name  from 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  its  flowers:  the  anthers 
ami  style  being  so  arriuiged  as  to  resemble  a  hand  fur- 
nislied  with  lung  claws. 

CliO-kjaii^‘«  in  China.  See  Tche-kiano. 

l’lieko'a«  n.  The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Chinese  porcelain. 

Clic'Ite,  n.  p/.  [Gr.  c/ic/r,  a  claw’.]  (Z>ol.)  The  first  pair 
of  forcipated  extremities  of  the  crab,  lobster,  and  other 
crustaceans.  —  Brands. 

.Cliol'idon,  n.  [Gr.J  (Anai.)  The  hollow  at  the  flex¬ 
ure  of  the  arm.  —  Crabb. 

diolido'iiiam.  n.  (But.)  The  Celandine,  a  gen.  of 
plants,  onl.  J \ipavrrace(E.  Tlie  species  C.  natjus  is  found 
in  waste  places  ami  on  old  w  alls,  ami  may  be  recognized 
by  its  small  yellow  flowers,  and  the  orangi-colored  juice 
whicli  exudes  from  its  stem  when  plucked.  This  juice 
is  poisonous,  ami  is  a  popular  application  for  the  cure 
of  warts.  It  lias  been  used  with  success  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  has  also  been  ad- 
ininistered  internally  as  a  stimulant. 

CLloliforous,  (ke-lifer-usy)  a.  [Gr.chele.  claw',  and  Lat. 
ferre,  to  bear.J  Possessing  clieliform  ailjuncTs. 

Clieliforin,  {keVifOrniy)  a.  [Gr.  chelc,  and  LnX.  forma, 
lorm.J  Having  a  movable  finger  like  the  claw  of  a 
crab,  of  pincer-like  form. 

Cliolius,  Maxi.miliax  Joseph,  a  distinguished  German 
surgeon,  B.  1794.  lie  graduated  at  Heidelberg  in  1812, 
became  ho.spital  surgeon  in  Ingolstaiit  in  1813,  and  uc- 
*c<*mpaiiied  as  regimental  surgeon  the  Baden  troops  to 
France.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war,  C  went  to  Vienna,  and 
in  l8l.j  joined  the  second  expedition  against  France.  In 
1819  he  was  made  full  professoral  Heitlelberg;  in  1821 
court  counsellor;  and  in  1826  privy  counsellor.  D.  18ti6. 
His  works  upon  surgery  have  been  so  mucli  esteemed 
that  they  have  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Eunipe. 

CheliiisTorck  ancient  town  of  England,  co.  E.?sex, 
on  tlie  Clielnier,  28  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  London.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  country.  }*op.  6,064. 

Clicliiis'ford,  in  MassachusettSy  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Men  imac  River,  23 
m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  2,374. 

Clielo'nia,  n.pl.  [Gr.  cWouc,  a  tortoise.]  (Zotil.)  An 
order  of  IL-ptiles,  including  the  Tortoises  and  Turtles; 
cliaracterized  by  the  body  being  enclosed  betw'eeii  a 
double  shield  or  shell,  from  which  the  head,  hiil,  and 
limbs  are  protruded.  The  animals  composing  this  order 
vary  considerably  in  tliose  details  of  their  structure 
wliicli  adapt  tliem  to  different  habits  of  life;  some  of 
them  being  adapted  to  reside  exclusively  upon  the  solid 
ground,  and  others  to  dwell  amidst  marshes,  the  muddy 
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banks  of  rivers,  &c.  Tlie  Land  Tortoises  (Tfutudinidfr^ 
bavo  a  bul-re6  carapace,  sustained  by  u  bony  skeleton 
wholly  B4)lid,  and  ancliyloM*d  fur  the  jneab-r  part  to  the 
lateral  (*<l;;e»  of  the  breasl-plute :  their  lejrs  are  trun¬ 
cated,  with  Very  short  toes  connected  alrnoNt  to  tiie 
iniils,  and  aro  capable,  tofiiether  with  the  head,  of  being 
co’iipletely  withdrawn  into  the  armor.  In  the  Marsh 


Fig.  576.  —  HAWK-BILL  TURTLE. 

(ChtUmia  imbricata.) 

and  Kiver  Tortoises  ( the  toes  are  divided 
and  wehhe«l,  so  as  to  increase  the  extent  of  stirfnce:  and 
in  the  Turtles  {Chehniiite)  they  are  extended  into  large 
undivided  paddles,  hy  whicli  thi*y  can  proper  themselves 
rapidly  through  the  water.  —  See  Tortoise  an«l  Turtle. 

<^lielo'iiiaii<u.  I’ertaining  or  relating  to,  or  treating  of, 
animal.s  of  tlie  tortoise  kind. 

— n.  One  of  the  C/n>Iotua. 

Cliel  a  borough  and  par.  of  England,  ft»rm}ng  one 

of  the  W.  suhurhs  of  London.  This  is  an  ancient  and 
picturestpie  place,  funous  f«>r  its  fine  Royal  Hospital 
erected  as  a  retreat  for  invalided  veteran  soldiers.  F/p. 
of  [)ari8h,  7*2,9S7. 

C’liol  'sea,  in  lUivois^o.  post-village  of  Will  co.,  117  m. 
N.K  (d‘ Springfield. 

Cliel  'nea,  in  7oa»a,  a  po8t-r»ffice  of  Tama  co. 

Chelt^ea,  in  Kansas^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Butler  co., 
on  Walnut  Creek,  48  ni.  S.W.  of  Emporia. 

C’lielsea,  in  Mdinc^  a  twp.  of  Kennebec  co.;  pop.  1,238. 

Clielnea,  in  MaiuMchusHls,  a  city  of  Suffolk  co.,  whicli 
may  he  ctinsidered  a  suhurb  of  Boston.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
somely  built  an<i  flourishing  place,  possessing  11 
churchc.s;  hanks,  and  otlier  fine  public  edifices.  It  con¬ 
nects  with  Ihiston  hy  the  Winnisimmet  ferry  (the  oldest 
in  the  U.  Stati*s,  dating  from  1031),  and  by  the  E.  rail¬ 
road;  and  with  Charlestown  hy  a  Itridge,  3,30l>  feet  in 
length,  over  the  Mystic  River.  Man/.  Oils,  paints,  hol¬ 
low-ware,  upholstery,  hrushea,  implements,  «fcc.  Shij)- 
bnildtng  is  a  prominent  feature.  Pt>p.  18,.547. 

in  Mit-hitjon.  a  prosperous  post-village  of 
Washtenaw  co ,  00  m.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  1,013. 

CIioIhor,  in  Pi^tnixylvania,  a  post-office  of  Dcdaware  co. 

C'liel^ea,  in  I^ew  York^  a  village  of  CatUiraugus  co.,  50 
m.  E.  of  Ihinkirk. 

in  Vermont.,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Orange  co.,  20  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier;  p^p.  1,526. 

ClieltPilliam,  {cheWn<lmy^  a  town,  horotigh,  anil  fash¬ 
ionable  watering-place  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  on 
theChelt,  at  the  base  of  the  Cot.'^wold  Hills,  0  m.  N.E. 
of  Gloncester,  and  07  W.N.W.  (»f  L<»nilon.  This  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  huilt,  and  most  resorted  to  of  the 
English  .7><rs-.  The  water  is  a  saline,  acidnlons  chalyb¬ 
eate.  C.  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  country  teeming 
with  exquisite  scenery  and  fine  antiijuariau  remains. 
Fip.  45,527. 

ClielteiitiAm,  in  Missouri^  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
CO.,  6  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Clielteiiliain,  in  Penngi/lvania,  a  post-township  of 
Montgomery  co. :  pon  2,462. 

C'hel'va,  a  tow'n  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  a  river  of 
tlie  same  name,  39  m.  N.W.  of  Valencia;  pop.  4,U4H. 

i'lieiilicitl,  {kem'ik,  ktin'ik-al,)  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing.  or  relating,  to  chemistry 

—Resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  bodies 
by  decomposition,  Ac.;  My  chemical  analysis. 

Clieiiiieal  Anarysin.  {Chem.)  Fur  theoretical  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  see  .Analysis.  Practically,  C.  A. 
is  divided  into  the  following  principal  branches :  —  I)i- 
algsiSy  which  is  the  separation  of  crystalline  and  non¬ 
crystalline  constituents  of  solutions  by  means  of  tihe 
intiTVentlon  of  an  absorbing  diaphragm;  Inorganic 
analygigy  the  detection  ami  separation  of  the  constituents 
of  products  not  being  either  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
nature;  Organic  anahjngy  which  is  the  resolution  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  their  component 
parts;  Spcctrimi  analygigy  wWxch  is  the  recognition  of 
elementary  substances  by  means  of  certain  lines  in  the 
prismatic  spectrum  of  a  lamp,  in  the  fiame  of  which 
their  compounds  are  burnt;  Qualitative  analysigy  which 
is  the  accurate  detection  of  the  coinponent.s  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  without  reference  to  their  proportions;  Quanti¬ 
tative  anatysigy  the  separation  and  weigliing  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  compound;  and  Vnlunietnc  analysig,  tlie 
quantitative  estimates  of  tlie  component  parts  hy  means 
of  measured  test  solutions  of  a  uniform  strength.  —  See, 
chiefly.  Blow-pipe,  Dialtsls,  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Re-agent,  Spectrum  .Analysis,  Ac. 

Ctieintcal  Attraction.  See  Affinity. 

Chemical  For'iniilse.  {Chemistry.)  The  alchemists, 
for  the  sake  of  mystery,  employed  the  signs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  planets  to  represent  the  various  metals.  Modern 
chemists,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity,  have 


given  to  every  element  one  or  two  letters  called  gymhots^ 
wliich  are  used,  in  conjunction  wiili  figures  and  alge¬ 
braic  signs,  to  expres-x  every  known  «oinpound.  (For 
the  symbols  of  On*  different  elements,  see  Atomic  The¬ 
ory.)  Tlie  principles  upon  which  inodeni  chemical  no¬ 
tation  is  founded,  is  that  eacli  Hynihol  indicates  one  or 
imu'c  atoms  of  tlie  element  it  represents:  llius 
indicate  respectively,  one,  two,  and  twenty-seven  atoms 
of  carbon.  Two  symbol.s,  placed  side  by  side,  signity 
Unit  they  are  in  close  chemical  union;  thus,  AgO  signi¬ 
fies  a  compound  containing  an  atom  of  siUer  united  to 
an  atom  of  oxygen.  A  comma,  separating  two  or  mure 
groups  of  symbol.'^,  mu.-it  he  taken  to  iiieHii  that  they  are 
not  in  such  intiin.ite  chemical  iniiuii  tlnit  the  groups 
cannot  be  separated  witliont  di*<.*ompo6ition ;  thus,  AgL), 
NO5  repre.seiits  nitrate  of  silver,  which  by  certain  tie.it- 
iiu  nt  can  be  separated  into  AgO,  oxide  of  silver,  ami 
NO^,  nitric  acid.  The  sign  plus  (-)-)  signifies  that  the 
union  is  still  weaker;  thus,  Ag0,N06-t-H0  means  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  united  to  an  atom  of  water,  110.  A  num¬ 
ber  placed  on  the  left  of  a  group  of  symbols  signifie.s 
tliat  tlie  whole  group,  as  far  as  the  next  comma  or  jAus, 
is  to  be  niiiltiplied  by  it;  thus,  KO.2C1O3  signifies  that 
one  equivalent  of  potash  is  to  be  united  willi  two  of 
chromic  a<-id.  Sometinies  the  group  to  he  multiplied  is 
enclosed  in  a  parenthesis:  3(HgC'y)“|-2(  KO^Oy)  means 
that  three  eijnivalents  of  cyanide  of  mercury  are  united 
to  two  of  siilpliate  of  potash.  Formula*  may  he  empin- 
cal  or  raliouat  —  the  former  giving  merely  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  a  compound;  the  latter  indicating  the  maiinerin 
Avhich  they  are  grouped.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
a  compound  can  only  have  one  empirical  formula,  while 
its  rational  furmulie  are  as  numerous  as  the  theories  of 
its  composition.  Alcoliol,  for  instance,  is  represented 
empirically  hy  the  formula  C^HoOj  •  rationally,  it  may  he 
represented  us  the  ethylate  of  water,  110,C4ll50;  tlie 
hydrated  oxide  of  etliyi,  ('^1150, HO;  as  a  compound  of 
olefiant  gas  and  two  equivalents  of  water,  2llO,C4H4, 
and  HO  on  ad  infinifum.  Brackets  are  iiseil  to  denote 
siihstitution  compounds:  that  is,  compiiunds  in  which 
one  element,  or  group  of  elements,  has  been  suhstituted 
for  another,  witiiout  materially  affecting  the  character 
of  the  compound. 

KlI) 

11  y  represents  ammonia. 

Ml  I 

H  vrepresents  platinamine,  or  ammonia  in  which  an 

l»tj 

atom  of  platinum  has  replaced  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
In  like  manner, 


Ml  I 

H  Vis  the  formula  of  ethylamine,  or  ammonia  with 

an  atom  of  hydrogen,  replaced  hy  an  atom  of  ethyl. 
Two  changes  have  been  lately  introdueed  into  chemical 
fiirinulce,  that  it  will  be  well  to  notice:  —  one  in  which 
dashes  are  used  to  denote  the  atomic  power  of  the  ele¬ 
ment:  the  otlier,  a  line  through  a  Hynihol,  to  signify 
that  its  atomic  number  lia.s  been  doubled.  Bi'"  means 
that  bismuth  has  a  triatomic  ]>owet'  iu  tlie  way  of  form¬ 
ing  substitution  compounds;  thus, 
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113  yisan  ammonia  compound  in  which  three  equiv- 

Bi-j 

nlents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  of  bismuth,  that 
metal  having  a  triple  uniting  power.  This  nutation 
originated  with  Mr.  Gerhardl.an  emin«n\  French  chem¬ 
ist,  whose  views  on  the  subjectare  daily  gaining  ground 
in  Europe,  and  are  fully  explained  under  the  liead  GiriR- 
hardt's  Notation.  This  new  system,  although  precious 
to  the  cliemist  from  its  higher  degree  of  exactness  and 
jirecision,  lias  for  the  general  reader  and  student  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  being  somewhat  complicated  and  ea.Hily 
subject  to  errors;  and  as  the  ancient  system  is  yet  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  use  in  this  country,  we  have  gener¬ 
ally  followetl  it  in  tiie  present  work. 

Clieanicttl  Noiiieiiolatiiro.  (Chem.)  The  present 
fctyslein  of  chemical  nomenclature  is  duo  to  the  immortal 
Lavoisier,  and  will  remain  a  monument  to  his  marvel¬ 
lous  pow'ers  of  systematic  classification.  It  is  based  on 
the  great  principle  that  the  name  of  a  compound  should, 
as  f.ir  asiiu.ssihle,  express  its  composition  and  properties. 
Ihe  names  of  m.iny  of  the  siinple  elements  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  atchemists,  and  were  formed  on  no  defi¬ 
nite  plan.  Tlioso  elements  which  have  been  lately  dis¬ 
covered  liave  been  named  either  from  some  cliaracter- 
jstic  property  possessed  hy  tlxem,  or  from  some  word  in- 
dicatingtheirsource.  Metals,  as  a  rule,  terminatein  ium, 
M  potassium,  thallium,  Ac.;  metalloids  in  ow,  as  boron, 
gilicon,  Ac.;  gases  in  ine,  or  gniy  such  as  chlorine  and 
oxygen.  In  several  instani  es,  theory  grounded  on  insuf¬ 
ficient  facts  has  been  allowed  to  influence  the  name  of 
an  element;  for  example,  oxygen  was  named  from  oxus, 
acid,  and  to  generate;  the  Lavoisierian  theory 

being  that  no  acid  could  exist  without  oxygen.  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  it  was  found  that  oxygen  occurred  in 
all  bases,  and  that  many  acids  existed  that  contained 
hydrogen  in  its  stead.  The  Lavoisierian  nomenclature 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  compound  of  two 
elements  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  cur¬ 
rent,  these  elements  separate,  one  (the  electro-positive 
body)  being  attracted  by  the  negative  pole,  and  the  other 
(electro-negative  body)  going  to  the  positive  pole.  As 
a  rule,  it  was  found  that  the  metalloids  were  electro¬ 
negative,  and  the  metals  electro-positive.  The  simplest 
combinations  of  two  elements  are  termed  binary  com¬ 
pounds,  and  fall  naturally  into  two  division.s  —  buses 
and  acids.  Biusos  always  end  in  ide,  an«l  are  compounds 
of  different  proportions  of  a  metal  with  a  metalloid. 
The  proportion  of  the  metalloid  is  indicated  by  the  ad¬ 


dition  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  numerical  particle;  thns  w« 
have  the  protoxide,  se.sfiuioxide,  binoxidey  and  teroxide  of 
various  metals,  indicating  tliat  these  compounds  contain 
one,  one  and  a  lialf,  two.  and  three  doses  of  oxygen  to 
one  of  metal.  When  the  metal  ih  in  excess,  Greek  juc- 
fixes  arc  used;  we  have,  tor  instance,  tlie  dinoxide  or 
trignxide  of  a  metal,  showing  that  the  metal  is  in  a 
double  or  triple  dose.  Generally,  tlie  prefixes  sub  and 
per  are  used  to  indicate  the  excess  of  inetal  over  metal¬ 
loid,  and  vice  versa.  The  termination  uret  was  formerly 
used  in  several  cases,  such  aw  gufjihmet.  phogphuret,  Ac.; 
hut  i.s  now'  abandoned  ill  favor  of  the  tei  niinalloii  ide. 
The  compounds  of  the  metallojiU  with  each  other  are 
named  on  theHanie  principle.  Wlien  tlie  dose  of  oxygen 
is  large,  the  compound  is  generally  iiosHesseil  of  acid 
jirojierties ;  thns  we  liave  Cr^Oa,  the  sesqnioxide  of  chro¬ 
mium,  which  is  a  luise;  but  by  increasing  the  oxygen, 
we  obtain  €103,  which  is  an  add  capalile  of  forming 
salts  with  bases.  The  anioniit  of  oxygen  contained  in 
oxy-acids  is  indicated  hy  the  tennination  ic  or  oug,  or 
tlie  prefixes  hypo,  under,  or  hyper,  above.  A  few  examr 
pies  of  bases  and  acids  will  illustrate  this: 

PboO  .  Dinoxide  or  snboxide  of  lead. 

CiiO  . Protoxide  or  oxide  of  copper. 

Fe203  . Scsqnioxide  of  iron. 

MnOj . Binoxide  of  manganese. 

AuOj  . Teroxide  of  gold. 

PCI5  . . Peiitachloride  of  phosphorus. 

PSj2 . Dodecasiiljiliide  of  phosphorus. 

CIO . Hypochlonius  acid. 

NO3 . Nitrous  acid. 

CIO4 . Hypochloric  acid. 

NO5  . . Nitric  acid. 

Certain  nietalloids,  such  as  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  coni- 
hino  with  other  luetalloids  to  form  acids;  for  instance, 
we  liave : 

IICl  .  .Hydrochloric  add. 

HBr . Hydrobromic  acid. 

AsJ^s .  Sulpho-r.rsenous  acid. 

A8S5  . Sulpho-arseiiic  acid. 

The  compounds  of  acids  with  bases  are  always  indicated 
by  ilie  termination  or  prefix  of  the  word  giving  the 
name  of  the  acid.  Acids  ending  in  ous  and  ic  form  salts 
ending  in  ite  and  ate,  tlie  prefix  being,  of  course,  pre¬ 
served.  A  few  ox:uii]>les  of  this  will  suffice : 

Sulphate  of  iron=Sulphuric  acid+oxide  of  iron. 

Hypopliospimte  of  lead=llypopho8phoric  acid+oxide 
of  lead. 

Sulphate  of  copper=- Sulphurous  acid-j-oxide  of  copper. 

IlypoMilplmle  of  cobalt— Hyposulphurous  acid-f-oxide 
of  cobalt. 

When  the  oxide  with  which  the  acid  is  united  is  a  pro¬ 
toxide  or  peroxide,  the  prefixes  proto  and  per  are  added ; 
for  instance,  the  jiernitrate  and  protoiiitrate  are  the  ni¬ 
trates  of  the  jirotoxide  and  peroxide  of  the  metal.  When 
the  dose  of  aciil  is  greater  or  less  than  tlie  base,  the  pre¬ 
fixes  suby  sestpn,  bi.  are  used;  as  the  suboirbonatey  bicar¬ 
bonate,  an<l  sesijuicarhonate  of  goda.  In  double  salts,  the 
name  of  tlie  base  only  is  repeated;  as  thv  tintrate  of 
potash  and  ginla.  There  are  a  few  insiatices  of  acids  and 
salts  which  have  the  same  conipositioii,  but  different 
propiTties.  They  are  distingni>lied  from  the  ordinary 
kind  by  the  jirefix  ineta;  thus  W'e  ]\h\v  phosphemc  aind 
and  metaphosphoric  add.  The  prefix  pyro  signifies  that 
the  HI  id  or  salt  1ms  been  obtained  by  heat ;  for  instance, 
jiyrogallic  acid  jiroduced  in  this  way  from  gallic  acid. 
In  organic  chemistry,  the  nimjenrlutnre  is  in  many 
cases  soinewimt  coiilused.  This  is  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  proper  jiriiiciple  in  the  foriimtion  of  new  words, 
hut  rather  to  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  among 
cliemisls  us  to  tlie  composition  of  the  substances  indi¬ 
cated.  riiu.H  aniline  is  called  phenylamine,  phenylia,  nnd 
bemidamy  hy  different  chemists,  who  each  have  a  theory 
toucliing  its  composition.  Organic  chemistry  may  be 
defined  as  the  clicinistry  of  organic  radicals  or  com- 
poiiials  cont.-iining  carbon,  wliich  act  in  every  way  as 
elements.  Organic  radicals  generally  terminate  in  y/, 
nnd  mostly  C‘»ntain  carbon,  hydrogen, and  oxygen.  Thus 
we  have  ethyl  the  radical  of  etlier,  which  forms  oxides 
and  salts  in  tin*  same  manner  ns  iron.  lead,  or  any  of  the 
juirely  elementary  bodies.  (See  Oruanic  Radicals.)  — 
There  are  also  compounds  corresp(»nding  to  the  electro¬ 
negative  VnnUvH  oxygen,  hydri^ge.u,  nitrogen.  Ac.  Wchave, 
for  instance,  cyanof/en  and  amidogen,  which  form  cya- 
nideg  and  aauV/#'.'?,  similar  in  their  properties  to  chlorides 
and  oxides.  Tlie  termination  0/  or  ole  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  neutral  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
possessed  of  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties,  and  are 
mostly  liquid,  such  as  benzol,  pyrol.quinnl.  The  termi¬ 
nation  in  is  ajiplied  to  other  iieutral  euhstauces.  gener¬ 
ally  solids;  such  m  paraiVin,  niiphthahn,ix\\d  albumin. 
Tliose  ending  iu  ine  or  ia  are  generally  bodies  allied  to 
the  alkalies  in  tlieir  properties.  M  e  have,  for  instance, 
quinine  or  quinia,  strychnine  or  gtrychina,  aniline,  Ac., 
which  form  salts  witli  acids.  Many  of  those  which  end 
in  anine  resemble  ammonia,  and  are  considered  substi¬ 
tution  compounds  of  that  body,  in  w'hich  one  or  more 
equivalents  id'  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  organic  radi¬ 
cal.  Tims  we  have  ethylamine: 

(Ethyl)  C4Ha 

H  VH,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 

» j 

is  replaced  by  one  of  ethyl.  If  two  or  three  equivalents 
are  replaced,  the  prefix  di  or  Iri  is  added  to  the  word; 
for  instance,  wo  have  dimeihylamine.yMvX  tripropylamine, 
the  composition  of  which  is  plainly  indicated  by  their 
nanie.s.  When  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  different 
bodies,  their  names  are  prefixed.  ^S'e  have,  for  instance, 
ethyl-methyl-ainylamine,v;\\\c\\  consists  of  one  equivaleni 
of  nitrogen  united  to  one  each  of  the  organic  radical^ 
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«thyl,  methyl  and  amyl.  There  are  also  substitution 
acids  as  well  as  bas.'S ;  such  as  bnmvihf.mfiic  acid  and 
chloracctic  acid^  in  winch  bruniiiie  and  chluriiiu  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  although 
these  names  appear  unintelligible  and  unwieldy  to  the 
superficial  ob8erv(»r,  they  are  as  easily  understood  by 
the  chemical  student  as  any  term  including  several 
nouns  and  atijcctives  would  be  to  an  ordinary  individual. 
Ill  this  respect,  chemical  nomenclature  bears  a  very 
favorable  contrast  witli  that  pertaining  to  a 

science  disfigured  hy  the  introiluctiou  of  what  may  be 
called  coniplimcntai'y  nomenclalurn,  according  to  the 
principles  of  whh  h  the  plants  are  called  alter  their 
discoverers,  or  some  great  man  wliom  the  iliscoverer 
wishes  to  flatter,  instead  of  bearing  names  indicative  of 
their  properties  or  origin.  See  CiiKMiSTRy. 

Clieni'ioAlly,  adt'.  According  to  the  principles  or  laws 
of  chemistry  ;  by  cliiMuical  process  or  operation. 

CliOiu'icalM«  n.  j)L  Substances  used  for  producing 
chemical  combinations  andetfects;  articles orsubstances 
produced  by  cliemical  process. 

dieini;;'lyp]iio,  a.  [From  chnni  — 

chciiiicaly  and  Hr.  glyphein^  to  engrave.]  Engraved  by 
galvanic  process. 

Clicni'iii  <le  Roiiclo«  n.  [Fr.j  {Fort.)  A  passage  left 
between  the  top  of  the  revetment  of  the  escarp  and  the 
parapet  itself,  so  constructed  that  the  defender,  theiU' 
selves  protectetl,  can  fire  from  it  into  the  ditcli. 

ClieiHlse,  n.  [Fr.  chnnixe;  Sp.  camim;  It. 

camicia,  from  h.  Lat.  cimisda,  a  linen  niglit-gown  :  from 
Lat.  cainux^  a  kind  of  collar  for  the  n«*ck,  Hr.  kt'inoi:,  a 
muzzle;  Ar. /.-aati's,  a  shirt.]  A  shift  or  under-garment 
worn  by  females, 

— '  Fort.)  A  wall  lining  the  face  of  an  eartli-work. 

Clieiili^ot  to«  [Fr.  dim.  of  Culmise,  q.  r.j 

An  undiT-chemi^e,  worn  hy  females. 

ClieiiliHt,  (^formerly  written  Cuymi.st,)  (kern'int,)  n.  [See 
Chemistry.  1  A  jx-rson  ver.sed  in  chemistry;  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  chemistry  ;  a  veiulcr  of  chemicals. 

"  The  starving  chj/mist,  in  his  golden  views  supremely  blest. "Pope. 
Chein'iHtry,  (formerly Chymistry.)  n.  [.\r./.i/»iia;  Fr. 
chiinie;  Sp.  eftimia  ;  It.  chimica;  snjiposed  to  be  derived 
from  Hr.  juice,  liquid,  from  c//co.  to  p<inr,  to  pour 

out.]  The  science  which  relates  to  the  peculiar  ]>ropertie8 
of  matter;  the  properties  of  elementary  substances,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  unite,  the  means  of  their  sepa¬ 
ration,  ainl  the  laws  which  govern  and  effect  these 
agencies. 

(lii.d  )  There  is  perhaps  no  science  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  wlii«-)i  i.s  so  easily  traced  from  one  step  to  another 
as  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  (Mupirical  mixing  of 
two  substances,  possessing  different  properties,  to  form 
a  third,  differing  from  either,  must  liave  commenced 
with  the  first  peopling  of  the  earth.  The  fact  was  trans- 
milteil  to  Olliers  who  improved  on  it,  and  experimented 
on  other  similar  hodies;  and  thus  a  ma.ss  of  prac’tical 
information  w;us  obtained,  which  gra<lually  developed 
into  ch'Mnical  manufactures.  The  origin  of  (’.  is  gen¬ 
erally  tracecl  to  Tubal  Cain,  the  father  of  w«»rk*Ts  of 
metal,  between  wliom  and  Ilermes  Trismegislu.s  lies  a 
period  of  oh.scurity  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Hermes 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Alcliemy,  a  notion 
not  entitlcl  to  much  creilit.  In  any  case,  Egypt,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  his  son  Mizraim,  was 
the  foremo.Ht  chemical  nation  of  the  Ea-'t;  their  glass, 
p<>ttery,  colors,  uml  method  of  embalming  the  dead, 
bearing  strong  testimony  to  the  fact  of  their  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  chemical  proce.sses  brought  to  a  great 
state  of  perfection.  The  practical  part  of  the  scieiico 
existed  previous  to  the  theoretical ;  hut  by  <legree8,  as 
men  began  to  tliink,  they  began  also  to  observe  and 
theorize.  Thinking  men  saw  that  a  gross  earthy  mat 
ter,  such  as  iron  ore,  lH*came  transmute*!,  as  it  were,  hy 
fire  into  a  hard  metallic  substance  like  iron.  What 
more  rational  than  for  them  to  suppose  that  gold  could 
be  formed  in  a  similar  way  ?  The  change  of  earth  into 
metal  wiis  to  them  less  wonderful  in  theory  than  the 
change  of  lead  into  gol<l.  Thus  began  alchemy.  The 
origin  of  alchemy  is  lost  in  obscurity.  IMiilology,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  to  our  ai<l,  and  points  out  to  us  tliat  com¬ 
mon  chemical  words  such  as  alcohol,  alkuHy  aliuM,  and 
others,  have  an  Arabian  origin,  which  plainly  imlicate.s 
that  the  Arabians,  although,  perhap.s,  not  the  inventors 
of  the  black  art,  wen*  at  any  rate  its  most  urdi  iit  vota¬ 
ries.  Gradually,  anotlier  nf>tion  stole  in.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  pharmacy  became  more  general, 
and  a  spe<  ious  h^gic  was  brought  to  liear  on  tlie  fact 
that  certain  salts  and  Inpiors  of  a  metallic  nature  as¬ 
suaged  pain  and  restoreil  tlrooping  vitality.  It  Wiis 
then  but  one  step  further  to  go  to  find  a  coinpouinl  that 
would  prolong  life  indefinitely.  Another  object  of  jmr- 
siiit  w;w  the  universal  solvent,  or  alkahest.  The  first 
practisers  of  alchemy  were,  no  ilonht,  honest,  serious 
men;  but  as  time  wore  on,  there  aro.se  a  mass  of  im¬ 
postors  who  found  rea«ly  dupes  in  avariidoiis  people, 
who  were  ever  rea<ly  to  buy  the  secret  of  uulHiuinled 
riches.  In  this  way  there  was  formed  a  mass  of  almost 
unintelligible  kn'»wledge,  carefully  concealed  from  the 
vulgJir  by  secret  symlads,  and  an  absurd  nomenclature. 
Through  this  accumulation  of  rubbish  there  ran  some 
golden  veins;  ami  we  must  never  forget,  that,  although 
alchemy  ha<l  its  philosophers’  stone  «n<l  universal  sol¬ 
vent,  it  also  gave  us  a  hiimlred  salts  ainl  preparations 
daily  u.sed  in  our  own  laboratories.  T«*wards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century  arose  a  set  of  men  wh«>8e  brains 
were  made  in  a  better  mould  than  those  of  their  pre-( 
decessors.  Putting  a.side  the  idea  of  transmutation  of 
metals,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
the  principles  that  governeri  the  formation  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  bodies  already  in  their  hands,  rather  than  to 
the  pursuit  of  cuemical  chiiueras  that  might  for  evei/, 


elude  their  grasp.  Paracelsus,  though  imbued  with  the 
fancifnt  doctrines  of  astrology  ami  demonology,  must 
always  lie  regarded  with  reverence  for  hh  virtues  and 
pit}’ for  bis  faults.  He  must  ever  be  considered  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  alchemists  und  chemists. 
A  few  of  Ills  researches  will  he  stilficient  to  show  that, 
although  full  of  the  maddest  hallucinations,  he  Wiis  one 
of  those  rare  geniuses  who  have  the  power  of  lifting  a 
science  from  the  mire.  He  was  the  first  to  offer  a  true 
chemical  explanation  of  the  action  of  mercury,  iron,  und 
lead  ill  the  human  system.  He  disiinguished  alum  from 
copperas,  showing  that  (he  former  contaiin'd  an  earth, 
the  latter  a  metal.  He  admitted  the  existence  of  other 
clastic  flnids  besides  air.  He  was  aware  that  animals 
Could  nut  live,  and  infiammable  matters  could  not  burn, 
without  air.  To  him  succeeded  Van  Helmont,  who  Wiis 
the  first  to  distinguisli  l>etween  aerial  fluids,  or  g  ises, 
ns  he  called  them.  After  Van  Helmont  came  Boyle,  the 
foumier  of  the  Hoyi‘1  Society  of  England,  one  of  the 
imist  acute  experimentalists  tliat  ever  lived.  His  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  are  marvels  of  accuracy,  bearing 
even  the  test, of  our  present  knowledge.  He,  and  hi.s 
contemporary  Hook,  made  great  improvements  in  the! 
air-pump,  the  invention  of  Otto  Guericke,  and  paveil  tlie 
way  to  lurllier  discoveries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ibth 
century  come  the  names  and  discoveries  of  Beecher  and 
Stahl,  the  founders  of  the  jihlogistic  theory.  They 
fuiimi  that  by  heating  charcoal  with  metallic  oxides  or 
calces,  they  were  reduced  to  a  metallic  state.  They 
further  noticed,  that  when  cliarcoal  was  burnt  it  was 
entirely  dissijjated.  Upon  these  facts  they  founded  the 
theory  that  charcoal,  or  phlogiston,  was  a  principle 
which  unite*!  with  the  calx  to  form  the  metal.  This 
notion  appeared  to  be  further  carri«*d  out  hy  the  fact 
that  metals,  when  lieated,  are  converted  intocalces;  the 
explanation  of  which  was,  that  tlie  volatilized  charcoal, 
or  phlogist'Oty  w'iui  consiumul  by  ihe  hi*at.  This  theory, 
which  wa.s  the  first  general  princij)le  applied  to  the 
whole  range  of  chemical  plienonieiia,  maintained  its 
ground  for  some  time,  until  the  discoveries  of  Priestley 
temled  to  overthrow  it,  by  proving  that  the  calx,  or 
oxi«le,  or  mercury,  instead  of  gaining  something  by  being 
heated,  l(fst  sometliing.  and  that  that  something  wa.s  ox¬ 
ygen.  Alxmtthis  time  Cuven<lish  discovered  liydrogeii, 
and  Ilntlierfonl  nitrogen,  experiment  being  lieaped  on 
exjuTinient,  ami  discovery  on  discovery,  until  the 
Stihiian  theory  gave  way.  It  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Lavoisier,  tlie  father  of  imalern  chemical  science, 
who  classlfii'd  ami  arranged  tlie  known  chemical  facts 
into  a  system  unparalleled  f«)r  its  precision,  extent  of 
view,  and  logical  accuracy,  llis  discoveries  were  few, 
but  lie  reasomai  on  the  discoveries  of  others  with 
womierful  astutfiie.ss.  From  this  moment  C.  marched 
onward  with  giant  strides.  It  would  he  impossible 
to  enumerate  tlie  whole  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century;  a  few  will  suffice  to  sliow  how  wonderfully 
science  has  progres.sed  even  in  our  owm  time.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  tlie  Voltaic  current  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  alkalies,  l)y  Davy,  resulte*!  in  the  discovery  of  a 
dozen  or  more  new  metals.  The  atomic  theory  of  Dal¬ 
ton  threw  great  liglit  upon  the  composition  of  salts  and 
aciil.s.  The  invention  of  tlio  present  symbolic  nufalion 
hy  B<‘rzelius,  and  the  tletermination  of  the  elementary 
Cijuivalents,  soon  followed.  In  1811  Davy  overthrew  the 
notion  of  Lavoisier,  that  aci*ls  could  not  exist  without 
oxygen,  by  proving  that  hydrochloric  aci«l  consistetl 
only  of  clilorino  ami  hy<lrogen.  In  1812  Courtois  dis¬ 
covered  iodine;  Ualard  followed  some  time  after  with 
bromine.  Elementsncceeded  element  until  they  reached 
the  mimher  of  sixty.  All  this  time  organic  C.  was 
making  great  progress.  The  vegetable  alkaloiils  began 
to  attract  great  attention;  their  analyses  were  ma'le, 
and  new  the*)rie3  founded  on  them.  The  early  laborers, 
Liebig  and  Berzelius,  threw  great  light  on  this  branch 
of  the  science,  which  is  even  to  ihi.s  day  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many  famous  chemists.  The  development  of  the 
thei^ry  of  organic  radicles  has  gone  on  increasing,  fos- 
tereil  hy  the  labors  of  Faraday,  Latirent,  Gerhardt,  Hof¬ 
mann,  and  a  host  of  other.s,  until  it  hasu.ssumed  a  math¬ 
ematical  precision  unknown  to  any  other  branch  of 
physical  science.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  must  im- 
j)ortivnt  discovery  of  our  time  is  gprctral  analysis,  which 
lias  already  resultfMl  in  the  ad«lition  of  new  elements, 
ami  will  certainly  marvellously  increase  the  stock  of  our 
chemical  knowledge.  The  researches  of  Graham  upon 
the  difl'iision  of  salts  in  solution  and  in  dialysis,  or  the 
e**parution  of  crystallizahle  and  non-crystallizable  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution  by  means  of  an  intervening  ilia- 
pliragm,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of 
the  age.  Tlie  researches  of  Schbnbein.  Scluetter,  Brodie, 
and  others,  on  the  allotropic  states  of  hodies,  seem  to 
point  t«)  the  compound  character  of  the  present  elemen¬ 
tary  hollies.  The  nomenclature  of  C.  has  undergone, 
within  the  jiast  few  years,  great  clianges.  Old  and  famil¬ 
iar  names  liavo  been  droppecl,  making  way  for  others 
more  m  accord  with  the  present  ideas  of  the  true  com- 
pcisitlon  of  bodies.  (See  Chemical  FOHMULiE,  p.  536.) — 
Tlooretical  C.  .Modern  science  regards  matter  as  divisi¬ 
ble  into  masses,  molecules, n\id  atoms.  A  7n«wof  matter  is 
any  portion  recognizable  by  the  senses.  A  molecule  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  substance  which  can  exist  by 
itself,  ami  whicli  can  enter  Into  or  leave  a  chemical 
change.  An  aV>m  is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  which 
can  exist  in  combination.  A  molecule  is  made  up  of 
atoms,  a  mass  is  made  uj>  of  molecules.  These  divisions 
of  matter  are  held  together  by  attractions  called  mass, 
mol ecular  atomic  uttraciUm.  Mass  attraction  is  called 
gravitation  ;  molecular  attraction, cohesion  ;  and  atomic 
attraction  is  calle*!  chemism.  C.  is  then  tin*  science  of 
atoms ;  it  takes  cognizance  only  of  those  facts  which  de¬ 


pend  upon  differences  of  atomic  constitution.  C.  makes 
such  striiles,  that  its  progress  can  only  be  realized  by 
a  Htmly  of  the  current  scientific  Journals. 

a  inaiinfacturing  t"Wii  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Chemnitz,  37  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dresden,  A'm/tt/.  Cottons, 
cotton  lo'siery,  mitts,  Ac.  J*f>p.  78,209. 

the  national  god  of  the  .Moahite.s  an<l  of  the 
Ammofilies,  worslifi)ped  also  in  the  reign  ofSolomonat 
Jerusalem. 

in  7//.,  a  p.-v.and  twp.  of  McHenry  co.,  70 
m.  VV.N.W.  of  Chiengo. 

in  New  Vork,  a  S  W.  county,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania.  Area,  abt  613  sq.  m.  It  is  traverwd  by 
the  Chemung  River,  ami  drained  by  Cayiifa.  Catharine’s, 
and  Wynkoop  s  creeks.  Surface  Very  inegiilar.  Soil. 
Generally  fertile.  Cap.  Elmira.  ]*i>p.  35,281. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Chemung  co.,  270  in. 
tnuii  New  York  city;  pop.  1,907. 

C'ciitre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 

Chemung  co. 

Clioiniiii^'  Rivor,  in  New  York,  Is  formed  liy  the 
junction  of  Ti<‘ga  and  Conhocton  rivers,  in  Steuben 
CO.,  takes  nn  K.S.E.  course  through  Chemung  co.,  and 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna. 

i’lionan^o,  in  New  aS.E  central  county,  partly 
lamnded  on  the  E.  hy  Unadilla  River,  aiul  watered  hy 
Ihe  Chenango  and  the  K  branch  i»f  the  8u^qnehanna. 
jSwr/acr.  Diversified.  Generally  fertile.  The  Che¬ 

nango  Canal  connecting  Utica  and  Binghamton,  passes 
throiigli  the  co.  Cap.  Norwich.  Pop.  40, .364. 

—A  township  of  Broome  co. ;  j)op.  1,680. 

C'lieiiaiig:o,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Beaver  e«, 

— j>oflt-ottice  of  Lawrence  co. 

C'lionnii^o  Forks,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Broome  co.,  on  the  Chenango  River  and  Canal,  11  m. 
N.E.  of  Binghamton  ;  p'p.  aht.  1,200 

C’hoiiaii^'O  Rivor,  in  New  )ork,  rising  in  Oneida  ro^ 
flows  S.58.W.  through  Madison  and  Clu-nango  counties, 
and  empties  into  the  Susqmdianna.  Length,  aht.  90  m 

ClionaiiU'.  Chen.ab,  or  Chinaub.  a  river  of  the  Punjali, 
estimated  at  76n  m.  long.  It  is  increased  in  its  coiirsr 
hy  several  tributaries,  and  finally  joins  the  Ghara  in 
Lat.  29®  2r  N.,  L<>n.  71®  4  E. 

Clieiie.  (shaiv,)  in  Louisiana,  a  bayou  in  the  N.W.part 
of  Terre  Bonne  jiarish,  connected  with  bayous  ghaver 
and  Black.  It  is  navigable  throughout. 

Che'iiey  villo,  in  Louisiana,  a  wanl  of  Rapides  parish, 
about  260  m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans ;  pop.  2,617. 

Cheiijffwata'na,  in  ^f^nn€sota,  a  village  and  cap.  of 
Pino  CO.,  on  Snake  River,  abt.  70  m.  N.  of  St.  Panl ;  pop. 
90. 

Clien'ica,  n.  A  weight  of  quantity  in  Persia,  of  which 
form  I  c>llothuu  ~  1*809  imp.  gallon. 

C'lienior.  {shd-ne^d',)  Anure  Marie  dk,  a  very  emineir 
French  poet,  b.  1762.  After  finishing  !ii«  eihicjitioii  lie 
was  attached  to  the  French  embns^y  at  L*>ndon,  hut 
yielding  to  his  over-ruling  l<»ve  of  letters,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  gjuikspearo  ami  Miltiui.  goon 
after  the  outburst  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  to 
Franco,  became  the  fiiend  ofCondoreet.  and  ^ieyes.  and 
b«dilly  satirized  the  Jacobins  in  his  caustic  verse.  He  at 
last  hecanio  a  suspected  persem.  and  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  wrote  his  exquixite  production  La  Jeune  ('op- 
tive,  inspired  hy  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his  comj)ahion 
in  misfortum*,  Mdlle.  de  Coigny.  C.  was  guillot ine*!,  with 
44  others,  July  2.'*,  1794.  Twenty-six  years  afterwanls, 
his  poems  ajjpenred  for  the  first  time  in  a  collected  fhaj>e, 
and  wore  received  with  a  burst  of  admiration,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  on  modern  French 
poetry  has  been  very  decided. 

Chenier,  Marie  Joseph  pe.  a  French  poet,  brother  of  Ihe 
preceding, B.  1764. at  Constantinople,  w  here  his  father  was 
attached  to  the  French  embassy.  His  principal  works 
are,  the  two  dramas  Charles  7-1'.,  anrl  Henri  1777..  and 
his  Tableau  histnrtque.  de  Vital  et  des  progres  de  la  litira^ 
tare  Fran^aise  depuis  1789,  juiblished  in  180S.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Chant  du  Depart,  which,  next  to  the 
Marseillmse,  is  the  most  celebrated  lyric  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  jieriod.  D.  1811. 

(she-ncl*,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  caterpillar  ]  Silk  or 
worsteil  cord  woven  in  tufts,  and  used  as  a  trimming  for 
ladies’  dresses. 

Che*'  iioa«  ill  Plinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mc¬ 
Lean  co.,  49  m.  E.  of  Peoria;  pop.  *2,351. 

<’lieiioiiooaiix,  {shay-non-si/ ,)  in  France.  See  Bler6. 

C'lieiiook',  or  Chinook  City,  in  Washingtrm  Territory, 
a  post-village  of  Waukiakiim  co.,  on  Columbia  River,  35 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pacific  City. 

C’ll<^llO|>'o<lalOS«  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The  Chenopodal  al¬ 
liance,  consisting  generally  of  species  with  inconspicuous 
flowers,  ami  often  with  scarcely  more  floral  organs  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of 
tlie  race.  Diao.  Hyp«»gynon8  exogens,  with  mono- 
clilamydeous  flowers;  free  central  placenta?;  an  external 
embryo,  either  curved  round  or  applied  to  the  surfaceof 
a  little  mealy  or  horny  albumen;  solitary  carpels,  or, 
if  more  than  one,  distinct.  This  alliance  is  divided  into 
the  four  ordoTti  Nyctaginace(?,  J*hytolaceacea,  Amaran- 
thaceer,  ami  Chenopodiacee^,  q.  v. 

Clienop04li«'oe*e,  n.^^.  [Gr.  a  goose,  a 

foot.)  The  Goose-foot  or  Spinach  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  ChenopndaUs.  Di.ao.  Separate  flat  sepals 
opposite  the  8tam<‘ns,  two-celled  anthers,  a  single  one- 
seeded  ovary,  an*!  herbaceous  naked  flowers.  There  are 
72  genera,  w  hich  include  510  known  species,  distributed 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  in  extra- 
tropical  regions,  —  herbs  or  under-shrulw,  with  leaves 
without  stipules,  alternate,  or,  rarely,  opposite  ;  flowers 
minute,  greenish,  without  liracts.  perfect,  polygamous 
or  diclinous;  calyx  persistent,  usually  divide*!,  nearly  to 
the  base  imbricated;  stamens  usually  equa'.  iu  number 
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to  the  lobes  r.f  the  cnlyx,  nnrl  opposite  to  them  ;  ovary 
8iijH*rji>r,  (»r  partly  interior,  and  a  style  usually  2-4  di- 
viflioim,  rarely  simple.  Fruit  iiclieeniuin)  or  utricle,  or 
eojuetimes  bacculo.  Several  jdants  of  this  order  inhabit 
6HltMnarsiies,  and  yiehl  by  combustion  the  soda-ush 
called  f)uri//a,  q.  V.  Many  are  esculent:  as  beet  and 
mangold-wurzel  (see  Bktaj,  spinach  (.v^)mac/a  obracea), 
and  garden  oraeli  {Alriftkx  lufrttnsis).  The  seeds  of 
others  are  tmtritious.  Several  contain  vadatile  oil  which  ' 
renders  them  autlielmintic,  antispasmodic,  aromatic, 
carminative,  and  stimulant.  The  typical  geuus  U  Ciit- 
NOrOIMUM,  7.  r. 

ClieiiO|>o'(litiin«  n.  {But.)  The  Goose-foot,  a  genus  of 
plants,  (frder  C!ifno})iact(v.  The  seeds  of  C’.  <}umoa  con¬ 
tain  starch  granides,  which  are  reinarkaido  for  being 
the  smallest  hitherto  noticed.  They  are  known  under 
the  name  of  pitfy  rice^  ainl  form  a  common  article  of 
foot!  in  Fern.  The  seetls  of  (\  anthdininticaiii  (worm- 
seed)  are  largely  employed  for  their  tuitlielniintic  and 
anllspasmodic  prop«*rtics.  C.  amhrosio'itks  is  employed 
in  Mexico  and  Colombia  as  tea:  henco  it  is  commonly 
known  as  Mexican  tea.  The  Oak  of  Jerusalem,  C.  bntry.<^ 
foun'l  in  sandy  fiehls  from  New  England  to  Illinois,  is 
sometimes  cultivated  both  on  accmint  of  its  fragrance, 
and  the  reinarkahle  appearance  of  its  compound  clusters 
of  inmimerahle  llowers.  Flant  1-3  feet  higli,  viscid- 
pubescent.  Leaves  petiolate,  the  sinuses  deep,  giving 
them  some  resernhlanco  to  oak-l<*aves.  The  hranches 
putfortli  numerous  leaves  and  short  axillary  clusters  on 
every  siile,  bu'ining  h)ng,  hyify,  eylindric,  green,  com- 
pouml  racemes,  of  wliich  the  central  one  is  much  the 
tallest. 

Cheops,  (/.e'op.O  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who.  ac- 
conling  to  Ileroflotus,  was  a  wicked  and  nn|dous  prince. 
He  clo8e<l  the  temph'S  and  robbed  his  people  of  their 
labor.  Tlie  first  and  largeatof  the  pyramids  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  liim.  100, OOo  men  were  engag«Ml 
upon  it  for  20  years,  at  dates  ranging  from  b.  c.  3230  to 
R.  c.  2120. 

Cliepachot,  (s^ic-pac7i-Vf,)  in  BhfHk  Mand,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  post-village  of  (iloucest'T  town^llip,  Providence 
CO.,  on  Chepachet  River,  10  in.  N.W.  of  Providence ; 
about  1,200. 

Chepirio,  ill  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  island  in  a  bay  near 
the  S.  coast  of  Panama:  Lat.  8^  67'  N.,  Lon.  79®  9'  W. 

Chc'po,  in  S.  America,  a  town  and  river  in  the  dept,  of 
Panama,  U.  States  of  Colombia.  The  river  empties  into 
the  Pacific  18  m.  K.  of  Panama;  and  not  far  above  is  the 
small  town. 

Chop'Hio  w,  a  sea-port  town  of  England,  co.  Monmouth, 
on  the  Wye,  110  ni.  W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  amid 
some  of  the  fiu'*8t  scenery  in  England. and  hasarnagnifi- 
cent  (»ld  Norman  castle.  Ship-building  is  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in.  3,7nO. 

Ch^piil'topoo,  in  yMahama,  a  post-office  of  Blount  co. 

<'liei|iie,  n.  Same  as  Check,  7.  v. 

Cliomier,  n.  and  r.  See  Checker. 

4.'lie'quost,  or  (hiEviUisn,  in  Tbtwa,  a  township  of  Van 
Hiireti  CO.;  pop.  907, 
post-office  of  Davis  co. 

fClicq'iiy^  (sometimes  written  CnECKT,)  n.  (frrr.)  A 
border  that  has  more  than  two  rows  of  che'piers  (or 
checkers);  or  when  the  bonLarty  or  shield,  is  checkered 
like  a  chess-board. 

C'lier,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  dept.  Crouse, 
and  after  a  course  of  195  m.  joins  the  Loire  immediately 
below  Tours.  For  the  last  50  m.  it  is  navigable. 

Coer,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old 
provs.  of  Berri  and  Bourbomiais;  having  N.  the  dep. 
Loiret,  E.  Nievre,  S.  Allier  aii<l  Crease,  and  W.  Indre 
and  Loire-et-Cher.  Area^  2,H53  8<|.  m.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Clier,  by  wdiich  it  is  intersected, 
ami  i.s  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  which,  with 
the  Allier,  forms  its  E.  boundary.  Siirfac^y  generally 
flat.  Solly  various.  Apric.  Backward.  Prod.  Wheat, 
maslin,  rye,  b:irley,  oats,  hemp.  Cattle,  sheep,  hf)g.s, 
and  goats  are  bred  and  pastured  hero  on  a  large  scale. 
Forests,  and  vineyanls  (yielding  good  wine),  abound. 
Man/.  Iron-ware,  cutlery,  pottery,  cloth  and  linen  fab- 
ric.s,  and  leather.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  3  arroml. 
Prin.  towna.  Bourges,  St.  Amand,  Vierzon,  and  Saiicerre. 
Pop.  336,613. 

C’lieraH'oo,  a  walled  inland. town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Cnneo,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Stiira  and  Tanaro,  31 
in.  S.S.E.  of  Turin.  M  nif.  Wine,  and  silk.  Vbp.  9.807. 

Chera%v'*  in  s.  CarnUitny  a  post-villago  of  Chesterfield 
district,  on  Great  Pedee  River,  93  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbia  ; 
pop.  2,258, 

dlCP'l>oiirgp„  a  fortified  sea-port  town,  and  one  of  the 
principal  naval  depots  of  France,  dep.  Manche,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  formed  by  Cape  Levi  on  the  E,  and 
Cape  La  Hogue  on  tlio  W.,  at  th?  mouth  of  the  Divette. 
41  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Lo,  ami  18.3  W.N.W.  of  Paris.  C.  is. 
generally  speaking,  a  well-built  town.  Its  principal 
interest,  however,  is  derived  from  its  arsenal  and  forti¬ 
fications.  From  its  advanced  position  in  the  English 
channel,  it  Inus  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  the 
French  govt,  to  rentier  C.  a  great  naval  stronghold,  and 
a  secure  asylum  for  ships  of  war:  and,  to  accomplish 
this,  v;iat  sums  have  been  expended  upon  it.  The  har¬ 
bors  for  merchantmen  and  vessels  of  war  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  fnmieatdi  other.  The  latter,  which  was  constructed 
by  Napoleon  I.,  is  a  magnificent  work,  excavated  out  of 
the  solitl  rcH^k;  is  .328  yards  long  by  250  wide,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  50  sail  of  the  line,  which  may 
enter  at  will,  there  being  25  ft.  of  water  at  low  ebb. 
There  are,  besides,  4  superb  graving  dticks,  and  a  basin. 
Near  the  naval  port  is  the  great  and  extensive  dock¬ 
yard,  Ac.  The  roadstead  of  C.  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
channel,  and  capable  of  contajiiing  400  sail.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  on  all  sides  by  batteries,  and  further  protected 


from  N.  winds  and  heavy  seas,  by  a  massive  break-water, 
commenced  in  1784,  and  finally  completed  by  Napoleon 
III.  in  1M>4.  Its  lengtli  is  4,120  yards:  breadth  at  base, 
262  ft.,  ami  at  its  summit  lul  ft.  On  its  central  part  a 
battery  is  erected. —  C’.  was  long  in  pt*sses8ioii  of  the 
English,  aiicl  wjis  the  last  place  they  retained  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  7b;).  37.215. 

C'lter'impy,  in  Gtoigiay  a  village  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  4  m. 
S.  of  Atlanta. 

Clior'ibon.  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Java,  at  the 
head  of  a  wide  hay  on  the  N.  coast  of  tlie  island.  128  ni. 
S.E.  by  E.  of  Bata\ia;  Lat.  6®  48'  S.,  Iaui.  108®39'  E.  It  is 
the  le^ideuce  of  Dutch  governor,  and  enjoys  a  c«»n- 
siderabic  trade,  exporting  ihdigo,cotiee,aud  leak-timber. 

4’lior'ir,  i'lior'ill'.,  v.  See  Suerik. 

Clicriino>'<?i%  {kf'r-e-moi'rry)  v.  Tlio  name  rommoidy 
given  lo  the  fruit  of  lhe.<4H«n«  cherimolia.  It  has  been 
described  as  the  finest  of  all  Iruits,  and  is  generally  oaten 
for  dessert  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  It  is  sometimes  called  tlie  ebrrimnUa.  —  See  Anoxa. 

Clieri'iio,  in  Tt^xast.,  a  post-oflice  of  Nacogdoclios  co. 

r.  a.  [Fr.  c/<cWr,  from  chCrc..  See  Cheer.]  To 
treat  witli  affection  ami  teuderness;  to  nourish;  to 
foster;  to  nurse;  to  nurture. 

"Sox®fhiDg  the  heart  must  have  to  chtrish.'  Longfellow. 

— To  encourage,  comfort,  or  support ;  as,  to  cherish  an 
anti]>at!iy. 

*'  Saturo  doth  cherish  her,  and  still  augments  her  might.'  Davies. 

Clior'islier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cherishes  or 
8Ul»]K»rlS. 

**  ilaintainers  and  chertshers  of  a  regular  devotion.”  —  Sprat. 

ril^r'isliiiig'ly,  adv.  In  u  cherishing,  or  encouraging 
manner. 

filor'iiiOM,  n.  See  Kermes. 

CBfiOroot.  {she-rboV.)  n.  A  description  ofcig.arof  peculiar 
mak(?,  tlio  best  kinds  of  which  are  mauuluclured  at  Ma¬ 
nilla,  in  tlic  Philip]>ine  Islands. 

('lioroUoe'  a  tribe  of  the  Appalachian 

family  of  N.  American  uhorlgiues,  wliich  occupied  for 
centuries  the  country  E.  and  S.  of  the  Alleghaiiies. 
After  the  C(donization  of  the  N.  American  continent  by 
the  whites,  a  series  of  wars  broke  out  at  periods  rang¬ 
ing  from  1759  to  1793;  when,  by  a  treaty  entered  into 
witli  the  United  States,  they  cedfd  tbeir  territory  in 
the  S.E.  States,  in  conshleration  of  a  certain  ciish  pay¬ 
ment,  and  an  annual  subsidy  being  continued  to  tliem. 
In  1805,  they  made  further  concessions  of  their  lands, 
and,  in  1M2,  fought  bravely  on  tlie  American  side.  In 
1817-19  new  treaties  were  made,  vhich  resulted  in  the 
C.  being  forced  to  a  reservation  of  territory  affordeil 
themAV.  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1838, they  settled  in  their 
new  location,  N.  and  E.  of  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  have  since  remained,  and  become  civilized  and 
prosperous.  In  1878,  they  had  $3,00O,(X)0  invested  in  TI.S. 
securities,  an<i  nearly  100, 0(K)  acres  under  cultivation, 
using  the  most  improved  machinery.  They  have  75 
schools,  2  seminaries,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  They 
number  about  20.000. 

Clierokee^  in  y4/a.,an  E.N.E.  co.,borderingonG<‘orgia; 
areOy  abt.  7U0  sq.  m.  Intersected  by  the  Coosa  and  Cliat- 
tooga  rivers;  surface,  varied;  soil,  sandy,  but  fertile. 
Cnp.  Centre.  Pop.  11,132. — A  P.  0.  of  Colbert  co. 

Cherokee',  or  Patterson,  in  OiL,  a  mining  pt.  vil.  of 
Nevada  co.,  near  the  Middle  Yuba  River. 

— A  pt  vil,  of  Butte  co.,  on  the  N.  fork  of  Feather  River. 

Cherokee',  in  Georgia, -a  N.W.  county;  area,  6(X)  sq. 
m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Etowah  Diver,  and  drained 
by  Little  River,  Shoal,  AIaculsa,and  LongSwamp  creeks. 
Sur/acfy  variegated:  soHy  san<Iy  and  productive.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  gold  mines,  and  copper,  iron,  and  titanium 
are  also  found,  rajo.  Canton.  10,309. 

Cherokee',  in  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  co. ;  area,  625  sq.  m. 
It  is  watercil  by  the  Little  Sioux  River,  and  smaller 
streams:  and  by  a  tributary  of  Floyd's  River,  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  Mi.'^sissippi ;  )n>p.  1,967. 

— K  post-village,  cap.  of  Cherokee  co.,  on  Little  Sioux 
River,  50  m  E.N.E.  of  Sioux  City  ;  pop.  719. 

C'lierokee',  in  a  new  co.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of 

the  State;  cnp.  Pleasant  View;  pop.  11,047. 

Cherokee',  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Cherokee',  in  OhWy  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  3  m. 
W.  of  Mad  River. 

Cherokee',  in  M.  Carolina,  a  W.  county,  bordering  on 
Tennessee  and  Georgia:  area,  950  sq.  m.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Iliawassee  ami  Valley  rivers,  'fhe  Blue  Ridge 
mountain.s  stretch  along  its  S.E.  frontier,  and  the  Unaka 
or  Smoky  Mounbiins  extend  along  the  N.W.  Soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cnp.  Murphy.  Pop.  8,080. 

Cherokee',  in  Texas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  1,215  sq.  m.  It 
is  hounded  by  the  Neches  River  on  ihe  Sv.,  ami  bv  the 
Angelina  on  the  E.  Surface.  Prairie  and  timbered 
tracts:  partially  fertile.  rVrp.  Rusk.  /bp. 11,079. 

Cherokee'  Bay,  in  Arlamas,^  P.  0.  of  Randolph  co. 

Cherokee'  City,  in  Kansas,  a  I*.  0.  of  Cherokee  co. 

Cherokee'  Corner,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  co. 

Cherokee  Iron  Works,  in  5^.  Oiroh'na,  a  village  of 
York  distrirt,  104  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Cherone'a.  See  CiiiERONEA. 

Cher'ry,  n.  [Fr.  cerise;  Lat.  cerasus;  Gr.  kernsos, 
from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus.]  (Bot.)  See  Cerasds. 

— A  kind  of  cordial,  manufactured  from  cherry-j nice,  and 
sweetened  and  diluted  with  sugar. 

—a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color;  red;  ruddy;  blooming. 

"A  cherry  lip,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue.' 

Cher'ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township  of 
Butler  co,,  40  in.  N.of  Pittsburg ;  pop.  903. 

—A  township  of  Sullivan  co.:  pop,  1,710. 

Cherry  Bottom,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Campbell  co. 


Cher'ry-bonnce,  n.  Cherr3'-brandy  sweetened  with 

sugar. 

Cherry  Box,  in  MksouH.  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 
Cher'ry-brjimly,  n.  Brandy  iu  which  ciierries  are 
steeped. 

Cherry  t'amp.  in  TP.  T*i‘)<7/nia.  a  P.  G.  of  Harrison  co. 
Cher'ry -eheeked,  a.  Having  ruddy  cheeks. 

I  warrant  them  cherry-cheeked  country  girls.'  ^Congreve. 
Cherry  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  a  iiost-village  of  J’on. 
totoc  CO. 

Cherry  t'reek.  in  JVVta  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
bliip  ol  Chautauqua  co.,  20  m.  E.  of  Muysville  :  j»p’  nf 
township  1,359. 

Cher'ry  held,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Wasliington  co., 
120  m  k.  by  N.  of  Augu.sta:  pop.  1,760. 

Cher'ry  lieUI,  in  JV’.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Henderson  co. 
Cher'ryllats,  in  PeTi7niylvatnn,n  post-village  of  Tioga 
CO.,  110  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Hnn  isbiirg. 

Cherry  Fork,  in  Ohio,  a  post-effice  of  Adams  co. 
i'lier'ry  C«rove,  in  Arkaiisas,  a  P.  0.  ot  Saline  co. 
Cherry  <4rove,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Carroll  co.,  25  lu.  E.  by  N.from  Savannah  ;  pop.  ul  town¬ 
ship  1,154. 

Cherry  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  0.  of  Fillmore  co. 
— township  of  Goodhue  co. ;  pop.  884. 

Cherry  Grove,  iu  Mi.^souri,  a  P.  0.  of  Schuyler  co. 
Cherry  tiJrove,  iu  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  llaniiiton  co. 
Cherry  throve,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bedford  co. 
—  A  township  of  Warren  co.,  10  m.  S.  of  Warren;  pop. 
61. 

Cherry  Grove,in  Tennessee, aV.  0. of  Washington  co. 
Cherry  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Roekingliam  co. 
Cherry  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-oflice  id  Cecil  co- 
Clierry  Hill,  in  Michigan,  a  po^t-oflice  of  Wayne  co. 
Cherry  Hill,  in  l*cnnsylvuma,  a  township  of  Indiana 
CO. ;  pop.  1,976. 

—A  post-oflh-e  of  Erie  co. 

Cherry  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Ashe  co. 
Cherry  Hill,  in  M'i.scon,M’n,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  36 
in.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee, 

Cherry  I.aurel,  n.  {Bot.)  SeeCERAsrs, 
Clierry-|>it,  n.  A  child's  play,  wherein  cherrj’-stones 
are  flung  into  a  hole. 

Cherry-pepper,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Capsicum. 
Cherry  M*oiiit  C'ity,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Edgar  co. 
Cherry  Bidjg'e,  in  Pninsylvania,  a  post-htwoship  of 
Wayne  co.,  about  3  ni.  S  of  Iloiiesdale;  ;»op.  1,1UI. 
Cherry-rum,  n.  Rum  in  whh  h  cherries  are  steeped. 
Cherry  Bun  Depot,  iu  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Morgan  co. 

t'herry  Spring:,  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Gillespie  co. 
Cherry  Stone,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO 

Cherry  Tree,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Venango  co.,  12  m.  N.X.E.  of  Franklin  ;  pop.  2,326. 
Cherry  Valley,  in  IlUnois,i\.  town.ship  of  Winnebago 
co.,  on  Kishwaukee  River,  about  200  m.  N.E.  of  Spring- 
field;  pop.  1,421. 

t'herry  Valley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Worcester  co. 

Cherry  Valley,  in  New  For?/,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ol  Otsego  CO.,  55  m.  W.  of  Albany ;  pip.  of  town¬ 
ship  2,337. 

Cherry  Valley,  in  0/<io,  a  post-township  of  Ashta¬ 
bula  CO. ;  pop.  726. 

Cherry  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  96  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg, 

Cherry  Valley,  in  Teyinessee,  a  village  of  Wilson  co. 

41  m.  E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,045 
Cher'ry  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 
Cherry  vllle,  in  Nrw  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunter¬ 
don  CO  ,  40  ni  N.  by  W.  of  Trenton, 
t'lierry  ville,  in  N.  Caro/ma,apo.st-office  of  Gaston  co. 
Clierry  ville,  in  IVtmsylvavia.  a  post-village  of  North- 
amiittin  co..  abnnt  20  m.  W.  of  Easton. 

— A  village  of  Sullivan  co.,  119  ni,  N.N.E  of  Harrisburg; 
pop.  about  150. 

Cherry  ville,  in  T’mrwcr,  n  village  of  Haywood  co., 
175  m.  W.  by  S.  of  No.^^hville,  on  the  Forked  Deer  River. 
Cher  sipli roil,  the  architect  who  designed  the  famous 
t*‘inple  id'  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  vho,  with  his  son 
Metagone.s  is  said  to  have  determined  the  jiroportioua 
of  the  Ionic  order.  Flourished  about  tOO  b.  c. 
i'her'so.  and  Ose'ro,  two  contiguous,  long  and  norrow 
islands  of  the  Atiriatic,  Austria,  govt.  Trieste,  bet  ween 
Lat.  44®  30'  and  45®  20'  N  .  and  Lon.  14®  15'  and  14®  30' 
E  .  separated  from  Istria  by  Ihe  Gulf  of  Quarnero;  are<^ 
95  sq.m.  Pop.  of  Cherso,  17,500;  of  Osero,  4,254. 
Cher'soii,  in  European  Russia.  See  Kherson. 
Cher'soiieso,  n.  {Anc.  Geog.)  [Gr.  chersos,  land,  and 
island.]  A  peninsula,  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the 
main-land.  There  were  many  C.,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  Peloponnesus;  the  Thracian,  at  th© 
S.  of  Thrace  and  W.  id' the  Hellespont,  where  Miltiades 
led  a  colony  of  Athenians  :  the  Tauriea,  mov  tlu'Ci  iniea, 
situate  near  the  Pains  Mceotis:  the  fourth  called  Cim- 
brica,  now  Jutland,  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany; 
and  the  fifth,  surnamed  Aurea,  now  Malacca,  in  India, 
beyond  the  Ganges. 

Chert,  n.  {Min.)  An  impure  variety  of  quartz,  always 
massive,  and  having  a  kind  of  granular  appearance  and 
structure. 

Chort'y,  a.  Resembling,  or  containing,  chert. 
Cher'nb,  n. :  pi.  Cherubs,  Cherubim,  and  (wTongly) 
CiiERUBiMS.  [Heh.  pi.  cheruhim,  mighty  ones;  It.  cheru- 
hinn;  Fr.  ch^rubin.]  {f>cript)  The  name  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  order  of  angelic  beings  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Tiiey  were  placed  with  flaming  swords 
to  guard  the  garden  of  Eden  wlien  Adam  and  Ev© 
were  driven  out  of  it;  and  when  Moses  was  com¬ 
manded  to  make  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  he  was  k# 
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place  a  cherul>  on  each  en<l  of  it  so  as  to  cover  the  Mercy-  i 
seat  with  their  wiinxs.  Whiit  the  form  was  un<ler| 
which  tlie  clieriih  was  liero  represented  we  liavo  no  cer- , 
tain  account,  and  various  conjectures  have  been  tlirown  I 
out  on  the  subject.  Many  an*  (*f  opinion  tliat.  as  in 
Ezekiel's  visioi:,  U  was  con»p<»sed  of  parts  of  a  man,  lion,  j 
ox,  and  eajile.  In  art,  cheruhs  are  commonly  represent- ' 
ed  by  a  child’s  liead  witli  winj;s;  or  sm  a  human  figurel 
with  wings  at  lh<-  shoulders,  and  w'ngs  also  in  place  of 
the  l(twer  extremities.  1 

— A  lieautlful  child:  as,  a  perfect  chmih.  \ 

Choriri>io«  Cliorii'bicaU  «•  I’ertaining,  or  con¬ 
sisting  c)f  cherubs;  aug<*Uc;  as,  songs.”  Milton, 

Clior'iibiiii,  n.  Tin-  Hebrew  plural  of 

liUiGi  Zenodio  Salvatouk,  foumlcrof  tlie 
French  Conservatory  ami  in^tructcT  of  liundreds  of 
eminent  mu>ici:<n>.  was  II.  at  Florence  in  ITtlO.  In  his 
13th  year,  hy  liis  early  compositions  —  a  mass  and  an 
intermezzo  —  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sarti,  wlio 
receiveil  him  as  a  pupil.  In  the  interval  from  17S0  to 
1788,  he  composed  eleven  Italian  o})'Tas,  including  Jft- 
(Ipnia  in  Auhtle,,  the  nmst  suecessful  of  the  series.  In 
17/^■t  he  visited  bomloti.  After  1786,  C.  reside<l  chiefly  in 
Paris,  wlnuice  his  fame  rapi«lly  extended  over  Europ  •. 
Besiiles  the  Jfi(/tnia^  his  chief  pieces  are  Dcmophon 
(1788),  Loiiniska  (179l\  Kh'm  (1791),  Maltc  (1707),  the 
Jhrtnffwae  hni  (1798),  Lfs  Dt'itx  Journef'^,  ami  Anncrt'mt. 
C.  also  composed  churcli-music,  chamber-music,  Ac.,  of 
singular  beauty,  witli  success.  P.  1842. 

<'her'ng>,  r.  I.  [S<*e  CiiiRi'.j  To  chirp;  to  utter  a  short, 
sltrill  sound,  as  a  bird. 

“  Frame  to  tliy  song  their  cheerful  ehfruping.”  —  Spenser. 

— v.a.  To  press  forward  or  urge  on  by  making  a  short, 
sharp,  slirill  sound. 

*•  He  cAentp*  brisk  his  car*erecllug  steed.”  — Cowper, 

— n.  A  short,  sharp,  quick  sound  or  utterance. 
C'lloruJi'eK  (//<V..)  a  (b'rman  tribe,  <  hiell.v  memorable 
in  connection  witli  their  great  leatler  Arminins,  or  Her¬ 
mann.  wlio,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  other  <Jer- 
mun  trilx'.s.  attacked  and  annihilated  tlie  Uoman  h'gions 
under  Varus,  in  the  forest  of  Tentoluirg,  9  a.  n.  They  are 
hist  mentioned  by  Claudiaii  towards  the  close  of  the  4tlt 
century. 

Cher'vil,  n.  [.\.  S.  cer/tUe ;  Eat.  chfernphyllnm  ;  Or 
vhnirephnlUm  —  vhairo,  to  rejoice,  and  phullon,  a  leaf.) 
(Hot,)  A  garden  pot-herb,  Antlirisrus  cerr/olium, 
CliOHUiiiiis:',  or  Ciii'^AMNU,  in  Michigan,  a  j>o8t  village 
and  t<»wn-Nhip  (*f  Saginaw  co.,  on  the  .^hiawasseo  River, 
about  45  III.  X.E.  of  ban^ing:  pop.  1,507. 
Clios'upoaki*,  in  Misanui  i,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  14.5  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City 
CliO«'Ji|>oak.o  Hay,  the  largest  inlet  on  the  Atlantic 
coa-^t  of  the  U.  States,  being  200  m.  long,  ami  from  4  to 
4i>  broad.  Its  entrance.  12  m.  wide,  has.  on  liio  N.,  Cape 
Cliarle.s,  in  l,at  37®  3'  N.,  and  Lon.  76®  2'  W.:  and  on 
the  S.,  Cape  Henry,  in  Lat.  36®  5(/  X..  ami  Lon.  70®  4' 
M*. ;  both  proimuitories  being  in  Virginia.  C-  B.  has  nu¬ 
merous  arms,  whicli  receive  many  navigable  rivers,  such 
as  the  Siis<|uehanna  ami  the  Patapsco  on  the  N.,  through 
Maryland:  tlie  Jameson  the  S.W'.,  from  Virginia;  and 
the  Potoiuiic  on  the  W.,  Itetaeen  these  tw’o  States.  Un¬ 
like  the  sliallow  sonmls  towanls  the  S.  (see  Cauolin'a), 
this  net-work  of  gulfs  and  mstuaries — to  say  nothing  of 
its  chief  feeders — affords  depth  of  w’ater  for  ships  of  any 
burden,  virtually  carrying  tliooc<‘an  up  to  tlio  wliarvcs 
of  Baltimore  ami  tlie  arsenals  of  Washington. 
Clie«i%peako  in  Maryland,  p<).st-village  and 

towiisliip  of  Cecil  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  Liver.  84 
m.  N  E.  of  Annapolis;  pop.  of  townsliip,  2.683, 
Clio.sli'iro,  or  Chester,  a  maritime  to.  of  England,  hav¬ 
ing  N.  the  Irish  Sea.  tlm  n'stuary  of  the  Mersey,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  a  portion  of  YorkKldre;  E.  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  StaffonI;  S.  Sah»p,  ami  a  portitui  of  Flint: 
and  W.  Wales,  and  the  a*stuary  of  the  Dee.  Arm,  673,280 
acres,  S’irface.  (lenerally  level;  watered  by  tlie  Dee, 
Mersey,  Weaver,  and  <»ther  rivers.  This  county  pits- 
sesses  mines  of  coal,  copper,  lea<I  and  cohalt,  and  an  in- 
exhanstihle  supply  of  the  finest  rock-salt.  S'dl.  Ex¬ 
tremely  rich:  (\  being  »me  of  ilio  finest  grazing  ilistriets 
(lithe  kingdom,  and  fiimuis  fbr  tlm  excellem’O  of  the 
clieese  it  jir* 'duces.  So  fertile  and  pHuluctive  is  this  coun¬ 
try,  tliat  it  has  been  called  for  ages  the  Vale  Royal  of 
Knyland.  M tnf.  Cheese,  salt,  cottons,  an<l  silk.  C.  is  a 
County  palatine,  from  the  sovereign  power  in  it  being 
formerly  exercised  by  tlic  earls  of  Chester,  as  fully  as 
by  tlie  king.  This  title  is  now  merged  in  the  Crown, 
and  borne  by  the  heir-uppareiit.  Cap.  Chester.  Pop. 
in  1871,561,1.31. 

t'liosli'lro,  in  Conuectient.  a  post-village  ami  tow’nship 
of  New  Haven  co.,  15  m.  N.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  2,314. 
Cliosiliiro,  in  Ma.^siv'hnsftis.  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston:  pop  1,752. 
Clioslilre,  in  Michigan,  a  post-b'wnsliip  of  Allegan  co., 
21  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kalamazoo;  pop.  1,443. 

in  Npv)  Hamp$hire,  a  S.W.  county;  area, 
770  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticut  Biver, 
whicli  is  navigable  by  boats  througliout  the  county.  At 
Bellow’s  Falls  are  several  lo(  ks.  The  surface  is  hilly  ami 
beautifully  diversified  hy  a  nuinlu  r  of  lakes  ami  ponds: 
ami  there  are  some  mountains  of  considerable  elevation, 
the  princtiial  of  which  are  Grand  Monadnock  and  Ashiie- 
lot.  Tlie  soil  is  good,  and  very  fertile,  especially  at  the 
river-bottoms.  Cup.  Keene.  Pop.  27,265. 

in  ypw  )  orA*,  a  post-village  of  Ontario  co., 
•JOO  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

I’lioslliro,  in  Ohio,  a  postAillage  and  township  of  Gal¬ 
lia  CO.,  about  12  m.  from  Gallipolis;  pop.  of  township 
1,895. 

CheM'iblo,  n.  Same  as  Chasitble,  7.  v. 

n.  A  small  vermin  found  under  stones  or  tiles. 


Clios'nnt*  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  co.;  pop.  abt. 
1,144. 

CllOSiiilt  IBIiiirM,  in  T'-nin'.<isee,  a  post-office  of  Dyer 
CO.,  l.>3  m.  W.  by  S  of  .Nasliville. 

CliciHllut  Crook,  ill  Alahama,  a  D  O.  of  Autauga  co. 

4'lieHiiiit  F4»rk,  in  Viiginia,  a  D.  O.  of  Bedfonl  co. 

^.'Iiosiiiit  Grovo,  in  Penm-ylvania,  a  iiost-otfice  of 
Lycoming  c«>. 

CliOf^iint  iilrovo,  in  T7r7inia,  a  village  of  I’ittsylva- 
nia  c«).,  173  III.  W.S.W.  <*f  Kichmoiid. 

Ckosniit  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  D.  G.  of  Washington  co. 

I'ilOSiillt  Hill,  in  ID.  Virginia,  n  D.  O.  of  Kanawha  co. 

UBlOMllllt  B^ovol,  in  JVtinsyU'ania,  a  post-office  of  Lan¬ 
caster  CO. 

<'kosniit  in  Tninr<(!<ee,  a  D.  0.  of  Smith  co. 

I'BlOSllilt  lli<l;^0,  in  Missouri,  a  imst-office  of  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve  CO. 

I'Biosiiiit  Ill^ltf’O,  in  Xew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Dutclicss  co. 

C’koscmt  in  y.  Carolina,  a  1*.  0.  of  Yadkin  co. 

C'lioss,  «.  [  Fr.  i'chcc  ;  Sp.  rugae ;  from  the  cry  of  check, 
when  the  King  (Hind,  ami  Pers.  s/id/i)  is  put  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  taken.)  (dames.)  An  ingmiiou-s  and  higlily 
scientific  game  played  hy  two  parties,  eai-li  having  at 
command  16  pieces,  made  of  wood,  hone,  or  ivory,  upon 
a  boanl  divhled  into  64  squares,  8  on  each  of  the  fnur  sides. 


These  squares  are  colored  red  ami  white,  or  black  and 
white,  alternately,  and  the  pieces  of  eacli  player  are  of 
differont  colors.  On  citlier  side  there  are  8  superior  and  8 
inferior  jiiece.s.  The  forincr  con^iht  of  a  king,  a  queen, 
2  bishops,  2  knights,  and  2  ro«>ks  or  castles;  tlu*  latter 
consist  of  8  pawns,  or  tuot-sohliers.  On  coinniencing 
a  game,  the  Aim/ and  queen  occupy  the  centre  squares 
of  the  fir.st  or  royal  line,  and  are  supported  in  regular 
succession  by  a  hi.diop,  a  inight,  and  ii  rook,  while  before 
each  piece  stands  a  piaioj.  In  jilaciiig  the  hoard,  it  is 
tlie  custom  to  j'lac.e  a  white  square  at  the  player's  riglit- 
hand  corner:  uml,  in  arranging  the  pieces,  the  queen  is 
always  I'lnced  on  asqnare  of  lier  own  color.  The  pieces 
on  tlio  king’s  side  are  called  tlie  king's,  —  as  king's 
bishop,  ling's  knight',  while  those  on  the  queen’s  side 
are  similarly  stylcil  queen's  bishop,  &c.  The  pawns  take 
their  names  from  the  jneces  before  which  tiiey  stand; 
as,  tlio  ling's  pam},  ling's  mol’s  pawn,  queen's  pawn, 
Ac.  The  pawn  moves  straiglit  forwaiil  on  its  own  files; 
Imt  raptures  its  ailversary  ohlMpiely  or  diagonally.  The 
knight  moves  hy  leaping  ohiitjmdy  over  an  a<ljoining 
square  to  one  of  the  next  sipiares,  of  a  ditTercnt  color 
from  that  which  it  leaves.  Thohisliop  moves  diagonally 
forward  or  backward,  over  any  numlier  of  squares  at  one 
time,  if  the  course  I'O  open.  The  castle  or  rook  moves 
straight  forwanl,  or  backward,  or  sideway.s  any  number 
of  squar<*8  at  a  time,  provided  these  are  unoccupied  by 
other  men.  The  queen  can  move  eitlier  like  a  castle  or 
a  bishop,  wliilo  tlic  king  moves  only  1  square  at  a  time, 
in  any  direction.  The  queen  is  the  most  pow'erful  piece 
on  the  hoanl,  while  the  king,  from  the  nature  of  the 
game,  wlilcli  does  not  admit  of  his  exchange  or  capture, 
is  the  most  important  piece;  tlie  game  depending  upon 
liis  safety.  Tlie  approximate  value  of  thej'ieces  has  been 
given  l)y  a  competent  antliority,  as,  —  queen,  9'94:  rook, 
5-48;  bisliop,  3*50;  knight,  305:  pawn,  I'OO.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  a  game,  however,  the  pawn  rises  in 
value.  Wlien  the  king  is  directly  attacked  hy  any  ])iece 
or  pawn,  ho  is  said  to  be  in  check.  If  he  is  unable  to 
place  himself  out  of  check,  to  interpose  a  piece  to  parry 
the  check,  or  to  capture  tlie  checking  piece,  he  is  said  to 
he  checkmated,  and  tlie  game  is  lost.  When  neither  player 
can  give  a  cliockmate,  tlie  game  is  said  to  be  drawn. 
Wlien  one  player  lias  bis  kingso  situated  that,  not  being 
then  In  check,  lie  cannot  jilay  liim  without  placing  him  in 
check,  —  and  at  the  same  time  has  no  otln-r  lueco  or  pawn 
to  move  instead,  —  lie  is  said  to  he  stale^mated ,  and  the 
game  is  consiilered  drawn.  —  The  game  of  chess  is  very 
ancient,  and  there  is  considerable  dispute  as  to  its  origin. 
It  seems  to  have  been  known  imtnemorially  in  Hindos- 
tan  by  the  name  Chaturanga,  or  the  four  members  of 
an  army;  namely,  elepbant.s,  horsemen,  chariots,  and 
foot-soldiers.  Since  that  time  the  game  has  undergone 
many  alterations.  It  passed  into  Persia  from  Ilindostan. 
and  then  into  Arabia,  where  it  was  calleil  Shntrnng,  or 
the  ‘  king’s  distress.’  In  the  8th  century  the  Arabs  intro¬ 
duced  the  game  into  Spain,  and  from  thence  it  passed, 


into  the  rest  of  Europe.  Chess  is  the  noblest  of  games- 
Moiiarchs  like  Haroun-al-llascliiil.  Tamerlane,  Charle' 
niagne.  Charles  XII.,  Frederick  the  Great,  ami  Najioleon 
I.;  and  philosnphers,  as  Voltaire,  Leibnitz,  Rousseau, 
ami  Franklin,  have  found  deliglit  in  its  study,  and  plea¬ 
sure  ill  il.s  ju'actice.  Aloiieamong  games,  its  u.se  )ias  been 
sanctioned  by  tlie  priestlnaxl  of  all  beliefs — Catholic, 
Protestant.  Buddldst,  and  Moslem.  It  is  now  cultivated 
by  all  civilized  nations,  and  is  the  object  of  a  large  ami 
piea»aiit  literature.  We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  give  even  the  nainc.s  of  the  mo.st  famous  writers 
uml  players  of  our  time.  We  refer  to  Morj'liy's  Oame.s 
at  Ches.'i,  the  best  book  we  know  on  the  subject. 

(Bof.)  Tlie  Bromus  seralinns,  a  species  of  liamlsomo 
grass,  3  ft  high,  found  in  fields,  often  among  wheat. — 
See  Bromus. 

CBioMS-ap|»lo,  n.  (B  t.)  See  Crvt.eous. 

n.  Tlie  checkered  board  used  in  the 

game  of  chess. 

"And  cardd  are  dealt,  and  ehess-hoards  brought.”— /*r(or. 

Clies'Hol,  n.  A  wootlen  vat  in  w  liii  h  cheese  is  jiressod. 

I’lies'^ex.  n.  [Fr.]  ( J/i7.)  The  lioards  used  r**r  llie  fioo»’- 
ing  of  a  temporary  military  britlge.  —  U'ehster. 

C'lfiOSK'-iiiaii,  n.  A  pitn  e  used  in  the  game  of  chcoS 
u.  Mellow  earth. 

*‘  The  tender  chessom  and  mellow  earth.”  ^liacon. 

Chcss'-playor,  n.  One  wlio  plays  chess,  or  is  skilled 
ill  tliat  game. 

•'  Thus  like  a  skilful  chessplai/erho  draws  out  his  men."— Ifri/den. 

C'll<?ss  Sprillg'H,  in  Pavisylvania,  a  post-olRce  of  Cam¬ 
bria  CO. 

Clioss'-troos,  n.  pi.  (yaut.)  Pieces  of  wood  fitteil  to 
the  pide.s  of  a  vessel,  abaft  the  fore  chains,  with  a  bheave 
in  them,  to  board  the  main-tack  to. 

Cliosf*  71.  [ A.S.  ersf.  or  cyst;  Gcr.  A'tV^;  Lat.  mfn;  Or. 
lisle,  from  tlie  root  of  rii.'ce.]  A  case  or  colTcr:  a  large, 
close  box  of  wood  or  other  material ;  as,  a  moiicy-c7<tiiL 

— The  Thokax,  7.  r. 

(Omi.)  A  case  for  tlie  transportation  of  a  certain  com¬ 
modity; —  hence  the  quantity  tlierein  contained;  as,  a 
che.d  of  tea. 

Chest  of  drawers,  an  article  of  household  furniture, 
containing  louse  boxes  called  drawcr.s. 

— V.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  chest  ;  to  hoard. 

in  ppuna.,  a  p-twp.  of  (.’learfield  co. :  pop.  1,178. 

I'liosf  a.l007  in  Georgia,  a  small  river  in  Lumpkin  co., 
flows  8.  to  the  Cliattaliooclice. 

Chest  CrooU.  in  J'fnnsiihania.  enters  the  W.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  in  Clcarfidii  co. 

Chest'o<h</.  Having  a  chest;  as,  narrow-c/n'sfed. — De- 
pcbitctl  in  a  chc^t. 

<’hos'tor,  an  English  ronnty.  See  CuEsiriKE. 

ChoH'tor,  a  city  and  sca-)KU  t,  cap.  of  Cbesliire,  (or  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester.)  on  tlio  Dee,  17  in.  S.  by 
E.  of  Liverpool,  ami  164  N.W.  of  Lomlon.  This  city, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  in  England,  is  enclosed  within 


Fig.b~7.  —  PIKEMX  TOWER,  WALLS  OF  CHESTER. 
(From  which  Charles  I.  viewed  the  battle  of  Rowion  Heath.) 


an  oblong  quadrangle  by  walls  of  great  antiquity,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  built  by  the  Romans.  These 
walls  are  kept  in  perfect  repair,  ami  form  a  promenade 
for  the  citizens.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  attempt  in 
a  few'  wonls  any  realistic  account  of  the  anticiue  fea¬ 
tures  that  characterize  this  city;  it  forms  still,  though 
much  modernized,  a  tahleaii  of  the  arcliitectiiral  aspect 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  Ootliic 
pile  built  in  1004,  and  in  a  crypt  in  St.  Jolin’.s  Church, 
erected  in  698,  lies  the  body  of  Harold  tlie  “  Last  of  the 
Saxon  Kings.”  C.  w'as  formerly  a  port  of  consiilcrable 
importance,  but  since  the  rise  of  Liverpool  it  has  retro- 
grailed.  Mann  f.  Lead,  iron  wares,  chemicals,  ko.  C.  is 
of  Roman  origin,  ami  w’as  for  centuries  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  kingdom  apiinst  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Welsli.  It  stood  a  memorable  siege  in  the  Civil 
War,  1645.  Pop.  35.701. 

Clies'ter,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
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ClieR^f^r,  in  Omnfcticvt,  n  p«»st-villap:e  and  township  of 
Middleut'X  co.,  on  0)HtK*cticut  Kivei’,  2u  in.  N.h.  by  JK. 
of  New  Haven;  pop.  1,0114. 

Chester,  in  Ororgia^  a  village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  25  m. 
E  N.K.  of  Atlanta. 

Chester,  in  IlUnoi^y  a  fltmrislung  post-village,  cap.  of 
Itandolph  CO.,  on  the  Mis^ieKipi)!,  14U  iii.  S.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  pop.  1,615. 

Chester,  in  Indiana^  fi  township  of  Wabash  co. ;  pop. 
3,1 4o. 

— A  posNofiice  ftf  Wayne  co. 

— A  t<»vvn8hip  of  Wells  co. :  pop.  1,212. 

Cliesler,  in  Jovoa^o,  village  and  township  of  Howard 
CO. ;  j>op.  324. 

Chester,  in  Mnint.  a  town.ship  of  Penobscot  co.,  on  the 
Penobscot  Kiver,  100  in.  N.K.  of  Augusta;  pop.  3.50. 

Chester,  in  MiusavhmeUn.  a  post-village  and  township 
«>f  Haini>den  co.,  119  m.  W.  hy  S.  of  Boston ;  ;>op.  1,253. 

Chester,  in  Michigan.,  a  piist-township  of  Eat«m  co.,  20 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Lansing;  pop.  of  township,  1,117. 

— K  township  of  Ottawa  co.:  pop.  1,405. 

Chester,  in  MiunejuiViy  a  |K>st-oftice  of  Olmstead  co. 

— A  township  of  Waha.sliaw  co. ;  pop.  k;^6. 

Chester,  in  AVtr  Haniit^hire^  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  Rockingham  co.,  25  in.  S.E.  of  Concord;  pop. 
1,153. 

Chester,  in  Xew  Jersey.,  a  tow'nship  of  Burlington  co. : 
poji.  2, .586. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Morris  co.,  12  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  -Morristow  n  ;  pop.  of  tow  nship,  1,743. 

Chester,  in  .Acir  a  post-village  and  township  of  ' 
Orange  co.,  55  ni.  N.N.W.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop.  of 
townshij).  2.113. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  2,329. 

Chester,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  maritime  village,  about  33 
ni.  W.  of  Halifax. 

Chester,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  16  m.  N.by  E. 
of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Clinbin  co. ;  pop.  1,173. 

— A  township  of  (ieanga  co. ;  ;>op.  727. 

—A  post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Meigs  co.,  about  100  in. 
S.K.  of  Odiimbus;  pop.  of  township,  1,656. 

• — A  township  of  Morrow'  co. ;  pop.  1,073. 

— A  town>-hip  of  Wayne  co.,  7  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Wooster; 
pop.  l,9il. 

Chester,  in  P^mnstflrnniay  a  co.  hounded  R.  and  S  E.  by 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  N.K.  by  the  Schuylkill  River, 
W.  hy  O  'torara  Cre<*k.  and  drained  by  French  and  Elk 
creeks.  The  surface  is  much  diversifieil,  the  soil  gener¬ 
ally  good,  and  agriculture  is  carried  to  great  perfection. ' 
Min.  Chromate  of  iron,  porcelain  clay,  gneiss,  sandstone, 
red  shale,  copper,  and  al'umlitice  of  lead  ami  iron.  Cap. 
West  Chester.  Pop.  77,824. 

— A  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia;  p>p.  (Che.ster  borough  in- 1 
eluded)  1,452. 

—A  city  ol  Delaware  co.,  15  m.  S  IV.  of  I’liiladelphia,  on 
the  DciHW’are  River.  C.  is  the  oldest  place  in  the  State, 
liaving  been  settled  in  1643.  Pop  9,485. 

—  A  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  on  the  Delaware. 

Chest  er,  in  Soi(k  Cirolina,  a  <listrict  in  the  N.  part  of 
tke  State:  arm,  570  sq.  m.  The  Oatawlia  River  forms 
its  E.  and  the  Br(»ad  its  W.  honndary.  It  is  drained  by 
Fishing,  R  >cky,aml  S  in  ly  creeks.  The  .surface  is  varied, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  C.tp.  Chesterville.  i^op.  18,806. 

ChPHter,  in  Vennont,  a  post-village  ami  township  of 
lVjiuls(jr  co.,  80  m.  S.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  2,052. 

Che»l€*r,  in  \’lrginia,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield  co. ;  p.  2,313. 

CheMtor,  in  HVscoms/w,  a  village  and  township  of  Dodge 
CO.,  on  Lake  lloricon,  60  ni.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  ^ 

I, 876. 

Ch  c^'tor  Centre,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  ! 
H  impd'Mi  co. 

CheVler  Cuurt*IIouse,  in  S.  Carolina.  See  Ches- 

T15RVII.I.E. 

Chester  C'roeU,  in  P-nnsylvania,  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
thi  State,  flows  through  Delaware  co.,and  empties  into 
the  Delaware  near  the  bf)rougli  of  Chester. 

Ches'ter  Cross  Roatls,  in  O’do,  a  post-village  of 
Geauga  CO..  16)  rn.  N.K.  of  Columbus. 

Ches'ter  Factory,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Uinip'len  CO.,  126  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  *  * 

Ches'terliehl,  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  Derby, 
20  m.  N.  of  Derby,  and  130  N.W.  by  W.  of  London.  Its 
trade  is  mainly  agricultural.  Pop.  10,819. 

Ches'terlielil.  Philip  I)  )Rmkr  ST\NiiopE,4th  Earl  op, 
an  English  statesman  and  literatenr,  b.  1694.  After 
studying  in  his  youth  with  a  zeal  of  which  he  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  be  ashamed,  he  learned  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  his  polished  smoothness  of  manners,  his 
love  of  gaming,  and  his  loo.so  code  of  morality.  He  en¬ 
tered  public  life  in  171.5,  ami  took  an  active  part  in  the 
petty  intrigues  and  party  squabbles  which  make  up  the 
parliamentary  and  court  history  of  the  reign  of  George 

II.  His  diplomatic  skill  was  made  useful  in  tw»>  foreign 
embassies;  and  his  lord-lieutenancy  in  Ireland  in  1745, 
though  lasting  only  a  few  months,  lias  always  been  men¬ 
tioned  with  distinguished  praise,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  sani  of  his  conduct  toward  Dr.  Johnson,  the  lexi¬ 
cographer.  After  a  sickly  and  melancholy  period  of  old 
ase.  he  n.  in  1773.  Tlio  only  writings  of  this  accom¬ 
plished  person  thatare  at  all  remenihered  are  his  Ijetters 
to  his  natural  son,  remarkable  for  their  ease  of  style  and 
their  knowledge  of  society,  hut  notoriously  reprdiensi- 
ble  for  the  principles  «if  conduct  which  they  inculcate. 

in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  New  I.ondun. 

Cll€)Aternel<l,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin 
CO ,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

in  Jndiatui,  a  post-yillage  of  Madison 
CO., on  M  bite  KiTer,  41  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis \pop.  203.| 


—  A  village  of  Greene  co.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

— ,  ((*r  W.8T  U.MON,)  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madioou  co , 
40  III.  N.K.  of  Indianapolis,  on  White  River. 

in  Louisiana,  u  village  of  Madison  par¬ 
ish,  on  Bayun  .Macon,  150  in.  N  of  Baton  Rouge. 

in  Massachusetts,  a  po:»t-towiiship  of 
llampsliire  co.,  90  ni.  IV.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  Si  1. 

C'lie!Nterfi<*l<l,  in  A\Jichigan,n  township  of  Macomb  co., 
pop.  2,17*5. 

C'li<‘Slorli<*l€l,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
■j5  m.  \\  of  St.  Louis. 

in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
tow||^hip  ot  (‘he.shire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  op¬ 
posite  Brattieboixuigh,  66  miles  S.W.  of  Concord;  pop. 

l , 289. 

CliONterfiolcl.  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Burling¬ 
ton  CO. ;  po)>  1 .748. 

in  New  York,  a  township  of  Essex  co., 
on  Lake  Cliamplain  ;  pop.  2,795. 

C'tiOHtorlloUl,  in  0//m, a  post-townsliip  of  Fulton  co., 
about  35  III.  \V.  hy  N.  of  Toleilo  ;  pop,  926. 

—  A  village  ol  Morgan  co. ;  }»op.  3.54. 

Cliesterfiold.  in  Snath  Carolina,  a  N.E.  district,  Iwir- 

dering  on  N.  Carolina  ;  area,  868  sq.  m.  The  Great  Pe- 
dee  River  boiiiid.s  it  on  the  N.K,  and  Lyncli's  Creek  on 
the  S.W.,  and  it  is  drained  hy  Cedar  and  Black  creeks. 
The  surface  is  varied,  ami  soil  sandy,  hnt  fertile  in  the 
river-bottoms.  Cap.  Cliesterville.  i‘op.  10,584. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on  Thompson’s 
Creek,  105  m.  N.E  of  C»))nnibia. 

Cliesternolfl,  in  Virginia,  a S.E. county:  area,  300  sq. 

m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  hy  the  Apiioniattox.  and 
N.E.  by  the  James  River,  sep.-irating  it  imm  the  city  of 
Richmond  ami  Henrico  co.  The  Mirface  is  irregular,  and 
soil  partially  good.  It  has  extensive  coal-^iiues.  Cap. 
Chesterfiehl  Conrt-IIouse.  Pop.  18,470. 

CliO)»(orfiold  in  Virginia,  a  post- 

village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  12  in.  S.S.W.  of 
Kichmoml. 

Cho.Hteriield  Factory,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
office  of  Cliesliire  co. 

ClieHternel<l  Inlet*  in  British  America,  a  narrow 
inlet  running  N.  from  Ilmbsoirs  Bay.  Length  260  m.; 
wiilth  about  20  m.:  Lat.  i-3°  30'  N.,  Lon.  90°  40'  5V. 

ClieH'terhill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Clics'tcr-lc-^»t  rcct,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Durham, 
and  5  m.  N.  of  that  city,  on  tlie  Wear.  Man/.  Nails, 
ropes,  tiles.  It  lies  in  the  mid.->t  of  a  great  coal-field. 
Pop.  3.314. 

Ches'ter  River*  rises  in  Kent  co.,  Del.,  flows  W.  to 
Chesterton,  Md.,  and  tlience  running  S.W.  forms  a  bay 
which  connects  with  the  Chesapeake,  between  Kent  and 
Queen  Anne  counties. 

Chester's  I>istriet,  in  Gcfcrgia,  a  village  of  Burke 
CO.,  80  in.  K.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ches'ter  ^»|>riii;:^s*  in  Pennsylvania,  (also  called  Y'el- 
Low  Springs.)  a  post-village  ami  watering-place  of  Pike- 
land  township,  Chester  co.,  72  ni.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

C’hes'ter  Ntation*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Ches¬ 
ter  townshij).  Dodge  co. 

Clies'tertowil,  in  Maryland,  a  sea-port  and  cap.  of 
Kent  CO.,  64  111.  N.K.  of  Annajudis,  on  Chester  River,  abt. 
30  m.  from  its  month  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Washington 
College  is  located  here.  Pp.  1,871. 

Chestertown*  in  New  York,  a  jiost-village  of  Warren 
CO.,  80  m.  N.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  about  550. 

Ches'ter  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Ciie>ter  co. 

Ches'ter  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co.,  119  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bo.ston. 

Ches'ter%'ille*  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
CO.,  25  m.  N.M'.of  Augusta;  pop.  1,011. 

C'hes'terville*  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Kent  co. 

Ches'terville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Pontotoc 
county. 

Ches'terville*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co., 
about  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  282. 

Ches'terville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Potter  co., 
about  180  111.  N.W,  of  Harrisburg,  near  the  liead  of 
the  Genesee  River. 

Ches'terville*  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Chester  district,  64  m.  N.  hy  5V.  of  Columbia. 

Chest'-fonii<ler*  n.  (Rirriery.)  A  disea-se  in  horses, 
in  the  form  of  a  rlieumatic  affection  of  the  muscles. 

C'hestiiiit*  iches'nut,)  n.  \0.  Vr.  chastaigne ;  Vr.chd- 
taigne ;  Lat.  castanea ;  Gr.  kastdnon,  from  hasiana,  a 
city  of  Poutus;  0.  chesUinc-nut.]  {Bot.)  See  Ca»- 
TANKA. 

— a.  Being  of  the  color  of  a  chestnut ;  of  a  brown  color ; 
as,  a  chestnut  horse. 

“  Merab  3  long  hair  was  glossy  cAesinut-brown," — Cotvley. 

Cliest'nut  If  ill*  in  I\nnsylvania,  a  township  of  Mon¬ 
roe  CO  ,  24  m.  N.W.  from  Easton;  pop.  1,419. 

— A  village  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  12  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  Stattvllouse.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  situatiMi  on  tlie  summit  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded 
hy  elegant  country-seats.  It  contains  four  chnrclies. 

Cliosl'iiut  Ri<l$;‘e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  mountain 
range  extending  S.W.  through  Westmoreland  and  Fay¬ 
ette  counties.  —  See  Laurel  Ridgb. 

Cho^'toii*  n.  [0.  Eng.  cAwteine.]  A  kind  of  rich-flavored 
plum. 

Chosiin'oooh  I.<ake*  in  Maine,  in  Piscataquis  co.,  is 
25  ni.  long,  and  between  2  and  4  wide.  It  is  regarded  as 
an  expansion  of  the  Penobscot  River,  which  is  sujiposeil 
to  flow  through  it. 

Cheta'<*h<*e  Crook,  in  Alabama,  empties  into  the 
Alabama  River  from  the  N.W.,  about  18  m.  below 
Cahawba. 

Che'tah,  n.  (ZoOl.)  Same  as  Cheetah,  g.  v. 


Chet'oo,  Chetcoe,  in  Oregon,  a  post-vlllnge  of  Curry 
CO.,  on  Clietco  River,  1  ui.  from  the  ocean,  and  40  S. 
of  Ellensburg; pop.  129. 

Cliotiiiiaoli'osi  J^ako*  or  Grand  Lake,  in  Louisiana, 
in  the  S.  jiirt  of  the  State,  between  the  River  Teche 
and  Afcliafalaya  Bayou,  lonned  by  tlje  overflowing  of 
the  latter.  It  is  40  m.  long  and  10  wide,  but  not  iiuvi- 
gable. 

iiiot'opali*  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Laliette  co. 

Cliot'vort.  Cliot'uort*  n.  [Unss.]  A  Rus^ial)  gniin- 
mcu^ul■e.  equal  to  5'm  imperial  bushels,  or  seven-tenths 
(3f  an  imp.  quarter. 

Clioii'ouii*  n.  {Zovl.)  'flip  Barking-ldrt),  Pterojt(>ch9s 
ruhecula,  a  curious  bird  Irequenting  tlie  most  gluoiny 
and  retired  spots  ^^ilhin  the  dainj*  toiesis  ot  llie  islands 
forming  the  Cbonos  arel)ij)elago.  It  is  held  in  super¬ 
stitious  fear  by  the  Chilotaiis,  on  account  o!  its  strange 
ami  varied  cries. 

Clioval',  n. ;  pi.  Cmevaux.  (shivW.)  [Fr.]  A  horse. 
{Building.)  A  Ifnnie  work  or  sniq»ort. 

Ctiovui-4lo-friKe*  n.;  ;7.  CiiEVAix-Di:-FiiisE.  (jc7oh'-o- 
df'/rcy.)  (Fr.,  troin  cheral.  and  Prise,  Friesland  ]  {Mil.) 
A  square  or  octagonal  beam  of  wood,  from  6  to*9  11.  in 
lengili,  and 
pierced  by 
iron  rods  or 
Wooden  pick¬ 
ets  6  ft.  lung, 
w^ich  are 
po  i  n  ted  at 
each  e  n  d, 
and  shod 
with  iron; 
tlie  j>irket8  /Vp.  578.  —  cheval-de-frise. 

are  jiiaced  6 

inches  asunder,  and  pass  through  two  o])poBitc  faces  of 
the  beam,  in  directions  alternately  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  tlie  cheval  resting  on  the  ground  at  tli© 
lower  extremity  of  tlie  jackets.  They  are  usually  in¬ 
tended  to  resist  cavalry.  (It  is  sometimes  called  a  ini'n- 
pike,  or  tourniquet.) 

C^lievnl'-^la$^!9*  n.  A  dressing-glass:  a  large,  oblong 
mirror,  constructed  to  swing  in  a  fiame. 

Clievallor*  {sh(v-a-teer\)  n.  [Fr.,  from  cheval,  a  horse; 
literally,  a  horseman.]  A  knight;  a  cavalier:  a  gallant 
young  man  ;  as,  Hie  Chevalier  Bayard.  —  See  Chitalry. 

*•  Renowned  Talbot,  .  .  .  the  noble  chtvtilier."  --  Shakt. 

— A  member  of  certain  knightly  orders ;  as,  a  chevalUr  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

{Zoijl.)  See  'Totanus. 

Chevalier'*  Michel,  an  eminent  French  political  econo¬ 
mist,  B.  at  Limoges,  1806.  Alter  brilliant  study  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  lie  was  first  publicly  einjiloyed  in 
1825  as  an  engineer  in  the  dep.  Nord.  About  this  time 
he  became  an  ardent  St.  SiinoniaD.  He  joined  in  the 
schism  <»t'  the  Pere  Enfantin,  was  one  of  the  jireachers 
at  Mtuiil-mniitant,  and  look  jiart  in  editing  the  XiVrc  iVott- 
ve.au,  the  future  gospel  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  For 
his  share  in  these  jToceedings  he  was  condemned  to  a 
year’s  imprisonment,  as  being  guilty  of  an  outrage  to 
public  morals.  After  C  months’  confinement,  one  half  of 
the  sentence  having  been  remitteil.h**  retracted  in  the 
Globe  all  he  had  written  against  the  Christian  religion, 
marriage,  and  social  iiistitntioiiR.  and  obtained  from  M. 
'Thiers  a  special  mission  to  the  U.  States  to  study  tlio 
system  of  railroad  and  water  comnmnicalion  in  this 
country.  The  letters  which  during  his  journey  be 
addressed  to  the  ,/ournal  des  Dihais  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  servi'd  to  remove  many  Frencli  jirejudices  on  in¬ 
dustrial  suhjwts,  and  were  |>ub!i?*hed  sejianitely  in  1836 
untler  the  title  of  Letlres  snr  V Amrrique  du  Nord.  'J  his 
brilliant  w'ork  led  to  lii.s  being  intrusted  with  a  nn.^sioii 
to  Englainl  at  the  lime  of  the  great  commercial  panic  of 
1837.  On  hi.s  return  from  London,  in  1838,  he  published 
Des  IntCrcts  Materitls  e.n  Prance.  'J  his  ho<>k,  often  re¬ 
printed,  contains  a  jirogramme  of  industrial  improve¬ 
ments,  In  1840  he  was  made  Professorof  INditical  Econ¬ 
omy  in  tiie  College  of  France.  The  revolution  of  1848 
causing  him  to  lo.se  his  various  ajipointments,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  anti-revolutionists  and  re¬ 
plied  to  tlie  attacks  of  the  Socialists  on  the  doc  trines  of 
political  economy,  an<l  to  those  of  his  former  co-religion- 
ista,  in  Ids  LCtre.s  sur  V Orgariisation  du  Travail  et  la 
Question  des  Travailleurs,  jiuldished  in  1848.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  into  the  section  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  After  the  coi/p 
d'etat  he  was  restored  to  his  jirofessorship  in  the  College 
of  France,  and  jiromotc'd  to  the  rank  of  engineer-in-chief. 
He  was  created  a  senator  in  18t0,  and  is  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  d’Honneiir.  Moiis.  is  theauthorof  many 
works  on  political  economy.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
reaily  referred  to.  may  be  noticed  as  Ids  principal  works, 
Cours  d' ^'onimiie  J*i,litique  (1842-50) ;  E'sais  de  Politique 
Industrielle  (1843);  and  De.  la  Bais.se  J*robahle  de  V Or, 
in  1859,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  under  the  title  On  the  Piohahle  Pall  of  Gold. 

C.  published  a  pamjddet,  L' ETpedition  du  Mejrique  in 
1862,  and  Lt  Mexique  Ancien  et  Modeime,  in  1863.  The 
latter,  and  several  of  Ids  other  works,  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  and  German.  D.  1879. 

Ctiev'eii,  n.  [Fr.  chtvanne.]  (Zodl.)  A  river-flsh;  the 
chub. — 8ee  Cyprinus. 

Chev'erll,  n,  [Fr.  chevreau,  kid.]  Soft  kid-leather;  kid- 
skin. 

“  A  sentence  Is  but  as  a  cheverit  glove  to  a  good  wU.’*~5AaAs. 

—A  soft,  timid,  jiliable  disposition  or  manner ;  as,  **  A  wit 
of  cheveril."  —  Shuks. 

— Possessing  pliability,  or  the  nature  of  yielding. 

**  Which  gifts  .  .  .  your  soft  eheverd  conscience  would  receiro. 

If  you  might  please  to  stretch  iu"  —  Shaks. 
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Chev'erllize,  v.  a.  To  make  soft  and  pliable  as  kid- 
leather. 

C’liev'et,  n.  (Arch.\  The  termiuation  of  a  church  be¬ 
hind  the  high  altar,  when  of  a  Bemi-circular  or  doIv*’’- 
onal  form.  ^  ® 

Chev'iot,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co. 

Ctiev'iot  oi  The  Cheviots,  a  ridge  of  hills  on 

the  border  between  Eniiluntl  and  Scotland,  lying  partly 
in  both  countries.  Their  highest  summit,  Cheviot, 
in  Northumberland,  i.s  2, 608  feet  in  height.  The  C.  fj. 
are  mostly  covered  with  a  close  greensward,  and  are 
pastured  by  the  valuable  and  peculiar  breed  of  sheep, 
called  the  “Cheviots,”  now  widely  diffused  over  the 
kingdom. 

Chevretto,  (shev-ret'.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  chevre.]  (Mil.)  A 
jnachine  or  engine  employed  in  the  raising  and  dejiosit- 
ing  of  heavy  ordnance  upon  their  carriages. 

Chev'reiil,  Michel  Eugene,  an  eminent  French  chem¬ 
ist,  B.  1786.  In  1824,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
dyeing  dep.  in  the  govt,  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins, 
and  in  that  capacity  made  many  important  discoveries 
in  the  chemical  nature  of  colors,  the  results  of  which 
ho  published  f(>r  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1826,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and,  in  1829,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Ilis  principal  work  is  On  the  Chemistry  of 
Fatty  Substances. 

Cliev'reuse,  Marie  de  Rohan-Montbazon,  Duchesse 
i)E,  a  French  holy  celebrated  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and 
political  and  amatory  intrigues,  b.  I60O.  At  1*7,  she 
married  Charles  d’Albret,  l)uc  de  Luynes  and  Grand 
Constable  of  France.  8he,  after  his  deatli,  became  the 
wife  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Ihic  de  Chevrense,  and  as 
tlie  friend  and  confidante  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria, 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Kiclielieu,  who  exiled 
her  from  the  country.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the 
regency,  the  duchess  returned  to  France,  when  her  old 
spirit  of  intrigue  again  broke  out,  involving  her  again 
in  disgrace  and  a  second  exile.  After  a  desultory  after¬ 
life  of  plotting  and  mischief-making,  she  i>.  in  1679. 

Cll^v'roil,  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  The  distinguishing  marks 
worn  by  non-commissioned  army  officers  on  the  sleeves 
of  their  coat,  as  txvo  for  a  corporal,  three  for  a  sergeant, 
and  three,  with  an  arc  for  a  sergeant-major. 

(Arch.)  A  moulding  consisting  of  a  zigzag  character, 
of  the  Noi  man 
stylo  particu¬ 
larly,  hut  some- 
timos  to  he 
found  with  the 
pointed  arch. 

(Her.)  An 
ordinary,  repre- 
senting  the  —  chevkon  mouliuno. 

couples  or  rafters  of  a  house,  (Fig.  S'SJ  generally  betok¬ 
ening  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  hy  tlie  bearer. 
Chevronel  is  half  the  size  <if  the  C.  J*<  r  chevroyi,  or  pnrty 
per  chevron,  is  where  the  shield  is  divided  by  a  line  in  tlie 
form  of  the  C. 


Chevroiiecl,  (chev-rond' ,)  a.  Having  a  chevron  or  zig¬ 
zag  ornament. 

“  Cloth  of  silver  cktveroned  all  over  with  lace.”  —  Ben  Jonton. 

C'hov'roiiel,  n.  A  small  chevron. 

Chevrotaiii^  v.  (Zodl.)  See  Moschus. 

Cliev'y,  Ctiiv'y,  r.  a.  To  force  about  with  a  shiver¬ 
ing  or  cmivulsive  motion. 

Chev'y  ChaHe.  See  Otterburn. 

Chew,  (c/m.)  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ceoica/i.  See  Chaw]  To  chaw; 
to  crush  and  grind  with  the  jaws  and  teeth;  to  masti¬ 
cate;  to  bite;  to  champ;  as,  to  chew  the  cud. 

— To  meditate;  to  turn  over  in  the  mind;  to  revolve  in 
one’s  thoughts;  to  ruminate. 

*'  Chewint^  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.”  —  Shake. 

‘ — n.  That  which  undergoes  the  operation  of  chewing;  a 
morsel ;  a  quid  ;  as,  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

Cliew'al'la,  in  Texmessee,  a  post-village  of  McNairy  co. 

C'liow’iiik,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Gnmrid-rohin  or  Towhee,  q.  r. 

Cllt»w%  I.<aii<lin;c,  in  AVu»  J^rxey,  a  post-village  of 
(’amden  co.,  9  m.  S.  by  E  ol  Camden. 

Chew'S'ville,  in  Moryland.  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  105  m.  N.W  oi’  Anuiijiolis. 

Chew'towii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Newcastle,  on  Beaver  River. 

Cliey'eniie,  in  ^Vijoining,  n  town  of  Larumio  co.,  cap. 
of  the  Territory,  on  Cow  Creek,  516  m.  W.  of  Omalia 
city,  5,921  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  tlio  principal 
stations  on  the  Union  Pacific  11. R.,  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  it  attainefl  its  present  size.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  its  pop.  has  rapidly  decreased, 
and  Wiis  only  1,450  in  ISi'O. 

Cheyenne  Indians,  (she'en.)  a  savage  and  turbulent 
Indian  tribe  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  territory  lying 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  principally  set¬ 
tled  in  the  N.W’^.  part  of  Kansas. 

Chiacalaeoa,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Penelopid^. 

Chi'an,  n.  [From  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 

Chios,  an  island  of  the  Greek  arcliipelugo ;  as,  Chian 
wine. 

ChianCla,  in  Central  America,  a  river  of  Guatemala, 
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rises  in  a  volcanic  range,  and  after  taking  a  N.W.  direc¬ 
tion,  joins  the  Usumasinta,  in  Lat.  17°  10'  N.,  Lon.  91° 
55'  W.  — On  it  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  abt.  128  m. 
S.V\’.  of  Gualemala. 

Chinpa,  (or  Las  Chiapas,)  a  state  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  in  the  S.  of  thiit  country,  lying  between  Ta¬ 
basco  and  Guatemala,  and  drained  hy  the  Usumasinta 
and  Tabasco  rivers.  Area,  18,679  sq.m.  J^od.  Cereals, 
vanilla,  lieriip,  cocoa,  i>imento,  indigo,  sugar,  and  log¬ 
wood.  Cap.  Ciudad  Ileal,  (or  San  Cristoval.)  Pop. 
19;i,987. 

Chia'pa  dois  Iiidios,  a  considerable  inlaml  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  above  state,  near  the  Tabasco,  30  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Ciudad  do  Las  Casa-s.  It  is  chiolly  inhabittsl 
by  Indians  (whence  its  name),  and  exports  a  good  deal 
of  logwood.  J*>'p.  Unknown. 

Ch  i'araiiioute*  a  thriving  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  12  m.  N.N.W.  of  Modica.  It  has  uu  extensive  trade 
in  wine.  J^vp.  9,894. 

Chi'ari,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Brescia,  on  the  Oglio. 
15  111.  W  by  S.  of  Brescia.  Manuf.  Silk  and  leather, 
ibp.  10,373. 

Chiaro-oscuro,  Chiar-oscuro,  (ke-ar'o  os'ku-ro,)  n. 
[It.  chiaro,  light:  osewro, dark.]  (Paint.)  Tliat  branch 
of  )>ainting  which  has  for  its  object  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  light  and  shadow  of  a  picture  to 
the  best  aclvantage.  Relief  and  depth,  and  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  allied  the  ejfect  ot  a  picture,  are  produced  by  C. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  art  of 
C.  to  a  system.  Correggio  afterwards  improved  it  ju  ac- 
tically;  and  it  is  said  to  have  reached  its  perfection  under 
Titian. 

C'liiaH'tollte*  n.  [Gr.  chiastos,  marked  with  across, 
and  lithos.  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Andalucite,  q.  v. 

C’lliiTvari,  {ke'a-va^re,)  a  maritime  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  tlie  district  of  same  name,  prov.  Genua,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Rap*.llo,  22  m  E.S.E.  of  Genoa.  It  is 
handsome  and  flourishing,  with  a  large  trade  in  luce,  silk, 
marble,  and  anchovies,  /bp.  11,551. 

Ctiiaveuiia«  (kt'-a-ven'na,)  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  Lombardy,  on  the  Maira,  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sondrio. 
Manuf.  Paper,  cloth,  pottery,  silk,  wine.  C.  is  an  en¬ 
trepot  for  a  considerable  traffic  with  Switzerland.  Pop. 
abt.  4,000. 

Cliib'bal,  Ctiibbol,  n.  [Fr.  ciboule.'[  (Bot.)  A  small 
species  of  Onion,  q.  v. 

Cltibou«|uo,  Chibouk.,  (chi-bdok\)  n.  [Turk.]  •  A 
tobacco-pipe,  used  in  Oriental  countries,  composed  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  bowl  of  meerschaum  or  baked  clay,  a  tube 
of  cherry-stick  or  other  aromatic  wood,  and  a  mouth¬ 
piece  of  amber,  sometimes  mounted  with  gold  and  jewels. 

“  Resign'd  his  gem-adorned  chibouque."  —  Byron, 

Chica,  (c/ie'/.-a,) «.  A  red  coloring  substKiice,  used  by 
some  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes  to  stain  their 
skins.  It  is  extracted  from  tlie  bignonia  chica,  by  boil¬ 
ing  its  leaves  in  water,  decanting  the  decoction,  and 
allowing  it  to  settle  and  cool,  when  a  red  matter  is  pre¬ 
cipitated,  which  is  furiued  into  cakes  and  dried.  See 
Bignoniaoe^. 

—  Maize-beer.  See  Zea. 

Chic'acole,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  107  miles  from  Ganjam,  near  the  Bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  It  lias  n  barrack,  and  some  mosques.  Manf.  Mus¬ 
lins,  which  haie  long  been  held  in  high  estimation.  Pip. 
15,000. 

Chioag^o,  (she-kaw'go^)  in  Illinois,  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  of  Cook  co.,  at  the  einbou- 
ebure  of  the  Cliicago  River,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Lake 
Michigan;  Lat.  42° N.,  Lon.  87^37' W.  Tlie  river,  which 
is  tunned  of  two  branches  that  unite  about  ^  ni.  from 
the  lake,  divides  the  town  into  three  portions,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  business  part  being  on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  main 
stream.  Vessels  can  reach  a  distance  of  4  m.  from  its 
outlet,  and  a  wharfage  of  16  to  18  m.  is  thus  afforded. 
C.  is  the  natural  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  the 
flourishing  states  of  the  N.W.  and  the  vast  regions  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  great  Lakes;  its  importance  in  this  respect 
having  been  very  greatly  increased  by  its  being  unite<l 
by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  —  one  of  the  largest 
class  —  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River, 
an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi ;  so  that  it  communicates 


Fig.  581.  —  CHic.AOO  in  1830. 


directly,  on  the  one  hand,  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  on  tlie  other,  via  the  Lakes  and  the 
St.  LawTence,  with  Quebec  anil  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  C., 
with  respect  to  its  unexampled  growth,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  city  in  the  world.  Previous  to  1831, 
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the  site  on  which  it  stands  was  occupied  liy  a  frontier- 
tort  and  a  few  lints  only,  coiitaiiiiiig.  iierliaps.  a  dozen 
families,  exclusive  of  tlie  small  garrison.  Tlie  town 
was  organized  Ang.  Ill,  IhSa,  and  its  first  charter  grant¬ 
ed  Marcli  4,  18:47.  A  census  taken  July  1,  in  tlie  latter 
year,  returned  a  pop.  of  4,470:  in  1850  it  liad  increased 
to  28,269;  in  18.53,  to  60,:!62;  in  185.5,  to  83.509:  in  1860 
to  110,973,  In  1870  to  298,977,  the  increase  in  10  years  be¬ 
ing  178  per  cent.  In  1877,521,941  i.s  claimed.  C.  appears 
to  be  seated  on  a  flat  prairie ;  this  is  an  illusion  the 
city  being  built  upon  a  gradient  surface,  varying  from 
6  to  24  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Nevertheless 
some  parts  of  the  city  are  so  low,  that  within  the  last 
few  years  it  lias  been  found  necessary  to  raise  bodily 
entire  blocks  of  buildings  some  four  to  ten  feet  higher 
than  their  original  elevation,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  working-out  of  an  improved  and  thorough  system 
of  sewerage.  C.  is  generally  well  built,  with  its  streets 
at  right  angles,  wide.  Among  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  new  Custom  House  and  Post  Office, 
Court-house,  University,  Dearborn  Observatory,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Douglas  Monument,  Medi- 


Fig.  582. — Douglas  Monument. 

cal  College,  together  with  the  various  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  scdiools,  literary  institution,.,  Ac.,  that  testify  to 
the  philanthropic  and  intelligent  spirit  of  the  citizens. 
Seven  fine  public  parks  adorn  the  city  and  its  en¬ 
virons,  and  with  a  good  opera-house,  several  theatres 
and  music-halls,  contribute  to  its  amu,sement  and 
recreation.  C.  possesses  some  superb  hotels,  among 
which  the  largest  are  the  Palmer  House  and  the 
Grand  Pacific,  two  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  Water-Works  building  is  a  splendid  monument, 
from  which  is  profusely  distributed  the  pure  water 
conducted  thither  by  tunnels  cut  under  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  2  miles  from  the  shore.  From  an  intellec¬ 
tual  point  of  view,  C.  bids  fair  to  become  the 
“Athens”  of  the  N.W.  division  of  the  N.  American 
continent.  In  newspapers  she  supports  7  dailies,  4 
tri-weeklies,  and  38  weekly  journals,  along  with  2 
semi-monthly,  20  monthly,  and  2  quarterly  reviews 
and  magazines  of  a  diversified  character.  Nor  is  re¬ 
ligion  less  cared  for;  this  city  possessing  as  manj- as 
276  churches,  chapels,  synagogues,  and  meeting¬ 
houses,  apidicahle  to  almost  every  known  Christian 
sect  and  religious  persuasion.  Since  the  year  lf54, 
C.  has  become  the  largest  primary  grain-depot  in  the 
world,  being  as  it  were  the  focus  of  the  radii  formed 
hy  the  great  cereal-producing  regions  of  the  N.W. 
The  first  shipment  of  grain  from  C.  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  was  made  in  1838,  w  hen  an  enterprising 
trader  dispatched  to  a  distant  market  a  parcel  of 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  78  bushels.  In  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  over  4000  bushels  were  shipped,  in  1848  over 
3,000,000,  and  in  1877.  30,000,000  bushels.  During  the 
last-named  period,  C.  exported,  besides  the  aforesaid 
wheat  in  hulk,  47,500,000  bushels  of  maize,  22,000,000 
of  oats,  4,700,000  of  rye,  and  4,200,000  bushels  barley. 
The  business  of  pork-packing  has  also  become  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  vast  extent  in  this  city.  In  1877,  the 
number  of  cattle  received  in  transit  at  C,  and  thence 
dispatched  in  various  forms  to  tlie  E.  was  920,843. 
Lumber  is  another  prominent  feature  of  commercial 
business ;  which  has  expanded  from  recei];ts  of  33,- 
000,000  ft.  in  1847,  to  the  Immense  quantity  of  1,147,- 
193,432  ft.  in  1876.  The  manufacturing  interest  of  C. 
is  represented  chiefly  hy  wrought-iron  work,  steam- 
engines,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  brass 
and  tin  wares,  wooden-ware,  carriages  and  wagons, 
saddlery,  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  oil,  marble-work, 
furniture,  Ac.,  Ac.,  yielding,  in  1877,  an  aggregate 
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gross  value  of  $80,000,000. — The  assessed  value  of 
the  property  in  C  for  the  year  1876  was:  real,  $290- 
840,000,  and  jx^rsonal,  $88,200,000,  or,  together,  $379,- 
040, OoO.  C,  carries  steam-communication,  via  the 

great  I..akes,  with  Butt'alo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit, 
Lake  Superior,  and  Sarnia,  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay, 
&.Q. ;  while  the  railroad  system  of  which  it  is  the 
centre,  covers,  in  round  numbers,  over  9000  miles  of 
track.  The  principal  lines  converging  at  tliis  city 
are  the  cfc  OAwfC  division);  CIticago, 

lington  Quincy;  Chiengo^  Clinton  <S£  ^yt'S^crn;  C/ti^ 
cago,  Banvi'ie  <i:  Vincennes;  Chiengo^  Milwavkee  <1* 
5/.  Paul;  Chicago^  Pekin  cCr  Sovthvreftem ;  Chit  ago  ^ 
R^tck  Island  dc  Pacific;  Chicago  ti*  Alton;  Chicago  A 
Northwestern  (3  Hues);  Chicago  dc  Pacific;  Illinois 
Central ;  Lake  Shore  <&  Michigan  Southern.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  erected  a  magnificent  depot,  upon  the  site 
of  their  old  one.  Michigan  Central;  J*i*tsharg^  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ct'  St.  Louis ;  Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  Chicago. 
Fur  C.  fire,  <tc.,  see  p.  703. 

Ch  in  Kentucky,  a  |K)st-vlllage  nf  Marion  co. 

Clli<ul';;o,  ill  Nebraska,  a  p.-v.  of  Doiighi'^  co.:  pap.  260, 
Kiver,  in  llliiaas,n  small  stream  flowing 
into  hake  Michigan,  at  Chicago. 

Cllic}|iie«  (.<Ar-A<Zn'.)  n  [Kr.  c/ocanc  ;  A.S.  swic;  Dan. 
sx'iger.  tleceit.]  An  artifice  or  ^t^atagenl :  a  sliift ;  turn; 
trick  ;  suhterhige  ;  an  act  of  cavil  or  sophistry. 

*'  His  attornles  hare  hardly  odc  trick  left :  they  are  at  the  end 
of  ail  liteir  ckicane-  '^Arbuthnot. 

— r.  *.  [.A.S.  swican :  Ger.  euucken.  to  nip,  pinch,  cheat 
tjike  in;  Ice),  svkia,  to  deceive;  0.  Ger.  suihhan.  to  de¬ 
ceive.]  To  invent  or  make  use  of  shifts,  subterfuges, 
cavils,  or  artifices. 

diicaii'er,  n.  fO.  Fr.  sicanear.  related  to  Tent. 
deceit;  Fr.  chican€ur.\  One  wlio  uses  chicane  or  chi* 
(ginery. 

'*  To  distinguiah  ...  a  logical  cAtcaner  from  a  man  of  reason.*’ 

Locke. 

Cllioati'ory,  w.  [Fr.  c^/tc<in<»n>.]  Mean  or  unfair  arti¬ 
fices  of  wrangling;  trh  k;  sopliistry  ;  quibble;  strata¬ 
gem  ;  as,  the  chicanery  of  the  law. 

Chieli,  n.;p/.CH:ciiES.  (Fr-cAit^e.)  {Bot.)  A  chick-pea. 

Clii<*4ieil',  a  village  of  Central  America,  in  Yucatan, 
abt.  18  in.  S.tV.  of  Valladolid,  on  tlie  site  of  an  ancient 
Indian  city,  once  very  iinp<»rtant  if  we  judge  by  its  ex¬ 
isting  mins,  among  which  are  a  temple  450  fiH't  long,  a 
))yramid  550  feel  square  at  the  base,  and  an  edifice  chilled 
the  H’utse  of  the  Caciques,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 
c<»vered  with  elaborate  sculptures. 

Cllioil'estor,  a  city  of  Knglaml,  co.  Sussex,  55  m.  S.W. 
by  S.  of  Loticlon  ;  it  has  a  fine  cutbedral  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  :  p"p.  >>,864. 

Chioli'ester,  in  .Vic5t^an,  a  village  of  Muskegon  co., 
aht.  12  m.  E.  of  Muskegon. 

Cllioll 'osier,  in  Sew  Hampshire,  a  po8t-town^hip  of 
Merrimack  co.,  6  m.  N.K.  of  Concord:  ;top.  S71. 

C'liioli'liiig:,  C’liioli'lin^-veteli,  n.  {Bot.)  See 
Lathtrls. 

Cliioli'on,  n.  See  C\ssi\. 

CliicU,  t\  I.  [0.  Eng.  chyken.]  To  germinate,  sprout,  or 
vegetate,  as  a  seed. 

— n.  The  same,  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense,  as 
CiiicKEX,  q.  r. 

Chick"al>i<idy,  n.  A  childish  term  for  a  chicken. — 
(U.  States.) 

Cliick'atlee,  n.  {Ztejl.)  See  Parcs. 

diiokahom'iiiy  River,  in  Virginia,  rises  in 
Hanover  co.,  and  enters  York  Uiver  abt.  8  m.  above 
Jamestown.  It  separates  Henrico  and  Charles  City 
cotinli«*s  from  Hanover  on  the  right,  and  New  Kent  anil 
James  City  cos.  on  the  left. — On  the  bank»  «if  tlii.s  river, 
at  I'air  O-iks,  al>out  7  m.  from  Richmond,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  National  army,  under  Gen.  Casey,  was  at- 
tack^nl  hy  the  Confederates  under  the  coniiuaml  of  Gen. 
Ix‘e,  May  31,  lSi>2,  and  defeated  Mith  the  loss  of  19  guns 
and  all  their  bugg:igo  and  canip-e«|uipage.  Tlie  Union 
comm.'inder,  however,  pushing  forward  fresh  l)odies  of 
troops,  compelled  the  Confederates  to  take  shelter  in 
their  inlrenchments  before  Richmond,  June  1.  —  A  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  battles,  sometimes  styled  the  “  Seven  Days 
of  Richmond,”  and  fought  near  this  river  a  month  later, 
are  also  called  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy.  .They 
coiumencefl  June  25, 1862,  when  the  National  army's  left 
wing,  under  lien.  H-ioker  I'ij^htiiig  Joe  '),  altackeil 
the  Coiife<lerati*s  at  While  Oak  Swamp,  and  encoun- 
tere<l  a  vigoron.s  re.sistaiice.  Gen.  “Stonewall  ”  Jackson, 
on  tne  day  following,  aftackeil,  in  his  turn,  the  Union 
right  wing  at  .Mech.-micsville,  driving  tliem  across  the 
river  to  Powhite  Swamp.  Gens.  Hill  and  Dmgstreet 
crosseil  the  river  on  the  27th,  and  being  joined  by  Lee 
and  Jackson,  took  up  a  position  at  Gaines’  Mill,  where 
a  desperate  engagement  took  jilace,  whi«  h  resiilteil  in 
the  defeat  and  further  retreat  of  Gen.  M<*Clellan,  the 
National  '  ommamler-in-chief.  Gen.  Lee  occupied  the 
Union  headquarters,  at  White  House,  June  2S.  and 
MfClellan  commenced  a  retrograde  movement  toward^ 
the  James  Kiver.  He  was,  however,  agiiin  attacked,  on 
the  29th,  by  the  Confederate  general  Hill,  at  Savage's 
Station  ;  ami  another  severe  conflict  UK*k  place  on  the 
James  River,  on  the  following  day.  On  July  1,  the 
next  action,  known  as  the  battle  of  Malrem  Hill,  ter¬ 
minated  the  8eri«*8  of  hostile  encounters:  McClellan  hav¬ 
ing  taken  up  a  position  at  Harrison’s  Bar,  or  Turkey 
Beud,  where  he  was  supporteil  by  tlie  Union  gun-boats. 
The  total  National  loss  in  this  chain  of  engagements 
was  estimaleil  at  20,(>00  men. 

Cliioknmaii'^fSi  C’roek,  rises  in  Walker  co.,  Geor¬ 
gia,  anil  taking  a  \.E.  course,  empties  into  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River,  near  Chattaiioogsi.  Here,  Sept.  19-20,  1863, 
the  Union  troops  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates  commanded  by  Gen.  Bragg,  losing  8,000 


prisoners,  15,000  stand  of  small  arms,  and  51  guns,  be¬ 
sides  a  serious  atblilion  of  killed  and  wounded.  Gen. 
Bragg  eslimaled  his  lo»s  at  two-tifths  of  his  entire  force, 
including  several  geuerals  killed. 

Cliiok'aiiiiiijjT^  iu  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ber¬ 
rien  CO.,  on  J.,aKe  Michigan,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  -Michigan 
City  :  p<qt.  abt.  500. 

C’hiok'areo,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Sch-rid.®. 

i'liick'asa%%^  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Franklin  co , 
on  the  Teiines.-.ee  River.  I4b  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Cllick'asaw,  in  Gr-orgia.  a  sinull  stream  of  Baker  co., 
flowing  S.  into  the  Icbawayiiochaway  River. 

Chiok'ai^aw,  in  Joioa.  a  N.E.  county :  area,  676  sq.  m. 
Jt  is  traversed  by  the  M  apsipinicon  and  Middle  Fork  of 
Turkey  River.  Cap.  New  Hampton.  Pop,  10,180. 

— .A  township  of  Cliickasaw  co. ;  pop.  1,076. 

Cliick'aMUW*  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  990 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ix>osascooita.  Oktibbelia 
and  Yallobu.-ha  rivers,  tiie  latter  riMiig  within  it.  The 
surface  is  quite  level,  and  the  soil  lertile.  Cap.  Hous¬ 
ton.  P,p.  19,899. 

Cliick  asaw  Rayon,  in  Mis.Hssippi,  a  creek  flowing 
from  the  VaztK)  River,  below  Haines  Bliitl,  and  empty- 
iiig  into  the  Mi^^issipJ^i.  Here,  on  Dec.  28,  1802,  tlie 
Union  forces  under  Gen.  Sherman  attacked  the  batte¬ 
ries  and  rifle-pits  of  the  Confederates,  defemled  by  Gen. 
Pemberton;  u  lien,  after  a  severe  action,  the  Nationals; 
were  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  nearly  *2,000  men: 
the  C*jnfederate  loss  being  only  207. 

Chick'a.Haw  <’reck.  in  Alabama,  Merengo  co.,  en¬ 
ters  Mobile  River  6  m.  from  its  nioutli. 

Cliick'ai^au'  IncliaiiN.  a  N  .American  tribe  of  the 
once  great  Appalachian  nation,  formerly  occupying  the 
territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  rivers. 
They  for  a  long  time  waged  war  against  the  early 
French  settlers  on  the  Jlississippi.  In  1818,  tliey  ceded 
to  the  U.  States  part  of  their  lands  W.  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  ami  S.  of  the  Tennessee  river;  and,  in  1833,  gave 
up  the  remainder  for  a  money  indemnity,  ami  a  special 
grant  of  land  for  their  location  E.of  the  .Mississippi.  In 
their  new  territory  they  l»ecanie  allied  with  the  Choc¬ 
taws,  and  have  since  made  considerahlo  advances  to¬ 
wards  a  superior  state  of  civilization,  by  pursuing  hab¬ 
its  of  agricultural  imlustry,  an<i  methodical  frugality. 
They  are  belicvetl  to  number  about  5,090.  ami  to  be  one 
of  the  richest,  and  generally  one  of  the  best  conducted, 
of  the  Indian  jieoples. 

Cliicka.saw 'ha  River,  in  Mississippi,  rises  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  State,  am!  flows  S,  uniting  w’ith  Leaf 
River,  in  Greene  co.,  to  form  the  Pascagoula. 

C'llick’eli^.  Cihckeelis,  or  Chickailis,  a  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians.  north  of  the  month  of  Columbia  River. 

I'hiek'eii,  n.  [A.S.  cictJi ;  formed  from  the  sound.] 
The  young  of  various  birds,  especially  of  the  domestic 
hen.  —  A  young  child ;  —  useil  as  a  word  of  tenderness. 

Cliick'oii-liearted,  a.  Timid;  timorous  ;  fearful ; 
cowardly. 

‘  ’Tis  agreed  bj  bullies,  cAicten-AearleJ."  —  Dryden. 

Chick 'oii-|H>.v.  n.  {Med.)  A neruptive disease. usually 
of  a  mild  nature,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
8mall-])OX.  8uine  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  mild 
form  of  small-pox,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disease.  It  is  mostly  confined  to  children,  and  is 
of  a  contagious  nature.  The  premonitory  feVer  is  very 
slight,  ami  tlie  vesicles  are  filled  Nxith  a  watery  fluid, 
rarely  with  yellow  matter  or  pus,  and  pass  away  in  tlie 
course  of  four  or  five  days;  leaving  only  slight  crusts  or 
scales,  which  tall  off  without  leaving  any  permanent 
mark.  The  disease  is  rarely  attended  witli  danger,  ami, 
generally,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  the  patient 
upon  spare  diet,  and  to  administer  a  doaeor  two  of  some 
mild  aperient. 

Chick  'ie»,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  of  Lancaster  co. 

I'hick'lin;;',  n.  A  small  cliiek  or  ciiickeii. 

I'hick'-p(‘si.  n.  [SeeCmcK.j  {Bot.)  See  Cicer. 

C'hick*4<  Siiring:<!i4.iu  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Greenville  dist.,  lu  m.  N.  of  Greenville.  Here  is  a  much 
re.sorted  to  chalybeate  spring.  J*op.  1.226. 

Chick '-wccti,  71.  (Bot.)  See  Steli.aria. 

C'hic  lmia«  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, prov. Cadiz. 
12  in.  S.E.  of  the  latter  city.  It  is  much  resorted  to  asa 
pleasure-spot  hy  tlie  citizens  of  Cadiz.  The  battle  of 
Barossa  w;is  fought  near  this  jilace,  in  1811,  l»etw  eeii  the 
Anglo-Sjianish  army  under  Lord  Lyuedoch,  and  the 
French  under  .Marshal  Victor,  iu  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  J^p.  lO.OUO. 

C'hi'co,  in  California,  a  post-village  ami  township  of 
Butte  CO,  on  Chico  Creek,  6  in.  E.  of  tlie  Sacramento 
River,  and  25  N.W.  of  Oroville;  pop.  of  township,  3,714. 

Chi  co,  in  Patagonia,  a  river  supposed  to  rise  in  an  in¬ 
terior  lake.  It  empties  into  tlieaestuarv  of  Siinta  Cruz. 

Chicopee',  (formerly  Cabottille,)  in  Massachusetts, nu 
important  manufacturing  village  of  Hampden  co.,  iu 
Chic'jiee  township,  at  the  entrance  of  Chicopee  River 
into  the  Connecticut;  pop.  abt.  7.000. 

Chicopee'  FhIIh.  in  J/a.wocAusi'f/s, a  village  of  H.amp- 
den  Co.,  in  Chicopee  township,  on  the  Chicopee  River, 
534  tu*  N.  of  Springfield.  It  has  a  large  manuEactorv 
of  arms,  and  many  other  industrial  establishments. 
P'P.  aht.  3,50il. 

Chi'eory,  n.  {B"t.)  See  Cichoricm. 

Chi'eot,  in  vlrA'an«a.«,  a  S.E.  county,  borderingon  Loui¬ 
siana,  has  an  area  of  8208q.  ill.  It  is  hounded  011  the  E. 
by  the  Mi.tisissippi,  and  drained  by  Bayou  Koenf.  The 
surface  is  low;  the  soil  generally  good.  Cap.  ^lumbia. 
pop.  7.214. 

ChicHo'i,  in  Guatemala,  a  river  flowing  into  the  TJsu- 
nnwinta.  It  rises  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  tlie  city  of  Guatemala, 
flows  N.W.  a  distance  of  150  m..  and  enters  the  state  of 
Chiapa.  .Mex.,  whore  it  assumes  the  name  of  Chicoutimi. 

ChielHiv»'4^H,  in  ^V.  Pork,  a  twp.  of  Erie  co. ;  pqp.2,462., 


Chide,  V.  a.  (imp.  chid:  pp.  chidden,  chid.)  [A.S. 
citlaa;  Finn.  A iWuta,  to  make  a  harsli,  shrill  sound,  to 
rattle,  to  coinplain  ;  Swed.uml  Clolh.  kifwa,  to  scold,  to 
altercate.]  To  rebuke  in  a  sharp,  slirill  tone  of  voice; 
to  Censure:  toreproacli;  to  reprove;  to  scold ;  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  ;  as,  to  chnlt  a  servant. 

••  Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently." — Shake. 

— V.  i.  To  utter  words  in  anger,  or  by  way  of  di.sapproba- 
tiuii;  to  contend  in  an;:ry  words  :  to  find  fnult  with. 

**  Wbat  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me?  Shake. 

— To  make  a  loud,  clamorous  noise. 

*’  As  does  a  rock  aeainst  a  chiding  flood.*'  —  Shake. 

— n.  A  gentle,  murmurous  muse.  (R.) 

Chid'er,  71.  One  who  chides,  rebukes,  or  clamors. 

1  love  no  chidere.  sir."—  Shake. 

I'hid'iiig'ly,  adv.  In  a  chiding  or  rebuking  manner. 

ChieT,  o.  [•IT.  chef;  It.  cujto;  Dit.  caput;  Goth,  hau- 
bith  ;  Gr.  Ae;>/ia-?c  ;  Saiisk  /.o^idfa,  the  h<-ad.]  Highest 
in  office,  rank,  or  position;  principal;  a.s,  a  chvf  sec¬ 
retary. 

— Most  eminent:  fii*st;  supreme;  leading  or  commanding 
in  any  quality  or  action  :  having  nu*st  influence;  most 
distiugui.-9hed  ;  most  important;  as,  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion. 

“  A’our  country,  chief  \n  arms,  abroad  defend.  ’—  Pope. 

— First  in  affection;  most  dear  and  familiar;  as,  chiff 
friends. —  I*ri/v.  xvi. 

— 71.  A  leader;  a  commander:  one  who  heads  an  army  or 
body  of  men  :  as,  a  chief  of  tlie  stalf. 

“  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  >  '*  —Scoff. 

— Principal  part,  person,  or  thing;  the  most  or  largest 
portion  of  anytliing  ;  as,  the  chief  of  our  troubles. 

{Her.)  The  head  or  upper  part  of  an  escutcheon  from 
si<le  to  side,  cut  off  horizontally  by  a  v.t"‘  — ni-iiy 
plane,  or  any  of  the  lines  used  in  1  ^ 

heraldry:  it  should  contain  a  third  . . 

part  of  the  dimensions  of  the  escut¬ 
cheon.  In  blazoning  arms,  the  ('  is 
generally  last  mentioned  and  ilescribe*!. 

In  chief.  At  tlie  head;  w'ith  su- 
preme  command  or  influence:  as,  a  ^ 

commander-in-c/iiT/.  —  (Her.)  A  term  Fip. 5S3.— coiEP. 
denoting  an  object  to  be  borne  on  tlie 
chief;  as,  a  lozenge  in  chief.  —  {Eng.  Law.)  Held  direct 
from  the  sovereign;  as.  a  tenant  in  chief. 

Chief,  adv.  Chiefly,  (r.) 

i'hier-bnron,  71.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  presiding  or 
princi]ml  judge  of  one  of  the  high  courts  of  law  ;  us,  the 
D^rd  Chief-Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

<’llief’es«,  71.  A  female  chief,  (r.) 

C'hior-juHtit*^,  71.  The  presiding  or  chief  judge  of  a 
court  of  law ;  a.«,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kupreiiie  Court 
of  the  U.  States. 

ChieC-JtiKticoship.  v.  The  office  of  chief-justice. 

ClkiedVMM,  a.  M  ilhoiit  a  chief,  leader,  or  coiiiiiiauder. 

“  And  chiffittt  armies  dozed  out  the  campaigD."  ^Pope. 

Chiefly,  adv.  In  tlie  first  place;  principally;  mainly; 
especially ;  above  all. 

“  But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge." — Milton. 

— Mostly :  for  the  most  part. 

“Those  parts  .  .  .  where  the  estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay." 

Suip. 

Chieftain,  (c/ic/'fan,)  n.  [From  c5iV/.  See  Captain.] 
A  captain,  leader,  or  commander;  a  chief:  the  head  of 
a  trooji,  army,  or  clan.  Tlie  chieftains  of  the  Highland 
clans  of  Scotland  were  the  ]mtriarc)ial  and  feudal  heads 
of  their  respective  elans.  —  See  Clan. 

Chiertniiiey,  C'hieCf aiii5^hi|>,  ti.  Headship; 
captaincy:  the  government  over  a  clan. 

C'liiertaiiiry,  71.  Chieftainship;  as,  the  chief tainry 
of  a  {-Ian. 

Cllie'ri,  (anc.  Cnrrera  Potentia.)  an  inland  town  of  N. 
Italy,  prov.  Turin,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Turin.  Manf  Cotton 
and  linen  thread,  and  woollen  cloths.  Jbp.  12.877. 

C'hio'ti,  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Pescara,  10  ni.  ’T.  of  the  Adriatic.  Manf.  AVool- 
leii.s  and  silk.  This  is  a  very  ancient  place.  P<p.  23,60*2. 

Chitfoiiior,  {8hif-fiHfier\)v.  [Kr.  chiffonier,  a  rag- 
lib  ker.  Originally,  a  receptacle  for  rags,  shreds,  and 
odds-and-einls.]  A  movable  cupboard  or  receptaqje;  a 
piece  of  household  furniture. 

—  In  France,  one  who  cadlects  rags  and  laines  ;  a  rag-picker. 

Chijf'oe,  <’his“'re,  n.  [Fr.  chiqtie;  Sp.  chico.j  {ZoVl.) 
See  Aphaniptera. 

Chih,  71.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equivalent  to 
I4y^^  inches. 

Chih.le,  or  Pe-chee-i,e,  an  important  N.  province  of 
China,  containing  Pekin,  the  cap  of  the  empire,  and  the 
centre  of  tlie  imperial  govt.  w47*^a,  58,9-19  sq.  m.  Prod. 
Coal  and  salt.  Pt>p.  about  30,000,000. 

Chih-le,  or  I’E-CHEE-LE,  (GfLF  OF,)  HP  iiilct  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  in  China,  between  Lat.  37°  10'  and  .‘>9°  20'  N..  and 
Lon.  118°  ami  121°  E.  Length  and  l.rendth,  about  1.  0 
in.  each.  The  rivers  Pei-ho  on  the  W.,  and  the  Chan- 
toro  on  the  N.,  find  thedr  outlet  here. 

Chihiinliiia,  {.she-waKwaU.)  a  N.  prov.  of  Mexico, 
lying  Ix-tweeii  Lat.  26°  53'  56"  and  31°  47'  N.,  and  Lon. 
103°  and  107°  W.  It  is  divided  into  12  depts.,  and  has 
an  area  of  107,600  sq.m.  It  is  hounded  E  by  Texas 
and  Ooahiiila:  N.  by  Arizona;  IV.  by  Sinaloa  and  ^iiora ; 
and  S.  by  Durango.  Surface,  generally  table-land,  with 
here  and  there  sterile  plains,  and  detached  moun¬ 
tain  sierras.  Soil.  For  the  most  part  fertile.  P'tul. 
Chiefly  mineral,  embracing  iron,  lead,  copper,  bisinutb, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  salt.  Its  rich  silver  mines 
are  among  the  most  prolific  in  yield  of  any  in  Mexico. 
C.  is  much  depredated  at  times  by  the  Cumanches, 
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Apaches,  and  tlie  other  Indian  tribe?  on  its  confines. 
Cap.  Oiiiimalma.  Pop.  179,971. 

Guinu VHUA,  a  ^ity>  cap.  of  the  above  state,  740  ni.  N.N.W. 
of  Mexico  city.  490  K.  ot  Guaymas,  and  500  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilio  Grande  del  Norte;  bat.  28°  47' N., 
Lon.  107°  30'  W.  It  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  anti  is 
generally  well  built,  ainl  supplied  with  water.  The 
town  is  chietly  supported  by  supplying  necessaries  to 
the  surrounding  mining  di^^tricts;  and  from  being  a 
depot  for  goods  to  and  from  Guaymas.  The  country 
round  about  the  city  is  t>ocupied  by  extensive  hacieiuiasy 
or  farms,  on  wliicli  largo  herds  of  cuttiej  sheep,  and 
imiies  are  pastured.  Ptp.  12,000. 

Chi'lA.  in  IWu,  a  river,  which,  rising  in  the  Andes, 
pursues  a  \V.  course,  and  empties  into  the  l^acific,  about 
75  m.  S.E.  of  .irequip  i. 

n.  [From  chilt^  and  hlain]  (.MfU.)  An 
inti  immatory  affection  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  su  l  len  alternitions  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
usually  iilficting  the  h  in  Is  or  feet.  Young  ])ersons  are 
more  subject  to  it  tliau  adults,  iind  females  than  males. 
The  part  jiffected  is  red  and  swollen,  ami  is  attendetl 
with  he  it  and  agre.it  sense  of  itching.  Chilblains  are 
generally  produced  in  persons  holding  their  hands  or 
feet  to  the  fire  immediately  after  they  Inivo  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  cold.  T.iis  is  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against;  and  a  uuifortu  temperature,  us  far  as  possible, 
maiiitaiued  by  the  use  of  warm  socks  and  gloves.  The 
itcliiug  is  bist  removed  by  frequently  rubbing  the  part 
with  some  stimulating  application,  :is  campliorated  spir¬ 
its  of  wine.  One  of  the  best  means  of  removing  chil¬ 
blains  on  the  hands  we  have  found  to  be  washing  them 
nightly  before  going  to  bed  with  warm  water,  which  al¬ 
lays  the  lieat  and  promote.s  the  general  cireubition.  If 
the  parts  should  tiloerate,  it  is  often  very  ditlicult  to 
heal  Uiem ;  but  the  best  application  is  spermaceti  oint¬ 
ment. 

— V.  a.  To  produce  chilblains;  to  trouble  with  chilblains. 

Child,  n.;  pi.  CuiLDiiE'f.  [.Y.  S.  ci7d,  from  cmnan,  part, 
ceanentU.  to  bring  forth,  ;>/).  cexned,  bronglit  forth : 
hill.  kail.  prog. my;  Ger.  Aim/,  allied  to  ijv.  gtmioo^  to 
beget,  to  bring  forth;  Lat.  gignn;  Goth,  keinan^  to  ger¬ 
minate;  Sansk.  ^  to  be  born,  from  ganyp.,]  An  in¬ 
fant;  a  son  or  daughter;  the  desoemlant  of  parents  in 
the  first  degree;  the  direct  progeny  of  parents  of  the 
human  kind. 

*•  Tbe  cAiid  is  father  of  the  mao.”  —  }yord$worth. 

—One  who  exhibits  the  qualities  of  a  chil‘l  or  very  young 
person,  whether  male  or  female  ;  as,  a  child  in  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

••  Id  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

“One  chosen  and  adopted  by  God;  one  whose  principles 
and  murals  are  the  product  of  another;  us,  a  child  of 
God,  a  child  of  sin. 

•  The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears.”  — Langhorne. 

—Descendants,  wlietlu'r  nt*ar  or  rejiiote;  tbe  inhabitants 
of  a  country;  —  used  principally  in  the  plural;  us  the 
children  of  Israel. 

“  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  tbe  sun.”  —  Young. 

(Tyiio.)  lUe  /itiinatc  or  n  dural  children  are  bjistards. 
LcfitiifiaU  children  are  those  born  in  lawful  wetilock. 
Pidhumoas  chillrtn  iKTQ  those  born  afti‘r  the  death  of 
the  father.  Children  born  in  lawful  tvedlock,  or  within 
a  competent  time  afterwards,  are  presumed  to  be  the 
issue  of  the  fitlier,  and  follow  his  conditi»)n.  Those  born 
out  of  lawful  wedlock  follow  tlie  condition  of  the  mother. 
The  f.ither  is  hound  to  maintain  Ins  children,  to 
educate  them,  and  to  pri)tect  them  from  injury.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  not  liable  at  common  law  for  the  support  of 
infirm  and  indigent  parents;  but  generally  they  are 
hound  by  statutory  pnivisions  to  miiintain  their  parents 
if  ill  want,  w’hen  tliey  have  Kutficient  ability  to  do  so. 

3b  6c  with  child.  'I'o  be  pregnant. 

*•  Let  wives  ipifh  child 

Pray  that  their  burthen  may  not  fall  this  Shake. 

Cliilcr-boariiig*,  n.  Tbe  act  of  bringing  forth  chil¬ 
dren  ;  parturition. 

'•  The  timorous  Sylvia  has  demurr'd,  till  she  is  past  child-bear¬ 
ing."  —  Addieon. 

Cliil<r-bed,  n.  The  state  of  a  woman  in  labor. 

ClliUr-birtli,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child; 
parturition;  travail;  labor. 

‘  In  the  whole  sex  of  women,  God  hath  decreed  the  sharpest 
pains  of  child-birth."  —  Jeremg  Taylor. 

CSlIlde,  (child,)  n.  Formerly  a  noble  yonth;  — acogno- 
men  prefixed  to  the  family  name  by  the  eldest  son;  as, 
Childe  Harold. 

“  The  Childe  departed  from  his  father’s  hall.”  —  Byron. 

Cllil'debert,  thonameofthreekingsof  France.  —  C.  T., 
one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  I.,  obtained  at  Ids  father's  death 
the  central  part  of  the  divitled  territory,  with  Paris 
f*»r  his  capital;  D. 5.i8. — C.  IT.,  son  of  Sigebert  of  Austra- 
sia  and  gr.inds«)n  of  Clothaire  II.,  was  a  child  when  his 
father  w.ts  assassinated  by  the  partisans  of  Fredegoiide, 
in  575;  n.  596.  —  C.  III.,  son  of  Theodore  III  ,  king  of 
Neustria,  8uc<^eeded  bis  brother  Clovis  III.  in  695,  reigned 
nominally  under  Pepin  <ie  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
wIh>  was  the  real  monarch;  d.  711. 

Cbil'cleric,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  France. —  C.  I., 
son  of  .Herovee  or  Merovig,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father  in  458,  and 
was  tlie  iither  of  the  celebrated  Clovi.s  I.;  d.  481. —  C. 
11.,  son  of  Clovis  II.,  reigned  at  first  in  Austrasia 
from  6-56;  and  afterwards  in  Nenstria,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Chdhaire  III.,  in  670;  i>.  073.  —  C.  Ilf.,  the 
hist  of  tlie  degenerate  Merovingians,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  in  742  by  Carlomaii  ainl  Pepin,  the  sons  of 
Charles  Martel,  and  consigned  to  a  monastery  in  752, 
when  Pepin  the  Short  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  king. 


Cliir<lermas-<lay,  Holy  Innocents’  D.\y,  m.  [From 
child,  mans,  and  day.  1  he  pi.  of  A.S.  did  is  sometimes 
cildru.]  (Peel.)  An  anniversary  of  the  Kt*niau  Catholic 
Church,  held  on  the  28tli  Dec.,  in  commemoration  of 
the  cldldreii  of  Hetiihdieni  slain  hy  Herod.—  C.  is  also  a 
holiday  of  tlie  Church  ot  England. 

A'lliltl'liootl,  n.  [A.  S.  cild/iail.]  Tlie  state  of  a  child,  or 
tile  time  in  wiiich  persons  are  children,  including  the 
time  Iruin  birth  to  puberty. 

“  Where  once  my  carelesis  childhood  strayed.”  -—Gray. 
Cllild'iHll*  a.  Delonging  to,  or  like,  a  child  or  children; 
puerile;  trifiing;  foolish;  silly;  weak;  iinlbrined. 

“  It  was  a  childiuh  iguorunev.”  —  Hood. 
I'liibl'KIily,  adv.  In  a  chililish,  trifiing,  weak,  or  fool- 
i.'^h  manner. 

Cliil<riHliiio»N,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  childish ; 
weakness  oi  intellect;  simplicity. 

*'  Second  childishneee,  and  mere  oblivion.”  —  Shake. 

a.  Destitute  of  childreu  or  offspring;  as, 
a  childless  wife. 

”  Childltee  tbou  art,  childleee  remain  I  ”  —  Idilton. 

n.  State  of  being  witlioiit  children, 
dlild'liko*  a.  Like  a  child;  becoming  a  child;  do¬ 
cile;  innuceut;  dutiful;  without  art  or  guile;  us,  c/a’W- 
liKf  play. 

Cliir^lroii,  n.  pi.  of  Child,  q.  v. 

Cliil4lK'biir$2^,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Fayette  co.,  32 
in.  E.  (jf  Frankford. 

villo*  in  N.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Mitchell  co. 
i'lliiliow'oo,  in  Tennessee,  a  mountain  ridge  of  Blount 
CO.,  about  30  m.  S.  of  Knoxville. 

—  A  post-office  of  Blount  co. 

Cliilbowoe,  or  Chilowee,  in  Tennessee,  a  po.st-village 
of  Blount  CO.,  on  Little  Tennessee  Kiver,  about  30  m.  S. 
by  VV’.  of  Knoxville. 

CBliri,in  California,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,4  m. 
S  of  Moktdumno  Hill. 

Cllili*  in  /7/inoi.%  a  post-village  and  township  of  Han¬ 
cock  CO.,  about  30  m.  N  .E.  of  Quincy ;  p^p.  1,601. 

Cllili,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  on  Eel 
Kiver,  about  9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pi  ru. 

CItilb  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mon¬ 
roe  CO.,  lO  m.  S.W.  of  Genesee,  on  Genesee  Kiver  ;  pop. 
2,367. 

I'll  ill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  92  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Chili,  in  BTVconsir?,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 
Ciiil'io  or  Chile,  a  republic  of  S.  America,  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  tliat  coutineiit,  consisting  of  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  country  between  the  Andes  and  tlie  ocean,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Lat.  25°  30'  to  66°  S.,  and  between  Lon. 
69°  and  74°  W.;  having  N.  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bolivia;  E.  the  territories  of  La  Plata;  S.E.  and  i'.  Pata¬ 
gonia  and  the  Gulf  of  Aiicud  (which  separates  it  from 
the  archipelago  of  Chiloe);  and  W.  the  Pacific.  Lengtlj, 
N.  toS.  2,300  m. ;  average  breadth,  between  110  and  120 
m.  Area,  139.355  sq  m.  Div.  C.  is  divided  into  the  16 
provs.  of  Atacama,  Ooqninibo,  Aconcagua,  Valparaiso, 
Santiago,  Cob  agua,  Talca,  Maule,  NuMe.  Concepcion, 
.Arauco,  Valdivia,  Chiloe,  Llanguihue,  Magellanes,  and 
Ciirico.  Besides  these,  the  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
Mocha,  and  some  others  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  belong  to 
(\  De.ic.  This  country  ruses  by  successive  gradients 
from  the  coast  to  the  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
wliich  here  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  13,0u0  to  14,000 
ft.  above  sea-level,  but  it  preseut.s  many  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  greater  height,  tlie  majority  of  wliicli  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  jirincipal  summit  is  that  of  Aconcagua, 
about  Lat.  32°  10' ;  23.910  ft.  Iiigli.  N.of  33°  3(/ theO.r- 
dillera  is  divided  into  tvvo  sejairate  ranges,  enclosing  the 
immense  valley  of  Uspallata,  so  celebrated  for  its  min¬ 
eral  riches.  The  principal  road  across  the  Andes — from 
Santiago  and  the  Val  d* Aconcagua  to  Mendoza — crosses 
Uspallata;  several  other  passes  from  Chili  into  the  La 
Plata  territories  exist  further  S.  Between  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  sea,  sonic  small 
plains  line  the  coast.  The  shores  are  mostly  higli,  steep, 
ami  rocky ;  as  in  general  along  the  whole  of  tlie  W.  coast 
of  S.  America.  They  have  almost  everywhere,  however, 
deep  water  near  tlieni,and  there  are  many  tolerable  har¬ 
bors,  the  best  being  those  of  Valparaiso,  Valdivia,  Con- 
cejicion,  and  Coquimbo;  though  some  are  safe  only  dur¬ 
ing  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  'Tlie  rivers  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  S.  provs.  are  sufficiently'  numerous,  but  they  are 
all  small,  and  generally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
S<ime  lakes,  or  rather  lagoons,  are  pretty  numerous  in 
the  S.  provs.,  and  a  few  of  them  are  6<)  or  70  ni.  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Clim.  The  climate  of  C.  is  equable  and 
healthy’,  and  epidemic  diseases  are  rare.  The  intm  ior  is 
hotter  tlian  the  coast-line.  Winter  begins  in  June,  and 
the  rainy  sexson  hists,  at  intervals,  from  April  till  Au¬ 
gust.  In  the  prov.  of  Coquimbo  no  rain  whatever  falls, 
the  want  of  it  being  occasionally  supplic<l  by  heavy 
dews.  The  N.  provinces  being  at  a  distance  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Cordillera,  whic-h  apparently  act  as 
safety-valves,  are  especially  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Shocks  are  felt  in  some  parts  almost  daily,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  continually  desolated  by  tliem.  The  last  great 
convulsion  occurred  Aug.  13,  1868,  and  was  severely  felt 
at  Talcahuano.  Geol.  and  Min.  The  high  chain  of 
the  Arnb'S  is  chiefly  composed  of  argillaceous  schist; 
while  the  lower  chains  and  mountain  groiqis  are  prin¬ 
cipally  granite.  Sieniti  j,  basaltic,  and  felspar  porpliyries. 
serpentines  of  various  colors,  quartz,  hornhlende.  pu<l- 
ding-stnne.  and  gypsum,  abound  In  the  Cordillera,  and 
fine  statuary  marlde  is  sai<l  to  abound  in  the  dep.  of  Co- 
piapo.  C.  is  extremely  rich  in  metals;  silver  is  fiiund 
there  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  metal;  gold 
is  most  frequently  found  in  the  “bowls”  or  valleys  of 
the  lower  ranges,  and  perhaps  few  of  the  latter  through¬ 


out  C.  arc  without  it.  The  copper  mines  form  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  uatiuiial  wealth  ;  lea«l  ami  iron  are  found 
ill  abundance,  but  neither  is  mm  li  sought  alter.  Zinc, 
antimony,  manganese,  arsenic,  tin,  sulphur,  (sti  pure  as 
not  to  need  refining,)  alum,  salt,  and  nitre,  are  plentifni. 
Coal -mines  liave  been  opened,  and  this  mineral  has 
already  become 
a  considerable 
article  of  trade 
at  Valparaiso. 
tSttil  and  Veget. 

'i'he  soil  of  tbe 
N.  provinces  is 
Sandy  ami  sa¬ 
line,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  ]>rogres- 
sivcly  more  stilf 
ami  loamy',  ami 
h  e  11  c  0  of  in¬ 
creasing  fertil¬ 
ity,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeds.  E.s  ten¬ 
sive  f 0  r  e  8  ts 
cover  Arauca- 
nia  ami  the  S. 
jirovinces,  and 
tbefiank.softhe 
Amies  exhibit 
a  profuse  vege- 
t  a  t  i  o  n.  'rijo 
inimusa  and  al- 
garoba  trees, 
laurels,  myr¬ 
tles,  cypresses, 
and  other  ever- 
gremis,  grow  to 
such  a  size  as  to 
be  highly  use¬ 
ful  for  tlieir 
timber.  C.  pro-  Fig.  584.  —  w.ater-carrier.  (Chili.) 
duces  111  any 

liard  woods,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the 
use  of  iron  in  the  country.  Most  European  fruits  flour¬ 
ish,  but  tropical  plants  are  lew.  The  cougar, 

jaguar,  llama,  guanaco  and  monkeys.  Ac.,  inhabit  C.  A 
variety  of  b»*aver  freiiuents  the  rivers,  and  the  chinchilla 
abounds  in  the  desert  country  of  the  N.:  both  are  hunted 
for  their  fur,  vhich  is  much  prized.  The  great  condor, 
several  kinds  of  vultures,  iielicaiis.and  many  other  water- 
fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  parroquets.  Ac.,  are  among  the 
birds;  and  whales,  doI]diiiis.  cod,  ))i)chards,  Ac.  are 
caught  around  the  coasts.  The  skunk,  so  noted  for  the 
intolerable  odor  it  emits  when  pui>m  d.  is  a  native  of  C. ; 
but  in  other  respects  this  country  enjoys  a  singular 
freedom  from  savage  quadrujieds,  noxious  insects,  and 
venomous  reptiles.  }*icd.  Wheat  is  the  staple  cereal 
grown  in  C. ;  barley  is  gr(»Mn  in  the  S. ;  buckwheat  and 
oats  are  but  little  raised,  and  rye  is  unknown.  All  kinds 
of  pulse  are  common,  and  potatoes  (of  but  poor  flavor, 
however)  are  extensively  cultivated.  Hemp  of  good 
quality  flourishes  here.  The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried, 
but  does  not  succeed.  Vines  ami  olivi  s  giow’  well  ;  the 
grapes  are  fine-flavored,  and  the  oil  yielded  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  good,  but  ruined  l-y  a  bad  mode  ol  treatment,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  foreign  consumption.  In  tbe  middle 
jirovs.  the  haciendas,  or  larnis,  feed  immense  herds  of 
cuttle,  ranging  from  lO.bOO  to  as  many  as  20,(110  head. 
Coal  ami  coj>per  are  largely  mined  in  <'.,  on  the  English 
system,  and  principally  by  Engli^h  w’orknien.  Coni,  and 
Manuf.  Tlie  Chilefios  are  good  potters,  and  make  light 
and  strtmg  earthenware  jars,  w  In’ch  ring  likenietal.  Hem¬ 
pen  chdhs,  indifferent  hemp,  cordage,  soap,  leather,  char¬ 
coal.  and  brandy',  are  among  the  chief  articles  nianutac- 
tured,  C  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  only  American  state,  for¬ 
merly  subject  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  lias  increased 
since  the  separation  from  thenn'ther country.  Valparaiso 
is  the  chief  port,  and  c<  ntre  of  the  loreign  irade,  which  is 
mainly  carried  on  witli  Great  Britain.  The  total  value 
of  exports  fur  the  year  186t)  amounted  to  $29,089,899; 
imports,  to  $20,856,465,  Of  these  figures,  the  U.  states 
absorbed  of  exports  $3,532,243  ;  and  ol  imports,  $1,*  87,176, 
During  the  same  pi  riod.  tbe  sliij'ping  entering  this  coun¬ 
try  from  C.  gave  a  return  ot  19  botti  nis,  or  8,987  tons ; 
while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  clearances  showed  37  ves¬ 
sels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  17,167.  —  But  little  ac¬ 
commodation  exists  for  internal  coninuTce.  The  only 
towns  of  any  imiiortance,  except  thecai>.  Santiago,  viz.,— 
Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  (  oucept  ion,  and  Valdivia, — are  all 
near  the  sea,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other; 
and,  except  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  and  the 
latter  city  and  Talca,  there  are  no  good  roads.  Latterly, 
however,  the  want  of  ordinary  roads  has  been  to  some 
extent  mitigated  by  the  construction  of  railways,  of 
which  there  are  now  5  lines,  viz.,  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago:  Santiago  to  San  Fernando;  Caldera  to  Babel- 
Ion;  1‘abellon  to  Chanarcillo;  and  from  Coquimbo  to 
LasCardas;  forming  a  total  of  336  m.  opi-ned  lor  traf¬ 
fic.  Govt.  dr.  The  constitution  of  1833  established  three 
authorities  in  the  State— the  legislative,  ihe  executive, 
and  the  judicial.  The  first  is  vested  in  tw  o  assemblies, 
called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Dipulies.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  composed  of  20  menihers,  elected  for  the  term  of 
9  years ;  while  the  low'er  chamber,  chosen  fora  period  of 
3  years,  consists  of  one  rcpre.sentative  for  every  20, (XM) 
of  the  pop.  The  executive  is  exercised  by  a  president, 
eliKJted  for  a  term  of  5  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  and  a  ministry  divided  into  the  4  depts.  of 
Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs:  Finance;  Justice  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Affairs;  and,  lastly.  War  and  Marine.  The 
public  debt,  in  1808,  amounted  to  $34,574,63.5.  Army  a7id 
Navy.  Id  1870,  the  army  was  stated  to  number  5,ui8 
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men  CvoluntRftrH\  exclusive  of  5i,002  militia,  or  national 
guards;  wliil,*  tlie  navy  vcmsiste*!  of  10  screw  8t«*amers, 
manu‘j«l  by  400iuiin,  and  aouio  ainaller  craft,  The 

national  religion  ia  the  Roman  CatiioMc;  other  religions 
are  tolerated;  but  the  exerci.«.e  of  their  public  wor.ship 
is  not  allowed.  JnUab.  The  people  of  are  mostly  of 
Sp.iiii.sli  and  Indian  descent,  hut  tliere  are  some  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  Tlie  Chileflos  have  fewer  vices  than  most 
other  Creoles,  and  possess  many  traits  of  character  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Chinese,  which  people  tliey  somewhat  phy¬ 
siognomic  illy  resemble.  They  are  tiderahly  temperate 
ami  humane,  but  occ  tsiunally  pruRigate  in  their  iiabits, 
and  much  addicted  to  dre.s.s  and  display.  Education,  and 
any  tswte  for  the  line  arts,  have  hitherto  made  but  little 
progresa.  /Vj).  ]n  187u  (inch. ding  Araucania,  Patagonia, 
and  Tierradel  Fuegu,)  l,y72,48S.  UikI.  Previously  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  C.  belonged  to  the  Peruvian  inc.is. 
In  1535,  Pizarro  .sent  Aim.igro  to  invade  the  country, 
aud,  iu  154(J,  Valdivia;  the  latter  of  whom  subjugated 
most  of  the  country  excepting  Araucania,  (7.  r.)  Tlie 
revolution,  whicli  separated  the  colony  from  Spain,  broke 
out  in  1810;  from  ISU  to  1817  it  was  kept  under  by  the 
Spanish  force.s;  but  in  the  latter  year  tlie  victory  of 
Maypii,  gained  l»y  Gen.  San  Martin,  permanently  secured 
the  independence  of  C.  In  1885,  t''.  joined  Peru  against 
Spain.  Valparaisii  was  iHimharded  and  over  $10,000,000 
saitl  to  have  been  tlestroyeil ;  peace  was  i»btained  in  1871, 
tlirioiuh  the  mediation  of  the  U.  S.  See  page  7<G. 

Chilititl,  n.  [Gr.  chitias  —  cyiiha<ios^  from 

cAi/tou,  a  thousand.]  The  number  one  thousand;  a  col¬ 
lection  or  sum  containing  a  thousand  individuals  or  par¬ 
ticulars;  tlie  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

Cycles  aod  periods  of  years,  as  decades,  ceDturies,  chiliads.'' 

Holder. 

Chirtag^on^n.  [Gr.  chiHagbnos.']  {Gcom.)  A  plane  figure 
of  a  thousand  angles  and  sides. 

Chilialio'ilroii, «.  [Gr.  c/n/t>o?,and^tlra,8eat.](G'€om.) 
A  solid  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  and  faces. 

A  man,  who  speaks  of  a  cAitiaArdron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand 
sides.  ’  —  Locke. 

Cliiliaroli,  {kiVt-arks)  n.  [Or.  chilion,  a  thousand,  and 
arcUoSf  chief.]  Tlie  military  commander  or  chief  of  a 
thousand  men. 

CliiriArcliy^  a.  A  body  consisting  of  a  thousand  men. 

Cllilijwiil.  n.  [Gr.  chiliustuos.]  The  doctrine 

of  the  re  appearance  of  Ciirist  upuu  earth  duriug  the 
iiiiliennium  period. 

Chil'iast.  a.  A  believer  in  chillasm;  araillenarian. 

C'liilin.s'tie^a.  Relating  to,  or  concerning,  the  millen¬ 
nium. 

Cliilifao'tivo,  a.  Same  as  Cfitlif.active,  q.  v. 

C'liilioritro,  n.  See  Kiloiutrk. 

4'liilioiii'ctre*  n.  Same  as  KHiOmetre,  q.  v. 

Chirkeali,  an  inland  town  of  Hindoutan.  proT.  Delhi, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Kumaon  dist.,  110  m  N.E.  of  Dellii ; 
Lat.  24*^  24'  N.,  L-m.TO®  5'  E.  It  is  a  chief  mart  of  trade 
for  the  VV.  provinces,  with  Kumaon,  Thibet,  and  Tartary ; 
but  is  abaudoued  on  the  approach  of  the  unhealthy 
season,  when  <langorou.s  malaria  prevail.s. 

Chill,  a.  [A.  S.  ede^  cyl,  a  very  great  cohlness;  Du.  kil ; 
Fris,  kieUify  cold  ;  allied  to  Fr.  gdr.r^  Lat.  ydn^  to  freeze, 
gdidas.,  icy  cold.]  Cool;  moderately  colil ;  tending  to 
cause  shivering;  as,  a  ckill  atmosphere. 

*'  Noisome  wiuds.  and  blasting  vapours  chill."  ~  Milton, 

—Distant;  formal;  not  warm  or  cordial;  as,  a  c/it7?  re¬ 
ception. 

•'  ChiU  penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage.”  —  Gray. 

— Affected  by  cold  :  having  the  sensation  of  cold. 

"  My  heart  and  my  chill  veius  freeze.  "  —  Jlowe 

—Depressed;  dejected;  discouraged;  dispirited. 

— n.  A  cold  fit;  a  sen.sationof  cohl,  or  that  which  produces 
it;  a  rigor;  a  shivering  with  cold ;  as,  to  catch  a  cAi7/. 

—That  which  checks,  damps,  tliscourages,  or  disheartens  ; 
as,  a  chill  came  over  our  entiiusi;ism. 

— n. a.  To  make  cold  or  cool;  to  cause  to  shiver;  to  affect 
with  cold. 

'  But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.'  —  Goldsmith. 

—To  check  motion,  life,  or  action  ;  to  damp  enthusiasm  ; 
to  depresis,  deject,  or  discourage;  as, to  chili  one's  liopes. 

(Mdal.)  To  produce  a  hardness  in  fused  cjist-iron  by 
suilden  cooling. 

Chilla'ilharain'.  a  maritime  town  of  S.  Ilindostan, 
prov.  Carnatic.  ;>4  m.  S.  of  INurliclierry  ;  Lat.  11°  2S'  N., 
Lon.  79^  47'  E.  In  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  Hindoo 
temples  of  liigh  antiquity. 

Cllillpd.  a.  Tliat  which  has  passed  through  the 

process  of  hardening  by  sudden  cooling;  as,  chiLlexl  iron. 

(Piinfing.)  Posses.sing  a  clouded  coolness  of  light,  as 
seen  in  certain  pictures. 

Chilli,  n.  [Sp.  chiliy  chile.]  The  pod  of  the  Ca3’enne- 
pepper. 

Chiiiicotlie',  in  JVinois,  a  thriving  post-village  of 
Peoria  CO.,  at  the  liead  of  Peoria  Luke,  on  the  Illinois 
River,  20  m.  above  Peoria  City ;  pop.  1,486. 

Chillieotlie'.  ill  /oiofi,  a  post-vill.  of  Wapello  co.,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  72  m.  S  W.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  211. 

ChiliitMitlie',  ill  Ohio,  a  cit.v,  cap.  of  Ross  co.,  on  the 
Scioto  River,  96  m.  N.E  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  fine  and 
wealthy  town,  and  tlie  trading  centre  of  the  rich  farm¬ 
ing  country  bordering  on  the  Sciot<i;  p'^p.  8,920. 

Cliilli€*othc',  in  J/w.soan,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of 
Livingston  co.,  about  3  m.  N.E.  ofGrainl  Uiver, 76  m.  E. 
of  St.  Joseph;  Pop.  of  twp.,  2,118  ;  of  vill.,  3,978. 

Chilllnct«t9,  n.  State  of  being  chilly:  a  sensation  of 
shivering;  a  rigor;  a  moderate  degree  of  coldness. 

‘‘A  chiUiness  or  shivering  affects  the  body.'  —  Arbuthnot. 

—A  sensation  of  coolness;  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  warmth. 

Chill'iiitrl.v,  adv.  In  a  chilling  manner. 

Chil'liiij^worth,  WiLMAM,un  Knglishdivine,  B.  1602, 
who  went  to  Duuuy  for  the  purpose  of  embracing  the 
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Catholic  faith ;  but  the  letters  of  Bishop  Land,  his  god- 
father,  caused  him,  in  1641,  to  return  to  England  and 
the  Protestant  communion.  The  Romanists,  after  tiiis, 
attacked  him  with  great  severity,  and  he  replied  in  a 
work  entitled.  The  Religion  of  ProtestanU  a  Sdfe  \Vay  to 
i^ilmtion.  printed  iu  1638.  The  same  year  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  master  of  Wig- 
ston's  Hospital,  in  Leicestershire.  In  the  civil  war  lie 
adliered  to  the  royal  cause,  aud,  in  1643,  served  at  the 
siege  of  Gloucester  as  an  engineer.  In  the  same  j'ear 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Arundel  Castle,  Su.ssex,  and 
conveyed  to  Chichester,  where  he  died  at  tlie  bisliop's 
palace  in  1644. 

Cliilli!!»qiiu'qiie,  in  Penmylvania.,  a  creek  which  en¬ 
ters  the  ausjpielianna,  a  few  miles  above  Sunbury. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  Northumberland  co.,  on  tlieSusque- 
banna,  abt.  7  111.  N.  of  Sunbury. 

Cliill'neMH,  n.  State  of  being  chill;  ashiveriiig;  cool¬ 
ness;  coldness;  W’aiit  of  waimtli. 

•'  A  gcueroua  chillness  seizes  ev  ry  part.  ’  —  Dryder^. 

Clillloii,  (Castle  of,)  {shiVUiwng.)  a  firtressof  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  tlie  canton  Vand,  6  ni.  S.E.  of  Vevay.  It  stands 
on  an  isolated  rock  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  waters  of  which  are,  according  to  Byron, — 

“  A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below.' 

It  was  built  in  1238,  by  Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy,  and  was 
long  used  as  a  state  prison.  In  1859  it  was  occupied  us 
an  arsenal.  Near  this  castle  Rousseau  fixed  tlio  catastro¬ 
phe  of  his  Heloiif. ;  and  iu  it.  Boniiivard,  Byron's  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Chillon^  was  confined  for  several  years.  See 
BoNNIVARD. 

C'liili'y,  a.  Moderately  chill ;  cold  in  a  certaindegree ; 
cool. 

“  A  chilly  sweat  bedews  my  shuddering  limbs.”  —  Philips. 

Chil'niark,  in  Massaclnisctts.,  a  post-township  of  Dukes 
CO.,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  95  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston; 
pop.  47  6. 

Cliii'inarry,  {ChaJamari,)  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  dist.  Kungpoor,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  35  m.  S.E. 
of  Kungpoor  A  testival  is  annually  held  here,  which  is 
usuidly  attended  by  60,000,  and,  sometimes,  by  100,000 
Hindoo  pilgrims,  and  others. 

Clii'lo,  iu  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  40  m. 
above  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River;  pop.  160. 

C'liiloe*  (IsI.A^D  AND  Archifelaqo  of,)  {chtel'toay.)  a 
prov.  of  Chili,  consisting  of  a  large  island  in  the  S.  Pa¬ 
cific,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Chili,  and  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Patagonia,  between  Lat.  40°  48'  ami  43°  50'  S.;  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  its  E.  side  63  sniaU  islands,  36  of  which  are  in¬ 
habited.  The  group,  including  the  town  of  Maulin,  on 
the  main-land  of  the  continent,  forms  the  most  8.  prov. 
of  Chili.  Shape  of  the  island  of  C.,  oblong;  length,  N. 
to  S.,  120  m.;  average  breailth,  40.  .<4rea,  4,800  sq.  m. 
The  island  is  mountainous  and  wooded,  chiefly  with  a 
bastard  cedar,  very  durable,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  Piu  ii  and  Cliili.  'J'bere  are  several  good 
harbors;  in  those  of  San  Carlos  (the  cap.,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Island),  and  Castro,  vessels  ride  quite  land¬ 
locked  close  to  the  shore,  in  good  holding  ground.  Chm 
Healthy,  hut  damp,  having  an  almost  constant  raiii-lall. 
2*rod.  Wheat,  ])otatoe8,  and  apples,  whicli  latter  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  cider.  Domestic  animals  are  largely 
reared.  Sheep  are  reared  solely  for  their  wool,  and 
never  usefi  for  food.  The  island  swarms  with  hogs,  and 
the  hams  of  C.  are  celebrated  in  S.  America.  Poultry 
and  fish  are  very  abundant.  Com.  'The  jirincipal  ex¬ 
ports  are  planks,  hams,  brooms,  hides,  and  woollen 
cloths.  The  archipelago  possesses  about  1,500  coasting 
vessels.  Money  is  here  nearly*  unknown,  and  traffic  is 
conducted  by  barter,  or  payment  in  indigo,  tea,  salt,  or 
cayenne  pepper.  Tlio  arcliipelago sends  one  member  to 
the  Chilian  congress.  Prin.  towns.  San  Carlos  (forti-, 
tied),  Castro,  and  Maulin.  The  inhabitants  are  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  music  an<l dancing,  and  in  1866  their  num¬ 
bers  amounted  to  58,9(M).  0.  was  the  last  possession 

belli  by  Spain  in  the  Pacific. 

<'liil'o;;:iiatlia,  n.  {Zoid.)  See  Mtri.\poda. 

liiil  n.  See  Kilogramme. 

i'hil'opod,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Mvriapoda. 

Cliil'porio  I.,  king  of  France,  one  of  the  4  sons  of  Clo- 
thaire  I.,  attempted,  at  his  fatli<*r*8  death,  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  undivided  sovereignty,  but  was  compelled  to 
content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Stussons,  or  iCeus- 
trm,  in  501.  Having  divorced  his  first  wife  and  caused 
his  second  to  he  strangled,  be  raised  to  tlieir  place  Ids 
former  mistress,  the  infamous  Fredegonde,  and  her  in¬ 
fluence,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  ambition,  plunged 
him  into  a  series  of  wars  and  crimes  which  only  termi¬ 
nated  with  his  assas-sinatioii  in  584,  while  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  dispossess  his  brother  Gnntram  of  Burgundy. 

CniLPERic  II.,  a  reputed  son  of  ChildiTic  II..  who  was 
placed  upon  tlie  throne  of  Neustria  at  the  death  of 
Dagubert  III.  in  715,  was  a  tool  iu  the  hands  of  Charles 
Martel.  D.  720. 

C'hiltopoe',  in  Mexico,  a  river,  tributary’  to  the  Tabas¬ 
co.  It  leaves  the  main  stream  at  &in  Juan  Bautista, 
and  taking  a  N.  course  of  abt.  70  m.  empties  into  the 
tiulf  ol  Mexicji,  .30  m.  W.S.W.  of  La  Froiitera. 

C'hil'tern  or  Ohh.tern.s,  in  England,  is  part 

of  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  hardly  exceeding  900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  running  obliquely  E.  and  W. 
through  Buckinghamshire,  'rids,  once  a  place  danger- 
onslj'  infested  by  freebooters,  had,  like  the  N.  and  W. 
Marclies,  an  officer,  or  steward,  to  guard  and  watch  over 
tlie  welfare  of  the  neighborhood.  The  function  of  the 
office  is  now,  however,  obsolete;  and  it  is  merely  re¬ 
tained  to  give  a  mendier  of  j)arliament  a, legal  opportu¬ 
nity  for  resigning  ids  seat  (which  he  cannot  do  unless 
in  some  way  disqualified),  it  being  regarded  as  a  place 
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of  honor  and  trust  under  the  Crown.  The  office  is  re» 
signeil  immediately  afterwards. 

in  UVseonstn,  a  townshipnf  Calumet  co..  abt 
3  m.  E.  of  Lake  M'innebago;  pop.  1.517. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Calumet  co.,  in  the  above  town¬ 
ship,  on  tlie  Maidtowac  River,  aht.  20  111.  E.  of  Oshkosh, 
ami  24  N.F).  of  Fond  du  Lac;  pop.  363. 

iu  jMabama^  a  village  of  Walker 
c<>.,  125  m.  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

i'Biil'toiisvillo,  in  Missouri,  a  village,  cap.  of  Shan¬ 
non  CO.,  about  GO  ni.  S.W.  of  Ironton. 

I'liii'toii viilo,  iu  Massachusetts^  a  post-office  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  CO. 

C'tiiiiin^'rn.  See  Chimera. 

C'liiuia^'rid»^  n.pl.  [From  the  fabulous  monster  Chi¬ 
mera,  7.  v.J  {ZfHjl.)  A  family  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  dis- 
tingnished  by  liaving  the  head  furnished  with  append¬ 
ages,  and  tlie  tail  terminating  in  a  point. 

C'liiiUH'iia!^,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela;  Lat.  10°  19'  N.,  Lou.  64° 
51'  W. 

<'liiiiiaplil'la.,  n.  [Gr.  cA^ma,  winter,  and  philos.  to 
love.]  {Bo(.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  order  Pyrolacea’.  The 
Prince’s  pine  or  Pipsissiva,  C.  uinbellata,  and  the  spot¬ 
ted  Winter-green,  readily* distinguislied  from 

the  preceding  by  its  variegated  leaves,  are  common  and 
beautiful  evergreens,  with  purple  flowers  on  nodding 
jiedicles,  found  from  Canada  to  Carolina  in  sundy  woods. 
Both  have  tonic  ami  diuretic  projierties. 

Cliimay,  (tthe'ma.,)  a  principality  in  Belgium,  prov.  of 
llainault,  with  a  cap.  of  same  name,  arron«i.  of  Charle¬ 
roi,  on  the  river  Blanche;  pop.  3,600.  Anciently  the 
property  of  the  lords  of  Croye,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  it  has  belonged  to  the  noble  French  fuinily, 
Hiquet  de  Caraman. 

<'hiiiiny,  (Princessb  oe).  See  Tailien. 

Cliiiiib,  n.  [Du.  Arm,  border;  Ger.  Atmmc,  allied  to  Fr. 
cime.y  top,  ridge;  L.  Lat.  ciina;  Gr.  kuwa.  for  kuema, 
anything  swollen,  from  /.m5,  to  hold,  contain.]  'The  edge 
or  brim  of  a  cask,  or  tub;  formed  by  the  ends  of  the 
staves.  (Written  also  Chime.) 

C'liinibaroii'g'O,  in  Chili,  a  river  in  the  prov.  of  Col- 
chagua,  rises  in  the  Andes,  aht.  Lat.  34°  6;/  S.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.W.,  Lat.  34°  25',  joins  the  Tinguiririca,  and  the 
two  nniteil  meet  the  Rapel. 

4'hiiii'bo,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo, 
50  m.  N.E.  of  Guayaquil. 

C'hiiiibora'zo.  I'himbora'^o.  a  conical  peak  of 
the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  Lat.  1°  30'  S.,  and  Lon.  79°  W. ; 
lieigbt  21,420  feet  above  the  sea,  but  only  about  12.000 
above  the  level  of  its  own  table-land.  Humboldt  as¬ 
cended  within  2,138,  and  Boiissingault  and  Hull  within 
1,729  feet  of  its  summit.  See  Andes. 

C’li  Ime,  n.  [From  Chaucer,  chimbe;  from  cimhal  or 
ctwiA/e  of  bells.  See  Cymual.]  A  consonance  of  musical 
sounds;  correspondence  of  sound;  correspondence  of 
proportion  ami  relation  of  sound. 

”  And  a'l  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 

YVith  fulliug  ourii  they  kept  the  time.' — A.  Marvell. 

— The  sound  of  bells  or  of  other  musical  instruments,  in 
harmoniou.s  concert. 

'*  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  roidaight.”  —  Shaks. 

— A  set  of  bells  harmoniously  tuned  to  each  other,  placed 
in  a  church-tower,  and  rung  by  hamniers  which  are 
moved  by  clock-work,  or  by  hand.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  commonly  termed  carillons  ;  a  name  generally 
applied  indiscriminately  by  the  French  to  the  tune 
played,  and  to  the  series  of  bells,  wliether  sounded  by 
machinery  or  by*  hand.  Among  the  finest  sets  of  chimes 
are  those  of  Copenhagen,  Westminster,  Ghent,  and  Ams¬ 
terdam  in  Europe,  and  Chicago  In  America.  —  C.  is  used 
also  in  the  same  sense  as  Chimo,  7.  v. 

— V.  i.  'To  sound  in  consonance  or  harmony,  as  bells. 

•  To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  ehime.'‘-~ Prior. 

— To  liarmonize;  to  correspond  or  agree;  to  coincide  with. 
(Often  preceding  in.) 

*'  He  often  chimed  tn  with  the  disconrie.”  —Arbuthnot. 

— To  jingle;  to  clatter;  to  make  rough  consonance  of 
sounds. 

But  with  the  meaner  tribes  I'm  forced  to  chime."— Smith. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  in  harmony  ;  to  strike  or  cause 
to  sound,  us  a  set  of  bells. 

“  And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row.”  —Drydtn. 

C'hiniopanipos'tiek^  in  L.  Canada,  a  river  which 
enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  20  ni.  S.W.  of 
Seven  Island  Bay*. 

C'liini'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  chimes. 

I'liiiiiera,  C'himsvra,  (ki-me'ra,)  ?<.  [Lat.  cAiwfpra ; 
Gr.  chimairay  a  slie-goat,  a  monstrous  beast.]  {Myth.) 

A  fabulous  monster  sprung  from  Echidna  and  Typhon. 
It  had  three  heads,  a  h'tm’j,  gnat's,  and  dragon's,  and 
continually’  vomited  flames.  The  fore  part  of  its  body 
was  that  of  a  lion,  the  middle  a  gout,  and  the  hinder  a 
dragon.  Its  usual  abode  was  Lyeia,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Jobates  it  was  conquered  by  Bellerophon,  inounted  on 
the  horse  Pegasus.  This  fabulous  tradition  is  explained 
by  the  account  given  of  a  burning  mountain  in  Lycia, 
whose  top  was  a  desolate  wilderness,  the  resort  of  lions; 
the  middle,  being  fruitful,  was  frequented  by  goats;  and, 
at  the  bottom,  the  marshy  ground  abounded  witli  ser¬ 
pents.  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  C, 
because  he  first  made  his  liabitation  on  tliat  mountain. 
Plutarch  says  that  by  it  is  meant  a  pirate  captain,  who 
adorned  his  ship  with  tlie  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a 
dragon. 

— A  vain  or  idle  fancy;  a  visionary  scheme;  any  wild 
stretch  of  imagination. 

”  Chimeras  all.  and  more  absurd,  or  less."  — '  i)r]rd«n. 

(Zodl.)  See  Sturionid.b. 

Chiinere',  n.  iSee  Simar. 
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Thh  Chinese  Empire,  usimlly  considered  to  eiuhrace  the  vast  section  of 
;entral  and  eastern  Asia  south  of  Siberia  and  north  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
lulas,  and  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  extent  equal  to 
nore  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  while  about  one-tenth  greater 
,han  Europe,  comprising  densely  inhabited  regions  of  the  greatest  fertility, 
is  well  as  immsnse  tracts  of  desert  and  thinly  peopled  plains.  China 
jroper  contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race,  and  is  the  most  densely 
populated  region  of  the  globe.  The  province  of  Kiang-su  has  double  the 
lensity  of  the  kingdom  of  Pelgium,  altliough  about  four  times  its  extent. 
Several  of  the  divisions  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  table  are  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  empire.  Thian-shaii-nan-loo,  or  Eastern  Turkestan, 


has  recently  tlirovTi  off  the  Chinese  yoke  and  established  an  independent 
Mahomedan  government,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ataligh  Ghazee,  with 
Yarkand  as  the  capital.  In  like  manner,  the  Alahomedan  inhabitants  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Yun-naii  have  established  an  indepen¬ 
dency,  under  a  certain  yultan  yuleiman,  witli  their  capital  at  the  city  of 
Ta-li-foo.  The  insurrection  has  also  sprea<l  over  the  provinces  of  Kan-su, 
yiian-se,  and  ye-chuen.  Corea  is  nominally  tributary  to  China. 

The  Map  is  on  a  scale  of  238  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  represent¬ 
ing  67  times  the  area  reiiresented  by  one  square  inch  of  the  Maji  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


TABLE  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

Pe,  north;  .Van,  south;  Pnnj,  e.nst;  Si,  west. 


Area  in 
sq.  in. 

I.  China  Proper. 

Northern  Provinces — 


1.  Pe-chi-li, 

58,949 

2.  Shan-tung, 

65.104 

3.  Sh.an-se, 

5.5,268 

4.  Shen-se, 

67,400 

6.  Kan-su, 

86.608 

Central  Provinces — 

6.  Kiang-su, 

14,500 

7.  Ho-nan, 

65.104 

8.  Ngan-whi, 

48,461 

9.  Hoo  pe . 

70,450 

10.  Se-ebuen, 

166,880 

11.  Hoo-nan, 

74,320 

12.  Quei-chow, 

65.554 

13.  Che-kiang, 

39,150 

14.  Fo-kien, 

53,480 

15.  Kiang-si, 

72,176 

Southern  Provinces — 

16.  Quang-tung,  . 

79,456 

17.  Quang-se, 

78.2.50 

18.  Yun-nan, 

107,969 

Transmural  Provinces — 

19.  Shing-king,  orLeao-tong, 

62,000 

20.  Ching-te,  or  Chi-li, 

58,900 

Total  op  China  Proper, 

1,419,978 

Pop. 

Density 

per 

Capital  City. 

30,000,000 

sq.  in. 

475 

Pekin. 

II. 

28,000,000 

445 

Tsi-nan. 

III. 

15,000.000 

252 

Tai  -yuen. 

15,000,000 

148 

Si-ngan. 

16,000,000 

173 

Lan-chow. 

IV. 

41,000,000 

854 

Nan-king. 

31,000,000 

353 

Kai-fong, 

37,000,000 

702 

Ngan  king. 

40.000,000 

383 

VVo-chang. 

28,000,000 

125 

Clung  too. 

V. 

21.000,000 

242 

Ch.ang-sha. 

7,000,000 

76 

Quei-yang. 

30,000,000 

64 

Hang-chow. 

19,000.000 

280 

Foo-chow. 

34,000,000 

319 

Nan-chang. 

VI. 

23,000,000 

239 

Canton. 

8,000,000 

89 

Quei-ling. 

6,000,000 

46 

Y  un-nan  it  Ta-li. 

943,000 

15 

Moukden. 

VII. 

500,000 

430,443,000 

8 

242 

Pekin  or  Peking. 

Corea  {Tsio-sien,  Chinese,' 
Kao-li,  tributary  to  China), 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

80,000 

Pop. 

10,000,000 

Dcn.sity 

jier  Capital  City, 

sq.  in. 

125  or  Kiog* 

I  ki-tao. 

Manchuria. 

Kirin-oula,  . 

Helung-tsian, 

>  292,000 

1,665,000 

5 

Kirin-oula. 

Tsitsikhar. 

Monoolia. 

Drianghai,  . 

Kohdo, 

Country  of  the  Kalkas, 
Mongols  of  the  Koko  Nor, 

-  *1,286,000 

• 

15,000,000 

11 

Kohdo. 

Drga. 

ThIAN  -  SHAN  -  NAN  -  LOO, 

“  Country  South  of  the 
Mounts.,”  Eastern  Tur¬ 
kestan,  or  Little  Bukh- 
aria. 

-  490,000 

2,500,000 

5 

Yarkand. 

Thian-shan-pe-loo,  “Conn-' 
tryNorthof  the  Mounts.,’’ 
Dzungaria,  or  Soongaria, , 

.  242,000 

4,000,000 

16 

Hi,  or  Guldcba. 

Tibet,  or  Thibet,  . 

591,000 

6,000,000 

12 

La-ssa,  or  Lha-ssa. 

Total  of  Chinese  Empire, 

4,1.53,000 

469,608,000 

95 

*  Includes  the  transmural  portion  of  Kan-su. 


Japan  is  an  island  empire  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  outlying  and  eastward 
from  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  consists  of  a  numerous  archipelago  of  about 
3,8.50  islands  and  islets,  of  which  the  principal  are  Nip-hon,  yikok,  Kiu- 
siu,  and  Yesso.  The  latter,  with  some  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  forms  a 
northern  dependency  of  Japan;  ami  in  the  south  are  the  tributary  islands 


of  Loo-choo  and  the  Majico  Sima.  The  entire  chain  extends  from  22* 
30'  to  48°  north, — a  distance  of  2,4.50  miles.  The  population,  according 
to  Census  taken  in  1870,  is  34,785,321.  Area,  169,000  .square  miles. 
The  city  of  Yedo  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  while  Miako  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign. 


TOWNS. 

Nofe.— In  China  Proper,  towns  of  the  first  rank  are  distinguished  by  the  affix  “  foo,”  of  the  second  rank,  by  “  chow,"  and  by  “  hien  ”  for  those  of  the  third  rank. 


ligun,  or  Saghalin-ula,  Manchuria 

litan,  Manchuria 

Ikita,  Japan 

iksu,  Ak.sou,  or  Oksu, 

20.000  Thian-.shan-nan-loo 

tit  Shuku.  Manchuria 

tinoy.  or  Iliamcn  (open  port), 

2.50,000  ?  Fo-kien 

tn-choo.  or  Nan-choo,  Corea 


N  a 
N  b 
Q  c 

C  b 
N  a 


,ri-dzong 
s.sahu, 
•tkesi, 
iui, 

lain-belki. 

lain-ha.shn, 

ialkhutu, 

iurk  ul, 

larskotun, 

ashkukhai, 

uthang. 

iekiri. 

iogue  Forts, 
lorbiin, 
iorbo, 
iulan, 

lulan  Bulak, 


Tibet 
.Japan 
.Japan 

Thian-sban-nan-loo 

Mongolia 

Mongolia 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

Kan-su 

Mongolia 

Mongolia 

Tibet 

Mongolia 

Quang-tung 

Mongolia 

Mongolia 

Mongolia 

Thian-shan-pe-Ioo 


L  f 
N  c 
E  e 
Q  c 
Q  b 
D  b 
I  a 
I 
E 
F 
K 
I 

(I  e 
M  b 
K  f 
(I  a 
I  b 
I  b 
K  a 


Burotn-khotan,  Mongolia 

Binsein  Chelu,  Mongolia 

Canton,  or  Quang-chow-foo.  Cap. 
of  Prov.  (Sany-chiivj,  “City  of 
perfection”),  1,200,000  (open 
port),  Quang-tung 

Cashgar,  or  Kashgar.  16.000 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 


M  b 
K  a 


K  f 


Chagan-snol, 

Cha-ling-chow, 

Chain-gnttu. 

Chang-chow  foo.  800.000 
Chang-sha  foo,  Cap.  of  Prov. 
Chang-tai-foo. 

Chang-te-foo, 

Chang-ting, 

Chang-yiien. 

Cha-oo,  or  .Shao-u-foo, 
Chapa. 

Cbaprang, 

Chatir. 

Chee-chow-foo, 

Chen-choo, 

Chi-chow, 

Chiego. 


.Mongolia 
Hoo-nan 
Mongolia 
Fo-kien 
Hoo-nan 
Ho- nan 
Hoo-nan 
Corea 
Corea 
Fo-kien 
Tibet 
Tibet 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 
Ngan-whi 
Ho- nan 
Shan-se 
Tibet 


K 
K 
D 

Chi-foo  ILirbour  (open  port),  Shan-tung  M 


B 
H 
K 
M  b 
L 
K 
K 
K 
N 
N 
L 
H  d 
C  <i 
D  b 
b  d 
d 
c 
d 
c 


Chik-tnm, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  F 

b 

Chow-king-foo, 

Quang-tung  K 

f 

Chin-choo, 

Corea  N 

c 

Chow-toong-foo, 

Se-chuen  H 

e 

Chin-chow-foo,  or 

Siuen-chow- 

Chngan-si, 

Kan-su  Q 

c 

foo. 

•  Fo-kien  L 

f 

Chun-ning-foo, 

Yun-nan  G 

f 

Ching-pou-hien, 

Hoo-nan  K 

e 

Dalia, 

Tibet  C 

d 

Ching-ting. 

Pe-chi-li  K 

c 

Dalai-hai, 

Mongolia  M 

b 

Ching-too-foo.  Cap.  of  Prov.  Se-chuen  H 

d 

Dan-cheng, 

Kan-su  F 

c 

Chin-kiang-foo  (open  port), 

Dardzung, 

Tibet  F 

d 

400.000 

Kiang-.su  L 

d 

Da-tsium, 

Kan-.su  E 

b 

Chin-kiang-foo, 

Yun-nan  H 

f 

Dehteri, 

Mongolia  P 

c 

Chin-ngan-chow, 

Quei-chow  I 

e 

Dolon, 

Mongolia  I 

a 

Cliin-ngan-foo, 

Quang-se  I 

f 

Dolonnor,  Tolon-noor.  or  Chao- 

Chin-yuen, 

Quei-chow  I 

e 

nainian-soume. 

Mongolia  ij 

b 

Chira, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 

c 

Dsigang, 

Tibet  K 

e 

Cho-chow, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

Dugiim, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 

b 

Choi, 

Mongolia  M 

a 

Dzamyin-u.su, 

Mongolia  K 

b 

Choo-chow, 

Che-kiang  L 

e 

Dzela, 

Tibet  F 

6 

Choong-king-foo, 

Se-chuen  I 

e 

Dzindzilik, 

Mongolia  G 

a 

Choo-yoong-foo, 

Yun  nan  H 

e 

Eiluden-kolko, 

Mongolia  K 

a 

Chou-in, 

Corea  N 

c 

Erdeni, 

Mongolia  L 

a 

Cbow-ehoo-foo,  or 

Shao-choo, 

Erdenjao. 

Mongolia  H 

a 

50,000 

Quang-tung  K 

f 

Feoo,  or  Pei-chow, 

Se-chuen  I 

e 

Chow-chow, 

Ngan-whi  L 

d 

Finokiyama, 

Japan  Q  b 

Cbow-foo, 

Yun  nan  H 

e 

Firomai, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Cbow-hing-foo,  or 

Shao- 

Firo-sima, 

Japan  0 

d 

hiug. 

Che-kiang  M 

d  '  Fong-whang-chitig, 

Shing-king  M 

b 

2 
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Fong-yang-foo,  Ngan-whL  L 

Koo-chow,  Shing-king  M 

Foo-ohow-foo  (open  port),  600,000, 
or.  with  suburbs,  1,000,000, 


Cap.  of  I’rovince, 

Foo-chow-foo, 

Foo-foo, 

><'oo-ning-foo, 

Fou-an. 

Fuen-ohow-foo, 

Fukoki, 

Fuiiai, 

Fung-siang-foo, 

Fuoring, 

Oalai, 

Grartokh, 

Geget, 

Giantchi, 

Goiloli. 

Guchen, 

Guldcha,  Kulja,  or  Hi, 

40.000  Cap.  of  Thian-shan-pe-loo  D 

Gunia.  Tibet  G 

Guruin  Nor,  Mongolia  K 

Hai-choo,  Corea  N 

Hakodadi  (open  port),  45,000  Japan  Q 

Han-chong-foo,  Shen-se  I 

Han-chow,  Se-chuen  H 

Hang-chow-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov., 


Fo-kien  L 
Kiang-si  L 
Shen-se  I 
Fo-kien  M 
Corea  N 
Shan-se  K 
Japan  P 
Japan  0 
Shen-se  I 
Mongolia  K 
Tibet  H 
Tibet  D 
Mongolia  H 
Tibet  E 
Mongolia  I 
Kan-su  F 


Kara-su,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 

Karin-gol,  Mongolia  H 

Kartshu.  Thian-.shan-nan-loo  B 

Kashgar,  or  Cashgar.  16.0O0, 

Cap.  of  Kingdom,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  B 


Ke-chow, 

Kedn. 

Ke-long, 

Ketaek, 

Kew-kiang-foo  (open  port), 
Khai-chow, 

Khamil, 


Che  kiang  M  d 


700,000 

Hankow-foo  (open  port), 

400,000 

Han-yang-foo,  or  Hannan, 

Haragal, 

Hen-chow, 

Heng-chow-foo, 

Her.sou. 

Hianien.  or  Amoy  (open  port), 

25(1,0001  Fo-kien  L 

Hin-chow,  Shan-se  L 

Hing-chow-  or  Ing-chow-foo,  Ngan-whi  L 


Hoo-pe  K 
Hoo-pe  K 
Mongolia  I 
Qnang-se  I 
Hoo-nan  K 
Manchuria  M 


Khara. 

Khemi, 

Khonigi, 

Khotan.  or  Ilchi, 
Khutuk-bai, 
Kia-chow, 
Kiai-chow, 
Kiai-chow, 
Kia-ing-chow, 
Kia-king-chow, 
Kian-chang-foo, 
Kiang-chow, 
Kiang  yen  tien, 
Kiao-cbow, 
Kia-ting-foo, 
Ki-chow, 


Hing-hien, 

Hing-i-foo, 

Hing-ngan-foo,  or  Sin, 
Hing-wha-foo, 

Hiogo,  an  open  port, 
Hoa-chow, 

Hoa-chow, 

Hoai-king-foo, 

Hoan-hien, 

Ho-chow, 

Ho-chow, 

Ho-chow, 

Hoei-choo-foo, 

Hoei-chow, 

Hoen  -y  uen  -ch  ow, 
Hoi-ngan-foo, 

Ho-keu-hien, 

Ho-kien-foo, 

Ho-nan-foo, 

Hong-choo. 

Hong-kong. 

Hononisika, 

Hoo-chow-foo, 

Hoo-kow-hien, 

Hoong-rao, 

Hosho, 

Hui-chow-foo,  or  Thsing-i- 
hoo, 

Hung-ching-chow, 
Hwang-chow-foo, 
I-ohow-foo, 

Ilchi,  or  Khotan, 


Shan-se  K 
Quei-chow  I 
Shen-se  I 
Fo-kien  L 
Japan  0 
Quang-tung  K 
Sheu-se  I 
Ho-nan  K 
Kan-su  I 
Se-ehuen  I 
Quang-se  K 
Ngan-whi  L 
Quang-tung  K 
Se-chuen  H 
Shen-se 
Kiang-su 
Kiang-si 

Pe-chi-li 
Ho-nan 
Corea 


See  Victoria. 


Japan  Q 
Che-kiang  M 
Kiang-si  L 
Yun-nan  G 
Mongolia  M 


Kiang-su 
Kan-su 
Hoo-pe 
Shan-tung 
Thian-shan-nan-loo 
Hi,  or  Guldcha,  40,000, 

Cap,  of  Thian-shan-pe-loo  D 

Iraom-mulla,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 

Indertu,  Thian-shan-nan-lo()  E 

Ing-chow-  or  Hing-chow-foo,  Ngan-whi  L 

Mongolia  K 


Ingir  Khaila-stai, 


Isikaributo, 

Jagatu, 

Jakliko, 

Jamda, 

Jantu, 

Jeddo,  or  Yedo,  Cap 
1,700,000 
Jiga  Gungar, 

Jorji-nobur, 

Jurkhudju, 

Kab-tag, 

Kabuki, 

Kadabsi, 

Kagosima, 

Kai-chow, 

Kai-chow, 

Kai-fong-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov. 
Kai-hoa-foo, 

Kailar, 

Kai-yuan-hien, 

Kamarsk, 

Kanagawa  (open  port), 

Kan-chow-foo, 

Kan-chow-foo, 

Kang, 

Kan-gen-hien, 

Kano, 

Kao-jeu-chow, 
Kao-thang-chow, 

Karachar, 

Kara-kersu-tai, 
Kara-kersu-tai, 
Kara-khoton, 

Karakorum, 
Kara-manghai, 


Hoo-pe 
Mongolia 
Formosa 
Fo-kien 
Kiang-si 
Pe-chi-li  M 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  F 
Mongolia  K 
Manchuria  M 
Mongolia  I 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 
Kan-su  E 
Shen-se  K 
Kan-su  I 
Shan-se  K 
Quang-tung  L 
Che-kian^  M 
Kiang-si  L 
Shan-se  K 


Kiang-su 

Shan-tung 

Se-chuen 

Pe-chi-li 


Kien-chow-foo,  or  Kiong-chow, 


lOO.oOO 
Kien-ning. 
Ki-kiang-hien, 
Kilimanko, 
Kin-chow, 
Kin-chow, 
Kin-chow, 
Ki-ngan  -foo. 
King-ehow-foo 
King-chow-foo 


600,000 


Hainan  K 
Fo-kien  L 
Se-chuen  I 
Mongolia  M 
Kan-su  I 
Quang-tung  I 
Shing-king  M 
Kiang-si  K 
Hoo-pe  K 
Shing-king  M 


King-ki-tao.  or  Kiung,  Cap.  of  Corea  N 
King-men-chow.  Hoo-pe  K 

King-te-ching-chow,  1,000,000  Kiang-si  L 


Japan  Q 
Mongolia  M 
Tibet  E 
Tibet  F 
Mongolia  K 
of  Empire, 

Japan  P 
Tibet  F 
Mongolia  L 
Mongolia  G 
Mongolia  F 
Japan  P 
Mongolia  H 
Japan  0 
Se-chuen  I 
Shing-king  M 
Ho-nan 
Yun-nan 
Manchuria 
Shing-kin^ 
Manchuria 
Japan 
Kiang-si 
Kan-su 
Corea  N 
Hainan  I 
Japan  O 
Kiang-su  L 
Shan-tung  L 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  E 

Mongolia  I  c 
Mfijigolia  M  a 
Kan-su  F  b 
Mongolia  H  a 
Mongolia  K  a 


King-tong-foo, 
King-tong-foo, 

Kin-hoa-foo, 

Kin-,vang-foo, 

Kin-yuen-foo, 

Kioo-chow, 

Kioong-chow, 

Kiria, 

Kirin-oola, 

Kirong, 

Kir-tsiu, 

Kitai, 

Kiun-chow, 

Kiung,  or  King-ki-tao,  Cap 
Koang, 

Kobdo.  10,000 
Ko-ching-hien, 

Ko-hien, 

Ko-hoa, 

Kokura, 

Kolan-chow, 

Komats, 

Kong-chang-foo, 

Kongo, 

Koo-chow, 

Korgo, 

Korimtu, 

Kotsi, 

Kotton 

Kow-chow-foo, 


Yun-nan  H 
Yun-nan  I 
Che- kiang  L 
Kan-su  I 


Quang-se 
Che-kiang 
Se-chuen 
Thian-shan-nan-loo 
Manchuria 

Tibet  E 
Corea  N 


of 


Kan-su  F 
Hoo-pe  K 
Corea  N 
Corea  N 
Mongolia  E 
Kan-su  H 
Shan-se  K 
Quang-se  I 
Japan  0 
Shan-se  K 
Japan  0 
Kan-su  H 
Mongolia  H 
Hoo-nan  K 
Mongolia  K 
Mongolia  I 
Japan  0 
Mongolia  L 
Quang-tung  K 


Kowloon  (Bntish  since  1861), 

Quang-tung  K 
Kuang,  or  Quang-chow.  Ho-nan  L 

Kuang-ping,  or  Quang-ping-foo, 

Pe-chi-li  K 

Kuang-sin,  or  Quang-sin-foo,  Kiang-si  L 


Kuang-tay-chow, 

K  uankia, 

Kua-uli-sutai, 

Ku-chui, 

Kuduk-u.ssu, 

Kuissu, 

Kui-sutu, 

Kuku-khoton, 

Kulan, 

Kulosutoi, 

Ku-pi-kiu, 

Kur, 

Kurbihodo, 

Kur-kara-usu, 

Kurungle, 

Ku-sing-foo, 

Kutche. 

Kwa-chow, 

Kwei-tai-foo, 

Labsolt, 

La-choo, 

Lai-chow-foo, 

Lan-chow-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov. 


Ngan-whi  L 
Tibet  G 
Kan-su  F 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  F 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  F 
Mongolia  M 
Mongolia  K 
Mongolia  K 
Thiaji-shan-nan-loo  C 
Mongolia  L 
Chi-li  L 
Thian-shan-pe-loo  E 
Mongolia  L 
Thian-shan-pe-loo  E 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  E 
Yun-nan  H 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 


Kiang-su 
Ho-nan 
Tibet 
Corea 
Shan-tung 
Kan-su 


Lassa.  or  Lha-ssa,  Cap.  of  Tibet, 
24,000.  Altitude,  11,700  ft.  Tibet 
Lha-ssa.  or  Lassa, 


Lian-chow, 
Liang-chow-foo, 
Liao-chow, 

Li-chow, 

Lien-chow-foo, 

Lien-ping-chow, 

Li-kiang-foo, 

Ling-chow, 

Ling-tao-foo,  or  Tao-choo, 
Lin-kiang-foo, 


F 

Tibet  F 
Quang-tung  K 
Kan-su  H 
Shan-se  K 
Hoo-nan  K 
Quang-tung  I 
Quang-tung  K 
Yun-nan  H 
Kan-su  I 
Kan-su  H 
Kiang-si  L 


Lin-ngan-foo, 

Li  nziu, 

Lioo-chow-foo, 

Li-ping-foo, 

Lithang, 

Long-gan-foo, 

Loo-an-hien, 

Loo-chow, 

Loo-chow,  or  Lui-chow-foo, 
Loo-ngan-foo, 

Loong-chow, 

Luan-chow, 

Lui-chow,  or  Loo-chow-foo, 
Lui-chow-foo 


Yun-nan  I 
Japan  Q 
Quang-se  I 
Quei-chow  I 
Tibet  G 
Se-chuen  H 
Ngan-whi  L 
Se-chuen  I 
Ngan-wdii  L 
Shan-se  K 
Shen-se  I 
Pe-chi-li  L 
Ngan-whi  L 
Quang-tung  K 


Macao(Por1?ifrMesc),35,000  Quang-tung  K 
Ma-ching-chow,  Hoo-Jje  K 

Ma-hoo-hien,  Se-chuen  H 

Maimachin.  Altitude  2,220  ft. 

Mongolia  I 

Manitu,  Mongolia  I 

Matfaer,  Formosa  M 

Matiantsin,  Kan-su  G 

Matsmai.  Cap.  of  Yesso,  50,000  Japan  P 
Mendukei.  Manchuria  M 

Mergen-khoton,  Manchuria  N 

Mia,  Japan  P 

Miako.  Ecclesiastical  Cap.  of  Em¬ 
pire.  500,000-l,0u0,0u0  Japan  P 

Mien-chow, 


Se-chuen  H 
Shen-se  I 
Kan-su  H 
Mongolia  K 
Japan  Q 
Manchuria  M 
Corea  N 
Chi-li  M 
Formosa  M 
Manchuria  N 
Corea  N 
Japan  P 


Mien-hien, 

Min-chow, 

Mingan, 

Mito. 

Moa-sin, 

Mochang, 

Modun, 

Moihow, 

Mongii, 

Moshan, 

Motozo, 

Moukden,  Shin-yang-foo,  or 

Fungtien,  Cap.  of  Prov.  Shing-king  M 
Mubiilun, 

Mugen, 

Mukotu, 

Murakami,  . 

Nagasaki  (open  port),  70-100,000  Japan  N 
Nalaicha,  Mongolia  I 

Namoa.  Quang-tung  L 

Nam-quan,  Fo-Kien  M 

Nan-chang-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov.  Kiang-si  L 
Nan-choo,  or  An-choo, 

Nan-cou-chin, 

Nan-kang-foo. 

Nan-king,  or  Nankin.  “Court  of 
the  South  ”  [Kiangnainff), 

5(10.0011,  Cap.  of  Prov.  Kmng-sii  L 


Mongolia  K 
Kan-su  F 
Mongolia  I 
.Japan  P 


Corea  N 
Kan-su  H 
Kiang-si  L 


Nan-ngan-foo, 
Nan-ngan-foo, 
Nan-yang-foo, 
Nan-yong-foo. 

Napa-  or  Nava-kiang, 
Nara, 

Naran, 

Naran, 

Nati-foo, 

Nava-  or  Napa-kiang, 
Nee-e-gata  (open  port). 


Kiang-si  K 
Quang-se  I 
Ho-nan  K 
Quang-tung  K 
Loo  Choo  Is.  N 
Japan  P 
Mongolia  I 
Mongolia  I 
Quang-se  I 
Japan  N 
Japan  P 


Ngan-king-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov.  Ngan-whi  L 


Ngan-loo-foo 
Ngan-ping-hien, 
Ngan-shan-wei, 
Ngan-shun-foo, 
Ngan-si, 
Ngan-tung-wei, 
Nimber, 
Ning-chow, 
Ning-chow, 
Ning-hai-hien, 
Ning-hai-hien, 
Ning-hia-foo, 
Ning-pan-wei-hien, 


Hoo-pe  K 
Quang-tung  K 
Shan-tung  M 
Quei-chow  I 
Kan-su  G 
Shan-tung  L 
Tibet  G 
Kiang-si  K 
Yun-nan  H 
Pe-chi-li  L 
Shan-tung  M 
Kan-su  I 
Se-chuen  H 


Ning-po  (open  port),  250,000  Che-kiang  M 

Ning-que-foo,  Ngan-whi  L 

Ning-too-chow,  Kiang-si  L 

Ninguta  Khoton,  Manchuria  N 

Ning-woo-foo,  Shan-se  K 

Ning-yuan-foo,  Se-chuen  H 

Ning-yuen-chow,  Shing-king  M 

Niu-chwang-foo  (open  port),  Shing-king  M 

Nul-ughet-kuduk,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  E 

Numdo.  Tibet  F 


Pe-chi-li 

Shan-se 

Chi-li 

Se-chuen 


Pao-ngan-chow, 

Pao-te-chow, 

Parin, 

Pei,  or  Feoo-chow, 

Pe-king,  “Northern  Cwirt,’ 

Metropolis  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  2,000,000 
Pe-sha, 

Petun-khotoD, 

Plan, 

Pijan, 

Pin-chow, 

Pinghai, 

Piiig-leang-foo, 

Ping-lo-foo, 

Ping-yoo-foo, 

Pin-yang, 

Po-chow, 

Po-chow, 

Poo-chow-foo, 

Poo-eul-foo, 

Poo-kiang-foo, 

Poo-ki-hien, 

Poo-ngan-chow, 

Pow-ning-foo, 

Pow-tiiig-foo, 

Pro, 

Quang-chow-foo,  or  Canton, 

1.20(1,000  Quang-tung  K 

Quang-hai-chow,  Quang-tung  K 

(Juang-  or  Knang-chow,  Ho-nan  L 

Quang-nan-foo,  _  Yun-nan  I 

Quang-ping-  or  Kuang-ping-foo, 

Pe-chi-li  K 

Quang-.si-foo, 

Quang-sin-  or  Kuang-sin-foo, 

Quano, 

Quei-chow-foo, 

Quei-chun-chow, 

Quei-ling-foo.  Cap.  of  Prov.  Quang-se  K 

Quei-yang-foo,  Cap.  of.  Prov. 

Quei-chow  I 

Qui-vang-chow,  Hoo-nan  K 

Rabdan,  Tibet  F 

Ruduk,  Tibet  C 

Saga,  Japan  0 

Saghalin-ula,  or  Aigun,  Manchuria  N 


Pe-chi-li  L 
Hoo-pe  K 
Manchuria  M 
Corea  N 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  F 
Shen-se  I 
Corea  N 
Kan-su  I 
Quang-se  K 
Quei-chow  I 
Shan-se  K 
Ngan-whi  L 
Shan-tung  L 
Shan-se  K 
Yun-nan  H 
Se-chuen  H 
Hoo-pe  K 
Quei-chow  H 
Se-chuen  I 
Pe-chi-li  L 
Mongolia  I 


Y'un-nan 

Kiang-si 

Japan 

Se-chuen 

Quang-se 


Saidagh 
Sairara, 

Sakai, 

Sakava, 

San-chui, 

Sangri, 

San-ha, 

Sanju, 

San-shui-hien, 

San-sin-chen, 

Santa-foo, 

San-tai, 

Sara, 

Sawaki, 
Se-chin-foo, 
Se-chow, 
Se-cou-so, 
See-chow-foo, 
Seing-choo, 
Se-lin-foo, 
Se-min-foo, 
Semoe, 
Se-nan-foo, 
Senday, 
Se-ngen-fee, 
Sengsen 


Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 
Japan  P 
Japan  0 
Corea  N 
Tibet  F 
Corea  N 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 
Quang-tung  K 
Manchuria  N 
Yun-nan  G 
Kan-su  E 
Japan  Q 
Japan  Q 
Quang-se  I 
Quei-chow  I 
Kan-su  H 
Ngan-whi  L 
Corea  N 
Quang-se  I 
Quang-se  I 
Yun-nan  H 
Quei-chow  I 
Japan  Q 
Quang-se  I 
Mongolia  K 


h 

Odawara, 

Japan  P 

c 

e 

Ohosaka,  or  Osaka, 

Japan  P 

d 

b 

d 

Oksu,  or  Aksu,  20,000 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 

b 

d 

Okuts, 

Olgeitu, 

Japan  0 

d 

e 

Mongolia  Q 

a 

d 

Oo-chow-foo, 

Quang-se  K 

f 

c 

Oo-long-hien, 

Se-chuen  I 

e 

c 

Oo-piug-hien, 

Fo-kien  L 

e 

Oo-poo,  or  Sui-tai-chow, 

Shen-se  K 

c 

d 

Orta, 

Mongolia  L 

b 

d 

Osaka,  Oho-saka,  or  Sakae, 
Ou-cha-poo, 

Ouliasutai,  or  Uliasutai. 

Japan  P 

d 

f 

Kan-su  I 

c 

c 

Mongolia  F 

b 

0 

Ourga,  Urea,  or  Kuran,  7,000  Mongolia  I 

b 

e 

Owick, 

Fo  kien  L 

f 

f 

Pa-choo, 

Corea  N 

c 

f 

Pa-chow, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

e 

Pa-chow, 

Se-chuen  I 

d 

c 

Pan-chow, 

Se-chuen  I 

d 

c 

Pang-tse-hien, 

Kiang-si  L 

e 

e 

Pao-king-foo, 

Hoo-nan  K 

e 

Shi-sien-foo, 

Sho-dzung, 

Sholga-dzung, 

Shoo-chow, 

Shoshu, 

Shu-ning,  or  Yu-ning-foo, 
Shun-king-foo, 

Shun-ti,  or  Shun-tai-foo, 
Siang-chow, 

Siang-in-hien, 

Siang-tan-hien, 

Siang-yang-foo, 

Si-hien, 

Sika, 

Silling,  or  Sin-ning-foo, 
Si-long-chow, 

Simoda  (open  port), 
Simono-saki, 

Sin-chow-fop, 

Sin-foo,  or  Hing-ngan, 

Sr  ngan-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov. 
Sing-chow, 

Sin-hoa-chow, 

Si-ning-hien, 

Sin-ki-hien, 

Sin  ning  or  Silling-foo, 


Shanghai  (open  port),  370,000  Kiang-su  M 
Shang-shui-hieu,  Ho-nan  K 

Sha-nu,  Manchuria  N 

Shao-choo-foo,  or  Chow- 

choo,  Quang-tung  K 

Shao-tow-foo  (Swatow),  open 
port,  Quang-tung  L 

Shayar,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 

Shehol,  CM-li  L 

Shigatze,  or  Jikadaze,  100,000  Tibet  B 

Shi-nan-foo,  Hoo-pe  I 

Shin-chow,  Pe-chi-li  L 

Shin-chow-foo,  Hoo-nan  K 

Shin-yang-foo,  or  Moukden,  Shing-king  M  b 


Quei-chow  I 
Tibet  G 
Tibet  F 
Ngan-whi  L 
Tibet  H 
Ho-nan  K 
Se-chuen  I 
Pe-chi-li  K 
Quang-se  I 
Hoo-nan  K 
Hoo-nan  K 
Hoo-pe  K 
Ho-nan  K 
Japan  0 
Kan-su  H 
Quang-se  I 
Japan  P 
Japan  0 
Quang-se  K 
Shen-se  I 
Shen-se  I 
Hoo-nan  I 
Hoo-nan  K 
Quang-se  K 
Hoo-nan  I 
Kan-su  H 
Kan-su  I 
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Bin-tai-tien, 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Tang-tai-hien, 

Pe-chi-li 

L 

c 

Tsao-chow-foo, 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Whei-chow-foo, 

P^an-^hi  L 

0 

Sin-ye-hien, 

Ho-nan  K 

d 

Tan-huang, 

Kan-su 

P 

c 

T.sa-torgan-dzung, 

Tibet  (} 

e 

Whei-li-chow, 

^-chuen  11 

e 

Sin-yuen-hien, 

Quang-tiing  K 

f 

Tao-choo,  or  Ling 

-tao-foo,  Kan-su 

H 

c 

Tse-tsiu, 

Quel  part  I.  N 

d 

Wo-chang-foo.  Can.  of  Prov.. 

Sioo-choo-foo, 

Kiang-su  L 

d 

Tarim, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

D 

h 

Tsiamdo, 

Tibet  G 

d 

400,000 

Hoo-pe  K 

d 

Siiio-ohow-foo, 

Se-chuen  H 

e 

Tarkira, 

Mongolia 

K 

b 

Tsi-chow, 

Shan-se  K 

6 

Woo-kang-chow, 

Hoo-nan  .K 

e 

Sioo-en-chow, 

Quang-se  K 

e 

Tashikang, 

Tibet 

C 

(1 

T.ri-nan-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov. 

Shantung  L 

C 

Woo-sung-chow, 

Kiang-su  .M 

d 

Siuen-chow-foo, 

Fo-kien  L 

f 

Ta-tu-che, 

Formosa 

M 

f 

Tsin-chow, 

Corea  N 

C 

Woo-ting-chow, 

Shan-tung  L 

0 

Siii-li, 

Japan  N 

e 

Tayra, 

Japan 

Q 

c 

T-iin-chow, 

Shan-se  K 

e 

Wu-whei-chow, 

Ngan-whi  L 

d 

Siye  tai, 

Tibet  G 

d 

Tchabtsial, 

Mongolia 

I 

b 

Tsin-chnw-foo, 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Yai-chow, 

Hainan  I 

g 

So-chow, 

■  Shan-se  K 

c 

Tchatung  Sabe, 

Mongolia 

H 

d 

Tsin-dun-si, 

Kan-su  F 

b 

Yan  chow  foo. 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Sok-diiing, 

Tibet  F 

d 

Tchiigutchak, 

Thian-shan-pe-loo 

1) 

a 

Tsing  hai-wei, 

Shan-tung  M 

c 

Yang-chan  hien. 

Quang-tung  K 

f 

Soo-ehow. 

Ngan-whi  L 

d 

Tekes  Karaul, 

Thian-shan-pe-loo 

D 

b 

Tsing-ki-  hien. 

Se-chuen  H 

e 

Yang-chen. 

Corea  N 

c 

Soo-chow-foo,  formerly  1 

,000,000 

Te-king-chow, 

Quang-tung 

K 

f 

Tsin-tien. 

Che-kiang  M 

e 

Yang-chow-foo, 

Kiang-su  L 

d 

Kiang-su  M 

d 

Te-ngan-foo. 

Floo-pe 

K 

d 

Tsitsihar.  orT.sitsikhar, 

Manchuria  M 

a 

Yanghissar,  Thi.an 

shan-nan-loo  C 

c 

Snoi-ting-foo, 

Se-chuen  I 

d 

Teng-chow-foo, 

Shan-tung 

M 

c 

Tsun-h  wa-chow. 

IV-chi-li  L 

b 

Yarkand,  Can.  of  Kingdn 

m. 

So  ping-foo. 

Shan-se  K 

c 

Teshoo  Lomboo,  20,000  Tibet 

E 

e 

Tugurik, 

Mongolia  F 

a 

120  OUO  Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 

c 

So-tsiu, 

Corea  M 

b 

Te.siwo, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Tugurik. 

Mongoli.a  I 

b 

Yatsudo, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Soya, 

.Is  pan  Q 

a 

Thok-dj.alung, 

Tibet 

D 

<1 

Tung  ku-hien. 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

Yatsusiro, 

Japan  0 

d 

Su-chow-foo, 

Kan-su  (J 

c 

Thsiang-hai, 

Mongolia  G 

c 

Tung-lew-hien, 

Ngan-whi  L 

d 

Y-chang.  or  Y-lin-foo, 

Hoo-pe  K 

d 

Sud  jii. 

Mongolia  K 

b 

Thsing-i-hoo,  orHui-chow-foo,  Kiang-su 

L 

d 

Turfan,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  E 

b 

Y-chow. 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

Siien-wha-foo, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

b 

Tien-choo, 

Mongolia 

H 

d 

Tu-shi-kiu-hien, 

Pe-(dii-li  L 

b 

Yedo,  or  .Jed{ln.  Metropol 

is  of  the 

Sui-chow-foo, 

Kiang-si  L 

e 

Tien-pak-liien, 

Quang-tung 

K 

f 

Tuwano. 

.Japan  0 

d 

Japanese  Empire,  672,1 

58  P 

c 

Sui-dsu, 

Japan  P 

c 

Tien-tsin  foo, 

Pe-chi-li 

L 

c 

Tyung-tsiu, 

Corea  N 

c 

Yen-chow. 

Che-kiang  L 

e 

Sui-tai.  or  Oo-poo-chow, 

Shen-se  K 

c 

Ting-choo, 

Corea 

N 

c 

Tzagan-Khuduk, 

Mongolia  K 

b 

Yen-king-chow, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

b 

Sui-yan-ching. 

Shing-king  M 

b 

Ting-chow -foo. 

Fo-kien 

L 

e 

Tzin-ho,  Thian-shan-pe-loo  D 

b 

Yen-ngan-foo, 

Shen-se  I 

c 

Sung-kiang-foo, 

Kiang-su  .M 

d 

Tiug-fan-chow, 

Quei-chow 

I 

e 

Ugaki, 

Japan  P 

c 

Yen-ping-foo. 

Fo-kien  L 

e 

Sun-y-foo, 

Quei -chow  I 

e 

Tiung-t.siu, 

Corea 

M 

c 

Uger-bulak,  Thian 

-shan -pe-loo  E 

a 

Y-lin,  or  Y-chang-foo, 

Hoo-pe  K 

d 

Surrnang. 

Tibet  G 

d 

Tobut, 

Japan 

Q 

b 

Ci-tsiu, 

Corea  M 

c 

Yo-chow-fon, 

Hoo-nan  K 

e 

Swatow  (Sha-tow-foo),  open 

Todok. 

Thian-shan  -pe-loo 

1) 

b 

Uliasutai, 

Mongolia  G 

a 

Y'okohama  (open  port). 

Japan  P 

c 

port. 

Quang-tung  L 

f 

Toghing, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

E 

c 

[Initu, 

Mongolia  1 

b 

Yooen-chow-foo, 

Kiang-si  K 

e 

Tago, 

Japan  0 

(1 

Toirim, 

Mongolia 

I 

a 

Ur.iga, 

Japan  P 

c 

Yoong-chang-foo, 

Yun-nan  G 

e 

Tai-an-foo, 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Toksima, 

Jaoan 

0 

d 

Urangkash,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 

c 

Yoong-chow-foo, 

Hoo-nan  K 

e 

Tai-chow, 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Tolon-noor.  or  Dolonnor,  Mongolia 

L 

c 

Urga,  or  Ourga,  7,000 

Mongolia  I 

b 

Yoong-ning-chow, 

Yun-nan  H 

e 

Tai-chow-foo, 

Che-kiang  M 

e 

Tong-chang  foo, 

Shan-tung 

L 

c 

Uriankansk, 

Manchuria  M 

a 

Yoong-pe-ting-chow, 

Y un-nan  H 

e 

Tai-ming-fno, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

Tong  chow-foo. 

Shen-se 

I 

d 

Urtu. 

Kan-su  F 

b 

Yoong-shun-foo, 

Hoo-nan  I 

e 

Tai-ping-foo, 

Ngan-whi  L 

d 

Tong-chuen, 

Corea 

N 

c 

Urumtsi: 

Kan-su  E 

b 

Yo-ping, 

Corea  N 

d 

Tai-ping-foo, 

Quang-.se  I 

f 

Tong  chuen-foo. 

Se-chuen 

H 

e 

Ushi  Turfan,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 

b 

Yow-chow-foo, 

Kiang-si  L 

e 

Tai-tiiig-foo, 

Shan-se  K 

b 

Tong-gin  foo. 

Quei-chow 

I 

e 

Valai. 

Manchuria  0 

a 

Yow-ngan-foo, 

Yun-nan  11 

e 

Tai-tsiiig-foo, 

Quei-chow  I 

e 

Tong-lan-chow, 

(Juang-se 

I 

f 

Victoria.  10.000 

Hong-kong  K 

f 

Yubets, 

.Japan  Q 

b 

Taiwan, 

Formosa  M 

f 

Tonrak  Touduk, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

B 

c 

Voo-ting  foo. 

Yun-nan  H 

e 

Yu-chow, 

Ho-nan  K 

e 

Tai-vuen,  Cap.  of  Prov. 

Shan-se  K 

c 

Too-yun-foo, 

Quei  chow 

I 

e 

Wakamats, 

Japan  P 

c 

Yuen-chow-foo, 

Hoo-nan  I 

e 

Talc.  Tbian-shan-nan-loo  D 

c 

Toroi, 

Mongolia 

F 

c 

Wan-chow. 

Hainan  K 

g 

Yuen-kiang-foo. 

Yun-nan  H 

f 

Takanahe, 

Japan  0 

d 

Totling, 

Tibet 

C 

d 

Wan-chow-foo, 

Che-kiang  M 

e 

Yugur,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 

b 

Takasaki. 

Ja))an  P 

c 

Toto, 

Mongolia 

K 

b 

Wei-chow, 

Kan-su  I 

d 

Yu-Iin-foo, 

Shen-.se  I 

c 

Taku  Ports, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

Totsian-foo, 

Se-chuen 

H 

d 

Wei  hoe-foo,  or  We-kyun, 

Ho-nan  K 

c 

Yiing-ping-foo. 

Pemhi-li  L 

c 

Ta-li-foo,  Cap.  of  the  Mahomedan 

Tow-chow, 

Hoo-nan 

K 

e 

Wei-ning, 

Quei  chow  H 

e 

Yu-ning,  or  Shu-ning-foo, 

Ho-nan  K 

d 

Sultanate  of 

Yun -nan  H 

e 

Toyama, 

Japan  P 

c 

Wei-yueh. 

Corea  N 

b 

Yun-long-chow. 

Yun-nan  G 

e 

Tama, 

Japan  P 

d 

Tsaganlugurik, 

Mon;^olia 

K 

b 

We-kyun-foo,  or  Wei-hoe, 

Ho-nan  K 

c 

Yun-nan-foo,  Cap.  of  Prov.  Yun-nan  H 

e 

Tanahy,  " 

Japan  P 

c 

T.sai-osu, 

Mongolia 

I 

b 

Wen, 

Corea  N 

c 

Yun-si-chow, 

Hoo-pe  K 

d 

Tan-chow,  or  Ho-po-so, 

Hainan  I 

g 

Tsang-chow, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

c 

Wen-kai-chow, 

Quei-chow  I 

e 

Y^un-yang-foo, 

Hoo-pe  K 

d 

RIVERS. 

Chinese,  Ho  and  Kiang,  River. 


Aksii,  R.  Thian-shan-nan-loo 

Alliasica,  R.  Manchuria 

Atnonr  or  Saghalien,  R., 

2.70(1  m. 

Angara.  R. .  .5.50  m. 

Argun  or  Kerulen,  R., 

1,1.50  m. 

Arik.  R. 

Baguru  Bar,  R. 

Baitalik,  R. 

Bei-kem,  R. 

Bo  R. 

Boratula.  R.  Thian-shan-pe-loo 

Bralimaiiootra,  Yaroo,  or  Tsanpo, 

1,850  m.  Tibet 

Buruntj  R.  Tibet 

Cainlioja,  Mekong,  or  Lan-tsan 
Kiang,  1,350  tn. 

Canton  R.,  or  Chu  Kiang, 

Chan -ton  R. 

Cheng  Kiang, 

Chi-chui  Kiang, 

Chigue,  R. 

Chilkoi, 

Chilok,  R. 

Chirin.  R. 

Choinko.  R. 

Choong  Ho, 

Chu  Kiang,  or  Canton  R. 

Chiilun,  R. 

Dargu-dzangha  R. 

Dih'ing.  R. 

Dilgir  Morek, 

Dobcor,  R. 

Ega.  R. 

Emil,  R. 

Figami-gawa,  R. 

Foa  or  .Moo-qua  Ho, 

Fuen  Flo, 

Fuluka,  R. 

(tan,  R. 

Gar.  R. 

Grand  Canal,  650  m. 

Gurhan,  R. 

Haen  Ho, 

Han  Kiang.  700  m. 

Han  Kiang,  210  tn. 

Hen  Kiang. 

Ileng  or  Siang  Kiang, 

Hersou,  R. 

He-shui  Ho, 

Hoang  Ho.  Whang  Ho.  or  Yellow 
R.,  2.270  m.,  1,100  m.  are 
navigable.  Reported  to  have 


Manchuria 

Siberia 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Corea 

Mongolia 

Moi^olia 

Tibet 


China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
Ordos 
Siberia 
Siberia 
Mongolia 
Manchuria 
China 
China 
Manch  u  ria 
Tibet 
Tibet 
Mongolia 
Manchuria 
Mongolia 
Thian-shan-pe-Ioo 
Japan 
China 
China 
Tibet 
Mongol  i;i 
Manchuria 
China 
Mongolia 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
Manchuria 
China 


D  b 
,M  a 

0  a 
H  a 

K  a 
H  a 
N  b 
H  a 
G  a 
F  d 
D  a 

F  e 
G  d 

H  f 
K  f 
L  b 
e 
e 
b 
a 
a 
b 
a 


L 
I 
I 
I 
I 
L 
N 
H  d 
K  f 
N  a 
E  d 
G  c 
H  a 
M  a 
H  a 
D  a 
Q  c 
I  d 
K  c 
G  e 
M  a 
M  a 
L  c 
H  a 
L  e 
K  d 
L  f 
H  e 
K  e 
M  b 
I  d 


changed  its  course  during  the 
years  1851-52-53,  now  taking 
the  channel  of  the  Ta-tsing  R. 
and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li.  China  G  d  & 

Hong-chui  Kiang,  China 

Hou-to  Ho.  China 

Horo  chagal,  R.  Mongolia 

Ho-ti  Kiang,  China 

Hun,  R.  Manchuria 

Idaina,  R.  Mongolia 

Hi.  R.,  600  m.  Thian-shan-pe-loo 
Indus,  or  Senge-khabap, 

1,800  m.  Tibet 

Irkut,  R.  Siberia 

Irtish.  R. .  1,960  m.  Siberia 

Irtish,  Tcherny,  R.  Thian-shan-pe-loo 


M  d 
I  f 
L  0 
I  a 
H  f 


Isikari  R. 

Isykyen.  R. 

Kailar,  R. 

Kalon.  R. 

Kan  Kiang, 
Kan-kou-shou  R. 
Karakadi.  R. 
Kashgar-daria. 
Katsi-ulan-inuren, 
Keoo-ling  Kiang. 
Keria-keldia, 

Kerulen  or  Argun,  R., 
1,150  m. 

Khaidugol.  R. 
Kharu-ussu  R. 

Khol.  R. 

Kia-ling  Ho, 

Kin-chui  Ho, 


Japan 
Manchuria 
Manchuria 
Mongolia 
China 
China 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 
Th  ian  -sh  an  -nan  -1  oo 
Tibet 
China 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 


Mongolia 
Thian-.shan-nan-loo 
Tibet 
Mongolia 
China 
China 


Kin-sha,  Ta,  or  Yang-tse  Kiang, 

3.3.50  ra.  China 

Kobdo.  R.  Mongolia 

Kua-kem.  R.  Mongolia 

Kukusai-gol,  Mongolia 

Kumara,  R.  Manchuria 

Kutnin.  R.  Manchuria 

Lan-tsan  Kiang,  Mekong,  or  Cain- 


boja,  1,350  tn. 
Lau-chang  Ho, 
Leao  Ho.  550  m. 
Li-tnoo,  R. 
Li-tsin  R. 

Lohan,  R. 

Lo  llo. 

Lo  Kiang, 
Loo-fee -00, 

Lung  Kiang, 
Lu-tsiu,  B. 


China 

China 

China 

Haintin 

Tibet 

China 

China 

China 

China 

China 

Tibet 


D  d 
H  a 
D  a 
E  a 

Q  b 

M  a 
L  a 
L 
L 
I 
C 
C 
F 
L 
D 


K  a 
E  b 
F  d 
M  a 
I  d 

I  d 

II  e 
E  a 
G  a 
F  c 
N  a 
M  a 

H  f 
L  0 
M  b 
I  S 
H  e 
M  b 
I  0 
K  e 


G  d 


Me-kong,  Camboja,  or  Lan-tsan 
Kiang  1,350  m.  China  H  f 

Minachoo  R.  Tibet 

Min  Ho,  China 

Min  Kiang,  China 

Mokor,  R.  Mongolia 

Moo-qua,  or  Foa  Ho,  China 

Mu  Ho,  China 

Muren,  R.  Manchuria 


Murui-ussu  or  Yang-tse  Kiang, 

3,350  m.  Tibet 

Namtsitu-oulan-mnren,  Mongolia 

Nonn  or  Non,  R.,  600  m.  Manchuria 
Noro,  R.  Manchuria 

Onon,  R.  Mongolia 

Oo  or  Woo  Kiang,  China 

Oo-ling  Kiang,  China 

Oou,  R.  Manchuria 

0-khon.  R.,  400  m.  Mongolia 

Ouliasutai,  R.,  250  m.  Mongolia 

Panga.  R.  Manchuria 

Pan  Kiang,  China 

Pei  Ho,  China 

Pe  Kiang,  China 

Quei  Kiang,  China 

Re-shwi.  R.  China 

Saghalien  or  Ainoor,  R., 

2,700  in.  Manchuria 

Sakada-gawa,  R.  Japan 

Sakai,  R.  Mongolia 

Sang.  R.  Manchuria 

San-kan  Ho,  .  China 

Sara-muren,  R.  China 

Selenga.  R. ,  700  m.  Mongolia 

Senge-khabap,  or  Indus,  1,800  m.  Tibet 


G  a 


K  f 
K  f 
H  d 


0 

P 

H 

N 

K 

M 

H 

D 

L 

G 

L 

K 

K  f 
L  e 


Sha  Ho,  China 

Sheok,  R.  Tibet 

Shilka,  950  m.  Siberia 

Siang  or  Heng  Kiang,  China 

Si  Kiang,  900  m.  China 

Si-ki  Kiang,  China 

Sinana,  R.  Japan  P  c 

Si-ni-koo  Ho,  China  I  d 

Siun  Ho,  China  I  d 

Sok-uir  R.  Tibet  F  d 

Sungari,  R.,  850  m.  Manchuria  N  a 

Sutlej,  R.,  850  m.  Tibet  C  d 

Ta  Ho,  China  H  c 

Tai.  R.  Mongolia  H  b 

Ta  Kiang  (Greaii?.),  or  Yang-tse.  China  H  e 

Tamir,  R.  Mongolia  H  a 

Tao  Ho,  China  H  c 

Tarim  R.  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D  b 

Ta-toong,  B.  Mongolia  H  c 


Ta-tsing  Ho,  since  1853  filled  with 
the  waters  of  the  Hoang  Ho,  China  L  c 

Tchabekan,  R.  Mongolia  F  a 

Tcherny  Irtish,  R.  Thian-shan-pe-loo  E  a 

Tchor-usu,  R.  Manchuria  M  a 

Tes,  R.  Jlongolia  F  a 

Thola.  R.  China  G  c 

Tong  Kiang,  China  K  f 

Toong  Ho,  China  I  d 

Toro-usu.  R.  Mongolia  M  a 

Tsanpo,  Yaroo,  or  Brahmapootra, 


1.85(1  m. 

Tsing  Kiang, 

Tula, 

Tu-ling  Ho, 

Tuinen  R. 

Tziii-choui  Ho, 

Uda,  R. 

Ukiat.  R. 

Hla,  R. 

Uldza.  R. 

Uliasutai,  R.  Mongolia  G 

Ulu-kein  or  Yenesel  R.  Mongolia  F 

Urungu,  R.  Thian-shan-pe-loo  F 

llsuri.  R.,  400  m.  Manchuria  0 


Tibet  E 
China  I 
Mongolia  I 
China  M 
Corea  0 
China  K 
Siberia  I 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 
Corea  N 
Mongolia  K 


Wei  Ho, 

Wei  Ho, 

Wen  Ho, 

Whai  Ho, 

Whang  Ho 
R..  2.700  m. 
Woo  or  Oo  Kiang, 


China  I 
China  K 
China  H 
China  L 

Hoang  Ho,  or  Yellow 

China  G  d  &  M 
China  I 


Yaldun,  R. 
Yalong  Kiang, 
Ya-loo  R. 

Yang  Ho, 
Y’ang  Kiang, 


Thian-shan-pe-loo  D 
China  H 
Corea  M 
China  K 
China  H 


Yang  tse  Kiang,  Ta  Kianp,  Kin- 
sha  Kiang,  or  Murui-inssu, 

3,450  m.  China  G  d  &  M 

Yarghi-dzangho-tsiu  R.  Tibet  E 

Yarkand-daria,  1,300  m. 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 
Yaroo,  Tsanpo,  or  Brahmapootra, 

1,8.50  m.  Tibet  J4 

Yenesei  or  Ulu-kem  R.  Mongolia  F 

Yoo  Kiang,  China  I 

Ytshum,  R.  Manchuria  N 

Yuen  Kiang,  China  K 

Yu  Ho,  China  L 

Yung-foo  Kiang,  China  I 

Yun  Ho,  China  L 

Yurung-kash  B.  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 


MAP  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE  AND  JAPAN. 


LAKES. 

Oiinesc,  Hoo — Tartar,  Xor. 


Ala-kul, 

Siberia  D 

a 

Ebin-tchesoor  Nor, 

Kan-su 

E 

b 

Aluk  Nor, 

Kan-su  G 

b 

Eidzighen  Nor, 

Tibet 

F 

d 

Aylak  Nor, 

Mongolia  F 

a 

Eul,  L. 

Y un-nan 

H 

e 

Baba-kul, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 

b 

Gachui  Nor, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

E 

c 

Balangiri  Nor, 

Mongolia  G 

0 

Gash  Nor, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

E 

c 

Barkul  L. 

Kan-su  F 

b 

Gashun  Nor, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

E 

c 

Bastan  Nor, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  E 

b 

Gherghi  Nor, 

Tibet 

F 

d 

Beger  kul, 

Kan-su  G 

b 

Grikhan,  L. 

Mongolia 

E 

X 

Birtin,  L. 

Manchuria  N 

b 

Gudziye  Nor. 

Mongolia 

G 

a 

Biwano,  L. 
Bocha-namur  Nor, 
Bol-serteng,  L. 

Japan  P 
Tibet  D 
Thian-shan-nan-loo  F 

c 

d 

c 

Hong-tsi-hoo,  receives  a  portion 
of  the  Hoang  Ho  by  the  Sha¬ 
ko  since  1868,  Ngan-whi 

L 

d 

Budjo  Nor, 

Mongolia  G 

a 

Ike-aral  Nor. 

Mongolia 

F 

a 

Buir  Nor, 

Mongolia  L 

a 

Ike-namur  Nor, 

Tibet 

D 

d 

Buka  Nor, 

Tibet  F 

d 

Issyk-kui, 

Siberia 

C 

b 

Chan-ning.  Nor, 
Dabsun  Nor. 

Mongolia  H 
Mongolia  F 

b 

c 

Jung-brock,  or  Paltee  L.,  altitude 
13.5()0  ft.  Tibet 

F 

e 

Dalai  Nor  (Kalon), 

Mongolia  L 

a 

Kao-yon  Hoo, 

Kiang-su 

L 

d 

Djaring  Nor, 

Mongolia  G 

0 

Kara-kul, 

Tb  ian-shan-n  an-loo 

B 

c 

Djeli  Nor, 

Kan  su  E 

a 

Kara-mala-esik,  L. 

Thian-shan-pe-loo 

D 

a 

Dochehjian,  L. 

Tibet  D 

d 

Kara-manna,  L. 

Ordos 

I 

b 

Doto  Nor, 

Tibet  F 

c 

Kara  Nor, 

Kan-su 

F 

c 

Dotser,  L. 

Tibet  F 

d 

Kara  Nor, 

Mongolia 

F 

a 

Dsida  Nor, 

Tibet  F 

d 

Karga-olon  Nor, 

Mongolia 

I 

b 

Dzisagh-mtso  L. 

Tibet  E 

d 

Khakartu  Nor, 

Thian-shan-nan-loo 

F 

a 

Khara  Nor, 

KenUa,  L. 

Kliuliisu  Nor. 

Koko  Nor  C  Blue  Lake”), 
Kosso-gol  (Baigal-dalai), 
Kuaiig  yang  Iloo, 

Kukusar  Nor. 

Kyzul-ba.shi  L. 

Lang-bou  L. 

Lob  Nor, 

Lo-ma  Hoo, 

Alanasarowar  L. 

Nom-tso, 

Oigon  Nor, 

Olok  Nor, 

Oring  Nor, 

Pab-intso  L. 

Pai  Hoo,  or  Ta-Io-tse  L. 
Paltee  L.,  altitude  13,oU0  ft. 
Po-yang  Hoo, 

Pun-tchagan  Nor, 
Sairain-kiil, 

Sbaniina  Nor, 


Tibet 
Manchuria 
Mongolia 
Mongolia 
Mongolia 
Kiang-su 
Mongolia 
Tliian-shan-pe-loo 
Tibet 

Thian  -shan  -nan  -loo 
Ngan-whi 
Tibet 


Shara  Nor, 
Shatzao  Nor 


Tibet 
Mongolia 
Mongolia 
^Mongolia 
Tibet 
Pe-chi-li 
Tibet 
Kiang-si 
Mongolia 
Tbian-.shan-|ie-loo 
.Mongolia 
Thian -shan -nan -loo 
ilongolia 


Shee-hiang  Hoo, 

Kiang-su  L 

d 

Sira-buritu  Nor, 

Mongolia  H 

d 

Siran-loose  Nor, 

Tibet  E 

d 

Tai  Hoo, 

Kiang-su  .M 

d 

Ta-lo-tse  L.,  or  Pai  Hoo, 

Pe-chi-li  L 

Tarogh-yu-mtso,  L. 

Tibet  D 

d 

Ta-tsing  L. 

Pe-chi-li  L 

e 

Tchagan  Nor, 

Mongolia  G 

b 

Teimen  Nor, 

Mongolia  G 

a 

Tengri  Nor, 

Tibet  F 

d 

Tien-cbi,  L. 

Yun-iian  H 

f 

Toong-tiug  Hoo, 

Hoo-nan  K 

e 

Too-shan  Hoo, 

Shan-tung  L 

c 

Torei  Nor, 

Siberia  L 

a 

Tsao  Hoo. 

Kiang-si  L 

d 

Tsin-ton-hu  Nor, 

Kan-su  Q 

b 

Tso-hangak, 

Tibet  D 

d 

T.so-pangong, 

Tibet  C 

d 

Tziui-yan  L. 

Kan-su  G 

b 

Ubsa  Nor, 

Mongolia  F 

a 

Wei-chang  Hoo, 

Ngan-whi  L 

d 

Yeshil  Nor,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  B 

; 

Yeshil  Nor,  Thian-shan-nan-loo  D 

0 

Yukhai  Nor, 

Mongolia  H 

b 

Zaisang,  L.  Thian-shan-pe-loo  D 

a 

MOUNTAINS. 

Chinese,  Shan,  a  Mountain— Liaj,  a  Mountain  Cliain. 


Ala-shan,  or  TIolan-shan,  Mongolia  H 
Ala-tiu.  Dznngariair,  Mongolia  D 

Ala  tau  Mounts.  Siberia  E 

Ala-tau-transilensis,  mean  height 

6,(ib(i  ft.  Siberia  C 

Aling  Gangri,  21?. 000  Tibet  D 

Altai  Mounts.,  12,796  Mongolia &Siber.  F 
Altai  Mounts.  E 

Aneuta  Mounts.,  or  Kuen-lun, 

22.000  Tibet  D 

Api,  22.289  Himalayas  D 

Apple  Mounts.  Siberia  K 

Asania-yaina,  Nip-hon  P 

Badrinath.  23,210  Himalayas  0 

Baikal  Mounts.  Siberia  I 

Bielukha,  Bilouka,  or  Katunsk, 

12.796  Altai  E 

Bogda-oula.  or  Holy  Mtn.  Thian-shan  E 
Bnhea  .Mounts.  China  L 

BolorTagh.  19.000  Thian-shan-nan-loo  B 
Bureya  or  Little  Khingan  Mts.  Aiuoor  0 
Celestial  Jlounts.,  or  Thian- 
shan.  Thian-shan-nan-loo  E 


Chunialari,  23,946 
Daurian  Mounts. 
Dhawalagiri,  26,826 
pzang  .Mounts. 
Dzungariau  Ala  Tau, 


Himalayas  E 
Mongolia  I 
Himalayas  D 
Tibet  E 
Mongolia  D 


Ergik  Targak-taigan,  Mongolia 

Evere.st.  Mount.  29.002,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  World.  Himalayas 
Fusi  Yauia  Volcano,  14,177  Nip-hon 
Gerghi-dzagar-oola.  Tibet 

Gobi  (dexcH),  or  Shamo  (Sea  of 
Sand).  Mongolia 

Gurbi-daban  Mounts.,  Mongolia 

Gurla  (.Mandhatal,  2.5.200  Himalayas 
Himalaya  Mounts.,  between  Tibet 
and  India.  Mean  height  17,000 
Ho-chan.  Volcano.  "  Thian-shan 
Holan-shan.  or  Ala-shan,  Mts  .Mongolia 
In-sh.an  Garjan  .Mounts.,  Mongolia 
Iran  Kabirgan  Mts.  Thian-shan-pe-loo 
Ithuri  Alin.  .Manchuria 

Kailas  Parbat.  22.000  Himalayas 
Kamet.  25.373  Himalayas 

Kanchinjinga,  or  Kinchinjinga, 

28,156  Himalayas 

Karakoram,  or  Tsung  Ling 

Mts.,  28,278  Thian-shan-nan-loo 
Karakoram  Pass,  18,317  Karakoram 
Katunsk  Mt.  or  Bielukha,  12,976  Altai 
Khangai  Mounts.  Mongolia 

Khan  Oola  Mounts.  Mongolia 

Khingan  .Mounts.  Mongolia 

Khingan.  Little,  or  Bureya  Mts.  Amoor 


G  a 

E  e 
P  c 
F  d 

H  b 
H  a 
D  d 


N  a 
D  d 
C  d 

B  e 


E  a 
H  a 
I  a 
L  a 
0  a 


Khingan.  Western.  Mounts.  Mongolia 
Kincbinjinga.  or  Kanchinjinga, 

28,1.56  Himalayas 

Kuen-lun.  or  .4nputa  Mounts.  21,500 


K  a 
E  e 


Leo  Purgial.  22,227 
Loung  .Mounts. 

Lurakang  Pass, 

Mama  Mountain, 
Me-ling  Mounts. 
Miao-ling  .Mounts. 
Morrison,  Mount,  10,800 
Mustagh  Mounts. 
Mustakh  Pass. 

Nanda  Devi,  25,614 
Nan-ling  Mountains, 
Nan-shan  Mounts. 

Nan -shan  Mts. 

Pe-ling  Mounts. 

Pe.shan,  Volcano, 

Petsha.  Mt.  15,000 
Pipe  .Shan  Mounts. 
Poronokori,  Mt. 
Pu-ching  \lonnts. 
Sadjum.  20,021 
Saian.sk  Mounts. 

Sajan  Jlounts. 


Himalayas 
China 

v 

Mongolia 
China 
China 
Formosa 
Siberia 
Karakoram 
Himalayas 
China 
Tibet 

Thian-shan-pe-loo 
China 
Thian-shan 
‘China 
Corea 
Yesso 
China 
Himalayas 
Mongolia 
Mongolia 


D 

C 

I 

C 

H 

K 

H 

M  f 


Q  b 
L  e 
C  d 
F  a 
H  a 


Shamo  (Sea  of  Sand),  or  Gobi 
(desert), 


Mongolia  H  b 


Shoo  Shan  Mounts.  China  I  e 

Sikota  Alin  Mounts.  Manchuria  P  a 

Sin-ling  Mounts.  China  H  d 

Siro  Yama  V'olcano,  8,000  Nip-hon  P  c 
Siue  Shan,  or  Snowy  Mt,  Burmah  Q  e 
Ta-hang  Mounts.  China  K  c 

Tai  Shan  Mounts.  China  L  c 

Tangnu  Oula  Mounts.,  11,500  Mongolia  F 
Tan-sia  Shan,  China  K 

Tapa-ling  Mounts.  China  I 

Tarhagatui  Mounts.  Thian-shan-pe-loo  E 
Tashan  Mounts.  Jlongolia  G 

Ta-yu-ling  Mounts.  China  L 

Tchagan-talak-hai  Mts.  Ordos  I 

Tchakar  Mts.  Mongolia  K 

Tche-oola  Mounts.  Mongolia  G 

Tengri  Khan,  21,000  Thian-shan  D 
Thian-shan,  or  Celestial  Mounts.  E 

Tise  Gangri  Mounts.  Himalayas  D 

Tsung  Ling,  or  Karakoram 

Mts.,  28.156  Thian-shan-nan-loo  C 


Tunka  Mounts. 
Y'ablonoi  Mounts. 
Yangi-diwan  Pass, 
Tangma.  26.000 
Y  u-Iing  Mounts. 
Y'un-ling  Mounts. 


Siberia  H 
Siberia  L 
Kuen-lun  C 
Himalayas  E 
China  I 
China  H 


Ba.shee  Channel,  China  Sea 

Bias  Bay,  China 

Bungo  Channel,  Japan 

Chi-foo  Harbour,  China 

China  Sea,  Eastern,  or  Tung 

Hai,  E.  of  China 

China  Sea,  South,  or  Nan 

Hai,  S.  of  China 

Corea  Bay,  China 

Corea.  Gulf,  or  Broughton  Bay,  Corea 
Corea  Strait,  Corea  &  Japan 

D'Anville  Gulf,  Manchuria 

Faku-ura  Bay,  Nip-hon 

Formosa  Strait,  Forr 

Hainan  Strait,  Ha 

Hang-chow  Bay, 


Aberdeen  I. 

Am.aku.sa  Sima, 

Amherst  Is. 

An-hai  I. 

Bashee  Is. 

Blanco.  Cape, 

Blonde  I. 

Botel  Tobago  Sima, 

Breaker  Point, 

Broughton.  Cape, 

Bruat,  Cape, 

Chang-choo.  or  St.  John  I. 
Chelang  Point, 

Che-yang-pau  I. 

Chiciiakotf,  Cape, 

Chusan  Archipelago, 

Chusan  I. 

Clifford  Is. 

Clonard,  Cape, 

Conway.  Cape, 

Corean  Archipelago. 

Dagelet  I.  (Matsu  Sima),  Sea  ( 
Daniel  I. 

Duroch.  Cape, 

Fachiu  Sima, 

Fatsiziu  I. 

Figami  I. 

Firato  Sima. 

Formosa  or  Taiwan  I. 


M  f 
K  f 
0  d 
c 

N  e 


Hie-che-chin  Bay, 

Hornet  Bay,  Mi 

Inland  Sea,  or  Suwo  Nada, 


Japan,  Sea  of. 

Kino  Channel, 

La  Perouse  Strait, 

Leao-tong,  Gulf, 

Minata  Bay, 

Miro  Bay, 

Nan  Hai.  or  South  China  Sea. S. 


China 

anchuria 

Japan 


BAYS,  ETC. 

Chinese,  Hai,  Sea. 

Peter  the  Great  or  Victoria 
Bay, 


Napoleon  Gulf. 
Oo-oura  Bay, 


Japan  &  Corea 
Japan 
Japan 
China 
Nip-hon 
China 
of  China 


0  c 
0  d 
Q  a 
M  b 


Manchuria  t) 
Nip-hon  0 

—  -  p 


Prince  Jerome  Gulf, 

Sangar  or  Tsugar  Strait, 
San  moon  Bay, 

Senday  Bay, 

Simabara  Gulf, 

Strogonof  Bay, 

Suwo  Nada.  or  Inland  Sea, 
Tai-chow  Bay, 

Tasman’s  Bay, 

Toyama  Bay. 


JIanchuria 

Corea 

Japan 

Cbina 

Nip-hon 


Kiusiu  0 
Yesso  ii 
Japan  0 
China  M 
Kiusiu  0 
Nip-hon  P 
China  M 


Tung  Hai,  or  Eastern  China 
Sea,  E.  of  China  N 

Tutomi  Gulf,  Nip-hon  P 

Unkofsky  Bivy,  Corea  N  c 

Van  Diemen  Strait,  Kiusiu  0  d 

Victoria  Bay,  or  Peter  the  Great 
Bay,  Manchuria  0  b 

Vlakke  Bay,  Yesso  Q  b 

Volcano  Bay,  Yesso  Q  b 

Wakasa  Bay,  Nip-hon  P  c 

Wan-chow  Bay,  China  M  e 

Whang  Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  W.  of  Corea  M  c 

“  c 


&  China  L 

f 

Pe-chi-li,  Gulf  of. 

China  L 

c 

Toiiquin,  Gulf, 

S.  of  China  I 

£ 

Yellow  Sea,  or  Whang  Hai,  N.  of  Corea  M 

0 

&  China  K 

f 

Pe-chi-li  Strait, 

China  M 

C 

Tsugar  or  Sangar  Strait, 

Japan 

b 

Yung-hing  Bay, 

Corea  N 

c 

China  M 

d 

ISLES 

AN  D  CAPES. 

Corea  N 

d 

Fukaye  Sima, 

Japan  N 

d 

Mia-tao  Is. 

China  M 

c 

Sikok  I. 

Japan  0 

d 

Japan  N 

d 

Hai-ling  I. 

China  K 

f 

Murodonn-saki, 

Japan  0 

d 

Sima,  Cama, 

Japan  P 

d 

Corea  N 

d 

Hainan  I, 

China  I 

a 

Namoa  I. 

China  L 

f 

Simawoi.  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Corea  N 

d 

Hai-tan  I. 

China  L 

e 

Nip-hon  I. 

Japan  P 

c 

South  Cape, 

Formo.sa  M 

f 

Pacific  M 

f 

Hoa-pin-sin  I. 

Majico  Sima  .M 

e 

North  Cape, 

Formosa  M 

e 

Soya,  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

a 

Japan  Q 

c 

Hokuri.  Cape, 

Japan  P 

h 

Noto,  Cape, 

Japan  P 

c 

Taiwan  or  Formosa  I. 

China  M 

f 

China  M 

c 

Hong  Kong  I.  (British), 

China  K 

f 

-Now-choo  I. 

China  K 

f 

Tanega  Sima, 

Japan  0 

d 

Formosa  M 

f 

Itsounio.  Cape, 

Japan  G 

c 

Oga  Sima  Cape, 

Japan  P 

c 

Tang-tao  I. 

China  M 

c 

China  L 

f 

Kennis,  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

c 

Oho  Sima, 

Loo  Choo  N 

e 

Taou  I. 

China  M 

e 

Japan  R 

b 

King.  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

d 

Ohota,  Cape, 

Japan  P 

b 

Thistle  I. 

Corea  N 

d 

Corea  N 

b 

Kiu-siu  I. 

Japan  O 

d 

Oki  Is. 

Japan  0 

0 

Tia-yu-su  I. 

Majico  Sima  M 

e 

China  K 

f 

Kona.  Cape, 

Japan 

c 

Okinawa  Sima,  or  Great  Loo 

Tokara  Sima, 

Japan  N 

e 

China  L 

f 

Ko.siki  Is. 

Japan  N 

d 

Choo, 

Loo  Choo  N 

e 

Tok  Sima, 

Loo  Choo  N 

e 

China  M 

e 

Kou-kien  I. 

Majico  Sima  M 

f 

Oo  Sima, 

Japan  P 

d 

Tosa,  Cape, 

Japan  0 

d 

Japan  0 

d 

Koumi  I. 

Majico  Sima  M 

f 

Osaki  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

c 

Tsin-tong  I. 

Corea  N 

c 

China  M 

d 

Kozakof.  Cape, 

Corea  N 

b 

Pa-chung  I. 

Majico  Sima  M 

f 

Tsung-ming  I. 

China  M 

d 

China  M 

d 

Kuna-siri  I. 

.Japan  R 

b 

Peling-tao  I. 

Corea  M 

c 

Tsu  Sima, 

Japan  N 

d 

Corea  N 

c 

Kurosaki,  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Pelissier,  Cape, 

Corea  N 

c 

Two  Sima, 

Loo  Choo  N 

e 

Corea  N 

c 

KuLseno  Sima, 

Japan  N 

e 

Pescadore  Is. 

Formosa  L 

f 

Ty  Ping  I. 

Majico  Sima  N 

China  M 

d 

Lam  bay  I. 

Formosa  M 

f 

Quelpart  I. 

Corea  N 

d 

Veirabu  Sima, 

Loo  Choo  N 

6 

Corea  N 

c 

Lantao  I. 

China  K 

f 

Refunsiri  I. 

Japan  Q 

a 

Vries  I. 

Japan  P 

d 

of  Japan  0 

c 

Lien-chow  Peninsula, 

China  K 

f 

Regents  Sword  Peninsula, 

China  M 

c 

Y'akuno  Sima, 

Japan  0 

d 

Corea  N 

c 

Lindsay  I. 

Corea  N 

c 

Risiri  I. 

Japan  Q 

a 

Y’ang-tse,  C. 

China  M 

d 

Corea  N 

c 

Lin  Shoten  Is. 

Japan  N 

e 

Rouge,  Cape, 

Corea  N 

c 

Y’arabu  Sima, 

Japan  0 

d 

Japan  N 

d 

Loo  Choo  Is. 

Japan  N 

e 

Sado  I. 

Japan  P 

c 

Yerimo,  Cape, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Japan  P 

d 

Macilo  I. 

China  K 

f 

St.  John  or  Chang-choo  I. 

China  K 

f 

Yesso,  I.,  or  Matsmai, 

Japan  Q 

b 

Japan  Q 

c 

Majico  Sima  Is. 

Japan  IM 

f 

Schlippenbach,  Cape, 

Corea  N 

b 

Yki  Sima, 

Japan  N 

d 

Japan  N 

d 

Matsmai,  or  Yesso, 

Japan  () 

b 

'han-tung  Promontory, 

China  M 

c 

Too-choo  I. 

China  L 

d 

China  M 

f 

Meac  Sima 

Japan  P 

d 

S  and  Banks, 

China  M 

d 

Y’oro  Sima, 

Loo  Choo  N 
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Cliim^r'ical,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  chimera; 
wildly  or  vainly  coiiceivt*d;  imaginary;  laiicitui;  un- 
fouiuieti;  as,  a  chinit  ricuf  project. 

Cliiiiier'ioally,  ado.  Funciliilly :  fantastically;  vain¬ 
ly;  wildly. 

Cliiin'iiia^O,  n,  [From  Fr.  chemin^  a  way.]  {Tmw.)  A 
toll  exacted  lor  right  (d’way  through  a  forest,  i^o.) 

Cllini'iiey,  n.;  pi.  Chimnkys  (aomelimes  wrongly  writ¬ 
ten  [Fr. c/o^rntz/cc;  Lat. ca»«i/ia5 ;  Ur. 

an  oven,, furnace,  probaMy  from  Into  —  kausd^  to  burn.] 
The  gullet,  funnel,  or  passage,  through  which  smoke  is 
conveyed  to  the  open  air;  aftue.  Tliat  part  (»f  the  oi>en- 
ing  wiiich  faces  the  room  is,  properly,  the  fireplact.,  the 
stone  or  luarhle  under  which  is  caUe<l  the /zsnr///,  that 
on  a  level  with  the  hearth  the  the  vertical  sides 

of  the  Oj»ening  are  i\ni  jambs ;  the  head  of  tlte  fire- 
IS  the  manbl;  and  tlie  cavity,  or  hollow',  from 
tlie  fireplace  to  the  outhd,  is  called  lhe/zi/i«W.  The 
part  of  the  funnel  whiclj  contracts  as  it  ascends  is 
termed  iUv  gathering.,  or  by  some  it  is  calle«i  the  gather- 
ing  of  the  wings.  The  tube  or  cavity,  usually  of  a  par- 
allelognimmatic  f*>rm  m  plan,  from  the  point  where  the 
gathering  ceases  up  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  is  specifi¬ 
cally  called  the^/fwe, an>l  the  part  between  the  gathering 
and  the  fiue  is  called  thrttat.  The  part  of  tlie  wall 
facing  the  roum,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  funnel 
parallel  thereto,  or  the  part  of  the  wall  forming  the 
sides  of  the  funnel,  wdiere  there  is  more  than  one,  is  tlie 
breast.  In  external  walls  the  side  of  tlie  funnels  opjio- 
site  the  breast  is  called  the  6ucw  When  there  is  more 
than  one  C.  in  the  same  wall,  the  solid  parts  that  divide 
them  are  called  withes:  and  wlien  several  of  such  chim¬ 
neys  are  collected  into  one  ijmss,  it  is  called  a  stadc  of 
chimneys.  The  part  which  rises  above  the  roof  for  dis¬ 
charging  the  smoke  into  the  air,  is  called  a  chimney- 
s/m/^w  ho,se  horizontal  upper  surface,  affixed  to  prevent 
smoking,  is  callecl  the  chimney-Utp. 

— A  glass  tube  or  funnel  for  a  lamp;  as,  a  lamp-r//i/>mi»y. 

— ,  (or  Smokk-st\ck.)  {SLeam-E  igineering.)  A  hifty  C  regu¬ 
lated  in  size  fur  each  boiler  so  as  to  act  in  unison  with 
tlve  blast-pipe  to  produce  a  proper  blast  on  the  fire. 
This  is  done  hy  each  exhaust  of  steam  from  the  cylin¬ 
ders  creating  a  partial  v;u.uum  in  the  Ci  hence  a  rush 
of  air  takes  place  thnmgh  the  fire  and  tubes  to  fill  this 
vacuum ;  and  these  sucres.'ive  rnshe.s  of  air  blow  the  fire. 
This  vacuum  range.s  from  2  to  8  inches  of  a  water-gauge. 

Cliiiil'noy-Uoard,  71.  A  fire-board;  aboard  used  to 
clo.se  up  a  fireplace. 

Chiiii'iiey-oornor,  «.  The  corner  of  a  fire-place; 
the  fireside;  the  side  at  each  end  of  th.  fire-grate. 

Yet  Fome  oM  m :  < 

Tell  stories  of  you  in  tbeir  chimnt^-corner.  '  ^Denham. 

Ctilm'ney-tiook,  n.  A  hook  to  liold  pots  and  kettles 
<»ver  a  fire. 

Cliiin'uey-monoy,  n.  In  England,  hearth-money ; 
a  t.ix  formerly  levied  on  each  chimney  in  a  iioiise. 

Cliiiii'iiey-|>ioce«  n.  Aslicifof  wood  or  stone  erected 
over  a  fireplace  ;  a  mantel,  or  mantidpiece. 

Clilin'iioy  Point,  in  I'crmonf.  a  post-village  of  Shoro- 
h:tm  tow  nship,  .^ildisun  co.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  50  m. 
S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

C'liini'iiey-swariow,  77.  (ZoUl.)  See  HiRnNi)iNiT)i«. 

Cliim'noy-sw^^opor,  Cliim'iiey-swo<*i>,  n.  One 

wlio  cleans  chimneys;  a  person  who  cleanses  cldmneys 
of  accumulated  soot. 

Ptiimoman'thiij^,  77.  (2?o^)  See  Cvltcwtrace.®. 

Ctlilljpan'zcO)  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  the  Simiada, 
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genus  Troglodytes ;  the  monkey  which,  after  the  gorilla, 
approximates  mure  nearly  in  its  general  conformation 
to  the  human  race.  This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa,  ami  espcci.dly  of  tiio  coasts  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
w  hei  e  they  hvo  in  society  in  the  woods,  camstructing 
huts  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  walking  up¬ 
right,  ami  arming  themselves  with  clubs,  to  resist 
ellectually  the  attacks  of  the  largest  and  most  i»ow- 
erful  beasts.  The  C  attains  a  height  exceeding  four 
feet  when  in  an  erect  position.  Its  body  is  covered  with 
long  black  hair  on  the  head,  slioulders,  and  buck,  but 
much  thiuuer  on  the  brea.-'t  and  belly;  the  arms  and 
legs  are  not  ho  disproportionate  as  those  of  the  Orang- 
Outang,  the  fon^fingers  not  quite  touching  the  knees 
when  the  animal  stands  upright.  The  upper  partof  the 
head  is  Very  fiat,  with  a  retiring  forehead,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  bony  ridge  over  the  eye-brows;  the  mouth  is 
wide,  the  ears  large,  tlie  nose  fiat,  and  the  face  of  a 
blacki.sh-brown  color.  The  great  toe  of  the  C.  is  shorter 
than  tlie  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as  a  tlinmb. 
In  {I  state  of  confinement  it  exhibits,  at  least  when 
young,  cbiisiderable  geulicness  ami  <Iocility,  and  readily 
learns  to  imitate  human  actions, us  in  eating  witli  aspoon, 
di  inking  out  of  a  glass,  Ac.;  and  its  habits  and  deport- 
iinuit  are  oi  peculiar  iuter<-st,  from  the  high  ilegreo  in 
which  inquisitiveness,  perception,  memory,  andilocility 
are  nianiie.sicd.  Its  natural  food  consists  chlefiy  of 
fruit  and  oilier  vegetable  sub.stances;  in  cunfinrnicnt  it 
exhibits  a  great  fondness  tor  sweetmeats,  and  for  wine. 
The  difi'i'ronci'S,  more  or  less  important,  that  separate  it 
fiom  man,  are  minutely  examined  under  the  geueral 
name  Tr  gludytes. 

CSiin.  77.  [  A.S.  cy77 ;  Du. /an ;  Qcr.  and  Iccl.  linn ;  Swed. 
and  (Jotli.  kind  ;  Goih.kiiinus  ;  Sansk.yaT^iz/o,  the  cliock. 
gambha.  the  chin  ;  cainz::gain,  to  eat ;  allied  to  Liit.gi'na, 
originally  the  lower  partof  the  face;  Gr.  geneion.  the 
upper  jaw,  tlie  part  covered  by  the  beard.}  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  face  under  tlie  mouth,  which,  <lescend- 
iiig  by  the  motion  of  the  low'er  jaw,  causes  the  month 
to  open,  for  the  purposes  of  speaking  aud  of  eating;  the 
point  of  the  lower  jaw. 

•  Her  lip*  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 

Cumpured  with  that  was  next  her  chin.”  —  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Clii'na,  (Empire  of,)  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the 
CELESTIAL  Empire,  a  vast  country  of  S.E.  Asia,  between 
Lat.  20°  and  50°  N.,  and  L'Ui.  70°  and  140°  E. ;  in  form 
nearly  square,  being  bonndeii  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  those 
anus  of  the  I’acific  Ocean  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tartary, 
the  Sea  of  Jai>im,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Formosa, 
tlie  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonqiiin  ;  on  the  land 
sides  by  Tonqiiin,  LaOw,  and  Iturmaii;  S.W.  aii<l  W.  by 
Inde|»endent  Tartary:  and  N.,  f  r  the  immense  space 
of  13,300  miles,  by  Asiatic  Uussia.  Its  extent  fmin 
the  borders  of  Khokan  and  Bmiukshan  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  is  3,350  m..  and  its  greatest  width  from  the 
frontiers  of  Daouria  N.  to  Tonquin  S.,  is  2,100  m.:  in¬ 
closing  altogether  a  spaceof  abont4,I63,000  sij.  m.  Thus 
the  Chinese  empire  includes  all  tlie  tabl<>-Iand  of  E 
Asia  —  about  a  third  partof  the  wliole  continent  —  or 
a  little  less  than  a  tenth  partof  tiie  habitable  globe; 
and  contains,  within  its  enormous  area,  the  largest 
amount  of  population  and  of  wealth  united  undcu' one 
government  in  tlie  world.  The  coast-line  has  an  extent 
of  above  3,350  ni.,  and  the  total  circumference  of  the 
empire  is  about  12,550  m.  In  this  article  wc  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  treating  of  China  Pnper ;  referring  our 
readers,  for  particulars  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
empire,  to  iheirmcntiun  under  the  heads  of  Mantchooria, 
Mo.vgoux,  Thibet,  Hainan,  Formosa,  Tcuusan,  Loo- 
ciioo,  Corev,  Ac.  According  to  the  latest  published 
statistics,  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  various 
provs.  forming  China  Proper  is  as  follows  :  — 

Divisions  and  Population. 


Provinces. 

Arra. 
En.  sq.  m. 

Etti/nuted 

pop. 

Capitals. 

China  Pkopsb  : 

S.  Prociacet. 

Pe-chl-li . 

68.919 

30,000.000 

Pbkin. 

Ghan-se...... . 

55,'i<>s 

15  ooo.ooo 

Tui-quen-foo, 

Glico-se . 

67  400 

IS.OOJ.OOO 

Si-iigiiii-foo. 

Siiao-tuut; . 

66.104 

28.000.000 

Tsd-tiHO-foo. 

Kaii-*u . 

66.008 

16,000,000 

Lau-ebuw-foo. 

Central  Provs. 

Ho-nao . 

65.104 

31  000.000 

Kai-fongfoo. 

Kiaiig-*u . 

14.500 

41,0(10.000 

Nankiu. 

Ngaa-wbi . 

4S.461 

37.000.000 

NgHii-kiug-foo. 

Hou-pe . 

70.460 

40  000.000 

Woo-chHiig-foo. 

Qiiei-chow . 

66.664 

7,000,000 

Kwei-jKiigR*o. 

Hoo-iotn . 

74,;r20 

21.0(H)  (KK) 

Chang  clioo-foo. 

Sf-cliueo . 

1C6.KS0 

28.000.000 

Chiiig  loo-foo. 

Chc-kiang . 

39.150 

30.0(  0.00(1 

Haiig-choo-foo. 

Fn-kieu . 

5.1.480 

19.000.000 

Ko«»*ch(*w-0*o. 

Kiaug-se . . 

72.176 

34,000.000 

Nan-ebaugroo. 

S.  Province*. 

Qiiang  tuiig . 

79.456 

23  000.000 

Canton. 

Qunag-*e.... . 

7K.-2.-,0 

8.(Mm  000 

Quei-Hng-foo. 

Yuii-nan . 

107,>Jfi9 

6,000,000 

Yuu-DaD-foo. 

Provs.  beyond  the  W<Ul. 

Chl-le . 

58.900 

500.000 

Ku-pi-klu. 

Lcao-tuog . 

62.000 

94:5.000 

Moukdea. 

Total  of  C.  Proper...... 

1,419,978 

430,443.000 

Gkn.  Desc.  Northern  provs.  The  surface  of  these  provs. 
is.  on  the  w'hole,  monntainoiis,  and  they  have  the  Great 
Wal)  Ilf  (\  intervening  between  them  and  Mongolia. 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  millet,  wheat,  and 
[Uilse;  and  are  watered  by  the  considerable  rivers  Pei- 
iio,  llei-ho,  and  Ilm-kiang.  Ontral  provs.  Ho-nan  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile-provs.  of  the  gnsat  plnin,  ami  is 
c.illcii  the  girdenof  China.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
gr«*jit  IIoang  h<»(  Viilow  Liver).  Kiano-8B  is  surrounded 
on  three  side.s  (\V.  S,  and  E.)  by  the  Nan-ling  range  of 
mountains,  but  possesses  many  cultivated  valleys,  yield¬ 


ing  rice,  cotton,  Indigo,  and  sugar.  This  prov.  is  famous 
for  it.s  extensive  maiiulucliire  of  china-ware,  lloo-riu 
and  Ilu-NAN  are  extremely  fertile,  being  watered  by  the 
Yang-tso-kiaiig.  They  prtaluce  a  buperior  growlli  of 
tea,  ainl  largely  fabricate  bamboo-paper.  The&e  ]ir<)vs. 
are  liotli  within  the  limits  of  the  great  pl.iiii.  Kwei¬ 
chow  has  tieeii  called  tlie  Switzerlaml  of  f’.,  being  occii- 
]>ied  by  the  highest  portion  of  the  Nan-liiig  mountains. 
It  is  peopled  by  wild,  intractable  tribes,  w  Jio  preserve  a 
bol  t  of  quosciiideiiendeiice,  even  (hough  in  (he  Centro 
of  the  emigre.  Mar.  and  N.  j/rox's.  Suan-tung  —  lying 
partly  in  the  gn'at  plain,  and  partly  coimLstitig  of  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  Y’ellow  S<'a  —  is  a  poor, 
bleak  country,  possessing,  how'ever,  some  valuable  <  oal- 
miiics,  W'liich  supply  the  whole  empire  with  that  article. 
Kia.\0-8oo  and  Ua.n-hway  are  crossed  by  tbe  great  rivers 
lliiaiig-iio  and  Yang-tM'-kiang,  and  ow  ing  to  their  agri¬ 
cultural  resources,  great  manufactures,  thorough  watcr- 
communiciitiuus,  and  cummerclal  position,  may  be  oa- 
teemed  Jointly  (he  best  territory  of  tiie  empire.  Tlio 
staple  products  raised  are  grain,  cotton,  green  teas,  silk, 
and  rice.  Nankin,  the  S.  capital  of  the  empire,  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiaiig,  is  the  ( hief  city  <if  thi.s  prosperous  ro- 
gioii.  TcuE'Kiano  is  situatiHl  low.  produces  much  tea, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  wiili  Japan.  Fo-kikn  grows 
tea  and  Hu?  China  orange  to  pertection  ;  its  maritiino 
coinmeiTe  is  extensive,  and  its  merchants  inoiiopolizo 
the  bulk  of  tlie  ChiiK'Se  sbipping-trade.  Kwanotinu 
extends  along  the  whole  8.  coast  of  tlie  empire,  is 
formed  of  many  w  ide,  fertile  valleys,  and  is  the  only 
prov.  where  foreigners  are  allow  e<l  to  trade.  Itcontaiiis 
13  comiiKTcial  emporiums,  of  which  Canton  (hxvang- 
cho/vjoo)  is  the  greatest.  KwAN(;-»^  is  divided  from  Hu¬ 
nan  on  tlieN.  by  the  Nan-ling  range,  while  its  S.  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  Cocliin-Chinese  prov.  of  Tonquin;  tins 
prov.  is  very  niountainou.s,  and  is  said  to  contain  gold 
and  other  metals,  while  the  lowlands  and  valleys  pro¬ 
duce  l  ire,  silk,  and  timbi  r.  Both  tlie  language  and  iiian- 
ner-s  differ  from  those  of  the  Cliim-sc  generally.  Yun¬ 
nan.  the  most  Vi.  of  the  F.  provs.,  is  conterminous  on 
the  S.  with  C<K'hin*China  and  the  Burmese  empire;  and 
towards  the  W.  with  Thibet.  Its  remarkably  liigh  and 
bold  mountains  furnish  the  copper  wiiit  h  supplies  the 
Chine.se  citrrenry.  A  liigh-road,  running  partiih)  with 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  through  this  jiiov..  alloids  a  line  of 
direct  communication  between  the  heart  of  this  emjiire 
ami  that  of  Buruiah.  The  M'  proHne^.y  Sze-chuen,  is 
tlie  largest  in  C.  Plains,  the  Ynn-Iing  mountains,  and 
extensive  deserts  are  its  principal  components.  It  is 
divid'-d  througliout  its  whole  extent  by  tlie  Yang-tse- 
kiang  and  its  coiistitmuits :  and  its  inhabitants  are  to  a 
certain  degree  iudepemlcnt,  and  keci»  up  a  chronic  state 
of  rebellion. — Climate.  The  climate  ot  C.  varies  between 
tbe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  former  prevails  in 
the  sonlhern  provinces,  w'ldcli  exiierii  nee  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  Bengal;  wliiie  tlie  vicinity  of  ih-kin  is 
Colder  than  countries  under  (he  same  latitude  in  Fhi- 
rope.  In  the  S  ,  or  liurrii  anes  of  wind  arc  Ire- 

qu>  nt.  devastating  the  island  ol  Hainan,  but  not  extend¬ 
ing  fur  to  the  N.  of  Caiilon.  Altliough  they  nsmdly 
last  only  24  liours,  and  seldom  longer  than  4S,  tlieir  ef¬ 
fects  are  terrific.  —  Z<  ol.  The  universal  cultivation  of  C. 
proper,  and  the  density  of  its  pop.  have  long  ago  ex¬ 
pelled  most  of  the  wild  animals  which  infest  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries;  (here  are  also  fewer  domestic  ones 
than  inhahit  most  civilized  regions.  Beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  are,  in  a  great  degree,  supcrseiled  by  tlie  nicHiis  of 
transit  so  copiously  afforded  by  tbe  canal  system,  niid 
by  the  coolie^  or  porter,  element  of  the  population.  Add 
to  this  the  deficiency  of  pasture  land,  thocomparatively 
little  aiiiniul  diet  indulgeil  in  by  the  t  idnese,  together 
with  their  singular  aversion  to  butter  and  milk, — and  the 
paucity  of  cattle  is  nt  once  accounted  for.  The  Cliinese 
horse,  ass,  and  buffalo,  are  )M>or.  spiritless  animals. 
Wild  cats  are  caught,  and  cooked  as  a  boune-houcht. 
Dromedaries  are  nui<  li  used  for  the  carryingonof  (niffic 
with  Tartary  ;  and  pigs,  sheep,  and  goals  are  largely  and 
carefully  reiired.  D<ig8,  rats,  and  iirnnkeys  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  is  found  agreeable.  Of  birds,  V.  presents 
the  eagle  in  mountainous  districts;  the  huet-siUy  a  kind 
of  falcon  considered  imperial  property:  and  the  magpie, 
also  esteemed  sacred  to  “  the  powers  that  he.”  The  c<»r- 
morant  is  here  trained  to  catch  fish,  and  curlews  and 
quails  are  found  in  great  plenty;  the  latter  bird  being 
traine<l  for  fighting,  as  tHsks  are  in  other  countries. 
Larks,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  mandarin  dm  ks,  and 
the  white  Siamese  rice-bird,  are  also  among  the  feath¬ 
ered  denizens  of  this  country.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are 
abundantly  obtained  from  tlieseasand  rivers,  and  oys¬ 
ters  are  successfully  brisl  and  fattened.  Venomous  ser¬ 
pents  are  comparatively  unknown;  among  insects,  the 
locust  is  the  greatest  8coui*ge  of  this  country,  wiiile  the 
silk-wurin,  on  the  other  hmnl,  is  its  chief  blesMug,  af¬ 
fording  employment  ami  riches  loan  immense  zpiota  of 
the  iiopulation.  Scorpions,  centipedes,  niiisquitoes,  spi¬ 
ders  and  ants,  are  unpleasantly  common  —  Veget.y  dc. 
ArlK)ra<*eous  vegetation  does  not  flourish  in  C,  and  largo 
timber  is,  conseqmuitly,  scarce.  'J  he  fir,  some  kinds  of 
the  palm  family,  the  laurel,  cassia,  and  caper  trees,  form 
the  principal  woods.  The  talIow-tr«*e  is  indigenous. ex¬ 
uding  an  unctuous  substance  which  the  natives  convert 
into  camiles.  The  tse.  or  varnish-tree,  supplies  a  valu¬ 
able  oil,  and  the  camphor-laurel  furnUlies  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  ilrng.  The  again,  a  species  of  syca- 

nmre,  yields  a  rind  which  is  convertible  into  papiT 
Mulbeny  trees,  as  food  for  tlie  silkworm,  are  necessa¬ 
rily  mm  h  cared  for.  We  now  come  to  the  shrub  w  lii(  h 
has  brought  C.  into  closer  contact  with  foreign  nations 
than  anything  else;  —  this,  the  tea-plant  (called  by  the 
Chinese  cha).  forms  the  principal  element  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country,  aud  nearly 
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2CM)  varieties  are  said  hy  native  writers  to  exist  on  this 
soil,  though  but  two,  black  tfta  and  grren  /ra,are  known 
to  the  outside  world.  Tobacco,  the  cotton-idant,  and 
sugar-cane,  are  also  protitaldy  and  very  considerahly 
cultivated.  Viist  (juanlitics  of  edihle  vegetables  (of 
wiiich  f(»od  tlift  people  are  very  lonil)  are  rai.sed,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  grain  hut  may  be  found  in 
one  or  other  part  of  this  country:  though  rice,  as  a 
farinaceous  product,  is  considered  tlie  ruling  staple, ainl 
is  brought  to  greater  perlection  than  in,  pi  rh;ip.s,  any 
other  land  on  the  globe.  Among  the  ini'dical  roots 
which  thrive  with  pecnliar  vigor  in  C.  are  the  ginseng, 
ti-twang,  galangal,  rhubarb,  ginger,  and  poppN,  ll»e  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  of  which  is  made  a  substitute  lor  opium, 
and  is  largely  cultivated  <lespite  all  government  prohi¬ 
bition.  St»n.  Ile.Hpecting  tlje  mineral  develojunent  of 
C.y  but  little  is  uiuhentically  km)wii.  '1  he  gold-mines 
worked  by  the  govt,  have  their  where.tbonts  ke(»t  a 
profound  swret,  tliongh  tliey  are  8nrmi>ed  to  he  lucaleil 
among,  or  near,  the  Kedei-choo  atnl  Yun-naiimonn tains. 
Oold-dust  is  found  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang  during  its 
course  ihnmgh  Sze-chuen.  Iron  is  produced  generally, 
and  several  descriptions  of  Cujiper  are  f-und  in  abun¬ 
dance,  more  ])artieularly  the  pr'-hing,  or  white  copper 
obt.iiiie<l  ill  Yun  nan.  Mercury,  arsenic,  cohalt,  and 
orpiment  are  common,  and  coal  is  mined  iti  vaidous 
parts  of  the  empire.  Lapis  lazuli  is  met  with  in  the^\. 
provs.,  as  iilso several  varieties  of  gems,  marble,  jiori'h\- 
ry,  and  jasper,  and  excellent  granite  ainl  quartz.  Salt 
is  an  article  of  trade  largely  manipulated,  and  is  col¬ 
lected  from  immense  mounds,  chi -fly  on  tlio  banks  «>f 
the  Pei-lio.  —  Trade  and  Oxn.  The  Chinese  are  pre¬ 
eminent  for  their  irjdefatigable  industry.  Of  tl»e  itn- 
nu'iise  territory  peophsl  by  them  theroisscai  ccly  a  rood 
of  arable  ground  that  is  not  Jissiduously  cultivated;  ainl 
such  importance  di)  they  attach  to  agriculture, lhatonre 
a  year  the  BOv«*reign  of  the  Celestial  Empire  —  so  sel¬ 
dom  seeu  iu  public  —  exhibits  himself  holding  a  plough. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  their  husbamlry  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  nullihed  by  the  rude  and  ill-adapted  imphuneiits 
employed  therefor,  ainl  also  by  the  smallness  of  the 
farms.  Hence,  agriculture,  as  scientifically  considered, 
is  hut  little  mlvanced,  although  the  Chinese  system  of 
land-irrigation  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  people. 
As  a  manufacturing  nation,  tlie  Chinese  are  highly  dis- 
tingnishud;  porcelain  originated  entirely  with  tliem,  and 
the  art  of  spinning  silk  they  also  gave  to  the  Westerns. 
'J  he  lacquered  ware  produced  in  China,  though  very  hean- 
tiful,  must  he  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Japan  :  but  in 
the  more  minute  arts  of  carving  (see  fig.  49)  and  inlaying, 
this  people  has  no  enperior.  Their  ivory  and  inotlier- 
of-pearl  artistry  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrifv 
lion.  Gunpowder,  though  a  Chinese  invention,  is  little 
manufactured,  ami  that  little  of  but  indifferent  quality. 
Paper  is  ingeniously  fabricated  of  vaiious  materials;  it 
is,  in  general,  thin,  silky,  and  highly  absorbent  of  ink. 
Chinese  trade  has  the  pi-culiarity  of  ladng  for  the  most 
part  intern  il,  the  eountry  supplying  most  artiiles  of 
subsistence  or  luxury :  and  it  is  carried  on  by  means  (*f 
canal  and  river  navigation.  Tlie  priiiiitive  expedient  of 
barter  is  still  resorted  t'>  in  C.,  on  accontit,  perh.ips,  of 
the  inada]>tibility  of  the  circulating  medium.  Salt  may 
therefore  be  designate<l  the  standard  of  currency,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  most  extemlrd  of  any  article  of  commerce. 
Silver  is  not  cu''tomanly  employed  as  a  circnlatimr 
medium,  but  rather  as  an  object  of  tratfic.  G«)hl  is 
also  B'ldom  used  as  currency;  but  when  it  is,  comes 
into  the  market  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  Credit  is 
little  know’u,  except  at  Cantcui:  consequently  paper- 
money  lias  a  very  limit<*il  circulation.  Tliere  are,  liow- 
cver,  hanks  in  some  {»f  the  large  commercial  towns 
which  issue  paper.  Tlie  foreiirn  trade  of  6^,  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kngli>li  and  Americans.  lnlS64,  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  English  East  India  Company  W’ilh 
C.  terminated,  and  the  country  was  thrown  open  to 
general  traders.  The  opening  tlms  nuule  was  folh»wed 
by  a  commercial  treaty,  in  1842,  b<*tween  tlm  Britisli  and 
Chinese  govts.,  I'.v  the  terms  of  which  5  ports  of  tin*  em¬ 
pire  were  opem-d  to  foreign  tradi*,  viz.,  Canl(U».  Amoy. 
Koo-clioo-fim.  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  To  those  5  ports 
W'ere  Huhsoquently  ad<led  8  others,  —  namely,  Swatovv. 
Tient-sin, (’he-foo.  Hatikuw.  Kiu-kiang, Chin-kiang.  For- 
ino.sa,  and  N'-w  chwang.  —  F.rp.  'I'ea,  porcelain,  r;iw  and 
spun  silk,  sugar,  rhuharb.  embroijliT.v,  laC(iuero<l  wares, 
and  carved  articles  of  d<»mestic  ornament.  — /mp.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  woollen  goods,  opium,  raw  cotton,  furs,  ami  edi¬ 
ble  blrds  ni'bts.  w  Inch  lot  m  an  »‘Xpen‘-ive  article  (»f  lux¬ 
ury,  and  are  held  in  great  esteem.  The  total  value  of 


commodities  exported  from  China  in  18f5  reached  the 
figure  of  $173,t)U9,0.s5,  as  against  imports  valued  at 
$268,5n4,520.  Of  tl>e  exports,  tea  is,  of  course,  the  chief, 
showing  a  total  quantity  of  223,079,182  lbs.  sliipped. 
Taking  next  rank  alter  teatuunes  raw'  silk,  aggregating 
49.726  bales;  ami  cotton,  30, 855, 792  Ihs,  The  prmlnc- 
ti«»n  of  the  lasl-namc<l  stajilc  i<,  however,  stcailily  de¬ 
creasing;  tlie  quantity  e.xpm  ted  in  1867  liaving  fallen 
to  only  527,184  Ihs.  The  total  value  of  imports  iulo  the 
U.  Slates  trom  (\  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  39. 
1867,  amounle<l  to  $12,112,440;  as  against  direct  exports, 
and  re-exports,  $9,540,298.  Within  Hie  same  period,  lOl 
Vessels,  of  07,850  tons,  entered  the  U.  States  f:om  this 
empire,  while  tlie  clearaiice.s, rice  versd.  gave  a  return  of 
77  \essels,  or  59,881  tons—  ^  <fv.  The  form  of  govt, 
of  thctlunese  cnijtire  is  strictly  patriarchal.  The  em¬ 
peror,  who  bears  the  various  eujdiui?»tie  titles  of  tlie 
*•  brother  of  the  8un  and  Mo»ui;  ?’ i  or  the  “  Son 

of  Heaven:”  Tu-hwany-U,  or  tlie  “Great  Emperor;” 
and  Wai‘St(y-y<uj,  iiY  the  “laud  of  a  Myiiml  Years,”  is 
regarded  a.s  the  father  of  his  people,  and  has  unlimited 
power  over  all  his  subjects  'Ihe  lundaincntal  l.iws  of 
tlie  empire  are  laid  down  in  the  first  of  tlie“  Four  Eutdts” 
of  Conlneius,  which  presi  rihe  the  govt,  of  the  state  to  be 
based  upon  the  govt,  of  tlie  family.  The  emperor  is 
spiritual  us  well  as  temporal  sovereign,  and,  ns  high- 
prie^t  of  llio  empire,  can  alone,  with  Ids  immediate 
representatives  and  iiiinister.s,  perform  the  great  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  No  ecclehiasiicul  hierarchy  is  main¬ 
tained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesiliood  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Confuciaii  or  State  religion.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  empire  i.s  under  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  “  Interior  Council  Chamber,”  comprifting  4  ineni- 
bers. — 2  of  Tartar,  and  2  of  Chineseorigin, —  besides  2  as¬ 
sistants  from  the  or  Great  College,  who  have  to 

see  that  nothing  is  tlone  contrary  to  thefutidamcntal  laws 
of  the  empire,  cmitained  in  the  sacn-d  books  of  Confucius. 
These  members  are  denominated  Ta-hyo~si,  or  Ministers 
of  State.  Under  their  control  are  the  or  6  boards 

of  government.  Tlicyare:  —  1.  The  hom'd  of  nvil  ap- 
jioiutmrnts.  \\]iich  t  ikes  cognizance  of  tlie  conduct  and 
ailniinistratnui  of  all  civil  oflices;  2.  Thei  -arti  «/  rrre- 
regulating  all  financial  business;  3.  'Hie  board '>/ 
ritfs  and  crrenionifs.  wliicli  enforces  the  law's  and  cus¬ 
toms  to  bo  observeil  by  the  jieoplo;  4.  The  viHUary 
superintending  the  administration  <d'  tlie  army; 
5.  The  boaril  of  public  icoW.  .<?;  and  6.  The  high  tribunal 
of  judicial  jurisdict'O’i.  Ind<*pendent  of  the  govt.,  and 
tlieoretical  y  above  the  central  administration,  is  the 
Tu'Che-yirm,  or  board  of  luihlic  censors.  It  consists  of 
from  40  to  50  members,  und'  r  2  presidents:  tlie  one  of 
Tartar  ami  the  otlier  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  (‘injiiro,  all  the  nuunbers  of  this  hoard  are 
privileged  to  jire.sent  any  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign. 
One  censor  is  to  ho  jua^sent  at  Ihe  meetings  of  each  of 
tlie  Ggovernnimt  boards,  witliont  takingiuiy  part  in  the 
deliberations,  and  others  have  to  travel  throtigh  the  va- 
liotis  prov.s.  of  the  etnt^iro  to  inspect  and  superintend 
the  administration  of  the  chief  puhlic  functionaries. 
The  bamboo,  as  tlio  chief  instrument  of  govt.,  is  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  the  highest  and  tlie  l<»west  Chi¬ 
nese.  Y'et  this  govt.,  amidst  the  excess  of  its  despotism, 
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presents,  in  ninny  respects,  a  mild  and  moderate  n.spect 
quite  unknown  to  the  otlier  ab.solnte  monarchies  of 
Asia.  —  Man'lnrinti.  These  are  divjilcd  into  19  orders. 
The  low<*st  is  inii  ust«*d  with  the  collection  of  the  reve^ 
line  Others  are  goVf-riK.rs  of  cities,  on  the  inagnifnilo 
of  which  their  consequence  depends;  others  ai^  over¬ 


seers,  visitors,  or  inspectors:  and  the  highest  class  ar« 
governors  of  provinces,  or  vit  eroys.  Each  mandarin  ex- 
erci.^es  over  those  uinlcT  him  an  authority  e«jually  abso¬ 
lute  with  that  of  the  nionurcli.  Besides  ruling,  lie  also 
preaches  to  the  people;  and  strict  instrin  tiotis  are 
transmitted  from  the  imperial  court  as  to  the  matter  of 
his  sermons.  The  penal  code  of  is  severe,  and  many 
offences  are  punished  witli  death. —  hn-et  w.  'J  he  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  public  revenue  of  vary  greatly,  and  w  hile 
they  are  said  hy  some  authorities  to  e.vceed  $500.009, 0>  0, 
are  held  by  others  not  to  reach  half  that  anioniit  It 
is  mainly  derived  from  3  sources:  y\z.,  custonn 
licensee,  and  a  tax  vp<m  land.  The  customs  duties  fall 
more  upon  exports  than  imports  :  their  total  produce  at 
the  13  treaty-ports  open  to  tbrei;:ii  eommerce  anHUinled 
to  8,138,102  taels,  (or  $13,563,505.)  in  lffi4.  .A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax  is  paid  in  kind,  ami  the  amount  is 
chiefly  discharged  in  rice,  wheat,  and  pnl.-e,  which  is 
kept  hy  the  govt,  in  immense  granaries  in  Ihe  snlmrlis 
of  Pekin  and  Tung-clmo. —  Mil.^  dc.  The  standing  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  C.  consists  nominally  of  4  divisions  —  Ihe 
Mantchoo.s,  in  678  companies  of  100  men  each,  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  in  210  companh  s.  and  106,000  Chinese,  (all  cavalry,) 
and  500,(00  native  infantry:  besides  125.000  irregnl'ar 
troops  or  militia:  in  all,  129.960  men.  But  ncent  re¬ 
ports  state  the  Cliinese  fuiny  to  be  composed  of  only 
800,09')  men,  besides  200,000  Tartars.  A  standing  army 
in  tlie  European  or  .American  s.uiso  of  the  wor<l,  is  not 
in  exi'^tence.  The  soldiers  dii  imt  live  in  barracks,  but 
in  their  own  domicils,  jiiirsuing  as  their  cliief  business 
some  civil  ocenpa'ion,  frequently  that  of  day-laborers, 
ami  are  summoned  to  muster  only  on  <fbrtain  special 
occasions.  The  navy  consists  of  1,900  ships  of  all  kinds, 
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w'hich  are  manned  hy  about  188,000  sailors  —  PuhJic 
Ubr/ci*.  As  regards  these,  C.  is  remarkable.  No  nation 
can  produce  a  parallel  to  the  Great  Canal,  which,  in 
actual  length,  is  nearly  700  m.  Like  the  other  Chinese 
canal.s,  it  is  not  constructed  on  the  same  artificial  and 
scientific  principles  as  those  of  Europe  and  the  U.  States, 
nor  compo.sed,  like  them,  of  standing  w  ater,  fed  hy  reser¬ 
voirs  elevatccl  and  lowered  hy  locks.  Uln*  want  of  locks 
ohliges  the  Chinese  to  conduct  tlie  canal,  by  a  winding 
line,  around  the  different  elevations  wliicli  are  encoun¬ 
tered  in  its  course.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  resulting 
Irom  the  internal  irrigation  sniiplied  by  the  Great  (  anal 
and  its  hmnche.s,  renders  Ihe  country  through  which  it 
is  cut  tlie  most  populous  spot  on  Ihe  face  of  the  globe. 
In  different  parts  of  the  empire,  also,  there  occur 
bridge  s,  (see  Fui.  418.)  remarkable  for  their  magnitude, 
anil  for  the  difticnlties  overcome  in  their  construction. 
Tlie  great  roads  are  likewise  magnificent  works;  but  the 
iiiu.si  stupendous  of  all  the  public  unde)  takings  of  ('.is 
Unit  kn«'wn  by  the  nuinu  of  the  Great  M’aU.  This 
mighty  rampart  lus  been  drawn  along  the  wjiole  N., 
and  part  of  the  \\.  frontier,  over  n  vast  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  sinuosities  of  w  hich  it  follows  throughout  a 
course  of  about  1.400  in.  On  the  plain  it  is  30  ft.  high; 
but  when  carried  over  rocks,  15  or  20  ft.  are  found  a 
sutficient  hciglit.  The  tlin  kness  of  the  whole  wall  at 
tlie  base  is  25  It.,  (liiuinisldng  lO  and  15  at  the  platform. 
It  is  defended  by  towers,  jilat  ed  at  given  distances,  40  ft. 
square  at  the  base,  and  nearly  Ihe  same  in  height. 
Tliis  Immen-e  w'ork  was  Imilt  about  tw'o  humlred  years 
befoi'e  the  Chri.’^tian  sera,  as  a  defence  against  the  wan¬ 
dering  tiibes  of  Tartars  who  have  inhabited  the  wild 
country  beyond  it  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  con- 
Btructed  of  earth  or  rubbish,  cased  ou  each  side  by 
stone  or  I  rick-w'ork.  C.  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  20, IX)0  imperial  roads,  most  of  which,  how'ever,  are 
badly  kept.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  postal  service, 
but  of  a  very  rude  kind.  The  couriei's  who  are  dis¬ 
patched  by  Ihe  local  officials  are  allow  ed  to  carry  private 
letters  for  a  email  reinutieration.  Letters  fiom  Pekin 
reach  Shanghai  in  15-20  days,  and  Canton  in  40-50,  and 
Romefimes  60  days.  The  postage  of  a  letter  from  Pekin 
to  Shainrhai  (say  809  miles)  is  ahotit  12  cents.  The 
couriers  change  iiorses  every  20  m.  —  Jnhabitanls.  The 
ChineRe,  in  their  pliysiognomy  and  general  appearance, 
exliihit  unequivocal  jiroofs  of  Mongol  origin,  along  with 
Some  features  peculiar  to  thems<  lves.  Tlie  face  is  square 
and  flat,  the  nose  small,  but  broad  at  the  root,  the  eye 
elongated  and  oblique,  and  the  color  a  pale  yellow. 
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Their  long  Mack  hair  is  plaited  into  a  tail,  reaching 
from  the  cruwn  of  the  heml  to  the  Jiiid  Hoiiietinies 

to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  the  rest  of  the  sciilj)  being  clo-eiy 
shaven.  The  people  in  general  are  well  clothed,  tiie 
higher  ranks  in  silks  and  satins,  and  tin*  lower  in  cot¬ 
ton.  Some  of  the  houtiueii,  however.  ho  ply  on  the 
shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  are  destitute  even  of  such 
clotliing  as  decency  requires.  They  are  extremely  dirty 
in  their  persons,  and  seem  to  have  a  rooted  aversion  tt* 
cold  water,  eithiM*  for  drinking  or  ub)ulion.-<  A/unmrs 
and  Customs.  The  national  character  seems  to  partj.ke 
of  a  large  share  of  that  kind  of  watchlul  jealousy  wliicli 
might  he  siipp'ised  to  he  cherished  under  the  eye  of  a 
constant  though  mit  a  violent  despotism.  Kvery  indi¬ 
cation  of  energetic  or  vehement  action  is  studiously  dis- 
couraged ;  and  the  whole  system  ol  life  seems  reduced 
to  an  endless  routine  of  parade  and  ceremony,  leg.dly 
regulated  to  its  minutest  points,  hy  (he  ujiplicatioii  of 
the  hamboo  rod.  To  speak  but  seldom,  and  only  on 
great  occasions,  is  considered  highly  becoming:  whilst 
a  certain  gravity  sits  upon  the  countoiiance,  wholly  at 
variance  witli  Kuropeaii  idetw  of  gayety.  Dancing  they 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of.  There  are  no  fairs  or 
meetings  for  the  lower  ranks:  no  bulls,  routs,  or  con¬ 
certs,  lor  the  higher.  They  cannot  ctmeeive  how  any 
one  should  find  delight  in  the  exercise  of  wrestling, 
boxing,  or  lencing,  or  in  active  games,  such  as  cricket, 
golf,  or  tennis.  The  Tartars,  iudei*d, delight  in  hunting; 
but  this  taste  lias  never  been  communicated  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  only  amusements,  tln-relore,  are  their  leasts, 
which  are  conducteil  in  as  grave  and  cenmionions  a  man- 
nerascan  well  he  imagined.  Duhlic  intoxication  tlirough 
strong  liquors  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  tliough  they 
babiiii.dly  indulge  in  the  inebriating  practice  of  smok¬ 
ing  opium.  Their  greatest  and  best  good  quality  is  a 
steady  and  unremitting  industry. —  J.fUjton.  Yu,  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius,  or  Ku.no-fu-tsk,  7,  is  the  only 
religion  recognized  by  the  Shite,  lint  tliere  are  two 
other  srets  :  or  lluddhism.  and  7’aoa,  or  a  Chinese 

form  of  “  Uationallam,'’  (see  Fo  and  T\oi.)  Keligimi 
however,  of  whatever  kiinl,  has  always  been  reckoned  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance  in  C.  Many  eiideavru  s 
have  been  made  to  introdut-e  Christianity  into  the 
empire,  hut  with  scant  success.  The  .Moliamniedaii, 
Jewish,  and  other  I'eligions  are  to  he  Ibuiid  here,  but  in 
a  l:inguishingconditi>in.  A  semi-political,  semi-religious 
inovemcMit,  which  broke  out  in  tliLs  empire  about  1S5<^ 
and  wtiich,  it  is  bclievt^i.  Hire  iteiied  for  a  time  the  sulr- 
versioii  of  the  actual  govt.,  was  long  attributed  to  tin* 
twiching  of  Christian  missionaries.  But  tliis  belief  was 
scarcely  founded  on  Tlie  insurgents,  comniouly 

called  Tae-piiiys,  wtiaiever  their  religious  f.dth,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Christians,  for  the  many  atrocious  acts  —  acts 
inexcusahie  by  the  direst  neceS'‘iti«‘S  of  warfare — showed; 
them  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ilivine  precepts  of 
Clirij'fs  gospel.  This,  b»o,  was  the  conviction  of  the 
civilized  w'orld  at  large,  and  by  British  and  American 
help,  tint  Tae-pings  were  overihrowu  in  1856.  —  E*lu- 
cation.  The  pni'suic  and  cultivation  of  learning  is  more 
encouraged  and  favoi<>d  in  C.  than  in  almost  any  other 
Country  ;  ami  sucii  is  the  estimation  in  whiidi  it  is  held, 
that  all  »tate  employments  are  given  by  competition  as 
rewards  to  the  best  scliolars.  Sch(K>ls  are  abundant  in 
every  part  of  the  empire;  and  education  is  so  general,  and 
its  cost  so  reasonable,  that  reading  ami  writinx  may  he 
almost  said  to  he  univers.il.  Every  literary  honor  con¬ 
fers  upon  its  recipient  tlie  title  of  inand  irin.  —  IILst.  The 
early  liistory  of  C.  is  invtdved  in  obscurity.  Tt  Is  certain, 
how'ever.  tint  at  an  early  period  it  attained  to  a  great 
degree  of  civilization.  The  im*st  memorable  modern 
conquest  was  that  of  Genghis  Khan,  wlm  in  tlie  11th 
cent,  entered  C.  in  all  the  urr.iy  of  aharbaroiiscompicror. 
His  successors,  however,  sought  to  improve  by  policy 
what  they  had  ac«iuired  by  arms,  and  ililigently  applied 
themselves  to  repair  the  ravages  iiuule  tiy  their  first 
irruption.  Their  ilynasty  gradually  lost  its  em-rgy.  and 
Was  supplanted  by  one  of  native  Chinese  princes,  called 
the  dynasty  of  Miny.  In  1-J4,  the  first  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  appeared  at  Pekin.  In  the  begirndng  of  tlie 
17th  cent.,  this  ilynasty  was  overthrown  in  an  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  M.iiitchoo  Tartars,  wdio  have  ever  Mm  e  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  the  sovereignly  of  the  empire.  In  1807, 
the  first  Protestant  missionary,  Mr.  Morrison,  catno  to 
Canton,  and  translate<l  the  Bible  into  Chinese.  -FYom 
the  17th  cent.,  Great  Britain  obtained  a  firm  footliold 
inCiiina;  but  the  persistency  with  which  the  Britlsli 
endeavored  t«*  flood  the  country  with  opium  from  Irulia 
so  disgusted  the  Cliiuese  g*>vt.,  that  an  eniha.ssy  under 
Lord  Amher.-^t  sent  to  Pekin  in  1816  was  not  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  Earnestly  desirous  to 
put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  traffic,  the  Cliim  se  govt, 
made  the  use  of  opium  acapital  crime,  (1838:)  ami  in  1839 
compelled  the  British  merchants  to  deliver  np  llieir  stock 
of  opium,  worth  $20,001), OOd.  The  irritated  British  com- ^ 
nieuced  hostilities  against  China  in  1840.  which  war. 
known  as  the  “Opium  War,*’  led  to  tlie  treaty  «»f  .4ug. 
29,  1842,  by  which  commercial  intcrcour.so  with  Great 
Britain  was  restored,  5  ports  opened  to  all  nations,  the 
island  of  IIong-Kong  ce<led,  and  an  indeinnification  of 
^1,000,000  accorded  to  the  British  merchants.  By  a 
supplementary  treaty,  Oct.  9,  1843,  British  nuTchants 
were  allowed  to  leiwe  real-estate  at  the  above  lairts,  to 
travel  within  certain  limits, &c.  Other  nations  followed 
in  the  steps  .d' Great  Britain.  The  U.  States,  in  a  treaty 
conclml  d  July  4.1844,  obtained  even  greaGr  advan¬ 
tages  than  England:  and  France,  in  a  treaty  ratified  Aug. 
25.  18t5,  stipulated  for  the  tolerathm  of  Cliristianity  in 
the  5  ports.  In  1851  the  great  Tae-j*ing  reladlinn  broke 
out  in  the  empire,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
towns  on  the  lianks  of  the  Yellow  River,  calle<l  by  the 
Chinese  the  “  Girdle  of  China,”  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


insurgents.  In  the  foilowing  year  they  took  Natikin 
and  Aiimy,  which,  howa  vcr.  ware  soon  retaken  by  the 
imperad  troops.  In  1853,  fSliaiighai,  tiie  next  commer¬ 
cial  city  ill  importance  to  Canton,  was  captured,  and 
bUCi  ess  atterKuccess  seemed  to  follow  tin  ir  ui  ms  in  tin  ir 
progress  toWHids  Pekin.  Here,  however,  their  triumphs 
lor  tilt*  tune  ended.  In  1S50  a  misumlerstuiitling  belvvet-ii 
and  (treat  Biitain  arose  on  account  of  the  Chinese 
boarding  a  vessel  l.ving  in  the  Canton  River,  with  a 
Briiish  colonial  register.  This  led  to  a  iiew  war,  in 
wliiMi  France  took  sides  immediately  with  her  British 
ally.  Canton  was  hoinharded.  and  a  strong  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  English  and  French  against  Pekin  com¬ 
pelled  the  Chinese  govt,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  June  20, 
1858,  by  which  many  new  mlvaiitages  were  obtained,  the 
greatest  being:  1.  The  opening  ot  new  ports  to  com¬ 
merce ;  2.  The  toleration  of  Cliristianity  and  protection 
of  civil  converts;  ami  3.  The  residence  at  Fekin  of 
foreign  ofiiiial  r<*preseiitatives.  Tlie  same  month  (June 
IS),  a  treaty  of  c<imnien  e  ami  friendshi]i  was  concluded 
between  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  und  Mr.  Re<‘d. 
aiting  for  the  t'.  f^tates,  which  obtained  the  sigiiatuie 
of  the  Emperor  on  July  3d.  This  treaty  contuiued  the 
provision  tliat  all  favors  accorded  to  othi'r  nations 
shall,  ipso  /t.cto,  extern!  to  the  U.  States,  and  by  -\rt.  I, 
China  claims  the  g<iod  offices  of  the  U.  States  in  any 
future  case  of  collisitui  with  foreign  nations.  In  1859 
an  attempt  was  made  to  iiullily  the  treaty  of  June  26 : 
ami  the  Briii-h  envoy  was  stopped  in  the  IVi-ho  vm  his 
Way  to  Pekin,  'j'his  led  to  tlie  occnimtion  (d'  tliat  city 
by  the  allied  British  and  French  forces  in  i860:  and  in 
Gi  t.  of  IliO  sunie  year  the  treaty  was  ratified.  In  1861, 
a  fresh  T.u--piiig  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  im¬ 
perial  govt.,  which  was suppresseii  in  ISCf,  only  to  hurst 
out  anew  ill  tiie  year  following,  and  continue  with  fluc¬ 
tuating  success  until  1SG8,  when  the  insurgents  were 
roninaratively  put  down,  lu  1866,  Mr.  .\nson  Biirlin- 
game  was  accredited  hy  the  U.  S.  govt,  as  its  minister. 
He  did  niueli  to  promote  friendly  relations.  In  1867, 
after  resigning  a.s  Am.  Minister,  Mr.  Burlingame  was 
appointed  hy  their  onvoy-extraordiiniry,  and  cliief 
of  a  special  mission  to  (he  LI .  ami  the  courts  of  Europe 
—  the  first  ambassador  ever  sent  by  C.  to  any  W.  govt. 
July  4,  1868. a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington, by  Mr. 
Burlingame  and  Mr.  8ew'ard,  representing  China  and 
the  U.  S.  respectively,  by  the  terms  of  which  Am.  citi¬ 
zens  were  pi'nuitted  to  enjoy  in  the  same  rights  con¬ 
ceded  to  natives  of  C.  in  the  U  IS.  This  tn*aty  was  aji- 
proved  hy  the  American  senate;  but  Mr.  Burlingame 
did  not  live  to  see  the  provisions  of  his  di[)lomac,>  cur¬ 
ried  into  effect.  —  The  fir.-t  railroad  in  C'.,  Shanghai  to 
Woosung,  11  111.,  vvjis  built  in  1876,  hut  siib8e«j!ientl.v 
taken  up  by  the  r.  govt.;  (he  first  elect4ic  telegrajdi 
opened  July,  1877.  —  In  1876,  the  rebellion,  which  c.\- 
isied  for  ten  years  in  Snngarla,  was  completely  suluhied. 
and  the  torc-s  ol  the  empire  employed  against  (see  Biiiil- 
ger‘s  Life  of.  Loml.,  18i8  Aac  luh  or  Vakub  Beg  in  Kusii- 
gar,  or  East  Turkhslan,  a  Mohammedan  empire  of  (.'ent. 
Asia  (urea  tiht.  574,000  sq.  m.;  Jiop.  obt  1,(>00.0(K)).  Ya- 
coob  Beg  was  a  soldier  of  foriune,  native  of  Khokuii, 
and  first  distinguished  liiinself  in  the  defence  td  that 
Stateagainst  the  Russians  In  1863,  allying  Iiiniselt  with 
Buzurg  Khan,  ol  tlie  taq^ily  wlio  foruierly  ruled  Kash- 
garia,  and  Inid  been  exiled  by('.,  they  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  rebellion  in  this  jirovince  against  (\  Yacob  Beg, 
or  Yaco«»b  Klmii,  tis  he  afterwards  called  himself,  for¬ 
sook  his  former  ally,  and  until  his  death,  in  May,  1876, 
headed  this  formidable  insurrection.  The  war  upon 
the  part  of  Cliina  was  carried  on  with  great  crneliy. 
Complications  between  the  govt. of  6’  and  Russia  arose, 
growing  out  of  the  Ka-sligar  rebellion.  0.,  seemingly 
unable  to  maintain  her  authority  in  Kashgar,  a  jior- 
tion  of  it  was  occupied  hy  Russian  tr«*op9,  whom  C. 
de-sirod  should  vacate.  In  1878-9.  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  this 
(lifliculty.  Ijjite  in  18j  9  the  rel»ellioii  was  finally  crushe^l. 
In  Jan.,  1878,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Tientsin,  whereby  nearly 
3,0(M)  lives  were  reportetl  lost.— See  C.ArchitectuRE.L (N- 
GUAOE  AND  LITERATURE.  [See  ChiNA,  2d  Col.,  p.  705.] 

Cbliiu.C'liriia-tvnre.n.  A  species  of  fine  porcelain, 
originally  made  in  China;  china-ware.  See  Porcelain. 
n.  {But.)  See  Aster. 

CliiYia-ela.Vf  n.  See  Kaolin. 

I'hi'iiit  InK,  «.  A  finely  drvitled  carbon,  probably 
lamp-black  of  some  kind,  mixed  with  gelatine,  ami 
formed  into  cakes  or  sticks.  It  is  sometimes  stated  to 
be  the  desiccated  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  (Frequentl) 
calleil  Indian  Ink.) 

I'h  iYia*or'un^c«  The  sweet  orange ; — brought  origi¬ 
nally  from  China. 

CtiiYia-piiik,  n.  {Bot)  See  Pianthus. 

Chl'iia-root*  n.  {Hoi.)  See  Smilace.®. 

i'hi'iia-roso,  n.  {Boi)  See  Hibiscus. 

Ctii'iiai  Sea*  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
has  China  and  Siam  on  the  W.,  the  island  of  Formosa 
on  the  N..  the  Philippines  on  the  E.,  and  Borneo  on  the 
S. ;  and  which  forms  the  great  gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam 

Chiiiaub%  (ane.  Acesiofis.)  in  Ilindostan,  the  largest 
river  of  the  Punj  di.  Rising  in  tlie  Himalayas,  in  abt 
Lat.  32"^  10'  N.,  L<*n.  37®  50'  E.,  it  takes  at  first  a  N.W 
and  afterwards  a  S.W.  course  between  the  Ravee  (//v- 
r/rao<e.<),  and  Jhylum  ( uniting  with  the  latter 
river  below  lining,  ami  w'lth  the  Sutlej  {Hyphasis)  near 
Oi*ch:  after  which  it  joins  the  Indus,  in  Lat.  29®,  Lon. 
70®  30'. 

Chiiie'apin,  or  Chinquapin,  n.  (Hot.)  The  Dwarf- 
clu'stTmi.  C-astonfia  pnoido.,  a  sm  dl  nut-hearing  tree, 
growing  in  sterile  places  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  See  Oastanea. 

Chiil'ciia.  a  Hinall  sea-port  of  Peru,  dep.  of  Lima,  115  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Lima. 


Chin'oha  It^lands,  a  gronpof  3  small  islands,  off  tli« 
coast  of, and  heloiiging  to,  Peru,  in  (he  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 
uUmt  14  m.  from  tlie  main-land;  Liit.  13®  38'  S,  Lon. 
76®  28'  \V.  'Ihese  islands  are  famous  for  their  vast  de¬ 
posits  of  yuaiio,  or  ordure  of  the  couiitle.ss  fiocks  of  sea¬ 
birds  that  haunt  them.  They  are  leased  t<>  an  English 
conijiaiiy,  wiiicli  has  a  large  estahlishnieiit  here:  the 
operation  of  loading  the  many  vessels  that  resort  hither 
for  this  artieleof  commerce,  is  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  by  Chine>e  labon  r«. 

Ciiiiioli-Uii^«  n.  See  CoREiDvB. 

I'lliiH'liil'Ia,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  rulrntia  ed  the  IIi>tricid(r 
tiimily.  'ibis  little  Bodeiit  animal,  so  highly  valued  on 
accountof  its  fur,  is  a  iiativeof C  hiii  and  Peru,  inhabiting 
the  valle^is  in  the  high  mountain  districts,  where  the 
Cold  is  often  very  Ht-vere. 

The  color  v»f  tlie  C.  is  clear 
gray  uhovo,  passing  into 
white  on  tiie  iimler  paits. 

It  associates  in  niimbei'B, 
and  excavates  burrows,  in 
wliitli  it  resi<les,  feeding 
cliiefly  upon  ntots.  In  i*ize 
and  general  tonn  it  much 
resemhles  the  rabbit,  with 
the  excejitfon  of  the  tail, 
which  (urns  up  atb-r  the 
manner  of  u  squirrel’s.  The  fur  is  of  remarkably  clo-e 
ami  fine  texture:  and  is.  accordingly,  mm  h  used  lor 
mufi's,  tippets,  linings  to  cloaks,  tiimniings,  Ac. 

i'lliiiolioor',  a  town  of  IIimlo^lan,  prov.  Anrungahad, 
10  111.  N.N  .  of  I’ovimdi;  chiefiy  imtisl  for  containing 
the  resiileiice  of  the  ('hintaiuun  or  I^orroin  B-o,  wliose 
honors  an*  hereditary,  ami  whom  the  Mahratta.s  believe 
to  b»*  an  incarnation  tif  the  «leity  (iucmpuUy.  Pop.  5,000. 

Chill<*orro',  (Kl.;  in  South  America,  a  reef  neai  the 
coast  <d'  Y  ucatan.  I  in  m.  S.  of  tlie  Cuziime  Islauds.  Length 
2.3  111.:  greate>t  width.  9  m. 

C'lliii'oougli,  n.  A  convulsive  cough ;  the  whooping- 
cough. 

ChiilO^  n.  \Y\\  echinp ;  \t.schifva;  probably  from  Lat. 
jr/n'/m.  a  thorn,  and  the  hat  khotn*  from  its  pointt-**!  pro¬ 
cesses.]  The  backbone  or  ridge  of  the  hack. 

"She  Ftrakc  him  ...  a  blow  upon  hG  chine.  —Sidney. 

— A  piece  of  (he  backbone  of  an  animal,  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  parts,  cut  for  cooking. 

"  Cuiout  the  burly-boned  clown  in  cAiiiet  of  beef  ere  thou  xlerp.  ’ 

Shaks. 

— The  chime  of  a  cask.  See  Chime. 

— r.«.  Tt)  cut  through  or  divide  the  backbone,  or  cut  it 
inti)  chine  pieces,  as  an  ox. 

C'liinod.  {ditnd.)  a.  Pert.dning  to  the  back  or  back¬ 
bone.  (Used  chieflv  in  jtoetrv  ) 

Cli  inese,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to 

China;  jc-.,  tlie  Cbinc,?)’ empire. 

— n.  si7ig.  anti  jil.  A  native  or  iiihahitaiit  of  China. 

— The  language  8pt>ken  in  Cliina. 

Cliiiio^e'  Ar<»liitoc*f  uro,  n.  It  differs  entirely  in 
form  and  ornamentatitm  from  that  tif  any  other  Ea^t*•1•n 
nation.  The  materials  that  are  used  in  bniltllng  ctui.sbt 
cliiefly  uf  marble,  stone,  vvotrd,  brick,  bandmo,  and  tiles 
of  porcelain.  W’iii<‘li  are  glazed  and  colored.  I'he  erec¬ 
tion  of  all  buildings  in  China,  whether  tor  public  «ir 
private  purposes,  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
a  surveyor:  and  the  rank  of  the  person  who  is  to  in¬ 
habit  it  has  niucli  to  do  with  the  form  and  size  of  the 
private  dwelling-house.  These  consist  principally  id’  a 
ground-floor  ami  first-floor;  but  houses  of  many  flmirs 
are  not  uncommon.  A  great  quantity  of  wo.  d  is  ummI  in 
buihling.  which  is  richly  colored  iind  relieved  witli  gild¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  houst*  jireseiits  a  gay  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Tlie  walls  of  the  apartments  on  the  grouml- 
fioor  are  of  tolerable  soli'lity,  and  generally  pierced  with 
square  or  long  and  narrow  windows,  which  are  often 
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filled  with  elaborate  trellis-work.  On  these  walls  w'ood- 
en  columns  are  erected  t«>  support  the  roof,  which  is 
formed  of  bainlioo.  an<l  for  tli  *  most  part  tnrneil  up  at 
the  eflgcft.  The  roof  is  sometimes  made  in  two  parts, 
resemh’ing  one  roof  rising  out  of  another.  The  walls 
are  plastered  and  decorated  with  panels  containing 
paintings  ami  inscriptions  in  the  Chinese  symbolic  char¬ 
acters.  Balconies  are  generally  formed  in  front  of  the 
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apartments  on  the  first-floor,  the  front  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  trellis-work.  The  imperial  palaces  are  t>f  great 
extent;  consisting  of  a  series  of  courts,  witlj  galleries  and 
hulls  of  audience,  beautifully  painted.  The  temples  difl'er 
gre;itly  in  tbnn  and  size,  hut,  in  many  points  of  arehitec- 
tunil  Construction  and  decoration,  they  resemble  tlie 
dwelling-houses  of  a  higher chiss.  The  ordinary  temples, 
or  joA'4  houst'S^  consist  eacii  t>f  one  chamber  containing  an 
idol.  The  Buddhist  temples  are  larger  and  mure  elab¬ 
orate,  consisting  of  a  vestibule,  wliieh  leads  to  courts  con¬ 
taining  temples. sometimes  two  stories  in  lieight,in  whicli 
are  seated  colossal  images  of  Buddha.  The  pagodas, 
which  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Chinese  scenery,  aie 
either  monumental  records,  or  are  intended  tor  the  re¬ 
ception  of  some  relic  of  Buddlia.  They  are  generally 
octagonal  in  form,  and  nine  stories  in  height,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  conical  roof,  from  which  an  ornamental 
pole  rises.  Kach  story  is  less  in  size  than  the  one  below 
it,  and  is  surniunded  by  a  balcony,  from  which  a  sort  of 
penthouse  projects,  ornamented  with  bells  at  the  corners. 
These  pagudas  are  Imilt  of  brick,  and  the  e.xterior  of 
Borne  of  them  is  coated  with  porcelain  tile.s.  The  walls 
of  tlieir  cities  arc  )iigh,and  hroad  at  the  top,  with  stpiare 
lowers  at  intervals.  Their  cattles  are  also  square  in 
form,  being  contracted  in  size  towards  the  top,  and  sur- 
moiinted.  like  tlie  walls,  with  battlement.s. 

Chi  Ctunp,  in  California^  a  townsliip  of  Tuo¬ 

lumne  CO.,  10  in.  S.  of  Sonora. 

Cliiiie$«o'  OrasiH,  n.  See  licEtiMERiA. 

Cliiikcse  aii<l  fjilorattiro-  The  Chi¬ 

nese  language  belongs  to  tliat  class  of  tongues  in  Easttu  n 
Asia  that  are  commonly  termed  “  monosyllabic,”  i.  f.  in 
which  each  word  is  proiiouin  ed  by  a  single  movement 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  aiul  each  expre.>ses  a  complete 
idea  i»r  object.  The  wor-ls  all  terminate  either  in  a 
vowel  t»r  diphthong,  or  a  nasal  sound.  Of  such  words 
or  roots  there  are  about  450  in  the  language.  Many  of 
these  words  however,  are  differently  pronounced*  or 
acct‘nluat<*«l,  some  of  them  in  4  or  5  diflereiit  ways, 
and  having  as  many  iliffjrent  meanings.  There  arc,  be- 
8ide.s,  many  words  tliut,  witli  the  same  pronunciation, 
expro.>s  very  diflVrent  things.  The  words  undergo  no 
changes  of  toriii.  and  the  want  <»f  conjugation  or  de- 
cleii-^ion  is  made  up  by  particles,  or  by  the  position  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence.  There  are  numerous  dialect.s  of 
the  C'hittese:  but  it  is  said  to  be  spoken  most  puridy 
and  correctly  at  Nankin.  The  best  gr.immars  anti  ilic- 
tionuries  of  the  Chinese  language  are  th<».-e  of  Morrison 
and  Medhnrst.  In  CliiiU'sethu  alphabet  is  not  Composed 
of  letters,  but  each  word  has  a  certain  character  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it-^elf:  and  hence  the  number  of  characters  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  of  words  in  the  language.  As 
the  s.une  words  differently  prou  uuced  expre.ss  different 
objects,  the  number  of  written  cliaracter.s  must  neces¬ 
sarily  corro.spoiid ;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  the  number 
of  cliiracters  in  the  laiuuage  excee<ls  40.000.  In  its 
origin  the  Chinese  language  is  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial, 
and  to  the  original  characters  a  nuniiier  of  symladica, 
and  convention.il  signs,  have  been  added;  by  (he  union 
of  which  hieroglypliics  aiul  symbols,  with  an  imperfect 
indication  of  the  sound,  the  grutter  number  of  the  I’lii- 
nese  characters  are  composed.  Native  gramm  iriaiis  di¬ 
vide  their  char.icters  into  six  cla-sses:  tlie  /trsf  compris¬ 
ing  simple  representations  of  sensible  objects,  as  the 
sun,  moon,  mountain,  tree,  &c.,  and  including  OOS  cliar- 
acters.  The  sexoivl  cl  ix.-t  iucliules  such  as  are  formed  by 
tlie  union  of  two  or  moresimple  liieroglyphs,  which  give 
a  more  or  less  clear  Idea  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  ;  as  tin*  sun  ui>tl  moon  combined  give  the  ideaof 
light;  mouth  and  bird,  that  of  song.  Of  this  chtss  there 
are  740  characters.  The  tfurU  clasx  is  com[>osed  of  such 
os  indicate  a  certain  relation  of  place,  as  aliove,  below, 
the  numerals,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  107.  The  fnurt'i 
class  comprises  such  characters  as,  by  being  inverted, 
convey  a  contrary  meaning;  as,  riglit,  left,  standing, 
lying;  and  contains  372.  The  characters  of  XUq  Ji/tU 
class  are  termeil  borrrnofd  characters,  ns  expressing  alw 
etract  ideiis  or  mental  acts  by  means  of  repn>sentations 
of  sensible  objects:  as  a  heart  signifying  the  spirit,  a 
room  a  w'oman  ;  of  these  there  are  598.  The  sixth  class 
comprises  tlio.se  that  are  composed  of  a  hieroglyph  and 
a  m  u  k  representing  thesonml.  Almnst  all  the  names 
of  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  many  other  objects  which 
it  would  be  too  (iifliciilt  to  represent  hieri>glyphically 
are  indicated  in  this  way;  their  number  is  given  at 
21,810.  These,  iiowever,  are  merely  repetitions  of  those 
of  the  other  five  cliisses;  so  that  the  entire  number  of 
Chinese  characters  may  be  reduced  to  2,426;  and  if  one 
*  has  learned  these,  he  lu-iy  be  said  to  know  ail.  Of  the 
great  number  of  cliaracters  that  are  to  be  found  in  Chi¬ 
nese  dictionaries,  amounting  to  about  40,000,  not  more 
than  a  tenth  p;irt  are  in  common  use.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  dictii>naries,  the  Chinese  select  a  certain 
number  of  characters,  usually  about  214,  which  serve  as 
a  sort  of  key,  and  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  let¬ 
ters  of  our  alphabet. — The  Chinese  Litbr.\ture  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  richest,  and,  in  a  geographical,  historical, 
and  ethnographical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  impc*r- 
tant  of  the  wliole  of  Asia.  The  jinutefl  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  emperor  K'dn-long  consiste*!  of  122  vols. ; 
and  a  selection  of  the  Chinese  classics,  with  commen¬ 
taries  and  sch(»lia,  begun  by  command  of  the  same  unm- 
arch,  is  said  to  comprise  ISO.OnO  volumes.  In  the  five 
canonical  or  classical  books  called  the  King,  are  con¬ 
tained  the  oldest  specimens  of  (Tiinese  poetry,  history, 
philosophy,  and  jurisprudence  ;  some  portions  of  which 
are  probably  among  theoldest  wntt'*n  monuments  of  the 
human  race.  They  were  c»»llected  from  various  sources 
by  Confucius  in  the  fith  century  before  Christ;  ami  in 
tills  collection  they  have  been  handed  down  to  u.s  with 
appareiiC  fidelity.  The  five  ”  Kings ”  are :~1. The  J- Ainp, 


or  “Book  of  Clianges,”  (n  Latin  translation  of  which 
was  published  by  Mold,  Stuttgart,  1832;)  2.  The  ii-’Au- 
hing,  or  “  Book  of  Annals,'’  w  liich  is  imperfect,  cunqiris- 
ing  fragments  of  the  early  history  of  the  people,  ^Cld- 
iiese  and  Kngli.sh,  by  Medlmrst,  Shanghai,  1846 :)  3.  NcAi- 
king,  “The  Book  of  Songs.”  (in  German,  by  Kiickert, 
Altona,  1833;)  4.  Tschuii-thsv-u,  “The  History  of  cer¬ 
tain  Kingdom.^,  Irom  770  b  c.  to  the  time  of  Cojifucins ;  ” 
6.  Li'Li,  or  “Book  of  Ceremonies,'’  which  contains  a  se¬ 
ries  of  laws  ami  directions  extending  down  oven  to  the 
minutest  details  of  life.  The  Tscheu-li,  which  lias  been 
translateii  into  Trench  by  liiot  ( Taris,  1S51  ■,  is  a  kind  ol 
official  hanubook  of  llieoM  Cbinese  empire.  Next  to 
the  “  Kings”  in  value  and  importance  are  the  Kstschn, 
or  the  four  book.s  which  were  written  by  Contucius  am! 
his  disciples,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ct-rtain 
source.-i  lor  iiifoniialion  regarding  that  important  school 
of  philosophv  wliicli  has  in  so  marked  a  manner  affecled 
the  whole  intellectual  and  political  condition  of  the 
Chinese.  These  lour  books  are  geiienilly  known  as  llie 
works  of  Conlncins,  ami  have  beifli  tran-lated  into  vari- 
oii.s  languages — into  English  by  Collie  (^.Malacca,  1828). 
Almost  cuntempurary  with  Confucius  wa.s  Lao-t.se,  uls<> 
the  founder  of  a  wide-spread  school  of  pliilosojdiy.  In 
iiiyiliolog}  they  have  T.ir.  Bo<‘k of  thr  Mountninsauil  S>as, 
ami  tlie  Jlistorg  o/thr  G'-dsanU  Sp>rus.  In  juri.-'prudeiici , 
Wiifthy  ot  special  notice  is  the  general  colli-ction  ot  laws, 
and  the  criminal  code  ol  (he  present  ruling  dynasty 
Chinese  literature  is  also  very  rich  in  iue«lical  wnrks. 
and  works  on  natural  history,  astronomy,  uram<gnipiiv , 
geometry,  agriculture,  war,  music,  and  all  brunches  ot 
technolo.y  and  liiechaiiics.  (See  I.esumt  drs  Jii>ci- 
paux  TraitCs  Chinois  sur  la  Culture  drs  Murirrs  tt  I  E>iu- 
cation  drs  Vrrs  d  by  Juheii;  Paris,  1837.)  In  phi- 
first  rank  is  due  to  their  dictionaries,  which 
have  been  prepareil  with  great  ililigeuce.  and  examples 
collected  out  of  the  whole  treasury  of  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture.  The  greati'St  work  of  this  kind  is  the  dictionary 
of  the  emperor  K.mg-hi,  wliich  is  now  regarded  u.s  the 
highest  authority  fur  the  form,  prouuuciation,  and  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  characters.  Equally  rich  and  valuable 
is  the  eiicyclopiBdic  literature  of  the  Chinese;  among 
whi»  h  is  the  work  of  Ma-tuaii-lin  (a.  n.  1300),  entitled 
Wcn'liitu-tiioug-khao^^i.e.,  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  ancient  documents,  with  rich  supplements,  —  pre¬ 
senting  an  inexliau.stilde  mine  of  the  best  materials  for 
a  thon-ugli  knowledge  ot  the  Chinese  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  races,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent  times,  in 
ev(*ry  department  of  lile.  But  the  most  valuable  de¬ 
partment  of  Chinese  literature  is  undoubtedly  tlie  his¬ 
torical  and  geograjihical.  which  are  absolutely  iudis- 
peiisai-le  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Upper  Asia.  Sse- 
ma-thsian  fu.  C.  100)  compiled  his  .Vy?-/./,  or  “  lli.-torical 
Memorials,'’  fiom  every  available  8(»urce,  and  gives  the 
history  of  China  from  B.  c.  2637  to  the  c<»mmeneemenl 
of  the  dymisty  of  llau.  in  the  second  century  beloi  e  the 
Christi.iu  a‘ra.  This  work  has  been  cvmtinued  b^  the 
different  dynasties,  and  forms  a  complete  collection  of 
the  annals  of  the  enqiire  di>wn  to  the  end  of  the  last 
dynasty  of  .Ming,  D.  1643.  Tlie  entire  collectimi  of 
the  official  annals  from  2698  b.  c.  to  a.  d.  1645,  a  ji<*riud 
of  4.343  years,  and  comprising  3,705  books,  is  to  be 
found  perfect  in  the  library  of  Munich.  Amongst 
their  other  labors,  the  Chf^iese  have  by  no  means 
neglectcHi  poetry,  of  wliich  theie  are  voluminous  col¬ 
lections  th.it  have  yet  to  be  made  known  to  ns.  As 
lyric  poets,  the  names  of  Tu-su  and  Li-thai-pe,  wlio 
flourishcHl  about  tlie  8th  century,  are  specially  lamons. 
Of  their  numerous  poems  little  is  as  yet  know  n.  —  The 
romances  of  the  Chinese  are  not  characterized  by  any 
great  tlights  of  the  imagination,  but  are  valuable  as 
giving  an  insight  into  the  ilomestic  life,  and  the  inodes 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  of  the  people.  Their 
dramatic  poetry  lollows  peculiar  rules,  and  approaches 
partly  the  romantic  plays  ot  the  Germans,  partly  the 
co'Hine'Iie  delU  arti  ot  the  Italians.  They  have  also  a 
kind  of  dialogue  novels,  which  lorm  a  suborilinate  spe¬ 
cies  of  drama.  The  l>e^t-known  collection  of  dramas  is 
yuen-dsclnn-pe-tsclamg.  — i.  r.  the  “  Hundred  liramas 
from  the  Mongolian  dynasty’’  (1260-1341),  out  of  whicli 
all  the  dramas  that  are  yet  known  to  us  have  been 
taken;  as  the  or  an  “  Heir  in  his  Old  Age,’ 

by  Davis  (Ixvndon,  1817).  Tlie  richest  collections  «d' 
Chini*se  Uioks  in  Europe  are  at  Baris,  London,  Ber 
lin.  Munich,  and  St.  Petersburg.  We  possess  as  yet  no 
history  of  Chinese  literature.  The  Chinese  themselves 
have  mimerojis  works  of  this  class;  but  they  are  very 
meagre,  and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  bibliograph¬ 
ical  and  critical  sketches. 

Chinese'  Tallow,  n.  See  Stillingia. 

Chinese’ '\%’ax,  n.  {Chem.)  The  produce  of  an  insect 
of  the  CGchineal  tri!<e,  analogous  in  its  chemical  consti¬ 
tution  to  spHrmaceti.  When  saponified  by  fusion  with 
hydrate  of  potasli.  it  yields  cero^<«#»  or  cerylic  alcohol 
(C54IIJ5O.IIO.),  corresponding  to  ethyl;  and  cerotic  acid 
(I10.C54n63f  >3).  corresponding  to  palmitic  acid. 

Chinese  Yellow,  n.  {l*ainUug.)  A  color  obtained 
from  a  very  bright  sulphuret  of  arsenic  brought  from 
China. 

Chin^lepnt,  {chingde-puV^  a  district  of  Ilindostan, 
prov.  Carnatic,  between  12®  and  14®  N.  Lat.,  an<l  inter¬ 
sected  by  Lon.  8u®  K.,  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  E. ; 
area,  *2,260  sq.  m.  The  country  is  not  fertile,  lying  gen¬ 
erally  low,  with  here  and  there  some  hills.  Its  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  river  Palar,  36  m 
from  Madra-s.  Pop.  580,000.  C.  was  annexed  by  the 
Briti'h  in  1780. 

Chiii'-liidia,  that  part  of  Asia  lying  between  China 
and  Hindustnn.  and  comprising  the  Barman  empire,  Co¬ 
chin-China,  Laos,  Siam,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,— 
called  also  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges, 


Chink,  {chingk,)  n.  [A.S.  cina  or  cinu,  a  fi.ssure;  cinofi, 
to  gape;  gynian,  to  yawn  :  jirobably  allied  to  Gr.  chaiuo, 
to  gajip.J  A  gap  ;  a  fis.sure;  u  cleft ;  a  rent ;  a  crack. 

“  Pyrikuius  and  TULbedid  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall.*'  Shak$. 
— r.  i.  [A.S.  cino/i.J  To  gape;  to  chap;  to  open;  to 
crack  ;  to  part  and  form  u  h.-ssure. 

— r.  a.  To  open  and  form  a  fi.-^sure  in. — To  close  the 
chinks  of;  us.  to  c/unk  a  ffoor. 

Chink,  n.  [Formed  from  the  A  short,  acute 

metallic  sound;  as,  the  chink  of  money. 

— A  vulguribin  lor  cash ;  money;  as,  plenty  of cAi/jA*. 

— V.  a.  [From  the  root  of  jingle,  or  formeil  Iroin  the  sound.} 
To  jingle;  to  cause  to  sound  by  shaking  coins  or  sinuil 
pieces  of  metal. 

*‘iie  chink*  bia  purse,  and  takes  his  sent  of  itate.”—Pope. 

— r.  i.  To  make  a  short,  sharp  sound,  as  by  the  coUision 
of  little  pieces  of  money,  or  other  sononius  boilies. 

*'  When  not  a  guinea  chinked  on  Martin's  boards."  —  Swift. 
Cliiiik'y,  adr.  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures:  us,  "'chinky 
hives.”  —  Dryden. 

Chiiiii<'d.  a.  Hav ing  a  chin ;  generally  in  a  comjmiind 
seiihe.  »h  donble-cAnm^’c/.  long  chinned. 

C'himiii,  {sht'tn/ny',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre-et- 
Luire,  on  the  '  ienne,  26  m.  S.W.  of  Tours.  Manf.  Linen 
ami  woollen  stuff's.  Near  it  R.ibehiis  was  born.  Jhtp.  7.595. 
Chinoii4l<‘{;:ii,  (New.  anti  Old.)  2  coiiti^iuous  towus  in 
Nieuragiia;  pop.  respectively  10,060  and  4,nO0. 

<  hiiiook'.  or  <  hinook  Cily.  >ec  Uhenook  Citt. 
i'liiiiqiiapiii,  77.  (Pot.)  See  Ciuncapin. 

Chi liho,  r.  a.  {jVant.)  To  thriibt  oaknin  into  a  sliip's 
seams  with  a  small  iron  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Chintz,  (chinls.)  n.  [Hind,  chheet ;  At.  chit  ;  Pers.  chivz, 
spotted,  stained.]  {Manf.)  A  p(*culiar  ]»attern  upon 
jtrinted  calicoes.  In  which  flowers  and  other  devices  are 
printed  in  5  or  6  different  colors,  upon  white  and  colored 
grounds. 

Chi<itf:o'iio»,  n.  [Or.  chion,  snow:  f7enos,  offspring, —  in 
allusion  to  its  evergreen  habit.]  {Boi.)  A  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Ericaceer.  'J  he  Mountain  Boxberry,  V.  hispidula, 
is  a  delicate,  woody  creeper,  found  in  ohi  shatly  woods 
from  N.  Eng.  to  Newlbundiand.  Its  leaves  and  white 
berries  have  an  agreeable  spicy  flavor. 

Cliioss'$;:ia,  {ke-ody’e-a,)  an  old  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  15  m. 
S.  of  Venice.  Pop.  of  the  town,  26,732. 
Chi4Uiaii'thus,  71.  [Gr.  chim,  snow',  and  anthos,  a 
flower.]  {Bf't.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  OleucrCF.  The 
Virginian  Fringe-tree,  C.  Virginica,  is  an  ornamental 
shrub  <»r  small  tree.  8  to  25  feet  high,  found  on  tiionn- 
taiiis  from  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee.  Leaves  caria- 
ceous.  smooth;  flowers  in  rather  dense,  pendulous 
{lanicles. 

CSlione,  {ki'o-ne.)  {Myth.)  a  daughter  of  Psedalion,  of 
w'hom  Aindlo  and  Mercury  became  enamouretl.  For 
conceiving  herself  more  beautit'nl  than  .hino,  that  god¬ 
dess  killed  her,  and  changed  her  into  a  haw  k. 
Cliioppino,  {chop  peen',)  a  high-heeled  shoe  formerly 
worn  by  ladies,  and  comeagaiu  into  fashion  of  late  years. 
C’lliOfk,  {ki'os.)  See  Scio. 

Cliip.  V.  a.  [See  Chop.]  [Fr.  conper.  to  cut  ]  To  cut  or 
hew  into  small  pieces  or  chips;  to  diminish  by  cutting 
away  a  little  at  a  time. 

Taught  him  to  cAi>  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stooe."  — Thom*on. 

— r.  i.  To  break,  crack,  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces. 

—71.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  substance  cut 
or  broken  off  from  the  body. 

— A  material  obtained  from  the  leave.s  of  the  palm  called 
Thrinax  argmtra,  fxini  used  for  i>]ajtiug  into  huts  aud 
otlier  articles  of  utility  or  ornament. 

Cllip'-axe,  71.  An  axe  used  Ibr  chipping,  or  cliopping 
woutl. 

CIlip'-boniiet,  Ctiip’-tiat,  n.  A  head-covering 

made  of  thin  chips  ot  wood  or  straw. 

Cliip'-iniiiik,  n.  {ZooL.)  The  striped  squirrel.  See 
Stuped  Squirrel. 

Clifppenliatii,  {chip'nnm,)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Mutf'hire,  on  the  Avon.  13  ni.  from  Bath;  pop.  5,000. 
Cliip'per,  V.  i.  An  English  jirovincialism,  having  the 
same  meaning  as  to  chirp,  or  chirrup,  {q.  v.) 

— a.  Pleasant;  affable;  talkative.  (Eng.  Prov.) 
C'llip'pena.  in  I>akota,n  N  E.  comity  bordering  on 
Minn.,  I  oiimled  E.  by  Bed  lliver,  and  drniiu*d  by  the 
Sliyeiine  and  Goose. 

C'llip'powa.  in  Delaware,  a  P.  O.  of  New  Castle  co. 
C'llip'powa,  in  Jllinois,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  on  the 
Mi.-sisfsijjpi,  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Vandalia. 

C’liip'pewa,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fulton  co.,  on  the 
Tiiipecunoe  River,  30  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Log*.tii8port. 
Cllip'powa,  in  Ohio,  a  river  in  Medina  co.,  rises  in  a 
small  lake  of  its  owii  name,  and  unites  with  the  Tusca¬ 
rawas,  »bt.  12  in.  N.N.W.  of  Mas.<ilon. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.,  100  m.  N  E. 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Chippewa  River;  p<jp.  of  township 
2,610. 

Ctiip'pewa«  in  Michigan,  a  small  river  entering  Pino 
River,  in  Midland  co. 

— A  county  in  the  E.  extremitj' of  the  upper  Peninsula, 
bordering  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  separated 
from  Canada  West  by  the  river  St.  Mary.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Tequamenon  and  Monistic  rivers.  The  surface 
is  uneven.  The  underlying  rocks  are  limestone  and 
Potsdam  sandstone,  f'ap.  Siiult  St.  Marie. 

— A  tow'nshipof  I.sabella  co. ;  pop.  315. 

Chip’pewa,  in  M‘nne.sota,  a  village  of  Chisago  co.,  abt. 
65  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Chip'powa.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Pontotoc  co. 
Cliip'powa,  in  a  village  and  township 

of  Beaver  co. 

C’liip'pewa,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  village  and  port  of 
entry,  co.  of  Welland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chippewa 
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Rirpr  w!th  the  Nlaprira^  above  the  Falls,  and  abt.  50  m. 
S.E.  of  Toronto.  Here  a  battle  was  foujilit,  July  5,1^14, 
between  a  portion  of  the  American  army  niider  Ocn. 
Brown,  and  the  British  forces  under  Oen.  Uiall.  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeate<l,  with  u  loce  of  138  killed,  and 
365  w’ound(Hi.  Prrp.  922. 

Ctlip'|>0%%’a«  in  U’iscr>».«an,  a  river  wliich  rises  near  the 
N.  part  of  tlie  State,  and  flowing?  S.W.  tljrough  Chippe¬ 
wa  CO.,  empties  into  the  Miasissijipi  at  tlie  loot  of  bake 
Pepin,  abt.  85  m.  below  St.  I'uul.  Minnesota.  Its  lengtii 
is  abt.  209  m. 

—A  N.W.  county:  ar<»a, abt. 4.300 scj.  m.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Cluppewa  Uiver  and  drained  by  many  largeafllu- 
ents  of  tin*  same.  The  surfac  e  is  irregular  and  partly 
covered  with  forests.  Sandstone  is  most  abundunt. 
(\ip.  Chippewa  Falls. 

Chip'pewa  C'lty,  in  irr.sTon.«n,  a  post-village  of 
Chippewa  CO.,  on  the  Chippewa  Uiver,  abt.  90  in.  N.  of 
La  Crosse. 

CIlip'pewa  Falls*  in  irt.-cron.nn,  a  post-village,  cap 
of  Cliippcwa  CO.,  on  Chippewa  Uiver,  abt.  185  m.  N.IV. 
of  Madison. 

CIlip'pewa  Lake,  in  Minnesota.,  a  post-office  of 
Douglas  CO. 

Chip'pewaH*  or  0.nBnRW<Y3,  a  tribe  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  the  type  of  the  Aluoinpiin  stock.  au<l  the 
former  occupants  of  the  basin  of  L;ike  Superior,  N.  and 
S.  The  C.  are  a  tall,  well  developed,  and  gotKl-lookiug 
race,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  proud  bewaring  ami 
ea-sy  manners.  They  w'ere  the  must  sincereallies  of  the 
French,  and  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Moiix.  By 
treatu*s  signeit  in  1S54  and  1855,  they  ceded  to  tlie  U. 
States  nearly  all  of  the  laud  owned  by  them  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  and  the  N.  peniiisula  of  Micliigun.  Th*  y 
are  now  dispersed  over  a  T;i>t  territory.  N.  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  their  number  is  e>timated  at  abt.  8.000. 

CUip'pewayaii  Fort.inChippeway  Territory, British 
Am--rica,  a  commercial  post,  at  the  W.  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  Lat.  58°  40'  N.,  liOii.  112°  20'  W. 

CIlip'pinS'*  A  chip  or  fragment  cutoff. — 

The  breaking  off  short  of  small  pieces  from  the  edges 
of  eurthenware  or  porcelain. 

Cliip'piii^-bircl*  n.  (Zool.)  See  Zoxotriciiia. 

<'kip'py,  a.  Having  many  cliips. 

Ftiipwan'ic,  in  a  creek  in  Fulton  co.,  flows 

into  the  Tippecanoe  Uiver. 

Cliiquiiiiiila.  (Isihmus  op,)  in  Central  America,  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in  Lon.  8.*°  W 
Its  breadth  from  the  Caribbean  S<*a  to  the  Bacific  is 
nliont  150  miles  —  the  greatest  elevation  not  exceeding 
2.000  feet. 

Cliiqiiimiila  <le  la  Sierra,  a  town  of  Guatemala, 
cap.  of  a  dep.,  about  85  m.  E.N.E.  of  Guatemala  city; 

7,0<K). 

ClllqtlitO!4,  (rhe-f.ytns^,)  a  territory  of  Bolivia,  dep.  of 
Santa  Cruz,  extending  N.  and  S.  of  tlie  eastern  base  of 
the  Andes.  The  country  is  generally  uncultivated,  and 
only  partially  inhabited.  Lat.  between  15°  and  17°  S 

Cllira'cra,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  cActret^'ra.]  (Med.)  Gout  in 
the  hands. 

Ckiras'rical.n.  Pertaining  to  the  gout  in  the  hands. 

C'lliriqili,  (che-rf/h-f,)  in  Central  America,  State  of 
Costa  Kica.  a  river,  lagoon,  and  arcliipelago.  'fhe  river 
flows  N.  and  enters  the  lagoun,  which  is  separated  from 
the  Caribliean  Sea  by  the  andiipelago.  The  Chiri(]ui 
lagoon  luus  three  entrance.^,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
the  largest  sliips;  it  extends  90  miles  along  the  coast 
with  about  50  m.  inland.  Lat.  90°  N.,  Lon.  82°  30'  W. 

Chirk,  a.  [From  Chirp,  7.  r.]  Lively;  buoyant;  in 
good  spirits.  (Local,  U.  States.) 

— r.  a.  To  put  into  good  spirits:  to  enliven. 

Chirogrraph.  {H'ro-gra/.,)  n.  [Gr.  chnr^  the  hand, 
and  grap/io,  to  write,  to  engrave.)  (O.  Law.)  A  deed 
or  public  instrument  in  writing,  used  in  conveyancing. 
It  was  similar  to  that  instrument  which  is  now  called  a 
charter  party.  —  The  last  part  of  a  fine  of  land.  —  In 
ciril  and  canon  law,  an  instrument  written  out  and 
signed  by  certain  parties.  —  In  Scots  law,  a  written 
voucher  for  a  debt. 

CIliros'rapher,  n.  One  who  practises  or  professes 
the  art  of  writing  ;  a  penman. 

Chirograph'ic.  Chiro^fraph'ical,  a.  Relating, 
or  pertaining,  to  chirograjihy- 

Chirog-raphist.  (kl-roy'ra-fist^  n.  A  chirographer. 

_ A  chiromancer;  one  who  foretells  by  examination  of 

the  hand. 

**  Let  the  ehitographist  behold  hl.i  palm.'*  —  Arhuthnot. 

Chirosrraphy,  w.  Ilandwriting;  the  art  of  writing : 
penmanship. 

Chiro^ry cheir.  the  hand,  and  gym^ 
nastes,  a  gymnast.]  ( A  mechanical  ajiparatus  for 
the  exercising  of  a  pianist's  fingers. 

Cliirologr'lcal.a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  tochlrology. 

Cllirorojrist.  ».  One  who  speaks  by  signs  made  with 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

Cliirol'osry.  n.  [Gr.  cheir,  and  logos,  speech.]  The 
art  of  communicating  dumb  speecli.  t.  e.  by  means  of 
the  hand  and  fingers;  speech  rendered  by  signs,  used  in 
intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  :  dactylology. 

Cliir'omancer,  n.  One  who  foretells  future  events 
1>V  an  inspection  and  examination  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

“  To  chiromancer's  cheaper  art  repair."  —  Dryd^n. 

Clliroinaiioy.  (kir'd-man‘se.)  n.  [Gr.  c^ieir.  hand,  and 
manMa^  gift  of  divination  ]  The  imaginary  art  of  divi¬ 
nation  by  the  lines  of  the  hand.  According  to  the 
science  of  C,  the  lines  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  di¬ 
vided  into  principal  and  iiiferiiir:  the  former  are  five  — 
the  line  of  life;  the  line  of  tlie  liver  or  natural  mean; 
the  line  of  the  brain:  the  thoral  line,  or  line  of  fortune  : 
the  dragon's  tail,  or  discriminal  line,  between  the  hand 


and  the  arm.  Various  other  modes  of  divination  were! 
p|•acti^ed  by  the  observaluui  of  the  liaiid  and  its  parts; 
ftiychomancy  (from  onyx,  a  nail),  dactylomaucy  (Iroin 
the  fiiig«*rs).  Ac.  i'.  was  practised  throughout  antiquity, 
niul  was  regarded  by  Arisiotle  as  a  certain  science.  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  late  middle  ages  it  was  ehit-fiy  in  the  hands  of 
gypsies,  aiu!  was  studied,  like  alchemy  and  astrology,  by 
such  pliilosopiiers  as  Albertus  Magnus.  Cardan,  lioger 
Bacon,  and  Baracelsii.s.  ](  may  be  said  that  all  passions, 
thought-^,  and  actions  b'ltve  their  lrace.soii  the  body,  and 
that  Horn  the  conformation  of  the  hand,  its  furrows, 
tolds,  colors,  veins,  hardness  or  soltness,  an  experienced 
and  Kkiltnl  eye  cun  dcteriiiiiie  tlie  person's  habit.s,  social 
posiliou,  iiial  the  strange  tcixleiicies  of  his  character. 
In  this  century  ihe  Fieiich  .Mile.  LiUioriiiHiid  has  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  as  a  chiromaneer.  and  was  incon¬ 
testably  very  remarkable  for  her  penetration  of  mind. 
l'liir'4»iiiuiiist.  l'liir'oiiiaiiti»l,  n.  A  chiro¬ 
mancer  • 

Cliiroiiian'tic,  Cliironinii'tical,  a.  Pertuining 
to  chiromancy. 

C'liiron.  ikt’t'iat,)  (Myth.)  A  centaur,  half  man  and  half 
hor.se,  SOD  of  IMiilyra  and  Saturn,  wa.s  famous  f«*r  his 
knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and  shooting.  He  taught 
inanlviiid  the  Use  of  plants  and  iiiedicinai  herbs,  and  he 
instructeii,  in  all  the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of 
his  age,  such  as  Achilles,  /Ksculapius,  Hercules,  Ac. 
Having  received  from  Hercules  an  incurable  wound  in 
the  knee,  he  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  imiiior- 
tality.  His  prayers  weie  hoanl,  and  be  was  placed  by 
the  god  among  the  c«>nstellatioiis,  umier  the  name  of 
SagitUirius.  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  the  Icatures  of 
T/.,  instead  <»f  expressing  mere  savage  and  sensual 
strength,  lus  those  of  the  Centaurs  generally  do,  are 
marked  by  a  inibl  wisdom  in  harmony  w  ith  its  character. 
C'tlironeo'tos.  n.  (ZoiH.)  The  lland-ftshe.s,  a  genus  of 
tlio  Lophtid(t  or  Angler  family.  The  species  belong 
mostly  to  the  warm  seas,  and  are  distinguished  by  liav- 
ing  a  compressed  head  an<l  boily,  vertically  clett  month, 
and  fins  suited  to  creeping.  Tlio  smoolh  C,  or  M«»U8e- 
fish  (C,  tcevigatas  of  Cuvier)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
U.  .States  i.s  from  2  to  4  inches  long.  —  Tanney. 
rtliro'nia.  n.  {B  >t.)  See  Sabb.vtia. 

Clilroiioiu'ic,  a.  Keluting,  or  perhiining,  to  chiron- 
oiny. 

Clliroiiomy,  n.  [Ov.cheironomia'-^hnr, 

and  iignios,  rule.]  (RhH.)  The  art  of  pantomimic  move¬ 
ment  or  gesticulation  of  the  hands. 

Cki  roplast.  n.  [From  Gr.  c/e*tr,  and  to  shape 

or  mould  j  (.Mas.)  Same  as  Chirootmnast. 
Clii'ropofl.  n.  [Gr.  chrir.  and  podof,  foot.]  (Zool.)  A 
niainmiferiMis  animal  po.ssessing  hands. 

Clliro|>'<Ml  isl.  «.  [Gr.  cheir,  and  pous — podos,  the  foot.] 
One  who  extracts  corns,  or  removes  bunions,  from  the 
feet. 

Cliiros'oplilst,  «.  [Gr.  cheir,  and  .^nphistes,  clever. 

See  Sophist.]  A  diviner;  a  fortune-teller. 

!  Clii'rotet^.  «.  (Zfjol.)  A  genus  of  reptiles,  fam.  Am- 
I  PIII-B^NIDiE,  q.  V. 

Ckirp.  r.  i.  [Ger.  zirpen;  probably  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  make  the  lively,  cheerful  noise  of  certain 
small  birds,  or  of  certain  insects. 

“No  chirping  lark  tbe^relkiu  sheen  invokes.*'  —  Gay. 

— t*.  a.  To  make  cheerful ;  to  enliven:  to  exhilarate. 

— n.  A  particular  intonation  of  voice  in  certain  birds  or 
insects  ;  a  sliort,  sharp,  shrill  note. 

“  And  chirp  went  the  g^a^l^hopper  under  our  feet."  —  Spectator. 
Chirp'or,  n.  One  that  chirps  or  is  cheerful;  a  chirping 
bird. 

C't)irp'in$;‘ly.  adw  In  a  chirping  manner. 
I'liir'riip.  r.  a.  To  cherup  ;  to  exhilarate  by  chirping. 
— V.  i.  To  chirp.  ^ 

— n.  The  sound  made  by  chirping:  act  of  chirping. 

“  The  sparrows  chirrtip  on  the  roof."  —  7'ennyson. 
Clli'rursy,  n.  [Gr.  cheir,  a  hand,  and  ergon,  a  work  ; 

I  Fr.  c/iir«riiri>.]  A  term  sometimes  used  in  place  of  sur- 
giTV,  from  surgical  operations  being  performed  by  the 
hand.  See  SukgRRY. 

!  in  Mimmota.  an  E.  county,  bordering  on 

Wisconsin:  area.  abt.  420  sq.  ni.  It  is  bounded  E.  by 
St.  Croix,  drjiiiied  by  Sun  Lise  Creek,  and  conbiins  sev¬ 
eral  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  covered 
partly  hy  forests.  Cup.  Taylor's  Falls.  Pop.  4,358. 

— A  post-village  of  Chisago  co.,  on  a  small  lake,  33  m. 
N.N.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Chisa'^O  Lnke.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-town.'ship  of  Chi¬ 
sago  CO.,  abt.  *24  ni.  N.  of  Stillwater,  and  5  W.  of  Tay¬ 
lor's  Falls;  775. 

Chi<4'ol.  (chiz'l,)  n.  [Fr.  cisean.  a  graver:  L.  Lat.  cisel- 
lus.  cizellus,  a  pair  of  tongs,  pincers,  from  Lat.  ccedo. 
cCB.<us.  to  cut.]  The  name  given  to  some  kinds  of  tools: 
having  a  cutting  eilge  at  the  base  of  a  metal  blade,  and 
bearing  an  upper  portion  mlapted  to  receive  an  impulse 
either  from  tbe  haiul  or  a  hammer.  They  are  used  in 
wood-w'ork.  masonry,  sculpture.  Ac. 

— r.  a.  To  cut,  gauge,  or  engrave  with  a  chisel ;  os,  to 
chisel  in.arble. 

—To  cheat ;  to  get  the  better  of  In  a  bargain,  Ac.  (Used 
in  a  cant  sense.) 

n.  flleb  kislrti;  Gr.  chaseUu;  Ar.  ka^ila^ 
{Ileh.  Chv'Ot.)  The  ninth  month  of  the  Jew's,  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  December. 

C'hisi'loy,  a.  [AS.  ceosel,  sand.]  Containing  a  large 
quantity  of  gravel  or  sandy  particles;  as,  a  chisUy  soil. 
CliisiwelPft  Isilainl,  in  Jlaska.a  group  of  desert 
islands  on  the  S.  coast;  I^at.  69°  30'  N.,  Loii.  149°  2'  . 

Cliif^wick.  (chiz'zik,)  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
3Iiddle8ex.  on  the  Thames,  4^  in.  from  London.  This 
place  is  chiefly  notahle  fi»r  the  superb  mansii)n  (and  gar¬ 
dens)  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  built  by  the  Earl  of 
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Burlington,  (7.  v.)  Here  the  great  statesmen  Fox  and 
Canning  breathed  their  last.  J*»p.  of  par.  8,221. 

C'liit.  n.  [A.  S.  ci'f//,  a  young  twig  or  sho<»t.  Etymology 
niici  rtain.J  The  slmot  or  sprout  of  a  budding  plant : 
as,  the  chit  of  barley.  —  A  liulo  baby  ;  a  lively,  lorward 
ciiild  :  as,  a  pert  chit. 

n.  Small  talk;  prattle;  familiar  or  trifling 

conversation. 

“  I  aiu  a  nieiiiber  of  a  female  society,  who  call  ourselves  the 
chit'chut  club."  —  Spectator. 

I’lii'tiiio.  n.  (Chriii.)  'I he  hard  insoluble  matter  form¬ 
ing  the  shells  and  elytra  of  insects. 

<'liit'iiious».  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  chitinc. 

I'liitoilt  (hVlon.)  ti.  {ZfM/l.)  A  genus  of  gH>tro{KKloiis 
molluscs,  which  have  a  scries  of  tehtuceous  symmetrical 
pieces  imidaiited  in  tlie  back  part  of  the  month. 

CI»lfor<*',  a  city  ami  strong  fortress  of  Hiiul(*stan,  prov. 
Rajpotitaiia,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  th-  rajahship  of 
Odes  poor,  <4  in.  E  N  E.  of  that  city.  This  is  an  uucieut 
and  picturesque  place. 

<iiit  (f V.t/ri/rflrrcrmff,)  a  dist.  of  India  beyond 

the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra, but  included  in  theprov. 
of  Bengal.  It  loniis  the  S  E.  extiemily,  lying  chi»fly 
between  Lat.  21°  and  23°  N  ,  ami  Lon.  91°  30' ami  93° 
K..  having  N.  Tipperali,  E  the  country  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Kh.veys:  S.  Aracan,  and  W.  the  Buy  of  Bengal. 
Length.  N.  to  S.,  abt.  165  m.:  breadth  uncertain,  .''i/r- 
J'ace,  oil  the  coast,  low  ami  flat:  in  the  interior,  hilly, 
and  much  ovi-rgrown  witli  jungle,  iioil,  very  fertile, 
jiroilucing  sugar  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  ginger,  Ac.  'J  ho 
elephants  of  ihi.s  region  are  put  ticulurly  celebrated  both 
for  size  and  excellence.  (\  is  thinly  inhabited  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size.  In  the  16th  cent,  it  was  successively 
pos.scssed  by  the  Afghan  kings  of  Bengal  ami  the  ra¬ 
jahs  »if  Araean,  ami  iu  1760  it  wa.s  finally  ceded  to  the 
British.  J*'p.  Estimated  at  8(i0.0tK}. 

Chittaoono,  or  Islamabau,  a  city  of  Faither  India,  and 
caji.  of  above  prov.,  on  the  Kurrunifuti.  Lat.  22°  20'  N., 
Lon.  91°  54' FL  Tnnle  unimportant.  6'.  was  captured 
by  Aurungzebe,  at  the  close  of  tbe  17th  cent.;  and  be¬ 
came  possessed  by  the  British  in  1764. 

Chilteklroog^^an  inland  town  ami  fortress  of  llindos- 
tan,  jirov  and  dom  of  Mysore,  but  occupied  by  a  British 
garrison,  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Sei ingapatam,  ami  280 
W.N.W.  of  Madras;  Lat.  14°  4'  N.,  Loii.  7'  °  30'  E. 

Chiti6liau'g;'0,in  Aew  Vork.  a  post-village,  plea.«antly 
situated  iu  Sullivan  township,  Madison  co.,  14  m.  E.  of 
Syracuse;  pop.  908. 

C'liitteiinii^^o  Creek,  in  A7ic  P/rA*,  rises  in  Madison 
CO.,  flows  N.IS.W.,  and  enqities  into  Oneida  Lake,  on  the 
houndary  hetween  Maiilsoii  and  Onomlago counties. 

Chitteiiaiig:o  FuHh,  In  A'ew  Pork,  a  post-oflice  of 
iMadison  co. 

dlit-'teiKleiif  in  Vermont,  a  N.W.  county,  urea  517  sq. 
m.  Lake  Champlain  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  and  it  i.s 
drained  by  Lamoille  and  Onion  rivers.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  the  soil  productive.  Cu/).  JJurling- 
ton.  • 

— A  township  of  Rutland  co.,  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier; 
P'p.  abt.  900. 

Cliit'terllng^.  91.  pL  (Cookery.)  Intestinal  parts  of 
swine  and  other  animals,  used  for  food;  as,  fried  chitter¬ 
lings. 

Cliit'tim.  or  Kittim.  (Scrip.)  Tlie  descendants  of  Ja¬ 
van,  son  of  Japlieth;  and  the  land  selected  by  them. 
(Gen.  X.  4.)  C.  seems  to  denote  primarily  the  i.riaml  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  also  to  be  employed  in  a  wider  sense,  to  desig¬ 
nate  other  islands  and  countries  adjacent  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean;  as,  for  instance,  Macedonia  (Dan.  xi.  30)  and 
Rome  (Num.  xxiv.  24). 

Chit'to  Bayou,  rising  in  Miss.,  flows  S.E.  into  La., 
and  enters  Pearl  River  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Wash¬ 
ington  parish. 

Chit'ty,  a.  Sprouting:  germinating  chits. 

Chi'un,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  (Amos  v.  26;  Acts  vii.  4^1).  It  was  most  proliably 
the  planet  Saturn,  worshipped  by  eastern  nations  as  an 
evil  spirit  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices. 

Cliiii'sa.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Coni,  on  the  Pesio,  7 
III.  S.E.  of  Coni.  Man/.  Silk  goods,  w  ine,  and  mirrors. 
Pop.  6.945. 

Cli  iiiSH.  (La,)  a  inountain-pas.s  of  N.  Italy,  10  m.  N-TT. 
of  Verona.  The  river  Adige,  and  one  of  the  great  routes 
to  Switzerland,  occujiy  tliis  defile. 

Clii  lisa.  (La,)  (ke.-oo’su,)  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  18  m. 
N.W.  of  Turin,  on  the  Dora  Riparia,  with  an  hospice  for 
travellers,  which  for  some  time  lia.s  been  the  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  royal  family  of  Sardinia. 

Cliiii'tka.  (La.)  a  town  of  Sicily, prov. and  30  m.  S.S.W, 
of  Palermo ;  pop.  4,319. 

Cliivalric«  {shWaladk,)  a.  Partaking  of  the  character 
of  chivalry;  chivalrous;  as,  a  c^iira/n'c  knight. 

Chivalrous,  (shiv'alrrus.)  a.  Pertaining  to  chivalry; 
warlike;  bold;  gallant;  as,  a  c/itfa/ro«s  exploit. 

“  In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise."  —  Spenser. 

Chi  v'al  rously.  adr.  In  a  chivalrous  manneror  spirit. 

Chiv'alry,  n.  [Fr.  chevalerie.  from  chevalier,^  knight, 
from  c/icro/,  a  liorse:  It.  and  Sp.  ca6o/^fn'a.]  The  uses 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  order  of  knighthood. 
The  general  system  of  manners  and  tone  of  sentiments 
which  the  institution  of  knighthood,  strictly  pursued, 
was  calculated  to  produce,  and  did  in  part  produce,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  is  comprehended  in 
ordinary  language  under  the  term  of  chivalry. 

(/li.d.)  The  origin  of  chivalry  has  often  been  traced 
to  the  (iernian  tribes :  nor  has  its  spirit  ever  penetrated 
very  deeply  into  the  usages  of  any  country  in  which 
tliese  tribes  have  not  eitlier  produced  the  ancestors  of 
the  great  bo<1y  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  the  conquering 
and  governing  class,  which  transfused  its  habits  and 
sentiments  into  that  body.  Thus  Germany,  France, 
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unrt  England,  whose  gentry  derive  their  origin  from 
both,  liiive  been  the  conntriea  luu^t  di^titlgui8llell  for  tlie 
prevaleiire  of  this  in>titutiuii.  The  nt.irtia)  ^pint  of 
the  Spaiiianis  wjw  indeed  jKirtly  aninniteil  by  it;  but  in 
their  country  it  always  b(»re  something  of  llie  character 
of  a  foreign  inipi>rtatit>n.  niuditi>‘d  by  tne  circniuntanci'S 
of  their  juxt-ap«>.sitiun  witli  tiie  Arab  race.  In  Italy,  it 
existi*!!  only  among  tho^e  classes  which  iiuitatnl  the 
manners  of  France  and  Gertnaiiy,  and  never  entered 
into  the  genera)  character  of  the  n.itives,  notwithstamb 
ing  the  popularity  of  the  }K>etica)  romances  of  chivalry. 
Among  the  Slavonic  nations  it  has  never  prevaileil  ex¬ 
tensively ;  although  the  lemld  constitution  of  Polish 
society  derive*!  a  certain  tincture  from  it,  it  never  pene¬ 
trated  into  Russia.  It  h:is  been  often  remarked,  that  it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations  that  the 
nobility  of  that  country,  by  their  intercimrse  with  the 
nations  of  Western  Kunipe,  have  derived  s*>met)iing  of 
tlie  spirit  of  tim  chivalrmis  c*Hle.  so  far  as  it  still  exists 
in  civilized  couiitn'‘s.  The  point  of  h«>nor,  and  it.s  pe¬ 
culiar  concomitant,  the  ns^ige  of  the  duel,  were  scarcely 
known  in  Russia  before  the  pre^'ent  century.  Chivalry 
originated  in  the  feinbil  attHchmeut  of  warriors  to  the 
perMUi  of  their  king  or  chief,  which  has  been  soolteti 
described  jis  ch  iracteristic  of  tlie  ancient  Germans. 
Hem^e  the  English  wuni  which,  when  tlie  Nor¬ 

man  “chevaliers*’  were  first  known  in  England,  was 
spontaneously  used  as  the  tran'«)atiou  of  their  title,  sig- 
nifiwl  originally  a  servant  *»r  ulteiidaut.  At  wliat  j*ri*- 
cise  time  the  devotional  chiracter  wa.s  a-ldt**!  to  the 
original  iiiarti  d  impres.s  of  national  usages,  and  the 
compound  system  of  elilvalry  thus  produced,  it  is  not 
e.isy  to  as'ei'tiin.  It  has  been  siiti  tliat  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  the  knight  was  purely  military  until  the  reign 
of  CharlGiiiagito:  ami  it  may  be  8iip|>o>e4l  that  the  w.irs 
of  the  Franks  agaiie^t  th-*  Saracens  fir-t  blended  llic  ar¬ 
dor  of  war  am!  religion  tog»-iher,  and  tliat  the  Crusades 
conipletcd  the  union.  W  the  latter  period  were  insti¬ 
tuted  the  two  ce  ehrated  military  onleis  of  monks,  tlie 
Tb  siPLAas  and  !l  :r.s  iwliieh  seo),  the  co'le  of 

whti.se  government  coinbinctl  mona'-tic  ami  kiiiglitly 
us-iges.  .\fter  valor  and  ilevtition.  (be  tliii  tl  character¬ 
istic  feature  i»f  chivalry  was  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex: 
and  tliestuirce  of  this  sentiment  also  has  been  traeetl 
to  the  liabit.s  ami  feelings  of  tin*  Norihern  tribes,  among 
whom  woman  was  Iook*‘ii  on  w'itli  a  much  more  exalte*) 
Sense  of  her  dignity  than  iu  tlie  most  civilized  ct>nii- 
tries  of  Hnti>{uity.  If  tlie  Crusades  communicated  to 
chivalry  its  de¬ 
votional  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  in 
the  ptH'try  of 
the  Tronba'biis 
about  tlie  same 
period,  in  the 
12th  and  13th 
centuries,  that 
we  fin4  its  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the 
fern  lie  sex  fii'st 
dev*dop'**l.  But 
in  their  verses 
it  does  not  np- 
pear  chdhed 
with  the  ro¬ 
mantic  purity 
with  which  it 
was  afterwards 
inve?<ted  by  the 
writers  of  the 
heroic  tales  of 
chivalry,  and 
still  less  in 
those  of  the 
contemporary 
Fren*.h  writers 
of  the  Fahli- 
a  uxy  from 
whoso  coiupo^i- 
tbuis  we  draw 
<lie  most  au¬ 
thentic  monu¬ 
ments  which 
we  )M).^ess  in 
this  curious 
branch  of  auti- 
quartan  r  e- 
seareh.  The 
knight,  or  even 
the  esquire, 
was  I)ouiid  to 
follow  a  single 
lady  and  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  to 
herserviee;but 
little  delicacy 
is  either  inti*  591. —  knight'.s  costume  (1272). 

male*!  *»r  eii-  (From  the  Library  of  MSS.  at  Paris.) 
jiUiM**!  in  tfie  re- 

latioii.s  which  .'^nhsisted  between  them,  and  Ins  devotion 
to  her  w’a-*  considered  a.s  entitling  him  to  every  recom¬ 
pense  love  c**uld  be.stow'.  The  fiuirteenth  century  wms 
the  brilliant  period  <*f  cfiivalry.  when  its  usages,  origi¬ 
nally  f»irm  m|  iti  the  inanm'rs  of  the  people,  had  become 
fixe*l  and  embellisheil  by  the  fictioiis  of  tlie  writers  of 
r*»mances;  ami  when  princes  and  chieftiins,  f»rniing 
their  idea  of  the  iiisti’iition  r.itber  from  the  *lescripti«'ns 
contained  in  them  than  from  re-d  life,  sought  to  i<riiig 
back  their  courts  and  camp-  to  the  likeness  of  those 
ideal  models  of  perfec  tion.  There  can  be  little  doubt 


that  the  peculiar  ceremonies  which  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fittcenth  centuries  uccoinpatiied  the  creation  ot  a 
knight  —  the  vow  of  chivalry,  the  watching,  prayer, 
tasting.  Ac.  —  were  borrowed  tiy  rtmiantic  imaginations 
from  such  labuloiis  recitals,  which  were  read  and  re¬ 
lated  in  every  courtly  company.  Before  that  perioil, 
tlie  manners  of  tlie  kitighis  and  dames  had  exhibited 
but  litlleof  th  at  polish  and  refinement,  their  sentiments 
but  little  of  that  generosity,  which  were  tlie  subjects 
of  BO  much  imagiii.iry  description:  and,  in  later  times, 
chivalry  gradually  decaye*!.  Its  usages  were  main- 
Uiined  with  even  more  of  magnificence  than  before;  its 
vat'tous  rites,  titles,  aii*l  distinctions  existed  for  a  long 
period  in  most  European  countries,  and  partly  remain: 
to  this  day:  but  the  spirit  of  letidal  devoUHlne.'<s  w'as  | 
quenched  by  the  multiplii  ation  of  mercenary  triaips; 
adherence  to  a  leiulal  lord  wa.s  bUperse*le»l  hy  the  nu»re 
general  feelings  of  nati*>nal  patriotism  (whii  h  was  ul- 
most  wholly  oniitte*!  in  the  cliivuliic  code),  and  the  ex¬ 
travagances  into  which  the  imaginary  point  of  honor 
h  id  Ie*l  its  votaries  fell  into  discredit  and  ridicule.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the  14ih  century,  ami  esja**  ially  to  tliat 
]mrt  of  its  chronicles  presened  by  tiie  true  annalist  of 
chivalry,  Froi’'S.irt.  that  we  must  look  for  tlie  peiiod 
wlien  the  line  between  real  socieiyand  that  representc*! 
in  riuiiunces  was  im  st  nearly  brokiai  down.  hen  the 
usages  of  chivalry  were  most  tlourisliiug,  all  men  of 
noble  birth  (exc*-)»t  the  highest)  were  buppo.sed  to  pass 
thniiigh  three  orders  *ir  grad.itiuns.  Tiiey  first  lived  as 
jHigts  in  the  train  of  nobles  and  chiefs  of  high  rank: 
next,  as  fsqiiirfs,  they  atta*  Inal  llumisehes  to  tlie  person 
ol  some  imlividual  knight,  to  wliom  tliey  were  bound 
by  a  strict  law  of  ohctlieiice,  and  for  wlmm  they  were 
boirid  to  incur  every  danger,  and.  if  necessary,  e.tci  iftce 
their  live.s;  and  thirdly,  they  were  promoled  totiieraiik 
oi  knig'ifhxoil.  (See  Kmohi.)  It  is  snflicieiit  to  *d>serve 
here,  that,  lu*wever  great  the  distinction  might  be 
between  knights  in  ]>oiiit  of  rank  ami  wealtli,  cus¬ 
tom  e.>t:tblishe4l  a  species  of  etiuality  among  all  of  the 
same  order,  w  ld«  h  may  he  said  to  exi^t  aiming  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  present  day.  Tlnw  Ibrmed  all  o\er  E*.rope 
H  commi»n  corporation,  as  it  were,  posse.ssing  certain 
rights  and  owing  eacii  other  certain  mntmd  duties  and 
liToearances.  Tlii-y  weie  united,  not  by  the  tie-s  of  coun¬ 
try,  but  by  those  of  femlal  ohe*Iieuce,  which  attaclifd 
every  knight  to  the  banner  of  his  lieg**  lord,  from  whom 
he  held  Ins  lee;  but  little  or  rather  no  di.shoiior  utbiched 
to  knights  who  were  under  no  such  feudal  tie.  if  tliey 
chose  their  own  chieftain  wherever  they  thought  fit: 
they  were  free  adventurers,  whose  order  was  a  p.issjrort 
in  every  service;  and,  in  the  actual  contlict.the  hostility 
of  knights  was  tuod(*rated  hy  usage.  Thus,  it  was  dis¬ 
honorable  iu  any  knight  to  take  a  knight's  life  ifdis- 
arme«l,  and  n*>t  to  set  him  free  when  a  prisoner  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fitting  ransom.  In  peace,  also,  knights  of  all 
countries  were  welcome  visitors  at  the  cimrts  ot  chivub 
ric  sovereigns;  am!  all  enjojanl  the  privilege  of  present¬ 
ing  thi‘Ui>e)ves  at  the  tournament,  and  contending  for 
the  prize.  Chivalrous  honor  was  chiefly  snpp*>rtod  in 
two  ways:  fir.'t,  by  the  single  combat  or  duel,  whether 
on  account  of  s*'riun8  proviKration,  or  by  w’ay  of  tri.*!  of 
strength;  secondly, by  (he  performance  of  vows,  often  of 
the  lllo^t  frivolous  ami  extravagant  nature.  'Ihese  were 
generally  umlcrtaken  for  tlie  honor  of  the  Imlies.  Many 
historical  instances  of  the-^e  absurd  yet  daring  lollies  are 
reconied  by  Froissart.  Cut  tlie  vows  related  not  only 
to  martial  achievements,  but  to  others  t*f  a  more  ex¬ 
travagant  Hiul  gndesqne  chanicter.  We  need  only  refer 
to  .Moiislrelet’s  narrative  of  the  company  called  *•  Galois  ” 
of  kiiiglits  and  Imlies,  who  bound  themselves,  f*»r  love 
of  each  other,  to  follow  a  particular  *  ode  of  usages;  of 
which  a  part  coiisistiHl  iu  wearing  thick  clothes  in  Bum¬ 
mer  ami  thin  in  winter,  t*i  show  that  the  power  of  their 
love  rendered  them  insensible* to  the  ihfl'ureiices  of  sea-i 
sons.  —  a  vow  which  was  maintaim-d  with  such  perse¬ 
verance.  that  the  greater  part  of  the  devoted  company 
actually  died  of  cold.  The  commencement  of  such  ex¬ 
travagances.  however,  betokened  the  decline  of  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry.  It  decayed  with  the  pr<)gre8K  of  mer- 
cen.iry  armies  and  the  ilecline  of  femlal  institutions 
through  tlie  IStli  century:  in  tlie  16th,  it  was  n  little 
more  than  a  lively  recollection  of  past  ag**s,  wlii*h 
kni:ihts  such  as  Bayard,  and  sovereigns  such  as  Francis 
I.  and  Henry  VIII.,  strove  to  revive;  and,  finally,  it  be¬ 
came  extiiigiiislied  amid  religion.^  discords,  leaving  as  its 
only  relic  the  co*le  of  honor,  which  w’ns  still  considered 
as  governing  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman.  —  The  ac¬ 
companying  engraving  i  fig.  591)  represents  the  costume 
of  a  count  Holienschwaiig»*n,  of  the  family  of  Welf,  who 
dietl  iu  1272.  ami  depicts  the  w  ear<T  in  a  l'*ng,  sleeveless 
dark  blue  surcoat,  with  his  armorial  device:  a  white 
swan  on  a  n-d  field  with  a  light  red  bonier.  Under  bis 
coat  lie  wears  a  r.  p-a-pii'  suit  of  mail.  The  helmet  is 
original,  very  lik**  the  Greek,  with  the  fniT**d  mantle  as 
we  see  it  in  the  heal  of  Ri**hard,  King  of  England,  ol  Ihe 
*late  of  1  litS.  This  helmet  does  not  appear  to  be  a  till¬ 
ing  helim't,  wliicli  ii**nally  r**sts  upon  the  slumlders; 
but  one  which  woiiM  b'*  fastened,  like  tlie  visor  with 
the  mailed  lioial.  by  an  ir*»n  tliroat-lirace,  and  a  leatln-r 
thong.  Upon  the  coveie*!  helmet  he  wears  the  swan 
a.s  a  crest.  The  swonl-hill  is  of  gobl.  tlie  s)i(>atli  black, 
th"  ginlle  wliire.  the  fuiTe*!  mantle  is  red.  liiie<l  with 
while.  S**e  also  fig.  1P2.  represoiiting  a  knight  of  the 
l.Tlh  century,  armeil  at  all  }w»ints. 

Ctii VJiH'sa,  a  t*iwn  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Turin,  on  the  Po, 
13  Ill.  N..'j.  «»f  Turin  ;  p^p.  9.6u7. 

CIlivoM,  or  <'i ves,  n.  (Iltrt)  See  Oviox. 

Ernst  Florbns  Fribdrich,  a  German  phi- 
1  »a«»pher.  an«l  the  founder  of  acoustic  science.  B.  175»>. 
H*‘  bi***ame  profess  r  of  jurj.sprmlr*nce  at  Leipzig,  but 
resigned  his  chair  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  natural 


philosophy.  C.  made  some  ingenious  discoveries,  the 
n-sult  ot  manifold  experiments,  on  the  nature  and  ]trop- 
cities  of  Bound.  His  prihcipal  works  are,  I'iscovfries 
couerming  thf  Theory  of  iy>U'al  (17  7);  AoiuUics  (1F02): 
Omtiibu  ion^  to  JbaciicaL  Acoustica^  with  liemarhs  t/n 
the  tual  ihg  of  Jmtrumevts  (1'‘22).  1).  Ik27. 

C]ilaikiy<rora«  v.  (Zoi'd  )  A  genus  of  i»irds,  fam.  Stur- 
nida-.  including  the  Jiowfrdnrd  of  Au.>tralia,  remarkable 
lor  its  hal  it  of  making  bower-like  fi(‘lection.s,  and  for 
adorning  them  with  gay  ft.^ithers,  rags,  bones,  Bhells,  and 
such  other  white  or  brightly  roloreil  objects  as  they  can 
pick  up.  T1r*sc  bowers  are  not  used  as  nests,  and  their 
use  is  not  w<  11  understoo*!. 

Ctilamy<lo!sau'ru>»,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  lizards. 
Si  e  ElCl.RTID.B- 

riilam.vph  oriiA,  n.  (Z»bL)  An  edentate  quadruped, 
family  /-.j/ftoientia,  louud  in  South  America,  iu  which 
eeveral  cliaracters  of  different  tiibe.s  are  remarkably 
blende*!  Like  Ihe  Armadillo,  it  lias  atessellated  t-hield, 
tlio  consi.sti-m  e  of  whicli  is  between  liorn  and  leather; 
but  iuBtead  of  being  firmly  attached  by  its  whole  under 
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surface  to  the  integiinients  beneath,  it  is  connected  with 
the  back  only  by  a  ri*lge  of  skhi  fil«'ng  tlie  spine,  and 
with  tiie  skull  by  two  bon.v  promimmci's  from  ihe  f**re- 
hea*l.  In  tlio  form  of  it.s  f«  et,  its  imp*  rfect  eye.s,  tho 
conical  shape  of  its  snout,  and  its  general  habits,  it  re- 
sembb'H  tlie  inol*'.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  but  is  so  rare 
even  there  as  t«>  be  regarded  !*y  the  natives  as  aenriosity. 
It  is  interesting  from  the  nnalogv  of  its  skeleton  and 
coat  of  mail  t*»  those  of  the  gigantic  extinct  Megathe¬ 
rium.  It  is  very  small,  being  only  5  to  6  inches  long. 

Cliln'inys«  n.  [Gr.,  a  scart.J  (Antiq.)  An  outer  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Greek  costume,  closely  n^embling 
the  Roman  Paludamevtum.  q  v. 

Ckilapow  sli I.Dezvdekti’sz.  a  Polish  general.  B.  178S. 
lie  early  entere*!  the  French  army  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  German  and  Russian  campaigns  of  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  On  the  rising  of  the  Poles  in  1830,  commanded 
a  *1i\ision  of  the  juitriut  army,  fought  at  Grocliow’,  and 
did  g***«l  Service  against  the  Russians.  After  an  nnsiic- 
cessfnl  invnsi<ui  of  f.tthuania.  f’.  retired  info  private  lile. 

Ctiloplokl,{A/o-;>it.'f'Ac,)  Joseph,  a  Polish  general, b.1772. 
He  served  under  Kosciuszku,  during  the  first  revolt  of 
the  l’«>le8  (1794),and  then  eiigagi*d  in  Napiileon’s  service, 
untler  whom  he  t'»ok  part  in  the  battlesof  Eylaii,  Fried- 
land,  Smolensk,  ami  Mo.«kowa.  Alter  the  fall  of  Paris 
ill  1^14.  f’.  conducted  back  to  I’oland  thedt6W*of  the 
P*ilisb-French  contingent,  and  was  create*!  general  of 
divisicui  by  the  Czar.  On  the  outhreak  of  the  Polish 
revolution  of  18.30,  C.  was  electeil  Dictator,  but  soon 
resigned  that  office,  fought  at  Gro<.*how  and  IVavre,  and 
after  the  c**B8ation  of  hc^stilities,  retired  into  private 
life.  D.  1854. 

Chlo'rn,  n.  (Fot.)  The  yellow-wort,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Gentianac^ew,  which  yiebl  a  yellow  dye. 

Clilorace'tio  Acid.  n.  (C?iem.)  A  cr.>sta1line  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  solar  mys  upon  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  with  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid.  Form.  HO.C4 
HoClOg 

C'hio'riil,  n.  (f'hem.)  A  liquid  compose*!  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  liydrogen,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  absolute  alcoliol.  See  p.  704. 

Clllor'anile,PERCHLOROKiNOt.£.  n.  (Chem.)  When  kinole 
is  actcnl  on  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
poLish,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  body 
known  as  chloranile.  Pota.<*h  dis.eolves  it  when  heated, 
giving  a  purple  sidution.  Fom.  Ci2Cl404. 

Cliloraiillia'oeaN  u./)/.  (Bof.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance DiaG.  A  solitary  carpel,  a  snspemled 
ovule,  a  naki*d  embryo,  and  opposite  leaves  with  jnter- 
inetliate  stipnb-s.  They  are  herbs  or  under  shrubs,  with 
jointed  stems,  and  spiked  achlamyd**ons  flowers,  with 
scaly  bnicls.  The  typical  genus  Cdoranthus  includes 
some  u-*ernl  species.  The  ro*)t8  of  C.  officinalis  and  hra~ 
chysUtc^iffs  liave  been  cmpIoy*‘d  in  Java  in  malignant 
fevers.  The  leaves  of  C.  iocoHspienus  are  used  in  China 
to  perfume  t**a.  Ammatic,  stimulant  properti*‘8  are 
common  to  all  the  plants  of  this  order,  which  consists  of 
15  spiTl**8  arranueil  in  3  g**nei-a. 

ClilorjiVtrolito*  u.  A  pale  bluish-green  min¬ 

eral  tbuml  on  the  shores  of  Isle  R*»yale,  Lake  Snperi**r, 
in  small  nniml(**l  water-worn  pebbles,  which  Imve  been 
derived  from  trap-mrk.  It  is  finely  rmlialed  nr  stellato 
ill  structure,  with  a  j>early  lusire.  ami  is  chat*>yuiit  at 
the  roninled  side.s.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
iron,  lime,  an*!  so<la. 

Chlo'rate*  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  chloric  ncid 
witli  a  base.  Chlorates  resemble  the  nitrates  in  tlieir  oxi¬ 
dizing  power,  but  generally  act  at  lower  tempenitures, 
in  c*»nseqiience  of  the  greatest  facility  with  which  they 
part  with  their  oxygen.  The  best  known  is  the  chlorato 
of  potaeh.  —  See  P>.*ta5H  (Culokatb  uf.) 
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CTilorot^ic,  a,  Hespmbllng  or  containing  chlorite. 
Clilorliydric  Aeid,  n.  (C/u'/n.)  Set*  IIyi^koculoric 
Acid. 

Clilo'rhy<lrinc«  n.  (C//«?m.)  An  oily  liquid  <lerived 
fnun  glycerine  by  the  aciion  of  liydruchluric  acbl. 

Clllo'ric  Acid,  n.  (C/iaoi.)  This  acid  has  never  been 
ol»taini*d  in  an  i.solated  condition,  it  I»eing  as  yt-t  impos¬ 
sible  to  separ.ite  Ironi  it  the  last  equivalent  t)!’  water. 

CIO3.  Its  only  cuinponnd  whicli  pos-sesses  any 
great  practical  importance  will  be  seen  at  Poi  asu 
RATB  OP). 

Clllo'ride»  n.  (C/kw.)  Chlorine  enters  into  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  metals  ami  the  mm-metullic  elements, 
forming  compouml.s  of  great  importance.  These  will  be 
treated  of  particularly  under  the  liea*is  of  their  resjiec- 
tive  bases.  They  all,  however,  posse.s.s  some  common 
properties  which  it  will  he  well  to  consider  in  this  place. 
They  are  generally  soluble  in  water.  In  many  of  their 
properties  they  closely  resemble  the  oxi<les;  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  a  m«‘tal  will  enter  into  as  many 
combinations  with  chlorine  as  it  does  with  o.xygen.  They 
are  all  fusilde  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melt  and 
dissolve  with  greater  readiness  than  their  correspomling 
acids;  most  of  the  metaliic  chlorides  are  decoinpo.sed 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid 
ami  the  pure  met:il  being  the  result.  This  is  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  in  tlie  formation  of  pure  iron  and  several 
other  metals.  Tlio  chloritles  of  the  nobler  metals  are 
generally  decomposeil  by  simple  ignition,  the  metals  re¬ 
maining  behind  in  an  uncomhincd  form.  When  heated 
with  black  «*xido  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  they 
eliminate  chlorine. 

Chlt>rid'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chloride. 

C'lllt>rini''otcr,  n.  An  instrument  similar  to  nn  alka- 
limeter,  used  in  some  <if  the  priK.*esse.s  of  cldorimetry. 

ClilorliYi'etry,  n.  (  CA/'W/ie, ami  Ur.  matron,  me;tsure.] 
{C'l^ia.)  The  method  of  a.scertaining  the  aiiiouiit  o( 
AVailahie  chlorine  in  tlio  clilorino  of  lime  of  (M»mme!Te 
Tliere  are  several  ways  of  effecting  this.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  generally  empl<»yed  is  founded  on  (ho 
property  pnsse.ssed  by  acetic  acid  of  turning  asolution  of 
a  persall  of  iron  to  a  deep  red.  Known  quantities  of  acetic 
acid,  percliloride  of  irun,  and  bleacli-li(|uors  are  mixe<I 
together,  and  tlie  color  produced  is  compared  with  those 
of  twelve  vi  ds  ranged  iu  a  frame  containing  similar  in¬ 
gredients,  submitted  to  known  l>ut  varying  projierties 
of  chlorine.  In  this  iustaiice  the  cidor  indicates  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  measured  quan¬ 
tity  of  black  liquitl ;  from  wliich  dat  i  the  percmitago  is 
e.isily  calculated.  The  C.  is  an  hourly  «»per.ition  with 
calico  bleachers,  it  being  important  to  km>w  !l»e  exact 
strength  of  the  steeping  liquor  at  each  immersion  of 
fat»ric. 

Ctilo'rine^  DKpnL'iaisxiCATBo  Marine  Acid,  Oxtmuri- 
ATio  A'’id,  /*.  [Ur.  c  green  J  (CV/a.)  A  non-metaliic 

element  d»8Covered  by  JJcheele  in  1771,  wliile  examining 
an  ore. of  niaug  inese.  It  was  thought  at  fir.>t  to  be  a  com¬ 
pounded  gas;  but  Giy-busiic  and  Thenard  supposed, 
an  I  Sir  Humphrey  D.ivy  proved,  that  it  w.is  an  elemen¬ 
tary  body.  It  w.is  the  latter  philosopiier  th  it  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  rhlorine,  from  c'/f  ov/5,  green  (Greek), 
oil  Jiccount  of  its  color.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  great 
abundance,  in  combiuition  with  nriny  mim-ral  suh 
stances,  such  a.s  rock-salt;  als«i  in  sea-walcr  and  sca- 
plants,  as  llte  cliloride.s  of  pot-ussium  and  sodium.  It 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  —  either  by  beating  black 
oxide  of  manganese  with  hydrocbloric  acid,  or  by  heat¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  black  oxidi  of  niatigiuese,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  transparent 
g;vs  of  a  greenish  yellow  color  and  a  powerfully  suffo¬ 
cating  odor,  which,  even  1  vrgely  diluted  with  air,  jiro- 
diices  gre  it  irritation  of  the  air  passages.  One  hundred 
cubic,  inches  weigh  between  77  and  78  grains.  It  is, 
therefore,  about  two  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  at¬ 
mospheric  air.  Water  alwirbs  aliout  twice  its  volume;  | 
it  can,  therefore,  be  only  collected  by  displacement  or 
over  warm  w'ater.  Uurier  a  pressure  of  fouratmosphere.s 
it  condenses  into  a  yellow  limpi  i  liquid,  rather  hoavn-r 
than  w  iter,  and  remuiis  fluid  »u  l  unfrozen  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  *220^  Fahr.  With  water,  c’d-irine  forms  a 
definite  liydrate,  wliich.  when  subjected  to  .a  cold  of  32® 
F.ilir.,  Sidiilines  iu  the  form  of  largo  yellow  crystals. 
Chlorine  is  not  coiutmstible,  but  supports  combustion  to 
a  certain  degree.  A  wix  taper  burn.s  iu  it  with  a  red¬ 
dish  smoky  ft.irne,  the  hydrogen  of  the  wix  combining; 
with  the  chlorine  to  form  hyJrocliloric  a'  iil,  and  the 
carbon  being  s  ‘t  free.  Cliloriiie,  iu  common  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  elementary  bodies,  has  the  property  of  re¬ 
placing  hydrog«*n  iu  it.s org inic compounds.  It  is  in  this 
ni  inner  that  clilorine  bleaches  textile  f.ihrics.  The 
brcwnness  of  the  fabric  is  due  to  stmie  brown  organic 
substance,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  parts  with  its  hydrogen  an  1  assumes  a  color- 
le.ss  form,  containing  chlorine.  This  fact  is  proved  on  a 
large  scale  by  the*  action  of  chloritieon  imligo.  Another 
pnqierty  of  chlorine  is  tint  of  riestroying  noxious 
vaptirs  and  miasmata.  For  th"  same  reason,  it  is  used 
R.S  a  disinfectant,  the  .action  being  the  s  tme  a.s  that  men¬ 
tioned  above.  For  laboratory  use,  chlorine  is  best  made 
as  follows:  —  Oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  of  each  seven 
parts.  Allow  the  mixture  to  co(d,  and  add  four  parts  of 
chloride  of  so<litim,  mixed  alrerniitely  with  three  puds 
of  poroxide  of  manganese.  Tlie  gas  comes  off  slowly  at 
first  until  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  when  it  im¬ 
mediately  ruslieg  forth  in  large  quantities.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  ehlorlne  for  bleaching  purpose.s  is  described 
under  BLf;\<  lIiNG-l*owDKR.  Chlorine  Is  pugseBse*!  of 
powerbil  affinities,  and  unites  with  all  the  metalloids 
aD<l  metals.  With  oxygen  It  forms  five  compounds. — hy- 
pochlorous  acid,  CIO;  chlorous  acid,  CIO3;  peroxide  of 


chlorine,  or  hypochlorlc  acid,  CIO4;  chloric  acid,  CIOs: 
peri  hlc*ric  a<  iti,  C1O7 ;  all  of  which  are  deaci  ihe<l  under 
their  respective  heatls.  \S  itli  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  ainl  with  nitrogen  a  fearfully  explosive  suli- 
staiice  —  percliloride  of  nitrogen.  Witli  carbon  it  forms 
several  chlorides,  (bee  CaHuon.)  In  many  of  its  i>rop- 
erties  it  bears  a  very  strong  analogy  to  its  congeners 
bi'oiniHo  and  iodine^  q.  v.  —  iiqnivalent  3o*o ;  sp.  grav. 
2  s;/mj  I  Cl. 

Clilo'riiiatetl,  a.  Cootaining  a  certain  proportion  of 
chlorine.  \ 

C'lilo'riilizod,  a.  Compounded  witii  chlorine. 

Clili»'riiio*wator.  n.  Water  at  00®  absorbs 

two  vohiines  of  chlorine.  Wiien  Ireslily  made,  this  so- 
Intam  possesses  all  tlie  properties  of  the  gas.  It  gradii- 
jilly  becoiiies  decomposed,  liberating  oxygen  and  form¬ 
ing  liydruchloric  acid. 

Clllo'ris^  n.  [Gr.  green.]  Tlie  OitEENFiKcn,^  r. 

{Myth.)  The  goddess  of  llowers,  who  married  Zephy- 
rus.  The  same  a.s  Flora. 

C'lilo^rite,  n.  {Mm.)  A  soft  mineral  of  a  green  color, 
often  lonnd  in  cavities  and  veins  in  trap-rocks.  It  is  u 
hyilnited  silicate  of  alumina  and  niagiie>ia. 

Clilorit^ic,  a  IbTtaining  to,  or  containing  chlorite. 

I'lilorocarboii'ic  Acid,  n.  {Chem.)  It’i.s  formed  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  to  the 
action  of  light.  Fn-m.  CoOjCIrt. 

Clilorocltroin^c  Acid,  o”xicni.oRiDE  of  Chromium, 
n  A  remarkable  hrown-red  liquid,  obtained  by 

distilling  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  17  of  bi-ebromate 
of  potash,  previously  fuseil  together  and  broken  into 
fr.igments,  with  40  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  much  re¬ 
sembles  hroniine  in  appearance,  and  fuses  very  strongly 
in  air,  the  moisture  of  which  ilecompo.ses  it.s  red  vapor, 
forming  chromic  and  hytlrocldoric  aci<ls.  It  is  a  very 
p»»uertul  oxi<lizing  agent,  and  intlames  ammonia  and 
ulcidio!  when  bronglit  iu  contact  with  them.  Form. 
CrO.:Cl. 

Clllo'roforni,  n.  [Or.  cWomt,  green,  and  formyl.'] 
(Com.)  A  highly  interesting  compound,  which  is  pro- 
duc<  d  by  a  variety  of  re:w.  tious.  Tuo  most  usu.il  way  of 
prep;. ring  it  is  by  uetiug  upon  dilute  alcohol  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime.  Six  parts  of  cliloride  of  lime  are  mixeil 
with  twenty-fmir  j>;irts  of  water,  and  one  p.irt  of  alcolud 
is  a«ld(‘d  to  the  niixlnro;  the  wlnde  is  transferred  to  a 
cap;iciou8  still,  and  tiie  heat  is  quickly  raised  until  it 
readies  ISO®.  The  products,  whichconsist  ofcldoruform 
and  water,  collect  in  two  l.iyers,  the  lower  of  which  is 
chloroloriu.  It  is  6ep;iiated  from  the  water  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  once 
more  distilled.  Chloroform  is  a  colorles-s,  volatile,  mo¬ 
bile,  liighly  refracting  liquid,  of  specilic  gravity  1*497, 
and  l>oilingat  142®  Fahr.  It  lias  an  etliereal  oilor,  ami 
a  Hweeti.')!!  j)enetratiug  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  iu 
ether  and  alcohol,  hut  sp:iriugly  so  iu  water.  Couceii- 
tr.ited  sulphuric  acid  lias  but  little  action  on  it,  and  po- 
tas.sium  does  not  decompOHe  it.  It  yielils,  liowever,  to 
tlio  actiiui  of  light,  and  sliould  he  tested  for  uicolioi  and 
other  products  «if  decomposition  before  it  is  u.setl  for  an- 
a?stlietic  purposes.  Ihire  chloroform,  when  dropped  into 
water,  should  fill  to  the  bottom  without  becoming 
milky.  Alcohol  isdetected  in  it  byits  tnrninggreeii  on 
tlie  u<ldition  of  bidiroinate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  slioubl  r<-niain  colorless  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  agitateil 
with  it,  and  the  liquid  itself  slionld  bo  perfectly  color¬ 
less,  and  free  from  any  chlorous  odor.  Tlie  vapor  of 
chloroform  has  the  remarkable  property  of  rendering 
a  person  brealliiiig  it  temporarily  insensible  to  pain. 
(See  ANiESTHETics.)  Chlorotorm  is  an  excellent  solvent 
for  snlpliur,  phosphorus,  ami  iodine.  It  uUo  readily 
dissolves  fatly  and  resinous  bodies.  It  is  a  perfect  sol¬ 
vent  of  eaoulehonc,  wliich  is  left  unaltered  on  evapora¬ 
tion.  Chemists  are  at  v.iriance  ns  to  the  real  composi¬ 
tion  of  chloroform,  some  regarding  it  as  uderivaiive  of 
imdhyl,  otliers  as  a  terclilorido  of  formyl.  F-rm.  C2IICI3. 

i'liloroan'etry,  n.  Tlie  same  as  Chlouimetry,  7.  v. 

I'hloroiiil'rii*  Gas,  n.  {(Jhfm.)  I’eroxido  of  nitrogen 
in  wliich  two  ei|iiivalent8  of  oxy-gen  are  replaced  by  two 
of  chhirino.  Yellowish  rinl  fumes  are  evolved  when 
uitrohydrochloric  aciil  is  gently  heated. 

Clilor4»iiit'rouH  Ciini^,  n.  {Chcvi)  Nitrous  acid  in 
w  hich  UQ  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  one  of 
clilorine.  Evolved  when  uitrohydrochloric  acid  is 
boiled. 

Clllo'rophano,  n.  fOr.  chinroa,  green,  and  phainn.  to 
shine.]  (.1//^/.)  A  violet  variety  of  fluor-spar,  which  emits, 
when  lie:ited.  a  bright,  emerald  green  light. 

CSlloVopliyl,  n,  {Citfi.m.)  The  green  coloring-matter 
of  plants,  it  isa  resinous  substance conhdning carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ami  oxygen,  which  cannot  be  crye- 
billi/.ed  or  distilled,  and  h.as  therefore  never  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  so  pure  a  condition  that  iis  composition  could 
be  accurately  determined.  Wlien  green  leaves  are 
boiled  vvilli  alcoliol.  the  latter  acquires  a  fine  green 
color,  ami,  when  evaporated,  deposits  its  chlorophyl. 

Chloroph'yllite,  ».  [Ov.  chlorox^  green,  phyilon,  a 
leaf,  ami  bV'/oi,  a  stone]  {Min.)  An  altered  variety  of 
lolite.  It  occurs  at  Iladdam,  in  Ctinnecticut,  in  large 
prisms,  or  in  foliated  ma-sses,  of  a  grayish  or  brownish- 
green  color —  usually  associated  with  lolite  in  granite. 
Tlio  name  has  reference  to  the  color  and  structure  of 
the  mineral. 

Chloro'isiH,  n.  fGr.  r/»?oro.t,  green.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
to  wliich  yiMing  females  are  subject,  ami  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by-  a  j>eculi;ir  sallow  or  greeni.sli-yellow  hue  of 
the  countenance,  and  hence  known  as  tlio  green  sick¬ 
ness.  It  is  usually  attended  with  great  debility,  palpi¬ 
tations  of  the  heart,  difficulty  of  bro;itldng,  pains  in  the 
back  ami  biins,  and  other  distressing  sympttiins.  The 
principal  means  to  be  employed  in  tlie  cure  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  arc  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  nutritious 
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and  rather  stimulating  diet,  tonics,  sea-bathing,  and 
agreeable  society. 

{Bot.)  See  SUPIM.EMENT. 

i  €'lilorot'ic«  a.  Pertaining  to, or  affected  by,  chlorosis. 

I'lllo'roilS  Aoid^  u.  {Cmm.)  One  of  the  oxides  oi  chlo¬ 
rine.  It  is  a  dark  greeiiisli-yeilow  gas,  possessing  a  pun¬ 
gent  odor  and  bic-achiiig  properties.  It  heated  to  Kif.® 
F.dir.  it  explodes,  being  resolved  into  chlorine  and 
oxygen;  it  also  explodes  when  placed  in  contact  with 
coniUiistible  subslaiiees.  lly  inliuse  cold  and  prei-snre 
it  may  ho  reduced  to  the  loim  of  a  red  liquid.  Water 
diK^ulves  about  six  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  the 
solution  varying  iu  color  Irom  green  to  yellow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  saturation.  C.  A.  has  powerful 
bleaching  properties,  ami  combines  with  bases  to  form 
clilorite.s,  many  of  wliich  are  crystulli/able.  It  is  e.\- 
p(‘I!ed  from  its  conil  inutions  by  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
prepared  by  beating  nitric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
ursenioiis  a<'id.  The  gas  imisl  be  collected  by  displace¬ 
ment,  as  icactsbotii  on  mercury  and  water.  /bnw.ClOj. 

<'lilor<>XL'y  Ion,  n.  {}i<-t.)  A  gen.  of  trees,  ord.  Cedrela- 
cetv.  All  (lie  species  Iiave  dotted  leaves,  which  yield  by 
distill  ition  an  essential  oil.  C.  ^^uirhrna,  u  native  of 
East  India,  ftirnUlies  they  idlow,  fragrant,  close-grained, 
heavy  an<i  durable  satin-wood  much  esliiiialed  by  cabi- 
not-maker«i. 

diinloliii<»kl,f/.*wi€-r7-wiTv'I'c,)  Bo‘mAN,a Cossack  chief, 
B.  1.593.  In  I64M,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  ot  a  formida¬ 
ble  combination  of  Cossacks  ami  Tartar  tribes,  and  car¬ 
rying  on  a  short  but  sangniiinry  war  against  the  Polish 
motiarch.s  badislaus  1 V.  and  Jidin  Cusiuiir,  made  bimself 
master  of  the  Ukraine,  and  banded  over  the  Cossack 
people  to  the  Unssian  czars.  D.  lt>57. 

Clionli*  r.  a.  and  n.  An  old  spelling  of  CneRE,  q.  r. 

Cho'anitet9,  n.  pi.  (Pal.)  A  gennsot  extinct  Zoiqibytes, 
80  culled  on  account  of  their  lossil  fkideton  or  polyjiary, 
jiresenting  in  general  a  tuiinel-shaijed  figure,  'iliey  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  eonimon  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  chalk. 

Clioato.  UuFUS,  an  eminent  American  advocate  and 
jurist,  B.  at  E^sex,  Mass..  17ii9.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Taiivers; 
pas.sed  some  time  at  Salem,  and  removed  to  Uohtun  in 
1834,  having  previously  occupied  a  seat  in  the  State  senate 
and  in  the  house  of  representatives  as  a  nidiil  er  ol  Con- 
gre.ss.  In  1841  lie  succceilcd  Mr  Mebttcr  in  the  U. 
State.s  senate,  resigning  ill  1845,  and  w  ith  tliese  excep¬ 
tions  he  luLS  been  exclusively  tngaged  in  the  proU^sion 
of  the  law.  His  claims  to  literary  notice  rest  upon  his 
speeches  in  congress  and  several  mldresses  on  public 
occasions,  which  have  heen  printid.  01  his  sjieeilies, 
tlie  most  noted  om-s  are  those  on  tlie  tariff,  tin-  Oregon 
question,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  it  is  {e^8 
to  his  literary  lalmrs  than  to  his  fnrensic  perlbimanceH 
as  a  I.iwyer  lliat  Mr.  owes  his  celebrity.  Kapnl  and 
inipetnons,  self-possessed  and  remarkal  le  fur  coiiMim- 
mate  judgment  ami  um-rringtaet  in  the  matingeineiit  of 
causes,  the  neatness  of  his  statements,  the  grace  and 
accuracy  of  his  language,  tin*  <|uaiiit  humor  witli  which 
he  contrives  to  decorate  the  ilryesl  and  seemingly  tlie 
most  hopeless  subject,  the  charm  ot  a  I  rilliaiit  and  per¬ 
suasive  rhetoric,  always  comiiiamled  the  udiiiiration  of 
his  hearers  and  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  in  cases 
where  the  law  and  the  facts  lorbade  him  to  win  theassent 
of  their  understanding.  As  a  law’yer,  Mr.  C  stood 
for  many  years  at  the  liead  of  the  bar  in  New  England, 
and  as  an  advecate,  especially,  no  man  leihap.s  in  the 
whole  country  eiuoyed  so  high  and  wide  u  reputatiou. 
P.  1 858. 

Cliol>aii'<lo«  or  Sebanpo,  a  town  and  Chinese  frontier- 
jKist  of*'riiihet,  230  m.  E.N.E.  of  Lassa;  Eat.  30®  17'  N., 
Lon.  95®  40'  E. 

Clioccliil'ma.  in  a  village  near  Y^allobusha 

Uiver.  in  the  l^.E.  part  of  Tallahatcbie  to. 

Cliock,  n.  [See  Choke.]  (Kaut.)  A  wedge  to  .secure 
anything  with,  or  for  anytliiiig  to  rest  upon;  ihue,  the 
long-lioat  rests  upon  2  large  chucks  when  it  is  btowed. 

— A  collision;  an  encounter.  See  Shock. 

Outcks  of  the  rudder.  Fieces  of  timber  used  to  stop  th© 
motion  of  the  rudder,  in  cases  of  accident,  Ac. 

— a.  a.  To  fasten  as  w  illi  uwtKlge,  Ac.;  us,  to  c/iocA  a  block. 

— a.  i.  To  fill  up,  as  any  hollow  place. 

C'liock'-fiill,  a.  Filled  to  an  inconvenient  or  superflu¬ 
ous  extent.  (I’roperly  written  riioKh-FtLL,  7.  r.) 

CTlo'co,  a  bay  and  prov.  ot  the  U.  States  ot  Cidombia,  S. 
America.  —  The  bay,  forming  part  of  the  Gulf  ol  Darien, 
ri'ceives  the  Atrato,  (7.  v..)  a  btrearn  of  note  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  inter-oceanic  communication.  Its  Lat.  and 
Lon.  are  alauit  3®  30'  N.,  and  77®  30'  W.  —  2.  The  prov¬ 
ince  forms  the  Vi.  portion  of  the  department  <d  Cauca. 

Clioeolato,  (choFo  lat.)  n.  [Sp.:  Fr.  choco'ut ;  It.  novco- 
lafa.J  Tliis  well-known  artiile.  used  so  exten.Mvi  ly  a.s  a 
beverage,  is  inanufactui  etl  from  the  roasted  beans  id  the 
The.'tbrtuua  iaca>\  and  afterwards  made  into  a  paste  hy 
long  trituration  in  a  heated  mortar,  with  sugar,  vanilla, 
and  einnamon  ;  it  is  then  poured  into  moulds,  and  left  to 
dry  or  harden.  C.  is  said  to  possohS  a  peculiar,  nitrogen- 
ized  principle,  partaking  of  the  active  alkaloid  of  both 
tea  and  co^oo—theine  and  caffine;  and  on  tills  account, 
and  from  the  presence  of  sugjir,  it  is,  to  a  ci-rtuiii  extent, 
nutritions,  as  well  as  being  a  grateful  and  stomachic 
beverage.  From  the mblltioii  of  vaiiilla,andan  astringent 
property  in  itself,  chocolate  acts  in  that  manner  on  the 
system,  and  in  weak,  relaxed  constitutions  makes  a 
most  suitalile  beverage,  by  its  binding  eflects  on  th© 
bowels.  —  This  name  is  applied  both  to  the  pasty  sub¬ 
stance,  and  to  the  liquor  or  beverage  made  by  dissolving 
it  in  boiling  water. 

_ n.  Like  chocolate:  having  the  color  of  chocolate. 

Ctiooolato-lionse,  n.  A  public  house  where  choco¬ 
late  is  drunk. 

Choc'olate  I-ead,  n.  {Painting.)  A  pigment  prepared 
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by  calcining  oxiile  of  lead  with  about  one-third  of  that 
of  copper,  and  reducing  tiie  compound  to  a  uniform  tint 
by  h-vigali<in. 

C'liO(*'olate*iiiil«  n.  {lint.)  See  TiiEonnoMA. 

C'lioc*olo^elie<N  or  <lio<*oloc'<*o  C’re<*k,  in  Ala- 
boiu'iy  rises  in  lleiitoii  co.,  and  empties  into  Coosa  Kiver 
nt»out  lu  In.  N.W.  of  Talladega. 

l'lloc'onilt„  in  Ptninsi/lraina,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Susqueliaiuia  CO.,  about  14  in.  S.W.  of  liuigham- 
ton, 

OlOC'taw*  in  Aluhama,  a  W.  county  bordering  on  the 
Mis.sinMppi;  area,  about  800  8(p  in.  The  Tomliighee 
lliver  lK)und.s  it  on  the  K.  Tlie surface  is  irregular;  and 
soil  partly  fertile.  Cup.  Butler. 

ill  Afissisnppiy  a  N.  central  county:  area, 
yOO  s(p  m.  It  is  traversal  by  the  Big  Black  River.  The 
soil  i.s  fertiles  and  the  surface  hilly,  partly  covered  hy 
forests.  Cap.  Grecnshonnigh. 

dioctaw  Ajjeucy,  in  Misnssippi,  a  post-office  of 
Oktihhelia  Co. 

C"hoots%w  Agency,  in  ArhansaSf  a  post-office  of 
tile  Choctaw  Nation. 

C'tl4»elaw  Kayou,  in  Texan,  Grayson  co.,  enters  the 
Red  Iti  VfT  in  liie  N.K.  part  of  the  co. 

Ctiootaw  ISUiifi,  in  Afahamu,  a  B.  0.  of  Clark  co. 

<'lloetU>V  a  N.  Aiuericau  tribe,  forincrly 

peopling  the  central  part  of  Mi.ssi»8ij)pi  near  the  Yaz«»o 
Kiver,  and  the  W.  pijrtion  of  Alahaina.  They  arc  now 
settled  oil  their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver.  The  Choctaws  live 
there  in  a  comparatively  civilized  state,  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  farm  tillaire  and  mechaniial  pursuits.  They 
are  closely  allied  with  the  CliicksLsaws,  (g.  t>.,)  and  have 
a  general  council  in  eommoii. 

River,  rise.s  in  Barlionr  co.. 
Alahami.  ami  flows  S.  to  tho  boundary,  thence  B. 
throiiuh  KlorMa.  and  fall.s  into  Choctawhatchee  Bay. 

A'IkmIo.  the  old  preterite  of  Chide,  7.  r. 

i'lKpriliiH,  ikeer'i-lu.n.)  a  tragic  pi)et  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  Id  olitained  llie  prize. — 
An  liistorian  of  Samos.  —  The  name  of  two  other  poets, 
one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with  Herodotus,  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  had 
obtained  over  Xerxes.  On  account  of  the  excellence  of 
tlio  compo.sition,  he  received  a  piece  of  gohl  for  each 
verse  from  the  Athenians,  ami  was  publicly  ranked  with 
Homer  as  a  poet. —  I  he  other  was  one  of  Alexander's 
flatterers.  It  is  said  that  that  princt*  promised  him  as 
many  piece.s  of  g<dd  a.s  there  should  he  good  verses  in  his 
poetry,  and  as  many  slaps  on  the  forehead  as  ihere  were 
ha«l.  On  examination,  six  of  hi.s  verges  wi*re  fonml  enti- 
tleti  to  tlie  coins,  wliile  the  re.st  were  rewarded  witli  cas¬ 
tigation. 

Clioieo,  (chois,)  n.  [From  Choose,  7.  r.]  Act  of  clmos- 
ing;  selection;  voluntary  action  of  the  mind  in  making 
a  preference  of  one  thing  to  another;  election. 

“  There  ‘s  small  choice.  In  rotten  apples." — Shaks. 

—Power  of  choosing;  option;  preference;  as,  to  to.ss  for 
clunct, 

“  The  soliler’s  virtue  makes  rather  choice  of  loss."  —  Shnk*. 

—Care  in  choosing  or  seleeting;  skill  in  making  nice  dis¬ 
tinction  :  apt  discrimimition. 

They  were  collected  with  judgment  and  choice."  —  Bacon. 

—The  thing  cho.«ien  or  selectee! ;  the  thing  taken  or  ap¬ 
proved  in  preference  to  others;  object  of  clioice. 

Your  choice  la  not  so  rich  In  birth  as  beauty."  —  Shake. 

—The  best  or  most  prefenbl''  part  of  anything,  that 
which  is  more  properly  the  object  of  choice. 

"  The  choice  and  master-spirits  of  this  age."  —  Shake. 

To  make,  choice  of .  Tocho.me;  to  select;  to  take  from 
several  things  proposed  to  one's  option. 

**  Wisdom  of  what  herself  approves  maiires  cAoics.”—  Denham. 

—a.  Worthy  of  being  chosen *,  select;  rare;  precious. 

“  My  choiceet  hours  of  life  are  lost." —  Sucift. 

—Keeping  or  niaiiitnining  with  care,  as  valuable;  frugal; 
chary  ;  as,  to  be  choice,  of  money. 

"  He  that  is  choice  of  his  time,  will  also  be  cAoice  of  bis  com¬ 
pany.  and  c/iotc«  of  hi*  actions."  —  Taylor. 

—Selected  with  care;  chosen  with  judgment  and  di.scrinii- 
nation. 

••  Choice  words  and  measured  phrase."  —  WordewortH. 

Ctioice'-drayvn,  a.  Chosen  or  selected  with  special 
care 

Ckofoo'fTil,  a.  Unstshle  :  changealile.  ^ 

Clioioe'less,  a.  Wiilmut  tin*  p*)W  t  of  choosing;  want¬ 
ing  the  right  of  choice;  as,  **  that  dead  c/mtcc^e.s*  crea¬ 
ture.'’  —  Hanitnontl. 

CUloice'iy .  With  nice  discrimination  ;  with  apt  re- 
g.trd  to  preference ;  with  exact  choice. 

A  hand  of  men. 

Collected  choicely  from  each  county  some."  —  Shake. 

^Excellently:  in  a  choice  or  preferable  manner. 

•*  Oiii  fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good."  — IT/itfon. 

CllOiCC'nOHH,  n.  Quality  of  being  choice  or  preferable; 
nicety;  p  irticnlar  v.dne;  intrinsic  worth. 

C-tloir*  {Uivir.)  n  [O  Kr.  rhoeur  ;  Lut .  chojoi.t  i  Gr.choroe. 
a  dance  in  a  ring.  Originally,  a  com])anv  of  singers  and 
dancers  arranged  in  a  l  ing.]  Thot  part  of  a  chnn  ii  or 
catliedral  where  the  singers  {)r  chori?--fers  chant  or  sing 
divine  service.  It  is  also  applied  to  those  whose  8p*‘cial 
duly  it  is  to  perform  the  service  to  music.  Every  clmir 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  stati-med  on  each  side* of  the 
clniir,  in  order  to  sing  alternaiely.  one  side  answering  tt) 
tlie  other.  —  It  is  also  used  to  signify  a  band  of  singers 
in  parts,  or  even  the  chorus  itself. 

Clioiseill,  (shivuw-zo4,i,)  the  jiatronymic  of  a  noble 
Eiviich  family,  (li:^tilIglli.•^h•■d  in  hKtery;  of  its  more  re¬ 
markable  inenibeis  were  the  tbilowing: 

C,  CfibAK,  Due  D£,  HUd  ^eiu.nluk  DU  Blessis-Prasli.n,  b. 


1598.  lie  was  a  distinguished  soldier  and  diplomatist; 
instructed  L«»nis  XIV.  in  the  art  of  war,  and  uideil  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  in  Ins  diplomatic  sncceascs.  D.  1075. 

C.y  Etienne  FkaNi,'Oi».  Due  dk,  a  Krench  stalesinaii,  u.  1719. 
As  C>ui»t  (le.  MSlaiiii'ille,  he.  in  1763,  was  api>ointed  f  rench 
ambassador  at  Hume,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  In 
1758  he  sncccetied  Cardinal  dc  Bernis  as  Minister  o! 
Foreign  Allairs,  subsequently  received  the  portlulios  of 
war  ami  marine,  was  creati'tl  dnke  and  peer  of  France, 
obtained  high  tu>or  with  Madame  de  l*ompH<iour,  and. 
Consequently,  that  of  Louis  XV.  In  1701,  C*.  concluded 
the  lamous  "  Faintly  Compact,”  or  league  of  the  Binir- 
boii  nionarchs  of  Fiance,  Spain,  Parma,  and  Naples, 
and,  in  17t^,  eff-'Cted  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  Horn 
France.  His  control  of  tlie  war  and  murine  dej)trt.  wa.s 
characterized  by  great  vigor  and  economy  ;  and  he  <level- 
opod  and  fostered  the  rising  coiuiiierce  of  his  country 
w  ith  India.  CVs  iiitlueiice  was  felt  and  acknowledged  at 
every  court  of  continental  Eunqie.  On  the  advent  of 
Madame  du  Barry,  (7.  r.,)  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  king, 
and  retired  into  jnivate  life.  D.  1786. 

C.,  Gouffier,  Marik  (Jabrikl  Flokent,  ^Comte  de,)  b.  1752. 
He  was  French  amhassadtir  at  Constantinople  (1792), 
and  the  accomplished  author  of  Voyage  J*itlorenqiie  tn 
(JrCce.  Proscribed  iluring  the  revolution,  he  resided  in 
Russia  until  the  Restoration,  when  lie  returned  to 
France,  and  was  maile  a  minister  of  state.  D.  I^IT. 

Clkoiseiil%  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging 
to  the  Solomon  group.  l..at.  7°  29”  S.,  Lon.  157°  65'  FI. 

C'liokc,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  ttcT>ocaf^ ;  Icel.  qvoka,  to  swalltjw, 
from  <(vok,  the  throat ;  W,  cegiaio,  to  choke,  from  cey,  the 
throat  ]  To  throttle;  to  suffocate;  to  strangle  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  throat  and  so  slopping  the  breath. 

“  Wheo  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue.  I’ll  choke  my.^elf.’’— 

—  To  obstruct,  liinder,  or  clieck;  to  clog;  to  block  up;  us, 
to  choke  a  sewer. 

“  And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  sovereign’s  vny.''—Tickcll. 

— To  smother:  tostille:  to  extingni.<h ;  to  ovenmw'er. 

"  But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  corn."  —  Dryden. 

— To  take  ex«-<'ption  to;  to  cause  um¬ 
brage  or  offence. 

— r.t.  To  he  suffocated;  to  have  the 
w’ind])ipe  stiqipod. 

— To  be  obstructed  or  blocked  up. — 

To  he  brought  to  a  check,  as  if  by  a 
choking  seIl.^atio^. 

“  The  words  choked  ib  his  throat." 

Sir  }y.  Scott. 

— To  take  offence;  to  feel  umbrage. 

C'liolie^  n.  A  cunt  phrase  for  tho 
internal  part  of  an  artichoke. 

C'iloKe.  n.  {Mhn'ng.)  An  adit  is 
said  to  be  choked  when  any  earth 
or  stone  falls  in  anil  obstructs  the 
current  of  wafer  Ihrongh  it;  the 
jilace  or  part  so  filled  is  called  the 
choke. 

C'lioRo'-cliorry,  n.  {Boi.)  Tho 
Pruntis  boreali{>,  an  astringent  spe¬ 
cies  of  cherry. 

C'lioke'*<lniiip,  n.  Noxious  suffo¬ 
cating  gas  or  Viijior  generated  in 
w<*lls,  coal-min«*s,  and  other  subter- 
ram*an  excavations. 

C'lioliooflnr,  {cho-kee^dar',)  n. 

[Hind,  chunk  -<Iar.]  In  lliiidostan, 
the  name  ajiiilied  t<i  a  jnihlio  watch¬ 
man,  and  also  to  a  kind  of  cnstoin- 
hoijse  officer. 

Clioke'-full,  n.  Full  to  the  verge 
of  choking;  lull  to  superfluity.  See  CVIllace  watchman, 
Chock-FI  LK.  Biudostan.) 

<’hoko'-poar,  n.  A  kind  of  rough,  hnrsh-flav()re<l,  un¬ 
palatable  peur.  —  An  asp*'rsion  or  sarcasm  used  to 
silence  amdher  perM)n.  (Vulgar.)  Johnson. 

'■  Pardon  me  for  going  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giving  eftoA«>-pear9.’' 

Richardeon. 

Cliok'or,  n.  Tho  person  who,  or  thing  which,  chokes 
or  checks. 

— Any  incisive  remark  that  Is  unanswerable ;  as,  bis  reply 
was  a  choker. 

— vulgarism  for  a  cravat  or  neck-cloth ;  as,  to  wear  a 
w  hiie  choker. 

Cliok'iii$^^  n.  {^fe^l.)  An  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  or 
ot  the  pa.ssage  leading  to  It,  by  morsels  of  foml  iinper- 
f»H  tly  ch'-wetl,  <»r  other  8nb^t;lnces  accidentally  swal¬ 
lowed.  Thoconseqnencesare  sometimes  serious,  a  ml  will 
he  ctmsidered  in  eoimeci ion  with  tho  part  principally 
con<’ei  ne<l. —  See  Pharynx. 

Chok'y,  a.  Tliat  tends  to  or  has  power  to  choke  or 
suffocate.  ' 

<’hok'y,  n.  A  slang  ]'hra.se  for  a  prison  or  place  of 
durance:  as,  lie  w'as  taken  to  choky. 

Cliolc'clooh,  n  [Gr.  chole,  bile,  and  Joron,  receiving.] 
{Anof,)  The  duet  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hepatic 
and  cystic  dnefs,  which  pours  tho  hepatic  and  cystic  bile 
info  the  dnodenntn.  —  Dunghson, 

C  kol^flo^‘'riipti V*  n.  fGr.  chole,  and  grnphein,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  {M-tl.)  A  desc  Iption  of  what  relates  to  the  bile 
an  1  biliary  organs. 

C’lioledoi'osry.  n.  [Gr.  and  rn.»,  a  disc-onrse.] 

( Meil.)  A  treafi-e  on  the  bile  and  biliarv  org;ins. 

C’holoo'oliol,  an  island  of  S.  America,  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  220  m.  from  Carmen.  It  is  formed  by  the 
Rio  Negro. 

C’liolor*  OoVrr.)  n.  The  bile.  —  Trascihility :  ill-hnmor: 
anger:  irritation  of  the  ikixrIous:  —  formerly  sniiposed 
to  proceed  from  excess  or  acrimony  of  bile. 

"  It  enirvnders  choler.  plaiiteth  anger."— 

Ckolcra,  {koVe-ra,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  c/io/e,  bile,  and  rheSy 


to  flow.]  {Med.')  The  Cholera-morhns,  or  sporadic  is 
a  lilseasc  accoinpanieil  by  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
great  j>aiii  and  detality,  ami  api>ai  cnlly  arisin;:  from  ex¬ 
cess  or  acrimony  of  late:  it  is  most  common  at  the  close 
of  Slimmer  and  beginning  ol  antninn,  and  sim  his  to  bo 
produced  by  c(d(l,  siqipressed  j»erspiraiion,  indigeaf iblo 
fruits,  &.C.  It  generally  coninieiice.s  with  a  sense  of  pain 
about  the  bowels,  fever,  tlhr.st,  an  irregular  pulse,  and 
severe  vomiting  and  purging  of  lulious  mutter;  in 
favorable  c.ise.s  tbese  symptoms  subside  in  a  lew  days 
with  the  aid  of  opiates,  mucilaginous  diluents,  and  mild 
aperients  followed  by  tonics;  but  in  severe  cases  great 
exhaustion  ensues,  attended  by  depressi'in, anxiety,  hur¬ 
ried  respiratit)!!,  cold  sweats,  Idccup,  low  ami  fluttering 
pulse,  Ac.,  and  the  jaitieuts  rapidly  sink.  In  such  cases, 
warm  fomentations  sometimes  reli<‘Ve  the  pain,  and  ef¬ 
fervescent  saline  draughts  check  the  sickness  and  en¬ 
able  the  stomach  to  bear  large  doses  of  opium.  —  C, 
Asiatic.  The  term  Asiatic  or  C.  lias  been  ap¬ 

plied  to  a  most  appalling  form  of  pestilential  disea.se, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  but  imiistinctly  know  n  prior 
to  the  year  1817.  It  made  its  appearance  in  Aug.  that 
year  at  Jessore,  after  liaving  previously  raged  to  a  for- 
inidahle  extent  in  the  south  of  Bengal,  and  thence  it 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  can  }  ing  oil  inillions  (»f 
human  beings.  In  1823  it  broke  out  at  Astrakhan,  but 
di«l  iH)t  at  that  time  extend  farther  into  Rns-sia;  in  1828, 
liowever,  it  aiqieared  at  Orenburg,  ami  iluring  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year  and  spring  of  1829  it  spread  over 
a  ctmsiderable  part  of  the  Russian  dominiims.  It  raged 
at  Moscow  in  S<'pt.,  1830;  and  having  been  apparently 
carried  by  the  Russian  army  into  Poland,  it  propagated 
itself  through  ilitferont  parts  of  Euro])e  in  1832,  and  first 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  Quebec.  June  2, 

l. S3’2,  aTid  in  New  York.  June  21,  rapidly  reacliiiig  most 
of  the  U.  States.  In  1831.  1849,  1850,  ami  1.'‘54.  it  revis¬ 
ited  this  country,  since  which  time  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  reigned  epideinically  hero,  though  it  reap¬ 
peared  frequently  in  Enroja*.  The  symptoms  of  this,  as 
of  other  disorders,  vary  considerably  al  different  times, 
and  in  different  individuals.  It  commonly  comes  on 
without  any  warning,  and  tho  patient  is  frequently  a 
corpse  in  a  few  hours.  The  attack  usually  begins  with 
sicknes.H  and  jmrging;  tho  discharge  in  thi.s  case  not 
being  bilion.'^,  but  a  tliin  colorless  fluid  like  rice-watcr, 
acconi]iamed  with  grc.nt  prostration  of  strcngtli  and  cold 
claminy  sw’cats.  In  a  siiort  time  dreadful  cramps  a.ssail 
the  extremities  ami  atterwards  the  abdomen,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body;  the  body  becomes  bent,  the  limbs 
twj.sted,  the  countenance  cadaverous,  tlie  pulse  almost 
inii»erceptible,  tlio  eyes  sunken  and  sniTonmled  by  a 
dai  k  circle,  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  ol  apathy,  and, 
unless  a  favorable  change  speedily  takes  place,  he  soon 
expires.  When  reaction  takes  jilace,  tlie  pulse  gradn.illy 
returns,  tho  natural  warmth  ot  the  ho<ly  is  restored,  a. id 
the  spa.siiKS  and  dilficiilty  of  breathing  give  way.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  fever, 
closely  rc.sembling  typhus,  and  w  hich  often  terminates 
fatally.in  from  four  to  eight  days.  As  regards  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  I  Ids  disea-se,  the  only  advice  that  cun  be  given 
here  is,  to  seek  tho  aid  (>f  a  medical  man  wiliiuut  delay. 

Cliolera-inorbfis,  n.  (Med.)  See  ('holkka. 

Clioleric,  {'od’er-ik,)  a.  Abounding  with  choler, or  bile. 

••  Our  two  Rrrat  poet*  .  .  .  the  oue  choleric  aod  saDguiDC, 

the  other  phlegmatic  aud  uietaDCholic."  —Dryden. 

— Irascilde;  ea-sily  irritated ;  prone  to  anger. 

’*  Btill  wa*  an  honest  fellow,  choleric,  aud  of  a  very  anconstant 
temper.”—  ArbutUnot. 

— Angry;  la-tnlant;  peevish;  a.**,  a  speech. 

Chol  erlcly,  a<lv.  In  an  aiiury  or  choleric  manner. 

C’liol'oriiio*  n.  (Med.)  The  first  stage <d' epidemic  chol¬ 
era  :  also  the  precursory  symptoms  of  cholera.  Dunghson, 
Cliolostor'ic,  a.  [Yv.  chultsteriqtu.\  Pei  taining  to,  or 

comp«>sc<|  of,  cliidi»steriiie. 

C'lkoleM'toriiie^  n.  ((%em.)  A  crystalline  substance 
S4)niewhat  rt'scmlding  fat.  and  ofi(‘n  dc(>(»sited  in  large 
quantity  in  the  form  of  biliary  calculi.  It  is  a  chariic- 
teristic  ingredient  of  bile;  and  is  found  also  iu  peiis, 
wheat,,  Ac.  F  r<o.  0,2114402. 

Ckolct  ,  or  CllolleC*  a  t«iwn  of  France,  dep.  Maino- 
et  Loire,  on  the  Maine,  12  m.  S  tf.E  of  Beanpreaii. 
Man/.  Cottons,  woollens,  linens,  Ac.,  are  extensively 
carried  on.  l*"p.  13.360. 

Clio'liaiiib*  C'lioliam'bic,  n.  [Fr.  c/io^iam5i77^; 
Lit  choliainbas.\  (Fr>'S.)  In  ancient  poetry,  an  iambic 
ver.se  w'hose  lust  foot,  instead  of  an  iambus,  is  a  spoudee 
ora  trochee. 

Cliol'try,  n.  In  Hindostnn,  an  inn  or  caravnnsora. 

i'liolll'lik*  an  inland  town  of  Mexi<-o,  state  of  Ui  Puebla, 
in  a  fertile  plain  S.  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Malinche,  8 

m.  W.N.W.  of  Puebla,  ami  64  S  E.  of  Mexico;  I>al.  19° 
2'  C”  N.,  Lon.  98°  13'  15”  W.  C.  wiia  cmnpare^l  by  Cortez, 
in  the  16th  ceiitnr} ,  with  the  most  {lopnlous  cities  of 
Spain;  but  it  <lecline<l  with  the  rise  id  Puebla.  It  is  still, 
however,  a  considerable  place,  and  possesses  M.>me  fine 
A/tts?  antiquities,  the  principal  of  which  U  a  huge  pyra¬ 
mid  or  «//.  ocenpying  an  area  almost  double  the  base 
of  the  great  Egyptian  pyramid  of  Cheops,  though  its 
height  is  only  161  ft.  Humboldt  and  otlier  authorities 
regartl  it  as  hearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Belns.  and  otlier  ancient  structures  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  world,  pup.  E>timated  at  14,0ti0. 

Clio'int*!,  Auguste  Francois,  au  eminent  French  phy- 
HH-iaii.  B.  1788;  D.  18.8. 

A’ho'mor,  n.  See  Homf.r. 

f.  To  champ;  to  munch  greedily;  to  masticate 
coarnel  V.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in  U.  S.) 

<'lioii'4la,  a  town  of  Hiiidostan,  prov.  Gcvalior.  and  18 
m.  N.W.  of  the  latt.  r  city :  l>af.  26°  27' N.,  Lon.  78°  K. 
The  British,  under  Lord  GouLdi,  won  a  great  victory 
here  over  the  MuUrattas,  iu  1843. 
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Cllon'<lrine,  n.  (CUfm.)  That  form  of  gelatine  which 
id  oiitaliied  from  curtilage,  and  wljicli  ditt'erd  Irom  ui’ili- 
nury  gelatine  it)  being  preeii»itable  by  acetic  and  the 
niiiier.il  ucidd,  and  by  snlphate  of  alniniiia  and  potadh, 
perdiilphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

Cllt>ll'<lrotlite,  n.  [Gr.  c/ifon/ro*,  a  grain.]  {Min.)  A 
native  silic  itii  of  inagnedia,  with  |>art  of  theoxygeti  n- 
placed  by  fluorine  and  p.irtof  the  in.ignesia  by  protoxide 
of  iron.  The  l.irgedt  and  modi  ci\vdtalline  ma^ded  are 
found  near  Sparta  in  New  Jei'dey,  and  near  Kdeiiville 
ill  New  York.  It  id  ibuuil  aldo  in  Finland,  Sweden,  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  the  Ural.  —  See  llU5t.TE. 

CtloilTlroHl,  n.  [Gr.  c'l'wfro.f,  cartilage,  and 

form.]  Keseiubling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  car¬ 
tilage. 

n.  [From  Gr.  chondro.^^  and 
speech.]  {M  il  )  A  treatise  on  earlilaged  — Dnnytisun. 

Clioiltlroill'oter,  n.  [Gr.  c'lnwlrot^  grain,  ainl  mHri/n^ 
measure.]  A  kind  of  steelyard,  Uded  in  the  weighing  of 
grain. 

CllOildiri>ptery;g;Jaii9,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  chnndrnu^  carti¬ 
lage,  and  pUryx^  a  wing  J  {Zool.)  Tlie  name  of  Cuvier  d 
last  order  of  fished,  characterized  by  the  gristly  nature 
of  all  the  spines  which  8U[)port  the  tins.  The  wliole 
internal  skeleton  in  tiiid  order  is  cartilaginon.'S. 

CilOii'cl  rii9«  a.  A  g«‘n.  of  plantd,t>rd.  O  ramincyfv. 

Tlie  most  important  species  is  <_*.  cris/nix,  cutnmonly 
called  Carrageen  or  Irisli  moss,  which  is  used  medicinally 
for  its  nutritive,  emollient,  ainl  d'lnnleent  propertie.s, 
being  administered  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  or  jelly. 

Cllo'lltftH  Arcll a  group  of  harreii  isl.inds 
lying  off  the  W.  coast  ot  Patagonl.i:  hat.  between  44'^ 
and  4*>°  S  ,  Lon.  between  7  4°  and  75^  \V. 

Oiuil'tlile.**,  a  district  of  Nicaragn  i,  N.K.  of  the  lakes 
iNicaragna  and  .Man  igmi,  separated  from  llondnrad  by 
the  district  of  S  'govra. 

Clioo.He,  (c'lo;,)  {prH,  cnosB,  pp.  chosen,)  r.  a.  [A.  S. 
CKifsen  ;  Ger.  fci&s>  n;  0.  G«'ir.  /ciu.tun  ;  loel.  hivs  i  ;  Goth. 
kinxan;  Swe<l.  and  Goth.  ke<a  ;  all  signifying  to  test,  to 
prove,  and  by  con.sequence,  to  select;  :wvnsk.  gu<^  to  try, 
to  taste  ]  To  take  one  thing  in  preference  to  another, 
or  olhers;  to  prefer  ;  to  select;  to  elect;  to  a<Iopt. 

“  Chooae  an  author  as  you  choote  a  friend."—  Roscommon. 

— V.  i.  To  prefer ;  to  make  a  choice  or  selection. 


**  The  world  was  all  before  them,  whereto  chooso 
Their  place  of  rest."  —  Milton. 


—To  possess  the  power  of  choice ;  to  exercise  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selection. 

'*  For  all  her  ha^te,  she  could  not  choose  but  stay."  —  Drydcn. 
Clioos'er,  n.  One  who  chooses,  or  has  the  j»ower  of 
election. 


“  Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be."  —  Drayton. 


C'lioos'iiig'ly,  adv.  By  dunce;  in  the  way  of  choice. 

i'.  u.  [Ger.  and  Du.  kuppeit ;  L.  l^at.  cop/ntre,  from 
Gr.  hopto^  to  strike,  second  Jiorist  hij>rin.  lixiin  nmt  krp.\ 
To  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  mince;  — u.sually  preceding 
up  ;  as,  to  rhnp  up  meat. 

—To  cut  off  or  separate  by  striking  or  cleaving :  to  divide, 
(generally  with  o//!) 

*•  Within  these  three  days  his  head  is  to  be  chopt  off."  —  Skak*. 
—To  devour  or  eat  greedily;  with  up. 

"  You  are  for  chopping  up  your  euteriaiDraent  like  an  hungry 
clown."  —  Drydtn. 


—To  open  or  break  into  chinks :  to  chap  off.  —  Sec  Chap. 

— V.  i.  To  do  anything  with  a  quick  and  sudden  move¬ 
ment  ;  to  strike  unexpectedly. 

“  He  chops  at  the  shadow  and  loses  the  subltance."  —  L' Estrange. 

— To  break  up  anothi^r person's  conversation  or  discourse; 
to  intervene  without  ceremony. 

{Nitil.)  To  turn,  vary,  or  shift  suddenly;  as,  a  c/io/v 
ping  winil. 

Chop,  V.  a.  [.\..S.crapian^rypfin;  Gt^r.  lau/r.n ;  Goth. 
kaupim^  to  tran.s.ict  htisines-i:  allied  to  cieapen;  t>c«»t. 
c>mp,  to  exchange,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  ovei  turn  ] 
To  buy ;  to  barter,  truck,  cliangn,  or  exchange;  to  ptit 
one  thing  in  the  pi. ice  of  another;  as,  to  c  'Op  a  hargsiin. 

— To  haiily;  to  change  about;  to  give  and  take;  as,  to 
efutp  logic. 

“  We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends,  as  well  as  our 
horses."  —  L'  Bstfange. 

— 1>.  i.  To  wrangle;  to  altercate:  to  baml.v  wonls. 

Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge."  —  Bacon. 

— n.  A  stroke;  act  of  cleaving  or  chopping. 

“  Believe  them  at  the  first  chop,  whatsoever  they  say."  -^Tyndall. 

— A  piece  chopped;  a  small  piece  of  meat;  its,  a  chop  from 
tlie  tender  h)in. 

**  Old  Cross  condemns  all  persons  to  he  fops. 

That  can't  regale  themselve-s  with  mutton  cAops."  -^King. 

—  A  crick  or  cleft  in  anytliing.  See  Chip. 

— The  chap;  the  Jaw.  See  Chip. 

Chop,  n.  [Chin-se.]  {Com.)  Qu  ditv :  kind ;  brand ;  ns, 
tea  ot  the  fir.-st  eVop  —  \  cn.storn-honse  permit. 

CU  >p  of  tea.  a  parcel  of  chests  <if  t.-a  of  the  twime  loaf 
and  m  ike.  —  Gi  tin  I  '‘.hop.  a  ship's  clearance  certificate.  ^ 
C2lf>p'-Uont,  n.  fCliin. c//oo. qn.djtv.]  (Nuut.)  A  lighter' 
licensed  i*y  the  Ch  neso  govt,  to  oarrv  goods  in  transit 
froni  the  Uortg<  ('w.irehonses)  to  ves.He!s  lying  in  harbor. 

Clit>p'-chtircll,  n.  A  slang  term  for  one  wlio  e.K- 
ch  inge.s  one  benefii-e  for  anorber 

Clio  ppl*,  a  river  of  RiihsIh,  which  after  a  course  of  2B0 
m.  joins  the  Don  near  the  village  of  U8t-Clioper.><k. 

Chup  f<lll8n,  {chop'f(ni>ln.)a.  Having  thelowerchop 
depressed;  —  hence,  dejected;  discouraged;  downcast: 
dispirit-d.  —  See  Ch ip-faelen. 

4  liop  lloilS8»  n.  A  hon.se  where  provisions  ready 
dressed  are  soM  ;  a  Dincheon-place:  a  restatirant. 

**  I  lost  my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man  eats  in 
public  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  iu  silence."  —  Spectator. 


(0)a».)  In  China,  a  custom-house  where  certain  tran¬ 
sit  duties  arc  levied. 

C'liop'ill.  n  [Fr.  c/io/um* ;  Ger.  seZ/oppew.]  A  Ibjuid  mea¬ 
sure  used  in  France, of  nearlyan  Lnglish  pint,  \\  incdies- 
ter  measnie. — In  Scot  land,  a  quart  (  Eng.  wine  measure), 
nearly  lialf  a  Scottish  pint,  (*r  021017  cubic  inches. — A 
high-lieidcd  shoe  worn  by  ladies.  S«-e  CmorPiNE. 

Cli4»'p>ii.  FRKm.Ric,  a  distinguished  Polisli  pianist  and 
composer,  b.  near  VVarsaw,  IKIO;  d.  in  Paris,  1849.  Life 
of  f'.,  by  M.  Kara.'iowskit,  2  vols.  (Dresden,  1877). 

<'lftop'lieM!4,  H.  A  kind  of  spade. 

C'liop  por,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  chops; 
as,  a  ineat-c/ioppcr. 

C'liop'piai^,  u.  Chubby;  stout;  plump;  lusty. 

Both  wuultl  own  the  fair  and  chopping  child."  —  Fenton. 

— Cliaiigijig  or  veering  about  suddenly  and  without  anti¬ 
cipation  ;  as,  a  ch'ppivg  sea. 

— a.  \  clinpin  or  chiiqipine.  —  A  cutting  or  mincing. 

C'liop'pili^-blooli^  ii.  A  block  or  log  of  wood  on 
whicli  anything  is  laid  to  be  chopped. 

{BricU’making.)  A  hloi  k  of  wood  used  for  reducing 
bricks  to  tbeir  intended  form  by  a.xing  them  ;  it  is  made 
of  any  chance-piece  that  cun  b(“  obtained,  and  commonly 
from  0  to  8  indies  Sipiare,  Mi]>porte<l  generally  upon  two 
14-inch  piers,  i(  two  men  are  to  work  at  it;  hnt  if  four 
men.  tlio  C.  Ii.  must  be  lengtliened  and  supported  by 
three  piers,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number;  it  is 
about  2  feet  3  inches  in  height. 

<l'liop'pin^>kiikf8,  n.  A  knife  for  chopping  or  min- 
c.ng  meat. 

"  Here  conieA  Dormetds,  with  ...  a  chopping-knife  noder  his 
girdle."  —  Sidney. 

C'hop'py,  a.  Clmppy  ;  full  of  clefts,  crevices,  or  cracks ; 
as,  a  *•  c7<oppy  finger."  —  Shaks. 

4'llopH,  n.  pi.  55ee  Chop, 

C'Llop'Htick,  w.  A  Chineseinstrument  of  woodorivory, 
useil  ill  place  of  a  fork  or  spoon,  for  conveying  food  to 
the  mouth. 

C'tiop'tfiilk  Rlv^r,  It  rises  in  Kent  co.,  Del.,  flows 
S'.W  .  into  Mel.,  and  empties  into  tlie  Cliesapeake. 

dlorn.j;*'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  chorus,  or 
choragus. 

I'lioratf'lo  in  ancient  Greece,  a  monu¬ 

ment  ereett'din  honor 
of  one  who  had  gained 
a  pi'izc  as  “choragus,” 
or  organizer  of  the 
jday  and  chorus.  The 
remains  of  two  very 
fine  monuments  i»f 
thi.s  sort  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Athens,  viz. : 
those  of  Thrasyllns 
an<l  of  Lysicrates.  the 
la>t  popularly  culled 
the  Lantern  of  I>e.'ti0S' 
thrnrs.  ( Fig.  594.) 

Cliora'^cus,  n.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  chongos; 
choiog.  a  (  horns,  ami 
to  lead.]  The  per¬ 
son  wild,  among  the 
ancient  Atheiiian.-^.su. 
jicrintended,  or  paid 
the  expenses  of,  a 
chorus. 

Choral,  (ko'ral,)  a. 

1  From  Cnoaiis,  q.  r.] 

Belonging  to,  or  com- 
l)osiijg.  a  choir  or  con¬ 
cert  ;  as,  “  Choral  sym- 
plionies.”  —  Milfioi. 

Cilo'ral,  Chorale, 
n.  (Mus.)  A  sacred 
melody,  of  a  simple 
and  uniform  charac¬ 
ter,  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  psalm- 
tunes. 

Cho'rali^t,  n.  A 

im  niber  of  a  choir;  a 
inusichin. 

Cho'rally,  adv.  In 
t  lie  man  tier  ofa  chorus 
or  clmir. 

C’ho'razin,  one  of 
ihe  cities  in  which 
Christ's  miglity  works 
were  done,  but  named 
otily  in  bis  denuncia¬ 
tion  (.VuZi.  xi  21 :  Lule 
X.  13.)  It  was  kn«'Wii 
to  St.  J.  rome,  who  •'>^14.  —  MONUMENT  o?  LTSI- 

desi  ribes  it  n't  on  the  crates.  (Athens.) 

shore  of  the  lake,  2  m.  i 

from  Oifiernaum.  Ilobinson  locates  it  at  the  modern  ! 
Tell-hfin,  3  in.  N.E.  of  Capernaum,  but  without  good 
anthorlty. 

Chor<l,  n.  [Lat.  chorda;  Gr.  chor-dc.^  originaPy, 

a  gut  or  intestinal  cord.]  The  string  of  a  musical  in¬ 
strument. 

( Mos.)  The  harmonious  romhinntion  of  tliree  or  more 
niu-^jeal  sounds  heard  tog«*thcr.  Beforethe  introduction 
of  Kiiiiultan«‘otjR  sounds,  tlie  word  C.  was  solely  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  distended  sonorous  string;  hut  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  ronntrrpoinf.  and  the  formation  and  esbihlish- 
ment  of  various  co»nf»inations.  a  general  term  became 
necessary  to  express  those ctnnbinafions.  and  that  which 
heft)re  applied  (Uily  to  a  single  string  was  now  borrowed, 
aud  the  sense  extended  to  a  union  of  the  sounds  of  sev- 
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eral  strings,  pipes,  or  voices.  In  practical  music  there 
are  several  kinds  of  chords  :  t.  e.,  the  fnndatneiital  ch'-rd^ 
coiisisling  of  tint  third,  filth,  and  eighth  of  tlie  funda¬ 
mental  bass,  or  tlieir  iiiveraioiis  ;  —  the  accidental  chord, 
which  may  result  from  either  of  two  causes,  viz.,  anti¬ 
cipation  or  rtiardation  ;  —  by  aeticiptiLen.  wlieii  llieir 
construction  a.sstinie.s  soim*  note  or  notes  of  a  sucii'ed- 
ing chord  (a  chord  not  yet  struck) ;  by  rrtaidationy  when 
one  or  more  notes  are.  by  suajHiision.  carried  in  to  tlie 
ciunpobitioii  ot  the  succeeding  cl»ord  ; — the  unon-ulous 
or  equutK-al  chord,  iu  which  s(une  interval  or  intervals 
are  greater  or  lesser  than  those  of  tlie  liindaiuentul 
chord;  —  and  llie  tran.'iiml  chord,  in  which  sc-me  iiiter- 
inediate  notes  are  introduced  to  snumthen  tlie  traiiMtion 
fi'om  one  chord  to  another,  1  lit  whidi  do  iu«t  foiin  any 
component  ]>arts  of  the  fniidanietital,  ami  cannot  be 
justly  called  eitlier  nnticipalions  or  su^pen^ions. 

{Gcom.)  Tlio  straight  liiiewbirli  joins  tlie  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  arc  of  a  curve;  soealb  d  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  wliicli  the  aic  and  chord  together  liave  to  a  how 
and  its  string,  l)iech(>i‘d  representing  thestring.  In  J'ig. 
177,  the  line  D  D  is  tlie  chord  ot  the  arc  1  II  D.  'ihe 
chord  ofa  circular  arc  is  obtained  by  multijiiying  the 
radius  by  twice  the  sine  ot  half  tlie  angle  whii  h  the  ark 
subtends  nt  the  centre.  'iaMi's  ot  chords  in  e  given  in 
some  of  the  older  woi  Us  on  liigonometry  ;  tut  tliey  have 
been  siiirerseded  by  the  tables  of  sines,  which  are  much 
more  convenient  tor  trigonometrical  cab  illations. 

— V.  a.  To  string,  or  provide  witii  resonant  chords. 

When  Jubal  struck  the  ehorded  shell." —  Dryden. 

Chordee',  n.  [Fr.  coir/tV.j  (Mnl.)  A  jjainful  affection 
of  tlie  penis,  attending  gonorrh(»*u. 

Cliore,  n.  (Siime  as  Eng.  Char,  7.  r.]  A  small  job  of 
work  (lone  about  a  house.  (A  familiar,  colloquial  word 
in  the  U.  States.) 

Chore'a,  n.  [Lat.:  from  Gr.  chm'cia.  advancing.]  {Med.) 
'file  disease  cominuiily  called  i<t.  Mius's  Lamer.  It  stiows 
it.self  by  convul.'ivc  motions  of  the  limbs,  face,  head, 
and  trunk,  varying  extreim  ly  iti  extent  and  violence; 
tlie  speeeli  is  often  more  or  less  affected,  and  fri  (juenfly 
the  mental  energies  biH-ome  grievously  impjiired.  It  is 
most  common  in  early  life,  as  from  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  to  pulM-rty  ;  and  makes  its  apprcuieh  gradually 
in  perf^oiis  cliietly  of  debililab  rl  eonstiliition.s ;  tlie  Rj  jie- 
tite  is  generally  ravenous  at  fij>t.  and  tlie  bowels  cos¬ 
tive;  various  convulsive  nudii  u»  llun  ensue,  and  only 
cease  during  sle«  p,  which,  however,  is  seldom  sound. 
Thi.s  is  one  of  lho^e  diseases  wliieh  require  special  at¬ 
tention  ill  their  early  stages.  It  usually  (l!^appearsun<le^ 
jmli«  ions  treatment,  01  as  the  patient  grows  np;  I  ut  oc- 
ciisimially  it  terminates  in  e]>ilei  paralysis,  or  idiocy. 
The  jiroper  mode  ol  treatment  is  to  restore  the  tone  of 
thesystein  by  tonics,  a  iiourisliing  diet,  and  frequent 
exerei.se  in  the  op«  n  air. 

Cliorogrng>ltlo«  C  liorogrniiliicaK  {lo-rr-graf- 
ik,)  a.  Uehiting,  (»r  pertaining,  lo  choregii  phy. 

C'filoreg:'ra|>l&y«  n.  [Gr.  chi.ieiu.  and  grophnn,  to  de¬ 
pict.)  The  art  ol  representing  dancing  by  signs,  as  sing¬ 
ing  i.s  represented  by  notes. 

CIloropiSi'oopHl,  a.  [(Jr.  cZoTros,  jdace,  and  rpinlopos, 
bi>bop.J  Periuiniiig  to  the  power  ol  a  local  bisln  p  or 
suffragan. 

ChoropiM^coptiM,  n.  [Lat.;  from  Gr.  chortg,  place, 
and  rjyt.vA/jyo.-c,  a  bishop  J  {I  cel.)  A  country  bisliop  ;  a 
person  sippointed  by  a  bi.'boi)  in  ilieeaily  piiiodsof 
Cliristiaiiity  to  superintend  tbe  rural  distriela  w  liii  b  ap¬ 
pertained  to  his  diocese,  but  wlii(  li  were  at  an  incon¬ 
venient  distance  from  the  city  iu  which  he  liiuiself 
abode. 

i'hore^tis,  Choroo',  n.  \\a\\.  chorntgx  Gr.  chordos.'] 
{Auc.  lijef.)  A  foot  ol  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and 
the  second  short:  a  iroi  lice.  —  Also  a  foot  consisting  of 
three  shoi  t  8yllabl(*s;  a  tritrai  h. 

<'lio'riamb«  Clioriani'Liis,  C'tioriniii'bio^  n. 
[Gr.  churrifg,  i.  trochee,  and  ianthis.  iandus  ]  {Auc. 
P'^rt .)  A  loot  consisting  of  lour  syllables,  of  wliicli  Ihe 
first  and  last  are  long,  and  the  others  short;  that  is,  a 
clioreus  a. id  trochee,  and  an  iambus  united. 

Clioriaiii'bic^  a.  [Lat.  choriainlicus.]  telonging  to 
n  clionanib. 

Clio'rio,  a.  Consisting  of.  or  pertaining  to,  a  chorus; 
as.  II  chnric  ode. 

CIloriUoM,  in  Peru,  a  village  and  wateringqdace.  10  m. 

of  Lima  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  tlie  inhabiumts 
of  l>ima.  Tlii  re  are  many  niiim  of  Peruxiati  edifices. 

C'lio'rion,  H.  [Or.,  skin  j  {Anal.)  The exlei-nal  mem¬ 
brane  wliicli  envelops  tbe  fafus  m  utiro.  lietween 
which  and  the  amnion  there  is  a  gelatinous  fluid.  Its 
interior  surface  is  smooth,  but  externally  it  is  sliaggy 
and  vascular. 

{Bol.)  'llie  external  membrane  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Ciuig. 

Clio'riflf,  n.  [Fr.  chori.ftr ;  L.  Lat.  chari.da,  same  as 
chorialig,  from  Lat.  cZiortik.J  A  singer  in  a  choir  or  con¬ 
cert. 

Cborister,  (kor'is-ter.)  n.  A  chorist ;  the  leader  of  a 

'  choir. 

4’horis'fic,  d.  Choral;  pertaining  to  a  choir,  (r.) 

C'hor'ley*  a  toAvn  of  l-.ngland.  in  I^im  asliii  e,  9  m.  from 
Preston.*  Manuf.  Chiefly  cottt*n  goods  and  yarns.  J^p. 
15l)lo. 

Cborosr'rapher,  n.  [See  Chorocrapht.]  One  who  ' 
praefisos  the  art  of  clinrograidiy. 

Clioros:rapli'lc«  i'lioroj^raph'ieal,  a.  Relating 
to,  or  (-(Hisisting  of,  cliorograpliy. 

“  I  have  added  a  ehorographical  description  of  this  terrestrial 
paradise."  —  Rntcigh. 

Cboro^rnpli^ically^  adv.  In  a  ehorographical  tnun- 
ner. 

Choroffraphy,  (Lo-ro^Vo-/>,)  n.  [Gr.  choros,  place, 
Skudgrapho,  to  describe.]  The  description  of  a  district, 
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<n  contradistinction  to  pcopraidij  (the  description  of  the' 
earth  or  of  countries;,  and  tu)K>graphy  (the  description 
of  particular  spots). 

Ctio'r^iiil*  «.  [Or.  chorion,  tlie  chorion,  atnl  ridog, 
form  I  {Aajt.)  A  iiutne  given  to  several  )»arts  of  tlie  hody, 
reseiiihliiig  thechorioii  in  the  multitude  i>f  their  vessels. 

CU>>roid  MK'nhramftt'  the.  Eye.  The  second  tunic  ot  the! 
eye  lying  under  the  sclerotic,  wilii  wliicli  it  lias  u  vascu¬ 
lar  coiineciiou:  it  couiniences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and 
passes  forwar*!  with  the  sclenhic  to  the  beginning  of  the 
transparent  cornea,  where  it  tirinly  adheres  to  the  ^ele- 
rutic  by  a  cellular  ineiiihrane,  lorniiiig  a  wliiie  fringe 
ctilhnl  the  t‘t7/*jry  circ/#;;  it  then  rect'tles  troiii  the  scle¬ 
rotic  all  i  cornea,  foriiiiiig  a  round  colored  disc  called  the 
trig,  ail  I  its  p  »steri or  snriaco  is  terintMl  uirti.  It  Is  very 
vascular,  and  its  external  stellated  vessels  are  called 
va*<x  verlicota.  Its  internal  surface  is  covered  by  a 
hUirk  pigtnenf. 

Ctat>ron%  AlSxvndrb  Etiexxe,  a  French  musical  com¬ 
poser,  R.  at  Caen,  1771.  lie  founded  in  1817  a  musical 
school  fur  children,  which  alterwanls  took  the  name  of 
IngtUuHon  lioy  dtde  .\fagiq>ic  lidlgieu^e.  His  iirincipal 
work  Is  his  iVtnct/xs  de  Comyogitvin  de4  tcoleg  d' Itaiir. 
D.  1S:34. 

ClioVO'i  Isl  anil's,  3  islands  off  the  coast  of  Chili.  The 
large-t  is  in  hat  17'  S.,  Lon.  71®  36'  W. 

Chorus,  (A;JVw<,)  n.  [Lat.  ch‘>rng;  Or.  choros ;  W.  cor,  a 
ruuii  i.  a  circle:  ¥r.  r,h(£>tr.\  (/Int.)  Among  t  lie  Greeks, 
it  denote  1  a  niiiiiberof  singers  and  dancers  employed  on 
festive  occiisions,  ami  also  in  the  performance  of  plays. 
During  the  most  tloiirishiiig  periods  of  Attic  tragedy, 
the  C  consisted  of  a  group  of  mile  and  female  person¬ 
ages,  who  remained  on  the  stage  a.s  bystanders  or  spec¬ 
tators,  and,  during  tlie  intervals  of  the  actimr,  clianteii 
songs  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  play.  They  Bi>me- 
tiin  ‘s  even  took  part  in  the  performance,  by  advice, 
comfort,  coiisolatioa,  or  di.ssu  ision.  In  e.iri^'  times  it  con- 
sistisl  of  a  gre  it  iiumliiT  of  per>on't,  sometimes  as  many 
asod;  but  it  was  afterwards  limited  to  16.  The  leader 
of  the  C.  w;M  called  C'>ryph(eu^,  and  sometimes  the 

C.  was  divide  I  iiit)  '2  parts,  which  sang  alternately. 
With  the  decline  of  ancient  tragedy,  the  C*.  iilso  fell  intt» 
disuse.  In  rejeiit  times  ssun  ^  attenipts  have  been  made 
to  restore  the  anci..mt  C,  as  in  Schiller's  BritU  of  Mes- 
gin  i. 

(.If4«.)  A  composition  of  2,  3,  4,  or  more  parts,  each 
of  wnich  is  inteiido  1  to  be  sung  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 
Also,  the  p.*rforiners  who  sing  iho.se  parts,  and  form 
what  is  called  a  chorng^  or  ch  >ral  part  of  an  orchestra. 

Ch  [>.He,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Choo.sb.  q.  r. 

Cli  »se,  (sAoj.)  n.  [Kr.,  Sp.,  and  It.  C'».<a ;  from  Lat.  cansa, 
a  cause.]  {Luo.)  Fersoii  d  propert}';  a  tiling.  —  Chosf 
in  pogsesgion.  A  pers*in  il  thing  in  po.ssession.  —  Choge  in 
action.  A  personal  pr‘»perty  whereof  the  owner  has  not 
possession  (in  the  techuic.il  sense),  but  only  a  right  of 
action  to  recover  it ;  as  a  debt  on  bond  or  covenant. 

vu  >9ea,  (chm'nA  pp.  of  Choose,  (7.  v  ) 

C'h  >iS'rf>89  1.,  or  Khosrou  the  Great,  king  of  Persia, 
succeeded  Cab.ib'S,  \.  D.  531.  He  was  fierce  and  cruel, 
but  posses.se  1  many  good  qualities,  and  encouraged  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  conclinled  a  peace  with  the  i(o- 
mans,  but  afterw.irds  invaded  their  territorie.s,  and  was 
reputsB.l  by  Belisirius.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.,  he 
attacked  the  Kumaus  again,  but  was  defeated  by  Tiberius. 

D.  of  vexation,  67J. 

Cho.sross  n.,  asceiide  1  the  throne  in  590,  on  the  deposition 
of  his  fathi^r  H  irinid as,  and  is  accused  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  him.  Ills  nobility  conspired  against  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  cruelties,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the 
Romans,  who  replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  after¬ 
wards  carried  his  army  into  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
male  himself  mister  of  Carthage,  but  was  <lefeat(Ml  by 
the  Emperor  HeracUiis,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  his 
sou,  whire  he  n.  627. 

Cll  y  H  town  of  Peru,  cap  of  a  prov.  of  same,  name,  In 
the  dep.  Lila*rtad,on  a  tributary  of  the  Marafion,  iibt.  130 
m.  N.  of  Truxillo;  po/>.  of  pr«iv.  about  70,000. 

Ctio'ta  N’a;g|>oiir',  in  Hind  i-itan.  See  N\opoofi. 

Cll  (sV#'/a.)  n.  pf.  (Hist.)  The  name  popularly 

given,  during  the  Vcmdein  civil  war  in  France,  to  the 
peasants  of  Briit  luy  and  Lower  Maine.  This  iiaimi  was 
gradually  ext  m  b*d  to  all  the  V’eiuleans,  ami  was  origi¬ 
nally  derived  from  the  cry  cf  the  ncreech-owl,  (c6a/- 
haint,)&n  iiiiit.itiou  of  which  was  a  signal  used  during 
their  nightly  meetings.  See  Vender. 

CIlOllipll*  {tghnff.)  n.  [A.  S  crx>gU.]  (Zool.)  The  Pynrho- 
co>ax  granulug,  a  Idrd  of  the  fain.  OtrvifJUr,  somewhat 
larger  and  tiller  than  the  Jackdaw,  whose  habits  it  in 
m  iny  respects  resembles. 

Clinvile,  n.  Same  as  Jiwl,  7.  v. 

('litittl'lry,  n.  See  Ch  iltry. 

Clio'iis,  or  €lioe'us,  n.  {Autiq.)  A  Greek  measure  of 
liquids,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  ctfugnj^  and  con¬ 
taining  about  six  English  pints. 

Cliou<se,  r.  a.  [Said  to  be  from  a  Turkish  word,  r.hians, 
signifying  an  interpreter  or  envoy.  A  chiau<^  who  was 
sent  by  the  Grand  Signior  to  l^ondon  in  16  i9,  coininittoil 
a  gross  fraud  on  the  Turkish  and  Persian  merchants 
resilling  in  London,  which  ohtaiiied  much  notoriety. 
Hence,  to  cJiiang  camo  to  signify  to  defraud,  to  ch'-at.] 
To  cheat;  to  trick;  to  impose  upon;  to  defraud.  Gen- 

•  orally  preceding  of  or  out  of ;  as,  to  be  cUouxed  <nU  of 
money. 

**  Freedom  aod  seal  have  cAoueeii  jon  o'er  and  o'er.'*  —  Dryden. 

— n.  One  easily  cheated  or  imposed  upon :  a  tool ;  a  gall ;  a 
simpleton;  as,  **  A  sottish  chouge.” — Hadibreut. 

— .A  trick,  sham,  or  imposition. 

n.  In  India,  a  fourth  part  of  the  clear 

revenue. 

Clioiitean'«  Adodste  and  Pierre,  2  brothon,  founders 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  7.  t>.,  1,764. 


Cliow'a.n,  in  Caroh’no, aN.E.  co.,  bordering  on  A1be-| 
marie  Sound,  and  bounded  Vi.  by  tlie  Cliow.m  River:! 
ana,  about  340  sij.  m.  Its  surface  is  nearly  level,  its 
imiiiets  derivisl  from  the  Chowaiiokes,  a  tnl»eof  Indians 
who  inhahited  that  country.  Cap.  Edenton.  Pop. 
6.4.60. 

C'liowUenl'y  (sometimes  called  Atherton,)  a  thriving 
town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Mati- 
chenler,  and  0  K.S.E.  o!  Wii^an.  Munf.  Machinery  and 
ii.dls.  J*op.  8,117. 

a.  Mixed;  mingled  together;  as,  chow^ 

Chow  pii:kles. 

— ».  A  kind  of  mixed  pickles,  originally  brought  from 
China. 

(Ji^vw-chow-chop.  In  China,  the  last  lighter-loa<i  of 
gouds  sent  on  board  a  ship  to  complete  her  lading. 

Cliow'cler,  «.  [Sp.  cAot/^  J  {i’oin.ay.)  In  the  United 
States,  a  dish  of  li&h  boiled  with  biscuit,  onions.  &c.  — 
ill  Spain,  u  paste  made  of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  tiour, 
(called  vliodc.) 

— lu  sonic  parts  of  England,  a  vender  of  fi.sh. 

— r.  >>.  To  make  a  chowder. 

C‘llow'tlor-beci%  n.  A  beverage  made  in  the  W.  of 
England,  by  boiling  black  spruce  in  water,  and  mixing 
tnoutsses  witli  it. 

C'liow'ry,  71.  [Hind,  chamri.]  A  fly-flapper;  a  brush, 
or  whi^k  used  in  India,  to  keep  off  flies. 

C'lioy -foot,  71.  Same  as  Ch  iT-ROJr.  7.  v. 

4.'lireiiiatis'ti(’s.  «.  siiig.  [Or.  chremata,  wealtli  ]  A 
name  givrii  by  Fiencli  economists  to  the  science  of 
wealtli,  considered  as  a  brunch  of  the  science  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy. 

Clirootecil'nics*  n.  ring.  [Gr.  chrno*,  useful,  and 
it'.chnt'.  urt.J  The  science  of  the  useful  arts,  as  commerce, 
agriculture,  mi'chaiiics,  and  manufactures. 

Clire^itoiii'atliy,  n.  [Gr.c/.nw/os,  iisefiil.nnd  tnathrin, 
to  learn.]  Literally,  that  which  is  useful  to  learn.  The 
Greeks  frequently  formed  commonplace  books  by  col- 
Icctiug  the  various  passages  to  w  hich,  in  the  course  of 
reading,  they  had  affixed  the  mark  (chregtog).  lienee 
tin-  ntii  e  sometimes  applied  to  a  collection  of  useful 
pieces  out  of  the  best  authors. 

C'liriimii,  {k7'izm,)  n.  [Gr.  c/inVma,  from  chrid,  chrizo, 
to  anoint  ]  {Eccl )  The  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Greek  churches  to  a  mixture  of  oil  and  aromatic 
bals.ims  consecrated  with  great  formality  by  the  bishop 
on  Holy  Thursday,  and  used  in  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  ordination.  That  u-ied  in  extreme  unction,  likewise 
consecrated,  is  merely  pure  oil. 

Clirls'inal,  a-  Pertaining  to  chrism. 

C'lirisina'tion,  n.  Act  of  bestowing  chrism. 

I'liris'intvtory,  n.  A  vessel  to  liold  the  oil  for  chrism. 

A'lirist.  [Gr.  Vuidgtog,  anointed,  answering  to  M-  gsiah 
in  Heb.j  The  name  given  as  a  title  of  eminence  to 
Jesus  our  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  words  of  St.  Feter 
(Acts  X.  3S),  “  God  anointed,”  as  King,  priest,  and  pro¬ 
phet,  **  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.” 

Clirii^t'chttrotl,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hampshire, 
situated  in  the  New  Fore.st,  9J  m.  S.W.  of  London. 
Ma7}f.  Ale,  and  clock-work  springs.  Pop.  10,-304. 

C’lirist-cross-row,  n.  The  alphabet;  still  some¬ 
times  so  called  from  a  former  practice  of  writing  it  in 
tlie  form  of  across,  or  from  the  cross  often  set  before  it 

Clirlstoil,  (irtVn,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  CrigtT7inn,  from  Gr. 
Chrldog.  Christ. j  To  initiate  into  the  Christian  Church 
by  naming  and  baptizing. 

— To  name;  to  give  a  name  to;  to  denominate;  as,  to 
christen  a  ship. 

Cliri$«'tcii(lom«  n.  [A.  S  CristCTidom — Cristen,  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  d'on,  rule,  power,  jurisdiction  ]  A  word  some- 
timc.s  employed  in  such  a  sense  as  to  comprehend  all 
nations  in  which  Christianity  prevails;  more  commonly 
all  realms  governed  under  Christian  sovereigns  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  Thus  European  Turkej*.  although  threc- 
fonrihsof  its  inhabitants  are  Christians,  is  not  in  onll- 
nary  language  included  within  the  term  ChristcTidnm. 
The  number  of  Christians  inhabiting  Europe  ami 
America,  and  scattered  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
may  be  approximately  estimated  as  tollows: 


Roman  Catholic  Church..  . 2()0,000,tX)0 

Protestant  Ohurcii  of  all  denominations . 100,U00.e0'i 

Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches .  80,000,000 


380,000,000 

— Countries  or  n-gions  inhabited  by  Christians. 

'*  An  oMer  and  a  better  soldier,  none  that  ChrUttndom  gives 
out."  —  SHakt. 

— The  wlrde  body  of  Christians. 

Ctiri«»tiaii*  (/•rif'tymi,)  n.  [Gr.  Chrigtianng^ivom  Chris- 
f'.f,  Christ;  Lat.  Corist  anus.]  A  professed  lollower  or 
disciple  of  Christ:  a  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ; 
one  united  to  Christ. 

•*  A  ChrUtianU  God  Almighty's  gentleman.*’  —  Hare. 

— In  nn  exti-nded  sense,  an  inhabitant  of  Cliristendom ;  one 
born  of  Christian  parents,  in  a  Christian  country. 

— a.  Relating  to  Christ  or  Christianity:  pertaining  to, 
taught  hy,  or  received  from  Christ:  as,  the  Chiigtitin  re¬ 
ligion. —  I’rufeSr^ing  the  religion  of  Clirist;  as,  a  Chrtg’ 
tiit7i  p<*op!e. 

—  FkJclesiastical ;  pertaining  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  as, 
a  Chn’stimi  court. 

ChTdnfian  name,  the  name  given  in  baptism,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  gentilitious  or  surname. 

(Orilerof.)  n.  {tlist.)  On  the  abolition  of  the 
'IVinpbirs  by  Clement  V.,  in  1312,  King  Dionysius  of 
Portugal  preserved  the  order  in  his  dominions,  but 
changeil  its  title  in  1317  to  that  of  The  Kninhis  of 
CiHst.  or  Tte  Ord  "  of  Our  Ijord  Jrseus  (Vtrist.  This  aV- 
ramremenf  was  sanctioned  by  l*opeJohn  XXT.or  XXII., 
in  1319.  The  seat  of  the  order  was  transferred  from  1 


I  Ca.ntro-Marino  to  Thomnr  in  1366.  The  new  order  after 

I  wards  attaiiM'd  such  powi-r  that  King  John  III.  w<is 

I  obliged  to  otitain  nn  edict  Ironi  Pope  Hadrian  VI.,  152’2,  ; 

by  which  the  grand-niaster?hip  of  the  order  became  • 

vested  in  the  kings  of  Portugal.  ‘ 

Christ,  (Order  of,)  n.  (iti.st.) 

A  pajial  order  of  merit,  created 
(as  a  braticli  of  the  Portuguese 
order  of  fuiiiie  name)  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  It  consists  ot  only 
one  class,  who  wear  a  star  and 
decoration,  aa  represented  in 
Fig.  595. 

Clirli$tian  I.,  [Dan.  C/nns- 
tiein.]  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  from  l-b48  to  1481. 

Christian  II.,  the  Cruel,  succeeded 
his  lather  John,  1513.  His 
cruellies  ami  exactions  caused 
his  name  to  be  universally 
execrated.  The  nation  ralliid 
roumi  Gustavu.s  Vasa,  and  C. 
w.is  compelled  to  siirn  his  own 
alldication,  1523.  lie  began 
w;indering  over  Fhirope  in  the 
Impo  of  enlisting  paitisans  to 
his  cause,  but  w.-is  at  last  taken 
primmer,  and  tlirown  into  coii- 
fliieinent,  where  he  d.  1539. 

Christian  III.,  snceeedcd  his  father 
Frederick  1.,  and  n.  1559. 

Christian  I V..  sm-ceeiled  Ids  father  Pig.  6b5. 

Frederick  II.  in  l.'iFS:  spent  his  badge  of  the  papal 
lile  ill  the  Gel  man  wars,  and  D.  order  OF  CHRIST. 

1048. 

Christian  V., succeeded  Frederick  III.  in  1670,  and  d.1609, 
alter  a  long  and  truitb  ss  war  against  Sweden. 

Christian  \  I.,  biicceeded  his  lather  Frederick  IV.,  1730, 
and  D.  1746. 

Christian  VIT.,  succeeded  Ids  father  Frederick  V.  in  1766^ 
nml  in  the  same  year  marrietl  Caroline  Matilda,  sifter 
of  George  111.  of  Fhiglaiid.  The  dissipations  ol  his  early 
life  had  eiiteebled  his  energies,  and  rendered  him  unfit 
for  government.  The  management  of  the  stale  was,  in 
consequence,  seized  by  Count  Bernstorff.  wlio  had  j»os- 
sessed  the  i-ntire  confideiiceof  the  king's  father.  Berns¬ 
torff.  however,  was  soon  forced  to  lelreat  before  S^tru- 
ensee,  who  exTcIsed  iinbonnded  influence  over  the  King 
and  Ids  imiu  inlent  young  queen.  But  innovations  of  a 
despotic  tendency  soon  drew  ii]h)U  this  minister  the 
hatred  of  the  nation.  The  queen-dowager  seeing  this, 
niade  it  an  occasion  for  satisliing  ber  ainlutious  nature, 
by  attaching  In-rself  to  tin*  malcontents:  and  in  1772 
she  succeeded  in  persuading  tin-  vacillaling  king  to  draw 
up  an  order  of  arretst  for  Strueiiseeand  the  young  queen. 
Bernstorff  was  recalled  from  Hamburg.  In  1784,  C. 
being  jiicapacitatt-d  1  y  mental  disease,  his  son  Fn-derick 
VI.  came  to  file  head  of  the  government,  as  joint  regent 
with  the  quecu-mother.  C.  died  1808. 

Christian  MIL,  Duke,  of  Schlegwig-fiolstein  and  Lavm- 
5ar</,8iiccee<le<l  Frederick  VI  in  1>39.  as  kingof  DeTiinark 
only,  and  D.  184S,  after  an  unimportant  reign  of  9  years. 

Christian  IX.  (of  Schleswig  -  Holstein  -Sonderlvro- 
GluCKsburo,)  d.  1818,  succeeded  Frederick  Vll.  as  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1863,  and  reigns  as  a  popular  and  en¬ 
lightened  nionarcli.  His  2d  son  was,  in  1863,  elected 
king  of  Greece,  and  hi.s  two  elder  daughters  are  married 
to  the  heirs-H]ipaient  of  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Unssia. 

I'tiris'tian,  in  Jrkangas,  a  township  of  Independence 
co. 

Cliris'tinn,  in  Jlh'noif,  a  g.  central  co.:  area,  675  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sangamon  Kiver; 
its  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Cap. 
Tu.vlor.^i  ilk*. 

Cliris'tiaii,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.4V.  co.,  liordering  on  Ten¬ 
nessee;  area,  700  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  l^y  a  numher  of 
small  streams.  The  surface  is  undulating.  The  soil  in 
the  level  parts  is  fertile ;  and  the  hills  contain  rich  c<ir1 
and  iron  mines.  The  rock  underlying  the  county  is 
cavt-rnous  limestone.  There  are  here  also  several  bub- 
terranean  channels.  Cop.  Hopkinsville. 

CliriH'tinii,  in  A/mr/urt,  a  new  S  W.  co. ;  ar-'u.  about 
500  sq,  m.  It  is  drained  by  James  River,  Swan  Creek, 
and  smaller  streiiui.H.  Tne  surface  is  liilly:  tbesoi]  is  gen¬ 
erally  well  limbered,  and  fertile  iit  tlie  valleys.  Iron, cop¬ 
per,  and  lead  are  found.  Cap.  Ozark. 

Cliristia'na.  a  river  which  rises  in  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  and 
flows  into  the  li't.  Joseph's  River  at  Elkhart  in  Indinna. 

Cliri«»tia'iia,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  New  CastU 

CO. 

— ,  or  Christiina  Bridge,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle  co., 
on  Ciiristiana  Creek,  about  lo  m.  8.4V.  of  M  ilminglun; 
pop.  44^1. 

Christia'na.  in  Pinne.^ota,  r  post-village  of  Dakota 
co.,  30  m.  S.  of  Minneapolis,  and  ‘J2  N.  ot  FaribMult. 

C9iristiana,  in  ]>>ingylvania.  a  pi>8t-vlllage  of  Lan¬ 
caster  CO.,  about  20  m.  L.  by  i*.  of  Lancaster. 

I'lirastiana^  in  Wisconsm,  a  pi.st-vilbige  and  township 
of  Dane  co.,  on  Koshkonong  Creek,  20  m.*S.E.  of  Madi¬ 
son. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  Viroqna;  pop. 
1,133. 

Christiana  CrooU,  in  Delaware.,  New  Castle  co., 
formed  alsuit  6  m  >V  of  Wilmington  by  tlie  union  of 
3  small  creeks;  it  floM-s  E.,  unites  Nvith  the  Brandywine 
at  Wilmington,  and  enters  Delaware  Bay  2  m.  below. 

Chris'tiaii  ..Kra,  n.  {Chrrm.)  Same  as  Anno  Domini, 

7.  r. 

Christian  Conned  ion,  n.  (Ecd.  Higt.)  This  do- 
uomiuution  was  originated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
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present  century,  the  union  of  three  recessions  from 
other chiUThos--t he -O  Kelly'’ secession  f;orii  the  Metho¬ 
dist  C  Imrch  in  ITOU;  as<  ce&bion  from  the  1  nptist  Clnirth 
in  Vermont  in  1^00;  nnrl  a  secession  from  ll»o  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Cliurch  in  ICentiK  hynndTennessee.vk  hiclHook  place 
in  1101,  i  nd  Ibrnud  the  i*prinpfield  PreslMtery.  'llic 
(•encn.l  Cunferenro  meets  every  four  years.  At  that 
of  1  C6  fifty  confen-iict  8  were  represent- d.  They  were 
from  tlie  New  Knglaml  states.  New  Yoi  k.  New  Jersey, 
I'cnn'ylvaiiia,  Ohio,  lllintiis,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mieliip.n* 
M  isconsin,  and  Canada.  A  resolution  was  reil<iaU‘d: 
“  That  the  name  (  hristinn  is  the  only  name  of  distinc¬ 
tion  whi(  h  We  lake,  and  l»y  whieh  we,  as  u  dimomina* 
ti-m,  desire  to  he  known,  and  the  IJiMe  onr  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.”  The  povernment  of  tin*  convention 
is  con:.^r(‘p:itional.  The  leading  d(*ctrjiic«  of  the  Kvan- 
gelical  cliurclies,  \>ith  hajitism  hy  immersion,  are  gen¬ 
erally  recounizeil.  They  have  two  colle-es  — ChrUtian 
Union  College,  at  Merom,  Ind..  and  Graham  College  in 
N.  Carolina;  uc.ulemies  at  Wolihorough,  N.  11.,  and 
Starkey,  N.  Y.,  and  several  periodicals. 

Christia^nia*  a  sea-port  town,  and  cap.  of  the  king 
dom  of  Norway,  on  the  Agg«T,  at  tli-*  head  of  a  ver\  deep 
gulf  or  Jl  >rd^  to  which  it  gives  name;  lOJ  m.  E.S.IC.  ol 
Uergeu,  JI:!  S.  hy  E.  of  Urontlieim,  and  lioo  W.  hy  N.  ol 
Stockii'dm.  The  town  is  well  l.dd  out,  lies  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  situaiion.  and  ha.s  some  hue  public  Imildings. 
C.  is  the  residence  of  tlie  Norwe^,i,in  vicei-oy,  au  i  llie 
seat  of  the  Diet.  The  Oulf  of  unites  willi  tiiofurthesl 
N.  point  td  the  SUagei-ra<k;  tiioup;h  in  j>aits  nnrrow. 
and  dithcillt  of  navig  ttion.  it  has  deep  water  tlirougliout. 
there  being  6  toy  f  vtitonis  eK»>c  to  its  rpiays.  C.  is  the  seat 
of  a  noble  university,  an  i  h  is  many  seientifi  *,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  literary  iu-lilutiims.  AAoi/*.  Woollens,  glass, 
tobacco,  hirdw.tre,  so»p.  b  ather,  cordage.  l*rin.  Ax/'. 
Timber,  deals,  iron  and  nails,  bones,  l-ark.  and  salted 
fish.  The  de.ils  sliipped  lienee  have  always  been  held  in 
the  higliest  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  sip  being 
carefully  cut  away.  This  city  was  built  by  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark  in  IG24.  i*-/*.  64,774. 

n  [Kr.  cAn'^fftunof/nc.]  The  Christian 
doctrine:  Christianity. 

CbrlHtimi'ily*  n.  [D.  L-it.  (Vif'ixtianitnx :  Or.  CUristi- 
anixmoi^  Iroin  Chn^tns.  the  anointed  one;  It.  Cl-risti- 
aniLl;  Fr.  C.trClit'nU;  Sp.  CnrialiandwL]  Tlie  religion 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  period  when  the 
disciples  “  were  called  Chri  tiaiH  first  in  Antioch,”  (.Vets 
xi.  26,)  down  to  the  present  day,  the  main  doctrines  of 
tlie  gospel,  and  tlio  groat  moral  principles  which  it  re¬ 
veals  and  confirms,  have  been  pre.servcd  without  inter¬ 
ruption  in  theChureli.  But  notwithstanding  this  sub¬ 
stantial  unity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  chanictcr  of 
the  religion  his  been  very  materially  colored  throngli- 
oiit  all  its  history  by  the  circumstances  nn-l  genius  of 
different  nations  and  ages.  The  first  inark-  d  forms  of 
opinions  wliich  acquired  consistency  among  the  general 
boily  of  Chnsti.ins  ten-led  in  two  very  diiferent  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Ju'laizittg  Christians  ching'to  the  ordinance.' 
of  the  ehler  religion ;  hut  although,  under  the  names  of 
Nazarenes,  4c.,  they  existed  as  late  as  the  4th  century, 
they  ceased  after  the  1st  to  exercise  any  very  extensive 
infinence  on  the  Church,  The  S/>^culattr».  Chri.stians 
])l.iced  figurative  interpretations  both  on  the  external 
facts  and  mysteries  of  the  religion  ;  or  sought  to  connect 
it  with  the  philosophical  and  tln-urgical  systeins  of  the 
ancient  world.  ApoUos  of  Alexandria  was  the  first 
teacher,  it  is  commonly  said,  who  introduced  this  spi.^cu- 
lativo  tendency  into  Chri-tianity ;  and  St.  Paul,  while  lie 
does  not  condemn  Apollos,  ihvelU  on  the  evils  produced 
by  those  who  from  his  teaeluug  deduced  :us  it  were  a 
separate  body  of  doctrine.  (1  Cor.  iii.)  In  this  way  arose  : 

1.  The  early  heretics,  the  Nicolaitanes  and  followers  of 
Cerinthiis,  and  tlio  6’noA'ficjc,  professors  of  lh«  “knowl¬ 
edge  falsely  so  called  ”  (xpzvhuivvyiO^  yvwcrif)  of  St.  Paul. 

2.  At  a  later  period,  the  Manichaan^,  w  ho  imported  into 
Christianity  the  notion  of  the  rival  principles  of  good 
ami  evil,  which  contiiiueil  for  many  ages  to  jMissess  a<l- 
herents.  ’h  Within  the  Church  itself,  the  A 

jS.r’io'd  nf  which  has  exiTcised  a  more  perma¬ 

nent  influence.  This  school,  in  the  2d  an-1  od  centuries, 
became  partially  tinged  with  tin*  sentiments  of  Platonic 
philosopliy;  an-l  wms  cliaracterized  by  the  acute  ami  re¬ 
fining  spirit  of  the  East.  Like  the  Gnostic.-*,  its ^hief 
doctors  encouraged  the  notion  of  a  my■^tical  or  second 
meaning  in  the  revelations  of  the  faith,  of  which  the  key 
was  in  the  posse.ssitm  of  tlio  learned  only,  (Clemens, 
Origen,  4c.)  In  the  meantime,  the  ni  dn  body  of  believ¬ 
ers.  comparatively  unalT>;cted  by  the  influetu  e  of  science 
ami  speculation,  w'as  gradually  acipiiring  new  views  of  a 
difToreiit  and  moreposilive  character.  During  the  first 
3  centuries  after  the  apostolical  times,  the  opinions  rt*- 
specting  the  authority  of  the  priestloxid,  the  alt.i<  hment 
to  forms  and  ordinances,  tlie  honor  paid  to  imliviiluHl 
purity  of  life,  (ami  especially  to  com  tancy  under  perse¬ 
cution,)  gradually  and  steadily  .ncrea.sed  ami  strength¬ 
ened.  Ill  the  West,  and  pirlimlarly  in  Africa,  tlu*he 
teinlencies  became  peculiarly  strong.  The  M nit>ini.<Uy 
IhmafisUy  and  Novatians  separateil  pucc«*s8ively  from 
tlio  Church,  on  tlie  ^corc  of  it.s  <lefection  from  an  imagi¬ 
nary  stand. ird  of  personal  purity;  aiid  wlieii  .\frica  bt*- 
g:m  to  liave  a  si  liool  of  theology  of  Iht  own  (  rerlnlUan. 
Cyprian,  and  others  to  Augu-tinc),  this  was  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  labors.  In  tliaC  tliddogy  all  is  dogmatical, 
nothing  speculative.  Everytliiiig  is  taken  in  its  most 
literal  and  naked  sense:  God  himself  is  not  personal 
only,  but  investeil  almof-t  with  the  attributes  of  a  liuman 
agent.  But  doctrines  and  onlinances  are  us  definite  ns 
possible,  ami  the  utmost  rigor  of  practice  enjoineil.  The 
history  of  the  African  Clinrch  afTorls  p-  monieiitmH  coni- 
ment.iry  on  these  straining.s  after  imaginary  perfection. 
Alter  2  centuries  of  discord  and  dcciiy  from  the  lime  of 


AngiiRtlne.  It  was  not  only  subdued  but  obliterated  by 
f.ie  first  assault  i»f  the  Mohammedans.  The  early  liere- 
lies  hid  entert.iimMl  theoretical  notions  respecting  the 
inferiority  of  Christ  to  the  Father:  but  the  w^rian.-*,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  3il  century,  were  the  first  to  preacli 
it  a.H  liie  doctrine  of  the  Clinrch,  ami  to  seek  to  confirm 
it  by  j.ppenl  t-i  antiipiity.  Tlie  Council  of  Nice  ( i.  n.  b20) 
condemned  this  opinion;  but  the  AriansumI  other  sects 
ditferiug  fr-'in  the  Church  by  varioms  shade.-i  of  ojunion 
on  the  same  sni-jcct,  continued  to  exist  until  the  ttii 
century:  liuriiig  which  these  controver-ies  partly  died 
away  in  the  West,  ainiilst  the  ini.sery  ami  barbarism  of 
the  age.  an-l  partly  w»-re  extjngnisii(*d  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  It  was  thus  that  the  governors  «*f  the 
(’hurch  were  first  driven  to  protect  its  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  by  ?a*«lnclng  tliein  to  lormal  projiositions  emboil- 
ieil  iu  creeds  and  the  canons  of  cmincils  (especially  the 
0  G2  utiieniral  or  general,  which  were  liehl  Irom  a.  n.  381 
to  GSO).  From  lids  period,  tho  lii'tory  of  Chri.stianily 
embrace.^  that  of  the  separation  of  Iho  Eastern  ami 
Western  Clinrebes,  A.  P.  7  iG  to  the  11th  century;  tliat 
of  the  Western  Ib-fonnation,  w  hich  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
mence  willi  tlio  sectarie.H  of  the  13th  century,  and  en<l 
with  the  e.'>tai>Iishmcnt  of  Prote.stanti'in  in  the  lOih; 
Ihitof  the  struggle  with  Mohammedanism;  of  foreign 
Juis.^ions:  and  of  internal  developments,  —  ailtoovoln- 
niinotis  for  anything  more  than  relirencc.  All  that 
concerns  the  iloginas  or  principles,  i. ml  history,  of  the 
different  Christian  creeds,  will  bo  lound  under  their 
proper  lieads. 

Christ  iaiiixn'tion,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  convert¬ 
ing  to  Chri'tianity. 

Ciiris'tiaiiizo,  r.  a.  To  convert  to  Christianity;  to 
make  Christi.in;  as,  to  CirisHauize.  the  lieathen.  —  To 
impregnate  or  imbue  w’itli  Christian  principles. 

The  principles  of  Ftatonic  philosophy,  as  U  is  now  Christian’ 
ized.'  Itrydtn. 

C'liris'tinn-lilio,  a.  Becoming  a  Christian;  as,  a 
C'jct  Uan  likf^  mode  of  life. 

Clirls'tiaiily,  aJc.  Like  a  Christian;  in  a  Christian 
manner. 

a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Norway, 
near  its  t5.  extremity,  di'l.  Maiulal,  on  the  Skager-rack, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  fiord,  ICO  m.  S  W.  of  Christiania; 
Lat,  58®  8'  N  ,  Lnn.  8®  3'  E.  The  h.irlMir  is  very  secure 
nnd  well-sheltered.  I'xp.  Timber,  and  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fi.-h  and  lobsters.  Man/.  S.dl-cloth;  ship-buibl 
ing  is  also  an  important  branch  of  industry.  C.  ranks 
as  the4(li  town  In  Norway,  ami  is  the  seat  of'a  governor. 
It  Was  founded  in  1041  by  Christian  IV.  of  I)  nniark, 
who  intended  to  make  it  th©  chief  naval  port  of  hi.s 
dominions.  ih/».  in. 876. 

Cliris'tiansbur^,  in  A>wfwcA*y,  a  post-village  of  Shel¬ 
by  CO.,  38  m.  E.  from  Louisville. 

C'liri^^tian.sburg:.  in  O.'nOy  a  village  of  Champaign 
CO.,  ationt  55  in.  W.  of  Columbus. 

C'liristiaiisbnr;^,  in  ITr^tma,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Montgomery  co. 

CliristiaiiKoe,  {krf'stC’an  snn.)  a  group  of  islands  in 
tlie  Baltic,  12  m.  from  Bornholm;  Lat.  of  light-house, 
56®  19'  N..  L  -n.  16®  12'  E. 

Chrls'tianHtad,  a  town  of  Sw  eden,  57  m.  from  Carls- 
crona.  Man/,  Gloves,  ami  linen  ami  woolb*n  f.ibrics 
6,599.  —  ALo,  a  district  of  wdiich  the  town  is  the 
cap.;  area,  2,400  sq.  ni.  It  is  giuierally  fertile,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  valley  of  llelge.  iVoef.  Hemp,  flax,  corn,  and 
imps.  Pop.  LSO.ikX). 

Cli>*i$^tiaiiste<t«  in  the  Danish  West  Indies,  a  town  on 
the  i8.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  i^t.  Ci-  ix.  It  is  the  8<'ai 
of  the  Danish  governor-general,  and  chief  conim<*rcial 
town  in  the  Danish  islands:  its  port  is  of  the  first  order, 
and  well  defended.  iby>.  5«700. 

Cliri«i'tian»ville«  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  CO.,  about  75  111.  S.N^'.  of  Kiclimoml. 

Clirii^'tianHvillc,  in  L.  Canada,  a  village  of  Kouville, 
28  m.  S.E.  of  .Montreal;  poyj. about  l,3o0. 

rt.  [(iUl.  Cln'isUcola  ;  CVimfo5,  and  cofo, 
to  worship.]  A  worshipper  of  Christ. 

Cliris'tiorn,  kings  of  Denmark.  See  Christiax. 

Cliristi'iia,  Quekx  of  J:>\veden,  d.  1626.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  on  ht-r 
father’s  death,  iu  1632,  was  crow’ned  queen,  being  then 
only  six  years  of  age,  with  the  five  principal  ministers 
of  stale  appointed  by  parliament  her  guardians.  C.  was 
ediicat»‘d  under  the  eye  of  (he  celehraleil  Swedi-h  chan¬ 
cellor  Oxenstiern,  and  early  sIiowhhI  great  avidity  for 
learning,  as  well  as  a  consiilerable  sliare  of  moral  eccen¬ 
tricity.  She  was  fond  of  wearing  men's  apparel,  and  of 
following  niasculiuo  habits  and  pursuits;  hence  site  nc- 
quired  quite  an  Amazonian  reputation.  On  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  her  minority,  in  16U,  C.  entered  upon  a'lniln- 
istrative  business  with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  which 
astonished  her  people.  Slie  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Denmark,  begun  that  year;  and  in  1H4.\  hy  the  treaty  of 
Bidmsebro,  obtained  Mune  new  provinces.  She  next 
turneii  her  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  comnuTce,  education,  and  learning.  She  was  herself, 
perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  th  it  age,  un¬ 
derstanding  no  fewer  than  six  languages,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  an  autograph  correspomlence  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  foreign  nations.  Gassendi  sent  her  his  iiiaflie- 
matical  W'i»rks;  Descartes.  Grotins.  Silmasins.  Bochart. 
Vossni.s,  Meibom,  nnd  other  learned  men.  sought  her 
court,  and  were  received  with  the  mo!*t  flattering  dis¬ 
tinction.  Descartes  ended  hi.s  days  at  Stocklioliii ;  and 
Salmasiits.  under  her  patronage,  eiitereil  the  lists  against 
the  republicanism  of  .Milton,  C.  studied  chemistry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  even  alchetny  and  astrology,  with  the 
most  celebrate*!  professors.  Having,  in  164'.i.  settled  the 
regal  succession  in  fivor  of  her  cousin  Prince  Carl  Gus¬ 
tav  of  Ffalz-Zweihruckeu,  she  for  some  time  conducted 


her  government  in  a  manner  that  promised  the  snr- 
iiiouiiting  of  the  temporary  difiicuities  of  the  reitlin; 
but,  having  rt solved  to  abandon  Piotestantism,  sio*,  in 
166-i,  in  an  assembly  of  the  stales  at  lipsala,  abdiuited 
)r  I*  crown,  rcgervitig  to  herself  an  annual  income  o/’ 
20u.00<l  dollars.  The  fortliwith  left  Swiilcn,  and  trav- 
tib  1  ill  male  attiro  to  Brussels,  w  here  she  made  a  Sis  n  t 
profession  of  tie  Boman  Catholic  laiih.  At  liinspnick, 
she  I'l  o'  •  a  I'loro  formal  ainl  ]inblic  avowal  ot  it.  Slie 
next  rodo  t  >  Lome,  w liere  tlie  receplitui  aecoided  to  h«r 
wa.s  v\  ovation.  There  slie  did  homage  to  Pojx*  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.,  and  received  the  lioiior  of  Ids  nariie,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  h  r  own,  being  tbencelorwarl  styled  Clirihtiria 
Alexandra.  In  IGofi  she  went  to  France,  where  she 
lived  )>rinclpally  at  Fontdnel  lean,C’ompiegne,  and  Paris. 
Jmring  the  year  following,  she  excited  nnivi-rsal  horror 
and  disyU't  by  theenni  assas'ination  of  her  master  of 
the  horse,  the  Marquis  Monatdi'schi,  who  had  brought 
this  fate  upon  himsell  by  betraying  the  queen's  secrets. 
In  1G60  her  successor  on  the  Swedish  throne  died,  and 
C  thereupon  repaire*!  to  Swed-  n  to  ilalm  it  for  herself; 
but  h'-r  conver>iou  to  the  Homan  C.itholic  Church 
proved  a  bar  to  lier  resumption  of  the  crown,  and  she 
was  coinpellea  to  return  to  Homo  in  K68,  whero  &h© 
died  in  1'  86. 

C’liri.sti'tia,  ^Tv’*i\.  daughter  of  Francis  1.  king  of  th© 
Two  ^icilies,  and  molln  r  <>f  i'abelia  II  ,  tlie  dethroned 
queen  of  8paiii,  was  b.  18(  6  {<he  w’as  married  to  lerdi- 
iiand  \  II.  in  1829,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain  from  1830  to  1864.  As  queen-regent  she  jiov- 
erneil  ai  bitrarily,  and  in  In64wa8  ciunpelled  to  retire 
into  exile.  J).  1878.  See  Carli>it,  p.  4''4. 

Clirisline  de  Piwan,  a  French  poetess  of  Italian  d^ 
scent,  u.  at  ^  enice,  1303,  She  wrote  a  great  niiniher  of 
works,  of  wliich  the  princijail.  her  Aefs  atal  Maonrr*  of 
Charles  W  of  Franc*,  has  been  pnblislied  in  the  collet 
tions  of  Petitot  and  Mii  li.oid.  D.  1431. 

C'liristinoit,  {kru-fenoz.)n.  ;J.  (Hist )  See Carust.s. 

a.  Without  the  knowledge  of  Christ; 
having  no  taitii  in  the  Hedeeini-r. 

Cliristmas*  (/.nV/m/.f,)  n.  {Christ  nnd  wia.v?.  |  {Chron.) 
llie  festival  of  Christ  s  nativity,  observed  i  nnnally  on 
the  26lli  day  of  December  —  1  hrisinias  day,  or  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Christmas;  as,  (JhrUtmus  huliilays. 

“  At  Chrx'tmnt  plft.v.  siifi  make  gofx*.  ch*cr, 

For  C'Armiwiu*  coniei  butoucc  a^'eur.”  —  Tfuser. 

Ctirlsit^ma«i-box«  n.  A  box  in  which  little  present* 
are  deposited  at  Chnstnias;  llie  proeiils  IbeinselNes. 

•*  When  time  come*  ronnit.  a  Ckritfmns-bnx  they  bear. 

And  one  <luj  niukes  tlieui  rich  fur  ull  tlie  year."  —  O’ay. 

C’hrSst'nias-<!a,y„  n.  The  2f:lh  day  ol  Decemlier;  th* 
day  on  which  the  fi-stival  of  Christinas  is  celebrated. 
C'liriKt'inas«nowci%  C  lirlst'iiias-rose,  n.  (Pot.) 
The  black  hellebore.  Jhll- horns  viger. 

Ctirist'iiiai^  Island*  in  the  Pacjftc  Ocean,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Capt.  CiMik,  Dec.  24,  1777  ;  Lat.  0®  at  the  N. 
end,  Lon.  167®  30'  W. 

C'hrist'inas  Sonml*  nt  the  S.  extremity  of  S.  Amer¬ 
ica.  120  m.  N.W'.  of  Cape  Horn,  was  discovered  by  Cook, 
1774. 

Cl)rist'nia.sville,  in  Tmnfssefy  a  village  of  Carroll 
CO,,  on  I  he  Oldon  lliver,  120  ni.  of  Na.'hville. 

Cliristol'«g:y,  n.  [Gr.  Christos,  and  iogoSy  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  concerning  Cl;rist. 

Cliristoplie,  Hk.xri.  King  of  Hayti,  was  an  African 
slave.  R.  in  Grenada.  West  Indies,  1767,  who  received  his 
freedom  as  a  rew  ard  of  faithful  service.  On  the  outbri'ak 
of  the  negro  inHiirn*ction  in  St.  Domingo,  1801,  C.  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  leaders,  and  attracti-d  by  his  energy  and 
aliility  the  attention  of  Toussaint  rOuvertnro(7.  v.),  who 
conferred  upon  him  a  divisional  military  command.  Af¬ 
ter  the  deposition  of  Toussaint,  C.  served  under  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Dessalines,  and  waged  a  war  of  increasing  ferocity 
agaiu't  the  Fr«-ncli,  who,  in  1803,  were  compelled  to 
ovacnatc  tlie  island.  In  ISll,  C.  obtained  undisputed 
possession  of  a  jmrtion  of  the  Island  with  the  title  of 
Fit}g  of  Hagti.  This  mushroom  monarch's  reign  was 
that  of  a  sanguinary  despot,  occasioning  ultimately  a 
successful  revolt  of  hi.s  black  subjects,  whereupon  C. 
committed  suicide  in  1820. 

C'lirl^toplier  I.,  King  or  Denmark,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  l»y  electi(  n  in  1252.  and,  dying  iu  1269,  was  suc- 
ceeiled  by  liis  son  Lric  VII. 

Chrhtoi'Her  II.,  Kino  or  Denmark,  son  of  Eric  TII.,  h. 
1*276,  succeeded  liis  brollier  Eric  VIII.  in  1319.  His 
reign  w'as  marked  by  continuous  ili'piites  with  the 
Church,  Iho  nobility,  and  his  own  family.  In  1325.  C, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  wliich  he  re¬ 
covered  temporarily  in  13.30,  was  shortly  after  impris¬ 
oned  by  his  nobles,  and  D.  1333. 

Christopheii  111.,  (or  Bavaria.)  Kino  or  Denmark.  Nor. 
WAT,  and  SwEPEN,  was  ebH'ted  to  these  several  thrones' 
in  1440,  1441,  and  1442,  respwtively.  In  1441,  he  put 
down  a  formidable  revolt  in  Jutland;  afterwards  adoptcil 
nniny  measures  tor  the  prospi*rity  of  his  kingdom  and 
by  tninsterring  the  seat  of  rouilty  friun  llnskilde  to 
Copenhagen,  made  the  latter  city  the  cap.  of  Denmark, 
and  the  rival  of  the  IIanM*atic  towns  in  coiiimerciul  im¬ 
portance  This  able  monarch  n.  in  1418. 

ChrlMtopIlor  (Hf.)*  a  Christian  martyr  who  la  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the3«l  century  of  our  sera.  He 
was  a  native  either  of  Syria  <*r  Palestine,  nnd  is  believed  • 
to  have  siiflereil  martynlom  l»y  decapitation  in  the  reign 
of  tlie  Koman  emperor  Declus.  The  Koinan  Catholic 
Clinrch  celei'i  afes  his  festival  on  the  '2'th  of  July. 

C’lirls'topher*8  (St.),  in  the  West  Imlies.  See 
tSr.) 

Chrlnl^fi  lIoMpifal.  a  famous  charitable  educational 
establishment  of  l.ondon,  foiuided  in  1562,  and  com- 
nioniycilled  tiie  Blue  Coat  Sthool. 

Cliroas'Iaoes*,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  chroa,  color.]  A  genus  of 
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pellucid  comprehending  all  those  of  various  colors, 
as  viewed  in  ditleieiit  lights.  (Not  technical.)  —  Oyilnf. 
Cliro'iliate^  n.  {CUf'tn.)  Chrumic  acid  cuuibiiu'S  wiiii 
bases  to  Ibriii  three  classes  of  salt.  —  biisic,  neutral,  and 
acid.  of  the  chromates  are  highly  colored.  The 

more  important  are  describeil  under  ChroMic  Acid,  7.  c. 

Cl)r(>ni.(l'ic,  a.  [Kr.  chro'nati'/w-;  Or.chrouuUikos.  from 
chroiniy  color.]  Kel.iting  to  color;  a  chromatic  tint. 

(J//45.I  Applied  to  a  series  ot  in»tes  at  the  distance  td' 
asemitouo  from  each  other.  Such  a  series  is  prmluced 
by  dividing  the  v\ho]e  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  into 
semitoue.s,  so  that  with  the  two  diatonic  semitone.^,  al- 
reaiiy  in  the  natural  scale,  the  octave  is  divided  into  I’J 
semitones.  Ascending  C.  passages  are  formed  by  the 
whole  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  being  raised  or  ele- 
Tatod  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  according  to  key,  ainl 
descending  pass.igea  hy  their  being  lowered  hy  a  flat  or 
a  natural.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  C.  scale,  hut  that 
is  wrong,  m  it  is  only  a  melodious  progression  of  semi¬ 
tones,  certain  notes  of  which  belong  to,  and  form  the 
diatonic  scale,  showing  that  the  foundation  of  the  svs- 
teJii  of  music  does  not  rest  oix  a  C.  basis,  hut  on  tin* 
natural  diatonic  progression  of  sounds.  —  The  term  C. 
probably  denotes  that  the  musical  cliaracter.s  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  coh)rs,  or  suggests  the  variety  of  shades  which, 
figuratively,  characterize  the  C.  .series  of  notes. 

Chromatic  t'lrr  onmttrr.  See  Tn-iRM  )Mi5riiR. 

Ctiroinat'ically,  adv.  In  a  chromatic  manner. 

Ch  roin.it  ie'i*  a.  sinj.  {Optics.)  Tint  p  irt  of  tlio 
science  which  treats  of  the  colors  of  light  and  of  natural 
bodies.  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  physical 
science,  and  one  which  of  late  years  h.w  been  pro.secuied 
with  an  assiduity  every  ilay  rewarded  l)y  important  tlis- 
coverios.  Desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  latest 
possible  information,  wo  refer  to  the  artiele  SeacTRUM 
(CUROM  VTIC),  for  au  account  of  that  science,  lis  it  will 
then  Stan  1. 

Chrom';ilo;;:'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  chroma,  color,  and 
qrap'iriii,  to  ch-scnoe.J  A  treatise  on  colors. 

Cliroiii;fcloro;5;y^  n.  [Gr.  c/irJ  ua,  and  htgos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  Sam  •  as  Chromatography. 

Cil  ro  in  ho  re,  «.  [Gr.  c/«rJ/aa,  and  to 

cirr3'.J  One  of  the  pigment  cells  in  animaU.  —  Dana. 

Chrome^  n.  Sio  Ch.iomicm. 

CHiroinFi  I'roji^ore,  or  Chromite,  n.  {C'le.m.)  An 
important  ore  of  chromiiie,  from  wliich  are  obtained 
the  salts  of  chromine  used  in  commerce.  The  mineral, 
which  consists  of  protoxide  of  iron  ami  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  is  redticed  to  powder,  fused  in  a  reverber.i- 
tory  furnace  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  sti.  red 
continu  illy.  In  this  m  inner  the  chromium  is  converted 
into  chromate  of  p  >tash.  Tne  mass  is  dissolved  out 
with  hot  w. iter,  ami  tin  silica  an  1  alumina  are  ))recii>i* 
tated  by  -some  strong  aci  1,  wliich  at  the  s  nun  time  con¬ 
verts  tin  neutral  chrum  ite  Into  the  acid  bichrom.ite. 

Cliroin n  {Duniinj.)  A  compoun  1  «lirk- 
green  pig  nent  of  which  chrome  yellow  is  the  principal 
colorin 4  stibstam  e. 

Cliroin  3'-oriiii  4*9,  n.  {Paintinj.)  Dichromate  of  lead, 
which  is  of  a  "pleii  li<l  or.inge  CoI'T,  is  oht.iined  hy  aild- 
ing  toasuluti'Mi  of  nitrate  of  leal  a  solution  of  chro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  to  which  au  equivalent  of  hydrate  of 
potash  has  be  *11  added.  It  is  obtained  of  a  still  more 
brilliant  color  by  fusing  together  live  parts  of  nitre  an  1 
one  part  of  chroin  ite  of  le  id.  Clirom  ito  of  potash  and 
dicltrom  ite  of  lead  are  formed,  and  the  former  salt  is 
removed  by  w.ishtng. 

Clironie -reil,  n.  {Painting.)  A  red  pigment  obtained 
from  a  preparition  of  red  lead. 

Cbrome'-yellow,  n.  {Painting.)  A  modern  yellow 
pigment,  of  wliich  there  are  m  iny  varieties,  mostly 
chromat ‘S  of  lead,  in  which  the  1. liter  m  .'til  more  or 
less  abo  imls.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  purity, 
beauty,  ami  brilli  11103*  their  colors. 

Cliro'inic  A.c*id,  n.  {C’tcoi.)  Tliis  acid  occurs  in  nature 
in  combination  with  lead  as  chrom -yellow,  and  with 
iron  as  chrome  iron-ore.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  one 
measure  of  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  to  one  and  a  h  ilf  of  coiicentr.ited  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  is  added  in  sm  ill  portions  at  a  time,  the  solu¬ 
tion  being  atlow.-d  to  cool  between  each  addition. 
Chromic  acid  cry.stalli/.es  out,  ami  bisulph  ite  of  potash 
remains  in  sidiition.  The  crystals  of  chromic  acid  must 
be  removed  with  a  platinum  knife,  and  set  to  drain  in  a 
funnel  stopped  with  asi)esto8.  Tlio^*  iimst  not  l>e  heated 
or  brought  into  contact  with  orginic  substances.  Kf< 
soon  as  the  best  p.irtof  the  sulphuric  acid  has  <lraim‘d 
away,  the  crystals  aredi.ssolvod  agiin  and  re-crystulli/ed 
under  the  air-pump.  Caromic  acid  cry.stallizes  in  fine 
reil  needle-*,  whii  h  are  very  *l-*li'|uosceiit.  and  soluble  in 
water.  Although  chromic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  oxidizing  agents  known,  it  is  easily  decompose*! 
by  light  ami  organic  siihst  inces.  When  absolute  alnihol 
is  poured  on  cryst  ils  of  chromic  achl,  the  former  is  oxi¬ 
dized  with  sutlicient  energy  to  c.uise  combustion,  tlie 
chromic  acid  being  reduce*!  to sesquioxideof  chromium. 
Sugar  and  other  orginic  substances  have  the  same 
p*)wer  of  decompo.sing  chromic  acid.  Chromic  acid 
bears  great  analogy  to  sulphuric  acid.  Both  the^seaciils 
are  isomurphons;  they  are  both  monobasic,  and  they 
form  an  aci*l  and  a  neutral  salt.  The  most  nseful  of 
these  componmls  of  ciiromic  achl  is  the  bichromate  of 
pota.sh,  which  forms  fine  re*l  tubular  crystals,  which  are 
Hiih^’drous,  ami  remain  unchang<‘d  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Bichromate  of  potash  di-solves  in  ten  parts  of  cold 
water,  thesoluli*m  having  a  fine  re*l  color  and  an  achl 
reaction.  The  chromate  is  easily  formed  fnun  the  bi¬ 
chromate  by  neutralizing  its  sidntion  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  crystallizing.  B«)th  the  chromate  and  tlie 
bichromate  are  extensive!}'  used  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
^riutiug.  Bichromate  of  potash  is  employed  in  con¬ 


junction  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  laboratory  as  an ' 
oxidizing  agent,  and  in  comiiierco  in  the  same  manner 
in  bleaching  spei  m-oil.  The  bichrumate  of  ammonia  is 
use*l  in  photography.  Except  the  chromate  of  lead, 
which  is  describe*!  under  CHKoMb:-Yi:.LLOw.  the  other  cliro- 
mates  and  luchromate.s  are  unimportant.  Form.  C2O3. 

C'iiro'lllite,  a.  (J/<a.)  See  Cuiw.MK  Iho.n-OUE. 

Cairo'niiiiiii,  Chromium  Ore,  Chrome,  n.  [Gr.  chroma. 
color:  l-r.  f/ooais.J  ((.bsm.)  A  pretty  rare  element,  lir.''t 
8h*»wn  to  be  a  met.il  by  Vanquelni.  in  17d7.  Ils  ino.sl  ini- 
p*)rlant  ore  is  tlie  chrome  iron-stone,  a  compound  of 
protoxide  of  iron  ami  se.^qnioxide  of  ehrominm.  It  i.s 
also  found  as  cliromat*!  of  le;(d,  Iroin  which  mineral 
Vanquelin  first  *»btaiiied  it  in  the  metallic  stale.  To 
ctfect  its  resluction,  oxide  of  cliroiiiinm  is  intimately 
mixed  with  p*»w<lered  charcoal,  ainl  matle  iiit**  a  paste 
with  oil.  It  is  tiieii  introduced  into  a  crucible  lined 
with  cliarcoal,  and  careluily  lnle*l  ihiwii.  The  whole  is 
exposeil  to  the  aeti<*n  of  a  puwertul  wind-furnace  lor 
several  hours,  ami  an  impure  mixture  ot  earl>oii  and 
chri'inium  i.s  formed  in  the  crucible.  Mr.  Erenny  has 
lately  succcedctl  in  procuring  chromium  in  the  torm  of 
cubical  nietallic  masses,  by  pas.sing  the  vap*jr  of  so«lium 
over  the  sesqun»xiile  heated  to  redness.  By  heating 
6es4|uiehloride  of  chroiiiiuin  with  pota.ssium,  a  gray  me¬ 
tallic  p.>w<ler  is  Ibnned,  which  consists  of  chromium  in 
an  allutropic  condition.  Chromium  is  a  light-gray 
niet.il,  very  brittle,  non-volatile,  and  non-magiielic  A.s 
might  he  inferred  from  llie  dilficulty  with  which  it  is 
reduced,  clii'omium,  in  the  metallic  slate,  has  not  Net 
received  any  useful  ajiplication.  Its  oxide  and  many 
of  the  chnmiates  liave  r*-ceived  n>elul  ap|  lications  in 
calico-printing  and  china-painting.  —  Eipiivalenl,  :iO*27  ; 
sp.gTiiv.  6  9;  sgmlto'yQv. 

Oxides  of  Chromium  form.s  several  compound.^ 
with  oxygen,  of  which  the  most  important  are  J**ur  :  — 
Pnjtoxide,  CrO  :  se.«*quiqxidc,  CroO^;  chrumic  acid.  C1O3  ; 
perchromic  aci*l,  Ci^Oj.  —  Protoxitie  of  chiomium  can 
only  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  hydrate  on  a<kling  cans 
tic  potash  to  a  solution  of  the  protochloride.  Itaiisorbs 
oxygen  with  great  avidity,  deconqiosing  \Nater  and  set¬ 
ting  free  the  hyilrugeii,  becoming  converted  into  a  liy- 
dr.ite*l  intermeiiiate  oxide.  The  jirutoxide  ol  chromium 
forms  adoulde  sulphate  with  snlphateuf p(»t:ush,  closely 
corresponding  to  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  pot 
ash  in  form  and  composition.  The  crystals  are  of  a  fine 
blue  color.  — !<<’Siinioxide  (f  chromium  is  easily  oblained 
as  a  grayish-green  hydrate,  by  boiling  with  i(lci>liol  a 
solution  of  bichromatit  of  p*da8li  ajidulated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  aciil.  The  alcohol  seizes  half  the  oxygen  of  the 
chnnnic  aciil,  leaving  the  sesquioxiile  free  to  Ibrm  a  sul¬ 
phate  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  addition  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  bulky,  gelatiinms,  grayish-green  precipilateof 
hydrate'l  sesqnioxido  is  produced,  which,  when  dry, 
Cont.iins  ten  equivalents  of  w'ater.  In  the  hydrate*! 
comlition  it  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  lorming  salts 
which  *lo  imt  crystallize.  These  salU,  like  the  oxide, 
exist  under  several  conditions,  each  c*)ndilion  giving 
risii  to  dissimilar  properties.  As  this  subject  is  rather 
coinplicateii,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Iso¬ 
merism,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated.  The  anhy¬ 
drous  green  oxide  is  not  decomposed  by  heat;  hence  it 
is  of  great  use  in  china  and  enamel-pHiiiting.  It  is 
generally  pre|)are*l  for  this  purpose  by  e.xposing  chro¬ 
mate  of  mercury  to  a  red  heat.  The  dillicnlly  v* iih 
which  this  oxide  is  decomposed  by  ordinary  chemical  re¬ 
agents  has  reiidere*!  it  useful  as  a  pigment  fur  jirinting 
bankers’  cheques  and  other  imjiortant  documents;  but 
a  great  objeciion  to  its  use  is  the  fact  of  its  being  so  hard 
that  the  pens  used  fur  Nvriting  upon  dralts  printed  hy  it 
are  speedily  worn  out.  Oxiile  ol  chromium  is  tin*  color¬ 
ing-matter  of  the  emeral*!,  i'yrope,  greeiistcme,  Miidolher 
minerals.  —  Chromic  acid  has  already  been  considci ed. 
uiiiler  that  head. —  Perchromic  acid  is  formed  by  adding 
an  aijueous  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  chromic 
aciil.  The  li*piid  assumes  a  deep-blue  color,  but  is 
rap  d'y  decomposeil  vitli  evolutions  of  oxygen.  If. 
however,  the  8*>lntion  is  agitatetl  with  ether,  the  per¬ 
chromic  acid  is  isoIat**d  without  decomposition,  and  may 
be  made  to  form  pretty  stable  salts  with  ammonia  and 
certiin  organic  bases.  Strong  ucitls  dccoiiipose  tliese 
salts,  .setting  free  tlie  blue  perchromic  acid. 

Cdorides  of  C.  There  are  tw'o  principal  chloriiles  of 
chromium.  —  the  protochlono'g^  (*rCI,  ami  the  sck^/w/- 
chlonde^  Cr2Cl3,  Tlio  former  is  formed  by  passing  a  dry 
current  of  hydrogen  over  the  sesqnichloride  h*-ateil  to 
rcilness;  hyilrochloric  aci<l  is  given  off.  and  the  proto- 
chloridii  remains  in  the  form  of  a  whit**!  powiler,  solubb- 
in  water,  with  which  it  fiirms  a  bluish-green  sedntion 
that  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  —  SesquichlO’ 
ride  of  chrtrniiom  is  form«-d  in  heantiful  transparent 
plates  of  the  col‘»r  of  p<‘ach-hlossoms  hy  passing  a  enr- 
r«‘nt  of  dry  chh>rlne  over  a  mixture  of  sesqnioxiile  of 
clirominni  mixed  witli  charcoal  C'lntained  in  a  porcelain 
tul»e  h«*Hte*l  to  nalne-ss.  Being  volatile,  the  sesiiniclilo- 
rido  condenses  at  the  cool  end  of  tin*  tube  in  tlie  heauii- 
fnl  form  just  de.scrll*e*l.  Thus  i>repared,  it  Is  quite  in¬ 
soluble  in  water  and  acids.  S*>lntion  of  sesquiehloriile 
of  chromium  is  prepared  from  the  hydrate*!  si'SipiioxMe 
by  dissolving  it  in  hy*lrochloric  acid.  The  8*»lntion,  on 
evaporat!«>n.  yiel'Is  green  crystals, containing  t\N*o  equiv¬ 
alents  of  hydrochloric  acid  an*l  ten  <*qnivalent8  ofwat**r. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  only  t\vo-thir*ls  (  f  tin*  chlorine 
containe*!  in  ihe  solution  of  this  salt  is  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Cliro'mo;;:rRpli«  n.  [Or.  c/»roma,  color,  and  grapho, 
t**  Nvntc.j  A  c*dore*l  engraving. 

(’tiro'mo-l  itlio^rapli^ie,  a.  Relating  to,  or  printed 
by,  chromn-litlmgrapliy. 

Cliro^iiio-lUlio;;:Vaptiy.  n.  An  adaptation  of  litho¬ 
graphy  to  oil-printing.  See  Lituograput. 


Ctiro'miile.  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Chlorophyl,  7.  v. 

Ctiroii'ic,  I’liroii'ical.  a.  [Kr.  chronvjue ;  Gr.  chroni- 
kos,  tr*>iii  chrouos,  time,  duration.]  Relating  to  time. 

{Med.)  Continuing  or  remaining  lor  a  lung  time;  op¬ 
posed  to  acu/e,  and  ajiplied  to  all  which  have 

passed  their  first  or  active  stag**  without  being  cured. 

Chronicle,  (kmn'edd,)  n.  [Kr.  chroniqu'^.)  (Liter.) 
All  historical  account  of  facts  or  events  ditposeil  chron¬ 
ologically  or  in  the  order  of  time.  M*)st  of  tlie  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Mi«l*lle  Agi'S  were  cluoiiielerH  who  set 
dovN'ii  the  events  whicli  hajtpeiied  witliin  tin*  range  of 
tlieir  inlormalioii,  according  to  Ihe  succc'sion  ol  years. 

(.Scrt7/^)  The  name  ot  two  books  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  They  consist  of  an  abri«lgmeiit  of  sacred 
liibtory  from  its  eonimcncemeiit  down  to  !h«*  return  of 
the  Jews  Irum  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  are  called 
by  the  Septuagiut  n-o^KxXf/jropfya  (lit.  things  ovutUd).  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  iimny  supplemental  relations  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  other  historical  lamk-.  It  has  l»eeii  snppo>ed 
by  Eiehlioni,  and  many  other  writers,  tliat  the  Chnmi- 
cles  were  coinjule*!  by  K/.ra,  though  circumstaiiees  me 
not  wanting  to  diminish  the  probability  of  this  conjee- 
turi\ 

— r  a.  To  record  facts  or  events  in  the  order  of  time ;  to 
register;  to  ke*'p  an  account  of;  as,  to  cAnmicic  the  his- 
t*jry  tif  a  r**ign. 

“  To  suckle  fool#,  and  chronicle  small  beer.”  —  Shake. 

Cliroiiloler,  (krmU  kler.)  n.  A  writer  of  a  chrtjnicle 
or  chronicles;  a  historian  ;  one  who  records  facts  and 
events. 

•‘Such  an  honest  cftrontcler  as  Griffith."  — 

C'liroii'o^ruiii.  Cliron'o^rapli,  n.  [Krom  Gr. 
chronos.  tini**,  and  gramma,  a  letUT.j  An  inscription 
coinjn  eln-niling  a  date,  which  may  be  r**a'l  by  s*')**cting 
nil  or  some  of  tlie  nnnuTit!  letttTs,  Nvhii  Ji  arc  fre<jiieiitly 
Nvritt**n  in  these  curious  trifles  in  larg**r  t  hara*  ters  than 
till'  rest;  as  the  motto  of  u  medal  struck  by  Gustavns 
Ailolplius  in  1002 : 

“ChrlstVs  DVX  ergo  trlTMphVs.” 
C'l)rono^rainniat'ic,ClK  ronof^rn  niiiiat'ical, 

u.  Belonging  to,  or  containing,  a  chronogram. 

Cltroiio^Tain'iiiatiKt,  n.  A  writer  of  chronograms. 

Chroiio^'raplior,  n.  [Ur.  and  grnpltrin,  to 

Nvrite.j  One  who  writes  concerning  time,  or  the  events  of, 
time :  a  chr*»nol«'gist. 

C'liroiio;r'rapliy,  v.  The  dcscriptitm  of  time  jiast. 

C'iiroii4»ro$i;;er«  C'liroiiol'o^ist*  ».  [»See  Chro- 
M)Lo*jy.J  One  w  hoKimlies  or  is  \erse«l  in  chrom ilogy ; one 
who  atl*  inpts  to  discover  the  true  dates  of  )ia.-t  events 
and  transactions,  and  to  arrange  them  under  their 
prtiper  }  ears. 

C'lironologr'ic^  Chronolo;?'ica1,  g.  Relating  to 
clironology  :  according  to  iheonler  of  time  ;  as,  in  chron- 
ological  succession. 

<'lironol€>^'ioally,  adv.  In  a  chronological  mnnrer. 

C'lkraiiol^og'y^n.  [Kr.  c/zi-onos,  amW  go.^i,  doctrine.]  The 
doctrine  or  science  **f  tirn**,  or  of  computing  dates:  the 
method  of  a8c**rtaining  the  true  peri*'d.s,  or  years,  wlien 
past  events  took  ]>hu-**,  and  aiTangiiig  them  in  their 
pniper  order,  acconling  t*>  their  dates. 

*•  Transmit  a  true  chronology  to  sitcceediDg  Rges.*‘~-/74>fJer. 

Cliroiiom'etoi*,  n.  [Gr. and  initron,  im-asure.] 
A  watch  of  p*‘cnliar  eoiistrnction,  and  great  perlfcti*»n 
of  workinunsliip,  used  for  determining  g***igraphical 
longitmles,  or  otlier  piirp*ises  where  time  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  witli  e.xtreme  uccnracy.  The  C.  diflers  Imm  the 
or*linary  watch  in  the  principle  of  its  escapement,  which 
is  so  constructed  tliat  the  balance  is  entirely  tree  from 
the  wlieels  during  the  greater  part  of  its  vibration  :  and 
also  in  having  the  balance  conipensateil  for  variations 
of  temperature.  Marim*  C  generally  Ix'at  hall-se<’*»iid«, 
ami  are  hung  in  gimbals,  in  boxes  about  fi  or  8  inches 
square.  The  pocket-n  do**s  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  the  ordinary  watcli,  ixc**p«ing  that  it  is  g*  nerally 
a  little  larg*  r.  are  ol  immense  utility  in  na\igati*>n, 
and  sliips  gidiig  on  distant  voyag*‘8are  usually  furnished 
with  several,  l*tr  the  purpose  ol  checking  one  i*m)tlier, 
and  also  to  guard  against  the  effects  ol  accidental  d€»- 
rangeinent  In  an\  single  one.  The  ac*  nrucy  w  ith  w  Inch 
(’.  have  been  l*>nn*l  to  pei  form  is  truly  astimislniig ;  the 
error  in  tlie  m<*aii  daily  rate  ilia  two  months'  voyage 
bometiines  n*»t  ex*  ee*hng  I  wo  or  three  8***  oii*ls. 

{Shts.)  .-Ml  instrument  to  measure  the  time  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  nmveineiit. 

Cliroiiomet'ric,  diroiiomet'rioal,  a.  Perfiiin- 

ing  to  a  chromnneter  ;  measure*!  by  a  clir*>nometer. 

Cliroiioiii  efry,  n.  [Kr.  c/.rtmomtfrie.]  Tlie  art  of 
measuring  time;  the  measuring  of  time  by  periods  or 
divisions. 

C’liroil'osoope,n.  [Gr.  chrono.^.  and  skopein.  t*»  observe, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  t*>  ineasur**  Ihe  durution  of 
Inniimms  impressions  on  the  retina. —  HV6a/<*r. 

ClirysalUl,  {kri.\'adid.)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chrysalis. 

<'hr.VH’ali<l,  n.  SeeCiiRVSAUs. 

<'lirysali»,  (/.riVn-/<<,) pi.  Chrtsaupes,  {kri-saVe- 
dci.)  [Lat.  chrt/salis  ;  Gr.  chrgsallt.’^,  Iroin  c/<?7/.voi,  gold.] 
{Zooh)  The  particular  form  which  hutterfli*‘s,  iiiolhs, 
and  some  other  insects  assume,  before  tliey  arrive  at  tlieir 
winged  or  perfect  state.  (See  /Yp.  638.)  it  is  als*)  chIUmI 
aurtlia,  from  nurnm.  gold.  In  tins  form,  the  animal  is 
in  a  state  of  r<*st  or  insensibility  :  luiving  no  organs  for 
taking  nourishiinnit,  nor  Nvings  n<»r  legs.  The  external 
covering  is  cartilaginous,  and  usually  sm*>oth  and  gh»>sy, 
sometimes  hairy.  The  name  is  taken  frtnn  t)ieyel\<.*w 
cohir  of  certain  specii*s;  but  they  are  of  different  colors, 
as  green,  black,  Ac. 

CliryNanirie  Acid,  n.  {Che.m.)  A  blnish-red  pre¬ 
cipitate  tormed  when  an  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
indig*)  in  potash. 

Cbrysan'iline,  or  Aniline  Yellow  See  Rosaniline. 
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Chrysanlhemuin.  n.  [Rat.,  from  Or.  chiysosy  gold, 
Hini  antkemou^  a  llowtT.J  See  CORyMBiFtR^E, 
Chryselepliaii'tiuis  7i.  [Or,  c/<ry^:oi•,  gold,  and 
pfianliiios,  cuiiipodcd  of  ivory  J  (Sculfit.)  A  name  givni 
by  the  Grei'k  sculptors  to  those  statues  wjjich  were 
overlaid  with  ivory  and  g(»ld.  Tlie  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  the  colossal  works  executed  by  IMiiilias,  in  the 
age  of  Pericles;  the  greatest  being  the  Fallas  of  tlu* 
Parthenon,  20  cubits  high,  and  representing  the  goddess 
in  ariinir  covei  ed  witli  a  long  robe. 

Cliry.siti'ifliP^  )1.  pi.  {Aitol.)  The  Chrysis  family,  calle<l 
also  Golden  Wasjts,  a  family  of  hymenoplerous  in¬ 
sects,  most  of  which  seek  the  nests  of  other  insects, 
wherein  to  ileposit  their  eggs.  They  are  generally  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  petuiliar  brilliancy  of  color,  are  very 
active,  and  are  seen  Hying  about  in  the  bun.'luue,  set¬ 
tling  up<*n  old  walls,  p.ilings,  <kc. 

Clirysip’piiH,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  b.  at  Soli,  d.  c.  2S0. 
lie  succeeded  L'leanthus  a.s  heail  of  tliat  school,  and  was  I 
looked  on  as  a  column  of  tlie  rorcU.  He  combated  the 
pliilosoidiy  of  the  Kpicure.ins  and  Academicians,  his 
princip.il  opp  ment  being  C<irneades.  His  industry  was 
great,  and  his  erudition  profound.  Ho  is  said  to  have 
lelt  behind  him  70.)  w<Hks,  of  which  only  some  frag¬ 
ments  have  come  «lown  to  us.  D.  2  i7  b.  c. 
Cliry«iol>alan:%'eFte,  »/.  fd.  [Gr.  c.'/ry.sos,  gold,  bala- 
no<,  a  uut.J  .\u  order  of  plants,  alliance  l)lvo. 

Polypetalous  or  ap  talons  tlowers,  which  are  nearly  or 
quite  regular;  a  si>Iitary  carpel,  and  a  stylo  proceeding 
from  its  base.  Th'*y  are  trees  or  shrubs,  priucipully 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  tlii.s  continent  or  Africa. 
M  luy  of  them  produce  edible  drupaceous  fruits.  Tlie 
typical  genus  (7 includes  two  valuable  fruit- 
trees.  C.  ic  tC'i  yields  the  coco.i-plum  of  the  \\\  Indies; 
and  in  Brazil  the  roots,  bark,  and  leaves  are  prescribed 
against  diarrhce  i  and  other  similar  maladies.  C.  luttus 
yiebls  a  fruit  wljich  is  eaten  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Clirys'oBoryl,  n.  [Gr.  c/ry;<t)<,  gold,  and  hert/lloXy  a 
beryl.]  {Min.)  \i\  aluminateof  glucina.  composed  of 
80  2  alumina  and  198  gliicina.  It  occurs  in  small 
rounded  ntisses  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  sometimes 
crystallized  in  eight-sidml  prisms  with  six-sided  sum¬ 
mits  which  are  transparent  or  translucent,' very  hard, 
and  of  various  tints  of  greeiiisli-yellow,  sometimes  with 
a  blui^h  optlescence  internally.  It  is  principally  ob- 
Liined  in  Brazil  an  1  Ceylon  from  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  rivers.  Though  not  much  employed  in  jewelry, 
the  C  8ometiin’‘S  forms  a  beautiful  stone  almost  equal 
In  appe.irance  to  the  yellow  diamond.  The  C  of  the 
ancients  was  a  dilfereat  stone,  probably  the  Chrysoprase 
of  the  mod  ‘rns. 

n.  (Zord.)  A  species  of  mole,  C. 
cnp’’t.u<.  iiilMbiting  the  Capo  of  Goo»l  Hope,  the  fur  of 
which  redects  most  brilliaut  metallic  hues  of  green  and 
g  dd. 

Clirys'oeolla,  n.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  c^ryio.t,  gold,  and 
cUiirux,  green. j  (.V*/i.)  A  h^’dr.ited  silicate  of  copper. 
The  color  is  verdigris  or  emerald-green,  passing  into  a 
sky-blue,  and  inclining  to  brown  when  impure;  with  a 
shining  or  dull  resinous  lustre,  and  opaque  or  only 
sliglitly  translucent.  It  occurs  stalactitic,  and  massive, 
but  oftener  investing  m  dachite  and  other  ores  of  cupper. 
It  is  found  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Ac.  It  was  so  named 
by  the  ancients,  because  it  w;is  employed,  along  with 
silver  and  g<dd,  in  tlie  sulilering  of  the  latter  metal.— 
C.  w  IS  also  the  Greek  name  for  borax. 

Cliry.so^f'rnpliy,  n.  [Gr.  c'lrpsos^  and  graphb,  to 
write.]  The  art  of  writing  In  letters  of  gold;  also,  a 
doenment  or  piece  of  writing  executed  in  golden  letters. 

Cliry.<4'oJite,  «.  [Or.  cJtrt/mt,  and  a  stone.] 

The  name  applied  to  the  paler  and  more  trans¬ 
parent  kinds  of  Olivine.  It  rarely  occurs  crystallized, 
but  generally  in  angular  or  rolled  pieces  of  a  greenish 
or  golden-yellow  color,  imbedded  in  basalt  or  lava.  It  is 
a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  and  i.s  sometimes  used 
in  jewelry.  —  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  topaz  of 
the  ancients. 

Cliry.soros^y,  n.  [Gr.  chrysox,  and  logox,  discourse.] 
That  depurement  of  political  economy  which  refers  to 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Clirysomeridre.  n.pl.  {Z^tbl.)  An  extensive  fam¬ 
ily,  embracing  beetles  which  have  an  hemispherical  «*r 
ovate  form,  small  and  sunken  head,  and  anteniue  in¬ 
serted  wiile  apart.  They  are  blue,  green,  and  goldi-n. 
The  g^'iius  Vhryxomyla  is  very  gayly  cul*»red.  —  Among 
the  most  elegant  species  found  in  the  U. 

States  is  tlie  C.  scafaris,  literally  the  Lad¬ 
der-beetle,  {Fig.  596.)  The  heail,  thorax, 
and  under  side  of  its  body  are  da.-'k  green, 
the  wing-covorts  silvery  white, ornamented 
with  small  green  spots  on  the  sides,  and 
a  broiid  jagged  stripe  along  the  suture  or 
inner  edges;  the  antenuse  and  legs  are  696. J.AD- 

rust-red,  and  the  wings  are  rose-colored.  d.:,r-beetle. 

It  is  a  beautiful  object  wlien  fixing,  with  {C.  Bcalari$.) 
its  silvery  wing-coverts  einlM)S8ed  with 
green,  raised  up,  and  its  rose-red  wings  spread  out  be¬ 
neath  lliem.  These  beetles  inhabit  the  elrn  and  lime-trees 

Ctirysopfiyl'Inm,  «.  [Gr.  chryxos,  gold,  phylfon,  a 
leat.J  (Bid.)  A  genus  of  tropical  trees,  order  Sapotneeie. 
The  species  C.  cainito  yield.s  a  delicious  fruit  known 
as  the  Star-apple.  C.  B’/ranftfi>n  furnishes  tlie  astrin¬ 
gent  l»ark  culled  Monesja  hark,  which  has  been  much  ! 
employed  in  Eiirfipe.  This  bark  contains  an  acrhl  prin-j 
ciple  called  wliich  is  analogous  to  xaponinx.  j 

Clirys'opraso,  n.  [Gr.  chryxox^  ami  pra.<on^  a  leek.]- 
{Min)  An  appU^-green  or  leek-green  variety  of  Chal¬ 
cedony,  found  in  Lower  Silesia,  and  in  Vermont.  The 
color  is  cau-ied  by  oxide  of  nickel.  It  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  arthle  of  jewelry,  and  is  probably  tho  stone  called 
Clirysoberyl  by  the  aucieuts. 


Chrysos'lom,  (St.  Johii«^  [Ctv.rh'ijnoxtomon.  golden- 
mouthed, — so  named  from  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,]: 
Mils  born  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  tamily,  a.  d.  (U7.  He! 
was  originally  intendetl  for  the  bar,  but  iibandoiied  an 
already  successful  practice  to  becoinea  teacher  ol  Chris¬ 
tianity.  For  bi.x  years  f'.  dwi-it  in  monastic  seclusion 
among  the  monnbiins,  in  company  Mith  other  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  maintained  dming  tliis  tune  a  daily  life  of  the 
most  rigormi-s  austerity,  so  much  so  indeed  that  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  return  to  Antiot  h,  and  begin  an¬ 
other  mode  of  existence.  iSoon  alter  his  return  he  was 
ordained  deaeon  by  Melelius,  in  ilM.  In  oS6  C.  Wiis  or¬ 
dained  presbyter  by  Flaviiin,  bishop  of  Antioch,  from 
M'liicli  tune  his  reputation  as  a  preaclier  became  increas¬ 
ingly  great,  till  it  attained  a  climax  in  his  famous  Dm- 
Citurstx  of  the  ii/utut'S — after  a  popular  riot  in  which  tlie 
statues  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  id'  the  empress 
Were  thrown  down.  In  b97,  C.  was  coiisecruted  liLshop 
of  Cou-stantmoplo,  in  which  po.sitioii  he  ellecteii  strenu¬ 
ous  measures  of  relurm  witnin  the  church.  A  lorini- 
dable  Oiq>ositiun  becoming  organized  against  liiin,  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  appear  belore  a  synod  in  403,  there  to 
un.swer  to  tho  charge.s  alleged  against  him.  however, 
relused  to  attend,  on  tlie  plea  that  the  court  was  an  in¬ 
competent  one:  whereupon  the  Emperor' depo.sed  him 
from  ofiiee,  and  banished  him  first  to  Bilhyiua,  tiien  to 
Cuciisns,  a  city  on  ilio  borders  of  Armenia  ami  Cilieia, 
and  fin. illy  to  Pityu.H,  a  town  of  Pontus  on  Ihe  Euxine, 
where  he  D.  in  407. —  C.  w:is  tho  most  elo<iUent  though 
not  iho  most  learned  nf  tlie  Fatliers.  He  was  more  of 
tho  pr.iclical,  ethical  divine,  than  the  logical  theoU*giaii, 
conserving  rather  than  advancing  theology.  The  works 
of  C’.  consist  of  commentaries,  homilies,  liturgies,  trea¬ 
tises,  and  epistles.  The  most  valuahlu  are  the  homilies 
on  the  New  Testament  and  on  the  Psalms,  most  of  which 
have  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Oxford  Li- 
br.iry  of  tlie  Fathers.  The  best  and  most  complete  edi¬ 
tion  is  tliat  of  Montfau^on.  in  13  vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1718- 
1738.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrates  bis  lesti- 
val  on  tlie  27  th  of  January. 

Chrys'otype.  n.  [Gr. c/u'/aw, and ij/pox,form.'](Phof.og.) 
A  process  of  taking  juctnres  by  photography,  on  jmper 
impregnated  with  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 
Ogih'ir.  —  A  picture  produced  by  this  i*roce86. 

Cliiia'pa, a  river  of  Chili.  It  rises  on  tlio  W.  slope  of 
the  Andes,  forms  the  8.  boundary  of  the  i»rov.  of  Co- 
(liiimbo,  and  enters  the  Pacific  after  a  course  of  125  m. 

Cliiib,  n.  [A.  S.  copp;  Ger.  /.■o/)/',  from  the  root  of  Lat. I 
cayn//.  tho  head,]  {ZtiH.)  A  river-fisli.  See  Cypriku>. 

Cliub'bod,  C'liiib'by,  a.  [Fr.  joujflu.irout  joue,\hv 
cheek,  the  jaw. j  Round;  full ;  plump  ;  short  and  thick  ; 
having  a  large  fat  face  ;  as,  a  chubby  infant. 

C'hub'bodii054H,  v.  State  or  condition  of  being  chubby. 

CHiub'-Iacetl*  a.  Having  a  plump,  round, chubby  liice. 

C'liii-Cliow',  ill  China.  See  Tcuoo-icheoo. 

Clitick.,  {chul.\)  v.a.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make 
the  clucking  mdse  of  a  hen  when  she  calls  her  chickens. 

— To  laugh  ill  a  jeering,  oftensive  manner;  to  chuckle. 

— To  call,  as  a  hen  her  young. 

“  Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings  th'  nppointed  call 
Tu  chuck  bU  wives  lugetber  iu  ibe  bail."  —  Beuu.  and  Fletcher. 

CBsiiek,  r.  a.  [Fr.  choqurr;  formed  in  Imitation  of  a 
small  sharp  sound,  like  that  of  pebbles  when  clashed 
togellier.J  To  strike  or  liit  genlly  ;  to  tap;  to  juit. 

“  lie  chucked  the  barmaid  under  the  ebin.”  —  Irving. 

— To  throw  witli  quick  motion;  to  pitcli;  to  cast;  as,  to 
chuck  a  stone  at  anything.  (.\  vulgari.sm.) 

{Mi'.ch.)  To  place  or  hold  by  means  of  a  chuck,  as  in 
turning. 

— n.  The  call  of  a  hen  :  the  voice  of  a  hen. 

—  An  appellation  of  fondness  or  endearment;  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  chick. 

Come,  your  promise.  —  What  promise,  chuck  t  5Aak«. 

— A  slight  blow  or  pat  under  the  chin. 

{Tanury.)  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  nfl^ixed  to  tlie 
end  of  the  mandril  of  a  lathe  for  keeping  fast  the  body 
t4»  be  turned. 

C'liuck'aby«  n.  A  term  of  childish  fondness. 

Cliudi'aluck,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Nanso- 
inond  CO.,  10  m.  N.  of  Siifi'olk. 

Cliiiok'-fartliin^,  n.  A  game  or  play  in  which  a 
farthing  or  other  small  coin  is  pitched  into  u  hole  iu  the 
ground. 

Cliuck'-liole,  n.  A  deep  rut  or  hole  made  by  the 
wheel  of  a  wagon. 

Clliioklo,  {chuk'l,)  r.  i.  [From  Icel.  kok,  quok,  the 
throat;  Scot,  cfwuks,  the  throat,  tho  jaxv.]  To  laugh  in 
the  throat;  to  laugh  so  as  to  produce  a  guttural  sound; 
expressive  of  inward  triumph  or  exultation. 

Some  IhioKs  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 

Clue's  fjucy  chuckle,  while  bis  heart  duib  ache." — Bungan. 

— n.  A  short,  broken,  and  supjjressed  laugh  iu  tho  throat, 
as  indicative  of  secret  triumph  or  derision. 

— u.  a.  To  call,  us  a  hen  lier  cliickens  ;  to  cliuck. 

If  these  birds  are  witbia  distance,  here '»  that  will  chuckle  'em 
together.”  —  Oryden. 

— To  cocker;  to  caress;  to  fondle. 

“  Your  confessor  . .  .  mustchuckle  you.  and  moan  you.”— Dryden. 

Chllck'le-hoa<l,  n.  One  who  ha.s  n  thick  heml  (infer¬ 
ring  a  scarcity  or  density  of  bruin) ;  a  numskull ;  a  stupid 
fellow. 

Chuokle-lioade<l,  a.  Thick-headed;  obtuse;  igno¬ 
rant:  stnpitl:  as,  a  c'ntclicdtfatUd  lad. 

<'huok'-wlir»»wl€row,n.  (ZVl.)  See Go.vt-sucker. 

or  Chucuyto,  in  Bolivtii,  a  town,  cap.  of  I 
I>rovince  of  tlie  same  name,  dep.  of  Piino.  It  is  situated 
on  Ihe  W.  bor«ler  of  Lake  Titicaca,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Piino, 
an<l  85  E.  of  Arequipa.  It  has  beautiful  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  in  the  province  are  gold  and  silver  mines. 
Fop.  of  prov.  80,000. 


Chuon-pf^o',  a  fortified  sea-port  of  Chinn,  on  an  island 
in  CHnti>n  Kiver,35  m.  S.E.  of  Canton.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  the  Mar  of  1841. 

i'lkii'fn.  «.  {But}.  See  Cyperus. 

Clfelitl,  «■  [VV.  cy/,  a  stock  or  stem.]  A  clown;  a  rustic;  a 
coa^^e,  heavy,  (lull,  or  surly  tellow ;  lus,  *‘lat  cAw^^c.”  Bhuk. 

— a.  lll-tt-mpered :  coarse;  surly;  brutish.  (Used  as  an 
EuL'lish  provincialism.) 

^'hiillily.  auv.  In  u  clownish  or  surly  manner. 

n.  Clownishness;  surliness;  coarseness. 

Clliifly,  a.  [t'r.  JouJfiu.j  Fat;  bloated;  pufi'ed  out; 
sMulleii ;  as,  cAt/^y-cheekrd. 

— Blunt;  surly;  rude;  coarse-mannered;  as,  a  chujjy 
lelluw. 

Cliii^'UiiKerar,  a  small  river  and  town  of  Afghanistan. 
'Ihe  toi'iner  rises  in  K-.firistaii,  and  connects  Mith  the 
Cabul  near  Jellalabad.  The  toMii  is  80  m.  N.E.  of 
Cubiil.  in  Lat.  34°  55'  N.,  Lon.  70°  8'  E. 

C'liii'la  in  Vnginia.  a  post-village  of  Amelia 

CO.,  3n  111.  Nx  .F.W.  of  Richinom). 

Cliulalko'iiia,  in  Mt.s.tis.yippi,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
CO..  15  III.  F.\t .  of  ll(dy  springs. 

Clllllas'ky,  in  l*enn)‘ylrania,  a  post-village  of  North- 
umberlaml  co..  3  m.  \V.  of  Danville. 

I'lkli'lo.  in  Peru,  a  small  port,  department  of  Arequipa, 
about  60  pi,  F.E.  of  tin*  city  of  that  name. 

ClitiluM'aii',  or  Holy  Isla.nd,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mozainbjtjue  channel,  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  iu  Lat.  30° 
2.S'  S  .  Lon.  34°  53'  K. 

C'1kiiiii«  n.  [.\rinoric  choum,  for  chottma,  to  remain,  fix 
one's  self,  abide.]  A  cliamber-felloxv ;  one  m  Iio  sliares 
the  same  room  witli  another;  hence  a  close  companion, 
a  comrade;  as,  a  college  chum. 

••  The  merry  days  wheu  we  were  eftums  together.’’— /Vaerf. 

— r.  i.  To  occupy  a  routn  jointly  with  another;  as.  to 
chum  together.  (Used  in  tho  U.  States,  and  pui  tiully  in 
England.) 

Cliiiin'bn,  a  town  of  Ilindoi^tan,  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
Ravee,  at  tho  base  id'  the  Himalayas,  120  m.  N.E.  of 
Lahore;  Lat.  32°  22' N.,  Lon.  75°  Cu'  E.  It  is  built  of 
wood,  and  is  a  phn-e  of  some  importance.  Pop.uhi.  6,000. 

C'liuin'bul.  in  Hindustan,  (siqiposed  to  be  tho  Siimbus 
of  Arrian. )a  river  rising  in  >lalM'.ih  prov.,  and  einptx  ing 
into  tlie  Jumna,  about  25  m.  below  Etaweh,  after  a  N  iL 
course  of  about  500  m. 

Chii'niio,  a  range  of  nmnntains  in  S.  Africa,  Cape 
Colony,  between  Lat.  32°  and  33°  S.,  ami  m-ar  the  nu*- 
ridian  of  27°  E.  Lon.  —  A  river  of  same  name,  rises  in 
this  nnge  and  empties  into  the  Keiskunima,  after  a  S. 
S.E.  course. 

Cliuiiip.  n.  A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood,  less 
than  a  block  in  size.  —  A  collop  of  butcher's  meat;  us, 
a  chump  chop. 

Cliuiiipawiit'*  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  and  former  cap. 
of  Kuniaon,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Almora.  It  has  some  curious 
Hindoo  teniides. 

Chunuiii%  n.  A  stucco  or  calcareous  cement  used  in 
India. 

Ctiiinar^ur',  a  fortified  town  of  Ilindostan.  prov. 
Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  17  m.  S.W.  of  Benares ;  abt 
1 2,000. 

Cliuil'cko.H,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Central  S.  America, 
in'ov.  Ecuador,  dist.  Jaen. 

CIllilKi*  an  eminent  Hindoo  poet,  of  tlie  Rajpoot  nation, 
M  ho  lived  in  the  12th  cent.  His  poems  are  still  impu- 
lar  among  tlie  Rajpoots.  Tlic  principal  one  is  a  kind 
of  heroic  epic,  sahl  to  contain  100,000  verses,  in  whicli 
lie  gives  a  general  history  of  the  times  lie  lived  iu,  and 
of  tho  kings  and  worthies  who  then  flouriNhed. 

Cliuiik«  n.  A  short,  tldck  piece  of  anything;  as,  a 
chunk  of  M'ood,  a  chunk  iji  bread.  (Vulgarly  usediu  th© 
U.  States,  and  in  England.) 

Cliiiii-kliin$;7'9  a  city  of  China,  prov.  Tze-<'huen,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Yaiig-lse-kiang,  115  in.  E,  ol  Ching-u-fo<i. 

Clkuiik'y,  a.  Squat;short;  thick;  lumpy;  tt8,ac/iunA-y 
boy.  (American.) 

Chiin-ninif')  a  city  of  China,  prov.  of,  and  170  m.  from 
Yuu-nan. 

C'ktiii*te,  a  city  of  China,  prov.  Chih-le,  220  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Pekin. 

Clitipat',  in  Patagonia,  a  river  which  empties  into  the 
Ailanlic,  LjU.  14°  15'  S.,  Lon.  65°  IV'. 

Clill''pcc  Creek,  in  Georgia,  fiows  S.B.  through  Bibb 
and  Monroe  cos.,  and  runs  into  the  Ocmulgee  ubt.  9  m. 
S.  of  Macon. 

Cliiip'parah,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  British  pres,  of 
Bengal,  90  m.  N.N.E.  of  Nagpoor. 

Chlip'ratl,  in  ilindostan,  a  toxvn.  in  prov.  Baliar.  dist. 
Saruii,  of  M  hich  it  is  the  cap.,  on  tho  Gange.s  ;;3  m.  \V'. 
by  N.  of  Patna.  Lat.  25°  45'  N.,  Lon.  84°  48'  K.  i*op. 
abt.  40,000. 

Ctiuqiiaton'clia  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  iu  Chicka¬ 
saw  Co.,  flows  into  tho  Oklibbeha  River. 

Chiiquibain'ba,  in  Peru,  a  town,  15  ni.  N  W.  of  Are¬ 
quipa,  at  tho  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  s.imo  name, 
21,000  feet  in  height;  Lat.  15°  50'  S.,  Lon.  72°  20'  W. 

CliiiqiiiMaca«  (commonly  called  Sccrb.)  (choo'ke- 
sa’ka,)  a  city  of  8.  America,  cap.  of  republic  of  B<»- 
livia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Cacliimaya,  55  m  E.N.E.  of 
Putosi,  ami  220  S.W.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra;  Lat.  19° 
29'  S.,  Lon.  66°  40'  W.  It  is.  genorally,  a  )iHnd.some 
city,  with  public  fountains  and  tdeasant  ganleiis.  Ciim. 
Mild,  but  subjected  to  heavy  rains  and  frequent  storms. 
C.  was  founded  in  1539.  Fstini.  pop.  10,000.  pretty  equally 
divided  among  Spaniards.  Indians,  and  mixed  races. 

Clilir«  or  CoiRE,  {.xhoor,)  a  city  of  Sxvitzcrlami,  cap.  of 
cant,  ol  Orisons,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Upper  Rhine;  LaU 
46°80'N.,  I4<jn.  9°35' E.  It  is  a  quaint,  old  worhl  place, 
with  inamifactnresofzlnc-wares  and  cutlery  Pop.  6,990. 

Churril,  n.  [Gr.  A’yri'a-Aon,  from  A’yri«»s,  the  I>ord,  (a 
doubtful  derivation ;)  A.S.  circ«,  circ,  or  cyHc  ;  Du.  kerk^ 
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Ger.  kirchf.;  literally,  the  Lord's  house.]  This  wonl  is 
used  in  various  si^iuticatioii.s,  aunweriiig  to  those  ot'tiie 
Greek  (Fr.  tylisf),  wliich,  from  it.s  orljjinal 

meaning;  of  u  cmivt'nejl  a.s.v«m5/y,  is  employed,  Ist,  to 
denote  the  whole  body  of  true  believers,  or  the  vi^lhle 
church;  'Jil,  in  addition  to  these,  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  or  the  invisible  Church  ;  8d,  any  c<*n;-re- 
gatiou  of  Christians  met  to^ctlier  in  a  8in;£le  place,  or 
the  botly  of  believers  resident  in:t  t«)wn  ov  di.><tri«  t:  and 
4th.  the  edifice  in  wImcIi  they  meet  tor  tlivine  worsliip. 
To  these  we  may  a«ld  a  fittii  sense  of  the  modern  term 
cfiurc'i,  wlien  it  is  applied  to  a  distinct  reli>:ioiisCi>mmu* 
nity;  as,  the  Konian  Catholic,  Tlie  Lutheran,  the  Ikij)- 
tist,  Ac.  The  true  definition  of  tl»e  visible  Church  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  controversy.  In  this  matter,  as 
ill  any  question  relating  to  diiferences  of  Christian 
creeds,  we  dwline  to  enter  tlie  field. 

{Arch.)  Having  describe<l  the  forms  of  the  earliest  ec¬ 
clesiastical  structures  of  the  Christians  under  the  term 
B  vsil.ic  V.  and  the  general  divi^^iotis  of  a  church  under  the 
head  of  Cathedra,  we  have  here  Imt  to  add  that  the 
churches  are  msually  classed  as  follows  in  iill  ciuintrie.s 
where  distinctions  are  recognized  in  them  :  pontifioil,  us 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  occasionally  <dii- 
dates  ;  patnarchal,  where  the  government  of  tltechurcii 
is  v«*sti*d  in  apitriarch;  iriftrop'ilitan.  when  it  i.s  iheset* 
of  an  archbishop;  ctthfdral,  where  a  bishop  presides: 
coflfgiatf.  when  the  buibling  in  qujstion  is  attached  to 
a  college;  pirockial,  when  it  i<  attached  to  a  parish; 
and  C'>nvtnUial,  when  it  is  attaidied  to  a  convent. 

{Hint.)  Sie  Christiknity. 

Clliircli,  Frederic  Kdwix,  an  eminent  .American  artist, 
B.  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  18:i6.  In  his  walk  of  art  — 
landscape  painting — 0.  holds  a  distin-.ruisUed  place  both 
in  this  country  and  in  K  nope,  lii  1853,  and,  again,  in 
1857,  he  visited  S.  Americit,  returning  home  to  enrich 
American  art  with  some  choice  examples  of  tropical 
Bceiiery.  C’s  chff-ii'ct'ivre^  however,  is  probably  his 
noble  picture  of  the  “Falls  of  Niigirsi,”  wliich  com¬ 
manded  the  highest  admiration  in  Fiigl  in  I  and  in 
France,  its  well  as  in  Ids  own  country.  Mr.  C.  lias  largely 
contributed  to  impress  the  Europeans  with  the  convic¬ 
tion,  Homewliat  new  to  them,  that  art  U  not  confined  to 
the  Old  World. 

Chiircll'^ale,  n.  lu  England,  a  wake,  or  fe.ost  com- 
memuratory  of  the  dedicatiou  of  the  church ;  when 
much  ale  is  drank. 

Cliurcli'^attlre,  n.  The  habit  in  which  men  officiate 
in  divine  service. 

Church'-aiithority,  n.  Ecclesiastical  power;  spirit¬ 
ual  jurisdiction. 

Thii  poiut  of  cAurcA'Suthority  I  have  sifted.”  —  Atterhury. 

Churcli'-beneli.  n.  The  seat  or  bench  in  the  porch 
of  a  church. 

Church'-biirial,  n.  Burial  according  to  the  rites  of 
tlie  Ciiurcli. 

Cliiirch'-discipllne,  n.  Discipline  of  the  Church, 
iut«m  led  to  c<irrecC  the  oTiiices  of  its  memhers. 

Church  dom,  n.  Government  or  authority  of  the 
Church. 

Church*  (Fathers  of  the.)  {E:cl.  Hist.)  A  title 
usually  confined  to  those  theologians  who  wrote  during 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera;  hut  which  is 
extended  by  some  to  writers  who  come  down  as  low  as 
the  14th  century,  or  even  later.  They  are  classed  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  belonged  to  the  Eistern  or  Wi.*stern  Clinrch. 
or  as  they  wrote  in  Greek,  or  in  Latin,  into  the  Greek 
fathers  and  the  Latin  fithers.  There  is  a  third  division 
—  tho.se  who  lived  in,  or  next  to,  the  apostolic  ag  *,  and  are 
distingtiishod  by  the  name  of  the  .Apostolic  Fathers  r  these 
are  Barnahiis,  Clemens  Romanus.  Ignatius.  IVdycarp, 
and  the  unknown  authors  of  two  works,  respectivedy  en¬ 
titled  Epistolas  ad  Diognttuox.  and  If-rmft  t^astor.  In 
order  to  know  how  the  first  Christians  opposed  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  Gentile  opponents,  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  apologists,  as  they  are  termed  from  their  A  polo- 
gia^  or  Vindications  of' Ciridiuaitg^  %\\o\\\d  he  carofully 
studied.  The  chief  apologists  are  Ju.stin  Mirtyr,  Miuu- 
tiiis  Felix,  Tertullian,  Origen,  against  Celstis,  and  Euse¬ 
bius  in  his  Prn>paratio  et  D^monstratio  EvangH'Ct. 
Eusebius  iu  Greek,  and  St.  Augustine,  i>'  Civitats  D  x^ 
in  Latin,  have  rifled  the  Gentile  stores,  and  made  h<‘a* 
then  learning  subservient  to  the  overthrowing  of  the 
heathen  religion ;  whilst  in. Justin  M  irtyr's  Dial  >ga*  with 
Trgpko^  the  Jew,  we  see  what  weapons  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  used  against  their  opponents  of  that  nation.  The 
first  disputes  of  the  Christians  among  themselves  were 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  The  earlier  lierc- 
sies,  previously  to  the  empire's  becoming  Cliristian  un¬ 
der  Constantine,. were  for  tlie  most  part  monstrous,  not 
far  extended,  and  short-lived.  Irenteiis  and  Kpiphanitis 
may  bo  advantageously  consulted  re-ipecting  them.  The 
later  and  more  abiding  controversies  may  bo  studied  in 
the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Socrates  (the  schola-sth'). 
Sozomen.  and  Theo«lorctus.  As  respects  commentaries 
upon  the  New  Testament,  of  all  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
those  of  St.  Chrysostom  are  the  most  valuable.  A  plain, 
brief,  and  clear  epitome  of  his  Commentaries  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Theophylact,  who  flourished  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1.3th  century. 

Cliiircli'*founiler,  n.  He  that  builds  or  endows  a 
church. 

Ctlurch'-S'Oer,  n.  A  hahitual  attendant  at  church. 

Church'-g^oing^*  n.  Going  regularlytochnrch:  usually 
attending  chiircli.  —  Calling  or  summoning  to  church. 

“  Tbe  sound  of  the  church-going  bell.”  —  Coteper. 

Cliurch  If  ill*  in  Kentnclry,  a  post-vill.  of  Christian  co. 

Churcll  Hill*  in  Man/land.  a  post-office  of  Queen 
Anne  co.,  about  46  m.  K.N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Cliurcb  Hill,  in  Aiississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 


<'llllE*cll  Hill*  In  O/iio,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull  co. 

Catircli'-liiMUiry,  Eccle-siastical  history;  hislory 
ot  the  Uiin>tian  Churcii. 

Ftiurcli'ill*  0  lAKLES,  an  English  poet  and  satirist,  B. 
1731.  He  early  entered  the  Church  or  England,  but  find¬ 
ing  hiniselt  ill-u<iapted  for  tliat  sacred  jirofession,  lie 
siaiok  oft  its  trammels,  and  entered  upon  a  career  as  an 
idler  al»oiit  town  and  man  of  letters.  His  first  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literature  wils  the  Eosciad,  a  pungent  satire  upon 
tiic  theatricid  illu/ninati  of  the  lime.  In  176J,  ftU'miiig 
an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  (7.r  ),  C. 
wrote  many  articles  for  his  famous  journal  the  JS^orth 
BriOm  ;  and  achieved  his  poetical  acme  In  the  Prophecy 
of  Famine^  a  satirical  onslaught  against  Lord  Bute  s 
govt,  and  Scotchmen  in  general.  D.  at  Boulogne,  Frauce, 
in  KOI. 

C'hiiroll'ill,  John.  See  Marlborough,  (Duke  op.) 

1'81111‘C  jl'ill,  in  yerada^H.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  uhout 
b,U  U  sq  ni.  Its  W.  part  is  intersected  by  the  Car- 
son  Ui\er.  The  surlace  is  irregular,  and  partly  moiin- 
taiuons;  the  soil  poor.  Its  streanis  are  small,  ami  are 
dried  up  by  the  s.imiy  desert.  Silver  mines  are  worked, 
and  are  productive.  lijp  196. 

Ctllircli'iii;;:*  n.  The  act  or  form  of  offering  thanks  in 
church  ufti'i*  childbirth  ;  as,  the  churchmg  tit  women. 

Clllirell'isill*  u.  Fanaticism,  or  nltra-attachmeiit  to 
the  tbrms  or  tenets  of  some  |*urticular  C  hurch. 

ChiiroSi'-JiKlioatoriesi*  n.  }d  {Exl.  Hist )  A  term 
applied  to  designate  tlie  ecclesiaslical  courts  of  the 
Churcii  of  Sc'otlaiid;  viz.,  /. ;  presbyteries; 
prorimdal  synfus;  and  general  asse.mbUes. 

Cliiireli'*laii<l*  u.  Land  belonging  toaclitirch;  land 
vested  in  an  ecclesijistical  body  or  chapb'r. 

Cliurcll'Itliltl*  in  Virginia^  a  P.  O.  of  Norfolk  co. 

Chiireil  less*  O.  Destitute  of  a  church  ;  deprived  of 
religi-»us  infiueiices. 

Cllliroll'liko*  a.  Becoming  the  Church. 

A’tiurcli'iiiie$»s,  n.  Regard  for  a  universal  Chun  h. 

Webster. 

Ctiiircli'intin*  »>.  A  clergyman  or  ecclesiastic;  one 
who  admiiii.-sters  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ot  the  Church. 

— All  Episcopalian;  —  used  iu  contradistinction  to  a  Pies- 
byteriaii  or  Congregatioiiali.xt ;  as,  a  staunch  churchman 

C'tllirell  manly,  a.  Becoming  a  chiircliman. 

Cliureh  iiiaiisilip*  n.  State  or  position  of  being  a 
chtirehiiian. 

Clitircli'-iuembor*  n.  A  professor  of  religion;  ft 
memi»er  in  coiiitiiunioii  witii  a  Church. 

Chiir€h'-inDinber$^liip,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  a  cliiircli-member. 

Cliurch-niiritanl,  n.  Tho  Church  as  warring 
against  spiritual  evil  of  w'hatsoever  kind. 

Cliitreli'-inocles*  n.  pt.  {.Mas.)  The  modes  formerly 
u>ed  as  8cale.s  in  cliurch-miisic. 

Cliiiroli'-musie*  n.  Music  suited  to  church-service; 
the  service  (d  singing  or  chanting  in  a  cliurch. 

Churoll  of  Ooil*  {Ec'd.  Hist.)  This  Christian  sect 
originated  in  IbJO,  iii  a  movement  in  wliich  John  Wine- 
breim-r,  previously  a  minister  in  the  Gerinaii  Reformed 
Church,  w.ts  mo.st  prominent.  A  new'  eocii  ty  was  organ¬ 
ized  hy  him,  and  idhers  who  accepted  his  views,  wiiicii 
took  the  n.ime  of  the  Church  of  Oo<i.  It  exists  piiiici- 
pally  iu  Pennsylvania  ami  the  W.  t^tates.and  ihere  is  an 
eldership  in  Texas.  Tho  Oliurcli  lias  a  college  at  Ct'ii- 
tralia,  Kansas.  Its  periodicals  are  the  Church  Advocate, 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  ami  a  Sunday-school  peri(Klical.  The 
govt,  of  the  C.  of  G.  is  C''ngregatioiial,  w  ith  a  supervis¬ 
ing  Oiurch  C<niticil,  composed  of  the  preachers  in  charge, 
the  elders,  and  dt-acons.  .Associations,  or  conference.'^  i»f 
Cliurches.  called  Elderships,  meet  annually,  and  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Eldership  meets  every  three  years.  Tlie  C.  of  G. 
holds  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  churches,  with 
biptism  hy  immersion  only,  subsequent  to  liiiili;  feet- 
washing;  the  administration  of  the  I.«ord's  Supper  in  the 
evening;  all  the  in'^trumentalities  of  revivals;  and  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  In  18o7. 
there  w'ere  11  elderships,  400  churches,  350  ministers, 
and  'J.i.OOJ  memhers. 

Cliureh'-rate*  ».  A  tax  formerly  levied  on  parishes 
in  England  for  repairing,  maintaining,  Ac.  the  cliim'hes 
of  the  Establishment.  This  tax.  as  a  compulsory  assess¬ 
ment,  has  been  abolished  w’itliin  tlm  last  few  years,  and 
the  payment  ofchiirch-rates  is  now  altogether  voluntary. 

Church'-servico,  n.  The  ritual  of  public  worship 
performed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Chliretl'Mliip*  v.  Institution  of  tiie  church. 

Church'town*  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co., 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Shasta. 

C’liurch'town*  in  Xexo  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 

Churcil'towii,  in  I\nnsyltania,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. 

— .\  p  >st-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  52  m.  E.  of  narrisbnrg. 

CHurcti'viow*  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Middle.sex  co. 

C'lilirctl'ville*  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
CO.,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

ChitrchA'ille*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  De.s  Moines  River. 

Ctiiirch'villo.  in  AVio  Yi>rk,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
CO.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Cliurctivillc*  in  a  post-village  of  Augusta 

CO.,  128  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

C'liureli'*war<leii*  n.  A  keeper  or  guardian  of  the 
church,  Hiid  a  representative  of  tlie  parish. 

—  \  clay  tol»sicco-pipe  with  a  long,  slender  tube,  made  at 
Broseley  in  England. 

•*  A  church-war4en  pipe,  and  pnt  of  beer. Wotcob 

Church"-way*  n.  The  road,  stri'et,  or  passage  leading 
to  a  church. 

C'litiroli'*work*  n.  Work  performed  in  behalf  of  a 
church:  —  hence,  a  proverbial  metaphor  for  w’ork  slowly 
executed. 


<’lluroll'y*  CL.  Relating  to  a  church. 
C'liiireii'-yurd*  n  The  yaid  or  enclosed  grotind  ad- 
joiiiiijg  to  a  church,  ill  which  the  dead  are  interred;  a 
cemetery. 

n.  [A.  S.  ccporl ;  Ger.  ke.rl ;  Dan.  karU; 
Icel.  karl.  a  boor;  O.  Ger.  kart,  a  man,  a  husband,  a 
lovc-r;  allied  to  Lat.  vir.  a  man:  Goth,  vair  ;  W.  gwr ; 
iSaiisk.  vi'ru,  a  mail.]  A  coiinir} man ;  a  rustic;  a  hus¬ 
bandman;  a  bumpkin. 

"  Prepares  tbe  couotry-cAurts  to  mischief,  bate,  and  wars.” 

i/ryden 

—A  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  boor. 

'*  A  churl's  courtesy  rarely  comes  but . .  .  for  falsehood. Sidnsy 
—A  miser;  a  niggard;  a  covetous,  selfish  person. 

••O  churl,  drink  all  and  leave  no  friendly  drop."  —Shaks. 
<’hurFi$ih,  a.  Likeaclmrl:  surly;  sullen;  boorish; 
unfeeling;  rude:  as,  a  churlish  answer.  —  Avaricituis; 
selfish ;  narrow-minded.  —  Intractable  ;  unniamigeable; 
harsh;  cross-grained;  unyielding;  us,  ^  rhi/rlish  hunks- 
Unpliant;  mimalleable;  lianl:  as,  a  c//Mr/iV<  metal. 
C'lliirl'ishly,  adv.  In  a  churlish  manner;  roughly; 
rudely. 

C'liiirrisliness*  n.  Quality  of  being  clmrlish:  rude¬ 
ness  of  manners  or  temper;  indisposition  to  kindness  oi 
courtesy:  sullenness. 

"  Belter  is  tbe  churlishtiess  of  a  man  than  a  courteoua  woman.” 

Eccles.  xiii.  14. 

Churn*  n.  [A.  S.  cerene,  ciern,  from  cyran,  cei'ran,  to 
tiirii.J  A  ve.ssel  or  mucliino  in  which  cream  is  turned, 
agitated,  or  be4iten.  in  order  to  pwiduce  butter. 

—  r.  a.  To  stir  or  agitate  cream  in  the  operation  of  making 
butter. 

—To  sbake  or  agitate  with  violence  or  continued  motion. 

*■  Churned  in  bis  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose.”  —  Addison. 
i'hiiril'iiig;'*  n.  The  ojieration  of  making  butter  from 
cream  by  continued  agitation. 

— As  mncli  butter  as  is  made  at  once;  as,  cream  enough 
for  one  chnrnixg. 

Cliiirii'*stafr,  n.  A  staff  or  instrument  used  in  churn¬ 
ing. 

Cliiiriibns'oo*  a  village  of  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  de 
i  liurubirsco,  about  6  m.  fc*.  «*f  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  this 
plaie.  and  at  Contreras.  7  in.  di>tant,  2  battles  were 
fought, 20tli  «»f  Ang.,  1847.  between  the  AmericHU  aimy 
coniinaiided  by  t'en.  Sci’tt  and  the  .Mexicans  under 
Santa  Anna,  in  botli  of  wliich  the  former  ai  hieved  a  ih- 
cisive  victory.  At  Contreras,  the  Mexicans  were  badly 
beaten,  with  a  lo>8  of  J,7(K)  men  killed  ami  wt  niided.  800 
pri^oner8,  ami  22  pieci-s  of  artillery,  besides  500  j  ack- 
niules,  ami  ft  large  amount  of  munitions  ot  war.  The 
action  nt  C,  fought  shortly  afterwards.  W’as  botly  <t)n- 
tesleil,  but  ended  e\entually  in  u  stnmptHlenf  tb<*  Mexi¬ 
can  army,  who  again  lost  lieuvily,  —  4.000  kilksj  ami 
wounded,  3.000  pi  isoner.-,  im  iuding  8  general>,  and  37 
guns  being  left  by  lliem  on  the  field,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  American  losses  in  both  engagements 
numbered  1,053,  of  whom  130  were  killed,  including  16 
officers. 

Cliiiriibiis'oo*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Whitley 
Co.,  16  ni  N.W.ot  Fort  Wayne. 

Clllirtibusoo*  in  New  )ork.  a  P.  O.  of  Clinton  co 
C  tiUKnn'*  the  principal  of  h  group  of  iKlnmls  on  Gie  E. 
coa^t  of  China.  i»rov.  Che-kiaiig,  45  ni.  N.E.  of  Ningpo, 
opp<»site  the  jestuary  of  the  Yaiig-tse-kiaog.  Lat  30®  40' 
N.,  Lon  121°  48' E.  It  is  mounLiimnis,  has  a  circuit  of 
about  60  in.,  and  lias  some  fine,  fertile,  well  cultivated 
valleys.  l*rotl.  Tea,  camphor,  baml»oo,  Ac.  CUm.  Tem¬ 
perate  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Cop.  Tiiig-hai, 
taken  by  the  BritKli  in  1840  and  18<0.  MK•ce^siVi•ly. 
C'liiiK'lian-ltifthnlha'iiu*  k  king  of  MeM>potamia, 
wlio  oppressed  the  Israelite*^  8  years,  a.  M.  2691-9,  but 
was  defeated  by  Olhniel,  Culen’s  nephew.  {.Judy,  iii  8-10.) 
I'liutO*  (k/'oof,)  70  [Fr.  Pg- A  fall  or  de¬ 

scent  in  a  river. — An  aperture  in  a  mill-dam.  See  Shoot. 
C’hyla'e^^ous*  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  cliyle. 
Cliyla'queous*  a.  (Lat.  chylus,  chyle,  and  aqua, 
water.]  Consisting  of  chyle  highly  diluted  with  water. 
<’by 3e*  (AG.)  M.  iPhysiol)  A  thin  milky  liquid,  which  is 
tlie  concenti'ated  essence  of  the  chyme,  and  the  nutrient 
principle  of  all  nouriKhment  taken  into  the  system.  It 
is  coiniaised.  like  the  bloiwi,  of  a  fltihl,  bfinor  chyli,  and 
of  chvle  corpuscles  or  globules,  the  average  size  of 
which*  is  about  l-46U0lh  of  an  inch.  See  Chtmification. 
i'hylifao'lion,  n.  Same  as  Chvi  ification. 
Cliylilac'tivo*  Cliylirk**  <  Iiylifioa'lory*  a. 
Fm  rning  or  changing  into  chyle;  having  liie  p<»wer  to 
make  ch>  le. 

Cliylirerons*a.  [Gr.chylo*,  and  Lat./<ro.]  Transmit¬ 
ting  chvle,  as  tho  chyli/erous  vessels. 

Chylilica'tion*  n.  (Physiol.)  Formation  of  chyle 
dicing  the  digestive  processes.  See  Cuvmification. 
Cliylopootic*  (/.t/-0“/xwf'tA-,)  a.  [Or.  c//yIo«,  and  pm- 
ein.  to  make.]  Chylifactive;  making  chyle;  having  the 
power  to  change  into  chyle. 

VUyloun.  {Id'lus,)  a.  [Yr.chyleux.]  Consisting,  or  par¬ 
taking  of,  chyle. 

Chyme,  (Ai/a.)  n.  [Gr  eymo.v,  juice  ]  (Physiol.)  One  of 
the  most  important  fluid.s  in  the  human  body.  It  U  of 
a  thick,  creamy  consistence,  of  a  grayisli-white  appear¬ 
ance,  obtained  by  the  process  of  Cuymification,  q.  v. 
Chyinifioa'tioii*  n.  (i*hyxiol.)  Next  to  tbe  circiila- 
tioii  of  tlie  bliMid,  if  not  of  equal  importance  with  it,  is 
the  system  of  niitrition.orthe  circulation  oftlie  liijuiil  nu¬ 
triment  obtained  from  the  fooil  digestetl  in  th<“  stomach. 
'J’liis  fluid,  whicli  contains  all  the  elements ol  which  the 
body  is  composed,  both  sidid  ami  fluid,  and  is  the  source 
and  fountain  of  tlie  blood  itself,  in  called  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  the  chyme,  —  the  process  hy  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  food  being  denominated  chymification.  —  the 
stomach  being  the  enly  organ  coocerued  io  this  stage 
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of  the  proce«3.  Tlie  food  received  into  the  stomach  is 
collected  in  one  heap  it]  the  lowest  and  widest  part  of 
tliiit  organ,  wliere  it  is  siitroninled  liy  the  gastric  juice, 
a  sharp,  pungent  fluid,  of  an  extreuiel,v  acid  character, 
which  lias  tile  jiower  of  dissolving  or  so  far  stdtening 
all  the  sul’stances  taken  into  the  stomach,  that  in  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  four  to  eight  hours,  the 
whide  is  converted  into  a  soft,  semi-fluid  pulp,  which, 
pxssing  through  the  lower  or  p.vloric  o|iening  of  the 
stomach,  enters  the  commencement  of  the  intestines,  or 
12  3 


Fig.  597.  —  CHTLE-TESSELS  or  THE  MESENTERY. 

1, aorta;  T,  thoracic  canat ;  8.  Ivmphatics  :  4.  rarliclea  of  thechyle- 
▼etiels;  5,  iotentiue;  6,  oieteDierj  ;  7.  lymphatic  vessels. 

the  duodenum.  —This  pulpy  mass,  now  cull*‘d  the  chyme, 
is  ill  the  diio^ieiiiim  8ul»j*‘Ct«‘d  to  the  influence  of  two 
other  fluids,  the  secretion  from  the  liver  (the  bile),  and 
that  fr«»ui  the  pancrea-s  (tlie  pancreatic  jnire).  These 
two  fluids  act  on  the  ciiynie  much  as  r^nn^  does  on 
milk,  septmting  it  into  two  distinct  parts — a  white, 
creamy  flni^l,  the  quintessence  of  the  nutriment,  call»-d 
CiiTLi:.  and  a  brown  solid,  feculent  matter,  from  which 
almost  all  the  chyle  Inis  been  extracted,  but  which,  in 
its  steady  pn>gre.s8  through  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  is  everywhere  surrounded  hy  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  cailetl  UicUal*,  whose  open  months  absorb  every 
)mrticie  of  nutriment  which  may  have  escaped  wit))  the 
mass  out  of  the  diiodeiiiim  ;  till  evacuation  of  the  mass 
per  anwn.  The  juice  from  the  chyme  in  the  duode¬ 
num  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  lac> 
t»il  vessels,  and  carried  to  a  flne,  delicate  membrane 
connecting  the  bowels  to  the  spine,  the  mesentery  (see 
Fig.  597).  where  all  the  more  remote  lacteuls  from  the 
small  and  large  intestines  join  or  amistomose  w*ith  them. 
The  hutoals  thus  united  diverge  in  several  groups,  each 
gronp  or  set  of  vessels  eiiteringa  gland  (2,  Kig.597),  from 
which  gland  they  re-issue  on  the  oppo.site  side,  fewer  in 
DUtitber  but  larger  in  size;  when,  after  forminga  second 
intimate  uuioii,  they  enter  a  second  system  of  glands 
(3,  Kig.  507 >,  from  whence  tliey  converge,  and.  uniting  the 
rfc^pfarnlum  c/iv^i'.or  the  reservoirof  thechyle,  —  made 
up  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  fi*om  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Itody,  —  then  pr*>ce©d  upwards  to  form  the  t/ioracic 
canal,  or  the  great  irntik  of  the  absorbent  system.  The 
thoracic  canal,  tir  d)ict.  the  replenisher  of  the  heart, 
loaded  with  its  iiiitrieiit  fluid,  ascends  through  the  alalo- 
men  and  clu*st  to  the  commencement  of  the  neck :  when, 
receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  siipenor  extremities 
and  the  head,  it  enters  the  left  suiiclavian  vein,  mingles 
with  the  venous  blood,  ami  is  immediately  carrietl  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  he  sent  from  thence  to 
the  lungs,  tl)«‘re  to  tie  vitalized  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  The  organs  employe<l  in  the  process  of  chylification 
are  the  diiodenuni,  small  intestines,  liver,  and  pancreas. 
The  proce-«s  by  which  c'if/>nF  is  obtsiined  from  the  di- 
ge.sted  fiKid.  (chi/U  is  separated  from  the  chyme,  and  is 
eventually  converted  into  blood.)  is  called  assimilation. 
Chyle,  the  product  of  the  last  process  of  digestion,  isan 
Alliiiiiiinons  fluid,  composed  of  iiiniimerable  granules  or 
corpuscles,  consisting  of  alliunien,  fatty  matter,  and 
water.  Tho  chvle,  in  the  whole  of  its  course  from  the 
duodenum  to  tho  vein  that  carries  it  to  the  lieart.  is 
constiiitly  going  through  some  higher  degree  of  change: 
thus,  after  passing  the  first  set  of  mesenteric  glands,  it 
is  found  to  be  moreliiglily  organized  than  it  was  before 
entering  them.  In  the  same  way.  a  further  change  is 
observed  after  traversing  the  siKiond  set  of  glands,  and 
80  on.  till  the  chyle,  having  readied  the  upper  part  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  attains  its  final  organization,  and  be¬ 
comes  exactly  HUalogons — except  in  tlie  red  coloring- 
matter —  to  the  blood,  with  which  it  is  directly  after 
mingled. 

Chymify«  (AimV/r,)  r.  a.  chymm,  from  Or.  c/iy- 

and  /l/cjo,  to  make.]  To  form  or  become  chyme. 

Chym'isf  ry.  See  Chemistry. 

<’hym‘;>us.  ^ a.  Pertaining  to  chyme.  | 

Clultliaiiy  KxriO.  (c/iuMe'ne.)  a  distinguished  Italian 
g«*neral,  u.  1811.  He  marched  with  iJen.  Zucchi  to  aidj 
the  Romagna  insurriM-tionists  in  1831,  and,  after  tin* 
Austrian  intervention  in  Central  Italy,  was  compelled  [ 
to  emigrate  to  Paris,  w'here  he  studied  chemistry,  and  | 


was  preparing  to  study  medicine,  when  he  accepted  an 
otter  to  go  to  Spain,  where  he  took  part  in  tho  War  of 
Sncces.Hion.  W  hen  tlie  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  lie 
was  a  lieut.-colonel  in  the  Spanish  service.  Reiiig  called 
by  Ma/zini,  he  came  to  Italy,  joined  the  army  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  \  iceiiza.  In  1^56 
he  was  sent  lu  the  Crimea  by  the  Sardinian  government 
with  the  rank  of  general,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
tlie  battle  of  Tcheriiuya.  In  the  war  in  Italy,  in  1869, 
C.  Was  the  first  in  the  allied  army  wh<i  fired  a  shot  at 
tlie  enemy,  executing  the  passage  of  theSesiu  under  the 
fire  of  the  Austriiiiis,  whom  he  drove  troin  their  posi 
tion.  His  corps  ti'annCf  tlicn  went  into  the  niountuinN 
to  act  in  Tyrol.  The  peace  of  \  illalranca  checked  hint 
in  his  career.  In  1800  he  defi  atod  the  Papal  army  under 
Ceil.  Lamuriciere.  at  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo:  and,  in 
1801,  he  totik  Ciaetu  after  a  bombanlnientof  i7  days, and 
captured  tlie  citadel  of  Messina  a  tbrtnight  alter,  lie 
had  been  made  u  major-general  afler  the  campaign  of 
Umbria,  ami  alter  the  capture  of  Messina  the  king  nomi¬ 
nated  him  general  of  tiie  army,  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  of  field-marshal.  In  ISOl  C  was  iippoinled  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Naples,  with  full  power  to  suppress  brigandage, 
a  mission  which  he  successfully  discharged.  Ueii.  C. 
wtLS  ma<ie  a  senator  in  1864,  and  look  «*t  prumineut  part 
in  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1806. 

CIba'o,  a  priiic)|)til  mountain  in  llayti,  in  the  central 
part  of  tile  islaml.  celebrated  lor  the  rich  gold  mines  it 
toriuerly  contained.  It  is  about  4,590  feet. 

Cibu'rioilM,  a.  [Lat.  cibaHus,  Iroin  abus^  food.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  luod;  usetui  for  food:  edible. 

Cib  ber,  Caius  Gibriel,  an  eminent  sculptor,  b.  at 
Flensborg,  Denmark,  1630.  Among  his  finest  works  are 
the  figures  of  MtlaTU'lioty  iwol  having  Madness.  D.  1700. 

Cib'ber,  CuLLbT,  KOI)  of  tlie  preceding,  and  a  celebrated 
Kngiisli  dramatist.  B.  1671.  His  principal  works  are  the 
well-known  plays  Tht  CarrUss  Um-baud ;  the  Annjuror ; 
and  his  Apology  for  my  Life,  published  in  1740,  wliicii 
lias  been  treqiieiitly  reprinted.  D.  1757. 

Clbol,  n.  A  kind  of  small  onion  used  in  salads. — See 
Onion. 

Cibo'lo*  in  Texas,  a  small  river  rising  near  the  W.  part 
of  Comal  CO.,  flows  S.K.  and  enters  the  San  Antonio. 
Cibo'riuni.  Ciboru.  [L:it.,  from  Gr.  iWbonon, 

the  Egyptian  beau,  and  a  drinking-cup  made  of  its 
leaves.]  {Arch.)  An  isolab'd  erection,  open  on  each  side, 
w’ith  arches,  and  having  a  dome  of  an  ogee  lunn  sup 
ported  by  four  columns.  It  is  placed  on  tho  altar  of 
Roman  Catholic  churclies,  and  contains  the  Host,  or 
coiLSiKrrateil  wafer. 

Cibo'tiiiiii,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Filice^, 
including  sever.tl  species  which  produce  silky  liairs  use¬ 
tui  to  man.  The  st>ptic  called  pe/mtaar,  w  hicit  Is  often 
used  in  Holland  ami  Geniiany,  consists  of  the  flne  liairs 
from  the  caiidex  of  BaromeU,  the  ‘‘Scythian  lamb’' 
of  4>ld  writers.  These  hairs  are  imported  from  Sumatra, 
and  are  sometimes  employed  for  stufling  cusliions 
Similar  hairs  are  brought  iroin  tlie  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  are  known  under  the  naino  of  pulu.  Three  differ¬ 
ent  species  are  said  to  yield  pulu. 

Cioa4li%'ri9p,  n.  pL  fFrom  T^at.  cicada,  gra.sshopper; 
French  cigale.]  [Zool.)  A  family  of  hemipterous  in¬ 
sects,  coiumou  in  tropical  and  warm,  temperate  regions 
and  remarkable  for  tho  loudness  of  the  sounds  they  emit. 
The  organs  tliat  produce  these  shrill  sounds  consist  of 
ntenibraiies  and  fibres  connected  with  powerJul  muscles, 
and  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
largest  insect  of  this  genus  does  not  exceed  nn  inch  in 
length:  yet  it  is  asserted  that  they  may  be  lieard  in  the 
still  night  at  a  distance  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  and  that 
the  sound  they  emit  is  like  grinding  a  knife  on  a  whet 
stone.  The  Seventeen-year  Cirada  is  said  to  appear  in 
the  same  localities, only  at  intervals  of  17  years, and  hence 
its  specific  name.  It  makes  its  appearance  iti  the  early 
part  of  summer.  Sometimes  the  C.  of  this  species  come 
ill  such  immense  swarms  as 
to  bend,  and  even  break,  the 
limbs  of  the  forest-tree  upon 
which  they  alight,  and  the 
woods  are  fllleil  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  with  the  noise 
of  their  rattling  drniiifl.  The 
Dog-day-  or  Harvest-fly,  (C. 
canirMlaria,)  ha.s  tlie  body 
black  above,  ornamented 
with  olive-green,  and  tho 
under  aide  covered  more  or 
less  witli  a  white  substance 
resembling  flour.  It  makes 
its  appearance  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  (log-days,  and  its 
singing  may  be  heard  among 
the  trees  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  af  the  day.  The  pnpse 
of  tliis  species,  as  w'ell  as  of 
the  preceding,  as  they  come 
out  of  the  ground  an«l  crawl 
up  the  trees,  look  like 
large  beetles.  —  The  C.  have 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages 
for  their  powers  of  song  or  shrill  sound :  —  from  Virgil : 

*'  El  caotu  qucrula  rumpeot  arbuiui  cicad<x."‘^Georgic*  III. 
down  to  Lord  Byron  — 

“The  shrill  Cicada,  people  of  the  pine.” 
Cic'alrioe. rievTRix. n.;  p/. Cic.\tricbs.  fr>at  cicatrix; 
Kr.  ctvatrice  ]  A  scar,  seam,  or  mark  left  behind  on  the 
skill  after  the  skinning  over  of  a  wound  or  abrasion. 

Ci'catricio,  (sil'a-trihd,)  n.  fFr.  cicatncuU,  from  Lat. 
cicafriar,  a  scar  ]  The  germinating  or  fetal  point  in  the 
embryo  of  a  se^,  or  yolk  of  au  egg.  —  Ogdvit. 


Fig.  598. 

DOO-nAT  HARVEsT-rLT. 
(C.  canicutaru.) 


Clc'atrisive,  a.  Tending  to  promote  the  formation 
of  a  ci(*alrice. 

CIc'atrizHiit,  Cie'atrisant,  n.  {Med.)  An  applica¬ 
tion  th  <t  iiKiuces  a  cicatrice.  —  Johnson. 

Cicatriza  tion,  n.  [Fr.  actt/mafifm.]  The  healing,  or 
skiiiiiiiig  over,  ol  an  ulcer  or  broken  surfaceof  thet^kin. 
Cio'atrize,  v.  «.  [Fr.  cicatriser,  from  L.  Lat.  cicatiico; 
Lilt,  cnatnx,  a  scar.J  To  heal,  or  induce  the  foniiatioo 
of  u  cicatrix  or  scar,  in  wounded  or  ulcerated  flush. 

— r.  i.  To  heal  or  be  healed ;  to  be  skinned  over. 
Cic'oly,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Osworrhiza. 

Ci'cor,  M.  [From  Gr.  kikys,  strength,  in  reference  to  its 
qualities.]  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fobacrer.  C. 

anfUitum,&  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  produces  the  edible  seeds  called  chick-pens. 
These  are  exten^ively  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or 
rousted,  and  are  the  most  common  jmrclied  pulse  of  the 
East.  The  herbage  affords  a  nutritious  food  lor  catile. 
Cie'ero,  .Marcus  Tui-LIUS,  b.  at  Arpimmi,  an  ancient  city 
of  Latiiim,  B. C.  1U6:  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to 
Ponipey.  He  was  educated  at  Rome  under  the  lest 
masters  of  the  time :  and.  it.  c.  89,  he  st'rved  his  first  and 
only  campiiigii  under  Poinpeius  8lrabo.  Having  thus 
complied  with  the  custom  of  his  age,  C.  devoted  the 
next  6  years  to  the  studies  which  were  neces-sary  to  raise 
him  t<»  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and  an  orator.  At  the 
age  of  25  be  came  forward  as  a  pleader,  and.  even  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  tiie  displeasure  of  8ui]a,  defended  cli¬ 
ents  who  were  obnoxious  to  Die  dictator.  But  his 
health,  whit  h  was  naturally  feeble,  gave  way  under  in- 
ce.'^sant  a  p  p  i  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  to 
study;  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  invigorating  his 
constitution,  as  well  as 
correcting  certain  defects 
in  his  style  of  oratory,  lie 
visited  Athens  (b.  c.  79). 
made  a  tour  of  Asia  Mi- 
nt>r.  and  for  some  time  n-- 
sumed  bis  studies  at 
Rhodes,  under  Molo,  from 
w  hom  he  had  received  in¬ 
structions  at  Rome.  After 
an  absence  of  2  years,  lie 
returned  to  Rome  with 
renewed  h(?alih  and  en¬ 
larged  knowledge,  and 
speedil}'  jdaced  iiiniself  at  ^'9-  —  CICERO, 

the  lieadof  the  Uoniaii  bar.  lie  was  elected  qiia'stor  in 
b.c.  76,  and  readied  the  consulsliip  in  b.  c.  13.  During 
Ills  coiisnlsliip  he  was  called  upon  to  gmpple  with  the 
famous  Catilinarian  conspiracy:  and  the  courage,  pru¬ 
dence.  and  decisi»>n  which  he  nianirested  in  dirtMding 
the  difliciilt  and  complicated  investigations  that  b‘d  to 
the  deti^tioii  and  puni.-liinent  ot  theconsjiirators,  called 
forth  the  enconiium.s  of  all  classes  of  the  citizens.  Tho 
public  entliusiasui  heaped  upon  him  uiiw’outiai  honors; 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  loruni  he  was  saluted  as  parrns 
jHitria;  (the  fatlicr  of  his  country):  thanksgivings  in  his 
name  were  voted  to  the  gods:  and  all  Italy  unittsl 
in  testifying  tlndr  adminition  and  gratitude.  Rut  liis 
unexampled  good  fortune  had  excited  the  jealousy  (*r 
many  of  the  leading  nobility  :  and  Ids  irrepressible  van¬ 
ity  exposed  him  to  tlie  ridicule  and  assaults  of  his 
enemies.  It  had  been  judged  necessary  to  put  to  death 
5  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  conspiracy;  and  though  this 
was  done  in  virtue  of  the  dictatorial  antboriiy  with 
which  the  consuls  were  investeil  by  the  senate,  and 
with  the  cotiKc-nt  ami  approval  of  that  body,  C.  was  in¬ 
dicted  lor  having  put  a  Homan  citizen  to  death  untried, 
and  forced  to  go  into  banishment  in  April.  B.  c  58.  But 
private  malice  soon  expended  itself,  ami  public  feeling, 
reverting  to  Ids  signal  services  in  rescuing  bis  country 
from  impending  ruin,  recalled  him  after  an  interval  of 
17  inoutiiH.  His  reception  at  Romecheered  his  dejecti-d 
spirits  ;  but  the  ciicumstances  whi<  h  led  to  Ids  banish¬ 
ment  prevented  him  from  ever  after  recovering  his 
former  position.  In  i>.  c.  53  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  towanls  the  end  of  u  c.  62 
he  was  a{)pointed  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  He  administered 
the  affairs  of  his  province  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
and  realized  in  practice  tlie  precepts  which  he  had  in¬ 
culcated  in  his  writings.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  b  c. 
49,  at  the  cominencemeiit  of  the  civil  war  between 
CaE^sar  and  Roinpey,  and  finull>  resolving  to  espouse  tlie 
cause  of  the  latter,  followed  him  to  Greece.  After  the 
battle  of  I’lmrsalia,  D.  c.  48,  at  which  he  was  not  present, 
he  again  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  received  into  favor 
by  Cspsar.  Repainting  bim.self  now  entirely  from  all 
parties  in  the  State,  be  arranged  and  pul  lished  during 
t-'ie  next  8  years  nearly  all  his  Bi(»8t  iinporfant  works  on 
rhetoric  and  philosoplty.  But  the  tumults  excited  by 
Antony  after  the  murder  of  Csesar.  b  c.  44.  again  drew 
him  from  his  seclusion:  and  Augustus,  knowing  the 
value  of  such  an  ally,  and  carefully  concealing  from  him 
his  real  intentions,  gladly  availeil  himself  of  his  services 
as  leader  of  the  senate.  C.’s  zeal,  w  Inch  was  not  always 
tempered  with  discretion,  now  exhibited  itself  in  his 
famous  philippics  against  Antony,  which  again  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  Homan  people.  But  the  formation 
of  the  second  triumvirate  sealed  the  fate  of  tlm  great 
Roman  orator.  His  name  appeared  in  tlie  list  of  the 
proscribed,  having  been  placed  there  by  Antony  as  one 
of  the  con(1itious  of  the  league ;  and  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  escape,  he  stretched  forward  his  head  to 
his  executioners.ami  culled  upon  them  tostrike  (o.  c.  43). 
His  head  and  liamU  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and,  by 
the  orders  of  .\ntony,  nailed  to  the  ri»8tra.  After  his 
admirable  Ora/»on.«,  his  principal  w<»rk8  are  his  treatises 
Z)#*  Oratore.  Dk  Itepublica.  De  Legibus,  D»  Natura  Deo- 
rumj  Dt  SenoctuU,  Dc  Amicitia,  Dt  Ojficiis,  Ac.  Thay 
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have  been  repeatedly  published,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
debtclied  portion^. 

Cie'ero,  in  JUntoiSy  a  post-township  of  Cook  co.,  3  in. 
^V.  ol  Cliicago  ;  pop.  1,546. 

Cie'ero,  or  i'lc'<;rot4>U'ti«  in  Indiana^  a  post-village 
ot  Hamilton  co.,  on  CiCcro  Creek,  ^0  in.  N.  of  ludiau' 
a[>olis. 

— township  of  Tipton  co.,  containing  Tipton,  the  county 
8i‘at. 

Cie'ero,  in  iVem  I’orA:,  a  post-village  ainl  township  of 
Onondaga  co.,  10  m.  N.K.  of  Syracuse,  ou  the  IS.W.  shore 
of  Lake  Oneida. 

Cicero  Creek,  in  Indianay  of  Hamilton  co.,  enters 
White  River  near  Nohleaville. 

Cicerone,  (t<r»‘c/<-r-r  /ne,)  «.  [It.,  from  Cicero  ]  A  name 
originally  given  by  the  Italians  to  those  perstms  who 
pointed  ont  to  travellers  the  interesting  objects  with 
which  Italy  abounds ;  hnt  applied  universally  at  pre.MMit 
to  any  one  who  acts  as  a  yuide.  This  application  of  the 
term  cicerone  has  proh.ahly  its  origin  iu  the  well-known 
garrulity  of  the  Ittlian  guide.s. 

Cicero'lliail,  n.  Kt  lating  to  Cicero;  after  the  manner, 
of  Cicero  t  ns,  a  Cio^oninn  style. 

Cicero'iiiaiiisin,  n.  Imitation  of,  or  resemblance  to,, 
the  style  or  niauiier  of  Cic**ro.  : 

Ciclioraceniis.  (.Nt‘A--o-raV</tj,)  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the 
qualities  of  succory,  or  chic«'ry.  | 

Ciclio'rlillll.  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  AsU-' 

ra<y/e.  The  »pecies  C.  iutybuii  is  the  Wild  Chicory  or  I 
succory,  an  European  plant,  having  uuuktous  heads  of  | 
bright-blue  handsome  flowers.  It  is  e.xtensively  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  u  Inch  are  sliced,  PKtsted,  I 
and  grouiiil,  to  form  the  chicory  of  the  shops,  which  is; 
sold  as  a  substitute  for,  or  niore  freipiently  as  an  addi-i 
tion  to,  ground  ciiffee.  Nearly  100,(>0b,0dd  lbs.  are  an¬ 
nually  cuiisunied  in  Europe.  Though  so  exten>ively  I 
used  instead  of  coffee.  C.  —  nearly  unknown  in  the  U.| 
States  — does  not  possess  in  any  degree  the  peculiar  ex  | 
citing,  soothing,  and  hunger-staying  properties  of  that 
valuable  product.  A  bine  dye  m  ly  lie  prepared  from 
the  leaves.  C.  endiva  is  the  garden  succory  or  endive, 
the  leaves  of  which,  when  blanched,  form  a  wholesome 
salad. 

Cicinde'la,  n.  CicindorUlie,  n.pl.  {Zndl.)  The 
Tiger-beetle,  a  genus  and  laniil, 
remarkable  for  the  celerity 
and  vigor  of  their  flight: 
characteri2ed  by  the  great 
projection  of  the  e^’es,  long 
and  sharply  pointed  jaws; 
thorax  depressed  and  nearly 
square;  and  the  legs  and  an¬ 
tenna;  long  and  slender.  They 
are  generally  seen  on  the 
wing  in  tlie  hotti^t  pnrtof  the 
day;  chiefly  frequenting  dry 
meadows,  sandy  plains  or 
heaths,  or  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Oneof  the  most  striking  genera 
is  the  Manticora,  found  in 
South  Africa.  The  eoinmoii 
green  tiger-beetle  (Oicindda 
caiitpeslrts)y  one  of  most  com¬ 
mon  of  our  species,  is  a  highly 
beautiful  insect,  being  of  a 
bright  grass-green,  with  the 
elytra  each  marke<l  by  five  small,  round,  cream-colored 
spots;  the  head,  thorax,  and  limbs  are  of  a  rich  gilded 
Ciist  ;  the  eyes  black  and  prominent ;  the  legs  long  and 
slender.  The  larva  of  this  insect  lives  in  cyliiulrical 
burrows,  excavated  by  itself,  and  varying  from  six 
inches  to  a  loot  in  depth.  The  head  is  very  large,  and 
slightly  concave;  the  jaws  are  curved  and  strong;  and 
the  body  Is  humped  near  the  niitldle  of  the  back,  at 
which  part  there  are  two  hooked  tubercles.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  excavation  they  use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and 
load  the  concave  back  of  tlieir  heads  with  the  grains  of  I 
earth  which  they  have  detached:  thus  loaded,  the}'  as¬ 
cend  backwards,  resting  at  intervals,  and  affix  them¬ 
selves  to  the  inner  walls  of  their  burrow  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  two  hooked  tubercles  on  the  hark  ;  and  when 
arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off  their  load  to  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  Cicindeiae  are  all  voracious ;  and  when  their 
prey  comes  within  their  reach,  they  rush  upon  it  with 
gre.it  ferocity. 

Cicis'beism,  n.  State  or  occupation  of  a  cici.sbeo. 

C-icisbeo,  {che-chts'bd-o,)  n.  [It.J  A  dangler  ai>out  fe¬ 
males;  a  name  given  since  the  ITtii  century,  in  Italy, 
to  the  professed  gallant  of  a  married  woiuau. 

**Ttie  word  wu  formerly  a  cteUbeo, 

But  that  ii  DOW  growo  vulgar  and  indecent.”  Byron. 

Cinco'nia«  n  Cinco'iiiclte,  n.  pL  [Lat.,  a  stork.] 
(Zodl.)  A  genus  and  tiiniily  of  Urallatores.  —  See  Stork. 

Cicil'^«  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiacr.ff.  | 
virftsa,  the  Water-hemloik,  or  Cow-bane,  is  of  a  highly' 
poisonous  nature.  C.  maculafa,  common  in  wet  mead¬ 
ows,  in  the  U.  iStates,  has  very  poisonous  roots,  which, 
from  having  been  mistaken  tor  those  of  harmless  [/in- 
Ml’/rrcTy  have  not  unfr**quently  led  to  fatal  results. 

Cld  Campe'ador^  (The.)  (aid^)  [Arab,  sefd,  lord,] 
whose  real  name  was  l>oN  Hodrioo  Di.a.z  de  Bivkr,  the 
national  hero  of  Spain,  was  d.  at  Burgos  abt.  1U40.  Thel 
facts  of  his  career  have  been  wi-appinl  by  his  ndmini>g| 
countrymen  in  such  a  haze  of  glorifying  myths  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  them.  His  life,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  spent  in  fierce  w'arfare 
with  the  Moors,  then  nia.-^ters  ot  a  great  part  of  Spain. 
His  exploits  are  set  forth  in  a  special  chronicle,  and  in  a 
poem  of  considerable  interest,  written  not  long  after  his 
death.  His  last  achieveinent  was  the  capture  of  Valen- 
fia,  w'here  he  died  in  1099.  — Uis  exploits  are  celebrated 
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in  a  Spanish  poem  supposed  to  have  been  published 
in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  from  which  Corneille  has 
taken  the  subject  of  his  masterpiece,  (  id. 

Cider^n.  XX.kHio;  Sp.i/dm;  (ir. A-/A:4*ra,and 

Lai.  vic^rn,  strong  drink.]  A  cool  and  refreshing  bev¬ 
erage  made  by  pressing  the  juice  from  apples;  almost 
all  varieties  of  ajipl  ‘S  are  used,  hut  to  insure  good  < 
they  slioiil  I  he  .s.mml.  The  fruit,  having  been  gath¬ 
ered,  is  ground  in  astrong  mill,  the  pulp  pressed,  and 
the  juice  forced  into  vats;  it«U  then  kept  ata  certain 
temperature  to  ferment  <  in  ease  fermentation  is  de¬ 
sired,  much  6'  i»  dug  drunk  without  fermentation  .and 
lastly  to  fine,  and  then  is  drawn  into  casks,  and  kept 
in  aeool  pl.ice,  when  It  is  drawn  ofl  into  fresh  casks, or 
l>otth.Ml  ft)r  ns?.  Topersonsin  health,  and  when  taken 
in  niodcratioii.C.  is  a  refreshing,  wholesomed rink,  and 
very  grateful  i  ti  hot  weather,  hut  should  Ih3  sparingly 
tak«*n  at  any  time  by  persons  of  weak  digestion.  (\  is 
largely  ])nKiuccil  in  the  U.iStatos  and  Canada,  and  in 
Nonnandv,  France.  <  hampagne  or  sparkling  (\  has 
become  a  farge  article  of  manufacture  in  the  U.  States. 

Ci'<ler-brunuy,  n.  A  spirituous  liquid  distilled  from 
cider. 

n.  A  maker  of  cider. 

Ci'ilorkiiB,  n.  The  liquor  made  of  the  gross  matter  of 
jipple.s,  alter  the  cider  is  pres>ed  out.  and  a  qumnity  of 
bvaiiiig  water  is  addvd;  tlie  whole  steeping  4s  hours. 

Ci-tlevaiit,  (.'tf  a.  [Kr.j  tormerl}  ;  Inreto- 

loru;  previously  existing;  quondam;  us,  a  ci-dtvant 
governor 

CieiilTie'groK,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cuba,  dept.  Centro; 
Lat.  near  3-*^  15'  N  ,  Lon,  Sl°  W.  J'op.  about  o.UOU. 

Cier^e,  {itrjA  «•  [t  r.j  A  wax  caudle  used  iu  the  cele- 
br.ition  of  religious  riles. 

Cic'za,  or  Zicza,  (aiic.  Calina  or  Cartelay)  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  ou  the  Segura,  24  m.  N.W.  of  the 
dip.;  pop  10,467. 

(sometimes  written  Seo%R,)71.  [Fr.  Sp. 

ciyarro.J  A  small  roll  of  tobacco,  niu<ie  into  an  eili]itic 
form,  and  used  lor  smoking;  as,  a  Havaua  dyar.  See 
Tob  \cco. 

CijfHretfe,  {M-gdr‘tt\)  n.  A  small  cigar;  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  mild  tobacco  rolled  in  prepared  paper  lor  smok¬ 
ing.  See  Tobacco. 

Ci;iar'*slii|>,  71.  {Xaxd.)  An  iron  screw  steam-yacht, 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  was  iannclied  at  Mill- 
wall,  England,  in  1866.  and  named  the  Bos.'i 

Cil'f^ry,  n.  {Arch.)  The  drapery  or  leafage  that  is 
wrought  upon  the  heads  of  pillars. 

Cil'iu,  n.  [Lat.  pi.  of  cib'iim,  an  eyelash.]  {Phynol.)  The 
hair  «  hich  grows  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids.  —  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  microsc.ipic  filaments,  or  plates 
which  project  from  animal  membranes  and  are  endowed 
with  quick  vibratile  motion.  In  most  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  the  respiratory  function  is  etfected  by  means  of  the 
vibratile  cilia:  many  animalcules  and  the  gemmiiies 
of  the  Acrites  move  by  a  simitar  inechanisni:  and  it  has 
recently  been  ascertained  that  vibratile  cilia  have  a 
share  in  the  performance  of  some  important  functions 
in  the  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  where  they 
have  beeu  detected  on  the  membrane  lining  the  teniale 
generative  and  respiratory  passages,  and  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

{Bot.)  The  long  hairs  situated  upon  the  margin  of  a 
vegetable  body,  as  ou  the  leaves  of  the  Sevipervivum 
tfctnrum. 

Ciliary,  a.  [Fr.  ciliaxrey  from  l4it.  cHium,  an  eyelid :  al- 
lieil  to  (ir.  /.y/a,  the  parts  under  the  eyes.]  Belonging 
to  the  eyelids,  or  to  processes  resembling  them  in  ani¬ 
mals  or  vegetables:  as,  “cihary  ligameut.s.*' — Bay. 

Cillate,  Ciliated,  a.  [From  Ciua.J  Provided  with 
cilia. 

{Bot.)  Applied  to  the  leaves,  stem,  or  other  parts  of  a 
plant,  when  furuishud  with  long  and  Iringed  hairs,  like 
the  evelashes. 

Cil  ice,  72.  A  hair-cloth  garment  worn  instead  of  a  shirt 
by  di'Votees. 

Cilicia,  {si-lish'e-a.)  {Anr.Gi’og.)  An  ancient  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  compri>ed  in  the  Turkish  pasliaiic  It- 
slnlla.  Formerly,  its  boundaries  were  the  Taurus  range 
on  the  N.,  the  Cilician  Fea  on  tlie  E.,  the  Gulf  of  Issiis 
ou  the  S.,  and  Pamphylia  on  the  \V.:  Lat.  between  36° 
and  38°  N.,  Lon.  between  32°  10'  and  37°  8'  E. 

Cili'ciaii,  a.  Relating  to  Cilicia. 

Cili'cioiis,  a.  [Gr  kilikitm  ;  Lat.  cilidum,  a  cloth  made 
of  Cilician  goatVhair.J  Made,  or  coiiKistiiig.  of  hair. 

Cilioi^ra'da,  n.  {/j  oI.)  An  order  of  OicaUphee,  formed 
by  Linnaeus,  and  including  all  the  species  distinguished 
by  their  continually  agitating  the  cilia  with  w  Inch  their 
contractile  bodies  are  provided  ;  —  organs  which  possess 
the  phosphorescent  faculty  in  a  very  high  degree, as  the 
Error  and  Medasc^. 

Cil'l^.forin,  a.  Fine  and  slender;  resembling  the  form 
of  cilia. 

Cillo,  n.  [Gr.  HZ/o.  to  move.]  {MrH.)  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  persons  whose  upper  eyelid  is  perpetually 
tremulous;  —  a  trembling  which,  in  some  cMes,  is  culled 
Lifr's  blood.  Vogel  calls  it  cillosis, 

Cilio  sis,  7».  (J/^(Z.)  See  CiLLO. 

4'i'iiia,  n.  (Arc/i.)  SeeCvM\. 

Ciiuabue,  Giovaani,  (or  Giov\nnt  Qaultieri.)  {sim'a- 
a  very  distinguished  Florentine  painter,  B.  1240. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  liie.  hut  he  is  saiil  to  have 
be<*n  a  disciple  of  Giunta  of  Pisa:  and  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  painters  w'ho  left  off  copying  the  hard  and  un¬ 
natural  lirawing  ot  the  Byz-uitiue school,  studied  nature 
ft»r  himself,  and  contributed  jiowertully  to  the  revival 
of  art.  The  colossal  .Madoniuu  which  he  painted  for  the 
Riicellai  cliapel.  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  is  said  to  have  excited  extraordinary  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  to  have  been  carried  in  procession  to  the 


church,  w’hero  it  still  remains.  It  was  C.  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  gemns  of  Giotto.  D.  about  1302. 

Ci'iiiar,  n.  {t/xl )  bee  biwAU. 

Ciiiis&ro'Kn,  1>o.ve.M(0.  a  celebrated  musical  composer, 

B  at  Aversa.  in  S.  lialy,  in  1756.  In  1789,  he  was  >ip- 
pointed  by  the  empiess  Calhanne  II.  director  of  the 
Imperial  opera  at  bt  Pt-teohurg  and  ch.-iiitbei-mnsiciau 
to  the  empri't'S.  In  1792,  In*  went  to  lieiiita  to  fill  tlio 
I)Ost  of  direclnr  of  the  Conrt  op«  ra  there.  In  llo*  polili- 
cat  troubles  that  di.-iurhed  Naples  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  C.  became  invoUed;  an  eviuit  which 
led  tohisiiuaiceratioi)  iu  priwuii  lur  a  year.  1).  at  Vtuiice 
in  18U1.  eVs  greatest  works  are  his  operas,  II  Mntmuo- 
niu  i^greto ;  II  Ooin'to  di  Ptrtra  &c.  t’.  wrote  alto¬ 

gether  about  90  operas,  besides  an  almost  Countless 
number  of  mas.ses,  sacred  cantatas.  Ac 

Cilii'bia,  C'iin'ia,  u.  {Arch.)  A  fillet  or  band  placed 
round  the  shaft  of  a  column  to  strengthen  it. 

Cilll'bri,  n.  pL  {Hid  )  '1  his  Ctdtic  tribe,  inhabitin!;  Jut¬ 
land,  lKi\ing  jt»ine<l  with  the  Teutone.s,  entered  iVyria, 
w  here  they  defeated  Cn.  I'apirins  Carho,  at  the  hea<l  of  a 
coiiHuiai  anny.B.  c.  113.  After  t Ids  triumph  they  advanced 
into  Ganl,  b.  c.  112,  passed  into  Spain,  and,  reappearitig 
in  the  frontiers  of  Tninsalpine  Gaul,  defeated  two  Rtuiian 
armies  B.  C.  Ic9  and  107.  i  hey  inflicted  a  terrible  deleat 
at  Auniusio  on  another  boman  army  led  by  two  con¬ 
suls,  Oct.  6.  C.  c.  105,  after  which  they  w.thdrew  into 
bi>aiii.  The Celtihenan8dio\e them  out  B. c.  103;  where-* 
uptui  theCimbri  returned  into  Gaul.  Marius  collected 
a  large  hi  my  and  went  to  oppo>e  them.  The  (.'imhri 
and  Teutom.*s  separated  into  two  bodies,  the  former 
taking  the  road  through  Helvetia,  and  the  latter  pruss- 
ing  lot  Ward  to  assail  the  Roman  army.  Their  intention 
Was  to  reunite  their  forces  on  tlie  Lombard  plains,  'i’he 
Teiilones  were  attacked  and  overw lu  lim  d  l-y  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  100,0(X)  men  are  said  to  have  perished  on  that 
occasion,  B.  c.  102.  The  Cimbri  in  tlie  meantime  had 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  where  they  deleatod 
the  Roman  army  under  Quintu.s  Catnlus.  He  formed  a 
junction  witii  Marius  and  allured  them  into  an  unfavor¬ 
able  position,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  exter¬ 
minated.  B.  c.  lOl.  'Ihe  women,  having  put  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  deatli,  committed  suicide. 

<'iiii’bric,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  Cimbri,  q.v. 

I'iin'otor,  n.  bee  bciMiTAR. 

Ci"lliex«  72. ;  72.  p/.  {Zodh)  A  family  of  neinii>- 

tera  comprising  hug.s  which  have  the  boily  ver}  flat,  and 
their  aiitennse  terminating  abruptly  in  the  iorm  of  a 
seta.  The  genus  Cimex contains  the  bed-bug.  —  beeBuo. 

72.  [Lat.  cimrx.  a  bug,  and  /••9*>y  to 
drive  aw'a\  ;  alluding  to  its  offensive  odor.]  yBd.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Ranuncularra.  c.  racnHO!^a,  the 
bhu-k-snake-root,  or  hiig-wort  of  America,  found  in  up¬ 
land  woikIs.  U  a  tall,  lealy  plant,  with  the  aspect  of  an 
Actiea;  stem  4-8  It.  high,  with  long,  panicled  racemes 
of  wliite  sepalled  and  monogyiuins  flowers:  4-4>  small 
petals;  alK)nt  100  btaiiietis  to  <ach  flower,  giving  ih« 
raceme  the  appearance  of  a  slender  plum  ;  flowers  very 
fetid  in  June  and  July. 

C'iiiime'rii,  Cimme'rians.  {Hist.)  ’)  his  nomadic  race,  in- 
habiling  the  Crimea,  and  parts  ol  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
try,  having  hei  n  expelled  by  the  Scylhians,  passed  along 
theshon-sof  the  Enxine,  invaded  Asia  Minor. and  pillaged 
Sardis. thecap  of  Ly<ha,  b.  c.  6  >5.  In  tliat  country  they 
were  said  to  have  remained  until  about  B.  c.  617,  when 
they  were  defeated  and  di  iven  out  ot'Asia  Minor.  Little 
authentic  is  known  of  this  people.  Homer  refers  to 
another  ppi>ple  of  the  same  name,  fabled  to  have  dwelt 
in  a  land  of  ]>erpetuul  darkness.  Hence  the  term  Vim- 
mrrian  gbtom. 

Cim'olite,  n.  See  Fui.i.er’k  Earth. 

C'iTnoii*  a  famou.s  Athenian  statesman,  and  geneml,  w’as 
the  s<ui  of'  Miltiades  {q.  r.),  and  B.  519  b.  r.  V.  brought 
Inmself  into  notice  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes; 
but  his  first  memorable  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the 
iiiiportant  town  of  Kion  on  the  Strymon.  476  B.  C.  His 
next,  and  most  brilliant  success  was  at  the  Kuryinedon 
iu  Pamphylia.  466  B.  C.,  where  he  de.>troyed  a  large 
Persian  fleet,  then  disembarked  his  men,  defeated  the 
army  wiiich  whs  drawn  upon  shore  to  pr(»tect  Ihe  ships, 
nrid  finally  entrapped  and  destroyed  a  8<iuadron  of 
Phoenician  sliips  which  was  on  its  w’ay  to  reinforce  the 
Persians.  As  the  leader  of  the  oligarchy,  C.  was  lor 
some  years  the  most  powerful  citizen  in  Athens,  but 
tlie  democratic  party  headed  by  Pericles,  eventually  be¬ 
came  strong  enough  to  prtH-uve  sentence  of  banishment 
against  C.  for  ten  year.s  461  b.  C.  Five  years  atterwaids 
he  was  recalled  by  a  decree  propo^ed  by  Perich*H  him¬ 
self.  In  450,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  mainly  through  C'.’s  influence,  and  next  year 
the  war  with  Persia  ladng  renewetl,  C’.  set  sail  for  Cyprus 
and  lK*siege«l  Citium,  w  here  he  died,  b  C.  449. 

Ciimlo'a,  or  Sinalo'a,  in  .Mexico,  a  state,  reaching  from 
the  river  Mayo  to  the  river  Bayona.or  about  220  m.,  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  of  California  ami  Durango:  «r«a.  35,721 
sq.  ni.  The  surface  is  cut  through  by  mountains  almost 
barren;  the  soil  sandy  itlong  the  coast.  Cup.  Culiacan. 
/b/>.  161,157. 

— A  town  in  the  above  State,  on  a  small  stream,  50  m. 
from  the  Gulf  of  California,  about  300  m  N  \V.  of  Du- 
nmgo.  Pop.  Hbt.  9,(K>0.  Lat.  22°  4-/  N.,  laui.  108°  7'  W. 

Ciliclio'iia,  n.  {B'  t.)  The  tyiiical  genus  of  the  order 
tSuchonacmt.  The  ]ilants  thi.s  genus  are  natives  of 
the  intertropical  valb-ys  of  the  Andes,  and  are  found 
jirincipally  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  C<»rdillerHs,  grow¬ 
ing  commonly  at  heights  viirying  from  about  4,000  to 
nearly  12,o0o  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea.  The  cin- 
clnma  region  extends  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  in 
Bt>livia,  iu  about  19°  S.  Lat.,  through  Peru  and  Colombia, 
nearly  to  Caracas,  in  about  10°  N.  Lat.  The  plants 
are  small  shrubs  or  large  forest-trees,  with  evergreen 
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IcavM!^  and,  commonly,  showy  flowors.  They  appear  to 
require  great  moisture,  and  a  mean  temperature  of  alamt 
62°.  The  cultivatiou  of  these  plants  lias  lately  been 
commenced  in  India.  The  harks  of  several  species  ami 
varieties  are  extensively  used  in  medicine,  an<l  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  valuable  drugs  known.  They  are 
imported  into  this  cotintry  under  the  names  of  fYtic/mna. 
IWux'ian  and  .Tfisutl's  Ixirk.  3G  dilh-rent  varieti^'S  liave 
been  ilescribed  by  Pereira  :  nn<l  Weddell  has  enumerated 
no  less  than  39.  The  most  important  are  Lox/i,  or  crown 
bark;  gray-silver,  or //«o«aco  bark;  or  yellow 

bark;  and  red  bark.  These  four  are  oflicina!  in  onr 
pharmacopoeias,  ami  arc  the  principal  sources  of  the 
precious  alkaloids  quina  or  qxnvine^  ci'ncfionia,  and 
quinidia,  wiiich  are  all  used  in  medicine,  and  possrs.s  in 
an  eminent  degree  tonic,  fehrirngal,  and  antiperiodic 
properties.  The  barks  themselves  have  similar  pro- 
porties,  ami  are.  moreover,  sliiihtly  astringent.  Tin- 
name  cinchona  was  given  to  the  g<*mi8  by  Mnna-us,  in 
compliment  to  the  countess  of  Cinchon,  wljose  husband 
was  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  She  had  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  bark  during  lier  residence  in  S.  America;  ami 
on  her  return  to  Europe,  in  lt>39,  she  hronglit  with 
her  several  specimens.  Tlie  native  names,  curiously 
enoiigli,  are  very  similar  to  the  scientific  one,  heinc 
qxtf nquhio  i\n(\  quiva’quina.  TIjo  nunlicinal  use  c)f  the 
hark  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  the  Jesuits. 

Ciliohoiia'cerp.  n.  pi.  iBol.)  An  order  of  ])lants. 
alliance  Cinchnnalea.  Duo.  Epipetalous  stamens,  straight 
anthers  bursting  longitudinally,  and  leaves  with  inter- 
petialar  stipnlas.  —  Tliey  are  trees,  ehrnhs,  or  lierhs. 
with  opposite,  simple,  entire  leaves,  and  stipules  be¬ 
tween  the  leaf-stalks  on  each  side  (interpetj<dar).  The 
calyx  is  superior,  the  corolla  regular;  the  stamens  are 
equal  in  nuniher  to  the  teeth  of  tlie  calyx  and  segments 
of  tlie  Corolla,  being  alternate  with  the  latter;  they  are 
attached  to  the  corolla  (epipetaloush  The  ovary  is  in¬ 
ferior,  and  2-  or  more-celled :  the  fruit  inferior,  with  one 
seed,  or  sometimes  more  than  one.  The  Clnchovacfo' 
are  almost  exclusively  natives  of  tropical  and  warm  re¬ 
gions.  They  yield  many  valuable  medicinal  UL'ents,  the 
most  important  being  ijuinine  (see  CixcnovA)  and  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  (see  Cephaelis).  They  also  furnish  man  with 
many  substances  useful  in  the  arts  ami  domestic  econ¬ 
omy;  such  as  dye-stuffs,  tanning  agents,  e<lihle  fruits 
and  seeds,  and  ornamental  wootls.  Tlie  coffee-plant  be¬ 
longs  to  this  extensive  order.  (See  Coffev.)  Most  of 
the  plants  have  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  many 
have  been  intro<luc.ed  into  our  stores.  Tlie  order  im  hides 
about  2,ar)0  species,  which  are  grouped  into  313  genera. 

Ciii<*honaoeons*  a.  <  )f.  or  pertaining 

to,  cinchona;  liaving  the  qualities  of  cinchmia. 

Clnclioiia'les,  n.  ;>/.  {Bnt.)  An  alliance  of  Eplgynoiis 
exogen  plants.  Diao.  Dichlamydeous  monopetalous 
flowers,  and  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity 
of  albumen.  The  plants  of  this  imporfaiif  and  iinnn-rons 
alliance  are  grouped  into  tlie  five  onlers  V.accixeace.b. 
CoLVMELU.ACE.C,  CiNCHON.ACE-E,  C.APUFOLUCE.E,  aiul  G.vl- 
EI  ACE.E.  q.  r. 

Ciii(*lioii'ioine«  n.  (Oiem.)  When  a  salt  of  cinclionia 
is  exposed  to  heat,  with  certain  j»recantions,  the  alka¬ 
loid  is  changed  into  another,  isomeric  with  itself,  to 
which  this  name  has  been  given.  (\  and  its  sulphate 
pos-ioss  the  same  medical  properties  as  cinclionia  and  its 
salts.  —  DunqHson. 

Cinolii>n’adiiie.  77.  (CTiem.)  An  alkaloid  exi-sting  in 
small  quantity  in  many  cinchona  harks,  l»nt  ahnndaiifly 
in  tlio.se  of  Maracaibo  and  Ilogota.  It  crystallizes  readily 
nml  forms  cry.stalline  salts  with  acids. 

Cin'clioiiiiie,  Tlie  active  principle  of 

Cinchnnia  land  folia.  See  Quinine. 

C'iiielio*i|!iiiiine,  77.  {Mfd.)  A  new  salt  occurring 
in  beautiful  white  amorphous  scales,  in  which,  it  is  sui<l. 
are  secured  the  whole  of  the  active  febrifuge  and  tonic 
principles  of  the  cinchona  barks,  w'ithont  tlie  inert, 
bulky  liquor,  gum,  and  other  interfering  or  inert  mat¬ 
ters,  which  render  the  u.se  of  natural  bark  inconvenient 
or  inadmissible  in  many  cases. 

Cineinnti'ti.  in  /ndia^ia,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  6G  ni. 
S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Cincilliiati,  in  hnoa.  a  post-office  of  Ajipanoose  co. 

Cincinnati,  in  MiasfAiri.  a  village  of  Kails  co.,  100  m. 
N.E.  of  Jefferson  city,  on  Siilt  Kiver. 

Cincinnati,  in  Xehraalca.a.  post-village  of  P.awnee  co., 
about  33  m.  S.S.W.  of  Brownville,  on  the  S.  fork  of  the 
Nem  iha  River. 

Cincinnati,  in  OUio^  a  large  and  important  city,  cap. 
Hamilton  co.,  and  the  principal  town  in  tlie  State,  is 
situate  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking.  100  m.  N.  of  Lexington.  Kv.,  120 
S.W.  of  Columbus.  340  E.  of  St.  Louis,  ‘2S0  S.E.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  610  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Washington;  Lat.  39°  6' 
N.,  Lon.  34°  27' W.  The  city  is  built  on  two  inclined 
plateaux  rising  from  the  river,  one  nhont  50  feet  liigher 
than  the  other,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  which 
separates  it  from  the  suburban  towns  of  Covington  and 
Newport,  Ky.,  located  on  the  S.,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  tlie  Licking  River.  C.  is  hnilt  on  a  site  of  roman¬ 
tic  heanty.  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  hacked  by  a 
circular  horizon  of  wood-^d  hills,  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
some  300  ft.  around.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out; 
streets  wide  and  clean,  and  intersecting  each  other, 
mostly  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  generally  spa¬ 
cious  and  built  chiefly  of  brick.  C.  maintains  her  early 
title  of“  The  Queen  City  of  the  West.”  Public  edifices 
are  thenewU.S.  Courts,  Custom  House,  P.O.,  County 
C.H.,Citv  Hall, Masonic Temide,  (\ Hospital.  TheTy- 
ler  Davidson  Fountain,  cost  $200,0(X>,  is  the  most  no¬ 
table  work  of  art  in  C.  The  public  parks  are  Eden,21G 
acres,  Ihirnett,  170,  Lincoln,  18,  kc.  150  churches  of 
all  denominations,  with  schools  both  elementary  and 
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professional,  in  a  corresponding  educational  ratio; 
several  public  libraries,  besides  literary,  scientific, 
and  bcnevuletit  institutions,  corresponding  to  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  a  place  of  such  magnitude. 
Theatres,  museums,  music-halls,  &c.,  contribute  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  citizens ;  while  their  spirit  of 
public  intelligence  is  kcjit  alive  by  a  pow’erfully  rep¬ 
resented  press, comprising  some  14  daily  ncw'sjiapers, 
9  of  them  English  and  4  German.  C.  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  well  lighted  by  gas.  Its 
streets  are  traversed  by  passenger  railways,  and  the 
city  is  connected  with  Kentucky  by  3  bridges;  the 
splendid  suspension  bridge,  2252  ft.  long,  and  the 
magnificent  wroughf-iron  bridge,  joining  C.  with 
Covington  and  Newjxirt,  described  under  Bridge,  p. 


Fig.  001. —  THE  NEWPORT  AND  CINCINNATI  BRIDGE. 

385.  C  has  several  fine  cemeterie.s.  Spring  Grove, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West,  contains  6(K) 
acres,  and  is  approached  by  a  liandsoino  avenue,  100 
ft.  ■wide.  For  the  sujqily  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
water  of  the  Oliio  has  been  lifted  into  reservoirs,  that  of 
Eden  Park  alone  hnlding  1UU.()00,0(KI  gals.  Tlie  city  is 
divided  into  5  districts,  with  5  Trustees  and  30  Alder¬ 
men,  being  1  Trustee  and  G  .\ldernieu  foreaeli  district. 
The  Ohio  river  is  GUO  yards  wide  at  and  is  navigable 
for  small  steamers  as  far  as  I’ittshurgh,  404.  m.  liigher 
up.  Cincinnati  is,  in  competition  with  Chicago,  pork- 
market  of  tlui  Union.  The  abattoirs  for  this  branch  of 
trade  are  very  extensive,  and  occupy  many  acres.  Total 
value  of  manufactures  for  1877  over  ^200, ouO.OOh, consist¬ 
ing  of  iron-work,  machinery,  cabinet-work,  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  liats,  flour,  liquors,  &c.  8hip-huilding 
(principally  river)  is  also  largely  carrieil  on.  Tlie  city 
is,  owing  both  to  its  central  position  and  its  immense 
commercial  interests,  neces.sarily  the  entrepot  of  a 
great  railway  system,  connecting  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  wa.s  first  settled  in  1788-9,  and  contained  in 
1800  -A  pop.  of  only  600,  wliich  in  1820  had  increased  to 
9,600,  and  in  1860  to  161,044;  while  in  1K70,  according 
to  the  official  census,  the  p»p.  was  216,239.  Local  census 
of  1878,  325,0(10.  The  Zoological  Garden  and  the  New 
Music  Hall  are  objects  of  especial  interest.  'J'otaldeht  of 
C’.,  1877,  $23,334,701.  The  debt  in  18G6  was  $3,203,000. 

Ciiicinna't  i«  in  Oregon^  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  on  the 
Willamette  River. 

CiiiOEniiati^  in  TV^ra.i,  a  village  of  Walker  co.,  on  Trin¬ 
ity  River,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Huntsville. 

Cinoiiiiiatl,  (Society  of  the;.  An  association  formed 
by  officers  <»f  the  American  army,  May  13th.  1783. 
to  perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  tlie  revolutionary 
war,  and  tlio  mutual  friendships  formed  under  the 
pressure  of  eoninion  danger,  and,  in  many  instances,  ce¬ 
mented  by  tlie  blood  of  the  jiarties.  The  S<'ciety  vvas 
named  in  veneration  for  the  character  of  Lindus  Qnin- 
tiufl  Cincinnatiis;  as  the  olUcers,  following  liis  example, 
resolved  to  return  to  their  citizenship  and  its  peaceful 
pursuits.  The  principles  which  form  the  ba.Nis  of  the 
Society,  are:  Ist,  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  in¬ 
violate  tliose  exalti‘d  riglits  ami  national  liberties  for 
which  they  fought  and  bled;  2d,  An  unalterable  deter¬ 
mination  to  perpetuate  and  cherish  the  union  of  the 
resjiectivo  States  and  the  honorof  tlie  American  nation; 
3d,  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  subsisting 
among  the  niembers.and  to  extend  substantial  acts  of  be¬ 
neficence  towards  unfortunate  officers  and  tlieir  families. 
Memliorship,  —  officers  of  tlie 
revolutionary  army,  their  edd- 
est  male  lineal  descendants  or 
collateral  relations,  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  ba<lge  of  the  Society  was 
designed  by  Major  L'Enfant, 
and  consists  of  a  bald  eagle  of 
gold, carrying  on  its  breast  tlio 
following  emblems:  —  “Tlie 
principal  figure  (.Hncinnatinii ; 
tliree  senators  jiresenting  him 
with  a  sword  and  otlier  mili¬ 
tary  ensigns;  on  a  field,  in  the 
background,  his  wife  standing 
at  the  door  of  their  cottage, 
near  it  a  jdough  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  husbandry;  aiul 
round  the  wdiole  the  motto, 

Omr?ia  reliquit  gfirx'avf  rfm- 
puhlicam.  —  On  the  reverse: 
a  rising  snn.  a  city  w’itli  open 
gates,  and  vessels  entering  the 
port;  Fame  crowning  Cincin- 
natus  with  a  wreath,  inscribed 
Virfutis  pi'frmiuni.  Below  — 
hands  joined,  supporting  a  heart,  with  the  motto,  Exto 
pfivpetxia;  and  round  the  whole,  Oimeinnato- 

rum.  institufa  A.  D.  1783.”  It  is  worn  at  the  thin!  but¬ 
ton-hole.  “suspended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon  two  Inches 
wide,  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the  union  of 


France  and  America.”  (See  fig.  602.)  The  Ordoc,  because 
of  its  being  an  liereditary  dLstinction,  was  nYininled  by 
many  eminently  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  that  day  as 
containing  the  germ  of  a  future  aristoeracy,  ami  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  character  of  the  Republic,  an<l  was  therefore 
most  violently  attacked.  It,  nevertheless,  still  flour¬ 
ishes  in  6  of  tile  old  13  colonies.  Its  members  assemble 
annually  on  the  4th  day  of  July. 

Ciiiciiiiia'tiiK^  Lucius  Quintus,  a  famous  Roman  con¬ 
sul,  and  a  model  of  Iniegrity  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
was  D.  about  510  B.  c.  In  467  b.  c.  he  was  chosen  ronsiil 
in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius;  and  wlien  the  messengers 
went  to  announce  his  election,  they  found  him  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  farm  with  his  own  hands.  8oon  after,  in  450  B.C., 
he  was  again  called  to  leave  his  rural  obscurity  and  as¬ 
sume  the  dictatorship,  in  consequence  of  tlie  perilous 
position  in  which  the  Roman  consul  and  army  Inid  been 
(daced  by  the  .'Equi.  C.  rescued  the  army,  inflicted  a 
signal  ilefeal  upon  the  enemy,  and  then  retnrne<l  to  his 
farm  alter  holding  the  office  of  dictator  for  only  16  days. 
He  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  at  the  age  of 
80  (B.r.  439).  for  the  purpose  of  snjipressing  the  alleged 
seditious  inacliinntions  of  »^p.  Madius. 

C'iii(*ii«iin'f  <IM.  in  /wr/iona,  a  village  of  Hendricks  co., 
27  m.  M‘.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Ciiiciniia.'tii»«  in  A’ieie  lor/.-,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cortland  co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Binghamton;  pt>p. 
1,155. 

C'incli'nas  «.  ;)/.  (ZdJl.)  In  the  classification  of  Gray, 
a  suh-fiimily  of  birds,  corresponding  to  the  family  lli- 
MATOpODIDiE.  q.  V. 

Ciiioo'nida',  77.  p/.  (Zofl.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Orallatorex  ;  the  Stork,  q.  v. 

Cin'<*o-Soiio'roH,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the  State  of 
Durango,  and  106  in.  N.  by  M  .  of  that  city.  If  w-as  a 
mission-settlement  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  inhabited  by 
Indians., 

Cino'tnre,  n.  [Fr.  ednfare  ;  Lat.  cixxcturn.  from  dnga 
dartus,  to  surround,  to  gird.]  A  belt,  a  girdle,  or  some¬ 
thing  worn  round  tlie  body. 

“  He  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast.”  —  Pope. 

— An  inclosure;  anything  which  surrounds  or  incloses. 

'*  The  court  and  prison  being  within  the  cincture  of  one  wall.'* 

Bacoiu 

(Ax'ch.)  A  ring,  list,  nr  fillet,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
acolumii.  serving  to  divide  the  shaft  from  the  capital 
and  its  base. 

<'iiiC'tiiro<l«  a.  Having  a  cincture  nr  girdle. 

Ciii'clor.  7>.  (Cliiefly  us<‘d  in  the  jilural,  cinr/cr.« )  fFr. 
Cfvdre ;  Lat.  dais — dneris.  aslics:  allied  to  Gr.  Ay/77/s, 
I  onia,  dust,  ashes.]  The  dross  or  refuse  of  burned  coals, 
kc. 

— A  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame;  an  ember. 

— A  scale  or  chip  of  metal  struck  i.ff  in  the  f(»rgingofmetal. 

Cin'<lor-fraiiio,  n.  {Steam  Eagineednn.)  In  a  locomo¬ 
tive  engine,  a  wire-work  frame  placed  'in  front  of  tlio 
tubes,  to  arrest  the  ascent  of  large  pieces  of  ignited  coke. 

Cin'dor-wenoti,  Cin'der-T^'om'nii.  n.  [Fr.  r/u/- 
ftmide.]  A  woman  who  rakes  into  heaps  of  ashes  in 
search  of  cinders. 

“  In  the  black  form  of  cmder-u-enc/i  she  came.”— <?<iy. 

C'in'dory,  a.  Resembling  cinders,  or  composed  of  them. 

Cili'ous,  an  eminent  Tliessalinn  orator,  the  friend  and 
nuni:»ter  of  Pyrrlius,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  tlie  most 
eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  Pyrrhus  wa.s  wont  to  say 
that  “  the  w  ords  of  had  won  iiim  more  tow  ns  than  all 
Ills  own  armies.”  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  sent  to  Ih>me  witli  proposals 
for  a  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Hernclea,  280  b.  r.  Two 
years  later  C.  was  sent  a  6Pcon«l  time  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  hut  without  efftHjt,  and  appears  to  have  D.  soon 
after. 

Cinemnt'io*  Cinoinat'ioal,  a.  Belonging,  or  re¬ 
lating,  to  cinematics. 

CHnematic  cum^es.  Curves  made  by  machinery. 

Ciliomat'ies.  ti.  sing.  [Gr.  lined,  to  move.]  See  Kine¬ 
matics. 

Cinorik'oeoiis,  C’iiio'rooiis,  g.  [Lat.  dnereu.^,  from 
dnis — ci'ni"rKf.]  Like  ashes;  Jishy  ;  having  the  color  of 
W’ood-ashes ;  gray. 

Cinora'ria,  n.  [Lat.  dnis,  dneris.  ashes.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  exotic  plants,  order  Astex-acetr,  so  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  soft  w  liito  down  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves.  —  Loudon. 

Ciii'orftry,  a.  [Lat.  dnerarius,  from  dnis,  dneris.] 
Pertaining  to  ashes;  as.  emcrary  particles. 

Cinerari/  irms.  See  Urns. 

4'inera'tioii«  77.  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes 
by  combustion. 

CiiloritioiiA,  (sfn-e-rish'us.)  a.  [L«t.  dneridvs.] 
Having  the  color  of  ashes  ;  containing  ashy  substance. 

Cin;ralose,  (sin-gadeez',)  o.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
Ceylon,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

— (77.  sing,  and  7>?.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon  ;  a  Ceylonese. 

C'iii'K-lo,  77.  (Saddlerg.)  See  Surcingt.e. 

Cin'eruliim,  77. ;  p/.  Cingula.  [Lat.]  (ZolJl.)  A^name 
applied  to  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  or  to  that  more  or  less 
distinct  construction  W'hich  separates  the  crown  from 
the  fang.  The  term  dngula  is  also  given  to  the  tra¬ 
verse  series  of  bony  pieces  connected  by  tegunientery 
flexile  joints,  as  the  middle  part  of  the  armor  of  the 
Armadillo. 

Ciii'iiiu  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  patrician,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Marius,  and  the  leader  of  the  popular  party 
during  the  absence  of  Pnlla  in  the  K.  In  86  b.c.  he  was 
electecl  consul  along  with  Cn.  Octavius,  and  in  vkdation 
of  his  oath  to  8ylla,  (\  attempted  to  oveipow^er  the  sen¬ 
ate,  ami  to  procure  the  recall  of  Marius  and  his  party 
from  banishment.  In  the  contest  W'hich  ensued,  he  was 
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(lf*feuted  by  }iis  colleague  and  driven  from  the  city.  Ilis 
office  thus  became  vacant,  and  the  senate  ajipointed 
another  coJisul  in  liis  stead.  He  soon  returned,  liow- 
ever,  along  with  Marins,  and  laid  siege  to  lR)me.  The 
senate  were  ftjrced  to  capitulate;  but  while  llie  vote.s  of 
the  people  were  being  taken  for  llie  repeal  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  against  Marius,  he  broke  into  the  city,  massacred 
the  friends  of  Sulla,  and  allowed  his  partisans  to  com¬ 
mit  friglitful  e.xcesses.  C.  was  ctuisul  lor  the  next  3 
years;  but  Sulla,  liaving  brought  tlje  Mithridatic  war 
to  a  close,  resolved  (84  n.  r.)  to  return  to  Ittly  to  intlict 
condign  punishment  on  his  enemies,  ('.prepared  to  re¬ 
sist  him  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  prematurely  slain  by 
a  mutiny  among  his  own  tj<*opB. 

Ciii'iiH,  u.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Graminacexu. 
C.  arumiinare.a^  3-6  feet  higli,  is  a  beautiful  grass,  found 
in  rich  shady  soils  in  the  U.  States,  and  sunglit  by  cattle. 

Ciii'iiabais  n.  [Gr.  kinnahari ;  Lat.  cinnabari:i ;  Fr. 
ciyiabre.]  {Stin.)  An  Indian  name  given,  according  to 
Plitjy,  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  dragon  and  ele¬ 
phant,  and  to  other  substances  of  similar  color.  IL  is 
now' exclusively  applied  to  the  red  pigment  called  ver^ 
viiHon^  and  to  the  mineral  of  which  the  former  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  preparation.  Tiie  ore  from  which  the  mercury  of 
commerce  i8ol)tained  is  a  protosulphide  of  mercury,  com¬ 
posed,  when  pure,  of86*21  percent. of  mercury,  and  13-79 
ofsulphur.  The  principal  mines  of  this  mitieral  are  those 
of  Idria  in  Carniola,  and  Almaden  in  Spain;  but  it  is 
also  abundant  in  China,  at  New  Almaden  in  California, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  Tuscany. 

Ciii'iinbariiie.  a.  (Fr.  cinnhai-in."]  Containing  cin¬ 
nabar,  or  relating  to  the  same ;  consisting  of  cinnabar. 

Cinnain^ic  Aci(l«  n.  {Chem.)  When  the  essential  oil 
of  cinnamon  is  exposed  to  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  depo.Mts crystals ofcinnainicacid  =  CisHsCj.  It 
much  resenjbles  bmzoic  acid.  Into  which  it  is  converted 
■when  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid.  This  acid  is  found,  together  witii  benzoic  acid,  in 
Peruvian  and  in  Tula  balsam,  from  tlie  latter  of  which 
it  is  readily  obtained. 

Ciii'iiaiiiiiiKOii,  in  Ne.w  Jprsey,  a  post-townsbip  of 
Burlington  CO.,  abt.  5  m.  above  Camden,  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  ;  pop.  abt.  660. 

Cinnamo'iuum,  n.  [See  Cinnamon.] 
plants,  or¬ 
der  Laura- 
cece,  includ¬ 
ing  many 
species  re¬ 
mark  abl  e 
for  their 
aro  m  a  t  i  c 
p  roperties. 

C.  zcylani- 
cuni,  f  o  r- 
meriyiaw- 
Tus  cinna- 
ni  0  in  u  m  , 
the  Cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  a 
native  of 
Ceylon,  is 
ext  ensive- 
ly  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  that 
island,  also 
on  the  Mal¬ 
abar  coast, 
and  in  Java 
and  Cay¬ 
enne  for 

the  sake  of  the  aroniatic  bark  of  the  young  branches, 
which  forms  ihetruecinnaniftn  of  commerce.  Cinnamon 
is  much  employed  as  a  spice,  and  medicinally  as  a 
cordial,  stimulant,  carminative,  astringent,  anti-spas¬ 
modic  agent,  auii  sis  sin  adjunct  to  other  medicines. 
It  ow'es  its  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil 
and  tiinnin.  The  volsitile  oil  is  imported  from  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  obtained  from  the  rejected  bark  iiy  ilistilla- 
tion.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and 
used  medicinally  as  a  stimulant,  and  by  cooks  and  confec¬ 
tioners  for  flavoring.  From  the  leaves  of  the  tree  another 
volatile  oil,  similar  to  oil  of  cloves  in  odor  and  taste, 
is  prepared.  From  the  ripe  fruits  a  concrete  fatty  sub¬ 
stance,  called  cinnamnn-supt,  is  obtained  by  expression. 
The  cinnamon'tree  is  the  “  kinneman  ”  or  kinmau  ”  of 
the  Bible.  C.  cassia,  n  native  of  China,  yields  the  cassia 
bark  of  commerce,  wdiicli  possesses  analogous  properties 
to  those  of  cinnamon.  From  this  bark  the  fragrant  oil 
of  cassia  is  obtained.  The  cassia  bwii  of  commerce, 
whicli  are  now  much  used  as  a  condiment,  are  said  to 
be  the  flower-buds  of  this  plant.  The  cassia-tree  is  the 
“kidilah  ■’  or  cassia  of  the  Bible.  Several  other  species 
of  C.  yield  aromatic  barks. 

Ciii'iiamoii,  n.  [Gr.  kinnnm&n,  kinnamomnn ;  Lat. 
cinnamomum  ;  Ileb.  kimamon.  Etymology  uncertain.] 
See  Cinnamomum. 

Ciii'iiniiioii-ston^,  n.  A  variety  of  lime-gar¬ 

net,  of  a  clear  cinnamon-brown  color.  It  is  very  aiuin- 
dant^in  Ceylon,  and  is  occasionally  cut  and  polished  for 
jewelry;  in  fact,  most  of  the  stones  sold  ns  hyacinths 
are  in  reality  C.-S.  It  i.s  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lead. 

Ciii'naiiiyle^  n.  (Obcm.)  The  supposed  rorffcaZ  of  oil 
ot  cinnamon,  of  whicli  the  oil  is  the  hpdi'V.rpt.  The  for¬ 
mula  of  C.  is  C18II7O2,  and  that  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
P18H7O2+II. 

Cinque*  (singk,')  v.  fLat.  quinqna;  Tt.  cinqiip  :  Fr. 
(fnq.\  A  five  of  anything;  the  number  five  upon  dice,  or 
in  cards. 

Ciitq-^ar»*  Henri  Coifpier  de  Ruzf:,  M.arquis  re,  b. 
in  France,  1620.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  presented  at 
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court  by  Citnlinal  de  Ricbelieu,  and  soon  obtained  the 
favor  of  Li'uis  Xli  1-,  to  w  horn  lie  liecame  Master  of  the 
Horse  Chafing  at  the  rehtraint  under  W’iiicii  Richelieu 
held  him,  and  ambitions  of  political  ])o\ver,  C.  framed  a 
conspiracy  to  overllirow  the  cardinal, of  which  the  king 
himself,  and  his  brother  Gaston,  duke  d’Orleans,  were 
members.  But  Louis  wa-s  weak  and  tickle,  Gaston  per¬ 
fidious,  and  Richelieu  not  the  man  to  be  put  down  by  a 
youth  just  turned  of  20.  C.  was  delivered  up  to  tlie 
cardinal,  and  beheaded  at  Lyons,  along  with  his  friend, 
the  councillor  De  Thou,  SSept.  12,  1642.  0.  is  the  hero 

of  a  splendid  liisiorical  novel  by  Alfred  de  Vigny. 

Ciiiqueoeiito*  (cbingk'we-chen'to,)  n.  [It.,  five  bun- 
dreu;an  abbreviation  for  nidle  ctnqueccnio,  or  fifteen 
hundred.]  {tine  Arfs.)  A  term  applied  to  designate  the 
art  styles  of  the  16th  century,  or  such  as  were  developed 
about,  or  after,  1600.  In  like  mauner  the  terms  trecento 
and  (juatrocrnlo  denote  art  of  the  14th  and  16th  centu¬ 
ries.  Tile  C.  is  tlie  period  of  the  liigliest  perfection  of 
tiie  arts  of  the  Revival  or  Renaissance. 

Cinquc'-ioil,  n.  Winque,  and  Lat.  folium^  It.  fog- 
lia,  hv.ftUtlLe,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  The 
name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Po- 
TENTiLLAj^.  V.,  wliich  have  fingered 
leaves. 

{Arch.)  An  ornamental  foliation 
or  feathering,  used  in  the  arches  of 
the  lights  and  tracery  of  windows, 
panelling,  etc. 

Cinque'-paoe,  n.  [Fr.  cinq,  five, 
andj;as,  astep.J  {Dancing.)  A  kind 
of  grave,  stately  dance,  in  which 
the  steps  were  regulated  by  the  604. 

number  5.  cinque-foil. 

Cinque' Ports*  (“Five  Ports.”) 

{Kny.  Hist.)  The  sea-port  towns  of  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Ila-stings,  Ilythe,  and  Romney;  to  which  three  otliers 
were  afterwards  added. viz. ,Wiuchelsea,  Rye,  and  Seafurd. 
These  towns  are  incorpon^ted,  with  peculiar  privileges; 
are  under  the  government  of  a  lord  warden,  to  whom 
writs  for  the  return  of  members  to  parliament  from 
them  are  directed;  and  the  members  so  returned  are 
termed  Barons  of  the  Cinque  I^orts. 

Cinque'-$»|>otted*  a.  Showing  five  spots. 

“  On  her  left  breast  a  mole,  cinque-spotted.” — Shaks. 

Cintra,  {sin'tra.)  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Es- 
tremadura,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  da  Cintra,  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lisbon;  pop.  4,500. 
Here  was  concluded,  between  the  French  and  English, 
Aug.  22d,  1808,  the  convention  by  which  the  former 
agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal. 

Ciiitre*  («n76r,)  n.  {Arch.)  The  timber  framing  erect¬ 
ed  in  apertures  betw’een  piers,  to  support  vonssoirs,  or 
materials  of  an  arch  while  building.  See  Centring. 

Ci'on*  See  Scion. 

Ciofat,  (se'o-td,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouches- 

du-Khone,  on  a  bay  in  the  Mediterranean,  15  m.  S.K.  of 
Marseilles,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  clad  with  olive, 
orange,  and  jiomegranate  plantations.  Hop.  10,017. 

Ci'pers,  n.  [From  Cyprus.]  A  kind  of  fine  gauze,  origi¬ 
nally'  from  Cyprus. 

Ci'per-tiin'iiel,  n.  (Arch.)  A  false  chimney  placed  on 
a  house  by  way  of  ornament. 

Cipher*  (formerly  written  Cypher,)  {si'fer,)  n.  [L.  Lat. 
ciphr(2',  zipheree,  numeral  marks  or  characters;  Fr. 
chijfi'e;  It.  cifra;  Heh.  saphar,  to  number.]  {Arith.) 
Any  arithmetical  character  or  mark;  any  mark  used  in 
numbering;  an  aritlimetical  character,  thus  (0),  which, 
standing  by  itself,  expresses  nothing',  but  which,  placed 
on  the  right  hand  of  other  figures,  increases  their  value 
in  a  tenfold  degree;  and  when  placed  on  the  lelt,  in 
decimal  arithmetic,  diminishes  the  value  of  other  figures 
iu  the  same  proportion. 

— An  intertexture  of  letters  as  the  initials  of  a  name;  a 
device;  a  monogram;  as,  an  engraver's  cipher. 

— A  secret  or  disguised  method  of  writing  ;  a  secret  char¬ 
acter  used  fur  this  mode  of  writing. 

“  This  book,  ...  in  cipher  writ,  or  new-made  idioms."— Donne. 

— A  person  without  influence  or  force  of  character;  as,  he 
is  a  mere  cipher. 

— r.  i.  To  compute  by  figures;  to  practise  arithmetic. 

“  'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too.”— Goldsmith. 

— r.  a.  To  write  in  secret  or  occult  characters. 

*■  His  notes  he  cipher'd  with  Greek  characters,"— 

Ci'plior-Roy,  n.  A  key  to  guide  the  reader  of  a  letter 
in  ci])her. 

Cip'olin.  Cipolliiio*  (chip-dl-U'no,)  n.  [It.]  A  name 
given  by  t)ie  Italians  to  an  impure  marble,  ciuitaining 
veins  of  schistose,  which  decomposes  and  falls  off  in 
flakes  like  the  c<iats  of  an  onion. 

Cir'eue*  n.  [From  Circe,  7.  r.,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
used  these  plants  in  her  enchantments.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Onanrarecp.  The  species  C.  Lntetiana. 
Larire  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  found  from  Carolina  W. 
to  Illinois,  in  damp  shades  and  thickets,  lias  a  stem  1  to  2 
feet  high,  sparingly  branched,  tumid  at  thenodes;  leaves 
dark-green,  smooth,  and  small;  rose-colored  flowers,  in 
long,  terminal,  and  axillary  racemes:  fruit  ohcordate, 
with  conspicuous  hooks,  C  Alpina,  Alpine  Enchanter's 
Nightshade,  i.s  a  common  plant  in  rocky  woodlands,  from 
Canada  \V.  to  Oregon. 

Cir'oar*n.  [Hind,  sar/rdr.]  In  India,  a  province  or  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Cir'oar«,  in  Hindostan.  SeeNoRTHERN  CincAna. 

Ciroas'Hia.  (or  Tcheeke.ssu,')  a  country  of  Asia,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  territory  between  the  Black  and 
Cas]>ian  seas.  Tt  comprises  the  northern,  and  part  of 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  now  em¬ 
braced  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire.  Desc, 
Mountainous,  intersected  by  extensive  fertile  valleys, 


producing  wheat,  grapes,  and  most  of  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Cattle-rearing,  however,  i.s  tiie  princi¬ 
pal  branch  of  industry,  and  the  breeii  of  Iiorses  is  of 
superior  quality.  MineraU.  Iron,  lead,  nitre,  and  salt. 
Manf.  Unimportant.  Hop.  Perhaps  2b0.0(iU.  The  C'ir- 
ca.s8ians  are  distinguished  by  tlie  elegance  of  their  ap- 
jieuraiice.  The  men  are  tall,  and  of  air  athletic,  though 
slender  form:  their  features  are  expressive,  and  their  air 
haughty  and  martial.  The  beauty  of  tlie  females  has 
long  been  celebrated  tlironghuiit  Europe:  and  Circas¬ 
sian  cajitives  are  consideied  as  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  an  Eastern  6^•raglio.  Tins  jieojile  are  famous  for 
their  long  aiidlruitless  struggle  to  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence  against  the  aggression  of  Russia. — See  Asia. 

Cirea^siaii*  {sir-kdsh'yan,)  a.  Relating,  oj  pertaining, 
to  Circassia. 

—n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Circassia. 

I'ip'pUS*  n. ;  CiPi’i.  [Lat.]  {Avtiq.)  A  name  applied 
to  Roman  sepulchral  monuments  wliich  consisted  of  a 
low  column,  whether  round  or  rectangular.  Cippi,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  served  also  as  milestones. 

‘V  -  ~  '  ? 


Cir'oe,  orCir'ese.  (J/y(/o)  A  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perse, 
celehrateil  for  her  skill  in  magic  and  poisonous  herbs. 
She  married  a  Sarmafian  prince  of  Culclus,  whom  she 
murdered  to  obtain  tlie  kingdom,  but  was  expelh-d  by 
her  subjects,  and  carried,  by  her  father,  to  an  island 
called  .Ea,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Ulysses,  on  his  return 
from  tlie  Trojan  war.  visited  her  coasts;  and  all  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure  and  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  were  changed  by  CVs  potions  into  swine.  Ulysses, 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  an  herb  called  moly, 
which  he  had  received  from  Mercury,  demanded  from  C. 
the  restoration  of  his  comjianion.s  to  their  former  state. 
Shecomplied,  loading  the  hero  with  honors :  and,  for  one 
whole  year,  he  forgot  his  glory  in  his  devotion  to  pleas¬ 
ure. 

Ciree'aii*  a.  Relating  to  Circe,  q.v.  Beguiling;  se¬ 
ducing. 

C'iroen'sial.  C'iroen'sian.  a.  [Lat.  dreenses,  from 
circw.^t.]  Pertaining  to  tiie  Roman  Circus ;  as,  a  circensian 
show. 

Cir'ciiial*  Cir'cinafo*  a.  [Fr.  drcinal,  from  Lat. 
ciVciwuij.J  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a  leaf  when  spirally  rolled 
up  from  the  apex  towards  the  base,  as  in  ferns. — Gray. 

Cir'oinato*  r.  a.  [Lat.  (N'rawar/’,  to  make  round.]  To 
make  a  circle;  to  compass. 

Cir'eiiius*  n.  [Lat.;  from  Gr.  kirlinos,  a  circle,] 
{Astrnn.}  The  Compasses ;  a  constellation  of  four  stars 


near  the  S.  Pole. 

Cir'ciiiiii,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  the  gen.  Carduus,  7.  v. 

Circle,  {sir'll,)  n.  [Fr.  cercle;  Lat.  circidus,  from  circa, 
or  drenm.  aronnd:  Gr.  krikos.  kirkos,  a  ring,  a  circle; 
Ileb.  kikkar,  a  ring,  a  circle,  from  karar,  to  go  or  move 
in  a  circle.]  {Geom.)  A  circle  is.  according  to  Locke’s 
definition,  a  “line  continned  till  it  ends  where  it  began, 
having  all  its  parts  equidistant  from  a  common  centre,” 
{Fig.  606.)  The  hounding  line  is  called  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  or  peiiphery.  Any  straight  line,  as  A  B.  DC.  drawn 
through  the  centre  and  terminating  in  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  is  called  a  diameter.  The  C.  is  one  of  the  elemeiiti 
of  plane  geometry,  the 
right  line  being  the  oth¬ 
er;  and  those  construc¬ 
tions  only  are  regarded  as 
geometrical  which  can  be 
made  by  the  aid  of  these 
two  elements.  In  modern 
geometry,  however,  a  C.  is 
classed  with  the  conical 
sections  among  quadrics 
or  curves  of  the  2d  order, 
which  have  the  property 
of  cutting  every  line  in 
two  real  or  imaginary 
parts.  The  C.  derives  its  chief  Importance  from  its 
apjdication  in  trigonometry  to  the  measurement  of 
angles.  This  ajiplicution  is  dependent  on  the  fact, 
that  if  circles  of  the  same  radii  bo  described  from 
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the  vertices  of  angles  as  centres,  the  arcs  of  the  cir¬ 
cles  intercepte«I  hetvveen  the  hides  are  always  prcpor- 
tioiial  to  the  angles.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that  tne  ('.  is 
almost  always  employe*!  to  compare  angles  with  each 
other.  For  this  purp<»se  the  circumference  of  the  C.  is 
divided  into  four  equal  i»arts,  eacli  of  which  is  called  a 
quadrant:  each  quadrant  is  divided  into  UU  e(jual  parts, 
called  <l*‘gro‘ea;  each  degree  is  *livided  into  GO  equal 
part.s,  called  minutes;  each  minute  into  GO  equal  parts, 
called  secon«is.  —  The  rectitication  ot  the  C.,  or  tlie  dt?- 
terminatioii  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter,  is  a  problcju  which  has  exercised  tlje  ingeimity 
of  mathomaticiaiis  in  all  ages,  ll  cannot  be  expre8^ed 
in  tinite  numbers:  but  numerous  series  h.ive  been  in- 
venteil  frt)tu  which  it  may  be  computed  to  any  required 
degree  of  precision.  Archimetles,  in  ids  treatise  Dt  l)<- 

CirC'ili.  proved  that  if  the  *liameter  is  expressed 
by  7,  the  circumference  is  very  nearly  -2.  A  nearer 
rati**,  which  is  generally  used  in  oniinary  measnrements, 
is  113  to  3.V) ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  ea.'^ily 
remembered,  the  numbers  b«*iiig  formed  of  the  first  3  odd 
numbers,  each  repeated.  —  CircU  of  Coutacty  or  Oicuhi- 
lory  CircU.  Tlie  circle  which  JiU  closest  to  any  giveti 
curve  at  a  given  point.  A  circle  b<‘iiig  determined  by  3 
points,  we  can  only  demand  from  it  that  it  shall  hav**  3 
consecutive  p  nuts  in  common  with  the  curve:  the  con¬ 
tact,  therefore,  will  bo  three-pointiCy  or  of  the  Sf.cnud 
ot'Ur.  In  guieril,  the  circle  of  contact  will  cut  the 
curve. — Circle,  of  Curvature.  The  circle  whose  curva¬ 
ture,  or  amount  of  bending,  is  the  same  us  tliat  of  a 
given  curve  at  any  given  point. 

(Astron.)  Instruimmts  used  to  measure  angles.  —  See 
Mural  Circle,  Meridian,  Quadrant,  Transit  Instru¬ 
ment. 

(Loyic.)  A  kind  of  false  reasoning,  in  wliich  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  supposed  which  it  is  intended  to  prove,  ami  after¬ 
wards  the  principle  is  proved  by  the  thing  whicli  it 
set'ined  to  liave  proved.  The  same  fault  t.ikos  place  in 
duhiiitions,  when  an  idea  is  defined  by  others  whicli  sup¬ 
pose  the  knowledge  of  the  first. 

—Circuit;  enclosure;  compass;  its,  a  Drnidical  ciVcZs. 

"Obscured  in  the  circle  of  th<-  forest.’  — Shaks. 

—A  class,  Company,  or  society ;  a  coterie;  acli<iuo;  a  set. 
"  Kver  sioce  that  time  Lysaadcr  visits  iu  every  circle." — Taller. 

—  A  province;  a  territorial  division;  as,  a  CircU  of  Ger- 
III  my. 

(Astron.  and  Geog.)  CircU  of  a  sphere.,  a  circle  which 
cuts  the  mundane  sphere  ami  has  its  periph»*ry  eitlur 
on  its  movable  surface  as  the  meridian:  or  in  another 
imuiovable,  contenainoiis,  or  equi-distaut  surface,  a,s 
the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels.  —  CircU  of  al- 
iit'iiU..,  or  Aluiucaatar.  a  circle  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  having  its  pole  iu  the  z  -nitii,  and  diminisliing  as 
it  approaches  the  zenith. —  Circle  •>/  latitiuie.  a  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  plan  ?  of  the  ecliptic,  juiss- 
iug  through  its  p  des  and  through  every  star  and 
planet.  —  Circle,  of  L  oi'/itU'U,  a  lesser  circle  paralhd  to 
the  ecliptic,  diminishing  :is  ft  recedes  from  it.  —  Cir¬ 
cU  of  pe.rpe.luU  apoai'iliony  one  of  the  lesser  circles, 
pirailel  to  the  eq  utor,  <lescribeil  by  any  point  of  the 
sphere  touching  tne  n  >rthern  point  of  the  horizon,  ami 
carried  about  with  the  diurmil  ni  Uion.  The  stars  within 
tliis  circle  never  set.  —  Circle  of  pe.rpetaal  occultation, 
another  lesser  circle  at  a  like  distance  from  the  eipiator, 
which  includes  all  the  st  irs  which  never  ai>pear  in  our 
hemisphere. —  Diurnal  circle,  hii  immovable  circle  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  described  by  the  several  shirs  and  other 
points  iu  the  heavens,  iu  their  diurnal  notation  rouml 
the  earth,  or  rather  in  tiie  rotatit>n  of  the  earth  around 
its  axis.  —  li'iriry  cirUe.'i,  in  Dialing,  the  lines  which 
show  the  lioiirs  on  dials.  —  Ci.r(cU  of  curvature.,  or  circle 
of  eg  ii-curnature^  a  circle  having  the  same  curvature 
with  a  given  curve  at  a  certain  point.  —  Great  circle  of 
the.  sphere.,  a  circle  m  i  le  by  a  plane  p  issing  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  II  oice  all  great  circles  of  the  same 
sptiere  are  equal,  an  1  any  two  of  tliem  bisect  eaidi  other. 
A  section  of  a  sphere,  by  a  plane  not  passing  through 
the  centre,  is  c.illo  1  a  l-iss  circle  or  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere.  —  Circles  of  declination  \i.TQ  great  circles,  which 
are  secondaries  to  the  equator,  an<l  which  pass  through 
tlio  poles  of  the  worM.  —  Horary  circle,  or  liour-arcle,^ 
in  the  glohe,  is  a  small  brass  circle  fixed  to  the  N.  pole.  | 
divided  into  21  hours,  anl  furnisheil  with  an  imlex  to 
point  thou  out.  —  Circle  of  position,  circles  passing 
through  tlie  intersections  of  the  horizon  and  meridian, 
and  through  any  degree  of  tlie  ecliptic,  or  the  centre  of 
any  star,  or  any  otlier  point  in  the  heavens.  They  are 
used  for  ftiiding  out  the  situation  or  position  of  any  star. 
Drai heal  circUs.  (ArcluEol.)  Ancient  enclosures  formed 
by  rii  lo  circles  circularly  arranged.  See  Stonkfienoe. 

Migiccircle.  Tlie  circle  or  space  within  whiidi  magicians 
worked  their  enchantments,  ami  which  w<*ro  believed  to 
protect  them  from  the  evil  spirits  which  they  raised. 

— y.  a.  To  move  or  revolve  around. 

"  Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  runs. 

And  other  pUncU  circle  other  suns.  ’  — Pope. 

—To  encircle;  to  encomp.is.s;  to  surround:  to  enclose. 

"  A  power  whose  morning  drum-beat ....  cirefeA  the  earth  with 
ene  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  Kng- 
lanil.”  —  Paniel  H'e6«ter. 

To  circle  in.  To  liem  in;  to  make  compact ;  to  keep 
together:  to  confine. 

••  Do  not  require  .  .  .  another  body  to  limit  and  circle  them  in." 

Digby. 

— V.  t.  To  move  circularly ;  to  end  at  the  beginning;  as, 
the  circling  glass. 

The  well-fraught  bowl  circlee  incessant."  —  Philips. 

Clr'clecl,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle;  round. 

*•  Th'  inconstant  moon. 

That  monthly  changes  la  her  circled  Shaks. 


Cir'clot,  n.  A  little  circle;  a  circle;  an  orb,  as  of  gold, 
&c. 

"  Till  Hesperus  display’d 

HU  gulden  circlet  iu  the  western  shade."—  Pope. 

— A  circular  mat  or  piece  of  wood,  used  to  sui)port  a  dish 
at  tible. 

Cir'oloviHe,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Tazewell  co. 

1'irt‘levilltS  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Cass  eo.,  opposite 
Lewishurtr.  and  8  in.  K.  of  Logans [jort,  on  W  ulamh  ICiver. 

C'lrt'leviilo,  in  JVViy  a  poot-oflice  of  Grange  co. 

<’irolovillo,  in  a  twp.and  importunt  manufact¬ 

uring  town,  cap.  of  Pickaway  co.,  25  m.  S.  of  Columbus 
and  20  N.  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto  River ;  pop.  5,922. 

I  <'irc*leville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-ofiice  of  Loudoun  co. 

'  n.  See  Ciu80('Ei.K. 

Circuits  {ser'kut,)  n.  [Fr.  CiVcwif:  Lat.  circuitus  — 
circa,  arcum,  ami  eo,  itum,  to  go.j  Act  of  going,  mov¬ 
ing,  t»r  pa-ssing  round  ;  us,  “his  periodical  circuit  round 
the  ^un.  ’  —  Hu/fs. 

— The  sjiace  enclosed  in  a  circle,  or  within  certain  limits. 

— Space  or  extent  meiusured  by  travelling  rouml. 

"The  lake  of  Rolscnu  U  reckuned  ooc-und-tweniy  miles  in  cir- 
cuit."  —  Adaisvn. 

— That  which  encircles,  as  a  ring  or  coronet. 

"  The  golden  circuit  on  my  head."  —  Shaks. 

(Law.)  A  division  of  a  country,  appointed  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  judge  to  vihit  for  the  trial  of  causes,  or  for  the 
admilii^tr.lIion  of  justice.  The  U.  States  are  divided 
into  nine  circuits. — The  term  is  more  generally  applied 
to  the  peri(»dical  journeys  of  the  judges  through  their 
variims  circuits. 

Circuit  (hurts.  The  term  is  applied  distinctive!}’ to  a 
class  ot  tlie  Federal  courts  of  the  L.  Stales,  of  which 
terms  are  held  in  two  or  more  places  successively,  iu  the 
various  circuiis  into  wldch  the  \v  hide  country  is  diiided 
fur  the  purpose;  —  and,  in  some  of  tiio  States,  lo  courts 
of  general  jurisdiction,  of  which  terms  are  lield  in  the 
various  counties  or  districts  of  the  State.  Such  courts 
sit  iu  some  instances  as  courts  of  nisi  prius;  in  others, 
either  as  nisi  prius  or  in  banco.  They  may  have  an 
equity  ns  well  as  a  common-law  jurisdiction,  and  may 
be  both  civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  systems  of  the 
various  States  are  very  different  in  these  respects. 

CirViiit,  V.  u.  To  move  round  in. 

]  I’ircuitoor',  n.  One  who  travels  a  circuit ;  —  a  travel¬ 
ling  mlvocate. 

a.  Going  in  a  circuit;  round-about;  not 
direct :  ns,  a  circuitous  road. 

C'i rcil'lfoiisly,  udv.  In  a  circuitous  maimer. 

Cirou'ily , n.  Anindircct  course;  a  motion  in,  or  round, 
a  circle. 

Cir'<*iilal>lo«  a.  That  wliich  may  be  circulated. 

Cir'cular,  a.  [Fr.  circulaire ;  Lat.  circularis.  tioin  ctr- 
a  circle.]  In  the  form  of  a  circle;  round;  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  circumscribed  by,  a  circle. —  Successive  iu 
order;  always  returning  ;  repealing  itself. 

“  From  whence  th’  innumerable  race  of  thinfiH 
By  circular  succession  order  spritigs." —  Roscommon. 

— Addressed  to  a  circle,  or  to  a  number  of  persons  having 
a  Common  interest;  as,  a  circular  note. 

— Vulgar  ;  uicau  ;  circumforaueous ;  as,  “  a  circular  poet.” 

Den  nis. 

Circular  Lines.  (Geom.)  Straight  lines  divided  from 
the  divisions  made  in  tlie  arc  of  a  circle,  as  sines,  tan¬ 
gents,  and  secanls,  Ac.  —  Circular  arc,  any  part  of  the 
circumference  of  acircle.  —  Circular  instruments,  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments  fur  the  admeasurement  of  angles. — 
Circular  saw,  a  saw  revolving  upon  an  axis,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  acting  coLtinually  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  ami  no  force  is  lost  by  a  backward  stroke;  it  is 
also  susceptible  of  much  greater  velocity  than  the  re¬ 
ciprocating  saw,  an  advantage  wbicli  enables  it  to  cut 
more  smoothly;  it  is  used  principally  for  cutting  ma¬ 
hogany  for  veneering,  and  for  other  woods  cut  into  thin 
layers. —  Circular  sailing.  (Naut.)  That  mode  of  sail¬ 
ing  performed  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  —  Circular 
numbers.  (Arith.)  Tiiose  numbers  whose  powers  end  iu 
the  same  digits  as  the  roots  themselves, 

— n.  A  letter  or  printed  paper  addressed  to  a  number  of 
individuals  so  as  to  circulate  among  them;  as,  u  trade- 
circular. 

C'irfiilar'ify,  n.  [L.  Lat.  circularitas.]  State  of  being 
circular. 

Cir  cularly*  adv.  In  a  circular  manner. 

"  Trade,  which,  tike  blood,  should  circularly  flow.’’—  Dryden. 

Cir'culate* r. I.  [Fr.  circuUr;  hM.circulo  —  circulatus, 
from  arculus,  a  circle.]  To  move  in  a  circle;  to  run 
around;  to  move  round,  and  return  to  the  sameiioint. 

"  Our  knowledge  like  our  blood  mu.st  circufafe."  —  Denham. 

— To  spread;  to  be  dispersed ;  to  have  currency  ;  as,  news 
circulates. 

Circulating  me.dium.  See  Medium. — C.decimal.  (Arith.) 
See  Decimal.  —  C.  library.  See  Library. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  move  round;  to  put  about;  to  spread  ; 
to  propagate;  to  give  currency  to;  as,  to  circulate  a 
report. 

"  Tn  the  civil  wars,  the  money  epent  on  both  aides  was  ctrou- 
lated  at  home.”— 5u>i/«. 

Ciroiila'tion*  n.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  ciVct/^ifio.]  Act  of 
circulating  ;  state  of  being  circulated;  circular  motion  ; 
as.  the  circul  dion  of  the  Idood.  —  Act  of  going  and  re¬ 
turning,  or  of  passing  from  place  to  place,  or  from  per¬ 
son  to  person. 

“  To  deny  us  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  keep  ua  In  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  miseries.”  —  King  Charles  I. 

—  Diffusion;  dissemination;  propagation;  as,  the  circula- 
ti'-n  of  a  new.'ipapcr. 

— Currency;  circulating  coin,  or  notes,  bills,  Ac.,  current 
for  coin. 

Circuln'tioii  of  tlie  blood,  n.  (Hiysiol.)  The 


course  of  the  blood  through  the  body,  from  the  heart  to 
the  cupiliai  ies,  and  fnmt  the  capillaries  hue  k  again  to  the 
heart.  This,  after  respiration,  is  the  most  important 
function  performed  by  the  body,  if  between  the  two 
there  can  be  any  ditfereiice  in  the  degree  of  their  iinpoi- 
tance,  as  one  cannot  exist  for  u  moment  witlioiit  the 
other.  That  this  most  interesting  \itai  tunction  should 
be  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  we  must  antici¬ 
pate,  in  a  siigltt  degree,  some  of  our  remarks  on  the 
iieart.  Tlioiigh  the  ancients  liad  some  \ague  i<iea  about 
the  u])  and  down  motion  of  iIr^  b]oo<l,  and  had  ac(|uiied 
a  tolerably  eorrect  opinion  ol  the  (<iinse  o!  (imt  fluid  as 
far  as  tlie  abdominal  organs  and  particularh  ihe)iv<r 
was  concerned,  yet  tlie  knowledge  ol  the  grt  at  and  1 1  an- 
tiful  fact  that  the  bhaal  perlormed  a  perfoci  cinuit- 
thnmghthe  body,  was  left  to  the  iinmortal  Harvey  (r/.v.j 
to  discover.  Tlie  heart  (see  fig.  201),  wiiUh  may  be 
calle<l  the  great  reservoir  of  tlie  blood,  is  div ided  into 
a  right  and  left  side,  each  side  having  two  cavities  i*r 
receptacles,  one  being  situated  above  the  oilier,  'ibe 
two  ujiper  cavities  are  calleil  respectively  Ibe  light  and 
left  auricle:  and  the  two  lower  receptacles  the  right  and 
lelt  ventricle.  All  tlie  impure  blood  coursing  in  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities  is  collected  in  one  large 
vein,  the  vena  cava  ascestdn/s  ;  and  all  the  venous  blood 
in  the  iip^er  extrcmiiies,  including  that  from  the  head, 
neck,  arms,  and  chest,  is  leceiveil  also  in  one  large  ves¬ 
sel,  called  the  rerm  cara  desemdens.  Uhese  two  large 
tubes,  currying  all  the  venous  or  piirjile  blood  ol  the 
bcxly,  pour  their  contents  into  tlie  uppi-r  ciiamler  on  the 
right  bide  of  the  heart — the  light  auricle;  by  means  of 
a  valve  between  the  upper  and  lower  cbaniber,  the  blood 
passes  from  the  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle.  From 
the  side  of  tbi.s  latter  cavity  rises  a  large  vessel  called 
the  pulmonary  arUry. —  though  in  reality  a  vein. — 
which,  receiving  all  the  blood  from  the  right  ventric  le, 
carries  it  lo  the  lungs,  where  it  becomes  pniified  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  and  giving  off  its  carbon  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  being  l  e-collcctc  d  I'y  the 
pulmo7\ary  vein  (properly  arter.v ),  is  bi  ought  I  a<  k  to  tlie 
heart  in  the  form  of  a  briglit  scarh  t  fluid,  loaded  v\ith 
all  the  elements  of  vitality  ;  but  instead  of  n  tin  ning  to 
the  locality  from  whicli  the  pulmonary  arteiy  started, 
it  terminates  in  the  third  cliamlu  r,  or  hft  ohiicle,  thus 
completing  one  circle —  the  h-sscr,  or,  as  it  Is  called,  the 
pulmonic  circiihitiun.  The  arterial  blood  ponied  into 
thu  left  auricle  IVoni  the  lungs,  passes  by  means  (d  a 
valve  into  the  space  below  it,  or  the  hft  r^nlrale,  lic-in 
the  upper  side  of  which  arises  the  great  parent  artery 
of  the  b*idy,  tlie  aorta  (see  figs.  I'-O  and  ibl),  I  y  vv  )ii<  h 
tlie  blood  is  conveyed  upwards  and  downvvaid.s  to  tveiy 
portion  of  the  body,  to  build  up  the  Iraine.  re]  air  <h  fi- 
cieiicies,  give  heat  to  the  system,  and  siq  ]ilv  tl.o.-e  fluid 
secretions  so  perpetually  required  to  niaintaiu  the 
healthy  economy  pf  the  syst<-m.  'Ihe  arteiien  having 
carried  their  blooil  to  the  skin,  muscles,  boms,  and  ev«  ry 
tissue  of  the  body,  and  expended  in  the  journey  all  its 
vital  and  constructive  propt'itiea,  the  cajiiilaiies  lolltct 
the  refuse  blood,  and  then,  merging  into  Ihe  veins,  these 
in  turn,  after  collecting  the  impure  stieam  fr*  m  all 
quarters,  bring  it  back  by  the  two  large  veins,  the  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  renatoru,  to  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  from  which,  as  beloie  stated,  it  pusses  into 
the  right  ventricle,  the  opposite  i-avity  to  that  Irom 
which  the  aorta  started,  thus  completing  the  second 
great  circle,  or  the  systematic  circulation  of  the  blood. 
—  l^ee  Artery,  Aorta,  Bronchi,  BloOd,  Heart,  Lungs, 
Respiration,  Ac. 

Cir^ciilative*  a.  Circulating;  tending  to  increase 
circulation.  (R.) 

Cir'cnlator,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  cir¬ 
culates. 

Cir'eulaf ory,  a.  [Fr.  circulatoire.]  Circular;  as,  a 
circulatory  letter.  —  Jifhnson.  —  Cii dilating. 

— n.  A  chemical  vessel,  in  whi*h  that  whicli  rises  from 
the  vessel  on  the  fire  is  collected  and  cooled  in  another 
fixed  upon  it,  and  falls  d*)wn  again.  —  Johnson. 

Cir'culllK,  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  ciVc</«.  a  circle.]  (Astat,) 
Any  part  of  tlie  body,  which  is  round  or  annular,  as  C. 
ociili,  the  globe  or  orb  ot  the  eye.  It  is  also  aj»jilied  to 
objects  which  by  no  means  Ibrni  a  circle,  as  to  tlie  C.of 
Willis,  which  is  an  anastnnotic  lU-dr  i\i  the  base  ol  Ihe 
brain  formed  by  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  cerebral 
arteries,  and  the  coinmunicaling  arteries  ol  M  illis. 

Cir'cliiii*  prep.  [Lut.,  around  ]  Used  as  a  prefix  in 
iiiHiiy  English  w’orus. 

C'irciiiiiaur'itafe*  v.a.  [Lnt.  circi/m, and  Eng. op-iYa^c.] 
To  shake  rouml;  to  agitate  on  all  sides. 

C'ircuniaiii'bienoy*  n.  The  act  of  encompassing. 

<.'ir<‘iiinaiii^bieiit*  a.  [Lat.  circum.  and  aiuhuns, 
going  round,  from  amhio  —  am;  Gr.  awij)//!,  round,  and 
€0.  to  go.]  Going  round  about  ;  surrounding,  eiicoin- 
noHsing,  inclosing,  or  being  on  all  sides;  us,  “circuamia- 
Inent  coldness  ”  —  Wilkins. 

Ciroiiiiiam'bitlaf e*  r.  i.  [Lat.  orct/»jafw5M?o  — c/r- 
cum,  and  ambulo,  umbulatum,  to  walk.]  To  w'ulk  round 
about. 

Cireiininnibula^tiou^  n.'The  act  of  walking  round 
ub«)nt. 

Ciroiiinbon'dibus*  n.  A  vulgarism,  denoting  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route. 

Circiimoorifon*  (Eccl.  Hist.)  a  disciple  of  tkmatns, 
bishop  of  Carthage  ;  one  of  a  number  sent  by  him  in  342, 
into  different  parts  of  Africa,  to  preach  his  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  at  fairs,  markets,  and  places  of  public  resort.  They 
were  calle*!  circumcelliimes.  or  vagrants,  from  the  ceUie, 
cottages  of  the  peasants,  where,  having  no  fixed  residence, 
they  sought  a  refuge.  Having  committed  various  ex-» 
cesses,  they  were  punished  with  great  severity. 

Cir'ouiiicise.  v.a.  [Fr. circonctxc;  \X.circoncidere :  Lat. 
circumcido,  circumcisus — arcum,  and  ccedo,  to  cut.]  To 
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cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin,  according  to  the  Jewish 
law. 

••  They  came  to  circumcise  the  child.”— iufce. 

Cir'eumciser,  n.  One  who  performs  the  rite  of  cir- 
ciiindsion. 

Circuiiiei^sion,  {snr-kniri’sizh'un^)  h.  An  operation 
consisting  in  removing  circularly  the  prepuce  ot  infants. 
—  God  commanded  Abraham  to  use  C.,  as  a  sign  of  his 
covenant ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  order,  the  patriarcli 
at  99  years  of  age  was  circumcised,  as  also  hie  son  Ish- 
mael,  and  all  the  males  of  his  household,  (Gen.  xvii.  lU- 
12.)  God  repeated  the  precept  to  Moses,  and  ordered 
that  all  who  intended  to  partake  of  the  I’aschal  sacrifice 
should  receive  C. ;  and  that  this  rite  should  be  per¬ 
formed  on  childrtm  on  the  eighth  day  after  tlieir  birth, 
(Ex.xii.44.)  The  Jews  and  all  the  other  nations  sprung 
from  Abraham,  as  the  Ishmaelites,  the  Arabians,  &c., 
have  always  been  very  exact  in  observing  this  ceremony. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  an  essential  rite  of  tlie  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  and  though  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran, 
prevails  wherever  this  religion  is  found.  A  similar  op¬ 
eration  is  performed,  among  the  Egyptians,  Arabians, 
an«l  Persians,  on  the  females.  —  The  Jews  esteemed  uu- 
circumcisiou  as  a  very  great  impurity ;  and  tlie  greatest 
offence  they  could  receive  was  to  be  called  uncircumcised. 
Paul  frequently  mentions  the  Gentiles  under  this  term, 
not  opprobrioiisly  (Rom.  li.  26),  but  in  opposition  to  the 
Jews,  whom  he  names  “the  circumcision,”  &c. 

^^ast  of  C.  A  festival  observed  in  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  and  in  some  other  denominations,  in  com- 
raemoratiou  of  the  Circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  Christmas,  or  the  1st  of  January. 

Cireunielii'sioii*  n.  [Lat.  circumcludere.']  Act  of 
inclosing  on  ail  sides. 

Circuiiicliiet',  r.  [Lat.  circumducere.'\  To  lead 
about  or  astray. 

{Law.)  To  contravene ;  to  nullify. 

Cireuimlue'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  circanuiuctio.']  A  leading 
about  or  astray,  (r.) 

{Law.)  Nullification;  cancellation. 

Cireum'fereiice,  n.  circumferentia  —  circum, 

and  fero^ferens,  to  carry  or  bear.]  The  line  that  is  car¬ 
ried  or  goes  round  or  encompasses  a  figure;  a  periphery. 

“  This  be  thy  just  circum/erence,  O  world  I  ”  —  Afilton. 

— The  bounding  line  of  a  circle's  sphere,  or  round  body; 
the  space  inclosed  in  a  circle.  See  Circle. 

“  The  whole  circum/erence  a  mile  around.'  —  Dryden. 

— The  external  surface  of  aii  orbicular  body. 

“  If  the  clouds  were  viewed  through  it,  the  colour  at  its  circwm- 
ference  would  he  blue.”  —  Browne, 

Circiiiiifereii^tial,  a.  [Fr.  circon ference ;  It.  circon- 
ferema;  Sp.  circonfe.re.ncta  ;  Lat.  circumferentia.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  the  circumference. 

Oireuiilfereii'tor,  n.  [Lat.  circumferrcy  from  etrcMwi, 
and  ferre^  to  bear.]  An  instrument  used  in  surveying 
for  measuring  angles,  consisting  of  a  brass  circle,  an 
index  with  sights,  and  a  compass,  and  mounted  on  a 
staff  with  a  hall  and  socket. 

Cir'cii  111  fleet,  r.  a.  To  i)lace  the  circumflex  on  a  word. 

Cireiiinllex,  {sir'hum-Jieks^  n.  [Uit.  circumjiexus — 
dream,  Jleclo.,JiexuSy  to  bend.]  A  character  or  ac¬ 
cent  denoting  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  on  the  same 
long  syllable,  marked  in  Greek  thus  %  and  in  Latin 
thus  In  French  it  is  marked  as  in  Latin,  and  indicates 
a  full  broad  sound,  as  in  Rhone  {Rhone). 

— A  wavering  or  modulation  of  the  voice. 

{Anat.)  A  professional  term  applied  to  such  arteries, 
nerves,  or  other  tubes  as  wind  round  a  joint,  or  any 
particular  part,  and  of  whicli  there  are  several  varieties. 

— v.a.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with  the  accent  called  a  cir¬ 
cumflex. 

— a.  Moving  or  turning  round,  (r.) 

Circiiiiiflex'ioii,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a  circular  di¬ 
rection  or  figure. 

— A  circuity;  a  winding  about. 

Cireiini'flueuee,  n.  A  flowing  round  on  all  sides,  as 
of  waters. 

Cireiini'fliieiit,  Circiim'flnous,  a.  [Lat.  dr- 
cumjiuens  —  circum,  and  Jiuo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  round  ; 
flurrounding,  as  a  fluiu. 

Circuiiilbra'iieaii,  Circuinfora^ueoii^,  a. 

[Lat.  circumforaneus  —  dream,  and  forum,  a  market.] 
Walking,  wandering,  or  strolling  about  from  market  to 
market,  or  from  house  to  house. 

Cirouiiifuse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  circumfusus  —  circum,  and 
fu?uio,  fusus,  to  pour.]  To  pour  around,  as  a  fluid ;  to 
spread  around  ;  to  surround. 

Wir.h  all  his  winding  waters  ctreum/us'd.”—  Addison. 

Circamfiis'ile,  a.  [Lat.  drcu7n,  and  fusilis,  from 
fando.]  That  may  be  poured  aud  spread  round  ;  as,  “  aV- 
cumfusHe.  —  Pope.. 

Circ‘uiiif’u'5>iioii,  n.  [Lat.  dreumfasio.]  Act  of  pour¬ 
ing  or  spreailing  round :  the  state  of  being  poured  around. 

€iroiiiiij;’y'rate,  Cirounij^yre',  v.  a.  [Lat.  drciim, 
aud  gyratus,  from  gyro,  to  turn,  or  wheel  round.]  To  roll 
around :  to  make  a  rotatory  or  circular  motion. 

Circiiiu^yrR^tioii,  n.  Act  of  turning,  rolling,  or 
whirling  around ;  the  turning  of  a  limb  in  its  socket. 

Cii*Ciiiiiiiices^sion,  n.  [Lat.  dream,  and  incessus,  a 
walking.]  {Theol.)  The  reciprocal  existence  in  each  other 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity. —  Webster. 

Cit*ciinija'eeiice,n.  Condition  of  being  circumjacent. 

Circuiilja'ceiit,  a.  [Lat.  drcumjaceus  —  circuni,  and 
Jaceo,  to  lie.]  Lying  round  about;  bordering  on  every 
side. 

Circiimlit^toral,  a.  [Lat.  circum,  and  littus,  shore.] 
Adjoining  the  »iiore. 

Cirounilocn'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  drcumlncutio  —  dream, 
and  loquor,  locutus,  to  speak.]  A  circuitous  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  used  either  when  the  proper  term  for  express¬ 


ing  an  idea  doe.s  not  naturally  and  immediately  occur, 
or  when  a  person  wishes  to  avoid  expressing  in  direct 
terms  something  disagreeable  or  inconvenient. 

Circ*uinlO€u'tioiial.  a.  Periphrastic;  circuitous; 
containing  circumlocutions. 

€irc*iiiiil04?'utory,  a.  Pertaining  to  circumlocution; 
l)eriphrastic ;  us,  circumlocutory  language. 

C'ireiiiiiiniire<r,  a.  [Lat.  circum,  and  Eng.  mured.] 
Wulied  round,  or  encompassed  with  a  wall. 

“  He  hath  a  garden  circummured  with  bricks."  —  Shake. 

Circwninav'ijsable,  a.  That  may  be  sailed  around. 

C'ireuiiiiiav'i;;’afo,  v.a.  [Lat.  circumnavigo — circum, 
and  navigo,  navtyatus,  to  sail  over,  to  navigate.]  To  nav¬ 
igate  or  sail  round  ;  to  pass  round  by  water;  as,  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  the  globe. 

Cireuiiiiiavig'a'tioii,  n.  Act  of  circumnavigating, 
or  of  sailing  round;  usually  applied  to  the  act  of 
Bailing  rouini  the  world.  The  first  to  circumnavigate 
the  world  wtvs  Magellan,  or  Magalliaeus,  a  Portuguese, 
in  1519.  Fifty  years  ago  the  C.  of  the  globe  was  still 
looked  upon  as  a  great  enterprise,  but  it  is  now  become 
a  matter  of  comtnou  performance. 

Cireiiiunav'ig'at.or,  One  who  sails  around  the 
world. 

Ciroumplica'tion, n.  [Lat.  drcumplicare  —  dream. 
and  plicare,  to  fold.]  State  of  being  wrapped  or  folded 
round. 

Circiiiiipo'lar*  a.  [Lat.  circwm,  and  Eng. poZa?*.]  Sit¬ 
uated  about  or  near  the  pole. 

{Astron.)  C.  stars  are  starai  which  are  so  near  the  pole. 
N.  or  S.,  as  to  revolve  around  it  witlmut  setting.  Their 
number  varies  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer. 

Circnunposi'tBOii^  n.  [Lat.  dreumpositio.]  The  act 
of  placing  anything  in  a  circular  position. 

“  Now  is  your  season  for  circumposition,  by  tiles  or  baskets 
of  earth."  —  Evelyn. 

Circuinrota'tion,  n.  [Lat.  ctrewm,  and  rotatio,  from 
roto,  rotatus,  to  turn  round,  as  a  wheel,  from  rota,  a 
wheel.]  Act  of  turning,  rolling,  orrevolving  round,  as  a 
w'lieel ;  circumvolution;  thestateofbeingwhiried  round. 

Cirouinro'tatory,  C'ircuniro'tary,  a.  Turning, 
rolling,  or  whirling  round,  as  a  wheel. 

Cireuinseis'sile^n.  [Lat. circu7HSCi/idc?*e.]  {Bot.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  pods  whicli  open  by  a  circular 
horizontal  line  cutting  off  the  upper 
part  of  a  lid,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the 
Purslane  efig.  007).  A  pod  character¬ 
ized  liy  this  mode  of  dehiscence  is 
called  Pyxis  ov  PyxuUu7n. 

Circiiiu«ic*rib'able9  a.  Capable 
of  being  circumscribed. 

Circumscribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  dr- 
cumscriho  —  circwm,  and  scribo,  to 
write.]  To  write  or  inscribe  around; 
to  draw  a  line  or  lines  round.  —  To 
inclose  within  a  certain  limit;  to 
limit;  to  bound;  to  confine;  to  re¬ 
strict. 

“  You  are  above 

The  little  forms  which  circumscribe  your  sex.”  —Southern. 

Circtiiiiscrib'er,  71.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  circum¬ 
scribes. 

Circuinscrip'tible,  a.  That  which  may  he  limited 
or  circumscribed. 

Circiiinscrip'tion,  n.  Act  of  circumscribing;  a 
circular  inscription,  (r.)  —  The  line  that  limits;  deter¬ 
mination  of  particular  form  or  magnitude. 

“In  the  circumscription  of  many  leaves  .  .  .  nature  affects  a 
regular  figure.  ’  —  Ray. 

-Limitation;  bound;  confinement;  margin. 

“I  would  not  any  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  iuto  circumscription  and  confine."  —  Shake. 
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Ciroiimserip'ti%*e,  a.  Defining  the  outward  form 
or  limit;  inclosing  the  superficies  of  a  body. 

Circumscrip'tivoly,  adv.  In  a  limited  manner. 

Cir'ciimspect,  a.  [Fr.  drconspect,  from  Lat.  arewm- 
spectus  —  circum,  and  sprdo,  spectus,  to  look  or  view.] 
Looking  around  cautiously  ;  watchful  on  all  sides;  cau¬ 
tious  ;  prudent;  wary;  thoughtful;  as,  circumspect 
beliavior. 

Circuinspec'tion,  n.  [Fr.  drconspection,  from  Lat. 
drcum.pectio.]  A  looking  around  cautiously ;  caution; 
watchfulness;  deliberation:  weariness;  thoughtfulness; 
as,  •*  with  sly  circumspection.^^ —  Milton, 

Ciroumspec'tive,  a.  Looking  around  every  way; 
attentive:  wary;  vigilant;  cautious. 

“  All  sly,  slow  things,  with  dreumspettive  eyes."  —  Pope. 

Cironinspee'tivoly,  adv.  Cautiously;  warily; 
watchfully;  vigilantly;  carefull3^ 

Cir'ciimspeotly^aciu.  With  watchfulness  every  way ; 
cautiously;  attentively;  warily;  as,  to  e.xamine  a  matter 
circumspectly. 

Cir'ctiiiiHpectne<«s«  ti.  Quality  of  being  circum- 
siiect:  caution;  vigilance;  circum.spection. 

Cir'ewni?sta-*ice,  n.  [Fr.  drconstance ;  It.  dreostama ; 
Lat.  circumstantio  —  circum,  and  .sto,  .stans,  to  stand.] 
Something  attending,  appendant,  or  relative  to  a  main 
fact  or  case;  adjunct  of  a  fact;  something  adventitious  ; 
accident;  incident:  event. 

“  And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumetance."— Tennyson. 

— Condition  of  things  surrounding  or  attending  an  event. 

“Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  ot  glorious  Tr&r."  —Shake. 

— pi.  State  of  affairs;  one’s  state  or  condition  in  life;  sta¬ 
tion;  situation;  as,  to  bo  in  good  circumstances. 

— V.  a.  To  place  in  a  particular  situation,  or  in  relation  to 
certain  things. 

“  And  such  as  they  are  circumetanc'd  they  be."  —  Ponne. 

Cir'cuiiistaiit,  a.  [Lat.  ciVcams^aTis.]  Surrounding; 

I  environing;  as,  “ circam^^aTit  bodies.” — Digby.  (r.) 


Cjreninslan'tial,  a.  Consisting  in,  or  pertaining  to, 
circumstances;  attending;  relating  to;  casual;  i\.»,  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence.  —  Abounding  with  circumstances; 
minute;  particular;  detailed;  as,  circumstantial  re¬ 
citals.”  —  Pnor. 

Vircuinstantial  evidence.  {Law.)  See  Evidence. 

— n.  Anything  incidental  to  the  main  subject,  aud  there¬ 
fore  of  minor  importance;  in  contradistinciion  to  an 
essential;  —  u&ed  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  the  cir- 
cumstayitials  of  religion. 

Circuin^taiitiarity.  n.  The  appendage  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  state  of  anything  as  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances.  —  Johnson. 

—  Minuteness;  particularization;  detail. 

Cireiiniistaii'tially,  adv.  According  to  circum¬ 
stances;  not  essentially;  accidentally.  —  Minutely; 
with  exactness  ;  in  every  particular  or  circumstance. 

“  Lucian  agrees  with  Homer  in  every  point  circumstantially." 

Broome. 

Circtiinstan'tiate,  V.  a.  To  place  in  i)articular  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

— To  describe  particularly,  exactly,  or  minutely:  to  assure 
or  confirm  by  circumstances;  as,  to  circumstantiate 
evidence. 

I'ireuiuterra'neoiis^  a.  [Lat.  drewn,  and  ferra, 
earth.]  Dwelling  or  moving  ai'ound  the  earth. 

Circuinuii'cliilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  circum,  and  undu- 
latus — unda.  wave.]  To  flow  around,  as  waves.  (R.) 

Cirouiii variate,  v.a.  To  surround  with  a  wall  or 
rampart ;  to  enclose  with  a  trench  or  fortification. 

Cireiiinvalla'tioii,  n.  [From  Lat.  draim,  and  vaU 
lo  —  vallum,  a  palisaded  rampart,  an  iutrenchment,  from 
vallus,  a  stake,  a  jiale.]  {Fort.)  A  series  of  works  sur¬ 
rounding  a  place  wlien  under  siege;  not  to  serve  offen¬ 
sively  against  the  place,  but  to  defend  the  besiegers 
from  an  attack  from  witliout.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
chain  of  redoubts,  either  isolated  or  connected  by  a  line 
of  parapets.  Such  lines  were  much  used  in  the  sieges  of 
the  ancient  and  Middle  Ages  ;  but  in  modern  time.s  they 
are  not  so  necessary,  because  tlie  use  of  artillery  lessens 
the  duration  of  a  siege,  and  also  because  the  besiegers 
have  generally  a  corps  of  observation  in  the  open  field, 
ready  to  repel  any  force  of  the  enemy  about  to  succor 
the  besieged. —  Ch.  Ency. 

C'ireuiiiveiit',  v.a.  [Lat.  drcunn'cnio  —  drenm,  and 
venio  —  vetdum,  to  come.]  To  come  roundabout;  to 
encompass;  to  beset;  to  gain  advantage  over  anotlier;  to 
ensnare ;  to  deceive ;  to  delude;  to  impose  on  ;  to  cheat. 

“  Should  man 

Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud  ?  "  —  Milton. 

Ciroiini veil'tioii.  n.  Act  of  circumventing;  decep¬ 
tion;  fraud:  imposture;  delusion. 

Circum voii'tive,  a.  Deceivingbyartifices;  deluding. 

C’ircii  111  vest'.  V.  a.  To  cover  around,  ns  witha  garment. 

Cireumvola'taon.  n.  [Lat.,  from  circum,  and  volare, 
to  fly.]  The  act  of  flying  around. 

Circnmvolu'f  ion.  71.  [Fr.  drconvolution ;  It.drcon- 
voluzione.  SeeCiRCUMVOLVE.]  Act  of  turning  or  rolling 
around:  the  state  of  being  rolled;  the  thing  rolled 
around  another. 

Circuiiivolve',  v.  a.  [Lat.  —  ci'm/m, and 

volvo,  to  roll.]  To  roll  around;  to  cause  to  revolve;  to 
put  into  a  circular  motion. 

— v.i.  To  roll  around  ;  to  revolve. 

Cir'ciis,  71. ;  27^- Eng- Circuses,  pZ.  Lat. Circi.  [Lat.; 
Gr.  kirkos.  See  Circle.]  {Roman  Antiq.)  A  round  or 
oval-shaped  edifice,  which  was  used  for  the  exhibiting 
of  games  and  shows  called  dreuses.  The  C.  was  more 
especially  adapted  for  races,  an  amusement  of  which  the 
Romans  were  passionately  fond.  The  Ludus  Trojee  was 
a  mock  conflict  between  young  men  on  horseback.  A 
regular  battle  was  sometimes  represented  (i*</^wa  Equts- 
tris  et  Pedestris).  By  the  formation  of  canals  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  vessels,  a  Naumachia,  or  sea-fight,  was  oc¬ 
casionally 
exhibited; 
but,  under 
the  empire, 
this  species 
of  exhibi¬ 
tion, as  well 
astheTewa- 
t  i  0,  was 
grad  ually 
transferred 
to  the  Am¬ 
phitheatre, 
q.  r.,  t  0 
which  the 
circus  was 
ge  n  erally 
alike  in  its 
inner  dis- 
p  08  i  tions. 

There  were 

many  circi  FVy.  008.  —  naumachia,  or  naval  circus. 
in  Rome,  of  (Ancient  Rome.) 

which  the 

C.  Maximus  and  C.  AgonaUs  were  probably  the  largest. 
According  to  different  authorities,  the  former  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  between  200,000  and  400,000  spectators. 
The  C.  of  Nero  was  begun  by  Caligula:  part  of  its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  All  the 
circi  which  existed  in  ancient  Rome  are  coni]detely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  near  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metellus,  not  far 
from  the  Appian  Way,  about  two  miles  from  Rome, 
there  is  a  C.,  commonly  called  the  C.  of  Caracalla,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation;  it  is  small  in  size,  but  proba¬ 
bly  resembles  closely  the  larger  circi  in  general  form. 
In  length,  the  C.  of  Caracalla  is  about  1,300  feet,  and 
300  feet  wide.  The  long  sides  are  not  quite  parallel ; 
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one  end  is  semi-circular,  and  the  carceres,  or  covered 
titalls,  furnished  with  gat'^s,  are  tliere  situated.  In  the 
carcfres  tlie  cliarints  and  horses  remained  (ill  the  starter 
gave  the  signal,  wlien  tlie  gates  were  opened.  M(»dern 
circuses  of  «litTerent  foi  fu  and  tiistinction  exist  in  France, 

•  Englaixl,  Italy,  and  Spain;  the  largest  being  that  of 
Madrid,  for  hull-fights  (.Fig.  447),  which  uflbrds  room  for 
12.000  Spectators. 

—The  term  0.  is  also  popularly  applied  to  tlie  company 
of  pereous  who  jierform  in  a  circus,  with  their  appur¬ 
tenances  and  equipage ;  as,  an  equestrian  circus.  See 
CiRqUE. 

{ZmiL)  A  gexius  of  birds,  fam.  F>.ilconid(p,  including  the 
Marsh-hawk,  or  Harrier,  C  huds'mus,o\  X.  America  and 
Cuba,  which  is  from  10  to  21  inches  long.  Its  upper  parts 
and  breast  are  pale,  bluish-cinereous  ;  tlie  upper  lail-cov- 
erts  and  umier  parts,  wliite. 

Cireiiceslor.  (.nViWcr,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  on  the  Churn. lOin.S.E.ofGloucester.  Man/. 
Carpets,  woollens,  and  cutlery,  /bp.  6,320. 

Cirl'-biiiit n.  iZoGl.)  See  Plectuopkanes. 

l‘ir<mo,  French  orthography  of  circus  ; 

as,  the  Cirque  Olympiqiie,  Paris. 

C’ir  riioso.  C'tr'rlioiis,  Cir'rose.  See  Cirrous. 

CIrriforouH,  a.  [Lat.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  jWre,  to 
he.ar.  ]  Producing  tendrils,  as  a  plant. 

Cir^riforiii,  a.  [Lat.  ctrra^,  and  formUy  form.]  Of 
tendflMike  thrm. 

Cirri;s'erons,  a.  [Lat.  ciVn<%  and  to  carry.] 

Having  curled  locks  of  hair. 

a.  [Lat.  cirrus,  and  {rradi^  to  walk.] 
.Nloved  by  cirrous,  or  cnrMike  appendages, 
n.  One  of  the  cirripeilia. 

Cirri|>o'4lia,  C'irripo'de^.  Ci rrliipo'dia,  CIr- 
rllopo'<la«  71.  pL  [  Lat..  from  cirrus,  w  turl,  and  pif.f, 
pedis,  \\  foot.]  {ZoW.)  A  sub-class  of  cnistaceous  ani- 

.  uials,  80  named  from  the  curled  ami  ciliato  branchine 
which  protrude  from  the  ovate  aperture  of  the  shells. 
The  Barnacles  and  Balani,  or  Acorn-shells,  are  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  C. 

Cirro-eii'iiiitlus,  n.  [Lat.  and  cuaiuiiw.]  {Me¬ 

teor.)  See  Cloud. 

Clr'rowe,  a.  See  Cirrous. 

Cirro-^tra'tns.  71.  [Lat.  cirrus,  and  stratus,  q.  v.] 
{Meteor.)  The  wave-cloud.  See  Cloud. 

Cir  rous*  a  [I.at.  c<7*ri4,<?,  a  curl.]  {Bot.)  Terminating 
in  a  curl  or  tendril,  as  a  leaf.  Also  written  Cirrhose, 
Cirrho'ts,  and  Cirrnse.. 

Cir'ruH,  n.  [I,at.;  proliably  from  crinis,  hair.]  (Bot.)  A 
clasper  or  tendril ;  a  long  spiral  body  issuing  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  plants. 

(Zool.)  A  lock  of  curling  hair,  as  in  the  acorn- 
shells. 

( .lA  teor.)  See  Cloud. 

Ci  r'sooelo,  71.  [Gr.  kirsoj.-ele,  from  Jdrsns,  a  blood-ves¬ 
sel.  and  kele.  a  hernia.]  (JW.)  The  varicose  dilabition 
of  the  spermatic  veins. —  Ihtt. 

CIr.sot'oiiiy*  7i.  [From  Gr.  kirsos.  and  tome,  an  inci¬ 
sion.]  (Sur(/.)  Any  operation  for  the  removal  of  varices 
hv  incision. 

Cin*  71.  [Gr  Hs,  a  wood-worm.]  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of  co- 
b*opterou'<  insects, 

Ci^nCpiiia  (Oallia').  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  part  of  Gaul, 
called  also  Cderi-  r  and  'logata.  Its  farthest  boundary 
WH.s  near  the  Rubicon,  and  it  touched  the  Alps  on  tlie 
Italian  side. 

CisiaCpiiiO.  a.  [Lat.  Clsalpinus,  from  cis,  on  this  side, 
and  .4//»i7?«.'r,  Alpine,  from  .Mpes,  the  Alps.]  On  the  side 
of  the  Alps  neare.8t  to  Rome,  or,  in  other  wonls.  on  the 
S.  side  of  tlie  ,\lps;  —  in  contradistinction  to  transal¬ 
pine.  i.  e.,  on  tlie  further,  or  N.  side. 

CinalpiiiO  Republic.  ( Hid.)  former  State  of  Italy, 
comprising  parts  of  M.intua,  Milan,  the  Valteline,  the 
Venetian  tcM  i  itory  W.  and  8.  of  the  Adige,  Modena,  anti 
the  X.  part  of  the  Pontifical  .'^rates.  It  was  foundetl  by 
Napoleon  in  1797.  and  in  1S02  was  named  the  Italian 
Republic.  In  1805,  it  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Cisatlaii'tie,  a.  [Lat.  cis,  on  the  hither  aide,  and  At- 
la»ficn.<,  the  Atlantic,]  On  the  hither  (»r  American  side 
of  the  Atlantic, — in  opposition  to  tran.'tathtnt'C,  q.  v. 

Cis'eo,  n.  {Z'ioL)  A  fisli  of  the  herring  kind,  found  in 
Lake  Gntarit).  —  Bartlett. 

Cisicau.  (.nVo.)  71.  f  Fr. :  from  Lat.  .scindere,  scissum,  to 
cut.]  {Surg.)  An  instrument,  coinimsed  of  a  flattened 
r<nl  of  lUftal.  sharpened  at  one  extremity,  and  used  in 
anatomical  preparations,  and  in  certain  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  for  dividing  bones. 

Cii^'niialaii.  n.  See  Cassia. 

Cisuioii'taiie,  a.  On  this,  or  the  hither,  side  of  the 
mountaiii-s. 

Ci»'pa4lai»c,  a.  [Lat.  cis,  aftd  Padanus,  from  Paduf. 
the  river  Po.  in  Italy.]  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Po,  as  re¬ 
lating  to  Rome. 

Ci^'pailaiic  Republic.  r/T/'cL)  In  1796.  Napoleon 
I.  conceived  the  de.^ign  of  forming  two  rejiuldics  from 
the  Italian  territories,  wresteil  from  Austria  and  other 
states.  They  were  called  the  Cispadant  and  Transpu- 
dane  BepuhUcs,  and  were  both  merged,  in  1797,  in  the 
Cisalpine  Kepublic,  (7.  r.) 

Clssaiii'pclos,  77.  [Gr.  ivy,  amprjns,  a  vine.] 

(Bot.)  .-V  genus  of  plants,  ordi^r  Meuisprrm'tcefr.  Tlx* 
root  of  C.  Pareira,  aclimhing  plant  indigenous  in  Brazil, 
is  an  article  of  the  Materia  medica,  an<l  i.s  commonly 
known  as  Pareira  brarti.  It  possesses  bitter,  tonic,  and 
diuretic  properties,  which  are  chiefly  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  uncrystallizable  alkaloid  named  cissampe- 
line  or  pelnsine. 

Cls'soid.  71.  [Gr.  A'7S5o.'?7V/e.f,]  {0»om.)  A  curve  line  of 
the  second  order,  invented  by  Diodes,  with  a  view  to 
the  solution  of  the  famous  problem  of  the  duplication 


of  the  cube,  or  the  insertion  of  two  mean  proportions 
between  two  given  straight  lines. 

CiM'jiiiiM*  Ampelopsis,  71.  (Gr.  khsos,  ivy.]  {B>it.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  IVtacc®.  The  Woodbine,  C.  quin- 
qU'folia,  found  wild  in  woods  and  thickets,  is  a  vigorous 
climber,  supporting  itself  firmly  u]»on  trees  by  means 
of  its  radiating  teixlril.s,  and  ascending  to  the  height  of 
60  ft.  In  the  same  manner  it  ascends  and  overspread.s 
walls  and  bnihlings.  The  large  qninale  leaves  consti¬ 
tute  a  luxuriant  loliage  of  dark,  glossy  green.  Flowers 
inconspicuous,  greenish,  in  dichotomous  clusters.  Ber¬ 
ries  dark  blue,  smaller  than  peas,  aci«i. 

71.  [Gr.  A-is/e.  Sec  Chest.]  (ArcJupol.)  A  stone 
Collin  of  the  Bronze  perioiI,or  place  of  interment,  formed 
of  two  parallel  rows  of  stones  placed  on  their  ends,  and 
covered  by  similar  flat  stones,  in  length  about  7  feet. 

Ci8*t,  C'iiH  ta,  7J.  [Lat.;  from  (.ir.  AisIJ  J  {Rom.  Antiq.) 
A  small  box  or  chest,  carried  in  jirocession  in  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  Ceres  or  Bacchus.  These  boxes,  which  were  al¬ 
ways  kept  closed  in  the  public  procession.^,  contained 
sacred  lliing.s  conut*cted  with  the  worship  of  these  dei¬ 
ties.  In  the  representations  of  Dionysiac  processions 
on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cista:  are  frequently 
introduced.  —  The  C  was  also  the  name  of  the  ballot- 
box,  into  which  those  who  v«)ted  in  the  coinilia  and  in 
the  courts  of  justice  cast  their  tahelbc.  —  See  Ctst. 

Ci«ta'<*ese*  ti.  pi.  [Gr.  kiste,  a  Cist,  q.  r.]  {Bot.)  The 
Rock-rose  lamily,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  CYsiah'.s.  1 
Dl.io.  Trimerous  or  peiitam 
tetraiiynamoua,  closed  up  fr 
They  are  shrubs  or  herbs, 

Europe  and  North  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  The  leaves  are  entire; 
the  sepals  and  petals  have 
a  ternary  or  quinary  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  are  twisted 
in  aestivation,  the  former 
being  persistent  and  the 
latter  caducuns:  the  eta- 
mens  are  hypogynous  and 
distinct:  the  ovary  has 
parietal  placentas,  and  a 
single  style  with  a  simple 
stigma;  the  fruit  is  capsu¬ 
lar;  the  seeds  have  mealy 
albumen  and  embryos  in¬ 
verted,  curved,  or  spiral. 

The  Cisfaceo!  have  resinous 
a  n  d  balsamic  properties. 

From  species  of  the  typical 
genus  Cistus,  a  fragrant 
resinous  substance,  called 
Ladanam,  i.s  obtained  in  the 
Levant.  This  is  used  medicinally  as  an  expectorant  ami 
eminenagogue,  ami  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Turks  as  a 
perfume.  A  gum  called  Kuitera,  which  is  sometimes 
substituted  in  India  for  tragacanth,  is  the  produce  of  a 
plant  of  this  order,  named  Cochlo.<pernnim  Gossypium. 
Cistus  purpurens,  ».  sub-evergreen  low  bush  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  in  this  order. 
It  is  3-4  feet  high,  ami  has  large  bright-reddish  purple 
flowers,  wifli  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base.  The  order  con- 
si.sts  of  7  genera  and  185  species. 

CiJila'les,  7i.  {Bot.)  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  ex- 
ogeu  plants.  Divo.  Monodichlamydeons  flowers,  pari¬ 
etal  or  sutural  placenta*,  and  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo, 
w'ith  little  or  no  albumen.  The  cistal  alliance  consists 
of  the  4  orders  Oistacecc,  Brasstcacecty  ResedacecCy  and 
Ca)iparidace(r. 

Cist'eil,  a.  Im  loscd  in  a  cist,  or  bag. 

Cister'ciaiiK*  C'i^tcr'eian  Monk»*  n.  pi.  \Eccl. 
Hist.)  This  religious  order  was  tounde<l  in  1098,  by  Rob¬ 
ert,  a  Benedictine  abbot  of  Molesnie,  in  Burgundy,  and 
received  its  name  from  Citeaux,  in  wliicli  forest,  near 
Dijon,  the  first  convent  was  situated.  Its  members  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  although  their  rules  were  extremely! 
severe.  They  had  a  dispute  with  the  Cliiniac.s  or  Clunia- 
censians,  who  accused  them  of  too  great  au.sterity,  while 
the  C.  in  return  bixed  the  Cluiiiacs  with  having  aban¬ 
doned  their  regular  diseijiline.  The  C.  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  having  been  reformed  early  in 
the  12th  cent.,  by  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  w’ere 
aflerw'ards  called  Beuxakdixes,  (7.  v.)  There  were  nuns 
of  this  order. 

Cis'torii,  71.  [Lat.  cisterna.  from  cista;  Gr.  ki.stc,  a  chest 
or  box.]  An  artificial  reservoir  or  receptacle  for  holding 
water  or  other  liquids. 

— A  natural  reservoir;  a  hollow  place  containing  w\ter. 

“  In  the  wide  cisterns  of  the  lakes  confined.  ’  —  Blackmore. 

(Steam  Engineering.)  The  vessel  wliich  surrounds  the 
condenser  of  a  steam-engine,  and  contains  the  injection 
w’ater. 

Cis'forn,  in  Texas,  a  po.st-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Cis'tie,  a.  See  Cystic. 

7». ;  Eng.  pi.  Cistoses;  Lat.  pi.  Cisti.  {Bot.)  See 
CiSTtCEiE. 

Cif,  7?.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  citizen.'\  A  citizen:  a 
burgher :  a  pert,  smug  townsman ;  —  used  in  a  contempt¬ 
uous  sense. 

“  Your  family  will  dwindle  into  cits  or  sqatres,  or  run  up  Into 
wit.^  or  madmen. Taller. 

Cif'al>lo,  a.  That  which  may  be  cited  or  quoted. 

C'it'ailol.  77.  [Fr.  citadelle :  tr.  cittadeltn,  dim.  of  citta. 
a  city.]  A  fortress  or  castle  in  or  near  a  city,  intended 
for  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  subjection  ;  or.  in  case  of 
a  siege,  to  form  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  defenders,  and 
enable  them  to  hold  out  after  the  rest  of  the  town  has 
been  captured.  A  C.  must  command  the  other  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  city. 

Cita<l<*ria,  a  town  of  N.  Ttaly,  on  the  Brentella,  14  m. 
N.E.  of  Vicenza ;  pop.  7,742. 


Cl'tal,  n.  [From  Cite,  7.  v.]  A  summons  to  appear  in 
court.  —  Quotation;  citation,  (r.) 

i'ita'ra*  a  town  of  the  U.  Slates  of  Colombia,  dep. 
Cauca,  on  the  Atrato  River,  about  80  m.  S.W.  of  Antio- 
quia ;  pop.  3  oOO, 

Cita'tion*  77.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  C77afio,  from  rito,  dtatus,  to 
cite,  to  call.]  (Law.)  A  writ  issued  out  of  n  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  commanding  a  person  therein  named 
to  ap[»ear  on  a  day  appointed  and  do  something  therein 
mentioned,  or  show  cause  wliy  he  should  not.  —  The  act 
by  which  a  |>erson  is  so  summoned  or  citeil.  —  Bouvier. 

—A  reference  to  an  authority  or  precedent  in  the  course 
of  a  pleading.  —  Hence,  the  common  use  of  the  word  in 
tlie  same  sense  with  quotation,  allegation  of  instances, 
&c. 

<’lta'tor*  77.  One  who  cites,  (r.) 

ci'lat«ry,  a.  Citing;  calling;  having  the  power  or 
form  of  citation. 

“  Though  an  appeal  be  tohiblted  In  the  letters  cifafory." — Aylifft. 

Cite,  V.  a.  [Lat.  cito,  from  cieo,  anciently  cio,  to  cause  to 
go.]  To  summon  to  appear  in  a  court  of  law  or  juris¬ 
diction;  to  call  authoritatively.  —  To  quote,  or  rei>eat 
upon  the  authority  of  a  book,  or  the  words  of  another 
person. 

“  That  passage  from  Plato,  which  I  cited  before."  —  .ffacon. 

— To  bring  forward  or  produce,  in  supp^irt,  proof,  or  con¬ 
firmation  of;  U8,  to  cite  a  case  in  point. 

Cil'er*  71.  One  who  cites  or  summons  into  court. 

—One  who  quotes  or  repeats  from  another. 

Cit  'oss,  71.  A  city  woman  ;  the  w  ife  of  acit  or  citizen,  (r.) 

l'itlm*'roii*  a  king  who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain 
of  Boeotia.  This  mountain  was  at  the  south  of  the  river 
Asopus.  It  was  saiTed  to  Jupiter  and  the  Muses.  Ac¬ 
tion  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs  upon  it;  and 
Hercules  there  killed  an  immense  lion.  It  is  now  called 
lielatea,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Attica  and  Thebes.  Height,  4,620  feet. 

Citti'ara*  77.  [Lat.]  (Mus.)  See  Cithern. 

Citliarim'tio*  a.  Pertaining  to  the  citliara,  or  cithern. 

Cithern*  Cit  tern,  Citli'ara,  n.  [Lat,  cithara  ; 
Gr.  Atf/o/ra.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  stringed  musical  in¬ 
strument,  anciently  used.  Its  precise  construction  is 
not  well  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the 
lyre. 

Cit'ioisni,  77.  [From  ct’L]  The  manners  or  habits  of  a 
cit.  or  citizen. 

Cit'ioo,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

C’it'iocl,  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  city;  as, 
“  Smoky,  citied  towns.” — Drayton. 

C’it'iiior,  7j.  A  person  born  and  bred  in  a  city. 

I’it'iole,  77.  [0.  Sp.  a  cittern.]  (J/ai.)  A  dul¬ 

cimer;  a  stringed  musical  instrument. 

Cit'izeil,  77.  [Fr.  cUnyen ;  W.ciltadino,  from  ci'ffa,acity.] 
A  freeman  of  a  city;  one  who  possesses  the  privileges 
acquired  by  citizeiisliip ;  a  person  who  enjoys  a  city 
franchise; — as  opposed  to  an  alien  inhabitant,  foreigner, 
or  slave. 

••All  iubabttaots  within  these  walls  are  not  properly  dtUens, 
but  only  such  as  are  culle*!  freemen." — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

— A  townsman ;  an  inhabitant ;  a  dweller  or  trader  in  any 
place. 

“  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens."— Shake. 

— (U.  States.)  A  person,  whether  native-born  or  natural¬ 
ized,  who,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
country,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  and  other  public  officers,  and  who  is  qualified  to 
fill  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Native  C.  may  fill 
any  office ;  naturalized  C.  may  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  office  under  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  State.s,  ex¬ 
cept  the  (»frue.s  of  president  and  vice-president.  The 
Conetitution  provides  that  “  the  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priNileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States.” — U.  S.  Const.,  Art.  4,  s.  2. 

— n.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen  ;  as,  a  cift^eTi-guard. 

C’it'izeiiCSH,  77.  A  female  citizen,  (r.)  • 

Cit'izoiiNhip.  77.  State  of  being  vested  with  the  rights 
an<l  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

Cit'ralo,  77.  [From  Lat.  C7'f7’7/7?.  citron.]  (Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  citric  acid  with  a  base.  See 
Citric  Acid. 

Cit'rio  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  powerful  tribosic  acid 
found  principally  in  the  lemon,  lime,  orange,  and  other 
members  of  the  Auraiitiacetr  fam.  Jt  also  occurs  in 
other  acid  fruits,  su<’h  as  the  gooseberry,  rasj»lierry, 
strawberry,  and  tamarind.  It  is  procured  by  neutral¬ 
izing  lemon  or  lime  juice  with  chalk,  ami  decomposing 
the  insoluble  citrate  thus  formed  with  sulpliuric  acid. 
Citric  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
transparent,  colorless,  rbombic  prisms,  which  have  an 
agreeable  acid  taste.  Citric  7u  id  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and 
forms  three  citrates  of  soda;  fur  instiince,  containing 
one,  two,  ami  three  equivalents  of  acid  uniteil  to  an 
eipiivalent  of  base.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  all  S(»luble 
in  water;  so  also  are  many  of  the  metallic  citrates.  ’1  he 
most  important  of  these  is  the  citrate  of  lime,  by  the 
decomposition  of  which  citric  acid  is  formed.  When 
subjectoii  to  destructive  distillation,  citric  acid  under¬ 
goes  a  remarkable  change.  It  first  melts,  and  parts  with 
its  water  of  crystallization.  At  350^  Falir.  decomposi¬ 
tion  commences,  g.ises  are  given  off,  and  the  residue 
consists  of  aro7iitin  acid,  an  acid  found  in  aconite.  If 
the  heat  be  continued,  Haconic  acid  is  formed.  Citric 
acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  hydrated  teroxide  of 
cetryl.  a  bypotheiical  radicle.  Citric  acid  is  very  valu¬ 
able  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing:  it  is  also  used  in 
pharmacy,  in  the  manufacture  of  lemonade  and  syrups, 
and  occasionally  in  photography.  Combinations  of  citric 
acid  with  iron  and  ammonia  are  much  used  in  medicine 
It  is  also  used  in  the  prep»iration  of  effervescing  draughts. 
The  anli-scorhmic  properties  of  lemon-juice  are  duo  tc? 
the  presence  of  citric  acid.  /bm.  C12H8OJ4, 


crons  nowers.  stamens  never 
nit,  and  albuminous  seeds. — 
chiefly  natives  of  the  S.  of 


Fig.  C09.  —  rock-rose. 
{Cistus  purpurens.) 
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Citrinn'tioii,  n  [Lat.  «7n‘na^i/).]  The  process  of 
lui  uing  to  a  y»*lloA*  color. —  (ytaucer. 

Cit'riiie,  cr.  [Fr.  c</r#n  ]  {Painting.)  Loiiion  or  citron 
color ;  the  first  of  the  tertiary  c);iS8  of  colors,  or  ultimate 
compt^unds  of  the  primary  triad — yellow,  red,  amlblue, 
in  which  yellow  is  the  arcUr.us  or  predominating  color, 
and  blue  the  extreme  subordinate;  tor.  C.  being  an  im- 
iiitHiiate  compound  of  the  secondaries,  orange  and  green, 
of  both  of  wliicli  yellow  is  a  constituent,  the  latter  color 
is  of  doubtful  occurrence  therein,  while  the  other  two 
]>rimaries  enter  singly  into  the  coinpi»sition  of  it.s 
meaner  middle  hue  comprehending  8  blue,  5  rc'd,  and  6 
yellow,  of  equal  intensities. 

Citrmlikey  a  durable  and  bitter  dyeing  species  of 
brown  pink,  prepare^!  fmm  the  quercitron  bark. 

Citriiv'  nintuu'nt.  (Mrd.)  \ii  ointment  contiiining  ni¬ 
trate  of  mercury;  it  his  a  lemon-yellow  color.  The 
unonentU'n  hydrargyri  nitratis  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Cit'ron.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lut.  cUrtum.]  The  fruit  of  the 
citr«)n-tree. 

Citroiielle%  in  Alabama^  a  post-village  of  Mobile  co., 
33  in.  X.N.W.  of  Mobile. 

Cit'roii-tree*  n.  The  Citrus  nv^dica.  See  Citrus. 

Cit'rul,  n.  {Bol.)  The  Pumpkin.  See  Cccirbit\ 

Cit'ruH,  n.  {BA.)  A  genus  of  plants  order i 
The  different  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  yield  | 
the  fruits  known  under  the  names  of  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  shaddock,  pmnpelnious.  forhiddeii  fruit,  kuiiiquat. , 
and  citron.  The  species  C  A'lrantiusn  (fig.  239),  and  its 
varieties,  produce  all  the  \'arious  descriptions  of  sweet 
oranges.  C.  BigarcuHa.,  or  vitlgiri.<^  j’ields  the  bitter,  or 
Seville  orange.  The  orange-tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
prolificness;  thus  a  single  plant  will  sometimes  produce | 
as  many  as  2i).000  good  oniiigi^.  The  small  unripe! 
fruits  of  C.  .Aurantium.  :is  well  as  thoseof  C.  Bigaradia. 
are  used  for  flivoring  cura^a,  being  called  oranijr-brr^ 
Tus ;  when  polisheii  in  a  lath*,th^*3' constitute  the  ordi¬ 
nary  \ssur,-peas  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  both  species, 
when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
called  */U  of  nrang^deaf.^  or  Mscnce  dt prtil  grain.  Their 
flowers  yield  the  friigrtnt  oil  known  as  rnl  of  N'roli, 
which  is  the  most  iinporti&nt  ingredient  in  cau-de-Oo- 
logiie.  The  distille*!  water  of  the  flowers  is  name*! 
orangtfhwr.r  w  iter.  By  distilling  the  rind  of  the  rii>e, 
sweet  orange  with  water,  a  fragrant  oil.  name^l  wrntial 
oil  of  twtfd  omny^  is  obtained.  The  rind  irs'df  is  use<]  i 
in  medicine  as  an  arum  i^ic,  stimulant,  and  t<inic.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit  forms  a  refreshing  beverage,  and  in 
medicine  a  valuable  refrigerant.  The  bitter  oniuge  is 
chiefly  used  for  m  iking  marmalade.  Its  rind  yields  a 
volatile  oil  called  es.<rntial  oil  of  bitter  orangr^  and  is 
nseii  medicinally,  and  for  making  can//i«d  orang^prrl. 
C.  Lfnonurn  and  its  varieties  produce  the  fruits  called 
lemons,  the  chief  varieties  of  which  are,  the  wax-lemon, 
the  imperial  Innon.  and  the  Qaeta  lemon.  Both  the| 
rind  and  juice  are  employed  in  medicine,  the  former  asj 
an  aromatic  and  st<>m:ichic.  and  the  latter  for  its  refrig-, 
erant  and  antiscorbutic  effects.  The  juice  contains  aj 
large  quantity  of  citric  acid,  and  is  exten^vely  used  for! 
flavoring;  and  to  form  the  refreshing  bevenige  called 
lemonade.  The  rind  contains  a  large  quantity  «>f  essen-’ 
tial  oil,  which  is  obtaineil  from  it  by  expression  and  byl 
distillation,  and  is  known  as  the  essential  oil^  or  essr.ncr\ 
of  Irmon.  This  oil  is  principally  use<l  as  a  flavoring 
agent  in  confectionery  and  medicine,  and  occasionally: 
in  perfumery.  Candied  Umon-fterl  is  a  common  ingre- 1 
dienl  in  puddings  and  cakes.  C.  Limettars  pro<luces| 
the  lime.  Its  juice  is  etnployiHl.  with  that  of  the 
lemon,  in  the  preparation  of  citric  acid.  C  M'dica 
yields  like  fruit  calletl  the  cilnm,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Hebrew  tappuanh.  This  word  Is  tr.inslate*!  in  the 
English  version  iff  the  Old  Testament  as  “  apple.*’  The : 
rind  of  the  citron  is  importer!  in- a  pre-served  state,  and 
is  use^i  in  confectionery.  The  pulp  is  less  acid  and  juicy 
than  that  of  the  lemon.  Two  essential  oils  used  in  per- 1 
furaery  are  obRiincd  from  C.  medica.  They  are  named 
respectively  essrnct^  or  r<s*nti(tl  od  of  citron^  and 
of  cedraJ.,  or  ce>lra.  The  citron,  lime,  and  lemon  arej 
distinguished  from  the  orange  by  their  adherent  rinds, 
their  more  lengthened  form,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
more  or  lass  pnmiinent  pnUuber.tnce  at  the  apex.  C. 
Bergamia^  which  yields  the  B'*rgamot  orange, so  largely 
used  in  perfumery,  is  generally  reganl‘*d  »-*  a  mere  va¬ 
riety  of  C.  Limettn.  (See  Bergamot.)  B-sides  the  above 
fruits  obtaine<l  from  thegenus  CUrtts,  we  have  the  sha<l- 
dock,  from  the  species  C.  decutnan.i ;  the  forbidden  fruit. 
C.  Paradist  ;  the  pompelmous,  from  C  l*ompel>nons  ; 
and  the  kiiniquat  of  riiina,  from  C.  Japonica.  —  The 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  and  shaddock,  are  all  pro¬ 
duced  and  propagjiti^d  in  Flon«la,  and  also  in  Louisiana. 
Immense  quantitii^s  are  also  imported  from  the  West; 
Indies.  The  citron  is  commercially  known  in  the  U. 
States  as  a  preserved  confection.  importe<i  from  the 
Mediterranean  in  oblong  boxes,  weighing  from  *2«>  to  *25 
pounds  each,  and  is  used  by  families  as  an  addition  toj 
fruit-cake,  pies.  Ac. 

Citta  Veooliia,  {chret'td  reJ/ke-dA  a  strong  inland 
town  of  MalUi.  6  m  from  Valetla  ;  pop.  4,364. 

C’it'tern.  n.  (.V«s.)  See  Cithern. 

Clf'fern-heatl,  n.  .A  dunce;  a  blockhead.  (R.) 

Cit'y,  n.  [Fr.  cite;  Lat.  cirito*  —  civitatis.  from  ciris,  a' 
citizen.]  A  town,  or  collective  Ikody  of  inhabit.-ints.  in- 
corponited  and  governe<l  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen. 

—The  collective  body  of  citizens,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city. 

“  I  do  8Q*pect  I  hare  done  some  offence 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  eves."  ~  Shak*. 

—In  England,  a  corporate  town  orborougli ;  properly  one 
which  is,  or  has  been,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  or  the  capital 
of  his  episcopal  see. 

«»a.  pertaining  to  a  city;  relating  to  a  city. 


Cit'y*  in  JNVw  Torkf  a  post-oflfice  of  Dutchess  co. 

Cit  y-court,  n.  In  the  U.  Statics,  the  municipal  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  u  city,  constituted  of  the  mayor 
t  and  aldermen. 

City  Inland,  in  JWic  Tork^  a  P.  0.  of  Westchester  co. 
City  of  Davi<l.  {Script.)  It  usually  denotes  M'>unl 
the  S.W  .  section  of  Jerusalem,  which  David  took 
j  from  the  Jebu.<ites,  and  occupied  by  a  palace  and  city 
!  calleil  by  his  own  name.  In  Luke  ii.  11.  tliis  name  is 
i  Rpplleil  to  Bethlehem,  the  native  city  of  David. 

City  of  <aO<l.  (ScnpL)  A  name  of  Jerusalem.  {Vcut. 
xii.  5  ;  %\\i.) 

City  of  Rocks,  in  Idaho,  a  village,  abt.  1^5  m.  S.S.E. 

of  Idaho  City,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  'I'erritory.  I 
City  Roiiit,  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  and  port  of  I 
entry  in  Prince  George  co.,  on  the  James,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Kichmond.  and  10  E. 

I  X.E.  of  Petersburg.  It  ctimmands  a  large  trade  both 
I  fnun  Ilichmond.  Petersburg,  and  from  other  places.  This 
!  place  was  occupied  by  a  Union  force  under  Gen.  Butler, 

I  in  1S64. 

City  West,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Porter  co.,on  Lake 
Mieliigsin.  abt.  33  ni.  by  water  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

Ciii<la  Delia,  {thefoo-da  daxl'la.)  a  town  of  Minorea, ! 

on  its  N.W.  coast,  about  30  m.  N.W,  of  Port  Mahon.  The, 
'  cathedral  is  a  spacious  and  imposing  edifice.  Pop.\ 
alMkut  8.0<K).  I 

Ciiuiad  Real,  {the'oo-dtdh  raVrl,\  in  .^Iexico.  a  town 
pf  the  dep.  Cliiapa.  in  a  plain  on  the  Kio  de  b».sTeMales.| 
CJ'S  m.  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz;  Lat.  16®  30' N.,  Lon.  92®40'j 
W.  P»ft.  about  8,UOO. 

Cilulad  Real,  a  mountainous  and  generally  sterile 
jwoviuce  of  Spain,  occupying  the  S.  of  New  Castile,  anil 
enclosed  by  Toledo  on  the  N*.,  .Albaceteon  the  E..  Cor¬ 
dova  and  Jaen  on  the  S.,  and  Badajos  and  Caieres  on 
the  W.  vlreu,  11.768  sq.  m.  Pop.  247.9‘,tl. 

Clu»\D  Ue4L,  the  capital  of  the  aUwe  J^ro^ince.  97  m.  S. 
of  Madrid.  Mannf.  Woollens  and  glove-leather.  P<p. 
9.000. 


— Grave;  sober;  not  gay  or  showy;  habit  or  deportmeMt 
didtiuguishiug  a  private  citizen  from  a  soldier,  Ac. 

'*  Thus  uigbt  oft  see  me  io  tbj  pale  career. 

Till  ctriT suited  oiora  appear."  —  i/Ulon. 

— Uelating  to  domestic  law,  or  actions  at  law  other  than 
military  or  criminal  suits.  ^ 

Civ'il  Ac'lioii,  n.  {Law.)  In  civil  law,  a  personal  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  instituted  tuconip«  l  jinyment ;  or  the  doing 
some  other  thing  which  i-*  pun  ly  cimI.  Atcoinimm  law, 
an  action  which  has  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  private 
or  civil  rights,  or  compens;ition  for  thair  infractinn 

Civil  Ar'chitecturo,  «.  That  cla.<s  of  architecture 
Applicable  to  the  civil  and  domestic  requirements  of  so¬ 
ciety  : —  in  c<*ntradi8tiuctiou  to  military,  religious,  and 
naval  architecture. 

f'ivila'f  ion,  n.  A  cant  term  for  intoxication.  (R.) 

Civil  Commo  tion,  n.  {£aiw.)  A  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  people;  though  it  may  not  amount  to  rebel- 
litin.  where  a  usurped  power  is  ruling. 

Civil  Doatli,  n.  {Law.)  'That  change  of  state  of  a 
person,  which  is  con>idercd  in  the  eye  of  the  law  us 
equivalent  to  actual  demise. 

Civil  Eiig'ineor'insr*  The  art  or  science  of  con¬ 
structing  Mu  h  public  w  orks  as  are  nwessary  to  the  civil 
requirements  of  society,  lu*  canals^  docks,  railroads, 
bridges.  Ac.  (Used  in  c*>ntradistim  tion  to  military  rn‘ 
ginrering^  wYdch  is  exclusively  devoted  to  w  ar  purposes.) 

Civil'iail,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  civil  law;  one  versed 
in  law  and  government. 

**  Tbe  professors  of  that  law,  called  cirit  ian«,  because  the  civil  law 
is  their  guide."  — Bacon. 

— One  eng-aged  in  civil,  not  military  or  clerical  pursuits; 
as,  the  **gai  b  of  a  civilian.^* 

— .K  university  student  of  the  civil  law. 

Civ'ilist,  n.  A  civilian,  (r.) 

Civility,  n.  [Lat.  cicilitas,  from  nri/i.*,  pertaining  to 
citizens,  civil.]  Quality  of  being  civil;  giMxl  breeding;, 
politeness;  urbanity;  courtesy;  complaisance;  refine¬ 
ment. 


Ciii<la<1'  Rml’r  jffo.  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  I^on. 
on  the  Apieda,  crossed  here  by  a  magnificent  bridge.  31) 
m.  N.E.  of  (Nkimbra;  5,000.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1810,  and  retaken  by  the  British  in  1812,  after 
a  memorable  siege. 

Civ'et,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
of  the  family 
Viverridce.  The 
I'lrcrm  -  cir'f- 
ta,  commonly 
called  Civet- 
cat.  a  native  of 
Africa  and  In¬ 
dia,  is  about  2 
feet  6  inches  in 
length,  and  10 
or  12  inches  in 
height ;  h  e  a  d 
long:  muzzle 
sharp,  as  in  the 
weasel,  and  a 
narrow,  bristly 
nia  n  e  r  u  n  s  ^^0-  CIO.  — American  civet-cat. 

from  the  poll  of  the  neck  to  the  tail.  Its  color  is 
brownish-gra.v,  with  black  bauds  and  sp<Us.  It  is  a  car¬ 
nivorous  animal,  and  preys  on  birds,  small  quadrupeds, 
and  reptiles.  The  true  C's  nuxsit  remarkable  feature 
consists  of  a  8<»rtof  pouch  betw’een  theaiuisand  sexual 
org-.ius.  in  which  collects  an  odorous  liquid  of  consider- 
aliie  value  in  the  iierfiime  market.  For  the  sake  of  this 
it  is  very  coiiiuiouly  kept  in  confinement.  Tbe  perfume 
is  remove<l  from  The  pouch  about  twice  a  week.  The 
quantity  ybdded  isalnuit  a  drachm  at  each  removal.  In 
any  quantity  the  odor  is  overpoweringly  disgusting; 
hut  dilute*!  infinitesimally,  its  perfume  is  most  agree¬ 
able  It  h;is  been  extensively  use<l  by  perfumers.  The 
Americ.in  variety,  found  from  Texas  to  California,  is 
arboreal  and  easily  tamed. 

Civ  et.  r.  a.  To  st'ent  or  perfume  with  civet. 

Civ'iale,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  physician,  B.  1792. 
About  1>^7  he  studied  under  Dupiiytren  at  the  Hotel 
Dieii  in  Paris,  ami  soon  obtalne<l  great  reputation  for  his 
skill  in  opentions  for  the  stone.  He  first  performe*! 
lilhotrity  in  1820;  an  operatbm  since  known  by  his 
name.  Two  prizes  of  6,000  ami  10.000  frs.  were  awanle«l 
to  him  in  1S20  and  1827.  He  was  electeil  member  of  the 
.Academy  of  Me<licinein  183^5;  and  a  member  of  I  he  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  in  1847.  .Among  his  works,  which  are 
numerous,  we  quote  here  his  Tradi  de  la  Lit'iotritiey  ou 
du  Baniewent  de  la  IHerre  dans  hi  vessit  (1826);  and  hi> 
TraiU  de  T  Vretrotomie,  ou  de  quelques  prnc^dis  jieu  u.*iUs 
de  traiUr  les  RKtrici-aements  de  VUrttre,  (1849.)  D.  1867. 

I’lv'io,  a.  [Lit.  cmcMS.]  Pertaining  foacity  or  citizen; 
civil:  municipal;  relating  to  ci\ ;l  affairs  or  honors;  as,  a 
CIVIC  fejust. 

(Vric  crown.  {Bom.  Anliq^  A  garland  of  oak-leaves. 
giv«*n  a.s  a  con»ual  tif  honor  to  a  soldier  who  had  saved 
tli»»  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle. 

Civitla  le.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  10  m.  E  N.E.  of  Udine, 
on  the  Natisone;  pop.  t-,925. 

Civ'il*  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lit.  civilis,  from  ciVis,  a  citizen.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  citizens:  relating  to  a  public  com¬ 
munity,  or  to  the  polity  and  government  of  a  city  or 
state;  (used  as  distinct  from  military,)  ns,  civil  govern- 
m*‘nt,  Ctrl!  law.  Ac.;  municipal;  pertaining  to  an  order 
of  citizen.s.  or  any  organlzt*d  community:  as,  civil  jkower. 


'•  What  dire  effects  from  eivH  discord  rise."  —  Addison.  j 

— Having  refinement  of  manners,  or  the  manners  of  a  city; 

urbane;  (lolished:  \vell-bre«l;  courteous;  complaisant: 

I  with  manners,  hahits.  and  customs,  —  as  opposed  to{ 
I  those  of  rustics,  and  uncivillzKl  persons. 

I  **  Aod  cirti  life  was  hj  the  Muse*  taught.**  —  ^oacommon.  | 


**  Arts,  lemrniog.  and  civilitjf  were  spread."  — Berkam. 

— (p/.)  Acts  of  good  breeding  or  politeness;  kindly  cour¬ 
tesies. 

**  And  shame,  with  lore  at  strife, 

SooQ  taught  the  bweet  ciriltftes  of  life."  —Drjfden. 

iiv'il  izablo«  a.  Susceptible  of  being  ciiilized. 

I'i viliza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  civilisation;  It.  civUissaHone ; 
S|>.  ciri7izacion.j  One  of  tlu>se  woids  in  common  use 
which  it  is  difficult  accurately  tt»  define  in  words.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Ltiin  word  ct'rij,  a  citizen,  probably 
from  those  who  live  in  cities  being  more  civilized  than 
those  who  inhabit  country  parts,  or  Iroin  tlielning  in 
cities  being  one  of  the  great  charactcrLtics  of  civiiizt'd 
life.  “  A\  halever,”  says  J.  S.  Mill,  “be  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  what  we  cal!  savage  life,  the  contrary  of  these,  or 
the  qualities  which  society  puts  on  as  it  throwsoff  tlic*se, 
constitute  civilization.*'  According  to  Guizot,  the  fnn- 
daniental  idea  of  C.  is  pr<»gri*ss  or  development. — the 
perfecting  of  civil  life  or  of  society,  properly  so  called; 
liut  coiui'risiDg.  also,  the  development  of  the  individual 
internal  life,  the  development  of  man  liimselt,  of  his 
laculties,  his  sentiments,  his  ideas.  Hence  C  subsi'^ts 
on  two  conditions,  and  manifests  itself  by  two  symp¬ 
toms —  the  development  of  social  acliiity.  and  that  of 
individual  activity. —  the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
progress  of  humanit}'.  C.  denotes  a  state  ot  lulvance- 
ment  from  the  savage  state  to  that  higher  and  more 
perfect  condition  which  both  reason  and  re\ elation  lead 
us  to  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  'llie  history  of  i«  the  history  of  this  progress, 
.  either  in  naiions  or  in  the  race.  It  is  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and,  as  yet,  little  has  been  done 
towards  its  elucidation. 

Civ'ilize.  r.  a.  [Fr.  cirt/wer.]  To  reclaim  from  a  rude, 
savage,  or  barbarous  state:  to  introduce  civility  and 
manners  among  a  pei»ple.  and  instruct  them  in  the  arts 
and  occupations  of  regular  life;  to  refine. 

C'iv'ilizetl,  a.  Reclaimed  from  savage  life  and  man¬ 
ners;  instructed  in  arts,  learning, and  civil  observances; 
as,  a  cirilizfii  community. 

Ci  v'ilizer,  n.  He  who  reclaims  others  from  a  wild  and 
salvage  life;  one  who  teaches  the  rules  and  customs  of 
civilized  society. 

“  Tbe  eivilizert  /  the  disturber*  say  ; 

Tbe  robbers,  tbe  corrupiers  ormaDkiod."  — PAitip*. 

— That  which  tends  to  reclaim  from  savagery. 

Civ'il  Eaxv.  {Law.)  By  this  term  is  generally  desig- 
nateil  the  Homan  jurisprudence,  ciri/e  Bomanorum. 
In  France,  pretionsly  to  the  introduction  of  the  tbde 
('ivil,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  Roman  law  was 
the  common  law:  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  exer¬ 
cises  dominion  in  every  slate  in  Europe  except  England. 
In  America,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  Laiisiana, 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  republics  of  S.  America. 
Its  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  common  law*  of 
England  is  evident,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
whole  equity  jurisprudence  prevailing  in  England  and 
the  United  States  is  mainly  based  on  the  civil  law.  See 
UoMW  Ltw. 

Civ'il  n.  (fVJtf.)  A  term  applied  in  Europe  to 

the  money  allow'ance  griinteil  by  tlie  ]>arliHineDt.  diet, 
or  national  chamber  of  representatives  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  State,  for  the  inaintenauce  of  a  reigning  mon- 
arcirs  hou.seliold. 

Civ  illy,  adv.  In  a  civil  or  courteous  manner;  with 
civility. 

•‘I  will  deal  civilly  with  hi*  poem*."— Z>ry«i«a. 

— In  a  manner  concerning  private  rights  or  immunities: 
— used  in  opposition  to  crtminnlly. 

“That  accusation  1*  either  eirit/y  commenced  for  tbe  prirate 

I  satisraction  of  the  party  Injared  :  or  el*e  criminally,  that  U  for 

I  some  public  punishment."— Ayl(^«. 
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—Not  according  to  nature,  but  by  force  of  law. 

“  Civilly  defuDCt,  before  naturally  dead."— 

— In  a  manner  relating  to  g<iverninent,  or  to  the  rights  or 
character  of  a  iiiemher  (jf  the  toininuiiity.  —  Johnson. 

Civil  Keill'ocly,  7i.  {Lato.)  Thu  remedy  which  a 
party  injured  by  the  commission  of  a  tortuous  act  has 
by  action  against  the  party  committing  it;  as  distiu- 
giiished  from  the  pr^KJeediiig  by  indictment,  by  which 
the  wrong-doer  is  made  to  expiate  the  injury  done  to 
society.  — Bourinr. 

Civil  Ser'vloe,  m.  (PoIU.)  The  term  applied  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  entire  body  of  men  by  whose  labors  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  business  of  that  country  i.s  carried  on; — used 
in  contra<iistinction  to  the  nav'al  and  military  services. 

Civ'll  StiltO..  n.  The  whole  of  tliu  body-politic, 

not. included  under  the  sbites  military,  naval,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical. 

Civil  ^iiit.  n.  (Law.)  Sec  Civil  Action. 

Civil  War,  n.  Au  iuternc^cim'  war,  or  a  conflict  enteretl 
into  between  citizens  of  the  same  country:  —  in  op- 
po-Jitioii  to  n.  foniiyti  war,  or  a  struggle  with  another 
nation.  The  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  in  England;  and,  in  this 
country,  the  stupendous  war  causeti  by  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States,  are  the  most  notable  civil  w'ars  of 
modern  times. 

Civil  Year,  n.  Sec  Ye\r. 

Civ'isiii,  n.  [Fr.  State  of  citizenship. 

Ci'vita  <'aMt4'riaiia,  (the  anc.  Fahrium  Vetus,)  a 
town  of  Central  Italy,  do  m.  N.E  of  Rome;  pop.  4,-t36. 

Civita  lie  Peiiiie*  (the  anc.  Pina  l>.s*ft«a,)  a  town  of 
S.  Italy,  10  m.  VV.  of  i*escara;  noted  for  its  manufactures 
of  silk  flowers.  Pop.  11,000. 

Ci'vita  Sail  .\ii';:^elo.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  near  the 
.\driatic.  25  m.  S  E.  of  Terano;  p^p.  7,455. 

Civita  Veeelila,  (the  anc.  Cenfum 

PeJlir,')  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean.  38 
m.  VV.N.W.  of  Rome  :  Lat.  42°  4'  N..  Lon.  11°  46'  E.  The 
harbor,  which  is  excellent,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
EiA»  enw  Trajan,  is  formed  by  two  Hrtifi«  ial  moles  pro¬ 
jecting  int(»  tlie  sea.  while  a  third,  constrncled  between 
the  two,  Serves  to  protect  the  liarbor  from  the  heavy  sea : 
upon  this  third  and  outward  mole  there  is  a  good  light¬ 
house,  some  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "Within 
the  port,  there  is  a  small  duck,  and  an  arsenal.  The 
town  of  C.  V.  is  small,  and  h;is  no  buildings  of  note. 
The  streets  arc  ill  paved  and  narrow',  and  the  inhabitants 
poor.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  is  regularly  visited  by  steam- 
packets  from  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Nap!e.<,  Geiioji,  Me8.‘«i- 
iia,  and  .Malta:  w'hile  the  majority  of  travellers  visiting 
Rome  faml  here.  Poj).  10,000. 

Civitol'lii  ilol  Troii'to,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  10  m.N. 
of  Terano.  Here  in  1053,  Robert  Guiscard  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  forces  of  Pope  Leo  IX  ,  and  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  of  tiermany.  Pop.  0,186. 

Clab'lier,  »».  Same  as  Bonny-clabber,  q.v. 

Clacliaii,  (A/dAr'un.)  [Scot.,  from  Gael,  clach^  a  Druiilical 
stone.]  In  Scotland.a  small  hamletcontaining  achurch  ; 
as.  the  clachan  of  Aberfoyle  — Scott. 

Cluck,  {klah\)  n.  [W.  cler,  a  sharp  noise;  Fr.  claquH.,  the 
clapper  of  a  mill;  formed  from  the  sound.]  .A  sharp  ab¬ 
rupt  sound  continually  repeated,  made  b}  striking  an¬ 
other  object;  a  click. 

••  Hi.s  toDgue  with  its  everlasting  clack.”— Sudibras. 

—An  instrument  resembling  a  bell,  used  in  a  mill  byway 
of  a  signal. 

“And  mark  the  clack  how  justly  it  will  sound.** — Betterton. 

— Continual  or  excessive  talk;  prate;  chatter;  as,  a  wo¬ 
man's  clack. 

— v.a.  To  clink;  to  click;  to  make  a  sharp,  sudden,  ab¬ 
rupt  noise.  —  To  gabble;  to  chatter  raj>id!y  and  emptily. 

— In  Kngland,  to  erase  the  mark  on  a  sheep,  occasioning 
it  to  weigh  less,  and,  hence,  yield  less  duty ;  as,  to  clad: 
wool. 

— r.i.  {fr.claqiirr.]  To  click;  to  clink;  to  make  a  noise 
like  ihit  of  aclock;  to  make  a  sharp,  abrupt,  monoto¬ 
nous  sound  :  as,  the  clack  of  a  wliip 

—To  talk  glibly  and  incessantly ;  to  chatter  continually. 

Claok'jiniJiH,  in  Orrym.  a  river  rising  in  the  M'.  ridge 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  , joining  the  Willamette. 

— A  N.W.  county,  bounded  \V.  by  the  Columl»ia  River,  N. 
by  the  Willamette  River,  and  B.  by  tlio  C.iscade  Range. 
Ctp.  Oreg<*n  City.  P>p  5,?»93. 

Clack'-hox,  n.  (MacU.)  In  locomotive  engines,  the 
box  fitted  on  to  the  boiler  where  a  hall-clack  i.s  placed, 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  feed-pipe,  and  prevent  steam 
or  hot  water  resichitig  the  pumps.  The  ball  of  the  clack 
is  raised  from  its  seat  by  the  stroke  of  the  pump-plnng'-r 
forcing  the  water  against  it,  which  water  then  pa>«8'-s 
into  the  boiler,  while  the  instant  fall  of  the  ball  prevents 
egres.s  from  the  boiler. 

Clat'k'-ilisli,  yi.  A  dish  with  a  movalde  lid  for  clack¬ 
ing.  used  by  begg:irs  in  former  time.s. 

Claek'-iloor,  n.  )  A  square  iron  plate  screwed 

on  to  the  si'le  of  a  bottom-pump,  or  small  bore  for  con¬ 
venience  of  changing  the  clack  or  val\e. 

Clafk'or,  n.  He,  (*r  that  which,  clacks. 

ClsiekniJUi'nansliiro.  a  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded 
S.E.  by  Fife,  S.  ami  S.  W.  by  the  riv»>r  Forth,  \V.  by  Alva, 
and  on  every  other  side  by  Perthshire;  arm.  48  sq.  m.: 
pop.  ‘2;L742. — Clackmaxnan,  cap.  of  the  co..  is  7  m.  from 
Stirling,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Devon  w'ith  the 
Forth:  pop.  7,114. 

Clacks,  n.  pi.  ( Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,  the  com¬ 
plete  valves  of  the  pumps  where  the  hall-valve  Is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  frame  or  cage,  to  limit  its  rise,  and  guide  its 
fall  into  the  steam-tight  seat  of  the  orifice  of  the  pipe. 

Clack'-scats,  n.  pi.  (Mach.)  Two  recesses  in  each 
pump  of  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  clacks  to  fit  into. 


Clack'-valvc,  n.  (Mec/i.)  A  flat  ralve  in  the  cold- 
water  pump  of  a  steam-engine,  w  itii  a  hinge  joint. 

dad,pp.  [5?ce  Olo'ihe.J  Clothed;  invested;  covered,  as 
with  a  garment. 

'*  The  courtiers  were  all  most  magoiflceutlj  ctad."  —  Swi/t. 

C'la'ili  11111,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Itog-rnsh.  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Vyperucea’.  They  are  generally  unimportant  herbs. 

Clailo'llia,  «.  (Bttt.)  A  gen.  of  Lichens.  V.  ratigiferma 
is  the  Keindeer-motis,  80  termed  horn  constituting  the 
principal  food  of  the  reindeer.  C. /jyxtdafa  is  commonly 
termed  Cup-moss ;  it  has  been  employed  as  u  remedy  in 
w  liuoj)ing-coiigh. 

Cla'^eiifiirtll,  [Ger.  Klagenfurt,']  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Illyria,  gov.  Laybach,  cap.  diicliy  of  Cariuthia,  on  the 
Ghui,  in  an  extensive  plain,  21  m.  K.  of  Villach.  Manj. 
Fine  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  white  lead.  Pop.  13,479. 

i'lai'lloriKS  in  Alahama.  u  twp..  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  on 
the  Alabama,  abt.20y  m  S.  W.of  Montgomery;  pop.  2,246. 

i’lai'boriio,  in  Louinanay  a  N.  parish,  bordering  on 
Arkansas;  area,  l.*2b0  eq.  m.  It  is  bimndcd  W,  by  the 
Daiichite,  or  Dorcheat  River,  and  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  B.iyou  d'Arbonne.  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile. 

Cap.  lioiiuT.  Pop.  ‘20,*240, 

Clai'boriio,  in  J/i.«t.<5/ppi,  a  W.  county ;  area  740  sq. 
III.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississipi)i.  scjiarating  it 
from  La.,  N.W.  by  the  Big  Black  River,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  B.iyou  Pierre.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Port  Gibson.  Po}).  13,386. 

— A  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  aht.  SO.  E.S.E.  ot  Jackson. 

Clai'boriie,  in  Ttnnesstc.a  N. N.E.  county,  bordering 
on  Virginia  ;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.  It  is  boimiletl  S.E. 
by  Clinch  River,  and  drained  liy  Powell's  River.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
co.  contains  zinc,  lead,  and  au  nbuudaiice  of  iron  ore. 
G/p.  Tazewell,  9,321. 

Clai'boriic  Boc,  n.  (Geol.)  See  Tertiary  Period,  g 
E'^cene. 

Claim,  r.a.  [0.  Fr.  clamtr.  from  Lat.  clamo,  frequenta¬ 
tive  of  0.  L.  caio,  to  call :  allied  to  Gr.  kaleO,  kotonmai, 
to  Eng.  call,  ami  jirobalily  to  Ger.  hell.]  To  call  upon  ; 
to  call  for  ;  to  challenge  as  a  right ;  to  <lemaud  as  due ; 
to  require ;  to  ask  lor;  to  maintain  as  a  right. 

“  PoetA  have  undoubted  right  to  ctaim, 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  must  lasiiug  name."  —  Congreve. 

— r.t.  To  i»)8ses8  a  claim  ;  to  be  justly  entitled  to  some¬ 
thing;  as,  to  ciaiyn  one's  rights. 

— 7).  A  demand  us  of  a  right  or  sufiposed  right;  a  demand 
for  something  due;  as.  to  claim  an  inheritance. 

“  1  first  return,  and  then  disprove  tbj  clam."  —  Dryden. 

— A  title  to  something  in  the  possession  of  another;  a 
right;  a  title;  a  pretension. 

“  The  claiiM  of  long  descent."  —  Tennyton. 

— The  thing  clainu  d  or  demanded,  as  by  right  of  settle¬ 
ment,  or  possession;  as,  a  miner's  claim. 

C'lll.im'ciblO,  a.  That  may  be  claimed  or  demanded  as 
due. 

Claim'ant,  n.  One  who  claims  anything  as  a  due  or 
right ;  as.  a  claimant  to  a  throne. 

— One  who  possesses  a  right  of  claim. 

C'iaim'er,  n.  A  claimant:  one  who  claims  ns  due. 

Claiill'lo$*M,  a.  Without  a  claim:  having  no  claim. 

C'lair'ae,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  L«jt-et-(jaroune,  on  the 
Lot,  16  m.  N.  W.  of  .4gen  ;  pop.  4.890. 

Clair'aiit,  Alexis  Claude,  (llaiFo,)i\  French  mathema¬ 
tician  and  astronomer,  r.  at  Paris,  1713.  He  studied  the 
higher  mathematics  at  10  years  of  age,  at  13  wrote  a 
memoir  on  curves,  and  at  16  produced  one  of  his  most  re¬ 
markable  works,  the  Kecherchrs  sur  Us  courbes  a  double 
courbure.  This  was  in  1729,  and  in  1731,  although  under 
nge,  ke  was  received  into  the  Acmlemy  of  Sciences.  He 
toi>k  part  in  the  inea.Mirement  of  a  degree  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  in  Lapland,  and  made  important  di.scuveries  re¬ 
specting  lunar  motions  and  the  motions  of  comets.  D. 
1765. 

Clair'botirii,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Union  co  ;  pop. 
1,947. 

Claire,  fSf.,)  or  San’ta  Clara,  b.  1193,  of  a  noble  family 
of  Assisi,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  Attracted  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  piety  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  she  abandoned  ^ 
the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  betook  herself  to  koH- 
tude,  prayer,  and  mystic  meditation:  flninded  an  order 
of  nuns  in  1213;  n,  at  Assisi,  Aug.  11,  1253, and  was  can¬ 
onized  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1255.  The  nuns  of  the 
onler  of  St.  Claire  at  first  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict,  but  in  1224  the  austerity  of  this  i  ulo  was  mitigated 
by  St.  Francis,  and  again  modified  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264. 
Those  who  followed  the  rule  as  mociified  by  Urban,  are 
called  ITrbnjiisU ;  the  other  and  uusterer  portion  of  the 
sisterhood,  I>a77iianists.  The  order  nipirlly  increased; 
and  convents  are  numerous  at  the  present  day  in  France, 
Belgintn,  Bavaria,  .^^a,  and  AmericJi.  The  nuns  devote 
themselves  chieflv  to  the  education  fif  the  young. 

<'laire(St.)  Doville,  Hknri  EriKNNE.a  French  chem¬ 
ist.  B.  1818  at  St.  Thomas,  W.  Indies.  He  Nfiulie<l  in 
Fr.mce.  and.  in  1814.  was  intrnste«j  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  at  Besaneon.  In  1851,  he 
became  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Normal  Si'ho«d  of 
Paris,  sncceedeil  .M.  DnniaH  ns  profe-'^sor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences,  in  1859,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
Academy  in  1861.  In  1853  he  discovered  a  new  method 
of  mineral  analysis,  and  he  since  made  several  impor¬ 
tant  clnTuical  discoveries. 

Clair-ol>H<*iir«*,n.  [Fr.c?air-o6sc«r.]  (PixTiting.)  See 
Chi  vro-oscuro. 

Clairoii.  Claire  JosEpnivE  df.  la  Tube,  (UaiFawiyg.)  a 
distinguished  French  sictress,  b.  172-3.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  her  12th  year,  and  suh- 
seqiiuntly  became  the  greatest  tragic  performer  of  her 
age  and  country,  but  lived  a  licentious  life.  D.  1803. 

Clair,  (Ht.^)  in  America.  See  St.  Clair. 
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'Clairvaux,(A?er-ro',)avilIage  of  France,  dep  Aube, on 
the  Aube,  10  in.  above  Bar-sur-Anbe.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
once  famous  Cistercian  abbey  (tVara  laZ/w)  founded  in 
1114  by  St.  Bernard,  who  was  buried  in  it.  TUe  abbey, 
at  one  time  immensely  l•icll,was  suppressed  at  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  extensive  buildings  are  now  used  as  a 
house  of  correction. 

4'Iairvoy'aiiC‘O.  n.  [Fr.,  from  c/air, clear, and  rotr,  to 
see;  clear-seeing.j  See  Somnambulism. 

I’lairvoy'aiit,  a.  [Fr.,  from  clair,  clear,  from  Lat. 
iiamts,  and  voyant,  seeing.]  Pertaining  to  the  act  of 
clairvoyance. 

— 71.  One  who  sees,  in  a  mesmeric  state,  objects  not  other¬ 
wise  apparent  to  the  senses. 

Clal'laiii,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  N.W.  county,  con¬ 
taining  about  1,750  sq.  miles.  The  strait  Juan  do  Fuca 
forms  its  N.,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  its  W.  boundary.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Dungeness  and  Ohahlat  rivers.  Nur- 
face.  mountainous.  Cap.  New  Dungeness.  Pop.  408. 

Clal'laiiis,  ail  Indian  tribe,  in  Washington  Territory, 
near  the  strait  of  Juan  do  Fuca,  N.  of  Columbia  River. 

Clam,  a.  a.  [A.S.  rl(r7nvin.  from  gelimrm,  to  glno,  or 
fasten  together.]  To  clog  or  smear  with  glutinous  or 
viscous  matter ;  to  lime;  to  glue. 

#  “  The  oi^rtgs  were  all  daubed  with  lime,  and  the  birds  dammed 

and  takoii."  —  L Eetrangt. 

— r.  i.  To  stick  to ;  to  adhere ;  to  attach  by  yiscoui* 
agency. 

Clam,  n.  (ZoVl.)  Same  as  Chama,  7.  r. 

{Her.)  A  term  for  an  escallop  or  cockle-shell,  supposed 
to  indicate  that  the  bearer  had  been  a  crusader,  or  bad 
made  long  voyages  by  sea. 

—pi.  (Shi}y-h}ii)ding.)  A  pair  of  strong  pincers  for  ex¬ 
tracting  nails. 

— pi.  (M*ch.)  A  kind  of  wooden  vice. 

Clam,  n.  [An  abridgment  of  clamor.]  A  final  clashing 
of  a  set  of  bells  all  sounded  disconlantly  together.  (R.) 

— x'.i.  (Campanology.)  To  make  a  clam,  or  clamorous 
sound. 

Cla'mniit,  a.  [Lat.  damans,  from  clamo,  to  cry.]  Cry¬ 
ing  aloud  ;  beseeching. 

<’lnma'tioii.  n.  Act  of  crying  out,  as  in  supplication. 

Clam'utoros,  «. /jL  {Zobl.)  A  sub-order  of  birds,  ord. 
Inct^ssores,  comprising  birds  which  have  3  toes  before 
and  1  behind. and  the  latter  not  versatile:  the  primaries 
10,  the  first  nearly  as  long  as  the  second ;  and  the  tail- 
feathern  U‘<nally  12. 

Clam'kor,  r.  t.  [Ger.  P/omnufiT?,  to  clasp,  to  cling  to; 
frequentative  or  intensive  of  kUnnnen,  to  jam.  to  press 
hani;  allied  to  clamp  and  d/m5.]  'I’o  mount  up  by 
clutcliing  or  catching  hold  with  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
with  the  claws;  to  climb  with  difficnlty,  or  with  hands 
and  feet. — Often  preceding  up;  as,  to  cla7nher  up  a  Wiill. 

“  Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casenieuts  then." — Shake. 

Clam'miliosA,  n.  State  of  being  clammy  or  viscous ; 
viscosity;  stickiness. 

“A  greasy  pipkiu  will  spoil  the  elammineis  of  the  glue.**— JToxoa. 

C'lani'my,  a.  [From  c/am.]  Sticky;  thick;  viscous; 
adhesive:  soft  and  sticky  ;  glutinous;  tenacious;  as.  a 
clammy  hand. 

C'la'iiio,  in  UTsconsm,  a  twp.  of  Green  co. ;  pop.  1,637, 

Clam'or,  Clain'oiip,  n.  [Lat.  clatnor,  fn'in  c/amo,  to 
call  or  cry  out.  See  Claim.]  A  loud  call,  shout,  or  cry ; 
continued  vociferrtion ;  outcry. 

“  The  people  then  grew  exorbitant  in  their  clamour*  for  justice.** 

Kmy  Charles  I. 

— Loud  and  continued  noise  and  complaint;  noise;  uf)- 
roar. 

“  Immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamour*  counterfeit." — Shake. 

— v.a.  To  approach  or  greet  with  noise  or  uproar;  as, 
''  Clamouring  tln-ir  God  with  praise.” — MiWm,. 

— To  confound,  deafen,  or  stun  with  noise. 

(Cki77ipannh>gy.)  To  produce  a  loud  clang  by  multi¬ 
plicity  of  strokes;  as, to  c/awor  bells. 

— V.  I.  To  call  or  cry  out  loud  :  to  talk  loud:  to  utter  in  a 
loud  voice  repeatedly;  to  vociferate;  to  make  impor¬ 
tunate  demand.^;  ns,  to  clamor  for  justice. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night." — 5AaA*. 

C'lam'opor,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  clamors. 

C'laiii'orouK,  a.  Full  of  clamor;  speaking  and  re¬ 
peating  loud  words:  noisy;  vociferous;  turbulent;  bois¬ 
terous;  as,  ac/uun-j'ous  mob. 

He  kiss’d  her  lips  with  such  a  damorou*  smack." — Shake. 

Clain'oroiisly,  adv  IVith  loud  noBe  or  words. 

Claiii'oroiisiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  clam¬ 
orous. 

Clamp,  n.  [A.S.  clam,  a  bandage,  what  holds  or  re¬ 
tains:  Du.  klam}>;  G»*r.  klammer,  klemmm,  to  pinch,  to 
squ<*«‘ze;  W.  c/i/mw,  to  tie.  See  Clam.]  Something  that 
stiffens,  fastens,  binds,  or  strengthens;  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  iron  used  to  strengthen  anything,  or  to  fasten 
work  together. 

(Bnck-mal-ing)  A  kiln  built  above  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  bricks  in.  —  A  mass  of  bricka 
piled  up  for  kiln-burning. 

{MHal.)  A  quantity  of  ore  set  apart  for  fusion. 

(Carpirntry.)  A  piece  of  wood  fixeil  to  the  end  of  a 
board  l»y  mortise  and  tenon,  or  by  groove  and  tongue, 
so  that  the  fibre.s  of  tlie  one  piece,  thus  fixed,  traverse 
those  of  the  board,  and  by  this  means  prevent  it  from 
casting;  the  piwe  at  the  end  is  called  a  clamp,  and  the 
board  is  said  to  be  clamped. 

(Ship-bwlfimg.)  A  thick  plank  placed  in  a  ship's  side 
to  support  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

{Mech.)  A  movable  piece  of  lead  to  cover  the  jaws  of 
a  vice. 

_ \  heavy  footfall ;  a  tramp :  a  cUinisy  tread. 

_ V.  a.  To  fasten  or  strengthen  with  clamps ;  as,  to  damp 

a  board. 

—V.  i.  To  tread  w  th  a  heavy,  clumsy  stop. 
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ClAmp'or,  n.  An  iron  apparatus  with  sharp  prongs, 
aftixeil  to  the  hee!  or  sola  ol  a  boot,  to  enable  tl)o  wearer 
to  get  a  firm  foolholfi  upon  ice. 

n.  {Joiitfrif.)  'J'lie  operatij)n  of  fitting  a 
b<‘ar(l  with  the  grain  to  ll»e  cm!  of  another  board  across 
tlte  grain. 

dainp'-ii}l.ilH«  n.pl.  {Ship-building.)  Nails  used  to 
fasten  on  clamps. 

duiiipM^  n.pl.  (Ship-building.)  Thick  planks  placed 
in  a  ship's  siile,  to  susbiin  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Clan.  n.  [Ir.  chmd;  Gael,  clann^  clainne^  olfspring.  a 
family,  children.]  In  S*’<dlainl,  a  tribe  or  collection  of 
families  united  under  a  chiettain,  whose  rule  is  heredi- 
tsiry.  Tlie  clans  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  are  tribes 
consisting  of  many  families,  all  bearing  the  same  sur¬ 
name,  which  according  to  tradition  descends  from  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestor.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  most  V. 
were  formed  of  an  aggregate  of  different  families,  the 
inferior  standing  to  the  superior  in  the  same  sort  ol 
relation  Jis  the  Roman  clients  to  their  patrons,  an<l  by 
degrees  assuming  the  same  name.  Some  C,  however, 
are  divided  into  branches,  each  possessing  a  distinct 
surname.  The  chieftainship  of  every  C’.  ilescemls  regularly 
through  heirs  male;  hut  in  the  earlier  times  of  tlieir 
history  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  not  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined.  The  Gaelic  C.  occupy  tlm  N.  and  \V. 
with  part  of  the.  central  shires  of  the  country. 

—A  clique;  a  sect ;  a  particular  body  of  persons  identified 
by  some  common  interest  or  understanding.  (Generally 
used  in  a  depreciatory  sense.) 

*’  Partridge  and  the  rest  of  hi*  dan  may  boot  me  for  a  cheat,  If 
I  fail  iu  any  particular.”—  Swift. 

Clan<1e54'tiiic,  a.  [Lat.  from  clam.,  hid¬ 

den,  secretly  :  allied  to  celo,  celatum,  to  bide.]  Private ; 
underhand  ;  dime  secretly,  and  wrongfully  or  uulaw- 
ftilly;  as,  a  clarvirstinc  amour. 

Clamles'tiiioly,  adv.  Secretly;  privately. 

Clandei^'tiiieiies^,  n.  State  of  secrecy  or  conceal¬ 
ment. 

dtiiiflestiii'ity,  n.  Secrecy;  concealment,  (a.) 

V.  a.  [Lat.  clango  ;  Gr.  klazOy  b)  make  a  sharp, 
piercing  sound;  formed  in  imitation  of  a  loud,  clear, 
slirill  sound,  and  radically  the  same  witli  clank,  clink.] 
To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  as  by  striking  metullic 
substances. 

“  The  fierce  Curetes  .  .  .  clang'd  their  sounding  arms.”  — Prior. 

—V.  i.  To  cause  a  sharp  noise,  or  shrill  sound. 

“  Have  1  not  heard  loud  'larums  .  .  .  and  trumpets  clang  f  ” 

Shafit. 

— n.  [Lat.  clangor:  Gr.  llan-gc.  any  sharp  sound.]  A 
sharp,  shrill  sound,  made  hy  striking  or  clashing  to¬ 
gether  metallic  or  sonorous  bodies,  or  any  like  sound; 
as,  the  clang  of  arms. 

Claii'jfor,  Clan'^^TOur,  n.  [Lat.  clangor.]  A  clang; 
a  sharp,  slirill,  harsh,  clasliing  sound. 

“  And  hear  the  iruinpete'  clangour  pierce  the  sky.”  —  Drydcn. 

Claii'g'oroufii,  a.  Sharp  or  harsh  iu  sound;  with 
clangor. 

Clait's'OUfl,  a.  [0.  Fr.  Making  a  changing 

sound;  as,  “birds  of  harsh  and  clauyous  throats.'’ 

Brownt>, 

(klangk,)  n.  [Lat.  clangor.  See  Clang.]  The 
loud,  shrill,  shari>  sound  made  by  the  colli.siun  of  me¬ 
tallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies. 

'•  The  melodious  clank  of  marrow-bone  and  cleaver."  —  Spectator. 

— r.  a.  To  occasion  a  sharp,  shrill,  clanging  sound;  to 
strike  with  a  siiarp  sound:  a.s.  to  clank  chains  togetlior. 

— V.  i.  To  clang:  to  make  u  ringing  sound,  as  by  collision 
of  metallic  bodies. 

Claii'iiisli,  a.  Closely  united,  like  a  clan :  disposed  to 
adhere  closely,  as  the  members  of  a  clan ;  as,  a  clannUk 
state  of  society. 

Clan'll  iMlily«  adr.  In  a  clannish  manner. 

Claii'iiifsIlilCH.s,  n.  Close  adherence,  or  disposition  to 
unite  and  amalgamate  as  a  clan. 

Claii'^itlip,  n.  A  state  of  union,  as  in  a  family  or  clan  ; 
an  association  under  the  swiiy  of  a  chieftain. 

Clait^'iiiaii,  n. ;  pi.  Clansmen.  One  who  is  a  member 
of  a  certain  clan. 

“  And  Evau'g,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  cars." 

Jiyror^. 

Clanwil'liam,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  cup. 
of  a  district  of  same  name,  about  140  m.  from  Cape 
Town :  pop.  3,000. 

Clap,  V.  a.  (imp.  &ndpp.  clappeo,  or  clapt.)  [A.S.  clap- 
pan;  Du.  klappen.  khppen ;  Ger.  klappcrUy  kbp/ni ; 
formed  from  tlie  sound.]  To  strike  together  with  a 
quick  motion,  so  os  to  make  aanoise. 

“Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door. 

Sir,  let  me  see  your  works,  and  you  no  more.” —  Pope. 

•—To  thrust  to;  to  drive  together:  to  shut  hastily;  to 
strike  against,  or  bring  into  contact  suddenly. 

“  His  friends  would  have  clapp'd  him  into  bedlam." —Spectator. 

•—To  applaud  by  striking  the  hands  together:  to  manifes* 
approbation  by  patting  of  the  hands  ;  as,  to  clap  a  popu 
lar  speech  or  performance. 

—To  infect  with  a  venereal  disorder. 

“  Who  d  force  bis  pepper  where  bis  guests  ure  clapt  f'^King. 

To  clap  upy  to  complete  suddenly  without  due  pre¬ 
caution. 

“  Was  ever  match  clapt  up  so  suddenly  f”— Shake. 

—V.  i.  To  move  or  drive  together  suddenly  with  noise. 

“  The  doors  around  me  clapt."  —  Dryden. 

—To  enter  upon  witli  briskness  and  alacrity. 

“  Come,  a  song.  Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly  ?"  —  Shake. 

-trTo  strike  the  hands  together  by  way  of  applause. 

“  All  the  best  men  are  ours.  .  .  when  tbe  ladies  bid  'em  clap." 

Shake. 


— n.  A  noise  made  by  sudden  collision. 

“  Give  the  door  such  a  clap  ...  as  will  shake  the  rooTa.”  —  Swift. 

—A  burst  of  sound;  a  violent  concussive  noise;  au  explo¬ 
sion  ;  as,  a  clap  of  thuinler. 

— A  thrust;  sudden  or  unexpected  act  or  motion. 

“  AVhat,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  /”  —  Shake. 

—Act  of  applause;  a  striking  together  of  hands  to  express 
approbation  ;  as,  “unexpected  c/apA- or  hisses.” — Addison. 

—[O.  h'r.  cbipoir.j  (Mea.)  Oonorrlioea  impura. 

(Palconrg.)  The  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Johnson. 

Clapboard,  (kldb'bOrd,)  n.  A  thin  board  or  stave  for 
making  casks.  —  In  tlie  U.  States,  a  strip  of  board  or 
scantling  used  for  the  roofs  and  sides  of  log  or  Irame 
houses,  <fec. 

— \\a.  To  cover  with  clapboards.  (Useil  in  tbe  U.  States.) 

Clap'-bread,  C’lap'-rake.  In  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  thin  oaten  cake  baked  bard  on  a  girdle. 

Cl  kp'-diHik,  71.  Same  us  Clack-dish,  g.  v. 

Cl  ip'-uet,  n.  A  net  or  seine  used  lor  catebiug  birds, 
j  nd  made  to  clap  together  sinldeuly. 

Clap'por,  n.  One  wlio  applauds  by  clappiug  of  bunds. 

— Tlie  tongue  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  luill-hupper. 

“  A  heart  as  souud  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper."  Shake. 

Clap'por-olaw,  v.  a.  [clap  and  daw.]  To  scratch  ;  to 
maul  with  one’s  fingers. 

“  Thev  are  clapper-clawing  one  another.  I’ll  look  on.”  —  Shake. 

— To  scold;  to  brow-beat;  to  abuse  with  the  tongue. 

“  They've  always  been  .  .  .  atone  another  clapper  clawing." 

Hndihrae. 

Clap'porton,  Hugh,  an  African  traveller,  b.  in  Scot¬ 
land,  1788.  In  18'2*3  he  nccoiiipanied  Lieutenant  Den¬ 
ham  and  Dr.  Oudney  on  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa, 
and  on  his  return  received  a  captaincy.  In  this  enter¬ 
prise  he  and  Detdiam  determined  the  positions  of  Bonr- 
nou,  Houssa,  and  Mandara;  Uudney  had  »liedat  an  early 
stage  of  the  journey,  in  18'J4.  The  principal  object  ol 
the  expedition  had  been  to  ascertain  the  course  ami  the 
termination  of  the  Niger;  but,  as  they  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  he  was  dispatched  again,  in  1825,  on  tlie  same  jour¬ 
ney.  He  and  his  party  landed,  in  tbe  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  the  Biglitof  Benin;  but  they  were  all  more  or 
less  attacked  witli  a  sickness  which  proved  latal  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  lie  had  proceeded  to  Cbungary,  a  village 
four  miles  from  Soccatoo,  wlien  he  was  seized  with  tlys- 
entery,  which  carried  liim  off.  D.  1827. 

Clapp'villo,  in  MussachusettSy  a  post-village  of  Wor¬ 
cester  CO. 

i'lap'ton,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  England,  aifd  a  sub- 
urh  of  Liuidon;  ]>op.  6,000. 

C'lsip'-trnp,  71.  A  trap  for  clapping  in  theatres ;  hence, 
a  trick  or  device  to  gain  ai»plaU8e. 

— a.  Ensnaring;  deceitful;  artful;  simulated ;  counter¬ 
feit  ;  as,  a  clap-trap  speech. 

Cluqiia'to,  in  Washiixgtxn  TVrriVory,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Lewis  CO.,  on  Newuukum  River,  35  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Olympia;  pop.  147. 

Clu€|ue«  {kldky)v.  a.  [Fr.,  from  claqner,  to  clap  the  hands.] 
The  name  given  to  the  means  by  which  public  perform¬ 
ances  are  secureil  a  favorable  reception.  In  Baris,  one 
M.  Santon  established,  in  1820,  au  office  for  the  as.'^ur- 
ance  of  dramatic  success,  and  was  thus  the  originator  of 
the  so-called  Barisiun  claque.  Sometimes,  when  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  piece  is  very  doubtful,  as  many  as  from  300  to 
500  claqueurs  are  sent  to  applaud  it.  They  are  even  fre¬ 
quently  instructed  in  the  details  of  tlio  piece,  and  sliowii 
beforehand  what  parts  they  are  to  ajqdaud.  Tliey  have 
also  particular  ])arts  assigned  to  them;  the  laughers 
(rifurs)  must  laugh  at  every  joke,  the  weepers  (plrur- 
eur.i)  weep  at  all  the  moving  passages,  the  chalouillrrs 
si'ok  to  keep  their  neighbors  in  good  humor,  while  tbe 
Insseurs  encore  particular  parts  of  the  nerformance. 

Cla'  ra,  in  l*ennsglvu7iia.  a  post-township  of  Bolter  co., 
7  m.  N.W.  of  Caudersport ;  pop.  195. 

C’la'ra  Vil'Ia,  a  town  of  Cuba,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Trinidad, 
in  a  sugar  district;  p'p.  about  6,132. 

Clare,  (Order  of  St.)  See  Claire,  St. 

Clare,  in  Ireland,  a  maritime  co.,  province  of  Munster. 
It  is  sei*arated  by  the  river  Sliannou  from  the  county  of 
Limerick  on  tlio  S  E.  :  the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  it  on 
the  W.,  the  Bay  of  Galway  on  the  N.,  and  u  portion  of 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Tipperary  on  the  E.  Area, 

l, ‘21U  square  miles.  The  surface  is  luountainouH.aiid  the 
soil  light,  but  very  fertile,  pHuluciiig  potatoes,  <»ats,  and 
barley.  (U]).  Ennis.  It  is  watered  by  the  Fergus  and 
its  affluents,  ibp.  147,994. 

Claro,  or  Cl\rk  Castle,  a  town  in  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Fergus,  2  m.  S.  of  Ennis;  pop.  about  9*25. 

Claro,  or  Claha,  nn  island  (*ff  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland, 
at  tlie  entrance  of  Clew  Bay,  belonging  to  the  county 
Mayo.  It  is  al)t.  43^  bi.  long,  and  2  m.  broad. 

Clare,  in  Michigan.,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ; 
the  CO.  is  traversed  by  tbe  Maskegon  River,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  is  mostly  covered  with  forests;  pop.  366. 

Claro,  in  iW.w  ior/r,  a  township  of  St  Lawrence  co. 

Clare  Onl'way,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway,  C 

m.  from  Galway;  )>op.  2,860 

Clare'iiionl.  in  England,  a  mansion  at  Esher,  county 
Surrey,  inhabited  by  tlio  ex-king  i.ouis  Bhilippe,  of 
France,  after  tbe  revolution  of  February,  1848,  til!  bis 
death,  1850.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  tlie  Comte  de  Baris. 

Cla  ro'ilioiit.  in  JlUnoiSy  a  post-village  of  Richland  co., 
123  in.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Claroinoiit,  in  Minn/>.^nta.  a  po.'^t-village  and  townsiiip 
of  liodge  CO.,  abt.  27  ni.  W.  of  Rochester,  on  a  bruncli  of 
Zumbro  River;  pop.  538. 

Claroilioiit,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  flourishing  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  Sullivan  co  ,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  abt.  48  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Concord;  po/?.  4,053. 

Claremont,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Pickens  district. 


Clare'moiit  Wliarf,  in  rtr^’nia,  a  P.  0.  of  Surrey  o® 

i'lar  'enee,  n.  A  kiinl  of  close  four-wheeled  carriage. 

C'lar'ouce,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  35  m. 
E  S.E.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Claroiiee,  in  Michigan.,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co., 
abt.  12  in.  N.E.  of  Marshall ;  p'p.  1,075. 

Clarence,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  69 
m.  W.  of  Hannibal; pop.  4-14. 

Clareiiee,  in  Neio  York,  a  p<>st-tow'nsbip  of  Erie  co, 
16  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo;  p<p.Z,^■Y^. 

Clareiiee,  in  U*i><an.Ni«,  u  village  of  Green  co.,  on 
Sugar  River,  abt.  37  in.  S.  of  Madison. 

i’lar'enee  Centre,  in  Nxo  )  ork,  a  P.O.  of  Erie  co. 

Clar'eiiee  IlarUar,or  Port,  in  .AfasAa. on  the  .‘‘.side 
of  Behring  Sliait,  45  in.  S.E.  (jf  Cape  Prime  of  Wales. 

Clar'eiiee  ls»laii<i,  in  South  America,  W.  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  Lat.  54®  10'  S.,  Lon.  71®  20'  W.  It  is  abt. 
52  111.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  23  wide. 

Clar  ence  Island,  in  the  I’acific,  N.  of  Navigator 
Island,  Lat  8®  In'  S.,  Lon.  172®  10'  W. 

Clar'eiiee  I^ake,  or  Great  Lake,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  in  N«)rfulk  Plains,  abt.  9  in.  long,  and  4  wide. 

Clar'eiiee  River,  in  E.  Australia,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Shoal  Bay,  Lat.  20®  20'  S. 

Clar'eiiee  Strait,  in  Alaska^  between  Duke  of  York 
Island  and  Prime  ol  Wales  Arcliipelago. 

Clarence  Strait,  in  Australia,  N  W.  coast.  It  is  the 
clmmiel  separating  Melville  Island  from  tliecoast.  It  is 
abt.  12  in.  wide,  and  full  of  small  islets  and  rocks 

C'lar'eneieiix, n.  (Her.)  In  England,  the  second  king- 
at-arms.  'lliis  name  was  first  given  to  a  herald  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Clarence,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  1327- 
1377. 

Clar  endon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of.  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  B.  at  Dinb>n  in  Wlltsliire,  !•  08.  Dur¬ 
ing  tbe  civil  wars  be  zealously  attached  himself  to  the 
royal  cause,  was  made  successively  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  ])rivy  councillor,  and  was  the  chief  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  king.  Alter  the  tailnre  of  the  royalist  arms 
he  took  refuge  in  Jersey,  an«I  then  joined  Prince  Charles 
in  Holland.  <\  coiitrilmted  to  the  Restoration,  accompa¬ 
nied  Charles  II.  to  London,  and  was  made  hu  d  cliancellor. 
In  his  judicial  capacity  his  eondm-t  was  irrepmai. liable, 
and  he  was  the  detender  of  bis  country's  Ireedom  against 
the  abuses  of  the  royal  power.  But  he  at  length  be¬ 
came  unpopular,  was  removed  from  his  high  employ¬ 
ments,  and  banished  by  act  ot  paiiiament.  His  Hi.  t'ty 
of  the  i^c5f//irm.Hllbougb  consi«iend  by  sonieas  a  jiarttHl, 
inaccurate,  ami  luitrusiwortby  narrative,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  in  tbe  literature  (»f  his  time. — 
His  daughter  Anne  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  and  2  daughters.  Anne  and  Mary, 
tlte  fruit  of  this  marriage,  both  a&cended  the  English 
throne.  D.  at  Rouen,  1674. 

Claroii<lon,  Georor  William  Frederick  Vtlliers, 4th 
Earl  of,  b,  ISUO.  He  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  Madrid  from  1833  to  1839.  In  1847  he  be¬ 
came  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  post  he  held 
until  1852.  He  was  appointed  secretary  for  tbreign  af¬ 
fairs  in  1853,  w’hich  offlee  he  held  till  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1859.  In  1864  he  joined  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston's  2d  government,  retiring  with  his  colleagues  in 
June,  1866;  and,  in  186»8.  on  the  accession  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  ministry  to  power,  he  was  again  appointed  Foreign 
Secretary.  Lord  C’.,  who  was  descemled  trom  the  brt)fher 
of  Villiers,  the  favorite  of  James  I.,  and  maternally  from 
Lord  Clarendon  (see  above),  was  brother  of  Charles  Pel- 
hum  Villiers,  the  advocate  of  Free-Trade.  D.  1870. 

C'Isir'eiidon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
on  White  River,  00  m.  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Claroiicloii,  in  Michigan,  a  town.ship  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  1,150. 

C'lareiitloiiy  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Orleans  co.,  25  m.  W.  of  Rochester;  pip.  1,668. 

C'lareiKloii.  in  S.  Carolina,  an  E.  central  di^t^ict;  area, 
about  700  sq.  m.  The  Santee  River  bounds  it  on  the  S. 
and  W.,  and  it  is  ilrained  by  Black  River  and  Lynch's 
Creek.  Surface,  nearly  even  ;  Sfiil,  moderately  fertile 
Cap.  Manning,  14,038. 

Claroiidoii.  in  V*^rmo7it.  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rutland  co.,  on  Otter  Creek,  55  ni.  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Montpelier;  “ptp.  1,173. 

Clar'cndou^  n.  (Typography.)  Types  with  a  some¬ 
what  bolder  and  heavier  face  than  common  touts;  viz.: 

This  line  is  set  in  Clarendon. 

CTar'ondon  Park*  anciently  a  royal  forest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  iu  ^\ilt8hire,  3  in.  from  Salisbury:  area,  4.160 
acres.  In  this  i)ark  there  are  still  to  be  seen  tbe  ves¬ 
tiges  of  a  hunting-seat,  or  royal  palace,  in  wliich  Henry 
II.,  with  his  council,  enacted,  in  1164.  the  “Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,”  designed  to  check  the  power  and  ])rivi- 
leges  of  the  clergy.  The  earldom  belongs  now  to  the 
Villiers  family. 

dar'oiidoii  Spriiigrs*  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of 
Rutland  CO. 

CTar'oiiS*  a  village  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  on  the  lake,  and  is  immortulized 
by  the  writings  of  Kousseau. 

<’lar<*'-ol>seuro,  n.  (Painting.)  See  Chlaro-oscdro 

C’lar'ot,  n.  See  Bordeaux,  (Wines  or.) 

C'lar'iliella,  n.  (Mus.)  A  stop,  or  set  of  pipes  in  an 
organ. —  Webster. 

Clar'ioortl,  n.  [From  L:it.  clarus,  clear,  and  chorda, 
string.]  (Mus.)  An  ancient  niNsical  instrument  resem¬ 
bling  a  spinet. 

i'lar'idon*  in  Ohio,  a  post-twp.  of  Geauga  co ;  pop.  9o9. 

— .\  town.ship  of  Marion  co;  pop.  1,483. 

Clarifica'tioii*  n.  [Lat.  danfeatio.  See  Clarify.] 
Act  of  cleariug  or  fining  liquid  substances  by  cbemkal 
means. 
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Clar'ifier,  w.  That  which  clarifies  or  purifies. 

— A  vessel  used  for  clarifying,  as  in  siigar-works. 

i'lar'ity,  r.  a.  [Fr.  clari/o  r,  from  Lat.  clurifico  —  claruft, 
clear,  and /ttcto,  to  make.]  To  make  clear;  to  ptirify 
from  feculent  matter;  todefecate;  to  fine;  to  cUirifi/ 
sugar. 

.  ••To  brighten ;  to  illuminate,  (r.) 

“  To  clarify  his  reason,  and  to  rectify  his  will.”  —  5oufA. 

— r.  i.  To  grow  clear  or  bright;  to  grow  or  become  clear, 
pure,  or  fine,  as  a  liquor.  To  grow  bright ;  to  clear  up. 

C'larin'tla.  in  loiva,  a  post-village,  cap.  (»f  Page  co.,  75 
miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph’s,  on  the  Nodaway  River.  Jf'op. 
1,022. 

t'lar'iiiot,  Clar'ioiiol,  n.  [Fr.  clarinette^  dim.  of 
clariim.]  (J/m.s-.)  A  wootlen  musical  wind-instrument, 
v^hose  nioutli  partakes  of  iho  trumpet  form,  ami  wliii  h 
iS  played  by  holes  and  keys;  said  to  have  been  invented 


Fig.  611.  —  CL.^RINET. 


about  the  year  1600  by  John  Christo))her  Renner  of 
Leipsic.  Like  tlie  oboe,  it  is  played  witli  a  r<*ed  mouth¬ 
piece,  tltougli  it  is  of  a  somewiiat  difterent  form. 

in  O/no,  a  post-village  of  .Monroo  co.,  135 
m.  E.  of  ColumiMis,  on  the  Oliio  Kiver  ;  />'■;>.  728. 

C’larin;;‘toii,  in  Prnnsi/lvnnia,  a  P.  O.  of  Forest  co. 

Clur'ioii.  n.  (Fr.  chiron,  from  clair;  l/it.  cl'irux^  clear, 
shrill.)  (Mas.)  A  kind  of  trumpet  wljose  tube  is  nar¬ 
rower  than  that  of  the  comiuoii  trumpet,  and  its  tone 
more  acute  and  sbrill. 

Clar  ion,  in  JUinmx^  a  township  of  Bureau  co.,  aot.  50 
m.  N.K.  of  Princeton;  pop.  1.023. 

—A  post-vill.  of  (irumly  co.,  140m.  N.N  E.  of  Sjnitjgfield. 

Clarion,  in  I^Jitisylvania.w'^.Vf.  county;  area.,  6U0  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Alleglian.v  River, 
ami  on  the  S.  by  Re<l  Bank  Creek.  Snrfat'e.,  hilly;  xoH. 
fi'rtilo.  Tn)n,  hitumlnous  coal,  and  limestone  are  found 
here.  Onp.  Clarion.  Pnp.  26,542. 

— A  twp.  and  borough,  cap.  of  tlie  above  co.,  on  Clarion 
River,  abt.  75  lu.  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg ;  j'op.  of  iwp.  1,059. 

Clar'ion.  or  Cloud’s  Island,  iu  the  N.  I’acilic,  wu  the 
W.  coast  of  Mexico;  Lat.  ISO®  N.,  Lon.  114°  50'  W. 

<'lar'ionot,  n.  (.l/a.s.)  See  Clarinet. 

Clari4»n  Kiver,  ((»r  Touy's  River.)  in  Pennsylvania. 
rises  in  McKean  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  falls  into  the 
Alleghany  in  Clarion  co. 

Clark,  AuuAHAM,i)ne  of  tlie  signers  of  the  Reclan .tion 
of  Imlependence.  B.  at  Eli xaherii town,  N.  J.,  1726;  i».  1794. 

Clark,  StR  Jamls.  fir.-^t  physician  to  Queen  Victoria,  b. 
in  Banffshire,  17>'8.  lie  is  the  author  of  works  on  cli¬ 
mate,  and  on  consumption.  R.  1870. 

Clark,  Willi  VM.  an  American  general  and  explorer,  B. 
in  Va.,  1770,  and  emigrutetl  to  Kentucky  in  1784.  In 
1803  the  U.  States  govt,  organized  an  exi»eilition  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  vjist  region  acquired  by  tlieir  recent  purchase 
of  Louisiana  ;  and  Pre.sideiit  Jefferson  offered  C.  the  rank 
of  captain  of  engineers,  and  the  joint  command  of  the 
party,  with  Capt.  Meriwether  L«‘wis.  The  e,xpe«lition 
left  St.  Loiii.s  in  March,  1801;  a.scended.  the  Mi.ssouri  to 
its  Konrco;  cro8.sed  the  Rocky  Mountains;  struck  one 
of  tlie  upper  branches  of  the  Columbia,  ami  descended 
that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tliey  returned  in  the 
autumn  of  1806,  having  performed  the  mo.st  extensive 
and  important  exploration  ever  undertaken  by  the 
American  govt.  C.’s  journal  was  published  in  1814.  C. 
was  afterwards  made  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  D.  in  1838. 

Clark,  in  Indiana^  a  town.ship  of  Johnson  co.;  pop.\ 
1,474. 

—A  townsliip  of  Montgomery  co.;  7)«p.  2,175, 

—A  townshij)  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  ],.567.  i 

Clark,  in  a  township  of  Tama  co. ;  pop.  3.36, 

Clark,  in  OhiOf  an  E.  t<)wn8hip  of  Browne  co. ;  pop. 
1,691. 

—A  S.  tow'nship  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  1,877, 

Clark,  in  ir<^frowK/»,  a  N.W.  central  county,  1,548 
sq.  m.  It  is  inter8ecte<l  by  theBlaek  Itiver,  and  drained 
by  F?aii  Claire  and  I.ittle  F.au  Plaine  rivers.  Surfacty 
irregular;  «ot7,  fertile.  Cap.  Neilsvilie.  i'op.  3,446. 

Clark,  or  Clark’s  City,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co,,  2M  in.  S.W.  of  Retroit,  on  Swan  Creek. 

Clarke,  Adam,  b.  in  Ireland,  1762.  At  the  early  age  of 
18,  he  became  a  travelling  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  connection,  and  for  20  years  continued  to  he 
such.  But,  though  he  was  very  popular  as  a  pi  eacher,  it 
is  chiefly  as  a  writer  that  he  demand.s  notice  here.  lie 
published  a  very  useful  liibliographical  Dictionary;  a 
supplement  to  that  work;  a  most  lahorious  (Commen¬ 
tary  mi  the  Dihfe;  a  Xariative  of  the  fa.'tt  Jffnes.s  and 
Death  o  f  Pichard  Porsnn;  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Fam¬ 
ily  ;  and  several  other  religious  works.  R.  of  the  cholera, 
1832. 

Clarko,  Edward  Ramel,  an  English  traveller  and  min¬ 
eralogist,  B.  1769.  A  complete  e<litlon  of  his  works  has 
been  printed  in  11  volrt.  I)  1822. 

Clarke,  Elijah,  an  American  general,  n.  in  N.  Carolina. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  emrag<*nieiits  with  Indians 
on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  was  made  brigmlier-genontl, 
defeated  tlie  Britisli  at  Musgrave’s  Hill  ami  Blackstocks, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  Augusta,  in 
1780.  lie  was  accused,  in  1794,  of  a  de.^ign  to  establish 
an  independent  government  in  the  Indian  Creek  nation, 
and  is  said  to  have  finally  held  a  commission  in  the: 
French  service.  R.  1800. 

Clarke,  Henri  jac(4Ues  Guillaume.  See  Feltre, (Duke 

D£.) 


Clarke,  M.ary  Victoria  Cowden,  an  English  authoress, 
B.  1809.  Her  Omcnrdance  of  iShahspeare.  piihliuheil  in 
1846,  luis  obtainetl,  deservedly,  a  great  success.  She  « 
also  the  author  of  some  novels. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  an  Englisli  tlieologian  and  natural 
phjloHo[)her.  B.  in  Norwich,  1675.  He  hecamo  chaplain 
to  tlie  bislioj)  of  Norwich,  and  in  1699  published  T/fi'ci? 
Practical  Essays  on  Baptism,  finifirmation,  and  Repent- 
anre.  By  this  work  he  e.stablisluMl  Ids  reputation  as  an 
able  writer;  and  lie  now  entered  the  lists  as  a  contro¬ 
versialist,  by  jMiblishing  RelUctions  on  a  book  by  Toland, 
entitled  “  Amyntor.”  In  1704-5  he  was  appointed  Boyle 
Lecturer,  utul  took  for  tlie  subjects  of  his  sixteen  ser- 
nums,  The  Being  and  Attribide.s  of  God.  and  The  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Xatural  and  Ueveided  Religimi.  In  1712  he 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  i'asar's  Commentaries. 
and  his  celebrated  work  The  Sci'iplure  Doit  vine  of  the 
Trinity.  This  work  involved  liim  in  a  controversy,  in 
which  his  principal  opponent  was  Rr.  Wati  rland ;  and 
the  heterodoxy  of  Rr.  Clarke  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
Complaint  in  the  lower  house  of  Convocjitiou.  Subse¬ 
quently,  ho  ha<l  a  controversy  witli  Leibnitz  on  tue 
principles  of  religion  and  natural  philosophy.  Although 
ills  alleged  heterodoxy  liad  de]»rive<I  him  of  all  chance 
of  rising  in  the  Church,  he  had  so  jii.'it  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  profession,  that  wlieii  offered  the  master¬ 
ship  of  the  mint,  on  the  death  <d'  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
declined  it  as  incompatihle  with  the  clerical  olli<*e  and 
character.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  liistinguislied 
by  his  letter  to  lloudley,  On  the  Proportion  <f  Velocity 
and  Force.in  Uodiesin  Motion,  and  his  edition  of //o- 
meCs  with  a  Latin  version.  After  liis  death,  his 

sermons,  iu  lu  vols.,  were  published  by  his  sun.  R. 
1729. 

Clarko,  in  Alabama,  a  SAV.  co.,  area.  1,270  sq.  m.  It 
is  bonndeti  on  the  \V.  by  the  Tonihigbee,  ami  on  the 
S.E.  hytho  Alabama  River.  The  surluce  is  billy ;  the 
soil  is  partly  fertile.  (\ip.  Clarkesville.  I*op.  14,663. 

Clarko,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.W.  central  co., area, 941  sq.m. 
Tlie  Washita  forms  its  E.  bonmlary,  and  the  Little  Mis¬ 
souri  the  S.E.  The  surface  i.s  hilly,  and  soil  sandy,  but 
productive.  Cap.  Arkadelpbia.  Poft.  11,953. 

Clarko,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co..  area,  280  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  A])pa!acliee,  and  w'atercd 
by  the  Oconee  ami  its  brandies,  and  the  Cellar,  Shoal, 
and  Sandy  creeks.  The  surface  is  irregular;  the  soil  in 
the  valleys,  fertile.  Cap.  Watkinsville.  Pop.  12,941. 

Clarko,  in  Illinois,  an  E.  co,,  boid<  ring  on  Indiana, 
area,  460  sq.  m.  The  Waba.sli  River  boumis  it  on  the 
S.E.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  fork  of  the  Fhnbarras 
River,  and  Fox  and  (hame  creeks.  The  surface  is  varied 
with  forests  ami  prairies;  tlio  soil  is  fertile.  Stone- 
coal  is  found  near  tlie  Wabash  River.  CajK  Marshall. 
P,p.  18,719. 

Clarko.  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky, 
area,  400  sq.  m.  It  is  houmhal  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  cut  by  Silver  Creek.  The  surface  is  gener¬ 
ally  even;  the  soil  good  and  well  cultivated.  Iron-ore, 
marble,  limestone,  ami  hyilruulic  cement  are  found. 
Cap.  Cliurler'ton.  Pop.  24,770. 

Clark<*,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  county,  area  432  sq,  in.  Several 
brandies  of  the  Wliitebreast  ami  South  rivers  rise  in 
tliis  county ;  and  the  E.  fork  of  Grand  Kiver  traverses 
through  it.  Tlie  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Cap.  Osceola.  Pop.  8,735. 

Cflarko,  in  Kentacly.  an  E.  central  co.,  area  210  sq.  m. 
The  Kentucky  and  Red  rivers  form  its  entire  S.  boun¬ 
dary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  Stoner's  and  Howard 
creeks.  The  surface  is  irregular  ;  the  8«iil  in  someparts 
very  productive.  Cap.  Winchester,  10,882. 

Clarko,  iu  Missouri,  n  N.E.  co.,  area  616  sq.m.  It  Is 
separated  from  Illinois  by  tlie  Mississipjii,  and  from 
Iowa  by  the  Res  Moines,  which  forms  its  N.E.  boun¬ 
dary;  it  is  also  travei'.-ied  by  the  Wvacomla  ami  Fox 
rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  even,  and  consists  of  rich 

I  piairie-lund.  Cap.  Waterloo.  }*op.  13,667. 

Clarko,  in  Mississijtpi.  an  E.8.E.  co.;  area,  abt.  650  sq. 
m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chickasawliii,  a  brandi  of  the 
Pascagoula.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Cap.  Quitman, 
Pop.  7,505. 

Clarko,  in  Ohio,  a  S  W.  central  co. ;  area,  380  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  Mml  River,  and  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  by  Lagonda  Creek.  Tlie  surface 
is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Cap.  SiiHiigfleld. 
Pop.  32,070. 

Cfiarko,  or  Clark,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co,; 
pop.  867. 

Clarko,  in  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  20S  sq.  m.  It  is 

intersected  by  the  Shenamloah  River.  C.  is  a  part  of  the 
great  valley  of  Virginia  which  stretches  out  from  the 
N.W'.  range  of  the  Blue  Ilidgc.  The  surface  is  undu¬ 
lating,  and  the  soil,  overlying  blue  limestone,  is  very  fer¬ 
tile.  BiTryville.  Ftp.  6,670. 

Clarko,  in  Washington  Terntory.  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt. 
1,400  sq.  m,  Tlie  Columbia  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Oregon,  forms  its  S.  and  S.W,  bonmlary  ;  and  the 
Catlilajiootle  River  and  other  strearn.s  drain  the  county. 
The  surface  is  irregular,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Van¬ 
couver,  Pop.  3,081. 

Clarko*s  Point,  a  peninsula  S.W.  of  New  Bedford 
Bay.  At  its  extremity  is  a  fixed  liglit,  52  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Lat.  41°  35'  30"  N.,  Lon.  70°  54'  12"  W*. 

Clarko's  Kivor,  or  Fi.atuead  Kiver,  in  Washington 
Territory,  T\s,ca  in  tlie  R<»cky  Mountains,  in  about  45° 
30'  N.  Lat.  It  takes  a  N.  course  of  about  200  m.,  tiien 
flows  N.W',  and  ent(*rs  the  Columbia  iu  Lat.  abt.  48°  50' 
N.,  and  Lon.  117° 45'  \V.  The  Blackfoot  and  the  Riviere 
k  Jacques,  are  its  )>rincipal  afiluents.  Its  length  is  abt. 
650  m. 

Clarkos'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Habersham  co.,  133  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville.  The  Blue 


Ridge  and  other  mountains  in  the  vicinity  make  it  a 
jileasnnt  summer  resort.  Pop.  263. 

Clark'ia.  n.  [Named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Clark.]  (Dot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord.  Onagraenr.  llie  bcautilul  tlarkia, 
C.  pulchella,  found  in  Oregon  and  California,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  annual  garden-plant,  W'itli  lilac-purple  or  wi|bito 
axillary  flowers. 

ClarkN.  n  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Coshoct<m  co. 

ClarkM'boroil^'lfe,  in  Xew  Jn‘.'<ry.  a  post-village  of 
(ilmicester  co.,  5  m.  S.W'.  of  ^\  oodbury. 

Clark's  ISri<l;;'0.  in  Xew  Fork,  a  village  of  Erie  co.,  8 
m.  E.  by  N.  i>!  Butliilo. 

Clark^i'l>ur||;',  in  Indiana,  a  villageof  Ravicss  co.,lGm. 
N.E.  of  Wasbiiigton,  the  county-scat ;  169. 

— A  post-village  of  Decatur  to.,  50  m.  N.  of  Madison. 

—  A  village  of  Juluisuii  co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Imlianapolis. 

C'liirkK'blirf;',  in  Rcntacky,  a  village,  cap.  of  Lew’isco., 
4  m.  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  90  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

C’lark^'biir^::.  in  Manjlmd.  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co.,  60  m.  IWN.W',  of  .Annapolis;  J>op.  3,061. 

C'larkH'bii r;;;**  in  Mnssarhnsetts,  a  t(»wnship  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,105  m.  N.W'.  by  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  0.''6. 

<'lark$i'btir^,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  CO.,  20  m.  E.  of  Trenton. 

('larliH'biir;;;.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co., 
300  III.  W’.  of  Albany. 

Clarksi^'biir;;'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indi¬ 
ana  co.,  170  m.  W  .  of  Harri.'‘bnrg. 

C'larkt$'biir^\  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  about 
30  m.  IV.  of  heeling. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  48  m.  W'.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-village  ol  llos^  co.,  alit.  Is  m.  N.W  .  of  Cliillicothe. 

Clarki^'bli in  IT.  Virginia,  n  post-village,  capital  of 
Harrison  co.,  300  m.  W'.  of  Baltimore. 

4'lnrkK'bur^  li«  iu  a  1*.  0.  of  Marquette  co. 

4'lark!!4biir;;'li,  i«i  Miss<at)  i.  a  P.  <).  of  Moniteau  co. 

Clark's  <’orii€‘rs,  in  OUto.  a  village  of  Ashlubula  co., 
165  m.  N.E.  ol  ('olnmlius. 

<'lark*M  Comoro,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  CO. 

Clark's  Crook,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ranpbin  co.,  flow.s 
into  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

<'lark's  Cro*‘k,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  pubt-ofiice  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. 

4'Iark's  Faotory,  in  X'ew  York,  a  P.O.  of  Delaware  co. 

Clarks'fiold,  in  Ohio.jx  post-township  of  Huron  cu.; 

}>iip.  1,062. 

Clark's  CSroon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  CO. 

Clark's  Orovo,  in  Minnesxta.  a  post-village  of  Free¬ 
born  CO.,  40  m.  S.  of  Faribault. 

Clark's  Island,  iu  Banks's  Strait,  the  must  S.  of  iho 
Furneaux  islands,  off  the  N.E.  side  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  S.  end  of  the  islaml  is  in  abt.  Lat.  40°  34'  S. 

— In  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  27°  48'  N.,  lam.  176°  W. 

Clark's  (Sir  OoorjiC)  Esio,  in  the  Arctic  (.)( can,  10 
m.  off  the  coast  of  British  N.  America, in  Liit.  69°  lO' N., 
lam.  lls°  40'  W’. 

Clark'S  mills,  in  New  York,  a  flonri>liing  village  of 
Oneida  co.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  New  York,  on  Oriskauy 
Creek  *  pop.  420. 

Clark's  mills*  in  Trfsco/7.<n>?,  a  post-village  of  Mani¬ 
towoc  co.  It  is  a  munuliicturing  village. 

Clark's  31ills,  in  U.  Canada,  a  village,  Co.  of  Adding¬ 
ton,  21  m.  W  .  of  Kingston,  on  the  Napaiiee  Kiver; 
about  500. 

Clark'son,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
CO.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Rochester,  on  Lake  Ontario;  pop, 
1,844. 

Clark'son*  Titomas,  an  English  pliilanthroj>ist.  whose 
wluile  life  nuiy  almost  be  said  to  have  jiassed  in  labor¬ 
ing  to  efi'ect  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade.  B.  1760, 
at  W'isbeach  in  Cambridgeshire:  D.  in  1846. 

Clark'son,  in  Ohio,  a  jiost-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
about  165  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Clark'son  Contro,  in  New  l  orA-,  a  village  of  Monroe 
co.,  216  m.  W.  \i\  N.  of  Albany. 

<’lark's  Prairie,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Daviess  co. 

•Clark's  Kivor*  in  Kentucky,  rises  m^ar  tlie  S.  part  of 
the  8tate,  flows  N.  ami  N.W.,  and  enters  tlie  Ohio  at 
Paducah,  near  the  immth  of  tlie  Tennessee. 

— In  Washington  Territury.  See  Clarke's  Kiver. 

Clark's  Kiin,  in  (\difornia,  a  small  stream  of  Yuba 
CO.,  enters  Yuba  River,  about  2i*  m.  above  Marysville. 

Clarks'ton*  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Independence 
township,  Oakluml  co.,  36  m.  N.W.  ol  Detroit,  on  Keuia- 
ley  Creek ;  pop.  471. 

Clarks'town,  in  New  York.o.  post-township  of  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  122  in.  below  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  River; 
]>op.  4.137. 

Clarks'villo,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clarko 
CO.,  134  111.  8.  by  W'.  of  Tuscaloosa;  pop.  200. 

Clarks'villo,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  John¬ 
son  co.,  about  100  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock,  on  Spadra 
Creek :  pop.  466. 

Clarks'viBlo,  in  Odifornia,  si  post-village  of  El  Do¬ 
rado  CO.,  18  ni.  W'.  by  E.  of  Placerville. 

Clarks'villo,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clarko  co.,  on 
tlie  Ohio  River,  about  4  m.  above  New  Albany. 

— A  pr>st-oftice  of  Hamilton  co. 

Clarks'villo*  iu  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  24 
111.  N.W'.  of  Ceilar  Fiilt<,  and  12  W'.N.W'.  of  Waverly,  on 
Shell  Rock  RivMT. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  94  m.  S.W'.  of  Iowa  City. 

Clarks'villo*  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Le  Sueur  co.. 
opposite  Henderson,  on  Minnesota  River. 

Clarks'villo,  in  Missmiri,  a  piist-village  of  Pike  co., 
about  199  in.  above  St.  Lemis;  jmp.  1,152. 

Clarks'villo*  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Coo.s  CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  120  lu.  N.  of  Con« 
cord ;  pop.  269, 
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Oarks'villo.  in  X-tp  JrTTitfy. a  post-rillage  of  Hnnter- 
don  c»»^  14  m.  N.  of  Fiemington. 

Clarksville,  in  A>ir  Jorir.a  rill,  of  Allttoy  co,. p.  236, 
— A  township  of  AUrgliaoy  co,  67  m.  E.S.E.'of  Buffalo; 

7^4. 

— A  village  of  Bnwkfi'^td  fwp_  Madison  co. :  pop.  ?22. 
Clarksville,  in  OAi/>,  a  jw«*i-»'iilage  of  Clinton  co,,  61 
m.  S  W.  of  Colnmhns ;  pop.  o'9. 

— A  Tillage  of  Deflan  o  co,,  on  St.  Joseph*?  River. 
Clarksville,  in  /v«j'i-<|r/r«iia.  a  village  of  Mercer  co,, 
246  m.  WAk.W.  of  Harrisburg;  p^'P- 
— A  village  of  Wayne  co,,  152  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and 
8  W.  of  ilonesdale. 

— A  post-village  of  Greene  co,,  12  m.  N.Z.  of  Waynesburg, 
on  Ten  Mil^  Creek. 

Clarksville,  in  Tnttuss^^  a  po*t-viIIage,  cap.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  on  the*  Cnml^erlaijd,  near  the  m>>ath  of  the 
Red  River.  60  m.  X.W.  of  K.c-*hvilK*;  p'p.  3,20n. 
Clarksville,  in  a  pc«>t-villa;re,  cap.  of  Red 

River  o*,,  about  16  m  S.W.  of  Red  Rivc-r,  and  330  X-t. 
of  .\nsriD  City ;  pttp.  613. 

Clarksville,  in  a  post-village  of  Mecklen¬ 

burg  cu„  ou  the  R'-o-tnoke  Rivt-r,  102  m.  S.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  to!«cco;  /•<>••.  3,700. 
Clar'no,  in  a  township  of  Green  co.,  2  m.  S. 

ofM>»nroe.  See  Cl  mo. 

Cla  ro*obseil  ro,  n.  {Painting^  Same  as  Chia£0- 
os^'t  ao.  q.  r. 

dart.  r.  a.  'From  Armorican.  l-aJas.  mud.]  An  English 
pr  tincialism  f«<r  to  daub,  to  dirty,  Ac. 

Clart’y,  a.  >Iaddy :  ilirty:  filthy;  foul.  (Tulgar.) 

Cla  ry,  a.  •' Bo^.)  See  Salvi\- 

Cla'ry  ville,  in  A>ir  I'-ri-,  a  post-officeof  Sullivan  co. 
Cla'ry-water.  a.  .K  liquid  compound  of  brandy,  suptr, 
clary-fl  'Wtrs.  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris: 
to  he  useful  in  as.<isting  digestion. —  Craig. 
Clash,  r.i.  [Polishi/a<i-amc;  Ger.i/a/#c6ea;  Gr.i/oro  ; 
fonmrd  fiom  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise  by  mntnal 
collision  :  to  strike  one  against  another  in  a  noisy  man¬ 
ner  ;  as.  the  Hash  of  weapons- 
— To  meet  in  opp«>sition:  to  be  contrary :  to  act  in  a  con¬ 
trary  diri'Ction  :  to  interfere;  as.  to  clofA  in  opinion. 

Wli«rewr  there  are  mea.  there  vUl  be  disking  tomeume  or 
other."  —  L'  BaroMge. 

— **.  o.  To  Strike  one  thing  against  another  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  sound  or  noise. 

••  The  Qoddio;  «tatoe  Hash'd  his  anas." — J>Tyd€su 
— n.  A  striking  together  with  noise;  collision, or  noisy  con- 
ta«t  of  bodies. 

aod  slaa^hter.  and  the  Hash  of  arms." —  Pope. 
—Opposition:  contradiction;  contention,  as  of  thoughts, 
opiitioiis.  or  interea^ts  :  as, 

*•  The  rt««he«  betweee  popes  and  kinfs."  —  Dmkoas. 
Clasll  ing^ly,  adr.  In  a  clashing  manner. 

CIsisp.  n.  trvm  A.  S.  Hyppan,  to  clip,  clasp,  or  em¬ 
brace;  Ga**l.  claspa,  a  clasp,  a  hnckle.  Hasp,  to  button, 
to  tie]  A  hook  for  fastening:  a  catch  for  holding  some¬ 
thing  together;  as,  the  Hasp  of  a  bell. 

**  That  book,  ■  .  .  that  in  p:^ld  cla^  locks  in  the  foldes  story." 

Shais. 

—A  throwing  of  the  arms  around  ;  a  hog ;  a  clip;  a  close 
embrace. 

**  The  gross  Hasps  of  a  lascirioas  Moor."  —  Shais. 

—  r.  a.  To  dip :  to  embrace ;  to  bug  ;  to  grasp ;  as,  to  Hasp 
a  la<ly*5  waist. 

**  I  beg.  and  ef«^  tbj  knees."  —  Jfilian. 

— To  shut  or  fasten  together  with  a  clasp. 

’*  One  Hasp'd  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide." — Pope.  | 
— To  catch  and  hold  by  twioine:  to  surround  and  cling 
to;  to  inclose  withiu  the  hands. 

*•  Direct  the  Haspvag  ivr  where  to  climb."  —HUttm. 
Cla^p'er,  a.  One  who.  or  the  thing  which,  clasps,  as  ’ 
the  tendril  of  a  vine,  or  other  plant. 

Cla^p'eretl,  a.  PcKse!*s^  of  tendrils. 

Cla«ip  -knife,  n.  A  knife,  the  blade  of  which  folds, 
into  the  shesith  of  the  handle. 

Clasp -lock,  u.  A  Self-acting  lock  with  a  sprinz.  | 
Cla«p -nails,  n.  pi.  \Jain^ry.\  Xails  with  small,  ar- 
ruw-sliaped  head?.  s*j  as  to  sink  in  the  wood. 

Class,  a.  [Fr.  Hass^.  from  hsit.Hastis:  probably  from 
Gr.  iUsis,  for  kcUrHs.  from  t aU6,  knlesa.  to  call,  to  call 
toeether.]  X  comptny  or  ord-*r  <*f  citizens :  an  order  or 
rank  of  persons  assembled  t**gether  as  bavins  charac¬ 
teristics  or  interesits  in  common  ;  as,  the  upper  Hass  of 
society. 

—A  number  of  student?  or  pupils  of  the  same  standing,  or 
porsuing  the  same  stodie:«at  the  same  college  or  school : 
as,  a  Greek  Hass. 

**  This  lower  Has*  in  the  sdxobl  of  knowledge." — STaUs. 

—A  s^t  of  l*eings  or  things  having  something  in  common, 
or  ranged  under  a  common  distribution  and  denomi¬ 
nation. 

(Z^.)  The  second  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  animals  gronpe?!  in  a  class  {XKSsess  the  general  ebar- 
act'^r  of  the  branch  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  are 
divided  by  compli&itions  DK>re  or  less  evident  in  the 
general  plan  of  stnictiir**:  hence  the  division  of  a  class 
into  as  many  orders  as  these  complications  present  va¬ 
rieties 

(Bot.)  A  gronp  of  alliance?  possessing  some  impor¬ 
tant  structural  characters  in  common.  In  ihe  system 
ad*3pted  throughout  this  work,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  divided  into  seven  classes,  beginning  with  the  Thai- 
logmSj  which  are  the  simplest  plants,  existing  without 
the  distinctions  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  also  destitute  of 
flowers:  and  ascending  with  the  Acmg^sis.  Bhisognu, 
Endoo^ns.  DiHyognss.  and  Gymnogms,  up  to  the  Exo- 
gen*.  «>r  perfect  plants. 

— r.  a.  To  form  or  arrange  into  a  class  or  classes;  to 


arrange  in  sets  or  ranks,  according  to  some  method 
foDud^  on  natural  disGnetiun:  as.  tu cf  lis  passagt^. 

— To  di.?uibute ;  to  rank :  to  place  iu  or  divisions,  as 
painters  tliat  study  in  the  same  bch<iol  of  art. 

— r.  I.  T*»  be  classed.  groupe«l,  or  distributed  into  sets. 
CTa.s  Mill's  Corner,  in  hmiana^  a  village  of  La  Porte 
oo.,  6  in.  W.S  W.  of  Porte- 
da.ss'ible,  a.  Susceptible  of  claseification. 

'tTo-s  sic,  Cia&  sieal.  a.  and  n.  L.it.  ctossicus ;  Fr. 


repeated  acute  and  rattling  sounds  by  being  struck  to> 
gel  her. 

**  Tbeir  Hatterimg  arms  with  the  fierce  thoeks  resooiid."  Glastrille 
— To  talk  fast  and  idly :  to  chatter  noisily ;  to  prate  glibly 
and  emptily;  to  bounce. 

**  AU  those  airj  specnlacioas  were  otUj  a  noise  and  Hatterissg 
of  «ords.'  — Deeap  of  Pieif. 

— r.  €1.  To  strike  and  make  a  ratUing  noise. 

,  -  ,  ,  •  •  ,  .1  .  “  Yoq  ciafter  rtiii  TOOT  brazen  keule." — Ssrift. 

HasssqueA  [La.,  In  autiomtv.  tho  Kom^u  i»oi>ple  were  .  _  «•  j  j  x.  .i  _ii-  •  * 

divid^  iuto  .  lasses,  «Kl  ?he  higbesl  «rder  were,  by  pr,^  A  "«•■■>?  or  confnsed  noise  ni^le  by  the  collusion  of 

eiiiiorHKe.  teniied  HassicL  Hence  the  name  came  to  be 


applied  fi.:ur.ilively  to  writers  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
this  i:»  the  sense  in  which  it  is  oommonly  used  at  the 
present  d;iy.  The  highest  and  purest  class  of  writers  in 
any  l-togmtge  are  termed  the  Hastirs:  but,  in  a  more 
liniiied  sense,  the  luuue  i?  given  to  the  l^est  writers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  another  sense,  and  as 
opiwised  tn  m<>dem.  it  is  applied  to  the  productions  of 
an'-ient  Greece  and  Rome.  —  See  R  *m  axtjc. 

{Fsne  Arts.)  A  term  dt-uotiug  that  the  principle  of  the< 
arrangement  of  a  subject  is  such  as  would  have  J^ug-l 
gested  itself  to  the  mind.?  of  architects,  or  artists,  of  the 
early,  and  the  more  decidedly  clai^ical.  period :  in  which 
the  access<<rie5  or  the  parts  of  a  dfsugn  are  suitable  to 
its  general  character,  and  <nch  tliat  nothing  can  be  in-, 
troduced  which  doe*  not  strictly  belong  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  class  under  which  it  is  plac<-d. 

Clas'^ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  first  rank  or  class  in 
modem  llieratnre  and  art:  cimfomiing  to  the  chief 
order  of  talent  and  bigh-st  authority  in  tas-te ;  pare: 
refined  ;  as.  a  HasHcal  style. 

{ErH.)  Pertaining  to  a  clasis,  or  ecclesiastical  judi¬ 
catory.  I 

Cla.s  sioalisni,  n.  X  classic  idiom  or  style. 
<'la!»sical Tty,  CTas  sicalue^,  n.  ^uieor  quality 
of  l*eing  cLtsaicaL 

Classically,  a.  Iu  a  classical  or  refined  manner: 
after  the  maxmer  of  classic  authors. 


metallic  or  other  sonorou.?  bodies:  tumultuous  and  con¬ 
fused  noise:  a  repetition  of  abrupt,  sharp  semnds;  as, 
"musical  cfattcr.” —  Stri/f. 

Clat  tcrer,  n.  One  who  clatters;  a  prater:  a  babbler. 

CTatTeringly,  adr.  With  a  cUttering  manner. 

C'iaade  Lorrain,  {llased*.*  a  celebmted  huidscape 
painter,  B.  in  Lorraine.  16U0.  His  real  name  wa« 

Gel££.  and  be  was  tl»e  K»n  of  poor  parents,  who  put  him 
apprentice  to  a  pastry -cook.  The  love  of  art,  htjwever, 
prevailed  over  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  baring  received  s«*me  in?trnctioiis  in  drawing  fr(>m 
his  brother,  who  was  a  wood-engraver,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  was  employed  as  cook  and  col<>r-griiider  by  the 
painter  Tasa-i.  from  whom  hereceiT*diD>TructioDsin  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  art.  Hegntdiiallv  won  his 
way  upwards  to  independence  and  fame,  and  by  IWO 
was  known  as  a  good  Und&cape-|«inter.  &»ndnirt  was 
bis  intimate  conipankm.  and  first  led  him  to  paint  from 
nature.  In  the  study  of  nature  he  was  unwearied:  pars¬ 
ing  entire  day?  in  the  fields,  noting  every  change  in  the 
aspect  of  nature  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  fruits  of  tliis 
patient  observation  are  seen,  espt'cially  in  his  adnitmble 
treatment  of  aerial  perspective.  One  of  his  most  ce  e- 
l»rat»d  lamiscapes  n  preseiiis  a  little  grove  of  the  Villa 
Madama  near  Rome,  for  which  Pope  Clement  XI.oflT  rnl 
as  much  gold  as  would  lie  requir^  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  painting.  According  to  the  most  general  opinion, 
he  D.  in  Rome.  16^ 


AJici  tuv  usaiiiici  VI  Muiiii'i ,  ,  .  rv  ^  ^  x  c>x_  , 

BelongiDg  to  tbe  maimer  ofclasses. or  method  of  [La*- Shotting;  enclosing; 

_  -  ^  ®  /^tnfinincr 


fication. 

Classicism,  n,  A  classicalism ;  a  cluste  or  correct 
style,  idiom,  or  expression. 

Clas  sicist,  n.  A  classic  scholar;  one  versed  in  classi¬ 
cal  knowledaie.  or  in  the  cla>sjcs. 

Clas  sifiable,  a.  That  whkh  may  be  classified ;  as.  a 
H'tssiiuiUe  population. 

CTassif  ic.  o.  Constituting  a  class  or  classy;  arrange¬ 
ment  into  distinct  orders:  distribution  into  »eu. 

Classifica  tion,  «.  ^Fr.]  This  wor>l.  in  a  general 
Sense,  denot<5S  the  arrangement  of  a  variety  of  objects 
into  groups  or  classes,  according  to  their  resemblances 
or  differences.  It  is  from  the  power  of  abstraction  in 
the  human  mind,  —  Gie  power  of  considering  certain 
qualities  or  attributes  of  an  object,  apart  tn>m  the  rest, 
that  c]a&^ificatiMn  is  p««ssible.  Xo  assortment  or  ar¬ 
rangement  can  l*e  formed  among  thing?  not  perfectly 
alike,  but  by  losing  sight  of  their  individual  or  leaser 
peculiarities,  and  limiting  the  attention  u>  th4K^e  which 
they  have  in  common.  The  properti*^  tliat  may  bej 
ad<  -pted  as  the  basis  of  cbiasification  are  very  various,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  botanical.  geologicaL  ami 
other  sv^tems.  When  the  properties  on  which  the  clas¬ 
sification  is  liased  are  arbitrarily  selected,  the  system  is 
said  to  be  artijiaal ;  when  they  lie  in  the  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  the  objects  themselves,  it  is  nataraL  The  ends 
of  scientific  nr  natural  iclassification  are  best  answered 
when  the  objects  are  Ibnued  into  groups,  respecting 
which  a  great^-r  number  of  general  propo«itioDS  can  lie 
made:  and  those  |>rv>p4.«itioDs  more  important  than  could 


c«>nfining. 

Clande.  St.,'  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bienne  and  Tacon.  25  m.  S.of  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier.  M-inf.  Cotton,  paj»€r,  musical  boxes,  u»ys.  Ac. 
Pop.  6.^]®. 

Claudia  HUS,  CLArDirs.  a  Latin  poet,  b,  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  flourLh'  d  under  th^  reigns  of  Theod4*sius.  .Arca¬ 
dia?,  and  Floiiorius:  was  }«troiiized  by  Stillich«<.  and  ba*d 
a  statue  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  forum  of  Tnjan. 
His  larger  poem?  lose  some  of  their  vaIo»*  from  l*eing 
courtly  panegyric* :  but  in  all  his  poeux?  he  displayed  a 
brilliant  fancy  and  much  polished  elegance. 

CTaii  dioaiit.  a.  (Lat.,  from  c/aiu7iazrc.]  Limping; 
halting  ill  gait,  (b.) 

Claudica  tion,  n.  c/audicafio.]  Halit  of  bait¬ 

ing  or  limping. 

Clan  dins  I.,  TiBEFir?  DBrj^r-*  Xrao,  sumamed  Ge»- 
Mvxicrs.and  Beitanxicxs,  4th  empercT  of  Rome.  b.  at 
Lyons  b.  C-  10.  After  spending  60  year?  of  hi?  life  in  a 
private  staGon.  unhonore*!.  and  but  little  known,  be 
■was.  on  the  murder  of  Caligula,  hi?  nephew.  n  41, 
prv>claimed  emperor  by  the  5<»ldiers,  and  confirmed  in 
the  sovereignty  by  the  senate.  Xt  first  he  performed 
5'>me  pniiseworthy  acts,  but  he  soon  became  contempti¬ 
ble  for  his  debauchery  and  Tolnpruon?uess ;  and  he  died, 
A.  n.  54.  of  prison  administered  by  his  2d  wife.  Agrip¬ 
pina.  Claudius  went  to  Britain  two  year?  after  his 
acces^sion.  and  made  it  a  Roman  pn>vioce.  He  built  the 
port  of  Ostia,  the  CUudian  aqueduct,  and  executed  other 
great  works. 


be  resp^iiug  «it  other  groops  into  which  the  CLimirs  II,  Mtucrs  ArBpjy?  Flit;!:?  ^mamed  Go^i- 

..  *  _  _ •  -  .  ^t-a  U.-mt-m  B  »t»  Till.  > i  Tv  Vi  I  Tw>i..r.w1 


same  things  t'xmld  l*e distributed.  Tbe  properties,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  which  objects  are  cUsri&<-d.  sltonld. 
if  piossible,  be  tliose  which  are  causes  of  many  other 
pr  ‘perties,  or,  at  any  rate,  which  are  sure  marks  of  f 
them.  The  end  of  C  as  an  instrument  for  the  investi- 


CIS.  R'^iuan  emperor,  b.  in  Illyria  a.  p.  214.  was  raised  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Galtienns.  in  268.  and  by  bb 
virtues  as  well  a?  by  lii>  splendid  victories  over  tbeGoths, 
he  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  exalted  station.  D.  270 

A.  D. 


gallon  of  nature,  is  to  make  us  think  of  thc»?e  objects  ^Budius  .kppii^,  a  Roman  decemvir.^  See  Appirs, 


Jogether  which  have  the  greatest  nnml>er  of  important 
coiuDion  properties,  and  which,  therefore,  we  have 
oRf-nest  occasion,  in  the  ooiir^  of  our  indoclkms.  for 
Ltking  iuto  j  vint  con?ideration.  Our  idt-as  of  objects 
are  thus  brought  into  the  order  most  conducive  to  tlie 
^nccessfal  prosecution  of  inductive  inquiries  generally. 

Classifioa Tory,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  admitting  of, 
cia&?ificatk>n. 

Clas  sify,  r.  a.  [Tr.  Hassi^^^  from  L.  Lat,  Hassts.  and 
facio.  to  make.]  To  form  into  a  class  or  classes;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  into  classes:  to  arrange  iu  sets  acconliog  to  some 
properties  or  characters:  to  sysiemaGze;  to  place  iu 
order  of  natural  affinity;  as,  to  Hassi/y  mankind. 

C'las  sis,  a.;  Cli^*ses.  [Lat.  See  (EcHJ)  An 

ecclesiastical  judicatory,  or  association  having  judicial 
]^w.-rs  and  privii^^ces  in  certain  Churches. 

Cla<k«  man.  n.;  pi.  Classmex.  At  Oxford  University, 
England,  a  scholar  or  .^^tudent  who  undergoes  examina¬ 
tion  for  bis  degree  by  order  of  merit :  —  synonymous  to 
the  terms  serangler  and  optiwse  at  Cambridge,  the  sister 
university. 

Class  mate,  n.  A  fellow-collegian :  one  who  belongs  to 
the  same  class  with  another:  a  bruther-student- 

Clafli'rate.  a.  [Gr.  kliVtrcL,  lattice.]  {Bol.)  Cancel- 
late:  lattice-shap^. 


Clan dins  Pnl'rher.  PrsLir?,  a  profligate  Roman 
patrician,  es^iecially  known  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  Ue 
served  as  a  soldier  in  Asia  for  some  years,  and  l>etDg  at 
Rome  in  65  b.  c..  persecuted  Catiline,  and  took  a  bribe  to 
drop  the  proceedings.  He  became  most  notorious  by  his 
daring  entrance,  dressed  as  a  woman,  into  the  honse  of 
Caesar,  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysbries  of  the 
B«^na  Dea.  in  1*2  b.  c.  On  his  trial,  the  evidenceof  Ckrero 
was  decisive  against  him.  and  tlH-ncefortli  hb  aim  was 
revenge  on  Cicero.  Frc-m  a  patrician  he  l^eoanie  a  ple¬ 
beian.  in  order  to  t»e  eligible  for  a  tribune,  and  procured 
the  banishment  of  his  great  enemy,  who  was  however 
soon  recalled.  He  afterwards  went  alout  the  city  with 
a  band  of  gladiator?,  and  bad  frequent  combats  with 
Milo  and  hb  l<and.  It  wa<  in  one  of  these  combats  that 
he  was  at  last  killed,  b.  c.  62. 

Clanse.  iPfoirT.ia.  '  Yr.clavss;  Lat. cfaiir»/r. from  Haodo. 
to  shot,  to  inrUise:  allied  to  Gr.  klao.  klriso.  to  shut.] 
An  article,  or  a  dbtinct  part  of  a  control,  will,  de^d  of 
agreement,  Ac  :  a  stipulation  or  proviso  in  any  legal 
document :  as.  a  Hause  in  an  indenture. 

**  Tbe  Hause  is  antroe  coseeroiDg  (be  bishop."  —  Eocker. 

(Gram  .)  member  or  subdivision  of  a  periid  or  sen¬ 
tence:  so  much  of  a  sentence  as  may  be  construed  to¬ 
gether. 


Oaf  ’sop.  in  Oregon,  a  X.W.  county.  The  Columbia  Claasel,  Bertbaxu,  Comte,  (kWsel.}  a  dbtingubhed 
r>  V  j- i.  -1  -  w.  French  soldier,  b.  at  Mirep»»ix,  1772.  He  had  already 

gained  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  SL 
Ih.'mingo.  in  Italy,  and  Dalmatia,  when  be  w(>nt  to  S{«m 
in  ISIO.  under  Jnnot  and  Ma?9ena.  He  l>esieged  Ondad 
Rodrigo.  w;is  wonnded  at  Salamanca,  and  haring  saved 
during  a  retreat,  •memorable  in  military  annals. >  the 
army  of  Portngal.  and  led  it  into  Spain,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  X.  of  Spain,  in  1S13.  He 


RivtT  bounds  it  on  the  X..and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
W.  Several  small  streams  jtas?  throngh  the  co.,  empty¬ 
ing  into  tbe  Pacific.  The  soil  is  generallv  good.  Qip. 
Astoria.  P-p.  12S5. 

Clat  ter,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  Hatrung.  anything  that  make?  a 
clattering:  Dh.  kJateren ;  formed  from  the  s->und.  and 
allied  to  Hack.  Hap.]  To  make  rattling  or  repeated 
sharp  sounds,  as  by  striking  sonorous  bodies ;  to  utter 
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was  on©  of  the  last  to  lay  down  arms  in  1S14;  and] 
amoii^  the  first  to  declare  himsell  in  f.i>or  of  B»»Daparte| 
diinnjc  the  Hundred  Days,  when  he  took  the  command 
of  Bordeaux,  Hn<l  established  the  impt'rial  govertinieiit ! 
without  striking  a  blow.  B<ini>he4l  on  the  return  of  the! 
BouriK>ns  in  1815,  he  retired  to  the  U.  States,  where  he; 
remained  some  years.  After  the  revolution  of  l^;iO  he 
wiis  appoiiite^l  coiiituander-in-cnief  of  tlie  forces  in  Al- 
g'Tia:  but  in  coii>equ©nce  of  some  mNunderstanding' 
with  the  home  government,  he  relunitnl  to  France  in 
1S31.  receivt^l  the  marsbars  l>aton.  aml.in  18^.  returned 
to  Algeria  as  governor-general  of  the  colony;  but  thel 
check  he  siistaine<l  at  Constantine,  in  1836,  led  to  hU 
resignation,  and  the  rest  of  his  days  were  passed  in  re¬ 
tirement.  D.  1842. 

riau’sen,  IIenbik  Nicolai,  a  Danish  the<dogioal  writer' 
and  ptditioian,  b.  1793.  In  ISOT  he  ptiblisht'il  Ap»>logeta 
EtcI'SUk  C>tristian(e  AtUeUi^iKiosiaui  Plattmit  ^Jtuqu^ 
PUifosophitr  a  work  remarkable  for  its  boldness 

of  style.  In  1S20  he  was  appointed  Pn»foss4*ruf  Theol¬ 
ogy  in  the  University  of  0»|»enhagen.  In  1''37  appeared! 
his  i*opular  DUcourf^x  on  fV  R^’/omiation ;  in  184^1,  0^.-  \ 
rtlopment  Fuwlam^nial  iio'jmas  of  f’Arisfinni/v  ; 

and  in  1851,  T\e  Conftisiono/  Aug.'b'trg  £x/)/ain«i  lii$-\ 
piricaUtf  amt  D  •ginaticalb^.  In  i>oiiiics.  C  is  astn^ng  ad¬ 
vocate  of  Danish  n-itiou  ility.  was  iii.tile  a  member  of  the 
Council  <»f  Sliite  in  1848.  jind  as^isted  in  drawing  up  the. 
DaitUh  constitution  of  1^49. 

Clmi  !4eiibiir^.  See  KLArsENBURO. 
dauHil  ia,  n.  y^Zool.)  A  g-nus  of  .NIollusca.  chiefly  in¬ 
habiting  mosses  at  the  foot  of  tree<;  s<»  iMine*!  l>ecause 
the  aperture  of  tlie  shell  is  closed  internally  by  a  spiral 
li>l.  ' 

Clans'sel vllle,  in  Alabama^  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
90  m.  8.1V.  of  M  »ijl::omeiy. 

Clati^sville,  in  /a  nnsv/^anta,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh 
CO.,  8-t  m.  E  .N  E.  of  lIarTi>burg.  j 

Claus'thal.  8ee  Klvcsthal. 

ClatiH  tral.  a.  [Kr.  ctauxtral.  from  Lat.  ctaurtrum^  en-! 
cbwure.J  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  cloister,  or  reli-1 
gioiis  house  ;  as,  a  rlaustral  prior.  j 

Claus  ular,  a.  |  Fixim  Lat.  dawlert,  to  shut.]  Posses-s-' 
iiig  claus.-s;  pertainiog  to  clauses. 

Claus'iire,  f Lat.  The  act  of  confining, I 

closing,  or  shutting  up.  (r.)  I 

C'la'vate,  C'la'vatetl,  a.  ( 5of.and  Zb<77.  p  Clnh-shapt-d; ! 
as  when  a  body  is  linwir  at  the  base,  but  towards  the| 
apex  griw^  gradually  bn>ader. 

Clav  ecin,  n.  Kr.]  (.Vos.)  The  harpsichord.  i 

Cla'vel,  n.  S**eCLEVT.  • 

Ciav'eilatetl,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ctarfUatax,  from  dara^  a 
club.]  i  Ctnn,.)  Relating  to  pota-h  in  its  divers  forms; 
so  applied  in  allusion  to  its  being  obtained  from  billets 
<»r  clui>s  of  wood.  —  Wnre^Mfr. 

Clav'er,  r.  I.  [Scot]  To  talk  loudly  and  sociably. 

— n.  Social  conversati  >n;  chat.  (Scottish.) 

**  Wr  eleven,  an'  haTcrs.'*—  Buna. 

Cfi$h-ma'damr.  (Scot.l  Idle  talk.  —  Burnf. 
Clav'crack,  in  S'tc  York,  a  i>osf-t..w!i8hip  of  Colum¬ 
bia  CO.,  4  111.  E.  of  Ilud-on  :  pop.  abt.  3,477.  I 

Cla  viary,  n.  [Fr.  c/artcr.j  (.Vos.)  A  scale  of  lines* 
and  >paces. 

Cl-vv'icliortl,  n  Same  as  Clarichord,  7.  r. 
Clav'icle,  n.  [Lit.  claricula,  dim.  of  ciuris,  a  key: 
Fr.  daneuif.^  {Anal.)  The  bone  situated  between  the 
sternum,  o  r 
breast  -  lK»ne, 
and  the  aero- 
miou  process 
ofthe  scapula 
or  blade- 
lM>ne:  serving 
to  keep  the 
shoulders 
apsirt.that  the 
arm  may  en¬ 
joy  a  freer 
and  wider 
r.tn^se  of  mo¬ 
tion.  It 
its  name  from 
its  r  e  8  e  m- 

blance  to  the  ancient  Roman  key:  and  it  is  curveill 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  italic/.  It.«  sternal  end  is! 
thick,  strong,  and  expanded,  while  the  acromial  end  is 
broad  and  flattened,  and  presents  an  oblong  surface,  in 
order  to  articulate  with  the  acromiou  process  of  tbej 
scapula. 

Clavieor'nes,  n. pf.  [Lat..  clnb-horned.]  (Z'^St.)  In 
S'jine  systems,  a  family  of  (xdeopterous  ia<ects,  of  thel 
section  i\.ntam>>ra.  distinguished  by  the  clnb-shap«l  ter- . 
iiiinatioo  of  the  antenmc,  which  are  larger  than  the 
ni  ixillary  palpi. 

Clavic  ular,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  the| 
collar-btin**. 

Cla  vier,  n.  (.Vus.)  The  key-board  of  a  pianoforte,  or¬ 
gan,  Ac.  ' 

Clav'iforin.  a.  [Lit.  cZara.  cinb.  and /-rma.  form.]! 
(J9«Z.)  Club-shaped;  —  used  in  reference  to  components 
of  plants. 

Cla  v'i^er,  n.  [Lat.  eJari*^  key,  or  cZara,  and  to  > 

carry.  K  person  who  holds  the  keys  of  any  building.  — 
One  who  carries  a  cluh. 

Clavis-'eroim.  a.  Carrying  a  club  or  a  key. 
i’la'viH,  n.  La.  pi.  Claves;  Eng.  pi.  Clavi’ses.  [I^t.] 
key;  a  guide  to  the  elucidation  of  anything;  a  gIos*| 
sary. 

Cla'vn^.  n.  [Lat.]  (Antiq.)  Among  the  }b:)mans,  an 
article  of  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pnrple  band 
worn  upon  the  tuuic  and  toga,  and  was  of  two  ^biuns,. 


one  broad  and  the  other  narrow,  denominated  respec-| 
lively  ciavus  laiiis  aud  clarut  anpudus.  The  former  whs! 
a  single  broad  bund  of  purple,  e.xtendiiig  perpendicu- 1 
larly  from  the  neck  down  to  the  centre  of  the  tunic: 
the  latter  probably  consisted  of  two  narrow  purple  slips, 
ruiiiiiu>£  parallel  to  esuli  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tuuic,  one  from  each  shoulder.  The  tutu4  clarus^ 
wa.'<  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  seiiatoriaii  order:  aud 
hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial  dignity,  and  i 
latidarius.  the  pers«in  who  enjoys  it.  The  aoputiwf  cla^  \ 
rus  was  the deo^ration  of  the  equestrian  order:  but  the 
right  of  wearing  the  lotus  davus  Wiis  also  given  to  the^ 
children  of  equestnam*,  at  lea.«t  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus.  a.s  a  prelude  to  entering  the  senaie'hoii.*>e. 

(.l/o/.)  A  severe  (»ain  in  the  forehead,  compared  to. 
the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the  skull. 

C'la'vy,  fi.  {Arch.)  .4  mantel  or  chimney-piece. 

Claw,  'ktan:^\  n.  [A.  S.  cl'Jitc  ;  Dll  liaauw  ;  OeT.  klau^ 
Icel.  Z/o;  h-'U.klo;  prol'ably  allied  to  c/u/cA.  The  root 
is  found  in  Oer.  kliebrn.  to  cie;ive,  to  split  1  The  sharp, 
hooked  nail  of  a  beast,  bird,  or  other  animal ;  as,  a  bear's 
claw. 

**  He  softens  the  harsh  rifoar  of  the  lavs, 

Blunti  their  keen  edge,  siid  grinds  their  barpr  cfair«.''~<;artk. 

— The  whole  foot  of  an  animal,  armed  with  booked  noils 
or  talons  :  h>,  the  claws  of  Satan. 

— The  nail  of  a  finger  of  the  human  hand.  (Sometimes 
applied  in  a  vnlgar  sense.) 

— Anything  rt'Sembliiig  the  claw  of  an  animal ;  as,  the 
daw  of  a  hammer. 

(Bot.)  The  narrow  part  of  the  base  of  a  petal  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is 
a  modification  ;  —  called  jU.«o  I'nguts. 

— r.  a.  [A.  S.  c/tiir«7i.]  To  scratch,  scrape,  pull,  or  tear 
w  ith  the  noils  or  talons.  ' 

Look  if  the  wither’d  elder  hath  not  his  poll  cfaire^i  like  a  par- 1 
rou”  — 5Auk».  | 

— To  scratch  or  tickle,  so  as  to  aff(  *rd  relief  from  some  un¬ 
easy  S4‘iis;ttiou :  hence,  by  iinplicatiun,  to  fawn  upon;  toj 
flatter;  to  cringe  to.  ] 

I  mast  langh  when  I  sm  meiry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his 
humor. ’  —  ShaJu.  I 

— To  escape  :  to  effect  an  exit ;  to  get  away. 

To  claw  o/or  atcag.  To  scold,  revile,  ur  rail  at,  j 
**  The  jade  fortane  U  to  be  elate  d  atetiy  for  u”  —  L' Ettrang*.  1 
To  daw  {Xaut.)  To  beat  to  windwanl,  to  avoid 
hnirging  a  lee-sbore. 

Claw  back.  n.  A  flatterer ;  a  sycophant ;  a  lickspittle.  ^ 
**  The  Pope's  elaiebacJts.  '  —  Bi*kop  Jetcel. 

Clawecl.  (IZaioi/.)  a.  Equippe<i  with  claws. 

Claw  less,  a.  IVaniing. or  without  claws. 

Claw  -sickness.  «.  The  foot-rot  in  sheep. 

CJay,  n.  [A.  S.  Frisi.an.  llaii  North  Fris.  klay ; 

tier.  klci.  The  root  is  formed  in  A.  S.  clijian  ;  Ger.  kb^ 
ben  :  0.  Ger.  kitbjan,  gakliban^  to  adhere.  Allied  to  Icel. 
A'/isfr,  glne,  clay,  Lit.  pZu/e/i,  and  Gr.p/o<'>s,  any  sticky. 
cUiiiniy  stuff',  as  mud,  ghna^  glue:  8aiisk.  /ip,  to  be¬ 
smear.]  (Otem.)  Clay  is  formed  from  the  disintegrutiun 
of  felsp^ahic  rocks  by  the  combined  action  of  the  air  and 
water.  It  neces&irily  varies  in  its  composition,  but  its 
fundamental  constituent,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Brogniart,  Mal.ignti,  and  others,  mav  be  represented  by  . 
the  torimila  .4Zj03.’28i0«-e’2  aq.  This  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  t»ie  composition  of  the  fine  fire-clay  of  the  Stub ' 
fordshire  coal-niea-sures.  Ordinary  clay  omtains.  in  ad¬ 
dition,  small  portions  of  iindeconipoted  rock,  pota^^h. 
oxide  of  iron.  lime,  and  tnagneshu  the  character  of  the; 
clay  lieing  much  modified  by  the  preponderance  of  one  • 
or  other  of  these  ingreilieiits.  One  of  the  great  churac-| 
teri.-^tics  of  clay  in  it»  hydrated  condition  is  its  pbisticity,  | 
and  its  Ciipability  of  being  made  hanl  by  heat.  —  prop-; 
erties  which  render  the  different  kimis  of  this  stii>staDce 
available  for  various  fictile  piirp**^.  The  purest  kind 
of  clay  i.s  kaolin^  or  china-clay,  which  is  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  feNpathic  n^rks.  This  species  was 
originally  found  in  China:  but  a  similar  description  is 
obtained  from  deposits  near  St.  Anstell,  inC«»mwalI.  and 
St.  Yrieii,  near  Limoges,  in  Fmnce.  Kaolin  is  nearly  I 
pure  silicate  of  alumiiia.  Such  clays  are  obtained  in 
thi-s  country  at  Brunswick.  Maine,  at  Haddani.  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  other  places.  (See  Forcelai.n  MvNUrACTrRB,)( 
Pipf-day  is  a  w’hiie  clay  nearly  free  from  iron.  —  Com¬ 
mon  poUer's  clay  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  iron. 
In  New  Jersey,  nesir  Woodbridge,  and  also  at  Sonth  Am- 
Ikjv,  beils  of  clay  are  workeil  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
mannfactnre  of  stone  ware.  Simibir  deposits  also  com- 
p<^e  the  lianks  of  the  Delaware  River,  between  Borden- 
town  and  Burlington.  They  all  belong  to  the  series  of 
upper  Secondary  rocks,  underlying  the  green  sand  l»eds. 
Brick-day  contains  varying  proportions  of  iron  ;  hence 
different  countries  bnild  honsesof  different  colors  Clay- 
lieds  found  in  Wisconsin,  near  I.^ke  Michigan,  are  so 
free  from  this  coloring  matter,  that  the  brick-*  are  of  a 
straw  ci'lor.  They  are  so  mnch  e*Jteen»ed  as  to  l»e  inns-i 
ported  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  city. — Marl  is  clay 
containing  a  notable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  colors  known  a«  vmt^  and  sienna  are  clays  colored 
by  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganeee. — Puller  s-earth 
is  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which,  when  dried,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  property  of  a>sK*rbing  grease  from  woollen 
fabrics,  and  is  employed  for  that  purpose.  It  contains  a 
small  jHTcentage  of  magnesia. 

(Lit.  and  Srript.i  Earth  in  general; — used  as  a  meta¬ 
phor  with  reference  to  the  elementary  particles  of  the 
human  body. 

“  The  preciooj  porceisio  of  haman  day.”—  Byn>n. 

— r.  a.  To  cover,  smear  over,  or  manure  with  clay. 

— To  pnrifj  and  whiten  with  clay,  as  sugar. 

I'lay,  Hexrt.  an  illustrions  .American  orator  and  states¬ 
man,  B.  in  Virginia,  1777.  Becoming  a  student  of  law,! 


in  his  21st  year  he  wa«  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  com¬ 
menced  practice  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Uis  soccesswas 
signal  and  initiiediate  ;  with  a  ctuiipeteiU  iinjouitt  ol  legal 
learning,  he  i>ecanie  one  of  the  uioet  iK<pu!ar  advocates 
that  ever  addressed  a  jury.  .AIkuiI  1804.  he  entered  the 
arena  of  politics,  and,  111  l^uft,  became  U.  S.  senator  f<»r 
a  single  year,  to  fill  the  uiiexpirHl  term  of  Mr.  Adair; 
and  ill  I'-ll  was  elected  to,  aud  clioeeii  speaker  of.  the 
House  of  Kepreseiit.itivrs,  remaining  in  that  jost  till 
1S14,  when  he  wa>  eeiit  abnaid  as  one  of  the  coinniis- 
sioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  at 
Ghent.  On  his  return  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress, 
and  re-eb-cletl  to  his  old  position  as  ^)»eaker.  at  this 
time  took  an  arrive  part  in  arknowbsLing  the  inde- 
petideiiceof  the  11  ispano- American  repiiblio.and  the  en- 
conrageinent  of  American  indu^try  hy«  protective  tai  iff. 
He  lia>i  also  a  prominent  share  in  the  \  •  lo  ineiit  riiM.us- 
sions  alK)nt  slavery  wliich  were  extited  in  l82(»b>  the 
question  re>p<*<  t!hg  the  admis-ion  ol  Mimkiuh  into  the 
Union  :  and  he  was,  <  if  not  the  author,)  the  earnest  advo 
cate  of  the  lamoiis  **  conipn  mise  ’  on  that  subject,  which 
esLiblishMl  the  line  of  iXf  as  the  N.  limit  of  slave- 
holding  territory.  In  1824  C.  wa.-*  a  candidate  lor  the 
providency  against  J.  Q.  Adams.  G^n.  JarkMUi.  am!  IV. 

H.  Crawford  :  ami.  no  t  hoire  being  effecte*!  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  College,  when  the  matter  came  up  to  the  Ihatse  of 
RepreseiitatiT«'S,  C.  and  his  friends  vote<l  At  Mr.  Adams, 
thereby  8<‘curiug  his  election.  Luring  the  entire  period 
of  the  .Adams  admiiiLtration,  18*27-9.  C.  w;is  j^ecrebtry 
of  Stale,  and  performe<l  the  duties  of  that  <  fticewil'h 
con-nmiiiate  ability.  In  1831,  he  retiirm-d  to  the  U. 
States  ♦dilate,  and  l»ecame  the  leader  of  the  opja'sition 
to  General  Jackson's  govt.,  and  stiove,  but  in*  ffe<  tnally, 
against  the  renioval  of  the  de(K*.«its  fn-ni  the  U.  S.  Bank. 
Through  his  influence  also,  the  ”  ConlproIlli^e  Bill, ^  as 
it  wa-s  calKxi,  was  pst.-s.-^ed  through  C<-iigre>s.  wliiili  f*ut 
an  end  to  the  Niiilification  controversy.  b\  a  p:(rtial  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  protective  system.  In  1><>‘2,  C.  was 
again  the  candidate  of  his  jarty  for  the  presidemy, 
though  with  little  chance  of  success,  owing  to  tin*  over¬ 
whelming  |Hipii)arity  of  General  Jacks«'ti.  who  was  re¬ 
elected.  In  March.  1^2,  he  resigne*!  his  sr-at  in  the 
senate,  and  retireil  into  private  life,  nntii  1844.  wlo-n  he 
came  forward  a  thin!  time  as  a  candidate  foi*  ilie  I'p-si- 
deiitial  chair.  In  tineofthe  Illo^t  exciting  po1iti<*al  con¬ 
tests  that  ever  occurred  in  this  piuntry.  f.  wa> again  de¬ 
feated.  but  by  a  very  small  numerical  majority,  obtained 
mainly  tliroiigli  the  influence  of  the  administration. — 
then  in  the  haiirLof  his  {•oliticHl(q>i»oneiit-. — and  iheoL 
stlnacy  of  the  80-‘-alhd  “  lil*erty  luiriy."  Ti  e  in.meiliate 
coD-eqiieme  of  this,  his  third  defeat.  wa>  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  a  measure  10  which  he  had  gi«<  n  his 
strenuous  opposition.  Tin-  was  virtii.ally  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  C.’s  public  career,  though,  in  1849,  lie  consented 
to  resume  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  >iew  of  th^*  perilous 
coiit<*st  which  WHS  then  im(»endiiig  between  the  slave- 
holding  jairty  and  its  oppt>nents,  oil  the  Oilifurnia  and 
territorial  questions,  f*.  was  the  author  of  the «  elebrat»^ 

Compromise  of  1S50,"  as  it  w  as  teimMl,  hy  w  hich, 
after  a  lung  and  vehement  struggle,  this  dLputewas, 
for  the  time  being,  adjusted.  'IhU  was  the  tliiid  occa¬ 
sion  in  his  career  in  which,  hy  gi\ing  the  whole  woi^ht 
of  his  ahilities  and  influence  to  an  intermediate  course 
l*etween  two  extremes,  he  put  an  end  to  a  ^i(dent  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion,  which  menaced  thejieace  of  the  nuiiitry, 
and  the  duration  of  the  Union.  On  the  question  of  .sla¬ 
very,  C  always  favorwi  moderate  oounse-l.s.  and  a  i»acifica- 
toryfiolicy.  The  excitement  ami  exhaustion  rKX'asioned 
hy  this  last  great  contri»ver«y  gave  the  final  bh  w  to  his 
already  enfeebled  constitution,  and  he  n.  at  AVashingtun, 
June  29. 1S62,  leaving  ta-hind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
able  and  piariotic  statesman  whuee  public  life  had  been 
without  a  stain. 

Clay*,  in  FUcrida.  aN.E.  co.:  area.,  550 sq.  m.  St.  John's 
River  forms  its  eastern  bonndary.  Surface^  even ;  pop. 
2,098. 

day.  in  Georgia^  a  W.S  W.  co.,  bounded  on  the  W,  by 
the  Cbattanraiga  River,  which  sepeirates  it  from  Ala¬ 
bama.  Surface,  nearly  even;  toil,  fertile.  Ci*p.  Fort 
Gaines.  P»p.  5.49.'i. 

Clay,  in  Ulmois.  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  440  <q  m.  It  is  tmv- 
ersifHl  by  Little  Walnish  River  and  Elm  Creek.  Sttrftce^ 
Somewhat  undulating;  kdl,  productive.  Chp.  Louisville. 
P>p.  1.5,875. 

Clay,  ill  Indiana,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  700  8<p  ra.  It  is  trav. 
ersed  by  4^1  River;  its  surface  is  nearly  even,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  numerous  coal-beds  are  found. 
Gap.  Bowling  Green.  Pip.  19,0^4. 

Clay,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew  cD. ;  pop. 
77^. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  949. 

— A  township  of  Ca<s  co. ;  pop.  814. 

— .A  villag*'  of  Ca.-5s  co«.  S5  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  township  of  Dearborn  co. ;  j>op.  l,*2tS. 

— .A  town-hip  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop.  2.065. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  1,413. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  1.571. 

— A  tttwndiipof  ilowanl  co. ;  pop.  1,350. 

— A  town-hip  of  La  Grange  co. ;  pop.  1,248. 

— A  town>hip  of  Miami  cu. ;  pop.  97*2. 

— A  tow  nship  of  ^Io^gan  :o. ;  pop. 

— .A  lown-thip  of  Owen  co. ;  pop.  l.*2W. 

— A  tow  n>*hip  of  Fikeco. ;  pop.  747- 

— -A  lowii.ship  of  Spencer  co.;  pap.  1,385. 

— A  towu-bip  of  Sr.  J«>seph’3  co. :  pop.  1,442. 

— A  township  of  IVayne  co.;  pop.  l.OH. 

Clay,  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  6u0  sq.  m  ;  drained  by 
Lizard  aud  Little  Sioux  rivers.  Cup.  Peterson. 

I,  5*2:1. 

Clay,  in  Jown.  a  town«hip  of  Hardin  co.;  pop.  1,394. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Harrison  co.;  pop.  456. 
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Clay,  in  n  township  of.Tonrs  co. ;  pnp,  925.  I 

—A  tiuvuship  of  Marion  ccf. ;  )>op.  1,372. 

—A  township  of  Washinjiroii  co.;  pop.  788, 

— A  townsliip  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  473. 

Clay,  in  Kav^ns.  a  N.N.E.  co.;  area.  C*>0  sq.m.  It  is 
traversed  by  tlio  Kepnblican  River,  whicli  divides  it  into 
t\vt>  parts.  i.Vot7,  fertile.  Clay  Centre.  7^oy>.  2,942 

Clay,  in  Kentucly.  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  about  700  8<|.  ni.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  S.  Fork  of  Kentucky  River  ;  has  an 
extensive  salt  manufactory ;  and  is  abumlantly  supplied 
with  coal  an<l  iron  ore.  Cap.  Manchester.  Ptp.  8,297. 

Clay.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  on  the 
St.  Clair  River;  ptp.  1.475. 

Clay,  in  Minnesota,  a  W.N.'SV.  co.,  borderinp  on  Dakota; 
area.  1,080  s<j.  in.  It  is  boumled  by  the  Red  River  on 
the  \V.,  and  drained  by  Buffalo  River.  even ; 

S'  U.  alluvial,  and  fertile,  ('op.  Georgetow  n.  }*op.  92. 

Clay,  in  J/w.<owri,  a  twj).  of  Lafayette  co. ;  }>op.  3,508. 

C’lay,  in  Nehraaka.  a  S  L.  co.;  are(t.  570  sq.  ni.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Big  Blue  and  Big  N<‘muha  river.s.  .v«r- 
face,  uneven;  soil,  varied,  but  productive.  Cap.  Clayton. 
Pop,  54. 

Clay,  in  Keio  York,  a  post-townsbip  of  Onondaga  eo.,  10 
ni.  N.  of  Syracuse,  on  Oswego  River.  It  is  connected 
with  Oswego  ainl  Syracuse  by  a  canal.  Pop.  3,1.'  0. 

C'lay,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  ptrp.  1,095, 

—A  tow  nship  of  Gallia  co. ;  pop.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Highland  co. ;  p^p.  1,345. 

—A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  /jop.  940. 

—A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  776. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Montguiuery  co. ;  pop.  2,541. 

—A  townsliip  of  Ottawa  co. ;  pop.  2.174. 

—A  township  of  Scioto  co.;  pop.  927. 

— A  township  of 'J'uscarawas  co.;  pop.  1,205. 

Clay,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  no®. 
1,062. 

— A  town.ship  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  1  440. 

Clay,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Indian  Territory; 
area,  about  1.100  sq.  m.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Red 
River,  and  drained  by  Big  ami  Little  Wicliita  rivers. 

Clay,  in  W.  17r/7?mVf, a  central  co. ;  <f7‘eo,  about  40O8<)  m. 
Intersected  by  Elk  River,  and  Sy<‘ainore  and  Big  Buffalo 
creeks.  .S'j/r/aoe,  varied.  Cup.  .Mar.^iall.  7V;p.  2,196. 

Clay  Kaiili,  in  MUhigav.  a  post  village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Oceana  co.,  6U  in.  N.W.  of  Grand  Rai>ids,  on  Lake 
Michigan :  jtop,  402. 

Clay  KankK,in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp,  of  Door  co.,  abt. 
5  m.  S.  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  pop.  319. 

Clay'lmr^ll,  in  AVn?  York,  a  po8t-(*ffice  of  ('lintrui  co. 

Clay  Outre,  in  Kansas,  a  township,  cap.  of  Clay  co.; 

}«>p. 

Clay'-oolcl,  a.  Cold  as  clay  or  earth  ;  lifeless. 

I  wash'd  his  clay-cold  corse  with  holy  drops.  ’  —  Rows. 


Clay 'ey,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  with,  clay:  par¬ 
taking  of  clay  ;  resembling  clay. 

Clay'eysoil.  {Agric.)  Hoil  in  which  clay  is  the  prin- 
cip.il  earthy  ingredient.  Soils  of  this  description,  when 
first  sul'jected  to  cultivation,  are  expensive  to  work, 
and  uncertain  in  their  proiluce;  but  after  they  have 
been  well  drained,  cultivated,  limed,  and  manured,  they 
become  the  most  fertile  of  all  soils,  producing  immensr 
crops  of  wheat,  beans,  clover,  rye-grass,  &c.  Great  im¬ 
provement  is  also  effected  in  them  by  partially  burning 
tliem. 

Clay  Furnaoo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Mercer  co. 

Clay  I'roii^itoiie,  n.  {.Min.)  The  name  c<unmonly 
given  to  the  compact  kinds  of  Siderite  or  carbonate  of 
iron,  which  are  rendereil  impure  by  an  admixture  of  clay. 
These  occur  chiefly  as  flattened  spheroiditl  masses  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  in  many  clay  formations,  more  especially 
.  among  those  of  the  coal-measures.  The  color  of  this  ore 
is  generally  yellovvish-bn>wn  or  reddisli-gray,  the  frac¬ 
ture  is  finely  granular:  it  is  easily  scratche<i,  and  give.s 
out  an  argillace«uis  odor  when  breathed  upon. 

Clay'isk,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay;  as, 
clayuh  water.”  —  Harvey. 

Clay  Fick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

Clay'-marl,  n.  A  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay. 

Clay'nioiit,  in  Delaware,  a  p«»8t-villago  of 
New  Castle  co.,  8  ni.  N.E.  of  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware  co. 

Clay'iiiore,  n.  [Gael,  claidheamhmdr ; 

Arm.  kluO.  everything  ma<le  of  in*n,  pi. 
klaoion.  offensive  weapons.]  A  largo  two- 
handed  broadsword,  formerly  the  national 
weapon  of  tlje  Scottish  Highlanders. 

“  With  dirk,  claymore,  or  rusty  trigger.”— jffumi. 

Clay  Pool,  in  Indiana,  a  post  village  of 
ivosciusko  CO.,  loo  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

Clay  Port,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Kos- 
ciii.sko  CO.,  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Imlianapolis. 

Clay's  liar,  in  Calif'mna,  a  village  of 
Calaveras  co.,  17  m.  S.W.  of  Mokelumue 
Hill. 

Clays'bur^,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Preble 
CO.,  about  35  m.  W.  of  Dayton. 

Clay  Slate,  n.  See  Sl.4Te. 

Clays'villo,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village 
of  Marshall  co..  abt.  133  in.  N.N.E.  of  Tus¬ 
caloosa.  on  the  Tennessee  River;  pop.  827. 

Claysi'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Hen¬ 
dricks  CO.,  21  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  post-village  of  Wjishingtou  co.,  90  m.  S. 
bv  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Clays'ville,  in  Keninchj,  atwp  and  post¬ 
village  of  Harrison  co..  47  m.  N.E.  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  on  Licking  River;  pop.  932. 

Clays'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  pig.  613. 
Montgomery  co.  claymore. 


Clays'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  48  m. 
S.W*.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  10  m.  from  Xenia. 

— A  post-village  ofGuern>ey  co.,  80  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Clays'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co..  22  m.  E.  of  Wheeling;  p>op.  284. 

Clays'ville,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Wood  co.,7  m. 
S.E.  of  Parkersburg,  on  Little  Kanawha  River ;  pop.  123. 

Clay'toii,  John  Middleton,  an  American  statesman,  b. 
in  ;Sus»ex  co.,  Delaware,  in  1796,  was  chosen  senator  to 
Cuugre.ss  in  1829,  and  held  oflice  till  tlie  close  of  1836, 
when  he  resigned.  He  w'us  then  appointed  chief-justice 
of  his  native  State,  and  continued  on  the  bench  for 
nearly  3  years.  In  1845,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  U. 
States  senate,  and  remained  there  till  March,  1849,  when 
ho  became  secretary  of  state  nniler  Gen.  Taylor.  In  this 
capacity  he  negotiate<l  the  Bulwer-Chiyton  Treaty  (7  v.), 
adjusting  the  respective  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  this 
Country  in  Central  America.  C.  resigned  office  on  Gen. 
'Taylor's  death  in  1850,  but  remained  in  the  8<‘mtte  till 
his  deceji.so,  Nov.  9th.  1856.  He  w'as  a  zealous  Whig,  an 
able  debater,  and  a  statesman  of  high  talent  and  up¬ 
right  clnuacter. 

Clay'toii,  ill  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Barbour 
co.,  75  111.  S.E.  of  Montgomery;  poi>.  about  450. 

Clay'toii,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Contra  Costa 
CO.,  32  m.  E.N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

— A  village  of  Yuba  co.,  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 

Clay'toii,  in  Ovorgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Rabun  co., 
175  in.  N.  of  Milledgcville ;  pop.  70. 

— A  N.W.  county;  intersected  by  Flint  River.  Surface. 
Varied.  Soil.  Generally  good.  Cop.  Jouesborough.  iy>p. 
5,477. 

Clay'toii,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  county; 
pop.  2,063. 

— A  township  of  Woodford  co. ;  pop.  1,02'2. 

— A  jHibt-viiiuge  ol  Atlauis  co.,  28  in.  E.N.E.  of  Quincy,  and 
89  W.  of  Springfield. 

Clay'toii,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Hen¬ 
dricks  CO..  20  in.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Clay'toii,  in  loioa,  an  E.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  area,  760  sq.  in.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Missis.sippi  River ;  and  draiiieil  by  tlio  Turkey  and  S.  fork 
of  the  Turkey  River.  Surface,  varied  by  woodlands  and 
prairies;  .'jojV,  fertile,  and  cliniato  healthy.  Load  mines 
are  in  operation  in  the  S.E.  part  of  tlie  co.  Cap.  El  Ka- 
der.  ibp.  27,771. 

— A  thriving  post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  50  m.  above  Du¬ 
buque,  on  Mississippi  River.  It  is  an  extensive  trading- 
port,  and  lead  mines  are  worked  here.  I‘op.  954. 

—  A  township  of  Taylor  CO. ;  pop.  530. 

Clay  ton,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Harford  co. 

Clay'toii,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Geuessee  co. ;  pop. 

l, 0-17. 

— A  post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  11  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Adrian. 

Clay'toii,  in  Nebraska,  a  village,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  48  111. 
W.  by  S.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Clay  ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-twp.  of  Gloucester  co., 
containing  the  village  of  Glassborij;  pop.  3,677. 

Clay'toiT,  in  lorA-.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co.,  on  Chaumont  and  SI.  LawTcnce  rivers,  20 

m.  N.N  W.  of  Wutertow’n.  It  ha.s  a  landing  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Pop.  4,082. 

Clay'toii,  in  Oitio,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  9  m.  S.W.  of 
W  e.st  Union. 

—  A  post-village  of  Miami  co.;  pop.  101. 

— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  75  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Morgan  co. 

— A  township  of  Berry  co.;  pop.  1,196. 

Clay 'ton,  in  Pennsyh'ania.  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Clay'toii,  in  a  township  of  Crawford  co.; 

pop.  1,416. 

—  A  ttnvnship  of  Winneliago  co. ;  pop.  1,340. 

Clay  to'na,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Morgau  co.,  75  m.  E  S. 
E.  of  Columhus. 

Clay'toii  Cen'tre,  in  New  I  orAr,  a  post-office  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  CO. 

Clayto'nia,  n.  [Named  in  honor  of  John  Clayton,  a 
boiaiiistol  Virginia.]  {But)  A  genu.s  of  plants,  order 
Elatinacecs.  The  Spring  Beauty,  C.  Caroliniana  and 
Virginica,  are  <ielicate,  small,  fleshy,  early-flowering 
plants,  flowering  in  April,  and  common  in  woods,  and  on 
rocky  hills,  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  'The  flowersare  in 
a  terminal  cluster,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red  or 
rose-color,  with  deeper  colored  veins. 

Clay'toii %’illo,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Brown  co.,  6U  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Topeka;  pop.  2,048. 

Claytouvillo,  in  N.  Caroluia,  a  post-village  of  Ileu- 
ilerson  co.,  28  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Asliville. 

Cl:iy  Villas*©,  Kentucky,  n  po.st-village  of  Shelby 
CO.,  16  m.  W.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  about  350. 

Clay'ville,  inNew  I'orL-,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  10 
m.  S.  of  Utica. 

Claw'soii,  in  TFjscousm,  a  village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  12 
m.  W.  of  Manitowoc. 

Clazoine'iite,  SeoVcRL.\. 

Cleail'iii^,  n.  [Scot.,  clothing.]  (Mach.)  A  covering- 
piece,  or  jacket,  used  in  locomotive  engines,  and  made 
of  narrow  strips  of  wood  neatly  fitted  round  the  boiler 
and  fire-box  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  the  heat.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  this  is  sometimes  covered  with  zinc,  and  a 
coating  of  dry  hair-felt  is  commonly  placed  between  the 
boiler  and  the  wood,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Clean,  a.  [A.  S.  clfrn;  Icel.  glan,  the  brightness  of 
things  polished;  Ger.  gfatt.  smooth,  polished:  W.  and 
Gael.  glan.  i»ure,  clean,  fair.]  Fr<*e  from  dirt  and  impu¬ 
rity;  as,  clean  linen.  —  Free  from  moral  stain,  mark, 
defilement,  or  pollution;  chaste;  innocent;  guiltless; 
sinless;  pure;  as,  a  clean  conscience. —  Free  from  what-1 
ever  is  foul,  injurious,  or  defective;  as,  a  clean  patch  of  I 


land.  —  Free  from  awkwardness,  unwieldy  action,  01 
bungling;  featsonie;  clever;  dexterous;  adroit;  as.  a 
cleu7i  boxer:  a  clean  swindle.  —  Free  from  check,  limita¬ 
tion,  or  restraint;  thorough;  complete;  as,  to  show  a 
pursuer  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  —  Uninfected  with  foul 
pollution  or  loathsome  disease,  as  leprosy. 

If  tbe  pingue  be  sumewhat  dark,  and  spread  not  in  the  skin 
the  priest  snail  pruuuuuce  bim  cleati."  —  Lev.  xiii.  6. 

(Senp.)  Clean  iiwd  unclean  ai*c  terms  in  the  Bible  in 
a  ceremonial  sen&e,  assigned  to  cerbiin  animals,  and  to 
men  in  certain  cases,  by  the  law  of  Mo.ses,  (Lev.  xi.  15; 
Num.  xix.;  Deid.x'w.)  A  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  animals  existed  lad'ore  the  deluge.  {Gen.  vii.  2.) 
The  Mosaic  law  was  not  merely  arbitrary,  but  grf»unded 
on  reasons  connected  with  animal  sacrifices,  with  health, 
with  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  other  nations,  and 
their  practice  of  moral  purity ;  ( Kv.  xi.  43-45  ;  xx.  24-26; 
Deut.  xiv.  2,  3,21.)  The  ritual  law  was  still  observc<l  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  under  the  gosjiel  it  was  annulled, 
{Acts  x.  9-16.)  Ceremonial  unclennness  was  contracted 
by  the  Jews  in  various  ways,  voluntarily  and  invtdnn- 
tarily.  It  was  removed,  UMially  in  the  evening  of  the 
saino  day,  by  bathing.  In  other  cases  a  week,  or  even 
forty  or  fifty  days,  and  some  sacrificial  ofi'erings,  were 
required. 

Clean. aefr.  Quite;  perfectly ;  thoroughly ;  fully ;  wholly; 
eutirely. 

“  Domestic  broils  clean  overblown."  —  Shake. 

— In  a  dexterous  manner;  without  check  or  miscarriage. 

“  Pope  came  off  clean  with  TIomer ;  hut  they  eay. 

Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  wny."  —  27e»ilfy. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  cloenan.]  To  purify  :  to  cleanse;  to  rem(»ve 
all  impure,  noxious,  or  extraneous  matter  from;  as,  to 
clva7i  a  stable. 

Clean'er,  n.  One  who  cleans ;  the  thing  which  cleans ; 
as,  a  knif'e-c/ca»i»^7'. 

Cleaii'i «.  The  act  of  making  clean,  or  freeing 
from  dirt  or  impurity.  —  Tlie  ufter-birth  of  certain  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  as  cows,  Ac. 

i'loaiilil.y.  {klcn'U-le,)  adv.  In  a  cleanly  manner,  (r.) 

C'l©aii'*liinl>04l.  a.  Having  wel!-prop'>rtione<l  limbs; 
with  limbs  without  flaw  or  bleminh;  as,  a  cltandimbed 
athlete. 

Clean 'liiiOKS.  77.  Stateof  being  cleanly;  freedom  from 
dirt,  filth,  or  any  foul  extraneous  matter;  as,  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  a  city. 

— Neatness  of  person  or  dress;  purity;  —  as  opposed  to 
negligence  of  attire  and  foulness  of  person. 

“  Having  no  adorning  but  cleanlineet." — Sidney. 

CIean'ly,a.  cleanlier:  a'?/;?,  cleanlikst.)  [A.S. 

cla^dic.]  Clean-like;  clean  by  habit  or  inclination; 
free  from  dirt,  filth,  or  any  foul  matter;  neat. 

*'  Some  plain  but  cleanly  country  maid."  Dryden. 

— Carefully  avoiding  dirt  or  pollution;  pure;  innocent; 
immaculate. 

*'  Sweetly  relishing  and  cleanly  joys."  —  Granvide. 

— Cleansing;  making  clean  or  neat ;  as,  *■'' cleanly  j>owder.” 

Prior. 

— Evincing  adroitness;  free  from  bungling  or  clumsiness; 
dexterous;  artful;  showing  nice  address. 

“  Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play."  —  Speneer. 

— adv.  [A.S.  ci<P7j?ice.]  In  a  cleanly  manner;  neatl}'. 

"  I  11  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should."— 

Cloaii'iiess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  clean  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  dirt,  filtli,  ami  extraneous  matter;  neatness  of 
jierson  or  dress;  as,  cleanness  of  habit. 

— Purity;  innocence. 

“  The  cleannese  and  purity  of  one's  mind.”  —  Pope. 

— Freedom  from  infectious  or  foul  disease. 

—  Freedom  from  error;  exactness;  correctness;  easy  cer¬ 
titude. 

'*  He  minded  only  .  .  .  the  cleanness  of  expression."  —  Dryden. 

Cleaiisabl©,  (A7#’722'a-6f.)  a.  That  may  })e  cleansed. 

I'loaiisio,  (klcm.)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cln?7isia7i.J  To  purify  ;  to 
make  clean  or  pure  ;  to  remove  filth  or  foul  matter  ;  to 
free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  pollution  ;  as,  to  cleanse  from 
evil. 

"  Not  all  her  od’rous  tears  can  cleanse  her  crime.”  — Dryden. 

Cleanser,  {klen^er,)  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing 
which,  cleanses  ;  a  detergent. 

Cleaii'tlie.s,  a  Greek  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  3d  cent. 
B.c.  He  wjw  a  native  of  Assus.  in  Lydia;  hut,  visiting 
Athens,  he  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Zeno;  and  to 
enable  him  to  attend  on  that  muster  in  the  day,  he  was 
accustomed  to  labor  by  night.  His  mental  and  bodily 
strength  was  immense,  and  despite  all  obstacles,  he 
studied  so  successfully  as  to  become,  B.  c.  263,  Zeno's 
successor.  Of  hi.s  writings  only  st)me  fragments  re¬ 
main,  among  which  is  his  noble  Hymn  to  Zeus. 

Clear,  n.  {Arch.)  Extent  of  inside  work;  as,  a  gallery 
60  feet  long  in  the  clear. 

Clear,  a.  [Ger.  A7ar;  Du.  A7oar;  Teel.  A7ar;  Dan.  and 
Swed.  klar ;  Fr.  clair ;  Lat.  clarus  ;  It.  chiam  ;  W.claer. 
Tlie  root  is  found  in  Eng.  glare,  to  emit  a  full  or  strung 
light.]  Transparent;  bright;  brilliant;  luminous;  i)el- 
lucid;  unclouded;  undimmed ;  unobscured;  without 
opaqueness  or  nebulosity;  as,  a  clear  sky. 

'•  The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear."  —  Denham. 

—Distinct;  apparent;  manifest;  evident;  perspicuous; 
plain;  as,  a  clear  understanding. 

‘‘Many  men  reason  clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  t« 
make  a  syllogism."  —  Locke. 

— Distinct  in  sound;  canorous;  shrill;  plainly  articu¬ 
lated;  audible;  as,  a  c/car  soprano  voice. 

"  As  clear  as  a  whistle."—  Byron. 

— Quick  in  dUcernment ;  acute;  prompt;  discriminating, 

“  Mother  of  science  !  now  I  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear."  —  Milton. 
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—■'Unencumbered;  free  from  debt,  distress,  impediment, 
obstructian,  incumbrance,  einliarrasHinent,  obligation, 
or  accusation;  as,  a  clear  course  in  life. 

“  Five  pounds,  if  rightl/  tipp’d,  would  set  me  clear."  —  Gay. 

— Free  from  deductions  or  cliarges  ;  exempt;  iu  full 
without  drawback  or  diminution;  net;  as,  a  clear  dis 
charge. 

Hope  is  clear  gain  as  long  as  it  lasts.”  —  Collier. 

—Free  from  guilt,  stain,  or  blemish;  unspotted;  irre¬ 
proachable. 

•*  In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear."  —  Pope. 

— Serene;  cheerful:  unclouded;  free  from  care  or  anxiety 
as,  a  clear  conscience. 

—Free  from  mixture,  alloy,  or  impurity;  uumixed;  pure 
as,  clear  water. 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull.”  Denham 

— Without  external  defect,  flaw,  or  blemish;  as,  a  dear 
skin,  a  clear  picture. 

— adv.  Plainly;  manifestly;  clearly;  self-evident;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  obscure. 

“Now  clear  T  understand 

What  oft  m.v  steadiest  thoughts  have  search’d  in  vain.”  — -Vthon, 

—Free  from  limitation;  (piite;  wholly :  entirely ;  indicat¬ 
ing  complete  separation  ;  as,  to  get  clear  otT. 

— r.  a.  To  make  clearer  bright;  to  free  the  sight  from 
opaque  obstructions  or  influences ;  to  brighten. 

*'  He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  North.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  fine;  to  purify;  to  clarify:  to  free  from  impurity 
mixture,  or  deleterious  matter;  as,  to  char  li<iuors. 

—To  tree  from  obscurity,  ambiguity,  or  perplexity;  to 
make  evident  and  comprehensible:  as,  to  c/ear  a  mystery 

“  Many  knotty  points  there  are 

Which  all  discuss,  but  few  can  clear."  —  Pope. 

— To  free  from  anything  noxious  anti  injurious;  to  remove 
an  impediment,  encumbrance,  oh.^tructitjn,  or  embarrass¬ 
ment ;  as,  to  clear  one’s  self  from  liability;  to  clear 
timbered  land. 

“  This  one  mighty  sum  has  clear'd  the  debt.” — Dryden. 

— To  remove  any  impediment  to  sound  or  hearing;  to 
make  audible  ;  as,  to  clear  the  voice. 

—To  free;  to  exonerate  from  the  imputation  of  reproach 
or  guilt;  to  justify;  to  vindicate;  to  acquit;  us,  the 
prisoner  was  cleared. 

“  How  1  would'st  thon  clear  rebellion  7  ”  —  Addison. 

—To  make  gain  or  profit  beyond  all  expenses  and  charges ; 
to  realize;  to  net;  as,  to  clear  a  fortune. 

•*  He  cleared  but  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year.”  Addison. 

— To  leap  over  without  touching;  as,  to  c^€ur  a  snag,  to 
clear  a  fence. 

— To  remove  anything  in  order  to  leave  behind  a  free, 
open,  unobstructed  place;  as,  to  clear  away  soil  or 
rubbish. 

To  clear  a  ship  at  the  Ciistnm’hfruse..  (fbm.)  To  per¬ 
form  the  necessary  routine  prescribed  by  the  gt*vern- 
rnent  Customs  authorities  in  order  to  obtain  permission 
for  a  ship  to  leave  port  fora  stated  voyage. —  To  clear 
the  deads.  (Mining.)  To  clear  a  shaft  or  <lrift.  (Used  in 
Cornwall,  Eng.) — To  char  for  actim.  (Xaut.)  To  re¬ 
move  all  articles  which  obstruct  the  decks  of  a  ship, 
preparatory  to  an  engagement. —  To  clear  the  land.  'l‘o 
got  sufficient  sea-room,  and  prevent  danger  of  running 
ashore. 

— V.  i.  To  become  clear;  to  become  free  from  cloud  or  fog ; 
to  become  fair;  frequently  preceding  wp,  offy  or  away; 
ns,  the  weather  chars  up. 

— To  become  free,  disentangled,  disengaged,  and  unen¬ 
cumbered. 

“  He  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse.” —  Bacon. 

(Chm.)  In  banking  operations,  to  settle  balances  and 
exchange  differences,  by  a  system  adopted  among 
bankers. 

To  clear  out.  To  depart ;  to  leave ;  to  make  exit ;  as, 
to  clear  out  bag  and  baggage.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Clear'asro,  n.  Clearance:  removal,  (a.) 

Cloar'anoe,  n.  Act  of  clearance  or  removal;  as,  to 
effect  a  rapid  clearance  of  goods. 

(Com.)  A  certificate  that  a  sliip  has  been  cleared  at 
the  Custom-house;  and,  hence,  obtained  permission  to 
proceed  to  sea. 

—Clear  or  net  profit.  —  Webster. 

Clear  Creek,  in  O.ibfornia,  in  Shasta  co.,  enters  the 
Sacramento  River  2  m.  below  Shasta  City. 

Clear  Creek,  in  Colorado,  a  N.  centra!  co.,  area  375 
sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  Clear  Creek.  Its  surface  is  motin- 
tainous,  containing  rich  gold  and  silver  mines.  Cap. 
Idaho.  Pop.  1,596. 

Clear  Creek,  in  Illinois,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  State, 
fulls  into  the  Mississippi. 

— A  townsliip  of  Clark  co. — now  included  in  Wabash  twp. 

— A  twp.  of  Cumberland  co. — nowincluded  in  Neoga  twp. 

Clear  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  small  stream  of  Hunting¬ 
don  co.,  enters  Wabash  River. — Another,  in  Monroe  co., 
unites  with  Salt  Creek. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  1,273. 

—  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  1,325. 

Cl€‘ar  Creek,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
1.125. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co  ;  pop.  72R. 

—A  tcAvnship  of  Keokuk  co. ;  pop.  1,11S. 

Clear  Creek,  in  A'arasaj,  a  township  of  Nemaha  co.; 
pop.  3C7. 

Clear  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Bates  co. 

— A  village  of  Daviess  co. 

Clear  Creek,  in  Ne.w  York,  a  post-village  ofChautau- 
qna  co.,  320  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Clear  CVeek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashland  co. ; 
pop.  1,198. 

—A  post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  30  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus;  pop.  1,743. 
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— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  2,no.>. 

4'lear  <'reek,  in  'J'enneHst  f,  a  inist-iilfice  of  Greene  co. 

Clear'Iieltl,  in  H  a  luVMjsliip  of  Juneau  co. ; 

)>op.  ubt.  350. 

Clear  Creek  l4aii<liii;p.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village 
of  Alexander  co.,  215  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

C’lear'eiliiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  cleared. 

Cleur'er,  n.  That  which  clears,  purifies, or  enlightens; 
a  brigliteiier. 

“  Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understaDdiug." — Addison. 

(Naut.)  A  sailmakeEs  tool. 

Clear'iielcl,  in  2\nnsylvania,  a  W.  central  co.,  mostly 
situated  on  the  W.  declivity  of  tlie  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains;  area,  1,150  sq.  m.  It  is  washed  by  the  W.  branch 
of  the  Susijuehanna  River  (which  receives  here  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Cleartield  Creek,)  and  by  Musliannoii  Creek.  The 
soil  near  tl»e  large  streams  is  fertile,  and  the  uplands  af¬ 
ford  gotal  pa.sture.  The  forests  furnish  large  quantities 
of  pine,  ouk,  poplar,  and  cherry,  whicli  are  conveyed 
down  the  river  by  means  of  ralts.  Min.  Chiefly  hard 
coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Clearfield.  Pop.  25,779. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  in  Lawrence  town¬ 
ship,  on  tlio  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  120  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  l,.3ci. 

— A  po.st-village  and  township  of  Butler  co.;  pop.  847. 

Clejir'-ll<*u<le<l,  a.  Having  a  clear  bead  or  understand¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  clear-headed  man. 

Cloar'iiig;,  n.  Act  of  making  clear;  justification  ;  vin¬ 
dication. 

— An  Americanism  for  a  tract  of  land  cleared  of  timber 
for  tillage  and  cultivation. 

(Com.)  In  banking,  a  method  in  use  among  bankers 
and  financiers  to  settle  balances,  and  regulate  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  exchange  (•perations. 

Clear'iii^-liotiHi^  71.  (G>ai.)  The  office  or  place 
wlierein  is  conducted  the  operation  of -clearing  of  bal¬ 
ances  and  accounts  between  bankers  of  the  same  place, 
for  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  about  large 
sums  in  currency  or  negotiable  pap<‘r.  Each  bank  sends 
to  the  clearing-office  a  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw 
out  an  abstract  of  the  checks  upon  other  houses,  and  at 
the  clearance  to  exchange  them  against  those  on  his 
own  bank.  The  balance  is  paid  in  cash.  The  first  clear¬ 
ing-house  established  in  the  U.  States  was  that  in  New 
York,  in  185-3,  including  62  of  the  banks  of  that  city. 

('loar'iiig’-iiiit*  n.  (Bot.)  See  SravcuMS. 

C’loai*  Lake,  in  Guh/or/n’a,  in  Lakeco. ;  length,  abt. 
20  m.;  width,  from  2  to  6  m.  Near  it  are  found  gold 
and  copper. 

— A  township  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

Clear  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Sherburne 
CO.,  about  10  m.  below  St.  Cloud;  pop.  137. 

Clear'iy,  adr.  In  a  clear  manner ;  plainly;  evidently 
fully;  distinctly;  obviously;  explicitly;  luminously; 
as,  to  be  clearly  in  tlie  wrong. 

Clear'ness,  n.  State  of  being  clear;  purity;  bright¬ 
ness;  transj>arency  ;  splendor;  lustre ;  openness;  plain¬ 
ness;  sincerity;  distinctness:  acuteness;  quick  discera- 
ment;  as,  clearness  of  expression. 

C’lear  Port,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fairfield  co. 

Clear'-seeiilg*,  a.  Having  a  clear  sight ;  intelligent. 

Cloar'-sliining',  a.  Shining  with  unclouded  bright¬ 
ness. 

C’lear'-sigrlited,  a.  Seeing  with  clearness;  having 
acuteness  of  sight;  discerning;  perspicacious;  as,  a 
clear-sighted  lawyer. 

“  Clear-sighted  reason  wisdom's  judgment  leads.” — Denham. 

Cloar'sig^litodiiess,  71.  State  of  being  clear-sighted; 
acute  discernment. 

Clear  Springy,  in /rniiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co., 
t>4m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  14  m.  S.E.  of  Warsaw. 

— A  township  of  La  Grange  co. ;  pop.  1,22-3. 

Clear  Spriii;^,  in  Manjland,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Washington  co.,  110  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis;  pop.  2,763. 

Clear  Sprins**  in  Pennsyh'ama,  a  V.  0.  of  York  co. 

Clear'-stareh,  7’.  a.  To  stiffen  with  sbirch.  and  then 
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clear  by  alternately  clai)piiig  and  stretching  between 
the  hands. 

“A  widow,  who  washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands. "Addison.  Clet’l,  imp.  and  pp.  of  CLEAVE  q  v 

Cleft,  n.  fFroni  Cleave.! 


Clear'-starclier,  ti.  One  who  practises  clear-starch¬ 
ing. 

Clear'-story,  n.  (.4rc/<.)  See  Clerestort. 

Clear'-stutr,  n.  (Carj).)  Boards,  scantling,  Ac.,  free 
from  knots. 

Clear'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Bedford  co. 

Clear  Water,  in  J/i’n77eso^a,apo8t-villngeof  Wrightco., 
17  m.  N.W.  of  Monticello,  on  the  Mississippi ;  pop.  552. 

Clear'water,  in  iri5co7i.«>i,  a  village  of  Cliippowa  co., 
on  Chippewa  River,  at  the  mouth  of  L’Eau  Claire  River. 

Clear  W^ater  Riv^er,  in  Idaho  Territory,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  and  flowing  W.,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Nez  Perce  co.  Called  also  the  Kooslcoosia. 

Clear'water  (or  Washacummoo)  River,  hi  Brit.  N. 
America,  connecting  Lake  Metbve  with  the  river  Atha- 
l.nska  ;  Lat.  66°  30'  N.,  Lon.  W. 

Cleat,  n.  (Carp.)  A  short,  narrow  strip  of  wood,  fast- j 
ened  to  a  piece  of  timber-work,  to  hold  it  in  a  certain 
position. 

(Xaut.)  A  piece  of  wood  used  on  board  ship,  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  to  lielay  ropes  to. 

An  iron  toe-  or  heel-piece  affixed  to  shoes,  to  lessen  their 
wear. 

■V.  a.  To  strengthen  or  support  with  a  cleat. 

Cleav^'able,  a.  That  may  be  cleft  or  divided. 

Clea  v'ag-e,  n.  [Fr.  clivage.'\  Act  or  manner  of  cleaving 
or  splitting. 

[Mm.)  A  condition  of  rocks  in  which  they  are  capable 
of  being  split  into  paj’allel  jilatea  indefinitely  tliin.  The 
property  of  cleavage,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is 


confined  to  argillnceouB  rocks,  and  of  nil  these  the  slates 
show  tlie  most  perfect  s]iecinicns.  Meclninicid  compres¬ 
sion  appeiirs  to  in-odiice,  on  substances  exposed  to  it, 
conditions  so  like  tliose  of  cleavage,  timt  it  is  hardly 
possilile  to  resist  tlie  conclusion  that  to  tliis  cause  cliieliy 
tlie  plieiioiiieiiun  is  due. 

Cleave,  v.  i.  Ump.  clkaveh,  old  spelling:  clave;  pp. 
CLEAVED.)  [A.,  s.  cUofilW,  clijlaii ;  Ocr.  Ihben  ;  0,  tier. 
klrhinJ.M,j,in.  from  Urb,  glue;  Siiiisk.  Up,  to  besmear! 
See  Cl.ay.]  To  stick;  to  liold  to;  to  luihere  closely. 

“The  thin  chameleon,  fell  with  air,  receives 
The  color  of  Ihe  thing  to  which  he  Hcaoea." —  Dryden, 

— To  fit;  to  unite  aptly;  to  coliere ;  to  match  ;  to  suit. 

“  Our  strange  garments  cleav.  not  to  their  mould.”  — 

— To  unite  by  ciosein-ss  of  feeling  or  interest;  to  adliere 
to  with  strong  nitachiiient;  as,  to  cleave  to  a  wife. 

“  tVe  cannot  imagine,  that  ...  his  grace  doth  cleave  to  the  one, 
and  forsake  the  other." —  Hooker. 

—V.  a.  {imp.  CLOVE,  or  cleft  :  pp.  ci.oven,  or  cleft.)  [A.  S. 
clea  fan;  I),  kluven  ;  O.  tier,  kliubun  ;  Swed.  and  Goth. 
kUjfwa;  Iccl.  hliu.fa,  to  sjilit.  |■rol, ably  allied  to  Or. 
klab,  to  break  off  or  in  iiieees.]  Tosiiiit;  to  rive;  to 
part,  separate,  or  divide  by  force;  ns.  to  cleave  a  carcass. 

“  And  cleave  a  giant  at  a  random  blow."  —  Tickell. 

—To  divide  or  part  naturally;  to  open  or  sever  without  vio¬ 
lence. 

•'And  every  boast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws." — Deut.  xiv.  ti. 

—v.i.  To  part  asunder ;  to  open ;  to  crack ;  to  separate. 

“  He  cut  the  cleaving  sky."  —  Pope. 

CIoavc'lniKl,  Parker,  ll.d.,  a  distinguislied  Ameri¬ 
can  mineralogist,  B.  in  Mas.s.,  1780.  He  graduated  nt 
Harvard  Coll.,  iu  1790,  and  six  years  later  was  a|ipointed 
professor  of  clieniistry,  mineralogy,  and  natural  pliiloso- 
ph.v,  ill  Bowdoin  Coll.,  Maine,  it  iiosition  wliieh  he  lionor- 
ably  held  for  half  a  cenliiry.  ('.  was  ihe  pioneer  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  in  this  country,  and,  ill  1M6,  ]aitdished  Ids 
principal  work.  The  Jflemenle  of  Minerab^gn  and  Geolnqtf, 
founded  on  the  systems  of  Brnngniart  unii  Ilaiiy.  This 
work  passed  into  a  'Jd  edition  in  lS'2-2.  1).  Get.  15,  1858. 

C'lt-a vo'Inilti,  in  New  Ynrk  and  Ohio.  See  Clevelanu. 

C'leavt^laiitl.  in  Tenn.,n  post-village,  cap.  of  Bradley  eo. 
Cleavc'laiitlilo-'ti.  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  Albite, 
q.  V.,  ill  lionor  of  Cleavelanii,  (Pakkir,)  q.  v. 

C'leavVr.  n.  One  wlio  cleaves;  that  which 
a  butclier's  hatcliet  or  ciioiiiier. 

{Bat.]  A  ciimliing  )iliiiit. 

Cleav'ers.  n.  (BM.)  See  Oalifm. 

<’le'burno,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cross  co. 

C'lo'biiriie,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cait.  of  Johnson  co. 

fleolie,  (A'/crc/i,)n.  [Fr.  ch'c/ic.J  ( //er.)  A  kind  of  cross 
charged  witli  anotlier  cross  of  the  same,  figure,  but  of 
the  color  of  the  field. —  ('rnig. 

ClcUgre,  (/./rj,)n.  [A.S.ct(F.y,  clay.]  (J/tntnji,)  The  upper 
stratum  of  fuller’s  earth. 

t’letlg'y,  a.  Tenacious;  unyielding;  stiff;  as,  a  cledgy 
biml. 

<’loek^s  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bath  co. 

Clei;  n.  [Fr.  clef,  from  Lj»t.  clavis,  a. key;  Gr.  Kiris,  from 
kleio,  to  close.  J  (Mus.)  A  diameter  prefixed  to  a  staff  in 
music  to  determine  tbe  local  names  of  the  notes,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  represent.  There  are  three  kinds  of 


vhich  cleaves,  as 
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clefs  now  in  use :  viz.  (  fig.  fild),  the  G.  placed  on  the 
second  lino;  the  C,  on  tlie  third  line  ;  and  the  F  on  the 
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fourth  line.  The  C  clef  (fig.  615)  is  a  fifth  be^ow  the  G 
clef,  and  a  fifth  above  the  F  clef,  the  C  clef  is  also  placed 
on  the  fourth  line  for  some  instruments,  and  for  the  tenor 
part  in  vocal  music. 


[From  Cleave.] 

A  sjiace,  aperture,  or  open¬ 
ing  made  by  splitting;  a 
crack :  a  crevice;  a  fissure ; 
a  chink;  as,  a  chft  in  a 
rock. 

•A  piece  split  off;  as,  a 
cleft  of  wood. 

(Farriery.)  A  disease  in 
tbe  form  of  a  crack  on  a 
horse’s  pastern. 

(Bot.)  When  the  inci¬ 
sions  cut  in  the  leaf  ex¬ 
tend  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  blade,  or  somewhat 
deeper,  and  especially  if 
the  sinuses  are  acute,  the 
leaf  is  8ai«l  to  be  cleft  (fig. 

616);  and  the  terms  two- 
cleft,  three-cleft  (or  in  the 
Latin  form,  h{fid,  trifid,  &c.) 
designate  the  mitnher  of 
the  segments.  —  Gray. 

a.  Having  a  cleft  or  cloven  foot. 

V.  a.  To  engraft  by  cleaving  the  stock  of 
a  tree,  and  inserting  a  lirunch  or  scion. 

“  Filberts  may  be  cle/t-gra/ted  on  the  common  nut.”— i/brtimer. 

C’lefl'-srraftiiiff*  n.  (Ifort.)  The  operation  of  insert¬ 
ing  a  scion  into  a  cleft  made  in  the  stock  of  a  tree.  See 
Graftino. 


Fig.C\.&. —  A  CLEFT  LEAP. 
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Clog*,  t?.  See  Oleq. 

r.  i.  [X.  S.chlt>mnnan ;  Teel.  Memma,  to  emaci¬ 
ate.]  To  starve  by  deprivation  of  food.  (Used  iu  some 
parts  of  England.} 

^v.  a.  To  fuiuiftli ;  to  starve ;  to  be  without  food.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

"  What  1  will  he  clem  me  and  tny  followers  ?  ” —  J?en  Jonson. 

Cloina'tetr,  w.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  onier  i?a- 
nuuculao'ot.  Diaq.  ('ulyx  vaUate,  or  induplicate. 

CIeiil'ati«,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  tribe 

The  Mhite-vine  Clematis,  C.  Htalha,  is  a  deciduous 
cliinberof  vigorous  growth.  Height  l'‘—30  feet.  Flowers 
white  in  A»i^. ;  common  in  France  and  England.  The 
Freuch  gardeners  uiakc  very  neat  baskets  with  its  twigs. 


Fig.  C17.  —  CLEMATIS  VITALBA. 

In  gardens  and  plantations  the  plant  is  valuable  for  the 
ra])idity  with  which  it  may  be  made  to  cover  naked 
walls,  low  buildings  and  arbors.  A  nearly  similar  species 
is  the  Virgin's  Bower,  C.  Virginiana.commou  in  hedges 
and  thickets  in  the  north  of  tlio  U.  J^tates. 

ClomViloe,  n.  [Fr.  cUmencej  clemency.]  Used  poeti¬ 
cally  for  clemency. 

Cl^iiieiice.  ISAURE,  (liai'rnawnctt.)  a  wealthy  and  illus¬ 
trious  lady  of  Toulouse,  France,  who  was  dt-sceuded.  it 
is  supposed,  from  the  c<iunts  of  that  city.  Towards 
the  year  14t»0,  slje  instituted  at  Toulouse  the  “deux 
Floraux  ”  (Floral  Fetes),  and  left  consitlerahle  revenues 
for  the  support  of  tlu*se  gatlierings.  B.  about  14.50;  n. 
1500  or  1513.  Tliese  fetes  were  established  to  encourage 
the  art  of  poesy,  and  at  them  were  distributed,  for 
the  best  effusions,  prizes  consisting  of  different  flowers 
in  gold  or  silver.  Something  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  commenced  in  13J'2,  and,  in  1695,  an  academy  was 
founded  from  the  funds,  and  still  exists  at  tliis  day. 

Clein'oiicy*  n.  [Lat.  c/em<'?rfia.  from  clemens.  Etymol. 
unknown.]  Calmness;  mildne.ss;  placidness;  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  gentleness ;  leiiity ;  indulgence ;  teinlerness ;  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  pardon,  forgive,  or  spare;  as,  the  cUmoncy  of  the 
Almighty. 

— Mildness,  softness,  in  relation  to  the  elements;  as,  the 
clemency  of  a  climate. 

Clem'ens,  Titus  Fi.avius,  known  a.s  Clement  of  Alex- 
ANPiUA,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  b.  about  the 
mhldle  of  the  2d  century.  Of  his  early  career  so  little 
is  kn«)wn,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  born  at 
Alexanilria  or  at  Athens  ;  butabout  the  year  189  Ite  suc¬ 
ceeded  Panttenus  in  the  catechetical  school  of  the  for¬ 
mer  city,  and  taught  there  until  202,  when  the  edict  of 
Severus  compelled  him  to  seek  a  new  abode.  In  210  he 
was  iu  Cappadocia.  D.  about  220. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  See  Mark  Twain,  p.  172.5. 

Clein'ent  I.,  Clemens  Romanus,  Pope,  and  one  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  d.  about  a.  d.  30.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  is  the  same  Clement  mentioncMl  by  St.  Paul  {Phil.  iv. 
3)  us  one  of  his  fell()W-laI)orers.  The  identity  is  a.sserted 
in  Eiiseb.  {H.  E.  iii.  4),  Origen  (vol.  i.  p.  262,  e<l.  Lorn- 
matzsch),  and  .lerome  {S'riptnr,  Eccl.  p.  176).  lie  was, 
according  to  Catliolic  tradition,  Imptized  by  St.  Peter, 
and  ordained  bishop  of  Rome  in  91,  succeeding  to  Ana- 
cletus.  Among  the  writings  which  are  attritmted  to 
him  are,  one  epistle  exhorting  to  unity  (generally  ad¬ 
mitted  ns  genuine) ;  two  otlter  epistles  preserved  hy  the 
Syriac  Church ;  the  two  collections  of  apostolical  canons 
and  constitutions;  and  the  Clementines,  fK  narrative  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  connection  and  journeys  with  St. 
Peter.  lie  is  accounted  a  saint  and  martyr  in  the  Homan 
calendar,  his  festival  being  Nov.  23.  I),  about  100,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Evaristus.  In  1875,  a  part  of  the  1st 
and  2d  Epistle,  hitherto  lost,  were  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Constantinople,  and  shortly 
after,  an  ancient  Syriac  version  of  both  Ejiistles  Avas 
found  i  11  Paris.  See  Si.  C.  of  Pome,  hy  Lightfoot.  Loud.  1877. 

Clement  lI.,(5'/«V/^'’r,)  was  of  Sax<m  birth,  and,  in  1046, 
succeeded  Gregory  VI.,  who  was  pope  during  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Beneilict  IX.  He  crowned  Henry  III.  empe¬ 
ror,  and  n.  1047  ;  and  at  hU  death,  Benedict  was  restored 
to  the  papal  see. 

Clement  III.  succeeded  Gregory  VIII.  in  1187,  preached 


a  crusade  against  the  Saracens ;  R.  1191,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  bv  C<cle8tilie  III. 

Clement  IV {Guido  Fnlcodi,)»ucc(^e^c(\  Urban  IV.  in  126.5. 
lie  signed,  with  St.  Loui.s  t»f  France,  the  “Pragmatic 
Sanction,”  which  put  an  end  to  the  diflerences  existing 
between  Rome  and  France.  D.  at  Viterlio,  1268.  His 
death  was  followed  by  a  long  interregnum. 

Clement  \ .,{Bertrand  de  Got,)  succeeded  Benedict  XI.  in 
1305,  and  removed  the  resi<lenceof  the  popes  from  Rome 
to  Avignon.  He  was  the  tool  ot  Philip  the  lair  of 
France,  ami,  at  his  desire,  euj)i»re8aed  the  order  of 
Knights  Templars.  H.  1314,  and  had  no  immediate 
successor. 

Clement  VI.,(PiV7-r^  Poger,)(i  native  of  Limousin,  succeed- 
e<l  Benedict  XII.  in  l.;42.  During  his  pontilicate,  Kieuzi 
attemptetl  to  establish  tlie  republic  at  Rome.  His  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence  are  upplaucle<l  )'y  Pelrarcli.  D.  at 
Avignon,  1352.  His  successor  was  Innocent  VI. 

Clement  VlI.,(Giu/to  de  Medici, )nei)hvw  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  and  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  succeeded  Adrian 
VI.  iu  1523.  He  entered  into  the  “  holy  league  ”  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  the  Italian  princes,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In 
the  war  which  ensuefl,  Home  was  taken  and  plundered, 
and  the  i)ope  himself  was  shut  up  in  thecastleof  St.  An¬ 
gelo.  He  liad,  consequently,  to  make  terms  with  Charles. 
Subse<iueiitly,  Henry  5  III.  having  repudiated  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Aragon  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Clement  ex¬ 
communicated  him  in  ir>;J4.  This  occasioned  a  Rcliisin, 
and  ultimately  resulte<i  in  the  separation  of  England 
from  the  Romish  Church.  D.  1534,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Paul  III. 

Clement  VIII.,(7/>po/i7o  Aldohrandini,)B.  at  Fano,  15.36. 
was  elected  in  1592,  succeeding  Innocent  IX.  lie  ab- 
solveil  Henry  IV.  of  France,  upon  that  monareh  making 
public  profession  of  Catholicism,  and  wiw  chiefiy  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  ])eace  of  \  ervius,  in  1598. 
Ho  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  Baronius,  Bellar- 
niiue,  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  was  a  learned 
and  sagacious  pontiff.  D.  1605,  aud  Wiis  succeeded  by 
Leo  XI. 

Clement  IX.,(GtM?io  Pospigliofti,)  b.  at  Pistoio,  IGOO.  suc¬ 
ceeded  Alexander  VII.,  1667.  During  his  pontificate, 
Caiulia  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  theTurks.  D. 
1666,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Clement  X.,(i’/ai7io -4 /fieri,)  B.  1590.  Being  of  great  age, 
the  government  was  left  iu  the  liarjds  of  Cardinal  Paluzzi, 
a  distant  relative.  D.  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Inno¬ 
cent  XI. 

Clement  XI.,  ((ziovanni  France.^co  Mhani,)B.  at  Pesaro, 
1649,  succeedeil  Innocent  XTL,  1700.  His  pontificate 
was  disturb(*d  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  and  on  issuing  tlie  famous  bull  “Unigen- 
itus,”  a  schism  was  produced,  which  lasted  many  years, 
between  France  and  Rome.  D.  1721,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Innocent  XIII. 

Clement  \ll., (Lormzo  di  Cr>rsini,')B.  at  Florence.  1652, 
succeeded  Benedict  XIII.  in  1730,  and  reformed  many 
abuses  of  the  Church.  D.  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XIV. 

Clement  XIII.,(OiWo  Rezzonico,)B.  at  Venice,  1693,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Benedict  XIV.,  1758.  The  Jesuits  having  been 
expelled  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  lie 
nuule  great  but  useless  efforts  to  reinstate  them.  In 
1768  he  lost  Avignon  and  Benevento.  D.  1769.  —  There 
is  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  him  in  St.  Peter's,  executed 
by  Caiiova,  wlio  was  eight  years  employed  on  it.  He 
was  succeeded  by 

Clement  XIV.,((r<oiianr?i  Vincenzo  Antonio  GanganelU,)B. 
at  8t.  Arcangelo.  1705.  Beingofa  conciliating  disposition, 
he  lived  on  good  terms  with  all  the  European  courts,  and 
ivcovered  Avignon  ami  Benevento,  which  had  been  lost 
under  the  prece<IingpontilF.  Pressed  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he,  in 
1773,  after  temporizing  for  several  years,  issued  the  bull 
ordaining  their  suppression.  D.  1774,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Pius  VI. 

Jacques,  a  French  regicide.  See  Henry  ITT. 

C'lom'oiit,  a.  [Lat. Calm;  iiiiltl;  placid;  mild 
in  temper  ami  dispositioji ;  lenient;  indulgent;  kind; 
merciful;  gracious;  disposed  to  forgive,  pardon,  or 
spare;  as,  a  cUm^nt  ruler. 

C'loment  of  Aloxanclria.  See  Clemens. 

C'leiueii'ti.  Muzio,  an  Italian  composer,  B.  in  Rome, 
1762,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Englanil.  He 
j)ublished  106  sonatas,  several  symphonies,  overtures, 
&c.,  and  a  large  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Pamassum, 
on  the  art  of  pianoforte-playing.  D.  18.32. 

I'loiii'OTitiiie,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Clement,  or  to  the 
constitution  of  Clement  V. 

Cloiii'enOy,  adr.  With  clemency;  mercifully. 

I'loni'oiitoci,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Camden  co., 
13  m.  S.S.E.  of  Camden. 

Cloiii'ontKbiirg*,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Crittenden 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio.  220  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Cloin'inoiiKvillo,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of 
Davi<isou  co. 

rioiicll.  V.  a.  See  CuNCll. 

I'le'obiN  and  Ri'toii.  (^fyth.)  Two  youths,  sons  of 
Cydi])pe,  tlie  priestess  of  Juno,  at  Argos.  Wheti  oxen 
could  not  be  procured  to  draw  tlieir  mother's  chariot  to 
the  templeof  Juno,  they  put  themselves  umler  the  yoke, 
and  drew  it,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
who  congratulate-d  the  moth<T  on  the  piety  of  her  sons. 
Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  tlieni  with  the 
best  gift  tliat  ctuild  be  granted  to  mortals,  Wlim  Cy¬ 
dippe  came  forlli  from  the  temple,  slie  found  lier  sons 
“asleep  for  ever”  in  each  other's  arms. 

Cloobu'lllH,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and  lived  iu  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C. 


Cleom'brotns,  king  of  Sparta,  gave  battle,  at  Lcuctra, 
to  the  Thebans,  loaihd  by  Epaminomla.s,  and  was  there 
killed,  371  B.  C.  This  battle,  when  the  spartan  army 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  put  an  end  to  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Sparta  in  Greece. 

Cleo'llie,  n.  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Capparida^ 
ceoi.  The  Spider-wort,  C.  pungens.  3-^  leet  high,  is  a 
common  garden  -  plant,  with  curious  purple  flowers, 
blossoming  ill  July. 

C'leoill'<*iies  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  liis  father 

Leonidas.  He  wasofan  enteriu-isiiig  spirit,  and  resolved 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full 
force,  by  banishing  luxury  and  intemperance.  He  made 
war  against  the  A<  ha*ans,  and  attempted  to  destn*}  their 
league.  Aralus,  tlie  general  of  the  AcliRnins,  mIio  siij)- 
posed  himself  inferior  to  his  enemy,  calle<l  Antigomis  to 
his  assistance;  and  Clcomeiies,  when  he  had  fought  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  222  B.  c..  retired  into 
Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Em  rgetes,  where  his 
wife  and  children  had  gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  re¬ 
ceived  him  willi  great  cordiality:  but  hi^  successor,  weak 
and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cleonieiies  killed  him¬ 
self,  ami  his  body  was  flayt^d  and  exposed  on  a  cross, 
220  B.  c.  —  There  were  others  of  this  name,  but  of  in¬ 
ferior  note. 

Cle'oii,  a  celebrated  Athenian  popular  leader,  was  the 
son  of  Cleametus.  and  was  by  trade  a  tanner.  He  w’as 
the  opponent  of  the  measures  of  Pericles,  on  whose  death 
he  became  the  popular  favorite.  His  character  and  de¬ 
signs  have  been  represented  in  the  most  contradictory 
colors;  and  thecoiitroversy  wliether  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  earnest  defender  of  popular  rights,  or  a  vulgar, 
factious  mob-leader,  is  still  unsettled.  He  is  severely 
treated  by  Thucydides,  aud  is  the  object  of  the  most 
merciless  satire  of  Aristojihanes.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mitylcnaeaii  prisoners  at  Athens,  in  B.  C.  427,w'a8  cliiefly 
owing  ti>  his  influence.  Two  years  afterw'ards  he  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  capture  of  the  Spartans  in  the 
island  of  Sphnetoria,  opposite  to  the  fort  ot  Pylos.  In  422 
he  commanded  an  exjieditlon  against  Brasidas  in  Thrace, 
and  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  before  Am- 
phipolis. 

C’loo'iia,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  abt.  347. 

I'lo'opaH,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to 
Emmaus  on  the  day  of  tlie  resurrection,  wlien  Jesus 
liimself  drew  near  an<l  talked  with  tliem,  (Luke  xxiv. 
18.)  It  is  a  question  whether  C.  is  to  be  considered  as 
identical  with  Cleophas  or  Alphccus  in  John  xix.  25. — 
See  Alph.cus. 

Cleopat'ra*  queen  of  Egypt.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  wlio,  at  Ids  doath,  left  his  crown  to 
her  and  her  younger  brother,  Ptolemy:  but  being  mi¬ 
nors,  they  were  placed  under  tlie  guardianship  of  Poth- 
inus  and  Achilles,  who 
deprived  Cleopatra  of 
her  share  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Cicsar,  liowever, 
who  had  met  her  at 
Alexandria.  being 
struck  witli  lier  youth¬ 
ful  charms,  —  she  was 
then  about  17,  —  took 
up  lier  cause  and  pro¬ 
claimed  her  queen  of 
Egypt;  and  for  some 
time  Cleojintra  made 
the  conqueror  the  bond¬ 
slave  of  her  beauty. 

She  followed  him  to  618.  — Cleopatra. 

Rome,  and  was  there  (Bronze  coin.  Cabinet  of 
at  the  time  of  his  iiiur-  MedaU.  Puri*.) 

der.  After  Ciesar's death 

she  Chptivuted  tlie  triumvir,  Mark  Autonj';  w'ho,  after 
marrying  Octuvia.  left  her  for  the  sake  of  Cleopatra. 
The  latter  was  with  Antony  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Actium, 
and  failing  to  fascinate  Augustus,  and  deterndiied  not 
to  be  his  prisoner,  she  piut  an  end  to  her  existence  by 
applying  an  asp  to  her  arm.  llie  bite  of  which  caused 
her  immediate  death.  B.  c.  30,  aged  39.  Cleopatra  had 
ft  ion  hy  Cteear,  and  several  children  by  Antony. 

rieopatra's  NTeedlo.  See  Alexandria. 

Cleostra’lns,  an  eminent  Greek  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  a  native  of  Tenedos.  lie  first  arranged 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  corrected  the  error  in  the 
length  of  the  Grecian  year,  by  introducing  the  period 
termed  Octaeteris.  He  fiourished  in  the  6th  century  b.  c. 

Clop<*,  1’.  a.  [A.  S.  clipian,  to  call.]  To  name,  call,  or 
designate,  (o ) 

“  Ere  I  could  make  thee  . .  .  cltpe  thyself  my  love.” — Shak*. 

— V.  i.  To  cry  out  in  an  appealing  manner. 

* '  Cleping  for  vengeance  of  this  treachery for  Magistratoz. 

C’lop'»y«lra,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  llepsydra  —  llepto,  to 
steal,  ancl  hydor,  waiter.]  A  water-clock  ;  a  time-piece 
used  by  tlie  ancients,  which  measured  time  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  wliich  stole  gnidu- 
ally  and  insensibly  away  through  an  orifii  e  of  a  doter- 
minate  magnitmle.  Cleps>dra.s  were  first  brought  into 
use  in  Egypt  under  the  reigns  of  tin*  Ptolemies,  and  seem 
to  have  been  common  in  Home,  though  they  were  em-. 
I»loyed  chiefly  in  winter;  in  summer,  sun-dials  were 
used.  Though  clepsydras  are  attended  with  several  in¬ 
conveniences,  the  principal  of  wliu  h  is  the  unequal 
rapidity  of  the  flow  caused  either  l»y  a  variation  in  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  containing  vessel,  or  of  tem¬ 
perature,  or  barometric  pressure,  tlieyare  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy  ;  and  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  clocks  and  w’atclies,  astronomers  could  de¬ 
pend  only  on  clep>yilr.'i8  for  iiieasuriiig  small  portions 
of  time.  At  present  they  arc  ubatiduued,  becuiuft 
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pendulum  clocks  and  watclies  are  much  more  convenient, 
as  well  as  infinitely  more  exact.  In  one  eaee,  however, 
it  hu8  been  proposed  to  revjve  their  use  ;  namely,  for 
the  iwcurate  measurement  of  very  blmrt  intervals  of 
time  by  the  flowing  of  mercury  from  a  snuill  orifice  in 
the  bottom  <jf  a  vessel  kept  constantly  filled  to  a  fixed 
heiglit.  The  stream  is  interct*pted  at  the  moment  of 
noting  any  event,  and  diverte«l  aside  into  a  receiver, 
into  whicii  it  continiii-s  to  run  till  the  moment  of  noting 
any  other  event,  when  the  intercepting  cause  is  sud¬ 
denly  removed.  The  stream  then  llovvs  in  its  original 
course,  ami  cejises  to  run  into  the  receiver.  '1  he  weight 
of  mercury  received,  compared  with  the  weight  (»f  that 
which  pjvsses  through  the  orifice  in  a  given  time,  ob¬ 
served  by  tlio  clock,  gives  the  interval  between  the 
events.  A  form  of  water-clock  has  also  recently  been 
devised  for  communicating  the  necessary  motion  to 
telescopes  eqiiatorially  mounted, 

Clore.  See  Leclerc. 

Clero'-story,  C'loar'-story,  {Arch.)  An  upper 
story,  or  row  of  windows  in  a  Gothic  church,  rising 
clear  above  the  adjoining  p.irts  of  the  building. 

Cleriify,  {kltr'je,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  clcryc  ;  Lat.  chricus^  clerus ; 
Ur. /i^JnViOs*,  from  a  lot.  portion,  inheritance,  from 

the  manner  in  which  Matihhw  was  elected  by  lot  to  the 
apostieship.]  Tlie  body  or  order  of  men  chosen  or  set 
apart  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  — 
in  contradistinction  to  the  lay  worsliippers,  or  laity. 
This  use  of  the  term  is  very  ancient,  ami  appears  to  liave 
gradually  become  prevalent,  u.s  the  mini.sters  of  religion 
more  and  more  exclusively,  instead  of  the  memhers  of 
the  Christian  Church  eipially,  began  to  bo  regarded  as 
God’s  “heritage ’'and  priestliood”  (I  i\'f.  ii.  9,nmi  v.3). 
Consecrated  to  him,  and  peculiarly  his.  The  distinction 
between  the  C.  and  the  laity  becamo  more  marked 
through  the  multiplication  of  ufiices  and  titles  among 
the  C.,  the  ascription  to  them  of  a  place  in  the  Christian 
Church  similar  to  that  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  with  peculiar  rights  and  privileges;  the 
growth  of  monastic  institutions,  and  the  introduction 
of  celibacy.  In  harmony  with  the  notions  on  which  this 
distinction  is  founded,  is  that  of  an  indelible  character 
derived  from  ordination,  so  that  a  renunciation  of  the 
clerical  office  is  either  viewed  as  an  impossibility,  or  a 
sort  of  apostasy.  These  notions  in  their  highest  degree 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  Frutes- 
taut  churches,  the  distinction  between  C.  and  laity  is 
much  less  wide;  ami  although  tlie  same  term.s  are  often 
used,  it  is  rather  conventionally  than  in  their  full  signi¬ 
fication.  Among  the  privileges  acctirded  to  the  C.  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  e.xemp- 
tion  from  civil  olfices;  among  the  rights  asserted  by 
them,  and  which  caused  much  dispute,  was  exemption 
from  Iay-Jnnsdicti<»n,  even  in  cases  of  felony.  The  term 
Secular  C.  is  tlie  designation  of  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  are  not  of  any  religious  order,  hut 
have  the  care  of  parishes.  Monks  who  are  in  holy  or¬ 
ders  are  designated  C. 

Cler'^fyahlo,  a.  Admitting  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or 
entitled  to  the  same  ;  as,  a  clerggahU  felony.  — Blackstnne. 

C’ler's'y intiii,  n  :  pi.  Clergymen.  One  of  the  clergy; 
a  man  in  h*dy  orders;  a  jierson  regularly  qualified  and 
authorized  to  preach  the  Gospel  ami  ailmiuister  its  ordi¬ 
nances. 

“It  seems  to  he  in  the  power  of  a  rensonahle  clergyman  to  make 
the  most  iguuraut  mau  cuoipreheDd  bis  duty."—  Swift. 

C’ler'ic,  n.  [Lat.  dencus.]  A  clerk,  or  clergyman;  a 
clerical  person. 

Clor'io,  C'lor'ical,  Belonging  to  the  clergy;  be¬ 
fitting  tlto  clergy,  or  a  clergyman  :  as,  cln  ical  duties. — 
I’ortaining  to  a  clerk  or  writer;  us,  a  clerical  error. 

Cleric'ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  clergyman. 

t'ler'isy*  Clergy  ]  The  literary  or  well-edu¬ 

cated  element  of  B«>ciety. 

Clerk,  n.  [A.S.  clerc,  cle,ric,  from  Lat.  ele.ricu9: ;  Gr. 
klerilcos.^  In  its  primary  sense,  it  was  the  legal  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  clergyman.  The  clergy  being  exclusively 
the  leartie<l  part  of  the  community  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  word  henee  came  to  signily  an  educated  person ;  ami 
thus  acquired  the  sense  of  a  scribe  or  writer  in  France 
and  England. 

— man  of  letters;  a  scholar.  Co.) 

— One  who  is  employed  umler  another  person  as  a  writer 
or  an  accountant;  a  scribe;  a  penman;  as,  a  nierchanfs 
clerk',  the  clerk  of  a  court,  <fec. 

“  A  clerk  foredoom'd  bis  father's  soul  to  cross, 

\Vbo  peus  u  siuuza  when  be  should  eugruss."  —  Pope. 

_ An  a-ssistant  in  a  shop  or  store,  who  acts  as  a  salesman, 

<tc.;  one  who  attemis  only  to  a  part  of  the  business  of 
a  mercliant,  while  the  merchant  himself  superintends 
the  whole.  (U.  States.) 

_ In  Englan<l.  a  lay  functionary  who  reads  the  responses 

in  a  chiindi ;  as,  a  parish-c/<?r/.-. 

Clerk'-Sile,  n.  In  England,  a  village  festival  held  in 
honor  of  the  parisb-cb-rk. 

C’lork'less,  a.  Illiterate;  ignorant;  without  learning. 

Clork'liiiess,  n.  Stale  or  quality  of  being  clerkly; 
scholarship. 

Clork'ly,  a.  Scliolarly;  literate:  learne<l. 

ClC^rk'Hliip.  n.  State  of  being  aiuember  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Church. 

—Scholarship;  literary  qualifications ;  learning. 

_ Office  or  l*usiness  of  a  clerk :  as,  a  clerkship  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury. —  Function  of  a  lay  church-officer;  as,  a  parish- 
chrkship. 

Clormont'.  [Lat.  clarus  m/ms,  airy  mountain.]  The 
name  of  many  small  French  towns  ami  villages. 

Clorinont',  in  IwHana,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  10 
in.  W.N.W’.  of  Indianapolis. 

Clermont',  in  I<jwa,  a  poit-village  and  township  of 


Fayette  co.,  2S  m.W.  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  30  S.S.W. 
ol  Lansing,  on  Tuikey  River;  pap.  1,263. 

Clermont',  in  New  york,n  pust-township  of  Columbia 
co.,  10  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Hudson,  on  iludsou  River;  non. 
1,021. 

Clerinoiit',  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  462  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Ohio,  on  the  W.  by  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Miami  River,  and  drained  by  the  E.  fijrk  of  Link* 
Miami.  <S'wr/ace,  irregular;  soi7.  fei  tile.  C  bad,  in  1SU7: 
horses,  9,255;  cattle,  13,180;  mules,  9,91.5;  sheep,  10,960; 
lujgs, -0,508.  Cap.  Batavia.  2*ap.  ii4,268. 

Clermont',  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  about 
fin  III.  S.E.  of  Nasliville. 

Clerinont'-Fer'rantl.  (atic.  AngusUmenietum,)  a  city 
of  France,  cap.  of  dep.  Puy-de-Hoine,  on  nn  attlueiit  of 
the  Allier,  8*2  in.  W.  of  Lions  and  208  in.  S.  hy  W.  of 
Pans.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, surrounded 
on  the  S.  and  W.  hy  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  Puy-de-Dume  is  the  culminating  point,  and 
overlooking  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  picturesque  and 
fertile  plain  of  the  Limagne.  Man/.  Liiien,  woollen 
cloths,  paper,  &c.  Anterior  to  the  Roman  conqiie.*>t,  this 
city  was  named  and  was  the  cap.  of  theAr- 

verni.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Pascal, 
Dclille,  Desaix.  «fec.  J^np.  37,690. 

Clermont  dioruult,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ile- 
rault,  23  in.  W.N.W  .  of  Montpellier.  It  has  extensive 
inannfactiire.s  of  woollen  cloth.  l*<p.  6,050. 

Clormoilt  UlillM,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Hart- 
lord  co. 

Cloriiioiit-Tofiiiorre,  Antoine  Jules  i>e,  a  French 
cariiinal,  B.  1749.  lie  was  an  active  inemher  of  the 
States-general ;  but  is  chiefiy  remembered  as  antlior  of 
the  interesting  f>/  wltat  occurred  at  the  Temple 

during  the  Captivity  nf  Louis  .^VI.  1).  1830. 

Clormont-Toiiiiorro.  Stanislas,  Comte  db,  was  one 
of  the  first  among  the  nobility  ti>  side  with  the  p<qtular 
jiarty  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  French  revolution. 
Having  at  length  given  umbrage  to  his  party,  he  was 
]»ul  to  death  in  1792. 

Clormoni'-Toiiiiorre.  nn  island  of  the  Pacific,  in 
the  Low  Island  group,  in  Lat.  18°  3'2'  49"  8.,  Lem.  13G° 
21'  12"  W.  Surface  low  ;  10  m.  long,  and  1]/  wid(*.  It  was 
diacovercil  hy  the  French  admiral  Duperre^in  1825. 

Cloriiioiit'ville,  in  Ptimsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
McKean  co.,  194  m.  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Clor'oiiiaiioy,  n.  [Fr.  clcmmancie^  from  Or.  Herns, 
lot,  and  manteia,  prophesying.]  Art  of  divination  by 
the  tossing  of  dice  or  other  marked  cubes. 

Cloroii'oiiiy,  n.  [Gr.  A7era<,  and  neme.dthai,  to  pos¬ 
sess.]  Heritage;  patrimony;  hereditary  position;  in¬ 
heritance. 

<'lor'-story,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Clere-story. 

Cle'rus,  Clor'kla*,  n.  pL  {Zool.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  small  extent;  goner- 
ally  handsomely  variegated  in  their  colons,  and  seldom 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Clerus  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  the  family; 
having  the  elytra  generally  of  a 
bright  red  color,  ornamented  with 
purple  sp(»t8.  The  perfect  insects  ex¬ 
tract  the  honey  from  flowers;  hut 
tlieir  larvje.  which  are  of  a  liright 
red  color,  are  very  destructive  to 
bees  and  wasps,  in  tlie  nests  of 
which  the  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
during  theal>sence  of  those  insects, 
upon  whose  gnihs  the  larva*  of  the 
Clerus  prey ;  they  begin  in  the  cell 
where  they  were  hatched,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  cell  to  cell,  devouring 
eacli  inhabitant  until  they  arrive  ut 
maturity. 

Cloth'  ra*  «.  [Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  E’ncacea^.l 
The  Sweet-pepiier 
Bush,  V.  alnif<dia, 
is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  4  to  8  fect 
high,  growing  in 
swamps ;  leave.s  al¬ 
ternate,  petirdato; 
peduncles  and  ca¬ 
lyx  hoary  -  pubes¬ 
cent;  corolla  white, 
spreading,  about 
equalling  the  sta¬ 
mens  and  styles  ; 
blossoming  inJuly. 

Cle'to  Crook,  in 
Texas,  Goliad  co., 
flows  S.  into  the 
Sail  Antonio. 

C  1  o  V  e'  1  a  M  <1, 

Cn.vRLES  Dexter, 
an  American  au¬ 
thor,  B.  180'2,  In 
1.823  he  entered  Dartmouth  Coll.,  and  wrrde  The.  Moral 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,  with  a  Translatiim  and 
Critical  Notes,  and  an  Epitome,  of  Grecian  Antiiiuities. 
in  1827,  both  works  having  been  published  before  ho 
took  his  degree.  Ilis  First  Lessons  in  Latinvprm  a  New 
Plan,  and  a  work  entitled  The.  National  Orator,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1828,  and  his  edition  of  Nenophon's  Anabasis, 
with  English  Notes,  in  1830;  in  which  year  he  waselected 
to  the  professorshij)  of  the  Latin  nml  Greek  I.4inguage.s 
in  Dickinson  Coll.  In  1831  he  published  A  Compendium 
of  Grecian  Antiquities.  In  1832  lie  was  appointeil  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Latin  in  tlie  University  of  New  York,  and  in  1^34 
lie  established  a  young  ladies’  sclioo)  in  Philadelphia. 
In  addition  to  other  educational  works,  he  published, 


Fig.&\^. 

HIVE-BEETLE. 
[C.  apiariua.) 


in  1<848,  A  Compendium  of  English  Literature,  from  Sir 
John  MaudeviUe  to  Cowper,  and  a  continuation 

ol  the  work  under  the  title  of  English  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Prof.  C.  wa.s  niithor  of  other  works, 
including  an  editi«)n  of  Milton's  Poetical  fFwArs,  with  Life, 
Desertaiion  on  each  J^oent,  Notes,  and  Copious  Indices. 
1).  1869. 

Clevo'laiid,  in  Georgia,  a  villa^^o  of  Meriwether  co., 
100  m.  .  hy  S.  of  Milleilgevilie. 

— A  post-viliage,  cap.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  145. 

i'lovelmiil,  in  Ittinois,  a  village  of  Boone  co. 

CIOvrijtiBtk  iu  Judiana,  a  township  of  Elkliart  co. ; 
pop,  549. 

—  village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  54  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

—  p.-v.  of  Hancock  co  ,  28  m.  K.  of  Indianapolis;;^  118. 

— A  towiisliip  of  \\  liitley  co. :  pop.  2,041, 

CIO\  elaiiiBi.m  .Minnesota,  a  post -township  of  Le  Sueiirco., 
7  m.  E.  of  St.  Peter,  and  1-  N.E.  of  Mankato  ;  pop.  1,05*2. 

ClevolaiiBl*  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Oonstantia 
township,  Oswego  co.,  on  Oneida  Lake,  48  m.  \V.  by  N. 
of  Utica:  pop.  895. 

Cleveland,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
S.  C.;  area,  660  sq.m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  First 
Broad  Ri\er.  *8ar/«t’€ irregular,  and  marked  by  several 
considerable  elevations,  the  principal  of  which  is  King's 
Mountain.  In  the  S.  E.  part  of  tlie  co.  The  soil  is  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Cap.  Shelby.  Pop.  12,696. 

Cle^e'laiul,  in  Ohio,  a  largo  city  and  port  of  entry, 
cap.  Cnyalioga  co,,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  (’nya- 
lioga  River,  ‘255  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  195  ni.  S.W.  of 
Buffalo,  and  135  E.N.E.  of  Columbus ;  Lat.  41°  31'  7"  N., 
and  Lon.  81°  45' 07"  W.  Tbi.s  fine  city  (the  second  in 
the  State  in  size,  wealth,  ainl  imjiortance)  is  situated 
on  a  high  bluff  elevated  some  80  ft.  ab.  the  lake,  has 
broad,  rectangular  st^eet*^,  well  shaded  with  trees 
(whence  it  i.s  calle<l  the  Forest  City  several  juiblic 
squares,  and  a  number  of  handsome  public  edifices. 
Among  them  are  the  U.  S.  buildings,  the  Co.  Court- 
House,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Cliarity  Hospital,  City 
Hall,  tlie  lligli  School,  the  Viaduct,  cros.xing  the  river, 
costing  $i,20G,0<iO.  and  tlie  Union  K.R.  depot;  about 
135  ciiurches  of  various  denominations.  St.  Paul’s 
(Epis.)  and  First  Meth.  are  wortliy  of  sjiecial  mention  ; 
a  large  number  of  ex«  ellent  scliools.  colleges,  literary 
and  theatrical  institutions,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the 
principal  Rcpiare  adorning  this  city  is  a  magnificent 
marble  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  the  liero  of  Luke 
Erie.  Wade  Park,  private  grounds  of  250  acres,  is  open 
to  the  public,  situated  on  Euclid  Ave.,  oue  of  the  finest 
streets  in  the  U.  S.  Tlie  nng'or  portion  of  C.  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  a  dry  and 
healthy  place.  There  are  here  several  hamlsome  ceme¬ 
teries,  as  the  City,  Lake  View,  Riverside,  the  Wo(*dland, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Ac.  From  the  cominandiug  posi¬ 
tion  this  city  occupies  on  Lake  Erie,  it  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  that  it  is  a  place  of  the  highest  commercial  ini- 
pt)rtance,  both  as  a  railroad  centre  ami  a«  tho  entrepot 
of  a  large  trade  with  Canada.  The  Great  Ohio  Canal, 
connecting  with  the  Ohio  River,  ha.-<  here  its  chief  out¬ 
let;  while  the  principal  lines  of  railroad  communication 
meeting  in  C.  are  tlie  Atlantic  and  Great  Westei'n, 
Clevelandand  Mahoning,  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  Cleveland  and 
}*Utsburg,  Clevehmd  and  Erie,  Lake  Shore  and  Mich. 
S.,  and  Lake  Shore  and.  T.  Valley.  Street  railways 
abound.  The  large  and  important  traffic  carried  on 
between  C.  and  Canatla,  and  the  regions  als^)ut  Lake 
Superior,  employs  a  great  steam  fl**et ;  wliile  sailing- 
vessels  of  a  light  draught  hf>ld  a  regular  communication 
with  Liverpool.  Eng.,  via  the  Lakes,  Wolland  Canal, 
and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  C.  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
copper  and  iron  ore  hronght  from  Lake  Superior;  and, 
on  the  other  hami,  forms  the  shipping-p<»rt  for  tlie  coal 
and  iigriculturai  produce  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  to 
Canada,  and  foreign  cc.untries.  Total  amount  of  the 
shipments  for  1877,  $37,857,726;  imports,  $29, 03'*, 667. 
Ves-els  cle;ired  lienee,  3,13(5,  with  tonnage  of  1,290.641. 
Entries.  2,955;  tonnage.  1,276.554.  An  extensive  break¬ 
water  is  being  c»)nstructed  by  the  U.  S  ,  designed  for  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  The  princiftal  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  this  flourishing  city  consist  in  copper-smelt¬ 
ing,  hoiler-making,  ir<'n-founding,  wood-vaies,  leather, 
brick-making,  cnal-oil  tlistilling,  manf.  of  sewing-ma- 
chin»‘s,  Ac. —  Lnn)l»er,  wool,  and  salt  provisions  also 
form  a  prominent  teatnre  of  its  industrial  prosperity. 
The  a.ssess<'d  value  of  property,  in  ls78,  wh8S7),29I),12'2. 
Bonded  debt,  $0, (161,0(10.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  2  conucilmen  from  each  of  the  18  wards. 

C  was  laid  out  in  Oct,  1796.  ami  incorporated  in  1836. 
Even  in  tliis  country  there  are  few  example.s  of  sucli 
rapid  cify-growtli  as  is  evidenced  in  the  case  of  C.  Niith- 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  1830,  its  population  was  1,100 ; 
in  1840,  6,071  :  in  1850,  17.0:’.4 ;  in  1860,  42,618;  in  1870, 
92,846;  in  1 8T 8,  est.,  160,000, 

—In  Tenn.,  a  twp.  an<l  vlll,.  cap.  of  Bradley  co. 

dov'Ciig:or,  Shoiml  Vail,  an  American  sculptor.  B.  at 
Middleton,  Ohio,  1812.  He  executed  Iho  butsls  of  Web¬ 
ster.  Clay,  Van  Bnren,  Ac.  D.  184^1. 

Clev'er,  ft.  [A.  S.  gleawferhth,  from  p/ffiic,  skilful,  sa¬ 
gacious;  0.  Ger.  glaio ;  Ice],  gidggr,  acute,  sharp;  Goth. 
ylaggro,  with  accuracy,  with  care.]  Sagacious:  perspi¬ 
cacious;  skilful;  talented;  dexterous;  adroit;  aide; 
acute;  expert;  as,  a  clecer  author. 

“  lie  good,  Bweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.’’— C.  Eingaley. 

—Executed  with  ability,  dexterity,  skill,  and  success;  as, 
u  clever  performance. 

“  It  was  the  cleverer  mockery  of  the  two."  —  L’ Eatrange. 


[jsspssiiig  fitness,  aiipropriateness,  suitability,  or  pro- 
■iety. 

**  I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever, 

To  me,  aud  to  my  heirs  for  ever.”  —  Pope, 
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— Handsome:  well-shaped;  attractive. 

••  The  girl  was  a  tight  clevtr  weuch  as  any  was."  -^Arhxithnot. 

— An  AtnerintnUin,  denoting  agreeable;  good-natured; 
amiable;  obliging;  as,  a  c/er^/'  fellow. 

Clov'orisll.  a.  Clever  in  a  moderate  sense,  (k.) 

Clev  erly,  a//v.  In  a  clever,  expert,  or  able  manner; 
us,  tlie  book  is  cleverly  written. 

“  A  rogue  may  lake  a  mau's  head  off  as  cleverly  as  an  executioner." 

Soulh. 

Clov'eriiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  clever;  ability; 
ailroitness;  dexterity;  skill. 

—Agreeableness  of  disposition  :  amiability  :  courtesy  :  oIh 
ligingness:  good-nature.  (Used  exclnsively  in  the  U.  S.) 

Clever,  a  town  of  I'rn.ssia,  prov.  Hiiine,  formei  ly  the 
cap.  of  the  duchy  of  Cloves,  on  the  rivulet  Kermisdal. 
within  *2  m.  from  the  Ithine.  Manul.  Flannel  and  cot¬ 
ton;  it  has  also  inm-foundries.  }*op.  10,000. 

Cloven,  or  Clovos'towii,  in  a  jmst-village  of 

Hamilton  co..  aht.  12  m.  \\ .  by  N.  ot  Cincinnati. 

Clev'is.  Clev'y,  n.  [O.  Eng.  An  iron  bent  in 

the  foi'in  of  an  ox-how,  with  the  two  ends  pertorale<i  to 
receive  a  pin,  used  on  tlio  end  of  a  t<*ngne  of  a  wtigon, 
cart,  or  plough,  to  draw  it  hy. —  Wrbf^tt'V. 

Clow,  (fre<|nently  written  Ci.UK,)  n.  [.\.  S.  clenw,  chwe; 
Dll.  klawnn  :  0.  Oer-klobrji ;  Let.  yl"bu.< ;  allied  to  ^V  .  dob, 
around  knol>,  a  lump.]  A  bull  of  thread;  the  thread 
that  forms  a  ball. 

“  They  see  small  cleu'$  draw  vastest  weights  along."  —Dryden. 

—The  thread  tliat  guides  a  person  in  a  labyrinth. 

*'  While  guided  by  some  clew  of  heav’nly  thread, 

The  perplex’d  labyriuth  we  backward  tread."— Tfoscomwon. 

—Anything  that  guides  or  directs  one  in  an  intricate  cjise, 
or  when  one  is  in  «lonbt. 

No  clew  to  guide  me  thro’  this  gloomy  maze.’’— 

{^Xaut )  The  lowei*  corner  of  square  sails,  uud  the  after 
corner  of  a  forc-aml-afl  sail. 

— r.  «.  To  direct,  as  by  a  threatl. 

{Xaut.)  To  tru.ss  up  sails  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  furl¬ 
ing;  as,  to  cb  w  the  main-topsail. 

Clew  il:iy,  in  Irelaml,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught,  Lat.  .56°  55'  N.,  Lon.  9°  Ob'  W.,  ex¬ 
tending  inland  for  abt.  15  m.,  with  a  nearly  uniform 
breadth  of  8  m. 

Clew’'*j;ariiel«J,  Clue'-ffariiots,  n.  pi.  {Xant) 
Hopes  tor  hauling  up  the  clews  of  the  fore-sail  or  maiu- 
Rail  of  a  square-rigged  vessel. 

Clew'-liii€‘S,  C'lue'-liiiCH,  n.yj/.  {Xaut.)  Rojicsused 
on  boaiul  ship  for  liauling  up  the  clews  of  a  square  sail. 

Clichd,  {kb-sha'.)  [Fr.]  (M'til.)  The  matrix  ofadie. — 
Ciiche  caatiiKjy  a  mode  of  casting  wliereby  the  mould  is 
force<l  periiemliculariy  down  upon  the  metal  while  iu  a 
state  of  fusion. 

Clieli'y-la-<iraronno,  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
Seine,  tormi*rly  5  m.  N.W.  Paris,  hut  now  contiguous  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  Here,  on  March  30, 
18U,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  allies  and 
the  National  Guard  under  .Marshal  Moncey. 

ClioU,  V.  L  [Formed  from  the  sound.  See  Cl.xck,  of 
which  click  may  ho  regarded  as  a  weakened  form.] 
To  muke  a  small,  sharp  noise,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
such  sounds,  as  hy  a  gentle  striking. 

“  Tbe  varnish'd  clock  that  chc&'d  behind  the  door." —  Goldemith. 

— V.  a.  To  snatch  or  seize  iu  a  hurried  manner.  (Used  in 
some  parts  of  England.) 

— n.  [0.  Fr.  cliche.]  (Mach.)  A  pall,  or  small  piece  of  iron 
falling  with  a  clicking  sound  into  a  notched  or  ratchet- 
wheel. 

—The  latch  of  a  door.  (.\n  English  provincialism.) 

—A  small,  sharp  sound;  as,  a  clicrc  oi  the  tongue.  See 
Cluck. 

Click'er,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  salesman  or  trader’s 
servant,  who  stands  at  the  door  to  iuvite  customers, 

Johmon. 

ClicU'el,  n.  [0.  Fr.  cliqud.]  The  knocker  of  a  door. — 
The  latch-key  of  a  do(*r. 

Cli'ciicv*  State  or  condition  of  a  client. 

€li  'out,  n.  [Fr.  clieiU;  Lat.  c/tWi.v,  from  Gr.  Wuo,  to 
hear,  to  comply  with,  obey;  found  in  aua-cid-tn.  to  give 
ear  to ;  Sansk.  frw,  to  liear.]  Among  the  ancient  Ho¬ 
mans,  the  client. s  w'erea  numerons  botly  of  the  Homan  cit¬ 
izens,  80  termed  relatively  to  their  patrons  or  protectors. 
Tliis  relation  w'as  in  many  aspects  similar  to  that  of  a 
serf  to  his  feudal  lonl,  but  bore  a  much  milder  form.  It 
was  tlie  duty  of  the  patron  to  watch  over  theiiiterestsof 
bis  clients,  protect  them  from  aggression,  and  appear 
for  them  in  law-suits.  lie  also  frequently  made  them 
grants  of  laud  on  lease.  In  return  theelicnt  was  bound  to 
deibnd  his  patron,  and  contribute  towards  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  e.xpenses  he  might  be  subject  to;  as  the  portion¬ 
ing  his  (laughters,  the  payment  of  a  fine  impo.sed  on 
the  estate,  &c.  Ho  might  not  appear  as  accuser  or  wit¬ 
ness  against  him  iu  judicial  proceedings ;  a  prohibition 
which  'vas  reciprocal.  The  body  of  clients  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  institution  by  which  foreigners,  who,  as 
allies  of  Homo,  had  a  share  of  its  franchise,  might  choose 
themselves  patrons  on  their  coming  to  settle  in  the  city. 
The  obligations  of  clients  were  hereditary,  and  could 
not  bo  Hhaken  off  unless  through  the  d^'Cay  of  the  family 
of  the  patron.  Tho  clients  have  by  some  been  (li:<tin- 
giiished  from  tho  plebeians;  by  others  they  have  been 
reg.arded  as  plebeians  w’lio  of  their  own  will  entered  into 
certiin  relations  with  tho  patrician  families.  —  .\mong 
the  other  duties  of  a  Homan  patron  tow.ards  his  client 
was  that  of  maintaining  his  cause  gratuitously  in  legal 
proceedings.  Hence  tho  term  client  has  become  appro¬ 
priated  in  modern  times  to  one  whose  cause  is  prose¬ 
cuted,  or  defended,  and  his  pers(»n  represented  hy  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  counsellor,  or  lawyer, — though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  such  representations  be  at  all  gratuitous. 
Cli'oiitikg'e,  71.  A  body,  or  the  business,  of  clients. 


Clioiit'al.  a.  Dependent;  as,  “  A  relation.” 

iSurke. 

— Of,  or  relating  to,  a  client;  as,  the  “chenfal  chair. 

’  Dickens, 

a.  Supplied  with  clients. 

“Tbe  wor»e-coDditioueil  uud  least-ciiea^ed  pettifoggers.  Carew. 
Clienf'elagre,  n.  A  body  of  dependent  persons;  the 
lolliiwcrsol  a  nobleman. 

n.  Condition  of  a  client;  state  of  de- 
peiidchcy  upon  a  patron. 

“  Patronage  and  cliexiUhip  among  the  Romans  always  descend¬ 
ed."  —  Dryden. 

C'lirUen.  i'>  mining  village  of  Altnras  co.,on 

Keiitlier  Kiver,  aliont  ^  m.  from  Kocky  Bar. 
t'lif'rtoii.  in  Irplaiui,asi  a|iort-to\vn  of  Connaught,  dist., 
Connemara,  co.  and  43  m.  W.N.W.  of  Galway,  on  an  in¬ 
let  of  Ardhear  liarlior :  pop.  1,.500. 

Cliir,  n.  [A.  S.  c/i/,  clpf,  cleofa,  from  cli/ian,  cleojian,  to 


(Cornwall,  England.) 
cleave.]  The  precipitous  Ride  of  a  rocky  mountain ;  a 
steep  hank;  a  high  and  abrupt  rock  (fig.  621);  any 
precipice. 

“  .\i  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form.’’  —  Goldsmith. 

ClifT,  n.  (Mas.)  See  Clef. 

ClHt-limei^toiie.  n.  (GenJ.)  In  the  States  west  of 
New  York,  the  limestonelies  directly  upon  tho  Clinton 
limestone.  In  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  the  thickness 
is  about  100ft.  (  Witichell.)  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
this  rock  and  the  corniferous  strata  overlying  it  have 
been  called  the  Cliff'-lime.done,  because  it  often  stands  in 
bold  bluffs  along  the  river-valleys.  Such  bluffs  are  a 
common  feature  in  all  limestone  regions  where  the 
strata  are  iK'arly  horizontal  and  in  heavy  beds. — Dana, 

Clif'forsK  in  Jndiayxn^  apost-village  of  Hartholomevv  co., 
on  Flat  Rock  Creek,  about  8  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Cliirorcl,  in  Prnnsylvnnia,  a  post-township  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  CO.,  10  m.  N.  of  Carliondale  ;  pop,  1,63*2. 

Cliiry,  a.  Having  cliffs;  broken ;  craggy ;  as,  “  Vesta’s 
c/iVfv  i.sle.” —  Dyer. 

Clift,  n.  [See  Cliff.]  A  fissure,  crack,  or  cleft. 

“  High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  cli/t.”  ^  Spenser. 

Clift'od,  a.  Broken;  fractured;  fissun^d. 

Clif  ton,  afavoi’it(‘  watering-place  of  England,  forming 
the  W.  Kubiirb  of  Bristol.  It  has  tepid  springs  of  75°, 
which  contain  much  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  were  brought  into  notice  about  1675.  Pop. 
17,897.  —  See  Bristol. 

Clifton,  in  Illinnis,  apost-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  69  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Cliicago. 

Clifion,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Boone  co. ;  pop. 
1,220. 

Clifton,  in  lowa^  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  22  m.  S.W. 
of  Muscatine;  pop.  200. 

Clifton,  in  A’a«s««,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Manhattan  ;  pop.  713. 

Clifton,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Woodford  co.,  on  the 
Kentucky  River. 

Clifton,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Heuobscot  co. ;  pop. 
34M. 

Clifton,  in  Michigan.,  a  P.O.  of  Keweenaw  co.; pop.  615. 

Clifton,  in  Minne.sota,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  Lake 
Supi'iior,  about  12  m.  N.E  of  Du  Luth. 

Clifton,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  .Icffersmi  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  ’26  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Clifton,  in  i\>ra<2a,  a  viliag(3  of  Lander  co.,  on  the 
Troiyabe  Mountain  r:*nge,  in  Heese  River  miuing  dis¬ 
trict,  1  m.  W.  of  Austin  :  pop.  600. 

Cliftou,  inA’eio  J’orA;,  a  twp.ol  St.  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.221. 

— A  viliag(3  of  Riclimoiid  co.,  on  New  York  Bay,  about  7  in. 
S.S.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Clifton,  In  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  about  50  m. 
S.W.  of  Colnmiius. 

— A  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  on  the  Little  Miami  River, 
75  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  253. 

Clifton,  in  P'-nnsylrania,  a  village  of  Carbon  co.,  N.  of 
the  Lehigh  River,  about  1*20  m  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post-village  of  Luzernoco.,  alit.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Scranton. 

Clifton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 

Clifton,  in  ir.  TYr^-mia,  a  post-olfice  of  Mason  co. 

Clifton,  in  UVseonsm.  a  village  of  Dane  co.,on  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River,  about  24  m.  N.W.  of  MikUsou. 

— A  township  of  Grant  co.;  pop.  1,076. 

— A  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  about  22  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Sparta:  pop.  501. 

— A  town.ship  (ff  Pierce  co.,  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  5  m. 
above  Prescott ;  pop.  615, 


I  Clifton  I>alo,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  E.ssox  ro. 

C'liflon  For^re,  in  Virgi7xia,  a  P  O.  of  Alleghany  co 

Clift<»n  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post  olficeof  Raiidoliihco. 

C'lifCOii  Fjirk,  in  Xeuj  York,  a  pcjst-township  ot  Sara¬ 
toga  CO.,  17  m.  N.  l-y  W.  of  Albany,  bordering  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River  and  Erie  Canal  \pop.  2,657. 

i'lifloii  NpriiijiS,  in  Xew  Yoik,  a  post-village  of  On¬ 
tario  CO.,  44  m.  E  S.E.  of  Rochester. 

Clif  ty,  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew  co. ;  pop. 
1,136. 

Clifty,  in  hidiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  45  m. 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

I  Clifty  CreeK,  in  Alabama,  flows  S.  intoSipsey  River, 

I  in  Walker  co. 

Clifty  Crook,  in  Indiana,  Jefferson  co.,  falls  into 
the  Ohio  1  m.  below  Madison. 

Clifty  Crook,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Rush  co.,  flows  S.W. 
about  50  m.  and  enters  the  Driftwood  Fork  of  White 
River,  3  in.  below  Columbus. 

Clifty  Crook,  in  Kentucky,  flows  through  the  S.E. 
part  of  Muhlenberg  co.,  into  Muddy  Creek. 

Cliiiiac'ter,  7i.  Same  as  Climactehic. 

Cliliiac'terio,  n.  [Gr.  kb'makter,  adj.  of  klimakterdkos, 
from  kiiniax,  a  ladder,  a  staircase,  fnan  klino,  to  make 
to  slope  or  slant.]  (Physiol.)  By  this  word  was  formerly 
understood  a  critical  period  in  human  life;  wlien  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  or  progress  in  life  had  been  accoinpli.shed,  and 
when  the  frame  was  considered  more  susceptible  of  ex¬ 
ternal  impressions  than  at  other  times  ;  and  alter  which, 
if  pa.ssed  with  safety,  the  body  was  likely  (except  from 
special  circumstances)  to  escape  the  dangers  of  mor¬ 
tality.  The  ancients,  who  fully  entertained  and  impli¬ 
citly  believed  in  these  periodical  changes,  divided  them 
into  certain  epochs:  the  first  taking  place  at  the  end  of 
the  7th  year,  and  the  subsequent  periods  answering  to 
the  numbers  resulting  from  the  multiplication  of  3,  7, 
and  9  into  each  other  —  as  the  ‘21st,  the  4ytli,  the 
and  the  81st.  It  is  supposed  that  Pytliagora.s  derived 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  C.  system  from  the  Eg> ptiane ;  but 
be  this  a.s  it  may,  the  changes  that  take  place  at  theso 
several  periods  are  very  important,  and  are  of  two  oppo¬ 
site  kinds  —  the  one  oV  renovation,  the  other  of  decay. 
It  is  seldom,  in  such  an  artificial  life  as  a  high  slate  of 
civilization  entails,  that  the  procc.Rses  of  decay  which 
mark  the  two  last  epochs  can  be  carefully  studied;  scnio 
disease  or  other  consequent  on  an  artificial  state  ot  ex¬ 
istence  (‘ccurring,  under  which,  when  chronic,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case,  all  the  gradual  advances  of  nature  towards 
absolute  exhaustion  are  lost  sight  of  and  remain  un¬ 
noticed,  till  their  concentrated  eflects  are  devi-hqied  in 
what  is  known  by  the  popular  idirase  of  n  “breaking- 
up  of  the  physical  and  nienlHl  strengtli.”  When  thi.^  C. 
d(»cay  comes  on  naturally,  it  is  found  to  show  itselt  tnore 
frequently,  and  always  more  strongly,  in  the  man  tlian 
in  the  woman ;  the  reason  of  this  is  self-evident,  from  the 
more  active,  exciting,  and  exhausting  career  of  the  man 
than  that  ol  the  woman.  By  the  C.  system,  7  years  was 
declared  to  be  tiie  termination  of  childhood  ;  14  the  term 
of  i)uberty  ;  21  of  adult  age  ;  and  35,  or  five  times  seven, 
as  the  heigiit  of  physical  and  bodily  strength  ;  at  seven 
times  seven,  or  49,  the  person  was  said  to  have  reached 
the  height  of  his  mental  strength,  or  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers;  at  63,  or  nine  times  seven,  ho  was  said  to  have 
reached  the  grand  climacteric;  and  at  the  tenth  return 
of  tlie  seventh  year,  or  70th  year  of  age,  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  life  wa.s  said  to  be  reached. 

Climactorlcal,  a.  Relating  to,  or  denoting,  a  criti¬ 
cal  period  of  human  life:  climacteric. 

Cli'iiiatal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  climate;  as, 
a  diinatal  (liscase. 

Cliiiiatar'cilio,  (2.  [From  Gr.  klimatos,  and  archein, 
to  be  chief.]  Presiding  over  climates. 

Cli'male,  n.  [Fr.  climat;  Gr.  klima,  llimatos,  from 
klino,  keklimas,  to  make  to  bend,  slop**,  or  incline.] 
{Anc.  Geog.)  A  region  or  zone  of  the  earth  s  surface, 
said  by  the  ancients  to  decline  towards  the  equator,  and 
incline  toward.^  the  poles. 

(dim.)  Climate,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  em¬ 
braces  all  those  modifications  of  the  atmosphere  hy  which 
our  organs  are  sensibly  aftected  :  such  as  temp»Tature.  hu¬ 
midity,  variations  of  barometric  pressure,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  atmosphere  or  tho  effects  of  winds,  the  purity  of 
the  air,  or  its  mi.xture  with  gasccuia  emanations  more  or 
less  salubrious;  and  lastly,  the  habitual  diaidianity  of  the 
atmosphere  —  that  serenity  of  the  sky  so  important  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  it  exercises  not  only  on 
the  development  of  organic  tissues  in  vegetables  and  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  but  also  on  the  ensemble  of  moral  sen¬ 
sations  which  mankind  experience  in  the  different  zones. 
There  are  two  general  causes  on  which  tho  climate  pe¬ 
culiar  to  any  country  principally  dej»ends  —  Ist.  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  equator;  2*1,  its  altitude  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea:  but  their  effect  is  generally  modified  by 
many  circumstances  exerting  a  partial  influence.  Among 
tliese  may  be  enumerated  the  configuration  ainl  extent 
of  the  country;  its  inclination  and  local  exposure;  the 
direction  of  the  chains  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  in¬ 
tersected,  or  which  are  in  its  vicinity:  the  nature  of  the 
soil  as  it  is  more  or  less  favorable  to  radiation,  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  evaporation;  the  proximity  to,  or  distance 
from  seas:  the  action  of  winds  blending  the  t(‘m])era- 
tures  of  different  latitudes :  and  even  the  changes  jiro- 
cluc(*<l  by  cultivation.  Tbe  appreciation  of  all  these 
causes,  which  modify  the  results  deduced  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  latitude  ami  elevation  alone,  and  the  effect 
produced  hy  their  combined  operation,  constitutes  the 
science  of  Citmatobx/y.  The  actual  system  of  climatolo¬ 
gy  may  be  briefly  explained.  The  land  takes  iip  heat 
rapidly  in  stimmer,  and,  in  the  north,  becomes  frozen 
an*!  snow-clad  iu  winter.  Land  winds  may,  conse¬ 
quently,  be  intensely  hot  or  intensely  cold;  and  hence 
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Innls  have  a  ton«l<*ncy  to  pro<lnce  extremes  of  cliniat»*. 
A  plitce  on  the  continentH  having  u  mean  Jaiinury  tein- 
penitiire  of  50®  (a  very  warm  tvmperatiire  f«»r  thaltsea- 
son)  is  to  he  fouinl  only  in  wui  in  latitixies,  anil  one  with 
a  nit»4in  .Inly  temperature  of  5o®  (a  cohl  temperature  lor 
the  season)  only  in  thecolil«  r  zones  of  the  glohe.  The 
mean  January  temperature  of  New  York  is  3i34®  t'., 
while  tlio  mean  July  temperature  is  TJ®.  Nuw,  in 
N'U’th  America  the  January  istithormal  hue  i»f  ;0® 
almost  touehes  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.,  ami  the  July 
line  of  5»)®  pisses  near  tlio  mouth  of  Maek'-nzie  Kiver,  i 
or  the  arctic  circle,  —  the  extreme  winters  ami  intensel 
summers  caU'<ing  this  great  ehange.  In  Asia, again,  the 
January  litie  of  50®  runs  just  nm  ih  of  Canton,  near  *J6® 
N  ,  ami  the  July  line  of  50®  touches  the  Arctic  Ocean 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  in  7  J®  N.,  tnaking  a  ilitTeieuce 
of  ■10®of  latitu  le,  or  nearly  11,UU0  miles,  as  the  etf.rt  of 
tlie  lain!  on  the  climate.  Tlte  waters  of  the  ocean  re¬ 
main  unfrozen  even  far  into  the  arctic,  unless  crowileil 
with  lands,  tlieir  perpetual  movement  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  uniformity  of  temp'Tatnre  over  the  glohe;  and 
hence  winds  from  the  oceans  or  any  large  hoily  of  water 
are  moderating  and  never  very  cold.  They  jiroduce  what 
is  called  an  iiimlar  climate.  Ahsonce  of  l.md  trom  liigh 
latitudes  is  equivalent  to  an  al»sence  of  the  source  of 
extreme  cold;  ami  from  tropical  hatltudes,  that  of  ex¬ 
treme  heat ;  and  tlio  sinking  of  all  lands  wouhl  iliniini.sh 
greatly  both  extremes.  Hut  sinkinghigh-latitmlo  lands 
also  diminish  the  extreme  of  heat,  since  the  lands 
become  very  much  heated  in  summer,  and  this  heat  is 
diffuseil  by  the  winds.  Tlie  me.m  tcmpiTature  uf  the 
N'lrthern  heini''phere  is  stated  hy  L)o\e  at  (iO®  F.,  and 
tliat  of  the  Soiilherii  at  •'•G®  K.,  while  the  extremes  for 
tlie  glohe,  taking  the  annual  means,  are  80°  F.  and  zn'o. 
If  there  were  no  land,  the  mean  tenijierature  would 
probably  bo  but  lit  tie  above  what  it  is  now,  or  not  lar 
from  ■  0®  for  the  whole  glot»e. 

(Phj/.nol,)  Theficulty  with  which  man  can ada]it  him- 
6elf  to  every  contingency  uf  climate,  and  not  only  ex¬ 
ist,  hut  flourish,  und.-r  the  most  opposite  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  oin*  of  the  most  nunarkahle 
circumstances  connected  with  tin-  history  of  human  life: 
and  yet  the  nuNiiis  hy  which  nature  has  pmvided  for 
tlie.se  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  as  simple  as  they 
an*  beautiful,  .\lthough  mature  has  been  thu.s  bounti¬ 
ful  in  etiabling  man  to  live  with  safety  under  tlie  gloom 
of  an  arctic  winter,  or  on  the  scorching  plains  of  a  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  some  judgment  and  prudence  are  de/iiamled 
from  the  mall  himself,  if  he  hopes  to  piuss  through  his 
probation  in  either  comlition  with  comfort  and  safety. 
That  he  may  not  err  in  his  adoption  of  such  lu'ce.vsary 
rules,  he  is  assi.sted  by  a  species  of  instinct  and  by  a 
numt'er  of  examples,  whicli,  if  he  e.xerciso  the  reason¬ 
ing  properties  with  w'hich  he  has  beem  so  largely  en¬ 
dowed,  can  only  througli  ignorance  or  inatteiitimi  cause 
him  to  do  other  than  always  turn  such  evidences  to  his 
benefit  ami  guidance.  The  first  of  these  is  the  natural 
craving  of  the  .system  for  a  dietary  in  accordance  with 
the  temperature  of  the  country  in  which  the  individual 
is  placed  — that“8.  according  as  the  stomachand  imagi¬ 
nation  are  left  unfetterecl  hy  prejudice  or  custom  to 
follow  an  independent  ciuirse  of  action.  Tims,  under  a 
vertical  snn,  when  the  exhaustion  from  heat  is  exces¬ 
sive,  and  the  circulation  of  tlie  bbxxl  is  in  advance  of  the 
natural  course,  a  full  ami  stimulating  diet  of  animal 
fooil  is  itself  n  d  only  highly  injudicious  and  uncalled 
for,  hut,  when  persevered  in,  hei-omes  actually  Imrtful, 
and  m  ly  he,  uml.T  certiiu  conditions,  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  system,  .\gain,  if,  under  the  crushing 
intluenee  of  perpetual  frost  ami  snow,  a  manatteiupt  to 
ki'ep  up  his  animal  heat  and  re>ist  the  depressing  po¬ 
tency  of  benumbing  cold,  by  an  Asiatic  or  vegetarian 
dietary,  the  consequences  wouhl  ho  eipially  dangerous, 
and  even  more  rapidly  fatal.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
color  of  the  natural  clothing  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
region  •‘hoiild  appeal  to  the  jmlgment  of  iimn.  and  in¬ 
struct  him  alw  lys  to  dress  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  tone  as  tli.’it  of  the  native  denizens  of  the  bush  or 
pi  lin.  tlie  ice-floe  or  the  jungle,  Why  man  can  endure 
with  impunity  ranges  of  temperature  that,  described  hy 
the  readings  of  the  thermometer, would  to  many  appear 
perfectly  absurd,  proceeds  entirely  Ironi  the  balance  ot 
power  kept  up  between  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  the  cireiilatioii 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  raising  tlie  temperature, 
by  the  absorption  ami  mixture  of  oxygen  from  the  air 
with  the  carbon  in  ihe  h!ood,and  the  giving  off  ot  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas;  animal  lieat  being  created  by  the  instan¬ 
taneous  change.  The  more  freipieiitly  a  man  breathes, 
as  in  running,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  lu*at  the 
individual  experiences.  It  is  from  this  fact  —  tlie  gene¬ 
ration  of  an  extiM  amount  of  animal  heat,  with  a  corre- 
spoii:^ I ig  evaporation  from  the  surface  ot  the  body  —  t  hat 
the  man  who  some  years  ago,  in  France,  exhibited  him¬ 
self  seateil  in  a  baker's  oven,  while  his  dinner  was  being 
Cooked  at  liis  feet,  was  enabletl  to  endure  without  dan¬ 
ger  so  high  a  temper  iture, and  for  so  comparatively  long 
u  period  of  time. 

(MkI.)  Tlie  influence  of  climate  on  the  human  life  is 
now  so  imiversally  allowed,  that  it  is  (piite  uniifcessary 
for  us  to  say  a  word  respecting  its  beneficial  action  <»n 
the  animal  economy;  the  benefit  re.sulting  frmn  the 
change  from  a  cold,  humid  atmosphere,  to  a  warm,  dry 
one.  is  also  as  well  understood,  and  a.s  mark'‘d  in  its  ef¬ 
fects,  as  a  change  of  treatment  from  an  ignorant  to  a 
scientific  systmn  is  satisfactory  and  apparent.  The  in¬ 
fluence  exendsed  on  tin*  respiratory  org  ms  and  the  skin 
by  a  bland  atmosphere  is  not  only  immediate,  but  appar¬ 
ent —  not  merely  confined  to  those  organs,  but.  by  the 
improved  crniditioti  of  tlie  Idooil,  resulting  from  such  a 
change,  reciprocating  the  benefit  acquired  on  the  bruin, 
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by  the  quicker  and  livelier  state  of  the  imagination  — 
on  the  iiniritivet»ysteni,  hy  a  fuller  condition  of  the  body 
from  a  perfect  digest  ion  ;  and  on  the  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  by  the  more  regular  and  natural  periorinaiice  of 
all  the  lunctixiis  ot  the  bo<ly  —  the  best,  indication  ut 
all  times  of  sound  physical  health. 

C'l  a  Ilia  ri€,  C'l  iiiiari<*ul,  u.  Pertaining  to  a  climate; 
limited  hy  a  climate. 

i'liiiiutie'ity.  a.  The  property  of <  limatizing. 

i  IPltiatiXls  r.  (/.  Same  as  AccuM.VTlZK,  7.  v. 

I  n.  [Gr.  kiima^  and  yraphein^  to 

I  drscnne.j  A  description  of  cliniales. 

'  i'liiiiutoloj^'ioal,  d.  Pertaining  to  climatology. 

n.  One  bkilled  in  the  study  of  cli¬ 
mates. 

I'liiiiutol'o^y,  n.  [Fr.  cUmaiolorju.^  from  Or.  llima. 
and  foyo.v,  (l(H-tiine.J  Tlie  science  of  climates;  adisctiurbe 
or  t^eati^e  (»n  cliniales.  JSee  CuM.VTE. 

C'li’iilux,  n.  [Gr.  from  A/fao,  to  make  to  bend, 

slope,  or  slant.]  The  Iiighot  point  or  ilegree;  as,  “The 
climax  of  earthly  good.”  —  Bit'hiip  Taylor. 

{Jl/ft.)  A  figure  by  which  several  propositions,  or 
several  objects,  are  placed  belorc  tlie  mind  «»f  the  hearer, 
or  readiT,  in  Midi  anordi-r  tliat  the  jiroposilion,  or  oliji*ct, 
calcul.ited  to  produce  the  least  imjuvssion,  shall  strike 
it  fir.sl,  and  that  the  rest  shall  follow  in  regular  grada¬ 
tion. — Anfi'Climax  is  the  cmiverse  figure,  in  which  the 
Mens  sink  in  succession.  This  forms  a  prin<'i]>ai  cause 
of  that  vice  of  composition  of  which  .so  many  Imlicrous 
illustrations  have  been  given  under  the  name  of  hathox. 

Cl i 'max,  in  Michigan^  a  poat-towusliip  of  Kalamazoo 

CO. 

Climb,  v.t.  {imp.  and  pp.  CLiMBEp;  ci.omd  is  used  hy 
l»oetical  lii’en.se.)  [  A.S.  cl  (man  or  chinhati ;  Ger.  Uiiumrn  ; 
allied  to  clamber^  cUag,  and  clutch.]  To  rise  or  ascend  hy 
clinging  to.  clutdiing.  or  lioldiiig  fast;  to  mount  or  as¬ 
cend  with  labor  and  difliculty. 

“  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  i*  to  cHmh 

The  steep  where  Fume's  pruud  temple  sbioes  afar.'*  —  ^ea^fte. 

— V.  n.  To  .ascend;  to  mount  or  ascend  with  labor,  or  by  a 
slow  motion. 

*'  Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  He."  —  Prior. 

Climbtiblo,  a.  That  which  may  be  climbed;  as,a  dtm5- 
ai-le.  hill. 

Climber,  n.  One  who  climbs,  mounts,  or  ascends 
by  the  action  of  hands  and  feet. 

*‘Lowline»«  i.s  yoiinc  amhltinn's  ladder, 

Wherutu  the  climber  upward  tuius  liU  face." — Shak$. 

(/?of.)  A  plant  that  climbs  and  rises  by  some  support; 
as,  “  Ivy,  honeysuckles,  ami  other  cLimbKrs."  Morlimer. 

(/-•ol)  See  Sc\NsoKc,a. 

Climbing  Poroli,  n.  {Zoijl.)  See  Anaba.‘'IP.«:. 

i'limo,^.  [Lai.  from  (Jr.  klnua^  u  climate.]  A 

climate;  a  tract  or  region  of  the  earth. 

•*  The  cold  iu  clime  are  cold  iu  blood."  —  Byron. 

Cltiiaii'lliium,  71.  [Gr.,  a  bed,  and  anf/io.-?,  a  flower.] 
The  receptacle  i»f  a  composite  jilant.  It  is  the 
dilated  apex  of  a  flowi*ring  branch  covered  over  by  small 
flowers  enclo>ed  within  an  involucre. 

Cliiicli,  Cleiioli,  V.  «.  [I>u.  l.linkens  from  llinL\  a 

rivet,  u  latch;  Swed.  ami  Goth.  the  latch  of  a 

door.]  To  fix  or  fasten;  to  rivet;  to  grasp  or  gripe 
with  the  hand;  to  bend  the  fingers  inward  to  the  palm; 
to  bind;  as,  to  clinch  a  nail,  to  clinch  the  fist. 

“  Heroes  whose  .  .  .  bauds  yet  . ..  clinch  tbe  poioted  spear." 

Diyden. 

— To  make  firm;  to  determine;  to  render  conclusive;  to 
establi^ii;  as,  to  clinch  an  argument. 

— 71.  Act  or  jimcess  of  clutcliing  or  holding  fa.st;  as,  to 
get  the  clinch  of  a  weapon. 

— Any  word  used  with  a  d<iuble  or  ambiguous  meaning. 
Pure  clinches  tbe  auburbsin  muse  affords.'*  —  Bryden. 

(JVauf.)  Tho  great  ring  attached  to  the  mooring- 
chain. —  A  half-hitch  of  r<<pe  fastened  to  its  own  part. 

Clinch,  in  0’  rorgia,  a  S.  co.  bordering  on  Florida;  areaA 
al»out  1,000  sq  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Allaimha 
Uiver.  Tlie  surface  is  level,  and  partly  covered  with 
swamps.  fV/p.  Magnolia. 

Clinch  Dale,  in  Tnncsscei  a  'Village  of  Hawkins  co., 
2.t0  111.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Clinch  River.  It  rise.s  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia, 
flows  S.W.  through  Tennessee  into  the  Tennessee  Kiver, 
after  a  course  of  aliont  200  ni. 

Clincli'cr,  7i.  He  who,  or  that  which,  clinches  any¬ 
thing. 

— A  cramp  or  holdfast. — A  smart,  decisive  reply  in  argn- 
nient,*or  the  per.sou  who  makes  it;  as,  his  rejoinder  was 
a  clincher. 

Cliiicli'cr-biiilt,  a.  {Nauf.)  See  Clixker-buii.t. 

<’Iinch'cr-work,  71.  {Xaut.)  See  Cli.nkkr-wohk. 

Clin;$',  r.  i.  {imp.  ami  pp.  ci.ONO.)  fSwed.  ami  Goth. 
llanga,  to  climh,  grasp,  biy  hold  on.]  {Cling,  from  A.  S. 
clingan,  to  wither,  is  obsolete.)  To  hung  upon  hy  tnni- 
ing  rouiid:  to  adhere  closely;  to  stick  to;  to  hold  fast 
round;  to  infold;  to  embrace. 

"  As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together."—  Shnlts. 

_ To  adhere  or  attach  closely  to,  as  by  interest  or  affec¬ 
tion;  a.s,  to  cling  to  old  traditions. 

“  Most  popular  be  is  gron*n  .  .  .  bow  tbe  rout  cling  to  him  !  " 

Ben  Jonxon. 

_ V.  a.  To  cause  to  closely  and  firmly  adhere,  as  by  twin¬ 
ing  roiiml  or  embracing. 

“  I  rlnng  my  legs  as  close  to  his  side  as  T  could."  —  Swift. 

Cllnar'inan's  PcaU,  in  N.  C,  salil  to  be  the  liighest 
peak  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  most  elevated 
lanil  E.  of  the  Mi-'sissijiyii.  being  t',9.51  ft.  aliove  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  situated  about  3  ni.  N.  of  Mitehell's 
Pe:tk,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  Thos.  L.  Clliig- 
mau,  who  determined  its  altitude  in  Sept.,  1855. 


I  Clin^'Mloiic,  7t.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  peach,  with  tho 
I  pulp  itdlieiing  closely  to  the  stone. 

{  y,  n.  Apt  to  cling;  adhesive. 

Cliii^ia.s  the  father  of  Alcihiades.  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Ci»r«*nea.  447  B.e. —  AI.m.,  a  Pyibagoreaii  jihiloboplier,  a 
coiitenqsu’Hry  and  trieiid  ol  Plato;  lived  hImiiii  iio  ij.c, 
C'liil'ic,  I'liil'ical,  a.  |Fr.  clinical,  from  Or.  llinilfx, 
tioin  /  line,  a  bed,  from  kUno,  to  cuu.-e  to  ntline  or  lie 
down.)  Peitaining  to  a  bed;  relating  to  a  sitk-bed; 
conlined  to  bud;  bed-ridden  ;  u.**,  a  “  clinical 

s  trung  lutjlor. 

{Mrd.)  Applied  to  tbe  observation  and  treatment 
of  iliseasea  at  the  bedbidt*  of  tbe  bick:  hi'iice.  eliideul 
b-ctnres  are  such  as  are  given  at  the  beilsitle  <d  the  pa- 
tieiit,  or  from  notes  ami  ohservatioiis  made  at  the  bed¬ 
side.  'lliis  is  the  most  valuable  iiiod<‘  of  insti iictiiig  in 
the  art  of  medicine ;  the  students  are  taken  to  the  hed- 
side  of  the  ]iatient.s  in  a  puldic  hosjtita).  and  there  prac¬ 
tically  instructed  in  tin*  various  plieiiomena  ot  disease, 
taught  to  observe  Die  cliaractt'iist ies  ot  each  imiividiial 
case,  ami  to  stinly  Die  eflect.s  of  the  variuiis  im*drsof 
treatment.  In  modem  times,  at  h  a.'-t.  eliiiieal  itiedji  ine 
was  eiifirely  iieglei  ted  till  about  Die  middle  of  tlie  17th 
century;  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  ot  the  IMh 
tliat  it  began,  l-y  Ibierhaave,  to  besysteinatically  carried 
out.  Since  that  time  it  has  eonie  itito  general  use,  and 
now  every  go(nl  school  lia.s  an  eflt;^bli^hnlent  tor  clinical 
medicine  in  connection  with  it. —  (.'iinic  is  also  Used  as 
a  substantive.  See  Cl;niqi'E. 

Cliuicol  bopfisvi.  Baptism  as  ndmiuistered  to  persons 
on  a  sick-bed.  or  who  an*  bed-ridden. 

— n.  A  ]a*r8on  bed-ridden,  or  confined  to  bed  by  siekness. 
<'lili^ically,  a.  In  a  clinical  manner;  by  the  bedside. 
I'liii'iqiio,  77.  [Fr.  clinit/uc.]  (A/xl.)  A  selioid  in  wbi«h 
im‘dlcine  is  tanglit  by  examining  disease  s  wiDi  tbe  pa¬ 
tients  in  person  before  the  clas.^.  'llins  tlie  Freiicli  kiv, 
**  L:i  cliniguc  de  la  cbarite  *’  (the  clinical  scboid  of  tlie 
liospilal  Im  Charitc).  Tlie  term  ban  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  anglicizeil  ('i.iMC,  7.  r. 

C'lin'illlll,  //.  See  CUNANiHiU-M. 

Clink,  a.  n.  [Ger.  llingen  ;  Swed.  and  Goth.  Idinga, 
am'ienlly  klinka,  formed  from  the  sound,  and  alliMl 
to  clang,  claitk'.]  To  cause  to  ring  or  jingle;  to  strike 
so  ns  to  make  a  small  sliai])  soiiiid,  or  a  Mieces.'-^iou 
of  Kueh  souinls;  to  make  to  ring  an  by  the  coneussiou 
of  sonorous  boilies. 

“  Five  years  I  a  long  lease  for  the  clinking  of  pewter."  —  Shake, 
— v.i.  'I'o  ring;  to  jingle;  to  tinkle;  to  clank. 

*'  Safe  thro'  the  wet  ou  clinking  pattens  tread."—  Gay. 

— n.  A  sliort.  sharp  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  small 
sonorous  bodies. 

"  1  heard  the  clink  and  full  of  swords." —  Shake. 

— The  knocker  of  a  door ;  as,  “  behind  the  wicket’s  clink.'’* 

ifpenser. 

<’link'ant,  n.  See  Clinquant. 

Cliilk'or,  71.  (.l/m.)  Black  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  in 

scales  liom  red-liot  iron  wliile  in  jirocess  of  f(»rging. — 
In  Common  parlance,  the  term  is  applieil  U*  the  slaggy 
ferruginous  niasse.s  Dial  form  iu  furnaces  and  stoves  trom 
the  vitrification  of  (he  silica  and  iron  contained  iu  the 
coal.  See  Bbick. 

— jil.  (Bi  ick-making.)  A  term  used  for  bricks,  which  by 
tlie  violence  ot  tho  heat  are  run  t<jgether  and  glazed 
over.  Hard  bricks,  us  made  in  Holland,  are  Ibuscalled. 
CliiikVr«bar,  77.  {Mach.)  The  bar  fixed  across  tlio 
u^h-pit  of  a  steam-engine,  lor  supporting  the  rods  used 
for  clewing  the  fire-hars. 

CliiikVr-bitilt,  Cliiioli^r-biiilt,  a.  {Xaut.) 

Constructed  of  clinker-work;  nti,  a  cUm  er-huill 
l’liiik'er*work,  i'liiicli'cr-work,  n.  {Xaut.) 
A  disjmsition  of  the  planks  in  tlie  side  of  a  ship,  in 
which  every  upper  plank  overlaps  the  lower,  like  slates 
on  the  roj>f  of  a  house. 

C'link'Ktone,n.  {Min.)  A  grayish-green  felspathic  rock, 
occurring  in  vtdcanic  districts,  ami  remarkable  fur  its 
tendency  to  lamination,  which  is  soinetiiiies  such  that 
it  affords  tiles  for  roofing. 

C'lino(iias:'onal,  a.  [Gr.  A/incin,  to  incline,  and  di~ 
agonal.]  {Vrystallog.)  That  belongs  to,  or  is  in  the 
direction  of,  tlie  cliiiodiagoiial. 

— 71.  The  name  given  to  the  latenil  axis  which,  In  a  mono¬ 
clinic  crystal,  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  vertical 
axis. 

Cliii'oclomo,  77.  [Gr. /./tnetw,  to  incline,  ami  </o77jc.]  An 
horizontal  prism  or  dome,  parallel  to  the  elinodiagonal. 

a.  [Gr.  kUnein.  to  incline,  ami  gru' 
phein,  to  write.]  {('ry.datb g.)  Pertaining  to  that  im«le 
of  projection  in  drawing,  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
supposed  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

W’t  bstcr. 

C'li'iioki,  77.  [Gr.  kline,  a  bed,  ati<l  cidns,  form.]  {Anat.) 
Something  resembling  a  bed.  A  iiaine  given  to  certain 
processes,  or  proji*ction8.  like  bed-posts. — In  tbe  spli<*- 
iioid  bone,  one  of  the  bones  forming  the  base  of  the 
skull:  there  are  four  of  these  — two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  to  the  sella  Turcica,  or  Turkish  saddle. 
CliliOlll'elOi*,  n.  [Or.  llino,  to  slope,  and  mclrmi.  a 
measure.]  {Gcol.)  An  instrument  eoiistrueted  to  enable 
a  geological  observer  to  determine  Die  dip  of  beds. 

Bra  nde. 

t'llnomet'rlo.  Clinomct'rical,  a.  (Gad.)  Re- 
laliiig  to  climunetry. 

Clinom'otry,  71.  The  art  of  measuring  thedipofmm- 
eni!  strata.  —  licnwle. 

Clinq'liant,  Clink'ant,  n.  [Fr.]  Tinsel  finery; 
false  glitter. 

—a.  Glittering;  showy;  dressed  gaudily,  or  in  tinsel 
finery. 

Cli  ii'toii,  I)R  Witt,  governor  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
B.  iu  Orange  co.,  in  that  State,  in  1769.  In  1<98  he  was 
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eloote^l  a  senator  in  tlie  N.  Y.  logislntiire,  and,  in  1802, 
U.  S.  senator  to  Conjxress.  In  1S03,  (\  was  appointed 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  post  he  occupied 
with  the  exceptions  id'  the  years  l>0hand  1810)  till 
815.  Luring  this  period  he  laid  the  fonndationsof  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  important  )>uldic  institutions  of  that 
city;  among  them  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  anil  the  Historical  Society.  At  (Vs  suggestion, 
the  New  York  legislature,  in  1817,  anlhori/ed  the  coji- 
striiction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  to  connect  the  Hudson  Kiver 
with  Lake  Krie.  He  was  president  of  the  hoard  of  canal 
commissioners  in  1823-4,  anil  in  1820  inaugurated  the 
completion  of  this  great  iinderlaking.  It  is  the  nolde^t 
nioniirneut  to  his  enterprise  and  sagacity  ;  and  its  lame- 
ficial  results  to  the  State,  and,  iinleed,  to  the  country  at 
large,  have  more  tlian  realizol  his  highest  expectations. 
D.  1828. 

Clin'ton,  Georob,  an  American  general  and  statesman, 
B.  in  Ulster  co.,  New  York,  Aug.  U,  I73P ;  D.  in  April.  1812. 
He  first  serveil  under  Goii.  Amherst  against  the  French, 
and.  after  the  compiest  of  Canada,  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  1773,  he  was  a  memher  of  the  colonial 
assembly:  and  being  mule  brigailier-general,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  though  he  h.ui  a  very  inferior  force,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  aiding  Gen.  llurgoyue.  Clin¬ 
ton  was  governor  of  New  York  State  from  1777  till  1810, 
and  was  also  elected  vice-president  of  the  U.  Slates. 

Cliutoii,  Henry  Fvnes,  an  Kuglish  chronologist,  D.  in 
Notriughamsliire,  1781.  Exempted  from  pecuniary  cares 
by  the  posses.sion  of  a  large  fortune,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  lus  cliosen  task.  The  extent  and  quantity 
of  his  classical  readings  were  prodigious,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  1  ibor  are  slniwii  in  his  Fasli  JTdUnici  and  his 
F.idi  liotn'ini,  viWxQh  have  become  authorities.  Useful 
“  Epitomes”  of  these  works  were  afterwards  published. 

D.  1S52. 

Cljiitoii,Sm  Henry,  an  English  general.  Ho  succeeded 
Sir  Willi vm  Howe  as  commaiuler-in-cliief  in  America; 
and  his  ill  success  in  1781,  and  1782,  was  so  severely  ani- 
DMdverted  upon  in  England,  that  he  thoiiglit  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  exculpate  himself  through  the  ineilluin  of  the 
press.  After  his  return  from  America,  he  was  for  some 
time  g«)vernor  of  Limerick,  aiul  had  just  been  appointed 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  died,  1795. 

Cliiit4»ii«  in  Alubtuna,  a  town>hip  of  Greene  CO.,  about 
120  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Clinlon,  in  Arkamus,  a  post-village,  cap. of  Van  Buren 
CO.,  on  Little  Red  River,  about  60  ui.  N.  by  W.  of  Little 
R)ck. 

Cliiiton,  in  California,  a  mining-village  of  Amador  co., 
about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Stockton. 

€li  iltoil,  in  Conwcticut,  ii  post-village  and  township  of 
Mid«ilesex  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  23  m.  E.  of  New 
II  iven  ;  pop.  1,404. 

Cliiitoil*  in  (jt'rrgia,  a  village  of  Gwinnett  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jones  co.,  about  20  in.  W.  by  S. 
of  .Milledgeville  ; 

Clilltoil,  in  Ilh'noiSt  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  420  sq.  ni. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Kaskaskia  Kiver  and  by  Shoal 
Creek,  and  also  drained  by  Beaver  and  Crooked  creeks. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
contains  a  number  of  prairies  alternating  with  tracts  of 
timber.  Cap.  Carlyle. 

—A  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

— A  post-village  of  De  Wittco.,  50  m.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield, 
and  23  m.  S.  of  Bloomington. 

—  A  township  of  Kane  co. 

Clilltuil,  in  hvliana,  a  N.W.  county;  area,  ubt.  432  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  the  forks  of  Wildcat  Kiver  and  Su¬ 
gar  Creek.  This  CO.,  wiiich  lies  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Wabash,  has  a  level  surface  and  an  alluvial  soil.  It 
contains  a  prairie  12  m.  long  and  4  in.  wide.  CUp.  Frank¬ 
fort. 

—A  township  of  Cass  co. 

—A  township  of  Decatur  co. 

—A  tow'iiship  of  Elkhart  co. 

— A  township  of  La  I’orte  co. 

—A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  post-village  anil  townsliip  of  Vermilion  co.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Wabash  River,  16  m.  S.  of  Newport;  pop.  about 
2,8da. 

Clinton,  in  /oma,  an  E.  county,  bordering  on  Illinois: 
area.  bJ6  s<p  m.  The  Mississippi  Kiver  forms  its  E. 
boundary;  the  Wapsipinicoii  traverses  the  W.  part,  and 
forms  the  S.  boundary.  The  co.  has  consideral)li;  timber 
and  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cap.  De  Witt.  P<n>. 
35,357. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  abt.  42  m.  above  D.ivenport,  137  m.  from 
Chicago,  and  nearly  opposite  Fulton,  111. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

—  A  township  of  Linn  co. 

— A  village  of  Madison  co.,  about  37  in.  S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

■ — township  of  Wayne  co. 

Cliiiloii,  in  Kan.'<a.'i,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
D  Miglas  CO.,  near  the  Wukarusa  Kiver,  11  m.  W.S.W.  of 
L  iwrence. 

Clliitoa,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  county,  bord<Tlng  on  Ten¬ 
nessee;  arra,  about  350  sq.  m.  CumlKTland  Kiver  washes 
its  N.  border,  ami  it  is  drained  by  Wolf  Kiver  and  Indian 
Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  ami  uralulating;  Poplar 
Mountain,  a  spur  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  rises  in  tlie 

E.  part  of  this  co.  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  or  more.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  iron  ore  and  coal  abound  in  the  high¬ 
lands,  Cap.  Albany. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Hickman  co.,  about  10  rn.  from 
the  Mississipjii  Kiver,  and  300  m.  W.S.W.  of  Franklbrl; 
pop.  1,644. 

Clinton,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  E.  Felici¬ 
ana  parisli,  32  m.  N.  of  Katon  Houge. 

CliuioUy  in  Maine, i\  post-villuge  and  township  of  Ken¬ 


nebec  CO.,  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Kennebec  River, 

Clin'ton^  n  MassochuseU.s,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Worcester  co.,  on  the  Nashua  River.  35  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Boston.  Maif.  Brus-sels  and  Wilton  carpets,  Lancaster 
gingliains,  figured  counterpanes,  Clinton  gula-jdaids, 
hoop->kirts,  liorn  combs,  wire  cloth,  machinery,  Ac.  'J  he 
township  covers  an  urea  of  ubout  5,000  acres.  ibp. 
6,429. 

Clili^ton*  in  Michigan,  a  central  co.;  area,  about  576 
M|.  III.  It  is  drained  b\  the  Grand,  Maple,  and  Li>okiiig- 

flass  rivers.  The  surface  is  level  and  licnvily  timbered, 
he  soil  is  fertile.  Cap.  St.  John. 

— A  post-village  of  Lewanee  co.,  on  the  Raisin  River,  15 
in.  N.  by  E.  of  Adrian. 

— A  township  of  Macomb  co. 

Clinton,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Steele  co.,  about  12 
m.  oi  Faribault. 

Clinton,  in  Mi.ssissippi,  a  post-village  of  Hinds  co.,  10 
lu.  .  of  Jackson,  li  is  the  seat  of  Mississippi  College. 
J*<'p.  about  360. 

Clinton,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  co. :  ar^a,  about  460  sq. 
III.  It  is  drained  by  Smith's  Fork  and  Little  Platte 
River,  and  by  Castile  Creek.  The  general  surface  is 
level,  and  tlie  soil  lertile.  The  county  bus  a  large  j>ro- 
p>rtion  of  prairie.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  the 
principal  rocks.  Cap.  Plattslmrg. 

— A  \illage  of  Monroe  co.,  on  the  N.  Fork  of  Salt  River, 
81  III.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Clinton*  (formerly  Rives  Court-House.)  in  Missouri,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  a  lew  m.  N.  id'  Grand 
River,  (of  the  Osage,)  and  107  in.  >V.  by  S.  of  Jelfersun 
City. 

Clinton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Davie  co.,  on  the 
Yadkin  River,  about  105  m.  W .  ol  Raleigli. 

—A  post-village,  township,  and  cap.  of  Sampson  co.,  35 
m.  E.  of  Fayetteville. 

Clinton,  in  iVfra^/a,  a  mining-village  of  Lander  co.,  in  I 
the  Smoky  Valley  district,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Austin. 
Clinton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Essex  co.;  pop. 
2,240. 

— A  post-village  and  townsliip  of  Hunterdon  co.,  on  the  S. 
branch  of  Raritan  River.  aboiiMO  m.  N.  of  Flemington : 

/><p.  785;  of  the  tov\usliip,  3,134. 
iiiton,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  950  sq. 
m.  It  is  boumled  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Riviert*-au-Sable,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Saranac  and  Cliazy  rivers,  ami  other  small  streams.  In 
the  E.  the  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  W.  part  of  the  co.  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in 
iron  ore.  Cap.  Plattslmrg. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co.,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Plattsburg; 
pop.  2,206. 

— A  township  of  Dutchess  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Kirkland  township,  Oneida  co.,  sit.  on 
the  Oriskany  Creek,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Utica,  ami  lOO  in.  W. 
N.W.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  scat  of  llaiiiilton  Cidlege, 
counecteil  with  which  is  one  of  the  finest  observatories 
in  the  U.  States. 

Cliiiloil,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co.;  arc^r,  about  467  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  the  E.  Fork  of  Little  Miami,  by  Ander¬ 
son’s  Fork,  and  by  Todd's  and  Rattlesnake  creeks.  The 
siiifaoe  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Cap. 
M'ilmington. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  towiiMliip  of  Fuiton  co. 

— A  village  of  Huron  co..  about  14  m.  S.S.E.  of  Norwalk. 

—  .K  town>bip  of  Knox  co. 

—A  township  of  Seneca  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Suiiiinit  co.,  118  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

— .\  township  of  Vinton  co. 

— A  vil  lage  of  Wayne  co,,  in  Clinton  townsliip,  about  9  m. 
S.S.W,  of  Wooster  co. 

Clinton,  in  Pennsylvania,  N.  central  co.;  area,  aid. 
1,0UU  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  W.  Brnmli  of  the 
Susquehanna  Kiver,  and  also  drained  by  tlie  Bald  Eagle 
and  Kettle  creeks.  The  surface  is  monntainuns.  The 
soil  of  tlie  limestone  valleys  is  productive.  There  is 
abundance  of  iron-ore  and  bituminous  coal.  Ckip  Lock 
Haven. 

— A  post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  15  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 
—A  village  of  Armstrong  co.,  on  the  Alleghany  Kiver,  33 
111.  above  Pittsburg. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  village  of  Centre  township,  Greene  co.,  about  6  m.  W, 
j  of  Wiiynesburg. 

—  A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

— A  ownsbipof  Venango  CO. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  township  of  ^^'y(>ming  co. 

Clinton,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Laurens  dis¬ 
trict,  about  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Clinton,  in  Tennessee,  a.  post-village,  cap.  of  Anderson 
CO.,  on  the  Clinch  Kiver,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Knoxville,  and 
175  E.  of  Nashville; 

Clinton,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De  Witt  co., 
aliout  94  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Austin.  Tlie  lands  of  the  Gua- 
dalufie  Valley  are  said  to  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
uplands  are  rolling  and  »iiversified  in  scenery. 

I  Clinton,  in  W.  VJyinia,  a  P.  O.  of  Oliio  co. 

C  linton,  in  U»5con.«'rt,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  town¬ 
ship,  Rock  CO.,  sit.  14  m.  8.K.  of  Janesville,  60  m.  W.  by 
S.  i»f  Racine,  and  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Beloit. 

—  A  village  of  Dane  co.,  on  the  Koshkonong  River,  24  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Mailison. 

— A  post-township  of  Rock  co.,  bordering  on  Tllinois,  con¬ 
tains  the  village  of  Clinton.  TJ,o  greater  part  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  prairie  is  includeij  in  it. 

—A  township  of  Vernon  co.,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Viroqua. 


Cliii'toii*C’ol'<len  Lako,  in  Briti.sb  N.  America, coi> 
nected  with  Lake  Aylmer  on  the  N.  W.,amJ  with  Artil¬ 
lery  Lake  on  the  S.,  is  inlersccfetl  bj*  the  purullel  of  64® 
N..  and  by  the  meridian  of  107®  30'  W. 

C'liiitoii  C'orners.in  J^ew  J  V^rA'.a  P.O.  of  Dutchess  co. 

C'linton  Corni^rH,  in  Pe.nmyivanio ,  a  post-ottice  of 
M  coming  co. 

C'lin'tonilale,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

C'liiitaii  Csills,  III  Minnesota, a.  post-townsliip  of  Steele 
co.,  2  or  3  m.  .N.  of  Owatoiina. 

Clinton  Hill,  in  llinoLs,  a  village  of  St.Clair  co.,  5 
or  6  III.  N.  of  Bellville. 

C'lintoii  Iffiillou',  in  i\> IT  JbrA*,  a  P.G. of  Dutchess  co. 

C'linton  Ijjike,  in  Minntmta,^  township  of  Sherburne 
co. 

Cliiito'nia,  77.  (JBot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cam- 
pufiulacea-.  They  are  procumbent  herbs  wiih  small 
leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary  flowers.  ehgans  is  a 
beautiful  annual,  with  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
blue,  and  native  of  the  Rocky  MiUintain.s, 

C'lintoiiia,  in  JlUnois,  a  tow'n^h^p  of  Dewitt  co.,  con¬ 
tains  Clinton  the  county  seat. 

Clinton  ^lills,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Clinton  lN>int,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Dutchess  co. 

Clinton  Kivor,  in  Michigan,  lias  its  source  in  the 
nunierons  small  lakes  of  Oakland  co.,  and  fl<jws  through 
91ac(>nib  CO.,  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  6  m.  from  Mount 
Clemens,  Its  leiigtli  is  about  50  m. 

Clinton  station,  in  N.  Jersey. i\  P.O.  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Clinton  Ktation,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Clinton  co. 

Clinton  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Clin'ton%  ille,  in  Kentnrhy,  a  township  of  Bourbou 
CO.,  9  in.  S.  of  Paris,  the  county  seat. 

Clinton ville.  in  Afissmiri,  »  post-village  of  Cedar  co., 
about  65  in.  N.W.  of  S^pringfield. 

Clinton  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  An  Sable 
township.  Clinton  co.,  on  An  Sable  River,  about  150  m. 
N.  of  Albany. 

— A  village  of  Onondaga  CO., 4  or 6  in.  E.S.E.  of  Skaneatele*. 

I'liiiton ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
5  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Clinton  ville,  in  J^'misylvanin,  a  village  of  Lycoming 
CO..  III  S.K.  ol  \\  ilIianisport,Hnd  80  in.  N  .of  Harrisburg. 

—A  po.st-village  of  Venango  co.,  175  m.  W.N  W.  of  llariis- 
burg. 

Clinton  ville,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Green¬ 
brier  co  ,  231  in.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Cli'o.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
kieio,  klcios.  glory,  re¬ 
nown.]  l^Myth.)  The 
muse  of  history  and 
epic  poetry,  repre¬ 
sented  as  bearing  a 
half-opened  roll  of  a 
boedc.  Daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mne¬ 
mosyne,  she  was  the 
niotlier  of  Ilyacin- 
thns  and  II) meiin'us. 

Clio,  n.,  Cuo.MDJE, 
n.  pi.  (Zoology.)  A 
genus  and  family  of 
naked  marine  mol¬ 
luscs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Pteropoda. 

They  are  particularly 
di.stinguishcd  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  fln-like 
organs,  or  wings,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  mantle  on 
eacli  side  of  the  neck, 
and  furnished  witli 
muscular  fibres:  —  a 
peculiarity  of  struc¬ 
ture  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  propel 
thi'inselves  rapiilly 
through  the  water. 

St)  immerous  are  they 
in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  oceans,  that  the  water  appears  literally  alive 
witli  them  ;  they  are  call(*d  whale’s  food,  and  the  sea  is 
sometimes  so  glutted  with  the  Clius  that  the  whales  cun 


Fig.  623.  —  cr.io  bore.\L’S. 


Rcnrcely  open  their  mouths  witlioiit  incrnlfing  tlion- 
sands  of  them.  The  Clio  horenlis  abountls  in  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  tlie  Clio  australis  appears  to  be  equally  abun- 
ilant  in  the  polar  regions  of  the  S.  hemisphere. 
i'li'4»,  in  .S'.  ('ai’ohVnr.  a  post-village  in  Marlborough  dis¬ 
trict,  about  12'>  ni.  N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Clip,!’. a.  f  A.  S.  ch/pywn,  to  clasp,  make  much  of:  Swed. 
cUppa;  \cd\.  liippi :  klippa  :  Swed.  ainl  Gotli.  A7/;i/)a  ; 
Dan.  klippe,  to  shear,  to  crop,  to  shave  ;  ullleil  to  c/a.^  ] 
To  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arms  around;  as,  to  cLp 
one’s  sweet  h'*art. 

Now  ruQs  aad  takes  her  ia  his  cliitping  arms."  —  Sidney. 
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^To  nip,  cut,  shi'iir,  or  divide;  to  cut  off  with  sheurs  or 
scissora  ;  lu  acparute  by  a  cuttitig  stroke ;  as,  to  clip  the 
hair. 

“  PhiloMophy  will  clip  ao  ao^el's  wingK.'*  —  /Crat9. 
i»To  (liniiiii'U  by  cuttiug  off;  to  cut  short;  to  curtail ;  us, 
to  dip  coin. 

**  Mrs.  Ma)orc.^8  cliyjtrd  the  kiug's  EngtUb.”— vtddtson. 

— 1>.  t.  (Sportn.)  lu  I'alcoury,  to  uiovo  swiitiy;  usually 
followed  by  it. 

“  Some  falcoQ  .  .  .  flies  at  check,  aod,  dipt  it  down  the  wiud.” 

OrjfUcH. 

n.  An  embrace,  or  act  of  throwing  the  units  around ;  a 
hug :  a  clasp. 

'—Act  of  cutting  or  shearing  sheep.  —  The  product  of 
Kheep-sheariiig;  as,  a  gomi  dip  of  wool. 

—Ill  liie  L.  States,  a^piick  blow  or  stroke  given  by  the 
hand  ;  tis,  to  hit  one  a  clip. 

(FirritTi/.)  I  lie  haiiiuiered-oiit  upper  edge  of  a  horse’s 
shoe,  turned  up  to  protect  the  lower  p  irt  of  the  crust. 

Clip  ppr«  71.  One  who  clips:  more  particularly,  one 
who  debases  coin  by  cutting  iftf  a  portion ;  as,  a  money* 
cl^ppr. 

(Auai.)  A  cargo  ship,  especially  constrncteil  for  speed. 
They  were  built  in  the  first  in.st  uice  for  the  conveyamre 
of  perishable  goods,  and  the  fruit-clippers  and  slave- 


FitJ.  6i+. — A  CUPPER  SHIP. 


clippers  became  known  iis  tlie  fastest  ves.sels  afloat.  Of 
late  years,  tlio  finest  clippers  are  tliose  of  American 
buibi.  which  are  employed  in  the  .Atlantic,  Clippers  are 
Usually  ()f  narrow  beam,  with  sharply  curv<-d  bows  and 
of  generally  an  elliptical  shape,  having  a  deep  drauglit 
and  lofty  raking  masts. 

Clipper  CiSap.  in  Cilifornia,  n  post-village  of  Placer 
Co.,  m.  N.K,  of  Sacramento. 

Clipper  MillH.  in  dulifornia.  a  post-village  of  Butte 
<“o..  :;0  m.  E.  of  Oroville. 

Clip'piiitlT*  Tlie  act  of  encircling  with  the  arms: 
embracing. 

—  Actor  <»peration  of  cutting  off  curtailing,  or  diminishing. 

— .Apiece  of  anything  separated  by  clipping;  as,  “the 
cUp/tin  /s  iff  our  l)<^ar*ls.”  —  Lorkc. 

Clique*.  (Ar/ecA-,)  n.  fFr.  Etynnd.  unknown.]  A  party  ; 
a  coterie:  a  set :  a  faetion  :  a  cabal :  a  gang:  as,  a  di'ni^ 
of  politicians.  (Used,  fur  tlie  most  part,  in  a  disreputable 
sense). 

Cllq'iiinll,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  a  clique  or 
coterie:  as,  cHquidt  interests. 

Cliq'uii^ni.  77.  Party  spirit :  the  feeling  of  associating 

•  or  liamling  together  in  cliques,  sots,  or  factions. 

CIIhIi'^cIuhIi.  %\  77.  Tosoutxl  like  thecbiahingof  word.s ; 
to  clash.  —  Wnreestfr. 

ClN'tllPilf*»,  an  Athenian  of  the  family  ot  Alcrnieon. 
It  is  said  that  he  invented  the  ostraei.sui,  and  that  he 
was  the  fi^^t  who  was  bani-<hed  by  that  institution. 

Clith  'eroo.  a  towiw>f  England,  in  bancashire,  on  the 
Kibble, m.  from  Manchester.  Man/.  Cotton  fabrics. 
Pot\  14,00(1. 

Clito'rla,  77.  A  genus  of  twining  and  generally 

unimp'irtant  plants,  order  Fthdcer^. 

CirtoriH.  77.  {An'tt.)  A  small  round  organ,  situate  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  vulva,  and  sepHrat«*d  by  a  small 
space  from  tin*  ahteri«>r  commissure  of  the  labia. 

ClPtllH,  a  distinguished  M  icedoniau  general,  who  saved 
the  lifeof  Alexander  the  (Jreat  at  tlie  battle  of  Granicus, 
but  who,  having  expostulated  with  his  imperial  master 
when  the  latter  was  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  Wits  slain  by 
him.  B.  c.  32^. 

Clive, (OP  Plassev.)  Robert,  boun.  an  English  general,  b. 

lie  greatly  distinguislied  himself  in  17al  against 
the  French  in  India.  Tlie  state  of  his  health  having  com- 
pHIed  liim  to  return  to  England  in  1753,  he  was  received 
with  great  honor:  and  in  175,5  lie  was  sent  out  again  to 
India.a.s  lieut.-c«donel  in  tlie  army,  lie  destroyed  some 
nests  of  pirates  on  tlie  Coromambd  coast,  and  reached 
M.idris  on  the  20th  June,  1756.  On  that  very  day 
the  English  in  Bengal  experienced  tlie  heavy  disaster 
of  the  capture  of  Calcutta  by  Surajah  Dowlab.  Clive 
sailed  from  Madra.s  to  the  Uooghly  to  save  the  Eng¬ 
lish  power  in  Bengal.  He  dn»ve  the  enemy  out  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  a  temporary  treaty  was  made;  but  liostilities 
soon  recommenced,  ami  on  the  *2^td  June,  1757.  with 
3,01)0  men.  utterly  routed  the.  nabob's  army  of  50.000,  in 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  Tliis  decisive  victory  secured  for 
the  Knglit.h  not  only  the  mastery  of  Benpil.  but  a 
permanent  ascendancy  over  the  East.  C,  gained  other 
important  military  advantages,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1760,  loaded  with  wealth  and  glory.  He  was 
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enthusiastically  received,  and  created  (by  an  Irish  peer- 
agcy  bord  and  baron  «d  lMa>sey.  In  1 . 64  be  was  u  third 
time  sent  out  to  India,  wiiere  he  liomu'aldy  dislinguLhed 
himself  by  bis  exertions  in  tlie  more  dillicult  and  in- 
vidauisdut.v  ofrefiu  iuiiig  ihe  gross  abiisrs  that  abounded 
in  the  Indian  adminisir.tiiou.  This  made  him  many 
enemies;  and  on  ins  final  return  to  England,  in  1767, 
he  became  the  object  of  incessant  attack  in  the  public 
press,  and  ultimately  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Clive 
was.  in  fact,  tar  from  being  a  tanitless  man.  I  liroiigliout 
bis  career  in  the  Flist,  be  bad.  in  liis  negotiations  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  dealings,  acted  on  the  ina.xiin,  that  it  \^as  quite 
allowableto  figlit  the  cunning  and  faithless  natives  with 
their  ow  n  wi-apons.  He  said,  in  his  ilelem  e,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  true  poli.  y  ami  Justice  to  deceive  such  vil¬ 
lains.  Acts  ol  cliicanery,  and  even  of  forgery,  could: 
thus  b<^  I ruly  cliarged  against  Clive.  But  Ids  fearless 
defem-e  ol  bim.-elt  in  parliament  was  very  effei  tiV4*.  The 
inagidtude  of  bi.-s  services  was  umlemable:  and  the 
House  of  ('oinnions,  alter  a  long  debate  on  2:.d  May, 
1773,  refus<‘d  to  vote  lhat  bold  Clive  had  abused  bis 
{lower,  and  came  (o  the  re.solution,  that  “  bmd  Clive  ha.s 
rendere<|  great  and  meritoriou^services  to  his  country.” 
But  though  thus  lioiiorably  ac(putted  by  parlj..inent, 
Clive  s  b  nighty  .spirit  suilered  deeply  from  the  attacks 
aimed  at  him :  his  health  also  w.is  impaiivtl,  and  be  fear¬ 
fully  aggraviiti'd  both  his  mental  and  jthvsicul  prostra¬ 
tion  by  file  immoderate  use  of  opium.  On  the  22d  Nov., 
177  i,  he  committed  suicide. 

CIlv'orM,  77.  See  Cleavers. 

n.  Inclinatiun  or  declination  ;  gradient. 

I'l4»7i'cai,  77.;  Cloac-b.  [bat.,  a  sewer.]  A  common 
sewer,  or  conduit  carrietl  underground. 

— A  water-closet ;  a  privy. 

{Aniiq)  Rome  was  intersected  by  nnmerou.s  8e\vei*8, 
some  of  wliii'li  were  of  an  immense  size;  tlie  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  them  Wiis  the  rUmva  ma.Timn,  the  construction 


Fig.  625.  —  cloaca  m  \xi.ma. 


of  which  is  attributeil  to  Turquinns  PriscuR.  It  was 
formed  hy  tliree  tiers  of  arches,  one  within  the  other, 
the  innermost  of  wbicli  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  14  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  manner  of  its  construction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  625. 

( /V/^.fiVJ.)  The  pouch  at  the  extremity  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  wlia  li  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  are  com¬ 
mingled  in  birds  fish,  and  reptiles. 

C'loa'oal*  <1.  B  •longing,  or  relating,  to  a  cloaca. 

C'loaei'iia.  {.Mgih.)  A  goddess  of  Rome,  wlio  presided 
over  the  cloaca* :  the  goddess  (if  jiurificatiun ;  one  of  the 
numerous  name.s  given  to  Venus. 

Cloak,  told  spelling  Cloke.)  [.A.  S.  lack  ;  Flem.  Morkf.; 
Ar.  k/utitf.,  iv  hm^o  robe.]  A  loose  outer  garment  worn 
indiscriminately  by  man  or  woman;  a  mantle;  a  cover¬ 
ing  against  bad  weutlier. 

“  He  lay  like  a  warrior  taklniz;  his  rest, 

With  hiji  martial  cloak  aromjd  him.”  —  Wolfe. 


— The  ground  ;  the  earth;  the  soil. 

•*  The  clod 

Where  ooce  their  8ultau‘8  horse  has  tnul  ”  —  Swift. 

— ThatAAhich  is  base  and  earthy,  or  of  a  worldly  nature, 
by  cAUiipuri.sun  with  things  s{iirituab 

'*  The  dpirii  of  man. 

Which  God  inspired,  CHiiui/t  r>>geiher  perish 

With  this  c«»rp‘»r«al  clod."  ~-‘Mtlton. 

—  A  dull,  stiqiid,  thick-headed,  obtuse,  gross,  emjity -brained 
tellow. 

*•  The  vulgar  !  a  scarce  animated  clod, 

Ne'er  ples*»ed  with  uugljl  ahuve  'fin.”  —  Dryden. 

— V.  7.  Tocollect  into  concretions, or  a  tbick  mass;  to  clot. 

*•  W’ash  ulf  tile  clodded  gore.  ’  —  .Vii7oa. 

— r,  o.  To  Jielt  with  clod.s;  as,  to  ch>d  a  policeman. 

CI<Mr«oruA7lior,  77.  (yi^7-7V.)  An  iinpb  m«  nt  used  for 
ciusiiihg  and  (*ressiiig  tbfsoil.  In  general  torm,  it 
consists  of  a  limlrical  loll  /r  diviileil  into  many  pieces, 
all  strung  U|  «  n  <  iic  axle.  '1  bese  pi<  c<‘s  a*  t  iially  consti¬ 
tute  a  iiuinbei  (*i  indept  iidciit  av  beei -,  aa  liicb  are  nott  bed 
on  the  ouler  cd^e,  ami  si*  loinied  as  lo  jirevent  the  te:  r- 
ing  np  oi'tbe  land,  aa  bit  b.  aa  In  n  the  common  rolb-r  aa..j 
employed  in  rolling  a  growing  crop,  avus  a  sei  ious  ol  jec- 
tion 

Clotl'tly,  a.  Consisting  of  clods;  as,  ncloddy  piece  of 
ground 

—  Earthy:  mean;  gross;  base. 

“  Turniuif .  .  .  the  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold.”  Shake. 

<'lo<rilO|»|><*r,  77.  A  (  ountryinan;  a  btiiii{ikin  ;  a 
boor;  acluAvn;  adult;  a  ploughman  ;  as,  us  vulgar  as* 

clieMtippi’l'. 

<*lo<l'onl<l.  See  Ci.oun,  (St.) 

I'lAMloiiiir  ,  (' /o't/o-aori*,)  son  of  Clovis,  succeeded,  on 
tlie  death  of  bis  fatliei  in  511,  to  the  kingdom  of  Orleans. 
He  foiigiit  against  SigiMnniid.  king  of  Burgundy,  took 
Iiiiu  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  d'*ath.  He  l^im.^elf  avhS 
atti-i  Avanls  slain  in  a  battle  wiih  (iomloinar,  Mgismnnd's 
successor,  in  524.  He  lelt  lbreecliildren.tif  whom  Iavo 
Aveie  murdered  by  tlieir  uncle,  and  the  third,  Clodoald, 
savcti  iiimsell  by  flight. 

77.  A  tloU;  a  tliick  pated  fellow  ;  a  num¬ 
skull. 

i'loil  patod,  a.  Thick-headed;  assish;  stiqiid  ;  without 
brains. 

C'lod'poll,  77.  Identically  the  same  as  CL"Dpate,  7.  v. 

“Thi.s  letter  being  80  exct-lleiitiy  iguuraut.  he  wilt  flud  that  it 
comes  from  a  clodpoU.”  —  Shak$. 

i'loflT.  SeeCLOUi.H. 

Clog*,  V.  a.  [From  Gotb.  ligav,  A  S  licgan.  t<i  lie,  comes 
the  r.  a.  galagjan.  to  lay,  to  place  upon,  aa  lienee  the  Eng. 
clog,  something  laid  on,  a  burden,  impediment.]  To  load 
or  fill  with  something  that  retards  or  hinders  motion; 
to dmpede  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  choke  up ;  as.  to  i  t  g  a  gutter. 

'*  His  mujexty's  shipii  were  uver-efo^yed  with  great  ordiinace.” 

Ralfitjh. 

— To  overburden  ;  to  encumber,  as  with  a  load  ;  to  hamper. 
“  The  wings  of  birds  were  cUujg'd  with  icc  and  snow.”— iirydcw. 

— To  embarrass;  to  binder,  contuse,  or  restrain. 

“  The  clogging  bnrilien  of  a  guilty  soul.”  —  Shake. 

— c.i.  To  be  loaded  or  encumbered  Avith  anything;  as, a 
dogging  saAv, 

— To  coalesce;  to  unite  and  adhere  ;  as,  iodog  like  seeds. 

— n  A  kind  of  heavy  shoe,  usually  made  of  Avood.  (Called 
in  France,  ,^ahot.) 

“  In  France,  the  middle  sort  makes  use  of  wooden  cloge." 

Harvey  (1642). 

— Anything  put,  or  laid  on,  which  hinders  or  retards  mo 
tioii;  a  hindrance;  an  embarrassment;  a  stumbling- 
block. 

••  Weariness  of  the  flesh  is  a  heavy  clog  to  the  will.”— looker. 


— A  difiguise;  a  jiretext:  anything  intended  to  bide  7)r  con¬ 
ceal  ;  an  exru.se;  a  fair-seeming  pretence ;  as,  ixclook  to  sin. 

'*  No  innn  is  esteemed  who  wears  religion  otherwise  than  aa  a 
cloak }  "—South. 

— v.a.  To  Cdver  Avith  a  cbaik; — metajihorically,  to  con¬ 
ceal;  to  bide:  to  cover:  to  inaHk:  tt*veil:  uh.  to  cloak 
drunkenness  under  the  guise  <if  teetotali.-iin. 

C'loak'-ba;;,  77.  A  valise:  apoi  tmuntcuu;a  bagin  wbicli 
clothes  an*  carrleil. 

*■  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  .  .  .  stuffed  clonk-bag  of  guts?” 

Shaks. 

i'loak'eflly*  adv.  In  a  cloaked  orcnnceab*d  manner. 

i’l4Mkk'iii;C\  77.  Act  of  hbling  or  concealing  anything  to 
be  a-sbamed  of:  as,  “  dis.semblings  ami  c/7>7iA*7?7.7i.”  AVrype. 

— Cl<*th  or  material  adapted  for  makng  cloaks. 

C'look,  77.  [A.  S.  7'/i/,77<7,  clucgn  ;  Fris.  klokkc ;  D  kink; 
Ger  glorke :  Icel.  khicla;  Han  klokkc ;  \\.clf)ch;  Ar- 
moriti  kloc'h  ;  Vr.rlorhr;  0  Ger. A-u,  from  A-hic/ioTi ; 
A.  S.  clnrcon.,  to  souml,  to  strike,  to  give  forth  a  sound.] 
A  machine  wliieh  measures  time  and  its  divisions,  by 
means  of  a  pi'iiduliim  and  wheels  imived  by  Aveigbts, 
8]irings.  an<l  sometimes  by  magnetic  poAver,  and  so  naine<l 
from  its  striking  the  hours  on  a  bell;  any  hondogical 
contrivance  for  keiqiing  reconl  of  time.  See  Horolo(;t. 

— The  flowered  or  figured  work  about  the  ankle  of  a  stock- 
ing. 

“  His  stockings  with  silver  clocks  were  ravish’d  from  him.’  Swi/t 
What  o'eVtck  ix  it  t  A  contraction  and  corruption  of 
what  hour  of  the  clock  1.4  it^ 

“  What  is  'I  o'clock  f 
Upon  the  stroke  of  four.”  —  Shaks. 

1’.  71.  and  V.  1.  Rf*e  Cluck. 

C’l«<»k'-work*  77.  Machinery  and  movements  of  a 
clock:  any  machinery  resembling  that  of  aclock;  well- 
adjust<*d  Av<  rk  :  as.  it  acts  like  c5ic/.-7/>7>rAr. 

i’lock'villo,  in  M  )erA\a  post-toAvnship  of  Madison  co. 

C'locK  77.  [  A.  S.  c/777/;  D.  A7wj7;  Ger.  ;  Icel.c/'W.  8(50 
Clot.]  A  concreted  mass  or  lump:  a  hani  lump  of  earth 
of  any  kiml :  a  mass  of  cohering  earth  or  clay;  turf. 

“  Who  pounds  with  rakes  the  crumbling  clods T”  —Drydetu 


— A  weight  attached  to  the  leg  of  un  animal  to  prevent  ita 
going  astray. 

“Asa  dog  .  .  . 

By  chance  breaks  loose,  and  quits  bis  cloy.”  —  ffttdibras. 

Close's:! iiosJi.  77.  State  of  being  hampered  or  clogged; 
staU'of  wearing  clogs. 

77.  The  thing  which  clogs,  (r.) 

77.  That  cl«>gs  or  has  power  to  clog:  thick; 
gross:  lumpy;  adhesive;  n.R,  cloggy  soil. 

C’log‘'-liC‘a<k  77.  (.4rc/7.)  A  round  tower  of  slender  pro¬ 
portions,  atta«  bed  b»  sundry  old  cliurclies  in  Ireland. 

C’loti’lioon,  in  1  reland,  a  town  ol'  Munster, co.  Tipperary, 
13]4  m.  W.s.M’.  of  Clonmel:  pop.  2,111. 

lior,  in  Irt'land,  a  decJiy‘*<l  episcopal  city,  and  dis- 
francliisetl  parliamentary  bi»roiigIi,  in  Ulster,  co.  Tyrone; 
p'lp.  about  523. 

Clols'tor,  77.  f  Fr.  cl  atre  ;  A.  R.  daustr  ;  Lat.  daustrum, 
from  daado,  to  Kbut  or  to  shut  up  or  in.] 


Fig.  626.  — CLOISIEK  OF  AULJiS,  (Eruuco.) 
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A  monafltoi^',  either  inh.itiited  by  monks,  or  l)y  ntins,  who 
are  encloseti  or  Hhiit  up  from  the  \vorhl.  In  u  more  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  covered  passage 
rnnnini;  round  the  walls  of  certain  portions  of  monas¬ 
teries.  It  is  usually  fouml  extemliijjj  over  three  shies  of 
a  square  or  (piadrangle,  with  tl>e  outer  walls  consistin'^ 
of  pillars  ami  arches,  and  the  roof  frcipiently  arched 
ami  ornamented  with  tracery.  In  the  ancient  monas¬ 
teries  the  (doi.sters  were  used  for  several  purposes.  The 
inouks  Iteld  their  lectures  in  them,  and  at  cert^iin  hours 
of  the  day  met  there  ami  conversed  toj^etlier. 

—a.  a.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  cloister  or  monastery  ; 
to  confine  closely  within  walls;  to  immure. 

“  Go!  ctoi«<cr thee  iu  some  religious  house.” — Sfiaks. 

Clois'toral,  Clois'tral,  a.  Confined  to  a  cloister; 
retiredfrom  the  world;  recluse;  secluded;  as,  cioi$teral 
men.” —  Walton. 

Cloiiiiterod*  a.  Dwelling  in  cloisters;  solitary;  se¬ 
cluded;  retired  from  the  world. 

“  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloitter'd  rirtoo.” — }filton. 

—Enclosed;  built  around  with  arcades,  piazzas,  &c. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  coroiuotilj  two  open 

courts.”-—  WottOH. 

ClolH'terer,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  cloister. 

Clois'tress,  n.  A  imn ;  a  female  who  has  vowed  re¬ 
ligious  retirement. — Johmon.  (R.) 

“  Like  a  cloiatress  she  will  veiled  walk.”  —  Shaka. 

CloUe,  n.  See  Cloak. 

Oloiiih,  (Hd'H,)  imp.  of  Climb,  q.  v. 
n.  Same  as  Clamp,  7.  v. 

Cluii,  a  prefi.x  to  numerous  places  in  Ireland.  It  signi¬ 
fies  a  fertile  strip  of  land  entirely  encloseil  by  a  bog.  or 
by  water  on  the  one  siile,  and  a  bog  on  the  other.  The 
numl>er  of  names  with  whicli  it  is  allietl  is  about  90. 

Cloiiakil'ty,  a  town  of  Ir<  land,  co.  Cork,  situated  in 
a  hay  of  the  Atlantic,  called  Clonakilty  Bay,  20  in.  S.W. 
of  Cork  ;  pop.  3,108. 

doiiur<r,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath,  11  m.  from 
Trim ;  pop.  4,000. 

a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Monaghan,  10  m.  S.W, 
of  Mouaglian;  pop.  2,.T13. 

Clou  fert.  a  parish  ami  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway, 
3C  m.  from  Galway,  ybp.  3,884. — The  name  also  of  two 
bogs  in  the  same  co.,  traversed  by  the  Great  C.in  il. 

Cloil'ie,  a.  [Fr.  clnmquf,  from  Gr.  Idonox,  any  violent, 
confused  motion  ]  Irregulareonvul.sive  motions  ; 

convulsions  with  alternate  relaxation  ;  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  tonic.,  which  signifies  a  constant  rigidity. 

Dunr/lison. 

Clonmel^  a  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Waterford  ami  Tip¬ 
perary,  plca.santly  situated  on  tlie  river  Suir,  14  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Cashel.  Mauf.  Cotton  fabrics.  I^qi.  16,000. 

Cl  onint^lC,  in  'Penn.<(>/lpania,  a  B.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Cloiltarl”,  a  village  of  Irelan<l,  prov.  Leinster,  co.  Dub¬ 
lin,  m.  from  the  castle  of  Dublin;  pop.  200.  Here, 
April  23,  1034,  Brian  Born,  king  <»f  Irelarul.  with  a  force 
of  20,000  men,  dcfcate'l  21,000  Danes,  utider  King  Sitric. 
7,000  Irish,  including  Brianand  his  son,  fell  in  the  action. 
The  Dinish  loss  nmounted  to  13,000. 

Cloii'thal,  or  Klau'tliaU  »  b<ke  of  Switzerland,  3 
III.  from  Glams.  It  is  2  rn.  long  by  I  broad,  and  is  ele¬ 
vated  2,526  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cloop,  n.  [  From  the  sound.]  The  sound  made  when  a 
cork  is  wrenched  from  the  mouth  of  a  bottle. 

Clootz,  .Tkax  Bapt!.ste  de,  a  Prussian  baron,  bidter 
known  as  .\xvchvr.sis  Clooi’Z,  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  violent  actors  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  wjvs  born  at  Cb*ves,  in  1755,  and  very 
early  ilissipabnl  the  greater  porti'>n  of  his  fortune.  In 
1790.  being  at  Paris,  he  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Assemidy,  attend  -d  by  a  number  of  men 
dressed  to  represmit  various  foreign  nations;  ami,  de- 
Bi’ribing  himself  us  the  •*  orator  of  the  hiitnau  race,”  he 
(hMuanded  the  right  of  confederation.  After  making 
himself  conspicuous  by  a  variety  of  fotdish  projects  set 
forth  in  no  less  foolisli  speeches,  he  was  in  1792  sent  to 
the  NatiiUial  Convention  as  deputy  from  the  department 
of  the  Oise.  As  might  be  expected  from  his  previous 
conduct,  he  was  among  tliose  who  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  urifijrtunate  Louis  XV’I.  liisoourse,  however,  w.is 
now  wellriigh  run,  for,  becoming  an  oliject  of  suspicion 
to  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested. ami  guillotined  in  1794. 

Cloqnel*  Jules  Germain, (/Jo-Aviy',)  a  French  physician, 
member  «»f  the  Institute  and  of  the  .^cadmiiy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  B.  in  Paris,  1790,  is  brother  of  the  celebrated  anatte 
mist,  M.  Hippolyte  Clo»pu*t,  who  D.  in  1843.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Paris,  took  his  liegroe  (*f  doctor  in  1S17.  ami 
after  some  competition,  was,  in  1831.  electctl  to  tlio  chair 
of  Pathological  Surgery.  In  addition  to  various  the8<-s, 
which  have  received  high  commendation,  lie  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Anatomie  tU.  rUoinm>^,  1821-31:  of  Pitholoqie, 
Chirurijicah..  Ac.,  in  1831,  and  other  wc*rks.  He  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  Didinnnair'r  lifi  is  a 

skilful  oi»erator,  and  has  invented  various  useful  surgi¬ 
cal  instruments. 

Close,  (A/o?,)  r.  rt.  [Lat.  chuiauK.  from  clando,  to  fllint: 
Fr.  c^o.s.]  Ti>  shut;  to  move  or  bring  as  near  a.s  possilile 
togetlier;  to  make  fast  l>y  pressing  together,  or  by  stop¬ 
ping  an  open  place;  to  shut  up;  to  block  up;  as,  to 
close  one’s  eyes. 

*•  Now  stir  the  fire  and  dote  the  shutter*  fa'it."—  Cou-per. 

.•-To  end ;  to  finish;  to  ci>nclmle:  to  ctmiplcte;  to  bring 
to  an  end  or  perio<l ;  as.  to  clone  an  account. 

“  One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  done  Drj/den. 

-!-To  inclose;  to  encompass;  t*)  confine:  to  gather  round. 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  hath  in  him 
dosed’”  —  Shtiks. 

To  come  close  together:  to  unite:  to  coalesce;  as, 
to  close  a  wound.  —  To  end  ;  to  terminate,  or  come  to  a 
perioil;  as,  the  poll  at  five  o’clock. 


To  close,  on,  or  upon.  To  agree  upon;  to  join  in;  to 
Come  to  a  mutual  uudcrstamliiig  or  agreement ;  a-s,  “fo 
clo.se  upon  some  meiusures  between  them.” —  Temple. 

To  close  until.  To  accede  to  ;  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with;  to  comply  with;  us,  to  close  uu't/i  certain  jiropo- 
sitious. — To  make  an  agretuneiit  with  ;  to  unite  with. 

"  It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  dose 
In  terui;i  uf  Irieudsbip  with  ihiue  eueiuius.”  —  Hhakt. 

— To  grapple  with  in  wrestling. 

— n.  [Lat.  clausula,  from  ctaudo.]  A  closing;  conclusiuu; 
termination  ;  final  end ;  as,  the  close  uf  a  war. 

**  Spee<ly  death. 

The  dote  of  all  my  miseries  and  itie  balm.”  —  Jftfion. 

— Manner  of  shutting:  jtinctiou  ;  as,  tlie  clo.se  of  a  door. 

— A  grapple  in  wrestling;  us,  to  make  one's  adversary 
come  to  the  close. 

{Mas.)  Emi  of  a  musical  strain;  a  double  bar  mark¬ 
ing  the  end ;  rest. 

••  At,  eVry  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 

Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  suug.”  — Dryden. 

A'XOHO,  (klos,)  n.  [Fr.  cA's;  Lat.  c2u«sm.s‘,  from  cluwlo,  to 
shut.]  All  inclosed  space:  specifically,  a  small  field  or 
B(piare  of  land  surrounded  by  a  lence,  rail,  or  wall ;  as,  a 
cathedral  close. 

”  I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  dote.”  ‘^Shaks. 

--In  Englnid,  a  narrow  way  or  passage  leading  from  one 
street  to  another,  or  to  a  court  of  lit>use8. 

{Law.)  An  interest  in  the  soil,  or  in  trees  or  growing 
crops. 

— a.  Shut  or  made  fast:  tiglit;  closed  so  as  to  have  no 
opening;  jus,  a  close  window. 

— Confined;  stagnant;  oppressive;  having  no  vent;  with¬ 
out  ventilation;  cuushig  lassitude:  as,  close,  weather. 

— Secret;  hidden;  confined;  secluded;  private;  pent  up. 

“  Nor  could  UU  acts  loo  dote  a  vizard  wear.”— /iryden. 

— Compact;  solnl;  dense;  having  all  the  parts  amal¬ 
gamated. 

“  The  inward  substance  of  the  earth  is  of  itself  an  uniform  mass, 
dote  aud  compact. Burnet. 

— Viscous;  glutinous  ;  tenacious  ;  not  volatile. 

“This  oil  .  .  .  is  supposed  of  to  dose  and  teuacious  a  sub¬ 
stance.”—  iVUkint. 

— Disposed  to  bo  secretive;  wary;  reticent;  cautious; 
taciturn. 

“  Constant  you  are  . .  .  and  for  secrecy,  no  lady  closer.”  —  Shaka. 

— Pemirious ;  stingy;  niggardly;  parsimonious;  as,  a 
close  old  bunks. 

— Near  to;  adjacent;  adjoining;  brought  into  the  same 
neighborhood  ;  —  often  preceding  to ;  a.-;,  vUise  to  a  wall. 

“  Some  dire  mi-sfortune  follows  dose  behind.”  —  Pope. 

— Familiar;  intimate;  coufideiitial  ;  brought  into  contact. 

*•  Mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  c/o«e.”  —  Milton. 

— Strictly  adhering  to  the  original;  witliunt  deviation; 
literal;  strict;  as,  a  close  cop3'.  —  I'recise;  careful;  at¬ 
tentive;  accurate;  a.s,  a  clo.nt  observer.  —  In  doul)t ; 
evenly  balanced;  about  equal;  as,  a  close  contest. 

(//  r.)  Api)lied  to  a  bird,  wbeii  its  wings  are  down  and 
close  to  the  body. 

Cose  corporation.  A  corporate  body  whose  t>Ricersnre 
unattainaldo  by  the  general  public.  —  Vlose-vowd.  A 
Vowel  pronounced  by  a  contraction  of  Hie  lips.  —  Close 
to  the  wind.  {Naut.)  Said  of  a  vessel  when  sailing  close- 
hauled.  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  whence  the 
wind  blows. 

Close,  atip.  Closely;  nearly;  denselj*;  secretly;  press- 
ingly. 

“  C7o«e  following  pace  for  p.ace.”  —  .Vj7/on. 

Close'-haiid eti,  a.  Inclose  order;  closely  united. 

Closo'-Oiirrotl,  a.  Firmly  cb».sed  by  bars. 

Closo'*bo(lie(l,  u.  Setting  or  fitting  close  to  the  bod^'; 
as,  a  clo.<e-ho>lieii  coat.”  —  Aylilfe. 

Close'-coinpacted,  a.  Being  in  compact  order. 

ClOHe'-liHte<l,  a.  Griping;  covetous;  niggardly; 
stingy;  as,  a  rlme-Jisted  (unployer. 

C10He'-liasi<lo(l,  a.  Covetous;  penurious;  parsimoni¬ 
ous  ;  close-fi*ited. 

<'loHo'-liaiido<liioss,  «.  Covetousness;  stinginess. 

C'iOHe'-lksiiiled,  n  {Nant.)  A  term  applied  to  a  ship 
sailing  with  her  yards  braced  up  so  as  to  get  as  much  as 
]io.ssible  to  windward. 

4’lose'ly,  af/u.  In  a  close  m-anner;  nearly;  pressingly. 

“  Follow  Fluellen  dose.ly  at  the  heels.”  —  Shaka. 

do^'oii,  r.  a.  To  fiusten,  bind,  or  make  close,  (r.) 

“  Uis  friends  doacn  the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to  him.” 

Brit.  <^»art.  Jiev. 

CIONe'noss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  close;  com¬ 
pactness;  nearness;  secrecy;  stinginess;  oi)pressivene.ss : 
literalness:  narrowness;  earnestness;  as.  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere,  closrness  of  disposiiicm,  closeness  of  neigh¬ 
borhood,  closene.ss  of  imitation.  Ac. 

Cl4w'or,  »7.  The  jutsoii  or  ihing  which  closes;  a  fin- 
isluif  *.  a,  conclnder. 

(Buildiuff.)  A  brick-bat  inserted  whero  the  distance 
will  not  permit  of  a  brick  in  length.  —  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  mason’s  work,  ami  it  signifies  in  that  cast*  the 
piece  of  stone  introduced  to  fill  up  a  course  of  ashlaring 
around  a  building  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
breaking  of  the  lamd. 

Close'-Sitool,  ??.  A  chanjber-utensil ;  a  bidet,  (7.  r.) 

“  And  his  high  helmet  was  a  dose-stool  pan.”  —  Garth. 

Clos'et,  n.,  [dim.  of  close.]  A  small  room  or  private 
apartment. 

*•  The  taper  burneth  in  your  doset.”  —  Shaka. 

— Any  small  room  intended  for  privacy  ;  a  cabinet ;  a  pri¬ 
vate  repository. 

“  He  furaishe*  her  doaet  first,  and  fills 

The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells.”  —  Z)ry<ien. 

— V.  a.  To  shut  np  or  conceal  in  a  closet. 

“  The  heat  of  thy  great  love  .  .  .  doth  closet  up  Itself.”— jffer6er<. 


—To  t.ake  into  a  private  np.irfment  for  consniltation. 

“  About  this  time  begau  the  project  of  closetittg." — Swift. 
l’IOMo'-toii;;:iieU,  a.  Beticent ;  keejung  silence ;  cau¬ 
tions  in  sjieecli. 

n.  Privately  ronimitte<I  sin. 

1.  {Farriery.)  A  distemper  in  cattle.  See 
FoU-NDER. 

{Games.)  Skittles;  the  game  of  lune-pinH.  (Sometimes 
written  clonhcy.) 

i'los'ter,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  |>ost-TiIlage  of  Bergen  co., 
abt.  2U  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  New  York. 

C'los'uro,n.  [Lat.  clausura.]  Act  or  operation  of  shut¬ 
ting;  as,  the  closure  of  a  chink. 

— That  which  closes  or  hUiUs;  that  which  separate 
pai  ts  are  made  to  adhere. 

“Without  a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.”  —  Pope, 

— An  inclosure;  that  which  incloses  or  confines. 

“Within  the  guilty  closure  of  tby  walls.”  —  5/iaAs. 

— A  conclusion  ;  an  end. 

*‘  And  make  a  mutual  dosure  of  our  bouse.” — Shake. 

Clot.  71.  [D.  I'luit,  Hoot ;  Ger.  Idoss.  The  root  is  found  in 

W.  chxldiaw,  to  dig.]  A  concretion  ;  a  mass  of  soft  or 
fluid  matter  concreted ;  as,  a  clot  of  Idood. 

{Chem.)  In  a  few  minutes  after  tlie  blood  hns  been 
drawn,  it  begins  to  assume  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and 
the  semi-solid  mass  thus  formeci  separates  into  a  red 
8oli<I  iK)rtion  or  clot,  wliich  continues  to  shrink  f«'r  10  or 
12  hours,  and  a  clear  yellow  liquid  or  serum.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  this  coagulation  is  due  to  the  cooling 
of  the  blood,  but  it  is  found  by*  ex]H‘riment  to  take  place 
even  more  rapidly  when  tin*  temperature  <»f  the  blood 
is  raised  (»ne  or  two  degrees  alter  it  has  been  drawn  ; 
and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  it  he  artificially  cooled,  its 
coagulation  is  retanled.  The  reason  of  thi.s  remarkable 
behavior  of  the  blood  is  iKd  yet  und<‘rsto<»d. 

C'lot,  V.  i.  To  form  into  clots  or  cIojIs;  to  liang  together. 
To  concrete:  to  coagulate:  to  gather  into  concretions. 
To  be  defib*d.  or  become  gro,*,s. 

“The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion.”  —  Milton. 
n.  (Bot.)  Tlu‘  Burdock. 

Clolll,7t.  Regular  pi.  ClotiLs  ;  but  written  when  used 
in  relation  to  garments.  Clothes.  [A.i*.  clath ;  Ger. 
Held;  Sw'ed.  and  Goth.  I  lade,  cloth,  a  garment:  allied 
to  \V  ch/d,  warm,  sheltertsl,  and  clydiam.  to  make  warm 
or  comfortable.  Derived  by  ‘*31101118,”  from  Gr.  UOtho, 
to  spin.]  A  mamifartur(‘d  substatice  c«»nsi.sting  of  wjiol, 
hair,  cott<»n.  flax,  and  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  filaments. 
It  is  formed  byw’eaxiiig  or  interlacing  llireads,  and  is 
used  for  nnikiug  garments  or  other  c<»vering8.  The  term 
cloth,  w’licn  used  ubmc,  is  generally  cmpbiycil  to  <lis- 
tingui'li  woollen  cloth  fnmi  faln  ics  made  of  any  other 
textile  material.  Sc*e  Woollen  MxNUFAtTURE. 

— A  piece  of  any  woven  fabric  set  apurtforaiairticularuse; 
as.  a  t.tble-c/oi/#. 

— Any  texture  used  as  a  covering;  as,  the  green  cloth  of  a 
billiard-table. 

— A  term  given  to  the  clerical  profession  generally,  by 
virtue  of  their  peculiar  garb;  as,  a  brother  of  tlie  cloth. 
C'loniuiro  I.,  {li-lo-tair',)kih^  of  France,  b.  4‘J7,  was  Hie 
son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilda.  He,  at  first,  wa.s  only  king 
of  Soi>soii8,  in  51 1  ;  but  became,  in  55S.  master  of  the 
wliole  of  France,  on  the  death  of  bis  brothers.  1).  .561. 
Cloihaire  II.,  B.  about  575,  succeeded  his  father,  Cbil- 
peric  1.,  ill  tiie  kingdom  of  Foissons,  at  tlie  age  of  fmir 
nioiitlis.  His  motlier  maintained  the  kingdom  for  him 
against  the  clTiU'ts  <if  Cbildebert,  ami  aftcrward.s  beemn- 
ing  pos8«*sscd  of  Austnusia,  he  reigned  over  the  w  liule 
of  the  kingdom.  D.  C2S. 

Clothaire  HI.,  n.  C52.  came  to  tlie  throne  of  Burgundy 
in  655,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Clovis  II.  Baiibla, 
his  mother,  governed  during  his  minority  with  great 
wisflom.  D.  670. 

Clothaire  IV.,  reigned  only  in  name  from  717  to  720, 
Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace,  having  the  real 
jiower.  1).  720. 

Clotlio*  V.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  clothed  or  ciad.)  [From 
Hu*  noun.]  To  jiut  clothes  or  garments  on.  To  cover 
witli  dress.  To  furnish  with  raiment.  —  To  jmt  on; 
to  invest:  to  cover;  to  surround;  to  encompass;  to 
cover  or  spn*u(l  over. 

— V.  i.  To  wear  cloth<*8.  —  Shal'S. 

C’lofhcs,  77. of  Cloth.  Covering  for  the  body.  What¬ 
ever  covering  is  worn,  or  made  In  be  worn,  for  decency 
or  comfort.  Garment.s;  raiment:  attire;  dress;  vest¬ 
ments;  ajiparel. —  Blankets.  Ac.,  put  upon  a  bed. 
ClotlkOK'-liorMO,  77.  A  frame  that  is  used  for  hanging 
clotlies  on  to  dry,  after  they  are  washed.  —  Green. 
<’lotllos'-8>ress,  77.  A  deposDory  for  clothes, 
i’lolli'lor,  77.  A  maker  or  seller  of  cloths  or  clothes.— 
On«*  wlio  ilrt'sses  or  fulls  cloth. 

C'lotil'iii;;:,  a.  Covering  with,  or  putting  on  vestments 
of  any  kiiKl:  pro\i<ling  with  garment>:  covering. 

— 77.  (tarments  in  general:  clothes;  dress;  raiment; 
coviM'ing. 

<'lo(li'-iiioth,  n  {Zoiil.)  Si*e  Tinia. 

C’lo'tllo„  n.  {Zool  )  A  genus  of  spiders  which  inhabit 
Egypt  and  S.  Europe,  the  best  known  specie.s  of  which, 

('.  Dnrandi  —  above  half  an  inch  long,  long-legge<l, 
brown,  with  black  abdomen,  marked  with  five  yellowish 
spots  —  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  habit.s,  and  the 
sort  of  tent  which  it  spins  for  itself.  Tins  curious  struc¬ 
ture  j.s  in  shape  like  a  Iimp<'t-shell,  about  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  is  fastened  to  the  under  siilo  of  stones  or  in 
crevices  of  rocks,  not  by’  its  whole  circumference,  but  by 
seven  or  eight  points  only.  Within  this  the  eggs  are  d(»- 
po.sitod  in  several  bags  of  lenticular  form.  The  pan'iit 
creeps  in  aud  out  lunier  the  edges  of  her  tent,  and  sni>- 
plies  the  young  with  food  till  they  are  able  to  dispense 
with  thu  maternal  cure. 


CLOU 


Clotb’-shoaroP,  n.  One  who  trims  the  cloth  and 
levels  tlie  iiiip. — Hiihewi'LL 

n.  A  thick^liull ;  aclodpoll. — Shaks. 

Cloi'ttMl,  />.  a.  Fornioil  iuto  cloU ;  concreted  into  a 
mass  ;  adlierin^  in  a  lump. 

Cloi'tiii;;;:,  n.  Same  as  clot.  (R.)  —  Full  of  clots,  or  small 
hani  masses. 

C'loild,  n.  [K.^.  hU(}^  gf'hlid ;  Ger.  a  cover;  A.  S. 
/iliihitu  to  Cover.  pf>.  gf'hliUad^  g^'filfJ'L  covtu'Cil ;  similarity 
tlie  Lat.  a  elouil.  is  from  niilH’re^  to  veil,  to  cover.] 

Tljat  Nvliich  covers,  obscures,  or  darkens.  —  A  collection 
of  watery  panicles,  in  the  state  of  visible  vapor,  sus- 
pendetl  iutlieairat  some  l(ei;;lit,  ohscurin^  the  sun,  and 
tlirowinp;  the  eurih  into  sliade.  —  A  collection  of  smoke 
or  <hist  rii'in;;  or  thmtiug  in  the  air. —  Anythinjj  resem¬ 
bling;  a  cloud  or  clouds.  —  State  of  obscurity,  gloom,  or 
darkness. 

*•  Tho'  ptv'ts  miy  of  inspiration  boast, 

Their  rujje,  ill  g«»veru  il.  in  the  clouds  is  lost."  — Waller. 

—A  great  multitude;  a  crowd ;  as,  "  a  c/outi  of  witnesses.” 

Attrrburg. 

(Mi  ffiftrnl.)  C.  differ  from  f(»cs  or  mists  only  in  occu¬ 
pying  a  im>re  elevated  |>osition;  in  all  cases  the  origin 
is  the  same,  namely,  the  vapors  which  rise  from  collec¬ 
tions  of  water,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  surface  of  tlie 
earth.  Tliese  aqueous  vajjors  are  condensed  in  the  higher 
and  colder  regimis  of  the  almo>i)here,  ami  tints  lose  t  licir 
transparency  and  hecoiue  vLilde.  (\  differ  very  greatly 
in  resptHit  of  form,  magnitude,  density,  &c.  These  <lil- 
ferences  depend  on  the  <|Uaiitity  of  vapor  of  which  tliey 
are  coinposeil.  and  the  situations  which  they  take  tis 
tlipy  unite  with  one  another;  tiinl  arc  determined  ilia 
great  metisure  by  the  diri*ction  ami  velocity  of  the  m«»- 
tion  communicated  to  them  hy  the  wind.  The  heiglit  at 
v\hich  they  float  in  the  atmosphere  is  determine<l  hy 
their  specific  gravity,  and  consecpiently  varies  with  th<*ir 
density.  Thin  light  C.  are  ohsiTVed  higher  than  the 
summits  of  tin*  loftiest  mountains,  while  those  which 
are  dens<*  ami  thick  rise  only  to  a  small  distam’P  ah«»ve 
the  surface  of  tlie  eartli.  It  is  very  diflicnlt  to  <letPr- 
miuH  tln-ir  average  elevation:  it  is  supposed  to  be  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  miles,  hut  it  varies  at  jliffcrent 
times  of  the  year.  C.  are  generally  di^trihnled  into  3 
-  primary  formations  —  the  Cirr/is,  tlie  (’uim/liis,  and  the 
Stifttufi.  lint  be>i«lt*s  these  there  are  4  otlu'r  varieties  — 
the  r*?'rro-c///aM/«.s,  the  <*irro-sfr(itus.  the  Cumulft-strtdnSy 
am!  tho  (\nnulo-n'r7’nsti’<if/iX  or  Ximhux.  Tho  Cirrus 
consists  of  fibre<  or  curling  streaks,  wliich  diverge  in  all 
directions.  It  occupies  tho  higliest  re:rion,  and  is  fre- 
(juently  the  first  cloud  which  is  seen  after  a  coiititinauce 
of  clear  weather.  Tlio  Cinuulus  is  a  convex  aggreunte 
of  watery  jiarticles.  increasing  upwards  from  a  liori/on- 
tal  base,  ami  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  conical  figure. 
Sfritfus  consist*'  of  h*»t  i7.ontal  layers,  ami  compre- 
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bends  fogs  and  mists.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  clouds,  its 
iimbT  surface  usually  resting  on  th«3  earth  or  water: 
and  it  is  considered 'as  the  ]»rectirsor  of  flue  weatlier. 
The  Cirnt-rnnniJns  is  intermediate  between  the  cirrus 
and  cumulus,  and  is  coTnpo>ed  of  small  well  defined 
masses  closely  arrange*).  Tlie.  Ctrro-strntn$,  intermediate 
between  the  cirrus  ami  stratus,  consists  of  horizontal 
nins'^es  separateil  into  groups,  with  which  the  sky  is 
eometitiips  so  mottled  as  to  suggest  the  ilea  ot  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  hack  of  the  mackerel.  Tlie  prevaleii -e  of 
the  cirro-stratus  is  usually  followed  by  bad  weather. 
The  Cuinnlo-sfrafuSy  or  fivam-rhuul.  partakes  of  tho  ap-j 
p<*arance  of  tho  cnniulus  and  stratus  or  cirro-stratus. 
The  Xin}hns,  **r  roin-rlnud^  is  that  int(»  whiclj  the  otloTs  | 
resolve  themselves  when  rain  falls.  The  ab(>v«3  iiotncn- 
clature  is  sufliciently  fanciful:  nevertheless  it  enables 
the  meteorologist  t<>  convey  more  precise  ideas  in  <lc- 
scribing  the  diversified  forms  under  which  masses  of 
clouds  present  theniselv**s,  ami  tlieir  contiei  tioii  with 
the  <-hanges  «»f  tho  weather.  These  forms  are.  howi'ver. 
frequently  ^o  imlefinite  and  shapeless,  that  it  is  diflicnlt. 
if  not  im'jiossible,  to  refer  them  to  any  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  imxlifications.  A  tendency.  h<»wcver,  lo  one  or 
more  of  them  may  in  general  be  traced. 

Cloil<l.  V.  <f.  To  overspread  with  a  cloud  or  clouds;  to 
obscure:  to  *larken. 

••  What  stillon  fury  clouds  hbs  scornful  brow  t  ” — Pope. 
—To  variegate  witli  colors  resembling  clouds.  —  To  give 
the  appearance  of  sullenness  or  gloom  to.  —  To  tarnish; 
tosnllv.  ,  ,  , 

_ ,,  ,1,  To  grow  cloudy;  to  become  obscure  with  clouds. 
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C’lo«<Vas:0,  n.  The  state  ofbolTigrloudy;  cloudiness,  (r.) 
4  loiiirborry,  n.  (Idol.)  See  Kuitus. 

C'lou<r-C*apt,  n.  Topped  with  cl‘'uds. — S/iaks^ 
i’loii4i -coiiipcller^  n.  One  wlio  collects  clouds;  a 
poetical  name  given  to  Jupiter. 
<'lou4l'*<‘Oiii|>oliiii;;;,)  a.  An  epithet  of  Jupiter,  by 
wliom  clouds  were  said  to  Ik?  collecti  tl. 

a.  Eclipsed  by  a  cloud. 

4'loii4l'*U'irl,  u.  Girt  with  clouds.  —  Oyilrie, 

<  loinrUy,  adv.  \\  itli  clouds;  <larkly;  obscurely. 

C  n.  State  of  being  cloudy;  obscurity; 

gloom;  want  of  brighluess.  —  Appearance  of  gloom  or 
sulleniK'ss. 

I'louil’loss,  a.  Being  without  a  cloud;  unclouded; 
clear;  bright. 

i'l4>ti<ri4^t.  n.  A  little  cloud. 

Cloie^l,  (St.,)  (khiOy)  or  Clouoalp,  eon  of  Clodomir,  and 
grandson  ot  Clovis,  king  of  Kraiice.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  murder  of  his  two  brotliers  (see 
Cloiiomik;,  lie  became  a  monk,  and  found  refuge  in  a 
monastery  near  Paris,  which  took  from  him  the  name  of 
St.  Chunl.  1>.  at  St.  (Jloml,  661). 
t'loiitl,  (St..)  a  iiarish  ami  ti»wn  of  France,  dej).  Seiiio- 
et-Ois‘‘,  on  tlie  limit  of  Paris;  ])op.  5,248.  The  historical 
associatiiins  of  this  place  are  intimately  connected  with 
tlie  royally  of  France.  Its  palace,  hich  is  very  la*au- 
tiful,  was  originally  tlie  pr(»i>erty  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
b-ans,  and.  lor  a  h>ng  p<‘i  iod,  was  a  summer  resitlenec  of 
the  kings  of  Fraiu’e.  Its  fountains  are  extremely  ele¬ 
gant,  ami  its  park  ext^-nsive.  II<-re.  in  ITUh,  Napoleon 

l.  tlismissed  (he  Assembly  of  Five  Ilun<lre<l,  ami  causeii 
himself  lo  be  I'roclaimeil  first  c«u»snl ;  ami  here,  in  ls:iO, 
Ch.irles  X.  put  liis  signuline  to  the  ordinances  which 
cost  him  his  throne.  See  Supplement. 

('l4>li4i'-tO|>t,  it.  Crow’iied  with  cloinls;  clond-cnpt. 
t'lond'y,  uilr.  Overcast  or  obscured  with  cloU'ls.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cloml  or  chuids. — Ob.sciire;  dark  ;  not  easily 
understood. — Indicating  gloom,  anxiety,  sulleiinesa,  or 
ill-nature, — Marked  with  veins pr  spots,  as  marble. — Not 
bright 

S'.,  from  clrofian,  to  cleave,  to 
split.]  A  cleft  in  a  hill :  a  precipice  or  nmged  ascent. 
C'loilf.,  n.  [\.^-cluiy  from  clf’/tfuni,  to  cleave,  to  divide 
or  separate,]  A  patcli  of  chuh.  leatlier.  it*’. ;  a  rag;  a 
piece  of  clotli  for  mean  purposes.  —  An  iron  plate  on  an 

axletree. 

— r.  a.  To  patch  ;  to  mend  by  sewing  on  a  piece  or  patch. 

To  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth. — To  join  clumsily. 

— To  cover  or  arm  wi>li  an  iron  plate, 
i'loiit'oci,  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  clout ;  patched  ;  mended 
clumsily. 

Clouted,  or  Holffd  Ctram.  A  kind  of  cream  produced 
by  setting  a  jkiii  of  m-wmilk  on  a  led  hearth, 
t'lou't  iorvill^.  in  Louisdma.  a  pt)st-village  of  Natchi- ' 
t«»che.s  parish,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Ib-d  River,  85  m.  M  .  by 
S.  of  (^uicordia.  lime,  on  A|>ril  2^1,  1S6I,  an  engage- 
im*nt  to<d\  place  bctwfcn  the  rear  guard  of  the  National 
army  uinb-r  Gen.  T.  Kilby  Smith,  and  the  Confederate.^, 
in  which  the  latter  were  n-pnlsed  with  a  loss  of  100  men. 
Clout '-nail.  n.  A  wrought-iron  nail,  ehm  r,  and  witli  a 
large  lieml,  used  for  tlie  soles  ol  strong  shoes,  or  where 
clinching  is  necessary. 

Clo'valo.  a.  [See  Clove.]  (Zfol.)  Apjilied  t*i  a  shell 
that  is  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  base.  —  Clarhc. 
Clovo.  one  of  the  two  preterites  of  Cleave,  g.  v.  (Used 
iwincipally  in  poetry.) 

C'lovo,  n.  [See  Clouoh.]  A  ravine  ;  a  gap;  a  break  in 
land. 

i'love.  ru  [Fr.  clou:  Sp.  cUivo.  from  Lat.  clarus,  a  nail.] 
Tlie  dried  sj)i<*y  bud  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail.  See  Caryopmyllus. 

— [.\.S.  rlu/r,  from  clrojiaii,  to  split,  to  divide.]  {Bof.) 
One  of  the  small  hulh^  formed  in  the  axillu?  of  the  scale.s 
of  a  mother  bulb,  as  in  garlic.  —  Braude.. 

— In  some  parts  of  England,  a  term  tiseil  fora  weight  of 
quantity  ;  as,  a  clove  of  wool  (about  7  lbs). 
<i4>vo'-irillyllower.  Clove  Pink,  n.  {Boi.)  See 

Dl  ^NTHL’S. 

<'love'-liitoli,  u.  {Xaut.)  Two  half  hitches  formed 
round  a  8})ar  or  other  ri»pe. 

^’lovo'-liook.  n.  {Naat.)  An  iron  clasp,  in  two  parts, 
moving  uj)on  the  same  piv*it  ami  overlaiipingoneainitli- 
er.  used  for  bending  chaiu-.slieets  to  the  clues  of  sails. 
C'lo'voii.  of  Cleave,  <j.  v. 

Clo'veii  -  fool<*<l.  C’lo'von  -  lioofocl.  u.  Having 
the  foot  or  hoof  cleft  or  divirled  into  two  parts,  as  t  lie  ox. 

"  The  c?ot’<n  /oo£e(i  fiend  ia  banished  from  u.s.’  —  Vryden. 
C'lo'vor.  <'lo'%'or-s:**o^««  [A-  S.  cloe.frr,  from  cUo- 

fmn.  io  cleave.]  {Bol.)  Trefoil,  a  gra.ss,  of  which  the 
leaf  appears  as  if  cleft  into  three  lobes  or  divisions.  See 
TniFoi.iUM. 

<’lo'v<‘ro<l,  <7.  Covered  with  clover. 

<  lo'voi%in  Illinois, i\  t»*wnshipof  Henry co. 

Clover,  in  l^mnsylvania,  towiishi])  of  Jefferson  co.; 

pop.  868. 

Clo'ver  CVeek.in  traverses  Blair  co., 

and  falls  into  tho  Juniata  River, 
i'lo'verdale.  in  California,  a  post-villago  ami  town¬ 
ship  of  Sonoma  co.,  on  Russian  River.  34  in.  N.N.W.  of 
Santa  Rosa. 

<’lover<lale,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Putnam  CO..  10  m.  S.  of  Grccncastlo; 

<’1o%’or<lnle,  in  Virguiia,  a  post-office  of  Botetourt  co. 
<'lo'ver  IBill.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ilunter- 
di-n  CO..  3.5  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Clover  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Blount  co.,  25 
in.  S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

C'lover  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  village,  cap.  of  Appomat¬ 
tox  CO.,  20  m.  E.  of  Lynchburg. 

Clo'verlainl.  iu  /7n/mnu,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  10 

m.  E.N.K  ofTerre  Haute. 
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CloVerporf,  in  Kentucky^  post-village  and  township 
of  Breckinridge  co.,  on  the  Ohit»  River,  110  m.  below 
Lamisville,  Coal  is  aliun<lanr.  and  4  m.from  the  vilUigo 
are  the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

<’lo'v4‘r-ueevil,  tn  {Zool.)  See  Curculionida:. 

i’love.s'vil  le,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  BeUiware 
CO.,  65  111.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

<’love'-wnrl,  71.  {Hot.)  See  Caryophtllace.r. 

<’lo'viH  1.4  Kino  of  the  Franks,  usually  called  the 
founder  of  the  French  nKuiarchy,.  was  born  in  467.  He 
was  the  son  of  Chihleric  1.,  and  8uci-ee<le<l  him  in  481. 
During  his  reign  he  recovered  from  the  Romans  all  their 
possessions  in  Gaiil.  Hu  defeate<l  Siagrius,  near  Sois- 
sons,  in  486,  conijielled  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  to 
surrender  liimself.  and  liad  him  put  to  deatli.  C.  marrit-d 
Clotilda,  niece  of  Gundehald,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
nml  tlirough  lier  influence  was  gradually  led  to  renounce 
paganism,  and  profess  Christianity.  His  final  decisi<m 
was  made  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Alemaiini,  at 
Tolhiac,  in  496;  and  he  was  baptized  by  St.  Reini,  with 
3,(160  of  his  subjects.  In  the  following  year  the  Aniiori- 
cuiis  united  tlicinselves  with  the  Franks.  C.  puisiicil  a 
crafty  ]K'li«'.v  witli  the  king  of  the  Burgundians  and  his 
brotlier,oii  the  principle  “  divide  and  CK>n<iuer.”  In  507 
he  imnle  war  on  Alaric  IL.  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  to¬ 
tally  defeatc<l  liim  at  the  battle  of  Vouglo,  killing  liim 
with  Ills  own  hand.  (\  thnsaddiKl  the  whole  soutli-west 
part  of  Gaul  to  his  dominions.  At  Tours  he  soon  after¬ 
ward  received  amhas-sadors  from  Anastasiiis,  emperor 
of  the  Ea.st,  who  gave  him  the  titles  of  patrician  and 
consul,  r.,  about  tiiat  time,  settled  at  Paris,  and  made 
it  the  capita!  city.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the  unjust 
and  cruel  measures  he  took  to  gid  ri<l  of  several  of  his 
kimlred,  possible  competitors  for  tho  crown.  1».  at  Paris, 
in  511,  alter  dividing  his  kingdom  between  Ins  four  sons. 

Clovis  IL,  secoml  son  of  Dagobert,  king  of  Neu.stria  and 
Burgundy,  whom  lie  succeiMjed  in  6J18.  D.  655. 

Clovis  III., sou  of  Thierry  III.,  king  of  France,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  691,  at  tlie  age  of  nine,  and  reigned  five 
years,  nmlcr  the  guardianship  of  Pepin  d'lleristal.  mayor 
<if  (he  palace.  D.  695. 

CI01VII4  n.  [I>aii.  klont ;  L.  Sax.  khmf :  Swed.  and  Goth. 
kluas,  a  lump,  a  cI'mI,  a  clot.J  A  coiiiitry  fellow’ ;  a  rus¬ 
tic  ;  a  hushamiman. 

“  Became  with  all  bis  ctoims,  horsed  upon  cart  jades.’’— Sidney. 

— A  churl;  a  coarse,  ignorant,  ill-bred  man. 

“  In  youtli  a  co.xcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown." — Spectator. 

— A  buffoon:  a  mimic;  a  professional  fool;  a  je^ter  in  a 
circus,  &c. 

— V.  i.  To  act  as  a  clow’n  —  generally  preceding  it. 

Cloivii'inli,  u.  Resembling  a  chiwn :  coarse;  ill-bred; 
rude;  rustic;  awkward;  uncultivated;  as,  clowJtish 
manners. 

i’lowii'islll.v.  tide.  After  the  manner  of  clowns; 
rudely;  awkwanlly;  chui  li.shly. 

Clou'ii'islliiOKN.  77.  Quality  of  being  clownish  ;  awk¬ 
wardness,  or  rusticity  of  manner;  coarseness  of  be¬ 
havior. 

“Wipe  off  that  plainness  which  the  i-la-mode  people  call 
clownishness."  — Locke. 

Cloy*  7'.  u.  [<).  Fr.  encloyer;  Fr.  e.nclouer,  to  spike,  to 
drive  a  nail  into  the  touch-liole  of  11  cannon.  tt>  r'-nderit 
iistdi’ss,  from  clotty  Lat.  davits,  a  nail;  allied  to  c/o//.] 
To  glut;  to  satiate;  to  surfeit;  to  fill  to  repletion ;  as, 
to  cloy  the  appetite. 

“Nor  pinch'd  with  waut,  nor  cloy'd  with  wanton  ease.’'i?o«commoa. 

<’|oy'Ioss,  u.  That  which  is  unaMe  to  cloy  or  satiate. 

Cloy  110',  a  town  of  Irehiml,  co.  Cork,  12in.S.E.  of  Cork; 
pop.  1,SU0. 

Club*  u.  [Ger.  kojhen  :0.  Or.  kolho ;  Icel.  kylfa,  kolfr.  the 
bulb  of  a  root ;  }?wed.  ;  prol»alily  akin  lo  L.Sax. 

Jdoppen,  Ger.  kinpjni,  to  strike ;  \V.  cloh,  a  boss,  a  knob; 
Lat.  cluva.]  A  short,  lieavy,  nm-ssy  stick,  of  suflicient 
dimensions  for  the  hand  to  grasp  at  one  end,  and  thick¬ 
ening  at  the  other ;  a  cudgel ;  a  mace;  a  bludgeon. 

“  Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club,  another  came.’’ —/)>  ydcn. 

— A  suit  at  cards,  marked  with  a  figure  in  form  of  a  clnh, 
or,  rather,  a  clover-leaf.  (Used  generally  in  the  plural.) 

“  Ensanguin'd  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife." — Couper. 

Club*  V.  t.  cle.ofum,  to  cleave,  to  adhere.]  To  join 

or  contributeu  ceiTaiii  shaie  or  proportion  toa  commou 
expen.'^e. 

_ To  join  or  unite  together  for  some  common  end. 

“  Let  sugar,  wine,  and  cream  together  clnh. 

To  make  that  geuilc  viand,  syllabub."  —King. 

_ V.  <7.  To  form  a  club;  to  unite  fur  the  accomplishment 

of  a  common  end. 

“Every  part  of  the  body  seems  to  club  and  contribute  to  tho 
seed.' —  .Way. 

_ To  i>ay  an  equal  proportion  or  quota  of  a  common  reck¬ 
oning  or  e.xpiiise. 

—77.  An  a8.so(  iatiiin  of  persons  united  for  the  promotion  of 
some  c<imin<»n  <dijeet,  as  tor  good-t<‘llowshi}'.  piomotion 
of  literature,  science,  ptditics,  <fec. ;  as,  the  Aihenamiu 

Clnh.  .  A  A.  i  \ 

—The  divi.**ion  or  quota  of  expense  incurred  at  a  club  or 

social  meeting. 

“  We  dined  at  a  French  house,  but  paid  ten  shillings  for  our 
part  of  the  club."  —  Pepya. 

C]ill>I>e<l.  11.  CulU'ul.il  into  a  piim  and  averapod,  aa 
ditloi  i-nt  e-xpenans;  us,  the  aniouiit  wtia  clubbed  aiiioiig 

t'ilib'bor,  Club'bist.  «■  O""  who  frequents  acluh; 

a  mcmla’V  of  a  elnli,  or  asaoeiation. 

ClMb'biiiff.  II.  {NiiiU.)  Driftinp  down  the  current  with 
an  anrlnir  out ;  — spoken  of  a  ship. 

( llorl.)  See  CAnn.QK. 

riiib  <’roeli.  in  IVrqinto,  flows  S.  tlirongh  Charlotte 
CO.  and  enters  Staii'ntou  Kivor  a  few  miles  S.W.  of 
Jlurysville. 
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Cliib'-fl'if,  n.  A  lurge,  heary  fist;  hence,  a  coarse, 

hrutiil  h'liow. 

a.  Having  a  largo,  heavy  fist. 

71.  {Surg.)  A  distortion  of  the  foot,  occa- 
Hioiied  i)y  the  gruiitiT  contraction  of  some  innsclo!#  than 
otijers,  hy  which  nieaiiH  the  foot  is  drawn  out  of  it» 
natural  pO'-itiou:  it  may  he  hjwards  or  outwards,  with 
the  elevation  of  tlie  Ina  l  and  deiavssion  of  the  toes,  or 
the  depr<'Ssion  of  the  heel  aiul  elevation  of  tlie  lo«  8  and 
fore  part  of  tl>e  foot.  8uch  defornuties  are  u>iially  con¬ 
genital ;  hut  sotnelitnes  they  may  arise  from  some  dis¬ 
ordered!  state  of  the  system,  or  he  ta'cu»ioi»e<l  hy  convul¬ 
sions.  This  defornirty  nniy  now,  in  almost  every  case, 
he  cured  hy  a  carelul  suhciUanemis  divisiim  ol  the  con¬ 
tracted  tendons 

(i.  Having  short,  cro(-*ked,  or  deformed 
f«*et:  as,  i\,  club-fnofi’d  pers<iii. 

(^»^)  A  B|>ecies  of  European  gr.oss, 
<\rrgn' p'io/‘us  C'lne-^eu^.  tribe  Ai»’n(r. 

V.  a.  {I^uat.)  To  bring  a  vesser?  Iiead 
nnirid  on  the  other  tank,  hy  letting  go  the  lee  anclior, 
and  cutting  or  slipping  the  cahle. 

<1-  Hiving  a  thick  head;  as,  “cZa5- 
hfa  hil  antdTiiiiU.” —  Ih-r'imn. 

n.  A  house  where  a  cliih  or  a  select 
iiumher  of  individuals  meet,  each  coiitriLniting  an  equal 
share  of  tlie  expens(*s. 

%w.  n.  (Joverninctit  hy  violence;  the  law  of 
brute  force;  anarchy. 

Club'll!  %]|«  n.  One  who  wields  or  carries  a  club. 
iil(>^H«  n.  See  LYcoponiAC«.«. 

Clilb'-rjiuill*  n.  The  apartment  in  wliich  a  club  meets. 

C'liib'-rtiMh*  «.  {lid.)  See  Scikpus. 

Cliirk.  c.  «.  I  A.  S.  clf>cc'tn  :  formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
make  (ho  noi.se,  oi-  utter  the  voice,  of  the  domestic  hen, 
wlnm  calling  chickt*ns. 

— a.  To  call  chickens,  as  a  hen. 

— w  A  peculiar  articulation  of  the  voice ;  a  clickingHonnd 

CltlcU'iii;;*.  n.  Utterance  like  tho  voice  of  a  sitting 
hen  :  ai^t  of  calling  chickens. 

Clue,  »#.  S?e  CL.JW. 

Cliiin|>,  n.  [Ocr.  klnmp.  See  Uump.]  thick,  short, 
shapeie.xs  pi<*co  of  wockI  or  other  solid  snhstance.  —  A 
cluster  of  trees  or  shruhs. 

—  fho  rtiinpre.sseil  day  of  coal-strata.  —  lirunde. 

— V.  i.  T«»  tramp,  chimp,  or  clatter;  —  used  as  an  English 
provincialism. 

Clll  tii]>  4*  n.  [From  cf /<»»;».]  A  numskull;  adult;  a 
stiipi  I  fdlow. 

CIiiJiili'Hy,  a.  Consisting  of  clumps:  massive;  ag- 
glo-nerated.  (U.sed  in  s  ane  parts  of  England.) 

Clllill'i^ily,  adv.  In  a  cinm-y  m  inner;  awkwardly. 

••  He  walks  very  clNninily  iiml  rldicnlDUsly."  —  Jiay. 

Cllllll  71.  Q  laiity  of  being  awkward  or  clumsy  : 

want  of  rea<liness.  grace,  or  dexterity. 

Cltllll'sy,  a.  [Fnnn  rlunp.\  hnmpish;  heavy;  mas- 
sivu:  unwieldy:  nniiindy;  awkward;  without  grace, 
dexterity,  or  readiness;  as,  clnm<y  lingers. 

That  rtnmify  out-^ide  of  a  porter. 

How  could  it  thus  coMceul  a  courtier  ?"  —  Swift. 

— Ill-made;  badly  constructed  or  e.xeciited  ;  as, 

Verse.'’  —  Dryilm. 

ClUU(*Il,n.  {<irf)l.)  The  hanl  and  often  dirty-looking 
bed  of  the  lower  chalk.  In  the  f\  thesilicions  particles 
th  it  were  removed  to  form  beds  of  flint  in  the  white 
upper  clulk  are  generally  found  dl.sseminate<l  among 
the  chalk  Itself,  giving  it  a  grayer  color  ami  harsher 
feel.  It  rests  on  the  upper  green  sand  (an  arenaceous 
bed),  and  often  contains  clay. 

Cltiii  i*.  i  up.  of  Cun  7.  r. 

Cl  ’ll!  Sm  V.  i.  To  shrink,  contract,  or  shrivel  up,  ns  wood. 
See  Clinj. 

— <1.  Slirivelled;  shrunk;  wasted. 

Clll'lliar^  n.  One  of  the  reformed  Benedictines  of 
Cluny,  7.  r. 

Clti  niuo*  <’liiniaeen'»lau,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  disidpliue  of  the  Hern‘di»  tine  monks  of  Clnny. 

Cluuy*  {kVwi'nf^)  (ane.  Cfnniarnni.)  A  towti  of  France, 
dep.  Sa5ne-et-I>o|re,  on  the  (Irotie,  46  m.  N.  of  hyons, 
There  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  abbey  men¬ 
tioned  lielow.  /h/).  4,‘25H. 

Cl  u  uy,  (  Minks  of  Ttta  Ororr  of.)  were  the  first  branch 
of  the  Older  of  l^•^edl<‘th^es,  and  took  their  name  from 
the  above  town,  where  they  were  first  established.  The 
Benedictines  h  tving  becoimj  very  I  ix  in  tlndr  discipline, 
St.  Odo,  abbot  of  Clunv,  in  ii27,  not  only  insUted  on  a 
rigorous  observance  of  the  rules  by  the  monks  under 
him,  but  likewise  introduced  new  cereinonies  of  a  se¬ 
verer  riitiire.  The«e  n ‘w  rules  8<mui  came  to  be  ob- 
B^rveil  in  the  principal  rnomisteries  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  (rermany,  and  Britain;  and  hythe  I2th  century 
the  <)rder  mnnhcnul  2,dOJ  cloisters  in  dllTerent  part.s  of 
E’ir<»pc.  The  order  was  abolislnMl  in  ITiH. 

Clniip'u.,  C.UP.-:iD.E,  n.  pi.  (X'dll)  A  genus  and 
family  of  M  dacMiiterygions  fishes:  clistingiiished  hy 
tliclr  wanting  tlie  adipose  fin.  hv  liaving  tin*  upper  jaw 
o<»mposed  of  the  intermaxillary  hones  in  tin*  middle,  and 
the  maxillaries  at  th©  sidos,  and  by  the  hotly  being  al¬ 
ways  coveretl  with  scales.  I' »  tin*  genus  (^upfa  lielong 
the  /f  rri'ig,  .s'ped,  .S'/ud,  W^'iiffhait,  Ac.,  g.v.  To  it 
also  belongs  the  Bn't.  a  small  fi^b,  1  to  -I  inches  long, 
fonml  abunilantly  tm  the  coasts  of  New  Englanti. 

Clll^1u«  (/i/aV-a.)  I  After  Charles  de a  French 
htitanist.j  (fi'd)  A  genus  tif  trees,  order  ClnntirpfF. 
Tlv’  Uilsam  tr*M*  of  Jamaica  is  C.  /Iriivi  ;  ami  this,  with 
the  species  atha  ami  roxfu  (Fig.  7^28).  yiedd  a  glutinous, 
resimnis  matter.  ns*‘d  in  some  parts  of  the  AV'est  Imlies 
in  place  of  idtch.  In  Nevis  nml  St.  Kitt  s  the  three 
species  are  known  imtiscriminately  hy  the  names  of  /at 
porV.  monkey  appl*,  and  mouHtain  or  wild  mangf*. 

Cliisia'eca;,  Guttifkrea;,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of 


plants,  alliance  Gutti/cralffi.  Piag.  Simple,  opposite 
leaves,  without  stipules,  symmetrical  fltiwers,  etiuilat- 
eral  petals,  aduate  beakless  anthers,  solitary  oc  lew 
Beeils,  ami  B(*Bsile  radiating  siigiiias.  Tliey  consist  ot 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  natiies  of  tf.  America  and  S. 
Africa.  They  are  chiefl>  iemiirkjil)le  for  yielding  a 


Fig.  628.  — CI.UsIA  ROSEA. 

1.  an  expaiuletl  flower :  2.  h  c.ilyx  soen  from  ln-jow  ;  3.  the  ovary 
with  a  part  of  the  calyx  cut  away  ;  4,  a  iruiisver.se  section  of  s 
fruit 


yellow  gnm-resin  of  an  acrid  and  jnirgative  nsitnro.  In 
in.nny  cases,  however,  the  fruits  are  e«lilde,  and  are  ludd 
in  high  estimation  for  llieir  (hdicions  flavor  There  are 
82  genera,  including  160  species.  — See  tiARClNiA,  MaM- 
ME\,  Me.sua. 

i'ln'NiiiM,  (Charles  de  l/ErLUSE,)a  Frcmdi  botanist,  n. 
at  .\rra.s,  1.526,  He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  in 
|nir»uit  of  his  favorite  sidence,  and  by  over-exertion  and 
numerous  gravy  a<-cidentH,  be  ruined  bis  health  and  be¬ 
came  a  cripple.  Ill*  wa**  ina«h*  keeper  of  the  Botanical 
(iardens  at  Vienna,  and  in  1.508  actaqifed  (he  chair  of 
Botany  at  heyden.  Ilis  principal  works  are.  Forionim 
Paniturum  IBstfiria  ;  K.n>tivnruin  hhri  A‘.  :  and  ffintoire 
dt'S  ii  translation  from  Dodoens.  I)  1609. 

CIUHOiio,  (kl'nt-so'n  '»,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy.  IN  m  from 
Bergamo  F>p.  6.675.  —  A  river  of  Italy,  joining  the 
Po  IS  m.  from  Turin. 

C'lllH'ter,  H.  [a.  S.  efusti’r.  cfy.dn' ;  Teel.  /.  h'.c^r,  glue  ; 

to  glue  togi'ther  ;  Swed  and  (loth  / glue  ; 
Du.  kli.<(firy  from  to  adhere,  to  .stick  together.] 

A  hunch,  as  of  grapes  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same 
kind  growing,  or  joined,  together. 

— A  nnmher  of  similar  things  massed,  or  collected  to¬ 
gether.  or  found  contiguous  to  each  other  ;  as,  a  clu.strr 
of  islands. 

— number  of  individuals  brought  together;  n  knot  of 
people;  a  crowd;  as,  “among  the  c/m.s7cc  of  a  mob.” 

Addison. 

— V.  1.  To  boor  to  keep  close  together;  to  grow  in  clus¬ 
ters  or  biim  hes  ;  to  collect  together  in  ina.sses. 

•'  Forth  Hourisird  thick  the  clusteriny  vine.'  —  A/iltnn 


— V.  a.  To  collet-t  into  a  cluster,  close  body,  or  mass  ;  as 


a  cfusterimi  cmwil. 

Cl  11  A ^ t  o  r  o <1 

II  III  11  s,  (Compound 
PiBR.S,)  n.  pi.  (Arch) 

A  pier  which  consists 
of  several  colnmn.s  or 
fihafts  cinstereil  tog<*th- 
or.  They  are  one  of  th© 
richest  features  of  Gothic 
ecclesiastical  arehitec- 
ture.  The  columns  or 
shifts  aro  sotnetiines  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other 
throughout  tlieir  whole 
length,  (A,  Fig.  629.) 
Bonietimes  oidy  at  the 
base  atui  capital. 

CliiJs'ter  -  ^rapo,  n. 

A  Bmall  black  grape. 
(Sometimes  called  the 
nwriifd^orapf'.) 

Cliis'teriiiffly*at7p.  In 
a  eliHtering  manner. 

CIliH'tory,  a.  Growing 

in  clusters.  —  Prolific  of  clusters. 


Fig.  629.  —  GOTHIC  cuunen, 
QUiMPERL^:,  (France.) 


Cliitoll,  (khich,)  V. »/.  [From  A  S.  gclceccan.  from 

to  seize ;  Scot.  dn'k.  to  catch,  as  by  a  hook  ;  rlfck.  an  iron 
hook.]  To  grip;  to  grasp  ;  to  catch  or  seize  hold  of. 

“  Ami  live*  to  clutch  the  jtoMen  key.*.”  —  Tennyson. 


— To  clinch  tijchtly  with  tlie  li.inii :  to  liiilii  clcpm-ly. 


“  that  I  linve  the  power  tn  clutah  ni.r  hiiml, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm.”  —  Shnks. 

— n.  A  grip;  agrasp;  a  seizure;  soinetliing  that  latches 
or  holds  fast ;  as,  “Tlie  clutch  of  poverty.” —  Ctnopfr. 

— pL  The  paws  or  claws  of  a  nipacluus  animal:  —  lu-nce 
tlie  hands,  when  used  as  instruments  of  rapacity,  cru¬ 
elty,  or  pi>wer. 

“  'GaiDiit  thiise  who  have  us  In  their  c(utcAe«.“  — Uudibraa. 


(3fach.)  An  apparntuB  for  engaging  or  diaengaglng 
two  sliafts;  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  metal  formed  so, 
llial,  when  placed  together,  projecting  pieces  on  on© 
(iinnle  to  slide  to  and  fro  on  tlie  shalt.  but  lurn  with  it) 
fit  into  rece.*<sefl  in  the  other,  which  is  fixeil  on  the  driv¬ 
ing  shaft,  bo  Hint  the  first  being  ])Ulled  buck,  its  shaft 
will  remain  at  rest. 

C'liit'ter,  n.  [See  Clatter.]  A  clatter;  a  confuBcd 
noise;  hustle;  disorder. 

Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  ctvtterT'  —  Sxrift. 

— V.  a.  To  erowd  together  in  disorder;  to  fill  with  things 
in  conln>ion  ;  us.  to  clutter  a  house. 

— V.  i.  To  clatter;  to  make  a  hustle,  or  fill  with  confusion. 

i'lli'vor,  Philip,  (Gli  verius,)  a  learneil  Gerinan  geog¬ 
rapher.  li.  at  Dantzig,  16N0.  He  travelled  throiigli  the 
piiiicipal  countries  of  Europe,  and  published  the  truits 
of  his  researches  in  his  iitrmtnria  Aiiliifua  ;  Sicilio'  An- 
titpiO' libri  1 1.  Jtuliu  AiAupia.  &v..  He  is  said  to  lax© 
spoken  with  fluency  nine  languages.  I),  at  heyden,  U  28. 

i’lwyil,  a  river  ot  N.  ’Wales,  KnglaiHl,  innniiig 

til  rough  henhighshire  and  Elint.-ldn',  ami  falling  into  the 
Irish  .^ea,  ahoiil  0 m. N.W. of  S't.  Asaidi.  The  tract  of 
country  whicli  it  waters,  called  the  I  ii/»'  0/  <'luyd.\9 
one  ot  the  most  tertile  and  |  ictnrestjiie  in  Great  Briiain. 

Clyde,  one  <d  tlie  lai  gest  rivers  ot  Scotland,  1  ising  in  tlie 
^  part  of  l.anai  kshiri',  and  foi  iiiiiig  an  arm  ot  the  sea, 
calh'd  the  Frith  0/  i'lydt\  near  tlie  castle  of  Dumbarton. 
It  becomes  naxigal  le  at  tlie  cily  <d' Glasgow.  Lngth^ 
fr«'tii  its  source,  near  Dodger  l.aw.  to  (ilasgow.  7li  in.; 
fniin  Glasgow  t<i  the  pi  iiil  ot  the  island  ot  Bute,  40. 
In  the  parish  of  haiiark  are  the  Falls  of'the  tlyOc^  280 
feet  high. 

<  l.ydo„  Cot. IN  C.AMPliELL,  hoRD,  o.c.iL,  n  distiiignislied 

Briiisli  gi'iieral.  u.  1792.  He  was  the  son  of  a  (riasg<iw 
tradesii.an,  and  early  entering  upon  a  military  carei  r, 
served  ihroughoul  tlie  P« mnsnlar  Mar,  in  tlie  U.  States 
in  1814.  and  in  Diiiia  in  1N42.  In  U48-.52  he  toiight  in 
the  Indian  eainiiaigiis  and  in  18.54  coteinanded  thelli;.h- 
Inml  brigade  ot  the  llrit  ish  ai  iny  in  I  In*  battles  of  A  Itna, 
BalaKlava,  and  Inkernian.  Jn  18i7,  ^ir  (  ohn  pro- 
ceed4‘d  to  India  as  eomiiiander-iii-t  liief,  and  m  Idle  there 
itdieied  hmkiiow  dining  the  Sepoy  mnllny.  and  finally 
supprosed  that  revolt.  Kor  Ids  long  and  Irilliaiit  ser* 
vici's,  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  us  iti 

1S59.  and  n.  18t,3. 

*  IjUe,  in  a  post-oflftre  of  Jasper  co. 

Cl.vdAN  in  Michigan^  a  townsliiii  of  Alleghan  co. ;  pop. 
298. 

— A  township  of  St.  Chiir  ro. 

in  Netv  York,  a  po.st-villago  in  Galen  township, 
Wayne  co.,  186  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  .\lbany,  on  tlie  Clyde 
River. 

C’lydo,  in  0/n'o,  a  post-viM.ige  of  Sandusky  co.,  abt.  120 
ni.  N.  of  Colnmbiis. 

Cl.vdt*.  in  W'isrojisin,  a  town.ship  of  Iowa  co.,  on  tli©  S. 
side  of  tlie  Wisconsin  River,  about  44  111.  W'.  by  N.  of 
Madison. 

MillA,  in  Michigan^  a  poBt-iillage  of  St.  Clair 
CO.,  5.5  III  N.N.K.  of  Detroit 

llivc^r.  in  S'W  )brk.  formed  by  the  junction 
ot  Flint  ami  Mud  <Te4ks,  traverses  Wayne  co..  and 
fi«'\vs  int»)  S«'iM‘ca  River. 

C’l.V^So  Stiver,  in  Vermont.  Hspb  in  Essex  co.,  and  fulls 
into  Meiiiphreniagog  hake,  in  Gr]ean>  eo. 

<  ly<lo  Kivor,  in  iJritish  North  Aim-rica,  falling  into 
Bartin's  Bay,  hat  70°  W  N.,  1  011.69°  W. 

C'ly'iuan,  in  IhjVc/'tL'???,  a  post-ii  wiiship  of  Dodge  co., 
abtoit  .  III.  S.  of  Juneau,  and  8  ui  N.  of  Wateitown; 
pop.  1,426. 

C'ly  nier,  Georgf,  b  of  a  good  family,  in  Pliiladelpliia,in 
17-9.  He  Avas  ehaii  man  of  the  committee  >\bich  pre- 
vent4*<l  the  tea  sent  out  by  tlie  l.ngli.-li  govt,  from  being 
soM  in  kbat  city  :  and  was  also  a  signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  ot  American  Iiidejieiideiice.  D.  1818. 

C  ly  iiior,  in  Aew  )'(rri..  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ghantanqiia  co.,  IS  m.  S.W.  of  Mayvville. 

C  lynior,  in  J*rn7i.<ylvania,  a  tow  nsldii  ot  Tioga  co.  ;pop. 
1,079. 

Clyi>€*ns'tri<lsr,  v.pl.  [h.nt.  clypfu.1.  a  bmkle,  and 
a.drum,  a  star.]  {ZoUl.)  A  tumily  ot  the  «  rder  hchhioids^ 
containing  sea-urchins  wliich  liave  the  ainbnlacru  peta- 
Ioi«l,  and  peristome  eeiitral. 

4’I.V|>'onl<*,  a.  yBot.)  shield  shaperl :  Rciitate. 

I'ly p’eil'orm,  ti.  [hat.  clypeus,  shield,  ami  formay 
foiin.]  J^liield-shapi'd ;  clypeate. 

I'lysi'muiii.  a.  [From  Gr.  hlyszien,  to  wash  out.]  Re¬ 
lating.  or  jM-rlaining,  to  the  deluge. 

Clysi'iiiir,  a.  Cleansing;  washing  out;  a.s,  a  dysmic 
apparatus. 

C'l.ys'ter,  w.  [Or.  I  wash  out.]  (JAr/,)  A  name 

given  to  certain  medicines  administered  in  a  liquiil  t«*rm, 
by  means  of  an  iiijeetiiig  syringe,  by  the  rectnin,  lor  ihe 
purpose  of  prneiniiig  ex acuafioii  ot  tlie  bowels,  or  other¬ 
wise  affeeting  the  intestines  or  the  system  gdierally. — 
See  Inji-cti"N. 

dy**'t<*r-pi|»<*,  V.  A  tube  used  in  injecting  clysters. 

4'ly«'t<*rwlB*e,  a.  Att«T  the  manner  of  a  clyster. 

I’ly t4»ii!i!OVf ra,  a  daughter  of  TYiidanis,  king  of 
Sparta,  hy  Leda,  ami  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Arg«»s,  Ao.a- 

MKMNON,  7.  V. 

C’lii'oiis,  71.  (Bof.)  A  pHiiis  of  jiiantB.  order 
The  Blessed  Thistle,  G.  be^iedictus,  native  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  2  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  xvas  formetly 
held  in  great  estimation  in  medicine,  hut  is  imw  con- 
siden'd  W4)rthle8s. 

i'll  ill  ill  111.  <  nid'e-uni.)  v.  (Hot.)  A  gen.  of  deciduous  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  order  Apiace<e, 

4'0-,  a  prefix,  denoting  with;  in  conjunctum  ;  together. 
See  C'»N. 

Co.,  a  contracted  method  of  writing  the  term  com^ony, 
when  applied  in  a  couinierciiil  sense ;  as,  Smith  and  Co. 


COAD 
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Co,  Coo**!,  nnd  Co'S,  one  of  the  Cyclaitos,  sUiiato  near 
the  C(>a8t  of  Asia,  ahoiit  15  in.  frutii  llitlicHi'itH8.*<us,  It 
gave  hirlli  to  HiiUKHTates  uioi  Apelles,  aii<l  wjus  laiiioilri 
fia*  itj?  leriilit^v.  anrt  the  wine  and  eilk-wonus  which  it  pro* 
duced.  The  Turks  name  it  .Sfa/»co.‘ 

Coaeer'voto,  v.a.  [Lat,  coucerittre.]  To  heap  up,  or 
pih- together,  (r.) 

— o.  Heaped;  j)ll(d  lip;  raised  into  a  nnuss.  (o.) 

Cojicprvjt'l ion,  n.  [I^at.  cfmct'ri'atio.\  Theuct  ofheap- 
iiig  on,  or  piling  uji  or  together,  (o.) 

(/.5c^#,)  n.  {¥v.  Ofchf'^  carriiitxe ;  It.  CfKchin,  car- 
r-H'c’tio.  C'lrrozza^  froai  l.at.  van'uca.  a  sort  of  four- 
wheeled  travelling  chariot;  Cell.  car.  a  veliicle.]  A  car¬ 
riage  of  pleaHin  e  or  state,  distinguished  from  a  chariot 
by  having  seats  fronting  each  other:  a  close  four-wheeled 
veliiele  for  commodions  travelling.  —  Though  covered 
wagons  or  carriages  were  known  to  the  Kgyptiaiisand 
Romans,  the  vehicle  w’e  denominate  by  the  name  of 
coach  appears  to  have  heen  an  Hungarian  invention, 
ahont  1350.  Isabella,  wile  ofCbarles  France,  was 

tim  first  who  used  a  coach  in  that  country,  hung  in 
leathers.  In  Fruucis  l.'s  time  they  had  become  more 


Improved,  but  were  only  used  by  ladies,  and  men  too 
heavy  or  iticapacilated  l»y  disea>e  for  riding  on  horst*- 
ba<‘k.  In  1510,  the  fii*.-'t  carriages  on  sjiriims  w'ere  usetl 
in  Raris,  <nilv  three  of  them  being  inexistence;  under 
Henry  III.  the  fourth  coa»  h  was  introduced.  In  1500, 
the  first  i\  with  glas.s  windows  was  brouglit  from  Italy 
into  France.  In  IC.'iS,  tliero  were  520  (\  in  Paris.  In 
Germany,  the  emperors  used  coaches  mncli  earlier;  in* 
di*ed,  the  middle  (*f  the  15lli  century  saw  them  in  gen¬ 
eral  nso  by  the  royalty  in  that  ])art  of  Kurope.  The  fn'Nt 
C.  ever  seen  in  Knglaml  is  said  to  liave  been  one  inad(‘ 
in  1555  by  Walter  Ripp«n»  for  the  Earl  of  Rutland;  and 
in  1561  the  same  builder  made  ft»r  Queen  F^lizabetli  tin* 
showy  vehicle  represented  in  Fig.  6dO.  It  i.s  believed  to 
have  been  in  tlie  time  of  Linns  XIV.  tliat  were  first 
8u.spende«i  by  leatlier  straps,  in  order  to  insure  ease  of 
motion. 

—A  ti*rm  applied  at  Cambridge  Vniversity.  Eng.,  to  a  private 
tutor,  orone  who  t.ikes  special  sn[)ervision  of  the  stndie.s 
of  an  nndergradnat'*,  preparatory  to  exnmination-terin. 
It  is  also  list'd  by  Englisli  university  men  to  denote  a 
person  who  instructs  them  in  rowing. 

(.Va?/<.)  (Sometimes  written  Conch.)  A  room  in  a 
man-of-war,  tin*  ro>»ftd‘ which  is  forinetl  by  tin*  poop. 

Hadmcjf-rfHich.  a  fonr-wheel<*tl  c<*acli  fur  public  hire. 
(Called  indiflerently  car,  coh,  ami  haclx.) 

Mail-coach^  a  fom-ht»reed  coacli  for  carrying  the 
public  mails. 

^tagc-coarh.  See  Stage. 

— V. <1.  To  convey  or  carry  in  a  coach. 

“  The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets. 

Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upou."  —  Pope. 

—To  privately  prepare  a  student  for  examination  for  hon¬ 
ors.  (Used  colbuiuially  at  Cambritlge  University,  Eng.) 
— To  tutor  a  boating-crew;  as,  to  coach  the  Univerbity 
Eight. 

<'oj»oll'-l>ox,  n-  The  driver's  seat  on  a  conch. 
C’oacll'oo,  w.  A  slang  term  for  a  coaclnnan. 
l'oa<*li'-foll«w,  «.  A  horse  doing  duty  with  another 
in  drawing  a  carriage  or  coach. 

—  .K  jHTson  wlio  is  on  very  close  terms  with  another. 
Coaoli'-liiro,  n.  Money  paid  for  theuseof  a  hired  coach. 
(Synonymmis  with 

Coaols'-lioiiHO,  7J.  Tlie  enclosure  or  apartment  in 
which  a  coacli  or  other  vehicle  is  kept  from  the  weather. 

n.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
coaches,  carriages,  Ac. 

Coaoli'man,  ii.  One  who  drives  a  coach;  he  who 
handles  the  reins  in  driving. 

“  I  heard  thy  nnximis  coarftman  say, 

It  cost  thee  more  in  whip.s  than  hay.”  —  Prior. 

Coaoli'iiianship,  n.  Skill  in  driving  horses  attached 
to  coaches. 

<'oa<*li-wlii|>  Snake,  H.  (Zool.)  See  Masticoph^. 
i’nao'tion,  n.  Compulsion;  force,  eillier  in  restraining 
or  impelling.  —  Jnhti.'iou. 

i’oael'ivo,  </.  Having  the  force  of  restraint  or  impul¬ 
sion  ;  as,  coactivr  power. 

— .\cting  conjointly  or  in  concurrence,  (r.) 

C'oacl'i voly,  adv.  In  a  coaclive  manner. 
<’oaotiv'ity,  Unity  or  c.  njnnction  of  action, 
i'oadapta't  ion,  71.  Cnncnrrent  adaptation. 
l'4>a<laptV<l,  a.  Adapted  nintiiallv,  or  one  to  another. 
<'oa(1'f liinent,  v.  Mutual  aid;  reciprocal  a-'-sistaiice. 
<'oa<lftlstL  r.a.  To  adjust  by  inutnal  a<laptation. 
i’oailjust'mont,  77.  State  or  circumstance  of  being 
com  uri’eiitly  adjusted. 

Coairjnfanl,  a.  [Lat.  coti,  and  from  adjuto. 

frequentative  from  adjuvn  —  ad.  and  Jni’o,  to  help  or 
assist.]  Co-operating;  mutually  helping  or  assisting. 


Coadjiitant,  n.  A  fellow'-helper  or  assistant ;  an  as- 
soiriale. 

<'oa<l Jiitiiiff,  a.  Co-operuting ;  nintually  helping. 

<'oa<lJiiti%<s  a.  lieudering  co-operatiun  or  mutual 
assiniaiue, 

Coa4liu'tor«  71.  One  who  co-operates  with  another ;  u 
fellow-helper  or  assistant ;  a  colleague. 

"  Away  the  fricudly  coadjutor  flies.”  —  Garth. 

— One  who  is  empowered  or  ajipointed  to  the  duties  of 
another;  a  proxy. 

{JCtcL  Hid.)  Ill  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  as¬ 
sistant  of  a  bidiop  or  other  prelate.  A  C.  was  equal  in 
rank  to  the  <ligiiitary  w  lio.se  functions  lie  might  on  oc¬ 
casion  supply;  hence  the  C.  of  a  bisliop  was  hiiiiscK 
consecrated  a  bishop  in  partibus  infuhliion.  Tlie  cele¬ 
brated  Cardinal  de  Retx  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Cbadjulor  of  I\trin  during  the  most  active  period  of  his 
career,  having  the  administration  of  tlie  temporalities 
of  that  see,  wliich  Ixdonged  to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
de  lletz.  C.  usually  succeeded  their  principals  in  their 
dignities;  h<*nce  arose  an  abuse  wliicli  tended  to  make 
ecelesiastical  dignities  hereditary;  nephew's  and  otluT 
relatives  (»f  bi>hops  being  named  ibeir  coadjutors.  The 
institution  of  t<»  bUhoprics  is  preserved  by  the  French 
Coiiconlat  of  1  sol. 

{EccL)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Clinrch, one  who  acta 
ns  assistant  to  a  bishop;  a  joint  pielate. 

CTkatljli'torsliip,  77.  Co-a-ssisiunce;  stato  or  quality 
ot  a  coadjutor. 

Coa<IJu'(roKH,  i'oadju'trix,  n.  A  female  helper, 
as.-'istaiit.  or  proxy. 

Coaiijii'vaiit,  71.  (Mfd.)  That  ingredient  in  a  pre- 
scrii'iioii  w  liicli  concurs  or  uuites  with  another. 

C'oatijii  vsviioy,  77.  Joint  or  coucurreiit  help;  co¬ 
operation. 

C'otulTiiiato,  a.  (Bot.)  Two  or  more  parts  united  at 
the  ba>e. 

CotKliiiii'tion,  77.  [See  Unition.]  The  conjunction 
of  different  snb»tances  into  one  cohesive  mass  ;  as,  “  the 
conduuition  of  particles.” —  Jfale. 

<'0}ul%’Oii'turo«  77.  An  adventure  or  speculation  in 
whicli  more  than  (>ne  participate. 

C’oadvoii'turor,  ?<.  A  fellow-adventurer;  a  cfepartner. 

4'oafiorVst,  t*.  a.  [See  EoRE.sT.j  To  turn  into  a  lorest, 
as  ground.  (Opposed  io  diaajlhre.d.) 

<'oa';;om*y,  77.  Joint  agency  ;  association  in  common. 

77.  A  fellow-agent;  uu  assistant  or  associate 

in  an  act. 

t’oa^uSabil'ity,  7?.  Capacity  of  being  coagulated; 
capalde  ot  concretion  or  congelation. 

C’oajf'”kil)l0,  a.  Tliat  may  bo  coagulated  ;  capable  of 
iH'ing  concreted  or  curdled. 

C'oa;i''iii7iiit,  77.  [Lat.  co<7^i7/a77s.]  Any  substance  eus- 
ceptii>le  of  coagulation. 

t*.  a.  (  Lat.  coagulo^  coagvlatu.t,  from  co^o, 
cou,  anil  ago.  to  move,  to  driie.  to  urge.]  To  concrete; 
to  curdle;  to  congeal,  as  liqiiid.s. 

“The  milk  .  .  .  wiiicli  la  congiilutcd  by  the  rennet.” —Ar6nf/tno£. 

— V.  i.  To  turn  from  a  fluid  into  a  fixed  stale;  to  undergo 
the  process  of  coagnhition. 

l'oa;;u]a'tioii,  77.  [Lat.  0007777/0^0.]  Act  of  coagulat¬ 
ing;  slate  of  being  coagulated ;  the  body  formed  by  co¬ 
agulation;  concretion. 

Coas^'ulativo,  o.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  caus¬ 
ing  concretion  or  coagulation  ;  as,  “  acoagtdatif  e  power.” 

That  wliii  h  causes  coagulation. 

i’oajf'ulalory,  O.  Serving  to  C<a»gnlate. 

i'oa;;^'lilliiii«  77.  [Lat.,  from  cogo.  See  Co.agui.ate.]  A 
curdled  or  Consistent  mass,  like  a  jelly,  sep.irated  from 
some  fluid;  as,  the  coagnlum  of  milk — cnnls;  of  the 
l,j,,«)d — theclot;  ami  of  albumen,  as  the  white  of  an  egg, 
w  hen  coagulated  by  heat,  alcohol,  or  acids. 

CoalloTiia,  in  Mi.^.nssipjn\  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  .Mi>8is.''ippi  River,  which  separates  it  Irom  Arkaiisa.s. 
Ami,  abt.  750  sq.m.  Drained  hy  the  Sunflower  River. 
The  surface  is  fiat  and  low,  and  tlie  \V.  part  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  Miasissippi.  *S'oi7,  fertile.  CbjJ.  Delta. 
7V.  7,144. 

Coaliiiila,  or  C'oliaiiila,  (ko'a-oo-e-la,)  a  State  of 
Me.\i<  o,  bouiidfd  N.  hy  Texas,  from  whieli  it  is  separated 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  E.  hy  Texas  ami  New*  Leon,  8.  by 
Zacatecas,  and  W.  by  Chihuahua  and  Durango;  area, 
30,740  sq.  m.  C.  is  a  nioiintainoiis  country  intersected 
by  fortile  valleys,  although  cattle-rearing  is  tlie  princi¬ 
pal  branch  of  industry.  It  Ints  some  silver  mines.  Lat. 
240— 30<^  N.,  Lon.  lOQO— 102®  W.  C.  Saltillo.  Fop.  67,961. 

<'o-ai4r«77.  A  fellow-helper  ;  an  assistant. 

<'oniti.  {Zool.)  See  CoATi. 

C'oak.  77.  (AauL)  The  metalled  hole  in  the  sheave  of 
a  ship's  block. 

{Ship-buildiytg.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  spar  SeeCoAKiNG. 

(.1/m.)  See  Coke. 

— 7*.  a.  (AV7777-57/77(/m<7.)  To  fasten  by  conking  (7.  v.) 

C'oali'iii;;',  77.  {>'<liipd}uilding.)  The  actof  uniting  pieces 
of  a  spar  by  means  of  tahular  piMjcctioiis,  f(*rnu*d  by 
cutting  uw'ay  tlie  solid  of  one  piece  into  a  hollow',  so  as 
to  make  a  projection  in  tlie  otlier  in  sm  li  a  miinner  that 
they  may  correctly  fit,  the  butts  preventing  the  pieces 
from  draw’ing  asunder. 

Coal,  77.  [A.  S.  col ;  Git.  kohU;  Icel.  and  Sw’ed.  Icol ;  the 
root  l)eing  found  in  tlie  obsolete  Ger. /,o/,  fire:  Swed.  and 
Gotli.  kol ;  AVest  Gotli. /.y//77,  to  kindb*,  allied  to  Lat. 
ct//o7*,  beat,  ca/co.  to  be  warm;  Ileh.  kala.to  parch,  to 
roast ;  c/Gc/m/.  to  kindle.]  Any  combustible  thing  in 
a  state  of  ignition  ;  apie<re  of  wood  or  other  combustible 
substance  partially  l)unic*d  ;  charcoal. 

‘  •  And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coat.”  —  Dryden. 

(3//77.)  A  mineral  which  appears  to  have  bei'ii  formed 
by  a  p(cnliar  deitomposition  <»r  fi-rmentation  of  buried 
vegetable  matter,  characterized  by  the  preseuco  of  car¬ 


bon  as  a  largely  predominant  constituent,  associated 
wiih  small  <|uantitie.8  of  hydixigen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  ami  certain  mineral  matters  which  cotnixiso 
tlie  asli.  The  term  coal  is  applied  to  various  huIh 
stances,  as  lignite,  hitnininons  coal, anthracite,  Ac>,  each 
of  w  inch  w  ill  be  elaborately  and  inlnately  treated,  Uitli 
ill  a  scientific  sen.«e,  and  as  important  features  of  natunU 
proiiuction,  under  the  general  term  Mi.neral  Coai.,  7.  tx 
See  also  Carboniferous  Age,  Coal  Fekiou.  8eo  Ontl, 
its  History  and  Unes.  ed.  by  Rrof.  Thorpe.  (Loud.  1878.) 
<’oal,  r.  a.  To  burn  to  coal  or  cbarcoal ;  to  char;  as, 
“charcoal  coaled  into  great  pieces  ”  —  Bacon. 

— To  inakebr  delineate  witli  coul  orcliarcoid. 

’*  ile  coal'd  ouirhyotes  upon  the  wall,  near  to  the  pictnr«.** 

Camden. 

— To  supply  or  furnisli  with  coal;  as,  to  coal  a  steamer, 

— t*.  i.  To  lake  in  coal ;  as,  tlie  steamer coo/rt/  at  St,  Thomas. 
Coul,  in  Itnmyh'aniay  a  township  of  Northumberland 
CO. ;  7«7).  aboJit  2,2tK), 

i'oail  Itiilik,  in  \¥ashingtrm  Tm’Hory.^  a  post-village 
of  Tliur>ton  CO.,  16  m.  from  Olympia; pop,  168, 
C'onU-bLac'k,  a.  RIack  as  a  coal  ;  intensely  black. 

“  Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shoDW.”*—  Oryden. 
Coal-box.  77.  A  box  used  for  holding  coals  to  supply 
a  fire.  {Often  called  coal-scuttle.) 

<'onri>iir^li.,  in  Ohio,  a  p«»st-office  of  Trnmlmll  co. 
<’oalbitr;::li.  in  lU.  r7r7;77?7«,  a  F.  0.  of  Kanawha  co. 
I’oul  Crook,  in  hidianUy  traviTses  Fountain  co.,  and 
eriters  the  Wabash  a  little  below  the  outlet  of  the  Ver¬ 
milion  River.  Rich  mines  of  coal  are  found  near  its 
mr)nth. 

C'oal  Crook,  in  ludianay  a  township  of  Montgomery 
CO. ;  pop.  1,773. 

C'oal  4'rook,  in  Joioa.  a  post-office  of  Keokuk  co. 
C'oal  <'rook,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Ottawa  Co. 
Coal'ory,  77.  See  Colliery. 

Coalosoo,  {ko-al-e.s\)  v.  i.  [Lat.  coaltscn—con.  and  aUs^ 
CO.  lo  grow  up,  frmii  <7/0,10  nourisli.]  To  grow  t«>gether; 
to  join  ;  to  unite,  as  separate  bodies  into  one  body.  —  To 
unite  or  adhere  in  one  b<»dy  or  iiuess  by  sp<»ntaTie<<us  at¬ 
traction  ;  as,  “  vapors  when  they  Ix'giu  to  coalesce.'' 

Neu'Um. 

— To  associate;  to  confederate;  to  amalgamate;  as,  two 
)>olitical  parties  COG /e.^rr. 

Coalesi'miro,  77.  Act  of  coalescing ;  concretion;  state 
of  being  united;  amalgamation. 

{Surg.)  The  adhesion  or  union  of  parts  preriom-ly  sep¬ 
arated,  as  in  case  of  wounds  ami  preternatural  adhe¬ 
sions  or  imU  formations. 

C'onlos'rout,  <i.  Coalescing;  joined;  united;  as,  co- 
a/esmit  bodies. 

C'oal'-fiold,  77.  A  bed  or  stratum  of  fossil  coal. —  A  dis¬ 
trict  of  country  where  coal  is  abundant;  as,  the  Lacka- 
W'anna  <va7/;/tc/</. 

77.  (ZofJI.)  See  Gadus. 

CoaUfiittor,  77.  In  England,  a  person  who  acts  as  bro¬ 
ker  between  ibecoal-proprietor  and  a  inerchant-ebipia-r. 
Coal-fbrnia'tioii,  77.  {Gml.)  SeeCARBuMFEKous  Age. 
<’oar-5ia.s.  77.  {Cticm.)  See  Gas. 

Coal  Orovo,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  (»f  Pike  co. 

Coal  in  Ohio.n  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 

on  the  Ohio  Kivrr,  about  lO  in.  below  Burlington. 
<'oal'-llOavOi\  77.  A  laborer  enq>I(tyed  in  bwling  and 
discharging  coal  iiit‘>  ami  out  of  a  ship;  a  <oal-caiTier. 
<'0al'-il04l,  77.  S;ime  as  (  OAL  SCUTTLE,  7.  v. 
i'oaUiii^',  77.  Act  of  taking  in  coal ;  as,  the  coaling  of 
a  ship. 

i'oalitioii,  {ko-al-ish'nn.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  coalifio. 
8ee  Coalesce.]  Act  ol  coalescing ;  a  coming  togetlieraiid 
uniting,  as  of  separ-ite  bodies  and  parts  ;  as,  u  ''coidition 
of  atoms.”  —  Bentley. 

{Folit.)  In  the  b<‘ginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
C  came  to  be  nse*l  by  the  Fn-nch  anlliors  by  way  of 
contempt  for  the  alliance  of  the  <Hljer  powers  against 
Franee.  Since  that  time  ihe  word  has  conie  into  com¬ 
mon  use  ;  but  there  is  generally  some  i(b*a  of  reproach 
implied  in  it.  DiploimitiAts  make  this  di.-tinction  be¬ 
tween  alliayice  ami  coalition. —  that  tlie  former  i.s  more 
general,  while  the  latter  is  directeil  against  a  particular 
enemy  for  a  particular  object.  C.  is  al.so  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  union  of  several  parties,  or  tlieir  lead¬ 
ers,  against  another  party;  but  it  still  carries  with  it 
the  idejv  of  l  eproacli. 

{tVench  Law.)  An  unlawful  agre«‘niont  among  several 
persons  not  lo  do  a  thing  c.xcept  011  some  condition# 
agreed  ni»on. 

Coali'tioiiiNt,  Coali'tionor,  77.  One  who  joins 

or  pnniiotcs  a  ci»ali(ion. 

Co-ally',  77.  [fb  lor  C077,  and  G//y.]  Ajointally;  as,  the 
French  and  Engli;>h  were  co-allies. 

<'oar-nioa.Hnro,  71.  The  measure  used  in  determining 
quantities  of  coal. 

—pi.  (Grol.)  Beds  or  strata  of  coal.  See  Coal  Pf.fiod. 
i'oal'-niolor,  n.  A  person  ai>pointed  to  ascertain  the 
measurement  of  coals. 

<'oar-niino,  n.  A  mine  or  pit  containing  mineral  coal. 
<'oal  .Vliiiew,  in  Cali/ftrnia.  a  vilbige  of  Contra-Co-ta 
co.,  15  ni  N  E.  of  Martinez.  The  most  productive  coal¬ 
mines  in  the  State  are  in  thi.s  vicinity. 

<'onrmont.  in  /A7?77.s7//7*<7777<7,  a  i*.G.  of  Huntingdon  co. 
<'oal  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  F.  0.  of  Forsyth  co. 

77.  (Zool.)  A  small  kind  of  blat'k-heiidol 

titmouse, 

C'oal'-pnssor,  n.  One  who  passes  coal  to  the  stoker  of 
a  st«‘7un-em:lne  furnace. 

<'oal  l*orio<I*  77.  (Gent.)  Tlie  coal,  or  carhonifermts 
period,  sm  ceeding  to  the  suly-carhemiferousperitHi.  q.  v., 
opened  with  a  marki'd  change  over  the  Amerienn  conti- 
m*nt.  The  sub-carboniferous  limestoiios  ami  shales, 
w'lilch  were  forme<l  up<nj  the  submerged  land,  became 
covered  with  extensive  graves  or  pebble-beds,  or  de- 
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posits  of  sand  ;  the  beds  of  tliat  epoch,  hardened  into  a 
gritty  rock,  make  up  tlje  mUhtonn  yrit  uud  mndfiUmt 
which  uiidtTlie  the  coahnieafmrfs.  ^iiiiihir  coiigloiiier- 
Htes  and  sandstones  were  tdrnuMl  afterwards  in  the  course 
ot  the  coal-ineaHures  ;  but  llie  rixk  is  prominent  tor 
its  extent,  and  for  marking  the  commencement  of  tlie 
coal  a*ra.  The  carbonileruus  areas  ol  N.  America  have 
been  pointed  out  under  Cm<bomfeR'»u8  Age,  {n.  r.)  Ti»e 
regions  corresponding  to  the  coal  period  are:  —  1.  The 
great  AppaJnchian  coal-field,  covering  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Ohio.  Virginia.  K.  Kentucky.  K.  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama.  The  workable  urea  is  esti!nate<l  at  On,UOOsq. 
in.  The  whole  thickness  of  tlie  formation  is  2,500  or 
3,000  feet.  In  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania,  between 
Pottsville  and  Wyoming,  are  the  famous  antbracite  beds, 
divided  into  many  distinct  patches;  and  in  the  W.  part 
commences  the  great  hitiiminons  ca»al-field,  which 
spreads  into  Ohi<>  an<l  stretches  on  S.  to  Alabama.  2. 
The  Illin'HS  aiul  .\fi.<soun,  covering  a  very  considerable 
part  of  Indiana  an«l  Kentucky,  and  W  of  the  Mis-^^is- 
sippi,  p*)rtions  of  Iowa,  Misstniri.  Kansas,  and  Arkaiisjis. 
Estimated  area,  60.000  s(|.  m.  3.  The  ^ltuated 

al»out  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Estnnat<*d  area,  aid. 
6,000  S(j  m.  4.  The  covering  se\a*ral  of  tlie  N. 

and  N.W.  (anintie.s.  5.  Tho  Iihoib\  Ldmvl.  lying  betvveen 
Providence  ami  Worcester,  in  Mjiss.,  ami  opened  at  Cum¬ 
berland.  north  of  Pr<»vidence;  at  P«)rtsmontli,  24  m.  S., 
and  also  showing  thin  seams  at  Newport  atnl  els(‘where 
in  Mass.;  out  iTf»pping  at  Manslield,  1.5  m.  N  E.  of  I’rovi- 
dence.  at  Wrentham,  5  m.  from  M  iiisfi'M,  and  at  Wor¬ 
cester.  Estim.ded  aresi,  1,000  s<j.  in.  6.  1  he  Nt‘W  lirunx- 
wic\\  covt?ring  part  of  New  Ilrnnswick.  Nova  Sctdia, 
Prince  t.dward  Island,  and  Newfonn<lland.  Kstimat^'d 
urea,  I8,oo0  scp  m.  The  total  nnmher  of  s«p  m.  of  all 
the  proiluciive  coal-fi-'hls  of  the  U  States.  E.  of  the 
Rocky  .M()niitains,  is  125.0  0.  Tlie  coal-m«*asijre.s  iiiclnde 
stratified  rocks  of  all  kinds. — .sainlstories,  conglomerates, 
sh.iles,  shaly  sandstones,  limestniics  ;  and  the  lime.stones 
are  generally  impure,  or  magne.-ian.  They  contain  gen¬ 
erally  50  feet  or  more  of  heiU  of  rock  to  one  f'mt  of  coal. 
The  ahtindaiice  of  fossil  plaiit.s  is  the  most  striking  char¬ 
acter  of  the  C.  P. :  tliey  aff  ird  evidences  of  progress  in 
the  life  of  the  globe,  and  reveal  an  expansion  of  some 
departments  of  the  vegidable  kingdom,  wliich  would  md 
have  been  suspected,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  in  the 
rocks.  These 
plants  belong, 
generally,  to  — 

1.  OpnDioitpf  rmXj 
the  inferior  class 
of  F  lowering 
plants;  2, 
viitfS:  3,  Aero- 
gens  (Kig  tai), 
the  8  n  p  e  r  i  o  r 
class  of  Flower- 
less  plants.  Tlie 
animal  lifeof  tlio 
coal-measures  is 
either  of  land  or 
fresh  water,  or 
of  marine  origin. 

Most  of  the  lime¬ 
stones  and  some 
ofthesa  ndstones 
and  shales  con¬ 
tain  marine  las- 
sHs;  while, onthe 
contrary,  otluT 
dfpo>its  of  sand  and  clay  bear  evitlence  that  they  are 
not  of  tho  sea,  any  more  th.in  is  the  vegetation  winch 
covered  tho  land.s.  Though  a  Pala'-.z-dc  cast  isappan-nt 
throughout  the  animal  life,  a  rise  alaivo  the  pe<*nliar!y 
PaheoZiiic,  grad-*  in  some  ilepartments.  'I'lins,  aniting 
Arti«m!at.i,  the  'rrilo'ules  art*  rare. and  there  are  in-ects 
and  .Myriapods  *iitip ‘di's) ;  and  -tm-mg  \’<  rtelirata, 
there  are  .smmiu  air-hr>at’iin(f  reptdes  —  new  types,  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  Reptilian  age  wlui-li  was  next  to  follow. — 
Aciairding  to  the  ri*ading«if  the  records,  tlie  /*.  wivs 
a  time  of  great  for'^ts  and  jungles,  aixl  of  magnificent 
fediage,  but  of  few  (K*  incoti.-ipiciious  tlow«-i*s:  «)f  marsh- 
loving  in''e4-ts,  hut  not  the  higlier  irnia’ts  that  live  among 
fiowers  ;  <d'  .Amphibians,  and  soineinferior  spiHues  of  true 
reptiles,  but  no  birds,  no  m.immals.  Tims  far  had  the 
world  progressed  the  clo.se  of  the  coal-period. — I)  tnn. 

n.  A  pit  where  coal  is  ilng.  —  In  iho  United 
St.itiM.  a  place  wi-ere  charrtsik  m  madd. 

Coar-3>laiit«  n  ( fJ-ol.)  An  imitression  of  a  plant  found 
in  fossil  coal.  See  C  ‘.Al.  l\.Riai>. 

Coiil  port,  in  O.'ito,  a  village  of  Meigs  co.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  lOJ  m.  S.E.  of  ('oluinl»ii.Svand  1  ni.  fioni  RoniiM'oy. 
Immeii-e  beds  of  <*oa!  are  worked  here  on  the  river-hank. 

C'oal  Port,  in  a  village*  of'Alh'gliany  co. 

Co.ll  Kivor,  in  Virginta,  rise.s  in  Fayette  co.,  and 
fi»vviiig  generally  N.W.,  empth*s  into  the  (Ireat  Kana- 
wiia  Rivt^r.  in  Kanawh.i  co.,  after  a  couri^e  of  aht.  60  m.. 

C'otil  Itiiii,  in  Krntucki/^  a  post-f>ffice  of  Pike  co. 

C'oiil  Itiiii,  in  O'a'o,  a  post-otfii-e-  of  Washington  coi. 

BiiiiT,  iu  PtnnsyU'aui'i^  a  post  otlice  of  Washr 
ington  CO. 

Coar-sciittlo,  n.  A  box  or  utensil  for  bolding  coal, 
and  carrying  it  to  feed  a  fire.  (Sometimes  called 
notif-h  ir.) 

Coal'-ship,  n.  (iV’ai/t.)  A  vessel  enijvloyed  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  coal,  and  from  which  other  sliips  draw  their 
snppliiM. 

CoalM'iiiotltll*  in  ir.  T7r(7i«m,  a  post-village  of  Kana¬ 
wha  CO.,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  abt.  16  m.  below 
Cliarleaton. 

Coar-Mtone«  n.  A  kind  of  caiinel-coal. 

Coal^-tsAr  n.  See  T.\r. 
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Coal  Valloy,  in  Itlinois,  a  post-township  of  Rock 
Island  CO. 

Coni  Vulloy*  in  Pninxylvania.  a  P.O.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Coal'-wllippor,  n.  In  England,  a  person  wlio  raises 
coal  from  a  ship's  hidd. 

<’onl'-work,  n.  A  colliery;  a  coal-pit.  with  all  build¬ 
ings,  machinery,  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto. 

Coary.n.  Like  coal  ;  containing  coal  ;  pertaining  to  coal. 

“  Ou  coidy  Tyne,  or  ancient  balluwed  Dee.’'  —  UtUvn. 

Coaiii'iii;;;.^*  n.pl.  {Saut.)  Raised  work  around  the 
liatches  ot  a  ship,  to  prevent  water  from  getting  down 
into  the  hoM.  (Sometimes  improperly  w  ritten  combingji ) 

C'o-Ulliiox\  e.  u.  To  annex  or  attach  witli  souicthing 
else. 

Coail'za,  a  large  river  of  Congo,  W.  Africa.  After  a 
rapid  course  of  abt.  5tH)  m.,  it  lulls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
Lai.  yo  lU'  S.,  Lon.  14°  22'  K. 

Co*apprellonil\  v-  a.  To  apprehend  with  another 

ptT.-<»ll.  (R.) 

Ompta'tioii,  «.  co(fp/ofio.]  Tlie  adajitation  of 

two  or  more  parts  to  each  other;  as,  **  the  judicious 
coaptation  t»f  the  words.” — liro^mr. 

{Surg.)  The  act  ol  adapting  the  two  extremities  of  a  i 
fnictured  bone  to  each  other ;  or  of  restoring  a  luxated  j 
bone  to  its  place. 

Coa'rl,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  has  its  whole  course  in  ■ 
the  prov.  .Alto  Ama/.niias.  It  divides  near  Alvellos  into  j 
2  arms,  which  join  the  Amazons.  Total  Icugtli,  2>6  m. 

Coarse,  (A'or.v,)  a.  [Lat.  cras.-oi.v.]  Thick  ;  bulky  ;  gross; 
niiigli ;  as,  CfHirxe  bread,  c^or.vc  hair,  cfKirxe  canvas. 

— Cras>;  crude;  nnpolish<‘d;  inelegant;  mean;  indelicate; 
Hot  fine;  unrefined;  not  purified  ;  as,  coarse  laiiguage, 
coarxe  maiMiers. 

“  I  feel  of  what  rofir»«  metal  ye  are  moulded."  —  Skak$, 

Coarse'-prai a.  Having  a  coarse  grain;  — 
lienee,  ilchcieiil  111  polish  or  relwiemeiit;  as,  a  coarse- 
grainfd  person. 

Coarse'Ij',  adv.  In  a  coarse,  inelegant,  unrefined 
manner. 

“  The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  uor  the  bad  too  coarsfXy 
u.scd."  —  Oryden 

Coarson,  (Aars'ii,)  r.  a.  To  render  coarse  and  unpol- 
islied.  (r.) 

Coarse'noss,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  coarse; 
gros,-ness;  rudi*;  roughness;  want  of  jxdish  or  refine¬ 
ment;  as,  the  coar,’ce«e.v.x  id' an  illustr.ition. 

•'  There  nppeurs  ...  a  cdart^^iirss  auil  vulgarity  iu  all  tlie  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  itie  assembly." —  liurke. 

Coartioiila'tioii,  n.  {Anat.)  The  structure  of  the 
Ihuk-s  iu  toriiiing  a  joint. 

<'o-ass€‘Ss'or, A  joint-assessor. 

Ca-as»s»iiiiio',  V.  a.  To  a.-8nme  in  concert  with  another. 

Coa^t,  ».  jtier.  kil'U;  ^wed.  kust ;  l»an.  kut^t ;  Fr. 
cotr,  lur  co.sb' ;  Laf.  co.'ffa,  a  rili,  a  siile. j  The  sea-side  or 
sea-shore;  tlie  sea-board  of  a  country;  t ho  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  sea-shore  ;  margin  of  the  land  next  to  the  M*a. 

The  coast  is  clear.  The  danger  is  p.ust ;  tho  enemy  lias 
left  the  shore. 

— r.  i.  To  sail  by  or  near  a  coast  or  shore,  or  in  sight  of 
land, 

“  Rut  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  hand, 

Aud  r.oatt  along  iliu  sliurc  in  sight  of  land."—  Dryden. 

— To  sail  from  port  to  p(*rt  in  the  same  country. 

— In  the  U.  States,  to  slitle  down  a  hill  on  a  sleigh  upon 
SHOW’  or  ice. —  )E5.s‘br. 

— r.a,  Toconilucf  Ity  sailing  along  a  coast  or  river-shore. 

Cojisl'or,  n.  llei  or  that  which,  sails  along  a  coast  or 
sliore ;  specifically,  a  coa^ting-vessel. 

“  In  our  small  skiff  we  must  not  l.Hunch  too  far, 

Wii  here  but  coanteris,  not  discuverers  are."  —  Dryden. 

Coasl'iai;;-,  r.  w.  trailing  along  or  near  a  coast,  or  from 
pcirt  t«»  poi  1  on  a  certain  coast. 

(''Ki.ding-trade.  {(’om.)  The  tra«le  which  is  carried  on 
between  ports  in  the  same  ceuiitry.  Dift'erent  laws 
r<-gulate  tins  dep.irtment  of  traile  in  diffen  nt  countrii-s, 
hut,  generally,  the  policy  has  been  luaintaim-d  of  ex- 
cluiling  foreigners  from  all  particii  ution  in  it. 

f b(/.s/i'«//-rc.ssv7,  (or  0>a.<tfr.)  (S’aut  )  A  \essel  that 
performs  coasting-voyages  only;  —  opposed  to  a  sea- 
going  ship. 

C4»aHt'-lino,  n.  The  shore-line  or  seaboard  of  a  coun¬ 
try  \  outline  of  a  coast  ;  as,  a  lu>ld  coast-fine. 

Const  or  (ov-T  .Moumvins.  in  Pab'/ornia,  a  ^ 

range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  Oregon  boun-* 
dary  to  the  town  of  Los  Angelos,  aud  ulmo^t  piralleli 
witli  the  1‘iwifi*'  coast.  Tliey  havi*  some  lofty  peal\S  iu 
their  course  N.  of  San  Francisco.  Monte  Ifiafdo,  which 
stands  as  a  sentinel  over  the  approach  to  the  “Gohlen 
Gate,”  is,  acconling  to  \Vhitrn*y,  3,s56  feet  liigh  :  Mount 
llaniilton.  4.440  leet ;  and  Mount  Carlos, 4,0*7  fei't. 

Coast'-waif<‘r, «.  An  Kiiglish  custom-house  offii  er, 
w  h*»  iiispeets  and  reports  upon  the  discharge  or  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  ill  the  coasting-trade. 

Coast'vviso,  a.  By  way  ol  the  coast;  along-shore; 
a-*,  a  voyage  coastwise. 

Coat,  n.  [Fr.  co/f.-;  li.cotta^  from  Alleman,  kictfr :  O. 
tier,  f.otze  ;  Bolicm.  t.uze;  the  root  is  toninl  in  1  stho- 
nian,  kattan,  to  cover,  to  clothe;  Lajip.  kapfjrt,  to  cover, 
to  cover  over  aiiytliing;  allied  to  Hr.  chiton,  a  coat; 
Finn.,  katto,  a  covering.]  An  upper  or  outside  garment 
worn  by  men  ;  as, a  dress-coaf,  an  over-coaf,  Ac. 

— The  habit  or  vesture  of  men,  worn  as  an  indication  of 
otlice. 

*•  Mea  «f  his  coat  ahould  be  minding  their  pray’rs."  —  Sicift. 

—  External  liair  or  fur  coverings  of  animals;  as,  a  horse’s 
coat. 

“  Or,  s-s  thesnake.  with  youthful  coat  repaid."—  Milton. 

— Any  covering,  nwMubraue,  or  integument;  as,  the  coat 
of  the  stomach  ;  the  couf  of  an  onion  ;  a  cttai  <d'  paint,  &c. 

The  eye  is  defended  wkb  ftKir  coat*  or  skins. "  —  Pt.icHanu 
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(FTrr.)  Tliat  on  which  ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed; 
as,  coaf-armor. 

*■  Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  In  yonr  arms ; 

Of  Knglaud’s  roaf  one-half  is  cut  away."  —  i>hak». 

— One  of  the  figured  playing-vainis,  on  which  a  king,  qneen, 
or  knave  appears;  a  court-card. 

Coat  of  arms.  {Her.)  A  tunic  or  hahit  formerly  worn 
hy  knights  over  their  suit  of  armor,  embroidered  with 
their  armorial  ensigns  and  devices.  —  The  surcoat  worn 
hy  the  knight,  rejireseiited  in  Fig.  obi,  is  a  coat  of  arms. 
a'  delineation  of  uriiioi  ial  bearings;  any  liemldic  blazon 
or  device. 

•*  Displayed  at  large 

Their  master’s  coat  of  arms  uud  kuightly  charge."—  Dryden. 

C>at  of  mail.  A  body-roat  of  cliaiii-aruior  covering  the 
npjMT  porlioirof  the  bo<lv  of  a  mailed  knight.  (See  Figs* 
iy2and6bl.) 

— r.  a.  To  cover  with  a  coat  or  ui'per  garment. 

— To  cover  or  spread  over  witli  a  layer  ol  any  substance; 
as,  to  Coat  a  ceiling;  to  coat  an  iiiiinendo. 

C<MAt'-ariiior,  w.  {Her.)  Armorial  ensigns;  coats  of 
arms;  lieraldic  Ida/onry. 

Coat'-oar<l,  n.  A  placing  card  bearing  a  court-figure; 
i.  c.,  a  king,  queen,  or  knave. 

"  I  am  a  coat-card  indeed.”  —  Rowley. 

Conlt»o',  n.  A  little  coat;  a  short,  close  coat;  a  coat 
witli  short  fi  »ps. 

Cojil<*H'viHe,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hendricks 
CO.,  11  m  E  N.^^  of  Greeiicastle. 

Coat  ok' vi  lie,  in  JVnn.sylrtinia.fi  post- village  of  Chester 
CO.,  on  the  \\ .  brancli  ol  Brandywine  Creek,  36  in.  W.of 
I’hihuleljihia;  pop.  2.n2.5. 

i'OH'ti,  or  i’oa'il'iiioiicii,  n.  (Zodf.)  A  quadnipt.-d 
ot  tlie  fam.  fV.'h/iP,  bearing  some  affinity  to  tlie 
racoon,  except  that  the  neck  and  body  are 
longer,  the  lur  is  shorter,  ami  the  eyes  are 
snmiler;  but  i:  is  more  jiarticiilarly  ilslin- 
gnished  by  tlie  elongation  of  its  snout,  to  w  hieli 
it.s  scientific  name  nasna  relers.  By  the  as^ist- 
nnee  of  this  long  flexible  siiout.  wliicli  i.'  souk*- 
what  truncated  at  the  end,  it  roots  nji  the 
earth,  in  the  manner  of  a  hog,  in  quest  of 
earth-w*irm.s.  Ac. 
It  also  preys  on 
the  smaller  quad¬ 
rupeds;  but  it 
lives  more  upon 
trees  limn  upon 
the  ground,  and 
is  a  de.structive 
enemy  of  hinls, 
their  eggs,  and 
nolb-dg.  «l  young. 
It  is  <-qual  in  size 
to  a  larg*'  cat :  its 
general  color  is  a 
cinereous  brown  :  the  tail,  whicli  is  of  v**rv  coiisidera- 
hle  length,  is  uiinulated  with  ilistinct  circles  id'  lilack; 
file  ears  arc  round,  like  tliose  of  a  rat,  and  coven-d 
with  short  hair  externally,  but  internally  witli  long 
whitish  hair;  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  under  jaw 
mm  h  shorter  than  tlie  upper.  It  is  a  native  td  Brazil. 

Coat'iii;::,  A  covering;  any  substame  sjireud  over 
for  cover,  defence,  or  protection;  as,  the  coaling  of  a 
phial. 

— ('loth  rt»r  coats  ;  as,  a  Tweed  coating. 

C’oat'-liiik,  7{.  A  pair  of  buttons  connected  by  a  link, 
lor  holding  together  the  lappels  of  a  coat. 

C'otitK'biir;;',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  .Adams  co.,  17 
m.  N.E.  ot  Quincy;  pop.  19*2. 

C'oalzac‘oarc*o,  in  Mexico,  a  river  which,  rising  in  the 
i?ierra  M.olr.i.  d*  p  of  Oajaca.  flows  N  between  Vera  (''nix 
and  Tabasco,  and  eiitor- tlie  Bay  ol  Coalzacoalco  (Carili- 
bean  Sea)  130  m.  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Lut.  18®  20'' 

N..  Lon.  94®  32'  50". 

C'aax,  (/-aA-.f,)  r.  a.  ( From  or  cozen.]  To  whecille;  to 
flatter:  t<i  soothe;  to  fawn  upon;  to  ap]>ease  or  persuade 
by  fondling  and  wheedling  ;  as,  a  coaxing  w  ile. 

"  \  coax  l  Iw  lieedlel  I'm  above  it.*’ — /'urji/Aar. 

Coaxn'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  coaxare.  to  croak. J  Act  of  croak- 
ing.  (R.) 

Caax'cr,  n.  A  wheedler;  a  beguiler ;  a  flatterer;  a 
gi'iitle  i-iTsiiader. 

<'aax'iii;:ly,  adv.  By  coaxing. 

Cob,  a.  [NV.  co5,  a  knock,  a  thump ;  cofrmic,  to  tlinnip; 
A.S.  c  p;  Her.  iopj'.n  cap,  toi».J  A  blow;  a  knock  of 
thiimii;  a.**,  a  co5  fnun  a  slick.  —  The  top  or  head;  any- 
thing  large,  roiiml,  i»r  bulky.  —  A  lump  or  mas.-*  of  any- 
tliiiig;  u  cobble-stiuie ;  as,  a  toU  of  lirick.  —  A  strong, 
stifl-built  pony  m-ed  lor  earrying  heavy  person<  in  the 
saddle;  as.  a  cob  with  goisl  action.  (Ustd  a1mo^t  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Englainl.)  —  A  small  loaf  ol  bread  :  a  bun; 
as,  a  penny-co5.  —  A  spiiler;  (whence  the  term  cob-wcU.) 
Ch.ustisemeiit  inflicteil  on  the  d*  rsal  exi  remits  of  a  per¬ 
son's  laaly,  by  means  ol  a  strap. — Clay  mixed  w  ith  straw, 
used  in  building  huts.  —  A  kind  of  wii  ker-basket  lor  tho 
arm. 

(Z^iol.)  [It.  gabbiano.]  A  sea-gull.  —  .A  Spanish  coin 
once  current  in  Ireland.  —  The  spike  Unit  bear.s  graina 
of  maize;  as,  a  corti-co5.  (Pei  uliar  to  the  U.  States.) 

— V.  ti.  To  chastise  a  person  by  pulling  the  ears  or  luiir, 
or  by  striking  im  the  liead ;  as.  to  give  a  boy  a  c<  hbing. 

{Mining.)  lii  Oi>rnw’aU,  Eng  ,  to  break  or  bruise  ore. 

{.\aul.)  To  inflict  punishment  ou  board  ship  by  aji- 
plyiiig  a  strap  to  the  buttocks. 

Cobsi‘'a,  «.  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  PoLEMoxi.v- 

cej:,  •].  V. 

Co'balt,  n.  [Oer.  kohalt.  from  kohold.  a  giJdin  ;  L.  Lat. 
gobrlinus;  Gr.  kobdlos.  an  impndeiit  rogue,  an  arrant 
knave; — the  name  of  certain  mischievous  demons  who 
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wpre  8nppo^o(l  to  haunt  mines,  and  to  manufacture 
tlio8(it  ores  wiiich  rich  to  the  eye,  hut  were  really 

of  Hitle  value.  .\iuou;r  these  were  sup[)o8c<I  to  he  tlie 
ores  of  this  metal,  ami  hem  e  its  luune.J  {('hem.)  Cohalt 
is  a  luet-il  very  similar  to  nickel  iu  its  physical  ami 
choiujeal  properties.  It  generally  ooeiirs  iu  the  same 
ore  as  nickel,  and  the  separation  of  tlie  two  metals  is  a 
task  requiring  great  patience  and  expertness.  C.  is  ol>- 
taiue*!  ;isa  im'fal  either  hy  retim  ing  the  oxide  by  h’ltlro- 
gen.  or  hy  calcining  the  ox.ilafc.  In  the  metallic  state 
it  closely  resemhles  .steel.  It  fuses  with  great  tlifli* 
etiUy,  ami  oxidizes  at  a  hiuh  temperature.  It  re- 
mains  tinaltere<I  in  nmist  air,  tlis.solves  slowly  in  snl- 
idinricand  hytlroeliloric  acitl,  hut  reailily  in  nitric  arid. 
It  Is  reiMIsli-gray  in  ct»h»r.  ami  is  saitl  to  he  magnetic. 
It  is  obtained  principally  from  two  ores —  iSyaaVy  cthdlt, 
ami  Cohalt  ifUincj'.  The  ctnnponnds  (»f  C  are  r(*markahle 
for  their  heatity  of  color.  The  t  w<»  ctilors,  zn/Z/vaii'l 
are  eomi>oni»'ls  of  <\  Z  BTre  is  an  impure  oxide  of  this 
metal,  niatle  hy  calcitiing  the  crushed  »)re  in  a  reverht*- 
ratory  lurnace.  The  sulphur  ami  arsenic  are  thus  roasted 
oir,  ami  tlie  impure  oxide  rem. lining  is  gronml  to  an 
imp  ilpahle  powtler  with  two  or  three  parts  of  fine  saml. 
ZalTre  is  iisimI  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  stained 
glass,  and  in  tin-  ornamentation  of  pottery.  Smalt  Is  a 
finely-powdered  hlue  “lass  colored  with  col»alt.  C.  ore 
is  partially  roasted,  and  comhiiied  with  an  eijtial  <juan- 
tity  of  carhonate  of  potash  and  twice  its  weight  ol  well- 
groiiml  ipiartz.  The  who!«>  is  melted  in  suitable  pots  in 
fi  furnace,  silicate  of  potash  heing  formed,  in  whii  h  the 
oxide  of  C'.vlialt  melts,  the  oilier  impurities  falling  to  the 
bottom.  The  clear  him*  glass  i.s  ladled  out,  poured  into 
w  iter,  and  ground,  when  cool,  info  an  impalpable  pow¬ 
der.  Smalt  is  ii-ied  hy  paper-stainers.  With  oxygen, 
cohilt  forms  a  [irotoxi'le  mi  l  a  si'sqiiioxide.  The  au/ii/^ 
(Irou.'i  prot'ixiilf.  is  obtained  hy  calcining  the  hyilrato  or 
cari»onat'*.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which,  wlien  heated  in 
the  air,  <*hanges  into  an  intermediate  oxide, 

Oxide  of  C.  irives  to  ghtss  a  very  intense  Idno,  which  re¬ 
sists  the  action  of  a  very  liigh  temperature.  Dis.solved 
in  ammonia,  it  gives  a  fine  red  ]i<[tnd.  Fused  with  (lot- 
asli,  a  hl•^lliant  blue  componml  is  oht  lined.  With  mag¬ 
nesia,  alniiiina,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  it  produces,  when 
fusel  at  a  high  tem[)erature,  pink,  him*,  an*l  green  com- 
pounils.  Tlie  last  two  are  used  as  pigim-nts.  The  hy- 
dratei!  oxide  is  a  jiiiik  precipitate  tlirown  down  hy  a<ld- 
iiig  a  solution  of  potash  to  the  solutioa  of  C.  salt.  Pro¬ 
toxide  of  (\  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which  are  light 
bine  wh'*ii  hydrated,  Imt  turn  red  when  the  water  is 
driven  off  hy  heat.  Protonitrate  of  f’  is  ohtaineil  hy 
dissolving  the  oxide  or  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  smill  deliquescent  crystals  containing  six 
eipiivalents  of  water.  A  solution  of  this  salt  is  often 
emploveil  as  a  sympathetic  ink.  being  liglit  hliio  when 
cold,  hilt  bright  red  when  the  water  of  hydration  is 
driven  olf  hy  a  gentle  heat.  '\'\ui  :<nl  pU-ttc  nf  C.  is  generally 
employetl  as  the  source  of  salts  of  this  metal.  The  nfs- 
qnioriilK  nf  C  is  a  hrownisli  powder  obtaineil  hy  passing 
chlorine  through  a  dilute  solution  of  p<itash,  in  wliiidi 
the  propixide  is  meclianically  suspended.  Its  salts  are 
at  present  unknown.  of  C.  is  prepareil  hy  dis¬ 

solving  the  oxiile  in  hyilrocliloric  acid;  the  pink  solu¬ 
tion  resulting  yiehls,  on  evaporation,  rose-coioreil  octa- 
liedra  of  tfie  hvdrated  chloride,  flie  other  salts  of  C. 
are  uninteresting.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  used  in 
hlow'pipe  analysis.  A  small  quantity  of  the  substance 
to  he  examined  is  to  he  moistened  with  tlie  solution,  ami 
li(*ated  in  the  blowpipe  tlanie;  a  pink  color  indicates 
magn ‘si  i,  ami  a  green  and  Idne,  zinc  and  alumina  re- 
sp  '.  tivelv.  Fremy  liiis  formed  some  interesting  com¬ 
pounds  hy  comhining  the  sesqnioxiile  of  <\  with  4,  a.aiel 
♦>  eq  iivalents  of  ammonia,  forming  brown,  red,  ami  yel¬ 
low  salts.  The.ae  double  hase.s  he  names  fu'trMbitltidf 
roxt>(trnhuHift,  and  fdlfO'fthilttd.  TiCn.ird's  blue  is  a 
heantiful  pale  bine  pigment,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
phosphate  of  f\  and  pliosphate  of  alnniiiia.  Equivalent 
2  I'D ;  sp.gr. ''*5;  CO.  —  fithuit  o/v.<.  The  prin¬ 

cipal  ores  of  f’.  are  iv'tife  cob  tU  ore,  which  is  the  mof't 
common;  (it  contains  f'.  associated  willi  arsenic,  icon, 
and  sulphur  ;)  qrii'/  r.nb  tit  ore,  containing  arsenic,  iron, 
coh.ilt,  and  silici;  an  I  ulance,  c  fhilt,  wliich  is  a  dmihle 
hisnipliide  of  arsenic  ami  (7.  All  the  ores  of  C.  contain 
more  rtr  less  nickel. 

Cobalt,  in  C a  post-office  of  Mi»ldlesex  co. 

Cobalt'ic,  a  |Fr.  cob  iltlque.]  Pertaining  to  cohalt,  or 
consisting  of  it:  resi'inhling  cohall. 

Cobnltic.VJM*'o;^eii,  u.  {Chem  )  See  Cy^nogrx. 

Cobalt'ilie.  n.  {.Min.)  .\n  arsenical  ore  of  cohalt,  also 
containing  sulphur.  It  occurs  in  reddish  silver-wliite 
trapeZ'di  ‘ilral  crystals,  at  tlie  mines  Wehna,  in  Sweden. 
It  <^>11^11118  dd  to  37  per  cent,  of  metal. 

Co'h'iii,  a  tnwn  of  (.Tiiatem  il.i,  (Central  America,  60  m. 
N.N.W.  of  tiiiatemala,  ami  cap.  of  th<*  dept,  of  Vera  Paz, 
on  the  Uio  Dnlce;  pop.  ahmit  l.a.OiMl,  mostly  Indians. 

Col»l>,  in  (reort/ia,  a  W.X.W.  county;  urea,  about  doO  sq. 
111.  It  Is  hounded  on  the  S.E  hy  lln*  riiattahoochee 
Biver,  ami  ilraiiieil  hy  Sweetwater,  Powder  Spring,  Pump¬ 
kin.  Vine.  Vieki^ry's,  and  other  (Te«‘ks,  The  snrfa<*e  is 
elevated,  and,  in  some  parts,  nionntainons ;  Kenesaw 
Mount  lin  rising  1,!^2'S  feet  above  sea-levid.  The  soil  N 
generally  fiTtile.  (Iranite  ahonnds.  ami  gidd,  silver,  cop¬ 
per,  iron*,  and  lea<l  are  found.  Cap.  Marietta.  ]*opulatiufi. 
13.814. 

Cobb,  in  Ilh'noi^i,  a  post-office  of  Randolpli  co. 

<'4»bb«  in  lI7.s-con.s*iVj,  a  post-olliee  of  Iowa  co. 

C’ob'bPtt,  Wii.LixM,  an  English  political  writer,  Ti.  at 
Farnliam.  1762.  Eirly  in  life,  lie  serve*!  as  a  private 
in  the  army,  and  devoted  all  liis  spare,  lionrs  to  self- 
education.  In  17b*2,  he  went  to  tin*  U.  »*'tates,  ami  settled 
in  Phibnielphia,  where  ho  commenced  his  literary  ca¬ 
reer.  In  he  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1802, 
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brought  out  his  fimous  UWklp  Polificul  Rerfister.  which 
fur  33  years  hecame  the  leading  journal  of  mlvanced 
Radicalism.  In  1810,  lie  was  prosecuted  fora  libel  on 
the  govt.,  sentenced  to  iinprisoniiient.  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $.'),nOU.  In  1832,  he  was  returned  to  the  Britisli  House 
of  Commons,  and  died  in  1836.  Among  (Vs  hest-kiiuwn 
Works  are  liis  A>n//i.s7<  bVammar,  OAbtge  Atvmomy,  and 
Rarliamentarp  Iliatorg  of  Enykind.  (.Vs  reputation  rests 
principally  upon  his  pure  ami  idiomatic  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  ot  wiiicli  many  ol  lii.s  woiksure  niodela  in 
('omp<  )Hiiion. 

C€»l>'ble,  n.  {ynut.)  See  Coble. 

Cob'Ulo^  C'obl>lo-.stoiio«  n.  A  cob,  or  large,  heavy 
pebble,  or  Iragiuetit  ol  stone;  —  used  in  paving  streets. 

—  A  lump  of  coal,  from  the  size  of  uii  egg  to  that  of  u  loot- 
hall.  — Bramle. 

Cob'ble,  V.  a.  [Diin.  A-oi/rr,  to  mend  shoes;  Ileh.  c/<a6af, 
to  hind,  to  hind  fast;  probably  allied  to  couple\  (Jer. 
koppeht.]  To  make,  mend,  or  renovate  coarsely ;  to 
botch  in  a  clumsy  maimer  ;  as,  to  cobble  slioes. 

"If  you  be  out,  sir,  1  can  mend  you. — Why.  sir,  cohble  rou."  STialu. 

— To  make  iir  do  anything  clumsily,  unhaiiilily,  or  in  a 
botcliy  manner. 

"  Give  Iby  base  poets  buck  their  cuhhlcd  rhymes."  —Dryden. 

Cob'blor,  u.  A  coarse  mender  of  shoes.  —  A  clumsy, 
bolehy  workman. 

"  In  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  ns  you  would  say,  a 
cohhUr.”  —Shaki. 

— A  liquor  or  beverage,  jirepared  hy  a  mixture  of  constitu¬ 
ent  parts,  as  wine,  lemon,  sugar,  ami  ice;  as,  a  sherry- 
cohbler. 

Cob'blor-ll«ili.  77.  (Zool.)  See  Bi.epii  \rts. 

CobbosisooVoBitoo  Waters,  in  M tine.,  a  beautiful 
lake  of  Kennebec  co.,  connected  with  a  number  of 
smaller  pools.  Beiigtli  about  7  in.  'J'be  Cobbosseecon- 
tee  Uiver,  which  rises  in  this  lake,  Hows  into  the  Kenne¬ 
bec. 

Cob'oal.77.  An  Oriental  sandal  worn  hy  females. 

Cob'-<*oals,  11.  pi.  (iSi'imdiiues  written  Cobulls.)  Large, 
spherical  lunip.s  of  coal. 

Cob^tlcii,  Kioiuun,  an  eminent  Englisli  political  econo¬ 
mist,  B.  at  Dunford.  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex.  1804.  Af¬ 
ter  serving  an  apprenric«*ship  in  a  London  warelious**,  and 
acting  a  short  time  as  commercial  traveller,  lie  hecame, 
in  1830,  partti'T  in  a  linn  in  the  cotton  traile  at  Man¬ 
chester.  In  1834  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  U.  States;  ami  on  his  return  he 
commenced  his  career  as  political  economist  hy  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  panipliiets,  entitled,  Knghnifl,  Ireland,  and 
A/ac7*fcrt,  ami  Ra.'t.'iia.  About  the  same  time  he  tmik  an 
active  part  in  founding  the  Mancliester  "  Athena*um,” 
and  in  procuring  the  incorporation  of  that  lairougli.  In 
1838  the  “  .•\i)ti-Gorn-Law  League'*  was  formed,  and  to 
the  furtherance  of  itsobjei-t  C.  devot'-il  himself  witlx  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  and  uniutermitting  labor.  Iu  1841  he 


hi.s  country  was  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  with  France.  I).  in  London,  1865. 

in  Illimn.'ty  a  station  on  the  Cenieral  B.H.,  in 
Union  CO.,  42  m.  N.  of  Oiiro. 

C'o-bolli^f'oroiit,  a.  Engaging  in,  and  carrying  on, 
war  in  conjunction  with  another  power. 

— n.  A  nation,  state,  or  power,  that  engages  in  hostilities 
in  unison  with  another. 

Lunwio, Count  VON,  an  Austrian  diploma¬ 
tist,  B.  in  Brussels,  1753.  At  the  early  age  of  27  he  was 
intrusl«*il  with  a  mi^sion  to  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, and 
his  gallantry  ami  compliance  with  her  taste  for  tii'-atri- 
cals  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  lier.  From  17b5  he 
was  concerned  iu  many  of  the  important  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  (»ther  powers,  until  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  in  1801.  That  treaty  restoring  peace  between 
Au.striaaml  France,  he  wa.ssliorlly  afterwards  made  min¬ 
ister  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs  at  Vienna.  In  1805  he 
was  dismi.-sed  fnun  this  (»llice.  and  he  n.  1808. 

Cob'littiiu  in  Pennstylrania,  a  post-office  (*f  Warren  co. 

C'obliaiii.  in  Virfpnia,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle  co-, 
14  m.  E.  of  Charlottesville. 

Im.  Utsf  RT  of.  See  Gobi. 

Cobijii.  the  only  legal  sea-port  of  Bolivia,  in  the  dep. 
La  Mar,  112  m.  from  Atccama,  hat.  22°  34'  S..  I.on.  70° 
21'  2"  W.  It  is  a  depot  for  hnllion, silver  ores,  coin, 
besides  mercury,  woollen  stuffs,  and  pi  pper.  Pt>]i.'1^6i{}. 
Destroyed  by  an  eartiiquake  in  May,  1877. 

Cob'iron,  n.  [(.Vy5  and  iron.]  An  andiron  witlx  a 
knobby  lieafl. 

C'o-bifslt'op*  n.  A  j*nnt  Mshof) ;  a  hi-.lrq)-c<»adjutor. 

"V.aloritiH  .  ,  .  mn3pii«e  of  .Vii'.tin  as  a  co-bishup,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  churcli  of  Hippo."—  Ayhffe. 

C'obi'llM.  71.  (Zdiil.)  Sec  Lon  H. 

C’ob'le.  Cobble,  n.  (A.iS.  ruople.]  (A’/i/A)  A  fish¬ 
ing-smack  ;  a  buss ;  a  vess**!  us*m1  in  the  hcn  ing-fishei’y. 

C'ob'lciifz,  (am*.  (b7?///n'i7^',s',)  a  city  of  lUieiiisli  l’ru>sia, 
cap.  of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  heaiitifiilly  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  the  bul- 


Fig.  633.  —  ricu.krd  cobden. 


Fig.  634.  —  coblentz. 

Wark  of  Germany  against  France.  C.  is  defended  hy  ex¬ 
tensive  fortifications,  forming  a  military  camp  <  apuble 
of  affonliiig  accommoilation  for  100,060  imm.  For  de¬ 
fensive  purposes.  (’.is  (viincctcd  with  the  almost  imitrcg- 
nahle  castle  of  Ehrenhreitstein  (8t*e  Fig.  634),  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  tiie  Rhine.  Several  detached  forts  also 
guanl  the  city  at  various  points.  C.  is  a  free  port,  and 
its  favorable  p<»sition  secures  it  a  very  active  cominerce 
in  wine,  corn,  iron,  mineral  waters,  millstones,  itc.  Its 
lirincipal  manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton  liibrics,  ja¬ 
pan-ware,  and  furniture.  Pop.  27,112. 

Cob'lo^kill,  or  Co'buskill,  in  Xew  York,  a  creek  in 
S?clioharie  co.,  rises  in  a  natural  well,  ami  fidlowing  a 
subterranean  passage  tbroiigli  8evt*ral  miles  ol  its  course, 
falls  into  the  Sclioliarie  River. 

— A  post-village  and  tw’p.  of  Schoharie  co..  4  m.  W.  of  Al¬ 
bany  ;  drained  by  Cobleskill  Creek;  pop.  (1870)  2,845. 

C’ob'loaf,  77.  See  (^iB. 

<'B>b  Moo  Sh,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Oceana  co. 

Cob'iiiil,  77.  A  kind  of  large  nut. —  A  game  jdayed 
with  nuts  hy  children.  — The  comjucring  nut  in  tlie  game. 

ColMxmo',  77.  (Aaut.)  See  Caboose. 

Co'boiii’^;.  or  Cobubo,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town  ami 
]iort  of  entry,  cjip.  of  tlie  united  couati<*s  ot  Noi  thuni- 
herland  and  Durham,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Luke  Ontario,  Ul 
111.  W.  by  S.  of  Kingston.  P<>}).  4,442. 

<'4>'br;i  «Ie  77.  {Zobl.)  See  Viperid.*. 

Co'bruH,  in  Brazil,  an  ishtml  and  fort  in  tin*  bay  of  Rio 
de  Jjiiieiro,  about  1  m.from  the  city  of  Rio,  of  which  the' 
fort  is  one  of  tlie  principal  defences. 

<’«'bro,  in  Cuba,  a, town  of  the  E.  department,  famous 
for  its  copper  mines  (whence  tlie  name  Cobre);  pop.  ubt. 
2.876. 

<'<»b'Ktoiio,  77.  See  Cobble. 

^'<>b'N\%'«iii,  77.  The  head  or  leading  swan. 

<'o'buru'.  a  b'wn  of  central  Germany,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Cobiirg-Gotha,  011  the 
Itz,  Lat.  .50°  15'  N.,  Lon.  10°  58'  E.  In  the  ol*l  cast  Ic  of 
the’ilnkcK  of  Coburg  are  still  exliibiteil  tlie  room  ami  bed 
which  Luther  occupied  when  iu  concealment  here  iu 
1.530.  Man/.  Woollens,  linen,  cotton,  gold  and  silver 
articles.  See.  Pop.  11.438. 

i'o'biir;^.  Frederick  JosiAS,  Dvkbop  Saxe-,  an  Austrian 
gcm-ral  in  the  coalition  against  France,  B.  1737.  ^  Ho 
gained  the  battle  of  Neerwinde  over  Dumourirz.  1703; 
and  was  defeated  hy  M«)reau  at  T(mrc«)ing,  and  by  Jcair- 
dan  at  Wattignies,  1795.  D.  181.5. 


entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Stock 
port.  His  mastery  of  his  cliosen  th(*nie,  his  full  knowl- 
Oiige,  logiwil  precision,  gcxal  s«-nse,  ami  entire  sincerity 
made  him  at  once  a  man  of  weiglit  in  parliament;  ami 
in  1846  he  saw  the  graml  struggle  ended  by  the  conver- 
sitm  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. and  tlie  repeal  of  the  C<u-n  Laws. 

He  tln*n  ma«lea  European  tour,  and  was  n*feivcil  in  the 
chief  cities  with  high  htmor.s.  His  countrymen  made  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Ills  services  hy  a  national  testimonial  of 
$1,56.000,  ami  during  his  ubs^uice  he  was  elecle*l  M.  P. 
for  the  West  Riding  f>f  York-«hirp,  1847.  As  a  iiieinher 
of  tlie  Peace  Soeiety  lie  atteml<*d  congresses  at  Paris. 

Frankfort,  and  Lt)niion,  and  steadily  aflvocated  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  non-intervention.  His  course  in  reference  to  tlie 
Crimean  war,  ami  the  war  with  Oliina,  was  fjpposed  to 
the  s<*ntlineiits  of  the  maj4irity  4>f  his  countrymen,  ami 
on  tin*  di.ssolntion  of  parliann*iit.  in  18.57,  he  w'as  not  re¬ 
elected.  C.  tlien  again  visited  the  U.  Stati's,  ami  while 
absent  was  elexded  for  Rochdale.  In  1859  lie  was  offered 

bv  L«u-d  Palmerston  the  presiilentslxip  of  the  Board  of  .  .  nr  *1 

Tra.lp,  which  l.c  conrtc.mslv  l.ut  ciis.  icnliot.sly  de-|<'o'burar.  in  n  ,;ost-c.fflce  of  Moninoutl.  cn. 

dined.  Tiieiatest.nndnottl.e  least,  service  i.e  rendered  |  fobiirg  l»eiliasilla,  an  irregular  strip  in  .\uslrulia 
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Boparate*!  from  Melville  Is^land  by  Bandas  Strait,  and 
omnected  with  the  iiiaiiilaiid  by  a  narrow  istltiniis. 
Ext.  50  m.  long,  by  20  broad.  Lait.  11°  22'  S.,  Luu.  132° 
10'  B. 

I’o'hiirii's  ^itore,  in  N.  Carolina^  a  village  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  CO. 

<*o)>'*uall4  n.  A  wall  constructed  of  uuburnt  clay,  in- 
trniiixed  with  straw. 

<'ol>'>voh,  n.  [See  Cob.]  A  spider’s  net  or  web.  —  Any 
snare,  or  insidious  trap  or  inveiglenient. 

"  baM*4  are  like  which  may  catch  small  flies,  but  let 

wa’i|isi  and  boruei.'t  break  throuKh.'*—  Stcift. 

*“.\n\thing  nilibishy  or  wortliless;  as,  “the  cobwebs  of 
that  uncivil  age'*  —  Sir  I*.  Sidney. 

C'Ol>'webb<‘<l,  a.  Covered  with  cobwebs  ;  as,  OLCobwebbtd 
wall. 

{B'd.)  Covered  with  loose  hair  resembling  cobwebs, 
as  H  plant. 

Cob'%%ebby,  a.  Covered  with  cobwebs,  or  anything 
of  tile  sjime  cljaracter. 

Co'<»a,  n.  See  Krythroxylace^. 

Coca'es,  AnitAiAi.  Bk.)  in  Brazil,  a  mining  village,  prov. 
Minas  Ceraes:  abt.  Lat,  20°  S.,  Lon.  44°  IV. 

Coeal;;iie,  <'o<*lia4;iie*  {kok  <7n,)  n.  [0 

Fr.  C'*cjt\7«r.]  In  tlie  obi  French  roiiianres.  a  land  of 
imaginary  lu.xtiry  and  delight. — In  modern  parlance,  a 
cant  term  for  the  City  of  Loudon,  —  i.  t.  Cockney-land. 
S'M*  Cockney. 

Cocaine,  n.  (PUem.')  SameasCocA. 

C4K‘ari<*o,  in  Pauisylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Coc<»<»ian*<,  «. />/.  {Eccl.  Hht.)  A  theological  hcIuk)! 
whi«  h  arose  towards  the  middle  <tf  the  17th  century, 
and  took  its  name  from  its  founder  John  C'>cceiiH.  pro- 
fe.ssor  td  divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  re- 
ganled  the  history  of  the  Old  Te.-itanient  as  a  mirror 
W'hicli  held  forth  an  aceiirate  view  of  the  transactions 
and  events  that  were  to  happen  in  the  Chtirch  niider  tlie 
dispensation  <»fthe  New  Te.-lamenl.  ami  unto  the  eml of 
the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
he  niaintaiiu'il,  were  to  be  receive<l  in  a  literal  matiner, 
ami  by  the  very  sense  of  the  words  u.-ied  in  these  pre¬ 
dictions.  In  fact,  his  whole  system  was  an  attempt  to 
Jmiaize  Christianity.  He  was  a  man  of  consiileiable 
learning,  and  li.us  most  fully  expoumled  his  views  in  his 
Snimna  Doctriivz  de  el  Tf-damndu.  Leyden,  1648. 

His  great  opponents  were  Desmarels  and  Voetius.  His 
views  found  fora  time  many  siijiporters  in  Holland,  and 
ot!u*r  jiarts. 

crons,  a.  [Lat.  coccmw,  berry,  ami  ferre^  to 
be.tr. I  Berry-bearing;  bacciferuus  ;  its,  k  cocciftrous 
plant. 

Coccinel'ln,  n.,Coccinel  lida?,  n.pl.  [From  Gr. 
/.o  scarlet.] 

{Zitijl.)  A  genus  and  fam¬ 
ily  of  Coleopterous  in¬ 
sects,  including  many 
small  species,  usually 
ornamented  with  scar¬ 
let  spots, and  familial ly 
known  as  huiy- birds, 
lady-cows,  Ac.  In 
France,  thest^ small  bee- 
tl. -8  are  called  du 

bon  Uieu  (Beju-^ts  of  the 
got»d  G(*d).  They  are, 
in  fact,  of  great  service 
to  theugriciiltnrist. and 
especially  to  the  hoje 
grower:  for  tliey  d<v 
slroy  the  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  in  vast  numbers,  feed¬ 
ing  on  lliem  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  state. 

Coc'c<>lilc,  n.  [Gr.  Ao/.A'o.<,  a  grain,  and  lifhox,  a  stone.] 
{Min  )  A  kind  of  I’yroxene  found  in  small  translucent 
grannies  of  various  shades  (»f  green,  which  are  slightly 
coherent,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch  gias...  It  is  chiefly 
no-t  witli  in  the  iron  mines  of  Swetleii  and  Norw.iy. 

COfA*alo'bji,  n.  [Gr.  kokknx^  a  le-rry,  lobox,  a  lobe.] 
{Ji'd.)  A  genu.s  of  plants,  order  Pdygonace.cr.  From 
the  leaves,  wood,  and  bark  of  C.  a  very  astrin¬ 

gent  extract,  commonly  kmiwn  as  Jamaica  kino,  is  ob- 
Ltined.  The  fruit,  called  the  seaside  grape,  is  edible, 
and  luis  an  agreeable  acid  flavor. 

Coc'CHlllH,  w.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Meni- 
sjtermaa‘(f.  The  flowers  in  tliis  genus  have  12  sepals  ami 
petals,  disposetl  in  four  rows  Tlie  male  ami  female 
flowers  are  tm  separate  plants.  The  C.  jnxtmntns  fur¬ 
nishes  the  C.iLUMBx,  7.  t\  Tlie  plant  is  n<>t  cultivated: 
tlie  root  is  collected  where  it  grows  wild  in  dense  for¬ 
ests.  The  very  poisonous  seed  known  by  the  name  of 
Cocx-i'LUs  I.NDicus  (7.  V.],  belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  but  allied  genus. 

Cocoosto'iiH.  n.  [Gr.  kokkox,  and  nxtxon^  bone,]  (Pal.) 
A  genus  of  Placogaiioid  D<‘Vontan  flshes  in  which  the 
external  ganoid  surface  of  tlie  buckler  plate.s  is  orna¬ 
mented  withvimall  hemispherical  tubercles,  whence  the 
generic  name. 

In'flions,  71.  [Lat..  Indianrberry.j  (Bot.) 
The  fruit  of  tlie  Anainirta  panu'uUda.  It  lias  some  re- 
Bemblaiice  to  the  bay-herry.  and  is  largely  importeil  from 
the  K.istcrn  archipelago.  (\  I.  is  chiefly*  used  for  adul¬ 
terating  cheap  beer ;  and  it  is  really  wombuftil  In  how 
many  ways  it  is  fitted  todisgnise  a  liquid  prepared  from 
insulticient  ipiantities  of  malt  and  hops;  thu8.it  im¬ 
parts  to  the  sophisticated  liipior  an  inten.sely  bitter 
ta8t(%  a  ilarkiu'ss  of  color,  and  a  fnlne.^s  of  body,  while 
it  adds  to  its  inebriating  qualities.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
ce.ssary  to  state  that  itU  never  used  by  res|»e<’table  lirew- 
ers.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous  to  all  animals,  and 
it  has  been  used  by  pom  hers  for  stupefying  fish  and 
gitme.  In  medicine  it  has  been  ii8»h1  as  an  external 
rvmedy  for  certaiu  skin-diseuses.  It  owes  its  active 
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properties  to  a  very  poisonous  crystalline  alkaloid  calle<Il 
picrotorine^  (U24H14O1Q?).  The  names  Lrvaut  nut  and 
Bacca  Orimtahx  are  sometimes  applied  to  this  narcotic 
berry.  From  tlie  pericarp  of  the  same  fruit  has  been 
extracted  tlie  no  less  formidable  alkaloid  principle  J/c«i- 
xp^rmine. — The  genus  Anamirta  belongs  to  the  order 
Spnispennac^ce,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Coc- 
COLL’8,  7.  r. 

Coo'oiiH,  71. ;  pi.  Cocci.  [From  Gr.  knkkos.]  {Zovl.)  A 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects,  in  whicli  the  males  are 
much  smaller  than  the  females,  and  are  fnrnislied  with 
wings,  of  wliich  tlie  females  are  destitute.  Thecocct  are 
found  on  the  leaves  and  hark  of  various  plants;  lienee 
they  liecome  injurious  to  many  exotics  in  hot-huuses 
and  conservati»ries.  They  are  alliiMl  to  the  Aphis,  7.  r., 
altliough  in  many  respects  very  different.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  all  is  the  Coccus  cactiy  or  Cochi¬ 
neal,  7.  r. 

{Bot.)  Tlie  name  given  to  the  closed  carpels  into  which 
many  fruits  split,  us  those  of  Eupliorbiu  an«l  Verbena. 

Grey. 

Coo'cyx,  CoccYOis-BONE,  71.  [Gr.  kokkyxy  cuckoo,  whose 
bill  it  is  said  to  resemble.]  (Mnn/.)  The  last  hone  in  the 
spinal  column  (or  more  properly  an  assemblage  of  small 
bones),  the  termination  of  what  is  called  the  Aurrum, 
and,  bending  inwards,  assists  to  close  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.below,  and  siqiport  tUe  various  organs  contained 
in  that  space.  It  is  in  this  bone  where  the  acute  pain 
i.s  felt  from  a  kick,  or  the  sudden  fall  backwards  of  a 
person,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  stone  or  other 
hard  substance. 

C'oA*<*y'zuN,  n.  [From  Gr.  A*oA*A*yx.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
birds,  family  Cuci.LiD,®,  7.  v. 

l'o<*liabaiii'ba,  in  Bolivia,  a  river  which  rises  near 
the  p.irailel  of  18°  S.,  flows  S.K..  and  after  reeeiving 
numerous  tributaries,  assumes  the  numoof  Bio  Grande 
ill  Lat.  19°  42'  S..  Lon.  64°  W. 

— A  dep.  inclosed  by  the  departments  La  Paz,  Sacre,  anil 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  AreUy  65,120  sq.  in.  J}ej<c. 
Fertile,  producing  sugar, cotton,  dye-woods,  timber,  and 
the  precious  metals.  Lat  between  17°  and  19°  JS.,  Lon. 
between  65°  and  68°  IV.  J^/p.  349,892. 

— A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  dep.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
145  m.N.IV.ofChiKjuisaca,  on  both  sides  of  the  Uio  de 
Rocha.  Man/.  Cotton  fabrics  and  glass-ware.  It  is  the 
most  important  city  of  Bolivia.  yby>.  40,678. 

Coc’he,  {koshy)  in  Jj.  .\merica.  a  small  island  of  Venezu¬ 
ela.  between  tlie  island  of  Margarita  and  the  mainland. 

Coclieo'toii,  in  A>u»  Vork,  a  post-township  of  t'nllivan 
Co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  lOUm.SIV.  of.\lbany, 
and  141  m.  from  New  York  city  ;  pop.  1,400. 

Coclios'etf.  in  Massachufiettx.  a  P.  0.  of  Plymouth  co. 

Cooli'in  or  Aiifiiii,  (sometimes  written  .\K- 

NAM,)  an  empire  of  S.  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  E.  portion 
of  the  Indo  Chinese  peninsula,  and  separatiMl  from  that 
of  Malacca  by  the  Gulf  of  l^iani;  lying  between  Lat.  9° 
40'  and  23°  '2l'  N  ,  and  L«ui.  102°  and  109°  30'  E.  It  is 
bounded  by  China  on  the  N.,  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
and  the  China  Sea  on  the  E  ,  i)y  the  latter  also  on  the 
S.,  and  on  the  W.  by  Laos  and  Siam.  Length  from  N. 
to  S.,  abt.  967  m..  with  a  breadth  varying  from  S5  to  400 
m.  —  C.  C.  is  di\  ided  into  4  great  territ<»nes,  viz. :  Cochin 
Cliina  proper,  Tonquin,  Tsiampa,  and  CamlHKlia.  Gm. 
l)exc.  The  entire  coast  of  tliis  empire  presents  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bold  headlands,  ami  safe  and  commodious  bays, 
and  is  fringed  with  numerous  clusters  of  small  islands. 
A  niountdn-(  hainof  considerable  altitude  skirts  the  sea¬ 
board  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  throws  off  many 
branches.  Tonquin,  the  N.  prov..  is  mountainous  to  the 
N.W.,  but  looking  E.  fitnn.s  an  extensive  alluvial  plain, 
Avatered  bj'  the  river  Sang-koi,  fallitig  into  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  It  is  also  drained  by  tlic  T<>nquin  ami  Uok-bok 
rivers,  and  by  numerous  canals,  wliich  fertilize  the  soil, 
and  tend  to  its  production  of  rice,  cotton,  ginger,  and 
otlier  spices,  Iruits,  Ac.  Tonquin  pos.sesse8  much  min¬ 
eral  wealth,  yielding  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  inui,  the 
mines  of  which  are  exten.sively  worked.  Extremes  of 
oppressive  heat,  and  piercing  cold,  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  climate,  and  tlie  country  is  subject  to  heavy 
rain-falls  (occjwionlng  general  inumlationsj.aml  violent 
typhoons.  The  capital  of  this  division  of  the  empire  is 
Ke-sho,  on  the  Saiig-koi  River,  abt.  lUO  m.  N.W.  of  its 
embouchure  into  the  Tonquin  Gulf.  —  C.  }*roper  is 

bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  liigli,  unexplored  range  of 
mountains,  and  is.  for  the  most  jiart,  sandy  and  sterile; 
tliough  tavored  tracts  are  lo  re  and  there  met  with 
which  pro<lurc  cereals,  legum(*8,  sugar,  and  excellent 
cinnamon.  Tliis  prov.  has  neitlier  rivers  nor  minerals 
of  any  importance.  Its  chief  tow  n.  Hue,  is  also  thecap. 
of  tlie  empire.  Cambodia,  or  has  about  half 

only  of  itj>  territorial  area,  witliin  llie  limits  of  this  em¬ 
pire.  Its  surface  is  generally  levid,  and  its  soil  exces¬ 
sively  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  the  great  river  .Me-kang. 
or  CarnlKxlia,  ami  may  be  consi<b-red  the  garden  and 
granary  of  the  empire.  Tropical  vegetation  is  found 
here  in  rich  luxuriance;  tlie  areca  palm.  teak,  amlother 
hard  and  dye-woods  flourish,  and  the  innllM-rry-tree  is 
htfirely  cultivated.  Among  its  natural  prodm  tions  are 
betel,  ganilM»ge,  stick-lac,  ani.se,  and  otloT  dnms,  and 
great  quantitie.s  of  rice.  Climtite.  Tempcrati*.  but  liable 
to  much  rain,  ami  occa.sjonal  typlnMuis. —  7Vi"m/»fi,  or 
Champa,  the  S.  prov.  of  this  c«)nntry,  is  i-xtremely  stt^- 
rile,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandy  elevations  and  nfcKy 
debris.  Its  <inly  valuable  produi’t  is  eagl(^w<*o<l 
Inm  agallochnm),  much  «*st«*emeil  for  it.s  fragrant  prop¬ 
erties.  This  division  has  on  its  coH.sf  Iine  nnimrous 
excellent  harbors,  the  principal  of  whi'di  is  Saigon,  a 
place  where  the  Frem  h  have  established  a  fl.mrishing 
fiettiement.  Pro<l.  Calumba.  eagh*-wood,  cb<'n.v,  ros«*, 
iroti,  ami  sandal  woods,  teak,  hamlMXi.  Ac.:  silk,  tea, 

1  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,) 


Ac,  —  Zobl.  Tigers,  elephants,  leopards,  wolves,  rhinoce¬ 
roses,  apes.  Ac.;  serpents  and  olinu*  p<*stiferons  reptiU's : 
eagles,  parroqiiets.  and  many  kinds  of  wild  game. 
Among  tlie  doiiiegtieated  animals  are  the  Indian  cow. 
bnfl'alo,  hog.  goat,  dog,  Ac.  Fish  is  luuiid  every  wiiere 
in  the  greatest  abiin- 
ilatice.  —  Inhah.  The 
natives  of  this  country 
diflVr  in  no  essential 
from  tlieir  Chinese 
neighbors,  and  like 
tliem  are  divided  into 
the  three  religions 
sects  of  Confucius, 

Buddlia,  and  Taoti : 
although,  since  the 
advent  of  the  French, 
and  their  establi.-h- 
ineiit  in  the  S.  portion 
of  this  country,  the 
Roman  Catholic  iiiis- 
Bionaries  haA*e,  it  is 
said,  made  some  lialf 
a  million  converts  to 
Christianity.  The  lan¬ 
guage.  laws,  and  polit- 
i('al  system  are  Klmo.'<t 
identical  wiili  tho.se 
o!  tlieChineseenipire. 

Hist.  Tonquin,  piior 
to  tlie  Mongol  inva¬ 
sion  of  China,  formed 
a  part  of  the  latter 
empire,  and.  even  at 
the  present,  tlie  Anna-  * 

mese  sovereign  bears 

a  nominal  vassalage  ^  noble  of  cochin-china. 
to  the  Emperor  of  Cliina.  In  1778  tlie  British  failed  in 
an  endeavor  t«i  open  commercial  intercourse  with  (\  C. 
In  1801,  (he  rightiul  moiian  li.  Gia-long,  (who  had  been 
befoietime  dispos.'^essed  of  his  llimne,)  recovered  his 
kingilom,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  Kremdi,  and  added  Tonquin 
thereto:  and,  in  the  following  year.  assnin<*d  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Annam.  In  1804,  the  English  East  India 
Company  again  tailed  in  an  attempt  to  o[ieii  trade.  In 
1809.  the  emperor  annexed  a  part  of  Cambodia  to  his 
dominion.s,  and  l>.  in  1819.  In  1825.  and  Micceeding 
years,  the  French  missionaries  siiflTeied  great  persi*ru- 
tions  at  the  hands  of  the  new  emperor  and  his  g<»vt.. 
and.  in  1847,  a  French  squadron  de.-troyed  the  batteries 
and  native  fleet  at  Tonrann.  In  1856,  the  emperor  re¬ 
fused  a  Freiicli  envoy  to  land  in  his  territorii's.  ami.  in 
the  year  following,  cruelly  j)ut  to  <leuth  many  Catholic 
niis.sionHrie8,  and  lU^troyed  their  churches.  Conse¬ 
quently.  in  18,58,  a  joint  French  and  Spani^h  expetlitiou 
was  diMiatched  to  this  country,  wliich,  in  1859,  bom- 
barde<l  S.u'gon.openingit  totrade.  1863,  Saigon  with  its 
snrnminling  territory  was  ceiled  to  France.  1874,  A. 
became  an  independent  kingdom  under  French  protec¬ 
tion,  ami  several  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  A.  em¬ 
braces  all  Cocli  in  Cbiiia.except  the  six  provinces  ceded  lo 
Francein  1862-3.  /*o;).,est.  1878,2l,000,tKX).  See  Saigon, 

Cooliiii-Chiiia  Fowl.  n.  See  G  alius. 

Cochineal.  w.  fSp.  ;  Fr.  coche^ 

nill^.\  {Zoijl.)  An  insect  of  the  genus  corrn.«.  C.  carpi',  or 
cochineal  cactus,  celebrated  tor  the  beauty  of  the  color 
which  it  yields.  It  is  a  native  of  S.  America,  and  wua 


Fig.  637.  —  coentNEAL  insect. 

{Cocen*  rarrt.l 

a.  Male;  6,  Female;  c,  Females  feeding  on  a  portion  of  nopal. 

for  a  long  time  confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feisls  on  the 
nopal,  a  spiH'ies  of  Opuntia.  t\.  \\  Tin*  female  c»flicinal 
C.  insect,  in  its  full-grown  pregnant  or  torpid  state, 
swells  or  grows  to  such  a  size,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
its  first  or  creeping  state,  that  tlie  legs,  anteniue.  and 
proboscis,  are  so  small  with  respi-ct  to  the  rest  <if  the 
animal  as  hardly  to  !>e  discovered  by  the  naked  eye:  so 
that  on  a  general  view  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a 
seed  or  berry:  hence  aro.se  tliat  ditTerem  e  of  opinion 
which  at  one  period  snbsisteil  among  wtiters:  some 
maintaining  that  C,  was  a  berry,  whileotliers  contended 
that  it  was  an  insAH-t.  When  the  female  ins«*ct  is 
arrived  at  its  full  size,  it  fixes  itself  to  the  surface  of  tbe 
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loaf,  niid  envelops  itself  in  a  kin<l  of  white  down,  which  ' 
it  ^pin8  or  draws  tlironjch  its  prolumcis  in  a  rontiimed 
doiiblt*  hlanienr.  Tlio  male  is  a  small  and  rather  slemler 
two  wingfd  rty,  about  the  size  of  a  doa,  with  jointed 
anteniue  and  large  white  wings  in  propuriion  to  the 
body,  which  Is  «if  a  red  color,  with  two  bnig  tllaments 
proceeding  from  the  tail.  When  the  female  insect  has 
discharged  all  its  eggs,  it  liefonn-s  a  mere  husk,  and 
(lies;  so  that  great  care  is  taken  to  kill  tlie  insects  before 
that  time,  to  prevent  tln^  young  Ir.an  escaping.  The 
operation  of  collecting  llie  insects,  wli  ch  is  exceedingly 
tediiius,  is  performed  i.y  women.  Wild  (\  is  c<dlecleli 
si.x  times  in  the  year;  but  that  which  is  cultivated  is 
only  eoliecteil  thrice  dm  ing  the  same  period.  The  in¬ 
sects,  of  which  there  are  ahont  TO.ono  in  a  pound,  heijig 
detached  from  the  plants  on  whicli  they  feed,  by  ablunt 
kiiih*.  are  put  into  hags,  atid  dipped  in  boiling  water  to 
kill  them,  alter  wiiicli  they  are  dried  in  tlie  sun.  It  is 
priiieipally  used  in  tlie  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
otinr  ernteemed  colors.  (See  Ckkmine  and  Cai:Mimc 
Aci[>.)  It  Is  imported  in  hags,  each  containing  about  -Oil 
Ih.v,  aud  has  the  appearatice  of  small,  dry,  shrivelle<l, 
rugose  berries  or  seeds.  The  best  have  a  purplisli-grav 
color,  the  blackish  \aneties  being  less  valuable.  (\  is 
Sometimes  adulterated  by  the  adniixniie  of  a  manufac* 
ture<l  article  e«>mposed  of  colon-d  dough.  This  is  «le- 
tected  by  the  action  of  h.dling  w.iter,  which  dissolves 
and  disintegrates  t  he  imilution,  hut  Inis  little  effect  upon 
the  real  insect.  A  variety  found  in  T(ald*s  Valley.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  all  the  properties  of  the  of  Urazil  and  the 
S.  parts  of  .M  exico,  the  only  apparent  difference  being 
that  the  article  found  in  California  is  a  light  pink,  wiiile 
thitot  other  regions  is  ot  a  deep  scarlet. 

C'ocliiiioal-ii;;.  n.  {B't.)  The  no[ial,  on  which  the 
cochineal  insect  fetwls.  See  OpU.m H. 

C'ai'liit'imte,  in  d/.isxtic/iM.sW/.f,  a  post-village  of  Way- 
land  township,  Middlesex  co.,  aliont  Ih  m.  trom  Ihiston. 
Near  it  is  the  small  ('(tchituatf  Lnkf.^  from  which  the 
oitv  of  Boston  is  supplied  with  water. 

Caokllou.  \knch-le'iiK\  n.  fLat.;  (Jr.  knrhh’nn,  a  snail  with 
spiral  shell.]  (ytnnf.)  \  portion  of  the  internal  ear, 
wiiicli  in  mammals  is  shaped  like  the  common  snail- 
slndl.  witii  its  l»as»  resting  on  the  hoitom  of  the  internal 
meiitus.  and  perforated  to  receive  some  tiluments  of  tlie 
ucoii.-tic  nerve.  It  is  travi-rsed  !»y  a  conical  column, 
called  mo<ftolu<.  around  which  n.'piral  canal  makes  two 
turns  and  a  ho  If  This  canal  is  tliviiled  Into  two  ram(»s,  or 
scahr.  hy  a  partition  of  lione  called  the  lamina  K2n'rali.<. 
At  the  base  of  the  cochlea  one  scala  cumniuiitcares  with 
the  Vestibule,  tlieother  with  the  tympanum;  they  com- 
mniijeate  with  eai  li  other  at  the  apex  of  the  coclilea. 

Cj>(*]|'loaii«  C  )CULK\R,  a.  [  hat  coclilea,  a  screw.]  (Ifot.) 
A  lei  iii  used  in  describing  the  aestivation  of  a  tlower,  to 
expre.-s  one  piece  being  larger  than  the  others,  and  lud- 
lowed  like  a  lirlniet  or  bowl,  covering  all  the  others,  as 
in  Ac'mit'im,  Ac.  —  Bramlc. 

Co4*lilt*a'ro,  n.  [Lat.,  from  cochlea,  a  cockle;  the  howl 
of  HSp<Mm  l*eing  supposed  to  resemble  one  of  the  valves 
of  that  shell.]  {M-  d  )  (\  magnum,  ('.  medium,  C.  mini¬ 
mum,  are  professional  terms  use<l  by  physicians  in  writ¬ 
ing  tiieir  pre.scnptions,  and  signifying  a  table-,  dessert-, 
an  1  tea-sp«ionful. 

Cocllloarla.  (knch-le-n're-nh,)  n.  [T>at.  corhlenritim.  from 
(Jr  hn  hlinrvm.is.  spoon  :  referring  to  the  concave  leaves.] 
(/iof.)  A  gimus  of  plants,  order  liiasnicacecc.  They  are 
generally  natives  of  Kurope.  armoracia,  the  Horse 
Katiish,  is  a  common  garden-herb,  stem  2-8  feet  high, 
angular, smooth,  brancliing;  radical  leaves  nearly  a  foot 
long,  on  long,  channelled  petioles;  How’ers small,  wliite, 
in  corymbose  racemes.  The  ro<it.  lieshy,  large,  white, 
very  acid,  Is  a  w«‘II-kno\vn  condiment  for  roast-heef  and 
oth«T  viands.  C.  oijicinalis,  the  Sciirvy-griiss.  has  an 
acrid  and  penetrating  taste,  and,  when  rubbed,  it  evolves 
a  pungent  odor.  It  has  been  long  esteemed  fur  its  an- 
tiscorimtic  properties. 

C'oohloaViloriii.  a.  Spoon-shaped. 

Cocilleu'riN,  n.  {Anat.)  A  gelatinous-looking  tissue, 
seen  on  opening  the  cochlea,  by  which  the  iiienihranous 
zone  is  connected,  at  its  outer  or  convex  margin,  witli 
the  outer  wall.  —  I>unglison. 

CocBi'loary,  <’ooh'ioiife,  Cooli'leatoil,  a.  [Lat. 
citcldeatua,  from  c>>chle.a  ;  (ir.  Lochloe,  a  shell-fish  with  a 
spiral  shell.]  Twisted  like  a  snail-shell;  having  the 
form  of  a  screw;  spiral;  as,  “coc/i/cary  turnings.*’ 

Browne. 

(Bot.)  A  term  used  in  <le.scrihing  the  general  form  of 
bodies,  dem)te  any  that  are  twisted  in  a  short  spire, 
so  a.s  to  resemble  the  convolutions  of  a  snail-shell ;  a.* 
th  i  poll  of  Medicago  cochleata.  It  also  means  a  concave 
body  like  that  of  one  of  the  valves  of  a  cockle-shell,  as 
in  k/>ident/rum  cochlea  turn, 

Cocli'lilo*  n.  [Or.  a  snail,  and  litho.fi,  a  stone.] 

(Iktl.)  A  fossil  shell  having  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  snail. 

Clarke. 

Cocli'ran,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn  co., 
Z  111.  W.  of  Aurora;  pop.  675. 

Cocli'raiio,  Loan.  See  Dundonald.  (Eari.  of.) 

Cocli'rrjio.  CAPTAIN  John  Dcni>as,  an  eccentric  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller,  who  performed  a  pedestrian  journey 
through  France  and  the  peninsula;  and  afterwards 
tlirou'_,h  Russia  and  Siherii,  as  far  as  I’etro-panlov.ski, 
in  Kamtschatku;  whence,  having  married  a  young 
lady  of  tlie  country,  he  returned  to  England.  His 
travels  were  jnihli.shcd  in  1824.  Having  engaged  in 
mining  enterpri*‘es,  lie  went  to  C"loinl'ia,  \Nhere  he 
D.  1826,  when  he  contemplated  a  journey  on  foot  through 
the  whole  of  S.  America. 

Coeli'raii*H  Grove,  in  a  village  of  Shelby 

co.,  ahont  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Spi  ingfieM. 

Cocliraii*»  Ulillm,  in  l*einui.,xi  I’.O.  of  Armstrong  co. 

Cocli'ransville.in  Pennsi/lvania,iii*  .0.  of  Chester  co. 


CoellVnilSVille,  in  Tennestsee,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
shall  ct>.,  4M  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Corli'ranfoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  56 
in.  N.  hy  W.  of  Oolumlms. 

Cot*lirHiitoil«  in  Puma.,  a  post-vill.  of  Craw  ford  co.,  on 
French  Creek,  1 1  m.  S.E.  of  Meadville. 

Corliruiivillo,  or  ('ochransvili.k.  in  J^fmxglvania,  a 
village  ot  Chester  co.,  60  m.  S  E  of  liarrishurg. 

C'ooill'ic  Arifl,  n.  {Chem.)  \  crystalline  fatty  acid, 
into  w  liich  the  tatty  matter  of  cocoa-nut  oil  isconverteil 
by  saponification.  Pirm.  C00H26H4. 

CooK,  71.  [  A.  S.  race  ;  cng.j  The  male  of  the  comiiioii  do¬ 
mestic  fowl,  or  dnngliill-cock. — See  (Jaij.us. 

— The  male  of  any  tOlier  bird;  as,  a  turkey-cocA,  a  black- 
cock,  a  cocAr-spurrow. 

— A  weathercock  ;  a  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock. 

— A  person  having  any  of  the  characleristlcs  of  a  cock;  a 
chief  man  ;  a  leader;  as,  the  cock  of  the  company. 

‘‘  At  flats  I  wa*  always  the  cock  ot  the  school.”  —  Swift. 

— .K  valve  for  drawing  off  or  discharging  liipiids;  a  stop¬ 
cock  ;  as,  l  he  coc  .  of  a  tap. 

— The  brim  or  projecting  curve  of  a  hat;  us,  the  Kamilies 
cock. 

— The  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial. 

— The  needle  of  a  balance. 

— The  a<t  of  setting  or  turning  up  anything,  and  the  effect 
thereby  proihn  ed;  as,  a  cock  of  tlie  eye,  no.se,  or  hut. 

— The  protecting  piece  of  a  balance  in  a  watch. 

— A  cap  <>r  conical  pile  of  new-mown  iiay. 

— The  top  lolt  of  a  house,  over  the  garret. — See  Cock-loft. 

{Mil.)  That  part  of  the  lock  of  a  musket  or  fowling- 
jdive  which  holds  the  Hint,  or  is  the  liammer  of  a  per- 
cii.ssion  lock;  as,  a  gun  at  lialfcocA*. 

(Xaut.)  A  skiff;  a  small  boat.  SceCoCK  ROVT. 

Oock-a-lioop.  \  Fr.  cnq-d-la  hiqipe,  crested  cock.J  Ex¬ 
ulting;  triumphant. 

“  And  hH\  ing  mated  the  whnle  troop. 

With  \ioiury  was  cock-a-hoop !"  —  Htidihrat. 

Coc.k-a>nl-httll.  \  tedious,  doubtful,  or  fictitious  asser¬ 
tion  or  narrative:  as.  xi  cock-ayid-lmll  story. 

— V.  a.  To  sit  erect,  as  a  cock  hohls  his  head ;  to  turn  up. 

Dick  would  corA:  bU  uose  in  pcorn.” —  Swift. 

— To  set  the  brim  of  a  hat  so  as  to  make  sharp  corners. 

— To  fix  tlie  hat  upon  the  head  in  a  fashion  indicating 
pertiie>s  and  menace. 

”  If  two  roisfereri  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other'.'?  bices.” 

.Macaulay. 

— To  set  or  draw'  hack  the  cock  of  a  gun  in  order  to  fire. 

— To  raise  hay  in  small  conical  heaps;  as,  “nndth’  the 
cocked  hay.’* —  Sjirnxer. 

— r.  i.  To  hold  the  head  erect  menacingly;  to  strut  in  a 
pert  or  jaunty  manner;  to  look  big  and  self-conceited. 

"  Every  one  cocA*  and  struts  upon  it,  and  pretends  to  overhiok  us.” 

Addiaon. 

— To  train  or  use  fighting-cocks. 

•*  Cries  out  'gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet."  —  Tien  Jonson. 

CocKjule'*  n.  [Fr.  conirde,  a  corruption  of  coguarde, 
from  coy,  a  cock.  I’olisliand  Iliingariaii  soldiers  wearing 
a  plume  of  cock's  feathers  in  their  caps.]  A  ribbon  or 
knot  of  ribbon,  or  siunetiiing  similar,  worn  on  the  hat 
hy  officers,  hut  freipiently  assumeil  by  others  as  a  badge 
or  party  symbol. — In  France,  a  in  tlie  shape  of  a  flat 
disr-  of  metal,  w  itli  the  eagle  and  the  national  colors  dis¬ 
posed  concentrically,  is  an  essential  part  of  th«  military 
equipment. — Tlie  White.  Otckade.  was  the  device  assumed 
hy  tlie  adlierents  of  tlie  Stuart  dynasty  in  England. 

CocUailVcl,  71.  Wearing  a  cockade;  as,  a  cockaded  hat. 

<'ool4'ul,  n.  A  game  played  witli  sheep's  hones  instead 
of  dice. — The  lame  useil  in  playing  the  game. 

CooK'jitoos*  a. /)?.  {Zuol.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
J\'iiftacidn'.  or  Rarrot  family.  They  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  parrots  by  a  crest,  or  tuft  of  elegant 


Fig.  638.  —  rroad-crested  cockatoo. 

criatatus.) 


feathers,  on  the  head,  which  they  can  raise  or  depress  at 
pleaMire.  They  are  in  general  natives  of  AustraliH  and 
the  Indian  islands,  inhahitiiig  the  woods,  and  feeding 
upon  seeds  and  Irnits.  They  make  their  lle^^s  in  ile- 
cayed  trees,  and  if  taken  at  an  early  age,  are  easily  minted. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  is  the  Broad-created 
Oxekatoo,  }*sitiiiC7i)i  criatatua,  (fig.  63H.)  It  is  alumt  tR 
size  of  a  common  fowl;  the  color  white,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  rose-color  on  the  head  and  breast,  and  of  yellow 
on  theiniier  wing-coverts  and  tail-leathers;  on  the  liead 
i.s  a  very  ample  crest,  consisting  of  large  and  long 
feathers  arching  over  the  wliole  head,  which  the  hiKl 
can  readily  raise  or  depress;  these  fealliers  are  wliite 
above,  but  of  a  fine  scarlet  hue  beneath  ;  the  tail  is 
short  ill  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  even  at 
the  end;  the  hill  very  large,  strong,  and  of  a  bluish 
black;  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  hare,  ami  of  a  deep-ash 
color,  and  the  legs  deep  cinereous.  It  is  of  a  mild  and 
docile  disposition,  hut  t  an  rarely  he  tanglit  to  articniato 
any  otlier  word  than  its  own  name,  w  hich  it  pronounces 
with  great  distinctness.  New-llolland  Is  its  locality. 

77.  [A.  S.  cucc,  a  cock,  and  attr,  otter, 

an  adder;  Fr.  from  A  fabulous  serpent 

imagined  to  be  inenhated  by  a  serpent  from  a  eoek's 
egg;  whose  hn'utli  and  look  were  hy  the  ancients  es¬ 
teemed  to  he  fatal:  the  basilisk. 

“  They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cocafricci." — Shake. 

— A  cant  term  ajiplied  to  a  pert  hrawling  woman  by  way 
of  reproach. 

••  My  wife !  'tis  she.  the  very  cockatrice  /  ”  ~  Co7igreve. 

Coclc^Uill,  r.  a.  {Xaut.)  To  jdace  the  yards  at  nn 
angle  with  the  deck.  —  To  suspend  an  unclior  to  the 
cat-lusid  hy  the  ring  only.  —  Dana. 

Co<*k'l»oat,  n.  (2Va«L)  A  Binall  boat;  acock.— A  toy- 
htiat  for  childnui. 

C’oek'braiiied, «.  Rash:  impulsive;  giddy. 

I’ook'-brotll,  7!.  {Cookery.)  Brolli  made  by  boiling 
acock;  chirkeii-hroth. 

C'ook'blirn,  8ir  George,  nn  English  admiral,  b.  1772. 
Heciiiered  the  navy  in  1801,  and  served  witli  distinciion 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ainl  W  e>t 
India  stations.  In  1813-1814,  he  was  actively  engag<*d 
in  the  war  against  tlie  U.  ^states,  taking  a  con.<-i>ii  u<>us 
part  in  the  burning  ot  the  capiiid  at  Washiiigt'  n.  Upon 
the  close  of  the  w  ar,  he  was  de|)Uted  to  conve.>  Napoleon 
to  his  living  tomb  of  St.  Helena,  and  entered  I’uriiament 
in  IMS.  D.  1853. 

I’ock'clialor,  (M  \y-beetle.  May-hug,)  «.  [Scot,  clock, 
a  beetle,  and  cAa/cr.  See-UHAFEi.-.J  A  beetle,  numerous 
varietie.s  of  whicli  compose  the  genu.s  Luchno.'ilerna.  lam- 
ily  Scai'ahcridw.  The  May-beetle  or  cockchaler,  found 
in  summer  on  most  of  tlie  deciduous  trees,  is  about  an 
ineli  long,  cliestnnt-hrown,  smooth,  hut  finely  punc¬ 
tured,  ami  each  wing-case  lias  3  slightly  elevated  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines;  breast  clothed  with  yelIowi^h  down.  The 
grub  is  white,  with  a  hrow  iiisU  iiead,  attains  almost  the 
size  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  feeds  upon  grass  roots, 
committing  ravage  among  tliese  vegetables,  so  as  suim*- 
times  to  totally  disappoint  the  best-founded  hopes  of  the 
hushandmuii. 

Cofk'orow,  <’'ook'crowing‘,  n.  Early  morning; 
the  time  at  which  cocks  ciow. 

Cocke,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  co.,  ''ordering  on  N.  Carolina, 
.drm.aht.  270  sip  m.  It  istraversed  by  Rig  Pigeon  River, 
and  hounded  N.E.  hy  French  Broad  River.  Su7-fitce, 
mostly  mountainous,  especially  near  the  S.E.  houndary, 
whicli  is  formed  by  tlie  Iron  or  Smoky  Mountain.  Cap. 
Newport.  Pop.  12.458. 

Cock''cr,  r.  a.  [\V.  cocru,  to  indulge;  O.  Fr.  rngueliyier.'] 
To  fondle;  to  indulge;  to  treat  with  tenderness;  to  pam¬ 
per. 

Most  children's  constitutions  are  spoiled  by  cockering.'’^Locke, 

— n.  One  who  follows  the  sport  of  co(  k-fightiiig. 

— A  kind  of  brogue  or  couiitry-maile  liall-hoot. 

*'  His  cocken  were  of  cordiwln  1  ”  —  Drayton. 

— A  small  kind  of  spaniel,  used  for  starting  feathered  game, 
as  woodcorks,  &c. 

I’ock'crcl,  n.  A  young  cock.  Specifically,  a  young 
cock  trained  to  fight. 

*•  What  wilt  thou  be,  young  cockerel,  when  thy  spurs  are  grown 
to  sharpness.” — Shake. 

C'ock'criiioiitli,  a  tow'n  of  England,  in  Cumberland, 
26  m.S.W.of Carlisle,  at  the  conlluence  of  tin*  DiTw  ent 
with  the  Cocker,  wliich  takes  its  rise  in  Lake  Butler- 
mere.  Mail/.  Hats,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  itc.  Pop. 
8,000.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  jioet  WonUworth. 

Cock'orwit,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport  in  th<}  S.W’.  of 
ShclI'urueco., about  125  m.  S.W.of  Halifax. 

Cock'd,  w.  {Law.)  In  English  law,  a  custoni-houso 
document  certifying  to  the  proper  entry  of,  and  pay¬ 
ment  on.  goode  liable  to  duty.  —  A  room  in  a  cuBtom- 
lioiisc  w  here  such  gooils  are  entered. 

Cock'cl-brca<l,  «.  The  finest  kind  of  wheaten  bread. 

<’ock'c.VC,  n.  A  squinting  eye. 

Cock'cysvillc.  in  Maryland,  a  po.st-viIlagc  of  Balti¬ 
more  co„  40  ni.  N.  of  Annaiiolis. 

i’ock'-fcather,  n.  {Sjxort.'t.)  That  feather  upon  an  ar¬ 
row  wliich  stands  vertically  above  the  cock,  or  notcli. 

Cock'-liy-lif,  <’ock'-fis:litiii«r, «.  {Sportxi.)  A  l.at- 
tle,  main,  or  match  of  game-cocks.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  common  pastime  in  Athens  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  adopti d 
from  that  country  hy  the  Romans.  It  is  prol-ahle  that 
cock-fighting  was  first  introduced  by  the  Romans  into 
England,  where  it  became  a  great  national  sport;  and 
though  more  than  once  prohibited,  it  received  eneonr- 
agemeiit  and  countenance  from  several  of  the  crowned 
heads.  The  celebrateil  national  cock-pit  at  Westminster 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  hy  Henry  VIII.,  and  James 
I.  and  Charles  II.  were  both  ericouragers  of  the  sport 
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It  was  ff)rl)i(M(*n  by  one  of  tbe  acta  of  Cromwell.  At 
I)reseiit,  cock-fii;litin}4  ia  probibitetl  uii<K*r  pcuulty,  but 
it  is  still  lar^rely  carried  uii,  purlicularly  in  lliu  colliery 
districts  in  the  N.uf  England.  It  is  also  a  lav»u'ite 
sport  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  occa.sionaily  in  soine  of 
tlin  U.  States.  Cocks  for  figliting  are  selected  witli  the 
greatest  jinlgnient,  and  tr.tincd  with  the  utmost  care. 
>‘or  the  combat,  they  are  carefully  trimmed  and  ai-med 
with  sti*el  or  silver  sptirs.  The  place  upjjropriated  for 
fighting  is  calletl  the  pit;  and  the  battle  is  conducted 
by  tWi)  setters,  wh‘>  place  llie  cocks  beak  to  beak.  W  lieu 
once  pitted,  ueitlier  of  the  setters  can  touch  bis  cock  so 
long  as  they  coutiiiue  to  liglit,  unless  their  weapons  get 
entangled.  In  what  is  called  tlie  Welsh  main,”  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cocks  are  pitted  against  each  other,  and  then  the 
couipierors  are  pitted  against  each  other,  until  only  one 
rem. litis  alive.  (For  those  who  wish  furtlier  informa¬ 
tion  on  tliis  subject,  we  may  refer  to  Blaine's  JCncyclo- 
pirilia  nf  Itural  iipnrts.) 

a.  A  cliild’s  rocking-horse.  —  A  high, 

tall  hi>rse.  (k  ) 

—a.  Lifted  up  us  one  is  on  horseback. 

—  Elevated  in  ones  own  esteem;  proud;  upstart;  self- 
cotnplacent ;  as,  **  Co peasantry.”  —  M-irloioe. 

».  A  main  of  cocks;  cock-fighting. 

Cookie,  (kfll-'J.)n.  [A.  S  coerrf,  probably  from  accocan^ 
to  choke.]  (Z?of.)  See  Cokn-coi ki.e. 

Cockle,  n.  [Vr.  co'fue^  corjm'lU ;  fyit.cochha,  a  spiral ; 
(Ir.  Ar  a  .shell-fi^h  with  a  spiral  shell;  knnij'',kli^  a 

mussel  or  cockle;  S.insk.  cawW  t.)  {Z'mU.)  See  Caudium. 

(Min.)  Among  Cornish  miners,  the  name  given  to  a 
laminated  mineral  substance  of  a  blackisii-brown  color, 
like  tin  ;  shorl.  (Called  in  Sweden,  skiorl  ;  and  in  Uer- 
many,  schorl.) 

— The  body,  or  fire-place  of  an  air-stove. 

—A  kiln  for  drying  liops. 

— r.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles;  to  shrink,  pucker,  or 
wrinkle,  as  cloth,  or  the  shell  of  a  cockle. 

“  Sliow'rs  sooii  (Ireuch  the  camlet's  cockled  grain."  —  Gny. 

— t’.  i.  To  assume  a  wrinkled  or  ridgy  form;  as,  a  cockling 
sea. 

Coek'Ioil,  a.  Cochleary;  wrinkled;  turbinated. 

*•  bove'.s  reeling  l«  more  soft  ami  sensible 
Thun  are  ttie  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. ”--5Aaife*. 

Cook  'lo-ouwf ,  n.  The  fire-place  of  an  oast  or  lioji-kfln. 

<’ooU'lor,  //.  One  wlio  gathers  or  sells  cockle-fish. 

<'ook'lo-H]ioil,  n.  The  shelly  covering  of  a  cockle. 

Cook'lo-stair^i,  n.pl.  Stairs  ma«le  wimling  or  spiral. 

Cook  loff,  n.  I'he  top  loft  of  a  house  or  Imilding;  the 
upper  room  over  the  garret;  a  coek;  a  lumber-room. 

"  My  cock'lofti,  indeed,  are  very  Indifferently  furnished.” — Swift 

Cook'-iiiasf or,  n.  A  person  who  breeds  game-coeks. 

'•A  cor*- masfrr  brtught  a  partridge,  and  turned  it  among  the 
figh  ting- cocks. 

Cock'-matoli,  n.  A  ()<»ck-fight ;  a  match  of  cocks. 

Cack'iioy,  n.  A  nickname,  or  term  of  coiitemid,  ap- 
idied  to  a  Londoner,  which  has  been  long  in  use,  ocenr- 
rin:'  in  verse  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Its  ori¬ 
gin  is  doiiiitful.  According  to  some,  it  is  derived  from 
coqninn^\\  kitchen,  and  ilenoted  the  Inxnrioiisness  for 
w'hich  London  was  celeiirated  even  in  early  times ;  or 
from  Cnkrigne^oT  f  bcuiV/»/^ .  probably  from  the  same  root), 
tlio  name  of  a  Ubipian  country  of  luxury  ami  ease.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  it  denotes  one  coaxed  or  cockereil,  and 
made  a  fool  or  nestle-coek  of;  according  to  others,  one 
utterly  ignorant  of  rural  aff.iirs  or  hnshandry.  Tho  hit¬ 
ter  jirobably  originated  in  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Lond.iner,  who,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  country,  being 
told  that  the  bor.se  mdghs,  afterwards  spoke  of  the  cock 
neighing,  lienee  cocknt'ii/h^  cockney.  The  modern  mark 
of  cockneyism  is  an  alm.se  of  the  letters  h  and  r;  as, 
Aair  for  air,  sofar  for  sofa.  The  Cockney  scliool  of  liter¬ 
ature  was  a  ti*rm  appIiiMl  in  tlie  earlier  numbers  of”  Black¬ 
wood's  Mag.iziiie,”  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Ilazlitt.  Keats,  and 
otlH*r  young  authors.  The  King  of  the.  Vncl:n>'ys  was  an 
important  jiersonage  in  ihe  sports  and  i-hows  formerly 
h«*ld  in  the  hall  of  ihe  Middle  Temple  on  Childermas-day, 
and  had  lits  tiMrslial,  butler,  constalde.  ami  other  offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  ordureil  to  he  entertained  with  duo  ser¬ 
vice  in  ”  lione.st  manner  am!  good  order.”  See  Cocaione. 

—An  effeminate,  Ignorant,  de.spicable  citizen. 

”  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber  tbe  world  ^vib  prove  a  cockney,” 

Shaks. 

Coek'noy,  a.  Resembling,  or  relating  to,  a  cockney,  or 
cockneys. 

Coek'iioyilom,  n.  The  native  region  of  cockneys; 
cocaigm*. 

C'oc'k'noy  fy,  r.  i.  To  form  on  the  model,  or  after  the 
type,  of  a  cocMiey. 

C'oek^iiey inli,  a.  Cockne^'-like;  after  the  cockney 
manner. 

C'ock'iioyi'iin,  ?i.  Quality,  condition,  or  manners  of 
a  ciM'kiiey;  a  cockney  iiliotu  or  phrase. 

<'ock'-|»atl<ilo,  ».  'i'/ool.)  The  Scotti.^h  term  for  \he 
himii-tish  ( ('i/clop(rriti(p  lunipus). 

<l«(‘k'-|>il,  n.  A  pit  or  arena  where  gamc-cocks  fight 
one  nnother. 

•—Ill  England,  tlie  privy-connen  chamber  at  Westmin¬ 
ster:  —  so  called  because  built  on  the  site  of  t he oM  cock¬ 
pit  of  Whiteliall  palace. 

(Nuut.)  An  apartment  in  a  ship  of  war  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  use  ot  the  surgeon,  being  the  place  where  he 
dresses  the  Wounded;  it  is  near  the  hatchway  under  the 
lower  gnn-deck. 

Cock  lli<*  B*laiii,  Cook  of  tlio  M'oods,  n. 

(Zool.)  See  (hloUKE. 

^'4»ok 'roooli,  ?}.  (Zool.)  See  BL^TTI^>.^;. 

Cook'rqiiti.  in  A/'/.v.ciWppi,  a  village  of  De  Soto  co., 
abt.'.200  m.  N.  of  Jackaom 


I CooU'H-ooiiil),  n.  The  comb  of  a  cock.  —  A  fop;  a 

I  dandy;  a  vain  lellow.  See  CoxcoMU. 

I  (li  't.)  See  Celosia. 

C'ook*J^-foot  n.  (Bol.)  The  orchard  grass.  See 

I  Dactylis. 

I  Cook's'lioacl,  n.  A  popular  name  of  Sainfoin,  g.v. 

l'ook'K|»iir,  n.  The  spur  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  game¬ 
cock. 

(Bot.)  See  CRAT.E0U8. 

Cook'suro,  a.  Confidently  certain  ;  W’ithout  doubt  or 
leaf.  (Vulgar.) 

”  1  tlioiighl  myself  cocksure  of  bis  horse,  which  he  readily  pro¬ 
mised  uu;."—/^ojje. 

CockHn  aiii*  (koks'Uy)  n.  [fV)^,  or  coc/.-,  a  small  boat, 
and  swaiHs  a  boy,  a  servant.]  (Aa«£.)  An  officer  on 
board  a  ship,  n\Iio  bus  charge  of  a  boat  and  crew;  a.s, 
the  captain's  c(/cksivain. —  1  lie  person  who  steers,  and 
ilirects  the  course  of  a  row-boat. 

C’<M‘k'-uutt‘r,  n.  (Mining.)  Among  English  miners, 
a  stream  of  water  brought  into  a  trough  to  wash  away 
the  sand  from  tin-ore. 

Co<*Ie.s,  (ko'klees,)  IIoraiiu.s,  a  hero  of  ancient  Rome, 
who  alone,  in  6()ti  B.C.,  opiiosed  the  whole  army  of  Por- 
sennaat  the  liead  of  a  bridge,  while  his  coiujianions  were 
destroying  it  behind  him.  When  this  was  etfected, 
thmigli  wounded  by  the  liarts  t»f  the  enemy,  and  imjieded 
by  his  arms  and  armor,  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam 
safely  across. 

”  Still  is  the  story  told.— 

IJow  well  ihiraiius  kept  the  bridge 
la  tiic  briivc  diiya  of  oJd."  —  .Uucuulnj/, 

Co'eoa.  or  Ca'<*Jio,  «.  (Bot.)  Tlfe  chocolate-tree.  See 

THEOUK  )MA. 

—  (A  corruption  of,  and  often  sijelled  CaC\o,  7.  r.)  A  pre¬ 
paration,  made  from  the  ground-nuts  of  the  chocolate- 
tree.  and  use<l  us  a  beverage. 

C’oVoa,  or  n.  See  Cnc'^.s. 

Cocoa-nut  I'ikro,  n.  (Man/.)  The  seeds  of  tbe  cocoa- 
nut  palm  (cocos  nucifera)^  well  known  uiuler  the  name 
of  Cocoa-nuts,  are  contained  in  a  large  busk  composeil 
of  solid  wooily  fibres.  These  fibres  were  woven  into  fab¬ 
rics  of  various  sorts  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and  Iialia 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  '20 
years  that  this  material  lias  been  used  in  Euru]>c  and  in 
this  country.  It  is  nu\vupplie<l  most  snccesslully  to  the 
manufacture  of  mats,  matting,  cordage,  brushes,  brooms, 
&c.,  &c.  Latterly,  a  methoil  ot  intivulucing  color  into 
the  mannfacliiro  has  been  devisecl  b}'  dyeing  tlie  fibre; 
and  some  very  fine  combinations  id'  color  have  been 
formed,  which  contrast  successfully  with  similar  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  fine.^t  hemp.  Corcui-nut  fibre  has  been 
u.se<l  for  bedding  with  groat  advantage.  It  ilues  not  be¬ 
come  knotty  or  hard,<loei$  not  harbor  vermin,  and  is  not 
aftected  by  variation  of  climate.  Tbe  refuse  of  the  husk 
forms  a  perfect  material  for  fern-bed.s,  being  much  less 
liable  to  give  out  an  offensive  odor  than  spent  tan.  which 
is  often  used  for  this  pnrpitse.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  also 
called  Coir  (7.  r.),  and  ha.s  long  been  used  for  ropes  and 
cordage  under  this  name. 

Co<*Ofirio  Hayon,  or  ('RocoMLE  Bitou,  in  Louisiana, 
traverses  Concordia  parish,  between  the  Washita  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  is  connected  with  Red  River. 

Co'ooofY*,  n.pl.  (Bnt.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  ord.  J'ahnucecp, 
of  whb'h  the  genn.s  Com*?  is  tlie  ty])e.  —  See  Cocos. 

C'ooolaniiiN  t'rook,  in  Pcnnsylvaniuy  enters  the  Ju¬ 
niata  in  Perry  co. 

Co<‘OOii',  ».  [Fr.  coron.  from  Or.  kokkos^  a  Tierry  or  ker¬ 
nel.]  'Die  silky,  oblong  ball  or  case  in  which  the  silk¬ 
worm  involves  itself  during  the  period  of  its  metamor¬ 
phosis.  See  Silk-worm. 

— The  envelope  of  tlie  larva*  of  other  insects. 

C’ooooii'^^ry,  n.  A  jdace  set  for  silk-worms  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  forming  cocoon.s. 

Co'c’os,  n.  [Or.  kokkos,  a  kernel.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees,  order  Valmacece^  distinguished  by  having  primate 


Pig.(!A^. — COCOA-NUT  tree. 
(Coccs  nuci/era.) 


i  leaves,  and  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  tree; 
the  female  fiowers  at  the  base  of  cacb  s])adix  ;  a  simple 
3-celh*d  oVary,  which  i.s  succeedeil  by  a  coarse,  fibr(.>n8( 
5  1-celled  drupe,  two  of  the  cells  becoming  abortive. 
Tliere  areabout  IS  knowm  species,  tlie  most  iinporlaiit  of 
which,  C  nuci/era^  i.s  found  all  over  llie  trojiical  regions; 
but  generally  growing  within  the  reach  or  inllueiice  of 
the  sea  or  salt  water,  and  often  taking  root  ou  s.tnd- 
banks  or  thinly  covered  reefs,  almost  directly  after  lhr*y 

•  nj)pear  above  liigh-watcr.  The  tree  rises  fjoin  t'O  to  bO 
feet  ill  height,  and  aff'oids  food,  drink,  oil.  clotliing.  nml 
shelter  to  the  natives;  has  a  soft,  fibrous  stem,  marked 
on  its  bark  by  rings,  produced  by  the  fall  of  its  leaves, 

,  two  leaves  falling  off  annually;  so  that  the  age  (»f  a 

I  tree  cun  always  be  told  by  counting  its  rings,  lialf  Ihe 

,  number  of  the  whole  giving  its  age.  The  toji  ot  the  tree 

I  is  alway.s  crowned  by  a  plume  (»f  from  12  ti>  1.')  long 

leaves,  like  gigantic  ostrich-feathers,  about  15  ft.  long. 
,  The  fruit,  or  nut,  hangs  in  clusters  under  tlie  crowning 
'  ]>luine,  and  coiisDts  of  a  shell,  enveloped  in  a  strong  fi¬ 
brous  iiericarj),  i>r  eapsule.  In  hot  climates,  every  part 
,  of  the  tree  is  made  use  of:  the  iialivcs  chew  the  root  as 
a  substitute  for  tbe  areca;  the  stem  is  usod  as  ujuights 
;  and  supports  for  liouses,  and  for  fashioning  many  do- 
.  niestic  impUinents;  the  leaves  form  a  thatch,  or  are 
1  made  into  umbrellas,  baskets,  buckets,  and  laiilcnis; 
I  their  a>hes  yield  juitash  in  abnndaiice,  and  their  inid- 
rihs  are  used  as  oars  and  «‘Ven  brushes.  'I  he  fil  re  from 
the  nut  jswc.en  into  cloth,  ropes,  mats,  ^a(■king,  and 
even  cloths  (see  Coi  oa-nut  Fibri  ).  By  fei  ineiilaiion  the 
juice  of  the  stein  is  made  into  a  jiahn-oil.  and  l>y  di^tilla• 

*  tion  into  an  ardent  spirit,  and  also  a  coarse  sugar,  colled 
jagghery ;  while  the  jutli,  dried,  ground,  and  washed, 
forms  a  tarimu  eou.s  food  similar  to  sago.  I  he  jaggln  ry, 
or  coarse  sugar,  when  mixed  with  lime,  forms  a  durable 
Compost  thal  takes  a  polish  like  marble.  Tin*  li  uit  it¬ 
self  is  a  wliolesoiue  food,  and  its  milk  a  cooling  bever¬ 
age,  and  forms  the  cliief  aliment  of  many  of  the  natives. 

1  'I'he  fibre  of  the  shell,  called  air,  is  u-ed  also  for 

1  brushes;  the  sliell  is  tuirxd  and  lailislied  int(j  diiiiUing- 

cups  and  measures,  while  the  substance  of  the  nn!  itself, 

I  when  jnessed,  yields  a  large  (jnantity  of  oil.  whidi  ia 

►  used  largely  for  Ian  j)s  and  fbiinbeaux;  and.  lastly.  1)ie 

1  unexpatided  buds,  wlieii  boiled,  form  a  delicate  and 

‘  iniu'h  estei'ineil  f<iod. 

,  Co't'OS  Isluil<ls.  two  small  islands  named  Ilorsbnrgh 
I  and  Keeling,  near  the  \V.  coa.st  of  Fnmatra,  Lat.  12®  5' 
S,  Loll,  bb®  63'  E.  They'  were  discovered  in  irdb  by 
Keeling.  —  The  name  al>o  of  several  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  Imlian  oceans. 

0<kI*  n.  A  w<iod  brought  from  the  Vi.  Indies, 
and  principally  uscil  in  the  munnfacture  of  musical 
reeil  instruments. 

Coet'ible,  a.  That  which  is  cai  able  of  being  baked  or 
boiled. 

ile,  a.  [Lat.  coefiJo,  from  coqnn,  to  cook.]  Made 
by  baking,  or  by  exposing  to  lieat,  n.><  a  brick. 

Co<*l  loil,  (A’dA'Vom,)  «.  [  Lat.  cortio,  from  coquo.  to  cook.] 
Act  of  boiling,  or  exposing  to  the  action  of  heateil  Ihpior. 

(Merl.)  A  word  smnetime.s  used  to  express  tlie  func¬ 
tion  of  digestion,  so  far  as  the  process  chymification, 
or  tlie  formation  of  chyme,  is  concerned. 

Cooy'tus.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  rivers  of  Hades;  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ilomer,  a  branch  of  the  Styx. 

C.  O.  1>.  (Com.)  An  abbrev.  for  collect  ca.^h  on  delivery. 
Cod.  CtHl'IisIl,  n.  [L.  Lat.  ;  Gr.  pnr/o/r.]  (Zool.) 
'The  eoriiiuon  name  of  the  g«‘nns  Morrhna,  the  true  jod. 
The  American  cod.  M.  Amerirann ,  is  from  24  to  Cfiinclies 
long,  olive-green  above,  dnsky-wiiite  l-<*neath,  and  the 
back  and  sides  marke<l  w  itli  yellowish  spots.  There  are 
several  varieties,  differing  in  the  color  markings.— This 
fish  is,  per¬ 
haps.  tlie  most 
important  t  o 
the  h  u  m  a  n 
family,  of  all 
the  i  n  h  a  h  i- 
tants  of  tlie 
deep.  It  affttrds 
labor  and  food 
for  tliousands  Fig.dAd.  —  AMERICAN  cod. 

ot  men,  aiul  i.s  (Morrhua  Americana.) 

oneofthemost 

important  national  resources,  —  one  which,  owing  to  the 
womh-rfni  i*rovisioii  of  nature  with  regard  to  the  fecun¬ 
dity  of  this  fi-'li,  i.s  not  likely  to  ^li;uini^h  lor  a  con-^icler- 
abIep«Tiod.  For  nnire  than  four  centuries  hasthccoil -fish¬ 
ery  been  carried  ou,  without  any  interruption;  yet  tlio 
supply  at  the  pn‘8<-nt  day  is  something  stupendous.  A 
single  fi-'lierman  has  ht>en  known  to  capture  500  of  this 
fish  in  a  «lay  of  ten  hours.  Now',  as  the  cod  fn-ijm-ntly 
attains  a  weight  of  50  lbs.,  this  haul  of  the  fi-ln  rinan, 
even  setting  it  dowm  at  a  moderati’  rat<*,  must  have 
amonnteil  to  something  like  2l).0au  lbs.  of  fi^h  ;  and  mul¬ 
tiply  tliisby  several  thou>uml.  and  we  get  llie  amount  of 
cod  \^  hich  is  «laily  obtaim-d  during  the  season.  The  great 
supply  of  c<»d  is  from  the  ports  of  Newfoundland,  (’aii- 
ada,  Nova  Scotia,  ami  from  most  of  the  towns  of 
tlie  Massachusetts  coast  between  Cape  Ann  and  Ca)»e 
(Nal:  and  in  the  Pacific,  cliicfly  fnmi  thecoasts  of  W  ash¬ 
ington  territory.  Then*  are  more  than  2.000  vessels, 
witl)  a  tonnage  of  over  100, OtM)  tons,  and  empb»ving  up- 
warils  ot  10,(t00  men  ami  boys,  engaged  in  tlie  bank-  or 
cod-fishery  of  the  H.  States.  The  proilnct  of  these  is  annu¬ 
ally  about  COO.OOOcwt.of  fi.-sh.  valued  at  aboul  $2,000,000; 
the  oil  from  the  livers  is  valnet!  at  $1.00:', (K)0.  All  the 
co<l  is  caught  by  honks  and  lines;  the  bait  used  com- 
iiu.nly  Consists  of  limpets,  whel  ks,  and  pieces  of  various 
fislies.  Our  W’cuider  at  the  extraordinary  supply'  of  this 
fish  Is  eonsirlerably  dimniishe*!  when  w'e  examine  the 
roe  of  the  cod.  By  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
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satisfy  thomsolves,  it  lias  l)Pon  calculatod,  tliat,  wlioii  one 
(i*‘Vuiir«  a  coil’s  roe,  lie  also  devours  no  less  tiuiii  ul*out 
lSU,uU0,(m0  ll»s.  of  food,  supposing  it  were  allowed  ar¬ 
rive  at  maturity.  One's  brain  reels  at  tlie  bare  iilea  of 
reckoning  wliat  mit/ht  la*  the  comlition  of  cod  doin  if 
these  rtslii*8  were  b-ft  alone  for  a  few  years.  'I'he  cod  is 
a  Very  voracious  fish.  It  is  not  particular  in  its  diet, 
but  devours  indisci  iminalely  all  the  small  fish  it  can 
catch.  The  niwlu.'i  uperutuii  of  the  fi>herman  Is  thus 
descrilxnl:  —  For  the  deep-sea  fishing  very  long  liin*« 
accused;  these  ar(<  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of 
a  small  anchor,  the  other  end  being  supported  by  a 
buoy,  and  the  hooks  are  plaeiMl  at  the  extremities  of 
Blmrt  lines,  usually  about  six  feet  in  leuglli,  attaeliei!  at 
Intervals  to  the  main  line.  The  long  lines  are  usually 
left  for  about  six  hours,  or  for  a  whole  tide,  when  they 
are  taken  up  ami  examiueil.  In  the  interval  the  ti-'h- 
ormen  are  not  idle;  they  carry  oti  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  li  tud-liues,  of  which  eacli  man  manages 
a  pair.  See  Cod-liver  Oil. 

Cod.  w.  [A.  S.  anld  ;  W .  cful,  cwd  ;  Jvv\.  kndde  ;  Swed. 
ami  Doth.  a  little  sack  :  Scot.  c>hI,  a  pillow.  Kty- 

mol.  uncertain.)  Any  hu>k,  envelope,  urease  containing 
the  seeds  of  a  [ilant  ;  a  pod. 

*•  Where  in  full  cods  Iasi  year  rich  peas  did  grow." — .Vaj/. 

(Anut. )  The  scrotum. 

—In  .some  di-^tricts  of  Kugbiml.  a  pad.  pillow,  or  cushion. 

Co'dit.  n.  [Ir..  tail.]  {  The  pass.ige  which  serves  toj 

close  or  end  a  movement,  after  the  I'eg'dar  form  has 
been  compb*ted.  In  some  cases  it  consists  of  merely 
one  phrase,  in  others  it  is  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  canon,  it  often  serves  to  cml  the 
]»ieC'*.  which  might  otherwise  he  carried  on  to  infinity. 

Cod<i,'rill]ll,  n.  [Dr.  AvWocf  'a. a leatliern  p»>iich.J  i  Iht.) 
A  gen.  of  plants,  suh-order  Ct‘<afinnic(p.  C.  acatifnlium 
nnd  obtasif  'liuin,  both  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  yiebl 
fruits  known  as  tlie  brown  and  the  velvet  tainariirds.  The 
]mlp  of  each  kind  is  eaten,  and  has  an  agreeable  taste. 

C'od'<lod«  a.  Inclosed  or  envelopetl  in  a  lod. 

C’od'dor.  n.  One  who  gathers  peas-coils. 

Cod'dle.  r.  a.  [Froni  ;  Vwchaml;  cuJidas. 

warm.]  To  parboil,  make  soft  by  heate<l  water. 

— To  fondle;  to  pamper  or  make  delicate  by  over-nursing. 

<'<»d'<ly-llia4r<ly.  ».  A  gull  in  its  first  year's  feathers. 

Codt*.  n.  [Fr.  aule  ;  Lat.  ivx/cj-,  caaib^x.]  A  comjiil.ition 
of  laws  made  by  public  authority.  Several  collections 
of  the  lioman  law  are  designated  by  this  nam<‘,  the 
chief  of  which  are:  the  Uri^.gorinn  atid  Il  rmog'-nttin 
cofieK^  made  by  tvNo  celehr.iteil  jurisconsults,  tiregorius 
and  llerinogenes.  atui  coutaiiiiug  tin*  coiistitutions  of 
the  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Cmistantiue:  the  Tltt'o- 
dosiitn  C'nli',  published  ill  4iS  by  ctunmaiid  of  the  emperor 
Theodr*sius  II.;  and  the  Judi’nitui  cod*',  prepared  by 
command  of  tlie  emperor  .liHtiniaii,  and  first  published 
in  and  a  second  time,  alter  revisiun.  In  634.  Then*  are 
several  of  the  modern  systomaticcollections  of  laws  des¬ 
ignate  1  by  the  title  of  cod  •.  th«*  chief  4>f  which  are  the 
code  «»f  Freilerick  tlie  Great  of  Prussia;  that  of  Catharine 
of  Russia  (confined  to  criminal  Jurisfirudence) ;  that  «)f 
Joseph  II.  of  .Austria  ;  and  the  celehrateil  Codt'  Xapoleon 
in  France.  In  the  latter  ctmnti'y,  l)efore  1789,  tliere  was 
no  unifiirm  system  of  legislation;  in  some  parts  tlie 
Horn  in  law  prevailed,  in  others  anci<‘Ut  custom,  both 
being  supplemented  byroyil  ordinauc»‘8.  These  liaviug 
bi'en  al»rogat»Ml  at  the  revolution, several  attempts  were 
made  to  form  a  code  of  laws  in  acironlance  with  their 
alteretl  circumstan'-es;  but,  on  account  of  the  iinsctfled 
state  of  society  at  that  period,  nothing  of  a  satisfactory 
luture  was  effeeb^d.  At  length  Napoleon,  after  he  be¬ 
came  fir.->t  consul,  appointed  Certain  commissioners  to 
draw  up  a  project  of  a  civil  co«Il*,  which  was  printixl  in 
the  early  jiart  4»r  ISO  I,  and  copies  ther**of  traiismitte<l  to 
the  tlitferent  courts  of  Franco  for  their  ohsiM’Vatlons  and 
sugge.stions.  The  whole  was  tlien  laid  before  the  legis¬ 
lative  section  of  the  council  of  state,  atnl  various  points 
successively  iliscussed,  Najioleon  himself  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  debates.  Aft<*r  being  .submitted  to  the 
trihunate,  it  was  at  length  prornulgatJMl  as  the  civil  law 
of  France,  in  1801.  Wlien  Napoleon  was  raiseil  to  the 
empire,  the  titleof  OWsc/r//  d>'S  Fran^'aiii  waschanged  to 
Otile  Xi.tp'dion.  In  181*')  the  former  title  was  rest*iru<l, 
and  in  IH.'i'i  the  title  of  OkU  Xtip  dcnn  wjis  again  giviui 
b)  it.  This  co'le,  which  regulatt^s  the  civil  rights  ijf  the 
pe<tple,  as  regards  person  ami  propevty.  in  its  general 
arrangem  mt  and  distribution  resembles  the  Institutitms 
of  Justinian.  It  is  dividtMl  into  three  hooks,  the  first  of 
wliich  tr«‘ats  of  the  civil  relations  of  imlividnals ;  the 
second,  of  property  in  its  varitius  kl  mis  and  modificatbuis ; 
and  the  thir*!,  of  the  various  modes  in  which  prop«‘rty  is 
legally  acquired.  Ib‘si<l ‘S  the  CitiU.  civil,  the  French 
written  law  comprises  five  othi*r  cod**s.  The  f'i/d>'.  <h. 
}*r»ct>iurc.  ciidb'  relates  to  the  forms  of  proeoss  and  the 
inodes  of  pr»»cednre  before  the  varionscivil  courts.  The 
OhIc  dc.  (hmmerre.,  as  its  name  imlicates,  hears  upon  com¬ 
mercial  transactions.  It  consi-*tsof  four  lx»()ks,  tln^  first 
of  which  treats  of  commerce  in  general,  of  the  various 
classes  of  c«»mmercial  imuj,  of  partnersliips,  Ac. :  thesec- 
oml,  of  maritime  commerce;  the  third,  of  bankruptcies; 
and  the  fourtli,  ofcfimmercial  tribunals.  Onte  d'hmtruc- 
tion  criminc.Ue  regulates  the  forms  of  jirocodure  in 
criminal  casi^s.  The  Cmh pn}<tl  rle fines  the  various  kimls 
of  crimes,  and  tlieir  several  punishments.  This  am! 
tlie  preceding  were  promulgate'!  in  1810  ;  but  important 
changes  have  Iaa*n  made  upon  tlnuii  by  subsequent 
enactments,  particularly  in  1832.  The  sixth  and  last 
of  these  is  the  Code,  /orestier,  which  was  published  in 
1827,  ami  relates  to  the  administration  i)f  tlie  woods  and 
forests.  In  this  country  tlie  mo.st  ciunplcte  code  which 
has  been  enacted  is  that  of  Louisiana.  This  State  M’es 
at  one  time  a  French,  at  another  a  Spanish  col<iny;  and 
after  its  cession  to  the  U.  Stales  a  radical  revision  of  its 
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law  becamo  necessary.  The  first  rode  (1808)  was  euper- 
Betlcd  by  that  of  lSj4.  tlie  chief  part  in  the  cotiipilatioii 
ol  which  Was  the  woi  k  of  Mr.  Kdward  Livingston.  It 
is  base'l  on  tin*  Co'le  Napoleon,  aiidi'ontaiiis  3,622 articl<*s 
iiumberi’d  like  Ihosi*  ot  t!ic  French  codes,  in  ime  series, 
fi>r  greater  coiivetiieiice  of  nd'ereiice.  In  several  other 
States,  where  tlie  cunimm  law  lias  prevailed,  rev^^ions 
of  the  statutes  liave  Ium-ii  nqiealedly  iinnle,  in  ^^hich 
many  mixlifieations  of  the  common  law  have  been  in- 
(airpurateil.  Oiieol  tlie  more  compb’te  revisions  of  this 
kind  is  the  Revised  Shdidcs  of  the  State  of  Ni-w  York. 

n.  [Gr.  Ava/c/o.  DW^-.a  p'tppy-head.J  ((Vo  m.) 
An  alkaline  suhslunce,  (IDcoverud  in  1832  by  Rubiquet 
ill  opium,  thrill.  03j)II2iNGq. 

».  [It.,  dim.  ol  cof/f/.]  {.}fn$ic.)  A  short 
I'assage  whiidi  connects  mu*  section  with  another,  and 
not  composing  part  ot  a  regular  section. 

Co'dox,  a. ;  jil.  Corn*  ES.  [Ixit  ,  a  manuscript.]  In  its 
original  seiisi*.  tlie  inma'  bark  of  a  tree,  wliieh  was  iise<l 
for  the  purpose  of  writing.  The  word  was  thence  trans¬ 
ferred  liy  the  Romans  to  signily  a  piece  of  writing,  on 
whatever  mat**rial ;  f.  p  with  the  stylus  im  tablets  lined 
with  wax,  or  on  a  roll  of  parchment  or  paper.  In 
modern  Latin,  a  manU'cripl  volume.  tV/cx  re.-icriplns 
or  ]iulinipse^(u.<i  is  a  maiiuseript  cmisisting  of  leaves, 
from  which  some  envli'T  writing  has  been  erasetl  in 
Obier  to  alfoni  room  bir  the  insertion  of  more  rec<*iit 
writing.  Many  such  codices  exist ;  ami  fr<»m  the  im- 
perlect  nature  (»f  the  era.sing  process,  the  earlier  writing 
has  in  some  instances  Iieeii  restored. 

{Med.)  [Lat.,  a  book;  —  a  collection  of  laws.]  A  cid- 
lection  «'fapproveil  me«lical  formula*,  with  the  [»roces8es 
iieces.*vary  for  forming  tlie  componnds  referretl  to  in  it. 
The  French  Fharmacopa.*la  is  slyletl  thdex  mtdicamai- 
tor/a.s*. 

V.  See  Cod. 

i'od'-tiMlior,  71.  A  person  or  ship  employed  in  the  cod- 

fisliery. 

C’oir-iBHliory,  n.  Theorcupatinn  or  Imsincssof  fishing 
for  cod  ;  as,  tin*  Newfoiimlhuul  aidfl.dieri/. 

n.  [Possilily  a  et'iTuption  of  cotlnper.  Etyni. 
uncertani.j  A  singular,  odd,  or  eccentric  old  man ; 
as,,  a  (pu*4*r  coilyer. 

— A  covet**u.s,  mean,  or  penurious  person  ;  a  hunks. 

a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  code  or 

cod'-x. 

Co<rioil,77.  [L.  Lat.  cndiciUim,  dim.  from  codex.']  {Law.) 
An  addition  or  snppb'iiient  to  a  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
altering,  explaining,  or  adding  to  its  coiiti-nts.  Of  C.,  as 
of  wills,  the  latter  jirevails  where  it  contains  provisions 
contradb'tory  to  those  of  a  former.  Every  <\  must  be 
executed  in  the  same  manner  a.s  is  thereby  made  requi¬ 
site  in  the  case  of  u  will  ;  viz.,  signeil  by  the  testator  in 
tln^  pres4*nce  of  two  witnesses  at  one  time. 

C'oilioil'iHry,  a.  .\tlcr  the  manner  tif  a  co'licil ;  of  the 
nature  ol  a  codicil  ;  as,  a  codiciliari/  ti-stament. 

Coilifioa'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of  reducing 
laws  to  a  code. 

u.  One  who  reduces  laws  to  a  code. 

V.  (1.  }Fr.  codifirr;  Lat.  codex,  and  facto,  to 
make.]  To  reduce  to  a  code. 

Codfll'la,  n.  [From  Lat.  caiida,  a  tail.]  (Tom.)  The 
coarsest  fibre  of  hemp  or  flax;  —  used  iu  making  some 
kinds  of  cordage. 

Codillo,  7b  [Fr. ;  Sp.  rorlfV^o.]  (Gameft.)  A  term  used 
in  playing  at  ombrt*,  when  tlie  game  Is  won. 

C-0''diMt,,  n.  A  framer  of  codes;  a  codifier. 

i’o'BlIo,  V.  n.  Same  us  CODi'LK,  <(.  v. 

<'o4l'liBi^  A'BBd'liiij;;;',  7b  An  apple  not  (piito  ripe;  a 
cooking-ap|>le. 

i-<Mr«liflio,  /b  An  18-thrend  lino,  used  in  tlie  cod-fishery. 

C'o<rijil^‘,  ».  A  young  codft.^li. 

Co<l»livt‘r  Oil,  II.  (Med.)  Tho  oil  obtairuMl  from  the 
liver  of  the  common  cod  (q.  v.),  and  other  allied  sjiecies, 
has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  some 
Aither  comjilaints,  but  its  use  liy  medical  practitioners  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  market  is  almost 
entirely  siippliiMl  with  this  article  from  Newfoundland, 
where  the  fishing  liegins  in  tiniie  and  October.  The 
livers  are  eillier  pressial,  or  they  are  Imileil  in  water, 
and  tho  oil  afterwards  filtered,  tlio  color  of  it  varying 
according  to  the  mode  of  jireparatioii  and  the  species  of 
fish  frmn  which  it  is  derived.  Resiiles  the  usual  C(m- 
stituents  of  fish-oil,  traces  of  hromiiie  atnl  of  iodine 
(iodide  of  copper)  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  it, 
and  t*)  thes*' ag**nts  its  e(fica<‘y  may  perhaps  ho  ascribed, 
though  it  has  often  lieen  (loubted  whetlier  it  possesses 
any  virtues  beyoml  those  of  fat  oils  iu  general.  In  the 
d'jse  of  a  tablespoonful  or  two  daily,  it  gcnenilly  acts 
slightly  on  the  Ixiwels;  and  thuuuli  naus<‘Ous  and  dis- 
agn-eable  at  first,  the  r«‘pngnancc  to  it  is  soon  overcome. 
Rlieumatism,  scrofula,  chronic  gout,  skin  affections, 
phthisis,  and  mesenteric  emaciation  are  the  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  principally  prescribed.  One»>rtwo 
tal'lcspoonfuls  twice  or  three  limes  a  day  for  a'lnlts,  and 
a  teaspi  ion  fill  night  and  inoi’ning  for  young  ihildren,  are 
tho  usual  tioses.  Cofb’O,  warm  tulde-heer,  dill,  peppi*r- 
niiiit,  and  other  aromatic  waters,  are  the  best  vehicles 
for  covering  its  nauseous  flavor. 

Co'<lo,  in  Rrazil.u  town  of  the  prov,  of  Maranhfio.at  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Codo  with  the  Itapicuru,  60  m.  N.VY. 
of  Caxias. 

C'obIo^ibo,  (Ico-done'i/o,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov,  Milan, 
cap.  of  dist.  in  a  fertilecountry  between  tin*  rivers  l*o  and 
Oedtlo,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Loili.  It  is  W4*ll  Iniilt,  ami  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stntt's.  It  is  the  iirinciiial  mart  in 
Italy  for  tiie  cheese  misnamed  Farmesaii.  Ihpulatum 
lo,.»S2. 

<'0(l4>  rii^  C’b’OoU,  in  traverses  York  co., 

and  flows  into  the  Susquehanna  about  10  m.  from  Co¬ 
lumbia. 


<"o<l'piooo,  w.  A  part  of  male  attire  formerly  worn  in 
front  nt  the  person. 

C'od'B*iiB^'f  4BBB,  Sir  Edward,  o.o.d.,  an  Kngli.sli  admiral, 
B.  1770.  At  the  age  of  13  he  ♦‘iit«‘red  the  navy,  and  in 
l'S(i5  coinmand(‘4l  a  line-of-battb‘shi|>  at  tin*  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  He  KubN(‘qu(>ntly  assisted  at  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Fhi'vhing,  serveil  in  tin*  Scheldt  expeditinn,  and 
defended  (.’adiz  when  besiegcil  by  tin-  Frencli.  In  D14. 
r.  part  icipatetl  in  the  attaek  on  New  Oi  leans,  and.  in 
1S2(),  he  was  appointeii  to  cuininami  tin*  Kiigli^h  fle<-t, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  those  ol  Frame  and  Kll^^^a, 
Uestroyeii  the  Turco-Egyptian  rt'x-t  at  ihj*  battle  ol  Na- 
variiio,  in  1827.  1).  in  London,  IS5I. 

CbbaItibm,  the  17th  ami  last  mythical  king  of  Athens. 
When  the  Ileracliila*  invaile'l  Attica,  f'.  ilevotcd  Jiis  life 
to  save  his  country.  He  went,  nnkmiwti.  into  the  miilst 
of  tin*  army  of  the  IlerucliilR*,  and  was  slain  ;  a  sacrifice 
lie  was  led  to  make  by  the  oraele,  Mhi*  h  proiioniiceil 
tliat  the  leader  of  the  coiniuering  army  innst  fall.  At 
his  «lt‘ath,  it  is  said  tliat  tin*  Atln-nians.  dei-miiig  no  one 
worthy  to  I't*  the  snccessor  of  tln-ir  patriotic  monarch, 
t*stabli;j[ie<l  the  government  by  arclnms.  D.  about  1070 
n.c.,  a(M*ording  to  trmhiion. 

in  Michiyan,  a  U»wnship  of  Isabella  co.  ;  poji.  about 

322. 

Co-€»r  77.  The  power  of  two  or  more  things  unit¬ 

ing  t'lg'-tlier  to  produce  an  etfi-ct;  joint  efli<*acy. 

<’o-ertiVioiB<\v*  (\)-opeiation  ;  tin*  state  of  acting 
togetlier  to  some  single  cml. 

Co-olll'vlOBil,  (t.  [Lat.  C077,  anil  efudnin  —  efricio,  to 
efl'ect — cx,  ami  facio.  Xo  make.]  Jointly  eflii  icnt  ;  co- 
<>p4-rating ;  acting  in  unison  to  the  same  cm). 

— 77.  That  which  co-operates,  or  joins  in  action  with  some- 
tlimg  else  to  prixlnce  the  same  efl'ect. 

{Ahje.brd.)  One  ot  two,  simple  or  cnnii>omid,  factors 
Avlmse  product  coiislilnti's  a  term.  Thus  in  Hu*  term 
'Ztd/k-,  'Idf,-  is  the  co-t-flicielit  of  c  2a  of /A-,  ami  2  of  a/.2c. 
Ill  the  latter  case,  2  is  Ircipn-ntly  calletl  Xhv  noutn'ical 
co-pfivient  of  tlie  term,  the  others  lieing  (li>linguished  as 
literal  co^ejficietdn.  In  an  algebraical  expre.'«.siun.  and  es- 
p'sially  in  (|uanticH  witose  terms  involve  c<>n^tanr  as 
Well  as  variable  factors,  it  is  usual  to  resliict  the  term 
co-eficieni  to  tho  former,  and  to  refer  to  Iho  latter  as 
facientx. 

CAB-orti'cloiiUy*  adv.  In  co-operation;  liy  a  method 
ol  joint  action. 

<'oo'liorBi«  i'o'horn,  v.  (Mil.)  A  small  mortar  made 
of  bronze,  named  from  its  inventor.  Coiiokn,  y.  v. 

Co*l  Ui*UBBlll,  a.  [Gr.  koilo.^,  Indlow,  and  acaidhng, 
spim*.J  {Zoo!.)  Ilolfow-spined.  as  stjine  fisln*H. 

C'o-<*l<IVr«  77.  An  elder  possessing  e<pial  rank  and  sta- 
tnni  with  another. 

7/,  Joint  election. 

i'<i*loBitOB*a'ln,  77.  [Or.  Ava/o.«,  hollow,  terns,  an  anom¬ 
aly.]  (Zodl.)  A  new  subdivision  of  the  Jiadiatn  of 
Cuvn*r,  Corresponding  to  tin*  Jhh/pi  of  tiiher  writers, 
ami  including  most  ot  the  curious  stationary  creatures 
w  hich  ar<*  iiitro<hice<!  into  murine  aipiuria,  us  the  sea- 
am-moiies  ami  serfularia. 

C<i‘lA»*Sy ria,  (.*f7-Vc.s77*V-r7,)  a  valley  of  Syria,  between 
tin*  mountain-ranges  of  Anti-Libanns  ami  la-banon.  It 
is  traversed  by  tin*  river  labany,  the  anch-nt  Leontes, 
and  contains  the  town  of  Balbec,  and  other  towns  of 
less  iiiiportanee. 

C'o'llac,  a.  C(yli(iri(s ;  Or.  loiHal-os, 

from  hdlia,  the  belly.]  (iSury.and  Med.)  Appertaining 
to  the  belly. 

(\  Artery.  The  first  brancli  given  off  from  the  aorta 
in  Hn*  eaviiy  of  the  abdoimm.  It  semis  hraiiclies  to  the 
diaphragm,  stoniacli,  liver,  pylorus,  duodenum,  omen¬ 
tum,  and  spleen. 

(’.  Flux,  <’.  I’assiou.  A  species  of  diarrha'a.  in  which 
the  food  is  <lischnrged  by  the  bowels  in  an  undigested 
condition.  It  is,  in  general,  symptomatic  ol  tubercular 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  ghiiuls. 

(\  Idtnus,  is  hn  im-il  of  numerous  nervous  fihinients, 
which  proceed  from  tin*  semilunar  ganglia  ol  (he  great 
eyinpalhetic  ;  and  it  is  sealed  around  the  trunk  of  the 
Cieliae  artery,  behind  the  st<'nnn  h. —  Duuytison. 

C4K‘'l04‘lfl BiO«  77.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onler  Ann- 
tiacen'.  The  sp4*cies  (\  jiolycarpa  is  tho  Rerberine,  or 
y(*llow  dye-tree  of  Soinlan,  Its  bark  uelds  a  b*-untiful 
yellow  cohir,  which  is  much  u^e^l  fiir  dyeing  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa.  When  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  this 
i>ark  is  a  valualde  topical  rnin'ily  in  tin*  treatment  of 
ulcers.  It  conluiiiH  tho  alkaloid  berheriue,  1<J  which  its 
imsiicinal  virtues  are  prohably  due. 

a.  (Gr.  l.t>ihK<,  and  sperma.  seed.] 
{Hot.)  Having  seeils  curv4-d  on  the  inner  side,  by  the 
Itemling  inward  towani  each  otInTof  tin-  toji  ami  bot¬ 
tom,  as  some  umbelliferous  plants. —  Wrb.der. 

C'ltt^'liiBBl,  77.  (Arch.)  According  to  Vitruvius,  a  soflit  or 
ceiling. 

CVk^'Bibh.  or  Vra'i*Bi«.  (Myth.)  The  heavens  persoiu- 
fied,  and  the  imist  am  ieiit  of  the  go«ls,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  oflspring  and  tin*  liiisbaml  of  Terra,  the  ejirfh, 
by  wliom  bo  lia*l  eigbte«-n  chihlren.  Among  them  were 
Saturn,  the  Cyc|i*ps,  ami  tho  Titans.  His  chihlren  re¬ 
belling  against  him.  wounded  liim  ;  and  from  tin*  blood 
wliii-h  sprinkled  the  ground,  siuaiig  tho  giant.s,  furies, 
and  nvmphs. 

CoAMlBp'lioil,  n.  [Lat.  coemptio  —  cormere.]  Tho  act 
of  buying  up  tho  whole  (luaiitity  of  anything. 

Moiinpolips  aull  coemption  of  wores  for  rc-eaie,  arc  great  nieana 
to  enrlcli. '*  —  Bacon. 

C4K>Bin(*'iiliiiiB,  77.  [Lat.]  {Antiq.)  The  eating- or  Biii)- 
pei-room  of  the  Romans. 

C«*BiO!^HBe'sB«,  77.  [Or.  I'oinos,  common.  nmXaisthesig, 
sensation. I  {PhysinlS  A  sixth  sense,  which,  according 
to  some  writers,  is  the  feeling  of  self-existein-o  or  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  is  inuuifestod  by  the  sense  of  buoiaaty  •‘C 
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dopression,  wliich  we  experience  without  any  known 
cause;—  by  iiivuluiitiiry  shuddering,  feeling  ut‘  chill  or 
glow,  &c. —  luingtistm. 

Co-eiijoy\ r.  a.  To  enjoy  in  concert  with  another. 

Cie'iiobito,  ».  See  Cknouite. 

iJo*o  qiiul*  ii,  [l-.at.  COM,  un<i  a'quaUs."]  Jointly  equal ; 
equal  to  another  person  or  thing  ;  of  tlie  same  rank, 
power,  or  dignity  ;  u»,  “  his  cap  co-tquaL  with  the  crown.” 

tiituks. 

— One  wlio  is  equal  to,  or  in  parity  with,  another. 

Co-C^<|liarily«  n.  [Lat.  coa'qualitas.]  The  state  of 
being  on  a  term  of  equality  withanother;  u8,coc'^«ah7y 
of  station. 

<'o-e'qualIy,  adv.  WItlj  joint  equality. 

c.  a.  [Lat.  C'*crc«o  —  co«,anil  arcto^  to  shut  up, 
to  inclo8(*.  to  keep  Jit  a  distance  —  root  arc,  to  keep, 
to  cover,  to  ward  otf;  Sansk.  ruksh,  to  keep,  delend.  rule, 
allied  to  Or.  arkeo,  to  wani  ofT.j  To  restrain  ;  to  contiiie ; 
to  rei>res8;  as,  to  coerce  obiahence  to  the  law. 

“  A  prisoner  of  war  is  to  be  on  no  account  coerced  wllli  fetters.” 

Sir  H*.  Scott. 

Coer'eiUlo,  a.  That  may  or  ought  to  be  restrained  or 
c«»nii>elled. 

Coer'oiblenoHS.  n.  State  of  being  coercible. 

Coer'eioii.  n.  Act  of  coercing;  restraint;  check; 
force;  conqiiilsion. 

Goveruoient  has  coercion  .  .  .  upon  such  as  neglect  their  dutj.” 

South. 

Coer'oiti VO,  a.  Having  power  to  coerce  or  restrain. 

Corrcitivf'.ov  Oterciva  Ft/rce.  (Magnctiiifii.)  The  power 
or  force  which  in  iron  or  steel  j)n»dnce8  a  slowness  or 
difficulty  in  imparting  niagiietisiii  to  it,  and  also  inter¬ 
poses  an  obstacle  to  tiie  return  of  a  bar  to  its  natural 
state  when  active  nmgiietisni  has  ceased.  It  plainly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  metal.  Nichol. 

Coor'eivo,  a.  I  liat  wliicli  has  power  to  coerce;  com¬ 
pulsory:  cmistrainiug ;  forcing;  as,  corrcti'c  measures. 

Coer'eivoly,  adv.  by  constraint  or  compulsion. 

Coe.sne',  in  Indiana,  a  iiost-village  of  Whitley  co.,  about 
15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne;  pop.  192. 

Co«esKOii'tial,  a.  Jointly  essential ;  partaking  of  the 
same  essence. 

“  We  bless  and  magnifj  that  co-c89ential  spirit.  . .  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost."  —  Hooker. 

Co-eSJ^oiitial'ity,  n.  Participation  of  the  same  es¬ 
sence. 

Co-esseii'tlally,  adv.  In  a  co-essential  manner. 

Co-e!stab'li»»liiiieiit«  n.  A  joint  estalilishmeiit. 

Co-e^tato'.  n.  An  estate  of  equality  of  rank ;  an  estate 
held  by  two  or  more  persons  in  conjunction. 

Co-ota'nooiis,  a.  [I^it.  cfxptanfus  —  con,  and  fcta.<t, 
age.]  01  the  same  age  with  unotlier;  contemporary  in 
origin;  —  generally  fdlowed  by  to  or  tvith. 

"  Every  fault  hath  penal  elfects,  co-etaneous  to  the  act." 

Govt,  of  the  Tongue. 

Co-<*fa'iioously,  adv.  Of  or  from  the  same  age  or 
origin. 

Co-eter'iial,  a.  Equally  eternal  with  another. 

“  Or  of  the  eternal  co*<tertiot  beam !  "  —  Milton. 

Co-eter'nally,  adv.  With  equal  eternity. 

“Arius  had  dishonored  his  co-e(ernatty  begotten  son."—  Hooker. 

Co-oter'iitty, n.  Eipial  eternity;  existence  from  eter¬ 
nity  equal  with  another  eternal  being. 

CiJiMir  [Fr. awl-hearts.]  A  tribeof  Indians 

of  tbe  Selish  family,  who  inhahit  Idaho  and  Wasli- 
ington  Territories,  and  call  tliemf^elves  Skizoomish, 
or  Skitzuish.  In  1870,  their  number  was  reduced  to 
300. 

Coeur,  Jacques,  {kHr,)  a  merchant  and  royal  treas¬ 
urer  of  Prance,  B.  towards  the  end  of  the  Ifth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  vast  commercial  enterprise  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Charles  VII.,  who  appoinb'd  him  treasurer 
and  intrusted  him  with  diplomatic  mis.'^ions  in  Italy. 
C.  contributed  $209,090  to  help  the  king  in  rescuing 
Normainiy  from  the  Kngllsh.  His  influence  became  so 
great  as  to  give  offence  to  envious  persona.  They  un¬ 
justly  charged  him  with  having  puisoned  Agnes  Sorel, 
the  mistre.ss  of  the  kitig,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  his  vjist  property  to  he  confiscated.  Idol.  In  1465, 
he  etfectetl  his  escape  from  prison,  and  repaired  to 
R'une,  wliere  he  was  kindly  received  by  Pope  Calixtus 
III.,  who  selected  him  as  captain-general  of  a  fleet 
against  the  Turks.  C.  died  ii.  tins  ex[)editlon,  14.56. 

Coe'val,  C’oe'vous,  a.  [bat.  cnccvua  —  cm,  and  errum, 
uninterrupted,  never-ending  time,  eternity,  age.]  Of 
the  same  duration  or  age;  coexistent;  contemporary; 
contemporaneous;  —  commoitly  preceding  with  or  to. 

*•  Silence,  coeval  with  eternity  I "  —  Pope. 

— w.  One  of  the  same  age ;  one  who  begins  to  exist  at  the 
same  time  :  as.  ”  All  y<uir  cnevaU  in  wit."  —  F>pe.. 

€o  -oxoc'iitor,  n.  A  joint  executor;  one  who  acts  as 
e.xecutor  in  concert  with  another. 

C’o-oxec*'utrix,  n.  A  joint  executrix. 

Co-oxii^it',  r.  I.  To  exist  together :  to  exist  at  the  same 
time  with  another;  —  followed  by  with. 

C'O'OxistViive.  n.  Existence  at  the  same  time  with 
aimlher ;  —  jn-eceding  with. 

“  We  can  demonstrate  .  .  .  their  co^exietenre  with  him."—  Grew. 

Co*oxiKt'oiit,  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time  with  an¬ 
other. 

"The  law  of  co-exUtent  vibrations."  —  Whewell. 

Co-oxiHt'iii;;:,  a.  P^xistingat  the  same  time  with  an¬ 
other  per8<m  or  tiling.  (Always  preceding  with.) 

Co-ox|>aml\  r.  i.  To  expand  to  an  e<pi{il  extent. 

Co-ex  tOii<r.  r.  a.  To  extend  equally ;  b)  extend  through 
the  same  space  or  duration  w'ith  another. 

"  Every  motion  Is,  in  some  sort,  co-extended  with  tbe  body 
moved.”  —  Grew. 


C’o-exleii'sioii,  Act  or  state  of  extending  through 
the  same  r-pace  or  duration  with  amdlier. 

Co-4^Xleii'si  VO,  a.  Having  e«|nal  extent  with  another. 
"  Consciousness  Is  not  co-exteneive  with  knowledge." — Hamilton. 

<'0-oxteii'sivoly,  an'v.  Of  e<jual  extent. 

Co-exteii'»i  veiioss,  ??.  Equally  extensive, 

C<K*.V'inaiis,  in  i\>uf  JorA-,  a  po.st-village  of  Albany  co.; 
fu>/>  3,077. 

CooyniaiiN  Hollow,  in  .V.  J'or/.-,  a  P  0.  of  Albany  co 

C'olVr,  n.  {Mining  )  small  wooden  trough,  used  by 
the  G"rnish  miners  to  receive  the  tin  when  cleansed  from 
its  slime  or  impurities. 

Coir,«.  A  te  rm  used  hy  English  fishermen  to  denote  the 
ollal  of  pilchards. 

CoHacliiqtie^  or  CopAcniQUi,  in  A'atisa.f,  a  village  of 
Allen  CO.,  on  the  Neosho  Uivci-,  al't.  6  m.  N.  of  Humboldt. 

CofladoJiali,  in  Mini^istiipjn.  See  Coffodicliaii. 

i’Olfe'a,  tt,  [Probably  from  Fnffii.a  ju-ovince  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  J  (Bot  )  .K  genus  of  plants,  order  Chi'-honnceie. 
Tlie  species  C.  arabica  is  the  coffee-plant,  or  cahwa  of  the 
Arabs,  the  seeds  of 
wiiich,  wlien  roasti-d 
and  ground,  are  used 
to  prepare  the  daily 
and  most  cherished 
drink  of  probably 
mi>re  than  a  hundred 
milliuns  of  human 
beings.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  a  native 
of  Arabia  Felix  and 
Southern  Ahy-ssinia. 

P'rom  the  former  re- 
gimi  it  lias  been  car¬ 
ried  to  vaiious  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  trop¬ 
ics,  and  at  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  wherever  the 
climate  is  suitaiJe. 

In  some  countries  it 
seldom  attains  a 
greater  height  than 
8  or  10  feet;  but  in 
others,  its  average 
height,  wlien  full-grow'n,  is  from  15  to  20  ft.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark,  smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen  foliage. 
It  is  raised  from  the  seed  in  nurseries,  and  is  trans¬ 
planted  when  about  6  months  ohl.  In  3  years,  it  comes 
into  full  bearing,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
will  continue  to  bear  for  20  years.  It  blossom.s  througli- 
out  the  year,  so  that  mature  fruit  and  opening  flovver- 
hmls  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  niasfed  seed 
or  bean  has  been  useil  to  form  a  beverage  in  Abyssinia 
from  time  immemorial.  In  Persia  it  is  known  to  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as  the  year  875.  P'rom  Abyssinia  it 
was  introduced  into  Arabia  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  15th 
century,  and  about  tlie  middle  of  the  tbllowing  c«-ntnry 
it  begun  to  be  u^ed  in  Constantino]>Ie,  wbere,  in  spite 
of  the  violent  ojiposition  of  tlie  prie>ts,  it  hoon  bec.nne 
an  article  of  general  consninjition.  In  1652.  the  first 
London  coffee-house  was  oiu-ned  in  George  Yard,  Loin- 
banl  J^treet,  hy  a  Greek  named  Pasqua;  and  20  years 
after,  the  first  in  Fiance  was  establi.-lu**!  nt  Marseilles. 
Its  culture  w'as  introduced  into  Java  from  Arabia  by  the 
Dutch  betw’eeii  lOSO  ami  1690.  anil  it  was  thence  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  East  India  i^lands.  In  1715, 
Louis  XIV.  received  from  the  magistrates  of  Amster¬ 
dam  a  fine  cotTee-tree,  tlien  bearing  both  green  and  ripe 
fruit.  This,  according  to  l>u  Tonr.  was  the  stock  of  the 
AVest  India  coffee.  .Since  the  middle  of  the  IHtli  cen¬ 
tury,  both  the  culture  ami  c«)nsumption  of  coffee  have 
continually  increased.  The  U.  States  imported  in  the 
year  18*7,  331,639,723  lbs.,  valued  at  $53,614,991.  The 
Arabia  or  Mocha  coffee  is  small,  and  of  a  dark  yellow- 
color;  the  Javaand  Piast  India  are  largerund  ofapaler 
yellow;  tin*  Ceylon,  West  India,  and  Brazilian  (or  Ftio), 
have  a  hlui^^h  or  greeni.sh-gray  tint.  Tlie  best  coffee  of 
commerco  is  the  Moclia,  ami  next  to  this  the  Java;  hut 
the  principal  supply  of  the  U.  States  is  derived  from 
Brazil,  which  furnishes  75  pi-r  c<*nt.  of  the  whole  import. 
C.  owes  its  valuable  properties  chiefly  to  tbe  jiresence 
of  an  alkaloid  called  caffeine.,  and  a  volatile  oil.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tea  should  contain  precisely  tlie  same 
princijile,  ami  ca//*em'’ being  identical.  Tbe  seii- 

silde  properties  and  effeefs  of  like  those  of  tea,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  to  be  stated  in  detail.  It  ex¬ 
hilarates.  armisea,  and  keeps  awake:  it  counteracts  tlie 
stupor  occasioned  by  disease,  by  fatigue,  or  by  opium  ;  it 
allays  hunger  to  a  certain  extent:  gives  to  the  weary  in¬ 
creased  strength  and  vigor,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of 
comfort  ami  repose.  It.s  jdiysiologjcul  effects  upon  the 
system,  h«)  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  appear  to 
be.  that,  while  it  makes  the  brain  more  active,  it  sootlies 
the  body  generally,  makes  tbe  ciiange  and  w’aste  of 
matter  slowu*r,  and  the  demand  for  food  in  consequence 
less.  In  Sumatra  and  some  of  the  neighboring  islands 
an  infusi<»n  of  the  roasted  leaf  Is  used  as  a  substitute  f«)r 
tesi,  and  is  call<-d  rotlee-tea.  The  leaf  contain.s  the  same 
principles  as  the  seed,  and  therefore  has  analogous 
properties.  Besides  the  real  C.  Arabica.  some  other 
species  are  cultivated  for  tlieir seeds;  as,  C.  GhenonUtmn, 
grown  in  Nepaiil  ;  C.  Mnzambienna,  on  the  roast  of  Mo- 
ziuibiijue;  ami  <’.  Manritiana,\\\  tlie  .Mauritius.  P.796. 

n.  [Ar.  cahwa.  from  kdwat,  strengtli,  vigor  : 
Turk,  cahaeh:  Im.  cojfij;  tier.  kaO'ee ;  Fr.  ca  fC ;  It. 
caffe  ]  The  seeds  of  tlie  coff-a,  or  coffee-tree.  —  Also  the 
invigorating  beverage  made  by  a  decoction  from  those 
see<N  roa.sted  ami  ground.  —  Se<*  Cofpea. 

Cof'foo,  in  Alabam<i,  a8.  co.  borderint!  on  Florida.  Area, 
ttbt.  900  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pea  River.  The 


surface  is  moderately  uneven  :  the  soil  mostly  sand}’  and 
iinproiluctive.  Pine  limber  is  abundant.  Cup.  Elbit 
Fnji.  6,171. 

CoU<»<s  in  Georgia,  a  S.  co.  Area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  It 

hounded  on  the  N.  by  tlie  Ocmulgee  River,  on  the  S. 
W.  by  Aliapaha,  and  also  drained  by  the  >alilla  Uivei. 
The  sunate  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  sandy.  Cap. 
Douglas. 

ill  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 
in  'J'en7ie.'<ste,  a  8.E.  co.  Area,  abt.  360  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Duck  River.  The 
surface  Is  diversilled  and  elevated,  the  county  oceiipying 
the  lower  plateau  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  The  soil 
i.s  b'l  lile.  C-ap.  Manehesb  r. 

I’oirpC*  i'rooK,  in  Jndiiinn,  a  post-office  (if  I'orter  co. 

i.'oii€‘4‘-llOUS4t%  a.  [Fr.  cc/yV.j  A  house  where  collee and 
otin  r  reiresliments  are  supplied  ;  a  house  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment  :  all  inn. 

IC'oiFoe  in  Tennexuee,  a  l*.0.  of  Hardin  co. 

i'oiiOO-lllUII*  n.  The  keeper  ot  a  collei'-hoii.se. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a  coffee-man  to  Agesi- 
laus  ?  ■’  —  AddidoH. 

n.  An  apparatus  for  grinding  coffee. 

<.'oJloo-|>Ot,  n.  A  covensi  pot  in  which  coflee  its  boiled, 
or  in  wlmli  it  is  served  ai  table. 

CoHoo-rooill,  «.  A  public  room  in  an  inn  or  hotel 
where  gue-ls  are  sup[>tied  with  coffee  or  other  relresh- 
nients;  a  reading-room. 

i'oll'oe  Kllll«  in  Penn»glvania.  a  P  0.  of  Huntingdon  co. 

I’ol  TO€^vi  I in  Alabami.  a  post-village  ami  to\vn.*<hip 
of  Clarke  co.,  on  the  E.  bunk  of  the  Tonibigbee  River, 
131  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

C'oGTeeville*  in  Miaaissippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Yal- 
lobusha  co.,  130  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Jackson;  pop.  aid.  Sol). 

CoTfor,  «.  (Fr.  cojfre;  Gcr.  hgfer ;  Uuv\.  ami  Ir.  kafra, 
armor;  konfr,  Irom  Ar;/,  the  brily;  W.  cay*,  a  voi«l  or 
liollow.j  A  liullow  trunk  ;  a  chest  or  box  :  spfcitically,  a 
chest  used  us  a  repository  for  money  or  other  valuables. 

"  The  lining  of  his  cohere  shall  iietke  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irlsii  wars."  —  Shake. 

— (Used  figuratively.)  Treasure;  fiimls;  Inillion. 

"  He  would  di.scbarge  it  without  auy  burthen  to  the  queen's 
coffere."  —  ^ucon. 

— A  lock  for  receiving  a  barge. 

{Arch.)  A  sunken  or  deeply  indented  panel  in  a  dome. 

{Forti/.)  A  particular  kind  oI  Oafumekk,  q.  v. 

— V.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  coffer,  as  money. 

"Treasure,  as  a  war  might  draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding 
might  coffer  up.”  —  Bacon. 

CoirerMlam*  n.  {Civil  Eng  nrering.)  A  hollow-  space 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  pile.s,  made  water-tight 
witli  clay  rammed  in  between,  for  ihe  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  an  entrance-lock  to  a  canal,  dock,  or  basin,  or 
for  the  piers  of  a  bridge. 

Col’'r€‘ror,  n.  One  who  deposits  in  a  coffer. 

(’offerer  of  the  Hoi/al  //onsehold.  In  England,  a  for- 
nn-r  officer  of  state,  8uhj<*ct  to  the  comptroller,  charged 
witli  the  supervisiiui  of  the  subordinate  oflicers  of  tbe 
household.  This  <dlice  is  now  absorbed  in  that  of  'I'reas- 
urer  of  tTie.  J/onsefiold. 

Cof  fey.  in  Aaw.va.<,  a  S.E.  CO.  Jr/a.  aht.  576  sq.  ni.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  Ki\er,  uhich  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  h1.*>o  drained  by  several 
creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  This  county  contains  exten>ive  prairies,  and  has 
a  gn»w'th  of  timber  along  its  streams;  coal  and  lime- 
Rtone  are  abundant  in  it.  Cap.  Hampden. 

Cof'liii,  n.  [Fr.  coff're,  a  coffer;  O.  Fr.  cofn.  a  basket, 
from  Lat.  cojdiinmt.  Gr.  hqihhios.  a  basket;  A.  S.  cof  a 
cove,  a  cave,  a  repository.]  The  chest,  box,  or  case  in 
whicli  a  dead  human  body  i.s  buried  or  entombed. 

*•  T)ie  ship  iheir  coffin,  ami  the  sea  their  grave.”  —  Waller. 

— .Anytliing  hollow-,  or  w  hich  incloses  in  the  manner  of  a 
coffin. 

{Cookery.)  The  raised  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie. 

"Of  the  paste  a  fojffu  will  I  rear. 

Ami  make  two  purities  uf  your  ahanieful  heads."— 5Aaik«. 

— A  conical  paper  case  used  by  grocers,  lor  holding 
sugar.  Ac. 

h'arriery.)  The  hollow-  part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
Mining.)  A  term  applied  in  Cornwall.  Eng.,  to  old 
tiii-w’orkinga  w-hieh  were  all  worked  open  to  grass, 
without  any  shafts,  by  digging  and  casting  up  the  thin 
Htnff  from  one  stall  ofiionrds  to  anotlier. 

— V.  a.  To  put  into,  or  inclose  in,  a  coffin  ;  to  confine  ;  to 
cover. 

Coniii-l»ono,  n.  ( Fan’iery.)  The  foot-bone  of  ahorse, 
enclosed  within  thecqf/i«  of  the  hoof. 

a.  Witliout  a  coffin. 

Colliii'K  <bI*0’I  O.  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Delaware 
CO.,  fiO  ni.  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

Coftiii*H  I5klaii4l»  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  Magdalen  Islnmls  ;  l*at.  44°3'N.,  I^on.  64®  3t3'  W.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  group,  being  25  in.  long,  and,  in 
sotiK*  plaees,  3  m.  wide. 

Collie*,  {kof'l,)  n.  [Ar.  ka/ala,  a  caravan  of  persons.]  A 
gang  of  African  slaves  sent  to  mai  ki-t. 

Coiretelo'liali,  in  Mixsisaippiyii  post-village  of  Neshoba 
county. 

Co-Ion nd'er,  n.  A  joint  founder. 

Co;;*,  r.  u.  [  W.  c(»c(7t‘aM»,  to  make  void,  to  deceive ;  from 
deg.  ♦‘inpty,  vain.]  'I'o  delude :  to  wlieedle  ;  to  seduce  by 
artifice;  to  soothe  hy  adulation. 

*' ril  mountebank  their  loves. 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved." — Shake, 

— To  obtrude  by  d<‘Ceptioii  or  fal>eho<>d. 

"Eu.’Uian  tragedies  .  .  .  have  been  cogged  upon  the  town  for 
master- pieces.”  —  Dennis. 

To  cog  a  die.  To  clieat  in  playing  dice;  to  secure  a  die 
so  as  to  direct  its  full. 

"  But  then  uy  study  was  to  cog  the  diet."  —  Dryden, 
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—V.  t.  To  deceive;  to  cheat ;  to  lie  ;  to  wheedle. 

“  Mrs.  Ford,  1  ca^uol  cvg  ;  1  cauuol  pruuj,  Mrs.  Ford."  —  Shak«. 

Cosf,  n.  [Swell.  tlie  co^r  of  a  wlieel :  Swed.  »nd 

(loth,  fcugg,  a  protniijeiice.  a  cog.]  (.IA<c/i.)  The  wooden 
tooth  of  a  large  wheel.  Cog  teeth  are  formed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  material  from  the  body  of  a  wheel:  a  timber 
tooth  on  a  cog  wlieel  is  one  made  of  wood,  when  the 
teeth  stand  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel. 

— r.  a.  To  tix  a  cog  into  llio  rim  of  a  wlieel ;  to  furni^^h 
with  cogs. 

Cos’,  n.  [W.  caio^;  Gael,  ;  Swed.  and 

(loth,  kojg^  a  kind  of  boat.]  A  kind  of  yawl  or  fi.shing- 
boat. 

Co';;:aii  lloiine,  in  Pi>nnsyivania,  a  post-township  of 
Lycoming  CO. ;  pop.  509. 

Coijeiioy,  n.  [Lat.  cngma,  from  ro^o — con,  and  arjo^  to 
drive.]  Quality  of  being  cogent :  urgency  :  united  force ; 
strength  :  conviction  ;  compelling  power  ;  as,  a  cogmt 
argument. 

Co';g‘eiit,  a.  Forcible;  resistless ;  i»owerful ;  urging. 

“  The  cogent  force  of  uature."  —  Prior. 

— Convincing;  pressing  on  the  mlnil:  forcible;  demon¬ 
strative;  liaviiig  the  power  to  compel  conviction;  its,  a 
cogent  answer. 

“  This  most  cogent  proof  of  a  deity."  —  Btntley. 

Co's’oiilly,  ai/y.  With  resistless  force;  forcibly;  con¬ 
vincingly. 

Coff'ecer,  n.  One  who  practises  cogging;  a  wheedler;  a 
deluder. 

Covr'jfory,  n.  Deception  ;  dissimulation  ;  artifice ;  false¬ 
hood. 

Cog’  s'll**  A  small  stone.  See  Cobble. 

■ — .\  small  boat.  See  Cog. 

Couceivableness;  capacity  of  being 

meiiitated. 

rr.  [Lat.  cogtfabi'h’s.]  That  which  may 
suggest  thought,  conception,  or  meditation. 

Coj;’'ital>U]id,  a.  [Lat.,  from  to  think.]  Full 

of  thought.  (R.) 

Co;? itato,  r.  I.  [Lat.  coj/ff^rre.)  To  think ;  to  meditate ; 
to  refl.H't  ;  to  engage  in  earne.st  and  protracted  thought. 
“  He  that  eraployeth  the  faculty  of  his  faucy,  also  cogitatrth." 

Bacon. 

Cojfita't ion,  «.  Act  of  thinking;  thought,  medita¬ 
tion,  or  refli'ction  ;  contemplation. 

“  His  cogitative  faculties  immeried 
Iq  cogitabuudity  of  cogitation."  —  Carey. 

CospTlafi  VO,  n.  Thinking  much:  having  the  power  of 
thinking,  meditating,  or  reflecting;  as,  cogHative  sub¬ 
stance.”  —  lirntlry. 

^liven  to  thought  uml  deep  meditation ;  as,  a  cogitative 
nature.”  —  WTotton. 

vender  of  coarse  cloths. 

Co;S:iiao,  (Jcdne'ydk.)  a  town  and  river-port  of  France, 
dep.  Chareiite,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable  river  Clia- 
rente,  22  m.  W.  by  X.of  Angonleme.  The  brandy  for 
which  this  town  is  celebrate<l,  and  which  is  everywhere 
known  hy  its  name,  is  made  from  white  wine,  that  made 
from  red  wine  being  very  inferior.  In  good  years,  wine 
yields  about  l-5th  parts  of  its  volume  of  e.na-de-rif., 
whereas.  In  bad  years,  it  do»*s  not  yieM  m«*re  than  from 
l-9th  to  1-lltli  part.  All  the  brandy  of  Charente  is 
gold  under  the  name  of  Cognac;  but  the  best  qualities 
are  produced  in  the  canton  of  that  name,  and  in  those 
of  IJl  in.sac,  .Tarnac,  Rouillac,  .^igre,  and  Uiiflfi*c.  Francis 
I.  of  France  was  B.  here,  in  1494.  Pop.  9,412. 

Coy^nato,  (Avwjf'wd/.)  «.  [Lat.  cognatus  —  con.,  ami  r?a.«- 
cor,  //.>»,  to  iie  born  ]  Sprung  Irotn  the  8:ime  source  ; 
allied  by  blood  or  birth  ;  akin.  —  Related  to  in  origin; 
of  the  same  nature  ;  allied  by  natural  affinity  ;  as,  a  c^tg- 
nate  idea. 

— n.  {L(tw.)  In  civil  and  Scots  law,  a  relation  through 
the  female  side.  One  related  to  another  hy  hlooil  rela¬ 
tionship. —  .\ny  of  a  kindred  origin  to  another;  as,  a 
ct^gnite  letter. 

n.  Cognation  ;  state  of  being  cognate, 
i, t'l  [Lat.]  {fjinv.)  C'dlateral  heirs  through 
females;  relations  in  ilie  line  of  the  mother.  —  B>urirr. 

Cogna  tion,  ».  [Lat.  cynatio.]  Kindred;  relation 
by  de-tcmit  from  the  -ame  source.  Natural  affinity  ; 
participation  of  the  same  nature. 

(Law.)  Gmsanguinity  between  persons  descended 
from  tlie  same  parents;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Agn  \TI0V,  q.  V. 

Co^ili'tioil,  n.  [Lat.  cognitio.  from  c'tgno.^co^rognitiux 
—  con,  and  nosco,  to  know.]  A  taking  pains  to  acquire 
knowledge  or  informatimi.  —  Knowledge,  or  complete 
conviction,  ns  from  personal  view  or  exiierience.  » 

“  I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel."  Shake. 

Cotf'nilive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  knowing  ornp- 
preheuding  by  the  understanding. 

Co2;;'iiizail>lP,  a.  [Fr.  conmiixuahlr.']  That  may  he 
known,  perceived,  or  api)reh'-nded ;  that  falLs  or  may 
fall  under  notice  or  oh.servation.  —  That  which  may  be 
noticed,  tried,  or  determined  judicially;  as,  a  cognizable 
offence. 

C’o^'n  ixably,  adv.  In  a  cognizable  manner. 

Coa:'ii izailfo,  n.  [Fr.  c'/r7?m>'.s*viwre.]  Knowledge ; 
obsfTvation  ;  perception  ;  comprehension  ;  recognition. 

•--Judicial  notice,  knowledge,  or  jurisdiction ;  trial,  or 
right  to  try  and  determine ;  as,  theco^/?f?anc*»of  the  luw. 

(Ifrr.)  A  crest,  coat  of  arms,  or  similar  badge  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  appertaining  to  a  person  or  family. 

(Law.)  An  acknowleilgment  of  a  fine,  of  taking  a 
distress,  ^c.  —  The  power  which  a  court  has  to  hear  and 
determine  a  |)articul!ir  specie.s  of  suit. 

Cosf'iiizant,  a.  Having  knowledge  of;  as,  to  be 
zant  of  a  mischief. 
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C'og'iio'iiK'Bi*  n.  [Lat.  con,  and  nomen,  name.]  The 
last  of  tiie  three  names  by  whicii  all  Kuinaiis,  at  least 
those  of  good  family,  were  denigualed,  e.  g.,  I^blius 
Siaro.  It  servtnl  to  uiiirk  the  house  (see 
F.\MILI.\)  to  which  they  belonged,  as  the  oilier  two 
names,  viz.  the  pranomen  (Fublius),  and  nomen,  served 
respei  lively  to  denote  tlie  individual  uiid  the  class 
(seeUENSj  to  whu  h  hi.s  family  belonged. 

Co;;'iioiu'iiiul«  u.  [IkiI.  con,  and  nomimilie,  from 
nomvn.\  I'erlaining  to  a  cognomen  or  surnapie. 

Co^fiioiniiia^tioii,  n.  [Lal.  cognouiinatLo.\  A  sur¬ 
name,  or  family  name. 

— A  name  added  to  a  nomenclature  proper,  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  or  quality, 

“Poiupvy  deserved  the  nanieOreat;  Alexander,  of  the  same 
coj^ao/xbtafiua,  was  geueralissimo  of  Greece. " —  Browne. 

C'ojifiiosVoiico,  n.  [L.  Lat.  cognoscenti  a. \  Knowl¬ 
edge  ;  act  or  .state  of  knowing. 

Co;rnO!**e<‘ii'te,  n.;  pi.  Cognoscen'ti.  [It.,  from  I>at. 
cognosce.re,  to  know.]  A  connoisseur;  a  virtuoso;  aper- 
son  of  much  knowledge.  (Generally  in  the  plural.; 

C'«>;i'ilOHOibU'ity«  n.  Slate  or  ipiality  of  being  cog- 
iittscihle. 

i'o^iMBH'oiblo,  a.  That  which  is  known  or  ntiticed. — 
Susceptible  tojudii  ial  observation  and  jurisdiction  ;  as, 
a  CiHjwtscihle.  criiiK*. 

C'o^'iio'vit«  n.  [See  CoGNiTiox.]  (Law.)  A  confession 
whereby  a  ilelendant  admits  that  the  plaintilT's  cause 
of  actinii  against  him  is  just  (cogturvit  uclionem),  and 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  against  him  without  trial. 

Cojfm'woll,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McHenry  co.,  140  m. 
N.N.K.  of  Siiringfiebl. 

n.  (Mich.)  See  Cog. 

<'o-;:;iiur4rian,  n.  A  joint  guartlian;  one  who  is 
guardian  in  association  w*ith  another. 

{kog.)  V.  [See  Cog.]  A  small  w’oodcn  vessel. 

^  kind  of  coarse  frieze  worn  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  peasantry  in  the  lOth  century. 

n.  (Mach.)  An  iron  wheel  with  wooden 

teeth  or  cogs. 

I'oliab'it^  r.  i.  [Lat.  com,  and  hahito,  to  dwell.]  To 
<lw<*U  or  live  together:  to  dwell  wiih  or  live  b»gether; 
to  inhabit  and  abide  in  company  in  the  same  place. 

“The  Philistines  . . .  were  not  able  to  coAa6t(  with  that  holy  thing." 

South. 

— To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  though  not  legally 
married. 

“  He  know  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had  a  design  to 
cohabit  wuh  her  as  such."  —  Fiddes. 

Cobab'itaiit,  M.  TLat.  co/ia6i7Mn.s.]  One  who  resides 
with  another;  an  inliahitant  of  the  same  jdace. 

“The  oppressed  Indians  protest  against  that  heaven  where 
the  Spaniards  are  to  be  their  co/»ti6i7anr<."  —  Decay  of  l*iety. 

C<»9iabiia'(iosi4  m.  Act  or  state  of  cohabiting,  as 
man  and  wife;  state  of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with 
another. 

C'ohab'iter,  n.  A  cohabiUint;  one  who  resides  with 
another. 

CohaBktii'la*  in  Mexico,  a  state  hounded  on  the  E.  and 
N.B.  by  the  Kio  IJravo  del  Norte,  (which  separates  it 
from  Texas,)  E.  by  Nuevo  Leoii,  S.  by  Zacatecas, and  \V. 
by  Cliihuabua  and  Durango,  bet.  Lit.  24°  17'  and  -dJ®  5' 
N.,  ainl  Lon.  100°  and  104°  W. ;  leiigtli  390  m.;  greatest 
breadth  270  m.  .dmi,  50,570  sij.  m.  The  vegetation  is 
in  general  scanty,  and  the  soil  is  nowhere  extensively 
cultivated.  (.\ip  i^allillo.  l‘op.  67,091. 

CoSialitiila.  or  Montelovez,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the 
State  of  Cohuhuila,  about  150  lu.  N.  of  Monterey;  pop. 
4.000. 

CoBian'sey,  in  A>u»  a  river  rising  in  the  S.E. 

part  of  Saiem  co.,  ti(nv8  first  S.,  and  then  W.  falls  into 
D'-laware  Ray  in  Cumberland  co. 

CoSiaaiMey,  in  ypw  Jersey,  n  t'lwnship  of  Cumberland 
CO.;  merged  in  lS68in  Rridgeton  township. 

I'oliaN'KOt,  in  Mas.sachusetts,  a  post-town.ship  of  Norfolk 
CO.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  R<j.st<fn  ;  pop.  *2,130. 

Co-lieir,  n.  [Lat.  coheres  —  c‘tn,  and  hteres.  an  heir.] 
A  joint  heir;  one  who  inherits  along  with  auotlier  or 
others:  a'*,  ro-heir.i  in  (!!liinst. 

Co-lloir'oH!g,  n.  A  joint  heiress. 

i'o-her'aiti..  n.  A  joint  Iierald. 

C’«3loro',  r.  I.  [Lat.  cohwreo  —  con,  and  htcreo,  to  stick, 
to  cleave  ]  To  stick,  cleave,  or  hang  together;  to  hold 
fa.'it  togetlier  by  mutual  attraction;  to  remain  in  con¬ 
tact;  to  adliere,  as  parts  of  the  mass. 

**  None  want  a  place  :  for  alt.  their  centre  found. 

Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  coher’d  around."  —  Pope. 

— To  he  suitt'd  in  connection  or  by  sympathy;  to  he  fitted 
or  suitable;  to  follow  regularly  in  order,  ns  a  discourse. 
“  Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing."  —  Shake. 

<’«lio'ronoo,  C<»Sto'roncy,  n.  Union  of  parts  of 
the  same  body,  (»r  a  cleaving  together  of  two  boilies,  by 
means  of  attraction. 

“The  middle  degrees  between  extreme  fixeilness  and  coherency." 

Bentley. 

—Connection;  dependence;  consistency;  cohesion:  mu¬ 
tual  relation  of  jiarts  or  things  to  each  other;  as,  a  “c'>- 
hrrence  of  iliscourso.”  —  Locke. 

Colie'roiil,  a.  Sticking  or  cleaving  together,  as  the 
parts  of  bodies,  solitj  or  fluid. 

“  Where  all  mu<it  fall,  or  not  coherent  be."  —  Pope. 

— Connected  :  united  ;  consistent ;  observing  dCie  order  and 
arrangement, 

**  A  coherent  thinker  and  a  atrict  reasoner  is  not  to  be  made  at 
once  hy  a  set  of  rules.** —  Watts. 

— Suitable  or  suited;  regularly  adapted. 

“  In«truot  my  dauehter. 

That  time  and  place  .  .  .  may  prove  coherent  "  —  Shake. 

Colierpiitiric,  a.  Pertaining,  or  inducing  cohesion; 
as,  “  cohereiUiJic  force.”  —  Coleridge. 
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Colie'ronlly,  a.  In  a  coherent  or  connected  manner. 

C<>llCKil>il  ity,  M.  Coliesiveiiess  ;  coiienioii. 

Colie  tiiblcs  t’0Ui.RE.J  That  which  is  able  to 

cohere. 

Coliosioil,  n.  [Fr.  cohesion  ;  Lat.  con,  and  horenjiasum, 
to  slick,  to  cleave]  Act  of  btickiiig  togetlier;  state 
of  being  united  by  natural  attraction  — Connection; 
dependence;  coherence;  as,  “  natural  cohesion  ol  ideas.” 

Loci,  r. 

(Physics.)  The  force  orattractinn  with  whicli  tin*  jair- 
ticle.s  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  kept  attaclnd  to  each 
other,  or  witli  which  they  resist  separation.  Uohchion 
Is  thus  distinguLhed  fn.m  adhesii.n:  the  latter  term 
denoting  the  attractive  force  existing  between  two  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  brought  into  coiitai  t.  ns  a  drop  ol  water 
on  a  plate  of  glass;  or  between  two  bodies  ot  the  same 
matter,  as  two  lumps  of  lead  when  their  sinooili  sur¬ 
faces  have  been  pressed  together.  The  three  uitlereiit 
forms  which  matterassuines— sidid,  liquid,  an<l  gaseous- 
are  determined  by  the  di  gree  of  culiesive  force  existing 
among  tlie  elementary  juirticles.  In  solids  this  lorce  is 
greatest,  and,  in  fact,  is  that  whicli  causes  solidity;  in 
liquiils  iMs  less  powerlul,  but  still  8ufii«'ienlly  manifest 
in  the  drops  or  globular  forms  assumed  I  y  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  or  mercury  poured  on  a  table.  In  the 
case  of  aeriform  fluids,  it  may  be  regarded  as  negalive, 
the  particles  having  a  tendency  to  repel  eaeh  other. 
The  coliesive  force  of  the  elementary  particles  ol  matter 
depends  on  the  distaiiees  of  the  panicles  from  eacli  otlier; 
but  of  the  law  according  to  w  hich  its  intensity  iia  reuses 
or  diiniiiislies  nothing  is  known,  excepling  that  the 
force  decreases  rapidly  as  the  distance  increases,  and 
vnnihlies  altogether  w  hen  the  distance  becomes  so  great 
as  to  be  appreciable  to  the  senses.  It  is  a  problem  of 
very  great  inip<*rtame  to  delennine  the  cohesive  power 
of  the  materials  employed  in  mechanical  structures. 
Many  experiments  have  hei*n  inaile  lor  this  junpose; 
and  their  results  have  not  only  a  practical  utility,  but 
throw  much  light  on  the  Constitution  of  IxKlies.  M  hen 
a  bar  of  metal,  a  beam  ol  wood,  or  a  ro]ie,  is  sti  ett  lied 
lengiliwisc.  the  ti  iision  which  it  bears,  or  the  cohesive 
power  exerteil,  is  equal  to  the  accumulated  attraction  of 
all  the  particles  in  any  transverse  set  tion.  'J'ln*  longi¬ 
tudinal  distention  which  take.s  place  before  ilisruption 
is  at  first  proportioim)  to  this  attraction,  but  attei  wanls 
increases  iu  a  more  rapid  jaogression.  A  bar  of  soft 
iron  will  stretch  uniformly  by  cmitiniiing  to  append  to 
it  equal  weights  till  it  be  loaded  with  half  as  nun  ii  as  it 
can  bear;  beyond  that  limit,  liowever,  its  extension  will 
become  doubled  by  each  addition  of  tlie  eighth  part  of 
the  disruptive  force.  Suppose  the  bar  to  be  an  inch 
Square,  and  1,000  inches  in  length  ;  36,000  lbs.  avoinlu- 
pois  will  draw  it  out  one  inch,  but  45,000  lbs.  w  ill  stretch 
it  2  inches,  54.000  lbs.  4  inches,  63.000  lbs.  8  inches,  and 
72,(K)0  lbs.  16  inches,  wheie  it  would  finally  break. 

Coltie'sivo,  a.  That  has  tlie  jiow  er  of  slicking  m-  coher¬ 
ing;  tending  to  unite  in  a  mass,  and  to  resist  separation. 

Johnson. 

Cohe'si voly,  adv.  In  a  cohesive  manner. 

C'olie'sivoiieSH,  n.  Quality  of  c«'hering,  or  being  co¬ 
hesive;  act  of  adhering  together,  as  two  natural  botiit'S. 

i'olioc'tull,  in  Michigan,  a  post  tow  nship  of  Li\ingston 
CO.,  abt.  ‘2S  m.  E.  of  Lansing:  pop.  1,176. 

C'olioc'loti,  in  X.Yoro,  a  twp.  of  Steuben  co.,;).  2,710. 
CollOOS,  ill  Anc  York.  See  Cahoes. 

Co'llOril*  M.  See  COElloRN. 

Co'liorii«  Menxo,  Baron  v.an,  nn  engineer,  surnnmed 
the  Dutch  Vanhan,  B.  at  Friesland.  1641.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  are  cuiisidereil  his  master¬ 
piece.  D.  1704. 

I'o'liort.  n.  [Lat.  cohors,  cohortis;  anciently,  chore; 
allied  to  Gr.  chorl<>s.M\  inclosed  place;  ¥\\  colande.] 
(Horn.  Antiq.)  A  company  of  soldiers  iinmbering  about 
560  men,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion.  The  7  Vm7oW««  C. 
was  a  body  of  picked  troops  who  attended  the  general, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Alrica* 
nus. 

—A  body  of  warriors.  (Used  poetically.) 

“  And  hi*  cohorts  were  gleamiug  iu  purple  and  gold." —  Byron. 

C'oliiit'tali  iu  Georgia,  a  po.''t-village  of 

Murray  co.,  at  the  base  of  iheCohuttah  Mountain,  90 
111.  N.  i»y  W.  of  Atlanta. 

Coif,  M.  [Fr.  c>njle;  Armor,  koef.  hood;  Lat.  caput.  Gjr. 
krphale.,  the  head;  Sansk.  I  apdia.]  A  kind  ot  caul, 
cap,  or  covering  worn  <»ii  the  heail ;  as,  a  judge's  coif. 

— V.  a.  To  cover  or  dre^s  w  ith  a  coif. 

Coif'furo.n.  [Fr., from co(/77-.  SeeCoiF.]  A  liead-dress. 

“  I  am  pleased  with  the  coiffure  nowr  iu  fa.shiou."  —  Addison. 

(koin,)  n.  See  QcoiN. 

CoijiUCS  n.  Money  obtained  by  extortion.  (A  term  for¬ 
merly  used  in  Ireland.) 

“Extortion  of  coigne,  and  livery,  and  pay."— 7>afiV*. 

Coil,  r.  a.  [Fr.  ciieilUr ;  Lat.  cw,  and  lego,  to 

gather.]  To  gather,  as  a  line  or  cord,  into  a  cinular 
form;  to  win<i  into  a  ring,  as  a  rope  or  serpent ;  as,  to 
cnil  a  hawser.  .  . 

—n  A  rope  gathered  into  a  ring  ;  a  <  onvolntion  of  a  senes 
of  rincs  into  which  a  thing  i.  womjd;  as,  tlie  cuiU  ol  a 
grape-vine. 

— TuiiinU:  turmoil:  l.ustle;  confusion :  noise. 

“  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil."  —  Shoki 
Chil  of  a  Qun.  Is  formed  l.y  winding  a  lair  of  iron,  at  a 
welding  heat,  round  a  mandrel,  wliieli  is  afterwards  re¬ 
moved.  Tin-  rough  coil  so  formed  is  welded,  hon  d.  and 
tnrneii  to  tlie  required  size.  A  great  part  ol  tlie  Arm- 
stroiio  gnii  is  formed  of  tliese  coils. 

roii'a.  in  A'rta  York,  a  1>  0.  of  Washington  co. 

('oil'iiiif.  n.  (.Vaiit.)  Aserpentiiie  windiiigof  ropes, Ac., 
liv  wliicli  tliPV  occupy  hut  a  siiiall  space,  and  are  not 
liable  to  be  entangled  iu  working  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
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Coimbaf oor'.  a  British  prov.  of  TTinflostan,  pros. 
M.ulras,  b«-!NVi‘en  Lat.  lU®  5' ami  12®  40'  N.,  luu!  L«iii. 
70®  50'  uinl  7H®  10'  K.,  having  N.  tlie  M,Vfion*  ilonilnionH, 
E.  Salem  and  tin*  Carnatic. UJid  W.  Cocliin  and  Malabar. 
S'tr/ace.  (Jenerally  open  and  flat;  hut  skirted  by  iIjc 
Oluiuts  and  N'eilgherry  hills.  I*rin.  CaM-ry, 

any,  Ac.  Snil.  Fertile,  producing  rice  ami  tobacco.  C//- 
male.  Ilealtliy  and  plea-*ant.  Min.  Salt  and  nitre. 
Manitf.  Coarse  cloths.  In  parts  ot  this  )*rov.  the  o.\  is 
worshippe<l  by  the  natives.  Cap.  Coimbaluur.  J*<p. 
Estimated  at  l.OOd.OOO. 

CuiMBXTOOR,  an  inlaml  town  of  S.  Ilindostan.  and  cap.  of 
alxfve  prov.,  on  an  afllucnt  of  theCavery,  90  in.  ot 

Mysore,  and  270  S  'l .  of  .>Iadras:  L  it.  10®  52'  N..  Lon. 
77®  5'  K.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  nn)sque 
built  by  Tijipoo  Saib,  who  sometimes  resided  here.  In 
17^*1,  C.  was  taken  by  tlie  British. 

Coiiil'hra.  a  walled  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  built 
on  a  steep  precipice,  115  m.  N.N.K.  of  lasbon.  'I’liis  is  a 
very  ancient,  ill-built,  dirty  place,  but  posseases  a  good 
university,  which  is  the  only  one  in  Portugal.  MavJ. 
Earthenware,  woollens,  and  linen  cloths.  1‘np.  18,147. 

Coin*  n.  [Sp.  curia;  Fr.  coin,  a  corner,  a  die,  a  weilgo; 
L.  Lat.  coimar,  a  die  for  stamping  money;  Lat.  cnwcn.s,  a 
wedge.]  Money  stamped;  a  piece  of  ineta),  as  goM,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  Ac..  legsilly  stamj)e<l.  and  made  current  us 
money.  See  .Money,  ami  Numism.xucs. 

—That  which  serve.s  for  payment  i»r  compensation. 

**  The  loss  of  present  adraniage  to  tlesb  aud  blood  is  repaid  in  a 
nobler  coin."  —  Hammond. 

{Building  and  Arch.)  See  QuoiJt. 

—A  weilge.  See  Quoin. 

— r.  a.  To  stamp  a  piece  of  metal  legally,  and  convert  it 
into  money;  to  mint;  to  fa&hiuu  or  lorm  by  btumping; 
as,  to  coin  silver. 

—To  make;  t«»  invent;  to  forge;  to  fabric.nte;  to  origi¬ 
nate;  as,  to  coin  an  idea,  to  coin  a  falsehood. 

••  A  term  is  coined  to  make  the  conveyance  easy." — Atterhury. 

Coill'ngo,  «.  The  aet,  art,  or  practice  of  stamping 
metallic  money.  See  .Mint. 

•*  Gold  pieces  of  dilfcreut  coinages." — Sir  TT.  Scott. 

“Met.al  legally  stamped  ami  rendered  current  as  money  ; 
coin;  coins  of  a  particular  stamp. 

'*  This  is  believed  to  be  a  coinage  of  some  Jews."— 2?ro*cn«. 

—Expense  or  cost  of  coining  money. 

— New  productiou;  invention;  fabrication ;  as,  coina^eof 
words. 

“  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.” — Shake. 

Coin<*i<la'tion.  n.  Mauy  symptoms  betokening  the 
same  caU'e. 

Coiil<*i(ie\  r.  i.  [Fr.  coincider,  horn  Lat.  emneido — con, 
in,  and  cado,  to  fall  ]  To  fall  in  or  meet  and  agree  to¬ 
gether.  as  two  things;  to  hill  upon  ami  agree  with  the 
same  point,  line,  or  surface;  to  agree  in  position;  — 
sometimes  before  with. 

••If  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  had  roincuted.  It  would  have 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  uaele.ss." — Vheyne. 

—To  concur  ;  to  agree  with ;  to  be  consistent  with  ;  as,  to 
coincide  in  opinion. 

••The  rule:<  of  right  judgment,  aud  of  good  ratiocination,  often 
coincide  ceitA  each  othei." — Hurts. 

Coili  'oicloiice,  n.  Act  of  coinciding,  or  agreeing  in  po¬ 
sition  :  as,  *•  the  crnncidcnce  of  iiiflnite  centres.’’  Btntley. 

— Act  of  cmicurrence;  consistency;  agreement;  corre¬ 
spondence  of  eveiit.s.  Ac. 

“  A  '  strange  coincidence.'  to  use  a  phrase. 

By  i»hicn  such  things  arc  settled  uuw-a-days."  —  Byron. 

Coiii'<*i<loiioy*  n.  Cojm  i«lrnce. 

a.  [Lat.  cofwm/ens.]  Having  coinci¬ 
dence  ;  falling  on  thesamo  point ;  meeting  and  agreeing, 
as  lines, surfaces,  or  bodies;  concurrent :  corresponding ; 
consistent;  accordant;  —  often  followed  by  with. 

*•  Coincident  icith  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  man." 

South. 

Coiiioidoii'tal,  a.  Coincident;  having  a  coinciilenco. 

adv.  In  a  coincident  manner;  with 

coinciib-nce. 

<'«ilici4r€‘r,  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  coincides. 

Coin'or,  n.  A  person  employei!  in  a  mint  in  the  making 
ol  money.  —  A  fabricator  of  base  or  counterfeit  coin, 

••  They  had  acquired  a  less  honorable  renown  os  coiners  of  bad 
money."  —  Macanlay. 

.F-One  who  invents  or  newly  produces;  as,  a  coiner  of  ety¬ 
mologies. —  ('am<len, 

C'o-iiihab'itaiit,  n.  A  person  dwelling  withunother, 
or  M  ith  others. 

Co-iiilier'ifanoo,  n.  .Toint  inheritance. 

n.  A  go-heir;  one  who  inherits  jointly 

witli  another. 

n.  Tlie  act  or  art  of  stamping  metal  into 
money  ;  coinage.  —  In  a  modern  smise,  it  is  generally  in¬ 
terpreted  to  .signify  the  act  of  fubriuiting  bad  or  coun¬ 
terfeit  money. 

•*  They  canuoC  touch  me  for  coining:  I  am  the  king."— 5AaA:«. 

Coiil'jork.  in  A".  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Currituck  co. 

i’o-iiistaiita'iiooiis,  u.  liappemng  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant. 

A’oir,  n.  See  Cocoa-nut  Fibre. 

C'oiro,  in  Switzerland.  See  Chur. 

C.'oiN'tral.  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Kestrel,  7.  r.] 
A  mean  ,\oung  fellow;  a  poltroon:  a  knave. 

•‘  He  'e  a  ooa-ard  and  a  cotjtril  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece." 

Shuks. 

Coit«  n.  and  n.  Sec  Quoit. 

Coilioii,  (l.o-i.th'un,)  n.  [Lat.  coil/o  —  con.  and  eo.  Horn, 
to  go.)  .A  coming  or  meeting  together;  co]>ulation;  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse. 

Coits'villo,  in  Ohio.n  post-township,  forming  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Mahoning  co. ;  pfp.  1,161. 


Co'lx,  n.  [Lat.  andCr.,  apalm.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  tropi- ^ 
cal  plant.s,  order  (Jraminacea'.  The  hard  stony  fruits  of! 
C.  lachnjma,  Job*s-tear.-«,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
strengtliening  and  diuretic.  I 

Co*joiii',  r.  a.  To  join  wilh  another  in  the  same  office.  | 
(R.)  — Johnson. 

Co- ju'ror,  n.  A  fellow-juror ;  one  who  swears  to  anoth¬ 
er  s  crediliility. 

Cojutopof,  {ko-hoo'te-paih.)  a  town  (»f  San  Salvador, 
Central  America.  It  is  situated  15  m.  S.  of  tlie  city  of 
San  .Salvador.  15,000.  —  .At  the  distance  of  a  fewl 

miles, a  lake  of  the  same  name  measures  12  m.  in  length, 
by  5  m.  in  average  brea<iih:  and  in  wimly  weather  itj 
as.-ume8  a  green  hue,  often  casting  on  its  shores  vast  j 
quantities  of  dead  fish. 

Coke,  (l’6l‘i)  71.  [Probably  from  Lat.  coquo,  to  cook, 
to  bake,  to  burn,  to  parch;  Icel. r,  a  cook;  Swed. 
ami  Uoth.  hoha,  to  ci>ok.]  Mineral  coal  burned  to  char¬ 
coal,  or  fossil  coal  charred  and  deprived  of  volatile  mat¬ 
ter.  The  most  valuable  of  tlie  secondary  products  of  a 
ga.s  estab]i>hment  is  (\  The  best  kind  is  obtained  from 
coal  wlien  carbonized  in  large  masses,  in  ovens  con¬ 
structed  on  purpose.  In  a  gas  inamifactiu'y.  the  jiro- 
duction  of  <\  being  of  minor  importance  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  good  ga.s,  it  is  generally  (d  an  inferior  quality  to 
that  made  in  coke-ovens,  where  it  is  the  primary,  and 
indeed  s<.)le  object  for  which  the  coal  is  carbonized.  But 
g;is-coke  is  excellent  for  many  jmrposes  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  producing  as  clear  a  fire  as  that  of  the 
first  quality,  though  it  is  neitlier  so  lasting  nor  so  free 
from  slag;  for  domestic  use,  however,  it  is  umdijeetion- 
nble,  and  may  be  burnt  bolli  in  the  drawing-room  and 
kitclieii  with  economy  and  comfort.  The  distinguishing 
charactei*s  of  good  are;  First,  a  clean,  granular  hue- 
ture  in  any  direction,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  inclining  to 
tliat-exhibiteil  by  cast-iron.  Secmidly,  density,  or  close 
pro.vimity  of  its  iiarticles,  which  adhere  together  in 
masses,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  l’ll»,  or  rather  higher. 
Thirdly,  when  e.xposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  coii.^umes  en¬ 
tirely  away,  witliout  leaving  either  .•‘lag  or  ashes.  It  is 
invariably  the  ciise  that  tlie  quality  of  the  C.  is  inversely 
us  that  of  the  gas.  The  manufacturer  mu>t  not  expect 
to  pri»duce  WA  of  tlie  be^t  quality.  Tlie  process  by 
which  the  best  gas  is  made  generally  h*aves  llie  C.  liglit, 
spongy,  and  fi  ialde,  altliougli  an  increase  of  quantity  is 
gained:  for  tlie  simple  reason,  lliat  the  degree  of  heat 
and  otlier  circumstances  najuired  to  form  perfect  (’ 
must  be  entirely  changed  \Nhen  gas  of  a  high  sptvific 
gravity  is  to  be  obtained.  Thus  large  masses  of  coal  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  red  lieat  in  clo.se  vessels  are  acte«l  upon  by 
slow  degrees,  the  external  portions  jirevenling  heat 
from  penetrating  into  liie  interior  until  most  of  tlie  bi¬ 
tuminous  portions  are  given  olT  in  condensable  vapor,  or 
as  charc«ial  and  free  hydrogen  ;  the  after  proiluet.s  being 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxiile,  ami  <  ar- 
bonic  acM  gases.  Tlie  residue  is  a  carbon  of  a  dense 
granular  comiHisition. 

— r.  a.  To  convert  into  coke,  as  coal. 

Coke,  Sir  Ldwakd,  an  eminent  English  legist,  and  insti¬ 
tutional  writer,  H.  in  Norfolk,  l.>62.  He  wjls  called  to 
tlie  bar  in  1578.  Next  year  be  began  his  career  of  fame 
and  jiractice  by  being  appointiil  recorder  of  Lyons  Inn. 
He  was  appointed  reconler  of  Norwieli  in  L‘>S6.  and  of 
Lomlon  in  1592.  He  had  not,  howexer.  held  the  office 
f'»r  a  year,  when  he  resigned  it  on  b<  ingappoiiiled  solic¬ 
itor-general.  In  1594  he  became  attorney-general.  He 
hail  in  such  difficult  times  mm  h  very  serious  and  lubori- 
OILS  business  to  transact  as  a  crown  lawyer.  He  has  been 
suhjift  not  unju^tly  to  reproach  for  his  overlu'aring  and 
insulting  demeanor  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  tlie 
crown  prosecutions,  and  especially  towanls  Sir  M’alter 
Raleigli.  He  Vtas  a  man  of  haughty  manners,  severe 
spirit,  and  irrifablc  temper,  and  lie  had  little  toleration 
fc»r  anything  standing  in  tlie  path  of  what  he  deemed 
liis  duty.  But  his  severity  was  not  dictated  by  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  court,  and  no  influence  in  the  ciirrupt 
reign  of  .lames  could  jirompt  him  to  go  out  t»f  the  line 
of  his  duty.  He  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  common 
jileas  in  1606,  ami  of  the  king’s  bench  in  1613.  After 
spemling  his  old  age  in  wealthy  retirement,  he  died  in 
1G‘»3.  His  celebrated  Institutesof  the  La7vsi  of  England, 
which  grew  out  of  a  commentary  on  ‘‘  Littleton's  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Tenures,”  has  made  him  the  great  oruele  of  Kng- 
li.sh  law.  Hi.s  expressions,  liowever  antiquated  they 
may  appear,  are  deemed  sacrecl,  and  are  always  embodied 
where  their  substance  has  not  been  superseded  by 
changes  of  the  law,  in  the  works  of  subsequent  commen¬ 
tators. 

Cokor  Crook,  in  7V??«''.4s«e,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
155  111.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

C’o'kor-iiiit,  n.  {Com.)  A  corrupted  spelling  of  C0CO.4- 
NUT,  7.  r. 

CoUos'lmry,  in  X,  CnroUnn,  a  village  and  township 
ot  Abbeville  district.  50  m.  8  of  Oreeuville:  pop.  2.179. 

Col,  n.  [Fr.,  a  neck.]  The  name,  with  various  postfixes, 
of  many  jiasses  across  the  Alps  of  ^avuy  uinl  Piedmont; 
as.  the  C  I  de  Bahno. 

Colaino'ku.  ‘t  Kolemokef.  Creek,  in  Georgia,  traverses ' 
F7arly  co.,  and  enters  the  Chatlalioochce  Iliver  a  few  m. 
below  Fort  tiaines. 

Coraaidor,  n.  [Lat.  cofi/m. a  strainer, a  vessel  for  strain¬ 
ing:  colo,  colatus.  Xo  filter,  to  strain.]  A  culinuiy  uleii- 

I  sil  used  for  straining  liquors.  Ac*. ;  a  sieve. 

Colapoor',  a  small  rajahsliip  of  Ilindostan.  pros.  Bom¬ 
bay,  dividcal  by  tlie  W.  (ihauts,  c«-d»*d  to  Greet  Britain 
in  1S29. — Coi.ApooR,  cap.  ofabove  di.st..iii  asemi-eir<*ular 
valley,  125  S.S.E.  of  ponnah  ;  Lat.  10®  19'  N..  Lon.  74® 
25'  E.  Tlie  town  is  neatly  built  and  well  fortifuMl. 

Co'lor.a  town  ot  Ilindostan.  in  .Mysciro.  40  m.  N’.E.  from 
Baiiiralore,  in  Lat.  13®  8'  N.,  Lou.  78®  ICK  E.  It  contains 
about  700  houses. 


Col  ar'eo.  [It.]  {Man.)  ‘With  the  bow,  in  contradistino* 
tioii  to  pizzicato. 

Col’Hriil,  tt.  {Arch.)  The  small  frieze  of  the  cnjtital  of 
the  'ruscan  and  Doric  column,  placed  between  the  as¬ 
tragal  and  the  annulets. 

Cola'tioii,  n.  'J’iie  act  of  filtering  or  straining  liquor  by 
passitig  it  through  a  ccdaiider,  or  other  ju-rlora ted  iitehsil. 

Co-lat'i(il<lo,  7).  The  complement  of  the  latitude,  or 
the  difference  l»etween  this  and  9.  ®  —  W'Jj.'thr. 

Col'alliro,  71.  Act  of  alraiiiiug;  eolation.  — The  matter 
strained. 

Corborjr,  a  fortified  sea-jiort  town  of  Pnissin,  reg.  Cos- 
lin,  in  Pomerania,  on  tlie  Persante.  near  its  embouchmo 
into  the  Baltic  8e4.  Shipjdiig,  and  tl  e  salmon  and  lam¬ 
prey  fisheries  form  its  chief  sources  of  trade,  /hp.  12.936. 

Col'bort,  Jean  Bkpti.ste,  Maequis  i>e  Siigmlay,  a 
Frencli  statesman,  B.  at  Bouen,IG19.  He  served  hisap- 
preiiticesliip  in  a  woollen-draper’s  shop.  «n<l  alterwanls 
went  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  introdneeil  liim  to  Ma- 
zarin,  wiio  soon  employed  liiin  in  most  important  alTaiis 
of  state.  On  his  death-bed.  Mazuriii  warmly  reC'-m- 
Jiiendeil  n  to  Lmiis  \IV.,  who,  in  HiCl.  appoiiite.l  liim 
controihT'general  of  finances,  f'.’s  administiation  be¬ 
came  a  bhssing  to  France.  Order  was  rest«>re<l  in  tlio 
finances,  the  revenue  increaseil,  and  Hie  royal  treiL>*nry 
was  soon  eiiablcl  to  furiii.*‘li  the  means  for  lon  ign  wars 
ns  well  as  fi-r  internal  improvements.  Commerce  was 
exteniled,  and  roads  and  canals— including  that  of 
Langui’doc — W(‘re  imule.  He  organized  anew  tl  e  <-oIoiiies 
in  Canaiia.  Martinique,  and  8t.  Domingo,  aii>)  foundi  d 
others  at  Cayenne  and  Madagasear.  Maih-  iiiinisti  r  of 
marine  in  li  G9,  he  found  France  with  a  tew  old  rotten 
sliips;  three  years  later,  slie  had  a  flert  of  00  sliii'S  of 
the  line,  and  40  frigates.  (’.  improve<l  the  cixil  code,  in- 
troduceil  a  murine  code  of  laws,  as  well  as  tlie  so-calhd 
Code  A’oir  for  llie  c<donies  ;  aiul  statistical  tat  les  of  the 
population  were  first  iiiaih*  out  by  liis  order.s.  AVhile  at¬ 
tending  to  material  interests,  be  did  not  neglei  t  llieart.s 
and  sciences :  all  men  oflearning  and  genius  found  in  a 
generous  patron.  Tlie  Acadeini»  st-f  Inscriptions.  Science, 
ami  Architecture  were  founded  by  him.  In  short,  C.  w'as 
the  jiutron  of  industry,  cotnmeroe.  art,  science,  ami 
raturo  —  the  foundi-r  of  a  new’ epoch  in  France.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  ingenuity  of  C..  the  mit'ounded  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  master  b'd  him  to  raise  money  in  ways 
objectionable  to  his  judgment,  ami  to  maintain  war-la\es 
in  time  of  jieace.  lie  n.  ICSG,  bitterly  disaj'poiiited,  b<‘- 
can.-^e  lii.s  great  serviees  were  but  ill  apjircciatcd  by  the 
king.  The  peojde,  enraged  at  the  oppnssive  tax<‘8, 
woultl  have  torn  ( '.'sdead  body  in  pieces,  but  l«»r  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  military,  and  ids  burial  by  night.  Abso¬ 
lute  in  his  temper,  i-'  pelling  in  his  manners,  ami  desti¬ 
tute  of  feeling  in  carrying  out  his  iilaii*,  was,  how- 
eviT,  a  great  man,  ami  jio^terity  has  plac<  <1  him  among 
tlie  most  eminent  8tate^me^  of  any  age  or  country. 

Colde!:t,.Iean  Bvptiste,  MvrvQuis  de  Skignelat.  eon  of  the 
almve,  B.  li'Ol,  Fucceeded  his  father  as  minister  of  ma¬ 
rine,  ami  minister  of  the  king’s  liou.M*hold.  By  his 
capacity  and  energy,  be  raised  the  Fieiich  mnv  to  its 
highest  jiower.  ami  in  16S4  lie  led  in  person  the  mar¬ 
itime  exjiedition  against  (ien<»a.  D.  lii'.iO. 

A’ol  bort*  in  Mis-dsaippi,  a  village  of  Lowndes  co.,on  the 
Tombigbee  River. 

Corburii,  AVaruen,  an  American  mathematician,  b.  at 
Dedbani,  Ma.s.s.,  1793.  Hu  is  tlie  aullior  of  a  series  <»f 
valuable  text-l*t»oks  on  elementary  niatbeiiiatics.  the 
best  of  w  hich  is  his  Eirst  Le^son;s  in  Jntellectual  Arith- 
7nelic.  D.  1833. 

Corbyvillo*  in  Kentucl'7j,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
39  III.  S.F7.  of  Frankfort. 

a  dep.  of  Cldli,  lying  mo.«tly  between  Lat. 
34®  and  35®  8., Ftret<  ldng  Ironi  the  .Amies  to  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean:  having  N.  ami  8.  llie  departments  i»f  8untiago 
and  Manle.  Area,  8,120  s(|.  in.  Its  plains  are  tertile, 
and  watered  by  the  Maule  and  Maypu  rivers.  I**p. 
142,438. 

Cordiostor.  a  borough,  and  pea-port  of  England,  co. 
Essex.  00  111.  N.E.  of  Lond»*ii.  This  is  a  very  ancient  and 
flourishing  j-lace,  and  ]iospe.sses  pome  fine  ar«  liitet  tiiral 
remains.  Man/.  8ilk.  It  hasa  large  oyster-fishing  trade, 
and  exports  ofc(*rn  and  mall.  In  164S,  (\  stood  a  iiyin- 
orahle  siege  of  11  weeks  against  the  parliamentary  lorces, 
who  eventually  starved  out  the  royalist  garrison,  and 
hung  tlie  leaders.  I’op.  26.189. 

Col'fliostor,  in  Connerlicrtl.  a  post-village  ami  town¬ 
ship  of  New  London  ct).,  20  in.  N  NV.  of  New  London; 
p'p.  3,383. 

Colchoslor.  in  2\’>ic  T’or/.*,  a  post-township  of  Delaware 
eo.,  on  the  Popaclou  River,  about  20  lu.  8.  of  Deihi ;  p>p. 
2,65’L 

Colcliostor.  in  yermo7\t.  a  post-township  of  Chittemlen 
Co.,  on  L;ike  Ciiamplain,  35  111.  N.W  .  of  Montpelier;  )>op. 
3.911. 

Colckostor,  a  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  Mines 
and  ('olqiiid  bays,  and  extending  W.  along  Miuesl’lianiiel 
to  the  Bay  of  Fnmly.  The  interior  is  mo^tly  level,  tlauigh 
its  shores  are  rocky.  Gap.  Truro.  I'op.  l3,331. 

C'4»r<*lkl<*iiio«  71.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obluiiied  from, 
and  pndialdy  constituting,  the  active  principle  of  the 
<  b/c/i i cu m  a utum  u<<\e. 

('ololiieiiiii,  {l»Vt<he-l-7nn.)  [.After  Colrhi.s.  its  native 
country.]  {Hot)  A  genus  of  peremiial  jdunis.  order 
Mtianlhacerv.  They  are  indigenous  in  most  part<  of  N. 
F7urope  The  name  C.  is  generally  appMe<l  to  the  eorm 
or  bulh  of  the  (\ilchiintm  automnafe  or  .Meuilow  Saflron, 
w  liicli  is  largely  eollecteil  for  ineclieal  u.se.  ( .  bears  tro- 
cox-lihe  fli»wers  in  autumn,  follow’d!  in  spring  by  shin¬ 
ing  swor<l-shapcd  leaves.  It  was  mneli  ^•lnployed  fPr- 
iiierly  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy  :  it  then  fell  into  disuse,  but 
it  has  been  recently  again  largely  prescribed  Ibr  the  euro 
of  gout,  the  fact  having  been  ascertained  that  the  colo- 
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brnted  FronrU  rtMnody  for  gout,  called  Eau  ^fedicinale 
d' Hu&hoh^  was  a  tincture  of  C 

C'ol'cliiH«  or  CoLCHOs,  a  funner  country  of  Asia,  to  the 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  E.  of  the  Kuxiue  Sea,  N.  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  W.  of  Iheria.  In  ancient  history  it  is  famous 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  f«*r  being  the 
hirtli-phico  of  Medea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poisonous 
herbs,  and  j»roduced  excellent  flax.  In  the  15th  cent., 
it  was  subdivided  into  several  princi]>alttic'S,  and  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Russian  govt,  of  Trans-Caucasus. 

CoTootliar.  n.  {Chan.)  A  red  oxiile  of  iron,  being  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol  and  sulidiate 
of  iron. 

CoUl,  a.  [A.  ceaUl ;  Frisian,  kald :  Teel.  I'oldr  ;  Dan. 
h>U(l ;  kalt :  S'wed.  and  Ctolh.  ;  Goth.  A-aW.? ; 

Lat.  geh'du.<^  from  grin  ;  Sansk.  guhi,  cohl,  from  I’oot  An/, 
to  be  cold.]  Not  warm  or  hot:  stiffening;  gelid  ;  frigid  ; 
deprived  of  heat;  us,  a  cold  dinner. 

“  And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  god.’* — Dean  MUmaru 

—Chill;  chilly;  shivering;  without  the  sensation  of 
warmth  ;  as,  a  cold  day. 

—Having  cold  qualities;  not  volatile  nor  acrid;  as,  a  cold 
plant. 

— Frigid  ;  indifferent ;  reserved  ;  wanting  in  anlor,  w.nrmth, 
passion,  zeal,  or  sympathy;  spiritless;  unconcerned; 
inactive;  as,  a  cold  heart. 

*•  No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  citizen.”  —  Burke. 

— Stoical;  nnaffecting;  exciting  no  interest  or  feeling; 
dull ;  ineffectual ;  wanting  power  of  motioii,  sliniulus, 
or  excitement;  as,  a  cold  reply,  a  cf>Ul  spectator. 

**  The  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.”  —  Burke. 

— Chaste;  prudish;  virtuous;  free  from  vicious  appetite  ; 
as,  a  odd  co(juette. 

Jn  cold  blood.  Deliberately,  without  he.sitation,  cxcitts 
ment,  or  passion  ;  as,  killeti  in  cold  hlt>od. 

Cohl  ahoulder.  Premeditated  avoitlance  or  neglect ;  as, 
to  give  an  acquaintance  the  cold  shoulder. 

— n.  [A.  S.  ceAe,  cy/,  cyle.'\  Absence  or  privation  of  heat. 
See  Heat. 

“  Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold." — Shake. 

—Sensation  pvodiiced  by  the  escape  of  heat;  cause  of  the 
sensation;  coldness;  rhillness. 

“  A  deadly  coW  ran  shlv'rlng  to  her  heart."— 

(yfed.)  A  disea.se  or  indisposition  of  tlieanimal  system 
occasioned  by  cold;  a  C.O'tRRH,  q.r. 

Cold'-UloodocK  Having  cold  blood.  —  Hard-he.art- 
ed;  without  sensibility  or  hjeliug;  callous;  as,  a  cold‘ 
blooded  murder. 

Col<l'brook.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
CO.,  90  ni.  N.M'.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  170. 

C'oldbrook  SpriiisH.  in  ^fa^fsarhu.<ietf.<l,  a  post- 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
nanie. 

n.  A  piece  of  steel  flattened  and  sh.arp- 
cned  at  one  end,  whicli  is  properly  tempered,  so  that  it 
may  he  used  for  cutting  metal. 

Cokl  <'roam,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  preparation  of 
fatty  substances,  which  is  used  Jts  a  mild  and  cooling 
dressing  the  skin.  It  may  he  prepared  by  Inmting 
gently  four  parts  of  olive-oil,  arnl  one  part  i)f  white  wax, 
till  a  uniform  liquid  mass  is  obtained,  wln  na  little  color 
and  scent  may  he  adde«l ;  the  inixftire  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  hut  must  he  stirred  tlie  wliolo  tinn*,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  concretion  and  consequent  separation  of  the 
wax.  Another  variety  is  prepared  witli  tlie  addition  of 
hog’s  lard,  hut  the  latter  sometimes  contains  ctmunon 
salt,  and  is  liat»le  to  become  more  or  le^js  rancid.  C.  C. 
poften.s  the  skin,  and  teinls  to  promote  tlie  healing  of 
wounds  and  of  chapped  hand.s. 

<’o!<l  Croek,  in  Indiana^  enters  the  White  River,  abt. 
15  m.  above  Indianapolis. 

Cold'oii,  in  Nexo  )  orA*,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  abt. 
*20  m.  S.E  of  Buffalo;  pop.  1,47‘2. 

Cold  Fire  i’roek.  in  Alnbanxn.  traverses  Pickens  co., 
an<i  falls  into  tlie  Tombigbee  Riv»*r. 

C’old  Har'bor.in  IVryium,  a  village  of  Hanover  co., 
abt.  10  ni.  N.E.  of  Riclimond.  See  Cool  Arbor. 

Col<r»hoarlod,  a.  Wanting  feeling;  indifferent: 
callous:  insensible  to  pa.ssioii  or  sympathy. 

CoId'-hoartodnosN,  n.  Want  of  sensibility  or  warmth 
of  feeling;  indifference:  callousness. 

Col«ri?*h*a.  Cool;  somewhat  coM. 

Cor<litz«  or  Kolpitz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mnlde, 
25  m.from  Leipzig:  pop.  5,000. 

Cold'lv* In  a  cold  manner:  indifferently;  negh 
gently;  without  animation,  feeling,  or  expression. 

“  So  Mly  spoken,  and  *o  coldly  heard.”— TtMprer  F.ytton. 

Cold'iioss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  cold ;  want  of 
heat ;  as,  the  coldness  of  ice. 

“Dryness  moisture,  coldneen  heat  resists."— DenAam. 

—Frigidity  of  temper  or  disposition;  disregard;  uncon¬ 
cern:  indifference;  as,  co/d«m  of  manner. 

“It  betrayed  itself  In  .  .  .  coldnees  to  her  best  friends."  Addieon. 

— Chastity:  coyness;  prudery;  exemption  from  sensual 
appetite's. 

“  The  sister  stream  her  virgin  c6ldne.se  keeps."— Pope. 

Cold'-sliort,  a.  Brittle  and  impure  when  cold;  a.s, 
rnhi-short  iron. 

Cold  S-priiiSTo  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Meriwether  co., 
abt.  90  m.  8.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Cold  Mprin^,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Shelby 
CO.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Vaudalia  ;  pop.  1,656. 

Cold  Kpriiig*,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Campbell 
CO. ;  pop.  l,0oo. 

Co1<l  Jiipriiijj,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-ofiRce  of  Bcrk- 
sliire  co. 

Cold  Spring:,  in  Minnesota,  a  p(»st-viUngft  of  Stearns 
co.,  on  Sauk  River,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 
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Cold  Springs:,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Daviess 
co.,  alit.  150  m.  N.W.  of  defiVi^on  City. 

<'ol<t  Spring:,  in  Missouri,  a  jiost-otlice  of  Phelps  co. 

^prin;;',  in  K*w  Jer.'u g.  a  iiost-villiige  of  Lower 
townshij),  Cujie  May  co.,  abt.  lU  m.  S.S.W.  of  Cajie  May 
C.  H. ;  }top.  abt.  600. 

i'<»l4l  Spriii;^',  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  CO. 

i'okl  Spring:,  ni  Neio  York,  a  imst-village  of  Phillips- 
town  townsliip,  PiUnaiii  co.,  on  the  liud&oii  River:  ^wp. 
3,086. 

<’ol4t  Spring,  in  Pennsylvania,  ix  P.  0.  ofIVayneco. 
<’4»ld  Spring,  in  liV,sTo».«in,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
(•«).,  alumt  3t)  Ill.  from  Madison  ',pop.  740. 

C'okI  Spring:  City,  in  Calilorma,i\  imst-village  of 
El  Dorailoco.,  about  5  m.  W.of  Placerville. 
i'old  Spring:  Harbor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village, 
and  ]K>it  of  entry  of  Suffolk  co.,  on  the  hay  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  about  35  in.  K.  by  N.  of  New  York  city. 
<'ol4l  Spring:  in  AVw  York,  u  village  of  Steu¬ 

ben  CO.,  about  4  in.  N.E.  of  Bath. 

Cold  Spriiig:^,  in  Indiana,  a  post  office  of  Noble  co. 
i'oki'Kt  roam,  a  border  town  of  Scotland.  ctJ.  lierwick- 
on  the-Twee<l,  14  m.  S.IV.  of  Bel  wick-oii-Tweed.  This 
place  wa.s  tlie  scene  of  many  memorable  historical 
events.  The  lord  of  Tweed,  ho  celebrated  in  history  as 
tile  crossing-place  of  the  turnier  armh'S  of  England  and 
Scotland,  is  in  the  vicinity.  Pttp.  1,8.34. 

Coldstream,  in  W.  Virginia.^  post-village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  CO.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Winchester. 
Cokl'Atrenm  CJnards.  {MiL^  The  oldest  regiment 
of  English  Foot-Guards,  raised  by  Gen.  Monk,  in  1660. 
Cold'wator,  in  Michigan,  a  township  and  town  of 
Branch  co..  on  the  E.  branch  of  Cohlwater  River,  115  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of  twp.  1,5‘25  ;  of  town,  4. .381. 
Colilwator.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  IVayne  co. 
Coldwator,  in  Ohio,  a  post-olfice  of  Merci  r  co. 
Cokiwatrr,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co. 
i'okiwater  Crook,  in  N.  ('aroUita,  enters  Rocky 
River  10  m.  S.  of  Concord,  in  Caharras  co. 
Cold'wator-piilllp.  n.  {Steam- Engineering.)  The 
pump  for  supplying  the  water  for  condensation. 
Coldivator  Ilivor,  in  Michigan,  traverses  Branch 
CO.,  and  enters  the  St.  Joseph  Hiver. 

C’oldwafor  Rivor,in  Mississijg/i,  risesin  the N. part 
of  the  State,  and  flowing  W.S.W.  and  S.  enters  the  Tal- 
lahatchee  River  in  Tallahatcliee  co. 

4’old'wolFs*  Store,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  An¬ 
derson  CO. 

Colo,  n.  (’.\.  S.  caul,  caud,  or  caxorj ;  Lat.  catilis ;  Gr. 
kauhts.]  (//ort.)  A  variety  of  cabbage  {lirassica  napus). 
which  has  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Colo,  Thomas.aii  American  laiidscapr*-painter,  R.  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  1801.  His  father,  in  1819,  emigrated 
to  the  U.  States,  ami  C.  early  evincing  a  predilection  for 
art.  establisheil  himself  at  Philaddiihia,  in  1823,  as  a 
landscape-pHiiiter.  In  1825  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  speedily  attained  distinction  in  his  art. 
In  1831  he  visited  Italy,  and,  again,  in  1841.  D. 
1848.  His  princijial  works  are,  the  Ihurse  of  Kinjiire. 
Dream  of  Arcadia,  Voyage  of  L>fe,  (lardeu  of  Eden,  and 
the  Expulsion.  Critics  liave,  liuwever,  avernal  that  his 
chief  excellence  lay  in  his  fine  pictures  of  American 
scenery,  notably  those  taken  in  the  country  about  the 
Hudson  River. 

Colo,  in  Missouri,  a  central  co.:  area,  about  410  sq.  m. 
It  is  bonmled  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and 
S.E.  by  the  Osage,  and  is  also  drained  by  Moreau  Oeek. 
'I’he  soil  is  in  some  jiarts  fertile,  hut  generally  tlie  sur¬ 
face  is  rocky  and  broken.  Limestone  ami  burrstone 
are  abundant.  Cap.  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  10,’2y2. 
C<»rboriio,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  village  of  Nortlmni- 
herland  co..  about  Hi  m.  from  Cobourg:  po/;.  823. 
<''olo'brook,  in  Conuerticut.  a  post-township  of  Litch¬ 
field  CO.,  about  31  III.  N.W.  of  Hartford:  j}op.  1,141. 
Colebrook,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  ])ost-village  and 
township  of  Coos  CO.,  on  tlio  Connecticut  River,  110  m. 
N.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  1,372. 

<’olol>r4M>k,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashtabula  co. ; 

P'p.  800. 

C’olobrook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clinton 
CO.,  pop.  332. 

—  A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

—  post-office  of  Lebanon  co. 

Colo'br<M>k<lalo,  in  Pennsxih'ania,  a  post-township 
of  Berks  co.,  17  m.  E.  of  Reading ;  pw.  1,660. 
Col4‘'brooke,  in  prov  of  Ontario,  a  village  of  Adding¬ 
ton  CO.,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Kingston ;  pop.  about  100. 
<’olobrook  Furnace,  In  a  village  of 

LancaKter  co. 

C«lobr4»ok  Rivor,  in  (kmneciicut.  a  j)Ost-village  of 
Litchfield  CO.,  on  the  Farmington  River,  about  3  m. 
N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Colo  Camp,  in  Missouri,  a  post-vlllago  of  Benton  co., 
about  66  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop.  865. 
ColoOook,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. :  pop.  about  1,600. 

C’ole  i'rook,  in  N.  Carolina,  flows  S.  through  David- 
smi  CO.,  into  the  Y'adkin  River. 

<’o*leK‘Htoo',  n.  One  wlio  is  joint  legatee  with  another. 
<’olo'tfr«vo,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  P.  O.  of  McKean  co. 
Coleftr4»ve*H  Point,  in  6’a/t/omm,  a  post-office  of 
Slitter  CO. 

Cole'man,  in  Terns,  a  W.  central  co.;  area,  about  950 
sq.  m.  'The  Colorado  River  hounds  it  on  the  S.,  and  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Jim  Ned  Creek  ;  pop.  437. 
Cole'man!HVillo,  in  A'€n///cA\v.  f' P^^^Lvlllago  of  Har¬ 
rison  CO.,  on  the  S.  Fork  of  Licking  River,  about  50  m. 
N.E.  of  Frankfort  ,pop.  77. 

Colen'so,  John  William,  an  English  theologian,  b. 
1814,  wa^  made  bishop  of  Natal  in  1854.  His  Paitateuch 


and  Book  of  Joshua  CidticaVy  Examined  (1862),  in  which 
he  denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  first  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  caiiseil  his  deposition  from  his  episcopal  see. 

Col<»opli'ylloiiM.  a.  (Gr.  knleos.  sheath,  and  plnjllnn, 
leaf.)  {Bnl.)  Having  the  leaves  inclosed  within  a  slieath. 

Coloop'tora,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  loUos,  and  ptex-em.  a  wing] 
{Zool.'\  The  Beetles,  a  sulnord.  of  insects,  coinpreln-mling 
those  in  which  the  Ist  pair  of  wings  have  the  coiiHistence 
of  horn,  and  serve  as  (Jufensive  coverings  to  the.  ‘.’<1  pair 
<ir  true  wings,  which  are  <»f  large  size  and  folded  tnins- 
versely  when  not  in  use.  By  means  of  this  ine<'h:u)ism 
tliH  (hlenptcra  are  enahlecl  to  burrow  in  the  soil,  (»r  boro 
the  trunks  of  trees,  without  injury  to  their  delicate 
organs  of  flight,  which  are  tlie  t?*ne  or  second  pair  of 
wings.  These,  being  of  ample  size,  are  peculiarly 


(Lucauue  damn.) 

folded,  being  bent  at  nearly  right  angles,  so  ns  to  pack 
up  in  small  compass  beneath  the  tdytra  or  wing  C(»ver8, 
when  the  beetle  is  at  rest.  In  some  species  tlie  mem¬ 
branous  wings  are  wanting,  but  tlie  elytra  are  always 
jiresent ;  although  in  this  case,  as  thi'yare  never  reejuired 
to  he  extended  tor  flight,  they  are  generally  stddered  to¬ 
gether  by  a  straight  suture  at  the  middle  line.  In  or¬ 
dinary  cases  the  inner  straight  margins  of  the  wing 
covers  are  simply  hut  accurately  applieil  ti>  each  other. 
The  Odeopterans  are  of  all  the  sub-orders  of  insects  the 
must  numerous,  and  the  best  known.  Their  Pingulur 
forms,  the  hrilliant  and  handsome  colors  which  many 
of  them  present,  the  large  size  of  some  of  the  species, 
thesfdid  consistence  of  their  integument.-^,  wliich  renders 
their  preservation  easy,  and  the  regular  series  of  affini¬ 
ties  traceable  through  several  of  the  groujiH,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  render  them  objects  of  peculiar  interest  anti 
attention.  The  head  suppf>rts  two  antennap  of  va¬ 
rious  forms,  but  almost  always  consisting  of  eleven 
j<»ints.  Tliey  have twocompfiiind  eyes,  hut  no  ocelli.  The 
mouth  is  composed  ofsix  principal  pieces:  <d  which  four, 
called  the  mandihula*.  and  maxilla*,  move  transversely 
in  pairs,  while  the  remaining  two  are  fixed,  and  close  the 
mouth  vertically.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  vertical 
lueces  is  called  tin*  hihx'um  ;  the  lowermost  is  termed 
the  labium,  and  is  itself  subdivided  into  the  mexxtum  and 
lingua,  ami  ti>gether  with  the  maxilliP  or  the  lowest  of 
the  vertical  pieces  suiqiorts  a  pair  of  articulated  pro¬ 
cesses.  called  paljfi  or  feelers.  The  anterior  segment  of 
the  thorax,  or  manltrunk,  supports  the  fi^^t  pair  <.>1  feet, 
and  greatly  surpusse.s  in  extent  the  two  other  segments 
which  form  tlie  alitnink.  The  abdomen  is  sessile,  and 
is  united  to  the  trunk  by  a  great  part  of  its  breadth.  It 
is  externally  composed  ofsix  or  seven  rings.  The  larsi 
Varyas  to  the  numherof  their  joints,  in  some  Chleoptera 
having  but  three,  in  others  four,  in  others  five  — modi- 
fications  upon  which  I.atrcille  foumls  his  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  the  order:  Pentamera,  Telranxera,  Trimera. 
The  C.  undergt^  complete  metamorphosis.  The  larva 
resembles  a  worm:  the  head  is  encased  in  a  firm  horny 
substance ;  the  mouth  is  analogous  in  the  number  ami 
functions  of  its  parts  to  that  of  the  perfect  insects  ;  it  has 
also  generally  six  feet,  hut  some  species  have  in.stead 
only  simple  tnlxfl'cles.  When  jierfect,  the  larva  gener¬ 
ally  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  exc^ivates  an  oval  cell, 
within  which  it  undergoes  its  change  into  an  inactive 
pupa  :  this  is  generally  of  a  whitish  color,  with  the  wings 
ami  legs  folded  upon  the  breast.  The  habitation  and 
manner  of  life  of  these  in.sects  vary  much,  both  in  their 
immature  and  perfect  stages.  In  this  work,  the  class** 
fleatiou  of  Lo  Coute  has  bcou  adopted. 
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Coloop'toral*  i’oloop'terons,  a.  {7MI.')  TTaving[ 
win^s  covered  with  a  vase  or  bhealh,  as  iii&eels  ol  the 
hoetie  Inbe. 

Coleop't<*ran,  n.  One  of  the  Coij^optera,  q.  v. 

I’olt'op'teriJit,  7i.  One  learned  in  the  btudy  of  cole- 
uptenjiift  insects. 

<'olo'-poiH*ll,  n.  (^o57.)  A  small  species  of  perch. 

C'olc^'ruill,  in  iitonjia^  a  village  of  Camden  co.,  on  St. 
Marys  River,  abt.  24  in.  \V.of  jjt.  .Miirys. 

Coloraiii^  in  OAiO,  a  pobl*tuwnship  of  Belmont  co. ; 

— A  village  and  to\\n>)iip  of  Hainilloii  co.,  abt.  16  ni.  N. 
W.  ()f  Cincinnati ; 

— A  town.ship  in  Kovs  eo. :  Lr»"5. 

in  J*>  Jill  f If  I  Vo  nil,  a  lo^\lJ^hip  of  I'edford  co.: 

pop.  l,2tU. 

Coloi’aiii^*'.  a  tlonri>liing  M*aport  of  Ireland,  ro  Lon- 
dtmderry,  on  tlie  l.ower  Bunn,  -47  in.  N.N  M  .  ol  Ih  Hast. 

C.  has  a'large  e.xport  of  Irish  j>n'duee.  ami  a  valuable 
fishing-trade  Mnuuf  Linens.  A  fine  and  carebaibor 
has  been  formed  at  Poiirush.  in  its  \iiinily.  J’l'p.  7.261. 

C’olorJii ll***  in  MamiOchuisettii.  a  post-vfllag(*  and  Ic  wn- 
ship  of  Franklin  (•«>.,  on  a  brancli  ol  the  lu-ei  field  Itiver, 
aht.  lOti  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  1.742. 

C'<>loi*nliio,  in  A*,  f  V(r^/i«<7.  a  township  (►f  Bertie  co.,  on 
the  Chowan  River,  140  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Raleigh,  and  22 
N.  of  Plymouth  ;  pop.  1,968. 

<'ol€*rrtin**«  in  I^cJiufyh'uniu.  a  post-township  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  on  Octorara  Creek,  18  m.  g.E.  of  Lancaster ; 
pop.  1,655. 

Cole'raiii  Forg:©,  in  Prnjt^ylcania,  a  post-village  of 
llnntingdon  co.,  abt.  106  ni.  M’.  of  Ilarri.shurg. 

Colo'rid^'e.  U.artley,  an  Engli.^ii  poet,  tlie  eldest  son 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  B.  at  Clevedon,  1796.  Im¬ 
agination  was  predominant  in  liiin,  and  he  displayed  it 
when  a  boy  in  the  composition  of  long  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  romances,  lie  entereil  Oxford  University  in  1815, 
and  became  Fellow’  of  Oriel.  Unhappily,  he  soon  lost 
his  fellowship,  chielly  through  a  habit  of  intemperance, 
and  his  fortunes  were  bllghtial.  Alter  a  brief  stay  in 
London,  he  went  bjick  to  the  nortb,  trie<l  his  hand  at 
the  task  of  8choolma.>ter,  but  faib*d,  and  spent  l»is  re¬ 
maining  years  in  literary  labors.  His  poems,  many  of 
w’hich  are  of  rare  excellence,  and  his  iroW/<i>.<  o/  Vork- 
shirf.  aJid  Lancashire.,  with  two  volumes  of  Essays  and 
Marginalia,  are  the  only  written  remains  of  his  sad  life. 

D.  1849. 

S.amcei.  Taylor,  an  English  poet,  jdiiloso- 
plier,  and  theologian,  B.  1772.  He  was  educate«l  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  liondon,  and  at  Jesus  Coll.,  Camhri<lge, 
early  distinguishing  himself  by  his  classical  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  an  extraordinary  pas«‘ion  for  metaphysical 
studies.  Quitting  Cambridge  in  1792,  he  settled  soon 
after  at  Bristol,  and  jirojected  with  Southey,  and  others, 
a  model  colony,  “  P.mtisocracy,”  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna;  hut,  eventually,  stayed  in  Enghind  and 
devote<l  himself  to  a  literary  life.  He  visited  Germany 
to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  and  then  settled  in  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict.  He  visited  Malta  in  1804,  and  in  1810  he  left  his 
family  at  Keswick  and  went  to  London,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  liouse  of  his  friend  GiHuvin,  at  Higligate, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  literary  Hie  of 
C.  began  with  the  publication  of  his  poems,  in  1794. 
His  first  volume  was  soon  follow’ed  hy  others.  lienwrse, 
a  tragedy,  The  Ancie.ut  MariJi^r,  and  ChnstabH,  arc 
among  the  be.st  known  of  his  poems.  Ho  pnblisliod  also 
a  very  admirable  translation  of  5>clii])er's  J^icodomini, 
and  Death  of  Wallenstein.  He  projected  a  periodical 
entitled  The  Watchman,  which  did  not  succeed; 
preached  occasionally,  gave  popular  lectures,  and  con¬ 
tributed  political  and  literary  articles  to  some  of  tlie 
newspapers.  Tlie  Friend  began  to  ai»pear  ns  a  periodical 
in  1809,  ami  after  his  settlement  in  London  appeared  the 
completed  work,  the  Biographia  Lihraria,  Lay  Sermons, 
Aids  to  Rejle.ction,  &c.  Other  w^rks  remained  unpub¬ 
lished  till  after  his  death  :  these  are  tlie  ('on/rfisions  of 
an  Inpiiring  Spirit,  Literary  Wonaitu,  and  Table. Talk-, 
edited  by  bis  nepliew  and  son  in-law’,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge;  ami  Eisayson  his  own  Times.^  and  Notes  oji 
Shakspe.are  and  the.  Dramatists,  e»lited  by  his  daughter, 
Sara  Coleridge.  As  philosopher  and  the<»Iogian,  ilie 
intiiience  of  C.  has  been  very  great,  and  probably  is  so 
still,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  predominauce  of  a 
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less  spiritual  philosophy  than  his.  Although  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  grand  system  of  religious  philoso¬ 
phy  which  he  appears  to  have  projected,  tlie  ‘•massive 
fragmehls”  he  has  left  us  suffice  toshow  more  than  the 
outlines  of  the  vast  whole.  Cliurchman  and  conserva¬ 


tive,  he  wa.«  3'et  n  bold  speculator  on  the  highest  themes, 
and  a  genuine  libi  ral  in  beiitiineiit  towards  the  good 
and  gn  at  of  all  pat  ties.  E<»r  long  years  his  life  was 
saddened  hy  ill  health  and  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
snllered  much,  too,  from  the  habit  ol  taking  opium, 
w  hich  grew  up  from  an  innocent  beginning,  and  became 
unconquerable.  Pure  love  of  truth,  rare  simplicity  of 
nature,  warm  afft  clions,  love  of  social  intercourse,  and 
a  most  extraordiimry  power  of  eloquent  talking  without 
premeditation,  were  some  of  his  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristics.  1).  25th  Jul.v,  1864. 

in  lilinois,  a  S.E. central  co.;  ar«»a. abt.  550  sq.  m. 
Tile  Kaskaskia  and  Embarrass  rivers  traverse  it.  The 
surface  is  mostly  rolling  prairie  almost  destitute  of  trees, 
f’u".  Charlesiou.  l*op.  '2Af2^. 

i'oles'bnr;^,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  35 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

i’oIonUurjj,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Hardin  co.,  onthe 
Rolling  Folk  and  Suit  River;  pop.  638. 

in  J*ennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Putter  co. 

I'ole'H  C'oriiors,  in  Jndiana,  a  P.  0.  of  De  Kalb  co. 

l'rot‘k,  in  Ftnnsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Golnmbia  co, 

<’olo'-s<»od,  7?.  (Bof.)  Cabbage-seed. 

1'oIo“h  Forry,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Chailotte  co. 

7f.  A  partner  in  a  lease  taken  of  jiruperty. 

€’o-lo»f^or',  n.  A  partner  in  the  granting  of  a  lease. 

Colofii'town.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co., 
almut  12  111.  S.W.  of  Mount  Holly. 

7t.  See  COAI.'-fcTAFF. 

in  A*.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Stokes  co. 

(I'olos'villO,  in  Maiyland.n  post- village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  about  40  111.  W.  by  N.  of  Annapolis. 

in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Sussex  co. 

Col€*s'villo,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Broome 
co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  Rivei*,  10m.  N.E.  of  Binghamp- 
ton ;  pop.  3,4(X). 

C'olot'to  i’rook,  in  7>:ra.^  rises  in  Do  M  itt  co.,  and 
fiows  S.E.  into  the  Guadalupe  River,  abt.  8  in.  S.  of  Yic- 
t<iria. 

I'olo'-wort,  71.  [A.  S.  cawlwyrf.  See  Cole.]  A  young 
cabbage,  cut  before  the  head  is  properly  indurated. 

,  Col'fax,  Schuyler,  an  American  statesman,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  U.  States,  b.  in  New  York  (‘ity,  March 
23,  1823.  Ho  Avas  gramison  of  Gen.  M'm.  Colfax,  who 
commanded  Gen.  Washington’s  I.ife-Guard  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  losing  liis  fatlicr  before  his  liirtli, 
was  in  early  life  placed  in  a  mercantile  store  in  New' 
Y'ork.  In  1*836  his  family  removed  to  Indiana,  and  set¬ 
tled  at  New  Carlisb*,  in  that  State,  where  (\  again  took 
employment  as  a  clerk.  In  this  position  he  remained 
till  1840,  in  which  year  ho  was  appointed  ilepnty  county 
auditor.  Afterwards,  removing  his  place  of  residence 
to  South  Bend,  he  there  commenced  the  study  of  the 
State  law.s,  ami  in  1845  became  editor  and  jiroprietur 
of  a  journal  called  “The  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register.” 
In  1848,  C.  was  appt»inte«l  delegate  to,  and  secretary  of, 
the  M'hig  National  Convention,  which  nominated  Gon. 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency  ;  and,  in  1850,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana.  In 
1852,  C,  was  a  member  of  the  M  hig  Nsitional  Conven¬ 
tion.  promoted  the  candidature  of  Gen.  Scott  for  the 
Probidency,  and  subsequently  strongly  exerted  himself 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Pierce's  election  to  the  same  office.  In 
1S54,  O.  w’as  cho.seii  representative  in  Congress  for  his 
district,  and  re-elected  in  1858.  In  1860  he  espoused  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidential  chair, 
and  largely  contributeil  to  the  consequent  success  of 
Rejiuhlican  principles  achieved  hy  Iiis  election.  In  Dec., 
1863,  C.  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  in  this  office  comported  hiniselt  with  dignity  j 
and  ability.  In  Nov.,  186S,  C’  was  electeti  Vice-l'resi- 
deiit  of  theU.  States,  in  conjunction  w'itli  the  presidency 
of  Gen.  Grant. 

C'ol'fax.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  aht. 
21  m.  S.E.  of  Lafayette;  pop.  187. 

C'olfiix,  in  Nebraska,  a  new  co.  organized  1869  ;  p.  1,42-L 

C'olias,  77.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  ButtertUes,  family  iVe- 
rider.  containing  tlie  common  yellow  bntteiily,  (\  philo-\ 
dice,  seen  in  great  numbers  in  fields  and  by  road-sides.  I 
The  catei pillars,  feiiml  upon  clover  and  allied  plants.! 
are  greem,  slightly  downy,  and  form  a  straw-colored 
chrysalis. 

<'OliUri,  IIUMMING-BTRD. 

Colic,  77.  [Lat.  col  tens ;  Gr.  koliko.s,  from  kolon,  the 
colon,  part  of  tlie  great  intestines  extending  from  the 
CfFCi/m  to  the  rectum.']  {^fed.')  A  luuiie  given  to  sev¬ 
eral  diseases  which  are  characterized  by  severe  pain  of 
tlio  bowels,  witli  distention  or  flatnleiice,  sickness,  and 
sometimes  vomiting;  and  a.s  the  hardness  and  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  belly  increases,  crumps  or  spasms  occur, 
either  in  the  abdomiiia!  muscles,  or  in  those  of  the 
thighs  and  legs.  Theonly  di.sease  with  which  colic  can  be 
confounded  are  cholera  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
From  tlie  first  it  is  distingni.shed  by  the  absence  of  diar¬ 
rhoea:  and  from  the  last  bv  the  pain  being  relieved  by 
pressure ;  and  finally,  from  all  painful  affections  of  the 
abdomen,  by  the  twisting  pain  at  the  navel.  There  are 
few'  disea-ses  attended  with  more  pain  and  inconvenience 
than  this  comparatively  liannless  affection;  for  though 
its  symptoms  are  very’  urgent  and  even  severe,  C.  very 
stddom  proves  fatal.  Physicians  liave  made  almost  as 
many  varieties  of  with  a  distinctive  name  to  each 
variety,  as  there  are  symptoms  to  the  disease.  .\ voiding 
tliis  unnecessary  contusion  of  terms,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  common  colic.  —  The  exciting  causes 
are  extremely  nunierons,  ami  may  be  either  external 
or  internal.  Of  the  first,  tlie  sudden  application  of  a 
wet  or  damp  portion  of  clothing  next  to  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen,  cold  or  wet  feet,  or  unbuttoning  the  coat 
Avhen  violently  heated,  and  admitting  cold  air  to  the 


part,  are  among  the  most  general  of  the  external  causes 
inducing  this  disease.  The  internal  are  either  from  par¬ 
taking  of  too  much  unripe  or  acid  fruit,  from  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  undigested  Ibod  iu  the  stomach,  acid  ilrink.s, 
an  excess  of  bile  in  the  system,  crude  vegetable  aliment, 
the  eating  of  piusonous  fungi,  worms,  and  Iroin  a  long 
costive  state  of  the  bowels.  The  treatment  will,  in  eacli 
case,  depend  very  much  upon  the  cause;  generally,  the 
first  object  is  to  procure  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by 
mild  and  unirritaling  aperients.  Opiates  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  allay  the  spasms,  and  the  warm 
bath  and  fomentations  are  often  of  great  service.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  persist  in  a  course  of  niibl  ajie- 
rients  for  some  time,  and  all  irritating  substances  iu  the 
food  are  to  be  avoiiled. 

Fiinters'  Colic.  See  Lead. 

Col'ic,  Fol'ical,  a.  Affecting  the  bowels. 

“  Intestine  stone  and  nicer,  colic  pangs.”  —  .Vi7^on. 

C’oriekj',  a.  Affected  w  ith,  or  pertaining  to,  colic. 

Gaspard  de  ChItillox,  I;^irk  ik,  admiral  of 
France,  and  leader  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil  war, 
was  B.  iu  1517.  His  father,  also  named  Gaspard,  was 
marshal  of  France,  and  took  jiart  in  tlie  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Mil¬ 
anese  by  Louis  XII.  and  Framris  I.  His  mother  was  a 
Montmorency.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
liistinguished  himself  at  Ihe  battle  of  Console,  at  llio 
taking  of  Carignan,  and  at  the  battle  of  Reiitz.  He  was 
made  admiral  of  France  in  1552,  by  Henry  II.  At  tho 
siege  of  St.  Quentin  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  On  tlic  death  of  Henry  II.  he  rrlmned  to  his 
estates,  became  a  convert  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  w  hen 
the  war  broke  out  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant-*,  with  tlie  Prince  of  Conde.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  Duke  de  Guise  at  tlie  battle  of  Dreux  ;  the  ind(^ 
cisive  battle  of  St.  Denis  followed,  and  the  Protestants 
were  defeated  at  Janiac,  and  Moneoiitonr.  In  1570, 
after  the  treaty  of  Germain,  C.  wa.s  fiatteringly  rt*- 
ceived  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  a  tbw  da^s  later  Ills 
assassination  was  attemptCHl  hy  an  emissary  (»f  the  Duke 
de  Guise.  The  king,  Charles  IX.,  visited  him  and  pro¬ 
fessed  his  regret.  On  the  signal  being  given  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Biirtholoniew’,  Ang.  24,  1572,  De  Guise, 
w’ith  a  party  of  assassins,  went  to  llie  h'Uise  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral  ;  by  these  he  was  stabbed  and  thrown  out  ol  a 
window  at  the  feet  o.f  the  Duke.  The  eorjise  was  e.x- 
posed  for  three  days  to  the  mob,  and  then  hung  head 
downwards. 

Coli'iiia.  a  name  of  various  application  in  Mexico. — 1. 
A  volcano  of  tlie  Cordilleras,  w  ith  an  elevation  ol  about 
12.000  feet,  in  Lat.20‘^  N.,  and  not  far  from  the  western 
coast  of  the  republic.  —  2.  A  territory  of  the  Confedenv- 
tion,  containing  48,649  inhabitants,  extending  about  100 
miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  Lat.  19®-20®  N. 
3.  The  capital  of  the  territory,  comprising  31,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  population,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  to  tlie 
south-west  of  the  volcano.  —  4.  A  seaport  on  the  Pacific, 
about  40  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  capital. 

Col'iii.  71.  {Zofil.)  See  Ortyx. 

Colisc'uiii,  C'olosKo'uiii,  71.  [From  Lat.  colos.seus, 
colossal.]  {Ajitiq.)  The  name  given  to  the  theatre  of 
Vespasian,  at  Riune,  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  from 
the  colo.ssal  statue  of  Nero  it  contains.  See  Amphitheatre. 
This  term  is  also  applitHl  to  certain  large  public  build¬ 
ings  of  modern  construction. 

Coli’tis.77.  See  CoLOXiTis. 

^'ollabora'tion,  77.  Joint  lah»)r. 

CoUab'oralor,  77.  [Fr.  coUaborateur,  from  Lat.  con, 
and  laboro,  laboratns,  to  labor.]  An  associate  in  labor, 
particularly  literary  and  scientific. 

<'oriabur;4'li,  in  New  I'or/.*,  a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 

Col'lailier,  in  Omneclicut.  a  post-village  of  Windham 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  ^ 

C'ollaiiior*  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kaneco.,  abt.  160  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

C'ollaiiior*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Whitley  co., 
on  Eel  River,  30  m.  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Collaiiier«  in  New  I'ei'A*,  a  rosl-office  of  Onondaga  co. 

^'ollaBiior,  ill  Ohi<i,  a  post-office  of  Cuyahoga  co. 

in  Pejinsylx'ania,  a  po8t-offii*e  of  Chester  co. 

Collainor,  in  irisconsea,  a  village  of  Sauk  co..  on  the 
Wisconsin  River. 

Collapse',  77.  [Lat.  collapsus,  from  cnllabnr — con,  and 
laboj',  lapsus,  to  slide  or  fall.]  A  falling  together;  a 
closing  by  falling  together;  as,  the  collapse  of  a  sclieine. 

{Med.)  A  wasting  of  the  body,  or  a  snddiui  or  ex¬ 
treme  depression  of  its  strength  and  energies. 

_ r.  i.  To  fall  together,  ns  the  two  sides  of  a  hollow  ves¬ 
sel :  to  close  by  falling  together. 

CoI!ap'i8ion,  77.  [Lat.  coW«>/«o.]  Act  of  closing  or  col¬ 
lapsing;  state  of  shrinking. 

Col'lar,  77.  [Lat.  from  c«//77w,  the  neck.]  Some¬ 

thing  worn  round  the  neck  as  part  of  a  person's  dress, 
or  an  animal’s  harness;  a  necklace  or  something  in  the 
form  of  a  collar,  or  resembling  it.  used  as  an  ornament 
or  yoke;  as.  a  8\i\\;t~collar,  a  horse's  collar,  &c. 

"  His  IrtckM.  lettered,  braw  brass  collar. 

Shewed  himself  the  gentleman  and  scholar."  —  Bums. 

(Her.)  An  ornament  worn  round  the  neck  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  knightly  order,  from  which  a  ba<lge  or  jetvelled 
device  is  generally'  dependent;  as,  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

{Arch.)  Tlie  astragal  of  a  column.  — A  cincture. 

{Tuj'nery.)  A  ring  inserted  in  the  puppet  for  holding 
the  end  of  the  mandril  next  the  chuck,  in  order  to  make 
the  spindle  run  freely  and  exactly. 

{Mach.)  A  plate  of  metal  screwetl  down  upon  the 
stuffing-box  of  a  steam-engine,  with  a  hole  to  allow  the 
piston-rod  to  pass  through. 

{Mining.)  The  timber  and  boarding  used  to  secure 
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— To  pather  or  deduce  from  certain  pr^’inises ;  to  infer  as  a 
consequence. 

“Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected."  —  Locke. 
To  cofUct  one's  self,  to  recover  from  surprise  or  em¬ 
barrassment;  to  repain  self-control  and  composure. 

“  Be  collected  ;  no  more  amazement.”  —  Shake. 


tile  uppermost  part  of  a  shaft  in  loose  rubble  from  fall¬ 
ing  in. 

{Bot.)  Same  Collet,  q.  r. 

The  colored  ring  round  the  neck  of  birds. 

{Xaut.)  An  eye  in  the  eml  or  biglit  of  a  shroud  or 
stay,  to  go  over  the  niast-liead.  —  A  strap  formed  of  rope 
to  u  hicli  the  deadeyes  are  secaired. 

Collar  of  braxeti.  The  quantity  of  brawn,  or  spiced 
l«>ar’s  head,  pa<'ked  up  in  one  pai-cel.  (Kngland.) 

To  slip  the  collar.  To  get  free;  to  escape;  to  get  away 
from  any  difficulty  or  entanglement. 

— r.  a.  To  sei'/.e  or  hold  by  the  collar  ;  as,  to  collar  a  thief. 

— To  pul  accdlar  on ;  as.  to  collar  a  dog. 

To  collar  bcef^  or  other  meat.  To  roll  it  up,  and  bind  it 
hard  aiul  close  with  a  string  or  coni.  (Use<iin  Kngland.) 

<'«MariV4<'»  ”•  A  tax  formerly  le\ied  on  horses*  collars  ^  [Lat.  collectaneus.\  Collected 


al»out  6  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Farmers*  College  and  the 
Ohio  Female  College  are  here  locjited.  about  700. 

JuHlife.  In  Scottish  law, a  term  applied 
to  the  supreme  civil  courts,  composed  of  the  lords  of 
council  ami  session  ;  together  with  the  advociites.  clerks 
of  session,  clerks  of  the  bills,  writers  of  the  signet,  Ac. 
i'ollojffe  of  \ow  Jersey,  See  Princeton. 


_ tv  i.  To  run  together  ;  to  accumulate;  as,  water  atllects  of  St.  JainesT  in  Maryland.,  a  village  of 

in  a  pool.  — To  infer;  to  deduce;  to  conclude.  1 

C'orioct,  n.  A  short  comprehen>ive  prayer  in  church- 1 
service,  collecteil  out  of  the  epistle  and  go>pel  of  Uiej 

day  .  -  * . . . . . . 

sion 


WasliTiigton  CO.,  about  6  in.  of  nai:ersto\vn.  It  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  college 


-  .  here  located. 

a  short  piiiyer  adapted  to  a  iiarticular  day  or  occa-  Point,  in  New  Vorh  a  V.  0.  of  Queens  co. 

.  *  ,  ,  <'4>ll<*Sro  ^nringr^,  in  imea,  a  P.  0.  of  Page  Co. 

Colloota'n4‘a,  n.pl.  [I>at.]  Things  selected ;  a  selec-  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Saline 

..  ....  ........ 1. .......  ft,, 1  ..'.>.,11. .■  .'.ft,.  %ft-.ft. 


tion  of  jmssages  from  vari*ius  authors ;  miscellanies;  an¬ 
thology. 


in  Kngland. 

C'oPlar-boain,  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  framed  across  and 
between  two  piincipal  rafters. 

C'oriar-Uom*,  «.  (Anaf.)  The  Clavk  le,  q.  u. 


gathensl;  compiled. 

C’olloot'od,  a.  C(Kd ;  firm;  composed;  not  discon- 
certeil;  ns,  n  collected  rejoinder. 

<*olloolVdly,«</r.  In  a  composed  or  collected  manner. 


l'oMar-4lay,  n.  A  day  on  which  knight.'*  wearing  n.  A  Cidlected  state  of  mind;  re¬ 


orders  are  appointed  to  attend  court  in  their  collars  ot 
knighthood;  as,  a  co//«r-f/ay  at  St.  .lames’h. 

C’nriaro<l.  a.  Having  a  collar  on  the  neck  ;  wearing, 
tlie  collar  of  a  knightly  onb  r.  1 

— llolled  up  into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  bouml  with  a 
string;  as,  collared  brawn,  beef,  eels,  Ac.  (Used  in  Kng- 
huid.)  I 

t'ollat'ablo.  a.  Tliat  may  be  collated.  i 

Collate',  r.  a.  [Lat.  collatum,  collatus,  from  confrro—] 
COM,  and  .Aro,  latam^  to  bear,  carry,  or  bring.]  To  bring 
or  lay  together  and  compare,  by  examining,  as  maiui- 
scripts,  books,  Ac. 

"  I  must  collate  it .  .  with  the  origloal  Hebrew. Coleridge. 

— To  confer;  to  bestow. 

“  The  spirit  of  God,  there  consigned,  exhibited,  and  coHoteci.*' 

Taglor. 

— To  collect  and  place  in  form,  as  the  sheets  of  a  bo<.ik  for 
binding. 

(A^ct/.)  To  present  to  a  benefice;  {followt*d  by  /o;)  as. 
to  be  collated  to  a  diocese. 

“  He  thrust  out  the  invader,  and  collated  Amsdorf  fo  the  bene¬ 
fice.”—  Atterburg. 

— r.  I.  To  jdace  in  a  benefice,  a.^  by  a  bi«*hop. 
Coilat'oral.  a.  colliti-riilis — cun.  hikI  lotus,  latc- 

ris,  11  side.]  Itrini;  liy  or  on  the  siile  of;  pliiceii  side  l>y 
side;  running  parallel  or  together;  not  direet;  lo.,  oof- 
laUrul  facts. 

**  Iq  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light."  —  Shako. 

— In  a  genealogiciil  sense,  d<.scending  front  the  same  stiK’k 
or  ancestor,  hut  not  one  trout  the  other;  —  ttsed  In  con- 
tnidistinction  to  linrul ;  as,  acolloterat  heir. 

— ^’oncurreitt;  coitnected;  conjoined;  as,  cnlloteral 
strength. 

Oillatiral  asturnner.  That  which  is  over  and  iihove 
the  deed  itself.  —  CMatrral  issue,  {leiw.)  .\n  is.siie  taki  ii 
upon  some  mattiT  aside  front  tlic  general  js.site  in  tlie 
ca.se.  —  C-ltateral  securili/.  A  sei>aratc  ol.ligatioii  ut- 
tticlied  to  atiother  contr.net  to  guarantee  its  perfonii- 
ance.  — Tlie  triiiisfer  of  property,  or  of  other  eoiitnicts 
to  iii.sure  flie  peri'orniauce  of  a  priiicipul  eiigagement. 

—71.  A  collateral  relation  or  kinsman.  — Security  given 
over  and  nlmve  tlie  bond. 

t'ollal'erally.  ndr.  In  a  collateral  manner  or  rela¬ 
tion:  nut  lineally.- Side  hy  side,  or  tiy  tlie  side;  iiidi- 
rectlv. 

t'ollal  oraliiesH.  71.  State  of  being  collateral. 
C’olla'tioii.  71.  [hat.  cuUatia.  See  Collate.]  .KcX,  of 
collating;  that  which  is  collated;  comparison  and  e.x- 
aminatioii  of  hwjks,  maiiuseripts,  i'C.  —  Act  of  confer¬ 
ring  or  l>e.stowiiig  a  gilt. 

{ErrI.)  .\ct  of  iireseiiting  to  a  benefleo.  as  a  Clergy¬ 
man  to  a  hisliop.  —  (i<i7C.,  Tlie  comparison  of  a  copy 
witli  its  original,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  correctness 
anil  conforiiiitv.  —Tlie  report  of  tlie  officer  who  niaile  the 
Comparison.  — The  supposed  or  real  return  to  tlie  mass 
of  tile  succeasioii,  wliich  an  In-ir  makes  oi  tlie  proi»erty 
he  received  in  ailvnnceof  his  share  or  otlierwise.in  order 
Unit  siieh  property  may  lie  divided  together  with  tlie 
otlier  effects  of  the'  succession.  —  ISnuri'r. 

_ \  collection  of  several  kinds  of  food  or  provisions  for  a 

repast  ;  a  Innclieoii  taken  between  regular  meals;  as,  a 
cold  cnllation. 

t'olla'tioner.  ti.  (Printing.)  One  wlio  ex.aimnes  the 
slieets  of  a  newly  priiitisl  hook,  to  verify  their  correct- 

t’olla'tive,  a.  Relating  to  cliiireh-livings,  rvliore  tlie 
tiisliop  and  patron  are  one  and  tlie  same  iierson. 
Colla'lor.  71.  One  wlio  collates,  compares,  or  bestows. 
To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  eililer  or  collator  of  a  manu¬ 
script,  .vou  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  lelterj.  '— .Iddison. 
Collo.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  on  tlie  Elsa,  fd  m. 

S..S.\V.  of  Florence  ;  jxip.  6..’>76. 

<■«!  loaBne.n.  [hat.  cattega  —  enn,  and  tegn ;  Or.  /r.170. 
to  choose.]  \  partner  or  associate  in  office,  employ- 
nieiit,  4c. ;  a  comljiitor;  a  collaborator. 

"  The  regents  upon  demise  of  the  crown,  would  keep  the  peace 
without  colleagues."  —  Strip. 

—V.  i.  To  unite  witli  in  the  same  duty;  to  a,ssociate  with 
another  or  others. 

**  CotUagued  with  this  dream  of  this  advantage.  —  Shake. 
Col'loai^uesliip,  «■  Partnership  in  office;  coadjii 

i'oUeot'.  r.  a.  [hat.  caltign.  cnllerlum — con,  and  lego, 
to  gather.]  To  gatlier  or  liring  together ;  to  gather  or 
bring  into  one  body,  place,  or  sum:  to  asaemhle;  f" 
muster  ;  to  amass  ;  as,  to  cnitect  subscriptions  of  money 
—To  gain  liy  observation  or  information. 

"  The  reverent  care  I  Iranr  unto  my  lord. 

Made  me  collect  these  dangers  In  the  duke.  —  Shake. 


covery  Irniii  (•iiiharra.s-snient  or  surprise. 
foIIfCt'iblO,  a.  That  may  bo  collected,  deduced,  or 
inferrcsl.  .  ,  , 

4'olloo'tioii.  77.  [hat.  cottrctio,  enlirchonts.]  Act  of 
collecting  or  galhcriiig  togctlier.  —  Tliat  wliich  is  col¬ 
lected;  an  assemblage;  a  compilation;  a  gathering  to¬ 
gether;  as,  a  cuttectiioi  of  facts,  a  cittlcrtion  o!  pictures. 

“  Fairest  coUeclioii  of  thy  sex's  charms."  —  Prior. 

_ A  contribution;  a  sum  gathered  together  for  a  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose:  as,  a  cttlleclion  at  chureli.  .-Vet  of  ilednc- 
ing  from  certain  iiremises;  nitiociiiatiuii ;  corollary; 
conclusion ;  cuiiseiiueiice. 

■'  These  her  coUcclione,  not  the  senses  are.  "  —  Dariee. 
t'olloct  'lvf*,  a.  [hat.  c'llleclirus.]  KoriiieU  by  gather¬ 
ing;  gatliercd  into  a  mass,  sum,  or  body;  congiegated 
or  aggregated  ;  united  ;  as,  a  calteclire  idea. 

"  The  people  collcrtivo  or  representative,  who  may  be  called 
the  commons." — Stci/t. 

-Reasoning;  inferring;  deducing  consequences ;  as, -‘criti¬ 
cal  and  col/ecfit-e  rea.scii.” —  Jirowne. 

(  Grom.)  Expressing  a  iiuiulier  or  multitude  united  ; 
as.  a  collective  noun. 

— Tending  to  collect. 

"  A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons."  —  Young. 
folloot  'i  vol.v.  adv.  In  a  ma.ss  or  b"dy :  in  a  collected 
state;  ill  a  state  of  combination;  unitedly;  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate. 

Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  sin  collect icetg."— Booker. 

A  mass;  ill  an  aggregate  state; 


Collpot'i  venoss,7i. 

union. 

t'ollec'lor,  71.  One  who  collects,  gathers,  or  com¬ 
piles;  as,  a  cnltectar  of  hooks. 

_(Pilit.)  One  who  ccdlecls  revenue  duties,  taxes,  Ac.; 

ns,  a  col/ccfoi- of  customs. 

—  At  Oxford  h'liiversity,  Eng  ,  a  baclielor  of  arts  wlio  di¬ 
rects  certain  scholastic  ihities  during  heiit  Term. 

— (ph)  (Bol.)  Dense  liairs  covering  the  styles  of  some  , 
species  of  compositie,  Ac.,  and  acting  as  hrushes  to  clear, 
tlie  pollen  out  of  the  cells  of  the  aiitlier.  —  lirundr.  1 
i'olleot'orato,  C  ollofl'orslii |>.  71.  Tlie  office  of 
a  collector  of  customs-duties,  ta.xes,  Ac  ;  as.  tlie  ctitlectar- 
ship  of  New  York,  file  collecttnatc  of  Poomih.  (India.) 
Collos'skltiry,  n.  [hat  cntlrgalarius.\  One  wlio  is 
left  a  legacy  i'll  coninum  with  one  or  more  persons. 

[Fr.,  from  hat.  cid/rpium.  from  rnll-ga  — 


CO.,  about  14  ni.  S.4I  -  of  Little  Rock, 
i'olle'piul,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  a  college; 
possessed  hy  a  college. 

ti.  A  meinher  of  a  college;  an  inhabitant 
of  a  college:  an  undergraduate;  a  university  man. 

«•  P'-  (Ecct.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect 
formed  aipoiig  tlie  Arniiiiiaiis  and  Raptists  in  Ilulhind 
about  th'e  heginiiing  of  the  17th  century.  They  received 
the  name  off.  because  they  called  their  assemblages 
colleges.  Tliey  assemble  twice  a  week,  and  any  one  is 
allowed  to  expound  the  Scriptures  or  offer  uji  piaycr. 
Tliey  hold  sacred  conventions  twice  a  year  at  Rheins- 
liiirg,  near  I.eydeii;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Rheiiishergers. 

C'oIIe'sifttO,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  college;  containing  a 
college:  instituted  after  the  manner  of  a  college;  as,  a 
collegiate  scliool,  a  collegiate  society. 

Cnllrgiate  church.  (End.)  A  chiireh  Imilt  and  en¬ 
dowed  for  a  body  corporate,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  catliednil, 
and  presideil  over  liy  a  dean,  canons,  and  preliendaries. 
In  the  V.  Slates,  a  cliureli  in  coniiiiuiiity  witli  otlieis  un¬ 
der  the  joint  pastorate  of  several  ministers. 

— 71.  A  collegian  ;  a  nieiiiber  of  a  college ;  a  university  man. 

71.  [Fr.  col W.  from  l  at.  co(/«m,  the  neck,  j  Tlie 
part  of  a  ring  in  wliieh  tin-  stone  is  set,  and  which  sur¬ 
rounds  tlie  stone  as  a  collar  does  tlie  neck. 

( But.)  The  line  of  junction  between  tlie  primary  stem 
and  riMit. 

t'ollote'riul,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  colleterium 
of  insects. 

folletf'rium,  n.  (Zool.)  An  organ  rontaiiiing  a  whit- 
isli.  glutinous  matter  for  cementing  together  the  ejected 
ova  found  in  tlie  females  of  insects. — Dana. 
ftftllot'if.  a.  (Lat.  C'tlMicus-.  Or.  I.nlletikos.  from  holla, 
glue.]  All  iigglutinant ;  a  viscous  substance  producing 
cohesion. 

Corioton.in  &  fViroIino,  a  S.  dist.,  horderiiigon  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  ;  area,  about  l,fi70  sq.  m.  1 1  is  drained  liy 
tlie  Edisto,  the  Salkeliatcliee.  the  Asliepoo,  and  the  Com- 
hahee  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  forms  its  F.  hoiiiidary. 
Tin-  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  alluvial.  Cap.  Walter- 
huroiigh.  Ptp.  2,‘i,410. 

<‘«>!'lo(svilIP.  in  iV.  (kirolina.  a  post-village  of  Caldwell 
to.,  about  Ui  m.  W.  liy  N.  of  Raleigli. 

4'orioj-,  in  Jhnnsglrania,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 
t'ollifio'.  r.  I.  [I.at.  coffiV/o  —  con.  and  l(edo.  to  strike.] 
To  strike  or  dash  against  each  other;  to  tome  into  col¬ 
lision; —  generally  preeeiiing  tvilh. 

<'<7lTiC*  n.  A  dog.  Si-oCollt. 

fol'lipr.  n.  [From  coal.]  A  worker  in  a  coal-mine;  a 
diegeror  getter  of  coal.  (Sniarl.)  —  A  coal  niercliaiit ;  a 
coal-vender:  a  dealer  in  coal. — Bacitn. 

(Maul.)  A  vessel  tinployed  in  tlie  coal  eiirrying-tnidc ; 
as.  a  Tyne  collier. 


forieK'O  71.  [Fr.  mnu  in-VsTc  Vorh.  a  village  of  Otsego  co.,  on  the 

con,  unti  lego,  to  choose.  See  Coll_eaole.|  . 73  w.  ,,y  S.  of  Albany. 


this  woril  deiiot<Ml  an  association  or  body  of  Tuen 
tojrctherbv  the  same  laws  or  customs,  or  in  tin*  sum*' 
office  or  employment.  Hence,  amoiijr  the  Uomaiis, 
w.'  fiml  the  word  applied  not  only  to  corp(*rations  cn-' 
joyinjr  certain  rights,  as  tlie  priests,  augurs.  Ac.,  hut  to  ^ 
mi*n  in  the  same  office,  us  consuls,  qmestors,  trilmues,  | 

_ to  any  body  of  mercliatits  or  meclianics,  or  even  to  an  | 

asK»*mIilage  of  the  meanestcitizens  orslaves.  In  a  more; 
limited  sense  it  was  applied  to  a  corporation  associa- : 
tion  of  persons,  of  wliicli  there  were  many  at  Home,  and  | 
which  r(*qnired  confirmation  hy  spei'iul  enactment,  lliey 
possesserl  property  as  a  corporate  body,  and  Inni  a  com¬ 
mon  cJ»**8t.  In  modern  acceptation,  a  college  is  a  society 
of  pi*rsf»ns  existing  as  a  corporati*  body,  either  hy  pre¬ 
scription  or  hy  grant  of  tlie  sovereign,  and  frequently 
possessing  peculiar  or  exclusive  privileges :  ns  tlie  col¬ 
leges  of  jdiysiciaiis  and  surgeons  in  Kngland,  or  tlie  f’ 
of  the  cardinals  at  Rome.  A  is  also  an  academical 
institution,  endowed  with  n'venues.  ainl  suhject  to  a 
private  coilo  of  laws.  Its  particular  form  and  constitu¬ 
tion  depend  upon  the  terms  of  tlie  foundation.  The  C. 
of  France  are  very  difr<*rent  from  those  of  this  country, 
being  educational  institutions  estubli».]ied  throughout 
the  country,  and  hearing  some  rcsemldanco  to  the  Her- 
man  gymnasia.  There  are  about  .'520  in  all.  and  they 
are  umler  the  control  of  tlie  University  «>!  France.  In 
general,  a  f.  is  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of 
learning;  a  university  is  for  the  conferring  of  degrees: 
tuit  b«»th  terms  are  now  often  confounded,  and  in  the 
usage  of  tlie  U.  States  there  is  no  fixeil  di.HtIuction  b<- 
tween  colleires  and  universities.  .Ull  Ameriran  C.  confer 
degrees  in  tlie  arts,  and  the  older  and  mor«*  flourishing 
of  them  have  faculties  and  give  instruction  also  either 
ill  medicine,  divinity,  or  law,  or  in  a  few  instances  in  all 
the  professional  studies. 

in  fotva.  a  township  of  Linn  co. 

Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  co.;  po;).  926. 
to  <’ornor,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Rutler 

CO.,  alKMit  ;>i>  in.  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Hill,  in  MassachusetU,  a  post-office  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  CO. 

l’olU‘^e  Hill,  in  OhiOy  a  post-village  of  HainiUonco., 


<'oriier*«  Mill,  in  New  Jersey^  a  I’.O.  of  Ocean  co. 
C’«>riiors»lo\%  II*  in  Virninia.  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
bridge  CO..  ab«»nt  154  in.  W.  of  Richmond, 
i'oliiersivillo*  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co., 
alxuit  75  m.  W.  bv  S.  ot  Albany. 

<'«riiers*%  il!o.  in  Tnnfssre.  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
CO.,  about  :5fl  III.  K.  of  Memphis, 
t'oriiory.  i  iml'ory.  n.  A  coal-mine,  witli  all  build¬ 
ings,  machinery,  and  all  appurtenances  belonging  there¬ 
to. —  See  Mine. 

{Com.)  The  coal-trade. 

<’ol'lill4>w<*r«  «.  Old  spelling  of  Cauliflower.  7.  n 
,  <'«llis^a'ti<m,  n-  A  himling  togetlier;  as,  the  "colliga- 

I  tion  of  Browne. 

C'oriiiiiaf iii;^.^^  {Optics.)  IVrtaimng  to collimation. 

I  ('.  Uimatin<f  ry,-~piece.  .^ec  Kye-piece. 

tf'olliiiia'tioii.  w.  [Lat.co/fiMmrc.  toaim.l  Iheact  of 
aiming  at  a  mark;  aim  ;  act  of  fixing  the  eye  on  a  di- 

Vsl'mV)  The  line  of  C.  in  a  telescope,  is  the  line  of 
sight,  or  straiglit  line  which  pa.^ses  through  the  centre 
of  the  ohject-glas-s  and  the  intersection  of  the  wire* 
placed  in  its  locus.  The  error  of  collimatmn  is  the  dif- 
Ihivnce  between  the  actuiil  line  of  sight  and  the  position 
whicli  that  line  ought  to  have  in  reference  to  the  in- 

VIor  n  (Astr^m.)  A  fixed  telescope  with  a 
‘  ‘h  ""n  :V'vheii"  t  i's  foci..'  If  the  croek  wires  of  the  C. 
he  illiiminateil.  the  rays  from  them  will  issue  piimllel, 
ami  coiisequeiitlv  he  in  a  fit  state  to  he  brought  to  a 
focus  hv  the  olije<  t-glas,s  of  any  other  telCTCOiie.iii  wlm  h 
they  will  form  an  image  as  if  they  came  from  a  celestial 
oloect  Hence  the  intersection  ol  tlie  rross-wires  ol  the 
r''inav  1)0  ns«i  ils  a  stanilar.i  imint  of  reference,  always 
visible  and  the  least  change  in  the  position  of  a  niova- 
hle  instrument  in  any  direction  olwervcd.  In  large  ob¬ 
servatories  the  transit  (’.are  arranged  opposite  to  each 
other  80  tliat  when  tlie  large  telescope  is  raised,  the  image 
of  "lie  cross-wires  of  the  other  is  viewed  superposed,  or 
nearlv  so.  on  the  system  l.roper  to  each  wl.en  the  large 
telesMipe  is  in  position,  it  can  look  into  both.  By  tliesa 
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means,  in  a  reversible  instrument,  all  errors  or  changes 
of  position  may  bo  detecled. 

coriiii,  or  Kolin,  a  town  (*f  Austria, in  Bohemia,  on  the  i 
Elbe,  60  m.  E.S-E.  of  Prague;^^;;).  7,727.  In  the  vicinity 
was  fought,  1757,  the  battle  in  wlilch  Vredorick  tlie 
Great  w:is  defeated  liy  the  allied  Austrian  and  Saxon  ur- 
niies  nnder  Marshal  i)a»in. 

Coriiii*  in  Tlxa.s,  a  N.  eo. :  arm,  910  sq.  in.  It  is  drained 
by  the  K.  fork  of  Trinity  Kiver,  and  Lillie  Elm  and 
Iblot  Grove  creeks.  Tl»e  surface  consists  of  prairie  ami 
timber  land.  C<ip.  McKinney,  14,013. 

Colliii'oar,  a.  {G'loin.)  Two  tigures,  or  systems  of 
points,  are  said  to  be  C  when  the  relation  between  tliem 
is  sui-li  tliat  to  any  point  in  either  system  corresponds 
but  one  point  in  the  other,  Avliilo  to  tlie  several  points 
of  a  right  line  in  either  system  correspond  tlmsc  (d  a 
right  line  in  the  other  system.  In  establishing  such  a 
relation  between  two  pltinc  figures,  four  pairs  of  cmuto- 
Bponding  piunts  maybe  chosen  arbitrarily:  this  i)eing 
done,  however,  all  other  pairs  are  defined.  It  is  always 
ptjssibie  to  give  the  planes  of  two  eollinear  figures  sucli 
a  position,  that  the  tuie  figure  sliall  be  the  pngection  of 
the  other  with  respect  to  some  centre  of  projection  in 
space.  T!ie  term  C-  includes  the  n-lations  of  ami 

similarity^  and  is  identical  with  the  liomuynipkic  rela¬ 
tion. 

C'olliiiea'tion,  n.  Same  as  Coi.mmvtiox,  rf^v. 

C'oriin|?t02t,  in  Marylaml,  a  P.  O.  «»f  Prince  George co. 

[Prom  I/it.  co /,  ati.l  Unywi^  the 
tongue. J  Having,  or  perUvimng  to,  the  same  tongue 
or  language. 

Coritn;;;%vi»oil«  Cuthbrut,  Loan,  an  English  admiral, 
B.  1750.  lie  distinguished  hineielf  at  tlie  blockade  of 
Toulon,  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  t'iiiceiit,  the  bbK-kade  of 
Brest,  anil  especially  at  Trafalgar,  where  he  succeeded 
to  tlie  command  on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  D.  1310. 

C'oriiii;;'W4»ofl,  in  Ontario,  a  town  of  Pimcoe  co.,  on 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  95  m.  N.N.W.  of  Toronto:  pop.  *^,329. 

Colliilg^wooil,  in  .Vcie  Vork,  a  P.  O.  of  Onondaga  co. 

Col'lin*^,  Antii  >ny,  an  KnglisU  free-thinker,  u.  at  Hes¬ 
ton,  Middlesex,  1676.  He  wjis  the  intimate  fricml  of 
Locke,  who  very  highly  esteemed  him  :  he  had  a  b)ng 
controversy  with  Ur.  S.imuei  Clarke,  and  provoked  by 
some  of  his  writings  innuiueraljle  replies.  His  principal 
works  are,  Priesti'.raft  in  Pi’.r/ectifm;  E  i^ay  on  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles;  Disciurse  on  Frei’-Tliinkiny,  which  was 
savagely  attaclCMl  by  Bmtley;  PkUosopkical  In<iuiry 
concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;  ami  Grounds  ami  lita- 
sons  of  the  Christiin  R  tigion.  U.  ITiiJ. 

Collins,  WiLUAM  WiLicis,  a  popular  Bnglish  novelist,  B. 
in  London.  I82t.  He  has  written  the  foib>wing  popular 
works  of  fiction  :  —  Antonina.,  or  the  Pdl  of  Home  ;  Ba¬ 
sil ;  After  Dark\  The  Deal  Secret \  and  The  Queen  of 
Hearts.  In  1859-60  his  Woman  in  White  appeare<l  in 
“  All  the  Year  Round,”  followed  by  No  Name.  His  latest 
works  are :  yfrwKo/tt//' (1866) ;  The  Moon  stone  Man 

and  Wife  (1870);  Poor  Miss  Pinch  (1S72),  and  The  Low 
and  the  Lady  (1875).  In  1874,  made  a  successful  lec¬ 
turing  tour  of  the  United  States. 

ColliiiH,  William,  a  distinguished  English  painter,  n. 
in  London,  1797.  His  most  jiopular  works  are,  Happy 
as  a  /\{nj.  The  Stray  Kitten,  Putting  Silt  on  the  Bird's 
Tail,  and  The  Netuly-Fmnd  Ned.  t),  1847. 

Cl^riiitH,  in  fiio  t,  a  township  of  Stt»ry  co. ;  pop.  611; 

Ct^lliii'*,  in  N’lO  Vork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Erie  co„  on  Cattaraugus  Creek,  about  22  m.  S.  of  Buffalo; 
pop.  2,100. 

ColliliM,  in  Pennsylranifi,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
now'  a  part  of  Pittsburg  city. 

Col'liit’iUurji;;'.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-ofliceof  Bossier  co. 

ColliiiM  Centro,  in  Noo  York^  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.,  about  25  m.  S.  of  Buffalo. 

ColliiiH  I>ei>t>t,  in  MassachmettSy  a  post-office  of 
Htmplenco. 

Colliiisn'ii  ia,  n.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  ])lant8,  order  Xa- 
minice/ey  in  finding  the  Horse  Balm,  F.  canadensiSy  a 
tall  herb  with  large  leaves  an<l  y«dl«»w  flowers,  in  imuh- 
pound  racemes:  found  in  woods  ami  fields,  from  Canada 
to  Kentucky  and  the  Carolinas. 

CalliiiH  ItiVPr,  in  T-oinessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Grundy  ro. 

ColliiiH  Itivor,  in  T''nn>’ssee,  traverses  Warren  to.,  and 
enters  the  C  iney  fork  of  Cumberland  River. 

Ci^riiiiMvillO,  in  .-(/aVxaM,  a  P.  O  of  Paine  co. 

CalliilHvillO,  in  Fth'firn{a,i\  village  of  .Solano  co.,  on 
the  N.E.  shore  of  Suisnn  Ba}',  about  CO  m.  N.E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Collinsville,  m  C mnecticut,  a  post-village  in  Canton 
township,  Hanford  co.,on  the  Farmington  River,  about 
15  m.  N.W.  by  W.  (ff  Hartford. 

ColliiiHVillf',  in  Illinois,  n  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
86  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield,  and  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  St. 
liOiiis. 

Collinsvillo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
near  Black  River,  about  37  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Utica. 

— A  post-office  of  Otsego  co. 

Collinsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  abt, 
10  m.  N.X.W.  of  Hamilton;  pop.  140. 

Collinsville,  in  P-'tinsylvimay  a  village  of  Bluir  co., 
about  122  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

--A  pt)'*t-offioe  of  Lycoming  co. 

Collif|timnent,  (kol-Uk'iva-menty)  the  first  generative 
rudiments  of  an  embryo. 

()olliqf.na'tion,  n.  Act  of  melting. 

“  Glass  maybe  made  by  the  bare  coUiqnation  of  the  salt  and 
earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  plant.”  —  Boyle. 

Colliq'native,  a.  {Med.)  Melting;  dissolvent :  caus¬ 
ing  rapid  waste.  Excessive  evacuations  are  so  termed, 
wfiiich  appe:tr  to  melt  down  the  strength  and  substance 
of  the  body. 


CoHiqnefae'tlon,  n.  [From  Lat.  colUquefacerey  to 
njelt.J  A  melting  or  fusion  of  boilies  into  one  imuss. 

The  incorporation  of  uietala  by  simple  caUiqxufaciion.” — Baewi. 

CollisB4»ii.  {kol-lizh'nn.)  n.  [Lat.  offibs?V>.  See  Collide.] 
Act  of  meeting  ami  striking  togtfiher;  the  meeting  and 
niutual  blrikiiig  of  two  ()r  more  bodies  ;  slate  of  coming 
into  violent  contact  together  ;  as,  a  railroad  coUisitm. 

— State  of  contrariety  ami  interference  ;  cunllict ;  clasliing 
of  will  or  opinion;  encounter. 

••  Tbe  mutual  calluio/j  of  vsell-meaut  zeal.”  ’—Decay  of  Piety. 

(.Vct7i.)  The  inii)act  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both  of 
which  w'ere  previously  in  motion.  The  laws  of  the 
direct  impact  of  two  spli'-i'ical  bodies  are  deduced  from 
the  principle  that  the  sum  of  tlie  momenta  of  the  im¬ 
pinging  bialies,  estimated  in  a  fixed  direction  along  the 
line  of  motion,  is  m>t  altered  l)y  the  collision.  Tlie 
velocities  of  the  bodies  after  imi»act,  however,  depend 
upon  the  liardiiess  and  elasticity  of  the.^e  bodies.  If 
perfectly  hard,  they  will  move,  after  impact,  as  one  body 
wilii  a  velocity,  ami  in  a  direction  which  is  ascertained 
by  ilividing  the  algebraical  sum  of  their  previous  mo¬ 
menta  by  that  of  llieir  masses.  If  m)t  perfectly  hard,  a 
certain  compresMi»ii  takes  place  on  collision,  ami  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  mure  or  less  perfect  restitution 
of  form,  according  to  the  degrees  of  elasticity  wliicli  tlie 
boilies  possess.  In  the  case  <jf  perfectly  elastic  boilies, 
tliis  force  of  restilulion  is  equal  1<j  that  of  compression, 
and  the  loss  or  gain  in  the  velocity  of  each  bialy  which 
occurred  at  the  moment  of  collision  or  comniencenicnt 
of  compression,  at  whicli  moment  the  bodies  may  still 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  hard,  is  precisely  repealed.  In 
all  cases  of  collision  llio  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
whether  at  rest  or  iu  motion,  remains  the  same  attiT  Hie 
impact  as  it  w’as  before.  If  it  was  at  rest,  il  remains  in 
that  state;  and  if  it  was  in  motion,  it  continues  to  move 
in  till*  same  direction  witli  the  same  velocity,  notwitli- 
btamling  the  impact.  This  is  the  case  both  in  respect 
of  non-elastic  and  elastic  bodies:  and  it  is  a  constant 
law,  in  whatever  manner  tbe  bodies  act  on  each  other, 
and  whatever  be  tlieir  respective  natures. 

Collit'i$^aiit,  n.  One  who  engages  in  litigation  with 
another. 

I’oriooalo,  V.  a.  [I/iit.  colloco,  cnlloratus  —  con,  ami 
li>coy  to  place  or  set.]  To  set  or  place  together  ;  to  set;  to 
station ;  to  place. 

— a.  Set;  idacetl;  stationed. 

“  Take  tbe  parts  wherein  that  virtue  is  collocate."  — Bacon. 

<ColloC2Vtioii,  71.  f  Lat.  ctWKiUio.']  Act  of  collocating; 
a  setting;  the  act  of  jilacing;  disposition  in  jilace. 

— State  ol  being  placed,  or  placed  with  sofnething  else. 

**  In  the  collocation,  of  the  spirits  iu  bodies,  the  collocation  is 
e^iual  or  unequal.” — ^aeoa. 

Collo'Blioii,  77.  [From  Or.  kolla,  glue,  ami  fidos,  re¬ 
semblance.]  {('hem.)  A  solution  of  }iyruxylon  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  AVheii  ihissolution  isexpu.^ed 
to  the  air,  the  ether  and  alcohol  eva]>orute,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  thin,  tough  pellicle.  It  is  used  exclusively  in 
pharmacy,  for  forming  an  artificial  skin  uu  excoriateil 
surfaces,  and  in  Photography,  g.  v. 

Collo'dioiilzo,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  collodion;  to  form 
with  collodion. 

l'ollo;;'iie\  e.  a.  [See  C 'LLOCOiion.]  To  address  in  a 
wheedling  or  flattering  manner. 

— 1’.  i.  To  talk  privately  ;  to  address  wfith  delusive  inten¬ 
tions. 

“  He  had  been  colloguing  with  niy  wife.”— r/nirAcray. 

Colloid',  77.  [Gr.  k<dla,  glue,  ami  eidoSy  form.]  llesem- 
blingglue,  or  any  gelatinous  substaiiee. 

Col'lop,  77.  [Ger.  klopps.  from  kliipf  n,  to  boat;  Swed. 
and  Goth,  knllop.s.]  small  sliceorclmpof  meat,  made 
tender  by  b*"ating,  and  to  be  cooked  on  the  coals ;  as, 
minced  coUnps. 

*•  What  signifies  Scotch  coUope  to  a  feast  ?”  —  King. 

—  A  fle.shy  piece  of  any  animal  ;  a  lump  of  flesh. 

"The  linn  i.iupon  Ids  death-bed  ;  not  an  enemy  that  does  not 
apply  for  a  collop  of  him.”  — L' Estrange. 

— A  part  or  })iece  of  anything;  a  slice;  a  share. 

"  This  .  .  .  cut  two  good  coUope  out  of  the  crown-land.  ”  —  Fuller. 

Collo'^iiiial,  o.  Pf-rtaining  to  colloquy,  familiar  con¬ 
versation,  or  mutual  discourse;  —  used  iu  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  formal  or  stilted  conversation;  its,  colloquial 
talents. 

Colh»'<|iiiali!mii,  77.  A  colloquial  form  of  expression; 
a  familiar  figun*  of  speech. 

<'ollo'qiiially„  adv.  By  mutual  Cfuivorsation. 

C<Brio<|iiiMt,  77.  One  who  .<=!peaks  in  a  dialogue. 

C'iBl'loqiiy,  77.  [Lat.  colloquium — C'777,  ami  loquor,  to 
speak,  j  A  speaking  together :  inntnal  discourse  of  tw'u 
or  more;  dialogue;  conversation:  conference. 

"  In  that  celestial  roTloqny  sublime.”  —  Milton. 

Colloro'do,  a  imMe  Austrian  family,  originnting  in 
tlie  loth  cent.,  and  taking  their  name  from  tlie  castle  of 
C'dloredo,  in  Friuli.  Sev(*ral  members  of  the  two 
brancluLs.  C.-Mansfehl  and  V.-We.mel,  greatly  distin- 
giiUhed  themselves  ns  field-marshal.s,  cliiefiy  during  the 
Seven  Years’  M'ar,  and  in  that  against  Napoleon  I.  The 
C-Mansfeld  rank  as  princes  of  tlie  (unpiro. 

Collot  Jean  IHarie,  {koVln  dair-hwaw,) 

one  of  the  most  sanguinary  leaders  in  the  I'rencli 
revolution,  b.  at  Paris.  1750.  B«-fore  the  revolution  he 
was  a  clever  strolling  ])layor.  He  joined  thecliibof  the 
Jacobins,  and  soon  gained  a  great  ascendancy;  won  the 
prize  for  hia  Almunac.h  du  Pere  Gerard  ;  ami  hecatne  a 
inembor  iff  the  Convention,  ami  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  lie  was  cliargod  with  several  provincial 
missions,  and  made  liimself  a  name  of  infamy  by  his 
execution  of  .them.  In  1793  ho  went  to  Lyons,  wliere 
he  had  more  than  16,000  persons  put  to  ileatli,  and  made 
it  a  capital  crime  to  look  sad  or  pitiful.  An  attempt 


was  made  to  assassinate  him,  which  only  made  him  more 
popular,  and  he  contributed  pi»werfuUy  to  tlie  fall  of 
Robespierre.  Ho  was  soon  after  denounced,  arrested, 
and  in  March,  1795,  Uaiisjiorted  to  Cuyeiiiie,  where  ho 
D.  1796. 

Col'low,  77.  and  r.  See  Colly. 

Collude',  r.  1.  [Lat.  rolludo  —  con,  and  ludo,  to  play.] 
To  play  into  the  liand  of  each  other;  to  conspire  in  a 
fraud;  to  act  in  concert;  us,  colluding  with  sedition.” 

Lurie, 

Collutl'er,  77.  One  who  participates  in  a  fraud. 

I’oriiiaii,  n.  {Bol.)  See  Collar. 

Collu'sioii,  n.  [Lat.  coUusio.'\  Act  of  colluding:  a 
secret  agreement  and  co-operalioii  fora  fraudulent  pur¬ 
pose;  artifice;  fraud  by  concert. 

"  These  miracles  witc  done  ...  in  Ihe  face  of  the  world,  that 
there  might  be  no  room  to  suspect  artifice  or  colhieion."  Atterl/ury. 

Collu'J4ivo,  a.  Partaking  of  coUusi(»n ;  tricky;  frau¬ 
dulently  concerted  between  two  or  more;  as,  a  collusive 
divorce. 

CoIIii'ki voly,  adv.  By  collusion,  or  secret  fraudulent 
understanding. 

Colin  n.  Stateorqualityof  being  collusive. 

4.'ollii'sory,  a.  [Lat.  co//77so7*i7t.s.]  Collusive. 

C’ollli'viOH,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Lat.  colluere  —  ran,  and 
lucre,  t<»  wash.]  Filth  ;  refuse  matter ;  a  mass  of  garbage. 

CoUy,  Col'lou,  77.  The  smut  of  coal  or  bmnt  wood. 
"Besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opopouax.”  —  Burton. 

— V.  a.  To  grime  or  besmirch  witli  coal  or  soot. 

"  Brief  as  tbe  lightuiog  in  the  ccUied  night.”  — Shake. 

Col'Iv^  Col'lio,  77.  In  Scotland,  a  shepherd's  dog. 

11  Missouri,  u  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  abt.  CO  m. 
S.  ot  Jefferson  City. 

Collyr'io,  77.  iZool.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  Lanida 
family,  distinguislied  l»y  liaving  the  bill  shorter  than  tli© 
head,  the  tij)  of  the  lower  iimiidihle  bent  upward,  legs 
stout,  wings  rounded,  and  claws  very  sharp.  The  threat 
Northern  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  5ri7*ca/t.<;,  of  North 
America, OVp'.  15i2),  is  nearly  9  in.  oiig,  me  color  above 
light-bluish  ash,  ami  the  under  parts  white.  It  has  the 
power  td‘ imitating  the  sounds  of  other  birds,  especially 
those  indicating  distress;  and  has  tho  singular  hahit  of 
impaling  hirds  and  insects  upon  the  points  of  twigs  and 
thorns;  but  fur  what  object  is  not  well  uiiderstooil. 

Collyr'iiiiii,  77.;  />/.  Collyria.  [Laf.,  from  Gr.  lollyrinn, 
a  liquid  eye-salve.]  {Med.)  A  topical  remedy  lor  tho 
eyes. 

Col'iiiaii,  George,  an  Englisli  dramatist,  b.  abt.  1733, 
at  Florence,  wliile  his  father  was  tlie  Britisli  minister 
there.  He  is  remembered  as  the  antlior  of  two  stock 
comedies.  The  Jealous  ir77>,  and  The  Ownaestine  Mat” 
riage,  the  latter  of  wliich  was  in  j'ai  t  written  by  Gar¬ 
rick.  D.  1794. — r.,  George,  liis  son,  11.  1762,  followed  the 
same  career,  and  with  uo  less  success.  Ih)s.se.s>i(.in  of 
the  stage  is  still  kept  by  some  of  bis  comedies  and  iaices, 
H\\c\\  x\>i  John  Bull ;  The  Iron  Chest  ;  The  Movnluinters  ; 
The  Heir  at  Law.  P.  1836. 

Col'niar,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Ilant  Bhin,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  111,36  m.  N.K.ot  l?lrasbourg,  and 
2.34  ES.E.  of  Paris.  ThI.s  is  a  well-built  and  haiidsiune 
city.  Many/.  Cotton  stuffs,  silks,  ribliyiis, •cutlery,  lea¬ 
ther,  paper,  iron  wares,  drugs,  Ac.  C  was  taken  by  the 
Swoiles  in  1632.  Jhq).  23.669. 

Col'mar^  in  Tllhwi.Sy  a  jiost-villnge  of  McDonough  co., 
abt.  45  Ill.  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

C'oliiieiiar'  <lo  Oroja.  a  town  tif  Spain,  prov.  Madrid, 
13  m.  K.N.E.  of  Aranjuez.  Maif.  Woollens,  pottery, 
and  millstones.  J'oji.  5,316. 

C'oliio.  {kon,)  a  niannfacturing  town  of  England,  co, 
Lancaster,  on  the  Colne,  26  in.  N.  of  Manchester,  and 
239  N.  of  Liuidon.  This  is  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
tliat  has  of  late  years  become  important  through  its  ex¬ 
tensive  cotton  manufactures.  10,414. 

C'olo'biift,  77.  [Gr,  iolohos,  mutilat<*d.J  (Znol.)  A  genus 
of  long-tailed  Quadruinane.s,  or  monkeys;  so  culled,  be¬ 
cause  the  iore-hand.'j  aie  deficient  in.  an<).  as  it  wore, 
mutilated  of,  a  thumb.  In  this  respect  the  Colohi,  wldch 
are  exclusively  limited  to  the  African  continent,  re¬ 
semble  tlie  spider-monkeys  {Atele.s)  of  South  America  ; 
but  they  liave  not  a  jirehensile  tail  to  compensate  for 
tbe  imperfection  of  the  hands;  tlioir  l(»ng  caudal  ap- 
])<*mlage  is,  on  the  contrary,  terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
iiair.  The  Colobi  (lid'cr  also  from  the  in  having 

five  molar  teeth  instead  of  six  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
and  in  having  cheek-povches. 

Colo<*a'Kia,  77.  {Bot )  A  genu.**  of  jdants,  onh-r  Ara- 
ce(P.  The  si»eciea  C.  e.sculndu  ami  others  have  large 
flesliy  corms.  which  are  mucli  used  as  food  in  Madeira 
ami  the  M'est  Imlies,  where  they  are  known  as  c(tcoe.Sy 
eddoesy  nr  yams.  (See  Dioscorea  for  the  true  yams.)  C. 
himalcn.sis  has  also  edible corm^,  whicli  are  used  as  food 
in  the  Himalayas.  C.  antiquorum  in  Egypt,  and  ma- 
crorhiza  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  also  yield  corms  which 
arc  catmi. 

Col4>ootro'Mi«,  Tmeodoros.  a  Greek  patriot,  and  com- 
mand«*r  in  the  revolution  wliicli  established  the  inde- 
p<‘mh*nre  of  Greei'e.  B  1770;  D.  1843. 

Col(»oyiitll«  {koVo-sinth.)  v.  [Gr.  kolokynthis — kdlon, 
the  colon,  or  koilia,  the  iielly,  and  kineo.  to  move.]  ( Med.) 
The  pith  of  tho  bitter-api^le :  tlie  fruit  of  tho  Cifrullus 
(yjftcynthu.s,  which  is  violently  purgative.  It  is  iinporlot] 
dri<‘d,  and  generally  peeh-d,  fn>in  Turkey,  ami  is  rarely 
used  alone.  One  of  the  most  vaJualfic  purgatives  is  the 
compaund  extract  of  (\,  which  is  a  combination  of  this 
drug  with  aloes,  scammony,  cardamom,  seeds,  and  soap. 
In  large  doses,  C.  is  an  irritant  juiison. 

Coloo^'iitlk'iiie,  77.  (C/i€7n.)  The  bitter,  purging 

principle  of  colocynth. 

Colo^jne',  [Ger.  KlJIn,]  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of 
Germany,  in  Prussia,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  electorate 


MAP  OF  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  ETC. 


The  West  Tnete.s,  or  West  India  Islands,  is  an  extpn.sivo  arclnpcla"o  of 
Tropical  America,  foniiiii.c;  a  chain  of  islands  hetwecn  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  and  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Carih- 
bean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  con.sists  of  four  great  groups, — the 
Great  and  Little  Antilles,  the  Bahamas,  and  the  Leeward  Islands  of  the 


Spaniards — the  latter  forming  a  chain  along  the  Venezuelan  coast.  Only 
one  of  the  islands  has  indei)endent  governments,  namely,  Haiti,  which  is 
the  seat  of  two  Republics. 

I'he  following  tivhle  shows  the  popnlation  and  areas  of  the  various 
islands,  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  whom  lirst  occu[jied: 


T  A  B  I.  E  OF  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 
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Mamaica,  .  .  . 
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(  Span,  and  1 
j  English,  ) 

„  1629 
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Tortola,  .  .  ( 
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Dutch, 
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English, 
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25 
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Do., 

„  1632 

75 
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Do., 

„  1625 

63 
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Do., 

„  1632 

33 
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Do., 

„  do. 

108 

Montserrat, 

Do.. 

„  do. 

47 

Dominica, 

French, 

„  1610 

2.(1 

Santa  Lucia, 

English, 

„  1639 

2.50 

St.  Vincent. 

French, 
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j 
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•  • 

•  • 
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French, 
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i 

Tobago, 

Dutch, 
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97 
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2.020 
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1  49,094 

<  Lsle  of  I’ines, 

Do. , 

..  do. 

(  Puerto  Rico, 

Do., 

,,  1509 

’  4,013 

Pup. 

441,255 


39,859 


6,051 


2,. 500 
1,700 

20.741 

9.822 

34.412 

7.654 

25,065 

26,705 

31,755 

152,727 

32,263 

15,410 

84,433 

1,. 396, 530 
583,303 


Belonging  to 

FbANC3. 

* 

Netherlands. 

Denmark,  t 

t 

Sweden. 

Venezuela. 

Independent. 


IsLinds. 

1  Martinique, 
Gamleloupe  and  Les 
Saiutes.  . 

Marie  Galante,  . 
Desirade.  . 

'St.  M.artin, 

Saba, 

St.  Eustasius, 
Curacao, 

Huen  Ayre, 

VOruba, 

(  Santa  Cruz, 

<  St.  Tbonias, 

(.St.  .lobn.  . 

St.  Bartholomew 

I  Margarita, 

Tortuga, 

Los  Uoqnes, 
Orebilla. 

Blanquilla,  f;c., 

(  Republics  of  Haiti 
I  and  Dominica, 


First 

occupied  by 

Year. 

French, 

in 

1635 

Do., 

jf 

do. 

Dll., 

f  f 

do. 

Do., 

f » 

do. 

Spnniards, 

)f 

1643 

Do., 

do. 

Do., 

do. 

Do., 

t  f 

do. 

Do., 

ft 

do. 

To., 

>f 

do. 

Dutch, 

tf 

1643 

Danes, 

ft 

1671 

Do.. 

ft 

1717 

French, 

ft 

1635 

Do., 

if 

1 1 

do. 

Do., 

do. 

Do., 

ft 

do. 

Dll., 

f  t 

<lo. 

Do.. 

tf 

do. 

Spaniards, 

1493 

Do., 

ti 

do. 

.Xrea 
in  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

161 

141,713 

6-35 

151,594 

30 

6,366 

15 

1,617 

190 

1,903 

171 

19.669 

82 

2.254 

57 

],.500 

74 

23.194 

154 

44,037 

16 

2,800 

380 

32,000 

10  294 

572,000 

17,826 

136,500 

Total, 


98,243  4,116,756 


*  The  north  p.art  of  St.  M.artin  belongs  to  France,  anil  the  sonth  to  the  Netherlands, 
t  It  is  uinairt.iin  whether  the  treat.v  of  Oct.  -2,  18157,  eiincerning  the  cession  of  St.  Thomas 
and  .St.  Jolm  to  the  United  States  will  be  ratilied. 


The  Tederal  Republic  of  AIextco  is  tlie  fourth  state  of  the  American 
Continent  in  point  of  e.xtent,  and  the  third  in  population,  being  exceeded 
mly  by  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Althoiigh  exceeding  by  more  than 
six  times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles,  its  population  does  not  amount  to 


that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  conjointly.  It  extend.s  tlirough  IT-J  degrees 
of  N.  latitude,  and  is  intersected  by  tlie  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Tlie  distiince 
from  the  N.  W.  coiist  of  California  to  ATucatan  is  2,050  miles;  hreadtli  from 
120  to  700  miles. 


States. 

1.  Sonor.T,  . 

2.  Chilumhua, 

3.  Coahuila, 

4.  Nuevo-Leon,  . 

5.  T.aiiiaulipa.s,  . 

6.  Sail  Lui.s  Potosi, 

7.  Zacatecas, 

8.  Aguascalientes, 

9.  Durango, 

10.  Ciualoa  or  Sinaloa, 

11.  Jalisco,  . 

12.  Colima,  . 

13.  Michoacan, 

14.  Guanajuato,  . 

15.  Quei'etaro, 

16.  Me.vico,  . 


T  A  B  Ii  F.  O  F 

T  II  E 

Area  in 
Scinare 

Pojvnlation 

18GU. 

Refer¬ 
ence  to 

Capitals. 

Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

ililes. 

Map. 

81,022 

147,133 

Ab 

Ures,  . 

7.000 

10.5,295 

179,971 

Bb 

Chilumhua, 

12.000 

68.918 

67,691 

Cb 

Saltillo, 

8,105 

10,. 502 

171,000 

Cb 

Monterey,  . 

13,500 

28,659 

108,514 

Do 

Cinil.ad  Victnri.a,  . 

6,164 

28, .800 

397,735 

Cc 

San  Luis  Potosi, . 

33,581 

26,584 

398,977 

Co 

Zacatecas,  . 

15,427 

2,216 

86,576 

Cc 

Aguascalicnte.s,  . 

22.534 

42,642 

173,942 

Be 

Durango, 

12,419 

25,927 

161,157 

Be 

Culiacan, 

10,000 

48,967 

924,580 

Cc 

Guadalajara, 

70,OUO 

2,392 

48,649 

Cd 

Colima, 

31,000 

21,609 

618,072 

Cd 

Moreli.a, 

25,000 

11,130 

874,000 

Cc 

Guamajnato, 

63.000 

3,429 

166,643 

Cc. 

Queretai'O,  . 

47,570 

9,598 

599,810 

Dd 

Toluca, 

12,000 

STATES  OF  MEXICO. 


Area  in 

States.  Sq  are 

Mi  03. 

17.  Hidalgo,  .  .  8,479 

18.  Morelos,  .  ,  1,898 

19.  Guerrero,  .  .  24.226 

20.  Puebla,  .  .  .  11,760 

21.  Tla.Neal.a,  .  .  1,498 

22.  Veracruz,  .  .  27,432 

23.  Oajaca,  .  .  .  27,350 

21.  Tabasco,  .  .  12  716 

25.  Cbiapa.s,  .  .  16,769 

26.  Campeachy,  .  .  2i'i.0S3 

27.  Yucatan.  .  .  32,658 

28.  Federal  District,  .  085 

29.  Tei-ritorv  of  lanver  )  rn  fiqq 

Caliloniia,  .  .  J  ’ 


Population 

18Uy. 

Refer¬ 
ence  to 
Map. 

Capitals. 

Inliabi- 

taiUB. 

404.207 

Do 

Pachuca, 

12,000 

121,409 

Dd 

Cuernavaca, 

6,. 501 

270,000 

Cd 

Ti-ztlaii,  . 

830,000 

Dd 

Puebla,  . 

75,500 

117,941 

Dd 

Tlaxoala, 

4,000 

380,976 

Dd 

Veracruz,  . 

10,000 

601,850 

Dd 

Oajaca, 

25,000 

83,707 

Ed 

San  J  nan  Bautista, 

6,000 

193,987 

Ed 

Sail  Cristobal, 

10,475 

86,453 

Fd 

Campeachy, 

15,]9() 

282,634 

Fo 

Merida, 

23,500 

225,000 

Dd 

jMe.xico, 

200,000 

21,000 

Ab 

La  Paz, 

500 

8,743,614 

Mexico, 

The  peninsular  region  entitled  Central  America  unites  the  main  por- 
•,ion  of  Mexico  witli  tlie  continent  of  South  America,  aud  eomprise.s  l.esides 
die  five  independent  republics,  Guatemala,  &c.,  tlie  peninsula  of  lucataii, 


a  portion  of  Mexico,  the  colony  of  British  Honduras,  .and  the  isthmus 
of  Panama.  Length  from  the  istlinius  of  'I'ehnantepec  to  the  River  Atrato 
inColumhia,  1,400  miles;  breadth,  from  30  to  300  miles. 


STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Repn'dics. 

Guatemala. 

San  Salvador, 

Nicara."iia, 

Homlur.as, 

Costa  Rica.  .  •  „  .  ;  ,  tt  i 

Colony  cf  B,alize,  Belize,  or  British  Honduni 

Total, 


in  square  miles. 

Population. 

Caiiitals. 

40.781 

1,180.000 

Gmatemaba. 

7.335 

600,000 

San  Salvador, 

58.173 

400.000 

Managua 

47.095 

350.000 

Comayagu.a, 

21,(9'.5 

135.000 

San  .lose, 

1.3,500 

25,635 

Balize, 

188,379 

2,690,635 

Population. 
40,000 
29.000 
10  000 
7-8,000 
25,000 
5,000 


2 


MAP  OF  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  &c 


The  Federal  Ropnl  lie  of  Jfew  Granada,  or  the  Granadian  Federation, 
now  the  United  iSxATKs  of  Columbia  or  Colombia,  furnis  tlie  iiortli- 
westeru  shoulder  of  iSouth  America,  and  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 


Pacific  and  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  area  is  more  than  four  times  that  of 
the  Ih'itisli  Isles,  while  tlie  population  is  about  one-lialf  that  of  Ireland, 


States.  Area  in  square  miles. 

Poimlation. 

Capitals. 

Pop.  of  Capitals. 

Antioquia, 

22,789 

327.822 

Medellin,  . 

•14,000 

Bolivar, 

.  .  27,027 

175,006 

Cartagena, 

10,000 

Boyae.a, 

.88,819 

442,996 

Tui\ja, 

7.000 

Oauca. 

257,4.71 

487.102 

Popayan,  .  . 

20,000 

Cumliiiainarca,  .  Ty.SUt) 

391,096 

Bogota,  .  . 

40,000 

Ma^'Ualeua, 

26.911 

100,284 

Santa  .Marta,  . 

8.000 

Baiiania, 

Santander, 

31,920 

178,729 

Panama,  . 

12,000 

16,2.»8 

496,000 

ycCGlTO 

12,(100 

Tolima, 

18,486 

2.50,938 

Ibagii^, 

o.OJO? 

Total,  514,000 

2,794,473 

Bogota  (Cap.  of  Republic). 

Tlie  pEruBLic  of  Venezuela,  a  state  of  South  America,  lyin^  to  the 
east  of  Columbia,  has  an  area  of  368, ’220  stpiare  miles,  or  about  three  times 
that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a  population  of  l,.o6.5,000,  or  about  one-half 
that  of  Scotland.  The  state  was  formerly  divided  into  thhteen  provinces, 


TOWN 


Abtar. 

Mexico  A 

a 

Calamiguel,  Lower  California  A 

b 

Acajutla. 

San  Salvador  P 

e 

Cali, 

Columbia  H 

(r 

Acaponeta,  2,000 

Mexico  C 

c 

(lalqnini. 

Yucatan  E 

c 

Acapulco,  3,000 

Mexico  D 

d 

Campeaehv,  15. .560 

Mexico  E 

d 

Acatlan, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Cape  Haytien.  6.1(00 

Haiti  I 

d 

Acauca, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Caracas.  Gap.  of  Republic, 

Achacuas, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

50,000 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Asuadilla, 

Puerto  Rico  K 

d 

(“'aravolas, 

Cuha  H 

c 

Asuas  Calientes,  23,000  Mexico  C 

c 

Cardenas. 

Cuba  G 

0 

Aguayo, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Oariaco.  '7,000 

Venezuela  L 

e 

Alniachapan, 

San  Salvador  F 

e 

Caribe,  Rio. 

Venezuela  L 

e 

Alaeranes, 

Cuba  (J 

c 

Carmen  (el).  5,000 

Mexico  E 

d 

Alaiuela, 

Costa  Rica  (i 

e 

Carora,  6,000 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Alamos,  6,000 

Mexico  B 

b 

Cartagena  de  las  Indias, 

Alamos  de  Catorze, 

Mexico  C 

0 

10  000 

Columbia  H 

e 

Almaguer, 

Columbia  H 

g 

Carts  go. 

Columbia  H 

g 

Altagracia, 

Venezuela  I 

e 

Cartago, 

Co.sta  Rico  G 

f 

Altamira, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Ca.stnnuela, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Alvarado, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Castries,  Port, 

3t.  Lucia  I.  L 

e 

Alvarez, 

Cuba  (1 

c 

Catacamas, 

Uondura-s  F 

d 

Amhalema, 

Columbia  I 

g 

Caves. 

Haiti  I 

d 

Angostura,  or  Bolivar,  8,000  Venezuela  L 

f 

Cel  ay  a. 

Mexico  C 

c 

Anotta, 

Jamaica  H 

d 

'-'hajaramal. 

Venezuela  Iv 

f 

Antigua  (La), 

Gnateoiala  K 

e 

Cliagres, 

Columbia  G 

f 

Antioquia, 

Columbia  11 

f 

Chamo. 

Columbia  H 

f 

Aquamieva, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Cbampnton, 

Nlexioo  E 

d 

Aragua, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Chamnla, 

Mexico  E 

d 

Aramo, 

Columbia  I 

rf 

Cbarcaa. 

Mexico  C 

c 

Araiire,  10,000 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Charlestown, 

Nevis  I.  L 

d 

Arecibo, 

Puerto  Rico  Iv 

d 

Cliiapa.s, 

Mexico  E 

d 

Arispe,  4,500 

Mexico  B 

a 

Clnbiialiua,  12,000 

Mexico  B 

b 

Arrma, 

Columbia  II 

f 

Chilapa, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Asilo  del  Rosario, 

Mexico  B 

c 

Chil))anzingo,  3,000 

lilexico  D 

d 

Aspinwall  (Colon). 

Columbia  II 

f 

Chinandega, 

Nicaragua  F 

e 

A.suncion  (Margarita  I. 

),  Venezuela  L 

e 

Chiqnimula, 

Guatemala  F 

e 

Atabapo,  Sau  Fernando  de,  Venezuela  K 

g 

Clmlula, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Atotonilco, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Choluteca, 

Nicaragua  F 

e 

Atotonilco, 

Mexico  C 

c 

Cbristianstad,  Santa  Cruz  1.  L 

d 

Atotonilco, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Cianori, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Aumea, 

Col  urn  Ida  I 

g 

Cienfuegos, 

Cuba  G 

0 

Antlan,  3,000 

Mexico  C 

c 

Cinaloa.  or  Sinaloa,  9,000 

Mexico  B 

b 

Ayutlan, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Cineo  Senores, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Bacalar, 

Mexico  F 

d 

Ciudad  Victoria,  6,000 

Mexico  D 

c 

Baliia  Honda, 

Cnl)a  (} 

c 

Coalcomaii,  3,000 

Mexico  C 

.1 

Baiorca, 

Mexico  A 

h 

Cnban  (Vera  Piu),  14,000 

Guatemala  E 

(1 

Balize,  or  Belize,  5,000 

Brit.  Honduras  F 

d 

Cobre  (el), 

Cuba  H 

(1 

Bapispe, 

Mexico  B 

a 

Coenspera, 

Ntexico  A 

a 

Barbacoas, 

Columbia  H 

g 

Copitepecque.  15,000  San  Salvador  F 

e 

Barbosa, 

Columbia  H 

f 

Colima.  31.000 

Mexico  ,C 

d 

B.areelona. 

Venezuela  L 

e 

Colon  (AR))inwall), 

Columbia  H 

f 

Bnrquisimeto,  12,000 

Venezuela  Iv 

f 

Colotlan,  San  Antonio  de. 

Mexico  C 

c 

Barranquilla, 

Columbia  I 

e 

Comayagiia,  Cap.  of  Repub 

ic. 

Ba-sseterre, 

St.  Kitt'.s  I.  L 

d 

7-8. OUO 

Honiluras  F 

e 

Baase-terre, 

Guaduloupe  I.  L 

d 

Cnmitan, 

Mexico  E 

d 

Batabano, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Comola. 

Mexico  C 

d 

Bayanio, 

Cuba  H 

c 

Cnnceiition, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Bayan . 

Mexico  C 

b 

Cordoba, 

Mexii-o  D 

(1 

Bejiioal, 

Cuba  G 

0 

Corizal. 

Mexico  B 

a 

Belize,  or  Balize,  5,000 

Brit.  Honduras  F 

d 

Coro.  4,000 

Venezuela  Iv 

e 

Blnefield.s.  500 

Nicaragua  G 

e 

Cosala, 

iMexico  B 

e 

Bogota  (Santa  Fe),  Cap.  of  Re- 

Cuba,  or  Santiago  de  Cuba, 

]>nV)lic.  4U,000 

Colnnihia  I 

g 

96,000 

Cuba  H 

d 

I)(jlanos, 

Mexico  0 

c 

Ciiciita.  San  .Jose  de, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Bo'ivar  (A  .gostura),  8,000  Venezuela  L 

f 

Culiaean, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Boloncben  Ticul, 

\  ucatan  F 

d 

Cnm.ana,  8,000 

Venezuela  L 

e 

Bri.lgetown, 

Barbadoes  M 

e 

Cumanacoa,  5,000 

Venezuela  L 

e 

Buena  Vista. 

•Mexico  C 

b 

Ciiuiarebo, 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Buenaventura,  1,500 

Columbia  H 

g 

Curnpann. 

V'enezuela  L 

e 

Buga. 

Columida  H 

g 

Ciisiliuiriaelie, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Buraeoa. 

Cuba  I 

c 

Dame  Marie, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Caliallo.  Puerto, 

Venezuela  Iv 

e 

Daiqihin,  Fort, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Caballos,  I’uerto,  7,500 

Honduras  F 

d 

Davirl, 

Columbia  G 

f 

Cabana.s,  Puerto, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Dondon, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Caliarca, 

Mexico  A 

a 

Durango.  1 4.000 

Mexico  C 

c 

Oalioiiico, 

Cuba  H 

c 

Kiutia,  7,128 

Mexico  D 

d 

Caceies, 

Columbia  H 

f 

El  Cobre. 

Cuba  H 

d 

Caceres. 

Columliia  I 

f 

El  Paso  del  Norte, 

Mexico  B 

a 

Cadereyta, 

Mexico  D 

c 

El  Rosario,  Lower  California  A 

b 

Caicara, 

Venezuel.a  Iv 

f 

Escadon, 

Mpxioo  D 

c 

Calabozo,  4,000 

Venezuela  Iv 

f 

Esiiarsa, 

Costa  Riea  (x 

f 

Calamat, 

Columbia  11 

f 

L-spita,  . 

Yucatan  F 

c 

previous  to  its  separation  from  Columbia,  but  after  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation,  (1863,)  the  number  was  to  be  reduced  to  seven. 

Scale  of  the  INIap,  225  miles  to  an  iiich;  one  square  inch  comprising 
31  times  the  area  of  one  square  inch  on  ila])  of  England. 


S,  ETC. 


Etla, 

Mexico  D 

d  1  M.an.agua,  Cap.  of  Republic, 

Falmouth, 

.Tamaica  H 

d 

10,(100 

Nicara,gua  r 

Q 

Flores, 

Guatemala  E 

d 

Mantua, 

Cuba  (t 

C 

Fort  Royal. 

Martinique  I.  L 

e 

Manzanillo, 

Cuba  H 

C 

Fort  Trinite, 

Martinique  1,  L 

e 

Mapiiid. 

Mexico  C 

b 

Fresnillo.  12,000 

Mexico  C 

c 

Maracailio,  2.5,000 

Venezuela  I 

e 

Fronteras, 

Mexico  B 

a 

Maracay, 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Fiierta,  Villa  del. 

Mexico  B 

b 

Marin.  Martinique  1.  1, 

e 

Georgetown, 

Grenada  1.  L 

e 

Mariqueta, 

Columbia  H 

f 

Gibara. 

Cuba  H 

c 

Maroa, 

Venezuela  Iv 

g 

Gonaives, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Ma.snya. 

N'iear.agiia  F 

e 

Granada. 

Nicaragua  F’ 

e 

Malagalpa, 

Kiearagua  F 

e 

Greytown,  or  S.  Juan  de  Nica- 

Matairioros,  41,000 

Mexico  L) 

ij 

raiTua, 

Nicaragua  G 

e 

Miitanzas, 

Uub.i  G 

u 

Guadalajara,  70,000 

Mexico  C 

c 

Maturin, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Guadalcazar, 

Mexico  G 

c 

Maxcanu, 

Yucatan  E 

c 

Guadalu|)f", 

Mexico  B 

b 

May  agues. 

Puerto  Rico  K 

d 

Guajuquilla, 

Mexico  B 

b 

M.azapil, 

Mexico  C 

c 

Guanaliacao, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Mazatlan.  15,000 

Mexico  B 

c 

Gnanacaste, 

Costa  Riea  F 

e 

Medellin.  14.000 

Columbia  H 

f 

(luanajay, 

Guanajuato.  6^,000* 

Cuba,  G 

c 

Meneses. 

Columbia  H 

g 

Mexico  G 

c 

Merida,  6.000 

Venezuela  I 

f 

Guanaro.  1*2.000 

V'enezuela  K 

f 

Merida,  24.000 

Yucatan  F 

c 

Gnarisamey,  Mexico  B 

Guatemala,  Cap.  of  Republic. 

c 

IMexico,  Cap.  of  Republic, 
200,000 

Mexico  D 

a 

40,000 

Guatemala  E 

e 

Micay, 

Columbia  H 

g 

Guayania, 

Puerto  Rico  Iv 

d 

Mier, 

Mexico  D 

b 

Guaymas, 

.Mexico  A 

b 

Mijagual, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Gnavr.a.  Ija.  6,000 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Mitla, 

Mexico  D 

d 

(Tiiegiietenanga, 

Guateimda  E 

d 

Mocoa, 

Columbia  H 

(4 

Guicbicovi, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Moiege,  Lower  California  A 

b 

Gumanaeoa, 

Venezuela  L 

e 

Mnmpox,  10,000, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Hacha.  La. 

Columbia  I 

e 

Monclova. 

Mexico  C 

b 

Havana,  or  Havaiinah  {La 

Monte  Christi, 

Dominica  I 

d 

J/<ibana),  196,847 

Cuba  G 

c 

Montego. 

Jamaica  H 

d 

Haytien,  Cape, 

Haiti  I 

(1 

Monterey,  14,000 

Mexico  G 

b 

Heredia. 

Costa  Rica  G 

f 

Moore  Town, 

Mnrant  Bay, 

Jamaica  H 

li 

Hermosillo  (Pitic), 

Mexico  A 

b 

Jamaica  H 

d 

Higuey, 

Dominica  K 

d 

IMoielia,  25,000 

Mexico  C 

d 

Holguin, 

Cuba  H 

c 

Miicurii, 

Columbia  I 

S 

Honila,  6,000 

Columbia  I 

f 

Mnitaca, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

IT  oyas, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Mini  to. 

■Mexico  B 

b 

riuajnapan. 

Mexico  D 

Nacaome, 

Honduras  F 

e 

Hnatusco, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Nadailores, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Huerta, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Nare, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Huetamo. 

Mexico  C 

d 

Nassau.  7,000  New 

Providence  H 

b 

Tbagiie.  5,000 

Colundiia  H 

g 

Nata  de  los  Caballeros, 

Columbia  G 

f 

Icbtmil, 

Yucatan  F 

d 

Negro,  Rio, 

Neybe, 

Columbia  II 

f 

Trapiiato, 

Me.xico  C 

c 

Dominica  I 

d 

Tstapa. 

Guatemala  E 

e 

Neyva, 

Columbia  H 

S 

Txmiquilpan, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Vico.ya, 

Nomiire  de  Dios. 

Costa  Rica  F 

e 

Tzam.al, 

Yucatan  F 

c 

Mexico  C 

c 

.I.acMiel, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Niievitas,  San  Fernando  de 

Cuba  H 

0 

•falapa.  37,200 

Mexico  D 

<1 

Nutrias, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

.Fauialtepec. 

Mexico  D 

d 

Oajaca.  25,000 

Mexico  D 

d 

Jeqiielebacan, 

Yucatan  E 

c 

Ocana,  5,000 

Columbia  I 

f 

Jeremie, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Ocoa, 

Dominica  I 

d 

Jeres, 

Mexico  C 

c 

Gcot.al  (New  Segovia), 

Nicaragua  F 

e 

Jiron, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Oeroni. 

Mexico  B 

b 

Juebitan, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Olanebo  Ruins, 

Honduras  F 

d 

Jiitecalpa, 

Honduras  F 

e 

Ometepec, 

-Mexico  D 

d 

Kingston. 

Jamaica  II 

d 

Omoa, 

Honduras  P 

d 

Kingstown, 

St.  Vincent  1.  L 

e 

Onotu, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

La  Antigua. 

Guatemala  E 

e 

Opata, 

Mexico  B 

a 

La  Froiitera  del  Tabasco,  Mexico  E 

d 

Opo.sura, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Lagos, 

Mexico  C 

c 

Orituco, 

Orizaba, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

La  Gnayra.  4,000 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Mexico  1) 

d 

La  Haelia, 

Columbia  I 

e 

Otaniate, 

Mexico  B 

1 

La  Paz,  500 

Lower  California  A 

c 

Pamplona,  3,200 

Columbia  I 

) 

La  Puebla, 

Mexico  I) 

d 

Panama,  12,000 

Columbia  H 

i 

baroques  Mines, 

Lower  California  A 

b 

Pao, 

Venezuela  Iv 

i 

La  Vega. 

Dfinunica  T 

(1 

Pao, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Leon,  25,000 

Nicaiagua  F 

e 

Papasquiaro, 

Mexico  B 

c 

Leona  Vicario  (Saltillo),  8,000  Mexico  C 

b 

Parral, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Linares, 

Mexico  1) 

b 

Parras, 

Mexico  0 

h 

Lloro, 

Columbia  H 

f 

Paso  del  Norte  (el), 

Mexico  B 

a 

Loreto, 

Lower  California  A 

b 

Pa.sto,  7,000 

Columbia  H 

If 

Lns  Piedras, 

Honduras  F 

e 

Patos, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Lucca, 

.Tainaica  H 

d 

Pazeuaro, 

Mexico  C 

d 

Macueo, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Perote. 

Mexico  D 

d 

Magdalena, 

Mexico  A 

a 

Penlida, 

Alexito  C 

0 

MAP  OP  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  &c, 


3 


Ppto,  Ytipatan  F 

Piedras  (Los),  Honduiaa  F 

Pinal,  or  Pinal  del  Kio,  Cuba  G 

Pinos,  Mexico  C 

Pitic  (Hermosillo),  Mexico  A 

Plymouth,  Montserrat  I.  L 

Point  a  Pitre,  Guadaloupe  I.  L 

Ponce,  Puerto  Hico  Iv 

Popayan,  25,000  Coluinhia  H 

Pore,  Columbia  I 

Port  au  Prince,  Cap.  of  Repub¬ 
lic,  21.000  Haiti  I 

Port  Castries,  St  Lucia  L 

Portohello  (Puerto  Bello), 

1,300  Columbia  H 

Porto  Cabanas,  Cuba  G 

Porto  Isahelica,  Dominica  I 

Porto  Plata,  Dominica  I 

Port  Royal.  Jamaica  H 

Presidio  del  Norte,  Mexico  C 

Presidio  del  Rio  Grande,  Mexico  C 

Puebla  (La),  75,000  Mexico  D 

Pueblo  Nuevo,  Columbia  G 

Puerto  Bello,  Columbia  II 

Puerto  Cabello,  7,500  Venezuela  K 

Puerto  Caballos,  Honduras  F 

Vuerto  Cruz,  Cura<,-ao  1.  K 

Puerto  de  Espaila  (Spanish 
Port),  11,0.13  Trinidad  L 

Puerto  del  Norte  (Margarita  I.), 

Venezuela  L 


Puerto  Libertad, 
Puerto  Marayal, 
Puerto  Pescado, 
Puerto  Principe, 
Punta  Arenas, 
Purificacion, 
Purification, 
Puri.s.sima, 
Queretaro.  48,000 
Que.saltenaneo, 
Realejo, 
Remedios, 


San  Salvador  F 
Columbia  I 
Columbia  H 
Cuba  H 
Costa  Rica  G 
Mexico  C 
Columbi.a  11 
Lower  California  A 
Mexico  C 
Guatemala  E 
Nicaragua  F 
Columbia  I 


Remedios,  San  Juan  de  los,  6,818  Cuba  H 
Revillo,  Mexico  D 

Reynosa,  Mexico 


Rio  Caribe, 

Rio  Negro, 

Rivas, 

Rosario,  Asilo  del, 
Rosario  (el), 
Roseau, 

Roseta, 

Royal,  Fort, 
Sacatecolnca, 
Sacateiiec, 

Sagua  la  Grande, 
St.  Ann’s, 

St.  John's, 


D 

Venezuela  L 
Columbia  H 
Nicaragua  F 
Mexico  B 
Lower  California  A 
Dominica  I.  L 
Mexico  C 
Martinique  1.  L 
San  Salvador  F 
Guatemala  E 
Cuba  G 
Jamaica  H 
Antigua  1.  L 


St.  Louis, 

Haiti  I 

a 

Santa  Cniz, 

Cuba  n 

c 

St.  Pierre,  Martinique  I.  L 

e 

Santa  F'e  de  Bogota, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Sabin  anca. 

Mexico  C 

c 

Santa  .Maria.  Lower 

California  A 

h 

Saltadero. 

Cuba  I 

c 

Santa  Maria  Corona, 

Venezuela  E 

f 

Saltillo  (Leona  Vicario), 

Santa  .Marta,  8,0(Ju 

Columbia  I 

e 

8,000 

Mexico  C 

b 

Santa  Martha,  Lower  California  A 

h 

Saiiiana, 

Dominica  K 

d 

Santa  Rica, 

Mexico  C 

b 

San  Antonio  de  Colotlan, 

Mexico  C 

c 

Santa  Ro.sa, 

Mexico  C 

b 

T 

San  Antonio  Tula, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Santa  Rosalia, 

Mexico  B 

b 

f 

San  Augii.stino, 

Mexico  B 

c 

Santiago,  Lower  California.  B 

c 

San  Bartoloine, 

Columliia  I 

f 

Santiiigo, 

Do)niniea  I 

d 

1 

San  Bartoiiico, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Santiago, 

Mexico  B 

c 

e 

San  Buenaventura, 

Columbia  H 

g 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  96,000 

Cuba  H 

d 

San  Carlos, 

Nicaragua  G 

e 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 

Mexico  B 

b 

f 

San  Carlos, 

Venezuela  I 

f 

Santiago  de  Veraguas,  5,000 

Columbia  G 

f 

c 

San  Carlos, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Santillana, 

Mexico  D 

c 

1 

San  Carlos  de  la  Union,  San  Salvailor  F 

e 

San  Tomas, 

Guatemala  F’ 

d 

1 

San  Cristobal,  10,500 

Mexico  Fl 

<1 

San  Vicente,  San  Salvador  F 

e 

1 

San  Diego, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Savanna  la  Mar, 

Jamaica  H 

d 

b 

San  Domingo, 

Dominica  K 

(1 

Sayula, 

Mexico  C 

0 

b 

San  Espiritu, 

Cuba  II 

c 

Scarborough, 

Tobago  I.  L 

e 

d 

San  Felipe, 

Mexico  0 

c 

Seba.stiano, 

Mexico  B 

c 

f 

San  Felipe, 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Sinaloa,  or  Cinalo.a,  9,000 

Mexico  I! 

b 

f 

San  F’eriiando, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Sis.al. 

Yu<-ata)i  E 

c 

e 

San  F’ernamlo, 

Triiddad  L 

e 

Socorro,  12,000? 

Columliia  I 

f 

d 

San  Fernando, 

Venezuela  I\ 

f 

Soledad, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

e 

San  Fernando  de  Atabapo, 

Venezuela  K 

g 

Solidad,  Low.er  Ciilifortda  A 

b 

San  F'einando  de  Nuevitas, 

Cuba  H 

c 

Solola, 

Guatemala  E 

d 

e 

San  Francisco, 

Vlexico  D 

d 

Sombrerete, 

Mexico  C 

c 

San  Germau, 

Puerto  Rico  K 

d 

Soto  la  Marina, 

Mexico  U 

c 

e 

San  Ignacio,  Lower  California  A 

b 

Sotuta, 

YhiCiitan  F' 

c 

e 

San  Jose,  Cap.  of  Republic, 

Spani.sh  Port.  11.603 

Trinidad  L 

e 

R 

25.000 

Costa  Rica  G 

f 

Spanish  Town,  6,000 

Jamaica  H 

d 

g 

San  .lose.  Lower  California  A 

b 

Speigbtstown, 

Barbadoes  M 

e 

c 

San  Jose  de  Ciicnta, 

Columbia  I 

f 

Suata, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

f 

San  .Tuan,  18,000 

Puerto  Rico  K 

d 

Sucbil, 

Mexico  F 

d 

d 

San  Juan  Bautista,  6.000 

Mexico  Fl 

d 

Tabasco.  La  F’rontera  del. 

Mexico  Fl 

d 

g 

!8aii  Juiinico.  Lower  California  A 

b 

TacaUilpa, 

Mexico  E 

d 

b 

San  Juan  de  los  Lagos. 

Mexico  C 

0 

Tamalameq  ne. 

Columbia  I 

f 

c 

San  Juan  de  Ins  Llanos, 

Columbia  I 

g 

Tampico  de  Tamaulipas  (Santana), 

d 

San  Juan  de  Ins  Remedios, 

Cuba  H 

c 

15,01)0 

Mexico  D 

c 

e 

San  Juan  del  Rio, 

Mexico  C 

b 

Tiipacbiila, 

Mexico  E 

d 

f 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (Grev- 

Tasco,  5,000 

Mexico  D 

d 

c 

town). 

Nicanigua  G 

e 

Tavala, 

Mexico  B 

c 

b 

San  Luis  Potosi,  34,000 

Jlexici)  C 

c 

Taxtia, 

Jlexico  D 

d 

b 

San  Marcos, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Teap.a, 

Mexico  E 

d 

e 

San  Miguel,  San  Salvador  F' 

e 

Teeax, 

Yucatan  F 

c 

f 

San  Nicholas, 

Haiti  I 

d 

Tecoi, 

Yucatan  F 

c 

e 

San  Patilo, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Tegucigalpa.  12.000 

Honduras  F' 

e 

c 

San  Pedro. 

Mexico  B 

c 

Tehuacan,  12,000 

Mexico  D 

d 

b 

San  Rafael  de  Barrancas, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Telniautppec, 

Mexico  D 

d 

d 

San  Rocco. 

Mexico  B 

b 

Teinosacbie, 

Mexico  B 

b 

b 

San  Salvador,  Cap.  of  Republic, 

Teueriffe, 

Columbia  I 

f 

e 

20,(101)  San  Salvador  F 

e 

Teidc. 

Mexico  C 

c 

e 

Sansonate,  1 

?!Ui  .'Salvador  F 

e 

Tepielie. 

Mexico  B 

b 

e 

Santa  Ana. 

^iiii  Salvador  F’ 

e 

Tepo.scocula,  1,200 

Mexico  D 

d 

c 

Santana  (Tampico  de  Tamauli- 

Tezeueo, 

Mexico  D 

d 

d 

)ias). 

Mexico  D 

c 

Tia  Jmina.  Lower  California  A 

a 

d 

Santa  Clara, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Tiburon, 

Haiti  1 

d 

TienI, 

Tilapa, 

Tixtlan, 

rizimin, 

Tlacotalpan, 

Tlajian, 

TIaxcala,  4,000 
Tocuyo, 

Tocuyo, 

Todos  Santos, 
Toluca,  12,0U0 
Tonala, 

Topila, 

Toquendama, 

Torin, 

Totonicapan, 

Totu, 

Trinid.ad, 
Trinidad, 
Trinite,  Fort, 
Truxillo, 
Truxillo,  4,000 
Tuape, 

Tula,  5,000 
Tnlancingo, 
Tumaco, 
Tunja,  7,000 
Turbo, 

Tuspa, 

Tuspan, 
Tux)ian,  6,000 
Tuxtla, 


Yucatan  F 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  D 
Yucatan  F 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  D 
Venezuela  I 
Venezuela  K 
Lower  California  A 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  E 
Mexico  B 
Columbia  I 
Mexico  B 
Guatemala  E 


Columbia 
Cuba 
Venezuela 
Martinique  1. 
Honduras 
Vem'zuela 
Mexico  A 
Mexico  l> 
Mexico  D 
Columbia  H 
Columbia  I 
Columbia  H 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  C 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  E 


Hnion  (San  Carlos  de  la),  San  Salvador  F 


Urbana, 

Ures.  7,000 
Uxmal, 

Valencia,  25,000 
Valladolid. 
Varinas,  4,000 
Vega,  La, 

Velez, 

Venado, 

Vera  Cruz,  10,000 


Venezuela  K 
Mexico  A 
Yucatan  F 
Venezuela  K 
Yucatan  F 
Venezuela  I 
Dominica  I 
Columbia  I 
Mexico  C 
Mexico  D 


Veraguas,  Santiago  de,  5,000  Columbia  G 


Vera  I'az  (Coban), 
Victoria,  Ciudad,  6,000 
Villa  Alta, 

Villa  del  Fuerta, 
Villanueva, 

Viruba, 

Yavisa, 

Y’ojoa, 

Yoro, 

Yscuande, 

Zacaiia, 

Zacatecas,  16,000 
Zacatula, 

Zimap.an, 

Ziiniora, 


Guatemala  E 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  B 
Mexico  0 
Columbia  I 
Columbia  fl 
Honduras  F 
Plonduras  F 
Columbia  H 
Guatemala  F 
Mexico  C 
Mexico  0 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  C 


RIVERS, 


Almeria,  Rio  de,  150  m. 
Ancon,  Rio. 

Apoporis,  Rio, 

Apure,  Rio,  480  m. 

Arauca.  Rio.  450  m. 
Artibonite.  Rio.  110  ra. 
Atrato,  Rio,  250  m. 

Bacuba,  R. 

Balize  or  Belize,  Piio,  170  m. 

Brit. 

Biilzas,  Rio  de  las,  250  m. 
Baudo,  Rio, 

Belize  or  Balize,  Rio,  170  m, 
Brit. 

Black  River, 

Blanco.  Rio, 

Blanco.  Rio. 

Bravo  del  Norte,  Rio,  1,800 
Caparro.  Rio. 

Cuqueta,  Rio, 

Carmen.  Rio, 

Caron  i.  Rio. 

Cas.amave.  Rio. 

Casiquiare.  Rio,  190  m. 
Catatumbo.  Rio, 

Cauca,  Rio.  600  in. 

Canra,  Rio,  4.50  m. 

Canto.  Rio.  JIO  in. 

Chepo,  Rio. 

Choiuteca,  Rio, 


Mexico  C 
Columbia  H 
Columbia  I 
Venezuela  I 
Venezuela  K 
Haiti  I 
Columbia  H 
Columbia  H 

Honduras  F 
Mexico  C 
Columbia  H 

,  Honduras  F 
Jamaica  H 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  D 
m.  Mexico  C 
Venezuela  I 
Columbia  I 
Mexico  B 
Venezuela  L 
Columbia  I 
Venezuela  K 
Venezuela  I 
Columbia  H 
Venezuela  L 
Cuba  H 
Columbia  11 
Nicaragua  F 


Cinaloa.  Rio. 

Mexico  B 

b 

Lima.  Rio, 

Ylexieo  D 

c 

Coazacnalco,  Rio, 

Mexico  Fl 

d 

Mivgiialena,  Rio,  800  m. 

Columbia  H 

g 

Colorado.  Rio.  1.100  m. 

Mexico  A 

a 

Ylaria,  Rio, 

Mexico  B 

b 

i  Conchas,  Rio,  170  m. 

Mexico  I) 

b 

Mayo,  Rio, 

Mexico  B 

b 

i  Conchos,  Rio.  360  m. 

Mexico  B 

b 

Meleros.  Rio. 

Ylexii  C 

b 

Cuco,  or  Wanks,  Rio, 

Honduras  G 

e 

Meta.  Rio,  550  in. 

Columbia  I 

f 

i  Cnynwini,  Rio, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Motngua.  Rio. 

Guatemala  F’ 

d 

Dulce.  Rio. 

Mexico  I) 

d 

Negro  or  Guiiinia,  Rio, 

j  Escondia.  Rio, 

Nicai'agna  G 

e 

l,8()0ni. 

Venezuela  K 

g 

1  Fiierte,  Rio, 

Mexico  B 

b 

Oi'inoeo,  Rio.  1.200  m. 

Area  of 

Grande.  Rio, 

Mexico  I) 

d 

basin  337.000  sq.  m. 

Venezuela  L 

f ' 

1  Grande,  Rio. 

Nicai'agua  G 

e 

Critneo.  Rio, 

Venezuela  K 

f  i 

1  Grande  del  Norte.  Rio. 

1,800  Mexico  C 

b 

Paeimona,  Rio, 

Venezuela  K 

g 

(jrandede  Santiago.  Rio 

,550  m.  Mexico  C 

c 

Panuco.  Rio, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Grijalva  (Rio  'I'alia-seo), 

Mexico  E 

d 

Paragua,  Rio, 

Venezuela  L 

g 

Gnainia  or  Negro,  Rio, 

Pasioii.  Rio  de  la. 

Guatemala  Fl 

d 

1.3(>()  m. 

Venezuela  K 

g 

I’.atia,  Rio, 

•lolumbia  H 

g 

Giianaba.  Rio, 

Mexico  C 

c 

I’atnca  (Guayape),  Rio, 

Honduras  F 

e 

Guanarito.  Rio, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Piastla.  Rio, 

Mexico  B 

c 

Guarico.  Rio, 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Portugueza,  Rio  de  la. 

Venezuela  K 

f 

Guai'ipa,  Rio, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Rapido.  Kio, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Guaviare,  Rio.  520  m. 

Columbia  I 

g 

St.  Ignacio.  R. 

Mexico  A 

a 

(inayape  (Patuca),  Rio, 

Hondunis  F 

e 

Salinas.  Rio. 

Mexico  C 

b 

Hondo.  Rio.  180  m. 

Brit.  Honduras  F’ 

d 

San  Fernando,  Rio, 

Mexico  D 

b 

Hnmnya,  Rio, 

Hondura.s  P 

e 

San  Juiin,  Rio, 

Costa  Rica  G 

e 

Ilribante.  Rio, 

Venezuela  1 

f 

San  Juan,  Rio, 

Mexico  D 

b 

Iniraila.  Rio, 

Venezuela  K 

g 

San  Jnan,  Rio, 

Mexico  D 

d 

.Jorge,  Rio, 

Columliia  H 

f 

San  Jnan,  Rio, 

Columbia  H 

g 

Largo,  Rio, 

Mexico  D 

c 

San  Pedro,  Rio, 

Mexico  0 

<= 

San  Pedro.  Rio,  Mexico  E  d 

Santiago.  Rio,  Honduras  F  d 

Santiago,  Rio,  .Mexico  C  c 

Sauoeiio.  Rio,  Mexico  B  b 

Siapa,  Rio,  Venezuela  Iv  g 

Sinu.  Rio.  Columbia  H  f 

Sipapo,  Rio,  Venezuela  K  f 

Suapure,  Rio.  Venezuela  K  f 

Sugamoza.  Rjo.  Columbia  I  f 

Tabasco  (Rio  Grijalva),  300  in.  Mexico  E  d 

Tamesi.  Rio,  Mexico  D  c 

Tigre,  Rio.  Venezuela  L  f 

Tocuyo,  Rio,  Venezuela  K  e 

Tuyrii.  Rio,  Columbia  H  f 

Uacaiari,  or  Rio  dos  Uapes,  Brazil  K  h 

Uapes.  Rio  dos,  or  Uacaiari,  Brazil  K  b 

Ulna,  Rio,  Honduras  F  d 

Unare.  Rio,  Venezuela 

Utsumacinta,  Rio.  Mexico 

'V’entuari.  Rio,  280  m.  Venezuela 

Viebada,  Rio.  Venezuela 

Waljia.siksa.  Rio,  Nicaragua  G  e 

tVanks  or  Cuco,  Rio,  Honduras  G  e 

Yague.  Rio.  Haiti  I  d 

Yaqui.  Rio,  Mexico  B  b 

Yopez.  Rio,  Mexico  D  d 

Yuna.  Rio,  H.aiti  K  d 

Vnruari.  Rio,  Venezuela  L  f 

Zutia,  Rio,  Venezuela  I  f 


K  f 
E  d 
K  g 
K  g 


B“tanci  L. 

Caratasca  Lagoon, 
Chapala.  Laguna  de, 
Dolce,  Golfo  (L.), 
Benriquilla,  L. 


Columbia  H 
Honduras  G 
Mexico  C 
Guatemala  F 
Doiuinica  I 


Tstepec,  L. 
Lartine.  L. 

Mad  re.  Laguna, 
Managua,  Lake, 


LAKES 


Mexico  D 
Hnmluras  G 
Mexico  1) 
Nicaragua  F 


d  I  Maracaibo.  Lago  de, 
d  I  Nicaragua,  L. 

0  I  Patos.  L. 
e  Peton,  L. 


Venezuela  I  f  i  Taniiagne.  Laguna  de, 
Nicaragua  F  e  Terminos.  Laguna  de, 
Mexico  H  a  j  Tlahu.alila.  Lake. 
Guatemala  K  d  |  Valencia,  Lake  of, 


Mexico  D  t 
Mexico  E  <1 
Mexico  C  1 
Venezuela  K  e 


\gua.  Vnlc.ano,  13,200  Guatemala  E  e 
Htndel  Viento,  Andes  of  Columbia  11  f 
\ndes,  Columbia  H  g 

Raison  de  Mapimi.  Desert,  Mexico  C  b 

Barragan,  Nevado  de. 

Andes  of  Columbia  II  g 


MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS,  ETC 


I  Blanco.  Pico,  11.740 
!  Blue  Mounts..  5-6.000 
Ca.stillo  Chico.  6.340 
'  Cempoaltepec,  11  lOO 
I  Cbanaro.  Mt. .  5.485 
I  Cbiriciui,  Pico,  11,265 


Costa  Rica  G 
.Tamaica  H 
Panama  G 
Mexico  D 
Venezuela  L 
Panama  G 


Citlalteprtl  (Oiizaba  Vol.),  . 

17  ;i74  Mexico  D 

Cockscomb  Mt..  4.000  Brit.  Honduras  F 
Colima  Volcano,  Me.xico  C 

Cumbal.  14.760  Andes  of  Columbia  II 
Despoblados,  Los,  Y  ucutaii  b 


I  Diiida.  Mt.,  8,500  Venezuela  K  g 

d  1  Fuego,  Volcano.  13,000  Guatemala  Fl  e 

d  j  Giiaymaca,  Volcano,  2.600  Homlnras  F  e 

d  i  Hiiifa.  Ande.s  of  Columbia  H  g 

g  I  lentil,  Mt.,  7,500  Veneziml.a  K  f 

d  '•  Imataca  Mounts.  Venezuela  L  I 
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Iztacciliiiatl,  15  jvieTiico  D 

Jorullo  Volcano,  4,265  Mexico  C 

Nevadocle Barragan, Andesof Columbia  H 
Nevado  de  Tolima, 

18,360  Andes  of  Colunil.'ia  II 

Orizabo  Volcano  (Citlaltepetll, 

17,374  Mexico  D 

Paraguaza  Mounts.  Venezuela  K 


Pastes  (Los), 


Andes  of  Columbia  H 


d 

Pelce,  Mount, 

Mai'tinique  L 

e 

Sierra  del  Cibao,  6,400 

Dominica  I 

d 

d 

Picaclio,  Mt.,  7,130 

Venezuela  K 

g 

Sierra  del  Cobre, 

Cuba  H 

c 

g 

Pico  Blanco,  11,740 

Co.rta  Rica  G 

f 

Sierra  de  los  Pardaos,  Andesof  Columbia  I 

g 

Popocatepetl  Volcano,  17,' 

•83. 

Sierra  <le  Perija, 

Venezuela  I 

f 

g 

The  highest  mount,  in 

N. 

Sierra  Madre,  7,900 

Mexico  C 

b 

America, 

Mexico  D 

d 

.Sierra  .Vlaistra, 

Cuba  H 

d 

d 

Purace  Volcano,  17,034 

Sierra  Nevada,  15.346 

V'enezuela  I 

f 

f 

Andes  of  Columbia  H 

g 

Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta, 

g 

Quinata,  Mt..  7,410 

Venezuela  K 

g 

17,000 

Columbia  I 

e 

Sierra  Parima,  7-8,000  Venezuela  L  f 
.Soeoiiuseo  Volcano,  Mexico  R  d 

Tancitaro,  Pico  de.  Mexico  C  d 

Tolima,  Nevado  de,  Andes  of  Columbia  11  g 
Tuiagua.  .Mt.,  6,030  Venezuela  L  f 

Tuxtla,  Volcano,  4,750  Mexico  E  d 

U.sopamo  Mounts.  Venezuela  L  f 

Vieiito,  Alto  del,  Andes  of  Columbia  II  f 


GULFS,  BAYS,  ETC. 


Amaliqui  Bay, 

Guatemala  F 

d 

Cochinos  Bay, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Maria  Bay, 

Low'er  California 

A 

c 

Samana  Bay, 

Dominica  K 

d 

Ameca  Bay, 

Mexico  B 

c 

Coqiii  Bay, 

Columbia  H 

f 

Mexico.  Gulf  of. 

F 

b 

San  Bias,  Gulf, 

Columbia  H 

f 

Ascencion  Bay, 

Mexico  F 

d 

Cortes  Bay, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Mnlege  Bay, 

Lower  California  A 

b 

Sandy  Bay, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Bahama  Sea, 

Bahamas  H 

c 

Crooked  Passage, 

Bahamas  I 

c 

Mona  Pas.sage, 

Antilles 

K 

d 

San  Luis.  Port.  Lower  California  A 

b 

Ballinas  Bay, 

Lower  California  A 

b 

Ciibagua  Coche, 

Venezuela  L 

e 

VIorant  Bay. 

Jamaica 

H 

d 

San  Miguel  Gulf, 

Columbia  H 

f 

Barra  del  Santander, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Ci'pica  Bay. 

Columbia  II 

f 

Morosquillo.  Gulf  of. 

Columbia 

H 

f 

San  Seba.stiano  Viscano, 

Barra  del  Tordo, 

Mexico  D 

c 

Darien.  Gulf  of. 

Columbia  11 

f 

Mnertos  Bay. 

Lower  California 

B 

c 

Bay.  Lower 

California  A 

b 

Beititjueri,  Porto, 

Cuba  I 

d 

David  Bay. 

Columbia  G 

f 

Navios,  Bocca  de. 

Venezuela 

L 

f 

Santander.  Barra  del. 

Mexico  D 

c 

Blanco  Bay. 

California  A 

b 

Dragon's  .Mouth, 

Antilles  L 

e 

Neyva  Bay, 

Dominica 

I 

d 

.Santaren  Channel, 

Bahamas  H 

c 

Bocca  de  Navios, 

Venezuela  L 

f 

Dulce,  Gulf, 

Costa  Rica  G 

f 

Nicolas  Channel, 

Bahamas 

G 

c 

Serpents  VIouth, 

Antilles  L 

e 

Broa  Bay, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Escocesa.  Bay, 

Dominica  K 

d 

Nicoya  Bay, 

Costa  Rica 

G 

f 

Tehuantepec,  Gulf  of. 

Mexico  E 

d 

Caicos  Passage. 

Bahamas  I 

c 

Espiritu  Santo  Bay, 

Mexico  F 

d 

Nipe  Bay, 

Cuba 

H 

c 

Todos  Santos  Bay,  Lower  California  A 

a 

California,  Gulf  of. 

Mexico  A 

b 

Exuma  Sound, 

Bahamas  H 

c 

Old  Bahama  Channel 

Bahamas 

11 

c 

Tongue  of  the  Ocean, 

Bahamas  II 

0 

Cam  peachy.  Bay  of. 

Mexico  E 

d 

Florida  Channel, 

H 

b 

Padre,  Poit, 

Cuba 

H 

c 

Tordo.  Barra  del. 

Mexico  D 

c 

Cariaco  Bay. 

Venezuela  L 

e 

I’onseca  Bay. 

Honduras  F 

e 

Panama  Bay, 

Columbia 

H 

f 

Triste,  Golfo, 

Venezuela  K 

e 

Caribbean  Sea, 

I 

e 

Gonaives,  Bale  des. 

Haiti  I 

d 

Panguaiu  Bay, 

Ecuador 

H 

g 

Uraba  Gulf. 

Columbia  H 

f 

Casilda,  Porto, 

Culia  H 

c 

Guantanamo,  Porto, 

Cuba  H 

d 

Paria,  Gulf  of. 

Venezuela 

L 

e 

Venezuela,  Gulf  of. 

Venezuela  I 

e 

Cazones  Bay, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Gulf  Stream, 

H 

b 

Paz  Bay. 

Lower  California 

A 

c 

Windward  Passage, 

Antilles  I 

d 

Chacola  Bay, 

Mexico  B 

c 

Honduras,  Gulf  of. 

Honduras  F 

d 

Pinacate  Bay, 

Mexico 

A 

a 

Xagua  Bay, 

Cuba  G 

c 

Chetnmal  Bay, 

Brit.  Honduras  F 

d 

Lagartos.  Porto, 

Yucatan  F 

c 

Port  Royal. 

.lamaica 

11 

d 

Yucatan  Channel, 

F 

(X 

Chiriqui  Gulf, 

Columbia  G 

f 

Magdalena  Bay, 

Lower  California  A 

c 

Proviilence  Channel, 

Baliama.s 

11 

b 

Choco  Bay, 

Columbia  H 

g 

Mauati,  Port, 

Cuba  H 

c 

Salinas  Bay, 

Nicaragua 

F 

e 

ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  CAPES 


Abaco  I.,  Great, 

Abaco  I.,  Little, 
Abingdon  I. 

Acklin  I. 

Albemarle,  Cape, 
Albemarle  I. 
Albuquerque  I. 
Ambergris,  Cay, 
Andros  I. 

Aneg.ada  I,  {British), 
Angel  de  la  Guarda  I. 
Angeles.  Punto  do  los, 
Anguilla  I.  (British), 
Anguilla  Is. 

Antigua  I.  (Bntish) 


Antilles,  Great, 
Antilles,  Little, 
Arenas,  Point, 
Aves  or  Bird  I. 
Aves  Is. 
Bahama  Rank 


Bab, am  as  H 
Baliam.as  H 
Galapagos  Is.  E 
Bahamas  I 
Galapagos  Is.  E 
Gal.apago.s  Is.  E 
Caribbean  Sea  G 
Mexico  F 
Bahamas  H 
Virgin  Is.  L 
Lower  California  A 
Mexico  D 
Antilles  L 
Baliam.as  H 
Antilles 


West  Indies  G  c  k  K 
West  Indies  L  d  &  L 
Lower  California  B 
Antilles  L 
Venezuela  Iv 
Great,  Bahamas  H 


Bahama  Bank,  Little,  Bahamas  H 

Bahama  I.  Bahamas  II 

Bahamas,  or  Luoayas  (British), 

West  Indies  I 
Ballinas,  Point,  Lower  California  A 

Barbadoes  I.  (British),  Antilles  M 

Barbuda  I.  (British),  Antilles  L 

Barrington  1.  Galapagos  Is.  E 

Baya,  Cape,  Lower  California  A 

Bay  Island.s,  Homluras  F 

Beata  Point,  Dominica  I 

Bernini  Is.  Bahamas  H 

Bequia  I.  (British),  Antilles  L 

Berkeley.  Cape.  G.alapagos  Is.  E 

Bermudas,  or  Somers  Is. 

(British),  Atlantic  Ocean 

Berry  Is.  Bahamas 

Bieque  or  Crab  I.  (British),  \  'rgin  Is. 
Bindloe  I.  Galajiagos  la. 

Bird  or  Aves  I.  Antilles 

Blanca  or  Blanquilla  I.  Venezuela 

Blanco,  Cape,  Costa  Rica 

Blanco,  Cape,  Lower  Califoniia 

Brattle  I.  Galapagos  Is. 

Buen  Ayre  (Dutch),  West  Indies 

Burica, Point,  Panama  G 

Caicos  Is.,  North,  Grand,  and 

E,ast,  B.ahamas  I 

California  (Lower),  Peninsula.  Mexico  A 

Cameron,  Cape,  Honduras  G 


Cayo  Romano, 

Cayos  de  las  Legiias. 
Cebaco  I. 

Cedros  I. 

Oedros  I. 

Ceralbo  I. 

Charles  I. 

Chatham  I. 

Chiriqui  Is. 

Cocos  1. 

Codera.  Cape, 

Coiba  I. 

Colorados  (I.o.s). 
Colorados  Reefs, 
Conception  I. 
Corrientes,  Cape, 
Corrientes,  Cajie, 
Corrientes,  Cape, 
Cozumel  I. 


Cuba 
Cuba 
P:i  nama 
California 
Lower  California 
Lower  California 
Galaj'agos  Is. 
Galapagos  hs. 

Panama 
Pacific  Ocean 
Venezuela 
Panama 
Cuba 
Cuba 
Baliama.s 
Cuba 
Columbia 
Mexico 
Y  iicatan 


c 
c 
f 
b 
b 
c 
h 
F  h 
G  f 


f 


G  f 
F 


c 

G  c 
H  c 


G  c 
II  f 


Crab  or  Bieque  I.  (British),  Virgin  Is. 


Canaguan  1.  (British),  Antilles 

Cariacou  I.  (British),  Antilles 

Caribbees,  N.  and  S.  West  Indies 
Carmen  I.  Lower  Ca  ifornia 

Cat  I.  (supposed  Ban  Salva¬ 
dor) 

Catoche,  Cape. 

Cayman  Brae  (British), 

Cayman.  Grand  (/Iritish), 

Cayman.  Little  (British), 

Cavo  Grande, 

Oayo  Largo  L 


Bahamas  II 
Yucatin  F 
Antille.s  H 
Antilles  G 
Antilles  G 
Yucatan  F 
Cuba  G 


Crooked  I. 

Cruz,  Ca]ie. 

Cuba  I.  {Spanish), 

Culebra  I.  (British), 

Culebra  Point, 

Culpepper  I. 

Curasao  I.  (Dutch), 

Darien  or  Panama,  Isthmus,  Columbia 
Desiraile  I.  (French),  Antilles 

Dominica  I.  (Bi-itish),  Antilles 


Bahamas 
Cuba 
Antilles 
Virgin  Is. 
Co.sta  Rica 
Galapagos  Is. 
West  Indies 


H  f 
L  d 


Eleiithera  I. 

Engano.  Cape, 

Es]iiritu  Santo. 

Espiritu  Santo  I. 

Estrella  Point. 

Eustatius  I.  (Dutch), 
Exiiina  I.,  Great, 

Exuma  I..  Little, 

Exuiiia  Keys, 

Farallones.  Point, 
Fortune  Is. 

Galapagos  Is. 

G.aleota.  Point, 

Galera.  Point. 

Gallinas,  Cape, 

Gonaive.  I. 

Gorda.  Point, 

Gorgoiia  I. 

Gracias  a  Dios,  Cape, 
Gren.ada  I.  (British), 
Grenadines  Is.  (British), 
Guadeloupe  I.  (French), 
Guajira  Peninsula, 
Guanaja. 

Haiti  or  San  Domingo  I. 
Hispaniola  (Haiti), 

Hood  I. 


Bahamas 
Dominica 
California 
Lower  California 
Mexico 
Antilles 
Bahamas 
Bahamas 
Bahamas 
Mexico 
Bahamas 
Pacific  Ocean 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Columbia 
Haiti 
Cuba 
Columbia 
Honduras 
Antilles 
Antilles 
Antilles 
Columbia 
Honduras 
Antilles 
Antilles 
Galapagos  I.s. 


G  c 

IJ  g 


Inagua  Is.,  Great  &  Little.  Bahamas 
Indefatigable  I.  Galapagos  Is. 

Jamaica  I.  (British), 

Jamentos  Cays, 

.Tames  1. 

Las  Ties  Marias  Is. 


Antides 
Bahamas 
Galapagos  Is. 
Mexico 


Leeward  Is.  (of  the  Spaniards), 
extend  along  shore  of  Venezuela 
Leeward  Is.,  or  North  Carib¬ 
bees.  West  Indies 

I.es  Faintes  Is.  (French),  Antilles 

Long  I.,  or  Yuma,  Bahamas 

Los  Roques  Is.  Venezuela 

Lueayas,  or  Bahamas  (British), 

West  Indies 

Lueretia,  Cape,  Cuba 

Mala.  Point,  Panama 

Malpelo  I.  Pacific  Ocean 

Margarita  I.  Venezuela 

Mariato  Point.  Panama 

Marie  Galante  I.  (French),  Antilles 

Marignana  I.  Bahamas 

Marquis.  Point,  Lower  California 


K  e 


Antilles  L 
Caribbean  Fea  G 
L 


Martinique  I.  (French), 
Marzo.  Point. 

Matapule,  Point, 

Maysi.  Ca|)e, 

Mita.  Point, 

Mona  I.  (Spanish), 
Montserrat  1.  (British), 
Mo.sqnito  Coast. 
Monchoir-carrb  Bank, 
Narborough  I. 

Natividad  Bank, 

Negril.  Cape. 

Nevis  I.  (British), 

New  Providence  I. 

Old  Providence  I. 
Orchilla  1. 

Oruba  I.  (Dutch), 
Palma,  Cape. 

Palma.  Ca])p 


•Vntilles 
Colnmbia 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Antilles 
Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Bahamas 
Galapagos  Is. 
Bahamas 
Jamaica 
Antilles 
Bahamas 
Caribbean  Sea 
Venezuela 
West  Indies 
Lower  California 
Yucatan 


Panama  or  Darien.  Isthmus,  Columbia 
Paraguana  Peninsula,  Columbia 

Pearl  Is.  Panama 

Pedro  Bank,  Caribbean  Sea 


Pena.  Point. 

Petite-terre  I.  (French), 
Pinos,  Isla  de  (SjMuish), 
Plana  I. 

Portland  Point, 

Porto  Rico,  or  Puerto  Rico 
(Spanish). 
Provideneiales  I. 

Puerto  Rico  (Spanish), 
Punto  de  los  Angeles, 
Quita  Sueno  Bank, 

Rayes,  Point, 

Redondo  Rock, 

Revilla  Gigedo  Is. 
Rivailinera, 

Roatan, 

Roja.  Cajic, 

Rojo,  Caj)e, 

Roneador  I. 

Roques  Ls.  (Lo.s), 

Rosalind  Bank, 

Royal  1. 

Rum  Cay, 


Venezuela 

Antilles 

Antilles 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 


Faha  T.  (Dutch), 

St.  Andrew  I. 

Ft.  Bartholomew  (Swedish),  Antilles 

St.  Christopher’s  or  St.  Kitt’s  I. 

(British),  Antilles 

St.  George  I.  C.aliforni.a 

St.  John  I.  (Danish),  Virgin  Is. 

St.  Kitt’s  or  Ft.  Christopher’s  l.° 
(British).  Antilles 

St.  Lucia  I.  (British),  Antilles 

St.  Martin  (.V.  French  and  S. 


Dutch), 

St.  T’.iomas  I.  (Danish), 

St._  Vincent  I.  i  British). 

.‘^aintes  (Les),  Is.  (French), 

Sal  Cay, 

Samana  I. 

San  Antonio,  Cape, 

San  Benito  I.  Revilla  Gigedo  Is.  B 
San  Domingo,  or  Haiti  I.  Antilles  I 
San  Josef  I.  Lower  California  A 

.Nin  Lucas,  Cape,  Lower  California  A 
San  Marcos  I.  Lower  California  A 

San  Roman.  Cape,  Venezue’a  I 


Antilles  L 
Virgin  Is.  L 
Antilles  L’ 
Antilles  L 
Bahamas  H 
Bahamas  I 
Cuba  G 


Bahamas  I  c 


San  Salvador  (Watlings  I.), 

San  Thomas,  or  Socorro  I. 

Revilla  Gigedo  Is. 
Santa  Cruz  I.  (Danish),  Antilles 
Santa  Eugenia  Point,  Lower  California 


Santa  Margarita  I. 
Saona  I. 

Seranilla  Bank, 
Serrana  Cays, 
Silver  Bank. 


Lower  California 
Dominica 
Caribbean  Sea 
Caribbean  Sea  G 
Bahamas  K 


Socorro  or  San  Thomas  I. 

Revilla  Gigedo  Is.  A 


Antilles 
Bahamas 
Antilles 
Mexico 
Caribbean  .Sea 
Columbia 
Galapagos  Is. 
Pacific  Gc  can 
Pacific  Ocean 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Me.xico 
Caribbean  Sea 
Venezuela 
Caribbean  Sea 
Bahamas 
Bahamas 


Sombrero  I. 
Tehuantepec,  Isthmus 
,  Testigos  Is. 

I  Ti  baron  I. 

Tobago  I.  (British), 
Tortola  I.  (British), 

\  Tortuga  I. 

Ti  rtuga  I. 

Toner  I. 

Tres  Marias  Is. 
Trinidad  I.  (British), 
Turk  Is. 

Turnelle  1. 

I'tila, 

Vaehe.  I. 


Antilles  L 
Mexico  E 
Venezuela  L 
Mexico  A 
Antilles  L 
Virgin  Is.  L 
Haiti  I 
Venezuela  K 
Galapagos  Is.  F 
Mexico  B 
Antilles  L 
Bahamas  I 
Brit.  Honduras  F 
Honduras 
Haiti 


F 

I 

L 

L 


Virgin  Gorda  I.  (British),  Virgin  Is. 
Virgin  Is.  Antilles 

Watlings  I.  (Ouanahani  or  San 
Salvador).  Columbus,  12  Oct. 

1462.  Bahamas  I 

Wenman  I.  Galapagos  Is.  E 

We.st  Indies,  or  W.  India  Island.s,  G  c  &  L 
Windward  Is.,  or  South  Carib- 
hees.  West  Indies  L 


Yucatan,  Peninsula, 
Yuma  or  Long  L 


Mexico  F 
Bahamus  1 
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of  the  same  mime,  aiid  now  of  tlie  lUiine  jirovs.,  on  the 
loft  bank  of  tlie  Kliiuo.  C’.,  one  of  the  moist  prosperous 
cities  of  Ih  ussia,  is  connected  b^.  a  niaj^niliceiit  iron 
bridjjre  with  the  town  of  Deulz  on  tlie  oppo>ile  shore  of 
the  Uliine.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is 
stronjily  fortirted  ami  garrisoned.  This  city  bears,  gener¬ 
ally,  a  meiiiieval  aspect,  and  possesses  some  tine  old 
structures, cons])icuuus  among  which  is  theCatiiedrahor 
Minster.  i»f  St.  Peter,  a  vast  and  imposing,  hut  incom¬ 
plete  tiotliic  edifice,  begun  about  l-t!S.  it  IS  about  4UU  It. 
in  length,  and  tlie  choir  rises  to  the  height  of  l‘<Ofl.  To 
complete  this  edifice  and  add  W  it  a  suitable  tower,  has 
been  the  idiject  for  the  last  half-century,  and  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose. 
C.  formerly  bore  a  \ery  unsavory  reputation  among 
travellers  with  sensitive  idfactory  organs,  if  tlie  poet 
Coleridge  is  to  be  believed,  who  writes  ot  this  city  :  — 

'•  The  river  lllilne.  it  Is  well  known, 

Doth  'ft  ash  your  city  of  CoUi^nf  : 

Hut  tell  mo.  iiyuiplis  !  whut  pnwer  divine 
Shall  bcuuelurtb  wa^ih  tbu  river  Ubiue  7  ’ 

C.  is  well  furnished  witli  those  literary,  social,  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  applicable  to  a  large  and  populous 
city,  and  has  also  a  good  port  on  tlie  Rhine,  being  the 
princijiul  entrepot  of  the  extensive  ami  increasing  coin- 
nierce  between  the  Netlnudands  and  the  countrii-s  of 
the  German  Zollverein.  Munf.  Cotton  yarn,  and  stuffs, 
stockings,  bonnets,  velvets,  silks,  hats,  lace,  thread, 
clocks,  tidaw’Co,  ami  soap.  The  most  este»Miied  product 
of  the  uiimerous  distilleries  hero  is  the  well-known  Kau- 
de-Cologu«,  (7.  V.)  i.\  was  an  ancient  Roman  colony, 

and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  much  more  pojmlous  and 
wealthy  tlian  at  present.  It  was  for  a  lengthened  pe¬ 
riod  one  of  the  most  Important  cities  belonging  to  the 
Hanseatic  League.  The  population  of  C,  in  1676,  was 
I35,:i71. 

Cologne*  l’olo?s*ne»wator,  (ko-l6yi\)  n.  Sue  Eau- 

HE  Cologne. 

Colof^’iie'-oarlli,  n.  [From  O^lognf.]  (Paintivfj.)  A 
pigment  similar  to  the  Vandyke  brown  in  its  use  and 
proprrties  as  a  color. 

Col'olito,  n.  (Gr. /o/on,  colon,  and  ?i7//o.s,  a  stone.]  (PaL) 
A  worm-like  fossil;  petrified  intestines  of  fishes. 

liKckhwd. 

Colo'lo,  in  S.  America,  a  nionntnin-peak  of  the  Amies, 
near  the  boundary  of  Peru  ami  Hulivia.  in  Lat.  14°  57'  S., 
L<in.  59°  10'  W.  It  is  about  17,9d0  feet  liigb. 

C'olcVina,  in  (■alifornia^  a  {lost-village  ami  township  of 
Kl  Ibuadu  CO.,  on  the  55.  fork  of  the  American  River,  10 
rn.  N.W-  of  Placerville;  pop.  92.5. 

Coloilia«  in  Indiana.,  a  post-oflice  of  Parke  co. 

C'oloilia,  in  lava,  a  village  of  Marion  cu.,  about  34  lu.l 
J^  S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Colonia*  in  A'an.’ca.s  a  post-office  of  IVoodson  co. 

Colasna,  in  Michigan,  a  po.st-ollice  of  Berrien  co. 

C'oltiiiia.  in  J/is.vo«W,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., about 
I  J  m.  N.  of  Carrollton. 

C'ololua.  in  iViscousin,  a  post-tow nsliip  of  IVaushara 
CO. ;  pop.  309. 

C'alaiii'lkia,  ( Vnitod  States  oT.)  nr  NewGuanada, 
a  republic  of  S.  Ameri'-a,  forming  the  N.lV.corm-r  of 
that  continent,  and  lying  lietween  the  Rivi-r  Orinoco  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  h.iving  N.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with 
the  gulfs  of  Santa  Marta  and  Darien,  and  on  tlie  W.  the 
Pacific,  with  the  bays  of  Panama  and  Choco;  on  tlio  X.W'. 
it  touches  the  coiifirie.s  of  Costa  Rica;  N  ene/.ucla  and 
Brazil  form  its  E.  and  S.E.  houmlaries,  ami  the  republic 
of  Ecuador  its  S.  frontier.  This  republic  extends  from 
the  equator  to  12°  20'  N.  Lat.,  ami  from  60°  10'  to  62°  40' 
W.  Lon. :  h  iving  a  maximum  length.  N.  to  S.,  of  845  m., 
by  a  breadth  of  G75.  475,tK)0  sq.  m.  —  Gen.  Desc. 

This  country  is  cut  through  by  the  Aieles  chain  of 
mouutain.s,  which  trifurcate  into  3  minor  ranges,  the  E. 
central,  ami  IV.  Amies,  forming  in  their  interstices, 
beautiful  and  highly  fertile  valleys.  This  mountain¬ 
ous  chara»'t»n*  applies  mainly  to  the  IV.  and  central  por¬ 
tions  of  the  States  ;  those  in  tlie  N.  and  E.  consisting  of 
ffano.^.  or  grassy  plains.  The  liighest  mountain  pnmmit 
is  tlie  Peak  of  Tolima,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  18,200  feet 
above  sea-level.  f'.  is  watered  principally  by  tlie  Mag¬ 
dalena  and  Cauca  rivers,  which  take  a  N.  course,  and 
find  their  outlet  in  the  C.iribheaii  Soa;  tho^e  watering 
the  E.  ami  S.  parts  are  all  atfiuents  of  the  Amazonsaml 
Orinoco. — Soil.  Fertile,  but  witlmiit  pro[K‘r  cultivation  ; 
grain  may  be  sow'n  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
cliief  productions  may  be  summed  up  ns  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  maize.  Tropical  fruits 
flourish  in  this,  their  native  zone,  in  great  variety  ami 
unqualified  ricliness.  Peruvian  bark,  many  kinds  of 
<lye-woods,  and  drugs  are  proiluced  in  plenty,  and,  with 
hides,  form  considerable  items  of  export.  The  climate 
of  C.  is  variable ;  on  the  higher  plateaux,  it  is  that  of 
perennial  spring,  wdiilo  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  low 
river-bottoms,  it  is  e.xees>ively  liot,  rife  with  malaria, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  rhe  year,  very  unhealthy,  —  as 
in  the  summer  when  yellow  fever  ma.kes  its  regular 
ravages.  The  fauna  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that 
of  most  inter-tropical  regions;  hears  lurk  in  the  nmun- 
talus  and  ravines,  fb‘er  browse  on  the  plains  and  table¬ 
lands.  aii<l  vast  lienls  of  wild  cattle  have  their  habitat 
on  the  llatio.s.  The  streams  are  generally  infesteil  witli 
alligators,  while  the  entomological  nuisances  peculiar  to 
hot  climates,  as. mosquitoes,  centipedes,  sand-flie.s,  gal- 
linipper.s.  Ac.,  swarm  in  anything  hut  agreeable,  pro¬ 
fusion.  C.  possesses  few'  good  roads,  and  but  two  rail¬ 
ways,  viz.:  the  Ihinama  Islhnnis  line,  and  a  short  road 
In  the  State  of  Bolivia.  In  the  mountainous  defiles, 
Indians  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  travellers 
over  the  rough  and  dangerous  localities.  C.  jmssesses 
considerable  mineral  wealth,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  Ac., 
but  all  this  is,  as  yet,  unproductive,  enterprise  being  in 


a  stagnant  state,  and  the  country,  speaking  generally,  a; 
liumlrcd  years  behiml  the  times.  The  iiiliubitants  of  C.  j 
comprise  tlu-  usual  llisjmno-American  varieties  of  race;! 
ami  to  the  educated  Creole  class  must  be  conceded  tlie' 
merit  of  being  in  the  first  rank  of  native  S.  Ameri<-ans| 
in  point  of  mental  culture.  This  republii*  is  divided  into 
nine  states;  viz.,  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyaco,  Cauca,  | 
Ouudiuainarca,*  Mag<lalena,  Panama.  Saiilunder.  and 
Tolima.  7’he  Roman  Catholic  ndigion  is  that  of  the 
State,  hut  ('filer  creeds  are  t(derated.  —  J’riti.  towna. 
Bogota  (the  capital ),  I’opayan,  Medellin,  Cartagena. 
Santa  Marta,  'Innja,  Cliagrea,  and  tlie  seaports  of 
Aspinwall  and  Panama  on  the  Panama  Istlimu*-.— 
New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Ojeda  in  1499, 
and  the  first  stqtlement  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1510.  The  people  proeiainied  theirindepeiideiice  in  1611. 
The  State  was  united  with  Vciiezueiu  and  called  CoLOM- 
UiA.  in  1619,  and  with  other  S.  American  State.s  in  1623. 
This  union  was  dissidied  in  1629.  New  Granada  then 
became  uu  imiepeiideiit  republic,  and  (ieii.  Saiitaiahu' 
was  installed  jiresiileiit  in  1633.  A  new  treaty  of  union 
was  concluded  by  liie  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  of 
New  Granada,  in  1861,  when  the  republie  took  the  name 
of  the  United  States  or  Oolomuia.  Propo.sals  being 
made  to  Ecuador  bi  join  this  union,  and  rejected,  a  war 
ensued,  w  liich  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  New  Granada, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  Dec.  30, 1663,  by  wliicli  Gen. 
Mo.-^quera,  on  the  part  of  C'.,  abandoned  the  project  of 
bringing  in  Ecuador  by  force.  1864  to  1875,  P.  has  been 
scarcely  free  from  civil  war.  Tii  1677,  the  law  indem¬ 
nifying  tlieclergy  for  the  secularization  of  clmrcli  prop¬ 
erty  WHS  rei'caled,  and  several  bishops  exilcti  for  iii.sur* 
rection.  The  Church  is  now  supported  by  free  gifts.  Pop. 
(1671),  2.913,343.  excluding  100,000  uncivilized  Imlians. 

Colom'bo,  or  Colombo,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Ceylon,  the  modern  cap.  of  the  island,  and  seat  of  govt., 
on  the  S.  extremity  of  the  M*.  eoiust  of  the  island;  Lat. 
6°  55'  N.,  Lon.  79°  45'  E.  The  town  witliin  the  walls  is 
regularly  laiil  out  in  the  European  style,  with  onr-st<t- 
rietl  houses,  faced  with  verandahs.  It  possesses  some 
fine  public  buildings,  and  is,  taken  altogether,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  llourishing  place.  Its  harbor  is  not  at  all 
times  accessible  for  large  tonnaged  ships,  by  reason  of  a 
bar- of  shifting  sands  stretcliing  across  the  moulli  of 
the  hay.  Mere  more  favored  in  tlii.s  respect,  it 
would  ho  the  most  eligible  port  in  the  islaml,  being 
the  depot  for  lutarly  all  the  foreigiL  tradi*,  and  also  jius- 
.sessing  a  large  up-country  traffic  carried  on  by  tlie  ca¬ 
nals.  is  healthy,  hut  iU-supi>Ued  with  water.  The 
Dutch  were  dispossessed  of  tliis  ]dnce  by  the  British  in 
1796.  I*op.  Estimateil  at  55,000. 

«.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Ao/ou.]  (Avat.)  The  central 

and  the  largest  portion  of  tlie  large  intestine.  The 
commoiices  at  the  caca/a,  ami,  a.scendiiig  up  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen,  crosses  in  front  of  the  stomach, 
and  then  descending  on  the  left  side,  after  a  zigzag 
curve  terminates  in  the  rectum.  See  Intestivis. 

[Gram.)  A  point  or  cliaracter  formed  thus  (:),  and  is 
used  to  mark  a  pause  less  than  that  of  a  period,  and 
greater  tliun  that  of  a  seiiiicoloii ;  or  rather  it  may  he 
said  to  be  used  wliere  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  complete, 
but  the  sentence  is  not  concluded.  It  distinguiGies  a 
memiH-r  of  a  sentence  which  would  make  a  comi'leti? 
sentence  of  itself,  but  is  followed  by  an  adilitional  part, 
making  it  more  full  ami  complete.  It  is  also  used 
lad'oro  passages,  etc.,  to  which  direct  mention  has  been 
made.  In  practice,  even  among  the  best  writers  of  the 
present  <hiy,  the  colon  and  semicolon  an?  frequently 
coiifuundetl;  ami,  indeed,  the  former  is  now  going  very 
mueh  out  of  use. 

ill  Central  America.  See  A.spinwall. 

in  3/4c5i(/a/i,  a  post-village  and  town-^hip  of  St. 
Jiisepli  CO.,  about  o'i  m.  S.\V.  ol  Marshall,  and  13/^-m.  S. 
W.  nf  St.  Joseph  River.  P^p.  1,504. 

C'olo'iia,  or  Colonv  Station,  in  /llfnoU,  a  township  of 
Henry  co.,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Roi-k  Island.  J*op.  1,223. 

Coloiiel,  n.  [Fr.  coUmel^  from  colonne — L  it. 

co/Mm?ia,  a  column.  Literally,  the  commander  of  a  C(d- 
umn  of  troops.]  (J///.)  Tim  cliief  commander  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  tnaips  next  in  rank  below  a  brigadier-general, 
and  above  a  lieuteuant-colouel. 

“  Capijiiu,  or  colonel,  or  kuiglit  io  arms.”  —  Milton. 

C'oloiielcy*  <’o!4»llolsili  jp,  (kiPncI-in^,  Ki'r'nd-xhip,) 
n.  {Mil.)  The  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  colonel; 
as,  coloufl  l»y  brevet. 

I’roolt,  in  S.  Carolinay  enters  tlie  Wateree 
from  RiehlamI  di>trict. 

Coloiiol^M  l-'ork,,  in  S.  Carolinay  a  post-village  of 
Dickens'  district. 

C'olo'iiiaK  a.  Rertuining,  or  relating,  to  a  colony;  as, 
colonial  trade. 

C'olo'iiial  kaw*  n.  The  name  applied  to  the  body  t-f 
law  in  force  in  the  colonies  of  America  at  the  time  of 
tlie  commencement  of  her  indepemhmee,  which  was,  in 
general,  the  common  law  of  England,  with  such  modi- 
ficiitioiis  as  colonial  exiiericnee  had  introduced.  The 
V.  L.  ia  thus  a  transition  state  tlirough  whicli  our  pres¬ 
ent  law  is  derived  from  the  Eiiglisli  common  law. 

il'ol'oiiiMt.  n.  An  iiiliabitaiit  of  a  colony. 

C'oloni'tis,  71.  {Med.)  Infiammatioii  of  the  colon;  co¬ 
litis  ;  dysentery. —  Dunglison. 

C'olaiiiza'tioii*  n.  [Fr.  colonimtion.']  Aetof  colonizing, 
or  state  of  being  colonized ;  as,  X\\c  colonization  of  Liberia. 

C'oloiiizatioii  Society,  n.  A  society  foundeil  in 
1816,  in  the  U.  States,  with  a  view  to  promote  and  exe 
cute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  consent)  the  free 
people  of  color  residing  in  this  country,  eitlier  in  Africa 
or  some  otlier  place,  as  Congress  sliall  deem  expedient.” 
Its  principal  work  has  been  the  colonization  of  Liheria, 
to  which  w'ord  wo  refer  for  more  ample  information. 

Coloiiiza'tioiiist,  n.  One  who  favors  colonization. 


Col'oiilzo,  r.  a.  To  plant  or  establish  a  colony  in  ;  to 
form  a  colony  ;  as,  to  colonize  a  newly  discovered  country. 

— i*.  i.  To  migrate  to  or  settle  in  a  new  country,  as  inhab¬ 
itants. 

Co'loii  MillM,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Colon 
township.  55t.  Joseph  co.,  on  Swan  Creek,  about  135  m. 
.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

C'oloii'iia,  a  village  in  tlie  Ra]ml  States,  which  gave  its 
name  to  one  of  the  most  powertu!  and  celebrated  aris¬ 
tocratic  Roman  families.  The  Colomia  produced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  many  (listinguislied  members,  aiiiong  whom, 
be^idc8  Dope  Mahtin  V.  (7.  v.),  we  quote  tin*  following: 

C,  PRosHEito,  son  of  Antonio  Cidoiiiia.  iirincc  of  Salerno. 
He  assisteci  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  conquer  Najiles, 
but  subsequently  aided  in  retaking  it  for  tlie  House  of 
Aragon.  He  served  under  the  great  Gonsalvo,  and  was 
ciiarged  by  him  to  conduct  Cesare  Borgia  prisoner  to 
16paiii.  In  1513,  I'rosjiero  defeated  tlie  Venetians  near 
\  icehza,  wa.s  captured  by  the  Freindi  two  years  later,  but 
won  several  victories  over  them  in  1521  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  years.  D.  1523. 

C,  Dompeo,  iiepliew  of  the  above,  a  restless  and  intriguing 
Roman-cardinal.  He  quarrelled  in  succession  with  the 
Rojic.s  Julius  II.,  Leu  X..  and  Clement  Vll..  and  had 
jiart  in  all  the  troubles  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  111)011 
Clement  VII.  was  tlie  i>rieoner  of  tin-  Constable  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  J’ornpeo  exerted  bis  iiifiiieiice  for  his  liberation. 
He  at  laiigtli  became  >iceroy  of  Naples.  D.  1632. 

C.y  ViTTORlA.  an  Italian  poetess,  daughter  of  Kabrizio  Co- 
lomia.  liigh  con.stable  of  Naples,  h.  1490.  W  hen  4  years 
ohl,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  Fer¬ 
nando  d’AvaloH,  son  of  tlie  Mnridiese  di  Descaru.  At  17 
they  were  married.  After  her  liu^hamrs  deatli  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  (1525,)  A’ittoria  found  her  cliief  con¬ 
solation  in  solitude,  and  the  cultivation  of  her  poetical 
genius.  During  7  years  of  her  widow liood,  she  reeided 
alti’rnately  at  Naples  ami  Lchia.aml  then  removed  tn  the 
convent  of  Orvic-to,  and  afterwanls  t(»  that  of  \  iterbo. 
In  lier  later  years,  she  left  the  convent,  and  lesiiled  in 
Rnme,  where  she  died  in  Feh.  1547.  Her  poems  wi're  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  Imshaml.  isee  Avalos.) 
Among  them,  the  Pime.  Sjn'ritnuli  {Venice,  154K)  are  re- 
inarkalde  for  trutli  of  sentiment  and  enlightened  piety. 
—  'fhe  P.  palace  (It.  Palazzo  C.)  situated  at  the  ba-'^e  of 
the  Quirinal  at  Rfuiie,  is  celolirateil  for  its  splendid 
picture-gallery  and  magnificent  gurd(*n8. 

Coloiiiia<lo',  n.  [It.  colonnata,  from  rohrma,  a  c«)liinm.l 
(Arch.)  A  row  of  colnnins  wbieli  are  generally  placed 
in  front  of  a  large  building,  ami  sni'port  a  roof  jirojeel- 
ing  from  the  building  itself;  thus  foriniug  a  portico. 


Fig.  645.  —  COLONNADE  OF  THE  LOUVRE. 

IVlieu  a  colonnade  is  continued  around  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  of  a  huibling,  or  the  interior,  if  it  he  a  quad¬ 
rangle  with  a  coin  t  in  the  centre,  it  is  called  a  peristyle. 
The  most  celebrated  modern  is  tliat  of  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris,  couslruetcil  by  Perraiilt. 

C'ol'oiiy,  71.  [I-'r.  colonic;  Lat.  colonia,  from  colo.  to  cul¬ 
tivate.)  All  e.stublislimeiit  formed  in  foreign  countries 
by  a  bmly  of  im-n  who  emigrate  from  their  mother-cunn- 
try,h»it  retain  w'ith  it  acerlain  piditical  connection.  The 
name  is  applied  eith(*r  to  the  body  of  inhabitants  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  colonized,  or  to  the  territory  itself.  Various  mo¬ 
tives  have,  at  different  iieriods,  led  to  the  formation  ofcol- 
onios.  Soim-times,  as  in  the  case  of  most  parts  of  tiie  an¬ 
cient  Greek  cidonies,  thi-y  were  formed  by  citizens  driven 
from  their  native  country  by  the  vinlence  of  piditieal  fac¬ 
tions;  sometime.s,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Roman  colonies, 
they  w'ere  formed  for  the  purpoi-e  of  bridling  subjugated 
provinces;  the  latter,  iiuiet-d,  w'ere  a  species  of  camps 
or  military  stations,  forming,  a.s  it  were,  the  advanced 
posts  of  that  mighty  army  wliich  had  its  head  (piarters 
at  Rome.  Sometimes,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pha- 
niciuii  colonii'fi,  and  of  most  of  those  established  in 
modern  times,  they  have  been  formed  for  commercial 
imrposes,  or  in  the  view  of  enriching  the  mother  coun- 
try,  by  opening  new'  markets  from  which  she  might,  if 
she  clmse,  e.xcluib*  foreigners.  Most  of  tin*  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  being  fonndecl  hyjirivate  adventurers,  who  received 
no  assistance  from  tlie  government  of  the  jiarent  state, 
were  really  imlependeiit ;  the  duty  w  hich  they  owed  to 
their  metropolis  being  such  only  as  is  due  to  kinsmen 
ami  friends,  and  not  that  due  by  subjects  to  their  rulers. 
The  Roman  colonies,  on  the  other  liaml.  being  foumled 
by  the  t^tate  for  an  imiiortaiit  political  purpose,  were  al¬ 
ways  dependent  upon  Kmue.  They  formed  tlie  great 
bulwarks  of  the  empire.  Nor  was  tlie  conquest  ot  any 
jiroviiico  evi*r  supposed  to  be  completed,  till  ctdoiiies 
had  been  establisluMl  in  it,  and  roads  had  rendered  it  ac- 
ce-sihle  to  the  legions.  The  colonies  established  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  have  generally  been  subjected  to  such 
regulations  as  were  deemed  most  for  tlie  advantage  of 
the  parent  state.  Their  growth  has  thus  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  retarded ;  and  they  have  been  rendered 
less  serviceable  to  their  founders  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  been  treated  with  greater  liberality. 

C’oroiiy,  in  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  about 

36  m.  W.S.IV.  of  Keokuk. 

Coloiiys  in  Joway  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co.;  pop. 
1,400.  ‘ 
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Colopli'any.  St‘e  Colophony. 

n.  {Che.iH.)  A  obtainod  by  tho  dis¬ 
tillation  ot  colophony.  It  b<iils  at  and  its  sj).  jtr. 
is  0’'J40,  being  so  imich  heavier  than  turpentine,  1‘ruin 
wliiidi  it  is  also  distingiiislied  by  its  indigo-blue  ('«>lor, 
when  seen  obliiiueiy,  thougli  it  is  colorless  by  directly 
transinitteil  light. 

C'ol'oplioii.  (vine.  Oeog.)  A  town  of  Ionia,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  .sea,  first  built  by  Mop.sus,  tlie 
son  of  Manto,  ami  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Coilru.-.  It 
wjus  the  native  country  of  Mimm-rmus,  Ni<*ander,  atid 
Xenojdianos,  and  one  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the 
honor  of  liaviiig  given  birtli  to  Homer-.  Apollo  had  a 
tem[de  in  it. 

n.  [From  the  Greek  proverh,  “to  put  the 
Cctlophon  to  it ;  ”  i.  e,,  to  terminatci  an  alT.iir;  in  allusion 
to  that  famous  Colophonian  i-avalry,  wliose  charge  was 
usually  the  finisliing-stroke  iu  battle.]  {Bihliog.)  An 
inscription  on  the  last  page*  of  a  book,  befijre  title- 
pajri's  were  nscil,  c«>ntaining  tlie  place  or  year,  or  both, 
of  its  publication,  the  printer’s  name.  Ac. 
Colopli'oiiito,  n.  iMin.)  .\  coar.^e,  granular  variety 
of  (lauiet,  of  a  resinon.s  lustre.  —  Ihma. 
C4>loplt'oiiy«  n.  {Chem.)  Common  resin,  or  ?*o.<u’n.  The 
non-volatile  portion  of  crude  turpentine,  so  named  after 
Colophon,  in  Ionia,  whence  resin  was  obtained  by  the 
Greeks. 

<'olo!|iiin'ti<ln,  ??.  Same  as  Coloctnth,  q.  !*, 

{kuVn'^  n.  [lait.  Fr.  envintr; 

etymol.  uncertain.]  The  aiip<*aranco  whicli  bodies  pre¬ 
sent  to  The  eye,  or  a  sensation  causeil  by  the  rays  of 
liglit  reflected  from  bodies;  us,  a  gay  color;  a  sad  color. 
— Si)eciims  appearance  to  tlie  miml;  semblance;  false 
show;  palliation;  pretext;  pretence;  superficial  aspect; 
that  whicli  conceals  the  real  character  or  quality  of 
anything. 

“  Tbeir  sin  admitted  no  colour  or  excuse.”  — King  Charles  /. 

— Kind;  sjiecies;  variety  of  charact(*r. 

"  Boys  aud  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this  colour." 

Shaks. 

— In  the  XJ.  States,  the  distinguishing  title  applied  to  peo- 
])le  ot  pure  or  mixed  black  blood;  as,  a  person  of  color. 
— Any  hue  or  tint  other  than  white.  Cedors  are  divided 
into  primart/,  secondary,  and  trrtinry.  The  first  are  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  ;  the  second  are  orange,  green,  ami 
j»urple;  the  third,  citrine,  olive,  and  russet;  all  of  wliicli 
exist  in  a  great  variety  of  tints  or  hues.  See  Fki.mary 
Colors. 

— Paint;  dye;  pigme-nt ;  that  which  is  used  to  give  color; 
as,  painters’  colors. 

{Baintiiiy.)  Tliat  quality  of  a  body  wliich  affects  our 
Beusation  in  regard  to  its  Ime.  Local  colors  are  those 
which  are  natural  to  a  ]>articn)Hr  object  in  a  picture, 
and  by  wliich  it  is  distinguislied  fnun  other  objects.  A"?/- 
'tral  colors  are  those  in  which  the  hue  is  broken  by  par¬ 
taking  of  tlie  reflected  colors  of  tlio  objects  which  sur- 
ronml  them.  I^o.^Uive  coUtrs  are  th(»se  unbroken  by  siirli 
acx'idents  as  affect  ni'iitral  colors.  See  Coloring-Matters. 
— pi.  ( MU.)  The  banners  or  flags  of  regiments  of  infantry, 
on  whicli  are  borne  tlie  devices,  distinctions,  badge,  and 
motto  of  the  regiment,  and  its  nninber,  in  g<dd  charac¬ 
ters.  The  cedors  of  a  V(*gimeiit  are  always  saluted  with 
the  utmost  respc<*t  by  a  guard,  and  it  is  customary  for 
officers  on  the  staff  to  Raliite  c<»lors  wlien  tliey  are  homo 
past  at  a  r«*view.  The  banners  of  regiments  «>f  dragoons 
are  called  guidons,  and  those  of  otlier  cavalry  regiments 
standards. 

i’ol'or.  i’.«.  To  give  some  kiml  of  color  to:  to  tint;  to 
dye;  to  tinge;  to  paint;  to  stain;  as,  to  co^or  a  photo- 
grapli. 

■■  The  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not  coloured." — Kewton. 

— To  give  a  specious  ajipearanco  to ;  to  set  hi  a  fair  light ; 
to  palliate ;  to  excuse;  to  make  iilausihle;  to  exaggerate 
ill  represc-ntation  ;  as,  to  c-dor  a  description. 

“I  would  uot  favour  or  colour  In  any  sort  his  former  folly.” 

liideigh. 

To  color  a  sfravger's  goods.  To  allow  a  foreigner  to 
enter  goods  at  Ihe  custom-house  in  the  name  of  acitizen, 
to  avoi<l  tlie  alien’s  duty. —  Wrhster. 

— v.i.  To  show  color  as  a  sign  of  confusion;  to  turn  red 
in  the  face  :  to  blush. 

Col'orable,  a.  Designed  b)  cover  or  conceal ;  specious ; 
plausible. 

••  They  have  now  a  colourable  pretence  to  withstand  innoya* 
tlons.” — Spenaer. 

Col'or$il>lenoA»,  n.  Plau.sibility ;  spociousness. 
Col'ora-bly,  adv.  Speciously;  plausibly. 

Colora'do,  a  W.  central  state  of  the  U.  States,  bounded 
N.  by  Dakota  Ter.  and  the  Slate  of  Nebraska,  K.  by  tlie 
latter  and  Kansa.s,  S.  by  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Utah.  This  territory  lies  between 
Lat.  37®  .'tmi  41®  N.,  and  bon.  102®  and  109®  W., 
having  a  length.  E.  to  IV  ,  of  about  375  m.,  by  a  width  of 
275  N.  to  S.  Area,  103,475  sq.  in.,  or  67,72^1,250  acres. 
Geyt.  Desc.  C.  presents,  f«ir  the  most  part,  a  mountainous 
surface,  being  pierced  through  its  centre  by  the  Snowy 
Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  About  50  peaks 
are  found  in  C.  over  14,000  feet  above  sea  level— Pike’s 
Peak,  for  instance,  having  an  altitude  of  14,180  feet. 
Several  of  tln^  higher  summits  wear  a  cap  of  eteriiai 
snow.  Elevated  plains,  or  plateaux,  cover  the  E.  ami 
N.IV,  portitui.s  of  this  territory  ;  while,  between  the 
ramifying  anUnnec  <tf  the  chief  mountain  system,  large, 
and  fertile  valleys  occur.  whi<’h  hear  the  local  name  of 
‘•Parks,’  ami  present  the  appearance  of  vast  elliptical 
bowls  of  venlurc.  Of  these  parks,  the  most  noticeable 
are  the  *•  North.”  ‘‘South,’’  ami  ”  Middle,”— named  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  geographical  i)Ositir)n.  The  South 
Park,  covering  in  lengtli  al»mt  00  m.  (ff  good  jmsture 
land,  is,  perhap.s,  the  most  familiarly  known,  although 


as  yet  entirely  uncultivated,  save  where  a  few  patches 
bordering  on  the  riv<*r-hanks  have  tempted  a  partial 
hushumlry.  Geologically  speaking,  the  San  Jmis  Park 
pronii.ses  to  far  8urpa.*^s  its  above-mentioned  congeners 
in  importance;  this  tract  of  country  presents  a  concave 
area  of  18,000  sq.  m..  with  a  perfectly  flat  l>ottom,  lioney- 
combed  (so  to  speak)  by  not  le.ss  than  35  mountain 
streams,  ami  scarped  in  by  an  almost*circnlar  wall  or 
**  barranca,'^  culminating  in  bigli  mountain-peaks.  This 
natural  ampbitlieatre  is  well  timbered  with  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  hemlock,  t»ak,  cedar,  ami  other  f<»rest-trees  of 
enormous  size,  and  broken  up  in  mimberles.s  sections 
of  rich  meadow  land,  covered  with  heavy  aud  nutritious 
grasses.  Tim  getdogical  aspect  of  this  “Park”  is  rich 
in  the  extreme;  from  the  ju-imary  rock.s  to  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  drift  around  Ssin  Luis  Lake,  all  the  elements 
of  tlie  geologic  series  seem  to  he  represeiitetl.  The  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  secondary  rocks  on  tlie  mountain  sides  are 
charged  with  the  ricliest  ores;  tlio  source  <)f  the  golden 
detritus  found  in  the  gulches  below.  Tliese  deposits 
become  dilute<l  and  impoverished  as  tlie  slope  ot  the 
nionntain  descends.  The  downward  tei  races  jiossess  a 
fauna  ami  flora  increasing  in  riidiness  and  variety; 
cereals,  flax,  vegetables,  and  fruits  floiirisli  upon  tlie 
bottom  plain,  and  sheep  and  cattle  attain  a  sui)orjor 
development  upon  the  grassy  acclivities.  The  products 
of  the  dairy,  the  oroliard,  ami  the  garden  give  promise 
of  future  value  to  be  realized  by  a  systematic  industry. 
Beneath  the  surface  is  a  suh-soil  of  aimost  inexhaustible 
peat.  This**  Park  ”  is  irrigateil  principally  by  tlie  river.s 
Rio  del  Norte,  Culehra.  and  Costilla,  and  Their  afllnents. 
The  elements  of  (’.  as  an  agricultural  country  are  as  yet 
variously  reported,  but  it  is  umpiestionably  the  fact  that 
extensive  yields  of  cereals  liave  resulted  fmm  its  hitlierto 
imperfect  farming.  Seventy  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
is  a  crop  that  has  l)een  turned  out  in  several  localities. 
It  is  estimated  that  tlie  <piantity  of  land,  claimed  and 
under  i»resent  improvement,  is  -iuO.OOO  acres,  of  wliicli 
about  one-fourth  is  under  active  ami  good  cultivation. 
The  average  out-crop  of  wlieat,  barley,  and  oats,  may  be 
approximately  taken  at  50  buslu-ls  to  the  acre;  wliilc 
heavy  growths  of  wild  varieties  of  clover,  rye,  and  l)ar- 
ley,  (tover  inanj’of  the  valleys  and  river-bottoms.  Plum- 
and  clierry-trees  are  also  fouml  growing  in  wild  luxuri¬ 
ance,  and  tlie  apple  and  pear  take  kimlly  root,  and 
are  being  successfully  cultivated.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  C.  is  extraordinary.  Gold  is  plentifully  f'>un(l  in 
Boulder,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  Summit,  and  Jefferson 
counties.  No  accurate  estimates  can  be  made  of  the 
amount  of  gold  obtained  from  C.  during  the  earlier 
days;  but  probably  not  less  than  $.30,000,000  between 
1859-68.  Since  1868  to  1S7H  the  total  yield  is  estimated 
at  $100,000,000.  Silver  is  also  found  as.sociated  with  tlie 
gold-bearing  strata.  In  1866  immense  veins  were  found 
separated  from  the  gold,  upon  the  IV.  of  the  Rocky 


Fig.  646.  —  gold  digoinos.  dl^ck-hawk. 


Jlountnins.  It  is  found  fiom  the  li*'a<l-wa.ters  of  Snake 
and  Swan  rivers  to  the  South  Platte.  The  ore  averages 
$121.64  to  the  t(fn  of  2000  Ib.s.,  in  some  instances  $6()0. 
Tlio  yield  for  1875  was  over  $.5,000,000.  In  1K74.  the 
total  value  of  coal  mined  was  aid.  $5,000,01)0.  Gypsnni, 
lignite,  iron,  copper,  limestone,  and  salt  are  other  min¬ 
erals,  which  only  require  labor  to  develop.  The  State 
Is  drained  by  tlie  (’olorado,  Ai'kansas,  tlie  Platte,  Bear, 
Kansas,  and  Graiul  Rivers. —  /*olif.  Dir  C  has  26  cos., 
viz.;  Arapahoe,  Bent,  Bouliler,  Clear  Creek,  Conejos’ 
Costilla,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El  Paso.  Freimmt,  Gilpin, 
Grand,  Hinsdale,  Huerfano,  Jeffers.. n,  bake,  ba  Plata, 
Larimer,  bas  Aniiuos,  Park,  Pueblo.  Rio  Grande.  Sagu¬ 
ache,  San  Juan,  Summit,  IVeld. —  (thirf  Towns.  Denver 
(the  cap.),  Golden,  Central  City,  Oolorailo  Sj.rings, 
Greeley,  Evans.  Kort  Collins,  Del  N..rte,  Longmont, 
Granmla,  Trinidad.  Falrplay.  Black  Hawk,  Georgetown, 
Cation  City,  Boulilt*r,  ami  San  buis.  The  cliinale  of  (\ 
is  reported  beneficial  for  lung  and  throat  troubles.  The 
range  of  the  thenmuneter  at  Dmiver  (1873)  was  from 
—17®  to  loO®  average  rainfall  for  3  years,  14  inclies. 
The  Denver  and  Rio  tirande  R  R.  crosses  the  Veta  Pass 
at  an  elevation  of  9,3.39  feet  ala.ve  tide  water,  said  to  he 
t he  liighestiioint  reached  by  any  R.R  in  North  America. 
The  maximum  grade  is  211  feet  jM-r  mile.  —  Gold 

\\as  <liscover(‘d  in  ni  bs.')7.  (\  wsrs  organized  into  a 

territory  in  March  1861,  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
Feb,  1875.  A  Ciinstitution  was  nilifierl  July  ih76;  the 
legislature  meets  biennially  after  ls79.  The  Judiciary 
is  elective.  f  \  has  one  representative  in  Congres.s  luv 
(1870),  39,864.  See  p.  707.  '  ‘ 


Colorn^lo,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.:  area,  nl-t.  1,020  eq.  m. 
The  Colorado  River  traverses  if.  The  soil  is  in  parts 
alluvial  and  very  fertile.  ('„p.  Cidumbiis. 

<’olora4lo  in  t\>l<rado^  cap.  El  Paso  co.,  on 

the  Denver  and  Riu  Grande  R.R. ,75  in.  S.  of  Denver 
and  5,975  feet  above  ti<le.  Much  bcautilul  scenery  ami 
fine  residences  adorn  thiscity,  witlr  Pjk.-  s  Peak  inclose 
view.  Pop.  (1878j,  estimated  about  4,000. 

Colora'<l4i>^  or  Rio  <'4»lora'oo,  (sometimea  called, 
also.  th(»  Colorado  or  the  W  kst.  t..  distingui>li  it  from 
the  Texan  Colorado,)  a  largo  river  of  tiie  U.  J^tates, 
rising  in  tlie  Rocky  Mount. tins,  and  having  its  head¬ 
waters  in  Colorailo  Territi.ry.  IV.  of  that  chain,  forming 
two  forks,  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  wliich  meet 
together  ill  about  bat.  3.5®  30'  N..  and  bnn.  112®  55'  IV. 
Thence,  taking  successively  a  S.IV.,  IV.,  and  due  S. 
course,  this  river  emerges  into  the  8«-a  at  the  lu-ad  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  about  J^at.  32®10'  N.,  bou.  114® 
20' IV.  Its  length,  including  its  chief  aflliieiit,  Green 
River,  is  estimated  at  about  1,*J00  m.  The  name  of 
‘■Rio  Colorado,”  liy  which  it  is  not  unfreqnenlly  known, 
is  derived  fi  oin  the  generally  red  color  of  its  watoi  s,  the 
result  ot  the  disintegration  id'  the  leddisli-clayey  8(41 
which  they  drain  in  their  course.  From  its  emhouchnre 
at  Port  Isabel,  the  C.  runs  through  an  oj>en.  and  well- 
timbered,  and  seemingly  fertile  coniitry;  vNliidi,  as  it 
apju'oaches  Fort  Yuma,  as.sumes  a  higlu  r,  but  still  cul¬ 
tivable,  surface.  The  navigation  ol  the  stream  hither 
has  the  advantage  of  floml-tides  for  the  greater  i>art  of 
the  distance,  hut  is  constantly  liable  to  be  impeded  by 
shifting  sand-bars.  Ascending  to  ba  Paz.  the  C.  presents 
a  very  crooked  course,  with  a  width  of  channel  varying 
from  ^th  to  J//d  of  a  mile,  and  an  average  depfii  of  from 
43.^  to  8  fret.  Fertile  bottoms  fi  jiige  its  sides  in  this 
locality,  until  reacliing  the  Barri(*rs,  the  first  rapi<l8  are 
met  with,  alxuil  lialf-way  to  La  Paz.  At  the  Barriers, 
navigation  b  jirm-ticable  by  two  c!iannels,one  of  which, 
usable  at  low  water,  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  has  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  with  a  rajiid  current.  Past  tlie  rapids, 
tlie  ciamtry  on  eitlier  side  consists  of  an  elevated, 
gravelly  jdateau,  calleil  the  “  Me.sa,”  breaking  oil’  here 
and  there  into  fertile  gub-hes.  Bottom-lands  chai'ucter- 
i/.e  tlie  remainder  of  tlio  way  up  to  ba  Paz.  After 
leaving  tliis  j)lace,  we  find  the  str<*}im  acquiring  a  tnfle 
greater  wiilth  ami  les.s»T  curvature,  but  with  an  occu- 
eionat  si'i'ies  ol  sand-bars.  I'liis aspect  «-ontinnes  wilbimt 
cliango  as  far  as  Moliave  Carioii.  Here,  the  rivercuts  its 
way  tlirougli  almost  iH'ipi'iidicnlar  cliffs  for  several 
miles,  and  then  fltiws  on  between  accumulated  rocky 
lUbris,  still,  however,  preserving  a  navigable  clninnei, 
having  deeji  water  to  the  very  feet  of  the  rocks  on  eitlier 
hand.  Above  the  Caiion,  ami  up  to  Fort  Mohave,  this 
state  of  things  is  not  varied,  but  after  Icavirii:  the  t«irt 
beliind.  low  mesas,  sparely  vegetated,  skirt  the  banks  iu 
some  jilaces,  while  in  others,  fine,  low,  ami  wooded 
farm-lands  conic  into  appearance.  The  river  continues 
passable  to  Cottonwood  Island,  now  flowing  through  a 
jioor  country,  ami  taking  a  straight  ami  ea.-«y  posit  Ion. 
About  this  island,  a  fertile,  grus.*jv,  and  w<  ll-woo<led 
tract  of  land  prevails.  After  laissing  El  Dorado  Canon, 
we  reach  the  famous  Roaring  Rapid.s’  wliere  the  wali*r.s 
make  a  cle.an  shoot  through  a  narrow  channel  in  tlieir 
ci'iitre.  Higher  up  are  more  rapids,  hut  not  of  any  con¬ 
sequence.  Thu  river  now  takes  a  smooth,  slack  cuVreiit 
througli  but  an  indiflerently  fertile  territory,  as  far  as 
Callville.  At  a  short  distance  from  Gractoii.  liiglier  up, 
the  C.  becomes  lost  in  a  sequence  of  cafions,  or,  more 
jiroiierly  sjxaking,  a  single  one  in  reality,  viz.,  the 
Grand  Caflon.  An  expedition  under  the  commaml  of 
Col.  Powell  left  Chicago  in  tlie  spring  of  186-8,  t<i  explore 
the  Uj)p<‘r  Waters  ol  tlie  and  more  particularly  the 
great  caflon  sy,<tem  attaching  to  it.  He  reports  tluit  ho 
desc'-nded  the  Great  Cafion  for  a  distaiaa*  of  40U  m., 
where  the  river  floweil  on  either  8i<le  through  a  vast 
gorge  overhung  by  iirecij.itous  walls  of  rock  from  ‘2,600 
to  4.11OU  feet  above  tlie  bed  of  the  stream  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  territory  in  wliich  this  cafioii  is  located,  pre¬ 
sents  an  almost  indescribable  barren  and  wurtlile.'.s 
aspect,  and  is,  therefore,  <juite  imiiracticabje  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  and  settlement.  Again,  Cob  V.  luriher 
reported  bis  inability  to  find  any  indications  of  mineral 
wealth,  exceiiting  an  odd  deposit  of  marble,  ami  ihjil  tii- 
accessil)le  to  working.  IVliat  truth  may  becontained  in 
these  statements,  we  are  nut  prepared  to  disciiss  in  this 
jilace,  hut  wo  may  state  that  their  tenor  appears  to  be  ; 
<piito  controverted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  a  gentleman  • 
who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  expl'-ringthe  same 
localities  under  govt,  authority.  In  oppr.sition  to  tli* 
above  assertions,  be,  on  bis  side,  alleges  that  tlie  lieighl 
of  tlie  walls  of  tlie  Grand  Canon  is  not  more  than  from 
800  to  1,800  feet,  or  about  one-half  ol  Col.  Powell’s  esti¬ 
mate;  ami  that,  so  far  from  tlie  cireuiiijacent  country 
being  sterile  and  valuele.ss,  he  discovered,  in  his  jiassage 
down  the  river,  a  concatenation  of  fertile  vistas  ami 
valley-lands,  covered  witli  a  natural  growth  of  cereals 
amlgrasses.and  plentifully  dotted  with  patches  of  heavy 
timber,  aa  oak  and  cedar.  This,  at  jiresent,  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  Wo  leave  as  it  stands,  as  Ihe  course  of  time  and 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  bring  a 
more  satisfactory  solution. 

ColortKlo  Rivor.  in  Texas,  rises  in  the  San  Saba 
.Mountains,  bat. 32®  N.,  Lon.  109® 30'  IV. ;  llow.s  lor  the  first 
200  111.  in  an  E.,  then  in  a  S.E.  direction,  until  it  empties 
into  Matagonla  Bay,  ami  by  a  smail  braiicli  directly 
into  the  .Mexican  Gnlf,  after  a  course  of  over  9o0  nu, 
during  which  it.s  average  width  is  about  250  feet.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  clear  stream,  flowing  through  a  highly  fertile 
region.  It  m.iy  be  navigated,  during  a  portion’  of  the 
year  only,  as  far  up  as  Austin  by  steamers  of  light 
drauglit. 

Colorado  River,  Cobu  Lel’bo,  orCoBuLEOFURivBK. 
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in  the  Argentine  Pepublir,  rises  in  the  Andos,  noar] 
Lat.  36®  fj.,  rtuws  S.L.  an  iinportoftly  kjmwnl 

coiintry,  and  enlfi’s  llie  Ati:intic  in  Lat.  39®  51'  S  .  Lon. 
62®  4'  \V.  In  its  uiipor  inTtioii  it  is  also  known  as  tho 
Mendoza  and  the  Desaguadero.  Its  total  length  is  about 
90U  miles. 

Colora'<li»N,  ( liOS,)  in  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  cluster  of 
rucks  and  islets  off  the  N.W  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  Lat.  22®  15'  N..  Lon.  .S4®  -10'  W. 

Col4»rii'iioii„  n.  Act  «)r  practice  of  coloring,  (r.) 

C4»l'4»r]itiiro. ‘n.  [  Lat,  {Mus.)  Graces  in 

music  from  variation  of  tom*. — 

Coror<l>liii(l,  a.  Having  an  indistinct  perception  of 
color. 

l'oror-bliii4liiO!K!>i,  or  .^cmioM.^Top.-iY,  «.  (A/rd.)  A 
cui'itms  atfection,  which  n-nders  one  incapable  of  dis> 
tin^uislnng  colors,  or,  at  any  rate,  certain  colors.  In 
some  cases  the  insensibility  i.s  complete,  while  in  otinu's 
some  colors  only  can  be  well  distingnislnal.  Persons 
afTectetl  ill  tills  manner  can  distinguish  the  outlines  of 
bixlies  without  ditliculty,  and  they  can  also  discriminate 
hi-tween  light  and  shade,  but  they  are  unable  to  distin- 
gni.*iii  the  different  tints. 

Col'orod*  l'4»loiiro4l,  o.  Having  color  ;  dyeil ;  tinged, 
painted,  or  stained  ;  streahe'4 ;  striped  ;  as,  a  coh/red  en¬ 
graving. 

—  Having  a  specious  or  pbirsible  appearance. 

Cuhn'ed  people,  peopir  possessing  African  or  negro 
blood,  whether  pure  or  mixed. 

Coror-;;'tiur<l«  k.  (AAL)  A  body  of  corporals  told  off 
fur  the  service  of  protecting  regimental  colors. 

Colorif'io,  a.  [Kr.  colorijupie  ;  Lat.  color,  and  fncio,  to 
make.]  Producing  or  coinmunkating  color;  able  to  give 
color  or  tint  to  oilier  bodies. 

Col'oriii^;«  n.  [Fr,  ]  {Painting.)  That  ])art  of  the 

art  «  Inch  especially  regards  tlie  effect  of  colors  ;  the  art 
of  disposing  colors  so  a.s  to  jiroduce  tlie  desired  effect. — 
Worcester.  —  Specious  ajipearaiice ;  as,  “  the  crafty  color- 
i)ig  of  this  miscliief.” — Fox. 

Col'oriiiK'-iiiatfers,  n.  pi.  {Painting.)  All  nature 
abounds  in  these  principles,  and  art  has  added  to  th** 
nuiliher.  The  colored  appearance  is  not  an  inherent 
property  of  tho  body  itself,  but  due  to  its  effect  upon 
ordinary  light,  wliich,  as  is  well  known,  is  com])08e(i  of 
rays  of  ail  colors.  If  a  bo<ly  absorbs  nearly  all  tiie  liglit, 
it  appears  black.  If  it  absorbs  scarcely  any,  but  reflects 
it  or  throws  it  off,  it  will  appear  while.  Hut  if  the  body 
contains  any  substance  (pigment)  that  has  the  powcu”  of 
decomposing  white  light,  its  cidor  will  depend  upon 
which  of  the  rays  it  absorbs  and  which  it  rellects. 
fi^trictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  co/or  of  a  pigment  is  due 
to  liglit  which  it  cannot  absorb,  and  which  Is  reflected  to 
tlifi  eye  of  an  observer.— See  Prim.\ry  Colors. 

Col'^kriisty  n.  [From  \A\i.  colorare,  to  ctdor.J  One  wlio 
colors;  specifically,  a  painter  whose  pictures  excel  in 
coloring. 

Col'orlost*,  <T.  Destitute  of  color :  undistinguished  by 
hue  ;  transp.ireiit ;  as,  a  cohn'le.ss  face. 

Cor4»i*-iiiaii«  n.  A  vender  of  paints,  colors,  kc. 

Col'or-«er;j;“oant,  n.  (.l/i7.)  .K  non-commissioned  army 
officer  who  acts  as  color-bearer  of  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
or  brigade  of  artillery. 

Colo^'j^al,  C«l4»s»o'au,  <t.  [See  CoLOS.srs.]  Like  a 
colossu-s  ;  gigantic;  huge;  very  large;  us,  n  colossal 
figure. 

{Fme  Arfs  )  The  term  colossal  is  applied  to  any  work 
of  art  remarkalde  f‘)r  its  extra<»rdinary  dimensions.  It 
is,  however,  more  applietl  to  works  in  Sculpture  tlian  in 
the  other  arts.  It  seems  probable  that  statues  had 
their  origin  from  tlie  attempt  to  astonish  by  size  at  a 
period  when  tho  science  of  proportion  and  tliat  of  imi¬ 
tation  were  in  their  infancy.  (\  statues  of  the  divinities 
were  common  botli  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  Hy  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  palace  or  temple  attributed  to  Semiramis,  it 
abounded  witli  statues,  among  which  was  one  forty 
feet  in  licight.  In  Babybui  w'e  learn  from  Daniel 
that  tho  i»alace.s  were  filled  with  statues  of  immense 
size,  and  in  tlie  pjx'scnt  day  tho  ruins  of  India  jirescnt 
us  witli  statues  (if  exlraoidinury  dimensions.  The 
Egyptian.*?  snrpas.sed  the  Asiatics  in  these  gigantic  monu- 
ineiits;  consiilering  tlie  beautifnl  firii.sli  they  gave  to 
such  a  hard  material  as  granite.  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  raised  these  (\  masses;  the 
statues  of  himself  aiul  his  wife  having  been  3U  cubits  in 
height.  This  example  was  imitati-d  by  his  succe.ssors, 
as  the  ruins  of  Thebes  Kulflciently  testify,  the  two  Mem- 
nons  being  still  in  exishmce.  'The  taste  fur  t".  statues 
prevailed  also  among  tho  Greeks.  Tlie  statue  ot  the  Sun 
at  Rhodes  was  executed  by  Chares,  a  disciple  of  Lysiji- 
pus;  and  the  great  IMiidias  contributed  several  works  of 
this  order.  The  colossus  at  Tarentum  by  Lysippus  was 
no  less  than  40  cubits  in  Iieight;  aiul  tlie  difficulty  ul 
removing  it,  rather  than  the  moderation  of  tlie  con¬ 
queror,  prevented  Fabius  carrying  it  off  with  the  Her¬ 
cules  from  tlie  same  city.  Before  the  time  of  the  Boimins, 
C  statues  were  tVerjueiitly  executed  in  Italy.  The  first 
monument  of  this  nature  set  up  in  Rome  was  one  placed 
in  the  capitol  hy  Sp.  Carvilins  after  Ids  victory  over  the 
Samnite.s.  This  was  succeeded  in  afKT-times  by  many 
others,  of  which  those  inw  on  Monte  Cavallo,  said  to  he 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  are  well  known  to  most  person.s. 
The  principal  Roman  colossus  was  the  figure  of  himself, 
as  the  Sun,  set  up  by  Nero,  before  the  Golden  House, 
near  tlio  site  of  tlie  temple  of  Venus  at  Romo  ;  it  was  in 
bronze,  the  work  of  Zenorlorus,  and  if,  ns  Pliny  says,  it 
was  110  feet  high,  it  was  larger  than  the  colossus  of 
Rhodes.  Tho  great  Roman  ami'hitlieatre  known  ns  the 
Oilosseum  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  because  it 
was  built  on  the  site  or  place.of  this  figure.  In  nmdern 
times,  tlio  largest  that  have  been  enacted  are  tlaise  of 
San  Carlo  Borrumeo,  at  Aroua  near  Milan,  and  the 


bronze  Bavaria  of  Schwanthalor  at  Munich,  cast  by 
Stiglmayer,  nearly  GO  feet  liigh. 

ColoJi'MO,  or  ('oLo.ss.B.  (A«c,  Grog.)  A  city  of  Plirygla, 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with 
the  Meander,  and  not  far  from  the  cities  Hii'rapoHs  and 
Laoiliceu,  at  a  small  distance  from  tlie  modern  village 
Chonas.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  about  D. 
05,  while  Paul  was  yet  living. 

1'oI«h's<ks  in  iVcio  J'orA:,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co., 
abt.  -0  m.  K.  of  Oswego. 

n.  See  Amphitiie.^tre,  Coliselm,  and 

COI.OSS.AL. 

I'olOH'HiailM,  (Epi.'TLE  to  the.)  {Keel.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
smaller  canonical  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  u«l- 
dressed  by  tSi.  Paul  to  the  Chrisliiius  of  Colossie.  a  city 
of  Plirygia.  The  evi<lences  in  favor  of  tlie  authenticity 
of  this  epistle  are  so  strong,  that  few  even  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  raticinalUts  of  the  present  day  have  ventured  to 
deny  it.  It  i.s  generally  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  tile  ilp^>^tle  Paul  from  Rome  about  a.  i).  62.  There  is 
u  very  cloM*  comieetion  between  this  epistle  and  that 
addi'e.>scd  to  tlie  Ephesians.  They  were  butli  written 
about  tlie  same  lime,  and  the  condition  of  botli  churches 
was  somewhat  similar.  Tlie  chief  object  of  the  apostle 
ill  tliirf  1‘pistle  was  evidently  to  couuteruct  certain  phi!- 
i>.s()phi(M>r  Judaistic  doctrines  that  had  crej)t  into  the 
Cedossian  clinrch,  and  which  he  regarded  as  endangering 
tlu*  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  exhorts  them 
steadfastly  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  \^hicll  lie  taught, 
and  to  reject  all  sucli  errors.  From  the  allusions  made 
to  lliem  in  tliis  «‘pistle,  we  gather  that  in  many  respect.s 
they  resembled  the  dreamy  speculations  of  tlie  .lewish 
Esseiies,  moulded  and  extended  hy  contact  witli  the 
false  philosophy  which,  umler  tho  form  and  name  of 
(inosticism,  prevailed  ovc*r  tlie  East. 

Lat.  pi.  Colossi,  Eng.  j)/.  Colossuses. 
[Ijat. :  Gr.  A’ofo.'fso.'?.]  A  gigantic  brazen  statue  at  Rhodes, 
and  formerly  esteemed  one  ot  tlie  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It.s  feet  reste<l  on  two  moles,  which  formed  tlie 
('iitrance  (»f  Rhodes  harbor,  and  ships  passed  full  sail 
between  its  legs.  It  was  70  cubits,  or  lUo  feet  high.  A 
winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top.  fnun  which  it  is  said 
that,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  tlie  sliores  of  Asia  Minor 
Ci'uld  he  discerned.  It  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthqtiake,  224  u.  c  ,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  nearly 
you  years.  In  672  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  wlio 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  wlio 
loailed  900  camels  with  the  brass,  the  value  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  $150,000. 

—Any  statue  or  figure  of  giaiit-liko  proportions.  —  See 
Coloss \L. 

Colos'trum.  «.  [Lnt.J  Tho  first  lacteal  secre¬ 

tion  after  confinement;  the  tliiii,  saline,  ami  laxative 
milk  formed  In  the  mother's  breast  after  every  delivery  ; 
and  intended  by  nature  to  act  as  an  aperient  oti  tlie  in¬ 
fant,  and  cleanse  its  stomach  and  bowels,  and  prepare 
botli  for  the  richer  aliment  secreted  by  the  breasts  on 
tlie  following  days. 

[KoVporddj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  colporteur.] 
The  system  of  (listributing  religious  and  moral  tracts, 
dfec.,  by  the  agency  of  colporteurs. 

Colporteur*  Colporter,  {koUpdFter,)  n.  [Fr.  co^- 
portcur.  from  I/vt.  co7///m,  the  neck,  and  porto^  to  carry.] 
Originally,  a  pedlar  who  carried  his  goods  in  a  pack  sus- 
liended  from  his  neck.  A  term  applied,  in  late  years,  to 
persons  who  travel  for  the  pnrjiose  of  selling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  tracts  and  religious  books. 

Col'<£uitt,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Little  River,  and  is  also 
drained  by  the  Ocklockoiiee  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level.  Cap.  Moultrie.  Pop.  1,654. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Miller  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

_ A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  at  the  forks  of  the  Oconee 

ami  Ocmulgeo  rivers,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Savannah. 
C'ol'stair.  Colo'-sfiair,  n.  [From  Lat.  collum,  the 
neck,  and  Eng.  stajl'.]  A  staff  or  p<de  used  by  two  per- 
8i»ns  for  the  can  iage  of  loads  upi>ii  their  shoulders. 

V.  [A.  S.  colt ;  Swe<l.  and  Goth.  knlK,  a  boy  ;  prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  A.  8.  edd,  cold.]  A  young  male  of  the 
eipiine  genus,  or  horse  kind;  —  opposed  to  filly;  as,  a 
twii-yoar-old  colt. 

“  To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow.” —  Dryden. 

_ A  young,  foolish  fellow' ;  a  harum-scarum  lad,  a  hobble¬ 
dehoy. 

Ay.  that's  a  colt,  indeed;  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his 
horse.”  —  is'haks. 

C'olt*  Samuel,  an  Americnn  inventor,  B.  at  Hartford, 
(’onneelicut,  1H14,  is  chietly  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Revolver,  7.  v.  Mr.  C.  was  als<j  one  of  the  inventors  ot 
the  suhniarine  telegraphic  cable,  having  laid  and  operat¬ 
ed  with  perfect  success,  in  1S4-1,  such  acahle  from  Coney 
Island  and  Fire  Island  to  tho  city  of  New  York,  and  from 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
I).  1S62. 

Colt'4‘r,  n.  [A.  vS.  cultor;  0.  Fr.  coultre.  from 

Lat.ca//er,a  idouglisliare, from  colo,Xa  till;  Vu'.cylUawr, 
from  coll,  tinit  wliich  separates.]  {Agric.)  The  cutter; 
tho  fore  cutting-iron  of  a  ])lough. 

Colt'-ovil*  {Furrierg.)  A  disease  of  young  horses, 
which  consists  in  a  swelling  of  tlie  slieatli. 
<'olt'lmrp*$4*  in  Texas,  a  P.  O.  of  Houston  co. 

I  C'olt'isli*  a.  Likeac<dt;  wanton ;  fndicsome: frisky ;  gay. 
I'ol'toii*  C\LEB  C.,  an  Fhiglish  author,  b.  1780,  was  edn- 
cate<l  at  Eton,  ami  King’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  wrote  a  satiri¬ 
cal  poem,  entitled  IB/porrisg,  and  anotlier  on  Napoleon, 
but  lie  obtained  Ids  chief  reputation  from  Lacon,  or 
Many  Things  in  Few  Words,  which  lie  published  in  1820. 
Though  a  beneficed  clergyman,  holding  the  vicarage  of 


Kew',  with  Petersliani  in  Surrey,  he  was  a  well-know  n 
frequenter  of  the  gaming-table;  and  having  ahscr>nded, 
to  avoid  his  creditors,  in  1828,  a  successor  was  api)c>inte(i 
to  his  living.  He  llieii  went  to  America;  but  subse¬ 
quently  lived  In  Paris,  n  professed  gamester:  ami  it  is 
said  that  he  gained  by  tliis  vicious  course  of  life,  in  two 
years  only,  the  sum  of  $125,000.  He  blew  »int  bis  brains 
while  on  a  visit  to  a  triend  at  Fontanuddean.  in  D‘32. 
We  copy  from  Ids  own  Lacon  the  following  apophthegm  : 
“  The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  to  lus  pi  okMsion,  is 
(buddy  ruined.  He  adds  Ids  soul  to  every  other  loss,  and, 
by  the  act  of  suicide,  renounces  eartb  to  forfeit  heaven  !  ’’ 
C'oltoii*  Wai/tek.  an  American  uiithor.  B.  in  Riitlaml, 
Vt.,  1797.  In  1822,  he  was  ordained  a  Congregational 
clergyman.  In  1828,  he  la-came  editor  of  Ww  Amirlcan 
SpK-toOtr,  pnldislied  at  Washington,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  wlio  gave  him  a  chaplaincy 
in  tlio  navy.  After  several  voyag(‘s,  lie  was  orden'd  to 
the  squadron  for  the  I'acif.c.  and.  a  sliort  time  after  his 
arrival  at  Monterey,  he  wa.s  n|ipointed  alcubleof  the  city. 
He  also  established  the  “Californian,”  the  first  m-ws- 
j>aiK‘r  jirinted  in  California.  Besides  other  works,  he  is 
tlie  Hiitfior  of  the  following  jaijinlar  vidnmes  of  travels : 
Ships  and  Shore;  Visit  to  ('onsiantimple.  and  Athens ; 
Deck  and  Port;  Three  Year.s  in  CaH/nmia ;  Land  and 
Lee.  ami  the  Sea  and  the  Sailor.  D.  1851. 

Col'toil*  in  New  York,  a  post-villagi?  ami  townsldp  of 
•8t.  Lawrence  co.,  on  tlie  Racket  River,  abt.  7  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  l^ot.sdam;  pop.  1,719. 

C'oltoii.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 

Foot,  ?i.  {Bot.)  See  Tussilago. 

I'olt's  XooU*  iii  LWie  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon- 
montli  CO.,  abt.  5  m.  N.E.  of  Freehold. 

ColtN  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Erie  co., 
about  15  m.  K.  of  Erie. 

Colt*fk-tootli,  n.  An  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth  in 
•  young  horses.  —  A  love  of  youthful  jdeasures. 

Your  colt'i’tooth  is  not  cost  yet  ?”  —Shaka. 
Col'nbor,  n.  [Lat.,  a  serpent.]  {Xodl.)  A  family  of 
Oplddian  reptiles  comprising  all  serpents,  whether  ven¬ 
omous  or  not,  w  hose  si^ales  beneath  tlie  tail  are  arranged 
in  pairs;  but  restricted,  according  to  Cuvier’s  arrange¬ 
ment.  to  tlie  harmless  snakes.  Among  the  genera,  wliich 
are  very  numerous,  is  the  genus  Bascauion,  containiiq# 


Flg.C’i^.  —  BLACK  SNAKE. 
[Itascanion  eonatrictor.) 


t\iQ  Blade  Snakes.  The  common  Black  Snake,  B.con.s(ric- 
tor,  is  fouriil  tliroughout  the  U.  States.  I’lu*  color  is  black, 
inclining  to  slate-color  beneath,  with  the  throat  and  lips 
white.  It  grows  to  tlie  length  (d’six  feet;  tlie  scales  are 
smootli,  ami  its  motions  are  rajiid.  It  climbs  tree.s  ami 
branches,  and  devours  the  young  of  birds,  but  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  man. 

C4»lii'brUUu,  n.pl.  {Zool.)  The  Coluber  family.  See 

('OLUBER. 

Col'iibriiio,  a.  Serpent-like;  crafty;  cunning. 

—Relating  to  the  C(duher,  or  to  serpents  generally. 

Corn;;;'UU|>o,  in  Patagoniay  a  lake  in  Lat.  47®  S..  Lon. 
72®  W.  Length  abt.  35  m.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  Port  Desire  River. 

n.  See  Calumba. 

n.  {ZooL)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  Coluni- 
bii/(r  fiiinily,  ili»tint;>iisl"''I  I’y  liaving  the  lioiul  lurgi’.  iiiiJ 
tlio  tail  short,  hroad,  and  rounded.  It  coiniirisea  tlie 
liiiniVlailod  Pigeon,  C./nsriatti :  the  Hed-hilled  Dove,  C, 
jfl.'ivirnsln's :  and  the  IVhite-headed  I'igeon,  C.  h-uco- 
crnliaki,  of  Florida  Keys. 

€oIlllii'l>»‘.  »•  pl-  'J’l'O  Doves,  a  snh-order  of 

hirds  order  J.’asnres,  eoniprifing  those  which  liave  tlie 
hill  siiorter  tlian  the  head,  tlie  ha.sal  portion  covered  hy 
a  soft  skin  in  wliich  tlie  nostrils  are  situated,  tlie  liind 
toe  on  tlio  same  level  as  the  others,  and  the  anterior  toe 
without  a  basal  inenihrano.  They  live  in  pairs,  lay 
generally  htit  two  eggs  for  a  brood,  hut  hrecal  often,  and 
feed  their  young,  which  are  hatched  in  a  very  fcelple 
condition,  witli  macerated  food  from  their  own  crops. 
Tliis  snli-order  is  cliielly  represeuted  by  the  Culuiubida 
or  Dove  family. 


GOO  COLU  COLU  COLU 


Co1nin'l>a.  (St.*)  often  called  the  patron-saint  of  the 
Scuts  Uigldaiiders,  b.  in  Ireland  abunt  521.  In  5fj5  he 
lett  Ids  country  with  tlie  int«'nti«>n  of  itreaching  the 
gospel  to  the  Ihcts,  ami  established  himself  in  the  Island 
of  Hy,  wliich  was  given  to  him  by  Ihidiufl,  the  I’ictish 
king,  arid  afterwards  call  tsl  Iona,  in  allusion  to  his  name; 
Iona  being  deriveil  from  a  Hebrew  name  signifying  a 
dove.  After  having  accomplished  many  miracle.s,  he 
biirieilin  his  island  two  Scottish  kings  —  Coiivallins  ami 
Kinnatil.  —  and  crowne<la  third,  lie  D.  abl.  507.  Many 
yeai‘8  alter.  Ids  hotly  was  translated  to  Down,  and  tlepus- 
ited  beside  the  remains  of  St.  Patrick  ami  St.  liridget. 

C'oliiill'bn  XoaVhi,  u.  A  small  constella-' 

formed  by  Halley  itj  the  S.  hemisphere,  near  thel 
liimier  feet  of  “Cains  Majtir.**  ! 

C'oluill'buiillK*  (Nf  .*)  a  monk.  n.  in  Ireland  about  540. 
He  went  to  France  in  590.  ami  fonmietl  the  celebrat-l 
ed  monastery  of  Lnxenil,  over  wldtdi  he  presided  f(»r 
2o  years.  The  enmity  of  Queen  Ibiuiehant  caust'd' 
him  to  be  onlered  back  to  Ireland,  from  whence  hej 
journeyed  into  Italy,  where  he  fonndeil  the  monastery  of  ' 
Bobbin  in  615.  The  order  of  the  Coliimbans  wa.s  united  > 
to  that  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  beginning  of  the  8tli| 
centurv. 

ColiiinlmViiiiti*  n.:  pL  C  'LUMBAniv.  (Arch.)  A  sub¬ 
terranean  sepulchre,  or  crypt,  in  the  walls  of  which 
were  recesses  for  cinerary  urns.  —  .-VIso,  applieti  to  the 
rece8.ses  them.selves  — The  Imh^s  left  in  tlie  wails  of  a 
building  for  tlie  insertion  of  the  end.s  of  timbers;  so 
called  from  resembling  the  niches  of  a  pigeon-house. 


Fig.  648.  —  ooLCMHARirM. 

(Discovered  at  the  Villa  RufBui,  1S22.) 

Col'ninbary,  n.  [Lat.  columbinus,  from  columha^  a 
dove.]  A  dove-cot:  a  pigeon-house. 

“  The  earth  of  cotum&ante*,  or  dove-houses,  is  much  desired  in 
the  artifice  of  saltpetre.”  —  Brotene. 

Coliini'kate*^.  [Fr. (C/iem.)  Asalt  formed 
of  coliimbic  acid  and  a  base. 

Coltiiii^bia.  a  name  given  to  the  United  States. 

C<>1iiiii'bia*  In  a  township  of  Henry  co..  on 

tlie  Cliattahoochee.  120  m.  from  .^Io^tgome|•y ;  pop.  1,38*2. 

Coliiiii  bia.  in  a  S.W  co..  a<ljoining  Louisi¬ 

ana.  The  Dorcheat  Uiver  ami  other  smaller  streams 
drain  it.  Siirlace  level,  and  soil  productive.  Oip.  Mag¬ 
nolia.  Pop.  11,3^7. 

— .4  po.st-vili{^e,  cap.  of  Chicot  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  abt.  115  m.  S.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Columbia,  in  ('alifornia,  a  po.‘!t-town  of  Tuolumne 
CO.,  on  the  Stanislaus  River,  4  m.  N.  of  Sonora;  pop, 
2.192. 

4'oliiiiibia.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tolland  co.,  *20  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford;  pop.  891. 

Coliiiiii»ia,  in  FlnrU!a,  ii  N.E.  co ,  adjoining  Georgia; 
area,  abt.  1,0(X>  .scp  m.  'I'lie  Suwanee  River  forms  its  \V. 
and  N.\V\  boiimlary,  a.s  the  Santa  Fe  does  its  S.  The 
suiTace  is  mo.stly  level  ami  covered  with  pine  timber, 
ami  the  soil  sandy.  Cap.  Alligator.  Pop.  7,335. 

Columbia,  in  an  E.  co.;  ar/rn,  abt.  .580  srp  m. 

The  Savannali  River,  wliicli  bounds  it  on  tlie  N.E.,  also 
Beparate.s  it  from  S.  Carolina.  The  surface  is  uneven 
ami  tlie  soil  moderately  fertile.  Gold  has  been  found 
Cip.  Appling.  Pop.  13,529, 

—A  villagf*  of  C  dumbia  co. 

Col  II III i>i a.  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt 

•  20')  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield;  pop.  1,*24»). 

Columbia,  in  Indiana^  a  town.ship  of  Du  B«)is  co. \pop. 
1,622. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  5  mile. 
E.S.E.  of  Imlianapolis  ;  pop.  929. 

— A  township  of  Gibson  co. ;  2>op.  *2,238. 

— A  townsliij)  of  Jennings  co. ;  })op.  1,*272.  I 

— A  township  of  .Martin  co. ;  pop.  831.  I 

— A  township  of  Whitley  co. ;  including  the  village 
of  Columbia,  1,271. 

— .4  post-village,  cap.  of  Whitley  co.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Eel  Uiver,  about  105  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop. 

1 ,663. 

C'oliimbia,  in  loiva,  a  post-offlee  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  104. 

— A  township  of  Tama  co. ;  pop.  718. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Wapello  co.,on  the  Des  Moines 
River,  abt.  70  m.  S.M'.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  of  townsliip, 
2,101. 

Columbia*  in  Kentucky.,  a  township,  cap.  of  Adair  co., 
abt.  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Krankfi>rt ;  pop.  3,616. 

Goliimbia.  or  C'oluiiibii!^.  in  Louininna,  a  post-vii- 
(  lage,  cap.  of  Cahiwell  pari.sh,  on  the  M'asliita  River,  abt. 
230  m.  N.  b.v  E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Columbia,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wasiiingtou  co.,  on  lMe:isant  River,  abt.  130  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  Augusta;  pop.  668. 

Columbia,  in  Michigan,  a  vill.age  of  Ingham  co.,  on 
Grand  River,  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 


Coliim'bia,  or  Coi/jmbi  avill’^,  a  post  village  of  Lapeer! 
CO.,  on  Flint  River,  .iImmu  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Fonliuc.  ! 

— A  post-township  of  Ju'-ksou  co. ;  pop.  I,jvi2. 

—  .4  townsliip  of  Tuscola  co. :  poft.  42-4. 

— .4  township  of  Vhu  Hiireu  co. ;  pip  1,2()9. 

Coliim'bia,  In  Mie*sixiti)pi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion 
CO.,  on  I’carl  River,  90  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Jackson  ;  pop.  66. 

Columbia,  in  MU^ouri,  a  tuwnshiit  and  post-village, 
cap.  of  Boone  co.,  about  35  in.  N.N'.W.  of  Jefl’erson  Cit.v, 
ami  about  lo  from  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  University.  /V/p.  .5.560. 

—  .4  village  of  Sr.  Louis  co.,  atthe  mouth  ofMissouri  RiA’er. 

Columbia,  in  N.  i'arolinn,  a  township  <  f  Randolpli  co.. 

on  Deep  Uiver.  a  few  m.  from  Ashboniugli ;  p"/».  1,254. 

— .4  twp.  of  Tyrrel  co  .  alO.  1  '2  m.  K  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  1,‘206 

Columbia,  in  Acic  Ifnmrshire,  a  post -townsliip  of  Coos 
co.,  on  tlie  Connecticut  River,  about  110  i*i.  N.  of  Con¬ 
cord:  pop.  762. 

Columbia,  in  \ew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Chatham  town¬ 
ship,  Morris  co.,  about  13  m.  W.  of  Newark. 

—A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  17  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

— A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  by 
Riuilinskill  Creek,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Belviderc. 

Columbia,  in  iWw  lorA*,  an  FhS.E.  co. :  area,  about 
620  sij.  ni.  It  adjoins  Massachusetts  on  the  E.,  ami  is 
bounded  by  tlie  Hudson  River  on  tlie  W.  In  the  E.  part 
the  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  M'.,  generally  level  and  feitile. 
Iron  and  lead  ores  are  fouml;  also  limesrone.  slate,  and 
marble.  The  warm  siirings  of  New  Lebanon,  in  the 
N  E.  part,  are  a  favorite  public  resort.  Cup.  lludson. 
Fop.  47,041. 

— .4  post-township  of  Herkimer  co.,  about  70  m.  W.  b}'  N. 
of  Albany:  pop  1,)>.37. 

Columbia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hamilton  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  5  m.  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati  :  j)op.  about  4,000. 

— A  village  of  Licking  co.,  16  in.  E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  ot  Lorain  co. ;  892. 

— A  township  of  Meigs  co. ;  pop.  1,286. 

— A  village  of  Putnam  co.,  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bellefontnine. 

Columbia,  in  O^'egmi,  a  N'.W.  co. ;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m.  It  borders  on  Wa.sliington  Territ«»ry  on  the  N.,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  Klaskunine  and  Senppoose  rivers.  The 
surface  is  varied  by  mountains  and  valleys:  the  former 
being  covered  with  forests  of  hemlock,  cedar,  fir,  and 
maple.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile.  Iron  orei 
is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  salt  springs  abound. 
Cap.  Saint  Helen.  J*op.  8G3. 

Columbia,  in  Pnmsylrania,  kvi  E.  central  co.;  area, 
about  375  sq.m.  Tlie  N.braiicli  of  the  Susqiudiniina 
River,  and  the  Catawis.sa  and  Fishing  creeks,  travei*He  it. 
The  surface  is  broken  by  the  Knob  and  Catawissa  moun¬ 
tains,  ami  the  Muncey  Hills  of  the  Alleghany  range. 
The  limestone  basis  of  the  valleys  renders  the  soil  very 
fertile.  Chp.  Bloomsburg.  F<'p.  28,765. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Bradford  co.,  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Towanda  ;  jxtp.  1,52L 

— A  post-borongh  in  W.  Ilempfield  township,  Lancaster 
co.,  on  the  Sn.-iquehunna  River  (which  is  liero  nearly  a 
mile  wide),  about  28  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop, 
6,461, 

— .4  post-office  of  Lancaster  co. 

Columbia,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State, 
and  seat  of  ju.'Jtice  for  Richland  district,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Congareo  River,  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad 
and  Saluda  rivers,  124  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charleston,  and  500 
from  Washington.  Lat.  35®  67'  N.,  Lon.  81®  7'  W.  It  is 
built  in  a  fine  situation,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  the  State,  being  well  laid  out  with  rectangular 
streets  and  squares,  and  covering  an  area  of  over  2  m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  shel¬ 
tered  by  parterres  of  trees.  C.  is  the  seat  of  the  College 
of  S.  Carolina,  founded  in  1804,  whicli  is  enriched  by  good 
endowments,  and  contains  a  large  and  valuable  library. 
The  other  noticeable  public  buildings  are,  the  State 
House,  Insane  Asylum,  Court  House.  Market  House, 
many  fine  clmrches(of  various  denominations),  3  banks, 
and  the  State  Arsenal.  Eiglit  newspapers  are  in  flourish¬ 
ing  e.xisteiice,  and  the  city  jiossesses  several  literary  and 
educational  institutions.  C.  is  at  the  head  of  river-navi¬ 
gation,  and  cxmnccts  with  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ac* .  by  various  lines  of  railroad.  Pop.  9,298. 

ColiiiilbiH.  in  Tenneattee,  township  and  post-village 
cap.  of  Maur.v  co..  on  Duck  River,  41  m.  S.  by  \\ .  of 
Nashville  :  pop.  of  township  4,838  ;  of  village,  2,550. 

Culumbiti.  in  7’ej*«.s*,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Brazoria 
co.,  on  the  Bmzos  River;  pop.  1,873. 

Columbia,  in  Virginia,  a  townsliiji  of  Fluvanna  co.,  at 

I  tljo  junction  of  the  Uivnnna  and  James  rivers,  about  5:: 

I  in.  \\ .  by  N,  of  Richmomi ;  pop.  ‘2,ii31. 

Coliiiiibia.  in  a  S.  central  co.;  urea,  about 

727  sq,  m.  The  AVjsconsin  and  Neeiiali  rivers  traverse 
it.  The  surface  is  umlulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Chp- 
Portage  Cit}3  Pop.  28,802. 

Coliim'bia*  (llritmti*)  an  extensive  tract  of  almost 
uninhabited  countrv.  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  N.  America, 
in  Lilt.  49®-560  N.,  Lon.  lir»o>132®  W.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Piicific,  and  Queen  Charlotte's  ^ound;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Rocky  .Mounrains;  and  on  the  S.  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory*. —  Ext.  800  in.  long,  and  nearly  400 
Broad,  exclusive  of  Vancouver's  Island,  which  is  treated 
ofelsewlure.  Area.  3*20,‘U>o  sq.  rn. —  Desc.  Theconntrvi 
may  bo  described  ns  divided  into  three  groat  districts,  by 
ninges  running  parallel  to  each  other,  wid  with  thel 
Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie  two  E.  districts  are  broken  up  I 
into  immense  valleys,  and  are  watered  by  the  river  Co-| 
lumbia,  whilst  the  W.  district  is  watered  by  the  Frazer,  i 
For  nearly  lisilf  a  century  before  being  drawn  within  thel 
pale  of  civilization,  British  C.  had  largely  yielded,  morel 
especially  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  skins  of  va-| 


rioiis  kinds,  salmon  of  excellent  quality,  and  timber  ot 
magnificent  jiroportionH,  Beyond  u  ganleii.  or  iiere  and 
there  the  semblance  of  a  farm,  little  or  nothing  bad  been 
done  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Nor  ba.s  agriculture 
even  now  made  mucb  progress.  In  most  parts  ol  the 
colony,  the  arable  Mirlace  —  scanty,  as  a  whole,  at  best  — 
otteii  amounts,  in  single  .spot.s,  only  to  ii.finitesimal 
patches,  and  those  pn»l  ably  liable  to  inniidation.  Gniz- 
iiig-gronnd  appears  to  be  more  abundant,  especially  on 
the  Middle  Frazer  River,  ainl  on  the  affinents  ot  the 
Columbia.  But,  as  tlie  command  of  water  power  cvery- 
wbere  affords  unusna!  facilities  for  lumbering,  more  biml 
will  doubtless  be  gradually  remlered  available  both  for 
pjisturage  and  for  tillage,  'fhe  gram!  obstacle,  however, 
in  tlie  way  of  all  such  iniproAeinents,  centres  in  the 
more  attractive  character  of  mining  than  ol  any  more 
regular  jiursuit.  Independently  of  silver,  which  lias 
been  discovered  in  the  lower  basin  of  tlie  Frazer,  and  <»f 
copper,  which  is  known  to  exist  immediat.ely  to  the  E. 
of  the  same,  gold  may  be  said  to  be  universally  tlifth.sed. 
In  addition  to  gold,  silver,  arid  cojiper,  abundance  of 
coal  and  iron  likewise  exist.  To  its  mineral  resources, 
British  C  mainly  owes  its  jireseiit  position.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1857  —  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
expiration  of  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Contpany  s  liceiihed  mo¬ 
nopoly —  that  led  to  the  estaldisliment  of  the  colony  in 
1858.  In  connection  witli  this  same  cause,  adventurers 
from  the  U.  States,  from  Great  Britain  and  ils  <lepen- 
deiicies,  and  even  from  China,  have  flocked  to  this  land 
of  j)romi8e.  But.  according  to  an  aiqiarently  universal 
law,  the  aborigines  liaveKufferi.’d  from  tlieiiifinx  <d  races 
superior  to  themselves.  Preferring  tlie  “fliggiiig.s”  to 
the  bunting  uml  fishing,  w  hich  were  sure  to  sni»ply  them 
with  both  food  and  raiment,  tliey  liave  perished,  in  a 
considerabie  proportion,  by  famine  and  disease.  H.  <\ 
became  a  province  of  tbo  D«)minion  of  Canada  on  July 
Ist,  1871.  Estimat.  pop.  (1871)  55,000.  Till  agriculture 
shall  have  taken  root,  and  spread  forth  branches,  there 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie 
word,  any  population  at  all.  Beyond  the  towns,  or 
rather  villages  —  purely  mercantile  appendages  of  the 
diggings — the  extrinsic  stijourners.  restless  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  in  summer,  disappear  altogether  during  winter. 
In  1868,  Victoria,  in  the  island  of  Vancouver,  was  made 
the  cap.  of  this  coloii.v.  which  is  under  tlie  admini.stra- 
tion  of  a  governor  representing  the  British  crown. 

('oliiiiibiH  C'4»lle;;e*  An  iihportant  seat  of  learning 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  chartered  in  Oct..  1754,  umier 
the  name  of  King’s  College,  wiiicn  name  wiis  changed 
to  Columbia  College  in  1784.  The  institution  comprises 
an  academic  department,  law'  school,  medical  school, 
and  school  of  mines. 

C'oliiiil'bia^l*  M.  [From  Columbia,  or  the  U.  States.] 
{Gun.)  A  kind  of  lieavy  cannon,  invented  by  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Col.  Bomfonl.  and  combining  certain  qualities  of 
the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar.  It  was  used  in  the  war 
of  1812,  but  is  now  out  of  use.  at  least  in  its  original  form. 

('oliiiiibia*  (District  of.)  See  District  or  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

I'oliiiii'bia  Falls*  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Washington 
CO. :  pop.  60S. 

C'^liiiu'biaii*  o.  [From  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 
America.]  Pertaining  So  America,  (*r  to  tlie  U.  States. 

('oliiiiibia'iia.  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. :  pop.  l,04n. 

4'4»lllillbiaiia*  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  about  78  in.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

C'oliiiiibiaiia*  in  O'lio,  an  E.N.E.  county,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  area,  about  490  sq.  m.  It  is  intei'sected  by  the 
Little  Beaver  River  and  the  Sandy  and  Yellow  creeks. 
The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  nndiiliitiiig.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Limestone,  iron  ore.  ami  stone  coal 
are  found.  0>p.  New  Lisbon.  Pop.  38,299. 

Columbian  Coilo;r<*.  Washington,  D.  C.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  iu  1821.  In  1873,  its  name  was  changed  to  tliat 
of  CoLOMIU.AN  UnIVKRSITY. 

Columbian  Grove*  in  nr^miu,  a  post-township  of 
Lunenburg  co.]  pop.  1,422. 

Columbia  River*  or  Oregon,  (ne  largest  stream  on 
the  W.  side  of  N.  .\inerica.  with  an  extremely  tortuous 
course.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  51® 
N.  Lat.,  and  116®  W.  Lon.  It  takes  a  course  first  N  W. 
till  about  53®  N.  L:tt. ;  ami  then  nearly  S.  for  abt.  245  m., 
till  its  junction  with  the  Flathead  or  Clarke's  River.  It 
then  pursues  a  W. S.W.  course,  being  precij'itated  ov«t 
Some  Very  high  falls,  till  it  reaches  Fort  O'Kniiegun.  in 
about  48®  N.  Lat.  and  120®  W.  Lon.,  when  it  flows  S.  lo 
Fort  Nt'Z  Perces,  a  distance  of  125  ni..  w  here  it  is  joined 
bv  the  Great  Snake  River  from  the  S.E.  After  recei\ing 
the  latter,  the  C.  turns  to  theW.:  and  ]>nrsuing  that 
direction  during  the  rcinuinder  of  its  course,  falls  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Cape  Disappointment  on  the 
N.,  and  Point  Adams  on  the  S.;  in  46®  18'  N.  Lat..  and 
124®  \y .  Lon. .  Its  embouchure  is  5  or  G  ni.  in  width.  It 
has  not.  w’here  deepest,  more  than  from  4^  to  6  fathoms 
water  over  its  bar,  on  w’hich  the  sea  breaks  w  ith  con¬ 
siderable  violence.  making  its  ingress  and  egress,  tosail- 
ing-vessels,  a  work  always  of  much  difficulty,  and  jirac- 
ticnble  only,  it  is  said,  at  certain  seasons.  Vessels  may 
ascend  the  C.  to  Fort  A’amonver  alamt  100  in.  direct 
from  its  month;  and  vessels  of  very  light  draught  may 
advance  about  80  m.  further. 

C'oliimbja  Xfuf  ion*  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Lorain  co. 

Columbia  Villa^io*  in  Aew  Fork,  a  village  of  8t. 
Lawrence  0*0.,  on  the  Gnu»s  River,  about  21  in.  E.  by  N. 
of  Ogdensburg. 

Coliimbiavillo*  in  Indinna,  a  village  of  Martin  co., 
about  95  m.  8.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Coliimbiaville*  in  AVw  Fork,  a  village  of  Stockport 
township.  Columbia  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kinder- 
hook  and  Claverack  creeks,  a  few  m.  N.  of  Hudsuo. 
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Coliiml>idse«  n.pl.  [From  I*}it.co?t/ni?>f7,A<love.](Z^7.)| 
Tlie  Dove  fuuiily,  sub-order  CoiumfxPy  comprising  doves' 
which  liave  the  bill  horny  at  the  tip,  1-  and  soine-i 
times  14  tail-feathers,  and  the  plumage  more  or  less' 
adt>rued  with  metallic  lustre.  About  a  dozen  species' 
are  found  in  N.  America,  and  all  but  2  or  3  belong  to  the 
S.  or  S.W.  States.  See  Pioeon.  I 

C4>l'tiinbiiie,  n.  [Lai.  from  columba^  a 

dove.J  A  little  dove. 

{B  t.)  See  .\QCILEGI^. 

{Draniatic.)  In  pantomimes,  the  name  given  to  the 
female  performer  in  the  hariequitiade. 

—a.  Like,  or  perLaining  to,  a  pigeon  or  dove;  of  a  dove- 
color,  or  like  tlie  neck  of  a  dove. 

Collim'bite.  n.  [Fr.  colombiU.']  {Min)  A  rare,  dark- 
gray,  h;M'd,  crystalline  mineral,  containing  nitric  acid 
combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Coliiiii'biiiiii,  n.  [From  OAumbia^  America.]  {Chem) 
The  former  name  of  Niobite,  y.  r. 

Coliiin’bo,  n.  See  Calumb.\. 

Coluin'biiK.  Christopher.  [The  Latinized  form  of  the 
It.  Colombo;  Sp.  Colon)  The  discoverer  of  Ameri<ra.  b. 
in  Genoa,  1435  or  1436,  (others  say  1446.)  It  Ls  said  ihat 
his  father  followed  the  trade  of  wool-comber,  but,  in 
fact,  we  have  no  dehiiito  information  about  the  family 
and  early  life  of  lie  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14. 
Little  is  known  of  him  till  we  hnd  liim  at  LislH)n,  in 
1470.  lie  was  th»*n  about  3o  years  of  age.  t^ill,  an«l  well- 
formed,  of  dignified  carriage,  and  eng:tging  mannej*s 
(see  fig.  103).  Already  his  hair  had  become  quite  white; 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  tlie  hardships  and  anxieties 
of  his  early  days.  About  this  time  ho  marrie<l  Kele|>d 
MonU  de  Palestrello,  daughter  of  a  deceased  Italian 
navigator.  He  now  occupied  himself  in  constructing 
maps  and  charts,  made  several  voyages  to  the  C(»ast  of 
Africa,  visited  tlie  Canaries  and  .\z«>re5,  and,  eager  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  existing  kiiowledg?.  niaile  a  voyage, 
in  1477,  to  the  northward  of  Iceland.  Before  this  time, 
however,  he  had  conceiveil  the  design  of  reaching  India 
by  a  westward  course.  Judging  from  the  latest  and 
best  accounts,  he  gave  by  far  too  great  an  extension  to 
the  east  of  Asia;  and,  on  high  authoril}',  took  the  size  of 
a  degree  considerably  below  the  truth,  thus  greatly  un¬ 
der-estimating  the  earth's  size.  It  followe*!  that  thoAt 
lantic  might  easily  be  traversed.  The  scheme  was  a 
magnificent  one;  but  it  i.s  difficult  for  us  now,  in  the 
advanced  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  l«»ok  at  it  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  lK>ldness.  He  supported  his  views  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  writers,  who 
had  suggested  that  India  might  be  reached  by  going 
west  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  by  traditions 
and  rumors  concerning  land  to  the  west,  and  objects 
seen  floating  in  the  Atlantic,  or  cast  tu^bore  by  westerly 
winds.  C<»pious  memoranda  of  all  the  grounds  of  his 
pcr-^ujisioa  were  found  among  his  papers.  To  reach  In¬ 
dia  by  sea  was  still  the  great  prohlem  of  geography.  C 
offered  to  John  II.  of  Portugal  to  solve  it  by  sailing 
westwards;  and  would  most  probably  have  prevailetl 
upon  the  king  to  send  out  an  expedition,  had  it  not  b<-en 
for  the  secret  counteridotting  of  some  of  the  council, 
whose  duplicity,  winked  at  by  the  monarch,  so  disgusted 
C,  that  he  took  his  departure  for  Spain.  This  was  hi 
14S4  or  1485;  his  only  comjianion  was  his  sou  Diego, 
then  about  eleven  years  old,  his  wife  having  died  some 
time  previously.  Though  entering  Sjmin  in  great  pov¬ 
erty,  he  soon  made  friends,  and  g«*t  an  introduction  to 
the  king  and  queen.  They  hesitateil  to  und«Ttake  so 
great  an  onterjirise,  and  several  councils  reported  unfa¬ 
vorably  ;  still  C.  persevered  in  new  applications,  and  t<»r 
Seven  years  was  kept  in  a  painful  state  of  su-pense.  At 
length,  after  a  last  trial,  in  February,  1492,  he  lelt  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  France. 
Two  of  his  friends  got  an  immediate  interview'  with  the 
qtieen  —  overcame  her  scruples  —  and  C.  was  brouglit 
back.  Isabella  had  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels,  but  the 
king  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds,  C.  himself  undertaking  an  eighth,  and 
getting  the  same  part  of  the  profit,^.  He  w'as  to  have 
one-eighth  of  all  metals,  gems,  and  merchandise,  the  of¬ 
fice  of  admiral,  with  de.scent  of  title,  and  to  he  vh  eroy 
and  governor-general  of  the  new'  lands.  The  artiele.sof 
agreement  were  signed  on  April  17,  1492.  On  Friday, 
August  3,  1492,  the  expedition  sailed  from  Pabis,  near 
Moguer  on  the  TInto ;  it  consisted  of  three  small  vessels, 
two  without  deck.s  (see  fig.  104),  and  120  men,  w’ho  had 
been  procure<l  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  owing  to  ihe 
general  dread  of  the  voyage.  The  celebrated  brothers 
Pinzon  commanded  the  two  smaller  vessels,  of  about 
fifty  tons  eacli,  named  the  Pintaand  Nina;  the  admiral, 
the  Santa  Maria.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  wiw 
the  mutinous  tendency  of  the  crews,  excittnl  by  their 
terrors.  C.  repressed  these  with  extraordinary  tact;  he 
was,  besides,  a  skilful  sailor,  and  had  helps  which  a  few 
years  before  did  not  exist.  The  compass  ha<l  been  re¬ 
ceiving  more  attention,  and  theiustrolalie,  an  instrument 
like  our  sextant,  had  been  lately  intmduced. —  Sitting 
on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  11, 149'2,  gazing  earne.stly  ahead,  C.  plainly  saw 
moving  lights  upon  some  land.  Four  hours  of  most  ex¬ 
citing  suspense  folltnved.  At  2  A.  m.,  Rodrigo  Triana,  a 
sailor  in  the  Pinta,  which  was  a  little  in  ailvance,  saw 
the  land  itself.  Dawn  revealed  a  lovely  island  —  Gua 
mihani.  or  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  He  after¬ 
wards  discovered  Cuba  and  Ilayti :  and  deeming  all  these 
portions  of  Asia, —  a  delusion  under  which  he  labored 
till  his  latest  hour, —  he  called  the  inhabitants  Indians  ; 
a  name  wliich  became  general  before  the  truth  was 
known.  The  discovery  produced  an  extraordinary  sen¬ 
sation  in  Europe:  and  C.  was  received  by  the  sovereigns, 
and  in  every  part  of  Spain,  with  the  highest  honor. — 
On  Sept.  25, 1493  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of 


seventeen  ships  and  1.500  men,  and  discovered  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Isles.  Jamaica,  Porto  Kico,  &€.,  ami  tonnded  a  col¬ 
ony  in  Hispaniola.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes  t»f  mak¬ 
ing  rapiil  lortunes,  many  of  the  adventurers  who  went 
out  w  ith  him  became  discontented,  ami  returning;  home, 
spread  calumnies  against  the  admiral.  lxM\ing  his 
brother  Bartholomew’  governor,  he  returned  home,  was 
received  with  favor. and  refuted  all  theeharges  preferred 
by  his  enemies.  His  third  voyage,  entered  upon  May 
o6,  1498,  was  rewarded  by  the  disc<*veiy  of  TrinMud, 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  coa.*'tof  Paria.  He  fonml  the  new 
Colony  in  a  disorganized  state,  ami  remained  some  time 
to  restore  order.  Complaints,  however,  still  reached 
Sj»ain,  and  a  commissioner  named  Bi>badilla  was  sent 
out  to  institute  inquiri»*s.  He  exceeded  his  i)owi'r8.  and 
sent  C.  home  in  irons,  with  his  two  brothers,  B.irtholo- 
mew  and  Di**go.  Tliere  was  a  general  burst  of  indigna¬ 
tion  in  Spain;  the  king  disclaimed  complicity,  and  the 
queen  bestowed  her  usual  favor.  Bobadilla  was  recalle<i, 
but  the  admiral  was  not  reinstat('<l.  'J  his  favor  he  long 
sought  in  vain,  ami  till  the  day  <*f  his  death  he  got  no 
redress,  though  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  proof 
against  him.  C.  hml  served  the  king's  pnrp(»se.  wlio 
now  repented  that  he  had  bestowed  such  pow’ers  and 
privileges.  The  admiral  W’as,  however,  8<‘ut  upon  a 
fourth  voyage,  May  9,  1502,  to  search  fi»r  a  passage  from 
the  Caribbean  8ea  into  what  was  suiiposctl  to  be  the 
great  Indian  Sea.  from  which  Vasco  de  Gama  had  re¬ 
cently  returned  laden  with  the  richest  treasure.  The 
voyage  was  disastrous;  and  the  constitution  of  C,  on 
which  the  infirmities  of  ago  hail  already  made  inroads, 
never  rt‘Covere«i  from  the  shock  which  it  sustained.  In 
coasting  Centr.al  America,  ho  got  a  hint,  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  might  have  le<l  to  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific,  and  shed  new  lustre  on  his  declining  years. 
He  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  1504.  ami  renew’ed 
his  appeals  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  tlie  king. 
M’hile  urging  them  in  person,  or  hy  means  of  his  son. 
brother,  and  other  friends,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  gout,  and  expired  on  May  20, 1506.  in  full  i>os- 
BcsMon  of  his  faculties,  and  in  a  very  pious  frame  of 
mimi.  In  his  latter  days,  his  connection  w'ith,  and  neg¬ 
lect  of,  Beatrice  Enriquez,  of  Seville,  mother  of  his 
natural  son  Fernando,  “  weighed  heavily  on  his  cou- 


Fig.  649,  —  HOUSE  ix  which  columbus  died,  (at  Seville.) 

science.'’  and  on  his  death-bed  he  made  provision  f«>r 
h<*r.  Fernando  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age;  ho  i»e- 
canie  the  biographer  t»f  his  lather,  by  whom  lie  had  al¬ 
ways  been  treat wl  with  tlio  same  affivtioiiale  regard  as 
liis'othcr  son.  The  latter,  Don  Diego,  renewed  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  redress;  and,  at  length.  commeuct*<l  a  law 
jirocess  against  the  king,  before  the  high  council  ol  the 
Indies.**  This  court  decided  against  hisiinyesty;  ami, 
about  the  same  time,  a  mutual  attachment  having 
sprung  up  between  the  young  admiral  and  the  Donna 
Maria  de  ToK*do,  niece  of  the  celcbnited  liuke  of  Alva, 
w  ho  w;is  coti.-in-german  to  Ferdinand,  ami  higli  in  his 
favor,  .«uch  influence  was  brouuht  to  betir,  that  the  king 
was  obliged  to  yield ;  though  not  so  far  as  to  restore  fully 
the  dignities  and  privileges  at  first  conferred.  As  vice- 
qni'cn  of  Hispaniola,  this  lady  behaved  with  great  <lig- 
nity,  propriety,  and  spirit,  and  did  excellent  service  to 
lier  husbanil,  who,  like  his  father,  wjus  never  free  from 
the  persecution  of  enemies.  Her  eldest  sou.  Don  Luis, 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  former  titles  for  a  handsome 
pension,  with  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Jamaic;i.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Don 
Diego,  her  cousin;  and  they  jointly  enjoyed  the  honors 
and  estates,  but  died  without  issue;  — ami  the  legiti- 
m.ite  male  line  became  extinct.  .At  length,  in  1608,  the 
property  and  titles  passed  into  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Braganai,  in  the  person  of  Don  Nunez  de  Portugallo, 
who  was  grandson  of  Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Don 
Diego  C.s  by  his  wife,  Donna  Maria  deToU*do. 

Colum'blis,  in  Arhansati,  a  village  of  Hempstead  co., 
about  10  III.  \V.  of  Washington,  the  county  se.it. 

Collllilbus,  in  Canada  W.,  a  village  of  York  co.,  40  m. 
N  E.  of  Toronto;  pop.  about  3n0. 

ColmiibUH.  in  Florida^  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
on  the  Suwanee  River,  about  80  ui.  E.  of  Tallalnt^see 

— A  post-office  of  Madisou  co. 

C'oUiiabuH,  a  flourishing  city  of  Georgia,  cap.  of  Mus¬ 
cogee  CO.,  on  the  E.  bunk  of  theOhuttahoochee  River.  90 
m.'  W.S.W.  of  .Macon,  128  W.S.W.  of  Milledgeville,  and 
2i>0  W.  of  Savannah.  The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable 
hence  to  Apalachicola,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  durin: 
months  of  the  year,  and  conveys  vast  quantities  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  that  port  for  foreign  shipment.  C.,  as  a  city  and 
nucleus  of  trade,  ranks  about  third  in  the  State:  it  is 
well  and  handsomely  built,  and  the  streets  (of  rectangu¬ 


lar  form)  are  pleasantly  shaded  by  foliage.  A  fine  bridge 
spans  the  river  here,  and  connects  the  city  with  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gimrd,  on  its  opposite  bank.  C.  contains  some 
spacious  and  handsome  public  buildings,  and  lias  manu- 
fucture.s  of  cottons,  woollens,  paper,  i  in  piemen  ts  of  farm- 
husbandry,  Ac.,  beshh'S  possessing  an  active  business  in 
iron-founding.  Three  railroads,  the  Muscog^r,  the  Mont- 
gonury  and  We$i  iY/i>i^,and  the  .lATiiVg  and  Girard^  have 
their  termini  in  this  city.  lOp.  7,401. 

C^ltiin'biiA.  in  ///twois.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  CO.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Quincy :  pop.  975. 

Columbia,  ill  luilintui,  a  village  of  .Adams  co.,  about 
DXi  m.  W.  of  Sjiriiigfleld. 

— A  iMist  village,  cap  of  B.irtiiolomew  co.,  on  the  E.  fork 
of  While  River,  41  miles  8.S.E.  of  Indianapolis ;  pop. 
.1,35 ». 

— .A  Piwnship  of  Bartholomew  co. ;  pop.  5,187. 

—.A  \illag»»  of  Madison  co.,  alNmt  6  in.  S.E.  of  Anderson. 

ColiliilbilH,  in  lown.  ;i  po.st-villago  of  .Allamakee  co., 
on  the  Mi<sissii)pi  River,  about  So  m.  alK3ve  Dubuque. 

•.A  township  of  leiiiisa  co.  ;  pop.  2.344.— .A  village  in  this 
township,  about  22  m.  j5.W.  of  Muscatine,  and  about  3 
in.  W.  of  Gie  Iowa  River;  pop.  850. 

in  Kun»vf.  a  village  of  Doniphan  co.,  on 
the  Mi-«souri  River,  about  10  in.  N.N.W.  of  8t.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Coin  111  !nis.  in  Kenluckfp  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Hickman  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a!>out  300  m. 
W.S  W.  of  Frankfiirt:  pop.  of  township,  2,.573. 

Colninbiis,  in  .Miebupm.  a  post-village  and  towmship 
of  St.  Clair  co.,  on  Belle 'River,  about  40  m.  N  N.E.  of 
Detroit;  pop.  1,218. 

-.A  village  of  Ingliam  co.,  on  Grande  River,  about  12  m. 
8.  hy.  \V.  of  Lansing. 

Coliiinbii!^.  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Columbus  tow'n- 
ship,  Anoka  co.,  about  22  m.  N.of  St.  Paul;  p^jp.  of 
township,  71. 

Columbus,  in  Mis»insippi,  a  town,  cap. of  I/Owndes co., 
on  the  Tombigbee  River,  about  140  ni.  N.E.  of  Jackson  ; 
pop.  4,812. 

Coliimbii'-,  in  .Vw«o«rt,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Johnson  co.,  about  106  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City; 
pop.  1,3J4. 

CoSiiiiibUH,  in  Xftrlh  Carolina,  aS.  co.,  bordering  on  S. 
Carolina;  arett.  about  600  sq.  m.  The  Lumber  River 
bounds  it  on  the  N.W.,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  tlie 
Waccamaw  River.  The  surface  is  level,  and  in  some 
parts  marshy.  Cap.  Whitesville.  Pop.  8,474 

— .A  post-village,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  alxiut  90  m.  W.  of  Char¬ 
lotte  ;  pop.  744. 

ColiiiiibilH,  in  AVftrusA-u,  a  township  and  post-village, 
cap.  of  Piatte  co.,  on  the  Loupe  fork  of  Platte  River, 
about  86  m  W.  by  N.  of  Omaha  City;  pop.  1.2^13. 

in  A'cra'At,  a  P.  0.  of  K'lueralda  co. 

Coliiiiibtisi,  ill  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mansfield 
township.  Burlington  co.,  about  12  in.  S.8.E.  of  Trenton. 

ColiiriibiiH.  in  A'  ic  Vot  k,  a  post-township  of  Chenango 
CO.,  on  the  Unadilla  River,  about  33  m.  8.W.  of  Utica; 
pop.  1,197. 

I'oliiiiibus,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  and  seat  of  justice 
of  Franklin  co.,  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Scioto  River,  90  m.  from  its  outlet,  116  m.  N.E.  of 
Cincinnati,  ami  350  m.  from  Washington;  Lat.  39^  57' 
N.,  Ijon.  83^3'  W.  C.  may  be  deemeil  the  third  city  of 
the  State  in  point  of  size  and  importance,  yielding  only, 
in  these  essentials,  to  Cincinnati  ami  Cleveland.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1812,  and  established  as  the  seat  of  govt. ;  and 
in  1S34  was  incorporatKl  as  a  city.  It  is  built  on  the  rec¬ 
tangular  plan,  and  laid  out  with  considerable  taste  and 
uniformity.  Its  finest  public  edifice  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  State  House,  or  Capitol,  a  building  second  only 
to  its  namesako  at  Wnshington  with  regard  to  size. 
This  is  a  nibble  structure,  having  dimensions  of  304  ft. 
ill  length,  by  a  width  of  134,  and  covers  an  area  of 
55,936  sq.  ft.  It  is  reared  of  gray  limestone,  giving  it 


sq.  _  - 

tlie  appearance  of  a  marble  structure,  and  presents  a 
chaste  ami  elegant  outside  appearance  —  a  quality  in  no 
wise  deteriorated  from  in  tlie  aspect  and  aiTangements 
of  its  interior  fittings  and  accommodations.  Besides  this, 
C.  brings  forward  to  notice  her  fine  and  extremely  well- 
onleied  Penitentiary.  Asylums  for  the  di-af  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  and  the  lunatic,  are  here  conducteil  on  the 
large>t  ami  most  improveil  scale;  while  some  18  churches, 
tlie  Sterling  Medical  College,  the  State  University,  and 
an  assortment  of  literary,  educational,  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions,  attest  the  patriotic  vigor  ami  mental  spirit  of 
her  citizens,  (\  keeps  pace  with  her  sister  cities,  requir¬ 
ing  for  h**r  inrellig**nt  needs  not  fewer  than  3  daily 
newspapers,  10  weeklies,  and  2  monthly  journals ;  be¬ 
sides  being  the  cenlnil  starting-ptunt  of  the  following 
railroad  linos,  viz.,  the  CincinmUi,  ColHmhus,and  Cleve¬ 
land;  i^ntral  Ohio;  Columbus  and  Pittsburg;  Columr 
bus  and  Piqua;  and  th«  Odumbus  and  Springfield.  A 
branch  of  the  great  Ohio  Canal  also  keeps  this  city  in 
inter-comniunicafion  with  tlie  major  part  of  the  State, 
C,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  country,  is,  naturally, 
a  place  of  active  and  pro.'.perou.s  business  operations,  and 
is  yearly  increasing  her  municipal  roll  in  a  heavy  ratio 
of  capitation,  ibji.  31,274. 

ColliiilbiiH,  in  i’en/isy/runio,  a  poet-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co.,  on  Coffee  Creek,  about  33  m.  E.8.E. 
of  Erie;  pop.  ab<»ut  2,5<)n.  „  t  i 

C'4>lniiibn^«  in  Tenne*!see,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

—  A  viliHg.'  of  Polk  CO.,  on  the  lliawatsee  River,  about 
170  111.  K  S'.K- of  Nashville.  „  . 

Coliinibiis.  in  Texas,  a  twp.  of  Colorado  co.,  on  the 
Colorado,  alKiiit  Oo  ni.  S.E.  of  .Austin  City  ;  pop.  2,745. 

Collin* Ixt.**.  h'  iTiscfovin.  a  pt.st-village  and  township 
of  Coluniliia  co.,  on  Crawfi.sh  River,  on  the  Milwaukee 
ami  St.  Paul  R  R.,  about  30  m.  N.K.  of  Madison.  It  con¬ 
tains  2  banks.  Pup.  of  township,  2,840 ;  of  village,  l,8s8- 
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C'ollimbiQM  C'ily,  in  7m/;a,  a  village  and  township  of 
Louisa  CO.;  also  called  Columbus,  q.  y. 

Coluiii'biiM  Orove,  in  O/ao,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
CO.,  about  UK)  in.  N  W .  of  Columbus. 

Colitmoria.  n.  [b'roin  Lat.  column.] 

The  axis,  or  central  colinuu,  of  a  pod  or  sjfore-case. 

{Zool.)  The  central  column,  taking  its  risetium  the 
basal  centre,  in  most  of  the  univalve  shells. 

ColiiinelliH'cests  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  (^inchonale.x.  Diao.  Kpipetalous  stn- 
mens,  sinuous  anthers  bursting  longitu<iinali.u  and  un- 
syminetrical  flowers.  —  The  order  con^i?•ts  ot  a  single 
gemis,  Cofumrllia^  which  includes  3  i»j)t*cies  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico  ami  Peru.  Their  properties 


Of  the  shape  of  a  columella,  or 


Pifj.  650. 

1,  fillet;  — *2.  erma  recta  ;  —  3,  corona; — 
4,  ovole^  ;  —  5,  cavetto; — 6.  tenia;  —  7. 
upper  facia; — 8,  lower  facia; — 9.  at)a- 
CU3;  — 10.  ovolo;  —  11.  neck:  — 12.  astra¬ 
gal  :  — 13,  apophyges  ;  — 14,  torus  ;  —  15. 
pliutii. 


and  uses  are  unknown. 

€olniueriiforiii«  a. 

small  column. 

Coliiniii,  (koVum,)  v.  [Lat.  cohnnva,  cohimni;  W. 
colo/Hy  from  colnf,  a  stem  or  stalk,  a  prop  or  support.] 
{Arch.)  A  member  of  a  cylindrical  form,placeil  upright 
for  support  of 
buildiug.s,  princi¬ 
pally  wrought  in 
stone,  and  made 
decorative  in  con¬ 
formity  to  tlio 
order  and  style  of 
decorative  coinj)©- 
sition.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  base,  a 
shaft  or  body,  and 
a  capital,  and  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  pi¬ 
laster,  which  is 
square  on  the 
plan.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  cut 
their  C.  in  sucli  a 
manner  as  to 
make  them  swell 
out  slightly  at 
about  one- third 
of  the  entire 
height  from  the 
base.  This  was 
called  the  eyitasi$ 
of  tlie  C.,  and  was 
effecteil  by  means 
of  a  sliding  rule 
known  as  the  rule 
ofNicomedes.  The 
measurement  and 
proportion  of  C. 
were  regulated 
by  the  diameter 
of  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft, 
which  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  parts 
called  modules; 
each  modulo 
being  subdivided 
into  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  Peculiarities  in  the  C.  used  in  the  architecture  of 
different  countries  and  periotis  will  he  noticed  in  tlie 
articles  devoted  to  each  style  of  architecture,  and  to 
each  part  of  a  C.  a**  pointed  out  in  i-V/;.  650.  —  Among 
the  most  celebrated  triumphal  columns  of  antiquity  is 
Trajan's  column,  erect¬ 
ed  in  Rome,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Forum  Tra- 
jani ;  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  as  a 
commemoration  of  his 
victory  over  the  Da¬ 
cians,  and  executed,  as 
it  is  believed,  by  .^pol- 
lodorus,  .A.  D.  115.  It 
is  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  132  feet  in  heigljt. 

The  shaft  is  constructed 
of  3-t  pieces  of  Greek 
marble,  joined  with 
scraps  of  bronze,  and, 
for  beauty  of  style,  and 
eleg;ince  of  proportion, 
is  considered  a  ma.ster- 
piece  of  art.  2,500  fig¬ 
ures  are  sculptured 
on  the  entire  work; 
they  are  2  feet  in  (  -  Jj’; 
heiglit  at  the  shaft,  and 
gradually  increiise  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  at  the 
top. 

*~An  erect  or  elevated 
structure  resembling 
a  coliirun;  any  b«)dy 
pressing  perpemlicularly  on  its  base 
water,  the  vertebral  column. 

{.Mil.)  A  large  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  deep  files, 
80  JUS  to  present  a  narrow  front.  The  term  “  in  column  ” 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  in  line,”  when  troops 
present  an  extended  front. 

(TVat//.)  A  fleet  of  ships  arranged  in  sailing  line  of 
succession. 

{Brintinff.)  A  perpendicular  section  of  a  page, 

{Arilh.)  A  set  of  arithmetical  numbers,  placed  for 
addition  in  a  hvluiluted  form  ;  as,  a  column  of  figures 

{Bot.)  The  consolidated  stamens  and  pistils  of  Orclii- 
daceso. 


Fiy.  651.  —  COLUMN  OF  TRAJAN. 

as,  a  column  of 


{Anat.)  Tlie  term  is  applied  to  longitudinal  portions 
or  tracts  of  the  myelun,  of  which  there  are  three  in  each 
lateral  moiety,  calleil.  from  their  situation  in  the  up¬ 
right  posture  of  man,  anterior,  middle,  and  poslerwr 
columns. 

I'oliiiii'iickr^  a.  [Lat.  coUonnoria.]  Formed  in  col- 
nnins;  having  tlio  lorm  ofcoliunns;  like  tlie  shaft  of  a 
C(duinn:  as,  co^uimiur  spar. 

4^'4»liiiikiiar'ity,n.  Slate  orpositiou  of  being  columnar. 

a.  Columned;  having  columns.  i 

i’olliiiiiioci,  i^Kol'umd,)  a.  Possessing  columns;  col-, 
unm.ited.  ! 

C'oruiiiai-i’«ile«  n.  {Printing)  A  thin  rule  of  brass, | 
u-^ed  to  divide  vertically  columns  of  i)rinted  matter. 

Coliire',  71.  [Gr.  kohnu'ox  —  mutilated,  and  oito'os, 
tuil.J  (As^7W?.)  One  of  the  two  imaginary  great  circles 
of  tlio  celestial  spln-re  intersecting  the  poles  of  the 
world;  one  passing  through  the  equinoctial  p<iint8  ol 
Arie.s  and  Libra  and  tlie  jioleof  the  equator;  and  the 
other  thrtuigh  the  solstitial  points  of  Cancer  ami  Capri¬ 
corn,  and  till*  poles  both  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator. 
For  this  reason  the  first  is  called  the  and  the 

secoml  the  soUtiHal  colure.  The  name  is  siqiposed  to 
liave  been  given  to  them  because  a  jiortiun  ot  tliese 
circles  is  always  concealed  from  view  under  the  liori- 
ztin.  —  Brande. 

in  California,  a  N.'NV.  co. ;  arra,  about  2,R90  sq. 
m.  Tlie  Sacramento  River  bounds  it  on  ihe  E.,  a.s  <loes 
the  lied  Creek,  partly  on  the  N.  It  is  also  drained  by 
the  Elder,  Tombs,  >tone,  and  Syracuse  creeks.  Tin- 
coast  range  passes  along  its  W.  border.  l^eriile. 

Cap.  Colusa.  Pop.  6,165. 

— A  i>o.«it-t(*wn,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  90  m.  N.N.E. 
of  llenicia ;  pop.  2,193. 

C’ollllo'u.  «.  {Bol)  A  g'-nus  of  plants,  order  Fuftacrip. 
Tiiey  are  shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves.  C.  or- 
borrsri-ns,  the  blmhler-seiina,  is  a  hardy,  tree-llowering 
shrub,  native  of  ltal.v,&c.,aini  growing  almost  alone  on 
the  summits  of  Mount  N  esuvius.  Its  leaves  are  used 
instead  of  senna. 

i'ol'villo*  in  Kf>ntucky,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co.  ^ 

^.'ol'ville  Valloy,  iu  Washington  Territory,  derives 
il.s  name  from  an  English  fort  in  Columbia,  Lat.  43®. 
It  is  about  50  m.  long,  and  3  wide,  and  large  quantities 
of  very  rich  land  are  nnoccupietl.  Pinckney  City  (called 
also  Colville)  has  recently  been  estalilished,  and  already 
lias  a  po}>.  of  over  300.  Near  it  are  the  U.  states  mili¬ 
tary  p'»t  (Fort  Colville),  and  the  Indian  reservation. 
This  V icinity,  since  18.i4,  lias  attracted  much  attention 
as  a  gold-mining  region.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the 
streams  ami  bars  from  the  Sjiokane  River  to  the  N. 
boundary,  and  up  the  Pen  d'Oreille  to  the  Catholic 
^Mission. 

C'orvin's  C'roeU,  in  y.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  New 
Hanover  co. 

Co!yni'bi4lrp,  «.  pL  {Zool.)  Tlie  Divers,  a  family  of 
bii'il.s,  order  yatat'O'es.  They  inhabit  the  northern  n*- 
gions,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  legs  being  placed 
80  far  back,  tliat 
they  always  us- 
sume  an  erect  po¬ 
sition  when  stand¬ 
ing.  Their  feet  are 
large  and  webbed; 
they  are  rapid  and 
powerful  divers; 
and  they  lee«l 
both  on  fi.sh  and 
vegetables.  —  Tlie 
genus  Cohjmhvg, 
or  Divers  projier, 
has  the  bill  com- 
pre.ssed  and  aeute. 
tail  short  and 
rounded.  Birds  of 
this  genus  excel 
all  others  in  div¬ 
ing,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  progre.ss  b»*- 
neath  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

They  are  solitary,  keen-sighted,  and  wary.  The  Great 
Northern  Diver,  or  Loon,  C.  toi'iiuatus,  of  N.  America,  is 
31  inches  long,  and  the  wing  14  inches.  The  Black- 
throated  Diver,  arc‘G'c«.«,  of  tlie  northern  regions,  is 
about  2H  inches  long,  and  the  wing  12  inche.s.  —  The 
genus  l*otiic‘j)s,  or  Grebes,  has  the  bill  long,  slender, 
and  pointed;  the  head  in  the  spring  ornamented  with 
tiitts.  Tliese  binls  friMpient  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea- 
coast.  M'licn  alarmed,  th*“y  remain  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  exposing  only  tlio  bill.  The  Crested  Greln* 
of  N.  America,  P.  cristafus,  sometiinoa  called  Cargoose,  is 
23  inclic.s  long,  umber  brown  above,  silvery  white  below. 

Col'za,  n.  See  Rape. 

Com*,  a  Latin  jirefix,  used  in  composition  for  enm,  be¬ 
fore  tlie  letters,  h,  p,and  m, signifying  to,  with,  or  against. 
Sec  Con. 

n.  [Or.  kumn,  from  koimao.  to  lull  or  hush  to 
sleep.]  {Med.)  A  slate  of  drowsy  insensibility,  in  whicli 
the  patient,  a.s  if  overcome  by  a  deailly  sleep,  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  nuiseil.  C.,  though  fr«*qnontly  the  result 
of  a  congested  state  of  the  brain,  as  in  apoplexy,  may 
arise  from  the  narcotic  influence  of  opium,  hemlock, 
belladonna,  and  other  drugs  acting  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem:  from  large  quantities  of  spirits  taken  into  the 
stomach;  or  from  the  formation  of  abscess  on  the  brain, 
and  the  effusion  of  puss  or  serum  on  tlie  surface  of  that  or¬ 
gan  ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  injury  to  the  skull  or  head, 
as  fr(*m  falls,  blows.  Sec.  (\,  in  whatever  state  found,  is 
always  a  mere  symptom,  its  treatment  falling  under  that 

I  pursued  iu  apoplexy,  poisoniug  by  narcotic  drugs,  &c. 


Fig.  C52.—  LLA.  K-TUROATED  DIVER. 
{Colymlxts  glacialis.) 


Co'inn.  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  kome.  tail  of  a  comet.]  {A.gfron.) 
The  nebulous  atnlo^phere  burroumling  the  nucleus  of  a 
comet. 

{Bfft.)  Tlie  assemblage  of  branches  forming  the  liead 
of  a  forest  tree. —  Also  used  to  denote  Itracts  that  are 
empty  and  teriiiinate  an  iiifloresceucc,  tus  iu  Skilvia  i/cr- 
min  wm. 

C'o'nia  IU*r<‘ii'ic*us,  n.  (Astron.)  A  constellation 
of  the  N.  hemisphere,  abt.  5®  of  the  equinoctial  colure, 
and  midway  between  Cor  C'oroli  on  the  N.E.,aiid  Deiu*- 
bola  on  the  S.W.  The  principal  stars  are  of  the  4th  ami 
5th  magnitude. 

C'omaoc*llio«  a  fortified  town  of  Central 

Italy,  30  m.  K.S.E.  of  Ferrara;  pop.  6,000. 

Co'iiiack*  in  A'cic  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
abt.  T‘'7  m.  vS.S.E.  of  Albany. 

C'omar.  in  7\'xa.<i,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  l.O^^O.sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Guadalupe  and  Cibolo  rivers, 
and  by  Comal  Creek,  an  aflluent  of  the  Guadalniie. 
The  surface  isgenemlly  hilly.  Cap.  New  Braunfels.  Pop. 
5,283. 

C'oiital' Tou  n,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  the  above  co., 
near  the  juiiciion  of  Comal  Creek  with  the  Guadalupe 
River. 

Coinu'iia.  (.Die.  Grog.,)  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  (8nppo.«ed 
to  be  the  modern  Klbostan.)  on  tlie  river  Saius;  cele¬ 
brated  in  antiquity  for  its  tempioof  Ai  teinis  Tauropoli.s. 

— A  city  of  Pontus,  (now  Tokat,)  equally  celebrated  lor 
its  devotion  to  the  godiless  Artemis. 

Coiiian<*liO«  in  Texas,  a  centra!  co. ;  or^a.  abt.  1.000  sq. 
m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leon  River,  and  the  Rush  and 
Buckeye  creeks.  Cap.  Comanche.  Pop.  1,UU1. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co. 

C'oiiianelio  Indians,  the  large.st  and  most  warlike 
Indian  nation  on  the  N.  American  continent,  are  a  no¬ 
mad  race,  roaming  at  large  troin  llie  coast  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf  to  tln^E.  sk>po  of  the  Rocky  Moulitains.  Tliey 
have  no  villages  or  fixed  location  ;  but  are  UhUally  foumi 
in  W.  Texa.s  and  New  Mexico,  nion*  particularly  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  Rio  Seco,  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  ami  the 
Colorado,  Brazos,  ami  San  Antuni<i  rivers.  They  are  met 
with  sometimes  as  far  N.  as  Santa  Ke.  and  they  make  an 
aiiinial  raid  into  Me.xico,  often  ])enetratiiig  as  far  S.  as 
Durango,  coininitting  great  d«-pie<lations.and  fri  qiieiilly 
returning  to  their  own  hnnling-l«'dges  laden  with  sp«'il 
and  Mexican  female  captives  (Contenij)tuoUbly  known 
as  “  yaller-bellies.”)  This  kind  ot  razzia  is  so  periodical 


in  its  occniTonce,  as  to  have  acquired  tlie  name  of  the 
“  Mexican  Moon."  Their  range  is  variously  estimated  ; 
blit  it  is  believed  that  its  true  limits  may  be  jnit  down 
as  from  ^00  to  900  m.  N.  to  S..  and  from  E.  to  W.  about 
900.  MTien  on  tin*  “  war  palli,''  tlieir  sphere  of  action 
is,  of  course,  almost  indefinably  extended.  The  Coinnn- 
chesare.  piThaps.  the  finest  liorsemen  in  the  world  ;  tliey, 
in  fact,  lire,  in  tlie  saddle,  and  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  w’alk  on  “  terra  firma.”  This  nation  is  suie 
jmsed  to  be  the  richest,  and  most  iiunierou.s,  ns  well  ns 
pow’erful,  of  all  the  redskins  iiife.sting  this  continent, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  fiercest  and  most  intractable. 
Physically,  t<»o,  they  far  snrpas.s  nil  the  other  aboriginal 
tribes  belonging  to  this  country  ;  this,  however,  may  be 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  they  steadlastly  ig¬ 
nore  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  lieing  the  only  Indian 
nation  jiroof  against  the  fascination  of  whisky.  They 
are  essentially  warlike,  hut  cruel  and  treacherous,  make 
no  male  prisoners,  and  cherish  a  profound  contempt  for 
Mexican.s,  negroes,  and  many  of  their  Indian  congeners. 
Their  nnnibers  cannot  be  stated  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  but  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  con¬ 
sist  of  about  20.0(10  sor.ls,  and  can  muster  on  the  war¬ 
path  from  2.500  to  3,000  warriors,  well  mounted,  armed, 
and  disciplined. 


COMB 
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C'oiiian'<1ra«  «.  [Gr.  knmi,  hair,  and  andres^  stamens.]! 
{B  tt.)  A  ^emis  of  plants,  order  S(.intalac(>(P.  They  are 
very  sinot>th,  sutfiutirose  plants  of  N.  America;  ped. 
axillary  and  tenninai :  Ih'Wers  small,  umhellate.  C.\ 
nmUt'Uatii^  the  Bastard  Toad-tlax,  is  found  in  rocky  woods 
thr<»njs:h'Mjt  th«*  U.  States. 

in  Virginia^  a  P.  0.  of  Stissex  co. 
l'oilia'rilill«,  n.  [Gr.  komarm,  the  strawheiTy-trec, 
whicli  this  plant  resenihlea.J  penus  of  plants, 

order  /?'>.s'ac^fe.  puhistre,  the  Marsh  ciiupiefuil,  is 
foiuul  in  swamps  from  Wisconsin  to  tlio  Arctic  Circle. 
I’o'isiato,  n.  [Lat.  romn/?<v,  from  coma,  hair.J  Hairy; 

••Mi  otiijiassed  with  a  bu-'hy  appearanc(‘,  like  liair. 
Co-llialo',  it.  A  fellow-companion ;  a  comrade. 

••My  co-ma^cs  and  brother.’i  iu  exile.'*  —  Shukt. 

Co'iiialoiis„  a.  [From  Lat.  coeia,  letli- 
ar«y.]  Uelatin”;  to,  or  resembling:,  coma  :  preternaturally 
dispensed  to  sleep ;  lethargic  ;  drowsy ;  as,  ci‘in(itost'  fever,  i 
C'OJiiaya'^iia,  (formerly  Vtiflatlolid,)  the  cap.  of  thC; 
republic  of  liondur.is  and  of  a  <li'p.  of  same  name,  on  the  j 
Ulloa  River,  19J  m.  E.  of  Guatemala ;  Lat.  14®2d'N.,  i 
Lon.  oU'  E. :  pop.  about  8,000.  I 

<^'o3ul>,  i'oiiitxs  i'oomh,  i'oainbcs  n.  I  A  S.  comb:  I 
Or.  kumbo.-i ;  W.  ca>o<,  a  h<dlow,  a  deej)  valley.]  A  valley; 
a  hollow  depression  of  land;  a  circular  dell;  as,  llfra- 
comhe. 

—One  of  the  cells  in  which  bees  lodge  their  honey;  nn 
assemblaire  of  sueh  cells  ;  as,  a  honey-co»i6. 

Comb,  (A'doi,)  n.  [A.S. ;  l)u.  kum  ;  tier,  kumm  :  O.  Oer. 
kamp ;  Ict'l.  kamhr.  Probably  from  ancient  Ger. /.am, 
the  hand:  applied  to  things  having  incision.s  similar  to 
the  hand,  such  as  a  comb,  the  crest  of  a  cock,  &c.]  .An 
instrument  with  teeth,  for  separating  and  adjusting 
hair,  wool,  or  tlax  ;  as,  a  liair-co/o6,  a  cnrry*com6. 

By  fair  Ligca's  golden  comft.*'  —  Milton. 

—The  red,  fleshy  crest  of  a  cock,  so  called  from  its  pecti¬ 
nated  indentation.^. 

**  High  was  bis  com6,  and  corabred  withal.”  —  Drydcn. 

— Any  instrument  resembling  a  comb. 

— In  England,  a  dry  measure  containing  four  bushels. 

(St>metimes  written  Goomb.; 

— Tiie  top  or  crest  of  a  wave;  a  comber. 

— c.  a.  To  separate,  disentangle,  cleanse,  and  adjust  with 
a  comb;  us,  to  comb  wool. 

•*  She  with  ribbons  tied 

His  tender  neck,  and  comb'd  his  silken  hide.”  —Drydcn. 

To  comb  the  noddle  or  hair.  A  cant  exjiression,  de¬ 
noting  to  assault,  or  infliet  blows  upon  the  head,  us  a 
virago  attacking  her  husband. 

Her  care  shall  be 

To  com6  your  noddle  with  a  tbree-legg’d  stool.” — Shakt. 

— c.  j .  (AauL)  To  roll  over:  to  present  a  curving  ridge; 
to  break  into  ma-s-ses  of  whit©  foam;  a  comber;  us,  a 
combing  wave. 

Comba'lieo,  in  S.  Ozro?ma,  a  small  river  forming  the 
boundary  between  Beaufort  ami  CoUettm  districts,  and 
entering  the  Atlantic  through  St.  Helena  Sound. 
Coill'baf ,  r.  i.  [Fr.  comhattre. — cun  for  con,  and  battre,  to 
beat.]  To  contend  with  an  opp4)sijig  force;  to  resist;  to 
contest;  to  act  in  opposition;  as,  to  comija/ injustice. 

••  Pardon  me,  I  will  not  combat  in  ray  shirt.  '  —Shaks. 

— u.  a.  To  opp«»8e  by  force;  to  contend  against;  to  resist; 
a.s,  to  combat  an  enemy. 

“  Love  yields  at  last,  thus  combated  by  pride."  —  Lantdoume. 
—n.  A  fight;  a  battle  ;  a  contest ;  an  engagement ;  a  duel. 
Tlie  combat  deepens.  On,  ye  brave. 

Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave."—  Campbell. 

Single  combat.  A  duel ;  a  contest  fuuglit  between 
two  persons. 

Coin'bataUle,  a.  [Ft.  r.nmhattable.]  That  may  be  com¬ 
bated.  di.'<puted,  or  oppo.sed. 

<'om'bafaiit«  a.  C<mtending:  disposed  to  conten'l. 

{Her.)  .Applied  to  two  beasts  which,  in  a  coat  of  arms, 
have  their  faces  to  each  other,  in  an  attitmlo  of  fighting. 
— n.  One  who  combats ;  a  fighter  ;  a  ch.impion  ;  a  duellist. 

*•  Men  become  comfcaf'infs  for  those  opinions."  — /.ofAre. 
C'oni'l»ater,  n.  One  who  combat.s ;  a  combatant. 
Com  bative^  a.  Disposed  or  inclined  to  combat;  pug¬ 
nacious. 

Combaf'lv«*noHS.  n.  ( Phren.)  Disposition  or  propen¬ 
sity  to  fight  or  contend. 

C'oiiib'-braaeh,  n.  The  tooth  of  a  wool-comh. 
Comb'-briiHh.  n.  .A  brush  use.l  forcleaning  combs. 
A'ombo,  Andrew,  an  English  physician  ami  w'liter  on 
hygiene,  <fec. ;  B.  at  Edinhurgli,  1797.  Hi.s  principal 
works  are,  The  Moral  and  Phynical  Management  of  In¬ 
fancy;  The  Pnncipleg  of  Phystiology  applied  to  the  Pre¬ 
servation  oflfexitth  and  to  ucat ion ;  mid  The  Physiol- 

ogy  of  Digestimi.  D.  1847. 

*  Combe,  Georqb,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  E<lin- 
burgh,  1788;  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  he  practised  for  upwards  of  *20  years  In  1810  he 
became  a  convert  to  tiio  views  ot  Dr.  Spiu'zheini.  who 
was  then  on  u  visit  to  Ediiiiuirgh,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  had  so  familiariztMl  himself  with  tlio  subject 
that  he  puhlislie«l  TX-tays  on  Phrenology,  wliich  he  after¬ 
wards  expanded  into  his  System  of  Phrenology ;  and,  in 
1824,  founded  the  Phrenologtcol  Journal  as  the  means  of 
promulgating  his  views.  In  1828  he  gave  to  the  world 
liis  ablest  w'ork,  the  OonJitnfion  of  Man.  This  work 
excited  a  wide  ami  deep  imprcKsion.  In  1887,  C.  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature,  visited  the  U.  State.s 
ami  Germany,  and  though  liimself  in  delicate  health, 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  promulgation  <>1  his 
moral,  social,  and  philosophical  views  by  niean.s  ot  lec¬ 
tures  and  tlie  jjress.  Besides  the  above  works.  C.  is  the 
author  of  iVotes  on  America^\H-i\\  Notes  on  the  Jiefor- 
mation  in  Germany.  1840;  tlie  Life  his  brother,  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  and  various  other  works.  D.  1858. 


A'ombor,  (/.omVr,)  n.  One  who  combs;  a  wool-comber ; 
one  who  combs  tlax,  &c. 

— A  high-crested  wave  rolling  over  ami  breaking  into 
foam. — See  Be.vCH-COMBER. 

Com'bormorc,  St.^hleton  Cotton,  Viscount,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  field-murslial,  B.  1773.  IleHervisl  in  India,  and  at- 
terwards  in  the  Peninsular  war.  in  which  hecommamkMl 
the  British  cavalry,  participated  in  the  great  laittles  of 
Talavera,  Fueiites  d'Onor,  and  Salamanc^i  (where  he  Wfis 
severely  wounded),  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  aivl  Toulouse; 
and  attained  great  distinction  for  the  brilliant  courage, 
and  skilful  strategy  he  displayed  tlirongliout  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Lord  C.  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1814.  In 
1822,  he  W51S  appointe<i  cominamler-in-chief  in  Indiii,  and 
in  that  position  captured  the  important  and  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  city  of  Bhnrtpirre.  In  1852,  Lord  (\  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  lx)ndon,  and  in  1855 
made  a  fieiil-marnhal.  1>.  ISfio. 

4'4»mbiii«  [hnn'bdd  one  of  tlieculminating  peaks  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  9  m.  from  Marigny,  Height,  14,124  feet. 
<*<»ml>in'tirl>lc,  a.  That  may  be  combined. 
A'onibiiiTibleiiOMK,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  com- 
binable. 

C'ombiii^ant,  n.  {Math.)  According  to  Sylvester,  a 
covariunt  lor  invariutit)  of  two  or  more  <|Uantic8,  which 
possesses  the  adilitioiial  property  of  r-  oiaining  umil- 
tered,  a  factor  excepted,  wlien  the  quaniics  are  replaced 
by  linear  functions  of  themselves. 

A'oiiibiiiti'l  ioii«  n.  [Lat.  co;a/ana/m.]  State  of  being 
combinetl;  tinion  of  two  or  more  perstms  or  things  to 
accomplish  some  object;  alliance;  confederacy;  associ- 
ati<m;  cc)alition;  as,  a  co/a/n'na/iVm  of  forces. 

{tUiem.)  Union  of  two  or  mure  substances  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  new  compound.  —  For  the  laws  of 
C.,  see  .Atomic  Theory. 

{Algebra.)  pi.  The  different  arrangements  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  objects  (letters)  into  groups  of  a  given  nature.  In 
combinations,  no  regard  is  pai«l  to  tho  order  in  which 
the  objects  are  arranged  in  each  group;  whilst  in  varia¬ 
tions  and  permutations  this  order  is  r«*sp<‘Cte<i. 

Combination  room.  An  apartment  in  colleges  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  England,  used  by  tho  fellows  as  a 
withdrawing-room,  or  snuggery. 

<'oiiil>iii  ativo«  i'oiBiUrnatory.  a.  Tending  to, 
or  influencing  combination.  (R.) 

Combine'*  v.  a.  [Fr.  combiner,  from  L.  Lat.  combino  — 
ctni,  juid  two  ami  two,  or  double.]  To  unite  or  join 
two  or  more  tilings  together  ;  to  link  closely  together ; 
to  cause  to  unite:  to  bring  into  union  or  confederacy. 

"  Aud  All  combin'd,  nave  what  tbuu  must  com&ine 
By  holy  marriage." —.bViaAs. 

— v.i.  To  come  into  close  union;  to  unite,  agree,  or  coa¬ 
lesce;  to  league  together  ;  to  confetlerate. 

"  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  oiust  associate.” — Burke. 

— To  unite  chemically  by  natural  affinity,  and  form  a  new 
compound. 

A'ombiii'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  com¬ 
bines. 

A'oinb'ing*,  n.  Act  of  using  a  comb;  us,  the  combing 
of  wool. 

— False  hair  coiiiIikI  over  the  forehead  where  bald. 
C'oiiib'i n.pl.  {Naut.)  See  Coamings. 
A'omb'less*  a.  AVantiiig  a  comb  or  crest. 
l'oiiiln>l4Bin.  {kom-bo-lO'yo.)  A  rosary  of  99  beads  used 
by  Mohammedan.s. 

"  And  by  her  comboloio  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes." — Byron. 
<'omb«oco'iiuiii*  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Car¬ 
natic,  di>t.  Tanjore,  *20  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter  city.  C.  whs 
ancienll.v  ihe  cap.  of  the  Clndas,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  old  Hindoo  dynasties,  and  who  gave  their  name  t<» 
the  wliule  corast  of  Cholamundul  or  Coromandel.  It 
presents  many  remains  of  its  lurmer  splendor.  Pip.  Es¬ 
timated  at  140,000. 

C'oin'boiir^-.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilc-et-A'ilaiiie,  20 
m.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Mulo;  pop.  5,434. 

Coiiibreta'cote,  n.pl.  {hot.)  The  Myrobalaiia,  an 
ord.  of  plants,  alliance  3///rfa/cj{.  Diaq.  1-celled  ovary, 
pendub)us  ovules,  d<»tle8s  leave.s,  sei'ils  without  albumen, 
ami  convolute  cotyledons.  There  are  22  genera,  ami  abt. 
*200  species,  which  are  exclusively  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  exstipnlate  entire  leaves,  ami  flowers  either  per¬ 
fect  or  unisexual.  In  the  flower  we  may  remark  a  su¬ 
perior  calyx,  with  a  4— 5-lobi«l  detdiluons  limb  ;  petals 
equal  in  number  to,  ami  alternate*  with,  the  lobes  ot 
tho  calyx;  stamens  inserted  witii  the  petals  on  the 
calyx,  generally  twice  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of 
that  part,  though  8«>inetimes  thrice  as  many,  ami  some¬ 
times  e(jual  to  them  in  number.  Tho  order  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  jinj.sence  of  an  astringent  principle,  whicli 
renders  the  barks  of  some  speeie.s,  and  the  fruits  and 
fliiw’ers  of  otiiers,  useful  for  tanning  ami  dyeing. — 
0)iHbretnm  bnfyrosum.  a  native  of  .S.W.  Africa,  produces 
a  kiml  of  Vegetable  wax,  wliich  is  called  Chiquilo  by  the 
Catfres,  who  make  use(d  it  to  dress  their  victuals. 
Conib'-«liap<*4l,  a.  {Bot.)  Pectinate;  toothed  like  a 

comb. 

C'oiiibii!S'tiblo*a.  [Vv.  combustible,  from  Lat.  comhuro, 
Combnstos  —  con,  and  buro  —  wro,  to  burn.]  That  will 
take  fire  and  burn;  capable  of  catching  fire;  inflam- 
niuble ;  a.s,  combustible  materials. 

**  Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  tire  to  comhuetihle  matter."  —South. 

— Hot-tenipere<l ;  quick  to  take  offence;  easily  excite<l; 

irascible;  as,  a  combustible,  temper. 

— n.  A  substance  easily  set  on  fire,  or  that  readily  ffikes 
fire  and  hums. 

4'oiiibiiH'tiblonoM!4.  Coinbn^tibirily*  w.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  combustible;  capability  of  taking  fire  and 
burning;  aptness  to  kindle. 
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C'onibtiK'l  ion*  n.  [h&t.  combustio.]  The  operation  of 
fire  on  inflammable  substances,  by  which  it  smokes, 
flames,  and  is  reduced  to  ashes. 

{Chem.)  This  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  exhii»ited  by  burning  bodies,  ami  which  <Jcj)end 
upon  the  rapid  union  of  the  combustible  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  The  evolution  of  heat  and  light  which  at¬ 
tends  this  process  announces  intense  chemical  action; 
and  we  consequently  find  that  C.  is  always  attended  by 
the  production  of  new  compounds.  —  See  Heat. 

Spontaneous  human  C.,  is  a  sul)ject  that  lias  from  time 
to  time  given  rise  to  a  considerable  ninount  (d  diM  USsion 
among  its  believers  ami  disbelievers.  Numerous  ap¬ 
parently  well-authenticated  cases  are  given  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon;  hut  the  difticulties  of  accounting  fiir  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  such  a  case  have  caused 
many  eminent  persoiEs  to  rejc*ct  the  whole  matter,  and 
contend  that  none  of  the  cases  have  bc<*n  sufficiently 
w’ell  authenticated.  On  a  point  where  doctors  differ  so 
much,  wo  may  well  refrain  from  giving  an  opinion.  The 
cause  to  which  it  is  usually  traceil  is  gross  intemperance. 
The  victiln  is  almost  invariably  a  wtnnan,  lat, and  rarely 
under  00  years  of  age.  The  flame  is  descrilied  as  of  a 
bluish  color,  obscure  in  the  light,  and  extinguished  with 
difficulty  by  water.  Sometimes  the  body  is  said  to  have 
l)fen  consumed  so  us  to  crumble  to  pieces  when  moved, 
without  the  clothes  heing  burned  ;  in  other  cases  the  C. 
has  extended  to  Tfsighboring  objects.  The  ashes  are 
always  a  fatty  kind  of  soot:  and  a  similar  greasy  matter, 
of  feelid  odnr,  is  dep<»sited  on  objects  anuiml. 

CoiiibiiK'tivo,  a.  Inflammable;  combustible;  easy  to 
take  fire. 

Come*  (A-wm,)  r.  t.  (fm/).  came  :  pp.  come.)  [A.S.  c»/wta«, 
ewivtan  ;  (ier.  kommen  ;  Goth,  gviman,  lonien;  O.  Ger, 
queman;  juobably  from  Sansk.  to  go.]  To  move 

toward  or  hitherward  ;  to  draw  nigh;  to  approach  ;  to 
advance  nearer  from  any  distance ;  —  in  contradistinction 
to^o. 

*•  Come  one.  come  all!  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I."  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 

— To  arrive  ;  to  reach  ;  to  be  present;  to  advance  from  one 
stage  or  condition  to  another  ;  to  attain  to  any  state  or 
cliaracter;  to  arrive  at  some  habit  or  dLjiositiou ;  to 
happen;  to  full  out;  to  occur. 

Come,  what  come  may. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rougliesi  day."  —  Shake. 

— To  appear;  to  appear  in  sight;  to  become  niaiiilest  or 
evident. 

"  She  comes  uulook’d  Tor,  if  she  cornea  at  all.  "  —  Pope. 

To  come,  in  the  future ;  yet  to  arrive  ;  ns,  in  <lays  to  come. 
To  come  about,  to  come  to  pass;  to  arrive;  to  take  its 
place  ill  the  onier  of  occurrences  ;  to  fall  out. 

“  And  let  me  speak  . . .  how  these  things  come  abottt.”— Shake. 

— To  change;  to  come  round  ;  as,  the  ship  comes  about. 

They  arc  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true  side."— iJen  Joneon. 
To  come  again,  to  return. —  To  come  after,  to  follow  ; 
to  succeed. 

**  If  any  man  will  come  alter  me,  let  him  deny  biniself." 

'  Matt.  xvi.  24. 

— To  come  to  obtain,  or  procure  ;  as.  to  come,  after  a  runa¬ 
way  wife. —  To  come  af,  to  reacli ;  to  get  within  reach  ot ; 
to  obtain ;  to  gain ;  as,  to  come  at  knowledge. 

"  We  always  prize  those  women  most  who  are  hardest  to  come 
at."  —  Addison. 

—To  come  tow’ard,  in  attack  or  onslaught. 

To  come  away,  to  depart;  to  leave;  to  part  company 
witli. —  To  come  by,  to  acquire;  to  gain  ;  to  possess;  as,  to 
come  by  a  fortune, 

“  Love  is  like  a  child 

That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by."  —  Shake. 
To  come  down  with,  to  pay  over;  to  hand  over  to 
another;  as,  he  cam?  down  with  the  money.  —  To  come 
home,  to  come  or  ])re8s  closely;  to  touch  one's  interest, 
reason,  or  symimthies ;  to  recoil  upon;  as,  “  Lies  like 
cbii  kens  come  home  to  roost.”  Eng.  Prenerb  — (JVauL) 
Sai«l  of  an  anchor  when  it  is  loosened  from  the  ground, 
ami  drags  :  as.  the  anchor  comes  home. 

To  come  in,  to  comply :  toyicM  :  to  hold  out  iio  longer  ; 
as.  deserters  come  in  by  luuulreds. — 'i\>  come  into  tash 
ion;  to  become  the  mode;  to  be  bnuight  into  use. 

“  Silkeu  garments  did  not  come  tn  till  late."— /^rydea. 

To  come  in  for,  to  inherit ;  to  acquire  a  share  of;  to  ac¬ 
crue  from  ;  as,  to  come  in  for  a  good  tiling.  —  To  come  in¬ 
to,  to  idin  witli:  to  take  part  in;  to  bring  help  to;  to 
agree;  to  comply  with:  as,  to  come  into  a  scheme. — 
To  come  nigh  or  near,  to  approach  in  place ;  to  be  equal 
to;  to  resemble  in  excellence. 

“  with  such  admirable  invention  that  nothing  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern  seems  to  come  neurit.'*  —  Temple. 

To  enne  of,  to  proceed  or  issue  from,  as  a  descendant 
froni  an  ancestor. — To  issue  from,  as  effect  from  cause. 

“  I  tnld  you  what  would  come  o/this."  —  Shake. 

To  come  of,  to  escape;  to  get  away  from;  to  be  car¬ 
ried  through. 

“  If  they  come  off  safe,  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle.”  Addison* 

_ Xo  take  place;  ns,  the  wedding  comes  ojf^next  week. 

“  Came  off  with  glory  and  success."  —  Hudibrae. 

To  come  on,  to  advance:  to  make  progress;  to  thrive; 
as,  he  comes  on  well. 

"  Come  on,  aud  do  the  worst  you  can."  —  Dryden. 

**  They  mond  their  pace  as  night  comes  on."  —  Crant’iHe. 

To  ernne  (wtr,  to  pass  from  one  side  to  another. 

••  A  mnn  in  changing  his  side,  ...  is  seldom  esteemed  by  those 
he  comes  over  to.”  —  Addison. 

_ To  rise,  ami  pass  over,  in  distillation. 

“  Liquor  that  is  wont  to  com.  over  in  this  analysis."  —  Boyle. 
To  cofntf  out.  to  be  niatle  public  t  to  be  revealed  ,  as, 
a  new  book  lias  come  out.  —  To  come  to  an  issue ;  as, 
to  come  out  well  iu  the  end.  —  To  come  out  imth,  to  dis- 
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close;  to  give  publicity  to;  to  reveal,  or  publish;  as,  to 
co)n*’.  out  with  !i  »lory. —  To  oone  sfuo  t,  to  be  >raiiting  ;  as, 
lie  came  short  oi  hi«  ilimier. —  Jh  conu  to,  to  couseiit  or 
yiebl;  to  become  reconcilcni  again. 

••  TThat  Is  ihU,  if  any  parson  will  not  cowe  to  f”  ^  5Aais. 

Tocoinf.  to,  to  amount  to ;  as,  it  C"wim  fo  a  large  sum. — 
To  conxr  to  orif's  seJf,  to  recover;  to  be  restored  to  con¬ 
sciousness  or  comp^KUire. 

••  1  shall  leave  him  till  he  comes  to  Atmsc//.*’  —  Sir  TT.  Temple^ 

To  font  to  jHisSy  to  fall  out :  to  occur :  to  li.appen. —  7b 
c  oHfi.  up,  to  rise;  to  ascend.  —  To  spring  up;  to  shoot 
above  tlie  grt>und  ;  as,  a  flower  anntJi  up. — To  come  into 
use,  as  H  style,  moile,  or  fjtshiou;  uo,  velvet  coats  are 
coming  up  again. 

To  come  up.  {Xmt.)  To  slack  off  a  rope  or  tackle. — 
To  come  up  the  capstan,  to  reveree  its  proper  action,  so 
;ls  to  slacken  .a  ropt*  or  hawser. — To  come  up  the  tachle- 
faU,  to  gently  ease  off  the  tackle. — To  cone  up  to,  to  rise 
to:  to  be  on  a  par  with ;  to  vie  with;  ns,  to  come  up  to 
another  in  dress  or  appearance. — To  fime  up  tct</i,  to 
overtake:  as,  to  fine  up  with  a  ship  at  sea. —  To  come 
Ky>on,  to  fall  on;  to  make  an  attack  or  onslaught;  to 
invade  ;  tus,  to  come  upon  the  enemy. 

“  When  old  age  contM  upon  him,  it  comes  alone.'* —  South. 

(In  the  impf  ratire^come  is  oftcMi  used  iuteijeclionally, 
to  encourage,  excite,  or  command  attention.) 

Come’cliuii,  n.  |Fr.  omicrficw.  Swe*  Comedt.]  A  comic 
actor  or  player; — (opposed  to  tragedian;)  as,  “The 
lamous  co.a«</iaH  Koscius.'*  —  MiddUt^m. 

— A  writer  of  comedies,  (o.  and  n.) 

••Scaliger  willelh  us  to  mdmire  Plautus  as  a  comedinn." Peacham. 

Coin'edy,  «.  [bat.  ;  Gr.  /.v/mm/»a,  probably 

from  kOone,  a  village,  and  0'<U.  a  song.  Originally,  a 
song  or  metrical  compo.-<ition  of  a  mirthful  character, 
which  was  sung  or  recite<i  fnun  village  to  village,  by 
strolling  actors. J 
the  chanicteris- 
tics  in  modern 
usage  are,  that  its 
incidents  and  lan- 
guage  approach 
ne.arly  to  those  of 
ordinary  life; 
that  the  termina¬ 
tion  ofits  intrigue 
is  happy:  and  I  hat 
it  is  distinguished 
by  greater  length, 
and  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  plot, 
from  the  lighter 
theatrical  piece 
entitle<i  a  farce. 

The  original  .\ttic 
C.  was  a  buiiesque 
tragedy  in  form, 
in  substance  a  sa¬ 
tire  on  individu¬ 
als,  and  founded 
on  political  or 
other  mutters  of 
public  interest.  The  modern  C  is  derived  from  the  new 
C.  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  Menainb^rund  IMiilemon  were 
the  principal  autlior.s.  and  which  ha.s  been  prescrvtMl  to 
ns  through  the  l.atin  imitations  c»f  IMantus  an*l  Terence. 
The  object  of  C.  is  to  expt>sc  t«)  censure  and  ridicule  the 
follies  an«l  vices  of  mankind.  It  naturally  divides  itse’f 
into  two  kinds  —  C.  of  character,  an«i  (\  of  intrigue.  In 
the  former  the  display  of  some  peculiar  character  is 
chiefly  aimed  at;  and  the  action  iscontri\v<l  witli  a  view 
to  this  end.  and  is  treated  as  snl>nrdina(e  to  it.  In  thoj 
latter  the  plot  or  arti«)n  of  the  play  is  made  the  j>rinci-j 
pal  obj»*i-t.  The  French  C.  are  chiefly  ri  of  character: 
the  English  and  American  mostly  ^*.  of  intrigue.  In  | 
good  C.  both  characteristics  should  ho  properly  mixed  | 
together. 

Co  III  ol  i  ly  ,  (kum'lede,)  a.  In  a  fi  t,  sui  table,  or  bescetiiing 
manner.  •  j 

Coilie'liiiess,  n.  State  or  quility  of  being  comely;! 
that  which  is  becoming,  fit, or  .Nuitaide  in  f<»*  in  or  man*  1 
ner:  gracefulness;  symmetry;  harmony  of  attractive! 
parts. 

"A  careless  comelinfts  with  cenjcly  care  I  '  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Conio'Iy,  a.  Becoming;  fit ;  suitable;  decent;  appro¬ 
priate. 

“  This  Is  a  happier  and  more  comeltj  time.”  —  Shakft. 

•—Handsome;  graceful ;  attractive  ;  well-proportioned  ;  as, 
a  comely  lass. 

“Thou  art  a  comely,  youn;.  and  valiant  knight.” —  Dryden. 

A'ome'ly,  adv.  In  a  comely  manner;  handsomely; 
gracefully. 

To  ride  ceme/y.  ...  to  dance  comely,  be  very  necessary  for  a  I 
courtly  gentletu.au.”  —  .locAum. 

n.  Evasion;  subterfuge;  excuse. 

Ciniio-out'er,  n.  .K  term  usc<l  in  the  United  States  to 
denote  one  who  comes  out  or  witlnlraws  from  a  regular 
church,  or  other  organization,  under  the  pretence  of  its 
being  corrupt:  a  radical  reformer. —  Webster. 

Com  er,  n.  Cue  who  conn's. 

“  It  is  natural  to  be  kind  to  the  last  cower.”  —  L' Estrange. 

CoinesHa'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  comessatio.]  Bevelry;  feast¬ 
ing  :  debauch.  j 

Coines'tibles,  n.  ph  fFr..  from  Lat.  com,  and  edere.  to  I 
eat.]  Eatables:  viands;  AmkI.  I 

Coiiret,  n.  [I>at.  c^mirta  :  Or.  kometes.  from  knme,  hair.] ' 
(Jstrnn.)  A.  name  given  to  luminous  celestial  Imdies  which  ! 
occasionally  appear  in  the  heavens;  consisting  of  a  round  ' 
body,  termed  the  head,  to  which  a  long  stream  of  light  j 
is  generally  appended,  called  the  tail,  which  stretches! 


(Lit.)  A  spc*cics  of  dnuna,  ol  which 
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across  tlie  heavens  for  some  considerable  distance.  The 
iieud  consi^ts,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  ill-defined  lumi¬ 
nous  lia/.e,  with  a  bright  mass  of  light  in  the  centre,  called 
the  niicleu.s,  which  resembles  a  star  or  small  planet  in 
apparent  size  ami  appearance.  The  tail  is  a  long  train 
of  light,  streaming  out  like  hair  behind  the  liead,  whence 
the  name  comet.  In  some  ^mets,  the  head  is  wjtiiout 
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any  imclen.s  whatever,  and  others  have  the  luminous 
head  without  any  tail  appended  to  it.  The  tail  is  often 
<»f  great  length;  that  of  the  U.  of  1858.  called  I)<»nali> 
C.,  being  about  50,000,000  miles  in  length,  while  that  of 
the  comet  of  184^1,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  ole 
perve<l,  was  quite  three  times  as  long.  These  boilie.s 
travel  round  the  sun  in  the  path  of  an  ellipse,  having 
the  sun  ns  one  of  its  f»>ci ;  or  in  a  parabolic  curve.  Tlie.v 
are  only  seen  w  hen  they  are  at  their  perihelion,  and  the 
tail  is  always  tiirne<l  away  from  tlie  sun.  C.  differ  consid¬ 
erably  from  each  other  in  form,  some  being  without  any 
t.iil.  as  htis  been  sahl;  but  they  genenilly  have  a  broad, 
luminous  t.iil,  slightly  curved  in  shape,  which  tniils  be¬ 
hind  the  head.  They  were  sujqiosed  by  the  aiicient.s  to 
prognosticate  some  disastrous  event,  ami  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  within  the  region  of  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  the  earlh.  Tycho  Hrahc  proved,  lioweviT. 
that  they  were  situate*!  beyond  tlie  earlh's  orbit,  and 
Newton  showed  that  they  tnivelled  in  elliptical  orbits 
of  great  eccentricity,  the  curvature  of  wliich  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  a  paralKihu  Considering  this 
to  be  tlie  case,  an<l  assuming  the  path  (*f  the  C  of  Ui82 
to  be  paralfolic  in  form,  the  astronomer  Halley  calculat¬ 
ed  its  orbit  from  Newton's  observations,  and  predicted 
its  re-appearance  about  the  end  of  1758  or  the  early  part 
of  1759,  making  allow.-incc'S  for  tho  disturbing  action  of 
tlio  planet  Jnpiter.  Halley's  j)rodicth)n  was  verified. 
AVheii  it  reappeared,  it  w;is  first  observed  on  Cliristnias- 
day,  175S,  by  a  German  astnmomer,  and  it  jiassed  its 
lienhelion  in  March,  1759,  tlius  adding  to  Halley's  fame 
as  an  astronomer,  ami  confirming  the  theory  that  New¬ 
ton  had  ailvanced  ro.«pecting  tlie  revolution  of  these 
bodies.  Tliis  now’  known  as  Halley's  f\,  which  Jiad 
been  noticed  in  1378,  1456,  1531,  1007, 1082,  and  1759. 
aiqjeareil  again  in  18^1.%  ami.  assuming  70  years  to  he  the 
mean  time  that  elapses  betw«*en  its  sncce?sivo  appear¬ 
ances  at  it.s  i>erihelion,  it  will  be  seen  again  in  1910. 
The  cumet.s  of  Ericke,  De  Vico,  Bicla,  and  Faye  and 
Brorsen.  have  alst*  reappeared  at  tlie  time  calculated  for 
tU«*lr  return  to  their  peiilielion.  the  last  in  May,  1868 
Ui'ihe  comets  wlio.se  returns  tothc.sun  nisucci*s.«‘i^erev-; 
olutions  have  been  verified  by  observation,  the  first  that 
■we  h.ivo  to  wait  for  are  D'.Vrrest's  ('..  in  O  t..  1870.  ami 
Mecliain's  C,  in  Oct..  l''7l.  The  large  and  brilliant 
of  10  0.  which  is  supposed  to  he  ilie  one  lint  appeared, 
in  the  ye.ir  44  B.C..  ju^t  hefbr<*  the  de.illi  <d'  Julim  Cie-' 
sar,  and  from  w’hich  Newton  derived  tho  data  w  hich  led 
liim  to  assert  that  C.  revolved  around  tlie  .sun  in  elliptic! 
t>r  parabolic  orbits,  wa.s  one  of  the  nm>t  rtunarkahle  that 
ha.s  ever  been  observed.  It  presenle<I  an  appearance  of  j 
surpassing  splendor:  its  fail  appeared  t*>  extend  over  an  I 
arc  of  and  it  approached  no.irerto  the  sun  than  any 
that  have  yet  hceii  noticed,  except  tie*  of  l'*43,  which 
is  also  considered  to  liave”*  surpas'e*!  it  in  magnificence' 
and  lustre.  It  is  beyond  the  boiimls  of  possibility  to | 
state  ln)\v  many  comets  there  are  revolving  arouml  the 
sun,  which  is  tho  centre  of  our  solar  system  ;  luit  it  may 
be  said  that  more  than  two  bnndreil  have  been  oliserved 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  (»rhil8  (»f  which  have  been 
calculated.  Of  these,  about  fifty  revolve  in  elliptic  or¬ 
bits,  and  six  at  least  have  been  observed  at  Severn!  sne- 
cesslve  appearances  at  their  perilielion.  M’iih  respect 
to  their  diineii-ion.s.  it  wa.s  ascertaine*!  by  micrometric 
niea-suremenl  that  the  great  comet  of  1811,  which  is  sup-, 
poseil  to  arrive  at  its  perihelion  about  once  in  3.CKX)j 
years,  h.'nl  a  head  1.270.0*»  miles  in  diameter,  with  a 
iiiiclens  ill  the  centre,  the  diameter  of  wliich  was  al>out| 
2.C40  miles,  and  a  tail  lOO.OOO.OO)  miles  in  length.  The! 
nnclens  of  Donati'.s  wa.s  800  miles  in  diameter,  while | 
the  diameter  t»f  the  surrounding  nebulous  haze  was  abt. ; 
100,000  miles,  and  the  tail  ol.oOO.OoO  miles  at  its  greatest 
length.  It  is  not  known  of  what  substance  C.  consist  ;i 
but  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  must  be} 
extremely  thin  an*i  without  any  sensible  weight,  as ' 
stars  have  been  observeti  shining  through  comets  with 
undiniinished  lustre,  which  a  slight  fog  w’onld  altogether' 
hhle  from  view.  Newton  considered  the  nucleus  of  a  C. 
to  be  a  solid  body;  but  no  astronomer  has  ever  vet  ob-j 
eerve<i  the  passage  of  the  nucleus  of  any  C.  over  a  star,l 


I  which  would  decide  the  question  whether  they  are  solid 
'  or  not.  The  great  C  of  1843  WHS  only  475,000  niibw  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  sun  at  its  perihelion,  and  is  considered  to 
'  have  been  exposed  to  a  heat  more  than  2.000  times 
I  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  is  not  known  what 
j  Ciiusi-s  the  tail  of  the  (*. ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  forme«l 
by  a  repulsive  force  acting  on  it  Iroin  the  sail,  w  liich 
drives  particles  thrown  off  tVoiii  the  nucleus  to  a  great 
distance  into  space,  in  a  direcLiou  proceeding  aw  ay  from 
llie  sun.  It  h:is  been  ascertained  that  tlie  tails  of  in¬ 
crease  in  length  and  voliinie  as  they  approach  the  sun, 
and  decrease  as  they  move  away  from  it.  their  inaxiiiiiini 
length  being  attained  when  at  their  perihelion  — A  new 
C.  (II.  1S6S)  wiis  discovered  on  June  13, 180S,  by  Dr  M  in- 
Deckc,  at  Carlsruhe.  It  was  also  independently  dis¬ 
covered  the  same  night,  at  the  Mai’seilles  observatory. 
On  the  20lh,  the  tail  was  more  Ibuii  in  length  About 
that  lime  ihe  C.  was  just  visible  to  rhe  naked  eye.  and 
when  brightest,  'was  coni]>nrable  to  a  star  of  the  dth 
magnitude.  It  passe*!  it.s  perilielion  June  2(  th.  its  dis- 
tivneefrom  the  sun  being  then  about  six-tenths  of  that  of 
the  earth,  and  nearest  the  earth  June  ^i(Uh.  then  w  ithiu 
about  56,(X)0,()W  m.  of  us.  Six  t'.  were  discovered  in 
I  1877. 

Colueta'rinm.  Com 'ot  ary.  n.  (Astron.)  A  ma- 
[  chine  Constructed  to  represent  the  revolution  of  acomet 
I  urotiQ*!  the  sun.  —  (ynbie. 
i'oiii'otary,  a.  Kelating  to  a  comet. 

C4»met'io.  a.  Com.'tary. 

Cometo$i:'rapli.v.  w.  [Gr.  hnnitls,  a  comet,  and 
j  grapho.  to  w’rite.]  The  history  and  description  of  comets. 
Conk'tit,  ti.  [Lat.  confeio,  confertus,  to  make  itp  to- 
!  gether;  confite;  Yr.coujiiure;  It.  confettura.^  A  dry 
sweetmeat;  a  confect. 

— r.  a.  To  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 

Com  Tort.  n.  That  which  gives  strength,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  support  in  distrc’ss;  consolation;  encourage-^ 
menl;  solace. 

— liise:  rest:  relief;  that  which  gives  consolation:  tran¬ 
quil  enjoyment;  freedom  Irom  that  which  disturbs  or 
annoys. 

(Laio.)  Support;  assistance;  countenance;  as,  to  give 
comfort  to  l  i  bels. 

— A  comfortable  or  comforter;  a  woollen  wrap:  a  wadded 
quilt.  (Use<i  in  Ihe  V.  Statt-s.)  SeeUoMPOKTKR. 

— r.a.  [¥r. confortrr.  from  L.  Lit. confoito — con  (intensive), 
and  fertis,  strong.]  To  strengthen,  encourage,  solace, 
cous«de,  or  cheer. 

il/tw.)  To  assist;  to  relieve,  as  an  accessory. 
Coiii'fortablo.  o.  Susceptible  of  comfort:  |M>sseKsing 
comfort:  being  in  a  slate  of  ease  or  nio<ieratc  enjoy¬ 
ment;  that  affords  or  may  afford  comfort,  ease,  or  enjoy¬ 
ment*  es.  K  comf  friable  \)e*\. 

“  A  comfortahU  promioD  made  for  tbeir  subiisteace.”  —  Drydcn. 
— Tranquil:  without  at'tiial  pain  or  discomposure; — used 
of  au  invalid  or  sick  person. 

“  For  my  sake  be  comfortable  :  hold  death 
A  while  at  the  arm's  end.”  —  Shak*. 

Coiii'fortablo.  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  wadded  bed- 
quilt:  acomforler. 

Com'fortably.  adr.  In  a  comfortable  or  easy  manner. 
Com'fortor.  «.  One  who,  or  the  tiling  wliich.  admin¬ 
isters  comfort:  a  consoler;  a  strengthen' r  and  supporter 
of  the  mind  in  time  of  sickness  or  trouble. 

“  Miserable  com/ort«r«  are  ye  all.”  —  Job  svi.  2. 

iSnrip.')  The  Almighty,  with  regard  to  his  power  of 
affording  strength  and  supixjrt  to  those  who  believe. 

“  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost."—  John  xiv.  26. 

— A  knitteil  woollen  w*rap  or  tippet  to  encircle  the  throat 
ainl  neck. — In  the  U.  S.,  a  comfort :  a  wadded  bed-quilt. 
<'omTorllos«.  a.  Destitute  of  comfort;  forlorn; 
wretcht-tl;  miserable. 

“  .\nd  eat  my  heart  in  comfortlee*  despair.”  —  Spenser. 
<’om'fT>rtlossiioss.  n.  S‘atc  of  being  coinforth*s«. 
Com  fortress,  n.  A  female  who  udiuiuistei's  com¬ 
fort.  (R.) 

C'om'frey,  w.  [Corrupted  from  Lat.  confirmo  —  con,  aud 
hrmo.  to  btreiigihen.]  {Bol.)  See  St.viphitum. 

C'oiii’io.  Com'ioal.  a.  [L-at.  coimcus.\  Kelating  to 
comedy,  in  opposition  to  tragedy:  as,  the  comic  mu.-ie. 

“  A  comic  subject  lores  au  humble  ver.se  '  —  Earl  of  Roscommon. 
— Exciting  or  raising  mirth:  fitte<l  to  cause  merriment; 
diverting:  sportive;  ludicrous ;  as,  u  comic  song,  a  comt- 
cul  adventure. 

“Stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows.”  —  Shaks. 
Comical  ity,  n.  That  which  is  mirthful,  comical,  or 
ludiiTous:  a.s,  the  comtralUiex  of  a  buffotui. 
Com'EOally,  adv.  lu  u  comical,  or  mirth-provoking 
manner. 

Coiii'icaliiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  comical. 
Coiii'icry.  n.  O'micality;  art  or  power  of  exciting 
inerrimenl ;  as,  “  Cheerful  comicry.''  —  Giles. 
Cominos'.  VniuppE  de.  a  French  statesman  and  histo¬ 
rian.  D.  at  the  castle  of  Oiuiues,  near  Lille.  1445.  He 
entiTed  the  service  of  Cliarles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.  Ill  1472  he  was  sent  by  Charles  to  the  French 
Court,  enteretl  the  service  of  Lmis  XI.,  and  remained  in 
it  till  the  king's  death,  in  14S3.  Litigation  then  arose 
respecting  some  estates  given  him  by  Lf»uis,  and  he  was 
imprisone*!.  On  his  release  he  was  timde  a  councillor  by 
Charles  A  III.,  whom  he  followed  in  his  invasion  «»f  Italy. 
He  retire«l  in  1498.  ami  D.  loll.  Ilis  Munoires  present  a 
very  vivid  and  authentic  portraiture  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XL.  and  of  the  principal  events  and  genenil  char¬ 
acter  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  D.  1509,  at  his  do 
main  of  .A.rgenton. 

Com'ing'*in.  n.  That  which  comes,  as  revenue  or  In 
come. 

“  What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comin^s-fn  f  " Shake. 
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i5ntnince;  arrival. 

**  1  kDo«r  tbj  gomg'oat  and  thy  —  2  Kings  xlx.  97. 

CoiuitHii%  or  Comit'tax,  iu  Mexico,  a  towu  of  the 
State  of  C'iuapa,  on  the  Grijalva  River,  40  m.  S.E.  of 
Ciu'liul  Real.  10,000. 

C'oiik'ito,  ill  Louisiana,  a  small  river,  rising  in  E.  Felici* 
ana  parish,  nml  duwing  S.  into  the  Amite,  about  15  ni. 
E.  of  B  itoQ  Rouge. 

Coillltisi.  (ktt-mish'ya,)  n.  pt.  [Lat.  sing,  cnmitium,  from 
coins'^  for  Cf>eo.]  (Horn.  Jlist.)  The  public  assemblies; 
of  the  Roman  people,  at  which  ail  the  most  iui[MtrUtnt' 
business  of  the  State  was  tiansacted,  ns  the  election 
of  mag«strato<,  the  passing  of  laws,  the  declaring  of  war,  i 
the  making  of  peace,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  public  crimes.  There  were  3  kinds  j 
of  C..  according  to  the  3  different  4livisions  of  the  Roman  ! 
P«H>ple,  viz. :  1.  The  (bmi^i'a  Curiata,  or  assembly  of  tlie ' 
Curi(r,  the  institution  of  which  is  a-sigiunl  to  Romulus: 
2.  The  fhiniti'i  f^ntitriuta,  t»r  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
in  whi'  h  the  people  gave  their  votes  according  to  the 
chissifioation  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius;  3.  Tlie  O'- 
mitia  2Vi6u/*<,<ir  Jtssembly  of  tliepe«»ple  according  to  their 
division  into  the  local  tribes.  The  first  2  reijuired  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  senate,  and  could  not  be  lield  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  auspices:  the  lio^t  did  not  require  these .sanctioiiK. 
ColUitial.  a.  [Lat.  ounitiahs.]  Relating,  or  pertaining, 
to  the  coiuitiu.  —  Of,  or  perhiining  to,  assemblies  of  the 
petlple. 

Coni'it3\  n.  [Fr.  comilt%  from  I>.at.  comitas.  from  comi>; 
probably  from  com  for  con,  and  mitis,  mild.]  Mild  ' 
ness;  affability;  suavity  of  manners;  courtesy  ;  civility;! 
politeness;  as,  the  comity  of  nations. 

Com  intk.  n.  [Or.  komma,  from  kopfo,  to  chop  or  cut] 
off.]  In  punctuation,  the  point  nmrkeil  thus  noting 
tlie  subordinate  clauses  of  a  sentence,  or  the  shortest  > 
pause  in  reading.  I 

(.Vns.)  K  small  interval  in  music,  as  the  difference 
b'd^een  a  insgor  and  a  minor  half-stop. 

Coinmitnd^  t'.a.  [Fr.  com Liit.  con  (intensive), 
and  mando —  manus,  the  hand,  and  do,  to  give.]  To  com¬ 
mit  or  intrust  to  the  care  of  unollier;  to  enjoin  aulhori- 
titively;  to  bid;  to  direct;  to  order;  to  charge;  to  I 
dictate  ti» ;  to  lay  injunction  upon. 

**  TTe  will  itacrifice  to  tbe  Lord  our  God,  as  be  shall  command 
ns,’*  —  Bxod.  viii.  27. 

— To  have  supreme  power  and  authority  over;  to  hold  in 
subjection  or  obedience ;  to  govern  ;  to  lead,  as  a  general: 
as,  to  commumf  an  army. 

”  Those  he  commands  more  only  in  command, 

Nothing  in  love.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  overlook :  to  be  subject  to  the  eye ;  to  have  within 
a  sphere  of  control  or  influence;  as,  a  commanrffn^  view. 
••  His  eye  might  there  command.”  —  Milton. 

— To  claim  ;  to  challenge  ;  to  secure;  to  exact  or  enforce 
by  moral  power  or  influence ;  as.  to  cf/mmand  esteem. 

*•  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  comm^tnd  success. ”  —  Addison. 

— r.  i.  To  have  or  to  exercise  supreme  authority ;  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  chief  power :  to  govern. 

“  Those  two  commanding  powers  of  the  sonl,  tbe  understanding 
and  tbe  will.”  —  South. 

— n.  Supreme  power  or  authority;  control;  sway;  influ¬ 
ence. 

“  He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  bis  readers.”  — i)fjden. 
— Mandate;  onler;  charge;  direction;  injunction;  au¬ 
thoritative  message. 

"As  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  so  no  command  for  it.” — Taylor. 
— Act  or  exercise  of  control  or  authority. 

••  Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure,  an 
aversion.”  —  Locks. 

_ power  of  overlooking:  subjection  to  the  scope  of  vision  ; 

ability  to  watch,  survey,  or  control  :  as,  command  of 
eyesight. —  K  body  of  troops;  any  division  of  naval  or 
military  forces,  forming  a  particular  officer's  charge;  as, 
the  annmand  of  the  Army  of  the  P«»tomac. 

*'  While  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command."  —  Shaks. 
Comiiiand'able,  a.  That  may  be  coinniande*l. 
C'oiiimaTiilaiit'.  n.  [Fr.]  A  commander:  a  c<*nimaud- 
ing  officer  of  a  place,  of  of  a  body  of  troops;  as,  lieuleii- 
ant-colonel  commandant . 

C'oiiimaiid'er,  n.  One  who  commands:  a  leader;  a 
chief:  the  chief  officer  of  an  army  or  of  any  division 
thereof;  as,  a  commant/cr-in-cliief. 

"Supreme  commander  both  of  sea  and  land.” — WaUcr. 
(iVaraZ.)  An  officer  in  the  navy  who  ranks  between 
a  lieutenant  and  captain:  as,  a  post-corn  wonder. 

_ A  pavior's  beetle,  or  heavy  wooden  mallet,  used  in 

paving. 

— ^The  chief  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood;  as,  a  com- 
mantlcr  of  Malta. 

C’oniniHiid'or^hip,  n.  Office  of  a  commander. 
Commaiid'ery,  <’oinmand'ry,  n.  [Fr.  rommuw- 
dcrir..^  The  manorial  demesne,  ami  all  rights  and  i>rivi- 
legps  pertaining  thereto,  belonging  to  an  order  or  body 
of  kniifhts;  a.s,  a  commandrxy  of  Knights  Templars. 
(Sometimes  called  Preceptory.) 

Coiiimaiid  in;;,  a.  Calculated  to  overawe,  influence, 
or  control :  as.  a  commanding  presence. 
Coiii]iittncrin$^ly,  adv.  In  acominanding  manner. 
Com  inaiidite,  n.  {French  Law.)  A  partnership  in 
which  one  furnishes  money,  and  another,  or  others,  their 
experience,  skill,  and  labor  in  lieu  of  capital;  a  special 
or  Limited  P-krtn^irship,  q.  r. 

C'oiiiinand'ment,  n.  A  command,  mandate, charge, 
bidding,  or  precept  given  by  aiitliority. 

"  They  plainlv  require  some  special  commandmeaf  for  that 
which  is  exacted  at  their  bauds.” —J7oo*er. 

_ Authority:  use  of  controlling  or  coercive  power. 

"  Therefore  pul  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  co/amaadmenl.”  — li’AaAs. 


{Script.)  One  of  the  laws  of  the  decalogne  given  by 
Qod  to  Moses. 

*’  And  be  wrote  upon  the  tables  tbe  words  of  tbe  oorenaut,  and 
the  ten  commandmetUs.”  —  Exod.  xjtxir.  28. 

The  ten  commandments.  A  cunt  expression  for  the 
nails  of  the  ten  fingers. 

"  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I'd  set  my  len  comm.i$tdmeHts  in  your  face.”  —  Skaks. 

<'omiiiaii<rro$».s,  n.  A  woman  invested  with  supreme 
authority. 

"liiuecn  or  sovereign  commandrtss,  over  all  other  virtues.”  Hooker. 

n.  [From  comma.]  CXiiiciseiiess  or 
brevity  m  writing. 

I'oniiiii^aiiuraUlo,  {kom-nu'zh'ur-abl.)  a.  fljiit.  con, 
and  Eng.  measuraOU.]  Commensurate  ;  reducible  to  the 
same  measure;  as,  “  a  com  measurable  grief.”  —  W’alton. 

CoinniC‘lyiiaV«»a»,  «. pf,  {IM.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliaiico  A'yridfdes.  lli.Ut.  3  sepals  opposite  tbe  carpels, 
3  petals,  6  v>r  3  sttmeiis,  axile  )ilaceiitee,  and  a  trochlear 
onibrjo  half  immersed  in  fleshy  albumen.  TherearelO 
genera,  wliich  include  2C0  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
have  flattened,  narrow,  and  usually  sheathing  l(‘nves. 
The  perianth  is  inferior,  im>re  or  less  irregular,  in  six 
parts,  arrangwl  fti  tw<»  whorls;  the  outer  pans  being 
green,  persistent,  and  opposite  to  the  caqiels  :  the  inner 
peUiloid.  There  are  fi  or  3  stamens  hypogynous,  some 
being  geuendly  abortive;  their  properties  are  nnim- 
ponant.  The  rhizomes  of  sumo  species,  as  ('>immrlyna 
tulierosa,  angustifi'lia,  Kudstriata,  contain  much  starch, 
and  iu  a  cooked  slate  are  edible.  Some  species  have 
been  reputed  astringent  and  vulnerary,  and  others 
einmcnagogiie. 

L'oiniiioiii’orablo.  a.  [Lnt.commcmora5i7i>.]  Worthy 
to  be  coninieiuonit<*<l  or  remembered;  memorable;  de¬ 
serving  of  honorable  mention. 

Coiiiinoin  orate,  t.  a.  [Lat.  comm^moro.  cnmme.mo- 
ratus  —  con.  and  memoro,  from  memor,  mindful.]  To  keep 
or  preserve  in  the  mind;  to  call  to  remembrance  by  a 
solemn  act;  to  celebrate  with  honor  and  solemnity. 

■'  Such  is  the  divine  mercy  which  we  now  commemorate  :  and, 
if  we  co/nntemurale  it,  we  shall  rejoice  in  tbe  Lord.”  —  Fiddes. 

Coniiiieiiiorn'tion,  n.  [L:it.  commcm/>?Yifi/>.]  .An  act 
of  public  celebration  ;  act  of  publicly  honoring  some 
person  or  event ;  as,  the  commemoration  of  peace. 

Coiiiiiioni'orati ve,  a.  Tending  to  preserve  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  boine  person  or  event. 

"  The  original  use  of  sacrifice  was  commemorative  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  revelation.”  —Forhte. 

Coniiiioin'orator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, com- 
ineiiiomtes. 

Coiiiiiioin'oratory,  a.  Commemorative;  tending  to 
conimenionte. 

Coiiimeiioo',  V.  t.  [Fr.  commcficer,  from  Lat.  con,  and 
initio,  inifiatus,  to  begin,  to  originate;  It.  comt«ctar«.] 
To  make  the  first  motion  or  step;  to  begin  to  take  rise 
or  origin;  to  begin  to  be;  as,  to  commence,  operations. 

"  Man  . . .  cannot  be  without  concern  for  that  state  that  is  to 
commence  after  this  life.”  —  Rogers. 

— To  lake  the  first  degree  in  a  university. 

— r.  a.  To  begin;  to  enter  upon;  to  originate;  as,  to 
commence  law-proceedings. 

•*  Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence."  —  Shaks. 

— To  initiate;  to  perform  the  first  act  of;  to  begin  to 
ai)pear;  as,  the  play  is  al>out  to  commence. 

"  TTe  commence  judges  ourselves.”  —  Coleridge. 

Commeiice'nioiit,  n.  Beginning;  rise;  origin:  first 
existence;  us,  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of 
things. 

"  The  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  creation.” 

n'oodteard. 

— The  first  day  of  a  university  term,  when  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  students  and  others. 

Cofniuen<r,  r.  a.  [IakI.  commendo—con  and  mando. 
See  COMM.cXD.J  To  intrn.st  or  commit  t  *  the  care,  ens- 
to<ly,  or  charge  of  another;  to  deliver  up  to  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

••  To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  recommend:  to  represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  re- 
ganl.  or  a.-^sistance ;  as.  to  commend  a  theory. 

— To  praise;  to  mention  with  approbation. 

!  "  Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend.”  — I^ps. 

I — To  make  accoptnble;  to  recommend  to  kindly  reception 
or  remembrance. 

"  Sigaor«Aatooio  commends  him  to  you.”  —  Shaks. 


serves  to  commend ;  presenting  to  favorable  notice  or 
reception;  coubiining  praise  or  recommendation;  as, 
“  Letters  commendatory.''  {Bacon.) —  IloUling  a  church¬ 
living  in  coinmeiidam  ;  as,  a  c/tmmendatory  pric*st. 

— n.  A  eulogy  ;  a  recoinmeudHtiou ;  a  favorable  report. 

"  Commendatories  to  our  alTectioa.”  —  Sharp. 

l'oiiinieii4l  n.  One  who  praises  or  commends  ;  as, 
••  Ihi*  same  commenders  ami  disprovers.  " —  W'.iton. 

Comiuoii«»iirabil'ity,  n.  [Fv.  commevsurabiliU.'] 
The  c««pacity  of  being  couimeasurable,  or  of  being  mea¬ 
sured  by  another,  or  of  having  a  common  measure. 

Com  moil 'ku  ruble,  a.  [Fr.;  Ironi  Lat.  and  mcti- 
sura.  measure,  from  melior,  mtnsus,  to  measure.]  That 
has  a  common  measnio;  that  may  be  iiieasurcMl  by  tlio 
same  number  or  quantity,  as  two  or  more  numbers  or 
quantities. 

C.  numbers  OT  quantitifk.  {Math.)  Two  or  more  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  same  kind  arc  said  to  be  commensurable 
when  each  contains  an  exact  number  of  times,  some 
other  quantity  of  a  like  kind.  Hence  C.  quantities  are 
always  proportional  to  certain  whole  numbers,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  iiU  quantities  are  C.  which  are  ]iro]K>rtioiial  to 
any  series  of  whole  numbers,  or,  we  may  add,  fractions; 
since  the  latter,  after  a  reduction  to  a  cuiiiiiion  deiioiiii- 
nator,  are  prop<»rtional  to  their  numerators.  Jn  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  quantities  by  numbers,  thertdore.  the  com- 
meusurabiiity  of  the  former  is  tacilly  assuiuHl.  wheiests 
it  can  be  shown  that,  in  general,  they  are  not  so.,  No 
measure  of  the  side  of  a  sijuare.  fi»r  instance,  however 
small  the  same  may  be,  is  contained  an  exact  number  of 
times  iu  its  diagonal.  Hence  arises  an  imperlection  in 
the  application  of  algebra,  or  aritbmetic  to  geometry; 
an  imperft.Krtion  which  Euclid  has  avoided  in  his  admi¬ 
rable  filth  lK>ok.  It  is  evident  that  the  sum  or  difference 
of  any  nuiIlipU'S  of  two  f.  quantities  must  Ue  C’  with 
each;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  common  mea¬ 
sure  of  one  or  two  quantities,  and  the  sum  ot  diflereiice 
of  any  multiples  of  tlie.^e  qiianlith'S,  must  also  be  a 
measure  of  the  second  quantity.  See  I.vcommensurable. 

Coiiiiiieii'siirableiieM4«,  n.  CommeuMirability ; 
proportion. 

"There  is  no  commemurahleness  between  this  object  and  a 
created  underslandiug.” —  Str  Matthew  Hale. 

Coiniueii't^tirtibly,  adv.  In  a  coinmensuiable  man¬ 
ner. 

Coiiiiiieii’surate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  comwi^n^Mra/tw  ]  Com¬ 
mensurable;  having  a  common  measure;  reducible  to 
a  common  measure  or  pi*oportioD;  as,  commensurate 
quantities. 

— Equal ;  proportional ;  having  equal  measure  or  extent. 

"  Matter  and  gravity  are  always  commensurate."  —  Bentley. 

— 1\  a.  [Lat.  commensurare.]  To  reduce  to  a  common 
measure. 

"  Tbe  aptest  terms  to  commensttrate  the  longitude  of  places.” 

Brotene. 

C'oinineii'surately,  adr.  In  a  commensurate  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  the  capacity  of  measuring,  or  being  measured 
by,  some  other  thing.  —  With  equal  measure  or  extent. 

Coiniiieii'Murateness,  n.  Quality  of  being  com¬ 
mensurable. 

Coiniiieiisura'tion.  n.  State  of  having  a  common 
measure;  proportion:  or  proportion  in  measure. 

”  AU  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  commensuration,  or  proportion 
of  one  thing  to  another.  '  —  5ou<h. 

A'oiii'iiieiit.  r.  t.  [Lat.  commentor,  intensive  of  com- 
miniscor,  commentus — con,  and  men.*,  mentis,  the  mind.] 
To  write  notes  on  an  author's  pro<hictions ;  to  explain; 
to  annotate;  to  exjMjuml;  to  make  remarks,  observa¬ 
tions,  or  criticisms;  preceding  07i  or  upon  ;  as,  his  con¬ 
duct  is  commented  upon. 

— n.  .An  expository  or  explanatory  note;  annotation  :  ex¬ 
planation;  exposition;  that  whicli  explains  or  illus¬ 
trates  ;  remark ;  observation ;  criticism ;  us,  u  Scriptural 
comment. 

"  And  let  your  comment  be  tbe  Mantuan  muse.” — Pope. 

C'oni'iii^ntary,  «.  [ Lsit.  commcnfun'us ;  ¥r.  commen' 

f</i;'C,]  A  comment ;  e.\positioii ;  explanation ;  illustrap 
tion:  a  book  of  comments  or  annotations. 

*•  In  religion.  Scripture  U  the  bc-^t  rule;  and  the  Church’s  uni¬ 
versal  practice  the  best  commentary."  —  A'iny  Charles  I. 

—A  memoir  or  narrative  of  a  particular  occurrence  oi 
transaction:  as,  Ciesar's  Commentaries. 

C'oiii'iiieiitnry,  C'osu'iiiontftto,  v.  i.  To  comment 
upon,  or  anm»tate.  (R.) 

Coiiiinenta'tion.  n.  Act  or  process  of  commenting, 
criticising,  or  aiiiiotuting. 


Coniineiid'aUlo,  a.  Tliat  may  l>e  commended  ;  wor¬ 
thy  of  praise  or  approbation;  laudable,  as;  a  commend¬ 
able  act. 

CoiiiiueiicrableiieKH«  n.  State  of  being  worthy  of 
commendatuui. 

C'oiiiiiien<rn  bly,  adv.  Liiudably ;  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner. 

C'oiiiiiien'dain.  n.^From  L.  Lnt. commendnre.]  {Eccl.) 
The  holding  of  a  vacant  lauiefice  interim,  before  the  col-: 
lation  of  a  new  incumbent. 

— The  intrusting  of  the  revenu»*8of  a  benefice  to  a  layman 
for  a  certain  time  and  purpose. —  Webster. 

CommefKl'alar.v,  n.  [¥r.  comme.ndataire,}  One  who. 
bolds  a  chr.rch-living  in  comniendam. 

<'oiniiien<1a'tion,  n.  [Lat.  commendatio.]  Act  of! 
commending;  praise;  eulogy;  recommendation;  ap¬ 
proval.  I 

"  Good  nature  is  tbe  most  godlike  commendation  of  a  man.”  | 

Bryden. 

—A  message  of  love  or  respect;  a  complimentary  service. 
"  Mrs.  Page  has  her  hearty  comme/uiatioiM  to  you  too.”  —Shaks.  1 

<'onniiien<rator.  n.  \\t.  commendatore.)  The  holder] 
of  a  benefice  in  conimendam.  1 

Coiuiueiid'atory,  a.  [Lai.  commendatorius.)  That  j 


"  The  spirit  of  commentation  turns  to  questions  of  Uste.” 

Whetcell. 

—The  results  of  an  annotator  or  commentator. 

Coin'iiiontator,  «.  One  who  comments:  an  annota¬ 
tor;  one  who  writes  criticisms,  or  expositions. 

"  How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun."  — Fot/ny. 

Comnieiitato'rial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  making  of 
commentaries. 

Coinmeii  ta'torship.  n.  Office  or  duty  of  a  commen 
tutor.  ,  , 

Coiniiieiit'er,  n.  A  commentator;  one  who  makes 
comments. 

SlilT  as  aoT  commenter  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  sense."  —Bonne. 

Comineiititioii**.  a.  Fictitions- 

imaginary;  nnreal;  invented;  as,  “  commtnlitious  m- 
onUy.” —Glanrillf. 

Coiii'inerco,  n.  [Fr.  commerce ;  Lnt.commeraum  — con, 
and  merx.  mercis,  goods,  wares,  merchandise.]  An  inter- 
change  or  mntiial  change  of  goods,  wares,  productions, 
*c  between  nations  or  individnals.  either  by  barter,  or 
by ’’purchase  and  sale  ;  trade;  traffic;  mercantile  trana- 
actions. 
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“Social  intercourse:  dealing  of  one  class  of  society  with 
another;  fellowship;  fainiliur  interchange  of  the  social 
observances  of  common  life^ 

“  The  ortioarr  commerce  and  oocurrences  of  life/* — Addiwn. 

— Sexnal  intercourse;  coition. 

A  game  at  cards,  which  is  played  thus:  — 
Each  player  deposits  an  equal  stake  in  the  pool,  and  the 
banker  (dealer)  gives  3  cards  all  round,  and  a»ks.**  Who'll 
trade?”  The  players,  beginning  with  the  elder  hand, 
either  “  trade  for  ready  money,”  or  ”  barter.”  By  the 
first  is  meant,  giving  a  card  and  counter  to  the  dealer, 
who  places  the  card  under  the  remainder  of  the  pack, 
which  is  called  the  “stock,"  and  gives  a  card  from  the 
top  in  exchange.  The  counter  is  pjissiMl  to  the  banker, 
who  then  trades  with  the  stock  free  of  exi>ense.  ‘‘Bar-, 
ter”  means  exchanging  a  card  with  the  right-hand! 
player.  Barter  cannot  be  refused,  unless  the  player  of 
whom  the  exchange  is  reijuested  decides  to  stand  on  his 
cards  without  trading  or  bartering.  The  trading  and 
bartering  is  concluded  by  one  having  the  highest 
“  tricon,"  which  wins  the  potd.  The  object  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  or  bartering  is  to  obtain — 1,  a  tricon  (three  like 
cards,  like  a  iwiir-royal  incribbage);  *2,  a  stquencf^  or  3 
following  cards  of  the  same  suit ;  3,  a  point,  or  the  small¬ 
est  numl»er  of  pips  on  3  cards  of  the  same  suit.  The  ace 
reckons  for  11,  the  tens  and  court-cards  for  10  each,  and 
the  other  canls  acconling  to  the  number  of  their  pips. 
The  highest  tricon  wins  the  pool:  if  no  tricon  is  shown, 
then  the  highest  stqitencf,  or  the  best  point  in  failure 
of  a  sequence.  The  banker  reckons  as  eldest  hand  in 
case  of  ties ;  and  if  he  holds  a  lower  tricon  or 
than  either  of  the  others,  he  loses  the  game,  and  pays  a 
counter  to  each  player  higher  than  himself. 

—r.  a.  To  hold  intercourse  with. 

**  And  looks  comm^cfn^  with  the  skies, 

Tby  npt  son)  sitting  in  thine  eyes."  — SfUton. 

Com'meroe,  in  Michigan,  a  p«»st-village  of  Commerce 
township,  Oakland  co.,  on  the  Huron  Kiver,  abt.  32  m. 
N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  township.  1.392 

Coni'ineree.  in  Misfis*ippi,  a  post-village  of  Tunica 
CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  200  m.  X.  by  W.  of 
Jackson. 

C'oiiiiiieroe.  in  Mi<som,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott  co., 
on  the  Missis>ippi  River,  alwut  35  m.  above  Cairo,  III., 
and  170  l»elow  St.  Louis;  pop.  1,267. 

Commerce*  in  Tenaesfee,  a  township  of  Wilson  co., 
about  35  m.  E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,03.\ 

Commer'oial*  a.  Perfctining  to  commerce  or  trade; 
mercantile:  intding:  pr«*cee«liug  fn»m  trade;  as,  com- 
mcrcial  statistics,  commc/'cial  interests. 

Commer  cially*  adv.  In  a  commercial  manner  or 
vi'*w. 

Commer  cial  Town*  in  a  village  of  Adams  co., 
aUtiut  15  ni.  S.W.  of  Portsmouth. 

Comiiierc.v*  tI.om-mrr-*c',)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Meuso,  on  the  river  .Meuse,  20  m.  E.  of  Bar-le-Duc  ;  j>op. 
4,099. 

Cominere,  (I'om'wdr.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  godmother;  a  foster- 
mother:  H  g?>>sipy  old  woman. 

Com  mert^oii*  /rilibert,  a  French  traveller  and  bot¬ 
anist.  B.  1727.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  l»eautifnl 
flower  Hortemia^  which  came  originally  from  China.  D. 
1773. 

Com  mettsburg*  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office  of 

W:ishillglOU  CO. 

Com  mi^rrate.  r.  i.  To  move  or  migrate  in  a  body 
from  one  country  to  another. 

Couiiili^ra'tion.  n.  [Lat.  commigratio  —  con, and  mi- 
gro.  migratui.,  to  migrate.]  A  migrating  together;  mi¬ 
gration  in  a  lx>dy.  ^ 

Both  the  ioh&bltants  of  that*  aod  of  our  world,  lost  all  memory 
of  ibeir  costatij^rorioa  thence. "  —  Woodward, 

Comiuina'tioii*  n.  [T.at.  commination  —  con.  and 
mtnor,  minatns,  to  threjiten  ]  A  threat  or  threatening; 
a  denunciation  of  punishment  or  vengeance. 

**  Those  tbonders  of  commiAoXioa  . . .  die  awaj  in  fruitless 
echoes.  '  —  Tayior. 

(Ecr7.)  The  recital  of  God's  threatenings,  ma<le  on 
stated  days. 

Coiiiiiiin'atory*<i.  Threatening;  denouncing  punish¬ 
ment  :  as,  a  comminalffry  sermon. 

Commiiij^le*  {koin-ming‘gl,)r.a.  [Lat,  com  for  con, 
and  mingle,.^  To  mingle  or  mi.x  together  in  one  mass,  or 
intimately ;  to  blend. 

“  Blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commiApfed.”  —  Shdks. 

—To  mix  or  unite  together,  as  different  substiiiices. 

Com  iiiiniltC*  r.  a.  [Lat.  onuminuo,  comminutU  — 
ton.  and  mtriuo,  to  lessen,  from  less.]  To  make 

small  or  fine:  to  pulverize;  to  triturate. 

Com  ininiiKKl.  a.  ^Surg.)  Anything  broken  very 
small.  A  comminuted  fracture  is  when  a  lame,  by 
means  of  a  hesivy  wheel  passing  over  it.  or  some  other 
cause,  is  broken  into  minute  splinters.  Such  accidents, 
especially  when  occurring  to  the  hip  and  thigh,  are  very 
serious,  generally  resulting  in  amputation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  death. 

Coiiiiuiiin  lion*  n.  Act  of  comminuting,  or  of  reduc¬ 
ing  to  a  fine  iH>wder,  or  to  small  (cirticles:  trituration; 
as,  comminution  of  meat.  —  Attenuation,  by  gradual  ab¬ 
straction  of  particles. 

**  The  jejoaeuess  or  extreme  commiAiftton  of  spirits."  — Bacon. 

Commi«i'erable.  a.  Worthy  of  compsussion  or  com¬ 
miseration  ;  pitial'le:  deserviti-x  to  excite  sorrow  or  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  as,  a  conuniscrablc  person. 

Commis  erate*  r.a.  [Lat,  commis^ror,  commiscratns 
—con,  and  mistreor,  to  pity.]  To  feel  sorrow.  |>ain,  or 
regret  for  another  in  di>tress:  to  pity;  to  conip^ission- 
ate:  to  feel  for;  to  condole  with;  as,  to  comnUscraU  the 
poor. 
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Commisera'tion,  n.  .A.ct  of  commiserating:  a  sym- 
imthetic  feeling  of  pain  or  8orr(.)W  for  the  wants,  afflic¬ 
tions,  or  distresses  of  others ;  pity;  compassion;  fellow- 
feeling. 

••  Partly  out  of  commuerotion,  and  partly  out  of  curiosity."— ^ 
Commis'eralive*  a.  Feeling  or  showing  commis¬ 
eration  or  sympathy. 

Coiiiniis'eratively,  adv.  Feelingly;  compassion¬ 
ately. 

Cominis'erator,  n.  One  who  entertains  a  feeling; 

of  c«*m]Kissioii.  j 

C'omitii»Ha'riaI*  a.  Pertaining  to  a  commissary ;  as,  I 
a  commissariat  department.  j 

Comini«»«ia'riat*  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  comisariuto.]  (J/t7.)| 
office  or  employment  of  a  comuiis^jiry ;  or.  the  whole  i 
body  of  officers  in  the  commissary's  department.  —  That  j 
branch  of  a  military  siTvice  which  has  the  charge  of 
supplying  provisions  for  the  troops.  | 

Com  inii^Hary*  fi.  [Fr.  commi>jtair«;  from  L;it. com-; 
mtttOj  commissus  —  con.  and  mitto^  to  semi.]  One  to 
whom  anything  is  committed  or  intrusted:  a  comuiis- 
sioner;  a  deleg}ite;  a  deputy.  j 

(jKx*/.)  Au  officer  belonging  to  an  epi.xcopate.  who| 
exercises  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  remote  parts  of  a : 
diocese.  •  I 

( J/<7.)  Tlie  term  is  applied  to  officers  bolding  various 
positions,  and  exercising  different  offices.  —  especially: 
to  those  charged  with  furnUhing  provisions,  Ac.,  for  au ! 
army.  I 

Com  missary-geii'eral*  n.  {Mil.)  The  head  or] 
chiefof  the  department  of  provisions,  military  stores,  Ac.  j 
Coni'iiti«»*»aryslii|>*  n.  Office  or  duties  of  a  com-| 
mi.ssiiry.  i 

CoiiiniiH.«^ioii*  (kom~misk'un.)  n.  [Fr.  commission; 
L:it.  commis^,  from  committo^  commissus.  See  Com¬ 
mit.]  Act  of  committing,  doing,  performing,  or  perpe¬ 
trating; —  generally  understood  in  a  Imd  sense  :  as,  thel 
commission  of  crime.  (Tiie  antithesis  to  omis.non.) 

— A  formal  act  of  trust ;  a  wjirrant  by  which  any  trust  isj 
held  or  authority  exercised ;  office;  employment;  as,  a 
divine  commission.  i 

He  bore  bU  greac  commission  ia  hU  look."  —  Drydcn.  \ 

— A  written  document,  investing  a  person  with  au  office,  j 
a  certain  rank,  or  authority.  i 

— A  certificate  issued  by  autiiority  by  which  a  military' 
officer  is  constituted  :  us.  a  captain's  commission.  i 

— A  body  of  persons  joined  in  an  office  or  trust,  or  their 
ap{K>intmeut :  as,  a  lunacy  eommissum. 

'*  A  commission  wu  at  ouce  appointed  to  examine  ioto  the 
matter." — Prescott.  | 

(Com.)  Order  or  authority  by  which  onejierwin  trades 
for  another;  fi:i,  &  commissif/n  to  buy  cotton.  —  Broker¬ 
age,  allowance,  or  ccuiipeusatitm  made  to  a  factor,  agi-nt, 
Ac.,  for  tr:ins;ictiug  the  business  of  another ;  as,  one  per 
cent,  commission  on  sales.  —  See  Delceedere,  I 

Oimmtsston  of  Bankruptcy.  (Law.)  A  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  facts  relative  to  an  nllegeilj 
bankruptcy,  and  to  secure  all  available  assets  and  ef¬ 
fects  for  the  creditors  concerned. 

7b  put  a  ship  into  commission.  (ATxi/f.)  To  send ; 
forth  a  vessel  of  war  on  public  service,  after  laying  up! 
in  ordiu;ury,  and  being  repaireil  and  refitted.  | 

7b  put  the  Great  iSeal  into  commission,  to  place  the 
seal  of  State  in  the  hands  of  empowered  comiui.'sioners 
during  the  period,  trtferim,  that  the  office  of  Lonlj 
Chancellor  is  vacant.  (Eng.) 

— r.  a.  To  commit  to ;  to  give  a  commission  to ;  as,  a  com- 
missioned  officer.  1 

— To  send  with  a  mandate  or  authority ;  to  appoint;  to| 
depute;  to  authorize;  to  empower;  as,  to  eommissum  an . 
agent.  | 

He  first  commieeione  to  the  Latia  land  *'  —  Dryden. 
Commis  sion  -  a^eiit.  Commis  sion  -  nier- 
ctiunt*  n.  {(htn.)  -4n  agent,  merchant,  or  broker  who 
transacts  business  for  others,  at  a  certain  percentage,! 
as  commission  and  reroiii|>en8e  for  his  sei*vices.  I 

Commis'sional*  (ommis'sionary*  a.  Ap-. 

pointiHi  by  warrant,  auth<»rity,  or  coiuniission. 
Commis'sioner*  n.  One  who  has  a  comniission  or 
warrant  from  proper  authority  to  perform  some  office] 
or  execute  some  business*;  as,  a  IwundarycommiaytoMer.  j 
— An  officer  of  state  who  has  charge  and  control  of  a  de-j 
partment  of  the  public  service:  as,  &  commissioner  of! 
taxes,  a  commissioner  of  patents,  Ac. 

Cbmmissioners  of  Highways.  Officers  having  certain  : 
jwwers  and  duties  concerning  the  highways  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  In  some  of  the  States  they  I 
are  county  officers,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive  I 
with  the  county.  In  others,  as  in  New  York,  Michigan. 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  they  are  town  or  township  offi¬ 
cers.  They  have  power  to  establish,  rejmir,  or  vacate 
higliways,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  caose  them  to  be  kept 
in  good  order. 

Coinmi«i'^ioner*!«  C'reok*  in  Georgia^  traverses 
M  ilkinsoD  co.,  into  the  Oconea  River,  about  10  m.  E.  of 
Irwinion.  i 

Coiiimis'sloiiship,  ti.  Office  or  station  of  a  com- 1 
niissioner. 

CommiM'^ive.  a.  Committing. 

I'ommi.s  sural*  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  a  com¬ 
missure  or  a  joining. 

Com  missure*  f».  [l^it.  commissura.  from  committo, 
tymimissus.  See  Commit.]  (ArcA.)  In  masonrv,  the  joint* 
between  two  stones. 

— A  joint,  seam,  or  closure:  the  place  where  two  iKKlies 
or  parts  of  a  l>ody  meet  and  unite:  an  interstice  or  cleft ; 
between  particles  or  parts.  ! 

( Anat.)  -\n  anatomical  phrase,  signifying  a  seam  or 
fold  in  a  membrane. as  in  tlioseof  the  brain,  forming  a! 
pi*oce3S  which,  depending  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  | 


separates  the  right  from  the  left  hemisphere.  —  See 
Bbai.v.  aud  Dura  Mater. 

{Bot.)  The  inner  face  of  the  carpels  of  umbellifers; 
also  a  |>oiiit  where  many  pitrts  are  united  together. 

Commit'9  r.  a.  [Liil.  commtT/o — con,  and  to  send.] 

To  put  into  the  hands  or  power  of  another :  to  intrust ; 
to  consign;  to  deposit;  to  send  to  prison ;  as,  to  commit 
one's  self  to  Go<l. 

Bid  him  fareweU,  commit  him  to  the  grave."  —  Skalu. 

— To  do;  to  enact:  to  perform;  to  perpetrate ;  to  effect; 
as,  to  commit  a  felony. 

"  A  creeping  young  fellow  committed  matrimonj  with  a  brisk, 
gamesome  la.ss."  —  V Estrange. 

— To  endanger ;  to  put  to  hazjird ;  to  place  beyond  one’s 
control;  to  pledge  by  some  act  or  step:  used,  for  the 
most  part,  reflexively;  as,  be  \%committetl  to  his  party. 

Yon  might  bare  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  rriendship  with- 
out  commininji  the  honor  of  your  sovereign."  — *funiu4. 


— To  join,  as  for  a  contest ;  to  match. 

“  Seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the  respondent.*' — JTore. 

7b  commit  a  biU,  {in  legislation.)  to  tninsfer  a  bill  over 
to  the  consideration  of  a  special  committee. 

7b  commit  to  memory,  to  learn  anything  l>y  heart. 

— v.i.  To  be  guilty  of  incontinence  or  adultery. 

i'oiumit'ment*  n.  Act  of  committing,  or  placing  in 
s;ife  custody;  more  especially,  the  act  of  sending  to 
prison. 

— An  order  for  the  incarceration  or  imprisonment  of  a 
person. 

— Act  of  handing  over,  or  referring  tea  special  committee 
for  consitleratioii  and  report. 

— Commission  or  perpetration  of  something  wrong  or  in- 
excusable,  as  a  crime  or  blunder. 

— .4ct  of  pledging  and  exposing  one’s  self  to  ulterior  con¬ 
sequences. 

C'Oiiiniit'tal.  n.  .\ctofcommitting:  state  of  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  custody ;  as,  the  magistrate  signed  his  com¬ 
mittal. 

—  .\  pledge  actually  given,  or  implied. 

i'oluinit'tee*  Tt.  [Fr.  c'/mt7c.J  The  person  or  persons 
to  whom  anything  is  committed.  A  lanly  of  persons 
appointed  to  examine,  c<jusider.  manage,  or  report  on 
any  matter  ;  as.  to  move  for  a  special  cionmiltee. 

Cbmmittee  of  the  whole  House,  is  when  the  entire  legis¬ 
lative  body  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re.solves  it¬ 
self  into  a  committee;  in  such  c;ist-s  the  sjM-aker  leaves 
the  chair,  which  is  occupies!,  for  tlie  time  being,  by  one 
of  the  members,  deuoiiiiiiati-d  tlier/'Oirman  of  rnmmiftee. 

{Laio.)  A  guardian,  charged  with  tbe  safe  custody  of 
another. 

Coiuniittoe  of  Public  Safely,  n.  {Hist.)  See 

SaLUT  PlBUC,  ((’OMIT^  DE.) 

C'oiuiuit  ’tec^liip*  n.  Office  or  power  of  a  committee. 

CoiiimiTf er.  n.  One  who  commits;  one  who  uoes  or 
perpetrates  :  as.  a  committer  of  burglary. 

I'oiiiluit'tible*  a.  Liable  to  be  committed;  that  may 
be  committed. 


Besides  tbe  mistakes  commiitiblc  iu  the  solary  compute."  Brrtwne. 

i'oiiiiilix'*  t'.  a.  [Lat.  commisco,  commixitts — Cfni,  and 
misceo,  to  mix.]  To  mix  or  mingle  together ;  to  blerni ; 
to  mix.  as  different  subsmnees. 

**  a  dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis  com  mixed."  —  Bacon. 

Coiniliix'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  commtjrOo.]  Viiion  ormixture 
of  various  substances  in  one  mass;  iiicc>rp<.>ratiou  into 
one  comjiomid. 

C'oininix’tnre*  n.  Act  of  mixing  together;  the  state 
of  being  mingled ;  incorporation ;  union  in  one  mass. 

— The  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  things ;  com¬ 
position  ;  compound. 

*'  There  is  scarcely  any  rising  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and 
evil  aru.”  —  Bacon. 

Coni'iiiodatc,  n.  {Scots  Law.)  A  loan,  gratuitously 
rendered. 

Commode^  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  com modo#.  See  Commodious.] 
A  convenient  article  of  household  furniture;  as,  u  night 
com  mode. 

— A  kind  of  small  sideboard  with  drawers,  shelves,  Ac. 

— .4  kind  of  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  India's. 

I'oiiiiiio'dioiis*  a.  [Lat.  commodwy  —  con,  and  mttdus, 
a  proper  measure:  Fr.  commode]  Adapted  to  its  use  or 
purpose;  convenient:  suitable  ;  fit ;  proper;  useful ; com¬ 
fortable;  as,  a  c//mmodiou,<  house. 

••  M  arc’s  mnse  .  .  .  commodious  precepts  gives.”  —  Philips. 

Coniiiio'<liouwIy,  aefr.  In  a  commoilious  manner; 
conveniently;  suitably;  fitly. 

i'oiiiiiio'dioii«iieM<«.  n.  s^tate  of  lieing  commodious  ; 
suitableness  fur  its  purpose:  fitness;  convenience;  as, 
the  “  commodiV>w.<7i«s  of  the  harbor.'’  —  Johnson. 

CoilimocI  ity*  ti.  [Fr.  commodity  ;  Lat.  enmmoditas, 
fnun  commodus  —  con,  and  moc/ws.]  That  which  nffiirds 
convenience  or  advantage:  any  article  of  commerce; 
everything  movable  that  is  liougbt  or  sold 

— ipl.)  Merchandise;  wares:  gootls;  produce  of  lands  and 
manufactures;  as,  excisitble  commodities, 

C’oiii'modo,  an  Italian  painter,  B.  at  Florence.  1560, 
where  he  p;is3ed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  n.  in 
1638.  The  General  Judgment  is  railed  his  nia8ter{uece. 

C'om'lliotloro,  w.  (It.  commaudatffre ;  L.  l>at.  conf 
mendator — com,  and  momlo.  ^^eeC0MMA^D.]  (A'uiiM  In 
the  English  navy,  the  officer  w  ho  commands  a  sqiiadron 
or  detaeltuieut  of  ships,  sent  on  a  particular  sm  ice.— 
He  holds  the  temporary  rank  of  rear-admiral.  It  is 
also  a  title  of  courtesy  given  to  the  senior  captain,  when 
two  or  more  ships  of  war  are  cruising  in  company. — Th  * 
leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.  —  In  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  an  officer  who  ninks  next  below 
rear-admiral. 

Coiii'ino4lim  .4iitoiii'iiii<«.  Lucius  Aurelius,  a  B«v 
man  emperor,  11. 161  a.  n.,  was  the  sou  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  most  carefully 
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educated,  and  Hccumpanieil  his  father  on  seveml  military 
expeditions,  lie  biKVi*e4le<l  him  in  ISO.  and,  after  asiiort 
period  of  orderly  government,  he  dismissed  his  wisest 
counsellors,  and  gstve  himself  U|»  to  the  lowest  society, 
and  the  most  shameless  habits.  The  ailminUtration  w:ts 
in  the  hands  of  a  series  of  his  favorite.s  and  cunhsca- 
lions  and  murders  were  the  ordinary  »K:currences  of  the 
day.  lie  went  so  far  in  detiaiieeof  decency  as  to  fight 
ill  the  circus  like  a  gladiati»r.  and  then  gave  liimself  loit 
to  be  a  god,  and  would  be  woi-shipped  as  Hercules.  He  C'oiu'ni4»iiplac*C*l>ook.  n.  A  book  in  which  things 


— Kqual  participation  among  many. 

Now  can  tbe  coMmonn<««  of  tbe  guilt  obviate  the  ceoture.** 
(/orr.  of  the  Tonywe. 

I'oiiiTiioiiplaoe.  a.  Ordinary;  common;  trite;  not 
iiew’  or  striking;  as.  a  commonplace  action. 

— n.  .\  common  topic:  an  idea  cuuiinou  to  different  sule! 
jects;  a  source  of  argument,  or  ground  of  pr«K)f. — A 
usual  or  onltnary  reuiai  k  on  any  topic ;  a  ineuioranduui ; 
a  trite  expressitui. 


— To  receive  the  holy  communion;  to  partake  of  the 
Lord’s  Slipper. 

C'oiii'iiiune,  n.  [Fr.]  In  Fnince,  a  small  territorial 


Was  at  last  poisoiietl  by  Marcia,  ^one  of  his  concubiiu's, 
whose  life  he  had  intended  to  take.  i  and  then  strangletl 
by  an  athlete.  The  vices  and  misgoverument  of  Com- 
motliis  contribiiteil  powerfully  to  hasten  the  full  of  the 
empire,  D.  Dec.  31,  192. 

ConiTnoii,  a.  [Lat.  comwiwwiV  —  C"n,  and  mnnuf,  a 
duty,  a  gift. a  service,  a  favor:  Fr.  co/»i /««».]  That  be¬ 
longs  as  a  privilege  or  right  equally  to  more  than  one, 
to  many,  or  to  the  public  at  large  ;  free  to  all ;  general : 
universal:  public:  liaving  no  separate  owner:  as,  the 
common  weal. —  Popular:  usual ;  customary ;  habitual: 
frequent:  often  met  with:  as.  acowiwio/i  occurrence. — 
Ordinary;  ignoble;  mean:  vulgar:  trite;  of  little  value  ; 
not  scarce:  as.  the  common  people.  —  Pn»slitiite;  given 
to  lewd  and  abandone<l  habits;  as.  a  common  hurlot. 

(Law.)  C.  hail.  Fictitious  sureties  ententl  in  the 
proper  office  of  the  court.  —  Chmmon  bar^  a  pleji  to  com¬ 
pel  the  plaintiff  to  a>sign  the  particular  place  where  a 
trespass  has  been  cominitteil. —  C.  bmcft.  the  ancient 
name  of  the  court  of  C.  Pleas.  —  C.  carrier,  seeCARKiER. 
C  counciV,  the  more  numerms  house  of  tlie  miiniciiuil 
legislative  assembly  in  some  American  cities.  —  C.  high- 
tcay,  see  Highway.  —  C.  informer,  see  Informer. —  C. 
lawt/tr,  one  who  is  learned  in  common  law. 

(Gram.)  See  Gender.  Novn,  Verb,  &c. 

(.1/tif/i.)  C.  measure,  a  quantity  which  is  contained  an 
exact  number  of  times  in  each  of  two  or  more  given 
quantities.  —  C.  dirts>  r.  see  Divisor. 

In  common^  to  be  ]>articipated  in  equally  by  a  certain 
number;  equally  with  another  or  others;  us,  to  share 
things  in  common. 

i'oiiiTiioii.  n.  An  open  tnict  of  ground,  the  use  of  ' 
which  is  not  appropriated  to  one  individual,  but  belongs  | 
to  the  public,  or  to  a  number  of  persons. 

*'  Does  aar  one  respect  s  common  ss  much  as  be  does  bis  gsrdeo  ?** 

Svuth.  ' 

(Law.)  An  incorporated  hereditament,  consi.^ting  in  , 
a  profit  which  one  man  has  in  connection  with  one  or 
man}'  others  in  the  land  of  another.  C  is  chiefly  of  four 
kinds  :  —  1.  C.  of  pasture,  itself  dividtni  iu  apprndant,  ap~ 
purlenanl,  because  of  vicinage,  ulivX  ingross.  2.  C.of  pis^ 
cary.  3.  C.  of  turbary.  4.  C.  of  estouviers^  for  which 
consult  “  irasA6Mr/i,  on  Real  Property,"  Ac. 

— V.  i.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  common  gToun«l. 

— To  eat  at  table  in  common ;  as,  the  students  communed 
together. 

Coin'iiioii, ar/r.  Commonly;  orilinarily. 

“  1  sm  more  tbsD  common  tall.*' —  Shake. 

Com'nionable,  a.  Held  in  common. 

“  Forests  and  chases,  and  other  commonable  places.”  — Bacon 

— That  maybe  pastured  on  common  laud;  as,  common- 
able  beasts."  —  Blackstone. 

C'om'inona^e.  n.  The  right  of  pasturing  on  a  common; 
the  joint  right  of  using  anything  in  conmuui  with  others. 

4'oni'iiioiiftlty.  n.  The  common  pe<q>le,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  tlie  nobility  ;  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

*•  Bid  him  strive  to  gsio  the  love  o  th’  commona/ly."— S*a*s. 

4'oiii'iiioiior*  n.  One  of  the  common  people;  aperson 
under  the  degree  of  nobility. 

••  This  commoner  has  worth  and  parts.  * —  Prior. 

—A  member  of  the  English  House  of  (Commons ;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament :  as.  Pitt,  the  great  OJmnioner.  —  One 
who  h:is  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 

— .K  student  of  the  second  rank  in  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  England;  hs,  a  gentleiuau-co/UMioner. —  A  prosti¬ 
tute;  a  common  woman. 

Coiniiioii  Taw,  n.  This  term,  somewhat  anibignons, 
is  useil  in  various  senses,  acconliiig  to  the  objects  willi 
which  it  is  contr<U)te»l;  it  being  st>  contnidistinguishfMl 
sometimes  from  the  statute  law,  sometimes  from  the  I 
canon  law.  sometimes  from  the  mercantile  law,  and 
frequently  from  equity.  Many  use  it  to  designate  simply  | 
a  law  common  to  all  the  country.  The  English,  which 
is  the  ba.se  of  the  American  common  law  in  all  the  I 
States  except  Louisiana,  trices  its  origin  to  the  early  j 
usages  and  customs  of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  and  was. 
necessarily  augmented,  in  different  Jiges,  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  some  o!  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Romaan,  thej 
Piets,  the  Siixons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  who 
spread  themselves  over  the  country.  “The  English 
law,”  says  Hallam  (Mid.  Ages,  ii.  405),  “becoming  a> 
mixeil  as  the  English  language.”  —  The  common  law 
includes  those  principles,  us;iges,  and  rules  of  action, 
applicable  to  the  government  and  security  of  person  and 
property,  which  do  not  rest  for  their  authority  iip<»ri 
any  express  or  positive  declaration  of  the  will  of  the 
le^slature.  In  many  of  the  State's,  the  (’.  law  and  the 
statutes  of  England  in  force  in  the  colony  at  the  bme 
of  its  independence,  are  by  the  State  cou-stitutlon  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  law  of  the  State  until  repe;tle<l.  Hence, 
when  a  question  in  the  courts  of  one  State  turns  u|x*n 
the  laws  of  a  sister  Slate,  if  no  pPK)f  of  such  Uw  is 
offered,  it  is.  in  general,  presnineil  that  the  common 
law,  as  it  exisUnl  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  this 
country  from  EnglaDil.  prevails  in  such  Stale. 

4'Oiii'iiioiilv«  odv.  Csoally;  geuendSy:  ordmanly; 
frequently :  Vor  the  most  part ;  as,  that  thing  is  com¬ 
monly  done.  . 

Coiu'moiine««.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  common 
or  usual ;  frequent  occurrence. 


to  be  remembered  are  recorded,  and  ranged  under  gen¬ 
eral  heads. 

■*  I  turoed  to  my  eoHimoa-j»/a«e-4o<»J:  tod  found  bis  cue.”  Toiler. 
<’oiu  iiioiiplaoene^s.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
trite  or  coiiiuionplace. 

I'oiiiiiioii  PleaH,  n.  (Law.)  Pleas  brought  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons  against  private  persons,  or  by  tlie  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  ciinseof  action  is  of  a  civil  nature.  —  In 
England,  and  in  many  States  of  the  U.  SlaU-s,  a  court 


siibdivUioii  of  the  country,  less  than  a  canton,  and  cor- 
rc-spouding  in  »>me  measure  to  an  £oj.lish  p.nrish.  A 
C.  includes  sometimes  a  single  town,  and  sometimes  sev¬ 
eral  villages  ;  and  each  has  a  mayor  and  a  communal 
municipality.  There  are  npwanls  of  37,U00  C.  in  France. 

CoKiiiiiuno'  of  Paris  Tlio  •  Supplement. 

C’oniiniiiiicabirity,  «.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
niuuiaible.— Capability  to  be  imparted. 

Coiiitnii'iiic*ablo«  a.  [Fr-from  L&t.  communicabilit.) 
That  may  be  communicated  ;  capable  of  being  iiiiparti*o 
from  one  to  another. — That  maybe  narrated  or  re¬ 
counted  to  another. 

I'oiiiinii'iilcabloiioss,  n.  Slate  of  being  communi¬ 
cable:  communicHbility. 

I'oiiiiiiii'iiioably,  adr.  M'itli  comninnication. 

Coniinu'iiic*aiit«  n.  [Lat.  communicans.]  One  who 
cuininunicutes. 


or'-Ap=.r,aker,«Ubo...e..,at.heW.rs^;le;^one«^« 


entitled  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  ;  a  cliurch-meniber. 

*•  A  Dcver-faiUos  mooibly  eommamcanf."  — Atterbnry. 
Cominii'iiicate.  r.  a.  [Fr.  coinrnttiii'Twe,*  Lat- oomiwM- 
nico,co«i»inMicafi«.fromcommwnix.couinion,]  To  make 
common :  to  cause  to  be  common  to  others :  to  bestow ; 
to  confer,  as  a  joint  posse>sion;  as,  to  cooimunicate  a 
disease.  —  To  disA-lose;  to  impart,  as  informariun  :  to 
publish.  a.<  knowledge ;  a5,  to  communicate  intelligence; 
—  generally  before  to. 

—V.  i.  To  share,  participate,  or  enjoy  in  common  with 
others. 

— To  have  a  communication,  passage,  or  means  of  inter¬ 
course  from  one  to  another. 

“  \  system  of  socb  c&n&ls  which  mU  eommunieaie  with  one  an* 
oiber.”  — ArSalAaol. 

— To  |«rtake  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

“  The  primitive  Cbrisilaos  communicated  everr  dsT.”  — rayfor. 

a  former  court  composed  of  doctors  ol  civil  law,  who  [  corresi*o  e  ice.  ■■ 

exercisedjurisdictioiiinall  matters  ^rtaining  to  pro-i  “The  recepuon  and «»w.«meafton  of  lesmed knowledge.  Rntder. 
bate  of  wills,  marriage-licenses,  and  divorce-cases.  —Means  whereby  intercourse  is  carried  on  ;  a  passage  or 

C'oniinoii  SeiiAie,  n.  That  degrei*  of  intelligence,  means  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ;  as,  an  easy 
sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  is  ctuiimon  to  most  people.  ermimuniottion. 

Common  Time.  n.  (J/u^.j^That  time  in  which  every  — Intelligence:  news;  interchange  of  knowledge  or  infr- 
nieasure  or  bar  contains  an  even  number  of  sub-divi-,  mation  ;  as.  to  send  a  written  communtcaftV>n  to  a  person. 


foriuul.iry  of  public  worship  ;  espwlally,  the  b<xik  con-t 
tainiug  tlie  forms  of  public  worship  and  admiiustration  | 
of  the  sacraniciils,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  accord- 1 
ing  to  the  use  ot  the  Church  of  EnglamL 
Com  iiion<«.  n.  pi-  The  commonalty,  or  coniinon  people,  | 
us  dUtiiiguUhed  from  the  nobility  or  titled  cla&ses.  [ 
(l.iiglj.nd.)  : 

“  lUth  b«  uot  passed  the  nobles  and  tbe  commons  f  ”  —  Shake.  , 
— In  England,  the  lower  biKly  of  Parliament,  consisting 
i*f  the  representatives  of  counties,  universities,  and  l*or-! 
onghs,  elected  by  those  of  the  people  who  possess  a 
voting  qualification;  as,  the  House  of  Cbrnmons.  See 
P.ARUVMENT. 

— Food  or  fare  provided  at  a  common  table :  a.«,  to  dine  at 
commons.  ^Used  at  the  English  universities.)  —  A  club, 
or  society  where  all  the  members  take  their  meals  at  a. 
common  table. 

“  The  doctor  tikes  both  his  company  and  common*."  —  Snrift. 


sions,  such,  for  example,  us  two  minims,  four  crotchets, 
eight  quavers,  and  so  on.  It  is  marked  thus  : 


Fig.  656. 
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Coin'monty.  (Scots  Law.)  The  common  right  of 


(Rhet.)  A  trope,  in  which  ire  is  used  for  you  or  /. 

Cbmmunicaium-ralves.  {Mach.}  The  valves  in  a  steam- 
pipe  which  connect  two  boilers  of  an  engine,  for  cutting 
off  coniinuiiication  between  either  boiler  and  tbe  engine. 

Coiiimu  iiioative.  a.  [Fr.  eommunicatif.j  Ready  to 
comiiiunicate  or  impart ;  inclined  to  imparl  or  dlsi-lose; 
unreserved;  oj>en;  free  of  speech;  as,  a  communicative 
tongue. 


thing:  mutual  intercourse:  interchange  of  transactions 
or  offices;  a  state  of  griing  or  receiving;  fellowship; 
union ;  agreement :  concord;  converse. 

They  eat.  they  driok.  aod  In  cpmmwaion  sweet 
Qua'ff  immortality  and  joy.” — Milton. 


pasturage  exercised  on  hind  belonging  to  two  or  more  Coninni'nleativoiie^s.  n.  Quality  of  being  corn- 
proprietors.  niniiicalive.  or  ol  imparting  knowledge  or  intelligence 

Coininonweal'.  Com'nionwoalth.  n.  fCoiwmon  toothers;  free<loin  fD*m  re.'erve. 

and  weal;  A.  S.  weta,  iceeta,  prosperity,  bliss.  The  I’omiiiil'nicator.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  corn- 
public  goo<l,  prosperity,  and  happiness.]  A  Stale  or  body  inunicutes. 

politic;  a  form  of  government  (generally  republican)! Coiiiiiiu  nicatory,  a.  Imparting  knowledge  or  in- 
conducted  on  terms  of  universal  equality  and  co-oper-  formation. 

ation.  Coinimin'ion.  ti.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  commwnio,  from 

“  Commontrealth*  wen  nothing  more  in  their  original  than  coam/iiuhi#,  common.]  A  nmlual  participation  in  any- 
free  ciiiea.” — Temple.  ' 

—The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  State;  the  citizens  orj 
public  at  large;  a.«,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  i 
(Hi>t.)  The  name  given  to  that  form  of  governnient 
established  in  England  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in 

1619,  and  which  existed  during  the  protectorate  of' — Union  in  religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine  and  dis<-ipline ; 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard,  uiilil  the  alaiicH-'  — hence  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  C.  with  a  chunh  who 
tion  of  the  latter  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  ag-.iiu  |  declares  hU  acquiescence  in  its  doctrine,  and  participates 
in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660.  jn  its  worship. 

Com  iiionwealtliN-inan.  ti.  (Eng.  Hist-:)  A  suiv  UkIv  of  Christians,  having  one  faith  and  discipline;  as. 
p*»rter  of  the  imlh  y  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  thej  the  Biiplist  Different  churches,  too,  are 

Commonwealth  establisheil  l»y  him;  a  republican.  s-ud  to  be  in  C.  when  they  are  united  in  doctrine  and 

Coiii'iuoraiice.  Com'iiioraney,  n.  Habitation  ;  |  principle. 
uIkkIv;  residence:  place  of  dwelling.  — The  Lord’s  Sup|*er:  celebration  or  partici|*ation  of  the 

“  The  very  quality,  carriage,  and  place  of  commorance.” —Sale.  Eucliarist  or  Holy  S.icrament;  as,  to  administer  the 
(Atner.  Low.)  Temporary  residence.  !  Oemmutdon.  See  Keen arist. 

Coni'iiioranl,  a.  (Lat.,  from  Cftmmarari.  to  nbide.]|  Oymmtmxfm-Uime.  (Eccl.) 

{i/iw.)  Abiding;  resident;  dwelling;  inhabiting. —  ConiniiinTonist,  n 
(Amer.L'tw.)  One  residing  in  a  particular  town,  city,  or  nmnion.  . 

fli<tru  t  -Bourier  t’omiiui'liipaw.  in  ^no  Jn-sn/.  a  vil  ape  of  Bergen 

Com  'mol  her.  n.  [Lat.  com  for  con,  and  mother.]  A  co.,  on  the  .  shore  of  New  \  ork  Bay,  about  2  m.  of 
godmother;  a  gossip.  (R.)  Jersey  city._ 

Commo  tion,  n.  [Lat.  commotio— con.  and  moero.  J  |^,One  o  ho  advocates  the  doe- 

motiu.to  move.]  Violent  motion  or  agitation  of  the  <  om'mtiiil^t,  n.  J?''®  "f 

elements,  or  of  human  passions;  as,  commotion  of  the;  tnne  of  coniniunity  of  things, 

individual  rights  of  property.  See  Sjoci.iU'M. 

-Some  strange  rem-ofioa  Commniiis'tio.  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  com- 

Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  bis  lipe,  and  sians.”— Bkots.  muiiism  :  a  communistic  arrangem^ent. 

_ Tumult ;  popular  agitation,  disturbance,  or  disorder;  Commn'iiity.  n.  [Fr. communauh';  Lat. comninnt/ai, 

public  excitement  or  perturbation.  from  coiBiminir.  common.]  Common  la^esMon  or  en- 

••  When  ve  ehaU  hear  of  wan  and  comi«rfiOTU,  be  not  terriOed."  I  joyment ;  fellow.sliip  ;  mutual 

itiie  Hi.  9.  ment;— used  in  an  ..pP"Si'e  •>'  appropriation;  as, 

Commo'f  ionor.  n.  A  disturber  of  the  peace;  one!  a  o/mmunify  of  gmrds. 

«  ho  causes  commotions,  (a.)  ,  -T'-e  commonwealth :  the  body  poiihc :  society  at  large^ 

Com  move',  r.  a.  To  put  into  violent  motion;  to  dis-|  “The  tore  of  oar  country  is  imprei^  on  oar  min  s  for  the 
tiirl.-  tn  «<ritatP-  to  unsettle  (R  1  preserratioo  of  tbe  commamtif.  -  Addxeon. 

turb.  to  agitate,  to  unsettle.  tR.)  ^  .  sorietv  or  association  of  persons  living  under  the 

oaamnrdaronnd  in  saihenns  eddies  play.  -r»n«<>a.  regulations;  as,  a  monastic  com- 

Commii  iiHl,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  coimimne.  same  iaw»  auu  oa/m  & 

Commune'*  r.  i.  [Fr.  communiVr;  l.sat.  com?n«nico.| 

See  Communicate.]  To  converse;  to  confer:  to  talk  to- 


See  Alt-ar. 

A  member  of  the  same  com- 


gether  familiarly ;  to  coniniunicate ;  to  hold  mental  in¬ 
tercourse  with  one’s  self:  to  inedihite. 

•*  I  wilt  commune  with  yoo  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ears  bat  yoars.”  Shake. 


munity.  ^  v  .1  . 

(French  Law.)  A  species  of  partnership  that  n^rni 
and  woman  coutract  when  they  are  lawfully  married 
to  each  other.  The  C.  embraces  tbe  profits  of  all  tlie 
effifts  of  wliich  the  husbaud  lias  the  adminUtration  and 
enjoyment,  either  of  right  or  fact ;  of  the  produce  of  the 
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reciprocal  indnstry  and  labor  of  both  husband  and  wife, 
and  of  the  estates  that  they  may  acipiire,  eitiuT  by  do- 
natiDii  or  purchase.  Tlie  debts  contracted  dnrim:  the 
marriage  enter  into  the  C,  ami  must  he  ac(iuittod  out 
of  tlie  comiiiun  fuml.  Lfgal  C.  is  tliat  which  takes  place 
by  virtue  of  tlie  contract  of  marriage.  It  is  tlie  com¬ 
mon  law  in  France.  Conirntiomil  C.  is  that  which  is 
Tunned  by  express  agreement  in  the  contract  of  marriage. 

n.  Quality  of  being  cotnnuitable. 

Coilliiiiit'iiblo*  a.  [Lat.  co/uinutahilm.]  That  may 
bo  coiiiinuted.  or  exchanged,  or  mutually  changed;  that 
may  he  given  for  another. 

C'oininiita'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  commutatio.]  Act  of  giving 
one  thing  for  another;  barter. 

“  The  whole  universe  is  supporleil  by  giving  and  returning,  by 
commerce  and  commatatioa.”  —  South. 

— Act  of  passing  from  one  state  to  another;  change;  al¬ 
teration. 

**  So  great  is  the  crymmutation,  that  the  soul  then  bated  only 
that  *  bich  now  only  it  loves.”  —  South. 

—Any  sum  jiaid  down  ns  an  ejpiivalent  for  a  prn  rata 
payment;  as,  a  cominufation  of  cbnrcli-titiies.  —  The 
purchase  in  lump  of  any  vested  ju-ivilege,  in  lieu  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  tlie  Bamo  in  instalments;  as,  a  com/uw^a^tVm  of 
railroad-fare  for  a  year. 

(Law.)  The  snhstitnlion  ofa  less  for  a  greater  degree 
of  pnnislimeiit;  as,  a  conimutatum  of  sentence. 

(A.^trnn.)  The  tinglr.  of  C.  of  a  planet  is  the  angle 
formed  at  the  earth  by  a  straight  line  tlrawn  from  tlie 
earth  to  tlie  sun,  and  the  tirtliograpiiic  projection  on 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  straight  line  whicii  joins 
the  earth  witli  the  planet.  It  is  measured  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sun’s  longitude  and  the  concentric 
longitude  of  the  planet. 

C'oiniuilta'tioii,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  by, 
acquired  right  of  coninintiug  ;  as,  a  com  wn^/fmn-ticket. 

Coniiniitatioii  of  n.  See  Tithes. 

Coiiimut'utivc*  a.  [Fr.  cnmmutatif.]  Uelating  to 
exchange;  intercliungeable ;  mutually  passing  from  one 
to  another;  a.s,  “  co»umufa^a’C  justice.” — Burke. 

Coiiiiiiiit'atively,  ath\  liy  way  of  reciprocity  of 
exchange. 

Coiliiiiute^  f.  a.  [Fr.  commuer  ;  commutar  ;  Lat. 
commuto —  con,  and  muUi,  to  change.]  To  jmt  one  thing 
in  the  place  of  another;  to  give  or  receive  one  thing  for 
another;  to  change:  to  exchange;  —  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  excliango  one  punisliment  or  jienalty  for 
another  of  less  severity;  as,  to  commute  a  sentence  of 
death  to  imprisonment  for  life. — To  pay  a  less  sum  in 
the  aggregate  than  would  be  required  in  separate  pay¬ 
ments; —  used  in  reference  to  periodical  travelling;  as, 
to  commute  a  yeai‘*s  passage  by  steam-boat. 

— i’.  i.  To  atone;  to  bargain  for  exemption. 

— To  enter  into  an  aiTangoment  to  j)ay  in  a  lump  sum;  ns, 
to  commute  a  half-year's  passag(‘-nionoy. 

C'oinniiit''er,  n.  One  who  commutes  for  travelling  ex¬ 
penses. 

Comiiiiit'ual,  a.  [Lat.  cow  —  cowfand  ?«2//Ma7,  q.  v.] 
lleciprocal ;  mutual.  (Used  mostly  in  poetry.) 

Coiniie'iniS,  a  celebrated  llyzantine  family,  who  fur¬ 
nished  6  emperors  to  Constantinople,  1  to  Ileraclea, 
and  10  to  Trebizond.  The  6  eniperorsof  Constantinople 
are:  7.«aac  C.,  1057-1059 ;  Alexis  C.  2..  lOSl-1118;  John 
C,  1118-1143;  Manuel  C,  1143-1180  ;  Alexis  C.  JL,  1180- 
1183;  and  Andronicus  C.,  1183-1185.  (See  Alexis, 
Isaac,  &c.)  Amlronicus  was  dctlironed  by  Isaac  An¬ 
gelas,  and  his  family  lost  forever  tlie  throne  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  David,  his  graniLon,  hi*camc  king  of  Paidila- 
gonia.  Ileraclea,  and  Pontus;  at  the  same  time  that  a  third 
Alexis  C.  founded  at  Trehizond  the  dynasty  of  princes 
who  ruled  in  that  city  till  its  conquest  by  Mohammed 
II.,  1462.  Some  members  of  this  family  took  refuge  in 
the  Morea  ami  in  Corsica;  ami  at  the  beginning  of  the 
presentcentury  soiiieilosceiidants  of  itwerc  yet  living  in 
France,  and  in  Italy.  See  Abr\ntes. 

Co'llio.,  (anc.  Larius  Lucks.,)  a  lake  of  N.  Italy,  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Lepontino  and  Khaqian 
Alps,  chiefly  formed  by  the  river  Adda,  which  enters  it 
at  its  N.  and  issues  from  its  S  E.  extremity.  The  total 
length  of  the  lake  from  C.  to  Kiva  is  about  35  m.  About 
1,5  m.  from  its  N.  extremity,  the  promontory  of  Rellagio 
divides  it  into  two  branches,  tlio  longer  of  which  is 


Fig.  657. — lake  of  como. 


between  18  and  20  m.;  the  other  branch  is  about  12  m. 
long.  The  three  arms  of  the  lake  sometimes  receive 
different  names  —  the  upper  part,  as  far  as  Bellagio, 
being  called  the  Lake  of  Bellano  ;  the  longer  branch,  on 
which  the  biwn  of  is  built,  the  Lake  of  Cotno :  and 
the  shorter,  the  Lake  of  Ltcoo.  Lake  Como,  however, 


is  the  general  designation.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
lake  is  not  more  than  3  m.;  and  through  the  principal 
part  of  its  length  it  is  much  less.  The  beauty  of  tlie 
surrounding  scenery,  and  the  salubrity  of  tlie  climate, 
have  made  the  Lake  of  C.  the  most  celehruled  and  tm>st 
resorted  to  in  Italy  ;  its  shores  being  everywhere  studiled 
with  flue  villas. 

Como,  (anc.  (\nnuni  Novum^)  nn  old  city,  at  the  S.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  above  lake,  20  ni.  N.of  Milan.  iManuf. 
Velvet,  taffetas,  gloves,  stoc’kings,  Ac.  Fop.  20,826. 

l'oil30«  in  ilUuoU.  a  post-village  of  Wliitesides  co.,  on 
Kick  Kivur,  about  15t>  m.  N.  of  l^pringfleld. 

or  Como  Depot,  in  Mississippi y  a  post-village  of 
De  Soto  co.,  about  44  in.  S.  of  Memphis. 

C<aiiao,  in  A'ma/a,  a  mining  village  of  Lyon  co.,  about 
10  111.  S  K.  of  Dayton, 

l'oiilo„  in  Tmnessee.  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 

I'oaiiaa'do,  an  island  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  occu- 
jiying  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  strait  whicli  sepa¬ 
rates  the  much  larger  islands  of  Sfumbawa  on  the  W., 
and  Flores  on  the  E.;  Lat.  of  N.E.  extremity,  8°  22'  S.. 
Lon.  119®  37'  E.  It  is  35  m.  in  length,  and  16  m.  in  aver¬ 
age  breadth. 

C'oiii'oriii*  (Cape.)  See  Cape  Comorin. 

C'o'iliorn,  or  Kumorn,  (Magyar  Kom'aron.)  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Buda.  Its  citadel  has 
the  rejmtation  of  being  impregnable,  and  ju.stifled  it  in 
the  Hungarian  war,  when  the  Austrians  hesiegi-d  it  in 
vain  from  Ot  t.  1848  to  5ept.  1>'49,  ami  only  became  mas¬ 
ters  of  it  at  last  by  virtue  of  a  capitulation.  —  J/any’. 
Woollens  uud  leather.  I’op.  11,951. 

I'o'iiiorii,  in  rjr7tn/a,  a  post-office  of  King  Oeorge  co. 

C'oiiio'ro  Islands*  or  C  moros,  a  group  in  the  Mozatii- 
biijue  Channel,  lietween  Madagiwcar  and  Africa.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  several  mountainous  ami  fertile  islands,  proiluc- 
ing  all  the  crops  of  a  tropical  climate.  Large  herds  of 
cattle  are  reared  upon  tiiem.  and  the  rivers  abound  in 
fish.  Lat.  between  11®  ami  13®  S  .  L<in.  between  43®  ami 
45®  00'  E.  The  islands,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  are 
called  Angaziga  (or  (Ireat  Comoro),  Anjouaii  (or  Jo¬ 
hanna),  Mayotta,  and  Mohilla. 

Coiiioso'*  a.  [Lat.  comosui:,  hairy.]  (Bol.)  Ending  in 
a  (.lift  or  kind  of  brush. 

a.  [Lat.  compac/M.?,  from  coinjnngn — con, 
and  7)ac7us,  to  fasten,  fix.  or  drive  on.]  Joined, 

united,  or  fastened  together,  closely  and  fixedly  ;  firm; 
solid;  dense;  as,  a  compact  arrangement,  a  compact 
body. 

*'  The  lunatic,  ike  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imugiuutiou  all  compact." — Shaks. 

— Brief;  pithy;  close;  not  diffuso  or  verbose;  as.  a  com- 
pact  treatise. 

“  Where  a  foreign  tongue  in  elegant,  expressive,  close,  and  rom- 
pacty  we  must  study  the  utmost  force  of  our  language.”  —  FtUon. 

Coiii'imcd*  7J.  [Lat.  compaefum,  from  compadsettr  — 
con,  and paci.scor,  pactns.  to  make  a  bargain.]  An  agree¬ 
ment  or  bargain  made  with  any  om* ;  a  union,  league, 
treaty,  covenant,  or  conlract,  —  wlietlier  of  individuals 
or  of  states. 

“  Wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble  compact."— Macaulay. 

— V.  a.  To  thrust,  drive,  or  press  closely  together;  to  join 
firmly;  to  consolidate  ;  to  make  close. 

“  Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone.”*— Piacfcmore. 

— To  unite  or  connect  firmly  ;  to  nias.s  into  a  system. 

"  We  SCO  the  world  so  compacted,  that  each  thing  preservetb 
other  things,  and  also  itself.”  —  Hooker. 

adr.  Closely:  in  a  compact  manner. 

l'oiii|>aot'04lii04«H*  71.  State  of  being  compact;  close 
union  of  parts  ;  closeness;  firmness  ;  density. 

“  Sticking  or  compactedness  being  natural  to  density.”— Piyty. 

Coni|mcl'or*  7i.  One  who  enters  into  a  compact. 

('oili|>Ri*t'il>le,  a.  fc'Usceptible  of  being  compacted. 

C'otil|>uo'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  compactio.]  State  of  being 
made  compact. 

Coiiipaot'Iy,  arfv.  Closely;  densely;  with  close  union 
of  parts. 

C'ompaet'iiOKS*  n.  State  of  being  compact;  close 
union  of  purls;  closeness;  firmness;  di-nsity. 

*'  By  reason  of  the  compaefaes*  of  terrestrial  matter.” — Woodward. 

Compares*  (kompa-jez,)  n. andpZ.  [Lat.  SeoCo.M- 
pact.J  a  system  of  many  parts  united. 

“  The  organs  in  animal  bodies  are  only  a  regular  compages  of 
pipes  and  vc.Hsels.”  —  Jiay. 

Coiiipaii'ion*  71.  [Vr.  compag^ion;  S\>.  coinpanon  ;  L, 
Lat.  compaganus  —  con,  ami  paganus,  from 

vagus,  a  district,  a  village.]  A  comrade ;  one  who  keeps 
company  with  another;  one  whom  a  person  frequently 
associates  and  converses  with  ;  a  fellow;  a  chum;  an  asso¬ 
ciate  ;  a  mate;  a  jiartner ;  a  confederate  ;  an  accomplice. 

“When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 

We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone.” — Scott. 

Companifin,  or  Companiop-ladder.  (ICaut.)  The  stair¬ 
case  in  a  ship  by  which  (>flicer8  desceml  into  the  cabin, 
and  ascend  to  the  quarter-deck. —  t^mnpanum-hatch,  the 
wooden  i)i>rch.  or  cover  over  the  entrance  to  the  stair¬ 
case  of  a  ship's  cabin.  —  C\)'m]Hinitm-way,Xh(i  front  stair¬ 
case  to  a  Bhip’s  cabin.  —  Kvights  Companions.  (Her.) 
Members  of  a  knightly  order,  in  rank  next  below 
Knights  Commanders. 

Coiiiptiil'ioimble*  a.  Qualified  to  be  an  agreeable 
ctmipanion;  fit  for  good-fellow.‘>hij) ;  sociable;  enter¬ 
taining. 

Coiiipaii'ionablenosN,  n.  Sociabloncss;  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  being  companionable. 

Coiiipaii'ioiiably,  adr.  In  a  companionable  manner. 

C'oiiipan'ioiiU^i^M,  a.  Without  a  companion. 

CoBiipaii'ionsliip,  n.  Fellowship;  association ;  close 
intimacy. 

“  It  shall  hold  companfonsAtp  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war.”  — ^AaAs. 


—In  England,  the  lowest  rank  of  a  knightly  order;  as, 
the  Companionsltip  of  tlie  Bath. 

— Company  ;  retinue  ;  train. 

“Alcibiadcs,  and  some  twenty  horse, 

All  of  compa7iionship."  —  Shaks. 

Company,  (/iW7n'pd-7ie,)  7?.  [It.  compagnia ;  Fr.  cotti- 
pagnie.  See  Companion.]  A  mimberof  persons  associated 
together,  or  assembled  together,  for  mutual  pleasure  or 
entertainment;  society;  a  group;  a  circle;  as,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  wits. 

“  A  crowd  is  not  company.”  —  Bacon. 

— An  association;  a  firm  ;  a  corporation  of  persons  united 
for  the  i>urpose  of  carrying  on  s<»nio  enterprise  for  the 
common  benefit;  as,  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Compayiy. 
See  Joint  Stock  Company;  Partnersjiip. 

— Certain  persons  united  in  a  trading  firm,  hut  whose  name.s 
are  not  included  in  the  published  title;  u.s,  Smith, 
Jones  k  Company  (abbreviated  (b)* 

— State  of  being  a  companion  oriniinmte  associate;  act 
of  accompanying  ;  society  ;  fellowship  ;  us,  to  sail  in  com¬ 
pany. 

— A  body  of  persons  as.sociated,  whether  in  a  permanent 
or  transient  state ;  as,  a  company  of  actors. 

(MU.)  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment,  consisting  of 
from  60  to  llH)  men,  under  tbe  command  of  a  caiitaiu; 
as,  a  grenailier  company. 

(Xaut.)  The  entire  complement  of  a  ship’s  crew,  in¬ 
cluding  the  officers ;  as,  to  pay  off  a  ship's  company. 

To  hear  company.  To  accompany;  to  attend;  to  go 
with. 

“His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company."  —Pope. 

To  keep  company.  To  he  in  intimate  relations  with ; 
to  frequently  associate  with  ;  to  accompany  :  to  attend; 
as,  to  keep  company  with  one's  betrothed  wdfe. 

“  Why  should  be  call  her  company  t  ” — Shaks. 

— To  frequent  taverns,  or  jilaces  of  imblic  entertainment. 

— V.  a.  To  associate  with. 

“  1  wrote  to  you  not  to  company  with  fornicators.” —  1  Cor.  r.  9. 

— To  have  sexual  intercourse. 

Compaiiy'Tii  Shops,  in  JV’’.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Alamance  co. 

CoBii'parable,  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  enmparahilis.']  That 
may  ho  compared;  worthy  of  conqiarisou  ;  boiugof  equal 
regard. 

“  There  Is  no  blessing  of  life  comparahle  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
discreet  and  virtuous  friend."  — Addison. 

Com'parabloiioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  comparable. 

Coan'parably,  adv.  In  a  manner^  r  degree  worthy  to 
be  Compared,  or  of  equal  regard  ;  as.  when  one  tiling  is 
comparahly  better  than  another. 

C'oikl'parato,  7i.  (Logic.)  One  of  two  things  compared 
togetlier. 

C'oiiipar'af  ivo,  a.  [Lat.  oo7n/>ora/7ra.<.]  Esiinnitod  by 
comparison  ;  not  positive  or  absolute;  a«,  a  comparative 
good. 

— Having  the  power  of  comparing  different  things. 

“  It  is  the  co»i^a7'anfe  faculty  which  notes  it.”  — Glanville. 

(Gram.')  Expressing  more  or  less,  as  distinguished 
from  jmsitive  and  snperlatix'e.  Sec  Comparison. 

Onnparative  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

C'oiiiptkr'tifivoly,  adv.  In  a  state  of  comparison. 

“  With  but  comparatively  few  exception*.” — Prescott. 

C'oinpnro',  v.  a.  [hni.  compare  —  c^m.  and7;a7v).  to  make 
equal,  Iruin  }>ar,  eijual ;  Fr.  comparer.]  To  set  or  bring 
things  together,  to  examine  the  relations  they  bear 
to  each  otlier,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  agreement 
or  «iisagreeinent.  their  relative  proimrtiims,  quantities, 
or  qualities;  to  measureor  estimate  one  thing  by  another. 

“  To  cotnpare  small  things  with  greatest.”  —.Milton. 

— To  liken;  to  represent  a.s  similar;  us,  to  compare  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  to  Venus. 

(Gram.)  To  form  an  adjective  in  its  several  degrees  of 
signification  ;  as,  light,  lighter,  lightest. 

— v.i.  To  hold  comparison  ;  to  be  like  or  equal. 

“  I  should  cojji^are  with  him  in  excellence.”  — Shaks. 

— 71.  State  of  being  compared:  poseibility  of  entcriug  into 
comparison;  comparative  estimate;  comparison. 

“  Oh,  things  without  compare  !  "  —Sir  John  Suckling. 

Coinpar'er,  n.  One  who  makes  a  comparison,  or  com¬ 
pares  one  thing  with  another  or  others. 

Coiiipar'iKOii,  77.  [Fr.  comparaison.]  Act  of  compar¬ 
ing;  state  of  being  compared;  comparative  estimate; 
proportion. 

(lihet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  which  appears  to  differ 
from  metaphor  only  in  form:  the  rcsemhlance  being 
stated  in  the  first  case,  wliile  it  is  implied  in  the  second*. 
This  is  the  sense  in  wliich  the  term  C  is  usi  d  and  de¬ 
fined  by  Aristotle,  in  Art  of  Bhetoric.  Frequently 
the  same  idea  furnish<*.s  at  the  same  time  both  C.  and 
metaphor;  as  in  tlie  following  line,  “They  melted  from 
the  field  as  snow,”  The  word  melted  is  used  hy  trans¬ 
ferring  the  property  of  the  snow  to  a  multitude  of  indi- 
A’iduals:  so  far,  therefore,  the  phrase  is  a  metaphor  :  but 
the  additional  words  **  as  snow,”  transform  it  into  a  di¬ 
rect  comparison.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  in 
every  language  the  earliest  writers,  e.speclally  tlu  poets, 
are  the  most  addicted  to  the  use  of  comparisons  and 
metaphors  of  a  highly  figurative  and  bohl  character,  ns 
is  especially  observable  with  respect  to  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  Homer :  Avhilo  as  language  ad¬ 
vances  in  cultivation,  the  metaphor  comes  more  and 
more  into  ordinary  use,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  basis 
of  composition,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  loses 
the  energetic  and  poetical  cast  which  at  first  distin¬ 
guished  it. 

(Gram.)  The  means  hy  which  is  denoted  the  degree 
In  which  the  quality  expressed  hy  an  adjective  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  coupled.  There 
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Are  three  degrees  of  C. :  the  positive^  comparative.^  and 
guperlative.  Tlio  pos^itive  exi)res8e8  the  quality  singly, 
without  HuyC. ;  as  good,  wise,  prudent;  and,  hence, 
some  do  not  consider  this  jwj  a  degree  of  C.  The  com¬ 
parative  expresses  tliat  the  quality  is  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree  by  that  ol)ject  than  another;  as,  John  is 
taller  than  James.  The  superlative  exjuesses  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  quality  in  the  highest  degree,  or  in  a 
higher  degree  than  it  is  jjossessed  by  a  number  of  others ; 
as,  Solomon  wjis  the  wisest  man;  James  is  tlie  best 
scholar  in  his  class.  In  English,  there  are  two  ways  of 
expressing  these  degrees;  either  by  an  inflexion  or 
change  on  tlie  word  itself,  as  ttu'se,  W.ser,  wisest ;  or  by 
the  adilition  of  a  word,  us  prudent,  more  prudtnty  most 
prudent.  In  many  cases  either  form  nniy  be  adopted; 
but  where  the  former  would  pr(»duce  a  harsh  word,  or 
one  ilirticult  to  be  pronounced,  the  latter  mode  is 
adopted.  Adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  way  iis  ad¬ 
jectives. 

Compart^  v.  a.  [Fr.  compartir^  from  I^at.  compartirt.'] 
To  *livide,  or  mark  into  several  parts,  sections,  or  sub¬ 
divisions. 

“I  make  haste  to  the  casting  and  comparting  of  the  whole 
work."—  Wotton. 

Coiiipartitioii,  {kom-par-tish'un,)  n.  [Lat.  con,  and 
partition  from  partior,  to  divhle,  from  parSy  a  part,  a 
share.]  Act  of  dividing  into  parts.  —  Division;  part  di- 
vidoti ;  a  separate  part. 

{Arch.)  Division  or  distribution  of  the  ground-plan  of 
an  edifice  into  its  vari<ms  apartments. 

••  Their  temples  and  amphitheatres  needed  no  compartitioM." 

iVotlon. 

Coniprtrt'moiif ,  n.  A  division  or  separate  part  of  a 
general  design  ;  a  design  composed  of  tiillerent  figures, 
disposed  witli  symmetry,  for  ornament;  as,  the  coinpa7't' 
vient  of  a  wall. 

In  the  middle  was  a  large  compartment  composed  of  grotesque 
work."  —  Careic. 

(Ship-building.)  Separate  divisions  of  a  ship's  hull;  as, 
water-tight  compartments. 

Coni'pasH,  n.  [Fr.  compas  —  com  for  cow,  and  paSy  a 
pace,  a  step ;  Lat.  y^assM^.]  A  moving  or  passing  round ; 
a  circle ;  a  circuit  or  circular  course. 

“  My  life  has  run  its  compa$t.'’  —  Shaks. 

— Limit  or  boundary  of  time  or  space,  and  the  space  in¬ 
cluded;  space;  inclosure;  circumference;  as,  within  the 
compass  of  a  year. 

**  And  in  that  rompats  all  the  world  contains.”  —  Dryden. 

—Moderate  bounds;  due  limits;  as,  “I  speak  within  com- 
—  Varies. 

(Mas.)  Extent  or  limit  of  the  voice,  or  of  sound;  range 
of  notes  in  a  musical  instrument. 

“  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  It  ran  ’’  —  Dryden. 

(Naut.)  .A  name  given  to  instruments  contrived  to 
indicate  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  the  position  of  ob¬ 
jects  with  reganl  to  that  meridian.  According  to  the 
purposes  to  which  the  instrument  is  chiefly  applied,  it 
becomes  the  mariner’s  compassy  the  azimuth  compass,  and 
the  variatimi  compass,  each  particular  application  requir¬ 
ing  some  peculiarity  of  construction;  but  whatever  mod¬ 
ifications  it  may  receive,  the  essential  parts  are  the  same 
in  all  cases.  These  are  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel,  called 
tiie  needle,  having  (fitted  to  it  at  its  centre)  a  cap,  which 
is  supported  on  an  upright  pivot,  made  sharp  at  the 
point  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  allow  the  needle  to  turn  with  the  slightest 
force.  Tlie  mariner's  compass  has  a  circular  card  at¬ 
tached  to  its  needle,  which  turns  with  it,  and  on  the 


clrcnmferonco  of  which  are  marked  llie  degrees,  and  also 
the  Z'l  points,  or  rhumbs,  likewise  divided  into  luilf  and 
quarter  points.  The  pivot  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  a  circular  box,  called  the  compass-box,  or  bin- 
nacle,  which  contains  tlie  needle  and  its  card,  and  is 
covered  with  a  glass  top  to  prevent  the  needle  from  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  by  tlie  agitation  of  the  air.  The  compass- 
box  is  suspended  within  a  large  box,  by  means  ot  two 
concentric  brass  circles  or  gimbals;  the  outer  one  being 
fixed  by  horizf)ntal  i)ivot8,  both  to  the  inner  circle  which 
carries  the  compass-l>ox.  and  also  to  the  outer  box;  the 
two  sets  of  axes  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
By  means  of  this  arrangement  the  inner  circle,  with  the 
compass-box,  needle,  and  card,  always  retains  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 
In  the  diagram  on  (he  card,  the  circle  represents  the 
horizon,  and  the  person  using  the  compass  must  im- 
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agine  himself  to  be  stamling  within  It.  The  entire  clr- 
cunilerenco  is  divided  into  3'.!  eciual  portions  by  lines  di¬ 
verging  from  the  centre,  ciilled  points,  or  rhumbs.  The 
points  marked  N.  S.  E.  W,  are  called  tlie  cardiruil points, 
(q.  V.)  The  N.  point  is  distinguislied  hy  n  Jleur-<le-lis. 

It  will  he  readily  seen,  on  an  inspection  of  the  diagram, 

( Fig.  658,)  how  the  notation  of  the  points  between  any 
2  of  the  cardinal  points  is  managed ;  tlius  the  point  mid¬ 
way  between  N.  and  \V.  is  called  N.W.,  or  nortli-west, — 
a  combination  of  tlie  letters  of  tlie  cardinal  points  be¬ 
tween  wliich  it  lies  being  used  to  denote  it;  that  be¬ 
tween  N.W.  and  N.  is  called  N.N.AV.,  or  north-nortli- 
wust;  and  that  between  N.  and  N.N.W.,  N.W.,  or  N.  by 
W.,  as  it  is  usually  written,  meaning  north  by  west.  It 
may  be  remarked  tliat  whenever  a  liyplien  or  connecting 
mark  is  used  between  any  two  letters  in  tlie  diugraiii,  the 
word  “by”  must  be  expre.ssed  when  reading  tlie  points 
ot  the  compass ;  and  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  the  points  wliicli 
lie  on  either  side  of  tlie  cardinal  points,  anil  the  points 
tliat  are  midway  between  these,  must  be  read  in  this 
W'ay.  The  angular  distance  between  any  two  points  is 
11°  15',  as  tlie  liorizou  is  divided  into  360°,  and  each 
space  between  tlie  rliuuibs  is  consequently  represented 
by  360°  divided  by  32.  Difterent  siiapes  have  been 
adopted  for  the  needle  at  various  times;  but  it  seems  to 
be  now  acknowledged  that  it  siioiild  bo  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  ill  the  shape  of  a  very  tliin  prism,  placed  in 
sticli  a  manner  tliat  its  narrow  sides  are  turned  upwards 
and  downwards;  one  towards  the  eye  of  tlie  spectator, 
and  tlie  other  towards  tlie  card.  Tlie  great  requisites  in 
a  good  compass  are,  tliat  the  motion  of  its  needle  sliould 
be  steady,  as  well  as  active  and  sensible,  witliout  oscilla¬ 
tion;  and  that  it  sliould  be  so  contrived  tliat  it  may  be 
easily  corrected  when  deviation  is  caused  by  any  local 
attraction.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct 
disturbances  arising  from  local  causes, — chiefly  from  tlie 
iron  used  in  tlie  construction  of  vessels, — by  surrounding 
the  compass  with  bars  of  soft  iron  or  magnets,  tliat  will 
attract  tlie  needle  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
wliich  it  is  drawn  by  the  metal  on  hoard,  and  so  coun¬ 
teract  and  neutralize  its  effects ;  but  the  correction  of 
local  attraction  seems,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
attended  witli  consideralde  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
Generally,  when  compasses  have  been  placed  on  hoard  a 
vessel,  tliey  are  corrected,  fur  the  infliience  of  local  at¬ 
traction,  by  what  is  termed  “swinging”  ttie  ship.  The 
ship's  head  is  brought  round  to  every  point  of  tlie  com¬ 
pass  successively,  and  the  differences  in  tlie  bearings, 
indicated  by  tlie  compass  on  hoard  and  an  azimuth  com¬ 
pass  on  sliore,  under  tlie  cliarge  of  an  intelligent  officer, 
are  carefully  noted  and  registered.  The  results  thus 
obtained  form  wliat  is  called  a  correcting  card  for  tlie 
vessel  in  question.  The  Chinese  assert  that  the  mari¬ 
ner's  compass  was  invented  by  tlio  Emperor  Houang-ti, 
about  ‘2634  n.  C.,  and  tliat  it  was  tlieii  used  to  enable 
them  to  direct  their  course  to  any  distant  point  on  land. 
The  sailors  wlio  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean  and  East¬ 
ern  seas  were  well  acquainted  witli  its  use  in  the  tliird 
century  after  the  Cliristian  (era,  when  it  was  quite  un¬ 
known  ill  Europe,  wliere  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Marco  Polo  on  liis  return  from  his  travels  in 
the  East,  about  1260.  Flavio  Gioja,  a  Neapolitan  sailor, 
effected  considerable  improvements  in  it,  and  brouglit  it 
into  tlie  form  in  wliicli  we  now  liave  it,  about  1300. 
Columbus  is  said  to  liavo  discovered  tlie  variation  of  tlie 
compass  in  1492;  but  tliis  is  considered  to  bo  doubtful. 
Tlie  inclination  or  dip  of  the  rieedle  (nea  NEEDtE,  l)ip- 
PINQ)  WHS  found  out  by  Robert  Norman,  of  London,  in 
1576.  —  The  azimuth  compass,  being  intended  to  show 
the  bearing  of  olijects  in  respect  of  the  magnetic  meri¬ 
dian,  has  its  circle  divided  merely  into  degrees,  instead  of 
the  rliumbs  used  in  navigation;  and  is  provided  with 
sights  to  allow  tlio  angles  to  lie  taken  more  accurately. 
— The  variation  cotnpass  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  diur¬ 
nal  changes  in  tlie  deviation  of  the  magnetic  from  tlie 
true  meridian;  and  tlio  needle  is  generally  made  of 
much  greater  lengtli  tlian  in  tlie  mariner’s  compass,  in 
Ol  der  to  render  minute  variations  more  sensilile. 

—pt.  (Tlie  use  ofpL  is  motived  by  the  two  similar  parts  of 
tlie  instrument,  as  in  scissors,  Ac.)  (Math.)  Compasses  are 
iiiiithematical  instiuments.  piiiicipidly  used  for  drawing 
circles,  arcs  of  circles,  ellipses,  Ac.,  and  for  measuring 
and  transferring  distances.  Tlie  common  compas.^es  con¬ 
sist  of  two  pointed  legs,  connected  by  a  pivot-joint;  tlie 
lower  part  of  one  leg  is  generally  movable,  to  admit  of 
tlie  substitution  of  a  drawing-pen  or  pencil.  Triangular 
compasses  liavo  3  legs  working  on  2  pivots;  so  tliat  the 
distances  between  tlio  3  points  of  any  triangle  can  he 
measured  at  once  and  transferred.  Proportional  com¬ 
passes  consist  of  two  legs,  pointed  at  either  end,  fastened 
together  liy  a  clamping  screw,  and  presenting  tlie  form 
of  tlie  letter  X  wlien  open.  Tlie  length  of  tlie  legs  can 
he  regulated  by  means  of  a  scale  engraved  on  the  aide, 
and  set  to  measure  and  transfer  distances  in  any  desired 
proportion.  Tlie  beam  compass  is  a  bar,  on  which  two 
sliding  sockets  travel,  tliat  can  he  fixed  at  pleasure,  and 
are  provided  witli  pen,  pencil,  and  steel  points.  Tliey 
are  used  for  measuring  long  distances,  and  describing 
tlie  arcs  of  large  circles  in  the  projections  of  nnaps.  —  Sec 
Calipers. 

t’oiii'pass.  r.  a.  To  pn,ss,  go,  or  move  round ;  to  stretch 
round ;  as,  to  compass  a  city. 

“And  compassed  by  the  iaviolftte  Bes.”  —  Tennyson. 

— To  enclose;  to  encircle;  to  surround;  to  environ;  — 
sometimes  preceding  around  or  about. 

"  The  crowds  that  compass  him  around."  —  Dryden. 

— To  beleaguer;  to  besiege;  to  block;  to  invest;  as,  to 
an  enemy's  camp.  —  To  obtain;  toatt.ainto;  to 
procure;  to  get  within  reach,  or  within  one’s  power ;  to 
accomplish. 

“  How  can  you  hop©  to  compass  your  designs?  ”  —  i)rpden. 
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— To  purpose;  to  plot;  to  contrive;  as,  to  compass  a  per¬ 
son’s  deatii. 

I'oiii  'paHsabio,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  compassed  or 
attained. 

<'oiii'i>a!!iK-card,  n.  (Naut.)  The  circle-card  of  a 
mariner’s  compass,  whereon  are  marked  the  32  points. 
C'oiii'pasM-clial,  n.  A  small  pocket-compass,  fitted 
with  an  hondogical  dial. 

n.  7)L  (Math.)  Sec  Compass. 
I’om'paH^t-lieaclod,  a.  Circular ;  —  used  in  ancient 
arcliitecture. 

l'oiii'pas»Min$;‘,  n.  Actor  process  of  bending  timber 
into  a  curved  form. 

Coiiipa^t'Mioik,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cormpassio  —  con, and 
patinr,  jiass7is,  to  suffer.]  A  suffering  with  another; 
fellow-suffering;  fellow-feeling;  pity;  sympathy ;  com¬ 
miseration.  * 

C'oinpast'sionato,  a.  Inclined  to  compassion  ;  ready 
to  pity;  piteous;  sympathizing;  merciful;  tender¬ 
hearted. 

— V.  a.  To  have  compassion  for;  to  pity  ;  to  commiserate. 

**  Vompassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me.”  — Addison. 
Compaq Kioiialely,  adv.  With  compassion;  mer¬ 
cifully. 

I'oiiipas^Mioiiateiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  com¬ 
passionate  and  pitiful. 

C'oni'pa.SHle8N,  a.  Having  no  compass. 
Coni'pni^s-plaiie,  71.  (Joinery.)  A  tool  similar  to  the 
Hmootliing-plane  in  size  and  shape,  but  with  a  convex 
sole,  and  the  convexity  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  plane.  The  use  of  the  C.  is  to  form  a  concave  cylin¬ 
drical  surface,  when  the  wood  to  be  wrought  upon  is 
bent  with  the  fibres  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  which 
is  in  a  plane  surface  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder;  consequently,  C.  must  be  of  various  sizes,  in 
order  to  aceoinnjodate  different  diameters. 
<'oiii'pas!i»-roolw^  (Arch.)  A  roof  in  which  the  braces 
of  the  timbers  are  inclined  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arch. 
Coni'pass-saw,  n.  (Joinery.)  A  tool  for  cutting  the 
surfaces  of  wood  into  curved  surfaces ;  for  this  purpose  it 
is  narrow,  witliout  a  back,  thicker  on  the  cutting-edge, 
as  the  teeth  have  no  set;  the  plate  is  about  an  inch 
broad  next  to  the  handle,  and  diminishes  to  about  u 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  other  extremity ;  there  are 
about  five  teeth  in  the  inch;  the  handle  is  single. 
Coiii'pskNS-sig'iial,  71.  (Naut.)  A  signal  denoting  a 
point  of  the  compass. 

Com'pass-tiiiiber,  n.  (Shipdmildbig.)  Curved  tim¬ 
ber  or  benila. 

Coni'pass-wiiidow,  n.  (Arch.)  A  bay-window,  or 
oriel. 

Coiiipatibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  compatihiliU.']  Quality  of 
being  fit,  compatible,  or  congruous;  as,  a  compatibility 
of  properties. 

C'oiiipat^ible,  a.  [Fr.  compatible,  from  compatir ; 
Lat.  C071,  and7>a<ior,  to  bear  or  suffer.]  That  may  abide 
or  agree  together;  that  may  bear  or  endure  with;  that 
may  exist  with ;  not  incongruous ;  consistent;  suitable ; 
fit ;  agreeable. 

”  The  object  of  the  will  is  such  a  good  as  is  compatible  to  aa  in¬ 
tellectual  nature."  —  Hale. 

Coiiipat'ibleiiess,  n.  Compatibility;  fitness;  con- 
gruity. 

Coinpat'ibly*  adv.  Fitly ;  suitably;  consistently ;  as, 
compatibly  with  common  sense. 

Coiiipa'triot,  u.  [Fr.  compatriote  ;  "Lni.  compatriota, 
from  con,  with,  and  patria,  one’s  country.]  A  fellow- 
patriot  ;  one  of  the  same  country,  and  having  like  iu 
terests  and  feelings. 

—a.  Of  the  same  race  and  country. 

“  Britain  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race, 

Compatriot,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind."  —  Thomson. 
Coinpa'triotisiii,  u.  State  or  condition  of  being  a 
compatriot. 

Compeer^  n.  [Lat.  compar  —  con,  and  par,  equal.] 
An  equal;  a  companion;  an  associate;  a  mate ;  a  col¬ 
league. 

“  Base  servitude,  and  his  dethroned  compeers."  —  Philips. 

— V.  a.  To  be  equal  with  ;  to  vie  with ;  to  match. 

“  By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best."  —  Shaks. 

Com  pol',  r.  a.  [Lat.  compello  —  con,  and  pcUo,  to  drive.] 
To  drive  or  cause  to  move  together ;  to  drive  or  urge 
with  force,  or  irresistibly ;  to  force  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  ;  as,  to  compel  obedience,  to  compel  paynjent. 

— To  take  by  force  or  violence;  to  seize;  as,  to  compel  a 
subsidy.  —  To  seize,  bold,  or  overpower. 

”  But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compell'd."  —  Dryden. 
Coiiipol'lable,  a.  That  may  be  driven,  forced,  or 
constrained. 

Coinpol'lably,  adv.  By  constraint  or  compulsion. 
Coiiipella'tioii,  71.  [Lat.  compellatio,  from  compello 
—  compellatus,  to  accost,  to  address.]  An  addressing  of 
accosting ;  a  ceremonious  appellation,  us  sSire,  &c. 

“The  style  best  fitted  for  all  persons  ...  to  use,  is  the  compel- 
lation  of  Father,  which  our  Saviour  first  taught."  —  Tyuppa. 
Coiiipel'lative,  «■  (Gram.)  The  title  by  which  a 
person  is  addressed  or  accosted. 

<’oiiip<*l'Iatory,  a.  Compulsory;  without  option. 
Comp^^rior*  n.  One  who  forces  or  compels  another. 
CoiiiVond,  iloinpeii'diuin,  7t.  f  Lat.  compendium 
_ con,  and  pendo,  to  w’eigh.J  A  saving;  an  abridg¬ 
ment  ;  a  summary ;  an  epitome ;  a  brief  compilation  or 
composition. 

“  Abstract  them  into  hr'xet  compends."  ^Watts. 

“  A  short  system  or  comi>enrfi«m  of  a  science.”  —  Watts. 
Ooinpond'ioiis,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  compendium ; 
sliort;  siinimarv:  aliriiigod;  coiiiprehensivp;  brief;  con¬ 
cise  ■  not  circuitous  :  aa,  a  compendious  metliod  of  writing. 
Conipeiul'iousl.y.  adv.  In  a  abort  or  brief  manner  J 
auniiiiurily ;  in  brio! ;  in  epitome. 
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Coiiip<^n'<l  iolisiiess,  n.  Shortness ;  conciseness ; 
brevity  ;  comprehension  in  a  narrow  compass. 

Coiiipoii^cliiini,  n.  See  Com  fend. 

Coiii'peiiKatc,  r.  a.  [Fr.  composer;  \i.  compmsere; 
Sp.  compensur ;  Lut.  comptnsn  —  con,  ami  pensn,  to  weigh 
carefully,  from  pendo,  to  weigh.]  A  balance;  to  give  an 
equivalent  in  value  to;  to  make  equal  return  to;  to  re¬ 
compense;  to  requite;  to  remunerate;  as,  to  compensate 
a  person  for  liis  labor  or  trouble  — To  make  amends 
for;  to  be  equal  in  effect  to;  to  make  good;  to  counter¬ 
balance;  to  bo  equivalent  in  value  to. 

“  The  pleasures  of  life  do  not  compensate  the  miseries.”  —  Prior. 

—V.  i.  To  make  amends  for;  to  render  an  equivalent;  (pre¬ 
ceding/or;)  as,  to  compensate  you  for  my  negligence. 

C'Ompoiisa'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  compensofm.]  Act 

^  of  compensating. 

“Something  given  or  obtained  as  an  equivalent;  recom¬ 
pense;  equilibrium;  remuneration;  iudemnificatiuu; 
amends;  as,  compensation  for  injury. 

(Civil  Law.)  A  doctrine  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  France, 
and  other  States  of  Europe,  corresponding  to  the  com¬ 
mon  law  set-off.  It  provides  that  when  two  parties  are 
mutually  creditors  and  debtors,  their  debts  shall  extin¬ 
guish  each  other,  if  equal,  and  if  unequal,  leave  only  a 
balance  due. 

Compen.^ation  balance.  See  Pendulum. 

Conipeii'sati  ve,  a.  Granting  or  affording  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Compeii'satory.  a.  Serving  for  compensation ;  mak¬ 
ing  amends ;  as,  a  comp^msai^iry  clause. 

Compete',  v.  i.  [Lat.  competo  —  con,  and  peto,  to  seek.] 
To  carry  on  competition  or  rivalry;  to  strive;  to  con¬ 
tend;  to  claim  to  ho  equal;  to  come  into  competition 
with  ;  as,  to  comp^f<r  for  a  public  office. 

Coiii'peteiiee,  <’om'peteiiey,  n.  [Fr.  compctenre, 
fri>m  Lai.  compeUntia.]  Agreement;  suitableness;  fit¬ 
ness;  ability;  a<h*quacy. 

“  To  make  them  zealously  Is  not  in  the  competence  of  law.”  Burke. 

— Sufficiency  of  wt>rldly  goods  without  superfluity;  such 
meiins  of  subsistence  sis  are.  necessary  for  the  common 
comforts  of  life ;  suificiency ;  as,  a  modest  competence. 

“  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 

Lie  iu  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence.”  —  Pope. 

(Law.)  The  legal  fitness  or  ability  of  n  witness  to  be 
lieard  in  the  trial  of  a  cause.  Tlie  quality  of  written  or 
other  evidence,  which  renders  it  proper  to  be  given  on 
the  trial  of  aeaiise.  —  {French  Law.)  The  rightin  acourt 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  case. 

Coin'peteiit.  a.  [Lat.  compHen.^,  from  competo.]  Fit; 
convenient;  sufficient;  adequate;  qualified;  as,  a  com- 
prtciit  judge. 

“  The  clergy  have  gained ...  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world.” 

Atterburj/. 

— Belonging;  having  adequate  power  or  right;  falling 
witliin  the  competency  of;  incident;  consistent  with; — 
preceding  to. 

**  The  InQuite  Author  of  things,  who  ...  is  not  competent  to  any 
finite  being.”  —  Locke. 

Coiik'potontly,  aJp.  Sufficiently;  adequately;  suita¬ 
bly;  reasonably. 

“I  think  it  hath  been  competently  proved.”  —  Bentley. 

Coin'petiiio,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Wapello  co., 
aht.  S  or  9  m.  N.E.  of  Ottumwa;  pop.  1,033. 

Coilipoti'tioil,  n.  [Yv.  competition  from  L.  Lat.  compe¬ 
tition  from  competo.]  Mutual  contest  for  tiie  sjim©  object ; 
strife  for  gain  or  superiority:  rivalry;  rivalship;  con¬ 
tention;  emulation;  double  claim;  oi\  according  to  the 
excellent  definition  of  Dr.  Jolinson,  “the  act  of  endeav¬ 
oring  to  gain  what  another  endeavors  to  gain  at  the 
same  time.” 

(Pol.  Econ.)  People  work,  or  embark  in  trade,  avow¬ 
edly  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  religion  and  morality, 
to  prevent  money-making  by  immoral  mean.s;  but  witliin 
the  bounds  thus  drawn  around  it.  money-making  Is  the 
object  of  riiairs  exertion.  When  the  money  is  made,  the 
next  point,  always  witliin  the  same  bounds,  is  to  make 
It  go  as  fj\r  as  it  will.  C.  works  through  the  co-9pera- 
tion  of  these  motives.  The  purchaser  wants  the  he.st 
article  he  can  get  at  the  lowest  price;  the  producer 
strives  to  beat  all  bis  fellows,  and  offer  the  best  article 
for  the  price.  As  a  result  of  C.,  wo  see  the  nece-ssaries 
and  comforts  of  life  every  day  increasing,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  community  in  incessant  progression.  There  are, 
doubtless,  evils  connecteil  witli  C.,  and  of  these,  perhaps, 
tlie  cliief  is  the  propensity  which  some  tradesmen  liave 
to  carry  rivalry  to  the  extont  of  vicious  excitement,  and 
to  emleavor  rather  to  get  the  better  of  each  other  than 
to  make  their  separate  fortunes.  From  this  spirit,  it 
frejpiently  happens  that  when  one  man  has  establishcMl 
a  successful  business  in  some  new  locality,  another,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  a  different  business  in  the  same  i)lace.  or 
the  same  business  in  some  other  and  similar  place,  sets 
himself  down  as  a  rival,  and  ruins  both.  But,  wherever 
C.  is  not,  monopoly  exists,  and  monopoly,  in  all  its  forms, 
is  the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  support  of  in¬ 
dolence,  if  not  of  rapacity.  On  the  e.stahlisbment  of  the 
Frenrtli  provisional  government  of  1S4S,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  do  away  with  a  natural  system  of  C.  among 
workmen,  ami  to  remunerate  a  luimher  of  workmen 
alike,  but  the  experiment  wa.s  very  unsuccessful.  IjOuis 
Blanc,  iu  his  Organisatitm  da  Travail,  supposes  three 
comp'ditors  f«»r  a  job.  A  has  a  wife  and  family;  he 
wants  $5  as  wages.  B  has  a  wife  only:  $4  will  suf¬ 
fice  him.  But  0  is  a  bachelor,  who  can  subsist  on  $.'1: 
therolure,  he  gets  the  job,  and  tlie  others  starve.  But 
he  leaves  out  entirely  one  8i<le  of  the  barpiin.  Employ¬ 
ers  competo  to  get  work,  as  much  as  w<»rkmen  compete 
for  employment.  If  the  work  of  B  or  C  be  worth,  in  the 
market,  $5,  they  will  get  that,  whetlicr  they  have  fami¬ 


lies  or  not;  and  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  working¬ 
man,  any  more  than  of  the  restof  the  human  species,  to 
give  his 'work  at  a  third  less  than  its  value,  because  he 
is  a  baclielor. — ik*e  Socialism. 

in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Iowa  co. 

Coiiipeti'tioii^  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Tittsylva- 
nia  CO.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Banister  River,  100  m.  S.W. 
of  Richmond. 

Coiiipot'itive,  a.  Relatingto,  or  making,  competition. 

Coiiipet'itor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  competes;  a  rival ; 
an  opponent. 

Coiupot'ifory,  a.  Acting  in  competition;  out  of 
emulation. 

Coinpet'itres«$.  Coiiipet'itris:,  n.  A  female  com¬ 
petitor. 

C'oinpi^g:iie«  (hom'pe-ain.)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Oise, 
on  the  Oise,  35  m.  from  Beauvais.  This  place  Inwa  con¬ 
siderable  lustorica)  importance.  Its  palace  was  built  by 
Louis  XV.,  after  designs  by  Gabricd,  and  re8U>red  by  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  The  parks  atnd  forests  by  which  it  i.s  encom- 
pjissed  cover  30,000  acres.  The  other  chief  buildings  are 
the  abbey  of  St.  Corneille,  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  llotel- 
de-Ville.  Here  Joan  of  Arc  was,  iu  1430,  made  prisoner, 
and  sold  ti>  the  English;  and  liere  Napoleon  I.,  in  1810, 
married  the  arrhduche.ss  of  Austria.  J*op.  12,882. 

Coiiipila'tioii,  71.  [  Lat.  compilatio.  See  Compile.] 
Act  or  methial  of  compiling,  or  collei-ting  together  from 
various  source.s;  as,  the  cttmpilalion  of  a  book. 

— That  which  is  compiled;  a  collection  gathered  from  va¬ 
rious  authors ;  a  literary  work  made  up  of  parts  col¬ 
lected  from  siiixlry  authors  or  sources.  —  C.  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  copyright,  when  it  requires  iu  its  execution  taste, 
learning,  and  intellectual  labor. 

Compile',  r.  a.  [Lat.  compilo—con,  and  pilo,  to  pil¬ 
lage.]  To  collect  or  gather  from  various  sources,  in 
order  to  form  an  aggregate.  To  form  a  literary  work, 
by  collecting  parts  from  the  same  or  from  different  au¬ 
thors;  to  compose;  to  arrange. 

”  In  poetry  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  and  ac¬ 
tions.  and  satires  against  vice.”  —  Temple. 

Conipile'meiit«  n.  Coucervation :  act  of  piling  to¬ 
gether,  or  of  heaping  up;  as,  “a  natural  or  artificial 
compilemmt.'^  —  WoUon. 

Coinpil'er,  n.  One  who  compiles;  a  person  who  makes 
a  collection  from  tlie  works  of  authors,  and  forms  a 
hook  of  them  :  as,  a  painstaking  compiler. 

C'ompla'coiloo,  Compla'ceiicy,  n.  [L.  Lat.  com- 
placentia — co;i,  niidp/uc^o,  to  please;  Fr.  complaisance.] 
State  of  being  pletised  or  gratified;  pleasure;  gratifica¬ 
tion;  satisfaction. 

“  Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  compla- 
ccticy.”  —  Addison. 

— The  cause  of  pleasure,  satisfaction,  or  joy. 

“  0  thou,  my  sole  complacence  T’  —  Milton. 

— Cornplaisauco ;  civility;  softness  or  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ners. 

Coiikplsi'<*eiit,  a.  Pleasing;  civil;  affable;  kind; 
complaisant ;  displaying  gratification ;  as,  a  complacent 
air. 

“  They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe  to  kings.”  —  Burke. 

<'omplao?ii'tial«  a.  Marked  by  complacence. 

C'oiiiplacen'Iially,  adv.  Iu  an  accommodating 
manner. 

I’oiiipla'oontly,  adv.  Softly;  in  a  complacent  man¬ 
ner. 

I'omplain'*  v.  t.  [Fr.  co^nplaindre,  from  Lat.  con,  and 
jdungo,  plangere,  to  strike,  from  the  root  pUig.]  To 
])roclaim,  express,  or  manifest  grief,  sorrow,  pain,  or 
distress;  to  lament:  to  bewail;  to  repine :  to  murmur; 
to  grieve ;  to  express  dissatisfaction,  or  a  sense  of  injury 
or  wrong ;  —  generally  jirecediug  of\  as,  to  comjHain  of 
one's  mistV^rtune. 

*■  I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.”  —  Job  vil.  11. 

— To  make  a  charge;  to  bring  a  formal  accusation ;  to  as¬ 
sert  a  sense  of  wrong  or  injury;  (with  q/"  before  tlie 
cause  of  sorrow;)  as,  to  complain  of  a  person  to  otliers. 

“  Now,  Master  Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me  to  the  council.'' 

Shake. 

C'Oinplain'ublOy  a.  That  which  may  be  complained 
of.  (u.) 

<'oiii|>laiii'nnt,  n.  [Fr.  complaignant.]  One  who 
makes  complaint. 

(Law.)  One  who  commences  a  legal  prosecution  by 
complaint  against  another  or  others.  —  The  party  who 
urges  a  suit  in  equity,  uusweriug  to  the  plaintiff  at 
common  law. 

Coiiiplaiii'or,  n.  One  who  complains,  laments,  or 
niurnuirs. 

”  Complainers  never  succeed  at  court,  though  railers  do.” — Swift. 

Coiiiplaiii'flil,  a.  Full  of  complaint,  (r.) 

i’oiiiplaiitt',  n.  [Yv.  complainte  ;  L.  Lat.  comp/ainfa.] 
Represent.ation  of  pains  or  injuries;  expression  of  grief, 
regri't,  pain,  censure,  or  resenttuent:  l;unc*ntation ;  mur¬ 
muring;  H  finding  fatilt;  jus,  a  per.son  full  of  complaiiit, 

“  Against  the  goddess  these  complaints  he  made.”  —  Dryden. 

— Cause  or  subject  of  complaint  or  fiiult -finding.  —  Cause 
of  bodily  complaint,  pain,  or  uneasin<'s.s ;  illness:  mal¬ 
ady;  disease:  sickness;  n<,  howvl  cmiplaint.  (Usually 
denoting  the  milder  forms  of  disorders.) 

(Lato.)  The  allegjition  made  to  a  magistrate  or  proj)er 
officer  that  some  person,  wiiether  known  or  unknown, 
has  been  guilty  of  a  de.signated  offence,  with  an  offer  to 
prove  the  fact,  and  a  request  that  tlio  offender  maybe 
punished.  —  lionvier. 

Coiii'plaiKaiiee.  n.  [Fr.]  Complacence:  a  pleasing 
depfu-tiuent ;  desire  of  pleasing :  courtesy ;  civility  ;  con¬ 
descension  :  urbanity;  jioliteness. 

“  In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  mourn'd.”  —  Prior. 

Com'plaisaiit,  a.  [Fr.J  Attentive  and  pleasing  in 


I  manners;  desirous  to  plaiee ;  courteous;  affable;  civil; 

I  obliging;  polite;  as,  u  cowp/<ir>a7ii  courtier. 

I  C'oiii'plainaittly,  adv.  With  complaisance  or  cour¬ 
tesy. 

I  C'oiii'plaisantiieNH,  u.  Quality  of  complaisance,  (r.) 

!  I'om'plaiiHte,  a.  [From  Lat.  comj9^a7iarcr.J  Reduced 
to  a  level  surface. 

('oin'plaiiate,  i'oiiiplaiie',  v.  a.  [Lat.  compla- 
7iar<?.j  To  make  level ;  to  reduce  or  fljitteu  to  an  even 
surface. 

“  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  back-bone  are  made  abort  and 
comptanated.”  —  Uerham. 

Coin'plonkOiit,  n.  [Ljit.  complementum — con,  and  pUo, 
to  fill.]  That  which  fills  up  or  completes;  completion  ; 
what  is  wanting  to  complete  or  fill  up;  full  quantity 
or  number;  as,  a  ship’s  complemenf  of  sailors. 

Ilia  complemcTit  of  stores  and  total  war.”  —  Pope. 

— An  appendage,  or  something  adventitiously  added  by 
way  of  ornamentation. 

(-4sfron.)  The  distjtiice  of  a  star  from  the  zenith,  as 
compared  with  its  altitude.  —  Jolmson. 

(Her.)  The  full  moon;  as.  “azure  the  moon  in  her 
complement.'^  —  Davies  and  l\ch. 

(Mas.)  The  necessary  interval  for  completing  the 
octave;  as,  the  fourth  is  the  ceympitmtni  of  the  fifth,  the 
sixth  of  the  third,  &c. 

(Math.)  The  complement  of  any  mngnitude  is  a 
second  magnitude  which,  added  to  the  first,  gives  a  sum 
equal  to  a  given  third  magnitude.  This  tliinl  magni¬ 
tude  is  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  Thus  the 
complement  of  an  angle  is  its  defect  from  a  right  angle. 
The  complement  of  a  common  logarithm  is  its  detect 
from  10  thus:  —  comp.  log.  2=10 — •30103  =  9*69897. 
The  arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  is  its  defect 
from  the  next  higlier  power  of  fc7i;  thus;  ar.  comp. 
873  =  1000  —  873  =  127. 

Coiii|>lonieitt'al«-a.  That  fills  up  or  completes:  sui>- 
jjlying  Jt  deficiency;  completing. 

Coiii|>loiiioiit'ary«  a.  Completing:  supplying  a  de¬ 
ficiency;  complementid;  as,  complementary  numbers. 

C.  Colors.  (0})lics.)  Two  colors  are  said  to  be  C.  to 
each  other  when  they  are  such  that  the  blending  to¬ 
gether  of  the  two  gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  wliite- 
ness.  Tims  tlie  red  and  green  colors  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  give,  when  blended  together,  wliite  light,  as 
do  also  blue  and  orange. 

Completo',  a.  [Lat.  comphtus,  from  compleo  —  con, 
uudpUo,  to  fill.]  Filled  up  or  iull ;  having  no  deficiency  ; 
brought  to  an  end,  or  conclusion ;  as,  everytliing  is  now 
compete.  —  Finished;  perfected;  entire;  absolute;  per¬ 
fect;  as,  the  work  is  a  complete  success. 

(Bot.)  A  complete  flower  consists  of  the  essential 
organs  of  reproduction  (viz.,  stamens  and  pistils),  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  sets  of  leaves  or  envelopes  wliich  pro¬ 
tect  them. —  Gray. 

— i*.  a.  [Fr;  \A\t.  compleo^  completns — con,  and 

j)/€0,  to  fill.]  To  finish;  to  end;  to  perfect;  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  to  perform  ;  to  consummate ;  as,  to  complete  a  job 
of  work. 

— To  effect ;  to  execute ;  to  achieve ;  to  fulfil ;  to  perform. 

“  He  .  .  .completes  the  nation's  hope.”  —  Blackmore. 

Comploto'ly,  adv.  Fully  ;  perfectly;  entirely. 

Coiiiplete'liesM,  n.  Slate  of  beiug'complete  ;  perfec¬ 
tion. 

“  These  parts  go  to  make  up  the  completeness  of  any  subject.” 

Watt*. 

Coinple'tioii*  n.  [Lat.  comple.tio.]  Act  of  complet¬ 
ing;  state  of  being  complete;  as,  the  completion  of  a 
serial  novel. 

"  The  divine  prediction,  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.” 

South. 

— Fulfilment:  accomplishment;  utmost  extent;  perfect 
stjite:  realization. 

C'oiiiple'tivo.  a.  [Fr.  comjyldif.]  Making  complete; 
as,  completive,  touches. 

C’oniplo'tory,  a.  Fulfilling :  accomplishing. 

— ».  (Fed.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  com- 
jiline,  or  evening  service. 

C'oiii'plex.  a.  [Fr.  complexe ;  Sp.  compltxo  ;  Ljit.  corn- 
plexus,  from  complcctor  —  con,  Hin\  plecto,  to  plait,  braid, 
or  interweave,  from  pheo.  to  fold  :  Gr.  y)?eA*o.]  Made  up 
of  two  or  more  particulars  orpJirts;  connected;  com- 
jio.site;  not  simple;  as,  a  complex  idea.  —  Knit  or  con¬ 
nected  together;  interwoven;  intricate;  involved;  com¬ 
plicated  ;  as,  a  complex  subject. 

— n.  Complication  ;  collection  ;  mass. 

“  This  parable  comprehends  in  it  the  whole  complex  of  all  the 
blessings  .  .  .  exhibited  by  the  gospel. '  — 

C'oniploxo<r«  a.  Same  as  Complex,  q.  v. 

I'oiiiplex n.  Complication;  involution  of 
many  particular  jisirts  iu  one  integral  imiss;  intricacy. 

C'oiiiplex'ioii,  n.  A  complex  state:  combination; 
texture;  connection:  itjvolution;  connection  of  parts; 
a.s,  the  complexion  of  an  argument. 

— General  appearance  of  any  thing,  or  circumstance;  a«, 
the  complexion  of  the  sky.  the  complexio7i  of  an  affsiir. 

— The  color  of  tlie  face  and  skin;  as,  a  fair  comjdexiofi. — 
Formerly,  and,  we  believe,  more  i»roj)erly.  the  term  C. 
wji-s  applied  to  the  temperament,  and  natural  disposition 
of  the  body. 

(P)tysiol.)  Formerly,  the  human  skin  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  only  two  parts,  —  the  cuticle,  or  epidermis, 
and  the  cwfi'.f,  or  real  skin;  but  Malpighi  sliowed  that 
ln'tween  these  two  was  a  soft  gelatiimus  cellular  tex¬ 
ture,  which  he  distinguishe<l  by  the  title  rete  mucosum. 
On  tliis  discovery  tluit  anatomist  offered  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  color  of  negi'oes.  'The  rete  mticnsum  is  of  very 
different  coh*r  in  different  nations;  and  the  difference 
of  its  color  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  difference  of 
their  complexions,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  color  of  the  human  com-' 
plexion.  Tlje  different  colors  observed  among^inankiiid 
may  be  classiffed  as  follows  : —  lilack,  —  Africans  under 
the  line,  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  New 
Holland.  Swarthy,  —  the  Moors  in  the  northwest  parts 
of  Africa,  and  the  Hottentote  in  the  southern  parts. 
Copper-colored,  —  the  East-Iudians.  Red-colored,  —  the 
American  Indians.  Brown-colcred,  —  the  Tartars,  Per- 
8iai»s.  Arabs,  Africans  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
Chinese.  Brownish,  —  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Eur<»pe,  Sicilians,  Spaniards;  and  also  the  Abyssiniaus 
in  Africa.  The  Turks,  Samoiedes,  and  Laplanders  are 
also  browni.^h.  White,  —  most  of  the  European  nations, 
inclmling  tlie  Swedes,  Danes,  Poles,  Oorinans,  French, 
English,  «&o.,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  provinces  of  the  Caucasus. 

Coniplex'ioBiHl,  a.  Depending  on,  or  having  relation 
to,  complexion  ;  as,  a  complexif/tial  prejudice. 
<'oiiiplox'ioiinlly,  adr.  By  complexion. 
C'Oiiiplox'ioiiary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  complexion. 
i*oiii|>lex'i«»ii04l«  a.  Having  u  complexion,  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  temperament  or  state;  as,  “a  flower  is  the  best- 
conipl-'xionrd  grass.”  —  FulUr. 

Coiiiplex'ity,  n.  State  of  being  complex;  complex¬ 
ness;  intricueV;  as,  the  complexity  of  human  attuirs. 

Burke. 

C’oni'plexly,  adv.  In  a  complex  manner :  not  simply. 
Coin'plexite.ss,  n.  State  of  being  complexed;  com¬ 
plexity- 

Coinplex'ure,  w.  The  involution  or  complication  of 
on--  thing  with  others. — Johnson. 
Coiiiplex'ii««.Him'ciilufi.n.[Lat.]  A  muscle, 

situate  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  extends 
from  the  interval  tliatseparates  the  two  prominent  rblges 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  occipitis,  to  the  trans¬ 
verse  and  articular  processes  of  the  last  six  cervical  verte¬ 
bras,  a.s  well  as  to  those  of  the  first  five  dorsal.  It  serves 
t«»  straighten,  incline,  and  turn  the  hea<l. —  Dunglison. 
C'oinpli'ahle^  a.  Compliant;  apt  to  yield. 
Coiiipli'aiiee,  n.  [See  Comply.]  Act  of  complying  or 
yieMing;  submission;  concession;  ivsseut  or  consent; 
obedience ;  performance. 

Compli'ant«  a.  Complying;  yielding;  bending  ;  sub¬ 
missive;  as,  compliant  boughs.” —  Milton, 

T— C'uiiplaisant:  civil;  obliging;  yielding  to  others, 
('ompli'aiitly,  adv.  In  a  yielding  manner. 
C'om'plioaey,  n.  State  of  being  complex  or  intricate. 
C’oill'plicate*  e.  a.  [Lat.  complicate.,  complico—cony  and 
pUc't,  to  fohi.J  To  fold  together;  to  interweave;  to  fold 
and  twist  together;  {is,  complicated  sinews. 

— To  make  complex  ;  to  involve;  to  entangle;  to  make  in¬ 
tricate  ;  as,  a  complicated  state  of  affairs. 
Coin'plieat<*,  a.  Complex;  complicated. 

Com  plieately,  udr.  In  a  complicate  manner. 
C'<»m^plieatoiieHS^  n.  State  of  being  complicated;  in¬ 
tricacy  ;  perplexity. 

Complioa'tioii,  n.  Act  of  complicating;  state  ofbeing 
complicated;  that  which  consists  of  many  things  in¬ 
volved,  or  mutually  united;  entanglement ;  involution; 
intricacy;  as,  a  complication  of  ideas,  a  complication  of 
diseiises. 

{Med.)  C.  means  the  presence  of  several  diseases,  or  of 
several  adventitious  circumstances  foreign  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  disease. 

Com'|>licative,  a.  Tending  to  involve. 

C4>iiil>lice,  {kom'plis,)n.  [Fr.]  See  Accomplice. 
Complio'ify^  n.  [Fr.  complicite.^  State  or  condition  of 
being  an  accomplice. 

Compli^r,  n.  One  who  complies,  yields,  or  obeys. 
Com'pliiiioiit«  n.  [Fr.  See  Comply.]  A  courteous  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  will  or  wishes  of  another;  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  pleases  or  gratifies;  act  or  expression  of 
civility,  respect,  or  regard  ;  delicate  flattery;  a  present 
or  favor  bestowed;  as,  a  genteel  compHtneM. 

To  stand  o7i  complwienty  to  tre{it  ceremoniously. 

— r.  a.  To  address  with  expressions  of  approbation,  esteem, 
or  respect;  to  pay  a  compliment  to;  to  coiignitulate  ; 
to  bestow  a  present  or  favor;  to  delicately  flatter;  to 
praise;  as,  to  compliment  a  woman  on  her  looks. 

Monarch-*  . . .  ahould  compliment  their  foes  and  shun  their 
friends." — Prior. 

t'.i.  To  utter  or  exchange  compliments;  to  nse  cere¬ 
monious  or  conventional  expressions  of  esteem,  respect, 
or  regard;  to  employ  adulatory  language. 
C’oiiil>linifiit'al.n.  Expressive  of  respect  or  civility; 

implying  a  compliment ;  as,  a  complimental  phrase. 
Cojii  ly.  CLflv.  In  the  nature  of  a  compli¬ 

ment  ;  civilly;  with  ceremonious  respect. 
t'ompUinent'ary,  a.  Containing  compliment;  ex¬ 
pressing  civility,  regard,  or  praise;  gratulatory  ;  flat¬ 
tering  ;  as,  a  compUmentary  address. 
C'onipliniont'jitive,  a.  Complimentary,  (r.) 
Coiiij>miienter,  n.  One  given  to  compliments;  a 
flatterer. 

Coiil'plino,  <'oiii'i>lin,  n.  [Fr.  comphne.  from  Isit. 
cmnplcre.]  (Keel.)  Tlie  last  act  of  daily  service  in  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church;  the  last  prayer  at  night,  to  be 
recited  at  eight  o'clock. 

C'oiil'plot.  n.  [Fr.,  con  or  com,  and  p/oh]  A  plotting 
together;  a  joint  plot ;  a  conspiracy ;  a  confederacy. 

“  I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life." — Shaks. 
Complot'. t). a.  anil  t.  To  conspire;  to  plot  together;  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  in  some  concealed  design. 

"  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  III.” — Shaks. 

Coinplot'iiient, ».  Conspiracy;  a  plotting  together. 

(K-)  .  . 

€om  plot' tor,  n.  A  joint  plotter;  a  conspirator;  aeon- 

federate. 

€oiiipIot'tlnely,  adv.  By  complotting;  in  a  com- 
plotting  manner. 
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CoiYipluten'siaii,  a.  Relating  to  the  CompluUnsian 
Bilde,  (q.  V.) 

Coiiipliitoiisiaii  n.  (Bibliol.)  A  jKiIyglot 

Bible  published  at  Alcala  de  lienares,  the  ancient  Cbm* 
plutum.—Hiio  Alcal.i  be  Henareh. 

C'oiuplll'villlll,  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  In  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  tlie  interval  between  the  roofs  of  porticoes  which 
surrounded  the  centre  or  cav«dium  of  Roman  houses. 
The  ruin  was  admitted  through  this  opening  and  fell 
upon  the  area  below,  which  was  termed  by  some  authors 
the  imjduviiwi. 

Coiiiply%  V.  t.  [Lat.  com  for  con,  and  ply,  (q.  v.)]  To 
bend  to  the  wishes  of  another;  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  will  or  wishes  of  another;  to  yield  or  assent 
to  ;  to  fulfil,  perform,  or  execute;  to  accord,  to  be  obse¬ 
quious;  to  acquiesce.  (Followed  by  with.) 

<'oiitpoiie%  a.  {Her.)  SeeCoMPONY. 

Coiiipo^ncnt^  a.  [Lat.  compfmens,  fromcompono — cow, 
and  powo,  to  set  or  place.]  Composing;  constituting; 
forming  one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound. 

“  The  component  parts  of  uatural  bodies.”— A'etcion. 

— n.  A  constituent  part,  as  of  a  compound. 

Coiiipo^ny,  i'oiiipono',  or  <iiobo'iiy«  a.  {Her.) 
Applied  to  a  bordure,  pale,  bend, or  other  onlimiry,  when 
made  up  of  two  rows  of  small  squares,  consisting  of  al¬ 
ternate  metals  and  colors. 

Comport^,  v.i.  [Fr.  comporter ;  Lat.  compm’to — con, 
and  pnrto,  to  bear  or  carry.)  To  agree  with  ;  to  suit ;  to 
accord;  — sometimes  preceding  with. 

•*  How  far  , .  .  charity  may  comport  with  prudence.”  — L'Estrange. 

— v.a.  To  bear  or  carry  one's  self;  to  behiive  or  conduct; 

' — used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

•‘Comport  yourself  at  this  rantipole  ratel” — Congreve. 

C'oinpoi*t'ai>le«  a.  Consistent;  fit;  suiUible;  as,  a 
comportahle  method. 

Compose',  e.  a.  [Fr.  cowi^o.w;  \X.  compm-re;  Sp.  cow- 
pf/ner  ;  Lat.  compono,  compositus  —  C(/n.  and  jxmo,  to  set, 
place,  or  lay.]  To  put,  lay,  set.  or  place  together;  to 
form  a  compound,  or  one  entire  body. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  highest  degrees  of  all  pious 
affections.”  — Sprat. 

— To  form ;  to  place  anything  according  to  its  proper  form 
or  method;  to  m;ike  up;  to  constitute ;  as,  to  compose  an 
alloy. 

— To  invent  and  put  together  in  order,  as  words,  sentences, 
&c. ;  to  make,  as  a  discourse  or  writing;  to  write  and 
invent,  as  an  author;  as,  to  compose  a  poem,  &c. 

— To  calm;  to  -quiet;  to  appease;  to  tranquillize;  to 
soothe;  to  make  free  from  agitation;  as,  to  compose  one’s 
nerves. 

“  We  beseech  thee  to  compose  her  thoughts.” — Swift. 

— To  settle;  to  adjust;  to  regulate :  to  put  in  proper  form; 
to  reduce  to  order;  as,  to  compose  a  difference. 

**  A  hearty  desire  to  compose  all  feuds.'* — Bishop  Taylor. 

,{Printing.)  To  place  in  proper  order  for  printing,  as 
types ;  as,  to  compose  from  copy'. 

(A/wsic.)  To  form  or  invent  an  air  or  piece  of  music, 
according  to  the  specific  laws  of  melody,  time,  and  har¬ 
mony. 

Composoil',  p.a.  Calm;  serious;  tranquil;  quieted; 
free  from  agitation  or  mental  disturbtiuce ;  as,  a  cowi- 
po.sed  mind. 

CoiiipoH'edly,  arfr.  Calmly;  seriously;  sedately;  as, 
to  answer  Cfonposedly. 

CoiiipoH'ediiess,  n.  State  ofbeing  composed ;  calm¬ 
ness;  sedateiiess;  tranqnilliiy. 

CoiiipoJ^'or,  w.  One  who  composes;  an  author,  espe¬ 
cially  {I  musical  author ;  as,  a  compttser  of  operas. 

— One  who  appeases,  calms,  or  soothes;  one  who  puts  to 
rights  a  difference,  misunderstanding,  or  difficulty. 

“  Sweet  composers  of  the  pensiTC  soul."  — (Jay. 

Coiiipos'ita*,  w.  pL  [Lat.,  compounded.]  {Bot.)  A 
Linniean  order  of  plants,  corresponding  to  the  Astee- 
acea:,  q.  V. 

C'onipoHite,  (kom-pos'it,)  a.  [Lat.  compositus.  See 
Compose.]  Compounded;  nuide  up  of  parts ;  as,  a  cojw- 
positi,  language. 

{Arch.)  A  term  denoting  the  last  of  the  five  orders  of 
Architecture.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  composeil  of  2 
orders,  the  Coriiitliiau,  and  the  Ionic.  Its  capital  is  a 
vase  with  two  tiers 
of  acanthus  leaves, 
like  the  Corinthian; 
but,  instead  of  stalks, 
the  shoots  appear 
small,  and  adhere  tO 
the  vase,  bending 
round  towards  the 
middle  of  liie  face  of 
the  capital ;  the  vase 
is  terminated  by  a  fil¬ 
let, over  which  is  an  as¬ 
tragal  crowned  by  an 
ovolo.  The  volutes  roll 
themselves  over  the 
ovolo.  to  meet  the  tops 
or  the  upper  row  of 
leaves,  whereon  they 
seem  to  rest.  Tlie  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  abacus  are 
supported  by  an  acan¬ 
thus  leaf  bent  up¬ 
wards;  and  the abacus 
itself  resembles  that  of 
the  Corinthian  capi¬ 
tal.  Indetail.theCom- 
posite  is  richer  than 
the  Corinthian,  but 

it  is  less  light  and  Fig.  Qb9.  —  composite  order. 


delicate  in  its  proportions.  Its  architrave  ha8  only  two 
fascia*,  and  the  cornice  varies  from  the  Corinthian  in 
having  double  inodillioiis.  Tlie  column  is  10  diameters 
high.  The  principal  ancient  examples  of  this  order  are 
the  temple  of  Bucebns  at  Rome,  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  that  of  Titus,  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  The 
example  in  Fig.  650  is  from  the  arch  of  Titus. — CompoS' 
ite  arch.  See  Pointed  Arch. 

(Arith.)  A  number  which  can  be  divided  by  soino 
other  number  greater  than  I,  in  opposition,  to  a  prime 
number,  which  cannot  be  thus  divided.  Thus,  12, 15,  and 
27  are  composite  numbers;  whilst  11,  47,  89,  aie  not 
composite. 

— n.  Composition;  combination;  that  which  consists  oT 
an  aggregate  of  piirts. 

Coiiiposs'in;;'^  ti.  {Printing.)  That  branch  of  the  art 
which  consists  in  taking  the  type  from  the  cases,  and 
setting  them  up  in  such  an  order  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
press.  The  inKtrument  in  which  they  are  set  up  and 
adjusted  is  called  a  composiiig-stick,  and  the  workman 
who  arranges  them  a  coffjpo.nto?-.  To  facilitate  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  the  removal  of  the  types,  a  piece  of  !>niS8 
rule,  as  wide  as  the  types  are  high,  cut  to  the  length  of 
the  line,  and  called  composing-rule,  is  laid  in  the  com¬ 
posing-stick. 

Coiii|>4>j«ition,  {kom-po-zish'un,)  n.  [I-at.  composdtio.'] 
Act  of  composing  or  compouiuling,  or  forming  a  whole 
or  integral;  that  which  is  composed;  the  whole  body, 
mass,  or  compound,  formed  of  different  things,  parts,  or 
ingredients;  as,  tiie  compositum  of  mutter. 

— Adjustment ;  agreement;  orderly  disposition  of  parts  or 
things  ;  regulation  ;  combination  ;  conjunction ;  state  of 
being  put  together,  united,  or  composed  ;  os,  a  chemical 
composition.  —  Mutual  agreement  to  terms  or  conditions, 
for  the  adjustment  of  a  difference,  difficulty,  or  contro¬ 
versy. 

**  I  crave  our  compoatO'on  may  be  written 
And  sealed  between  as.”  —Shaks. 

— Consistency;  congniity. 

**  There  la  on  compoatfion  in  these  news, 

That  gives  them  credit."— Shaks. 

{Law.)  An  agreement  entered  into,  upon  a  sufficient 
consideration  between  a  debtor  and  creditor,  whereby 
the  latter  agrees  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  debt  due  to 
him  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  whole ;  as,  a  deed  of  com- 
position. 

(^Logic  and  Math.)  Synthesis,  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

{Meek.)  C.  of  forces,  or  motion,  signifies  combining  or 
uniting  sevenil  forces  or  motions,  and  determining  the 
result  of  the  whole.  If  a  body  is  solicited  by  two  forces 
which  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  residting  force,  or 
remltant,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  both  ;  tiiat  is  to  say, 
the  effect  produced  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by 
a  single  force  acting  in  the  s{ime  direction,  and  equal  to 
their  sum.  If  the  tw’o  forces  act  in  opposite  directions, 
the  resultant  is  equal  to  their  difference,  and  the  body 
will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  If  the  lines 
of  direction  of  the  two  forces  make  an  angle  with  each 
otlier,  the  resultant  will  be  a  me{in  force  in  an  interme¬ 
diate  direction. 

{Fainting.)  A  tasteful  and  proper  distribution  of  the 
objects  of  a  picture ;  in  grouping,  in  the  attitudes,  in  the 
draperies,  and  in  the  management  of  the  perspective. 

{Arch.)  The  several  jiarts  which  constitute  an  edifice 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  symmetry,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  should  be  familiar  to  all  who  profess  the 
architectural  art.  Symmetry  results  from  proportion, 
which,  in  the  Greek,  is  termed  analogy.  Proportion  is 
the  coiiimensuration  of  the  various  constituent  parts 
with  the  w'holo.  in  tlie  existence  of  which  symmetry  is 
fournl  to  consist,  fur  no  building  can  possess  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  C.,  in  which  symmetry  uinl  proportion  are  dis¬ 
regarded,  nor  unless  that  perfect  couibrmation  of  parts 
exists  which  may  be  observed  in  a  well-formed  human 
being. 

{Mus.)  The  art  of  disposing  and  arranging  musical 
sounds  into  airs,  songs,  Ac.,  either  in  one  or  more  jiarts, 
for  voices,  or  instruments,  or  both.  Zarlino  defines  it 
to  bo  the  {irt  of  joining  and  coinbiningconcords  and  dis¬ 
cords,  which  are  tlie  matter  of  music. 

{Gram.)  Tlie  joining  of  two  words  together,  or  pre¬ 
fixing  a  particle  to  a  word,  to  augment,  diminish,  or 
change  its  sigiiifii'atiun. 

{Lit.)  The  art  of  forming  and  combining  ideas,  and 
clothing  them  with  language  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject. 

{Print.)  Arrangement  of,  or  act  of  setting  types  in  a 
composing-stick. 

Coiii|M>»'itivo,  a.  [Lat.  composi7tvw*.]  Compounded; 
having  the  power  of  compounding  or  composing. 

Compofi'itor,  n.  [Lat.j  One  who  composes  or  sets  in 
order. 

{Printing.)  A  type-setter.  See  Composing. 

Coin'poH  [liUt.compos,  having  the  mastery, 

control,  or  power  over,  and  mento,  metitis,  the  mind.] 
Of  sound  mind.  See  Insanity. 

CoinpoM'siblc,  a.  Able  to  exist  along  with  another 
thing.  (R.) 

Coiii'poMt,  n.  [It.  composta ;  Lat.  compositum,  from 
componoA  A  composition  or  mixture,  (r.) 

{Agricd  A  manure  in  wliich  the  dung  of  animals,  or 
other  organic  matter,  is  mixed  largely  witli  earth,  mould, 
lime,  and  otlier  inorganic  substances.  See  Manure. 

—a.  Combiiieii;  mixed  together. 

_ t,,  a.  To  apjdy  compost  to  land  as  a  manure. 

CoinpoHtel'ia,  or  St.  Jaoo  DF.CoMPOSTELLA.a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Soria,  98  m.  from  Astorga.  The 
principal  church  is  the  cathedral,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  St.  James  (Sp.,  St.  Jago)  was  buried.  It  has  a  uni¬ 
versity  founded  in  15.32.  Pop.  15,000. 

ConipoJitcI'la,  or  Compostela,  a  town  of  Mexico,  foi^ 
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merly  cap.  of  the  dep.  Jalisco,  100  m.  IV.  of  Guadalajara. 
It  has  silver  mines,  but  is  nearly  deserted  uu  account  of 
its  unhealthy  climate. 

Coinpo^iteria,  St.  Jago  de,  or  St.  James  op  the 
SwoKD,  an  ancient  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain,  the 
cliief  of  tlie  four  military  orders  (Compostella,  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  Manresa),  probably  founded  either  by  Al- 
plu>nse  IX.  of  Castile  (^1158, 1214),  or  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Leon  (1157,  1188).  It  originally  began  from  the  volun¬ 
tary  association  of  cerbiiu  knights  to  defend  the  great 
road  leading  to  the  celebrate<i  ahrine  of  St.  James,  de¬ 
posited  in  the  cathedral  of  Compostella.  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  gave  the  order  its  rules  of  government.  In  most 
of  the  great  battles  between  the  Christians  and  Moors, 
the  red  cross  of  St.  Jago  was  conspicuous.  The  order 
possessed  at  one  period  eighty-four  commanderies,  with 
two  cities,  and  numerous  burghs  and 
villages.  This  immense  wealth  and 
power  of  the  order  excited  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  crown,  in  which,  in  1522, 
the  grand-ma.stership  was  perma¬ 
nently  vested  by  the  pope.  Having 
thus  become  merely  honorary  and 
dependent  on  the  crown,  the  order 
rapidly  decreased  in  inij)ortance.  The 
knights  take  the  vows  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  cliastity. 

CoiiipoM'to.  [It.l  {Mas.)  Com¬ 
pounded  or  doubled. 

Coinpos'uro,  n.  [From  compose.^ 

Act  of  composing ;  a  composition  or 
compound. 

“  Their  own  forms  are  not  like  to  be  6^0. 

sound  ...  as  forms  of  pubUo  composure."  Cross  of  the  order  of 
King  Charles  I.  St.  James  of  Calatrava. 

— A  settled  frame  of  mind;  calmness; 

mental  equilibrium  ;  tranquillity;  sedateuess. 

“  To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve, .  .  . 

With  sweet,  austere  composure  thus  replied.”  —  Milton. 

Coiiipota'tioii„  71.  The  act  of  drinking,  fudUliug,  or 
ti]»p)ing  together.  (R.) 

“  The  fashion  of  rompotation  was  still  occasionally  practised  in 
Scotland.”  —  Sir  H*.  Scott. 

C'oin'potator«  C'ompo'tor,  n.  A  fellow-tippler; 
one  who  has  a  drinking-bout  with  another,  (it.) 

Our  compauions  aud  compotators.”  —  Pope. 

Coiil'potc,  n.  [Fr.]  A  jelly,  or  preparation  of  fruity 
syrup. 

Coiup(>UBl<r,  V.  a.  [Fv.  compnxer  ;  It.  comporre  ;  Sp. 
componer  ;  Liit.  compono  —  co?i,  and  poao.J  To  put,  lay. 
or  place  together,  as  things,  parts,  or  ingredients;  to 
combine;  to  mix  or  mingle  ;  to  unite;  as,  to  compound 
a  medicine. 

— To  arrange  or  settle  amicably;  to  adjust,  settle,  or  pay 
by  agreement ;  to  discharge  a  debt  by  jjaying  a  part,  or 
giving  some  equivalent;  as,  to  compound  with  one’s 
creditors. 

— To  unite  two  or  more  words  so  as  to  form  one ;  as,  to 
compound  a  substantive. 

To  compound  a  felony.  {Eng.  Law.)  To  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  felon,  that  he  shall  not  be  prosecuted 
on  the  condition  that  lie  surrenders  tlie  objects  of  his 
felony  ;  to  take  a  reward  for  forbearing  to  prosecute. 

—V.  i.  To  agree  upon  concession  ;  to  ciJiiie  to  terms ;  to 
bargain;  to  agree;  to  come  to  terms  liy  granting  some¬ 
thing  on  each  side;  to  settle  by  compromise;  generally 
with /or  or  with ;  as,  to  compound  for  a  ransom. 

Coin'|>i>Uii(l<  a.  Ctunposed  of  two  or  more  ingre¬ 
dients,  parts,  divisions,  or  elements;  not  simple;  as,  a 
compou7id  word,  a  compound  metal. 

{Arch.)  A  C.  «rc/t  is  that  which  has  the  archivolt 
moulded  or  formed  into  a  series  of  square  recesses  and 
angles,  on  the  principle,  according  to  Frof.  Willis,  that 
“it  may  bo  resolved  into  a  number  of  concentric  arcli- 
ways,  successively  placed  witliin  and  behind  eacli  other.” 

(This  adj.  is  found  prefixed  to  many  other  scieiitilic 
words,  under  which  proper  definitions  will  be  found.) 

C’oill'|>ouiicl,  n.  A  imiss  or  body  composed  or  formed 
of  two  or  more  elements,  ingredients,  or  different  sub- 
Btauces;  the  result  of  composition ;  as,  a  chemical  co/u- 

fyound. 

From  Pg.  Campania.']  A  term  given  in  India  to  the  en¬ 
closed  space  around  a  building  or  bungjilow. 
Coiii|>i>iiiifral>le,  a.  Tliat  may  be  compounded. 
Coin|>uiiii<rer,  n.  One  who  compounds  or  mixes  to- 
getlier;  us,  a  compounder  of  drugs.  —  One  who  endea¬ 
vors  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement. 

“Sweeteners,  c«>/n>JOMn<Jer«,  and  expedient-mongers.”  — 

— One  who  compounds  a  debt,  o)>ligation,  or  felony. 

— A  collegian  of  a  university  who  pays  double  fees  before 
taking  a  degree. 

Compriulor^  n.  [Sp.,  buyer.]  In  China  and  the  E. 
Indies,  a  domestic  otlicer  who  performs  the  duties  of  a 
I)urveyur  or  liouse-stewani,  ami  paymaster  to  a  house¬ 
hold.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  sliipping-niasbT,  or 
a  person  through  whose  agency  ships  are  furnished 
with  seamen. 

C'omprolieiici',  v.  a.  [Fr.  comprendre :  It.  compremdere ; 
Sp.  comjtrmde.r ;  Lat.  comprhiendOy  to  hold,  contain; 
probalily  allied  to  Goth,  handaa.,  handa  :  Icel.  ho7iil; 
Dan.  haand,  the  hand.]  To  comprise :  to  embrace  within 
limits:  to  contain;  to  include  by  construction  or  im¬ 
plication;  to  imply;  as,  nature  all  things. 

*'  An  an  which  comprehends  so  many  different  parts.”  —  Dryden. 
*— To  take  into  or  contain  in  the  mind  ;  to  apprehend  ;  to 
conceive;  to  have  mental  perception  of;  to  understand : 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of;  as,  to  compreJtend  a  learned' 
disquisition. 

Coiiiprolicn^iibirity,  n.  State  of  being  compre¬ 
hensible. 


Coiiiprolion'siblo,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  comprehen- 
Sibilts.]  Tiiat  may  be  comprehended,  comprised,  or  in¬ 
cluded;  a.s  “any  ]iart  not  comprtheimble  by  axiom.” 
Bacon.  —  (Capable  of  being  comprehended  or  understood; 
intelligible;  conceivable  by  the  mind. 

CoiiiprelienSibloiioss,  Capability  of  being  com¬ 
prehended  or  seized  by  the  mind. 

C’oiiiprelieii'Jiibly,  atfv.  With  comprehension. 

Coiiipi*etieii'Kioii,  71.  [Fr.  comprehension  ;  Lat.  com- 
prdiensio.]  Act  or  quality  of  comprehending,  including, 
or  comprising. 

“  The  com^rrAcn^i'on  of  an  idea  regards  all  essential  modes  and 
properties  of  it;  so  a  body,  in  its  comprehensiom  takes  in  so¬ 
lidity,  figure,  quantity,  mobility.”  —  iraffj*. 

— An  including  or  containing  anything  within  a  narrow 
compass;  summary;  epitome;  compendium;  abstract; 
abridgment. 

“  The  sum  and  compreheruion  of  all  (human  happiness).”  Rogers. 

— Power  of  comprehending;  mental  power  or  capacity  to 
understand,  aud  to  admit  knowledge;  power  of  the 
mind  to  seize  hold  of  and  contain  ideas;  as,  it  lies  within 
ordinary  compre/teiuio7i. 

(Phil.)  That  act  of  the  mind  whereby  it  apprehends, 
or  knows,  any  o!)ject  presented  to  it  on  all  the  sides  on 
wliich  it  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  or  known. 

{Bhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  tor  a  whole,  or  a  definite 
number  for  an  iinlefinite.  —  Johnson. 

('omprelioii'Mivo,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  com¬ 
prehending  or  comprising  miicli,  or  including  a  great 
extent;  capacious;  extensive;  large;  wide;  compen¬ 
dious:  as,  “  coinprehmsive  ideas.” —  Channing. 

— Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  \inderstand  many 
things  at  once;  as,  a  co7npTeht7isive  nature. 

“  His  comprekeneive  head  all  interests  weigh'd.”  — Pope. 

Coiiiprelieii's^ively^  adv.  In  a  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner. 

Coiiiprolieii'sivoiiesN,  n.  Quality  of  being  com¬ 
prehensive,  or  of  comprising  a  large  extent;  as,  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  eyesight. 

— Quality  of  much  in  a  small  compass,  or  few  words. 

“  Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  legends  on  an¬ 
cient  coins.”  —  AddUon. 

V.  a.  [Lat.  compress-us^  from  comprimo — 
con,  aud  p/vnto,  pressus.,  to  press  ;  Fr.  comprimer.]  To 
press  or  squeeze  together  by  force  ;  to  condense  or  force 
into  a  smuller  compjiss  or  space;  to  crowd;  to  press  ;  to 
squeeze;  as,  to  compress  air. 

“  Events  of  centuries  ....  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  life.”  —  D.  Webster. 

— To  embrace  sexually  or  carnally. 

“  And  in  his  cave  the  yielding  nymph  comprest.”  —  Pope. 

Com 'press,  w.  {Surg.)  A  bolster  of  sui  t  linen  cloth, 
with  soveral  lolds,  used  in  surgical  operations,  and  ao 
contrived  as  to  make  a  due  pressure  upon  any  part. 

Coiiipressibirity,  n.  [h'v.  compressibility]  Tlie  qual¬ 
ity  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which  they  can  be  reduced  to 
small  dimensions.  All  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the 
porosity  of  matter,  are  compressible,  though  liquids  re¬ 
sist  compres.sion  with  immense  force;  quality  of  being 
capable  of  compression  into  a  smaller  space  or  compass. 

Compros'sibic,  a.  Capable  of  being  compressed, 
forced,  or  dr  iven  into  a  narrower  compass. 

Coinpros'sibloiioss,  n.  Compressibility;  suscepti- 
biliiy  to  close  pressure. 

CoiiipreJii'sioii,  n.  Act  of  compressing;  state  ofbeing 
Compressed ;  condensation. 

Coiiipres'sivo,  a.  Having  power  to  compress. 

Conipres'i^or,  n.  That  which  serves  or  is  adapted  to 
compress. 

(A«a/.)  A  name  applied  to  those  muscles  which  press 
togetherthe  jjartson  which  they  act. — a  mus¬ 
cle  of  the  nose,  which  compresses  the  alw  towards  tlie 
septum  nasi,  particularly  when  we  want  tosmell  acutely. 
J t  also  corrugates  tlie  nose,  and  assists  in  expressing  cer¬ 
tain  jia.ssions. 

(•Sar^.)  An  instrument  invented  by  Dupuytren,  for 
compressing  the  femoral  artery. 

<’om|>reH'Muro,  n.  The  act  or  force  of  one  body 
pressing  against  another. 

“  We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithstanding  so  forcible  a 
comjiressnre,  dilate  it.”  —  Bacon. 

Comp>riiit\  r.  i.  To  print  together. 

I’oiKjBriiit,  71.  (Law.)  The  surreptitious  printing  of  a 
work  belonging  to  another.  —  The  work  so  printed. 

Coinpri^^al,  n.  Act  of  comprising  or  comprehending ; 
an  ejiitome. 

Coin|»riMe%  v.  a.  [Fr.  compri.s,  pp.  of  comprendre ;  Lat. 
comprehendo.  See  Comprehend.]  To  coiniirehend  or  in¬ 
clude  within  itself;  to  embrace;  to  contain;  to  inclose. 

“  Friendship  does  two  souls  in  one  comprise."  —  Roscommon. 

<'oin'|>roiiiiso,  n.  [Fr.  compromis.  from  Lat.  com- 
promissum.  See  the  verb.]  {Law.)  A  mutual  promise 
of  parlies  in  controversy  to  refer  their  differences  to  the 
decision  of  arbitrators. — An  amicable  agreement  to 
settle  differences  by  mutual  coucessioiis ;  mutual  agree¬ 
ment;  adjustment. 

— V.  a.  [Lat.  compromitto.,  compromissus  —  con.  and  joro- 
77iitto,  to  promise.]  To  promise  mutually  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator  or  referee,  or  to  settle  differences 
by  mutual  concessions;  as  to  comjn'omise  a  case. 

— To  involve ;  to  commit ;  to  put  to  hazard ;  to  pledge  by 
some  act  or  declaration;  us,  to  com/u'omisc one's  char¬ 
acter. 

“All  who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late  disturbances.”  Motley. 

Coiil'proiiiisor,  n.  One  who  compromises. 

'  Coiiiproniisso'rinl,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
compromise,  (r.) 

i'oiil'proinit,  v.  a.  [Fr.  comprometfre ;  It.  compro- 
meitere ;  Lat.  compromitto.]  To  promise,  pledge,  or  eu- 


gage,  by  pome  act  or  declaration.  —  To  risk  or  hazard, 
by  some  previous  and  irrevoaib’estep;  as,  to  comproinit 
the  honor  of  a  fiiinily. 

C'oiiiproviii't'ial,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the  same 
archiepiscopal  province. 

— a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  same  province. 

Coiiip'toii,  in  pr. of  Quel)ec,  a  CO.  bordering  on  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Its  surface  is  diversified, 
aud  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Compton,  a  village 
abt.  11  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sherbrooke.  Bop.  of  co.  13,605. 

Coiiip'toii,  in  a  village  of  Jas])er  co.,  on  the 

Ocmulgeo  River,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Coiiipto'ifeia.  n.  [From  Henry  Compton,  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  who  was  very  fond  of  Botany,  and  D.  1713.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  ()f  plants,  order  The  Sweet 

Fern,  C.  asplenifolia^  is  a  well-known,  handsome,  aro¬ 
matic  shrub,  2  feet  high,  conimou  in  dry  woods  and  hills. 
The  main  stem  is  covered  with  a  rusty,  brown  bark, 
which  becomes  reddish  in  the  branches,  and  white 
downy  in  the  young  shoots.  Leaves  numerous,  on  short 
peduncles,  divided  nearly  to  the  mid-vein  into  numerous, 
rounded  lobes  so  as  to  resembietbose  of  the  spleenwort 
Stipules  ill  pairs,  acuminate.  Barren  flowers  in  en^t, 
cylindric  catkins,  terminal  and  lateral.  Fertile  flower* 
in  a  dense,  rounded  burr  or  head,  situated  below  the 
barren  ones.  Fruit,  a  small,  ovate,  brown,  1-celled  nut 
It  blo.ssoms  in  May. 

C’oiiiptrol.  See  Control. 

Comptroller.  {Law.)  A  controller;  a 

director;  a  supervisor ;  an  intendant ;  a  public  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine,  check,  and  verify  certain  accounts; 
—  so  written  when  used  in  a  legal  or  technical  sense. 

Coinpiirsative.  a.  Comiiulsatory.  (a.) 

CoiiipiirMatl  vely.  adv.  By  compulsion  or  constraint. 

Compill'Katory,  a.  Having  thepow'erof  compelling; 
c<»active(R.);  as,  compuJsatory  terms.” — Shales. 

Compiil'Mioii.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  compulsio.,  from 
coinpello,  compulsu.'i.  See  Compel.]  A  driving  or  urging 
by  force  or  con.slraint;  act  of  compelling;  violence, 
force,  or  constraint  applied:  forcible  agency.  —  State  of 
being  forcibly  constrained  or  compelled ;  as,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  under  annpuhion. 

Compiiri^ivo.  a.  Having  power  to  enforce  or  compel ; 
driving ;  urging ;  constraining;  sx*.  co7npuUive  motives. 

I’oiupiirHivoly.  adv.  By  comj)ulsion  or  force. 

CoiiipiirNorily.  adv.  In  a  coni))ul8ory  or  forcible 
manner:  by  force,  violence,  or  constraint. 

Compiil'Mory.  a.  Having  the  jmwer  or  quality  of 
compelling;  forcible;  driving  b)'  violence;  constrain¬ 
ing;  as,  to  adopt  compidsnry  meti-sures. 

C'oiiiptiiic''tioii.  71.  [Fr.  componction ;  It.  compun’ 
^lone;  Lat.  compu7ictio.,  from  compungo—coTiy  and  jmngo, 
punctu.^,  to  ])rick.J  A  pricking  of  conscience ;  remorse; 
contrition;  penitential  sorrow. 

“  He  acknowledced  his  disloyalty  to  the  king,  with  expressions 
of  great  compuncti07i."  —  Clarendon. 

Coinpiinc'tioiiloss,  a.  Without  compunction. 

Compiiiic'tioiis.  a.  Pricking  the  conscience;  giv¬ 
ing  pain  for  offences  committed  ;  rej»entant. 

Coiikpiinc^tioii^ly,  adv.  Remorsefully;  with  com- 
imnction. 

C'ontpnr^a'f  ion.  n.  [Lat.  compurgo — con.  and  ptirgo, 
purgatu.^.  to  purge.]  In  England,  an  ancient  practice 
of  justifying  a  miiirs  veracity  by  the  oath  of  others. 

Coinpur^n'tor,  Ono  who  bears  testimony  or 
swears  to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  another. 

Coiiipiit'ablo.  a.  Capable  of  being  computed;  as 
computable  numbers. 

Compiita'tioii.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  computatxo.]  Act 
or  process  of  computing,  numbering,  reckoning,  or  esti¬ 
mating;  reckoning;  calculation;  estimate;  account; 
sum;  amount. 

“  By  just  computation  of  the  time."  —  Shake. 

Coiiipiito'.  V.  a.  [Fr.  Lat.  computo — con, 

and  puto^  to  reckon,  to  count.]  To  sum  up ;  to  reckon ;  to 
calculate;  to  count;  to  number;  to  estimate;  to  enu¬ 
merate;  to  rate;  as,  to  an  account. 

”  Whafs  done  we  partly  may  compute."  —  Bums. 

Computer.  I'oiiipiit'ii^t,  n.  One  who  computes; 
u  reckoner;  a  calculator. 

Coiii'rado,  u.  [Fr.  camarade:  It.  earner ata,fron\  ca¬ 
mera,  a  chamber.]  A  chamber-fellow ;  a  companion ; 
an  associate;  a  chum:  a  fellow:  a  mate. 

Coiii'ra<le  Kayou.  in  Louisia7ia,  of  Rapides  parish, 
flows  8  E.  into  Calcasieu  River. 

Coan'railosliip,  7i.  State  of  being  a  comrade  or  com¬ 
rades. 

C'oiiis.  <’oonis.  CooMEs,  or  Chives,  n.  pi.  The  points 
of  the  radicles  of  malted  grain,  which  after  kiln-drying 
drop  off  during  the  process  of  turning.  They  are  sold  by 
maltsters  under  the  name  of  malt  dust,  and  are  consid¬ 
ered  excellent  manure. 

in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Wapello  co. 

l'oiiisto<*k,  ill  Afichigan.  a  post-village  and  town.ship 
of  Kalamazoo  co.,  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  abt.  136  ni. 
W.  of  Detroit;  yiop.  2,018, 

C’oiUMlock,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
CO ,  about  70  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Auguste,  a  Frencli  jdiilofiopher,  and  the  founder 
of  the  School  of  Pfisitirism.  B.  at  Montpelier,  1798.  On 
leaving  college  he  became  acijuainted  with  the  celebrated 
Saint-Simon,  and  joined  the  band  of  brilliant  disciples 
wliicli  the  genius  aud  ambition  of  that  distinguished 
social  reformer  gatlu-red  around  him.  On  the  death  of 
its  founder,  in  18*25.  Comte  deserted  the  Saint-Simonian 
school,  to  found  one  of  his  own;  an«l  during  the  next  20 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  of  an  original 
system  of  scientific  thouglit  —  since  known  as  the  I\m- 
tire  Philosophy.  The  great  text-book  of  his  system,  en¬ 
titled  Cbwrs  de  Philosophit  Positive,  extending  to  six 
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thick  volumes,  gradually  appeared  at  intervals  between 
the  years  1830  and  1842.  During  this  time  he  led  a  quiet, 
sj’ieutirtc  life,  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Ecole  Polytechniqiie.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  it  caunot  he  denied  that  to  Comte 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  who  grasped  the  true 
principle  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences;  that  in 
an  age  of  viwt  speculative  and  scientific  activity  he  first 
rose  from  the  empirical  cla.ssification  of  facts  to  a  genu¬ 
ine  science  of  principles.  The  serious  defect  of  his  sys¬ 
tem  oil  the  moral  side,  its  omission  to  recog^iize  and 
provMo  for  the  religious  element  in  man,  was  felt  at  last 
by  Comte  himself.  In  his  last  years  he  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  remedy  it  by  projecting  a  new  worship.  His 
Culte  Syatemutique.  dt  V Humanitc  is  an  elaborate  at¬ 
tempt  to  actualize  the  vague  idea  of  liero-wurship.  He 
expijiinded  his  views  on  this  worship  of  man  by  man  still 
further  in  i\\Q  ('aUchisnie  PositivistCy  luid  the  Trailide 
jS’ociV>^>^<e,  and  gave  himsidf  out  to  he  chief  priest  of 
•  the  new  religion.  A  condensed  translation  of  M.  Comte’s 
great  work  has  been  published  by  Miss  .Martineau.  An 
important  work,  entitled  Auyu^U  Ountf.  and  Pfsitivisniy 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  published  in  1865.  D.  1857. 

n.  (Myth.)  The  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and 
nocturnal  entertainments,  lie  is  represented  as  a  youth, 
fiushed  with  drinking,  and  crowned  with  roses. 

Coil«  an  abbreviation  of  Lat.  contray  against;  as,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  matter  pro  ami  con,  i.  e.,/br  and  against. 

Coil-,  a  Latin  preposition  used  as  an  inseparable  prefix, 
and  signifying  vnth  or  against. 

i’on,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cwonan,  to  know,  know  how,  to  be 
able;  cunniany  to  inquire,  search  into;  0.  Ger.  kunnen; 
Goth.  kunnaRy  to  know;  Sansk.  gan.  to  shine. 1  To 
learn;  to  stmly;  to  make  one’s  self  master  of;  to  fix  in 
the  mind  or  commit  to  memory;  os,  to  con  a  lesson. 

Coii-a'ore,  v.  a.  To  sub-let  a  portion  of  a  farm,  for  a 
single  crop. 

— CL  Relating  to  the  partial  sub-letting  of  a  farm. 

C'oii  A  more.  [It.,  with  love.]  {Mus.)  With  expres¬ 
sion;  with  sentiment. 

Coiia'iion,  n.  The  faculty  of  voluntary  agencj'. 

Sir  ir.  Hamilton. 

<’o'iiative,  a.  [From  Lat.  conaius.  to  attempt.]  At¬ 
tempting;  endeavoring;  The  exertive  and  conative 
powers.”  —  Sir  W.  Himilton. 

('oiia'tiiM.  n.  TLat.,  to  attempt.]  An  attempt,  effort, 
or  endeavor.  —  The  tendency  of  a  body  towards  any 
given  point. 

C'oiicam'erato,  V- a.  concamerare.  SeeCnvM- 

BKR.]  To  arch  over;  to  vault ;  to  lay  a  concave  over. 

Coiieaiiiera'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  concamcratio.l  {Arch.) 
Arched  wi>rk ;  an  arch  or  vault. 

i'oiieaii',  a  narrow  tract  of  country  of  S.  India,  prov. 
Bombay,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
subdivision  of  A'a«^*a;la,  wlience  its  name.  It  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  Western  trhauts,  and  W.  by  tlio  Arabian  Sea. 
Ext.  340  m.  long,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  25  to 
52.  Lon.,  between  72®  52'  and  73®  45'  E.  Rugged,  rocky, 
and  intersected  by  ravines:  the  country  is  covered  with 
jungles,  and  the  fields  are  fertile  in  rice.  Pg).  Unascer¬ 
tained. 

C'oiicat'onate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  concdtenoy  ccnicaienatus 
— Lat.  co«,  anil  catena,  }i  chain.]  To  link  together;  to 
unite  in  a  successive  series  or  chain,  as  things  depending 
on  eaeli  other. 

C'oiiORteiia'tlon,  n.  Act  of  linking:  a  series  of  links ; 
as,  “  A  conc  ttcnation  of  causes.”  —  Goldsmith. 

<'oiieava'tioii,  n.  Act  of  making  concave. 

C’on'cave,  a.  [Lat.  cojicatuLt,  cotiy  and  cariw,  hollow. 
See  Cave.]  Hollow :  without  elevations  or  protubor- 
aiioes,as  the  inner  surface  of  a  bowl  or  sphere ;  vaulted  ; 
arched ;  —  opposed  to  convex ;  a.s,  a  concave  recess. 

{Math,  and  Optics.)  A  curve  or  surface  is  said  to  be 
concave  on  the  side  on  whicli  straight  lines  drawn  from 
point  to  point  in  it  fall  between  the  curve,  or  surface, 
and  the  spectator;  that  side  is  convex  on  which  tlie 
curve,  or  surface,  falls  between  the  lines  and  the  specta¬ 
tor.  Thus,  tlio  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere  is  con¬ 
cave,  while  the  outer  surface  is  convex.  —  The  terms 
concavo^oncave,  OT  double  concavCy  are  applied  to  lenses 
which  are  concave  on  both  sides ;  when  one  sidei.s  plane 
and  the  other  concave,  the  len.s  is  said  to  ho  plano’Con- 
cavc.  —  The  terms  concAivo-conveXy  or  meniscus,  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  len.s  having  one  side  concave  and  the  other 
convex.  Wlien  one  side  is  plane  and  the  other  convex, 
the  lens  is  said  to  be  plano-convex  ;  and  if  both  sides 
are  convex,  it  is  a  doubU  convex. 

Coii'eave,  n.  A  hollow;  a  cavity;  an  arch  or  vault. 

"  Up  to  the  flery  concave  towering  high.”  —  Milton. 

— V.  a.  To  make  arched  or  hollow. 

C’oii'oavoiioss,  n.  Hollowness. 

Coin'av'ity,  «.  [Vr.  concaviU;  Jt.  concax'it^  ;  L.  Lat. 
concavitas.J  A  hollow;  a  cavity;  the  internal  surface 
of  a  hollow  spherical  or  spheroidal  boily;  as,  the  coti- 
caidty  of  a  mould. 

<*oiica'vaii^,  a.  [Lat.  concaxms.']  Concave. 

Coiica'vou!Hly,  adv.  With  hollowness;  after  the 
manner  of  a  concave  surface. 

<’oii<*eal'.  V.  a.  [L.  Lat.  conceln — row,  and  c<?o,  to  hide.) 
To  hide  completely;  to  hide:  to  cover;  to  screen;  to 
withdraw  from  observation  ;  as,  to  conceal  a  treasure. 

••  Double  griefs  afflict  concealing  hearts.”  ~  Spenser. 

— To  keep  secret  or  hidden  ;  to  withhold  from  knowledge 
or  observation. 

C’anceal'able*  a.  That  may  be  concealed,  or  kept  close. 

C’onot'al'oclly,  adv.  In  a  inaniu*r  to  prevent  detection. 

I'aiioeal 'otIiioHS,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  con¬ 
cealed:  privacy. 

C'oiioeal'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  conceals. 

*'  The  concealer  of  the  crime  was  equally  guilty.”  —  Clarendon. 


Conoeal'inont,  n.  Act  of  concealing;  state  of  being 
concealed  or  kept  out  of  sight. 

“  She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concca^moit,  like  a  worm  i'  th’  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask'd  cheek.”  —  Shaks. 

— Hiding-place;  privacy;  retreat  from  sight ;  secrecy. 

{Law.)  The  improper  suppression  of  any  fact  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  from  the 
other,  which  in  justice  ought  to  he  known.  When 
fraudulent,  it  avoids  the  contract,  or  renders  the  party 
refusing  it  liable  for  the  damage  arising  in  consequence 
there(.»f. 

ConoeUe',  v.a.  [Fr.  conceder;  Lat.  conce.do—cou,  and 
cedoy  to  go  or  walk.]  To  yield,  give  up,  or  surrender; 
us,  a  conceded  autliurity. 

This  must  not  be  conceded  without  limitation.”  —  Boyle. 

— To  grant,  allow, or  admit ;  to  suffer  to  pass  unquestioned; 
as,  to  concede  a  point  in  argument. 

— V.  i.  To  admit;  to  grunt;  to  make  concession  to. 

I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she  prayed 
concession  at  our  feet.” —  Burke, 

CoiiceijjJio,  {kon-sa-sa'oy)  in  Brazil,  a  village,  prov.  of 
Alagoas,  on  the  Curaripe,  ubt.  4  m.  from  the  sea. 

— A  city  on  the  pHlmaKiver,  340  ui.  N.N.E.  of  Goyaz,  Lat. 
12®  S.,  L(m.48®  6'  W. 

Coiicei^*fto-cla-Serra,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Es- 
pirito-Santo,  near  Victoria  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Coneeiofto-<le-l^a4yfo'a,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
island  (n  Santa  Catherina,  E.  of  Desterro  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Concei^ao-ilo-Xo^iio'g’a,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
Minas  Ueraes,  ubt.  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ouro  Dreto;  pop. 
1,800. 

C’oneeieao  <ritaniar'oa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
I*enuunTiuco,  ubt.  10  m.  N.  of  Olinda.  Pup.  of  tho  dis¬ 
trict  of  Itamarca  <of  which  this  town  is  the  cap.),  15,000. 

Coiieei^'ao-clo-l^er'ro,a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Minas 
Gerties. 

Conceit',  w.  (^0.  Fr.  concept;  H.  concetto;  Lat.  concep- 
tunXy  from  concipio,  cow,  and  capio,  to  lake.]  That  which 
is  taken  hold  of  within  the  mind;  conception;  idea; 
thought ;  imagination. 

“  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this  morning, 

There 's  some  conceit^  or  other,  likes  him  well.”  —  Shaks. 

— A  fanta-sticul  whim  or  notion  ;  a  pleasant  fancy ;  an  odd 
or  quaint  sentiment  or  freak;  as,  a  lively  cnyiceit. 

“  His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard;  there  is  no  more 
conceit  iu  him  than  is  in  a  mallet.”  —  Shaks. 

— Favorable  or  self-flattering  opinion  ;  a  lofty  or  vain  con¬ 
ception  of  one's  own  person  or  consequence;  as,  self- 
conceit. 

**  Wiser  in  his  own  renceif  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
reasou.”  —  Prov.  xxvi.  16. 

Out  of  conceit  xoith,  no  longer  pleased  with. 

To  ]mt  a  person  out  of  conceit  with,  to  cause  him  to 
look  unfavorably  upon  a  thing. 

— v.a.  To  conceive;  to  imagine;  to  invent;  to  fancy. 

“  He  conceits  himself  to  be  struck  at,  when  he  is  not  so  much  as 
thought  of.”  — L' Estrange. 

Coiieeit'eil,  a.  Having  conceit;  entertaining  a  flat¬ 
tering  opinion  of  one's  self ;  vain;  boastful;  assuming; 
egotistical  :  as,  a  conceited  fop. 

Concoit'odly,  adv.  In  a  conceited  or  self-suflicieut 
manner  ;  fantastically. 

<’oiicoit'<‘<liioss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  con¬ 
ceited  ;  cojiceit ;  vanity  ;  self-esteem. 

C'oiiooiv'alllo,  a.  That  may  be  conceived  ;  that  may  be 
thought  or  imagined ;  capable  of  being  formed  in  the 
mind;  that  may  bo  understood  or  believed. 

I’oiiooiv'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  con¬ 
ceivable. 

i’oiioeiv'ably,  adv.  In  a  conceivable  or  intelligible 
manner. 

ve',  V.  a.  [Fr.  concei'oir;  Lat.  cojicipio — cw,  and 
cajiio,  to  take.]  To  admit  into  the  womb,  to  form  the 
embryo  of  in  the  womb. 

“  I  was  sbapen  In  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me.”  —  Psalms  li.  5. 

— To  take  in,  or  hold  within  the  mind  ;  to  form  a  full  idea 
of  in  the  mind  ;  to  devise  ;  as,  to  cowceice  an  idea. —  To 
comprehend;  to  apprehenil ;  to  perceive ;  to  imagine;  to 
suppose;  to  understand;  to  believe;  to  think;  as,  to 
conceix't  the  drift  of  an  argument,  the  ]dot  of  a  novel,  kc. 

— v.t.  To  become  pregnant ;  to  breed  in  the  womb. 

“  The  beauteous  maid  . . . 

Conceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell’d  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome.”  —  Addison. 

— To  have  or  form  <in  idea  ;  to  understand,  comprehend, 
or  mentally  picture ;  to  hdve  a  complete  ideauf;  followed 
by  of. 

“  Conceive  o/ things  orderly,  or  in  a  proper  method.” —  Watts. 

C’oiieeiv'or,  n.  6nowho,orthe  thing  which, conceives, 
or  comprehends. 

C’oiioeiit'*  71.  [Lat.  concentu.s,  from  con,  with,  and  carm,  to 
sing.]  Concert  of  voices;  harmony;  concord  of  sounds; 
as,  •*  concent  of  notes.” — Baam. 

Coii<»<»n'trato,  v.  a.  [Fr.  concenfrer ;  Lat.  cow,  and 
ce7tfr«/w,  centre.]  To  force  or  cause  to  move  to  a  common 
centre,  or  to  a  closer  union:  to  bring  nearer  to  each 
other;  to  increase  tho  density  of;  as,  to  concentrate 
bodies  of  troops. 

i’oiicoii'tratod.p.  a.  Brought  together  or  to  a  centre; 
as,  “  the  concentrated  beams  of  tlie  sun.” — Boyle. — Con¬ 
densed  into  a  small  compass,  as  the  active  principle  or 
ingredient  of  any  drug. 

{Med.)  O.  essences  are  medicinal  preparations  in  which 
the  strengtli  of  the  medicine  is  so  condensed,  that  a  few 
drops  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  water  yield  a  compound 
possessing  all  the  usual  strength  of  that  quantity  uf  an 
infusion  or  decoction,  with  this  advantage,  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  cun  he  thus  instantly  prepared  which  in  the  usual  j 
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course  would  take  hours  to  effect.  Quinine  and  mor- 
]>hia,  the  active  principles  of  bark  and  opium,  are,  in 
this  sense,  C*.  essences  of  those  drugs. 
Coiiceiitra'tioii.,  7t.  Act  of  concentrating;  state  of 
being  concentrated;  comiensation  ;  compression  into  a 
narrow  compass :  as,  conecniraiim  of  light. 

(C/iewi.)  Reduction  of  a  li<iuid  substance  to  its  greatest 
density  or  strength,  by  evaporation  or  otherwise. 
C'oiiceii'trali ve,  a.  Tending  to  concentrate;  as,  a 
conemtrative  act. 

C’oiicoii'trati  voiiOSiH,  7?.  {Phren.)  The  organ  demon¬ 
strating  the  presence  of  intellectual  force ;  as,  the  bump 
of  concentrativeness. 

<'«noeii'tre,  v.  i.  [Fr.  conrentrer.  See  Concentrate.] 
To  come  or  tend  to  a  centre  or  point,  or  to  meet  in  a 
common  centre. 

“  All  is  concentred  in  a  life  iatense.”  —  Byron. 

— v.a.  To  concentrate;  to  contract  towards  a  common 
centre. 

”  In  the  conc«ntri}i9  all  their  precious  beams."— Jfftfon. 
Coiioeil'trie,  i'onooii'trioal,  a.  \Vv.concenlrique; 
\X.  conccntrico ;  Lat.  co7i,  and  centrum!]  Having  a  cour- 
luou  centre;  as,  a  concentric  circle. 

“  For  they  arc  alt  concentric  unto  thee."  —  Donne. 
Coiiooii'lrioally,  adv.  In  a  concentric  manner. 
I'oiiceiitric'ily,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  con¬ 
centric. 

<’oiieeiit'iial.  a.  Having  harmony.  (R-) 
Coiic<‘i>(‘iaii,  (Aow-f/<r^7'f/ic-rm,)  a  city  of  Chili,  cap.  of 
a  prov.  of  .same  name,  on  the  Biohio,  8  m.  E.  from  its 
month,  and  about  270  in.  S.S.W.  of  Santiago;  Lat.  36® 
43'  25"  S.,  Lon.  73®  5'  33"  W.  It  was  formerly  a  flourish¬ 
ing  city,  but  it  has  suffered  much  from  Indian  attacks, 
and  from  earthijnakes.  13,958.  —  The  Bay  of  C.  is  a 

large  square  inlet,  open  on  the  N.  by  a  mouth  divided 
into  2  channels  by  the  island  Quirinquina,  which  lies 
across  it. 

Concep  cion,  or  Conception,  in  Central  America,  an 
islami  and  headland  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  about  78  m.  E.  of  Puerto  Bello. 
Conco|><*ion,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  prov.  Tarija  orTariha, 
24U  in.  S.E.  ofChuqui8acH:y)op.  2,500. 

— Another  town,  prov.  Chiquitos,  145  ni.  N.E.  of  Santa- 
Cruz-<ie-la-Sierni ;  pop.  3,000. 

Concepcion,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  on 
the  frontier  of  Costa  Rica,  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chagres. 
Concepcion,  a  town  of  tho  Argentine  Republic,  prov. 
Cordova;  pop.  500. 

— Another  town,  prov.  Corrientes,  near  thetJruguay  River, 
190  m.  W.  by  S.  of  the  city  of  Corrientes. 
Concepcion,  or  Villa  Real  ue  la  Concepcion,  a  town 
of  Paraguay,  cap.  of  a  department  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  Paraguay  River,  135  m.  N. N.E.  of  .’ ssumption  ; 
pop.  2,500. 

Concepcion  -  del  -  Arroy'o  •  de  -  la  -  C'hina, 

a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  prov.  Entre-Rios,  on 
the  Uruguay  River,  197  m.  N.W.  of  .Montevideo;  pftp. 
about  5,000. 

<'oncepci4in-del-l*ao,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  110  m. 
S.  of  Jiarcelona. 

C’oii'cept,  n.  A  thing  conceived;  a  conception;  an 
idea;  a  notion.  —  A  concept  is  tlie  result  of  the  act  or 
processor  conception  or  mental  representation,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  process. 

Conccp'taclc,  n.  'Ihat  iu  which  anything  is  con¬ 
tained  ;  a  vessel. 

{Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  the  capsular  fruits  of  many 
cr^'ptogainous  plants.  Thus  it  is  given  to  a  second  form 
of  fruit  which  occurs  in  the  rose-colored  sea-weeds  dis¬ 
tinct  from  tetrasperms;  to  certain  organs  in  fungi  con¬ 
taining  both  sjiores  and  their  accessories ;  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  cases  containing  the  spores  of  ferns. 
I'oiiceptioii,  {kon-sep'.dtutiy)  n.  [Lat.  conceptiOy  from 
concipio — con,  and  capioy  to  take.  See  Conceive.]  Act 
of  conceiving,  or  a  becoming  pregnant. 

“  Tby  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  tby  coHce^)h’oH.” — Milton. 

— State  of  being  conceived;  the  thing  conceived. 

“  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 

And  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up.”  —Shaks. 

— Act  of  forming  an  image,  idea,  or  notion  in  tho  mind; 
apprehension. 

“  Consult  the  acutest  poets  and  speakers,  and  they  will  confess 
that  their  quickest,  most  admiretl  conceptions  were  such  as  darted 
into  their  minds,  like  suddeu  flashes  of  lightning.”  — South. 

— Image,  notion,  or  idea  fljrmed  within  the  mind  ;  senti¬ 
ment;  rational  belief  or  judgment. 

{Phil.)  The  simple  apprehension  or  perception  that  we 
have  of  any  object,  without  proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny 
anything  regarding  it. 

Coiieop'tioii,  or  Concepcion,  in  the  West  Indies,  an 
island  of  the  Bahamas,  25  m.  S.E.  of  San  Salvador. 
<’oiieo|»'lioii  Kay,  in  N.  America,  an  inlet  of  New¬ 
foundland,  on  its  E.  coast,  N.W.  of  St.  John’s,  Lat.  48® 
N.,  Lon.  53®  W.  Its  principal  harbor  is  Harbor-Grace. 
Coiioop'tion  Strait,  in  S.  America, an  inletof  Terra- 
del-Fuego,  between  Hanover  Inland  and  Madre  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  continuous  with  Mesier  Channel, 
t’oiioop'tioiiallst,  7i.  A  conceptualist. 
I’oiioeptioii,  (Imm.vculate.)  {Theol.)  See  lMM.\ctiLATE 
Conception. 

<’oiioop'tivo,  ft.  Susceptible  of  conceiving;  as,  a  “con- 
ceptive  constitution.” — Browne. 
t’oiicopt'iial,  a.  Relating,  or  i)ertaining,  to  conception, 
t’oiiropf'iialiwiii,  n.  [Lat.  co«cr/)f«.s\]  {Phil.)  The 
system  which,  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  allowed  the  real  existence  of  universals,  but  only 
as  ideas  concoiveil  by  the  mind.  This  was  the  system 
of  Abelard,  a.s  distinguislied  from  the  nominalism  of 
I  Roscelin  (wlio  denied  the  existence  of  any  umversals 
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except  as  words  or  propositions),  and  the  realism  of  the  i 
Greek  philosophers. 

i'oiicept'ualist,  n.  An  upholder  of  the  theory  of  i 
conceptualism. 

C'Oiicern',  V.  a.  [Fr.  cor?ccnj€r,  from  Lat.  con,  and  c^rno,  i 
to  separate,  to  silt. j  To  relate  or  belong  to ;  to  affect  i 
the  interest  of. 

“  Count  Claudio  may  hear ;  for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  i 
him.” — Shakt.  i 

— To  awaken  interest  or  feeling  in;  to  touch  nearly;  to  be 
of  importance  to.  < 

'■  Our  wars  with  France  have  .  .  .  concerned  us  more  than  those 
with  any  other  nation.” —Addison. 

— To  engage  by  feeling  or  sentiment;  to  make  interested. 

“  They  think  themselves  ...  no  longer  concerned  to  solicit  his 
favor.”  — Rogers. 

— To  make  anxious,  disturbed,  or  uneasy;  as,  to  be  con- 
conird  for  auotlier’s  welfare. 

To  cmicern  onr't  self.  To  busy  one’s  self  in  another 
person’s  ufTairs ;  to  intermeddle. 

— n.  That  which  relates  or  belongs  to  one;  business; 
affair;  as,  the  concerns  of  every -da}'  life. 

••  Let  early  care  thy  main  concerns  secure. 

Things  of  less  moment  may  delays  endure.” — Denham.  < 

— Interest;  care;  importance;  moment;  solicitude;  con¬ 
sequence;  regard;  anxiety. 

“  'Tis  all  mankind's  concern  that  he  should  live.” — Dryden. 
(Cbm.)  Persons  connected  in  business,  or  their  affairs 
in  general ;  as.  a  solvent  concern. 

Concerii'e<lly,  adv.  Interestedly;  solicitously;  in  a  ' 
concerned  manner. 

Coiicerii'iii^^,  prep.  Pertaining  to;  regarding;  re¬ 
specting;  having  relation  to. 

I  am  free  from  all  doubt  concerning  it.” — TiHotson. 
Conc'orii'iiienf ,  n.  The  thing  in  which  one  is  con¬ 
cerned  or  interested;  affair;  business;  interest;  concern. 

“  Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  last."  — Denham. 

— A  particular  relation  to,  or  interest  in,  anything. 

“  He  justly  fears  a  peace  with  me  would  prove 
Of  III  conceirnmetit  to  bis  haughty  love."  — Dryden. 

— Concern;  interposition;  meddling  with  regard  to  what 
belongs  to  another. 

“  Without  any  other  approbation  ...  or  concernment  in  it.” 

Lord  Clarendon. 

— Mental  emotion,  passion,  or  solicitude. 

•‘Their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment.” — Dryden. 
Concert',  r.  a.  [¥r.  concerter ;  It.  concertare ;  Lat.  con- 
sero,  cnnserlu-s — co??,  and  sero,  to  join  or  bind  together, 
from  Or.  ca’ro,  to  tie.  join,  or  fasten.]  To  tie,  join,  or  bind 
into  awliole;  to  frame  by  mutual  communication  of 
opinions  or  propositions. 

“  And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune 
Concerted  harmonies."  — .Uotherwell. 

— To  plan,  contrive,  arrange,  settle,  or  adjust, 

■'  Mark  how,  already,  in  his  working  brain. 

He  forms  the  well-concerfed  scheme  of  mischief.”  — Rowe. 

— »*.  f.  To  consult  with;  to  contrive;  to  combine  in  har¬ 
mony. 

Coii'cert,  n.  Agreement  in  a  design  or  plan;  union 
formed  by  mutual  commuuication  of  views  and  opin¬ 
ions  ;  accordance  in  a  scheme;  co-establishment  of  mea¬ 
sures. 

'*  All  those  discontents  .  .  .  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due 
communication  and  concert.”— Swift. 

—Harmony;  musical  accordance. 

“  Visit  by  night  your  lady's  cbamber*window, 

With  some  sweet  concert.” — Shake. 

(^fus.)  A  musical  entertainment,  in  which  a  number 
of  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  unite  in  the 
exercise  of  their  various  talents.  Concerts  sometimes 
consist  of  vocal  music  only.  These  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  vocal  concerts. 

Concortaii'f<*.  n.  [It.,  from  conrgrfo.]  (3/t«.)  A  term 
expressive  of  those  parts  of  a  musical  composition  that 
are  espec-ially  prominent  throughout  the  piece;  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  that  play  only  in  accoini)animent, 
or  subordinate  parts. 

Coiicort'ed,  p.  a.  Mutually  planned  or  contrived. 
Omcerted  Piece.  (Mu.'i.)  A  composition  wherein  several 
solo  voices  or  instruments  take  prominent  parts. 
Coiioerti'na,  «.  \\t.,  {coin  concerto.]  {Mas.)  A  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  of  modern  invention,  thesounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  free  vibrating  springs  of  metal,  as  in 
the  accordion.  The  scale  of  the  concertina  is  very  com¬ 
plete  and  extensive,  beginning  with  the  lowest  note  of 
the  violin,  G,  and  ascending  chromatically  for  three  and 
a  half  octaves  to  C.  Violin  music  can  be  performed  on 
tlie  concertina  with  good  effect.  Every  sound  in  the 
scale  is  double,  and  can  be  produced  either  by  pulling 
the  bellows  open,  or  by  pressing  them  together. 
C’oiioer'tioii,  n.  Act  or  quality  of  concerting,  (r.) 
Concer'to,  n. ;  pi.  Concertos.  [It.  See  Concert.] 
{Mas.)  A  piece  composed  for  a  particular  instrument, 
such  as  the  pianoforte,  violin,  clarinet,  kc.,  which  bears 
the  chief  part  in  it,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  the 
full  band.  The  C.  consists  of  three  movements,  each  of 
which,  like  the  whole,  has  a  certain  character,  and,  like 
the  symphony  or  the  sonata,  reijnires  a  clear  develop¬ 
ment  and  treatment  of  the  motives,  and  a  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  rules  of  form.  When  the  form  is  in  any 
way  abridged,  it  is  then  called  a  concertino. 
Coii'cert-pitcU,  n.  {Mas.)  The  jutch  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  for  some  one  given  note,  and  by  which  every  other 
note  is  governed. 

Coiices'sioii,  n.  [Lat.  cowce.?sio,  from  concedo.  See 
Concede.]  Act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding. — 
The  thing  yielded  ;  a  grant. 

—In  France,  a  right  or  privilege  granted  by  government 
to  some  company  engaged  in  the  formation  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  public  work. 


Concos'sionary,  a.  [Fr.  concessionaire.]  Formed  by 
concession. 

^^onccH'sioiiist)  n.  An  advocate  of  concessionary 
measures. 

Concessive,  a.  Implying  concession. 

Concessively,  adv.  By  way  of  concession  ;  yieldingly. 

"  Some  have  writteo  .  .  .  concessively.”  —  Browne. 

Conees'sory,  a.  Conceding ;  yielding ;  granting. 

n.  [It.  concetto.]  Affected  conceits  tound 

iii  poetry.  (R.) 

Concet'to,  n.;  pi.  Concetti.  [It.  See  Conceit.]  {Lit.) 
Ingenious  thought  or  turn  of  expression,  point,  jeu  d’es- 
prit,  Ac.,  in  serious  composition.  In  the  16th  century, 
the  taste  for  this  species  of  brilliancy,  often  false,  and 
always  dangerous,  spread  rapidly  in  the  poetical  com¬ 
positions  of  European  nations,  especially  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Tasso  is  not  free  from  concetti.  After  his  time 
they  became  offensively  prominent  in  Italian  poetry.  In 
France,  the  mode  of  concetti  was  equally  prevalent  in 
the  17th  century,  and  was  peculiarly  in  vogue  with 
the  fair  critics  of  the  Hotel  Rinnbouillet.  so  well  known 
by  Moliere’s  Prccieuses  Ridicules.  In  England,  Donne 
and  Cowley  are  insbvnces  of  a  style  full  of  concetti. 

Con«ll,  (twipA,) «.  [Lat.  ccmc/m;  Qv.  kong-chei  Sansk. 
cankhd.]  Amarine  shell.  —  One  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bahamas  and  adjacent  islands ;  so  called  from  the 
commonness  of  the  conch-shell  there.  (Colloq.)  Webster. 

{Arch.)  The  concave  ribless  surface  of  a  vault.  (Some¬ 
times  written  concha.) 

Coii'ctia,  n.  [Lat.]  {Anal.)  The  winding  cavity  in  the 
temporal  bone,  forming  a  portion  of  the  organization  of 
the  inner  ear.  See  E.vr. 

Con'clia.  Don  Jos^de  la,  Marquis  of  Havana,  a  Spanish 
general,  b.  1800.  After  twice  holding  the  office  of  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  Cuba,  he  became  Spanish  war  minister, 
and,  in  1864,  president  of  the  Senate. —  His  brother, 
Don  MaSiuel  Gutierrez  de  la  Concha,  Marquis  del 
Ddero,  b.  1808,  after  holding  high  command  in  the  first 
Carlist  war,  was  made  field -marshal  in  1840,  and  in 
1843  he  compelled  E-spartero  to  resign  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  lu  Sept.,  1868,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
'  Queen  prime  minister,  but  too  late  to  save  her  throne. 
In  1876,  he  aided  in  the  Bourbon  restoration. 

Coii'cliiier,  w.  (ZoOl.)  One  of  the  Conchifera,  g.  v. 

Conoliirer»,  n.ph  [Lat.]  (Zwl.)  A  name  applied  by 
Lamarck,  Schweigger,  and  Latreille,  to  all  molluscs 
which  are  protected  by  a  bivalve  shell.  See  Lamelli- 

BRANCHIAT.A,  aud  BRANCHIOPODA. 

'  Coiichirerous,  a.  [Lat.  conc/ia,  shell,  and /cro,  to 
I  bear.]  Producing  or  having  shells. 

Coii'chiloiiln^  a.  [Lat.  cc/ncha,  and  forma.,  form.] 
Conch-shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  a  conch. 

Con'eliite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  concha.]  {Pal.)  A  pet¬ 
rified  shell  or  conch. 

Coii'ctio,  in  Texas.,  a  W.  central  co.,  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Colorado  River,  aud  also  drained  by  the  Rio 
Concho. 

-  Con'clioid,  n.  [Lat.  co7ic?ja,  shell,  and  Gr.  eicZos,  form.] 

{Geom.)  The  name  given  to  a  curve  invented  by  Nico- 
»  niedes  in  theattempted  solution  of  the  two  famous  geo¬ 
metrical  problems  of  antiquity  —  i\iQ  duplication  of  the 
cube.,  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle. 

Conolioid'al*  a.  {Min.)  A  term  denoting  that  the 
5  fractured  surface  of  a  mineral  exhibits  curved  concavi¬ 
ties,  more  or  less  deep,  aud  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
valve  of  a  shell.  Many  of  the  brittle  minerals,  as  Flint, 
Rock-crystal,  Sulphur,  Anthracite,  &c.,  exhibit  this  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  very  perfect  manner, 
r  a.  Relating  to  conchology. 

3  Coiicliol'o^ist^  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  conchology. 
s  Conoliol'og'y,  n.  [Gr.  konchos,  a  shell,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
r  course.]  The  science  of  shells :  that  department  of  Mala¬ 
cology  which  treats  of  the  nature,  formation,  physiol  ogi- 
i  cal  relations,  and  classification  of  the  hard  parts  or  skele- 
t  tons  of  the  molluscous  animals.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  a  shell  having  been  found  not  to  constitute  one  of  the 
,  most  important  characters  which  distinguish  different 
classes  of  molluscs.  C.  is  now  considered  as  of  little 
importance  in  the  study  of  molluscous  animals.  Yet 
1  the  relations  between  shells  aud  the  molluscs  whicli 
possess  them  are  such,  that  the  labors  of  the  merest 
conchologists  have  contributed  to  the  real  advancement 
1  of  science,  both  zoological  and  geological.  It  is  upon 
1  the  knowledge  of  these  relations  that  many  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  tlie  geologist  are  founded.  In  systems  of  C, 
r  shells  were  usually  divided  into  three  orders,  Univalves, 
3  Bivalves,  2.Tid.  Midtivalves,  according. to  the  number  of 
a  pieces  —  one,  two,  or  more — of  which  they  are  com- 
e  posed.  See  Mollusca. 

^  Conctioin'oter,  n.  [Gr.Aowc^o.f,  and  Taeirow,  measure.] 
An  instrument  used  to  measure  the  spiral  angle  of  shells. 

Coii^cho-!>i|>iral9  n.  A  kind  of  spiral  curve  found  in 
]  shells. 

t,  Conchu'eos.  a  town  of  Pern,  cap.  of  a  province  of  its 
8  own  name,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  on  a  branch 
e  of  Santa  River,  abt.  85  m.  S.E.  of  Truxillo.  of  prov. 
f  about  60,000. 

e  Conotiyala'eeoiis,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of, 
>-  shells. 

•-  Coiichylia'ceous,  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to, 
y  a  sliell. 

Concliylioro^i»t«  n.  Same  as  Concholooist,  q.  v. 
t-  Conchy] iol'o^'y,  n.  See  Concholoqt. 
r  Conchy  I'ioiisi,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  shells,  or  their  spe¬ 
cies. 

e  Concia'tor«  n.  [Lat.  concio,  to  assemble  together.] 

-  (Glass  Manuf.)  One  who  proportions  the  materials  to 
be  made  into  glas-s,  and  who  works  and  tempers  them. 

it  Buchanan. 

Concierge,  (kon-sdrj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  amcergius.] 
A  liall-portcr ;  a  janitor;  a  custodian;  a  door-keeper. 


Coiicil^iahiilCf  n.  [Lat.  conciliabulum.]  An  obscure 
council  of  ecclesiastics. 

Concii'iatc«  v.  a.  [Lat.  concilio,  crmciliatus,  from  con¬ 
cilium,  from  co^icieo,  to  bring  or  assemble  together — 
con,  and  cieo,  to  make  to  go,  to  move  or  put  in  motion.] 
To  gain  over;  to  win,  as  the  favor,  affections,  or  consent; 
to  bring  to  a  state  of  friendship;  to  reconcile;  to  pro¬ 
pitiate;  to  pacify. 

*•  It  was  accounted  a  philtre,  or  plants  that  conciliate  affection.” 

Browne. 

Concilia'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conciliatio.]  Act  of 
conciliating,  or  of  winning  or  gaining,  as  esteem,  favor, 
or  affection:  reconciliation. 

Coiicil'iator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  conciliates  or  recon¬ 
ciles. 

Coiicil'iatory,  a.  [It.  conciliaiorio.]  Pacific;  tend¬ 
ing  to  conciliate;  kind;  winning;  engaging;  persuasive; 
as,  a  conciliatory  policy. 

Coiici'iii^  CoNCiNO.  See  Ancre,  (Marshal  d’.)  ^ 

Coiicill'ility,  n.  Mutual  fitness  or  adaptation  of  parts. 

“An  exact  condnnity  and  evenness  of  fancy.”  —  Howell. 

Coiiciu'iioiif^,  a.  Becoming;  pleasant;  harmonious; 
agreeable,  (R.)  ^ 

(  J/m^.)  Applied  to  a  performance  in  concert,  which  is 
executed  with  delicacy,  grace,  and  spirit. — 

<'on'<*ionative,  a.  Relating  to  public  preaching.  (R.) 

Concise',  a.  [Fr.  concis,  concise;  Lat.  condsus,  from 
cocido  —  con,  and  cc&io,  ccesus,  to  cut.]  Shortened  ;  brief; 
short ;  abbreviated ;  abridged ;  comprehensive ;  as,  a  con¬ 
cise  remark. 

“The  concise  style,  which  expresses  not  enough,  but  leaves 
somewhat  to  be  understood.”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Concise'ly,  adv.  Briefly;  in  few  words;  comprehen¬ 
sively. 

Coiieise'ncss,  n.  Quality  of  being  concise;  brevity  in 
speaking  or  writing. 

“  That  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less 
of  his  conciseness."  —  Dryden. 

Coiici'sioii«n.  [Lat.  concisio.]  A  cutting  off  or  separat¬ 
ing;  excision ;  —  hence,  a  fraction. 

(&Tipf.)  A  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  certain  Juda- 
iziTig  teachers  at  Philippi,  as  mere  cutters  of  the  flesh; 
in  contrast  with  the  true  circumcision.  {Phil.  iii.  2.) 

Concita'tioii,  w.  [htiX.  concitatio.]  The  act  of  stirring 
up,  or  putting  in  motion  ;  as,  concitation  of  humors.” 

Broume. 

Coneit'izen.  n.  [Lat.  con,  and  ciYwen.]  A  joint  citizen  ; 
a  fellow-citizen,  (h.) 

Coii'clave^  n,  [Lat.  con,  and  clavis,  a  key.]  {Eccl.)  The 
assembly  of  cardinals,  especially  so  called  when  they  meet 
for  the  election  of  a  pope.  It  begins  the  day  following 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  pontiff.  The  cardinals  are 
locked  up  in  separate  apartments,  and  meet  once  a  day 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  (or  other  pontifical  palace), 
where  their  votes,  given  on  a  slip  of  paper,  are  examined. 
This  continues  until  two-tbirds  of  the  votes  are  found  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  particular  candidate.  'The  ambassadors 
of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  have  each  the  right  to  put 
in  a  veto  against  the  election  of  one  cardinal,  wlio  may 
he  unacceptable  to  their  respective  courts. 

— A  private  meeting;  a  close  assembly;  as,  a  conclave  of 
politicians.  See  Cartwright's  Papal  Conclaves. 

Coii'olavist,  n.  An  attendant  whom  a  cardinal  takes 
with  him  into  the  conclave  f()r  choosing  a  pope. 

Concli'mate,  v.  a.  To  acclimate,  (r.) 

Conclude',  v.  a.  [Fr.  condure;  Lat.  conclude  —  con, 
and  claudo,  to  shut.]  To  collect  by  ratiocination  ;  to  de¬ 
duce;  to  infer;  to  determine  or  close,  as  an  argument. 

“  But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  be  concluded  best  before  he  die.”— Addison. 

—To  end,  finish,  or  close. 

“  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counsellor  of 
state.”  —  Bacon. 

— To  make  a  final  judgment;  to  decide  or  determine;  to 
bring  to  a  definite  end ;  as.  to  conclude  a  peace. 

— V.  i.  To  come  to  a  conclusion;  to  end;  to  infer,  as  a 
consequence;  to  close  or  terminate.  —  To  determine;  to 
settle  opinion ;  to  form  a  final  judgment. 

“  We'll  tell  when  'tis  enough, 

Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout.”  —  King. 

ConcliKl'cr,  n.  One  who  concludes. 

Conclu<ring:ly,adv.  In  a  conclusive  manner  ;  incon- 
trovertibly. 

“  F>xamine  whether  the  opinion  ....  be  concludingly  demon¬ 
strated  or  not.”  —  Dighy. 

C’onclu'sion,  w.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. conc?u,no.]  That  which 
is  concluded;  determination;  close;  termination. 

“  O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion!  "  —  Shaks. 

— Final  determination,  decision,  or  result. 

“  Rut  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion.”  —  Shaks. 


— Collection  from  premises;  consequence;  inference;  de¬ 
duction. 


“  Then  doth  the  wit 

Bring  fond  conclusion*  on  those  idle  grounds.”  —  Davies. 


— Experiment;  that  from  which  a  conclusion  may  be 
drawn. 

“  She  has  pursued  conclusion*  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die."  —  Shaks. 


{Law.)  Making  the  last  argument  or  address  to  the 
court  or  jury.  —  An  estoppel;  a  bar;  the  act  of  a  man 
by  which  lio  has  confesseil  a  matter  or  thing  which  he 
can  no  longer  deny.  — Bouvier. 

Coiiclii'si  VO,  a.  [Fr.  conc/M.viy*,  conclusive.]  That  con- 
cltnles  or  determines ;  decisive;  final;  ending  debate  or 
discussion;  convincing;  consequential;  as,  a  conclusive 
argument. 

Conclusive  et'idence.  (Taiw.)  That  evidence  which  is 
incontrovertible,  or  uncontrollable  by  any  other. —  fVm- 
clusive presvmpti'mi.  (Lato.)  A  rule  of  law  ilotermining 
the  quantity  of  evidence  requisite  for  the  support  of  s 
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particular  averment  which  is  not  permitted  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  any  proof  that  tije  fact  is  otherwise. 

Coiiolii^Nivel^',  aiiv.  Decisively  ;  with  final  result  or 
determination. 

Coiielu'sivenef^s,  n.  Quality  of  being  conclusive  or 
decisive. 

C’onc’lii'sory,  a.  Conclusive;  convincing,  (r.) 

l'oiicoa;;;^tilate,  v.  a.  To  curdle  or  congeal  one  thing 
with  another.  (R.) 

C'oiicoa^iila'tioii*  n.  [Lat.  o/riy  &i\d  ct)agulati(jn,  q.  v.] 
A  coagulation,  as  of  different  bodies  into  one  imuis.  (r.) 

C'oiifoct',  V.  a.  [Lat.  c<mcu(fu»,  concoctum  —  con,  and 
coquo,  to  cook,  to  boil.]  To  dissolve  or  digest  by  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  convert  food  into  nutriment;  as,  “  The 
food  is  concocted.^' —  Cheyne. 

—To  bring  to  perfection ;  to' mature;  to  ripen;  to  purify 
or  sublime  by  heat;  iis,  **  High  concocted  venom.” 

Thomson. 

—To  devise;  to  plot;  to  plan;  to  devise,  form,  and  pre¬ 
pare,  as  a  scheme  or  any  undertaking;  as,  to  concoct  a 
conspiracy. 

“  He  was  .  .  .  uaable  to  concoct  any  great  fortune.”  —  Hayward. 

Coiicoct'or,  n.  A  person  who  concocts  or  devises. 

Conooo'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  conatctio.]  Digestion  or  solu¬ 
tion  of  food  in  the  stomach.  —  Maturation;  act  of  ripen¬ 
ing  or  bringing  to  maturity. 

*'  From  crudity  to  perfect  concoction.”  —  f  aeon. 

— Act  or  process  of  devising  or  preparing  anything;  as, 
the  concoction  of  a  plot. 

C'oiiooi't'ive,  a.  Digestive;  having  the  power  of  di¬ 
gesting  or  maturing. 

C'oiicomltaiioe,  Coiiooin'ifaiioy,  n.  [Fr.  con- 
comitance;  L.  Lat.  cojicomitantia  —  con,  and  comitor^co- 
fniVam.J  State  of  being  concomitant ;  accompaniment; 
a  going  or  being  together,  or  in  connection  with  another 
thing. 

“  To  argue  from  a  concomitancy  to  a  causaUty,  is  not  infallibly 
conclusive.”  —  GlanviUe. 

Coiie^Mii'ilaiit.,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  con,  and  comita^js, 
comitor,  to  accoiin)any,  from  comes,  one  who  goes  with 
another.}  Accompanying;  conjoined  with ;  concurrent; 
attending;  as,  bottled  8U*ut  is  concomitant  with  oysters, 
{Math.)  A  term  of  modern  algebra,  applied  to  a  ijuan- 
tic  whicli  is  related  to  a  given  system  of  qualities. 

Conooiii'itaiit,  n.  That  which  accompanies,  or  goes 
aiul  comes  with;  that  which  is  conjoined  with,  or  col¬ 
laterally  connected  with ;  a  companion ;  a  person  or 
thing  that  accompanies  another,  or  fs  collaterally  con¬ 
nected. 

“  And  for  tobacco,  who  could  bear  it? 

Filthy  co^^com^^an^  of  claret.”  —  Prior. 

Coiiooin'itantly*  adv.  In  company  with  others; 
hearing  relation  to  another. 

Coii'cor<l.  n.  \Yv.  Concorde;  \A\i.  concord ia,  from  con- 
cors — con,  and  cor,  cordis,  tlio  heart.)  Union  in  feelings, 
sentiments,  opinions,  Ac.;  agreement;  harmony;  peace; 
unity;  state  of  mutual  good-will;  harmony  between 
persons  or  things. 

“  Till  heart  with  heart  in  concord  beats.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— Compact;  treaty;  agreement  by  stipulation. 

It  appeareih  by  the  concord  made  between  Henry  and  Rode¬ 
rick  the  Irish  king.” — Davie*, 

{Gram.)  Agreement  of  words  in  construction. 

(d/us.)  The  union  of  one  or  more  musical  sounds, 
which,  by  harmonizing  and  agreeing  together,  produce 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  ear.  dVlien  any  two  single 
soiind.s  bear  so  much  relation  to  one  another  that,  on 
being  sounded  together,  they  make  a  compound  sound, 
that  relation  is  called  concord.  Concords  are  of  two 
tinds,  —  perfect  and  imperfect.  Perfect  concords  consist 
of  the  fifth  and  eightli,  and  imperfect  concords  of  tlie 
third  and  sixth.  These  last  liave  another  distinction, — 
that  of  the  greater  and  lesser  third  and  sixth.  Conconis 
are  again  divided  into  coni»onant  and  dissonant.  The 
consonant  concords  are  the  perfect  cfnicoi'ds  and  their 
derivatives:  every  other  is  ilissonant.  This  term  is  also 
often  applied  to  voices  or  instruments,  with  respect  to 
their  tuning;  as,  for  instance,  we  Say,  “That  instru¬ 
ment  is  not  in  concord,”  or  “not  in  tune;”  “Those 
voices  do  not  harmonize  and  agree.” 

<’on'cor<l,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

C’oii'cord,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  abt. 
46  m.  S.  of  Dover. 

C-ou'oord,  in  Geoj'gia,  a  village  of  Baker  co.,  about  28 
m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Von'corily  in  Illinois,  &  towmship  of  Adams  co.;  pop. 

l. 140. 

— A  township  of  Bureau  co. ;  pop.  2,.‘^09. 

— A  township  of  Iroquois  co. ;  j>f>p.  878. 

— A  village  <»f  Irocpiois  co.,  on  the  Iroquois  River,  abt.  11 

m.  E.  by  N.  of  Middleport. 

—A  twp.  of  Morgan  co.,  50  m.  W.  of  Springfield  ;  p.  1,280. 

C'oii'<M>rd,  in  Indiana,  a  townsliip  of  De  Kalb  co. ; 
1,472. 

^A  township  of  Elkhart  CO. ;  pop.  4,725. 

.—A  post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  about  11  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Lafayette;  pop.  .51. 

4'oiiCM»rd,  in  lotca,  a  townshij)  of  Dubuque  co. ;  pop. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Louisa  co.,  on  the  Iowa  River, 
18  ni  S.W.  of  Muscatine;  pop.  M)2. 

Coiioor^l,  in  Ke.nUtcky,  a  jiost-villago  and  twp.  of  Lewis 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  6  m.aliove  Maysville;  pop.  I,2:i6. 

CoilC*or<l,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Somerset  co.,  about  60  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Augusta;  pop. 
452. 

ii^  Massnrhuseits,  a  tow’nship  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  on  Concord  River,  20  miles  N.ll .  of  Boston.  Mnnf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  llanriels,  black-lead  pencils,  car¬ 
riages,  Ac.  Here,  on  April  19, 1775,  the  day  of  tlic  battle 


of  Lexington,  was  shed  perhaps  the  first  blood  in  defence 
of  American  independence.  A  granite  obelisk,  28  feet 
high,  was  erected  in  1836,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  said 
that  the  fiist  British  soldiers  fell.  Pop.  2,412. 

I'oil'cord,  in  Michigan,  a  po8t-<iffice  of  Concord  town¬ 
ship,  Jackson  co.,  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  about  90  m. 
W.  of  Detroit. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,465. 

Concord,  in  Minnesida,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  on  a 
braiicli  of  tlio  Ziiinbro  River,  about  22  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Rochester;  pon.  792. 

Coiicor<l,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co. 

Concord,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Callaway  co., 
about  33  in.  N.N.K.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Concord,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Cedar  co.,  on  the 
.Missouri  River,  about  44  in.  W.N.W.  of  Dakota. 

Concortl,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  township  and  village,  cap. 
of  Cabarrus  co.,  on  an  aflluent  of  Rocky  River,  about 
145  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  1,259. 

Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  city,  seat  of  justice  of 
Merriinac  co.,  and  cap.  of  the  State.  It  i.s  situate  on 
the  right  liank  of  the  Merrimac  River,  69  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Boston.  The  ttiwn  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  ex¬ 
tending  for  above  2  m.  along  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  contains  the  State-House,  a 
handsonio  stone  building,  and  the  State  prison.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,241. 

Concord,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Erie  county  ;  pop. 
3,171. 

Concord,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.  ;pop. 
1,092. 

— A  township  of  Champaign  co. :  pop.  1,035. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  about  8  m.  S  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co.  ;  ptep,  981. 

— A  township  of  lligliland  co. ;  pop.  1,2G2. 

—A  post-township  of  Lakeco.;  pop.  797. 

—A  village  of  Licking  co.,  about  27  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  4,701. 

— A  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  about  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Zanesville. 

I — A  township  of  Ross  co. ;  pop.  2,762. 

Coneor<l,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co.; 
pop.  926. 

— A  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Philadelpliia ;  pop.  1,293. 

— A  townsliip  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  1,436. 

— A  village  «»f  Erie  ct).,  about  0  m.  W.S.W.  of  Corry. 

—A  post-townsliip  of  Franklin  co.,  in  Path  Valley,  28  m. 
N.  of  Clmiube»*sburg. 

— A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Concord,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  near 
the  Tennessee  River,  about  13  m.  W.S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

— A  post-village  of  Liucoln  co.,  about  70  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Nashville. 

CoBicor<l,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Hardin  co. 

Concord,  in  I a  post-village  and  township  of 
Essex  CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  40  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Montpelier;  1,276. 

Concor<l,  in  H'iscwism,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  44  m.  E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  1,627. 

Concor<l'ablc,  a.  [Lat.  concordabilis.'\  Susceptible 
of  concord;  harmonious;  disposed  to  agreement. 

Conc<»r<ral>ly,  adv.  With  concord  or  agreement. 

Concord'ancc,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  concordantia, 
from  concordo,  to  harmonize,  to  agree  imiiuully.  See 
Concord.]  State  or  quality  of  being  accordant ;  agree¬ 
ment;  accordance. 

“  Contrasts,  and  yet  concordances.''  —  Carlyle. 

{Lit.)  A  dictionary  or  index  of  all  the  principal 
words  in  the  Bible,  witli  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  in 
which  each  occurs.  The  importance  of  this  cla.«>s  of  works 
was  early  appreciated,  and  a  v:ist  deal  of  labor  has  been 
expended  in  compiling  tliem.  Concordances  have  been 
made  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  English  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  ;  a  full  list  of  which  will  be  finmd  in  Watt's  Bib¬ 
liotheca  BriUinnica,  and  in  Orme's  Biblio.  Biblica.  The 
first  Concordance  was  compiled  by  Hugues  de  St.  Cher, 
who  died  in  1262.  Tlie  best  English  Concordance  is 
that  of  Cruden,  which  appeared  in  1737,  and  still  main¬ 
tains  its  gnminl  as  an  authority. 

ConcorVlaiioy,  n.  Agreement. 

C'oncor'ilaiit,  a.  [Lat.  ertneordans,  from  conctrrdo; 
Fr.  crmcordant.}  Agreeing  together ;  united  ;  agreeable  ; 
liarmonious;  correspondent;  consonant;  as,,  concordant 
points  of  argument. 

— n.  Concordance,  that  which  is  apposite  or  harmonious. 

Coiicor'ilaiitly^  u<ir.  In  conjuuctioii ;  in  an  accord¬ 
ant  manner. 

<'oiiec>r'<lat,  n.  {Eccl.IHst.)  Any  covenant,  compact, 
or  agreement  entered  into.  An  agreement  or  conven¬ 
tion  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  made  between  the  Pope 
and  some  temporal  sovereign,  as  that  between  Pius 
VII.  and  Napoleon  I.  in  1802,  liy  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  wa.s  re-established  in  France;  on  which 
occasion  the  Pope  recognized  the  n^w  division  of  France 
into  sixty  see.w,  in.stead  of  the  much  greater  number 
which  had  existed  before  the  revolution ;  the  payment 
of  the  clergy  from  the  national  revenue.^,  and  tlio  h]>- 
pointment  of  the  bisliujis  by  the  civil  authority.  Urigi- 
nally  the  term  was  applied  to  agreements  regulating 
mutual  rights  between  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  Ac. 
Many  of  the  German  powers  possess  concordats  with 
the  see  of  Rome ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  tliat  of  Au¬ 
gust  IN,  ls.55,  between  Austria  and  the  Pope.  By  it  the 
]>apal  power  was  widely  extended  over  all  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  greater  privileges  conceded  to  it  than 
had  ever  before  been  granted  by  any  German  sovereign. 
By  it  not  only, has  the  Chiircli  sole  power  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  matters,  independent  of  the  Ftate,  but  all  institu¬ 
tions  for  educational  purposes  are  uuder  its  control ;  and 


it  has  the  power  of  preventing  the  dissemination  of 
works  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  executiou  of  this 
C.  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  abrogated  it  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  Pope,  in  1870. 

C<»ii'cor<l«  in  Vermont,  a  village  and  township  of 
Essex  county,  about  38  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Moutpelier. 
It  has  important  manufactures,  and  a  pop.  of  about 

l, 300. 

I'oiicor'Blia,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Meade  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  ahoutMlO  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Coiicor'dia,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  parish  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mibwissippi  River.  Area,  about  790m.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Washita  and  Red 
rivers.  Tlie  surface  is  low  and  frequently  inundated. 
Cap.  Vidalia.  Pp.  9,977. 

Concordia,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  La  Fayette  co. 

Concordia,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Darke  co.,  about  38 

m.  N.W.  of  Drayttm. 

Concordia,  in  Tennessee,  a  township  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  170  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,626. 

Concoc'dia.  (Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  Peace. 
The  dictator  Camillus  first  raised  a  temple  to  her.  She 
was  generally  reiuesenled  as  a  matron  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  olive-branch,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  cor¬ 
nucopia.  Her  symbols  were  2  liamls  clasped  together, 
and  2  serpents  entwined  jihont  a  wand. 

Concor  4lia  VillaifC,  in  Louisiana.  See  Vidaua. 

Concord  i^t,  n.  One  who  compiles  a  concordance. 

Con'eord  Itivor,  in  is  formed  by  the 

junction  of  the  As.sabet  and  Sudbury  rivers,  and  traverses 
Middlesex  co.  in  a  N.E.,  then  by  a  N.  course  to  the  Mer¬ 
rimac  River,  wiiich  it  enters  at  Lowell. 

Concord  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Erie  co. 

Con'cordvillc,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  post-village  of 
Delaw’aro  co.,  about  83  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Concor'porate,  v.  i.  To  unite  into  one  body,  (r.) 

«•  Thus  we  cliMtIse  the  god  of  wine  .  .  . 

Until  the  cooler  nymph  abate 

His  wrath,  and  so  concorporate."  ■—  Cleveland. 

Concorpora'tion,  n.  Union  in  one  mass;  close  ad¬ 
mixture.  (R.) 

Coii'conrso,  72.  [Fr.  concours;  Lat.  concurstts  —  con, 
and  curro,cur8um,  to  run.]  A  moving,  flowing,  or  jun- 
ning  togetlier;  confluence. 

“  With  such  a  concourse  comes  the  flood  of  ill.”  —Dryden. 

— A  meeting;  an  assembly  of  persons;  an  assemblage  of 
things  ;  as,  a  concourse  of  people. 

“  The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart.”  —  Dryden. 

Concreate',  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  con,  and  creare,  to  cre¬ 
ate.]  To  create  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

“  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam.”  —  Bp.  Taylor. 

Con'creiiiciit,  n.  [Lat.  co»cr?me/i/nm.  See  Concrete.] 
A  mass  formed  by  concretion  ;  a  collection  of  spontane¬ 
ous  growth ;  as,  the  “  cimcremml  on  a  pebble  of  flint.” 

Hak. 

Concren'ccncc,  n.  [Lat.  concrescentia — cem,  and 
cresco,  to  grotv.J  Growth  or  increase ;  act  of  growing  by 
spontaneous  union,  or  the  coalescence  of  separate  par¬ 
ticles. 

Concrcs'cihlc,  a.  Capable  of  congelation  or  con¬ 
cretion. 

C'onoros'civo,  a.  Growing  spontaneously  together,  or 
into  union. 

C’oii'crelo,  a.  [Lat.  concretus,  from  concresco.]  United 
together;  composed  of  particles  or  parts  united  in  one 
mass ;  congealed ;  coagulated ;  as,  a  concrete  mass  or 
matter. 

(L^igic.)  A  term  is  so  called  when  (ho  notion  of  an  at¬ 
tribute  is  regarded  in  conjunction  with  the  object  that 
furnished  the  notion:  as  foolish,  or  fo<d.  When  the 
attribute  is  regarded  in  itself,  it  is  calletl  an  abstract 
term  ;  as  folly. 

— 71.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion :  a  compound. 

{Masonry.)  A  hard  mass  formed  by  mixing  lime,  sand, 
pebbles,  Ac.,  together,  —  used  for  the  foundation  of 
buildings.  Ac. 

i'oiicrete',  r.t?.  To  grow  together  ;  to  unite  or  coalesce, 
as  separate  particles,  into  a  ina.ss  or  solid  body,  chiefly 
by  spontaneous  coliesion,  or  other  natural  process. 

— V.  a.  To  form  into  a  mass  by  the  cohesion  or  coalescence 
of  separate  particles. 

Coiiorc-to'ly,  adv.  In  a  concrete  manner. 

C'oucrete'nosH,  n.  State  of  being  concrete ;  coagu¬ 
lation. 

C’onoro'tioii,  w.  Actor  process  of  concreting;  state 
of  being  concreted.  —  A  mass  concreted  ;  a  clot ;  a  lump. 

{Med.)  A  calculus  or  solid  substance  formed  within 
the  bf«iv.  See  Calculus. 

Coiicre'llonary,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  up  of,  or 
producing  concretions. 

Coiicro'tive,  a.  Causing  to  concrete;  having  power 
to  produce  concretion ;  tending  to  form  a  solid  mass 
fr(*m  sejiarate  particles. 

<’oiicre'f  ivoly,  adv.  In  a  concretive  manner. 

4'onou'biiia<‘y,  n.  Tlie  practice  of  concubinage ;  for¬ 
nication.  _  T  . 

<'oneu'biiiaffO,  n.  [Fr.  See  Conccbixe.]  The  state  or 
practice  of  living  together  as  husband  and  wife  without 
being  married. 

(Hist.)  Ill  early  times  this  was  a  common  practice; 
and  men  of  means  had  frequently,  besides  several 
wives  a  number  of  concubines,  m  we  read  ol  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  latter  did  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
a  wife,  and  could  be  repudiated  and  dismissed  at  any 
time.  Both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concuhinago 
was  allowed;  hut  it  was  not  legally  sanctioned  among 
the  latter  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  By  the  Lex 
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Julia  and  tho  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  concubinage  was  le¬ 
gally  permitted  to  unmarried  men ;  but  not  more  than 
one  concubine  wjts  allowed,  and  she  must  be  a  person  of 
mean  descent  —  an  actress  or  the  like.  The  children 
were  not  considered  as  legitimate,  but  were  called  natu¬ 
ral^  and  the  right  of  inheritance  was  very  much  limited. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  concubinage 
ceased,  and  Cousmntine  the  Great  made  laws  against  it. 
In  all  Christian  countries  it  is  now  considered  unlawful ; 
yet  there  exists  in  Germany  a  4)eculiar  kind  of  institu¬ 
tion  under  tho  name  of  half-marriage,  or  left-hand  mar¬ 
riage,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contracted, 
the  man  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of  his 
right.  It  is  a  real  marriage  so  far  as  the  parties  are 
bound  to  each  other  for  life ;  but  the  woman  cannot 
bear  the  husband's  name  or  title,  neither  can  her  chil¬ 
dren  succeed  to  his  property*  The  common  law  of  Ger¬ 
many  permits  to  princes  and  the  nobility  this  kind  of 
marriage,  also  called  inorganntic  marriage. 

Coiicu'binaU  a.  Pertaining  to  concubinage. 

Coucii’biiiary,  a.  Relating  to  concubinage. 

— n.  One  wlio  practises  concubinage. 

CoiiViibine,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  cnncuhina,  from  concuho  — 
C  /n,  an‘i  cubOy  cubitum,  to  lie.]  A  woman  who  cohabits 
with  a  man,  but  who  is  not  his  wife;  a  mistress. 

Coiiou'pl^eeuce,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cf/ncupiscen(iay 
from  concupisco — con,  and  cnpio^  to  desire.]  An  eager 
desire  or  lunging  for;  unlawful  or  irregular  desire  of 
sexual  pleasure:  iuclination  for  unlawful  enjoyments. 

Coiiou'|>i.sceiit«  a.  [Fr.]  Libidinous;  lecherous. 

Co  lieu  V.  n.  [Lat.  concurro  —  con,  and  curro,  to  run  ; 
Fr.  concoMWr.]  To  run  together;  to  meet  in  the  same 
point;  to  join  or  unite,  as  in  an  action  or  opinion;  to 
agree;  to  unite;  to  combine  ;  to  coincide;  to  acquiesce; 
to  iissent  to. 

Coiieur'reiice,  Coiicur'reney,  n.  [Fr.  concur- 
rf.iice.]  Act  or  state  of  concurring;  a  meeting  or  coming 
together;  union;  conjunction;  agreement;  combina- 
ti<»n. 

{French  Law.)  The  equality  of  rights,  or  privilege 
which  several  persons  have  over  the  same  thing. 

Coiiclir'reiit,  a.  [Lat.  concurrent.]  Concurring ;  meet¬ 
ing;  uniting;  acting  in  conjunction:  agreeing  in  the 
same  act : -Hccompanying ;  conjoined;  associateil;  coin¬ 
cident;  united. 

— n.‘  That  which  concurs;  joint  or  contributory  cause. 

“  To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  oecessarj  concur- 
rent$  .  .  . ;  time,  industry,  and  faculties.'* —  Decay  of  Piety. 

Coiieur'reiitly^  ac?v.  With  concurrence;  unitedly. 

C'oiiciir'reiitiief454«  n.  Stateof  being  concurrent. 

C'Oiieitr'ring;«  p.  a.  Running  or  acting  together; 
uniting  in  jtetion;  consenting;  agreeing;  meeting  in 
the  same  point. 

CoiicuH^Mion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  concussio^  front  con- 
cutio,  conctutsHS  —  con,  and  qwitiOy  to  shake.]  Act  of 
slutking  violently  by  the  stroke  or  impulse  of  another 
body;  state  of  being  shaken  ;  a  shock;  agitation. 

{^fed.)  A  violent  commotion  or  shock  communicated 
to  the  brain,  or  the  whole  nervous  system,  by  collision 
of  the  hotly  with  some  external  object.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  accidents  to  which  the  head  is  subject. 
The  causes  of  C.  are  very  numerous  ;  a  slight  accident, 
such  as  the  slipping  off  a  step,  may  produce  it  as  effep- 
tually  as  the  violent  collision  of  two  railway  trains.  It 
may  also  be  imlucetl  by  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  anything  that 
violently  sh.akes  the  hotly.  The  symptoms  differ  with 
the  violence  of  the  cause,  and  are  in  proportion  to  it. 
Usually  all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  instantly  sus- 
pemletl,  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  a  thread,  the  breathing 
is  imperceptible, the pupilsdilated, aud  the  body  cold. — 
All  cases  of  complete  C.  are  divided  into  three  stages  : — 
In  tlio  1st,  there  is  total  insensibility,  the  patient  can¬ 
not  feel  tho  pincldng  of  his  skin,  or  hear  the  loudest 
noises,  though  made  at  his  ear  ;  the  pulse  intermits,  and 
the  extremitie.s  become  cold.  In  the*2d  stage,  tho  pulse 
is  a  little  more  regular,  the  breathing  more  evident,  a 
slight  degree  of  warmth  is  diffused  over  tlio  body,  the 
skin  becomes  slightly  sensible  to  pain,  and  the  patient 
can  hear,  but  is  inattentive  to  sounds  unless  bawled 
into  the  ear,  when  he  will  reply  for  an  instant  if  the 
question  concerns  his  sufferings;  if  not,  he  answers  in¬ 
coherently.  The  Jd  stage  is  indicated  by  the  passing 
off  of  much  of  the  stupor  and  insensibility,  and  the  set¬ 
ting  in  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  always  the  most 
critical  of  the  three.  Vomiting  generally  succeeds  a  C. 
of  the  brain,  and  the  contents  both  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder  are  at  different  perio<is  passed  unconsciously.  In 
some  cases,  the  patient,  after  a  few  hours'  insensibility, 
recovers  entire  consciousness,  the  body  being  restored 
to  complete  health  witliout  one  adverse  circumstance; 
in  others,  the  coma  and  insensibility  endure  for  a<lozen 
or  fourteen  days,  and  tho  patient  is  ever  after  affected 
with  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  memory,  or  an  irrita¬ 
bility  of  stomach  that  defies  all  ordinary  treatment. — 
As  any  interference  with  the  patient  while  in  the  first, 
or  in.sensible  stage,  would  be  highly  dangerous,  he  must 
be  left  till  reaction  sets  in,  and  nature  begins  to  reas¬ 
sert  her  empire,  by  the  freer  breathing,  increased 
warmth,  and  returning  consciousness.  To  expedite  this 
certain  efiort  of  nature,  it  wa.s  formerly  the  custom  to 
give  stimulants,  or,  rather,  force  them  down  the  pa.ssive 
throat;  but  as  this  was  generally  found  to  increase  the 
danger  of  the  third  stage,  it  has  very  properly  been  dis¬ 
continued,  and  bottles  of  water,  or  liot  bricks,  applied  to 
the  feet  and  liody  of  the  patient,  is  now  all,  except  in 
rare  cases,  that  is  done  till  the  inflammatory  period  sets 
in,  when  bleeding  both  from  tlie  system  and  the  head, 
cold  applications  to  the  scalp,  hot  bricks  to  the  feet,  a 
low  and  unexciting  diet,  with  a  dark  room,  absolute  re¬ 
pose.  and  solitude,  become  the  sole  means  and  remedies 
by  which  we  have  any  chance  of  restoring  the  patient 


to  his  former  health.  —  Though  bleeding  is  the  chief 
agent  on  which'  the  medical  man  depends  for  tho  recov¬ 
ery  of  his  patient,  the  greatest  judgment  is  necessary  in 
knowing  teAen,  aud  how  much  blood  to  take  away  ;  for, 
sliould  ho  bleed  before  reaction  has  set  in,  and  some 
amount  of  cfmscious7ies8  is  resUrred,  he  w  morally  certain 
to  extinguish  the  life  of  his  ]>atient. 

{Vivit  Law.)  The  unlawful  forcing  of  another  by 
threats,  or  by  the  abuse  of  office  or  rank,  to  yield  up 
soim  thing  of  value. 

C'oiiouj«'si  ve,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  shak¬ 
ing;  agitating. 

Coiiciiw'sy,  a.  (Cbm.)  Applied,  in  the  timber  trade,  to 
the  knots  Vhich  are  at  the  roots  of  limbs  that  have  de¬ 
cayed,  and  are  destitute  of  bark ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  rottenness  extends  to  the  trunk,  and  into  the 
heart  of  tho  tree.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Con<l<59  {kon-dai,)  a  town  <d'  France,  dep.  Nord,  at  the 
coufluence  of  the  Hague  with  the  Escaut  (Sclieldt),  25 
ni.  tf.E.  of  Lille.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified  by  works 
constructed  by  Vauban.  l\>p.  6,268. 

Coii'de,  in  Brazil,  a  town  and  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Inhambuque,  prov.  Bahia;  pop.  2,501). 

— A  town  ill  prov.  Farahiba,  between  the  Japoquinbaand 
Japoca  rivers;  pop.  1,000. 

—A  town  in  prov.  I'ara,  on  the  Tocantine  River. 

Coii<1^9  the  name  of  a  French  family,  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  who  took  their  name  from  the  town 
of  Conde,  dep.  Nord.  One  Godfrey  de  C,  about  the  j'ear 
1200,  was  in  possession  of  a  part  of  tlie  barony  of  Cond6. 
His  great-granddaughter,  Jeanne  de  C'.,  married  in  1335, 
Jacques  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de  la  Marche,  and  the  bar¬ 
ony  of  C.  went  to  their  second  son,  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Comte  de  Vendome,  whose  great-grandson,  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  C,  in  virtue  of  bis  blood-relation¬ 
ship  to  the  royal  family,  assumed  the  title  of  prince, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  new  house  of  this 
name.  Its  more  celebrated  members  in  history  are  the 
following : 

C.,  Louis  I.  i)E  Bourbon,  Prince  be,  son  of  Charles,  duke 
de  Vendome,  wa.s  born  in  1530.  He  married  the  grand¬ 
niece  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorenci.  He  served  bis 
early  campaigns  in  Piedmont,  but  first  distinguished 
himself  at  the  defence  of  Metz,  besieged  by  Charles  V. 
in  155*2.  Affronted  at  court,  and  hated  by  the  Guises,  he 
joined  his  brother,  the  King  of  Navarre,  at  Nerac,  and 
became  a  Protestant.  In  1560  he  was  arrested  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  but  was  discharged  after  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  He  soon  after  appeared  as  head  of  the  Pro- 
testauts,  and  wirs  defeated  and  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux.  He  was  again  wronged  and  insulted  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  tho  kingdom, 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  1567  he  fought  the  battle 
of  St.  Denis  without  decisive  result.  Two  years  later 
the  Protestants  were  defeated,  and  Conde  was  slain  at 
Jariiac. 

C.,  Henri  II.,PRiNCEDE,whoat  the  request  of  Henry  IV.  be¬ 
came  a  Catholic,  was  born  in  1588.  In  1616  he  was  sent 
to  tho  Bastile,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  the  prince  was  liberated,  and 
was  made  minister  of  state  to  the  regent.  D.  1646. 

C.,  Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de,  called  The  Gre.vt, 
was  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Paris,  1621.  lie  mar¬ 
ried  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  was  at  first 
known  as  the  Due  d'Enghien.  Ilis  first  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  army  at  Rocroi, 
in  1643.  The  capture  of  Thionville  soon  followed.  The 
following  year  was  marked  by  the  battle  of  Freiburg, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  the  great  victory  over  the 
Imperialists  at  Nordlingon.  After  hiking  Dunkirk,  in 
1646,  Conde  was,  through  envy,  sent  into  Catalonia, 
where,  with  inferior  troops,  success  forsook  him.  It  was 
necessary  soon  to  recall  him  to  Flanders,  wliere  he  won 
the  victory  of  Lens  over  the  archduke  Leopold,  in  1648. 
Having  offended  the  first  minister,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  more  than  a  year,  and  after  his  liber¬ 
ation  he  led  the  army  of  the  Fronde,  began  the  siege  of 
Paris,  and  encountered  Turenno  and  the  royalists  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Spain,  and  contended  with  varying  success 
against  his  countrymen  in  Flanders.  After  the  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  employed 
in  the  conquest  of  Franclie  Comte.  In  the  war  with 
Holland,  in  1672,  he  wjis  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  the  only  time  ho  received  a  wound.  Ilis  last 
great  exploit  was  the  victory  over  William,  Prince  of 
Orange  (William  III.),  at  Senef,  in  1674.  A  martyr  tothe 
gout,  he  retired  in  the  following  year  to  his  charming 
seat  at  Chantilly,  enjoying  tliere  the  society  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  among  them  Kacine, 
Boileau,  ami  Moliere.  D.  1686.  Bossuet  delivered  his 
funeral  oration,  which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence. 

C,  Louis  Joseph,  Prince  de^  b.  at  Paris,  1736,  was  brought 
up  by  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  served  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  distinguislied  himself  .at  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Hastenbeck,  Minden,  and  Johannisberg.  He 
became  the  associate  of  the  Dauphin,  and  occupied  him¬ 
self  with  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile  he  emigrated,  watching  every  opportunity 
lor  assisting  the  partisans  of  the  monarchy.  The  murder 
of  bis  young  grandson,  the  Due  D'Enghien,  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  affected  him  profoundly.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
returned  with  Louis  XVIII.  to  France,  lived  again  at 
Chantilly,  and  was  the  author  of  an  Fsaai  sur  la  vie  du 
grand  Comli.  D.  1M8.  —  The  great  family  of  Cond6 
be<*amo  miserably  extinct,  Aug.  27,  1830,  in  the  person 
of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  Louis  Henui  .Toseph,  7.  v. 

Coii4loiilii\  r.  a.  [Lat. condemno  —  co7i,  and  dnmnn,  to 
tkMun;  Vr.  rtntdamner  ;  It.  cntidiiy}nare.]  To  declare  or 
pronounce  to  be  utterly  wrung  or  guilty.  —  To  censure; 


to  blame ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  reprove ;  to  reprobate ;  to 
disallow;  to  disapprove;  to  reject.  —  To  declare  to  bo 
forfeited.  —  To  doom  or  adjudge  to  punishment  or  pen¬ 
alty:  to  sentence. 

{Mar.  Law.)  To  declare  a  vessel  a  prize.  To  declare 
a  vessel  unfit  for  the  service. 

Coiicleiii'iiable,  a.  That  may  be  condemned ;  blam- 
able:  culpable. 

Coiideiiiim^tion*  n.  [Lat.  condemnatio;  Fr.  cfmdam* 
jiaiion.]  Act  of  condemning ;  state  of  being  condemned. 
Sentence  of  punishment.  —  Blame;  censure;  cause  of 
blame. 

{Civil  Law^  A  sentenceor  judgment  which  condemns 
some  one  to  do,  to  give,  or  to  pay  something,  or  that  de¬ 
clares  that  his  claims  are  unfounded. 

{Mar.  Law.)  The  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal 
which  declares  a  ship  unfit  for  service.  —  The  sentence 
or  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  tliata 
ship  or  vessel  taken  as  a  prize  on  the  high  seas  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  capture,  and  was  properly  and  legally  captured 
and  held  as  prize. 

CoiKleiii'iiatory,  a.  Condemning;  bearing  condem¬ 
nation  or  censure. 

C'oii(leiii'iie<lly,  adr.  In  amanner  to  bo  condemned. r. 

l'on<loiii'iier,  n.  One  who  condemns  or  censures  ;  a 
censurer. 

C'oiKlensabirity,  n.  [YT.condensabiliti.']  That  ia 
able  to  l»e  con^lensed. 

C'oiicleiisi'ablc,  a.  Cnp.able  of  being  condensed. 

Conden  sate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  condenso.^  To  condense;  to 
tliicken.  (r.) 

Condensa'tion^  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  condensation 
Iroin  cojidenso,  condensatus.'\  The  rendering  of  a  body 
more  compact,  denser,  or  of  more  specific  gravity,  by 
causing  its  particles  to  come  into  closer  contact.  The 
term  is  usually  applied  to  the  process  of  converting  a 
vapor  or  gas  into  a  fluid  by  application  of  cold  or  pres¬ 
sure. 

Condeiis'ati ve,  a.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to 
condense. 

Condense^  v.  a.  [Fr.  condenser ;  Lat.  condenso  —  con, 
and  denso,  to  make  thick  or  dense,  from  densus,  thick, 
close.  See  De.vse.]  To  make  very  dense,  close,  thick,  or 
compact;  to  cause  the  particles  of  a  bod^*  to  approach 
or  to  unite  more  closely  ;  to  reduce  into  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass  or  bulk.  —  To  thicken ;  to  crowd  ;  to  compress;  to 
contract. 

— V.  n.  To  become  very  dense,  close,  or  compact.  —  To  ap¬ 
proach  or  unite  more  closely.  —  To  grow  thick. 

Coiideiii^'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  condenses. 

iChem.)  Any  apparatus  used  for  cooling  heated  vapors 
and  reducing  them  to  a  liquid  form.  In  ordinary  distilla¬ 
tion,  the  worm-tub  is  tlie  condenser  most  generally 
adopted.  It  consists  of  a  spiral  tube,  which  passes  through 
a  tub  constantly  filled  with  cold  water.  The  vapor  enters 
the  tube  at  tlie  top.  and  being  condensed  in  its  passage, 
runs  out  as  liquid  at  the  bottom.  The  condenser  of  a 
steam-engine  is  that  part  attached  to  the  cylinder  where 
the  steam  is  condensed.  The  pneumatic  condensei'  is  a 
syringe  worked  on  the  same  principle  ns  the  force-pnmp, 
by  which  a  large  quantity  of  air  can  be  forced  into  a 
given  space. 

CoiidoiiN'ing:,  p.  a.  Making  very  dense,  close,  or  com¬ 
pact;  compressing;  thickening;  growing  dense  or  more 
dense. 

Coii<lon'sify,w.  Denseness ;  density.  (R.) 

Condoseoinr,  v.n.  [Vr.  cf/ndescendre ;  Jt.  condescen- 
dere;  Lat.  con,  and  descendo,  to  descend.  See  Descend.] 
To  descend  or  come  down  to  the  level  of  another.  —  To 
descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank  or  dignity ; 
to  submit  or  yield,  as  an  inferior. — To  descend ;  to  stoop; 
to  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  deign. 

“  Can  they  think  .  .  .  mj  mind  ever 
Will  coudetcend  to  such  absurd  commands  ?  " — Milton. 

Con<losoen<l'oiice,  n.  [Vr.  condejicendance ;  It.  con- 
dejicendenza  ;  Sp.  cotuitscendencia.]  Voluntary  submission 
to  a  state  of  equality  with  inferiors.  (R.) 

Coiidosoeii<i'iit^„  a.  Yielding  to  inferiors  ;  courteous; 
obliging;  kind;  acconimodating. 

C'oiidosceiid'iii^^-ly,  By  way  of  yielding  to  in¬ 
feriors  ;  by  way  of  kind  concession  ;  courteously. 

Coii«leMCOii'sion«  n.  Act  of  condescending ;  voluntary 
descent  from  superiority ;  kind  and  courteous  submission 
to  inferiors  ;  Courtesy;  complaisance. 

Con'de-siir-Noireaii',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cal¬ 
vados,  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Caen.  .Van/.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  articles.  Pop.  6,643. 

Condign,  {kon-dln' ,)  a.  [Lat.  cni\dignus — con, and  dig- 
nus,  worthy.]  Wholly  deserving  or  deserved  ;  very  wor¬ 
thy  ;  well  merited  ;  suitable.  (It  is  only  used  of  some¬ 
thing  deserved  by  crimes.) 

“  UoleRS  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 

I  nerergare  them  condign  punishment.”— 5Aafc«. 

Condisfii'ty.  adv.  According  to  merit. 

Condillac,  Etienne  Bonnot  De,  {kon-deLyak,)a  French 
philosopher,  b.  at  Grenoble,  1715.  He  was  early  attached 
to  metaphysical  studies,  and  adopted  the  syst<*m  of 
Locke,  carrying,  however,  the  doctrines  of  the  Sensa¬ 
tional  School  further  than  his  master  did.  He  was  of 
very  grave  manners,  and  lived  mostly  in  studious  retire¬ 
ment.  Rousseau  and  Diderot  were  among  his  friends. 
He  was  named  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Parma, 
grandson  of  Louis  XV..  and  was  admitted  to  the  French 
Academy.  Ilis  principal  works  are  :  Essai  sur  V Orighu 
des  Omnaissances  Ifumaines ;  Traite  des  Sensations :  and 
Cours  d' Etude  du  Princede  IKtrme..  A  French  work, en¬ 
titled  Omdillac  C Empirisme  et  le  Ratinnalisme,  by  F. 
R^thor4,  was  published  in  1865.  D.  1780. 

Coii'diiiiciit,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  condimentum,  from 
condio,  ti*  make  savory,  from  condo  —  ctm,  and  do,  da¬ 
tum,  to  give.]  Seasoning;  sauce;  that  which  is  used  to 
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pive  relish  to  meat  or  other  food,  and  to  gratify  the 
taste,  as  salt,  pepper,  cinnamon.  &c.  Almost  all.  the  con¬ 
diments  are  possessed  of  stimulant  properties. 

Coiidi!4orple,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  coiidiscipnlus  —  coti, 
with,  atul  discipuluSt  a  disciple.]  A  school-fellow  ;  a  fel- 
low-«li8ciple. 

in  0/»io,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 
in  Oregon^  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  12  m. 
S.K.  of  Salem. 

CoiKlite',  v.a.  [Lat.  condio;  It.  cmdire,]  To  pickle,  to 
preserve.  (R.) 

Coiicltiioii,  {kon-<lish'uny)  n.  [Lat.  cnnditioy  from 
condo^  to  put  or  place  together — con,  and  do,  du/nm,  to 
give.]  A  putting  or  setting  together;  state  in  which 
things  are  put  together  or  fixed. — State;  quality;  attri¬ 
bute;  properly. — A  particular  mode  of  being;  external 
circumstsvnees.  —  Situation;  positii>n;  station;  rank; 
case;  predicament. — Temper;  temperanjent. 

{Civil  Law.)  A  restraint  aiinexeil  to  a  thing,  so  that 
by  the  non-performance  the  party  to  it  shall  receive  jue- 
judice  and  loss ;  and  by  the  performance,  commodity  and 
advantage;  or  it  is  a  restriction  of  an  act,  qualifying  or 
suspending  it,  and  making  it  uncertain  whether  it  shall 
take  effect  or  not ;  also,  it  is  defined  to  be  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  uncertain  chance  whicli  may  happen  or  not 
liappen.  Thereare  conditions  of  tlivers  kinds;  viz.,  con¬ 
dition.^  in  deed  and  in  laWy  conditiotu  precedent  and  suit- 
sequent,  conditions  inherent  and  collateral,  &c,for  which 
consult  Wjishburn,  On  Real  Property;  Parsons,  On  Con¬ 
tracts. 

Coiidi'tioii,  V.  n.  To  make  terms;  to  stipulate;  to 
bargain. 

C'oiifli'tionnl«  a.  Containing  or  depending  on  a  con¬ 
dition,  or  conditions;  made  with  limitations;  not  abso¬ 
lute  ;  made  or  granted  on  certain  terms. 

{Logic  ajid  Gram.)  X  conditio/uil  proposition  is  one 
which  asserts  the  depemlence  of  one  categorical  pro¬ 
position  on  another  :  e.f/.  “If  the  wind  changes,  it  will 
rain.'*  The  proposition  from  which  the  other  results  is 
termed  the  antecedent;  the  resulting  i>roposition,  the 
consequent.  A  conditional  syllogism  is  one  in  wliicli  the 
rejisoning  depends  on  a  conditional  proposition.  It  is 
of  two  sorts,  constructive  and  destructive  ;  jts,  1.  If  A~B, 
thenC=D;  but  A-B,  thcrefor0C=I).  2.  If  AnB.then 
C— D;  but  C  is  not  equal  to  D,  therefore  A  is  not  equal 
to  B.  The  connection  between  thw  antecedent  and  con¬ 
sequent  of  a  conditiouiil  proposition  is  termed  the  con¬ 
sequence. 

Coiidi'tionally,  With  certain  limitations;  on 
particular  terms  or  stipulations;  not  absolutely  or  posi¬ 
tively. 

CoiKli'tioiiato,  v.  a.  To  make  conditional. 
CoiKli'tioiiCtI,  Having  a certiiiu  condition,  state,  or 
quality. 

“  The  dearest  friend  to  me.  the  kindest  man, 

The  best  condtO'on’d.” — Shaks. 

C'oncii'tioiieiK  PP>  Containing  a  condition  or  condi¬ 
tions  ;  stipulated  ;  containing  terms  to  he  i)erformed. 

— a.  Having  a  certain  coinlition,  state,  or  quality. 

ppr.  Making  terms  or  conditions. 
Coinlol'atory,  a.  Expressing  condolence.  ^ 
Coiitlole%  V.  rt.  [Lat.  condoleo  —  con,  and  doUo,  to  grieve.] 
To  grieve  or  lament  with  another  or  others;  to  feel  i»ain, 
or  to  grieve,  at  the  distress  or  misfortunes  of  another; 
to  sympathize.  (Follow'ed  by  with.) 

Contlale'iiioiit,  n.  Act  of  condoling;  condolence; 
sympathetic  grief. 

Coiitlol'enee.  n.  Act  of  condoling;  grief  felt  or  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  sorrows  of  another ;  sympathy ;  commis¬ 
eration. 

Condol'or*  n.  One  who  condoles. 

C'onclol'injg'*  u.  Expression  of  condolence;  condolence. 

a  town  of  F’raiice,  dep.  Oers,  on  a  height,  the 
foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Baise,  2^3  ni.  N.W.  by  N. 
of  Auch.  It  has  a  bri.sk  trade  in  corn,  wim-s,  and  bran¬ 
dy.  It  was  formerly  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  once  filled 
bV  Bossu(*t.  Pop.  8,140. 

Comlaiia'tioii,  a.  [Lat.  condonatio.]  The  act  of  par 
dolling;  forgiveness.  — It  is  chiefiy  applied,  ns  a  legal 
term,  to  the  conditional  forgiveness  or  remission,  by  a 
husband  or  wife,  of  a  matrimonial  offence  which  the 
other  has  committed,  as  adultery. 

Condone',  v.a.  [hni.  Cond'mo.]  To  pardon;  to  forgive.(R.) 

“  The  public  will  gladly  condone  hU  earlier  errors."  —  Qu.  Jtev 
Coii'dor,  u.  [Sp.]  (ZooD  The  largest  of  known  birds, 
belonging  to  the  gen.  Vulture,  and  found  in  tlio  highest 
and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Amies.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  4  ft.  long,  and  has  a  spreaii  of  wing  of  9  ft. ;  but  it  is 
said  that  in  some  cases  the  spread  is  14  ft.  Their  habi¬ 
tations  are  almost  invariably  on  overhanging  ledges  of 
high  and  perpendicular  cliffs,  where  tliey  both  sleep  and 
breed,  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  frequently  in  colonie.s  of 
20  or  30  togetlier.  They  make  no  nest,  but  lay  2  large 
white  eggs  on  the  bare  n)ck.  The  yotuig  ones  cannot 
use  their  wings  for  flight  until  many  morsths  after  they 
are  hatched  ;  being  covered,  during  that  time,  with  only 
a  blackish  down,  like  that  of  a  gosling.  They  remain 
on  the  cliff,  where  they  were  hatched,  long  after  Imving 
acquired  the  full  power  of  flight,  roosting  and  hunting  in 
company  with  the  parent  birds.  Their  food  consists  of 
carcasses  of  gnanacos,  deer,  cattle,  and  other  animals. 
The  comiors  may  often  be  seen  at  a  great  Ifeight,  soar¬ 
ing  over  a  certain  spot  in  the  most  graceful  spires  and 
circles.  Besides  feeding  on  carrion,  they  will  frequently 
atta‘*k  young  goats  and  lambs  :  Imnce  the  shepherd-dogs 
are  trained,  the  moment  the  enemy  passes  over,  to  run 
out,  and  looking  up.  to  hark  violently.  The  i)eople  of 
Chili  destroy  and  catch  great  numbers.  Two  methods 
arc  used:  one  is  to  i)lace  a  carc;i.ss  wUhin  an  enclosure 
of  sticks,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground;  and  wlien  the  con¬ 


dors  are  gorged,  to  gallop  up  on  horseback  to  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  tluis  enclose  them;  fur  when  tliis  binl  has 
not  space  to  run,  it  cannot  give  its  body  sufficient  mo¬ 
mentum  to  rise  from  the  ground.  The  second  metlaal 
is  to  mark  the  trees  in  which,  frequently  to  the  number 
of  five  or  six  together,  they  roost,  and  then  at  iiiglit  to 
climb  up  and  noose  tliem.  They  are  such  heavy  sleep¬ 
ers,  that  this  is  by  no  mes\ji.s  a  difficult  task.  The 
like  all  the  vulture  tribe,  discovers  his  fooil  at  a  great 
distance ;  tlie  bo<ly  of  an  animal  is  frequently  snrr<»und(Ml 
by  a  dozen  of  Ihem,  almost  us  soon  as  it  has  dropped 
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dead,  although,  five  minutes  before,  there  was  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  bird  in  view.  IVliether  this  power  is  to  bo  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  keenness  of  his  olfactory  or  his  vi.snal  or¬ 
gans,  rs  a  matter  still  in  dispute ;  although  it  is  believed, 
from  a  minute  observation  of  its  habits  in  confinement, 
to  be  ratlier  owing  to  its  quickness  of  sight. 
i'on«lor<*ot,  M.\rie  Je\n  Antoine  Nicol\8  de  Oaritat, 
MsRquis  PE,  {kon-dor'sai,)  a  French  njathcniatician 
and  philosopher,  B.  at  Uihemont,  Picardy,  1743,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  When  only  22  years  of 
age  he  distinguished  himself  among  mathematicians  by 
the  imhlication  of  his  work  Du  Calcul  Intt'gral.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  published  the  treatise  Du  Prohlcme 
rfes  Trois  Corps,  and  the  following  year  his  F^ssai 
d' Analyse.  In  1769  lie  w'as  chosen  member  of  the  Acad 
emy,  ami  in  1773  became  its  secretary,  in  wliicb  situa¬ 
tion  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  Elo- 
ges.  In  1791,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  and  of  the  .Tacoliin  Club;  and  he  socm  In'came 
a.s  noted  for  Ids  political  violence  as  lie  luul  already  been 
eminent  fin-  his  scientific  genius.  Wh(*n  jiroscrihed  by 
Robespierre,  he  voluntarily  left  the  lioiise  of  the  friend 
wlio  had  roceivetl  him,  and  wandered  about  for  some 
time  in  the  country.  He  was  at  last  rec(»gnizod,  ar 
resteil,  ami  thrown*  into  prison,  where,  on  the  third 
morning.  (March  28th.)  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
having  taken  poison,  which  he  carri*'d  about  him.  As  a 
jildlosopher  and  social  reformer,  (\  was  a  devoted  fol¬ 
lower  of  Voltaire.  He  expounded  his  own  views  on  tlie 
brilliant  Esquisse  Historique  de  VEijirit  Ilumain.  D. 
1794. 

Coinlotlie'ri,  n.  ;>?.  [It.,  leaders.]  {It.  Hist.)  A  class 
of  mercenary  a<iventurers  in  tlio  14th  and  l.'ith  centu¬ 
ries,  who  commamled  ndlitary  bands,  amounting  to  ar¬ 
mies,  on  their  own  account,  and  sobl  their  services  for 
temporary  engagements  to  sovereign  princes  ami  states. 
Tlie  bands  under  command  of  the  C.  were  well  armed 
and  equipped.  Their  leaders  had  in  many  instances 
considerable  military  skill ;  but,  as  they  took  no  inter¬ 
est  in  national  contests,  except  to  receive  j»ecuniary  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  wars  between  tl>em  became  a  sort  of  blood¬ 
less  contests,  in  which  tlie  only  object  of  each  jmi  ty  was 
to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  p<tssiblo  for  the  sake  of  the 
ransom.  This  singular  system  of  warfare  was  only  ])nt 
an  end  to  by  the  more  serious  military  operations  of  the 
French,  wl»o  invaded  Italy  under  Charles  VIII.  Al¬ 
though  many  C.  acquired  much  honor  us  well  ns  emolu¬ 
ment,  one  only  sittained  to  liigli  rank  and  imlependent 
power;  this  was  Francesco  Sforza,  originally  a  peasant, 
who  in  14.51  made  himsidf  dnke  of  .Milan,  and  trails 
mitted  that  sovereignty  to  liis  descendants. 

r.  n.  [Lat.  conduco — 'co^i,  and  duco,  to  lead; 
Fr.  conr/mr^.]  To  draw,  to  bring,  or  lead  together;  to 
lead  or  direct  to  the  same  end  or  purpose;  to  tend  to 
8(mi0  end  or  ohjiK-t;  to  contribute;  to  promote;  to  sub 
serve.  (Often  followed  by  to.) 

“  He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  princess."  —  Ho«on. 
<’on<ln<*ll>irity.  n.  Quality  of  being  cnnducible.  (r.) 

a.  [Lat.  condncihilis.]  Having  the  power 
of  conducing;  leading  or  tending  to;  promoting;  con¬ 
ducive. 

€oiDJlu'oihIeiios«,  n.  Quality  of  being  conduciblo 
conducibilitv.  (R.) 

<'on€lii'€»ive,  a.  That  may  conduce  or  contribute 
Iiaving  a  temlency  to  promote. 

An  action  conducive  to  the  good  of  oiir  country.’'  —  Additon. 
Coii<lii'eiveiios«,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conducive 
condncibleness. 

Con'diiot,  n.  [Lat.  conductus,  from  conduco— con,  and 
duco,  ductum,  to  lead ;  Fr.  conduite;  Sp.  rondurta.]  Act 
of  leading;  guidance;  commaml.  —  (juidance  of  one’s 


self;  personal  behavior;  carriage ;  deportment ;  manner 
of  life ;  demeanor.  —  Management ;  administration.  — 
Convoy;  escort;  as,  a  letter  of  safe-condt/cf. 

C'4iii4l  V.a.  [lAit.  conduco,  co7iductus  :  Vr.  conduire.~\ 

To  acc<>mpany  a.s  a  leader  or  guide. —  To  lead,  bring 
along,  or  guiile,  as  a  general.  —  To  guard  on  the  way  ; 
to  escort.  —  To  manage;  to  direct ;  to  regulate;  to  gov¬ 
ern  ;  to  command.  —To  behave.  —  To  convey ;  to  afford 
a  jiuHsage  to. 

C*oii<liiolil>il'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  conductible. 

C'oiKitiot'lblo,  a.  That  may  bo  conducted  or  con¬ 
veyed. 

Leading;  escorting ;  coninianding ; 
heliaving;  managing:  transmitting;  conveying. 

C’oii<liiC'ti4Ml«  t?.  [Lat.  conductio.]  (Phys.)  Trans¬ 
mission  by  a  conductor;  jiroperty  by  which  certain  bod¬ 
ies  transmit  lieat  or  electricity  througli  their  substance. 

I'oiKliiC'tiviS  a.  {Elect.)  That  conducts;  non-elec¬ 
tric,  ami  conducting  electricity. — Smart. 
C4»iidiieliv'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conductive. 

Coiidiiot'or.  n.  One  who  conducts;  a  b-ader;  a 
guide;  acJiief;  a  commander ;  a  director;  a  manager; 
an  overseer.  —  One  who  lias  eharge  of  a  public  travelling 
carriage,  as  a  car,  or  train  of  cars,  on  a  railroad.  ( ID^r- 
—  Sometliing  that  coinlucts  or  guides;  as,  a 
1  i  gh  t  n  i  ng-ronr/  uctor. 

{Mus.)  The  person  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Imnd  of 
musicians  to  lead  the  performance  and  heat  the  time. 
In  (lerniany,  the  term  Dirigent  is  used,  \Nhich  is  more 
expressive.  The  Frencli  name  is  chief  ot  the  orcliestra 
{Chef  d"  Orchestre). 

{Elect.)  C.  ayid  non-C.  of  electricity  are  terms  applied 
to  substances  according  to  whether  they  receive  and 
communicate  electricity,  or  not.  When  a  nid  ot  metal 
is  made  to  touch  the  jirimo  C.  of  an  eleetrii-  machine 
after  it  has  been  charged,  all  the  electricity  passes 
thrmigh  the  rod,  and  tliroiigli  the  body  of  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  into  the  ground.  The  metal  in  this  case  is 
said  to  he  a  comluvtor.  If,  however,  a  lod  comiiosed  of 
glass  or  shelMac  is  used,  the  electruily  will  not  he 
carried  iiff.  In  tills  case  the  glass  or  sliell-lac  is  said  to 
hv  w  non-cotxductor.  All  substances  conduct  electricity 
in  the  same  nianiuT  from  metals  to  lac  and  gases,  hut 
in  ilifferent  degrees;  and  the  term  non-conductor  only 
signifies  that  the  substance  has  a  very  low  jiower  of 
comlncting.  In  frictional  electricity,  the  best  con¬ 
ductors  are  the  metals;  after  whicli  come  gra])hite,  sea¬ 
water,  spring-water,  and  rain-water.  Ice  is  a  worse  C. 
than  fluid  water.  Alcohol,  idher,  jiaper,  dry  wood,  ami 
straw  are  also  inferior  conductors.  Among  the  sub¬ 
stances  reckoned  as  non-conductors  are  shell-lac,  amber, 
re.sin,  sulphur,  glass,  silk,  wool,  hair,  feathers,  Ac.  In 
galvanic  electricity  the  substances  that  are  found  toc(Ui- 
dnet  frictional  electricity  in  a  feeble  manner  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  noiKomluctors  :  and  the  metals  which 
are  nearly  alike  in  conveying  frictional  electricity  difi'er 
widely  in  their  powers  of  conveying  that  obtained  from 
the  galvanic  battery.  IVheii  iieated,  the  condiicling 
power  of  metals  is  weakened;  but  in  nearly  all  other 
substances  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  increase  the  jjower  of 
conduction.  SSliell-lac,  wax.  amber,  and  sulphur  become 
C(unluctors  when  fused;  and  glass  conducts  readily  at  a 
red  heat.  A  C.  is  said  to  be  insulated  when  it  rests 
upon  noii-condnctiiig Huj)])orts.  In  ele<‘trical  apparatus 
glass  i.s  the  non-comluctor  most  emjdoyed.  It  napiires 
’  to  be  kej>t  very  dry,  as  any  moisture  on  its  surface 
weakens  its  insulating  ]>(»ver.  The  discovery  ol  tlie 
identity  of  liglitningand  electricity  has  not  liecii  without 
its  practical  results;  amongst  which  may  be  reckoned 
tlie  application  of  lightning-conductors  to  buiblings  and 
ships.  For  buildings,  Franklin’s  original  projiosition  is 
tliat  generally  adopted.  It  consists  in  erecting  a  con¬ 
tinuous  metallic  rod  by  tlie  side  of  any  building.  The 
roll  is  jiointed  at  each  eml,  and  extemlcd  above  the 
highest  jiart  of  the  place  to  be  protecte<l  at  one  extrem¬ 
ity.  tlie  other  penetrating  de<‘p  into  the  eartli,  or  in  con¬ 
tact  with  water.  The  liigliest  point  ot  tlio  rod  is  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  coj)p<*r,  whicli  does  not  rust.  Iron  points 
are  very  liable  to  acquire  a  coating  of  rust,  whii  h  is  a 
iion-conductor,  and  diminishes  flieir  efiicacy. 

n.  A  I'emale  who  leads  or  directs;  a 

ilirectress. 

C'Oiidllit.,  {kon'dit,)  n.  [Fr.  conduit ;  Lat.  conduco,  con¬ 
ductus —  con,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  That  w'liii  h  leads  or 
conducts.  —  A  channel  or  i»ipe  to  convey  water,  Ac.,  or 
to  drain  off  filtli. 

{Arch.)  An  intermnral  or  subterranean  passage  for 
secret  conimnnicati<.>n  between  apartnioiits.  Drande. 
Coil<lu'|»li<*uto,  a.  {Ji"t.)  Poubled  or  folded  to¬ 
gether,  as  some  leaves  in  the  bud.  —  P.  Cyc. 
C’oniiiir'rito,  91.  {Min.)  An  arseniteof  copper,  named 
after  the  Condurrow  Mine  in  Cornwall,  England,  wheie 
it  was  originally  discovered.  .  v 

<’oii'dvlO,  n.  [Or.  kondylns,  tlie  knuckle.]  {Anat.) 
The  epiphysis  or  knuckle  portion  seen  to  protrude  in 
some  of  the  long  bon<;s.  The  most  prominent  ot  these 
condyles  is  that  at  the  inner  side  ot  tlie  elbow,  on  the 
lioneof  the  arm;  a  blow  on  which  produces  a  very  he- 
numbing  sensation.  It  is  this  process  that  is  so  tre- 
(luently  fractured  with  young  children,  as,  till  10  or  1 J 
VM?ars  of  age,  tliecomlyles  are  seldom  completely  ossihed, 
being  merely  attached  to  the  hone  by  cartilage. 
<'oii'4lyloi<l<  a.  [<Jr.  kondylos,  and  enlos,  form.]  {Anat.) 

I’ertaining  to.  or  resembling,  a  condyle. 
<'oii«lv]4»'iiia.  n.  [From  (ir.  kondylos,  a  knot,  an  «ni- 
neiire.l  (M>'d.)  soft,  fleshy  excrescence,  ot  an  imlLK 
lent  character,  wliich  appears  near  the  orifice  of  the  gen¬ 
ital  organs  ami  rectum,  and  occasionally  on  the  fingers 
and  toes  It  is  a  consequence  of  tlie  syphilitic  virus. 
€oii'<Ivl«l>^  4’oiidyrope€l.  a.  [Gr.  kondylos,  and 
pous,podos,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  A  name  given  by  Latreillo 
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to  that  sTil>diTi$ton  of  encephalotis  articnlate  ainmals 
which  have  jointeil  ft*et.  The  Mcephaloiw  Cirrii>edd  are 
excluded  from  this  group,  which  cou:>eqiieutlv  includes 
the  Myriapods,  Insects,  Aracbnidaus.  and  Crustaceans. 

Contly  lii'ra,  n.  [Gr.  kondyhs.  a  joint,  and  oyra,  a 
tail.]  {Zoof,)  A  genus  of  the  Talpidat  or  Mole  family, 
native  of  X.  America,  and  di>tinguished  by  the  fringe 
of  elongated  caruncles  encin  liog  the  end  of  the  nose. 

Cone,  n.  [Fr.  cOne;  omus;  Gr.  lofio#.] 

A  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  of  unlimited  length 
which  moves  in  any  manner  so  as  always  to  |tas«  through 
a  fixed  point.  The  right  line  is  termed  the  generator,  i 
tide,  or  edgt  of  the  ctme,  and  the  fixed  pidut  its  rerteje.' 
—  There  are  various  kinds  of  cones,  but  the  term  is 
usually  applied  only  to  those  having  circular  bases. 
The  m».i6t  common  kind  of  circular  C.  is  the  right  i 
which  may  be  conceived  as  l>eiog  generated  by  the  revo- 1 
lution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  round  one  of  its  legs. 
The  line  fmm  the  apex  of  a  C  to  the  centre  of  the  biise, 
is  called  the  oxu,  and,  in  the  right  C  it  is  perpendicular 
to  the  base.  In  the  <d>Uque  C.  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  base  at  an  angle  other  than  a  right  angle.  I 
A  truncated  C.  is  the  lower  j»art  of  a  C  cut  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base.  —  Four  curves,  called  the  Conic | 
Sections,  may  be  formed  by  cutting  the  right  ('  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  If  the  C.  \*e  cut  by  a  plane  pandlel 
to  the  base,  the  section  is  a  circle ;  if  the  plane  cut  the 
C.  across,  making  any  angle  other  than  a  right  angle  I 
with  its  axis,  the  section  is  an  ellipte ;  if  the  cutting 
plane  be  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  C„  the  section  wilt  be 
a  parabola.  In  every  other  case  than  those  stated,  the 
section  will  be  a  ktfperbola.  (See  Pig.  93*2.) 

{BU.)  A  collective  more  or  less  elongate  fruit,  com 


tPinu*  rigid^.) 


Conesns  L.ake,  in  Xeic  lorfr,  in  the  central  part  of  j 
Livingston  co.,  b  m.  long,  and  abt.  1  wide.  I 

Coiies'ville,  in  OhiOy  a  village  of  Co6hi*cton  co..  on  the 
Muskiiipiiii  River,  abt.  8  m.  Jf.  by  W.  of  Co^hocton. 
Cones vl lie,  in  X.  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Schoharie  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Albany :  }>op.  1,314. 
Coiieyva4;:o,  in  PenHMflcania.  a  township  of  Adams  co., 
pop.  1,029. 

— A  township  of  Dauphin  co. ;  pop.  831.  i 

— A  township  of  York  co. ;  pop,  1,.'>82.  ! 

— A  village  of  York  co.,  10  ni.  N.  of  York. 

Coiiewa^jo  Creek,  in  I*enH.<iflr<tnia.  rising  in  Adams’ 
CO.,  flows  through  York  co.  to  the  Susquehanna  River! 
below  York  Haven.  \ 

Coiiewaii'^o,  in  York,  a  post-village  and  town-' 
ship  of  Cattaraugus  co..  about  4.5  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Buflalo,' 
on  theConewango  Creek  ;  pop.  1,281. 

Coiien  2iti;f4>,  in  PenjitylvaHiay  a  township  of  Warren 
co  :  p^g*.  1,212. 

Coiiewaii^o  Creek, in  .Veto  York,  rises  in  Cattarau¬ 
gus  CO.,  and  enters  the  Alleghany  River  in  Warren  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

Coiiey%  iii'gro,  in  Marglandy  a  village  of  Cecil  co.,  near 
the  S^usqueliaima  River. 

Co'iiey.  M.  See  Cony. 

Co  iiey  in  .Veto  Torlr,  at  the  S.W.  extremity 

I  of  Ixuig  Island,  abt.  11  m.  S.  of  New  York  cil>.  It  is 
abt.  1^  2  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

Coii'fab,  n.  A  colloquial  contractiou  from  Confabcla- 
I  TION.  r. 

Con  Tab'll  Inr,  a.  That  relates  to  talk;  conversational.t  r.) 

I  Coiifab'iilafe,  r.  a.  [See  Confabclation.J  To  talk 
c.isily  or  carelessly  togetner;  to  chat;  to  prattle,  (r.)  I 
Con  Tabu  la  I  ion.  n.  [Lax.  con/abulatio ;  fromcot}/u6u-| 
I  lator — con,  and /abw/or, b)  speak.]  Familiar  | 
I  talk:  e:isy.  unrestrained  conversation;  chat. 

,  Con  falon,  n.  (Ecd.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  memberof  the  confraternity  of  the  seculars  Penitents, 

I  r. 

ConfeoC,  r.  a.  [Lat.  conjicio;  Fr.  confire.]  To  make  up 
1  into  sweetmeats;  to  preserve  with  sugar. 

I — n.  A  sweetme^kt ;  a  coufectiou.  —  Hervey. 
Confee'tion,  n.[L:it.con/«rfio — con, and  facio^factum, 

I  to  make.]  Anything  prepared  hy  mixing  certain  ingre¬ 
dients  together;  a  mixture;  a  sweetmeat ;  a  preserve. 
CoufoA*  tioxiary.o.  M:nie  in  the  form  of  a  confection. 

!  — u.  Same  as  Confectioner,  q.  r. 

I  Coiifec'lionery,  n.  A  place  where  sweetmeats  and 
I  similar  things  ai'O  made,  kept,  or  sold ;  sweetmeats  in , 

I  general. 

1  Confec  tioner,  n.  One  wht»«o  occupation  is  to  make 
I  or  sell  sweetmeats,  Ac. 

Coiifee'tory,  a.  Relating  to  confections. 
Confederacy,  n.  [L.  L;ii.  confcederaiio^^con,  and 
/aedero^feederatuSy  from  fadus,  a  league :  Fr.  confidera- 
fion.]  A  league,  covenant,  or  treaty  between  two  or 
more  persons,  parties,  or  states ;  a  coutnict ;  a  compiict ; 
a  combination;  an  alliance;. a  confeilenition. 


!  po^  of  a  number  of  indumted  scales,  each  of  which 

I  bears  one  or  more  naked  seeds.  The  fruit  is  seen  in  the  | 

fir.  larch,  spruce,  and  many  other  plants  of  the  order, 
j  Pinaceet.  'see  Pig.  662.)  ! 

I  Coneco'cheas^nc  Creek,  in  rises  in 

the  S.  p.art  of  Fnioklin  co.,  and  flowing  S.  through  Mary- 1 
^  lan<1,  enters  the  Potomac  at  Williamsp«*rt. 

Con'ecilh,  in  Alalxima,  a  S.co.;  area,  abt.  1.430  sq.  m.' 
It  borders  on  Floricia,  and  is  drained  by  the  Sepulga  1 
J  and  Conecuh  rivers,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  receives 
its  name.  Surface,  broken;  sml,  poor.  Cap  Sparta. 
PPp.  9,544. 

— small  river,  which  rises  in  Pike  co..  and.  flowing  S  W. 
into  Florida,  joins  the  Esoarobia  near  the  boundary  of 
the  two  States. 

Coneilo^win'it  Creek,  in  /Vnnjty/ranfa,  rises  in 
Franklin  co.,  and,  after  traversing  Ciinil»erland  co^  en¬ 
ters  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg. 

Coiieffliano.  {ko-nel-^<fuo,)  a  town  of  N  Italy,  15  m. 
N.  of  Treviso  ;  p«7».  7.0U0.  , 

Coiiejo**.  lAo-iw'Aoi.) in  OJorado^H  S.W.co.;  aft<z,about' 
6,ihn»  sq.  ni.  The  Rio  Grande  del  X«irte  Iniuuds  it  on 
j  the  E.,  and  it  is  also  draine^l  by  the  Rio  San  Juan  and 

several  of  it.<  branches.  The  Sierra  La  Plata  traverses 

•  its  central  pan.  P<fp.  2.504. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co. 

Coneiiiniish,  ikon'e-maw,)  in  P-'wiisyfomw,  a  post- 
borongh  of  Cambria  co.,  abt.  170  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg;  ' 
p*»p.  2,336. 

— A  township  of  Cambria  co  ;  pop.  72S. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co. ;  pop.  1,493. 

I  — A  township  of  S<jmerset  co.;  pop.  1,172. 

j  Coii'eiiiaii|i:h  River,  in /Vnujy/ranui,  rises  in  Cam- 
1  bria  co.,  flows  \V.  between  Indiana  and  Westmoreland) 

•  counties,  into  the  Loyalhanna  River,  near  Siltzburg.  j 

Cone  of  Rny^«  n.  [Optics.)  It  includes  all  the  rayst 

I  which  fall  from  a  near  luminous  point,  or  from  a  single) 

j  jH'int  of  a  near  luminous  object,  upon  a  given  surface: 

forexaniple,  the  object-glass  ofa  telescoi>e;  also  the  rays 
’  thrown  by  the  object-glass  to  its  fonis. 

Co  ne-Pale,  O/.ve-patl,  n.  (Zool.)  A  Brazilian  name! 
tor  the  Amerit'an  skunk. 

Coiieqiienes’siins'  f'reek,  in  /Vnn.?y7ranin,  rises  in 
Butler  ci>.,  an*!  joins  Slipi»ery  K«»ck  Creek  in  Mercer  co. 

Conesto'g’a,  in  P'n%n-*ylr>inia,  a  village  and  township 
I  of  l-ancaster  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  nbt.  36  m 

S.E.  of  Marri*ibnrg :  pfp  2.079. 

,  Cone?»tojYa  Creek,  iu  /V«n.-fy/ran»a,  traverses  Lan- 
CH.>ter  CO.,  and  enters  the  Su.squebanna  abt.  12  m.  below 
Columbia. 

Coiie  sus.  in  A>ic  York,  a  post-village  and  townshipof 
Liringsbm  co.,  bordering  on  Coiiesus  and  Hemlock  lakes, 
j  abt.  lb  m.  S.E.  of  Geuesec ;  p’p.  1,362. 


“Judas  sent  them  to  Rome,  to  make  a  league  of  amity  and 
con/tderacg  with  them."  —  1  Jfacc.  viii.  17. 

— Tlie  persons  or  States  united  b^-  a  le;igue. 

C.  of  the  Southern  States.  (Amer.  Hist.)  See  Secession. 

Confed'erale,  r.  a.  [Fr.  con/tder^ ;  It.  confederarsi ; 
fn>m  L;it.  con,  with,  and  feedero,  to  establish  hy  league.] 
To  unite  iu  a  league;  to  join  in  a  mutual  contract  or 
covenant. 

— r.  n.  To  unite  in  a  league;  to  be  allied. 

Coiifeil  erale.  a.  [Ifr.  confedire;  L.  Lat.  cenfeedera- 
fu.<.]  L' lifted  iu  a  league ;  allied  by  treaty;  engaged  in 
a  confederacy. 

C.  States  of  America.  See  Secession. 

— n.  One  tvho  is  united  with  others  in  a  league;  a  per¬ 
son  or  nation  emcaged  iu  a  confederacy. 

Coiifo<reratiKi,  j>.  a.  United  iu  a  league  or  confed¬ 
eration  :  allied. 

CoiifCKi'eratiii;;,  n.  Alliance.  —  Atterbury. 

Coiifeilera'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  con/tdCralion.]  Act  of 
contederaling ;  a  league:  a  com(Kict  for  mutual  sup¬ 
port  :  alliance,  jmrticularly  of  princes,  nations,  or  states. 
The  states  unitetl  by  a  ctmfedcnicy. 

CiinfcHleration  of  the  Rhine.  (Hist.)  A  con¬ 
federacy  of  34  of  the  secoiiditry  states  of  Germany, 
formed  in  1S06  under  the  protection  of  NajKdcim  1.  On 
the  fall  of  the  emi»eror  of  the  French,  thi^  united  with 
the  other  German  states  to  constitute  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

Coiifeiieratioii,  (The Germanic.)  See Germ.vnic Con¬ 
federation. 

Coiifed'erator,  n.  One  who  confederates;  a  con¬ 
federate.  i 

Confer',  r.  n.  [Lat.  confero^con^  and  f^ro,  to  bear,  to' 
bring;  Fr.  confCrer^  To  consult  together;  to  counsel 
or  advise  with. 

“  Wh«D  UwT  bad  commaaded  them  to  go  aside  out  of  the  couq- 
cD,  they  eon/erred  among  thcuiselres.*'  —  Acte  iv.  15. 

— r.  (i.  To  give  <»r  l»estow;  tognmt;  to  present. 

Coii'fereiiee,  n.  [Fr.  conference.]  Act  of  conferring;  | 
a  formal  or  serious  dUcourse  betwei-n  two  or  more; 
oral  discus^ion;  conversation;  a  discoursing  between' 
two  or  more  for  the  purimse  of  instruction,  consulta¬ 
tion,  ordelil»eration ;  a  meeting  for  consultulion.  discus¬ 
sion,  or  instruction,  or  for  the  adjustment  of  diflerenGe.s. ! 

Confereii'lial.  a.  Relating  to  a  conference,  (r.)  ' 

Confer’rablo.a.  That  may  be  conferrekL— Fiftn.  i?ec. , 

Coiiferreo',  n.  One  who  is  conferretl  with. 

Confor'ror.  n.  He  that  bestows;  a  bestower. 

Coiifer'riiia:,  n.  The  act  of  bestowing. 

••  The  conferring  of  this  honor  upon  him.**  —  Clarendon. 

Conferrii'luiliate,  Coiiferrii  niinatect.  a. 

[Lat.  ctmfrrntntinoy  to  cement.]  {Ji>*(.)  Noting  parts 

I  so  united  together  tliat  they  are  inseparable. 


i  Confer'vft,  n. ;  Conferva.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Cox. 

I  FERVACE.C.  q.  V. 

Coiiferva  coir,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  confrrveoy  to  heal.] 
The  confervas,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Atgales. — 
Diag.  Vesicular,  filamentary  or  membranous  bodies,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  zoo8|K)re8  generated  in  the  interior,  at  tlie 
expense  of  their  green  matter.  —  They  are  water-plants 


Fig.  663.  —  obcillatobu  distorta. 
a,  natural  size  ;  5,  magnified. 

not  commonly  of  a  green  color,  but  occasionally  olive, 
A'iolet,  and  red,  inhabiting  the  ocean  in  some  instances, 
but  more  commonly  found  in  fresh  water.  Cells  stdi- 
tary  or  many,  glolxfse,  elliptical, cylindrical, or  tubular; 
sometimes  variously  branched;  sometimes  formed  in 
slimy  matter,  in  which  they  are  scattered,  or  irregularly 
8hai»e<l. 

Confer'voiil,  a,  [Lat.  coffferru,  a  marine  plant,  and 
Gr.  eidos.  form.]  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  conferva. 

C'oiifes*^',  r.  a.  [Fr.  confessrr  ;  Lat.  confteor,  confessus 
— cow,  amXfateory  from /art,  to  speak,  from  Qr.phao,  to 
make  known  or  evident,  a.«  by  word.s.]  To  acknowledge, 
ns  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  charge,  a  debt.  —  To  own;  to  ad¬ 
mit;  to  grant;  to  recognize;  to  avow;  to  assent.  —  To 
discU>se  the  state  of  the  conscience  to  a  priest.  —  Pub¬ 
licly  to  declare  a  belief  in,  and  adherence  to.  —  To  de¬ 
clare  to  be  true ;  not  to  deny. — To  hear  a  confession,  as 
a  priest. 

— r.  w.  To  make  confession  ;  to  disclose. 

4’oiifoss'e<lly,  a</r.  By  confession  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment;  avowiMlly;  nndeniably. 

<'oiifo««'er.  ri.  A  Confessor,  q.  v, 

Confe^'sioii.  n.  Act  of  confessing;  that  which  is  con¬ 
fessed.  —  Acknowledgment  of  a  crime  or  fault ;  open  de¬ 
claration  of  guilt,  failure,  debt,  accusation.  Ac. — Avowal ; 
profession.  —  Disclosure  of  sins  or  faults  to  a  priest  — 
A  formulary  of  articles  of  faith ;  a  creed. 

(Theol.)  The  verba!  acknowledgment  which  a  peni¬ 
tent  makes  of  his  sins  to  God,  or  to  a  fellow-creature. 
Among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  custom  on  the  annual  feast 
of  expiation  for  the  high-priest  to  make  confession  of 
sins  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.  Besides 
this  general  confession,  the  Jews  wore  enjoined,  if  their 
sins  were  a  breach  of  tlie  first  table  of  tlie  law.  to  make 
confession  of  them  to  Go<i ;  but  violations  of  the  second 
table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to  their  brethren.  Con¬ 
fession  seems  to  have  been  early  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church  ;  but  at  fii*st  it  took  place  openly,  and 
was  chiefly  in  the  case  of  such  as  had  ap<i}‘tatize«!  them¬ 
selves  or  been  guilty  of  any  flagrant  offence,  and  were 
desirous  of  l»eiiig  re-admitted  into  the  Church.  The 
practice  of  private  or  aurirular  confession  seems  to  have 
gradually  crept  in  about  the  5th  century  ;  and  Innocent 
III.,  in  the  fourth  Lateraii  council  (1216).  made  it  obli¬ 
gatory  on  every  adult  person  to  confes,s  his  sins  to  a 
priest  at  least  once  a  year.  The  person  confessing  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  conceal  no  sin — at  least  no  mortal  sin — that  he 
rememlHTs  to  have  committed,  and  not  to  have  already 
confessed,  and  the  father  ctuifessor  is  hound  to  perpetual 
secrecy.  Confession  obtains  also  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
but  with  this  difference,  that,  while  in  the  former  case  it 
is  obligatory,  it  is  here  only  reruiiimended  as  a  means 
by  which  a  contrite  sinner  may  obtain  advice  and  con¬ 
solation. 

(Late.)  C.  is  where  a  prisoner  indicted  of  an  offence, 
nnd  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  arraigned,  upon  the  indict¬ 
ment  being  read  to  him,  and  the  court  demanding  what 
he  can  say  thereto,  confesses  the  offence  and  indict¬ 
ment  to  be  true.  Confession,  in  civil  cases,  is  where  the 
defendant  confesses'tho  plaintiff's  right;  or,iu  piosecu- 
tions  under  penal  statutes,  by  which  confession  there 
may  be  a  mitigation  of  a  fine  against  the  penalty  of  a 
statute,  though  uot  after  a  verdict. 

Confes'sioiial,  C'onf«*«'sionary,  n.  The  seat 
w  here  a  priest  or  cunfes8<'r  sits  to  hear  confessions. 

C'oiif'e>»'.sioiiali<«t,  n.  One  who  sits  in  the  confes¬ 
sional  ;  a  coijfessitr. 

n.  [Fr.  confessair ;  Sp.  confesor.]  One 
who  coiifeN-tes  ;  one  who  acknow'ledges  his  sins.  —  One 
who  iiiakt's  a  profi^ssion  of  his  faith  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion. —  A  priest  who  hears  the  coufes-sions  of  others, 
and  has  power  to  gnint  them  absolution. 

(tkcl.  //ts/.j  The  litle  given  to  those  who  have  under¬ 
gone  pei;pecution  for  Christianity  slmrt  of  death.  They 
were  peculiarly  honored  in  the  primitive  church,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  memory  of  those  who  had  actually  suf- 
fere<l  (martyrs). 

Confe^'sorship.  n.  The  office  of  a  confessor. 

Coiifest',  pp  or  a.  Confesstni. 

Coii'ltdant.  n.  m.  Coii'fidanto,  n./.  [Fr.cwi^cn^ 
confdente.  See  Confide.]  One  in  whom  another  con¬ 
fides;  one  intrusted  with  secrets;  a  confidential  or  b<^om- 
friend. 
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Confided  V.  «.  [Lat.  crmfido — cm,  and  ftdo,  to  trust.] 
To  trust  wholly ;  to  rely  or  depend  upon  ;  to  have  a  firm 
faith  ill ;  to  credit ;  to  give  credit  to;  to  bcdieve  iu  with 
assurance.  (Followed  by  in.) 

He  alone  won’t  betray,  in  whom  none  will  con^rfe." — Contjrtve. 
— r.  a.  To  intrust:  to  commit  to  the  charge  of.  witli  a 
firm  bcdief  in  the  fidelity  of,  the  person  intrusted. 
Coii'tidoaice.  n.  [hfit.conjidentia,  from  conjidcns,  from 
coTifido;  Vr.  conftancf.\  A  firm  trust  or  reliance;  firm 
belief  in  the  integrity,  stability,  or  veracity  of  another, 
or  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  fact. — Self-reliance;  bold¬ 
ness;  courage. —  He,  or  that  which,  supports;  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety;  security. —  E.\ce88ivo  boldness;  assur¬ 
ance  ;  audacity. 

Coii'ficlonoe,  iu  Towa,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cw/it/cni.j  Having  con¬ 
fidence  ;  having  full  belief;  trusting;  relying ;  fully  as¬ 
sured;  i>o8itive;  dogmatical;  without  suspicion;  having 
an  excess  of  assurance. 

— n.  One  intrusted  with  secrets;  a  confidant. 
Coiili<loii'tial«  a.  Flnjoying  thoconfideiico  of  another; 
trusty ;  that  is  to  he  treatcil  or  kept  in  confidence;  pri¬ 
vate;  as,  ronjidevtial  correspondence. — Admitted  to  spe¬ 
cial  confidence ;  as,  a  confidential  friend. 
Coiifi<leit'tiaily9  adv.  In  confidence;  in  reliance  on 
secrecy. 

Coii'fid<'ntl>\  adv.  In  a  confident  manner;  with  firm 
trust:  with  strong  assurance ;  positively. 
Cou'fidoiitiiOHS,  n.  Confidence. 

C’oiifid'or,  n.  One  who  confides;  one  who  intrusts  to 
another. 

C'oiilid'in^«p.  a.  Trusting;  reposing  confidence;  as, 
a  confiding  heart. 

Coiilid'iii^^’iieHS,  n.  Quality  of  being  confident; 
trustfulness. 

Coiifi;;^'urate,  r.  n.  [Lat.  con^wrar^*,  from  con,  and 
figarare.,  to  form.]  To  take  form  or  position,  as  the  parts 
of  a  complex  structure,  or  as  the  aspects  of  heavenly 
botlies  with  reference  to  each  other.  —  Webster. 
Coulis:ura'tioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  from  con- 

figuro,  conjiguratus — con,  and  figuro,  from  figura,  a 
form,  shape,  or  figure.  See  Figure.]  Resemblance  of 
one  figure  to  another ;  external  form,  figure,  shape  ;  the 
figure  which  bounds  a  body. 

“  DifTereot  effects  .  .  .  result  from  the  so  differing  configuration 
and  agitation  of  the  particles." —  Granville. 

{Astron.)  The  position  which  the  planets  occupy  rela¬ 
tively  b»  each  other. 

r.  a.  [See  Configurate.]  To  dispose  into 
any  form,  by  adaptation. 

“  Mother  Earth  brought  forth  legs,  arms,  and  other  members  of 
the  body,  .  . .  which,  coming  together,  cementing,  andsocoryl^ur- 
ing  themselves  into  human  shape,  made  lusty  man.’’  —  Bentley. 
C'oiifili'able,  a.  That  may  be  confined  or  limited, 
i’on'fiine,  n.  [Fr.  coM,^n« ;  Ijiit.  Seetheterh.] 

A  border  adjoining  another  border:  a  comnu)n  boun¬ 
dary :  limit ;  edge ;  exterior  part.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural.) 

*'  Distances  beyond  the  con^aes  of  the  world."  —  Locke. 

v.a.  \Yt.  conjinev Lat.  con,  and  finis,  a 
boundary,  a  limit.]  To  restrain  within  limits;  to  bound  ; 
to  limit;  to  shut  up;  to  imprison ;  to  restrain.  —  To  re¬ 
strict;  to  tie  up;  to  inclose;  to  keep  close;  to  fasten  iu. 
“  Fie  I  you  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably  : 

Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady." — Shake. 
Confilie<r,  p.  a.  Restrained  within  limits;  imprisoned; 
limited;  8(*cluded  ;  close. 

a.  Boundless;  unlimited  ;  without  end. 
C'oiitiiie'iiient^  n.  Act  of  confining;  state  of  being 
confined;  restraint  within  limits;  imprisonment. 

—Any  restraint  of  liberty;  voluntary  restraint;  restric¬ 
tion. 

Coiifin'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  confines.  —  A 
borderer;  one  who  lives  upon  territorial  confines;  a 
near  neighbor. 

Confiii'ity,  n.  [fv.  confiniU.]  Nearness;  neighbor¬ 
hood  :  contiguity.  (R.) 

C'onfirm',  v.  a.  [Lat.  confirmo  —  con,  and  firmo,  from 
finniis,  firm.]  To  make  firm  or  more  firm;  to  add 
strength  to;  to  fix  more  firmly;  to  settle  or  establish  ; 
to  make  certain  by  adilitiona)  evidence;  to  corroborate  ; 
to  put  past  doubt;  to  fix.  —  To  strengthen;  to  verify; 
to  nitify.  —  To  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  by  imposition  of  hands. 

Coiifirni'able,  a.  That  may  be  confirmed, established, 
or  ratified. 

Confirnia'tion,  n.  Act  of  confirming;  that  which 
confirms.  —  .\dditional  evidence:  proof;  convincing  tes¬ 
timony.  —  As-siirance;  establishment. —  Ratification;  as, 
the  confirmation  of  a  treaty. 

(Theol.)  The  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  for  the 
conferring  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  rite  by 
which  a  person  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  takes  upon 
himself  the  performance  of  the  baptismal  vow  made 
for  him  by  his  sponsors.  In  the  early  ages  this  cere¬ 
mony  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  very  generally 
with  the  unction  of  the  foreliead.  It  is  retained  in  the 
Christian  church  generally,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

(Law.)  A  deed  of  conveyance  at  common  law, 
whereby  an  estate  or  right  which  is  voidable  is  made 
sure  and  unavoidable,  or  a  particular  state  is  increased, 
or  a  possession  made  perfect;  and,  it  is  a  strengthening 
of  an  estate  formerly  made  which  is  voidable,  though 
not  presentlv  void. 

C’onfiriii'ative,o.  [Fr.<ym/?rmrt/f/,from  r.^t.  confirma- 
fii*iij?.]  That  lias  power  to  confirm. 

ronfirnia'tor,  n.  [LjU.]  A  confirmer- — 

C’oiifiriii'atory,  a.  That  serves  to  confirm;  giving 
additional  strength,  force,  or  stability ;  assurance  or 
evidence. 


Confirmed',  p.  a.  Made  more  firm;  strengthened; 
established.  —  Having  received  confirmation. 

C’oiiliPiii  VdnesiH,  «-  State  of  being  confirmed. 

C'oiiliriiioe'9  n.  [^Law.)  One  to  whom  anything  is  con¬ 
firmed. —  Ashe. 

C'oiitiriiiVr,  n.  He  or  that  which  confirms. 

Coiifiriii'in^fly.  adv.  In  a  corroborative  manner. 

I'oiiliriii'or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  confirms  something 
to  some  one. 

C’oiifis'fablo,  a.  That  may  be  confiscated;  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

Con'Iisoale,  v.  a.  [Lat.  conjisco,  crmfiscaius  —  con,  and 
JiscHs,  a  basket  or  bag,  a  money-basket  or  bag,  the  state 
treasury,  the  public  revenue;  i'r.  con/Ufpifr  ;  It.  confis- 
care;  Sp.  co»^.s’car.]  To  seize  as  forfeited  to  the  public 
treasury,  or  to  the  government,  or  state.  —  In  the  U. 
S^tates  the  broad  j>rinciple  has  been  assumed,  “that  war 
gives  to  the  sovereign  full  right  to  takotlio  persons,  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy,  wherever  found. 
The  mitigations  of  this  rigid  rule,  whicli  the  policy  of 
modern  times  has  introduced  into  practice,  will  more  or 
less  affect  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  cauuot  impair 
the  right  itself.”  —  8  fVuncA,  122. 

Adjudgetl  to  the  public  treasury,  as  for¬ 
feited  goods  or  estates. 

“  Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiecate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice.”  —  Shake. 

p.  a.  Same  as  Confiscate,  7.  v. 

Con'lisoutiiisr,  ppr.  Adjudging  to  the  public  use. 

C'oiinsca'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  confiscating,  or  con¬ 
demning  as  forfeited. 

(Civil  Law.)  Tlie  punishment  of  forfeiture  of  goods  or 
land  to  the  public  purse. 

I'oii'tiNcator,  n.  One  who  confiscates. 

CoiifiM'eatory,  a.  Consigning  to  forfeiture. 

Coiifla'$;:raiit.a.  [See  CoNrL.\OR.\TiON.J  Burning  to¬ 
gether  ;  as,  “  the  conjtagrant  nutss.” 

Coiifla^ra'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conflagratio,  from 
conjlagro,  conjlagratus  —  con,  mmX  Jlagro,  totlame,  blaze, 
or  burn.  See  Flagrant.]  A  burning  up;  a  great  fire; 


a  great  burning,  as  of  many  houses  ora  forest.  — The  1  Coiiform'lty,  n.  State  of  being  conformed;  likeness; 

general  burning  of  the  world  at  the  consummation  of  all  . ’ .  . . . .  - 

things. 

Coiifla^Srrative,  a.  Producing  conflagration, 
i'oiifla'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  conjtalio  —  from  con,  and  fo, 

Jtalus,  to  bluw.j^The  a<  t  of  blowing  many  instruments 
together.  —  A  casting  or  melting  of  metal. 

n.  [Lat.  conjlictus,  from  conjiigo;  YT.conJfit.] 

A  violent  collision,  or  opposition,  as  of  two  substances 
undergoing  a  chemical  cimnge.  —  A  striking  or  dashing 
against  each  other:  violent  collision;  a  combat;  a  fight¬ 
ing  :  a  fight  between  two.  (It  is  seldom  used  of  a  general 
battle.) 

“  It  is  my  father’s  face, 

Whom  la  this  eonfiict  1  unawares  have  killed."  —  Shake. 

— A  striving  to  overcome;  contest;  contention. 

—Mental  struggle;  distress;  anxiety ;  agony;  pang. 

“  With  what  labor  and  conflict  must  he  accomplish  it  I”  —  Rogtre. 

Omfict  of  laws.  'J'he  opposition  between  the  muni¬ 
cipal  la^-s  of  different  countries,  in  the  case  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  may  have  acqiiirecl  rights,  or  become  bubject 
to  duties,  within  the  limits  of  more  than  one  state. 

Brande. 

Conflict',  v.  n.  To  strike  or  dash  against.  —  To  meet  in 
opposition.  —  To  fight;  to  conteml  or  contest;  to  resist. — 

To  strive  anil  struggle  for  victory.  —  To  be  in  opposition.  ^ 

Conflict'iiif^,  p.  a.  Being  in  opposition;  contrary; 
contratlictory. 

Coii'flueiicc,  n.  [LAi.confiuentia,UoTnconflno,c(mfH- 
— con,  and^iw,  to  flow.]  The  meeting  or  junction, 
or  place  of  junction,  of  two  or  more  streams  or  river;s; 
as,  "  thecon^/ucnceof  Tigris  and  Euphrates.”  Brerewood. 

— The  act  of  crow<Iing  to  a  place. 

“  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors."  —  Shake. 

— A  concourse;  a  multitude  crowded  into  one  place. 

“  This  will  draw  a  confluence  of  people  from  all  parts."—  Temple. 

— Collection  ;  concurrence  ;  nuion. 

The  confluence,  perfection,  and  perpetuity  of  all  true  joys."  Boyle. 

C'oii'fluoilt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Flowing  to¬ 

gether;  meeting  in  their  course,  as  two  streams;  run¬ 
ning  together  and  spreading. 

(Boi.)  Running  into  one  another,  or  growing  together. 

L/mdon. 

(Med.)  Applied  to  eruptive  diseases  in  which  the  pim¬ 
ples  or  pustules  are  not  detached,  but  arc  so  numerous 
a.s  to  form  confluent  patclies,  or  even  tocover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body ;  hence  the  term  cnnjlnent  small-pnx. 

— n.  A  stream  or  river  running  into  a  larger  one. 

Coii'flux,  n.  [Lat.  con/fMJ’io,  from  confus,  conjfiuTnm.] 

A  flowing  together;  a  "meeting  of  tM*o  or  more  currents 
of  aflui<l;  a  confluence.  —  A  concourse;  a  collection;  a 
crowd. 

'•  To  the  gat«s  cast  r^iind  thine  eye,  sod  see 
Whai  conflux  issuing  forth,  and  entering  in."  —  Milton. 

Coiifluxibil'lty,  n.  Ten¬ 

dency  or  aittness  to  flow  or  run  together,  as  fluids. 

Wf/rceM^r. 

C'onflnx'ible,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  run  or  flow 
together. 

Conform',  r.  a.  [Lat.  conformo  —  con,  with,  hudformo, 
to  form,  from  /orma,  form;  Fr.  conformer.]  To  shape, 
form,  fashion,  or  put  together;  to  cause  to  be  of  the 
same  form  tis  another;  to  make  like  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance;  to  reduce  to  a  like  shape  or  form  with  soim*- 
thing  else. — To  adapt ;  to  make  suitable;  to  make  to 
be  in  uniformity  witli. 

— V.  n.  To  be  of  the  same  form  or  likeness  as  another. — 

To  comply  with,  or  yield  to.  —  To  live  or  act  according 
to;  to  obey.  (Followed  by  fo.) 


Coiiforiii'ablc,  a.  Having  the  same  or  a  similar  form 
or  shape  a.s  am^ther;  correspondent;  like;  resembling. 
—  In  accordance  or  uniformity.  —  Adapted;  agreeable; 
suitable;  consistent:  compliant. 

Coiiform'jibleiioss,  71.  State  of  being  conform¬ 
able. 

Coiib»rni'ably,  adv.  With  or  in  conformity;  suit¬ 
ably;  agreeably. 

(Geol.)  \\  hen  after  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter  the 
nnuss  of  deposit.^  lias  consolidated  itself,  and  as>umed  the 
detinitu  features  that  dUtinguibh  it  from  otlier  nn-ks,  it 
frequently  undergoes  a  change  of  po.-jitinn  before  an¬ 
other  deposit  is  thrown  down  upon  it.  If  the  new  de- 
ptfsit  i.s  parallel  to  the  old  one,  it  is  said  to  be  conform- 
ably  upon  it;  if  it  is  not  parallel,  it  is  described  as  un 
Conformable..  These  terms  are  in  common  use  among 
geologists  ill  reference  to  all  stratifie<l  lormations.  The 
same  terms  are  Ubed  wliether  the  want  of  cimforma- 
bility  is  caused  by  elevation,  or  by  denudation  of  tho 
lower  bed. 

C'oiif4»riii'aiice.  n.  .\ct  ofconforming:c»»iiformity.  (r.) 

Coiil'or’iiiuto,  a.  [It.  conformalo.\  That  has  the  same 
form  ;  conformable. 

Coiifbriiia'ti4>n,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conformatio,  from 
conformo.]  .A.  fashioning,  forming,  or  putting  b»gether ; 
the  manner  in  which  a  body  is  formed  ;  form  ;  structure; 
particular  make  or  construction. 

“  Varieties  are  found  in  tho  several  con/ormatione  of  the  or¬ 
gans.  ”  —  Holder. 

— Act  of  conforming,  or  of  producing  suitableness  or  con¬ 
formity  ;  with  to. 

“  The  co«/onnafion  of  our  hearts  to  the  duties  of  religion."  Watte. 

CoiiforiiiAMl', 7>.  a.  Marie  to  resemble;  reduced  to  a 
likeness  of:  made  agreeable  to  ;  suited. 

C'<nilbriii  or,  «.  One  who  conforms. 

i'onf4»riii'iii;j;:,l>.  a.  Adapting  ;  complying  with :  yield¬ 
ing:  adhering. 

Conlbriii'ist,  ?i.  [Fr.  confomiiste.j  One  who  conforms ; 
one  wlio  complies  with  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

'ity,  n.  State  of  being  contormea 
correspondence:  resemblance;  agreement;  congriiity; 
consistency;  compliance  with. 

i'oiil'oiin<r,  V.  a.  [Fr.  confondre  ;  Lat.  emfundo  —  con, 
and  f undo,  to  pour.]  To  pour,  mingle,  or  mix  trigether; 
to  mingle  or  blend,  so  that  the  things  are  no  longer 
distinguishable:  to  confuse;  to  disorder.  —  To  perplex; 
to  abash :  to  disconcert.  —  To  dismay:  to  astonish;  to 
amaze :  to  stupefy.  —  To  destroy  :  to  overthrow. 

“  Let  them  be  con/owndrti  in  all  their  power  and  might,  and 
let  their  strength  be  broken.’’  —  Daniel  xxi. 

Coiifonii<l'o<l,  p.a.  Mixtsl  or  blended  in  disorder; 
perplexed;  stupefied  ;  abashed:  dismayed  :  put  tosh^ime 
and  silence ;  astonished.  —  Hateful;  detestable;  odious. 
(Vulgar.) 

“  He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory."—  Sicift. 

Coiifouiid'odly,  at/i\  Hatefully;  shamefully.  (Vul- 
I  gar.) 

I  i’onfouiid'eiliieHS,  n.  State  of  being  confounded; 

t  confusion. 

i  <’onl‘oiiii<l'or,  Ti.  One  who  confounds. 

I  Coiifrater'iiif  y,  n.  [Fr.  confratei’nit^ ;  \t.  con f rater • 
nita  ;  Lat.  con,  nnd  fi'utei'nita.^,  from  f rater,  a  brother.] 
A  brotherhood:  a  society  or  body  of  men  united  for 
some  puri>ose,  or  belonging  to  some  profession. 
dnfri<*a'tion,  n.  [Lat.  confi'icatio,  fr<'m  con,  and 
frico,fHcatus,  to  rub.]  The  act  of  rubbing  against  any¬ 
thing:  friction.  —  Bacon. 

C'oiifroiit',  r.  a.  [Fr.  confronter ;  It.  confroniare. ;  Lat. 
con,  and  ./>on^,/ronfis,  front.]  To  stand  front  to  front, 
or  face  to  face,  in  presence  of:  to  face;  to  stand  in  direct 
opposition  to;  toopiiose:  to  set  face  to  face.  —  To  bring 
into  tho  presence  of;  to  set  together  for  comparison  ;  to 
compare. 

i’onfroiita'lioii,n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  confronting;  a  stand¬ 
ing  or  setting  face  to  face. 

(Law.)  Tin*  act  by  which  a  witness  is  brought  into  the 
presence  of  tho  accused,  so  that  tlio  latter  may  <»bject  to 
liim,  if  he  can,  and  the  former  may  know  and  identify 
the  accused  and  maintain  the  truth  in  Ids  presence.  No 
man  can  be  a  witness  unless  confronted  w’ith  the  ac¬ 
cused,  except  by  consent. — Bouvier. 

<'oiifroiit'<*r,  n.  One  who  confronts. 

C'oiifroul'iiiont,  n.  Tho  act  of  confronting.  —  TWd. 

A'onfu'oiaii,  a.  Belonging  to  Confucius. 

<'4»iirii'eiaii,  C'oiifnoiaii'iHt,  n.  A  follower  ofCon- 
fucius. 

Confu'eius,  the  Cliinese  philosopher.  See  Kung-pu- 

TSF.. 

C’on  Fu'ria,  a.  [It.]  Furiously. 

i'oiifii^'ablo,  a.  That  may  be  confused. 

Coiifusabirily,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  confused. 

4'onriiHo',  V.  a*  [I..at.  amfiisiis,  from  confundo.  Seo 
CONFOUNT).]  To  p»iur  or  mingle  together;  to  mix  or 
blend  things,  so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished.— 
To  throw  into  .lisorder.  — To  perplex:  to  render  indis¬ 
tinct;  to  derange:  to  obscure. —To  abash  ;  to  confound. 
—  To  disconcert;  to  stupefy. 

<’onlii«ed^  a.  That  is  in  confusion :  mixed  so  as  uot  to 
be  distinguishable. 

<’oiifii«'4‘<lly,  adv.  In  a  confused  manner. 

71.  Want  of  distinctness;  want  of 
cle  irne.ss  •  as  “  The  co«/*w.w/«w  of  our  m»tioii».”  Morris. 

Conf:s's30iK».  [Fr.]  'Stateofbeiiigconfuse.l;  irregular 
mixture;  tumultuous  medley;  indistinct  combination. 
“By  t*nguo3  confueion  was  to  ruin  brought."  —  Daviee. 

_ Disorder;  tunin’*';  disturbance;  perturbation. 

f}<Hi  ts  nut  a  God  of  sedition  and  con/u*to»,  but  of  order  and 

peace.’’— looker. 
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—Overthrow;  destruction;  ruin. 

“  The  strength  of  their  iltusion 

Shall  draw  him  to  his  confusion.''  —  Shakt, 

' — Astonishment;  distraction  ot  niind. 

“  Confution  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  iu  every  heart.”  —  Spectator. 

— .^bashtnent:  shame. 

^'oiifii'tablo.,  a.  That  may  bo  disproved  or  confuted. 

4'oiifii'taiit,  n.  One  who  confutes. 

i'oiifiiia'tioii,  n.  Act  of  confuting;  disproving,  or 
proving  to  l>e  false  or  invalid;  refutation;  overthrow. 

C'oiifii'tative,  a.  That  teuds  to  confute;  disproving. 

Confuted  r.  a.  [Fv.  confute.r ;  bat.  confulo  —  con,  and 
futis^  a  water-vc'^sel,  from  fundOy  to  pour.J  To  abate, 
check,  or  repel  the  force  of  argument;  to  prove  to  be 
false,  weak,  wrong,  or  fallacious;  to  convict  or  convince 
of  error;  to  disprove;  to  overthrow;  to  refute. 

CoufiiiVtl,  p.  a.  Disproved;  proved  to  be  false,  defect¬ 
ive,  or  unsound ;  overthrown  by  argument,  fact,  or 
proof, 

Coiifiit'er,  n.  Cue  who  confutes. 

Cong:,  n.  See  Coxgius. 

Coiiyraree'  Crook,  in  S.  OiroUna^  traverses  Lexing¬ 
ton  district,  and  enters  the  Congaree  River  nwir  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Coiiffaroo  Rl  vor.  in  S^uth  Carolina,  is  formed  by  the 
Salmla  aud  broad  Rivers,  and  after  a  S.L.  course  of  abt. 
50  m.  it  joins  the  Wateree  to  form  the  Santee. 

Coii'^fO,  ».  [Fr.  congi;  from  Lat.  commcatm^  a  going  to 
ami  fro,  passage,  leave  of  absence,  furlough,  from  coin- 
mro,  to  go  an*!  come — con,  ami  eo,  to  go.]  Leave;  li¬ 
cense;  farewell;  parting  ceremony ;  act  of  reverence  or 
civility;  courtesy;  parting  bow. 

(vlrc/n)  A  name  applied  to  the  echinus  or  quarter- 
round,  (swelling  conge,)  aud  to  the  cax'etto,  (hollow 
conge.) 

— r.  n.  To  take  leave  with  the  customary  civilities;  to 
bow  or  courtesy. 

“I  have  congeed  with  the  duke,  and  done  my  adieu  wifh  bis 
nearest."  —  Shak*. 

Coii'a'eable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  congi,  permission,  leave.] 
{Law.)  Lawful,  or  lawfully  done;  done  with  permis¬ 
sion  ;  as,  congeable  entry. 

Coiisroal',  V.  a.  [Lat.  congeJo  —  con,  and.7€/o,  from  gduo^ 
icy  coldness,  frost,  cold;  Fr.  congeler.)  To  cause  to 
freeze  wholly;  to  turn  into  ice;  to  turn  by  frost,  or 
cold;  cooling  fr<»m  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  —  To  bind 
or  fix,  Jis  with  cold. 

■■  Too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood."  —  Shake. 

— r.  n.  To  freeze  wholly ;  to  be  turned  into  ice,  as  a  liquid  ; 
to  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick  from  loss  of  heat;  to  pass 
from  a  fluid  to  u  solid  state  ;  to  coiicreteintoa  solid  mass. 

C4>ns^oarablo,  a.  [Fr.  congtHable.]  That  may  be  con- 
gi'jiled. 

Co]ig:eal'ablono9i!9«  n.  Quality  of  being  congealable. 

Boyle. 

Cong-oalofr,  p.  a.  Frozen;  converted  into  ice,  or  a  solid 
mass,  by  the  loss  of  heat  or  other  process;  concreted. 

C’oiijfoal'odiieHS,  n.  State  of  being  congealed. — More. 

V'  Changing  into  ice,  or  from  a 
l!(iui<l  to  a  solid  state;  concreting. 

I'oii^oarineiit,  n.  Act  of  congealing:  congelation. 
A  clot  or  concretion  ;  that  which  is  formed  by  congela¬ 
tion. 

“  Tell  them  your  feats,  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 

Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wouuds."  —  Shake. 

Const*  n.  [Fr.,  leave  to  choose.]  (Eccl.)  In 

England,  tlie  sovereign’s  writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  to  choose  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  vacancy  of  the 
see  ;  a  mere  formal  prt>ce»*diiig. 

CoiiSTOO',  71.  Water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled.  — 
In  Imlia,  a  jail,  a  lock-up. 

Coiig'cla'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  congelation;  Lat.  congelatio."] 
Act  or  process  of  congealing;  state  of  being  ctuigealed; 
a  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  cold  or  cooling. 
The  mass  congealed;  concretion. 

(C’Vm.)  C.  is  the  process  of  pstssing  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state,  whether  through  tlie  effect  of  pressure  or  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Until  lately,  the  latter 
cause  was  hehl  to  be  the  chief  reason  of  C.  It  is  now 
very  apparent  that  temperature  is  only  one  element. 
Water  may  be  cooled  many  degrees  below  32®  Fuhr.,  and 
yet  retain  its  licpiid  state. —  See  IcE. 

Coii'ffonor,  n.  [Lat.  congener — con,  and  genus.  ge7}eris, 
origin,  race,  kind;  Fr.  congf.ncre.]  One  of  the  same 
origin  or  kind ;  a  thing  of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or 
nature. 

C«iig:on<*r'ie,  <'ong‘oner'ioal,  a.  Being  of  the 
same  genus,  kind,  or  nature. 

a.  [Fr.  congenial ;  from  Lat.  cw,  and  geni- 
alis,  frinn  geniux,  fondness  for  good  living,  taste,  appe¬ 
tite,  inclination.]  Of  similar  t4V>te  and  inclination. — Par¬ 
taking  of  tlie  same  kindor  nature  with  another. — Simi¬ 
lar  ;  kindreil ;  cognate.  —  Belonging  to  the  nature  ;  nat¬ 
ural  ;  H(iH[>ted. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sUter  arts  wc  came. 

Aud  met  congenial,  mitigliug  flame  with  flame."  —  Pope. 

C  il^V»  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  conge¬ 

nial  ;  participation  of  the  .same  genus,  nature,  or  origin. 
—  C«)gnation  ;  natural  affitjity;  suitableness. 

C'oiijii'O'ii |hI iK<*,  r.  a.  To  render  congenial. 

n.  Congeniality.  —  Bailey. 

C  oii^'O  II  rf.  Of  the  same  kin<l ;  conireneric.  (r.) 

Con^foii'itnk  Cong-on'ito.  a.  [Vv.  crmgenitaf ;  Lat. 
congenitus— \\u<\  (fenitust.  from  gigno^  to  beget.]  Of 
the  same  birth  ;  horn  with  another;  cognate;  begotten 
together.  —  Pertaining  to  an  individual  from  hi.s  birth. 

(Meil.)  Applied  to  the  diseases  which  infants  have  at 
birth;  hence,  C  affections  are  those  that  depend  on 
faulty  conformation,  as  C.  hernia,  &c.  —  Du7iglison 


Coii'ger.  Coii'jror-ecl,  n.  (ZoVl.)  See  Eel. 

71.  si7ig.  and  pi.  [Lat.,  from  cv/wpero,  to 
bring  t(»getl»er — cwi,  and  gero.  to  bear,  carry,  or  bring.] 
A  heap,  pile,  or  mass  ;  a  collection  of  several  particles  or 
small  bodies  in  one  mass  or  aggregate. 

Coiini'ON'tioii,  71.  (Fr. ;  Lai.  congesUo,  hon\  conga'o,  \ 
amass.]  {Mtd.)  When  there  is  an  unnatural  accumu¬ 
lation  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  any  part  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  the  organ  in  which  it  takes 
place  is  said  to  suffer  under  congestio7i ;  it  intluces  a  mor¬ 
bid  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  aflocted,  which 
when  once  establislied  is  difficult  of  removal.  Conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  liver,  or  lungs  is  a  frequent  eflect  of 
fevers,  though  generally  consequent  upon  a  previous 
morbid  coudition  of  the  organs. 

Congfest'lve,  a.  Indicating  congestion,  or  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  body. 

I'on'g'itis,  71.  {A7iti(j.)  A  Roman  liquid  measure,  which 
contained  6  sextarii,  or  the  Mh  part  of  the  amphora  = 
5’y471  pints  Eng.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  the  congius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine, 
wliich  was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people;  aud  thus  co7igia7'iani  became  a  name  for  liberal 
donations  to  the  people  in  general,  whether  consisting 
of  oil,  wine,  corn,  money,  or  other  things;  W’hilo  dona¬ 
tions  made  to  the  soldiers  were  called  donativa. 

{Mtd.)  A  professional  term  foragallon,  orfourqiiarts  ; 
often  written  cmg. 

C'oiig'laoia'tioii*  n.  Same  as  Congelatiox,  q.  v. 

C'oil^lob'ate«  a.  [Lat.  conglobatus  —  con,  and  globo, 
globulus,  from  globus,  a  ball  or  globe.]  Formed  or 
gathered  into  a  ball  or  globe. 

— V.  a.  To  gather,  collect,  or  form  into  a  ball,  or  hard 
round  substance. 

Coaig'lob'ateil,  y?.  tf.  {Bot.)  Collected  into  a  spherical 
form. 

Coiijflob'ately,  adv.  In  a  spherical  form. 

i'oiig'loba'tion,  n.  Act  of  forming  into  a  ball ;  a 
round  body. 

C'oiig'lob'iilate*  r.  n.  [Lat.  con,  and  globulus,  dimin. 
of  globu.^i.]  To  gather  into  a  little  round  mass  or  globule. 

Coii$f'lotoii«  a  tow'll  of  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the 
Dane,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Macclesfield.  Ma7if.  Silks,  ribbous, 
and  cottons.  Pop.  12,981. 

Coikg-loiii'erato,  r.  a.  [Fr.  co7iglo7nerer ;  Lat.  con- 
glome7‘o,  conglomeratu.t,  from  con,  and  glomus,  glomcris,  a 
ball  or  clue.]  To  roll,  wind,  or  gather  into  a  ball  or 
round  body  ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass. 

—11.  (6W.)  A  rock  made  up  of  rounded  fragments  of 
various  rocks  cemented  together  aud  re-formed.  Con¬ 
glomerates  are  sometimes  called  Puiuu.no-stones,  q.  v. 
Tlie  cementing  medium  of  a  C.  may  be  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  or  oxide  of  iron.  Sometimes  the  cement  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  stones  and  rocks  together  so 
firmly  that  they  break  more  readily  than  the  cement. 
Conglomerates  are  of  no  special  geoiogical  age,  but  are 
met  witli  in  various  formations. 

— a.  Rolled,  gathered,  or  wound  into  a  ball  or  round  body. 

(.<4«(iL)  Applied  to  glands  w’hich  are  made  up  of 
many  small  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  unite  into  one, 
as  the  siilivary  glands. 

{Bot.)  Thickly  clustered  ;  crowded  togeth^. 

C'Oiig:loiii<*ra'tioii,  n.  Act  of  conglomerating;  state 
of  being  conglomerated  ;  collection  ;  accnmiilntlon. 

Con^'lii’tiiiai&t,  a.  Glning  together ;  uniting  ;  healing. 

— n.  {Med.)  A  liealing  medicine;  one  tliat  tends  to  unite 
parts  disjointe«i  by  accident. 

Coilg'lil'tiiiato,  r.  a.  [Fr.  conglutiner  ;  from  Lat.  can- 
gbitino,  conglutiyiatus,  from  oai.  .'iinl  glufem,  glutinis, 
glue.]  To  glue  together;  to  unite  by  some  glutinous 
or  tenacious  substance. 

— r.  n.  To  coalesce. 

Coiig'lu'titiHto,  a.  Glued  together;  united  by  a  tena¬ 
cious  substance. 

C'oii^'liitiiia'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  gluing  together ;  a 
joining  by  means  of  some  tenacious  substHiice. 

{Med.)  A  healing  by  uniting  the  parts  of  a  wound; 
union. 

illative,  a  [Ft.  conglutmatif.]  Having  the 
power  of  uniting  by  glue,  or  other  substance  of  like 
nature. 

C'oiigiic'tinator.  n.  Tliat  which  has  the  power  of 
uniting  wounds. 

Coii'g’o,  a  country  of  S.W.  Africa,  to  which  various 
boundaries  have  been  a.ssignod  both  hy  the  old  and  by 
modern  travellers.  The  Portuguese,  wlio  discovered  it  in 
1487,  included  in  Congo  nil  the  coast  of  W.  Africa  from 
Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo  (Loango),  in  Lat.  0®  *57'  S..  Lon.  8® 
35'  E..  to  Cape  Negro,  in  Lat.  15®  50'  S.,  Lon.  11®  55'  E.; 
for  they  found  the  whole  of  that  tract  inhabited  by 
negro  tribes,  resembling  each  other  in  every  respect, 
and  .snbjcx'ted  to  one  paramount  chief,  called  Mnni^Omgo 
(Sovereign  of  Congo) ;  but  in  process  of  time  this  empire 
became  dismemlH*red.  and  inferior  chiefs  threw  off  their 
allegiance  and  erected  separate  kingdoms,  wliich  are  at 
present  known  as  A7ignla  fa  name  now  more  frequently 
appli<*d  to  the  district  over  which  all  these  kingdoms 
extend),  7,o«'/«7o,  Bniguela.um\  lastly  Congo  proper.  Tlie 
boundaries  of  Congo  proi)er  are  at  present  marked  N.  by 
the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  at  about  Lat.  6®  h'  sep¬ 
arates  it  from  Loango;  S.  by  the  river  Dando,  in  Lat.  8® 
20'  S.,  dividing  it  from  Angola;  W.  the  Congoeso  coast 
is  washed  by  tlie  S.  Atlatitic  ocean,  while  to  the  E.  it 
has  the  unknown  countries  of  Fugeno  and  Matamba.  the 
Mountains  of  the  Sun,  <fcc.  C.  consists  of  two  different 
regions ;  that  next  to  the  sea  is  low  and  flat,  is  traversed 
by  many  streams,  and  abounds  in  sandy  deserts,  but  is 
elsewhere  very  fertile.  The  climate  in  this  region  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unfavorable  ;  and  pestilential  exhalations,  and 
swarms  of  noxious  animals,  expose  the  lives  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  perpetual  danger.  The  other  region  con- 
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sists  of  the  terraces  or  acclivities,  ascending  from  the 
plain  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  interior.  This  is  by 
iar  the  finest  part  of  the  country,  and  the  richest  and 
most  populous.  Tlie  river  Zaire,  which  descends  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  forms  its  great  cataracts  in  pass¬ 
ing  througli  tliis  region.  The  tini’maLsand  natural  pro- 
ductio7is  appem*  to  be  chiefly  those  which  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Central  Africa.  The  plant  of  most  im¬ 
portance  to  the  native.s  is  the  oil-palm  {Elans  gtiiniensis), 
from  which  is  extracted  the  best  palm-wine.  Govt,  and 
pfp.  C.  is  now  split  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  petty 
States  or  chmouships,  each  governed  by  a  Chenmi  or 
cliief,  under  the  nominal  dependence  of  a  jirincipal  sov¬ 
ereign,  called  Lbidij  or  lilindy  N'('ongi>,  resiiling  at 
Bauza  Congo.  The  Congoese  are  certainly  one  of  the 


Fig.  664.  —  hair-dress  of  a  congoese  girl. 


•  least  favored  negro  varieties.  Speaking  generally,  they 
are  incorrigibly  indolent,  and  wear  little  or  no  clothing ; 
and,  though  they  raise  Indian  corn,  agriculture  is  in  the 
lowe.st  state,  and  they  frequently  suffer  the  extremity  of 
famine.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest  species  of  fetiebism, 
and  they  somewhat exliihit  in  theirreligiousceremonies 
an  odious  mixture  of  Christianity  and  idolatry.  They  are 
prone  to  all  sorts  t>f  debancliery,  but  are  said  to  be  sin¬ 
cere,  hospitable,  and  compassionate.  Having  been  long 
a  principal  seat  of  the  slave-trade,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  disorders  that  prevail  in  the  country  is  with  much 
probability  ascribed  to  the  enormities  growing  out  of  that 
detestable  traffic.  But,  admitting  the  influence  of  that 
cause,  still  it  may  be  aiiprehonded  that  the  inteilectual 
inferiority  of  the  Congo  race  is  the  real  cause  of  their 
degraded  condition.  The  country  contains  only  small 
villages,  and  its  pop.  is  unknown.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stanley  {q.v.)  for  the  latest  account  of  this  region. 

I'oii  'g^o,  n.  {Cam.)  A  species  of  black  tea  from  China. 
Also  written  Oingou.  . 

Coiis:oii'haH-ilo-Sal>a'ra.  (Arrial  de,)  a  mining  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bra/.il,  i>rov.  Minas-Geraes  :  pop.  2,500. 

Coiis:oiitiaM-ilo-C'aiii'|>o,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
Minas-Geraes,  about  16  m.  W.  of  Queluz;  pop.  4.000. 

C'oti^jl'ooii',  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fars,  on  the 
Per.'^ian  Gulf,  130  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Shiraz.  Estimate 
prqt.  7.000. 

Coiijffo  Ri  ver,See  Zaire,  p.  2537,  and  Lualaba,  p.  1546. 

C'oii^'o  Snake,  n.  {Z^wl.)  See  Pseudosauria. 

C'oii;;'oii.  n.  See  Congo. 

<'oii$;:rat'iilaiit.  a.  Rejoicing  in  participation;  ex¬ 
pressing  participation  in  another  s  joy, 

C'oii^Tat'iilate,  I'.a.  [Fr.  cmigratuler ;  from  Lat.  con, 
with, ami  gralulor,  to  wish  joy  to.]  Toexpress  one’ssym- 
I)athy  in  the  good  fortune  or  liappim-ss  of  another;  to 
jirofess  one's  pleasure  or  joy  to  another  on  account  of  an 
event  deemed  happy  or  fortunate;  to  felicitate. 

— r.  n.  To  rejoice  in  participation  ;  to  share  another's  joy. 

Coii^ratiila'tion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  congratulating ;  an 
expressed  wish  of  sympathetic  joy  at  the  hapjiiiiess  or 
good  fortune  of  another;  felicitation. 

I'oii^prat'iilator.  r>.  [It.  congratulatore.]  One  who 
offers  cungratuiation. 

Con^rat'iilatory,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  con¬ 
gratulation. 

Coii'gTi*;;atO.  r.  a.  [Lat.  congregaius.  from 

con,  and  grex,  gregis,  a  flock  or  hei  d.]  To  assemble  or 
collect  together,  as  a  flock  or  herd  ;  to  collect  separate 
persons  or  things  into  an  assemblage  ;  to  assemble;  to 
gather. 

— r.  71.  To  come  together;  to  assemble  ;  to  meet. 

Coii'g-ros^ate,  a.  Collected;  assembled  in  one  place; 
clustered  together.  (R.) 

Coii'srroftalinjff,  p. o.  Collecting;  assembling;  com¬ 
ing  together. 

<'oii$ri*es:a'tioii,  n.  Act  of congregatingor assembling; 
a  collection  ;  an  as.semblage;  an  assembly ;  a  company. 

{Ecel.)  An  a.ssembly  of  persons  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  religions  worship.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiircli  it  is  apjdied  to  certain  boards  of  cardinals,  pre¬ 
lates.  ami  others  intrusted  with  thenmimgementof  par¬ 
ticular  liranches  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  There  are 
21  of  these  C.,  15  for  .‘spiritual  and  6  for  temporal  pur¬ 
poses ;  the  chief  of  them  being  the  C.  de  ProjxtgaTidd 
Fide  for  constilting  ns  to  the  advancement  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  throughout  theworlsl:  the  C.  of  the.  Index, 
for  examining  hooks,  and  deciding  upon  their  fitness 
for  general  perus.d ;  the  C.  of  Sacred  Bites,  for  regu¬ 
lating  all  matters  relating  to  ceremonies  and  rites  of 
worship:  the  C.  of  Belic.^,  for  inquiring  into  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  sacred  relics;  the  C  of  the  Holy  Office,  or 
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Inquisition,  for  taUins  c-oirnizanre  of  lieresios  aiul  all 
novel  oijiiiionri;  the  V.  of  Re.liyitms  Discijfline ;  iiml  tlie 
Chmtistorial  <.\  Tliese  contcre^ations  act  as  a  clieck  t(» 
the  power  of  tlio  pope;  fur  thougli  tiieir  proceedings  are 
usually  Siiiictioneii  by  him,  lie  cannot  juit  a  vetoup  Mi 
them  without  weighty  reasons. — A  company  of  n.  .uks 
or  religious  jjersons,  forming  a, subdivision  of  an  onU  r, 
is  also  called,  in  the  Homan  Catholic  Cluuch,  a  C.  “  The 
C.  of  the  Lonl”  was  a  title  assumed  by  the  first  Scotch 
Presbyterian  reformers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Church  of  England,  which  they  called  tlie  “  C.  of  Satan.’’ 
They  appeared  first  in  1567  under  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
and  at  a  later  period  were  led  by  John  Knox. 

Coiijrrojja'tumal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  congregation 
or  assembly.  —  Pertaining  to  Congregationalism. 

Coii;;;re5fa'tioiialissii,  n.  That  form  of  church  govt, 
which  maiutains  the  independence  of  each  particular 
congregation  of  Christians,  and  their  snfiiciency  to  p<*r- 
form  all  needful  ecclesiastical  acts.  This  policy,  in  its 
general  principles,  may  be  connected  witli  any  form  of 
worship,  and  is  adopted  by  dilYerent  sects,  as  tl»o  Bap¬ 
tists,  American  Unitarians  and  Universulists,  &c. ;  but 
the  term  is  usually  only  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cjnqregation\m.sts,  7.  r. 

Couj5Tes*a'tioiialists,  pZ.  Ifisit.)  A  large 

and  inrtnential  Christian  sect,  which,  like  the  Inthpen^ 
dtntsin  England,  from  which  tliey  liave  sprung,  held  that 
every  single  C(mgregatjon  of  Christians,  when  properly 
constituted  with  deaconsaml  a  psustor,  forms  an  indepen¬ 
dent  b(uly,competent  to  its  own  directum  and  govt.,  with¬ 
out  interference  from  any  other  church,  or  any  presby¬ 
teries,  bishops,  Ac.  They  tlierefore  hold  that  each  con¬ 
gregation  has  inherent  in  itself  power  tofi.x  its  own  tenets 
and  fornn)f  religious  worship,  and  to  exercise  ecclesi¬ 
astical  government.  They  hold  a  Christian  cluirch  to 
he  a  congregation  of  true  believer.s;  i.  e.,  p<u‘sons  who 
both  op  mly  protVss  their  faith  in  the  essential  dc)ctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  ami  evince  the  eain(‘stuess  of  their  belief 
by  a  corrosi)onding  change  of  disposition  and  demeanor. 
Tli'*y  have  only  two  descriptions  of  church  ofiicers, — 
pait'ir.f  ami  (U'ucnn-^ ;  the  former  to  promote  the  spirit¬ 
ual,  the  latter  to  advance  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
church.  In  the  selection  of  its  minister,  an  independent 
cinirch  Is  not  restricted  to  a  special  class  prepared  for 
the  olfice;  religions  exhortation  is  permitted  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  all  those  who,  having  gifts  approju-iate,  feel 
ju'oinpted  to  use  them.  Congregationalists,  on  the  cou- 
trary,  are  very  strict  in  the  training,  election,  and  or- 
dinat'on  of  their  ministers.  The  only  valiil  call  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  is  held  to  he  an  invitation  to  tliat  »>ttice  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  church;  and  to  a  person  so  invited,  no  license  nor 
onlination  is  consiilered  requisite,  in  order  tt)  confer  au¬ 
thority  t«>  preach  or  to  administer  the  sacraments.  Still, 
afterthis  election  by  an  in<lividual  church,  an  ordination 
by  ministers  ot  the  neighboring  cliurche.s  is  general, 
when  tlie  newly  cliosen  jiastor  makes  a  jirolession  of  his 
belief,  ami  receives  fraternal  recognition  from  the  other 
pastel’s  jiresent.  The  doctrines  of  the  Congregational 
chnrclies  are  almost  identical  with  those  embodied  in 
the  Articles  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  interpreted  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Calvinistic  meaning.  Every  imlividual 
church  has  its  own  creed  and  articles  of  faitli;  never¬ 
theless  the  Congregational  bo<iy  of  chnrclies  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  singular  degree  of  uniformity  in  laith  and 
practice.  As  to  the  origin  of  Independency,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  tb’At  some  conventicles  were  secretly  established 
ill  England  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
the  first  prominent  mlvocate  of  Congregational  princi¬ 
ples  appeared  in  1581),  in  the  jierson  of  Robert  Brown 
(See  Browmsts.)  Ilis  followers  rapidly  increased;  so 
much  so  iiideiMl,  that  an  Act  of  l*ai  liament  was  passed 
in  1593,  specially  directed  against  them.  Tliey  were 
treii^ed  with  great  rigor,  and  several  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  for  their  opinions  in  the  reign  ut  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Many  fieil  to  the  more  tolerant  Continent,  and 
churches  were  established  at  Anisterdam,  Leyden,  and 
other  parts  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Leyden,  being  frequently  regarded  a-s  the  renil  founder 
of  Congrogationalisin.  as  he  mollified  many  of  tlie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Browni.sts.  Mr.  Jacob,  one  of  the  exile.s, 
returned  to  England  in  1616,  and  establisheil  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  London.  During  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  they  enjoyed  a  8e;ison  of  comparative  freedom, 
meeting  openly,  and  gathering  strength;  and  when 
Cromwell  (himself  an  Independent)  assumed  supreme 
authority,  their  principles  olitaiued  a  potent  recognition, 
and  a  general  toleration  was  in  a  great  measure  eflected. 
With  the  Restoration,  however,  their  prosperity  came 
to  an  end,  ami  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  166’2,  about 
2,000  non-conforming  clergymen  were  excluded  from 
their  places  in  tlie  Church.  The  Revolution  of  16S.S 
a‘'ain  brought  them  comparative  freedom,  whi'.di  was 
confirmed  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  the  following  year. 
Yet,  for  some  time  after  this,  Congregationalism  did  not 
fliuirish;  and  Indeed  it  was  not  till  Iho  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion,  excited  by  the  laliors  of  Wesley  and  Wliltfield, 
that  it  again  began  to  prosper;  and  since  that  time  it 
Ins  gone  on.  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  its  adlie- 
rents.  In  ISO'.),  th  -y  had  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  3,442  churche.s,  witli  1,852  out-stations  ami  ml.«- 
sioiis;  2,8J8  ministers;  75  a-ssooiations  and  unions:  and 
3i)  coUegi^s  ami  institutes.  —  The  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
cliusetts  Bvy  settlements  in  this  country  were  founded 
by  Congregational  pilgrims  in  1 6*20 and  1628 ;  and  others, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Congregationalism  gave  New  England  the  distinc- 
tiv(^  character  it  bears  in  history,  and.  in  ridnrn,  tlie  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  New  England  chnrclies,  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  pastors,  gave  Congregationalism  snbstan- 
tiidlv  its  form.  “From  the  earliiist  Bettlement  of  New 
England,  there  was  a  definite  but  peculiar  relation  be¬ 


tween  the  chnrclies  and  the  State.  It  was  neither  that 
in  wliich  the  State  rules  Die  Chureh,  nor  that  in  which 
the  Church  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a  peculiar  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  two.  Townships  were  incorporated  with  a 
view  to  ability  to  maintain  a  settled  ministry,  and  to 
tlie  convenience  of  the  peiqile  in  attending  public  wor¬ 
ship.  Provision  was  made  by  law  for  the  suiiport  ot 
pastors,  and  for  all  necessary  expenses.  The  choice  ol 
a  pastor  belonged  to  the  Churcli.”  (McClintock  and 
Strong’s  ('ycloptilia  ;  art.  Congregationalists.)  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  tlie  early  history  of  New  England,  the 
afl’airs  ami  discussions  of  Church  and  Slate  were  blemleil 
in  what  wouhl  now  seem  an  extremely  curious  manner. 

C.  differ  essentially  from  Independents  in  that,  without 
admitting  any  rights  of  chnrclies  to  exercise  authority 
and  cmitrol  over  each  other,  they  maintain  that  any 
clinrch  may  call  a  council  by  letters  missive  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  neigblKiriiig  chnrclies,  to  give  advice  on  a 
particular  matter;  ami  that  a  council  thus  convened,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  delegate  from  eacli  church  invited,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  all  the  churches.  Deny¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  any  standingjudicatory,  (’.recognize 
the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  occasional  synods  for 
deliberation  and  advice  on  great  public  interests.’’  Only 
four  such  General  Synods  liad  been  held.  The  first 
im*t  in  16^57,  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  It  consisted  of  “all 
the  teaching  elders  througli  the  country,”  ami  of  “mes- 
sengius  from  the  churche.s.”  The  second  synod  met  at 
Cuiibridgo  in  1646.  “It  declared  its  approval  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Confession  ot  Faith,  and  set 
forth  an  elatiorate  statement  ot  Chnrcli  polity,  known  as 
tlio  ‘Cambridge  Platform.’  wliicli  has  always  —  tleuigh 
latterly  with  mollifications  —  been  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
portant  stamlanl.”  Tlio  third  met  at  All'any  in  1852, 
and  dis.solved  the  “  IManof  Union  between  Presbyterians 
ami  Congregationalists,”  agreed  upon  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  t  lie  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
in  1801.  'J'ho  fourth  synoil,  styled  “  National  Council,” 
met  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1865.  It  considered  the  duties 
arising  out  of  tlio  war  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Soutlieru 
States,  and  put  forth  a  Declaration  of  Faitli,  and  a  re¬ 
vised  platform  of  Church  polity.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  tlio  Congreg-itional  churches  had  not  made 
rapiil  growth  west  of  the  Hudson  River;  but  latterly, 
movements  to  spread  tho  sect  in  all  parts  ot  the  U.  S. 
have  been  pushed  with  great  eiiergv,  and  tho  churches 
have  incn*ased  rnpiilly.  In  1877,  tiiere  were  in  tlie  U. 

5.  3,406  ministers,  and  3, .564  churches,  attended  by  365,- 
695  members,  wliicli  includes  only  those  wlio  have 
made  a  public  profession.  Pupils  in  S.  school.s,  4’20,523; 
total  coTitributiotis  (1877),  $3,500,000;  Tlieo.  Seiii.,  7 
“Tho  National  Council  of  C.  Cburciies  of  the  U.  S.’ 
was  organized  Nov.  17,  1871.  See  Movtial  of  (he  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Doctrines,  <fc.,  of  C.  (Vnirches,hy  Dr.  Roy. 

Oong^PChoy  >  (A*d«-^rr-/<o're,)  in  Central  America,  a  river 
of  Guatemala,  prov.  of  Honduras,  entering  the  Caribbean 
Sea  about  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Truxillo,  a  few  miles  below 
a  peak  of  tho  same  name,  7,500  ft.  high. 

C’oai'sjroi^s,  n.  (Lat.  couyresms,  from  congrrdinr  —  con, 
with',  and  yradior,  to  step,  to  go;  Yr.conyrh;  It.  con- 
gresso ;  Sp.  amgreso.']  {  Pol.)  A  meeting  ot  tho  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  States,  or  their  representatives  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arranging  inteniatioual  matters.  The  first  gen- 
enil  Eurojiean  congres-s  was  after  tho  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany,  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
briick,  li4S,  which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  M  estpha- 
lia.  Of  rcmarkablo  general  congresses  there  have  been, 
viz: —  1.  Of  the  Pyrenees,  1659;  2.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1608 ; 
3.  Nimegueii,  1676;  4.  Ryswick.  1697  ;  5.  Utreclit,  1713; 

6.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748;  7.Teschen,  1779;  8.  l*aris,17H2; 
9.Versaille.s,1785;  10.  Tho  llngue,  1790;  11.  Rastadt-,  1797; 
12.  Erfui’t,  I80S;  13.Vienna,  1814,concludedat  Paris,  1815; 
14*  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818;  15.  Truppau,  1820;  16.  Laybach, 
1821;  17.  Verona,  1822;  18.  Paris,  1856;  19.  Frankfort, 
I863':  20.  Berlin,  1878.  —  Sometimes  applied  to  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  persons  meeting  for  Hie  iinunotion  of  some 
object  of  general  interest ;  as,  “a  peace  congress.'" 

(United  ^itates.)  The  title  of  tho  na¬ 
tional  legislature  of  this  country.  It  con.sists  of  a  House 
of  Representativc.s,  and  of  a  Senate.  The  former  is  coiii- 
posed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year.  The  quali¬ 
fication  of  electors  is  tho  same  witli  that  required  in 
their  respective  States  for  electors  to  tlie  lower  house  in 
the  State  Legislature.  Tlio  number  of  representativesin 
Congress  is  fixed  by  law  at  23-”,  ami  they  are  apportioned 
according  to  the  population  of  each  State,  and  is  alien’d 
every  ten  years,  when  the  census  is  taken  hy  authority. 
No  person  can  be  a  representative  until  he  has  at¬ 
tained  the  ago  of  twenty-five  years,  ami  has  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stivtes,  and  is  at  the  tiine 
of  his  election  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  cho.sen.  —  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  State;  tlio  senators  are  chosen  for 
six  years  by  the  legislature  of  the  State.— The  Houso^of 
Rep'resentative.s  clioosea  its  own  speaker;  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  i.s,  ex  o//irm.  pre.sident  of  the 
Senate.  Bills  for  revonne  purposes  must  originate  111 
tho  House  of  Representatives;  hut  aro  liable  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  umendments  by  tlie  Senate.  The  Senate  lias 
the  solo  power  of  trying  impoachments ;  but  it  can  only 
convict  bv  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  tho  members  jires- 
ent.  and' its  sentence  extends  only  to  removal  from 
office,  and  incapacitation  for  holding  it.  The  regular 
meeting  of  Congress  is  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
annually.  Every  bill  which  passes  tho  two  Houses  is 
sent  to  the  President  for  approval  or  di.sapproval ;  in  tlie 
lattiT  case,  he  returns  it.  with  Ills  reasons,  to  the  House 
in  wliich  it  originated  ;  if,  on  reconsideration,  it  is  p.'issed 
again  hy  n  maiority  of  two-thirds  in  each  House,  it  be- 
coines  law.  In  (^ingress  are  inve8t'*d  all  the  legis¬ 
lative  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution,  enumerated 


in  art.  1,  s.  8,  and  separated  from  those  of  the  x'arions 
State  legislatures. —  ilistm'y.  Tlie  delegates  from  12 colo¬ 
nies,  to  the  number  of  55,  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
September  5,  1774.  They  passed  a  declaration  of  rights, 
and  other  measures,  and  separated  October  26.  Tho 
second  Congress  met  May  10,  1776,  and  issued  the  De¬ 
claration  of  liulepenileiice,  July  4,  1776.  The  Congress 
removed  to  Baltimore  towards  the  eml  of  1776.  The  first 
Congress  of  the  United  Ftales  met  in  New  York  in  1789. 
Its  billings  Were  transferred  to  I’hiluilelphia  in  1790, 
and  Were  removed  to  Washington,  where  they  have 
been  since  helil,  in  1800. 

Coiig'ross,  in  Ohio.,  a  town.ship  of  Morrow  co. ;  pop, 
1,-G7. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.,  about  86  m. 
N.E.  by  E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  2,5'sl. 

CoiigTOs'sloii,  n.  [Lat.  ctmyressio.l  A  meeting  to¬ 
gether;  an  assembly,  (r.) 

I’oiiftjroH'sioiial,  «.  Pertaining  to  a  congress ;  more 
especially  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uiiiteil  States,  and  cor- 
respomling  to  the  wovd  porliamentary  in  England. 

Uoii;fr<‘«'sivo,  a.  Coming  together;  meeting;  en- 
ciiuiitering.  • 

^'oii'jt  roHSiiian,  «.  A  member  of  the  United  States 
congress. 

Uosi'ffrovo,  WiLi.lAM,  an  Englisli  dramatist,  b.  near 
Lvfds,  1670.  Tie  entered  hiiusi  lf  as  a  student  ut  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple,  but,  like  many  mure,  belli  b<  fore  and  since, 
almndoiied  tlie  law  for  literature.  Ilis  fiibt  piece,  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  age  of  17,  was  a  romance,  entitled  Incognito^ 
or  Lore  and  Ihity  Rrconciled.  In  1693,  being  then  only 
23  years  old.  he  wnde  his  first  comedy,  The  Old  liache- 
lor.  This  produced  him  not  only  great  rei)Utation,  but 
also  the  substantial  benefit  of  a  commissionership  in 
tho  hackney-coach  office,  which  was  given  to  him  by  tho 
Earl  of  Halifax,  who  afterwards  still  further  iiatronized 
ami  favored  him.  Ho  wrote  also  Love  for  Love,  The 
Voidjle  Dealer,  The  Mourning  BHde,  The.  Way  of  the 
Worhly  an  opera  ;  and  some  poems.  Died,  1729.  V\  itiy 
ami  sjdrited  as  Congreve's  plays  are,  they  are  too  licen¬ 
tious  to  keep  possesskui  of  the  stage  at  the  piesent  day  ; 
and  in  his  own  time  they  received  severe  castigatiou 
from  tlie  celei>rated  Jeremy  Ctdlier. 

U«ni';^i*eve.  8ir  William,  Bart.,  son  of  an  English  lieu¬ 
tenant-general, and  the  inventor  of  the  Congreve  rockets, 
was  born  in  1772,  and  early  entered  the  inilitary  ser¬ 
vice,  in  whicli  he  obtained  the  rank  ot  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Ho  possessed  muc!i  inventive  talent,  wliich  he 
aiqdied  to  the  mechanic  arts;  and  for  several  years  the 
rocket  which  bears  his  name,  ami  which  was  first  used 
in  tho  attack  on  Bonlogno  in  1800,  was  considered  a 
grand  auxiliary  in  warlike  operations,  although  it  has 
now  fallen  into  comiiarativo  disrepute.  D.  1828. 

Uoii'j;TOve,  n.  A  kind  of  match,  calleil  also  congrere 
light,  prepared  with  phosphorus,  clilorate  of  potash,  sul¬ 
phur,  ami  sugar,  and  lighted  by  friction. 

llooKot,  n.  See  Rocket. 

Coil'g'riiOiiOO,  n.  [Lat.  amgruentia,  from  congruo ; 
probably  from  con,  and  riio,  to  rush,  hasten,  witlir/  inter¬ 
posed.]  A  rushing  or  hastening  together  ;  agreement  ; 
fitness ;  suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another ;  consistency. 

<’OiiaTli'on<*>N  n.  Agreement.  —  3/oore. 

a.  Suitable;  fit;  agreeing;  harmomous; 

correspoiulent. 

C'onfti’u'ity*  n.  [Fr.  congruiti,  from  L.  Lat.  congrui- 
(u.s’.J  State' of  being  congruous;  agreeableuess ;  suit- 
nbleness;  the  relation  of  agreement  between  things; 
fitness;  pertinence;  sullicieut  reason;  consistency. 

“A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  contjruity  by  wanting  one 
particle.”  —  Sidney. 

(Geom.)  A  term  applied  to  lines  and  figures  which 
exactly  correspond  wlieii  lai<l  over  one  another. 

CoiiSTu'ity,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  VVest- 
im'ivland  co. 

Coii'S’ruoiiH,  a.  [Lat.  congruus.]  Accordant;  concor¬ 
dant ;  suitable;  consistent;  agreeable  to;  rational :  fit. 

(Arilit.)  Two  numbers  aro  said  to  bo  with  resjiect 
to  a  third,  when  their  dift'ereiice  is  exactly  <livisiblo  by 
it.  Tluis,  12  and  7  are  C.  with  respect  to  5 ; 

T2 _ 7  . ,  ^  27  —  12 

z=  1 ;  and  so  aro  27  and  12,  as - 


=  3. 


5  - -  5 

The  niiinbors  considered  must  be  whole  iiiimbers.  VV  hen 
two  numbers  are  C\  to  a  third,  either  is  calleil  a  residual 
of  the  other  with  respect  to  tho  third.  numbers  pos¬ 
sess  many  curious  properties,  which  have  been  applied 
by  Gauss  and  other  writers  in  tho  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  numbers. 

adv.  Suitably  ;  pertinently  ;  agree¬ 
ably  ;  consistently. 

Fitness;  congrnity. 

in  Ls'eu)  I  ork,  a  township  ot  Steuben  co. ; 

poi).  abt.  4,000.  .  •  c*  1 

Coiihofton  Klver.  in  Nnv  lork.  rises  in  Sti-nl.cn 

C.I  ami  unites  with  tli.’'ri.i)iiit.if..rin  the Clmnnins  hiv. 

t'o'ni  a  ti.wii  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  eap. 

of  a  nrov.  of  its  own  name,  stamlsut  tlie  junction  of  tlio 
Stnni  ami  tl.o  (ies.s..,  in  a  pleasant,  fnnflul,  ami  wel 
cultivate, I  ,list,iet.  4.S  lu.  S.W.  ot  Turin.  Tl.e  inancipal 
street  is  hivmisoine,  with  airhed  piazzas;  ami  there  are 
several  larae  elinrch,‘S,  convents,  ami  palaces.  Its  cliief 
iminnfactnres  are  silk  and  woollen  *“  *“ 

position  on  tlio  road  hetween  Nice  ami  Turin,  t  (i  joys 
a  hrisk  traffic,  and  is  tlie  entrepot  for  niercl.andise liom 
Nice  destined  for  Lmnl.ardy,  Switzerland  ami  Germany. 
r.  was  onee  a  fortified  place,  ami  I, ad  to  undergo  sev¬ 
eral  sieKes.  After  l.eing  taken  ami  retaken,  tl.e  v  ictory 
of  Maia-UKO  pivo  it  into  tho  hand,s  ot  tl.e  Irencl.,  who 
di'niolisli.s^l  tin.  fortifications  and  turned  them  lut* 
promeuiulcs.  J*o/>.  21,142.  ^  , 

Uoiii'Ah*  a  king  of  Judah.  See  Jeiioiacuin. 
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Con'ic,  Con'ioal,  a.  fLat.  cnnicus.  Sec  Cone.]  Hav¬ 
ing  Ihe  form  of  a  cone ;  pertaining  to  a  cone,  or  to  the 
sections  of  a  cone. 

C/Oii'icnlly«  arlv.  In  the  form  of  a  cone. 

v.  The  shite  or  (piality  of  being  conical. 

Coii'ico-oyliii'<lric*al4  a.  Formed  us  a  cylinder,  but 
tapering  to  a  point. 

Co9i'ieo-liomiMplier^ii‘al,  a.  Having  a  form  be¬ 
tween  conical  anti  ^plierical 

Coirico-o'vate,  a.  Being  between  egg-sUapod  and 
conical. 

Coii'ieo-Mii'biilate,  a.  Awl-sbaped  and  conical; 
tiipering  to  a  point. 

Con  ics,  n.  {Math.)  That  part  of  geometry  which  treats 
of  the  cone,  and  the  curves  w’hich  arise  from  its  sections. 

Conic  Sec'tions,  n.pi.  {Geom.)  The  curves  formed  by 
tile  intersection  of  a  riglit  or  oblique  cone  and  a  plane. 
See  Cone,  Circle,  Ellipse,  Par.\uoi.a,  and  IIyperbol.a. 

Conid'ia,  n.  {B<il.)  A  term  sometimes  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  Lichens,  to  denote  the  bodies  wdiich  constitute  tlie 
powilery  matter  called  lying  upon  the  surface 

of  the  thalli.  By  others  they  are  called  the  prnpagula. 
Also  the  little  reproductive  cells  of  certain  fungi. 

Coiiirerjc,  n.pL  [Lat.  conus^  a  cone,  and /ero,  to  bear.] 
{Bot.)  The  Pine  family,  an  important  order  of  jdants, 
described  in  this  work  under  the  name  Pinace*®,  adopted 
by  Lindley. 

Coiiif  oroii!««  a.  fLat.  conifer^  coniferux  —  conws,  and 
/gro,  to  bear  or  produce  ]  Bearing  cones,  or  seed-vessels 
of  a  conical  figure,  as  the  jiiiie,  fir,  Ac. 

Coii'iform,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  cone;  conical. 

C'o'iiiiic^  a.  [Fr.  coneme,  from  N.  hat.  coniuni ;  Gr., 
hemlock.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  existing  in  hemlock 
{Conium  maculatum).  It  is  a  colorless  volatile  oil  of 
powerful  odor  and  acrid  taste,  obtained  by  distillation 
of  the  plant  with  alkaline  water.  It  is  intensely  poi¬ 
sonous. 

Coni n.  {Zool.)  One  of  theCoxinosTRES,  q.v. 

Coiiiros'trnl.  a.  (Zool.)  Ilavinga thick, couic,il  beak, 
as  the  birds  <if  the  trilie  Oimirostres. 

Coniros'trcs.  «.  pL  [Lat.  conw5,  cone,  and  roidrum, 
beak.J  {Zool.)  A  tribe  of  birds,  of  the  order  Jucessores.  or 
Piis.st'.n'.'i,  including  those  birds  which  have  a  strong 
conical  hill,  the  margin  of  which  is  not  toothed  or  in¬ 
dented.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  omnivorous  ;  but 
some  are  exclusively  granivorous.  Cuvierobserves  tliat 
they  live  more  or  less  o.xclusively  upon  seeds,  in  propor- 
thm  as  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick.  Crows,  tttar- 
Hugs,  and  Finches  are  examples  of  this  tribe. 

Co'iiito,  u.  [Gr.  A'onts,  powder.]  {Min.)  A  magnesian 
carbonate  of  lime,  found  HSSOCiate<l  with  certain  zod- 
lites,  in  tlic  form  of  a  powder. 

Co'iiiiim,  M.  (Bot.)  Tlie  Hemlock,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ord.  Apiart'fp.  Th  •  most  importaiit  species  is  macu- 
hituin,  an  iiulig«'nous  plant,  whiih  is  extensively  tan- 
ployed  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  relax  eJJa.^m,  uml 
compose  general  nervous  irritation.  It  owes  its  prop¬ 
erties  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  a  ct»lorless  oily  litjuitl, 
with  a  penetrating  mou.se-liko  odor,  to  whicli  the  name 
of  Conia  has  been  given.  In  improper  d«)8es,  hemlock  is 
a  powerful  poison,  and  many  fatal  accidents  have  ari.sen 
frt)m  its  having  been  mistaken  for  harmless  umbellifer¬ 
ous  plants;  it  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  botanical  characters.  The  stem  is  large,  ronntl. 
and  smooth,  with  spots  upon  it  of  a  purplish-black  color, 
the  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  shining;  the  general  in¬ 
volucre  consists  of  from  3  to  7  leaflets,  the  partial  invo¬ 
lucre  of  3  leaflets;  the  fruit  ha-s  uinlulated,  crenated 
primary  ridge.s,  aud  contains  no  vitf{e;  and  the  whole 
lierb,  when  bruised,  evolves  a  disagreeable  smell,  which 
has  been  likened  by  some  to  that  of  mice,  and  by  others 
to  that  of  cat’s  urine.  No  chemical  antidote  is  known 
for  hemlock. 

C'onjeet'iirable,  a.  That  may  bo  conjectured  or 
guessed. 

Coii  joct'nral,  a.  [Lat.  cntijecturalis.]  Depending  on 
conjecture;  <l(»no  or  said  by  guess. 

CoiiJect'iiraliHt,  n.  One  who  deals  in  conjectures. 

Wiq-cester. 

Coiifccf  ural'ify*  n.  State  of  being  conjectural. 

Coiiject'urally,  adv.  By  conjecture;  by  guess. 

ject'liro*  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  conjectural  from  conjicio, 
conjectua  —  cow,  and  jac?o,  to  throw.]  A  casting  about 
in  tlie  mind  for  something  unknown;  a  presumption  ;  a 
guess;  supposition;  opinion  without  proof;  surmise; 
idea ;  notion. 

Conjoot'iire,  v.  a.  To  form  a  conjecture  or  conjectures 
concerning;  to  judge  by  guess,  or  on  slight  evidence; 
hi  entertain  an  opinion  of  upon  bare  probability ;  to 
gues.s;  to  surmise  ;  to  suppose  or  imagine. 

— r.  71.  To  form  conjectures. 

C4Hi|oct'ure<l,  pp.  Guessed;  enrniiscd. 

n.  One  who  forms  an  opinion  without 

proof. 

Conjoint  v.  a.  [Fr.  conjoindre.  from  Lat.  con,  with,  and 
jicngo,  to  yoke.]  To  join  closely  together;  to  niiito  in 
close  connection ;  to  unite  in  marriage.  —  To  as-sociatc 
or  connect. 

— V.  71.  To  league;  to  unite. 

Cloii.loiiiecr, ;).  a.  Joined  together;  joined  to  or  with ; 
united  ;  associated. 

Coil|oiilt%  a.  United;  connected;  associated. 

{Mils.)  C.  degrees.,  a  term  usecl  of  two  or  more  notes 
which  immediately  follow  each  other  in  the  onler  of  the 
scale.  —  C.  tetrachords.,  two  tetraclionls  or  fourths,  in 
which  the  same  note  is  tlie  highest  of  one  and  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  otlier. 

Conjoiut'ly,  adv.  Jointly;  unitedly;  in  union;  to- 
gether. 

C4>ii  JtiK'al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conjugalis.,  from  co7i,  and 
jiigum,  a  yoke,  a  bund.J  Pertaining  to  tlio  marriage- bund  | 


I  or  union  by  marriage;  belonging  to  marriage;  niatri- 
inonial ;  connubial ;  an,  conjugal  rights. 

<’4>lljll^arily,  ».  The  conjugal  state.  (R.) 

I  C4»irjll|;^'ally9  aUv.  .Malnmonially  ;  conmjl)ialIy. 

C'oii  c.  a.  [Lat.  vonjngoy  coiijugaiuis  —  con,  and 

juguin,  a  yoke,  a  btmd.j  To  distribute  the  parts  or  iii- 
ilectioiia  of  a  verb  into  the  several  voices,  moods,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  persons. 

— n.  A  word  agreeing  in  derivation  with  another  word. 

Johnson. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Joined  in  jiairs,  as  leaves. 

{Gram.)  Noting  words  of  the  same  stock  or  derivation. 

{Geom.)  Applied  to  an  axis  or  diameter  which  U 
parallel  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the  principal  or 
transverse  axis,  as  in  the  ellipse. 

{Math.)  Frequently  used  in  jiure  and  a]>plied  mathe¬ 
matics,  with  reference  to  two  quantities,  points,  lines, 
curves,  Ac.,  which  present  themselves  simultaneously, 
and  have  reciprocal  properties. 

CoilJug:a'Cioii,  71.  [Lat.  cohjugalio;  Fr.  conjugaison.'] 
{Gram.)  A  regular  distribution  of  the  several  inflec¬ 
tions  of  verbs  into  their  ditlereiit  voices,  moods,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  jiersous.  See  Verb. 

Coiijii^a'tioiial,  a.  llelating  to  conjugation. 

Coiijii's^'ial,  a.  [Lat.  conjugialis,  equiv.  to  conjugalis.] 
Sec  Conjugal, 

Conjunct^  a.  [Lat.  canjunctus ;  pp.  of  conjungere.] 
Conjoinetl;  concurrent;  united,  (r.) 

Coiijuiic'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  conjunctio,  irom covjungo,  cfm- 
junctus;  \:T.conjonction.  See  Co.njoin.J  Act  of  joining 
together;  state  of  being  joined  or  united;  union;  con¬ 
nection;  association;  congress. 

{Gram.)  An  indeclinable  word  or  particle  which 
serves  to  unite  words,  sentences,  or  clauses  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  and  to  show  their  relationship  or  dependence 
upon  one  another;  as,  “Day  einls,  and  night  begins. 

illiam  and  John  learn  Latin.  Cliarles  an<L  Jamescar- 
rie<l  the  basket  between  them.”  In  the  first  sentence, 
and  connects  two  separate  affirmations  into  one  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  The  same  is  true  in  the  second  —  the 
separateaffirmatious  being  “  ^Villiam  learns  Latin,”  and 
“John  learns  Latin.”  In  the  third  sentence,  and  con¬ 
nects  only  the  two  words,  “Cliarles”  and  “  James,”  a-s  it 
cannot  bo  affirmed  of  eitherof  them  alone  that  he  “  car¬ 
ried  the  basket.”  In  most  cases,  however,  it  can  be 
shown  that,  logically  at  leiist,  two  affirmations  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  tliat  the  conjunction  really  connects  the 
affirmations.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  Irom  ad¬ 
verbs.  In  fact,  C.  were  all  originally  other  parts  of 
speech;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  still  really  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  owe  tlieir  conjunctive  effect  to  their  signifi¬ 
cation  as  adverbs.  In  and  and  hut,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  we  now  attend  only  to  the 
conjunctive  effect ;  or  is  a  shorti  iied  form  of  the  pro¬ 
nominal  adjective  other  ;  and  «or  is  or  with  the  negative 
prefixed.  In  such  a  sentence  as,  “I  believe  that  you 
are  wrong,”  that  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  —  I  believe  this,  viz.,  “  you  are  wrong.”  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  corresponding  words  in  other  lan¬ 
guages:  Oer.  dass,  Fr.  que,  Lat.  quod  {for  the  relatives 
were  originally  <Iemonstrative  pronouns).  All  the  rest 
might  be  called  Adverbial  C.,  or  Conjunctive  A<lverbs. 
Ex.,  “  He  is  industrious;  therefore,  he  i.s  happy”  —  that 
is,  “he  is  happy  for  that.''  This  adverb,  or  adverbial 
phrase,  expressive  of  the  cause  of  the  happiness,  by 
ferriiig  us  back  for  its  meaning  to  the  former  assertion, 
has  the  effect  of  connecting  the  two  assertions  in  the 
mind.  Again,  “  The  messenger  arrived  while  he  was 
speaking.”  Here  while  is  equivalent  to  at  the  time  at 
leAic/i  (he  was  speaking).  As  an  adverbial  phrase,  this 
simply  indicates  the  time  of  the  act  of  “  arriving ;  ’’  but 
as  it  also  expresses  that  the  speaking  was  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  it  thus  conjoins  the  two  a-ssertions. 

(Ji’f7vm.)  When  two  heavenly  bodies  have  the  same 
longitude  or  right  ascension  (see  Ascension),  they  are 
said  to  be  in  <?.  If  they  also  had  the  same  declination, 
or  latitude,  N.  or  8.  of  the  celestial  equator,  the  nearer 
heavenly  body  would  apparently  cover  the  disc  of  that 
which  is  more  remote.  When  any  heavenly  body  is  in 
a  line  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
C.  with  the  latter;  but  it  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  it 
when  tlie  earth  comes  between  tlie  body  in  question  and 
the  sun.  Geocentric  C.  is  the  C.  of  two  heavenly  bodies 
as  viewed  from  the  earth;  but  when  heliocentric  C’.  is 
spoken  of,  the  C.  is  un<lerstoo(l  to  be  con.sidered  as  if 
viewed  from  the  sun.  True  C.  is  the  observation  at  the 
earth’s  surface  reduced  to  what  it  would  bo  if  witnessed 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Con|iiiic'tionAl,  a.  That  relate.s  to  a  conjiincti(*n. 

Conjiiiio'tivsi,  72.  [Lat.]  {Amit.)  A  thin,  transparent, 
delicate  membrane,  tliat  lines  tlie  internal  superficies  of 
one  eyeli<i,  ainl  is  reflected  from  thence  over  the  anterior 
part  of  tlie  bull),  then  reflected  again  to  the  edge  of  the 
other  eyelid.  That  portion  wlilcli  covers  the  transpar¬ 
ent  cornea  cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  b«*  separated 
from  it.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  calleil  oph¬ 
thalmia. 

CoiiJsiBio'tivo^  a.  Closely  united;  connecting  to¬ 
gether;  subjunctive;  uniting;  H«Tving  to  unite,  (r.) 

“She’s  so  conjunctive  to  njjr  life  and  soul. 

That  an  the  star  moves  not  but  in  hU  sphere, 

I  could  not  but  by  her.’’  —  Shake. 

C.  mood.  (Gram.)  Tlmt  modification  of  the  verb  which 
expresses  the  «lepcndeiKu  of  tlie  event  intended  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions ;  the  Subjunctive,  7.  r. 

Conjniic'tl  voly,  adv.  In  union  or  conjunction. 

Coai|unc'(ivoiiOH»,  n.  The  quality  of  joining  or 
uniting. 

(■OJlJunof'Iy,  arfr.  In  union;  jointly’;  together. 

<’on  jlliict'iiro,  n.  [Fr.  confmeture  ^  hat.  con,  and 
junctura,  a  joining,  from  jungo,  junctus,  to  join.]  A 


joining  together ;  a  combination,  or  union  ;  connection ; 
concurrence. 

“  To  perceive  the  conjnncturet  of  letters  in  words.”  —  Ifolden. 

— A  combination  of  important  events,  or  critical  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  1  ueier  met  with  more  unhappy  conjunctures  of  affairs." 

King  Charles. 

— A  critical  time ;  a  crisis ;  an  occasion. 

“  Such  censures  always  attend  such  conjunctures."  ^Clarendon. 

C'oiijura'tioii,  tj.  [Fr.,  fiuin  Lat.  conjuratin.]  The 
form  or  act  of  summoning  aiioiln-riii  some  sacred  name. 

“  We  charge  yem,  in  the  ntime  of  <»od,  take  heed  ; 

Under  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord."  --  Shaks. 

— A  magical  flow  of  words;  an  incantation;  an  enchant¬ 
ment. 

Your  conjuration,  fair  knight,  is  loo  strong  for  my  poor  spirits 
to  disobey.”  —  Sidney. 

— A  jdot,  bargain,  or  compact,  made  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  under  oath,  to  do  some  imblic  harm  ;  a  conspiracy. 

Coiijura'tor,  72.  {0.  Eng.  Law.)  One  bound  by  oath 
with  otiiers  ;  a  conjuror. 

Conjnro,  (i*n7)[;nr,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  conjure;  Lat.  conjuro  — 
con,  andj'227’0,  to  swear.]  To  call  ujinn  or  Kummon  by  a 
sacred  name ;  to  enjoin  solemnly,  or  by  the  most  bind¬ 
ing  sanctions.  . 

“  I  conjure  you  1  Let  him  know 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it.”  —Addison. 

— To  act  upon  by  conjuration  or  by  superiiatunil  influence; 
to  bewitch;  to  charm;  to  enchant.  —  To  summon  up 
by  invocations  and  enchantments. 

“  What  black  magichin  conjures  up  this  fiend, 

To  stop  devoted  chariiuble  deeds  ?  ”  —Shaka. 

— V. 72.  To  practise  the  art  of  a  conjuror;  to  use  charms, 
magic,  or  sorcery. 

Coii'jurer,  7?.  One  who  practises  conjuration;  an  en¬ 
chanter  ;  a  juggler. 

Conjur'or*  n.  {Law.)  One  bound  by  oath  with  others. 

Coiikoy's  Ntore,  in  lUiuois,  a  V.  0.  of  Vermilion  co. 

Coiik'liii,  ill  Aew  York,  a  village  and  township  of 
Broome  co. ;  pop.  1,440. 

Conklin  Centro,  in  Ae.w  York,  a  post-village  of 
Broome  co.,  110  ni.  8.W.  of  Alhaiiy. 

Conkling:ville,  in  jVew)  York,  a  post-office  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co. 

Con'logpue,in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Edgar  co. 

Conna.s'eenoe,  Connas'eeiiey,  n.  [Lat.  con,  and 
L.  Lat.  nasce7itia,  from  7uisc<rr,  to  be  born.]  State  of  be¬ 
ing  born  at  tlie  same  time  with  another;  a  common 
birth  or  origin. 

{Bot.)  A  growing  together. 

ConiiRM^cent,  a.  Born  together;  produced  at  the  same 
time.  — Craig. 

Coii'iiato,  a.  [Lat.  con,  and  natus,  from  Tiascor,  to  be 
born.)  Born  with  another;  being  of  the  same  birth; 
united  in  origin. 

{Bot.)  Ap])Hed  to  the  congenial  union  of  homogeneous 
part-*,  or  to  the  coalescence  of  heterogeneous  parts. 

{Anat.)  Applied  to  the  condition  under  wliicli  the 
ossification  of  the  common  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  bases 
of  two  bones  proceed  from  one  point  or  centre,  .and  so 
converts  such  bones  into  one  lione;  as,  e.g.,  the  radius 
and  uhia,  or  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  frog.  These 
structures  are  each  to  the  eye  single  bones;  but  the 
mind  transcending  the  senses,  recognizes  such  single 
bond  as  being  essentially  two.  The  centrums  of  the  two 
middle  segments  of  the  skull  in  fi.shes  are  connate. 

Con'iiato-porfo'liate,  cf.  (/yoL)  Applied  to  oppo¬ 
site  sessile  leaves  united  at  their  bases  around  the  stem, 
Sf)  that  the  latter  appears  to  grow  through  them,  as  the 
upper  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle  (fig.  509). 

Coiiiiat'iiral,  a.  Of  the  same  nature  with  another; 
connected  by  nature;  united  in  nature;  born  wifli  an¬ 
other. 

Coiiiiatiirarity,  72.  Participation  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture;  natural  inseparability. 

<'oiiiiat^iiraliKO,  r.  a.  To  make  natural. 

Coiiimt'iirAlly,  adv.  In  coexistence  with  nature; 
originally. 

“Notions  connaturally  engraved  in  the  soul.”  —  Hale. 

<’oiinat'iiraliios!!4,  n.  Same  as  Co.nnaturality,  q.v, 

C'oii^iiau;;‘ht,  a  prov.  of  Ireland,  bounded  E.  by  Leins¬ 
ter,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.and  N.W.  by  the  Ocean 
and  Ulster,  and  S.  by  Munster.  Its  extent  is  about  130 
m.  long,  and  84  broad.  (\  is  mountaiuons  in  the  W.,  N., 
and  S.,  but  almost  level  in  the  centre.  On  the  \V.  shore 
there  are  a  great  many  peninsulas  indented  with  bays, 
while  off  the  coast  are  numerous  islands.  Hirers.  The 
Arrow,  Bonnes,  Moy,  Clare.  Renicon,  and  the  Sliannon. 
Lakes.  The  Conn,  Corrib,  Carra,  and  Mask.  Prod.  The 
usual  cerealia,  vegetables,  and  roots.  This  was  formerly 
one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Irish  heptarchy.  In  1590 
it  was  brought  under  the  administration  of  the  English, 
and  divided  into  the  counties  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo, 
Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Jhp.  in  1871,  845,993. 

Coii'iioailt,  in  Ohio,  a  post-borough  and  township  of 
Ashtabula  co  ,  on  a  creek  of  its  own  name,  and  2  in.  from 
Lake  Erie;  pop.  3,010. 

i'oiiiieaiit,  in  Penn9i/lrania,  a  towmship  of  Crawford 
CO. ;  1,7’29. 

— A  township  of  Erie  co, ;  poj).  1,538. 

C’oii'iieaiit  Crook,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Craw¬ 
ford  cn  .  and  flows  N.  into  Lake  Erie  near  the  village  of 
Conneaut. 

ConiioaiiCvillo,  in  Pemvtylvania,  a  post-borongh  of 
Spring  tnwnship,  Crawford  co.,  about  106  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Pittsburgh;  prp.  1,000. 

Coiilioot',  i».  a.  [Lat.  connecto  —  coti,  and  necto,  to  bind, 
tie.  or  fasten.]  To  knit,  fasten,  tie,  or  link  together;  to 
conjoin;  to  unite;  to  combine;  to  join  ;  to  associate. 
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— 1’.  n.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere  together.  —  To  have  a 
close  relation. 

Coniio<*tVcl,  n.  Linked  together;  united. 

Conncot'’«*<II,v,  adv.  In  a  connected  manner. 

Coilliect'iout,  one  of  tlic  sinaUest  of  the  U.  States,  end 
one  of  the  13  original  States,  between  Lat.  40®  *’•  '  and 
42®  21'  N.,  Lon.  71®  53'  ami  73®  50'  W.,  Inw  in  t  Masoa* 
chusetts,  E.  ilhode  Island,  W.  New  Y^ik,  and  S.  Long 
Island  Sound.  Its  length  E.  to  W.  is  ‘JU  m. ;  and  its  aver* 
age  breadth,  about  52  ni.  —  Area.  4,730  m.  —  iMitc. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating.  The  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  entering  by  the  N.W.  from  Massachusetts,  run  in 
a  succession  of  detached  eminences,  through  the  W.  part 
of  the  State.  These  mountain.s,  the  Talcet  or  Green- 
wooils  range,  which  cross  the  State  in  the  N.,  and  a  ridge 
K.  of  the  Connecticut  River  that  api)eurs  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
are  of  inconsiderable  height.  Most  of  the  Slate  is 
drained  by  3  principal  rivers  with  their  branches,  the 
Connecticut  in  the  central,  the  llousatonic  in  the  west¬ 
ern,  and  the  Thames  in  the  eastern  parts.  Besi«les  these, 
there  are  various  small  streams  which  tlow  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  Of  these,  the  Quinejiiack,  which  rises 
between  Farmington  and  New  Britain,  and  empties  ii»to 
N.  Haven  harbor,  is  the  largest,  ami  the  only  one  whicli 
extends  half  m-ross  tlie  State.  Tlie  soil  of  the  central  val¬ 
ley  (*f  (\  is  alluvial  and  diluvial,  ami  embraces  the  most 
fertile  and  the  poorest  land  in  tlie  State.  The  alhivial 
of  the  C.  and  Farmingtoii  River  valleys  is  a  rich  loam 
seldom  equalled  for  continuous  tillage  and  procbictive- 
ness.  Much  cd’  the  remainder  is  a  diluvial,  light,  samly 
or  gravelly  soil,  especially  towards  New  Haven,  and  nn- 
jiroductive,  nnb'ss  artitieially  fertilized.  The  section  of 
the  State  watered  by  t lie  Housntonic  River,  extending 
into  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  is  very  broken  ami 
mountainous;  the  craggy  mountains  and  hills  are  still 
covered  witli  woods,  hut  yet  large  portions  allord  excel¬ 
lent  pasturage  for  cattle,  slieep,  ami  horses.  The  whole 
sea-coast,  except  across  Ni*w  Haven  harbor,  is  of  primi¬ 
tive  formati»m,  and  ilitlicult  t)f  cultivation.  Much  of  it 
is  suitable  fi.»r  grazing,  hut  it  is  the  most  valuable  for 
the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  —  Clim.  Tlie  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  variable:  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  and 
cobl  is  experienced  at  ditferent  seasons;  but  the  sky  is 
usually  serene,  an<l  the  country  healthy.  The  mean 
temyrature  for  the  year  1867  was  46'U;  the  coldest 
month  being  January,  average  17'3;  and  the  hottest 
August,  average  69*3.  —  Mhi.  C.  is  rich  in  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  Gold  has  been  found  in  Middlesex  county,  and 
silver  is  obtained  from  the  argentiferous  lead  ore  of  the 
Middletown  mines,  which  are  extensively  worked.  The 
copper  mines  of  Bristol  are  among  the  richest  in  the  U. 
States.  Lead  occurs  in  dilTerent  localities.  Iron  is 
mirunl  at  Salisluiry.  Bismuth  is  found,  chit'fly  at  Mon¬ 
roe  ;  and  cobalt  and  nickel  are  the  objects  of  extensive 
mining  operations  near  the  town  of  Chatham.  There  are 
also  other  precious  or  rare  metals,  such  as  Chrysoberyl, 
Beryl,  Columbite,  kc..-—  Mineral  Waters.  There  is  a 
mineral  spring  at  Stafford,  24  m.  from  Hartford,  which 
has  obtained  luore  celebrity  than  any  one  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  principal  ingredients  are  iron  and  carbonic 
acid.  It,  consequently,  belongs  to  the  cla.ss  of  acidulous 
chalyiieates.  —Agric.  The  principal  products  of  C.  are 
butter  and  cheese,  live  stock.  Indian  corn,  oats,  rye, 
market  jiroducts,  tobacco,  wool, and  Irisli  potatoes.  'Phe 
otlicial  statistics  give  the  following  figures  for  the  crop 
of  18G7.  _ 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Av.  yield 

per  acre. 

yiimber 

of  arr^g. 

Indian  corn . bushels. . 

2,24*i.»K)0 

75,CHI0 

931.000 

2,87S,000 

19,000 

210,000 

9r,2.000 

6,604,000 

718.000 

33 

17-5 

14 

27-5 

23  2 

33 

6H 

1266 

1-3 

67,939 

4,285 

66,500 

104,654 

818 

16,615 

14.147 

5.263 

552,307 

Rje . do . 

Huckwhrat . do . 

Tobacco . pounds. . 

Hay . tons - 

832,528 

.  - 

The  value  of  the  busli.,  ]»ound  or  ton,  as  stated  in  the 
above  table,  is:  for  Indian  corn,  $1.50;  wheat,  $2.63; 
rye,$l.<>i:  oats,  $6.85;  barley,  $1.45 ;  buckwheat,  $1.17  ; 
potatoes,  $1.10;  tabacco,  $0.23;  hay,  $21.60.  Total  value 
of  crops  for  1867,  $25,004,070.  — In  1868,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  and  value  of  live-stock  was:  38,000  horses,  $3,037,- 
679;  149,749  oxen  and  other  cattle,  $6,139,709 ;  131,143 
milch  cows,  $8,196,437;  173,243  sheep,  $697,737 ;  50,196 
hogs,  $627,050.  Total  value  of  live-stock,  $18,69.<,012.  — 
Industry.  The  natives  of  C.  have  ever  been  distinguished 
for  their  disposition  to  traffic,  and  indefatigable  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  tlieir  genius  to  attend  to  a  multiplicity  of 
j)ur8uits.  and  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  directly  or  indirectly  interesti'd  in  some  kind 
of  manufacture.  Tiie  most  onterpri.sing  mamifactnres 
are  those  of  inui,  clocks,  carriages.  India-rubber  goods, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Shiinbuibling  is  also  an  im- 
iKirtant  item  of  industry.  The  clucks  manufactured  in 
C.  commaml  the  market  all  over  the  c<'untry,  and  in 
a  great  i>art  of  the  civilized  world;  the  Oollbrs  axes  are 
unsurpassed ;  the  Colt's  revolvers  and  Sharp's  rifles  have 
a  worlil-wide  cedebrity;  and  in  the  inamifacturo  of  car¬ 
riages,  (\  may  compete  with  any  other  of  the  U.  States. 
Tlie  otlier  ni'»st  noticeable  manufactures  are  those  of 
agricultural  and  meclianical  imjilements,  wooden-ware, 
combs,  buttons,  leather,  boots  and  slioes,  paper,  sjuldlery, 
cabinet  furniture.  sIIvit  and  jilateil  ware,  jewelry,  pow¬ 
der,  glass,  soap,  &c.  Besides  tlio  coasting-trade,  which 
is  considerable,  C.  lias  a  large  trade  with  the  M  .  Indies 
and  other  foreign  countries,  cliieffy  carried  through  ihe^ 
porta  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  chief  articles  ot 
export  are  cattle,  horses,  grain,  fish,  soap,  butter,  cheese, 


and  manufactured  goods.  —  Cauntics  and  Towns.  The 
State  is  divbled  into  the  8  following  counties  : 

Fairfield,  Litchfield,  New  Haven.  Tolland, 

Hartford,  Middlesex,  New  Loudon,  Windham. 

There  are  in  the  State  163  towns,  the  principal  <d‘  which 
are  New  Haven,  Hartford  (the  capital),  Norwich,  New 
London,  Middletown,  Bridgeport,  NVaterbury,  Norwalk. 
Meriden,  Stamford,  Greenwich,  New  Britain,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Fairfield,  and  Stoiiiiigton.  —  IMucalitm.  The  State 
school-fuml,  founded  in  1821,  is  the  most  con.siderable 
of  any  in  the  Union:  the  cajiital  amounted  in  1868  to 
$2,046,035.  The  number  of  school  districts  is  1,590;  tlie 
number  of  public  schotds  is  1,645.  The  nuinber  ol  chil¬ 
dren,  between  4  and  10  years  of  age,  on  Jan.  1, 1868,  wa.s 
120,884,  of  whom  the  awrago  attendance  to  schools  was 
64,708.  Besi«les  numerous  jirivuto  schools  of  a  high 
order,  there  are  3  colleg(‘8  in  C,  Yale (ja'i-ViO)  in  New 
Haven,  Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  ami  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Middletown.  Yale  College,  founded  in  1700, 
one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  of  any  college  in  the 
U.  States,  has  perhaps  the  finest  cabinet  of  minerals  in 
the  Union,  aiul  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  There  is  a 
Normal  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  at  New 
Britain  ;  and  the  literary  instiiutions  are  numerous. — 
Jteligion.  C.  has  832  churches,  of  which  114  belong  to 
the  ilaiitists;  289  to  the  Congregationalists ;  112  to  the 
Episcopalians;  1S8  to  the  Methodists  ;  13  to  the  Ih'esby- 
terians ;  43  to  the  Roman  Oalliolics;  18  to  the  Univer- 
sulists;  and  the  rest  to  the  Atlveiitists,  Froc^-will  and 
Seventh-day  Bajitists,  Christians,  Friends,  Jews,  Spirit¬ 
ualists,  and  Unitarians.  The  Baptists  have  a  literary 
institution  in  SafReld;  the  Congregational  Union  has 
a  theological  seminary  in  Hartford.  —  Public  institur 
tions.  Tho  more  noticeable  are  the  State  Reform  Schoid 
for  tho  instruction  and  reformation  of  juveiiilooffenders 
under  16  years  Of  age,  founded  in  1851 ;  the  Retreat  for 
tho  Insane  at  Hartford;  tlie  Deaf  ami  Dnml)  Asylum  in 
the  same  town;  and  the  State  l*riflf>n  at  Wctlierslield. — 
Government.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  21 
members  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  241 
members.  The  representatives,  governor,  and  lient.- 
governor,  are  all  elected  every  year,  by  the  vote  of  all 
male  citizens  who  have  resided  one  year  in  tlie  State, 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  21.  The  judiciary  con¬ 
sists  of  a  suiireme  and  superior  court,  composed  of  one 
chief  and  four  associate  judges,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  assembly,  and  bol<l  tlioir  offices  during  gootl  behav¬ 
ior,  or  until  tliey  are  70  years  of  age,  when  they  inust 
retire.  One  term  of  the  superior  court  is  lield  trienni- 
ally  in  each  county  by  a  single  judge;  and  tlie  supreme 
court,  composed  of  b  judges,  meets  annually  in  each 
countv.  2.  OF  county  courts,  bebl  in  each  county  three 
times  a  year,  by  one  jmlge.  (\  sends  4  representatives 
nml  two  senators  to  Congre.ss.  It  contributes  6  elec¬ 
tors  to  the  presidential  election.  —  Finances.  The 
debt  of  the  Slate  was,  in  1876,  $5,014,500.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  sources  during  tlie  year  ending 
the  said  date,  were,  $1,761,533,  aud  the  expenditures, 
$1,351,335.—  /As- 
tory.  Tliis  State 
derives  its  name 
from  its  cliief  riv¬ 
er,  the  Connecti¬ 
cut,  a  name 
which,  in  tho  In¬ 
dia  n  language, 
means  the  long 
Hve.r.  'I’he  C.  riviT 
was  discovered  in 
1613,  by  Block,  a 
Dutch  navigator, 
and,  in  1631, Dutch 
traders  built  a  fort 
and  trading-house 
at  Hartford.  Nev¬ 
ertheless, tho  Eng¬ 
lish  colony  found¬ 
ed  at  Windsor  in 
1633,  is  generally  considered  the  first  settlement  in 
C.  Harttonl  was  founded  by  Englisli  emigrants  in 
1633;  Wethersfield  in  1636;  and  New  Haven  in  1038. 
In  16.37,  tho  settlers  were  much  annoyed  hy  Hie  I’o- 
(|UO(l  Indians,  but  tho  savages  were  almost  destroyed 
in  different  engagements  at  Mystic  ami  Fairfield,  and 
einco  tlieii  no  serious  trouble  occurred  in  the  colony. 
In  1661,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to  C.  In  1686, 
Sir  Edmutid  Amlros  was  sent  over  by  King  James  II. 
to  resume  the  cliarters  granted  to  tlio  colony.  In  Oct., 
1687,  lie  came  to  Hartford,  wliile  the  Assembly  was 
Bitting,  and  demanded  the  charter.  It  was  produced 
and  laid  over  the  table.  Tlie  discussion  was  protracted 
into  the  evening.  Smbienly  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  C:ipt.  Joseph  W'adswortli  s<*ized  and  carried  away 
the  charter,  ami  hid  it  in  the  famous  c/iaWer-oa/j  (fig.  600) 
wliich  stood  in 
tlie  city  of  Hart- 
fonl,  till  August, 

1856,  w  hen  a 
storm  blew  it 
d'>wii.  The  char¬ 
ter,  resumed  after 
the  death  of 
Janies  If.,  and 
the  ermsequent 
depoeition  of  An¬ 
dros,  continuc'd 
in  force  till  tlie 
adoption  of  the 
present  constitu¬ 
tion  in  1818.  C. 
distinguished  it- 
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self  ill  tho  war  of  independence,  as  much  hy  the  bra¬ 
very  of  its  soblifTS,  as  by  the  wisiloin  ot  its  statesmen. 
Since  then,  her  history  is  one  of  incessant  i)r<>gre8s  and 
unint<'r!uptc(l  pro^pe^i^y. —  I'op.  In  1800,  tlie  piqi.  of 
C.  was  251,002;  460.147  in  1860;  637,454  in  1870;  wliich 
gives  116  inliabitants  to  the  sq.  m.  See  page  708, 

C'oiiiiocl'ifUt  rariiis,  or  VTiiioii,  in  New  Jersey ^ 
a  village  of  Ksse.x  co,,  itbt.  6  in.  S.M  .  ot  Newark. 

Coniio<*tU»ut  I^ake,  in  New  IlampshirCy  a  post- 
office  ubCoos  CO. 

Coiinoc^tioiit  Uivor,  [\^Ti.,quon-eUo^t,  or  quon- 
ek-la-cut,  llio  long,  or  witliont-cnd,  river.]  The  largest 
river  in  New  Knglaml,  rises  at  1,600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Connecticut  I.akc  near 
Canada,  and  ffowing  between  Vermont  ami  New  Hamp- 
sbire,  ami  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  dis¬ 
charges  its  waters  into  Long*Island  fsouml.  at  Saybrook, 
in  Lat.  41®  16'  15"  N.,  Lon.  72®  21'  W.  Its  total  length 
is  about  410  m.  Its  princii>al  affluents  are:  on  the  W., 
the  Passump^ic,  Hie  White  River,  the  Deerfield,  the 
Westfield,  ami  tho  FaTmington  ;  on  the  E.  the  Ammon- 
oosnek,  the  Miller’s,  ami  tlie  Chicopee.  C.  is  iiavigablo 
to  Hartfonf  fur  vessels  of  8  feet  draught,  and  to  Mid 
dletown  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  ot  water.  Shad  of 
Biiperior  quality  is  taken  in  large  (piantitics  in  this  river, 
and  forms  the  object  of  an  important  trade. 

<’Oiineet'iiiK’,p.  a.  Uniting;  conjoining. 

C'oiiiioc'tioii*  n.  [Jr.it.  comiexio ;  b'r.  connexion.^  Act 
of  connecting ;’  state  of  being  connecteil ;  union  ;  coher¬ 
ence  ;  junction  ;  association;  dependence;  intercourse; 
commerce;  communication.  —  A  relation  by  blood  or 
marriage;  affinity;  relationship. 

Coiiiioc*'ti VO*  a.  Having  the  power  of  connecting; 
tending  to  connect. 

— n.  (6'r«m.)  Something  which  connects;  a  wonl  that 
connects  other  W’ords  ami  sentences  ;  a  conjunction. 

(Bot.)  That  portion  of  the  stamen  which  connects 
the  cells  of  the  anther. 

Connee'tively,  adv.  In  conjunction. 

Coniioct'oi**  n.  He  or  that  which  connects. 

I'oii'iiOlMville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and 
twp.  of  Fayette  co.,  on  the  Youghiogliony  River,  57  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  connecfeil  with  New  Haven 
by  a  bridge.  Pop.  of  twp.  1,1  ;  of  village  1,292. 

Coniieina'ra*  a  district  of  Ireland,  occupying  the  W. 
portion  of  the  co.  Galway,  and  consisting  mostly  of  bogs, 
mountains,  and  lakes.  It  is  30  m.  long,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  15  to  20,  and  its  pop.  is  extremely  scattered. 

C'oiiiioqnoiios'siiij2:*in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Butler  CO.  ‘,pap.  about  1,400. 

Coii'iior,  H.  (Zool.)  See  Ctenolabrus. 

David,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  n.  at  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  about  1792. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  niidsliipmaii  in  1809,  and,  Feb. 
24, 1813,  as  acting  lieutenant,  bo  took  part  in  the  action 
between  Hie  Hornet  and  the  Peacock.  Tlio  Peiicock 
surreiiclered  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  C,  charged  with 
tho  dangerous  duty  of  removing  tho  pri.soners.  succeeded 
in  saving  most  of  them,  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
the  vessel,  alter  having  lost  3  of  his  men.  He  becanio 
lieutenant  in  1813,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  agjuiist  tiio  Penguin  in  1815,  and,  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  tluit  action,  ho  was  presented  with  a  medal 
by  Congress,  and  a  sw'ord  by  tho  legislature  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Ho  was  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  captain  in  1835, 
and,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Mexican  war,  being  then  in 
command  of  tlio  squadron  of  tlio  M.  India  station,  ho 
rendered  tho  most  efficient  service.  In  May,  1846,  he 
blockatled  the  Mexican  jiorts  on  the  gulf;  captured  the 
port  of  Tampico  on  Nov.  14,  and,  on  March  9, 1S47,  directed 
Hie  landing  of  tho  army  under  Gen.  Scott,  at  Vera  Cruz. 
His  impaired  liealtli  compelled  him  to  return  lioiiie.  Ho 
to^ik  atterwards  the  command  ot  tho  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  and  D.  1856. 

<'oniier‘'s  <'roeU*  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Connor's  C'rooK,  in  X  Carolina,  traverses  Pickens 
distriet  and  enters  lli’o  Kiow'co  River,  about  8  m.  S.W. 
of  Pendleton. 

Connor's  mills*  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Cooper  co. 

Con'iiorsvillo*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cup  of  Fayette  co.,  on  tho  M  liitewuter  River,  56  m. 
E.S.K.  of  Indianapoli.s  ;  po;).  3,707. 

<’onnors villo*  in  Ke^itucky,  ix  P.  O.  of  Harrison  co. 

Connosmi'^H  Kivor*  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Gilmer 
co.,  near  the  Blue  Kidge,  ami  joins  the  Coosawatteo  near 
New  Ecliota  to  form  the  Oostemuibn 

Coiinox'ion, «.  Same  as  connection. 

Connoxivo*a.  Same  as  connective. 

I y'oiioo*  n.  [Fr.  connivence,  from  Lat.  connt^ 
rentia.  See  Co.vNivE.J  Act  of  winking  or  conniving 
at;  voluntary  blimluesH  to  an  act;  jiretended  ignorance; 
intentional  forbearance  to  see,  generally  implying  con¬ 
sent. 


“  Everj  vice  interprets  a  connivance  in  approbation.”  —  iSoutft. 

(Law.)  An  agi-eemeiit  or  consent,  indirectly  given, 
that  something  unlawtul  shall  be  done  by  auothet . 
iiiiiiiVO'  V  n.  [Fr.  cwrnnvr,  from  Lat.  cowwtreo  — 
con  and  ttitm  allied  to  nico,  to  beckon,  and  nicto,  to 
wink.]  To  close  tlie  eyes  ;  to  wink ;  to  bderate,  permit, 
or  allow  bv  ju-etemling  ignorance  or  Mimhiess;  to  foi^ 
bear  to  sc^e ;  to  overlook  a  fault.  (Generally  followed 
by  at.) 

imiiiv'oiicy* «.  Connivance.  .  ,  .  j  -i  • 

uiin  ■  v'ont.  «.  (Bui.)  Used  figuratively  in  doscribing 
tlie  direction  of  organs,  to  denote  a  gradual  inward  di¬ 
rection.  as  in  many  jictals.  It  is  the  sameas  cohw’-^i«!7. 

(A7iat.)  Aiiplied  to  Hioso  valvular  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  canals  w-hich  are  so  disposed  as  to  retard, 
while  at  the  sniiio  time  Hiey  permit,  ami,  as  it  were, 
connive  at,  the  jiassage  of  the  contents  of  such  canals  a4 
tho  valvulw  conniventes  in  the  human  intestine. 
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Coniii  v’er,  n.  One  who  connives, 
i'oiiiiiv’iiiff*  r.  a.  Closing  the  eyes  agsiinst  faults  to 
pass  iiiiceiisuietl. 

{BfA.)  Same  jis  counivent. 

Coniiois^eineiit,  n.  {Fm^ch  Law.)  A  bill  of  lading. 
l'oiiiioi*»KOur,  (Aofi-nw-srv*r',)  w.  [Fr.,  fnnu  Lat.  aty- 
no#«T« — co/I,  and  n/#sco,  to  know.]  A  knowing  or  skil¬ 
ful  (>ersou :  one  who  is  well  wersed  in  any  subject ;  a 
critical  judge  or  master  of  any  art,  i»arlicularly  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture. 

C'oniioiKSiMir'sliip*  n.  The  skill  of  a  connoisseur. 
C'oii  iiotnto*  r. a.  [^Lat.  co/i,  and  notart^  notatum^  to 
inark.j  To  designate  something  besides  itself ;  to  imply; 
to  infer. 

n.  [Fr.]  Implication  of  something  be¬ 
sides  itself;  inference;  illation. 

C'oii'notali  ve,  <1.  [Sp.,  con/iofafiro.]  Connoting;  de¬ 
noting;  implying;  attributive. 

Coil 'note.  r.a.  To  imply;  to  betoken  ;  to  include. 
Conn's  CreeK.  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 
Conn'll  Creek,  in  MisMuri.  a  village  of  Camden  co., 
about  60  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Coiiiiii'binl.  a.  [Lat.  connubialis,  from  con,  and  nuh*f, 
to  marry.]  Pertaining  to  marriage;  nuptial;  conjugal; 
matrimonial. 

"  Should  second  love  a  pleasing  flame  inspire, 

And  the  chaste  queen  coanu^iaf  rites  require.'* — Pope. 
Conniiinerii'tioii.  n.  [Lat.  con/iu/«ero,connumcrafi«, 
to  number  witli.J  A  reckoning  together, 
t'onniitri’tioiii^.  o.  Nutritious  by  force  of  habit. 

Con  'ny,  a.  [A.  S.  cmnan ;  U.  i.ng.  conne,  to  know,  to  be 
able.]  Brave;  fine;  pretty.  (Csetl  in  the  X.  of  Euglaiid.) 
Co  no.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pftp.  about 
;  242. 

Conocar'diiini.  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalves, 

,  distinguished  by  their  long  siphonal  tube. 

Conocar’piiK.  n.  (Hot.)  The  Button-tree,  a  genus  of  j 
'  trees,  order  CV>/«6rrtacrff.  The  different  s|>ecies,  chiefly  i 

!  natives  of  the  \V.  Iudie.s,  yield  an  e.xcelleiit  timlH:*r.  | 

I  Conoroolieag'ue,  in  .Vary/am/,  a  i>ost*office of  4Vash- 
I  ingtoD  co.  1 

Coiiotic'lix^.  n.  [Gr.  konos^  a  cone,  and  flix.  a  spiral  ]’ 
(JCifOL)  A  genus  »>f  turbinated  mollusca,  iutermediate  ^ 
between  the  cones  and  the  volutes. — Sioainson.  . 

Co'noill,  n.  [Gr.  konori-dcs  —  Aw/io#,  and  ciWo.t,  form.] 
(Geom.)  A  b^Kiy  or  figure  resembling  a  cone;  a  solid 
!  lormed  by  the  revolution  of  aconic  ijectiou  aln/ut  its  axis. ' 

I  Conoid.  Conoid'al,a.  Kesembliug  a  cone ;  pertain-l 
I  ing  t4)  a  conoid. 

Coiioid'lo.  Couoid'icaI,a.  Approaching  to  a  conic | 
form :  conoidal.  ^ 

I  Conolb  way  Creek,  in  Pennsylrama,Tis**»  in  Fulton 

I  co.,and  joins  the  Potomac  in  Wjishingtonco.,  Maryland. 

Cononiiiiee'.  n.  [From  co  for  co/i,  and  nominee^  q.  v.] 

A  joint  nominee. 

Co'noii.  an  Athenian  general,  wasthesonof  Timotheus. 
Having  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engugeineiit  at  -Egos- 
potamos  by  Lysander,  he  for  aliiifc  went  into  exile;  but 
being  aided  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  he  returned 
and  defeated  the  Spartans  ne.ar  Cnidos,394  B.c.  C.  then 
began  to  rebiiibl  the  tortifications  of  Athens,  and  re¬ 
stored  it  to  lil/erty  and  security;  but  being  sent  on  a 
political  mission  to  Tirilwzu.s,  a  Persian  satrap,  he  was 
imprisoneti,  and  it  is  not  known  what  Itecame  of  him. 

Co  iiopH.  n.  [Gr.  konopSf  a  guat.]  (7jm)1.)  A  Linnaean,; 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  cluiracterized  by  having  au  '  < 
elougated.  slender,  pointed  proboscis.  : 

Conot  ten.  in  O/a'o,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt. ; 

32  m.  W.  of  Steubenville.  | 

Coiiotteii  1‘reek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the'  < 
State,  and  enters  the  Tuscarawas  River  near  Dover.  | 
Con 'over,  in  O/u'o,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  10  ra.  E.i 
I  of  Piqua. 

I  Conowin  in  Maryhmd.  a  j/ost-office  of  Cecil  co.  | 
Co'iiey,  in  y^rn/trylranta,  a  village  and  township  of  Lau*! 
caster  co.,  on  tlie  Siisquebanua,  about  18  m.  S.K.  of  , 
Harrisburg ;  pop.  1,984.  1 

Coiiquad'rate,  r.  n.  [Lat.  conqimrfroD//,  pp.  of  con- 
quaarare.  from  co/i,  and  quadrart^  to  make  square.]  To 
reduce  to  a  square.  (^R.) 

Conquer,  r.a.  [Fr.  conquirir ;  T..at.  conquero  —  con, 
and  quaro.  to  seek  ]  To  gain,  acquire,  or  take  by  force ; 
to  vanquish  ;  to  subdue. 

“  We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  ceptire'g  charms  ; 

Their  arts  victorioub  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms."— Pc^e. 

.—To  surmount ;  to  overcome  by  a  mental  effort;  as,  “he 
conquered  his  reluctance.*’ 

— V.  n.  To  overcome :  to  g-ain  the  victory. 

“  And  both  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.” — WdUtr, 
Coii'querable,  a.  That  may  be  conquered,  overcome, | 
or  »ubdued. 

Con'querableneSH.  n.  The  quality  of  being  con¬ 
querable. 

Con  quered,  p.a.  Overcome;  subdued ;  vanquished ; 
gained;  won. 

C'on'qiiereiSH,  n.  She  who  conquers. 

Con  qiierl  n;f .  p.  a.  Overcoming ;  subduing ;  vanquish- 1 
ing;  obtaining. 

Coii'qnerin;^ly.  adr.  Tn  a  conquering  manner. 

C'oii  ’queror.  n.  One  who  conquers  ;  a  vanquisher. 
Con'qnest.  n.  [Fr.  conque/c,  for  conquesU;  L.  I.^tt.con- 
qttesta;  Lat.  conTWi^fM*.  from  con^iaro.]  .\ct  of  couquer- 
ing;  success  in  arms;  the  overcoming  of  opj/osition.  —  | 
That  which  is  conquere<l ;  |K>Rse.«sioii  gained  hy  force;  a' 
gaining  or  regjiining  by  effort  or  struggle;  victory;! 
subjugation:  subjection. 

The  Conquest.  (///.</.)  The  name  usually  given  to  the  j 
invasion  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  who,' 
having  overcome  Harold  II.  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,' 
Oct.  15.  I<i66.  obt^tineil  the  crown  of  Etigluud,  aud  be- 1 
came  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  | 
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Con'qiiost,  in  N>to  IbrA-,  a  po.st-Tillage  and  township 
of  Cayuga  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Auburu,  uu  the  Seneca 
River ;  }»>}>.  1.881. 

Conrad  1.,  Count  op  Franconia.  In 911  hewjwelected 
king  of  Germany,  but  Aruulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  disputed  his  title,  and  engageii 
the  Huns  to  overrun  Germany.  Conrad  is  said  to  have 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  combat  with  these  revolted 
chiefs.  D.  918. 

Conrad  11.,  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected 
king  of  Germany  iu  1024.  Attempts  were  made  to  dis¬ 
place  him,  but  without  success,  and  in  1027  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  Canute,  king  of 
England,  and  Rudolph,  king  of  Burgundy.  As  heir  to 
Rudolph,  who  died  iu  1033,  Conrad  became  king  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  D.  10  19. 

Conrad  HI.,  duke  of  Franconia,  of  the  house  of  Ilohen- 
stuuffen,  B.  iu  1093,  was  elected  emperor  in  1138.  His 
title  WHS  disputed  by  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  the  rivalry  of  these  two  princes  was  the  germ  of  the 
factions  afterwards  so  famous  under  the  names  of  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines.  In  1140,  at  the  diet  held  at  Spire, 
Coiinid  \\.is  persuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard 
to  undertake  a  crusade,  on  which  he  set  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  It  wius  fruitless  and  disiistrous,  and  Conrad 
returned  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  in  1149.  D.  1152. 

Conrad  IV.,  duke  of  Suabia,  chosen  king  of  the  Romans 
in  1237,  was  son  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and 
like  him  was  excommunicated  by  the  poj'e,  Innocent 
IV.,  who  set  up  a  rival  emperor  iu  William,  count  of 
Holland.  On  tlie  death  of  his  father,  in  1'250,  Conrad 
marched  iuto  Italy  to  recover  the  towns  which  had  de¬ 
clared  against  him.  He  took  Naples,  but  could  not  get 
the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  pope. 
Died  suddenly  in  Italy,  12o4.  See  Conradin. 

Coii'ra«l,  Robert  T..  an  American  author,  d.  in  Philadel- 
phiii,  1810.  He  studied  the  law,  and  was  successively 
judge,  president  of  an  important  Wt*stern  railroad,  and 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadeli»liia.  While  atteruling  to 
his  public  duties,  he  wrote  several  poems  uml  tragedies. 
His  trageily  of  Aybnet'e  has  been  very  successful  on  the 
suige,  both  ill  America  and  England.  D.  1808. 

Coii'rail,  Timotut  Abbott,  an  Ameriam  couchologist 
and  pala'Oiitologist,  B.  in  New  Jersey,  1803;  is  author 
of  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  Vnih  d 
Statet  (1832);  Monography  of  Ute  Vnioniiketf  the  United 
States  (1834) ;  Palaiontology  of  Ote  State  of  Xew  lorA*, 
(1S38-40);  Palctontology  of  the  Pacific  Fadroad  Sur¬ 
vey  m  California  (1854);  and  IWcEontology  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Survey  (1854). 

CoiiVadiii^  the  sou  of  Conrad  IV.,  Duke  of  Suabia, 
uud  the  last  of  the  house  of  llohenstauffcn,  B.  1‘25‘2.  As 
the  greatest  part  of  the  possessions  of  his  family  hu«l 
been  swept  away.  C.  accepted  the  invitatiun  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Ghibellines  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  10,000  men;  was  well  received  at 
Verona,  and,  notwithstxiuding  the  treason  of  his  rela- 
ti\es  Meiuhard  aud  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  left  him  with 
hut  3,000  men,  he  entered  South  Italy.  Charles  d* Anjou, 
on  whom  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  bc.-^tuwed  by 
Pope  Urban  IV.,  met  Cat  TagUaeozzo,  defe.ated  him, 
and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  1'208.  C.  was  ouly  16 
years  old. 

'oiiHan^iiin'eal,  a.  Of  the  same  blood;  consan- 
guiueous.  (r.^ 

.'oiiKan^iiiii'eoiiK«  a.  [Lat.  consanguineus^  from 
Cf/Uy  and  sanguiSy  sanguinity  blood  ;  Ir.  co/t^a/i^in'u.]  Of 
the  same  IdotKl;  related  by  birth;  descended  from  the 
same  parent  or  ancestor. 

'onsan^uiii’ity«  n.  [Fr.  consanguxniti ;  Lat.  con- 
sanguinitas.\  (Law.)  The  relationship  between  per¬ 
sons  descended  from  a  coinniou  ancestor ;  and  is  either 
lineal,  between  persons  of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  other  (son,  father,  grandfather,  Ac.), 
or  Collateral,  between  such  as  lineally  descend  from  the 
6<'ime  ancestor  (brothers,  cousins,  Ac.).  In  lineal  con¬ 
sanguinity,  the  father  is  related  iu  the  first  degree  to 
the  son,  the  grandfather  in  the  second,  and  so  forth.  In 
coilatenil,  the  computitiou  is  by  beginning  at  the  com¬ 
mon  ancestor  and  reckoning  downward  to  the  more  re¬ 
mote  of  the  persons  compared;  tliu.s  brothers  are  kin¬ 
dred  in  the  first  degree;  uncle  and  nephew,  or  first 
cousins,  in  the  second  degree,  and  so  forth. 
L'oii'seionco,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conscientiay  from  con, 
aud  fcio,  sdenSy  sctenliSy  to  know;  Ger.  gewissen.^  A 
kiiOM'iiig  of  a  thing  along  with  another  or  others ;  joint 
or  twofold  knowlt^ge — the  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rule 
felt  iu  the  heart,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  act;  in¬ 
ternal  knowledge  or  judgment  of  right  and  wrong. — 
The  moral  sense ;  the  faculty  within  us  by  which  our 
actions  are  tried  and  judged  hy  the  divine  law  or  stand¬ 
ard,  either  revealed  or  written  in  the  heart,  and  hy 
which  they  are  in.stantly  approved  or  condemned.  The 
estimate  or  determination  of  conscience  ;  justice ;  hon¬ 
esty;  real  sentiment;  private  thoughts  ;  truth. 

(Ethics.)  According  to  its  ancient  usjige  among  the 
L:it>ns,  tlie  word  conscientia  was  primarily  applied  to 
being  privy  to.  together  with  another;  andin  its  8m)n- 
dary  meaning  it  liore  a  moral  signification,  or  knowledge 
of  one’s  own  conduct,  whether  right  or  wrong.  The 
moiJern  use  of  the  word  is  more  extensive  in  its  een.se. 
denoting  not  only  what  the  I.»Ati!»  moralists  signified  by 
it,  not  only  the  sense  of  the  differenoe  botM'een  right 
and  wrong  in  our  own  and  others’  conduct,  hut  contain¬ 
ing  likewise  the  impoit  int  element  of  the  feeling  of 
human  responsibility.  Thus  conscience,  as  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  accejUt^,  is  not  only  applieil  to  the  moral  judgment 
which  accompanies  all  moral  actions,  as  to  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  imt  it  denotes,  besides,  tliat 
feeling  of  approbation  or  disApprobntion.  of  rectitude 
or  contrition,  which  iuvuriubly  accoiiqmuies  all  mural 
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actions.  Thus  a  judgment  and  an  emotion  lia  at  the 
rout  of  what  is  known  as  the  conscience ;  fur  not  only 
are  men  accustomed  to  say,  “  My  conscience  cannot  ap- 
prtive  of  such  and  such  conduct,”  but  they  likewise  own 
to  being  disturbed  by  certain  “  qualms  of  conscjen<*e” 
on  occasion  of  any  violation  of  rectitude,  either  in  their 
own  or  in  others’  experience.  Thus  conscience  and  the 
moral  faculty  lueuii  almost  the  same  thing;  althongli 
the  former,  :is  it  is  unquestionably  the  more  ancient 
term,  so  it  seems  to  be  the  one  which  is  ordinarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  common  conversation  instead  of  its  heavier 
aud  more  learned  rivals  of  the  moral  sense,  the  moral 
nature,  and  so  forth.  Nearly  all  writers  are  agreed  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  a  conscience  in  human 
nature,  whether  or  not  they  are  j)repHred  to  subscribe 
to  the  moral  faculties,  and  moral  senses,  and  moral 
natures  of  other  writers.  The  ethical  philos(*pher,  of 
course,  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct, 
and  into  the  complexion  and  character  of  (liuse  feelings 
with  which  right  and  wrong  are  conteinphited  by  man  ; 
but  cun&cience,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  portion  either  of  ethics 
or  of  the  practical  conduct  of  man.  merely  requires  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  such  a  ]>rinciple  as  right  and 
wnmg  in  human  nature,  and  that  there  are  sueh  feel¬ 
ings  as  those  of  responsibility  and  of  remorse,  which 
approve  or  disapprove  of  human  actions.  As  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  theory  of  the  moral  sentiments  which  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  or  US  to  the  exact  criterion  of  morality  which 
may  be  held,  the  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  coiiHcience, 
as  sueh,  gives  hims(df  but  little  trouble.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  this  principle  in  human  nature  has  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  into  a  judgm^it  and  an  emotion;  one  gives  bim- 
self  little  anxiety  a^)o  the  ultimate  origin  of  this  judg¬ 
ment,  or  as  to  the  filial  elements  of  which  this  atlectiou 
may  bo  C(»mposed.  The  iinrepentcd  pleasure,  accord- 
ingly,  of  Socrates  ;  the  varioufely  modified  views  of  hu¬ 
man  happiness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  the  mere  rever¬ 
ence  lor  morality  or  bare  acts  of  duty  of  the  Stoics  ;  the 
pleasure  theory  of  Epicurus  and  his  scliool ;  the  human 
will  and  the  Divine  will  of  the  schoolmen  ;  the  greatest 
happiness  principle  of  Jeremy  Benthani ;  the  eternal 
fitne.-'S  of  Clarke;  the  refined  view  of  the  selfish  system 
of  Leibnitz.  Ac.,  are  all  views,  mure  or  lessjirecise,  more 
or  less  closely  allied  to  the  truth,  of  the  real  theory 
of  our  moral  nature,  be  it  wbat  it  may.  The  moral 
faculty  or  conscience  is  the  supremely  regulative  princi¬ 
ple  of  our  cunstitiitioii.  Give  the  laws  which  govern  its 
activity  free  scope,  the  most  beautiful  harmony  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct  will  ensue;  violate  these  laws, and  the 
direst  confusion  in  character  andin  conduct  is  the  result. 

Coii'scloiloo,  (C'oairtK  of.)  in  England,  were  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  They  have  been  recently 
abolished,  and  replaced  by  the  county  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  recovery  of  debts  under  £50. 

Coii'soieiioe,  Hendrik,  a  very  di^tinguisluHl  Flemisli 
novelist,  B.  at  Antwerp,  1812.  To  gratily,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  avidity  for  reading,  became  a  private 
teacher,  and  was  thu.s  engaged  when  the  Belgian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830  broke  out,  upon  w  hich  he  entered  the  ainiy, 
and  served  six  years  as  a  volunteer.  An  active  military 
life  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  his  dreamy  disposition, 
and  he  became  the  poet  of  the  army.  Ills  French  songs, 
full  of  point  and  spirit,  were  very  popular  amongst  his 
comrades.  He  was  discharged  in  1836,  after  having 
attained  thu  rank  of  sergeant-major;  but  through  some 
misunderstanding  he  quarrelled  with  his  family.  He 
was  by  turns  a  working  gardener,  an  employee  in  the 
archives  of  Antwerp,  ami  clerk  to  an  acatleiny  of  arts. 
After  quitting  the  military  service,  he  allied  himself  to 
a  party  which  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  Flem¬ 
ish  literature,  in  opjiosition  to  the  French  literature  of 
the  IStli  century.  To  this  task  he  devoted  all  his  j/owers, 
and  his  first  work,  The  Year  of  Miracles,  pnhiished  in  1837, 
contains  a  series  of  brilliant  diuinatic  pictures  of  the 
l^panish  rule  in  Flanders.  It  was  received  by  the  public 
with  great  favor.  The  success  of  this  ])Ublication  ex¬ 
cited  the  resentment  of  his  lather,  who  renounced  him 
completely  ;  but,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the  painter 
AVappers,  he  obtained  a  small  jiension  from  Leopi>Id  1., 
which  saved  him  from  destitution,  and  enabled  him  to 
(uiblish  in  1837  another  volume,  a  collection 

of  Flemish  poetry  and  legends;  Leeuw  ran  Vlandex-ny 
(the  “  Lion  of  Flanders,”)  a  truly  original  work,  which 
will  sustain-  his  reputation  as  a  national  romance  w  riter, 
appeared  in  1838.  In  1845  ho  obUiined  the  appuiiitnient 
of  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Universityof  Ghent,  where 
he  instructed  the  roj  al  children  in  the  Flemish  language 
and  literature.  C.  has  produced  a  variety  of  interesting 
sketches,  illustrative  of  Flemish  manners,  such  as  Even¬ 
ing  Hours  ;  The  Executioner's  Child;  The  New  Hiohe; 
The  Conscript ;  The.  l\tor  Gentleman;  {^uintin  Matsys; 
Pages  from  the  Bttok  of  Nature;  Jacob  van  ArUvelde  ; 
Blind  Bosa.  Ac.,  which  have  been  translatiHl  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  Danish,  and  even  the  Italian. 

Coii'N<*ioiioe<l«  a.  Having  conscience. 

a.  Having  no  conscience. 

C'oiisoioii'tioiiK.  a.  Governed  by  a  strict  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  consrience ;  regulated  by  conscience ; 
scrupulous;  just;  exact. 

C'oiiNOien  tioiiMly,  adv.  According  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience;  witli  a  strict  regard  to  right  and  wrong. 

<'oiiKcioii'tion«iiiOMM,  n.  Quality  of  being  conscien- 
Jio'19 ;  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  decisions  of  con¬ 
science;  a  sense  of  justice. 

C'oii'MC*ioiiM,  a.  [Lat.  from  con.  and  scio.io 

know.]  Knowing  something  along  with  another  or  oth¬ 
ers,  or  by  one’s  self;  self-knowing;  possessing  the  fac¬ 
ulty  or  power  of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  or  mental 
Operations. 

“  Matter  is  not  conscious  or  its  own  existeDoe.'*~ircn(ie^. 
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—Knowing  from  memory.  I 

**  The  d&msel  iheo  to  Taocred  eeDt,  - 

Who,  coiwctoiM  of  th*  oocasiuB,  feared  th*  erem.**  —  I^fydcn. 

—Knowing  by  ooiitK^iouttueati,  or  iitteinal  percvpliou  or 
peraUH^on;  apprit»cil;  aware;  eviioible. 

“The  qoeeo  wu  coa«c*o«u  to  hereelf  that  he  Lad  beeo  eooourafed 
hr  her."  ->  Cfareadoa.  I 

Con'wciouwly*  o/fr.  In  a  consoioua  nianiKT.  1 

Coii'McioiiHiieHH.  n.  [Fr. co/ufct>«cr;0**r 

StAte  or  being  coUMrious ;  kiiowietl^a  or  perce|»fu*n  oi 
what  p>i:»sei!  in  one’s  own  miud.  The  act  of  the  mind 
which  niaked  known  an  ititernal  object.  luUTuai  oense 
or  knowledge  of  gnilt  or  innocence. 

{Phtlo.)  C.  ts  the  recognition  by  the  mind  of  its  own 
acta.  While  it  is  thus  a  comprehensive  term  tor  the 
complement  of  ail  onr  mental  energies,  it,  neverlheles.^ 
from  its  high  generality,  cannot  at  nil  be  defiiml  It  is 
ao  eleiiieiittrj  that  it  is  impossible  to  re.snive  it  into  any 
notion  more  simple  than  itself.  But  while  C.  i~aiitiot 
logically  !►«  defiiie<L  it  may  still  l»c  philo-aiidiically  ana- 
lyze*!.  The  forms  under  which  this  condition  of  all 
tbinkiiig  operates,  are:  Iknowth  it  I knnuj^  J know  that 
and  /  that  f  tUxir*  ;  or.  in  other  wonis,  /  um 

conscious  that  I  know,  feel,  and  d«*sire.  .\nd  while  this 
is  so,  the  act  necessarily  involvi>s,  1,  a  knowing  miud; 
2,  a  known  object:  3,  a  re«*ognilion  by  the  mind  ot  its 
object.  It  accordingly  appears  that  C.  and  knowleilge 
mutually  involve  each  other;  th«*y  are  not  op|H>vsl  as 
really  diverse.  It  is  som-what  remarkable,  that  a  term 
in  all  ways  so  important  an  I  convenient,  should  have' 
esca{>etl  the  subtile  Greeks  and  the  rhetorical  l^^itins,  and 
that  it  should  have  l>een  reserve*!  for  De-^-irtes,  a  French-  • 
man,  to  iiitnaluce  the  term  oon.tci^fi/i,or  con'^iousm*?«N, 
in  its  moiern  signiheatiun.  An  iustinre  or  two  of  the 
Diotlern  use  of  the  word  may,  no  doubt,  bv  found  in  Q  iin- 
tiiian  and  the  Uatin  fathers;  but  iioconsistent  adoption 
of  it  is  to  be  met  with  before  the  time  jtist  specified. 
Among  the  R-'mairs,  if  two  Imliridoals  or  more  had  a 
omimon  knowIe«lg*‘  of  some  circum'-tance,such  a  kiiowl- , 
edge  WH.S  called  cr>rt<c»>nff'i,  tor  con-scio.)  t.mwU/gc  lft~] 
tcith  ;  but,  except  this,  the  term  w:is  always  em- 
ployo»l  in  a  nior.U  sense,  as  **qiiiv:ilent  to  our  word  c»>a- 
science.  The  general  conditbms  that  attach  to  C,  in  iis 
mcaiern  acreptition,  are  obvious  and  palpable  :  1.  That 
the  knowleilg  *  which  it  implies  is  actual,  and  not ' 
merely  potential.  For  example,  if  I  say  of  my  friend 
that  he  knows  the  sh.i(>e  of  the  ilomeof  the  (.\ipilol  in 
Washington,  that  it  U  round,  and  not  s^iuare.  I  iiie.in 
that  he  U  not  conscious  of  the  f;irt  at  the  present  nnej 
ment,  but  that  he  may  rendcretl  conscious  of  it  b\ 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  the  circnm*t;ince,  W»-j 
are,  in  truth,  conscious  only  of  the  present.  2.  The  I 
knowle^lge  which  it  impli«.*s  is  imrueiliate,  and  not  dis¬ 
tant,  Thus,  while  I  am  conscious  of  the  d<mie  of  St. 
Paul’s  while  I  look  at  it,  I  am  unronsciuns  of  it  when  it 
is  out  of  my  mind,  having  t'»  ransack  tlieHrc;in  iof  ineni> 
ory  to  bring  it  up  into  conscituisness  sis  often  as  I  wish 
to  recall  it.  Again,  in  the  third  place,  I  am  only  ctm- 
•cioos  in  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  some  definite  object,  [ 
as  contraste*!  either  with  noobjtKt.  or  with  another  oIhi 
ject  different  from  the  present  one  in  its  qnalities  and 
mo4lifications.  Thus,  suppose  I  am  conscious  of  the 
desk  at  which  I  writ**,  I  am  only  jetas  taking  the  present 
desk  in  cuntr.iSt  with  some  other  siipjjo-^ible  desk,  such 
as  one  of  a  l*anking-house,  at  which  seventl  men  write  | 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  always' 
judgment  in  every  ;tct  of  consciousness,  or  the  affirm  i- ' 
tion  or  negation  of  one  thing  l»eing  or  not  being,  hav¬ 
ing  or  wanting  the  qualifications  of  another.  We  can-l 
not.  In  truth,  diacrimin  »te  without  judging :  so  that  this  | 
fourth  condition  might  stand  Jts  :i  corollary  to  the  third, 
Krery  act  of  mind,  in  truth,  iinpliee  a  judgment,  as  every 
act  of  consciousness  implies  an  a«*t  of  affirmation  or  ne-l 
gatioii.  The  fifth  undeniable  act  of  ctmsclousiie-is  is 
meiiiorv ;  for  I  caiinotl>econ'*cioU'4  of  an  oljject  wiihont 
di-4criminatiiig  it  from  another  state  of  mind  to  which 
the  pr»**enl  one  was  only  a  siicc‘*8.sful  ph«0)omenon.  I 
distinguish  all  the  sejuintte  art?*  of  riuiscloiisness, 
and  I  can  only  distingtii-ih  tneni  by  the  aid  of  rnem<*ry. 
as  I  can  only  discriminate  them  by  the  help  of  jinlg- 
ment.  .As  the  fourth  coinlition  <»f  C.  this  one  holds  the 
position  of  being  a  second  c*»rollary  to  the  ihir'I.  lj**ile 
niu  Irulv  his  r^-m  irk-M,  in  his  \oitrfaux  Kssiis  (Hh.  ii. 

c.  27,  s.  13i,  thit  “if  our  imiiu-diate  internal  ex|H*rience 
is  not  certain,  there  can  l^e  no  iriilh  of  fact  of  which  we 
can  be  assur‘*d.”  AH  speculators  agree  in  this.  l»ofh 
sceptical  and  dogmatical.  But  n  d  only  is  cons4-iousness 
the  evidence  and  authority  of  all  legitiinatespecnlation  : 
it  is  likew.se  the  source  and  .spring  from  which  it  fl  iw-s. 
As  the  criterion  of  phiUisophy,  it  must  lie  cl»^r  and  nn- 
a<lulterated:  and  hence,  there  emerge  three  great  laws 
that  regulate  its  legitimate  development.  The-^eare: 
1,  that  it  be  charged  with  no  bict  but  what  is  simple 
and  ultimate;  2,  that  all  the  facts  as<  ril*e<l  to  conscious¬ 
ness  be  taken  without  reserve  in  coming  to  any  conclu¬ 
sion ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  facts,  or  what  these 

d. ita  imply,  be  accepte<i  a.s  legitimate  in  nny  process  of 
inquiry.  .As  one  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  ai-cepf- 
ing  or  of  rejecting  the-te  leading  laws,  may  l»e  mentione<l 
the  circumstance,  that  on  the  duality  or  unify  of  the 
first  fact  of  cofiscimisness  hangs  altogether  the  entire 
system  of  specniation  which  any  infjnir*-r  may  ailopt. 
If.  in  saying  that  /  p^rr^ir*  a  stonx.  I  do  not  recognize 
that  there  are  two  independent  rdijw  ts  in  this  act.  my 
perceiving  mim/,  and  the  stnn^  which  I  per  eivo,  as  two 
sei*arate  independent  existences,  !mt  maintain,  with 
Berkeley,  Fichte, and  Perrier,  that  what  seems  a  stone  is 
not  really  a  stone,  luit  only  a  modx  of  m.v  mind  or  of 
some  other  miml,  then  I  deny  the  duality  of  the  sub* 
stancos,  and  assert  their  unity.  And  if  1  do  so,  1  deny 
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the  doctrines  of  realism,  and  accept  those  of  idealism, 
and.  lM)^^ibly,  ul  p^ttithci.-m. 

C'oii'»i*ript\  a.  ajnjnri})tu>\  fn»ni  ronscriho  —  con, 

and  jccrile/,  to  wiitej  ntlcii  douii  together;  regis* 
Icrcd ;  eiii  oiled. 

Omscrijk  Pu/hfts  (patres  constTipti),  in  Roniati  an- 
titjUiiy.  wa.s  an  Hp(M-ltalloli  of  the  aeluitora,  Irolii  their 
name.'*  la'iiig  legialcnsi  together. 

— H.  One  t  iirdhsi  to  berve  ns  u  soldier  in  (he  army.  See 

CON.M  IllPTIO.X 

I'oiiHcrip'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  con.<cri/»<io.]  An  enndling 
or  re^isieiiiig.  a  ciuiipulbory  etmduieiit  of  idiiuis 

lor  iiuiitari  *»r  naval  M*rvi«e.  —  The  C.  in  the  Koni.tii 
coinnionweallli  w.u»  made,  not  by  lot,  but  by  arbiimry  < 
sebs.ii<  n  b>  tlie  coii.ouls  fioni  among  the  bulk  ol  thej 
citizens  when  ably  w.is  ri‘4|nirisi.  In  France,  the 
was  e>taidishisl  during  the  KeVolutioti,  l>efore  which 
pi-ritsj  (he  ainii«-s  of  that  ctiiiiitry  hud  been  recniitt-«l 
by  loiuiitary  enlUlnieiit.  TUe  wonl  is  tii>l  usetlina^ 
law'  of  l79>.  .Acc'onliiig  to  the  law  as  at  present  (-stale; 
li>hed,  all  citizeii.>  are  liable  to  the  C.  at  theHgeof2U.| 
I'.a*  h  arroudisaeuient  has  its  Coutiugent  allotted  to  it- 
out  of  the  total  iiiiiiilK.-r  re«|iiired  tor  the  service,  and 
this  nunil>er  is  filbsl  up  by  lot  trom  the  youths  liable  to 
the  f.  J  here  are,  however,  varituis  claini.s  tor  exemp¬ 
tion  recognized  by  tbc  law.  .\  Mtnilar  sy^(etll  was  occa-; 
Momiiiy  resortisl  io  in  this  ctmutry.  during  the  civil  war. 
Coil'wecoil.  in  Canada  a  poet-village  ol  Piiiice  K«l- 
ward  CO.,  nbt.  22  ni.  W.  of  Belleville,  and  15  ni.  from , 
Brighton  :  />op.  abt.  360. 

Coil  wecralo,  r,  a.  |  I.at.  con.vcro,  cmisccrctfeii  —  cwi,j 
and  sacro^  tnuii  sactr^  Siicnsl ;  Fr.  efOL<arrrr.]  To  nmkel 
or  declare  to  be  siicred.  —  To  appn»priate  to  sacred  u.-es ; 
to  set  apart,  d«slicate.  hallow,  or  devote  to  the  service  ol 
G'mI. — To  csitionize.  | 

Consecrate,  a.  Sacred;  devoted;  consecrated.  ; 

••  Thmt  consecrait  place."  —  J/Uton,  ' 

Coii's<^crate4l, /).  o.  Made  fticrtsl;  separated  from  a 
coinuiou  to  a  Ktcred  use ;  dedicated  to  the  service  ot  God. 

*'  That  consecrated  roof  "  —  Skaks. 
<'on'so<*rato<liiess,  n.  State  of  le-ing  consecrated. 
Con  semiler,  n.  SiUne  as  Coxs* CR.\Tt»R,  //.  r. 

Con  sorrHtiii;;*  ppr.  or  a.  Making  sacred;  appro¬ 
priating  to  a  sacred  use;  dedicating  to  the  service  of 
G<h1  ;  devoting. 

Coiiworra'tion,  n.  Act  of  conaeemting.  or  of  sepa¬ 
rating  Iroin  a  coniimm  to  a  SilcrtHi  use,  or  of  devoting 
and  dtalimtiiig  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  —  CaiH»nizalio||. 

A  iiewly-biiilt  church  is  consecrated  with  cer¬ 
tain  cerenumies.  varying  in  differetit  communities.  Tlie 
adniii»!<iou  of  a  bishop  to  his  oflice  is  called  his  oon- 
sreration. 

<’on'«*o<*rfttor,  n.  One  who  consei-rates. 

A’oii  jserratory,  a.  That  makes  sacred.  (R.) 
Coiiwerla  noons,  a.  [L;*t.  cfmsrctanrus.  See  Infra.] 
That  follows  of  ctuirse. —  Btouni. 

Con'HOOittry ,  u.  [Litt.  cvnseciarius.  from  consreiari.  to 
follow  after  eagerly,  from  con,  and  reci-iri,  to  follow 
eagerly,  from  sc/fui,  sfCutus,  to  follow.j  (.'on&equeiit ; 
consequcniial ;  following  by  coDse«4ue!ice.  (r.) 
Con'Mectory,  n.  Deduction  from  premises;  conse¬ 
quence;  corollary. 

Consecii'tion.  n.  [I^t.  rtm.vcti/io — cc'ii.  and  seffvoTy 
srrnius.  to  follow.]  A  follow, iig  of  one  tiling  alter 
another;  a  following  or  sequel  ;  tmiu  of  consequeuces 
or  diductions  ;  succession.  j 

Conseo'iltivc,  a.  (Fr.  cons/tnth/;  It.  consrcutiro!\\ 

Following  in  train;  sncct-eding  one  another  in  a  regu-| 

lar  order;  successive;  follow iug;  coiisequenlial ;  suc¬ 
ceeding.  I 

*•  The  actions  of  man,  contecutic*  to  Toliiion.'’— Xo<4c.  | 

ConHOO’ii lively,  adv.  By  way  of  consequence  or 
suc<  essioii. 

Con«eo'nlivene<4S.  n.  Quality  of  In  ing  consecutive. | 
i'4>ii<ae$;iii'na,  or  Qct>ic,i  in\,  in  Central  Amcrica.a 
volcano  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  K.  sideof  t'oiicli^tgua  Gulf. 
Its  height  is  abt.  4,<KI0  !«*et  from  the  mean  level.  The 
last  eruption  «>rcnrred  in  January,  1^36. 
CoiiHoiios'eeiice*  C’onsoneii'c’oiicy,  n.  [From 
lait.  consrnrserns,  ppr.  of  consrnescrrt,  to  grow  olil  toge¬ 
ther,  from  otn,  and  senrsrrre,  to  grow  old.]  Decay,  io  all 
)iarts,  through  uge.  —  HV/rcei/cr. 

C’oiiw<^ii'Hiial,  a.  (I.At.  consensus^  to  agree.]  (CirtI 
Ijtiw.)  A  coiitr.ict  is  consmsuid  wln-n  completed  by  the 
consent  of  the  |»artjes  merely,  w  ithout  any  further  act. 

iPiiysiid.)  \VlH*n  one  motion  givea  rise  to  the  produc-j 
tion  of  another  motion  contrary  to  or  independent  of 
the  will,  the  latter  i^  called  a  consmsual  morrmew/  ;  as  j 
f.g^  the  contraction  of  the  iris  when  the  eye  is  volun-l 
tirily  directisl  itiwanls. 

ConwViit'.  n.  (lAt.  See  the  verb.]  A  sense  or  1 

I  feeling  in  uni*Mui  with  that  of  anotlier.  —  .An  agreement 
or  yielding  of  the  mind  or  w  ill  to  what  is  pro|Hfcied  ;  ac- 

•  <N»nI  of  minds;  unity  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  agree- 
I  inent :  haniiony  ;  sympathy,  conconl ;  assent;  acquies¬ 
cence;  concurrence  ;  joint  oi>eration. 

{Ltitc.)  C.  is  iiiiplivHl  in  every  agreement.  It  snpfwxes 
a  phvsicail  |K»wrr  to  act.  a  moral  power  of  acting,  and  a' 
J  geiioiiH,  detiTiuined,  and  free  use  of  these  jsfwers.  (’.is 
I  trpress^  when  directly  given,  either  n’m  roce  or  in 
■  writing.  It  is  irnp/iW/.  when  manifested  by  signs,  actions, , 

*  or  facts,  or  by  inact4<ui  or  silence,  which  raise  a  pre- 

I  sumption  that  the  C  has  Ifeen  given.  1 

' p  n,  [Lat.  rons»^io  —  con,  and  to  discover  by  the ! 

senses,  to  think,  to  feel ;  Fr.  consen/ir.]  To  think  in 
'  unison  with  another:  b»  be  of  the  same  mind:  to  agree 
I  or  accord  :  to  hannonixe.  —  To  yield;  to  accede;  to  ac- 
I  quie^e;  to  assent;  to  comply;  to  allow;  to  admit;  tOj 
I  grant ;  to  concede.  1 


A'oiiKentane'ity,  n.  Mutual  agreement ;  consentane- 

ou^ni‘t«9. 

<'Oiis»eiilR'li€H>llw.  a,  Agri'eable  to;  consistent  with. 

i  oiiJ^eiita’iieously,  adc.  Agree.'ib(y ;  con>Uteutly  ; 
siiiiHldy. 

A'oiis»4‘iitH'lioouwiieKM,  n.  Agreement;  coutlstence. 

i'4>iis»4‘iitVr,  n.  One  wtiu  coiisetits. 

<011^4*11  o.  [Lilt,  am.^'idirns.]  Consenting; 

agn-ciitg  III  iiiiiid  ;  nccurd.iiit  in  oj-inion. 

A’oiis»4*iit'iiit;,  n.  Tbeactot  one  wla>c*>nsents.  “Avoid¬ 
able  ci/fU'r-iiitny.'.  "  —  Jip.  'Jaylt/T.  (  H>/rosf»r.) 

4'oiiw4»ii('iii4;ly4  adr.  In  u  consenting  Djanner. 

A'4>n  H4^4|(i4‘iil*e,  w.  [I-iit.  rfmse>iU*titta.  from  ren.  and 
seifut/r,  krtftfn.'-,  to  follow.]  Tliat  w  hich  hdlow.-  fr<  m  hiiy 
act,  cans*',  principle,  or  series  of  acib-n.'-;  an  ev  ni  t.r 
cffMt  ppslnced  by  tM.ine  precwllng  act  (-i  c.  use:  a  re¬ 
sult,  *ir  i.-aiie.  —  Interence;  deduction;  <•*.•!. lutTion  ((f 
caiis4*  and  effect.  —  liiqiortaoce ;  moiiietii ;  dietinetion; 
as,  a  person  of  consrtfumcr. 

*'  The  anger  of  AchUles  nns  of  auch  roneeqvtnet.  that  it  em- 
broil«d  the  kiogs  of  Greece."  —  Addison. 

( The  conclii>ion  of  a  syllogism,  or  th^it  which 
ref-iiIts  from  the  premises.  - 

<'on'K4^qii4'tit4  u  [Fr ,  from  Lat.  conx^Mcnx.]  F<dlow- 
iiig.  as  the  natural  effect. 

(j>-^c)  Following  by  necessary  inference  or  rational 
do«lii(  tion. 

— ti.  That  which  follows  a  cause;  effect;  result;  conse¬ 
quence. 

{Lofjie.)  Infenmce;  deduction  ;  cons»‘queDce.  Used  io 
opjsisition  UKffiferxdtsit. 

The  second  tt  rni  of  a  ratio. 

i'ons4K|UOii  t  iai*  a.  Following  as  the  effect  or  con- 
s«-qiM*iH:e. —  .As>tiiniiig  the  air  of  a  lierson  of  coiise- 
quoiM'c;  v:iiiigl‘*ri(*us ;  conceited  ;  {K.)ni{a*iis. 

(fytg.)  Having  the  coiisequeiice  ju^tly  oonnected  with 
the  premi-es ;  conclusive. 

<’oiiK4‘4|iiPii'tiHlly,  adr.  AViih  just  deduction  of 
coiis^-queiices;  by  coii.-equeiice ;  n<j(  immediately  ;  eveul- 
ually. 

— AVIth  Hssunied  importance;  with  ronceit. 

C'oiiwoqiieu'tialiiesM,  u.  Quality  of  being  conse¬ 
quential. 

<'on'w4*qu4'iilly«  adr.  By  c<»ns* qm-nce ;  in  conse- 
qiience  ol  ►*.>meliiii»g ;  according;  lheiefi»rr. 

<  oii'«%4‘44ueiitii4*^i*,  n  Kegular  counoclion  of  propo¬ 
sitions;  i'on>eciition  of  discourse. 

C'oiitaer'tifm.  «.  [I.:it.  rrnt.^rrtio^  from  cfm.trrrre,  fr*n- 
S'Ttuut.  to  join  ti»gether,  from  con,  aud  srrtrt,  to  j<*iii.J 
Junction;  adiptatioii.  iR.) 

<'onw<*rv'al>lc.  a.  That  may  be  kept  or  preservi-d 
from  di*cay  or  injury. 

<'on<44*r  v'ail<*y  •  n.  (L.  l.at.  ron.serro»fiVi.  froni  Izit.  cr/n- 
srrrans,  from  cunserro^  to  pre>erve.J  Conservation  ;  i-rea*- 
ervation. 

Ciniserv'ant,  o-  cfmsrrrfrns.]  Preserving:  hav¬ 

ing  the  |siwcr  or  quality  of  preserving  from  decay,  or 
destruction. 

C’oiiHerva  tion,  n.  (Fr  .  from  I.i»t.  <v»n.«errofio.]  Act 
of  c»»n-;erving  <*r  pres»'r\iiig.  guardiini.  or  pndeefing; 
lin'Servation ;  the  ke>  ping  <«f  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire 
stite. 

C'onwopva'tional,  a.  That  tends  to  preserve;  pre¬ 
servative.  (R.  ♦ 

A’oiiworv'atiwm.  n.  (For con^errof/rlna.  from  mnsrrra' 
fi’rr.)  (  /*<  lit. )  The  principles  of  the  ct»n>er^'ati ve  jwrty. 

Coiisorv'ali ve,  a.  PreM-rvaitve;  h;<*irig  power  to 
pr*^erve  in  a  safe  and  entire  state,  or  from  loss.  wa.<te, 
or  injury. —  .Adhering  to  exiting  institutions;  opposed 
to  political  changes. 

— n.  (/Wf.)  Olio  who  aims  to  pres«*rve  fmm  ruin.  Inno¬ 
vation.  iiyiiry,  or  radical  cliatige;  one  opposed  to  poiiti- 
ail  chaiigtTt  in  the  state  or  g(»veriiiiieiit. 

C4>nw4»r% 'at4iiro,  n.  [Kr.froni  It.  <rmit*Tro<orto.]  .A 
name  given  to  schools  iiotitnted  for  tlie  purp^w*-  <*f  ad¬ 
vancing  the  study  of  niu*<ie.  and  maintaining  its  purity. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  French  de  Muritfur.  fonndf*d 
in  Paris,  17M.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  over  66 
different  classes,  in  which  all  api»er(aining  b*  mu«ic  and 
also  declamation  is  taught  by  the  l»est  masters.  The 
elementary  works  puljbhed  b*  this  ('.  for  all  instni- 
nients  are  known  over  the  whole  world.  Next  to  the  C 
of  France  come  tho(»e  of  Milan.  Marsaw.  Prague.  Brus¬ 
sels.  and  Vienna,  which  last  was  estaldi.shis!  in 
In  1H42,  a  w;is  established  in  L*  Ipsic,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  Mendelssohn,  which  Is  reckoned  the  iii««st  im- 
|H*rtant  in  Germany  m  the  present  day.  In  Cologtie  a 
similar  ('  was  founded  in  1^49. 

Con'HePA  alOP,  w.  (Lit.;  Fr.  c^msrTrafnrr.‘\  A  pre- 
^rver;  one  who  preserves  from  injury  or  violation. 

(L<i»c.)  A  guardian.  ( So  UM?d  in  Connecticut.) 

A’onsopv'alopy,  n.  A  place  for  preserving  anything 

ill  a  state  desired. 

Hart.)  A  glass  house  for  the  reception  of  tender 
plants  that  require  protection  fmm  the  we:ither.  A 
con^ervatorv  requires  a  little  artificial  heat  fp>m  a 
stove  pUce(*l  within  it  in  winter  only;  and  this  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  point  of  difference  la-tween  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  hot-honse.  which  is  heated  by  pi|H-s.  and 
an  apiKimtns  for  the  tninsmis.-ion  of  hot  air.  Ihroiigh- 
ont  the  year,  as  well  as  by  a  bark-l*ed  Conservatones 
are  often  rendered  an  ornamental  feature  in  a  building 
when  attached  to  it.  and  connected  with  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  apartments,  or  fonnini;  the  entrance. 

_ X  irratuitons  school  of  music  and  declamation.  SeeCJON- 

SEBV4TOIRE. 

Conwopv  atPix.  n.  [Lat.]  A  woman  who  preserves 
from  injury.  Ac. 

ConwePve'*  r-  conserrer;  I^t.  consrrro  —  con, 

and  «rro,  to  save,  to  preserve,  to  keep.]  To  keep  to 
gether;  to  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  sUte;  to  save;  ts 
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pre8»"rve.  —  To  defend.  —  To  candy  or  pickle  for  preser¬ 
vation. 

Con  serve,  n.  That  which  is  conserved,  or  preserved, 
particularly  fruits,  by  ineaiis  of  sugar,  &c.  ;  u  preserve. 

Coiiserv’er,  n.  Ojie  who  conserves  or  preserves;  one 
wlio  prepares  conserves. 

CoiiHliohock'eii,  in  Pennsyh'ania.  w  post-village  of 
.Montgomery  co.,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  ubt.  16  ni.  N. 
W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  about  2.200. 

Coii$ii<l  er,  V.  a.  [Fr.  considCre.r ;  Lat,  cwsiiZcro,  from 
fo/i,  aud  the  root  sidy  allied  to  Gr.  eidoy  idOy  to  see,  to 
perceive,  to  know.  |  'I’o  look  at  closely,  earnestly,  care¬ 
fully;  to  observe  ami  examine;  to  view  with  care  and 
attention;  to  fix  the  mind  on;  to  reflect  or  meditate  on 
carefully;  to  weigh;  to  ponder;  to  revolve;  to  study; 
to  contemplate.  —  To  have  respect  or  regard  to;  to  re¬ 
spect  or  regard;  to  take  into  view  or  account. 

— y.  n.  To  tliink  seriously,  maturely,  or  carefully;  to  n^- 
volve  ill  tlie  mind;  to  deliberate;  to  reflect;  to  ponder. 

Coiishrerable,  a.  [Fr.  considcrahU.]  Tliat  may  be 
cohsiilered;  worthy  of  consiileratitui. —  Worthy  of  re¬ 
gard,  respect,  or  attenti(»n.  —  Deserving  of  mUice;  of 
some  distinction.  —  Imp  ortant ;  valuable.  —  Moderately 
large;  not  small;  more  tliuu  little. 

Coiisid^erableiiess.  n.  Importance;  dignity;  mo¬ 
ment;  value;  desert;  a  claim  to  notice. 

'*  Bj  being  heirs,  they  acquire  a  conftideraUlenttnn,  and  are  forci¬ 
bly  iiiipuscd  upon  the  coiupaguy."-*^'oti<.  a/ the  Tongue. 

Coiisid'erably,  adv.  In  a  degree  deserving  notice; 
in  a  degree  nut  trifling  or  unimportant. 

Consid'eraiice*  n.  conaid^'rantia’y  \*r.  considf- 

rama ;  It.  consideranza.]  Quality  of  beiug  cousiderablo. 
(R.) 

Coiisid'oratc,  a.  [Lat.  cmind'ratufty  from  constdem. 
See  Consider.]  Given  to  consideration,  or  to  solier  re¬ 
flection;  circumspect;  careful;  thoughtful;  serious; 
prudent;  deliberate;  moderate. 

“  Tbe  expediency  may  appear  to  every  considerate  man.”  Addison. 

Consid'eratoly,  adv.  In  a  considerate  manner. 

CoiiHid'cratenc«i9,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cousidcr- 
Hte;  prinleiice. 

Considora'tion,  n.  [Lnt.  comnderaHo.']  Act  of  con¬ 
sidering;  mental  view;  mature  thought;  serious  delib¬ 
eration. 

"  I>et  us  think  with  co»»»rfcr  ition,  and  consider  with  acknowl¬ 
edging.  and  acknowledge  with  admiration."  —  Sidneg. 

— Contemphition ;  meditation  upon  any  thing;  as,  “the 
considrration  of  her  virtues.” —  Sidney. 

—Importance;  claim  to  notice;  worthiness  of  regard;  re¬ 
spect;  as,  “an  antluir  oi conuileration.''* — Addison, 

— Motive  of  action;  ground  of  conduct. 

“  He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to 
search  an  asylum."  —  Drydcn. 

— Equivalent ;  compensation. 

"  We  are  provident  enough  not  to  part  with  any  thing  service¬ 
able  to  our  bodies  under  a  good  co/Miderotton,  but  make  little  ac- 
oouut  of  our  souls.*'  — £<ty. 

(Low.)  Tlio  material  cause  of  a  contract,  without 
which  it  is  nut  binding  on  the  party.  C.  is  said  to  he 
either  expressed  or  implied.  An  express  C.  is  where  the 
motive  nr  inducement  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  is 
distinctly  ‘leclared  by  its  term,  as  wlmre  a  man  bar- 
gtins  to  sell  his  land  for  $100.  It  is  implied,  whore  an 
act  is  done,  or  a  legal  demand  forl'Orne,  at  the  reque.st 
of  another,  without  an  express  stipulation;  in  which 
case,  the  law  presuinos  an  adequate  C.  for  the  act  or  for¬ 
bearance  to  have  been  the  inducement  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  offer  of  the  other ;  as  where  a  person  comes  to 
an  inn  and  makes  use  of  it,  intention  to  pay  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  is  presumed.  C.  is  also  either  valuahle.y 
that  is,  for  money  or  an  equivalent ;  or  it  is  of  natural 
affection,  certain  degrees  of  relationship  affording  in 
some  cases  sutheient  considerati«>n  for  a  gift. 

Coii^iU'crator,  n.  One  who  considei’s  or  reflects.  (R.) 

Coiisicl'erer,  n.  A  man  of  reflection;  a  thinker. 

Coii9i<roriii$;r«  prep.  Taking  into  account  or  consid¬ 
eration;  making  allowance  for. 

»— «.  The  act  of  pondering  or  reflecting;  thought;  re¬ 
flection.  —  Wtreeder. 

CoiiHi4rerlng:ly9  adv.  With  consideration  or  delib¬ 
eration. 

Co!lHiy;ii\  r.  a.  [Lat.  ennsigno  —  can,  nml  signo,  from 
signum, 'A  fix^n,  seal,  or  mark.]  To  d'diver  over  to  an¬ 
other  by  a  formal  agreement;  to  transfer;  to  give  in 
trust;  to  commit,  as  a  charge  or  trust;  to  intrust;  to 
give,  grant,  or  deliver  ;  to  commit;  to  deposit. 

CoiiHisj^'iiature,  n.  [0.  Fr.J  A  full  or  joint  signa¬ 
ture  or  stamping. 

{/cdng'sin.)  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  Countersign; 
watchword ;  a  sentinel. 

consign^,  pp.  of  const^'ner.]  One 
to  wliom  a  consignment  is  made. 

ConHiy;n'or,  n.  <hie  who  consigns :  a  consignor. 

Coii9i:;:ikirioaiit,  a.  Expressing  joint  sigiiiflcation. 

CoiiHi^^iiifica'tioik^  n.  [Lat.  con,  Eng.  significationy 
q.  v.]  Joint  signification. 

CoiiHi^riiirieati  vc«  a.  [Lat.  can,  and  Eng.  significa¬ 
tive^  (|.  V.]  That  has  the  same  meaning. 

— n.  A  word,  syllable,  or  charact'T  which  has  the  same 
signification  as  some  other.  —  Worcester. 

Coiisi^^nify.  v.  a.  [Lat.  con,  ami  si>rnificarey  from  sig- 
num,  a  sign,/ac«?rc.  to  make.]  To  mark  or  denote  in  con¬ 
nection  with  something  else. 

Consis^^n'iiieiit,  n.  Act  of  consigning;  the  thing  con¬ 
signed. 

{Cun.)  Goods  sent  or  delivftre<l  to  a  factor  for  sale. — 
The  writing  hy  which  anything  is  consigned. 

Cousitf  «or',  n.  One  who  makt^s  a  consignment. 

CoiiMirieiieo,  n.  [Lat.  con,  aud  SiUirCyio  leap.]  Co- 
iacideuce;  coocurreuce. 


ConAim'ilar,  a.  [Lat.  con,  and  Eng.  simiJary  q.  v.] 
That  has  a  common  resemblance.  (K.) 

CoiiKimil'itucle,  a.  [Fr.  consimihtude.  See  Simili¬ 
tude.]  Joint  resemblance ;  similitude,  (n.) 

Consist'  V.  71.  [Fr.  cfnisister ;  Lat.  consisto  —  con,  and 
sisto,  to  cause  to  stand,  from  sto,  to  sbind ;  Gr.  histemiy 
to  cause  to  stand;  Sans,  tishtdmi,  from  sidy  to  stand.] 
To  stand  or  stay  together;  lo  be  in  a  fixed  or  permanent 
state,  as  a  body  composed  of  jiarts  in  union  or  connec¬ 
tion ;  to  subsist:  to  reinaiu  coherent;  to  be  comprised  ; 
to  lie;  to  be  composed  or  made  np ;  to  Co-exist;  to  be 
coinpatilde ;  to  agree. 

Coiisist'eiiee,  I'oiisist'eiioy,  n.  [Fr.  cnnsisiance.] 
A  standing  or  staying  together  ;  a  I'eing  fixed  in  union  ; 
that  state  of  a  body  in  which  compom  nt  parts  remain 
fi.xed.  —  A  degree  of  density  ;  substance  ;  make.  —  Firiu- 
ness  of  constitution:  agreement  or  harnuuiy  of  parts; 
agreement  or  harmony  with  one's  self,  or  with  itself; 
cougruity ;  uniformity;  accordancy. 

Coiisist'eiit^  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cousiVcns.]  Standing 
or  staying  togetlier;  fixeil ;  firm  ;  nut  fluid  ;  nut  contra- 
dicti'i-y  ;  compatible;  congruous;  suitable;  uniform;  ac¬ 
cordant;  consonant;  contbriiiable. 

C'oil9i9l'eiltly,  adv.  In  a  consistent  manner. 

C'onsisto'rial,  C'ou'sistory,  a.  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  a  consistory. 

Coiisisto'rian,  a.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian 
usseiiildies.  (R.) 

Coiisisto'riuni,  n.  [Lat  ]  See  Consistory. 

Coii'sislory,  n.  [Lat.  cimsislorium,  from  ermsisto  ;  Fr. 
consi.doire.j  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons  ;  also 
certain  spiritual  courts  holdon  by  the  bi^hops  in  each 
diocese.  At  Rome  the  consistory  denote.s  the  judicial 
court  constitute*!  by  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  reji- 
rcsentative  bo*Iy  of  the  refonued  church  in  France  is 
styled  coiistspiry. 

Coii90'ciate«  f.  a.  [Lat.  consficio,  cmi.sociatus—con,  and 
soctw.s',  a  companion.]  To  unite  or  join  together;  to  as¬ 
sociate;  to  cement  or  bold  in  close  union. 

— v.n.  To  unite;  to  coalesce. 

— n.  A  partner;  an  associate.  (R.) 

Consocuk'iion^  n.  Actof  consociating ;  intimate  union 
of  persons ;  association  ;  fellowship ;  uUiuiice ;  companion¬ 
ship  ;  union  of  tilings. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  union  of  Congregational  churches  by 
their  pastors  and  delegates  ;  an  ecclesiastical  body  or 
convention. —  Worcester. 

CoiiMOCia'tioiial,  a.  That  relates  to  a  consociation. 

C'oiiHoVablc*  a.  That  may  he  consoled  or  comforted. 

Coimola'tion,  w.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  consolatioy  from  con- 
solnryconsolatus.  See  Console.]  A  consoling  or  southing; 
solace;  comfort;  alleviation  of  misery  or  distress  of 
mind;  refreshment  of  mind  or  spirits  ;  that  which  com¬ 
forts;  the  cause  of  comfort. 

Coii90la'tioii«  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
co..  about  41  m.  K.  of  Louisville. 

Coii90la'to<lel  Hla^re,  n.  [It.,  the  consulate  of  the 
sea.]  {Marit.  Law.)  A  code  of  sea-laws  compiled  by 
order  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Aragon.  This  code  has 
been  translate*!  into  every  language  of  Europe,  and  was 
r**priuted,  Paris,  1831,  in  the  collection  of  Lois  murd- 
times,  hy  J.  M.  Pardessns  :  a  collection  of  sea-laws  which 
is  very  complete. — Botivier. 

Coii'solator, n.  [Lat  •,l\.cfmsolaiore;'ST.consolate.ur.'] 
One  who  consoles  ;  a  comforter,  (r.) 

Coii^ol'alory,  a.  [Lat.  consolat07'ius.\  Tending  to 
give  solace,  consolation,  or  comlort;  refreshing  to  the 
mind  ;  assuaging  grief. 

Console',  n.  a.  [Fr.  consoler  ;  T/it.  consolor  —  con,  and 
solor,  to  c*)mfort,  to  solace.  See  Soi.ace.]  To  give  solace 
to  another ;  t*>  comfort;  t*)  cheer  the  mind  in  distress  or 
depression  ;  to  alleviate  grief;  to  soothe  ;  to  encourage; 
to  8upp*)rt. 

Con'sole,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ronsolidare,  to  make  firm  or 
solid  — con,  an*l  .solidus^  8*di*l.J  {Arcfi.'x  A  richly  orna¬ 
mented  bracket  in  tlie  form  of  a  corbel  (see  Curuel), 


Fig.  667.  —  console. 

fastened  to  a  wall  to  form  a  support  for  busts,  statuettes, 
candelabra,  Ac.,  or  used  t*>  support  a  ctirnice  as  a  mo- 
dillion.  —  The  name  console-tahle  is  applied  to  a  semicir¬ 
cular  table  projecting  fnjin  the  w’all,  and  8Upp*>rted  on 
brackets  terminating  in  a  8*>lld  f*>ot,  or  fixe<l  to  the  wall. 
There  are  othi*r  forms  of  coiisole-tahles,  but  this  is  tlic 
most  coinnion. 

Coiisol'itlmit,  a.  [Lat.  consolidans,  ppr.  of  consoli- 
dare;  Fr.  cvtisolidant.)  That  tends  to  consolidate. 


Consolidate,  W.  a.  [Fr.  o-nsolider;  Lat.  cemsoUdo,  con- 
solxUatus — cow,  and  solidus,  solid.]  To  make  wholly  solid 
or  firm;  t*>  press  tugelber  loose  or  separate  parts  and 
form  a  compact  mas.s ;  to  harden  or  make  dense  and 
firm  ;  to  unite  int**  one  ;  to  unite  parts  that  have  been 
separated  ;  to  compact ;  to  compress  ;  to  ccinibine. 

— V.  n.  To  grow  solid  ;  to  grow  firm  uud  hard  ;  to  uuiteand 
become  solid. 

— a.  (*onsuIi‘late*l.  (r.) 

CoiiMoriilated,  a.  Made  solid,  hard,  or  compact; 
united. 

Coii9olida'tlon,  n.  Actof  consolidating;  state  of 
being  consolidated;  solidification. 

Coii90l'idati  VO,  a.  [Fr.  consolidaiif;  Pr.  consolidatiu  ; 
ISp.  and  It.  coyisoluialivo.]  {JJid.)  A  consolidaticg  medi¬ 
cine.  —  Bailey. 

Coii'90ls,  n.pl.  [From  Consolid.cte.  Fr.  consolides.''] 
'ibe  chief  English  funded  goveinnient  security  formed 
of  the  three  per  cent,  coiisolidatt-d  annuities:  i.e.  an¬ 
nuities  payable  to  bond-lioUlers  by  way  of  interest  on 
their  deposits  in  the  public  funds,  and  liearing  iiiten  st 
at  par  of  three  per  cent.  (Ihey  are  colloquially  termed 
in  England  the  iliree per 

Coii'soiiaiioo,  Coii'90iiniicy,  7).  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
co7is<mu7itia  —  ccw,  and  .'owaws,  to  souTxl.J  Agree- 

ment ;  consistency;  unison  ;  cougruity  ;  suituMeut'Ss. 

{Mus.)  A  sounding  tugelher  or  in  unison;  accord  or 
ngreeiiient  of  simulianeous  sounds;  concord  ;  barniotiy. 

Coii'NOiiaitt,  a.  [Lat  Ila\jng  agreement 

or  consistency  ;  congruous :  suitable; — usually  preceding 
with  or  to;  as,  ctnsona7il  to  nature. 

iMus.)  Composed  of  consonances ;  accordant;  harmo¬ 
nious. 

— 7?.  A  letter  sounded  along  with  a  vowel,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  sounded  by  itself. 

(Physiol.)  A  breath,  or  sound  produced  in  the  larynx, 
which  sufleis  more  or  less  interru]>tion  in  its  passage 
through  the  vtical  tube.  —  DuntjHson. 

C'oiiKonniit'al,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  a  c*>n8onant. 

i'uil'KOikniitly,  adv.  By  consonance;  consistently;  in 
agreement. 

Con'soiiantiiesA,  71.  Consistency;  congniity;  state 
of  being  consonant  or  hurmoiiious. 

Coii'NOiious,  a.  [Lat.  cc;7iioaux.]  Agreeing  in  sound  ; 
syniphonious.  —  Johnson. 

Coil  Korcli'iii.  [It.,  with  deafness.]  A  direction 

to  perforin  a  passage,  if  on  a  jiiaiioforte,  with  the  dam¬ 
pers  down,  or  on  a  violin  with  the  mute  on  ;  it  is  usually 
written  short,  C.  S. 

Coii'sorf,  71.  [Lat.  cow. 'ors  —  cot?,  and  .^ors,  sortis.  lot.] 
lie,  slie,orthat  which  shares  Ihe  same  lot  withanother; 
a  companion;  a  partner;  an  intimate  associate;  a  wife 
or  husband  ; — applied  in  a  modern  sense  chiefly  to  per- 
8*'n8  of  royal  degree  or  position,  in  countries  where 
women  are  able  to  reign  ;  as,  a  qucen-co7?s*r)rf ;  a  prince- 
cimsort;  i.e.  the  wife  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or  spouse 
of  a  queen-regnant. 

{Kaid.)  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  sailing  in  company 
with  another. 

(Aw^f.  Law.)  The  queen  consort,  the  wife  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  king,  is,  in  all  legal  proceedings,  l*Joked  upon  as  a 
single,  not  ns  a  nn*rri»  d  woman.  She  may  purcliaseand 
convey  lands,  grant  b'jises,  ami  do  oilier  acts  of  uwner- 
sliip  without  the  intervention  of  the  king.  Slie  may 
also  sue  and  be  sue<l  in  lier  separate  per^oD.alKl  pos¬ 
sesses  courts  and  officers  distinct  iroin  those  of  ihe  king. 
File  pays  no  toll,  and  is  free  from  any  fine  whi<  h  a  court 
Could  impose  upon  women  in  general:  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  she  is  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  other  subj^n  ts 
of  tbe  king.  In  her  life  and  i»*rson,  bow**ver,  she  enjoys 
the  same  protection  as  the  king,  it  being  high  treason  to 
design  the  death  of  either.  The  husluind  of  a  queen 
regnant  is  not  endowed  by  tbe  con^titution  with  any 
distinctive  rights  or  privileg*  s.  All  his  pri>ilege8  and 
Inmurs,  therefore,  imist  emanate  from  thecr*)wn,  under 
the  form  of  warrant,  grant,  paient,  Ac.,  or  else  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  act  of  parliament  introduced  all  or  a  royal 
message  on  the  subject.  Up  to  1857,  w  hen  the  title  of 
Prince  Consort  was  b*-stowed  up*ui  him  by  letters-patent, 
the  late  Prince  Alla  rt  possessed  n*>  distinctive  title  and 
n*)  place  in  court  ceremonial  but  such  as  was  accorded 
to  liini  by  courtesy. 

— 1'.  i.  T*»  partake  of  the  same  lot  with  another;  to  write 
in  company;  to  keep  c«>mpany  w’itli;  to  associate;  — 
preceding  u'ilh  ;  as.  to  consort  ivifh  bad  company. 

— r.  a.  To  unite  or  join,  as  in  afteetioD,  marriage,  com¬ 
pany.  Ac. 

Con'Nortsliip,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  consort;  fel¬ 
lowship. 

Con'90iiiid.  n.  {Pot.)  See  Symphitum. 

Coii9|>eciriC,  a.  Belonging,  or  pertaining  to,  the  same 
ape*ie8. 

Coii9peo'tii9. 7?.  [Lat.]  A  synopsis,  epitome,  or  general 
sketcli  of  any  subject. 

Coik9piou'ity,7L  Brightness;  clearness  of  coniprehen- 
siuii  to  the  vision. 

Coiispio'nouK.  a.  [Lat.  conspicuus,  from  conspicio  — 
COM,  and  !fj)»'cio,  to  see.]  Visible;  open  to  the  view;  ob¬ 
vious  to  tlie  eye;  easy  to  be  Been  :  apparent ;  manifest. 

—  Clearly  perceived  or  understouil  mentally;  pr<>minent; 
eminent;  illustrious;  distinguished;  us,  a  co7ispicuous 
fault,  or  virtue. 

CoiiApic'noiisly,  adv.  In  a  conspicuous  manner; 
prominently. 

Coii9pic'iioii9n099«  71.  State  of  being  conspicuous; 
openness  or  exposure  to  the  view  ;  a  state  of  beiug  visi¬ 
ble  at  a  distance. 

—Eminence;  distinction;  celebrity ;  renown. 

“  Their  wridnc-^  attract  more  readers  by  the  autVor’i  conepie^ 
ou<nr«s. Boyls. 
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Con«pir^acy,  n.  [Fv.  conspiration ;  Lat.  conspiratio, 
from  conspiro,  coftspiralus.  Ste  Conspirk.]  A  plot;  a 
cabal;  u  coiit'oiieritcy  ;  a  cuiiibiiialioii  coniaiitttnl  to  an 
evil  or  uetarioua  purpose ;  as,  “  luctiou  uuU  conspirac!/.^' 

Dftfdrn. 

—A  concurrence;  a  general  tendency  of  two  or  more 
Ciiusos  to  all  event ;  us,  “  iiiorbilic  con^nracy''  —  Huivry. 

(Late.)  In  the  strictest  sense,  an  agreement  of  luo  ur 
more  persons  falsely  to  indict  one,  oi  pnaure  him  to  be 
indicted  forfelimy;  who,  after  his  acqoiltal.  may  huxe 
his  writ  of  coiispir.icy.  In  a  more  general  sense,  many 
species  of  combinations  to  injure  anulher  arc  termed 
conspiracif-S  ;  as  to  procure  one  to  be  arrested,  to  defraiul 
under  certain  circumstances,  &c.  C  is  an  indictable  oi- 
fence;  and  two  at  least  of  the  ]>ersons  indicted  must  be 
found  guilty  to  produce  conviction,  as  otherwise  the 
offence  is  not  proved  against  any  one. 

Coil»pira'lioii,  n,  [Kr.j  An  agreement  of  two  or 
more  persons  fur  one  end  or  object ;  conspiracy.  —  Har¬ 
monious  operation.  (R.) 

C'4»iisipir'Ator«  n.  [Fr.  conspira*m>\]  One  who  con- 
s[)ires;  one  who  engiiges  in  a  plot  or  conspiracy. 

CouHpire\  v.  i.  [Lat.  ctotspiro  —  con,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe,  to  blow;  Fr.  con.^pircr.]  To  agree  togetber ;  to 
unite;  to  plot ;  to  confederate ;  to  conil)ine  for  some  evil 
purpose;  to  liaCch  trea.son,  sedition,  or  rebellion ;  as,  to 
conspire  against  the  state. 

—To  concur  or  tend  to  one  end;  as,  all  things  conspire  to 
make  you  happy. 

*'  The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage. 

Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age."  —  iZoscommon. 

— r.  a.  To  combine  to  a  certain  end;  to  hatch  a  plot to 
concur  in;  as,  to  conspire  one's  death. 

Coiispir'er,  n.  A  conspirator;  one  who  conspires ;  a 
plotter. 

“  Where  consptrers  are. 

Macbeth  shall  uever  x'auquished  be."  — Shake. 

Coii$iplr'iug:ly,  adv.  By,  or  after  the  manner  of  a 
conspifiicy. 

Coil  Mfuble,  n.  [Fr.  cmuHahle:  0.  Fr.  connestahh' ; 
l>at.  comes  stabali.]  In  tlie  .Mid<lle  Ages,  an  officer  uiidiT 
Certain  European  crowns,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  cognizance  of  military  matters,  and  \vli<i 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  chiv.ilry ;  as,  tlie  Condabl^  of 
France,  Lord  High  t.h/istable  of  England,  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  Ac. 

{Eng  Law.)  A  policeofficer  or  person  placed  in  cliarge 
of  the  public  peace;  more  properly  applie<l,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  to  a  petty  officer  who  keeps  the  peace  in  a  par¬ 
ish  or  rural  district. 

{Amer.  Luo.)  In  the  U.  State.s,  generally,  a  petty  offi¬ 
cer,  whose  iluticB  include  a  liiiiited  judicial  powiT  us 
conservator  of  the  peace,  a  ministerial  power  for  the 
service  of  writs,  Ac.,  and  some  other  duties  nut  strictly 
referable  to  either  of  these  heads.  They  are  authorized 
to  arrest,  without  warrant,  on  a  reasonable  suspicion  of 
felonv,  forofreiicea  against  the  peace  committed  in  their 
presence,  ami  in  various  other  cases. 

Coil  HtablP,  JOMV,  a  distinguished  English  landscape- 
painter,  B.  in  Sutfolk,  1776  Among  his  be<t  w«M-ks  are 
tlie  yallry  far  «,  in  the  Vernon  Uallery,  and  the  Corn 
fieJ-iC  in  the  National  (lallery,  England.  1).  1867. 

in  New  Yorky  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 

p  /p  1 ,64b. 

Coii'i^tAbXery,  n.  See  Cox8t\bul\rt. 

Coil  HtabloHiiip,  n.  State  or  office  of  .i  constable. 

Coii'st»l>levilie,  in  l'’orA:,a  post-village  of  Lewis 
co.,  abt  IU8  III.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Coii'stablewick,  n.  Jurisdiction  of  a  constable. 

C'oiistab'ulary,  Coii'«tablery,  n.  [Lit.  constahu^ 
Undas.)  The  b  tdy  of  constables  at  large  ;  us,  the  Irish 
mounted  conslab alar yi 

— tt.  Fertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  constables. 

Coil'tstaiicc.  [Her.  Kondnnz^  or  KostnUz\i\.nc.Constan’ 
tia.]  A  city  of  the  grand-duchy  of  R  ideii,  the  capital 
of  the  circle  of  the  Lake,  situate  ou  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance,  36  miles  from  Zurich.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bi.sliop. 
and  contains  an  old  episciipal  Ciistle,  with  a  cathedral 
church,  in  which  are  several  fine  specimens  of  Gothic 
sculpture.  Min/.  Silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  watches. 
The  house  where  Ilins  was  arrested,  and  where  there 
is  a  bust  of  him,  is  still  shown.  The  annexation  of  C. 
to  the  .Austrian  dominion.s  took  place  in  164'J,  and  to 
Baden  in  1805.  Pop.  7,000. 

C,  Ctunc  I  of.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  celebrated  council 
held  at  the  above  city,  between  1414  and  1418.  It  was 
summoned  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  to 
put  an  end  to  the  great  schism  in  the  Church  arising 
from  the  contest  between  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XIl.. 
and  BeiUMlict  XIII ,  for  the  papal  chair  :  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Iluss.  There 
were  assembled,  besides  the  emperor  and  Pope  John 
XXIH,  twenty-six  princes,  one  hundred  and  forty 
counts,  twenty  cardinals,  seven  patriarchs,  twenty  arch¬ 
bishops,  ninety-one  bishops,  six  hundred  prelates  and 
doctors,  and  about  4,000  priests.  This  council  deposed 
the  throe  rival  popes,  and  elected  Martin  \'.  as  head  of 
the  Church,  an  I  tried  and  condemned  to  the  stake  both 
Jolin  llnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 

C.y  li.vKE  OE,  lies  between  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  and  is 
traverseil  from  E.  to  VV.  by  the  Rhine.  Ext.  42  miles 
long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  9.  Aesa,  200  sq  in. 
At  it.s  N.W.  it  divides  into  two  branches,  each  about  14 
miles  in  length.  It  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of 
suddenly  rising  and  falling,  and  only  freezes  when  the 
winters  are  very  severe.  Its  banks,  whi<  h  are  very 
fertile,  are  also  remarkable  for  tlie  many  picturesque 
views  they  present.  * 

Con*^taiice,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 

Coil'siancy«  n.  [Lat.  con.<tanf/a  —  con,  and  sto,  .dan.s. 
U)  stand.J  A  standing  or  holding  firmly,  fixedly,  or 


steadily :  immutability ;  unalterable  continuance;  a  per¬ 
manent  state:  stability;  as,  tlie  constancy  of  creation. 

— Fii’iniie.ss  ;  fixedness;  sleailiness  ;  sleadtastness ;  pei'si'- 

-  veriiig  resolution;  enduring  or  lasting  afi'ection ;  ua, 
coHyfaiicy  ol  I'Hi'iiose. 

I'oii'Mtaiaia  I*,  Flavius  Julius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Con¬ 
st. inline  the  Great,  and  his  siucessor  in  the  sovereignly 
of  Atrica,  Italy,  and  Western  lllyriciim,  a.  d.  3<'l7.  Ilia 
brother  Constantine  eiidcaxored  to  dl^pos^e^s  him  of  it, 
blit  being  deleated  and  slain  in  the  attempt,  C.  bi'Canie 
master  oi  the  whole  empire.  Uis  conduct  was,  however, 
so  olleimiic  to  the  p<-<»ple,  that  tlie  slamlanl  of  revolt 
w.is  hoisted,  and  Const.tiis  \v;is  put  to  death,  A.  b.  360. 

Coii^Mtaiit,  u.  [Fr,from  Lut.  c-o/isZa//s.J  Firm;  Iixe<l: 
slcadfa.^t;  .steady:  unvaried  ;  uneliaiiging ;  perinauent; 
uiialteiaide;  imnmiable;  unshaken. 

**  Boili  luviugoue  fair  uiaiU,  ibey  yet  reuiaiued  conelatU  frieDdt." 

Sidney. 

(Moth.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  remains  the  same 
for  all  lases  of  the  problem,  in  oi)|Kisitioii  to  a  variable. 
Thus,  in  questions  about  the  fall  of  bodies  in  given 
limes,  the  force  of  gravity  is  a  <|uantity.  In  the  in¬ 
tegral  calculus,  the  name  of  is  given  to  those  quaitli- 
tie.s  whieb,  after  integration,  are  annexed  to  the  iiitegriil. 

— n.  That  wliicli  remains  uncliangial  or  invariable. 

(Math.)  A  quantity  which  remains  the  same  tliroiigh- 
ont  a  problem. 

Con'Ntaiit,  i>E  IlEDECQUE.  BENJAMIN.  There  arc  few 
names  in  the  political  and  literary  history  of  France, 
since  the  first  revolution,  which  present  us  with  a  more 
curious  subject  of  spi'culation,  than  that  of  Benjamin 
Constant ;  but  the  leading  facts  of  his  career,  and  a  very 
summary  judgment  upon  tbeni,  is  all  that  we  can  give 
here,  lie  was  the  <lescendant  of  a  French  family,  de¬ 
naturalized  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  B.  in  I.<au- 
saline,  1767.  lie  came  to  Pal  is  in  the  heat  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  and  his  philoKuphical  spirit  led  him 
into  alliance  with  the  most  talented  men  of  that  period. 
In  1790  lie  brought  biniself  into  in^tice  by  a  work  enli- 
tb‘d,  /)  '  In  Force  du  Gourernement  Acfurl  de.la  Fraiice  el 
de  la  NrC'-ssitcde  s'’y  Pallif-Vy  being  an  appeal  in  support 
of  the  I)irt*ctorv.  The  year  fbliowing  lie  claimed  the 
rights  of  a  Frencli  citizen,  and  procured  a  degree  wdiich 
re.store<i  the  descendants  of  the  religions  exiles  of  France 
to  tlioir  proper  c«>untry;  increasing  bis  literary  fame 
about  tin;  same  period,  by  his  ireati.-es  on  political  reac¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  effects  ot  terror.  Though  an  inflnential 
member  of  the  political  circle,  (\  was  not  chIUmI  upon  to 
exercise  any  public  function  until  the  asoemlancy  ol  Na¬ 
poleon  was  established,  when  he  b(*ca!iie  a  nn-mber  of 
the  trilMiuate,  and  a^piring  to  lead  the  opposition,  was 
ordered  to  ipiit  France  in  1802.  Madame  de  Stael,  with 
whom  he  was  politically  connected,  being  onleri'il  into 
exile  at  the  same  time,  they  left  the  capital  together, 
and  travelled  over  many  parts  of  F^nrope,  at  length  fix¬ 
ing  their  abode  in  Germany,  where  they  cultivated  an 
acquaint.ince  with  its  rising  literature,  and  eiij<».ved  the 
iiitimm  y  of  S«  hleg<*l.  It  was  lu  re  tliat  wrote  his  fa¬ 
mous  Work  (fn  the  Spirit  of  Omquest  and  Usurpation. 
his  tragedy  of  H Ac.;  and  besiiles  courting  the 
Muses,  contriveil  to  form  an  alliaiici*  with  the  daiigliter 
of  the  Prussian  minister,  Prince  Ilaideiiberg.  On  the 
fall  «>f  Napoleon,  in  1814,  C.  returned  t«i  Paris,  ami  not 
only  advocated  tin;  alliance  of  the  Bourbons,  as  be 
hoped,  with  the  institutions  acliieved  by  the  people,  but 
denounced  in  bitter  langnagi*  the  comjueror,  who  was 
even  then  returning  to  rxH  laim  his  authority.  By  wliat- 
ever  arguimoits  he  was  won  over  to  tlie  cause  of  Napo¬ 
leon  —  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliey  leave  no  stain 
on  his  patriotism  —  this  singular  p'ditician  figured  as  a 
counsellor  of  state  during  tlie  Immlrisl  days,  and  tliongh 
he  quitted  France  at  thecri>is  of  tliesecond  restoration, 
ho  appeared  again  as  a  deputy  under  Louis  XVllI.  B 
Constant,  Manuel,  and  Lafayette,  in  the  chamber  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  (1819),  boded  no  good  to  the  royalists,  ami 
the  murder  of  the  l>uc  «ie  Berry,  followed  by  the  discus- 
ai.m  of  the  electoral  laws,  was  the  signal  for  a  new  con¬ 
flict,  and  for  that  brilliant  opposition  which  emle«l  in 
the  revolution  of  1830,  Luring  this  interval,  B.  Constant, 
besides  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
chambers,  contributed  many  political  and  other  works 
to  the  literature  of  liis  country;  and  was  also  m  tively 
engaged  us  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Minerra.  The  pre¬ 
sumed  cause  of  Ills  death,  which  hap[K>ned  witliiiisix 
months  after  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.,  w'as  the  fa¬ 
tigue  and  exposure  wliicli  he  umlerwent  during  the  tu¬ 
mults  of  July  ;  ami  it  is  singular  to  add,  that  he  closed 
his  career  by  accepting  favors  from  Louis  Philippe.  The 
problem  for  the  biographer  is  to  reconcile  Ids  loyalty  to 
constitutional  principles,  ami  his  cosmopolitan  views 
with  Ids  versatile  conduct  as  a  politician.  We  are  in- 
clineil  to  believe  that  he  was  trustful  beyond  wliat  would 
be  esteemed  political  propriety,  and  hopedy  it  may  be. 
too  much.  Hence  be  wsls  disposed  to  accept  tUo  fait 
ar.cnmpliy  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  only  when  his  too 
generous  expectations  were  disappointed,  commenced 
those  chivalrous  attacks  which  a|ipear  so  extraordinary 
in  contrast  with  Ids  liaisons  in  tlie  camp  of  the  enemy. 
His  pldlosophical  refinement,  ids  dramatic  tastes,  and 
his  high  sense  of  honor  when  placed  on  a  side,  in  the 
scale  of  n>yalty,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  be. 
weighed  too  much  against  Ids  political  sagacity,  on  the 
other.  Ills  romance  of  Adolphe  exercised  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  youth  of  his  time. 

C'oiif^tantia,  (km-stan'she-a,)  n.  A  choice  wine  grown 
in  8.  Africa,  C.ipe  Colony  It  much  resembles  sherry, 
and  when  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  appears  both  us  a 
w  Idte  and  a  re'l  wine,  of  an  extremely  smooth  flavor  and 
delicate  bouquet.  The  vine  whence  it  is  derived  origi¬ 
nally  came  from  Shiraz,  in  Persia.  The  quantity  of  this 
wine,  when  produced  in  the  best  years,  does  not  exceed 


22,000  imp.  gallons ;  consequently,  every  season's  growth 
is  sold  bctoreliaud,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  otherwise 
to  obtain  it. 

CoiiMtaii^tia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  oi  Oswego  co.,  on  Oneida  Luke,  ubt.  115  in.  W.N.W. 
of  Albany. 

I'OliMfaiitia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 

C'eiitre,  ii\  New  I'orky  a  post-office  of 

Oswego  CO, 

I'oiiHtaiiti^iia,  a  town  of  Spain,  defended  by  a  strong 
ensile,  40  m.  Inun  Seville:  jifgi.  7,S32. 

C'oii'Mtaiitiiio*  an  inland  oity  of  N.  Africa,  in  Algeria, 
cap.  of  its  E.  prov.,  b<‘y<uid  the  Le.-ser  Atbus  i-buin.on  a 
)M‘niiiMiilated  In-ighl,  suiToiimled  on  three  silk's  by  the 
Rom  me!  i,  or  Wadel-Kebir  (the  ancient  Ani}tS'ga),  w  liicli 
partly  runs  tbroiigb  adei'p  ravim*.  ciHisscd  b.\  an  ancient 
bridge,  114  yards  above  the  water,  and  113  in  longth  ; 
IIM)  111.  FIS. E  of  Algiers.  Lat.  36°  24' N.,  Lon.  6°  8' K. 

is  strongly  fiirtificd,  a-s  well  by  art  as  by  iiatun*,  hav¬ 
ing  walls  on  the  landward  side  casemated,  and  5  U'et  in 
tliiekiK'SS.  It  has  4  gates  ;  and  on  the  N.,  or  more  ele¬ 
vated  side  of  the  plateau,  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is 
the  A'a.s-6a,  or  citadel.  C.  contains  many  mosques,  and 


Fig.  668.  —  CONSTANTINE. 

a  fine  p  tlace;  other  than  these,  tln  r**  are  few  buildings 
of  any  arehiteeinrai  ln'auty  <»r  imporiance,  Manf.  S.id- 
dlery,  boots,  c«»iir8e  blankets,  Ac.  (\  carries  on  an  ac- 
tlve  tiHcle  With  tin-  8  in  l8.io,  was  ;ttla*-ke»l  l*y  the 
Frem  h,  who  then  sustainedaivpnl.se;  but  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  >ear  look  it  by  storm,  alter  a  vigorous  resist- 
aiice.  It  lias  since  ivinaiuetl  in  French  octupatiem. 
J‘op.y  census  1876,  !34,726:  8,742  French,  3,a8l  cUIkt 
Europeans,  4,925  Jews,  and  17,478  native  .Mussulniou. 

C'oii'KtHiitillO.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  abt.  89  ni. 
»S.\V.  of  Lansing. 

l'oiii)4lantiiie  Flavius  Valehius,  snrnamed  t  ”e 
Great,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Constantins  Clilorns, 
bv  Helena,  born  a.  d.  272.  On  !lw  death  of  bis  father, 
3U6,  C.  was  proclaime«l  emperor,  ami  mairicd  Kau-sta.  the 
daughter  of  Maximian.  but  was  scum  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  fatlier-ln-law.  who  assumed  the  title  of  empe¬ 
ror.  The  usurper’s  reign  was  brief,  and  on  his  being 
taken  prisoner,  C.  caused  liim  to  be  8tnm;-led.  This  In¬ 
volved  him  in  a  war  with  Maxentiiis,  son  ot  Maximian, 
in  wbicb  the  hitter  was  ilefeated  and  drowned  in  the 
Tiber.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against 
Maxentiiis.  he  saw'  a  cross  in  the  sky,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  eerovTw  nica — in  hocsigno  rmor«,(hy  this  sign  thou 
shalt  conquer).  In  the  year  312,  be  became  a  convert 
to  Cliristianity,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  ever 
after  adopting  a  cross  or  lubaruin  us  his  standard. 
Being  then  Sole  emperor,  he  began  to  reform  the  state. 
He  prohibited  nocturnal  assemblies,  and  abolished 
many  <d  the  obscenities  of  pagllIli^m.  In  321  be  or¬ 
dered  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  abstinence  from 
work  on  that  dav;  caused  the  Christian  clinrehes  wlii«  h 
war  bail  destroyed  to  be  rebuilt,  and  in  325  assembled 
the  fir^t  universal  council  of  Ni<’a*a;  abolished  the  con¬ 
sulting  of  oracles,  and  the  figlits  of  glH<liators;  but  in 
326,  upoti  a  false  acciisathm,  caused  his  son  Crispus  to 
be  bebemled  for  attempting  to  seduce  Faiista.  ids  own 
stepmother.  She  herself,  however,  was  afterwards  put 
to  death.  In  328  ho  founded  tlie  city  where  Byzantium 
formerlv  stood,  tind  called  it  by  his  own  name,  Coiistun- 
tinopolis.  Here  he  transported  part  of  tin*  Roman  sen¬ 
ate:  and,  by  keeping  bis  court  in  it,  raised  it  to  be  the 
rival  of  Rome,  in  potmlation  and  magnificence.  From 
that  time  the  two  imperial  capitals  began  t«i  look  upon 
each  other  with  an  eye  of  envy  ;  and  soon  after  tlie  age 
of  C,  a  separation  was  made  of  the  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  oalleil  the  capital  of  the  western,  and  Con- 
8tantim»poli8  the  capital  of  the  e;i.stern.  1).  at  Nicotnedia, 
337  liaving  been  baptized  only  a  few  days  before.  —  lbi« 
emperor  has  been  distinguished  fur  personal  r<.nragp, 
ami  praised  for  the  protection  he  extemled  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  but  the  murder  of  his  son  Crispus  has  been  de¬ 
servedly  censured.  His  remains  were  earned  to  Con- 
8tantim>|niliM.  wtiere  lie  was  snniptuinisly  interred,  lie 
was  nlaeed  l.v  the  senate  ef  Rnme  amnnn  the  Knds,  and 
hv  the  Chri.siiana  of  the  East,  amon>:  the  saints.  Ilia 
festival  is  celehrated  on  tlie  2l8t  nf  May  l.y  tlie  Givek, 
Rnsaian,  and  Coptic  churches.  He  left  three  aon.s,  Con- 
stantiniia.  Constans,  and  Constantins,  amoiiK  whom  lie 
divided  liis  empire. 

CovsTWTINK  II.,  called  the  lounger,  eldest  son  of  tlie 
Iihove  received,  .as  his  share  of  the  empire,  on  tlie  death 
of  liis  father,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bi  iiain.  Being  desirous, 
however,  of  possessing  himself  of  the  territory  of  liu 
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brother  Constans,  he  was  killed  in  Italy,  340. 

Const  A  n  ti  nk  T  1 1 ,  ( AV/rwA, )  ii.  tn  2  a  .  i>. ;  n.  iU  1 . 

Constantine  enjj»eror  ofthe  suniamed  Pogomir 
or  the  Bearded,  was  son  of  Constans  II.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  OG-S.  His  two  l)rollu*i*8,  Tiberius  and  Ileia* 
clius,  shared  the  title  of  Augustus,  init  l»ad  little  or  no 
share  in  the  government,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  C,  under  the  inlluence  of  suspicion,  had  tln  in 
niufilatetl  and  put  to  death.  Constantinople  Was  uiisuc- 
c-'sslully  attacked  l»y  tlic  Mussulmans  in  uT^and  thesix 
lolhiwing  years ;  and  it  wjis  dtiring  these  wars  that  the 
lauious  *•  Greek  fire”  was  invented.  V.  Convoked  and 
t«>ok  part  in  Ihesixtli  general  council  liehl  at  CiUiStan- 
tiiiople,  at  wliicli  the  doctrine  of  the  Monotheliles  was 
Condemned.  1>.  G-So. 

Constantine  V.,  emperor  of  tlie  East,  succeeded  his  fatloT. 
Leo  the  [saurian,  in74d.  llesideil  willi  the  Icuioclasts, 
who  hiiiiu<l  down  the  images  »>!  Hie  saints,  and  jierst^- 
cuted  the  followers  of  the  Jluinan  Catholic  Cliurch.  I>.  <*1' 
tlie  plague,  ill  an  e\]>eiiition  against  the  Bulgariaii.s,  775. 

Covsi'ANTINE  \  l.,euiperor  of  the  East,  was  son  ot  Leo  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  780.  Being  only  10  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  his  mother  Irene  was  his  guardian 
and  regiuit  of  the  empire.  On  arri\ing  at  a  mature  age 
he  wislied  to  Hs.sn;uo  the  goveruiiieiit  iiiinself;  hut 
Irene,  made  cruel  by  ambition,  had  him  imprisoned.  He 
e.scajied  in  790,  exiled  his  motlicr,  recalled  InT.  and 
finally,  ruined  by  iiis  licentious  living,  and  di*.spisi*d  l-v 
his  subjects,  a  conspiracy  was  tbnmsl  against  him,  Irene 
taking  the  lead  in  it;  and  being  imprisoned,  his  eyes 
were  j»ut  «>ut  by  her  orders.  The  blind  prince  languislied 
eomo  time  in  ob.scnrity,  ami  i>.  in  797. 

Const  antine  VII., w;is  nameii  emperor  in  8G8,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  Basilius  I.,  hut  i).  beloro  him,  87S. 

Co.NSTAXTivB  V 111.,  suririiued  Porphi/ritgenitaa^  emperor 
t)f  the  E.ist,  succeeded  Leo  ilie  Wise  iu  9'  -!'.  He  was 
destitute  of  energy,  ami  devoted  himstdfcliiefly  to  study. 
Ho  admitted  colloagm‘S  to  the  throne,  sothatat  last  five 
emperors  were  reigning  togetlier.  C.  left  a  treatise  on 
btate  atfairs.  a  geography  of  tlie  empire,  ami  the  Life  of 
the  Emperor  EkIsUius,  the.  Macedonian.  1>.  959,  poisoneil, 
it  is  said,  hy  his  son  Romanus. 

Constantine  IX.,  son  of  Romanus  I.,  reigned  with  his 
latlier  and  his  two  brothers,  from  919  to  945,  during  the 
time  tliat  B'»rph,vrogenltus  was  deposed, 

Constantine  X.,  eon  of  R.imanus  II.,  succeeded  John  Ze- 
luisces,  and  was  proclaime<l  emperor  ot  the  East,  with 
his  brother,  Basilius  II.,  who  hehl  tlie  principal  autlior- 
ity  till  lii25.  when  he  died.  C.  was,  after  that,  sole  em¬ 
peror.  D.  1028. 

Co.vsTA.NTiNE  XI.,  surnamed  the  Gladiaf/>r,  obtained  the 
einpire  in  1012,  having  married  the  empress  Zoe,  widow 
ol  Romanus  III.  This  prince  is  known  alone  for  his 
debaucheries.  Ilealloweii  the  Turks  to  incre;ise  their 
territories  at  his  expense,  and  to  establish  themselves 
iu  I^ersia. 

Constanti.ve  XII.,  surnameil  Duras^  Bucceo<l»*d,  in  1059, 
Isaac  Coinneuus,  who  hml  ailojited  him.  In  his  reign 
the  Scythians  ravaged  tlie  empire,  and  some  cities  were 
destmyed  by  earthquakes.  D.  10G7. 

Constantine  XIII..  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  sne- 
ceederi  to  the  throne  in  1U8.-  He  was  killed  iu  bravely 
defending  Constiiitinoplo  against  Mahomet  II.,  wlio,  iii 
1 153,  besieged  the  city  with  300,000  men.  The  heroic 
valor  displayed  liy  in  tliis  uneijual  contest  demund.s 
our  admiration  ;  hut  valor  was  ()f  no  avail,  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  thus  emhnl  the  Greek  einpire. 

Coiistaiitiiie,  Flavius  Julius,  a  private  soldier,  who 
was  raised  hy  tlm  army  in  Britain  to  the  Imperial  dig¬ 
nity  in  499,  on  which  lie  crossed  over  to  Gaul,  and  con¬ 
quered  that  country  and  Spain.  Ho  fixed  liis  court  at 
Arles,  where  ho  wa.s  besieged  by  Coiistanlius,  the  general 
of  the  empm'or  llouorius,  to  whom  ho  Rurremlered  on 
the  proiuiso  tliat  his  life  sliould  bo  spareil;  but  it  w.is 
basely  violated,  au'l  botii  C.  and  his  sou  Avero  put  to 
death,  a.  d.  411. 

CoiiHtailtiiie  I.,  king  of  Scotland  from  458  to  479.— 
C.  II.,  king  fnuu  858  to  871.  — C.  III.,  king  from  903  to 
9t3.  —  C.  IV.,  iiHiirpeil  the  throne,  and  was  killed  bytho 
!)rother  of  Kenneth.  1062. 

Constantine,  a  pope  who  was  elected  in  708,  and  n. 
III.  —  Tliere  was  also  an  anti-pope  of  this  name,  who 
usurped  tlift  holy  office  in  loi. 

CoiiHCaiitine,  P  aulovitcii,  the  sec  .nd  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Paul  ot  Russia,  n.  1779.  Iu  the  wars  against 
France  heilistinguished  liimself  hy  hi.s  personal  bravery, 
tliough  not  hy  his  capa«-ity  for  couiiiiaml.  He  was  the 
older  brother  of  tlie  emperor  Nicholas,  to  whom  he 
codotl  tlie  crown  on  tlie  death  of  the  empenu*  Alexander 
I..  their  brother.  C.  was  afterwunls  made  viceroy  of 
Poland,  and  ruled  that  unfortunate  country  with  grt'at 
severity.  P.  of  cholera,  1^31, 

Constantine,  Nikolaevitch,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholasof  Russia, and  hrotlierol  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  grand-duke  and  great  admiral  of  Russia. 

B.  18-27.  In  the  war  of  lS54-.'i6,  he  liad  the  defences  of 
the  Baltic  intrusted  to  his  care,  in  conjunction  witli 
Admiral  LUtke;  but  the  poIic3'  of  the  Emperor  hardly 
allowed  the  prince  any  display  of  courage  or  ability, 
lie  was  made  Viceroy  of  Poland  in  18G2. 

CoiiHtantiiio'pIo,  (so  chilled  tnun  its  restorer,  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great;  Tmk.  Stamuoi  l.  or  htambnuf  and 
the  anc.  Bguintiuni.')  a  famous  citv  of  S.E.  Europe,  cap. 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  tlie  first  city  of  ttie  Moham- 
iiK'dan  worhl,  —  a  distintdion  which  it  has  Iield  since 
1453,  wlien  it  cea.sed  to  he  the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  ein* 
t)ire.  The  situation  of  C .  wdiether  considered  in  aconi- 
mercial  or  political  p'unt  of  vieAv,  is  the  finest  imagi¬ 
nable.  It  Ofcnpies  a  triangular  promontory  near  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  prov.  of  R<>nmelia(aiic.  77< race),  at  tlie 
junction  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Thracian  li  ts- 


phnrus^  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  being  separated 
by  its  suburbs  of  Galata,  Peru,  and  Lussim-Pasha.  by  the 
noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  IJorn  ;  Lat.41°  0'  12''  N., 
Lon.  28®  59'  2"  E.  (\  standing,  as  it  does,  on  the  nar¬ 
row  straits  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxinu  seas, 
at  once  commands,  am)  is  the  entrepot  tor,  tlie  commerce 
between  them.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  having  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  water  to  lloat  the  largest  sliips,  and  can 
accommodate  more  than  l.OUU  sail.  The  ilistance  across 
from  Seraglio  Point  (where  there  i.s  a  light-house),  to 
the  opposite  suburb  ot  S'  utari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  is 
rather  more  tiian  an  Eng.  mile.  Near  the  latter  place 
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there  is  also  a  well-situated  liglit  house.  Foreigners  re¬ 
side  in  Galata,  Pera,  and  the  suhnrbs  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  it  is  there,  consequently,  that  the  chief 
commerce  of  the  place  is  carried  on.  '  The  quays  are 
good,  and  ships  lie  close  alongside.  The  city  of  ('.  proper 
is  shaped  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  harp,  with  a 
length  E.  to  W.  of  abt.  3^  m..  and  a  varying  lu'eadth 
of  from  1  to  4  m.  Its  circuit  is  believinl  to  be  abt.  13  m. 
Like  Koiikn  r*.  stands  upon  7  Jiilis,  ri.sing  progressively 
from  tlio  water  one  alwive  tlio  other,  and  each  crow  ned 
hy  some  noble  and  conspicuous  edifice.  This  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  pi  opled  hills,  with  its  innumerable  cu]»olas 
and  mitiurets.  intersperseil  with  tall,  dark  cypresses,  and 
its  almost  unrivalled  port,  presents  a  coup-d'anl  of  in- 
contparalde  miignificeiice  as  seen  from  the  t*.\terior.  The 
city  once  entered,  however,  the  illusion  vanishes.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  mean,  and  dirty,  and  oidy  redeemed 
Irom  absolute  ug]ines.s  by  the  numerous  palaces, 
Ino^ques,  bazjuirs,  kliaiis,  fimntains,  Ac.,  that  constitute 
its  Sole  inreriml  attractions.  ('.  contains,  at  present,  14 
royal  and  3:12  otlior  nu»Hque.s,  40  Moslem  colleges,  183 
hospitals,  36  Christian  churches,  several  synagogues,  130 
public  baths,  nearly  200  “  klians  ”  or  inns,  besides  imm- 
merablo  caruvanseras,  bazaars,  coffee-houses,  and  public 
fouritaiu.s.  Bcside.s  tliese,  C.  is  tolerably  rich  in  tine 
Greek  monumental  remains^  and  otlier  nntiqiiitie.s. 
was  originally  surrounded  hy  walls  fi mkeil  hy  towers, 
wliich  now  only  partially  exist  in  a  jicrlect  state;  and 
possessed,  hesid(‘s,  4:1  gates,  of  which  hut  7  now  remain. 
The  houses  for  tlie  most  i»art  are  built  of  wood,  and  the 
streets  being  inconceivably  narrow,  disastrous  fires  have 
been,  consequently,  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  i<erug- 
L'o  (or  chief  residence  of  the  Sultan)  consists  of  a  vast 
agglomeration  of  apartments,  luosipies,  kiosks,  ganlens, 
groves,  Ac.,  walled  in  for  a  circuit  of  3  m.  The  princi¬ 
pal  entrance  to  this  imperial  quarter  is  hy  the  gate 
called  Eat^a-hmmaJuHy  or  “  Siihlime  Porte,”  guarded 
by  50  men,  and  having  a  niche  on  eitlierside  in  front,  in 
which  the  heads  of  state  offeixlers  arejiublicly  exposed. 
The  Seraglio  coufains  some  very  magnificent  bnihlings, 
and  is  e.stimated  to  contain  about  10.000  inmates.  The 
mosques  ol  ('.  are,  generally  speaking,  ver^'  iiiHgiiificent 
structures,  more  e.speoially  those  of  Jsf.  Sophia  (see  fig. 
458),  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Sultan  Achmet  I. 
Tlie  suburb  of  Galata  is,  as  it  w’ere,  Christendom  in 
Turkey;  taverns  are  tolerated,  and  the  Turks  thi-m- 
selves  resort  thither  to  take  a  social  glass.  Topkanali 
contains  an  arsenal,  nrtlllery-barrai-ks,  magazines,  and 
a  cannon-foundry.  Pera  is  beautifully  situated,  but  ir¬ 
regularly  built  and  ill  paved.  It  is  abt.  2  m.  in  lengtli ; 
its  population  is  almost  wholly  Frank,  an«l  it  contains 
the  residences  of  most  of  tlio  European  aiiibassailors. 
that  of  the  U.  States  minister,  besides  1  Greek  and  4  Cath¬ 
olic  churches,  a  inoiiasterj’  of  dervislies,  nnrl  a  Moham¬ 
medan  college.  In  1S:il  it  suffered  severely  from  a  fire, 
Avliich  destroyed  10,000  houses,  among  w’hich  w’ere  the 
palaces  of  nearly  all  the  ambassadors,  and  property 
e?»tiniate<l  at  $8,900,000.  The  other  adjoining  suburb, 
Cassim-Pasha,  contains  the  great  naval  arsenuL  dock- 
yjirils,  barracks,  the  palace  of  the  Capndan-Pasha.  Ac. 

1  he  .manufactures  of  are  few;  the  principal  are  those 
of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  arms,  morocco  leather,  sad¬ 
dlery,  shoes,  meerschaum  pipes,  Ac.  The  foreign  trade, 
however,  is  very  considerable,  more  particularly  in  Im¬ 
ports  of  corn,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  furs,  textile  fabrics, 
iron-ware  and  cutlery,  furniture,  drugs,  Ac.,  and  coffee. 
The  exports  are  less  important,  comprising,  chiefly,  silk, 
carpets,  hides,  wool,  goats'-hnir,  potash,  wax,  galls,  bul¬ 
lion,  and  diamonds  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Fuiglish,  French.  American,  Armenian,  Greek 
ami  Jew  merchants.  C.  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek,  aii 


Armenian,  and  a  Catholic-Armenian  patriarch.  Ele¬ 
mentary  hclioids  arecoiiiiiion.und  in  every  quarti*r  there 
are  Tuikisii  free-m  hools  Ibr  the  p«M»r,  tlie  cost  of  which 
is  delrayed  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Juo»qiu*8.  There 
are  IG  jjublic  libraries,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  attached  to  tlie  ro^al  mosques,  and  C.  is  distin- 
guishetl  lioiu  every  oilier  European  caidtal  hy  liuving 
no  Hallies  to  its  streets,  no  l.iiups,  and  no  jiost-<»fiice. — 
('.  Wiis  originally  founded  by  Byza.s,  tlCC  b.  c.,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  olden  name  of  Ei/:unttuin;  and  having 
been  de^ll•oyed  hy  Sev*  rus,  was  lebiiilr.  A.  D.  32S,  by  the 
emperor  Coiistautiue,  whi»  made  it  tin*  <m]>.  of  the  Ko- 
in.-iii  empire.  On  tlie  subjugation  of  the  Eastern  empire 
by  the  or  Turks.  (•.  continued  tt»  he  the  cap. 

ol  lln^  Eadtei'ii  or  Ottoman  Empire.  Its  wealth  and 
luagiiificeiiee  w ere  ci-Iebraled  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  has  sustaim-d  numerous  sieges,  but  has  only  been 
tAvice  taken:  first,  in  1-J04,  by  tlie  CYiisaders.  w  lu>  ic- 
taiiieil  p<»shes8iou  till  12C1 ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  Turks, 
under  Mohammed  II.,  in  145:1,  win  u  the  la.*^t  remnant 
of  the  Roman  enijiire  was  finally  suppressed,  /hp. 
1879.  ext.  G<M),0U0. 

iiiN  I.,  Pitrnamed  ChJorux  (tlio  ‘’Pnle’*), 
Roman  einperor,  was  the  son  of  Eulropins  and  Claudia, 
niece  ol  Claudius  II.  He  distingiiLhed  himself  as  a 
Soldier  under  the  emperors  Auridiiin  and  Prohus.  In 
292  he  Avas  made  C’a'>ar  and  governor  of  the  Gauls, 
Fpain,  and  Brit:iin.  He  reconquered  Britain,  long  in 
li'Aolt  under  Cauram-ius  and  Alleclus;  won  a  great 
victory  over  the  Aleiiianui  in  3<  0  ;  became  Augustus  in 
o05,  and  died  at  York  in  the  lolloAving  year.  By  Helena, 
Ids  first  wife,  (’.  Avas  father  of  CoustaiitinotheGreat.  C. 
ruled  his  provinces  w  ith  great  justice  ami  prudence,  and 
AVAiii  the  esteem  of  all  elass«  s  of  his  subjects. 

CoNSTA,NTii-s,  FiaviuR  JuliuSy  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  was  made  Ca'sar  iu  :i23,  and  elecle<i 
emperor  in  3:17.  The  soldiers,  to  secure  the  throne  to 
(he  three  sons  of  Constantine,  massacred  the  uncles  and 
Cousins  of  those  princes,  Avitli  the  exception  of  Julian, 
the  Apostate,*’  and  his  brother  Gallus.  Alter  this  the 
sons  of  ConstaiitiiR*  divided  the  enqiire,  Constaiitius 
taking  (he  east  f(»r  his  share.  Magnentius,  governor  of 
Rhadia,  murdered  Con^tan8.  who  Imd  reigned  over 
Italy  13  jears ;  on  Avhieh  Constantins  marched  against 
the  murderer.  Avhom  he  tlefeated,  ami  his  elder  brother 
being  also  dead,  he  became  8<de  emperor.  He  died  <»u 
his  inarch  against  Julian,  w  ho  had  assuim  d  the  piirjile. 

Coii'Ktaiitly,  adv.  Iu  a  constant  manner;  invariubl}* ; 
without  cliaiige. 

Coii'Kfat«  u.  [Lat.,  it  appears  ]  (Low.)  A  certificate  by 
an  officer  that  certain  mutters  therein  stated  appear  oil 
record. 

C'oii'stellate^  v.i.  To  join  in  radiance;  to  shine  in 
one  general  splendor.  (R.) 

— To  unite  in  one  general  lustre  or  radiance,  (r.) 

— To  adorn  or  gem  Avith  stars  or  constellations. 

C'oliNtolla'f  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conetcllatio — con, 
and  stello,  a  etar.j  (Astrfm.)  In  order  to  distinguish 
with  greater  facility  the  different  stars,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  observers,  from  time  immemorial,  to  seimruto 
them  into  groups  or  clusters,  which  liave  received  the 
name  ot  cntistellalinng.  These  are  represented  by  the 
figures  of  men  or  iiniinals,  or  other  objects  to  which'  tin  y 
were  fancied  to  have  some  lesemblance.  Hipparchus 
called  them  Jsferi.wis:  Aristotle  and  Hygimis.  Exiies; 
Proclus,  ^twVma/s;  others,  MeUrrrs;  but  the  term  c>.n- 
stellation  has  been  long  established  by  general  usage. 
The  origin  of  these  figures  and  nanu^  is  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  By  most  aulliors  the  12  ('.  of 
tin*  zodiac  are  supposed  to  have  been  established  a!»out 
l,70u  years  before  our  ara,  either  by  the  Fgvptlans  or 
the  Chaldeans.  Dupuis  supposes  them  to  have  had  an 
incomi>aral>ly  more  ancient  origin,  and  tliat  their  names 
are  significative  of  the  climate  of  Egyjit  at  the  epoch 
w'lien  the  solstice  was  in  Capricorn;  tliat  is.  about 
15.000  before  Christ.  But  even  <m  this  hyqtothesis, 
namely,  that  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  ('.,  or  signs^  as 
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(hey  are  frequently  called,  are  significative  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  it  may  he  supposed  that  reference  Avas  made  to  the 
sign  opposite  to  the  stin,  instead  of  that  which  the  sun 
occupied;  in  which  case  the  origin  of  the  names  would 
be  referable  to  an  epoch  prece<hng  our  a*ra  by  about 
2.000  or  3,000  years.  This  arises  from  tlie  motion  of  the 
e<jiiinoctini  points.  Avhich  regress  or  go  backward  annu¬ 
ally  among  the  stars,  accomplishing  half  a  revi.lution 
in  about  12. ."‘00  yoirs.  .Aratns  and  Ptolentv  among  the 
ancients,  and  Bayer.  Helvetius,  and  Lacaille.  in  more 
modern  times,  are  the  principal  astronomers  who  have 
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grouped  the  stars  into  C.  Tycho  Brahe,  Lemonier, 
B''zul>ut,  and  Halley,  have  <i(ld«*d  tive  more,  which  are 
recognized  Many  more  have  been  named  by  these  and 
other  Jistronoiners,  wide  h  are  n<d  admitted  into  tlu?  list 
of  acknowledged  i\  Bayer  commenced  the  notatam  of 
the  stars  in  the  varioiis  C.  by  the  (ireek  alpliahet,  imu  k- 
ing  the  brightest  star  by  the  first  letter,  and  so  on; 
and  when  there  were  nn)re  stars  than  Greek  letters,  he 
denoted  the  rest  hy  small  italics.  Tlie  stais  were  inun- 
bered  in  each  C.  by  Flamsteed,  in  the  onler  of  their 
right  ascension,  and  this  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  in 
the  catalogues  of  Bradley,  Lacaille,  and  others.  There 
are  4S  C.  given  by  Aratus  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  de¬ 
picted  on  the  Celestial  globe,  and  in  star  maps;  but  ns 
many  more  Itave  been  added  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
some  of  which  are  rejected;  so  tiiat  the  acknowledged 
number  is  about  IM). 

— An  iissemlilage  of  excellences  or  splendors;  jis,  a  constd- 
lation  of  female  beauty. 

Coit.Htorxiti'iioil^  n.  [Fr.,  from  L;it.  c/m.^ternatio^  from 
consUrno^  comte.niatus  —  con^sttrno^  to  spread  out,  to  ex¬ 
tend,  to  throw  down,  from  the  root  whence  Gr. 

$torennffniiy  to  spread  or  stretch  out;  Sansk.  A 

prostration  of  the  mind;  a  sute  of  terror  that  con¬ 
founds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a  person  fi»r  con¬ 
sultation  and  executu)ii;  liurror;  amazement;  astonish¬ 
ment;  surprise;  wonder;  perturhntion. 

Cou’.stiptite*  V.  a.  [Lit.  condipty  consUpatus — con, 
and  dipOy  to  compress;  allieii  to  Gr.  steiboy  to  treml  or 
stamp  on.]  To  crowd;  to  thicken;  to  condense;  to 
cram  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  stop  by  tilling  a  pjissage. 

“  It  may,  by  amassing,  cooling,  and  coiw<i/;aftrt<;  of  waters,  turn 
them  into  rain.  '  —  Ray. 

— To  make  or  render  costive ;  as,  a  constipated  coudition  of 
the  bowels. 

CoiiAtip<i'tion«  n.  Act  of  constipating;  romlensa. 
tion;  a  crowding  or  filling  to  hardness  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

C.y  or  costiveness,  is  a  torpitude  or  slnggish- 
noss  of  the  bowels,  occasioned  by  an  excessive  action  of 
the  absorbents  of  the  bowels,  or  tlefectiirt  secretion  of 
the  juices  of  the  intestines,  by  which  the  fnjces  become 
hardened,  or  by  an  impaired  peristaltic  action  of  tlnj  in 
testines.  (See  Dioestiox.)  It  arises  most  frequently 
from  a  deficiency  or  vitiattni  secretion  of  the  bile,  which 
is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  howtds.  Sedentary  haints 
preilispose  to  C.y  as  does  also  the  use  of  certain  kintls  of 
food.  When  severe  and  obstinate,  it  gives  rise  to  in- 
flimm:iti<m  of  tlie  bowels,  and  may  socni  prove  fatal. 
The  treatment  consists  in  moving  the  bowels  by  means 
of  purgatives,  or  injeittions  of  tepid  water,  then  restor¬ 
ing  the  natural  state  of  the  system  hy  means  of  active  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  open  air,  sea-batliing.  and  the  use  of  too  I  of 
a  laxative  nature ;  as  brown  bread,  green  vegetables,  Ac. 

Coil'fititii  eioti,  Ija,  a  sea-port  town  of  Chili,  in  the 
d  •partment  of  Minie,  ahont  115  in.  \.B  of  Concepci<m. 

CoiiHtit  ueiicy,  n.  The  body  of  electoral  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  as,  a  county  constituency. 

Con^tit'ii^iit,  a.  [Lat.  constHuenSy  from  constituo. 
SeeC  -NSTITUTE  ]  Constituting;  having  tin*  power  of  set¬ 
ting  tog**ther  firmly  ;  nece.ssary  or  essential ;  elemental ; 
that  which  compo.ses  or  forms,  as  an  essential. 

“Body,  ?oul,  aod  reason,  are  the  three  parts  necessarily  con- 
ttituent  of  a  man." —  Drydetu 

— II  iving  the  power  of  constituting,  electing,  or  appoint¬ 
ing;  as,  a  constituent  assembly. 

— n.  Ho  or  tint  which  sets,  fixes,  forms,  constitutes,  or 
composes.  —  An  es.sential  or  elementary  pait;  that 
which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  or  subsistence  of 
any  thing;  as,  food  is  a  constituent  of  life. 

— One  who  constitutes,  appoints,  or  tdects,  ,a.s  a  delegate, 
agent,  or  representative;  as,  a  senator  addresses  his  con¬ 
stituents. 

{L'lu).)  He  who  gives  authority  to  another  to  act  for 
him. 

CoiiHtU'uent  AiNHCinbly.  {French  Hist.)  See 
N\tiov\i.  Assemble. 

Coil  {konst f-too-e-sa'ny)  in  S.  America,  a  town 

of  Brazil,  ai>oiit  115  in.  N.E.  of  Sun  Paulo,  on  the  Pira- 
cicaha;  pop.  about  2,5U»). 

Coii'^tiiiltc,  r.  a.  [Lat.  consiituOy  constitutus  —  con. 
and  status,  to  set.]  To  caii.so  to  be;  to  set  up;  to  fix, 
settle,  erect,  establish,  or  confirm. 

“  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  how  at  first  those  several 
churche.s  were  constituted."—  Pearaon. 

— To  ordain ;  to  give  formal  existence  to ;  to  form  or  com¬ 
pose;  as,  to  constitute  a  code  of  laws. 

— To  depute,  appoint,  or  elect ;  to  make  and  empower;  as, 
to  constitute  a  body  of  electors. 

Coii'Htit liter,  n.  He  or  that  which  constitutes  or  ap¬ 
points. 

Coii$4titu'tion,  n.  Act  of  constituting,  enacting, 
forming,  or  establishing.  —  State  or  form  of  being: 
natural  qualities;  the  particular  frame  or  tenqxTament 
of  the  liuman  body;  frame  or  temper  of  mind,  affec¬ 
tions,  or  passions. 

“Beatity  is  nnthin?  else  bat  a  just  accord  and  harmony  of  the 
members,  animated  by  a  healthful  constitution."  —  Pryden. 

— The  established  form  of  government  in  a  state,  kingdom, 
or  country;  a  sy.stem  of  fundamental  laws,  rules,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  a  state, 
nation,  community,  or  society;  as,  tho  ConstiUUionoi 
the  U.  States. 

— A  particular  law’,  ordinance,  or  regnlution,  made  by 
authority  of  a  superior,  eitlier  civil  or  ecclesiasticai. 
The  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Komaii  emperors  were 
called  ConstilutinuSy  ami  in  the  Boman  Clinrcli  this  name 
is  given  to  a  decree  of  tlie  pojie  in  matters  of  iloctrine. 

C.  of  the  U.  States.  The  was  framed  by  tho  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  in 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  17^7,  and  became  the  law  of  the] 
country  Ifom  the  4tli  of  March,  17<Sy,  the  day  when  it  was  I 
ratified  bj  Coiigre.ss.  It  is  divided  into?  articles,  of  wliich 
a  succinct  analysis  follows.  1.  The  legislative  power  iS' 
ve^ted  in  Congress.  —  Knles  for  the  formutioii  of  the  I 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  who  shall  be  elected.  —  | 
Organization  of  the  iS»^nate,  with  exclusive  rigiits  to  it 
ot  trying  inqieachments.  —  Times  and  jdaces  of  holding 
eli*c-tiuns,  and  time  of  meeting  of  Congress. —  Pow<*r  of 
the  ie>»])ective  houses. —  Provision  Idr  a  compensation  to 
members  of  Gongress,  their  satety  from  arrests,  and  their 
dis({ualification  from  liobling  certain  olJices.  —  Manner 
of  passing  bills. — Powers  vested  in  Congress.  —  Tin* 
migration  or  importation  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  not 
to  be  prohibite<l  prior  to  tlie  year  lh08.  —  Tlio  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  not  to  be  suspended,  except  in  particular 
Ciises.  —  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  luwshall  be 

pius^ed.  —  Manner  of  laying  taxes.  —  Manner  of  drawing 
immey  out  of  the  treasury.  —  Titles  of  nobility  lorbidih'U. 

—  No  ulllcer  hliaJl  receive  a  present  from  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment.  —  Knumeration  of  powers  forbidden  to  the  re¬ 
spective  States.  —  2.  Executive  power  vested  in  the 
President.  Knle(a8  amended)  for  his  iiimiination  and 
that  ul  the  \  iee-Presideiit.  —  Various  powers  cotilerred 
on  the  President. —  Ib-finition  of  Ids  duties.  —  Knles  for 
tho  impeachment  of  the  Piesi<lent,  Vice-President,  and 
all  civil  oflicersof  the  U.  States. — B.  Judicial  power  veste«l 
in  sundry  courts. —  Pn>vi^ion8  for  tlie  tenure  of  offices 
hy  the  judges,  and  tor  their  compensation.  —  Extent  of 
tho  judicial  p4)wor.  —  Original  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases  vesteil  in  the  Supreme  Court.  —  Manner  of  trying 
crimes.  —  lietinitjon  ol  ti'eason,  and  power  vesteil  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  its  punishment.  —  4.  Faith  that  Stale 
records,  Ac  shall  have  in  other  States.  The  rights  of 
citizens  in  tho  several  States  are  secured. —  Knles  for  the 
ailmi.ssion  of  new  States  and  the  government  ot  tho 
Territories.  —  Guarantee  of  the  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  every  Stale  in  t)io  Union,  and  protection 
from  invasion  and  domestic  violence.  —  5.  Proiision  for 
aineiiilmeiits  to  the  Constitution,  which  must  be  ratified 
by  tliroe-hmrtlis  of  tlie  several  States. —  C.  The  C.  and 
treaties  maile  under  tho  lauifecleration  shall  bo  tin*  su- 
prenio  law  of  the  land. —  I’nblicofficers  shall  be  required 
by  o.itli  or  atfirmation  to  support  the  C.  of  the  U.  States. 

—  No  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  ollice.  —  7.  Directions  on  what  shall  be  a  siitficient 
ratificatimi  of  this  C.  by  the  Stales.  —  In  piirsuaix'e  of 
article  5,  15  articles,  in  addition  to,  or  amendment 
of  the  C.y  have  been  successively  proptised  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  several  States.  They  relate  hi;  1. 
Keligious  freedom;  liberty  of  tlie  press;  right  of  the 
peiiple  to  asseinlde  ami  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances. —  2.  Uight  hy  the  people  to  bear  anus.  —  B. 
Quartering  of  soldit*rs.  —  4.  Kegulation  of  the  riglit  of 
search,  and  of  tho  manner  of  arrest  on  cnminal  charges. 

—  5.  Manner  of  being  held  to  answer  for  crimes,  and 
provision  for  the  security  of  tho  life,  liberty,  ami  prop¬ 
erty  of  tho  ciiizens.  —  ♦>.  Right  by  the  licenc'd  to  a  fair 
trial  by  jury.  — 7.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  — 8. 
Exi’essive  bail  not  to  lio  reijuireil ;  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed;  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

—  Ih  Rights  reUiined  by  the  people  are  seeiired  to  them. 

—  10.  Reservation  to  tlio  States  respectixely,  to  the 
people,  of  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  U.  States  by 
the  C.y  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States.  — 11.  Limita¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  Ihe  courts  as  to  suits  against  one 
of  tho  States.. —  12.  Kegulation  in  the  manner  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  President  and  Vice-President.  — 13.  Prohibition 
of  slavery  ill  tin.-  U.  States.  — 14.  All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  tlie  U.  States  are  citizens.  Disqualifica¬ 
tion  of  certain  persons  from  hoMing  offices.  — 15.  Abso¬ 
lute  equality  of  rights  to  every  class  of  citizens. 

(J/'  t/.)  The  state  of  all  the  organs  of  tlie  human  body 
considered  in  regard  to  their  special  and  relative  arrange¬ 
ment,  order,  and  activity.  Any  want  of  eqiiilihrinm  in 
their  develoi*ment  and  energy  forms  a  difference  in  the 
C.  A  man  is  saiii  to  he  of  a  poftd  or  robust,  a  delicate  or 
weak  G.,  when  he  is  commonly  healtliy,  or  commonly 
laboring  or  unusually  susceptible  of  (iiBcuL&ti.-Dunglison. 

CoilHtitu't  ioii^  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  abt.  6  in.  S.W.  of  Marietta. 

i'oiistitutioii,  in  Iknusylvaniay  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 

a.  [Fr.  c<mstitutionud.]  Bred  or 
inherent  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  natural  frame  of 
body  or  miml ;  a,s,  a  coustitutinual  malady. 

— Consistent  with,  or  anihorized  by  tlio  civil  or  political 
cemstitution  ;  legal;  as,  means. 

— Attaching  to,  or  regulat«*d  by,  a  constitution;  as,  con- 
stiiutional  government.  —  Relating  to  a  constitution  or 
recognized  form  of  government ;  as,  c>mstitutionnl  tra¬ 
ditions.  Macaulay.  —  Taken  to  invigorate  and  benefit 
tlio  constitution;  as,  a  constitutional  walk.  (Used  by 
Fhiglish  university  men.) 

— n.  A  walk,  or  other  active  bodily  exorciso;' taken  to 
promote  health  and  digestion.  (A  term  in  general  use 
at  tho  English  universities.) 

C'oiiNtitii'l ioiialiMiii,  n.  The  science  or  authority, 
of  a  Constitution. 

n.  One  wlio  adheres  to  the 
constitution  <d'  a  emntry:  —  opposed  to  rn'olutionist. 

— One  who  suggests  or  carries  out  innovations  or  reforms 
in  a  constitution. 

CoiiMtitiitioiiHrUy,  n.  Tliat  state  which  belongs 
to,  or  is  inherent  in,  tho  human  frame  or  natural  con¬ 
stitution. 

— State  or  condition  of  being  in  accordance  with,  or  bound 
by,  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

i'OilMf  if  ll'tMiiitiliKO*  r.  n.  To  tak6  an  active  walk  for 
the  benefit  of  one's  bodily  henltli ;  to  undergo  any  physi¬ 
cal  exiTcise  tending  to  brace  the  system;  —  used  by 
English  university  men. 
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Constitii'f ionally,  arfi?.  Naturally;  according  to 
the  idiysical  constitution.  —  In  consistency  with  the  con- 
stitntiou  or  established  Iraino  of  government. 
i'oliNf  ifii'f  ioiiary.  a.  8amo  Conbtiti  tionai.,  fj.v. 

i'aiiNtif  ii'f  ixiiiiHt,  n.  One  who  uillieres  to  the  estalK 
lished  system  of  ^overnini'iit  peculiar  to  his  country. 

C'oll^Hf  if  lltivo,  u.  That  which  cMJlislitute.s;  elemental; 

essmitiai. 

“  Ttic  eletueoU  aod  aoutitutive  paru  of  a  Bclii^mntic  '* 

Decay  of  IHcty. 

— Instituting;  having  the  ixnver  or  faculty  to  enact,  es¬ 
tablish,  or  create;  as,  conditutive  authority. 

C'oiiftf  if  ii'f  ivc^ly^  adv.  In  a  constitutive  manner. 

Const  rAdll%  v.a.  [Vv.  contrumdrr ;  Lat.  con.driffgo  — 
con,  ami  stringoy  to  bind,  akin  toGr.  straug-go ;  Ger. 
strung*  Uy  to  draw,  bind,  or  tie  tight.]  To  hinder  by 
force;  to  restrain;  to  reiiress. 

—  'Jo  compel;  to  urge  forward;  to  impel;  to  forcibly 
oblige;  to  necesHitale. 

“  The  rest  besieg'd,  but  we  ronatrain’d  the  toyvn.’‘—Dryden. 

— To  draw,  pre8.s,  or  bind  close  together:  to  compress. 

“  How  thh  straight  atnys  the  slcuder  waist  constrain  I " — (Jay. 

— 'To  fasten  by  bonds  ;  to  confine;  to  imprison. 

“  Constrain’d  him  In  a  bird.  niii|  made  him  flj 

M'iib  parti-colored  plumes,  a  chattering  iyQ."—Dryden. 

CoiiKtrAiii'nlxlf^,  a.  That  may  be  coustruined ;  sus¬ 
ceptible  ot  restraint. 

C'oiisf  raiii'etlly,  adv.  By  constraint,  conipressiou,  or 
com)mlsion. 

C'dxii^itraiii'or,  n.  He  who,  or  flmt  which,  constrains. 

i'Olisf  rai li(%  71.  [Ir.  cantraitit*',  ivoin  rmdraiftdre.]  A 
constraining;  state  of  being  cou&trulued;  cuiifinement; 
restraint. 

“  His  limbs  were  waxen  weak  and  raw, 

Thro'  long  imprisonment,  and  hard  constraint." — Spenser. 

— Irresistible  force  or  its  effect;  compulsion;  xioleuce; 
force. 

“  I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint  ; 

But,  Heav'u  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntarj.”  — 

Con^f  raiii'tivo,  a.  Imiielling;  having  jiower  to  con¬ 
strain. 

i'oii>*f  riof%  r.  a.  [Lat.  const7'ingo,  constrictus.  See  Con- 
STKALN.J  To  draw  or  biml  doge  together;  to  bind;  to 
crainii;  to  contrai  t  «*r  cause  to  shrink. 

“Such  things  as  co7Kstrict  the  flbres,  and  strengthen  the  solid 
pans."  —  Arbuthnot. 

Coil^f rlef'exl,  2}.a.  Drawn  together;  bound;  con¬ 
tracted. 

{Bid.)  Contracted  or  tightened  so  as  to  he  smaller  in 
some  parts  than  in  otlu  rs,  —  U^nr.sfcr. 

<'4»lis»f  ri<*'f  ion,  ??.  Act  <»f  constricting;  a  di-awing  to¬ 
gether  or  coiilractiuii ;  C(jmpressi<in  ;  as,  amstricttiui  of 
tlie  air. 

f 'oiisitrio'f  i  a.  Tending  ti)  contract  or  comiiress. 

4'onsf  ri<*f 'or«  n.  That  wliuli  constricts,  diawo  to¬ 
gether,  or  contracts. 

{jUwi  )  A  muscle  that  closes  nn  orifice;  ns,  thecou- 
strictiu's  of  the  eyelids. 

{Zoiit.)  A  name  applied  to  the  larger  8eri>ents,  \vhi(  h 
overcome  and  destroy  a  slruggling  prey  by  throxxing 
theiiis*  Ives  rouml  it  in  overlaiqdng  lolds,  and  crushing 
it  by  their  innsenlar  force,  as  generally  the  sjieeies  of 
the  family  Boin.t,  (pv. 

<'OiiKtriii|;e',  V.  a.  To  force  to  contract ;  to  compress; 
to  bind. 

C'on^if  a.  Having  the  quality  of  binding  or 

cnnipresfiiiig. 

C’oiiKf ru(*f r.a.  [Lat.  cow.Vrno,  constructvm — con,  and 
struo,  to  pile  Up.  to  buihl.J  'J‘o  form  or  frame  with  con¬ 
trivance;  to  put  together  the  ]iarts  of  a  thing  in  their 
jiroper  place  or  ord«T;  to  build:  to  erect:  to  rear;  as, 
to  cn7istruct  a  dwelling-house.  —  'Jo  devise  and  compose; 
to  conqiile;  as.  a  system. 

To  ctmstruct  tm  n^uatitm.  {Math.)  To  form  a  geometri¬ 
cal  figure  to  correspond  with  the  equatit-n. 

— n.  Relating,  or  pi-rtaining,  to  construction. 

C'onsfruc’f'er,  ?<,  One  who  constructs  or  frames  any¬ 
thing. 

C'oilKtriic'f ion^  «.  [Lat.  rnnsfructio.]  Act  of  con¬ 
structing,  or  of  hiiiiding,  devising,  or  torniiiig;  ae,  the 
co^istructitm  of  a  ship. 

{Arch.)  That  branch  of  the  science  which  relates  to 
the  practical  exeentitm  of  Ihe  w<<rks  reipiired  to  carry 
out  tlie  artist's  designs.  It  is  imimsliately  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  diflerent  foiTcs.  and  the 
strains  of  the  parts  and  niAterial.H  of  a  building,  the 
prop(*rtie8  and  ipialities  of  the  various  materials  used, 
and  the  effects  wliicli  they  are  likely  to  produce  in  their 
several  places. 

{Gram.)  Proper  arrangement  and  connection  of  words 
in  a  sente  nce,  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

— Sense:  meaning:  interpretation:  explanation;  as,  to 
place  a  true  ciotslructitni  upon  another's  words. 

(’otistruction  of  071  fffuati<m.  {Math.)  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  algebraic  equations  by  geometric  forms.  —  War- 
ce.ster. 

CoiiHtriio'f  ional,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  deduced  from, 
cniistructi<m. 

Const riie'tionlst,  n.  The  person  who  construes  or 
interprets  the  sense  of  a  public  document  or  legal  instru¬ 
ment. 

CoiiMtriioCive^  a.  Relating  to,  or  formed  by,  con- 
8tructi«m  ;  as,  a  constynictivr  genius. 

— C’reateil  or  deduced  by  construction;  not  directly  ex¬ 
pressed  but  inferred  ;  ns,  constriiciivf  evj<lence. 

Const ruct'lvely*  adv.  In  a  constructive  manner ; 
by  way  of  inference,  or  interpretation. 

t'oiiwtriiol'ivenefi!^,  n.  Tendency  to  formation  or 
construction. 

— {Phreti.)  The  inventive  or  constructive  faculty  po» 

I  sessed  by  mankind. 
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Coiiniriict'nre,  n.  Any  pile^  edifice,  or  stnictnn*  that 
\»  or  reared;  a-i,  tiie  earth's  coTi^tiuvturt."  — 

B''ackiH‘>re.  • 

CouHtriie%  v.a.  [Lut.  Cfmxtruo ;  see  Conntruct  ;  Kr. 
consti  uire-\  To  place  or  arrange  words  in  their  natural 
order,  so  as  to  discover  the  seuse  of  a  sentence;  to  in¬ 
terpret  ;  to  translate. 

— To  reuder  ill  a  comprehensive  manner;  to  explain  the 
sense  of;  to  render  the  meaning  of. 

••  Virgil  is  so  very  figurative,  that  be  requires  ...  a  grammar 
apart  to  construe  hiiu.”  —  Urydcn. 

A'oii'Htiiprtite,  V.  a.  [Lit.  om-ituproy  conutupralusi  — 
Om,  and  .'ilupntf  to  ravish  ]  To  ravisli,  violate,  debauch, 
or  ileftle. 

C'OllHiilprtt'tion,  »t.  Act  of  violation  or  defileinen  . 

V.  n.  [Lat.  c^n,  and  iSee  8uu- 

sisT.  I  To  subsist  logetlier. 

CoiiHiib^tmitiaU  ikon  .<uh  sfan's/n-aJ,)a.  [Lit.  C'm- 
0"//,  and  mh:iUintui^  »ul»stance,  tpr.;  Fr. 
con.^ul)!ilanfirl  ]  Having  the  same  eui*stance  or  essence; 
C‘>-e8s€ntial ;  of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

“  In  their  conceits  the  humau  nature  of  Christ  was  not  comub- 
•tanti'U  to  ours,  but  of  another  kiud."  —  lirerewood. 

CoaHubHtail'tialiHiii,  n.  The  doctrine  of  consub- 
sbiiitiatiiin. 

C(>]iHiib.Hta]i'tiali5»t,  n.  A  believer  in  consubstan- 
tiatioii. 

CoaMiibstantiarity«  n.  Quality  of  being  consub- 
st  intial  ;  p  irticipation  of  the  same  nature. 

CoaHtibstaii'iially,  adv.  In  a  coiisubstantial  or  co¬ 
existent  maniMT. 

Caii^tibMtaii'tiato,  e.  a.  [Lit.  con,  and  substantia.] 
To  unite  in  one  conimou  suhstaiici*  or  nature. 

C/On^ii  l>staii'tiate«  a.  E.xUting  iu  the  saino  8ul>- 
Ht  in<’e. 

l-0]iMiibHtaiitia'tion«  n.  A  union  or  co-cxistenco  in 
the  s  imtj  substance. 

{To'ol.)  The  term  by  which  Lutlier  expressed  the 
opinioti  wiiich  lie  held  tip  ni  tin*  nature  of  the  elements  in 
the  Ku'diarist.  ivs  distin;4iiishi*d  from  Tra}isu.'>sttint\aUoii^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Rom  m  Ciiurch.  The  latter  assert, 
Hs  the  word  tliey  use  implies,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood,  and  lose  their  for¬ 
mer  substance,  although  they  retain  its  appearance 
miraculously  to  the  senses.  The  Lutherans  ileny  this 
change;  but  athriii  tliat,  while  the  bread  and  wine  d> 
still  reniiiii  in  their  natural  Kiibstance.  the  body  aiel 
blood  are  at  tliesame  time  transferred  into  them,  and 
tlius  that  Lull  are  Hi'tuilly  partaken  of  together. 

C4>il!4tl(^'S^ra«  a  town  of  Spiin,  prov.  Toledo,  on  tin* 
Am  irgmllo,  ds  m.  S.K.  of  Toledo.  M laaf.  Ooarso  stulTs, 
baize,  and  serge.  Grain,  wine,  oil,  birilla,  soda,  and 
exti'iisive  qu  intities  of  m  irlde  and  jasper  are  produced 
iu  the  ni*igl»borhood.  F>)p.  6,tH)0. 

CO)i'siietiitle«  n.  [Lat  cmm^lwlo,  from  conswsc\  con- 
su^.tu'ii — ;on,  and  sum,  to  be  accnstomtsl.J  A  being  ac- 
custom'*d:  custom;  usage;  habitinlc. 
CoiiHiieiit'^liiiaU  <*ojisuetii'<linary, a.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  cust<im  iir  usage  ;  common;  haldtual. 

CnnsiK^tii'diiiary,  n.  A  manual  of  customary  de¬ 
votional  oliservaiices. 

n.  [L  it.,  from  con\'u/.o,  to  consult  —  cow,  and 
salio,  to  leap,  to  jump.  Lit(U‘aIiy,  one  who  acts  in  con¬ 
cert  with  another,  or  wlio  consults  another,]  An  ofti- 
cial  commissioned  by  a  sovereign  or  state  to  resitle  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  protect  and  forward  tlie  commercial 
interests  of  his  own  country.  Such  olTijers  appear  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  the  Italian  republics  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  merchants  engaged  in  trade  in  the  cities  of 
the  Levant.  In  general,  a  C.  is  nut  regarded  as  a  min¬ 
ister  or  diplomatic  functionary,  and  is  subji^ct  to  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  place  where  ho  resides.  —  Ain*'ri- 
can  C.  are  noininatotl  by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
and  by  tlie  Senate  confirmed  or  rejected.  Eji<-h  (\  or 
vico-C  must  give  bond,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $2,uCK), 
nor  more  than  $l0,0d0,  comlitioned,  for  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  oJfice.  Among  their  powers 
and  duties  are  those  of  receiving  protests  or  declara¬ 
tions  ivhicli  captains,  masters,  crews,  p;usseng<*rs,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  others  make  ndating  to  American  com- 
ni'Tce;  the*y  ate  required  to  administer  on  the  estate  of 
American  citizens  dying  within  their  consulate,  ami 
leaving  no  log  il  representatives;  to  take  charge  of  and 
secure  the  effects  of  American  vessels  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee;  tt>  settle  disputes  l»e- 
tween  nijisters  of  vessels  and  the  mariners;  to  provide 
for  destitute  seamen,  within  their  consulate,  ami  semi 
them  to  the  U.  States  at  the  puldic  e.xpeiise  ;  to  make  cer¬ 
tificates  on  certain  facts  in  certain  cases,  wliich  iweive 
faith  anil  credit  in  tlie  courts  of  tlie  U.  States,  when 
given  ill  the  performance  of  a  consular  function.  They 
are  entitled  to  receive  certain  fees,  ami.  besides,  receive 
a  salary  in  certain  places,  stich  as  Paris,  London,  and  the 
Rirbary  States.  —  Hefore  a  /'treign  O.  can  perform  any 
duties  ill  the  United  States,  he  must  he  recognized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  have  receiveii 
his  exequatur. 

{H'lin.  Jntiq.)  One  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of 
the  ancient  Roman  repuldic.  On  tlie  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  B.  c.  oOd,  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic 
were  appointed  Their  tonnn*  of  office  \viia  for  one  year 
only.  Det^emvirs  were  appointed  in  4.ol,  three  milibiry 
tribunes  in  itt.  a  ilietator  obtiiined  the  ehief  authority 
in  3.4l,  and  a  praetor  was  appoint^}  in  .366.  Although 
the  direction  of  atf.drs  was  occasionally  ve^bsl  either  in 
decemvirs,  mibtary  tribunes,  or  a  dictator,  the  consul¬ 
ship  was  the  offiee  generally  mlopled.  A  plebeian  was 
elwted  one  of  tbe  C.  in  3''’6,  and  the  office  was  often 
held  by  one  of  that  class,  until  b.  c.  17*2.  wlien  brith 
were  plebeians.  .After  the  appointment  of  an  emperor 
in  31,  it  became  a  nominal  dignity,  and  continued  as 
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such,  with  certain  int<*rrnptions.  Decimns  Theodorus 
Paiilinu^.  in  n.  /o6,  was  the  last  consul  at  Rome,  and 
Ilavius  Biisiiius  .lunins  iu  641,  the  hist  at  Conslanti- 

llople, 

( French  Hist.)  See  Co.nsui.atb. 

l'oii^Hiila;£'C,  ».  ((bm.)  A  duty  by  merchants  at  a 
torcigii  port  for  consular  prolei-tiun  of  Ihuir  interests. 
(Sometimes  called  consulai’  dues.) 

Coii'Kiilar,  C'oii''Mulary,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
a  consul ;  as,  consular  tees. 

Coil'KilS»r«  n.  iliomon  IJist.)  The  title  given  to  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  Mho  had  been  dignified  with  the  office  of 
consul. 

i'oil'Millate*  n.  [Fr.  cmsulal ;  Lit.  consuUitm.]  The 
office  or  place  wliere  business  is  transacted  by  a  consul. 

— Official  pvisitioi)  or  jurisdiction  of  a  consul. 

{Freui-h  Hist.)  The  govt,  establisln  d  in  France  by 
Najioleon  Bonaparte,  ail«'r  tbe  extinction  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  Nov.  10,  1700.  Tlie  new  constitution  was  juo- 
claimed  Dec.  ‘24,  when  three  consuls  were  appointed, 
t'je  chief  authoiity  being  vested  in  one  of  tliem  culled 
Fir.d  Consul.  Napoleon,  i'ambai’eres,  and  Lebrun,  were 
the  consuls  naineti,  ami.  Aug.  4,  ISO’2,  the  former  was 
made  first  consul  for  life.  The  government  was  so 
gradually  assimilated  to  a  inoiiurchy,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  four  years  and  a  half  an  ea.sy  transitiiui  was 
made  from  the  consular  to  tlu'  imperial  form  ;  the  title 
of  emperor  was  substituted  for  that  of  cimsul ;  and  tlie 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority,  whicli  indeed  had 
been  only  nominally  sli.iml  with  his  colleagues,  w'us 
ilelegated  exclusively  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  May  lb, 
IHOL 

Coai^i>4iil-^Oii'oral«  v.  A  chief  eoiiRul,  or  commercial 
representative  of  a  n.ilion,  in  a  foreign  country,  having 
jiirisdietion  iiver  other  consuls  in  the  same  country. 

COii'^llNIiap,  n.  The  office  or  status  ol  a  con&ul. 

“The  pairiciaiH  should  do  Terr  III, 

To  lei  the  consnUhip  to  be  so  deliled."— Ben 

— Juri.mliction  or  residence  to  which  a  consul  is  appointed. 

CoilHllIl',  r.  V.  [Lat.  consa/to,  frequentative  from  cnnsulo. 
SeeCiNSL'L.)  To  take  eounsel  together;  to  advise;  to 
seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another;  to  deliberate  in 
common:  to  confer;  to  consider  with  deliberation;  — 
often  followial  by  with  ;  as.  to  consult  ivilh  one's  lawyer. 

“  Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business.''-— BAu/cs. 

— v.a.  To  ask  advice  or  cotinsel  of:  as,  to  crnisuH  a  friend. 

— To  refer  to  for  inforiiMtion  ;  to  regard,  or  have  reganl  to. 

“We  are,  Iu  the  firKt  place,  lo  consult  the  necessaries  of  life 
rather  than  tuattera  of  oruametit  and  delight."— L'A'alra/i^/e. 

— To  d«diberate  upon:  to  weigh  over;  to  take  advice  for; 
as,  to  consnU  upon  future  steps. 

— To  plan  or  contrive. 

“  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  U*  thy  house,  by  cutting  off  many 
people." — H'lbdk.  ii.  10. 

a.  Formed  by,  or  springing  from  con¬ 
sultation  :  as,  a  c  rnsuUari/  response. 

Consultant  ion,  n.  Act  of  con&ulting,  or  of  mutual  de¬ 
liberation. 

“The  chief  priests  held  a  eoasiiffatioa  with  the  elders  and 
scribes.” — Jfar*  xx.  1. 

—A  meeting  or  counsel  of  persons  called  together  for  de¬ 
liberation  on  a  certain  matter;  as,  a  consultation  of 
phy.siitaiiN. 

Coiisillt'ati  VC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  susceptible  of, 
consultation. 

Consult'cr,  n.  One  who  consults,  or  seeks  counsel  from 
another. 

CoilKlllt'in;:;', /).  a.  Asking  adviee;  seeking  counsel  or 
information  ;  giving  or  receiving  advice;  us,  uconsuiting 
physician. 

Coiisillt'i  VC,  a.  Consultative;  determined  by  delibera¬ 
tion  or  due  consideration. 

Coiistiiii'ablc,  a.  Tliat  may  be  consumed;  as,  con- 
sumahle  goods. 

Consul iiic',  r.  a.  [Lat.  con.sumo — con,  and  sumo,  to  take.] 
To  rrduce  to  nothing:  to  dr.'-itroy  :  to  waste;  to  burn  up  ; 
to  spend  ;  to  swallow  up;  to  squander;  to  exhaust;  to 
dissipate. 

“  Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  eonsttmes  the  day.” — Thomson. 

— r.n.  To  waste  aivay  slowly;  to  be  exhausted. 

“  These  violent  delights  have  violent  eud«,  . .  . 

Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  meet,  consume.'’-^ShaJu. 

Consiini'cr,  n.  One,  or  that  which,  consumes,  wastes, 
Spends,  or  destroys. 

Con$»iim'iii^ly,  adv.  In  a  consuming  or  wasteful 
Tuanner. 

C'oiisiiin'matc,  v.n.  [Jjfit.  consummo,  consummafus — 
con,  and  snnnnn.  sum.]  To  wind  up :  to  end  ;  to  finish  : 
to  make  complete;  to  i)erfect;  to  bring  or  carry  to  the 
utmost  point  or  degree*;  as.  to  con'ttmmafe  a  marriage. 

CoiiMiim'mate,  a.  Complete:  jierfect:  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent  or  degree;  as.  t'etjisnmmnte  wiekedness. 

“  A  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  xirlue."— Addison. 

Coiisiiiil'mately,  adv.  Completely;  perfectly;  en¬ 
tirely. 

Coiisiimnia'tion,  n.  [\r.\\.con.xummatio.]  Art  of  con¬ 
summating;  conqdetion;  end;  fruition:  perfection. 

“  'Tis  a 

Devoutly  lo  be  wish'd.” — Shaks. 

ConAum'niativc,  a.  Completing;  tending  to  con¬ 
summate. 

CoilMiiiiiption,  n.  [f^at.  consumptio,  from  remsurno, 
consumptus.  S'*e  CoNsi’ME.]  Act  of  con*iuming;  de¬ 
struction;  dissipation;  decline;  us^  the  consumption  of 
food. 

— State  of  being  consumed  :  waste;  decay  :  loss. 

“The  mountain?  ...  have  not  aiiffered  any  considerable  di¬ 
minution  or  ro»M«mpo'on.”—  H'oodtcurti. 

(Med)  Si*e  I'HTHlsifi. 

Con$iuni|i'tioiial,  a.  Same  as  Consumptite,  q.  v. 
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Conflnmp'tionnry,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  baring  the 
n.tiiiie  ot.  consumption. 

CxiiiMlimpti  VC,  (l>on-sum'tir.)  a.  Pertaining  to  con¬ 
sumption:  de.'«fructive:  wasteful;  exhausting;  as,  a 

consumptive  war.”  — Addtstm. 

(Med.)  Afi'eeled  wiih,  or  iii«  lined  to.  plitliisis,  or  pul¬ 
monary  cunsiimptiun:  as,  a  co/tsampfire  cough. 

“  By  au  exact  regimeo,  a  consumptive  person  may  hold  cot  fof 
years.”  — ArhutUuat. 

CoiiMiinip'tively,  adv.  In  a  manner  predis]>08ed  to 
coll^llmptlon. 

CoiiNiiikip^tivciiosA.  n.  State  of  being  consnnip- 
tive,  or  a  tendency  tliereti) 

Con'Mui^.  (Myth.)  A  deity  worshipped  at  Rome,  who 
jii'esided  over  consuls.  Rotnnius  instiiiiled  festivals  in 
his  honor,  calletl  Coosiialis,  during  tbe  Celebration  of 
whieh  the  Romans  carried  away  the  Sabine  women. 

C'oil'tuct,  n.  [I  r.,  from  l.at.  contucius,  fnun  coniingo  — 
am.  nxwX  tango,  tochts,  to  touch. J  A  loiicliiiig  together ; 
toucli;  close  union  or  jnnciure  of  lutdies. 

When  applied  to  2  curves,  tlie  term  r.  im¬ 
plies  that  tile  latter  do  not  simply  intersect,  But  have 
two  or  more  conrrniHre  jjoiiils  in  eommon.  The  number 
(d'siich  coiiseentiie  common  points  dotermineN  theor^^r 
of  the  V.  Thus,  two  curves  whicli  have  iwo  conseciitivo 
jioinls  ill  coiiimoii  aie  bai»l  to  lane  a  two'jiointic  C.,  or 
one  of  the  first  order:  it  liny  have  three  conaeiutive 
common  points,  the  C.  in  threr-poivtic,  or  of  the  secohd 
onler ;  \f  Unxw  fovr-poiiitir,  or  ot  tlie  lAiVt/ order;  and 
60  on.  In  short,  the  iininbi  r  of  eonseentive  common 
is  equal  to  the  onler  of  the  i\  Tims  two  curvi»8 
which  simply  tom  li  each  other,  or  hate  a  coniinon  tan¬ 
gent,  have  a  (\  of  the  first  order,  I  oth  with  each  other 
and  with  that  tangent.  If  tin  y  have  the  same  eiirva- 
tnre,  they  hav<-  ('.  of  the  seeoiid  order  with  each  other 
and  with  the  coniinon  cinde  of  curvature.  W  hen  the 
number  of  coniinon  )ioiiits  is  sut1ici<  nt  to  detorniiiie  one 
of  the  curves  completely,  ibe  order  of  <\  is  muximiim, 
and  ihe  latter  <’.  is  saiil  to  tocnlate  the  former.  Thus  a 
circle  is  di‘teriniited  by  three  p'diits.  so  ibat  we  can  only 
demand  trom  it  a  C.  of  the  second  order,  witli  aiiy  given 
curve.  It  is  then  called  the  osculating  circU,  or  circle 
of  curvature.  A  i  onic  being  determined  by  five  )ioiiits 
may  have  (\  of  tlie  4tli  order  with  any  curie  of  liigher 
order  than  itself.  An  angle  of  (\  is  tlie  angle  made  by 
a  curve  line  with  its  tangent;  it  is  aUo  called  angle  of 
contingcnce,  and  is  equal  t<»  the  angle  of  curvature. 

Coiltnj^ioii,  (kon-ta'jvn,)  n  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vontagio  — 
cem,  and  tango  —  tago.  to  touch.]  Poisoiions  emanation 
or  exhalation  :  infection;  pestilence;  as,  tbe  contagion 
of  a  malarious  atmospliere. 

“  Will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 

To  dare  tbe  vile  confaj^ion  of  tbe  uighi  ?  "—Shaks. 

—Tliat  which  communicates  or  propagates  mischief  or  evil. 

“  Nor  will  the  f^oodtie??  of  intention  excuse  the  scaudal  and  con- 
tagion  of  exiiaiple."  —  Ktnp  Charles  I. 

(Med.)  This  term  oiiglit.  properly  speaking,  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  communication  of  disease  to  a  iiedlt  hy  body, 
by  actual  contact  with  the  sick,  or  with  llic  palpable 
matter  from  their  bodies,  and  infection  to  be  a]>plied 
where  disease  is  coninuinicated  through  the  niediutn  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  by  means  of  other  intermediate  sub¬ 
stances,  called  fomites.  This  distinction,  however,  is 
frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  the  term  C  applied  to  all 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  conveyed  to  the  person  of 
the  reciiiient  by  iiarticles  of  matter  proceeding  from  the 
p<*rson  of  the  sick,  w  hether  these  particles  arc  In  a  solid 
or  a  gaseous  torni,  w  hether  they  are  imparted  liy  direct 
contact  <»f  the  two  bodies,  or  by  being  wafted  through 
the  air,  or  earried  ujion  articles  of  clothing.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  contagious  diseases  :  1,  those  that  can  only 
be  communieated  by  <iireet  contact,  as  itch,  sypldlis;  and, 
2,  those  w  hich  are  <  apable  of  being  proilnced  either  by 
direct  contact  or  without  it.  as  small-pux,  typhus  fever, 
&c.  Some  contagious  diseases  seem  to  efTin  t  some  radi¬ 
cal  change  upon  the  system,  so  that  it  is  not  again  lia¬ 
ble  to  attack  from  the  same  disease,  as  small-pox  ;  and 
Some  diseases,  that  do  not  generally  manifest  any  eon- 
lagions  disposition,  do,  ocrasionally,  under  unfavoraldo 
circumstances,  assume  a  malignant  and  contagious  form. 
The  term  C.  is  also  ajiplied  to  the  poisonous  matter  by 
means  of  whicli  the  disease  is  communicated.  In  this 
hitter  sense,  it  is  a  morbific  matter,  sui generis,  which,  on 
entering  the  blood,  produces  a  definite  train  of  morbid 
phenomena,  and  communicates  to  the  Mood  the  property 
of  generating  a  similar  poison,  capable  of  producing 
precisely  tlie  same  disease. 

Conta'tt'loiiOAl,  a.  Affei  twl  by  contagion 

C’oilfa'ffioiiist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  contagioul  na¬ 
ture  of  l  ertain  lijseases. 

Coiita;;iotiM»  (hm-td'jiis.)  a.  Containing  or  gener¬ 
ating  contagion ;  poisonous;  pestilential;  contagi*iU9 
miasma. 

“  Breathe  foul.  darlcoes.?  In  the  nir.”—Shaks. 

— Spreading  from  one  to  another,  like  contagion. 

“  The  spirit  of  imitation  is  contrtyiou*.”  —  Ames. 

(Med.)  Caught  or  coninuinicated  hy  approach  or  con¬ 
tact  :  as.  a  contagions  malady. 

Coiifa's:ioii’<ly,  m/r.  By  contagion  ;  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ('ontagjoii:  as,  rumor  spreads 

n.  Quality  of  heing  contagious. 

Contain^  v.  a.  [Lat.  conimeo  —  con,  and  /etteo,  to  hold ; 
Fr.  ;  ft.  contmere.]  To  include  within  certain 

limits;  to  eompndiend;  to  comprise  ;  to  enihrace. 

“  The  rarih  .  .  .  may  of  aoHd  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  ihe  sun.”  —  Mitton. 

— To  hold;  to  be  able  to  hob! :  to  inclose;  to  have  cap 
pacity,  or  room  for;  as,  a  barrel  of  ale  myttams  86 galls. 

“  Ami  have  my  fill 

or  knowledge  what  this  vessel  can  contain."  —  JfiZton. 
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^v.i.  To  live  in  continence  or  chastity ;  to  hold  unruly 
deeireii  in  check. 

[  felt  Che  urdour  of  m;  paasioa  iacrease,  tilt  I  could  no  longer 
conium."  —  ArbtUknot. 

Coiltuiti'siblo,  a.  TIjat  inaj’  he  contained  or  conipriM*d. 

i'oiitaiii'er^  ioiitaiii'aiit,  n.  One  who,  or  any* 
thiii^  W’hieii,  cuntuius. 

Coiitaiii'iiieiity  n.  The  extent  of  anything  which  itj 
comprised  or  contained. 

Coiitaiu'iiiable,  a.  Susceptible  of  contamination; 
liable  to  be  containiuated. 

Coiltaail'iiiatc^  t\a.  [Lot.  containino,  CfmUtminalus  — 
c<m,  and  ancient  from  tango^  i'^g^K  to  touch.]  T«> 

spoil,  corrupt,  pollute,  or  stain,  by  mixing  or  touching ; 
to  corrupt  the  purity  or  excellence  of;  (odeiile;  topoh 
lute;  to  sully ;  to  hunt;  to  infect;  to  violate. 

*•  Shnll  we  now 

CcnramiKofe  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  T  ” — Shak$, 

— u.  Polluted;  sullied;  corrupt;  deiiled. 

C'ontainina^tioii^  n.  Act  of  contaminating  or  pol¬ 
luting;  pollution;  ciefilement;  taint. 

C'oiitani'iiiati  ve,  a.  Tending  to  contaminate. 

C'oiitaii'koroiiM„  a.  Same  as  Ca\t\nkkrous,  7.  r. 

Coiitarini,  {k6n-ta-rt*ne^)  an  illustrious  famdy  of 
Venice,  which  gave  7  doges  to  that  republic,  from  lu43  to 
1676,  and  also  boasts  of  many  ambassadors,  cardinals, 
and  men  of  letters.  The  most  celebrated  is  Gasgniro  f’, 
papal  legate  to  tlie  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  writer,  B.  USl,  u.  1.42. 

in  Rrazil.  See  Kio-de-Contas. 

C'onfomn,  {kon-t(m\)  v.a.  [Lat.  conf^mno  —  cot?,  and 
lemno^  to  slight,  to  scorn,  to  despise ;  pn)bably  allied  to 
t*'nuro^to  treat  ra>hly,  from  temerf,  rashly;  It.  cotifcm- 
nare.j  To  consider  and  treat  as  mean  and  despicable ;  to 
reject  with  disdain ;  to  despise ;  to  scorn ;  to  disdain  ;  to 
spurn;  to  neglect;  to  underrate;  to  overlook. 

Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemned. 

Than  sull  contemned  mod  fiatiered.  "  ~  Shak4. 

Conteni'iier,  n.  One  who  contemns;  a  desplser;  a 
scorner. 

Coiiteiii'iiiMg'lyr,  adv.  Slightingly;  scornfully;  con¬ 
temptuously. 

i’oiltoin'per,  t\  a.  [Lat.  ennfemperarfi.']  To  reduce  to 
a  lower  degree  by  an  admixture  with  oj>po8ite  qualities; 
to  temper. 

“  The  leare^  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat,  and  hinder  the 
eva|H>ration  of  moisture.'*  —  Itay. 

Coiitcni'peraineiit,  n.  State  or  comlition  of  being 
contempered. 

C'Oti  tein'porato.  r.  a.  To  dinnni.4i  any  quality  by  the 
aildition  of  soinethingof  a  contrary  nature;  to  temper  ; 
to  imulerate;  as,  to  “  coutemperait  the  air.”  —  Browns. 

Contompcra'tioii^  n.  The  act  of  diminishing  any 
quality  by  admixture  with  a  contrary  one;  act  of  mod- 
cniting  or  tempering. 

— Proportionate  mixture;  proportion. 

**  The  contemptration*  of  natural  humours.” Halt. 

Contom'porature,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
proportionally  niixeil. 

Coii^teinplate«  v.a.  fFr.  coviempUr;  haX.conte.mplor, 
conteniplatu^  —  co/i,  and  an  open  place  for  ob¬ 

servation,  cut  off  by  the  augur  with  his  staff;  dim.  of 
a  section,  di>i.sion.  See  Temple  ]  To  view  care¬ 
fully  on  all  sides,  aiMl  with  reference  to  an  olject;  to 
look  at;  to  gJize  upon  ;  to  survey:  to  behold;  to  view 
or  consider  with  continued  attention;  to  study ;  to  pon¬ 
der;  to  mu.se  on;  to  ine<litate  on. 

—To  hx>k  forw'ard  to  ;  to  have  in  view  as  likely  to  occur ; 
to  presuppose;  as,  to  cnntf^mpJatp  being  married. 

— r.  n.  To  look  around  carefully  ;  to  think  studiously ;  to 
study;  to  muse;  to  meditate. 

So  many  hnnr:^  must  t  take  my  rest. 

So  many  hours  must  I  con(cmy)ta;e.**  —  Shakt. 

Contempla'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  contemplatio.] 
Act  of  contemplating;  study;  meditation;  continued 
attention  of  the  mind  to  a  particular  subject. 

•'  For  conf«»ipi<xfioa  he  and  valour  formed.”  — JUilton. 

To  havf.  in  conUmplalion.  To  intend  to  do  something; 
to  have  under  consideration. 

Coiitoin'platiMt«  n.  One  who  contemplates. 

Coiiteiii'plJkf  ive,  a.  (jiven  to  contemplation  ;  studi¬ 
ous;  thoughtful;  me<libitive;  employed  in  study. 

**  Fixt  and  rontemplative  their  look*, 

Still  turuiug  over  nature's  books.”  —  Denham, 

—Having  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation. 

*•  The  contemplative  faculty  of  man.”  —  Bay. 

Contciil'plative,  n.  (£ccL)  A  friar  of  the  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen  order. 

i'oiitcm'plnti vely,  adv.  With  contemplation. 

Coiitein'plaliveiiess,  n.  Thouglitfuliu^ss ;  uieditu- 
tivene>8  ;  state  of  being  contemplative. 

Contem'plaior,  n.  One  who  contemplates  ;  as,  the 
*•  Platonic  vonlenifdaforsJ'  —  Brown»‘. 

Conteiiiporane^ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
conlempnraneous. 

Coiitoinpora'nootiA,  a.  [SecCoNTEMPOR\RT.]  Uving 
or  being  at  the  same  time;  contemporary;  as,  a  coa- 
ttnrporane'nut  writer. 

Coiitempora'iieoiiAly,  adv.  At  the  same  time  with 
some  other  event. 

Conteinpara'iiooiiHnO!^!^,  n.  The  state  of  being 
contemporary,  or  of  the  same  time. 

Conteiil'porariiieMS,  n.  Existence  at  the  same  time 
with  anoiluu*  or  others. 

Contein'porary,  a.  [Fr.  contemporain,  from  Lat. 
con,  and  tempniantn.]  Living  at  the  same  time;  co¬ 
existent;  contemporaneons;  as,  a  contcmjmrarg  writer. 
•*  A  grove  born  with  himself  he  sees, 

▲od  loves  bis  old  contemporary  trees.”  —  Cowley. 


— 7?.  One  who  lives  at  the  snmo  time  with  another;  as,  a 
c  mtnnporary  of  Cieiieral  Wasiilngtoii. 

C'Ollteiiipty  yhtU’te.mt\)  n.  [Lat.  from  con- 

trmno.  See  CONTEMN.]  Act  of  contemning  ordespising; 
scorn;  diadain;  contumely;  us,  to  have  a  contcmjjt  of 
meanness. 

*'  Nutbitig,  says  Lougiuus,  cao  be  great,  tbe  confem^f  of  which  is 
great."  Ati‘iuiun. 

— i>lareof  being  despised  ;  neglect;  shame;  disgrace;  us, 
to  fall  into  contempt. 

"The  place  was  like  to  come  into  confrm^r.”  —  ifaU. 

{Law.)  Di.sobedieiice  to  the  rules, orders,  or  process  of 
a  Court  of  competent  authority.  C’.  in  court  is  ])uiiisii- 
able  by  fine  or  iiiiprisonment ;  lor  C.  out  ot  ctuirt  an  at¬ 
tachment  may  lie  granted  in  some  of  the  Slates,  but  in 
others,  as  in  Peiin&y ivaiiia,  no  lUie  is  guilty  of  a  C.  for 
any  publication  made  or  act  done  out  of  court,  wliich  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  m.indales,  orders,  or  rules  of  the 
court.  —  A  breacli  of  privilege  of  either  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  or  State  Legi.^Iatures,  is  punishable  by  that 
House,  by  censure  or  commitment,  in  the  same  manner 
as  courts  of  justice  punish  for  C. 

Coiitompfibil'ily,  n.  Worthy  of  being  viewed  with 
contempt ;  state  of  being  held  in  contempt. 

'  Coiitoiiipt'iblc,  a.  [L.  hni.  contemplUnlio.^  Worthy 
of  contempt;  despicable;  vile;  mean;  base;  worthless; 
pitiful ;  as,  a  conUmptibU  fellow. 

“  From  no  one  vice  exempt. 

And  most  contemptible  to  suuu  coutvnipt.” —  Pope. 

Conioinpt'iblciiOHS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
conlempiible ;  b.iseuess;  nu'aiiuess;  vileiiess. 

Coiitenipt'ibly,  adr.  lu  ac<intemj)tible  manner. 

CoiiteiiiptlioiiH,  {Lon-trnd*u-n$y'\  a.  Manifesting  or 
expressing  contempt  or  disdain;  scornful;  apt  to  <ie- 
spise;  insolent ;  lianghty;  disdainful ;  supercilious;  con¬ 
tumelious:  as,  a  conlnnptuous  look. 

*'  Contemptuoiu,  proud,  set  ou  revenge  and  spite.” — Jtfilton. 

Contomp'tuoii^ily,  adv.  In  a  contemptuous  manner; 
willi  scorn  or  disilain;  as,  to  be  treated  tontrmpfuouslg. 

Co]ltcilip'tll4»iih»iiOKH«  n.  Quality  of  being  eonteinp- 
tuous;  iuspo.>ttion  to  contempt;  act  of  contempt ;  in^o- 
lence;  8»-ornfnhies.s ;  haughtiness. 

Coiitoil<r,  v.  n.  [Lat.  coutendo  —  con,  and  Undo,  to 
stretch,  to  strive.]  To  strive  or  to  strive  against;  to 
struggle  or  strive  in  opposition;  to  vie;  to  oppose;  to 
contest;  —  often  followed  byio?f/i,  or  for ;  as,  toconiend 
for  a  j)i  ize,  to  contnul  with  an  adver.>ary. 

“  Deaih  and  nature  do  cotUend  about  them.” — Shake. 

— To  dispute;  to  debate;  to  wrangle;  to  argue;  to  vie  in 
Controversy;  as,  ho  contends  he  is  right. 

”  lie  will  find  that  many  things  he  fiercely  cenicndccJ  about 
wejc  iTWiaX."  —Decay  0/  Piety. 

— V.  a.  To  dispute  or  contest  anything. 

**  A  lime  of  war  at  length  will  ci>me, 

Wheu  Cariliuge  tihuil  contend  tue  world  tcitA  Rome.”  —  Drydcn. 

Coiitoiid^cr,  n.  Cue  wlio  contends;  a  combatant;  u 
disputant. 

**  The  contendere  for  it  look  upon  it  as  undeniable.”  —Locke. 

Coiitcnd'ress,  n.  A  female  disputant,  combabiut,  or 
contestant. 

Content’,  in  Texas,  a  post-oflice  of  Colorado  co. 

Content',  «.  [Fr.,  from  L;it.  cuntinius  —  ton, ami  tinea, 
to  hold.]  Containing  or  liolding  what  salisfies  the  mind ; 
easy :  liaving  a  mind  at  peace ;  satisfied;  having  enough  ; 
pleased,  satisfied,  or  gratified  with  what  one  hits;  as,  to 
be  content  with  a  competency. 

"  Who  is  content,  is  happy.” — Locke. 

{Eng.  Pol.)  A  term  used  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords  to  denote  the  acquiescence  of  a  member  when 
voting  in  favor  of  amotion  before  (he  house;  it  is  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  “Aye”  of  Hie  House  of  Commons. 
(The  negative  is  called  Non-conUnt.) 

— v.a.  To  satisfy  the  mind;  !•)  appease;  to  make  quiet; 
to  make  easy  in  any  situation;  —  with  the  reciproc.il 
pronoun. 

••  Content  thyeelfit'Mh  this  much  .  .  .  that  I  love  thee.”  —Sidney. 

— To  please;  to  gralily  ;  to  jiropitiate ;  as,  to  content  the 
eye. 

— n.  That  which  is  contained.  —  Power  of  containing; 
capacity.  See  Contents. 

— Ke.-st  or  quietness  of  liie  mind  in  the  present  condition; 
moderate  happiness;  modest  satiKlactton. 

“  Farewell  the  tranquil  miodl  farewell  content.”  —Shake. 

— Acquit*scenco;  satisfaction  without  examination. 

“  The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content,”  — Pope. 

Content'ed,  a.  Satisfied  ;  quiet ;  eJLsy  and  tranquil  in 
mind. 

*‘  Barbarosaa  .  .  .  seemed  contented  with  the  answer.” — Knollee. 

Contentedly,  adv.  In  a  contented  manner. 

Content'otInosM,  n.  State  of  being  contented  ;  state 
of  rt'sting  in  mind ;  quiet ;  satislaction  of  mind  with  any 
condition  or  event. 

*'  Angling  was  ...  a  procurer  ot contentedncee.”  —  Walton. 

Contention^  {konden'shun,)  n.  [Lit.  conUntio.  See 
Contend.]  Act  of  eonteiiding;  strife;  a  violent  effort 
to  olitain  something,  or  to  re.sist  a  person,  claim,  or  in¬ 
jury;  contest ;  quarrel ;  conflict. 

— Controversy;  <lebate;  strife  at  law. 

Litigious  terms,  fat  conrenn'oas,  and  flowing  fees.” — Hfilton. 

—Competition;  emulation;  vehemence  of  endeavor  to 
excel;  zeal  in  friendly  debate  or  dis<*ussion. 

*•  No  quarrel,  but  a  sweet  coafenOoa.”  — Shake. 

ContontioiiM,  ikondt'n'shns,)  a.  [Fr.  cnnlentieux,^Yon^ 
Lat.  cimt*-nUoSHS.]  Apt  or  disposed  to  contend;  qnarrel- 

.  some;  litigious ;  wrangling;  j»rovoking  strife  or  conten¬ 
tion  ;  aa,  a  contentious  temper. 

“  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentioue 
woman  are  alike.”  —J\-9v.  xxvii.  16. 


— RclntinR  to  contention  or  dispute;  involvinf;  debate. 

“  Rest  made  them  idle,  Idleness  made  them  curious,  and  curi¬ 
osity  contentioua.”  —Decay  0/  Piety. 

<  ’onfentionsJurt.sdicfion.  {Eccl.  Law.)  See  Jurisdiction 
lioilMly,  adv.  In  a  coutentiuus  or  quarrel 
some  manner. 

i'oiiteii'lioilNlieKM,  ti.  Quality  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
tentious;  a  dj8pu^^ttou  to  contend;  proneness  to  con- 
te.>t;  perverseness;  quarrelsonieiiess. 

Coiit€iit'IOMM,  a.  Discontented;  dissatisfied;  wanting 
content. 

Coiiteiii'iiieiif,  n.  [Vr.  contentrme7U.]  State  of  being 
Contented;  u  resting  or  satisfuctiun  of  mind  without  dis¬ 
quiet  ;  acquiescence  in  onu  s  present  condition ;  content- 
udiiesH. 

“The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has.”  — Speneer. 

— Gratification;  that  which  affords  a  pleasurable  feeling 
to  the  mind. 

C'oiitoiit'iiy,  or  CoNTENTNED  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina^ 
rises  ill  Wake  co.,  flows  S.K.,  and  joins  the  Neuse  River 
about  10  ni.  N.E.  of  Kingston. 

C’oii'toiilM,  n.pl.  [See  Content.]  Tbe  thing  or  things 
held,  included,  or  coniprehendei]  within  a  limit;  area  or 
solidity;  capacity;  volume;  extent  within  limits ;  that 
w  hich  contained  in  a  hook,  writing,  ve.ssel,  &c. ;  in¬ 
dex;  as,  the  entire  contents  of  a  cask  or  {utekage,  the 
co7ittmts  of  a  book,  a  table  of  contends,  &.C. 

**  1  shall  prove  these  writiogs  .  .  .  authentic,  and  the  contente 
irnc.”— Crew. 

C’oiitor'iliiliablo,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  considered 
us  possejising  the  same  huumls  or  limits. 

“Love  and  life  are  not  conterminable.”  —  Wotton. 

Coiitor'minal,  C'oiitor'iniiiato,  i'onfor'mi* 

a.  [i^it.  conlrrnu'nus  —  con,  and  ttrniiou.'^.  a 
boundary.]  Having  tlio  same  bounds  or  limits;  border¬ 
ing  upon;  touching  at  tlie  boundary;  contiguous. 

Coilfosf ',  V.  a.  [Fr.  cfm(e.drr ;  Lat.  conteslor  —  con.  and 
testor,  from  tesiis,  a  witness.]  To  call  together  to  wit¬ 
ness ;  to  introduce  an  action  by  calling  witnesses ;  to 
call  In  question  ;  t«»  oppose;  to  controvert ;  to  debate; 
as,  to  contest  u  law-suit. 

— To  endeavor  earnestly  to  defend,  hold,  or  maintain;  ns, 
a  well-conf^/etf  battle. 

{Law.)  To  tlefcnd  a  suit ;  to  dispute,  oppose,  or  resist 
a  claim.  — Burrell. 

— r.  w.  To  strive;  to  contend  ;  to  vie;  to  emulate;  —  gen¬ 
erally  with  with. 

“  Man  .  .  .  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  conteet.”  —Pope. 

Con'Iost,  «.  Struggle  for  victory.  suy>erioi  ity,  or  in  de¬ 
fence;  couibut;  conflict;  battle;  encounter;  shock;  as, a 
contest  lor  Mipremaey. 

“  What  mighty  confrrrt  rise  from  trivia!  things  I  "—Pope, 

— Dispute;  debate;  controvcr.«jy ;  competition. 

“  Leave  all  noisy  conteete  .  .  .  aud  brawHug  language.” — Watte. 

Conlost'jkbl^,  a.  [Fr.]  Tliat  maybe  di.'^pnted  or  de¬ 
bated  ;  dhputable;  controverlible  ;  as,  a  couiestaOle  base 
of  argument. 

C'oiitCHt'unt,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  contests,  debates,  or 
litigates. 

i'oiitOHta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  confcsfafio.]  Act 
of  contesting;  debate;  strife. 

“Domestic,  unsociable  coarestan'omi.’*— Ctarendon. 

ContOHl'iiig^ly,  at/p.  In  a  cuiiteating  or  contending 
manner. 

Con'tostl<*ss,  a.  That  which  may  not  be  questioned. 

Coil'tcxt,  71.  ILat.  cofilexlus,  from  contexo  —  con,  and 
texo,  to  weave.]  Connection;  coherence;  the  general 
series  or  com))ositiun  of  a  discourse;  the  parts  of  a  dis¬ 
course  which  precede  or  fidlow  the  sentence  quoted  ;  the 
pjLssages  of  Scri|>ture  which  are  near  the  text,  either 
b<*fore  it  or  utter  it. 

Context 'iirak  a.  Pertaining  to  contexture. 

Contoxt'iire,  ?i.  [Kr.,  Inim  L«t.  cot?,  and  iextura,  from 
texo,  Uxtus.  to  weave.]  The  interweaving  several  parts 
into  one  body ;  the  disposition  and  union  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  thing  with  respect  to  each  other; 
system  ;  texture. 

“  He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture ;  his  limbs  rather  sturdy 
than  dainty.”  —  Wotton. 

Coiitoxt'iire<k  a.  Woven  together  into  one  texture. 

Conti„  (House  or.)  This  younger  biaiieli  of  the  princely 
Frencii  house  of  Conde.  7.  v..  took  its  name  horn  the 
small  t(»w  n  of  Conti,  m  ar  Amiens,  and  sprang  from  Ar- 
iiiand  dc  Rotirbon.  brolher  of  the “ Great  Conde ;  ”  B.  1629, 
D.  1666.  The  most  reniarkulde  member  of  thetumily  was 
Fkantois  Louis,  Prince  de  la  IhKbe-sur-Yon,  and  Conti, 

B.  1664.  He  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  victories  of 
Steinkirk  and  Neerwindeii.  and  Massillon  pronounced 
bis  funeral  oration.  Snint-Simon,  in  bis  celebrated 
Mr  moires,  thus  speaks  of  him  ;  “  He  was  the  delight  of 
armies,  the  divinity  of  the  people,  the  hero  of  ofljeers, 
the  darling  of  parliament,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
most  learneil  savans.”  D.  1709.  —  The  last  of  the  Hnnse 
of  f'.  was  Lol'18  Francois  Joseph,  b.  1734,  d.  in  Spain, 
1814. 

Conti,  {Louise  Marguerite  de  Lorraine,  Prinersse  de.)  cele¬ 
brated  for  hi*r  beauty  and  brilliant  talents,  da?igbter  of 
Henri,  Due  de  (Jiiise,  was  loved  by  Henri  IV.,  who 
proposed  to  marry  her;  she,  however,  married,  in  1606, 
Fram^ois  de  Bourbon.  Prince  de  Conti,  son  of  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  first  Prince  de  Conde.  wbo  d.  1614.  without 
issue,  and  cannot  therefore  !)e  accounted  as  tbe  fnninler 
of  the  ulstve  Inuise.  After  his  death,  the  Princessedo 
Conti  privately  married  the  famous  Marshal  de  Bitssom- 
pierre  (7.  r.).  sliared  iu  his  disgrace,  and  D.  in  exile,  16^>l. 

ti.  [Lat.  contignatio  ]  Act  of  framing 
together,  as  beams.  —  A  frame  of  beams  joined  toge¬ 
ther  ;  a  fabric. 

“  Several  storie*  or  coatJpnaHon#.”  —  Wotton. 
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C'ontig^n'ity,  n.  State  of  being  contignous;  actual 
couiucc  of  ;  a  touching ;  nearnesd  ot  situation  or 

place. 

"  Some  boundless  conO'yuify  of  shade."  Cotcper. 

Contis;'tloil!4,a.  [hat  — c^/n,anU  tangojago^ 

to  touch. J  Touching  one  another  ;  ineetingor  jiiiningat 
the  surface  or  border;  adjoining;  udjai  ent;  near. 

Happiness  and  misery. 

And  all  extremes,  are  slid  conttyuous."  —  Denham. 

adv.  In  a  manner  to  toucli;  without 

intervening  space. 

n.  State  of  being  contiguous; 
rl.HMjiess  iif  «*ont.ict ;  Contiguity. 

C'oil'tiiieiice,  i’on'tiiieiioy,  n.  [Lat.  continentia, 
ivo\\\  contin-’o^  conlincn.'i  —  co«,  ainl  tmeo^  to  hold.J  A 
keeping  witliin  dno  bounds;  seli-comniatid  ;  restraint 
of  tlie  desires  and  passions,  especially  ol  the  passion  lor 
se.xna!  enjoyment;  chastity. 

••  Chastity  is  oittier  abstitieoce  or  continf^nee :  abstinence  is  that 
of  viri^ius  or  widows;  cuntintnett,  of  luariicd  puraous." — Taylor. 

Coil'tiiient,  a.  [Lat.  con/in^'u.s.]  Holding  or  keeping 
within  duo  bounds,  as  the  pa.ssions;  refraining  from  un¬ 
lawful  sexual  commerce,  or  moderate  in  tlie  indulgence 
of  sexual  pleivsure  ;  chaste  ;  as,  lis  conthient  as  .Joseph. 

— n.  {G'^og.)  The  large  itnhrokeii  tracts  of  land  on  the 
eartii,  whether  altogether  or  entirely  disconnected,  are 
iiiclucled  under  this  name.  Thus  Europe  and  Asia  toge¬ 
ther,  Africa,  N.  America,  S.  America,  and  Australia,  may 
all  he  thus  regarde<l.  There  is  al»8»dutely  no  natural 
separation  b<‘tweeii  Euro))e  and  Asia;  and  thus,  although 
in  d'^scriptive  and  |>oiitical  gtM>grapliy  they  are  distinct, 
in  piiysical  g(*ography  they  are  one. 

— The  mainland  of  Europe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Hritisli  Islands. 

Coiitiiieilt'iil,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  conti- 
nt*nt:  as,  a  tvnitinpnt<d  system.  —  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  main-land  of  Europe,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
islands  belonging  thc*reto,  more  especially  Great  Britain ; 

('.nntinnital  tonr.  —  {A'ner.  Hi.d.)  K'dating,  or  jier- 
taining  to.  the  American  colonies  confederated  during 
tlie  Ilfvolutionary  U’ar  :  us,  tlie  Continr^ntal  Congress. 

Ctntimntiil  sgKtP.in.  {Ifist.)  A  name  given  to  the  jiliin 
ad(»pte<l  by  Napoleon  I.  for  cutting  otf  Englaiu!  from 
connection  with  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  and  thus  d(*- 
stroying  her  ni.iritimo  supremacy.  It  was  prominently 
put  forward  by  the  publication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  in 
1S06,  which  tied  ired  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  prohibited  all  tra<le  in  English  gemds. 
The  British  govt.,  in  retaliation,  issued  in  1M)7  tlie  fam¬ 
ous  Orders  in  Cmncil.  On  the  breaking  up  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  power,  the  C.  S.  fell  to  the  ground. 

— n.  {Anir.r.  IT'St.)  A  term  npplie<l  to  a  soldier  in  theCon- 
tinen'al  army  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Coii'tiiieiitly^  adv.  In  a  continent  or  chaste  manuer ; 
moderately :  temperately. 

Coiitiii'sreiieo,  <’outiii'goiicy,r?.  [Yv.confingrnce. 
See  CoxTiNOENT.]  Quality  of  being  cc)iitingent  or  casual. 

"  Arhtotle  says  we  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  upon  the  coa- 
ttnyency  of  human  actions.” South. 

—A  fortuitous  event;  casualty;  chance;  accident;  as, 
the  Cfintinge.nctj  of  succeeding  to  a  fortune  at  a  person’s 
death. 

(I.  FLat.  from  enntingo — con, 

and  tango.,  to  touch.]  Happening  in  connection  witli ; 
falling  or  coining  by  chancre  ;  not  definite  or  fixed;  un¬ 
certain  ;  as,  a  contingt-nt  event. 

—Depending  upon  an  uncertainty  ;  fortuitous;  ns,  contin¬ 
gent  prospects. 

{Law.)  Dependent  upon  chance,  with  a  possibility  of 
occurrence  ;  as,  a  contingent  sum  of  money. 

— n.  A  fortuitous  event;  that  wliich  may  happen;  a 
casualty. 

“  By  continqents  we  are  to  understand  those  things  which  come 
to  pass  wiibout  auy  human  forecast.’’  —  Grew. 

— That  which  falls  to  tho  lot  or  share  of;  a  quota;  a  suit¬ 
able  share;  just  «»r  due  proportion. 

(W.)  The  quota  of  troops  to  bo  furnished  hy  each 
member  of  a  number  of  states  coinposiug  a  confedera¬ 
tion.  as  in  Germany;  or  by  each  gubdivisioii  of  territory 
to  tho  annual  recruiting  of  tlio  army,  as  in  France. 

€oiitiii';;:o]itly«  aiv.  Accidontaliy ;  without  design 
or  foresight;  depimdently. 

Coiltlii'S’OiltiieHS,  n.  State  of  being  contingent. 

Coiitlii'iiahio,  a.  That  may  he  continued. 

Contiii'iliil,  a.  \Y\\  confinnel ;  Lat.  cmtinuiis.  See 
Ci.NiiNUE.j  Prrfceedlng  without  interruption  or  cessa¬ 
tion  :  not  intermitting  ;  constant ;  perpetual ;  incessant ; 
cuiitinnous. 

*•  'Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears."  —  Pope. 

—Often  repeated;  frequently  roemrring;  as,  v.  continual 
nuisance. 

0»af iiiiiarity.,  n.  State  of  being  continual,  or  of 
frecpiciit  recurivmre. 

C/Oiliili'lltilly,  adh  W  ithout  jmuso  or  cessation  ;  un¬ 
ceasingly:  constantly;  perpeiually;  always;  as,  human 
nature  is  rontinuallf/  wanting  something. 

— V-Ty  often ;  iii  repeated  succession  ;  as,  to  be  continually 
falling  in  love. 

n.  State  of  being  continual  or  per¬ 
manent. 

C'oiltiii  iimiop*  n.  State  or  time  of  continuing;  per- 
mi  lienee  in  om^  stat**;  duration;  ])erseveraiice ;  con- 
sbincy:  abode;  definite  stay. 

"  Continumvee  of  evil  doth  in  itself  increase  evil."— A7dnrv. 

— Continuation;  unitiferrnpted  succe.ssion  ;  jirotraction  ; 
as,  the  conti )iHanf'e  of  spf‘cies.  ’ 

{Law.)  The  adjournment  of  a  cause  from  one  d;iy  to 
another  of  the  sann-,  or  sul'sequeiit,  term.  Tho  post- 
puuemeut  of  the  trial  of  a  cause. 
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Contin'iinto,  r.  a.  [I*at.  enntinuare.']  To  join  in  close 
contact.  IK.; 

Coiitill  liaiio,  a.  Immediately  or  intimaCedy  connected. 
— Unintcrrnpteil ;  unbroken. 

I'oiitiii'iiateiieiKS^  n.  biato  or  quality  of  bciug  con- 
tinnate. 

I'oiiiiiiuti'tioiiv  u.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  coniinuatio.,  from 
co/iDaW",  vontinuutu.<.  8ee  CoNTiNLE.J  Ad  of  continu¬ 
ing;  uninterruptHd  siieces&ion  in  space  or  in  time;  ex- 
ti'ijsion;  prolongation:  propagation;  as.  tlie  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  lainiiy  line.  —  Ctmliiiiiance ;  protraction;  sup- 
pleimuit;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  liislory. 

Coiitiii'uRti vc«  71.  {Logic.)  An  expression  noting 
permanence  or  duration. 

“  To  these  may  be  added  confinMntirc*,*  as  Rome  remains  to  this 
day  ;  which  inchides.  at  ]ca»t,  two  propo:»itiuus,  viz. :  Rome  was, 
aud  Rome  is."—  Hafts. 

{Gram.)  A  word  that  serves  to  conjoin  or  connect  the 
form  of  a  sentence. 

— a.  That  coiitiimes;  as,  a  rnntinuafive.  subject. 

Coiitiii^Hator*  n.  One  who  continues  or  keeps  up  a 
seri<‘8  or  succession. 

Coiitiii'uc^  r.7i.  [  Fr.  continuer;  Lat.  continuo^  from  con- 
tinuus.,  from  contineo —  con,  and  b/iro,  to  hold.]  To  hold 
or  keep  together  witliout  intermission;  to  remain  in  a 
state  or  place;  to  abide  for  any  time  indefinitely;  to 
stay. 

**  The  popular  rote 

Inclines  me  here  to  continue."  —  Milton. 

— To  last;  to  be  duntble ;  tocMidure;  to  be  pmmanent. 

“  For  here  have  we  no  coatbuony  city,  but  wo  seek  one  to  come." 

Ueb.  xiii.  14. 

— To  persevere:  to  bo  steadfast  or  constant. 

“  The  rain  .  .  .  coutiuued  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  sceu.”  —  Milton. 

— V.  a.  To  add  to  the  dinif^nsions  of;  to  draw  out ;  to  pro¬ 
tract;  to  jirolong;  to  extend  in  space  or  duration;  to 
produce ;  to  la  rsevere  or  jicrsist  in ;  us,  to  continue  to 
lead  a  moral  life. 

Coiitin'iiO(l«  p-a.  Extended  in  time  without  inter- 
ini.-sMon  ;  uiiinternipteil ;  unceasing. 

“There  the  series  of  a  uoustaut  co/iti/tued  succession  is  lost." 

Locke. 

C.  Ba.fs.  {^fus.)  See  Thorouoh-Bass. 

Fever.  (Med.)  A  fever  which  presents  no  iiiter- 
ruptii'ii  in  its  course.  —  Dungliaon. 

i\  Fracti'm.  {M dh.)  A  fraction,  tho  numerator  of 
whicli  is  1,  and  ihe  denominator  a  whole  number  plus  a 
fraction  wliose  numerator  is  1,  and  wlioso  denominator 
is  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  and  so  on.  —  Davies 
d:  Perk. 

Coutiii'uer, n.  One  who  continues;  a  contiiiuator. 

“  i  would  my  horse  h.ad  the  sfieed  of  your  tongue, 

And  bo  good  a  continuer."— Shake. 

Continii'ity«  n.  [Lat.  State  of  being 

contiinn»u.«i;  uninterrupted  connection;  cohesion;  close 
union  of  iiarls;  unbroken  texture. 

“  It  wraps  Itself  about  the  flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders 
any  air  or  nitre  from  coming."  —  Addison. 

L<tw  of  0.  {IVtys.)  A  principle  of  considerable  use  in 
investigai  itig  the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  change  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  wliich  may  be  tlms  enumiated  :  Nothing  passes 
from  one  state  to  anoi-ifr  without  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  spates.  Tlie  argument  on  which  Leibnitz 
attempted  to  establir^h  it  a  priori,  is,  that  if  any  chang<‘ 
were  to  happen  without  the  intervention  of  time,  tlie 
thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions  at  one 
and  Hie  same  instant,  which  is  obviously  inipossible. 

Principle  of  i\  {Geom.)  A  kind  of  postulate  of  great 
utility  as  a  mode  of  discovery.  According  to  it,  any 
juopei  ty  of  a  geometrical  figure  whicli  has  been  once 
establislied  will  still  hold,  ftlioiigh  it  may  po.ssibly  Invvtj 
.to  be  ililferently  enunciatc*d  and  demonstrated.)  through 
nil  the  successive  states  through  wliich  the  figure  may 
be  coiiceiveil  to  pass.  Tlius,  since  two  conics  wliich  do 
not  intersect  in  more  than  two  real  points  may  always 
he  projected  into  two  circles,  it  is  obvious  that  ail  de- 
scrifttive  properties  ot  two  circles,  e.g.^  those  concerning 
tln*ir  centres  of  similitude.  Ac.,  riMiiain  true  for  the  pro- 
jwted  conics.  Tho  property  of  intersecting,  however, 
being  merely  contingent.,  or  <lependent  upon  position 
solely,  the  principle  of  continuity  tcaclies  that  two 
Collies  wliich  int«'i'si*ct,  even  in  four  real  points,  and 
wliich,  cons'-quently,  cannot  lie  proje<ded  into  two  cir¬ 
cles.  also  possess  tlie  descriptive  iiroperties  in  question. 

Coiif  iii'noiiH,  a.  [ liut.  nufmim.’s'.]  Joined  togctlier 
closely  >>i- wiHiout  intervening  space  or  interruption; 
conjoined:  connected;  continued;  u  continuous  sys¬ 
tem  of  tclegrajilis. 

{Hot.)  Not  interrupted;  not  deviating  from  uni¬ 
formity.  —  Jfosfow. 

Coiitiii'iionsly,  adv.  In  continuation;  witliout  inter¬ 
ruption. 

^  t<>oooolc  Kivoi**  in  New  ffimpshire,  rises  in 
Cheshire  co,.  traverses  Hillshorough  and  Merriniac  c«»s., 
and  enters  the  Merriniac  River  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

C oiitoocooK  VillR;;70«  in  Neiv  ffamp  hire,  a  post- 
village  of  Merriniac  co  ,  about  10  m.  \V.  of  Concord. 

<  oiif or'siioii,  n.  Same  as  Contoktiov,  g.  r. 

Contort  *  r.  a.  [Lat.  rontorffueo^  t'mttortu*  —  con.  anil 
to  twist.]  'p,,  I  wist  together;  tocause  to  writhe ; 
to  wring;  to  puli  awry. 

Air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  contorted  Into  small  spheres.” 

Chet/ne. 

^^o^ort  €*fl,  p.  a.  Twi.sted  over  each  otlier  in  obliiitie 

directions  :  as.  a  ro7?/«rb7/ Ihub. 

(Hof.)  Ajipliecl  to  a  part  of  a  plant  folded  or  twisteil 
hack  upon  itself,  as  the  root  of  P  lygonttm  distorta. — 
Also,  ill  u'^tivation.  to  thesiibordinafepart.s  of  the  corolla 
wh'-n  they  are  set  obliquely,  and  overl.ip  each  uther  in 
succession.  —  /Jenslow. 


C^ontor'tion,  n.  [Fr.  contorsion,  from  LaX.  contort  in. 
8ee  Co.s’l'oiiT.J  A  twisting  togetlier  ;  a  writliiiig  ;  a  wrest¬ 
ing;  a  twist;  wry  motion:  (iisiortion. 

“  It  bus  all  tbu  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  ioftpirntion." 

iiurke. 

(Med.)  Violent  movement  of  i\  i>art,  nccoiiipanied 
witii  a  kind  of  torsion,  twibt,  or  cast;  us.,  conUfriiou  of 
the  face. 

C’oiitort'i ve,  a.  Displaying  contortion. 
C'oiitor(iiJklic*ato,  a.  [From  Lstt.  conhnius,  and 
pUcare,  to  foltl.j  (Hot.)  Twisted  and  folded.—  Gray. 
C’oiitoiir*  {hon-UxtP.)  n.  [Fr.  contour  —  coti,  ami  tour  ; 
It.  <0/710,  a  turn,  from  Lnt.  turuns.  a  turner’s  wlieel; 
Gr.  /ornox,  a  carpenter’s  tool  fi»r  drawing  a  circle.]  Tlio 
line  that  bounds  a  rounded  body  :  tlie  outline. 

{Fine  Arts.)  The  external  lines  which  ]>onnd  and 
terminate  a  figure.  The  beauty  of  C.  consists  in  tliose 
lines  being  flowing,  lightly  drawn,  arid  sinuous.  The) 
must  he  carefully  and  scientificnlly  drawn  ;  ami  this  can¬ 
not  tie  done  witlioiit  a  tlioroiigli  knowletlge  of  anatomy. 

(MU.)  Tho  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  fortified 
works. 

Contonr  of  ground.  {Trigon.)  A  horizontal  section  of 
ground,  so  called  in  surveying.  These  sections  are  taken 
at  some  ti.xeii  vei  ticiil  interval  trom  each  other,  suiteil 
to  the  scaleof  the  drawing,  or  to  the  subject  in  liand ; 
and  the  distance  of  eacli,  above  or  below  some  assumed 
]ilane  of  conqiarison,  is  given  in  figures  at  the  must  c<m- 
venient  jdaces  on  tiie  plan.  When  the  scale  i»f  tlie 
draw  ing  is  about  lOU  feet  to  an  incli,  2  or  3  feet  w  ill  be 
found  a  convenient  vertical  interval  between  the  G; 
and,  however  largo  the  scale  of  the  plan,  it  will  smreely 
bo  found  necessary  to  obtain  C.  with  a  less  vertical  in¬ 
terval  than  2  feet. 

C'oiiloiir'iiiHtcKl,  a.  Having  furrowed  wlges. 
Coiitoy%  or  Lo«'uei;head,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  an 
island  otf  the  coa.st  of  Yucatan,  16  m.  M .  by  N.  of  Capo 
Catoche.  Lat.  21°  J’J'  N.,  Lon.  86°  49'  W. 

Cou'tra^  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  against,  over, 
opposite,  in  opposition,  Ac.,  and  entering  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  many  Englisli  words. 

{Hookkeeping.)  The  term  usually  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Cr.  or  creditor  page  in  a  cash-book ;  as  counter  t«>, 
oragainst  thoentries  on  theoppositeord»6'r/r(Dr.)  page. 

a.  Contrary  to  law*;  prohibited;  tor- 
bidden;  as.  coutraluiud  goods. 

— n.  [It.  cnntrahbando,  goods  prohibited  by  law;  Lat. 
ettntra,  against,  and  L.  lait.  baununi,ii  jniblic  edict.  See 
B.\n.]  Illegal  tratlic ;  iirohibitioii  of  trading  in  goods 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  state,  or  of  nations. 

— In  tlie  United  States,  a  term  applied  to  a  negro  slave, 
'this  word  was  first  a|)pljed  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  during 
tlio  late  civil  w  ar.  to  all  captured  negroes,  on  the  groiiud, 
that,  being  of  use  to  thi  ir  masters  in  furtliering  mil¬ 
itary  operations,  they  were  hence  contrahaud  of  war. 
It  is  now  generally  ailopted. — Contraband  of  war.  {Law.) 
Such  articles  as  a  helligerent  lias,  by  the  law'  of  nations, 
the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from  furnishing  to  his 
enemy.  Articles  V.  of  war  are,  in  general,  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  and  those  out  of  which  munitions  of 
war  are  made.  All  these  are  liable  to  l>e  seized  ;  hut 
very  arbitrary  interpretations  haveleen  affixed  to  the 
term  by  powerful  states,  when  able  to  enforce  them  by 
arms. 

I'on'trabaiKliMt,  n.  [Sp.  cfmtrahandista.'\  A  smug¬ 
gler;  one  w  ho  engages  in  an  illegal  traffic. 
l'oii'tra-l>ai>4'ii<»«  Cuntra-rass,  Doiblk-b\88,  n.  [It 
contra-basso.]  t^Mus.)  The  /argest  of  the  violin  species 
of  string  and  bowed  instruments,  of  which  it  forms  the 
lowest  iaisB. 

Con'tra  CoA'ta«  in  California,  a  N.W.  central  co, ; 
area,  about  hOO  sq.  m.  The  Bay  of  Sail  Francisco  bounds 
it  on  the  W.,  as  do<'s  the  San  Joaquin  on  the  E.,  and  Sail 
Pablo  and  Siiisun  bays  on  the  N.  It  is  drained  by  San 
Kamoi),  Nueces,  Jugerto,  Hambre,  and  San  Paldo  creeks 
and  other  smaller  streams.  iSoil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Martinez.  J*op.  8,461. 

r.  a.  [I.at.  contraho,  contractus  —  con,  and 
iraho,  to  draw.]  To  draw  together  or  nearer;  to  draw 
into  a  less  coini>n8s  ;  to  cause  to  shrink  ;  to  wrinkle ;  to 
shorten;  to  narrow';  to  abridge;  to  lessen ;  to  confine; 
as,  to  Ciodruct  the  forehead. 

“  Why  lore  aroong  the  virtue*  is  n^t  known, 

It  is  that  love  contravts  theta  all  in  one."  —  Donne. 

— To  h.argain  f<  r:  to  covenant:  to  stipulate  hy  mutual  ob¬ 
ligations;  as,  to  co/<frac<  an  alliance  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive. 

“  But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found, 

His  heud  should  pay  the  forfeit."  —  Dryden. 

— To  betroth  ;  t<j  affiance;  as,  to  contract  a  marriage. 

“  She  was  .  . .  contracted  to  a  man  of  merit  and  quality."  —  Tatter. 
— To  draw  to;  to  bring  on  ;  to  get;  to  obtain;  to  incur ;  as, 
to  contract  a  debt. 

“  And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light."  —  Pope. 

( Gram.)  To  rciluce  tw  o  vowels  into  a  diphthong;  thus, 
oe,  ce. 

— I*,  n.  To  shrink  up;  to  become  less  in  bulk;  to  become 
shorter  or  narrower:  as,  contracted  fibres. 

— To  bargain;  to  stipulate;  to  make  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  cfnftrart  to  build  a  ship. 

^’on'tract,  n.  A  coming  together,  to  make  an  agrees 
nii-nt;  an  agreennuit  or  covenant;  a  bargain;  a  com¬ 
pact;  also,  the  dcp»l  of  writing  recording  the  same;  as, 
a  post-office  c.ootr<irt. 

— An  act  of  betrotlimont  or  affiance;  as,  a  marriage  con¬ 
tract. 

(Gram.)  A  word  wherein  concurrent  vowels  an*  con- 
trai  ti*d. 

I  L  tw  )  Tlie  term  usuallv  applied  to  such  agrectmuits, 

(w  he|li»*r  express  or  impliet},)  as  create,  or  are  intended 
to  create,  a  legal  right,  and  eorrespundiug  liability ;  such 
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light  not  attaching  to  the  possession  of  tlic  snh.ject-inMt* 
ter  of  the  c»>nlr.i«-t.  exeept  in  emiit.v,  ami  that  iialireeily,  j 
but  subsisting  both  in  e({Uiiy  aial  law  against  theeon- 
ti'iii'ting  party.  Tiie  coinlition.s  essential  to  the  legal 
valiilily  ofaeontr  ict  relate  either  to  the  eoinpeteiicy  of 
the  parties,  tho  sultieieiicy  of  the  coiisiileralioii  or  in- 
(lueeinent,  tlie  nature  of  the  thing' conlractetl  for,  the 
fairuesH  of  the  transaetion,  or,  lastly,  to  the  lorin  of  the 
agreement.  Ami.  first,  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
parties.  Tho  party  to  he  sued  must  iiave  heeii  at  the 
time  of  the  contract  of  sound  mind,  and,  unless  it  was 
for  the  supply  of  necessaries,  of  full  ago :  ami  if  a  woman, 
she  must  have  been  unmarried,  subject  lus  to  the  latter 
condition  to  some  exceptions  estaidished  either  hy  local 
custom  or  by  tho  doctrines  of  equity.  2d.  As  to  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  tlio  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  per.son 
suing.  It  must  liave  been  either  future  marriage  since 
performed,  or  money,  or  8om<‘thing  capable  of  being 
estimated  in  money;  or  som.;  act.  whetlier  of  p»Tform-| 
ance  or  ab.stinence,  whereby  some  undoubt<‘d  advantage.  | 
though  not  capable  of  being  exactly  valueil,  accrues  toi 
tlie  party  sued.  3d.  Tlie  act  contracted  for  must  be  | 
neither  contrary  to  written  law,  nor  to  public  policy; 
ami  it  must  be  beneficial  to  tlie  party  seeking  eitlier  per* 
formance  or  compensation,  or  to  some  one  on  whose  be¬ 
half  he  gave  the  consideration.  4th.  There  must  liave 
been  neitlier  fraud  (either  by  concealment  or  misstate¬ 
ment)  nor  conipubsion  on  the  part  of  the  plaintilTiii  ol^* 
taiiiing  the  agreement;  and  fraudulent  acts  subsequent 
to  the  agreement  having  reference  to  it  are  also  sulli- 
cient  to  deprive  the  guilty  party  of  all  riglit  under  it. 
Some  circumstances  are  in  equity  considered  either  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  fraud,  ttr  as  substantive  acts  of 
coercion,  wliich  are  not  strictly  of  such  a  nature,  and 
are  not  so  deemed  at  law.  busily,  as  to  the  form  of  the 
agreement.  Whore  it  relates  to  an  interest  in  land  of 
three  years'  duration  or  more,  or  to  goods  of  the  value 
of  $*>0  or  upwards,  unless  tliere  lie  earnest  or  delivery, 
or  where  it  is  au  agreement  as  surety,  or  where  it  is 
upon  marriage  as  a  consi<leration,  it  must,  by  American 
law,  lie  in  writing:  thougli  the  want  of  a  writti-n  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  supplied  in  equity  by  partial  performam  e. 
that  is,  by  acts  evidently  done  in  pursuance  of  the  al¬ 
leged  eonrract. 

C'oilirttcl'otl,  /).  a.  Drawn  together  ;  narrow  ;  mean  ; 
selfish;  betrotlic*d ;  as,  a  amtraett'd  fibre,  a  cimtracted 
mind,  a  t'onti‘act»‘d  couple,  Ac. 

Coiitrat’t'etlly,  adv.  In  a  contracted  manner. 

Coiitract'ecliioMS*  v.  State  of  being  contracted; 
narrowness  ;  ni'-anne.ss. 

Coiitra(*til>irit.V«  n.  Capaliillty  of  being  contracted  ; 
quality  of  permitling  contraction ;  as,  the  contractibility 
of  heat. 

C'OTitra<*t'lblc*  <1.  Capable  of  contraction. 

Coiitraft'ibleiiess,  n.  Quality  of  sutTering  con¬ 
traction. 

Coaitraot'ilo,  a.  [Fr.]  Tending  to  contract ;  having 
tlie  power  of  contracting,  as  living  fibres. 

'*  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes,  ea«Tued  with  a  contractile  force." 

Arbxithnot. 


Contractil'ity,  ».  Quality  of  being  contractile;  in¬ 
herent  property  by  whiclt  bodies  contract  or  shrink. 

The  power  which  certain  tissues  have,  dur¬ 
ing  life,  of  .shortening  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner: 
it  is  usually  observed  in  muscular  and  sonio  kinds  of 
ftbro-cellular  ti.ssuo ;  but  is  also  exercised  by  a  series  of 
cells,  as  in  tho  Hydra  polype. 

Coiitrac'tioil*  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  contractio.']  Act 
of  contracting  or  drawing  togetlier;  act  of  shortening 
or  narrowing  in  quantity  or  extent;  abbreviation;  cur¬ 
tailment. 

••  The  main  parts  of  the  poem  ...  no  translator  can  priyudlce, 
but  by  oiuissioQs  or  contraction*.”  —  Pope. 

— State  of  being  contracted,  narrowed,  les.sen«‘d,  nr  shriv- 
clletl ;  as,  contraction  of  tho  stomach.  (Oppo.sed  to  dila- 
iatinn.) 

(Gram.)  The  shortening  of  a  word  hy  tho  omission 
of  a  letter  or  syllal)le.  Tlie  tlreek  language  ahoumls 
with  contractions,  wliich  have  been  adopted  chiefly  to 
avoid  a  harshness  in  tlie  i»ronunciatiou  arising  from  the 
coniMirrencft  of  two  vowels  in  two  successive  syllables 
or  words.  Hence  two  or  more  sjinple  vowels  coming  to¬ 
gether  are  usn  illy  contractetl  info  a  diphthong.  This  is 
said  to  he  proper  when  tlu'y  aro  contnictt^d  without 
change  into  a  diphtlmtig;  improper.  wli<*n,  in  the  con¬ 
traction  a  vowel  or  diphthong  of  a  dlffirreiit  sound  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  Elision  takes  pla<*e  when  two  vowels  at  the  end 
of  one  anil  at  tho  beginning  <>f  another  won!  come  to- 
getlier,  and  the  final  vowel  of  tin?  first  word  is  rejected, 
itspliice  being  marked  by  an  apostrophe  placed  over  tlio 
consonant  wlii'di  is  left.  This  takes  place  chiefly  witli 
the  poets.  Cr  isis  is  iliat  kind  of  contraction  in  which 
tw’o  words  coalesce  into  one,  and  aro  accented  as  out*, 
without  auy  elision.  l\\  sifnizesis  two  vowels  are  con- 
tract-d  into  one  sound  —  not  in  writing,  hut  in  pronun¬ 
ciation.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  introduction  of 
printing,  numerous  contractions  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  abbreviating  the  labor  of  transcription. 

{Math.)  The  process  of  aliridging  any  problem. 

{Med.)  Contract  lira.,  a  state  of  permanent  rigidity  and 
progressive  atrophy  of  the  flexor  iiiu-scb*s.  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  motions  of  exten.sion  heyon<l  a  certain  limit. 
The  affected  muscles  form  hard  cords  henealh  the  skin. 
On  <llss<‘ction,  tliey  are  found  to  be  convert<*d  into  tendi¬ 
nous  fibres,  tho  flesliy  fibres  having  almost  disappeansl. 
when  the  disease  1»  is  lie'm  of  any  duration.  It  fre¬ 
quently  snccei'd.s  other  illseases,  particularly  rheuma¬ 
tism,  neuralgia,  convulsions,  syphilis,  colica  pictoiium, 
Ac.  Tbe  w.iriii  bath,  vapor  bath,  or  thernml  waters, 
oleaginous  embriK^ations,  mechanical  extension  ot  the* 
limbs,  Ac.,  are  the  chief  means  of  treatment. — Danglison. 


t'oiitraot'i  VO,  a.  Tcmling  tn,  or  permitting,  contrac- 
tion. 

n.  One  wim  contracts;  one  of  the  par- 
tiis  to  a  covenant  or  baigain;  as,  a  govermnent  om- 
traclor. 

••  All  malche*.  frkMidships.  sml  societies,  aro  danRerons  and 
iucuuveuieut,  where  the  coiUrai-tore  are  not  c*qaaU."  L'  h'ttrange. 

i'4>ii'tra>4luiii*e,  /i.  l^ee  CouNTriY-  <a.m  k. 

V.  (i.  [hat.  contradko^  vontradictm  — 
amtra.  and  dico^  to  speak.]  To  speak  against  or  in  op¬ 
position  to;  to  oppose  by  wonls;  to  assert  tlio  contrary 
to  wliilt  lias  been  provlou.'ly  u.sserted ;  to  deny  ;  to  gain¬ 
say  ;  as.  to  contradict  a  false  report. 

— To  iqjpoae  l»y  being  contrary  to  ;  to  impugn  ;  to  resist ; 
ti‘  ctirrect ;  us,  to  contradict  llic  expectations  of  one’s 
frieiuls. 

“  No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth."—  Tlooker. 

Contra<lict'able,  a.  That  may  bo  contradicted  or 
denied. 

i’oiitradiet'or,  n.  One  who  contradicts  or  opposes. 

If  a  gciitleinan  a  little  niiicere  In  hi^  representations,  he  la 
sure  to  have  a  dozen  cotUiadicter*.”  —  Swift. 

Coii(ra<lio'tioii«  N.  [Lat  couf/ut/icfiV).]  Act  of  con¬ 
tradicting;  a  gain.saying;  oppo.sition  by  words ;  denial; 
a  contrary  assertion  ;  as.  a  flat  vontradiction. 

”  That  tongue, 

Inspired  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose  .  .  .  tlie  gods."— ..IfiZfon. 

— Inconsistency  witli  it.^elf;  ini-oiigruity.  or  contrariety;; 
repugnancy  ;  as,  liis  life  is  a  contradiction. 

“  Woman 's  at  bfst  a  contradictioa  still." —  Pope. 

C’oiitrailio'tioiial,  u.  Inconsistent;  incongruous. 

Contradictions,  {/:o7i-frti‘dfJc'.dm.s.)  a.  Filled  with 
contradictory  qualities;  incon.sistent.  —  Inclined  to  con¬ 
tradict.  question,  or  cavil.  (R.) 

C'oiitra^lic'tioiiHiic.SN,  n.  Inconsistency;  self-con¬ 
trariety. 

“This  opinion  wa^.  for  its  absurdity  and  ron<r(idicf»ou#n«M, 
un  wort  hr  of  tlie  retttied  spirit  of  Pluto." — yoiri*. 

Contradic'tivo,  a.  Cont  lining  contradiction  ;  oppo¬ 
site;  adverse  ;  ns.  a  contradictive  as'iiniiilion. 

Cojitratlic't  j vc]y,  a  'c.  liy  contradiction. 

Co3itradict'or«  n.  A  contradicter;  oiio  who  contra¬ 
dicts. 

^’ontradlc'toraly,  adr.  In  a  contrsidictory  manner. 

Coat ra^lic'toriiic.xiN,  n.  Opposition  in  tho  highest 
degree. 

C’ontradlc'tory,  a.  Implying  contradiction;  affirm¬ 
ing  the  contrary ;  iinplviug  a  denial  of  what  lias  been 
asserted  ;  ns,  coz/fn/rf/cfocy aeconnts.  —  Inconsistent;  op¬ 
posite  ;  contrary  ;  u.s,  a  contradictory  nnaining. 

C.  jn'op'i.dtions  {L  yic)  are  tho  oppo>ites  of  eacli  other ; 
the  one  being  a  mere  and  naked  denial  of  the  other. 
To  be  truly  contradictory,  they  must  liave  the  same 
terms, and  iliffer  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  —  the  one 
detiying.,  and  the  other  aijinuiuij.  the  same  thing  of  the 
same  sib'jeet  considiTed  in  the  same  circumstance. 

— n.  A  proposition  which  denies  or  o(>pose8  another  in  all 
its  terms;  incousialency  ;  contr.iriety. 

“  It  is  commoQ  to  prinocs  to  will  coHtradictorie*."  —  .^acon. 

Contradistiiic'tioii,  n.  Distinction  by  opposite 
qualities. 

C’oiitradisfinc'f  ive,  a.  Distingnisbing  by  opposites. 

Contra<liHtiii';(iii«iliv  v.  a.  [Cbmrt/, 

To  distinguish,  not  merely  by  differential,  but  by  opposite 
qualifies;  to  show,  or  declare  the  opjiosilo  <|ualities  of. 

“  Bo*ly  as  contradi*tingui*kcd  to  spirit."— Zocke. 

ContrallM^wiire,  n.  [From  contra,  nud  findo.  to  cleave; 
\'v.  conl7't-conp.\  {M'd.)  A  fracture  in  a  part  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  blow  Is  received;  as  when  tlie 
frontal  bone  is  broken  l.y  u  fall  on  the  occiput,  the  bone 
of  which  remains  sound. 

<'oiilraj;:rc‘'4lient,  a.  [Lat.  contra,  an<l  yradior,  I  go.] 
(Math.)  Two  or  more  variables  are  said  to  be  contragre- 
dient  to  as  many  otliers  when,  on  replacing  those  of  the 
first  set  by  linear  functions  of  themselve.s,  those  of  the 
eecmid  set  become  replaced  by  linear  fuiu  tions  of  tliem- 
selves  respectively  inverse  (or  rei  lproeal)  t<»  the  former; 
in  other  words,  when  the  new  variables,  of  the  one  set, 
bear  to  tho  old  tho  same  relations  that  tho  old  do  to  the 
new,  of  the  other  set. 

Co3i'tra-iii'<ll<*aiit4  n.  [Lat.  contra,  and  indiro,  indi> 
cans,  to  in  licate.]  (.M-d.)  A  symptom  that  forbids  the 
tuna!  treatment  of  a  disonler. 

Coii'tra-iii'4lic*nlo*  v.  a.  ( Mrd.)  To  in<llcate  a  treat¬ 
ment  contrary  to  that  used  in  the  ordinary  cause  of  a 
ilisonler. 

i'Oii't  ■•a-iinlica'llon,  «.  (^frd.)  A  symptom  attend¬ 
ing  a  disease,  which  forltids  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy 
whicii  would  otherwise  lie  employed  ;  f'»r  instance,  hark 
and  acids  are  usually  given  in  putri<l  fevers  ;  but  if  there 
he  dilficiilty  of  breatliing,  or  inflainniation  of  any  viscus, 
they  are  eoni ra-indications  to  th<*ir  use. 

Conlrsil'to,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  The  deepest  kind  of  female 
voice,  or  that  part  in  the  score  whose  range  of  tones  lies 
between  that  of  the  tenor,  and  that  of  the  soprano  or 
treble;  also  called  alto,  or  conntrr.fe7ior. 

— a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  musical  part  imme- 
iliately  below  the  treble  called  contralto,  or  to  a  con-; 

I  tralto ;  as,  a  voice. 

C’oii'traiimro,  w.  [Fr.  con/rem nr,  from  cow/rc,  against, 
and  7nnr,  a  wall.]  {Fo)-ti/.)  An  outer  wall  built  about  a 
fortiflcjition. 

C’oii'tra-nat'ural,  <1.  Opposite  to  nature,  (r.) 

C’oii'tra-paHi'tioii,  n.  {(''Odra  and  position.]  A  plac¬ 
ing  over  against ;  opposite  position. 

Coiitrapuii  tal«  ft.  [See  Counterpoint.]  (Mas.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  counterpoint,  fa.) 

<’03ilr»|»ltil'ti»t*  n.  \\t.  cm7trappn77ti.sta.]  (Mas.)  A 
professor  <d'  ciuiriterpoinl ;  one  skillet]  in  counterpf)int. 

Coil'tra-rejjularlty,  n.  Contrariety  to  rule,  (k.) 
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<’on'tra-reillon'f4traiit,  n.  One  wlio  retnon.stmtes 
in  reply  to  a  remonstrant 

I'oil'Irtiries,  n.p/.  [See  Contuakv.]  (Lopiv.)  Prejutsi- 
tions  whicb  confute  each  <*llier,  but  of  wiucii  the  bd.-iiy 
of  tint  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  otlier. 

“If  two  universuls  diOer  in  (pjiiitty,  lUey  are  nnitrurir*  :  as, 
every  vine  tvi  a  free  ;  uu  vine  i»  n  trer  ’l'he>-e  can  iicwr  Ik*  buiU 
true  logetJiLT,  but  lliey  may  bo  both  ral^e 

C’lmtrurlVly*  w.  [I/it.  rynttrf(ri>ta.s  See  CoNThARV.] 
Stateortinality  of  being  eontrary  ;  t>pposjtioi)  :  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  reptiiiiiaiice  :  as.  cont7’nrdty  of  tempers. 

“  Their  roligiuu  had  mure  tliau  negative  contrariety  to  virttie.' 

Decay  if  Piety. 

— Iiicoii.sistency ;  some  quality  wbich  is  contrary  lo 
another. 

“  He  will  bo  here,  and  yet  he  Is  not  here  ; 

How  can  these  contrurtetie*  agree?  "—Shake. 
C’on^trarily,  adv.  In  a  ct»ntrary  or  t»i)imsite  manner. 
l’oii'trariiit‘M*4,n.  Ctmtrarieiy  :  i>ppt>sition ;  eapricious- 
iiess;  as.  tlie  rfttttraidness  of  a  spoileil  cliiUL 
i'oiitra'rioiiN,  a.  Oppet.^ite;  manifesting  contrariety. 

“Site  Hew^cofitrarious  in  the  face  of  God. "—A’.  B.  Drowning. 
Coiitra'rioiisly,  adv.  Oppo.>ittdy;  coiitrarily. 

"  Many  things,  having  fall  refi-rence 
To  one  couscut,  uiuy  work  conlrarioxiety."— Shake. 

C’Oll'trari  adv.  On  i  he  contrary  ;  oppositely  ;  on 

tile  otlier  hand;  as,  tilings  went  co/i^raWicise  to  my  anti¬ 
cipations. 

— Coiivei'sely ;  in  a  contrary  sense  or  form. 

“  Everything  that  acts  upon  the  Huids,  must,  at  the  same  time, 
act  upou  the  solids,  and  contrariwise."— Arbnthnot. 

C'on'tra-rola'Iioii,  w.  Oiqn>,site  rotation. 
I’oii'trary,  ft.  [Lat.  cof/froriw*',  from  contra,  against; 
Fr.  co7\traire.]  Opposite;  adverse:  repugnant;  hostile; 
discordant;  contradictory  ;  inconsistent;  as,  C07drary 
dispositions. 

*•  Rut  what  can  he  contrary  to  the  mind. 

Which  holds  ull  contraries  in  concord  atill  ?  ”  Daviee. 

— Perverse;  cliangeable:  froward;  capricious;  os,  cotiirary 
winds,  a  confntr//  choice. 

— 71.  A  thing  that  is  contrary,  or  of  ojiposite  qualities. 

— A  proposition  contrary  to  anulher,  or  a  fact  contrary  to 
what  is  alleged. 

*•  The  instances  hrought  by  our  author  are  but  slender  proofs 
of  a  right  .  .  .  and  do  rather  shew  the  contrary." — Locke. 

(Lftijic.)  Opposed  in  qinlity. — See  Contrghes. 

On  the  contrary,  in  opposition  ;  <»n  the  other  side. 

“  Me  pleaded  still  not  gnlltT  ; 

The  King’s  nitnrncy,  on  the  crtntrnry. 

Urged  ou  proofs  ...  of  various  wiiuesses."— 

To  the.  cimtrary,  to  a  contrary  pui  pose ;  to  an  opposite 
intent. 

“  They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  Instruction  to  the  contrary  " 

Stittingfleet. 

Contrast',  V.  a.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  cr/77f?-fl.  and  sto, 

to  staixl.]  To  »i*t  or  place  in  opj»osition,  to  slmw  the  dif¬ 
ference  or  dissimilarity  ;  lo  exhitnt  tlie  dillerence  ;  us,  to 
confruxf  two  faces. 

(Fitte  vlrfs.)  To  jdace  in  opposition  so  ns  to  set  off  or 
heighten  the  i-ffeet :  as,  to  contrast  colors. 

— V.  i.  To  stand  in  contrast  or  opposition  to  ;  as,  roi  trasted 
tastes. 

Coii'lrfist,  n.  Opposition  and  dissimilitude  of  things  or 
qualities;  exhibition  of  ditTereiires. 

{ Fhu  Jrt.s.)  An  (qqx'sition  of  lines  or  colors  to  each 
otiier,  so  contrived  tliat  the  one  gives  grenter  effect  to 
the  other.  By  means  of  contrast,  eiier^iy  and  expre.ssion 
aregivi-n  to  a  subject,  even  when  enijdoyed  on  inani¬ 
mate  forms.  All  art  is  indeed  a  system  of  eontrasis; 
lights  should  contrast  with  siindoNNs.  figures  w ith  fig¬ 
ures,  iiH'iiibers  with  members,  and  groujis  ^^ith  grmips. 
It  i.s  this  whicli  gives  life.  soul,  and  motion  to  a  compo¬ 
sition.  The  viTV  principle  of  Ino  mony  or  symmetry,  in 
ornamental  art,  i.s  contrast;  one  hall  of  a  symmetrical 
figure  being  tlie  exact  opposite  or  contrast  of  the  other. 
Any  form  or  group  of  lines,  wilhotit  meaning  in  itself, 
may  bec«>me  when  repeated  in  r(*verse,  or  contrasted 
with  itself,  a  lM*auliful  fi'rm,  because  it  at  once  acquires 
the  elements  of  symmetry. 

C’oil'ti*n“ton'or*  to  [It.  cotttradenore.]  (Mns.)  Counter¬ 
tenor,  or  that  }>art  of  a  male  voice  uhlcli  is  between  the 
tenor  and  treble  ;  contralto. 

Coii'frato-n  lioeK  ti.  (Mach.)  See  CR03^N-w^EEl.. 
<’Oittruvalla'tion,  u  [Fr.  contrcrnlfatinn  ;  Lat.  con¬ 
tra,  and  rallo,  ralhifns,  to  fortify.]  (Fortif.)  An  intreiich- 
nn-nt  fiirmed  by  tlie  liesiegers  between  tlieir  <-aini)  and 
the  plaee  be.-'ieged,  t<>  secure  themselves  ami  clieck  the 
sallies  of  the  garrison.  The  line  ofo-nlravallotiov  is  tlius, 
as  tlie  name  implies,— a  sort  of  co«w/rr-f(*rtifi<  alion. 
Coiifrava'rloiit.a-  {M<tth.)  Applied  to  any  qnantic 
8«Mlerived  from  a  given  system  of  qualities  as  to  be 
C(in  »l  in  virtue  of  anv  unimodular  and  linear  transfor¬ 
mations  of  its  variables,  to  the  quanlic  derived  In  the 
same  manner  fnun  the  system  to  which  tlie  given  one  is 
traiisfi. rim'd  by  linear  substitutions  reciprocal,  or  opi.o- 
site,  to  the  first.  . 

ravoiio',  i’-  d.  {hat.  coritrai'cnio^contra,  nna 

venio,  to  come.]  To  oppose;  to  obstruct;  to  liiiuler;  to 
set  ashle  ;  as,  to  enntrarcyte.  a  proposition, 
roiitravoli'er.  w.  One  wlio  contravenes  or  sets  aside. 
<’onlravoii'tioii,  n.  [Fr.)  Oppositiiui ;  obstruction;  a 
defeatiriw  of  the  operation  or  effi'ct  •if  anything. 
Conlriivor'sioii,  n.  An  opposite  version;  an  aiiti- 
atroidie.  _  ^ 

rontrnyor'va.  n.  fSp  ]  (B'lt.)  Sop  D  rstewu. 
<'onlro'ril<4.  ill  O’, in.  ii  post-oltice  <>(  Itiillorco. 

P'"'''"' P'""P 

of  small  ialamls  off  tlio  S.W.  poaMt  of  (liialomalii,  prov- 
iiiop  of  VoraKna;  Lat.  !>°  ftO'  N.,  Loii.  H'JP  \V. 
t'oiitPeteinp»,(W'»'*'--f(inff,)n.  [Fr.]  Any  unexpectod 
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event  which  occurs  to  confuse  or  obstruct  the  common 
course  oftliin^^s  or  attairs. 

i'oatrib'iitaolc,  a.  Tiiat  may  bo  contriluited. 

i'oiitrib'iitary,  u.  CoutrilMiting  to  the  same  enG ; 

tribute,  or  contributing  aid  to  the  same  bovereigii 
or  >tate;  as,  contributary  means. 

Con t rib'll ie,  r.  a.  [Lit.  couiribuo^  enntrihutus  —  con, 
anil  tiihuiy  to  ^ive^J  To  give  or  grant  in  common  witli 
otliers;  to  };ivo  to  a  common  stock,  or  lor  a  common  pur¬ 
pose;  to  pay  a  share ;  to  impart  a  portion  or  share  to  a 
common  purpose;  as,  to  contribute  to  a  charitalde  luud. 

"  Euglaud  contribute*  much  more  thau  aujr  other  of  the  allies." 

.tduiaon. 

— V.  t.  To  give  a  part ;  to  impart;  to  ailminister :  to  con¬ 
duce;  to  promote;  to  forward;  to  participate  in. 

*■  We  are  engaged  in  war:  the  secretary  of  state  calls  upon  the 
colonies  to  cofU' i^ate  "  —  Burke. 

Contribii'tioii,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  con/riftn/io.]  Actof  con¬ 
tributing  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  turtheraiice  ot  an  object. 

— That  which  is  contributed;  a  sliare;  tiestowul  of  aid  to 
a  Common  purpose;  a  cliaritable  collection. 

Beggars  are  now  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.”  Graunt. 

(.V<7.)  A  levy;  a  tax;  an  imposition  levied  upon  the 
people  of  an  enemy's  country;  a.s,  forced  contributions. 

(Low.)  A  p  iymeiil  made  by  each  sharer  in  an  accrued 
general  loss,  to  make  good  the  amount  advanceil  by  one 
of  the  liumbiT  for  the  common  benefit;  as,  a  co/<fri6u- 
tinn  to  ueneial  avej*age. 

Coiitribii'tional,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  contribution; 
paying  to  a  coiitriimtion. 

C02ltrib'iitlve«  a.  'lending  to  contribute:  having  the 
qiiaiity  of  contributing;  lending  aid  to  promote  in  con- 
curreuci*  with  others. 

Con  t  rib'll  tor,  n.  One  who  contributes;  as,  a  con/n/i//ior  j 
to  the  public  charities,  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  &c. 

“A  cheerful  contributor  to  all  public  expeuscs." — Atierbury. 

Contrlb'litor>\  a.  Contributing  to  the  s^iine  stock  or 
piirpo.se;  promoting  to  the  same  end;  bringing  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  same  design  ;  ?i8,  contributory  values. 

Con  trite,  a.  [Lat.  c from  cantcro — C'm,  and 
tr.ruy  tritu<..  to  brui.se,  rub.  or  wear.]  Broken-hearted  lor' 
sin  committ'-d  ;  deeply  affected  witli  grief  and  sorrow  lor  | 
liaviiig  offended  (iud ;  penitent ;  repentant;  as,  a  cmiritt  I 
heart. 

'*  The  contrite  sinner  is  restored  to  pardon  . .  .  through  faith  In 
Christ."  —  Ro  jer*. 

Con  tritely,  In  a  contrite  manner ;  penitently. 

CoJi'trltCJiOHM,  a.  Contrition;  repentance. 

Contrition  {Jcon-irisk' an  \  n.  [Lat.  entritio.']  (77trol ) 
l>ei*p  sorrow  for  sin,  arising  from  the  thought  of  having 
offended  an  infinitely  lioly  and  biutevolent  God.  It  is 
iisualiy  understood  to  mean  genuine  ri'pentance,  and  to 
be  accompanied  witli  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  of  one's  self, 
on  account  of  having  eomiuitted  it. 

Coiltrit'lirnlo,  r.a.  [(^Sqw,  and  Irituratty  q.  v.]  To  pul¬ 
verize;  t<»  comminute;  to  reduce  to  small  particles. 

Contriv'able,  a.  That  may  be  contrived;  capable  of 
being  planned,  invented,  or  devised. 

Coiitriv'aiicc,  n.  .\ct  of  contriving,  devising,  planning, 
forming,  or  inventing. 

“  Instructed,  rou’ll  explore. 

Pivine  corUru-ance,  and  u  (iod  adore."  —  Blarkmore. 

—The  thing  contrivinl;  device;  plan  ;  scheme;  invention; 
design:  machination;  shift;  an  artifice;  a  skilful  or  in¬ 
genious  performance. 

Government  i«  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants."  — 

Contrive',  r.a.  [Fr.  confromvr  —  cot?,  and  (rower,  to 
find  ;  Ger.  Irrjpn,  to  hit,  to  reach ;  0.  Ger.  trefan.  to  hit, 
to  strike.]  To  invent;  to  discover;  to  devise;  to  plan;  to 
concert;  to  plot;  to  hatch. 

'•  The  chest  contriv'd^  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  uiglit,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day.”  —  Goldsmith. 

— r.  t.  To  form  or  design  ;  to[>luii;  to  scheme. 

“  Masking  habits,  an«J  a  borrowed  name, 

t'ortfrice  to  hide  luy  plenitude  of  shame."  —  Prior. 

Contrive',  r.a.  (I^it.  coiUerere.]  To  wear  out  by  use;  to 
spend;  to  get  rid  of. 

“  Please  ye,  we  m.iy  contrive  this  afternoon.”  —  Sfiaks. 

Contriv'er,  n.  An  inventor  or  schemer;  one  who 
plans  i*r  devises. 

Control',  n.  [Fr.  controle  —  cowfre,  and  role,  from  Lat. 
rotuhis,  rotuUi,  u  little  wheel ;  dim. of  rofa,  a  wheel ;  akin 
to  Sansk.  ratha.  a  chariot.  In  L.  Lat.  rotulus  or  rotul  t 
means  a  paper  rolled  into  the  form  id' a  wheel,  whence  it-i 
name.  Originally,  a  roll  of  papers  or  register.]  Check; 
restraint. 

*‘Speak . . .  for  common  good,  and  speak  without  control.” Dryden. 

—Power;  authority;  government;  command;  superin¬ 
tendence. 

—r.a.  [Fr.  contr6ler.'\  To  overlook ;  to  superintend;  to 
restrain;  to  curb ;  to  govern  ;  to  direct :  to  regulate;  to 
overpower;  to  t ;  as,  to  C"nfroi  the  populace. 

”  Give  me  a  siafT of  honour  for  my  age ; 

But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world."— 5AaJfes. 

Control'lable,  a.  That  may  be  controlled;  subject 
to  Command. 

”  Passion  Is  the  druokconcss  of  the  mind  . .  .  not controBabfe  by 
reason.”  ^South. 

Coiitrol'lcr,  n.  One  who  controls,  governs,  or  restrains. 

"  The  great  co?aroWer  of  our  fate.” — Dryden. 

See  COMPTKOI.LF.R. 

Control'lerstiip,  n.  The  office  of  a  controller. 
(Someliim*s  written  cnmptrnHe.rship.) 

Coiitrol'ineiit,  n.  Power  or  act  of  controlling;  state 
of  being  controlled;  control;  restraint ;  opposition ;  re¬ 
sistance. 

'•  Here  we  have  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 
OotUrolmetU  for  co/UroOnent."  — Bhaks. 


Conf  rover'sial.  a.  Belating  to  controversy  or  di.s-l 
pules;  polemical  diopulatioiis ;  as,  •*Cb/»frore:/i.-4af  dis- 1 
Coui'ses.’'  —  Jjochr.  _  [ 

C4iiitr4i%'er'Mialist,  n.  A  di.^pulaiit;  one  who  carries, 
on  a  co^^lrover^y.  | 

C'oiitrover  s^iully,  adv.  In  a  controversial  manner.  | 

A'oii'trover>%or,  u.  One  whoeng.iges  in  controversy.: 

Coji'trovers»y,  n.  [Lat.  ct/ntroret f.ia.  See  Contro- 
Vi.RT.J  Gpp">iiion  in  debate  or  dispute;  a  disputation  or  j 
discu.ssioii  between  parlies,  particularly  in  writing ;  al 
di>pute;  a  contest;  u  debate;  disputation;  stiile;  lit!-- 
giUion. 

••  TiieLord  hath  h  controversy  with  the  nations.” — Jer.  xxr.  31. 

Coil'trovert,  v.  a.  [J^at.  controversor.  to  be  at  vari¬ 
ance —  coafra,  and  verAor,  to  turn  one's  self  about  in  ; 
fi  equentalivc  of  trrfo,  rer.sux,  to  turn,  to  turn  around  J 
To  dispute  or  iippose  by  reusonitig ;  to  contend  against 
in  word.s  or  writings  ;  to  deny,  and  iittompt  to  disprove 
or  confute;  to  agitate  contrary  opinions  against. 

”  If  any  person  Khali  think  tit  to  controvert  them,  he  may  do  it 
very  sately  fur  me.”  — C'Aeync. 

Con'trovortcr,  n.  A  controversialist;  a  controversial 
writer. 

Coiitrovert'iblo,  a.  That  maybe  controverted;  dis¬ 
putable. 

Matters  dubious,  and  many  controcertible  truths.”  —  Broicne. 

Coiitr«vor#'iI>ly)  udr.  In  a  controvertible  manner. 

I'oii'trovertlst,  n.  One  who  controverts ;  a  contro- 
ver^i.^li^t. 

•'  Tbis  prince  of  controrertUts,  this  great  lord  and  professor  of 
first  principles."— if'iaot«on. 

i'ontrtt'saoii,  n.  The  act  of  squeezing  or  pressing 
together. 

C'oiituina'cioiiA,  a.  [Lat.  contumax,  contumacis; 
probul'ly  from  co«,  and  iunico,  to  bW«-ll  up.]  Op|K)slng 
rightful  authority  with  pride  and  8tiibhornne.ss;  stub¬ 
born;  obstinate;  i»erver.se;  inflexildu;  headstrong; 
wiilul ;  disobedient;  as,  a  cont.Hmactnus  priest. 

“There  i^  a  method  for  subduing  .  .  .  the  most  contumacious 
sinner." —  Hammond. 


CoiiUtina'vioiisly,  adv.  Ob.-.tinately;  stubbornly; 
piTversely  :  in  ih.sobedieiice  of  orders. 

Coiittiiiia'oioiisnos!^,  n.  Quality  of  being  contuma- 
ciou.-s;  olistiiiacy  ;  siiibiiornness  ;  contumacy. 

“  The  difficulty  and  eonfumocioiMness  of  cure.”  — Wiseman. 

Con'tUlliacy,  «.  [Lat.  coiitumacio,  (nnneontumax.  See 
Co.NTiM.ACious  ]  Unyielding  resistance  to  rightful  au¬ 
thority;  obstinacy;  stubbornness;  perverseness. 


“Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  tiighest.”  —  Milton. 

(Law.)  Tl»e  refusal  or  neglect  <*f  a  party  accused  to 
appear  or  answer  to  a  charge  preferred  agjiinst  him  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

Coii'tuiiiax,  n.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  One  who,  being accu.'^ed 
of  a  crime,  refuses  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge. 

Contiiine'lioiiH,  a.  [Lat.  contumiUosus,  fnmi  con- 
tumelia.  See  Co.ntlMoLT.J  Contemplmius  ;  in.solent;  rude 
and  sarciii-tic;  haughtily  contemptuous;  proudly  rude; 
shameful;  ignominious;  as.  a  conf?/7n.v/i'ou^  taunt. 


Contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brained  war.” —  Shaks. 

Contiiiiie'lioii.sly,  ac/t;.  In  a  contumelious  or  inso¬ 
lent  niaiim'r. 

Coiituiiie'lioimness,  n.  Rudeness;  contemptuous 
beh.avior;  state  of  being  contumelious. 

Coii'liiinply,  n.  [L  it.  cmtumelio  —  ctm.  and  turn,  root 
of  tu'iieo,  to  swell.  Rudeness,  or  reproach  compounded 
of  haughtiness  and  contempt;  contemptuousness;  inso¬ 
lence;  contemptuous  language. 


Tb'  oppreaaor ■*  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.”— Shaks. 


Contuse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  c^mfusus,  from  contundo  —  con,  and 
tundo.  to  l»eat ;  Kr.  cordusioner.]  To  beat,  bruise,  crush, 
pound,  or  break  to  pieces  ;  to  brtiiso ;  to  bray. 

“Knots,  barks,  and  seeds  contused  together."  —  Kacon. 


— To  injure  by  a  blow  or  prcs.sure,  without  breaking  the 
skin  or  substance;  as.  a  c^nitusetl  brain. 

Coiitu'sioii,  7t.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  co/tfu^'io.]  Act  of  beat¬ 
ing  or  bruising. 

— J5tate  of  being  beaten  or  bruised. 

{Sury.)  All  external  injury  so  nearly  resembling  a, 
bruise  tliat  the  same  description  may  generally  answer 
for  l»otli.  Eitch  is  an  injury  intlicted  by  a  blunt  instru¬ 
ment,  an«l  may  be  effected  by  blows,  falls,  or  collisions, 
aiul  is  attemb  d  with  discolorations  and  swelling.  Con¬ 
tusions  are  generally  m'*re  severe  thau  bruises,  and  are 
divided  into  those  calloil  simple,  and  compound.  The 
simple  C.  differs  little  friun  a  bruise,  and  presents  a  dis¬ 
colored  and  partly  swollen  surface,  large  or  smallaccord- 
ing  to  tile  severity  of  the  blow  or  fall.  A  black  eye  is 
as  often  a  (’.  as  a  bruise.  C.  require,  in  most  instances, 
the  same  treattnent  as  the  former,  and  hlioiild  consist  in 
applying  a  pledget  of  lint  well  soake<l  in  extract  of  lead, 
which  generally  will  l»e  fotmd  sufficient,  in  one  or  two 
ajiplications,  to  cure  the  Jiccident.  —  A  ctunponnd  C.  is  a 
much  more  serious  injury,  for,  in  addition  to  the  cutting 
or  abrasion  ot  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue  and  nm.scles 
beneath  are  often  so  seriously  di-org.mized  a.s  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  pulp.  Such  accidents  ore  always 
more  serious  over  boni*H  thinly  covenKl  with  a.s 

then  the  p:irl8  iiijiiriMi  are  liable  to  mortify  and  slough. 

'1  he  treatment  in  such  ca.se.s  consists  in  first  laying  the 
torn  or  cut  skin  as  smooth  ami  natural  as  possible,  re¬ 
moving  any  saml  or  stones.  a]iplyjng,  as  in  the  former 
ciise,  a  pletiget  M'etfed  with  the  extract  of  lead,  and  lay- 
inga  warm  Gron  poultice  over  all. 

Cont wo.v'«To*  or  Rum  L\ks,  in  British  America, 
in  tlie  country  of  the  Copper  Indians,  intersecte*!  by 
the  paralbd  of  g:P  31'  N..  and  the  meridian  of  \U^  ftO'  W.  j 

Coiiiin'«lrnni.  n.:  p/.  Cindndrums.  [Ktym.  uncortairi.]! 
A  sort  ol  riddle,  in  which  some  quaint  or  odd  resem-| 


bbince  is  proposed  for  discovery  between  things  per¬ 
fectly  unlike;  as,  for  iu^tance:  Inn  is  a  jilaiit  like  a 
l„,g/  —  Wlieii  it  begins  to  rout.  —  A  quibble;  a  low  jest. 
C'o'iitl.H,  7t.  [Lat.,  a  cone.]  {Bo(.)  Same  as  Co.\E,  7.  r. 
{ZffoL)  An  extensive  genus  of  univalve  molliisca,  onl. 
(JasterofMelu  proiter,  the  shells  of  which  are  thick,  «iud 


Fig.  671.  —  co.MTS  MARMOREUS,  (China.) 


rolled  up,  as  if  were,  in  a  conical  form.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  southern  and  tropical  seas,  and  many 
of  them  are  Very  beaiitilnl,  both  in  shape  and  color.  The 
niollnsc  is  much  compressed  and  involved;  the  head 
very  distinct,  terminated  by  a  trunk  capable  of  great 
exteiisiciii ;  two  teniacula,  with  eyes  near  the  summit; 
foot,  oval  ami  long. 

Coii'ti!sance,  n.  See  Cognizance. 

4'on'iisaiit«  a.  Same  ns  Cognizant,  7.  v. 

C’onnsor'.n.  See  Coonizor. 

C'oii  valosce*  (ilv)»-»*a-/e/.)  r.  n.  [Lat.  conralesco — con, 
and  valeo^  to  be  strong.]  To  recover  health  and  strength 
after  sickness. 

C-oiivalos'concf^,  Coiivale^*'cenoy*  n.  [Fr.  con- 
vale.'icrnce. ;  l«4t.  courabscrutia.]  Renewal  of  health; 
the  insen.-iblo  recovery  of  health  ami  strength  after 
disease;  state  of  a  l>ody  reuewiug  its  vigor  after  sick¬ 
ness  or  weakness.  " 

“  Sbe  recovered  ber  spirits  to  a  reasonable  convalescence.” — Shaks. 

Convales'cenf,  a.  [Fr.]  Recovering  health  and  vigor 
alter  sickne.ss  or  debility. 

— n.  One  recovering  or  recovered  from  sickness. 

C'onvalos'oently,  aUv.  With  a  renewal  of  health 
uml  strength. 

C'onvallsi'ria,  n.  [From  Lat.  co»ra/b>.  a  valley.]  (Bof.) 
Tlie  Solomon  s  Seal,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  genus  of 
plant.s,  ord.  Liliacecr.  They  are  plants  with  siinplestems 
and  alternate  loaves;  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or 
umbels,  r<‘ddish  or  greenisli-w’hite.  Among  the  species 
which  iiihaldt  the  U.  States  is  C.  lifolia,  the  two-lenved 
Solomon's  Seal,  a  small  plant,  frequent  along  (lie  edges 
of  woodlands  from  New  England  to  \Viscoii.*^iii ;  and  i*. 
majalis,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  an  elegant,  sweet-scented 
jdaiit,  uative  of  woods  at  tlie  South:  leaves  2-3,  ovate- 
elliptical;  scape  6  high,  with  wliite  flowers  depending 
from  its  upper  half  in  a  single  rank.  It  is.  or  deserves 
to  he,  a  frequent  inhabitant  of oiirgardens.  See  Fig.  1578. 

C'oiiiec'tion.  n.  [I.»at  Donvec(i'o,frtnii  conretro,  cf’nrec- 
tus  —  con,  and  vehn,  to  carry.]  Act  of  conveying,  briug” 
ing.  or  transmitting. 

(Pbys.)  The  C.  of  heat  is  the  transmis.sion  of  heat  by 
actual  contact,  in  opposition  to  radiation.  —  Johnson. 

C’oii%'oc'tivo,  a.  Occasioned  by  convection. 

<’on%'ec'tively,  adr.  In  a  convective  manner. 

I'on ven'ablo,  a.  That  may  be  convened  or  as.-ienibled. 

i'on  vone',  v.  n.  [Lat.  convenio — con.  and  renio.  to  come.] 
To  come  together;  to  a8.si»ciate;  to  meet;  to  unite. 

“  The  r.ays  converge  and  conrenf  in  the  eyes."  —  Meteton. 

— To  assemble  fir  any  public  purpose;  as,  to  convener 
meeting  of  cilizens. 

“The  parliament  of  Scotland  novr  convened.” — Baker. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  ionic  together  or  assemble;  to  call  to¬ 
gether;  toconvoke. 

“  No  man  was  I»etter  pleased  with  the  convenfni^of  ibis  parlia¬ 
ment  than  myself.” — King  Charles  /. 

— To  summon  to  meet  Jind  appear  byjndicial  authority. 

“  By  the  papal  canon  law.  cl^'rks,  in  criminal  and  civil  causes, 
cannot  be  convened  before  any  but  an  eccle»ia8tical  judge.”  Ayliffe. 

— To  be  suitable  to.  (An  AmericaniMn.) 

Coiivoiiee',  n.  One  sumniuned  to  njipear  with  others. 

C’oiiven'cr,  n.  One  who  conve  nes  or  calls  an  assembly 
togetlier.  (Used  in  Scotlaml;  as,  n  vtmuty-conrener.) 

C'oiiven'ieiloe*  I'ouvon'ioncy,  n.  [Lat.  conveni'- 
enlia  ;  ¥v.  conrenanre.]  State  of  being  convenient;  fit¬ 
ness  of  time  or  place;  suitableness  ;  propriety  ;  aiiupted' 
ness. 

“  Conveniency  G.  when  a  thing  or  action  is  so  fitted  to  the  dr- 
cumainnceA.  and  the  circumstances  to  it,  that  thereby  it  becomes 
a  thing  convenient.”  —  Perkins. 

— Commodiousness:  ea.se;  accommodation;  freedom  from 
discomfort  or  difficulty. 

“  The  value  is  the  same,  and  the  convenience  greater.' ' — South. 

— That  which  is  convenient ;  cau.se  of  ease,  comfort,  or 
accummo<iati«in. 

“  A  pocket-perspective,  and  other  little  conveniences.” — Stei/t. 

Coiivoil'ienoo,  in  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
a>M>ut25  m.  N.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

Con •  a.  [Lat.  comentens,  from  conrento.  See 
Convene.]  Concurring;  agreeing:  acconling:  fit;  suit¬ 
able;  adapteil;  fitted;  suited;  proper;  as,  a  convenient 
Hour. 

“  The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes  .  .  .  are  either  necessary 
or  confe«i«»a.” —  Dryden. 

— C«mimo«lious:  tending  to,  or  productive  of,  ease,  com¬ 
fort,  or  advantage. 

“  Feed  me  with  f«K>d  convenient  for  me.”  —  Prov.  xxx.  S. 

Conven'Iently.  adr.  In  a  convenient  manner;  fitly; 
suitably ;  coinmodiously. 

“  I  this  mnmin?  know 

Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently,”— Shmks. 
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Con'v^nt,  n.  [0.  Fr.  cowr^n/ ;  Vr.  muvmt ;  Lat.  con- 
ventns^  tVuni  co/irfrwj'o.J  A  foiinjitinity  of  i>ers«»n8  di*- 
voted  to  religion;  u  body  of  uioiikst  or  nuii^;  tis,  it  con* 
vent  of  Ursuliiies. 

*•  The  reverend  ahbot. 

With  all  his  convent,  huuourabljr  received  him."— 

—An  allbey;  a  monastery:  a  nunnery;  u  inoiiastic  bouse; 
u.s»  i\\ti  convent  of  l*oi  t-Koyal. 

Coaveiif,  in  L'misiana,  a  pcst-ofTice  of  ?t.  James  co. 

I'oii  voiil'ical,  a.  Fertaitiin^',  or  relating,  to  a  con- 
v»nt. 

Coiiv^iit'iclo,  n.  [Lnt.  conv^ntic>tUim,  dim.  of  c^m- 
v€ntu.i.\  A  minor  assembly  <*r  meeting. 

(JC-'rl.  Ifial  )  A  cabal,  or  seeret  assembly,  of  a  part  of 
tJiu  monks  of  a  convent  to  form  a  party  in  llie  eleetion 
of  an  abbot.  It  is  said  by  borne  to  have  been  fir>l  aje 
pli'.nl  in  KnglamI  to  the  scbools  of  \\  ieklille,  and  ba> 
since  been  used  by  way  of  reproacb  for  tl»o>e  n  ligious 
assemblies  wliieb  dissent  from  the  e.Ntablisbed  cbiirch 
of  Kiiglainl.  In  liibf,  wbat  is  callevl  the  C’.  Act  was 
passed,  decreeing  that  if  an}'  person  or  persons  above 
16  years  of  age  were  present  at  any  meeting  for  worship 
different  from  the  Chur«  h  of  Englaml,  wliere  there 
should  bo  five  pers<»ns  m<*re  than  the  lionsehold,  the} 
shonll,  for  the  fii^t  offenci'.  suffer  three  inontlis’  im¬ 
prisonment  or  pay  £J'>;  for  the  si'Cond  the  pntiishment 
was  to  be  don  ileil;  and  for  tlie  third,  thry  w(*re  to  be 
banishoil  to  America,  or  pay  £l(Xi(.^(Xl);  and  if  tliev 
returned,  to  suff  r  death.  It  was  not  till  1812  that  the 
C.  Act  was  repealed  i*y  52  (leo.  111.  c.  112. 

— meeting  of  dissenters  from  the  Kstahli>hod  Church  of 
KngSantl,  for  religions  worship,  or  the  pl.ic<*  wliero  they 
meet ;  —  gen. Tally  u.^ed  in  a  conteinpluons  sense. 

Who  far  from  uteoples  an.l  th^lr  *«cred  sound, 
lu  tields  their  sullcu  coavcnO'c^e#  fuuud."— /^ryden. 

— A  secret  assembly  ;  as,  a  conventicle  of  conspirators. 

*'  Ay,  all  of  jou  had  laid  your  h^ads  totc^'tl'.-'r. 

(Myself  had  Doticc  uf  your  conventicles.)  "  — Shakt. 

Convent'iolor,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  religious 
conventicle. 

Con%’Oii'tioii,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  ro«rrn/iV>,  from  con- 
r»7*i'*.J  Act  of  coming  together;  a  meeting;  union  ;  coali¬ 
tion. 

“  The  convenfjoru  ...  of  particles  of  matter.”— /foyte. 

— Agreem-'iit:  arbitrary  custom;  conventionality;  (ts,  the 
coneentioni  of  society. 

—  \  timiporary  agreemoit  or  treaty.  See  Trexty. 

— \n  assembly  met  fur  tiio  furtherance  of  some  civil,  po¬ 
litical.  or  rcligi  ois  purpose. 

{Ain*r.  Iffst.)  \t  tlio  commencement  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  the  term  w.is  applied  to  those  btalies  which  as- 
eiinied  the  powers  previously  e.xerciseil  by  the  evdonial 
government,  and  especially  to  those  by  which  the  J^tate 
and  national  constitutions  were  framed.  Actually,  the 
term  is  not  only  applied  ti»  deb-gate<l  bodies,  specially 
ass**mbled  by  the  autliority  of  one  ()r  more  State  legis- 
latur.‘s:  but  al.so  to  v<d»intary  as.setnblies  of  delegates 
having  soin  *  change,  of  legislation  oj'  policy  in  view.  It 
is  also  applied  to  delegated  bodies  as.st-mbled  as  the  rep- 
reseiitanves  of  parlies,  especially  for  nomination  to  office. 

(Eivj.  Ifi'it  )  A  term  applied  to  two  e.vlraordinary  sus- 
sem’dies  of  the  English  parliament.  The  first  wjvs  hiihi- 
mon?d  in  1660,  ami  having  C(>niplete<l  the  work  of  tlie 
Re.storation,  was  dissolved  by  Cimrlcs  II.  during  the 
same  year.  Tlie  second  Inul  for  its  object  tlio  <lebarring 
of  James  II.  from  the  throne  (1(>S0),  and  the  eshiblish- 
ment  thereiui  of  William  III.  and  Maiy. 

•*  To  the  Lords  of  0»nrcnfion.  'twM  CUverhouse  spoke. 

Ere  the  Eiug  s  crown  go  down  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke." 

Scott. 

{French  Tli'tt.')  The  name  of  the  political  assembly 
wlilcli  succeed.'d  the  [jt'f/i  I  ttive  As^e,mbly  {AsiembiCe 
iVtftonu/e).  S.-‘l>t.  21,  1792.'  The  C.  aholi.-ilied  royalty  and 
proclaim.'d  tlterepu  die,  S  'pr.22;  Cfuid^uniied  Louis XVI. 
to  death,  without  appeal,  by  a  maj«»nly  of  11  out  of  721 
vot»*s,  Jan.  20, 17  JJ;  decbired  war  witli  England.  Holland, 
and  Spain,  Feh.  1:  established  the  revolutionary  tribu¬ 
nal,  Mirch  10:  decreed  the  form  itioii  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  .\.;>ril  6;  allowed  the  arrest  of  theHiroii- 
dins,  Juna  2;  completed  the  constitution,  bur  suspended 
its  activity,  .Vug.  10:  decreed  a  universal  levy  lor  the 
national  defence,  .Vug  2d;  comlemned  .M.irie  Antoinette, 
Oct.  16:  app  »inte  I  a  committee,  with  Sieyes  at  its  head, 
to  frame  a  sectuid  constitution,  .Vpril  19,  1794;  receives! 
and  adopted  that  con.stitution,  Juno  2d:  ordered  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Robespierre.  July  27  :  suppressed  the  Jacobins, 
Nov.  12;  was  successfully  defended  by  Hoiiaparto  against 
the  sections  of  F.iris,0ct.  5,  1795;  handed  over  the  govt. 
to  ttio  Dir  ectory  and  the  Council  of  500,  ami  finally  ad- 
jourm*<l.  0  t.  26.  after  having  been  in  session  3  years 
and  35  days,  and  pis.setl  8,370  d<‘crees.  Many  violent, 
tyrannical,  even  atrocious  acts  are  charged  t«>  the  C.; 
blit  it  is  to  be  said  also  tliat  in  critical  emergencies  that 
a-^sembly  displayed  an  unequalled  energy:  tliat  it  inain- 
taine<l  the  unity  of  France,  and  saved  the  country  when 
invaded  by  foreign  armies.  France  is  indebted  to  if  for 
many  of  lr*r  best  instituti«>ns.  such  as  tin*  Gritn/l-fivre 
of  tl»e  N  itional  Del»t:  tin*  Normal  School;  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  «>f  Arts  and  Trades.  Ac. 

Coiiveil'tioiial^  n.  Relating  to  a  convention  ;  stipu¬ 
lated:  formed  by  agreem-'iit;  as.  ro«r»»e/toMo/ services. 

_ Ari.sing  out  <»f  custom  or  Licit  agreement :  subscribeii  to 

by  u.-^age;  as,  otnvcntional  rules  of  society,  conventional 
langii  ige,  Ac. 

CoiiVOn'tionallHm,  n.  That  which  Is  received  or 
estihli-sh  <1  by  p  •pillar  usage,  or  tacit  agreement;  as,  a 
certain  phrase  is  a  c-  nrentionaUxm. 
C'onven'tioiialiHl,  W.  One  wh"  adheres  to  the  rules 

and  provisions  ot  a  convention. —  Cm*  who  is  attached 
to  convention  lixm  ;  a  fiu  tn  il,  pnnetilions  person. 

Con veiilioiiai'ity,  n.  State  of  being  couveutioual ; 
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a  conventional  term,  principle,  or  custom;  adherence  to 
formality  and  pum  tilio. 

C'4»iivoil'tioii;ilizo,  V.  a.  To  make  conventional. 

Coal voii'Cioiially,  adv.  in  a  set  or  conventional 
manner. 

Con von'tionary,  fl.  Acting  upon  contract ;  settled 
by  btipulations  ;  as,  conventionary  tenants. — Johnson. 

Con voii'f ioiicr,  n.  A  member  of  a  cmiventiun  or 
public  assemidy. 

Coavon'lioni!<it,  n.  One  who  enters  into  an  ngrec- 
inent  orctiniract. 

Coiivonfnal*  a.  [Fr.  conreafn#'?.]  Monastic;  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  convent;  ns,  ro«rr7i/?/a/ priors. 

— 7*.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent ;  a  monk  or  nun. 

**  I  have  read  a  ncrmon  of  a  conventual.'"  — Addison. 

Convorg’o',  r.t.  [L.  Lat.  couveryo  —  co/i,  and  veryo^  to 
bend,  turn,  or  im  line. J  To  turn  or  l»emi  togotlier  to¬ 
wards  the  same  point :  to  teml  to  oneand  the  same  point, 
or  object;  to  inc  line  and  approach  nearer  together. 

**  The  lower  »kies.  they  all  at  otice  converc^e 
lli^li  to  the  ciuwu  of  hcaveu.” — Tuvmson. 

Convor'jfoiioc*  Cosivcr'gpenoy, «.  Thequalityof 
converging  ;  t<  iideney  l<>  one  p«dnt  or  object. 

Coil  vor'y^cait,  a.  Tending  to  one  point  or  object ;  ap- 
pioaching  each  otiiei*  as  they  proceed  ;  a-s,  ct/7a*cr^e7i^ 
lines.  —  Converging. 

('.and  direrynil  srrie.^.  {^fath.)  An  infinite  series  is 
said  to  be  when,  however  many  of  its  terms  may  be 
adtled  together,  tlie  Mini  never  excoeils,  numerically, 
some  finite  quantity.  On  tlie  other  h.ind,  it  is  said  lo 
be  divcri/mC  wiien,  adding  soffieieiit  mimber  of  terms, 
a  sum  can  be  obtained  which  numerically  exceeds  any 
given  finite  quantity,  however  great.  A  senes  is  Uot 
necessarily  C.  when  it.s  terms  continually  decrease  in 
magnitude;  for  instance,  the  series  +  +  Ac.,  is 

divergent,  if,  however,  besides  dwreasing  nunierieally, 
the  terms  liave  alternate  signs,  tlie  series  will  be  C*.; 
thus,  1 — •  is  C. 

Coal  ver'j^vaii-wervtMl*  «.  {Bat.)  Applied  in  describ¬ 
ing  tlic  lenalion  of  leaves,  to  cases  where  tlie  ribs  lorni 
a  curve  ami  meet  at  a  point,  as  in  PlanUujo  lanctolata. 

Coaivor's:iiigf,  p.a.  Temiing  to  one  j»oint,  mark,  or 
object;  api)ro. idling  each  (•Iher,  as  lines  extended;  de¬ 
creasing  in  magnitude:  tending  to  a  cei'tain  limit. 

rays.  (Opttcs.)  Kays  tending  to  a  common  locus. 

C.  series.  \  Malii.)  Soe’ Convergent  Series. 

Coiiver»s'ai>lo*  u.  [See  Converse.]  Disposed  to  con- 
vi-rse :  fiuent  in  conversalion  ;  coiiimuuiuilivc;  sociable  ; 
free  in  discourse. 

Coal  vorJi  abieiioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  sociable  and 
ctuiversald'* :  tluency  of  talk. 

Coil ably,  udv.  In  a  conversable  manner. 

Coa'verxain'o.  i'oii'versaiicy,  n.  State  of  being 
familiar  or  ciuiversant. 

Coiivorfisa'iio,  u  town  of  S.  Italy,  20  m.  from  Bari; 
pop.  9,i4n. 

Coil'versaiit,  a.  [It.  cotirer^anfe.]  ‘Well  acquainted 
with:  versed  in;  skillul;  proficient;  —  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  loilh. 

“  He  uses  the  difforent  dialects  as  one  who  had  been  coneersanf 
with  them  all.”— 

— Having  much  intercourse,  converse,  or  familiarity  with  : 
Well  acquainted  by  frequent  associ.ilion. 

*'  Nor  conversant  with  case  and  idleness.’’— 5rAaJ». 

—Relating  to  ;  concei  niiiix :  —  pracediin;  almut. 

“  Discretion  considered  ...  as  converaant  about  worldly  affairs." 

.  Addison. 

Conver'saiit,  «.  One  who  converses,  (r.) 

Coil'vorsiiiltlyj  adv.  lu  a  conversant  or  intimate 
manner. 

Coiivorsa'tion,  7i.  [Fr.;  Lat.  conversation  from  con- 
rrr.t'T.  See  Converse.]  Familiar  intercourse  with;  inti¬ 
mate  fellowship;  commerce;  easy  intercourse. 

*'  Freedom  of  habitudes,  aud  conversation  with  the  best  company." 

Prj/den. 

— Familiar  discourse  ;  interchange  of  ideas ;  colloquy  ;  easy 
talk  between  two  or  more  persons.  Tlie  plea^ure  and 
atlvaiitages  to  be  deriveil  fnun  C.  are  very  manifest. 
'J  liere  is  liiileli  in  it  to  lead  the  superficial  observer  to 
view  it  as  a  natural  gift;  and  we  fimi  individuals,  and 
even  nations,  that  have  peculiar  talents  for  it;  but  still 
it  is  an  art,  ami  may  be  learned  likeevery  otlier  art,  ami 
from  it.s  value  uml  iiniKntanco  it  is  entitled  to  iimeli 
more  attention  than  is  usually  Itestowed  upon  it.  Let  a 
man  have  read,  tliouglit,  studied  as  much  as  he  may, 
rartdy  Mill  he  reach  his  possilde  advantage  as  a  ready 
man,  unless  he  lia.s  exercised  his  p<i\vers  much  in 
The  ancient  pliilosophers  were  masters  of  the  art  of  C., 
nml  adopti'd  this  iii'mIo  of  communicating  instruction 
to  tlieir  jlisciples.  Rousseau  justly  remarks  tliat  the 
t«»ne  of  goo<l  (\  is  neitln*r  dull  nor  frivolous.  It  is 
fluent  ami  natural;  sinsible.  witliont  being  pedantic; 
clieerfnl,  ivitlniiit  being  boisterous;  elegant,  w'itliout 
being  affecteil ;  politu  without  l*eing  insipid:  and  Jocose, 
without  being  equivocal.  It  deals  not  in  dissertations 
or  epigrams;  conforms  to  the  demantis  of  good  taste, 
Nvithoul  b*  ing  boiiml  by  rule;  unites  wit  am!  reason, 
satire  ami  compliment,  without  departing  Ironi  the 
rules  of  a  pure  morality,  and  allows  all  to  speak  on 
subjects  which  they  umhTstand.  Each  expresses  his 
opinion, ami  supports  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ;  ami 
mi  (»ne  attacks  that  of  anotlo  r  with  warmth,  or  iiplioMs 
his  own  witli  tdistinacy.  All  impart  iiiformatitm,  and 
all  are  entertained.  In  this  art,  as  in  most  others,  it  Is 
more  easy  to  jndi<'ate  wliat  things  are  to  be  avoidisl  than 
to  point  out  precisely  what  ought  to  !)e  done.  The  object 
of  (\  is  toaffiTd  entertainment  or  agreeable  information : 
and  i»ne  of  its  first  rules  is  to  allow  everybody  to  con- 
trilnite  his  share,  while  every  one  at  the  saino  time 
ought  to  exiTt  himself  for  tin*  giatiftcafion  of  the 
company.  Egotism,  or  any  display  of  self-conceit,  is  the 
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very  bane  of  C,  and  Is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  ns  i.s  also 
telliou.^m•.^s  in  narr.ition.  Ailajit  yonr&elf  lo  lonr 
company,  and  your  C.  to  your  talents  and  inrorniation. 
(iood  Henseaiid  good  Iccling  should  giiiile  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  oflopies  for  r.junil  j»reveiit  the  inlruduclioii  uf  miIh 
jeets  tliat  may  nut  be  agn-eul)le  to  the  company.  'Jlio 
great  art  of  C.  is  t»>  keep  it  constantly  fi«»\Mng,  ami  !«/ 
sei/.e  upon  ]>oint.s  wliieli  can  turn  it  into  m-w  channels. 
It  is  tniicli  lo  be  regretted  that  an  ai  t  w  liieli  <H  t  i;jdes 
such  an  important  place  among  tlieaeconiplishinent'  of 
social  llfi',  i.s  }et  M)  much  neglected  as  it  is  in  inany 
countries.  It  is  om^  of  the  lml^t  important  means  tin  t 
can  beemploycfl  in  the  intellectu;.!  iraining  of  chihln  n, 
and  yet  it  is  entindy  neglected  in  most  schools. 

Coil vorsii'tioiiai* a-  I’lTtaining  toconversation ;doD0 
ill  nintnal  iliseonr.-'e  or  talk;  ns,  a  c>nv>  rsolionul  gi.t. 

Convorsa'i ioiialisl,  v.  One  who  converse.s ;  a  con- 
verser  ;  specifically,  one  who  practises  the  art  uf  conver¬ 
sation. 

Con  vorsa'Iionism,  n.  A  word  or  expression  useil  in 
conversation. 

— The  art  ofxonversation. 

i'oaivorsa'tioiiisi,  Jt.  An  adept  in  conversation. 

Convor'sati VO,  a.  Relating  tosocial  intercourse; — in 
cuntradistiiicilon  to  contfiuplattve. 

*'  Finding  Mm  little  stiidloui  nnd  contemplatire,  she  chose  to 
endue  him  with  conversative  quaUliea  of  youth.” —  R'otton. 

Coiivorfiazioiio,  77.  [It.]  A  meet¬ 

ing  assembled  for  conversation,  generally  on  literary 
topics. 

C'oii  verso',  r.  t.  [I>at.  conversor  —  cow,  ami  rersor,  rer~ 
satns^  to  move  aboiiL  in  a  jilace,  to  dwell,  to  remain  in  a 
place;  fn-cpienLitive  fmm  veito^  to  turn  ;  Fr.  co7/rc»'«rr.j 
To  have  inicrconrso;  to  kce|)  company  or  bo  engaged; 
tube  familiar;  to  hold  intercourse  and  bo  intimately 
acquainted. 

"  Seek  the  distant  hills, 

Aud  there  converse  with  nature.” — Thomson. 

— To  talk  familiarly;  to  convey  thought.s  recipn>caHy  ;  to 
discourse;  tocliat;  to  talk;  to  {•omnium* ;  with  with. 

“  With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time.” — .Vilton. 

— n.  Conversation;  familiar  discourse  or  talk  ;  chat. 

‘*  ForniM  by  thy  converse  n^ippily  to  strer 
From  grave  to  guy,  from  lively  to  severe.”  —  Pope. 

— Acquaintance  liy  frequent  or  cu.stomary  intercourse ; 
coliabitation ;  familiarity. 

"A  free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects."  —  Watts. 

{L’:gic.)  recipro{-al  or  inverted  proposition, in  wliich 
the  suppiisiiion  ami  conclusion  of  a  jirecediiig  projuisi- 
tion  change  places ;  a  ]T{>position  formed  from  another 
by  putting  the  predicate  for  the  subject,  and  the  biibject 
for  tlie  pre«ilcate. 

{Math.)  In  geometry,  a  proposition  i.s  said  to  be  the 
converse  of  an<ither.  when,  alter  drawing  it  conclusion 
from  something  first  pniposeil.  we  proceed  to  niipjatse 
wliat  had  been  before  concluded,  ami  to  draw  from  it 
w  hat  had  been  supixmed.  Tims,  if  two  sidi'S  of  a  triangle 
be  iMjnal,  the  angles  opposite  to  those  sides  are  also 
equal:  the  cmve.rse  of  the  proposition  is,  that  if  2  angh‘8 
of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  bides  opposite  to  those  angles 
are  also  equal. 

— a.  Turned  round;  opposite  or  reciprocal;  as,  a  conrerse 
jiroposition. 

Con'v^rsoly,  adv.  AVith  change  of  order;  in  a  com 
trary  order;  ieci|»rocully. 

Coiivers'er,  71.  One  who  converses:  a  talker. 

Con  vor'siblo,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  reversed,  or  as¬ 
suming  a  cfmverse  relation. 

Conversion.  {kon-v€i‘'shun.')  n.  [Lat.  conrcr.sio.]  A 
turni!ig  or  change  from  one  state  into  another;  trans¬ 
mutation;  as,  tlie  conversion  of  metals. 

— Change  of  opinions  orcumluct:  a  change  of  heart  or  dis¬ 
positions,  biicceetlcd  by  a  relormafitni  of  lile;  change 
from  bide  or  party  to  another,  (»r  from  oue  religion  lo 
another;  as,  the  co77ivrstV)/<  of  St.  J’anl. 

(Logic.)  An  inlerclmnge  of  terms  in  an  argument;  as, 
iV'o  virtue  is  vice;  no  %uce  %s  virtue.  —  Johns  n. 

(Math.)  A  reduction  of  the  f«*rm  of  a  pr-  position. 

('.  of  etfnations.  In  algebra,  tlu*  retlucing  ol  a  trac- 
tional  equation  into  an  integral  one. 

(.!/<V.)  A  change  of  Iront. 

(Luie.)  C.  is  where  a  man  has  found,  or  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  anotlier’.H  gooils,  and  refusi-s  to  ileliver  them  on 
demand;  in  which  ciise  he  i.s  said  to  have  c«»Tiverted 
them  to  his  own  use.  And  an  action  of  trover  will  lie  to 
re<‘over  the  gexab,  or  the  value  tliereiif. 

Con  vor'Mivo.  a.  Susceptil  le  of  conversion  or  refor¬ 
mation.  —  Coiiversiblo ;  K)ciabk*. 

CoiiVOrC.  r.  a.  |  Lat.  conver/o  —  eon.  and  rerto.  to  turn.] 
To  change  or  turn  into  anotln-r  Mibstanco  <*r  fiirm :  to 
change  fn»m  oiie  state  toanotlier;  to  trunsinute;  us,  to 
concert  gold  bullion  into  jmun'y. 

The  sorrow,  aod  converts  it  nigh  to  joy."  —  ifilton, 

—To  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  one  that  is  good,  religions,  and 
h«dv:  as,  to  conrert  a  jirofiigale. 

“  And  sinners  shall  be  couy«r7c<i  unto  thee."  —  Psalms  U.  13. 

—To  change  or  turn  fmm  one  religion,  party,  or  sect,  to 
anutlier;  to  convert  from  a  heathen  stale;  a.**,  to  convrt 
an  infidel  U*  the  truth,  to  convert  a  p«*litical  opponent. 

*'  Augustine  is  converted  by  St.  Ambrose's  sermon." —//a/nmoad. 

_ To  turn  from  one  ii<e  or  destination  to  anotlier;  as,  to 

convert  f<»rged  bi.ls  into  ca.-h. 

••  He  converted  the  prizes  lo  his  own  use.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

— r.  7.  To  turn  about  or  bechange<l:  tonmlergo  a  change; 
as,  to  bo  converted  from  a  diunkard  iiit^i  a  teetotaller. 

“  The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fciir." — Shahs. 

Con'vort.  77.  A  Cfuiverted  jaTson ;  one  who  is  turned 
from  sin  to  holiness  and  morality ;  a  person  who  re- 
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nonnces  one  creed,  religions  system,  or  political  party,' 
and  (‘luliraces  aiiotlier.  i 

{E('cL)  Thy  term  <\  is  specially  npidic«l  to  such  as 
abandon  any  other  faith  and  adopt  tiiat  of  Christianity. 
It  is  op|MH('d  to  apitdaU^  applied  to  one  who  has  tursaken 
the  Chri.^tian  religion  for  some  other, 
i'oiivorl'or,  n.  One  who  converts,  or  make.s  converts. 
C'oiivorlibirit.v,  w.  [Vr.  cotwfrtibUiU.]  Capability! 
of  being  converl«*cl  or  changed  from  one  substance,  form,  i 
or  state  to  another;  quality  of  being  cliaimeable  from 
one  letter  to  another  ;  as,  thy  couv*;rtiiiiUty  of  goods  into 
nnmey. 

Con v^rt'iUle,  a.  [Fr.]  Tliat  may  bo  ronvertc«i  or 
changed;  snsce[dible  of  change;  traiisnmtalde ;  trans¬ 
formable;  interchangeable. 

*'  .MiueraU  arc  not  convertible  into  another  species.”  — //artry. 
—That  may  1m*  exchanged,  or  reciprocally  used,  the  one 
for  the  other;  a.s,  cnvcrtibif.  terms. 
C«>iivort'il>loin*»H,  71  iState  of  beitig  convertible. 
4'oii  vert'ibly,  a.  Keciprocally  ;  with  iiiteiehunge  of 
terms. 

Con'vPX*  a.  [Lat.  coni'fxus,  fromrnnvfhn  —  rort,Rndrr/<o, 
to  carry,  bear,  or  bring.]  Vaulted ;  ar<*hed  ;  rounded  ;  ris¬ 
ing  or  swelling  on  the  exterior  surface  into  a  splierical 
form  ;  protuberant  outwards;  gibbous;  spherical ;  — 
opposetl  to  Co.NCAVE,  q.  r.  : 

— w.  A  convex  body;  a  body  swelling  externally  into  n 
circular  form. 

**  A  comet .  .  .burns  thro’  th’  ethereal  frame, 

Au<l  half  licav’u's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame."  —  rtcJkell 
Convexeil,  (Aon'eex/,)  a.  Made  convex,  or  prolnber- 
ant,  in  a  spherical  form;  aa.  a  cotivrxrti  spine. 
C'on%'ox'oiily,  <'on'vexly,  aUv.  In  a  convex  form  ; 

aa,  *•  C'tnrcxlf/  conical.'’  —  Grew. 

Coiivox'clIiiOHH,  <'oii  vcx'ily,  n.  [Fr.  convrxit-' ; 
L  it.  Is*.)  State  of  being  convex;  exterior  sur- 

f:t<*e  of  a  convex  body;  a  gibbons  or  globular  form; 
rmindness:  as,  the  cnnvrx.itij  of  the  earth- 
C’tm'vox  IIPSH*  n.  Convexity  ;  spheroidal  protiiheinnce. 

a.  Convex  on  one  side,  and 
Concave  on  tlie  otiH'r,  as  a  lens. 

vox'««ooii'v<‘x,  a.  Convex  on  both  si<!ea. 
i'oiivex'o-plaiic,  a.  Convex  and  plane  on  opposite 
siiles. 

Convoy',  r.  a.  [Lat.  coutWm  — con,  and  tWm,  to  carry, 
bear,  or  tiring]  To  carry,  bear,  remove,  transmit,  or| 
tr.in-<port  by  land  or  sea-communicution ;  us,  to  contty 
piissengers. 

“  I  will  ronrry  them  by  sea,  in  floats.”  —  Seh.-  li.  7. 

— To  pass  or  cause  to  jias.s ;  to  tran>fer,  deliver,  or  make 
ovi*r  to  anotljer  ;.as,  to  convey  proj)erly. 

— To  imjiart,  introduce,  or  conimunicato ;  as,  to  convey 
iiew.s. 

”  Men  fill  one  another's  hea«1s  with  noise  and  sounds,  but  convey 
not  their  own  thoughts.''  —  Locke. 

— r  i.  To  steal;  to  remove  surreptitiously;  to  m.anage 
privately;  a-s,  to  convey  booty. 

”  1  will  convey  the  busiocss  as  I  shall  find  means.”  —  5Aait«. 
Convoy  able,  a.  That  may  be  conveyed  or  irans- 
ferrcil. 

Con  voy'ftuoo,  n.  .\ct  of  conveying  or  removing;  l!»e 
tiling  C'inveyed  or  removisl ;  as.  €<nivfyance.  by  railroad. 
— Moans  ofearrying  or  transporting :  transportation :  trans- 
iiii.s:«ion :  removal;  as,  a  veliiciilar  conveyance,  convey- 
anre  of  dignities,  Ac. 

“  The  conveyance  down  of  Adam's  monarchical  power."— 5/>e»ser. 

{Law.)  A  writing,  sealeil  and  delivered,  whereby  a 
property  in  lands  and  tenement.^  is  conveye<l  from  one 
person  to  another.  When  the  properly  in  giods,  or  in  a; 
term  of  years,  or  other  estate  less  tlian  freehold,  is 
j):isse<l  by  deoil,  tha  iu'itniment  of  transfer  is  called  an 
assifjione.nt.  The  forms  of  C.  vary  widely  in  the  various 
States. 

Convoy'aiicor,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  <lra\vs  decfls  or 
writings  by  wlib  h  property  is  conveyed  or  transferred. 
i'oilVPy'aiiciiiyr* (Law.)  Tlie  aet  or  practice  of 
drawing  ilee  ls,  le.ises,  &c..  for  conveying  or  trun.sferring 
tlie  title  to  property. 

Coiivoy'or,  n.  lie  or  that  which  conveys. 
CoilVH^iti'lty,  n.  [Lit.  con,  and  7'icinitas,  neighbor¬ 
hood.]  Neighborliooii;  nearnosa.  (n.) 

Convict',  r.  a.  [Lat.  C  'Wrm^o,  conrictuit.  from  con,  and 
vi’ooo,  to  Vanquish,  to  conq'ier;  Fr.  conrnfncrc ;  It.  ron- 
rmccr^.)  'i’o  overpower  by  proving  a  charge  ag!un*‘t : 
to  pr<»ve,  find,  determine, or  ibsuele  to  lie  guilty  ;  to  sliow 
by  proof  or  evidence;  to  prove  manifestly  ;  as,  to  comud 
a  pri‘*oner. 

Coii'vict,  n  .K  person  proveil  or  found  guilty  of  a 
(Time  alleged  again.st  him ;  a  inalefaclur ;  a  culprit;  a 
fidon. 

Con  vict'cfl.  P.  a.  Proved  or  determined  to  be  guilty. 
Con  vict 'I  blc,  a.  That  Is  capable  of  li'-ing  convlcte<i.(  u.) 
4'Ollvi<*'t  i«»n,  ».  (Fr.]  Ai  t  <if  r(»nvieting  ;  state  of 

lieing<onvi(rled  ;  iletiTtion  of  guilt ;  act  of  finding  guilty  ; 
act  of  convictiog;  confutation;  strong  belief  on  the 
ground  of  satisfactory  eviilence,  witliout  any  implica¬ 
tion  of  previous  error  ;  state  of  ladug  soiiKible  of  guilt. 

(Liw.)  The  finding  of  one  guilty  of  an  olTenco  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury 

Coiivi<*'li ve,  a.  Having  tho  power  to  convince  or 
convn-t. 

<’oiivl<*'f  l  voly,  m/?'.  In  a  convincing  manner. 
C’onvic'tl  voiioss,  n.  A  tendency  to  convince  or  con¬ 
vict. 

C'Oii viilCO',  r.  a.  [T*:»t.  conrmco.  from  erm,  and  rfnro, 
to  Coinpie** ;  It.  cotnanc'^re  ;  Fr.  renvafnere.]  To  subilue 
tlie  opposition  of  the  mind  to  tnirh;  to  (onquer  i>r  per¬ 
suade  by  argument;  to  satisfy  the  mind  by  evidence 
or  j>ri»of;  to  force  to  acknowledge  or  assent  to. 
Coiiviiiee'ment,  n.  Conviction,  (k.) 


Conviiic'or,  v.  He  who,  or  tint  which,  convinces. 

<  «ll o.  'lliat  m.iv  be  convinced. 

vlii€*'i  11^',  p.  a-  Proilnciiig  conviction  ;  calculated 
to  per>ua<le  ;  capable  ol  hUi.duliig  the  oppi»>ition  of  tlie 
mind  and  coinjieiling  itsa-s.-ent ;  HT*,ionvincint/  testimony. 
i'oiivillC'iii^ly •  In  a  cunviiicing  manner. 

71.  Till*  power  of  coniiming. 

C'4^ii’viM,  in  Mtdtiijan,  a  post-village  and  towiisliip  of  | 
Callioun  CO.;  pop.  1,016.  \ 

i’on'vive,  n.  [fr]  A  companion  in  conviviality  or. 

festivity  ;  as.  a  brother  convive. 

C'oiiviv'ial,  a.  [Lat.  convivUU,  from  convigium,  a! 
living  together,  a  meal  in  company  —  con,  and  nro,  to' 
live.]  Kelating  to  a  social  entertainment  or  feast ;  fes¬ 
tive  ;  fi'stal ;  jovial ;  social ;  us,  u  convivial  spirit. 

“  Which  fca.sts.  coarietal  mectlugs  we  di<l  name.”  —  iJenAam. 
Con vi v'ialii^t,  n.  One  who  is  given  to  conviviality ; 

a  reveller.  I 

Con viviarity,  n.  Convivial  disposition  or  practice;! 
the  good-humor  or  mirth  indulged  in  ut  un  entertain¬ 
ment. 

<'4»nviv'ially,  odv.  In  a  festive  or  convivial  manner, 
i’on'vocalo,  v.  a.  [Lat.  c  niroro,  conrorti/(/.t.  See  Con¬ 
voke]  To  convoke;  to  call  or  mimnion  to  meet;  to  as¬ 
semble  by  huiunions. 

C4»nvooa'tioii(  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  coTtvocatio]  Act 

of  convoking  or  calling  an  assembly;  us,  "making  a 
general  c«wi’"Cutiou.”  —  Sidnvy, 

— An  assembly;  a  diet;  a  synod;  a  congress  ;  a  council. 

”  On  the  eighth  day  shall  be  an  holy  convocoXioa  unto  you.” 

xxiii.  20. 

(Ecrl.)  In  tlie  Clinrch  of  Knglund,  an  assembly  of  tlie 
hierarchy  and  li)Wi*r  bodies  of  clergy,  met  to  confer  on 
matters  tonebing  (*cclesia.sticul  interests. 

— In  Oxford  University,  Kng.,  an  a.ssembly  of  collcge- 
dignilaries,  fellows,  itc..  winch  lias  tlie  control  of  all 
business  pertaining  to  the  university. 

(M  naig.)  In  Cornwall,  Kng.,  a  parliament  of  tin- 
masters.  All  Sta7i7iary  lav'st  aio  enacted  by  the  several 
convc»cations,  ami  carry  with  them  all  tlie  force  and  law 
of  acts  of  ]>arlianient. 

<'on voca'tioiial,  a.  Kelating,  or  pertaining,  to  a 
convocation. 

C'oii  vo<*a'tioiii!Kt,  n.  An  advocate  of  convocation. 
C'oii'%’0<*ator,  n.  {.Mining.)  A  member  of  a  convoca¬ 
tion  (»f  Cornish  tin-masters. 

4'onvoUo',  7'.  a.  [I.at.  cmii'oco  —  con,  and  1*000,  to  call.] 
To  call  togelh'-r;  to  summon  to  meet;  to  assemble  by 
summons;  toionvom*. 

**  Convoke  tho  peerage.”  —  Pope. 

Coii'vointo,  o.  N.at.  oowro?afMS,  from  coni'olvo.  See 
Convolve.]  Rolled  together,  or  on  itself,  or  one  part  on 
another. 

Coii'%'OllitO€l,  a.  Twisted  or  rolled  together  ;  as,  cow- 
j  7'olute<i  plates. 

C'onvoiii'tfion,  p.  [I/iit.  cowro?Mtio.]  Act  of  rolling  or 
wiiiiling  together  or<>n  itself, or  onothingon  anotlier. — 
Stale  of  being  rolled,  wound,  or  twisted  together;  a 
winding  motion. 

**  The  convolution*  of  a  amooih-lipped  shell.”  —  ITordsu’oriA. 

(Jm/L)  The  winiling  folds  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  brain  ;  and  also  tiiu  coils  and  turns  of  tho  intestinal 
tube. 

CoiJVo!v<‘',  t*.  a.  [Lat.  cotivoIvo — ron,  nml  ro?ro,  to 
ndl.j  To  roll  or  wind  together  or  on  itself;  to  roll  one 
part  on  another. 

"  He  uriih'd  him  to  and  fro  conrotr’d." — Milton. 

Coiivol vula'<*o;p,  «.  pi-  [From  Lat.  co/iro/i*o,  I  roll 
or  bind  together.]  {Hot.)  Tim  Convolvnliw  or  Kindweed 
family,  an  onler  of  plants,  alliance  Solanahs.  Diau.  6 
free  stamens,  basal  placentir,  ami  leafy  doulded-np  coty- ' 
ledoiiM  — Tln*y  are  herbs  or  shrubs  generally  twining  or  I 
trailing,  and  milky.  Tlio  leaves  are  alternate  and  ex- 1 
stipulate.  Tlie  calyx  has  5  deej)  divisions;  is  much  im- 1 
bricated;  persistent.  Tliocorolla  is  o  partite  or5-plaited. 
regular,  deciduous,  and  has  no  scales  in  its  tube:  jesti- 
vation  plaiti  d.  Tlie  stamens  alternate  witli  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  2-,  3-,  or  4-celled,  or  its  car¬ 
pels  are  morn  or  less  distinct.  The  fruit  is  capsular.  In 
this  onler  tliero  are  47  known  genera,  witli  about  66.') 
species,  wliicli  are  chiefly  found  in  theplains  arni  valleys 
of  hot  ami  tropical  regions.  A  few  flourish  in  temper¬ 
ate  climates,  but  none  in  the  coldest  latitudes.  They 
are  remarkable  for  tlm  presence  of  an  acrid  milky  pur¬ 
gative  jui«e  in  their  roots.  Jalap  aud  scammony  are 
proflucts  of  this  order. 

C'oiivorviiliiiH,  n.  Tho  Kindweed,  a  gen.  of  plants, 

the  type  of  the  onler  fVmn*/- 
valaeeer.  It  ischara<*teri/,ed  by 
a  bell-shaped  mrolla,  witli  five 
prominent  plaits  and  five  shal¬ 
low  bdtes.  H  or  10  species  are 
fouml  in  this  country,  among 
which  C.  arve^i.Kis,  the  small 
Kimhveed.  a  twiidng  plant, 
growing  in  fields  and  pastures 
fnuii  Maine  to  the  Curolinas: 
stem  several  feet  long,  cllmh- 
ing  or  prostrate,  a  little  hairy; 
flowers  small,  white,  often  with 
a  tinge  of  red  ;  —  and  f*.  pwrpii- 

reox,  the  Morning-glory  (fig. 

672),  found  in  fields  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ami  Western  States;  stem 
climbing  many  feet;  leaves 
roundish,  heart-shaped :  flowers 
larue.  beautiful.  gem*rally  of  a 

dark  purple,  sometimes  blue,  flesh-colored,  striped,  Ac. 
If  is  a  well-known  ami  favorite  climber  and  free  flower, 
of  the  easiest  culture. 
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THE  MOBNINO-OLORT. 
(Convo/rtibia  purpureue.) 


C’oiivoy'*  1*.  ct.  [Fr.  conr'oyer  —  C077,  and  voie,  Lat.  via, 
way.)  To  attend  or  accompany  on  the  way.  lor  protec- 
tioii  or  defence,  eitln-r  by  sea  or  land :  toatteml;  to  es¬ 
cort  ;  to  guard  ;  as,  to  coi/eo//  a  fleet  ol  merchantmen. 

— n.  Act  of  convoying;  escort  or  altendaiue  lor  defence. 

”  Your  convoy  makes  the  dangerous  way  secure."  —  Drydcn. 

— A  guard  of  troops  to  protect  jirovisions.  stores,  Ac.,  on 
their  passage  from  one  place  to  another;  a>,  a  baggage- 
convoy.  —  shij)  or  shiiis  of  Mar,  accompanying  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen.  Ac.,  ft»r  jjrotection  against  un  enemy’s 
vessels;  as,  to  sail  under  convoy.  —  'I’he  fleet  protected 
by  naval  c«»nvoy. 

C'4Ml viiImo'.  V.  a.  [Lfit.  cnm'ul.'!U.<!,  from  conveUo — con, 
and  Velio,  to  pluck,  to  pull.]  To  shak<‘,  tear,  or  rend;  to 
contract  violently,  as  thcmnscles:  to  affect  by  irregular 
spasms;  to  shake;  to  agitate;  to  disturb;  to  put  into 
commotion. 

“  Tbe  world  is  conratsedby  the  agonies  of  great  nations.” 

Macaulay. 

C'oii vill'Nion,  7?.  [Lat.  conrM?j.iV).]  Any  violent  or  ir¬ 
regular  nioti«in;  agitatiiui;  commotion;  tumult;  dis¬ 
turbance;  as,  cofU'iil.-iifin.'i  of  eartlutuake. 

".Ml  .  .  .  fall  uadur  the  same  convuUioiui  of  state,  by  dissen- 
sion.’i  or  iuvasious."  —  Temple. 

(M<fl.)  A  writliing  ami  agitation  of  the  limbs,  and  in¬ 
voluntary  action  of  tlie  muscles  in  general.  The  fits 
vary  mm  h  in  extent  and  violence,  Kometiines  nitac  king 
the  whole  body,  and  at  others  confined  to  particular 
parts ;  in  the  former  case  the  mind  is  afl’eeted,  but  in  the 
latter  it  olten  remains  undisturbed;  they  also  vaiy  in 
duration,  la^ting  from  a  few  minutes  to  scuiie  liours. 
Tliey  are  sometimes  jireceded  by  dizziness,  doublt*  or  dis¬ 
turbed  vi-si-.n.  and  coldness,  and  are  hdlowed  by  great 
languor  ;  but  ut  others  they  come  ami  go  without  innch 
disturbance.  Teething,  worms,  and  overbaoh-d  bowels 
are  comniun  causi-s  of  coiiMilsive  attacks  in  cldldren; 
and  th(‘so  are  relieved  by  freely  and  timely  iaiicing  the 
gums,  and  by  lh«*  admini>tration  of  propi-r  purges. 

C'oii  viil'Kioiial,  a.  Pertaining  foconvuUions ;  afftcted 
by  c«)nvulsions. 

C'oiiviirsiionarioH*  n.  pi.  [Fr.  cmvnltionnaire.*.] 
{l/ist.)  The  name  of  a  fanatical  sect,  which  imale  its 
appearance  in  Paris,  abt.  1730.  Tliey  u>ed  to  assemble 
at  the  grave  of  a  (a  lebinted  dansenisl.  name<l  Paris,  in 
the  chureh-yanl  of  i*t  Medanlns.  At  this  tomb  n  mul- 
titinle  of  poople  poured  fortli  fanatical  prayei's,  ser¬ 
mons,  ami  prophesv  ings.  Miracles  are  also  alleged  to 
liave  been  jiertbnned,  for  proof  of  whit  li  we  are  referred 
to  a  work  writti  ii  by  M.  Montgeron,  a  French  senator, 
nml  entitled  La  Vtrilc  (leg  Miracles  op{rts  pa7‘  Vi7iter- 
cessum  (U  Fron^oin  He  /Mit.v  (Paris,  1737).  After  1731, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  (\  increased  to  titter  madnees. 
"They  threw  theinKclvts  into  the  most  \ iob-nt  contor¬ 
tions  of  body,  roll(*d  about  on  tbe  ground,  imitated 
birds,  beasts,  and  fis)i(>s.  and  at  last,  when  they  had 
completely  spent  lliemselves.  went  ofl  in  a  swoon.”  In 
173*3,  tlio  king  i.ssned  an  order  for  the  imprisonment  of 
these  fnnaties,  but  it  was  found  impos-ible  to  put  a  t'oni- 
plete  atop  to  the  mischief.  They  toi  k  to  pr*  dieting  the 
downfall  of  tho  throne  and  the  clinrcli,  which  pnqqiecy 
tlie  French  Hevolntloii  appeared  to  fnllil.  'lliey  were 
not  much  heanl  of  in  Paris  after  flic  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  have  ociurred  in  country-iilaces  at  various 
times  within  tin*  ]»resent  century. 

I'onvill'sioiiary*  a.  Oonvulsive;  convnlsional. 

CoiiviirKivo*  a.  I’artaking  of  the  nature  of  convul¬ 
sion:  tending  to  convulse ;  siiusmodic;  agitating;  as,  a 
convuhu'e  fit. 

"The  flying  soul's  convulsive  strife.”  —  Dryden. 

<’onvnrwively,  In  a  convulsive  manner. 

C'oil'way*  a  river  of  Kngland.  in  Males,  whieli,  after  a 
course  of  30  m.,  falls  into  Keanmaris  Bay.  It  is  noted 
for  its  fine  scenery,  ami  abundance  of  salmon. 

<'011  wny,  or  AiiEncoNWAY,  a  wall<Ml  sea-)>oit  town  of 
Caernarvonshire.  N.  Wales,  on  the  estuary  of  tlie  Con¬ 
way  River.  There  is  lu  re  a  magnificent  Norman  castle, 
built  by  Kdward  I.  It  was  an  opulent  tow  11  until  the 
great  )<iague  ot  H.07  almost  diqiojiiilated  it.  J'op.  2.i»00. 

C'oiiivay.  in  Ailofirus,  a  central  co. ;  oico,  al't,  l.’JOO 
sq.  in.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.M  .  by  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  is  traversed  by  Cadroii  ami  Cypress  creeks.  Cap. 
Springfield. 

<'oiiwn.V^  in  Maine,  b  post-office  of  Aroostook  co. 

i'oii'ivay*  in  Massaciivsrffs,  n  posi-villajie  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  on  Deerfield  River,  lOu  in.  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston. 

C'oiiway*  in  Michigan,  n  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  nbt  20  m.  K.  of  Lansing. 

C’aiiwa.v.  in  Mississippi,  a  post  ottice  of  Leake  co. 

C’onway.  in  iWm  Jknnpshire.  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Carroll  CO.,  mi  tlie  ?aco  Biver,  abt. 75  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Conconl. 

<’on'wa.v,  Thomas,  an  Americnn  revolutionary  general, 
n.  in  Ireland.  After  acquiring  a  military  rejmtation  in 
France,  he  came  to  America  in  1777,  ami  reci  ived  from 
Congress  the  appoiiiiment  of  brigadier-general,  and 
Rh»)rtly  afterwards  that  of  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general  He  is  principally  noteworthy 
for  his  seci'et  conspiracy  against  (Jen.  'VVas)iiiigt(*n,  with 
the  view  of  supplanting  him  in  tlie  chief  coniinand,  by 
Oen.  Oates.  He  did  his  utmost  to  poison  the  public 
mind  against  tVashington  by  privati*  caballing  and  pulv 
Ilshed  strictures,  but  becoming  irn  popular  will*,  the  army, 
ami  his  diameter  being  revealed  to  ( ■ongr(•^8.  he.  in  1778, 
r(‘signed  liis  command,  fought  a  duel  with  (ten.  Cadwal- 
lader,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  French  Indies.  D.  about  1806. 

C’oii'wa.vl>oronffll,  in  Snttth  Carolina,  a  post-village 

1  nml  tow  nship,  cap.  ol  Horry  district,  on  the  Wuccuinaw 

[  River,  abt.  110  m.  iC.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 
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Con'way  Tor  Mit>t»le)  liivor.ln  Virfjima.  nn  alTlnont 
of  tliu  Uapulaii,  bt'tweeii  Ori'^eiu*  uimI  .NliidisDii  coinitk'H 
Co'liy,  n.  |1>.  komjn  ;  Fr.  omnil ;  Lat.  ctnnrulus,  a 
cony  ;  Or.  kunifilos.  Ktyniul.  uiiccrtain  ]  (Script.)  An 
old  Kn^linh  naino  for  the  rahhit;  used  in  tlie  versions  <»f 
the  Uible  to  tran«»late  the  Hebrew  S/mphan,  which  does 
not.  however,  designate  the  rabbit,  but  the  Ashkoku,  or 

1>AMA.N,  tl.  V. 


Coii'yeM*  in  Georgia^  a  post-village  of  Newton  co., 
ubt.  141  in.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Om'yor^villo,  in  7V/i«e«S6e,  a  township  of  Henry  co., 
some  III.  N.of  Paris. 

C'oii'yil^'lllllll,  ill  I^nnst/lvania,  a.  townsliip  of  Colum¬ 
bia  eo. 

— A  post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  Nescopoc  Creek,  90  m. 
N  K.  of  Ha?  rislnirg. 

<'o«,  V.  n.  [From  the  sound.]  To  cry,  or  makea  lowsound 
us  doves  or  |dgeoii8. 

The  stock-dnve  only  through  the  forest  fOo«."—  r/iomsoa. 

iu  M'ujediv,  a  pu.st-onUe  of  New 

Ca«‘fb‘  »'o. 

C’oo'oy.  r.  u.  [Etvmol.  unknown.]  To  make  a  pomliar 
intoiieil  sound  (»f  the  voice,  iu  imitation  of  a  night-bird 
( IN'i-uliar  to  .^U'*^ralia  ) 

r.  d.  |.\.S.  cryc.  a  cock:  Oer. /.v)r^e»n,  to  c<M>k  ; 
Swed.  and  (h)ll?.  koktt ;  Jy.it.  rf  t/jfft.]  To  prepare,  ns  vi?-t- 
uals  for  the  table,  by  tire  ami  beat;  to  ?lress  or  prepare, 
as  food  for  eating;  as,  “  too  nrtny  C'/o/.s  R|?oji  the  broth.” 

— To  pn-pare ;  t<»coneoet;  to  vamp;  as,  to  cooA;  accounts. 
(Often  preceding  //p.) 

•'  Itsiiging  is  the  word,  sir  ;  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well 
cook  J.'  —Sttaks. 

— To  throw;  to  fling.  (Used  in  some  districts  in  Eug- 
laml.;  (II.) 

— r.  t.  To  ilr'‘ss  and  prepare  provisions  for  Iho  t;ible;  os, 
to  rook  a  decent  dinner. 

— n.  Hue  whtj  cooks;  one  whose  vocation  is  to  j>repare 
victuals  for  the  table ;  a  person  who  dresses  meat  or  vege¬ 
tables  for  eating. 

Co«U,  d  VMB"*,  K.R.S.,  a  celebrate?!  English  navigator,  n. 
at  Mar-ton,  in  York.shin*.  17’J8.  His  parents  In  ing  poor, 
his  early  eilucation  included  only  rea<ling,  writing,  and 
common  arithmetic.  He  commenced  his  naval  career 
in  the  merchant  service,  then  entered  on  hoanl  tho  Kif/le 
man-of-war,  and  aft»‘r  fi>ur  years’  meritori?ms  service 
was  imuie  master  of  the  Mercury.  This  vessel  formed 
part  of  the  H«|ua<lron  sent  against  Quebec ;  Jind  C  piT- 
fornn'd  the  dilfi«  ult  task  of  taking  soundings  in  the  8t. 
Lawrence,  in  the  very  fao?M>f  the  French  encampment, 
and  o\'  making  a  chart  of  the  fc^t.  Lawrence  hehiw  Qm*- 
bec.  Aft«*r  vjirious  and  arduous  services  ln‘  was  at  length 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  then  commenced 


Fig.  674.  —  captain  cook. 

(From  the  picture  by  N.  Dance.) 

that  series  of  voyages  roiiad  tin*  world,  the  details  of 
whicli  form  <un?  <»f  tin*  ino-t  popular  Jiiid  ?lelighltul 
books  in  ‘nir  laiiguagi*.  I’aptain  ('.  emharUe<lon  his 
vovage  as  commanilt  r  of  tin?  Kmicavuitr.  in  \ ngust,  1 « 03, 
rauched  N.  Holhiinl  ( Australia)  iu  1770,  and  arrived  back 


in  England  in  June,  1771  II  is  second  voyage,  in  which  ho 
commaiiih-d  the  M,anil  was  accompjinioil  by  tin* 

Aiit'cutttre^  commence?!  in  July,  1772.  He  visited  Now 
Z?*alund,  pjissed  ('ape  Horn,  ?in?l  ivturned  home  in  July. 
177".  Ho  llieii  setout  on  a  thir?l  voyage,  commamler  (»f 
the  Resolution  ni'Hin.  and  accompanied  by  the  Discovery, 
in  July,  1778,  discoven  d  the  Siindwich  Islands,  e.\pl?>nMl 
the  western  coiisttjf  N.  Ameri?'??,  and  then  nnnie  further 
discoveries  iu  the  I'uciftc.  Uidiappily,  w bile  touching  at 
Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  in  spite  ot  the  uimost  prmlem  ?■ 
an?l  humanity,  h?'came  involve?!  in  a  ?lispute  wit)?  the 
natives,  and  while  eudeaviuiug  to  reacli  his  boat  vvjis 
Sitvagely  mm*?l?*i‘e?l.  on  \  ab-iitine’s  Ihty,  1779.  0?i)t 

C.  wjis  tilted  for  the  post  he  filled  by  a  rare  comhinati?ui 
of  intelh*ctual  ami  moral  qmilitieH.  Naturally  (juick 
sighte?!,  en?  rgetic,  d«-ci?ie?l,  yt  t  kindly  an?i  cousMi-rat?*. 
hecouhinile  men  well  and  gain  tlieir  confl<li-nce  ami 
love.  Ho  w?is  als?>  higlily  accoinpli-ln-d  in  the  St  ieiice 
of  navigation :  ami  lo  his  persevering  end?*avors  an?i 
watchful  care  it  was  due  tliut  tho  h?-altli  of  iiis  crews 
was  always  so  remarkably  good.  Luring  tli?j  interval 
between  his  secou?l  ami  tliiril  voyages,  was  eleete?! 
p.a.s. —  Ills  wile,  Elizabeth  O  ok,  survived  him  56 
yejirs  !  dying  iu  1835,  age?l  93,  But  she  ha?l  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  h»*r  llireo  sons  (of  \vh?*m  two  p?Tish?  ?l  at  sea), 
in  a  few  years  alter  the  unhuppy  f'te  of  her  hnslmnd. 
i'ooli,  Ki.iz  V,  an  English  poi  te.Hs,  b.  1817.  At  i«n  early 
j?g«  she  coiitrilaileii  to  \ari?'us  jieri?idi?-Hls,  and  pub- 
li»h?  (l,  in  1846,  a  volume  ?»f  p???*mH,  which  at  once  at¬ 
tract??!  tho  attention  of  tho  puhli?*,  and  stamped  her  as 
a  writ(*r  of  great  merit  nn?l  (»riginality.  Her  iH>ems,  re 
printed  in  a  colh-etive  f?irm,  liave  pjissed  through  mimiT- 
?.uis  editions,  nn?l  a  bejiutifully  illustrsiled  Chidstmas  vol- 
umo  was  issued  iu  1866.  Site  puh!i8h?-d  an?)ther  vcdinne 
cnlilled,  Aeto  Kvk'-es  and  other  Jbeni.t.  in  1861,  ami  oh- 
taim-d  a  literaiy  p?*nRi?>n  of  £.160a-year.  A  new  e?iiti?>n 
of  iier  poems  was  luiblished  by  J.  11.  lappincott  &  Co, 
l‘l)iladelpliia,  in  1869. 

Cook,  in  Illinois,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana,  and  b»)r- 
doled  by  Lake  Ma  higan  ;  area,  about  1,627  s<].  in.  It  is 
drained  by  tlio  Los  IMaincs,  C'alumet,  ami  Chicago  rivers 
Surface,  varied ;  «oi7,  fertile.  Cap.  Chicago.  Pop 

(1880)  607,463. 

in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Westmoreland 

CO. 

Cook^  in  T  sas,  a  N.  co..  separated  fi’om  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ri  toiw  liy  U<*‘l  Riv  ?r  ;  </?  -  (/.about  9.')0  s?i.  m.  It  is  drained 
by  C?lear  Creek.  Cap.  Gainesville. 

Co4»ke«  John  Esten,  an  American  novelist,  b.  in  Va., 
1836.  Of  his  many  popular  works,  we  mention.  Leather 
Stocking  and  SUIc  t  l/io4) ;  Old  Times  in  Virginia  (1850) ; 
and  Li/e  of  Gen.  Lee  (1871). 

Cook'ery,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  dressing  and  pre¬ 
paring  victuals  for  the  table.  S?'o  Gastuoni  MY. 

Cook'ey,  i'ook'ie,  I'ook'y,  m.  A  sort  of  sweet 
cake. 

i’ook'linm«  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Fairfield  dist., 
about  1.3  m.  .N.  of  C'ldiimbia. 

C'ook  Inlet*  in  Alaska,  a  large  inlet,  bctvv’een  Lat.  53° 
and  OU'^  N.,  L?»n.  1510  ami  15*o  W.  Leiigtii,  Irom  S.  lo 
N.,  130  111.;  breadth,  70  111. 

<'04»k  a  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.W,  of 

llio  S?>ci?ty  l.-land,-?,  between  Tahiti  on  thoE,an?lthe 
archipelago  of  Tonga  on  the  W.  ;  j)op.  about  50,000. 
t'onk'-iiluid*  n.  One  who  assists  in  cookery. 
i'ook'-r4M»iii*  n.  (A^aut.)  A  room  for  cookery  on  board 
ship  ;  tlie  galley,  or  caboose. 

Cookt^'biir^i;',  in  Aeiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Albany 
CO.,  about  28  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

<'onk*H  in  Atw  I'orA*,  a  P.O  of  Franklin  co. 

i'ook*N  Ford*  in  Kansas,  u  1*.  O.  of  Jeflersoii  co. 
Cook'^lliro*  in  lj?>\ver  Canada,  a  village  iu  the  co.  of 
Sherbrooke,  about  13  m.  N.  of  L?  noxville. 
i'ook'M  Miilf4*  in  (Canada.  See  Cbowlandsvii.le. 

Stnlioii*  in  Mtchiyan,  a  P.O  of  Newaygo  co. 
I'ook  ^ilruit,  b?-parutes  the  two  principal  islamls  ot 
New  Zealand,  and  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1770. 
C'ookt^'towii*  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  on  tho 
Ballimlerrv,  •*>  m.  from  Stewartstown :  3,257. 

Cookt^to w II*  in  Upp(‘r  Canada,  u  village  ot  Siuicoe  co., 
ahi'iit  16  III.  S.  of  Barrio. 

4'<HikHtowil*  in  ^etv  Jersey,  a  p?)8t-Tlllnge  of  Burling- 
t?>n  CO  ,  alauit  18  m  E.  by  S.  of  Burlington. 
C'oiikHtilWii*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
CO.,  ?m  the  Mononguhela  River,  about  30  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Pittsburg. 

Coiik'^  Valloy*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-oflice  of  Waba- 
shaw  CO. 

C'ookK'villo*  in  Upper  Canada,  a  village  of  York  co., 
16  m.  S.W  .  of  Toronto. 

C'ookM'villo*  in  Maryland,  n  post-village  of  Howanl 
CO.,  aUuit  22  III.  W.  of  Baltimore. 
i'04ikM%’illo*  in  Missusippi.  a  village  of  Noxubee  co., 
about  132  III.  K.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

C'ook!>A'illo*  in  Wiscemsm.n  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
about  18  m.  S.K.  of  Madison, 
i'liok'ville*  in  Tennessee,  a  po8t-offi?*e  of  Putnam  co. 
i'lMlI*  6.  [A  S.C'J;  Fris.  D.AfW  ;  (-). (ier. A*//o/ ;  Ocr.kuhl.] 
.Moilerately  cold;  of  a  temperament  between  hot  ami 
(•?dd:  not  ardent,  warm,  fou?l,  or  passionate;  as,  cool 
weather,  a  co<>l  coiirtHhip. 

“The  cool  sequester’d  vale  of  life."  —  Gray. 

— Calm  ;  dispassionate :  8elf-possi*s.sed  ;  erpiable ;  frigid  ; 
imlitferent;  delilierate;  us,  a  cW  dehatiT. 

•'  Rut  with  the  tnorulng  cool  rertectiou  came."  —  Scott. 

— Exhibiting  aversion,  c<d?lneHs,  or  hauteur;  cliilling;  as, 
a  ca  d  r?Ha*ption.  —  Pro?hicing  co?»lneH8 ;  causing  atisene** 
of  enfhusia-m  or  sympatliy ;  as,  a  co^d  retreat  —  Calmly 
impmleiit ;  ?|uietly  ignoring  ceremony  or  propriety ;  as, 
cool  elTrontery. 


— n.  A  moderate  degree  or  state  of  cold  ;  as,  the  cool  of 
evening. 

*'  Amid  the  cool  of  jon  high  marble  arch.**  —  Addtton. 

<’OOI*  r.  a.  [A.  S.  colmn,  nr/dian,  to  become  cold  :  O  Ger. 
ku'djan,  to  lunke  cohl :  liel.  /.«/(/,  to  blow  cold;  Svvid 
anil  Goth,  lyla,  to  inakec?)!?!.  S?*e  CoLD.J  To  make  cool 
or  imMlerately  c?dil;  to  allay  the  heat  of;  to  reduce  Ih^ 
ti  iiiperatiirc  of;  us,  to  ewd  fused  metal. 

"Suuw  . .  .  cool*  or  Congeals  any  liquor  sooner  (than  ice). "Adduon. 

—To  moderate  or  allay,  os  excitement,  passion,  A?*.;  to 
calm  or  Hppeus(> ;  to  iihat?*;  to  assuage;  to  damp;  to 
render  iiidillereiit ;  us,  his  courage  is  coidtd. 

'*  Had  ihey  thought  they  hntl  been  fighting  only  other  people's 
quaiTels,  perliups  u  migtil  have  coufed  llieir  tcvA.—StviJt. 

— v.n.  To  gr?'W  coo!  or  cohl;  to  become  less  h?if;  to  lose 
lieat  ?»r  warintli  ;  as,  the  ?lays  lieglu  to  he  cinder. 

— To  h»se  iinl«>r.  z?'al,  enthusiasm,  alTecti?ui ;  to  have  less 
passion  or  inclination  ;  as.  man  iage  cools  love. 

**  You  never  cool  while  you  read  Homer.''  —  Dryden- 

Cool  Arbor*  a  locality  in  rir^i'wiu,  near  the  Chicka- 
li?tiiiiny  R’iveraml  Tol(?j»atomoy  Creek.  Here,  June  3, 
1^64,  a  most  saiiauinary  battle  was  fought  between  tho 
National  Ibrcos,  under  Gens.  Grant  and  .Mea?ie,  ami  tlio 
C?uifeflerate  troops,  c/unniamled  by  L?‘?t  an?)  Longstreet; 
in  whicli,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  20  minutes,  tiio 
Union  army  was  repulse?!  at  every  point  with  great 
slaughter;  hising  3  hrigadier-g?*nerals  kill?*?l.  and  n|>- 
war?ls  (»f  13,060  kil!e?l,  wounded,  ami  prisiiiiers.  TU* 
ronf?‘?lerate  l?)ss  was  aht.  1.000,  inclmling  Gen.  Dole.s. 

^'ool'bi%ii;('ll*  in  Pemonflvania,  a  ]>ost-towiisliip  of  Mon- 
r?>?*  co  ,  ahoiit  38  m.  N.\V  of  Easton  ;  pop.  l.OiM. 

<’ool  blooil*  «.  [Fr.  sung  froid.]  Tran?iuillity  or 
calmness. 

(Law.)  The  comlition  of  one  who  h.afl  the  calm  and 
undisturbed  use  of  his  reason.  In  cases  of  h?iniici?le,  it 
fre?jueiitly  bec??me8  necesMiry  to  ascertain  whether  tlie 
act  of  tlio  person  killing  was  done  in  cool  bloo?l  or  not, 
in  or?ler  to  ascertain  the  ilegree  of  his  guilt. — Dauvier. 

Cool'»oup,  n.  A  co?>ling  drink:  a  b?'verage  for  h??t 
weather,  variously  concocted,  us  champagne-cup,  claret- 
cup,  Ac. 

Cool'er,  n.  That  which  cools;  anything  which  abates 
or  allays  lieat  or  e.xcitenieiit. 

•*  Acid  things  were  used  only  as  cooler*  '*  —  Arhuthnot. 

— A  vessel  or  ut?*ii8ll  used  for  cooling  liquors.  One  of  tho 
he^t  wim*-co?>lers  u  the  Alcarraza,  n  speci?*8  (»f  coarse 
pottery,  manufacture?!  in  Spain.  Tlie  cooling  iseflecte?! 
i'y  means  (?f  its  extreme  piirosity,  the  wine  passing 
thr?>ugh  the  piuvs,  wlien  a  C(*i*i?'us  evaponiti'»n  tak?‘S 
jilace  from  thesnmll  jxution  ot  water  wliich  penetrates 
to  the  outside.  It  i.s  ni;i?h*  ?if  clay,  c(»nsLting  of  lO  |iarls 
of  cali'ureous  earth,  mix?'?!  with  alumina,  niiil  a  littlo 
peroxi?ie  of  iron,  ami  36  of  silieions  earth,  iiiixial  w  ith  a 
little  alniuiiia;  to  whic'ii  n  (piaiitity  of  salt  i.s  niMed  in 
the  mixing.  Tho  vessels  are  ?>nly  half,  oral  least  not 
wh??lly,  baked.  —  The  ('.  ns?*?!  by  brewers  ami  distillr-rs 
genersilly  consist  of  very  shallow  vessels,  exposing  great 
surface,  and  plac?-?!  in  tho  high  ami  airy  jiarts  of  tho 
brewery;  the  cooling  is  sometimes  assisle?)  by  fans, 
wliich  agitate  tlie  nir  over  tlieir  surfaces.  Worts  nr© 
also  occasi?»nally  co?)le?l  by  causing  tlieiii  to  traverse 
metal  pipes,  which  are  burrounded  by  a  counter-current 
of  col?l  vvat?‘r. 

<’<iol>y!*ivlllo*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-offlee  of  Steele  co. 

I'oor*lioado4l*  a.  Having  a  temper  not  easily  excited ; 
free  fr?)m  passion  ;  calm;  e?iimhle. 

Coo'llo*  (8?'inetime8  wrongly  written  Cooi.Tand  CorLlE.) 
n.  (  Hind.  Al7/i,J  The  name  of  an  uiau'iginal  llimb'o  iij>- 
country  tribe,  npplie?!  by  Euri>p?‘ans  in  India  to  isu  tr-rs 
or  laborers,  from  the  fact  of  many  of  tlmt  tribe  liaving 
been  einiiloyed  at  many  the  seaports  in  that  country, 
in  the  hearing  of  hnrden**.  ami  loutling,  disclmi  ging,  ati?l 
manning  of  sliips,  Ac.  The  term  is  now  gem*rally  n.'??  d 
to  deimte  tliose  people  wlio  are  introduceii  into  foreign 
countries  from  India,  Chinn,  Ac.,  for  agricnltiiral  and 
other  nmntial  labor,  imue  especially  into  the  Maiiritins, 
am!  into  the  West  Imlii-s,  and  other  British  co|oTii?*s  on 
tlie  American  continent.  The  cause  that  originated  Iho 
demaml  Ibr  this  class  of  lah(»reis  was  negro  emancipa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  in  all  the  above-named  countrit-s, 
that  where  uncultivated  laml  coiil?!  he  had  for  squatting 
on,  the  negro  coubl  not  he  indm  eil  to  work,  even  f(»r  fair 
wages.  Hence  tlie  iM*c?*Ksity  vvlii?-li  arose  lor  siipplving 
tlie  labor-market  witli  importations  of  foreign  labor. 
A?lversity  of  opliii?*!!  exists  as  to  the  propriety  <»f  Ct-mi- 
gruti>  n.  though  little  ?louht  can  be  entertHiiie<l  as  to  tlio 
eflieacious  results  that  have  accrue?!  from  it  in  those 
places  where  the  exp?Tiim‘nt  has  la-eii  tried.  The  vast 
surplus  populati?>n  of  Imlia  recjuires  d?*pletioii,  and  It  is 
urge?!  that  tlie  deportation  of  C.  to  labor-seeking  lamls 
acts  henefi?*lally  in  every  way,  ami,  not  least,  to  the  ?  nu- 
grant’8?>wn  a?lvanlage.  At  the  present  time.  wh?  n  fi?*ld 
labor  is  tho  chief  desblerai urn  of  the  agrlcnlliirists  ami 
cotton-growers  of  tlie  8.  States  of  this  country,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  intr?*dnction  of  the  C.  eleim  iit 
woiibl  havothere  as  favorable  a  result  aselsewhere;  hut 
it  isoneof  th?>sec«'mpb*x  (|uestions  on  which  B?unething 
goo?l  may  he  sai?!  on  both  sides :  ami,  as  tlie  ju  eseiit  work 
is  on©  of  inf(*rnmti?)n.  not  of  disi-ussion,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  t?)  examine  into  the  merits  of  this  already 
ventilat?*?!  questiim. 

Fooliii;?* />•  «•  Temling  t?>  cool  the  system  and  allay 
ho<lilv  h?*at;  as,  ncoiding  ?liiiik. 
i’ooriiiJ?-tilil<*,  (('rim.  Law.)  Time  for  pnssbm  to 
subsi?le,  ami  reiiMUi  to  interpose.  C.  T.  ?le>tr?‘y8  tho 
efr(*ct  of  pr?>vocation,  leaving  hoiiiici?le-mur?ler  tlie  same 
as  if  no  provoealioii  ha?l  been  given.  —  .Mm 
<’ooI'Ih1i*  a.  8?>mewliat  c<k)I  ;  as,  emdish  weather. 
Coori^y  adv.  lu  u  cool  or  iiidiflfereut  manner ;  without 
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warmth  or  excitement  of  manner;  dispassionately; 
calmly  ;  as,  to  take  things  cutiily. 

—Without  heat  or  undue  ct>lil;  in  a  cool  dejireo. 

Cool'iieHS, /i.  State  of  being  cool;  inodcrato  degree 
of  cold. 

“  The  sheep  enjoy  the  coolnt*$  of  the  shaile."  ■—  Drydtn. 

— Indifference;  calmness;  want  of  anlor,  zeal,  affection, 
Ac.;  as,  the  coolnesx  of  estranged  friemls. 

Cool  Spring;*  in  Km  ucky^  u  P.  O.  ol  Ohio  co. 

Cool  Spring*,  iii  Indiana,  a  township  of  Uiporte  co. ; 
p  1,328. 

C'ool  Spring,  in  ^fiss(furi,  a  village  of  La  Fayette  co. 

Cool  Spring,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Iredell  eo. 

Cool  Spring,  iu  J’^nHsyh'auia,(i  village  and  townshii) 
of  Mercer  eo. 

Coor^tankarcl,  n.  An  old  English  cooling  beverage, 
usually  ma<le  of  wine  and  water,  or  of  ale.  with  u  siimll 
quantity  of  wine  and  lemon-juice,  spices,  Ac. 

Coorvillo,  in  O  iio,  a  po.st-villago of  AlheiiH  co.,  on  the 
Hockhockiug  River,  90  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Cool  Well,  ill  Virginia,  a  post-olhec  of  Amherst  co. 

COOl'lVOrt,  71.  (lint.)  See  TiAUtLLA. 

Cool'y,  71.  See  Coolie. 

Coom,  71.  [O.stro-Coth.  lim.  Boot,  lamp-black.]  Soot 
that  gathers  over  an  oven's  nioutli;  also,  tlie  matter 
that  works  out  of  the  nave.s  or  bo.xes  of  carriag«‘-w heels. 

Cooinas'sie,  in  W.  Africa,  a  town,  cap. ol  the  kingdom 
of  AiHANTKE,  Q.  V. 

Coombe«  William,  an  English  humorist,  b.  at  Bristol, 
1741.  Ilis  7’o«7’  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Pictur¬ 
esque,  illustrated  by  Uuwlaudsoo,  is  a  work  of  great 
value  and  rarity. 

Coou,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Vernon  co. 

Coon  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co., 
abt.  1*0  III.  S  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Coo'nowar,  iu  Misstssip2)i,  a  po.^t-officc  of  Pontotoc  co. 

Coon  li^land,  iu  Pennsylvania,  i\  post-office  of  Uash- 
iiigtoii  eo. 

Cocm  Prairie,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Vernon  co. 

C'oon  llapkis.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Coon  Valley,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Vernon  co. 

i'oon'ville.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mills  co. 

Coop.  77.  [l>u.  Aw/7;>;  Lat.  a  lul',  cask,  Ac.;  Gael. 
cubadt,  bent,  hollowed.]  A  box  for  confining  poultry ;  a 
cage;  a  pen  for  small  uiiimuis;  as,  a  lieii-coo/>. 

• — A  barrel  or  cask. 

— r.  (i.  To  put  iu  a  coop ;  to  confine  in  a  coop  ;  to  shut  up 
or  confine  in  a  narrow  conipa.os;  to  cage  ;  to  imprisou. 

“  What!  coop  whole  armies  iu  our  walU  again?  ''—Pope. 

C'oopee'.  n.  See  Coupee. 

Coop'er,  77  One  who  makes  barrels,  casks,  and  tubs 
of  various  kinds;  as,  a  wine-coo/»»'r. 

— c,  a.  To  work  upon,  as  a  cooper ;  as,  to  cooper  an  old 
boat. 

Coo'per,  Abraham,  R. A  ,  an  English  historical  painter, 
B.  1/87.  In  early  life  lie  passed  much  of  bis  time  among 
horse.s.  and  to  this  circunl^tan(-e  must  be  a&cribed  tlie 
direction  which  his  artistic  tilent  has  taken,  lii.s  first 
exhil)itod  picture,  Tam  0‘ShanUr,  was  sent  t«»  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Institution  iu  1814.  lie  is  the  chief  '‘battle- 
painter”  of  the  English  school,  ami  among  his  princi¬ 
pal  pictures  may  be  mentioned.  liiucher  at  the  Battle  of 
Ligny;  CrnmwrJl  at  MarUon  Monr;  Lord  Arundel  cap¬ 
turing  a  Turkish  Standard  ;  Lord  Arthur  Ca/prl  defend¬ 
ing  Colchester  during  the  Ctvil  H<ir;  The  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury ;  The.  Death  of  Harold  ;  Bichard  Land  Sala- 
din  at  Ascalon;  TheBatiUofAssaye;iitu\  The  Battle,  of 
Waterloo.  Several  (d‘  these  pictures  iiave  been  engrave«l. 

Cooper,  .Anthony  Ashley.  See  Siiaftesburv,  (Evulof  ) 

Cooper,  James  Fen  more,  a  distinguished  American 
novelist,  n.  at  Burlington,  N,  J.,  Sept.  15,  1789.  Ilis 
father.  Judge  C,  was  a  large  laml-holder  in  Ot.scgo  co., 
in  that  State,  residing  alternately  at  Burlington  and 
Cooperstown,  and  giving  his  name  to  the  latter  town¬ 
ship,  which  became  afterwards  his  leMdence.  C.  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  under  a 
private  inslruotor  at  Burlington,  and  entered  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  iu  180J.  All  innate  p.ission  for  the  sea,  and  an  itn- 
conqiUTiblo  love  »jf  adventure  led  him,  anioug  otluT 
causes,  to  enter  tlie  navy  in  1806, as  a  luid.sliipmaii.  lie 
remained  iu  it  for  si.x  year.s ;  and  tlie  iufiueuce  of  tliis 
period  of  his  life  is  indelibly  stamped  up  m  his  works. 
In  1811  C  resigned  his  post  iu  tlie  navy,  and  after  a 
short  residence  at  W»*st  Chester,  iu  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  he  removed  to  Cooperst<»wu  and  pursued  in  ear¬ 
nest  his  career  ns  a  w'riter  of  fiction,  lie  had  previously 
publi-hed  liis  maiden  novel,  entitled  Precaution,  a  work 
of  little  promise.  Witliiii  15  years,  he  successively  j>ro- 
duced  T:ie  Spy,  T te.  Pioneers,  The.  Pilot,  Lionrl  Lincoln, 
and  The.  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  triumphantly  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  character  of  an  original  ami  powerful 
novelist.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  The  Last  of  the 
M‘ihicans,  in  1826.  C.  s.ailed  for  Europe,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years.  During  this  time  he  wrote 
several  of  his  most  succe.ssful  works,  including  The 
Bravo,  The.  Bed  Box'er,  and  T!te  /Vum>, ands«K>n  estaln 
li^hed  a  reputation  which,  witli  the  robust  qualities  of 
his  personal  cliaracter,  ami  the  dignifit'il  frankness  of 
his  manner,  made  him  a  welcoim*  vi.sitant  in  the  most 
di.stinguished  Enn»pean  cireles.  His  most  valuahle  pro¬ 
ductions  after  his  r  turn  b»  liis  country  are.  The  Path- 
fiwler.  The  Deer sUvier,  The  Two  Admirals,  ami  Winy  and 
Wino;  all  of  which  display  his  admlrahle  power  of  in¬ 
vention,  his  bold  eoncepti«)U8  of  character,  and  liis  rare 
mastery  of  graphic  and  impressive  portraiture.  His 
subsequent  performances,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  use 
the  novel  as  a  veliicle  for  political  declamation,  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  Ids  fame.  This  great  novelist  D.  1851.  His 
works  have  been  translated  into  all  European,  ami,  it 
U  said,  into  some  of  the  Oriental  luuguages.  They 


were  enthusiastically  received  in  England.  Germany. and 
France,  wliere,  from  their  first  appearance  till  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  they  have  gone  througli  successive  edition.s. 
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His  daughter,  Susan,  b.  in  1S15,  has  published  many  pop¬ 
ular  works,  chief  of  wiiicliaro:  Bural  Hours;  Bhyme 
and  Reason  of  Country  Life;  ami  ('ounhy  Rambles. 

Cooper*  SiK  A'TLEY,  F.R.S.,  a  celebrate<I  English  sur¬ 
geon  and  anatomist,  n.  at  Brooke,  in  Norlolk,  1768.  In 
1792,  he  was  appointed  Profe.ssor  of  Anatomy  at  Sui*- 
ge«)ir8  Hall,  surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital  in  l8Uh,  ami  i’ro- 
fessor  of  Comjiarative  Anatomy  in  tlie  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  l8l3.  He  was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  pro- 
fe>sion,  and  his  annual  income,  which.  In  the  filth  year 
of  his  practice,  only  amounted  to  had  ri>en  to  the 
large  sum  of  $105,000!  In  1830.  he  was  made  viee- 
p|•e^idellt  of  the  Royal  Society.  lie  was  also  a  inemher 
of  the  Freni  h  Institute,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Acailemy  of  S(’ieiic<-8  of  Paris,  Ac.  His  principal  vvoi  ks 
are  his  treatise  on  He.rnia,  1804-1807,  and  Anatomy  ami 
Dismses  of  the.  Brexxst,  1829-1840.  D.  1841.  A  statue  by 
Baily  lias  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London. 

Cooper*  TnoMA.s,  an  English  poet,  n.  1805,  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  his  youth,  and  having  insiructed  Idniscif  In 
the  Latin.  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  laiiguagi-s  while 
at  his  stall,  hecame  a  schoolmaster  at  .3;  he  led  the 
Leirester  Chartists  In  1811,  lectured  in  the  I'ottcries 
during  the  ‘•Ri<its,’*  in  Aug.,  1842*  was  sent  to  Stafford 
jail  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  ami  sedition,  found 
guilty,  and  siuitemed  to  two  years’  iinprisontm*nt.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  he  wrote  bis  first  and  best  epic  poem, 
The  Purgatory  of  Su’Cide^t. 

Cooper,  in  Maine,  a  post-villago  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  aid.  LO  ni.  N.td’  .Macliias:  /?oy).  366. 

Cooper,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-tuvviisliip  of  Kalamazoo 
Co. ;  }wp.  1,25 1. 

Cooper*  in  MissouH,  a  central  co. ;  area,  aid.  558  sq.  m. 
The  Missouri  River  hounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  it  i.^  iiiter- 
scctecl  hy  the  Lamine  River,  as  well  as  by  Litile  Saline 
and  Moniteau  creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cannel 
and  bituminous  coal  abounds.  Rich  mines  of  iron  and 
leail  are  al»o  louhd.  Cap  Booneville.  ibp.  2n,7(J4. 

Cooper,  iu  Pennsylvania,  u  tovvlJ^hip  oi  Montour  co. ; 
jy-p.  414. 

Coop'eraye.  77.  Workshop  of  a  cooper. — Vocation  or 
trade  of  a  coi»pur.  —  Price  paiil  lor  cooper’s  work. 

{Arts  and  Trades.)  C.  is  the  mechanical  art  by  vvldcli 
casks,  tubs,  barrels,  and  all  kinds  of  wooden  vcs.seU 
bound  togellier  with  lio(»ii8.  are  made.  It  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  art,  ami  its  invention  is  uscrib<'«l  by  Pliny  to  the 
people  who  lived  at  the  loot  of  the  Alps.  On  acc«innt  of 
theal)Umlanceof  vvooci,  the  fabrication  of  casks  was  early 
intnnlnced  into  Frame,  and  from  that  cmiiitry  it  was 
imported  into  Britain.  The  occupation  of  tlie  modern 
cooper  is  ilivided  into  several  distinct  branches.  Tlie 
c/ry  cooper  makes  casks  tor  coutaiiiiug  all  kinds  of  goods 
not  in  a  liquid  state;  such  us  sugar,  flour,  Ac.  The  wet 
or  tight  coKipvr  makes  vessels  for  luddiiig  liquids;  ami 
this  branch  i.s  siihdivided  into uiid  small  vvoik, 
which  are  kept  quite  di^ti^ct.  There  are,  also,  white 
coopers,  or  those  who  make  tubs,  pails,  churns,  Ac. ;  and  ' 
there  are  coopers  in  general,  who  undertake  eva  ry  vari¬ 
ety  of  work.  The  npriglit  pieces  vvhieh  Ibrin  the  sides 
of  a  barrel  or  cask  ant  called  and  the  shaping  ami 

planing  of  these  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  cooper’s  work.  Each  stave  must  form- 
part  of  a  double  conchoid ;  it  must  bo  broader  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  and  gradually  become  narnivver,  but  not  in  straight 
lines,  towards  tlie  two  extremities.  The  outside  of  the 
staves,  across  tlie  wood,  is  wrought  into  segments  of  a 
circle,  ami  is  made  thickest  in  the  middle,  growing  grml- 
ually  thinner  toward  the  emls.  When  the  staves  are 
dressed  ami  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  the  cooper  can 
make  their  edges  coincide  fierfectly  together.  In  the 
shape  of  the  staves,  ami  in  giving  the  jiroper  curve,  con¬ 
sists  the  principal  jiart  of  the  cooper's  art.  'i'he  best 
work  is  made  of  Virginia  oak.  All  wood  employed  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  drieil  before  being  put  together. 

Co-op'oraiit*  a.  Working  together;  laboring  to  the 
same  end. 

e.  a.  \Yv.  coopvrer  :  Lat.  cot?,  and  operor, 
o}teratus,  to  work,  to  operate,  from  opus,  work.  See 
Operate.]  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with  another  or 
others  to  tlie  same  eml ;  to  u-e  mutual  efforts  to  promote 
tlie  same  object ;  to  comuir  in  proilucing  the  same  eff<s*t. 

Co-O|>ora'tioii*  77.  [I'r.]  Act  of  co-operating:  joint 

operation  ;  concurrent  effort  or  labor. 

Co-«|>'erati ve.  a.  Operatingjointly  to  the  same  end. 
i€o-op'erative  71.  Econ.)  The  name 


applied  to  a  society  formed  among  the  industrial  classes 
for  some  commercial  |)Urpose.  The  prevailing  belief 
that  the  laborer  does  m>t  Work  for  himself,  but  for  the 
capitalist,  —  that  the  latter  obtains  all  the  profit  of  his 
labor. —  has  led  to  the  iiHtural  com  lur'ion,  lliiit  if  he 
could  work  fur  lum^Ldf,  if  he  could  supply  capital  as 
well  as  labor,  then  the  vnIioIc  of  the  profit  vioiiht  be  his 
own.  This  has  led,  chiefiy  in  France  and  EiiglamI,  to 
the  formation  of  societies  siinoiig  the  Working-classes 
where,  h.v  each  contriliuting  u  siiiall  sum  to  the 
geiiei  al  fund,  they  liav  e  obtaiiiiMl  ca]uta]  lor  the  purpose 
of  cmharkiiig  in  Home  comniercial  undertaking,  tlie 
profits  of  vvliicli  being  aftervvanls  divided  among  tlieui, 
or  going  to  increase  llieir  capital  and  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  operations.  Thus,  instead  of  putting  their  sav¬ 
ings  into  a  bank,  or  investing  tliem  in  other  securities 
which  yield  only  a  small  interest,  —  as  the  cajiitiil  is  em- 
ploy»*<l  by  Olliers,  w  ho  must  have  their  jirofit  out  of  it, — 
they  employ  it  for  themselves,  and  thus  obtain  the 
vvliole  of  the  pndits.  Co-operation  differs  tioiii  coii.mu- 
nism,  socialism,  or  any  otfier  laticilul  scheme  of  civil 
society.  It  is  simply  a  joint-stoik  compiiny,  carrying 
on  some  comnicri  ial  enterprise.  “I'he  lorin  of  associa¬ 
tion."  says  J  S  Mill, v\  Iiich,  if  niankiral  continue  to 
improve,  inu.st  he  expected  in  the  end  to  prcd«>miiiale.  is 
Hot  that  vvliicJi  can  exist  befvveen  a  capitalist  as  ehlef, 
and  vvork-jieojile  vviihout  a  voice  in  tlie  management, 
but  the  association  ol  the  laborers  tbeniselves  on  terms 
of  equality,  colb-ctively  owning  the  capital  with  which 
they  carry  on  their  ojierations.and  working  under  man¬ 
agers  elected  and  n movable  by  tliemselves.  I  here  is  a 
Capacity  of  exei  tion  and  self-denial  in  the  masses  of  man¬ 
kind  w  hicli  is  nev(  r  known  but  on  the  rare  occHHions  on 
vvliicli  it  is  u]iiH‘aled  loin  the  name  id  some  great  idea  or 
eb-vated  seiitiinent.'’  The  system  ol  co-operalioii  is  one 
of  great  benefit  to  tbe  w urkiiig-classes.  il  jiroperly  car- 
ri<‘d  out.  It  lost«  rs  provident  liabits.  and  encourages 
industry.  Each  individual  i.s  ns  imicb  as  ever  dc  pendeiit 
upon  bis  ow  n  exei  tioriH,  w  liirh  are  als(>  more  suitably 
n-vvardid.  It  leads,  also,  to  strict  im|uiry  into  the  moral 
cliaracter  of  such  as  arc  dcsirou.'«  of  admi.'-,'<ioii  into  ihcir 
Society,  f*.  *8.  are  irequeiilly  formed  in  Europe,  and  of 
late  in  this  country,  lor  siqiplying  its  mcmia  is  and  oth¬ 
ers  with  articles  ol  ilaily  coiisiimplion.  I  In*  go<  ds  are 
purcliasi'd  v\  ilh  tlie  money  of  the  society,  and  soM  at  tlie 
ordinary  market-rate,  the  profit  I  eing  periodlcallv  divid¬ 
ed  among  the  members,  or  going  to  increase  the  capital. 
Such  societies  arc  very  u>eiul  in  obviating  tbe  practice 
of  adulterating  Ciunniodities,  w  hie  b  we  are  t<dd  prevails 
to  so  serious  an  extent  among  many  shopkeepers,  erpe- 
ciully  tliose  vvliose  business  lies  cbieffy  with  vvorkiiig- 
peojde.  As  tbe  dealers  are  also  tlie  buyers,  the  interests 
of  honesty  are  thus  on  the  side  of  the  shoji.  and  the 
motives  of  adnlteratioii  are  eliniinated  No  man  would 
willingly  sell  himself  interior,  disguistd,  or  uiiw  bole- 
some  commodities. 

<'€>-€ p'oraf«r.  77.  One  who  co-operates. 

C'iHip'or  IslaiKl*  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  5  m.  S.E. 
of  'lortola. 

Coop'or  River*  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  in  CImrb*ston 
di.sl..  ffows  S'  E  to  tin*  Ashley  Rivi  r.  below  (  l-.ai  lesion. 
C'oop'or's,  in  Virpinia,  a  post-office  ol  Franklin  ro. 
C'o<t|>'or»»bur^'li*  in  Pennsylvania,  u  post-office  of 
Lehigli  co. 

Coop'or  s  i'rook,  in  yew  .Jersey,  traver.ses  ramden 
CO.,  and  enters  the  Delaware  River  near  Camden  Cilv. 
Cooper's  Gap*  in  A.  Carolina,  a  p«»bt-ufiice  ol  Ruliier- 
ford  CO. 

<'o«por*s  Hill*  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Osage  co. 
l'o«por*s  Mills*  in  Maine,  a  P.O.  of  Liinmln  co. 
l’o«pi»r*s  Plains*  in  Aeie  Jo/A.  a  P.O.  of  Steuben  co 
<'oo”perst«Wii*  in  Illinois,  a  jiost-tovviiship  of  Brown 
CO.,  oil  the  Illinois  River,  about  22  111.  M  .N.W.  of  Juck- 
boiiville. 

Cooporslown*  in  yew  Jersey,  a  village  of  CanidcD 
CO.,  6  III.  E.  ol  Caimicn. 

— A  post-village  ol  Burlington  co.,  3  m.  S  W.  of  Burlington. 
C'ocporstawii*  in  I\ew  )V.r/..a  j»o8l-vilb.gc  ol  Oisego 
tow  iibhip,  and  the  caj*.  of  Oisego  co..  on  Otsego  Lake.  69 
m.  W.  of  Albany.  It  takes  its  name  from  Judge  M  illiam 
Cooper,  faihcr  of  James  Feiiiniore  Cooper,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  novelibt. 

Cooperstown,  in  TVrrii.^T/h’awia.  a  post-vill,  of  Venango 
CO.,  on  Sugar  Creek,  75  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 
Co4iperstow  II*  in  Ttmussee,  a  I’.O.  of  Robertson  co. 
Cooperstown,  in  Wisemsin,  a  post-village  and  lown- 
sliip  of  Maiiitoovvoc  co.,  on  Benton  Creek,  about  tO  111. 
S.  of  Milwaukee. 

A’oo'persviile,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  AVajiello  co. 
Coopersville*  in  Michigan,  p<ist-village  of  Ottawa 
co.,  about  15  m.  M’.N  W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Coopersville*  in  A' 10  Yorh  ,  a  1*.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 
Coopersville*  in  Peytnsylvania,  a  village  ot  Lancaster 
co..  55  in.  S  K.  of  Harrisburg. 

Cooper's  Wells*  in  Mississippi,  a  favorite  watering- 
place  in  Hinds  co. 

Coop'ery,  a.  Pertaining  taa  cooper 
C€>-opta'tioii*  7j.  [Lat.  ctMptatio.]  Adoption  ;  assump¬ 
tion. 

Co*or'clinanee*  n.  Joint  ordinance. 
Co-or'’<liimte*  a.  [Lat.  con,  ami  ordinn,  ordinatus,  to 
set  in  order,  In  arrange,  to  regnlatr.  from  o7-</o,  order, 
7.7'.]  Holding  tlie  same  order,  rank  or  degree;  equal; 
not  subordinate;  as,  co-ordinate  powers. 

— r.  a.  To  make  co-ordinate  or  <*qual. 

— 77.  One  of  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  holding  the 
same  rank,  condition,  or  authority. 

—  n.pl.  {Math.)  In  <b*<»metry,  lines,  angles.  Ac.,  ranged 
in  ordiT;  a  system  of  lines  to  Vvhich  points  iindet  con- 
Bideration  are  relem'd,  and  by  means  of  wbicb  their 
po.sitiuQ  is  determined,  lu  the  Theory  of  Curves,  any 
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ftl)8cii«^  and  Its  corresponding  ordinate.  —  The  system  or 
method  of  co-<»rdinate8  is  an  invention  of  bescartes.  It 
is  coniinonly  treated  under  tlte  Iieails,  Grome.try  0/ two 
dimensiom,  a»id  of  ihre.t  dimmsuAi^^  according 

as  it  is  applied  to  investigate  the  properties  of  figures 
all  in  one  plane,  or  of  curved  surtaces. 

l'0-or'4iiiiately«  adw  In  the  same  order  or  rank  ;  in 
equal  degree;  wiiinuit  subordination. 

C'o-or'4liiiatoiie.HS^  u.  State  of  being  co-ordinate. 

Co^orUiilsi'tioii,  n.  The  state  of  bolding  tite  same 
rank  or  position;  co-ordinateiiess. 

••  In  thi*  .  .  .  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co*ordm<inon  of  power, 
a  wliML>soiue  mixture  betwixt  mouareby,  uptimuc;,  aud  democ¬ 
racy."  —  HotOKll. 

— Act  of  uniting  different  parts  in  sympathetic  harmony. 

Co-or'4liiiative,  (t.  {Gram.)  llaving  the  power  of 
co-or«)in  itioii. 

Coorg*',  an  ancient  rajahship  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  My¬ 
sore,  toruieiiy  tmlependent,  but  now  part  of  tlie  pros,  of 
Mailras.  It  lies,  for  the  most  part,  between  Lat.  I'J® 
and  13®  N.,  and  is  interst'Cted  by  the  70th  parallel  of  E. 
Lon.;  having  N  ami  K.  tlio  Mysore  territory, and  (»n  all 
other  sides  those  <»f  the  Madras  presiilency.  -trea,  2,340 
sq.  m.  The  wliole  country  is  covered  ^^ilh  forests,  but 
not  overloailed  witli  jungles,  excepting  iii  the  vicinity 
of  the  .Mysore  dominion.  The  clliuate  is  generally 
healthy.  The  Coorgas  are  aNuir  tribe  of  martial  habits; 
they  iiave  few  villages,  preferring  t*»  live  in  wilds. 
Among  them  exists  a  commniiity  «)f  wives  among  bro¬ 
thers.  The  country  was  annexed  to  the  British  posses* 
fiions  in  IS32. 

CooH,  in  Om/OM,  a  W.S  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  area,  about  l.bOO  8<|.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  ihc 
Cxpiiile  anil  Coos  rivers.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  covered  with  forests.  GoM  and  stone  coal  are 
fouml  C'p.  Empire  City.  7*o/>.  l,tM4. 

in  //.£w/).s*/a>c,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  1,9.')0  sq. 
III.  The  Connecticut  Uiver  boumls  it  on  the  W.,  and  it 
is  also  drained  by  the  Androscoggin,  Saco.  Upper  Amon- 1 
oosiick,  and  other  streams.  The  surface  is  mostly! 
br«»ken;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  CXij).  Lancaster.  2*oj>.\ 
14,932.  I 

—  \  post-office  of  Coos  co. 

C’OOH  (or  Ooosb)  Itiver,  in  Ore.fjnn,  a  small  stream  of  I 
Coos  CO.,  fiowiiig  \V.  into  a  bay  of  tlio  »ime  name. 

in  all  E.  central  c«>.;  alxuit  860 

sq.  m.  It  is  iMiuuded  on  the  S.W.  by  Coosa  River.  The  I 
Soebapatoy  and  otlier  smaller  creeks  traverse  it.  The  I 
surface  is  elevateil  ami  br<»keu  ;  soil  fertile.  Cap.  R<H  k- 
fonl.  Ill  Its  part  is  an  immense  iju  irry  of  beautiful 
marble,  sai  I  to  be  superior  to  any  <dber  in  the  U.  States, 
ami  equal  to  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  marble. 
/>)/).  1 

in  G*’'>rjin,  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

COOHH  River,  formed  by  tlieconfluenco  of  the  Etowah 
ami  iisteiiaiil  i  rivers,  which  unite  at  Rome,  in  Georgia. 
Its  course  is  S.W.,  and  then  nearly  S  ,  until  it  joins  the 
Tallap'Misa  to  form  the  Alabama  Uiver,  about  10  m.  N. 
of  Montgomery.  It  is  about  350  miles  long. 

Co4>siitl'4li%,  in  Alah‘iina,ii  village  of  Autauga  co.,  on 
the  Alabama  Uiver,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Montgomery. 

in  Georgia,  a  small  river  rising  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  Gilmer  co.,  and  joining  the  Connasauga 
in  Muri’av  co.,  to  form  the  Ostenaula. 

Coo!>4nwll«f 'clllo.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township,  cap  of 
Beaufort  dist.,  ubt.  lOD  m.  S.  of  Columbia  ;  2*^P‘  2,573, 

C'oo'sjiw  River,  in  S.  Carolina.  See  Asnveoo. 

Coot,  n.  [\V.  cwt,  a  short  tail;  cwlias^  a  water-hen.] 
{ZoiJl.)  See  Foi.l  A. 

— A  c(»llo(pnali.sm  fi»ra  thick-headed  fellow;  a  dolt. 

Cooto’llill,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan,  on  the  Coote- 
hill  River.  2S  m.  from  Dundalk  ;  jtop.  3.200. 

Coote's  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Rockingham  co. 

Cop,  n.  f.\.S.  copp.]  The  cone  of  thread  or  yarn  formed 

.  on  the  spindle  of  a  spinning  wheel. 

— A  conical  ])ile  of  hav.  See  CocK. 

— The  summit  of  a  hill ;  as,  .Mow-cop. 

— A  police-officer.  (Vulgar.) 

C'oi>ari>a.  C’opai'va.  <'n,»i  v'l.I  «■  [Braz.  cupniia.] 
{Me/l.)  .K  balsam  obtained  by  making  incisions  on  the 
stem  of  Ctpaifera  mnft./nga,  and  other  species.  It  acts 
on  tlie  body  as  a  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  in  large 
doses  as  a  purgative;  and  ex<*rcise8  a  direct  and  special 
influence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  liody. 

Copai'fA^ra,  n.  I  From  copaiba,  and  Lat.  frro,  I  bear.] 
{B'jt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub  order  Oaesalpinua.  The 
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species  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  several  yield 
the  valuable  oleo-resiu  wbicdi  is  used  in  medicine  under 
tlie  name  of  bid.  am  of  copaiba.  Most  of  tlie  copaiba  of 
commerce  is  brought  from  Brazil,  a  >ery  little  being 
imported  from  Guiana  and  the  West-liidiaii  islands. 
The  timber  known  as  the  puiple-beart,  or  purple-wood 
of  Guiana,  is  the  produce  of  f  .  jnibijtara,  and  pr<.*balily 
of  bracteata  also.  It  is  largely  employ cmI  for  making 
mnsket  ramrods,  and  tor  ornamental  put  poses. 

<*4»p4i'iM,  in  Greece.  See  Toi'OLiAS. 

C'o  paK^,  in  yew  Yor!:,  a  iHJSt-village  and  township  of 
Columbia  co.,  about  5U  in.  S.  of  Albany. 

<'4»pake  Iron  Work^t,  in  Aeic  a  post-office  of 
Coinnibia  co. 

l'4ppal,  n.  (CViem.)  A  peculiar  substance,  often  improp¬ 
erly  called  gum  cofKtl.  It  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  hard,  brittle,  and  inodorous  ;  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*04  to  IT3.  It  is  the  pnalnct  of  the  Rbus 
Cifpallina.  Brazilian  (\  is  the  product  of  several  species 
of  Uymemta,  and  of  Trachylobium  mi>rtiaiium.  Indian 
copal  i.s  produced  by  I'aleiia  indica.  It  is  used  in  vur- 
nish<‘8. 

C'4»'pal<*ho-bnrk,  n.  See  Croton. 

Copaii',  in  Central  America,  a  ruined  city  of  Guatemala, 
abt.  30  in.  E.  of  Cbiquimula.  For  more  than  2  m.  its  ruins 
extend  abaig  the  C<q)an  River  (a  tiil'Ularyof  llie  Mo- 
tagua),  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a  sU)ipose<l 
temple  nearly  b.>U  it.  in  lengtli,  and  monolithic  statues 
elal'orately  carved. 

C'opn'iio,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Refugio  co.,  on 
Aransas  Bay. 

C'4»par'c*on}iry,  n.  (Law.)  Joint  heirship,  or  succession 
to  an  estate. 

Copar'ooiior,  n.  [Con,  nm\  parcener,  a  partaker,  from 
Lat,  a  part.]  {L<nv.)  One  to  wliorn  an  estate  ilescends 

by  inheritance;  or  jointly  withotberH,  when  such  estate 
is  lield  in  ctminioii  i>y  tlie  heirs  as  an  entire  estate. 

Copar'ceiiy,  n.  {Law.)  An  equal  share  of  a  copar¬ 
cenary. 

Copart'iiioiit,  n.  See  Compahtment. 

Copartner,?!.  [Con  and  partJier.]  A  joint  partner ; 
an  associate;  a  sharer. 

C'4>purt'aier»iliip.  C'opart'iiery,n.  Joint  partner- 
sliip,  or  concern  in  business;  tin*  persons  who  carry  on 
a  joint  concern.  S»*e  Part.nership. 

C'opat'riot,  ??.  Same  as  Compatriot,  (j.  v. 

I'ope,  ?i.  ['V.  cob,  a  cloak  or  mantle,  from  cop,  coppa, 
the  lop  of  anything,  the  crown  of  the  liead  ;  A.  S.  C(pppe, 
a  cap  ;  Ger.  l.opf,  the  bead  ; 
chajff.]  A  cover  lor  the  head. 

{ik-cl.)  All  ecclesiastical  vest¬ 
ment  worn  liming  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  ma.'‘8,  and  at  pro¬ 
cessions,  vespers,  and  other 
solemnities.  The  C.  was  orig¬ 
inally  u  cloak  w(*rn  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes.  Inform  it  is 
a  Si'inicircle,  without  sleeves, 
and  witli  a  hoo<l.  It  is 
fastened  across  tlie  brea>t 
with  a  clasp  or  morse.  C 
soon  began  to  beurnamented 
with  emt»roidery,  ainl  even 
with  jewels  ;  and  so  early  u8 
the  13tb  cent,  they  became 
the  most  inagiiificeiit  and 
costly  of  all  the  vestments  of  the  priesthood. 

— Anything  extended  over  tlie  bead,  as  tlie  roof  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  house  ;  tlie  arch  over  a  door ;  the  arch  or  con¬ 
cave  of  tlie  hky,  &c. 

*■  The  starry  enpe  of  heaven. ”  —  ift'hon. 

— V.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cope  ;  to  c<T>’er  over  an  arch. 

*'  A  very  large  bridge  .  . .  made  of  wood,  and  coped  overhead." 

AddUon. 

— im'.  To  jut  out,  as  a  wall. 

C’ope,  r.?i.  [Icel.A*r/;>/),fervorof spirit,  contention;  Lapp. 
kajypai,  with  contention  ;  Swed.  and  Goth,  kapp,  contest. 
Junius  thinks  tliat  the  word  is  from  the  A.  S.  ceupia7}, 
L.ihcr.  koifpen,  to  bargain,  cliatfer,  from  the  emulation 
between  buyer  and  seller.]  To  strive  or  contend  on 
equal  terms,  or  witli  equal  strength;  to  niatcb  ;  to  op¬ 
pose  with  success:  to  c*»ntend:  to  strive  or  struggle;  to 
compete  ;  followed  by  with  ;  as,  to  cope  with  a  ruffian. 

"  Host  cop'd  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war."  —  Philipe. 

—To  encounter;  to  interchange  kindness  or  sentiment. 

Johnson. 

"  Horatio,  thou  'rt  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  couversutiun  cop'd  withal."  —  Shak§. 

— v.a.  To  pit  one'.s  self  against ;  to  accost. 

"  I  love  to  cops  him  in  these  sullen  flts."  —  Shakt. 

— To  reward;  to  give  in  return  for. 

"  We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal."  —  Shaks. 

Co'pock,  K<>'pook,??.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  lOOof 
w  bicli  fi*rin  a  silver  rouble,  q.v. 

Cope'luii4l,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Telfair  co.,  75 
111.  S-  of  Milledgeville. 

Copo'laiitl  l«4laiicl<Kt,  a  small  group  on  the  N.E  coast 
of  Irelaml,  nearly  opposite  Belfast  Lougli.  There  is  a 
llglit-house  luTc,  131  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  54®  4'  44" 
N.;  Lon.  5®  32'  W. 

C4»peiilia';;on,  [Danish  Kiobenshiv>'.  merchants^ 
haven,”]  a  liamUomi*,  well  bni:',  ai'il  loriified  city  and 
8ea*poi  t  of  N.  Europe,  cap.  of  me  kingdom  of  Denmark  ; 
lying  partly  on  tlie  1.  oi>t  of  tlie  island  of  Zealand, 
in  tlie  S«iund  <»f  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  partly  on  the 
small,  contiguous  island  of  Aniak;  tlie  channel  between 
them  forming  the  port.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  Old 
Town,  the  y  w  Tmon,  and  C7iri>^tV/«*/mrn.  The  first 
divisbm  is  the  most  populous;  the  8»H!oiid,  the  iiand- 

I  somest  quarter  of  the  city.  The'  section  called  Chris- 
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tianshavn  (or  “  Christian’s  port,”  from  its  having  been 
built  by  Cliristian  IV.)  btumUon  the  island  ol  Amak,  and 
cuiiimunicutes  by  bridges  with  tiie  other  qnaiiers.  Die 
entrance  to  the  liarbur  is  narrow',  liiit  tlie  water  is 
ficieiitly  deep  to  admit  tlie  larger.!  mm-of-war.  'J  here 
are  dry  docks,  and  every  lacility  lor  ibe  building  and 
repairing  of  ships.  is  the  station  ol  the  Danish  navy, 
ami  is.  gciK'i'uIly,  a  fine  and  spacious  <ity.  ]lo^He^sil■g 
some  superb  puldic  buiblings :  as,  the  ro^al  j  alaces  of 
Rosenborg,  Cbarlotteiiborg.  and  1  biistiaiisLorg  (the 
latter  containing  the  royal  library,  one  ol  ilie  finest  in 
Europe,  iiicl riding,  besides  .MblS-,  above 450,060  \ols.):  the 
University,  Excliaiige,  Cathedral  Cbiircb  ol  Mofi  c  Dame, 
ami  those  of  the  Trinity  ami  Onr  l^avior.  aie.  also,  mag¬ 
nificent  eilifices.  Trinity  Cburcli  contains  Gie  niiiveisity 
library,  and  the  great  globe  of  Tyclio  Bralie  K/.r.)  the 
astrLiiomer.  The  educational.  Bieiary,  and  scieiitifio 
establishments  of  rank  w illi  ibe  first  ol  tlieir  class, 
and  reflect  infinite  credit  on  the  guxt.Hiid  the  people. 
Among  them  are  tlie  I'cdr  teclmic,  Meti  o)iolitaii.  Royal, 
Marine,  and  Royal  Military  schools;  the  Royal,  Sian- 
dinavian,  and  Aniiqnarian  societii  s,  and  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  "ibe  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  con¬ 
ducted;  the  most  splendid  being  tlmt  of  Frederick  Y. 
They  include  u  Foumlliiig  Hospital,  and  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  open  to  all  the  kingdom. —  Man/. 
Sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  liipiois,  beer,  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  linens,  silks,  gloves,  ami  bats,  Ac.  'J  lie  trade  of  C. 
is  very  considerable,  inijioi  ting.  cliiefly.  ancb(*r.s,  jiitcli, 
and  tar  fi  oin  Sweden  and  Noi  way  ;  flax.  lump,  sail-ciotli, 
cordage,  Ac.,  from  Russia:  tobaciro  and  rice  Irom  Ibe  U. 
t^tates;  wines  and  brandy  In  111  France:  ami  coal,  eui  tb- 
enware,  textile  goods,  ami  colonial  jtroduce.  as  tea, 
sugar,  Ac.,  from  Gn  at  Britain,  f.  is  generally  a  healthy 
city,  and  under  (fficieiit  ])olice  regulations:  ami  the 
citizens  are  formed  into  a  national  guard,  exclusive  of 
the  garrisiui.  Its  eii\ irons  are  celebrated  lor  their  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty.  was  lonnded  in  1U8,  and  has  suf¬ 
fered  at  different  periods  Irom  clisastrons  tires.  It  also 
sustained  much  damage  from  tlie  English  bombardment, 
1807,  ami  liy  an  inundation  in  18'24.  Pop.  (1878)  223».520. 

C'oponlia'^<^n.  in  Jllitnris,  a  post-office  of  Du  Page  co. 

Coponliu^cii*  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Cald¬ 
well  co. 

Copenhagr^^n,  in  JV.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Caldwell 
Co.,  abt.  *200  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Copoiitinfi:en«  in  New  Vork.  a  i»o8t-vill.  of  [.ewis  ro., 
on  Deer  River,  *25  m.  E.  of  ISicckett  s  Harbor, 

Cop<*r'iiii*aii  System,  ??.  {Asiron.')  'ibe  system 
propounded  by  Co])ernuus.  It  affirms  the  sun  to  be  at 
re.st  ill  ibe  centre,  while  the  planets  revolve  round  it. 
See  Asthondmv  ami  Ptolemaic  Svstem. 

Coperni'eia,  n.  [Named  alter  Copernicos.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  J*ulniaci(r.  1  liey  are  Ainevii  iin 
palms,  with  tall  stems  and  lan-sliaped  leaves.  C.  cm- 
fera,  theCarnauba  wax-palm  of  Brazil,  bus  a  very  bard 
trunk,  forty  teet  high  and  six  or  eiglit  inches  tliick, 
commonly  employed  for  building-purjioses.  '1  be  young 
leaves  aro  coaled  witli  wax,  calleil  Carnaubu  war,  balder 
than  bees-wax  and  of  a  lemon  tint,  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  camlle-making. 

A’oper'iileus,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  Prussian  astrono¬ 
mer,  and  iiiatbemalician  ;  founder  of  tlie  moilern  system 
of  astronomy,  B.  at  Thorn,  1473.  He  was  educated  at 
Cracow,  where  bo  became  a  doctor  in  medicine.  He 
tlieii  travelleil  into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  ol  beconiii.g 
ac<|Uainted  with  the  great  astronomer  Regloinontaiiu.s, 
and  becamea  jirofessor  of  matheinat  ies  at  Rome.  On  bis 
return,  after  several  years’ absence,  to  bis  native  conn  try, 
bis  uncle,  the  bishop  of  M'armia.  gave  him  acanonry  ;  and 
being  thus  at  ease  as  to  fortune,  he  diligently  biboied  to 
improve  tbo  science  of  astronomy.  He  studieil  the  va¬ 
rious  systems  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  and  compared 
them  with  each  other,  when,  astonished  and  di.-saiisfied 
with  the  complexity  and  improbability  w  bicii  be  fonml  in 
them,  be  applied  bimself  to  the  consti  in  tion  of  a  system 
at  once  more  sinqile  and  more  symmetrical.  '1  be  Irnits  of 
Ills  researclies  ap)>eared  in  bis  Latin  treulise  On  the  Be- 
volutions  of  the.  Celestial  Orbs,  in  which  be  reitreseiited 
the  sun  as  occupying  a  cenire  round  vvhicli  Ibe  earth 
and  the  other  pianets  revolve.  This  great  work  re¬ 
mained  in  MS.  for  13  years  alter  be  bad  coiujileied  it, 
BO  diffident  was  be  as  to  the  reception  it  might  meet 
with  ;  and  it  was  only  a  lew  hours  iiefore  bis  death  that 
a  printed  C‘  py  was  presented  to  him,  giving  him  assur¬ 
ance  that  bis  ojiinions  would  see  the  light,  tliougb  lie 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  possible  censure  and  por- 
secution.  D.  1543. 

Cope'-stoiio,  ?a.  (Arch.)  The  head  or  top  stone  of  a 
wall  ;  u  coping.  (Sonieliines  called  aphig^stnoe.) 

C.’0|>tl4^'Hi$4«  n.  [From  Gr.  kophos,  tleal.]  A  difficulty  of 
hearing,  ll  is  often  symptomatic  of  some  disease. 

Co'pK  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Jobusoii  co.,  12  ni. 
M  .N.W.  of  Iowa  city. 

Co'pia-  {M>tih.)  The  goddess  of  plenty  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  represented  as  bearing  a  born  filled  with  grajies, 
fruit,  Ac. 

Co'piall,  in  Mississippi,  n  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  9C0  sq. 
III.  The  Pearl  River  bounds  it  mi  the  E.,  and  it  is  also 
drained  by  the  bead-waters  of  Bayou  Pierre  and  Hoiiio- 
Chitto  RlvVr.  Cap  Gallatin. 

I'o'piali  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Copiah  co. 

C4>piapo,  {knj7^-a‘po',)  the  most  N.  town  of  the  re- 
publie  of  Chili,  in  S.  America,  formerly  cap.  of  prov.  of 
C<»piapo  (now  incorponitwl  with  tliut  of  Coquimbo), 
on  a  stream  of  the  same  name.  30  in.  from  the  Pinific, 
wliere  it  has  a  j>ort,  and  178  N.N.E.  of  Coquimbo;  l^at. 
27®  10'  S..  Lon,  71®  5'  15"  W.  It  lias  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes  at  varnuis  times.  The  port  of  C.  is 
gooil,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  copper  ore.  Pbp, 
13,381. 
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Cop'ier,  Cop'yist,  n.  One  who  cojjioa;  a  transcriber: 
as,  a  liiw-copi/ist.  —  Au  imitator;  u  plu^ct-iry. 

“  Without  invention  a  painter  is  but  a  aopier,  and  a  poet  but  u 
plagiary  of  others/’  —  Vryden. 

rop'in^*  n.  [D.  Ay);^  tlie  head;  Sax.  a  cap.] 

{M-isonr^.)  The  layer  of  «toiies  or  biiek  that  is  plaeetl 
on  the  top  of  a  wall  to  form  a  finish  to  it,  and  to 
ti'Ct  it  from  the  weatlier.  There  are  tljree  kinds  ot  f\: 
Jilt  or  paralM  C,  wlilcli  is  geni'i'ally  placeii  on  galde 
ends  of  licenses  anil  walls  of  all  kinds;  feathrr  the 
stones  of  which  are  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  and  sixddU.'biick  C\,  whii'h  slopes  troin  the  centre 
on  either  side.  The  C.  should  project  beyond  tlie  stirface 
of  the  wall  over  whicli  it  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  ruin 
from  trickling  down  its  sides. 

Cop"itisr-Mtono,  n.  (Aj^A.)  Pin*  Cope-stone. 

C'op'insiliay,  C’op'ensay,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
in  Scotland,  on  the  S.  end  ot  Mainland;  l>it.  5>>  56 
Lon.  2^  *26'  W.  It  is  about  I  m.  long,  and  m.  broad. 

Co'pioili4«  a.  [Fr.  copiVwj;;  Lat.  copiosus,  Iroin  cnpia, 
abundance,  from  cfi'ops  —  cmi,  and  ops^  power,  might, 
wealth.]  In  great  quantitie.s;  furnishing  full  supplies; 
ample;  plentiful;  rich;  exuberant;  lull;  overllowing ; 
diffuse;  abounding  in  words  or  images;  as,  ix  copious 
fall  of  rain,  a  cnpiaus  lexicon,  &c. 

Co'pion^ly,  adv.  Ahundaiuly;  in  great  quantities; 
in  a  copious  manner. 

Co'pioii^iiess,  n.  State  of  being  copious;  abundance ; 
plenteousuess  ;  as,  copiousnfss  of  discharged  matter. 

—Diffusiveness  of  style:  —  opposed  to  conciseness;  as,  co¬ 
piousness  of  language. 

"  The  Roman  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copiousness  of 
Homer."  —  Dryden. 

Cop'ley,  John  Singleton,  an  eminent  American  paint¬ 
er,  B.  at  Boston,  1737.  He  visited  Italy  in  1*74,  and,  in 
1776,  went  to  England,  where  he  estahlislied  himseli, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  As 
an  artist  ho  was  Helf-educat»*d,  and  had  execute<l  several 
works  of  merit  before  he  left  America;  but  Ids 
of  Lord  Chatham,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
estihlished  his  fame  in  England.  Many  other  fine  his¬ 
torical  subjects  were  suljserpiently  produced  by  him, 
among  which  were  Thr  Si^gt  of  (Jibraltar ,  Drath  oj 
M  'jor  Pitrson,  CUarUs  /.,  &c.  C  was  the  father  of  Lord 
Lynlhiirst,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  D.  iSlo. 

Cop'ley,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  county ;  pop. 
1.219. 

Cop'ley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Sum¬ 
mit  CO.,  aht.  124  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Copo^pA^  In  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lorain  co. 

Co'poSy  n,  [Gr.  kopos,  fatigue.]  {Mid.)  A  morbid  las¬ 
situde. 

Copped,  (kopf,)  a.  Rising  to  a  top  or  head;  as, 
“c  ppid  like  a  sugar-loatV’  —  ir/s«»mn. 

4^oppe'-hoiiHO«  M.  An  ancient  term  for  a  tool-house. 

Coppe'i,  in  Washington  Territorgy  a  village  of  Walla 
Wilhi  CO. 

Cop'pel,  n.  See  CcpEt.. 

Copper,  n.  [Gr.  1,-upfrr ;  Lat.  ci/7)n/m,  from  Cyprw.v. 
which  abounded  in  copper-mines.]  (A/m.)  An  important 
metallic  element  called  Venus  by  the  alchemists,  wl»o 
gave  to  it  tlie  symbol  of  that  planet, $.  C.  is  a  hard, 
sonorous,  ductile,  and  malleable  metal,  of  a  cliaracteris- 
tic  reddish-lirowii  color.  Very  thin  films  have  been  ob- 
taiuL'd,  which  were  of  a  beautiful  green  color  by  trans- 
mittel  liglit,  although  of  the  natural  color  by  reflected 
light.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  expands  one  part  in  582  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  By  slow  voltaic 
roduHioii,  it  may  he  oubiined  in  cubes  ami  oclohedral 
forint,  which  are  also  taken  by  several  deposits  of  native 
copper.  The  melting-point  of  copper  is  1996°  Fahr.; 
and  by  exposing  it  to  a  very  intense  heat,  it  boils  and 
volatilizes,  burning  with  a  hrilliantgreeii  flame.  Heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  air,  C.  combines  rapidly  with 
oxygen;  hut  even  moist  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
h:w  hut  little  effect  on  it.  In  sea-water  it  becomes 
gra  lu  illy  c  irro(ie  I  by  the  formation  of  au  oxychloride 
of  copper.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  and  dissolves  it  with  great 
rapiiiity;  sulphuric  aci<l  does  not  act  on  it  iit  ordinary 
tempHraturos,  but  dissolves  it  rapidly  if  heatecl;  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  being  evolved  and  oxide  of  copper  fi»rmcd, 
which  unites  with  the  excess  of  aci*!  to  form  the  sul¬ 
phate.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  access  of 
air;  if  tlie  air  is  excluded,  no  action  bikes  place.  It  is 
but  little  affected  by  the  fixeil  alkalies  ;  but,  with  acce.ss 
of  air,  ammonia  slowly  oxidize.s  it.  The  uses  of  copper 
are  very  imporUnt,  large  quantities  being  used  fur 
sheathing  ships,  an«l  in  the  manufacture  of  lioilcrs  and 
utensils  for  domestic  purposes.  With  zinc  it  forms 
brass,  atul  with  different  proportions  of  tin  it  forms 
bronze,  bell-metal,  gun-metal,  and  speculum-metal.  Its 
oxiiles  au  I  salts  are  largely  used  as  pigments,  and  in 
ph  irm  iceufical  prep  iratious.  C.  unites  with  oxygen  in 
four  proportions:  —  1.  The  su^t-oxidf.  or  dinoxid''.  Cu^O  : 
2.  The  p'  o'oxide  or  black  oxidr.,  CuO;  3.  Tlie  binoxide, 
Cu'>>;  au  I  4.  cupric  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is 
not  known.  Sul)-oxi<le  of  C.  may  be  obtained  in  sev- 
er.il  w'lys:  —  1.  By  calcining  the  sub-chloride  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  sodi,  and  washing  the  residue;  2.  By  heating 
four  parts  of  copper-filings  and  five  parts  of  protoxide 
of  copper  ill  a  close  criicllde;  3.  By  boiling  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  with  grape-vinegar,  and  acbling 
potassa.  By  the  first  an<l  third  processes,  the  snb-oxide 
is  otdained  in  a  crystalline  state.  Snb-oxidi*  of  is  a 
feeblo  base,  and  its  salts  are  niiimportant.  Its  principal 
use  is  in  the  iiiaiiufactiire  of  stained  glass,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  ruby  color  of  great  beauty.  Proioxidf  of 
copper,  CuO,  is  prepared  by  heating  copper  pbitca  and 
turnings  in  a  current  of  air.  or  by  calcining  nitrate  of 
copper  in  au  earthen  crucible.  It  is  a  black  powder, 
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piiSROPSedofstrnng  hydroscopic  qualities.  When  strongly  i 
hc.aeb,  it  loses  ami  juirts  with  u  portion  of  its  oxygen, | 
a  compouml  of  buh-oxide  and  jirutoxide  lieitig  furiiied. 
oxide  of  copper  is  easily  reduced  at  a  moderately  high 
temperature  by  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  organic  matter,— 
a  properly  which  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  in  the 
uilimate  analysis  of  organic  btslies.  It  is  also  used  to 
give  a  green  color  to  glass.  It  is  quite  insoluldo  in 
Water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  acids,  yielding  very  im- 
porlant  salt.s.  The  hydrated  oxide,  CuOoHU,  is  obiuiiuHl  i 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  cojiper  salt  with  an  ex- ! 
cess  of  ])olu6su.  The  jiigment  known  as  blue  vt  rditrr 
consists  of  a  hydrated  oxide  of  cop|HT.  Boiled  with 
water,  it  becomes  black  and  anhydrous.  It  is  soluble 
in  ammonia,  forming  adeepblucsolutlon.  Binoxide  oJ 
copper,  CnOj,  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  ot  bino.x- 
ide  of  hyilrugen,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  a 
yellowisli-brow'ii  powibu*,  easily  decomposed  intooxigeii 
and  oxide  of  copl»er  hy  heat  or  acids.  Cupric  acid,  tlie 
lormula  tor  whicli  has  not  b<*en  determiiieil,  is  kin>wn 
only  in  coiiibinalioii  witli  potassa,  and  is  formed  win  n 
finely-divided  copper  is  heated  to  redness  w ilh  caustic 
potash  and  niirate  ot  po^;»^ll.  Digested  in  water,  the 
mass  yields  a  blue  soinlion,  Bnpi>osed  to  consist  ol 
cujirate  of  potash.  The  sails  of  (/.  are  characterized  by 
tlieir  green  or  blue  color.  Tiiey  are  nearly  all  soluble, 
and  have  a  strong,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste,  acting as 
poisons  on  the  human  system.  The  symptoms  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  copper  are,  lioleiit  and  irrepressible  purgings  uii<l 
vomitings,  lol)owi*d  by  exhaustion  and  death.  Uhc  best 
antidote  is  albumen,  or  white  ot  egg,  willi  which  tiu’y 
form  an  in.soluble  and  almost  inert  compound.  In  me<ii- 
cine,  sulphate  of  ('  is  used  as  a  Ionic,  ami  is  antispasmodic 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  Asiatic  cliolera.  It  is  also  used 
as  an  outward  npplicalion  to  wounds  which  present  llie 
granulated  appearance  knowMi  U8  }iroud  jUsh.  In  live- 
grain  doses  sulpliute  of  C.  acts  as  a  j)oweriul  emetic. 
The  other  sails  of  C.  are  seldom  used.  The  most  cliar- 
acteristic  reactions  of  salts  are  as  follows:  Amnif/ni'i 
in  excess  gives  a  dark-blue  H<»iution  ;  yellow  pruisiate  if 
potash  gives  a  retl-brow  n  preeijutate.  A  strip  ol  lu’ight 

.  Lv/u  precipitates  copper  Iroin  acid  solution.^  iti 

a  metallic  form.  Of  lute  years,  C.  has  been  used  some¬ 
what  extensively  to  give  a  bright  green  color  to  pickles 
and  preserves.  Its  presence  may  be  readily  detiHJted  by 
incinerating  the  suspected  article,  wa^hing  tlic  ashes  in 
water,  and  filtering.  If  on  the  lub.ilion  ot  liquid  am¬ 
monia,  the  suliiUoti  strike.s  a  deep  blue  color,  copper  i.s 
present.  Oxide  of  loims  four  compounds  wiihacclic 
acid:  neutral  acetate  G'lmwn  in  commerce  under  tlie 
name  of  Vlrdiilr,  </.  r.};  subses>iuiacdat€,  diacetate  (or 
Verdigris,  </.  r.),  and  the  triactiate,  wluch  is  the  most 
stable  of  the. acetates  ot  C.  V.  forms  two  chlorides,  two 
simple  comj)«)und8  wiili  cyaiitigeii ;  M  urtz  obtained  a 
compown^  hydride  (f  copper ;  and  there  is  another  im¬ 
portant  salt  termed  mlrate  of  copper.  Tlie  (.'.of  eom- 
nierce  is  very  nearly  pure,  coiiUiining  oulj  traces  of 
arsenic,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  silica.  C'.-phUes  are  used  in 
engraving,  the  improssbm  being  very  sharp  and  delicate. 
The  most  important  allots  of  Care:  C.  and  zinc  (see 
Brass),  and  C.  and  tin  (see  Bronze).  Equivalent,  31‘75; 
8p.  gr.,  8*921  to  8*952;  symbol,  C'u  (from  cuprum). 

Copper  Ores.  The  ores  of  copper  are  somew  hat  numer¬ 
ous,  and  widely  sprea<l  over  the  earth’s  surface.  Native 
copper  is  oecasioiially  found  crystallized  in  cubes,  oct>i- 
hedra,  or  dendritic  crystals,  or  in  amorphous  masses,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  many  jiarts  of  the  U.  States;  but  the  cop¬ 
per  region  of  Lake  Superior  contains  iho  mines  whicli, 
hitherto,  have  been  the  most  profitably  worked  in  this 
country.  The  priMlnctivo  region  commences  at  the  c<ai»t 
on  Keweenaw  Point,  and  gradually  recedes  from  it  in  a 
S.W.  direction  in  u  belt  about  2  m.  wide,  lii  1S6J  was 
opened,  on  tlie  N.  siile  of  tlie  lake,  a  splendi*!  mimi  ol 
gray  copper  ore,  inch  to  2^  iuehes  in  thickness,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1807,  by  Prof.  Henry  Kame.s.  Tlie  conlmolie.^t 
ore  of  copper  is  copper  jyyrites,  which  is  tlie  ore  found  in 
Cornwall,  England.  Certain  ores  found  in  Chili  are 
Valuable  Inuii  the  amount  of  silver  ihey  contain.  The 
red  and  black  oxide  also  occur  in  Siberia,  brazil,  Ger¬ 
many,  &c. 

Sulphate  of  C,  known  as  blue-vitri(d,  llue-stone,  and  blue- 
copperas,  occurs  ill  beautilul  prismatic  crystals.  It  is 
formed  in  tlie  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  aUo 
manufactured  by  roasting  cupper  pyrite.s  with  free  ac¬ 
cess  of  ail*.  As  found  in  commerce,  the  crystals  are  usual¬ 
ly  opaque,  but  if  th«*y  are  dissolved  in  liot  w’ater  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  slowly,  they  become  perfectly 
transparent.  The  S.  of  C.  is  largely  employed  by  the  dyer 
and  calico-printer,  and  in  the  inanufaeture  of  pigments. 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  in  the  electro¬ 
type  process,  and  in  galvanic  batteric-s.  i-br/a.  CuO."  O3 

Cop'por,  71.  A  ves.sel  made  of  cojiper,  particularly  a 
lai'ge  boiler  used  in  kitchens. 

“  They  boiled  it  In  a  copper  to  the  half."  ■— /lacon. 

TJfd  coppers.  A  cant  term,  used  in  England  to  denote 
the  dry,  parched  condition  of  tlie  nmutli.  with  feverish- 
ne.ss  of  the  general  system,  after  a  drinking-bout. 

— <3.  Consisting  of  copper;  pertaining  to  copper;  resem¬ 
bling  copper:  as,  “a  Copper  sky.” — Ciile.ridi,e. 

— r.  «.  To  cover  or  sheathe  w’itli  sheets  of  copper ;  as,  to 
copper  a  ship’s  bottom. 

Cop'poraH,  n.  [From  Gcr.  kup fer -wowser ;  Yv.  coupe- 
rose;  It.  cojparosa.]  A  term  applied,  with  the  prefixes 
blue,  and  green,  to  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron  re¬ 
spectively. 

C'op'poraM  Crook*  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
CO.,  alamt  50  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Springfield. 

Cop'poras  Hill,  in  Vermo7it,  a  1*.0.  of  Orange  cn. 

Cop'por-bottonio<l*  n.  (Naut.)  Said  of  a  ship  when 

,  her  bottom  is  sheathed  with  copper. 


Cop'por  Crook,  in  a  post-office  of  Rock  Is¬ 

land  CO. 

I'oppc^r  Crook,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt. 
7o  m.  E.N  E.  of  lowa  t  iiy. 

Cop'por-laood,  a.  Faced  with  copper;  as,  a  copper- 
Jacejd  die. 

Cop'por-I'asloiied,  a.  (A'a«<.)  Fastened  witli  copper 
bolts,  as  the  i»lanks  and  rilis  of  a  ship. 

Cop'por  Calif*  Mino,  in  Mictiigaii,  a  post-office  of 
Keweenaw  co. 

Cop'por-g'rooii,  n.  {Vahiting.)  The  ajipellatioii  of  a 
class  rather  tliaii  of  an  individual  pigment,  nuder  w  hich 
are  compreliended  verdigris,  venliter,  malaehite,  min¬ 
eral  green,  green  bice,  Seheele’s  green,  .Sell weinturt  or 
Vienna  green,  Hungary  green,  einerabl  green,  true 
Brunswick  green,  lake  green,  mountain  green,  African 
green,  Frencli  green,  Saxon  green,  Persian  green,  patent 
green,  marine  green,  Olyinjiian  green,  kc.  Ihe  general 
cliaracteristic  of  these  greens  is  briglitnos  of  cobir, 
well  suited  to  the  purp(*se8  of  hoiise-paiutiug,  but  not 
adapted  to  the  modesty  of  nature  in  fine  art. 

Cop'por  Harbor,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Keweenaw  county,  on  Lake  Superior,  pop. 
359. 

C3p'per-boa<l,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A7icesivodf>n  cofdorlnx,  a 
dangerous  serpent  of  Ihe  Rattlesnake  family.  It  is  abt. 
2  feet  long,  and  its  color  is  light  (hestnut,  with  darker 
transverse  bars.  It  inhabits  the  Southern  States,  and 
lives  in  dark,  shady  place.s  or  iu  meadow  s  of  high  grass. 

—A  cant  term  which  nrigiimled  in  the  U.  Stairs  during 
the  civil  war;  inleiuleU  to  di-note  one  w  ho,  w  hile  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  re.sident  in,  the  N.  States  of  the  Union,  was 
yet  au  open  sympathizer  with  the  Southern  cause. 

Cop'por  Hill, in  iVVie  a p'»st-villuge  ol  Hunter¬ 

don  eo.,  about  3  m.  S.  of  Flemington. 

Cop'por  Hill,  in  Virgiyiia,  a  D.  O.  of  Floyd  co. 

C'op'porin^,  n.  Act  of  covering  or  shealliing  with 
ciqqier;  as,  the  ship  umlerw*eDt  fresh  cojj.rri)ig. 

— An  entire  suit  or  covering  of  copper;  as,  the  copperuig 
of  a  ship's  bottom. 

Cop'porisll,  a.  Containing  copper;  like  copper,  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities;  i\s,  a  cipperish  taste  of  the 
palate. 

Cop'pormiiio  Moiintaiiif*,  in  Brit^^ll  America,  a 
low  range  running  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  l^t.  63°  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

i'op'periiiinc  Itivrr,  in  British  America,  traverses 
tin-  Nonh-western Territory, and  lallsiniouii  inlet  «d  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  N.E.  of  the  Great  Bear  i.uke.  Length  abt. 
250  miles. 

Cop'por-nickel,  n.  (A/m.)  Native  bi-arsenido  of 
nickel,  coniposeil  of  about  60  i>er  cent,  of  aiseiiic  and  40 
nickel,  with  simdl  <juantities  of  antimony,  cobalt,  lead, 
iron,  and  sulphur.  It  occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
The  color  is  copper-red.  It  emits  an  arsenical  od<»r 
when  struck  with  steel;  and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture. 

I'op'per-noKO,  n.  A  red  nose. 

'*  1  bad  as  lief  Helen’s  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilui 
for  a  coppcr-nosc."  —Hha^. 

<^’opperop'olis,  in  California,  a  po.«t-vinage  of  Cala¬ 
veras  CO.,  about  38  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Stockton ;  pop.  about 
1,500. 

<’op'per«plate,  n.  A  plate  of  polished  co;  per,  on 
which  designs  are  etigraveil.  —  A  print  or  impression  on 
paper,  &c.,  taken  from  an  engraved  cojiper-plato. 

Copper-plaU  jirinting,  is  perioriiied  on  wlmt  is  called  a 
rolling  prees.  In  the  process  of  printing,  the  plate  of  cop¬ 
per  or  steel  from  whicli  tlie  impression  luistol  e  taken  is 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  about  180°,  by  placing  it  on 
an  iron  boxinwiiich  steam  cireiibites.  Copper-plates 
Were  formerly  heated  by  placing  them  over  burning 
charcoal;  tlius  causing  the  trade  to  be  very  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen.  Alter  the  plate  is  liealc  d 
sulficiently,  the  jirinter  rolls  a  small  (puiiitity  of  ink  on 
the  face  of  it  wiili  a  roller  made  of  woollen.  He  then 
removes  the  ]»late  Irvun  the  source  of  heat,  takes  cifl'  some 
of  the  superfluous  ink  with  a  piece  of  eaiivaF,  and  next 
carefully  wipes  the  lace  of  the  jdute  wiih  1  otb  hands  in 
succesftion.  To  accelerate  the  wijdng.  hedij^s  his  hand 
from  time  to  time  in  whiting.  '1  he  chn  i  art  ot  the  print¬ 
er  is  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  ink  from  the  plain 
surface,  and  yet  not  ili.sturh  the  ink  in  the  engraved 
parts.  M'hen  properly  finished,  ilie  plate  is  laid  on  the 
plank  of  the  jn  ess,  and  the  dainia d  jiapi-r  w  hich  is  to 
receive  the  impression  is  laid  over  it,  with  two  or  three 
folds  of  flannel  or  blanket  above.  The  plate  is  then 
pulled  through  the  rollers  of  the  press,  and  the  required 
impression  obtained. 

Cop'per  (Yellow  Coi»pfR-oRE.)  n.  (Min.)  A 

doulde  sulpliide  of  coi){ier  and  iron,  composed  of  about 
35  per  cent.  t)f  sulphur,  35  of  coppv*r,  and  35  iron.  It 
occurs  crystallized  in  tetrahedrons,  and  stalaelitic,  mam- 
millated,  ami  uimu’phous.  Win  n  pure,  tlie  color  of  a 
newdy  fractured  surfaco  is  briglit  lira.ss-y<  llow  with  a 
nu't'dlic  lustre.  Frequently  tlie  mrface  displays  varie¬ 
gated  tarnish;  it  in  llieii  ca!le<i  I'eanck-tre.  occurs 

in  lotles  or  beds,  with  other  ores  ot  copper,  leml.  and 
iron,  in  rocks  of  various  gtMdogiral  ages,  tut  generally 
in  primary  and  metuniorphic  rocks 

<'o|»'por-Niiiolttng;,  n.  See  Smelting. 

i'op'porsmilli,  n.  A  worker  in  copper;  one  who  fab¬ 
ricates  copp«-r  ntimsils,  kc. 

Cop'por  Vale,  iu  CaUforiiia,  a  post-office  of  Las¬ 
sen  CO. 

<'oppor  Valloy,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

Coppor-w<»rkM«  71.  pi.  A  placo  where  copper  is 
smelted  and  worked. 

Cop'por- w<»rni,  n.  (Zend.)  See  Teredo. 

Cop'pory,  a.  Mixed  with  copper;  made  of  copper; 
like  copper  in  taste  or  smell. 


COPT 


CORA 


COPY 


Coppot,  (Av>p-;>d',)  a  village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Vaud,  district  of  Nyoii,on  tlie  lake,  and  about  9  m.  Imni 
the  city,  of  (Jeiieva.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a 
chateau,  which,  after  having  been  inhabited  by  the  plji- 
losopher  Biiyle  in  theKtli  century,  became,  at  a  later 
period,  the  proj)erty  of  Necker,  and  was  for  several  years 
the  place  of  residence  of  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Stiiel. 

Coppice,  Copne,  {kt/p'pis,  «.  [O.  Fr.  coupnz, 

wood  newly  cut,  from  Fr.  conper,  Ger.  to  cut: 

Gr.  kopdflesy  trees  cut  down,  from  ktfpto,  to  cut.]  A  wood 
consisting  of  underwood,  shrul»s,  or  brusliwood;  under¬ 
woodcut  down  at  certain  times  for  fuel ;  as,  coppice  lands. 

Cop'pin«  u.  The  conical  hall  of  thread  or  yarn  on  the 
spindle  of  a  spinning-wheel  ;  a  cop. 

Cop'plc-crown,  n.  The  feathery  tuft  on  a  fowl’s 
head. 

Cop'plcd.  a.  Rising  in  a  conical  form,  or  to  a  point. 

Cop'plc-tliij^l,  n.  Powder  used  in  purifying  metals ; 
cupel-dust. 

*•  IticorporatiDg  powder  of  steel,  or  copple-dust.”  —  Bacon. 

Cop^ple-Mtoiie,  n.  See  Cobble. 

Cop'py-wo<Ml»,  n.  pi.  See  Coppice. 

Cop'riM,  n.  [(ir.  kopros,  duug.j  (ZoOL)  The  Dung- 
beetles,  a  genus  of  the  Lucamdce  family,  including 
beetles  that  enclose  their  eggs  in  pellets  of  manure, 
which  they  roll  along  with  their  hind  feet,  and  at  length 
hury  them. 

i'op'rolite*  n.  [Or.  A-opm*?,  dung,  and  h'f/ios,  a  stone.] 
Petritied  fecal  matter,  louml  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  states.  It  ctmsists  chiefly  of  the  voidings 
of  saurians  and  Kauroi>l  Ashes.  The  true  natiireof  C. 
was  first  discovered  hy  their  occurrence  near  the  region 
of  the  intestinal  tube  iii  the  bodies  of  several  fossil  h  h- 
thy<JSHuri.  Scales,  bones,  teeth,  and  otlier  parts  of  un¬ 
digested  f«K>d.  are  often  found  in  them,  and  occasionally 
tliey  are  found  exhil*itiug  the  spiral  twisting  noticeable 
in  the  excrement  •)f  stone  living  fishes.  C.  contain  a 
considerable  pro[)ortlon  of  phospiiate  of  lime,  for  which 
reason  thev  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
artiflciil  manures. 

C'opro]  it'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  coprolites. 

l’opr4»pli'{is;:i»iiH,  a.  {ZtoL)  Feetling  ujam  dung  or 
filtli,  as  the  beetles  t)f  the  genus  Oipris. 

CopH,  w.  The  connwting  crook  of  a  harrow.  (Local  Eng.) 

— A  ilraugbt  iron  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a  cart; 
clevis.  (U.  S  )  —  Worcester. 

Cop?*e,  (/rop.s',)  71.  See  COPPICR. 

— r.a.  [SeeC  »P  *1CE.]  Tt»  preserve,  or  to  plant,  underwood. 

*•  The  neglect  of  copying  wood  cut  down,  hath  been  of  very  seri¬ 
ous  consequeuce."  —  Su-i/t. 

Cop'»y,  a.  Having  copses. 

Copt,  77.  [Prolubiy  from  the  city  of  Copto.<(,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  to  whii’h.  during  the  persecution  that  took  place 
under  the  Riunan  emperor,  many  of  the  Christians  had 
flcKi  for  refuge.)  (flist.)  The  name  given  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  descendants  of  the  ancient  Kgyptians.  In  Egypt  tliey 
are  called  K/ht,  wiiiclt  some  are  inclin<‘cl  to  believe  to 
be  the  r(»ot  of  the  name  Egypt.  The  luimbtM-  of  C.  in 
that  country  at  present  is  n  *t  more  than  150,000,  and 
about  10,000  of  them  live  in  C.iiro.  They  are  not  of 
large  stature,  have  black  eyes,  rather  curly  hair,  and  in 
several  other  respects  resemble  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
from  whom  they  have  inherited  also  the  custom  of  cir¬ 
cumcision.  Their  dress  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Ulie  .Moslems;  hut  they  are  usually  distinguished  by  a 
black  turban.  In  character  they  are  generally  gloomy, 
deceitful,  anil  avaricious.  Tliey  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguishoii  for  their  expertness  in  figures,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  of  them  fill  important  posts  tliroughout 
the  country,  and  have  acquired  great  influence.  In  re¬ 
ligion  they  are  generally  monophy'iites  of  the  Jacobite 
sect,  only  a  small  portion  of  them  being  united  either 
with  the  Greek  or  Roman  church.  They  ascribe  tliedr 
conversion  from  beathenisiii  to  St.  Mark,  whom  they 
regard  as  the  first  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Their  pres¬ 
ent  p  itriarch  is  still  said  to  be  “  of  AlexaiKlria,'’  tliougli 
lie  resides  at  Cairo.  Besnles  him,  they  have  a  inelro- 
poiitan  of  the  .\by.ssinians,  bishops,  an  h-priests,  priests, 
deacons,  and  monks.  The  patriarch  is  always  clio.sjui 
from  tin*  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  either 
by  his  predecessor  <»r  by  lot,  and  is  not  permitted  to 
marry.  He  nominates  the  metropolitan  of  Abyssinia, 
who  resides  in  that  country.  There  are  twelve  bishops. 
The  C.  are  very  strict  in  their  religious  observances,  and 
hate  otlier  Chri.stian  sects  more  than  they  do  tin*  Mos¬ 
lems.  They  practise  haptlsm  hy  immersion,  unction, 
and  exorcism  ;  have  auricular  confession,  and  celebrate 
the  Lord’s  Supper  with  leavened  bread  which  has  been 
dipped  in  wine,  Tliey  fast  regularly  on  Friday,  ami  ob¬ 
serve  it  with  great  strictness.  Their  monks  and  nuns 
lead  a  very  strict  life.  The  C.  have  many  schools,  hut 
only  for  boys,  who  there  learn  the  psalms,  gfispels,  and 
the  upo.stoiic  epistles  iu  Arabic,  and  then  the  gospels, 
and  epistles  also,  in  Coptic,  The  Co[itic,  however,  is 
not  taught  grammatically,  nor  is  it  any  longer  a  S]mken 
tongue. 

Coptic^  (kop'tik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  calb*d  Ciptfi  or  Otpkti. 

— n.  Tlie  language  of  the  Copts,  or  that  which  was  in 
use  in  F^gypt  after  tlie  introduction  of  Christianity 
What  relationship  it  bore  to  the  more  ancient  language 
of  that  country  it  is  impossible  to  deterinino.  The  w'rit- 
ten  character  i.s  Greek,  with  an  addition  of  eight  other 
letters  to  express  sounds  peculiar  to  the  C..  and  many 
Greek  words  have  been  introduced  with  Christianity. 
There  are  two  principal  dialects  of  the  V. —  the  Sahidic, 
or  Upper  Egyptian,  and  the  Me77ipUHic.  or  Lower  Kgyp-j 
tian.  The  former  contains  a  greater  number  of  Gre^k 
expressions,  but  the  bitter  appears  to  he  the  morel 
polished.  There  is  a  third  dialect  —  the  Bashmuric,\ 
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which  was  spoken  in  the  Delta,  hut  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  now  exist.  It  is  interesting  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  resemhhiuce  in  some  points  to  the  language  of 
the  hieroglyphics.  The  C.  literature  is  by  iiu  means 
rich  or  valuable;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  tran.s- 
latioiisut  the  sacred  ii^eriptures,  lives  of  saints,  homi¬ 
lies.  and  some  Gnostic  works.  The  translations  of  the 
Bible  were  probably  made  about  the  end  of  the  3d  or 
hegiuniiig  of  the  4th  century,  and  follow,  as  far  as  the 
Obi  Te^tametlt  is  concerned,  the  Septuagint  version. 
The  C.  language  has  not  been  spoken  in  Lower  Fgypt 
since  tlie  luth  century,  hut  it  lingered  tor  some  centuries 
later  in  some  parts  of  Upjjer  Fgypt.  It  is  still,  how- 
e\er,  employed  by  tlie  Copts  in  their  religious  wtirsliip; 
hut  the  lessuii.s,  alter  being  read  in  are  explained  in 
Arabic. 

7t.  [From  Gr.  Aopio,  to  cut,  from  tho  numer- 
OU.S  divisions  of  the  leaves.]  {Hot.)  .K  genus  of  plants, 
onler  liaiiunculactiv.  They  are  low  herlis,  with  radi<*al 
leaves,  and  a  long,  slernler.  peremiial,  creeping  rhizoma. 
Tlie  species  C.  tri/oliota,  the  Gold-thread,  is  a  native  of 
N.  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Arctic  circle.  It 
is  much  priaeti  for  its  root,  which  is  a  pure  and  powerful 
hitter,  and  torms  an  excellent  stomachic  and  tonic.  The 
root  of  C.  leetu  is  found  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  under 
the  iianies  of  )nish)7iee  bitter  and  muhinira.  It  is  in¬ 
tensely  hitter,  and  is  a  very  valuable  tonic. 

C'op'lila,  n.  (Lat.  con,  and  niot  ap ;  Sansk.  dp,  to  ar¬ 
rive  ut.J  {L4>gic.)  That  part  of  tho  preposition  which 
affirms  or  denies  the  predicateof  the  subject.  The  only 
true  logical  copula  is  the  jiresent  tense  of  the  verb  to  be, 
with  or  without  the  negative  sign  “is”  or  “is  not.” 

{Mm.)  6>ee  CouFLEU. 

(ylmtf.)  \  hand  or  ligament. 

Coi>'iilnto«  r.  f.  \\j\\X.  copulo,  cnpulatus.^  To  come  to- 
getlier  ill  sexual  intercour.s«*. 

l>0|»ula'tioii«  n.  fhat.  vopidatio.]  Act  of  copulating ; 
coition.  —  Any  cuiijuuctioii ;  us,  “  a  c<q)ulation  of  ideas.” 

Johnson. 

Cop'lllative^  u.  That  which  unites  or  couples. 

{(iram.)  Noting  a  conjunction  that  connects  two  or 
more  subjects  or  predicates. 

— n.  {Grinn.)  A  ct»|»ulativo  conjunction. 

C'op'iilativoly,  ur/c.  In  a  copulative  manner. 

Cop'iilatory.  a.  Relating  to  copulation  :  uniting. 

Cop'y*  «.  [Fr.  copiV;  It.  copm  ;  Arm.A'opi;  W.copi.w 
transcript:  A.v.kiifi,  like,  resembling]  An  imitation, 
resemblance,  or  likeness  of  any  kind; — opposed  to 

f>Hip77al. 

—A  transcrijit  <‘f  an  original  writing;  a  liook  printed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original :  a  singbf  book  or  set  of  books ; 
as,  a  c<py  of  Slmkspeare. 

*'  If  virtue'.**  self  were  lost,  we  might 
From  your  fair  lulud  uew  cupic*  write.” — Waller. 

{Fi7\e  Arts.)  A  transcript  from  an  original  work  of 
art.  Wln*n  an  artist  copies  his  own  work,  it  is  called  a 
duplicate,  <ir  re])Ucu. 

{ '1  he  subject-matter  to  he  printed,  whether 
it  Im  an  ori-iinal  work  in  manuscript,  or  a  reprint;  in 
the  fii>t  case  it  i.s  termed  vumuscript  cojyy,  or  W7'ifte7i 
copy;  in  Xho  second,  pi'inUd  crpy. 

— r.  a.  To  write,  print,  or  engrave,  according  to  an  origi¬ 
nal  ;  to  form  a  like  work  or  composition  ;  to  transcribe: 
to  paint  or  draw  according  to  an  original;  to  follow  or 
iinitato  an  original  or  pattern  in  manners  orlife.  (Some¬ 
times  preceding  out  and  ojf.) 

“  Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out.”  -^Pope. 

*'  To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired.”— 5tt*t/it. 

— V.  n.  To  do  anything  in  imitation  of  something  else;  — 
sometimes  with  from  and  afO  r. 

“  When  a  painter  copies  from  the  life,  be  has  no  privilege  to  alter 
features  or  liueameuts."  — Dryden. 

<^'op'y-l>ook«  71.  A  book  in  which  copies  are  written 
or  printed  tor  learners  to  imitate. 

^’op'.vor,  n.  A  copyist ;  one  who  copies  or  transcribes. 

I'op'y-liold*  71.  (E77{}.  Law.)  A  holding,  or  a  tenure  of 
estate  by  copy  of  court-roll ;  a  tenure  for  which  the 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show  except  the  rolls  made  by 
the  stewards  of  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court.  BlacksUnie. 

—  laind  held  by  such  tenure. 

C'op'y-liol<ier,  tz.  One  who  is  possessed  of  land  in 
copy -hold. 

<^'op'y  iiltf'-prOKH,  7i.  A  machine  hy  which  duplicates 
of  letters  ami  manuscripts  may  be  jiroiluced  without 
having  recourse  to  transcription.  A  copying-machine 
generally  consists  of  a  flat  he<i,  upon  wliich  rests  the 
letter  to  he  copied,  and  the  paper  for  the  duplicate. 
Above  these  is  a  flat  plate,  called  a which,  hy 
means  of  a  screw  or  lever,  is  made  to  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  pressure.  The  ink  with  which  the  letter  is  written 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  or  treacle,  which  is 
transferio'd  to  thepaje  r  laid  upon  it  by  the  pressure  ex¬ 
erted.  The  copy  made  is.  of  course,  reversed,  but  the 
jiaper  is  purposely  made  thin,  iu  order  that  the  writing 
may  he  read  through  it.  Various  contrivances  have 
been  invented  for  procuring  the  necessary  amount  of 
pre.**snre,  hut  tho  simple  screw  and  lever  appears  to  he 
the  best  of  ibein  all.  The  mani fold-writer  may  he  de¬ 
scribed  under  this  beail.  It  simply  consists  of  a  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  blaekened  with  some  composition  that 
will  come  off  when  pressed  hard,  hut  will  not  movent  a 
slight  degree  of  pressure  or  friction.  Blank  sheets  of 
paper  are  inserted  between  these,  and  the  writing  is 
performed  with  a  lianl  stylus  made  of  steel  or  agate;  the 
whole  being  placed  <in  a  smooth  copper  or  pewter  plate. 

n  A  copyer;  an  imitator:  a  transcriber ;  as, 
a  cfqtyxst  of  music,  a  co/u/jsf  of  tho  Old  Masters. 

77.  The  exclusive  riglit  of  an  author,  or 
his  representatives,  to  print,  publish,  and  vend  a  literary 
work.  This  right  extends  also  to  leckires,  musical  com- 
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positions  and  performances,  engravings  and  prints, 
sculptures,  models,  Ac.,  ami  designs  for  useful  aud  or- 
naiueiilal  articles.  According  to  the  practice  of  Ameri¬ 
can  legislation,  tho  term  copyright  is  confined  to  tlieex- 
clu.sive  right  secured  to  the  author  or  proprietor  of  a 
writing  or  drawing,  which  may  be  multiplied  hy  the 
arts  of  printing  in  any  of  its  branches.  Property  in 
the  other  cla»s«*B  of  iiitellectual  objects  is  usually  se¬ 
cured  by  letters-patent,  and  the  interest  is  called  a  Pat¬ 
ent-right,  q.  v.  The  existing  laws  of  tlie  U.  States,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  <d  Feh.  3,  ls3I,  leave  many  artistic 
productions  without  protection;  so,  they  give  a  copy¬ 
right  to  the  artists  in  their  pictures,  for  the  purposes  of 
engraving,  but  not  for  the  pictures  themselves.  The 
published  designs  of  an  architect  are  unprotected,  un¬ 
less  engraved  before  publication:  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  jihotograpliy.  A  law  of  1856  secures  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  dramatic  compositions  who  have  secured  copy¬ 
rights,  the  exclusive  jirivilege  of  jierforming  or  repre¬ 
senting  the  same  on  the  Stage.  —  Any  citizen  of  the  U. 
States,  or  foreign  resident  therein,  or  their  legal  as¬ 
signees,  author  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  or  musical  com¬ 
position,  Dr  who  shall  invent,  ilesign,  etch,  engrave, 
work,  or  cause  to  be  engraved,  etched,  or  worked,  from 
his  own  design,  any  print  or  engraving,  is  entitled  to 
secure  a  C. — The  formalities  requisite  are,  1,  the  deposit 
of  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  work,  map,  engraving, 
Ac.,  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  U.  *S.  district  court  fur  the 
district  where  the  author  or  proprietor  re.^i(le8;  2,  the 
recording  of  that  title  hy  the  clerk  :  3,  tho  deposit  of  a 
copy  of  the  hook.  Ac.,  with  the  same  clerk  w  ithin  three 
months  of  tin*  time  of  publication,  and  of  another  copy 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  at  VVashington:  4.  the  print¬ 
ing  of  a  notice  that  a  coiiyright  has  been  secureil  on  the 
title-page,  face,  or  frontispiece,  of  any  coj»y  of  the  work. 
—  The  author  or  assignee  of  a  printed  work  has  liis 
remedy  hy  action.  The  law  of  1S31  gives  to  an  author 
the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  f«'r  28  years,  and  a 
right  of  renewal  to  himself,  his  wife,  or  children,  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  U.  States,  lor  14  years  more;  making  42 
years  ill  all.  In  England,  the  duration  of  all  C'.,  whether 
the  author  be  dead  or  alive,  is  extemled  to  fortydwo 
years;  and  it  is  further  pnivided,  that  if  the  autlior  he 
alive  at  the  expiration  of  this  perioil  of  forty-two  years 
from  the  publication  of  his  work.s.  he  shall  enjoy  the 
C.  till  his  death,  and  that  his  heirs  or  assignees  shall 
enjoy  it  for  seven  years  after  that  event.  In  France,  C. 
continue  for  twenty  years  after  the  deatli  of  the  author. 
In  most  of  the  German  States  tln-y  are  perpetual;  and 
a  C.  secured  in  one  ^tate  is  good  in  all.  —  Hitherto,  the 
U.  States  have  refuse<l  to  enter  into  any  (\  treaty  with 
foreign  countries.  The  <*op>  right  laws  of  the  U.  *S.  have 
been  revised  and  anu*ii<led.  by  act  of  Congress  of  Junel8, 
1874.  The  full  text  of  the  law  as  in  force  at  the  present 
time,  will  be  found  on  page  712.  under  Copyright.  See 
Drone  on  ('opyright  and  Dhywrighf,  (Boston,  1879.) 

—  r.  77.  To  secure  hy  virtue  of  copyright. 

Coqua'8:o(or  Oqu.kgo)  River,  in  N.  J’or/t.-,  rises  in  the 
Cutskill  Mountains,  and  after  traversing  Delaware  co., 
first  in  a  S.W.  course  to  Deposit,  then  in  a  S.E.  course, 
joins  the  I’opactou  to  form  the  Delaware  River.  Length, 
aht.  100  m. 

Coqiiolicof,  (Aofc'Mo,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  The  red  Corn- 
rose  or  wibi  poppy. 

— Poppy-color,  a  kind  of  bright-red. 

Coquet,  {ko-leV.)  v.  n.  ( Fi’.  cmiueArr.  to  strut  it  as  a  cock 
among  hen.s,  from  cts^,  a  cork.)  To  lay  one’s  self  out  for 
admiration;  to  trifle  or  practise  deceit  in  love;  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  attract  notice  and  admiration,  from  motives  of 
vanity. 

—To  make  a  show  of  love  towards,  from  vanity;  to  de¬ 
ceive  in  love;  to  jilt. 

“  Phillis  .  .  .  coquetting  t'other  night. 

Ill  public,  with  thatoiiiuus  fright.”  —  5ipi/t. 

Coquetry,  (^i'o'A#'M*«,)77.  [Vr.coquette.He.']  An  attempt  to 
attract  ad*miration,  notice,  or  love,  from  motives  of  van¬ 
ity  ;  affectation  of  amorous  advances;  trifling  in  love. 

“  A  couple  of  charming  women,  without  n  da.sh  of  coquetry,  that 
gave  me  a  great  niuuy  agreeable  tormeuta.” —  Spectator. 


Coquette,  (A'o-AvU,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  vain,  airy,  trifling  girl  or 
woman,  who  endeavors  to  attract  admiration  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  love,  from  a  desire  to  gratify  her  own  vanity, 
and  then  rejects  the  object  of  her  assumed  regards ;  a 
jilt ;  a  flirt. 

“  A  coquette  and  a  tinder-box  are  sparkled.”  —  Arhuthnot. 

Coquettish,  {ko-ketflish,)  a.  Practising  coquetry  ;  as, a 
coifuetti.'ih  bar-maid. 

<’oquet'tishly,  arfi*.  In  a  coquettish  manner. 

l'o<|iiilIa-nut,  (l.o-keil'ya,)  n.  [Sp.  coquillo.]  (Bot.) 
^(‘e  AttaLEA. 

Cwqiiille  River,  (ko-keel'.)  in  Ortgnn.  a  small  stream 
in  Coos  ci>..  flowing  W.  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Coquim'bite.  71.  (Min.)  A  white  species  of  copperas 
of  iulpliate  of  iron,  found  at  Coqniinbo,  Chili. 

Co«uiml>o.(Ao-ite«»i'i">,)or  L.t  Sere.v.\,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Chili,  in  tlie  N.  part  of  the  republic,  cap.  of  prov.  of 
same  na’nic.  on  tlie  Cliuapa,  near  its  moiitb,  270  miles 
N  N.W.  of  Santiago;  Lat.  29°  53'  43"  S.,  Lon.  71°  IS'  40" 
\V  It  is  a  weii-lmiit  piace  of  one-storied  houses.  C.  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  liie  cap.  of  N.  Ciiili,  and  its  principal 
sea-port  -  its  exports  (chiefly  copper)  amounting,  in  18B4, 
to  078,041  Spanisii  dollars.  Tlie  harbor  is  large  and  well 
slieltered.  and  secure  at  all  seasons.  Pnp.  7,138. 

Co'ra.  or  Coky,  in  Imoa,  a  village  of  Fremont  co. 

Co'ra,  in  lowit,  a  village  of  Henry  co.,  25  m.  W.N.W.  of 
linrlington. 

<'o'rn.  in  Ohio,  a  post  office  of  Gallia  co. 

<'o'ra.  in  Tejcas,  a  post-village  of  Comanche  co. 

Cora'rlas.  n-  (Soot.)  Tlie  Rollers,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
tile  order  lnsfstsorf.s.  allied  to  the  crows  and  jays,  from 
which  they  are  distinguislied  by  peculiar  elegance  and 
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nplcnilor  of  colors.  The  species  are  natives  of  Europe 
ami  Uie  H.  Iiulies. 

Cor'acite,  n.  (Min.)  An  aniorplious  variety  of  Pitcli- 
hlentle,  luund  in  the  sienite  of  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior.  .  .  ,  ,  C  1 

Cor'acle,  ».  [W.  ctorioyL]  A  boat  used  in  Wales,  by  fisli- 
eriiien:  made  liy  covering  a  wicker-lraiiie  with  Icatlicr 
or  oil-clotli.  This  kind  of  water-conveyance  was  used 
by  tile  ancient  Britons,  and  also  by  the  Egyptians. 

Cor'aca-bra'ehlal,  n.  [From  Eng.  corucotd,  and  lait. 
brnchiuni,  the  arm.J  (Anut.)  A  niuselo  winch  arises 
from  the  coracoid  process  ot  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted 
at  the  middle  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus.  It 
carries  the  arm  forwards  and  inwards.  —  Dauglis'm. 

C'or'aeoitl.  n.  [From  (ir.  korax,  a  crow,  and  ndns, 
form.]  (Anat.)  A  n.ime  first  applied  to  a  small  process 
of  the  blade-bone  of  apes  and  in. in,  on  account  ot  its  le- 
semldance  to  the  beak  of  a  crow  ;  and  now  e.xtended  to 
a  large  tl.itteiied  bone  passing  from  the  shoulder-joint  to 
the  sternum  in  birds,  reptiles,  ami  moiiotreines,  and  of 
whicli  tlu!  process  above  mentioned  is  tlie  rudimunttil 
representative. 

— a.  or  the  form  of  a  crow’s  be.ik. 

Cor'Hl,  [CJr-  h-oralhon  —  ko-rc.  a  daughter,  and  halo, 
fuilos,  tlie  sea.  Literaliv,  the  daughter  of  the  sea;  Lat. 
coralluin;  Vr.  corail ;  Gar.  korallr.]  {Zool.)  Tlio  name 
given  to  the  stony  frame  secrete*!  hy  many  species  of 
animals  of  the  class  F'dypi,  «i.  v.  “  Tl»e  t.)o  common  no¬ 
tion  tluit  coral  is  built  by  an  insect,  or  that  the  coral 
animals  huihl  c*>ral  at  will,  as  the  hoe  builds  comb,  or  as 
workm'Mi  nnisonry,  is  wliolly  erroneous.  C.  is  simply 
the  fraimvwork  or  skeleton,  or  aggregate  skeletons,  of 
polyps  —  or.  in  some  cases,  of  aciilephs  —  and  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  their  existence,  and  is  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  tl»e  viilition  of  the  animals  themselves.  In  fact, 
polyps  form  C.  in  a  iminiier  not  »iilf  Tent  in  kind  Ir 
that  in  which  the  higher  animals  form  hones;  am!  the 
C.  is  wholly  inside  the  polyps,  ami  is  in  no  sense  a  house, 
as  is  too  comm  >uly  siipposetl,  in  whicij  t!io  latter  live; 
ami  it  is  only  when  the  polyps  liie,  witlier,  and  tlisap- 
pear.  that  we  see  the  solid  C.  itself.  From  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  plants,  the  animals  of  this  class  were  regarded 
by  the  early  naturalists  as  vegetable  forms;  an'l  later 
tliey  have  bet*ii  regarded  as  partaking  ol  the  natvire  ot 
!M)th  plants  and  animals;  but  now  their  strictly  anitiial 
cliaracter  is  Hstaidislied  beyon<l  any  iiuestiou.  Still,  they 
are  often  called  Z >oph(/trf;,  as  well  as  polyps.  The  forms 
and  hues  exhibited  by  them  are  almost  endless.  Some 
parts  of  the  tropical  seas,  where  p‘>lyps  especially  flour¬ 
ish,  rival  i!i  graceful  and  varied  forms,  and  in  beauty 
an*!  splendor  of  , 

color.s,  the  mi>st 
beantiCul  flower- 
gardens  of  tlie  land. 

There  is  scarcely  a 
form  of  vegetation, 
e  i  t  li  e  r  trunk  or 
branch,  leaf  or 
flower,  fern,  moss, 
lichen,  or  fungus, 
that  is  not  imitateil 
with  striking  ex¬ 
actness  by  these 
wonderful  animals 
ofthe3ea,”(»^/nborH 
Teiin*'!/.)  —  .\8  an 
ornament,  black  <\ 
is  mucli  esteemeil ; 
but  the  red  ami  the 
pink  are  aUo  hijihlv 


the  first  inhabitants  of  the  new  ishinii.  The  Pacific 
Ocean,  tlironghont  a  space  coinprelieiided  between  the 
thirteenth  parallel  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  is  a  great  nursery  of  coral  islands;  as  are  also  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  between  the  coast  ot  Mala¬ 
bar  and  tliat  of  .Madagascar  tilere  is  a  great  sea  of  coral. 
Flinders  descrilies  an  unbroken  reef  3a0  miles  long  upon 
the  coast  of  New  Holland;  and  between  that  country 
and  New  tiniiica  coral  formations  e.xteiid  tlironghont  a 
distance  of  TOP  miles,  interrupted  by  no  intervals  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  miles  in  lengtli.  The  growtii  of  coral  seems, 
when  compared  with  liniiian  epochs,  extremely  slow; 
but  tlie  facts  just  cited  sliow  that  they  have  produced 
results  of  no  iiican  importance,  as  inllneiiciiig  tlie  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  tile  earth  s  crust.  Their  circular  lorin,  the 


Fig.  678.  —  ORG.rN-PiPE  COR.SL, 
{Tubipora  syringa.  —  Dana.) 

(See  albu  Fig.  85.) 

pi  i/.e<i.  is  found  in  very  great  ahumbince  in  the  Rt‘d 
Sei.  the  Persian  Gulf,  ami  in  the  McilitiTratiean,  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra.  &c.  It  grows  on  rocks,  and  on  any  solid 
submarine  ho*ly,  anil  it  is  m>ces.sary  to  its  producthm 
that  it  shouM  remain  fix'll  to  iU  place.  C.  is  an  im|»or 
tant  branch  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Italy.  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  nn*l  Naples  have  been,  from  obi  times,  the 
three  great  cntrepjjts  to  which  the  raw  material  has 
been  carried,  and  where  skilful  artificers  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  order  to  work  at  its  tratisformation. 
Coral  is  obtained  in  largo  quantities  in  the  Meiliterra- 
nean,  ami  at.  considerable  deptiis,  ot  from  200  to  COO  ft 
Four  varietie.s  are  distinguislied  :  Ist,  reil,  whicli  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  deop  crimson  re*l.  paler  red,  am!  vermilion 
which  is  very  rare;  2d.  Mack;  ;i*l,  clear  white  ;  4tli,  veiled 
white,  which  is  the  most  comm*)!!.  See  Cor\l  Isi.ani). 

Cor'sAl.  in  llhnoi:^,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  CO.,  ah*uit  t50  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago  1,3-15. 

Cor'fti,  a  small  rocky  islanil  off  the  S.  K.  coast  of  Brazil 
Lat.  25°  4.V  S. ;  Lon.‘480  35'  W. 

C-or'al  Hill,  in  Kentucly,  a  j)Ost-offii-e  of  Barren  co. 

C’or'al  Inland,  n.  {Gnol.)  An  island  ina«le  up  ot  the 
skeletons  of  coral  polyps.  Coral  ishm*is  are  f*uind  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  ocean,  but  chiefly  within  the  trop¬ 
ics.  The  scores  of  islamls  which  skirt  the  coast  of 
FIori*la— the  Keys — are  a  coral  reef  which  has  reached 
an«l  risen  above  the  surface  hero  ami  there.  According 
to  .^gaSvSiz,  a  large  part  of  I'lori*la  itself  is  composed  of 
old  coral  reefs.  Usually,  C.  /.  are  of  a  form  approach¬ 
ing  to  tlie  circular,  and  the  water  is  shallow  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  hut  snrronndc*!  by  a  very  dei-j),  and,  even,  unfathom¬ 
able  sea.  When  tJie  reef  is  so  liigh  as  to  remain  nearly 
dry  at  low  water,  the  animals  leave  off  huil*Hng;  ami 
then  the  rim  or  eilge  of  the  great  basin  hecjunes  covered 
by  calcareous  sand,  which  offers  a  foundation  for  the 
growth  of  marine  vegetables,  ami  afterwards  a  resting- 
place  f*)r  th*3  8e**‘l8  of  trees  am!  plants  cast  upon  it  by 
tlio  waves.  Trunks  of  trees  also,  <-arrip*l  by  rivers  from 
continents  ami  islamls,  after  their  long  wamlerings,  are 
often  tossed  ashore;  and  sometimes  carry  with  them 
small  animals,  such  as  lizards  and  insects,  which  become 
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Iq  the  Pacific,  with  its  enclused  lagoon, 
steep  angle  at  which  they  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  the 
countries  in  whicli  they  otrcur,  render  it  probable  that 
they  are  the  crests,  as  it  were,  of  submarine  craters; 
and  occasionally  lava  and  volcanic  rooks  have  been  found 
in  their  central  lagoons,  which  have  generally  a  deep 
narrow  passag*^  kept  open  hy  the  efflux  of  the  ocean  at 
low  tides.  —  Coral  foriuations  are  nnnuig  the  oldest  and 
the  newest  Vocks  thiit  come  under  the  n*)tice  of  the  ge¬ 
ologist.  The  ancient  limestones  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  periods,  the  vast  masses  ot  carboniteroiis 
,  limestone  umlerlying  tlie  coal-measures,  the  limestones 
*  of  the  coral  rag,  ami  among  others  <d  the  seconciary  age, 
with  tii*>8e  at  present  in  course  of  formation  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  are  all  essentially  the  same. 
C’orallJi.'c<*Oiis,  a.  Like  coral :  having  the  nature  of 
coral. 

Corallcd.  (lor'ald,)  a.  Furnished  with  coral. 
I’oralliroronH,  a.  [Lat.  corallum,  coral,  and /ero,  to 
hear  or  pnMuce.]  Producing  or  containing  coral. 
Corariif’orm,  a.  Having  the  form  ot  coral. 
Corallii^'eiioiiH,  a.  [Lat.  corallum,  ami  generCy  to 
generate.j  Producing  or  yielding  coral. 
Coralliff'orous*  a.  Coralliferous. 

Coralli'iia,  n.  {Bot.)  The  C«>ralline,  a  genus  of  ma¬ 
rine  plants,  order  Ccramiactcv,  remarkable  for  their 
rigidity,  which  is  mostly  owing  to  a  calcareous  incrus¬ 
tation.  Some  of  tliem  expaml  into  leafy  lobes,  usually 
fau-slmped.  They  are  mostly  abundant  in  tropical  seas. 
C'or'alliiie,  a.  *  Consisting  of  ci>ral ;  like  coral;  cun 
taiiiiiig  coral ;  as.  a  coralliut  bed. 

C'or'alliiiitc,  n.  {Pal)  A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus 
Corallina. 

Cor'ullilc,  «.  [From  coral,  ami  Or.  Uthos,  a  stone.] 
{Min  )  A  mineral  substance  or  pelnticatiun  in  the  form 
of  coral. —  Maunder. 

Cor'nlloid,  Coralloid'al,  a.  [Gr.  koraUiny},  coral 
and  eidos,  form.]  Having  tlie  form  of,  or  hranching 
like.  Coral;  as,  coralloidal  concretions. 

Coral'lum,  n.  {ZoCL)  The  frame-work  or  coral  of  a 
polvp.  —  Dana. 

Corallorlii'za*  u.  [Gr.  koraUwn.  coral,  rixa,  root.] 
{Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants. onler  Orchidacecc.  The  Coral- 
root  or  Dragoii's-ciaw.  C.  ndentorhizn,  inliabiting  old 
woods  from  Carnula  to  Carolina  an*l  Kentucky,  is  a  plant 
without  leaves  or  green  herbage.  The  root  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  simdl,  flesliy  tubers,  artimdate*!  and  branched 
much  like  coral.  Scape  9-14'  high,  rather  fleshy, 
striate,  smootli,  invested  witha  few  long,  purplish-brown 
sheaths.  Flowers  10-20,  in  a  long  spike,  of  a  brownish 
green.  Lip  white,  generally  with  purple  spots.  Capsules 
large,  reflexed,  strongly  ribbe*!. 

Cor'al-rag;,  n.  {Geol.)  A  group  of  the  Oxf*>rd  or  Mid¬ 
dle  Oolite,  consisting  of  continuous  beds  of  petrifie*! 
corals,  attaining  to  a  maximum  thickness  of  170  feet, 
and  iiiterstratifi***!  with  beds  of  oolitic  limestone.  These 
strata  occur  in  the  N.  districts  of  Berkshire  and  \N  ills, 
and  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

Cor'al-root„  n.  (B-t.)  See  Corai.lorhiz\. 

Coi*'ul  so  called  from  the  coral  reefs  it  contains,  is 

that  i)*)rtii>n  of  the  Pacific  0*‘ean  which  Invs  Australia 
on  its  W.,  and  tlie  New  Hebrides  on  its  E.  side. 
Cor'al-troe,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Erythriva. 
Cor'al-worl,  n.  {Bot.)  Same  as  coral-root.  See  CoR- 
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Co'ram  non  Ju'dioo.  [Lat..  before  one  who  is  not 
jmlgo.]  (Laiv.)  Applie*!  to  acts  done  by  a  court  which 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Such  acts  have  no  va¬ 
lidity. 

Co'rani,  in  AV?o  Vork,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  abt. 
60  in.  E.  of  New  York  city. 

Cor'anaoh*  Cor'onaoSi,  «.  [Gael.]  A  Availing  cry 
for  the  *lea*l;  a  loml  lamentation  over  a  corpse.  (Called 
in  Irelnn*!  a  kreti.) 

Corant",  <'oraii'to,  n.  [Fr.  courante.)  A  stately, 
sprightly  dance,  long  gone  out  of  fivshion. 

Cora'to,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  14  m.  S.E. 
of  Barietta;  pop.  24,576. 

Corb,  «.  [Lat.  corbis,  a  basket.]  A  collier's  basket. 

{Arch.)  A  corbel. 

— An  alms-basket.  See  Coru\n. 

Cor'bacli.  Kohuach,  a  small  town  *)f  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  ju'incipality  of  Waldeek,  on  the  Itter,  28  m.  S.W.of 
Casstd  ;  pop.  2,5(KJ.  Near  it,  July  10,  1760,  the  allied 
Englisli  and  Germans  were  defeated  hy  the  French. 
Cor'ban,  n.  [Ileb.  korban,  a  sacrifice.!  alms-basket 
a  receptacle  of  charity  ;  a  gift ;  a  church  almonry. 


“They  think  to  satisfy  all  obligations  to  duty  by  their  corhan 
of  religion."  —  King  Charlta  I. 

{Script.)  A  sacred  gift,  a  present  devoted  to  God,  or  to 
his  temple.  {Matt,  xxiii.  18.)  Tlio  Pharisees,  and  the 
Talnnidisls  their  successors,  permitt***!  even  debtors  to 
defraud  their  cre*lit*>rs  hy  consecrating  their  debt  to 
God;  as  if  the  propel  ty  were  their  own,  and  not  rather 
the  right  of  their  cretlitor. 

—A  religious  ceremony  atiiong  the  Moslems,  perforine*!  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  by  the  slaughter  of  a  certain 
number  of  sheep,  and  distributing  them  as  aims  to  the 
p*)or. 

Cor'bandale,  in  Termmee,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.  ^ 

<’orbeau,  {kor-ho'.)  in  Nrw  )  or/.-,  a  village  ofClinton  co. 

Cor'beil,  «.  [Fr.  See  Coruel.]  {Port.)  A  small  gabion. 
See  Gabion. 

(Arch.)  A  sculptured  basket ;  a  corbel. 

Corbeil,  {koPbni,)  a  town  <»f  France,  dep.  Seine-et-Oise, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Essoiiiie  with  the  Seine,  18  m. 
from  Pari.s  ;  imp*>rtant  for  its  mills  and  tiade  in  flour. 

Cor'bel,  C’or'bil,  [Fr.  corbedle,\\  basket,  Irom  Lat. 
corbicula,  a  little  basket,  *lin).  of  corbie,  a  wicker-bas¬ 
ket.]  (A7‘c/i.)  a  projecting  bracket  often  sculptured 
like  a  modilUon,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  basket,  for 


Fig.  680.  —  corbel-table. 

the  purpose  of  supj>orting  a  superincumbent  object,  or 
for  receiving  the  springing  of  an  arch.  A  corbrl^tablt 
(fig.  680)  is  a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or  cornice 
resting  upon  a  series  of  corbels. 

■V.  a.  To  furnis^h  or  fit  with  corbels. 

Cor'beftsville,  in  yew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

Cor'bie-slop«,  t?.p/.  (Arch.)  Steps  up  the  sales  of  a 
gable,  found  in  old  houses  in  Belgium.  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  *fcc. 

Cor'bie,  Cor'by,  n.  [Fr.  corheau,  from  Lat.  a 

crow-.]  In  Scotland,  a  raven  or  crow. 

I’or'clionis*  n.  [From  Gr.  Aor#’o,  I  purge,  in  allusion  to 
the  laxative  properties  of  C.  o/i<o7-7'«s.]  {Hot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  THiacece.  The  most  inip*)rtant  species 
is  cap.’iuJaf'us,  the  Jute-plant,  a  native  of  India.  The 
fibre  called  Jute,  or  Jute-hemp,  is  obtained  from  the 
bark.  It  is  largely  iinp*>rted  into  Europe,  where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  making  coarse  bags,  and  as  a  foinulatitm  for 
iiilerior  carpets.  It  is  also  frequently  mixe<l  with  silk 
in  the  inaimfaclure  of  cheap  satin  fabrics.  It  does  not 
appear  well  adapted  fur  cor<lage,  because  it  w  ill  not  bear 
exposure  to  w«  t.  The  species  C.  olitoriin,  commonly 
calletl  Jew's  mallow,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb. 
In  Panama,  the  leaves  of  C.  manpoxensis  are  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea.  See  also  Jute,  p.  1394. 

Cor'ole,  <'or'oulo*  n.  [Lat.  corculum,  dim,  of  cor,  the 
heart.]  (Bot.)  Tlie  embryo  of  a  plant.  See  Embryo. 

Corooba'do,  or  C*)RCovalo,  in  S.  .\merica,  a  volcanic 
mountain  ot  tlie  Amies,  in  Patagmiia,  near  the  Pacific 
Coast,  I.at.  43°  lU'  S..  Lon.  73°  W.  Height,  7,510  feet. 

C’or'oorfiii.  in  Minna^oUt,  a  p(i8t-t*>w-nship  ot  Hennepin 
CO.,  abt.  16  in.  N.W.  of  Minneajmlis  :  7/oj[i.9l4. 

C'or<*ovJi'<lo,  a  nionntain  of  Brazil,  2  ni.  trom  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro;  hciglit.  2,060  feet. 

Corcyra,  "I- pH^xiA,  (/.or-siVo.)  {Arte.  Geog.)  An  island 
in  tin*  Ionian  Sea,  on  Hie  coast  ot  Kpinm.  famous  for 
tlie  shipwn  ck  of  Ulysses,  and  for  the  garden  of  Alcinous. 
It  is  the  modern  Cokfu,  q.  r. 

u.  [  Fr.  corde. :  Lat.  chorda  ;  Gr.  c/oT-rfe.]  A  string  or 
small  tliin  rope,  composed  of  several  strands  of  yarn 
twisted  together;  anqie;  a  band ;  as,  w-hiji-corrf,  sash- 
cord. 

—A  thick,  ribbed,  cotton-stuff,  need  in  England  for  sports¬ 
men's  pantaloons  ami  gaiters.  See  Corpukoy, 

— A  quantity  of  wood  cut  for  fuel,  so  called  because  for¬ 
merly  nii^asured  by  a  cord  ;  it  is,  generally,  a  pile  8  feet 
long,  4  feet  high,  an*!  4  broad. 

—  A  bond;  a  tie;  that  which  allures  and  bimls;  used  in 
a  metajihorical  sense  ;  as.  the  cords  ot  the  wicked. 

V,  a.  To  bind  with  a  cord  or  rope  ;  to  fasten  with  cords; 
as,  to  cord  a  package  or  parcel. 

— To  pile  up  in  a  certain  quantity  for  measurement;  as,  to 
cord  wood. 

Cord'a^ye,  n.  [Ger.  tauiverk ;  D.  ioutowerk ;  Fr.  manceu- 
vres,  cordage  ;n.  caolame  ;  ^p.jarda,cordaje.]  A  term 
used  to  denote  all  manner  of  cords  or  ropes,  how  much  so¬ 
ever  they  may  differ  in  size;  but  more  especially  those 
used  in  the  rigging  of  ships.  The  term  cm*«/ is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  to  distinguish  0.  of  small  size,  that  is.  of  Kinall  cir¬ 
cumference;  rope,  to  distinguisli  the  larger  ilescriptions 
of  C. ;  and  cable,  to  distinguisli  the  largest  of  all,  or  the  C, 
used  in  the  anchoring  of  ships.  C.  may  be  inade  of  an  in- 
finiti*  variety  of  material  —  of  everytliing.  in  fact,  which 
is  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately  tenacious,  such  is  tli© 
fibr«*s  *if  various  descrifitlons  of  vegetables  ;  hair,  wool, 
silk,  leathern  thongs,  wire,  Ac.  It  must  neither  be  too 
inm-h  n*>r  too  little  twisted.  Ropes  consist  of  more  or 
fewer  yarns.  HCCor*ling  to  their  thickness.  At  an  aver¬ 
age.  the  fibres  of  heni])  used  in  making  ropes  lose  about 
^  of  their  length  by  twisting,  but  in  the  case  of  cables 
the  loss  is  greater.  Ropes  are  sometimes  made  of  iron 
wire;  and  wlien  properly  manufactured, they  haveboBO 
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fonnd  to  answer  much  better  than  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  Clmiim  are  now  also  substituted  frequently 
for  various  descriptions  of  ropes,  and  hempen  cables 
have  been  generally  superseded  by  iron  chains. 

Cor'Uute,  i’or'daloU,  a.  lleiirt-&haped,  as  the 

leaf  of corUi/oliu. 

Cor'dately,  adr.  Formed  after  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

Cor'4lavillO«  in  Massacftusrtti:^  a  P.  O.  of  Worcester  co. 
Cor^lay  dWrinuiis,  .Marik  An.ne  Cuarlo-ite.  (/.or- 
rfai',)  a  young  Frenchwoman  of  great  beauty  and  cour¬ 
age,  who  became  tlie  imnderess  of  the  re\n»lutionist 
Marat.  She  was  born  at  St.  Satnrnin.  near  in 

Normandy,  176M,  was  the  grand-daugliter  of  the  poet 
Corneille,  ami  was  gifted  with  superior  understanding 
ami  a  warm  heart,  glowing  with  tlie  passion  for  liberty. 
The  books  she  read,  and  the  conversafioii  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  and  exileil  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  roused  in  her 
the  irre.sistible  desire  to  wive,  if  possible,  her  country, 
at  whatever  cost  to  herself.  Marat  appeared  to  her  the 
master-spirit  of  the  atrocities  perpetrate«l  or  threatened, 
and  she  determined  to  rid  the  country  of  him.  That 
she  was  actuateil  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  felt  that  she 
was  about  to  perform  an  act  of  patriotic  heroism,  there 
is  not  the  eliglitest  doubt;  and  as  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  it  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest,  we  give 
the  following  detaikMi  account.  C.  left  her  home,  and 
on  arriving  at  Paris  (July  12,  1793), she  went  to  Marat's 
house,  hut  was  not  admitted.  On  .^attinlay,  the  13th, 
she  purchased  a  laj  ge  knife,  and  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 


Fig.  6vSl.  —  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 


evening  procured  admittance  to  Marat,  with  this  weapon 
concealed  under  her  garments.  She  had  obtained  this 
interview  by  writing  to  liim  that  slio  was  from  the 
seat  of  rebellion,  and  would  “pnt  it  in  his  power  to  do 
Fraufo  a  great  service.”  Marat  was  in  his  bath,  with  a 
stool  by  his  side  to  write  upon,  ami  entering  into  con¬ 
versation  with  lie  j)C>niKMl  with  ferocious  joy  tliefresh 
list  of  victims  with  which  she  pretended  to  supply  him. 
At  the  instant  when  ho  turne<l  aside,  muttering  of  tlie 
chastisement  they  shonUl  receive,  f'.,  with  desperate  de¬ 
termination,  plunged  her  knife  into  bis  bosom,  and  lie 
instantly  expired,  uttering  the  words,  “To  me,  my 
friend?”  Meanwhile  the  maid  remained  culm  and  tran¬ 
quil  as  a  priestess  before  the  altar,  in  the  mid.st  of  the 
tumult  and  confusion.  Plic  was  afterwards  conducted 
a.s  a  prisoner  to  the  Ahbaye.  A  young  man,  who  begged 
to  die  in  her  place,  was  also  condeinne<l  to  death.  Her 
first  care  was  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  lier  father, 
for  disposing  of  lier  life  without  liis  knowledge.  Slie 
then  wrote  to  Barbaron.v  as  follows:  “ To-morrow',  at 
five  o’clock,  my  trial  begins;  ami  on  the  same  day  I 
hope  to  meet  with  Brutus  and  the  other  patriots  in  ely- 
siuin.”  She  appeared  befiire  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
with  a  dignified  air.  ami  lier  replies  w  ere  firm  and  noble. 
She  spoke  of  lier  deed  as  a  duty  which  she  ow'cd  her 
country.  “To  stop  tlie  anarchy  of  France,”  slie  said 
she  did  it.  “I  have  slain  one  man  to  save  a  hundre<l 
thousand  —  a  wretch  to  preserve  the  intioroiit.  I  was 
a  republican  before  tlio  revolution,  and  I  have  never 
failed  in  energy.”  She  was  condemned,  and  led  to  the 
scaffoM,  retaining  her  calmness  and  presence  of  iniml  to 
the  last,  though  piirsuerl  by  the  crowd  with  yells  and 
shouts  of  execration.  She  suffered  by  the  guillotine, 
July  17.1791. 

Cord'ocl, p.  a.  Made  of  ropes  or  cords;  supplied  with 
cords. 

'*  With  a  corded  ladder, 

To  cHoib  celestial  Silvia's  chamber- wiudow.” » 

'—Bound,  tied,  or  fastened  with  cords;  a.*?,  a corrfeti bundle. 

—Striped  or  ribbeil,  as  by  cords  ;  as,  corded  trou.sers. 

—Piled  up  for  measuixuncnt  by  the  cord,  as  wood. 

(//'  r.)  Bound  about  with  coids. 

Coriloliert^,  {kfir-de.‘lejT\)  n.  [Fr.]  {Frd.  TTUi.)  The 
C,  or  Oord-xoearcru,  so  called  from  their  girdle  of  knotted 
cord,  is  a  minor  order  of  Fnnciscans,  or  Gray  Kriars,. 
founded  by  St.  Francis  d’Aasjsi  in  1223,  and  sanctioned 
by  Pope  liotiorins  III.  in  a  bull  published  in  1223. 

Cordelior*^  n.  {F  ench  Jli.d.)  A  republican 

society,  formed  at  Paris  in  1790,  that  receive*!  its  name 
from  their  meetings  being  held  in  a  chapel  which  had 


been  built  by  the  Cordelier  monks.  Danton  was  the 
first  president,  and  among  the  more  celebrated  members 
were  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Kglaiitine, 
Robert,  and  Hebert.  The  V.  demanded  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  1791.  Tliey  also  clamored  for  the  Ueatii  of 
Louis  X\l.,  in  1793;  ami,  in  conjunction  witli  theJa- 
ciibins,  Conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists. 
It  Was  didholved  in  1794. 

C'or'tloliii;;',  a.  Twisting;  tw’ining. 

C’or'dolle,  n.  [Fr..  Irum  coit/c,  a  cord.j  A  tassel,  or 
twisted  mass  of  cord.s  or  yarns.  —  A  hawser  or  tow-line. 

n.pl.  [Named  after  Cordus^  a  German 
I'otanist.J  {Hot.)  The  .Sebastiuis  family,  an  order  of 
jilaiits.  alliance  Solanalrs.  Diau.  5  free  stamens,  axile' 
jilacentm,  and  leafy  cot\ledons,  folded  longitudinally. 
Tlie  Older  consists  ot  11  genera,  including  180  known 
SjMicies,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  tiio  tropics.  The 
fruits  of  many  species  are  edible;  as  those  of  Cordia 
inyxa  ami  latifoUa.,  known  in  India  as  Sebasteiis,  or  Se- 
bastini  plums;  tliose  of  C.  abyaainica,  commonly  called 
the  Wanzey,  a  native  of  Abyssinia;  and  tliose  of  )7ir- 
rouia  rotundifoliay  wliicli  are  used  to  fatten  cattle  and 
poultry. 

C'or'Uial,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ror,  the  heart.]  Reviving; 
invigorating;  restorative;  balmy;  as,  cordiu/ waters. 

“  liuhold  this  cortiiuf  julep  here.”  —  Hilton. 

— Sincere;  hearty;  without  reserve;  warm;  open;  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  heart;  as,  a  Cftrdial  greeting. 

“  With  looks  of  cordial  love."  —  HUtoyx. 

— n.  Anything  that  cheers,  comforts,  gladdens,  revives, 
or  exhilarates. 

**  Some  cordialt  seek  for  to  appease 
The  inward  languor  of  my  wounded  heart."— Spenser. 

(Me.d.)  Any  warm,  stimulating,  and  grateful  liquid, 
acting  a.s  a  stomachic  and  restorative.  Cordials  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  with  essential  oils  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
combined  with  spices  and  sugar;  as  noyean,  clove.-*,  peji- 
permint.  shrub,  loViige,  cuniQOa.  ratafia,  marascliino,  etc. 

Cordial'ity,  n.  [Fr.  torJin/jfe,  from  L.  L  it.  con/iafr/a.s'.j 
Sincerity  ;  warmtli  of  kindness  or  regard  ;  heartiness  of 
liking  or  afTection  ;  as,  to  receive  one  with  coi  dinlify. 

Cor'dializo,  r.  a.  To  make  or  render  cordial ;  as,  to 
cordialize,  gin. 

Cor'dially,  at/r.  Heartily;  sincerely;  with  real,  not 
assumed,  alTection. 

Cor'clialii<*!it>i,  71.  Cordiality;  heartiness  of  liking  or 
good-will. 

Cor'diforni,  a.  [Fr.  cordifonne-l  Cordate;  shaped 
like  tlie  liunian  heart. 

Cordillera. (A-or-c/JZ-yaVn,) M.  [Sp.] ThoSpanish 
name  for  a  chain  of  mountains ;  as,  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes. 

Cor'doii«  71.  [Fr.;  Sp.  cordon^  from  the  root  of  cord.'\  A 
hand  or  riblam  worn  round  the  neck  as  the  badge  of  a 
knightly  order;  a.s,  the  cordon  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

{Arcb.')  The  edge  of  stone  on  the  outside  of  a  build¬ 
ing. —  Weale. 

{Mil.)  A  line  or  series  of  military  posts;  as,  a  cordon 
of  fort.s. 

{Ftn'tif.)  The  coping  of  the  escarp  or  inner  w’all  of 
the  ditcli.  It  is  usually  rounded  in  trout,  and  projects 
one  foot  over  the  masonry.  —  O)nlon  Tianifaire,  a  series 
of  military  posts  stationed  to  cut  off  communication 
with  a  district-  or  country  where  epidemic  disease  is 
raging. 

Cor'dova.  [Sp.  CoreZo^a.]  (.A nc.  Cort/nta,  and  Cofonfa 
patriciu.)  A  celebrated  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  in  And.ilusia,  on  the  Gu;idaiquivir,  73  miles 
N.K.  of  Seville,  and  185  in.  S  S.W.  of  Madrid.  Tlie  city 
occupies  a  large  oblong  sjiace  of  sloping  ground,  en¬ 
closed  by  walls  flanked  with  towers  originally  erected 
by  the  Romans,  and  ufterward.s  repaired,  strengthened, 
and  exteinled  by  the  Moors.  But  a  great  part  of  tliis 
space  is  now  covered  with  ganlens  ami  ruined  buildings, 
ainl  but  little  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Streets 
narr<*vv,  crooked,  ami  dirty ;  and  a  few  only,  either  of  the 
public  or  private  buildings,  are  con>picuous  tor  their  ar¬ 
chitecture.  There  is  a  CiitliiHlral,  whu  h  was  anciently 
a  mosque,  built  by  the  M'an'.s  at  the  end  of  the  8th  cen¬ 
tury,  upon  tlie  ruins  of  a  Gothic  church,  w'hich  is  itself 
believed  to  have  replaced  a  Roman  temple;  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Spain.  Several 
otiier  churches  are  worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  ar¬ 
chitecture  or  their  paintings.  There  is  a  bridge  across 
the  Guadalquivir,  which  was  built  by  the  Moors.  It 
con8i.^ts  of  16  arches,  ami  is  commanded  by  a  Saracenic 
castle.  Mavf.  Pajicr,  hats,  barrels,  silken  fabrics,  and 
a  kind  of  leather,  called,  from  this  town.  Cordovan,  ov 
Cordwain.  The  manner  of  jirejiaring  it  waa  hero  in- 
ventetl  hy  the  Moors.  Its  sale  Ims  now,  however, 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  Pop.  35,606,  C  was,  in 
711,  tak^n  by  the  Moors,  and  for  teveral  centuries  rt-^ 
mained  in  their  p<»ssession.  In  1236  it  was  captured  hy 
Ferdinand  III.,  am)  wa.s  constituted  capital  of  one  of 
tlie  four  ohi  provinces  of  Andalnsia,  witli  the  title  of 
kingdom.  In  ISOS  it  was  occnpi**d  and  pillaged  hy  the 
Frcncli.  It  is  tlie  hirthplaco  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  of 
Lucan  the  poet.  —  The  prov.  is  enclosed  liy  Badajos  ami 
Cimhul  Real  on  the  N.;  by  Jaen  on  the  K  ;  on  the  S.  hy 
Granada,  and  on  the  W.  liy  Seville.  Area^  6.177  sq  ni 
This  prov.  i.s  mountainous  in  the  N..  and  in  the  S.  com¬ 
paratively  level,  with  great  fertility  in  the  plains  and 
valleys,  an«l  Is  rich  in  minerals  in  the  hit^hlands.  Pop. 
358,657.  Lat.  between  37°  12'  and  380  4-4'  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  30  56'  and  5^  32'  W, 

C'or'dovu*  a  city  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  cap. 
of  a  prtiv.  of  same  name,  on  the  River  Frlmero,  387  ni. 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  Lat.  SI®  35'  S..  Lon.  63°  50'  \V.  The 
city  is  well  built,  ami  contains  a  fine  cathedral.  P‘>p. 
in  1869,  41,976.  —  The  province  (the  lid  State  in  iinpor- 


I  tance  of  the  Argentine  Republic)  is  inclosed  by  Santiago 
La  Rioja,  San  Luis,  and  Santa  Fe.  Mountainous  am! 
moderately  fertile  in  the  N.  am)  W.,  it  U  nearly  deso¬ 
late  in  the  8.  and  E.  Maize  and  fruits  are  the  chii  f 
produce,  ami  large  imiubt-rs  of  cattle  and  gouts  ar« 
reared.  Pip.  in  1869,  310,608 

C'ordova,  an  inland  town  of  Mexico,  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  50  m.  S.W.  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  72  in.  E.S.E.  of  Puebla.  Cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics  are  made  here;  but  the  ]irinci]ial  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  inliabitant.1  is  the  culture  of  tobacco  and 
coffee.  The  vicinity  is  extremely  fertile.  Fp.  6,000. 

CordovJi-  in  /nimn\  a  township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  Kiver;  pip.  9  io. 

C'oritovH,  in  Kioifm  ky,  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

l'orcl4»%'a,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Le  Sueur  co.; 
pop.  639. 

C'or'<lovtiii«  n.  A  kind  of  Spanish  leather,  originally 
brought  from  Cordova,  (Spain,)  (j.  v. 

t'or<liiroy',  n.  [Fr.  corde.-du-roi.  the  kings's  cord.]  A 
thick,  ribbed  cotton  stuff,  nseil  for  men's  aiiparel,  more 
particularly  for  sportsmen’s  pantaloons  and  gaiters, 
(Often  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  cord.) 

Cor<luroy'-roa<l,  «.  In  the  U.  ^tate8  and  Canada,  a 
roadway  formed  by  logs  laid  siile  by  side  across  it;  —  so 
culled  from  its  rough  and  ribbed  surface  reseiubling 
corduroy. —  W'rhster. 

Cord'Yvain,  71.  See  Cordovan. 

Cor<lwaiiior,  {kord'wdn-i'r,)  n.  [Fr.  corduancr.']  Origi¬ 
nally,  a  worker  in  Cordovan,  or  Cordwain,  a  kind  of 
Spanish  leather.  —  Aslioemaker;  a  worker  in  leather; 
as,  the  Conqiany  of  Cordwaimrs,  (London.) 

Cor<I'*\voo<l,  7i.  Wood  cut  for  fuel  in  certain  lengths, 
an<i  measured  hy  the  cord.  (</.  v.) 

Core,  n.  [Fr.  cceur ;  Lat.  cor,  the  heart.]  The  Iicart  or 
inner  part  of  a  thing;  particularly,  the  central  part  of 
fruit  containing  the  kernels  or  seeds;  as,  the  core  of  a 
subject,  the  core  of  an  apple,  Ac. 

"  Tliey  wasteful  cat 

Through  buds  and  bark,  iuto  the  bluckeucd  core.'"  ^rfiomson. 

{Mctall.)  The  internal  mould,  which  forms  a  hollow 
in  the  casting  of  metals. 

{Mining.)  In  Cornwall,  Eng.,  u  division  of  tin-miners' 
lime  and  labor. 

{Farriery.)  A  malady  among  sheep,  resembling  the 
rot.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  Kngland.) 

— V.  a.  To  take  out  the  core  of;  us,  to  core  a  fruit. 

Core'a-  (called  by  the  natives  CUaou-aeen,  by  the  Chinese 
Ke.aou-le,  and  by  the  Mantchoo-Tartars,  iSo//<o.)  a  mari- 
timo  country  of  N.E.  Asia,  tributary  to  China,  consisting 
of  a  vast  oblong-shaped  iieninsnia,  with  an  adjoining 
purlion  of  the  coiitim'nt.  ami  a  vast  number  of  islands. 
The  whole  of  the  territories  lie  between  Lat.  33°  and  43' 
N.,  and  Lon.  123°  60'  and  129°  30'  E.,  having  E.  the  Sea 
of  Japan;  S.  the  Strait  of  Corea;  W.  tlie  Yellow  Sea, 
and  Gulf  of  Leao-tong;  N.W.  tlie  prov.  Leao-tong;  ami 
N.  Mautclioo-Tai  tary,  (from  wiiich  it  is  separated  by  a 
mountain-chain,)  ami  thuThu-meii  kiaiig  River.  Length, 
N.W.  to  S.E..  660  m.:  average  breadili  of  tlie  peninsula, 
abt.  160  m.  O.  is  generally  niountaiiiou.'i.  All  the  jirincipal 
rivers  run  W.,  ami  discharge  themselves  into  the  Yellow 
Sea;  the  cliief  is  the  Ya-lu-kiang  in  the  N.W.,  which  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  about  22  m.,  and  for  small 
Vessels  for  about  120  m.,  above  its  mouth.  Tlie  climate 
in  the  N.  is  very  rigorous;  but  in  the  S.  cotton,  rice,  and 
hemp  are  produced.  Agriculture  may  be  better  farther 
inland,  but  on  the  coast  it  is  much  m-gleeted.  The 
mountainous  parts  of  the  N.  are  covered  with  forests; 
pines  are  very  common  on  the  coasts.  Oxen,  hogs,  and 
otlier  common  domestic  animals  are  reared.  Fanlhers, 
bears,  wild  boars,  cats,  dogs,  sables,  and  deers  are  found ; 
caymans  of  30  to  40  feet  in  lengtli  are  said  to  be  met 
witli  in  the  rivers,  and  venomous  serpents  are  not  rare. 
The  Coreans  are  superior  in  strength  and  stature  to  tlio 
Cliiiies©  ami  Japanese,  but  they  are  inferior  to  eitlier  in 
mental  energy  and  capacity.  They  are  gross  in  their 
habits,  eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  excess.  Their  dress 
is  very  similar  to  tiuit  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  do  not 
cut  ort'  their  hair.  Their  language  is  peculiar;  diflering 
from  those  of  their  iinniedinte  neighbors.  In  W'riting 
they  use  alphabetic  characters,  tliough  the  symbolic 
characters  of  the  Chinese  are  also  understood,  and  some¬ 
times  resorted  to.  They  have  a  copious  literature,  ami 
are  fond  of  reading,  as  well  as  of  innsic,  dancing,  and 
festivities.  Polygamy  is  permitted.  The  religion  of  the 
upper  order  is  that  of  C<»nfncius,  while  tlie  mass  of  the 
people  are  attaclied  to  Buddhi.sm;  but  neither  appears 
to  have  much  influence.  Cliristianity  was  introduced 
by  the  Japanese,  but  is  now  extinct.  Their  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Japan,  their  best  known  export  being  a 
very  fine  ami  transparent  fabric  woven  with  the  filaments 
of  the  Urtica  jajmnca.  The  government  is  very  jealous 
of  any  intercourse  with  foreigners.  No  Chinese  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  in  Corea,  nor  any  Corean  to  leave  his  own 
country.  Europeans  are  scarcely  ever  suffered  to  lan<!, 
or  remain  any  length  of  time  on  the  coast :  and  the  N. 
frontier  is  abandoned  for  many  miles,  in  order  that  no 
communication  should  take  place  with  the  Mantchoo- 
Tartars.  Their  junks  do  not  carry  more  tlian  200  tons, 
and  are  quite  unmanageable  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  only 
coin  in  circulation  is  of  copper;  hut  payment  is  often 
made  in  silver  ingots.  C.  is  divided  into  8  provinces. 
King-hi-tao,  the  capital,  is  placed  on  the  Kiang  River,  in 
abt.  37°  40'  N.  Lat.,  an*l  127°  20'  E.  Lon.,  or  abt.  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  kingilom.  Tlie  government  is  said  to  he  des¬ 
potic.  ami  justice  very  rlirid.  The  Chinese  interfere 
but  little  with  tlie  Internal  administrathm  of  C*»rea;  but 
tlie  king  cannot  assume  the  ^mvernment.  nor  choose  his 
successor  without  the  authority  of  tlie  Court  of  Pekin, 
to  which  he  sends  tribute  four  times  a  year.  The  Corean 
ambassador  is  treated  at  Pekin  with  but  little  oousidero' 
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tion.  —  ffist.  Coroa  is  reported  to  have  been  civilized  by 
the  Cliiiiose  sovereign  Kliil-su,  ubt.  1,120  years  n.  c.  It 
was  invaded  sind  conquered  by  the  Japanese  in  1602, 
who,  however,  abandoaed  their  coinjuest  in  1**08.  The 
Coreans  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cldim  during  their 
struggle,  C.  has  since  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
Cliinese  empire.  K'<tim.po7>.l?,000,000.  See  Supplement. 

«.  A  joint  regent  or  ruler. 

Core'icisv,  n.  The  Squash-bug,  a  family  of 

Hemiptf^ra^  conipri  ing  bu  gs 
whieb  have  tlio  body  oblung-oval. 

They  are  chietly  abundant  in 
tropical  countries.  The  Diator 
hiUneatus  (Fig.  682),  a  native  of 
Brazil,  1ms  very  singular  leaf-like 
appendages  to  the  tibiid  joints  of 
its  hind  legs.  This,  however,  is 
Common  to  many  other  species. 

The  smell  of  these  insects  is  mo:>t 
peculiar,  being  veryfar  from  agree¬ 
able,  and  having  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  it  l)y  no  means  pleas¬ 
ing.  To  the  genus  rorrus  belongs 
the  cornimni  sqnash-bug,  C.  tristiSy 
of  this  country.  It  isabouthalfan 
inch  long,  rusty  bhu  k  above, dingy 
o(’hr«vyelio\v  beneatli,  and  passes 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  state;  and 
wlien  the  vines  of  the  squash  jnit 
forth  a  few  rough  leaves,  it  col¬ 
lects  beneath  them,  and  soon  begins  to  lay  eggs,  which 
it  fastens  in  elusters  to  the  under  side. 

n.  Joint  (»r  corresponding  relation. 

i’o-rel'ali  VO,  n.  See  Correlative. 

Corel'la,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  on  the  Alania. 
IJ  10,  W.  of  Tudela;  pnp.  5.-'>52. 

C^^rerii,  ARcwfiEi.o,  an  Italian  musical  composer,  B. 
!(>•>.;  He  was  very  celebrateil  for  Ids  skill  sis  a  violinist, 
and  when  he  visitecl  Uerniaiiy,  in  B<80,  Wiis  received 
wiili  the  grestt'-st  honors,  both  fi-oni  sovereigns  ami 
people.  He  had  in  his  lat<T  years  the  patronage  of 
Cai'dinal  Ottuboni.  His  WTirks,  e>p-Tia!ly  the  Tioelo 
Cinicf’rtns^  are  very  highly  esteemed  for  the  highest 
. Id. 


fainedbyking  Alcinous.  It  became  afterward.^  acelo¬ 
brated  colony  and  naval  station  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
a  (inarrel  between  it  and  the  mother  country  led  to 
the  reloponnesiau  war.  It  belonged  successively  to  the 
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LEAF-LEDGED  C0BBU8. 
{I>iator  bilineatua.) 


are  very 
,  qualities  of  musical  cotnpoMtion. 
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Corentyii' (or  Corant vn)  Ui  vor,  in  S.  A nieriea, rising 
in  .Mount  Aearat,  tlow.s  from  N.,  ami  sejiarating  Britisli 
and  Diit.  h  Guiana,  enters  the  Atlantic  l»y  an  a?stnary 
aid.  2' m.  across  at  its  month,  in  Lat.  6°  N.,  Lon.  57®  W. 

Coreop'MJ^,  n.  [Gr.  fcon.s’,  a  bug,  ojthin,  appearance. | 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  A ateracf o'.  The  genera! 
characters  of  the  genus  are  as  follows  :  Involucre  double, 
each  6-lOdeaved  ;  receptacle  chaffy;  uchenia compressed, 
emarginate,  eacli  commonly  with  a  2-toothed  pappus: 
leaves  mostly  opposite ;  rays  rarely  wanting.  Among 
the  species  belonging  to  this  country  is  the  Tick-seed 
sunflower,  C.  Irichospi^rma.  It  is  a  smootli,  branching 
plant,  1-2  feet  high,  with  a  panicle  of  large,  sliowy,  yel¬ 
low  heads ;  achenia  crowned  with  stout,  lusjdd  awns.  It 
is  found  in  wet  grounds  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Caridinas,  and  blossoms  in  August. 

Cor'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  wdiich,  cores. 

Core  Sound,  in  iV.  C-xroUfm.  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  joins  Pamlico  Sound. 

Core'siis,  {Myth.)  A  priest  of  Bacchus  nt  Calydon,  in 
Bceotia,  deeply  enamored  of  the  nymph  C  ilUrhoe,  who 
treated  him  with  disdain.  He  complained  to  Bacchus, 
who  visited  the  country  with  a  pc^stileuce.  The  Caly- 
doiiians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  god 
by  8acrifi«-ing  Callirhoe  on  his  altar.  Accordingly,  the 
nymph  was  led  to  tlie  altar,  when  Cl,  who  was  to  sacrifice 
her,  forgot  his  resentment,  and  stal)beil  himself.  Cal¬ 
lirhoe,  conscious  of  lier  ingratitmle  to  the  love  of  (\. 
killed  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  which  ufter- 
waids  bore  her  name. 

Coretoiii'tti,  n.  [Gr.  A*or?,  the  pupil,  and  Umnnny  to 
cut.]  {Surg.)  A  name  applied  to  various  operations  for 
tlie  formation  of  artificial  pupils.  —  Duuglison. 

^"orf,  n.  [Dan.]  A  basket  used  in  coal-mines.  —  A  l)a.sket 
employed  in  fishing.  —  A  shed,  hut,  or  nuike-shift 
building. 

Corfe'  ilastlo,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Dor¬ 
setshire,  situate  in  tlie  peninsula  or  island  of  Purbeck, 
5  m.  from  VVarcham.  Fop.  2,000.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  castle,  at  tlie  gales  of  which  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  was  assju^sinated,  March  18,  079,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  his  stepmother,  Elfrida.  Subsequently  King 
John,  in  his  wars  with  the  barons,  deposited  bis  regalia 
in  it,  for  security.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  defended  for 
King  Charles  I.,  by  Lady  Bankes,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  John  Bankes;  but,  in  1645-6,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  who  dismantled  it. 

Corftl^  (A*or-/oo'.)  (anc.  Cbrcvra,)  an  island  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  the  most  impi»rtant,  though  not  the  largest,  of  the 
Ionian  islands.  It  lies  betwreen  Lat.  39®  2(y  and  39®  50' 
N.,  and  Lon  19®  35'  and  20®  6'  E. ;  off  the  S.  part  of  the 
coast  of  Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
ChanjiplofCorfUy  only  3-5ths  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  N. 
extremity,  6  m.  at  its  S.  extremity,  and  15  m.  in  the 
centre.  (\  is  41  ra.  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  in  the  N.,  20  m.  Area^  227  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  hilly;  the  peak  of  St.  Salva<ior  in  the 
N.W.  rises  2,979  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streams  are 
small,  and  mostly  dried  up  in  summer;  climate  mild. 
The  most  elevated  lands  are  rugged  and  barren,  but  tlie 
plains  and  valleys  are  fertile.  Oil  is  the  great  staple  of 
this  isle,  which  has.  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  olive  wood.  C.,  the  cap.,  is  tlie  <»nly  town  wortliy 
of  notice.  This  island  is  believed  to  be  the  country  of 
Phceacia  or  Scheria  mentioned  by  Homer,  on  wliich 
Ulysses  was  wrecked  and  afterwards  hospitably  enter- 
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now  stands,  the  town  is  still  of  considerable  extent,  but 


apostrophe ; 

Where  is  thy  grandeur,  Corinth  ?  Shrunk  from  sight, 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  aud  thy  ramparts'  height; 

Thy  god-Uke  fanes  aud  palaces  1  Oh,  where 
Thj  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fair? 

Keleuilfss  war  has  pour’d  around  thy  wall, 

Aud  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall  1 


Fig.  683. — CORFU. 

Eastern  empire,  the  Normans,  and  the  Venetians.  It  was 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  ceded  by  that  power  to  Greece 
in  1864.  Fctp.  74,138. 

Corfu',  a  city  and  port  on  the  E.  side  of  the  above  island, 
of  which  it  is  the  ciipital.  It  is  in  l.ut.  39®  37'  39"  N., 
Lon.  19®  56'  34"  E.,  in  tl>e  channel  of  Corfu,  here  about 
5  m.  wide.  It  consists  of  a  town  aiui  citadel,  both  forti¬ 
fied;  and  has  several  suburbs,  one  of  wliich  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ctrreyra.  The 
harbor  between  the  island  of  Viilo  and  the  city,  where 
vessels  anchor  in  from  12  to  17  fathoms  water,  is  safe  and 
commodious.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  u  Greek  archbishop. 
Fq^.  25,000. 

Corfu,  in  New  Yorh,  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co. 
i’or'fulo,  n.  (6’eoy.)  A  native  of  Corfu,  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands. 

Cori»<*OOU»,  (AvT-re-d'sAus,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  corVacews,  from 
con’wwi,  Gr.  chorion,  any  skin,  Icailu-r.J  Consisting  of. 
or  resembling,  leather;  tough;  us,  coHaccuus  concre¬ 
tions. 

{Bot.)  Leathery,  thick,  and  tough. 

Coria.n'der,  n.  \BoI.)  The  Eugliah  name  of  the  genus 
CoRi  \ndrum,  q.  V. 

Coriuu'<lriiill,  n.  [Lut. ;  Gr.  koruinmm — probably  from 
horcy  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  a'lvlros.  gen.  of  a/ier,  a 
man,  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  the  pupil 
of  the  eye;  Fr.  coriandre.j  {Bot.)  Tlie  Coriander,  a  gen. 
of  plants,  order  Apiacect.  Tlie  species  C.  siativuiUy  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  tor  its  seeds,  which  are  used 
ill  the  E.  for  flavoring  dislies  and  curry-powder,  and  in 
this  country  for  tlie  purpo.sesof  th^?dl^tiller,contectione^, 
and  pharmaceutist.  They  have  a  pwuliar  odor  and  warm 
aromatic  taste,  due  to  the  presenctM.i  u  yellowish-colored 
volatile  oil.  Tliey  are  carminative,  but  are  chiefly  used 
ill  medicine  to  cover  tlie  taste  of't»lhcr  <Irug8. 

n.pl.  [  iiut.  coriwwi,  a  hide.]  {Hot.)  A  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  shrubby  Exogens,  inhabiting  Chili,  Peru, 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  a  few  other  places.  It  is  placed 
by  Do  Candolle  directly  aftt-r  Gc/mac«p,  a  niembt-r  of 
the  Rutal  alliance,  with  which  it  agreesin  some  respects, 
but  from  which  it  dilfers  essentially  in  being  ap(*car- 
polls.  The  question  of  their  aftinily  is  still  unsettled. 
Their  sensible  properties  are  of  a  poisonous  nature.  , 
Corig'liAno,  {ho-rtt'l-ya'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  6  m. 
from'  Ross.ino.  Munf.  M’oolleiis  and  cloth,  i'’--/).  10,624. 

a  sea-port  town  of  Mindostaii,  prov.  N.  Cir- 
cars,  disl.  Rajalimundry,  and  33  m.  S.  E.  ot  tliat  tow’ii : 

I, at.  16®  40'  N.,  Lon.  82®  4t'  E.  E.xcepting  Blackwood's 
Harbor,  Coringjv  Bay  contains  the  only  smooth  water  to 
bo  found  on  the  W.sido  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  during 
the  S.NV.  monsoon. 

Corin'na.,  a  celebrated  poete.9s,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  appellation  of  the  Lyric  Muse.  She  composefl 
a  great  number  of  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
have  come  dt»wn  to  us;  and  five  times  obtained  the  po¬ 
etic  wreath  from  her  great  competitor,  Pindar.  She 
flourished  in  the  5th  cent.  b.  c.,  and  a  tomb  was  erecte<l 
to  her  memory  iu  her  native  city,  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia. — 
C.  is  also  the  name  of  u  celebrated  novel  by  Madame  de 
Stael. 

Coriii'na,  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
P'q)  1,513. 

Corin'iia  C’oufre.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  the 
above  township,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Augusta. 

Cor'intli.  [Gr.  Konfitho.ii.]  A  famous  city  of  Greece 
w’itliiu  the  Morea  (anc,  Peloponnesus),  near  the  isthmus 
of  the  same  naino,  between  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  (CV 
rinthiacus  Sinus)  on  the  W.,  and  of  yEgina  Si 

nus)  on  the  E.,  48  m.  W.  of  Athens  ;  Lat.  37°  53'  37"  N., 
Lon.  22®  52' 5"  E.  C.  was  de.«troyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1858,  and  has  now  but  few  remains  of  its  ancie  nt  splendor. 
The  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  arc  still  discernible, but  the 
principal  and  only  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is 
the  citadel  or  ACROCoRiNTHCB,  q.v.  — C.  was  first  founded 
by  Sisyphus,  sou  of  .^<dus,  a.  m.  2616,  and  received  its 
name  from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  by  L.  Mummius,  the  Homan  consul. and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  146  u.  c.  The  govt,  of  C.  was  monarchical 
till  779  B.C.,  when  oflicers,  called  Prylanes,  were  insti- 
tute<l.  Its  inhabitants  formed  numerous  colonies,  and 
Paul  preached  the  gimpel  in  it  for  upwards  of  a  year. 
After  the  taking  of  Cmistantinople,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  Irom  whom  it  was  retaken  in  1687,  by  its 
former  possessors,  the  Venetians,  In  1715  it  was  again 
possessed  by  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  1823.  As  it 
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Fig.  684.  —  CORINTH. 

Corlntli*  (Isthmus  op.)  a  narrow  neck  of  sterile  land, 
separating  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  from  that  of  .Egina,  and 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  the  Morea  with  the  rest 
of  Greece.  It  is  20  m.  long,  with  u  varying  breadth 
of  from  4  to  8  m. 

C'or'iiifti,  in  Georgia,  a  township  of  Heard  co.,  135  m. 
W.  of  Milledgeville  ;  pop.  693. 

—A  village  of  Sumter  co.,  aid.  lOa  m.  S.W.of  Milledgeville. 

C'orilltll«  in  TllHwis,  a  post-office  of  M  illiarnson  co. 

Corinth,  in  Missi.'isippi,  a  post-village  of  Tislieminp^ 
CO.  The  Confederates  were  compelled  to  evacuate  this 
town,  May  30, 1862.  On  Oct.  3d  of  the  same  year,  Gen. 
Van  Dorn,  with  about  36,000  meu  under  his  commanil, 
attempted  to  recapture  C.,  then  occupied  by  Gen.  Mm. 
S.  Hosecrans  witli  a  force  of  20.0u0  men.  The  battle, 
interrupted  by  the  night,  was  renewed  before  dawn  next 
morning.  A  party  of  Confi'derates  succeeded  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  town,  and  captured  the  head-quarters  ot  Gen. 
Hosecrans;  but  after  a  very  severe  struggle,  that  at  one 
moment  turned  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  assailants 
were  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  whole  Confederate  force 
retreated  southward.  Gen.  Hosecrans  reported  his  loss 
at  2,3.59,  of  whom  315  were  killed,  among  whom  was 
Gen.  Ilackelmun  ;  he  estimated  that  of  the  Confederates 
at  9.363,  of  whom  1,423  were  killed.  5,692  wounded,  and 
2.248  prisoners.  The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  14 
flags,  2  guns,  and  3,3()0  small  arms. 

Cor'iiittl*  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  CO.,  20  m,  N.V.  of  Bangor;  pop.  1,462, 

Cor'intli*  in  Aew  York,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga 
CO  ,  about  52  miles  N.  of  Albany,  on  tlie  Hudson  River; 
p'p.  1,500. 

Coriiitli,  in  I'crwoMf,  a  j»ost-township  of  Orange  co. ; 
pop.  1.470. 

Corlii'tliiao.  u.  [From  Corinth.]  Pertaining  to  Cor¬ 
inth.  a  Greek  eitv. 

Coriii'tliiaii  Order,  n.  {Arch.)  One  of  thetive  onlers 
of  arcliileclure.  similar  to  the  Ionic  in  many  respects, 
the  same  form  of  base  being  used,  and  a  similar  entab¬ 
lature.  The  great  point  of  difference  is  the  capital, 
wliich  is  richly  ornamented  with  the  leaves  of  the  olive? 
or  acanthu.**,  although  the  acanthus  is  said  to  belong 
rather  to  the  Composite 
onier.  The  proportions 
between  tlie  column  and 
entablature  is  the  same, 
the  entablature  being 
tlie  Inughtof  tlie  column ; 
but  the  column  itself  is 
more  slender  and  grace¬ 
ful  than  !h<»Srt  belonging 
to  the  other  orders.  Tlie 
base  is  half  a  diameter, 
and  tlie  capital  rather 
more  than  a  diameter,  or 
alioiit  70  minutes.  It  is 
said  that  the  Corinthian 
capital  was  originated  by 
Callinsachus.  a  sculptor  (d* 

Corinth,  who  flourished 
abt.  540  B.C.,  and  that  it 
was  suggested  to  him  by 
the  beautiful  appearance 
of  tbe  leaves  of  a  root 
of  the  acanthus  growing 
round  the  sides  of  a  bas¬ 
ket  which  had  been  placed 
upon  it.  The  basket  had 
been  covered  with  a  tile, 
and,  when  tlie  leaves 
reached  it.  they  had 
curled  over  in  an  outward 
direction,  forming  a  kind 
of  volute.  The  extent  of  enrichment  of  the  column  de* 
pends  on  the  degree  of  adurmuent  given  to  the  eutabla* 
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ture.  In  interior  decorations  the  flntinp:  of  this  column  [ 
is  soinetiines  up  t(»  about  of  llie  entire  height; 

with  wliat  is  termed  cablin;/,  whicli  may  be  carved  iiij 
various  forms.  From  Ibe  di-licaey  of  itsproporlions  and 
the  richness  of  its  decorations,  it  has  lieen  called  the 
or*ler  by  Scainozzi.  Among  the  t>rincipai  re¬ 
maining  examples  of  the  t>rder  at  Rome  are  tlie  temple 
of  .Mars  Ultor,  the  tem|>ie  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  portico 
of  Severus,  and  the  rantheon.  The  Tower  of  tlie  Winds, 
and  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens 
(see  fig.  59 0»  the  only  specimens  of  the  C.  order,  not 
beaig  Roman  work,  to  he  fonml  in  Greece. 

Corill  tliian,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  Corinth. 

»“Iriipnre;  sensual;  luxurious;  resembling  the  old  Corin¬ 
thian  character;  as,  the  Corinthian  laity.” — MiUon. 

~n.  {Gmg.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Corinth. 

—  A  debauchee ;  a  gay  spark  ;  a  rake,  (sometimes  applied 
to  a  courUmn.) 

Coriii'tliit%iiM«  (  Rfisti.es  to  the.)  {Ercl.  Ihit.)  Two 
epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  addrcftsed  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  and  forming  part  of  the  canonical  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  onler  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  scope  of  these  epistles,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  circum.stancGS  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth  by 
the  apostle  Paul  himself  during  a  residence  lli('re  of 
about  IS  m  mths,  between  a.d.  51  and  53.  After  Paul's 
departure  from  Corinth,  Apollos,  an  eloquent  man  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  came  ami  preached  the  g4>spel 
there  with  great  success,  —  watering  what  the  apostle 
bad  planted.  Other  teachers  of  Cliristianity  also  came 
among  them,  and  the  Church  C4ime  to  be  divided  into 
different  sects,  —  some  declaring  for  Paul,  others  for 
Apollos,  some  for  Cephas,  and  some  for  Christ.  The 
converts,  too,  were  partly  Jews  and  partly  Gentiles ;  the 
former  contending  strenuously  for  the  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  the  latter  giving  way  to  the  id«)la- 
trons  and  lascivious  priwtices  of  the  heathens.  When 
the  apostle  Paul  received  information  of  this  state  of 
matters,  he  wrote  to  them  his  First  Epistle,  the  contents 
of  wliich  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct 
parts  —  the  one  being  intende<l  to  remedy  the  disorders 
and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church,  the  other 
being  in  reply  to  certain  questions  whicli  the  Church 
h.id  submitted  to  him  for  his  decision  ;  as,  couc«  ruing 
matrimony,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sicrific-^il  to  idols,  anti  touching  the  resurrection  of  the 
de.id.  This  epistle  prmluced  very  different  effects  in  the 
Church.  Many  were  led  to  amend  their  conduct,  and  to 
greater  vigilance  and  zeal  against  the  errors  into  whi<  h 
they  hail  fallen;  while  otliers  were  led  to  cjvst  iminita- 
tions  upon  the  apostle,  and  to  accuse  him  of  levity, 
pride,  arrogance,  and  of  being  persnnaily  contemptible. 
The  great  object  of  the  Second  Epistle  was,  therefore,  to 
defend  himself  against  these  imputations.  He  enlarges 
on  his  spiritual  offi  'e.  enumerates  his  sufferings  and  dis¬ 
asters,  recounts  his  labors,  and  details  his  successes. 
The  great  oratoric-il  power  of  this  epistle  has  always 
been  much  admired.  The  former  of  these  epistles  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  about  a.  d.  57, 
the  latter  about  58.  The  authenticity  of  either  Inus 
scarcely  ever  been  queslionerl ;  but  much  discussion  lias 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  apostle  had  addre.ssed  to  the 
church  at  Corinth  an  eirlier  epistle  than  either  of  these, 
referred  to  in  1  0>r.  v.  9,  in  the  words,  ”  I  have  wTittt*n 
to  you  in  an  epistle.”  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that 
there  wjw  no  other  epistle,  maint.uii  that  tlie  reference 
is  to  the  one  he  was  then  writing. 

Coriol»"iiiiH«  Cvius  M\rcus.  a  celebrated  legendary 
hero  of  Rome.  The  story  respecting  him  is,  th.it  in  a 
war  with  the  Volscians,  the  Romans  besieging  Cori*di, , 
the  capit.il  of  the  V^)lscians,  being  driven  back  to  their 
lines,  .Mirciiis  rallied  his  countrymen,  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  possessed  himself  of  Corioli  ;  for  which  he 
w.is  rewarded  with  a  large  sliare  of  the  spoil,  and  with 
the  surname  of  Ciriolanu^.  Subsequently,  in  disputes 
w’hich  took  pbkco  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei¬ 
ans,  491  B.  c.,  C.  mide  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  he  was  banished.  Stung  by  the  ingratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  lie  joineii  the  Vtilscians,  and  jointly 
with  Tulliis  Antidiiis  led  a  numerous  army  ag.dnst 
Rune.  He  h.id  encamped  within  5  m.  of  the  city,  and 
its  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  when,  at  the  urgent  entrea¬ 
ties  of  his  mother,  Volumniiv,  he  withdrew  his  army. 
The  traditions  iliffer  as  to  his  end;  according  to  some 
he  was  assassinated,  according  to  others  he  went  into 
exile  and  lived  long  among  the  Volscians. 

C’o'rliim.n.  [Lat.j  (Mif.)  A  kin  I  of  body-armor,  form'*d 
of  leathern  scales  placed  in  tile-fasliion  on  j  al»ove  the 
other;  worn  by  Roman  and  Gothic  soldiers,  Ac. 

(Anat.)  The  basis  of  the  skin,  or  true  shin,  consisting 
of  a  vasi'ular  and  fibnvceUnlar  tissue,  of  jnterlac<*d. 
dense,  but  elastic  filaments.  It  rests  on  the  siihcntaiie- 
ous,  cellular  tissue,  aud  is  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
scarf  skin. 

Co-ri'  val,  n.  A  competitor;  a  fellow-rival.  I 

— 15.  a.  To  rival  another;  to  assume  equality  with. 

Co-rTvalry,  Co-ri'val^hip.  n.  Fcllnw-rivalrv 

Cork,  n.  [Ger.  Dm.  kurk ;  L\X..  co' trx.\  The  thick 

and  spongy  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  {Qiurcus  suhrr.\ 
Linn.),  abundant  in  the  dry,  mountainous  districts  in 
the  S.  of  France,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  I 
Algeria.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or| 
more,  has  a  striking  reseinblan'‘e  to  the  Qnfirr}is  Her,  or  I 
evergreen  oak,  and  attains  a  groat  age.  After  arriving 
atacertJiin  state  of  maturity,  it  periodically  shells  itsl 
bark;  but  this  valuable  product  is  found  to  bo  of  a| 
much  better  quality  when  it  is  artificially  removed  fro4« 
the  tree,  which  may  be  effected  without  any  injury  to| 
the  latter.  After  a  tree  has  attained  to  the  age  of  from 
20  to  30  years,  it  may  he  barked;  and  the  operation  1 


may  be  subsequently  repeated  once  every  8  nr  10  years,  1 
the  (piality  of  the  (\  improving  with  the  iiicn-asing age | 
of  the  tree.  The  bark  is  taken  off  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  trees  that  are  regularly  stripiJed  are  said  to 
live  for  150  years  or  more,  f’  is  light,  porous,  readily 
coinpreHsihle,  and  wonderfully  elastic.  It  may  he  cut 
into  any  sort  of  figure, and  nutwitbstnnding  its  porosity, 
is  nearly  impervious  to  any  common  liquor.  These 


qualities  make  it  superior  to  all  other  substances  for 
stoppers  for  bottles,  ill  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is 
principally  made  u.se  of.  It  is  also  einployeil  as  buoys 
to  float  nets,  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  water-proof  slioes,  ami  in  various  other  w.tys. 
iP'fore  being  manufactured  into  stoppers,  the  C.  is 
cliarred  on  each  side;  this  makes  it  contract,  lessens 
its  porosity,  and  coiiNcqiiently  fits  it  the  better  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  communication  between  tlie  external  air  and 
the  liquid  in  the  bottle.  Spanish  black  is  made  of  cal- 
cim-d  (\  'rh«  Greeks  and  Romans  were  both  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  C.  They  seem  also  to  liave  occasionally 
useil  it  as  stoppers  for  vessels,  (Plin.  Hht.Kat.  xvi,  8;) 
but  it  was  not  extensively  employed  for  this  jiurposo 
till  the  17th  cent.,  when  glass  bottles,  of  which  no  men¬ 
tion  is  maile  before  the  15lli  cent.,  began  to  bo  generally 
introduced.  The  manufacture  of  b»*ttlc-C*.  is  a  consi«i- 
erable  source  of  wealth  in  the  French  dep,  of  Gironde, 
which  produces  annually  abt,  125,000  quintals  of  C.  To 
supply  I  ho  demand  of  the  manufacture,  which  annually 
consumes  155, WO  quintals,  30,000  quintals  of  rou;^h  t\ 
are  imported  from  Catalonia.  The  annual  production 
amounts  to  1,28.3,000, 0t)0  bottle-C,  valued  at  about 
S^kl  00,000.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  is  abt.  $600,000. 
In  Spain.  C.  are  made  chiefly  in  S.iu  Felice,  Palafurgell, 
Pelajos,  and  Junquera.  The  chief  seats  of  the  prodm  - 
tion  of  C.  in  Portugal  are  the  provinces  of  Alemlejoand 
Algarve. 

Cork,  1’.  a.  To  stop  bottles  or  casks  with  corks ;  to  con- 
fin>*  or  make  fast  with  a  cork ;  us,  to  cork  a  bung-hule. 

— To  furnish  with  corks. 

Cork,  the  largest  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  and  boundeil  N.  ami  N.E.  hy  Limerick  ami 
Tipperary,  E.  by  Waterford,  W.  by  Kerry,  and  <in  tlie  S. 
by  the  Atlantic  0<!eau.  Arm,  2,8^5  sq  m.  The  surface 
is  beautifully  varied,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing 
principally  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  ami  potatoes.  The  js. 
coast  abounds  witli  excellent  liarbors.  The  Lee,  Gandon, 
Bbwkwater,  Hen.  Funcheon,  Gride,  and  Awbeg  rivers 
intersect  it.  Its  lakes  are  numerous.  exclusive 

of  the  city  of  Cork,  516.046.  Tliis  county  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  peopled  l>y  Spaniards,  and  up  to 
the  enil  of  the  12th  century  it  formed  a  kingdom  under 
the  Macarthys. 

Cork,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  is  situate  on  the  river 
Lee,  over  which  are  several  elegant  stone  bridges,  138 
in.  S.S.  W.of  Gubliu.  The  public  buildings  are  geuerailyof 
a  plain  exterior.  C.  possc.-^ses  several  scientitic  in>titn- 
tions.  Man/.  Sail-cloth,  sheeting,  paper,  leather,  glue, 
gl.uss,  iron,  and  gloves.  Tlie  city  expiirts  large  ipianti- 
ties  of  salt  provisbuis,  with  hliles,  butter,  flour,  pork, 
and  other  Irish  jiroiluce.  C.  stands  abt.  15  m.  from  the 
sea,  and  its  harbor,  or  the  Cove  of  Cork,  (7.  r.,)  9  m.  below 
the  town,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  Its  safety  aud  ca¬ 
paciousness.  l*np.  8(»,121. 

Cork*  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Butts  co. 

i'ork*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Corked*  (korkt,)  a.  Possessing  a  corky  ta'jfe. 

“  The  msjor  swore  the  wine  was  corked."  —  yoctes  AmbroniancB. 

Cork'-fosHil*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  amianthus,  re¬ 
sembling  cork. 

Cork'iii;!r-|>iii.  n.  A  largo-sized  pin,  formerly  used 
lor  lastening  female  head-dress. 

"  When  you  put  a  clean  pillow-case  on  ...  be  sure  to  fasten  it 
with  three  corking-pim.”  —  Hwi/t. 

C'ork'-jarkot*  n.  A  jack«‘t  constructed  of  pieces  of 
cork  nmii*r  a  canvas  covering,  used  by  persons  when 
learning  to  swim. 

<'ork'isorow,  n.  A  screw  to  draw  corks  from  bottles. 

<'ork'-tri»e*  w.  (Bot.)  Qurreus  tuhn\  See  Cork. 

Cork  y,  a.  Consmting  of  cork ;  resembling  cork. 

‘  Sind  fast  bis  corkjf  arsis.”  Shak$. 


Corleone,  (kor'lai-o-nai,)  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  a  hill  nea»* 
tlie  source  of  the  Gelici,  20  m.  from  Palermo ;  pop.  14, (KM). 

C'orm*  i'or'iiiiiM*  n.  [Gr.  kormos,  a  trunk  or  stem.] 
(Bot.)  A  solid,  underground  stem,  which  does  not  spread 
by  sending  out  rootn,  but  remains  in  a  rouridetl  lorrn. 
It  oi  ciirs  in  the  tulip,  crocus,  and  in  many  other  mono- 
cotyledonous  jilants.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  naU  by 
producing  annually  small  conns,  or  thickened  brunches. 
It  differs  from  a  bulb  in  being  solid. 

Cormoiiiii'*  Louis  Marie  de  la  Have,  Vicomte  dr.  a 
French  political  writer,  11.  in  Paris,  1788,  was  at  the  age 
of  22  caileil  to  the  Council  of  Slate.  lie  was  made  a 
baron  hy  Louis  XVIIl.,  a  viscount  by  Chaile-!  X..  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  from  to  1>*46;  dislin- 
guisliing  himself  as  much  by  the  originality  ol  his  vii  ws 
as  by  the  indepemlence  of  his  character.  C.  who  is  by 
profession  an  advocate,  lias  opposed  everj'  party  in  turn, 
and  has  proviul  himself  tlie  consistent  friend  of  sia-ial 
and  iiolitical  jirogress.  He  has  written  the  best  treatise 
on  administrative  law  published  in  France,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  political  pumjihlets,  under  the  jiseiidonym  of 
‘•Timpp.  ’  His  work  Btndfs  .^ur  les  Oratrurs  Paylemen- 
tnirrs  has  passed  through  above  20  editions.  Member 
of  the  Council  of  State,  from  the  rise  of  the  2d  Empire, 
C.  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1855.  G.  1868. 

Cortiiopliy  teM*  (h'l-m'n-Jitrs,)  n.  (Bot.)  Plants  having 
stems,  as  distinguished  from  Thallojthytes,  or  those  which 
simply  form  cellular  expansions  of  various  kinds,  to 
which  the  term  thallus  is  applied.  Coiniophytes  are 
divided,  according  to  the  internal  structure  of  their 
stems,  into  3  great  classes,  called  respectively  Exogens, 
or  Dicotyledons ;  Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons ;  and 
Acrogens,  or  Acot,\  ledons. 

Cor'morant*  w.  [Fr.  cormorar?.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  family  of 
birds,  ord.  Xatatorrs,  comprising  swimming  birds  wliich 
have  the  tip  of  the  bill  much  hooked,  acute,  and  the  nos¬ 
trils  not  perceptilde.  They  are  many  species,  and  they 
abound  on  the  coasts  of  all  countries.  The  common  cor¬ 
morant,  Gracnlus  carho  of  Gray,  (the  sea-raven  of  the 
ancients,)  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose.  an<l  somidhlng 
like  it  in  shape,  but  with  a  compressed  bill,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  toe  notched  like  a  saw.  Its  plumage  is  black,  with 
greenish  and  purple  reflection;  it  has  a  crest  of  long 
feathers  on  the  head,  ami  numerous  slender  white 
feathers  on  the  liead,  neck,  and  thighs ;  the  tail  is  black, 
and  nmnded.  It  is  a  bird  of  such  insatiable  appetite 
that  its  very  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  voracity; 


Fig.  687.  —  CORMORANT. 


all  sorts  of  fish,  tenants  of  the  lake  or  of  the  deep,  are 
devoured  with  equal  avidity,  and  it  carries  on  its  ravages 
by  night  as  well  as  hy  day.  It  builds  it.s  nest  on  rocks 
on  the  shore,  or  even  on  trees  near  great  lakes,  and  has 
three  or  four  greenish-white  eggs. 

— A  glutton;  a  voracious  eater. 

(’orii*  71.  C'/T-n;  Ger. /.orn  ;  0.  Ger.  c//^mo.  lemo; 

Swed.  A’ar//a ;  Dnu.  hiurnr :  Goth.  allied  to  Lat. 

granum,  Gr.  f.arnon.  any  kind  of  niit.  Pntbable  root 
Sansk.  l.ar,  a  nut.J  A  collective  term  lor  all  seeds  used 
in  making  bread.  The  principal  seeds  of  this  kind  in 
temperali-  climates  are  wlieal,  rye.  oats,  and  barley; 
while  those  of  warm  climates  are  maize,  rice,  and  millet. 
In  this  collective  sense,  the  word  Is  more  commonly 
used  in  !■  ngland  than  in  the  U.  States.  We  have  never¬ 
theless  adopted  it  in  the  present  woik.as  being  less  gen¬ 
eral  and  more  <  liaracteristic  than  the  word  —  It 

is  so  used  generally  in  the  Gible. 

—  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  (which  is  tlie  common  one 
in  this  country,)  it  refers,  in  Amerh  a,  to  uiaize  {htdian 
corn);  in  Scotland,  to  oats;  and  in  England,  to  wheat. 

— .K  grain;  a  single  seed  of  gi’asses  ushI  as  fi*od  for  man 
or  animals;  as.  “A  corn  of  wheat.”  (Jo/in  xii.  25.)  — 
In  this  sense  it  h.as  a  plural 

— Unreaped  grain,  standing  in  the  field  upon  its  stalks; 
grain  in  the  ear,  yet  unthreshed. 

“  All  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
Id  our  austaining  com.”  —  Shake. 

_ A  grain,  seed,  or  small  particle  ;  as,  a  c*/m  of  gunpowder. 

Indian  corn.  See  .Maize. 

Corn,  71.  [Lat.  C07-71M  ;  A r. ;  Heh.^vr(fn ;  Gr.  ^era.t  ; 
Goth,  haurn;  Syriac,  karno ;  Sansk.  (^rnga,  a  horn.] 
(Mrii.)  A  certain  small,  hard,  trouhlesome  excrescence 
on  tile  feet,  arising  from  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis,  and  owing,  generally,  to  irritation,  caused  by 
excessive  pressure  or  friction  on  the  part.  Corns  are  of 
tw'o  kinds — hard  and  soft,  the  latter  being  situated  lav 
tw'een  the  toes.  Frequently  a  bursa,  or  bag,  is  formed 
beneatll^ie  corn,  which  is  apt  to  inflame  and  cause 
great  p;<W#nd  irritation.  In  the  treatment  of  corns, 
the  great  ol»ject  is  to  remove  all  undue  pressure  or  Iric- 
tion,  ami  for  this  purpose  the  boots  or  shoes  should  be 
easy  twid  pliant.  This  may  be  still  further  effected  by 
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protecting  tlie  corn  with  a  small  piece  of  thick  soft  lea¬ 
ther,  spread  vvitli  tliacliylun  or  other  emollient  plaster, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  corresponding  with  the 
size  of  the  corn.  The  feet  shotild  also  he  frequently 
bathed  with  warm  water,  ami  as  mucli  as  possiide  of  the 
corn  carefully  pared  away,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wound  the  most  sensitive  part.  If  the  corn  is  very  sen¬ 
sitive,  it  ought  to  be  occasionally  touched  with  lunar 
caustic;  and  if  much  inflamed,  a  warm  brciid  poultice 
should  be  applied  to  it. 

Corn,  r.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  salt  in  grains:  to  cure 
meat  by  sailing:  as,  coi'nM  beef. — To  granulate;  to 
form  into  small  grains:  as,  to  corn  gunpowder.  —  To 
feed  ahorse  with  corn. 

— To  intoxicate;  sis,  corned  with  strong  beer.  (Csint.) 

Conia'ccsr,  n.  pi.  {B't.)  The  Cornel  or  Eog-wood 
family,  an  order  of  phuits,  allisinco  Vmbdlalc.^-  —  Ih.^G. 
Two-  or  more-celled  fruit,  without  a  double  epigynous 
disc,  tetramerous  flowers,  a  vsilvate  cor'lla.  sind  opposite 
leaves  without  stipules.  There  are  b  genersi  and  40 
species,  trees,  slirnbs,  or,  rarely,  herbs,  natives  of  tlje 
tenijierate  parts  of  .America,  Asia,  and  Kun)j)e.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkal'le  for  tonic,  febrifugal,  and  astrin¬ 
gent  properties.  —  See  Cornus. 

Corna'ceous,  a.  Relating  to  plants  of  the 

order  CornacecF. 

Corna'ro,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  Venice,  of 
whom  three  were  doges  of  the  lepuhlic,  the  1666- 
ISfls  :  the  second,  16*25-1629:  the  third,  1709-1722.  —  Ca- 
TERINA,  descended  from  the  first,  was  queen  of  Cyprus, 
D,  1510,  —  Li  dovico,  another  niemher  of  the  family,  is 
celebrated  for  bis  longevity,  and  works  on  regimen, 
and  Elena  Lucrezia,  as  a  poetess  and  learned 
writer,  1646-1664. 

Corii'-bad^ifor,  n.  In  some  of  the  English  counties, 
a  cant  term  for  a  corn-dealer,  or  corn-chandler. 

Corii'-I>eof.  See  Cor.ned-ueef. 

Corii'biii<l«  n.  (Bof.)  See  Poi.yooxu't. 
i'orn'-broad,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  term  to  denote 
bread  ituide  exelusively  from  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

<’orn'-<*liamller.  n.  A  vender  of  corn  by  retail. 

Corn'*ClJHl,  (i.  Tliat  is  covere<l  with  growing  ci>rn. 

Corn'-cockle,  n.  [Bot  )  Affrostemma  githnt/o,  a  well- 
known,  haml.somo  weed,  of  tlie  genus  Affrost  mina.  grow¬ 
ing  iu  fields,  and  of  a  p.ile-green  color.  Stem  2-6  feet 
high;  llowers  few,  large,  ot  a  dull  purple,  on  long, 
naked  stalks.  Seeds  roiindi.sh,  angular,  purplish-black: 
blossoining  in  ilune. 

Corii'-c*rac*k(‘r,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  S.)  —  Worcester. 

Corii'-frakc*.  n.  {/M)  See  Crake. 

Corn  <’reek.  in  Mab'imn^  traverses  Conecuh  co.,  and 
rtows  into  Coneculi  Elver  from  the  N. 

Corii'-crowlbot.,  n  {Hot.)  See  Eanunoclus. 

Corii'-eilttor,  n.  A  chiropodist;  one  who  extracts 
corns  and  hnnions  from  the  feet. 

{Aijnc.)  A  machine  for  reapingcorn  ;  also,  a  machine 
for  cinqjping  fod<ler  for  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

Corii'-clotls’er,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  cake  made  of 
the  meal  ot  Indian  corn,  wrapped  iu  a  covering  of  husks 
or  paper,  and  baked  under  the  embers. —  Webster. 

Corii'-drill,  n.  {Agric)  A  maebino  f<>r  sowing  corn. 

Cor'nea,  n.  [From  Lat.  cor/mt,  a  born.]  (.4na^)  The 
anterior,  transparent,  convex  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  which,  of  a  firm,  timgb,  j«nd  horn-like  texture,  is 
sometimes  called  the  horn  of  the  eye.  The  C..  like  the 
glass  of  a  watch,  is  let  into  a  rim  in  the  white  or  scle¬ 
rotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
concentric  cellular  lamellae,  or  scales  ;  it  is  cov.Tod  an¬ 
teriorly,  or  on  its  concave  side,  by  a  reflection  of  the 
covering  of  the  aqueous  humor;  and,  in  its  physiology, 
is  of  the  .serous  order  of  membranes. 

Corned'-beef.  n.  Beef  prepared  or  preserved  by  being 
moderately  salted,  and  kept  in  a  close  tub. 

Corneille*.  Pierre,  {knr-na^ye.)  named  The  Greot  by  his 
admiring  contemporaries,  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of 
time,  among  those  brilliant  writers  who  did  honor  to 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  lie  Uiul  not 
been  preceded  by  any  dramatic  writer  whose  gonius  was 
pow’erfiil  enough  to  preserve  his  name  in  general  remem¬ 
brance;  and  himself  preceding  Moliere  by  a  good  many 
years,  and  Racine  by  a  whole  generation,  be  learned  but 
in  part,  and  obeyed  with  rehictance,  those  formal  rules 
which  French  critics  were  beginning  to  teach,  and  to 
which  the  French  drama  was  gradu.dly  submitting  it¬ 
self.  B  at  R(Uien.  1606,  C  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and 
himself  attempte<l  the  same  profession.  But  as  early  as 
his  •26d  ycjir  he  entered  on  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
devotion  to  dramatic  composition.  Ills  first  attempts 
were  six  rhymed  comedies,  and  the  strong  hut  declama- 
t(*ry  tragedy  of  Midte.  These  pieces  were  received  with 
applause  in  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  better;  but 
are  now  admitted  to  have  been  so  feeble  as  to  give  but 
poor  presage  of  the  strength  which  worked  within  him. 
He  was  saved  from  prosecuting  this  career  by  being  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  offend  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  bad 
chosen  him  as  one  of  tlie  men  of  genius  who  were  to 
found  his  French  Academy.  Retiring  to  Rouen,  he 
turned  bis  thoughts  to  tragedy,  and  studied  the  Spanish 
language,  to  have  at  his  command  the  dramatic  stories 
which  it  already  possessed.  The  fruits  appeared  in  1666, 
when  he  presented  bis  romantic  tragedy,  The  Cid.  Its 
success  was  prodigiou.s,  and  was  at  length  allowed  to  be 
deserved,  even  by  the  academicians  who  wished  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  of  Richelieu.  It  is  the  most  famous, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  all  Corneille’s  works.  It  is 
alike  admirable  for  its  skill  of  construction,  its  chival¬ 
rous  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  the  dramatic  power  with 
which  it  depicts  the  conflict  of  opposing  passions.  The 
poet,  however,  was  sneered  at  for  having  freely  borrowed 
incidents  and  ideas  from  a  Spanish  play ;  and  he  threw 


himself  boldly  on  his  own  resources  In  his  next  two 
works,  which  stand,  with  the  Cu/,  among  his  master¬ 
pieces.  In  Horace  he  dramatized  with  a  defective  plan — 
but  with  great  force  of  passion,  and  several  very  strik¬ 
ing  bursts  of  sentiment— the  Roman  combat  of  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Cnratil;  and  on  CVn«a,  celebrating  Augustus 
ami  the  Romans  of  his  age.  he  bestowed  an  artful  dex- 
t<*rity  of  management  wliich  has  recommended  it.  in 
spite  of  its  artificiality  of  feeling,  to  the  especial  favor 
of  the  French  critics.  These  two  fine  works,  appearing 
in  1669,  wer(*  imnu'diately  billowed  by  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Polyeucte.,  a  trageily  ot  Christian  martyrdom. 


Fig.  688.  —  Corneille. 

Soon  afterwards  ajipeanMl  Ln  Mort  de  Po/npCe,  which  is 
fine  in  some  parts  ;  ami  L*'  Mi-ntiur.  the  only  one  of  its 
author's  comedies  that  is  held  worthy  of  him.  and  pro¬ 
nounced  to  liave  been  the  earliest  comedy  of  intrigue 
and  character  which  did  cn-«lit  to  French  literature.  It 
was  imitated  from  the  Sjiainsh.  and  has  itself  lieen  imi- 
tate<l  in  English  by  Sleeb*,  and  tr.iiislated  by  Foijte 
Rodagune  was  thought  by  the  poet  to  be  his  best  work; 
anil  its  5th  act  is  declared  by  Voltaire  to  be  the  finest 
effort  of  tiie  French  drama.  Tin*  works  that  he  i>ro- 
diiced  afterwards  were  unworthy  of  his  name.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life,  C.  was  an  nnassuniiiig  and  plain  man,  who  was 
alwavs  most  at  his  ease  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 
1).  1664.  —  Ilis  young  brother  Thomas,  though  now  for¬ 
gotten.  was  in  his  day  a  very  popular  dramatist,  and 
famous  for  his  readiness  of  versification.  Tlie  two  bro¬ 
thers,  whose  wives  were  sisters,  lived  in  the  same  house; 
anil  it  is  said  that,  when  Pierre  wanted  a  rhyme,  he  used 
to  lift  a  trap-door,  and  call  on  Thomas  for  assistance. 

Cor'nel,  n.  [fr.  corn>>u\Uer  (tree);  cornouille  (fruit); 
It.  C"^r/u'o/o ;  Lat.  cornus,  from  cornu,  a  horn.]  {But.) 
See  Cornus. 

Cor'iiel-borry,  Coriiel'ian-clierry,  n.  (Bot.) 
The  fruit  of  the  cornel. 

Cor'iiel -cherry,  Cornel'iaii-tree,  n.  {Bot.) 
The  cornel-tree  —  J^ee  Cohnl'8. 

Coriie'lisK  an  illustrious  Roman  lady.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Scipio  .\fricanu8,  wife  of  Tiberius  Senipro- 
nius  Gracchus,  and  mother  of  the  two  tanious  tribunes. 
She  was  ot  a  grave  and  dignified  deportment,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  so  great  a  control  over  her  feeling.s,  that  when  a 
friend  condoled  with  heron  the  death  of  her  sons,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  The  woman  who  had  the  Gracchi  for  sons  can¬ 
not  he  consMered  unfortunate.”  Her  literary  talents 
must  have  been  considerable,  as  Cicero  very  liighly 
commends  some  of  her  epistles.  She  lived  in  the  second 
century  b  c.,  and  after  her  death  the  Romans  erected  a 
statue  to  her  memory,  hearing  ihe  inscription,  “  To  Cor¬ 
nelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.” 

<’oriie'lia,  in  Miasonri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co. 

Corne'liaii,  n.  {Min.)  See  Carnelian. 

Corii^'lius,  Peter  von,  {Inr-nai'le-oos^)  a  celebrated 
German  artist,  b.  at  Dlisseldorf,  1787.  When  only  19 
years  old.  he  was  engaged  to  paint,  with  figures  in  chiar¬ 
oscuro,  the  cupola  of  the  old  church  of  Neiiss.  near 
Dlisseldorf.  After  this,  he  proceeiled  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  executed  a  .series  of  designs  illustrative  of  the 
Faaat  of  Goethe.  liis  reputation  was  now  fast  rising, 
when  he  proceedetl  to  Rome,  where  he  united  himself 
with  several  kindred  spirits,  and  commenced  studying 
with  a  view  to  fouiul  a  new  school  of  German  art.  To 
accomplish  this,  fresco  was  the  style  adopted,  and  C. 
WHS  commissioned  to  paint  the  walls  of  Bartholdy,  the 
Pru8.sian  consul-general.  The  subjects  he  chose  were, 
“  Joseph  Recognizing  his  Brethren,”  and  “  Joseph  Inter¬ 
preting  the  Dream  of  Pharaoh's  Chief  Butler,”  which 
were  a  decided  success,  and  excited  general  admiration. 
He  now  rose  higher  and  higher  in  his  profession,  and 
left  Rome,  1819.  At  Dlisseldorf  he  remodelled  the 
academy,  and  then  had  two  spacious  lialls  assigned  him 
to  paint,  in  theGlyptothek  at  Munich.  In  one  of  these, 
—  the  Hall  of  Heroes  —  he  represented,  in  colossal  pro¬ 
portions,  the  leading  events  of  the  “Iliad”:  in  the 
other  —  the  Mall  of  the  Omls  —  he  symbolized  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mythology.  These  works  were  not  completed  till 
1830,  and  are  conceived  and  executed  with  such  a  gran¬ 
deur  of  effect  as  to  command  universal  homage.  He 
became  director  of  the  Munich  Academy,  which,  under 
him,  rose  to  be  a  great  schdol  of  art.  D.  1867. 

Cornelius  Ne'|>OS«  a  Latin  historian,  iu  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed.  Of  all  his 


works  there  remains  only  his  Lives  of  Ilhistrtous  Greek 
Generals.  He  appears  to  have  also  written  the  lives  of 
the  Roman  Generals;  hut  the  work  has  hcim  lost^ 

Cornell',  Ezra,  u.  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y..  1607.  In 
1826,  with  such  an  edncaiiou  as  our  common  schools 
then  afforded,  he  commenced  liis  hiisiness-career  in  the 
emplo^’inent  of  Otj.s  E«ldy,  a  cotton  manufacturer  in 
Ithacm  N.  Y.,  on  the  sito  of  one  of  the  magnificent  uni¬ 
versity  buildings  which  hears  his  name.  Irnlustryand 
talent  soon  promoted  young  to  a  more  lucrative  posi¬ 
tion.  He  was  among  the  first  to  coinjn  cdiend  tlie  value 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  devoted  many  years  to  its 
introduction  and  development.  He  amassed  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  and  ha.s  distingui.slied  himself  by  many  munificent 
gifts,  ranking  him  among  tin-  henetactors  ol  the  age.  A 
few  years  since,  he  foumled  the  Cornell  Library,  at  Ith¬ 
aca, ‘erected  the  hnilcling  under  his  own  supervision, 
and  endowed  it.s  future  support  at  a  <’ost  of  $100,600, 
when  he  transferred  it  to  a  Board  ot  Trustees,  for  the 
hi'iiefit  of  the  town.  Later  he  resolved  to  “  found  an 
institution  where  any  per.son  could  find  instruction  in 
any  study,”  and  gave  in  one  sum  S-'iOO.OOO  to  establish 
the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  to  which  lie  has  since 
added  large  sums  In  money  for  cabinets  and  museums, 
and  land  for  farm  and  buildings, —  besides  devoting  the 
remainderol  his  life  to  increase  its  funds. and  perpetuate 
its  existence.  The  Cornell  University  opened  its  first 
session  in  October.  1868,  with  25  professors  ot  the  highest 
character  and  ability,  and  nearly  400  stmlents.  Here 
the  student  is  provided  with  emjiloymeiit,  if  he  desires 
to  pay  a  portion  of  his  expenses  by  his  own  labor.  This 
is  an  American  idea,  and  Mr.  C.  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  its  practical  ailoption.  D.  Dec.  9,  1874. 

Corne'muse,  71.  [Fr.]  A  bagpipe;  a  kind  of  rustic 

hautboy.  —  Also  written ^ornmuse. 

Cor'iioo-oalca'roctis,  a.  On  one  side  horny;  on 
the  otlier,  calcareous. 

{Zool.)  A  term  in  conchology,  used  to  express  the 
mixture  of  horny  and  calcareous  matter  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  some  shells.  It  is  also  applied 
to  tho.se  operculii  which  ara  herny  on  one  side,  and  tes¬ 
taceous  on  the  other. 

Cor'iiooiis,  a.  [Lat.  comeu.s,  from  cornu,  a  horn.] 
Horny;  consisting  of  a  horny  substance,  cr  substance 
resenihling  horn;  hard;  as,  shrubs  of  a  con¬ 

stitution. 

Cor'nor,  v.  [0.  Fr.  corniere  ;  Goth,  haurn  ;  Lat.  cornii, 
a  horn.]  A  projecting  extremity ;  utmost  limit;  us,  the 
corner  of  a  wood. 

*•  Come  the  three  comer$  of  the  world  in  arm.A.”  —  Shak$. 

— The  outer  or  inner  angle  of  a  building,  &c. :  inner  angle 
of  a  room,  &c.  —  A  secret,  remote,  or  retired  place;  a 
confined  or  narrow  place ;  as,  for  a  thing  to  he  done  iu  a 
corner. 

“  Those  vices  that  Isrk  in  the  secret  comers  of  the  soul."  Additon. 

_ A  cant  word,  used  in  gold  or  stock  speculations,  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  speculation  by  whieh,  in  certain  cin  um.stances, 
one  or  more  speculators  command  the  market  by  their 
larger  amount  iu  hand.  (U.  S-) 

— v.a.  To  drive  into  a  corner.  —  To  place  in  a  position 
of  hopeless  embarrassment;  as,  to  corner  an  adversary. 

Cor'iierecl,  a.  Having  corners  ;  having  three  or  more 
angles. 

Cor'nerskurgf,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Mahoning  co. 

Cor'iier-stoii«*,  n.  (Arch.)  The  stone  wliirh  lies  at 
the  coiner  of  two  walls,  and  unites  them  ;  the  principal 
or  foundation  stone:  hence,  that  which  is  ol  the  highest 
moment,  and  indispensable  to  success;  as,  frugality  is 
the  corner-s.oiie.  of  wealth. 

“  See  you  yond’  coin  o’  th'  capltol.  yond'  corner-ttone  t "  — Shakt. 

Cor'iicrsville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Saline  co. 

<’oriior.s%’illo,  in  Kentuc'  y.  a  village  of  Graves  co. 

C’oni^rsvill^^  in  Maryland,  a  P.O.  of  Df»rche8ter  co. 

C’oriiersville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co. 

Corners  vil  I**,  in  Tenn.,  a  twp  of  Giles  co. ;  ^<^.2,141, 

Cor'ner-tootli.  n.  One  of  the  fon*  teeth  of  a  horse 
between  the  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes.  —  Johnson. 

Cor'nerwisc^  adv.  Diagonally;  not  parallel;  with 
the  corner  in  front. 

Cor'net,  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  cor.  a 
French  horn,  from  Lat.  cornu.] 

{Mus.)  A  sort  of  trumpet,  shaped 
like  a  h()rn ;  a  wind-instrument 
used  in  brass  bands;  an  organ 
stop. 

“  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  ...  on 
cornet*. "  —2  'Sam.  vi.  5. 

{Mil.)  Formerlya  troop  of  horse, 
accompanied  by  a  cornet-player,  to 
act  as  trumpeter;  the  standard  of 
a  troop  of  Iiorso. 

— In  England,  the  junior  officer  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  who  hears  the 
standard;  a-s.  a  cormtf  of  dragoons. 

_ A  kind  of  conical  head-dress  for¬ 
merly  worn  by  women,  and  still  to 
be  seen  among  the  female  peasant¬ 
ry  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne, 

France. 

_ A  small  cone  of  folded  paper  used 

by  grocers.  &c. ;  as,  a  comet  of  figs,  wife  op  a  rich 

Cornet  of  a  horse.  The  lowest  part  farmer, 

of  the  pastern,  that  runs  anmnd  the  (Normandy,  France.) 
coffin,  and  is  distinguislied  by  the 
hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof. 

Johnson. 

Coriiet-fi-l>ls'ton,  n.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  brass  musical 
wind-instrument  of  the  French-horn  species,  but  capable 
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<»f  much  preftter  completeness  of  scale,  and  perfection  of  j 
intonation,  from  the.  valves  and  stoppers  (pistons)  with 
which  it  is  furnished;  whence  its  name.  The  tril»e 
of  iustrimieuts  to  which  this  belongs  has  been  much 


Fig.  690.  —  C0RNET*.\-PI8T0N. 
improved,  principally  by  Messrs.  Sax.  of  Paris.  There 
are  now  four  or  five  grades  of  instruments  of  tliis  class, 
which  take  <lifferent  parts  respectively;  forming,  in  tlie| 
whole, a  perfect  band  of  themselves,  and  capableof  play¬ 
ing  almost  any  kind  of  music.  The  C.  is  the  treble  in¬ 
strument.  and  there  are  others  fur  the  alto,  tenor,  hari- 
tone.  and  bas.s  parts,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  Imt  all 
on  the  .same  general  construction.  They  are  mucli  used 
for  military  bands,  and  for  mu’^ic  played  in  tlie  oi)en  air. 

Cor'netoy,  n.  {Md.)  The  commission  or  ratik  of  a 
cornet ;  as,  appointed  to  a  cornricy  of  lancers. 

Cor'neter,  n  The  person  wlio  blows  a  cornet. 

Corneto.  {kor~ntii‘tn.)  a  maritime  town  of  Central  Italy, 
12  m.  N  of  Civita  Vecchia;  jmp.  4,316. 

Cor'neille,  n.  [From  L-vt.  corrun.]  One  of  the  corners 
of  a  compound  eye  in  the  vertebrates. —  0«  rpt'nter. 

Corii-exeliailS'e^  n.  (Com.)  \  building  devoted  to  the 
assembling  of  factors  and  dealers  in  corn  ;  a  mart  where 
business  in  grain  is  carried  on,  and  sales  are  effected  by 
means  (»f  exposed  samples. 

Corn'-flayr,  n.  {B'tt.)  See  OL^Diot.D.s. 

C’oril'»ll  n.  The  fio<ir  where  corn  is  stored. 

Corii'-llrtwer,  n.  A  wild  flower  found  amongst  grow- 
ijigcorn,  as  the  wild  poppy,  <fec. 

Com  Orove,  in  AlaOama,  a  P.  0.  of  Calhoun  co. 

C'Orii  Hill,  in  a  post-oftice  of  Wiliiamscui  co. 

Cora  lloiiso,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Randolph  co. 

Coraieo,  (/c'lr'nis.)  n.  [It. ;  Fr. corniche,  from  Lat.  C'/rona, 
a  crown,  a  bordering,  a  cornice;  Gr.  /tvrone,  anythitjg 
hooked  or  curved,  from  korax,  a  raven  or  crow,  which 
ha^*  a  curb'd 
henk.](  Arch.) 

The  upper 
part  of  the 
e  u  t  a  hlature 
which  comes 
i  III  m  ediately 
above  the 
frieze.  It  Is 
divided  into 
two  principal 
parts,  the  up¬ 
per  of  which 
projects  con- 
siilerably  be¬ 
yond  the  low¬ 
er,  being  supported  by  modillions  or  mutale.s.  The  fillet, 
w’hich  comptises  tlie  lower  part, — with  an  ecliinus  mould¬ 
ing  and  smaller  fillet  above  it,  from  which  the  modillions 
project,  and  an  ogee,  «>r  bed-mould  below  it,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  frieze,  —  is  generally  enriched  with  den¬ 
tils,  especially  in  tlie  Corinthi.in  and  Composite  orders. 
(For  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a  C’.,  .see  fig.  650.) 
The  term  C.  is  also  generally  used  to  signify  any  hori¬ 
zontal  projection  terminating  a  bnilding,  or  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  building;  as,  the  C.  of  a  room, of  a  win¬ 
dow',  «feo. 

Cor'iiiced,  a.  Possessing  a  cornice;  as,  a  cornice^f  room. 

Cor'niee-riiijf,  n.  (Gunnery)  Tliat  ring  on  a  gun 
which  lies  behind  the  muzzle-ring. 

Cor'iiiele.  n.  [L-<\t.  cornicidum.]  A  little  horn. 

Coraiic'iilate,  a.  [Lit.  coimiciilalus,  from  comu.] 
Shaped  like  a  Imm  ;  horned. 

tJi'if.)  Having  a  process  in  the  form  of  a  small  horn. 

Corn  if'io,  u.  Productive  of  horns ;  forming  horns. 

Cor'iiiforin,  a.  Horn-shaped. 

Coriii;;‘erou«i,  (kor-nl/rr  us,)  a.  [Lat.  comlgcr^^^ornu, 
and  gero,  to  hear.]  Bearing  horns  ;  horned  ;  as,  a  cornig- 
erous  animal. 

Cor'iiiiie,  n.  (^fed.)  See  CoRxes. 

Corii'iii;;^,  in  Xeio  York,  a  jiost-village  and  township  of 
Steuben  co.,  abt.  291  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city;  pop. 
6,502. 

Corii'iiifip-lionse,  n.  That  partof  a  gunpowder  manu¬ 
factory  where  the  powder  is  corned  or  granulated. 

Cor'iti^li,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  England;  as,  (>rm.sA  mining. 

— n.  Tlie  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cornwall. 

Cor'ni5>ili,  in  A/aine.y  a  post-townsliip  of  York  co. ;  pip. 

1,100. 

Cornisli,  in  New  Himpshire,  a  post-township  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  1.334. 

Cor'ni!4tinian,  n.  A  native  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
England. 

"  By  Tre-,  Pol-,  anti  Pen-, 

You  may  know  Vomiahmen."  —  Old  Proverh. 

Cornish  Villa$;'e,  in  Maine,  a  post-otfice  of  York  co., 
on  the  Siico  River; 

Cor'nishville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McHenry  co. 

Cornish  ville,  in  Km.,  a  post-v.  of  Mercer  co.,  p.  151. 

Cornlst«  n.  A  cornel-player ;  a  performer  on  the  cor¬ 
net  or  horn. 


Corn  n.  pi.  {Eng.  Pol.)  The  exportation  of 

corn  rnmi  Englainl,  except  in  certain  cases,  was  prohib¬ 
ited  by  34  Edw.  III. c.  20,  (1361.)  The  law  was  modified, 
and,  in  1436,  exportiition  was  permitted  by  15  Henry  VI. 
c.  2,  provided  tlie  home-price  did  not  exceed  6.t  'Ml.  per 
quarter.  The  importation  of  corn,  unless  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  (».<.  3t/.  per  quarter,  was  prohibited  by 
3  Edward  IV.  c.  2,  14(3.  The  importation  of  corn  was 
heavily  tnxed  by  22  ('’harU-s  II.  c.  1670,  and  also  by  - 
1  M  ill.  A  Mary,  c.  12,  1639.  The  rapid  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  however.  led  to  successive  alterati'ins  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  re.-pecting  inipt)rtHtion.  Mr.  Rohinson's  Act,  55 
Geo.  III.  c.  26,  (M.iri  li  2J1.  1815,)  removed  all  restrictions 
on  foreign  ct)rn  inipui  ted  in  «>rderto  be  warehoused,  and 
permitted  its  importation  lor  home  consumption  when 
at  80s.  per  quarter.  This  bill  was  very  unpopular,  ami 
occa.si(tned  serious  riots  in  London  and  IVestniinster, ; 
March  6-9.  By  3  Geo.  lY.  c.  60,  1822,  the  importation- 
price  w'as  reduced  to  70.v  per  quarter.  Mr.  Canning’s 
Corn-bill,  propo.scd  March  1,  1827,  passed  the  House  < 
of  Commons,  Imt  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Several 
modifications  were  embodied  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  1828, 
which  is  known  as  the  slitling-scale,  because  the  duty 
varied,  and  by  5  Viet.  c.  14,  1842.  Sir  Robert  Reel’s  Corn 
Importation  Bill.  9  &  10  A’ict.  c.  22,  1846,  reduced  the 
duty  on  all  corn  imported  at  from  53.’<.  j)er  quarter  to 
4.«.  until  Fell.  1.  1849,  when  the  duty  was  permaneully 
reduced  to  4.?.  per  quarter  on  all  grain  imported. 

Corii'IOHJi,  a.  IVithont  corn;  wanting  corn. 

Corii'-lil't^  n.  A  meclianical  apparatus  for  elevating 
corn  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  corn-mili. 

Corik'-loft,  n.  A  granary  ;  a  loft  for  tlie  storage  of  corn. 

Corii-niar'i^old,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Cokymbifer.£. 

<.*om'-iiierclia»t,  n.  A  wholesale  trader  in  grain  or 
corn. 

Corn'-metor,  n.  One  who  measures  corn  or  grain. 

Corii'-niill,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn;  a  gri.st-mill. 

C'orii'iiiiiso,  n.  See  Cornemuse. 

I'or'iko  di  Kassot/to^  i'or'iio  In^le'se,  n.  fit.] 
(Mns.)  The  English  horn,  a  reed-iustrumeiit,  deeper  in 
pitch  than  the  olaie. 

Cor'no  .Hon'fo.orGRAN  Sasso  d'Itaua,  the  culminat¬ 
ing  peak  of  the  Apennines,  70  ni.  EN.E.  of  Rome,  Lat. 
420  27'  N.,  Lon.  13°  38'  E.  Height,  9,691  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Coriio'poaii,  n.  [From  Lat.  cornu.']  (Mus.)  A  kind 
of  horn;  a  wind-instrument  with  valves,  of  modern  in¬ 
vention. 

C’orno'poanist,  n.  A  performer  on  the  cornopean. 

Coriioiiailloi^,  \^kor'noo-ail,)  an  old  district  of  France, 
now  divided  into  the  dep.  Finist^re,  Morbihan,  and 
Cotes-du-Nord.  —  C.  is  also  the  name  under  which  the 
English  co.  of  Cornwall  is  known  aniong  the  French. 

Corii'-imrsley,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Sisox. 

Corik'*|>i|>e.  n.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the  joint  of  a 
green  stalk  of  corn.  — Johyison. 

**  Now  the  shrill  com-pipt*,  echoing  loud  to  arms, 

To  rank  and  file  reduce  the  straggling  files."  —  Tickell. 

C'oril'plaiiter,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
VenaiiiiO  co. ;  pop.  10,100, 

Corii'-pla^ter,  n.  A  plaster  used  as  a  remedy  for 
corn.s. 

C'orn'-poppy,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Papaver. 

l'orii'-r«*nt,  «.  Rent  pai«l  in  corn  in  lieu  of  money. 

<’orir-roel4et,  n.  (^oL)  A  plantofthegenus  Lunias, 

Corn'-rose,  n.  {Bot.)  Same  as  corn-poppy. —  See 
Papaver. 

Corn'-salad,  n.  {BoK)  See  Fedia. 

Corii'-Ntoiic,  n.  A  provincial  Anglicism  for  the  red 
limestone. 

Corii'toil,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  IVindham  co. 

C'or'iiii-aiiimo'lliM,  n.  [Lat.,  ^'Ammon's  horn.”] 
{Pal.)  An  .Vmmonite,  q.  v. 

Coriiuc*o'pia„  t/. ;  pi.  Cornucopia.  [I, at.  cornu,  and 
copia.]  {Pine.  ArU.)  An  ornament  representing  a  horn, 
from  which  is.sno  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  and  the  like 
The  fable  accounting  for  the  origin  of  this  emblem  of 
Plenty,  is.  that  Amaltlnea,  when  one  of  luT  goats  had 
broken  off  a  horn  against  a  tree,  presenteii  it  to  the  in¬ 
fant  Zeus  (Jupiter)  wreathed  with  flowers  and  filled 
with  fruit.  The  cornucopia  is  found  very  frequently  in 
the  types  of  ancient  coins. 

Cormilar'ida*,  n.  ;>/.  {ZoOl.)  A  family  of  polyps,  sub¬ 
order  Alcyonaceet. 

Cor'ims,  n.  [Lat.  cornu,  horn,  the  wood  being  held  to 
be  durable  and  bard  as  horn.]  {Bot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  <)rder  CcrimcecB.  The  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  N.  America,  One  of  the  finest,  the  round- 
leaved  Cornel  or 
Dog- wood,  C.  cir- 
cnmfa,  is  a  large 
shrub,  5  to  10  ft. 
liigh,  c  o  in  m  o  n 
from  Virginia  to 
Canada;  branches 
warted ;  leaves 
broadly  oval,  acu¬ 
minated,  clothed 
with  hoary  to- 
mentum  beneath; 
corymbs  depress¬ 
ed,  and  spreading; 
branches  sliglitly 
tinged  witli  red; 
leaves  broad, 
waved  on  their 
edge.s.  Flowers 
white,  as  in  most 
of  the  species; 
pomes  globose,  at 
lir&t  blue,  but  at  length  becoming  white ;  flowers  white 


in  June;  fruit  at  first  blue,  and  then  turning  white. — 
The  bark  of  G.Jlorida.  The  flowering  l)og-\vood,  a  tree 
20-^>0  feet  higli,  found  cliiefly  in  the  Northern  States,  is 
called  Comtwf,  and  is  a  good  sulistitnte  for  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  reniittetP< 
feviTs. 

Cor'iiulo,  i'or'mited,  a.  [Lat.  cornutus.]  Grafted 
with  iiorns. 

— Cuckohled  ;  horned;  as,  a  cormded  husband. 

C’oriiiife'*  n.  [From  Lat.  cor?/w^i/A.|  A  cuckold  :  a  man 
wiio  Wears  horn.s  as  the  badge  (d  his  wife’s  infidelity. 

“  The  peaking  cornute.  her  hii:iband,  dwelling  in  a  coniinual 
'laruDj  of  jealousy. ■■ —  iShtik*. 

C'oriiiif  or,  n.  One  who  converts  a  husband  into  a 
cuckold. 

Corn'villo,  in  Jlh.,  a  P.  0.  of  La  Salle  co. 

!<'orii'ville.  in  Maine, q,  p.-twp.  of  Somerset  co. 

Corii-vi'<»lot«  n.  {Bol.)  A  species  of  Campanula;  — 
Campanula  hybrida. 

Corn  wall«  Barry.  See  Procter,  BryanVValler,  p.2015. 

Corii'uall^  the  souib-western  peninsula  of  England, 
a  nmritinve  county,  surrounded  by  thesea,  except  on  the 
E.  side,  wlicre  it  is  separated  fnun  Devonshire  by  the 
Tamar,  and  by  an  artificial  boundary  of  a  few  miles  in 
length  at  its  nortliern  extremity.  Ext.  78  miles  long, 
with  an  average  hreadlli  of  43.  Arm,  1,330  sq.  miles. 
Disc.  A  ridge  of  bleak  and  rugged  liills  extending  from 
W.  to  E.  througli  its  wliole  length,  renders  its  appear¬ 
ance  dreary  in  tl»e  extreme.  The  eye  is,  however,  oc¬ 
casionally  relieved  by  valleys  of  great  fertility  and 
beauty,  watered  by  numberless  small  streams,  which 
are  frequently  interesting,  from  the  ronianlic  scenery 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Along  the  coasts,  too, 
the  linge  masses  of  granite,  bidding  defiance  on  one  side 
to  till*  violence  of  the  waves,  and  forming,  on  the  other, 
a  stupendous  rampart  to  the  fertile  ])lains  beneath,  ex¬ 
hibit  a  rare  union  of  the  sublime  ami  beautiful.  J.ivrrs. 
The  Tamar,  Lynher,  Fowey,  Fal.  Hal  or  Hayle,  the  L<a)e, 
and  the  Alan  or  Camel.  Climate..  Uncertain,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  heavy  rains,  but,  on  the  whole,  mild.  Ptod. 
Comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture 
till  lately,  when  it  began  to  be  improved.  Tlie  principal 
crops  are  corn  and  potatoes.  Minerals.  Silver,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  manganese,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and 
granite.  The  total  anmnnt  of  tin  ])rodnced  in  Cornwall 
amounts  to  about  5.000  tuns  annually.  Copper  is  mined 
to  the  extent  of  about  12,000  tons  a  year.  Tlie  tin  and 
copper  mines  employ  about  60,000  persons.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Cornisli  minerals  is  the  so;:p- 
rock,  j)articularly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
There  is  also  tlie  cliina-stone,  which  is  raised  in  preat 
quantities  near  St  Austell,  and  forms  a  prim  ipal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  manufactures  of  the  Staffordsliire  potteries. 

A  great  Variety  itf  fish  frequent  the  coasts  of  this  county. 

Its  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  especially  valu¬ 
able.  and  absorb  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Munf.  Tin¬ 
smelting.  i'ap.  Truro.  'Ibis  county  was  not  subtlned 
till  the  time  of  Athelstnn,  when  the  Saxons  asserted  u 
tiieir  hiiperiority  over  it.  'The  Ciu  iiish,  which  is  a  dialect 
of  tlie  Celtic,  has  only  become  extinct  within  the  present 
century.  The  Scilly  Islands  lie  about  36  miles  \V.  by  S.  of 
the  Land’s  End,  and  ace  supposed  to  have  been  formerly 
connected  with  Cornwall.  The  intermediate  and  sur¬ 
rounding  rocks  are  innumerable,  and  Druidical  antiqui¬ 
ties  abound.  Pop.  362,098. 

Corii'wtil  I.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  LitclifieM  Co. ;  pop.  1,772. 

C'orii%%’Si.ll,  in  JUinois,  a  township  of  Ilenrv  co. ;  pop. 
952. 

Cornwall,  in  Neio  'i'ork,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Orange  CO  ;  )>op.  5,989. 

Corn  W'hI  I.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  toM-nship  of 
A(ldis<m  CO.,  40  m.  S.M*.  of  Montpelier :  pop.  969. 

Cornwall,  in  J*cnnsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Leba- 
nnn  CO.:  pop.  2,008. 

Cornwall,  in  Ontario,  a  county  town  of  Stormont 
and  Dundas  cos.,  about  67  m.  S.IY.  of  Montreal;  pop. 
in  1871,  5,081. 

I  Cornwall,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  town  of  King’s  co.,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fumly,  50  ni.  N.VV.  of  Halifax. 

Cornwall  Bricljfc,  in  Qmnecticul,  a  post-village  of 
Cornwall  township,  Litchfield  co. 

Cornwall  Hollow,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of 
Lilchtield  co. 

Coriiwal'lis,  Charles,  Marquis,  b.  in  173s.  He  acted 
a  conspicnoiH  part  in  the  American  war.  Alter  gaining 
the  battles  of  Camden  and  Gnilfonl,  he  determined  to  in¬ 
vade  Virginia;  but,  being  snrronn<led  by  the  American 
and  French  forces,  he  ami  his  army  were  made  prison¬ 
ers  at  Yorktown.  In  1786  he  was  made  governor  gen¬ 
eral  of  India.  The  government  of  Bengal  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  uphold  the  rajah  of  Travaitcore  against  the  sultan 
of  Mysore,  and  the  first  campaign  being  unsuccessful, 
in  1791  C.  invaded  the  Mysore,  besieged  Seringapatam, 
and  compelled  TippooKiib  to  submit  upon  hniniliating 
terms.  Having  performed  tlii.s  important  service,  Lnrd 
Cornwalli.s  returned  to  England,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  marquis,  ami  made  master-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  1798  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lientenant ;  and 
in  the  trying  and  terrible  scenes  of  the  rebellion  so  con¬ 
ducted  himself  as  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public, 
while  vigorously  upholding  and  vindicating  the  laws 
In  1>‘01  lie  wjus  sent  on  a  mission  to  France,  where,  in 
1802,  he  signed  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1804,  he  was 
a  second  time  ai>poinrcd  governor-general  of  India;  but 
soon  afti-r  his  arrival  in  India,  he  l>.  at  Glmzepore,  in  1805. 

Cornwallis,  in  IP.  Virguiia,  a  post-vill.  of  Ritchie  co. 

Cornwall  Ii^lainl. in  British  N.  America,in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  E.  of  Bathurst  Island;  Lat.  65°  N.,  Lon.  95°  W. 

Cornwall  I^ainllng:.  in  N.  J’orA,  a  village  of  Orang# 
co.,  on  tho  Hudson,  8  m.  below  Newburgh  ;  pip.  200. 
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round-leaved  cornel,  or  dog-wood. 
(C.  circinata.) 
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Cornwall^  (Now,)  in  N.  Americn,  a  name  piven  to 
that  portion  of  the  Facific  coast  helweeii  N.ew  Norfolk 
anil  New  Hanover,  extending  from  Lat  54°  to  57°  N., 
and  from  about  Lon.  130°  to  136°  W. 

Corn'wall  vtlle.  in  Nfw  York^  a  post-village  of  Greene 
CO.,  about  38  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Corn'-weevil,  n.  (^^'67.)  See  Calandr\. 

I'orii'y,  a.  [From  Coen.J  Producing  corn  ;  containing 
corn. 

••  By  their  high  crops  and  corny  girrards  known.”  — 

— a.  [From  Lat.  com«,  a  liorn.j  Strong,  stiff,  or  hard  like 
horn ;  resembling  horn. 

Co'ro,  in  OiUfai'nia^  a  village  of  Santa  Barbara  ro. 

Co'ro,  in  S.  America,  a  maritime  city  of  Venezuela; 
pop.  4.500. 

Cor'ocore,  n.  A  boat  used  in  the  Indian  seas. 

i’or'ol,  n.  A  corolla. 

Corol'la.  n.  [I.»;it.  corolla ;  dim.  of  corona.,  a  crown ;  Fr. 
corolU.]  {Bot.)  The  inner  envelope  of  the  flower,  con¬ 
sisting  of  leafy  organs  calleil  petah,  and  situated,  in  a 
complete  flower,  between  the  calyx  and  the  stimeiis.  It 
is  generally  the  most  conspicuous  whorl  of  organs,  being 
more  or  less  colored.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  usually  delights  us  most  by  its  gay  appearance 
and  fragrance.  Petals  are  rarely  green,  though  octh- 
sionally  this  color  is  met  with,  as  in  some  CWaras,  in 
Hoya  viridijfara^  Gonolobus  and  P^ntnlnt- 

pis  spiralis.  When  there  is  but  one  whorl  of  envel«>p- 
ing  organs  in  the  flower,  it  is  regarded  as  the  calyx 
(wiiich  see),  and  tlie  flower  i.s  said  to  be  ap^taloid.  A 
petiil  is  often  narrowed  below  into  a  stalk-like  portion 
analogous  to  tlie  petiole  of  a  leaf,  us  in  the  wall-flow’er: 
the  narrowed  portion  is  then  termed  the  %(uguis  or  clnw, 
and  the  expanded  portion  the  li'nb.  Such  a  petal  is  said 
to  be  unijHiciPate  clawed.  The  shapes  of  petals  arc 
indicated  in  botanical  descriptiijns  by  terms  easily  un¬ 
derstood  ;  such  as  oblong,  lancfj-late^  elliptic,  orbicular, 
ovate,  and  cord  ite,  applied  to  the  outlines;  and  concave, 
fidtular.  ami  Uoat-shoped,  applied  to  the  forms  of  petals 
which  are  not  flat.  In  describing  their  direction,  the 
terms  erect,  cmnivent,  divergent,  and  rejiexed,  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  parts  of  the 
calyx.  The  petals,  like  the  sepals,  may  be  either  dis¬ 
tinct.  or  nmre  or  less  united  into  one  boily.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  the  C.  is  said  to  be pol y petal ou.^  or  dialyjiefalous; 
in  the  latter,  moingieJalous  or  gamopetalous.  The  nnm- 
her  of  petals  in  a  polypetalons  C.  is  indicated  by  a  prefix, 
aa  in  the  ca.se  of  a  polypetalons  calyx ;  thus  a  C.  of  two 
petals  is  said  to  be  dipetaloiis ;  of  three,  tripetalaus ;  of 
lour,  tetrapelaJous,  and  so  on.  When  the  petals  are  all 
of  the  same  size  and  form,  the  f’.  is  termed  regulat: 
when  they  vary  in  these  particulars,  it  is  said  to  he  ir- 
regtdar.  We  give  below’  the  more  important  forms  of 
the  regular  polypetal- 
oils  C. :  — Cruciform,  — 
consisting  of  four  pet¬ 
als,  usually  with  claws, 
as  in  the  wall-flower 
(fig.  693,  in  which  two 
of  the  petals  are  turned 
backtoshowtho  claws); 
but  sometimes  without 
claws,  as  in  the  Celan¬ 
dine,  and  the  whole  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Caryophylhice- 
ous, —  consisting  of  five 
petals  with  long  claws 
inclosed  in  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  anfl  with 
their  limbs  commonly  i-Vr/.  693.  —  cruciform  COROLLA, 
placed  at  right  angles 

to  the  claws,  as  in  the  Lychnis,  Single  pink,  Carnation, 
and  Catch-fly.  Bo.mcexni.<,  —  composed  of  five  petals, 
without,  or  with  very  short  claws,  and  spreading  in  a 
regular  manner,  as  in  the  Strawberry  and  Single  rose. 
There  are  many  anonialons  forms  of  the  irregular  poly- 
petalous  C.,  to  which  no  particular  nanu*s  are  applied. 
There  is  one  form,  however,  of  great  importance,  namely, 
the  PapiH'maceous.  (Fig.  65.)  This  derives  its  name 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  a  Init- 
terfly  (papilio).  It  is  composed  of  five  petils,  one  of 
which  is  superior  and  larger  than  the  others,  ami  is 
termed  the  standard  or  I'exillunt;  two  are  inferior,  and 
usually  more  or  less  united,  so  as  to  form  a  somewhat 
boat-shaped  cavity,  called  the  keel  or  cartwa ;  and  two 
are  lateral,  and  termed  the  wings  or  al(t.  This  curious 
form  is  common  to  the  various  species  of  the  Pea,  and  a 
vast  number  of  plants  which  form  the  sub-ord.  Papili- 
onaccrr  of  the  Leguminosce.  When  the  petals  unite,  so 
as  to  form  a  monopetalous  C.,  various  terms  are  used, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  monosepalons  calyx,  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  adhesion  ;  such  as  partite,  cleft,  toothed,  and 
entire.  (See  Caltx.)  The  part  where  the  union  has 
taken  place  is  calltnl  the  tube;  the  free  portion,  the  limb; 
and  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  the  throat  or  faux.  The 
monopetalous  is  regular  when  the  parts  are  of  the  same 
size  and  form,  and  united  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical 
body  ;  it  is  irregular  when  these  conditions  are  not  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  most  notew’orthy  forms  of  the  regular 
monopetalous  C.  are  distinguished  as  follow’s :  —Tubular, 
—  nearly  cylindrical  throughout,  os  in  the  central  florets 
of  many  composite  plants,  like  the  Ragwort,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  and  Milfoil.  Campanulate,  or  belUshaped, — 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  gradually  enlarging  to  the 
summit;  as  in  the  Harebell,  (fig.  49*2.)  In  fur^ibuliform, 
OT  funnel-shaped ;  as  in  Convolvulus  and  Tobacco.  Hypo- 
trateriform,  i)T  salver-shaped,  —  the  tube  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  limb  at  right  angles  to  it;  as  in  Phlox, 
Auricula,  ami  Primrose.  Rotate,  or  wheel-shaped, — 
tube  short,  otherw’ise  similar  to  the  preceding  form;  as 


Fig.  C04.  —  LABIATE  COROLLA, 
a,  calyx;  6,  curolla. 


in  Forget-me-not.  Vrceolate,  or  pitcher-shaped, — swollen 
in  the  middle,  and  contracted  at  both  base  and  apex  ; 
as  in  the  Purple  heath.  Of  irregular  monopetalous 
the  loliowing  are 
the  most  important:  — 
jAibiate,  or  lipped, — limb 
divided  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  one  overhanging 
the  other,  the  tube  bi- 
ing  left  open,  so  that 
the  whole  resembles  in 
a  degree  the  lips  and 
mouth  of  an  animal;  as 
in  Rosemary.  (Fig.  6J4.) 

This  form  is  ciuumon  to 
most  of  tlie  plants  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  order  JAimiacece.  Personate,  or  masked, 
—  resembling  tlie  labiate  in  being  divided  into  two 
lips;  but  distiijguiHlied  by  tlie  lower  lip  being  approxi¬ 
mated  to  the  upper,  so  as  to  close  tlie  orifice  of  the  tube 
or  throat.  It  is  seen  in  the  Snap-dragon  and  Toad-flax. 
The  Calceolate,ijT  shpjter-fonn,  which  occurs  in  Calceo¬ 
laria,  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  this  form.  Liya- 
late,  or  strap-shaped.  —  a  tubular  partly  split  open 
on  one  side;  as  in  the  whole  of  the  florets  of  tlie  Dan¬ 
delion,  and  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  of  tlie  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  Daisy.  Uiyitalifirin,  or  glove-shaind,  —  some¬ 
what  bell•^haped,  but  slightly  irregular;  ns  in  the  Fox¬ 
glove.  The  C.,  whether  polyiietalous  or  monopetalous, 
is  subject  to  various  irregularities,  ari>iiig  Irom  the 
exp.iusion  or  growing  outward  of  tme  or  more  of  the 
jietals  into  processes  of  different  kinds.  Thus,  in  the 
Snap-dragon  and  Valerian,  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
becomes  dilated  on  one  siile,  so  ivs  to  form  a  little  bag, 
and  the  C.  is  thmi  termed  saccate  or  gibbous.  Some¬ 
times  a  petal,  or  tube  of  a  monopetalous  C.,  becomes 
prolonged  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  spur.  Examples 
of  sparred  or  colcarate  petals  or  C.  may  be  seen  in 
Hearfs-ease,  Coliimliine,  Toad-flax,  and  Red  Valerian. 
On  the  inner  surface  ot  the  petals  of  many  flowers  there 
are  curious  appendages  in  the  form  of  scales  or  hair¬ 
like  pn)(’e.*<se8.  Sometimes  these  sc’ales  are  more  or  less 
adherent,  and  form  a  cup-shaped  process,  as  in  Narcis¬ 
sus :  to  tliis  the  term  carona  is  commonly  applied,  and 
the  C.  which  exhibits  it  is  said  to  be  crowned.  If  the 
falls  as  the  flower  opens,  as  in  the  Grapc>vine,  it  is 
caducous;  if  it  tails  otf,  as  is  generally  the  case,  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  flower,  it  is  deciduous.  In  rare 
instances  it  is  persistent,  and  then  it  usually  becomes  ilry 
and  shrivelled,  as  in  Heaths  and  Campanulas,  and  is 
said  to  be  marce.^cent. 


A’orolla'<*oou«,  a.  [Fr.  coroUac^.']  Pertaining  to  a 
corolla;  inclo.Miig  and  protecting  like  a  WTeath. 

Cor'ollary,  n.  [Lat.  corollarium,  from  corolla.]  Some¬ 
thing  added  to  a  proposition  demonstraletl ;  an  inference 
from  a  preceding  proposition;  a  consequence  or  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  from  premises;  a  deduction  from  an  ex¬ 
pressed  theory. 

Cor'ollato,  C'or'ollated,  a.  Possessing  a  corolla; 
rcseuilding  a  corolla. 

Cor'ollet,  ror'olliile^  ?z.  {Bot.)  A  floweret  in  an  ag¬ 
gregate  flower. 

Cor'ollino,  a.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Corollaceous. 

Corollillo'rjp,  «.p/.  {Bot.)  In  the  arrangement  of  De 
Candolle,  a  sub-class  of  Picotylcdoneji,  comi>rising  those 
plants  which  have  flow’ers  furnished  with  botli  calyx 
and  corolla,  the  latter  being  coinpoM'd  of  uuiteil  petals; 
the  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  corolla  or  ovary,  or 
free  and  rising  from  the  thalamus.  The  CtroUiJioree 
are  subdivided  into — Epigyner,  in  wliich  thecaly.v  is  ad¬ 
herent,  ami  tlie  ovary  consequently  interior ;  Hyposta- 
minetE,  in  which  the  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  tha¬ 
lamus,  and  do  not  ailhere  to  tlie  condla,  wliile  the  ovary 
is  superior;  and  Epipetalez  or  Epicorolliv,  in  which  the 
corolla  arises  from  the  thalamiia,  and  has  the  stamens 
attached  to  it,  the  ovary  being  superior. 

Coromandel  <'oa.st*  {kor'o-mun^del,)  a  bmg  line  of 
Asiatic  sea-coast,  extending  from  Pi'iiit  Cashmere,  in 
Lat.  1U°  i7'  N.,  Lon.  7J°  56'  E.,  t<»  Gomlegam,  in  Lat. 
15°  *20'  N.,  Lon.  80°  10'  E.  It  is  pretty  nearly  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  districts  of  Tanjore,  Arcot,  Chingleput, 
and  Nellore,  comprising,  along  with  Madnis  and  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  the  grand  buttle  field  of  the  last  century  between 
England  and  France  in  India.  With  various  sestuaries 
and  inlets,  it  is  yet  commercially  of  very  little  value, 
not  iiresenting  a  single  safe  place  of  refuge  for  large 
vesseU.  So  shallow,  moreover,  i.s  the  water  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  land,  that  ships  of  any  size 
are  obliged  to  lie  several  miles  off. 

Coromaii 'del-wood,  «.  {Bot.)  See  Diosptros. 

Coro'na,  n. CoKON.(E.  [Lat.,  a  crow’n.j  {Arch.)  The 
large,  square,  and  massy  member  of  a  cornice,  more  usu¬ 
ally  called  the  drip  or  larmier,  whose  situation  is  be¬ 
tween  the  cymatium  above  and  the  bed-moulding  below 
it ;  it  is  used  for  conveying  the  water  drop  by  drop 
from  the  building. 

{Bot.)  C.,  or  CoRoNFT,  is  a  word  applied  to  certain  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  corolla,  which  are  arranged  within  it  in 
a  circle.  In  the  Narcissus  it  is  a  cup;  in  Symphytum 
it  consists  of  five  glandular  uarrow  processes;  in  As- 
clejnas  it  is  a  thick  fleshy  ring  extended  into  bended 
lobes.  In  all  cases  the  coronet  is  a  modification  of 
sterile  stamens. 

{Metenrol.)  When  the  sky  is  covered  with  light  clouds, 
we  often  see  a  colored  circle,  in  wliich  red  predominates, 
surrounding  the  moon  or  tlie  sun.  At  other  times  several 
concentric  rings  are  ob.served,  separated  by  intervals  in 
which  green  predominates;  tliess  are  crowns  or  coromz. 
The  corona  is  not  complete  unless  there  are  several  series 
of  concentric  circles.  The  circle  nearest  the  sun  is  of  a 
deep  blue ;  the  second  circle  is  white ;  and  the  third  red, 


which  terminates  the  first  series.  In  the  2d  series  the 
succession  (d'  colors  is  j)nrpl/*,  blue,  green,  pale  yellow, 
and  red.  The  cause  id"  the  plieiioiiiena  is  Diffraction, 
q.  V.  See  also  Anth'  lia. 

C'orwiia  Austra  lisi,  and  Corona  Boroii'lis.  n. 

{slstron.)  Two  of  the  (dd  constel  la  lions  of  I'tolemy ;  the 
first  in  the  Southern,  and  the  second  in  the  Northern 
liemisphero. 

I  C’or<niacli«,  (Aor'o-naA’,)  n.  [Gael.]  A  dirge  fur  the  dead. 
See  Cor  A  N  AC  H. 

Corona  Don't  is,  «.  [Lat.]  (Zoo7.)  The  exposed  part 
of  H  tooth,  which  projects  beyond  the  alveolus  and  gum. 

C'or'onal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  crown  or  cranium  ot  the 
Inwi. 

— Uelating,  or  pertaining,  to  a  monarcirs  crown  or  coro¬ 
nation  :  a.s,  •*  the  corimal  oath.”  —  Milton. 

f\  suture.  (Auut.)  The  crown  seam,  or  serrated  junc¬ 
tion  <*f  the  skull  with  the  two  parietal  or  side-boms  of 
tlie  vault. 

— n.  A  crown;  a  garland;  a  wreath;  as,  a  coronal  of 
flowers. 

"  Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronaZ."  —  Spetuer. 
(Anot.)  The  frontal  bone. 

C'or<»na'inen,  n.  {Z"oL)  The  superior  margin  of  a  hoof, 
C5ille«l  in  veterinary  surgery  the  coronet. 

C’or'oiiary,  a.  [Lat.  cornnarius,  from  corona,  a  crown.] 
Relating  to  a  crown,  garland,  or  wreath. 

“  The  coronory  spots  upon  the  crowu."  —  Brcncne. 

(/twaZ.)  Re^embling  a  crown  or  coronal : — applied  to 
some  blood-ve&sels  <d'  the  heart  having  a  taiieilijl  resem- 
biaiice  to  a  crown,  and  called  the  coronary  arteries. 


— n.  A  small  bone  in  a  horse's  foot. 

C'or<»iilk'ta,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  20  m.  from  Zara. 
It  is  15  m.  lonif,  ami  1  bi’oad.  and  belongs  to  Dalmatia. 

C'or'oiiate,  Cor'oiiatcMl,  a.  Possessing  a  crown; 
wearing  a  ciowii  or  coronet. 

{Z>  VI.)  Crowne«l  ttiwards  the  apex,  as  8(>me  shells  are 
by  a  row  of  spines,  tubercles,  &c. 

CoroiiR'tion,  n.  [L.  I«it.  onemoHo,  from  Lat.  corona,  a 
crown.]  Act  or  sideniiiity  of  crowning  a  sovereign  ;  the 
j)omp  or  assembly  attending  the  investiture  of  a 
monarch. 

{Hist.)  Justin  II.,  who  succeeded  Ju.stinian  I.  A.D. 
565,  was  the  first  emperor  crowned  with  ceremony  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Con.'^taiitinople  Clmrlennigne adopted 
the  custom,  ami  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  at  Rome, 
800.  Edward  1.  (the  Elder),  crowned  in  90*2,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Engli-’^h  m«»m«rch  to  adopt  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  custom  f<>r  the  queen  to  he  tyowned  origi¬ 
nated  in  England  before  tlie  Conquest,  'i  lie  French 
queens  were  for  a  long  time  crowiu'd  at  the  abbey  of 
yt.  Penis,  near  Paris.  Edward  the  Confessor  fixed  the 
monastery  founded  by  him  at  Westminster  as  the  place 
foi  the  coronation  <»f  the  English  moi.arclis. 

C.  steme.  {Eng.  Hist.)  *•  Tlie  legends  of  the  old  his¬ 
torians,”  says  Taylor  (67ory  of  Regality,  p.  53),  “inform 
us  that  tills  is  the 
ver;  stone  on  wliich 
the  patriarch  Jacob 
laiil  his  head  in  the 
plain  of  Lnz  ;  that  it 
wa.s  brouglit  from 
Egypt  into  Siiain  by 
Gathelus,  the  sup- 
pi>8ed  founder  of 
the  Scottish  nation ; 
that  it  was  thence 
transi>orted  into 
Ireland  a  m  ongst 
other  princelie  iew- 
flls  and  regall  mon- 
nmenU,  by  Simon 
Brech,  who  was 
crowned  uiion  it, 
about  B.  C.  700,  and 
tliat  it  was  thence 
carried  to  Scotland 
b\  king  Fergus,  b.  c. 

33b.”  The  real  his¬ 
tory  is  that  it  was 
transferred  from 
Ireland  to  Scotland 
at  an  early  period, 
and  was  placccl  in 
the  abbey  church 
of  Scone  in  850.  Tlie  Scottish  kings  were  crowned  here 
until  1296,  when  Edward  I.  carried  it  to  England.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  in  13*28,  that 
the  stone  should  be  returned  to  Scotland,  but  this  was 
not  done.  It  is  called  the  ”  Stone  of  Destiny,’’  and  is 
fixed  under  the  seat  of  the  coronation  chair,  which  is 
made  of  oak,  and  is  now  kept  in  the  abbey  of  West¬ 
minster. 

Coronation  Oiilf.  in  British  N.  America,  an  inlet  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  Lat.  68°  30'  N.,  lx)n.  110°  W. 

Coronation  Inland,  in  A/<LsA'a,  west  of  Prince  of 
Wales’  Archipelago. 

Coron'da^  a  town  of  the  Argentine  republic,  prov.  of 
Santa  ¥6 ;  pop.  2:500. 

Coronel*  n.  See  Cronel. 

Cor'oner,  n.  [L.  Lat.  coronafor,  from  corona.]  An  officer 
whose  cliief  duty  is  to  hold  and  preside  over  a  court  of 
in<iuiry,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  smMen  or  violent 
death.  This  office  w'as  established  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  of  which  the  holder  was,  a-s  his 
name  indicates,  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  officer  of  the 
crown ;  whose  private  rights  of  property,  whether  arising 
by  escheat,  wardship,  or  consisting  in  demesne,  it  was 
his  business  to  maintain  and  superintend  in  the  county 
for  which  he  acted.  The  office,  ns  now  limited  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  America,  has  lost  much  of  the  hon^r  which 


Fig.  695.  —  CORONATION-CH.AIR  OF 
THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

(With  the  Stone  of  T>e.^liny  beneath  the 
throne,  Westminster  Abbey.) 
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formerly  appertained  to  it,  but  it  is  still  of  great  conse- 1 
quence  to  society,  both  for  bringing  murderers  to  pun- 1 
ishniont,  and  tor  protecting  innocent  persons  from  accu- ' 
sation.  1 

Cor'oiiet,n.  [It.  coronetta,  dim.  of  Lat.  corona,  crown.] 
{Hn\)  An  inferior  crown  worn  by  noblemen.  That  i)f 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (1)  is  composed  of  a  circle  or  fillet  of 
gold;  four  crosses  pattee.s  are  placed  round  the  edge  be¬ 
tween  the  same  number  of  fleurs-de-lis.  From  the  two 
centre  crosses  a  bent  arch  extends,  surmounted  by  a 
mound  and  cross.  The  C  of  a  duke  ^2)  is  a  circle  of 
gold,  richly  chased,  having  on  the  edge  eight  strawberry- 
leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  (3),  a  circle  set  round  with  4 


Fig.  696.  —  Coronets. 


8trawb«*rry-leaves,  and  as  many  pearls  interposed  on 
pyramil-ii  points.  In  an  earl's  coronet  (4)  there  are  8 
pearl.s,  8**t  on  pyramidal  points,  atxl  8  strawberry-leaves, 
wliich  are  lower  than  the  pearls;  that  of  a  viscount  (6) 
is  siirroun  led  with  pearls  only,  the  number  being  un- 
liniitc<l ;  a  baron's  coronet  (6>  ha.s  only  six  pearls,  all  at 
equal  distances.  The  (\  of  the  kings-at-arms  is  a  plain 
fillet  of  gold  with  16  leaves,  half  of  which  alternately  are 
higher  than  the  others.  Miaer^rf,  r«ci  Df'ux  is  the  motto 
on  the  baml-  In  Knglatid,  C.  are  worn  at  the  time  of  the 
coronation  by  peers  and  peeresses,  and  surround  caps  of 
crimson  velvet,  turned  up  wKh  ermine,  as  in  Fig.  696. 
In  Franco,  and  other  states  of  Europe,  C.  are  only  used 
as  heraldic  insignia. 

— An  oniamentiil  head-dress. 

A  coronet  of  gold,  richly  set  with  pearls.”  —  Sidney. 

— A  cronel,  {q.  v.) 

{Farriery.)  T?he  second  of  the  consolidated  flanges 
of  the  horse’s  foot. 

Cor'onetecI,  a.  Wearing,  or  entitled  to  wear,  a  coro¬ 
net  ;  as.  a  coroneted  noble. 

Coroii'iform.  a.  [Lat.  corona,  and/orma.  form.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  the  fi»rm  of  a  crown. 

Coroiiiria.  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  corona,  a  crowm.]  (Dot.) 
A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Ffibacrce.  They  are  mostly  shrubs, 
and  natives  of  Europe.  The  Scorpion  senna  is  a  beautiful 
free-flowering  shrub  found  in  France;  stem,  abt.  3  ft. 
high,  square,  with  opposite  branches;  flowers,  rose-col¬ 
ored,  collected  in  little  tufts  on  the  ends  of  the  subax- 
illary  peduncles. 

Cor'onoUl  Process,  n.  [Gr.  toronc,  a  crow,  and 
eidos.  form;  Fr.  coronoifle."^  {Anal.)  A  projection  f»f  the 
small  bone  of  the  arm  (the  ulna);  so  called  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  crow. 

Cor'OHUle,  n.  The  coronet  or  d«)wny  tuft  of  seeds. 

Corot.  (A:o-ro',)  .Jean  Baptiste  Camille,  a  Frenrh  painter, 
B.  at  Paris,  1796.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  bis  i 
proiiuctions  maybe  named,  A  View  in  Italy ;  A  SftHre,nir 
o  f  tJie  JCnvirons  of  Florence. ;  The.  Burning  of  Sodom  :  A 
of  Marcomsy.,  (purchased  byNai>oleon  III.;) 
Dante  and  Virgil;  and  Macbeth.  D.  1876. 

Cor'poral,  n.  [Fr.  caporal;  It.  caporaU;  L.  Lat.  ca- 
pora?w,  from  Lat.  capnt^  the  head  ]  {Mil.)  Tlie  lowo.st 
non-commissioned  officer  of  a  company,  next  below  a 
sergeant. 

{Naut.)  A  naval  warrant-officer  under  the  master-at- 
arms  ;  as,  a  ship’s  corporal. 

{Eccl.  Hist.)  [Lat.  corporate.,  from  rnrnus,  the  body.] 
Tlie  C,  or  corporate,  is  the  linen  cloth  wlu.-h  is  spread 
over  the  consecrated  bread  {corpu.t,  or  bod}’)  after  the 
communion.  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  it  is  an 
object  of  great  reverence,  and  the  fobling  ami  unfolding 
of  it  by  the  priest  at  the  altar  is  accompanied  with  much 
ceremony.  It  is  supposed  to  repr'-sent  the  wrapping 
of  the  body  of  our  Lord  in  fine  linen  by  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea.  The  C.  oath  is  derived  from  the  ancient  usage 
of  touching  the  C.  to  add  solemnity  to  an  oath 

—a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  body  ;  as,  cx/rporal  pun¬ 
ishment. 

"Beasts  enjoy  greater  sensual  pleasures,  and  feel  fewer  corporal 
pains.”  —  Atterhury. 

—Material;  corporeal;  not  spiritual. 

"  And  what  seem’d  corporal 
Melted,  as  breath.  Into  the  wind.”  —  Shake. 

Coi*'poi*ale,  n.  {Eccl.)  See  Corporal. 


CorporaTIty,  n.  Quality  of  being  embodied;  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  spirituality. 

Corporally,  adr.  Bodily;  in,  or  with,  the  body. 

*'  The  sun  is  corporally  coujoiued  with  basiliscus.” —  Browne. 

Cor'poralsliip.  n.  (J/t7.)  A  corporal’s  office  or  com* 
maud. 

Cor  porate,  a.  [\a\.X.  corporatus.,  Uoiw  corpus.']  United 
ill  a  body  or  community  ;  lormcd  into  a  legal  body,  and 
cmpoweivd  to  act  in  legal  processes  as  an  individual ;  as, 
a  corporate  borough. 

"  The  nobles  uf  Athens  being  not  at  this  lime  a  corporate  as¬ 
sembly.”  —Swift. 

— Uel.itiug,  or  pertaining,  to  a  corporation;  corporate 
rights. 

Cor  porately,  adv.  In  a  corporate  capacity. 

Cor'poraleiiOMS,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  body  cor- 
jjor.ite 

Corpom'tioii.  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  corpondio.  from  corpu.?.] 
A  ImkI}'  politic  or  incurpiu'ate,  so  called  as  tlie  per¬ 
sons  are  nxule  into  a  body,  and  of  capacity  to  take 
and  grant,  &c. :  or  it  is  an  H.>seml>iy  and  jtdmiig  together 
of  many  into  one  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  whereof 
one  is  head  and  chief,  and  the  ri'st  are  the  body,  and  this 
head  and  body  knit  together  make  the  corporation  ;  also, 
it  is  constituted  of  several  members,  like  unto  the  nat¬ 
ural  body,  and  framed  by  fiction  of  law  to  endure  in 
perpetual  succession.  The  es.seutial  character  of  a  C.  is 
tiiat  it  has  a  legal  existence  as  a  person,  under  the  name 
given  to  it  by  legislative  autlionty,  either  by  express 
charier,  or  by  prescription,  which  implies  a  charter. 
Of  c«irporation.s,  some  are  s-‘le^  some  aygre.yatr:  sole,, 
wlien  in  one  single  pcTson,  as  a  bishop,  dean,  parson, 
vi<*ar,  or  tlie  like;  agyregale^  which  is  most  usual,  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  persons,  as  mayor  and  commonalty, 
ilean  ami  chapter,  &c.  Likewise,  corporations  are  spir- 
ituul  or  lemjtorul:  spiritual,  as  bishops,  deans,  archdea¬ 
cons,  parson.s,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiasticiil  persons; 
temporal,  as  mayors,  aldermen,  &c.,  of  towns  and 
boroughs.  Lay  corporations  are  of  two  sorts,  —  civil 
and  eleemosynary.  Tiie  civil  are  such  as  arc  erected  for 
a  variety  of  temporal  pu/poses,  as  a  mayor  or  common¬ 
alty.  i>r  the  like,  for  the  good  government  of  a  town: 
others,  f4)r  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  commerce, 
as  banking,  insurance,  manufacturing,  &c. ;  and  others, 
for  the  l.etter  carrying  on  of  divers  special  purposes,  as 
col  legt*s.  academies,  &c.  Eleemosynary  ntv  sucli  as  are 
constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribulion  of  the  free  alms 
or  bounty  of  the  founder  Co  such  persons  as  he  has  di¬ 
rected.  or  as  the  mode  of  government  h.is  been  defined. 
Of  tliis  kiln!  are  all  hospiuils  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  sick,  and  impotent,  and  all  colleges.  Corporations, 
both  sole  ami  aggregate,  may  purchase,  take,  and  liold 
land  to  them  uinl  their  successors,  as  natural  persons 
may  liold  them  and  their  heirs.  But  aggregate  corpo¬ 
rations,  when  of  the  eleemosynary,  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
municipal  kind,  and  corporations  sole,  are  in  general  re¬ 
strained  by  statute  Iroin  alienation  of  their  lands,  be¬ 
yond  the  life  of  the  p'T.son  who  constitutes  the  i\  sole, 
or  is  the  heaii  of  the  C’  aggregate.  Power  is  neverthe¬ 
less  given  to  them,  in  some  cases,  to  grant  l(»ng  build- 
ing-lejises.  Corporations  aggregate  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  do  all  other  acts,  by  their  corporate  name.  Their 
corporate  property  only,  and  not  tin-  members  individu¬ 
ally,  is  amenable  to  judgments  given  against  them. 
Their  acts  are  under  their  common  seal.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  not  one  country  in  the  world  where  corj^oratioiis 
are  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  tliey  are  in  .Amer¬ 
ica.  The  most  important  of  them  will  be  found  in  this 
work  under  tlieir  proper  names. 

— A  cant  term  for  the  human  stomach  and  belly;  as.  that 
man  carries  a  large  corporation.  (Eng.)  —  Vulgarly  ap¬ 
plied,  also,  to  men  who  run  us  candidates  for  the  office  of 
alderman. 

C’«r'|M>rator,  n.  A  member  of  a  corporation. 

Cor|>t>'roal,  a.  [Lat.  cotporeus,  from  cor/iu.".]  Having 
Hbo<ly;  consisting  of  a  material  body;  material ; —op¬ 
posed  to  sjnritual,  or  immaterial ;  as,  a  corporeal  sub¬ 
stance. 

'  C'orpo'roaliHt^  n.  A  materialist. 

I  <’or|>«roai'ity ,  n.  State  of  being  corpore.tl. 

' I'orpo'roally,  adv.  In  body;  in  a  bodily  form  or 

I  manner. 

;  C’orpo'realiioss.  n.  Corporeality. 

i’«r|>«>re'ily,  n.  .Materiality:  quality  of  being  embod¬ 
ied  :  state  of  having  a.  body. 

"  The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God,  and  the  shape  or  fSeure.” 

StiUingfleet. 

Cor'pomaiit,  rt.  (Meteor.)  See  Castor  and  Poi.lux. 

!  CorpM,  (Aor;  pi.  kor.)  n.  sing,  and  pi.  |Fr.,  from  Lat. 
cor/ya.s*.]  (.Mil.)  A  body  of  troops;  any  division  of  an 
army;  ns,  a  rifle  corps. 

(Arch.)  Any  part  that  projects  beyond  a  naked  wall, 
serving  as  a  ground  for  some  decoration,  or  the  lik'*. 

CorpM  <PAriii<5o,  (A-or dar-md'.)  [Fr.,  body  of  the 
army.]  {Mil.)  An  army  in  the  field  is  divided  intororp.f. 
each  consisting  of  twoor  more  divisions,  which  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  brigades,  and  tliese  again  into  battalion.s  or 
regiments. 

Corps  «l<*  Oarfle,  (A*5r-d<'-<7drd',)  71.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A 

I  guard-room.  —  The  men  who  watch  in  the  guard-room. 

I  Corps^^iplomatiquo.  {l‘0r  de^plom-at'eeJc,)  n.  [Fr.] 

I  (l*<il.)  The  body  of  foreign  niplomatic  agents. 

Corps  {l>or  lej-isdddcev,)  n.  [Fr.]  The 

Lower  House  of  the  French  legislature,  under  the  im¬ 
perial  govt,  of  Napoleon  III.;  constituted  by  Senatus- 
consulte  of  1867.  The  deputies  were  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  for  6  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  36,000  elec¬ 
tors.  It  discussed  ancl  voted  on  projects  of  law  and  tax-* 
ation  presented  by  govt.  These  projects  were  submitted 
to  i.  e.  committees.  But  any  amendment 


which  the  commission  might  propose  was  referred  to  the 
CoNSElL  d’Etat  (7.  r.),  ami  without  its  iqiproval  couhi  not 
be  sniunitted  to  the  legislative  body.  A  jiroject  finally 
adopted  was  next  siibmittoil  to  the  Senate,  (7.  v.)  The 
session  of  the  legislative  luMly  lasted  three  months  :  its 
sittings  were  public ;  but  the  public  might  be  exclmb-d 
on  the  demand  of  five  members.  After  the  fall  of  the 
enipire,  ( 1S70,)  tlie  (’.  L.  ended  its  existence,  ami  was  sue- 
ceetled  by  the  IWitumul  Aeeeinhly  fq.  v  ), 

C<»rp**o,  (korjis.)  n.  [Lat.  corpus]  Tlie  dead  body  of  .t 
human  being;  human  remains. 

C«rpM<*'-<‘ainlle,7i.  A  luminous  phenomenon  like  the 
flame  of  a  candle  seen  in  church-yards. 

<’orp«o'-;tate,  n.  See  Lych-gate. 

Cor'piil<Mioo«  <’«r'pnl<»ncy,  n.  [Lat.  corptdentia, 
from  em’/iax.]  GrosMiess  or  fleshiness  of  body;  exces¬ 
sive  fatness  ;  a  state  of  lieing  loaded  with  flesh. 

(Idiysiol.)  It  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  limit 
beyond  which  the  body  can  be  said  to  be  corpulent,  de- 
pimding,  as  it  does,  very  much  upon  the  general  haldt 
and  the  state  of  liealth  of  the  individual.  It  most  com¬ 
monly  takes  place  after  tiie  age  of  forty,  but  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  period  of  life,  being  found 
also  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  causes  of  corpulence 
are  botli  natural  and  acquired.  There  are  some  persons 
wlio  have  a  natural  tendency  to  coipnlence;  in  others 
it  may  be  induced  by  modes  of  life,  indolent  and  seden¬ 
tary  habits,  and  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food.  The 
undue  accumulation  of  fat  produces  a  variety  of  effects, 
interfering  with  the  vital  energies  of  the  body,  an<l  in¬ 
capacitating  for  exertion.  The  cliances  of  life  are  not 
so  great  among  persons  of  a  corpulent  habit  as  among 
those  of  a  normal  condition.  All  sudden  or  violent 
measures  to  get  rid  of  corpulence  are  attended  with 
harm:  and  not  the  least  dangerous  is  the  jaipular  reme¬ 
dy  of  vinegar,  wliich  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  di¬ 
gestive  powers.  Attention  to  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of 
such  articles  as  tend  to  generate  lat,  together  with  ac¬ 
tive  exercise,  and  the  counteracting  of  indolent  habits, 
are  among  the  best  means  that  can  be  eJnployed.  Dr. 
Cbalmers,  in  his  small  treatise  On  Corpuh'nce,  gives  a 
variety  of  cases  in  whi'  h  liqw/r  potasses  was  used  with 
great  effect;  but  this  remedy  slumbl  lutt  be  resorted  to 
without  the  sanction  of  a  medical  advUcr.  There  are 
nnmenms  very  remarkable  cases  of  corpulence,  but  not 
one.  we  believe,  may  compete  with  that  of  a  certain  Dan¬ 
iel  Liiinbert.  who  died  in  England,  1S09,  and  who,  a  few 
days  betbre  his  death,  weighed  52  stone.  11  lbs.,  or  739 
lbs.!  It  is  curious  to  record  that  in  Sparta,  citizens  who 
grew’  too  iat  were  soundly  whipped.  Naiiclis,  tlie  son 
of  Polytus,  was  brought  before  the  Epliori,  and  his  ex- 
ce.ssive  corpulence  was  exposed  to  tlie  public.  He  was, 
moreover,  threatened  with  perpetual  banishment  if  he 
failed  to  reduce  his  body  within  reasonable  dimensions. 

Cor  pulent*  a.  Having  a  gross  or  corj)Ulent  body; 
very  fat ;  large;  bulkyj  stout ;  lusty  ;  as,  a  corpulent  old 
lady. 

“  .A  fleshy  style  .  .  .  and  circuit  of  words,  when,  with  more  than 
enough  it  grows  fat  aud  corpulent."  —Ben  Jonton. 

Cor'puleiitly,  adv.  In  a  gross  or  corpulent  manner. 

Cor  pus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  body  ]  (Anal.)  A  I>atin  word  useil 
very  freely  to  express  small  elevations  in  the  brain,  and 
structures  of  a  different  character  to  the  organ  in  wliii  h 
they  are  found,  occurring  in  other  parts,  as  the  C.  collo- 
sum,  a  name  applied  to  the  great  commi.'sure.  or  band 
of  transverse  fibres,  connecting  the  beIm^|lher<■8  of  the 
cerebrum. 

(Law.)  Applied  to  the  human  body,  to  a  corporation,  or 
to  a  collection  of  law’s  or  canons. — C.  comitatus.  the  body 
of  the  county;  the  inhabitants  or  citizens  of  a  whole 
county. — C.dilicti.  The  body  of  the  offence;  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  crime.  It  is  a  general  rule  not  to  convict 
unless  the  C  dc/icfi  can  be  established,  i.e.  until  the 
fact  that  the  crime  has  been  actually  perpetrated  has 
been  first  proved.  —  C.  juris  can&niri.  A  name  applied 
to  the  collections  of  the  de-crees  and  canons  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  Church. — ('.juris  avili.<.  The  body  of  the 
civil  law  conqirising  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects  or 
Digest,  the  Code  and  the  Novels,  7.1*.  —  See  also  Civil 
Law. 

I'orpiiH  71.  [Lat.,  body  of  Christ.]  (Eccl.) 

The  most  splendid  festival  of  ihw  Komaii  Catholic  ('hurch, 
instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  in  honor  of  the 
consecrated  liost,  and  with  a  view  to  its  adtiration.  It 
isobserved  on  the  Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost. 
It  is  called  in  I'raiice  the  i^c/e 

I'orpus  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nue¬ 

ces  co.,  about  230  ni.  S.M*.  of  Galveston ;  pop.  2.140. 

I'orptiM  <’hriMti  Bay,  in  Texas,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Helugio  co..  Rat.  27®  30'  N..  Lon.  98®  M . 

(’ui*'pu?^aii<*o,  t'.  (Metefirol.)  See  Castor  and  Pollux. 

C’orpusolo.  <’urpu«oulo.  (kor'pusd,)  n.  [Lat.  cor- 
jmsculum,  dim.  of  corpus.]  A  minute  particle  or  physi¬ 
cal  atom. 

(Anat.)  Applied  to  some  minute,  hard  elevations  on 
the  valve  of  the  aorta. 

(Phi/siol.)  A  name  of  late  generally  applied  to  the 
globules  of  the  Mood.— See  Blood. 

<’or|>usi'oillar,  a.  Pertaining  to  corpuscles  or  small 
particles,  supposed  to  be  the  constituent  materials  of  all 
inrg«*  bodies. 

Oirpnscnlar  philosophy.  Same  as  Atomic  Philosophy, 
7.  r. 

C’or|>ii«riila'riaii,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  upholds 
corpuscular  phibwiphy. 

_ a.  Conuiscubir;  relating  to,  or  comprising,  bodies ;  as, 

corpuscularian  principles. 

Corpusoular'Ily*  n.  State  of  being  corpuscular. 

Corra'Alial,  a.  Radiating  to,  or  from,  a  common  point. 

Corra'«liate*  v.a.  To  concootrate  to  a  given  poiuL  y>4 
rays  of  light. 
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Corradia'tion*  «.  [Lat.  om,  and  radius^  a  ray.]  A 
cuiijunctiuu  of  niya  in  one  point. 

"  A  corrodiatioH  and  coDjunction  of  beams."  — Bacon. 
Cop'ral^  n.  [Sp..  an  enclosure;  a  yard.]  A  palisaded  en¬ 
closure  tor  liurc»es  or  cattle. 

— V.  a.  To  secure  in  a  corral,  as  cattle,  Ac. 

Correct',  a.  [Lat.  correctus^  from  corrigo — con,  and 
rfgo.  to  direct,  to  keep  straight  or  right.]  Set  right  or 
made  straiglit;  conformable  to  a  just  standard;  free 
from  faults  or  error;  right;  precise;  accurate;  regular ; 
punctual;  as,  correc/ diction,  coirccf  behavior. 

— r.  u.  To  make  straight  or  right ;  to  bring  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety ;  to  remove  or  retrench 
faults  or  errors:  to  set  right;  loameml;  to  rectify  ;  u-s, 
to  cotTf.ct  a  niisUike. 

—To  reclaim  ;  to  reform;  to  improve;  to  chastise;  to  pun¬ 
ish  ;  to  bring  back  to  a  proper  state;  to  discipline;  as, 
to  correct  a  child,  to  correct  levity  of  manner. 

— To  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  thing  by  another;  to 
counteract ;  —  said  of  anything  wrong  or  hurtful ;  as,  to 
correct  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

*'  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done, 
la  to  correct  your  drinlc  and  diet."  — Prior. 
Correct 'iblc,  a.  Susceptible  of  correction. 
Correc'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,froni  Lat.  correefio,  from  cw*ri/70.] 
Act  of  correcting;  state  of  being  corrected;  retrench¬ 
ment  or  emendation  of  faults  or  errors ;  amendment ;  as, 
correction  of  vice. 

“  If  my  writings  live  long  enough  to  deserve  correction."  Ihydcn. 
— That  which  correc  ts ;  punishment ;  discipline ;  chastise¬ 
ment  ;  animadversion;  penalty  ;  as,  a  house  of  correcfion. 

*•  Take  tby  correclton  mildly,  kiss  the  rod.  —  Shake. 

— That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  anything 
wrong  or  faulty :  as,  a  work  full  of  corrections. 

— Connleraction  or  abatement  of  what  is  inconvenient  or 
hurtful,  by  the  introduction  of  an  opposite  thing  or 
quality  ;  as,  correction  of  the  liver.  ^ 

Ifnuse  of  Correction.  A  bridewell ;  a  prison  where 
minor  offenders  are  incarcerated.  See  Prison. 

C.  of  the  Press.  See  Pboof-rb\dixo. 
Corrcc'tioiirtl,  n.  [Kr.  correctionnel.]  Tending  to,  or 
intended  for,  correction. 

Corrcc'ti^m  villc,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Woodbury  co. 
Correct'! VC,  u.  Having  the  power  to  correct;  tend¬ 
ing  to  rectify. 

••  Mulberries  art  |>ecU>ral.  corrective  of  bilious  alkali." — Ar6ufAnof. 
— n.  That  wliicli  correc  ts,  or  has  the  power  of  correcting; 

restriction  ;  as,  a  ine«iicinal  corrective. 

Correctly,  ac/c.  In  a  correct  manner;  exactly;  ac¬ 
curately, 

“  Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low."  —  Pope. 

Correct n.  State  of  being  correct ;  freedom  from 
laulis  or  cri-ors;  accuracy;  exactness ;  justice ;  regu¬ 
larity;  precision;  as.  corrccf/iess  of  judgment. 

— Conformity  to  established  custom,  law,  or  usage;  as, 
cor'rectness  in  speaking. 

— Agreement  or  congrnity  with  an  original  or  copy  of 
anything;  exactne.'-s  ;  lus,  cr/rreefnw  of  design. 

“  Tho^e  pieces  have  never  before  been  printed  .  .  .  with  any  tol¬ 
erable  degree  of  correctnest."  —  Svift. 

Corroct'or.  w.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  corrects  ;  as, 
a  corrector  of  the  press,  a  cot'rexlor  of  acids,  Ac. 

**  He  sets  up  to  be  an  universal  reformer,  and  corrector  of 
abuses.'*  —  Swift. 

Corrccl'ory,  a.  Containing  or  making  correction. 
Correct'rcsH,  n.  \  female  correcttjr. 
Corrcsr»>0,(Aor-r«f/r-o,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  10m.  from 
Modena  :po/>.  5,6*27.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Correggio. 

Correg*'Sio,  Antonio  Ali-EORI,  commonly  called  Cor¬ 
reggio  t3*om  his  birthplace,  wjis  born  in  1494,  and 
appears  to  have  first  studied  painting  under ToninoBar- 
tolotto  of  Correggio;  in  1519  he  was  established  as  a 
painter  at  Parm.i,  The  celebrated  cupola  at  Parma  w;is 
coinmeiiceil  in  1520,  anil  in  15*22  C.  undertook  the  great 
works  of  the  dome  of  the  cathednil;  in  the  former  rep¬ 
resenting  the  ascension  of  Christ,  an<l  in  the  latter,  the 
R'isnmption  of  the  Virgin,  both  of  which  series  are  now 
admirably  engnivod  by  the  Cav.  Tosehi.  The  frescoes  | 
of  th'*  Ciithedral,  left  unfinished  by  C..  were  completed! 
by  his  pupil,  Giorgio  GRindini.  C.  died  of  a  fever  at  his| 
n.itive  i>hice  in  1534,  in  his  41st  year,  —  Cs  great  | 
reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  the  above-mentioned  fres-, 
coes ;  but,  he  ha*l  executed  many  excellent  oil  pictures  be-  j 
fore  he  proceeded  to  Parma  in  1519.  All  his  pictures  are 
conspicuous  for  a  remarkable  play  of  foreshortening,  a 
powerful  and  delicate  chiar-osctiro,  or  light  and  shade, 
and  a  graceful  grouping  of  forms.  The  Notte.  or  Night, 
of  C,  in  the  Gallery  of  Dresden,  is  a  picture  of  the  na¬ 
tivity  of  Christ,  in  which  the  light  proceeds  from  the 
body  of  the  infant  Saviour. 

Correg^'itlor,  n.  [Sp.J  A  police-magistrate  in  Spain, 
and  in  Spanish-speaking  countries.  I 

Cor'relato*  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  stands  in  an^ 
opposite  relation  to  another. 

**  The  relation  is  at  an  end  for  want  of  a  correlate."  —  South. 

— V.  i.  To  have  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and  son. 
Correla'tion,  n.  [Fr.  corrflatom.]  Mutual  or  recipro¬ 
cal  relation. — C.  of  Forces,  see  Force. 

Corrol'ati ve,  a.  [Lat.  con.  and  relatix*us.  from  refero. 
retatus.  to  bear,  carry,  or  bring  back.  See  Relate.] 
Having  a  mutual  or  reciprocal  relation  :  thus  father  nnA 
son.  husband  and  wife,  are  correlative  terms  ;  reciprocal. 

*'  Giving  is  a  relative  action,  and  so  requires  a  corretutive  to 
answer  iu  *  —  5outA. 

— n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stands  in  mutual  or  recipro¬ 
cal  relation,  as  father  Kwd  son.  darkness  and  light. 
{Gram.)  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun. 

Correrati vely,  adv.  In  a  correlative  relation. 


Corrcl'attvoii09»!^4  The  state  of  being  correlative. 

I  Correspond  •  r.  ti.  \Yt.  correspondre  ;  Lut.  con.  and 
respoxuho.  to  answer.  See  Respond.]  To  be  congruous ; 
to  be  a<lapted  or  proportioned  to  ;  to  suit ;  to  agree;  to 
fit;  to  answer  ;  as,  ihe&e  things  corrcjt/wwcf. 

— To  communicate  by  letters;  to  hobi  intercourse  with  a 
person  at  a  di.stance  by  sending  and  receiving  letters  ;  to 
carry  on  epistolary  commerce; — preceding  with;  as, 
to  correspond  with  a  friend. 

*•  Atterburj  began  to  correspond  directly  it'KA  the  Pretender." 

Macaulay. 

Corrospoiid'rnoe,  Correspond'ency,  n.  [Tr. 

I  coiTtspondauce.]  Act  of  corresponding;  relation;  fit¬ 
ness;  congrnity;  mutual  adaptation  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

‘'Their  habitudes,  correspondencies,  and  relations,  keep  the 
same  to  one  another."  —  Locke. 

— Intercourse  by  interchange  of  letters;  friendly  inter¬ 
course;  reciprocal  exchange  of  offires  or  civilities. 

“  Sure  the  villains  hold  a  corretpondsnee 
M’ith  tbe  enemy,  and  thus  they  would  betray  ns. Denkam. 

— Letters  and  epistolary  communications  interchanged; 
as,  mercantile  correspojulence. 

Corro*%pond'ont,  a.  [Vv.  correspondant.']  Suitable; 
tit;  congruous;  agreetible  answerable  ;  adapted. 

*'  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 

And  do  my  spiriting  gently.’*  —  ShaJ:*. 

— n.  One  who  corresjKmds  with  another ;  one  with  whom 
an  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  letters  or  messages;  a 
Imsiness  client;  as,  the  foreign  correspondent  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  firm;  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

Letters  from  and  to  all  bU  correspondents  at  home  and 
abroad."  —  Lenhain. 

Correspond'ently,affr.  Tn  a  corresponding  manner. 

Correspond'ins:/ p.  a.  Carrying  on  epistolary  in¬ 
tercourse;  as,  a  corresponding  member  of  a  society. 

— Answering;  agreeing;  suiting;  ixa.  corresponding  num¬ 
bers. 

Correspond'lngrly,  adv.  In  a  corresponding  manner. 

Correspoii'sive,  a.  Answerable;  suitable  or  adapted 
to  anytliing. 

“  Six  gates  .  .  .  with  corresponsive  and  fuIQillng  bolts." — Shak*. 

Corrospoii'si  vely,  adv.  In  a  corresponsive  manner. 

C’orri^ze,  a  dep.  of  France,  formerly  part  of  the  Limou¬ 
sin.  and  taking  its  name  from  an  sifiluent  of  the  Vezere, 
—  the  Correze  which  traverses  the  dep.  from  N.E.  tt» 
S-W.  Tins  dep.  extends  between  Lat.  44®  55'  and  45® 
40'  N.,  Lon.  1®  13'  and  2®  22'  E.  Area.  2.300  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  moniitainous,  and  the  soil  generally  far  from 
productive,  many  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  chestnut- 
flour.  Coal,  iron  lead,  alabaster,  and  granite  of  various 
colors,  are  abundant.  Manf.  Muskets  atTnlle.  Chief 
Towns.  Tulle  (the  cap.).  Drive,  and  Ussel.  J*op.  310,843. 

Cor'rib,  a  lake  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  3  m. 

N.  of  Galway.  It  is  27  m.  long,  with  a  varying  breadth 
of  from  1  to  6  m. 

Cor'rUlor,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp  correddr.  from  Lat.  curro.  to 
run.]  {Arch.)  A  gallery  or  open  pjissage  running  round 
a  building,  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

( Fnrtxf.)  A  covered  way  that  runs  round,  or  surrounds, 
a  fortified  work. 

Cor'rie,  n.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  In  Scotland,  a  moun¬ 
tain-glen. 

Corrieiitos,  (kor-re-ain'taiz.)  a  province  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  republic,  lying  between  Entre  Rios  on  the  S.,  and  i 
tbe  republic  of  Paraguay  on  the  N.,  having  the  Parana 
on  the  N.  and  W.  Lat.  27®-30®  S.,  and  Lon.  57®-59®  \V,  i 
Area,  about  54.000  sq.  m.  The  N.  is  undulating  and  fer-j 
tile;  and  the  S..  besides  being  generally  sw.ampy,  is! 
p:u  tly  covered  by  I  jiko  Ybara.  The  products  are  maize,  | 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  u  species  of  silk. 
Pp.  1*29,0*23.  I 

CoRRiKNTES,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  stands  in  Lat  27® 
27'  S..  and  Lon  58®  46'  W.,  nejir  the  confluence  of  the  I 
Parana  and  the  Paraguay.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
rapids,  which  are  sjtid  to  be  ns  decidedly  a  tnrning-|)Oint ' 
in  the  climate  of  the  country,  as  they  are  in  tbe  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river.  Ihyp.  10,il6. 

Corri;^en<liiin,  {I'or-i'i-Jen'dum.)  n. ;  pi.  Corrigenda. 
[Lai.]  A  word  or  thing  to  be  avoided  or  corrected. 

Cor'riffont,  n.  {.\/cd.)  A  substance  added  to  amedi-; 
cine  tt)  nullify  or  modify  its  action. 

Corrijfibirity,  n.  Corrigibleness;  state  or  condition ' 
of  being  amendable. 

Corri;riblo,  (koFri-ji-hl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corn^o. 
See  Correct.]  That  may  be  corrected,  set  right,  or 
amended;  that  may  be  reformed;  as,  a  corrigible  mis¬ 
take. 

— Punishable;  worthy  of  pnni.'ihment  or  correction. 

“  He  wa^  .  .  .  adjudged  corrigible  for  such  presumptuous  tan- 1 
guage.”  —  Howell.  ' 

Cor'rig^ibleiioss,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  cor- 1 
rigible;  corrigibility.  ! 

Corri'vaK  n.  A  fellow-rival ;  a  competitor.  I 

“  Adversaries  and  corrioal*.  one  against  the  other.” — Spenser,  i 

—a.  Acting  in  competition  or  rivalry*;  emulous. 

Corrival'ity,  n.  Corrivalry.  | 

Corri'valry,  i'orri'vaWliip.n.  Competition;  em¬ 
ulation  ;  opposition.  ; 

Corrob'oraiit,  a.  [l^t.  corro5or«u.v.]  Strengthening; 
having  the  power  or  faculty  of  giving  strength ;  as,  a' 
corroborant  medicine. 

— n.  {Med.)  A  medirine  f<»r  strengthening  the  human 
bo<ly;  in  other  words,  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  bark, 
wine,  beef,  Ac. 

Corrob'orate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  corrofeorcr ;  Lat.  co>  ro5o>*o, ' 
corroboratus  —  con.  and  rohoro.  from  rolmr.  strength. 
See  Robust.]  To  confirm;  to  establish;  to  make  more 
certain;  as,  to  corroborate  a  statement. 


Corrobora'tion,  n.  Act  of  strengthening  or  con- 
firming;  addition  of  strength,  assurance,  or  security; 
confirmation;  as,  the  corroboration  of  news. — The 
thing  which  corroborates. 

Corrob'orali  ve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  strength;  tending  to  confirm. 

— n.  A  medicine  that  strengthens ;  a  corrobonint. 

I'orrob'oratory,  a.  Corroborati\e ;  strengthening; 
coDfirming ;  as,  corroboratorg  evidence. 

Corrotle',  r.  a.  (  Lat.  corrodo  —  con.  and  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 
To  eat  into;  to  gnaw,  eat,  or  wear  away  by  degrees  ;  as, 
a  corroding 

“  The  blood  turuiog  acrimooious,  corrodes  the  vessels.”  Arbuthnot. 

— To  consume  ly  slow  degrees,  as  the  ndnd;  to  prey 
u[iOu;  to  waste  away;  as,  corroded  with  cares. 

“Jealousy  .  .  .  corroding  every  thought,  and  blasliug  all  Love's 
paradise." —  Thomson. 

<'orro«l'oiit,  a.  Having  the  power  of  corroding  or 
wasting  away. 

— n.  Any  thing  or  substance  of  corrosive  quality. 

<*orro<libirity,  n.  Quality  of  being  conosible. 

Corro'dible,  I'orro'sible.  a.  Susceptible  of  corro¬ 
sion. 

Corro'sibleiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  liable  to  cor¬ 
rode. 

Corro'sion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corrodo.  corrosus.  to 
corrode.]  The  gradual  eating  or  wearing  away  of  any 
substance,  such  as  metal  under  the  action  of  acids,  by 
means  of  which  its  nature  is  completely  changed  by 
slow  degrees. 

I'orro'sivo,  o.  Having  the  power  of  corroding,  or  of 
gradually  eating,  wearing,  consuming,  or  impairing; 
us,  a  corrosive  liquid. 

“  Corrosive  famine  Traits,  and  kills  the  year."  —  Thomson. 

— Having  the  quality  of  fretting  or  vexing ;  consuming  by 
perturbation  of  spirits  ;  preying  upon. 

“  Care  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosfre. 

For  tbiugs  that  arc  not  to  be  remedied.”  —  Shaks. 

C.  sublimate.  {Chem.)  Bichloride  of  mercury.  —  See 
Mercury. 

— n.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  corroding,  or  of  eating 
or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 

— That  which  has  the  power  of  fretting  or  preying  upon 
the  mind. 

••  Such  speeches  are  grievous  corrosives.”  —  Booker. 

Corro'sively,  adv.  In  a  corrosive  or  fretting  manner ; 
with  the  power  of  corrosion. 

I’orro'si veness,  n.  Quality  of  corroding  or  eating 
away;  acrimony;  acerbity;  vexation. 

“  Saltpetre  betrays  upon  tbe  tong'ue  ...  no  corrosiveness  at  all.” 

Boyle. 

Corrosiv'ity,  u.  Corrosiveness. 

C'or'rus^'aiit,  a.  [Lat.  corrugans.l  Having  the  power 
of  contracting  into  wrinkles. — Johnson. 

Cor'riig'ate,  r.  a.  [Liit.  corrugo.  corrugafus ^ crm. nnd 
rugo,  from  ruga,  a  wrinkle.]  To  wrinkle ;  to  draw  or 
contract  into  folds  or  furrows;  as.  corrugated  iron,  a 
corrugated  brow. 

— a.  Wrinkled:  furrowed. 

Corrug-ated  Iron,  n.  {Mdall.)  Sheet-iron  which 
has  been  rolled  into  a  series  of  waves  is  known  under 
this  name;  and  in  this  form  it  is  frequently  used  for 
temporary  roofing,  or  for  covering  spaces  in  a  definite 
manner. 

Corriiga'tion,  n.  A  wrinkling;  contraction  into 
wrinkles;  an.  the  corrT/^afiVw  of  fibres. 

Cor'rugator  SiipercirU,  n.pL  [I.At.]  {AnaL)  The 
name  of  a  pair  of  thin  superficial  muscles,  situated  be¬ 
low  tlieskin  of  the  lorehead,  the  action  of  which  is  to 
corrugate  or  wrinkle  the  forehead;  the  principal  mus¬ 
cles  useil  in  frowning. 

Cor'riigeiit,  a.  (AnoL)  Contracting  or  drawing  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  mu.scle  of  the  eye. 

Corrupt',  r.  a,  [Lat.  co7‘7n*mjpo,  comtj^us  —  con.  and 
rumpo.  to  break.]  To  change  from  a  wiund  and  wh<de- 
some  to  a  putrid  or  putrescent  state;  to  vitiate  or  de¬ 
prave:  to  defile  or  jHdInte:  to  taint;  to  contaminate. — 
To  pervert;  to  bribe;  to  debase;  to  falsify  ;  to  adulter¬ 
ate  ;  to  infect  with  errors ;  as,  to  corrupt  innocence. 

“  Corrupted  freemen  are  the  vrorstof  slaves.*' —  GarrtcJI:. 

— V.  i.  To  rot;  to  putrefy;  as,  corrupted  flesh.  —  To  lose 
purity  or  integrity  ;  to  become  vitiated  ;  as,  a  corrupted 
voter. 

—a.  [Lat,  corTTipfu.*.]  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  pntrid 
state;  putrefied;  spoiled;  tainted;  unsound  in  quality; 
spoilt  ;  as,  corrupt  flesh. 

— Tainted  with  vice  or  wickedness ;  depraved:  debased; 
morally  vitiateil:  changed  to  a  perverted  state;  as,  a 
corrupt  government  oflicial,  corrupt  language. 

“  Cyrrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire."  —  Shaks. 

Corrnpt'er,  n.  One  who  corrupts,  vitiates,  or  taints; 
as,  u  corrujfUr  of  youth. 

ATvay,  corrupters  of  my  faith  I  "  —  Shaks. 

Corrnptibil'ity,  n.  Possibility  of  being  cormpted. 

Corrupt'iblc,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  corrapfaWfu.]  That  may 
be  corrupted,  bribed,  or  morally  vitiated ;  as,  a  cor;*wp<- 
ihie  judge. 

— Susceptible  of  becoming  pntrid  or  tainted  ;  subject  to 
decay  and  destruction  ;  as,  man's  corruptible  body. 

— n.  That  which  may  decay  and  perish,  as  the  human  lK>dy. 

Corrupf'ibleness,  n.  Corruptibility;  susceptibility 
of  corruption. 

Corriipt'ibly,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  or  vitiated. 

”  It  Is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly."  —  Shaks. 

Corrnp'tion,  n.  [Lat.  corruptio.']  Act  or  process  of 
corrupting,  or  state  of  being  corrupt  or  putrid ;  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  natural  form  of  existence  of  bodies  by 
putrefaction ;  putrescence ;  as,  the  corruption  of  meat. 
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.^Pntrid  matter:  pus. 

— Depravation  ;  perversion  or  deterioration  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciples:  loss  of  purity  or  integrity;  deliHsement ;  pollu¬ 
tion;  defilement;  contamination;  taint  of  lilood ;  brib¬ 
ery  ;  adulteration. 

•*  Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage.”  —  Pope, 
0>rrup(inn  of  BU>od.  {L'lw,)  The  incapacity  to  in¬ 
herit^  or  pass  an  inheritance,  in  consequence  of  an  at¬ 
tainder  to  which  the  parly  h;is  been  subject.  In  the  U. 
States,  C.  of  blood  was  abolished  by  the  Constitution, 
art.  8.  3,  n.  2. 

Corriip'tioiiist,  n.  One  who  defends  or  upholds  po¬ 
litical  corruption. 

Corrupt'! ve,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cornipting, 
tainting,  or  vitiating;  as,  a  corruptivt  ingreilient. 

Corrupt  less,  a.  Proof  against  corruption;  incor¬ 
ruptible. 

“  The  border*  with  corrupUe**  myrrh  arc  crown'd."—  Dryden. 

Corruptly,  adv.  In  a  corrupt  manner;  with  corrup¬ 
tion;  viciously. 

Corriipt'uess,  n.  State  of  being  bodily  corrupt:  pu¬ 
trid  sbite,  or  putrescence.  —  State  of  moral  impurity  ;  a 
vicious  condition;  deimseuieut;  degradation;  as,  the 
corruptness  of  politicians 

Corriipt'ress,  n.  A  female  who  employs  the  arts  of 
corruption. 

Cor'ry,  in  Ptnnsylcania,  a  post-village  of  Eiieco. ;  pop. 
6,812. 

Cor'sac,  n.  {Zool.)  The  white  fox  of  Tartiry,  Vulf^s 
corsac. 

Corsage,  n.  The  bodice  of  a  woman's  dress;  as,  a  low 
corsage, 

Cor'Hair,  (A'or'sar.)  n.  [Fr.  corsaire :  It.  corsare^  cor- 
sario,  from  Lai.  rw>’.’«or,  from  curro,  to  run.]  A  rover;  a 
sea-pirate;  a  buccaneer. 

•*  He  left  X  ror^oir'*  name  to  other  times. 

Linked  with  oue  virtue.  »nd  a  ibou»aud  crimes.”  —  ityron. 

— A  piratical  vessel :  as,  a  Greek  corsair. 

Con*e,  n.  [Fr.  corps;  Lat.  corpus,  a  body.]  A  corpse; 
the  dead  body  of  a  human  being.  (VseU  chiefly  in 
poetry.) 

“  He  called  them 


leys  the  soil  is  abundantly  fertile,  and  yields  the  products  j 
naliinil  to  the  land  in  great  abundance,  such  sis  corn,j 
oil,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  several  other  fruits.  Thcj 
natives  are  al.so  extensive  breetlers  of  cattle,  great  nurn-j 
bers  of  which  are  annually  ex|Mirted.  The  niounbtins! 
yi(  I«l  several  minerals,  but  the  mines  have  hanlly  becu ; 
j»r(Kiuctive  enough  to  pay  for  their  working.  The  niui-| 
berry  is  al.so  much  cultivated,  and  considerable  quanti-| 
ties  of  silk  are  obtained,  and  sold  at  both  the  Lyons  and 


Pig.  697.  —  AJACCIO. 

Genoese  markets.  Every  dominant  power  In  Europe. 


unmAnnerlr. 

To  bring  z  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  »ud  bis  nobility."  —  Skaks. 

Corse..ToHx  M.,  bd  Americ.m  penornl  who  distinguished 
biiuself  hy  Ills  defence  of  All  vtoona,  q.  r. 

Corse  let,  Tors  let,  n.  [Kr.  corseW.  See  Ciirass.] 
A  siii.ill  cuiniss.  or  piece  of  armor  to  cover  tlie  IkbIv  for 
ppitection:  worn  formerly  by  pikemen.  It  was  made 
chiefly  of  leatlicr.  and  was  pistol-proof. 

*•  Their  hearts  ...  In  battle's  heat. 

Against  their  very  corselets  beat.”  —  iVior. 

(Z>i67.)  That  part  of  winged  insects  which  answei^s 
to  the  bre;isl  or  thorax  of  other  animals. 

— V.  a.  To  encircle  with  a  corselet. 

Cor'set,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  L.  Lat.  cor.setus^  the  chest,  a 
tunic.  Etymol.  uncertain. |  An  article  of  dress  laced 
closely  round  the  bf>dy ;  a  bodice;  stays. 

{Hygiene.)  'I'lie  C.  is  one  of  the  most  u.seful  and  ne¬ 
cessary  articles  of  female  dress,  and  though  many  of  the 
worst  diseases  of  the  chest  have  been  developed  and  are 
frequently  greatly  exaggerated  by  tight  lacing,  the  in¬ 
discriminate  warfare  carried  on  by  medical  men  and 
public  writers  against  the  use  in  any  form  of  a  garb  that 
confines  the  motions  of  the  thorax  is  marked  by  jis  much , 
cant  iv*  ignonince.  No  medical  man  who.se  experience 
has  lain  largely  among  women,  and  who  has  studieil  the 
requirements  of  the  female  system  at  different  perio^U 
of  life,  would  risk  to  condemn  the  use  of  C  That  stays 
are  as  necessary  toa  woman,  after  a  certain  stage  of  life, 
as  a  bandage  is  for  a  spniiii,  no  man  who  is  qualified  to 
spejik  on  the  subject  will  deny.  Stays,  or  rather  corsets, 
however,  are  quite  uncalled  for  with  growing  girls,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  there  should  be  some  natural  deformity  or 
weakness  to  correct.  The  idea  that  such  a  rigid  encase¬ 
ment  is  requisite  to  give  cont''Ur  to  the  bust,  and  impart 
a  graceful  carriage  to  tne  figure,  is  equally  erroneous. 
Up  to  17  or  18,  or  perhaps  till  her  marri.ige,  no  young 
female,  if  she  takes  due  care  of  her  person,  and  does 
not  acquire  bad  habits,  h.is  any  occasion  to  wear  a  C. 
for  the  mere  sake  of  supp^irt  and  strength.  hatever 
is  worn  up  to  that  timearound  the  chest  requires  neither 
whalelsiiie  nor  steel,  nor  any  tension  more  rigid  tliaii 
that  afforded  by  strings  or  straps.  But  to  the  mother’ 
who  has  dom*^!^  duties  to  perform,  and  children  toj 
nurse  and  suckle,  the  C.  b«*comes  an  absolute  necessity: 
and  that  it  may  effectually  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  deniamle  I— 8upp^»rt  and  comfort— it  must  be  lace«l 
with  sufficient  tiglitness  to  in.siire  those  objects.  That 
tight  lacing  is  injurious,  especially  with  young  girls.  | 
au'l  more  particularly  with  those  of  naturally  narrow' 
chests,  and  in  whose  families  there  are  seeds  of  con  ! 
sumption,  no  one  will  deny;  but  the  tight  lacing  which  j 
a  married  woman  employs  is  never  of  a  nature  likely 
either  to  devel«.>p  or  aggravate  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  i 


from  the  time  of  tlie  Carthaginians,  ha-s  in  turn,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  till,  at  bust,  lh«*  Genooej 
ceded  it  to  France,  in  176?'.  (\  forms  a  French  dep. ;  cap.  ’ 
Ajaccio,  tUo  birth-place  of  Napob*«ui  I.  Its  other  prin-| 
ciual  towns  are  Ba.stia,  He  Kousse,  and  Calvi.  l*op.. 
259,861.  •  I 

Cor'sioa,  in  Ohio,  a  p<»st-office  of  Morrow  co. 
C'op'sica,  in  P*ainsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer84»Dj 
CO. ;  pop.  372.  ' 

Cop  sioaii,  a.  {Gtng^  Relating  to  Corsica. 

— n.  An  inhabitant  of  Cordca, 

COPsicJA  no,  in  Terras,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Navarro 
CO.,  about  180  m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

Cop'sioaii  n.  See  Gracil.\ria. 

Coph'iiakI,  or  Morsel  op  Execr.\tiox,  n.  fA.  S.  cors- 
nfTfle,  a  cumitouiid  of  o^rs,  cnr»e,  aiul  S7ia>d,  a  piece  or 
mouthful.]  (Prudal  Law.)  Was  a  form  of  trial  or  pur¬ 
gation  made  use  of  annually  in  England.  A  morsel  of 
brea<I,  or  cheese,  wa.s  consecrated  by  exorcism,  and  was 
administered  to  a  suspected  person  as  a  test  of  bis  inno¬ 
cence.  If  the  pcriMJn  was  guilty,  it  wa-s  held  that  the 
morsel  would  remain  in  the  stomach,  and  produce  pallor 
and  convulsion.s :  if  the  person  was  innocent,  the  morsel 
would  act  as  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  fo<»d. 

Cop'«o,  in  S.  America,  an  island  on  the  W. coast  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  Lat.  49^  48'  S-,  Lon.  75°  W. 

Copt,  Henry,  an  English  inventor,  b.  at  Lancaster,  1740, 
invented  the  pn>cess  by  which  pig-iron  is  converted 
into  malleable  iron  by  tlie  flame  of  pit-coal  in  the  pud¬ 
dling  furnace.  B'*fore  hLs  time,  English  iron-masters 
were  compelled  to  employ  charcoal  for  fuel.  Having 
got  pig-iron  into  a  malleable  condition,  he  further  in¬ 
vented!  a  pn»cess  for  drawing  it  into  bars  by  means  of 
grooved  rollers.  In  other  words,  he  reduced  the  labor 
and  co.nI  of  producing  iron  to  one-twentieth  of  what 
.  they  were  before  his  day.  and  the  iron  was  of  a  better 
quality.  In  perfecting  these  inventions,  C.  exi«*ii<led  a 
fortune  of  upwards  of  $100,000,  yet  was  robbed  of  the 
fruits  of  his  discoveries  by  the  villany  of  an  official  in 
a  high  department  of  government;  when,  both  cheated 
and  i>ersecuted.  lie  was  ultimately  allowed  to  starve,  by 
the  apathy  and  selfi^hnes-s  of  an  ungrateful  country. 
D.  1800.  After  bis  di  ath.  the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  called  to  the  necessities  of  his  family,  who 
were  grante<l  a  pension  from  the  State. 

C'OP'ta  .^atloira,  in  California,  u  town  of  Marion  co 
<'oples:e,  {k^rr'tazh,)  v.  [fr.  cortege ;  It.  corttggio,  from 
corle,  a  court.  See  Col'Rt.J  A  court  retinue;  a  train  of 
attendants. 

Cop'tPH,  /jf.  [8p.]  The  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  —  synonymous  with 
the  American  (hngrrss,  English  Parliament.  French 
Corps  Legislaiif.  German  Reichsrath,  and  Danish  Rigs- 
dag.  See  Portugvi.  and  Spain. 

C’OPles  «le  la  Fponte'pa,  in  Cuba,  a  bay  on  the  S.W. 
coast. 

lace<l  ‘  Cor  tex,  n.;  pi-  Cortices.  [L-vt.]  The  bark  or  rinti ; 
the  tiiiter  covering,  as  of  a  tree. 

(Med.)  The  bark  or  rind  of  any  tree  or  fruit,  as  the 
Chrtex  querciis  (hnrk  of  the  oak),  f>>rt«xa«ranaVe{riiid  of 
the  orange).  It  was  formerly  nlmt)8t  exclusively,  but 
improperly,  applied  to  Peruvian  bark. 

(.Imj/.)  A  general  name  for  any  membmne  envelop¬ 
ing  an  organ 


.1  1  L,.,  -vf  riiiiifai  Rtavs '  <'op'toz.  or  <'op't€^,  IIernando,  the  conqueror  of 

agaio.st  the  univers.il  employment  of  steel-rinoeu  o,,.:,.  i  le:  i* 

tR  in  young  women  under  20  Mexu-o,  n.  in  Estremadnra  Spam,  148o.  At  the  age  of 
_  J  ^  .  i; _ 1  ^ct  QrAoiti  tn  sook-  f:imA  tinti  fortune  in  the  new 


and  tightly-drawn  corsets  ...  ^ . ,,  , 

years,  that  l>oth  authority  and  reason  shouM  be  ilirectcd  ^ 
to  urge  the  discontinuance  of  a  system  decidedly  hurtful.  ^ 

Cor'set,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  corset. 

Cop'sica,  a  French  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the ; 
coa.st  of  Genoa,  and  lying  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  forming, 
with  that  island,  the’Straits  of  Bonifaci^  between  , 
41°  27'  and  4;i°  1'  N  ,  and  Lon.  8°  37'  and  9°  SCF  K.  C.  i.s  ri*- 1 
markahly  liillv,  riains  loan  elevation  offl.Win  feet  at  the, 
Monte  Rotoiulo.  The  island  is  l-*0  in.  Ions  from  N .  h)  | 
an.l  over  45  broad  from  K.  to  \V.  The  W.  shore,,  of  f.  are , 
eenerally  low  and  sandy:  the  E.  shores  are  more  lofty,  aiirt  , 
Indented  with  several  extensive  harbors  or  hays,  the  prin- 1 
cipal  of  which  are  those  of  Valineo,  Ajaccio.  SaRoiie,  | 
Porto,  Calvi,  St.  Florent,  and  Corte.  In  the  ulaiiisaiid  val- , 


19  he  left  Spain,  to  seek  fume  and  fortune  in  the  new 
world.  He  dislinguishwi  himself  under  Velasquez,  in 
thp  conquest  of  Cuba:  and  after  passing  several  years 
ill  that  i-iland,  he  obtained  leave  from  Velasquez  to  con¬ 
duct  a  umall  expedition  to  the  newly-discovered  coast  of 
Yucatan,  and  >iexico.  With  less  than  600  soldiers,  and 
16  horses.  10  ciumons.  and  four  falconets,  C  sailed,  in 
1519.  to  <N>nqner  the  most  powerful  empire  in  .America. 
C.  landed  on  the  Mexican  coast  on  Good  Friday,  April 
•21st,  in  that  year,  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  now  stand-s.  He  persuaded  his  followers  to  destroy 
their  ships,  an<l  to  inarch  inland,  with  no  prospect  hut 
to  sucreed  or  perish.  The  Indian  republic  of  TIascala 
lay  between  him  and  the  Mexican  capital.  C.  defeated 


the  Tlascalans  when  they  attacked  him,  and  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  their  triemlship.  'Fhey  acted  thence¬ 
forth  as  liis  zealous  and  laithtul  allies.  Alarmed  by  the 
reports  of  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards,  and  <d  the 
superhuman  terrors  of  the  arms  which  they  wielded, 
Montezuma,  the  .Mexican  emperor,  sought  to  conciliate 
the  strangers,  and  ret:eived  C.  and  his  tro<q>s  in  the 
capital.  Though  they  obtaine<l  lavish  presents,  and 
received  courteous  treatment,  the  treasures  which  they 
saw  around  them  inflamed  more  and  more  tlir  ciqddity 
of  the  invaders.  The  sight  of  the  idolatrous  lites.  and 
especially  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  the  .Mexi<  ans 
practised,  infiamed  their  religious  bigotry ;  the  ambition 
of  C.  thirsted  after  absolute  conquest,  and,  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  treachery,  he  seized  the  person  of  the  Mexican 
emjieror.  C.,  soon  after  this,  received  a  material  in¬ 
crease  of  Blrerigth  from  a  force  which  the  viceroy  of 
Cuba  had  sent  to  depose  him  and  take  him  prisoner,  but 
which  he  partly  defeated,  and  partly  persuaded  to  come 
over  to  him.  But,  be  now  found  himself  plunge<!  into  a 
most  desperate  war  with  the  nalive  .Mexicans,  who  rose 
upon  the  Si»aniard.s.  and  assaulted  them  in  their  fortified 
quarters  in  thecapital.  The  Mexicans  strove  with  equal 
courage,  and  infinitely  preponderating  numbers,  against 
the  superior  w’eapons  and  discipline  of  the  Europeans, 
who  throughout  the  struggle  were  gallantly  supported 
by  their  Tla>calan  confederates.  C.  was  now,  at  la-^t. 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  city,  July  1,  1520.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  tlie  Mexicans  followed  the  Spaniards, 
and  fought  a  pitclie»l  battle  with  them  in  the  open  field. 
In  this  action  (the  battle  of  Otnmba),  C.  gained  a  com- 
I)lete  victory,  wliich  was  mainly  due  to  his  own  prowess. 
After  receiving  srmie  reinforcements.  C.  again  advanced 
upon  the  Mexican  capital.  Gnateniozin  was  m»w  em¬ 
jieror  of  Mexico,  and  bad  learned  the  inability  of  his 
troops  to  face  the  Europeans  in  the  open  field.  He  re- 
maineil  within  the  city,  whn  li  C.  besieged.  The  geo- 
grajihical  position  of  the  city,  and  the  great  number  of 
native  allies  who  now  served  under  him,  enabled  C.  to 
e»t^^bIi^h  a  strict  blockade.  Many  assaults  were  made, 
ami  met  with  various  fortune.  Fire  and  the  sword 
swept  away  thousiinds  of  the  Mexicans,  but  famine  was 
their  most  fatal  foe;  and  Mexico,  on  Augu.^t  13,  1521, 
surrendered,  and  the  w  hole  of  its  vast  emjtire  became 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  C.  disgraced  his  triumph 
by  putting  the  brave  Gualeniozin  toaciuel  death,  an 
act  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  afterw  ards  deeply  re¬ 
pented.  The  dome.stic  enemies  of  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico  hatl,  meanwhile,  been  busy  in  their  intrig:ue8 
against  him  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  in  1528  C.  re- 
turiuni  to  8pain  to  face  his  accusers.  He  was  coldly  re¬ 
ceived,  though  with  apjtarent  honor:  and  he  could  not 
prevail  on  (Charles  V.  to  continue  him  in  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Mexico.  He  returned  to  America  in  15b0.  a 
jKjwerful  and  wealtliy  noble,  but  without  public  au¬ 
thority.  He  now’  signalized  himself  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
in  the  skilful  culture  of  his  ample  estate,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  importation  of  me¬ 
rino  sheep  into  the  province.  He  made  aUo  several  bril¬ 
liant  ami  inijKirtant  voyages  of  discovery  along  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  other  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  In  1540  he  finally 
returned  to  Spain,  w  here  he  was  treated  by  his  sovereign 
w  ith  ungracious  neglect.  C.  n.  near  Seville,  1547. — W.  H. 
Prescott,  the  American  historian,  has  written  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in  which 
the  deeds  of  C  in  that  country  are  adiiiinibly  narrated. 

Cor'toz.  in  .Xerada.  a  village  of  Lander  co. ;  pop.  46. 

o.  Belonging  to  bark;  collsi^tlIlg  of,  (»r  re¬ 
sembling.  bark  or  rind  ;  belonging  to  the  external  cov¬ 
ering;  as.  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

Cor  ticate,  C'or'ticated,  a.  [Lat.  corticatus.'[  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  resembling  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree,  as  a  lir-ird. 

Cortioirerous,  a.  Producing  bark,  or  somelhing 
resembling  it. 

Corlie'ifers,  Corticireri.  n.pL  [Lat.  bark, 

and  ffro,  to  carry.]  (^ZoCl.)  A  family  of  PolyjJS,  whose 
uniting  fleshy  substance  is  spreati,  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  over  a  central  calcareous,  or  corneous,  axis. 

C'ortio'irorni,  a.  Resembling,  or  pertajning  to,  bark. 

Cor'tlcose,  Cor'ticous,  a.  [Fr.  corfiqMr^wjr.]  FulU  f 
bark:  resembling  bark. 

Cor'tile,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  Tlie  open  court-yard  of  a  dwelliig- 
house. 

Cor'tis.  ti.  [Lat.]  (^rcA.)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  an 
open  court  surrounded  by  buildings. —  A  grange;  a 
farm-residence. 

Cort'land,  or  Cocrtland,  in  /ndiana,  a  post-village  of 
Jackson  co. 

Cortland,  or  Courtl\nd. in  a  post-township 

of  Kent  CO.,  170  tn.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit ;  pep.  1,33S. 

fortlaiitl,  in  Mitmemin,  a  t«p.  of  Nicollet  co.,p.  640. 

C'ortlaiitl,  in  -Veie  I'erA-.  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  4S0 
sn.  m.  It  is  intersectcl  by  the  Tiout:linio(ta  and  Otselic 
rivers,  and  other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  moderately 
even;  soil,  fertile.  Iron  ore.  salt  springs,  and  sulphur 
springs  are  found,  flip.  Cortland  village.  Pop,  2.5.^22. 

—A  township  of  Westchester  co.,abt.l00m.S.of  Albany; 
pop.  11.694.  _ 

Cortlaiiil.  or  CncRiLAND  Statio.v,  in  lllino\s,9^  town- 
slop  of  De  Kalb  CO.,  55  m.  W.  of  Chicago  :  pop.  l,29o. 

C'wrtlaiitl  Viliase.  in  .Vets  York,  a  post-village  of 
Cortlaiidville  tow  nship,  Cortland  co  ,  aht.  143  m.  M .  by 
S.  of  Albany;  pop.  3,066.  a 

4'ort  lainl  vine,  in  .Veu>  I  or*-,  a  township  of  Cortland 
CO.,  33  m.  S.  of  Syracuse ;  pop.  6,ou6. 

Corta’iia.  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  on  a 
bill  fronting  the  lake  of  Tbrasymene,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is.  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  still  encompassed  by  its  walls,  erected 
3  aW  years  ago.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  10th  cent„ 
and  a  castle  built  by  the  Medici.  Fop.  5,411. 
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Corts'ville,  m  Ohio^  a  village  of  Clarke  co. 
Cortu'^a,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pnmtdn- 
Cf(t.  The  well-known  Beur's-ear  Banicle,  C.  Mathioli.iB 
one  of  the  finest  species. 

Corii'na,  in  Ind  ,  a  post-vill.  of  T)e  Kalh  co. ;  pop.  242. 
Coruiia«  in  }fichiiian,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shiawassee 
£o.,  S5  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  1,4U8. 

Coriiii^^lliiii^  n.  [Hind.]  (.Vm.)  The  Adamantine  spar , 
a  crystallized  or  massive  mineral,  ctunposed  of  nearly 
pure  anhyilrous  alumina.  It  is  tlie  harde.st  ot  all  known 
substances,  except  tlie  diamond,  on  wliicli  account  it  is 
much  used  for  polishing  steel  and  cutting  gems.  The 
term  C,  or  Ojmmnn  C.,  is  generally  confined  to  the 
opaque  rough  crystals  and  cleavahle  masses,  generally 
of  dingy  cedors  and  often  dark;  while  the  term  Km^ry 
embraces  the  more  or  less  impure,  massive,  granular, 
and  compact  kinds,  and  l^ecioas  Ou'undum  the  trans¬ 
parent,  brightly  tinte'l  varieties  wliich  are  used  a.sgems; 
the  Idue  variety  under  the  immeioi'  Sapphirf>,  the  red  of 
Buby,  the  yellow  of  Oriental  Topaz,  and  the  violet  of 
Oriental  Amethyst.  The  crystals  which  show  a  bright 
opalescent  six-sided  star  in  thf'  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis,  are  called  Asterife  or  Star-stones. 

Coriiii'iiiv,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  in  Galicia,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  BoUnzos,  30  ni.  K.  of  Lagos ;  Lat.  4^)°  22' 
N.,  Lon.  22'  W.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure. 
M'lnuf.  Cordage,  linen  goods,  &c.  It  was  twice  taken 
bv  the  French,  in  1809  and  1S23.  Pop.  31,216. 
Coriis'cate,  r.  n.  [Lat.  coriisco.,  coruscatus,  to  hntt 
with  the  head,  from  cornu.,  a  horn  ;  allied  to  Gr.  korys- 
id,  to  furnish  with  a  helmet,  from  korus,  a  helmet.]  To 
tiirow  off  rta.shesof  light,  as  a  bright  helmet;  to  trem¬ 
ble  ;  to  vibrab? ;  to  flash  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  gleam  ;  to  sparkle. 
Cornsca'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  coriiscatio.]  A  glittering  or 
flashing;  a  (piick  vibration  ©flight;  a  flash;  a  sudden 
burst  of  light. 

“  Nimble  coruJcafiorw  strike  the  eye.”  — Garth. 

— Intellectual  brilliancy;  as.  the  c^TUscatirms  of  genius. 
Cor'valliH,  in  Oregon^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Benton 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

—A  township  of  Benton  co. ;  total  pop.  abt  1,600. 
I’orveo',  n.  [Fr.]  (Pewlal  Law.)  The  obligation  of  the 
inliabitants  of  a  district  to  do  certain  services,  sis  tlie 
repair  of  roads,  Ac.,  for  the  sovereign,  or  the  feudal  lord. 
Tills  ^y8tpm  of  forced  labor  w;is  abolished  iu  Fraiue  in 
17S9,  and  in  Prussia  In  1807. 

Corvotfo'.  n.  [Vr. corvette ;  Sp. convVa,  a  leap,  a  curvet 
a  boat,  from  Lsit.  curvu.s,  bent,  cmokeil.]  ('iVawt.)  One 
of  the.  smaller  vessels  of  war.  It  has  flu.sh  decks, 
three  masts,  and  one  tier  of  guns  — on  the  upper  deck. 
'J’he  masts  are  8«iuare-rigged.  A  C.  rarely  carries  more 
than  26  guns. 

Corvet'to,  n  (Manege.)  See  Curvet. 

Cor'vidas  n.pl.  [I^at.,  from  corf<«,  a  crow.]  (Zool.)  The 
crow  family.  See  Crow. 

Cor'viiio,  rt.  [From  Lat.  corrM«.]  Pertaining  to  the  crow 
C-or'viHart.  Je  vn  i\icol.4S,  IUron,  a  French  physician,  B. 
1755.  liswa.s  chief  physician  to  Napoleon,  who  made 
him  H  baron.  Nor  wiw  his  great  merit  overlookeil  by 
the  Bourbons,  the  place  of  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  being  conferred  on  him  a  almrt 
time  previous  to  liis  death,  which  happened  in  1821.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  valuable  medical  books,  and 
translated  others. 

Cor'vo,  tlie  most  N.W.  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Azores  Islands:  Lat.  39°  43'  30"  N.,  Lon.  31°  7'  15"  W. 
The  coasts  are  rocky,  but  the  interior  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  delightful. 

Cor'voraiit,  n.  See  Cormorant. 

Cor'vus.  (Zool.)  See  Corvid.®. 

Cor'wln,  Thomas,  an  .American  advocate,  orator,  and 
statesman,  B.  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  in  1794.  In  1S15,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  in  1818,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio,  where  he  speedily  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  forensic  powers. 
In  1822,  C.  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Kep- 
re.sentative8,  where  he  energetically  and  successfully 
opposed  th&  restoration  of  an  old  and  repealed  law  au¬ 
thorizing  public  whipping  for  minor  offences.  In  1S30, 
he  wius  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  espoused  tlie  Whig 
side.  In  1840,  C.  supported  Gen.  Harrison  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  stumped  the  State  of  Ohio  iu  his  behalf,  de¬ 
livering  some  brilliant  addresses.  In  1845.  ho  was 
elerted  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  delivered  an  able 
speech  in  tlie  following  year  against  the  Mexican  war. 
In  July,  1850,  on  the  acce.ssion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  C.  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  an  office  he  resigned  in  1853.  In  1858,  he  was 
again  sent  from  Ohio  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress.  D.  1865. 

Cor'wiii*  in  Voieo,  a  township  of  Ida  co. ;  pop.  165. 
I'or'win*  in  0/no,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  67  in.  S.W. 
of  Columbus;  pop.  135. 

Cor'wiiiville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Lorain  co. 
Cor'ybaiit.  n.;  pi.  Corybants;  Lat.  pi.  Corybantes. 
{Myth.)  Certain  fabulous  beings,  sai«l  by  some  to  be  the 
chiliiren  of  Apollo  and  Rhylia.  They  may  be  compared 
with  the  Curetes,  Cabiri,  and  Ida»au  dactyls.  The  name 
(of  which  the  origin  is  doubtful)  was  applied  to  the  fran¬ 
tic  priests  of  Rhea  or  Cybele;  whose  extravagances  were 
taken  as  types  of  madness  or  frenzy  in  geueral. 
Corybaii'l  lo,  a.  [Lat.  corybantius ;  Gr.  koribantikos.] 
After  the  mauner  of  the  Corybantes;  deliriously  ex¬ 
cited:  as.  a  dance. 

Coryoo'UlU,  n.  (Arch.)  A  room  similar  to  a  tennis- 
court. 

Coryd'alis,  n.  [Gr.,  fumitory.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fumariace®,  q.  v. 

(Zobl.)  See  Siaud®. 

Cor'ydon,  in  2nd.,  a.  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,i).  747 


Clor'ydon,  in  Jown,  a  twp.  and  vill.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co., 
about  tiS  m.  S.  bv  K.  of  Dcs  Moines;  pop.  1,277. 
<'oryd<»il.  in  Keotneky,  a  vill.  of  Henderson  co.  \  p.  I,8i2. 

iti  J^ennsylcania,  a  townsliip  of  McKean  co. ; 

pop.  169. 

C'ory<loii,  in  Pennsylvani i,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  411. 

Texas,  a  central  co.;  area,  about  950  sq  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Leon  River  and  Cowhouse  and 
Coryell  creeks.  Cup.  Gatesville.  i^;p.  4,124. 
Ikiryla'oew*  or  Cufuijfer®,  n.  (Gr.  horus,  a  helmet, 
tlie  calyx  enwrapping  the  fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  O.ik 
family,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alliance  Qnevnabs.  Diag.  2  or 
more  cells  in  the  ovary,  and  pemlulousor  pellate  ovules. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  usually 
feather-veined  and  simple,  with  deciiluons  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  moinccious,  the  male  being  clustered  or  in 
amenta,  with  from  five  to  twenty  stamens  into  the  base 


Fig.  698.  —  Himalayan  oak. 

(^iiercu«  semicarpifolia.) 
of  a  membr.anons  valvate  calyx,  or  of  scales :  the  female 
solitary  or  clustered,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
bracts.'which  ultimately  form  a  cupule  around  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  a  glans  or  nut.  The  plants  of  this  order 
abound  in  the  forests  of  temperate  regions,  and  a  few 
occur  in  the  highlands  of  troiucul  climates.  They  are 
of  great  importance  as  timber-trees;  many  yield  edilde 
setMis,  and  some  have  astringent  harks  and  cnpules. 
There  are  265  known  species,  wliich  have  been  arranged 
into  8  genera,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Quercus  (the 
Oak;,  ('orulus  (the  Hazel),  Tagus  (the  Beech),  Castanea 
(the  Chestmit),  and  Corpinus  (the  Hornbeam). 

Cor'yluM,  «.  [Gr.  korus,  a  helmet.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Corylacecf  ;  the  Hazel,  g.  r. 

Cor  ymb,  n  [Lat.rr)rym6us ;  Gr.  koryinbos,  from  korys. 
a  helnu*t.  the  h»*ad.] 

(Bot.)  The  name  given 
to  a  p.articular  form  of 
infloresceiH  It  is  a 
kind  oi raceme.,  in  which 
the  peduncles  (flower- 
stalksi  become  gradu¬ 
ally  shorter  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  top,  80  that 
all  the  flowers  are 
about  on  a  level  It 
occurs  in  some  species 
of  Ccr(7sit.N',  in  the  haw¬ 
thorn,  and  many  fa¬ 
miliar  plants.  When 
the  stalks  or  secondary 
axes  of  a  C.,  instead  of 
le  aring  flowers  imme¬ 
diately,  divide  and  form  tertiary  axes,  a  compound  C.  is 
produce*!,  as  in  some  species  of  Pyrus, 

Coryiii  biato,  C’orym'biatocl,  a.  Garnished  with 
clusters  of  berries,  or  blossoms  in  the  form  of  corymbs. 

Corynibirerjp,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  corymhus,  and  fero,  I 
bear.)  {Bot.)  A  snlMinler  of  plants,  order  Asterace(r, 
consisting  of  plants  h  iving  florets  all  tulmlar  and  per¬ 
fect,  or  having  tubular  and  perfect  florets  in  the  disc, 
and  tubular  and  pistilllferous,  or  ligulate.  florets  in  the 
ray.  'I'he  genus  Chrysanthemum  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  In  our  ganlens  a  number  of  beautiful  varieties 
of  the  species  C.  uviicom,  Sine.nse,  and  others,  are  culti¬ 
vated.  They  are  hardy  plants,  ninl  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  ainl  the  varied  colors  of  their  flowers,  w'hich 
appear  late  iu  autumn. 

CorymbirerouM.  a.  Bearing  fruits  or  berries  in 
buiiche.s  ;  as.  a  corymbife.rnus  plant. 

Coryin'b«H<s  Coryin'boiiM,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
like  a  coryint). 

Coryiii'bOMely,  a  In  corymbs. 

Coryiii'biiloiiM,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  little  corymbs 

Coryplia,  (A,*o-ri'/a,)n.  [Gr.  Arory-^/te,  summit.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  PalmarecB.  They  are  tropical 
Fan-leaved  Balms,  one  of  wliich,  the  Talipot  palm,  C. 
umbraculi/era,  found  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  grows  to 
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the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  Fans  made  of  the 
leaves  are  carried  before  peoide  ot  rank  by  the  Cingalese. 
Till)  leaves  are  also  used  as  uailirelljis,  and  for  tents ;  and 
by  the  natives  as  a  snlistiti’te  lor  paper. 

«.  [tir. /.oro.«,  a  lielniet,  and  phainn.\ 
slio'w  .J  A  pemi.s  of  spiny-tinned  fisliea.  so  called 

from  tile  head  l.eing  crested  like  a  lielniet.  It  tieloiigs 
to  till!  Mackerel  family  (tkoinbruliv)',  and  includes  tlie 
Dolpliiii,  or  changeable  corypheiie  (C.  hippurus). 

C'Oi'ypliee,  (.kor-i-fd.)  n.  {Drain.)  A  dancer. 

Cor jinn'iis,  (/.oi n.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  lort/- 
phaius,  St. Hiding  at  the  liead,  from  knrii-plir.  tlie  top,  tlie 
he.id  J  {(;r.  Antirj.)  The  leader  of  fhe  clionis  in  an¬ 
cient  dramas;  liy  wlioni  tlie  dialogue  between  theclionis 
and  the  otlier  actors  of  tlie  drama  was  carried  on.  anil 
who  fed  in  the  clioric  song.  —  Hence,  the  chief  or  leader 
of  any  company. 

Co'rv'  ille,  in  lITVconsin.a  township  of  Keweenaw  co¬ 
on  bake  Micliigan  :  — now  merged  in  Keweenaw  twp. 

Cory^ztl,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  koron  or  A'anr,  tlie  lieail.  and 
reo,  to  boil.)  (Mnl.)  Inflaminatioii  attended  willi  in¬ 
creased  discharge  of  tlie  iiienibraiie  lining  tlie  nose,  and 
thesiiimses  comniiiiiicating  with  it.  The  affection  geiicr- 
allv  siilisides  w  itlioiit  any  medical  treatment,  /hmylisoti. 

Cos',  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey..  See  St.vncitu. 

C'OMti'lo.  .1  town  of  Mexico,  State  of  Sonora,  in  a  nionn- 
tainous  district,  dOO  in.  S  E.  of  El  Kiierte,  and  00  m.  E.  of 
file  I'ai  ific  Ocean  ;  pop.  about  7.000. 

Co«»<*iu'oiliaii<*.V,  w.  [Gr.  koskinnmanteia,  from  kns- 
l.inon,  a  sieve,  and  miinteia,  divination. J  Art  of  divina¬ 
tion  l.y  means  of  a  sieve. 

Co-se'eant,  n.  [Lat.  con,  and  teco,  secans,  to  cut. 
See  Sec.vni.]  (Ge.om.)  Tlie  secant  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc  or  angle. 

Coit'oiiajrt?,  11.  Same  as  C'izexage.  tj.  v. 

Cos^oii iupT,  n.  {l^ruthil  Law.)  An  offence,  where  any¬ 
thing  is  done  deceitfully,  which  cannot  be  properly 
termed  bv  any  special  name. 

Coson'za.  a  city  of  S  Italy,  cap  of  prov.  of  same  name, 
situate  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Apennines,  30  ni.SW.  ot  Ros- 
sano,  at  tlie  coiifliieiice  of  the  rivers  Rusento  and  Gati. 
Bip.  11,649. 

C'o'sey,  a.  See  Cost. 

Cosli’er.  r.  a.  {Feudal  Law.)  To  exact  tribute  from. 

Cosll'erer.  II.  One  wlio  iiraclises  cosliering. 

Cosll'erilis- (Feiulal  Law.)  A  visitation  made  by 
tlie  lord  of  a  manor  and  his  suite  of  servaiits  among  liis 
tenants,  lodging  and  feasting  at  their  houses  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  —  Davies. 

Coslioc'ton,  in  Ohin.n  N.E.  central  county:  area.  aht. 
510  sep  m.  It  is  tiaver.sed  by  the  Tuscarawas  and  Wal- 
lioiiding  rivers,  wliicli  unite  to  form  tlie  Mnskingiini. 
The  Vernon  River,  and  M  ills  and  Killbiu  k  creeks,  also 
drain  it.  Surface,  generally  hilly;  soil,  good.  Cap. 
Cosliocton.  Pop.  113,6(10. 

—.A  post-village,  cap.  ofCoshocton  co.,  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  id  in.  N.E.  of  Colunilnis;  pop.  1,754. 

Cosisfui'na,  in  Central  America,  a  volcanic  mountain 
in  Nicaragua,  abt.  SO  m.  S.E.  of  Guatemala ;  Lat.  13°  N., 
Lon.  87°  30'  W.  Tlie  last  great  eruption  was  in  1835. 

Coslhniria'rlii,  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  Chihualiua ; 
pop.  3..50t). 

A'o'sily,  adv.  See  Cozitv. 

A’osiii'ag'O,  (l.iiz'in-ej,)  n.  [0.  Fr.]  (Law.)  Consan¬ 
guinity;  kindred  or  relationsliip  by  blood:  cousinsliip. 

t'o'-sino,  n.  [Lat.  con,  and  sinus.  See  Sine.]  {Groni.) 
Tlie  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle. 

Cos'Iin,  or  Kosi.m.  a  Prussian  town,  prov.  Pomerania, 
on  tlie  Niesenbecke,  about  4  ni.  from  where  it  falls  into 
tlie  lagoon  .lamund,  which  communicates  with  the  Bal¬ 
tic:  pop.  13.576. 

Cosmaii'lliiis),  n.  [Gr.  I-omnn.v,  elegance,  and  anilins,  a 
flower.]  (Hot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Hydrophyllacece. 
Tliey  are  .\nieriran  herlis.  with  alternate  leaves:  ra- 
cenies  long,  hraetless  ;  flowers  small,  while  or  pale  bine. 
Tlie  Miami-Mist,  C.  purshii,  found  in  fields  and  river- 
bottoms,  is  a  plant  8  to  12  indies  bigli,  slender,  and  with 
slender  brandies;  flowers  light  blue,  in  -May. 

Cosmetic,  (kns-mel'ik,)  n.  [Fr.  cnsmilii/iie  ;  Gr.  knsmeo, 

I  adorn.]  (Itf/giene.)  A  preparation  applied  externally 
for  tlie  purpose  of  preserving  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
youth  ;  or  for  restoring  those  attractions  wlien  lost,  or  in 
tlie  process  of  decay.  From  the  lime  of  Medea,  wlien  she 
restored  the  bent  and  wrinkled  form  of  Jason's  fatlier 
to  the  litlie  figure  and  lusty  beauty  of  bis  early  man¬ 
hood,  all  nations  have  more  or  less  dablded  in  the  art  of 
revivifying  age  and  retaining  the  freshness  of  youth  ; 
but  tliat  they  have  never  succeeded  is  proved  by  the  ill 
success  Hint  still  marks  the  practice:  for.  as  the  diief 
articles  used  for  the  purpose  are  derived  from  tlie  min¬ 
eral  kingdom,  tlie  baneful  consequences  Hint  follow 
their  use  liecomo  a  puuisliment  to  the  igiioranee  or 
vanity  of  those  who  adopt  them.  Among  tlie  articles 
most  used  are  lead,  mercury,  bi.smiith,  antimony,  and 
arsenic.  Pearl  powder,  that  conipoiiiid  whidi  actresses 
and  ladies  of  fashion  use  so  extensively  to  give  a  Idoom- 
ing  complexion  to  tlie  neck  and  face,  is  prepared  witli 
bisniiitli  powder,  or  wliite  oxide,  and  treneli  chalk,  with 
a  small  amount  of  carniine  to  counteract  its  deadly 
wliiteness:  it  is  usually  put  on  as  a  liquid  compost,  and 
the  lady  has  to  sit  for  some  time  before  lier  conipiexiou 
is  dry  enougli  to  permit  tlie  after-touciies  of  rouge,  and 
otlier  pigments,  to  intensify  tlie  eyelashes  and  brows. 
From  the  ahsnrbingand  exhaling  priqierties  of  tlie  skin, 
tlie  extreme  danger  of  thus  blocking  up  tlie  pores  of  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  tlie  body's  surface  will  be  evident 
to  all.  For  not  only  is  all  sensible  and  insensible  perspi¬ 
ration  prevented,  imt  wlien  the  body  becomes  heated, 
tlie  absorbents  take  up  the  mineral  from  tlie  cuticle  and 
carry  it  to  the  system,  where  it  is  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  show  its  influence  on  the  nervous  organization, 
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by  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  corner  of  the 
month.  Nor  is  this  the  tmly  danger.  The  skin  is  made 
ctiarso  ami  wrinkled  by  fine  line.s,  soon  lo«e8  all  its  nat¬ 
ural  smootliiiess,  and  the  lady  is  at  length  compelled  to 
paint  by  as  well  as  by  night,  to  enalde  her  to  meet 
the  puldic  gaze.  A  little  of  tins  injtiriuus  elTect  juay  be 
prevented  by  first  covering  the  face  and  breast  with 
lard  or  cold  cream,  when,  after  having  filled  np  all  llie 
pores  by  this  means,  and  wiped  the  skin,  the  wash  of 
pearl  powder  may  be  painted  in.  There  are  certain 
Birong  odors  and  gases  wiiich  tlie  painted  lady  niu.st 
carefully  avoid  coming  in  contact  wiili.  or  she  may  dis¬ 
cover  her  pearly  bloom  in  a  few  secomls  converted  into 
a  leatien  mask  or  a  negro's  darkness.  Sulphuretted 
hyilrogen,  or  sulphur  in  any  form,  or  the  eating  or  the 
hmell  <»f  onions,  are  two  of  the  causes  which  prisluce 
this  effect.  Nearly  all  the  washes  used  so  frequently, 
umler  the  names  of  Kalydor^  Circu.'i.'iuin  Cn'.am,  Milk  of  ^  ^ 

&c.,  and  which  are,  though  Injurious,  tlje  least  I’oMiiopolit'icul,  a 
hurtful  of  cosmetics,  are  generally  prepared  by  beating!  cosmop-lili*. 
down  bitter  almonds  with  rost^ or  elder-fiower  water,  ami 
adding  from  1  to  2  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  each 
ounce  iff  Hijuid,  —sweet  almonds,  Castile  si»ap,  and  spi*r- 
maceti  being  mere  addenda;  —  almond  oil,  caustic  pcd- 
aiih,  essential  oil  of  almonds  jus  a  pertume,  juid  water, 
being  by  some  used  to  make  a  cosmetic  cream.  Elder- 
flower  water  is  among  the  most  serviceable  of  all  the 
washes  for  the  face,  and  when  useti  to  remove  Irei  kb's, 
with  I  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  added  to  each  lour 
ounces,  a  lotion  of  considerjible  utility  is  produced, 
which  may  be  employed  2  or  3  times  a  day  with  goo‘l 
results.  Those  ladies',  however,  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  go.al  look.n  the  longe>t,  will  trust  rather  to  a  happy, 
cheerful  mind,  a  little  constitutional  aperient,  the  Jise 
of  the  bath,  and  ^inlple  elder-fiower  water  as  a  lotion 
for  the  face,  tlian  resort  to  the  deadly  proi>erties  of  such 
mineral  cosmetics,  as  those  already  enumerated. 

—a.  Adorning  or  heautif\ing:  improving  bejinty,  particu¬ 
larly  tlie  beauty  of  the  ^kin :  jis,  •^Co.’^nietic  p<iw«lers."7bp*'. 

[bit'-  koKmetf^  to  adorn,  jind  logo.<,  a 
disciiurse.J  treatise  on  the  dress,  and  cleanliness  of 
the  bo<ly. —  Ihiwjliaon. 

Co.s'iiiifrtl,  a.  [Or.  ko^mikox,  from  /iwmo.v, 
the  world,  the  universe.]  Relating  to  the  world,  or  to 
the  whole  frame  of  the  universe. 

(.4siro/i.)  A  W'»rd  used  in  undent  astronomy  to  de¬ 
note  a  particular  position  ol  a  planet  or  star,  at  it^  ris¬ 
ing  or  setting,  in  respect  to  the  sun.  A  star  is  said  to 
rise  cosniicully,  when  it  rises  at  the  same  instiint  that 
the  sun  rises;  and  to  set  cosmically,  when  it  sets  with 
the  suu.  O'smicil  is  opposed  to  acronycaly  which  signi¬ 
fies  that  a  star  rises  at  the  instant  the  sun  sets,  and  vice 
versa.  Tin*  cosinical  and  aci'onycal  risings  of  Ji  star  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  because  tlie  light  of  the  sun 
in  the  horiztui  effjices  that  of  the  stJir. 

CoH'iilicnlly,  udv.  With  the  suti  at  rising  and  setting. 

Cos'iHO  I.  II.  III.«  Dukes  of  Florence.  See  Mkdici. 

Co«m»»;'»<>al,  4'«siiios<>n'i*‘,  i'osinosoii'i- 
oal.  '!■  U'-hiiiiig  to  cosmogony. 

n.  One  versed  in  cosmogony. 

«.  [CJr.  I.osmogonia  —  kmmm.  and  gn-nc, 
generation.]  The  generation,  origin,  or  creation  of  tlie 
world  or  universe. 

( Philos.)  If  we  arcept  the  C.  of  the  Hindoos,  the  earli¬ 
est  extant  is  tliat  of  Hesiod,  which  is  delivered  in  hex¬ 
ameter  verso.  Tlie  first  prose  cosmogonies  were  those  of 
tile  early  Ionic  philosopliers,  ol  whom  Tliales,  Anaxi¬ 
menes,  Anaximander,  and  .Anaxagoras  are  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated.  We  do  not  include  in  this  list  tlie  researclies 
of  modern  geologists,  or  tlie  systems  to  wliicli  they  liave 
led.  Tliey  may  be  said  to  liold  tlie  same  place  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tlie  old  cosmogoriists,  wliich  tlie  astronomer  or 
tlie  chemist  occupies  in  reference  to  the  astrologers  and 
alchemists  of  ancient  times.  Tlie  different  tlieories 
whicli  liave  been  formed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  tlie 
world  may  be  comprelieiided  under  3  classes  :  1st.  Tliose 
wiiich  suppose  the  world  to  liave  existed  from  etei  nity 
under  its  actual  form.  Aristotle  emliraced  this  doctrine, 
and  conceiving  tlie  existing  universe  to  he  the  eternal 
effect  of  an  eternal  cause,  maintained  tliat  not  only  tlie 
heavens  and  the  earth,  hut  all  aniiiiate  and  inaiiiniato 
beings  are  without  iH-ginning.  "id.  Tliose  wiiich  con¬ 
sider'’  the  matter  of  the  universe  eternal,  lint  not  its 
form.  This  was  the  philosopliical  system  of  Lensipims, 

Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  indeed  most  of  the  ancient 
pliilosophers  and  poets,  wlio  imagined  the  world  eitlier 
to  be  produced  by  tbe  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ex¬ 
isting  from  all  eternity,  or  to  have  sprung  out  of  tbe 
ebaotie  form  which  preceded  its  present  state.  3d. 

Those  wliicii  ascrilie  lioth  matter  and  its  form  to  tbe  di¬ 
rect  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause. 

Cosmos'riApItPf.  ”•  versed  in  cosmog¬ 

ony  :  a  cosmogonist. 

tlOfsniOKraiih'ic.  Cosmograph'ical,  a 

taining  to  cosmograpliy. 

Cosiiiog^rapli'icully^  adv.  In  a  cosinographic  man- 

Cosinog^rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  kosmoyraphta  —  kosynns.  and 
oi-apAo,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the  system  of  tlie 
material  world  or  nniverse  in  general  ;  tlierefore  com 
prehending  astronomy,  geograpliy,  and  geology. — C.  has 
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tr<>ati8<‘  on  its  structure,  motions,  and  constituent  parts; 
—  tiistillglli^hl•d  tnun  cosinoyouyy  whicli  relates  to  llie 
rormatiun  ot  tlie  universe;  and  from  co.'smo/o^y,  whicli 
treats  of  the  actual  and  permanent  state  of  the  earth  as 
it  is. 

C'OMiiioiii'otry,  n.  [Gr.  kosmosy  and  meinmy  measure.] 
Art  ot  measuring  the  spliere  of  tlie  universe  by  degrees. 

C'OMiiioplHs’t i<s  a.  [(ir.  Aoxiaos,  and  plasliko^y  Iroiii 
plasso,  to  iinuihl  or  form.]  ■\Vurld-forming ;  pertaining 
to  the  forinatiun  of  the  world. 

<'OMiiio|>'oliM«  in  Waghingtim  TerritoryyH  post-village 
of  Chehalis  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Montesaiio. 

i'oKiinip'olite,  n.  [Fr.  cosinopo- 
litain;  Gr.  kogniog,  and  a  citizen,  Irom  jtohSy  a 

city.]  A  citizen  of  the  worbi ;  one  who  is  at  home  in 
every  place  ;  a  person  without  a  fixed  residence. 

l'OKiaH»poritaiii»iii«  n.  [Fr.  cosimpolilisme.]  Citizen- 
shi[>  lit  the  wtirld:  cosmopolitism. 

.  ■  Possessing  the  character  of  u 


i'oMiiiop'olitisin,  «.  (’haracter  or  quality  of  being 
cositiopiditan ;  without  regard  to  fixed  ideas  or  local 
jirejudiies. 

CoMllloru'llia,  n.  [Or.  kosmnSy  and  ftorama,  a  view, 
from  huraOy  to  see.]  A  picturesque  exhildtion,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  drawings,  generally  about  eight  or 
ten,  which  are  laid  horizontally  around  a  semi-circnlar 
table,  and  reflected  by  mirrors  placed  ojiposite  to  them 
diag«maUy.  Tlie  spectator  views  tliem  through  a  convex 
lens  placed  immediately  in  front  id  eacii  mirror.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  illuminated  by  lamp-liglit;  but  the  lamps  are 
so  placed  that  they  cjimiot  be  reflected  by  the  mirrors, 
and  are  therefore  invisible  to  the  spectator. 

i'oi^iiioraiu'ic,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  a  cos- 
morannv. 

C'oh'ihos,  n.  [Gr.  Insnms,  order.]  The  tiniverse;  —  so 
eallcii  from  it.i  perfect  order  and  arrangement.  — The 
doctrine  of  the  univer.*ie;  Co.''MoGK.\pnY,  7.  r. 

I'OM'lliOKpliero,  n.  IGr.  Insmon,  and  .'.-p/iatVa,  sjihere.] 
A  coiiti  ivanee  for  defining  the  earth's  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tin*  fixed  stars. 

CoHiiiotliet'io,  (I-  [Gr.  ko.'Htio.t,  and  tifftenaiy  to  place 
in  order.]  (Metaphys.)  Assuming  the  actual  reality  of 
the  physical  world;  as,  a  idealist. 

Cosne,  (kdn.)ii  town  of  France,  dop.  Nifevre,  on  the  Loire, 
•J7  m.  N.N  W.  of  Nevers  ;  pop.  6,575. 

in  CalxfnrniUy  a  mining-district  of  Tulare  co. 

Cosjs,  n.  In  ilindostan,  a  land-measure  approximating 
to  Eng.  miles. 

CoS!sa.ol4!H,  [kos'mk^y)  n.  pi.  [Russ.  A  pcojile  in- 

hahitiiig,those  partsof  the  Russian  empire  which  border 
on  the  N-  dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  ami  the  S.  con¬ 
fines  of  Siberia.  Roth  the  name  and  origin  of  this  people 
are  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  They  seem  to  have 
nothing  Russian  in  tlieir  origin  and  character,  and  are 
probably  a  mixeil  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  They  form 
a  sort  of  independent  republic,  paying  no  taxes  to  Russia, 
but  cheerfully  contributing  their  numerous  and  valuable 
contingent  of  troops;  and  are  well  known  as  the  most 
harassing  llght-horso  that  ever  exercised  a  predatory 
warfare  in  the  train  of  any  army.  It  is  estimated  they 
can  Bupplv  Russia,  in  time  of  war,  with  a  force  of  about 
100,000  men.  Their  dress  is  a  short  vest  in  the  PolUh 
style,  large  trousers  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  a  black 
sheepskin  cap.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  sabre,  long  spear, 
mnsket,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  long  whip,  which  they 
apply  to  their  enemy  as  well  us  to  their  charger’s  hack. 


Per- 


been  embodied  as  a  science  by  Raron  linmboUlt  in  his 
celebrated  work  entitled  Caxmoa. 

CoMinoratry*  n.  [Gr.  the  universe,  and  latre- 

nein^  to  worship.]  World-worship  practised  by  the  an- 
cients.  ,  .  .  .  . 

Cosiiiolo}? ical*  {koz-mO’lpj't~kly')  a.  Pertaining  to 

cosmology. 

CoHmol'o$f  n.  One  versed  in  cosmology. 
Cosiuol'OtfVs  [Gr.  knsmnlogia  —  and  logos, 

doctrine.]  The  doctrine  of  the  world  or  universe,  or  a 


700. — rosavcK  of  the  don. 

They  are  mostly  members  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church, 


sacks,  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  the  Asovien  and  the  Ural 
Cossacks.  They  form  a  military  cordon  of  the  empire 
of  the  Czar,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  nearly  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

n.  See  Cosset. 

n. p/.  (Omi.)  Plain  India  muslins. 

I’os'satot,  or  CossEiesE  Creek,  in  ArkansaSy  rises  in 
Polk  CO.,  and  joins  Little  River  in  Sevier  co. 

I’os'we-BrlNwae',  Charles  de.( to-sai  i/ree^s'.vaA-,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  marshal  of  France,  b.  1505.  He  successively  com¬ 
manded  the  French  army  in  Flanders  and  Piedmont, 
under  Francis  I.,  Henri  II.,  and  Charles  IX.;  and  ac¬ 
quired  80  high  a  reputJition  that  nobles  and  princes 
camo  to  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war.  D.  1564. 

Cossjseir,  Ko^sair,  or  Kosir,  [kos-sair'y)  a  sea-port  tovs'ii 
of  Upper  Flgypt,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  93  m. 
E.  by  8.  of  Gheiiiieb,  or  Keiiiie,  and  102  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Thebes;  Lat.  26°  6' 59''  N.,  Lon.  34®  23'  E.  A  caravan 
road  leads  Irom  Glienneli  to  ('osseir,  which  is  the  centre 
for  all  the  traffic  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Arabian  ports.  i\p.  Estimated  at  from  15, (UK) 
to  20,000. 

CosNen'za.  *See  Cosenza. 

Cojs'set,  Cosi'sart,  n.  A  lamb  brought  up  without  the 
dam. 

— Ajiet;  a  lambkin.  (Colloquial.) 

— v.a.  To  pet;  to  fondle:  to  make  much  of. 

C'aKKiiiftl>uziir«  {kos'sini’ba  zary)  a  town  of  Ilindostan, 
prov.  Reiigal,  dist.  Moorsbedabad,  and  abt.  1  m.  8.  of  that 
city,  of  whicli  it  is  the  port,  on  the  Rhajiruthi,  or  Hooghly 
River;  Lat.  24®  10'  N.,  Lon.  88®  15' FI.  This  town  is  noted 
for  its  cotton  stockings,  which  are  wire-knitted,  and  es¬ 
teemed  the  best  in  Bengal.  yLp.  4,000. 

(’o$i'sus«  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  nocturnal  lepidoptera, 
family  Btonhycidfyy  the  larva*  of  w  hich  feed  on  wood. 
They  have  the  wings  long,  thickly  veined,  and  theanten- 
me  w’ith  a  double  row  of  short  teeth  along  the  under 
side.  '1‘hc  locust-tree  Curpeiiter-moth,  C.  rol-inicty  an 
American  species,  expamls  abt.  3  indies,  the  color  gray, 
the  fore-wings  thickly  covered  with  dusky,  netted  lines 
and  irregular  spots.  The  cjiterpillar  bores  the  locust- 
tree  and  the  red-oak.  The  Goat-moth.  C.  lignijierda^ 
one  of  the  largest  European  species,  resembles  tlie  aliove 
species.  It  chiefly  feeds  upon  willows  and  poplars. 

V.  a.y  {pret,  and  imp.  cost.)  [Ger.  and  Du.  kosten; 
Lat.  ;  It.  co.s'hii’e  ;  0.  Fr.  cow.ffer.]  To  be  bought 

for;  to  he  had  at  the  price  of;  to  be  required  to  be  laid 
out,  given,  bestoweil,  or  employed;  as,  good  living  costs 
money. 

“  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  co«<  me  ten  nights'  watching.** 

Shakt. 

_ To  require  to  be  borne  or  suffered;  as,  it  cosfs one  many 

a  pang. 

“  Perhaps,  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear.”  —  Barhaxdd. 

Tit  cost  one  dear.  To  involve  a  heavy  outlay  of  time  or 
trouble. 

— n.  [Ger.  kosten  ;  Dan.  and  Swed,  Aos/;  0.  Fr.  cou.sL  See 
the  verb.]  Tliat  which  a  thing  stands  one  in  ;  that  which 
is  paid  tir  charged  for  anything;  the  price,  value,  or 
equivalent  of  a  thing  i»urchased  ;  charge;  expense  ;  ex¬ 
penditure;  as,  the  cost  of  a  journey. 

“And  wilt  thou  .  .  .  put  poor  uature  to  such  cost  f  *'— CrasAaio. 

— Luxury;  sumptuousness  ;  extravagance;  as,  a  thing  of 
cost. 

“  The  city  woman  bears 

Tbe  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders."  —  Shaks. 

— Loss;  pain;  suffering;  detriment;  as,  to  know  trouble 
to  one's  cost. 

—pi.  {Law.)  The  expenses  to  which  parties  are  put  in  the 
prosecution  and  defending  ot  actions.  Costs  are  to  be 
considered  either  as  between  attorney  and  client,  t.e., 
the  expenses  and  fees  which  the  attorney  is  entitled  to 
recover  from  his  client;  or  as  between  jiarty  and  party, 
i.  e.y  that  portion  of  the  expenses  to  which  a  successful 
party  has  been  put  in  his  suit,  which  lie  is  entitled,  in 
certain  cases,  to  recover  from  tlie  unsuccessful  one. 
Cos'la.  pl.CosTJE.  [Lat.,  arih.]  (Armf.)  A  Rib,  7.  v. 

{But.)  The  term  was  formerly  confined  to  that  bundle 
of  vessels  which  passes  directly  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  a  leaf;  but  whicli  is  better  extended  to  all  the  main 
veins  which  proceed  directly  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
or  to  the  points  of  the  lobes. 

(Zool.)  C.y  or  CosTALis.  'I'he  cell  or  nervure  nearest 

the  upper  margin  of  each  wing  in  insects. 

Cos'ta*  Sir  Michael,  a  musical  composer,  B.  in  Naples, 
1810  After  having  produced  hisoperaof  Malvina  in  the 
San  Carlos  theatre,  he  went  to  England,  and  has  since 
lived  in  London,  where  he  has  been  successively  conduc¬ 
tor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  His  principal  works  are,  besides  the  above,  the 
operas  of  Makk  Adel  and  Don  (Urlos;  and  the  oratorios 
K/i  and  Naaman.  C.  w'as  knighted  by  (iueeu  Victoria 

in  1868.  ^  -u  1  •  ♦ 

C’OM'tal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  a  nb.J  Pertaining  to 

the  side  of  the  body,  or  the  ribs  ;  or  to  the  costa  in  the 

wings  of  insects.  r  .  •  m  1 

C'om'aiiiboiil*  or  Costamani,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
cup.  of  a  jmshalic  in  Natolia,  235  m.  E.  of  Coiistuutinuplo. 

Its  trade  is  inconsiderable.  12,500. 

i'oH'fard*  n.  [A  corruption  of  Custard,  7.  i’.]  The 
head  ;  —  iiseil  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

*■  Tnke  him  over  the  costard  with  the  belt  of  thy  aword.  Shaks. 


—A  large,  round  apple. 

and  are  described  as  a  iK'Spifable,  generous,  ^  of  apples ;  —  applied  generally  (0 


ested  people.  Their  settlements  in  Eun*pe:in 
are  calculated  to  occupy  an  area  of  lOO.oOO  sq.  m.  Iheir 
numbers  have  not  been  estimated  for  nearly  a  century, 
when  they  amounted  to  955,228  males.  This  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks,  who  are  mostly  settleU. 
The  others  comprised  in  this  (Climate  are  the  Don  Los- 


itinerant  venders  of  fruits,  vegetables,  Ac.  ;  as,  to  bawl 

like  a  c^stermottger.  cs*  *  /■ 

RicfiAkos'ta  re'ka,)  the  most  southern  State  of 
Central  America,  hounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.W.  by  Nicaragua, 
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and  S.W.  hy  the  U.  States  of  Colombia ;  area,  sq.  I  dep.  of  Potosi,  on  the  river  Cotagayta,  lo  m.  i-.S.E.  of 

ni. ;  Lat.  between  8^and  10°4(/  N.,  Lon.  between  S3®  and  |  Potosi  city. 

8-.°  W.  Tlie  surface  is  mountainous  and  volcanic,  with  «.  {Gf’om.)  The  tangent  of  any  coinple- 

extensive  forests,  although  many  parts  present  large  1  tuental  arch,  or  whut  the  arch  wants  ot  a  quadiaiit,  or 
barren  tracts.  The  principal  products  are  coffee,  to-|  90  degrees. 

bacco,  cocoa,  sar.siiparilla,  wild  indigo,  and  dye-woods.  C'Ote,  «.  See  CoT.  ,  i  • 

C.  li,  forms  an  imlependent  republic,  with  a  represeiita-  I'oteau  <los  l*rai  ries,  an  elevated  region  sepanit- 
tivc  government  and  a  supreme  chief  for  the  executi\c. :  ing  the  basin  ot  the  Mississippi  h  om  that  of  |*^*^^* 
San  juse,  the  capital,  is  situatetl  among  the  mountains.  1  souri.  Commencing  about  bat.  46  N.,  it  extends  ►..S.L. 
“  ‘  ~  jjj  between  Lou.  98®  and  99®  . 

Coteau  clii  I-iac^in  Lower  Canada,  a  village  of  Van* 
dreuil  co..  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  pop.  about  400. 


midwav  bet.  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea.  Pop. 
abt.  135,000.  Exports,  1876,  $J,249,24‘i,  chiefly  coffee. 
Cos'tale,  Cos'fatecI,  a.  [Lat.  costa.]  Having  ribs,  or 
the  appearance  of  ribs. 

I  Bot.)  A  term  applied,  either  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  but  one  rib,  as  in  mo^t  leaves  ;  or  in  speaking  o!  cases 
where  three  or  more  ribs  proceed  from  the  base  to  the: 
apex  of  a  leaf,  and  are  connected  by  cross  veins.  The 
latter  are  frequently  called  nerves,  or  iiervures.  It  a 
leaf  ha.s-  its  ribs  all  distinct  from  the  very  base,  it  is 
called  tricos/a/c,  quinquecostatf..,  and  so  on;  but  if  the 
ribs  are  united  at  the  base  in  a  distinct  manner,  the 
term  becomes  triplicostaU^  qnintupUcostatf.^  &c. 
Cos'teaii,  r.  i.  (OymtVt.)  To  seek  for  a  lode  of  tin. 
Coiateaii  Pitsi,  n.  pL  {.^^imng.)  In  Cornwall,  Eng., 
shallow  pits  sunk  to  trace  or  find  tin. 

Cos'teaiiiii;;'*  n.  {Mining.)  TIk<  process  of  discovering 
loiles  of  tin  by  sinking  shafts  in  their  vicinity,  and  draw¬ 
ing  transversely  to  their  hupposed  direction. 
Costeriate,  a.  Costated. 

Cos'ter,  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  Coster-monger,  <7.r. 
Cos'ter,  L.\urf.n8  Janszoon,  b.  at  Haarlem,  abt.  1370, 
and  said,  by  the  Dutch,  to  have  invented  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  previous  to  Gultenberg.  liis  countrymen  make  of 
this  question  of  priority  one  of  national  importance,  and. 
besides  previous  solemnities  in  honor  of  hU  bronze 
statue  by  Royer,  was  erected  in  Haarlem,  in  1866, 
Cost'-freo,  adv.  or  a.  Free  of  cost  or  charge ,  as,  to  live 
cost-fret^ 

Cos'tisron,  in  Kentucly.  a  post-office  of  Bath  co. 
COHtil'In,  in  Colorado,  a  S.  c<>. ;  a>ya,  aht.  4,800  sq.  m. 
The  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hounds  it  on  the 
E.,  a.s  partly  does  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  \\  . 
The  Rio  Costilla  intersects  it;  cop.  San  Luis;  pop. 
\;79. 

Oo^til'la,  in  Colorado.,  a  post-office  of  Costilla  co. 
Cos'fivo,  a.  [From  It.  co.'?ffpa/o,  cosfipar<?;  Lat  constipo, 
constipatus  —  con.  and  to  cram  or  stuff.]  Bound  in 

the  hotly  or  bowels  ;  con^tipated ;  as,  a  cosUrt  habit  of 
bialy. 

—Close  ;  reserved  :  impermeable. 

*•  Faster  than  hi<  costive  brain  indite*, 

Philo’s  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes."  —  Prior. 
Cos'tively,  adv.  With  costiveness. 

C’os'tivenosH,  n.  State  of  being  costive;  obstniction 
of  the  bowels;  constipation. 

Cost  less,  a.  Without  cost :  costing  nothing. 

Cost  liness,  «.  18tate  of  being  costly  or  expensive, 
expeusiveness ;  great  cost  or  expense;  sumptuousness ; 
extravagance;  as,  of  apparel. 

Cost  ly,  a.  Of  a  high  price;  expensive;  valuable; 
preciou.s ;  dear:  sumptuous. 

•'  Costly  tby  habit  as  thy  purse  can  bay."  —  Shake. 
Cost'mnry,  n.  [Gr.  kn.<itos;  Lat.  coalum,  an  aromatic 
plant,  and  d/cma,  i.  e  the  Virgin  Mary.]  {B»t.)  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  hinsy  dedicated  to  the  Virgin;  ale-cost. 
Costume,  (A'os'faai.)  n.  [0.  Fr.  coustumr,  from  L.  Lat 
constuni't^  same  signification  ns  L.  Lat.  conyM^hofo.]  An 
established  mode  of  dress,  particularly  that  which  is 
appropriate  to  a  given  age,  place,  person,  Ac.;  as,  a  fan¬ 
cy  cosiumr.  See  Dress. 

— The  term  applie«i  to  the  accessory  belongings  of  a  play, 
poem,  picture,  Ac.,  in  harmony  with  time,  place,  and 
circumstance;  as,  st&go-co.^tunie. 

Costnm'er,  Costuiii'ier,  n.  [Fr,  coxtumirr;  this 
rendering  of  the  word  is  now  very  generally  adopted.] 
One  who  deals  in  and  provides  costumes,  Ac.,  for  a  thea¬ 
tre,  private  theatricals,  fancy  halls,  Ac. 

Co-siirferor,  n.  A  fellow-sufferer;  one  who  suffers  in 
conjunction  with  another. 

Co.^um'iio.  or  Cosumxes,  in  California^  a  township  of 
El  Dorado  co. ;  pop.  542. 

_ A  post-village  and  township  of  Sacramento  co.,  total  pop. 

694. 

Co-su|>rome',  n.  A  sharer  of  supremacy  with  another 
Co-sure'ty ,  n.  A  joint  surety  ;  one  who  is  surety  witli 
another. 

Co'sy,  a  See  Cozy. 

Cot,  Cofo,  n.  [A.  S.  cota.  cgta  ;  Du.  kot.  a  cottage;  Icel. 
icot.  Probably  the  common  origin  is  the  Ger.  kutUn,  to 
dig.  to  excavate ;  W.  cic^.  lu  obi  times,  among  northern 
Europeiin  nations,  dwellings  were  excavated  under¬ 
ground.]  A  small  house;  a  cottage*,  a  huf  a  hovel:  a 
shed  or  inclo.sure  for  horses  and  cattle;  as.  a  dove-cof^. 

*  -Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  bih.’  —  Rogers 
—  A  small  rude  kind  of  boat,  leseniMing  a  dug-out 
— .A  cosset:  a  lambkin.  (Useil  in  some  parts  of  England.) 
— A  sheath  or  cover  for  a  burnt  or  lacerated  finger. 

— An  abbreviated  form  of  cot-qnren.,  (q  v.) 

Cot,  Cotf,  n.  [O.  Fr  cort^.coiU;  probably  allied  to  Gr. 
koi-tiy  a  couch  or  bed  ]  A  small  bed.  a  bed  for  infants 
or  young  children  r  as.  a  baby's  cot 

{Saul.)  A  kind  of  suspemU-ii  hammock,  serving  as  a 
bed,  on  board  sliip'?. 

*•  Chips,  the  carpenter  a  mate,  lay  drunk  in  his  cof.  '—  Marryatt 
Cotabam'ba!^,  in  Peru,  a  province  of  the  di'partiuent 
of  Cuzco,  lying  between  the  Apuriinac  and  PHChachaca, 
and  traversed  by  the  Oropesa.  It  is  75  in.  in  length,  hy 
about  50  in  breadth.  Surface  mountainous,  /bp.  25,000. 
Cotab'ulato,  r.  a.  See  Coxtabulate. 

CA>ta^’ay'ta,  (Saiitia'feO  cle,)  a  town  of  Bolivia, 


Coteau  St.  Aii;^iistiii,audCoteauSt.  Pierro, 

in  Canada.  See  page  713. 

Cote  Blaiiebe  Bay,  in  Louisuina,  iuthe  S.W.  border 
of  St.  Mary’s  parioh. 

Cote  ties  Xei^es,  in  Lower  Canada,  a  vill.  of  Hoche- 
laga  co..  2^  m.  W.  of  Montreal :  pop.  842. 

Cote  Cielee,  in  Louisiana^  a  post-office  of  Lafaj’ette  co. 

Cotempora'neous,  a.  [Lat.  couttmporaneus  —  con. 
and  tetnpus,  temporiSy  time.]  Living  or  being  at  the  same 
time  with  another  or  others;  contemporaneous. 

Cotenipora'iieously.  adv  At  the  same  time  with 
8(»me  otiier  event,  contemporaneously- 

Coteiil'porary,  n.  [Fr.  contemporain  —  con.  and  tern- 
poraire;  Uniporanux.  Irom  t^mpus,  tempoiis,  time.] 
Living  or  being  at  the  same  time  with  another;  con¬ 
temporary. 

— w.  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another;  a  con- 
temponiry. 

Co-teii'ant,  n.  A  joint  tenant:  a  tenant  in  common. 

Cote  <l*Or,  {kolfi-dory)  an  E.  dnp.  of  France,  formed  of 
j)art  of  llic  old  province  of  Burgundy,  in  Lat.  46®  55' — 
48®  lU'  N.,  Lon  4®  2'— 5®  30'  E  —  Arm,  3.350  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  in  general  rather  elevated,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  hills  forming  the  connecting-link  between 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges.  A  portion  of  that  range, 
called  the  CoU  d'Or  (golden  slope',  receives  its  name 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  wines  produced  on 
its  declivitii  s.  A  great  part  of  the  dej).  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  fertile,  and  there  is 
got»d  pasture-land:  but  the  vine  culture  is  by  far  the 
most  iinportiiut  branch  of  industry.  To  tiii.s  dep.  be¬ 
long  the  first  class  wines  of  Clos  Vougmt.  Romantty 
ChambertinJ.'orlon,  RichrhourgyVolnay.  Pomard,  Bmune, 
Moilrachrt,  ami  Mcursault.  C.  is  watered  by  tlie  Seine, 
which  rises  in  the  N  W  .  and  by  several  of  its  affluents; 
by  the  Saoiie,  and  hy  Arroux.  a  tributary  of  the  Loire. 
Ihe  climate  is  temperate;  iron,  coal,  marble,  gypsum, 
and  lithographic  stones  are  found,  the  first  in  large 
quantities.  C.  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  viz.. 
Beaune,  Ch4tillon-8ur-Seine,  Dijon,  and  Semur,  with 
Dijon  for  its  capital.  /Vp.  382.762. 

Coteiitin*  {ko-tni'ldy)  a  district  of  France,  in  the  old 
prov.  ot  Normandy  It  forms  a  peninsula,  stretching 
into  the  English  Channel,  in  the  dep  of  Mauche,  and 
having,  at  its  extremity,  Cape  La  Hague. 

Coterie,  {ko'te-re)  n.  [Fr.,  a  company  of  villagers  hold¬ 
ing,  a  fief  under  one  lord,  from  Uit.  cotarius,  from  cota, 
H  cottage]  A  circle  of  familiar  friends,  a  meeting  for 
social  or  literary  intercourse;  an  exclusive  society:  a 
clique ;  a  political  party ;  as,  a  coterie  of  strong-minded 
women. 

Coter'ininoiis,  a.  Conterminous:  approximating  to; 
adjacent;  —  preceding  wdh as,  oue  county  is  coternii- 
no7i8  with  another. 

C'Oles  dll  Xord,  (kote-doo-nor'y)  a  maritime  dep.  of 
France,  forming  part  of 
the  prov.of  Bretagne.and 
bounded  N.  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  in  which 
are  several  small  islands 
belonging  to  C. :  Lat.  48® 

3'— 4S®67'N.,  Lon.l®53'- 
3®35'W.  ^  r^-a.  2.840  sq. 
m.  The  Armoric  Hills, 
called  also  the  Montagnes 
Noires,  ami  the  Meiiez 
Mountains,  cross  the  dep. 
from  E.  to  \V.  The^*  have 
a  breadth  of  about  six¬ 
teen  miles,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  granite  and 
clay  slate.  These  forma¬ 
tions  give  a  rude  and 
broken  aspect  to  the 
coasts.  The  chief  rivers, 
which  are  short  but  navi¬ 
gable,  are  the  Ranee, 

Gouet  Trieux.  Guer.  and 
Arguenon.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flax  and  hemp, 
with  pasturage  and  iron- 
mining,  supply  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  while  in  the 
sheltered  valleys  and  on 
tlie  coast-levels  all  Kuro- 
pean  kinds  of  grain,  with 
peai-s  and  apples  and 
other  fruits,  are  pro¬ 
duced:  anil  maize  is  cul- 
tivaletl,  hut  does  m»t 
always  ripen  Thecoasts 
are  well  supplied  with  various  kimls  of  fish.  The  dep.  is 
divided  into  the  5  arrond.  of  St.  Brieuc,Dinan.  Loudi^ac, 
Lannion,  and  Quingamp.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Briouc. 
Pop.  641.210. 

Colo  n:iiih  KoMoiii.  in  }fiMonri.  a  post-village  of 
Callaway  CO.,  oil  the  Missouri  River,  about  12  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Jefferson  Cilv  ;  pop.  b69. 
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A  BRETON  FARMER.  (France.) 


C6te  St-  Anilr^,  (an-rfrat,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Isere,  *20  m.  fr(»m  Vienne.  In  its  neighborhood  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  celebrated  liquor  called  Faux  de  la  cote. 
Pop.  4,847. 

Cot'tt’are,  n.  Refuse  wool,  hemp,  or  flax. 

t’o'fliurii,  n.  [Lat.  cothm'nux.]  {Antiq.)  The  high 
buskin  worn  by  tragic  actors  tc)  increase  their  apparent 
height;  thence  used,  metaphorically,  by  ancient  writers 
to  signify  the  tragic  art. 

Cotlilir'iiate,  I'otliiir'natod,  a.  Donning  a  co- 
thurn  ;  hence,  having  relation  to  tragedy. 

Cotic'ular,  a.  [Lat.  coticula,  from  cos,  cot' is,  a  whet- 
gluiu*.]  rertainiiig  to  whetstones ;  like,  or  suitable  for, 
whetstones. 

Co-ti<raK  a.  and  fido?,  from  Markingplaces 
where  the  tide,  or  high  water,  takes  place  at  the  same 
time:  as,  co-tidal  lines. 

i'otiir,  in  Louinana,  a  post-office  of  Rapides  co. 

Cotillon,  (sometimes  wrongly  written  Cotillion,) 
(ko’tetl'yun.)n.  [Fr  ,  from  a  petticoat.]  {Dancing.)  A 
brisk  French  dance  performed  by  8  persons  together  ;  the 
predecessor  of  the  modern  quadrille. 

•  My  lady  went  through  the  cotillon  with  true  grace,  and  the 
’  air  noble.'  —  Sir  C.  Hanbxtry  WiUiams. 

— The  music  for  the  above  dance. 

Cotincli'ba,  or  Cotinguiba,  a  river  in  Brnzil.  It  rises 
in  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Itabaianna,  flows  E.  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  18  m.  N.N.K.  of  Sergipe  del  Key. 

C’otise  ,  u-  [Fr.  co/^,  side.]  {Her.)  A  diminutive  of  the 
bendy  being  one-half  the  width  of  thebeiidlet;  generally 
borne  in  couples,  with  a  bend  or  charges  between  them. 
A  bend,  fess,  Ac.,  betw’oen  two  cotises.  is  termed  cotised. 

Cot'laiid,  n.  {Imw.)  Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

Cot'oeton  Furnace,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Frederick  co. 

CotopaaLi,  {ko'to-pdks'ey)  in  Ecuador,  a  volcano,  in 
the  E.  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  34  in.  S.S.E.  of  Quito; 
Lat.  0®  41'  S.,  Lon.  78®  42'  W.  It  is  conical  in  shape  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  18,875  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
or  9,800  ft.  above  the  tiible-land  of  Quito.  The  upper 
part,  a  perfect  cone  of  4,400  feet  in  height,  is  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  excepting  that  the  immediate  verge 
of  the  crater  looks  more  like  a  hare  parapet  of  rock. 
Humboldt,  wlio  attempted  to  ascend  the  mountain  in 
1802,  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  even  the  snowy 
zone,  and  pronounced  the  top  itself  to  be  absolutely 
inaccessible.  In  1738,  the  flames  were  known  to  rise 
3,000  feet.  On  June  *26,  1S77,  a  dreadful  eruption  from 
C.  took  place,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  destroying 
a  vast  amount  of  proi^erty  for  miles  beyond  the  base  of 
this  volcano. 

Cot'queaii.Ti.  [Probably  from  Fr.c^^win.]  A  man  who 
busies  himself  in  women’s  affairs;  a  meddler. 

Cotro'ne,  (anc.  Croioyia.)  a  seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  6 
in.  N.  of  Cape  Nau  ;  Lat.  39®  7' N..  Lon.  17®  10' E.  Its 
inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  atliletic  exercises,  and 
Milo  was  its  most  renowned  athlete.  C.  is  strongly 
fortified.  Pq).  5,000. 

Co-trustee',  n.  A  joint  trustee. 

C'ots'wolil.  n.  A  sheep-cote  in  a  champaign  country. 

Cots'wolcI  llills„  a  tract  of  about  200,000  acres  of 
billy  country  in  England,  dividing  the  basins  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn.  This  is  good  grazing  land,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  breed  of  sheep  known  as 
the  Cotswold. 

Cot  ta,  n.  {Onn.)  In  India,  a  cowrie  measure,  embracing 
12.000  cow’ries. 

Cotta,  the  name  of  an  old  German  publishing-house, 
established  at  TUbingen  in  1649,  and  still  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Germany.  The  most  prominent 
member  was  Joh.  Friedr.  J-b-eiherr  von  C,  b.  1764.  In 
1798,  he  established  the  Allgemcine  Zeituvg.s.  periodical 
still  published  at  Augsburg,  and  from  that  time  pub¬ 
lished  the  works  of  the  most  illnstriouH  modern  authors 
of  Germany.  D.1832. — G.  A.  Cotta  d.  at  Stuttgart.  1876. 

Cottag'e,  [O.  Fr  colage;  L  Lat  cotagium,  a 

rural  tenement ;  A  S.  cota,  a  cole  ]  A  cot ;  a  hut ;  a 
small  habitation  for  the  poorer  clas.'^es  of  persons. 

— A  small,  but  neat  and  tjistefnl.  house,  detached  from 
other  buildings  In  this  moilern  sense,  the  term  is 
loosely  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  buildings,  from  the 
ornamental  C.  of  the  KugUsh  to  the  Swiss  chalet ;  as,  a 
cottage  oriiee. 

Cottajg’e,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Hardin  co. 

Cotta;;’e,  in  Nao  Yorky  a  post-office  ol  Cattaraugus  co. 

Cotta^^^e,  in  J^ennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Huntingdon  co. 

Cot'tag:e<l,  a.  Covered  with  cottages;  as,  a  cotiaged 
hamlet. 

Cottag’O  CJrove,  in  Califomiay  a  post-office  of  Kla¬ 
math  CO. 

Cottage  Grove,  in  a  post-office  of  Douglas  co. 

Cottage  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  V.  0.  of  Union  co. 

Cottage  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO. :  pop.  705. 

Cottage  Grove,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Lane  co. 

Cottage  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  in  Cottage  Grove  township. 

Cottage  Grove,  in  IHsconsm,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Dane  co. ;  pop.  955. 

Cottage  Hill,  in  lllinoiSy  a  post-village  of  Du  Page  co. 

Cottage  If  ill,  in  Jmva,  a  post-office  of  Dubuque  co. 

Cottage  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Muskingum  co. 

!  Cottage  llonie,  in  y.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Lincolnco. 

Cottage  lull,  in  a  P  0.  of  Lafayette  co 

Cottage  >Iill,  in  Georgia,  a  P.  0.  of  Chattahoochie  co. 

Cot'tager,  ?i.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut  or  cottage. 

'*  Let  us  from  our  country  farms 
C all  forth  our  cottagers  to  arms."— 

Cot'tageville,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

Colt'Uus.  [GtT.  Kottbus.]  A  townof  Prussia, prov. Bran¬ 
denburg,  on  the  Spree,  42  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Fraukfbrt-on- 
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the-Ofler.  Manxif.  Woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and  stock¬ 
ings.  Ptrp,  12,225. 

Cot'ter,  Cot'tar,  Cott  ier'*  n.  A  cottager ;  one  who 
inhabits  a  hut,  caliiii,  or  cottage;  as,  an  Irisii  catUrv. 

Cot'tor,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  used  as  a  wedge 
for  chocking  or  fastening  the  parts  of  a  piece  ol  mechan¬ 
ism;  as,  the  cotter  of  a  window-pin. 

Cot'tise,  n.  [From  Lat.  co.via.]  {Ilcr.)  See  Cotise. 
Cot'tleville/in  Mis.souH^n  post-oflice  of  St  Ciuirlesco. 

Cotton,  {koi'tn,)  n.  [Fr.  coton;  It.  cotojie;  Ar.  kiUtiy  Ao- 
ton :  Hind,  gootn^  ruhi ;  Ger.  buumwolle ;  Du.  kattum, 
hoomwol;  Sp.  algodon;  For.  algodas;  Swed.  boinutl ; 
Russ.  chlobUchaloja  bumaja  ;  Pol.  bowtlna ;  Saiisk.  /.  apa- 
sa:  Malay,  kapas ;  Lat.  ijossypiuin.]  (Bot.)  The  hair 
covering  the  seeds  in  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Gossy- 
ptuniy  or  cotton-plant,  order  Mulx'acec^.  Tliese  hairs 
upon  tlie  seeds,  and  the  occurrence  of  throe  leafy  bracts, 
united  at  their  base  outside  the  flower,  constitute  the 
distinctive  cliaracters  of  the  getuis.  From  ll»e  impor¬ 
tance  of  C.  as  a  raw  material,  the  genus  Gossypium  must 
be  regarded  a-s  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  man  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  There  appear  to  be  four 
distinct  species.  Many  other  so-called  species  liavebeen 
described,  but  they  are  probably  mere  varieties.  The 
first  C.  fabrics  were  manuf.ictured  from  the  hairs  of  the 
species  G.  herbaceurn  (see  fig.  18S),  the  common  cotton- 
plant  of  India.  Tlie  stems  are  less  woody  than  in  other 
species;  hence  its  specifle  name,  which  signifies  herba¬ 
ceous.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  and  rises  from  IS  inches  to 
2  feet  in  height  during  the  first  year  of  gmwth.  It  is 
usually  cut  down  annually;  but  if  allowed  to  grow,  it 
will  attain  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  its  branches  will 
become  rather  woody.  All  tlie  younger  parts  of  tlie 
stem  are  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  marked  with 
black  spots.  The  flt>wers  are  bright  yellow,  each  petal 
being  marked  with  a  purple  spot  near  the  Imse.  The 
fldwer  is  succeeded  by  a  fruit,  which  gradually  beeonieft 
dry.  and  then  bursts  into  3  or  4  valves,  w’hcn  the  eotfon- 
woul  U  seen  issuing  from  it  in  all  directions.  This  is 
the  Surat  C.  of  comiiierec.  Tlie  is  generally  white ; 
but  much  of  that  produced  in  China  is  of  the  yelbiw  or 
tawny  color,  peculiar  to  the  fabric  called  “  Nankeen.'’ 
G.  arbor^um,  the  tree-coiton,  is  another  Indian  species, 
but,  unlike  (he  List,  it  as'^umes  the  aspect  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  small  tree,  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lirlght:red  c<dfir.  The  C.  hairs  are  re¬ 
markably  soft  and  silky,  and  are  woven  by  the  natives 
into  a  very  fine  mn.sltn.  used  for  turbans  by  the  privi¬ 
leged  religions  classes  only.  G.  barbadrnse  is  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  yiebis  all  our  best  C.  It  is  called  the  Bar- 
budo^SyOr  Bonr- 
b*m  C.y  but  docs 
not  uiipcar  to 
have  been  orlg- 
•  inally  a  native 
of  the  New 
World.  It  i.s  a 
perennial  plant, 
and  has  a  shrub¬ 
by  stem,  from 
six  to  filteen  ft. 
in  height.  The 
flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  like  those 
of  G.  herbace- 
urn,  and  have  a 
dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  jie- 
tal.  The  trnit 
is  capsular,  and 
contains  in  its 
interior  from  8 
to  12  black 
seeds,  which,  on 
being  free  d  Ptg.  702.  —  BA.llB.A.DOF.a  cotton. 
from  thecotton-  (ffoitypium  barbad^nse.) 

wool,  are  found  (See  also  fig.  188.) 

to  be  destitute  of  down,  unlike  tliose  of  the  preceding 
species,  which  are  covered  with  firmly  adhering  sliori 
hairs.  The  plant  Wiis  introduced  into  Georgia  trom  tlie 
Raliama  Islands,  where  it  had  been  grown  from  seed 
obtained  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  small  American 
islands  which  fringe  the  coast  of  Georgia,  this  plant  has 
produced  the  celebrated  Sra-Island  whicli  is  unri- 
Talle*!  for  the  length  of  its  staple,  it.s  strength,  and  its 
eilkiness.  This  variety  is  restricted  to  the  islands  and 
a  narrow  belt  of  mainland  on  the  immediate  coast  ol 
the  Atlantic,  extending  from  the  Great  Pedee  River,  in 
N.  Carolina,  to  Cape  Canaveral,  in  Florida.  The  same 
plant,  wlicn  cultivated  in  the  cooler  and  drier  climates 
of  the  hill-country  (»f  Georgia,  is  inferior  in  quality, and 
shorter  in  staple.  This  fact  shows  how  great  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  growth  of  the 
cotton-plant.  The  species  G.  pi'raviunnmy  or  acninina- 
tuoiy  is  sujiposed  to  beindigenous  to  America.  Like  tlie 
Bourbon  C.,  it  has  black  seeds  and  yellow  flowers. 
The  seeds  ailhere  together,  however,  in  a  peculiar  w.iy, 
forming  a  kidn-w-shaped  mass.  This  plant  furnislies 
the  8.  .American  varieties  of  C.y  as  PernambHCO,  Peru- 
viany  MaranUaniy  and  Brazili'in.  After  the  8ea-I.sIand 
and  Egyptian,  these  S.  American  C' obtain  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  C.  is  now  extensively  culGvati-d 
in  Egypt,  in  8.  Africa,  in  India,  and  in  Australia;  hut 
it  will  be  b)ng  before  the  supplies  from  these  parts 
can  Compete  witii  those  from  the  V.  States.  II 
ined  under  the  microscope,  the  C.-hair  will  be  found 
apparently  to  consist  of  two  delicate  transparent  tnbi'S, 
the  one  twisted  round  the  other.  If,  however,  the  liair 
be  examined  in  its  young  state,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
untwisted  cvlimlrical  tube.  Its  change<l  appearance 
when  it  reaches  its  maturity  can  be  accounted  lor  by 


the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  developed.  As  the 
seeds  and  hairs  grow,  the  capsules  do  not  appear  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  equal  rapidity;  aii'i,  conseijneiitly,  tlie  hair 
is  exposed  to  pressure  on  all  sides.  The  result  of  this 
is.  that  the  hair  collapses  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  hair- 
formed  tube  on  each  side.  These  iincollapsed  jiortions 
of  the  hair  give  it  tlio  appearance  of  a  flat  ribbon,  with 
a  hem  or  border  at  eacli  edge.  The  hair  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  grow  out  straight,  hut,  coming  in  contact  witli 
otlier  hairs  and  the  sidesof  the  capsular  fruit, it  becomes 
twisted.  Tliis  twisting  is  undoubtedly  the  great  lact 
that  makes  tlie  C.-lmir  of  value  to  man.  There  are 
many  hairs,  such  as  tliose  of  the  cotto7i-grass  and  the 
BombaXy  which  are  as  long  and  appanuitly  as  strong  as 
those  of  the  G-,  but  wlm  h,  failing  in  thisirregnlarity  of 
surface,  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  twisted  into  a 
thread  or  yarn.  The  twisting  gives  the  C’.-hair  the 
power  of  uniting  with  its  fellows,  and  toruiing  with 
tliem  a  cord  strong  enough  to  be  woven. 

Production.  Columbus  found  the  cotton-plant  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  Hispaniola,  and  later  explorers  recognized  it 
as  far  N.  as  tlie  country  bordering  the  Mfschachebe-y  or 
Mississippi.  In  the  U.  Stales,  cotton-seeds  were  first 
planted,  as  an  experiment  in  1621,  Pilgrims,) 

and  in  a  paper  of  the  ilateof  1666,  preserved  in  Carroll's 
Historical  ('oUt'cHons  of  S.  Carolina,  the  growth  of  the 
cotton-plant  is  noticed  in  the  province  of  Carolina.  It 
was,  however,  little  known  except  as  a  garden-plant, 
until  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  first  successful 
crop  In  8.  Carolina  was  that  of  \V.  Elliott,  in  17l»0.  His 
success  caused  many  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
and  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  8.  Carolina  were 
thus  accumulated.  But  the  region  adapted  to  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  the  sea-islaiid  C.  was  limited,  and  the  amount 
of  8,600,000  11)H.  raised  in  1805  was  not  exceedeil  by  the 
subsequent  crops.  The  culture  of  tlie  other  varieties, 
distinguished  by  the  green  instead  of  the  bl.ick  seed  of 
tlie  sea-island,  was  rapidly  extended  from  the  last  years 
of  the  18tli  century  throughout  the  Soutliern  States. 
The  production  of  the  U.  States,  from  1830  down  to  the 
pre.sent  day,  is  exhibited  in  the  lollowing  data: 

Account  of  the  l^oduce  of  the  U.  State.s  Cotton  Crops 
from  1830-31  down  to  1867-8. 


Total  Crop- 
UaU,. 

Year. 

TotalCrop. 

Bales. 

1K30-31  1,038.848 

1834- 35  1,2.54,328 

1835- 36  1,360,725 

1836- 37  1.822,930 

1837- :iS  1,801.497 

1838- 39  1,360,552 
1.839-40  2,177,836 

1840- 41  1,634,945 

1841- 42  1,683,574 

1842- 43  2,378,875 
1.943-441  2,030,409 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 18 
1S48-49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 
1.S51-52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 
18.5.5-56 

2,100,537 

l,778,ti51 

2,347,034 

2,728,596 

2,096,700 

2,355,257 

3,015,029 

3,262,882 

2,930,027 

2,847,393 

3,527,845 

1856- .o7 

1857- 58 
1859-00 
lSGO-61 

*1861-62 

*1862-63 

*1863-(U 

*1861-65 

1865-66 

1SC6-C7 

1867-68 

2,939,519 

3,113,962 

4,669,770 

3,656,086 

4,8u0,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 

300,000 

2.154,476 

1,951,988 

2.430,S‘i3 

Tlie  years  marked  with  a.sterisks,  as  above,  were  those 
in  which  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  this  country 
were  suffering  in  the  convulsions  of  tiie  late  civil  war; 
consequently  little  C.  wa.s  planted,  in  comparison  with 
that  ' which  suffered  destruction  by  the  contending 
armies.  The  total  market  receipts  of  tlie  article  are 
therefore  computed  upon  close  estimate.  During  the 
continuance  of  that  war  the  nianufacturingcountries  of 
Europe  suffered  severely,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  al¬ 
most  absolute  stoppageof  theirusual  C.  supplies  from  the 
U.  States;  and,  in  this  emergency,  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  towanis  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  staple  in 
otlier  countries,  as  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Egypt,  India,  &c. 
Tliis  experiment  was  attended  with  succes.sful  results, 
in  so  far  as  concerm-d  the  obtaining  of  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  article  to  keep  the  spinners  going;  but  it 
was  also  fiuind  that  the  C.  of  the  countries  named  being 
of  short  staple,  ami  of  inferior  quality,  generally,  to  the 
Ain-Tican,  could  not  compete  with  the  long-stapled  va¬ 
rieties  grown  in  this  country — more  especially  the ‘•sea- 
islands,’’  which  always  carry  the  top-prices  in  foreign 
markets.  The  qualities  from  the  above-mentioned 
countries  were  fouml  to  run  jiretty  muoli  as  follows 
Egyptian,  ;  fair  to  middling:  Brazilian,  good; 

xniddling --- fair  to  middling:  Venezuelan,  middling; 
middling  fair  to  poor :  East  India  (Surat),  barely  mid¬ 
dling  ;  poor,  often  dirty.  It  was  at  one  time  anticipated 
tliat  negroemancipation  in  tlie  S.  States  wouUl  seriously, 
if  not  dusastronsly,  check  the  future  growtli  of  the  sta- 
]ile  in  those  cimiitries.  Thi.s  propliecy  lias  now  been 
happily  prove<i  erroneous,  ;is  has  been  indicated  by  the 
sternly  revival  of  cultivation  in  the  South  during  the 
years  1868-9;  thecnqi  turned  out  during  the  latter  year 
approximating  in  rpiantity  to  the  heavy  yi.dds  obtained 
in  the  years  immediately  prec«*ding  the  war,  wliile  the 
quality  itself  has  never  been  surpassed.  American  C. 
ha.s,  consequently,  recovered  its  old  status  in  European 
markets,  and,  wi'tli  it,  a  near  approach  to  its  old  market¬ 
able  price  in  foreign  centres  of  manufacturing  imlustry. 
We  may  conclude  by  quoting  from  an  excellent  article 
on  tlio  subject  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Nation, 
(Oct.,  1869.)  as  follows;  —  “Tho  results -of  the  last  ten 
years’ experience  seem  to  show  that  the  South  really  has 
a  monopoly  of  a  certain  class  of  cotton  at  all  events,  and 
almost  a  monopoly  of  tlie  article  itself,  for  the  supply 
from  other  countries,  even  under  the  stimnlns  of  the 
war,  seems  to  have  produced  little  or  uo  effect  on  the 
m.irUets.” 

(Caltivatioyi.)  The  upland  varieties  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  nearly  as  far  N.  a.s  Lat.  4i)°  hut  only  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  Cotton-patclies  are  to  be  seen  in  S. 
Illinois  and  8.  Missouri,  wliere  tlie  plant  is  grown  for 
domestic  use;  aud  in  many  families  the  hand-loom  is 


yet  in  vogue.  “As  a  great  commercial  staplt,  however, 
its  culture  embraces  a  belt  of  cimiitry  100  m.  or  mure  in 
width  —  nmlerlaiil  by  the  Cretaceous  formation  —  which 
starts  near  the  N.  lino  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and, 
sweeping  round  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies  through 
Alabama,  Georgia,  8.  Carolina,  and  N.  Carolina,  extends 
as  far  N.  as  Raleigh,  and  even  Kiclimond.  \  a.  The  S. 
limit  of  this  belt  is  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
region  of  ‘Pine-Barrens,’  whose  soil  consists  ol  i’lio 
ceiie-Tertiary  sand.s.  Its  culture  extends  iq)  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  to  Meniphis,  and  up  the  lower  valleysol  the 
\\  bite,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers.  Tlie  cotton  siuls  are 
of  moderate  fertility,  and  when  stripped  of  timber,  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  wash  into  gullies  and  ravines. 
After  a  few  croppings,  they  are  very  difficult  to  reno¬ 
vate,  since  they  do  not  admit  of  a  rotation  of  cro|is. 
The  climate  is  unfit  lor  the  growtli  of  the  nutritious 
grasses,  and  hence,  where  the  ground  lies  fallow  fora 
lew  years  to  recover  its  productive  powers,  it  ceases  to 
ho  profitable.  The  grasses  which  spring  up  are  coarse, 
and  afl'ord  little  nutriment  to  cattle.  The  forage  of  the 
planter  is  derived  from  corn-stalks,  cut  before  matunty  ; 
and  hence,'thronghout  the  region,  we  fiml  no  herds  of 
cattle  or  swine;  nor  can  any  course  of  industry  render 
stock-raising  profitable.  (Mr.  Foster’s  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  1809.)”  t\,  when  raised  within  the  frost-line,  must 
always  be  planted,  it  pussible,  after  tho  last  frost  in 
spring,  as  it  is  more  easily  killed  by  cold  than  any  other 
jdaut  ;  and  when  once  bitten  by  frost  it  cannot  recover, 
like  corn,  but  must  be  re-planted.  Before  planting,  the 
groniul  must  he  broken  deeply  and  tliorongbli .  This 
should  be  done  in  February  or  March,  for  plantations  in 
the  Caroliiias,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  or  Aik  in- 
sas;  in  January,  for  jilantations  in  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisinna,  or  Texas.  We  can,  of  course,  only  gener¬ 
alize  in  an  article  so  brief  as  tins  must  be;  but  it  will 
be  readily  seen,  by  any  one  possessed  of  only  a  little 
knowledge  of  geography,  that  8.  Georgia  and  8.  Ala¬ 
bama  have  seasons  like  those  of  S.  Mississippi.  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas,  &c.  Tho  next  step  in  tlie  pn>cess. after  hav¬ 
ing  broken  the  ground  well,  and  permitted  it  to  lie  thus 
for  a  few  weeks,  is  to  ^^bedujC  the  ground,  ns  the  plant¬ 
ers  phrase  it,  for  putting  in  the  seed.  The  rows  are 
laid  off  from  3  to  4  feet  apart  in  tlio  thinner  lands, 
from  three  to  seven  feet  in  the  rich  lands  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas — with  a  iiarrow-bladed  plough  —  generally 
with  a  scooter.  Tho  fertilizer  is  now  dropped  in  this 
furrow,  and  a  ridge,  or  bed,  made  upon  it  with  a  turning- 
plough.  One  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  fertilized  ridge  is 
sufficient.  Now  the  prefiaration  for  planting  has  been 
liandsomely  made;  the  next,  and  last  step  in  Hie  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  open  the  ridge  with  a  scooter,  drop  in  the 
seeds,  and  cover  tln'in.  'J'he  covering  is  rapidly  and 
well  effected  by  a  board  screwed  to  the  helve  of  a  scooter. 
The  board  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  across  the 
coltou-row,  and  haxe  a  scoop,  or  groove,  cut  in  the 
centre  of  it,  corresponding  to  tlie  width  of  the  furrow 
in  which  the  seeds  have  been  dn>pped.  The  seeds 
should  he  rubbed  or  rolled  in  wet  ashes  just  previous  to 
jilanting,  to  destroy  the  adhesion  of  the  cotton  fibres 
that  will  remain  with  the  seeds  of  upland  C’.  after  the 
very  best  ginning  now  known  to  planters.  The  Sea- 
Islaiid  or.  as  it  is  often  called,  “  black-seed,”  and 
*•  long-staple,”  may  be  dropped  without  this  rolling  in 
ashes;  as,  when  it  is  ginned,  or  picked  from  the  seeds 
by  hand,  very  little  lint  is  left  on  the  seeds.  After  it 
shall  have  sprung  from  the  ground  to  the  heiglit  of  abt. 
two  inches,  it  is  “(  hopped  out  ”  with  a  hoe.  Two  or  3 
stalks  are  all  that  should  he  left  in  one  spot  to  grow ; 
and  these  sjiots.  or  hills,  should  be  8  to  18  inches  apart, 
according  to  tho  strength  of  the  soil.  Of  course  the 
grass,  the  great  enemy  of  all  plants,  and  specially  of  C., 
must  be  cut  out  when  this  chopping  is  performed.  In 
8  to  10  da>8  after  the  chopping  tlie  plant  must  be  hoed, 
or  have  dirt  thrown  gently  around  the  tender  stalk, 
with  a  small  plough.  In  two  weeks  more  the  C.  should 
be  again  ploughed,  and  carefully  cleaned  of  all  grass  by 
a  hoe-hand.  In  2  to  3  weeks  more  another  ploughing 
must  be  given, and  you  have  littleelse  to  do  with  it  save 

to  keep  the  gra.ss  oiit,  specially  now  from  the  middles; 

for  if  weeds  and  grass  grow  there,  tliey  will  give  to  the 
pickers  a  very  trt>uhlesome  crop  of  seeds  and  dry  leaves 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  f'.  must  not  be  ploughed  when  the 
ground  is  very  wet.  — The  is  generally  done  by 

hand,  and  should  bo  commenced  in  July  or  August,  as 
soon  as  the  matured  C.  is  well  open.  One  hand  can  pick 
from  100  to  200,  and  even  300  lbs.  per  day,  under  very 
favorable  circumstances.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
“  Howe's  cotton-picker,”  or  some  other  ingenious  ma¬ 
chine,  is  destined  speedily  to  lighten  this  moat  tiresome 
and  troublesome  of  all  the  labor-processes  by  wliich  C. 
is  prepared  for  market.  The  C.  first  picked,  before  the 
autumnal  rains  have  dirti(*d  it,  and  the  October  frosts 
turned  it  yellow,  is  the  best;  and  must  he  ginned  and 
packed  bvDself,  to  command  the  best  price  in  market. 
If  the  “  slorm-cottoii,*’  or  the  frosted  cotton,  bo  mixed 
with  it  the  price  of  the  whole  lot  will  be  depreciated  in 
cons.  qlience.  — After  liaving  been  picked,  V.  is  spi^ad 
out  and  dried,  and  then  separated  from  the  seeds.  Ihe 
latter  process  was  formerly  performed  by  hand  — a  tedi¬ 
ous  operation,  by  which  one  hand  could  clean  only  a 
pound  or  soad  iy;  — but  since  the  invention  ol  the  saw- 
cin  bv  Eli  Whitney,  in  1793,  the  process  of  cleaning 
his  been  both  rapid  and  effectual.  This  machine  u 
composed  of  a  hopper,  having  one  side  formed  of  strong 
p-ir  illHl  wires,  placed  so  close  together  ns  to  exclude  the 
passage  of  the  seeds  from  within.  The  wool  is  dragged 
through  the  apertures  by  means  of  circular  saws  at¬ 
tached  to  a  large  roller,  and  made  to  revolve  between 
tiie  wires  the  seeds  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 
This  process  is  adopted  only  in  cleaning  tho  short-sUp 
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pled  varieties  of  American  C.,  the  seeds  of  which  adhere 
so  firmly  to  the  wool  as  to  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  force  to  Hepurule  them.  The  Sea-Island  variety  is 
cleaned  by  being  passed  through  two  small  rollers, 
which  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  easily  throw 
off  the  hard,  smooth  seeds.  In  India,  though  the  saw- 
gin  has  been  introduced  in  some  districts,  the  wool  is 
mostly  cleaned  by  means  of  the  primitive  roller.  Both 
descriptions  of  gins  are  used  in  Kgypt  and  the  Brazils. 
The  C.  cleaned  by  the  roller-gin,  being  uninjured  thereby 
in  staple,  realizes  the  better  price;  but  the  deterioration 
caused  by  the  saw-gin  i.s  compensated  for  by  the  greatlj* 
increased  quantity  cleaned ;  the  latter  turning  out  four 
or  five  times  as  much  work  as  the  former,  in  an  equal 
space  of  time,  and  thereby  considerably*  reducing  the 
expense  of  cleaning.  —  After  the  worms  (see  Aocfwtrftr), 
which  destroy  the  pod,  or  the  cotton-plant  itself,  and 
against  which  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means  of  defence,  the 
chief  enemy  of  (7.  is  rust.  Against  thissoniething  can  be 
done.  “The  cause  of  rust,”  says  Mr.  1).  Bickson,  of  Han¬ 
cock  county,  Georgia,  in  a  valuable  article  published 
in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  “is  plainly  marked,  and 
tlie  indications  readily  understood.  There  is  a  weed, 
(I  call  it  rust-weed),  that  marks  all  land  that  will  rust  C. 
This  weed  is  now  green,  (Feb.  8th.)  but  in  a  few  weeks 
it  will  be  very  rusty.  Lands  that  will  certainly  rust  C 
are  such  as  are  not  properly  drained;  low,  sandy  lands; 
land  under  bluffs,  that  is  sandy,  and  inclined  to  be 
springy;  poor  land  that  is  sandy*  and  porous,  having  the 
clay  a  good  way  below  the  surlace,  and  also  resting  on 
pipe-clay;  and  sandy  land  that  gets  grassy  in  July  to 
September,  Rust  is  caused  also  by  very  heavy  rains;  by 
guano  alone,  which  causes  a  very  lieavy  crop  of  bolls; 
and,  lastly,  by  poverty  and  bad  work.  Ihe  remedy  is: 
To  drain  the  laud  well ;  rest  it,  to  accumulate  humus; 
haul  red-clay  on  the  sandy  land  ;  plough  deep,  end  sub¬ 
soil  before  planting.  The  land  should  be  well  mixed 
throughout  with  clay  and  vegetable  mould,  at  least  9 
inches  deep.  The  best  manure  to  prevent  rust,  is  200 
lbs.  of  dissolved  hones,  100  lbs.  Teruvian  pmino,  200  to 
300  lbs.  of  salt,  and  100  lbs.  of  lanrl-plaster  (plaster  of 
Paris),  per  acre.  The  above  remedies  will  return  one 
humlred  percent,  interest  to  the  owner.  All  lauds  may 
be  m.'ide  good  cotton-lands  by  the  use  of  the  spade,  clay- 
Immus  (or  vegetjible  matter),  and  the  above  manures. 
Lands  that  will  produce  100  lbs.  of  lint  C.  witlnuit  ma¬ 
nure.  if  level,  are  worth  $10  per  acre  ;  and  level  land  that 
will  produce  400  lbs.  of  lint  C  per  acre,  with  manure, 
is  worth $100  per  acre.  Here  is  a  margin  of  $90  to  pay 
for  improving  an  acre  of  lanil.  It  can  be  done,  and  60  per 
cet»t.  made  on  the  manures  purchased  every  year;  al¬ 
ways  returning  the  cotton-seed  back  to  the  land,  when 
in  6'.,  or  its  share  of  stable-maiaire,  when  in  corn.” 

Cotton  Manufacture.  Tins  important  branch  of  textile 
fabrics  has  its  origin  in  India  and  China,  in  whn  li  coun¬ 
tries  it  wjis  known  and  operated  in  many  centuries  be¬ 
fore  being  understood  by  the  moderns.  Among  ancient 
writers  Herodotus  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  staple; 
called  by  him  tree-wool.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
imported  their  raw  material  from  India.  About  the  10th 
century,  this  manufacture  was  introduced  by*  the  Moors 
into  Spain,  w'bere  its  products  flourished  principally  in 
the  form  of  coarse  cloths,  canvas,  Ac.  In  Italy,  cotton 
fabrics  began  to  be  manipulated  at  aboutniuch  the  same 
period.  The  Netherlands  was  the  next  country  to  adopt 
the  art,  which  from  thence  was  transplanted  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Protestant  refugees  from  Flanders,  after  the 
capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1585.  In 
1641,  Manchester  is  recorded  as  receiving  cotton-wool 
from  Smyrna  and  Cyprus,  and  manufacturing  it  into 
various  stuffs.  In  IGtiOall  colonial  cotton  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  England  for  manufacture,  and  in  1766  the  an¬ 
nual  value  of  t!»e  trade  was  estimated  at  only  $1,060,000. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  C.  M.  into  Great  Bri- 
fciin  down  to  1773,  the  weft  or  transverse  threads  of 
the  web  only,  were  of  cotton  ;  tbe  worp,  or  longitudinal 
threads,  consisting  wholly  of  linen  yarn.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  manufacture  the  w'eavers,  disper>ed  in  cot¬ 
tages  throughout  the  country,  furnislnd  thems«*lve8  as 
well  as  they  could  with  the  warp  and  welt  for  their 
webs,  and  carried  them  to  market  w  hen  they  were  fin¬ 
ished;  but  tbe  impossibility  of  making  any  considerable 
division  among  the  different  branches  of  a  n)amifncture 
BO  condticted,  or  of  prosecuting  them  on  a  large  scale, 
added  to  the  interruption  given  to  the  proper  business 
of  the  weavers  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  patches  of  ground  which  they  generally 
occupied,  oppose<l  great  obstacles  to  its  progress.  In 
1767,  however,  Janies  Hargreaves  {q.  r.)  invented  the 
spinning-jennu.  At  first  this  admirable  macliiiie  en¬ 
abled  16  to  30  threads  to  be  spun  with  tbe  same  facility 
as  I  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  brought  to  such  iierfec- 
tion,  that  a  little  girl  was  enabled  to  work  no  fewer 
than  from  80  to  120  spindles.  Tbe  jenny  was  a|  plicable 
only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for  weft,  being  unable  to 
give  to  the  yarn  that  degree  of  fiininessand  hardness 
which  is  required  for  the  longitudinal  threads  or  warp; 
blit  tliis  deficiency  was  soon  alter  supplied  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  spinning-frnme  (1769-1775)  —  that  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  macliinery  wliich  spins  a  vast  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  liardness,  leaving 
to  man  merely  to  feed  tlie  machine  w  itli  cotton,  and  to 
join  the  threads  when  they  happen  t*)  break.  It  is  not 
liifflcuU  to  understand  the  principle  (»n  which  this  nia- 
rhino  is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation.  It 
consists  of  tw'o  pairs  of  rollers,  turned  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  lower  roller  of  each  pair  is  furrow  ed  or 
fluted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  is  covered  w  ith 
leather,  to  make  them  take  a  hold  of  the  cotton.  If 
there  were  only  one  pair  of  rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  card¬ 
ing  of  cotton  passed  between  would  be  drawn  forward 


by  the  revolution  of  the  rollers,  but  it  would  merely  un¬ 
dergo  a  certain  degree  of  compression  from  their  action. 
No^suoner,  however,  has  the  carding,  or  roving  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  begun  to  puss  through  the  first  pair 
of  rollers,  than  it  is  received  by  the  second  pair,  which 
are  made  to  revolve  with  (as  the  case  may  be)  3,  4,  or  5 
times  tbe  velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  this  admirable 
contrivance  the  roving  is  ilraw  u  out  into  a  thread  of  the 
desired  degree  of  tenuity;  a  twist  being  given  to  it  by 
the  adapbUioii  of  the  spindle  and  fly  of  tbe  common  flax- 
wheel  to  the  machinery.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  (r/.  r.) 
gave  his  macliiue  the  name  of  the  water-frame',  but  it 
has  since  become  better  know*n  as  tbe  spinning-frame. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  spinning  department 
was  thus  wonderfully  improved,  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Kent,  invented  the  power-loom  (in  1787),  a 
machine  which  has  already  gone  tar  to  supersede  weav¬ 
ing  by  the  hand.  While  these  extraordinary  inventions 
were  being  made,  Watt  was  perfecting  the  steam-en¬ 
gine,  and  was  thu.s  not  only  supplying  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  with  a  new  power  applicable  to  every  purpose,  and 
easy  of  control,  but  with  one  that  might  be  placed  in  the 
most  convenient  situations,  and  in  the  midst  ol  a  popu¬ 
lation  trained  to  industrious  habits.  Still  something  re¬ 
mained  to  complete  this  astonishing  career  of  discovery. 
Without  a  vastly  increased  supply  of  tbe  raw*  material 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  had  previously  brought,  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  Hargreaves.  Ar  k  wright,  and  W  att  would  have 
been  of  comparatively  little  value.  Luckily,  w  hat  they 
did  for  the  manufacturers,  Mr.  Eli  W  hitney,  originally 
of  Msissachusetts,  and  afterwards  a  citizen  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  di«l  for  the  American  cotton-growers,  lie 
invented  a  machine  by  which  cotton-w’ool  is  separated 
from  the  seed  w’ith  the  utmost  facility  and  expedition. 
Previously  to  1790  the  U.  States  did  not  export  a  single 
pound-weight  of  raw  cotton.  In  1792  they  exported 
the  trifling  quantity  of  138,328  lbs,  W  hitney's  invention 
came  into  operation  in  1793;  and  in  1794,  1,601,760  lbs., 
and  in  1795,  5,276,306  lbs.  were  exported  1  And  so  as¬ 
tonishing  has  been  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  interval, 
that  in  1860  the  exports  from  the  United  States  alone 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  1.7C7,6  6,338  jhs. 
The  first  machines  set  up  in  ilie  U.  States  were  at  East 
Bridgew.iter,  Mass.,  in  1786,  by  two  Scotchmen,  employed 
by  Mr.  Orr  of  tliat  place.  The  manulacture,  however, 
languished  for  w'ant  of  competent  macliinery  until  1790, 
when  a  person  named  Slater,  wlio  had  been  employed  in 
the  English  cotton-mills  in  Derbyshire,  and  had  there 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Arkw’right  processes,  es- 
tablishe»l  himself,  in  conjunetjon  with  partners,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R  I.  In  1806,  Slater  s  brother  came  over  from 
England,  and  joined  him;  when  they  at  once  started 
business  at  the  village  of  Slatersville  in  the  same  State, 
and  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  manufacture, 
which,  by  IS16,  had  increased  to  the  consumption  of 
about  100,000  bales  of  the  raw  article,  turning  out 
81,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  employing  100,000  operatives, 
and  engaging  a  working  capital  of  $40,000,0(X).  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  puwer-loom,  in  England,  still,  however, 
checked  the  progress  of  the  American  manufacture,  by 
enabling  the  former  country  to  import  into  tbe  U.  States 
vast  importations  of  the  fabricated  article  at  a  tar  lower 
rate  of  productive  cost  than  could  be  attained  to  by 
American  spinners.  In  1824,  1828,  and  1>'32,  however, 
tbe  U.  State-s  govt,  somewhat  counteracted  the  influx  of 
English  cottons  upon  this  market,  by  the  imposition  of 
a,nad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  foreign  com¬ 
modity.  In  1812,  Mr.  Francis  C.  Low'ell  of  Boston,  who 
had  in  Great  Britain  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Cartwright  s  power-loom,  returned  to  this  country,  and 
immediately  set  about  introdneiug  its  operations,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  The  first  cotton-mill 
on  the  power-loom  principle  was  established  there  in 
1822;  the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  which,  in  1852,  had  accumulated  to  51  mills,  giving 
employment  to  12,633  hands.  The  most  recent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  spinning  is  that  perfected  by  the 
self-acting  m/de  of  Sharp.  Roberts  &  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
England.  These  machines  do  not  require  the  manual 
aid  of  a  spinner,  but  can  be  attended  to  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  join  the  threads  which  break  during 
the  spinning.  The  ordinary  process  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  is  as  follows  :  —  The  raw  material,  when  it  arrives 
at  the  cotton-mill,  is  first  taken  to  the  mining-room. 
Tlie  contents  of  each  bag  are  sprea*!  out  in  a  horizontal 
layer  of  uniform  thickness,  llie  contents  of  the  several 
bags  forming  separate  layers.  The  heap  is  then  tram¬ 
pled  or  pressed  together.  The  cotton  of  wliich  this  bing. 
as  it  is  called,  is  composed  is  then  torn  down  by  a  rake 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  portion  of  each  layer  is 
thus  obtained.  If  the  layers  consist  of  different  quali¬ 
ties  of  cotton,  a  uniform  mixture  is  thus  obtained. 
The  quantity  raked  down  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
scutching  f>r  willowing  machine,  where  it  is  dragged 
through  two  rollers,  transferred  to  two  beaters,  which 
thresh  out  all  sand,  seeds,  and  other  impurities;  after 
which  it  is  jiassed  through  two  more  rollers  and  a  second 
set  of  beaters.  The  cleansed  cotton  is  then  passed 
through  the  spreading-machine,  and  afterwards  wound 
in  a  fleecy  state  upon  a  large  wooden  roller.  In  this 
state  it  is  conveyed  to  the  carrf/n^-mac^i’n^  (q.v.),  wliere 
it  is  drawn  out  into  parallel  layers.  Each  of  these  lay¬ 
ers  is  made  to  undergo  compression  in  its  way  to  a  roller, 
from  which  it  Is  given  off  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  soft 
thread,  into  a  tin  can.  This  thread  is  called  a  sliver. 
The  next  stnge  is  termed  drawing,  and  the  machine  em¬ 
ployed  is  called  a  drawing-frame.  The  sliver  is  passed 
through  the  <lra  wing-frame,  which  completes  the  process 
begun  by  the  carding-machine,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton 
being  arranged  longitudinally  in  a  uniform  and  parallel 
direction.  This  drawing  operation  is  repeated  several 


times,  in  order  to  correct  all  inequalities.  The  next  pro¬ 
cess  is  roving,  —  a  continuation  of  tlie  drawing.  The 
cord,  whivh  is  now  called  a  rove,  being  much  thinner, 
has  a  slig'at  twist  given  to  it  by  passing  through  a  can, 
wliich  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity  while  re¬ 
ceiving  it.  It  is  then  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  is  ready 
for  the  spinning-frame.  As  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton  differ  very  slightly  from  that  of  silk,  linen, 
woollen,  Ac.,  they  will  be  found  described  under  the  arti¬ 
cles  Spinning  and  Weaving.  See  Supplement,  p.  709. 

Cot'toii,  r.  t.  To  show  a  nap  like  cloth. 

— A  cant  colloquialism  in  the  sense  to  adhere;  to  assimi¬ 
late;  to  attach;  preceding  to  or  ;  iiiA,X.o  cotton  with 
a  rich  maiden  aunt. 

Cot'tonade.  n.  [Manuf.)  A  fabric  made  of  cotton, 
and  used  as  cloth  for  men's  dress;  as,  trousers  of  cot- 
tonade. 

I'ol'toii-brolior,  w.  (Com)  One  who  sells  cotton  on 
commission  ;  a  factor  engaged  in  the  cotton-trade.  (Eng¬ 
land.) 

C'ot'ton-g^in,  n.  An  apparatus  for  cleansing  picked 
cotton. 

<'4»ttoii  Gin.  in  Texas,  &  P.  0.  of  Freestone  co. 

I'otton  Gill  Piyrt,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co. 

Cot'ton-^rftss,  n.  (Bot.)  See  ERioPfiORi'M. 

i'ottoii  Grovo,  in  Jowa,&  post-oflice  of  Henry  co. 

Cotton  Grovo.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-vill.  of  Madison  co, 

Cottoii-$:riiii,  «.  See  Pyroxtlinr. 

Cotton  II  ill*  in  ///ntois.a  twp.of  Sangamon  co.;  j>.454. 

Cotton  Hill,  in  6^cor^ia,  a  township  and  village  of 
Clay  CO. :  pop.  2,531. 

Cotton  Hill,  in  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co. 

<'Otton  Hill*  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  co. 

Cottoii-inaniifaoture.  See  Cotton. 

Cottonoc  racy*  «.  [Cotton,  and  Gr.  I.ratein,  to  rule.] 
In  the  Uniti'd  Slates,  a  designation  given  to  the  cotton- 
planters  as  a  body.  —  In  England,  an  ap|»elhition  be¬ 
stowed  on  cotton-spinners  as  a  generic  class  of  society. 
(Colloq.) 

Cot'tonous,  a.  Like  cotton  ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  cotton. 

Cotton-picU'iiig'S,  n.pl.  (Com.)  Loose  cotton  picked 
fr(»in  broken  bales. 

C'ot'ton-plant,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cotton. 

C'otton  Plant*  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  \\  ood- 
rnff  CO.;  pop.  1,(X)7. 

Cotton  Plant*  in  Florida,  a  P.  O.  of  Marion  co. 

t'otton  Plant,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Tippah  co. 

Cotton-press,  n.  A  machine  employed  in  the  com¬ 
pression  of  cotton  into  bales. 

Cotton-rose,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Filago. 

Cotton  Ki<lg:e,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Ita¬ 
wamba  CO. 

Cot'ton-slirnb,n.  Same  as  cotton-plant.  SeeCoTTON. 

Cot  ton-spinner,  n.  One  engaged  in  the  spinning 
of  cotton  by  machinery,  into  textile  fabrics. 

C'otton-spinniiig*,  n.  (Manf.)  Art  of  spinning 
cotton  by  machinery.  See  Cotton-mancfactcre,  and 
Spinning. 

Cot'toii-tbistle.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Onopordum. 

Cotton-vervet,  n.  Velvet  manufactured  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  or  entirely  of  cotton. 

Cot'ton  vil  le*  in  Ahihama,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co. 

Cottonville,  in  Iowa,  a  po&t-village  of  Jackson  co, 

Cotton-wa«te',  n.  {Com.)  Refuse  cotton-wool. 

Cot'ton-wee<l,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Guaphalium. 

Cot'ton-woo«l,  M.  (5ot.)  See  Populcs. 

Cottonwood,  in  California,^  post-village  of  Shasta  co. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Tehama  county;  pop, 
240. 

— A  township  of  Yolo  co. ;  pop.  1,319. 

Cottonwood,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cumberland 
co. ;  pop.  1,342. 

— A  post-office  of  Gallatin  co. 

Cottonwood,  in  Kaiisas,  a  township  of  Chase  co.l 
pop.  315. 

Cottonwood*  in  Minnesota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about 
720  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Cottonwood 
and  Watonwan  rivers,  and  by  the  W.  Fork  of  the 
Des  Moines.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Pop, 
534. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co.;  pop.  607. 

Cottonwoofl  <'reek*in  California,  traverses  Shasta 
co.,  and  enters  the  Sacramento  River  about  20  m.  below 
Shasta  cit)*. 

Cottonw'00«t  Falls*  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Chase  CO.,  22  in.  W.  of  Emporia. 

Cottonwood  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Bond  co. 

Cottonwoo4l  Point*  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of 
Pemiscot  co. 

Cottonwood  River,  in  Kansas,  rises  m  Marion  co., 
traverses  Cliase  co.,  and  joins  the  Neosho  River  in  Lyon 
CO.  Length  about  100  m. 

C’otton w'oo<l,  oT  RiS"  C’ottonwood  River,  in 

Minnesota,  r\^en  in  tbe  S.55 .  part,  flows  E.,  and  enters 
the  Minnesota  River  in  Brown  co. 

Cottonwood  Springr»,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-oflace 
of  Lincoln  co. 

C’ot'ton-wool,  n.  Raw  cotton. 

C’otton-worni*  n.  (Zodl.)  See  NocTuin.*;. 

C’ot'tony,  a.  Soft  like  cotton.  —  Downy;  nappy; 
covered  with  hairs  or  pubescence,  like  cotton. 

Cot'trel*  n.  A  contrivance  to  hang  a  pot  over  a  fire. 

C’ott rel ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Clair  co. ;  pop.  2.372, 

C'ot'llit,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Barnstable 
township.  Barnstable  co.,  6S  m.  S.E  of  Boston. 

Cotilit  Port,  in  .Massachusetts,  w  post-village  and  sea¬ 
port  of  Barnstalle  township,  Barnstable  co.,  70  m.  S.K. 
of  Boston. 
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Cot  tus,  n.  [Or.  ^otfa,  a  head.]  (2oo7.)  A  genus  off 
Acanthopter.vgious  fishes,  family  Triglidat,  including  ina- ! 
rine  species,  hav¬ 
ing  spines  upon 
each  of  the  uper- 
cular  bones,  and 
the  head  armed 
vith  bones  The 
Father-lasher,  C. 
bubalis,  found 
on  tlie  coasts  of 
Greenland,  is 
about  1  foot  long, 
is  immediately 
recognized  by  its  large  and  fonnidalde  head,  armed  with 
long  spines,  by  means  of  which  it  immediately  com¬ 
bats  every  enemy  that  attacks  it,  infiatiug  its  cheeks 
and  gill-covers  to  a  prodigious  size. 

Cotiir'iiix,  n.  a  quail.]  (Zf>o7)  A  genus  of  birds 

of  the  Grouse  family. 

Coluy,  or  Cotiii,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ilayti :  pop. 
2,0OU. 

Cot'yla,  Cot'yle,  n.  [Gr.  XofiJa.]  The 

cavity  of  a  bone,  receiving  the  head  ol  another,  as  the 
socket  of  the  hip-bone.  —  DungUson. 

Cotyledon,  (/iOt-#de'rfw»,)n.  [Gr.  kotyJtdon^  from  koty^ 
fc,  a  cup  or  hollow  vessel  ]  {Bot.)  The  seminal  leaf  «»f 
apl;tnt.  This  orgiin  forms  a  part  of  the  embryo,  and 
nourishes  the  plumule  and  radicle  at  their  ^i^^t  jieriod 
of  development,  before  they  are  able  to  subsist  upon  tl»e 
organizable  matter  absorbed  by  the  hitter  from  ll»e 
earth.  Exogenous  plants  have  genenilly  two  cotyle^ 
dons,  Endogenous  plants  generally  one  only  ;  but  there 
are  exceptions  in  both  cases.  The  latter  chu^s  of  plants 
seldom  elevate  their  cotyledon  above  ground,  and  nev(*r 
convert  it  into  a  green  feat-like  bo<ly,  but  usually  leave 
it  beliiuii  them  within  the  integuments  of  the  seed  ;  the 
former  frequently  raise  their  colyieiions  above  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  small  green  leaves,  as  in  the  gjirden  rad¬ 
ish;  but  there  are  very  numerous  exceptions  to  this,  as 
in  the  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  &c. 

— pi.  {Anat.)  The  lobes  which,  by  their  union,  form  the 
placenta — The  term  is  also  applied,  in  comparative 
aimtomy.  to  the  tube-8liai)eil  vascular  productions  of  the 
chorion,  in  Ruminants,  serving  the  office  of  the  placenta. 

Cotyledon,  n.  The  Navelwort^  a  gen,  of  plants, 

ord,  Crassuliaoe^.  The  European  species,  umUilv  us^ 
has  of  late  years  been  frequently  employed  as  a  remeily 
for  epilepsy. 

Coty  led'oiial,  a.  Formed  like  a  cotyledon. 

Cotyle4ronou!4,  u.  Pertaining  to  cotyledons ;  having 
a  seed-lobe. 

Coty ledoiios,  {koUU'^'-done^y)  n.  pi.  (B^t)  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  sub-kingdom  J*/ioT{erGgainia, 
or  fl«iwering  plants.  See  Acotyleik).\es,  and  Botany. 

Coty riforiii.  [Gr.  kofyli,  a  cup,  and  Lat. 
form  ]  {/*'ty,9iol.)  A  term  us«-d  in  describing  the  general 
form  of  organs  to  denote  a  rotate  figure  with  erect  limb. 

Coty li^'erons.  a.  Possessing  cotyles. 

Cot  yloid, a.  [Gr.  Are/y/e, and  ado.t,  form.]  Cnp-sliaped. 

(Anal.)  Applied  to  the  hemispherical  cavity,  situate 
in  the  os  innoniinattim,  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
08  feinoris.  —  Dunglition. 

Cotytto,  Cjyys,  (AohfVo.)  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  all 
(leliaiichery,  whose  festivals  were  celebrated  by  the  an¬ 
cients  during  the  night. 

CouHff'iifa, «  [Fr.]  (Zobl.)  SeeQuKOGA. 

Coiioll,  i*.  a.  [Fr.  concltrr ;  It.  colcnre^  from  Lat.  coUO’ 
care  —  con,  and  loco,  to  lay.]  To  bed;  to  place  upon  a 
bed,  or  as  upon  a  bed. 

“  Where  unbrais'd  youth,  with  onstufTd  brain. 

Doth  coucA  his  liiubs,  there  goldeu  sleep  doth  reign.”  —  Sfiaks. 

—To  hide  or  lay  close;  to  conceal ;  to  express  obscurity  in ; 
— preceding  under. 

“  Naturally  coucli'd  under  this  allegory.”  —  L' Estrange. 

— To  compose  to  rest ;  —  preceding  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

— To  expivss  or  comprehend;  to  plirase;  as,  a  letter 
couched  in  fitting  terms. 

“  Couch'd  in  the  dead  letters  of  thefr  name,"— Z>ry<ien, 

(Surg  )  To  depress  a  cafuraef.  or  that  condensed  crys¬ 
talline  film  wliich  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

“  Coucket  the  cataracts,  and  clears  bis  sight.”  —  Pennia. 

— 'I'o  fi.x  a  lance  or  spear  in  the  rest,  in  an  attitude  of  at¬ 
tack. 

“  The  knight  'gan  fairly  coucA  his  steady  spear.”  — Spenaer. 

— 1>.  n.  To  lie  down,  as  on  a  bed  or  [dace  of  repose. 

••  When  love's  fair  goddess, 

CoucA'ci  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  recline  on  the  knee-*,  in  an  attitude  of  rest. 

“  Fierce  tigers  coucA'd  around.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  lie  close  or  concealed  ;  to  lie  in  ambush. 

“  The  Earl  of  Angus  couch'd  in  a  furrow,  and  was  passed  over 
for  dead.” —  Hayward. 

— To  stoop;  to  bend  down ;  to  make  a  reverential  obei.sance. 

"  These  couchinga,  and  these  lowly  courtesies.”  —  Shake. 

— To  lie  in  a  bed,  or  stratum. 

And  for  the  deep  that  coucAerAbeoeath.” — Deut.  xxxUi. 
n.  [Fr.  row'.he.]  A  bed;  a  place  for  rest  or  sleep;  a  seat 
or  sofa  for  rest  and  ease;  an  ottoman;  a  divan. 

'•Watch  around  hts  coucA,  and  soften  bis  repose.” — Addieon. 

(Brewing.)  A  layer  or  stratum  of  barley  for  malting. 
— The  floor  of  a  malting-house. 

(Painting^  <£c.)  A  coating  of  size  or  some  adhesive 
substance  on  wood,  plaster,  canvas.  Ac. 

Couoh'aney,  n.  State  of  reclining  or  lying  down  for 
repose. 

Couch'aiit,  a.  [Fr.]  Lying  down ;  squatting. 

'*  Changes  oft  his  eouebant  watch."  —Milton, 
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(FTer.)  Applied  to  a  beast  lying 
down,  with  his  head  up;  us,  a  “liuu 
couchanty'  (Fig.  7U4.)  —  If  the  head  is 
down,  he  is  dormant. 

Coiit*lioc,  (Aoo-s/ic.)  n.  Bed-time;  — 
hence  a  reception  held  iu  bed;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  levee. 

*'  Levees  and  coucheee  pass'd  without  re¬ 
sort.”  —  Dryden. 

C’Oiicli'er,  «.  [Fr.  couchettr.]  (Surg.) 

One  wlio  couches  for  cataract  in  tlie  eye. 

Coucll«IVIIow,  n.  A  bed-fellow;  a  room-companion. 

iShaks. 

Coii(‘li*s  Oap,  in  Tennessee^  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

<'ou<*h  n.  {But.)  See  Triticum. 

C’oiic*li'i  11^,  «.  (Agric)  The  clearing  of  land  from 
Coucli  gra>s,  which  is  effected  by  first  pulverizing  it; 
ami  then,  in  very  dry  weather,  coliecliug  the  couch  by 
harrows,  or  by  a  horst*-rake,  such  as  that  used  lor  col¬ 
lecting  stubble,  and  which  so  applied  is  called  a  couch- 
rake. 

(Surg.)  One  of  the  operations  to  restore  vision  in 
cases  of  cataract.  It  coiibi.sts  in  depresaing  the  opaque 
lens,  so  us  to  remove  it  out  of  the  axis  of  vision;  — 
culled  also  Depressio.v. 

Coticli'losH,  a.  Without  a  couch  or  bed. 

Coiidi'villo,  in  Teyine$$ee.  a  P.  0.  of  Davidson  co. 

I'oiioy,  Coilt*!,  {kOO'eey)  the  name  of  a  French  liimilv, 
who  were  very  powerlul  in  the  N.  of  Franco,  chiefly 
from  the  12th  till  the  end  of  the  1-tth  ceiuuries. 

Cou'ey,  Ren\ud  DE,  a  French  minstrel  of  the  13th,  or 
end  ol  the  12th  century.  The  best  edition  of  the  Chan¬ 
sons  du  Vhdtelain  dt  C.  was  edited  by  F.  Michel,  Paris, 
1830. 

Coutle'ac,  or  Peticopiao,  a  river  of  New  Brun-swick, 
flowing  into  Shepody  Bay;  length,  about  60  m. 

C'ou'lleo,  n.  [Fr.]  An  old  measure  of  length;  a  cubit. 

Coittl'erMport,  or  Cowdersport,  in  Pennsylvania^  a 
borough,  cap.  of  Potter  co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  174 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  471. 

Cou'<lres,  in  Low'er  Canada,  an  island  in  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  56  lu.  N.E.  of  Quebec  ;  pf>p.  about  400. 

<'on';;ar,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Panther. 

Coup'll,  (Aq/*,)  n.  [Du.  A-«c//,  named  from  the  sound.] 
(Mud.)  A  spasmodic  effort  of  nature,  by  a  convulsive  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  to  relieve  that  organ  of  some  load  or 
opjiression  hurtful  t(j  the  due  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tion,  whether  from  the  exudation  of  some  tenacious 
mucus  or  phlegm,  or  from  blood  or  pus  effused  on  its 
surface  or  into  its  cells.  C.  most  frequently  occurs  as  a 
symptom  of  some  disease  or  iiffecti«)n:  as,  influenza; 
catarrh,  or  cold;  bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic;  whoop- 
ing-C. ;  i*htliisi8.  With  elderly  persons  C.  sometimes 
becomes  permanent  throughout  the  winter  months  of 
every  year.  In  general,  C.  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  has  called  it  forth,  and 
also  according  to  the  character  of  the  expectoration. 

— r.  I.  [Ger.  Av*4cAen.]  To  make  a  violent  pectoral  effort 
with  noise;  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  throw 
off  any  vitiating  or  offensive  matter. 

"I  coujrA  like  Horace,  and  lbo‘  lean,  am  short. ” —ftjpe. 

— V.  a.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  by  a  violent  effort  with 
noise;  to  expectorate:  —  genei ally  preceding  up. 

"  Matter  .  .  .  coughed  up,  aod  spit  out  by  the  mouth. " —  WUeman. 

Cougflier,  (Aq/’V,)  n.  One  who  coughs. 

Coii'lia^o,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Cowhage. 

Coul<l,  \J:udy)  imp.  of  can.  [A.  S.  cuthey  was  aide,  pret. 
of  cunnuny  to  he  able.]  Had  sufficient  physical  or  moral 
power  or  cjipacity. 

••What  if  be  did  not  all  the  111  he  could  t"— Dryden. 

Coiilciir  <lo  rOHO,  {kooVinr-da-rOs.)  [Fr.,  rose-color.] 
An  attractive  light  or  aspect;  fair  appearance ;  —  Used 
a<lvei  bially ;  as,  to  see  things  couUur  dt  rose.”  —  Bbr- 
cester. 

Coiili$»-SO,  (Aoo-hV,)  n.  [Fr,]  A  piece  of  timber  having 
grooves  ill  it;  also,  a  piece  of  wood  to  hold  the  flood¬ 
gate  in  a  sluice. 

— The  space  between  the  side-scenes  of  the  stage  in  a  the¬ 
atre;  as,  the  coM^i.vjtfx  of  the  opera. 

Coulomb^  Charles  Augustin  de.  a  French  mathema¬ 
tician.  B.  at  Aiigouleme,  1736.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  experimental  phy^ic8  in  France,  and  is  the 
inventor  of  the  torsion  balance.  There  are  few  to  whom 
the  theory  of  electricity  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  this 
philosopher.  D.  1806. 

Coiil'lc^r.  «.  Siimo  as  Colter,  (q.  r.) 

I’onrter-iieb,  n.  (ZodL)  A  name  given  to  the  puffin, 
tr<*ni  the  shape  of  its  beak. 

CoullerN  Cross  Hoads,  in  PennsylvaniayO.  village 
of  Liincaster  co. 

Couriorsville.  in  a  post-office  of  Randolph  co. 

CoultcrsvillOy  in  Pennsylvania,  a  [K>st-Tillage  of  But¬ 
ler  CO. 

Coult^rvlllo,  in  California,  a  village  of  Mariposa  co., 
about  21  m.  N.W'.  of  Mariposa.  The  name  of  the  post- 
office  is  Maxwell’s  Creek,  /bp.,  including  Chinese,  about 
5U0. 

Coiiiiiar'ic  Aoid«  n.  (Chem.)  See  Coumartne. 

Couiiiarliie*  (AW/na-rm,)  n.  (Chem.)  An  odoriferous 
crystalline  principle,  fonnti  largely  in  the  Tonka  or 
Tonquin  bean  (see  Dipteryx),  the  common  melilot,  and 
in  the  svveet-scented  vernal  grass.  It  is  to  this  odorif¬ 
erous  principle  that  the  pleasant  scent  of  new-mown 
bay  is  due;  and  by  combining  the  essential  oil  of  Tonka- 
beans  with  other  scents,  perfumers  are  accustomed  to 
imitate  with  great  accuracy  the  odor  of  a  field  of  iiew- 
niown  hay.  It  is  easily  extractni  from  the  Tonka-bean  by 
digesting  the  powdered  seeds  in  alcohol.  On  evaporating 
the  alcoholic  solution,  crystals  of  C.  are  obtained,  which 
may  be  decolorized  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  { 


and  subsequent  recrysUllization.  It  melts  at  122°,  boili 
at  nt  which  temperature  it  may  be  distilled  unal- 
teie<l.  Its  va|K>r  h;is  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor.  It 
Inis  a  burning  Liste,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water:  warm  water  dissolves  it  readily,  depositing  it  in 
silky  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  It  forms  several 
substitution  compounds  with  chlorine,  iodine,  broniiue, 
and  nitrous  acid.  A  most  irregular  and  somewhat 
anomalous  contpoiind  is  lormed  by  its  union  with  ter- 
oxide  of  antinmny.  On  treating  it  with  perchloride  of 
antimony  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  compound  is 
lormed  having  a  composition  indicating  the  union  of  an 
atom  of  C.  with  an  atom  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Boiled 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  C.  assimilates  the  elements  of 
water,  and  becomes  transformed  into  coumuric  acid, 
which  unites  with  tlie  potash.  Coumaric  acni  is  obtained 
in  brilliant  transparent  j>late5  by  decomposing  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  couinaiate  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
F<n'm  C18H6U4. 

Coiin'oil«  n.  [Kr.  concile ;  I..;it.  consilium,  fr<»m  vmceio, 
to  bring  or  assemble  together — c»/n,  and  cei'o,  to  move, 
to  put  in^  motion.]  An  assembly  of  men  met  for  con¬ 
sultation,' deliberation,  and  advice;  a  body  of  men  spe¬ 
cially  designated  to  advise  a  sovereign  or  chief  magis¬ 
trate  ill  the  administration  of  the  government;  as,  co  m¬ 
mon  C,  (see  Common  ;)  rKivY-couNCiL,  q.  v.i  Council  of 
State,  q.  r. 

(Bed.)  An  assembly  of  prelates  and  other  spiritual 
persons  for  tlie  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Such  councils  are  either  national  or  oecumenical;  the 
latter  being  those  in  wliich  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  world  is  represented,  and  are  convened 
for  the  settling  of  points  of  universal  interest.  The 
Roman  Catholics  hold  that  the  dei  isions  ol  oecuriienic  or 
general  councils  are  intitllil  le,  and  for  the  most  part 
allow  their  superiority  to  the  popes  themselves.  See 
(Eclmenjcal  Council. 

(Mil.)  A  C.  of  icur-  is  an  assembly  of  military  officers 
convened  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  niilitary  operations. 

Coun'ei  I  Bend,  in  Arkansas,  n  post-village  of  Critten¬ 
den  co.;  pop.  312. 

Coun'cil  BlufTs*  in  Iowa,  a  post-<ity,  cap.  of  Polta- 
wattomie  co.,  on  tlie  MiAS<^>uri  River,  oppubite  Omaha 
City,  about  1,000  in.  from  St.  Louis.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  council  held  there  with  the  Indians  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804.  10,020. 

C<»uii Vil>boArd«  n.  A  council-table;  the  table  round 
which  a  council  holds  consultation.  —  The  council  itself, 
wheu  iu  session. 

•*  A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board."  —  Surift. 

Counsel  1-ohmnber,  n.  The  apartment  in  which  a 
council  meets  tor  business. 

Coil  'oil  Grovo,  in  ATansas,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap. 
of  Morris  CO..  alKvut  55  m.  S.VV.  of  Ibpeka;  pop.  l,U>0. 

Coiiii'oil  Hill, ill a  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess 
co. ;  pitp.  725. 

Coiiii'eil  Hill,  in  Iowa,  a  post-t  ffice  of  Clayton  co. 

Coiiii'i*ilist,  n.  A  person  who  belongs  to  a  council; 
a  Councillor. 

Coiiii^cillor,  n.  The  member  of  a  councfl;  as,  a 
pri  vy-con;i  ctV/or. 

Coiiii'diiiiaii,  ft.  A  councillor;  a  member  of  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  council :  as,  a  common-C''U/ici7wan. 

C4)uii^cil-lnble.  n.  A  council-board. 

Couii'cil  of  Ntato,  «.  (French  Hid.)  A  political  and 
judicial  body  of  very  indefinite  powers  in  the  French 
monarchy,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution.  As 
reorganized  by  Napoleon  I.,  it  became  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  body  ill  the  state.  It  n(»w,  under  the  second  empire, 
consi.sts  of  members  of  the  imperial  family,  nominated 
by  the  crown;  a  president,  vice-president;  presidents 
of  sections  (which  are  6:  justice,  contentions,  homo 
affairs,  public  works,  war,  finance);  40  to  50  ordinary, 
and  nearly  40  extraordinary  councillors.  Its  principal 
duty  is  to  prepare  laws.  Mhich  are  alterwards  submitted 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

C’ouii'over,  in  Iowa,  a  jiost-office  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Couii'fsel,  n.  [Fr.  conseil ;  Lat.  consilium,  from  consulo, 
to  consult.  See  CoNSi’L.j  A  consi«lering  together;  de¬ 
liberation  ;  advice ;  consultation ;  interchange  of  opin¬ 
ions. 

'•  The  best  couruet  he  could  ^ve  him  W4S,  to  go  to  bis  parlia¬ 
ment."  —  Lord  Clarendon. 

— Deliberation ;  consideration ;  examination  of  conse¬ 
quences. 

••  CouTiael  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way  observed. “ffooier. 

— Design;  plan;  purpose;  intent;  as,  moderate  cot/nsr^s. 

“  The  cou/wet  of  tbe  Lord  standeth  for  ever.'*  — Psa.  uxlii.  11. 

— Opinion;  advice;  instruction. 

•’  There  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understandiog,  nor  couneel,  against 
the  Lord.” —  Prov.  xxi.  30. 

(Law.)  The  counsellors  who  are  associated  iu  the 
management  of  a  particular  cause,  or  who  act  as  legal 
advisers  in  reference  to  any  matter  requiring  legal 
know  ledge  and  judgment.  The  term  is  also  used  as  a 
singular  noun,  to  designate  a  counsellor;  but,  when 
speaking  of  one  of  several  coun.sellors  concerned  in  the 
management  of  a  cause  in  court,  it  is  more  common  to 
say  that  he  is  “of  counsel.”  — Bomntr. 

To  keep  one^s  own  counsel.  To  hold  opinions  or  ideas 
in  a  self-reserved  state ;  not  to  disclose  one's  thoughts. 

— r.  a.  To  give  counsel  or  advice,  or  deliberate  opinion  to; 
to  exhort,  warn,  admonish,  or  instruct. 

•'  Wouldsc  thou  tbeo  couneel  oe  to  fall  in  love?  "—Shake. 

— To  ailvise,  urge,  or  recommend  ;  as,  to  counsel  war. 

'•  His  couneell’d  crime  which  brands  the  Grecian  name."  Dryden. 

Coiiii'stel-keeper,  n.  One  who  is  able  to  keep  a 
secret. 
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Conn's^^l-Bcoeplng",  a.  Keeping  secret  Tritbin  the 

tlllUi). 

Coiiii'sellor.  n.  [Fr.  conseiller;  Lat.  conctliarius] 
Aliy  person  who  gives  counsel  or  advice;  one  authorized 
to  give  counsel  or  advice. 

“  Id  TDuUitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.”— Pror.  xxiv.  6. 
— A  member  of  a  council ;  a  councillor  of  state. 

(Law.)  A  person  retained  by  a  client  to  plead  his 
cause  in  a  court  of  judicature  ;  an  ailvocate  ;  a  barrister. 

Good  counsellor*  lack  do  cUeDts.”— .b'/iolcs. 

Coun'Jiiellorship.  n.  The  office  of  a  counsellor. 
County  V.  a.  [Fr.  compter;  ami  Von.contar;  It. 
C'intare,  from  cniuputo.  See  CO.MPUTE.]  To  com¬ 

pute;  to  number;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate  ;  to  tell;  to 
rate ;  to  enumerate. 

— To  place  to  an  siccount ;  to  esteem ;  to  account ;  to 
judge  ;  to  consitler  :  to  impute. 

*'  You  would  oot  wish  to  counI  this  man  a  foe.’*—  Philips. 

— V.  a.  To  found  an  account  or  reckoning;  to  depend  ;  to 
rely; — with  on  or  us,  to  counf  upon  a  friend 

for  aid. 

“  i  think  it  a  threat  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation,  as 
a  stau(}iug  argument  in  all  ages.”  —  Sun/t. 

— To  swell  the  number;  to  add  to  the  number. 

“  And  count  their  chickens  ere  they  ‘re  hatched.”  —  Butler. 

— n.  [Fr.  compte;  It.  confo.]  Rt*ckoriing;  the  art  of  num¬ 
bering;  number. 

”  By  n>T  count, 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  the«e  years.”  —  Shaks. 
—Value;  esteem;  a.s,  a  thing  of  no  count. 

(Liw.)  The  declirations  of  the  complainant  in  a  real 
action.  As  ilecl<iratiftn  is  applied  to  personal,  so  count 
is  applied  to  rral  causes  ;  and  count  and  declaration  are 
oftentimes  confound'd,  and  made  to  signify  the  same 
thing;  so  the  divi>ions  of,  or  separate  statements  or 
allegations  in.  a  declaration,  iudictuient,  or  criminal 
inform  itiou,  are  called  counts. 

Cotiiil*  n.  [Vr.  cointe,  from  Lat.  conirs,  a  companion  ]  A 
title  of  nobility  in  most  of  tlie  coutinentul  states  of 
Kiirope,  equivalent  in  rank  to  the  British  earl  and  the 
German  gra/.  Under  the  first  two  races  of  the  Frank 
kings,  tlie  title  »»f  C.  wjis  given  to  officers  of  various 
degrees,  and  was  at  first  attached  to  the  office,  and  not 
the  pers«>n;  but  in  the  progress  of  time,  when  feudalism 
had  introduce  I  iuheritaiice  instead  of  election  as  a  fixed 
rule  in  8UcceH,sion,  it  became  subject  to  the  same  law  as 
the  higher  titles  of  kings  and  dukes,  and  conferred  he¬ 
reditary  privileges  on  its  possessor.  The  term  C  Inis  in 
most  of  the  states  where  it  is  in  use  tlegenerated  into  a 
m-^re  title,  to  which  no  political  importance  is  attaclied. 
Though  the  title  of  C.  has  never  been  introduced  into 
England,  the  wives  of  earls  have  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history  been  designated  a.s  countesses.  . 
Couiit'aUle.  a.  That  may  be  numbered. 
Coiiii'^eiiaiicey  n.  [Fr.  countenance,  from  contenir; 
Lat.  continentia,  from  contin^o  —  con,  and  tmeo,  toh«»ld.) 
The  human  face;  the  whole  form  of  the  face,  or  system 
of  features ;  visage. 

**  Id  countettance  somowhat  doth  resemble  you.” — Shaks. 

• — Air;  look;  aspect;  appearance  of  the  face. 

"  An  unforgiriDg  eye,  and  a  dUiDberiting  couTitenance.”  Sheridan. 
— Favor;  good-will;  kindness;  support;  aid;  encourage¬ 
ment. 

”  The  magistrates'  peculiar  prorince  (is)  to  give  countenance  to 
piety  and  virtue.” —  .Attrrbvry. 

In  countenance,  with  an  aspect  of  assurance. 

"  It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance.”  —  Addison. 

Oit  of  countenance,  not  bold  or  assured  ;  abashed  ;  as. 
to  stare  a  lady  out  of  countenance.. 

To  ke.ep  one's  countenance,  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  unruffled  composure. 

— i’. a.  I’o  f.ivor;  to  sanction;  to  aid;  to  support;  to  abet ; 
to  encourage;  to  vindicate  by  any  means. 

This  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative,  look^  natural . . . 
in  one  that  has  gray  hairs  to  countenance  it.”  —  Addison. 

Conn'tenaiicer,  n.  One  who  countenances  or  sup¬ 
ports. 

Couiit'er,  n.  [From  coun/ ;  Fr.  compter.]  Ho  who,  or 
that  which,  counts;  as,  a  counter  of  money. — That  which 
is  used  a  means  of  reckoning  or  counting;  Huylhing 
used  to  keep  an  iicconnt  of  reckoning,  as  in  games:  an 
imitatiou  of  a  piece  of  money  used  iu  games;  as,  ivory 
counters. 

••  These  half-pence  .  .  .  are  no  better  than  counters."-^Stci/t. 
—Money  ;  —  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

“  When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  bis  friends.”— 

—A  Lihle  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted,  or  on 
which  goods  are  laid  out  for  inspection;  u.s.  a  bank- 
counter. 

— A  prison.  (.V  term  applied  to  some  prisons  in  London.1 
(iVuuf.)  That  part  of  a. ship  between  the  taffrailund 
the  wing-transoin  and  buttock. 

(.Vu.<.)  See  Counter-tenor.  Contrat.to.  Ac. 

(  F'trrierg.)  That  part  of  the  fore-hand  of  a  hors©  that 
lies  between  the  shoulders,  and  under  the  neck. 

— The  hind  leather  of  a  boot. 

—a.  [Vr.conire;  Lat  enn'ra.']  Contrary;  in  opposition; 

contrariwise;  as.  n  counter  principle. 

— »<ir.  Contrary ;  in  opposition  ;  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
contrarlwi.-«e; — used,  commonly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  verbs  to  run  and  logo. 

'*  Running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue.” — Locke. 

— In  the  wrong  way  ;  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  right 
course. 

'*  Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dog." — Shake. 


_ At,  or  against,  the  face;  in  contradistinction  to  behind 

the  back  ;  as,  a  counter  throw  in  wrestling. 

“  They  never  throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of  the  Hyer.”— 

— r,  a.  [See  Encounter.]  {Sp(n'ts.)  In  boxing,  to  parry 
or  repel  a  blow. 

**  Plants  a  straight-out  blow  like  Mace. 

And  counters  like  Toiu  Sayers." —  ^oxtano. 

Counteract',  r.  a.  [CounUr,  and  act;  Lat.  coufra,  and 
ago,  actus,  to  act.]  To  act  in  opposition  to;  to  encounter 
with  contrary  agency ;  to  hinder;  to  oppose;  to  with¬ 
stand  ;  to  defeat ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  prevent ;  as,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  effects  of  drink. 

C'ounterae'tion,  w.  Action  in  opposition;  hinder- 
ance  ;  as,  **  the  coutiteractiori  of  an  animal  nature.” — &ir 
ir.  Hamilton. 

Counterao'tive,  n.  Tliat  which  tends  to  counteract. 

— a.  Tending  to  counteract. 

Couiiteme'tively,  ahr.  In  a  counteractive  manner  ; 
by  counteraction. 

Counter-apprortcli',  n.  (Fortif.)  A  field-w’ork 
thrown  up  t'>  impede  ihe  enemy's  advance. 

Couiiter-attrac'tioii,  n.  Opi)o«ite  attraction;  as, 
avarice  is  the  counter-attraction  of  wealth. 

C'ounter-attrac'tlve,  a.  Attracting  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Counterbarailoe,  r.  a.  [Vv.cnntrehalancer.']  To  bal¬ 
ance, or  weigh  against;  to  weigh  against  with  an  equal 
weight ;  to  act  against  with  equal  power  aitd  effect;  as, 
to  counterbalance,  an  obligation. 

“  The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  mercu¬ 
rial  cylioder.”  —  Bogle. 

— n.  Equal  weight,  power,  and  agency;  acting  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  anything;  equivalent  counterpoise. 

**  Money  is  the  counterbalance  to  all  other  things  purchasable  by 
it.”  —  Locke. 

CounterbaraneecI,  i).  a.  Opposed  by  equal  weight, 
])ower,  or  efl’ect. 

Coun'tor-battery,  n.  (Mil.)  A  battery  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  to  counteract  the  fire  of  an  opposing 
battery.  ♦ 

Coun'ter-boiid,  n.  A  bond  given  as  a  counter-se¬ 
curity. 

Couii'terbrace,  r.  a.  (Xaui.)  To  brace  contrariwise; 
a.s,  to  coimterbract  the  yanls. 

Counterbiiir',  v.  a.  To  impel  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
to  cause  to  drive  back. 

••  The  ship  .  .  .  then  shoots  amain. 

Till  counter-buff  d  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again.”— Dryden. 

— 71.  A  blow  coming  Iroin  a  contrary  direction;  u  stroke 
which  produces  a  recoil. 

He,  at  the  second  (bout)  gave  him  ...  a  counterhuff."  — Sidney. 

C4mil'tor*castor,  Oik*  who  exchanges  money  over 
a  counter;  a  book-kee])er;  —  uocd  iu  a  contemptuous 
sense.  • 

“  I . . .  must  be  let  and  calm'd  ...  by  this  counter-caster."— Shaks. 

Coiiii'ter-eliaiig^e,  v.  a.  To  gixe  and  receive;  to  ex¬ 
change. 

Counter-cliaiig;e,  n.  Exchange;  reciprocation. 

Johnson. 

Couii'tcr-cbrtrsrc,  n.  [Counter  ;  —  Lat.  confra,  and 
charge.]  An  oppu&ite charge;  us,  his  charge  was  met  by 
a  counter-charge. 

Coun'ler-oliarm,  r.  a.  [Lat.  confra.  and  Eng.  c//arm.] 
To  dissolve  the  sprll  of  enchantment;  to  destroy  the 
power  of  incantation;  as,  to  cuunter-chaimi  all  our 
crimes.”  —  Decay  of  IHeiy. 

— 71.  An  opposing  charm  ;  that  which  Ims  the  power  of 
dissolving,  or  «»pposiug  the  effect  of.  a  charm. 

C'oun'ter-oheek*  f.  a.  To  check  in  opposition;  to 
oppose  or  stop  by  suine  obstacle  ;  to  check. 

— n.  A  check,  stop,  or  rehuff. 

‘  If  I  said  his  beard  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say  I  lie;  this  is 
called  the  counter  check  quarrelsome.” —  Shake. 

Couii’ter-cliov'roiiy,  n.  (//er.)  A  division  of  the 
field  chevron-wise.  — Ogilvie. 

Couil'ter-coiiipon.v,  n.  {^Her.)  A  border  compound¬ 
ed  of  two  row.s  ot  checkers  of  different  colors. —  Ogilvie. 

Coun'ter-eoiiraiit'«  n.  (Hr.)  Ta o animals ruiin  ng 
in  reverseil  directions  to  each  other,  as  borne  iu  some 
coats-of-arms. 

Coun'tor-currenf,  u.  contra,  curi'cnt.]  A 

current  in  an  opp<Jsite  direction. 

— a.  Uunning  in  an  opposite  direction. 

C'oun'ter-lleoci,  »».  (Law.)  A  secret  writing,  either 
before  a  notary  or  under  a  private  seal,  which  destroys, 
invalidates,  or  alters  a  public  one. 

C'oun'ter*clraiii«  n.  (Agric.)  Adrain  placed  on  a  par¬ 
allel  with  a  water-course. 

<'oiiii'ter*<lraw«  v.  a.,  (imp.  counterdrew;  pp.  coxtn- 
TERDRAWN.)  To  copy,  trace,  or  design  by  means  of  oiled 
paper,  or  other  transparent  surface. 

Coun'ter-ov'ideiico.  n.  [hn\.  contra,  evidence.] 
Opposite  evidence;  evidence  or  testimony  which  opposes 
other  evidence. 

Coiinterfai'sanoe,  n.  The  act  of  forgery,  (o.)  See 
CoCNT^.KPEAS^^OE. 

Counterfeit,  (koun'terjit,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  contrefait,  pp.  of 
crmlrefaire ;  Lat.  contra,  and  fac^o,  to  make.]  To  make 
or  force  in  opposition  to  the  re;»lify.  or  to  that  which  is 
original  or  genuine ;  as,  to  cownter/eif  a  show  of  morality. 

“  What  art  thnu, 

That  counterfeits  the  person  of  a  king."  —  Shaks. 

—To  copy  ;  to  feign  ;  to  imitate  ;  to  copy  or  imitate  with¬ 
out  authority,  and  with  a  view  to  defraud  ;  as,  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  H  signature. 

—a.  Imitated  ;  copied  ;  having  a  resemblance  to. ' 

”  To  counterfeit,  is  to  put  on  the  likeness  and  appearance  of  some 
excellency."  —  THllotson. 

—  Fabricated  without  right;  made  in  imitation  of  some- 
tliing  else,  W’ith  a  view  to  defraud;  forged;  fictitious; 


false :  spurious ;  as,  counterfeit  coin.  —  Deceitful ;  hypo* 
critical ;  spurious. 

— ti  An  impostor;  a  cheat;  a  deceitful  person  ;  a  dissem¬ 
bler  ;  one  w  ho  pretends  to  he  what  he  is  not.  —  A  copy 
or  imitation  intended  to  be  passed  off  as  au  original ;  a 
forgery. 

“Tbere  would  be  no  counfcr/cjte  but  for  the  sake  of  something  real.” 

Tilloison. 

— A  likeness ;  a  counterpart ;  a  thing  strongly  resembling 
another. 

“  Shake  olf  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit."  —  Shaks. 

Couii'terfeiter*  7J.  One  who  counterfeits  ;  a  forger; 
a  ])reiender;  a  falsifier;  one  who  assumes  a  position  he 
is  not  entitled  t<». 

Conii'terfeitly,  adv.  Falsely;  fictitiously;  by  the 
aid  of  forgery. 

Coun'ter-lerineiit,  n.  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 

AddisfH. 

Coun'ler-flory,  «.  (Her.)  Applied  to  flowers  adorn¬ 
ing  an  ordinary,  w  hen  standing  opposite  to  each  other. 

Cotin^ter-r<>il«  n.  Thehalf-partof  an  exchequer  tally. 

— That  part  of  a  banker’s  check  which  remains  in  tb© 
check-book  as  a  memorandum  of  particulars,  after  a 
check  lias  been  drawn. 

<’ouii'ter-forc<?,  n.  An  antagonistic  force. 

Coun'ter-Jort,  ?i.  (Forttf.)  A  pier,  buttress,  or  ob¬ 
lique  w’all,  built  up  against  another  wall,  to  strengthen 
ami  support  it. 

Coun'ter-sfagre,  Counfer'jfauge,  n.  (Carp.)  A 
method  of  measuring  joints  by  traiisierring  the  breadth 
of  a  mortise  to  the  place  on  another  timber  w  here  the 
tenon  is  to  be  made. 

Conn'ter-g:nar«l,  n.  (Fortif.)  A  small  rampart  or 
ont-work,  with  parapet  and  ditch,  erected  to  protect  a 
bastion. 

Couii'ter*in'flueiico,  t*.  a.  To  oppose  or  prevent  by 
a  contrary  influence.  • 

Couil'ter-ir'ritaiit,  n.  [Lat.  contra,  and  irntant.] 
(Med.)  A  substance  ajiplied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  irritation  at  some  distance  Irom  a  diseased  part, 
with  a  view’  to  w’ithdraw  the  inflantnialion  or  unnatural 
action  from  it.  The  slightest  cla>-8of  f.'. are  rubifaevnis, 
or  such  as  merely  redden  the  skin;  vestcants,  or  such  as 
produce  vesicles  or  blisters,  are  a  more  powerlul  class, 
and  not  only  cause  €.,  but  prove  evacuant;  pyogenic 
counter-irritants,  or  svppurants,  are  still  more  evacu¬ 
ant.  Setuns,  issues,  and  the  actual  cautery,  also  belong 
to  the  class  of  C  There  is  no  more  valuable  remedial 
agent  than  counter-irritation,  and  none  more  frequently 
employed  with  the  beet  results;  but  it  must  be  rightly 
timed  and  phiced,  not  too  soon,  nor  yet  too  near  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  It  should  md  be  had  recourse  to  until 
all  acute  action  lias  fully  subsided  ;  otherwise  it  may  not 
only  fail  in  affording  relief,  but  may  aggravate  the  local 
and  general  disease.  It  should  also  be  applied  at  some 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  original  disorder,  and  yet 
not  ti)0  far  removed  from  it. 

Coun'ter-ir  rilato,r.a.  (Mrd.)  To  produce  a  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  effect  in  bodily  disease. 

Coiiii'ter-irrila'tioii,  n.  (Med.)  The  principle  of 
antagonism  ;  the  production  of  an  artificial  or  secondary 
disease,  to  relieve  another  or  primary  one.  SeeCoLNTER- 

IRRITANT. 

Coun'ter-junipor,  n.  A  contemptuous  term  applied 
to  a  salesman,  clerk,  or  assistant  in  a  shop  or  store. 

Couil'ter-latli,  n.  (Tiling.)  A  lath  jilaced  by  the  eye. 

’  I'oiiii'ter-libra'tiou,  n.  (Astnm.)  Libration  iu  a 
contrary  direction. 

'  Coiin'ter-liglit,  n.  A  light  placed  opposite  to  any¬ 
thing.  which  iiuikcH  it  to  a}  pear  to  a  disadvantage. 

Countermand',  r.  a.  \V\-.  amlremander ;  hia. centra, 
and  luando,  to  comniajul.J  To  give  a  command  or  order 
contrary  to  a  former  one;  to  revoke  or  annul  a  former 
command;  to  ojipose  or  repeal  the  orders  of  another; 
as,  to  co7interma7id  an  order  ior  goods. 

”  For  us  to  alter  anything,  is  to  lift  ourselves  against  God,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  countermand  him.” —  Hooker. 

— 7t.  A  contrary  order ;  revocation  of  a  former  order  or 
command. 

'  Coniiterniand'able,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  coun¬ 
termanded;  revocable. 

Coun'torniarch,  V.  (Mil.)  To  march  backward, 
or  in  reversed  order. 

— 77.  Retrocession ;  a  march  backwards,  or  in  reversed 
order. 

“  The  tumults,  marches,  or  counter  marches  of  the  animal  spir¬ 
its."  —  Collier. 

— Change  of  measures;  alteration  of  conduct.  —  Johnson. 

<'onii'tei*-mark,  n.  {Com.)  A  second  or  third  mark 
juit  on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to  several  merchants, 
as  a  security  against  its  being  opened,  unless  in  tbe 
presence  of  all  the  co  owners. 

(Eng.)  A  mark  placed  upon  gold  or  silver  metal  by 
the  Goldsmith’s  Company  of  London,  as  a  voucher  of  its 
standard  or  quality ;  used  in  addition  to  the  artificer’s 
mark.  —  A  mark  added  to  a  medal  a  long  time  after 
being  struck,  to  denote  the  change  in  value  it  has  under¬ 
gone. 

( FaT^ery.)  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of 
horses  that  have  outgrown  their  natural  mark,  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  age.  —  Johnson. 

— 7'.  n.  (Far.)  To  make  a  false  mark  in  a  horse’s  tooth, in 
order  to  disguise  his  real  age. 

Coiin'ter-niino«  n.  (Mil.)  A  mine  sunk  into  the 
ground,  from  which  a  gallery  or  branch-mine  diverges, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  mine  made  by  an  enemy. 

— Means  of  opposition  or  counteraction  ;  a  stratagem  or 
counterplot. 

— r.  a.  (Mil.)  To  defeat  or  frustrate  by  a  countermine; 
as,  to  countermine  an  enemy’s  camp. 
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—To  frustrate  by  secret  and  opposite  measures ;  to  coun¬ 
ter-work. 

— v.  2.  To  spring  a  counter-mine  ;  to  plot  secretly  against. 

C'ounter*  mo'tiou,  n.  An  opposite  motion  ;  a  motion ' 
counteracting  another.  i 

C  oiiiit^r  •  tiio'ti n.  An  antagonistic  or  contrary  i 
motive.  ' 

f.  a.  To  move  in  opposition  against.! 

I'Oliiiter-niove'nieiit.,  n.  A  movement  in  untago-! 
nism  to  another.  1 

Couii'teriiiiire,  n.  fFr.  {Fortif.)  A  wall  ^ 

built  up  heliind  another  that  is  siialtered  or  destroyed. 

Couiiter-nat^iiral.a.  Contrary  to  nature. 

“  A  coQsumplion  U  a  counfer-nuCurot  hectic  atieiiuatiou  of  the 
'bcAy —  Harvey. 

ia'tioii,  n.  A  negotiation  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  another. 

Coiin'td*-iioiN<^^  n.  A  sound  by  which  nni>ther  noise 
is  overpowered  ;  as,  a  **  counternoise  ot'  revellings.’’ 

.  Calamy. 

Coiinter»o'peniiiS‘,  An  aperture  or  vent  in  the 
contrary  side  to  another. 

Coun'ter-psio<^«  n.  A  contrary  measure  or  attempt. 

“  Vt  hCQ  the  lost  counter-paces  are  made  to  these  resoluiloos,  it 
will  be  ihea  time  euough  for  our  malcouicuu.”  —  Swift. 

Coilii'ter-paleU^  a.  (//cr.)  Noting  an  escutcheon 
divided  into  12  pales  parted  per  fesse.  the  two  colors 
being  counter-clianged,  so  that  the  upper  are  of  one 
color,  and  tlie  lower  of  another. —  Worcester. 

Couti'terpjiiie.  n.  [Lat.  culeita  puncta^  a  bed  stitched, 
corrupted  into  Kr,  courte-pointe,  U.  Fr.  contre-poinct, 
counterpoint,  and  from  this  to  counterpnne.]  A  cover¬ 
let;  a  bed-quilt  stitched  so  that  the  stitches  form  squares 
or  patterns;  referring  allegorically  to  counteri>oiut  in 
music:  as,  “  arrus  cou^2/cr;>aues.” — SJiaks. 

Couii'ter-parolo',  n.  {Mil.)  A  word  given  as  a  signal 
of  alarin. 

Couii'terpart,  n.  Tlie  correspondent  part;  the  part 
that  answers  to  another:  a  copy;  a  duplicate. 

(Law.)  ^\  hen  the  parts  <»f  an  indenture  are  inter- 
changealdy  executed  by  the  several  parties,  that  part 
wliich  is  executed  by  the  grantor  is  ternnal  the  original. 
and  the  rest  are  count^rparfs.  If  each  part  is  signVd  by 
all  parties,  they  are  duplicate  originals.  —  One  of  two 
correspondent  parts  of  a  legal  instrument  or  writing;  a 
duplicate. 

(d/a.<,)  That  part  of  a  mnsical  score  which  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  performed  in  conjunction;  as,  the  soprano 
is  the  counterpart  to  tlie  contralto. 

Couii'tor«pu.s'M2iiit«  a.  (//*'r.)  Applied  to  two  lion.**, 
which,  in  a  coat-of-arms,  are  represented  as  going  con¬ 
trary  ways  —  Craig. 

Coiin'ter-|ieti'tioii,  n.  A  petition  drawn  up  in  op¬ 
position  to  another. 

C*oiiii'ter-|»loa,  n.  (Law.)  A  replication  to  a  plea. 

Coiliiter|>leH<l\  r.  a.  To  plead  against;  to  plead  in 
opposition  to. 

Coiin'terplot,  r.  t.  To  oppose  one  plot  to  another; 
to  attempt  to  trnstrato  stratagem  by  stratagem.  I 

— v.a.  To  plot  ngJiiiist,  in  order  to  defeat  another  plot; 
to  baffle  or  defeat  by  an  opposite  plot. 

— n.  A  plot  or  artifice  opposed  to  another. 

“  The  wolf.  .  .  was  coDfouoded  by  a  counterplot  of  the  kids 
upon  the  wolf;  and  such  a  counterplot  as  the  wolf  .  .  .  was  not 
able  to  smell  out." —  L Ettrange. 

Couii't^rpoiiit«  n.  [Fr.  contrepoint;  It.  contrap- 
punto.  See  COUNTERPA.VE.]  (Mas.)  Literally,  point 
against  point;  so  called  from  the  points  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  music  instead  of  notes, — an  important  branch 
of  musical  science,  which  cunsUts  in  the  art  of  compos¬ 
ing  music  ill  several  parts,  either  lor  a  variety  of  voices 
or  instruments;  now  synonymous  witli  harmony,  and 
nearly  so  with  composition:  the  only  difference  being, 
that  composition  implies  iimre  of  invention  and  innig- 
ination  than  C.  The  invention  of  the  latter  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity;  by  some  it  is  attributed  to  Guido, 
who  lived  in  the  loth  century;  but,  allhough  ho  was 
the  first  to  write  on  this  subject,  which  had  made  little 
progress  before  his  time,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  kimwn 
to  several  of  the  earlier  composers.  Frimitive  C  is  I 
now  called  plain  or  simple  U..  to  ilislingnish  it  from  the 
modern  figured  i»ryfori(i  t\  In  whicljthe  iiiel»Hly  is  beau¬ 
tified,  ami  the  pmeral  effect  enricheil  by  the  frequent | 
introduction  of  many  successive  notes  in  one  )>art, 
against  a  single  mite  in  another.  When  the  laws  off*  I 
began  to  be  nndersto<id.  vocal  mn.sic  c^une  to  be  diviiled  j 
into  four  pans,  the  lowest  of  which  wjis  denominate<l 
tenor,  the  next  connl^r-tenor,  the  third  metotus,  and  the 
highe«t  tripluni  untMrebU.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  these  parts  w’ere  iiicreasi'd  to  six,  and  were 
called  bas.^f  baritone^  ietwr^  contraitOy  mezzo-soprano,  and 
soprano. 

— A  coverlet  fora  bed;  —  originally  so  w'ritten.  SeeCou.N- 

TERPANE. 

Coiiii'torpoiHe^  v.a.  [Fr.  contrepeter  \  Lat.  contra, 
and  to  weigh.  S<'e  Pot.SE.]  To  poise  or  weigh  1 

against  another  weight;  to  counterbalance. 

“  Our  spoils  .  .  . 

Do  more  than  counterpoize  a  full  third  part 
The  charges  of  the  actioa.”-— 

— To  balance:  to  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect. 

“So  many  freeholders  .  .  .  will  be  able  to  beard  and  counter¬ 
poize  the  rest."— ' 

— n.  [Fr.  contrepoids.]  Equipollence ;  equivalence  of 
power  or  force.  I 

“  Their  generals  were  ...  a  sort  of  counterpoize  to  the  power  of 
the  people.”— j 

—State  of  being  an  equal  weight,  or  of  being  placed  in  the 
opposite  scale  of  the  balance. — A  weight  which  produces ! 
equilibrium.  i 

(Meek.)  A  mass  of  metal  connected  with  an  instru- 1 


mont  or  machine,  either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  steadi¬ 
ness,  or  diminishing  the  pressure  on  some  particular 
point:  as,  fur  example,  the  pressure  of  the  pivots  of  a 
transit-instrument  on  its  supports. 

I  Coiiii^tor-poiKoii,  n.  (Mtd.)  A  poison  that  coun- 

j  tiTacts  tlie  effects  of  another ;  an  antidote.  See  Poison. 

C4>iiiiter|>oii  derate,  t'.  a.  Tu  counterpoise;  to 
eijtial  in  weight. 

Coiiiiter-prae'tiec,  n.  One  practice  placed  in  an- 

I  tagunism  to  another. 

!  C'ounter-pres'Miire,  v.  Opposing  pressure;  a  force 
or  jiressnre  that  acts  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Coun'ter-projeet*  n.  That  part  of  a  scheme,  or  pro¬ 
ject,  which  acts  in  opposition  to  another. 

C'oiiu'ter-pr4>or,  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  In  engraving,  an 
impression  obtiineil  from  another  irnpres-^ion,  while  it 
is  still  wet  from  the  copper-jdate,  in  which  the  design 
is  in  tlie  same  direction  as  in  the  plate  itself.  It  is  made 
chiefly  fur  the  sake  of  investigating  the  state  of  the 
jilate;  and  in  some  prints  theC  are  more  valuable  than 
tlie  prints  themselves,  where  the  drawing  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  not  been  reversed  on  the  copper;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  among  the  curiosities  of  the  trade  of  print- 
sellers. 

Coniiter»prove%  r.  a.  To  take  a  counter-proof  of  a 
print,  by  passing  it  through  the  press  upon  the  face  of 
the  original. 

Coiiii'ter-rovoln'tioii,  n.  A  revolution  reacting 
upon  a  former  revolution,  and  bringing  buck  a  quondam 
state  of  affairs. 

Coiiii'ter-rovolii'tionary,  a.  Relating,  or  per- 
tainingto,  a  connter-i evolnliim. 

C'oiiii'ter-revolii'tioniMt,  72.  One  who  assists  in 
a  counter-revolution. 

C'ouii'tor-roll«  r.  a.  See  Control. 

l'ouii’ter»rouii4l,  7t.  {Mil}  A  detachment  of  officers 
told  off  to  go  lue  rounds  in  visiting  patrols  and  senti¬ 
nels  on  dui>. 

Couii'tor-$»a'liciit>  a.  {Her.)  Leaping  from  each 
other,  or  couiraiiwi^e. —  Crabb. 

CoufiUer7»c*ar|>,  n.  {yv.contrescarpe — centre,  against, 
ami  escar/*c,  scarp. J  {Foi'Uf.)  The  exterinr  slope  of  the 
diich  of  a  lortiUeU  place  facing  the  scarp:  a  covered 
w.iy.  'To  form  the  outline  of  the  C.  of  llio  main  ditch 
ot  a  fortress  opposite  any  of  its  sides,  formed  by  two 
semi-biusiions  and  the  curtain  between  them,ar<'8  of  cir¬ 
cles  should  be  described  in  front  of  the  salient  angles  of 
the  bastions  trom  ttie  angles  themselves  as  centres,  and 
a  tangent  drawn  to  the  arc  in  front  of  eiich  bastion  from 
the  shoulder  of  tlie  other.  The.'>e  lines  meet  in  a  point 
in  Iroiit  of  the  curtain,  which  is  called  the  angle  of  the 
V.  Ttie  ditch  is  thus  coniriNed  that  it  may  be  swept  by 
cross-lires  Ironi  the  flanks.  Thu  V.  of  a  ditch  round  an 
outwork  is  parallel  tu  the  rampart.  Sometimes  it  i?i 
riveted  with  masonry,  and  very  steep  :  but  if  it  be  con¬ 
structed  to  admit  ot  a  hasty  sortie  being  made  011  the 
enemy  by  the  garrison,  it  should  slope  in  a  gentle  in¬ 
cline  Iron)  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Coiiii'ter-MCllflll*,  n.  A  scuflle  by  opposition. 

i.'ouiit<*r»»eal'9 1  .  u.  [Uit.  contra,  and  sco/.j  To  affix 
a  seal  over,  against,  or  beside  another  seal. 

Couii  ler-j*e<.‘ii  ri*',  v.  a.  Tu  give  extra  security  to  or  for. 

Cotiiiier-siecu'riiy,  72.  Security  given  for  a  co¬ 
surety. 

Couii'ter-*4eiki40«  n.  Opposite  nr  contrary  meaning. 

Couii'ter-«»lisfctC,  n.  (.Mtch.)  See  Pulley. 

Coiiii'ter»i^ii9  r.  a.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Lug.  si^7i.]  To 
sign  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deed,  instrument,  or  writ¬ 
ing;  to  sign  what  hits  already  been  signed  by  another; 
to  authentic  ate  by  an  additional  signature. 

— 72.  The  signature  of  a  secretary,  imuUter,  or  other  sub¬ 
ordinate,  to  any  writing  signed  b^  the  principal  or  su¬ 
perior,  as  a  gu.iruntee  tor  its  authenticity. 

{Mil.)  A  walch-word  given  daily  by  the  commander  of 
an  army,  in  order  that  friends  may  be  distingui.shed 
Iroin  enemii-s  by  tbeir  knowledge  of  it.  Belore  an 
enemy,  s  lunes  require  ibe  countersign  from  every  one 
who  appro.iches  their  post. 

C'otiii'ivr-si^iial,  n.  A  signal  given  in  response  to 
anotlnu'. 

Coiiii'ler-si^'iiatiire,  72.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng.  sig¬ 
nature.)  The  ujiiiie  of  a  secreUiry,  or  other  subordinate 
oflicer,  countersigned  to  a  writing. 

Coilii'torsilik,  v.  a.  [Lat.  co72fra,  and  Eng.  sint.]  To 
w  ideii  the  upper  part  of  a  iiole  in  wood,  metal,  &c.,  for  the 
reception  ol  sometbing,  as  the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt. 

— n.  The  widened  part  ot  an  orifice  made  for  the  insertion 
of  a  screw,  bolt.  &c. 

(Joinery.)  A  bit  or  drill,  for  widening  the  upper  part 
of  a  hole  in  wooil  or  mehil,  for  the  head  of  a  screw  or  pin, 
and  having  a  couic^il  head.  Those  lor  wood  have  one  cut¬ 
ter  ill  the  conic  surface,  and  liavethe  cutting  edge  more 
remote  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  than  any  other  jjart 
of  the  surface.  C  for  brass  have  11  or  12  cutters  round 
the  conic  surface,  so  that  the  horizontal  section  repr^ 
Bents  a  circular  saw.  These  are  called  rose.  The  conic 
angle  at  the  vertex  is  about  90  degrees.  C.  for  iron  have 
two  cutting  edges,  forming  an  obtuse  angle. 

C'oiin"ter-«2l«»|»e,  72.  An  overhanging  slope. 

Coiinter-$4f ate'ineiit*  72.  A  statementof  an  opposite 
character  to  one  previously  made. 

Coun'ter*KtHtiiCe,  72.  A  statute  of  a  contrary  char¬ 
acter  to  another. 

Couii'ter«!Hle|>,  ti.  An  opposite  or  contrary  step,  or 
mode  of  action. 

Coiiii't«r-Mtrokc,  ti.  A  contrary  stroke;  a  stroke  re¬ 
turned. 

Coiiiitor-Hurefy,  n.  Same  as  Counter  security,  q.  r. 

Coiiii^ler-siU’al'lowtaik  «•  (Fortif.)  An  out-work 
in  the  torm  of  a  single  leuaille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than 
at  the  head. — Ogilvie- 


Coon'ter-sway,  ti.  Contrary  sway;  opposite  Influence. 

j  C'oiiii'ter-tally,  72.  A  tally  correspondent  with 

:  another. 

I  Couii'tor-taHto,  ti.  An  opposite  or  contrary  taste. 

Coiiiiter-ten'or,  n.  (d/ns)  C.  T.  cleft  is  the  name 
given  to  the  C  clef  wheu  placed  on  the  third  line,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  C.  T.  voice.— T.  voice  is  the 
Iiighest  natural  male  voice.  It  extends  from  E  or  F 
above  G  gamut  to  B,  or  C  above  the  treble  clef  note. 
See  Co.NTRALTO. 

Coun'ter»ti<lo.  ti.  A  contrary  tide. 

I’ouii'ter-timber,  n.  (Naut.)  A  short  timber  for 
supporting  the  counter,  placed  in  a  ship's  stern. 

Coiiii'ter-time*  n.  (Manege.)  The  resistance  of  a 
horse,  intercepting  his  cadence,  and  the  measure  of  his 
manege. — Johnson. 

— 0pp«»8ition;  resistance;  defence. 

Coiiii^ter-tr4*ii(*li9  ti.  (Fortif.)  A  trench  placed  so  as 
to  counteract  that  made  by  a  besieging  force. 

Couil'tor-tu rii^  ti.  (Lit.)  The  height  or  acm4  of  a 
play;— called  by  the  Romans 

Countervail',  t».  i'.  [Lat.  con/ra,  andrai«o,  to  be  worth.] 
To  be  of  avail,  or  to  have  force  against  ;  tt)  act  ag:tinst 
with  equal  ibree  or  power  ;  to  equal ;  to  act  with  equiv¬ 
alent  effect  against  anytbiug. 

“And  him  with  equal  valour  counterva\led.”^Fa^e  Quetne. 

— 71.  Equal  strength,  weight,  or  value;  power  or  valus 
sufficient  to  obviate  any  effect;  compensation. 

Coiiiitervullu'tioii,  ti.  (Mil.)  A  chain  of  posts  con¬ 
structed  by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortified  place,  and  Itearing 
a  certain  relation  to  circumx'aUation,  q.  v.  It  completely 
8nrrouijd.s  the  place  at  a  certain  distance,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  sorties  of  the  besieged.  It  is  only 
during  very  protracted  sieges  that  C.  are  constructed. 

Coun'terview,  ti.  Gpposition  ;  posture  in  which  two 
persons  Inmt  each  other. 

“  Within  the  ^atea  of  hell  sit  sio  and  death, 

1q  cou/Werf)>ie.’’ — Milton, 

(Painting.)  A  contrast  or  situation  in  which  two 
things  illustrate  or  set  off  each  other. 

Countorvote',  r.  a.  To  vote  in  opposition  ;  to  outvote. 

Counters  eig:li%  v.  a.  [Lat.  contra,  and  weight]  To 
weigh  against;  to  counterbalance. 

72.  A  Weight  in  the  opposite  scale. 

Coiinterwlieel'*  v.  a.  (Mil.)  To  wheel  troops  round 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

<’onn'ter-win<l,  ?i.  An  opposite  or  contrary  w'ind. 

Couiitorwork',  u.  a.  [Lat.  co72/ra,  and  u>or^.]  To 
work  in  opposition  to;  to  counteract. 

*‘  CouHteneorkz  each  folly  and  caprice." — Pope. 

Coiiiit'esA,  72.  [Fr.  ;  O.  Fr.  compteese.]  The 

wife,  or  consort,  of  an  earl  or  count. 

Counl'iiig^-liotl^o*  71.  (f’om.)  A  merchant's  office, 
or  place  wliere  commercial  business  is  transacted. 

Count'invr-rooin,72.  (Cbm.)  A  room  in  amerchant’a 
place  of  business  ;  an  offir  e. 

Couilt'losH,  a.  That  cannot  be  counted:  not  having 
the  number  ascerbiined  nor  ascertainable ;  innumerable. 

“  By  one  countle*z  form  of  woea  opprest.”  —  Prior. 

Countriliod.  (kun'lre-fid.)  a.  Partaking  of  a  coun¬ 
try  air  or  manner;  rimil;  rustic;  rude;  bucolic;  pas¬ 
toral  ;  as,  a  countrified  la.ss. 

Couii'trif^',  v.a.  [Eng.  country,  and  Lixt.  facer  e,  to 
make.]  To  make  or  assume  a  rustic  air  or  manner  ;  to 
give  a  rural  appearauce  to  ;  as,  to  countrify  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Country,  (ArtiTiVre,)  72.  [Fr.  confree ;  It.  confrat/a  ;  L. 
Lat.  conterrata,  from  Lat.  con,  and  terra,  theearlh,  land.] 
The  lands  that  lie  together,  or  are  adjacent;  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  a  region  ;  a  territory ;  the  land  of  one’s 
birth;  one's  native  laud;  region  in  which  one  resides; 
place  of  residence. 

“  And  thou  shall  find  where'er  thy  footsteps  roam. — 

That  spot  thy  country,  uud  that  land  Iby  home.'  —ScotU 

— Rural  parts  of  territory;  —  as  opposed  to  town. 

“  God  made  the  country,  and  mao  made  the  town."  —  Coteper. 

— The  inhabitants  of  any  land,  region,  or  territory  ;  as,  to 
appeal  to  tlie  country. 

“  All  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cried  bate  upon  him.”  —  Shakz. 

(Law.)  A  jury  summoned,  or  to  be  summoned,  from 
any  district. —  Worcester. 

To  throw  OT  put  one's  self  upon  the  country,  to  solicit 
the  suffrages  of  one's  constituents;  toreler  to  thedeciaion 
of  a  jury.  —  Burrill. 

— a.  Relating  or  bebmgiiig  to  the  country  ;  rural;  rustic; 
bucolic;  pa.'^toral; — opposed  to  city ;  as,  a  country  life,  a 
country  bouse. 

“  A  country  gentleman  learning  Latin  in  the  university.” — Locke, 

—Rude;  ignorant;  without  becoming  or  refined  manners ; 
as,  a  country  accent,  a  country  style. 

— Pertsiiniiig  or  peculiar  to  one’s  country. 

“  She  .  .  .  spake  in  her  country  language."  —  2  ifoee.  vll.  21. 

Couil'try -dance,  72.  [¥r.  contre-danse.)  (Dancing.) 
A  contra-dance;  a  dance  in  which  tlie  partners  are  ar¬ 
ranged  opposite  to  each  other  in  lines.  It  is  of  French 
origin,  and  whs  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  intoalm<*st  every  country  in  Europe  and  America. 
There  are  no  established  rules  for  the  composition  of 
airs  to  this  dance,  neither  is  it  confined  to  any  particular 
measure,  so  that  any  common  lively  song-tune  may  be 
adapted  to  it. 

<’ountry-lioiise,  n.  See  Country-seat. 

Couil'try  mail, 71.  One  born  in  the  Siime  country  with 
another;  a  compatriot;  a  co-resideut;  —  with  the  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun. 

•*  Aad  bold  as  were  Iku  countrymen  in  ngbt.'* —  ^rior. 

_ A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  territory  or  region;  as,  a 
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North-co«n(ryman.  —  A  rustic;  one  who  dwells  in  the 
country;  —  opposed  lo  citizen, 

“  All  countrymr-n  coroiDg  up  to  the  city,  leave  their  wives  in 
the  country.  '  —  Graunt. 

— A  farmer;  a  husbandman  ;  an  agriculturist. 

*•  A  countryman  look  a  boar  in  his  corn."  —  L  Bttrangt. 

Coun'try-seat.  Couii'try-house,  n.  Adwelling 
or  place  of  residence  in  the  country;  opposed  to  town- 
house.  .  *i 

Coiiii'try-woman,  n.  A  female  who  lives  in  the 
C'Mintrv;  a  woiu.iii  born  in  (Uie  8  own  ciuintry. 

n.  {Horol.)  That  wheel  in  a  clock 
which  moves  tlie  correct  striking  of  the  hours. 
CyOWii^ty,  n.  [Fr.  conte  ;  Lat.  comitutusy  from  coiTies, 
a  companion,  con, and  eo,  to  go.  Originally,  the  district 
or  territory  of  a  count  <>r  earl.]  A  circmit  or  particular 
portion  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  territory  in  which  courts 
i»f  law  are  held.  In  the  English  law.  this  word  signi- 
ftes  the  s.ime  as  SuiaB,  q.  v.,  —  county  being  derived 
from  the  French,  and  shire  from  the  Saxon.  The  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  U.  States  is  generally  divided  into  counties, 
which,  in  most  of  tlie  States,  are  divided  into  townships 
or  towns.  The  p  Irish,  in  Louisiana,  and  the  district  in 
S.  Carolina,  correspond  to  the  C.  in  other  States. 

— An  earldom.  —  A  count  ;  an  earl  ;  a  n(»bleumn.  (O.) 

'•The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 

The  County  Paris."  —  Shak*. 

County.cor'porate,  n.  In  England,  certain  cities 
and  burongtis  possessing  peculiar  liberties,  as  London, 
York.  Chester,  Canterbury,  cStc. 

Coiiii'ly  Court,  n.  (L<iw.)  In  England,  a  court  of 
law  established  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. —  In 
America  there  are  C.  0.  in  many  of  the  States,  but  their 
powers  vary  widely. 

County  Line*  in  Al^cibiiinay  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

— A  village  of  Tallapoosa  co. 

County  Ijine.  in  a  post-village  of  Campbell  co. 

Couiity^  lAiue,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Newton  co., 
about  6J  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

County  Line,  in  iV.  Carolinay  a  P.  0.  of  Davie  co. 
C^ouuty  Line,  in  New  Vorh,  a  P.  0.  of  Niagara  co. 
County  Line  Creek,  in  ^V.  Carolina,  traverses  C;is- 
well  CO.,  and  fl  >W8  into  Dan  River  at  Milton. 

County  Line  Cross  Roads,  in  a  post- 

otfice  of  Charlotte  co. 

Coiinty-paCatine,  n.  In  England,  a  county  pos- 
H/ssing  peculiar  privileges;  in  feiidal  times  approaching 
to  the  exercise  of  8»)vei‘eign  power;  —  such  counties  are 
those  of  L  incaster,  Chester,  and  Durham. 
Couii'ty-seat,Coun'ty-towii,  n.  The  chief  town 
of  a  comity  ;  the  seat  of  justice. 

Coup,  {kno.)  [Fr.,  a  blow.]  A  French  term  used  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  to  convey  the  idea  of  promptness  and  force, 
as :  Coup  DE  (JiiACE,  {koo-da-grds' y)  a  master  stroke;  tlie 
UHt,  or  finishing  stroke. —Coup  de  Main,  (A-oo-da-wian^?'.) 
(Ml.)  .\n  attack,  onslaught,  or  enterprise  performed 

bv  sudden  and  vigorous  action.  — Coup  d’etat,  (A’oo-n’a- 
tdh'.)  \  Slid  Ion  stroke  of  state-craft  or  policy  ;  a  violent 
and  arbitrary  political  measure.  —  Coupd'(Eil,  (kon-ddV.) 
A  rapid  glance  of  the  eye  taking  in  all  at  one  view.  — 
(Mil.)  A  rapid  conception  of  the  weakness  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  certain  positions  or  arrangements  of  troops. — 
Coop  de  Sileil,  (koo-da~so4dl' .)  (M'.d.)  A  stroke  ot  the 
Biin;  a  sunstroke. —  Coup  de  Tii^traE,  a  sudden  and 
striking  change  iu  the  action  of  the  scene. 

Coupe,  (A;oo-p  V.)  n.  [Fr  ]  The  front  compartment  of  a 
diligenoeor  Frencli  stage  coach.  —  In  England,  a  rail¬ 
road-car  sot  apart  for  a  private  party.  —  A  kind  of  close 
fonr-wh  ieleii  carriage,  resembling  a  hroughaniy  (q.  v.) 
Coupeil,  (Aro'^pi,)  a.  [Fr.  cowpJ,  cut.]  (Her.)  Applied 
to  the  head,  or  any  limb  of  an  animal  cut  off  from  the 
trunk,  sin  »othly.  It  is  distinguished  from  erased,  i.  e. 
forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  ragged  and  uneven.  A 
distinction  is  also  made  between  couped  and  couped  close, 
the  latter  signifying  that  the  head  or  limb  is  cut  off 
close,  leaving  no  part  of  the  neck  or  trunk  attached  to 
it.  When  crosses,  bars,  bends,  and  the  like,  are  cut  so 
as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  they  are 
also  said  to  be  couped. 

Coupee,  (koo-pVy)  n.  (Dancing.)  A  motion  in  dancing, 
when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  suspended  from  the 
ground,  and  with  the  other  a  forward  motion  is  made. 

Johnson. 

Coupe'ville,or  <^oup'erville,  in  Waskijigton  Ter- 
rit  try,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Island  co.,  112  m.  N.  of 
Olympia. 

Couple,  (fcwp'L)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  cop wK  from  co-apio  — ■ 
con,  and  apo,  apio ;  Gr.  hapto,  to  fasten,  join,  hind,  or 
tie.  SseCiPULV.]  Tint  which  joins,  connects,  or  biinls 
tog  itliT;  a  ban  I,  a  ch  vin.  Ac.  ;  two  of  the  same  species 
in  kind,  and  ne  ir  in  place,  or  considered  together. 

“  It  is  in  some  sort  with  frieols  as  it  is  with  do«s  in  coupUs ; 
they  should  be  of  the  same  size  aud  humour.”  —  L'  Estrange. 

—  pair;  a  brace;  two  things  of  any  kind  linked  or  con¬ 
nected  together;  a.s.  a  couple  of  pointiTS,  a  couple  of 
dollars. —  .K  man  an  I  his  wife ;  a  male  and  a  female  be¬ 
trothed  or  united  in  affection  ;  as,  a  constant  couple. 

(G  ilvanUrn  )  One  of  the  two  plates  of  different  met¬ 
als,  constituting  a  battery  ;  —  uh,  a  voltaic  couple.. 

^pl.  (Arch.)  Rifters  framed  together  in  pairs,  with  a 
tie  above  their  feet.  —  Buchanan. 

(Statics.)  A  C.  of  pressures  or  forces  denotes  two 
equal  pressures  having  precisely  opposite  dirccliuns,  luit 
applied  at  different  points  of  a  body.  Tlndr  tendency  is 
to  produce  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  their 
plane. 

_ a.  [¥r.  cnupler\  Lat.  copu/a.  See  the  noun.]  To 

join,  unite,  or  combine  two  things  together:  to  join  ;  to 
unite;  to  connect;  to  conjoin;  to  chain,  fasten,  or  tie 
together  ;  as,  to  couple  a  pair  of  horses. 


“  And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable.”  —  Shak*. 

—To  join  in  wedlock;  to  wed  ;  to  marry  ;  as,  to  couple  a 
pair  of  lovers. 

"  A  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars.”  — Swi/t. 

_ v.  i.  To  join  ill  sexual  embrace  ;  to  unite  in  copulation. 

“  And  cou^fed  with  them  and  begot  a  race."  —  Milton. 
Coup'le-Close,  n.  (Her.)  An  ordinary,  bearing  the 
fuurlli  of  a  chevron  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  ot  an  en¬ 
tire  chevron.  —  Oraig. 

(Arch.)  A  pair  of  spars  of  a  roof. 

Coupler,  (kup'lur,)  n.  lie  or  that  which  couples  ;  as, 
the  coupler  of  an  organ. 

Couplet,  (kujj'lety)  ft.  [Fr.]  A  pair  of  rhymes;  two 
verses;  a  division  of  a  liymn  or  ode,  in  whi*  h  an  equal 
number,  or  equal  measure  of  verses  is  lound  in  each 
p.irt,  called  a  strophe. 

"  An  only  couplet  fraught 

With  some  unmeaning  ining  iney  call  a  thought.”  — Pope. 

— A  pair  of  doves. 

As  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

Ere  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd.”  —  Shake. 
Coup'liiilg',  n.  Act  of  joining  or  connecting  together ; 
sexual  connection. 

(Mcch.)  The  name  given  to  various  arrangements  by 
which  the  parts  of  a  machine  may  he  connected  or  dis¬ 
connected  at  pleasure,  or  by  which  a  machine  may  be 
disengaged  from,  or  re-engaged  with,  a  revolving  wheel 
or  Shalt,  through  which  it  receives  motion  from  a  steam- 
engine,  water-wheel,  or  other  prime  mover. 
Coup'lin^'*box,  71.  (Me.ch.)  A  strong  iron  cylinder, 
by  which  llie  slialls  of  machinery  are  connected,  so  that 
they  may  revolve  together. 

Coup'lih;;:-pin,  n.  (Mech.)  The  pin  used  in  coup¬ 
ling  railroad-cars,  Ac.,  together. 

Coupon,  (fcoo'pon,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Cotti.)  A  voucher,  or  certifi¬ 
cate  of  interest  on  a  biuid  payable  by  instalments,  affixed 
in  a  series  at  the  foot  of  the  bond,  anti  cut  oft'  for  presen¬ 
tation  when  the  instalments  shall  re.^pectively  become 
due;  as,  the  cifupin  of  a  railroad  debenture. 
Coupure\  n.  [Fr.]  (Mit.)  An  inirenchment;  a  ditch. 
Coiira^'e,  (hur'ej,)  n.  [Fr.  courage;  Sp.  corage;  It. 
coraggio  ;  trom  L.  {jni.  corugiutn — co;*,  the  heart,  and 
agOy  to  move,  to  put  in  motion.]  The  action,  fortitude, 
or  spirit  of  the  heart;  tliat  quality  of  mind  which  en¬ 
ables  men  daunllessly  to  meet  dangers  and  endure  pri¬ 
vations,  and  also  to  emleuvor  to  repel  or  counteract  them  ; 
bravery;  intrepidiiy ;  boldness;  valor;  dauntlessuess; 
active  fortitude  ;  oaring;  liardihuoil. 

**  liut  screw  your  couraj;«  to  the  stlcking-place, 

Aud  we  'll  uot  fail."  —  Shaks. 

C'ourai^eous,  (kur-a'je-us,)  a.  Having  counige ;  bold 
to  encounter  difficulties  ami  dangers;  brave;  daring; 
lieroic;  intrepid;  bold;  vali.ait;  tearless  ;  adventurous  ; 
as.  a  Cffurageous  explorer. 

Coiira'^eoii^ly,  adv.  With  courage;  bravely ;  boldly ; 
stoutly;  valiantly. 

Tbe  earl  courageously  came  down,  aod  joiued  battle  with  him 

Bacon. 

Coura'seoHSliess,  n.  Quality  of  being  courageous  ; 

courage;  valor;  intrepidity;  boldiies.s;  bravery. 
CouraiiC,  (Koo-ranV ,)  a.  [Fr.,  numing.  from  Lat.  cur- 
rere,  to  run.]  (Her.)  Applied  lo  any  animal,  such  as  a 
deer  or  a  dog,  when  shown  running  at  full  speed. 
Coiiranf',  Couran'to,  n.  [Fr.  courante.]  A  lively 
dance ;  a  corauto. 

“  Why,  he  is  able  to  lead  her  a  couranfo." —  Shake. 

(Mus.)  A  musical  piece  played  in  triple  time. 

—  A  circulator  of  news;  a  newspaper. 

Coiirap^  n.  (Med.)  A  distemper,  very  common  in 
India,  in  which  there  is  a  p»*rpetual  itching  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  eruption.  —  Dunglison. 

Courbaril,  (koor'bar-ily)  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  See  Uyme- 

N.EA. 

Coiirbevoie,  (koorl>-vivaw'y)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seine,  6  in  N.VV.  of  i*an^;  p<>p-  y,h02. 

(A urc/i,)  77.  A  kerchief.  (Used  in  Scotland.) 
Courier,  (ko'rt-try)  n.  [Fr.  courrier,  from  Lat.  curro, 
to  run.]  A  messenger  dispatched  in  haste;  an  express; 
a  runner,  sent  with  l.uters  or  dispatches,  usually  on  pub¬ 
lic  business;  us,  a  special  courier. 

“  I  met  a  courier,  ouce  miue  aucient  friend.”  —  Shaks. 

—  A  term  used  in  Kurope  to  denote  an  attendant  upon 
travellers  ovt-r  tliat  continent,  who  prescribes  routes, 
engages  accoinmotlations,  settles  bills,  &c. 

"  My  lady,  with  her  travelling  britzska  and  courier.”  —  A.  Smith. 
—That  which  conveys  news  or  intelligence:  — hence,  a 
name  frequently  given  to  newspapers  ;  as,  the  Louisville 
Cou7'ier. 

Courier,  Paul  Louis,  (koo-re-a',)  an  able  French  writer, 
B.  1772.  ITis  name  became  notorious  under  the  Restora¬ 
tion  as  the  author  of  several  a<lmirahle  political  pam¬ 
phlets,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  assassination  in 
1825. 

Courlaii,  77.  (Zodl.)  A  family  of  birds,  order  Gralla- 
iorrSy  distinguished  by  having  the  head  feathered  to  the 
hill,  toes  cleft  to  the  base,  and  the  hind-toe  long.  Tlie 
g»*nus  A  ramus  is  represented  in  .\merica  by  the  Courlan, 
or  Crying-bird,  C.  giganteusoi  Florida  and  the  W.  Indies, 
whicli  is  about  27  inches  long. 

CoiirlaiuK  Kurland,  (koor'land,)  one  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  the  Russian  emiure,  in  Lat.  56‘^-58'^  N., 
Lon.  21*^-27'^  E. ;  area,  about  10.500  aq.  m.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  level  country,  with  ranges  of  low*  hills,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  lakes,  hogs,  forests,  and  downs;  yet,  some 
parts  have  a  very  fertile  soil.  Tlie  proprietors  of  land 
are  mostly  German :  the  peitsantry,  of  Lettish  or  Ks- 
thonian  extraction,  are  chiefly  engagml  in  husbandry; 
there  is  little  manufacturing  industry  or  commerce.  The 
capital  is  Mittau ;  but  the  most  flourishing  town  is  Libau. 


C.  belonged  formerly  to  the  Teutonic  knights.  It  wtu 
the  scene  of  many  Russian  intrigues  during^  the  18th 
century,  and  was  finally  united  to  Russia,  1795.  Pop. 
573,855,  mostly  Protestants. 

Course,  (Aors,)n.  [F.;  Lat.  cursiw,  from  ewrro,  to  run.] 
A  passing  or  passage;  progress  forwanl  within  pre¬ 
scribed  or  uniform  limits;  journey;  vt*yage;  career; 
route. 

“  In  the  course  ot  one  revolving  moon.”  —  Dryden. 

—Way,  track,  path,  or  line  of  motion;  as,  a  race-cowm. 

_ A  moving  or  iiK»tion  forward ;  direction  in  which  motion 

is  made ;  continuous  or  gradual  advance ;  line  of  progress. 

“  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.”  Bishop  Beikeley. 
— Progress  in  order  of  succession ;  order  of  advance ; 
train;  series;  as,  a  in  tilting. a  cowm  iu  niuning 

greyhounds,  a  course  of  medicine,  Ac. 

“  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.” —  Shaks. 

— Stated  and  orderly  method;  methodical  series;  estab¬ 
lished  sequence  ;  us,  a  course  of  lectures;  the  course  of 
events,  Ac. 

“  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law.”  —  Shaks. 

— Methodical  jirocedure  through  any  science,  art,  or 
branch  of  learning ;  wliole  range  of  sul'jects  taught  in 
a  university,  college.  Ac.;  as,  a  course  study. 

— Manner,  way,  or  method  of  life;  line  of  conduct;  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  in  behavior,  Ac. 

“  'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.” — Addison. 

— Series  of  actions ;  succession  of  practices  In  unifurai 
coiiueciion  ;  as,  a  course  of  evil. 

“  His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain." —  Shaks. 

— Natural  bent  of  will;  proclivity;  propeusity;  as,  he 
goes  his  own  course. 

“  It  is  best  to  leave  nature  to  her  course."  —  Temple. 

—A  set  of  dishes  placed  on  the  table  at  one  time;  as,  the 
first  course. 

"  Then  with  a  second  course  the  tables  load."— />ryden. 

_ Orderly  system  or  structure;  as,  the  course  of  nature. 

— Empty  form  or  ceremony. 

“  Their  vows  and  promises  are  no  more  than  words  of  course.” 

L’ Estrange. 

(Building.)  In  masonry,  a  continuous  layer  or  range 
of  stones  or  bricks,  placed  even  througbout  the  front 
of  a  building,  liorizontally. 

(Naut.)  The  angle  which  the  ship's  track  makes  with 
all  the  meridians  between  the  place  left  and  the  place 
arrived  at. 

— (pi.)  The  chief  sails  belonging  to  a  ship;  as,  the  main- 
course,  fovc-coursey  Ac.;  to  brail  up  the  courses. 

— (pi.)  (Physiol.)  Catamenia;  the  menstrual  discharge; 
as,  the  stoppage  of  women  s  courses. —  Harvey. 

Of  course,  by  consequence ;  in  the  common  manner  of 
proceeiling;  in  natural  order;  taiTtamount  to;  by  set¬ 
tled  rule. 

“\I'hose  reasonings  will  of  course  all  chime  that  way."  —  Locke. 

In  course,  in  regular  order  or  successitm. — In  the  course 
of,  at  some  time  during  ;  as.  in  the  course  o/ events. 

— (/.  To  run  after;  to  hunt;  to  pursue;  to  chase;  as,  a 
coursed  hare. 

The  big  round  tears 

Cours'd  one  another  down  his  iuuocent  uosc.”— Shaks. 

_ To  cause  to  run:  to  force  to  move  with  speed  and  ce- 

lerity ;  as,  to  course  dugs. 

*'  And  course  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat." — May. 

— To  run  through  or  over. 

_ V.  i.  To  run ;  t«>  niovi*  with  speed ;  to  run  or  move 

about;  jvs,  the  bloo  I  courses  through  the  veins. 

•*  All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light." — Thomson. 
Cour'»eii  villo.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex  co., 
about  9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Newton. 

C'ours'er,  n.  A  hunter:  one  who  courses  with  dogs. 

A  leash  is  a  leathern  string,  by  which  a  . .  .  courser  leads  bis 
greyhound.”  —  5ir  T.  Hanmer. 

— A  swift  horse  ;  a  race-horse;  a  war-horse.  (Used  chiefly 
iu  poetry.) 

“  Th’  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein."  —  Pope. 
(Zool)  A  bird  of  the  order  CuRSores,  q.  v. 
C'ourw'ey*  71.  (Naut.)  A  part  of  a  ship’s  hatches. 
I'ours'in^',  77.  [Lat.  c7/rro,  I  run  ]  (Sports.)  The  hunt¬ 
ing  hares  with  greyhounds,  which  follow  the  game  by 
sight,  and  not  by  scent.  C.  meetings  are  held  in  open 
parts  of  the  country  where  hares  are  abuntlant,  and  the 
tiwiiers  of  greybouiids  enter  tbeir  respective  dogs  for 
various  stakes.  A  judge  is  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  decitle  witii  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  dogs  engaged. 
The  sport  then  begins  by  two  dogs  being  8eU*cted  for  a 
course.  They  are  restrained  by  the  sltpjyer,  a  man  who 
holds  tliem  by  a  long  strong  cord,  with  a  spring  attached 
to  their  Collars.  The  field  is  then  beaten  for  a  bare. 
When  it  is  found,  it  is  allow'ed  80  to  100  yards  start,  or 
Uiufy  n,s  it  is  called :  the  judge  tlien  gives  the  word  go, 
and  the  slipper  frees  the  dogs  hy  means  of  the  spring. 
The  judge  follows  the  greyliomids  throughout  the  whole 
course,  and  awards  the  victory  to  the  dog  which  shows 
the  finest  qualities  of  speed,  endurance,  and  sagacity; 
ami  not  necessarily  to  the  dog  which  kills  the  hare.  C. 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  treated  of  by  Arrian,  who 
flourished  a.d.  150.  It  was  first  practised  hy  the  Ganls, 
and  was  a  popular  sport  with  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is 
now'  a  very  pi*pular  sport  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Court,  71.  (0.  Fr.  court;  Fr.  cour;  L.  Lat.  cortis;  Lat. 
cohors  or  cors,  akin  to  Gr.  chatlos,  an  inclosed  space.] 
An  urea  or  space  inclosed  before  or  behind  a  hiaise;  a 
cattle-yard;  a  space  siint  in  by  the  wings  or  parts  of  a 
building,  or  by  different  liouses;  a  place  Ibrming  a  kind 
of  recess  from  a  public  street;  as,  a  court  of  small  teue- 
meuts,  a  coa^^yard. 
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palace ;  the  place  of  residence  of  a  king  or  sovereign* 
pniice. 

“  A  suppHcaat  to  your  royal  court  I  come.” — Pope. 

— The  family,  reiimie,  and  guej^ts  of  a  monarch;  as,  the 
court  of  Vienna,  an  attendant  at  court. 

— A  levee;  a  drawing-room,  or  specified  assemhling  of  cour¬ 
tiers;  as,  to  hohl  a  court  at  James'  Palace. 

— The  judge  or  judges  assembled  for  hearing  and  deciding 
causes;  as,  the  (hwrt  of  Chancery. 

— A  judgment-seat;  the  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where 
judges  assemble;  as,  a  court  of  justice. 

— .\ny  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical;  as,  a 
court  of  inquiry. 

Most  heartily  do  I  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgnieut.”  —  Shaks. 

— In  England,  the  parliament  consisting  of  the  sovereign, 
peers,  and  commons,  being  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom. 

— The  art  of  pleasing,  or  of  insinuation;  address  to  gain 
favor;  civility;  fiuttery;  as,  to  pay  court  to  a  lady. 

”  Some  sort  of  people  .  .  .  are  always  forward  in  makiug  their 
court  to  tuy  youug  ma.sier.’'  —  Locke. 

{Law.)  .K  place  wlierein  justice  is  judicially  adminis¬ 
tered.  For  the  more  speedy,  universal,  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  the  U.  Sbites,  the  law  has 
appointed  a  variety  of  courts,  which  will  be  fouml  enu-* 
merated  under  the  head  Judicul  System  op  the  UxiiEn 
States,  and  otherwise  severally  treated  in  their  re.spec- 
tive  places. 

— V.  a.  To  p.iy  court  to;  to  endeavor  to  please  by  civilities 
and  address ;  to  propitiate;  to  ingratiate  one’s  seif  with  ;  j 
as,  court  popular  favor. 

—To  woo ;  to  solicit  tor  marriage;  to  endeavor  to  gain  the 
favor  and  affection  of;  as,  to  court  a  woman. 

“  Kv’n  now  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 

A  thousand  court  you,  though  iney  cou»t  in  vain.”  —  Pope. 

— To  solicit;  to  seek:  to  attempt  to  gain  by  application 
and  address;  as,  to  court  the  .Muses. 

••  Teach  childreu  to  court  commendation.'’ —  Locke. 

— 1\  n.  To  play  the  courtier;  to  act  after  the  manner  or 
fashion  (d'  the  court. 

Coiirlabloaii  Bayou,  (kdOr'ta^hld,)  in  Louisiana,  is 
formed  by  the  Uneuf  an«I  Orocodllo  bay<uix,  which  unite 
aht.  8  in.  N.N.B.  of  Opelous  i-s.  and  flowing  S.E.  joins  the 
Atchafalaya,  on  the  bonier  of  St.  Landry  pari-ih. 

Coil  rt'als  in  Missouri,  traverses  Crawford  co., 

to  tliB  Os.ige  Fork  of  Maramec  River. 

Coiirtaiid,  {kor-to\)  n.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail. 

{X lut.)  A  short  swivel-gnn,  formerly  used  on  board 
stiip.s. 

Court  Bar'oii,  n.  {Etig.  Law)  A  court  incident  to 
every  manor,  to  be  iiolden  (yet  in  our  time!)  by  the 
steward  within  the  m.in  >r.  This  court-baron  is  ()f  two 
kinds ;  the  one  a  cmtttni'irtj  court,  appertaining  en¬ 
tirely  to  copyholders,  in  wliioli  their  estates  are  trans¬ 
ferred  by  snrremler  and  admittance,  ami  otlier  matters 
relative  to  flieir  tenure  only;  the  other  is  a  court  of 
coinovoii  law,  but  not  one  of  record,  and  is  hebl  before  the 
freeliolders  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  tlie  manor,  the 
steward  being  rather  the  registrar  than  the  judge.  It 
may  hold  pleas  of  any  personal  actioits,  of  debt,  trespsiss 
on  the  case,  or  the  lik'*,  where  tlie  debt  or  damages  do 
not  amount  to  forty  shillings. 

C'ourt'^bred^  a.  Folishod;  courtly;  bred  at  court. 

Couri-brooiriii;;:,  n.  'Education  at  court;  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  court-manner,  etiquette,  and  deportment. 

Coiirt'-bubble,  n.  A  bagattdle;  a  worthle.ss  article. 

C»urC»fard,  «.  See  0)at-c\rd. 

Court-oll3i|»  luill,  n.  Cue  wlio  perforins  the  offices 
of  religion  at  court. 

*'  The  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  convinced  by  a  famous 
court-chapf’ain.”  —  Hioi/t. 

CourC-cruft,  n.  State-craft;  political  finesse;  artifice. 

Court*cii|>'bonr(l«  n.  A  movable  buffet  for  the  de¬ 
posit  of  plate  ami  other  valuaMe-j. 

Court'-Ujiy,  «.  Tlie  day  on  which  justice  is  publicly 
Hdministered  in  courts  of  law. 

■*  The  judge  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  the  next  court-dap  he 
spoke." — Arbuthnot. 

Court'-<lro.SH,  n.  Costume  or  mode  of <lress  pre.scrihed 
by  the  eticpiotte  of  a  royal  court,  to  be  worn  at  levees, 
receptions,  balls,  &c. 

Court'-rtrosser,  n.  A  flatterer;  one  wlio  apparels 
persons  attending  court. 

Courl-<*rcnient,  n.  The  party  attaching  themselves 
to  the  court. 

CoiirtooiiH,  (kdrt'e-UA,)a.  [Fr.  courtois.]  Exhibiting  the 
polished  manners  of  a  court;  polite;  well  bred;  civil; 
obliging. — Complacent;  affable;  conciliating;  respectful. 

“  Courteoiu,  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired."  —  Crahhe. 

Courteously,  adv.  In  a  courteous  and  obliging 
manner. 

CourCoousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  courteous; 
civility  of  manners;  obliging  condescension;  complai- 
sa  nee. 

Coiirt'er,  n.  One  who  courts  another;  one  who  seeks 
in  marriage. 

Coiir'le^aii,  Cour'teasau,  n.  [Fr.  courtixane ;  L. 
Lat.  cortisani,  such  as  frequent  cnrtr.x,  courts,  by-.streets.] 
A  prostitute;  a  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for  hire, 
especially  to  men  of  rank;  a  harlot:  a  strumpet. 

Coiir'le^aiiship,  Coiir'toxuii^liip.  n  State  pr 
qualify  of  a  courtesan  ;  pro.stit.ntioti ;  harlotry. 

Courl<*»y.  n.  [Fr.  courtoi.nr-.  It.  cortesia  ] 

A  courteous  act  of  demeanor:  politeness  or  elegance  of 
manners;  urbanity;  civility;  complaisance;  conde- 
scemling  affability,  or  polite  kindne.<<s:  cuurteousness ; 
good  breeding. — Act  of  civility,  respect,  or  kindness. 

“  For  these  courteaies 
I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  money.”  —  Shake. 


— In  England,  a  favor  graciously  conferred ;  as,  to  hold  a 
tenure  upon  courtrsg,  a  peer  by  courie.xg,  Ac. 

(htyuiol.)  It  was  at  tlie  courts  ol  princes  and  great 
feudatories  that  tiie  min.strels  and  troubadours  ot  tlie 
middle  ages  e.sjiecially  delighted  to  exercise  their  art; 
and  it  Was  there,  also,  that  the  peculiarities  of  chival¬ 
rous  life  an<l  manners  were  cliiefly  exhiluled.  Hence,  C. 
was  a  general  term,  expressive  of  all  llie  elegance  aird 
refineiiient  whicii  the  society  of  those  times  had  at¬ 
tained;  111  fact,  it  was  synoiiyniuns  with  all  the  gentler 
jiarts  id' chivalry  itselt;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  both 
by  the  early  trouveies  and  roniancers,  and  also  by  poets 
of  a  later  age,  wiien  affecting  the  use  of  chivalrous  lan¬ 
guage,  as  111  tlie  first  lines  ol  the  great  poem  of  Ariosto  : 
Le  dontie,  i  ciivaller,  1'  arme.  gU  amori, 

Le  corteuie,  1'  auduci  iuiprese  lu  cuuio. 

The  transition  from  this  wider  meaning  to  that  in  which 
it  is  now  eiiijiloyed  is  obvious  enough. 

Courtowy,  {kurt'.'H')  n.  The  act  of  civility,  respect,  or 
reverence  performed  by  a  woman,  lis  by  gently  bending 
the  knee. 

I  “  Some  country  girl,  scarce  to  a  court'ey  bred.”  —Dryden. 

('Oiir'lesy,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Floyd  co.,  about  60 
in.  N.U  .ol  Atlanta. 

C'oiirt-fiisli'ion,  i\.  The  fashion  ruling  at  court. 

Court-fa'vor,  <'ourt'*favour,  n.  A  favor  or  bene¬ 
fit  enjoyed  by  a  person  at  court. 

"  We  part  with  the  blessings  of  both  worlds  for  pleasures, 
court -/’ttt’ours,  aud  commissious." — L' Estrange. 

Coiirl'-fool,  n.  A  jester  formerly  attached  to  a  court 
or  royal  Inmsehold;  a  privileged  bntloon. —  During  the 
MliliUo  Ages.tlie  conrt-fool  became  an  indispensable  offi¬ 
cer.  He  n.sually  had  his  head  shaved,  and  wore  a  fool's 
cap  of  guy  C‘)lors,  with  ass's  ears  ainl  a  cock's  conih.  He 
often  hati  hells  attacheil  to  his  cap, and  carried  a  sceptre 
variuu>ly  formetl.  Thedres.s,  liowever,  generally  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  caprice  of  his  master.  Trilioiilet,  the  conrt- 
fool  to  Francis  I ,  king  of  France,  obtained  an  historical 
reputation,  as  did  also  his  successor  Brusquet.  English 
Court  j''sters  disappeared  with  the  Stuart  dynasty;  one 
of  the  l.ist  examples  being  Armstrong,  who  died  in  1646. 
Aflerw.irds  half-witted  persons  were  employed  as  court- 
fools  liy  noblemen;  but  toward  the  en<i  of  the  17th  and 
tlie  beginning  of  the  IStli  century  the  custom  was  en¬ 
tirely  abolished. 

C'oiii*t'-g'ui<le,  «.  A  book  of  reference;  a  directory  to 
the  ad  Iresses  and  official  appointments  of  the  nobility, 
and  upper  cla.s.ses  of  society. 

C'oiart'-lr.Hinl,  ?i.  Tlie  style  of  handwriting  used  in 
records  and  judicial  proceedings. — Johnson. 

"  Ho  cau  make  obligations,  aud  write  court-hand.”— Shak*. 

Court  Hill,  in  .<'i/a6/7ma,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

l^ourt'-lioiise*  n.  A  house  aiipropriated  to  courts  of 
law  an'l  public  meetings. 

Courtier,  {kdrt'ynr,)  n.  A  person  who  attend.s  and  fre¬ 
quents  courts;  one  engaged  in  the  service  of  royalty. 

“  You  know  I  am  no  rourficr,  nor  versed  in  state-affairs."  Bacon. 

— One  who  courts  or  solicits  favors;  a  person  of  courtly 
manners;  a  refined  flatterer. 

'*  Courtiere  of  beauteous  freedom.”— 

Court -lady,  n.  A  lady  who  attends,  or  is  employed 
at,  court. 

Coiirt'lan^l,  in  Alabama,  a  town.ship  of  Lawrence  co., 
about  liU  m.  E.  of  Tuscumbia  ;  pop.  2,553. 

C'oiirtland,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

Coiirtlaiid,  in  Michigan.  See  Coktland. 

Coiirtland,  in  irisconst'n,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  1,449. 

Court'-lands,  n.  pi.  (Eng.  Law.)  Lands  kept  in  the 
lord's  own  hands  to  serve  his  family;  domains.  Burrifl. 

Coiirtland  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  De 
Kalb  CO. 

Court'-leot,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  See  Leet. 

Con rt'li ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  <’onrtly ;  elegance 
of  manners;  grace  of  mien;  civility;  dignified  com¬ 
plaisance. 

”  The  slightest  part  that  you  excel  In,  is  courth'ncss.”  Lord  Dighy. 

Coiirt'lin;^,  n.  A  hanger-on  at  court ;  an  a.spirant  for 
court-favor ;  a  courtier. 

C'onrt'ly,  a.  Ilelating  to  a  court ;  high-bred  ;  elegant ; 
dignifieti ;  as,  a  courtlg  air. 

— Fawning;  sycophantic;  flattering;  obfiequimiR. 

— adv.  .After  the  manner  of  acourt;  elegantly;  with  high 
breeding  and  dignity. 

Conrt-mnr'tial,  n. ;  pi.  Courts-mvrtial.  (J//L)  A 
court  consisting  of  naval  or  military  offli'ers  for  the  trial 
of  offcnee.H  committe*!  against  the  jaws  and  regulations 
of  the  services  they  respectively  bedong  to. 

<’onrt'iioy,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Grimes  co, 

i’onrt  of  <'laiins,  n.  iAmer.  Law)  A  court  created 
by  statute  of  Feb.  24,  18.*).*),  amended  by  Act  of  March 
3,  1863.  It  consists  of  5  judges,  appointed  by  the 
Presirlent  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior.  They  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  founded  upon  any 
law  of  Congress,  or  regulation  of  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  or  upon  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  with 
the  govt,  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  all  claims  wliich  miglit 
he  referred  to  it  by  either  house  of  Congress.  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  court  originate  hy  petition  filed;  and  testi¬ 
mony  used  in  the  hearing  and  determination  of  claims 
is  taken  hy  commissioners  who  are  appointed  hy  the 
court  for  the  purpose. 

Court  of  Clian'cory,  n.  (Amrr.  Law.)  A  court  of 
general  equity  jurisdiction.  Separate  courts  of  C.  or 
equity  exist  in  a  few  of  the  States  ;  in  others,  the  courts 
of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity  ;  in  others,  equitable 
relief  is  administered  under  tlie  forms  of  the  common 
law;  and  in  others,  the  distinction  between  law  and 


equity  has  been  formally  abolished,  or  nevi  existed. — 
Bouvier. — <\  of  Cuan<  ei<y,  in  England.  See  CHA^CM  ry. 

C'onrt  of  IjOVO.  See  Love  (Court  of). 

Conrt'-party,  n.  That  political  party  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  court. 

Conrt'-plasilor,  n.  Sticking-plaster  made  of  silk,  with 
some  adtiesive  siihstatice  on  one  side. 

Conrtrui,  (koor'trai,)  w  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  on 
the  Lys,  26m.  N.W.ofGhent.  Manf.  Linen,  woollen,  cot¬ 
tons,  aud  lace.  Here,  in  1302,  was  fought  tlie  battle  of 
the  Epurs,  in  which  the  French  were  <lefeated  by  the 
Fteniiiigs.  Here  also,  in  1793,  the  English  were  defeated 
by  tlie  French,  who  took  possession  of  the  town.  Bop. 
27,117. 

C'onrCri^'lit‘'i9  Millie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of 
Iroiptois  CO. 

Court'Nliip,  n.  Act  of  courting  or  soliciting  favor. 

“  He  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd."— 

— Act  of  wooing  in  love;  solicitation  of  a  woman  to  mar¬ 
riage. 

“  !□  tedious  courtship  we  declare  our  pain, 

Aud  ore  wc  kinduess  tind,  first  meet  disdain.” — Dryden. 

— Elegance  of  manners;  courtliness;  civility. 

”  (I  give)  my  courtship  to  au  university.”  — Donne. 

Conr#'-,var<l,  n.  A  court  or  inclosnre  round  a  house. 

I'onst-coiiH,  (koos'-koos,)  n.  A  kind  of  nonrishing  food, 
used  in  Eastern  countries  for  fattening  women,  to  give 
tliem  that  degree  of  emho7ipoint  "wiiich  is  admired  by 
Oriental  ta,«to. 

Cousiiii,  (/.?^?'n,)  [Fr.  cot^si'w ;  hat  consangtdncus  — 
con,  and  songni.s,  blood.]  The  son  or  daughter  of  an 
uncle  or  aunt;  a  kinsman  or  blood-relation.  (In  the 
plural,  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters.) 

'*0  radiant  cou«m/" — Shake. 

— A  title  of  courtesy  given  by  a  king  to  a  nobleman,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  of  the  privy-council.  —  Johnson. 

"  My  noble  lords  and  coustiw,  all,  good  morrow.”— 

Cousin*  Victor,  (ko</zdn,)  a  French  philosopher,  and 
the  founder  of  systematic  eclecticism  in  model  n  phi¬ 
losophy,  B.  at  Paris,  1792.  In  1816,  he  became  a>si.-tant 
professor  to  Ruyer-Colbird,  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1820, 
in  consequence  of  the  royalist  reaction  in  the  state,  bis 
views  of  free  agency  were  thought  to  have  a  political 
intent,  and  his  course  was  inch  finitely  suspended.  rr(»m 
1825  to  1840,  appeared  liis  celebrated  tnuihiations  of 
Plato,  in  13  vol.s.  In  1827  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
chair,  and  the  year  1828  witnessed  the  most  splendid 
triumph  in  the  career  of  C.  as  a  philosophlr  teaclic  r.  It 
is  said  that  to  find  an  audience  as  numerous. and  ns  pas- 
siuiiately  interested  in  the  tupii-s  discussed,  as  g.'»tb«  red 
round  C.,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Al»elard.  and  other  medieval  teachers  of  philosophy. 
C.  was  still  young,  simple,  and  pure  in  bis  habits;  his 
doctrines  were  tor  the  niust  part  new  to  his  heariTs, 
hold,  and  in  Imniiony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
finest  qualities  of  the  national  genius  appeared  in  his 
lectures,  a  wonderful  Iticidity  of  exposition,  an  exqui¬ 
site  beauty  of  style  such  as  no  nxMlcrn  or  ancient  phi- 
losopln  r,  excepting  Plato,  has  equalled  ;  a  brilliancy  of 
generalization  and  criticism  that  enchanted  every  one; 
ami  a  jiower  of  c«>-oi<linaljjig  the  facts  of  history  and 
philosophy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  each  illnstrate 
the  other,  and  reveal  their  most  intricate  relations.  At 
this  period,  ('.  was  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of 
opinion  among  the  educated  classes  in  Paris  ;  and  con- 
seciuenlly.  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  wlien  his  friend 
Guizot  became  priine-niinister,  C.  Mas  made  a  peer  of 
France,  and  later.  Director  of  the  £cole  Normale.  In 
1840,  lie  was  elected  a  nieinber  of  tbe  Acadimie  des  Sci~ 
ence.s  MoraUs  et  }*oUtiques,  and  in  the  sanieyear  became 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  After  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  diKapi)eared  from  public  life.  His  princ!j»al 
works  are,  fours  d'Uistoire  de  la  Philosophie;  i'ours 
d' Histoire  de  la  Philostphie  Modeme ;  Cours  d' Histoire 
de.  la  IVnlosophie  Morale  au  xviii*.  SiecU;  Du  Trot,  du 
Beau,  el  du  Bien ;  Etudes  .<wr  les  Femmes  et  la  SoaiU 
du  xvii«.  Siecle;  Quvrages  inedits  d' Abelard,  kc.  D.  1867. 

<'oii'’siii*  Jean,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  sculptor, 
and  engraver,  B.  abt.  lf-01  ;  D.  1690. 

Coiitii'iii-^er'iiian*  ;:>L  Cousins-german.  A  first 
couain. 

*•  Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father’#  sister'*  son, 

Aud  corcsin-yerman  to  great  Priam’s  seed.’’  —  Shake. 

CouH'inliood,  C'oiiK'iiiKliip,  n.  State  or  condition 
of  a  cousin. 

Cons'iiily,  atfr.  I  ike  a  cousin:  Itefirtiug  a  cousin. 

Cous'JiiiiOt*  n.  [Fr](^rt7i.)  The  crovviiing  stone  of  a 
j>icr  fn>in  which  the  arch  sjirings,  oi‘  that  wliich  lies  he- 
tween  the  capital  of  the  impost  and  under  the  sw  eep  of 
the  arch  ;  its  hed  Is  levtd  below  and  incliin‘d  above,  re¬ 
ceiving  rile  first  rise  or  tbe  spring  of  the  arch.  This 
word  is  also  used  for  the  ornament  in  the  Ionic  capital 
between  the  abacus  and  the  echinus,  which  serves  to 
form  the  volute. 

<'oii«('<oii*  Guiixaumf.,  a  French  sculptor,  b.  at  Lyons. 
1678;  he  executed  various  decorative  work.H  fur  thegar- 
dens  of  V’^ersailles  and  Marly,  D.  1740. — NicoLvs,  elder 
brother  of  the  above,  B.  16.'>8,  was  noted  iis  a8cnli)tor. 
Hi.'<  principal  w'orks  are,  Le  Voeu  de  Loins  XJII.,  in  tlie 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame;  the  group  of  The  Seine  and 
the  Marne ;  and  a  group  of  TriVms,  at  Versailles.  D.  1733. 

Confanoo»,(A  oo-fanc«',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Manche, 
40  III.  S.  of  Cherbourg.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  lace, 
uc.  /b/>,  8,159. 

Conf<‘an,  {kno-to',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  cutlass;  a  hanger;  a 
hunting-knife  (Fr.  r.outeauMie’-choMe). 

roilt'lioii,  Georoes.  a  French  lawyer,  president  of  the 
court  of  justice  at  (Vermont  b  1756.  Becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  of  the  National 
Convention,  he  voted  fo^  the  death  of  Louis  XVI 
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Sharing  aftorwards  tli(»  power,  and  participating  In  the 
atrocities  of  Ktdx'spierre,  he  was  also  involved  in  liis 
ruin.  Gnilh>tined,  1794. 

Coutts.  AniIma  Georgiana  Burdett,  (h-ootK,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  philanthropist.  B.  1814,  dangliter  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  (7.  r.)  Her  grandfather,  Mr.  Covitts,  the  Lon¬ 
don  banker,  liaving,  at  a  late  perio»l  4)f  hi.s  life,  married 
Miss  Mellon,  an  actress,  bequeathed  t(»  the  latter  his 
very  large  fortune,  which  acted  as  a  temptation  to  the 
Duke  of  St-  Alban’s  to  marry  her.  The  dmdiess  dying 
in  1834,  without  issue,  left  to  Miss  Burdett  her  immense 
wealth,  estifuate*!  at  i'12,6CM),006,  on  the  condition  tliat 
she  would  assume  the  name  an<i  arms  of  the  Ciuitts 
family.  This  she  accordingly  ditl,  a«id  devoted  her  life 
to  charitable  purjioses  generally. —  Her  great  wealth  at¬ 
tracted  many  admirers,  among  whom  have  been  named 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  eldest  son,  Prince  L«»nis  Bona¬ 
parte,  afterwards  Nanoleon  III.,  and  the  Dtike  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Mr.  Peabony  was  also  her  friend,  and.  for  a 
time,  her  admirer.  She  was  created  a  baroness  in  1871. 

Cou'vcs,  in  Brazil,  two  small  islandsoflf  the  coast  of  the 
prov.  of  Sho  Paulo.  Lnt.  25'  S.,  Lon.  44°  55'  IV. 

4'ove,  n.  [A.S.  co/’,  cof#*;  Swed.ainl  Goth.  A:o/wa  ;  L.  Lat. 
Cora;  probably  allied  to  Lat.  carra,  a  hollow;  IV.  cto6, 
a  concavity  ;  Heh.  kdfaf,  to  bend,  to  curve,  lo  bow  ;  Ar. 
kanba,  to  hollow,  j  A  small  inlet,  creek,  or  bay  ;  a  slnd- 
tered  recess  in  the  sea-shore;  as,  the  Chi’C  of  Cork,  (fig. 
705). 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  wood¬ 
land;  also,  a  recess  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. —  Webster. 

—  A  slang  term  f(»r  a  boy  or  man;  as,  he  is  a  queer  cove. 
^Siunetimes  written  covey.) 

{Arch.)  A  concave  moulding:  the  concavity  of  an  arch. 

— r.  n.  To  arch  over:  to  form,  as  an  alcove. 

Cov^*  in  AJubnma,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N. 
by  \V.  of  Montgi»n)erv. 

Cove  of  <'ork«  or  Queeiis'town,  a  town  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  co,  Cork,  and  10  m  S  <f  the  citj' of  that 
name.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  built  in  the  form  of  ter¬ 


races,  with  magnificent  quays,  and  all  conveniences  for 
ships,  i’op.  13,107.  —  Cove  I.si..vnd  is  in  Cork  Harbor, 
and  is  well  fortified  and  protected  by  batteries.  It  has 
an  area  of  13,000  acres,  and  is  connected  by  bridges  with 
the  mainland. 

Covo  CroeK,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co. 

Cove  Creek,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  village  of  Millard 
00.,  abt.  35  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Fillmore  Cit}' ;  pop.  26. 

Cove'dale,  in  Ohio.,  a  iKist-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Cove'land,  in  Washwgton  Territory,  a  village  of 
Island  co..  aht.  112  in.  N.  of  Olympia. 

Co'vell,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  McLean  co. 

Covenant,  n.  [Fr.  cr//iecaa«<,  from  Lat. 

convenio — con,  ami  venio^  to  come.]  A  mutual  consent 
or  agreement  of  tw-o  or  more  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do 
some  act  or  thing;  a  contract;  astipulation.  —  A  com¬ 
pact  :  a  bargain  ;  a  sperial  agreement;  a  bond  of  union. 

{Law.)  An  agreement,  convention, or  promise  of  two 
or  more  parties  by  deed  in  w’Hting,  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  by  which  either  of  the  parties  pledges  himself 
to  the  other,  that  something  i.s  either  done  or  shall  he 
done,  or  stipulates  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts.  He 
who  thus  proini.ses  is  called  the  coi'e.nantor ;  and  he  m 
w’hom  it  is  imule  the  covenantee.  A  C.  being  part  of  a 
deed,  is  subject  to  the  general  rules  for  the  exposition  of 
such  instruments. 

(  Theol.)  The  word  C.  is  used  in  a  double  signification, 
one  of  which  is  commonly  called  the  scriptural,  the 
other  the  systematic,  or  popular  use  of  the  term.  In 
the  former  sense,  w’e  find  the  word  repeatedly  used  in 
Scripture  to  denote  an  arrangement,  disposition,  or  in¬ 
stitution,  according  to  which  the  divine  favor  is  dis- 
pen.sed  to  those  with  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  a  contract  or  bargain,  whicii  reipiires  that  contract¬ 
ing  parlies  l*e  on  an  equal  footing.and  that  each  has  the 
power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  tlie  luoposals  of  the 
other;  hut  it  is  an  appointment  or  institution  by  a 
party  infinitely  exalted  above  the  other,  promising  to 
confer  or  grant  certain  blessings  in  a  particular  way. 
God’s  C.  with  man  signifies  his  solemn  promise  or  en¬ 
gagement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  certain  thing.  Thus,  in 
his  C.  with  .\oah,  he  engaged  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  should  not  again  cover  the  earth.  The  two  great 
C  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  what  are  calleil  the  Old 
and  New,  or  the  first  and  the  8ec«>nd ;  the  former  of 
which  was  tliat  made  by  God  with  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  when  he  took  them  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto 


himsnlf.and  isalso  called  the  Mosaicor  Si^ai  C.,  hecausej 
it  was  given  to  .Mo.**es  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  seciuul,  or] 
New  C,  is  that  whiidi  was  inslitnted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ratified  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  being  the  gra¬ 
cious  cliai  ter  or  instrument  by  which  God  has  revealed 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  to  dispense  the  sovereign  blessings 
of  his  mercy  to  all  wlio  will  accept  ol  them.  As  used 
in  a  systematic  sense,  divines  speak  ot  two  covenants,  — 
that  of  M)  rAs,  and  that  of  grace.  The  former  is  that 
which  was  maile  with  Adam  on  his  creation,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  wsis  constituted  the  leileral  head  ot  the  human 
race,  and  his  acts  became  himling  on  his  p«)sterity.  The 
C.  ol  grace  is  a  coiujiiiet  or  agreement  between  God  and 
believers,  in  whit  h  God  promises  to  give  them  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  tlir<mgh  ami  tor  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  they,  their  part,  voluntarily  engage  to 
give  themselves  to  God  with  a  sincere  laith.  8oiiie  di¬ 
vines  speak  of  a  thinl  C,  w  hich  they  call  the  (\  of  re- 
demption,  or  the  engagement  eiitereil  intt>  between  the 
I'  ather  and  the  Son,  by  which  the  Father  constituted  the 
Soli  the  representative  and  redetmier  <»f  the  human  race, 
ami  the  Son  undc'rtook  their  redemption. 

{Hist.)  The  name  applied  to  certain  contracts  or  con¬ 
ventions  entered  into  Ity  tlie  leailing  I’nitestants  of 
Scotland,  binding  the.m.selves  to  nmintain  their  religions 
principles  against  inm>va.tion  ami  opposition.  The  Na¬ 
tional  C.,  professing  lo  be  based  upon  a  ciocumeiit  which 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  had  signed  in  1580,  was  draw  n  up 
and  published  by  the  Four  Tables  in  Edinburgh,  Man  h 
1,  1638.  'I'he  Four  Tables,  as  they  were  called,  consisted 
of:  1,  Nobility  ;  2,  Gentry;  3,  Ministers;  and  4,  Bur¬ 
gesses;  and  in  their  hands  the  whole  authoiity  of  the 
kingdom  wa.s  vested.  Thej'  elected  a  general  assembly, 
whicli  met  at  Glasgow,  Nov.  21, 16ii8,  and  abolished  epis 
copacy;  ordering  that  every  person  should  sign  the  C. 
on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  Covenantors  pre¬ 
pared  f»r  war,  and  though  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
clmled,  June  18,  16.39,  they  entered  Kngland,  August  20, 
1640.  An  agreenn-nt  was  signed  at  Hipon.  Oct.  26,  1640. 
by  which  commissioners  were  to  be  ap[)ointed,  to  whom 
the  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute  was  referred. 
This  covenant,  under  tlie  name  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  (y)re.nunt,  was  received  by  the  parliament  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  Sept.  25, 164:1.  This  document  w’as 
sigiKMi  ».y  members  of  both  houses,  and  by  civil  and 
military  officers.  A  large  number  of  the  beneficed  clergy, 
who  refusetl  to  subscrilie,  were  ejected.  Charles  II. 
signed  it  very  reluctantly  at  Spey,  June  23,  1650.  A 
majority  in  the  House  of  Coinimms  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  May  17,  1661.  In  the 
same  year  the  Scottish  Parliament  renounceil  the  0., 
ami  doclureil  the  king  supreme.  Those  who  refuseii  to 
abjure  the  C.  were  regarded  jcs  rebids,  and  were  obliged 
to  betake  tln-msidves  to  the  desert  moorsaml  mouiitalns 
of  their  native  country,  where  they  were  hunted  like 
wild  bea.'.ts  till  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  sufferings,  the 
courage,  an<l  the  piety  of  the  Covenanters  have  to  this 
time  endeared  tliem  to  the  Scottish  mind.  Long  after 
the  return  of  more  peaceful  times,  their  memory  was 
cherished  by  the  religious  with  the  «leepest  reverence. 
The  sect  of  the  Camenmians  still  regard  themselves  as 
representatives  of  the  fdtl  Covenanters.  SeeCAMEiiONiANS, 
V.  V.  To  enter  into  a  covenant  or  tormal 
agreement;  to  bind  one's  self  by  contract ;  to  agree,  con¬ 
tract,  bargain,  stipulate. 

"By  words  men  .  .  .  covenant  and  confederate.’’— iSouiA. 

— V.  a.  To  grant  or  yield  by  covenant. 

I'oveiiaiitei''*  n.  {Law.)  A  parly  in  whose  favor  a 
covenant  is  m  ide. 

C'ov'enaiitor,  n.  One  who  enters  into,  or  makes  acov- 
eiiant  in  favor  of  another.  See  Coven \NT,  ^  ffist. 

<’«v'eiiautor,  u.  {Law.)  The  person  who  makes  a 
co\enant. 

Cov'eiious,  a.  {Law  )  See  Covinous. 

i’ov'ent,  H.  [0.  Fr.j  Tlie  old  spelling  of  convent;  as. 
Cbiy/iZ-gardeii ;  i.  e..,  the  Convent-garden. 

Cov'eilt-Oardeil.  [Oovenf,  old  spellingof  Owirnt.]  A 
square  in  London,  celebrated  for  its  great  market  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  ami  flowers.  It  w;i8  originally  the 
garden  of  Westmiuhter  Abbey.  Near  it  is  Covent-Gar- 
(ieu  Theatre,  celebrated  in  the  history  ol  the  stage. 

Cov'entry,  .a  city  of  England,  in  Warwickshire,  18  m. 
S.E.  of  Birmingham.  Its  most  remarkable  public  build¬ 
ing  is  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  Miinuf.  Watches,  ril>- 
bons,  and  silken  fabrics.  C.  w'as  forinei  iy  celebrated  for 
its  blue  thread,  used  for  embroidering  on  white  linen, 
and  known  as  C.  blue.  Pop.  41,647.  The  legcml  of  Lady 
Godiva  ami  Peeping  Tom,  which  lias  long  given  a  fame 
to  the  town,  is  narrated  as  follows: — Leofric.  earl  of 
Mercia,  and  lord  of  this  pl.ace,  had  lui<l  heavy  taxes  on 
the  citizens,  and  would  not  remit  them,  even  at  the  en¬ 
treaty  of  his  wife,  the  l*ady  Godiva, — who  wjw  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  she  was  modest, — except  on  condition  of  her  riding 
naked  tlirongh  the  city,  which  he  thought  she  would 
never  submit  to.  Sbe,  however,  determined  to  do  so ; 
and,  on  the  occasion,  all  tlie  doors  and  windows  were 
shut,  ami,  Camden  says,  that  nobody  looke<l  after  her. 
The  tradition,  however,  is,  that  a  tailor  would  needs  he 
peeping,  ami  that  he  was  i hereupon  struck  l»lind.  He 
is  commemorated  in  an  effigy  j)rotrmling  from  a  window 
in  the  High  SlrecL  ami  called  "  Peeping  Toni  of  Cov¬ 
entry.”  Till  very  lately  this  legemi  wtis  annually  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  pageant  and  procession. 

To  send  to  Coventry,  i.  e.,  to  ostracize  a  person  from  good 
scKuety, — is  an  Engli>h  saying  winch  probably  oiiginated 
in  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  citizens  of  C.  had  such  a 
dislike  to  soldiers  that  a  woman  seen  talking  to  a  red¬ 
coat  became  at  once  the  object  of  public  scandal ;  hence, 


in  the  mess-room,  the  term  “to  send  a  man  to  C,”  was 
simply  synonymous  with  debarring  him  from  society. 

Cov'eiifry,  in  Ommdicut,  a  post-village  ami  town¬ 
ship  of  Tolland  CO.;  pop.  2,057. 

Cov'ciit  ry,  in  N>'W  Ilam2)8hire,  a  township  of  Grafton 
co.,  abimt  70  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Cov^'iitry,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chenango  co. ;  7x7?.  1,490. 

Coventry,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Summit  co. ;  pop. 
1,817. 

Cov^'fitry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester  co., 
on  French  Creek,  about  67  ni.  E.S.E.  ol  Harrisburg. 

Coventry,  in  Uhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Kent  co.,  on  a  l»ranch  of  the  Pawtuxent  River, 

10  III.  S.W.  of  Providence.  Pop.  4,349. 

Coventry,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Orleans  co..  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier;  p<>p.  914. 

Coventry  l>0|lot,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of  Tol¬ 
land  CO. 

Cov'ontry  Villo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Che¬ 
nango  CO.,  114  in.  \V.8  W.  of  Albany. 

Cove  Point,  in  Maryland,  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  Patuxent  River.  It  has  a  fixed  light  50 
feet  high. 

Co^  er.  (Awf'er,)  a.  [Fr.  couvrir,  from  Lat.  cooperire — 
cow,  ami  operio,  to  cover.]  To  lay  or  place  over,  or  over¬ 
lay  completely ;  to  overspread ;  to  clothe;  to  wrap  up;  to 
envelop;  to  infold,  as,  a  hat  covers  the  head. — To  screen; 
to  lonceal ;  to  disguise;  to  cloak;  to  secrete;  to  hide 
Irom  sight ;  as,  to  cover  one’s  shame. 

"  Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.”  —  1  Peter  iv.  8. 

— To  brood,  hatch,  or  sit  on;  to  incubate. 

"  Whil.st  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  .  .  .  diverts  her 
with  his  songs."  —  Addieon. 

— To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  defend;  to  shield. 

"  His  calm  and  blameless  life  .  .  . 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  (doth)  cover  him  round.’’  —  Cowley. 

— To  he  sufficient  for;  to  include  or  comprehend;  as,  the 
business  does  not  cover  expenses. 

— To  Wear  a  liat  or  head-dress,  as  a  mark  of  dignity. 

*•  The  king  had  conferred  the  honour  of  grandee  upon  him,  which 
was  ...  to  be  cove7'e<i  in  tbe  presence  of  that  king.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  copulate  with ;  as.  a  horse  covers  a  brood-mare. 

— n.  Anything  which  is  lai<i,  set,  or  spread  over  another 
thing;  an  envelope;  as,  the  cover  of  a  letter. 

— Anything  which  veils  or  conceals ;  a  screen;  disguise; 
shelter:  defence;  protection;  as,  to  be  snug  undercover. 

"  Under  the  cover  of  a  supposed  fact.’’ —  L' Estrange. 

— Retreat  or  place  of  habitation  of  wild  nniin;ds  or  game  ; 
as,  a  cover  for  foxes,  to  beat  a  cover  for  partridges.  See 
Covert. 

— A  table-cloth;  a  plate  set  on  a  dinner- table;  as,  cotters 
were  laid  for  twelve  persons. 

l'ov'«‘i*rl<*,  n.  A  lid;  a  small  cover. 

i'o%'oro<l,  (A  ar'ert/,)  a.  Devised  and  atlapted  for  shelter 
and  protection  ;  as,  a  covered  way. 

Cov'oro<l-u»y,  ».  ( A  space  left  between  the 
glacis  and  the  eilge  of  tin*  dit<  h,  all  round  the  work.  The 
glacis  forms  its  parapet  ;  it  is  provided  with  a  banquette 
for  musketry  <lefeiice,  and  is  often  palisaded  to  prevent 
an  enemy  Taking  it  by  a  sudden  rush.  Here  the  garri¬ 
son  assemble  belorc  making  sorties.  It  is  generally  about 

11  yards  broad. 

<'o%’'<»ror,  71.  lie  or  that  which  covers. 

C'ov'oriii;;?,  n.  That  which  covers  ;  anytliing  spread  or 
laid  over  another,  whether  for  security,  protection,  or 
concealment:  envelope;  wrapper;  integument;  case; 
lid;  cover;  clothing;  dress;  bed-clothes. 

"  With  cov'rings  of  Sidoulan  purple  spread.”  —  Dryden. 

Cov'orlet,  71.  [fbrer,  and  Vv.lit,  Lat.  lec-tus,  n  bed  or 
couch.]  A  bed-cover;  a  piece  of  furniture  designed  to  b* 
spread  overall  the  otlier  covering  of  a  bed. 

Cov'orley,  (Sir  Roger  de,)  the  name  given  to  a  famous 
old  English  country  dance,  winch  in  England  almost 
invariably  forms  tlie  last  dance  at  public  bulbs. 

C'ov^rKod  sine  of  an  ang;le.  {Geom.)  The  versed 
sine  of  the  complementary  angle. 

4'ov'er-shaine,  n.  Something  used  to  conceal  Infamy. 

Johnstm. 

"  Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a  cover-shame  of  lewdness.” 

Dryden. 

Cov'er-slut,  n.  Something  used  to  conceal  sluttish 
habits. 

Cov'erf,  a.  [Yt.  convert. "]  Concealed;  private;  hid;  se¬ 
cret;  disguised:  insidious;  as.  a  covert  design. 

"  And  let  U9  presently  (to  sit  in  council 
How  covert  matterH  may  be  best  disclos'd.*’  —  Shake. 

— Sheltered;  well  protected;  not  open  nor  exposed  ;  as,  a 
covert  alley. 

— 7?.  A  place  which  covers  or  shelters  ;  a  thicket ;  a  brake ; 
a  «ha*ly  place,  or  a  hiding-place. 

"  The  deer  is  lodg’d  ;  I’ve  track’d  her  to  her  covert."  —  Addison. 

— Base-feathers  on  the  quills  of  a  bird's  wings. 

— pi.  (Zool.)  The  IcAfter  covert.?  {tectrices  primrr)  are  small 
feathers  which  ii»*  in  several  row's  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings  of  birds.  The  greater  coverts  (tectrices  secunder) 
are  the  feathers  that  lie  immediately  over  the  quill- 
feathers  and  the  secondaries.  The  under  coverts  are  the 
feathers  that  line  the  inside  of  the  wings. 

Cov'ert,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Van  Buren  co. 

C’ov'ert,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  ami  tow'iiship  of 
Seneca  co.,  on  Cayuga  Lake,  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Waterloo ; 
pop.  2,238. 

Cov'ert-Baron.  71.  [0.  Fr.  See  Baron.]  {Law.)  Said 
of  a  wife  who  is  under  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

<'ov'^rtly,  adv.  In  private ;  secret ;  closely ;  insidiously. 

CovVrtiioss.  71.  Secrecy;  privacy:  in.sidiousness. 

i’ov'orture,  n.  [Fr.  couvertuT-e.]  Covering;  defence; 
shelter. 

"  Their  ihame  that  sought  vain  covertures."  —  Milton. 
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(J[k7uj.)  The  condition  of  a  woman  during  marriaj:e, 
hccause  she  is  then  under  the  cover,  influence,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  husband. 

Cov'ert-way,  n.  {Fortif.)  See  Coverkd-way. 

Cov^  ^^tat^on«,  in  Vennsylvaniay  a  post-othce  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  CO. 

Covesi'ville,  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  of  Albemarle 
CO.,  abt.  103  m.  \V..\.\V.  of  Hichniottd. 

Covet,  {kuv'e.t,)  V.  a.  [Fr.  emvniter,  from  Lat.  cem,  and 
votumy  from  coueo,  to  vow,  to  wish  for.]  To  wish  for,  or 
seek  after  with  the  whole  desire  of  the  heart;  to  de¬ 
sire  earnestly  to  obtain  ;  to  long  f<»r  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  —  1  Cor.  xll.  31. 

— To  desire  inordinately,  unreasonably,  or  nnlawfully;  to 
thirst,  lust,  or  hanker  after;  to  desire  eagerly  to  oi)tain 
that  which  it  is  unlawful  to  obtain  or  possess:  to  tlesire 
to  obtain  by  unlawful  means  ;  as,  to  covtt  another  man’s 
wife. 

"If it  be  a  sin  to  rovtt  honour. 

I  am  the  most  ofTendiug  man  alive.'  —  Shak$. 

— r.  i.  To  have  an  earnest  desire;  —  generally  preceding 
aft^r  ;  as,  he  coveted  aftnr  money. 

Cov’OtaUle,  a.  That  may  he  coveted  ore;igerly  desired. 

C’ovVter,  n.  One  who  covets. 

Cov'etiii^fly,  adv.  Betokening  an  eagerness  to  un¬ 
lawfully  olitaiu. 

Cov'otivoiioss,  n.  {Fhrtn.')  Acquisitiveness. 

Co%'e'toii,  ill  ir.  Tir^mia,  a  post-ortice  of  Barhour  co. 

Cov'elOllH,  rt.  [Fr.  coMvoifeMJC.]  V«'ry  desirous;  eager 
to  obtain. —  Excessively  eager  to  obtain  and  possess; 
avaricious:  eager  for  gain. 

The  cruel  nation  covetous  of  prey.  ‘  — l>ryden. 

Cov'olously,  adv.  ^Vith  a  stronger  inordinate  desire 
to  oi)tain  and  possess:  eagerly;  avariciously. 

Cov'otoilHiiosH,  n.  Quality  of  being  c<*veious  ;  a  strong 
or  luordin.ite  desire  of  obtaining  or  possessing;  avarice 
or  cupidity;  eagerness  for  gain. 

*•  Kxcess  of  wealth  is  cause  of  covetottsness.'  —  Marlowe. 

Covc^'viH^*,  in  JWwi  }'nrk\  a  post-ofhee  of  Saratoga  co. 

C<>VOy,  {'■  uv'e,)  n.  [Fr.  co?/rcC,  from  courer,  Xu  hatch, 
from  Lat.  to  lie  ittiwn.]  An  old  bird  \\ith  her 

young  ones;  but  gein*rally  used  to  de.signato  a  number 
of  partridges  or  other  g.inie.  It  also,  in  some  countries, 
siguilies  a  cover  for  g:ime. 

Cov'ill,  n.  {Law.)  A  compact  between  two  or  mure 
persons  to  deceive  or  preju«hce  others. 

Cov'iii;?,  n.  [See  Cove.]  (Arch.)  The  exterior  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  building  hej’ond  the  limits 
of  the  ground-plan.  — C.  of  a  Jire-placey  the  vertical 
bilies,  inclining  backwards  and  inwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  reflecting  the  heat. 

Cov^inerton,  in  Alahamn^  a  southern  co.,  bordering  on 
Florida:  area,  1,240  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  theCon- 
emih  and  Yellow-water  rivers.  Surface^  broken  ;  «rw7, 
sandy,  f’e;/.  Andalusia.  4,868. 

in  (Jentgia.,  a  post-village,  rap.  of  New¬ 
ton  co..  abt.  130  ni.  W.  of  Augusta;  /aip.  1,1'Jl. 

Covin;; ton,  in  a  village  of  Washington  co., 

abt.  loo  ni.  S.  of  ^Springfield. 

Ct»vin;;ton,  in  Indiana^  a  po.st-village,  cap.  of  Foun¬ 
tain  CO.,  73  in.  \V.  \.VV.  of  Indianapolis  ;  pop.  1,S8H. 

Covin;;ton«  in  K^nlncf  y,  a  city  of  Kenton  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  ojiposite  Cincinnari,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Licking  Biver,  which  separates  it  from  the  town  of  New¬ 
port.  It  is  well  built,  has  many  factories,  and  may  be 
considereil  as  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  g.  r.  ]*op.  24,505. 

Covinsrioo*  if)  Louisiana^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St. 
Tammany  parish.  45  m.  N.  of  New  Orleans  ;  pojy.  585. 

Covf  n;fton,  in  .^/i.<!l:issipp^,  a  co. ;  area,  about  680  sq. 
m.  It  is  intersected  by  Bmiie  River  ainl  Sun  Creek,  af- 
fineuts  of  Leaf  River.  Soil  sandy.  Cap.  Williamsburg. 
Pop.  4,753. 

Coviti;;'ton,  in  AfiMouvi,  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

Covin;;toti,  in  A'ehruska^a.  post-village,  and  township 
of  Dakota  co. ;  pop.  225. 

C<»viii;itoii«  in  *V.  fhro/ina,  a  post- village  of  Richmond 
CO.,  80  m.  S  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Coviii;;toii,  in  TVi'w  I'or/.*,  a  po.qt-village  and  township 
of  Wyoming  co.,  33  m.  S.W.  of  RocheHter:  pop.  1,1S9. 

Coviii;;ton,  in  a  post-vilbige  of  5iiamj  co.,  on 

Stillwater  Creek,  6  m.  W.  of  Biqua;  j>op.  l,(ilo. 

— A  village  of  Preble  co.,  abt.  IbO  in.  \V.  by  S  of  Cidumbns. 

CoviiiK'toii,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  township  of  Clearfield 
CO. ;  ]>op.  701. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  1,182. 

— A  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Tioga  co. :  pop.  811. 

C’ovilB;;toii,  in  Tennessee,  a  township  and  village,  cap. 
of  Tipton  co.,  200  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  Nashville ;  pop.  2,77*2. 

Covin^'ton,  in  Texas,  a  pust-villageof  Hi!]  co.,  about  13 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Hillsborough. 

Coviii;;toil,  in  Virginia^  a  township,  cap.  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  on  Jackson’s  River,  196  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Rich¬ 
mond ;  pop.  1,268. 

Cov'inous,  Cov'onons,  a.  (Law.)  Collusive;  fraud¬ 
ulent  :  dishonest. 

4'OV<»<lc%  in  Pf/insylrania^  a  post-office  of  Iinliana  co. 

Cow,  n.;  ]>'■  Cjws;  old  pi-  KtvK.  [A.  S.  cu  ;  Kris,  kii ; 
Dll.  koe, ;  OiT.  kuh  ;  0  lii-r.  ku.  kun  ;  SansU.  go.  The  rout 
occurs  in  tiie  Ileh.  to  low.]  {ZmU.)  The  fennile 

of  tlie  liiill,  or  of  file  bovine  genus  of  animals.  See  Ox, 
and  Dairy. 

—A  chimney  covering.  See  Cowl. 

Cow.  r-  a.  [Sweii.  /.  ufra  ;  Icel.  kiiga.  to  force ;  Dan.  kiie. 
probably  allied  to  Sived  -fJoth.  guaf fo.  to  choke,  damp, . 
mortify,  suppress.  See  Choke.]  To  depress  witlifeai. 
to  sink  the  spirits  or  courage  of;  to  oppress  with  habit¬ 
ual  timidity;  to  discourage;  to  disliearten. 

"For  when  men  bv  their  wives  are  cow'd. 

Their  horns  of  course  are  un-lerstood.  —Hndibrcu. 

Cow'itn,  in  Pouisi/lvania,  a  post-office  of  Union  co. 


Cow'nii.  in  Teono.frr,  n  township  of  Franklin  co.,  alit. 
87  in.  8.5. K.  of  Nashville;  ^>p.  1,393. 

CowaiiOMqilcV  I’roek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Pot¬ 
ter  Co.,  tmver.seH  Tioga  co.,  aud  enters  the  Tioga  River 
in  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

l’owaiies€|utJ  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania.,  k  post-office 
of  Tioga  CO, 

Cow'aii^liaii'nook,  in  Pennsylvania.,  a  township  of 
Armstrong  CO. ; /jop  2,246. 

Cow'aii9i»liaii'iK4M*k  <'reek,  in  Pnmsyh'ania,  trav¬ 
erses  Armstrong  co  ,  aud  enters  tlie  Allegliaiiy  River. 

C'on  'ailf^villo.  in  Lower  Canada,  a  village  of  aMissis- 
(juoi  CO.,  about  38  ni.  8.E.  of  St.  John’s. 

CowaiiHvillo,  in  -V.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ri»wan  co.. 
about  100  m.  \V.  by  S,  of  Raleigh. 

i’owailMVillo^  in  VVmovy/raa/a.a  P.O.  of  Armstrong  co. 

C’o%%''ar<k  71.  [O-  Fr.  couard;  It.  codardn,  Irom  coda, 
Lat  conda,  the  tail :  —  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  animals,  when  frigliteiied,  put  the  t.ail  between  the 
legs.]  A  person  who  hudts  courage  to  meet  danger  or 
difficulty;  a  timid  or  pusillaiiimou.s  man;  a  poltroon;  a 
craven ;  a  dastard. 

"  Where  s  the  coward  that  wouM  not  dare 
To  tight  fur  such  u  laud  1  “  —  Scott. 

(Her.)  A  lion  borne  on  a  shield  with  his  tail  depressed 
between  bis  hind  legs. 

—a.  Destitute  of  courage;  dastardly:  timid;  base. 

O  coward  conscience,  how  thou  dost  afflict  me."  •—  Shake. 

— Belonging  to,  or  characterizing,  a  cowanl. 

*•  I  rais'd  the  house  with  Joud  aud  coward  cries." — Skaks. 

— V.  a.  To  frighten ;  to  make  to  appear  cowardly  or  tim¬ 
orous. 

C€>wartli<*e,  (lou'crd-i.s.)  n.  [0.  Fr.  couatv^t.sc.]  Want 
of  courage  to  face  danger  or  difficulty  ;  timidity  ;  inisii- 
laiiimity. 

Cow'ar(llinoK!««  n.  Quality  of  being  cowardly  ;  want 
of  couragi*;  tinion»usiiess ;  cowaidico ;  timidiiy. 

Cow'artlly,  a.  Wanting  courage  to  face  danger;  pu- 
siilaiiimuu.s ;  dastardly:  timid  :  laint-hearteil. 

His  genius  was  poor  and  cownrdly."  —  .fftiron. 

— Befitting  a  coward  ;  proceeding  from  fear;  mean;  base. 

"  I  do  find  it  cowardly  aud  vile." — Shake. 

— adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  coward;  meanly;  basely. 

CowaV^^lon,  in  AVm;  J'or/.',  a  po.st-office  of  Mailison  co. 

C’ow'baiio,  n.  (Bot )  See  Akchemoca  and  CicI'Ta. 

<’o%v'-berry,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Vaccinh  m. 

Cow'’«bir<l.,  n.  (ZoVl.)  Melothms pecoris,  a  N.  American 
binl  of  tlie  Icteridee  or  Blackldrd  family.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  trait  in  its 
character  is  the  unac- 
countaljlo  practice  it 
has  of  dropping  its 
eggs  into  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  instead  of 
building  and  hatching 
fur  itself:  ami  thus 
aliandoiiiiig  its  proge¬ 
ny  to  the  care  and 
mercy  of  strangers. 

Its  length  Is  7  inches; 
breadtli, II inches; tlio  Fig.  700.  —  cow-bird. 
head  and  neck  is  of  a  {Melothrus  pecorie.) 

very  deep  silky  drab; 

the  npjier  part  of  the  breast  a  dark  changeable  violet ; 
the  rest  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  a  considerable  gloss 
of  green  when  exposed  to  a  good  light;  the  tail  is 
slightly  forked;  legs  and  claws,  glossy  black,  strong, 
and  muscular;  iris  of  the  eye,  dark  hazel.  It  inhabits 
tlie  Southern  States,  hut  visits  the  N.  iu  the  summer. 

Cow'-brawl,  n.  (Mas.)  An  old  and  very  celebrated 
Swiss  melody  or  tune.  Rossini  has  introduced  this  air 
with  remarkable  effect  in  the  overture  of  William  Trll. 

C’ow'-catA*lior,  t?.  An  iron  apparatus,  or  frame-work, 
placed  ifi  front  of  a  loconiotive-eugiuo,  ffir  throwing  ob¬ 
structions  off  a  railroad-track,  as  cattle,  Ac. 

Cow  Crook,  in  California,  traverses  Shasta  co.,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Sacramento  River  about  10  m.  below  Shasta  City. 

Cow  Crook,  in  a  township  of  Gallatin  co.  \pop. 

abt.  l.'iOO. 

Cow'clio,  71.  (Bot.)  See  Dammara. 

Cow'olit^k  (or  Cow'uTZ)  Indiana,  a  tribe  inhabit¬ 
ing  Wasliington  Territory,  N.  ot  the  Columbia  River. 

Cow'or,  V.  1.  [Ger.  kauern,  to  cower;  Sw'ed.  and  (Jotli. 
kura.Xa  recline  and  rest  after  the  manner  of  birds; 
Icel.  Awra,  rest ;  akin  to  W.  cwrian,  to  s'lnat,  to  cow'er.] 
To  crouch  ;  to  squat ;  to  sink  by  bending  tlie  knees ;  to 
shrink  through  fear. 

"  Our  dame  siti  eouj'nnt;  o’er  a  kitchen-fire.” — Dryden. 

COWOS,  (kowz,)  a  British  sea-port,  on  tlie  N.  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Lat.  50°  46'  N.,  Lon.  1°  17'  45"  W.  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Medina,  dividing  it  into 
two  towns,  East  and  Ursf  C<>wes.  The  town  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  harbor,  is  much  frequented  for  watering  ships, 
ami  is  the  liead-quarters  of  tlio  Royal  Yacht  Club,  and, 
moreover,  a  place  of  very  fashionable  resort,  nut  only  in 
the  season,  but  for  the  greater  jiart  of  the  year.  Fop. 
7,071. 

Cowe'ta,  in  <r^«r/7ia,  a  W.X.W.  co. ;  area,  aht.  378  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Chattaboocheo 
River,  and  tm  the  E.  by  Line  Creek.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Cedar,  Wahoo,  and  Sandy  creeks.  Surface,  broken  ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  C’u;>.  Newman.  Pop.  15,875. 

i’ow'JmSTO,  77.  [Bot.)  See  Douenns. 

C’ow'-li<*ol,  77.  ((\ioktry.)  A  cow'’8-foot  boiled,  and 
served  with  milk  and  onions. 

C’ow'liord,  77.  A  tender  of  cows. 

Cow'lii^lo,  71.  Tlie  hide  of  a  cow  undressed.  —  Leather 
made  of  the  hide  of  a  cow.  —  A  whip  made  of  a  tiiick; 
thong  of  cowhide.  j 

— V.  a.  To  admiuibter  a  floggingwith  a  cowhide.  I 


Cow'-lionHO,  n.  A  place  for  housing  cows ;  a  byr«. 
See  SHIl>P0?C. 

C’ow'ikeo,  in  Alabama,  a  po.st-office  of  Barbour  co. 
i’owikoe  4'rook,  iu  /l/aWma,  traversing  Barhourco., 
flows  into  the  (diatlalioochee,  iibt.  10  m.  above  Eulaula. 
Cow'fisli,  a.  Timoroii.s  ;  pusillanimous;  cowardly. 

It  is  the  cowUh  terror  of  his  spirit."  —  Shake. 

—m.  (Bot)  Same  as  CowiiAOE.  See  Doucuos. 
<'ow'-it<*li,  77.  (Bot.)  See  Dolichos. 
i’ow'-keepor,  n.  A  dairyman;  one  whoso  vocation 
is  to  keep  cow.s  for  retailing  milk  to  the  public. 

<'owl,  77.  [A.  S.  cngle.,  cugele,  cable;  Lat.  cuculltis ; 
Armor,  kougoul;  W.  cwcwli,  a  cowl,  from  cwgn,  a  knot, 
the  primitive  cowl  being  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  roun<i  the 
head  by  a  knot.]  A  bort  of  hood  worn  by  the  Bernardines 
ami  Benedictines.  Tliey  are  of  tw’o  kinds,  —  the  one 
white  Jiiid  very  large,  wm-n  on  ceremonial  occasions  and 
when  assisting  at  the  office;  tlie  other  black,  and  worn 
on  ordinary  occasions,  in  tho  streets,  &c. 

—A  cap  or  cover  for  a  chimney  which  turns  with  the 
wiml,  used  to  facilitate  tlie  escape  of  .mo/.r.  (Sonielinies 
written  eoic.) — A  wire  cap  covering  the  sDioko-stackof 
a  locomotive  engine.  —  A  vessel  carried  on  a  pole  by  two 
per^on8  for  tbe  transport  of  water. 

C’owlod,  (/tOieW',)  a.  Wearing  a  cowl;  hooded;  cowl- 
shaped  ;  as,  a  cowled  friar. 

n.  One  who  professes  to  cure  the  dis- 
ea.ses  of  cattle. 

Cow'-Ioooiiinsr,  ti.  Art  or  practice  of  curing  distem¬ 
pers  iu  cows. 

<'owlc*»  jSlalion,  In  Alabama,  a  P.O.  of  Macon  co. 
<’Owl<'!»l'vnio,  iu  AV’w  y</rk,  a  P.  0.  of  Wyoming  co. 
i'ow'loy,  Abuaham,  ail  English  poet,  b.  in  London,  1618. 
He  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Milton  and  Dr.  Johnson.  I).  1667. 

Cowley,  Henry  Wellesley.  Lord,  (brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,)  B.  1773;  and  his  son  Henry  Richard, 
Earl  Cowley,  were  successively  for  many  years  British 
amba-ssadors  to  tlio  courts  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Ac.  Tho  Ibr- 
mer  D.  1847. 

Cow'liek,  n.  A  wisp  or  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  the  tem¬ 
ples,  H8  if  licked  by  a  cow. 

Cow^litz,  or  CowLiTSK,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  N. 
W.  CO.,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Columbia  River. 
Traversed  by  the  Cowlitz  River.  Area.  abt.  400  sjj.  m. 
Cap.  Monticello.  Pop.  730.  —  Tbe  Cow'Jitz,  Cow'liUk,  or 
Ono'elitsk  River  joins  the  Columbia  River  about  60  m. 
from  its  mouth. 

— A  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  on  the  Cowlitz  River,  45  ni. 

S.  of  Olympia;  pojr.  aid.  250. 

Cowl'-stalf,  77.  Tlio  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  cowl  is 
supported  between  two  men. 

Cow'lier,  77.  (A’auL)  An  arched  part  of  a  ship's  stern. 
Co*  worker,  ti.  A  co-operator;  one  who  works  jointly 
with  another. 

Cow'*|>arsnii>,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Heracleum. 
4‘owpas'fnr©  Hivor,  in  rir^inia,  joins  Jackson’s 
River  to  form  James  River. 

C'ow'-poa,  77.  A  variety  of  pea,  cultivated  instead  of 
clover,  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States. —  Farm.  Ency. 
t’ow’'|><*ns,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Wallon  co. 

Cow |>© IIS,  in  5.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Spartanburg  district; 
near  it,  on  Jan.  17.  1781,  a  signal  victory  was  gained  by 
the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Morgan,  over  tlie  Kng- 
li.-h  umler  Cul.  'J'arleton. 

C'ow'per,  William,  an  English  poet,  B.  at  Berkhamp- 
steafl,  1731,  was  the  great-nephew  of  the  lonl-chancellur 
CowpiT.  After  completing  his  «*ducation.  Ids  family  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  place  of  clerk  to  the  House  of  Lonls.  but 
his  nervousness  and  constitutional  timi<lity  were  such, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  re.sign  it.  lie  now  fell  into  so  terri¬ 
ble  a  state  of  nervou.s  debility,  tliat  he  was  for  some  time 
placed  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Dr.  Cottmi.  The  skill 
and  humanity  of  that  gentleman  restored  him,  and  he 
retire<i  to  Huntingdon.  Here  he  becjiine  accjuaiiited 
witli  tbe  family  of  the  Unwins:  and  after  Mr.  Unwin  s 
death  he  removed  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  Olney,  Bucks. 
His  natural  melancholy  colored  his  religious  view.s  and 
feelings,  and  he  fell  often  into  the  most  painful  despun- 
dMiicyi  But  although  Ids  mind  was  so  frequently  bent 
down  by  dejection,  he  was  a  very  volnndnons  wTiter. 
In  jiddition  to  translating  Homer,  which  he  did  with 
nmro  mtcuracy  than  I’ope.  if  with  b-ss  i>olj'h.  be  wrote 
The.  Task,  — the  heM  of  all  his  poems.  — and 
a  host  of  smalltT  works;  translated  some  ot  Madame 
Onyon’s  spiritual  songs:  and  his  correspundiuire,  which 
exhibits  1dm  as  one  of  the  most  (*legant  of  English  lett<*r- 
writers,  was  extremely  voluminous.  Towards  the  eb'se 
of  his  life  Ids  gloom  deepene<l  into  absolute  despair, 
fnun  which  he  never  wholly  emergeil.  ami  he  n  in  Ni>r- 
folk,  1800,  four  years  after  his  benevolent  friend,  Mary 


Cow'-pox,  77.  (Afed.)  The  vaccine  diseafle.  The  slight 
febrile  SMiijitoms  that  aftoml  tld.s  artificial  di.^ease  are 
lianlly  of  suflicient  importanco  to  merit  a  notice  In-re. 
See  VAcn NATION. 

Cow'-qnak<N7».(Bo^.)  The  quaking-pass.  ^DeBRiz;. 

Cow'rio,  Cow'ry.  77.  [lliml.  A-a77n.J  A  small  sliell 
useil  in  tho  Eiust  Indies,  as  an  equivalent  for  money, and 
of  fluctuating  valm*.  See  Cypraud-E. 

i'ow'-Hkin,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  O.  of  Douglas  co. 

Cow'Klip<.  n.  [A.  S.  cuslippa  —  cu,  a  cow',  and  lippa,  a 
lip.]\i/uL)  See  Primula.  _  ,  . 

Cow's -Innsworl,  77.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  mulleiu.— 


Johnson. 

Cow'-tree,  77.  (Bot)  SeoBRosiMUM. 

<'ow'-wh<*nl.  n.  {IM.)  See  Melamptrdm. 

<'ox.  V.  A  .iiniiiHitive  form  of  Coxcomb,  (b.) 

<'ox.  Divin,  R.  A,,  a  liistiiiKuiBlied  KnRiisli  painter  of 
laii'iscape  in  water-colors.  B.  at  ifirininglmin,  1793.  lli« 
pictures  of  Oriental  scenery  aro  very  fine.  D.  1859. 
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Cox'cio,  Michaei.,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  b  at 
MfcUlin,  14U7  ;  D  1592.  His  pictures  are  now  rare  aiidi 
valii.-ible.  I 

Coxcomb^  (li'oks'kdm,)  n.  [GocA.A'f  comb.]  The  comb  re-' 
sembliujr  that  of  a  cock,  whicli  licensed  fools  wore  for¬ 
merly  in  their  caps;  also  the  cap  itself. 

“If  thou  wilt  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear  mv  coxcomb  " 

Shakt. 

— The  top  of  the  head. 

“  She  rapt  them  o'  th'  coxcomba  with  a  st\c}t."  —Shaka. 

— A  fop;  a  dandy;  a  vain,  showy  fellow;  a  superficial 
pretender  to  knowledge  or  accojupli.'ihments. 

•'  And  some  made  coxcomba,  nature  meant  b>U  fools.”  —  Pope. 

(Bof.)  See  Cklosia. 

Coxcombical,  Coxcomical,  (kols-korn'ical)  a. 
Foppish;  conceited;  prelenli'Uis ;  after  tlio  manner  of 
H  co.xcomb;  as,  a  coxcombical  fashion. 

Ctix'combry,  n.  The  manners  or  dress  of  a  cox- 
C(»mb;  foppi.shness ;  dandyism. 

('OXCOinical'ity,  n.  Foppishness;  conceit;  cox¬ 
combry. 

Coxcoin'ically,  adv.  In  a  coxcombical  manner. 

Cox  Creek,  in  /Mca,  a  p<)st-t(»wiiship  of  Clayton  co,, 
about  22  m.  S.VV.  of  Prairie  du  Oliien;  pop.  989. 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,  d.  d.,  an  AmertcHn  author,  b. 
in  New  Jersey,  1818.  His  principal  work  is  C/uixtian 
Ballad k{lS-^0).  lie  became  bishop  of  Western  N.  Y.,  1865. 

Coxe,  Tench,  an  American  writer  on  i)oliiical  economy, 
D.  1756.  Among  his  chief  w'orks  are,  Mt'tnoir  on  the 
tivation^  Trade..  a?irf  Manufacture  of  Cotton  (lS09).  ami 
On  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  (18U). 
D.  at  Fhila'ieiphia,  1S24. 

<’Oxe,  William,  an  Etiglish  divine  and  historian,  B  in 
hoiidon,  1747.  Among  his  many  works,  those  Nvhich 
have  maintained  a  standard  reputation  are  the  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  llistory  of  (he  Kings  of  France 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Memoirs  if  the  DiUce 
of  Marlb-rrough,  D.  1828. 

Coxen'dix,  n.  [Lat.]  {Anal.)  The  haunch. 

Cox'iin  River,  in  Brazil,  rises  in  tlie  prov.  of  Matto- 
Crrasso,  and  joins  the  Taqiiari  in  Lat.  18°  24'  S. 

Cox<»ac/kie,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Greene  co.,  about  22  m.  8.  of  Albany  ;  ptrp.  3,829. 

Cox’s  Bar,  in  California,  a  mining-village  of  Trinity 
CO.,  on  the  Trinity  River,  abt.  18  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Weaver- 
ville. 

Cox’s  :ilill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Cox's  !mils,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Gilmer  co. 

Coxswain,  {koks'n,)  n.  {Naut.)  See  Cockswain. 

i'ox'towii,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Cox'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-otlice  of  Pitt  co. 

Coy,  a.  [0.  Fr.  quay ;  Fr.  coi ;  Sp.  quedo,  from  Lat.  quietus.] 
Gentle;  reserved;  shy;  shrinking  fnim  approach  or 
familiarity;  distant;  backward;  modest;  bashful;  as, 
a  coy  demeanor. 

O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uuceriain,  coy.  and  bard  to  please." —5coft. 

— v.a.  To  bestow  a  caress  by  the  hand. 

“While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy."  —Shaks 

— y.n.  To  behave  with  reserve;  to  reject  or  shrink  from 
bonUct  or  familiarity. 

“  What,  coying  It  again  I  "  —Dryden. 

— To  be  backward  and  unwilling ;  to  make  difficulty. 

“  If  he  be  coy'd 

To  bear  Cormlnius  speak,  I  'll  keep  at  boroe.”^£AaA:«. 

Coy'acan,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  Laguna  de  Uxochomilco,  about  10  m.  S.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

Coy'isli,  a.  In  a  coy  manner;  somewhat  coy  or  diffitlent. 

Coyle'villc,  in  Pejmsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Butler  co. 

Coy'ly,  adv.  With  reserve  ;  with  disinclination  to  fa¬ 
miliarity. 

Coyne,  Joseph  Stiriing,  a  popular  English  dramatist, 
B.  1805.  He  was  early  intemled  for  the  b*gal  profession, 
which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  literature  of 
the  stage.  In  1835  he  made  his  as  a  playwright, 

and  from  that  time  forward  poured  lorth  an  almost  in- 
nuinerai)le  snccessimi  of  dramas  and  farces.  Among 
the  more  noticeable  of  these  are.  Presented  at  O/Urt,  Pets 
of  the.  Parterre,,  Did  you  ever  send  your  Wife  to  Cambfr’ 
well,  The.  Tipperary  Legacy,  Pas  de  Fascinati<m,  &c. 
His  popular  farce,  How  to  Settle,  Accounts  with  your 
Laundress,  was  brought  out  upon  both  the  French  and 
the  German  stage.  C.  was  also  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
author  of  The  Scemry  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  I>.  1868. 

Coy'iiess,  H.  Quality  of  being  coy  ;  reserve;  shyness: 
backwardness;  modesty;  bashfulness. 

"  When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyneaa  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  agaiu.  ‘ — Dryden. 

Coyote',  n.  (Z^tol.)  The  Prairie-wolf.  See  Wolf. 

Coyote,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Ellis  co. 

Coy'pii,  CoUM,  n.  {Zobl.)  The  Myopotanvis  coipus  of 
Cuvier,  a  8.  American  rodent  niiimaL  family  Sciurido'. 
It  resembles  the  beaver  in  many  respects,  though  of 
smaller  size.  Its  liead  is  large  and  depressed  ;  ears  small 
and  rounded;  muzzle  painted,  with  long  stiff  whiskers. 
Its  hind  feec  are  webbed,  and  its  habits  are  aquatic;  it 
swims  with  great  ease,  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  burrows  in  the  ground.  Its  tail  is  round,  instead  of 
being  flattened  like  that  of  the  heaver,  and  its  scaly  cov¬ 
ering  is  partly  c'>ncealed  by  scattered  hairs.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 
The  C.  has  two  kinds  of  fur:  long  ruddy  hair,  which 
gives  the  tone  of  color  ;  and  a  brownish  ash-colored  fur 
at  its  base,  which,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  fur  is  known  in  com¬ 
merce  under  tlie  names  of  Racoonda  and  Nutria. 

Coyse'vox,  Antoine,  an  eminent  French  sculptor,  d. 
at  Lyons,  1640,  d.  1720. 

Coys'lrel,  n.  Same  as  Goistrel,  q.  v. 
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Coy'vllle,  in  Kansa.s,  a  po'^t-village  cap.  of  Wilson  co. 
iCoy'za,  n.  {J/ed.)  A  coM  in  the  head,  with  a  running 
I  troiii  the  eyes  and  nose.  See  Cataurh. 

'  Coz,  fi.  A  luiniliar  contraction  of  cousin. 

“  Be  n/erry,  coz.”—Skaka. 

Coz'bi.  a  Midianite  princess,  daugliter  of  Zur,  and  se¬ 
ducer  c»f  the  Israelites,  through  the  wicked  counsels  of 
Balaam. 

Cozoii,  (kuz'n,)  v.a.  [Ger.  kosen,  to  talk,  caress;  0. Ger. 
kbsun,  to  talk,  dispute  :  Mid.  Ger.  kosen.  to  flatter.]  To 
cheat,  defraud,  befool,  deceive,  or  beguile,  as  by  artifice 
or  chicane. 

“  Goring  loved  no  man  bo  well  but  that  he  would  cozen  him,  and 
expoiie  him  to  publio  mirth  for  having  beeu  coxened.”  Clarendon. 

Cozonag'<‘,  (Ari/yn-ej,)  n.  Cheat  ;  trick ;  frumi ;  deceit ; 
artifice:  chicane;  i>ractice  of  cheating. 

“  They  *ay  this  town  Ib  full  of  cozrnaga."—Shaka. 

Coz'enor,  n.  One  who  cheats,  catzens,  or  <l«*rrauds. 

Co'zily,  Co'sily,  a.  Comfortably;  snugly;  ns,  cosily 
asleep. 

Coz’iiinel  IslamU  off  the  c(*ast  of  Yucatan,  Lat.  20° 
35'  N.,  Lon.  86'^  41'  W.  It  is  about  24  m.  iu  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  7  in  widili. 

i’o'zy,  I'o'sy.  4’o'«<»y^  a.  LFr.c<iM.<?^r,  to  chat.]  Snug; 
comfortable;  easy;  contented;  as.  a  ensq  lilile  wife. 

— In  England,  sociable  ;  homely :  domestic  :  tamiliur ;  as,  a 
cosy  ciiat. 

i’r.  An  abbreviation  of  tho  word  Creditor.  (Oppo.sed  to 
Dr.  for  debtor.) 

Crab,  w.  [A.  8.  cra66a;  allied  to  grab  gripe..]  (Zobl.) 
See  Oancek. 

(Bot )  TTie  wild  apple,  sometimes  so  called  from  its 
liarsh  taste. 

(Mcch.)  A  wooden  ai)paratus,  somewhat  like  a  cap¬ 
stan.  hut  not  furnisluMl  with  a  drum-head;  it  isu>ed  fi)r 
similar  purposes,  and  furnished  with  holes  made  to  insert 
the  bars.  —  A  machino  with  three  claws,  used  to  launch 
ships,  to  heave  them  into  dock,  off  the  quay. 

(Astron.)  A  sign  of  the  z«)iliac.  See  Cancer. 

— A  sour,  peevish,  cross-grained,  morose  person. 

To  catch  a  crab.  {Sjyort.)  To  make  a  bad  stroke  in 
rowing  by  allowing  tho  oar  to  miss  its  dij)  in  tlie 
water,  and  iu  so  doing  jerking  tho  rower  hackward.s. 

— r.  a.  To  embitter  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  cause  to  he  provoking 
to;  08,  adversity  crabs  some  natures.  —  To  cudgel  or 
beat  with  a  crab-stick  or  6a{)ling. 

— a.  Rough;  sour;  austere;  harsh  ;  as.  a  crab  vintage. 

Crabbe,  George,  (Ardfe,)  an  English  p«>et,  whose  truth 
to  nature  ami  strength  of  homely  pathos  atone  for  de¬ 
ficiency  in  ideal  elevation,  was  B.  in  1754,  at  Aldhorough, 
in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  collector  of  salt  duties. 
He  went  through  an  apprenticeship  with  a  surgeon,  ami 
for  a  sliort  while  attempted  practice;  hut,  always  at¬ 
tached  to  letters  rather  tlian  business,  he  had  little  suc¬ 
cess,  and  came  to  London  in  1780  to  seek  hU  fortune. 
When  the  failure  of  liis  first  p«)em,  The  Candidate, 
had  reduced  him  to  great  distn-ss.  he  boldly  laid 
his  ca.so  before  Edmund  Burke.  That  great  man  read 
his  manuscripts,  received  him  into  his  house  at  Bea- 
consfield,  and  introduced  him  to  his  friends ;  and  the 
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poem  of  The  Library,  published  oti  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  was  reeeiv»*d  with  great  applause.  lUs  reputa¬ 
tion  was  iucreaseil  l>y  The  Village,  which  ajipeareil  in 
1783;  and  the  publication  of  The  Newspaper,  in  1785, 
closed  tho  first  series  of  his  works.  In  the  meantime, 
orders  having  been  obtained  for  him,  he  becamechaplain 
to  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland,  marricMl  happily,  and  received  in 
succession  several  moderate  preferments.  In  1807  he 
published  The  Parish  Register,  to  which  were  added  Sir 
Eustace  Grey,  and  other  small  poems ;  and  The.  Borough, 
the  most  various  and  energetic  of  Ins  works,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1810.  In  1813,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  lie  wa.s  present(*d  to  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  in 
Wiltshire,  where  lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  quiet 
and  honorable  life.  His  Tales  of  the  Hall  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1819.  D.  1832. 

Crab'becl.  a.  Rtuigh  :  peevish;  austere;  cynical;: — ap¬ 
plied  in  a  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  sense;  as,  a  crabbed 
old  maid. 

— Harsh;  rough;  sour;  unpleasing; — in  relation  to  ma¬ 
terial  things. 

“  A  mao  ...  of  Bwarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue."  Sptnaer. 

— Difficult;  perplexing;  not  easy  to  compreliend. 

*'  Lucretius  hath  chosen  a  subject  naturally  erabbed."~^Dryden. 

Crab'bedly,  adv.  Peevishly;  roughly;  morosely; 
with  perple.xity. 

Crab'bediieHM,  n.  Quality  of  being  crabbed;  rough¬ 
ness;  harshness;  sourness;  peevishness  ;  asperity  ;  dif¬ 
ficulty;  perplexity  ;  as,  crabbedness  of  disposition. 


Crab 'by,  <7.  Sour;  difficult;  unapproachable. 

C'rub'-oaler,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Aoouara. 

Cra'ber,  n.  Tho  water  rat. 

“  Thecormoraot,  and  the  craber,  which  some  call  the  water-rat.” 

Walton. 

Crab'-I’aood,  a.  Having  a  sour  visage  or  perplexed 
countenance. 

Crab'-;;:raHS,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Eleusine. 

Crab'ilf'.n.  {Pal.)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  fos¬ 
sil  crustaceans  of  the  crab  kind.  —  Craig. 

Crab  Or'oliard,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  O.  of  Williamson  co. 

Crab  Br'chard,  in  Kentucky,  a  j>o«t-vil!.  and  twp.  of 
Lincoln  co.,  abt  6i)  in.  8.  by  E.  of  Frankfort ;  pq/;.  2,039. 

Crab  Orchard,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Kay  co. 

Crab  Orchard,  in  Nebraska,  a  P.  0.  of  Jcdin^m  co. 

Crah  Orcharfl,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-ofiice  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. 

<'rah  4^rchard,  in  r7r<7ir??(7,  a  P.  0.  of  Bland  co. 

Cra'bro,  n..  Crabroii'i^la*,  n. p/.  {Ztwl.)  A  genus 
and  family  of  Hymeiiopterous  insects,  popularly  known 
us  Wood-wasps.  .Most  of  the  larger  species  are  marked 
\^ilh  yellow  rings;  the  smaller  are  generally  wholly 
hlaek.  Tliey  are  extremely  active  in  ilieir  movements, 
and  may  l>e  seen  lively  employed,  in  tlie  liottest  sun- 
sliiue,  extracting  nectar  fnun  the  flowers,  or  running 
about  in  search  of  other  insects,  on  which  they  prey. 

Crairs'-ciaws,  C’rab's-cyes,  n.pl.  {Med.)  Differ¬ 
ent  names  tor  the  common  prepared  chalk.  See  Lime. 

C'rab'-trcc,  n.  The  tree  that  bears  crab-apples,  or  wild 
apples,  a.s  the  Malus  6acc/mfa,  Ac. 

Crab  'Free,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-olfice  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co. 

Crab  Tree,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Haywood  co.  - 

Crab'-yaws,  n.  {Med.)  The  name  in  the  W.  Indies 
for  a  kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  edges 
80  hard,  tliat  they  are  difficult  to  cut.  —  Dunglison. 

Cra'cida?,  «.  p/.  {Zobl.)  A  family  of  birds,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  family  pENELOPiD.*.  q.  v. 

Crack,  v.a.  [Du.  AraA*;  Vr.  crac ;  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  break,  rend,  or  burst  into  chinks;  to  break 
partially,  so  as  to  cause  a  fissure;  to  split;  as,  to  crack 
u  porcelain  vase. 

“  Look  to  your  pipes  .  .  .  lest  the  frost  cracA:  them.”— i/brn'mer. 

— To  produce  a  sharp,  abrupt  sound ;  to  snap;  as,  tocracA; 
a  whip. 

“  To  crack  the  voice  of  melody.”  —  O.  W.  Holmta. 

— To  make  crazy  or  deranged  ;  to  weaken  tho  intellect. 

“  He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  crarked."  Roscommon. 

— To  thrust  out;  to  utter  smartly  or  puiigently. 

“  He  takes  his  chirping  point,  he  cracks  bis  jokes.”  — Pope. 

— To])uff;  to  praise  witli  exaggeration; — preceding  up; 
as,  to  crack  up  tho  merits  of  au  article.  (Colloq.) 

— To  break  into  for  a  burglarious  purpose;  as,  to  crack  a 
house.  (Slang.) 

— V.  i.  To  l)ur^t  partially;  to  split;  to  open  in  chinks ;  as, 
to  crack  one's  skull. 

“  By  misfortune  it  cracked  in  the  cooling."  Boyle. 

— To  utter  a  loud  or  sudden  sharp  sound. 

•*  As  loud 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack."  —Shakt. 

— To  break  into  pieces;  to  become  worthless  or  ruined; 
ns,  his  credit  is  cracked. 

—To  ho.ist;  to  swagger;  to  talk  big  or  pompously;  — 
with  of  (Colloq.) 

“  And  Ethiops  o/ their  sweet  complexion  crack."  ^Shaks. 

— n.  The  sharp,  abrupt  sound  which  is  maile  when  a  hard, 
brittle  substance  jiarlially  bursts,  rends,  or  breaks,  or 
when  hard  bodies  come  into  collision,  &c. ;  a  sliarp  or 
loud  souiiil  uttered  suddenly  or  with  vehemence;  a  vio¬ 
lent  report;  a.'j,  the  crack  of  ice. 

“  What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  tb'  crack  of  doom  7  "—Shaka, 

—A  diMuption;  a  chink  or  fissure;  a  narrow  breach;  a 
crevice  ;  a  partial  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  substance ; 
as,  a  crack  in  the  ground. 

“  CoDtusioos.  when  great,  do  usually  produce  a  fissure  or  crack 
of  the  skull.”—  Wiseman. 

— Craziness  of  intellect;  partial  derangement  of  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties;  lunacy  ;  as,  a  crack  in  the  brain. 

— A  crazed  person  ;  one  who  is  insane. 

“  Parliament .  .  .  looks  upon  me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector." 

Addison. 

— That  change  of  tho  voice  which  occurs  at  puberty, 

“  Now  our  voices 

Have  got  the  mannish  crack." — Shaks. 

— Breach  of  chastity;  as,  she  has  a  crack  in  her  reputa¬ 
tion. 

“  I  cannot  believe  this  cracA:  to  be  in  ray  dread  mistress." — Shaks. 

— A  common  harlot;  a  prostitute;  a.s,  a  cracA  on  the  town. 

— A  boast;  a  houn.  e;  a  piece  of  brag. 

“Leasings,  backbitings,  and  vain-glorious  cracAs."— iS)>6n«er. 

— A  forward  lad;  one  with  pertness  and  assumption  of 
language.  —  A.  moment:  an  immediate  space  of  time; 
as,  I  'll  he  there  in  a  crack.  (Vulgar.) 

— .\  horse  famous  for  its  speed ;  as,  a  racing  crack. 

— a.  Something  above  tho  common  in  puintof  excellence; 

as,  a  crack  orator,  a  crack  horse,  a  crack  ship. 
Craok'-braineck  a.  Having  the  intellect  impaired  ; 
crazy. 

“The  ill-grounded  sophisms  of  those  crack-brained  fellows."  Pope. 

C’rack'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  cracks. 

{Pyrotech.)  A  kind  of  firework,  containing  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  tightly  confined  in  thick  rolls  of  paper, 
and  exploding  with  a  loud,  sharp  noi.se. 

“  With  squibs  and  crackers  arm’d  to  throw 
Among  Che  trembling  crowd  below.”— 

— An  idle  boaster ;  a  loud,  swaggering  fellow , 

“  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 

With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  5AaAt. 
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—A  har«l,  thin  biscuit:  as,  si  crachr  with  cheese. 

— A  mean  wiiite  person.  (A  cant  term  used  sometimes  in 
the  Soutliern  Stsites.) 

Cracker's  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Greene  co., 

about  30  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Crack'-henip«  Oack'-ropo,  n.  A  gallows-bird; 
a  msin  deserving  the  gallows;  a  person  destined  to  be 
hanged. 

"  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.  —  Come  hither,  you  rogue."— 

Crackle,  fA*ra/i'/,)  r.  ».  [Rim  of  cruefc.  q.  v.j  To  make 
slight  cracks:  to  make  small  abrupt  noises,  rapidly  or 
frequently  repeated;  as,  to  crachU  paper. 

••  The  unknown  iee 

That  crackte$  underneath  them.”  —  Dryden. 

Crack'Mlljf,  n.  The  making  of  small,  abrupt  cracks  or 
reports,  frequently  repeated;  as,  tho  crackling  of  twigs. 

— The  rind  <»f  roasted  pork. 

— (pL)  A  kind  of  oil-cake,  used  a.s  food  for  dogs. 

Crack'iiol,  n.  [Fr.  craquelin.]  A  hard,  brittle  cake 
or  biscuit. 

“  His  kids,  his  crackneU,  and  his  early  fruit."  —  Spenser. 

Crack'-r«pc,  n.  Same  as  Cr\ck-memp,  7.  r. 

Craok'-Mkiill,  71.  A  crazy  or  heedless  fellow. 

Crack^'iiian,  n.  A  burgiar.  (Kng.  slang.) 

Craco'viaii,  n.  {Gef)g.)  A  native  or  iuliabitant  of 
Cracow. 

— a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  Cracow. 

Cracovieniio,  {A-rff-/'o'i’«-.vdr?,)  n.  (Dancing.)  The 
national  dance  of  the  Polish  peasantry  around  Cracow. 
It  has  rather  a  melancholy  than  lively  melody,  in  J 
time,  and  is  acc<>mpanieil  by  sinking. 

Cracow,  (kra'kn,)  a  city  of  Central  Knrope,  previously 
to  the  17th  century  th  *  metropolis  of  the  kinirdom  of 
Poland  ;  now  comprised  in  the  Austrian  empire.  It  is 
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situate  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Rudawa,  IGG  m.  S  of  Warsaw,  and  ‘200  m. 
N.E.  of  Vienna.  It  has  every  appearance  of  falling 
nipiilly  to  decay.  The  streets  are  crooked,  the  pave¬ 
ments  wretclnsi,  and  tlie  houses,  though  massive  and 
spacious,  are  old,  an«l,  in  many  cases,  in  a  state  of  dilapi¬ 
dation.  In  its  cathe<iral  are  the  tombs  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Polish  kings,  and  the  crown  jewels  were  for¬ 
merly  depositetl  in  it.  llesides  tlie  cathedral,  there  is  a 
castle,  a  university,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory, 
and  a  library  It  is  connected  by  railway  witli  Vienna, 
Berlin,  ami  Warsaw,  /’op.  49,834. — A  tuninlus  to  tlie 
memory  of  Kosciusko,  with  a  height  of  TJO  feet,  stands 
at  about  ‘2  miles  from  the  city.  —  The  republic  of  Cra- 
C‘)W.  of  which  the  above  city  was  the  capital,  embniced 
an  area  of  450  sq.  m.,  witli  a  population  of  abt.  l42.0tK). 
After  an  insurrection,  in  1840,  it  was  incorporated  with 
Austria. 

Cra'oowos,  n.pl.  A  kind  of  boots  with  long  toes,  for¬ 
merly  worn  in  N.  Eur'pe,  and  first  made  at  Cracow  ; — 
whence  the  name. 

Cradle.  (krd'>n^)  n.  [A.  S.  cradeJ,  dim.  of  erfrt.  a  cart, 
a  chariot;  Gael,  creathall :  allied  to  Lat.  craticula,  dim. 
of  cratt^,  wicker  or  hurdle  work.]  A  movable  bed  in 
which  infants  are  rocked.  —  It  is  perhaps  not  a  little 


709. —  CRADLE  OF  HENRY  T. 
(Tower  of  Londoo.) 


curious  to  contract  the  maguificently  artistic  cradles  ex- 1 
hibited  in  any  modern  furniture-store,  with  thecradlej 
of  a  prince  in  tlie  14tb  cenlnry,  represented  in  Fig.  709. 
It  was  made  tor  the  use  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  king  Henry  V. 

“  To  rock  tlie  cradle  of  reposing  age."  —  Pope. 

— State  of  infancy,  or  the  earliest  period  of  life;  as,  Greece 
was  the  cradle,  of  the  arts. 

Trained  even  from  their  cradles  in  arms  and  military  exer¬ 
cises.”  —  Spenser. 

(Ship-building.)  A  frame  placed  under  the  bottfun  of 
a  sliip,  in  onler  to  conduct  her  stemlily  into  tlie  water 
when  she  is  to  be  launched,  at  which  time  it  supports 
her  weight  while  she  slides  «lowu  the  descent  or  sloping 
passage  called  tlie  uuigs,  which  are  for  this  purpose 
daubed  with  soap  or  tallow. 

(Agric.)  scythe  with  a  frame  to  receive  the  grain 
when  it  is  mowi'd. 

(Surg.)  A  Semicircle  of  thin  wood,  use<l  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  contact  of  the  bed-clothes  in  wounds,  fractures, 
&c.  —  Dunglimn. 

(Engraving.)  An  apparatus  employed  in  preparing 
the  plates  lor  mezzo-tinlo  engravings. 

(.Mining.)  .K  wikkUmi  macliiue,  resembling  a  child's 
cradle,  u.sed  by  gobfminers  for  washing  away  the  de¬ 
tritus  of  gold  troni  ores  or  saml. 

— r.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle:  to  rock  in  a  cradle. 

*•  Conveyed  to  earlli,  and  cradled  in  a  tomb  "  —  Dryden. 

— To  foster;  to  nurse  in  infancy;  to  nurture. 

“  .Mo«t  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  ; 

They  learu  iu  suffering  what  they  teach  In  song." — Shelley. 

— To  apply  a  cradle  to  :  as,  to  cradlr  a  ship. 

— To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as  standing  grain. 

— v.  n.  To  lie  or  lodge  iu  a  cradle  :  as,  cradled  gidd-dust. 

ti.  r/.  Coverings  belonging  to  a 

cradle. 

Cra'dlo-holo,  n.  A  gulley  produced  across  a  sleigh- 
track  by  fre«inenr  travel. —  Webster.  ('American.) 
C’ra'Alle-soyltio.  77.  (.-l^rtc.)  A  scythe  with  a  frame  so 
formeti  as  to  cut  grain  ancl  lay  it  in  a  row.  —  Worcester. 
Cra<riili;;:«  n.  'l  he  act  of  applying  a  cradle  to. 

(vl7’c/j.)  The  timber  ribs  iu  arched  ceilings  or  covers 
to  wliich  tlie  laths  are  nailed  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  jdastering.  The  name  is  also  generally  Jipjdied 
to  any  wood  or  iron  substructure  intended  to  receive  an 
external  coating. 

(f'oojierage.)  The  cutting  of  a  ca.*«k  in  halves  length¬ 
wise,  in  order  to  make  it  jiass  a  narrow  passage,  the 
parts  being  afterwanls  united. —  Francis. 

Crafl.  71.  [.K.  S.  crerft ;  Ger.  krafi;  0.  Oer.  Iraft :  Icel, 
kraptr,  power,  strength;  krapta.  to  be  able:  Sansk. 
klrip,  to  be  capable,  to  ncconiplisb  ]  Ability  ;  art ;  dex¬ 
terity;  skill  in  manual  occupation:  a  trade;  a  handi¬ 
craft;  as,  a  brother  of  the  literary  craft. 

— Fraud;  cunning;  duplicity;  artifice;  guile ;  misapplied 
skill  or  dexterity  ;  as,  done  by  nefarious  craft. 

“  And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft."  —  Shaks, 

(Xaut.)  A  generic  name  for  a  ship  or  ships. 

"  Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand,  of  my  own  swift-sailing  craft." 

Mackay. 

Small  craft.  (Xaut.)  The  smaller  class  of  vessels,  as 
slotqis.  schooners,  luggers,  yachts,  &c. 

Craftily,  adv.  In  a  crafty  manner;  artfully;  cun¬ 
ningly. 

Craff'inoss,  n.  Quality  of  being  crafty;  artfulness; 

dext«*rity;  cunning:  artifice;  stratagem 
Craff^'liurg*,  in  rcr/«o7if,  a  post-village  and  townsliip 
of  Orleans  co.,  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hartford;  fwp. 
1,330. 

CraflH'nian,  77. ;  pf.  Craft.smf.n.  An  artificer:  a  me¬ 
chanic;  one  ^killed  in  a  manual  occupation  or  trade. 

•*  The  cunning  craftsman's  hand."  —  Shaks. 
Craf(Hiiia!Ht<^r«  n.  A  person  who  is  skilled  in  his 
craft  or  occupation. 

••  He  is  not  his  craftsmaster,  ho  doth  not  do  it  right.”  —  Shaks. 
Craft 'T.  Having  craft ;  skilful  in  devising  and  pur- 
siiing'i  scheme  or  undertaking;  as,  a  crafty  piece  ol 
work. 

_ dunning;  artful:  wily;  sly  ;  deceitful ;  subtle;  able  in 

deceiving  and  misleading  others  ;  as,  a  crafty  adviser. 
Everybody  is  shy  and  distrustful  of  crafty  men."  —  Locke. 
Craff,  71.  [Gael,  creng ;  W.  carreg,  ernig,  a  rock ;  Ir. 
creagh ;  probably  from  the  root  of  Gr.  rhegnnb^  to 
break.]  A  steep,  nigged  rock  ;  a  rough  broken  rock,  or 
point  of  rock. 

“Clifts  of  burning  crags,  and  Are  and  smoke."  —  Fairfax. 
(Genl.)  Gravel  or  sand  mixed  with  shells. 

_ n.  [Ger.  kragen,  the  neck.]  The  neck  of  the  human 

body. 

_ Tlie  thinner  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton.  (Sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  srrag.) 

<'ras‘'tfO«l,  a.  Full  of  crags  or  broken  rocks;  rough; 
rugged  :  as,  a  cragged  hill. 

i’ratf'ff^^lnoss*  n.  State  of  abounding  with  crags  or 
jutting  pointed  rocks. 

Craft  'ff  iiioss*  7i.  State  or  condition  of  being  craggy. 
CraS'Vy^  crags;  abounding  with  projecting 

I  peunts  of  rocks  ;  as,  a  craggy  cliff. 

Crai;4,  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  and  township  of  Switz- 
I  erland  co. ;  pop.  1,843. 

in  Virginia,  a  S.IV.  central  co.  It  is  intersected 
hv  the  sources  of  Craig’s  Creek,  from  which  it  takes  its 
natne.  The  surface  is  mountainous :  hut  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  generally  fertile.  Cap.  New  Castle.  Fop. 
2,942. 

Craijjr'lioacl,  in  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  950 

sq.  Ill.  It  is  intersected  by  St.  Francis,  Angiiille,  and 
Cache  rivers,  the  former  of  which  here  expands  into  a 


lake.  Surface  level,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Jonesborougli.  Ftp.  4,577. 

Craijf's  <‘re<*U,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Giles  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  coH..  and  enters  the  James  River  in  Botetourt  co. 

.HillM,  in  Virginia,  a  1*.  O.  of  Washington  eo. 
in  X.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ga.stun  co. 

C'rni^'Mvillo,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-office  ofOnmge  co. 

i’rai^'sville,  in  Fennsyh'xnna,  a  village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  CO.,  about  .50  Ill.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

<'rai;;MVillo.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.O.  of  Lancaster  dist. 

Crai$;;M%'illp,  in  Virginia,  a  jiost-village  of  Augusta 
CO.,  about  ‘Si  m.  W.S.W.  of  Staunton. 

C'rail,an  ancient  royal  burgh,  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
in  FilcHliire.  on  the  North  Sea,  9  m.  S.L.  of  St.  A  ndrew's. 
It  wa.s  lormerly  a  place  of  importance,  but  is  now  much 
(lecaved.  A  considerable  fishing-trade  is  still  carried  on. 
ropf2,\‘Si. 

<'rail.  n.  See  Crefl. 

C'rain'si  C'rooK,  in  X.  Oirolwa.  a  P.  0.  of  Moore  co. 

i'raKe,  n.  (Zoi'd.)  The  Corn-crake,  or  Land  rail  (tVex 
jiratensi^),  family  Fallidiv,  is  very  similar  to  the  Water- 
r.iil,  is  fond  of  woody  places,  and  high  herbage  or  corn* 
tieUKs  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  or  marshy  places,  where 
it  breeds;  making  its  nest  of  a  few’  dry  plants,  put  care- 
b'ssly  together,  and  laying  ten  or  twelve  eggs  of  a  dull 
white,  marked  with  rust-color  spots.  Its  note  (crek- 
crek-crek),  rapidly  repeated,  has  been  compared  to  tlie 
noise  made  bydriivxing  a  finger  along  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  It  is  a  bird  of  Europe,  accidental  in  tlie  U.  S. 

CraKe'-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Emcetrlm. 

Cram,  n.  A  cant  term  used  at  the  Kiiglisb  universities 
to  denote  all  desultory  knowledge  jx-rtaining  to  clas¬ 
sical  matters  other  than  that  acquired  by  composition 
and  translation. 

(Manf.)  In  w  caving,  a  warp  of  more  than  two  threads. 

— r.  a.  [A.S.  crommiun  ;  iJu.  A7’a77J7«^'7i,  to  cramp  ;  Icel. 
krani,  to  heat  Miiall;  Swod.  and  Goth,  krama,  to  press 
together;  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  ra/w.)  To 
thrust  in  by  force  ;  to  press  or  drive,  particularly  in  fill¬ 
ing  or  thrusting  one  thing  into  anotlier;  to  crowd  ;  to 
stuff;  to  fill  to  superfluity;  as,  to  cra/a  a  theatre  with 
people.  (Often  preceding  up.) 

“  As  much  love  in  rhyme, 

As  would  be  cramm'd  up  iu  a  sheet  of  paper.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  fill  witli  food  to  satiety  ;  to  stuff  to  repletion. 

“  Swinish  gluttony  .  .  .  crams,  and  blasphemes  bis  feeder." 

A/ilton. 

— To  qualify  for  examination  by  a  special  course  of  study. 
(Used  at  the  English  iiiiivorHities.) 

— V.  i.  To  gorge  ;  to  stuff:  to  eat  greedily,  or  to  repletion. 

“  The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  damns. 

Scolds  with  her  maid,  or  with  her  chaplain  crams."  ^  Pope. 

— To  prepare  for  public  examination  by  an  undigested  and 
hasty  curriculum  of  study.  (Eng  Uiiiv.) 

Crambe.  n.  [Gr.  and  Lat..  cab¬ 
bage.]  (Bot.  and  Hort.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Brassicacece,  allied  to 
the  genus  Brassica  or  Cabbage  tribe. 

Tlie  species  C.  maritima,  or  Sea- 
kale.  which  grows  wild  on  tlie  sandy 
sea-shores  of  N.  Europe,  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  like  asparagus,  under  a 
covering  wliicli  shields  it  from  the 
action  of  light.  In  the  wild  state 
the  jilant  is  very  acrid;  but  when 
blanched  by  the  art  of  the  gai*dener, 
the  stem  and  Icaf-stalk.s  form  a  »leli- 
cions  vegetable,  wliicIi  is  preferred 
by  many  to  asparagus. 

C'ram^bo.  n.  [Probably  from  cram.] 

A  cramming  or  crowding  of  rhymes  Fig.lMi. — 8E.\-k.\le. 
together.  (Crambe  maritima.) 

“  His  similes  in  order  net, 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get."  —  Sirift. 

(Games.)  A  jihiy  in  which  one  person  gives  a  word, 
and  tlie  parties  conteiul  who  can  find  most  rhymes  to  it. 

C'ranioi'sie,  <’raiiiol'«y',  77.  [Fr.]  Crimson;  as,  a 
cramoisie  doublet.  —  Scott. 

Cramp,  71.  [A.  S. /.ramma  ;  D.  kramp;  Pan.  kravipe; 

Swed.  and  Goth.  Aram/>c ;  Fr.  crampon;  Ger.  hrampf, 
allied  to  grimmen,  to  gripe,  and  kripen,  to  crumple;  It. 
granfo,  a  contracting  or  drawing  together;  3ansk.  root 
grahh,  to  seize.]  Restriction  ;  restraint ;  limit ;  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

“  A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind."  —  L' Estrange. 

(Building.)  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving 
to  hold  together  pieces  of  timber,  stones,  Ac. 

(Mech.)  A  short  bar  of  iron,  with  its  ends  bent  so  as 
to  form  three  siiles  of  a  parallelogram  ;  at  one  end  a  set 
screw  i,s  insertiMl,  so  that  two  ideecs  of  metal,  being 
placed  between,  can  be  held  firmly  togetlier  by  the  screw. 

(Med.)  All  irregular  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  whole  or  different  parts  of  the  body,  caus¬ 
ing  most  severe  pain  by  tlie  knotty  and  hanlened  state 
into  which  their  fibres  are  contracted.  Though  C.  may 
involve  tlio  greater  number  of  the  muscles  at  once,  the 
parts  most  generally  iiftecteil  are  those  of  the  teet,  legs, 
thighs,  abdomen,  and  arms.  The  cause  sometimes  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  8udd«*n  application  of  cold  to  the  heated 
body,  damp  sheets,  wet  feet,  or  wet  clothes;  the  irrita¬ 
tion  produced  nn  the  nervous  system  by  the  absorption 
of  lead,  arsenic,  or  other  mineral  poi.^ons,  and  the  ex¬ 
haustion  on  long-continueil  evacuations,  as  in  cholera ; 
from  the  specific  action  of  some  animal  riVux,  as  in  the 
bite  of  venomous  reptiles,  and  in  bathing,  from  coming 
in  contact  with  cold  springs,  and  a  too  lengthened  stay 
in  the  water.  In  general,  C.  is  readily  removed  by  a 
forcible  exertion  of  the  antagonist  muscles,  so  as  to 
overcome  the  spasmodic  contraction,  or  by  friction  and 
warmth.  V.  of  the  stewnach  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
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exteinal  and  internal  use  of  stimulants,  and  liy  opium, 
ether,  and  other  antispasmodica.  —  See  Spasms. 

— r.  a.  To  contract;  to  draw,  bind,  fasten,  or  hold  to¬ 
gether;  to  ettnstrain;  to  confine  within  limits;  to  re¬ 
strain;  to  liinder  from  action  or  expansion. 

“  Th'  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold.”  —  Thonuon. 

—To  hold  or  fasten  with  a  cramp-iron. 

— To  fix  by  a  cramp;  as,  to  cramp  the  leg  of  a  boot. 

—To  pain  or  affect  with  spasms  or  cramp. 

The  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd.”  — •  Dryden. 

— a.  Difficult;  knotty;  as,  a  cram;;  syllogism. 

Cramp'-fisli,  n.  {Z<h}1)  See  Torpedo. 

Crasnp'*iroii«  n.  (Mrch.)  See  Cramp. 

Cmiii'pit^  n.  The  chape  or  piece  of  metal  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ol  a  sword ;  a  chape. 

Crampaiice',  n.  [Fr.j  (^er.)  A  cross  with  a  cramp  at 
e^ich  eiicl. 

Crampoon^^ [Fr.cram^u.]  Sharp-pointed,iron 
fastenings  fixed  to  the  shoes  of  soldiers,  to  enal'le  them 
to  kee|i  a  foothold  when  engaged  in  climbing  a  glacis 
preparatory  to  carrying  a  fort  by  assault. 

— Large  iron  hooks  resembling  double-calipers,  used  for 
raising  heavy  weiglits,  its  blocks  of  stone,  Ac. 

Cratnp'-riii(^,  n.  A  ring  popularly  supposed  in  olden 
times  to  possess  the  virtue  of  curing  cramp,  by  reason 
of  its  undergoing  consecration  on  Good  Friday. 

Cramp's  Corner,  in  xYcw  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of 
Carrol  co. 

Cramp'toil'19  Pass,  in  3fart/land,  a  locality  near 
Burkittsville.  A  smart  skirmish  took  place  here,  Sept. 
14,  1862,  between  a  dct:«chment  of  Union  troops  umler 
Gen.  Franklin,  and  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen. 
Cobb,  in  which,  after  an  action  of  several  hours’  dura¬ 
tion,  the  latter  retreated  with  a  loss  of  about  600  men. 
The  national  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  5;13  men. 

Crmnp’y,  a.  Troubled  with  cramp  or  spasms. 

— Presenting  an  appearance  of  cramps;  as,  a  crampy 
surface  of  country. 

CrRn,  n.  (Scot.)  A  measure  of  fish;  as,  a  cran  of  her¬ 
rings.  (Peculiar  to  Scotland.) 

Craiiacli.  Lucas,  (kran'ak,)  a  German  painter,  b.  at 
Cranach,  near  Bamberg,  1472,  and  called  after  tlie  place 
of  his  birth,  but  whose  family  name  was  Sunder,  ile 
excelle«i  in  portraits  ami  altar-pieces,  the  principal  of 
these  last  being  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  church  of  Wei¬ 
mar.  lie  was  court-painter  to  three  electors  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  John  the  Constant,  ami  Jolin  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Magnanimous.  He  was  also  the  friend  of 
Luther,  and  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  marriage  of  the  great  reformer  with  Catha¬ 
rine  Bora.  1).  at  Weimar,  1553. 

«•  [L.  Lut.  cranagium.^  Dues  pai«l  for  the 
use  of  a  crane  at  the  loading  and  ilischarging  of  ships. 

— Lilierty  to  use  a  crane  for  the  ubove-uann-d  purpoM.s. 

Craa'berry,  n.  kranheere  ]  (/*;LjSee Oxycoccus. 

Craii'berry,  in  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.K.  of  Caimlen. 

Crati'bcrry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

—A  township  of  Crawford  co;  pop.  1.281. 

Cranberry,  in  Pcniisyhania,  a  township  of  Butler  co.  ; 
pop.  945. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Venango  co. ;  pop. 
2,3di . 

Cranberry  Brook,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Mill¬ 
stone  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Princeton. 

Cranberry  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Fulton  CO. 

Cranberry  lilies,  in  Mai-ne.,  a  P  0.  of  Hancock  co. 

Cranberry  Lake,  in  xVeuj  York,  in  the  S.  part  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.  It  is  the  source  of  Oswegatchie  River. 
Length  abt.  7  m. 

Cranberry  Plains,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

Cranberry  Prairie,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Cranberry  Summit,  in  \V.  Virginia,  a  village  of 
Pre.stoii  CO.,  243  m.  W.  of  B;tltimore. 

Craii'brook,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  13  m.  S.  of 
Maidstone;  pop  4,500. 

Craiieti,  v.  a.  See  Craunch. 

Craii'tlall,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lorain  co, 

Cra^n  (lairs  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
M'ashington  co. 

Crane,  n.  f  A.  S.  cornocA,  cran;  Ger.  ArranicA;  0.  Ger. 
kranuh;  Gr.  ge.ranos ;  Lat.  grus,  gruis ;  W.  garan,  a 
shank,  a  crane,  from  gar,  a  leg.]  {Mech.)  The  name  of 
machines  used  for  raising  heavy  bodies  in  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  direction.  They  are  of  various  forms,  suitable  for 
almost  any  purpose,  and  to  most  of  them  are  adapted 
two  or  more  wheels  with  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  power  at  the  expense  of  time.  The  small  wheel 
is  turned  by  a  windlass,  and  turns  the  larger  one  very 
6b»wly,  but  with  great  power.  The  common  warehouse 
or  cellar  C.  is  generally  an  iron  frame  witli  two  pulleys, 
wliich  are  usually  inside  the  warehouse,  while  the  C.  is 
outside  to  raise  goods  from  carts,  Ac.,  into  the  floors 
above.  C.  at  the  .sides  of  canaU  or  rivers,  for  landing 
goods,  are  sometimes  made  with  a  heavy  stone  placed  to 
biilance  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  C  What  is  called 
thejii  C.  is  often  “  rigged”  up  on  shipboard,  for  sliip- 
ping  and  unshipping  g<»od8.  C.  for  very  heavy  purposes 
have  been  made  upon  the  tubular  principle,  and  consist 
of  iron  plates  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  a  hollow- 
curved  C.  similar  to  the  hollow  girders  used  in  bridges. 
Where  goods  liave  to  be  brought  from  one  particular 
spot  to  another,  the  swing  C.  is  used.  Among  C.  may 
be  named  the  liydrauiic-lift ;  this  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  hydraulic  press,  only  applied  in  a  different  manner, 
and  is  u.sed  to  lift  very  heavy  weights  but  short  dis¬ 
tances,  jis  for  raising  heavy  goods  on  to  railway 
trucks,  Ac. 


_ A  curved  pipe  for  drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cask;  a 

siphon. 

{Zool )  Sec  Gruid.4). 

—pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  iron  or  timber  on  the  sides  of  a 
ship,  used  to  stow  lioats  or  spars  upon. —  Dana. 

-r.  a.  To  bridle;  to  raise  one's  head  loftily;  —  preceding 
vp;  as,  the  lady  craned  up  her  neck  with  disdain. 
C’rjitio.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Defiance  co. 

— post-township  of  Paulding  co. ;  pop.  1,686. 

—A  township  of  Wyandot  co.;  petp.  3,876. 

C’riiiic^  C'r(*(‘k,  in  Io>va,  a  jiosl-office  of  Howard  co. 
Crane  Creek,  in  M'ssouri.  a  village  of  Barry  co.,  abt. 

150  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  poj;.  527. 
i'raiie  Creek,  iu  K  Carolina,  traverses  Richland  dist., 
and  enters  Broatl  River  a  few  miles  above  Columbia. 
<’rane-lly,  n.  {Zooi.)  See  Tirula. 

Crane  Kiver,  iu  Arkansas,  traverses  Arkansas  co.,  and 
enters  White  River. 

Crane*s'-bill,  n.  {Bot.)  »See  Geranium. 

{l^urg.)  A  pair  of  pincers  terminating  iu  apoint,  used 
by  surgeons. 

CraneN  Forg^e,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Assumption  par. 
Crane's  Itun.  in  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

Crane's  'I'owii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Wyandot  co.,  70 
III.  N.N.W.  of  C<»lumbus. 

Crane's  '\'illa|g‘e,  or  Cranesville,  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  ol  Montgomery  co.,  13  ni.  from  Schenectady. 
Cranes'ville,  in  N^ew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Uniiui  co. 
Cranes'ville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Erie  co., 
al't.  25  m  S.V\ .  of  Firie. 

Cranesville,  in  Tennessee.  See  Crain.sville. 
<’ranesville,  in  lU.  riV^fm'a,  a  post-village  of  Preston 
CO.,  abt.  250  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

<’rane'ville,  in  iriscon«i/i,  a  village  of  Marquette  co. 
Cran'ey,  in  \V.  rir^iwta.  a  i»o8t-office  of  Wyoming  co. 
Cra'nial,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  like,  a  cranium,  or  skull. 
<’rani(»$?'nomy,  n.  [Gr.  kranion,  and  gnomai,  to 
know.]  Cranitdogy. 

Craiiiolo^'ioal,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  crani- 
ology. 

Craniol'og;ist,  n.  One  versed  in  craniology ;  a  phre¬ 
nologist. 

Crauiol'og'y,  ti.  [Gr. /i-ranion,  ami /05'05.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  tlie  cranium  or  skull;  Phrenoi.ogy,  q.  v. 
Cranioiii'eter,  ti.  [Gr.  ArawiVm.  and  An  in¬ 

strument  used  for  measuring  the  skulls  of  animals. 
Oanioniet'rieal,  a.  Belonging  to  craniometry. 
Craiiioni  etry.  n.  Art  or  practice  of  measuring  the 
skulls  of  animals. 

Craiiios’copist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  cranioscopy 
Craiiios'copy,  n.  [Gr.  kranion,  and  sknpein.  to  view.] 
Examination  of  the  cranium;  (ho  science  wliich  relates 
to  the  insjiection  of  skulls. 

Cra'nluin,  w.  [Gr.  hranxon,  allied  to  lara,  karenon, 
the  head:  Sansk.  kyr,  the  skull;  Fr.  crane.]  (Anat.) 
The  skull  of  an  animal;  the  agglomeration  of  bones 
which  enclose  the  brain. — See  Skull. 

Crank,  v.  [D.  krinke.l,  a  curve,  from  krinkeJen,  to  bend, 
to  crook.]  A  winding  or  twisting;  anything  bent  or 
turned,  as  of  a  passage. 

“  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  rour  blood. 

And  through  the  cranAs  and  oPTicea  of  man.”  —  Shak$. 

— A  sort  of  fanciful  pun  or  conceit. 

“Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.”  —  ifi'f ion. 
Crank,?!.  A  rigid  arm  fixed  at  one  extremity  on  a 
shaft  perpemilculur  to  its  own  axis,  and  receiving  at  the 
other  an  alterna¬ 
tive  impulse 
which  causes  it 
to  revolve  in  a 
circle.  It  is  the 
nmst  usual  mode 
of  converting  al¬ 
ternative,  circu¬ 
lar,  or  rectilinear 
motions  into  con¬ 
tinuous  circular 
motion,  or  vice 
versa:  and  for 
this  purpo^e  the 
crank  requires  to 
be  connected 
with  the  prime 
mover  by  a  chord 
or  a  rigid  rod.  In  building  operations,  it  is  used  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  bell-wires,  or  other 
similar  works. 

— An  iron  brace,  used  for  various  purposes. 

— a.  [0.  Ger.  and  D.  krank,  weak:  allied  to  A.  S.  crang, 
dead,  and  crangan,  to  submit,  to  die.]  Healthy;  spright¬ 
ly;  lively;  h^i^U.  —  {Naut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  b  - cra?iA% 
when,  by  the  form  of  the  construction,  or  by  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tmllast  or  cargo,  or  by  being  loaded 
too  much  above,  it  is  incapable  of  carrying  sail  without 
being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  oversetting. 

:  Craiik'*axl(*,  n.  (Mrch.)  The  driving  axle  connected 
to  the  piston-rods  of  a  bxiomotivc-eiigine. 
Crank'-I>ir(l,  n.  (Zool.)  Asmall  species  of  woodpecker. 
Crailkod,  (kn/nkt.)  a.  Having  a  crank. 

I’ran'kio,  r.  1.  To  run  in  and  out,  or  in  flexures  and 
wimlings. 

— V.  a.  To  crank  into  unequal  surfaces;  to  crinkle;  to 
break  into  angles. 

— ?i.  A  crinkle;  an  inequality;  an  angular  prominence. 
Crank'iiesM,  ?i.  Health;  vigor;  sprigbtliness. 

{Naut.)  Liability  tc»  careen  over,  as  a  ship. 
C’raiik^-piii,  n.  (.\Pch.)  The  cylindrii  al  jnece  joining 
tlie  ends  of  the  crank  arms,  and  attached  to  the  connect¬ 
ing  rod,  or.  in  vibrating  engines,  to  the  pi.ston-rod :  if 
the  crank  has  only  one  arm,  the  pin  projects  from  the 
end  of  it. 


Crank'y  a.  Weak  in  intellect;  as,  a  cranky  person. 
(Uolhxi.; 

Craii'incr,  Thomas,  Arcbbislmp  of  Canterbury,  b.  at 
Aslactou,  Nottingbamsliire,  1489.  The  opinion  which 
he  gave  on  tlie  question  of  Henry  VIII, 'a  divorce  from 
his  first  wife,  Catliarine  of  Arragon,  recommended  him 
to  that  monarch,  wlio  employed  him  to  vinilicale  the 
measure,  and  sent  him,  in  1530,  with  other  einoys.  to 
uiainlain  his  view  betore  the  pope.  He  took  with  him 
the  opinions  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  loreigu 
universities  in  favor  of  the  same  view.  His  mission  was 
fruitless.  On  his  way  home,  C.  vi^ited  Germany,  and  at 
Murnberg  married  a  niece  of  Osiander.  After  Ins  return 
lie  was  raiseil  by  pa])ul  bull  to  the  arclibishoprii;  of  Cau- 
terbury,  in  which  office  he  zealously  jiromoteiFllie  cause 
of  tlie  Reformation.  Tbroiigh  his  means  the  Bible  was 
translated  and  read  in  cburclies;  and  lie  greatly  aided  in 
suppressing  tlie  monastic  institutions.  A  few  weiks 
alter  his  ai>pointment  he  pronounced,  in  aCourt  held  at 
Dunstable,  the  sejitence  ol  ilivorce  of  Catliarine,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  In  1536, 
when  Anne  Boleyn  was  destined  to  lose  her  n*putation 
and  lier  life,  C.  meanly  stooped  to  promote  the  sentence 
of  divorce.  This  and  other  compliances  with  the  mon¬ 
arch's  will  insured  him  the  gratitude  of  Henry,  \^ho 
upheld  him  in  all  his  contests  with  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
others  who  accused  him  of  heresy  and  faction.  By 
Henry's  will  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  le- 
gency  to  Edward  VI.:  and  as  the  young  king  was 
brought  up  chiefly  umler  the  archbishop's  cure,  it  en- 
tibled  him  to  furtlier  the  objects  of  the  Reformation  in  a 
regular  ami  consistent 
the  homilies,  articles 
of  religion,  Ac.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  was  committtMl  to 
the  Tower,  along  with 
Latimer  and  Ridley. 

In  March,  1654,  they 
were  removed  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  confined 
there  iu  the  common 
prison,  called  the  Bo- 
cardo.  Latimer  and 
Ridley  bore  their 
ciuel  fate  with  mag- 
nanimoi|>  courage; 
but  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  C.  tempo- 
raril  V  gave  way  umler 
the  severity  of  hi.s  suf¬ 
ferings.  He  was  in¬ 
duced,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  to  sign 
no  fewer  than  six  recantations;  but  his  enemies  were 
determined  to  be  satisfied  by  nothing  short  of  bis  death. 
On  the  21st  March.  1556,  he  suffereil  martyrdom,  as  his 
fellow-reformers  had  ilone,  opposite  Baliol  College.  HU 
courage  returned  at  the  end,  and  lie  die<l  protesting  his 
repentance  for  his  unworthy  weakness  in  chaiming  his 
faith,  and  showing  an  unexpected  fortitude  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  “C.  was  at  once,”  says  Macaulay,  “a  di¬ 
vine  and  a  courtier.’’  and  tlie  attempted  combination  of 
the  two  characters  created  those  inconsistencies  which 
shaded  the  purity  of  bis  life. 

Crannied*  {kran'nid,)  a.  Having  crannies,  rents, 
chinks,  or  fissures. 

“  A  wait .  .  .  that  had  io  It  a  crannied  bole  or  chink.” — Shaks. 

Crannog'es.  {krdn-noags*.)  a  term  ajiplied  to  tlie  lake- 
dwellings  and  fortified  islands  of  the  ancient  Celts. 
Although  dwellings  of  this  kind,  on  Lake  Pra.sias, 
in  Macedonia,  were  described  by  Herodotus,  (Book  V., 
cliaji.  16,)  the  subject  did  not  attract  much  attention 
until  vestiges  of  similar  erections,  much  resembling  tli© 
water-dwellings  of  the  natives  of  Borneo,  were  discovered 
in  1839,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Ireland,  by  Mr.  M’.  R. 
M’ilde.  From  that  time,  C.  have  been  found  in  most  towns 
of  Ireland  and  Sc<»tland,  in  Switzerland,  Savoy.  Vi»per 
Italy.  Pru.ssia,  D<uiniark.  Ac  For  some  time  it  was  a 
mania,  succeeding  to  the  mania  of  the  Btnnan  camps,  and 
we  believe  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  an  European  uiiliquary  not  being  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  at  least  one  (\ 

Crail'iiy*  ??.  [Fr.  cran;  Lat.  creva  ;  Arm.  kran,  an  in¬ 
cision,  a  notch  ;  Heb.  kur,  to  dig,  to  pierce:  Sansk.  k^hur, 
to  dig.  to  8j)lit.]  A  <-left ;  a  rent ;  any  small,  narrow  open¬ 
ing,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  iu  a  wall  or  other  sub¬ 
stance. 

“  And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about. 

To  Hud  a  cranny  to  come  out.”  —  Hudihras. 

— A  hole;  a-corner;  a  secret,  retired  place. 

“  tVe  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light. 

Ill  every  cranny  but  the  right.”  —  Cowper. 

{}fnnf.)  In  glass-making,  an  apparatus  for  fashioning 
and  fixing  the  necks  of  glasses. 

— a.  Same  a.s  Crank,  q.  r. 

— r.  71.  To  form  crannies,  or  crevices.  —  To  frequent  cran¬ 
nies*;  as,  “The  crannying  wind.” —  Byron. 

Craii^'toii*  in  Rhttde  Island,  a  township  of  Providence 
co.,  containing  mamifactnries  of  cotton  goods,  prints, 
machinery’,  Ac.  pop.  4,8*22. 

Cranla'ra.  n.  [Gael.]  See  Fiery  Cross. 

Cra'onne.  a  tow’n  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aisne,  12  m. 
S.K.  of  Laun  ;  p/qj.  1,000.  —  Here,  iu  1814,  Napoleon  I. 
routed  the  Prussians. 

Crap'audinc*  a.  {Arch.)  Applied  to  a  door  turning 
on  pivots. 

— ?i.  {Farriery.)  An  nicer  on  a  horse’s  coronet.  Webster, 

<'rai><>.  n.  [Fr.  crepe,  for  crespe;  Lat.  crispus,  crisp.] 
{Manuf.)  A  thin  stuff,  loosely  w’oven,  of  which  the 
dress  of  the  clergy  is  sometimes  made;  it  is  also  used 


Fig.  711. 

1,  stogie  craok  ;  2.  deiible  crank ;  3,  bell 
crank. 


manner,  by  framing  the  liturgy, 


Fig.  712.  —  CRANMER. 
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for  mourning  purposes.  C.  is  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  i 
and  twi8tc*«i  on  the  mill,  and  woven  without  cros&ing.  | 
Crapes  are  either  craped^  that  is,  crisited,  or  smooth  ; 
they  are  all  dyed  raw. 

— u.  a.  To  curl ;  to  form  into  ringlets  or  tresses ;  as,  to 
crap^  the  hair. 

n.  Codfish  salted  and  smoke-dried. 
I’rap'uel,  n.  See  Grkp.nel. 

Crfi|>'uleiit«  Crap  ulous,  a.  Overpowered  by 
liquor;  sick  from  intemperance. 

Crap'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  crape. 

Cra  ry's  3111151$,  in  Sew  York^  a  post-oflice  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  CO. 

Crash,  r.n.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  the 
sound  caused  by  the  act  of  cnishing;  to  make  the  loud, 
clattering,  and  multifarious  sound  of  many  things  fulU 
ingund  breaking  at  once. 

*•  There  shall  be  a  great  ertufting  from  the  hills.”— Zri>A.  i.  10. 

— r.a.  To  crush;  to  break:  to  dash  to  pieces;  to  bruise; 
to  crack,  (o.) 

1  pray  you,  come  and  crash  a  cop  of  wine." 

Shahs. 

— The  sound  produced  by  the  act  of  crushing ;  llie  loud 
mingled  sound  of  many  tilings  falling  and  breaking  at 
once  ;  ns.  a  crash  of  crockery. 

—[Lilt.  crtt5«u.v.J  A  kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth. 

Cra'sis,  n.  [Or.  krasis.  from  lerao,  kerannumi.  to  mix, 
to  temper.]  {Med  )  A  due  mixture  of  tlie  ctuistituents 
of  a  fliii<l:  as,  the  crasts  of  the  Mood.  huim>rs,  &c. — Also 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  constitution,  tem¬ 
perament,  &c. 

(Gram.)  A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one,  as 
nil  for  nihil. 

Crass,  a.  [Lat.  cr/»s.'?u.t.]  Gross ;  crude ;  not  subtilized 
or  refined  :  a.'*,  “  crass  ignorance.*’ — Cudteorth. 

Cras'saiiieut,  OaH  siiiioiit,  n.  [Lat.  rrassamm- 
turn,  the  sediment  of  a  liquid,  from  crassus.  tliick,  groas.] 
The  thick,  red  part  of  the  blood,  as  distinct  from  the 
scrutti  or  aqueous  part:  the  clot. 

CrasHiii'iUfp,  n.  pi.  (jCooI.  and  Geol.)  A  family  of  mol- 
Iiisca,  order  Lamrllibranchiuta,  called  nls(»  Astartido’. 
and  CycladidfS.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Vctifrid(p, 
and  are  interesting  chiefly  with  reference  to  geology. 
The  fossil  species  are  very  numerous,  cDintnencing  with 
the  lias  period,  .mik!  are  distributed  over  the  whole  ^Yo^Id. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  jdace  to  tlie 
Veni*n<ia?,  which  commenced  with  the  oolitic  period,  ami 
are  among  the  most  abundant  bivalve  mollusca  of  the 
present  time. 

CraH  Hit  inlc,  n.  [Lat.  cra.mtfido,  from  crasjws.J  Gross¬ 
ness;  thickness;  coarseness;  crudeness. 

“  The  greater  craa«fu<ie  and  gravity  of  the  aea-water.” 

Kbodirard. 

Cm«iAiilA'(*o<P«  n.  pi.  [Ijat.  crassus,  thick,  from  the 
thickness  of  it.s  leaves.]  (Bat.)  The  Houseleek  or  Stone- 
crop  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  ViolaUs.  Diag. 
Polypetalous  or  inonopetalous  flowers,  a  many-leaved 
calvx,  hypogvnous  petals,  and  follicular  apocarptms 
fruit.  They  are  snccuh-iit  herbs  or  shrubs  with  ex- 
stipulate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  symmetrical, 
the  sepals,  petals,  and  carpels  being  equal  in  number 
(from  3  to  ‘20).  and  the  stamens  being  also  equal  to  them, 
or  twice  as  many.  The  seeds  are  small;  the  embryo  is 
in  the  axis  of  fl(?9hy  albumen.  The  C.  are  found  in  very 
dry  situations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  large  number 
oc<  urat  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Astringent,  refriger¬ 
ant.  and  acrid  properties  characterize  them,  and  have 
given  a  few  some  importance  as  medicinal  plants.  The 
genus  Sedum  is  the  most  largely  represented  in  North 
Am-ric;i. 

Cras  Lucius  Licimus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator, 

B.C.  140,  who  is  introduced  by  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De 
Oratore,  as  tlie  representative  of  that  writer's  own  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject  of  oratory.  He  was  unfortunate  as 
a  legislator,  inasmuch  as  the  law  proposed  by  him,  to 
compel  all  who  were  not  citizens  to  depart  from  Home, 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  Social  ^\ar.  lie  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  love  of  the  arts  ;  and  his  mansion  upon 
the  P.ilatinm  is  cited,  both  for  its  architecture  and  for 
the  statuary  and  paintings  with  which  it  was  ailorned, 
as  having  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  ancient 
Rome.  lie  died  B.  c.  9^1. 

Cras'HUS,  MiRCUS  Licimus,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul 
and  triumvir,  immensely  rich  and  passionately  fond  of 
money,  took  part  wdth  Sulla  in  the  civil  war.  As  prae¬ 
tor.  in  B.  c.  74,  he  w'as  sent  against  the  insurgent  gladi¬ 
ators  under  Sparticus,  and  totally  defeated  tliem  near 
Rliegium.  The  next  year  he  wivs  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  made  an  extraordinary  display  of  liis  wealth  and| 
hospitality.  Ptunpey  and  C.  were,  however,  personal 
enemies,  and  it  needed  the  powerful  influence  ofCwsar 

-  to  effect  a  formal  reconciliation  between  them,  which 
took  place  in  B.C.  60,  the  first  triumvirate  being  then 
formed.  Consul  again  five  years  later.  C  had  Syria  for 
his  province,  and  maile  war  on  tli«  Parthiaiis.  He  was 
defeated  by  them  with  immense  slaughter,  and  was  put 
to  death,  B.C.  53.  It  is  said  that  Oro«Ie8,  king  of  Parthia, 
had  melted  gfd<i  poured  into  the  <iead  mouth,  with  the 
taunt  “Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal,  of  which  in 
life  thou  wert  so  greedy.” 

(krra-te'gus.)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Bosacere.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  small,  dei-id- 
uons,  sometimes  evergreen  ;  mostly  natives  of  Knrope 
and  N.  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  and  the  >  - 
of  Africa.  The  species  all  flower  an<l  fruit  freely:  and 
the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the 
plants  are  of  conshb-rahle  longevity.  Almost  all  the 
flowers  are  wdiite,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  red  ;  though 
in  fwmie  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green.  Ihe 
species  C.  cocciMa,  or  White  Thorn,  is  a  thorny  shrub  or 
small  tree,  10-20  feet  high,  found  in  thickets  through¬ 


out  the  TJ.  States. — C.  ct'usifalli.  the  Cock-spur  Thorn, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  fragrant,  is  rare  in  tliis  country. 
C.  azarolus  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  15  feet  high,  native  of 
Italy,  and  very  ornamental.  C.  oxyacantha  is  the  haw¬ 
thorn,  whitethorn,  or  May,  so  well  known  for  the  beauty 


Fig.  713.  —  THE  WHITE  THORN. 

{Crattxgu*  cocctnea.) 

and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  for  being  the  best  hedge- 
plant  in  Knrope.  Some  varieties  of  this  species  are 
highly  ornamental,  producing  double  pink  or  scarlet 
blossoms.  To  this  genus  belongs  also  C.  UrminaliSy  the 
Che88-Hp]de  or  U  iUi  Service,  clnefly  found  in  the  United 
States.  Its  fruit,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  ripens  in  June. 

Crafoll,  n.  (Fr.  creche:  Lat.  crrric.t.]  A  crib  or  palisaded 
frame  for  containing  liay  in  a  horse’s  manger. 

“  In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay.” — SpenserT 

C’rafoh'-crartlo.  n.  Same  as  Cit’s-cradle,  7.  v. 

Crate,  n.  [Lat.  crates.  See  Cradle.]  A  kind  of  large 
square  hamper  or 
basket  of  wicker¬ 
work,  Ac.,  used  for 
the  transportation 
of  earthenware.&c. 

Cra't<»r,  n.  [Lat.; 

'  Gr.  f  rater,  from 
her  a  n  n  il  m  1 ,  to 
mix.]  .\cnivshaped 
cavity:  specifically, 
the  circular  cavity 
or  month  of  a  vol-  ^ 
cano,  through 
whicli  the  lava, 
stones,  scoria.  Ac. 
are  for  the  most 
part  ejected.  Sue 
Volcano. 

(Astronom.)  A  Pig.  714. 

constellation  allied  crater  of  the  volcano  op  antdco. 
to  11ydr.^</.  V.  (South  America.) 

Crater  iforin,  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  crater. 

Cra'terous,  a.  Resembling  a  crater. 

Crat'eriis*  one  of  Alexander  tlie  Great’s  generals,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  liis  literary  abilities  as  well  as  for  his  valor, 
liereceived  as  his  share  of  Alexainler's  kingdom, Greece 
and  Epirus.  an«l  wrote  the  history  of  liis  great  com¬ 
mander.  Killed  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes,  321  n.  c. 

Cratos,  [krai'tes.)  a  jdiilosopher  of  Bmotia,  celebrated 
for  hU  eccentricities.  In  the  snmm«T  he  would  clothe 
liimsflf  as  warm  as  j>os.sible,  hut  in  the  winter  his  gar¬ 
ments  were  uncommonly  thin.  Lived  in  the  4th  cent  b.c. 

Crathisi*  (krai'this.)  (Myt.)  A  river  in  Magna  Grsecia, 
distingnisiied  for  giving  a  yellow  color  to  the  hair  and 
heard  of  those  ivho  drank  its  waters. 

Crati'iinH,  an  Athenian  poet,  to  whom  the  Invention 
of  satirical  comedy  is  attributed.  His  powers  of  sarcasm 
are  said  to  have  been  unrivalled.  Although  a  very  in¬ 
temperate  man.  he  attained  the  age  of  96.  Died  B.  c.  42*2. 

Cratip'piis*  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philosopher,  B.  at 
Mytilene,  ami  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  He  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  great 
men  of  his  age.  Cicero  calls  him  the  prince  of  all  the 
philosophers  whom  he  had  known.  Poni]»ey  visited  him 
after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  received  at  his  hands 
the  cons 'latioiis  of  philosophy;  and  Brutus  went  to 
Athena,  to  which  city  G.  had  bitterly  betaken  himself, 
to  listen  t<»  his  preleciion.a.  even  while  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  meet  Octavius  and  Antony.  Nothing  that  C 
wTote  has  survived. 

Cra'to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Ceara,  180  m.  S.  of  For¬ 
taleza. 

4’raiiiioh,  i’rancli,  {krnnrh.')  x\  a.  [D.  schransen.  lo 
eat  greedily.  See  Cru.vch.]  To  crush  or  bruise  with 
tlie  teeth ;  to  crunch ;  to  masticate  with  violence  or 
muse. 

Cravat',  n.  [Fr.  crai'ate.]  A  kind  of  neckcloth,  said 


to  have  been  first  introduced  into  France  by  the  Cra* 
rates  or  Croatians. 

”  Hemp  .  .  .  others  for  cravats  have  worn."— Hudi6r«. 

Cravat't<Kl,  a.  Having  a  cravat  round  the  neck. 

Crave,  v.  a.  [A.  5^.  cra^an ;  Icel.  kre/;  Dan.  krave,  to 
require,  demjuid  :  Swed.  and  Goth,  kraefera ;  Goth.  krfp~ 
jan.  to  cry  out ;  Saiisk.  hrap,  to  speak  ;  IV.  cre/n,  to  cry, 
to  crave,  from  cref^  a  cry,  a  scream.]  To  sjieak  to  as  a 
suppliant:  to  ask  earnestly  and  importunately  ;  to  ask 
submissively;  to  beseech;  to  entreat;  to  solicit;  as,  to 
crave  a  boon. 

“As  for  roj  noble  frlenda,  I  crave  their  pardons.” — Shake. 

— To  long  for;  to  desire  strongly;  to  call  for  or  demand, 
as  a  gratification  or  need  :  as,  a  craHng  stomach. 

Cra'von,  n.  [0.  Fr.  cravanter^  to  foil,  to  overthrow. 
Anciently,  a  term  of  disgrace  when  one  tliat  was  over¬ 
come  in  a  single  combat  yieltb*d,  and  cried  cravardi^  thus 
begging  his  life  by  admitting  that  he  was  overcome.]  A 
recreant;  a  coward;  a  weak-hearted,  spiritless  fellow. 

”  He  i«  a  craven  and  a  rillain." — Shahs. 

cock-fightitig,  a  beaten  and  dispirited  cock. 

”  No  cock  of  mine  ;  jou  crow  too  like  a  craven." — Shake. 

— a.  Cowardly;  base;  mean;  contemptible. 

Cra'v^n,  in  M.  Carolina,  an  K.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Pamlico  Soun<l,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neuse  River,  by 
which  it  is  intersected;  area,  about  l,0o0sq.  m.  Surface, 
level.  Cap.  Newhern.  P'p.  20,516. 

Cra'v<^H  3Iill»,  in  Tennessee,  h  village  of  Wayne  co. 

Cra'ven*s  Liaiiclini;'*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of 
Hardin  co. 

Cra'vonsvillo,  in  Mis.^ouri.  a  village  of  Daviess  co., 
about  14u  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

<'rav’or,  n.  One  who  craves,  begs,  or  supplicates. 

Crav'^liigr*  w.  A  vehement  or  urgent  desire  or  calling 
for;  a  longing  tor;  as,  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

Crav'iiis:I,Vs  adv.  In  a  craving  manner. 

C'rav'iiigiiess,  n.  J5tate  or  condition  of  craving. 

Craw,  n.  [Dan.  erne;  Ger.  kragen.  the  neck,  the  throat. 
See  Crop.]  The  crop,  gorge,  or  first  stomach  of  a  fowl. 

Craw'-fish,  C’ray'-fi«h,  n.  [Fr.  from  Gr. 

karahos.  See  Crab.]  {Zo<>l.)  The  Astacus  Jluvialis  is  a 
crustaceous  animal  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Astacus,  differing  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  but  little  from 
the  Lobster.  They  are  found 
in  almost  every  river,  and  even 
brook,  in  England ;  and  their 
flesh  is  reckoned  cmMing  and 
nutritious.  Species  of  this 
genus  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  mammoth 
caves  of  Kentucky,  a  species 
has  been  discovered ;  it  is  the  715.  —  craw-pish. 
Astacus  pellucidus  of  Tell-  (.Astacus  JiuvialU.) 
kampf. 

Craw'fisti  Rivor,  in  Tr?,«fco7i.?tr7,  rises  in  Columbia  co., 
and  flows  nearly  S  into  Rock  River  at  Jefferson. 

Craw'for^I,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Ameri<  an  sculptor,  b. 
in  New  York.  1814.  He  studied  art  at  Rc)me,  and  his 
most  remarkable  productions  are  the  marble  statue 
of  Orpheus,  uow  in  the  Boston  Athentenm,  the  bronze 
figures  of  Washington  (at  Richmond),  and  America  (for 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington).  D.  in  London, 
1857. 

Craw'forcl,  William  Henry,  an  American  statesman, 
and  noted  duellist,  born  in  Elbert  co.,  Georgia,  1772, 
Admitted  t(j  the  bar  in  1798,  ho  was  elected  U.  States 
Senator  in  l^Oi.  and  wa.s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1816  to  1S25.  D.  1834. 

C'raw  Tor<l,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Russell 
co.,  72  III.  E.  of  Monfgtmiery. 

Craw''lor<l,  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
country  ot  the  Cherokee  Natitm.  Area,  585  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Arkansas  River,  Frog  Bayou,  and  Lee’s 
Creek.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Coal  and  other 
minerals  are  found.  Cap.  Van  Buren.  71^?.  4,577. 

Cl*aw*'for<l,  in  Gntrgia,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  289 
sq.  m.  The  Flint  I  iver  hounds  il  on  the  S.W..  as  does 
the  Echaconnee  Creek  on  the  N.E.:  it  is  also  drained  by 
Spring  and  Walnut  creeks.  The  surface  is  generally 
broken,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Cap  Knoxville. 
P<>p.  7,557. 

— A  district  of  Harris  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Oglethorpe  co. 

Craw’'for<l,  in  UlinoU,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  In¬ 
diana.  Area,  about  4*20  sq.  m.  It  is  boundt‘d  on  the  E. 
by  the  Waha-sh.  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Emharras  River 
and  other  smaller  streams.  'Ibe  surface  is  generally 
prairie  laml,  and  the  boil  good.  Cap.  Robinson.  Pbp. 
13,889. 

— A  post-office  of  Gallatin  co. 

Craw  ford,  in  Iowa,  a  W,  co. ;  area,  600  sq.  m.  The 
Boyer  ami  fkildier  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  tra¬ 
verse  it.  Cap.  Denison.  Pop.  2,530. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  p*>p.  739. 

— A  townsbip  of  Pottawattomie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

—A  townshij*  of  Washington  co.;  pop.  1,317. 

Crawforn,  in  Michig'in,nu  unorganized  N.  central  co. ; 
area,  620  sq.  ni.  Il  i.s  Isiunded  on  the  N.  by  Otsego  co., 
S.  by  Roscommon  co.,  E.  by  0sco<1h  co.,  W.  by  Kalcaska 
CO.,  and  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Aux  Sable 
River. 

— A  post-office  of  Isabella  co. 

Craw  ford,  in  /«(frana,HS.co.,borderingon  Kentucky. 
Ar-a,  about  280  sq.  m.  The  Ohio  River  drains  its  S.  l>or- 
der.  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Blue  River.  The  surface 
is  broken,  and  the  soil  rather  poor.  Coal  and  iron  are 
the  most  valuable  minerals.  Qxp.  Leavenworth.  Ihp. 
9,851. 
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Craw’ford,  in  a  post-township  of  "Washington 

CO.,  about  1-0  m.  N.K.  by  E.  of  Augusta:  pop.  209. 
C’rawforcl,  iu  AH^souri^  a  S.IO.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
600  sq.  ni.  It  is  intersected  by  the  .Maramec  River,  and 
by  the  Huzza,  Dry,  and  Crooked  creeks.  The  surface  is 
broken;  soil,  in  some  parts,  good.  Iron,  copper,  and 
stone  coal  abound.  Cap.  Steelville.  ihp.  7,982. 
i'rawford,  in  A'.  Carolina,  .x  village,  cap.  of  Stokes  co., 
about  UO  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Crawford,  in  Sew  Ytrrk,  a  village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  20  in.  W.  of  Newlturg;  pop.  2,024. 
C'rawford,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  central  co.  ;  area,  about  412 
sq.  m.  The  head-waters  of  the  Sandu.sky  and  Olentangy 
rivers  intersect  it.  Surface,  level  and  elevated;  soil, 
productive.  Cap.  Bucyrus.  Pop.  25,.‘>56. 

—  A  township  of  Coshocton  co.;  pop.  1,245. 

— A  village  of  Crawford  co.,  aht.  70  ni.  N.  of  Columbus. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Wyandot  co.,  112  m. 

N.N.E.  of  Upper  Sandusky;  pop.  1,860. 

Crawford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Ohio  ;  area,  975  sq.  m.  Tlie  surface  is  uiniulating,  and 
the  soil  better  a<lapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage.  Rivers 
Unimportant,  but  numerous  creeks.  Min.  Iron  ore  and 
lime  marl  very  abundant.  Prod.  Petroleum,  lumber, 
luitter,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  CUp.  Meadville.  Pop. 
&>,827. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  400, 

Crawford,  in  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 

Mis.sissippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa.  Area, 
612  sq.  m.  The  Wisconsin  bounds  it  on  the  S.E.  It  is 
also  drained  by  the  Kickapoo  River.  Surface,  hilly. 
Cap.  Prairie-du-Chien.  Pop.  13,117. 

Craw  ford  IIoiiKe,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office 
(>1  Coos  co. 

Crawford's  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Cass  co. 
Crawfor<l's  >Iill,  in  Jowa,  a  village  of  Henry  co., on 
the  Skunk  River,  abt.  37  m.  W.N.W.  of  Burlington. 
Craw'fordsvillo,  in  Georgia,i\.  post-village,  cap.  of 
Taliaferro  co.,  aht.  45  m.  N.N.K.  of  Milledgeville. 
Crawfoiulsville,  in  Indiana,  tx  town  of  Union  town¬ 
ship,  and  the  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.  It  is  finely  situ¬ 
ated  on  tlio  banks  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Wabash  College,  /’op.  3,701. 

Craw  f<>r<l«ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO.,  aht.  35  in.  S.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  246. 

Craw  for^lsvlllo,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Crawfonl  co. ;  pop.  I..'t35. 

Craw  fi>r€l»%'ille,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Spar¬ 
tanburg  dist. 

Crawford  vllle,  in  Mississippi,  a  P  0.  of  Lowndes  co. 
Cra%vl,  r.  n.  [D.  hrielen;  Swed.  and  G<»th.  kraella,  fre¬ 
quentative  of  kraeka,  crawl ;  Scut,  crotci.  SeoCiiEKP.] 
To  creep;  b)  move  slowly  by  thrusting  or  drawing  the 
body  along  the  ground,  as  a  snake;  to  move  slowly  on 
the  hands  and  knees  ;  to  move  without  rising  from  the 
ground. 

“  That  crawling  insect,  who  from  mud  began."  —  Dryderu 
—To  move  or  walk  weakly,  slowly,  or  timorously;  to 
move  with  hesitation. 

*•  He  was  hanilj  able  to  crawl  about  the  room."  —  Arbuthnot. 

— To  advance  slowly,  slyly,  or  insidiou'-ly ;  to  move  about 
stealthily  mid  cl.indestinely ;  as,  tocraui^  into  a  person's 
good  graces. 

“  Cranmer  hath  crawled  into  the  favour  of  the  king.”— 5Aaita. 
—To  move  about  bated  or  despised  ;  as,  .a  crawling  sinner. 
— To  experience  a  sensation  as  of  iusects  or  vermin  creep¬ 
ing  over  one:  as,  crawling  flesh. 

—71.  Act  or  movement  of  crawling;  as,  the  crawl  of  an 
alllgHtor. 

Crawl,  n.  A  spawning  enclosure  for  fish. 

Crawl'or,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  crawls ;  a  creeper ; 
a  reptile;  a  louse. 

Crawl'iii;?l,V,  adw  In  a  crawling  manner. 

Crax,  71.  See  Penelopid.®. 

Cray,  Cray'er,  n.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  employed  in 
fishing. 

Cray'-fish,  n.  {Zodl.)  See  CR.\w-Fisn. 

Crayon,  {kra'un,)  n,  [Fr.,  from  cratV,  chalk.]  The  name 
of  a  pencil  of  any  kind  in  France,  but  applied  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  country,  as  in  England,  to  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal.  and  black,  wliite,  and  red  chalk,  of  a  convenient 
size  and  shape,  which  are  used  for  drawing  on  various 
kinds  of  tinted  paper,  and  for  sketching  cartoons,  or  the 
outlines  of  p.aintings  of  considerable  size  on  canvas.  C. 
of  various  colors  and  tints  are  also  made  by  mixing 
vegetable  and  mineral  coloring-matter  with  pipe-clay 
or  chalk,  and  giving  con.sistency  and  adhesiveness  bv 
the  mass  by  the  addition  of  a  little  milk,  gum-water, 
w’ax,  soap,  or  some  similar  substance.  Drawings  in  C. 
look  soft  and  rich  in  coloring,  but  the  outline  is  gener¬ 
ally  hazy  and  ill-defined.  A  metal  tube,  slit  at  both 
ends,  which  can  beirome  pressed  at  pleasure  by  a  sliding- 
ring,  and  is  called  a  porie  crayon,  is  used  to  hold  the 
chalk;  hut  sometimes  the  material  is  enclosed  in  a  cas¬ 
ing  of  wood,  and  resembles  a  lead-pencil.  Softness  in 
shading  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  chalk-marks  gently 
with  a  piece  of  leather  or  paper,  which  is  rolled  tightly 
together  and  cut  to  a  blunt  point  at  each  end. 

— A  drawing  made  with  crayons. 

— V.  a.  To  sketch  with  a  crayon;  to  design;  to  plan. 
Cray'oii  •drawing',  Cray'oii  -  painting:,  n. 
{Fine  Arts.)  The  art  or  practice  of  drawing  with  cray¬ 
ons. 

Cray'toii villo,  in  S,  Carolina,  a  village  of  Anderson 
district. 

C’raze,  r.  a.  [Fr.  f eraser ;  Swed.  kras,  to  break  or  dash 
in  pieces;  Swed.  and  Goth.  A-ro.<f574,  to  rub  together,  to 
bruise;  O.Oav.krazjan,  to  tear,  to  cut  asunder.  See 
Crush.]  To  crush;  to  break  ;  to  comminute. 

“  The  tin  ore  passeth  to  the  crazm^-mill." —  Carew. 


— To  crack ;  to  weaken ;  to  impair  the  natiiral  force  or 
energy  of;  to  put  in  disorder. 

“  Till .  .  .  sedentary  numbness  cro^e  my  limbs."  —  Milton. 

— To  crack  the  brain,  or  shatter  the  faculties  of;  to  impair 
the  intellect  of. 

“  That  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits."  —  Shakt. 

— V.  n.  To  be  iu  a  crazed  state ;  to  act  as  a  deranged  person. 

—71.  Slate  of  eraziness  ;  mental  derangement. 

— A  ruling  propensity  or  passion;  us,  bibliomania  is  bis 
craze. 

Cm'z<*dness,  71.  A  broken  state ;  decrepitude;  an  iin- 
pain^d  condition  of  tlie  intellect. 

Craze'-iikill,  l’raz'ing:-mill,  n.  {Mining.)  In 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  a  mill  fur  crushing  tin-ores. 

C'ra'zily,  adv.  In  u  broken,  confused,  or  crazy  manner. 

C'ra'ziiieKS*  7i.  Sbite  of  being  broken,  impaired,  or 
weakened;  as,  the  craHness  of  an  old  ship. 

— State  ot  being  broken  in  mind;  imbecility,  or  weakness 
of  intellect;  derangemeiil. 

Cra'zy,  a.  [Fr.  ccras'e.J  Broken;  decrepit;  weak;  fee¬ 
ble;  impaired  in  body. 

‘•Physio  caa  but  meud  our  crazy  state.’’ —  Z>ryc/cn. 

— Imbecile,  or  disordered  in  intellect;  deranged. 

Crea'g'orst^^wii,  in  Maryland,  a  po^t-village  of  Fred- 
erick'co.,  about  12  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Frederick. 

Creak,  v.  n.  [Fr.  crwiuer;  W.  crec,  a  shaqi  noise;  formed 
from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  sharp,  harsh,  gratiug  sound, 
of  some  continuance,  u.s  by  the  Iriction  of  hard  sub¬ 
stances  ;  as,  a  creaking  door,  creaking  buot.s,  <fcc. 

“The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  couspire."  — Drydtn. 

— V.  a.  To  make  a  creaking  noise  with. 

— 77.  A  harsh,  grating  sound,  produce*!  by  creaking. 

Croaill^  71.  [Fr.crc77tf' ;  It.  crema ;  Lat.  o'emor ;  A.S.  ream; 
Ger.  rahm  ;  Du.  rofnn  ;  Icel.  rionti,  perliaps  allied  tuGr. 
777077ie,  strength,  an<l  Ileb.  r«774,  to  lift  up  one  s  self,  to 
arise.]  Tlie  oily  part  of  milk.  A  semi-fluid,  yellowish  sub¬ 
stance,  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk,  and  which  is 
ina'le  into  butter  by  the  proces-s  of  churning.  When  the 
milk  of  any  animal  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it 
spontaneously  undergoes  certain  changes,  thecream  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  ftirins  a  tiiin  stratum,  which  consists 
cliiefly  of  oily  globules;  while  the  milk  below,  which  ol 
course  is  thinner  than  it  was  before  the  C.  Wiis  separated 
from  it.  is  of  a  pale  bluish  color,  atid  consists  of  a  solution 
of  thecurd,  or  caseum,  inthe  whey.  When  ('.  is  kept  for 
some  days,  it  gradually  becomes  tliicker  and  partially 
coagulated;  ami  if  put  into  a  linen  t>ag  and  suspend¬ 
ed  in  a  cool  ro»»m,  it  will  acquire  the  consistence  of  soft 
cheese;  and  this  is  one  among  other  imales  of  making 
cream-cheese.  When  C.  is  churne*!,  it  is  resolved  into 
butter  and  buttermilk.  In  order  to  make  butter,  it  is 
not  ahv.ays  necessary  that  tlie  C.  should  be  separated 
from  the  milk;  but  whether  separated  or  not,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  facilitated  by  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  fur 
some  time,  during  which  a  part  of  tlie  sugar  contained 
in  the  serum,  or  whey,  is  changetl  into  an  acid,  which 
sliorteiis  the  process  of  churning  by  facilitating  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  butter  from  the  nniK.  Wlicn  either  cream 
or  milk  is  churned  without  having  previously  become 
slightly  sour,  the  process  is  more  tedious;  and  .some¬ 
times,  from  causes  ni>t  easily  accounted  for  by  the  dairy- 
mai*i,  it  is  unsuccoKsful,  ami  the  milk  is  said  to  be 
witched.  The  true  cause,  however,  is  the  want  of  acid¬ 
ity;  because  it  hiis’been  found  that  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  pi>rtion  of  vinegar  will  dissolve  the  charm, 
and  cause  the  almost  immetliate  appearance  of  butter. 
C.,  when  separated  from  milk,  an*l  k«-pt  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  acid,  is  frequently  eaten  with  sugar,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  prejiarations  of  the  dairy.  Common 
dotted  C.  is  simply  milk  and  cream  in  a  coagulated  state, 
and  sour.  When  the  clotted  C.  is  broken  and  stirred, 
and  the  whey  drawn  off,  the  mass  may  be  turned  into 
cheese  by  artificial  pressure,  or  by  suspending  it  in  a 
poroiisbag,  iuacool,  airy  situation.  See  But  ier,  Cheese, 
Dairy. 

— That  part  of  a  liquor  which  separates  from  the  rest,  re¬ 
siles,  and  collects  on  the  surface;  as,  cream  of  lime. 

— Tlie  quintessence  or  best  part  of  a  thing;  as,  the  cream 
of  a  j«»ke,  the  cream  of  a  scandal. 

Cream  of  lime.  See  Lime. 

Cream  tf  tartar.  See  Potash  (Bitartrate  of). 

— r.  a.  To  skim  ;  to  take  off  cream  by  skimming. 

— To  take  the  quintessence  or  choicest  part  of  a  thing. 

— V.  77.  To  gather  cream ;  to  flower  or  mantle  ;  to  become 
thick,  like  cream. 

“  There  arc  a  sort  of  ,nen,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  aud  maotie  like  a  staoditig  pood."  —  Shakz. 

Cream'-cake,  77.  (^Confectionary.)  A  kind  of  custard- 
cake. 

Cream-oli^eso',  7t.  Cheese  made  with  clotted  cream. 
See  Cream. 

Creain'-colorcd^  a.  Of  the  color  of  cream ;  pale  yellow ; 
as,  a  cream-colored  horse. 

Cream'-faced^  a.  White ;  pale ;  having  a  coward  look. 

Shaks. 

Cream  Itid$;i:e«  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Livingston  co. 

Cream'-sliee*  n.  A  description  of  thin  wooden  knife, 
used  in  dairies. 

Cream'y,  a.  Full  of  cream ;  as,  a  creamy  chee.se. 

— Resembling  cream  ;  rich  ;  fatty  ;  unctuous  ;  as,  a  creamy 
skin. 

Cre'aaice,  n.  [Fr.]  {S}mrt )  In  falconry,  a  fine  small  lino 
made  fast  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first  lured. 

Johnson. 

Crease,  ti.  [Tcel.Armfi,  to  press;  Arm. /iTt>,  a 

wrinkle;  Ger.  krduseln,  to  curl,  to  plait;  L.  Sax.  kriisen, 
to  crisp,  to  curl,  to  lay  in  fohls,  to  phiit.J  A  line  or  mark 
made  hy  folding  or  doubling  anything;  a  hollow  streak 
like  a  groove ;  as,  a  crease  iu  cloth. 
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— r.a.  To  make  a  crease  or  mark  in  a  thing  by  compress¬ 
ing,  folding,  or  doubling;  iis,  to  crease,  paper. 

Cre  asote,  ti.  See  Cheosote. 

C're'at,  n.  [Fr.J  {Manege.)  A  riding-master’s  assistant. 

<‘'reut'able,  a.  That  imiy  be  created. 

Create',  V. a.  [Lat  erf'o,  cre.atus;  Vi.creu.  to  form.  to. 
make ;  It.  caraim,  to  perform  ;  Gr.kraino,  to  accomplish  ; 
Sansk.  A  rf,  to  create.]  To  bring  into  being  from  nothing; 
to  cause  to  be  or  to  exist;  to  originate;  to  shape  and 
organize. 

“  la  the  begiaalag  God  created  the  heaven  aad  the  earth." 

(Jen.  i.  1. 

— To  cause;  to  be  the  occasion  of ;  to  beget ;  to  generate  ; 
to  bring  forth  ;  as,  to  create  offspring,  to  create  an  idea. 

“  Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joys  create  1 "  —  Diyden. 

— To  make  or  pro*luce  by  new  combinations;  to  form 
anew;  to  change  the  state  or  character  of;  to  renew;  to 
invest  with  a  new  character;  as,  to  create  a  peer. 

“  All  men  were  created  equal." — Jefferson. 

Cre'afine,  or  Kreatine',  n.  [From  Or.  kreas,  flesh.] 
(Chem.)  A  substance  having  basic  properties  found  in 
flesh  and  wine.  Flesh  contains  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  this  body.  It  is  prepared  by  chopping  up  raw  cod, 
mixing  it  with  an  ecjual  weight  of  water,  and  express¬ 
ing  the  liquid.  The  liquid  is  then  heated,  to  coagulate 
the  albumen  ami  baryta;  water  is  added  as  long  as  it 
occasions  a  precipitate.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  yields  crystals  of  nearly  pure 
C.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  oblique  prisms.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  coM  waterand  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  Although  neutral  to  test-papers,  it  forms 
definite  compounils  with  some  of  the  aci«ls.  By  boiling 
C.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  new  base  —  creatinine  —  is 
formed. 

Creat'iiiine^  or  Kreatin'ine,  n.  {(Them.)  Is  formed 
spontaneously  in  putrid  wine,  or  by  acting  on  creatine 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  hydrochlorale  of  C.  is 
formed,  from  which  tlie  aciil  may  be  separated  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  with  hydrated  (*xide  of  lead.  It  requires  twelve 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  more 
readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  restores 
tlic  color  of  reddened  litmus,  and  it  jippears  to  be  some¬ 
what  strong  in  its  basic  properties,  forming  crystalline 
sulpluites,  hydroehlorates,  and  numerous  double  salts. 

Croa'tioii,  7?.  [Fr.  cr^atiort,  from  hni.  creatio  —  cren.] 
Act  of  creating,  especially  the  act  of  bringing  this  world 
into  exi.Ntence. — Act  of  making  by  new  combinations:  act 
of  investing  with  a  new  character  :  act  of  producing ;  as, 
thecreaD'077  of  a  p<*crage.  —  Anything  produced  or  caused 
to  exist;  the  a^igregale  of  created  things;  any  part  of 
tlie  things  created;  creatures;  the  world;  the  universe. 

“  Egeria,  sweet  creation  of  some  heart.”  —  Byron. 

(Theol)  There  is  hut  one  underived  snd  reflecting 
cause  by  whose  power  ami  agency  all  things  wer**  at 
first  created.  C.,  in  its  strictan*!  primary  sense,  signifies 
the  bringing  into  being  of  sometliing  which  did  not 
before  exist.  It  is  therelore  generally  applied  to  llie 
general  production  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
visible-  world  was  composed.  In  a  secondary  or  sui'ordi- 
nate  sens*',  it  is  used  to  denote  those  subseipient  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  D*-ity  upon  matter  by  which  tlie  wli(»lo 
system  of  nature  and  all  the  pi  imitive  order  of  things 
received  their  forms,  qualities,  and  laws.  In  this  sec¬ 
ondary  sense,  God  is  said  to  have  created  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  researches  of  motlern  sci¬ 
ence  have  raised  many  questions  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  account  given  by  Moses,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
of  the  C.  of  the  world,  or,  at  least,  of  the  coiuiiioiily  re¬ 
ceived  interpretation  of  it.  To  enter  up*iu  the  several 
points  of  controversy,  and  to  give  the  various  solutions 
of  them,  would  be  to  write  a  book  ;  ami  this  is  the  less 
necessary  as,  to  our  miml,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulties  hasyet  been  arrived  at.  There  is  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  world  existed  many  ages,  and  under¬ 
went  various  changes,  betore  it  received  its  present 
races  of  inhabitants,  others,  of  other  forms  nn*!  other 
properties,  having  lived  their  ages  and  become  extinct. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  what  we 
find  recorded  in  the  book  of  Gwiesis.  'fbe  most  prob¬ 
able  solution,  and  even  that  is  not  without  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  is,  that  in  Gene.sis  we  liave  an  account  of  two 
distinct  C.,  s<‘parated  from  each  other  by  a  very  long 
and  undetermined  period,  the  first  being  in  the  begin^ 
ning,  when  God  created  the  heavens  ami  the  earth;  the 
other,  when  the  work  of  the  days  was  carried  on,  the 
days  being  un*lersti>od  to  mean  bmg  periods  of  time.  It 
is  to  be  bonio  in  mind  that  thegreat  truth  which  Moses 
intendinl  to  convey  to  the  children  of  Israel  was,  that 
God  was  the  creator  of  all  things;  and  that  it  was 
necessary  fiir  him  to  do  this  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
them,  and  to  conform  his  instructions  to  their  precon- 
ceiveil  or  prereceive*!  opinions.  Scripture  was  intended 
to  teach  theology,  not  science  —  to  reveal  what  could 
never  have  been  foiiml  out  by  reason,  and  to  leave  to 
reason  its  own  particular  province.  If,  therefore,  by  the 
powers  of  reason  man  has  come  to  see  greater  beauties 
and  a  snblimenlepth  in  the  works  of  God  than  have  been 
revealed  in  bis  divine  word,  it  seems  very  unreasonable 
to  make  use  of  this  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of 
revelation.  To  exjiect  from  the  Bible  a  scientific  account 
of  the  works  of  C  seems  as  unreasonable  as  if  we  w'cre  to 
expect  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  from  a  child  before  be  attempted  to  walk. 
God  has  given  man  instincts  before  reason  ;  and  though 
reason  may  teach  us  that  instincts  sometimes  err,  these 
errors  cannot  be  advanced  as  an  argument  against  the 
existence  of  the  instincts,  but  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature.  God  is  the  author  of 
nature,  us  well  as  of  the  Bible,  and,  instead  of  attempting 
to  set  up  the  one  in  opposition  to  the  other,  we  ought 
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to  wait  with  patience  till  some  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  nuiy  be  urriveti  at.  It  was  an  excellent 
advice  of  an  eminent  divine,  to  leai  n  to  “  Uo<l 
wliere  we  cannot  trace  Him.”  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
Christians  have  frequently  been  led  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  establish  the  truth  of  Chri.stianity  upon  a 
solution  of  such  difficulties  as  titose  tiiat  occur  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  C.  If  in  the  prophetic  writings 
lengthened  periods  of  time  are  ex)»ressed  hy  the  term 
day.^,  the  like  interpretation  may,  without  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  given  to  the  days  of  creation,  the 
works  of  which,  though  long  after  the  fact,  were  »is 
much  subject  of  revelation  as  the  other.  Science  iias 
already  furnished  us  with  several,  very  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
onler  of  C,  as  given  by  Moses,  is  exai  tly  that  which 
science  tells  us  had  been  followed.  Wo  are  told  also, 
that  on  the  first  day  Cud  said,  “  l^et  there  he  light,  and 
there  wi\s  light;  ”  and  afterwards  we  find  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  not  created  or  made  to  shine  till  the 
fourth  day.  This  apparently  manifest  contradiction  has 
been  reconciled  hy  modern  science,  which  proves  that 
light  exists  independently  of  the  sun,  and  must  itself 
have  been  an  original  and  indepeinleiit  C. 
Creu'tioiial,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  creation. 
Crea'tive,  a.  Having  the  power  to  create,  or  exerting 
tlm  act  of  creation. 

Of  all  his  works,  creative  beauty  burns 

With  warmest  beam.”  —  Thomson. 
Crert'tiveiiess,  n.  State  of  being  created. 

Creti'lor,  n.  [Lat.)  A  maker;  a  producer;  distinc¬ 
tively,  the  Supreme  Being,  who  calleil  all  things  into 
existence  out  of  nothing  ;  that  which  creates,  produces, 
or  causes. 

“  Commit  yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faltliful  Creator." 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Croa'torsliip,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  creator. 
C’rejk  n.  A  female  who  creates. 

CrtMit'iiriil,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  creature. 
Crortt'ure,  n,  [Fr.  from  Lat.  cr«»tifurn,  from 

cr«?o,  to  create,]  That  wliich  is  created  ;  a  created  being: 
everything  besides  the  Creator,  or  everytliing  not  self- 
existent;  an  animal  of  any  kind  ;  a  living  being  ;  a  man  ; 
a  beast. 

*'  God's  first  creature  was  light.*’  —  Bacon. 

— A  hun\an  being,  in  cemtempt,  temlerness,  or  pity;  as, a 
dear  creafure,  a  poor  crealurey  a  common  vrruturt. 

“The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  agaiu.”  —  Pops. 

“  Cry,  oh  sweet  creature,  and  then  kiss  me  hard.”  —  Shake. 

— A  persotj  who  owes  his  rise  and  lortuno  to  another;  a 
dependant;  a  tool ;  a  servile  retainer. 

**  The  duke’s  creature  he  desired  to  be  esteemed.”  —  Clarendon. 
Credit'll  roly  •  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

••  Relatives,  or  creaturely  infinites,  may  have  finite  proportions 
to  each  other.”  —  Cheyne. 

Croat  'u  refill  p,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  creature,  (n.) 
Croaze, /I.  {  ^^ining.)  The  work  or  tin  in  the  middle 

part  of  tlie  huddle  or  dressing. 

Cr<^billOii.  Fhosper  JoLYOT  DK,a  French  dramatic  poet, 
was  horn  at  Dijon,  in  lo74.  He  was  intended  fur  the 
legal  profession,  hut  devoted  himself  to  the  tragic  muse, 
and  produced  Idonien^us.  which  met  with  success.  This 
was  followed  hy  Atrru.‘<.  Elr.ctra,  and  Hhadamistus. 
which  were  still  more  successful.  He  then  le<l  a  se¬ 
cluded  life  fur  many  years,  hnt  again  resumed  his  «lra- 
niatic  labors,  and  produced  the  tragedies  of  Catiline 
and  The  Triwnvirate,  Ided  1762.  —  His  son,  Claude 
Prosper,  b.  1707,  was,  for  a  time,  in  high  repute  for  his 
wit  and  gayety.  and  for  his  clever  hut  licentious  novels, 
which  are  best  forgotten.  D.  1777. 

Crebri-cos'tato,  a.  [Lat.  creber,  close,  and  cos^a,  a 
rih.J  {Z<>ol.)  Close-ribbed,  as  certain  shells. 
Crobri-sul'oale*  a.  [Lat.  cre/^cr,  and  a  fur¬ 

row.]  {Zool.)  Applied  to  shells  marked  with  transverse 
furrows  closely  set. 

Creev*  f^res'se,)  an  inconsiderable  village  of  France, 
dep.'Somme.  11  m.  N.  of  Alhevillo,  famous  in  history  h)r 
the  victory  obtained  over  the  French,  under  Fhilip  of 
Valois,  by  Edward  HI.  of  England,  .August  26,  1346. 
In  this  battle  fell  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  id* 
Flainlers,  8  other  sovereign  princes,  SO  bannerets,  l,2o0 
knights,  1,.5U0  gentlemen,  4,01)0  men-at-arms,  with  tlie 
duke  of  Alemjon,  and  the  fiower  of  the  Fn  nch  nobility. 
It  has  been  said  that  cannon  Wfie  first  employed  l»y'  the 
English  in  this  battle,  and  4hat  they  contributed  not  a 
little  to  their  success. 

Cre'deiiee,  «.  [L.  L  it.  credenlia;  l\..  crnlema^  from 
Lat.  credo,  credens,  to  creniit,  to  believe.]  Reliance  of 
the  mini!  on  evidence  of  facts  derived  from  other  sources 
than  personal  knowledge,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
others;  belief;  credit;  trust;  confidence. 

“  Love  and  wisdom,  may  plead  for  ample  credence."  —  Shake. 
—That  which  gives  a  claim  ti;  credit,  belief,  or  confidence. 

•'  Alter  they  hail  delivered  to  the  kiog  iheir  letters  of  credence, 
they  were  led  to  a  chamber  richly  furnished.”  —  Hayward. 

(Ecd.)  A  small  table  near  the  altar,  or  communion¬ 
table,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  to  bo  used  in  tlie 
celebration  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  are  placed,  previous  to 
consecration.  They  were  common  in  the  early  churches. 
Tlie  name  is  said  to  bo  iloriveil  from  the  practice  in  an¬ 
cient  courts  of  having  a  hid»d)oard  or  credence-talde,  at 
which  the  cup-bearers  and  carvers  {credpittarii}  were 
required  to  taste  the  wines  ami  nionts  before  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  numarcli,  in  case  of  poison. 
Credeii'ilum,  u. ;  /^LCredexd  v.  [Lat.]  A  thing  au¬ 
thorizing  belief;  an  article  ot  taith. 

“  These  were  the  great  articles  and  credenda  of  Christianity 

OOUfA. 

Cre'dent,  a.  Believing;  easy  of  belief.  (R.) 

*'  If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs." — Shake. 


— Having  credit ;  reliable;  not  to  be  questioned. 

'•  My  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk.”— 5Aaks. 
Credoil'tiul,  a.  Entitling  to  credit;  as,  a  credential 
letter. 

— n.  That  whicli  gives  a  title  to  credit;  the  warrant  upon 
which  belief  or  authority  is  claimed. 

“Reason  our  best  cred«Hn'a^  doth  appear.”—  Buckingham. 

— pi.  ^V^iting8,  testimonials,  or  letters,  showing  that  one 
is  entitled  to  creiiit,  or  is  invested  with  authority  ;  — 
usually  applied  to  the  instrunieuts  or  letters  which  an 
ambassador  or  other  diplomatic  minister  receives  from 
his  own  government,  to  present  to  tliat  to  wliich  he  is 
sent,  and  which  define  his  powers  and  show  to  what 
rank  of  minister  he  is  intended  to  belong.  Hence,  the 
minister  or  ambassador  must  communicate  thoir  cou- 
ti-nts  before  being  admitted  to  his  first  audience. 
Cri^dibirUy,  n.  [Fr.  credibilUt.]  Credibleness ;  state 
or  <|uality  u!  being  credible. 

1'rt‘d  ible,  a.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  cm/j'6i7u,  from  cr<»<7o.]  That 
may  be  believed;  wortliy  of  credit  or  of  belief;  having 
a  claim  to  credit;  a.s,  a  credible  witness. 

“  Upoa  the  testimoDy  of  credible  persons,  1  am  free  from  doubt. ' 

TiUotso7i. 

C’red'iblenoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  credible ; 

wortliiness  of  belief;  ju.st  claim  to  credit  or  belief, 
<Vo<ribly,  adv.  In  a  credible  or  authoritative  manner. 
Cr<?U'it,  n.  [Fr.  credit,  from  Lat.  credo,  creditus.}  Faith 
or  trust  reposed ;  reliance  on  testimony;  belief;  faith; 
trust;  confidence. 

“  I  may  give  credit  to  reports.”  —  5pecfa<or. 

— Reputation;  good  opinion;  name;  character;  esteem; 
honor  derived  from  the  confidence  of  others ;  as,  public 
credit. 

“  No  rich  or  noble  knave 

Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave.”  —  Pope. 

(Cbta.)  Reputation  for  pecuniary  worth,  which  en¬ 
titles  a  man  to  be  trusted;  as,  my  credit  is  good. 

{Book-keeping.)  The  siile  of  an  account  or  cash-book, 
in  which  a  credit  is  entered  ;  also  money  or  convertible 
securities  possessed  or  due ;  as,  a  payment  placed  to  one's 
credit. 

— Inlltience  derived  from  popular  esteem. 

•'  The  credit  of  diviue  testimony.”  —  Hooker. 

(Polit.  Ecfm.)  The  lending  of  wealth,  or  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth,  hy  one  individual  or  set  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  another.  The  party  who  lends  is  said  to  give 
C.,  ami  the  party  who  burrows,  to  ohbiin  C.  lienee,  C. 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  acquisition  by  one  party  of  the 
wealth  of  another  in  loan,  according  to  conditions  vol¬ 
untarily  agreed  on  between  them.  Very  exaggerated 
notions  are  commonly  entertaimaV  of  the  influences  of 
(7.;  hut,  in  fact,  all  operations  in  whii  li  C.  is  given  or 
acquired,  resolve  themselves  into  a  new  distribution  of 
wealth  already  in  existence.  The  magical  effect  that  is 
every  now  ami  then  jUMcrihed  to  C'.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  confidence  implied  iu  the  giving  C,  capital  here¬ 
tofore  dormant  or  imperfectly  productive  becomes  active 
or  productive.  A  party  wlio  purchases  goods  payable 
at  some  future  date,  obviously  acquires  the  command 
of  HO  much  of  tlio  capital  of  the  seller  of  the  goods  as 
tlieir  value  amounts  to,  iu  the  same  way  that  a  party 
who  has  a  bill  discounted  acquires  the  command  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  discounter. 
Wealth  is  not  created  by  tlie  issue  of  bills;  and  all  that 
their  negotiation  does,  is  to  transfer  already  existing 
property  from  one  individual  or  party  to  another  ;  or.  to 
exhibit  the  fact  in  a  still  more  simple  form,  the  given 
by  A  to  B  is  an  as-set  of  A  and  n  liability  of  B.  To  con¬ 
found  C.  with  wealth,  is  to  confound  the  economical  or¬ 
ganization  of  society  with  society  itself. 

Public  C.  is  tho  phrase  used  to  express  the  trust  or 
confidence  placed  in  the  State,  hy  those  who  lend  money 
to  govermiients. 

Cred'it,  n-  a.  To  believe:  to  confide  in  the  truth  of;  as, 
to  credit  the  belief  of  one's  senses. 

“  Now  I  change  ray  mind. 

And  partly  credit  tbinga  that  do  presage.”  —  Shake. 

(Com.)  To  etit**r  upon  tho  credit  side  of  an  account: 
as  cre^/i7i«^  cash  received.  —  To  set  to  the  credit  of;  as, 
to  credit  a  persun  with  goods  bought  frvim  him. 
Cre<ritable,  a.  Reputable;  that  maybe  enjoyed  or 
exercised  witli  reputation  or  esteem;  estimable;  as,  a 
creditable  way  of  living. 

CrcMritableiieMS.  n.  Quality  of  being  creditable: 
reputation;  estimation. 

Cred'itubly,  ado.  Reputably;  with  credit;  without 
failure  or  disgrace. 

Credit  Foneier,  {krai'de.  fnn{gYse-a,)  n.  [Fr.,  credit 
on  lands.]  A  system  of  borrowing  money  on  the  security 
of  landed  property,  repayment  to  he  made  hy  instal¬ 
ments,  60  as  to  extinguish  the  debt  witliin  a  certain 
period,  was  first  established  in  France  in  1H62.  The  C.  F. 
is,  on  the  general  hypothesis  of  pruilence  in  advances, 
of  great  public  benefit.  It  is  susceptible  of  many  mo<li- 
fication.s,  and  has  already  found  very  useful  applications 
in  this  country. 

Cred'it  Illobil'ier,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  to  a 
gigantic  scheme  promulgated  in  France  in  lh52,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  existing  government,  the  objects  of 
which  are:  1.  To  take  in  hand  and  originate  trading  en- 
terprisesofall  kinds, on  theprincipleof  limited  liability. 
2.  To  supersede  or  buy  up  tradi  ng  corn  panies ;  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  script  and  shares  of  its  own,  for  tlie  shares  and 
bonds  of  the  company. — Under  the  title  of  The  Credit 
Mobilifr  or  America,  a  corporation  chartered  In  Pa.  in 
1859,  for  tlie  caiTving  on  of  a  general  loan  and  contract 
business,  was  reorganized  in  I8b4  for  the  purpose  —  as 
it  eventually  turned  out  to  be  —  of  enabling  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Union  I’acific  R.R.  to  construct  their  line 
without  incuniug  pecuniary  loss  iu  the  event  ot  the 


enterprise  proving  a  failure.  The  integrity  of  its  man¬ 
agement  becoming  impeached,  a  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation  was  ordered  in  1872-3,  and  it  re»ulted  in  proving 
that  the  affairs  of  tho  company  hud  been  conducted  on 
au  illegal  and  corrupt  basis  throughout. 

Cre<l'itor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  credits,  or  gives  credit 
in  business  transactions;  one  to  whom  a  sum  of  money 
or  other  thing  is  due;  one  who  has  a  just  claim  for 
money  or  other  obligation ;  —  correlative  to  debtor. 

**  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors.”— FranWm. 
Crecl'ltress,  C'red'itrix,  n.  [Lat.]  A  female  cred¬ 
itor. 

Credit  lliver,  in  Mirmesota,  a  township  of  Scott  co. ; 
pop.  448. 

Cre'd«.  [Lat.,  I  believe  ]  (Ecc.l.)  A  part  of  the  service 
of  the  ma.sH,  beginning  with  the  words,  Credo  in  unum 
Deum.  It  is  the  confession  of  Faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  See  AiHANAsitN  Creed. 
Credlirify,  n.  [Fr  credulitt;  Lat.  crednUtas,  from 
credidus  —  crrdo.J  Quality  of  lieing  credulous;  easi¬ 
ness  of  belief;  a  dispoHition  to  believe  on  slight  evi¬ 
dence,  or  no  evidence  at  all. 

Cred'iilouM,  a.  Apt  to  believe  without  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  ;  easily  deceived;  unsuspecting;  as,  a  credulous 
woman. 

— Credible:  easy  of  belief. 
t'red^tiloiiMly,  adv.  With  credulity. 
Cred'iilouMiiesM,  n.  Quality  of  being  credulous; 
credulity;  easiness  of  belief ;  aptness  to  believe  without 
sufficient  evidence. 

Creed,  n.  [Lat.  credo,  I  believe;  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  liUtiii  version  of  the  Apostles  Creed.]  Any 
brief  summary  of  Christian  belief;  but  more  especially 
eitlier  of  tlie  three  confessions  commonly  called  tho 
Apostles,  Nicene,  and  Athamisian.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  credo,  q.  v.,  in  like  manner  as  Pater¬ 
noster,  Avemaria,  Ac.,  are  prayers  named  from  the  first 
words  ot  these  formulas  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Creolt,  n.  [A.  S.  crecca  ;  Fr.  crique.]  A  shore  or  bank  on 
which  tho  water  beats,  running  in  a  small  channel  from 
any  part  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  part  of  a 
large  river,  which  is  resorted  to  as  a  harbor  or  landing- 
place  by  small  craft.  In  tho  United  States,  the  term 
creek  is  used  as  synonymous  with  the  English  words 
brook  and  Hrulet. 

— A  turn,  winding,  or  alley  ;  as,  “Alleys,  creeks,  and  nar¬ 
row  lanes.” — Shaks. 

Creednioor',  a  locality  in  Long  Island.  N,  Y.,  Queen’s 
co.,  11  m.  E.  of  New'  York  city.  Here  the  largest  and 
most  complete  rifle  range  in  the  U.  States  was  estab¬ 
lished  iu  1871,  by  the  American  Rifle  Association. 
Crec'ks,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians.  See  Mc8- 
KOGEES. 

CreeliJs'ville,  in  iWw  York,  a  village  of  Otsego  co., 
about  90  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Creek'y,  a.  Containing  creeks;  full  of  creeks;  winding, 
“  Rua  bathiog  all  the  creeky  shore  a-flot.”  —Spenser. 

Creol,  Crail.  n.  An  osier  basket  for  carrying  fish, 
used  by  anglers,  Ac.  (Peculiar  to  Scotland.) 
Creels'burff,  in  A'en7wcA*y,  a  township  of  Russell  co., 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  abt.  5  m.  below  Jamestow  n  ; 
pop.  800. 

Creep,  r.  n.  (Pref.  and  imp.  crept.)  [A.  S.  credpan; 
L.  Ger.  krupen  ;  I>.  kruipen  ;  0.  Ger.  krxfan  ;  Gael,  cm- 
bain;  'W.crepian;  Lat.  rejio;  Gr.  herpd ;  Sansk.  ^np.] 
To  move  with  a  slow  and  low  pace;  to  move  as  a  worm, 
insect,  or  reptile  ;  to  crawl. 

“  And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground.”  —  Milton. 
— To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on  the  surface  of  any  other 
body,  in  growth,  as  a  vine. 

“  Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green.”  —  Pickens. 

— To  move  slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously,  as  an  aged  person. 

•*  And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line," — Pope. 

— To  move  slowly  and  insensibly;  to  move  secretly;  to 
steal  in  ;  to  move  forward  unheard  and  unseen ;  as,  time 
creeps  on. 

“  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  iu  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  dai-.” —  Shaks. 

_ To  be  servile;  tofawm;  to  insinuate  into;  as,  to 

into  the  good  graces  of  another. 

“  Humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  to  holy  altart."  —  5AaA»- 
_ To  experience  a  crawlinf:  sensation,  as  of  anything  nox¬ 
ious  creeping  over  tiie  body  ;  as,  the  sigiit  is  euougli  to 
make  one's  tlesli  crerp. 

(Mining.)  Tho  depression  which  takes  place  on  tho 
surface,  from  the  removal  of  liedsof  coal  heneatli.  Masses 
of  coal-seam,  like  huge  jiillars.are  left  by  the  miners  for 
the  support  of  the superiueumhent  strata;  the  pressure, 
however,  of  tlieso  lieda  is  so  great  that,  in  course  of  time, 
the  ceiling  graihially  sinks.  A  consequent  depression 
takes  place  in  tint  lieds  aliovc.  as  also  an  alteration  of  the 
surface-level.  But  this,  l)eiiig  so  gradual,  is  seldom  no¬ 
ticed,  except  when  it  is  made  evident  from  the  acenmu 
lation  of  snrfare-water. 

Creep'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  creeps;  an  insect;  a  rep- 
f  i  1 0 

—Any  pamsite  plant  that  creeps  along  the  ground,  or 
clings  tu  other  support. 

••  Winders  and  creepers,  as  Ivy.  briony.  and  woodbine."  —  Bacon. 
(Zf>bl)  See  CERTHIADJi. 

(Bot.)  A  plant  growing  on  a  support,  or  creepingalong 

the  ground. —  Gray. 

—A  kind  of  grapnel  used  for  dragging  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  harbor.  Ac.,  to  recover  things  lost. 

—  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  hy  women,  — A  contriv 
nnce  fixed  to  a  boot  or  shoe,  to  prevent  the  feet  from 
slipping. 

_ pi,  (Arch.)  Same  as  Crockets,  q.  v. 
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Creep'-hole,  n.  A  hole  into  which  a  person  or  animal 
may  enter,  to  escape  danger.  —  A  subterluge  |  atj  excuse  ; 
an  evasion  ;  as,  a  creep-hole  out  of  a  controversy. 

n.  {Bot.)  See  Ranunculus. 

i’roop'iuy^ly^  ndr.  By  creeping;  slowly;  insidjously. 

Ci*C0He,  (»om©tiine8  written  Krekse,  Kris,  and  Crease,) 
n.  [Malay,  Ari5.J  A  dagger,  knife,  or  yataghan,  used  by 
tiie  Malays. 

'*  The  cursed  Malayan  crease."  —  Ttnnyton. 
a  thriving  town  of  lUienish  Prussia,  6  in.  M  . 
from  the  Rhine,  and  13  ni.  N.VV.  of  DQsseldorf.  It  j.s  the 
principal  place  in  Prussia  for  the  manufacture  ol  silk- 
velvets  and  silk-thread.  It  Inis  also  fabrics  ol  woollen, 
cotton,  lace,  &c.  Pop.  55/218. 

in  Ohio.,  n  post-office  of  Guernsey  co. 

4’rc'inn.  a  town  ofN.  Italy,  in  Li»njbar<ly.  on  the  Sei  io, 
*20  ni.  N.  \V.  ofCremona.  It  has  a  splendid  cathedral. 

MU. 

Creiilrtillere,  (/i*rd-mdZ-ydr',)  n.  [Fr.]  hori¬ 

zontal  outline  wliich  is  indented  or  zigzagged. —  Webster. 

Cre'inaHter,  n.  [Gr.  kreinao^  I  suspend.]  {Anot.)  A 
mu-scle  that  draws  up  and  corrugates  the  skin  ol  the 
scrotum. 

Creina'tion*  n.  [Lat.  erma^to,  from  cremo,  to  burn.] 
A  burning;  particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  burning  dead  bodies. 

CreniioiixMsAAC  AdolphEjU  French lawyerand repub¬ 
lican,  B.  at  Nimes,  of  Jewish  ]iarentb,  1796  ;  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chanibre  des  Deputes  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  after 
the  revolution  of  1848.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  he  retired 
from  political  life,  and  devotetl  himself  to  his  profession 
at  the  French  bar.  In  Nov.,  1867,  he  waselected  deputy 
to  the  Corps  Ligislntif;  and,  on  the  fall  <*f  the  empire, 
1870,  accepted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Government  of  the 
A^utUtnal  Defence. 

Crem'ooarp,  n.  [Gr.  h-emao,  I  suspend,  karpes,  fruit.] 
{B  ft.)  A  2-  to  5-celled,  inferior  fruit,  the  cells  of  which 
are  1-seeiled,  indehi.scent,  dry.  perfectly  close  at  all  times, 
and,  when  ripe,  hanging  separate  from  a  common  axis, 
as  in  umbelliferous  pUnts. 

Cre3iloiia«  {krai-mo'na,)  a  fortified  city  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  48  m. 

•  S.E.  of  Milan.  It  has  a  vast  number  of  churches,  cha])el8, 
convents,  and  an  inferior  university.  The  catliedral  is 
a  ma-ssive  structure,  asid  the  tower  of  Cremona  is  very 
curious,  consisting  of  two  octagonal  obelisks^  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  cro.<8,  and  372  feet  m  heiglit.  The  Corso  is  very 
fine,  and  much  resorted  to.  Man/.  Silk,  porcelain,  and 
chemicals.  It  has,  besides,  been  long  n<»ted  for  its  supe¬ 
rior  violins.  Poj).  31,101.  This  city  is  of  great  an- 
tiipiity,  having  been  create<l  a  Roman  colony  in  291  b  c. 

C^eniAiia,  n.  {}fus.)  A  general  designation  of  the  vio¬ 
lins  made  at  Cremona,  during  the  17th  and  18th  centu¬ 
ries,  chiefly  by  the  family  Amati.  C.  is  also  a  name 
erroneously  given  to  a  stoj)  in  the  organ ;  being  nothing 
more  than  a  ci>rrnption  of  Irumhorn,  an  ancient  wind- 
instrument,  which  it  was  originally  designed  to  imitate. 

Creinonose',  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Cre¬ 
mona,  Italy. 

_ n.  anil  pZ.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  citizen  of  Cremona. 

Cre'inar*  n.  [Lat.]  A  milky  substance;  an  oily  liquor 
resembling  cream. 

“  The  food  is  reduced  into  a  chyle  or  cremor.”  —  Ray. 


and  tersulpliide  of  carbon.  It  coagulates  albumen  im¬ 
mediately,  and  is  the  mo.st  i)owerful  antiseptic  known. 
Meat  that  has  been  plunged  into  a  solution  containing 
only  one  per  cent,  of  this  substance  becomes  dry  and 
hard  on  exj)osure  to  tlie  air,  and  does  not  become  putrid. 
It  is  thought  by  many,  from  its  composition  and  pro¬ 
perties,  to  be  a  homologue  of  phenic  acid. 

(3ted.)  As  a  stimulant  to  ill-comlitioned  ulcers,  and 
in  certain  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin,  C.,  made  into  an 
ointment,  is  almost  always  attended  with  satisfactory 
resuit.s ;  w  hile  as  an  application  to  toothache,  a  few 
drops  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  applied  on  cotton  to  the 
tooth,  will  most  frequently  afford  direct  relief;  the  ol»- 
Doxious  bvste,  however,  is  often  regarded  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  C.  acts  as  an  antiseptic  to  decHye<i  teeth.  A 
few  drops  of  it  smeared  on  a  paper  placed  in  a  safe, 
drive  away  all  insects,  and  keo])  the  meat  fresh  for 
several  days  longer  than  it  could  be  otherwise  preserved. 

Cre'paiice,  Cre'paiie,  n.  [From  Lat.  ertpare,  to 
crack.]  (Parriery.)  An  ulcer  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  fore-part  of  a  horse  s  foot. 

Crop'itas,  «.  [From  Lat.  crepar«,  to  crack.]  (Med.) 
Tlie  crackling  noise  which  is  produced  upon  pressing 
cellular  membrane  when  it  contains  air. — Also  the  noise 
produced  by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the  bowels. 

Crepitate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  crepito,  crepitatus,  frequenta¬ 
tive  of  crepo,  to  rattle,  to  crack.]  To  crackle  ;  to  snap ; 
to  burst  with  a  small,  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  rapidly 
repeated,  as  salt  in  lire. 

Crepita'tiou,  n.  Act  of  bursting  into  a  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  small,  sharp  sounds  ;  n  small  crackling  noise. 

(Surg.)  A  grating  noise  made  by  the  two  edges  of 
fractured  bones  when  they  rub  together.  It  is  one  of 
the  indications  of  a  fracture  which  the  surgeon  listens 
to  hear,  when  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury. 

Cre'pt>n,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  woollen,  silk,  or  mixe<l 
fiibric  resembling  crape, 

Cropt,  imp.  of  Creep,  q.  v. 

Crepas'eular,  CrepusVuloiis,  a.  [Lat.  crepus’ 
culani.  dim.  from  creper,  du-<ky,  dark — a  Sabine  word; 
Sansk.  kshapd,  night.]  Pertaining  to  tw’ilight. 

“  The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  ia  a  crtpuscxUoit*  obscu* 
rity.”  —  GlanviUe. 

Cresceiiclo.  (kre-shen'dd,)  n.  [It.;  from  Lat.  cresco, 
CT’Seens.  to  grow,  to  increase.]  (Mus.)  A  term  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sign  -*=r— 7].  which  i.s  plact*d  over  a  passage 
to  direct  the  notes  to  be  increased  from  soft  to  loud. 

— a.  With  progressively  increasing  volume  of  voice  or 
strength  of  tone  :  as,  a  crescendo  movement. 

Creseens.  an  assistant  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  70  disciples. 

Crescent,  (kres'ent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  cre.^co,  crescens,  to 
grow,  to  increase.]  Increasing  ;  growing ;  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  state. 

“  Asturto,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.”  —  Milton. 

— n.  [Fr.  cromanG]  The  moon  in  lier  state  of  increase, 
until  one-half  of  lier  face  is  enlightened;  anything  re¬ 
sembling  the  figure  or  shape  of  the  new  moon. 

“  Two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn.”  —  Pope. 

— A  figure  or  representation  of  the  new'  moon,  as  borne  in 
the  Turkish  flag  or  national  standard;  the  standard  it¬ 
self;  und,  figuratively,  the  Turkish  power. 

“  Before  the  cross  has  waued  the  crescent's  ray.”  —  Scott. 


Cre'nate,  Cre'iiateil,  a.  [Lat.  crenaius,  from  crenn, 
a  notch.]  (Bot.)  Notched;  indented;  scolloped  ;  as,  a  cre- 
nate.d  cell. 

Cren'atiire,  n.  (Bot.)  The  state  of  being  notched; 
a  notching.  —  Loudon. 

Creii'ellate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  cre.ne.ler,  to  notch,  to  indent, 
from  Lat.  cre«a,  a  notch.]  (Fortif.)  To  make  openings 
or  embrasures  in  an  embattled  parapet,  for  the  garrison 
to  fire  through. 

Creii'ellate<l,  p.  a.  Embattled;  indented;  furnished 
with  crenelles;  as,  a  cre,nellated  wall. 

Creoella/ed  'noulding.  (Arch.)  An  indented  inouI«l- 
ing.  UHi'il  in  Norman  architecture. 

Crenelle,  (kre-neV,)  n  [Fr.  ertneau  ;  from  L.  Lat. 
cre.ndlas.  a  feath'T,  a  wing,  a  battlement.]  (Fortif.)  An 
opening  in  an  emliattled  parapet;  a  loop-hole  or  embra¬ 
sure  through  which  to  shoot. 

Cre'iiic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  constituents  of 
vegetable  nionbl,  produced  wherever  leaves  and  other 
plants  are  decaying. 

Ca*en'iilato,  Cren'nlateil,  a.  (Bot.)  Notched  witii 
small  rounded  or  conve.x  t*?etli. 

Cre'ole,  «.  [Fr.:  from  Sp.  crio??/>.]  A  person,  in  either 

Atnerioa  or  the  West  Inftia  Islands,  of  European  pro¬ 
genitors  ;  as,  a  I8p  inish  creole.  It  is  sometinie.s,  also,  ap¬ 
plied,  but  wrongly,  to  any  person  born  within  tropical 
latitudes,  of  whatsoever  color;  as,  a  creole  negro. 

Creole'an,  a.  Resembling  <»r  pertaining  to  the  Creoles. 

Cre'oii.  (Mi/fh.)  King  of  ('orinth,  promiseil  his  daughter 
Glance  to  Jason,  who  thereupon  repndiate<l  Medea. 
Medea,  in  revenge,  presented  Glance  with  a  gown 
covered  with  pt>ison.  Upon  wearing  it,  she  expired  in 
the  greatest  agonies.  Creon  and  his  family  shared  the 
fate  of  Glance,  whose  sufferings  will  be  found  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Medea”  of  Euripides. 

Cro'OSrtto,  n.  [Gr.  kreas,  flesh,  atnl  .<!ozo,  I  preserve.] 
(Clu'in.)  A  fluid  containing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car¬ 
bon.  first  found  by  Iteichenbach,  in  the  heavy  oil  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  tar.  Its  preparation 
is  too  tedions  and  troublesome  to  describe  here.  When 
pure,  it  ia  a  colorless  oily  liquid  of  high  refr.ictive 
power,  boiling  at  398°.  It  is  nut  ea.sily  kindled,  but, 
when  burnt,  it  gives  fortli  a  sooty,  smoky  flame  It  has 
a  burning  taste,  ami  its  o«lor  is  peculiar.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  its  odor  and  taste.  It 
is  freely  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  beiizul, 


(Hist.)  The  name  of  3  orders  of  knighthood,  viz. :  1. 
Instituted  by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in 
1268  ;  2.  That  established  in  1448  by  Rene  Due  d’Anjoii ; 
and  3.  The  Turkish  order  of  the  C.,  instituted  by  the 
Sultan,  Selim  III.,  in  1801,  which  did  not  survive  its 
founder. 


(Her.)  A  device  in  the  form  of  a  new  moon,  borne  on 
an  escutcheon.  When  the  horns  are  turned  towards  the 
chief  or  upper  part  of  the  shield,  it  is  called  ci'cscent,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  terms  increscent  Mul  den'cscent ; 
in  the  fi*rmer  of  which  the  horns  are  turned  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  left  side  of  the  shieM. 
The  C.  is  frequently  used  to  distinguish  the  coat-armor 
of  a  seciuid  brotlier  or  junior  familyfrom  that  of  the 
principal  branch.  As  is  well  known,  the  C.,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  designated,  the  C.  wwiG/nGhas  become  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  has  thence  been 
frequently  styled  the  Empire  of 
the  C.  This  symbol,  however,  did 
not  originate  with  the  Turks. 

Long  before  their  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  C.  had  been  used 
as  emblematic  of  sovereignty,  as 
may  bo  seen  from  the  still  existing 
medals  struck  in  honor  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  Trajan,  and  othiTs,  and  it  liad 
always  been  the  symbol  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  On  the  overthrow  of  this 
empire  by  Midiammed  II.,  the 
Turks,  regarding  the  C..  which 
everyw'here  met  their  eye.  a.s  a 
goociomen.  adopted  it  ns  theirchief 
bearing:  and  it  has  eontinned  ever 
since  to  decorate  their  minarets, 
their  insignia,  their  dress,  and  in  short  anything  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  their  empire. —  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
frequently  to  bo  seen  on  clmrohes  in  Russia,  generally 
surmounted  with  the  cross,  marking  unquestionably  the 
Byzantine  origin  of  the  Russian  Church. 

Cres'oeut^  in  Iowa,  a  townsliip  of  Bottawattomie  co. ; 
pop.  1,117. 

Cre^oeiit,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Saratoga  co. 

Crescoiif  C’lfv*  in  Califoinia.  a  post-town.  cap.  of  Del 
Norte  CO, :  Lat.  40°  48'  N.‘,  Lon.  124°  5'  W.  Pop.  458 

— A  town  of  Tuolumne  co.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  about 
‘20  in.  above  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin. 


Fig.  716. 

ARMS  OP  TURKFY. 
(Golden  crescent  on 
sinople.) 


Crosoent  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Iroquois  co. 

Crescent  C'ity,  it»  a  pi>st-villago  of  Pottawat- 

loniie  CO.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  7  miles  above 
Council  Bluffs. 

Crescent  in  MissouH,  a  post-office  of  Bates  co. 

Crcscen'tia*  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
CRESCENTl\CEiE,  q.  r. 

Crcsccntia'cesc,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Crescenfia  or  Cala¬ 
bash-tree  family,  an  order  of  plants, alliance 
Di\Q.  Parietal  placenta?,  succulent  hanl-shelled  fruit, 
and  an  amygdaloid  embryo  w  ith  a  short  radicle.  They 
consist  of  small  trees,  with  leaves  simple,  alternate,  or 
clustered,  without  stipules;  flowers  irregular,  growing 
out  of  old  branches  or  stems;  calyx  free,  entire  at  first, 
afterwards  splitting  irregularly;  corolla  somewhat  bi¬ 
labiate:  stamens  (iidynamous  (2  long  and  2  short),  with 
a  fifth  of  rudimentury  character;  ovary  one-celled,  and 
surron  iided 
by  an  annu¬ 
lar  disc:  fruit 
i  n  d  ehiscent, 
wotidy ;  seeds 
large  and  nu¬ 
merous,  with¬ 
out  albumen, 
enveloped  in 
a  pulp.  The 
order  i n- 
chides  about 
34  species, 
which  have 
been  arrang¬ 
ed  in  11  gen¬ 
era.  Tlieyare 
natives  exclu¬ 
sively  of  trop¬ 
ical  regions. 

The  snb-acid 
pulp  of  the 
fruit  of  Ches- 
centia  cujete, 
the  Calabash- 
tvee 

is  eaten  by 
the  negroes 
of  Jamaica, 
and  the  hard 

shell  is  used  fr»rhoI<ling  liquor  or  snuff,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  (See  C.alabash.)  —  The  fruit  of  Parmen- 
iiara  edulis,  another  plant  of  this  order,  is  eaten  by  the 
Mexicans;  and  that  of /*.  cerifera  is  greedily  devoured 
by  cattle  in  Panama.  The  latter  fruit  resembles  a  can¬ 
dle  in  shape,  and  the  plant  is  commonly  called  the  can¬ 
dle-tree. 

Croseeiit'io,  a.  Formed  like  a  crescent.  (R.) 

CreMceiif  i'lio,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  the 
Po,  *20  m.  from  Turin.  Manuf.  Silks,  and  woollens,  l^p. 
6,374. 

Cros'oenf  villo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Pliiladelphia,  on  Tacony  Creek. 

Cres'cive,  a.  [From  I.at.  crcico.]  Increasing;  growing. 

“  So  the  prince  grew  .  .  .  unseen,  yet  ertscive  in  his  faculty.*' 

Shaks. 

Cres'eo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 

Cresoo,  in  Iowa,  a  vilbige  of  Kossuth  co.,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  5  m.  S.  of  Algona;  ftop.  .309. 

Crosco*  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  about 
52  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Law'rence. 

Crosoo,  or  Ceresco,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Blue 
Earth  co. ;  pop.  313. 

Crosco,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  King’s  co. 

Cress,  n.  [A.  S.  cerse;  D.  kers;  Ger.  Irresse ;  Fr.  cresson; 
It.  crescione :  \j.hat.cresso ;  ]jrobably  allied  to  Lat.  erweo, 
to  grow,  to  increase.]  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  many 
plants,  of  which  the  foliage  has  a  pungent,  mustard-like 
taste,  and  is  used  as  salad.  It  is  usniilly  more  strictly 
confined  to  the  genus  Lepidum.  7.  r.  See  also  Barbarea, 
Cardamine,  Nasturtium,  an«l  Trop.*:oi.um. 

Crossell^'.  n.  (Feel.)  An  instrument  of  wood,  which, 
during  passion-w'eek,  is  used  instead  of  bells  in  Catholic 
cliurches. 

Cros'set.  n.  [O.  Fr.  croisset,  from  L.  Lat.  crucibtUum, 
from  Lat.  Ci’nr,  a  cross;  led.  A*n/s.]  A 
pitcher  or  lantern  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
P'lle,  to  contain  a  torch:  a  great  liaht 
set  on  a  beacon,  light-hoiise.  or  watch- 
tower.  Cressets  were  originally  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  small  cross,  fnun  which 
custom  tliey  derive  their  name:  and  it 
was  by  carrying  about  a  fiery  cross  that 
armies  were  raised  in  Scotland  during 
the  olden  time.  Shakspeare  makes  use 
of  the  word  in  Henry  IV.: 

“At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  sparks. 

Of  burning  cresBets." 

— Tn  England,  a  kind  of  crane  for  sustain¬ 
ing  a  pot  over  the  fire;  as,  a  kiteben- 
cresset. 

Cross'Kill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Bergen  co. 

Crc^s'AOii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
CO.,  258  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Cro»»o'n».  in  P'nnsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  CO.:  pop.  1,507. 

Oo»s'-rooket.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Vei.la. 

Crosf.  [Vv,  Crete. ;  Lat  crista:  probably  allied  to 
cresco.  to  grow,  to  rise,]  'I'he  comb  of  a  cock:  a  tuft  or 
plume  on  tin*  head  of  certain  binls;  any  tuft  or  orna¬ 
ment  growing  on  the  head;  as,  a  serpent’s  crest. 

“  Their  crests  divide,  and  .  .  .  o'er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride.>‘ 

Drydess, 


Fig.  717.  —  CALABA.SH-TREE. 
(Oescentia  ct^efa.) 


CRET 


CRIB 


CRET 


--Lofty  mien;  pride;  spirit;  fire;  courage. 

*■  The  eras  is  won.  no  more  seen 
His  Cbrisliau  crest,  and  haugbiy  mien.” — Byron. 

Tlie  top:  the  summit;  as,  the  crest  of  a  niouutain,  the 
creat  of  a  wave. 

— The  arching  of  the  neck  of  a  horse. 

(Fortif.)  Tlie  summit-line  of  a  slope  or  glacis. 

(Arch.)  A  running  ornament  in  a  liorizontul  direc¬ 
tion  above  the  line  of  the  cornice,  as  on  tlie  ridge  of  a 
roof,  a  canopy,  or  any  similar  works. 

(Her.)  A  portion  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  noble¬ 
man  or  gentleman  entitled  to  bear  coat-armor  that  is 
commonly  used  without  the  shield,  being  painte<l on  the 
doors  of  carriages,  and  engraved  on  plate  and  signet- 


Fiff.  719.— ARMORIAL  INSIGNIA  OF  THE  POPE. 

rings.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  crest  or  cognizance 
of  the  Wearer  was  borne  on  the  helmet.  (See  Fig.  691.) 
It  was  made  of  leather  or  light  woo»l,  gilded  and 
painted,  and  a  wreath  of  twisted  silk  was  fastened  round 
the  lower  part,  where  it  wms  attached  to  tlie  helmet. 
In  modern  times  the  crest  is  always  drawn  on  a  wreath 
comp<»8ed  of  tlie  )>rincipal  metal  and  color  occurring 
in  the  bearer's  coat-of-arms,  the  coils  being  of  metal 
and  col<»r  alternately.  Sometimes  the  C.  rests  on  a  cap 
of  maintenance.  We  give,  asan  illustration,  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  Pojje,  in  wliicb  tlio  crest  consists  of  the 
thiara  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter. 

— V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  crest ;  to  serve  as  a  crest  for. — 
To  furnish  with  feathery  lines. 

Crest’e<l,  p.  a.  Wearing  a  crest;  adorned  with  a  crest 
or  plume  :  having  a  tuft  on  the  head,  like  a  crest ;  as,  a 
crested  cock,  a  crested  button. 

**  He  lac'd  his  crested  helm,  aod  strode  ftwaj.”  Dryden. 

(Bot.)  Sanje  as  Cuistatb,  q.  r. 

CreHt'eil-<liver,  n.  {Zf)o}.)  The  Prodiceps  cristatus. 
See  C01.VMBID.E. 

Crestfallen,  (h'resVfaul'n^)  a.  Dejected;  sunk ;  bowed  ; 
dispirited;  heartless;  spiritless;  abject. 

“  They  prolate  their  words  ...  as  if  they  were  complaining  and 
crest-failen."  —  Howell. 

(.Manege.)  Ilavitig  thehead  drooping  aside,  as  a  horse. 

Crest'lesH,  a.  Without  a  crest;  uot  of  good  family; 
of  mean  descent. 

”  Sprung  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ?”  —  Shaks. 

Cre^it'lilie,  in  OAm,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt. 
60  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Colnmbtis  ;  pop.  2,279. 

Cremt-inariiie',  n.  (But.)  The  Rock-samphire,  Crith- 
mum  mnritimnm. 

Crest'-tile,  n.  (^Irc^.)  A  kind  of  tile  used  to  cover 
the  ridge  of  a  roof,  ui)Oii  which  they  tit  on  the  principle 
of  a  saddle. 

Cres'woll,  n.  The  broad  margin  of  a  shoe-sfde. 

Cresyl'io  Acul.  H.  (Chem.)  A  cobirless  liquid,  possess¬ 
ing  very  highly  refractive  powers,  very  sparingly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  occurs  as  one  of  the  products 
in  the  preparation  of  carbolic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  that  portion  of  the  coal-tar  creosote  which 
boils  at  the  temperature  between  392°  and  428°  to  frac¬ 
tional  di.sfillatiim.  Farm.  CuIIgOo-  f^resylic  acid  cor¬ 
responds  to  Carbolic  acid,  Imt  is  reganled  as  containing 
the  hyi»othetical  radical  cresyle.  in  place  of  phe¬ 

nyl.  The  anab>gy  in  composition  is  attended  with  a  re- 
iemblance  in  properties,  for  cresy lie  acid  has  the  same 
antiseptic  property  is  carbolic  aci<l.  and  is  a[»plicable  to 
tlie  same  purposes.  Wlien  acted  ou  by  nitric  acid,  ityielcls 
trinitrocresylic  acid  (H  >.014114^X04)30).  just  as  carbolic 
acid  gives  trinitropbenic  acid  ( H0.Ci4ll2(N04)80). 

Creta'ceoUS,  <1.  [Lat.,  from  crt'ta.  Cretan  earth,  chalk-] 
Chalky  ;  having  the  (jualities  of  chalk  ;  abounding  with 
chalk  :  us,  cret  tceous  salt. 

Cretaceous  Period, 'n.  [From  Lat.  crefa,  chalk.] 
(Geol.)  “The  name  given  to  the  closing  area  of  the 
Reptilian  age.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  niiml)er  of 
genera  of  mollusks  and  reptiles  which  en<l  witli  it,  and 
also  for  the  appe^irance,  during  its  progress,  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  types  of  plants  and  fishes.’*  —  Dana.  The  chalk  ot 
Europe  is  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  period,  so  abundant 
as  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  formation.  The  chalk 
beds  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface  in  Europe  and  tiie 
east  of  A.sia.  The  typical  strata  occur  in  the  south-east 


of  England,  and  are  connected  with  similar  beds  in  the 
north  uf  France  ami  Oertiiany,  and  in  Denmark.  As  de¬ 
veloped  in  theS.  ot  England,  the  cretaceous  system  is 
Composed  t»f  calcaro(*us,  argillaceous,  and  arenaceous 
rocks,  the  former  pre<loniinHting  in  the  upper,  and  the 
two  latter  in  llu*  l<»wer  portion  of  the  system.  The 
strata  occurring  in  Engl.vnd  have  been  arranged  in  tlie 
following  groups  :  —  Cpper  chaUc.  Generally  soft  white 
chalk,  containing  nodules  of  flint  and  chert,  in  more  or 
less  regular  layers.  —  Lfuver  chalk.  Harder  and  less 
white  than  the  upper,  and  generally  witli  fewer  flints. 
—  (Vialk  marl.  A  grayish  earthy  or  yellowiah  marly 
chalk,  sometimes  indurated. —  Upper  greensand.  Beds 
of  silicious  sand,  occasionally  imlurateil  to  chalky  or 
cherty  sandstone,  of  a  green  or  grayish  white,  with 
nodules  of  chert.  —  Gault.  A  bluish  tenaceous  clay. 
Sometimes  marly,  with  indurated  argillaceous  concre¬ 
tions  and  layers  of  greensand.  —  Lower  greensand.  Beds 
of  green  or  ferruginous  sands,  with  layers  of  chert  and 
indnratefl  samlstones.  local  beds  of  gjui It,  rocks  of  cherty 
or  chalky  limestone  (^Kentish  rag),  and  fuller's  earth.  .\ 
more  comprehensive  classification,  derived  from  the 
study  of  Coiiliuentai  as  well  as  Knglisli  strata,  i.s  given 
below,  with  the  estimated  thickness  of  each  subdivisiou  : 

Upper  Cretaceous  Senes. 


Mat:stricht  and  Faxue.  .  100  feet 

White  chalk  witli  flints...  . 600 

White  chalk  without  flints . GOO 

Chalk  marl . 100 

Upper  greeusand . 100 

Gault .  160 

Lower  Cretaceous  or  Ncocomian  Series. 

Lower  greensand .  860  feet 

Speeton  clay .  GO 

Wealdeu  beds . 1,300 


There  is  no  place  where  all  the  above  strata  are  pres¬ 
ent  at  once,  and  some  are  very  local  and  inconstant. — 
In  N.  Ameri<  a  '*  the  C.  beds  occur  at  intervals  along  the 
Atlantic  bonier  S.  of  New  York,  from  New  Jersey  to  S. 
Carolina,  extensivel)'  over  tlie  States  along  the  Gulf 
border,  anil  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  in¬ 
terior  region,  over  the  slopes  of  the  Bucky  Mouiilains, 
from  Texas  northward,  to  the  heail-waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  further  N.W.  in  British  America.  The  rocks 
comprise  beds  of  sand,  marl,  clay,  loosely  aggregated 
shell  limestone,  and  compart  limestone:  they  include  in 
N.  .Ymerica  wo  chalk.  The  C.  loniiation  lias  a  thickness 
in  New  Jersey  of  400  feet;  in  Alaliaina,  of  2.000  leet ;  in 
Texas,  800 ;  and  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  of 
2,000  to  2,600  feet.”  —  Dana.  The  life  of  the  whole  C. 
period  was  abundant.  In  its  beds  are  found  species  of 
every  class  of  animals  having  hard  parts  capable  of  jire- 
servatiou,  except  birds  and  inanimaU;  and  even  as  re¬ 
gards  these,  most  geologists  believe  their  absence  to  be 
accidental,  as  both  existed  during  the  preceding  period, 
thongli  their  fossil  remains  are  very  rare.  The  more 
important  useful  products  of  this  system  are  chalk, 
flint,  fuller's  earth,  phosphatic  nodules,  and  the  so-called 
“firestone  rock.”  The  two  latter  are  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  as  maiinres. 

Creta'oooiisly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  chalk. 

Cre  tan,  a.  (Gcog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Crete,  or 
Candia. 

C’re'tan,  Crete,  Cre'tian,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of 
tlie  island  of  Crete  or  Caixlia. 

Crete*  (Vulg.  Candia.)  A  large  and  celebrated  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
of  which  it  forms  the  S.  boundary.  It  lies  between 
34°  SCK  and  36°  65'  N.  Lat,,  and  23°  40'  and  26°  40'  E. 
Lon.,  its  N.W.  extremity  being  80  m.  S-E.  of  Cape  Mata- 
pan,  in  Greece,  and  its  N.E.  teniiiiiation  110  m.  S.W.  the 
nearest  point  of  A.^^ia  Minor.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  being  about  IGOm.,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  6  to  nearly  36  111.;  area,  3,2(X)  sq.  m.  C. 
is  almost  covered  with  mountains;  the  loftiest  of  which, 
as  well  as  tlie  most  famous,  is  Mount  Ida  (now  Psilo- 
riti),  7,674  feet  high.  The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and 
its  luxuriant  vegetation  presents  a  wide  and  favorable 
contrast  with  some  of  the  arid  regions  of  continental 
Greece,  but  agricnlturo  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  Crete 
is  highly  interesting  from  its  classical  associations.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  “  king  of  gods  and  men.” 
Adventurers  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  introduced  arts 
ami  sciences  into  Crete,  while  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  w'ere  involved  in  the  darkest  barbarism.  The 
laws  of  Minos  served  as  a  moibd  to  Lycurgns;  so  that 
Crete  became,  as  it  were,  a  channel  by  which  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  Europe.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Ri>mans,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
anno  67  b.  c.  Tlie  Genoese  and  the  Marquis  of  Mont¬ 
serrat  successively  jiossessed  it.  The  \enetiaiis  bought 
it  from  the  latter  in  1204;  and  in  1669,  after  a  24  years’ 
war,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  revolution  in 
Greece  was  follow'ed  by  one  in  Crete,  and  from  1821  to 
1K30  the  island  suffered  the  worst  evils  of  a  sanguinary 
and  devastating  war.  without  conquering  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  Ever  impatient  of  tlie  Turkish  yoke,  the  Cretans 
again  broke  out  in  open  revolt  in  1867,  and  for  mop  than 
a  year  resisted  courageously  the  forces  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire,  asking  its  nniticHtion  to  Greece,  or  independence 
under  the  protection  of  some  European  power,  a  protec- 
tion  to  which  their  ancient  fame,  and  their  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  give  them  a  w’ell-lounded  claim. 
But  the  European  politics  did  not  jiermit  the  open  inter¬ 
vention  of  Greece,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  Crete, 
deviistated,  and  almost  deserted  by  its  Christian  popuhy 
tion,  submitted  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  island  is  di- 
videil  into  the  3  provs.  of  Candia,  Ketimo.  and  Caiiea,  so 
named  from  tlieir  respective  capitals.  The  population, 
which  was  about  1,IX)U,000  in  antiquity,  was  reduced 
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during  the  late  war.  It  contained  in  1879  abt.  270,009, 
of  w'liom  200,000  w  ere  Christians. 

Crt*te,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Will  co.;  pop.  1,468 

C'reto,  ill  Pe.nnsylvania,  a  post-ottice  of  Indiana  co. 

l-re'tic,  ti.  (Anc.  Pros.)  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 
foot  consisting  of  two  long  syllables  separated  by  a  short 
one. 

Cre'ticisni,  n.  A  cretism. 

C’re'tin,  n.  [Fr.  crt-fm.j  One  affected  with  cretinism. 

C're'tiiiiiiim*  n.  [Fr.  critinisme^  jierhaps  from  c/irefiwi, 
a  Christian,  because  Cretins  were  regarded  as  beings  in¬ 
capable  of  sinning,  and  thus  were  regarded  with  some 
kind  of  respect. — According  to  others,  from  the  Romance 
or  Grison  cretina,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  crtalura,  a  crea¬ 
ture.]  A  species  of  insanity  apiinmcliing  to  idiocy,  de¬ 
pending  on  an  imperlectly  developed  lirain,  and  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  condition  of  the  blood.  This  low  mental  standard 
is  generally  found  to  exist  in  those  who  have  the  gut¬ 
tural  inalfurniation  of  a  gmfre.  The  inhabitants  of 
wliole  valleys  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  are  found 
afflicted  w  ith  this  double  misfortune  of  goitre  or  brou- 
chocele,  and  idiocy  or  cretinism.  —  See  Goitre. 

Cre  tism,  X're'tiei»im,  n.  Lying;  falsehood  ; —  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ancient  Cretans,  who  were  incorrigible 
liars.  (Titus  i.  12.) 

CreuNe,  a  central  dept,  of  France,  comprising  portions 
of  the  old  provs. of  the  Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Berry. 
Area,  2,244  sq.  ni.  It  is  mountainous,  and  in  many  parts 
barren,  the  rearing  of  live-stock  being  tlie  chief  branch 
of  rural  industry.  Min.  Coal  and  salt.  Cap.  Gueret. 
Pop.  274,057. 

— A  river  of  France,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  above 
dept.  After  a  course  of  160  ni.,  it  falls  into  the  Vienne, 
12  111.  N.  of  Chatellerault. 

Creux,  (kro,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  cavity]  (Sculp.)  A  kind  of 
sculpture,  when  tlie  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed 
within  the  face  of  tlie  plate. 

Crou  zer,  Georg  Friedrich,  a  German  philologer.  b.  at 
Marburg.  1771 ;  was  professor  of  Philology  and  Ancient 
History  at  Heidelberg  from  1804  to  1848,  His  literary 
fame  rests  chiefly  (.m  his  Symbolics  and  Mythology  of  the 
Ancient  Nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks.  D.  1868. 

Creiizot  (Le)*  See  page  713. 

Crevasse',  n.  [Fr.,  a  crevice.]  A  deep  crevice  or  cleft 
in  the  surface  of  a  glacier.  —  In  the  U.  States,  an  open¬ 
ing  made  in  the  levee  of  a  river. 

Creve'o<eur.  [Fr.,  heiirt-breaker.]  A  Dutch  port  in  the 
prov.  of  N.  Brabant,  on  the  Meuse,  4  in.  N.N.W.  of  Bois- 
le-Duc.  It  figured  somewhat  prominently  in  the  wars 
of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards. 

Creve  C<eur,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Louis  co. 

i're'vet,  n.  A  goldsmith's  crucible. 

Crevirt*,  (krev'is.)  71.  [ Fr.  C7r?*aise,  from  cr<ri'r  ;  Lat. 
crepo,  to  crack,  to  chink,  to  break.]  A  cleft;  a  fissure; 
a  chink;  a  cranny. 

“  I  pried  me  through  the  crevice  ef  a  wall.  " — Shaks. 

— V.  a.  To  crack  ;  to  flaw  ;  as,  to  crevice  a  wall. — Johnson. 

Crevill^ii'te,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Alicante,  20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Alicante  city;  pop.  7,825. 

Cre'vis,  n.  A  cray-fish.  (Used  locally  in  England.) 

Crew,  n.  [A.  S.  cread,  or  cruth.  See  Crow’d.]  A  crowd ; 
a  collected  mixed  assembly. 

”  A  noble  creui  of  lords  and  ladies."  — .Spender. 

—A  company ;  a  baud  ;  a  gang ;  —  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense. 

“  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew.”'— Addison. 

(Naut.)  The  company  of  seamen  or  sailors  belonging 
to  a  vessel  of  whatsoever  description  ;  as,  to  ship  a  crew. 
“  The  anchors  dropped,  bis  crew  the  vessels  moor.” —  Bryden. 

Cr<*w*  imp.  of  Crow,  q.  v. 

Crew'el,  n.  Y'arn  twisted,  and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 

“  Silk  or  crewel,  gold  or  silver  thread.”  —  Walton. 

Crew'ot,  71.  Same  as  Cruet,  q.  v. 

Crib,  n.  [A.  S.  cryb;  Du.  krib;  Ger.  krippe.  dim.  of 
krippehen,  akin  to  Gr.  k'rahhatos,  a  couch.]  A  small  bed 
or  couch  ;  as,  a  child's  cri6.  —  A  manger;  a  rack;  as,  a 
ci'ib  for  liay. 

*•  The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet.”  —  Pope. 


— A  small  habitation  ;  a  cottage ;  a  cabin. 

”  Liest  thou  in  smoky  cri6s  t  “—Shaks. 

—A  corn-bin.  — A  stall  for  cattle.  — A  prison;  a  house  of 
detention;  a  lock-up.  (Cant.) 

— Anything  cojiied  literally  from  an  authors  work;  — 
used  colloquially. 

_ a.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  any  narrow  abode;  to 


;age;  to  confine. 

“  Now  I  am  cabin'd,  erthd'd,  confined.”  —  Shaks. 
ro  pirate  or  pilfer,  as  from  a  literary  work.  (Cant.) 

1  n  To  crowd  or  liurdlc  together. 

-iUl»a<ee,  (k-rib'aj.)  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.  Perhaps 
rroni  the  low  word  crib,  to  take,  steal  or  purloin.] 
’Oomrs.)  A  game  played  by  two  persons  W»th  a  complete 
li  n  k  of  52  playing-cards.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
llie  5-card  and  ti-card  games.  The  5-card  is  the  original 
liime,  and  affords  the  greatest  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
<kill  The  points  are  scored  upon  a  board,  and  of  points 
'onsiitute  the  game.  All  the  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and 
tens  count  as  10  each,  and  tlie  rest  ot  tlie  cards  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ordinary  value;  that  is,  6  for  si.x,  5  for  five, 
iiid  so  on.  Tlie  points  which  reckon  for  the  game  are 
[ifteens  sequences,  flushes,  pairs,  &c.  After  dealing,  the 
flavors  gather  up  tlieir  cards,  and  having  taken  out  two 
•acii  place  them,  with  their  faces  down,  on  the  tab  e. 
riics'e  four  curds  form  the  ertft,  wliich  becomes  tlie 
urouertv  of  tlie  dealer,  under  certain  conditions.  Points 
ire  scored  in  two  different  ways  in  criblmge,  -  first  m 

idav  and  second  in  reckoning  up  the  cards  held.  Alter 

■he  crib  is  put  out,  the  pack  is  cut  by  the  non-dealer, 
ind  a  card  turned  up  by  the  dealer.  hen  this  card  is 
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a  knave,  it  is  called  2  for  his  heels,  and  counts  2  to  the 
dealer;  and  a  knave  held  in  Imiid,  of  the  same  kin<l  ns 
the  lurn-up  card,  entitles  the  player  to  score  1;  it  is 
called  1  for  his  knob.  A  6-card  C.  is  played  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  hut  is  inferior  in  science  to  5-card  C. 
When  tnree  parties  play  at  the  pnne,  each  plays  on  his 
own  account;  and  when  four  play,  sides  are  irenerally 
cliosen.  (For  rules,  Ac., see  Bohn's Games.) 

Crib'ba^e-board,  n.  An  ohlong  piece  of  wood  or 
ivory  containing  lioles,  on  which  cribhaj^e-players  score 
their  >;ame  hy  the  insertion  of  peps. 

Crib'blii;^,  Crib'-bif iiiff,  n.  (Fnrrieri/.)  A  bad 
habit  met  with  espei  ially  in  horses  which  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of 
leisure  in  the  stable. 

The  act  consists  in  the 
animal  seizing  with 
his  teeth  the  manger, 
rack,  or  any  other 
such  object.and  hiking 
in  at  the  same  time  a 
deep  inspiration,  tech¬ 
nically  culled  wind- 
sucking.  C  s  p  r  i  n  g  s 
often  from  i<lle 
may  be  first 
in  during 
esp»‘cially 

ation  is  conducted  in 
the  stall,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  be  needlessly 
teased  or  tickled;  is 
occasionally  learned, 
apparently,  by  imita¬ 
tion  from  a  neiglibor; 
and  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  is  frequently  a 
symptom  of  some  fi)nu 
of  indigestion.  It  usu¬ 
ally  leads  to  attacks  p^g  yoO. 

of  indigestion.  It  can  bar-muzzle  for  cribbers. 
be  prevented  only  by 

the  use  of  a  bar-muzzle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  720;  but  in 
those  newly  acquired  cases  resulting  from  gastric  di*- 
rangement,  means  must  further  be  taken  to  remove  the 
acidity  or  other  such  disorder. 

Crib'»biter,  n.  A  horse  addicted  to  biting  its  crib  or 
manger. 

— One  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  board  and  lodging;  a 
grumbler. 

Crib'ble,  n.  [Lat.  C7**6e/Zum,  dim.  of  cribnini.  a  sieve; 
akin  to  cerno,  C7'e?‘i,  to  sift,  to  winnow;  Sansk.  kri,  to 
separate.]  A  coarse  sieve  or  screen  lur  sitting  sand, 
gravel,  or  corn. 

— r.  a.  To  sift;  to  cause  to  pass  through  a  .«ieve.  as  meal. 

Crib'rato,  Crib'rose,  a.  [From  Lat.  cri6rM;H,  a 
•sieve.]  Perforated  with  holes  like  a  sieve. 

Crib'riforiii.  a.  [From  Lat.  C7*i6rMm,  and  /orma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  and  characteristics  of  a  sieve. 

{Anal.)  A  process  in  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  so 
called  from  being  perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage 


of  nervous  filaments. 

Crieo'tiis.  n.  {/Ml.)  The  IlAMSiEn,  q.  v. 

Cri'chA,  in  Brazil.  SeeCRiXA. 

Criclitoii«  James,  (kj't'ton,)  surnamed  the  Admirable, 
B.  in  Scotland,  15W.  His  father  was  a  lord  of  session, 
and  through  his  mother  he  was  of  royal  descent.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  St  .Andrew's,  and 
graduated  m.  a.  in  1575.  He  was  one  of  the  young  men 
selected  to  be  fellow-students  of  the  young  king,  .James 
VI.,  under  the  direction  of  Georiie  Buchanan.  He  then 
went  to  France,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
also,  as  ho  adhered  to  the  Roman  Church,  took  part 
in  the  war  carried  on  by  Henry  III.  agjunst  the  Hu¬ 
guenots.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  strength  and 
agility  he  displayed,  joined  to  his  multifariouB  aecom- 
plishments  and  surprising  capacity  of  eloquent  talk, 
made  him  the  admiration  of  all.  About  I5S0  he  went  to 
Italy,  visiting  probably  Genoa  and  Rome,  and  then 
Venice,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  great 
printer  Aldus.  He  was  iiRrodncod  to  the  Doge  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  created  astonishment  at  VtMiico  and  Padua,  by  his 
brilliant  off  hand  discourses  on  philosophy,  theolop’, 
and  other  high  themes,  and  his  challenge  to  disputation 
in  any  of  several  languages,  and  on  either  sMe  of  any 
controversy.  He  next  went  to  Mantua,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ttitf»r  to  the  son  of  the  duke.  Attacked  in  the 
streets  one  night  by  a  party  of  men  armed  and  masked, 
he  overcame  them  by  his  superior  skill,  ami  recog" 
nized  his  pupil,  to  whom  he  at  once  presented  his  sword. 
The  young  prince  immediately  ran  him  through  with  it. 
3d  Jiily,  15i>2.  He  has  left  no  literary  remains  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Criehtoiiite,  rt.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Men- 


accanite. 

Crick,  (krik,)  n.  [From  rreak  ;  It  criche,  a  creak.]  A 
local  spasm  or  cramp ;  a  stiffness  of  certain  muscles ;  as. 


a  crick  in  the  neck. 

Crick'd*  n.  [Du.  krekel :  Qer.  gHlle;  W.  criciad.  cri- 
cell,  cricket,  and  cricdhi,  to  chirp,  to  chatter;  Lat. 
gryllus;  'Pt.  grillon.]  (Zool.)  The  (irgUides.  a  family  of 
insects,  sub-order  Orthoptera.  which  comprises  “the 
crickets  of  the  hearth,”  the  mole-crickets,  and  the  grass¬ 
hoppers.  The  crickets  are  di.stingnished  from  the  other 
members  of  this  family  by  tbeir  long  antennae,  and  by 
the  comparative  smallness  of  llieir  thighs.  Their  bodies 
are  short,  thick-set,  and  soft,  with  the  head,  corselet, 
and  abdomen  of  equal  length  and  breadth ;  the  elytra, 
which  do  not  completely  cover  the  belly,  are  curved 
spMrely.  and  are  not  roof-shaped,  as  in  the  locust  and 
grasshopper.  In  the  winged  species  the  wings  exceed 


the  elytra,  and  project  even  beyond  the  abdomen,  in  the 
form  of  a  sort  of  bilid  tail.  Tl»e  crickets  iblrpiiig  noise, 
as  it  is  called,  is  pruiluced  by  the  liictioii  of  tl»e  bases 
of  their  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  against  each  other,  tliese 
parts  being  curiously  adapted  to  produce  this  sound. 
There  are  many  people  to  wl»om  the  chirp  (»t  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Cricket  is  imt  merely  an  agreeable  sound,  but 
who  regard  tlie  presence  of  these  active  insects  as  a  good 
omen,  when  heard  from  the  fireside,  on  a  cold  winter 
evening.  In  the  winter  months,  the  C’.  takes  up  it.s 
abode  with  man,  usually  selecting  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor,  and  greatly  affecting  the  kitchen,  where  there  is 
generally  no  lack  of  food  lying  about.  Sometimes  it 
selects  chinks  and  crevices  in  which  to  hide,  and  often 
burrows  in  the  mor¬ 
tar,  where,  through 
the  long  evenings,  it 
chirps  continuously. 

Its  monotonous 
clmnt  is  considered 
very  amusing  by 
some;  by  others, 
whose  temperaments 
are  of  a  nervous  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  thought  to 
be  disagreeable  and 
irritating.  In  the 
summer,  the  C.  takes 
its  departure,  and 
finds  an  abode  in  the  crevices  of  garden-walls,  and 
similar  places.  At  this  season  it  does  not  forget  its 
melody;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  to  chirp  more 
pertinaciously  on  fine  nights.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cow- 
per,  and  many  other  poets  have  noticed  the  chirp  of  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  On  it  Dickens  lues  WTitten  some 
humorous  pages,  w’hich,  perhaps,  will  survive  many  of 
liis  larger  productions.  —  The  Field-cricket  is  much 
larger,  and  also  rarer,  than  the  preceding;  it  is  iilsol 
more  noisy.  It  is  of  a  blackish  color,  with  a  large  head 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  full,  prominent  eyes.  It 
frequents  hot  sandy  districts,  in  wliich  it  forms  its  bur¬ 
row  at  the  side  of  foot-paths.  Ac.,  in  situations  exposed 
to  the  sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  12  inches;  and  sits 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  watching  for  its  prey,  wdiich  consists 
of  other  insects.  —  See  Mol^CRIckkt. 

Crick'et,  n.  [A.  S.  cryce.  a  stick.]  (Games.)  A  well- 
known  athletic  game,  much  jdayed  in  England  and 
America.  It  is  played  upon  a  level  piece  of  turf,  gen¬ 
erally  of  about  one  or  tw'o  acres  in  extent.  In  a  full 
game  of  C,  there  are  11  players  on  each  side  ;  and  2  bats, 
a  ball,  and  2  sets  of  wickets,  with  bails,  are  required. 
There  mu.nt  also  be  2  umpires  and  2  scorers.  Altbongh 
an  ordinary  game  is  usually  played  with  11  on  each  side, 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  numbers;  the  parties  may 
stipulate  fur  11  against  22,  12  against  20,  Ac.  M  hen  a 
game  is  about  to  be  played,  the  w  ickets,  or  stumps,  are 
placed  opposite  each  other,  3  on  either  side,  at  a  distance  ! 
of  22  yanls.  Each  wicket  is  27  inches  in  height  from  the 
ground,  and  the  3  are  connected  at  the  top  by  2  loose 
bails,  -4  inches  long  eacli.  Two  lines  are  then  drawn 
upon  the  grass  at  either  end.  The  first  is  in  a  line 
with  the  stumps,  and  is  called  the  bowling-crease;  the 
other  is  parallel,  4  feet  in  front  of  the  wicket,  and  is 
calle<l  the  popjying-crease.  Having  chosen  sides  and 
tossed  for  innings,  the  players  on  the  side  which  is  out 
take  their  places.  The  bowler  places  himself  behind 
the  wicket  from  which  he  intends  to  bowl, and  the  wick¬ 
et-keeper  directly  behind  the  wicket  opposite  to  him. 
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Fig.’i'Z^.  —  PLKff  OF  CPICKET-FIELD,  SHOWING  POSITIONS 
OF  PARTIES  F.NGAGED  AT  DOUBLE  WICKET. 

Name^  of  parties  iDdicated  by  the  figure*  ■  *»,  Batters  :  1 ,  Bowler : 
2,  Wicket-keeper ;  S.  Long-stop:  4,  Short-slip;  5.  I.one-sHp; 
6,  Point;  7.  Cover-point;  8.  Mld-wicket;  9.  Long-field  off; 
10.  Long-field  on ;  11.  Leg:  00.  Umpire*;  tr.  Scorers.  This  Is 
the  usual  placing  of  the  field-men,  but  bowlers  make  such 
alterations  as  they  deem  best  to  oppose  tbe  batters. 

The  rest  of  the  men  on  the  outside  are  called  fielders, 
and  consist  of  the  long-stop,  point,  cover-point,  short- 
slifi.  long-slip,  middle-wicket.  long-field  Off,  long-fiebl  on, 
and  leg.  All  being  arranged  in  their  places,  the  players 
on  the  inside  send  out  two  batsmen,  who  take  up  their 
posts  before  each  wicket  respectively.  One  of  the  um¬ 
pires  then  calls  play  I  and  the  iKjwler  delivers  the  !>all 
towards  the  opposite  batsman,  his  object  being  either  to 
hit  the  wickets,  or  to  howd  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
batsman  may  play  a  catch.  In  either  of  these  cases  the 
striker  is  out  But  if  the  batsman  can  hit  away  the  hall 
to  such  a  distance  tliat  he  is  able  to  exchange  places 


Fig.  721.  —  HOUSE-CRICKET, 
{Grj/Uus  dome*ticus.) 


with  the  opposite  batsman,  he  scores  one  run  to  his  side. 
Every  time  an  exchange  of  places  safely  occurs,  a  nm  is 
scored  to  the  side  who  has  the  innings.  '1  he  delivery  of 
every  four  balls  constitutes  an  “over,”  >\hen  tlie  bowl¬ 
ing  is  transferred  to  the  opposite  wicket,  and  all  the 
fielders  change  tlieir  positions  accordingly.  AVhen  a 
batsman  is  put  out,  another  of  the  i>layers  on  his  side 
takes  his  place,  and  so  on.  till  all  the  players  hut  one 
are  put  out,  when  those  who  have  bad  their  innings  field 
out,  and  those  who  have  been  fielding  out  take  their  in¬ 
nings.  Each  side  has  two  innings,  and  the  party  that 
makes  tlie  largest  score  wins  the  game.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  stringent  laws  with  regard  to  the  bowling.  If  the 
bowlft  sends  a  ball  on  tlie  outside  ot  iht:  vf ppwg- crease 
at  the  opposite  wicket,  it  is  called  a  wide-holi,  and  scores 
one  to  the  inside.  The  bowler  must  alsodeliver  the  ball 
with  one  foot  behind  the  howling-crease ;  the  ball  must 
be  bowled,  and  not  thrown  or  jerked,  and  the  bowler 
must  not  raise  his  hand  or  arm  above  his  shoulder  in 
delivering  the  ball.  An  infraction  of  these  rules  consti¬ 
tutes  a  no-ball,  which  scores  one  to  the  inside.  There 
are  many  other  laws  of  C.  They  are  essentially  tbe  same 
in  America  as  those  in  England,  and  tbe  code  revised  by 
the  Marylebone  Club  is  held  as  the  highest  authority. 

— r*.  i.  To  play  at  cricket. 

Crick'et'-ball,  n.  A  hard  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
cricket. 

Crick'ef-baf ,  n.  A  bat  made  of  ash  or  lignum  vitse, 
used  by  cricketers  to  strike  the  ball. 

Crick'eter,  n.  A  cricket-player;  one  skilled  in  the 
game  of  cricket. 

Crick'et-jf  round,  n.  The  field  or  ground  set  apart 
for  cricket. 

Criok'et-nialcli,  «.  A  contest  or  match  at  cricket 
between  two  sets  of  players. 

i'ri'ooid,  a.  [Gr.  AnAos,a  ring,  and  eidos,  form.]  (Aruzt.) 
Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  ring. 

Cried,  imp.  (d  Cry,  g.  v. 

Cri'er,  n.  One  who  cries ;  one  who  makes  public  procla¬ 
mation;  an  usher  in  a  court  of  justice,  Ac. ;  us,  a  town- 
cncr. 

“  He  openeth  bis  mouth  like  a  crier.”  —  Eccl.  xx.  15. 

CrillOii,  Louis  DES  Balbes  de  Berton  be,  (iri'yon.)  a 
French  general,  B.  in  Provence.  1541.  He  distinguished 
himself  during  five  reigns,  llev.ry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  Ilenr}’  III.,  and  Henry  IV..  and  received  fnmi  Henry 
IV,  the  title  of  “Le  Brave  des  Braves.”  D.  1615. 

Crilloit-Malioii,  Louis  de  Berton  des  Balbes  de 
Quiers,  Due  DE,  a  French  general,  b.  1718.  He  served 
in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1733,  in  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  of  1742,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,aDd  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Namur, 
at  tbe  battles  of  Roconx.  Rosbach,  and  LUtzelberg.  soon 
after  which  he  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  In  17^2  ho 
took  Minorca,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mahon. 
D  at  Madrid,  179C. 

Criiii.  €Oii«,  n.  (Law.)  See  Criminal. 

Crime,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  A Wma,  from  krind,  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  to  judge,  to  decide,  to  condemn  ;  Sansk.  An',  to  sei)a- 
r,ate,]  An  act  which  violates  a  law’  or  rule,  divineor  hu¬ 
man,  and  6ulj«*cts  to  judgment  and  condemnation;  a 
breach  of  the  law  s  of  right,  prescribed  by  God  or  man. 

(Law.)  The  violation  of  a  right  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  evil  tendency  of  such  violation  as  re- 
gjirds  the  community  at  large;  although  it  may  be  a  civil 
injury,  if  considered  in  relation  to  the  damafze  which  the 
party  w  ho  is  made  the  subject  of  it  individually  sustains. 
The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  fr<.*m  private— of  crrm« 
from  civil  injuries,  seems,  upon  examination,  to  consist 
in  this  —  that  private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an 
infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil  rights  which  be¬ 
long  to  indi\iduals.  considered  merely  as  individuals. 
Public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  are  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  same  rights,  considered  in  reference  to  their 
effect  on  the  community  in  its  aggregate  capacity  ;  and, 
thus  understood,  they  are  classed  either  as  felonies  or 
viisdenieaneyrs. 

Capital  crime.  Any  crime  which  incurs  Ihe  penalty 
of  death. 

Crime  a.  (The,)  a  peninsula  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  S.  of  the  government  of  Taurida,  formed  by  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  W.  and  S..  the  straits  of  Cafta  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov  on  tbe  E.,  and  on  the  N.  connected  with 
Russia  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop.  Frt.  190  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  110.  Area,  8.600  sq.  m.  The 
centre  and  W.  portion  consists  of  a  vast  8tepi»e,  covered 
mostly  with  swamps  and  salt  marslies,  barren  in  the 
extreme,  but,  upon  the  plains,  affording  pasturage  to 
large  flocks  of  broad-tailed  .sheep.  In  the  S.  there  are 
numerous  valleys  of  great  fertility,  exhibiting  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  beautiful  fields,  forests,  and  meadows. 
Here  the  mountains  slope  towards  the  steppes  on  theN. 
Their  highest  point  is  Tchatir-dagh,  which  is  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rivers.  The  Alma,  Salghir, 
and  Tchernaya.  C/tmafe.  Unequal  and  variable ;  some¬ 
times  severe  in  the  w  inter,  and  at  others  not  so.  The 
temperature  of  summer  is  occasionally  a.s  high  as  lOO® 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  The  spring  is  the  most  genial 
and  healthy  season,  and  the  autumn  the  most  unhealthy. 
The  forests  are  considerable,  and  furnish  pine,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  and  poplar.  The  wild  animals  are  the  wolf,  fox, 
fallow-deer,  roebuck,  and  bare.  Among  binls  nmy  be 
noticed  tbe  Alpine  vulture;  and  numerous  kites  and 
hawks  are  trained  to  falconry  hy  the  Tartars.  The  do¬ 
mestic  animals  are  the  camel,  dromedary,  horse,  ox.  and 
sheep.  The  prinripal  towns  are  Simferopol  (the  capital), 
Baktshi-serai,  Sebastopol,  Kaffa,  Kertch,  and  Perekop. 
Pop.  200,000,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  the  remain<ler  Russian*.  Germans,  and  Greeks. 
Lat.  betw’een  42°  20' and  4'P  10' N. ;  Lou.  between  32° 
40'  and  36°  30'  E.  This  country  was,  at  one  time,  con- 
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the  pjranary  of  Clreece, especially  of  Athena;  and 
Deiiiustheiiea  speaks  of  it  in  his  oration  against 
tinea.  Towards  tl»e  end  of  the  lltii  cent.,  the  (ienoese 
settled  in  it,  hut  were  expelled  hy  the  Tartars  in  1474. 
)n  178'^  the  Kussiuns  tcHik  po.ssession  of  tiie  country,  and 
the  followinjr  year  it  was  ceded  to  them  hy  the  Turks; 
hut  its  peaceable  pt)sses8ion  was  nut  secured  to  them  till 
1791.  The  0.  now  torms  the  greater  part  ot  tlie  llu^sian 
government  Taurida,  and  was.  in  ls54,  invaded  by  the 
I'rencli,  British,  Italian,  and  Turkish  anides.  This 
followed  by  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  the  siege  of 
SiiBASTopoi.,  under  whi<  h  name  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  quadruple  alliance  against  Russia  are 
briefly  related. 

CriiUOA,  in  Michigan,  a  village  (»f  Muskegon  co. 
i'rini'iiial,  a.  Guilty  ot' a  crime;  guilty;  wicked; 
atrocious;  ini(|uitou8;  aliamion4(l. 

Neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us  criminal  in  the 
sight  of  God.”  —  Hogert. 

— Partaking  of  a  crime ;  involving  a  crime. 

“  What  we  approve  in  our  friend,  we  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
think  crtmtaof  in  ourselves.”  —  Hoger$. 

Criminal  Convergatinn.  (Law.)  Adultery; — often 
used  in  the  abbrevlatKl  form  of  crim.  con. 

Crimwal  Law.  See  Law,  (Criminal.) 

— n.  A  person  who  has  committed  a  crime;  a  malefactor; 

a  culprit;  a  transgres.sor ;  a  convict;  a  felon. 
Criiii'iiinliKt,  n.  One  practised  in  the  criminal  law. 
Crinii  iiul  ity,  n.  [  Lat.  criminalitas.]  Quality  of  being 
criminal,  or  a  violation  of  law;  guiltiness;  quality  of 
being  guilty  of  a  crime. 

CVim'iiially.  u.  Inacrimin  1  manner :  wickedly  ;  in 
a  wiong  or  iniquitous  manner ;  not  innocently. 
Criiii'iiitkliiOMH.  ».  Guiltiness;  criminality. 

C'riin'i nato,  v.  a.  [Lat.  criminrir,  criminatug^  from 
crimen.]  To  accuse;  to  charge  with  a  crime  ;  to  allege 
to  he  guilty  of  a  criminal  act,  offence,  or  wrong. 
Crimina  tion,  n.  [Lat.  Act  of  criminat¬ 

ing;  accusatiiin  ;  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a 
criminal  act.  (»ffeiicv,  or  wrong. 

Criin'inative,  a.  Charging  with  crime;  criminatory. 
Crim^iimtory,  a.  Relating  to  accusation  :  accusing. 
Crimp,  r.  a.  j  A  S.  gecrympt.  crimped ;  Ger.  krimpen.  to 
shrink.]  T^)  pinch  up  in  ridges  ;  to  plait :  to  curl  orcrisp 
tlieliair;  tocrimple;  as,  to  cn'm/Mlie  edging  of  a  cap. 
— To  seize.  —  To  decoy  or  impress  into  the  army  ;  toallure 
into  the  hands  of  a  press-gang;  as,  to  crimp  a  seaman. 

(Cookery.)  To  make  crisp  by  gashing,  as  cod-fi.sh. 

Smart. 

— <1.  [A.S.  acrymmany  to  crumble;  D.  kriiimfleny  to  crum¬ 
ble;  Ger.  kribmin;  L.Snx.  krumean.]  Easily  crumbled ; 
friable ;  brittle. 

'*  The  fowler  .  .  . 

Tread*  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  Sclds  and  glades." 

PhilipB. 

— Incon^istont ;  not  forcible;  paradoxical.  (R.) 

The  evidence  is  ertm^;  the  witnesses  swear  backwards  and 
forwards."  —  Arbuthnnt. 

— «.  A  person  employed  to  entrap  seamen  into  the  power 
of  a  press-gang;  one  wlio  provides  a  ship  with  hands 
by  inveigling  them  on  l*oaid  by  mcams  of  artifice. 

"  Jack  had  a  run  for  It  from  the  crimpt.  '^^arryat, 

— In  England,  a  kind  of  factor  wdio  supplies  shipping  with 
coals,  and  various  other  iiecessarb's. 

Crimp'a^^'O,  «.  Act  or  i)rHctice  of  crimping. 
Crimp'iii;;-iroii,  n.  An  instrument  for  crimping 
and  curling  the  hair:  a  curling-tongs. 

Crimp  intiT-macliiiic,  n.  An  apparatus  for  crimp¬ 
ing  tlie  nifties  of  a  shirt,  wi^men's  cap-horders,  Ac. 
Crim'plo,  t'.  a.  [Dim.  of cn»y>.]  To  shrink;  to  cause 
to  shrink  ;  to  crimp;  to  curl;  to  contract  or  draw  to¬ 
gether. 

Crimson,  (kinm^zn,)  n.  [Fr.  cramoUi;  It.  cremisi,  from 
Ar.  kirmiiiy  the  name  of  the  insect  which  produces  the 
dye.]  A  deep  red  color;  a  red  tinged  with  blue;  also,  a 
red  color  in  general. 

"  Beauty’s  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  iu  thy  cheeks.”  Shak». 

— a.  Of  a  beaiiriful  deep  red ;  as,  a  crimson  tint. 

— w.  a.  To  dye  with  crimson. 

— V.  n.  To  become  of  a  bluish-red  in  color;  to  crimson. 

'*  Young  love,  that  crinuont  Beauty’s  cheek.”  —  Davitt. 
Crim'Mon-warm,  a.  Heated  to  a  crimson  color  or 
deep  n^«l.  • 

Crl'natotl,  a.  [From  Lat.  cWm>,  the  hair.]  Hairy. 
Cri'nafory,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  hair. 
Crin'ctim,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  crump,  crick,  or 
whinisey. 

*'  For  jealousy  It  but  a  kind 
Of  clup  and  crincum  of  the  mind.”  — Hudihra*. 
Crl'nel,  Cri'net,  n.  .K  feather  of  exceeding  tenuity. 
Crin;;e,  ikmnj,)  v.a.  crangany  to  submit,  to  die, 

to  perish.]  To  draw  togellier;  to  contract. 

You  see  him  c^'inge  hi*  face, 

And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.” — Shaks. 

—V.  n.  To  bend  or  how  submissively,  or  with  servility ;  to 
fawn  ;  to  make  court  hy  mean  compliances. 

•'  The  cringing  knave  who  seeks  a  place."  —  Swift. 

— n.  An  obsequious  bow;  servile  civility  or  complaisance. 

*•  Far  from  me 

Be  fawning  cringe,  and  also  false  dissembling  looks.” 
Crin$ro'liiig'9  One  who  cringes  meanly  and  con¬ 
temptibly. 

Cringrer,  (AnnJV,)  n.  One  who  fawns,  cringes,  or  com¬ 
ports  himself  with  servile  obsequiousness. 
Crin^'ing^ly^  adv.  In  an  obsequious  or  cringing 
manner. 

Crins;:le,  fA*rrrt<7'((7Z,)  n.  [Dan.  kringle..]  (Naut.)  A  short 
piece  of  rope  with  each  end  spliceii  into  the  boU-roi)e 
of  a  sail,  confining  an  iron  ring  or  thimble. 

—A  thick  twig  used  for  closing  a  gate. 
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Criniciilt'nrnl.  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference, 
to  the  gmwtli  ol  hair. 

Criiii;i;:Vr<>iiM,  a.  [From  Lat.  Hairy;  over¬ 

grown  with  hair. 

C'ri'nito,  a.  [Lat,  crinituSy  from  crinin,  from  crinis, 
hair.J  Having  the  appearance  of  hair;  like  a  tutt  of 
hair. 

(Hot  )  Bearded  with  long  hairs. —  Cray. 

C'riiklile,  (krtng'kly)  v.  n.  [I),  hrinkelen  ;  allied  to  cran- 
Ue  and  crank,  q.  v.]  To  run  in  and  out  with  short 
turns,  flexures,  or  bends;  to  bend;  to  wrinkle;  to  de- 
flc*ct. 

"  UnlesR  some  swe<*tne.ss  at  the  bottom  lie, 

Who  cares  for  all  ilie  crinkfiny  of  the  pie?  "—King. 

— V.a.  To  form  with  short  turns  or  wrinkles;  to  mould 
into  sinuosities,  or  unequal  surfaces. 

“  Like  re<l  hol  devils  crinWeJ  lulo  SDakes."  —  B.  Browning. 

— n.  A  winding,  turn,  or  hexnl ;  a  wrinkle;  asinuosity. 

Cri'llO,  n.;  pi.  Crinonks.  [ l>at.  cr/wis  ;  It.  cri7ie,crino, 
hair.J  (Med.)  A  cutieuler  dl.sease,  MUppose<l  to  arise 
from  the  insinuation  of  a  hair-worm  under  the  skin  of 
infants. 

Cri'iioid,  Oiiioid'oan,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Crinoidra,  q.  v. 

C'riiioifl'uK  a.  Possessing,  or  consisting  of,  Crinoids. 

l'riii4»Urou,  or  Crinoidoa.^*  n.  pi.  [Fr.  crinoUh.] 
{i\tl.)  The  name  given  by  ^iill^•l•  to  an  extensive  order 
of  fossil  animals,  belonging  t<»  tlie  class  Echinodermata, 
ami  so  named  from  their  lily-like  upp<*araiu  e.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  families  are  described  underthe  liead  of  Encrinite. 

Cri iKki^roan,  n.  One  of  the  Crinoidea. 

Crilioliiko,  (AmiWtri,)  n.  [Fr..  from  rrin,  horse-hair  ; 
Lat.  crinis,  hair,  ami  /in,  flax  ;  Lat.  crinmn.]  (.Maymf.) 
A  texture,  of  which  the  warp  is  of  flax,  and  the  woof 


Fig.  723.  —  COSTUME  op  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  (1575.) 
of  horse-hair;  lienee,  a  lady's  stiff  petticoat.  ma<le  orig¬ 
inally  of  hair-cloth,  and  us»*d  in  order  to  disteml  female 
apparel.  Tlie  term  originated  among  the  Parisian  mili- 
iiers,  and  at  first  was  applied  only  to  thi.s  particular  kind 
of  hair-cloth  :  hut  it  is  now  extended  to  every  kind  of 
hoop  hy  which  women’s  dresses  are  expanded.  Tlie 
hoop,  or  crinoline,  as  now  generally  worn,  is  ma<le  of 
various  materials,  such  as  cane,  whalebone,  steel  wire, 
Ac.  Some  are  made  of  very  extensive  size,  reucliiiig  a 
circumference  of  even  five  yards.  The  hoop  came  into 
fashion  about  lK56,uml  has  remained  in  vogue  ever 
since.  The  habit  of  w'earing  hoops  is  not  new,  as  they 
formed  an  article  of  attire  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
they  were  then  called  fardingalrg  (fig,  723).  They  went 
out  of  fashion  in  James  I.‘s  reign,  bnt  came  in  again  in 
1711,  and  remained  in  fashion  till  the  reign  of  George 
IV. 

Cri'iiose,  a.  [From  Lat.  ennis.]  Hairy. 

C'rinOM'ily,  n.  State  of  Imiriness. 

Cri'iitiin,  n  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  jdants,  order  >1  mar]/?- 
lidacect.  It  contains  a  considerahle  number  of  species, 
natives  of  different  tropical  and  sulntroplcal  countries, 
generally  with  umbels  of  large  and  beautiful  fljiwers, 
some  of  tliem  among  the  most  H4lmire(l  ornaments  of 
our  hot-houses.  C.  umabilr^  an  Imliaii  species,  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  fragrance  as  w'ell  as  its  beaiiiy,  and  flow¬ 
ers  about  four  times  a  year.  All  the  species  require  a 
rich,  open  soil,  plenty  of  room  for  their  root-s  and  the 
frequent  removal  of  suckers.  —  The  bulbs  of  C.  .--Lfm/- 
icum  are  powerfully  emetic,  and  are  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  in  cases  of  ii»)i.'<onjng. 

Crilizo,  n.  A  beaker;  an  old-fasliioned  drinking-enp. 

Crioe'erls,  71.  (Z^nil.)  See  KuP  'Da. 

Crip'ple,  71.  [A.  S.  creoptrre,  lame ;  0.  Oer.  crtipel ;  Ger. 
hruppfl ;  krympHng.  See  Cui  EP.j  One  who  creeps, 

halts,  or  limps;  a  lame  person;  one  who  has  lost,  or 
never  enjoyed,  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

— a.  Lame  ;  halting  in  gait,  (r.) 

— V.  a.  To  lame;  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  the  limbs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

"  Chalk  is  In  his  crippled  Ungers  found.”—  Dryden. 

— To  disable;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  action  or  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  incapacitate  for  utility ;  as,  to  cripple  one’s 
energies. 

Crip'pliiis:,  77.  A  balk  or  timber  set  up  to  prop  the 
wall  of  a  building. 

Cris'fieUl.  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 

Cri'Bils*  n.;  pi.  Crises.  [Qr.  Arms,  from  krmO,  to  sep¬ 
arate,  to  decide,  to  judge;  Sansk.  krt,  to  separate.]  A 
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critical  period  of  time;  time  when  anything  is  at  its 
liciglit,  or  maximum  effect;  acme ;  juitctnre ;  conjunc¬ 
ture;  decisive  moiiieiit ;  turning-point  of  anything. 

“Iu  the  very  crieie  of  the  late  lebellion.”  —  Additon. 

(Mrd.)  A  name  applied  to  the  decisive  pj-riodor  event 
of  a  disease  —  a  siiiiileii  and  considerable  change  of  any 
kind,  occurring  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  an  iiiflticiice  upon  its  character.  Among  ancient 
phy.siciaits,  it  was  applied  to  that  teiidemy  which  fevers 
were  supposed  to  possess,  of  undergoing  a  sudden  change 
at  particular  periods  of  their  progress.  Hence,  tliere 
were  what  were  calknl  critical  days  —  certain  days  in 
the  progress  of  nn  acute  disease  on  which  a  sudden 
change,  either  favorable  or  unfn>orahle,  would  take 
place.  The  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth  or  tw’enty- 
first  days,  were  regarded  as  eminently  critical.  Little 
impurtuiice  is  now  attached  by  medical  men  to  critical 
days. 

CriM|>,  a.  [0.  Oer.  cri.sp ;  Lat.  cnV;7>/,«;  0.  Fr.  cre.«pc ; 
It.  crespa  ;  W.  crij(6i7i.]  Formed  into  curls  or  ringlets. 

**  The  Kthiopiaa  black,  flat-ooscd,  and  erwp-haired.” — Hale. 

— Brittle;  friable;  easily  broken  or  crumbled  ;  as,  a  ertVp 
pie-crust.  —  Indented;  sinuous;  winding;  as,  a  cn>p 
channel.” —  Shaks. 

— Having  a  certain  quality  of  spirit  and  vigor;  as,  the 
cri.'-;)  lone  of  a  violin.  —  EITervesciiig ;  full  of  spirit  and 
liveliness;  —  used  in  relation  t«i  liquors. 

— i’.  a.  [Lat.  crispo,  from  crispus :  A.S.  cirpsian]  To 
contract  or  form  into  ringlets  or  curls,  as  the  hair. 

“  A  man  with  crisped  hair.” — Ben  Jonson. 

— To  make  undulating  or  wavy  ;  to  give  a  twisted  appear¬ 
ance  to;  as,  crisped  brooks.” —  Millon. 

— V.  n.  To  construct  curly  sinuosities  on  the  border  of 
anything  ;  as,  a  ”  crisping  ripple.” —  Trnnys'm. 

I’riN'pate,  CriH'paled,  a.  [Lat.  Pre¬ 

senting  a  crisped  aspect. 

Cris'patiire.  7i.  State  cf  being  curled. 

CriHw'er,  7i.  He  or  that  which  crisps  or  curls. 

Cri^^piii,  a  saint  and  martyr,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Roman  family.  About  the  middle  of  the  3d  cent., 
under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  he,  along  with  his  brother 
Crispianiis.  fled  from  lUune  into  Gaul,  where  he  worked 
as  a  shoemaker  in  the  town  whicli  is  now  called  Sois- 
suns,  and  distinguislied  himself  hy  his  exertions  fur  tlie 
sjiread  of  Cliristianity,  as  well  as  by  his  works  of  charity. 
According  to  the  legend,  his  benevolence  was  so  great 
that  he  even  stole  leather  to  make  shoes  for  the  jaiorl 
From  this,  charities  done  at  the  expense  of  others  have 
been  called  Crispinadcs.  In  the  year  287,  he  and  his 
brother  suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom.  Both  brothers  are 
commemorated  on  the  25tli  October. 

CriHp'iii$;'-iroii,  CriMp'iii$;:-pin9  n.  A  curling- 
iron  ;  an  instrument  for  crisping  chitii,  Ac. 

“  The  tuaulles,  and  the  wimples,  aud  the  cri»ping-pin»." 

/<(iiuA  iii.  22. 

Crinp'ite,  n.  (Min.)  The  same  as  Rutile,  q.  v. 

C’riMp'ly,  adi\  In  a  crisp  manner;  with  crispness. 

Crisp'iiesM,  n.  State  of  being  crisped  or  curled ;  brit¬ 
tleness. 

Crisp's  Cross  Roads,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Harrison  co.  ' 

Crisp'y,  a.  Curled;  formed  into  ringlets  or  unduiatiouB. 

“  Those  crispy  snaky  locks.”— 5AaA«. 

— Brittle;  friable;  dried  so  as  to  break  sliort. 

Criss'*cross,  71.  Amark,  tlms,  X,  used  by  persons  who 
are  unable  to  write  their  own  signature. 

— A  chiM’s  game. 

— adr.  Oppositely;  in  a  contrary  manner. 

— Conlrarily;  aiitagtmjstically ;  disagreeably;  ns,  things 
are  getting  altogether  criss-cross. 
Criss'«(*roNs-row,  n.  See  Christ-cross-row. 

Cris  tate,  C'ris'tated,  a.  (Hot.)  That  has uu elevated 
appendage  resembling  a  crest.  — Gray. 

Crite'rioii,  n.;  pi.  Criteria  ;  sometimes  wrongly  writ¬ 
ten  CriTERiONS.  [Gr.  krittrion,  fnmi  krino,  to  judge.] 
A  rule,  mark,  or  standard  hy  which  a  correct  judguieot 
or  estimate  cun  be  formed;  a  nietisure  ;  a  test. 

'*  We  have  here  a  sure  infallible  criterion." — South. 

Crite'rional,  a.  Serving  as  a  criterion  ;  relating  to  a 
criterion. 

Critik'iiiiiiii,  n.  (B'd.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  ApU 
acecB.  The  species  C.  7»ar*/twMm  is  the  samphire,  which 
is  commonly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  mixed  pickles.  It 
is  found  growing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  occasionally  on 
old  walls. 

Critli'oiiiRiicy*  n.  [Fr.  crithomancie,  from  Gr.  krithe, 
barley,  and  vianleia,  prophecy.]  Divination  hy  cakes, 
practised  by  the  ancients. 

Crit'ioM,  one  of  the  “Thirty  Tyrants”  of  Athens.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  but  his  political  conduct  was 
such  as  to  render  him  by  tu)  means  a  credit  t()  his  great 
master.  He  is  said  to  liave  distinguished  himself  even 
among  the  Thirty  for  cruelty  and  avarice.  M  hen  Thra- 
syhulusand  his  patriotic  friends  took  up  arms  against  the 
Thirty,  Critias  was  slain  in  an  attack  made  on  the 
Pirneiis,  in  the  year  404  b. c. 

Critic*  (A*7^/'/Ar,)  n.  [Gr.  kritiko.t,  from  krino,  to  discern, 
to  jinlge.]  One  skilled  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  lit¬ 
erary  works;  a  judge  of  merit  or  excellence  in  the 
fine  arts  generally;  u  connoisseur;  a  judge;  a  careful 
observer ;  as,  a  competent  critic. 

“  Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph, 

Or  any  other  thing  that '»  false,  before 
Y.>u  trust  in  critics."— Byron. 

— A  severe  examiner  or  judge;  a  censorious  reviewer;  i. 
carper ;  a  caviller. 

“  And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress’d.”— ^ron. 

_ A  critique  ;  a  criticism.  See  Critique. 

Crit'lc,  C’rH'icrtI,  a.  [Lat.  criticus ;  Gr.  kriiikos.  See 
Critic.]  Relating  to,  or  containing, criticism;  capable  of 
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judging  ;  iilile  to  dincern,  diBtinguibh,  and  decide;  as,  a 
ci'iticai  tnind. 

—Nicely  exact ;  judirinusly  aiipreciative  ;  discriininatiiig. 

**  Virgil  was  criltcui  lu  the  riU;*  of  religlou.”— 

— IncliiU‘J  to  liuU  fault ;  captious  ;  ceusoiioiis  ;  cavilling  ; 
lustidiouo. 

“  For  1  am  oothiag,  if  not  crilirai.” — Shak*. 

— Ululating  or  pertaining  to  criticism;  piirtuking  of  tlio 
ftpirit  of  ci  itioil  inipiiry  and  obBcrvution  ;  as,  a  crifica/ 
notice  of  a  work. 

— Ilelaling  to  a  crisis;  decisive ;  momentous;  frauglit 
witli  woiglity  conHiHpieuces ;  as,  a  critical  imnnent,  criti¬ 
cal  cii’cumstancos,  critical  point  of  any  bu^iuess  or 
sickness. 

— l^»ssessi^g  just  and  true  principles  of  criticism;  as,  a 
critic  il  analysis. 

Critical  PJtiUmophi/.  The  mctaphysicul  system  of  Kant 
is  sometimes  so  turnied,  from  liis  fanmns  work,  tlie 
KriiUed^.r  Hcinp.n  Yn'^nunft  (CYitie  of  Pure  Ueusoii). 

Crii’ieiUly,  adv.  In  a  critical  manner;  exactly;  ac¬ 
curately. 

CriticaUif  to  dUcern  good  writers  from  bad.''“X>rj/<irn. 

— At  a  crisis;  at  t)io  iiMJinentous  point  of  time. 

n.  IStute  or  (pnility  of  being  critical; 
exactni^s;  nicety. 

.^Im  idence  to  a  particular  period  of  time. 

Crit'iclHj^Ulo,  a.  Sust:eptible  of  criticism. 

Crii'ieiHts  Alrit'Icize,  r. u.  To  examine  carefully 
with  reference  to  beituties,  and  blemishes  or  faults  in  ; 
to  make  rem  tries  on  the  merits  of  a  performance ;  to 
pass  judgment  on  with  respect  to  merit  or  hlame. 

••  Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charily,  to  mficise 
tbe  author,  so  long  as  1  keep  clear  of  the  person. "—/IdJuton. 

— v.n.  To  judge  witli  attention  to  beauties  and  faults:  to 
inako  observations  on  the  merits  ami  demerits  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  or  dntmatic  performance,  or  a  work  of  science  or 
art ;  to  play  tlie  critic  ;  to  animadvert ;  to  utter  censure. 
*•  But,  spite  of  all  the  en'#ici'«in(/  elres. 

Those  who  would  make  us  feel-must  feel  (bcmseIves.'*C7iureAid. 

Crit'ici.ser,  Crit'icizer,  n.  A  critic;  one  who  criti¬ 
cises. 

Crit'icNiii,  n.  Tlio  art  of  judging  with  propnoty  any 
object  or  comhination  of  objects.  In  a  less  extended 
8oiis(*.  thoappllcati(»n  of  the  principles  of  taste  toinatters 
connec'lecl  witli  literatui'e  anil  the  fine  arts.  Tlie  object 
which  it  proj>i»ses  Is,  to  distinguish  w  hat  is  beautiful  and 
what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  ;  tnHii  ))articular  in¬ 
stances  to  itsceiid  to  genenil  principU*s,  and  so  to  form 
rules  or  concliisioiH  c<mcei  ning  the  several  kinds  of 
b-aiity  in  NvorUs of  genius.  It  lays  down  those  torms  or 
ideas  whbdi  answer  to  our  conception  of  I  he  beautiful,  and 
points  out,  tiy  reference  to  these,  tlie  excellencies  or  d< 
fects  of  indiviltial  works.  The  rules  of  (\  are  not  formed 
by  any  iinliictioii  d  priori,  —  that  is,  tliey  are  not  formed 
by  a  train  of  abstract  rea.soiiing  independent  of  facts 
and  ohsurvatioiH.  O.  is  an  art  iouii<lo‘l  w’holly  on  ex¬ 
perience,  font!  letl  on  tlie  observation  ol  such  beauties  ns 
hive  been  fmnd  to  please  mankind  most  generally. 
Such  observations,  t  iking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling 
and  exp  frienco,  were  foun  ijipoii  e.xainiiiation  to  be  so 
conson  int  ti>  reason  and  tlie  principb*s  ol  human  miture, 
ns  to  p  iss  into  o-ita'ili-she.l  rules,  ami  to  Ixi  a]>plied  for 
ju  l^ing  of  the  exc.dl  uice  of  any  perfori nance.  In  a  still 


C'ro'a.,  the  name  of  5  small  island.s  in  the  nioutb  of  the 
Ama/oii  Kiver. 

Croak,  (AroA*,)  r.  n.  [O.  Fr.  croUquer,  to  croak  as  a  ra¬ 
ven;  Ger.  ki'iichzt^n  ;  Lat.  cnjcio  ;  Gr.  krOzO,  loniied  troni 
the  si>niid.]  To  make  a  low  hoarse  noise  in  the  throat : 
to  caw  ;  as,  the  croak  of  a  frog,  or  raven. 

To  forelsxle  evil  without  adequate  cause ;  to  grumble;  to 
niuriiiur;  as,  a  croai.intj  par.-ani. 

■r.  a.  To  speak  or  litter  in  a  Uiw,  hollow,  hoarse  tone 
of  voice;  as,  a  croahimj  Imll-lrog. 

— n.  The  low,  harsh,  holiow  sound  of  voice  of  a  frog,  or 
crow’,  or  any  hk<'  sound  ;  a  caw. 

“The  frogs  renew  the  croaku  of  their  loquacious  mce.” — Dryden. 
Croak'er,  n.  An  habitual  grumbler;  one  who  is  inces¬ 
santly  complaining,  foivboding,  or  fimling  f.ailt. 
I’ro'ut,  u.  {OcfKj.)  A  native  or  inliabitiint  of  t'roatia. 

(.l/i7.)  In  tlio  Austrian  army,  a  soldier,  native  of  Croatia. 
Croatia,  (.liiHtriaii.)  (iro'-i/ic-aA,)  a  province  of  tlie 
Aiisttian  empire,  regarded  as  forming  the  inarit.  pi»rtion 
of  Hungary;  between  1/it.  44®  7'  and  4fi®  N.,  and 
Lon.  14®  23' and  17®  31'  K. ;  having  N.W.  Carniola  and 
St.vria,  N.K.  Hungary  Projier,  K.  and  8.K.  Slavonia, 
Turkish  Croatia,  ami  Ihilniatia,  nml  S.W.  the  Ailriatic. 
.direct,  9,900  sq.  m.  C.,  intersected  by  tho  Juliuu  Alps 


Fig.  724.  —  CROAT. 

ami  their  ramifications,  is  barren  in  tho  S.,bnt  in  thoN. 
there  are  tracts  of  the  greatest  fertility.  Cuttle-raising 
is  the  i>rincipa)  occupation  of  tho  inhabitants,  which 
are  of  a  f^lavoiiian  stock.  Mhi.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
ciail.  Jiivfru.  Tlie  Save  and  the  Ilrave.  J^rincipal  citif^ 
Agrnm,  tho  cap  ,  Warasdiii,  Carlstadt,  Bellovar.  Kreutz, 
and  Fiume,  tho  principal  seaport.  Pop.  1,023,868. 


m  no  limit  el  semo.  (J.  U  applie<l  to  a  particular  branch  1  CtiovTii,  (Turkish.)  See  Bosm  \ 


of  litir.ituro,  bung  thou  synonymous  with  (hiiriQUE,  ^.r. 

€r2tl(|]l(^,  (kritei'c',)  n.  [Fr.)  A  critical  review  or 
es-iiy;  an  analytical  eximinatiori  of  tlie  merits  or  de- 
morits  of  a  piihllshol  w.irk  of  literature,  science,  or  art: 
a  remark  or  anim  idversion  p.issed  upon  beauties  and 
faults;  a  criticism;  as,  to  write  a  smart  critique. 

Cri  t'toiideii,  John  Jordon,  an  American  statesman,  B. 
in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  in  1780.  Ho  commenced  life  as  a 
lawyer  at  H  ipkinsvillp,  took  aseit  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
in  1817,  and  was  attorney-goneral  under  Pros.  Harrison. 
He  ten  loreJ  his  resign  ition  to  President  Tyler;  and,  in 
18M,  received  the  Whig  nomination  for  governor  <d' 
Kentuckv.  to  which  oHi:i  he  was  electe«l  hy  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  He  was  attornoy-g.moral  in  1‘resident  Fillmore's 
cahiiiet,  from  July,  IH59,  till  tlie  accession  iif  President 
Pierce, and  wa.s  after  re-elected  to  the  U.S  Senate.  I).l863. 

Crli'iOiltl&ii,  ill  .1  rA-ia-fai,  an  K.  co.,  honlering  on  tho 
Mississippi  Kiver,  wliicli  separates  it  from  IViinesBee. 
Area,  about  9)4  sip  ni.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the 
St  Francis  Kiver.  The  surface  is  a  low  alluvial  plain, 
often  innn  latxd  hy  tin  Mississippi,  and  tho  soil  very 
fertile.  fY/>.  Mirim.  /**/).  3,831. 

in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

C/riitcaileil,  in  luliitm,  a  post-ollico  of  Cass  co. 

—A  village  of  lloiidricks  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co.,  liorderiiig  on  the 
Ohio  Kivor,  wliich  sep.vrates  it  from  Illinois.  /1r«a,  iibt. 
420  H<|.  in.  Itir\rs.  Cninherland  Kiver  and  Tradewater 
Or<«*k.  Min.  Coal,  le.id,  an«l  iron.  Cap.  Marion.  P>p 
9.381. 

-—A  township  and  village  of  Grant  co.,  about  27  m.  S.  of 
Covington;  pop.  1,407. 

Crittniideii,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Daviess  co.,  about 
09  m.  K.N.K.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Criiteml  eil,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Crltteiideii  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 

Critteiid  m  co. 

Cri^c'ik.  or  Cbichs,  in  Brazil,  a  city  of  the  province  of 
Goyaz;  pop.  ahoiU  5,000. 


Cro<*eoils,  {kro'shus,)  a.  [Lat.]  Ilesembling,  or  con¬ 
taining,  saffron. 

n.  pi.  [From  Gael,  croic,  a  stag’s  horn.] 
Small  kiiohhy  protuberances  on  tlie  horns  of  deer. 

<’ro<*liot.  {krn-shu',)  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook ;  Icel. 
krnkr,  a  hook  ;  Dan.  krog\  Armor.  krCk  (fr  kr<tg.  Liter¬ 
ally,  a  small  hook.)  A  hpecios  of  knitting,  performed 
hy  means  of  a  small  hook,  called  a  cror/trf-nc^rf/r ;  the 
materials  operated  upon  being  fancy  worsted,  Berlin 
W’ool,  cotton,  or  silk. 

— r.  a.  To  practise  crochet-work;  aus,  to  crochet  a  baby's 
hood. 

Oocld'ollf e,  u.  [Gr.  krokis,  or  Icrokys,  a  woof,  and 
Uthos,ii  stone.]  (.V<n.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  8u<)a,  and  magnesia. 

C’rock,  n.  f  A.  S.  crocca ;  Fris.  krnc.ha :  Ger.  krug ;  Swed. 
krog ;  Ij'wed.  aiitl  Goth,  krok ;  Dan.  A*roc;  akin  to  Gr. 
krossos,  a  water-pail,  a  pitcher.]  A  pitcher  with  a  nar¬ 
row  neck ;  an  earthenware  vessel ;  ns,  a  crock  of  butter, 

— V.  a.  To  jiack  or  deposit  in  a  crock ;  as,  to  crock  butter. 

Crook,  V.  a.  To  stain  or  besmear 
w’ith  soot. 

— V.  i.  To  throw  off  soot,  or  other  sco 
rious  remains. 

Crook'or.v,  u.  [From  errWr.]  Earth¬ 
enware;  fine  pottery;  fictile  vessels 
for  ilornestic  use,  baked,  glazed  and 
figured. 

Crook'ory  <’rook,  in  Michigan, 
a  village  and  townsliip  of  Ottawa  co., 
on  OramI  River;  pop.  aht.  9U0. 

Crook'ot, «.  [Fr.  crochet.]  {.irrh.) 

Ornaments  of  f  iliage  or  animals  run¬ 
ning  nj)  the  hark  of  a  pediment,  arch- 
pinnacle,  or  spire,  from  the  corbels 
below  to  the  fiidal  above,  in  wldcli 
latter  tlio  C.  on  botli  sides  appear  to 
merge.  —  ProjtM’ting  b-aves,  flowers, 
or  bunches  of  foliage  used  in  Gotliic 
architecture  to  decorate  the  angles 
of  spires,  canopies,  pinnacles,  &c. 


Crix'a«  orCaiCHA  Kiver.  in  Brazil,  rises  in  tho  moun¬ 
tains  N.  of  tho  town  of  Govaz,  and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  j  i'rock'ott,  in  T^'xas,  a  post-village, 
the  .Araguay.  Length.  2o0  m.  j  cap.  of  Houston  co.,  uht.  190  m.  N.E. 

Criz'zol,  Crlz'zeliiiSfT*  n.  [Probably  of  Austin  City  ;  /lo/i.  638. 

from  grutle,  (|.  v.j  A  semi-tran.sparoiit  coating  some- ICroek'ol  tod,  «•  Omanionted  with 
Uiuos  found  on  the  surface  of  glass.  |  crockets ;  as,  a  crocketteU  church-spire. 


CrofUVfIN  Rliitr,  in  ArkansaSyH  village  of  .Arkansai 
CO. ;  37. 

Cro<‘l4'<^tl«vill<N  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Ilussell  co., 
al>t.  (>.'»  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Crock'y.  a.  [tk’e  Crock.)  Sooty  :  smutty. 

Croc'AMlilO.*  u.  [Gr.  kroLodeilos  —  krokos,  saffron,  ami 
dcilos,  teaiful.J  {Zovl.)  An  animal  of  the  laiiiily  Croco* 
DIUI».E.  q.  V. 

Crooodiriaii,  a.  Kehiting  or  pertaining  to  a  croco¬ 
dile. 

— H,  (Zool.)  A  cns  oilile  ;  one  of  the  rn)Codile  family. 

t.’ro4*odii'i<lH%  n.]>l.  {Z<<UI.)  The  Croctalile  lamily. 
Older  iSbwWd,  compi  iscs  tlie  Crocodile  of  the  Nile,  the 
Gavial  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Alligators  of  Ameriea. 
The  cnaaidile  is  the  largest  of  the  lizard  tribe.  This 
formidable  animal  usually  measures  from  IH  lo  30  leet, 
the  tail  alone  being  Irom  6  to  7  teet  ill  length  ;  tlie  body 
is  rough  and  covere»l  witli  thick  scales,  so  haid  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  pist<d  or  iiiusket-shot ;  the  head  is 
large,  and  tho  stretch  or  gap  of  jaw  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  animal,  both  jaws  being  ttirnUlied  witli  a 
row  of  sharp-poiiit«.il  teeth.  The  crocodib*  has  tmir 
feet,  whieli  are  webbeil,  tlie  anterior  ones  having  6  ti»e8, 
while  tint  hind  feet  have  only  3,  the  internal  one  alone 
on  each  foot  being  guarded  with  a  nail  The  crocodile 
is  only  vulnerable  tlirough  his  eyes,  which  are  remark¬ 
ably  small,  and  his  belly,  w  Inch  is  iindeleiided  by  scales. 
Tliis  reptile  is  gregarious,  and  on  hot  days  great  iinni- 
bers  lar-ik  together  on  the  sandy  banks  ot  their  native 
rivers.  The  female  lays  aoine  hundreds  of  eggs,  which 
she  deposits  loosely  in  the  ground  to  be  hatched  l<y  the 
heat  of  tlie  sun  :  they  are  of  the  size  and  appearaiiceof 
the  eggs  ofa  goose,  anil  fortunately  fall  a  prey  to  many 
birds  and  Hiiimals  who  hunt  for  them  :  the  natives  also 
imliilging  extensively  in  the  luxury  of  crocodiles*  eggs, 
W’hieli  they  reganl  as  a  great  ilelicacy.  The  Alligator 
(see  fig.  S7)  has  the  muzzle  broad,  obtuse,  and  greatly 
resembling  that  of  the  pike.  Tho  teeth  are  unequal, 
tlie  foiii  tli  lower  ones  largest,  and  entering  into  holes  in 
the  ujiper  jaw’,  and  the  toes  semi-palinate.  It  is  very 
voracious,  devouring  all  kinds  of  animal  substances, 
and  is  purticulurly  attracted  by  fif>h,  dogs,  ducks,  or 
otlier  animals  in  motion.  It  is  found  from  the  Curolinas 
to  I'aragiiay. 

— n.  {Logic.)  A  sophistical  argument.. —  Ogihne. 

— a.  I’ertaining  to,  or  like,  a  crocodile.  —  Consisting  of 
crocodiles. 

Crocodile,  tears.  Tears  of  affected  sorrow;  hypocriti¬ 
cal  weeping ;  — ilerived  from  the  ancient  fable  that 
crocodiles  slied  tears  over  their  victims. 

Crocoilil'ity*  n.  (Gr.  Irokodeilos,  a  fallacy  of  the 
sophists.]  A  sophistical  method  of  reasoning. 

<’ro'ooit<s  l’ro'c*oi»it<s  7i.  {Min.)  A  clnomate  of 
lea«l.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous ;  color. various  sliades  of  bright 
iiyacinth-red ;  streak  orange-yellow.  Com)).  Oxide  of 
lead  »<8'9,  cliromic  acid  31  1  —  100.  It  was  first  observed 
in  Siberia,  in  crystals  in  quartz  veins.  —  Dana. 

C'rooini'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  kiokos,  suflron.]  Of  the  color 
of  saffron  ;  yellowish. 

C’roooii'it*  A<*Mk  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  substance  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  action  of  potassium  on  carbonic  oxide. 
It  is  not  easily  soluble,  and  has  a  sour  astringent  taste. 

C’ro'4*U«,  n.  [Gr.  Krokos;  Lat.  crocus;  Gael,  crock;  Heb. 
kurkom;  Cliald. /<urAv/n,  to  be  dyed  a  saffron  color; 
Sansk.  kankovi ;  Armen,  khtkhrym.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of 
]daiit8,  order  Iridacece,  yielding  some  of  our  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spring-flowers,  r.  ^a^ira  (fig.  726)  is  the  Saffron 
criKuis,  tho  karcom  of  the  Bible.  The  dried  stigmas  of 
this  plant,  with  the  top  of  the  style,  constitute  Jlay- 
sajfron,  or,  when  pressed  together.  Cake-saffron.  The 


latter  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  shops,  the  product  sold 
for  it  being  simply  the  pressed  flowers  of  the  saffiower. 
(See  Cartua.mus.)  Saffron  is  much  uswl  as  a  flavoring 
agent,  chiefly  in  tlie  S.  of  Europe.  Tii  this  country  it  is 
pi'iiicipally  employed  as  a  (-oU>ring  agent  in  pharmacy, 
and  medicinally  in  certain  nervous  affections. 

{Chem.)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  any  mineral 
powder  of  a  deej)  yellow  or  a  red  color.  —  Craig. 

tho  fifth  and  last  king  of  Lydia.  He  succeetled 
Ids  father  Alyattes,  560  B.c.  He  was  so  successful  in  ail 
liis  enterprises  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  richest 
nionarchs  of  that  time.  The  legend  says,  that,  vain  of 
his  w'l-altli,  he  asked  the  philosojdier  Solon  what  he 
thought  of  his  good  fortune  :  I  pronounce  no  man  for¬ 
tunate  until  his  death,”  was  the  sage's  reply.  Subse¬ 
quently  C.  was  made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
^’lien  bound  to  tho  stake  and  about  to  be  burnt  to 
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doath,  he  recalled  the  words  of  Solon,  and  thrice  re¬ 
peated  iii)i  TiHiue.  C>rus  lieiiianded  an  explanation. 

>rav0  it,  and  C.vrus  not  only  sjkitimI  Iuk  llle,  hnt  also  took 
him  into  his  lavor  and  protection.  At  the  death  of 
Oynis  he  recinn mended  to  thetavor  ofCuinbyrtee.  wlio 
treated  him  with  great  cruelty,  ainl  ordered  him  to  be 
j»ut  ti)  death  ;  hnt  of  the  time  and  [dace  of  the  dwith  of 
C.  nothing  i.s  known. 

Croft,  ».  [A.S.  croft;  Swed.  and  Goth,  hroft.  a  cave; 

B  dg.  kr.ifte^  /.nifU:  prubaldy  allied  to  Gr.  /.ruptu,  to 
hide,  to  conceal :  h.  Lab  cro/tuni^ii  lea,  a  small  flehi  in¬ 
closed,  a  close;  Gael.  omiY,  a  crook,  a  little  eminence,  a 
croft-J  A  close,  or  a  little  field  inclosed, udjoiningor  near 
a  farm-house  or  other  rural  dwelling;  a  small  farm. 

Cri>fiVv]llO,  in  a  I*.  O.  of 'fa/.ewell  co. 

Crt>;;;‘'ll ;in,  in  AVio  }orA\  u  I^o«!t-towIl^hiJ)  of  Lewis  co., 
abt.  6i)  III.  N.  of  Utica;  j*op.  1,436. 

Cro^^'ltauHvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Sandusky  co., 
oil  tue  tndusky  River,  opjatsite  fi*euiout,  the  county- 
scab 

Cri>i»e,  n,  [Kr.  croi.s^,  a  crusader.]  A  crusa<ier;  a  [ul- 
griiu  who  fights  for  the  cros.s. 

Cr4>i!<Hailt',  rt.  [Fr.,  crescent.]  (//♦r.)  A  cross  terminat¬ 
in'  like  a  crescent  at  nil  its  end.s. 

Croi.^,  iS!.)  See  St.  Croix. 

Cro'ly,  Gxougs,  d  d..  an  hiiglish  poet,  r«miance-writer, 
and  [ireachor,  B  at  Dublin,  17S0.  lie  entered  the  Kiig- 
lish  Ciiurch,  and  wius  r«*ctor  of  St.  Steplieirs  Walbrook, 
London,  llis  best  work  is  tlie  romanceof  Siilathicl,  but 
it  \r  IS  as  a  popiil.ir  preacher  tiiat  his  fame  was  most  ex- 
tende  1.  D. 

Crti'kor,  a.  A  large  water-fowl  found  in  tlio  Chesa- 
peike.  and  otIoT  rivers  in  Virginia. — 

Cro'lll;4,  rt,  [If-J  {Mils.)  A  musical  character;  a 
quaver.  —  IfiiniKon. 

Croiil'urt.y ,  a  small  co,,  in  the  X.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  Murray  Frith.  C.  tlio  chief 
towu,  is  a  sill  til  sea-port  on  the  G  Frith,  20  m.  X.  of 
Invonnvss,  with  a  pop.  of  about  2,800.  See  Rorr. 

Croi^m,  n,  Xu  some  parts  of  England,  a 

cr  *«.k. 

Cr.>'mer,  a  small  sea-port  of  Euglaml,  on  the  N.E. 
c  »;tst  of  Norfolk,  20  in.  !rom  Norwii  h  ;  pop.  1,500. 

Cri>jn'f.>rj|,  a  small  town  of  England,  in  Di-rbyRhire, 
on  th)  Derwent,  2  m  from  M.ttlock  H^re  Sir  llicliard 
Arkwright  erected  liis  first  cotloii-spiiiuing  null.  Jhjj. 
‘4017. 

C'r4>iiileoU,  (kro/K^lcky)  n.  [W.  cromlech  —  crow,  bend¬ 
ing,  concave, 
and  /Xcc/i,  a 
fiat  H  t  0  n  e.  I 
{Aniiimty.)  A 
name  applied 
to  rude  erec- 
ti  uH  tbiind  in 
many  parts  of 
i' tench  Brit¬ 
tany,  Wales, 

Cornwall, Den- 
III  a r  k,  tie  r- 
111  iny,.fcc.,con- 
sistingof  huge 
fiat  stones 
resting  on 
others  set  on 
end.  C.  have 

nsually  been  supposed  to  have  served  as  altars,  to  the 
Druidb  hut  their  first  purpose  was  to  serve  ns  places  of 
hiirial.  ( Worsae.  Scaodinariao  Antiipiifii's.) 

Cri»:nt>r'ii*%,  7i.  [It.  croworno.]  {Mus.)  A  reed  stop 
in  theorgin.  —  Clarke. 

Crom'welU  Oi.ivER,  Lord  Protector  op  Exgt.\nt>,  b. 
1590.  li*s  father  was  Kobt.  Cromwell,  of  a  family  jios- 
sossed  of  a  baronetcy,  and  his  mother  being  a  daiijihter 
of  Sir  Richard  Stuart,  efforts  have  often  been  ninde  to 
show  th  it  lie  was  connected  Mitli  the  royal  lainily.  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  youth,  and  all  th»*  liistorics  of 
hU  wild  life  ab  mt  thU  time  seiiu  to  lone  been  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  tbe  Iliiyalist  jiarty.  A\hen21  years  old  li<* 
mirried  E!izabeth,tho  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier. 
and  thus,  bi»tli  by  des  cent  nnd  alliance,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  higher  class  of  country  gentlemen.  Tlnaigli  he 
hail  been  elected  to  the  brief  [larlianieiit  of  162H,  it  was 
not  till  164)  tint  he  was  km»wn  in  the  House  of  (\«in- 
m  ms,  and  Sir  Philip  \Viirwick,  v  lio  ol  seried  his  rise, 
hits  leftacurious  notice  of  liis  personal  appearance.  His 
apparel,”  ho  said,  “  was  very  ordinary,  for  it  was  a  [dain 
cloth  suit,  wliich  8eeme<l  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
country  tailor.  His  stature  was  of  good  size;  his  Rword 
Rtuck  close  to  his  siclo;  his  countenaiiee  swollen  and  reil- 
disli.  his  voice  sharp  and  untuiiable,  and  his  elmjnence 
full  of  fervor.”  He  ha-l  been  for  some  years  establisliing 
an  infliienco  with  the  Puritan  jiarty,  mIio  freipu'iited  his 
house  and  bowed  to  Ids  strong  judgment.  He  showed 
his  great  business  capacities  in  the  struggle  of  the  Long 
Parliirnent,  hut  it  was  imt  until  the  Parliament  raised 
a  military  force,  to  which  ho  brought  a  troop  of  horse* 
that  his  powersof  orginization  and  command  were  fully 
developed.  He  speedily  rose  to  authority  as  lieutenant- 
genenl  of  the  horse;  and  when  he  was  specially  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  self-denying  or<linance,  so  that  he 
could  both  deliberate  in  parliament  nnd  bold  coniniand, 
he  became  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country.  He 
showed  his  eminent  sagacity  in  reconstructing  the 
and  infusing  into  it  high  spirit  along  with  Rtern  disci¬ 
pline.  At  the  battle  of  Nasehv.  in  16+5,  it  was  seen,  m 
the  signal  destruction  brought  on  the  well-officore< 
royal  armv.  how  effectually  he  could  strike  with  the 
weapon  he  had  constructed.  His  military  policy  throngh- 
ont  wa.s  to  despise  secondary  means  a  nd  ends. hut  to  invest 
himself  with  overwhelming powersnd  crush  his  enemy. 


Fig.  727. 

CR  'MLECII  IX  THE  ISLlND  OF  AXCLESEA. 


Tie  saw  the  large  share  which  artillery  must  hear  in 
wartare,  and  anticipated  mieU-rn  gcm-ruls  in  fo.stcring 
that  dc.^lru<•tive  arm.  His  rf[H‘atcd  victories  over  the 
Royali^l.s,  his  e,>tal>lishinf nt  of  the  pred'Hiiiimnco  of  the 
army  over  J’arliament,  and  of  the  Imlcpendents  over  flie 
ih*esl»yierians ;  liis  relentless  exertions  to  bring Clmrlca 
I.  to  the  blo<*k,  and  Ids  di-missal  ot  the  l*arlianienf,  are 
ail  great  events  in  the  histiwy  of  the  day,  which  cauiiot 
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be  narrated  with  sufficient  distinctness  without  much 
detail.  In  16-19  ho  conducted  an  exterminating  war  in 
Ireland,  instigated  by  the  ferocious  piincii>lo  that  what¬ 
ever  human  being  opposed  him  should  be  put  to  death. 
In  Scotland,  wliere  he  saw  there  were  more  suitable 
maieriaU  for  the  sort  of  governimmt  he  desired,  ho  was 
rather  a  pacificator  than  an  o{)i)ressor.  It  wa.s  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1653,  that  lie  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector,  nnd  biH*anie  virtually  king  of  Britain,  nnd  a 
king  who  submitted  to  very  little  constitutional  re¬ 
straint.  How  far  he  was  sincere  in  the  religious  con¬ 
victions  by  which  ho  professeil  to  be  led,  bas  been  mat¬ 
ter  of  endless  debate:  and  as  a  secret  buried  with  him 
who  alone  ijosscssod  it,  it  may  occui>y  controversy  to  the 
end  of  time.  That  In*  was  under  powerful  religious  iin- 
pulsoH  cannot  be  iloubted  —  the  (juestion  arises  ns  to  the 
extent  to  which  ho  really  bilieved  that  by  their  power 
alone,  nnd  by  no  pronijitings  of  worldlincBs,  he  was 
driven  on  in  his  ambitious  career.  He  was  an  enlight¬ 
ened  internal  reformer,  and  showed  liimself  equal  to  the 
hard  task  he  hail  undertaken,  by  sharp  decisive  means 
kee|)ing  di>wn  plotting  Royalists,  jealous  Pre.sby terians, 
and  intractable  Leveliers ;  and  by  a  niagnanimoiiR  foreign 
policy,  leaving  England  greater  and  more  honored  than 
lie  had  found  her.  He  di'l  not  eneceeil  w  ith  his  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  liad  to  rule  mostly  without  them.  At  last 
care,  anxiety,  and  grow  ing  jicrj>lexities  wore  him  out ; 
he  became  gloomy  ami  suspicious;  was  ovorw helmed  by 
Borrow  at  tlie  death  of  his  favoriti?  daughter,  Xdizaheth, 
La<ly  Claypole:  fell  sick,  and  died  about  a  month  after 
her,  Sept.  3,  1658,  the  anniversiiry  of  his  two  i+cloriesof 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.  Ho  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster;  but  the  body  was  torn 
from  its  resting  place  at  the  Bestoration.  ex]>osed  at  Ty¬ 
burn.  with  those  of  Bradshaw  ami  Ireton,  tlie  head  cut 
off,  and  the  remains  bnriod  under  the  gallows.  Chad 
appointed  Iiis  eblest  son.  RlcFiArn,  (o  sncc<*ed  him;  but 
the  reins  of  government  were  not  to  be  held  by  one  so 
incompetent ;  ami  having  bci-n  compelled  by  the  officers 
to  ilissolve  the  parliament,  he  alxlicaled,  .April  22,  1659. 
nnd  eml(*d  his  days  in  trampiil  seelnsion  at  Cheslinnt.  in 
Ilertfonishire,  in  1712.  His  l>rother  Henry,  whose  up¬ 
right  adniini8trati4»n,  ns  lieeroy  of  Trelan<l.  luni  gained 
him  many  friends,  also  r'direcl  to  jirivate  life,  and  dieil 
in  1674.  — The  most  iinp«(rtant  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  great  man  yet  made  is  the  Letters  and 
Speeche.s  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Other 
valuable  works  are  Guizot's  Lives  of  Oliver  and  IHchard 
Cromwell,  and  the  Life  of  0/irer  Cromwell^  by  John 
Forster. 

CVoiii'woll,  TnoMvs,  Eire  op  Es.sex.  chief  minister  to 
Henry  VIII..  B.  about  1490.  He  was  the  son  of  a  black¬ 
smith.  appears  to  have  served  in  the  Italian  wars  for  a 
time,  and  on  his  return  to  England  entered  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  won  liis  esteem,  ami  w’.'is  faithful  to 
him  in  his  disgrace.  He  then  entered  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  ohtainefi.  with  his  favor,  many  of  the  liighest 
offices  of  state.  He  was  privv-conneillor,  principal  sec¬ 
retary  of  state,  aiul.  al'Oiit  1.5.36,  vicar-general,  and  vice¬ 
gerent.  in  all  matters  of  religion.  was  tlie  friend  of 
Crnnmer,  and  contrilmted  by  various  measures  to  the 
establishment  of  the  reformed  doctrines  nnd  worship. 
In  1539  he  was  created  earl  of  Essex,  but  he  soon  lost 
the  favor  of  the  king.  In  1540  he  was  imprjsom*d.  at¬ 
tainted  on  charges  of  treason,  lieresy.  and  extf>rtlon,  w'as 
not  alloweil  to  make  any  defence,  an<i  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill.  July  *28,  1540.  He  did  not  fall  like  a  brave 
man,  but  made  the  most  abject  entreaties  to  the  king 
for  his  mercy.  His  chara<*ter  nnd  measures  nre  painted 
in  most  unlike  colors  by  writers  of  ilifferent  jmrties. 

Crom'woll,  in  Connecticut,  a  po.st-village  and  town- 
shi|>  of  Mid'llesex  co.  ;  pop.  1.856. 

C’r<nnwoll,  in  *  vliana.  a  post-office  of  Noble  co. 

C’roiiiwelly  in  Ay.,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Ohioco.,p.  4250. 


Crom'woll,  in  Pmnfylvania,  a  township  of  Hunting 
don  CO. ;  jerjf.  1,380. 

Cr«ii<‘,  n.  jfhiid.  cronan;  Scot,  ciwn.]  A  decn^pit, 
cruity,  Complaining  old  w(»iiian. 

••  The  old  crwfic  lived  iii  u  hovel  ”  —  Irxinfj, 

C'ro^ltol*  n.  'J  Jielanc(-liea<l  of  a  tiltilig-spcHr. 

Cl’O'llot,  n.  The  hair  which  giow6  over  Uio  to[i  oi  a 
horse's  Imof.  —  Johnson. 

(/.rf/rt'.sA/L)  [Ger.  KronsOidt ;  Hniig. 

«o.J  A  uHlIod  l  iiy  of  the  Aiistriun  empire,  in  TraiiB^l- 
vaiiia^  ca[>.  of  co.  of  same  iiiiim*,  in  the  ‘'^axon-land,'* 
120  m.  S.E.  of  Klauseiiburg.  Tliis  is  the  largest,  most 
populous,  nnd  chief  c<-innier<'iai  town  of  the  ]>rov..  pi«- 
sessing  many  fine  public  buildiiiga,  nnd  a  iii<»tley  piq^u- 
latiou  of  \ariou8  nationalities.  Manuf  \\  oolleiis,  stock¬ 
ings,  skins,  leather,  wooden  wares,  &c.  It  enj<»y8  a 
good  transit  trade.  I’oj).  25,080. 

Croii'.Htiult,  a  strongly  foifificd  niaritiinc  town  of 
European  RuHsia,  goit.  of  Ft.  Beti  isburg.  of  which  city 
it  is  the  jioit,  besides  being  (he  piinci[>Hl  stafion  of  the 
Hiissiari  navy.  It  stands  on  the  S.K.  extieniily  of  the 
island  of  Jvotline  in  (he  Gnl(  of  Finland. about  20  in.  W. 
of  (he  ca[d(al,  with  whi<  h  it  imnneets  by  legnlar  stearn- 
commnnientiou.  Its  shaja'  is  triangular,  its  ba.se  being 
towards  the  S.  Being,  as  it  were,  (In- advanced  outwork 
of  St.  Peter.sburg,  i\  is  very  strongly  t<»rlifie<l.  Tlie 
narrow  channel  wlihh  bounds  the  island  ol  KotiineS., 
nnd  is  (he  only  piactieal.le  passage  from  tlie  Gulf  of 
Finland  to  the  cap.,  is  jnotected  c)n  the  sid<*  of  C’.  by  a 
fortress  en-cted  on  a  detaclied  islet;  ami  on  the  ojijio- 
site  side  by  the  butteries  ot  the  Itiesbaiik,  and  the  castle 
of  Cronslot.  fVs  streids  are  regular  ami  well  pavid, 
with  om‘-storied  wooden  bouses.  There  arc  many  fine 
buildings  here  belonging  to  the  govt.,  as  the  naval  hos¬ 
pital,  arsenal,  admiralty.  ( annon-fdundry.  Ac.  On  the 
F.  side  of  the  town  are  tbr<  o  jiorts;  the  E.,  or  Imperial 
jiort,  will  accoiniiiodate  I>5  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
small  cralt;  (lie  second,  or  is  used  chiefly 

fur  the  repair  and  e<juipim*nt  ol  sbi]  s  ;  while  the  W.  <ir 
Mercantile  port,  is  capable  of  receiving  €00  vessels  of 
any  size.  Tlie  liarbor  of  G.  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up 
with  ice  for  sevt  ral  months  of  the  year.  Two-tliirds  (»f 
the  whole  exieinal  commerce  of  Bussia  is  carried  on 
through  <\  Most  ships  loail  ami  di^charge  here,  and 
goods  are  conveyod  to  an<l  from  the  cap.  by  means  of 
lighters.  }'<p.  48,413. 

ro  (A/m)  A  rhonibohcdral  miiKTnl 
oecuriiiigin  hcxagcmal  juisnis,  or  amorphous.  It  is  an 
hyilrated  silicate  ot  iron,  nan.ed  alter  the  Sw  edish  min- 
erab*gist  Cronstedt. 

Cro'ny,u.  [Froin  fronr.]  An  intimate  companion  ;  a 
confidential  or  familiar  friend  or  associate. 

"  His  ancient,  trusty,  dmuthy  crony.”  —  Burris. 

Croii',v<'al,  a.  Fee  Acbonycal. 

i'roAV  r.  n.  To  cower  dipwn  in  a  Innldled  position; 

to  liang  or  bend  over ;  as.  to  cii.odh  1  y  a  fire.  (Vsi  il  in 
some  of  the  English  counties.)  — To  coax  :  t()perhm.de; 
to  talk  insinuatingly  to;  as,  to  c?o« (//e  a  girl. 

Cl  iiok,  71.  [Fwed.  h7'ok,  a  book  ;  (loth,  l-rugga,  a  its],  a 
St  a  ft ;  Fr.  croc  :  Ai  inor.  liCk.  a  book  ;  \V.  erw  y,  a  ci  imk. 
Tlie  root  is  prol  al  ly  found  in  O.  Ileb.  hurogh^  to  bend, 
to  bow.]  Any  bend,  turn,  curve,  or  flixuie;  as,  a  crook 
in  tbe  back. 

— Any  bent  or  curving  tool :  as,  a  reaper’s  crook,  or  sickle. 
An  instruiiient  or  staff  curving  at  the  end;  as,  a  slnji- 
herd's  crook.  (Also,  a  bishojp's  staf!  ot  office  or  crosier.) 

•*  He  left  his  crook,  be  left  bU  tli)ck8.”  —  Prior. 

— An  artifice;  a  trick ;  a  device;  a  subterfuge;  as,  to  do 
anything  by  book  <ir  crook. 

(.1  A  ciu  ular  tube  belonging  to  mu.vical  instrii- 
m<  nts,  sncli  as  a  Frencli-fiorn  or  trumpit.  It  fits  into 
the  end  of  the  instiuinent  next  the  nKPUllipie<-e,  foi  the 
pnrjiose  of  making  ihe  jiitcli  of  the  instrninent  suit  the 
key  (»f  the  music  ;  the  notes  of  the  parts  for  these  in¬ 
struments  being  always  w  ritten  in  the  natural  key  of  C, 
with  the  name  of  the  key  <»f  the  piece  niai  ked  in  letters. 

— v.  a.  To  bend;  to  curve;  ti>  deviate  from  a  straight 
line  ;  to  make  a  curve  or  liook. 

••  And  crook  Ihe  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.”  —  Shaka. 

— To  pervert ;  to  lead  astray  from  tlie  patli  of  rectitude; 
to  divert  from  an  original  ptirposc. 

“  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  mau's  hands,  he  crooketh  (hem 
to  his  own  ends.”  — /facon. 

—v.n.  To  be-  bent  or  diverted  from  the  original  shape  ;  to 
have  a  curvature. 

Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked  raora  than  a 
Anger  long,  crooking  upwards."  —  Camden. 

<'rooU.  in  ir.  nr^mia.  a  twp.  of  Boone  co.:  pop.  702. 

i’rook'*bHl'k,  n.  A  hunch-hack;  a  person  with  a 
crooked  back  or  giltbous  shoulders. 

"  Aye.  crook  back,  here  I  stand  to  answer  thee  Shake. 

C’r<M>k'-lmt*ko«l,  a.  Havinga  nmml  back  or  slioulderH. 

'•  As  well  may  n  crook-hack' d  lass  be  called  Europa.  —  X^rj/rfen. 

Cro<ik^o<l« />■  a*  Bent  from  a  straight  lino;  curved; 
bowed  ;  awry  ;  as,  a  crooked  nose,  a  crooked  lane. 

— Wiiifliug  in  moral  conduc.t;  wilhout  rectitude;  deceit¬ 
ful;  perverse;  untoward;  as,  a  crw/.«/ policy. 

As  crooked  In  thy  manners  as  thy  shape."  —  5Aa*s. 

Crook'o<I  Creek,  in  Arkansas^a.  township  of  Boone 
co. ;  pop.  646.  ,  ,, 

Crooke^l  <’reek,  in  Illinois,  a  tributary  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  river,  which  it  joins  near  Bcardstowii. 

_ A  township  of  Jasper  co  ;  pop.  1,568. 

i'rooke^l  C'reek.  in  Indionn,  traverses  Spenser  oo., 
and  falls  into  tho  Ohio  River  not  far  from  Rockport. 

Cros»ke4l  4’reek,  in  Indiana,  risos  in  Steuben  co., 
and  p  iNMing  into  Michigan,  joins  tho  Fawn  River. 

C’rookeU  Creek,  in  Indiana^  a  post-office  of  Sten- 
ben  CO. 
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Crooked  Creek,  in  Inoa,fi  tributary  of  Skunk  River, 
wbicli  ii  enters  in  Henry  co. 

Crooked  Creek,  iu  Minnesota^  a  town»)iip  of  Hous- 
biii  CO.;  ptp.  466. 

Crooked  Cret^k,  in  Missouri^  triiverscs  Monroe  co., 
and  flows  into  the  N.  Fork  of  Salt  lUvcr. 

Crooked  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Shelby  co. 
Crooked  Creek,  in  jV.  Curolirnt,  a  P-  O.  of  Stokes  co. 
Crooked  Creek,  in  O  ao,  Iraveraes  Paulding  co.,  and 
enters  llie  Auglaiso  River. 

Crooked  Creek,  ii»  rises  in  the  W. 

central  part  of  the  State,  and  joins  the  .\llegliauy  River 
in  .\rni.strong  co. 

Crooked  Creek,  in  Ptmnsylvaniaj  a  post-village  of 
Tioga  CO. 

Crooked  Creek,  in  Carolina,  traverses  Marlbor¬ 
ough  dist.,  and  empties  into  the  great  Petlee  River. 
Crook  ed  Fork,  in  Tennrjiset,  a  P.  0.  of  Morg:ui  co. 
Crook'ed  Hill,  in  Ptnnsylcania^  a  posl-oflice  of  Mont- 

gonuTy  CO. 

Crook  ed  I^landn,  of  the  Bahamas,  consisting  of 
Crooked  Island,  C.istle  Island,  Fortune  Island,  and  Ak- 
lin's  Island;  Lit.  3t/  W.,  Lon.  . 

Crook'ed  Loke,  in  Xtio  York,  within  the  limits  of 
Steuben  aud  Vates  cos.  It  is  about  18  in.  in  length  by 
abt.  in  breadth.  It-s  surface  is  sLite^l  to  be  abt.  4b7 
ft.  above  Like  Ontario,  or  7 IS  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Crook'ed  ly,  adv.  In  a  crooked  or  perverted  nmimer. 
“if  we  walk  perversely  with  God,  he  will  walk  crooktdljf  to¬ 
wards  us.” —  Jtremy  Tailor. 

Crook'ediiess,  n.  State  of  being  crooked;  a  wind¬ 
ing,  bending,  or  turning;  curvity;  inflection;  os,  the 
ert/okedmss  of  a  p.ithwjiy. 

“  The  absence  of  straightness,  in  bodies  capable  thereof,  is 
crookednf."  — •  Hooktr. 

—Perverseness;  obU<iuity  of  conduct;  depravity;  as, 
entokfuinrss  of  temper. 

— Bodily  deformity  or  curvature ;  as,  the  crookedness  of 
b  iwed  leg-*. 

Crook'ed  River,  in  Main^,  rises  in  Oxford  co.,  and 
enters  the  Seba.;o  Puiid,  in  Cumberlaml  co. 

Croikk'eil  River,  in  Missoun^  traverse.^  Ray  co..  and 
joins  the  Missouri  River,  a  few  miles  below  Lexington. 
Crook'ed  Tree,  in  O'lio,  a  post-olRre  of  Noble  co. 
Cro;>k^'ville,  or  BvxCiioft  s  Mills,  in  /V»m.vy/rania, 
a  111  inulacturing  village  of  Delaware  co.,  ou  Ridley 
Creek. 

CroOiU,  a  town  and  parish  in  Munster,  co.  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,  about  5  m.  S  S.E  of  Adare. 

Crooni,  in  Maryland,  a  post-ottice  of  Prince  George  co. 
Croon,  e.  a.  To  sing  iu  a  murmuring  tone,  as  if  to 
one  s  self. 

•*  Crooning  o'er  sonic  auld  Scots  sonnet.”  —  Bum9. 

— To  hush  to  sleep  by  sinsting  iu  a  low  tone  of  voice;  as, 
crooning  an  infant  to  sleep. 

— V.  i.  In  Scotland,  to  moan,  or  utter  low  sounds,  as  of 
bodily  piin.  —  To  hum  softly;  to  slug  in  a  soft,  tuur 
murous  manner. 

— n.  A  low,  suppres.sed,  repeated  moan. 

—  \  simple  sotiA  ;  a  rustic  air. 

Crop,  n.  S  crop,  a  bunch,  berry,  an  ear  of  corn,  the 
craw  of  a  bird  ;  0.  Ger  krnph,  a  jiigcon  s  neck ;  I).  krop; 
Ger.  Arrop/,  the  miw  of  a  bird;  W.  cr/»6,  that  which  is 
shrunk  into  a  round  heap,  a  bunch;  probably  akin  to 
hat. carpo,carpere,  to  pluck,  to  gather.]  A  knob  ;  a  knot; 
a  bunch;  the  top  of  anything;  as,  the  crop  of  a  hunt 
iug-whip,  the  crtq>  of  a  bush. 

— That  which  is  cut  off.  pliicke«l  off,  or  gathered. 

— A  gathering  into  a  heap;  a  cluster;  us,  a  crop  of  diflB 
cullies. 

— The  craw  of  a  bird,  into  which  the  food  is  collected. 

"  By  iheir  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known.”— Pryden. 

— Tlie  corn  or  fruits  of  the  earth  while  growing,  or  when 
collected;  harvest;  as,  a  fair  cr>p,  green  erps,  &c. 

“  Lab'rtng  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop." — Milton. 
r— Hair  cut  close  or  sliort;  as,  a  prisoner's  crop. 

(M  tal.)  Ore  or  tin  of  first  quality,  after  it  is  dressed 
or  cleaned  for  smelting. 

(Mining.)  C.  or  out  crop  is  the  edge  of  a  stratum 
where  it  rises  to  the  surface,  or,  as  the  miner.s  say,  come.s 
out  to  the  day.  Tin  line  of  out-crop  of  a  bed  along  a 
level  surface  is  calleil  its  strive:  it  is  describe<l  by  it.> 
relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  |>oliits  of  the  compass, 
r.  a.  To  cut  off  the  top  or  the  ends  of  anything;  to  cut 
off;  to  pull  off;  t«)  pluck;  to  mow;  to  reap:  to  cut  off 
prematurely  ;  to  gather  before  it  fulls;  as,  to  crop  grass, 
os  a  hi)r8e,  to  crop  the  hair,  to  crop  a  thistle,  to  crop  a 
dog's  ear,  &c. 

“  Death  destroys 

The  parents’  hopes,  and  crops  the  growiug  boys.” — Creech. 

— To  cultivate  and  take  crop?  from  ;  as.  to  cr*p  a  harvest. 
— To  cultivate  Viy  a  rotatory  system  of  sowing;  as,  to 
crop  a  piece  of  land.  — To  crop  tnil.  to  come  to  light,  to 
appear  to  view  ;  as,  the  mystery  will  crop  out.  —  (Geol.) 
To  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  a  stratum 
of  coal,  or  a  series  of  strata. — Bramle. 

Crop'*ear,  n.  A  person  or  animal  having  the  ears 
cropi»€<l. 

Cri>p'-oare<l,  <t.  Having  the  ears  cropped  or  cut  short; 
as,  a  crop-eared  dog. 

Crop'fnl*  a.  Having  a  filled  crop  or  stomach;  filled  to 
repletion;  satiated;  surfeitwi. 

Crop'-liftinjur.  n.  Theft  of  a  standing  crop  of  grain,  Ac 
C’rop'per,  n.  A  kind  of  pigeon  having  a  large  crop. 

••  Of  tame  pigeons,  there  be  croppers,  carriers,  rants.”— Watson, 
(Law.)  One  wlio,  havine  no  interest  in  tlie  lonH, 
works  it  in  consideration  of  receiving  a  portion  of  tlie 
crop  for  his  labor. 
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Crop'por's  Depot,  in  Knitucly^  a  post-offlee  of 
Shelby  ct». 

I’rop'sey,  Jasper  Frank,  an  Amerirun  landscape-paint¬ 
er,  B.  at  Westfield.  Uichinoial  co  ,  N.  Y.,  1823.  In  1847 
hU  liealth  compelled  liim  to  visit  Europe.  He  cauie  back 
in  18.i0;  and  in  1860  he  embarked  lor  England,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  His  principid  wt^rk,**  in  AmeriCii  are: 
i<ibyis  TemjAe^  American  iiarvesUnyi  1‘eace,  Bar,  aud 
ywgara  Falls. 

Crop’sey  ville,  in  Sew  Yorky  a  post-office  of  Rensse¬ 
laer  CO. 

Crop'-sick,  n.  Sick  with  excess  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing. — Tale. 

Crop'-sickness,  n.  Sickness  arising  from  a  surfeit 
of  food  or  drink. 

Crop'well,  in  Ain.,  a  twp.  of  St.  Clair  co. ;  pop.  1,OSO. 

I'roquiiiit,  (krO'kdyd,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  crogue,  to  crackle 
between  the  teeth.l  A  kin<l  of  hard  paste  or  cake. 

Croquet,  (kro-kd^n.  (Games.)  A  game  played  with 
balls  and  mallets.  Its  objoi  t  is  to  propel  a  ball  through 
a  number  of  h<»ops  f.istened  into  the  ground,  to  a  fixed 
goal, ami  thence  back  to  the  starting-point.  'The  laws  of 
the  game  have  been  explaiuad  iu  treatises  by  M.  Jacques 
and  Ciptain  Mayne  Reid.  ^ 

Crore,  n.  [Hind.]  In  India,  a  sum  of  ten  millions;  as, 
a  crore  of  rupees. 

Cros'by,  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop. 
2,514. 

Cros'by  ville,  in  S.  (^rolina,  a  poet-village  of  Chester 
dist.,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

C'rosette',  w.  (Arch.)  A  truss,  or  conple,  in  the  flank 
of  an  architrave  of  a  door,  window,  or  other  aperture 
in  a  wall. 

Crosier,  (sometimes  written  Crozier.)  (Aro'^/ii-er,)  n. 
[L.  Lat.crocia;  Fr.cros5^;  from  erm jr, 

Lilt,  cmz,  a  cross.]  (£rct.)  A  bishop’s 
crook  or  pastoral  stiff,  a  symbol  of 
])astoral  authority  and  care,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  gold  and  silver  staff,  crooktal 
at  the  top,  and  which  i.s  either  carried 
bef(»re  the  bishi>ps  and  abbots,  or  is 
held  in  the  hand  when  giving  bene¬ 
diction.  The  u>e  of  C.  is  very  ancient. 

The  Byzantine  C.  had  at  the  top 
either  a  cross  or  a  knob,  with  curved 
serpents  on  both  sides.  Stri''tly 
speaking,  the  C  is  a  stiff  snrmounteii 
by  a  cross,  although  it  is  generally 
Confounded  with  the  pastoral  staff, 
which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cn>ok. 

(H.sfron.)  A  small  constellation  in 
the  S.  hemisphere,  composed  of  four 
stars  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is 
situated  near  the  Antarctic  circle, 
and  therefore  never  visible  to  our  lat¬ 
itude. 

Cro%iere<l,  (cro^zhi-eriJ.)  a.  Bearing 
a  enwier;  as.  a  crosirred  prelate. 

Cros'let,  M.  Same  as  CrossLET,  q.  v. 

CroHS,  n.  [It.  croce;  h'v.croix:  Lat. 
crux.  Etymol.  unknown.]  A  gibbet, 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  each 
other  in  a  variety  of  forms,  of  which  those  shown  in  fig. 
730  are  the  most  usual  examples.  The  cross  was  used 
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throughout  the  Roman  world.  The  cross  is  still  regard¬ 
ed  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  Kiunaii  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  certain  festival  are  obeerveil  in 
memory  of  circumsianct^  ciuinected  witli  the  cross;  as, 
the  Invention  or  Discovery  and  The  Kxaltation  of  the 
Cro.s:  the  former  commemorating  the  so  believed  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true  cross  by  the  Enipre.-^s  llelena.  and  the 
latter  its  restoration  to  Calvary  by  Heraclins.  —  Tlie 
cross  on  which  onr  Lord  snfferesl  is  commonly  considered 
to  have  been  the  crux  capitata  or  Latin  Cross  (fig. 
731);  Imt  thecros.s  with  equal  limbs  (-f-)  or  Greek  Cross, 
has  the  ni«Hlfl  followed  in  »he  architecture  of  East¬ 
ern  churches.  The  large  cross  over  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  of  a  chnrt  h  was  call'Ml  the  Food  or  Holy  Foofl; 
it  is  often  elalairatelv  ornamented.  Moniimeiifal  croste? 
were  and  are  still  olten  raiseii  in  Cath(»lic  coiinlries,  to 
mark  a  Ifoiindary,  the  entrance  of  a  winctnary,  or  as 
record  of  some  event.  M’e  give  (fig.  731)  a  beautiful 


Fig.  729. 
pjlstor  vl  staff. 


as  a  very  general  instrument  of  punishment  from  the 
earliest  limes.  Among  th»»  Syrians,  .lews.  Egyptians. 
Persians,  ami  especially  the  Carthaginians,  it  appears  to 
have  been  tlie  usual  military  ]>nnishnient.  (Yal.  Mix. 
ii.  7  :  Herod  iii.  126-1.  9.)  But  in  no  part  of  the  ancient 
World  was  this  puni>l»ment  so  gemnally  resorted  to  as 
in  the  R-mian  empire,  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  most 
infamous  of  deaths,  and,  except  in  cases  «»f  sedition,  was 
inflicted  only  on  slaves  or  the  vilest  malefactors  By 
the  Roman  law,  the  culprit  was  scourged  previously  to 
the  crucifixion,  either  in  the  prnetoriiim  or  on  the  way 
to  the  place  of  execution.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
Btrippe<l  of  his  garments,  and  then  cither  nailed  by  the 
hands  and  feet  to  the  cpos^*,  or.  a.s  sometimes  liapr  ened. 
only  fa.<tene<l  to  it  by  ropes.  In  order  to  ha.«ten  death, 
it  was  the  practice  to  break  the  legs  or  to  pierce  the 
body  of  the  sufferer  with  a  spear  or  other  sharp  instru¬ 
ment;  but  this  was  not  always  done:  and  instances 
h.ave  occurred  <*f  i>erson8  who.  after  being  snsppnde«l  fop 
some  considenible  time  on  the  cross,  were  taken  down 
and  survive*!.  By  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  hody  of  the  culprit  should  be  removed  from  the 
cross  on  the  day  of  Ids  execution:  but  the  Romans  fre¬ 
quently  allowed  it  to  hang  till  it  dropped  piecemeal  to 
the  ground.  In  general,  the  criss  was  erected  near 
some  great  road  nr  highway,  in  order  to  indicate  more 
dl^tinct1y  the  ignominy  of  the  culprit  and  the  severity 
of  his  death.  —  Bv  the  death  of  Cbri>t,  the  cross,  from 
being  an  object  of  horror,  liecame  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  world,  and,  from  respect  for  this  symbol.  Con- 
sUiDtine  abolished  the  punishment  of  crucifixion 


Fig.  731.  —  CROSS  of  the  10th  cf.mcry,  at  monaster- 

BOICE,  IRELAND. 

Specimen  of  stone  cross,  of  the  10th  century.  It  is  the 
smaller  of  two  crosses  at  Monasterboice,  near  Droj:heila, 
36  in.  fn»m  Dublin  It  is  now  almost  as  perfect  as  it 
was  when,  ten  centuries  ago,  the  artist  pronounced  his 
work  finishtMi. 

— The  iloctrine  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  or  of  salvation  by  Christ;  as,  to  preach  the  Cross. 

— .A  line  drawn  tlirongh  another. 

Anything  that  thwarts,  obstructs,  or  perplexes  ;  binder- 
ance ;  vexation;  mi.sfortiine ;  opposition;  trial  of  pa¬ 
tience;  as,  life  is  full  of  crosses. 

*•  To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  aod  with  ewres.”— 

— A  mixing  of  breeds  in  the  production  of  animals ;  as,  a 
cross  between  a  bull-dog  and  a  terrier. 

— The  mark  of  a  cro.s.>»  used  as  a  signature  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  write;  as,  John  Smith  -I-  his  mark. 

— In  Ireland,  cliurch  lands  ;  as,  a  sheriff  of  the  cross. 

“  In  each  of  these  counties  palatine,  there  was  onesheriff  of  the 
liberty,  and  another  of  the  cro»«.”  —  Davies. 

(Her.)  An  ordinary  formed  by  lines  drawn  palewise 
and  feSKwise.  enclosing  (if  iKHiiided  by  the  escutcheon) 
one-fifth  of  the  sliiebl.  c»r  one-third  if  iliarg<*d.  A  C. 
gules  is  terme<i  the  emss  of  St.  George.  A  plain  C.  is  one 
of  wliich  tlie  extremities  do  n<'t  reach  to  the  eirciiniicr- 
eiice  of  the  escutcheon,  but  are  cmiped.or  cut  ofi'  in  a 
straight  line.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  C.,  not 
reaching  the  circumference  of  the  escutcheon,  known  in 
herablry  ;  the  following  are  only  a  few.  most  commonly 
used  in  hearings :  A  cross  crossUt  is  one  crossed  on  each 
arm.  Sucli  a  C  betwei-n  four  plain  crosses  is  teinieil  a 
Jerusaleni  cross.  .K  cross  Jirnry  has  three  jHiiiits  at  each 
end.  A  Molte.se  cross  has  arms  increasing  in  breadth 
toward  the  end,  with  double  points.  'Jhe  Cross  of  St. 
Andy'tw  is  ns  the  middle  one  in  fig.  730.  A  cross 
jiichy  lias  the  lower  limb  pointeil,  as  if  to  fix  in  the 
ground.  A  patriarchal  cross,  the  insignia  of  patriarchs 
or  archbishops,  is  plain,  having  two  bars,  the  upper 
smaller  than  the  lower.  A  cross  molive  lerniinates  in 
representations  of  the  ends  of  the.Ar-rf^-WM//iw,  or  mil- 
rind.  Tt  is  the  difference  of  the  eighth  son  of  a  lainily. 

{Suvrei/ing.)  An  iiiHtniment  formerly  used  in  snrvey- 

•  ing.  fi>r  laying  out  pen>i^’udicular  lines,  but  now  seldom 
enud»>ved. 

To  tal  e  up  erne's  cross.  To  submit  with  patience  and 
resignation  to  worldly  afflictions. 

(yoss  and  pile  (Games.^  A  play  with  numey.  atwhh  h 
it  i.s  put  to  chance  whether  one  side  bearing  a  cross, 
when  tossed  up,  shall  full  face  upward,  or  the  reverse 
side,  called  pile. 

“  I  win,  and  pile,  von  lo«e;  or,  wbal's  yours  is  mine,  and 
what ’s  mine  is  my  own.”  —  Surifl. 

_ a.  Transverse;  oblique;  passing  from  side  to  side;  fall¬ 
ing  athwart. 

And  cross  their  limlU  cut  a  sloping  way.”  —  Drydea. 

—Adverse;  opposite;  obstructing;  perverse;  uotractable; 
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▼exations;  froward;  contrary;  contradictory ;  perplex* 
ing  ;  an,  a  cross  fate,  a  cross  experience. 

■-“Peevifsli ;  fretful;  ill-teinpereil ;  as,  u  crow  child. 

— “Mutually  inverse;  iiiterchangeil ;  in  an  oppobite  ratio; 

ab,  a  cross  (;uesti<ui,  a  cross  breed. 

— V.  a.  To  draw  or  run  a  lino  or  lay  a  bod)’  across  another; 
to  place  across,  oi'  athwart;  as,  to  crow  swords,  to  cross 
a  buiik'check. 

To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws.”  —  I/udii/ras. 

— To  mark  with  a  cross  or  crosses. 

— To  erase;  to  cancel:  to  expunge; — preceding  ou^,  ojf, 
oi'tr;  as,  an  item  is  crossrd  uu/  of  the  schedule. 

— To  make  tlio  sign  of  liie  cross;  as,  she  crossed  herself 
fervently. 

Friar*  .  .  .  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cros*  the  walls  ”  —  Dryden, 
— To  paSvS  from  side  to  side;  to  pass  or  move  over;  as,  to 
CTihss  tlie  street. 

“  We  sought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cro*9'd  the  bitter  lake.” — Dryden. 
—To  thwart;  to  ohstrnct;  to  impede;  to  retard;  to  per¬ 
plex;  to  embarrass;  to  counteract. 

“  An  oyster  may  be  crossed  iu  love.”  —  Sheridan. 

— To  clash  or  interfere  with  ;  to  be  inconsistent  with;  to 
stop;  to  hinder. 

“  Tlu'ir  wills  clash  with  their  understandings,  and  their  appetites 
cro«9  their  duty."  —  Locke. 

—To  inhise  new  or  mixed  blood;  as,  to  cross  the  breed  of 
lu'rses  i»r  dogs. 

— To  debar ;  to  pri'Clude  ;  to  cut  off  from. 

*'  From  his  loins  no  ho|>vrul  branch  shall  spring, 

To  cross  me  from  the  goldeu  time  1  look  fur."  —  Shakt. 

— e.  n.  To  lie  or  be  athw’art  of;  jts,  a  crossed  liawse. 

— To  move  or  pass  from  one  side  toward  the  other,  or  from 
place  to  place;  —  often  followed  by  over  ;  as,  to  cross  over 
H  gutter,  to  c/'0.'5  the  Atlantic. 

— To  mix  breeds  t)r  races;  to  intermix  blood. 

in  Jotva,  a  post-otlice  of  lUngguld  co. 

Cro»»,  iu  llVjfCo/ti-m,  a  township  of  BulTalo  co. ;  pop. 

564. 

CroMs'«action«  n.  An  action  by  a  defendant  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  plaintitT  in  the  s;tme  action,  upon  tiie 
saim*  contract,  or  lor  the  same  tort. 

OojiH  .4nolior.  in  S.  CUro/ina,a  township  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  co. ;  po/).  l,Sd3. 

Cro^iH  .\iiclior,  in  7V«w«se^,a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 
CroHH'aii  ville«  in  O’n'o,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co. 
Cross*  -ariiKMl.  a.  With  arms  across. 

(B  d.)  That  has  opposite  bjaiiches  nearly  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  stem. 

Cross  -arrow,  n.  (Mil.)  The  arrow,  or  shaft,  of  a 
cro.ss-how. 

Cross'-lmr,  n.  A  transverse  bar. 

— pi.  (i\a«f.)  Round  burs  of  iron,  bent  at  each  end, 
nseil  as  levers  lo  turn  the  shank  of  an  anchor. 

Cross- bar ro<l,  (Aro/^/arrf,)  a.  Fiiatened  by  transverse 
bars. 

Cross'-bar  ^ihol,  n,  (ydut.)  A  round  shot  with  an 
iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and  pitting  out  on  either 
side;  employed  tor  damaging  the  spars  and  rigging  of 
an  enemy's  ship  during  a  naval  eiigitgement. 

Cross  iiayou',  iiiLoaMia/ia,  trav«*raos  Catahoula  Ba¬ 
you,  and  connects  with  Saline  B.tyou. 

Cross'- beam.  n.  (^rc/t.)  A  beam  laid  across  another. 
(A'/nf.)  A  great  piece  of  limber  so  called,  crossing 
two  others,  called  biC<‘S,  and  to  w  hich  the  cable  is  fast¬ 
ened  wht*n  H  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

Cross'-bearer,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  H  chaplain  or  other  ecclesiastical  person,  iu- 
trusted  with  bearing  the  cross  in  solemn  processions. 
Cross  -bill,  n.  iZool.)  See  Curvirostra. 
Cross'-bill,  n.  [Law.)  A  bill  brought  by  a  defendant 
in  a  suit  against  a  plaintilT  in  or  against  other  defeml- 
antfl  in  the  same  suit,  or  against  both,  touching  the 
matter  in  question  in  the  original  bill.  —  Bouvier. 
Cross'-birlli,  n.  {Midwiferp.)  Labor impeiled  by  the 
presentation  of  the  fcjetu-t  in  an  unnatural  position. 
Cross'-bHe,  n.  A  hoax  ;  a  deception  ;  a  cheat;  a  coun¬ 
ter-trick. 

The  fox  .  .  .  without  dreaming  of  a  cross-hite  .  .  .  fell  himseK 
iotpo  the  pit  that  he  had  digged  fur  auotber."— 

— r.  a.  To  contravene  by  deception  ;  lo  counter-cheat. 

“  As  oature  slily  had  thought  dt. 

For  some  ijy  cnds,  to  cross-bite  wit.”  —  Pryor. 

Cross'-bow.  n.  (Mil.)  See  arhalbst. 
Cross-bow'er,  Cross-bow'iikun,  n.  One  who 

uses  a  cross-buw’  for  .shooting. 

••  The  French  assisted  .  .  .  with  the  cross-hotvers  of  Genoa, 
against  the  English." —/iafciffA. 

Cross'-broe<l.  n.  A  breed  produced  from  the  male 
and  female  of  ditferent  kimN  or  spocies. 

Cross'-bliti^  n.  A  hun  marked  with  a  cross;  —  usually 
eaten  on  Good  Friday  iu  commemoration  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion. 

Cross'-ctioeks.  n.pl.  (Na^U.)  Pieces  of  timber  fayed 
across  the  dead-woo<l  amid-hips,  to  make  good  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  heels  of  the  lower  futtocks. 

CroHH  Cree3«,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 
Cross  Creek*  in  OA»o,  enters  the  Ohio  River,  about  3 
in.  below  Steubenville. 

—A  post-township  of  Jefferson  CO. ;  pop.  1,800. 

Cross  Creek*  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co. ;  p<p.  1,0  14. 

Cross  Cut,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  La^vrence  co. 
CrOHS'eut,  r.  a.  To  cut  across ;  as,  to  crosscut  a  scant- 

Cross'-eut*  n.  A  short  ent  across. —  A  shorter  path  or 
passage  than  by  the  high  road;  a  cross-cut  over  a 
field.  ,  . 

Cross'eut-saw,  n.  (Carp.)  A  large  saw,  managed  by 
two  persons,  for  sawing  crosswise  large  logs  or  timber. 
^  Worcester. 


Cross'Mlays,  n.  pi.  (JE^ccl.)  The  three  days  preceding 
the  Fea^l  ut  Ancen.sion. 

Cros'seii*  a  town  of  Prussia,  68  in.  from  Berlin.  Man/. 

Windlen  cloths,  ho.^lery,  &c.  J’ftp.  7,’J4»). 

Cr<*ssette',  n.  I  Kr.,  from  cro^x.J  (./IrtA.)  A  truss  or 
cousule  oil  the  nank  or  returu  of  uu  architrave  of  a 
door,  wiii'iow.  &c.  —  Brands. 

Cross-extiiiiiiia'th»ii,  n.  (Law  )  The  examination 
or  interrogation  of  a  witness  called  by  one  party,  by  the 
^•pposite  party  or  Ids  counsel. 

Cr<»SH-o!Xiim'iiiO*  r.  a.  (fMiv.)  To  test  evidence  by 
examining  a  witness  by  the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel 
CroJ'iH'-lwe*!*  a.  Having  eyes  which  cross  or  intersect 
eacli  otlicr  s  range  ot  vision.  —  Oblique-eyed. 

CroHH  -lIro,  n.  ( J/i7.)  A  tiring  trom  two  or  more  parts 
ot  a  military  work,  so  that  the  lines  of  fire  cross  eacli 
other. 

CroMM'-floxv,  V.  i.  To  flow  across,  or  iu  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

<’ro«H  Fork*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 
i'roHS-f'iir'roxv*  n.  (Ayric.)  A  furrow'  or  open  trench 
cut  across  other  furrows  to  intercept  the  water  whicli 
runs  along  them,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  margin  of 
the  field,  where  it  may  find  its  way  lo  an  open  ditch  or 
some  other  general  drain. — Brande. 

4'ro»«i-a;ar'uet*  n.  A  kind  of  cross  hinge. 

I'rot^.H -^raiikotl*  a.  Having  the  fibres  across,  trans- 
verse,  or  irregular  ;  as,  cross-yrained  timber. 

— Perverse;  iiitractablo;  not  condescending;  us,  a  cross- 
yrairted  old  maid. 

“The  spirit  of  contradiction,  in  a  cross-grained  woman,  is  in¬ 
curable."  —  L'  Esti  anyt. 

Cro«»'-lioa<l*  «.  (Mech.)  In  the  steam-engine,  a  cross 
bar  fi.xed  et-ntrally  on  the  top  of  a  piston-rod,  and  cun- 
iiecte«l  to  the  beam;  its  motion  is  confined  to  a  direct 
line  by  guides  at  each  end;  or.  in  the  side  lever  and 
beam  engines,  by  an  apparatus  called  a  parallel  motion. 
— Cross-Head  Guides.  The  parallel  bars  between  wbicli 
tlio  cross-head  moves  in  aright  line  with  the  cylinder 
and  driving-wheel  axle ;  they  are  also  called  nudion  bars. 
— Cross-Head  Blochs.  The  parts  which  slide  between  the 
parallel  guides.  The  ends  of  tlie  cross-head  are  fitted 
into  these  blocks.  The  cross-head,  cross-head  block,  and 
cross-head  guides  constitute  what  is  culled  the  motion  of 
the  engine. 

C'roHS  Hill*  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Kennebec  co. 

Cro<H«*  If  ill.  ill  .S’.  Carolina,  a  tuwnsliip  of  Laurens  dis¬ 
trict  ;  pop.  2,:i93. 

iii;;;^*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  La  Porte  co. 
CrOMH'iii^^ville*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Grawford  co.,  about  240  in.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Cro!«N-Jaok*  {krofau,)  n.  (Saut.)  The  lower  yard  of  a 
ship’s  niizzen-must. 

t'ro»Ai  in  Geo.,  a  diet,  of  De  Kalb  co. :  pop.  761. 

i'ro««  I4eys,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Camden 
county. 

C'ross  Keys*  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Union  district. 
C'roHH  l4.cys**  in  Virginia,  a  post-otlice  i>f  Bockingluun 
co.,  near  Harrisonburg.  Near  here,  on  June  7,  1862,  a 
smart  encounter  took  place  between  a  National  force 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  a  lunly  of  5,000 
Confederate  tro<»p.s  under  Gen.  Ewell,  with  no  decisive 
udvautaire  to  either  side.  The  Union  loss  was  664;  that 
of  tlie  Confederates  is  unknown. 

VroHH  li.ill  3Iills,  in  J Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Berks  CO. 

Cro»»  (or  La  Crosse)  I^ake*  in  British  N,  America.  It 
is  about  20  m.  hmg  from  N.  to  S.  It  receives  the  Beaver, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

CroHJS  Fnkc*  in  Louisiana,  in  Caddo  parish,  W.  of 
Shreveport.  Length  15  in.;  breadth  about  2^^  m. 
Croi^s'laii*!*  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Callaway  co. 

a.  Having  the  legs  across  one  another. 
I'ronis  let*  Cros'let,  n.  [Dim.  of  Cross,  q.  v.]  (Hor.) 
A  Ninall  cross. 

CrosH'Iy*  adt'.  Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect  something 
else ;  adversely  ;  iu  opposition ;  unfortunately  ;  peevish¬ 
ly  ;  fretfully. 

CroHH'ness,  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  cross;  inter¬ 
section;  peevishness;  fretluluess;  ill-humor;  perverse- 
n<-s8. 

C'roH’soii's  Store,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.O.  of  Randolph  co. 
t'ro>*!s'-|*at<*ll*  n.  A  vulgarism  for  a  cross,  peevish,  ill- 
tempen**!  pel-MUi. 

Fross'-pikwls*  n.  pL  (Ship-building.)  Pieces  of  timber 
that  keep  a  vessel  together  while  in  her  fiames. 
i'ros»'-piei*e,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  connecting 
two  I'iits. 

—A  rail  near  the  knightheads,  to  which  the  running  rig¬ 
ging  is  l»elayed. 

— .-V  part  of  anything  which  is  worked  or  fitte^l  crosswise. 
Cross  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  lalhoun co., 

aht.  13  m.  N.  of  Jacksonville. 

Cross  Floiiis*  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Calhoun  co. 
Cross  Plains*  iu  Georgia.  See  Dalton. 

Cross  Plains,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co., 
aht.  80  III.  S  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Cross  l*lains,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Callaway  co., 
aht.  40  M.  N.N  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Cross  I*lains.  in  Tennessee,  a  township  of  Robertson 
CO.,  abt.  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,260. 

Cross  Plains,  in  MVscon.si7i,  a  post-towuship  of  Dane 
CO.,  abt.  16  IU.  W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  1,506. 

Cross '-pur  pose*  n,  .K  contrary  purpose. 

“  That  sport  was  probably  the  diversion  of  the  aje,  and  of  the 
same  stamp  with  our  modern  cross-purposes.  '  —  Whatley. 

-~(pl)  A  conversational  game;  an  enigma;  a  riddle. 

^  To  be  at  cross-purposes.  To  think  or  act  in  innocent 
contradiction  to  another. 

Cross*qnar'ters,  n.i)L  (Arch)  A  cruciform  foliaged 
ornament. 


Cross-qnes'tion.  r.  a.  To  cross-examine:  to  put 
counter-questions  to  ;  as,  to  cross-question  a  talebearer, 
I’ross'-roaclins**  n.  A  cross  or  contrary  reading. 
C’ross  River,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Westchester  co. 
Cross«ron4l*  n.  A  road  wliicli  crosses  a  country,  or 
which  cuts  athwart  ollu-r  roads;  a  hy-roa<l. 

<’rA>SM  Roads,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Charles  co. 
Cross  Ra»suIs,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Osage  co.,  abt. 

15  in.  S.S.E.  of  Jefierson  City. 

CrA»ss  Rotuls*  ill  New  a  vilhige  of  Burlington 

CO.,  abt  8  m.  S.W-  of  Mount  Holly. 

Cross  R<»nds*  in  Ohio,  a  post  office  of  Madison  co. 
Cross  Roads,  in  Ptiinsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  York  co. 
Cross  R«»rk*  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
Cross'row,  n.  The  alphabet;  —  so  named  from  having 
tormerly  across  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that 
the  end  of  learning  is  piety.  See  Christ  CRo.'8-Row. 

“  And  from  the  croM-rou’  plucks  the  letter  Q."— Shake. 

— A  row  transversely  crossing  another. 

Cross'-S€‘a,  n.  (Kaut)  A  swelling  sea,  whose  waves 
break  ainl  chop  in  contrary  directions. 

C'ross'-sill,  n.  A  sill  w  hich  connects  a  cross-tie. 
Cross'-SAimer,  n.  A  heam  of  timber. 

Cross  ?iouii«l,  in  ^/osAa.  It  separales  King  George 
III.  Archipelago  from  the  mainland  ou  the  N.W'.  Cross 
Cape  is  at  its  N.W.  entrance. 

Cross'-spalos,  n.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  timber  placed 
across  a  vessel,  and  nailed  to  the  trames,  to  keep  the 
sides  together  until  the  knees  are  bolted. 
Cross'-spriiiiffor,  n.  (Arch.)  In  groined  vaulting,  the 
rib  w  hicli  extends  diagonally  from  one  pier  to  another. 
Cross'-stair*  n.  A  kind  of  quadrant  formerly  used  at 
sea,  for  taking  the  altitude  of  celestial  bodies, 
i'ross'-sloiie,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Anlai.ucite,  7.  r. 
Cross'-tie,  n.  A  railway  sleeper  laid  crosswise  to  con¬ 
nect  the  rails. 

Cross  Tiiiibors,  iu  Missoun,  a  post-village  of  Hick¬ 
ory  CO. 

Cross'-tiiiing^, n.  (Agdc.)  A  modcof  harrowing cross- 
wi^e. 

Cross'-lroes,  71.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  oak  supported  by 
the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees  at  the  mast-heads,  to  sns- 
taiii  the  tops  on  the  lower  mast,  and  lo  spread  the  top¬ 
gallant  rigging  at  the  top  mast-head. 
Cross-vaiilt/inj;,  n.(Arch.)  Is  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  or  more  simple  vaults  of  arch-work. 
Cross'ville*  in  Te7inessee,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  aht.  Ill  ni.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville  *,  pop.  95. 
Cross'-xvny,  n.  A  way  or  road  that  crosses  another 
road,  or  the  chief  road;  an  obscure  path  intersecting 
the  main  road. 

Cross'wicks,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Chester¬ 
field  tii\Mj>hip,  Burlington  co„  aht.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 
Ci'OSs'x%  i<*ks  Croek,  in  iWwJeisey,  separates  Mercer 
and  Burlington  cos.,  and  enters  tho  Delaware  River  at 
Bonleiitown. 

CroNH'*\%’iii<l,  71.  A  side-wind;  an  unfavorable  wind  ;  an 
adverse  wind. 

CrosH'wi.se*  adv.  Across ;  in  the  form  of  a  crow. 
Cross'- wort, 71.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  (Jaluum  ('KUchti’M. 
Crotala'rin*  n.  [Or.  krotalon,  a  rattle.]  (Bot.)  A  very 
extensive  genus  of  tropical  herbs  or  shrubs  of  the  order 
Pabacece,  the  most  important  of  whii  h  is  the  C.  juncea. 
the  Sun,  Sunn,  or  Shunum  Ihmp  of  India,  a  plant  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  which  is  considered 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Russian  hemp.  The  genus  is 
represented  in  this  country  by  f*.  sngittalis,  tbe  Rattle- 
box,  a  plant  about  a  loot  liigh,  w  ith  a  hairy  aspect,  and 
inflated  potls,  in  woods  and  sandy  fields,  N.  II.  to  Ark. 
Stem  herbaceous,  rigid.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  nearly 
sessile,  rounded  at  tlio  base.  The  jilaiit  is  best  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  opposite,  united,  deenrrent  stipules,  so 
situated  that  each  pair  appears  inversely  sagittate.  Se¬ 
pals  long,  hairy.  Corolla  small,  yellow.  Seeds  lew,  rat¬ 
tling  in  the  turgid  poil.  It  blossoms  in  June. 
Crolal'iiluv  ti. /jL  {H^^'Ol.)  See  Rattlesnake. 
Cro'lHlnin*7{.  [Or.  krotalor.]  (Anliq.)  An  ancient  kind 
of  Castanet,  used  by  the  Corybaiites,  or  priests  of  Cy- 
bele.  This  instrument  must  not  be  conloiimled  witli 
the  modern  Cl o/u/o,  a  musical  instrument  used  chiefly 
by  the  Turks,  and  corresponding  exactly  with  the  an¬ 
cient  cvinbalum. 

Crotcli,  (kroch.)  n.  [Fr.  croc,  crochet.]  A  fork  or  fork¬ 
ing  ;  the  parting  of  two  legs  or  branches. 

“  Save  step  for  a  stile  of  the  crotch  aod  tbe  bough."—  Tusser. 

(NatU.)  See  Crane. 

Crotclied,  (hrocht,)a.  Forked;  having  a  crotch;  as  a 
crolche.d  stick.  —  A  term  for  peevish,  testy,  ill-humored; 

_ uaed  iu  some  parts  of  England;  as,  a  crotched  old 

bachelor.  ,  * 

Crotoli'or's  Ferry,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Dorchester  CO. 

Crotchet,  (kroch'et,)  n.  [Fr.  crochet,  dim.  of  croc,  a 
hook.]  A  small  crotch  or  hook,  or  forked  piece  of  wood. 

“  The  crotchets  of  their  col  in  column*  rise.”  — 

—A  peculiar  turn  of  the  mind;  an  eccentric  tendency;  a 
whim  or  fancy ;  a  perverse  conceit. 

“  Fftith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  bead  now.  —  Shaks. 

{  Vw«)  A  note  in  intisic,  equal  in  duration  to  the  half 
of  a  miuim,  or  tho  fourth  of  a  semibreve ;  written  thus  : 


—pi.  (Printing.)  Hooks  or  brackets  inclosing  worda^ 

A  break  in  the  glacis  belonging  to  a  covered 

Formation  of  troops  in  an  order  parallel  to  tb« 
line  of  battle. 
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{Snrg.)  An  nbstctrical  instrnn»c*nt,  whoso  name  indi¬ 
cator  itr  Kli.ipo,  aii<l  wliich  ir  used  in  tlio  oxtracMon  ot 
tiio  lletns,  wlion  it  heconioa  necossaiy  to  doatruy  it  to 
exjo'dite  itr  delivery.  —  Danglison, 

(Xaut.)  Crooked  pieces  of  iron,  uaed  on  board  sloops 
and  lonj^-boats. 

Cratch'etoil«  a.  Marked  with  crotchets;  possessing 
musical  nutation. 

Cr«tcli'c7y,  u.  Having  crotchets  in  the  bruin  ;  whim¬ 
sical;  capriciiius;  as,  a  crotchely  genius. 

Crotli'er.4  ville,  in  Indiana,  a  I*.  O.  of  Jackson  co. 

Cro  ton,  n,  [(h*.  A-ro/on,  the  dog-tick,  in  reference  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  tiiat  vermin.]  (Bot,)  A 
geims  of  plants,  order  Enp'iorbiace.at.  The  seeds  of  the 
species  C  tiglitun^-.KwX  prohahly  also  those  of  C.  pavanay 
coiistitiite  the  croton  or  tiglium  srsds,  of  the  Materia 
MeJica.  They  yield,  by  expressioii,  an  oil  called  croton 
oil,  which,  in  iloses  of  from  I  to  3  minims,  is  a  powerful 
dnistic  cathartic,  aiul,  when  applied  externally,  iicts  its 
a  rubefacient  and  connter-irritaut.  The  seeds  are  used 
without  preparation,  in  Indisi,  ha  purgative  pills.  C. 
elraf*'‘’ia  Hill  case  irilla,  natives  of  tue  (hihama  Islands 
ami  Jamaica,  yiebl  the  aromatic  binic  bark  coniimmly 
kii  iwii  as  cascariUa  or  eUntUcria  bar!:.  (’.  pseudo-China 
yiehls  the  quilled  copnlcke  bark  of  i*ereira,  and  C.  suin'- 
rosum  i\\Q  corldi  copnlche  bark  o\  i\\Q  same  author.  In 
their  medicinal  properties  the  copaicho  barks  resemble 
casciirilla.  The  aromatic  bark  known  as  Milambo  bark 
is  the  produce  of  O.  imtimbK  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in 
diarrlme  t  ami  as  a  vermifuge;  also  externally,  in  the 
form  of  an  alcoholic  tincture,  in  rheumatism. 

Cro'lOJi,  in  lotoi^  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  23  m.  N. 
W.  of  Keokuk. 

Croton,  in  Michigan^  a  post-village  and  township  of 
New  iyg«i  CO.;  pop.  ‘32:1. 

Crt»t(>n,  in  X  iv  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunterdon  co 

Croton,  in  X  \ti  Vork,  a  post-olh.te  of  Delaware  co. 

Croton,  or  Croton  Ijnntlln^,  in  Xeio  Vork,  a  post- 
villageof  Westcljcsterco.,  ai>t.  36ni.  .V.ofNcw  York  city. 

Croton,  in  a  post-olfi-e of  Licking  co. 

Croton,  in  P.nnsyh'an-ia,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co. 

Croton.  (.1/ic.  Geog.)  SeeCuoToxv. 

Cro'ton-bii 4*,  u.  [t'nuu  (7/'oto?i,  N.  Y.]  (ZfAJl.)  An  in¬ 
sect  of  the  fiinily  CoreidfV. 

Croton  CoraerH,  in  X’ew  York^  a  village  of  Che¬ 
mung  C). 

Croton  FnlH,  in  New  York,H  post-village  of  West- 
cliesterciK,  abt.  31  ni.  N.N.K.  of  New  York  city. 

Croton'ic,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or  pertaining 
t  >,  the  cri»ton-plaiit. 

Croton'ic  .Ipiil,  u.  {C\ein.)  An  acid  obtained  from 
croton-oil.  Ftr.n.  C;jI4H4. 

Cro'ton*oll,  n.  {M  tl.)  See  Crotox. 

Croton  lti%'er,  iu  .Yoa  lorA*,  a  stream  which  rises  in 
D  itchi}-«s  CO  ,  and  flows  throiigii  Dutnam  co.  into  West¬ 
chester  co.,  where  it  joins  the  llmlsou  Rivei*  abt.  36  m. 
a’love  New  York  city,  which  it  suiiplies  with  water 
through  the  Crit'on  A  umlact. 

Croto|»li:%;  ill  e«  [Ur.  Arofo.^.  a  noise  maile  by 

striking,  an  I  p  tag ».  to  eat.]  {Zoul.^  A  snb-fain.  of  birds, 
of  the  fain.  6* Its  two  chief  American  repie- 
sentatives  are  the  aui  or  keel-hill,  Crotophaga  ani  (flg. 
130);  an  1  the  IJiack  I'ari'ot.  Crotopkaga  rugirostris, 
whi  h  is  tbunl  from  Kh)rid  i  to  Urazil.  See  Ani. 

Crotoy,  (liC,)  (AroVot,)  a  town  of  France,  10  in.  from 
Aboeville,  ill  the  fortress  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  con¬ 
fined  by  the  English. 

Croitch.  a.  [Uji*.  kriechen,  to  creep,  to  cringe.  See 
Caa  :p  an  1  Crinub.]  T«>  .stoop  low;  to  bend  down  in  a 
8  pi  itting  position :  to  lie  close  to  the  ground;  u.s,  a 
crou'.hing  tiger.  —  To  beml  servilely;  to  sloop  meanly  ; 
to  fawn. 

They  beneath  tbeir  fafal  foe.”  —  Drydcn. 

Craiiil,  n.  OI«l  spelling  of  Crowd,  7.  v. 

Cri>uj>,  (kroo.f,)  n  [Fr.:  Uoth.  kropjan,  to  cry  out; 
Sinsiv.  /trap,  to  speik.j  {^f  ■d.)  An  acute  inflammation 
of  the  niiicoiis  me.ibuMue  of  th-.*  larynx,  but  fivqiienily 
extending  also  to  the  trache.t  and  bronchial  tubes.  This 
disease  is  not  m  •ntiom'd  hy  medical  writers  before  the 
mid  lie  of  last  century,  an  1  it  is  (ho  opinioir  of  many 
tint  it  did  not  exi^t  prior  to  that  time.  Doth  from  the 
imp  •rtanco  of  its  situation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  rims  its  course,  C.  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  fatal 
affectitins  in  tli  i  range  of  juvenile  diseases.  Tlie  causes 
which  lead  t»  C.,  or  cynineUe  trac/ieaUs,  though  some- 
tini  ^s  depending  on  a  low  damp  situation,  are  far  more 
freiiuently  induced  liy  constitutional  than  by  local  acci- 
dent.s,  and  are  to  be  looked  for  iMtli-u*  in  certain  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  child,  siicli  as  a  leueophleginatic,  or  wliite- 
Bkiimeil,  puffy,  indolent  habit  of  ho  ly,  th  in  from  e.xtcr- 
nal  influ'-nces.  Children  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  tempera- 
in  uit  are  f.ir  more  liable  to  O.  linn  thf  thiii,  active,  and 
s  uiguineoiis.  The  perio  1  at  wliich  the  disease  mo.<)t 
generally  occurs  is  hetween  the  ages  of  3  ami  lu  years. 
C'.atcert  iin  wet  se  isons,  is  often  epidemic,  and  by  some 
his  i»een  considered  cniitagious;  hut  in  this  re.*ipect  it 
isonly  like  wlioopiiig-congh.  sympatlietieally  so,  chihlrcn 
taking  it  from  imitation  nther  than  fnirn  i»ifeetion. 
The  begin  with  restlessne'»s,  which  in  a  few 

hours  is  followed  hy  a  wheezing  in  tho  throat  and 
ho  ir.seness,  most  heard  during  sleep,  while  a  short  dry 
cough  soon  after  snccceils,  attended  with  a  tightness  and 
cunstriction  in  the  throat,  indicated  by  the  child  fre¬ 
quently  r.iising  its  hand  to  the  part,  as  if  to  remove 
some  ohslrn  -tion.  Tim  difficulty  of  I>reathing  biH’otnes 
rapidly  more  distressing,  ami  the  face  as.sumesan  aspi*ct 
of  great  anxiety  ;  the  veins  iii  the  neck  become  swollen 
anil  knotted,  or  varicose,  and  the  voice,  every  time  tho 
child  speaks  or  coughs,  has  a  sh-irp  metallic  ring,  which 
Boon  settles  in  a  8tea<ly  sound,  like  the  crow  or  crrinpy 
noise  made  by  fowls  when  caught  and  held  in  the  hand 


—  that  character,  in  fact,  which  has  given  to  the  disea.se 
tile  popular  name  which  it  boars.  The  cough,  at  first 
dry,  is  alter  a  time  attended  by  a  thick,  ropy  expectora¬ 
tion,  wliicli,  clinging  ll.xe  glue  to  the  fauces,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  remove,  causes  the  child  great  suf¬ 
fering  to  expel,  the  patient  appearing  liaif  suffocated  in 
its  abortive  attempts  to  void  the  ailliering  whitisli 
jihlegni.  With  tln'se  syinptunis  come  on  thirst,  lieat, 
and  considerable  fever  ;  the  pulse  is  iinh  k  ami  vibrat¬ 
ing,  while  the  efforts  of  the  child  to  obtain  air  cause  it 
to  arch  Hie  neck  back  in  a  iiiaiiner  JU(*st  di^tre^8ing  to 
witness;  till,  the  anxiety  of  (auinteiiunce  and  diffieiiiiy 
of  inspiration  increasing,  the  little  patient  exj»ires 
about  ilie  third  day.  strangulated  from  tlie  interruption 
of  air  to  tlie  lungs.  Tiie  paruxysiiisof  this  disease  usually 
conio  on  in  the  evening,  and  become  intensified  al>oiit 
midnight,  the  patient  seeming  freer  and  belter  during  the 
day.  A  favorable,  termination  may  be  expected  when 
the  expecti»ration  is  free  from  tlie  first,  the  breathing 
little  interfered  with,  ami  the  febrile  symptoms  sliglit; 
but  a  fatal  re^lllt  may  be  anticipated  when  the  anxiety 
ami  difficulty  of  breathing  are  gieat,  tin*  metallic  sound 
more  acute,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  expectoration. 
That  parents  may  see  tho  necessity  of  attending  to  this 
fatal  di»ease  tiitni'diutefy,  and  better  umiei>tand  the 
object  lor  which  the  diflVrent  remedies  are  given,  we 
purpose  explaining  tlie  peculiar  morbid  action  which 
takes  place  in  and  tiic  reason  why  it  is  so  rapid  in  its 
course,  and  often  so  fatal  in  its  termination.  —  is  an 
inflainmutiun  of  tliat  delicate  membrane  which,  con¬ 
tinued  from  tlie  tnoiiih.  lines  the  whole  inner  Burfacc  of 
the  larynx  ami  windpipe,  ami  fin.illy  of  the  brotichial 
tubes,  or  air-piussages.  'riiough  the  inflammation  may 
exteml  from  the  larynx  to  the  bronchi,  the  mischief  is, 
ill  general,  confiiKMl  to  that  portion  of  the  membrane 
lining  tho  trui  liea,  or  windpipe.  The  ciuisequeijco  of 
this  iiiflaiiimation  is  to  imluce  theve.ssels  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  to  throw  out  a  thick,  tough  setTetion,  to  jirolect 
the  structure  from  the  action  set  up.  This  effu>ion,  in 
character  like  a  thin  coat  of  gelatine,  and  calleil  profes¬ 
sionally  the  ath'tntitious  or  fa/se  vumbrane.,  is  spreu«l  out 
along  the  wlmle  circiunterence  of  tlie  tracheal  tube. 
This  sheath  within  a  sheath,  though  rendering  the 
breathing  much  more  difficult  and  oppressive,  would 
still  m*t  of  itself  prove  fatal  to  the  fum  tioii  of  hrealliing, 
but  the  adventitious  membrane  posses.ses  this  peculiar 
character,  tiiat  as  soon  as  the  whole  passage  has  been 
liiicil,  the  menilirane  closes  either  above  or  below,  ami, 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove  droppeil  down  the  tube,  effect¬ 
ually  cuts  off  all  access  of  air  to  the  lungs,  thus  account¬ 
ing  for  tho.so  elbu  ts  of  tlie  child,  by  straightening  the 
throat  ami  arching  the  neck,  to  overcome  an  iinpedi- 
nieiit,  th.it,  once  completely  formed,  terminates  its  life. 
It  is  to  induce  the  re  absorption  of  this  false  membrane, 
loosen  it  from  its  hold  of  tho  windpipe,  and  cause  it  to 
be  expelled,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  physician  are  bent ; 
hence  tiie  importance  of  using  energy  ami  dispatch  in 
the  treatment.  In  so  ra)ud  and  fatal  a  disease,  medical 
advice  ought  to  bo  imineiliately  obtained,  iileecling,  ex¬ 
cept  by  leeches,  is  not  now  generally  approved  of  by 
medical  men;  some  recommend  emetics  and  purgatives; 
others  opium  and  calomel.  Warm  bathing,  or  sponging 
with  warm  w'uter,  shouhl  be  had  recourse  to.  as  well  ns 
the  inliahitioii  of  a  watery  vapor.  Tho  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Medical  Gazette  0/  Paris  (1S0‘J)  indicates 
a  treatment  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  We  give  it 
juiblicity,  as  we  believe,  for  the  bc-nefit  of  mothers, 
though  without  assnmiiig  any  iiersonal  opinion  of  its 
merits:  **  L  ingantarie,  a  French  tlocl*»r,  aiter  observing 
the  cft'ect  of  sulphur  on  the  oilium  of  grape-vines,  was 
led  to  administer  it  in  several  cases  of  croup.  Ue  mi.xes 
a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  gives  a 
teaspoonfnl  of  tho  mixture  every  hour.  Its  effect  is  jle- 
scribed  as  wonderful.  The  disease  is  cured  in  two  days, 
the  only  symiitoins  remaining,  being  a  cough  arising 
from  the  presence  of  loose  pieces  of  false  membrane  in 
the  trachea.  Jaingantcrie  says  he  has  followetl  this  plan 
in  seven  cases,  all  being  severe,  especially  tho  last,  in 
which  the  child  was  cyanotic,  with  protruded  rolling 
eyes,  and  Ut)isy  respiration.” 

C'rotip*  n.  [Fr.  croupe;  L.  Lat.  cruppa  ;  It.  grnppn. 
See  Crop,  ami  Crupper.]  The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  the  but¬ 
tocks  of  a  horse. 

Cr4>iipa4lo\  n.  [Fr.,  from  croupe.'\  {Manege.)  A  higher 
leap  Hiun  a  curvet,  or  one  that  keeps  a  horse’s  fore  and 
liitid  quarters  at  an  equal  height,  to  enable  him  to  truss 
his  b'gs  under  his  belly  without  jerking. 

C’ronp'er,  n.  See  Crupper. 

Croupier,  (Arof/p^-r.r,) n.  [Fr.]  A  person  who  presides 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  collects  the  stakes.  —  A  vice- 
chairman  at  a  jiubiic  dinner  or  bainjuet. 

<’roup'y,  a.  {Mrd.)  Relating,  or  appertaining  to,  or 
resemlding  enmp.  —  Dunglisnn. 

Cron»e*s  ^Itore,  in  JV>rA-,  a  P.  0.  of  Dutchess  co. 

Ooilt,  n.  iChokery.)  See  SOUR-KROUT. 

Crow,  n.  [A.  S.  craw;  Oer.  kriihe,  formed  from  the 
sound  it  makes;  Ar.  kak;  Lat.  corvus ;  Fr.  corbeau.] 
IXG'd.)  The  crow  family  (f’orciW^jjOrd.  Insessoj'es,  com¬ 
prises  binls  that  have  a  strong  bill,  compressed  towards 
the  point.s,  and  covered  at  the  ba.se  with  stiff,  bristly  fea¬ 
thers,  w'hich  advance  so  far  as  to  conceal  the  nostrils. 
The  jilumage  is  ilenae,  soft,  and  In.strons,  generally 
dark,  but  sometimes  of  gay  colors.  They  are  very  otn- 
nlfer«)us,  and  Yeimirkable  for  their  intelligence  The 
family,  widely  diffused  over  the  worhl,  includes  the 
common  crow,  type  of  the  Corvithe,  and  the  above, 
which  will  be  jlescribed  here;  .and  the  Uwen,  the  Fisii- 
Ckow,  the  Kook,  tlie  J\y,  and  the  M\opie,  7.  v.  Tne! 
common  crow  <ff  N,  .\m»‘ric:i,  fbrr?/.'?  yimericanns,  (Au¬ 
dubon,)  is  about  20  inches  long,  ami  the  wings  about  13{ 
inches.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  gregarious  and  predu- 
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tory  habits.  The  hill  Is  straight,  convex,  and  com¬ 
pressed.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
aiiu  arc  pantalous;  the  tongue  short,  and  bifid  at  the 
tip;  the  toes  are  separated  almost  to  the  Imse,  and  the 
iiii<bUe  one  is  the  longest:  the  wings  siibelongated  and 
acute,  and  the  tail  composed  of  12  feathers.  They  pair, 
and  commence  biiihliiig  o|»crations  in  March  —  the  old 
to  repair  their  nests,  the  young  to  frame  new  ones;  but 


Fig.  732.  —  COMMON  crow,  (Chrvus  Americanus.) 


they  are  siicli  thieves,  tiiat  while  the  one  Is  fetching 
materials,  the  other  must  keep  wuteh  to  prevent  the 
rising  falTic  from  being  jdiimlered  by  their  neiglibors. 
As  soon  a.s  the  m*st  is  finisheil.  and  the  eggs  produced, 
(five,  bluish-green,  with  dark  blotches,)  the  male  takes 
upon  himself  the  care  of  providing  for  his  mate,  w  hich 
he  continues  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation. 
They  frequent  the  same  rookeries  for  years,  but  allow 
no  intnnlers  into  their  comninniiy.  'I  hey  feed  chiefly 
on  W’ornis,  and  the  larvAp  of  inst»cfs:  they  also  eat  grain 
and  seeds,  w-heiice  they  have  sometimes  been  snpjiosed 
injnrimis  to  the  farmer ;  but  tln*y  amply  repay  him  for 
what  they  take,  by  destroying  the  vermin  in  Ills  fields. 

Crow,  n.  A  bar  of  iron  ;  a  crow-bar :  any  thick  piece  of 
iron  used  ns  a  lever.  — The  setind  uttered  by  a  cock. — 
Part  of  the  entrails  of  an  animal :  as,  bullock’s  liver  and 
crow.  —  A  vaunt;  a  boast;  a  cause  for  triumjih  over 
another. 

To  pluck  a  crow.  To  be  contentious  about  anything  of 
little  value. 

‘‘If  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluck  a  crow  about  It."  L'  Eatranye. 

Crow,  r.n.  {imp.  crew  or  crowsd;  pp.  crowed.)  [A.  S. 
crawan  ;  Oer.  krUhen  ;  formed  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 
To  cry  ns  a  cock ;  to  cry  and  make  a  noise  as  a  cock  in 
joy,  gayety,  or  defiance. 

“  Within  this  homestead  liv’d,  without  a  peer, 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chauilcleer."  — Dryden. 

— To  boast  in  triumph  ;  to  vaunt;  to  vapor;  to  swagger. 

••.Selby  i9  crowing,  and,  though  always  defeated  by  his  wife, 
still  crowing  on.” — Richardson. 

— To  Utter  a  shrill  cry  of  pleasure  or  glee;  h9,h  crowing 
baby. 

Crow'*bar.  n.  (C<i>7).)  A  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  lever;  a 
crow. 

Crow'-borry,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Empetrum. 

Crow*blacK'l»ird,  n.  (/.obi.)  R 

beautiful  bird  of  N.  .\morica,  ea.st  of  the  central  idains. 
It  belongs  to  the  fam.  Icterhia'.  is  13  inches  long,  head 
and  neck  steel-blue,  and  the  ^e^t<^f  the  body  Mack,  with 
varied  metallic  reflections.  In  autumn,  they  are  seen 
by  large  flocks  upon  the  corn-fields,  where  they  commit 
depredations. 

Crow<l,  n.  [.\.  S.  cruth,  cread ;  W.  erwd,  a  round  lump ; 
Swed.  and  Outh.  l.rtteJa.n  congeries,  a  crowd.]  A  ct»l- 
lection ;  a  collection  of  things  collected,  or  closely 
pres.sed  together;  a  medley  of  things;  as,  a  “  croted  of 
islands.”  — Pope. 

— A  number  of  persons  collected  into  a  close  body  without 
onh  r;  a  throng;  a  pnnniscuons  nuulley  of  people;  a 
great  multitude ;  a  couctuirse  ;  a  swarm. 

“  'Midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men.”— I?yron. 

— The  populace;  the  common  i*rder8  of  people  ;  the  mob; 
the  rabble;  tho  canaille:  the  vulgar. 

— r.  a.  To  thrust,  urge,  jiress,  or  drive  together;  as,  to  be 
crowded  up. 

“  Ye  unborn  ages,  eroirti  not  on  m/  soul !  ”  —Gray. 

— To  fill  by  pressing  numbers  together  witliout  order;  to 
fill  to  excess;  to  encumber  by  muititiides. 

“  Oue  rrofcded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.”— 5(.'0ff. 

— To  urge  by  solicitation  ;  to  <lnn  ;  to  jKJster. 

To  crowd  sail.  (Xaut.)  To  carry  a  heavy  press  of  sail ; 
to  run  under  additional  canvas. 

— r,  yt.  To  press  fia-ward  in  numbers  ;  to  swarm  in  multi¬ 
tudes  ;  to  be  numerous  ;  as,  to  crowd  around  any  object 
in  the  street. 

— Tt)  thrust,  urge,  or  press  forward  ;  as,  to  crowd  into  a 
supper-room. 

••  A  mighty  man,  had  not  Rome  cunning  sin 

so  many  tirtues  crowded  iu.“  —Ctncley. 

Crowd.  Crontl,  Ooulli,  ».  [W.  crndA.]  (.Via.)  A 
kind  of  ancient  violin,  or  stringed  instrument. 

'•  The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  be  trembling  crowd.”— Spenser. 

Crowd'er,  n.  A  person  who  cnnvds  another  or  others 

Crow'dor*«  CrooU,  in  X.  and  S.  CUrolina,  enters  the 
Y'adkin  in  the  latter  State,  York  dist. 

Crow'dor*^  Moiinlaiii,  in  X.  L\irolina,&  township 
ofCiiusttUi  CO.;  pop.  1,931. 

Crow'dy.  «.  Water-porridge.  (Scot.) 

Crow'oil’s  in  X.  (\trolina,(i  P.O.  of  Bladen  co. 

Crow-fixli,  See  Nux  Vomica. 

Crow’-flowor.  n.  (Bot.)  A  kiml  of  campion. — Shak^ 
Crow'-foot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ranunculus. 
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(Nanf.)  A  niinilnT  of  Bmall  lines  run  through  an 
eiipliroe  to  HiiHpeix)  un  awning  hy. 

Crow'-Kp^pi*p,  «.  A  seare-crow ;  a  figure  set  up  in 
corn-fields  to  keep  crows  fnnn  the  grain. 

Crow'laiHl'  llle, orCooK's  Mills,  in  Upper  Canada,  a 
village  of  Wellan-I  c»». ;  f’op.  alanit  -00. 

Crow  Meadow',  in  Jllm^ns  a  village  of  Marshall  co., 
ahont  \'Z1  ni.  of  Chicago. 

Crowii^n.  [Fr.  couronnt' ;  Lat.  corona;  W.crwn,  round, 
circular ;  Ger.  kr<me.\  The  top  or  suniinit  of  anything  ; 
HH,  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  crown  of  a  hill.' — That 
which  is  placed  upon  or  surrounds  the  head;  a  dhnieni 
or  ornament  worn  on  the  hea«l  hy  kings  and  sovereign 
princes  as  a  l>adge  of  regal  authority  and  dignity  ;  a 
wreatli;  a  garland;  as,  a  creu»n  of  laurel. 

(//iV.)  An  ornament  for  the  head,  no  less  ancient 
than  universal  in  its  use,  which  Innl  its  <»rigin  prohahly 
lu  the  fillets  which  served  to  prevent  the  hair  from  be- 


Fig.12ii. — ANTIQUE  OARLAXnS,  PIADEM8,  AND  CROWNS. 

ing  dishevelled  hy  the  wind.  As  oniann-nts,  crowns 
were  originally  simple  garlands  of  leaves  worn  on  joy¬ 
ous  or  festal  occasions;  hut  at  a  very  early  age  they  be¬ 
came  marks  of  distinction  or  lionor.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients.  especially  in  the  Homan  republic,  they  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  citizens  for  deeds  of  valor  or  merit.  There 
were  crowns  of  various  kinds,  each  appropriated  to  a 
particular  purpose;  some  were  simple  garlands  of  hay- 
leaves,  while  idhers  were  iii.Mle  of  gol4i  or  other  metals 
Among  these  various  species  tif  crowns  w’e  may  mention : 
1.  The  Efitr.rn  C.,  which  appears  on  coins  of  Greek  ori¬ 
ental  8«)Vereigiis;  2.  The  Triumphal  C..  borne  by  Julius 
Cae-iar,  ami  subsequently  adopte<i  as  tlie  Crown  Imperial : 
3.  The  Ohsidional  M,  conferred  upon  conimandiTs  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  f*>rtified 
places;  4.  I  he  Civic  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen  ; 
6.  The  yfural  C.,  for  soldiers  distinguisheil  in  hesieging 
armies,  etc.  —  From  this  ancient  usage,  the  C.  was  early 
borrowed  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  in  Kurope,  espe¬ 
cially  as  an  emblem  of  imperial  tir  royal  power,  poten¬ 
tates  and  nobles  of  a  lesser  degree  being  decorated  with 
the  Corofut.  The  crowns  <*f  kings  and  emperors  are 
usually  made  of  gold  and  fa'^hioned  after  the  mode)  of 
tlio  ancient  diadem.  Among  the  crowns  renowned  in 
history  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the  famous  Jro7i  Crown 
of  L^nnhurfh/,  worn  by  Charlemagne,  which  for  many 
centuries  had  been  in  possessitm  of  the  Austrian  em¬ 
peror.  but  has,  together  with  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy, 
reverted  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  I. 
wore  it  when  ho  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan. — 
See  Di\dkm. 

— Uegal  power;  sovereignty;  royalty;  as.  a  succession  to 
the  crown,  in  the  name  of  the  croww.  Ac. 

—Honorary  distinction;  lionor;  glory:  reward; — any- 
thing  souglit  for  and  obtained  as  a  prize ;  as,  a  mural 
crown. 

“  Let  merit  croirTw,  and  justice  laurels  give."  —  Dryden. 

— A  piece  of  money  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  crown. 

••  Satisfies  hU  appetite,  and  owes  no  man  a  croim.” — Surkling 

— In  England,  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  five  shillings 
sterling  ($1.25),  equal  to  two  half-crowns. 

An  ounce  of  silver,  whether  in  pence,  groats,  or  croims.'* — Locke. 

— That  p  irt  of  a  hat  or  cap  whi«*h  covers  the  liead  above 
the  brim;  aU'»,  tlie  circular  surfiice  at  the  topof  the  hat. 

(Bot.  and  Arch.)  8'*e  Corona. 

Part  of  an  anchor.  See  Anchor.  —  The  bight 
of  the  turn  of  a  cable  or  hawser. 

— .<mong  lapidaries  and  jewellers,  the  higher  cut  surfaces 
ill  a  rose-<ii  nnond. 

(Eccl.)  The  tonsure,  or  round  shaved  spotou  the  top 
of  the  cranium.  See  Tonsure. 

(Grom.)  A  plane  ring  comprehended  between  two  con¬ 
centric  perimeters.  — 

Plca<  of  the.  rrnnm.  (Lfiw.)  8ee  Pleas. 

(Jewelry  )  The  Upper-Work  of  a  rose-diamond,  which 
centres  on  a  point  at  top.  —  Worcester. 

— V.  a.  To  inve.st  with  a  crown,  or  regal  ensign  o-  orna¬ 
ment;  to  invest  witii  regal  dignity,  power,  and  aiitlior- 
itv.  —  To  cover  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  bestow  an  honorary 
reward  or  diMtincti<in  on,  as  a  wreath,  garland,  Ac.;  as, 
to  crown  a  poet  with  tlie  hays.  —  To  reward  ;  to  recom¬ 
pense  ;  as,  success  crowns  labor. 


“  She  'll  creirn  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame.” — Roicommon. 

— To  terminate  or  fini.sh  ;  lo  complete;  to  jwrlecl. 

■*  The  crowning  privilege  of  friendahip  is  constancy.”  —  South. 

"  Amidst  the  grove  that  crowtu  you  lulled  hill.”  —  Byron. 

To  crown  a  knot.  (Xaiit.)  To  pass  the  strands  of  a 
knot  over  and  under  each  other. 

Crowii'-iiiitli*!*,  n.  The  ttqunostantlerofa  stag'sborn. 

Crou'iieU^  y.*.  a.  Invested  with  a  crown,  or  with  regal 
l)ower  and  dignity;  as,  a  crownrd  head.  —  Full  above 
the  brim  with  liquor;  as.  a  crowned  goblet. 

Crowii'er,  n.  An  old  sjielling  of  Cukoner,  q.  v. 

"  The  crowner  bath  set  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial.” 

Shake. 

Crowii>t,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  Coronet,  q.  v. 

— The  crowning  point,  or  end  ol  an  enterprise,  (k.) 

«.  A  m-t  f(»r  decoying  wild-fowl. 

Crown  OlUMK,  ti.  The  glas.s  usually  employed  for  win¬ 
dows.  It  dillers  from  Jlitif  glass  in  containing  no  oxide 
of  lead,  and  i.s  made  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  sand, 
35  of  soda-asli  or  pota-sh,  and  35  of  chalk.  It  is,  thert*- 
fure,  essentially  a  silicate  of  soda,  or  potash  and  lime. 
See  Glass. 

Crow'ii-iiii|»<*’rial,  n.  (Bot.)  Fritillaria. 

Crowii-Jew'ols,  n.  pi.  The  regalia,  or  jewels,  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  sovereigns  of  a  country. 

Crown'-laiid,  n.  Land  which  is  the  property  of  the 
8(*vereign,  as  part  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 

Cr^tW'il'leKM,  a.  Without  a  crown;  dispossessed  of  a 
cniwn. 

Crow  ii'let,  n.  A  small  crown,  (r.) 

Cro%%’ii'-pa|»or«  «.  A  particular  kind  of  writing- 
paper,  hearing  the  water-mark  of  u  crown. 

Cr4»w  ii  Point,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lake 
Co.,  aht.  130  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Crow  n  Point,  in  Se.w  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  CO.;  pop.  2,449.  It  was  taken  by  Allen 
and  Warner  Irom  the  English  in  1775. 

Crow  n  Point  Contro,  in  A'.  J  orA-,  a  P.O.  of  Essex  co. 

Crow  n'-post,  n.  (Arch.)  The  middle  post  of  a  trussed 
roof. 

Crow  n-prince^  n.  In  some  F'uropean  monarchies, 
tin*  title  borne  hy  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown. 

Crown  -Haw,  n.  (Mech.)  A  species  of  circular  saw 
formed  by  cutting  the  teeth  round  the  edge  of  a  hollow 
cylinder. 

Crowii'-ftcab«  n.  (Farriery.)  A  cancerous  scab  or 
sore  formed  round  the  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Johnson. 

Crown'-Mitlc,  71.  (Eng  Law.)  That  part  of  a  criminal 
jii'osecntion  which  is  conducted  hy  counsel  representing 
the  crown  ;  as  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  people  who 
are  rejiresented  in  iiidictmenls. 

C'row  iiH'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Anne 
Arundel  co. 

Crow’ii-thiH^tlo,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Fritillaria. 

Crow'n-W'lioel%  n.  (Mech.)  Circular  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  at  right  angle.s  l»y  means  of  teeth,  or  cogs, 
situated  parallel  to  the  axi.s  of  the  wlieel.  Wheels  tlius 
lormed  are  denonunaled  crmvn,  or  contrate  wheels  :  they 
act  eitlier  upon  a  common  pinion,  or  upon  a  lantern. 

(llorol  )  Tite  upper  wheel  of  a  watch  next  the  bal¬ 
ance,  which  is  ilriven  by  it. 

Crown'-w’ork,  n.  (F)rtif.)  An  out-work  running 
into  the  field,  consisting  of  two  demi-bastions,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  an  entire  Uistion  in  the  middle,  with  cur¬ 
tains.  It  is  designed  to  gain  some  hill  or  other  advan¬ 
tageous  post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

C'ro%v'-qilill,  n.  The  quill,  or  large  feather  of  the 
crow,  used  ill  fine  writing. 

Crow  Riverain  Minnesota,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  N.  and  S.  tbrks,  and  flowing  N.K.,  enters  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  about  6  m.  above  Anoka. 

Crows,  a  tribe  of  Indians.  See  page  713. 

4'r4»W’*S4-l>i II,  7i.  {'^iunj.)  A  kind  of  forceps  for  ex¬ 
tracting  bullets  from  wounds. 

C'row  ( Mil.)  Iron-pointed  stars,  or  nails  so  ra¬ 

diating,  that  however  tbroun  un  the  ground,  they  will 
always  have  a  point  iipperinost.  They  are  used  as  ol>- 
siucles  to  theui>proach  ol  un  enemy,  a»e  especially  useful 
against  cavalry,  and  very  similar  lo  a  col-trop,  (fig.  481.) 

w*«-fo<‘t,  V.  pi.  The  wrinkles  ai)pearing  on  the 
buinan  face  in  (he  corners  of  the  eyes,  indicating  the 
efiects  of  age  or  dis.sipatioii. 

Crow'*s-riK»l,  n.  (Mil.)  See  Caltrop. 

Crow's-iiost,  n.  (.VawL)  A  look  out  place  hi  the 
form  «)f  a  c.ask.  set  in  the  cross-trees  of  a  ship. 

Crow’s  Xest,  in  jV'  w  York,  a  peak  of  the  Highlands, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson,  in  Orange  co. 

Crow'-stoiie,  71.  (.4rc/n)  The  tup-stone  cJ  the  gable 
end  of  a  bouse.  —  OgilHe. 

C'row'tli,  n.  See  Crowd. 

Crow'-toe,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  hyacinth  species. 

"  The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessumiae  ”  — Milton. 

Crow'-trodden,  a.  Sliowing  crow’s-^eet  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  eyes. 

<'row'vlllo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Warrick  co. 

Crow  Wing:,  in  Minnesota,  a  N  central  co. ;  rtr^-a,  ubt. 
540  sq.  m.  Tlie  Mississippi  Uiver  hounds  it  on  the  N. 
and  Vi.,  as  partly  does  Lake  Mille  />ac8  on  the  E.  The 
surfar-e  is  <iiversified.  Cup.  Crow  Wing.  Pop.  2o0. 

— A  village  of  Tb*nff)n  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Crow  Wing  River. 

— post-village,  cap.  of  Crow  Wing  co..  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  abt.  100  m.  N.N.W’.  of  St.  Anthony, 

Crow-w^liiar  Rl%’<*r,  in  Minnesota, rineHin  Becker  co., 
ami.  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Mississippi  River,  about  9 
Ill.  ahiive  Fort  Ripley. 

4'rox'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

C’roy'don,  a  town  of  Er, gland,  co.  Surrey,  9  m.  8.  of 
London.  It  is  a  c’snn.  hnndscune  town,  and  possesses 
some  fine  old  churenas.  Trade.  Agricultural.  22,357. 
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<’roy'doii,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  po-vt-townsbip  of  Sul¬ 
livan  CO.,  about  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Conconl ;  pop,  652. 

4'rwyTl4»ii,  in  Vtah,  a  post-tdfice  of  Morgan  co. 

C'roy<loii  Cliit,  in  Sew  liampshiie,  a  posl-oftice  of 
Sullivan  co. 

C’royle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tow  nship  of  Cambria  co. 

)7op.  886. 

Cr4»yr»toiie,  n.  (Min.)  Crysl.illized  caulk.  Johnson. 

Croaso,  n.  A  tool  used  by  c<uipers. 

Cro'zet  a  group  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean  , 

Lat.  46°  27'  S  ;  L<.n.  52°  14'  K. 

Cr4»'ziervillo,  in  1‘niii.tylronia,  a  nmnnfactnring  vil¬ 
lage  of  hclaware  co. ;  pftp.  abt.  1,100. 

C'rozoii,  (kro'zawngi)  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Fini.stere,  25  ni.  from  Qnimper;  pop.  9,485. 

Crozopll'orn,  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Euphorhiacea;.  The  Kpeci4-8  (\  tijtctoria.  ^  naiive  of  S. 
France,  yields,  by  expre.^sion,  a  green  juice,  which  is 
converteii,  by  the  coml<ined  m-tion  of  nmiiionia  and  the 
air,  into  tlie  purplish  dye  culled  turnsole. 

Cru'<*€»«,  in  the  U.  States  of  Cttlonibia,  a  village  on  the 
Isthmus,  »«)d  aht.  20  ni.  N.N.W.  of  the  citv  of,  Fuiiania. 

Crucial*  (Aroo'*7j«/,)  a.  |Fr. ;  from  Lat.  cri/j-,  criim, 
a  cross.]  In  the  form  of  a  cross;  transverse;  pu^silJg 
across. 

— Severe  ;  trying;  searching,  as  if  bringing  to  the  cross  ; 
as,  a  crucial  test. 

Crii'cinn,  n.  (ZotV.)  The  Cyprinus  gihelio,  a  yellow 

•fi^h  of  the  family  Cyprinidee. 

i’rii'ciatc*  a.  (Bot.)  Cross-shaped ;  cruciform. 

i'rii'ciblo*  77.  [L.  Lwi.  crucihulum  ;  l\.  crogniolo,  nnd 
crocciulo,  an  earthen  vessel  for  melting  metals;  Fr.  creu- 
set.  See  Crock.]  (t'hem.)  A  vessel  made  of  some  ma¬ 
terial  capable  ol  resisting  a  high  temperature,  used  by 
chemists  and  metallurgists  for  fusing  metals  or  chemi¬ 
cal  ctmipounds.  According  to  the  material  to  be  melted, 
and  the  heat  required  for  fusion,  they  are  nia<le  of  pla¬ 
tinum,  iron,  plumbago,  porcelain,  clay,  or  lime.  Those 
made  of  h;ird  refraetriry  clay,  such  as  tlie  Co^ni^h  or 
Hessian  are  most  nsiially  employed.  Tliey  will  stand 
a  very  liigh  heat  without  melting.  IMumbago  C  serve 
a  double  purpose,  acting  not  only  as  vessels,  but  as  re¬ 
ducing  agents.  Platinum  C.  are  used  in  ojieratioiis 
where  a  clay  C.  would  be  acted  on  by  the  fluxes  em¬ 
ployed.  Where  a  very  liigb  temperature  is  required,  as, 
for  instance,  in  melting  platinum,  a  lime  C.  is  used. 

(Smelting.)  A  repository  at  the  vent  of  a  furnace  for 
the  fused  metal. 

Cru'eifer*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Oruciferece  or  Bras- 
SICACE^,  q.  r. 

Crucifo'rca**  n.pl.  Same  as  Brassic.ace.e,  q.  v. 

Criicif 'crons,  a.  [Lat.  crucifer — crux,  crucis,  a  cross, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  the  cross. 

(Bot.)  Having  four  petals  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as 
certain  flowers. 

Crii'cilier.  71.  A  person  w'ho  crucifies  another:  whence, 
one  who  subjects  himself  or  others  to  any  painful  lest  or 
ordeal. 

"  Visible  judgments  were  executed  on  Christ’s  crucifiers." 

Hammond. 

C'ru'<*ilix,  n.  [Fr.  :  Lat.  naicifixus — crux,  and  figo,  to 
fix.]  A  cross  on  which  the  body  of  Chrii-t  is  fastened 
in  effigy;  a  reju'esentation,  in  painting  or  in  statuary, 
of  our  Lord  fastened  to  the  cross. 

C'rticinxioii,  (krott-se-fik'shun.)  n.  The  act  of  fasten¬ 
ing  to  a  cross,  or  of  crucifying;  the  mode  of  putting  to 
death  by  nailing  or  fastening  to  a  cross.  See  Cross. — 
Death  upon  a  cross ;  death  by  being  fastened  to  a  cross. 
Agonizing  mental  sulTeiing. 

Cru'oiform,  a.  [Lat.  cri/a-,  nnd/orTna,  form.]  Having 
the  shape  or  form  of  a  cross  ;  as,  a  cruciform  style  of 
architecture. 

{But.)  Consisting  of  four  equal  petals,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  (See  Pig.  (593.) 

Cru'eify,  r.  a.  [Lat.  crucifi(}f>^cmir,ti.\\(\  fgn,  to  fix.] 
To  fix  or  nail  to  a  cross;  to  put  to  death  by  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  to  a  cro.ss. 

"They  crucify  to  tbeniselve*  the  Son  of  God  afresh.” —  Heb.  tI.  6. 

— To  subdue;  to  mortify;  to  destroy  the  power  of;  as. 
crucified  feelings. 

Crueig'erous,  a.  [From  Lat.  cruciger.']  Bearing  the 

(TOS8- 

C’rn'cite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Andali'CITp:,  q.  r. 

Cru<i,  77.  A  curd.  (Prov.  Eng.)  Sec  Curd. 

Criiil'^llo,  V.  71.  To  crowd ;  to  huddle  :  to  squeeze  up  in 
a  body. — To  bend,  stoop,  or  squat.  (Used  in  some  jmrts 
of  England.) 

Crude,  a.  [Lat.  crudus,  from  cruor;  W.  craw,  blood.] 
Raw:  in  a  primary  state ;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by 
fire  ami  heat;  as,  criule  ore. — Unrijje;  immature; 
harsh;  ns.  crude  juices.  —  Rough;  austere;  unrefined; 
in  a  natural  state;  as.  nn/de  elements. 

— Indigested,  or  not  well  digested;  unconcoctcd  in  ths 
mind. 

"  Absurd  expressions,  crude  abortive  thoughts. ”~Aosc<>mTOO». 

— Unfinisheil ;  immature;  not  brought  to  perfection ;  as, 
a  crude  composition. 

"  Th’  originals  of  nature.  In  their  crude  conception."— JfiWon. 

_ Undigested  ;  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  powers  of 

the  stomach. 

“  A  perpetual  feast  of  Declar’d  sweets. 

W’here  no  criide  surfeit  reigns.”— A/dfon. 

—Possessing  or  exhibiting  the  fundamental  germs  of 
knowledge  or  aUlity  :  having  a  superficial  groundwork 
of  mental  capacity  :  as,  a  crude  philosopher. 

(Painh'ng.)  Applied  to  a  picture  where  the  colors  are 
rudely  laid  on,  ami  do  not  blend  or  harmonize  with  one 
another. 

Crude'lv*  Without  due  preparation;  without 

form  or  arrangement ;  without  maturity  or  digestion. 

"  The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay.”— Dryden. 
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Crude'nt‘SS,  n.  Crudity ;  rawness ;  state  or  quality  of 
ciMide;  us,  crwif'nf.sa  of  judgiiient. 

C’rii'dity,  n.  [Lat.  cra<ff7a.s*.J  State  of  lieing  crude; 
rawness;  unripeness;  soinetliing  in  a  crude  state ;  iu- 

di;;erttiou.  ^  .  w 

••  A  diet  of  viscid  alinieot  creates  flatulency  and  cruaUtes  lu  ine 
stomacb. Arhuthnut. 

— Aii.vtliiiiR  im(ligi.-st>;d  or  immature;  as,  tlie  crudity  of 
a  ii'roposition.  ,  ,  .  i 

t'r  ti'el.  a.  [  i'r. ;  Lat.  crtuldis,  from  cri«ius— cruor,  lilooil.J 
lilooily-mimleil :  unmerciful;  unfeeling:  hanl-liearted  ; 
inlinman  ;  void  of  pity  or  compassion  :  disposed  to  pain, 
alilict,  torture,  or  oppress  others  :  as,  a  crud  liusbaud. 

*•  I  must  be  crutl,  only  to  be  kind.”— 

^/-Barbarous :  ferocious;  brutal;  fell;  severe;  destructive: 
eavafie  ;  causing  p.tin,  buffering,  or  misery  ;  us,  a  cruel 

ty’rant.  _ 

••  Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave.  —  rAoirwoa. 

C'rii'olly,  adv.  in  a  cruel  maimer  ;  with  cruelty  :  as,  to 
be  treated  crudly.  .  r 

Cru  elty,  n.  [Fr.  cruauti ;  T.at.  crudditas.]  Quality  of 

being  cruel;  a  savage  or  barbarous  disposition  or  lem- 
])er ;  inhumanity;  savageuess;  barbarity;  brutality; 

ferocity;  infliction  of  nnnecessary  pain  or  distress. 

“  The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people.”— 5/iaA;e. 

_ A  cruel  act;  barbanms  treatment. 

“  'Tls  a  cruelly  to  load  a  falling  man.**— 

(Law.)  Crndti/  to  animats  is  an  iiidicUble  offenj^, 
and  punisliable  by  common  law. 

Cru'ot,  Crow'et,  n.  [Fr.  cruchnte^  dim.  of  cruche. 
See  Crock.)  A  vial  or  small  glass  bottle  for  holding  con- 
ditnents  Tt  the  table,  as  pepper,  vinegar,  &c.;  a  castor. 
Cru'et-StamI,  n.  A  table-appurtenaace;  a  frame  for 
holding  cruets.  ^  * 

in  //h’aot.s,  a  post-oflfico  of  Woodford  co. 
C’riiilcHliaiilc,  (KTitoh'skank.)  George,  a.r.a.,  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  artist,  u.  in  London,  171^2.  He  is  especially 
celelirated  for  the  humorous  and  caricature  engravings, 
that  have  left  his  studio  to  become  examples  of  their 
kind  of  art.  HU  Comic  Almanac,  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  earlier  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  are  familiarly 
known,  and  higlily  appreciated  both  in  Europe  and  the 
U.  Stall's.  Of  late  years,  C.  lias  principally  devoted  his 
genius  to  painting  in  oil ;  in  this  department  his  chief 
works  are.  Tie  Wordiip  of  Bicchus,  Tim  O'ShanUr, 
and  DUturbing  the  Congregation  (now  the  property  of 
Qii^en  Victoria).  D.  Feb.  1878. 

Cruise,  €riiHf‘,n.  A  small  bottle,  cup.  flagon,  or  cruet. 

•'  A  cruwe  of  fragrance,  formed  of  burnish’d  gold.**— i>ope. 
Cruise*  (Arroor.)  r.  n.  [Ger.  kreintn  ;  D.  iTuissen  ;  from 
kr/iis,  Fr.  croiser,  to  cross.]  To  s.iil  hitlier  and  thither,  in 
directions  wliichcro'S  each  other;  to  roveon  the  sea  with¬ 
out  any  certain  course,  in  search  of  an  en -•my's  ship  for 
capture, or  for  protectingcomnierce;  to  rove  for  plunder; 
os,  to  cruzse  off  .lamaica,  to  cruise  for  slavers,  Ac. 

_ fi.  A  voyage  made  in  courses  thit  cross  each  other;  a 

sailing  to  and  fro  in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  by  a 
pirate  in  searidi  of  plunder;  as,  a  yachting  cruise. 
CniiHer,  (krOo^'r,)  n.  A  person  or  ship  that  cruises  ;  an 
armed  vessel  of  war. 

*•  The  cruiser  outsailed  the  slaver  on  the  starboard  tack."  Cuppis*. 
Crul'ler,  n.  Sam?  as  Ivruller. 

Ci*unil>,  (>‘rum.)  n.  [A.  S.  cru  na  ;  D.  kruion  ;  Low  S. 
krome;  Ger.  Icru-ne,  from  low  A.S.  cruman,  to  rub  to 
pieces;  probably  akin  to  H.jb.  giram,  to^  cut  off  or 
away  I  G.id.  criomng.]  .A  small  fragment,  bit.  pick,  par¬ 
ticle,  or  piece;  usually  a  small  piece  of  bread  or  other 
food,  broken  or  cut  off. 

_ The  soft  part  of  bread  which  is  easily  crumbled ;  opposed 

to  crust.  .  T  n 

To  a  crumb,  entirely  ;  completely.  —  To  pick  or  gather 
up  one's  crumbs,  to  regain  health  and  vigor;  to  bo  able 
to  eat  with  heartiness  and  relish. 

_ 11.  a.  To  comminute,  or  break  into  small  particles ;  as,  to 

crumb  a  loaf  of  bread. 

CrumV-oloth,  n.  A  covering  placed  over  a  carpet  as 
a  protection. 

Crum  ble,  n.  A  very  minute  particle  ;  a  small  crumb. 

_ ,1  a.  [V.  kruimelen :  Ger.  hTume.ln;  c’riomagaich, 

from  criomtij,  a  bit,  a  fragment.]  To  break  into  small 
fragments  or  pieces;  to  divide  into  minute  parts;  to 
comininiite. 

■■  Flesh,  also,  shall  be  crumbled  into  dust.”  —  Herbert. 

^v.n.  To  fall,  break,  or  part  into  small  pieces  or  frag¬ 
ments;  to  fall  to  decay;  to  perish. 

••  What  house,  when  its  materials  crumble. 

.Mu.st  not  inevitably  tumble  ?  '  —^Swift. 

Crum  Crook,  in  yew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 
Crum  i'rcok,  in  Pennsylvania,  traverses  Delaware 
co..  and  enters  the  Delaware  River. 

Crum  Elbow,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Dutchess  co. 
Crtiurinable,  a.  That  maybe  broken  into  crumbs 
bv  the  lingers. 

Crum'm.V,  d-  Full  of  crumbs  ;  as,  a  crummy  loaf. 

— Soft;  not  crusty. 

Crum]»,  a.  [A.S.  crumb,  crump  \  Ger,  :  Av  .crom; 

Armor,  /.-row urn,  crooked  ;  allied  to  rump,  rumple,  crimp, 
crimpU.]  Crooke<l:  bowed;  I)ent. 

“  He  wa<  rramp-shouldered,  and  the  right  side  higher  than  the 
left."  —  L'  Eitramje. 

—Crusty  ;  hanl ;  knobby  ;  as,  a  crump  loaf. 
Cruinp'ot,  n.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  flour,  ndlk.  and 
butter,  and  baked  ou  an  iron  girdle.  (It  is  similar  to  a 
muffin.) 

Cruiii'plo,  V.  a.  [From  crump.  See  Rumple.]  To  draw 
contract,  or  press  into  wrinkles,  creases,  or  folds;  to 
rumple  or  crook;  as, a  crumpled  dress. 

They  crumpled  Sir  Reger’s  palm  Into  all  shapes." —Addwon. 

V.  n.  To  wrinkle;  to  pucker;  to  contract  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  manner. 


Crumpling;.?!.  A  small  degenerate  apple. — Johnson. 

C'riimp'tuii,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  O.  of  Queen  Anne  co. 

Criiiikp'y,  u.  Crump;  brililo;  frangible. 

Cru'ur,  n.  [Lat.]  Coagulated  blood;  gore. 

Cru  urine,  n.  \^Che.m.)  Sec  Bl  mU). 

Cru|l,  «.  Brittle;  frangible;  crusty.— Harsh  ;  surly; 
forliidding.  (Local  Kligliish.) 

Crnp^per,  w.  [Fr.  ccoupierc.  See  Group.]  The  buttocks 
ol  a  liurse  ;  the  croup. 

_ A  strap  of  leather,  which  passes  over  the  crouj>  or  rump 

of  a  ln»rse,  or  a  straj)  whicli  is  buckled  to  a  saddle,  aiul 
passing  under  a  horse's  tail,  prevents  the  saddle  from 
shifting  forward. 

■V.  a.  To  place  a  crupper  upon,  as  a  horse. 

Cru'ra.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  bundles  of  nervous  fibres 
wliich  expand  into  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum 
(crura  cerebn),  or  of  tlie  cerebellum  (erwra  ccre.belli). 

Crii'i*al,  a.  [Lat.  cruralis,ironi  cru.s,  cruris,  a  leg;  akin 
to  A  S.  kshura,  the  hoof  of  an  uuiuml.j  Belonging  to  the 
leg ;  as,  the  crural  muscles. 

—Shaped  like  a  leg  or  root. 

CriiJiiade',  72.  [Fr.  croisade,  from  Lat.  crux,  crwcis.  a 
cross;  It.  croci'afa  ;  Sp.  crwwfa.J  (Ihst.)  A  military  ex¬ 
pedition  under  tlie  banner  of  the  cross,  as  that  against 
the  infidels  of  tlie  Holy  Land. 

— Any  war  or  expedition  undertaken  on  pretence  of  de¬ 
fending  the  cause  of  religion;  a  romantic  or  enthusias¬ 
tic  enterprise;  as,  a  crnsat/c  against  vice. 

— A  coin  of  Portugal.  See  Crusado. 

(Hist.)  In  the  European  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
crusades  were  wars  undertaken  by  confederacies  of  chiefs 
and  soldiers,  with  a  religious  object.  Those  w  Inch  were 
engaged  in  by  a  great  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe  for 
the  recovery  of  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  denoted  by  this  peculiar  name.  The  term  cru¬ 
sade  is  derived  from  the  sacred  symbol  of  tlie  cross, 
which  was  borne  by  the  warriors  engaged  in  it  over  tlieir 
arms;  the  color  of  the  cross  often  served  to  designate 
the  nation  of  the  sohlier  ;  as  the  white  cross  on  a  red 
ground,  France;  the  red  cross  ou  a  white 'ground.  Eng 
land.  The  principal  C  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
were:  1.  The^rsl,  A.  D.  1096,  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  the  encouragement  of  Pope 
Urban  II.,  in  which  Godlrey  of  Bouillon  headed  the 
Christians,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem 
and  a  great  part  of  Palestine.  2.  The  second,  a.  i*.  1142, 
in  which  Conrad  III.  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII.  of 
Franco  led  armies  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  without  success.  3.  The  third,  a.  i».  1189,  was 
occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sultan  Sal; 
din;  Frederick  (Barbarossa)  of  Geriminy,  Philiii  Augus¬ 
tus  of  France,  and  Richard  Oeur  de  idoii  of  England 
W’ere  the  chief  among  the  confederate  moiiarchs;  the 
capture  of  Acre  was  almost  the  only  fruit  of  this  great 
expedition.  4.  The  fourth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the 
king  of  Hungary,  Andrew  II..  in  1217.  6.  TheX^'l/*  (1*228) 
was  conducteil  by  Frederick  ll.fgraiidson  of  Barbarossa), 
who  recovered  Jerusalem,  but  for  a  short  time.  6.  The 
sixth,  A.  0.  1248.  by  Saint  Louis,  king  of  France,  against 
Egypt,  but  without  success.  Among  other  wais  widch 
have  been  at  various  limes  denoted  by  the  name  of 
that  against  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  his  hereti¬ 
cal  vassals,  the  Albigeois,  of  which  the  fir^t  leader  was 
the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  is  the  most  memorable 
(See  AlbigeN'ES.)  IVliether  the  U.  exercised  a  benefieia' 
influence  ou  the  state  ami  condition  of  society,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  They  were  undoubtedly  carried  on  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  e.xpense  of  liuman  life,  and,  in  the  end,  produced 
no  material  re.snlt,  while  during  their  continuance  they 
necessarily  retarded  all  progress  in  I'm?  peaceful  pur-'^uits 
of  the  arts  or  manufactures ;  but,  on  tin*  other  hand,  w< 
believe  that  they  have  exercised  , a  most  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  civilization  of  Eurojie.  The  various  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  were  united  together  in  one  common 
cause,  and  taught  to  know  and  sympathize  with  each 
other;  tlioy  were  brought  into  contact  with  two  new 
civilizations,  —  the  Greek  ami  the  Saracenic,  eacli  more 
advanced  and  refined  than  their  ow'n :  and  commercial 
enterprise  received  from  the  C.  its  first  aiul  greatest 
Rtimnlus. 

CrusjMie',  V.  n.  To  engage  in  a  crusade ;  to  wage  war 
against  in  a  spirit  of  religious  zeal  or  moral  enthusiasm. 
CrusiMl'or,  n.  person  engaged  in  a  crusade. 
CriiKa'do.  n.  [X*?..  cruzado.]  A  Portuguese  coin  bearing 
the  stamp  of  a  cross. 


■  Believe  me.  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  full  of  crusadoee.' 

Shake 


CniscA.  f  Accj%<lp'niifi  ^a.)  [It.,  the 

academy  of  hran  or  chuff.]  One  ot  tlie  earliest,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrate<l  of  tlie  soi-ii'ties  of  modern  Europe. 
It  wa.s  founded  at  Florence  in  1582,  and  has  recently  been 
incorporated  with  two  other  societies,  under  the  name 
of  the  Iloyal  Florentine  Academy. 

Cruse.  71.  Same  as  Crcise,  g.  v. 

Cru^set*  71.  [Fr.  cr^wAcl.]  A  goldsmith’s  melting-pot. 

Crusll,  r.  a.  fSwed.  krossa,  to  bruLse;  Goth,  ga-kroten. 
to  crush  together;  Vr.  ecraser ;  It.  crosciare ;  probably 
allied  to  \lch.  garas,  to  break  in  coarse  pieces  ;  Ar. 
rash.]  To  bruise ;  to  press  or  squeeze  iiilo  a  mass,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  previous  continuity  of  tlie  parts ;  to  break 
or  bruise;  to  pound  :  as,  to  criesh  a  lump  of  sugar. 

“  Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  Rrape, 

Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wloe.  '  — Milton. 

— To  overwhelm  ami  beat  down  by  power  or  pressure. 

*•  Vain  Is  the  force  of  man.  and  he.av’n ’s  as  vain. 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain."  — Drydea. 

— To  subdue  ;  tooverpower;  to  prostrate;  to  oppress;  to 
conquer  past  resistance;  us,  to  crush  an  enemy. 

“This  act 

1  Shall  bruise  the  bead  of  Satan,  crusA  hts  strength."  —Milton. 


To  crush  a  cup.  To  finish  a  glass  of  wine  or  grog.-' 
To  crush  out.  To  stamp  out  by  pressure;  to  obliterate; 
as,  to  crush  out  gnipc-juice,  to  crush  out  a  rebellion. 

— r.  n.  To  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  by  external 
weight  or  force ;  as,  nearly  crushed  to  death. 

71.  A  violent  collision  or  rushing,  wliich  breaks  or 
bruises  the  bodies;  or  a  fall  tliat  breaks  or  bruises  into 
a  confused  mass. 

“  Wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." — Addison. 

A  close,  forcible  pressure  of  many  persons  together;  as, 
to  get  out  of  thecra.s/i. 

C«*usli'er,  71.  He  who,  or  that  which,  crushes.  —  Any¬ 
thing  that  confounds  or  destroys;  as,  his  argument  is  a 
crusher. 

CruJ^li'-room,  ti.  An  ante-chamber;  as,  the  crusne 
7'oom  of  an  opera-liouse. 

Cru'so,  in  New  Y<trk,  a  post-office  of  Seneca  co. 

C’riiHf.  n.  [Lat.  crw.'jfu ;  lt.c2'o.vfti;  Gcv.kruste ;  I^ow  A.S. 
korste:  0.  Ger.  krusta  ;  W.  crest;  allied  to  Gael,  rusg, 
rind,  skin,  bark.]  Any  shell  or  liard  outer  coat,  cover¬ 
ing,  or  case  of  anything ;  as,  a  crust  of  soot,  the  crust  of 
society. 

—A  piece  of  hard  bread;  a  piece  of  bread  hardened  by 
long  keeping. 

“  Give  me  &  crust  ot  bread,  and  liberty."— 

— The  cover  or  case  of  a  pie;  as,  short  crust. 

—  An  incrustation  or  collection  ot  concreted  matter  found 
in  bottles  of  wine;  as,  the  crust  of  port-wine. 

Crust  of  the  Kai'th.  See  Supplement. 

11.  a.  To  cover  witli  a  crust  or  with  a  hard  case  or  coat ; 
to  spread  over  the  surface  or  substance  harder  than  the 
matter  covered. 

"Crusted  with  bark,  and  hard’uing  into  wood." — Addison. 

— To  cover  with  concretions. 

T.  »2.  To  gather  or  contract  into  a  hard  coTering;  to 
incrust ;  to  envelop;  Q&,crusted  with  bark. 

— To  concrete  or  freeze,  as  superficial  matter;  as,  9, crusted 
wine-bottle. 

Crus'ta,  n.  [Lat.]  (Fine  Arts.)  An  engraved  gem ;  an 
intaglio. 

Criista'cese,  Crustaceans,  n.  pi.  (ZoUl )  A  class  of  ani¬ 
mals,  branch  Articulata,  whii'h  are  covereil  with  a  soft 
shell  or  crust.  These  consist  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
many  otliers  of  a  much  less  complicated  structure.  1  heir 
solid  envelope  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  epider¬ 
mis;  for  beneath  it  we  find  a  membrane  like  the  true 
skin  of  higher  animals  ;  and  at  certain  times  it  detaches 
itself  and  falls  ofi,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  epiilermis 
of  reptiles  separates  itself  from  their  bodies.  'Ibe  C.  ly 
spire  I  y  means  of  i;ru7/c/27a’,  usually  nttacbed  to  their 
feet  or  to  their  jaws;  they  have  from  five  to  seven  paii-s 
of  feet;  their  head  is  frequently  not  distinct  from  the 
trunk,  jirovided  with  from  two  to  four  jointed,  setaceous 
antenna*;  and  two  comia-uiid  movable  eyes  seated  on 
peduncles,  wliicb  are  sometimes  movable,  ami  at  others 
fixed:  fiiey  have  a  distinct  lu  art,  and  a  regular  circu- 
laling  system;  and  their  organs  of  reproduction  are 
placed  either  in  the  feet  or  tail.  Tlie  limbs  vary  from 
ten  to  fourteen,  eaeh  Imviiig  six  articulations.  The  two 
anterior  limbs,  and  sometimes  even  three  on  each  side, 
are  provided  w  ith  lon  eps;  at  other  times  they  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  simide  hooks,  and  in  many  instances  by  ap¬ 
pendages  wbicb  fit  them  for  sw  imming.  The  month  has 
usually  two  mandililcs,  a  lubium  or  Up  below,  and  from 
three  *to  five  pairs  of  jaws :  the.se  small  leg-shaped  ap- 
pi  ndages  are  not  fitted  for  locomotion,  but  being  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  mouth,  assist  in  the  operation  of  feeding. 
Animals  of  this  class  live  in  various  situations. suited  to 
their  organization:  some  inhabit  consiileruble  depths  of 
the  ocean,  others  are  found  on  rocky  sliores.  or  in  mud¬ 
dy  shallows:  some,  such  ns  crawti.'^h,  inhabit  riveis,  un¬ 
der  stones  nnd  banks;  while  the  Iniid-crab  takes  nj>  its 
abode  in  inland  situations,  making  periodical  journeys 
to  the  Coast  in  vast  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  deposit¬ 
ing  its  eggs.  Some  of  tlie  C.  have  the  power  of  emitting 
light  in  the  dark.  Others  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  not  only  detaching  one  of  their  limbs,  when  seized 
upon  by  an  enemy,  bnt  have  also  the  faculty  ot  repro- 
ducingOie  severed  limb.  C.  may  be  divided,  acconling 
to  Dana,  into  the  three  orders  Decapoda,  Tetraoecapods, 
and  Entomostraca.  g.v. 

i’rusla'coaii.  a.  Crustaceous;  relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  CYustacetr. 

—n  A  member  of  the  CrustaceeF  class  of  animals. 
t’rusla€-ooIoer'U-»l.  «•  of  peitHining  to 

crustaceobary. 

Crustaoeol'og’ist,  n.  A  person  versed  in  crusUce- 

CriistaceoroKJ'.  n.  [I.nt.  crtalacfrt.  nnd  Or.  1/igns, 
tri-ntise.]  The  Bciciice  reliitiiig  to  animals  of  the  Crut- 
tacen-  class.  „  .  .  .  . 

Crusfiioeons,  a.  rcrtaimnpr  toernst; 

like  crust ;  of  the  nature  of  crust  or  shell.  —  Shelly ;  be- 
loiiginir  to  shclI-flsh.  ... 

<-rn«ita'ceousiie»s,  n.  The  quality  of  having  a 
jointed  shell. 

<'rn»t'al.  o.  Crusty;  made  of  crust, 
t'ruslalojr'ii-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  crnstalogy. 
<'rus«al'«sis<.  "•  Crust .cceoloi.ist,  q.v. 

('riiM'tatod.  a.  [Lat.  cusiratns.]  Covered  with  a  crust. 
<'riista'«loii,  n.  Incrustation.  .  ,  „  , 

t'riistiric,  a.  [Lat.  crusta,  and /acere,  to  make.]  Mak¬ 
ing  a  crust. 

t'rusi'ily.  0<fi>  In  a  crusty  manner;  peevishly  ;  harsh¬ 
ly  ;  morosely  ;  snappishly. 

CrHst'iness,  v.  Quality  of  being  crusty;  hardness; 

as,  the  crustinfjts  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

—  Hardness;  snappishness;  peevishness;  moioseuess  ;  sur. 
liness  ;  as,  cruslineis  of  manner. 


CRYP 


Crust'y*  a.  TTavfnff  a  crnst ;  Hkocrnst;  of  tho  nature 
of  crust;  pertaining  tt»  a  hard  covering.  —  Abrupt  in 
spcecli  or  manner;  snappish;  short;  surly;  peevish; 
morose ;  as,  a  crw.'ty  ohi  baclielor. 

Crut,  n.  The  rougli  part  of  the  hark  of  un  oak,  or  oilier 
tree. 

Crutch,  (/rruc/j,)  n.  [A.  S.  cricc,  cr.vc;  Ger.  A-racA-^ ;  It. 
crocciu^  from  Lat.  crax^  a  cro.ss.  See  Cross.]  A  slatf, 
wilh  a  cross-piece  at  the  head,  to  be  placed  under  the 
arm  or  shoulder,  to  support  tlie  lame  in  walking. 

— Something  resembling  a  crutch ;  a  support. 

(Naut.)  A  knee,  or  piece  ol  knee  timber,  placed  in¬ 
side  a  vessel,  to  secure  tlie  heels  of  the  caiit-tiipbers 
abaft. 

— V.  a.  To  support  on  crutches;  to  prop,  or  sustain,  with 
miseralile  helps,  that  which  U  feeble. 

“  Two  fool#  tlial  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.”  —  ShaJu. 

CrulchccI,  (ArufcAf,)  a.  Supported  with  crutches; 
as,  a  cratchfd  veteran.  —  Marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross;  as,  crutche.d  friars. 

Criith,  a.  (Mils.)  See  Cr 'WD. 

Crux,  a.;  p/.  ('Racics.  A  puzzle,  enigma,  or  predica¬ 
ment;  a  crucial  test. 

Cruzn'tlo.  n.  SeeCRUS\PO. 

Cruz,  (Santa,)  (Atooz.)  atown  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 
capital  and  chief  commercial  pt>rt  of  the  many  islamis; 
Lat,  8®  ‘Zh'  I'J"  N.,  Lon.  IG®  U'  18"  W.  The  harhor  is 
very  secure,  with  a  cajiacity  for  10  or  1*2  vessels  of  war  ; 
it  has  a  mole  which  juts  out  !ar  into  the  sea.  Jhp.  8,UT0. 

Cry,  r.  n.,  and  pp.  cried.)  [Fr.  crier ;  It.  pndare ; 
Goth,  gretartj  gre.itam ;  A.  S.  graetan;  W.  criau\  from] 
cr*',  a  cry,  that  whicli  penetrates  or  pervade.s;  O.  Ger. 
quar^  to  groan;  Ger.  krrischen  i  Sansk  g>\  to  sound,  to 
mutter;  gii\  the  voice.]  To  utter  the  shrill  sounds  of 
weeping,  lamentation,  Siirrow,  ilistress,  surprise,  fear,  or 
terror,  joy  or  gladness,  prayer  <»r  entreaty.  &c. ;  a.s,  cry 
in  pain.  —  To  s[)eak,  call,  or  e.Kclaim  with  vehemence ; 
to  call  importunately;  to  proclaim;  to  exclaim;  to  vo¬ 
ciferate;  to  sliriek  ;  to  scream;  as,  to  cry  for  justice. 

—  i'o  utter  inarticulate  sounds,  as  animals. 

•*  The  beasts  of  the  field  cry  also  unto  thee.”  —  Joel  i.  20. 

— To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  scream  ;  to  clamor  ;  to  vo¬ 
ciferate. 

Tn  cry  out  against.  To  lament  or  inveigh  loudly;  to 
complain  musily. —  To  cry  t>.  T»)  implore;  to  beseech; 
as,  to  cry  to  Heaven. —  To  cry  you,  mercy.  To  beg  your 
pardon  or  excuse. 

— V.  a.  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  publish  abroad. 

“  If  the  msu  who  turnips  cries. 

Cry  not  when  bis  futUer  dies.”  —  Dr.  Johnton. 

— To  proclaim  ;  to  name  loudly  ami  publicly  for  giving 
notice ;  as,  to  cry  a  sale  by  auction. 

**  Love  is  lost,  and  thus  she  cr/es  him.” —  Cra%ha\o. 

To  cry  up.  To  extol ;  to  raise  in  value  by  public  praise 
or  proclamation. 

*•  Those  who  ere  fnnd  of  continuing  the  war.  cry  up  our  con¬ 
stant  success  at  a  [no->t  prodigious  rate.*'  —  Swift. 

To  cry  dmon.  To  depreciate  ;  to  diminish  the  value  of 
by  public  dispraise. 

“  Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  down  religion.” —TiWotsoa. 

Cry,  ti. ;  pi.  Cries.  A  loud  sound  uttered  by  the  moiiGi, 
whether  of  man,  or  of  bt*a.st;  the  lomi  voice  of  man,  or 
of  beast,  articulate  or  inarticulate  :  a  loud  or  vehement 
sound,  uttrreil  in  weeping  or  lamentation;  a  shriek  or: 
•cream;  as.  the  cry  of  an  infant. 

“And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.”  —  7’ennyson. 

— Clamor ;  outcry  ;  loud  exclamalion  ;  acclamation  ;  as,  nn 
electioneering  ct'y. —  Ijameiitation ;  jubilation;  loud 
voice  ill  distress,  prayer,  supplication,  terror,  alarm,  joy, 
triumph,  Ac. ;  importunate  call  or  utterance  ;  a.s.  a  cry  of 
anguish.  — Proclamation,  as  by  hawkers  of  their  w.ires; 
public  announcement  by  outcry;  as,  a  street  cry. —  A 
pack  of  hounds  or  hunting-ilog.s.  —  A  clique  ol  persons; 
—  used  in  a  contemptuous  !>ense. 

“  Yon  common  cry  of  curs  whose  breath  I  hate.”  —  Shaks, 

Cry'er,  n.  Old  spelling  of  Crier,  q.  v. 

Cry'er,  a.  8amo  as  Fvlcox  Gentle,  7.  v. 

Cry'iii;?,  a.  Notorious:  common;  great;  calling  for 
vengeance  and  punishment;  as,  a  crying  evil. 

Cry'iiis'*'l>i<*<®s  See  Courlan. 

Crypt,  n.  ftir.  kryptH.  from  krypto^  to  hide  ;  Fr.  cryple.] 
(Arc/i.)  A  low  chamber  under  a  churcli,  or  cathedral, 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  the  groined  arches  ol  which  spring 


Fig.  734.  —  CRYPT  OF  York  cathedral,  (England.) 


from  short  but  massive  .columns.  Sometimes  the  C.  ex¬ 
tends  under  the  entire  church;  hut  they  are  generally 
of  much  smaller  dimensions.  Divine  service  was  for- 
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merly  jiorformed  in  them,  and  they  were  also  used  r^s 
places  of  liuriul. 

Crv'4>litt‘,  a.  (.!/'«.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occur- 
ring  in  prisms  oltea  a  iitlle  tapering,  ol  a  hm)W-while 
color.  .Sjj.  gr.  2-‘.)  to  3*077.  <.'ump.  Aluminum.  13*0; 

sodium,  32*8:  fluorine.  54*2  ”  lOU.  It  is  fusible  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  It  occurs  in  West  Greenland,  where 
it  cauLstitutes  a  large  bed  in  gneiss,  and  is  shipped  in 
largo  <iuantities  to  l*enn,sylvania,  wliere  it  is  used  lor 
making  soiia;  and  for  the  mamifaetnro  of  a  white  glass, 
whicli  is  a  good  imitation  of  porcelain. 

Cryp'trt,  ri. ;  ('UYFT.E.  [Lat.]  The  name 

given  to  tlie  small,  round  receptacles  fur  secretion  in 
tlio  leaves  of  some  plants,  as  the  orange  and  the  myrtle. 

Craig. 

(Anal.)  Little  n»unde(l  excrescenoe.s  in  whicli  tlie  mi¬ 
nute  ramiflcatioiis  of  the  arteries  terminate  in  the  cor¬ 
tical  part  of  the  kiihieys. 

Cryp  tic,  i’ryp'tical,  a.  Hidden;  secret;  occult; 
as,  *•  Cl yi>lic  ways  of  working.” —  GlanviUe. 

Cryp'lieally,  aUc.  Gccuitly ;  secretly. 

Cry ptobrjuii'cliUH,  n.  [Gr.  kryptns,  hidden.  an<l 
Oranchia.  gills. 1  (iVuL  Ifi.d.)  A  genus  of  H.itrachia, 
in  width  the  gill-aperture  ilisappears  early  in  life.  Three 
species  are  known  :  the  Cryptobranchuii  (meiiopuina) 
AHeghanirusis,  found  in  many  rivers  of  N.  America; 
the  C.  fuscuii.  from  South  Carolina  ;  ami  the  <\j>tponicus, 
whicli  is  tlie  largest  of  all  known  naked  Amphibia,  be¬ 
ing  three  feet  long.  A  fossil  species  is  fouml  in  the  ter¬ 
tiary  strata  at  (Kidngeii. 

Crypto$;ra'iiiia«  Cryptogams,  »i.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos,  con- 
cealeil,  and  gumo.-s\  marriage.]  {Jiot.)  The  groups  of 
the  flowerless  plants.  Tlie  great  distinctive  character 
of  C.  does  not  consist  in  tlie  absence  of  dixiided  male 
and  female  organs,  nor  in  thi*ir  minuteness,  for  in  the 
greater  part  their  presence  has  iinw  been  ascertained 
i)«*yohd  all  doul't.  The  main  point  is,  that  tlie  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  are  not  true  seeds  containing  an  embryo, 
but  mere  cells  consisting  of  one  or  two  membranes  en¬ 
closing  a  granul.ir  matter.  These  bodies,  whether  calleil 
Sfiores  or  /?p'»ri'c//u,  jiroduce  by  germinalimi  a  tliread  or 
mass  of  threads,  a  memljraiie,  a  cellular  body,  Ac.,  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  which  eitlier  at  once  gives  ri.se  to  the 
fruity  or  to  a  idant  producing  fruit.  The  consideration 
of  tlie  relations  between  the  rei>roductive  organs  of 
phevnogams  (or  flowering  plants)  ami  C.,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  which  is  to  be  found  in  botany;  but  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  diflicult.  C  are 
divided  into  the  two  classes,  Tiiallooens  and  AcRO- 
QEXS,  7.  x\ 

Crypto^'a'niinii.  Cryptoj^faiii'ic,  Cryptog:  a* 
IIIOIIH,  a.  [Gr.  kryptos,  concealeil,  and  gamos.]  (Bot  ) 
Having  the  fructification  concealed,  as  in  plants  of  the 
order  Cry}it'>gainia. 

Cry  ptOK‘'ainy,  n.  {Bot.)  Concealed  fructification. 

Crypto;?'raplial,  a.  Pertaining  to  ciyplography. 

Cry  pto^'raplior,  n.  One  who  writes  in  secivt  chur- 
act<*rs. 

CryptOffrapli'ical,  a.  Written  in  cipher,  or  secret 
characters. 

Cry  pto;f'rapliy,  ?i.  [Fr.  cryptographic :  Gr.  kryptos, 
secret,  and  grapho,  1  write.]  Also  termed  J^olyyraphy 
and  Strgunography.  The  art  of  writing  in  a  manner  in¬ 
telligible  only  to  those  admitted  into  tlie  secret  of  the 
method,  either  by  conventional  signs  (cipher),  or  by 
other  contrivances. 

Cry  ptorog:y,  71.  [Gr.  kryptos,  andlogos,  treatise.]  Enig¬ 
matical  language. 

Cryptotie'iiia,  n.  [Gr.  krypto,  to  conceal, and  taifiia, 
a*  wreath  or  border.]  [Bot.]  A  genus  of  jilaiits,  order 
Apiacece.  The  Hone-wort,  C.  Canadensis,  1-2  feet  high, 
umbels  paniculate,  white  small  flowers,  is  common  in 
moist  wooils. 

Crystal,  (A*?*T«'/aL)-n.  [Fr.  enV/uf;  cry  stall  us  \  Or. 

krysfallos,  from  kryos,  icy  cold,  frost,  ice,  and  sidlo,  to 
set.]  {Min.  and  Cliem.)  This  term,  whicli  wa.s  originally 
applied  to  the  beautiful  transparent  varieties  of  silica, 
or  quartz,  kiiow'ii  under  the  name  of  rock-crystal,  is  now 
applied  to  any  inorganic  solid  body,  hounded  by  jdane 
surfaces  syimnetrically  arranged,  anti  produced  by  the 
operation  of  chemical  aftinity  in  the  transition  from  tlie 
fluid  to  the  solid  state.  8ee  Crystallization. 

— A  superior  description  of  glass. — The  glass  belonging  to 
a  watch-case.  —  Anything  having  tlie  form  of  a  crystal. 

— a.  Consisting  of  crystal,  or  like  crystal;  pure;  clear; 
pellucid  :  transparent;  a.s,  “  a  crystal slrcnm."  —  Dryde7i. 

Crystal*  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  anti  township  of  Tama 
CO.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Toledo  ;  pop.  642. 

CryMti^l,  in  Maine,  a  P.  O.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  260. 

CryMliil,  ii  AficAp/an,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co., 
aUtut  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lansing  r  p^p.  746. 

Crystal  Hill,  in  A  tko7isas,  a  P.  O.of  Montgomery  co. 

<’ry«fal  IjaUo,  in  CkiUfornia,  a  P.  0.  of  PI  icer  ct>. 

C'ryslal  I^alco,  in  }llin(ns,i\.  post-village  of  McHenry 
CO  ,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  4i  m.  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

Crystal  LaKo.  in  Minnrs'ia.  atownship  of  Ilennepiii 
CO.,  about  4  m.  from  Minm  apoli.s ;  pop.  718. 

Crystal  I^aUe,  in  lFfsc'on.s’i«,  a  township  of  Marquette 
CO.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Moiitellu;  ]'op.  660. 

— A  post-office  of  Waupacca  cti. 

Cr.ys'fallliie,  a  [Lat.  crystaVinus.']  Consisting  of, 
or  resembling,  cryst;il  ;  as,  crystalline,  gla.ss. 

— Bright;  clear;  diuphantUH ;  pellucid;  transparent;  os, 
“  the  crystalline  sky.”  —  MiUmi. 

C.  Ie7is,  or  C.  humor.  (A?mO  Tlie  lens  of  tlie  eye.  a 
lentiform  pelliicltl  substance,  enclostMl  in  a  membranous 
capsule,  anti  sitnatetl  in  a  depressittn  in  the  anterior 
part  of  tlie  vitretuis  humor.  See  Eye. 

C.  7‘ocks.  {(rp.nl.'s  The  name  given  to  siieh  rocks  ns 
granite,  quartzite,  marble,  and  others,  which  sliow  by 
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their  crystalline  structure  that  they  have  lieen  brought 
into  their  present  sttite  ovMiig  to  the  aclitui  ot  chemical 
forces.  In  tlie  early  liislory  of  getilogy,  sm  li  rucks  are 
called  primUivr,  but  they  are  certainly  ihjI  limited  to 
any  geological  age,  examples  being  fumiti  in  the  newest 
as  well  as  the  ullle^l.  hveli  granite  is  conipunitivt  ly 
modern,  anil  there  is  no  reuMUi  why  crystalline  rocks 
sliotiltl  not  be  at  liie  pre.'^i'iit  lime  in  course  ot  lonnutioii. 

4'ryM^tulliziihl4S  a.  'ihat  may  be  crystallized. 

CryNtallizu  71.  (CVom.)  Tin  Kpi.ntaneous  as- 

sumptn-n  ot  weil-dctiiicd  geometrical  It-rins  by  bodies 
in  passing  troiii  the  fluid,  or  ueritorni,  state  to  tlie  sohd 
cundilioii.  Bodies  not  capable  ot  asMimiiig  the  crystal¬ 
line  lorin  tire  termed  am>o2>hifUs  or  colloid ;  those  uhii  h 
form  crystals,  crystalhnd.  When  a  sni  stance  eryslal- 
lizes  in  twotlistinct  forms,  which  cannot  bederiveii  tr<»m 
the  same  original,  it  is  said  to  he  ditnorp/ums.  Sulphur, 
f<jr  instance,  will  crystallize  in  octohedra  or  priniiiatic 
crystals.  ISoiiie  siihstaiici'S  are  even  trinanphous.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  nickel  crystallizes  in  iiglit  ihtunl  ic  prlMiis, 
sqiian^hased  octohedra,  and  oblique  rhoiiihic  prisms, 
acconling  to  tlie  temperature  at  ihetiinetd  evaporation. 
Bodies  crystallizing  In  similar  fi  iins  me  called  iso7no7'- 
phic.  The  alums  and  fluor-spar;  carbon,  gold,  copjier, 
and  their  coinpouiitls :  tlie  potassinni  compounds  of 
clilorine,  iotline,  hroniin<%  and  fliioiiiie,  form  ihimiorplAOUS 
grou]>8.  C.  may  he  i  ffeclcd  in  several  ways — by  evapo¬ 
ration,  by  sublimation,  by  lusioii,  or  by  slow  eh'ctrical 
action.  It  sometimes  bajipei.s  that  prt  cipitales  are 
thrown  down  in  a  crystalline  loini;  thus,  when  tartaric 
acid  is  utlded  to  a  solution  of  potash,  the  tartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  falls  ilown  ill  minute  crystals.  by  e>a}<ointioii  is 
eflectetl  either  by  allowing  a  hot  satnratetl  solution  of 
tlie  salt  to  cool  gradually,  or  by  si  onlunei  us  evap«*ra- 
tion.  Ill  the  former  case  the  masses  of  crystals  are 
small  and  confused.  M  here  single  perftcl  erAstals  are 
required,  Ihe  method  of  crystal-feeding  invented  by  l^e- 
blanc  must  be  resorted  to.  A  small  but  pcrlect  ciystal 
is  first  obtained  by  one  of*the  metbods  ineiilioned,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  concentrated,  but  not  saturated,  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  in  question,  alter  m  liich  the  crys¬ 
tal  is  turned  regularly  twice  every  day,  faking  care  to 
expose  a  lre$*li  surface  each  time,  until  the  crystal  has 
reai'hetl  tlie  desired  size.  As  thepolntion  becomes  weak¬ 
er,  it  should  he  replaceil  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  streiigtli.  GrcNit  care  must  be  taken  not  to  u^e  a 
saturated  solution,  otlierwise  fresh  crystalH  >\ill  form  in 
the  vi'ssel,  and  on  theoriginal  crystal.  A  glass  plate  11  ay 
be  used  to  lay  tlie  crystal  on  in  the  solution.  Mid  a  )  air 
of  horn  or  boxwood  tweezers  are  better  tlian  the  fii  g*  rs 
for  turning  it.  By  these  means  crystals  of  veiy  large  size 
may  be  made.  The  solution  slntuhbas  mneh  aspitssible, 
he  kept  at  tlie  same  temperature*,  and  thei  rystnl  slioiild 
be  turned  very  ^egulaIl.^.  by  fusion  is  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  metals  and  utlier  in.suluble  substances.  'J  lio 
metal,  or  other  hotly,  is  melted  In  a  ladle  or  crucible,  and 
allowcil  to  cool  until  the  top-enist  is  solid;  it  U  then 
pierced  with  an  iron  ntd,  and  the  meltetl  substanee  not 
yet  solidified  is  alloweil  to  run  out.  Fine  masses  of  crys. 
taU  of  bismuth  and  sulphur  may  be  obtained  in  this 
w’ay.  Many  salts  do  ixtt  appear  to  he  cajtable  of  crys¬ 
tallizing  without  holding  a  certain  portion  of  water  in 
combination,  termed  water  of  crystallization.  Tlius,  or¬ 
dinary  carbonate  of  soda  h.is  ten  equivalents  of  Mater 
united  M’ith  it.  Some  crystals  part  M  iih  this  Mater  very 
easily,  losing  their  cTystallioe  form,  and  falling  to  pi'M*- 
der  merely  Ity  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  8uch  salts 
are  called  ejforescent,  in  contriidistinction  to  those  m  Inch 
absorb  M'ater  from  the  atmosphere,  m liich  are  teiiiieti 
de.lifpiesceut.  Many  salts  have  the  property  of  crystal¬ 
lizing  M’ithout  water  of  crystallization;  others,  a^ain, 
crystallize  in  diffi-rcnt  forms,  acconling  to  the  nnmher 
of  equivalents  of  water  they  contain.  Bihorate  of  soda, 
or  borax,  for  instance,  crystallizes  in  prisna*  oroi  tohetlra, 
according  as  it  contains  ten  wr  five  atoms  of  Mater  of 
crystallization.  The  forms  mIiIcIi  crystals  assume  are 
also  influenced  by  the  purity  of  the  solution  from  which 
they  are  crystallizeil ;  for  instance,  iodide  of  potassium 
assumes  a  prisinalio  form  when  crystallized  from  a  neu¬ 
tral  solution,  hut  if  fr<»m  one  containing  carbonate  of 
potash,  the  resulting  crystals  are  cubical.  As  to  the 
force  causing  C.,  we  as  yet  knoM'  hut  little;  all  Me  know 
at  present  is,  tlnit  electricity  anti  light  both  accelerate 
C.  If  a  M’eak  voltaic  current  he  passed  through  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silica,  it  Mill  gradually  crystallize  round  the 
M'ires;  and  if  camphor  he  exposeii  to  the  light,  crystals 
will  form  thicker  t»ii  tlie  most  illunilnatetl  side. 

V.  a.  To  form  into  crystals;  to  cause  to 

form  crystals. 

— r.  71.  To  he  converted  into  a  crystal  or  crystals :  to  unite, 
as  tlie  separate  ]>article8  of  a  suhslunce,  and  form  a  de¬ 
terminate  anil  regular  solid. 

Crystallos:>iilo,  Cry«lallog*en'l<*al.  a.  Relat¬ 
ing,  or  jtertaining.  to  the  production  of  crystals. 

l<^rystaUo8,  crystal,  and 

thai,  to  he  borii.J  The  science  of  Ihe  production  of  crystals. 

Cry»lall08''rai>lior,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  crystal¬ 
lography. 

Crysfallogrrapli'Ic.  Crystalloj^rrapli  leal,  a. 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  crystallography. 

Crystallograpli'loally,  adv.  In  a  crystallographic 
manner. 

Crystallojr'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  krystallos,  and  grapho,  to 
writ(\  to  ili*8crihe.]  A  dfscription  ol  crystals;  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  science  of  crystals  or  crystallization.  —  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  crystallizjitioii.  —  Although  the  forms  of  crystals 
appear  to  he  infinite,  yet,  upon  carefully  considering 
their  axes,  angles,  faces,  and  edges,  they  are  fouml  to 
fall  into  six  well  ilefined  groups,  M  hieh  are  distinguished 
from  eacli  other  by  the  relative  positions  and  lengths  of 
tlieir  axes.  Tliese  six  groups  are  again  subdivided  into 
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divisi(>ns  according'  to  the  arrangement  of  their  planes 
witli  respect  to  tlieir  axes.  The  sul'ject  of  V.  is  u  very 
difficult  one,  and  only  to  be  learned  by  means  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  niodels.  It  will  tlierelore  bo  neces8;iry 
to  treat  the  matter  Somewhat  cursorily,  referring  the 
student  to  the  names  given  to  the  \arious  formsol  crys¬ 
tals;  and  to  liaujis  System  of  Mineralogy,  the  staiidaid 
work  upon  the  subject.  The  six  crysi.illine  systems 
mentioned  are:  1.  JirgiUar  system^  in  which  the  axes 
are  equal  and  rectangular.  The  cube,  octohedron,  and 
rhombic  dodecahedron  are  the  principal  members  ot  this 
system.  2.  Siiuare  in  which  two  ot  the  a.xes 

only  are  e(iiial,  all  three  being  rectangular.  3.  Jiiyht 
prismatic^  in  whicli  all  tlm  axes  are  unequal,  and  all 
rectangular.  It  may  perhaps  assi>t  the  memory,  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  each  of  tl»e  above  systems  tlie 
wliole  of  the  axes  are  rectangular,  wlnie  in  the  follow  ing 
three  the  axes  are  all  inclined  to  each  other.  4.  Ahom- 
bohedral,  in  which  the  three  axes  are  equal,  but  not  rec- 
taugular.  5.  Oblifute  prismatic,  one  axis  rectangular  to 
two,  but  all  unequal.  6.  Double  oblique.,  in  w  Inch  all  tlie 
axes  are  unequal,  and  none  rectangular.  The  forms  be¬ 
longing  to  ditferent  sy.stems  shade  off  gradually  into 
ejKh  other.  Thus,  tlie  cube,  by  heiug  slightly  im-reased 
on  one  of  its  faces,  becomes  a  Sijuire  pri.-«m  ;  and  tlie 
square  prism,  by  having  one  of  its  sides  slightly  en¬ 
larged,  becomes  a  right  prism.  Many  forms  are  do 
rivetl  from  tsv-U  other  by  having  slices  removtsl  from 
their  angles  or  edg»^s,  Tims  the  octoljedron  may  be 
im»dified  into  a  cube  by  having  its  angles  gradually 
sliced  away,  and  into  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  by 
having  its  edges  treated  in  the  saiue  maniuu*;  and  alum, 
whicli  crystallizes  as  an  octoliedron,  is  often  found  crys- 
tillized  with  its  edges  or  angles  sliced  away,  and  ap- 
proaciiingone  or  the  other  of  the  forms  mentioned.  St^e 
Isomorphism,  and  1*olymorphism. 

C'rys'talloitl,  a.  [Gr.  hrydallos,  and  eidos,  form.]  Crys¬ 
tal-like;  pellucid,  like  crystal. 

Crystal  lolype,  n.  [^iv.  krystallos.  nm\  type.] 

{Dkotoij.)  A  photographic  delineHtion  on  glass. 
Cryst,alol'o;5’y4n.  [Gr.  krystallos,  and  logout,  discourse.] 
{CUeni.)  The  science  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  iuor- 
g-aiiic  bodi- 8 — Dana.  ' 

Crys  tal  l*eal4,  in  Xn^fada,  a  P.  0.  of  Waslioe  co. 

Cry  si  a  1  Kpri  ii{;s.  in  Misiossi}pi,  a  vill.  of  Copiah  co., 
26  lu.  S.W  .  ol  Jackson. ;  pop.  364. 

Crystal  Valloy*  in  irtsconsm,  a  village  of  Trempea¬ 
leau  co.,  on  Du  tell  Creek. 

Cso'iua  lie  li.i»ros,  Alexander,  a  Transylvanian  trav¬ 
eller  and  philobigist,  B.  about  1760.  lie  was  in  early 
life  seized  by  the  desire  to  investigate  the  origin  of  tlie 
Magyar  race,  and  after  a  course  of  htudyat  Gottingen,  lu; 
went,  in  1H20,  to  the  East.  lie  visited  Egypt  Jiiid  Persia, 
and  spent  several  years  in  a  Bmldhist  monastery  in  Tibet, 
diligently  .'Studying  the'i’.uetan  language  and  literature; 
imuginiug  he  recognizetl  resemidances  between  the  Ti¬ 
betan  and  Magyar.  He  next  lived  s-  nie  years  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  where  he  compiled  his  Dictionary  of  Tibetan  and 
English,  and  a  Grammar  of  Tibetan.  D.  at  Darjeeling, 
as  he  w.ts  settingout  on  another  journey  into  Tibet.  1842. 
Cto'iii>icleM.  Ctenoid'ians,  n.  f>l.  [Gr.  ktennides.  like  a 
comlJ.J  A  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  his  orders  of 
fishes,  characterized  by  scales  composed  of  layers  with 
pectinated  or  toothed  posterior  margins.  'I'liese  combs, 
overlapping  one  another,  give  a  rough  feel  to  the  skin; 
the  scales  are  horny  or  bony,  witlmut  enamel.  The 
Ctenoid  order  includes  the  following  families :  Chetodon- 
tes,  Pl^umnectes,  Dtreoides,  D>Ayacanthrs,  i:3Cienoidcs,  Spa- 
roid-'s,  S.'irpmoides,  Aulostomes. 

CteuolH'brus,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Lahridie,  having  a  denticulated  invoperculum,  and 
three  spinpus  r.i^’.s  to  the  anal  fin.  The  Conner,  Blue- 
perch,  or  Burgal,  C.  Burgall  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  0  to  12 
inches  long,  color  generally  bine,  very  abundant  on  the 
coast  from  Juno  to  September,  is  uu  excellent  fish  for 
tlie  table,  when  fritnl. 

i'toiio|>li'or;<^,  Beroid  Medus.«  n.  pi.  (ZoVl.)  An  order 
of  Acalephs,  containing  more  or  less  splierical  or  ovate 
Jelly-fishes,  which  have  the  body  built  of  8  homogeneous 
segments,  bearing  8  rows  of  locomotive  nppeiidages,  more 
<»r  le.ss  distinctly  indicated. 

(te.-sib'e-Uif,)  a  mathematician  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  inventor  of  the  pump  and  otliur  hydraulic  in¬ 
struments.  Lived  in  the  2il  century  ii.  c. 

Cub*  n.  [Probably  akin  to  Iccl.  kobbi,  a  sea-calf,  a  seal.] 
Tlie  young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  as  of  the  bear  and  the 
fi>x  ;  a  puppy;  a  whelp;  as.  a  bear's  cub. 

,—A  young  boy  or  girl; — applied  in  acontemptuous  sense: 

“  Two  daughters  .  .  .  but,  such  two  unbelted  cuis."  -•  Con<;ret’e. 

#— r.  a.  OTn.  To  bring  forth  a  cub  or  cubs;  —  lienee,  to 
bring  forth  young,  as  a  woman.  (Used  contemptuously.) 

“  Cuhb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid."  —  Lryden. 
Cu'ba,  a  largo  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  the  largest,  most  flourishing,  and  imjiortaiit  of 
the  Antilles  group,  —  wlnmce  its  poetical  appellation  of 
Queen  of  the  Antilles.  The  flguro  of  C.  is  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  approaching  to  that  of  a  crescent,  with  the  convex 
side  looking  towards  theN.;  its  \V.  portion  lying  be¬ 
tween  Florida  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  leaves 
two  entrances  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  tho  distance 
from  Cape  San  Anbmio  the  most  W.  point  of  the  island, 
ill  Lat.  21®  64'  N..  Lon.  84®  57'  15"  W..  to  the  nearest 
point  in  Yucatan,  is  12.5  m.  across;  and  tlmt  from  Point 
Icacos.  the  most  N.  point  in  the  islami.  in  Lat.  23®  10' 
N.,  Lon  81®  11'  45"  W..  is  49  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  Cape 
San  Nicolas  Mole  in  Ilayti:  and  Cape  Cruz,  in  is  abt. 
95  in.  N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Jamaica.  The  great¬ 
est  length  of  the  island,  followdiig  its  curve,  is  about 
660  in. ;  its  breadth,  which  is  very  irregular,  varies  from 
11  to  135  m  ;  while  the  coast-line  may  bo  estimated  at. 
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1,800  m.  Total  area  (with  dependencies),  48, 4S9  Eng.  sq. 
111.  The  coasts  of  C.  are  very  much  indented,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  many  islands,  keys,  and  reefs.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  genera)  ditliculty  of  approaching  itsshores, 
the  island  has  several  excellent  harbors, — that  of  Uavaiia 
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being  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Tlie  land  skirting 
the  sea-shore,  almost  all  nmnd  the  i>lah(),  is  so  low  and 
flat  as  scarcely  to  be  raiseil  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 
wliich  greatly  increases  the  difficulty,  espmally  in  the 
rainy  season,  of  comiuunicuting  witli  the  interior.  In 
tho  lRgo<m8  near  the  shore,  —  especially  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island,  whicli  are  filleii  with  sea-water  dui  ing  spring¬ 
tides, —  sufficient  salt  is  collecteil  for  tho  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  cordillera  stretches  from  one  end  of 
C.  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  tw’o  unequal  sections; 
thaton  the  N.  side  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  narrower 
of  the  two.  Of  the  gei>h>gy  little  is  known  beyond  what 
may  be  found  in  Humboldt.  This  cordillera  is  one  great 
calcareous  mass,  which  rests  upon  a  si  liistose  formation. 
Its  summit  presents  a  naked  ridge  of  barren  rocks,  oc¬ 
casionally  interrupted  by  more  gentle  undulations.  It 
attains,  in  some  parts,  au  elevation  of  abiuit  7.000  feet, 
the  highest  sumiiiit  being  about  7,500  ft.  —  Clim.  In  the 
\y.  half  of  the  island,  the  climate  is  such  as  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  along  the  N.  limit  of  tho  torrid  zone,  presenting 
many  inequalities  of  temperature  from  the  near  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  tho  American  contineiH.  'Ihe  seasons  are 
spoken  of  as  the  rainy  and  tho  dry  ;  but  tho  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  The  warmest 
inuiiths  arc  July  and  Aug.,  when  the  mean  temp,  is  from 
28®  to  29®  of  the  centigi’ude,  or  from  82®  to  84®  Fahr. 
The  coldest  months  are  Dec.  and  Jan.,  w’hen  the  mean 
temp,  is  nearly  16®  Falir.,  less  than  under  the  equator. 
During  tlie  rainy  season  the  hc.it  would  be  iusuiiport- 
able  but  for  the  regular  alternation  of  the  land-  and  sea- 
breezes.  Tlie  weather  during  thedry  season  is  compara¬ 
tively  cool  and  agreeable.  It  never  snows  in  but 
bail  and  lioar-frost  are  not  uncommon  ;  and,  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  360-406  ft.  above  sea-level,  ice  has  been  found 
several  lines  in  tbickness,  when  tho  N.  wiial  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  jirevuil  for  several  successive  weeks.  Ilurri- 
caiies  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  Ilayti  and  tho  other  W. 
India  islands,  and  seldom  do  much  damage  on  shore. 
In  Ihe  E.  part  of  the  island,  j/articularly  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Santiago,  earthquakes  are  not  unusual.  The 
most  severe  on  reemd  are  those  which  took  place  in 
1675. 16S2,  1766,  and  1826.  —  The  only  indigenous 

quadruped  known  in  C.  is  thojettia  or  hutia,  shaped  like 
a  rat,  but  from  12  to  is  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  tail ;  of  a  clear  black  color,  feeding  on  leaves  and 
fruit.s,  and  inhabiiing  tho  hollows  and  clefts  ol  trees. 
Its  flesh,  though  insijiid,  is  sometimes  eaten.  Ainjihi- 
bious  oviparous  animals,  us  tho  crocudile.  cayman,  ina- 
nati,  tortoise,  andjicob'i/,  are  conimun  ;  the  first  on  the 
coast,  and  the  olliers  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  Tho 
pei'ro  Jiljaro  is  the  domestic  dog  restored  to  a  state  of 
nature.  It  becomes  fierce  and  carnivorous,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  the  w’olf  of  Europe  ;  never  attacking  man 
until  pressed  in  tho  chase.  Whatever  bo  their  original 
color,  they  uniformly  degenerate  into  a  dirty  black,  with 
a  very  rough  coat.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  e.\- 
tirpalo  them,  they  increu-so  in  numbers,  and  do  great 
damage  among  tho  cattle.  The  domestic  cat,  called  tlie 
galojibaro,  when  it  becomes  wild,  commits  similar  dep¬ 
redations  in  the  jioultry-yard.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  domestic  animals  are  the  cow  and  pig.  The  slieep, 
goat,  and  ass  are  not  in  such  general  use,  altliongh,  of 
late  years,  the  great  jackass  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
has  been  introduced  with  some  success  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  mules.  The  feathered  race  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  thf.v  are  fi^r  too  nu¬ 
merous  for  separate  notice  here.  The  rivers,  though  not 
large,  are  well  snpidied  with  excellent  fish,  as,  also,  are 
the  hays  and  inlets.  Oysters,  and  other  shell-fish  too, 
are  plenty,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  adhere  to  the 
branches  of  the  mangrove  treA‘8  which  surrouml  the 
coast.  Snakes  of  largo  size  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
though  some  have  been  seen  10  to  12  ft.  long,  and  7  or 
8  inches  in  diameter.  Of  insects,  the  bee  is  turned  to 
valuable  account  by  the  exportation  of  its  wax,  and  the 
use  maiU*  of  its  honey.  The  mosquito  tribe  are  trouble¬ 
some,  and  the  phosphorescent  family,  as  fire-flies,  Ac., 
are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colored  lights 
they  exhibit.  —  Veg.  Prenl.  Tho  forests  of  C.  are  of  vast 
extent.  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  indigen¬ 
ous.  and  8(*vpral  sorts  are  well  suited  for  ship-building. 
The  jialm  tribe  are  as  eminent  for  beauty  as  utility,  while 
of  vines  there  is  great  variety:  some  of  such  strength 
as  to  destroy  tho  largest  of  the  forest-tree.s  in  their 
para-sitical  embrace,  'rropicnl  fruits  are  abundant  and 
various;  of  these  the  pine-apple,  and  orange  and  its 
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Tariplies,  are  the  most  highly  esteenieii.  Of  the  all- 
iiieiitary  plants,  the  platano^  nr  plantain,  is  by  Jar  tlie 
iiKist  important.  Next  in  order  come  tlie  sweet  and 
bitter  yucu;  the  sweet  root  being  eaten  as  a  vegetaljle, 
and  tlie  bitter  converted  into  bread  after  its  poisonous 
juice  bas  been  extracted.  Tlie  sweet  piitiito,  tlie  yam, 
and  otlier  liirinactsms  roots  are  also  known,  ultliongii 
not  in  such  general  use  as  in  otlier  ot  the  \\ .  India  is- 
lanils.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  indigi  noiis,  and 
extensively  used  ;  tlie  green  leaves  for  fodder,  under  tlie 
name  ofmaffoju,  and  the  grain  in  various  lonnslor  man 
and  beast,  like  is  cultivated  in  considenihle  qn.iiitily; 
iiiid  a  variety  of  beans,  especially  tlie  yi^rhumo.  liar- 
den  Btiifl's  are  scarcely  known,  except  in  Havana  and 
oilier  large  towns,  and  tliere  only  ill  tlie  dry  season.  Ilor- 
ticiiltiire  is  very  little  iitteiKleil  to.  The  raising  ol  sugar 
constitutes  by  lar  tlie  most  important  branch  ol  industry 
carried  on  in  ('. :  following  next  in  order,  comes  tobacco 
and  coflee;  ami.  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
civil  war,  the  growtli  of  cotton,  once  an  iniportant  pro¬ 
duct  of  tliis  island,  was  again  resumed,  Imt  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  witli  no  very  brilliant  success. — 
Min.  The  pursuit  of  tlie  precious  metals  was  the 
first  object  ot  tho  early  discoverers;  hut  if  gold  was  found 
on  tills  island  at  all,  it  was  probably  in  wasliing  tlie 
sands  of  some  of  tlie  rivers,  as  no  traces  of  tlie  supposed 
niiiiing  operations  are  now  to  be  found.  The  gold  and 
silver  sent  to  Spain  from  tliis  and  other  of  tin*  .  India 
islands,  soon  alter  tlieir  discovery  and  conquest,  consist¬ 
ed,  most  likely,  of  the  iiccumiilations  of  the  natives.  In 
the  course  of  tho  ITtli  cent.,  tlie  copper  mines  near  San¬ 
tiago,  ill  tlie  K.  I>art  of  the  island,  were  wrought  with, 
some  success,  hilt  were  abandoned  U])W'urd8  ol  100  years 
ago,  from  tho  imperfect  knowledge  wliich  then  existed 
of  tlio  art  of  extr.ictiiig  tlie  metal  from  the  ore.  Wlien 
tlie  mines  were  iihaiidoned,  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  min¬ 
eral,  ainoiinting  to  several  liundred  tons,  was  left  on  tlie 
spot  as  worthless;  hut  liavingbcen  subjected  to  analysis 
by  a  new  “Kiiglish  proprietor.”  it  was  loiiiid  to  be  so 
rich  in  metal  as  amply  to  repay  tlie  expense  of  sending 
it  to  England  for  smelting.  In  consequence  of  tliis  dis¬ 
covery,  tlie  <dd  workings  were  explored,  and  companies 
formed  for  tliu  piiriiose  of  renewing  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  scale  of  corresponding  magnitude.  Tlie  CWire 
and  Santa  Clara  minea  are  now  worked  very  snccessfiilly. 
Coal  of  tolerable  iiiiality  has  been  found  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Havana.  TheCiiliaii  coal  is  highly  bituminous,  and  in 
some  jdaces  degenerates  into  a  form  resembling  the  as- 
plialtuni— w  liich  is  found  in  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad. 
The  ships  of  tlie  discoverers  were  repaired  witli  tliis  bi¬ 
tumen.  whicli  is  often  found  near  the  coast  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state,  like  petroleum  or  naplitha.  Marbles  and 
jaspers  of  various  colors,  and  susceptible  of  a  iiigli  pol¬ 
ish,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  C..  and  in  its  cliiet  de¬ 
pendency.  the  Isle  of  I'ines.  The  mineral  waters  of  San 
Hiego,  Madringa,  and  Guaniibacao  have  obtained  gome 
celelirity;  but  witli  tlie  exce|ition  of  tlie  last,  w  liieh  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  Havana,  they  arc  difticult  of 
access,  and.  consequently,  lait  little  resorted  to. —  CV/m. 
and  Ind.  Tlie  statistics  of  Cuban  agricultural  economy 
showed,  in  lSo8,  a  quantum  of  cultivati'd  laiitls,  under 
sugar,  coflee,  tobacco,  and  cereal  products,  estimated  at 
54,000  cahalUrias.  or  l.iltS.OOO  acres ;  and  Iliey  comprised 
in  1S02  (date  of  tlie  la.st  census),  1,4J6  sugar  and  «U6 
coffee  estates,  3,4X7  large  cattle-farms,  iiiid  .‘',47ti  smaller 
ones;  besides  22.490  devoted  to  produce,  and  9,481  to  to¬ 
bacco.  The  raising  and  cnisliing  of  sugar  has  advaiu  ed 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  this  island  since  Hie 
opening  of  its  ports  to  foreigners  in  1809.  Tliis  article 
is  principally  sliipped  from  the  ports  of  Havana,  Carde¬ 
nas.  and  Mataiizas.  and  the  exports  amounted,  in  1801, 
to  tlie  very  respectable  figure  of  150,277  cwls.,  o!  the 
value  of  07,041,105  pesos,  or  $71, 8i  8,080.  Tlie  culture 
of  coffee  advanced  for  a  w  hile  with  equal,  or  even  greater 
rapidity  tlian  that  of  sugar.  In  180UJhere  were  hut  80 
-plantations  in  llie  island;  in  1817,  779;  wliile  in  1827 
tiler©  were  no  fewer  tlian  2.007,  ot  at  least  40.000  trees 
each.  But  tlie  low  Jjrices  wliicli  prevailed  in  succeeding 
years  not  merely  cliwked  this  wonderful  progriss.  but 
caused  the  aliandoiiment  of  a  great  many  ci  ffec  estates. 
While,  ill  1837,  tlie  exports  of  coffee  exceeded  53.0110.000 
11)8.,  tliey  only  iimouiited  to  17.353,425  llis.  in  1848.  In 
1801,  the  total  exports  aggregated  l.'>0,277  ewts.,  valued 
at  2,523,300  pesos  ($2,6.81,070).  More  important  than  that 
of  coffee  is  tiie  cultivation  of  tohacco,  celelirated  for  its 
excellenee  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  exports  of 
this  sfiiide,  in  1861,  were  no  less  tliiin  6,103,390  cw  ts., 
worth  16,912,500  pesos,  or  $17,969,530.  Cotton,  luilian 
corn,  rice,  beans,  plantains,  and  even  w  heat,  arc  (as  said 
before)  also  raised,  l)iit  not  in  anything  like  qiiuntities 
to  meet  tlie  demand;  flour  and  rice  lieiiig,  in  particular, 
very  largely  importi  d.  Cattle  have  become  extremely 
numerous,  being  estimateii  at  about  1,300,000  lieiid  ;  Imt 
w  Idle  hides  form  a  considerable  item  of  exiiort,  fresh 
and  salted  meats,  and  jerked  beef,  nevertlieless,  occupy  a 
prominent  place  among  tlie  imports.  Tlie  following  is 
a  statement  of  tlie  increase  of  tli©  leading  arti.  les  of 
production  within  tlie  16  years  from  1846  to  1862: 


1846 

1862 

17,729  589 

41,418,444 

.. 

1,470,754 

741,542 

3p5,626 

Tobacco . 

. cargas 

168,094 

Iiifliiin  corn . 

. fanegns 

942,491 

2,179,724 

929,858 

1.747.474 

Wax . 

. . “ . 

32,326 

68.420 

Before  the  outtireiik  of  the  insurrection  in  186.8,  tlie 
average  approximate  value  of  tlie  exports  from  V.  was 
^0,000,000,  (ill  1861,  $111,442,435  ;j  as  against  iiii ports  of 
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161.000.000;  while  in  the  pr*fsecntlon  of  this  <*xten«ive 
traffic,  aliout  5,000  vea.HfU  eutcr^'d  the  1»  port.i  o|n.*ii  to 
foreign  coiutuerce.  Tlie  t«ital  value  of  Cuhaii  pnKliice 
iiupnrt«Mi  into  the  United  States  during  (he  fiscal  y**ar 
emling  duiio  30,  l^G7,  iimuiinted  to  $3ih3Jh7(*5.  of  which 
about  two-thirds  were  coiive.v^tl  to  this  country  in 
Aiuerican  hoLtotiis;  correlatively,  the  exports  (o  ('.Vroni 
this  country  were  $U>171,8:i5.  Of  mauulacture«,  the 
most  important  are  tlte  making  of  sugar,  niiii,  and  mi>- 
la.^ses,  tlie  preparation  of  coflee,  the  making  of  cigars, 
the  bleaching  of  wax,  and  (he  manipulation  of  the  minor 
staples  of  the  i.-olaud. —  Trails,  atul  Vurrmcy.  There  is  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  the  ostabli>hment  of  foreigners  as 
niercliants  in  this  islamL  The  currency  of  is  entirely 
metallic  ;  pap  'r  money  is  unknown.  T’iio  coins  in  use  are 
Spanish  douhloons  or  oazaa  (ounces),  which  are  a  legal 
tender  for  17  hard  dollars,  and,  at  the  exchange  of  8^, 
per  cent.,  are  wortli  $17.70  (American  gold  values);  also 
tlie  sulidivisioiis  of  tliese  doubloons,  the  half  being 
8.4  Spanish  dols. ;  the  quarter,  4.2  ;  the  eighth,  2.1 ;  and 
the  sixteenth.  tiol.  Mexican  and  Colombian  doub¬ 
loons,  or  ounces,  are  also  in  circulation,  and  are  legal 
tender  for  16  hard  <lollars,  equal  to  $16.66;  they  are 
sometimes  in  demaml  for  exportation,  at  a  premium. 
Their  alnpiot  parts  are  worth  S.  4,  2,  ami  1  <lollar  ri*- 
sp(*ctively  Of  silver  coinage,  the  vSi'anish  pillar  <lollar 
is  worth  Sl.lU  (Americani ;  and  is  only  legal  tender  at 
its  nominal  value;  Imt  it  is  generally  in  demand  for 
export,  at  a  pr  ‘niium  of  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  Mexican, 
U.  States,  and  S.  American  dollars  are  also  legal  temler 
at  their  numerical  value  For  ^mali  payments,  the 
coins  in  circulation  are  the  4.  2.  l.und  real  pieces,; 
which  arc  equal  to  the  and  ol  a  dollar,  re¬ 
spectively.  Tlie  real  money  of  account,  is  worth 

abt.  5  cts.  /W.  i)h\y  Goi't,,  and  Fm,  As  respects  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  C.  is  divided  iutoSprovs., or depta., compris¬ 
ing  within  their  limits  l66pnr/tV/os,  or  conntios.  These 
three  <lepis  — the  Gnfraly  nml  Wrjitfrn — have 

Santiago,  Trinidail,  ami  ll.ivana  as  their  respective  capi¬ 
tals.  'llio  govt,  is  veste«l  in  a  captain-general,  apiiointcd 
by  the  motli'T  country,  wiio  is  supreme  milit.iry  com- 
niindant,  an  I  uls<)  civil  governor  of  the  M'.  division  of 
tlie  islaml.  Tho  rein. lining  provs.  have  each  a  governor, 
who  has  in  h‘p"mient  civil  power,  responsible  only  to 
tho  court  of  Spain.  The  island  is  also  ajiportioned  into 
3  military  divisions,  identical  in  topographical  distribu- 
ti  »n  with  tiie  3  civil  provs. — tho  ciiiefs,  ivr  governors,  of 
wliicli  are,  of  course,  snhonlinate  to  tlie  captain-general. 
Tho  royal  court  {Ural  audifneia)  of  Puerto  Principe,  of 
which  the  ca[»t:iin-general  is  tho  ex-olTicio  president,  has 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  ami  criminal  affairs. 
In  th  •  principalitie.s  there  are  A yuntamirntofiy  and  in  the 
rnr.il  districts  Jtuc>s  l*  daivt>'i$^  who  combine  tho  exer¬ 
cise  of  Judicial  functions  with  those  of  p  olice  coinmi.s- 
siiiners.  Spun  has,  ordinarily,  kept  amarine  force  of 
from  40  to  oO  vessels  (most  of  them  small)  stationed  at 
the  i.sland.  In  1804,  tho  ntvy  thus  emidoyod  consisted 
of  4  frig.ites,  15  steamers,  and  32  gunboats  and  small 
craft.  This  force  lia.s,  however,  since  tlie  inauguration 
of  tho  present  hostilities,  been  largely  augmented.  The 
mother  country  Ini-s,  in  addition,  always  h>-ld  a  military 
garrison  of  seViTal  battalions  in  tlie  inland:  which,  at 
the  present  time,  has,  like  tho  navy,  been  largely  rein¬ 
forced,  to  tho  number  of  some  2'>,U00  troops.  In  the 
Cuban  budget  for  1^08,  as  laiil  before  tho  Cortes,  the 
estimated  revenue  was  sot  down  at  603,233. 250  reals  (or 
$30,104,032),  against  an  expendituro  of  408,-004,350  reals 
($21,925,217);  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Spanish 
tre.isnry  of  104,788.93-)  real.s,  or 239.445. — lidig.,  EIuc.^ 
<£*:.  Morals  and  religion  are  both  at  a  low  ebb  among 
the  Cubans,  a  consequence  partly  and  principally  of  the 
Inqui.sition,  and  partly  of  tho  institution  of  slavery. 
But  improvement  is.  latterly,  not  less  pTceptiblo  in  the 
character  ami  conduct  of  (h«  people  tiiaii  in  their  in¬ 
dustrial  energy,  and  ar(jui.**jttoii  of  ph>>ical  comforts. 
Public  etliication  roceive.s  little  attention;  but  in  this 
respect  thenv  has  recently  been  consid<*rablo  improve¬ 
ment.  Elementary  school.s  haveln-en  extended,  and  nn 
in.stitiition  was  cstaldisli  Ml,  a  few  year.s  ago,  f<»r  the 
training  of  engineers.  Many  of  tlie  wealthier  inhabi¬ 
tants  perfect  their  education  in  the  universities  and 
schools  of  tlie  U.  St  ites.  Havana  posses.ses  two  colleges, 
with  nninerons  ami  eminent  jn’ofes.sors ;  and  a  few  liter¬ 
ary  societies  have  sprung  up  amidst  her  citizens.  Sev¬ 
eral  daily  newspapers,  s«ime  of  them  conducted  withcon- 
siderahle  ability,  are  piihlisheil  in  Havana,  and  other  of 
the  principal  towns. —  Jiai/rnads^  itn.  Down  to  a  re¬ 
cent  perioil  tho  means  of  locomotion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  islaml  were  very  ileficleiit.  The  com¬ 
mon  roads  were,  in  general,  badly  constructed,  and, 
during  the  r  unv  se;ison,  were,  for  the  most  part,  imprac¬ 
ticable  h^r  wheel  conveyances.  The  long,  narrow  shape 
of  the  island,  by  lessening  tho  distance  from  the  interior 
to  the  sea-cojust,  obviated,  in  some  degree,  these  difficul¬ 
ties.  But  down  to  within  quite  a  companitively  late 
period,  it  was  customary  in  most  parts  for  the  negroes 
to  be  employed  in  the  severe  drudgery  of  cjirrying  pro¬ 
duce  in  baskets  on  their  heads  to  ami  from  tho  estates 
to  tlie  sea-ports,  or  to  the  public  highways.  Dnriiigthe 
last  twenty  years,  however,  this  system  has  been  wholly 
ahandoned*  liy  the  introduction  <»f  a  very  well-planned 
system  of  railways.  At  tlio  commencement  of  the  year 
1865,  C.  possessed  27  diff-‘rent  lines,  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  818  miles,  eith«*r  finishe<l  or  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  principal  ami  first  coiistructe*!  track 
runs  from  Havana  to  Onines  and  La  Union;  it  w’as  be¬ 
gun  as  early  as  Nov.,  1835.  Another  important  line  from 
Cardenas  to  Macagua,  was  started  in  1-S3S;  and  a  branch 
from  Cardenas  to  .Tacaro.  in  18.39.  The  other  railroads 
have  beeti  constructed  since  1840,  and  the  whole  of  them 


afford  the  most  rapid  and  perfect  means  of  commnnica-: 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  important  place  in  the 
island.  Ihu  cars  on  some  of  the  line.s  are  drawn  by 
hor>es,  so  that  they  have  been  constructed  at  acoinpar.i- 
tively  small  cost.  They  liav«*,  however,  lu*en  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  island;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  late  extraordinary 
extension  of  cultivation  in, and  general  prosperity  of  C' — 
J'nn.  towns.  Besides  tiie  three  lemling  cities  above 
iiieiitioned,  the  chief  commercial  towns  arc  Puerto  Prin- 
cijie.  Matanza.s,  Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  (Jnaiiahacoa,  S.in- 
to-Kspiritn,  Gnines,  Manzanillo,  Bayamo,  ami  Sagna  la 
Gramlo:  all  of  which,  excepting  Puerto  Principe,  S.uito- 
Espiritu,  Gnines,  ami  B.i^’amo,  are  sea-ports. —  /bp.  'I  he 
population  of  61,  according  to  tho  most  recent  statisti¬ 
cal  authority,  ( 1873.)  numbers  1.399,811  people,  of  which 
763,176  are  whites.  2AS, 927  free  negroes  ( Einarinpudos), 
34,420  .\.sia(ics,and  363,288  slaves.  These  stati.stics  sh<»\v 
a  decre  ISO  in  population  since  tlie  year  1867  of  14,706, 
caused  by  tl»e  civil  strife  that  has  been  so  bmg  d»*solat- 
ing  tlie  finest  sections. of  the  unhappy  island  This 
computation  of  pop.  in  of  course  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  Spanish  military  force  now  stationed  in  Cuba. 
—  /list.  C.,  or,  to  use  the  favorite  moiaphor,  “  tho  richest 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  Spain,”  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
Oct. 28, 1492.  It  was  first  named  J/mnn, then  Frr?uindina. 
and  afterwards  Smtiugo.,  and  Avf  Mtria.  Tho  natives 
called  it  Cttlut,  which  name  has  since  come  into  general 
use.  Columbus  returned  to  the  island  .April  29,  1494,  and 
again  in  1.'>m2.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  was  formed 
in  1511,  and  tho  cunqiiest  was  completed  by  Velasquez 
in  1512.  'rho  cobmbt.s  carried  on  continual  war  witli 
tlie  aboriginal  inimbitants.  who  were  almost  extermi¬ 
nated  by  1560.  Tlio  cultivation  (»f  tobacco  ami  tlic  sugar¬ 
cane  waa  introduced  about  15S0.  Gen.  Lope/  liaving, 
in  spite  of  prohibitions  irom  the  govermm'nt  of  the 
I'nited  States,  invaded  (’.  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of 
American  fililnisters.  May  17,  1850,  and,  again.  Aug.  12, 
1851,  was  Captured  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  exo- 
ciitedat  Havana,  Sep.  1, 1851.  Cuha,asis  well  known,  has 
always  been  considered  by  the  motlier  country  as  an  in- 
exhaustllde  mine  fertile  replmiislinient  of  lier  trea-sur}’. 
'Whenever  money  was  needed  by  Ihei^panish  government, 
the  purse  of  this  “  evt-r  faithful  isle”  was  invariably 
t  ixcii  to  its  uttermost;  whenever  men  were  required  to 
figlit  tho  battles  of  Sp.iin,  Cuba  sent  forth  more  tlian  lier 
fair  quota  of  her  loyal  sons;  whenever  any  other  luinlen 
had  to  bo  borne,  the  “  IVarl  of  the  Antilles  ”  nneom- 
lilainingly  uffored  her  stnmg  shoulders  to  bear  Hie  hea- 
vie.st  portion  of  it,  wit  lion  t  ever  reaping  any  other  recom¬ 
pense  for  her  many  sacrifices  than  oppression  of  the 
mo.st  tyrannical  kiml.  The  Spanish  government  always 
looked  upon  Cuba  as  upon  a  foreign  country — or  rather 
as  upon  a  conquered  am!  hostile  territory;  and  so  di<l 
every  Spanish  official  that  was  sent  to  that  fair  isle, 
from  the  governor-general  down  to  the  meanest  ser¬ 
vant  that  followed  in  his  suite.  The  country  had  long 
panted  for  liberty,  when,  upon  tlie  receipt  of  the  news 
ofthe  Spanish  revolution,  Sep.-Oct.,  1868.  an  insniTection 
broke  out  in  this  colony,  on  tho  lOtli  of  the  last-named 
month;  and  on  the  same  day  a  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  was  issued  at  Manzanillo,  and  a  national  junta 
formed.  This  revolutionary  movement  r.ipidly  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  E.  and  ceiilr.il  ilivi.-.ions  of  the 
island.  Tho  insurgents  appointcal  Don  Carlos  Manuel 
Cospedes,  a  native  Cuban,  their  conimamler-in-chief,  and 
their  junta,  or  provisional  govt.,  applieil  to  the  United 
Slates  lor  iheic  recognition  ns  belligerents.  In  April, 
1869,  a  constituent  assembly  <»f  the  insurgents  pro¬ 
claimed  Cesjieiles  presiileiit  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and 
decreed  the  abolition  ot  slavery  and  the  free  exercise 
of  all  religions.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  side,  prose- 
ciited  the  war  with  varying  and  on  the  whole  but 
indifferent  success.  Repeated  changes  were  made  in 
the  office  of  Captain-General,  an<l  fresh  bodies  of  troops 
sent  from  Spain.  But  guerilla  warfare  was  actively 
carried  on  until  1878,  when  the  insurgents  disband¬ 
ed,  and  on  March  1st  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Captain-General,  granting  a  general  amnesty,  ami  free¬ 
dom  to  those  slaves  wlio  took  part  in  the  rebellion,  wlio 
present  themselves  without  delay.  The  former  owners 
of  these  freedmen  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Spanish 
government,  will  re<-eive  indemnity  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  of  gradual  abulitiou  prescribes. 

Cu'bn,  in  Illinois^  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.  ;  pop.  548. 

—  A  township  of  I^ke  co. ;  pop.  970. 

ill  Indiana,  a  post-<»ffiee  of  Owen  co. 

C'llbR.  in  Kansas,  a  po»t-offii  c  of  Republic  co. 

Cuba,  in  a  village  of  Graves  co. ;  pop.  1,735. 

Cuba,  in  Michigan^  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Cuba,  in  Missouri,  a  po.st-village  of  Crawford  co. 

i'llba.  in  New  lor.'*,  a  post-village  and  towuship  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO.  ;  pop.  2,397. 

Cuba*  in  Ohw.  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  about  80  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  76. 

Cuba,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Ciibaliiiiqiiarpa,  asmall  town  of  Gnalemala;  pop. 
2.500*. 

Ciibahat'i’hec*.  In  Alahama,  a  creek  in  Mjwon  co., 
tributary  to  the  Tallnpoosa  Itiver. 

Cii'ban,  n.  {Ge/)g.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cuba. 

— n.  iGeog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Cuba, or  to  its  jienple. 

Ciiba'qna.  in  Venezuela,  a  small  islaml  of  the  depart- 
m'lit  ofCaracaa,  on  the  Caribbean  Soa. 

Cuba  Sfa'lioii,in  Alahama,  n  P.  0.  of  Sumter  co. 

i'uba'tioii,  «.  [hat.  cubatio.\  Act  of  reclining  or  lying 
down.  I 

Cii'biitory.  n.  Recumbent ;  reclining;  lying  down. 

Cu'l>afurV.  n.  [Fr.  See  Cube.]  The  finding  of  a  cube 
equal  to  a  solid  body  ;  the  finding  exactly  the  solid  or  I 
cubic  contents  of  a  body.  i 
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Fig.  736.  —  ct  be, 

OR  iIhX.\!IEDRON. 


Cub'hoar,  n.  Pee  ARcnii. 

Cub'bri<i^'e-liond«  n.  {Naui.)  A  rail  or  partition 
drawn  acn»ss  a  ship's  lialf-dei  k. 

<’ub'by.  <'ub'l>y-lioUs  n.  A  den  ;  a  narrow, confined 
phue. 

< 'll !»'•<! raw II,  a.  Drawn  by  cubs. 

Cubo,  It.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  cu6«.v;  Gr.  huhos.  a  solid  square; 
probably  from  some  root  signitying  asedid  mass  ;  \\\  cvh, 
a  bundle,  a  heap,  a  cube.]  (6>o/a.)  A  Ixidy  haling  tho 
shapeof  adie;  asolicl  square;  adie;  a  regular  Koli<[  body, 
Mitli  six  equal  square  sides,  and  containing  equal  angles. 

{Cl y slat,.)  The  rube  or  ho.xah<Klron  husaix  square  faces 
or  planes,  and  the  three  equal  axes 
(printed  in  hohl  lines,  Fig.  736)  ter- 
ininato  in  Uie  centre  of  eacli  of  (ho 
square  faces.  The  plune.s  of  squares 
are  symmetrically  arranged,  so 
that  they  are  iieriiendicular  to  one 
axis, ami  parallel  to  tho  otliertwo. 

The  crystals  have  each  6  sqtiaro 
faces,  witli  12  equal  edges,  and 
8  equal  angk*s.  Exanifdes  of  suh- 
stances  whiyh  crystallize  in  tho 
form  ofthe  cube,  are  :  common  iron 
pyrite.s,  common  salt,  or  chloiMe 
of  sodium,  &c. 

(Anth.)  Tho  product  of  a  number  obtaine^l  by  taking 
that  number  tliree  times  as  a  factor;  as,  64,  obtained 
from  4  multiplied  by  4.  innltiplied  by  4. 

— v.a.  Toraise  tothetbiril  powc-r.  by  innltiplying  a  num¬ 
ber  into  itself,  and  the  product  thus  obtained  by  tho 
same  iininher. 

Ciibo'ba.  [Fr.ci/^eTe-;  IIind./.a/«75fl.]  (Dot)  .A  genus 
of  plants,  Wih  v  J^ijirrarew.  I)i^t jngui>he<l  by  its  dia^- 
cions  flowers  being  partly  cevcreil  by  sessile  bract.s,  atid 
by  its  fruits  being  elevated  on  a  sort  of  st.dk.  fonm-d 
from  the  contraction  of  tho  l>a.«!e  of  the  fruit  itself.  0. 
ofTicinalis,  or  .lava  pepper,  a  native  of  Java,  yicMs  the 
berries,  called  cuhehs,  which  are  extensively  used  in 
medicine.  They  have  a  bittcT  ami  aromatic  flavor,  and 
contain  volatile  oil  and  resin  ;  lliey  are  .stomachic  :  and 
given  in  a  dose  of  from  1  to  2  drachms  in  p'iw<lcr,  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  have  proved  curative  in  certain  forms  of 
gonorrha'a. 

Cu'lK'bs,  n.pl.  Pee  Cubeba. 

C'ubo'-oro,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  PnARM.ACoriBERiTE.  g.v. 

C'libe'-root,  t?.  {Ardh.)  A  number  or  <juaniily  wliich, 
if  multiplied  into  itself,  and  then  again  by  tin*  product, 
produces  the  cube ;  or,  when  twice  multipliecl  into  itself, 
produces  (he  number  or  ipiantity  of  wliich  it  is  the  root. 
Thus  5  is  thecuh(.‘-root  of  125,  because  5x6  =  ‘2-'‘  X  5  =  125. 

<'iil>e'-s|>ar,  n.  {Min.)  S.tme  as  Anhydrite,  q.  v. 

Hill,  in  .Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Baltimore  co. 

t’li'bic,  a.  [Lat.  Relating  to,  or 

having  the  form  or  projierties  of,  a  cube;  that  may 
be  or  is  contained  within  a  cube, 

{Crystal.)  Monometric. 

Cahir.  Equation.  (Algebra.)  An  equation  which  in- 
volve.s  the  cube  of'un  unknown  quantity.  A  ciddc 
equation  is  said  to  be  a  pure  one,  when  it  consists  of 
two  termaonly:  oneof  which  isa  simple  number.  Thus 
a;“+c=0  is  a  pure  cubic  eipiatinn.  All  otlier  <  nbic  equa¬ 
tions  are  saiil  to  hoad/ected.  'J'lie  most  general  adfe-t<‘(l 
cubic  equation  can  obviously  be  reduced  to  the  form 
ar*  i- SujX* -i- 3aoT -j- 03 = 0. 

Cubical  Parabola.  {Math.)  There  are  two  curves  known 
by  tliis  name;  one  is  a  non-jdane  [CviiicJ,  the  other 
a  j)lane  curve.  Tho  latter  has  Ibr  its  equation  e^y=z*; 
it  has  a  point  of  inflection  at  the  origin,  and  a  cusp  at 
infinity.  It  is  of  the  third  class,  and  has  the  origin  for 
a  centre. 

Ciibi'oa.  «.  (Manf.)  A  fine  description  of  shalloon. 

Cii'bioally,  adr.  In  a  cnldcul  niaiimT  or  mctlo'd. 

Cli'bioalliA^KS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 

4’libi<**foot,  n.  {Arith.)  A  soliil  foot. 

C'libic-iiiimber,  n.  {Aritk.)  A  self-tmiltiplving  num- 
Iht. 


Cll'bioillo,  n.  [Lat..  from  cubitus. n  bed. ](^rc/i.)  Among 
tlie  Romans,  a  bed-ehamher,  t<‘nt,or  balcony.  —  (Uibitum. 
according  to  IMiny,  was  a  room  furnislied  with  a  sofa 
or  bed. 

Cii^bit'orm,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube. 

Cu'bilo,  n.  [From  hat.  cubitus,  a  bed.]  (JrcA.)  The 
grouml-work,  or  lowest,  course  of  stones  in  a  building. 

Clt'bit^  n.  [Lnt.  cubitus,  llio  elbow,  from  the  custom  of 
leaning  on  that  part  of  the  arm  in  the  rcciinilient  po.s- 
tnre  at  meals  ;  ijv.h  uhilon.  tlie  cllniw  ;  Gael-  cub.  a  bend¬ 
ing;  cubneh.  bent;  Fr.  coude.]  {Anaf.)  'I'he  elbow,  or 
bend  of  the  arm  ;  tho  bone  ofthe  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist;  the  length  of  tho  arm  from  the  elbow  to  tho 
extremity  of  the  nii<ldlo  finger. 

Cubit,  {hdb}t.)n.  [Lat.  ca5)b/s.]  A  measure  of  length 
employeti  by  tho  ancients,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Hehrewfl.  It  was  originallv  the  distance  from  the  elbow 
to  the  tip  ofthe  middle  finger.  According  to  some  an- 
thorilies,  there  were  two  cubits  in  u.‘5e  by  tlie  Jews. — 
the  sacred  and  the  common  cubit.  The  toriner  was  21 
inches  long,  and  the  latter  18  inches.  Calinet.  however, 
states  his  belief  that  Ihe  second,  or  shorter  C.,  was  not 
introdnceil  until  after  the  Baliylonian  captivit.v.  Hence 
Ezekiel’s  precaution  {Ezelc.  xl.  5),  in  si'enking  of  the  C. 
as  a  C.  and  a  liand-hreadth.  The  exact  length  of  the  C. 
is  not  known ;  it  lias  been  stated  to  be  1  it.  9*88s  inches, 
and  a  Inind-hreadth  3*684  inches  in  the  tables  of  measure 
affixed  to  several  versions  of  the  authorized  Bible. 

Cii'bital,  n.  (Med.)  A  bolster  or  cushion  for  the  elbow 
to  rest  upon,  for  invalids. 

— a.  Of  the  length  or  measure  of  a  cubit ;  as,  a  “  cu5i/ai 
stature.”  — Sir  T.  lirnwne. 

(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  cubit,  or  fore-arm. 

Cli'biiod,  a.  Possessing  a  cubit's  measure. 
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cucu 


CUDD 


CUFF 


<*n'bitus,  FI.  [Lnt.]  Ccbit. 

Cu'oizil.  K.  {.yin.)  Siiiue  h*  An\lcitb,  7.  r. 

</.  Without  ciib^;  as,  •acuOIk^s  liooef^S. 

C*nl>  Prairie,  ii»  Jiliwna,  a  l\  o.  of  .IelTer»ou  co. 

Cii'bo-e4il>e,  •*.  {ALjkIj.)  Tb«  6lU  power;  —  64  is  the 
CU(Mt-Cu‘tf'  of  J. 

Cu'bo-cnbo*e«be,  n.  {Algeb.)  The  9th  power;  — 

512  is  the  cu^-cm6'>-cm0«  of  2. 

Cu'bo-clotlecalie'dral,  a.  Having  the  joint  forms 
of  a  cnla*  ami  a  Uo<ieCiiheiiron. 

€'a'boi«l,  Ciiboia'al,  a.  (Gr.  A-u/ws,  and  ^tdos,  form.] 
Re-c-mhling  a  c  ube:  iiwirly  in  the  shape  of  a  cube. 

Cu'bo-octi>lip'<iral,  a.  Having  the  joint  forms  of  a 
cube  ami  an  octohf'iron. 

Cucaill(>n'4^i>9  in  Gilt/bmicL,  a  post-office  of  tan  Ber¬ 
nardino  CO. 

Ciiek'iiisf-stool,  n.  See  Dcckino-stool. 

CiicK'old,  n.  (From  It.  cucuh;  [jiit.cnculus.  a  cuckoo; 
F’r.  couc'tu,  a  cuckoo,  and  cncUf  a  cuckold.]  One  wlio  is 
cuckcKied;  one  who  is  served  as  the  cuckoo  serves  otlier 
birds,  viz.,  by  layin;;  its  e^lt  in  their  nest  to  be  hatched 
by  tht  m  ;  —  hence,  a  man  wlioac  wife  is  false  to  his  bed  ; 
the  husband  of  an  adulteress. 

**  WhT  wbo  would  not  make  ber  husbaod  a  cucl»t<l,  to  make 
him  a  monarch  ?  '*  ~-Sftak*. 

r.  a.  To  make  a  ni  tn  a  cuckold  by  holding  criminal  con¬ 
versation  with  his  wife. 

"  If  tbou  caust  cwJtoid  him,  thou  dost  tbyseif  a  pleasure,  and 
me  a  sport.*'  —  Shak* 

— To  render  a  husband  a  cuckold  by  having  sexual  Inter¬ 
course  with  amUher  man. 

**  That’s  to  cuckold  thee  before  tby  face."  —  Dryden. 

Citck'olfl  ize,  n.  a.  To  in  ike  a  cuckold. 

CucR'oltrs-iiock,  Fi.  (JVaf*/.)  .K  knot  by  which  a 
rope  is  secured  to  a  spar,  the  two  parts  of  the  rope 
crossing  ea<  h  other  and  seizo^l  together. 

Ciiek'okloin.  n.  The  act  of  ^ultery ;  the  stale  of 
btuug  a  cuckold. 

“  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  the  last  man  of  ibe  parish  that  knows 
of  his  cuckoldom^  is  bim-»elf." — .4rfeuMnot. 

Cuck'oo,  FI.  [I*tt.  cuculus :  Fr.  coucou ;  Ger.  A*ttcA*Mt.] 
iZ'Htl )  .K  bird  of  the  family  CcetJUD-E,  q.  r. 

Click'oo-bjktl,  a.  {Bot.)  See  RtNCXCL’LUS. 

<'uek'oi>-lli>wer,  n.  S*-'e  Uardvmixe. 

Ciick'oo-NpU,  Cuck'oo-Hpittle,  n.  {Bot.)  A 
Spumous  dew  or  e\tidatit>n  found  upon  the  joints  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  as  lavender  and  rosemary. 

{ZooL)  See  Cb  jopid.e. 

Cuciii'stiS,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  2S  m.  S.W,  of  Caracas  ; 
)top.  abt.  6,l)'-K). 

CiiCU'litlJP*  n.  pi.  (Zoof.)  The  Cuckoo  family  of  birds, 
order  iSbuFMorrs,  distinguished  by  a  gently  curved,  and 
generally  lengthened  bill,  lengthened  tarsi,  father  short 
toes,  long  and  soft  tail,  with  H  or  12  feathers.  To  the 
genus  Coccygux.  or  OicUlus,  belong  the  two  following' 


Fig. 


3S. — CCCCMBER. 
(C'.  Moticus.) 


Cil'Climis,  n.  [SeeCccuMBER. 
ord.  CucurOitacfft.  The 
species  C  sah'rus,  diatin- 
giiished  by  heart-shaped, 
aciimiiiately  pentangu¬ 
lar  leaves,  which  are 
rough  with  kiirs  ap¬ 
proaching  to  bristles, 
and  oblong  fruit,  is  a 
native  of  the  middleand 
S.  of  A-^ia,  and  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times.  Its  fruit, 
tiie  cucumber,  forms  an 
important  article  of  food 
in  its  native  regions,  the 
Smthern  States, 
and  ia  an  esteemed  ileli- 
C  icy  in  colder  countries, 
where  it  is  produced  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Many 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  with  fruit  from  4  inches  b» 
2  feet  in  length,  rough,  smooth,  Ac.  Young  cucumbers 
are  much  used  for  pickling,  and  are  called  p//erA*tn<. 
The  C’  requires  a  sunny  siliialioii  and  a  free,  rich  soil. 
To  this  genus  belong  many  other  species  vaUietl  for  their 
eilible  fruit,  especially  the  melon,  C.  melo^  and  the  water¬ 
melon,  C.  citrnllus.  See  MtLoN. 

Ciii'Cir'bit.  Cuciir  n.  [Lat.  cucurbita,  gourd.”) 

{C.if.m.)  A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd ;  but  some¬ 
times  made  shallow*,  with  a  wide  mouth. 

Cueur'bita.  n.  {Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Cw’.urbitdcea.  The  fruit  of 
several  species  are  employed 
as  articles  of  food;  thus.  C. 
ovifrra  is  the  veg>*tahle  m  tr- 
row,  or  egg-.sqaiC'h  ^fig.  739), 
one  of  our  most  ileliciite  ta¬ 
ble-vegetables;  (*.  maxima  is 
the  re<l  gourd  or  pumpkin, 
which,  when  Innleii,  tiistes 
like  a  young  carrot :  C  i>epo 
is  the  white  gourd,  a  favorite 
culinary  vegetable  in  most 
countries;  C.  vfrrncosa  is 
the  w'arted  squash,  clul>- 
sqmish,  crook-neck  sqiccsb. 

Ac.,  long  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  west  of  the  .^lissls- 
fiippi ;  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  for  its  numerous  well- 
known  varieties  of  fruit ;  V. 
bigenaria.,  the  boltle-eonrd, 
is  native  within  the  trxiplcs,  and  often  cultivated  for  the 
hard,  woody  rind  of  the  fruit,  used  for  ladles,  bottles, 
Ac.,  as  the  fruit  of  the  cahiha.sli-tree. 


F.g.  739. 

VEGETABLE  MAHROW. 
(C.  ociftra.) 


migratory  species:  C.canorii%^  the  common  European  Cnciirbita'cofe,  »#.  p/.  {Bit.)  .4 n  order  of  plants,  al- 


cuckoo,  which  differs  from  almo.st  every  other  bird  in  not 
constructing  a  nest,  n*>r  under  any  clrcunisiaiices  hatch¬ 
ing  its  own  eggs  which  it  deposits  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  Jis  of  the  hedge-sparrow.  The  unfledged  young 
have  a  reinark  ihie  instinct,  which  impels  them  to  un¬ 
ceasing  eflorts  to  expel  their  hi-lpless  comp  inions  from 
the  nest,  which  they  efi'jct  by  pushing  them  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  tlieir  l«uks  to  the  verge  of  their  nest,  and  tilting 
th  m  over,  until  they  at  length  nionoi>olize  Jill  the  care 
and  provision  of  the  f*>ster-p  uvut.  —  The  yeilow-l»ille<l 
Cuckix),  C.  AniericanuSy  is  thus  described  by  Wilson:  — 
**  From  the  imitative 
sound  of  its  note,  it 
is  known  in  ininy 
parts  by  the  name 
of  the  cou}‘hird :  it 
is  also  called  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  raiFi-croto, 
l»eing  observed  to  be 
most  clamorous  im¬ 
mediately  before 
rain.  This  species 
arrives  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  from  the 
South,  in  April,  and 
spreads  over  the 
country,  as  far  at 
least  JiS  Ljike  Onta¬ 
rio.  It  leaves  us,  mi 
its  return  south¬ 
ward.  about  the 
middle  of  S»*pteraber. 


Fig.  737.  —  cecKOO. 

(C.  /tm«ricaR<i4.) 

Far  from  sharing  the  unnatural 


hance  Cacurbitab’s.  Diao.  Monopetalous  flowers, 
strictly  parietil  placenta  and  pulpy  fruit.  —  The  plants 
are  natives  of  hot  climates  in  Jilinost  every  part  of  the 
world;  they  al>«>und  in  the  E.  Imlies,  inauy  occur  in  Peru 
and  Brazil,  and  a  few  are  found  in  Europe  and  N.  .Amer¬ 
ica.  They  are  all  herbs  with  tiiherons  or  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  annual  orpereiinial.  and  with  stems  w  hich  are 
geu>*rally  succulent,  and  either  prostrate  or  climbing  by 
means  of  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  rough,  alternate,  ami 
radiate-veined.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  monoecious, 
or  dioecious.  The  calyx  is  nionoseitalons.  and,  in  the 
female  flowers,  superior.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous. 
four-  or  five-iiarte<l,  aomethnes  fringed,  with  strongly- 
marked  reticulated  veins,  perigynoiis.  and  occasionally 
scarcely  dis(ingiii>halde  fn*rn  the  calyx.  The  male  or 
sterile  flower  has  generally  0  stamens,  which  are  epipet- 
alons,  and  either  diiUinct,  or  monadelphons.  or  triadel- 
phous,  the  anthers  being  two-celled,  usually  long  and 
sinuous,  rarely  stiai,'ht.  Now  and  then  male  flowers  are 
found  with  only  2  or  3  stamens.  In  the  fertile  orfeinale 
flower  llie  ovary  is  infeiior.  the  style  is  sliort.  and  the 
stigmas  are  more  or  less  dilatinl.  The  fniit  is  usually  a 
pepn.  as  in  the  encumber;  or,  nirelj*.  but  a  succulent 
lierry,  as  in  the  bryony.  The  seeds  are  more  or  less  fljit- 
teiietl  and  exalbiiminous.  An  acrid,  bitter,  pnrgsitive 
principle  clniracterizes  the  plants  of  tins  order,  and  is 
especially  evident  in  the  pnlji  surrounding  the  seetls.  In 
some  cultivated  species  the  acridity  is  scarcely  percejv 
tible. and  the  fruits  are  eilible.  56  genera,  including  270 
species,  have  been  described.  —  See  Ccci’Mis  CretmBiTA. 


manufactures  of  cotton  and  t>aper.  Jhp.  abt.  30,(XK>. 

I'liiliiapali'.  [Hind.  c/*t7.»u,  t««ercy.]  An  inlet  ior  town 
ol  liinuoslau,  British  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  Cud* 
tiaii  ih  River,  507  leet  above  sea-level.  1-0  m.  N.4\.  of 
Matlras.  Tradf*  Sugar  and  jaghery.  J^tp.  abt.  1«  .000. 

I'lnTclen,  «.  [Gr.  Au</</Ze,  a  pig.J  A  clown;  a  stupid 
ru»tic. — ■  Dryd<n. 

iZffol.)  Same  as  coal-fish.  See  Gadus. 

A'litrUlP.  V.  FI.  [Prolnibly  from  coddle;  0.  Tr.  cadelety 
to  p.imper,  to  cherish,  to  ’make  much  of]  To  cower;  to 
stpiut ;  to  lie  close  or  snug. 

"  She  cuddUs  tow  behind  the  brake."  — JVier. 

— r.  a.  To  hug;  to  embrace;  to  fondle;  to  bold  sexual  in- 
tercotirse. 

— FI.  .4  close  huger  loving  embmee. 

i'u<l(lleba<*kviUo«  in  Xew  lorA*,  a  P.O.  of  Orange  co. 

C’lidciler.  fi.  One  who  cuddles  another;  one  who 
iic.-tles  dow  n,  or  squats. 

C'lid’^llius?.  ri.  Act  or  position  of  lying  closely  em* 
braceil;  practice  of  SJpiatting. 

Ciid'cly,  ti.  [Fr.  cahule  ;  etymol.  uncertain.]  A  snudl 
hut  nr  cubit). 

( A  small  cabin  in  the  fore-peak  of  a  ship.used  by 
the  sailors.  Soinetiines  also  applied  to  the  CaCO**sE,7.  r. 

— .4  l>ool>>  :  a  bumpkin  ;  a  boor  ;  a  dolt  ;  a  cudden. 

(Au/r/,)  n.  [W.  cogel.  a  tinncheoii.  a  cudgel, 
from  cog^  a  lump,  a  mass,  a  block  of  wood.]  A  knobl>ed 
or  knotted  stick :  a  short,  thick  stiff  or  stick,  to  admin¬ 
ister  a  heating  with;  a  club:  a  truncheon. 

••  His  surly  chief  ne’er  failed  te  crack 
His  koolty  cudgel  ou  his  tougher  back."  —  Jhyden. 

To  cross  the  cudgels.  To  forbear  a  contest ;  —  from  the 
practice  of  cudgel-playei^  to  lay  one  cudgel  over  an- 
ot  her.  —  Joh  nson . 

*'  It  is  much  better  to  cross  the  cudg^,  or  to  be  bsfDed  in  the 
couclusioD."  —  L'  Estrange. 

— r.  a.  To  beat  with  a  cudgel ;  to  beat  in  general. 

**  Cudgel\\\y  brains  do  more  about  it." —  Shake. 

Ciid'jfollor.  FI.  One  who  uses  a  cudgel  over  another. 

Cud'ucl-proof,  FI.  Able  to  resist  a  stick  or  cudgel. 

H)s  doublet  wa^  of  stunly  buff. 

And  though  not  sword,  vet  cudgel-proof."  —  Budibras. 

<’n<no.  FI.  (Zf  ul  )  See  Cl  TTLE-HSH. 

Fi.  (B'd.)  See  Gxaphauxtm. 

C’ml  ^vorttk,  llALPH.  an  English  philosopher  and  theo¬ 
logian,  B  in  Somersetshire,  1617.  In  1654  he  was  ap- 
]H>inted  master  of  Christ’s  College,  and  in  167S  prehen- 
daiy  of  Gloucester.  He  wim  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and’  in  philostJphy  a  IMatonist.  His  principal  work  is 
the  True.  Intellectual  Systmi  of  the  f  Fiirrr^c,  a  defence, 
siihbtintially,  of  revealed  religion  against  materialists 
and  atheists.  It  was  tninsinted  into  Latin  by  Mosheim, 
and  has  been  several  times  repuhlished.  C.  was  also 
jiuthorofa  Treatisenn  Eteimal  and  Immutahlr  .lA  ro/i7y, 
a  continuation  of  the  Intellectual  System  :  and  several 
theological  works.  I>.  1686.  La<ly  Masham.  the  friend  of 
Lt>cke,  was  the  only  d:«nghter  of  C.  A  new  edition  of  C.'s 
great  work  was  puhlished  in  with  a  l.ite  hy  Birch. 

Clio*  Fi.  [Fr.  Lilt.  r<if/<fa.]  The  tail :  the  end  of 

a  thing:  a  long  roll  of  hair  hanging  from  the  buck  of 
the  head:  a  queue;  the  curl  of  a  wig — See  QiErE. 

— 'I  he  last  words  of  a  siwech.  which  a  player,  who  is  to 
niisw'er.  catches  and  repinls  as  an  intimation  to  begin  ; 
as.  to  give  the  proper  cue. 

"  And  so  CTerr  one  according  to  his  ewe."  —  ShaJu. 

—  A  catch-word  ;  a  liint ;  an  intimation  ;  a  short  direction. 
*•  The  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion."— 5AaA«. 

— The  part  wlikh  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn ;  humor, 
turn,  or  temper  of  mind. 

"  Were  it  roy  cue  to  fight,  I  shnnld  bare  known  It 
Without  a  prompter.”  — Shake. 

— The  straight  rod  used  in  impelling  balls  at  billiards ;  as,  to 
cbalk  the  end  of  a  rue. 

— r.  a.  To  tie  into  a  cue  or  tail,  as  the  hair. 

<'ueii'ca.  a  walled  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  of  same 
name, ”*01)  a  high  mountain,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Jnear  and  Huecar  rivers.  86  m.  E.S  E.  of  Madrid,  and 
l;.6  S.W.  of  Sarag»>ssa.  This  city  is  very  ancient,  pre¬ 
sents  many  fine  architectural  remains,  and  was  given  in 
d(»wry  by  Ben  Abut  the  Moi'ri.'-b  king  of  Si  ville,  with 
his  daugljter  Znida,  to  Alfonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile,  in 
1U72.  ^lanuf  Paper  and  wool  Fop.  6.700. 


and  proverbial  conduct  of  the  Kurope.aii  Cuckoo,  it 


C'iioiiri>it»'ceoii...  «.  rF^nl  I->t.  c»ci/r6iV«.  a  gonrrt.il  R'XB'E.  a  city  of  S.  America,  in  Ecnarto^ 

ijiot.)  Belonging  to  th»  species  of  plants,  as  tliej  ™p.  of  a  pr..v.  of  same  name,  in  a  spacion.s  plain.  aOtW 


pumpkin,  melon,  cucumber.  Ac, 
builds  its  ow  n  nest,  hatches  its  own  e2g<.  ami  rears  its  Clioiir'bitaleH,  fi.  ;)/.  {Hot.)  The  cucnrhitile  alliance  I 
own  young.  It  is  13  inches  long,  and  16  inches  in  ex- j  of  plant.s.  Duo.  Diclinous  exogens,  with  monodychla- 
tent;  the  whole  upper  puts  are  of  a  dark  glossy  dnib,  j  iM3deoiis  flowers,  inferior  fruit,  parietal  placentse.  and ' 
with  greenish  silky  refl-‘ctioiis;  the  biil  is  long;  the  ^  einbrv'o  w’ithout  a  trace  of  alhnrnen.  The  C  im  ludes  the 
whole  lower  parts  are  pure  white:  the  b-gs  and  feet  three  orders  Cncurbitacefc.  and  B^'goniacsie.^ 


the  eye  hazel,  and  feathered  close  to  the  eyelid,  which  is 
yellow.”  ] 

Cn'oiillato,  Cii'onllateil.  a.  [L.  T,at.  curullatns.\. 
Hooded ;  covered,  as  w'ith  a  IhhmI  or  cowl.  —  Having  the 
resemblance  or  shape  of  a  hood,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  petal. 

{Zool.)  Applied  to  the  prothorax  of  insects,  whenele- 
vate*!  into  a  kind  of  ventricose  cowl  or  hood  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head. 

Cu'onlUH,  Fi  {Zodl.)  The  cuckoo.  See  CcccLiHi. 

I'll'oiiiiiber,  Fi.  [Fr.  coucombre;  from  I>at.  cucumts, 
cucutneris,  said  to  be  derived  from  curvuSy  crooked ; 
Ger.  fruhumlier.)  {Bot.)  See  CCCCMIS. 

Cucn'mifi^riii.  a.  [Lat.  c^icumii,  and  forma,  form.] 
Of  a  curved  cylindrical  form,  like  a  cucumber. 


feet  aljove  sea-levol.  and  186  in.  S.  of  Quito;  I>at.  '29 
56'  S .  Lon.  79^^  12'  4V.  Its  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
adobe,  or  nnbnrnt  brick.  Manuf.  Confectioner.r,  cheese, 
and  hats.  Pop.  25,000. 

C’ut'riiava'ra,  a  small  town  of  the  Mexican  confed¬ 
eracy,  40  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

light-blue;  the  placeil  2  la^fon*  and  2  behind,  as  in  C'ucur'bitl  vo,  a.  Having  the  form  of  gourd-see^I.  ,  Texas,  a  village  of  De  W  itt  co.,  about  90  m. 

the  rest  of  the  geniH  :  the  l»ill  is  long,  a  little  bent,  very  C'ueu'ta,  (formerly  .fto.san'o,  or  San  Josi  dr  CucuiaA  a  Austin.  i  »ru  v.  j 

broad  at  the  base,  diiskv-hhick  a!»ove,  ;ind  yellow  heb>w ;  |  town  of  S.  Anierica,  in  the  L^.  Slates  of  Colombia,  prov.  ^  iior  po«  fi.  [Sp.  :  Lat.  cor^u,*.]  The  body. 

I’amploiia,  on  tlie  frontier  of  Venezuela,  28  m.  NN.Fl.  I  ••  in  cu^rpo  to  their  rape, 

of  Pamplona  :  \M.  70^  37'  N.,  Lon.  TIP  14'  W.  The  first  I  Without  my  srmv  and  equipage."-  ^r«<ii&r«. 

Comrress  of  Colombia  met  and  formed  a  republican  con-  a  town  of  Spain,  pnw.  Castellon,  51  m.  X.E. 

stirulion  here  in  1820.  aht.  5,000.  i  of  Alnieria  ;  /v)^.  about  4,060. 

C'ikI.  Ft.  [A  S.  cudy  from  crowan.  to  chew,  ctodh,  the  CuflT,  fi.  [Swed.  and  Ootli.  Icuffa.  to  insult  with  stripes; 
womb;  Goth.  the  belly:  Ice!,  qiddr,  the  lower*  Swed.  sJeuda.  to  push,  to  shove:  Goth,  lauy^tjan.jo 

belly:  probably  allied  to  Gr.  A-«t/)i,  a  hollow,  from  Alto,  •  —  — •  •  •  . 

to  hold,  to  contain.]  The  paunch,  stomach,  or  belly  of  1 
a  rnininatiiig  animal.  —  The  food  which  ruminating  ani- 1 
mals  bring  up  in  portions  from  the  first  stom.ach  to  be' 


bnffet:  Fin.  A-op.vm,  to  smite;  allied  to  It.  <ct(ij7b;  Gr. 
koldphosy  a  l>ox  on  the  ear.]  A  blow;  a  buffet;  a  slap; 
a  stroke ;  a  Ikix. 

•  He  fare  her  a  ctijTon  the  ear.”  —  Ar&wtAnet. 


thoroughly  masticated  or  chewed.  —  A  quid  of  tol>acco. '  _r.  a.  To  beat :  to  strike  with  the  fist,  or  with  talons  op 
Cud'befkr,  FI.  A  crimson  dye  prepared  from  Lecanora  wings,  as  a  fowl. 


Uiriarea. 

Cudilalore'9  a  sea-port  of  British  India,  iu  the  Carna- 


'  Were  not  you,  my  friend,  abused,  and  cuffed,  and  kicked  ?  ** 

Congreve. 


CUM  A 


CULI 


—To  bnfTet,  as  by  the  action  of  wind  and  weather. 

— i\u.  to  Kcuftte. 

"  Clapiihi^  farccH  acted  by  the  court. 

While  lUy  [teera  cuff  to  maae  the  rabble  Bport.”  —  Drydcfu 
CllfT,  n.  [Probably  from  0.  h'r.  Cftejfe-,  Fr.  Coiffe.  a  hood, 
coif,  lining;,  a^i  applied  to  the  sleeve;  allied  to  iir.kupto, 
lleb.  kapkuph^  to  bend,  to  curve,  laphal^  to  fold,  to 
double.]  The  part  of  the  sleeve  turned  or  folded  back 
from  the  liand 

Cnf'IVe,  Cuf'fey,  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  rant 
term  applied  to  negroes;  it  U  Homelimes  used  by  them 
as  a  surname. 

Cll'lic,  (i.  [From  Cufa^  in  Persia.]  Relating  to  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  coins  bearing  the  kii\ji  or  Cutic  writing,  or  old 
Arabic. 

Cii'i  bo'fto.  [Ijat.]  Of  what  use?  To  what  end? 
CiiMo'fna,  or  Colo'm.v,  in  0^/.,  a  town  of  Ehlnrado  m. 
Ctiinag:e^  \,kwin'tj^)  n.  [From  Coinage.]  {Mining.)  In 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  placing  of  the  stamp  of  the  arms  of  th“ 
duchy  of  Cornwall  on  smolt'^d  blocks  and  ingots  of  tin. 
Ctiirass,  (kwi-rax\)  n.  [Fr.  cuira^sf.,  !n»m  c^tir,  Lat. 
connirt,  skin,  leather;  It.  coraj^((,  a  breastplate.]  (.Vi7.) 

A  breastplate:  a  covering  f«»r  the  breast;  originally,  a.s 
the  name  ilenotes,  of  leatiier,  also  of  quilted  linen,  clotli. 
Ac.  The  C.  of  pl.ite-armor  succee»ied  the  hauberk,  Ium.- 
qneton.  Ac.,  of  mail,  abciut  the  reign  of  Edward  111.; 
and  from  that  period  the  surcoat,  jui>ou,  Ac.,  which 
were  usually  worn  over  the  co.it  of  mail,  itegan  to  be 
laid  aside.  From  that  time  too  the  C.  o;*  br  asiplate con¬ 
tinued  to  be  worn,  and  was  tlie  l:e<t  piece  of  defensive 
armor  laid  aside  in  uctu  d  warfare.  There  were  cui¬ 
rassiers  in  the  English  civil  wars,  and  in  the  French  ser¬ 
vice  nearly  to  the  eml  of  the  IT  III  cent. ;  after  this  period, 
the  C.  was  generally  lai«l  aside,  until  it  w  us  again  em¬ 
ployed  by  Some  of  Napoleon's  regiments,  and  it  is  now. 
in  most  European  services,  worn  l^y  some  regiments  of 
heavy  cavalry. 

Cuirassier,  (/.•u’c-rcw-sc'o,)  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  horse- 
soldier  armed  with  a  cuir.iss  or  bre.i.stplalo ;  as,  a  cat- 
rassi^’r  of  tlie  Impi*rial  guard. 

“Cuira<#ifr«  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight.”— .Vi7<on. 
Cilisli',  Cuisse',  n.  [Fr.  cwissfl.]  {Mil.)  Armor  for 
covering  the  thighs;  circular  plates  of  ^teel.  that  encir¬ 
cled  two  thinis  of  the  thigh  till  tliey  met  tlie  knee  and 
leg  defences. 

Cuisine.  {kw^zitn'.)n.  [Fr.:  from  Lat.  co7?<jffa  ]  Cook¬ 
ery;  art  or  manner  of  coidving.  —  The  kitchen  or  de-. 
partment  of  an  cstalilishuieiit  wiiero  cookery  is  carried 
on ;  JLS,  chief  of  the  cnisin^-  (C/V/’d  -cuinw). 

Cuiss',  Ciiis'sot.  Cuis'sHiMl,  n.  [Fr.,  from  c«i«c, 
the  thigh.]  Same  as  Cci'll,  q.  r. 

Cui'vrc,  n.  [Fr.]  Oippcr. 

Cuivre.  in  MUao-tri.  a  p  (st-office  of  Lincoln  ro. 

Cujas.  J.vrquES,  {kii'z'ids,}  or,  in  l^atin.  CuJ.vciCS,  a  very 
celebrated  Frencli  jurist,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  15J0. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  but  successfully  pursued 
knowledge  under  diffi  ulties,  and  m  ule  himself  a  great 
name.  U«  began  lecturing  on  the  Roman  Uiw  in  1547, 
was  chosen  professor  at  Caliors  in  1554.  and  in  tiie  fol- 
lowingyear  removed  to  Bourges,  where,  with  occa-ioiial 
intervals,  he  taught  for  the  re.st  of  lii.s  life.  He  was  much 
persecuteii  by  rival  professors,  and  in  the  bist  years  ot 
his  life  suffered  greatly  from  the  distracted  coiiditiiui  of 
his  country.  He  enjoved  the  p  itronage  of  Margaret  of 
Valois,  and  his  fame  drew  pupils  from  all  p  iris  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  among  them  were  the  critic  J«>se;»h  S-aliger  and 
the  historian  Thu  anus.  His  works  fill  10  vols.  folio,  nml 
consist  of  editions  of  the  original  works  on  the  Koin.iii 
law,  with  commentaries  an‘l  expositions.  Ac.  1).  159). 
Cu'las-e.  n.  {Xuut.)  The  laying  up  of  a  ship  in  dock, 
to  l»e  repaired. 

Cu  r  be  rt  soil’s,  in  Pnim^ylvania,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 
Cul  breath,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cobimbia  co. 
Culdees',  n.  {Kiel.  A  religions  ord>*r,  whose 

origin  is  attributed  to  St.  Coliimha,  an  Irish  monk  ot 
the  6th  cent.,  who  evangelized  the  w.-stern  pans  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  fonndeil  a  niomstory  in  Iona.  The  word  is 
probably  contraclod  from  the  Claelic  f)e  (or  servants 

of  God),  word.s  corresponding  to  the  l.alin  i'aUort:s  Dti. 
"  The  dark  attired  Culdcet 
Were  Albyn'a  earliest  priests  of  God.” — Campbell. 
Cnl-€le*rour',  n.  [Fr.,  bottom  of  an  oven.]  {Arch.) 

The  arched  roof  of  a  niche,  on  a  circular  plan. 
Cul-ile-lauip%  n.  [Fr  ]  {Fiw^Arts.)  Applied  to  sev¬ 
eral  fanciful  decorations,  as  arabesques. 

Cul-cle-sac'.  n.  [Fr.,  the  bottom  of  a  bay.]  A  street 
or  alley,  having  only  one  entrance  and  exit. 

(Zfxil.)  Any  bag-shaped  cavity,  or  tubular  vessel,  or 
organ,  open  only  at  one  end. 

Ciirilriiiii,  in  Minnesota.,  a  post-office  of  Morrison  co. 
Cule'bra,  a  sea-port  of  Costa  Rica ;  Lat.  10®  35'  N.,  Lon. 
85®  38'  \V. 

Culebra  River,  in  Costa  Rica,  enters  the  Caribbean 
sea  near  the  Lake  of  Chiriqui. 

C’ulebra,  or  P.vss.vge  I.sland,  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  small 
island  belonging  to  the  Virgin  group,  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Porto  Rico.  Pop.  about  400. 

Cu'lex.  n.  (/jtol.)  A  Linuflpan  genus  of  injects  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  CuXicidcF.,  or  Gnat  family.  See  Gn.at. 
Culi'acat),  [Mex.  llaei  Colhuacan.)  an  interior  town 
of  Mexico,  State  of  Cinaloa,105  m.  K.S.E.  of  Cinaloa,  and 
170  S.E.  of  El  Fuerte.  It  is  a  depTit  for  goods  in  transit 
to  and  from  Guaymas.  Ptp.  4,000. 

Culic'iilte,  n. /)?.  (Zofil.)  The  Gnat  family.  See  Gnat. 
C'ulic'iform,  a.  [Lat.  cuXeXy  a  gnat,  and/orma,  form.] 
GmU-shaped. 

Cu'li iiarily,  adv.  In  kitchen  fashion ;  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cooks  or  cookery. 

Cti'liuAry.  a.  [Lat.  culinarins,  from  culina,  a  kitchen.] 
Relating  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery;  used 
in  kitchens;  as,  culinary  utensils. 


CULT 


Cnil.  V.  a.  [Fr.  curVir;  Lat.  coUigo^emy  and  Ugo,  toi 
gather  ]  To  pick  out;  to  separate  one  or  more  things 
from  others;  to  select  from  iiiuiiy. 

Like  ihe  bee,  culling  from  cv’ry  flow’r.’*— 

Cill'leii,  ill  AVuJ  lorA*,  a  post-office  of  Herkimer  co. 
I’lirilMidor,  n.  Same  as  Colanuek,  q.  v. 

Cull  er,  w.  One  who  culls,  or  wlio  picks  or  chooses 
troll)  many. 

C'lal  lot*  n.  Broken  and  waste  gla-ss,  used  iu  the  manu* 
facliue  of  new  glass. 

C'lillibal  ity,  «.  Same  as  OuLLiBiUTt,  q.  v. 

A'lil  Hole,  a.  Same  as  Gullible,  q.  r. 

I'lll  n.  Ridiiso  ;  dross ;  debris. 

Cui  li«>n,  n.  [0.  Fr.  coMiWon.]  A  mean  wretch; 

a  lubberly  coward:  a  poltroon;  a  cully. 

Such  a  obe  as  leaver  a  gcDlleman, 

Aud  mu&es  a  gud  of  sucu  a  cuilivn."— Shake. 

(Bot.)  A  bulbous  root. 

Cliriit4,  u.  [Fr.  coufu'.J  A  strong  broth  for  invalids; 
a  savory  jelly. 

(Arc  i.)  A  channel,  gr<K>ve,  or  gutter. 

Cnllo'iloii,  or  l>riiiikiiiOA  Hio  .Hoor,  a  desolate 
level  tabk^laiid  in  S‘  Olland,  3  m.  E.  of  Inverness,  on 
which  the  duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  dt^cisivo  victory 
over  the  Highlanders,  in  their  attempt  to  replace  the! 
Stuart  dynasty  on  the  throne  in  1746. 

Onllo'flon.  in  Georgia,,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  abt 
32  m.  \V.  of  ^laoon  ;  pop.  1,609. 

Cullman,  in  Alahnma,  a  county,  organized  1877.  Pop, 

( -l.  8,000.  Proil.f  fruits,  grapi'S,  and  grain. 

Clllloi.  n.  li -lase,  or  i-viisjted  timber. 

Cul  ly,  «.  [0.  fr.  coHiilon.]  The  companion  or  bully 
of  a  courtes.ui ;  a  per.s«m  who  is  meanly  tleceived,  dupe«i. 
tricked,  or  impo'.ed  on,  as  by  a  sharper,  jilt,  or  strum¬ 
pet;  one  who  is  banibuozled. 

”  Yet  the  rich  cuUies  may  their  boasttag  spare.”  —  Dryderu 
— r.  a.  Todeceivc;  to  trick,  cheat,  or  impose  on  ;  to  jilt. 

A  trick  to  cully  fools.”  —  Pom/ret. 

Cully.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  J^6. 

i'ul'lyif^iu.  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  cully. 

CtlHli,  n.  [Lat.cn/mMs;  allied  to  cn/mrn,  the  top.  sum¬ 
mit;  co/nmcM,  a  pillar,  a  c*»lumn.]  {Min)  A  slaty  kind 
of  anthracite,  occurring  in  Wales.  The  strata  in  which 
it  is  fomitl  are  often  called  the  edm  mt^asuns. 

{Boi.)  The  stem  of  gritsses,  which  is  hollow,  and  has 
a  peculiar  orguniz,iiion. 

Clil'niOii*  u.  [Lat.j  Top;  summit:  culmination. 

Clll  iiicrville,  in  Ptnnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO. 

Ctiliiiif oroil^.  o.  [Lit.  cidmuft,  and  /ero,  to  bear.] 

( iiof.)  Be-iriiig  culms  or  stalks. 

Curiiiiaia:it.  a.  Culminating. 

CuS'iiiiiiale,  e.  n.  [From  L.  I^it.  cnlmino^culminatom. 
Irom  L  it.  cuhnen,  t«»p,  summit.)  To  reach  the  top  or 
summit ;  to  b  •  vertical ;  to  come  to,  or  be  in,  the  merid¬ 
ian;  to  be  ill  the  highest  point  of  altitude,  ns  a  planet. 

**  AU  Aun«hine :  as  when  his  beams  nt  noon 
Cubntao^e  from  th'  equalur.”  — MUton. 

— To  attain  to  the  higlicst  pitch  or  point  of  rank,  power. 

or  accomplishment. 

—  I.  (.Trowing  upward. 

Ciiliiiiiiu'Cioik,  n.  Act  of  culminating;  the  transit 
of  a  heavenly  t»ody  over  the  meridian  or  highest  laiint 
of  altitude  for  tlie  day.  —  Top;  crown;  highest  point  of 
honor;  power;  reputation,  Ac. 

Cllliiai',  a  village  of  Peru.  Canta  district,  in  the  Andes, 
lO.(K))  feet  HlK*ve  the  sea. 

Ciil|>abirity«  h.  Suite  of  being  culpable;  culpable¬ 
ness  ;  blamabieiiess. 

Clil  publo,  n.  (  L.  Lat.  culpabilio,  from  culpa,  a  fault ; 
Fr.  co«pa5/<r.j  Blamablc  :  deserving  blame  or  censure; 
blameworthy  ;  censurable ;  faulty ;  wrong  ;  crioiiiiHl ; 
immoral :  sinful ;  as,  a  cu>puble  act. 

CnI  pablonesJi,  n.  State  of  being  culpable;  guilt: 
wrong-doing. 

C'ul'pnbl3'«  adv.  In  a  culpable  or  blamable  manner. 
Clllpijier*  in  rirgmia,  a  N.F..  central  co. ;  area,  about 
673  eq.  ni.  The  8.  l*«rder  is  washed  by  the  Rapidan, 
as  is  the  N.K.  by  the  N.  branch  of  the  RappaliKi)ncK.k 
The  Hazel  River  traverses  its  N.  part,  i^ur/ave,  diversi¬ 
fied;  Sf/il.  fertile.  Cup.  Fairfax  (or  Culpeper  Court¬ 
house).  P<rp.  12,227. 

Culpeper  Coiirt-Hoii»»e,  in  Tlrpinta,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage.  cap.  of  Culpeper  co. 

Cul  prit*  n.  [Lat.  r.ulpcr,  reatus — culpa,  h  fault,  and 
reutas,  the  state  of  impeachment,  from  reus,  a  party  ac¬ 
cused.]  The  condition  of  one  charged  with  an  offence; 
a  person  arraigned  in  court  for  a  crime. 

••  An  author  is  in  tbe  conaition  of  a  culprit;  the  public  are  his 
judges.”  —  Prior. 

— .\nv  person  convicted  of  a  crime ;  a  criminal. 

Culp’s  Hill.  (Battle  OP.)  See  Gettysburg. 

Cult,  n.  [Fr.  rn/fe.]  Homage:  worship;  veneration. — 
A  systf'm  of  rites  established  for  religious  worship. 
Cliltoll,  (A*t4/r/»,)  n.  Oyster-spawn. 

Ciil'tor,  n.  S  ime  as  Coulter,  q.  r. 

CiiltIroH'trnl.  a.  {Zoill.)  Coulter-shaped,  as  the  bill 
of  the  stork.  Ac. 

Cul'tivablo,  Ciirtlvntable,  <i.  Susceptible  of  til¬ 
lage  or  cultivation  ;  as,  a  cuUivable.  soil. 

Cul'tlvato.  r.  a.  (L.  Lat.  cultivato,  mltiratum;  Fr 
cultiver,  from  Lat.  cuM,  ctdtum,  to  till.]  To  till ;  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  for  crops;  to  manure,  plough,  dress,  sow, 
and  reap;  to  lal»or  on,  manage,  aud  improve  in  hus- 
ban<lry  ;  as,  to  cultiraU  a  farm. 

_ To  improve  by  care,  labor,  instruction,  or  study;  to 

refine  and  improve  by  correction  of  faults,  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  powers,  faculties,  or  goo<l  qualities;  to  study; 
to  labor  earnestly  for  the  improvement  of  anything;  to 
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Strive  or  endeavor  to  make  better;  as,  to  cuHivate  the 
uiiud. 

"  To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage, 

With  wisdom,  discipline,  aud  liberal  arts.” —Addison. 

— To  foster ;  to  cherish  ;  to  study  exceptionally  ;  to  devote 
one's  S|iecial  uttention  and  application  to;  as,  to  cu//i- 
vate  an  art  or  sciem  e,  to  caltiratr  a  friendship. 

— To  develop,  raise,  or  produce  by  tillage  and  husbandry; 
a.s,  to  cultivate  a  crop. 

CiiUi% li'liou,  M.  {Agric.)  The  art  of  preparing  the 
soil  lor  those  particular  crops  which  it  is  required  to 
bear.  The  ordinary  agricultural  implements  iiseil  for 
this  pnrjMi.se  are  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  hoe.  In 
some  nioditieil  form,  these  iiistrnnieiits  hai’e  been  in  use 
amongall  nations,  at  all  times.  The  soil,  by  their  means, 
is  stirred  and  exposed  to  the  m'tion  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  loosened,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  may  make  their 
way  more  easily  through  it.  Other  obje<  ts  are  also 
effected  by  complete  inversion  and  careful  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  surfacA‘-plants  are  luiiicd  and  allowed 
to  dticay ;  water  in  excess  passes  through  it  in  wet 
weather:  aiid  in  dry  seasons  more  moisture  is  retained. 
In  dry  climates  the  soil  requires  to  be  well  ploughed 
and  rolled,  but  iu  wet  climates  these  operations  must 
be  restricted. 

Ciirtivator,  n.  One  who  cultivates,  ameliorates,  or 
improves. 

— A  person  ivho  cherishes,  fosters,  or  promotes  ;  ns,  a  cu^ 
tivator  of  geology. 

Clil'tlvator,  n.  An  implement  of  the  horse- 

hoe  kind,  chiefly  usetl  in  working  tallows.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  of  iron,  into  \vhi<’h  a  number  of  coulters,  or 
are  introduced;  which,  W’hen  the  instrument  is 
drawn  along  lands  already  jdoiighed.  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil. 
Fee  Ganu. 

Ciirtrato,  Cnl'trttted*  a.  [Lat.  cultratu.*,  from  cuU 
ter,  a  ploughshare.]  {Bot.  and  Zool.)  Shaped  like  a 
coulter  or  pruiiing-knife :  ciiltirostral. 

C'urtriroriu*  a.  Edged  or  sharpened  after  the  manner 
of  a  jiruning-knife. 

<'nltriv'orous,  a.  Swallowing,  or  pretending  to  swal¬ 
low,  knives. 

Ciilt'iiral,  a.  Pertaining  to  culture;  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  foster  culture. 

Cult'uro*  n.  [Lat.  cultura,  from  colo,  cultus.]  Act  of 
tilling  or  preparing  the  earth  for  crops:  cultivation; 
the  application  of  labor  or  other  means  to  iiii|»rove, 
ameliorate,  refine,  enlarge,  Increase,  strengthen,  ad¬ 
vance,  or  correct ;  as,  the  culture  of  the  social  amenities 
of  life. 

*•  The  c-arlh  requiring  little  or  no  care  or  culture.’’^  Woodward. 
— State  or  condition  of  being  cultivated  ;  mental  or  jihysi- 
cal  amelioration,  enlightenment,  advancement,  or  refine¬ 
ment  ;  civilization;  as,  a  jnTson  ot  high  mental  culture. 
“One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by  cuhure.”—  TaiUr. 
— V.  a.  To  cultivate. 

l’ull'urole!«*s*  a.  IVithout  culture;  deprive<i  of,  or 
rejecting  culture 

Ciilt'iiriMt.  n.  One  who  cultivates  or  cultures. 

I'lil  ver,  «.  [A.  S.  cul/ra,  culefra ;  corrupted  from  Lat. 
columba,  a  pigeon.]  A  wood-pigeon. 

(Mil.)  All  ancient  piece  of  onlnance.  See  Culverin. 
Ciirver-lioiise,  n.  A  pigeon-house;  acolumbary;a 
dove-cote. 

Cul  verin*  n.  [Fr.  coulei'rine,  from  Lat.  co/Mftrinits.] 
A  juece  of  ordnance,  iiseil  iu  the  ICth  and  ITtli  cent.,  of 
great  length,  and  formed  to  throw  a  ball  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance.  It  w'as  5^  inches  in  tlie  l«»re.  and  threw  a 
ball  abiuit  18  lbs.  in  weight.  The  bore  of  the  demi-etd- 
v^rin  was  4  in.,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball  about  9  lbs. 
I'ul  verkey,  n.  The  Columbine  flower. 

I  enuM  see  a  girl  cropping  culverkeye  and  cowslips,  to  make 
garland*."  —  Walton. 

Culver’s  Station,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe  CO. 

C'nl'vert,  n.  [Fr.  convert ;  0.  Fr.  advert,  covertMl.  from 
Lat.  cooperio,  eoopertum — con.  and  opevio.  to  cover.) 
{Euqiueering.)  An  arched  channel  of  masonry,  built  be¬ 
neath  the  bed  of  a  C4uml,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
water  from  under  the  same;  in  this  sense,  it  may  be 
eitlier  a  siphon  or  a  surface  drain.  It  is  applit*<l  in  the 
sense  of  an  archt*d  tlrain  in  engineering  works  upon 
railways,  or  analogous  structures. 

Ciil  vortoil.  n.  {Carp.)  S^inie  as  Dovetail,  q.  v. 
i'iirvertaile<l,a.  Dovetailed  in  the  joints. 

C'liinsr.  or  Cuma,  (kuma.)  (Anc.  G<ttg.)  The  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Italy,  situated  on  the  Campanian  shore, 
a  little  N.of  Baiae,  and  said  to  liave  been  founded  b.  c. 
1050.  From  about  B.  c.  700  to  if  c.  450.  it  enjoyed  the 
higlie.et  prosperity.  It  resisted  an  invasion  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans,  B.  0.  .\ristodenius  obtaine<i  the  supremacy 

B.  c.  ’505,  and  was  expeiicd  by  tlie  nobies  after  he  had 
exercised  it  almtit  20  years,  tarqtiinius  Superiuis,  the 
exiled  kins  of  Rome,  simpht  refuge  at  B.  c.  496.  Iliero 
I  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  came  to  tlie  aid  of  the  Cumieaiis, 
and  defeated  theCartliadniaii  and  Tyrrhenian  fl.  et.B  c. 
4-4.  Tlie  Samnites  captured  r..  42n  b.  c..  put  tlie  male 
inhabitants  to  death,  and  estalilislie.!  a  colony.  It  was 
admitted  to  the  Roman  francliise,  B.  c.  SSk.  Sylla  re¬ 
tired  to  the  neighborliood  of  f’.  after  his  abdication,  B.  c. 
79.  Narses  captured  the  town  after  a  long  siege  in  553. 
It  was  liestroved  by  an  earthquake  in  1538.  C.  was  also 
celebrated  as  the  abode  of  the  falded  Sibvl,  and  for  a 
long  time  her  supposeii  cave  was  shown  to  visitors.  In 
tlieliay  of  C,  .Menecrates,  admiral  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
defeateil  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  B.  c.  38. 

Ciiinann.  (koo-md’nd.)  a  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  same  name,  situated  near  tlie  month  of  tlie 
Gulf  of  Cariaco,  and  on  the  river  Munzanares,  1  m.  from 
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the  aoa:  Lat.  10®  27' 52" N.,  Lon.  04®  4'  47"  VT.  It  is 
the  olJost  city  fhuiuled  by  Europeans  in  S.  America. 
Diejro  Castelluii  commenced  it  in  ami  culled  it 

New  Toled(».  It  Wiujalmoat  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1856.  8,000. 

CuiiiaUciCo'u.  a  town  of  Venezuela,  dep.  Cumana ;  pop. 
abt.  3.000. 

Cuiil'bal^  in  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  a  monntain- 
pe  ik  of  the  Andes,  just  N.  of  the  equator.  Height 
15,620  feet. 

CiliU'bciit*  a.  [Old  Lat.  c«?n5o,  cumte/w  ]  Lyingdown; 
reclined;  recumbent. 

Cum'ber,  ti.  a.  [D.  A-onimfr,  distress,  difficulty,  grief; 

G  T.  A*i/.‘Uuicrn,  inleiisative  or  fre«iuentativo  of  0.  Ger. 
kiinij  in^  to  mourn,  complain  :  /l  Um/ue/*,  trouble,  vc.xation. 
Barrow;  Swed.  bfkymra^  to  tioulde;  L.  Sax.  quinien ; 
Goth.  qiiaiuoH,  to  8orr<)W ;  allied  to  Gr.  AinaroA,  wail¬ 
ing,]  To  encumber;  to  loswl  or  crowd;  to  tunburrass;  to 
entangle;  to  obstruct;  to  busy;  to  distract,  as  with  cares,  i 
••  The  multiplying  variety  of  argumenUs  ...  is  not  only  lost  la¬ 
bour,  but  cumbers  the  memory  to  no  purpose.”  —  Locke. 

Ciim'berland,  Wiu.um,  Duke  of,  the  second  son  of 
George  II  .  king  of  Englaml,  B.  1721.  He, in  1745,  com¬ 
manded  the  Hriti.sh  at  the  battle  of  Kontenoy,  wliere 
they  were  defeated  by  the  French.  In  the  next  year,  at 
Culloden,  he  defeated  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

D  1766. 

Cum  berland.  a  N.IV.  co.  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Solway  Friih  atul  the  river  Liddel,  which  separates 
it  from  Scotland  for  30  m.;  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea;  S.  by 
We-stnn>re!and  and  Liiicashiro;  and  E.  by  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Dnrliam.  Arra^  1,.623  .s»p  m.  The  Mu  face 
is  mountainous;  Skiddaw  attains  an  elevation  of  abont 
3,050  feet.  It  is  watered  by  the  Eden,  Eamont,  Der-l 
went.  Cocker,  Caldew,  Elk,  Lidd<-t,  and  Irthing;  it  liasj 
numerous  lake.s.  among  which  are  Bassenthuaite.  Bor-I 
rowJtle,  Buttermere.  Derwoitwatcr,  an  I  Ull.-*water.  Aj 
large  porti«m  of  this  county  is  devotecl  to  grazing  pur¬ 
poses,  Tiie  mineral  prodnct.s  are  slate,  lime.stono,  ct>al, 
and  lead ;  its  nio-'t  important  and  valuable  item,  however, 
is  plu  nhagn.  the  finest  being  procured  from  Borrowdale, 
q.  V.  Manu/.  Ginghams,  calicoes,  corduroys,  sail-cloth, 
carpets,  paper,  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Carli-le.  Whitehaven, 
Penrith,  Cockermouih,  Keswick,  and  Morkiiigton 
2*op.  220,74.6. 

Cumberland,  a  peninsula  of  British  N.  America,  hav¬ 
ing  Davis's  Strait  on  the  N.E.,  and  Northumberland  In¬ 
let  on  the  S.W. 

Ciimborluud,  in  I/Zinou,  an  E.SE.  co.;  area,  about 
3b)  sq.  ni.  It  is  draineil  by  the  Embarras  River,  an 
afflu  lit  of  the  Wabash.  The  snrfjice  is  mostly  prairie 
and  timber  lands.  Soil  generally  fertile.  Can.  Greenup. 
Pop.  12,223, 

— A  po.st-twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  — now  called  Brownstone. 

Cliiuberlaii<l«  in  /«./..  a  p.-v.  of  Marion  co  ;  pi>p.  276. 

Ctllliberlaiid.  in  AVahn  Ay,  a  S.  co. :  areu,  about  376 
sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Cap.  Burksville.  Pop.  7,690. 

— A  village  in  the  above  co. 

—  A  post-olfi  ‘o  (»f  Wayne  co. 

Cumberland,  in  Mtine,  a  S.W.  co. :  area,  about  990 
Nq.  m.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.E  by  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  River,  and  lUi  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  !SoU, 
fertile.  Cap.  Portland.  Pop.  82,021. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  the  above  county;  pop. 
1,626. 

Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  a  town,  cap.  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  on  the  Potomac  River.  It  has  a  large  trade,  and,  | 
next  to  Baltimore,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  A 
few  m.  W.  of  the  town,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  commences  the  district  kimwn  as  the  Cumber¬ 
land  coal  region,  which  extends  W.  ol  the  Ohio  River. 
Pop.  8,656. 

Cumberland*  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  S.S.W.  co.;  area,  about 
480  sq.  m.  Delaware  Bay  washes  its  S.W.  border,  and 
it  is  drained  by  the  Maurice  River  and  the  Cohansey 
and  Tuckahoe  creeks.  The  surface  is  level:  the  soil, 
E.  of  the  Cohansey,  is  liglit  and  sandy;  W.  of  tlie  creek 
it  is  composed  of  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Cop.  Bridgeton. 
Pop.  34,665. 

Climbprlaiid*  in  *V.  Carolina,  a  S.  central  co.;  area, 
alunit  950  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  Cape  Fear  River, 
and  two  of  its  tributaries,  Little  River  and  Rockfish 
Creek.  The  surfjtce  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Cap.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  17,03.6. 

Cuml>prlHn<l«  in'Nova  Scotia,  a  N.W.  co.  Cap.  Am¬ 
herst.  Pp.  2:1,618. 

Ctimliorlaiid*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey  co., 
about  80  m.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  319. 

— A  village  of  Licking  co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Cliniberlmul,  in  4*enn<yh'anCa,  a  S  S.E.  co. ;  area, 
about  646  s(p  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  ainl  is  also  drained  by  the  Conedogwinit  and  Yel¬ 
low  Breeches  creeks.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  forward  state,  dip.  Carlisle. 
Pyp.  43,912. 

— A  townsiiipof  Adams  co. ;  pop.  1,455. 

— A  village  of  Bedford  county  ;  about  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Harrisburg. 

—A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,768. 

Cumberl«\u<l,  in  Rhode.  Island,  a  township  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co. ;  pop.  3,^82. 

Ciiinbprlau(l«  in  Tennessee^  an  E.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  700  sq.m.  It  is  traversed  by  Gland’s  River,  and 
Daddy's  Creek.  Surface,  mountiiinous.  Cap.  Cross- 
ville.  Pop.  3,461. 

CliinberlaiKl*  in  T7rpm»a,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  310| 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  .Appomattox  | 
River.  an<i  partly  on  tne  N.  by  the  James  River.  Nur- 
face,  diversified:  good.  Cap.  Cumberland  Court- 

House.  Pop.  8,142.  I 


Ciim'borlaiicl  Basin*  is  the  N.E.  portion  of  Chig-; 
necto  Biy,  whiith  c«immuuicates  on  the  S.E.  with  the 
Bay  of  Fiiii'ly.  It  in  celebrated  for  its  fisheries. 

CiimborluiiH  Ituy*  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  ot 
Juan  Fernairlez,  ufi  the  coiist  ol  Chili.  Lat.  33®  37'  S. ; 
Lon.  78®  5  i’  W. 

C'liiiiborlaiul  Kay*  in  Xew  rork,  a  portion  of  Liike 
Champlain,  exteiKhng  into  Clinton  co. 

Cuiuberlaud  Outre,  in  Maine.,  a  post- village  of 
Cuniherland  co..  abt.  56  m.  N  W.  ot  Augusta. 

Cum  ;>erlaii<l  Cily,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
Clinton  co. 

C'uniberlHiKl  City,  iu  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of 
Stewart  co. 

Cumberland  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Cumbei  land  CO.,  ubt.  50  in.  W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond 

Cumberland  Ford,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
Knox  CO. 

CiiBiiberland  Furnace,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office 
of  Dickson  (•". 

Cumberland  Oap,  a  narrow  pass,  sc'parating  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tenneasee,  and  imjiuriant  as  commanding 
tliose  States,  and  n.s  being  tlio  line  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Richmond  and  N.  Alabama,  ami  the  towns  «ui  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  seized  by  the  Cuiiledcrates  early  in  ! 
the  civil  war.  Being  evacuated  by  tliem  In  Juno,  1862. 
it  w.cs  occupied  by  the  Nationals,  who  were  compelled  toj 
ahan  lon  it  in  September.  On  Sept.  9,  »d'  the  lollowiiig 
ye  ir,  it  was  recaptured  by  Gen.  Burnside. 

C'limberlaiid  Clap,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of 
riailtorne  co. 

Cumberland  Hill,  in  Rhode.  Island,  a  i)ost  villagc 
of  Providence  co..  alit.  12  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

Ciiiiiberland  lloti’^e*  in  British  N.  America,  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  lluds«n)‘s  Bay  Co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pine 
Island  L  ike,  in  L  it.  54®  N..  Lon.  102®  W  W, 

Ciiiiiberlaml  Iron  Works*  in  Tennessee.,  a  post- 
village  of  Stewart  co.,  abt.  55  in.  W.N.W.  of  Nashville. 

Ciiiiiberlaud  Islaii<l,  on  the  E.  co.ist  of  Georgia, 
oil  Camden  co.  It  is  20  m.  long,  by  1  to  5  m.  wide. 

Cumberland  .>lountaiiis,  a  range  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  group,  extending  along  the  S.W.  border  of  \  ir- 
ginia  and  the  S.E.  of  Kentucky;  and  passing  across  the 
State  of  Tenne.ssee  into  tlie  N.E.  part  of  Alabama.  The 
range  has  a  total  length  ofuht.  50  m..  rarely  exceeding 
2,000  feet  ill  height.  It  is  essentially  composed  of  thej 
same  groups  of  stratified  rocks  as  thoseof  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Cum  berland  Fresbyte'rians.  See  Presbyteri- 

AMSM. 

Ciimborlaiid  River,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  It  rises  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  Kentucky;  flows  W..  tlien  S.W.  into  Ten¬ 
nessee,  then  W.,  and  tlien  N.W.  into  Kentucky  again, 
where  it  .joins  the  Ohio  River.  Length,  over  6o0  m. 

Ciimberlaud  Cnivorsity,  See  Lebanjx,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Cumberland  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  1,357. 

Clim'beri^oine*  a.  Troublesome;  burdensome;  em¬ 
barrassing;  vexatious;  as,  a  cumbersome,  duty. —  Un¬ 
wieldy;  intractable;  unmanageable;  iis,  a.  cumbersome 
load. 

**  Clugg'd  with  his  cloches,  and  cumber'd  with  bis  yc^rs."  Dryden. 

Cum'bersomely,  adv.  In  an  encumbering  manner. 

Ciiiii’ber.<4Uiiieiie!4<4,  n.  Quality  of  being  cumber¬ 
some  or  encumbering. 

Cum  ber-world,  n.  That  which  encumbers  the 
w'urld.  (R.) 

Ciiinbola*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  mining  village  in 
Schuylkill  co. 

CuiH’braiice*  n.  An  encumbrance;  burden;  hiu- 
durance  ;  impediment. 

“  Riches,  . .  .  Che  wise  man’s  eumbrance."  —  MiUon. 

1  Climbre*  (Fa*)  a  principal  pass  of  the  Andes,  between 

I  Sjintiiigo,  in  Chili,  and  Mendoza. 

Cum  brian,  n.  A  native  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
EngUml,  Irom  Cumbria,  the  ancient  name  of  that 
country. 

— (/.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Cumberland,  Eng. ;  as,  the 
Cumbrian  burr. 

Cum  briaii  .llountalii)^,  a  great  knot  of  moun¬ 
tains,  abt.  50  m.  in  length  and  breailth.  in  the  N.W.  of 
England,  occupying  parts  of  Cumberland,  We.stmore- 
land,  and  Lancashire.  This  tract  is  uiisurpas.sed  in  the 
British  Isles  for  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  tourists.  Its  highest  summits  are  Fell 
Pike.  3,166  feet;  and  Snaefell,  3,1(K)  feet. 

Ciini'broiis*  u.  Burdensome;  unwieldy;  impeding; 
clogging;  obstructive. 

"  He  sunk  beneath  the  cum5rou«  weight.'*  —  Swift. 

— Oppressive;  vexatious;  confused ;  jumbled. 

“  The  cMm6rou*  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire.”  —  Milton. 

Ciini'br<iu.sly«  adv.  In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

Ciiiii'broii$me^9,  n.  State  of  being  cumbrous  or 
oppressive. 

Cum'frey,  n.  See  Comfret. 

Cuin'in*  n.  See  Cuminum 

Ciim'in^*  in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  co.,  area.  abt.  400  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Elkhorn  River,  and  the  Plum  and 
Pebble  creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  prairie  and 
timber  lands,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Cap.  We.st  Point, 
/hp.  2,946. 

Clim'lng’  City*  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Wash- 
inston  co.,  about  3l)  m.  N.N.W.  of  Omaha  City;  pop. 
543. 

Climln'lc  Vol<l*  n.  {Chem  )  An  organic  acid,  formed 
when  oil  of  cumin  is  added  to  fused  hydrate  of  pota.sh. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates.  Form.  HO-CxIIii^a* 


Cii'tnlnum*  Cum'in.  [Lat.  cuminum ;  Ar.  gamoun 
Fr.  cumin. \  {Bot.) 

A  genus  ut  plants, 
order  Apiacere. 

The  only  species, 

C.  vyininum.  is  a 
dwart,  fennel- 
liHtking  plant, 
cultivated  in  the 
S.  of  Kuntpc  and 
Asia  Minor  fi»r  its 
fruits  or  seeds, 
which  are  hot  and 
aromatic,  like 
tlnHse  of  the  cara¬ 
way  and  anise. 

Tlie  essential  oil 
of  Cumin  s<*ed  is  a 
mixture  of  h  hy¬ 
drocarbon  termed 
cytv.l  (C 20.  Ill,), 
aTid  of  nil  ox.vliy- 
(Irocarlioii  called 
cumiitol  or  hy~ 
driile  of  rtimyl 
(C20II11O2  +  II  )• 

('  II  III  III  i  :■  S', 

John,  a  Scoitisli  /’ll;.  740.  —  ccmin,  (C.  cymtni/m.) 
divine  and  popu-  o,  tbe  flower;  6,  the  fruit  or  seed. 
l;ir  preacher  of 

the  Scotch  Chtirch  in  Crown  Court.  Covent  Garden.  Lon. 
don  ;  B.  in  Aln-rdeensliire.  ISU),  lie  is  author  of  tininer- 
ons  works  chiefly  directed  against  the  Koinaii  Catholic 
Chnicli.  The  principal  are  his  Jpocii/yplic  tchtf, 
Lfclures  on  the  J'urubles,  and  Voicn  of  the  Aiffhl. 

Ciiin'csiiliK.  (Georgia,  a  township  and  village,  rap.  of 
Korsyth  co.,  on  Vickery's  Creek:  p"/..  1,434. 

('ll  III  III  ills,  or  Doublk  Wells,  in  Grorgiu,  a  iiost-village 
of  W.irren  co.,  aliout  .hT  iii.  W.  of  Aiignslii. 

('iiiiiiiliiiSrs.  in  Ihnmylrania,  atowiisliip  of  Lycoming 
co. ;  pop.  277. 

('iiminiii^'*si  Mill,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Jack- 
son  CO. ;  P'p.  afll. 

('iiiiiiiiiii;i;'*i  Point,  in  .<!.  Cardtina.  the  N.  extremity 
of  Morris  Island,  at  tlie  entrance  of  Charleston  liarhor, 
iilKint  1  m.  S.S  E.  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Ciiiii'iiiin^sville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Ita- 

Wiiniba  CO. 

C’liiii'iiiiiitftoii.  in  Mas.sachusetls.  a  post-village  and 
townsliip  oi  Hiimpshire  co.  ;pop.  1,037. 

<'limmiii;;‘tOil*  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Macoupin  co. 

C'iiiiimiii;;’ton  'West  Village*  in  Massachusttts,n, 
I)()8t-village  of  Hampshire  co. 

Ciini'mln'9  Cre<‘k.  in  Texas,  enters  the  Colorado 
Rivpr  from  the  N.  near  Columbus. 

riiinmiii's  <'reek*  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Ellis  co. 

Cum  iniiisville*  in  Ohio,  a  po.st-village  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  CO. 

Cuin  'iiiini^vnie*  in  Upper  Canada,  a  village  of  Hal  ton 
CO.;  p'p.  about  300. 

Cnm'ru*  ofCymrit,  in  /VM«sy?rania,  a  post-township  of 
Berks  co. ;  pop.  2,573. 

Ciiiii'nliau  *  n.  (fWm.)  A  benefaction ;  a  gift  of  money  ; 
a  bonus.  (Used  in  China.) 

— r. a.  To  make  a  money  present  to;  as,  to  cMm.s/iau>  a 
ship's  purser. 

Cu'iiui-oir'ro-stra'f us*  n.  (3fete.or.)  The  rain-cloud, 
or  nimbus  seen  round  the  sun  !»efore  rain. 

Cii'mulate*  r.  a.  [Lit.  cumulo,  cumidatus,  from  cumw 
lus,  a  heap.]  To  form  a  heap:  to  heap  together. 

**  Mighty  shoals  of  shells,  bedded  and  cumiilated."—  Woodward. 

Ciiiuula'tioii*  n.  Same  as  Accumulation,  q.r. 

Cii'miilatist*  n.  One  who  accumulates,  heaps,  or  col¬ 
lects  together. 

Cu'iiiulati  VO.  a.  Composed  of  parts  in  a  heap;  form¬ 
ing  a  mass.  —  That  augments  by  addition  ;  that  is  added 
to  something  else. 

4'u'mulo*iO*  a.  I'ossessing  heaps ;  composed  of  heaps. 

Cu'iiiulo-stra'lus*  n.  {Metetrr.)  See  Cloud. 

C'u'iuulu*<*  n.  {Meteor.)  Sec  CLOUD. 

<'uii*t*.  a.  (iVa«/.)  See  Con. 

Fuiiab'iila*  n.pl.  [Lat., cradles;  Fr. cim/iWcs.]  (Bihliol.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  copies  now  existing  of  the  first 
printed  books,  or  to  such  us  were  printed  in  the  16th 
century.  —  Worcester. 

Cuiiaic'a*  a  town  of  Assyria,  w’here  Cyrus  the  younger 
was  (bTeab'd  by  his  bnUher  Artaxerxes.  b.  c.  401. 

C'uiicla'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  cwnciatio.]  Delay ;  procrastina¬ 
tion  ;  dilatoriness. 

**  Celerity  should  always  be  contempered  with  canctafi’on." 

Browne. 

Cunofa'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  dallies,  delays,  or  pro¬ 
crastinates  ;  an  idler  ;  a  sluggard. 

“  Being  unwilling  to  discourage  such  cxinctator$."’^Eammond, 

Cund*  r,  a.  To  give  notice  to.  (o.  and  R.) 

'*  A  balker  .  . .  who  rundeth  the  roaster  of  each  boat.”— Careie. 

Cuudinamar'oa*  in  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  a  cen¬ 
tral  dep.  containing  the  cap.  of  the  republic,  Bogota; 
pop.  600.000. 

Cu'iieal*  a.  [Lat.  enneus,  a  wedge.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  wedge  ;  relating  to  a  wedge. 

Cu'neate*  Cu'iioated*  Cuueat'io*  a.  (Zovl.  and 
Bot.)  .Applied  to  an  animal,  or  part,  or  leaf,  Ac.,  when 
their  longitudinal  diameter  exceeds  the  transverse, 
and  narrows  gradually  downwards. 

Cuneiform*  i'u'iilform*  (ku-ne'e-form.)  n.  [Lat. 
cuneus.  a  wedge,  nnd  forma,  form  :  Ger.  keilformig.^  The 
name  given  to  the  inscriptions  found  on  bid  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  monuments,  from  the  charac¬ 
ters  being  formed  like  a  wedge.  This  species  of  writing. 
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ns  it  is  the  simp^ost,  so  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  wliich  ■ 
we  have  any  knowledge.  It  is  socalled  from  the  letters! 
being  composed  ul  parts  resembling  a  wedge,  a  nail,  or  an  ' 
arrow-head.  It  i.s  lonnd  carve<l  in  rocks  an«l  scnlptnres,  ’ 
or  stamped  on  bricks  ami  tiles;  and  is  met  witli  on  the  I 
ancient  monuments  of  PersepoUs.  and  other  cities  of  the 
Persian  empire,  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 


Fig.  741. 

CUNEIFORM  CHARACTERS  ON  AN  ASSYRIAN  BRICK. 


and  even  in  Egypt.  It  appears  tohjive  been  first  employed 
in  Assyria  and  Me<ha,  and  to  have  subsequently  spread 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian  empire.  There 
are  three  distinct  alphabets  or  kinds  of  C  writing,  and 
wliich  are  nio.sfly  found  together  in  parallel  columns, 
being  translations  of  ejich  other.  The  most  ancient  of 
these  is  the  A^isyrian.,  which  cofisi.xts  of  about  400 
dilTerent  characters,  and  is  the  one  whi>  li  has  given  mo.st 
trouble  to  philol>»gists,  and  in  which  least  progress  has 
been  made.  The  second  of  these  i.s  called  the  Mf.duw. 
which  is  a  morlification  of  the  first,  and  Consists  of  about 
IOj  ch  irarters.  Tiie  most  recent  is  the  Pfraian.  which 
consists  of  only  to  41  letters.  It  is  iniicli  more  re¬ 
fined  than  the  others,  and  the  forms  are  much  less  com¬ 
plicated.  The  letters  Ijere  are  all  very  distinctly  formed, 
none  being  at  all  doubtful,  and  the  words  are  separated 
from  eiich  other  by  an  oblique  .stroke.  This  language  is 
believed  to  he  the  original  of  the  modern  Pei*sian,and 
to  he  nearly  allied  to  tlie  :^anskrit.  There  is  every  re.ason 
to  believe  that  tlieemploymeut  of  the  C.  character  origi¬ 
nated  in  Assyria,  while  the  system  of  writing  to  which 
it  was  adapted  w is  b<)rr<)Wed  from  Egypt.  .Much  pro¬ 
gress  has  already  been  uuuie  in  deciphering  these  an¬ 
cient  ri*cord8.  from  wliii  h  we  may  expect  much  light  to 
be  thrown  on  tlie  early  history  of  tlie  worbl.  The  first 
accounts  of  the  C  characters  were  brought  to  Europe 
about  tho  beginning  of  the  17th  cent  ,  and  some  time 
afterwards  imperfect  copies  of  tliem  were  published 
The  first  publication  of  a  connected  inscription  wa.s  made 
by  Le  Brnyn  at  .4rnsterdam,  in  1714;  ami  subsequently 
Niebuhr  piihlishetl  copies  of  some  which  lie  had  found  at 
Persepolis  and  elsewhere,  and  which  were  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  any  th  it  had  appeared  before.  Still,  for  long 
after  this,  notlii  ig  w.ts  d«)ne  towards  tho  deciphering  of 
the  language.  Many,  iiidoed,  were  of  opinion  that  tliey 
belongel  to  no  language,  that  they  were  mere  orna¬ 
ments  carvetl  at  tho  caprice  of  the  architect,  Ac. 
Orotefend.  of  fl  mover,  was  tho  first  who  tn.ado  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  deciphering  of  these  characters,  and  bniught 
the  result  of  his  l.il)ors  bt^ore  the  Academy  of  tldttiugcn 
in  1802.  Since  th  it  titne  there  have  been  many  able 
and  jw’tive  I  iborors  in  the  field;  among  wliom  we  may 
mention  Rusk.  B  irnouf,  lijvsson,  Westergmird,  Kawlin- 
8on,  R'Miall.  Norris,  llirn  ks,  Oppert,  Ac. 

CllilPtte',  n  [Kr.j  {Fort.)  A  narrow  ditch  in  the  middle 
of  a  dry  ditch,  serving  as  adruiti,  or,  if  tilled  with  water, 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy. 

Cuii'ha^  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  120  m.  E.N.E.  of  Sao 
Paulo  ;  pop.  abt.  4,0lX). 

Cimria,  n.  [bat.,  penny-royal.]  (BotA  A  genus  of 
plant',  order  Lintiacf’fF.  The  Dittany.  C.  wan'ana,  Isa 
perennial  herb,  I  to  *2  foot  high,  growing  in  rocks  and 
in  dry  woods  from  New  York  to  Ge<irgia  and  Arkansas. 
Its  corolla  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  is  a  pale- 
red  color.  The  herb  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  used 
in  febrifugal  infusions. 

rt.  [.4.  S.  ctmnnn,  connnn  ;  Ger.  Imn^n,  to 
know;  Goth,  feunnan,  allied  to  Sansk. /.vm,  to  Hhine  ] 
Knowing;  skilful;  experiencj^l;  well  instructed;  wrought 
with  skill;  learned.  —  Artful:  crafty;  astute;  wily; 
subtle;  designing;  deceitful;  full  of  tricks  and  strata¬ 
gems.  —  Performed  with  skill  or  ingenuity  ;  ingenious  ; 
rare;  curious. 

*•  An  altar,  carv'd  with  cunning  Imagery."  —  Spenser. 

— Revealing,  exhibiting,  or  expressing  ingenious,  dexter¬ 
ous,  or  striking  qualities  or  characteristics;  as,  a  cun¬ 
ning  contrivance. 

— n.  Faculty  or  act  of  using  stratagem  to  accomplish  a 
piii'pose;  decidtfnines.s  or  deceit ;  framlulent  skill  or  dex¬ 
terity;  craft  or  craftiness;  subtlety;  artifice. 

**  Discourage  cunning  in  a  child  ;  ainning  is  the  ape  of  wisdom." 

Locke. 

Clin'nins'lliinn.  .4llan,  a  popular  Engli.sh  novidi-^t  and 
biographer,  n.  in  Dumfriesshire,  1785.  He  is  author  of  a 
Memoir  of  Bnrna;  several  lyric  Ihnns  and  Ballads;  the 
novel  of  Paul  .Jottfs ;  The.  Lives  of  British  Painters^ 
SculptorSy  and  Architects^  Ac.  D.  184‘2. 


Cnil'ning'ham,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office  of 
C'l:iri<in  CO. 

Ciiiiniii;*  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Ba.strop  co. 

l^laiKl,  in  Ohio,  near  the  W.  end 
of  bake  hi  ie,  constituting  a  part  of  Ottawa  co. 

MiUm,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  oi  .Mercer  CO. 

Store,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office 

of  Person  co. 

t'liii'iiiiigly,  In  a  cunning  manner;  craftily; 

with  artlnl  deceit. 

Ciin'iiiii^'>iiiaii,  n.  A  man  who  {irofcsses  fortuno- 
telling;  or,  to  instruct  how  to  recover  lust  or  stolen 
property. 

“  T’  attack  the  runnoi^i-man  for  plunder."  —  Hudihras. 

n.  Slyness;  deceitfuluess ;  artful¬ 
ness;  emit. 

C'iiiioiiiaVo;r,  n.  job  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  iSaxiJ'ruyales.  Diaq.  Di.‘<tiiKt  styles,  and  opposite 
leaves  with  large interpetiolar  stipules.  —  Tliey  are  trees 
or  shrill '8,  iialiveH  of  8.  America,  I  he  Cape,  the  E.  Indies, 
and  Australia.  They  are  nearly  allieil  to  the  Sarifra- 
gaceiv.  Most  of  them  have  astringent  properties.  There 
are  22  genera  ami  lOU  species. 

Clliltliiie,  {kunt'Un.)  n.  (A’uuf.)  The  space  between 
tlie  bilges  of  two  casks,  stoweil  side  by  side.  M'here  one 
cask  is  set  upon  tlie  C.  between  two  others,  they  are 
stowed  bilge  and  cuntline. 

Clip,?!.  fA.S.  cop;  Fris.  and  D.  kop ;  Ger.  kopf;  bat. 
cepu,  a  tub,  a  cask ;  \V.  cwb,  from  cw,  a  rouudness,  a 
concavity;  Kr.  eoi/pr.]  A  small  vessel  to  drink  out  of ; 
a  chalice;  a  goblet ;  ius,4i  china 
“  Life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim.  ‘—Byron. 

— The  licpior  contained  in  a  enp,  or  that  it  may  contain  ;  a 
dranglil;  a  bumper;  as,  Moseile-c«p. 

—pi-  Social  entertainment  in  drinking  ;  a  drinking-bout ; 
u  jollification  ;  as,  he  is  good-tempered  in  his  cups. 

*'  Flowing  cups  pass  swiftly  round."— ZH)v<fac«. 

— That  which  is  to  be  received  or  endured;  a  draught;  — 
hence,  by  implication,  sufferings;  afflictions;  good  re¬ 
ceived  ;  blessings  or  favors. 

“  And  taste  of  sorrow's  cup."'  —  Gascoigne. 

{Surg.)  A  glass  vessel  used  fur  drawing  bloud;  a  cup¬ 
ping-glass. 

—Anything  hollow  or  concave  like  a  cup;  as,  tho  cup 
of  the  knee,  the  cup  of  a  flower. 

*'  In  much  the  same  manner  a.s  an  acorn  in  its  cap.'’ — Woodward. 

Cup  and  ball.  {Gaine.s.)  A  chibrs  toy,  consisting  of  a 
cup  attached  to  a  wooden  or  ivory  handle,  and  a  ball  ; 
the  latter  to  be  thrown  up  ami  caught  in  the  cup.  —  Cup 
andean.  Familiiir  companions  ;  boon  associates; — the 
can  being  the  large  vessel  out  of  which  tlie  cup  is  filled, 
and  to  wliicli  it  is  a  constant  coinjianion.  —  Johnson. 

"  Swear  he's  a  most  facetioui  lunn. 

That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can.'‘— Swift. 

— V.  a.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  cups  of  liquor. 

••  With  thy  ttrapes  our  hairs  be  crown  <1 1 
Gup  us.  tin  the  world  go  round."— 

{Burg.)  To  apply  a  cupping-glass  to  jirocure  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  from  a  scarified  portion  of  the  bo<ly. 

'■  They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purg'd;  in  short,  they  cur'd.'  Pope. 

Clipa'nia.  n.  [In  honor  of  the  Italian  botanist  Cupani.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sapindaceev.  The  spe¬ 
cies  C.  sapidu  flourishes  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  is  in  some 
respects  a  valuable  and  interesting  tree.  The  distilled 
Water  of  tlie  flowers  is  used  by  the  negro  women  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  the  succulent,  slightly  acj«l  arilliis  of  the 
seed  is  eaten  for  dessert.  Tlie  fruit  containing  the  seeds 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Akee-frud. 

Cn'par-Fil>,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  Fife.«!hire,  10 
m.  W.  of  St.  Andrew'’8,  on  the  Eden.  Manuf.  Linen. 
P>p.  H.6(.K). 

Ciip'-bearer,  n.  An  officer  of  state,  formerly  attached 
to  a  luonarcirs  household,  who  attended  at  the  royal 
table  to  serve  with  wine;  one  who  attend.s  to  the  filling 
of  cups  or  glasses  at  a  revel  or  feast ;  us,  Ganymede,  the 
CHj>-beurer  of  Jupiter. 

C'upboar<i«  {l.ui/urd.)  n.  [Cup,  and  A.S.  bur.  a  bower, 
a  receptacle.]  A  receptacle  or  closet  for  holding  cups, 
crockery,  Ac. ;  a  sinall  case  or  inclosure  in  a  room,  with 
shelves,  destined  to  receive  cups,  plates,  dishes,  and  the 
like. 

Cupboard-courtship,  cnphoard-love.  Love  or  attentions 
paid  with  a  view  to  a  regale  from  the  cupboard;  us,  a 
policeman’s  cuphoard-enurtship. 

To  cry  cupboard.  To  fuel  the  pangs  of  hunger;  to  ex¬ 
press  ademaml  for  food. 

Cii'pc^l,  Cop'pel,  n.  [Lat.  cupelln,  from  cupa,  a  tub,  a 
ctisk:  {jv.kupf-llon.iK  big-bellied  drinking-vessel,  dim.  of 
krupe,  a  hole,  a  hollow;  Fr.  cnupelle.]  A  small  cup 
generally  made  of  bone  tishes,  useil  for  extracting  base 
metals  from  gold  and  silver.  The  cum)K>uml,  on  being 
heated  in  the  cupel,  loses  the  base  metals  by  their  be¬ 
coming  oxidized,  and  sinking  into  the  cupel.  See  Assay¬ 
ing. 

— V.  a.  To  refine  by  means  of  a  cupel. 

C'ii'pol-(liiHt«  n.  Powder  used  in  refining  metals. 

C'lipolla'tioii,  71.  Tlie  process  of  refining  gold,  silver, 
and  some  other  metals  in  a  cupel,  or  by  scurilication. — 
8ee  Assaying. 

Ciip'f'iil*  n.;  pi.  Cupfuls.  The  quantity  that  a  cup 
will  contain. 

Fiip'tf'all,  n.  A  description  of  gall  found  on  oak-leaves. 

in  New  Granada,  a  village  and  sen-port  on  a  hay 
(d’  the  same  name,  near  the  entrance  to  tho  Bay  of  Pa¬ 
nama.  Lat.  fi®  40'  N.,  Lon.  77®  60'  \V. 

n.  [Lat.  cw;)i</o,  from  cw/nV/ifoi,  desire.]  (Myth.) 
'Die  Roman  name  of  the  god  of  love.  Cicero  .speaks  of  j 
three  tUviuities  under  this  appellation  {De  X^at.  Deor.\ 


iii.  23) ;  but  the  one  usually  meant  when  spoken  of  with¬ 
out  any  (jiialiticaiion  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
lie  is  generally  represented  as  a  biaiiitiful  child  with 
wing^,  blind,  and  currying  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows. 
See  Ehos. 

C'lipul'ily,  n.  [Lat.  cupiditas,  from  cupidus — cupio,  to 
long  for,  tode.sire.j  An  eager  desire  or  longing  to  pos¬ 
sess  8<tnietliiiig ;  an  inonlinate  or  unlawful  desire  of 
Wealth  or  power;  hankering;  avarice;  covetousness; 
lust  of  gain. 

<’iip'*iii4»5SN«  n.  (Hot.)  See  Cladoma. 

C'u  polti,  n.  [It.;  >p.  cupula;  V\'.cou27ole,iTom  cotipe, 
a  cup  J  {Arch.)  The  Iteiiiispiierical  roof  which  covers 
a  circular  building;  a  hemispherical  vault  on  tlie  top  of 
a  building,  adorning  tlie  round  top  of  a  structure.  See 
Dome. 

— The  round  top  of  a  furnace;  —  sometimes  the  furnace 
itself. 

i'tip'per,  n.  A  scarifier;  one  who  uses  a  cupping-glass. 

Cupping,  71.  (From  tlie  ciip-liko  form  of 

the  glasses  employed.]  {Sinuj.)  Thu  application  of  cup- 
ping-gla89t*s,  Irom  M’hicli  the  air  Ims  been  I^reviou^ly  ex¬ 
pelled,  to  the  skin,  with  the  view  of  utiracting  IiUmhI  to 
the  part,  and,  if  neces-sary,  abstracting  it.  was  juac- 
tised  hy  the  ancients,  and  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  the 
present  day.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  jiart  is 
first  washeil  with  warm  water,  in  oider  to  promote  the 
flow  of  blood  to  it ; . 
and  then,  a  small 
bell-shaped  glass, 
from  which  the 
air  has  been  par¬ 
tially  expelled  by 
holding  it  for  an 
instant  over  tho 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  (fig.  742),  is 
immediately  applied  to  tlie  spot, 
and  the  usual  amount  of  atmos¬ 
pherical  pressure  on  the  part  being 
thus  diminished,  the  bkHxl  flows 
towards  it,  producing  a  distention 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  surface.  This  is  called 
dry-cuppaig,  and  is  frequently  of 
great  service  in  removing  certain 
kinds  of  pain.  Several  glasses  may 
be  used.  Freijuently  also  an  air- 
]uimp  is  used  for  attracting  blood. 

The  glass  is  readily  removed  by  in-  ^9‘  742. 

serting  the  nail  of  the  finger  be-  exhausting  the  air 
tween  the  edge  of  it  and  the  skin,  from  a  cupping- 
sous  to  admit  the  air.  When  it  is  glass. 

intended  to  abstract  blood,  the  C- 
glass  is  removed  as  8<»on  as  the  part  is  sufficiently  swol¬ 
len,  and  the  scarific  ator  applied  tu  it.  This  instrument 
contains  a  number  of  lancets  (n.sually  10  or  12),  which 
by  touching  a  spring,  are  made  to  inflict  a  corresponding 
number  of  wounds,  the  depili  of  wlilch  maybe  regulated 
by  the  operator.  linmiMliateiy  on  the  wuiinds  being 
made,  tlie  C’.-glass  is  applied,  e.xhuiisted  as  before,  and 
the  blood  allowed  to  flow  into  it  until  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  has  been  extracted.  If  the  blood  coagulates,  or 
the  glass  be  full,  it  should  be  carefully  removed,  tlie 
part  sponged  with  warm  water,  and  the  glass  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  is  preferable  to  any  «>tlier  method  of  blood¬ 
letting  in  many  kinds  of  inflaiiimatory  diseases. 

Cii|>'|>iiitf'-g;las»«  71.  See  Cupping. 

C'li'prooiiH,  a.  [Lat.,  from  cuprum,  copper.]  Coppery; 
consisting  of  or  resembling  cojiper. 

CiiproN'siiK,  72.  [From  the  island  of  Cypni.s,  where 
the  cyiiress  is  very  abundant.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants, 
oriJer  J*i7iareft.  The  AVliite  Cedar,  C.  thyoide.s,\s  a  tree, 
40fo60  feet  high,quite  common  in  the  Middle  Stales.  It 
usually  (*ccnrs  in  swamps,  which  It  densely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  occupies.  The  leaves  consist  of  short,  minute, 


Fig.  743.  —  WHITE  cedar. 

{Cupressus  thyoides.) 

evergreen  scales,  covering  the  finely  divided  branehlets, 
in  four  imbricated  rows,  and  each  one  furnished  with  a 
minute  gland  or  tubercle  on  the  back.  The  wood  is 
white,  fine-grained,  and  womlerfully  light,  soft,  and  dur¬ 
able.  Used  in  tlie  mamifactiire  of  shingles,  pails,  fences, 
Ac.  Po.sts  made  of  this  cedar  it  is  said  will  last  50  years. 

Cu'pric  Ac*id«  7i.  (Chem.)  This  acid  never  occurs  in  a 
separate  state.  When  finely  divided  copper  is  fused  with 
nitre  and  hydrateof  pobish,a('uprateofpotii.sli  is  formed, 
wliich  is  an  exceedingly  unstable  salt,  easily  decomposed 
with  pota-sh,  oxygen,  and  copfK*r. 

Cnpi*irc‘ron«,  a.  [From  Lat.  cuprum,  and  ferrt,  to 
bear.]  Containing  or  yielding  copper;  oa,  cupriferous 
ore. 

C'll'priio.  72.  (Min.)  The  red  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 
also  known  as  octohedral  copper  ore,  from  the  form  of 
its  crystals. 
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Cu'proiU,  n.  [Tiat.  cuprum,  and  Gr.  c.idng.  form  ]  (Crys- 
tail.)  A  solid  related  to  a  tetndiedron,  and  contained 
umler  twelve  eqnal  triangles. —  Wchstt-r. 
Ciiproplmn'blte,  n.  A  double  snlpiiide  of 

lead  and  copper,  found  in  Chili  in  granular  masses  of  a 
lead-gray  color,  with  a  metallic  lustre, and  a  cubic  cleiiv- 

Cup'-roso,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  poppy, 
ti.  Cnpuliferous. 

Cu'pulo,  «•  fLat.  cu/xi/^o]  (Bot.)  The  cup  or  husk  of 
tlie  acorn  and  similar  fruits,  firming  asort  of  involucre. 
C’lipiilil'^orn*,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  The  same  as  Con  ylace^.  (j.  v. 
C'lipulifl'eroiii^,  a.  [From  Lat.  cwpw/a,  and /err#-,  to 
brar.J  Possessing  a  cupule. 

Cup'-valvo,  n.  (A/acfi.)  The  cup-valve  for  a  steam- 
engine  rest'inhles  a  conical  valve,  made  to  tit  a  cover  in 
the  form  of  a  vase,  or  of  the  portion  of  a  sphere. 

Cur,  n.  [Belgic, /.orrc,  a  country-house  dog;  W.  cor^C 
cor,  a  dwarf,  and  ci,  a  <log.]  A  dog  that  snarls  or  growls, 
but  lacks  the  courage  to  hite ;  jis,  a  mangy  cwr.— A  surly, 
Siiarling,  coutemptihle  person. 

“  What  wouM  ye  have,  .ve  curs  f  ’’—Shaks. 
a  town  of  Venezuela,  about  40  m.  S.^V .  of  Caracas ; 
pop.  about  4,000. 

Cur'able,  a.  That  may  he  healed  or  cured  ;  admitting 
a  remedy  ;  as,  a  curable  disease. 

Curabii'lty,  n.  State  of  being  curable, or  susceptible 
of  cure. 

Cur'ableiiess,  n.  Curability  ;  possibility  to  be  healed. 
Curaco'a,  Cura^aS,  CuRAZOA.(Aroo-ru-Nd',)  a  group  of 
Bmalrishmds  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  near  the  N. 
shore  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  consist 
<if  CuracoH,  Uomiire,  Aniha,  and  Little  Cara(;oa.  Chief 
town,  Wilbrnistad,  on  the  island  of  C.,  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  towns  in  the  W.  Imlies;  I^at.  12®  N.,  Lon.  69® 
W.  These  islands  depeml  upon  rain  for  water.  The 
coasts,  on  the  whole,  are  ditticull  of  access,  the  principal 
bay  being  that  of  St  Anna,  on  which  Willemstad 
stainls.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  arid  and  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Among  the  exports  of  C.  may  be  noticed  maize, 
beatis,  and  other  ki nds  of  pulse ;  cattle,  salt,  ami  madder. 
C.  chiefly  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  commerce  witli  tlie 
neighboring  islands  and  ctiasts.  In  1827  it  became  a 
free  harbor.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Spain  in  1527  ; 
taken  from  that  country  by  the  Dutch  iu  1684;  con¬ 
quered  by  the  English  in  1807 ;  and  restored  to  Holland 
in  1815.  Total  20,844. 

CMracoa,(^‘#x>-ra-so'.)a  sweet  and  agreeable  liqueur,  ob- 
taineil  t»y  digesting  «»range-peel  in  sweetened  spirits,  and 
davoritig  witli  cinnamon,  and  cloves  or  mace.  It  is 
made  iu  great  perfection  by  the  Dutch  in  the  islands  of 
CurjKjao,  from  wliich  it  derives  its  name.  Tlie  spirits 
employwl  in  its  manufacture  are  usually  reduced  to 
nearly  5  >  under  proof,  and  each  gallon  contains  about 
334  D»s.  of  sugar.  C.  varies  iu  color;  the  darker  kind 
beingprodnced  by  digesting  in  it  powdered  Brazil-wood, 
an<l  mellowing  the  cedor  by  caramel  or  burnt  sugar. 
Cu'raey.  Cn'ratesliip,  «•  Offiee  or  employment  of 
a  enraf'e;  a  benefice  held  by  license  from  a  bishop. 
Cu'raray.  in  Ecu.iii<*r,  a  river  rising  in  the  Arides,  65 
m.  S.S.E  of  Quito,  and  joining  the  Napo  River  87  m.  be¬ 
low  San  Miguel 

Cu'rariiio,  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  contained  in 
rara,  the  Ourari,  Wourali,  or  Arrow  Poison  of  the  South 
American  Indians.  Bnrui.  CjoHisN. 

Cura*»'sow*  n.  (Zobl)  See  Penelopid.*. 

Cii'rato,  >1.  [Lat.  ct«r«<or.  he  who  takes  charge  of,  or  cu- 
rafiw,  careful,  anxious,  from  ewro,  to  care  for  ]  Otie  to 
whoju  the  cure  nr  care  of  souls  is  committed  ;  a  clergy¬ 
man  wlio  holds  a  curacy. 

—In  the  English  Church,  a  clergyman  hired  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  rector  or  vicar. 

Cn'ratoi^liip,  n.  See  Curacy. 

I’ur'atlve,  a.  Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases;  tend¬ 
ing  to  cure;  as.  a  curatire  remedy. 

Cura'tor,  n.  [Lat  ]  In  a  general  sense,  signifies  aper- 
Ron  wlio  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  anything.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  there  were  officers  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  to  whom  this  appellation  was 
given;  thus  we  read  of  Curatores  aquaru)ii,/rumfnti, 
viaruni,  operum  publicortim,  Tihcri.t,  &(^  :  t.  «.,  persons 
who  distributed  c(»rn,  siiperintemled  the  making  of 
roads  and  the  public  buililings,  or  were  conservators  of 
the  rivers,  Ac.  —  In  learned  institutiunH.  the  officer  who 
has  charge  of  libraries,  collections  of  natural  history, 
Ac.,  is  frequently  styled  C. 

(Civil  Law.)  The  guardian  of  a  minor  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  fourteen.  Before  that  age,  minors  are 
nmler  a  tutor.  The  guardianship  of  persons  under  va¬ 
rious  disabilities,  and  of  the  estate  of  deceased  or  absent 
persons  and  insolvents,  is  also  committed  to  a  C. 
Ciira'torshlp,  n.  Office  or  vocation  of  a  curator. 
I'ura'trix,  n.  [Lat.]  A  female  who  tends,  cures,  or 
heals. 

Clirb«  (kerb,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  courher,  from  Lsit.  ct/rro.]  To 
bend  the  will,  or  to  the  will  of ;  to  control ;  to  restrain ; 
to  check;  to  hold  back;  to  confine;  as,  to  cwr6  one's 
temper. 

“  Where  pinching  want  must  ciiri  thy  warm  desires."  —  Prior. 
—To  guide  or  restrain  with  a  curb  ;  ns.  to  curb  a  horse.— 
To  supply  with  a  curb,  as  a  pavement,  well,  Ac. 

— n.  [Fr.  courbe.]  That  which  curves,  bends,  or  keeps 
in  check ;  restraint;  check;  himierance. 

By  these  n>en,  religion,  that  should  be 

The  ct<r6.  is  made  the  spur  to  tyranny.”  —  Denham. 

—Part  of  the  bit  of  a  horse’s  bridle  which  serves  to  guide, 
ri*strain,  or  manage  him. 

“  Nor  reins,  nor  curhe.  nor  threafnlng  cries  they  fear.**— Z>ry(i<n. 

_ A  curbstone.  —  A  stone  frame-work  erected  round  the 

mouth  of  a  well. 


(Farriery.)  A  hard  and  callous  tumor,  running  along 
the  inside  of  a  horse’s  liiia)  hoof. 

<’url>'lessi,  a.  Unrestrained  ;  without  a  curb  or  check. 

I'lirb'-plato,  n.  (Arch.)  The  wall-plate  of  a  circular 
or  elliptical  roof  or  dome;  —  the  wall-plate  of  a  sky¬ 
light;  the  plate  which  receives  the  upper  rafters  of  a 
curh-roof. —  Worcester. 

C’urb  Roof,  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  in  which  the  rafters, 
instead  of  continuing  straight  down  from  the  ridge  to 
the  walls,  are  at  a  given  height  received  on  plates; 


which,  in  their  turn,  are  supported  by  rafters  less  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon,  whose  bearing  is  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  tlie  wall  plates,  directly  upon  the  wall.  It^pre- 
sents  a  bent  appearance,  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  744), 
whence  it  derive.s  its  name  ;  it  is  also  called  tlie  niansaj'd 
roof,  from  the  name  of  the  celebrateil  French  architect 
wlio  very  frequently  resort^!  to  its  use. 

Curb'-stone,  C’urb,  X.  xlie  line  of  stone  work  which 
borders  the  footpath  of  a  road.  It  is  generally  made 
of  a  hard  durable  stiuie,  such  a.*  granite. 

Ciireiilio,  n.  Curculioii'ulJe,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  a 
weevil.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  and  family  of  snouted  coleop¬ 
terous  insects,  including  the  Diamond  beetles  and  otlier 
splendidly  colore<l  species  ;  as  well  as  tlie  Corn  and  Nut 
weevil.s,  and  a  variety  of  others  scarcely  less  destructive 
to  grain,  fruit,  and  vegehible  products  in  general.  The 
most  important  have  been  described  umler  tlieir genera. 
(See  Brucai  8  andCALANDRA;  others  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names.)  We  notice  only  here,  as  typical 
of  the  genus  Curculio,  tlie  Clover-weevil,  C.  apricuve. 
which  often  does  much  injury  to  fields  of  common  red 
clover.  It  lays  its  eggsamong  the  flowers,  and  the  little 
grubs  make  their  way  through  the  calyx  into  the  p(xl. 

n.  (Chon.)  The  coloring  matter  ol 
Curcuma  longa.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  hut  ilis- 
Bolves  in  alcohol.  Its  yellow  color  is  changed  to  brown 
by  alkalies,  which  leads  to  its  use  iu  the  laboratory  as 
a  test  of  alkalinity. 

Curcu'iiio,  n.  [  Ar.  ctirA'um.]  (Bot?)  A  genus  of  plants, 
OY*\.  Zintjiberacerv.  The  dried  tubers  or  rhizomes  of  U. 
longa  constitute  the  turmeric  of  the  shops.  Turmeric  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India, 
being  employed  as  a  condiment  by  the  natives.  It  forms 
the  principal  ingreilient  of  curry- powder;  giving  to  that 
conipouud  its  peculiar  odorand  bright  yellow  c«dor.  It  is 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  for  making  tui'ineric-paper; 
which  is  used  as  a  test  for  free  alkalies,  being  turned 
by  these  from  a  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown  color.  As  a 
medicinal  agent,  turmeric  is  a  mild  aromatic.  The  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  another  species,  C.  augustifoUa,  contain  nimdi 
starch,  which,  when  extracted,  forms  Ea.st  India  arrow- 
root,  or  Curcuma  stiirch. 

Curtly  u.  [Ir.  cr«f/i.  ciiplled  milk,  allied  to  Gr.  kriios, 
icy  Cold,  Jeruodeg,  icy,  chill,  and  Lat.  cruor ;  Eng.  gore, 
with  a  notion  of  the  curdling,  congealing  effects  of  cold; 
Scot,  cruds  ;  W.  cric/n  rouml  lump.]  Milk  formed  into 
lumpy  masses,  by  coagulation  ;  the  thickened  part  of 
milk  which  is  formed  into  cheese;  as,  curds  and  whey. — 
The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 

— V.  a.  To  curdle  ;  to  congeal;  to  coagulate. 

— V.  n.  To  disintegrate  into  ciinls  and  whey. 
C'ur<l'lnos»,  n.  State  of  being  curdy. 

Cur'dle,  r.  «.  (Sometimes  written  Crudle.)  Tochange 
into  curds,  jus  milk. 

“  Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  tbe  curdling  cheese." — TAonuon. 

— To  congeal ;  to  coagulate,  or  concrete. 

— V.  a.  To  change  into  curds,  as  milk. 

"  There  is  in  spiritofwin*  some  acidity,  by  which  brandy  curdles 
milk.”  —  Floyer. 

— To  cause  to  thicken,  coagulate,  congeal,  or  concrete, 

•'  Till  curdled  cold  his  courage  gan  f  assail."  —Spenser. 
C’nrd'l^ss,  a.  Without  curds  ;  deprived  of  curds ;  as, 
curdless  whey. 

CuMis'vllle,  in  Ky  ,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  2,154. 
— A  village  of  Mercer  CO. 

Ciir<isvillo«  iu  Virginui^  a  township  of  Buckingham 
CO.;  pop.  *2,101. 

Curd'y,  a.  Full  of  curds ;  coagulated  ;  curdled. 

Cure**  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  enra,  care,  from  gucero,  to  seek,  to 
search  for;  implying  solicitude.]  Act  of  healing;  restora¬ 
tion  to  liealth  from  disease,  and  to  soundness  from  a 
wound  ;  as,  a  perfect  cure. 

— A  remedy;  a  restorative;  that  which  cures  or  heals. 

“  The  wise  for  citre  on  exercise  depend." — Dryden. 

— System  of  medical  or  hj’gienic  treatment  of  disease,  Ac. ; 
ns,  the  water-cure. 

— The  cure  of  souls  :  spiritual  charge;  benefice  or  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  curate;  a  curacy:  ns.  imlucted  into  a  cure. 

— Remedial  means  for  the  palliation  or  removal  of  any¬ 
thing  evil.  , 

“  By  way  of  a  cure  for  the  corruption  of  good  manners."  —  Sivift. 
— t’.  a.  [Lat.  euro,  from  cura,  cure.]  To  heal ;  to  restore 
to  health,  or  to  soundness ;  to  remove  or  destroy,  as  a 
disease. 

*'  Love  the  sole  disease  thou  caost  not  cure.**  —  Pope. 


— To  remedy,  obviate,  remove,  or  destroy  any  mischievous 
or  objectionable  tendency,  habit,  quality,  or  appetite; 
as,  to  cure,  a  hopeless  attachment. 

“I  never  knew  a  man  cured  of  inattention.”  — 

— To  preserve  from  tlecay  or  corruption,  as  by  drying, 
salting,  jerking,  Ac. ;  to  pickle ;  as.  to  cure  a  hem. 

— r.  n.  To  ert’ect  a  restoration  to  health  and  soundness. 

— To  become  convalescent  and  restored  to  health,  sound¬ 
ness,  and  vigor. 

"  The  lover  of  his  fond  passion ’s  cur'd."—  Waller. 
n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  a  curate. 

I'lirif  less,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured  or  healed;  incur¬ 
able  :  as,  a  cureless  complaint. 

C’ur'er,  n.  A  healer;  one  who  cures. 

“  ile  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies."  —  Shake. 
t'li  region’s  Store,  in  S.  Carolina^  u  post-office  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. 

C'uroflo',  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  An  oculist's  instrument, 
sliajied  like  a  little  scoop. —  Dunglison. 
Cnrl'ow,(fc«r'/«.) «.  [Fr.  couvre-feu  —  cowrnr,  to  cover, 
nnd/ew,  fire.]  Tlie  ringing  of  a  bell  or  hells  at  eight 
o’clock  at  night,  as  a  signal  to  tlie  inhabitants  to  juit 
out  their  fires  and  retire  to  rest.  (This  ancient  custom, 
very  common  in  the  .Middle  Ages  througlioiit  Europe,  is 
still  retained  iu  many  of  the  country  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land.) 

Cn'ria,  n. ;  pL  CuRiiE.  [Lat.]  (Anc.  Hist^  A  word  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  division  of  the  Roman  people,  ami  the  place  of 
assembly  for  such  a  division.  Each  of  the  three  ancient 
Roiniilian  tribes,  the  /t’uwwes,  Tities^  and  Luceres.,  was 
subdivided  into  ten  curia?.  The  plebeians  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  curiae,  and  the  clients  of  the  patricians 
were  members  of  the  ciinae  only  in  a  passive  sense;  thus 
the  curiae  alone  contained  those  that  were  real  citizens, 
and  their  assembly  alone  was  the  legitimate  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  people.  Each  curia  had  its  own  place 
of  worship,  wliich  was  superintended  by  a  priest,  (ewn’o,) 
who  was  assisted  by  another,  called  curialis  Hdnien. 
The  word  cuHa  is  also  used  to  designate  the  place  in 
which  the  senate  hehl  it.s  meetings;  us,  cuna  Hostilia, 
curia  Julia,  curia  Poinpeii,  Ac. 

(Arch.)  The  buibling  in  which  the  higher  council  of 
the  State  met,  in  11  Greek  or  Latin  city.  It  is  described 
by  Vitruvius  as  being  adjacent  to  the  Forum.  Its  form 
was  quadrangular;  either  square  or  oblong.  Half-way 
up  each  wall  there  was  a  projecting  shelf,  or  cornice,  to 
prevent  the  voice  being  lost  in  the  height  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  sort  of  religious  character  was  conceived  to  bt*- 
loiig  to  the  6enate-hou>e,  and  there  were  often  statues 
of  tlie  gods  jilaced  in  it. 

C'li'ria*  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Independence  co. 
C'aria'tii.  (Bom.  ILst.)  See  Horath. 

C’upi'co.  a  maritime  district  of  Chili,  containing  rich 
mines  of  g<dd  ami  copper.  Cmico,  cap.  of  this  district, 
has  a  }>op.  of  2,500. 

('iirialiK'tio,  a.  [Fr(»m  Lat.  curia.]  Belonging  to  a 
court  of  law  or  justice. 

n.  A  place  or  kitchen  set  apart  for 
the  curing  of  meats. — In  Cuba  and  Barbad(»e8,  tliat  part 
of  a  Piigar-vrorks  devoted  to  the  draining  and  drying  of 
the  saccharine  concretions. 

Ctiriolog;''ic*,  «.  [Gr.  kyriologikos.]  Relating  to  rude 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

Cii'riOH,  n.  ;d.  ((’om.)  A  commercial  abbreviation  of 
Curiosities,  q.  r. 

Cu**ioN'ity,  [Fr.  curi'-st'fe ;  Lat.  curio^tVa^.J  Quality 
of  being  curitms;  a  strong  desire  to  see  something  novel, 
or  to  discover  sometliing  unknown;  a  disposition  to 
scrutinize  or  pry  into;  inclination  to  inquiry;  inquis¬ 
itiveness;  as.  womairs  cun'o^iD/. 

— Accuracy;  exactness;  nice  performance. 

"Our  senses  .  .  .  are  too  gross  to  discern  the  curiosity  of  the 
workmanship  of  nature-"  —  Rn^. 

_ A  thing  unusual;  an  object  of  curious  contemplation  ; 

an  interesting  spectacle;  a  rarity;  as,  the  euriosiYicr  in 
a  tnuseuni. 

Curios'itios.  «.  W-  (Com.)  Objects  of  art  or  rarity ; 
as,  Chinese  curiositie^s. 

Curio'so,  n.  [It.]  A  virtuoso;  a  dillettante;  an  adept 
in  curious  works  of  art  or  virtH. 

Cii'rioiiii^,  a.  [¥r.  curieux ;  Lat.  curio.<u.t,  from  cura^ 
care.]  Eagerly  solicitous;  strongly  desirous  to  see  what 
is  novel,  and  hear  what  is  new,  or  to  discover  what  is 
unknown;  solicitous  to  see  or  to  know;  habitually  in¬ 
quisitive;  as,  a  curious  child. 

_ Accurate;  solicitous  to  be  correct;  careful;  nice;  ex¬ 
act;  difficult  to  please;  scrupulous;  as,  curious  discrim¬ 
ination. 

_ Exhibiting  or  requiring  skill,  care,  or  nicety;  artistic; 

rare:  as,  "the  cumous  touches  of  art.” —  3/ilfon. 

_ Singular;  strange;  unusual;  of  rare  occurrence;  what 

could  hardly  have  been  expected;  as,  a  curi‘/us  coinci¬ 
dence. 

By  curious  chance,  or  careless  art.  composed."  —  Fairfax. 

— Anxious  or  eager  to  learn  or  acquire;  attentive  to;  dili¬ 
gent  about ;  disposed  to  pry  into,  or  be  inquisitive  about ; 
preceding  after  or  of. 

“  Well  read,  and  curious  o/antiquities."  —  Dtyden. 
Cn'rioiisly,  adv.  In  a  curious  manner ;  skilfully ;  sin¬ 
gularly. 

Cu'rionsnes»,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  curious; 
curiosity:  impilsitiveness. —  Exactness;  carelulness; 
nicety  i»f  accomplishment. 

C'liriti'ba.  in  Brazil,  a  town,  cap.  of  a  comarca  of  the 
same  name,  108  m.  W.  of  Paranagua. 

Ciiritib'ia  Kivor,  in  Brazil,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ciibatao,  flows  a  circuitous  S.  course ;  then  \V.,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Sao  Jo.s4.  anrl  finally  joins  the  IgnaQii. 
Curl*  V.  a.  [D.  Jcrullen  ;  Ger.  kriiuseln,  to  curl,  t<>  crisp, 
from  kraus,  curled,  crisp ;  Lat.  crispus,  curled,  crisped; 
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loel.  krulla,  to  crisp;  Dan.  kralle;  from  the  root  of 
crook.]  To  form  into  ringlets ;  to  crisp;  as,  tocwW  the  hair. 

“  The  weulthj  .-urled  darling!*  of  our  nation."  —  Shaks. 

—•To  twist ;  to  coil :  to  vvritlie,  as  a  serpent. —  To  dress  or 
ornament  with  curls;  iis,  to  cmW  a  wig.  —  To  ripple;  to 
raise  iu  waves  or  undulations. 

“The  ruffian  billows  .  .  .  curling  their  monstrous  heads."— 

— V.  i.  To  shrink  or  contract  into  ringlets,  as  the  liair. — 
To  take  a  bent,  twisted,  winding,  or  coilcMl  form  ;  to  coil, 
as  a  serpent.  —  To  rise  and  ripple  iu  waves  or  undula¬ 
tions, 

“  While  cuWmj;  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen.”  —  Pope. 

—In  Scotland,  to  practise  tlie  game  of  curling. 

— ti.  A  rirjglet  of  hair,  or  anything  of  a  like  hg  ni. 

*'  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curU,  and  gives  the  nod.”  —  iShaks. 

— n.  A  waving  sinuosity  or  fle.xure ;  a  winding;  a  twist; 
as,  a  curl  of  inaliogany,  the  curl  of  a  wave. 

A  disoiiso  in  potan»es,  in  wliich  the  leaves, 
on  their  tirst  appearance,  ajipear  curled  ami  shrunk  up; 
and,  consequently,  Jis  they  tio  not  present  u  suthcienl  sur¬ 
face  to  the  light  to  elaborate  the  sap  in  a  sullicient  man¬ 
ner  for  carrying  on  the  growth  of  tlie  plant,  it  never  ac¬ 
quires  strength,  and  either  dies,  or  pnMluces  very  im¬ 
perfect  tubers.  The  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  tirst  in¬ 
stance  is  generally  supposed  to  he  the  unhealtliy  state 
of  the  set;  but  something  also  may  bo  owing  to  bad 
management  and  improper  soil. 

CHirrecliies*4,  «.  State  of  being  curled. 

C'url'or,  n.  One  who  curls ;  a  hair-dresser ;  a  perniquier. 

—  In  Scotland,  one  who  plays  at  the  game  of  curling. 
C'lir'lew,  n.  [Fr.  conWecM.]  (Z'>oL)  See  Suppleme.xt. 

CurrilieKH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  curly ;  as,  cur- 
iinrss  of  the  hair. 

Ciirriiig',  n.  (CfUmes.)  In  Scotland,  a  game  played  upon 
the  ice  by  a  number  of  persons. 

— p.a.  Bending;  twisting;  forming  into  ringlets. 

Curriiiy;-iroiiH,  Currinsf-loiiS^,  n.  pL  A  pair 
of  tongs  used  by  hair-dressers  for  curling  tlio  hair. 

C’url'iiitfly,  (ufe.  In  a  curling  manner. 

in  Penn.^i/lvuui't,  a  post-vill.of  Clarion  co. 

Wliarf*  in  \'ir(/inia^  a  P.  0.  of  Henrico  co. 

C’Hrl'y.  u.  |[aving  curls  ;  tending  to  curl ;  full  of  rip¬ 
ples  ;  as,  a  cnrli/  wig. 

(krr-mitfon,)  n.  [.\.  S.  ccnrl,  a  churl, 
and  nuKliun,  mtnligan.,  to  he  proud,  to  swell.]  A  cliurl- 
ish*minde«l  man ;  an  avaricious,  churlish  fellow ;  a 
miser;  a  niggard  ;  a  hunks;  a  screw. 

“  Nor  shall  thou  find  him  a  curmiidgeon. 

If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging."  —  Budxhraa. 

Cliurlish  ;  avaricious ;  covet¬ 
ous:  iiikrgardly. 

Curiiiiir'riiig;«  a.  Making  a  rumbling  noise  in  the 
stomach. 

Clir'raii,  John  Philpot,  an  Irish  advocate  and  orator, 
B.  at  Newmarket,  co.  Cork,  1750.  In  1783  he  obtained  a 
seat  In  the  Irish  parliament  member  for  Kilheggan.  In 
debate,  C.,  who  was  one  of  the  few  liberal  members  tlien 
in  the  house,  was  usually  charged  with  tlie  «luty  of  nqil.v- 
ing  t)  opponents;  for  wliicli  important  duty  hi.s  ready 
speech  and  cutting  retort  admirably  qualitie«i  him.  But 
his  sarcasm  led  him  into  several  duels,  in  wiiich  fortu¬ 
nately  little  harm  was  <ione  on  either  side.  In  1788, he 
was  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  the  Irish  volunteers;  and, 
in  subsequent  years,  he  wjus  constant  and  eloquent  in 
his  appeals  to  government  to  adopt  a  different  policy 
towards  Ireland,  as  that  which  it  was  pursuing  was 
likely  to  drive  tlie  people  into  rebellion.  (Jovernment 
gave  no  heed,  and  the  rebellion  of  179S  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  C.  ha<I  retired  from  parliament  before  tlie 
Union,  of  which  he  wjis  a  warm  opponent.  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  .Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  in  1806,  an  oltice 
he  held  until  1813,  when  he  resigned.  He  died  in  Lon¬ 
don.  1817. 

Cur'raii,  in  Illinois^  a  township  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Sangamon  co.;2>op.  1,000. 
in  Misn'Uiri^  a  village  of  Stone  co. 

—A  post-othce  of  Barry  county. 

Cur'riint.n.  [From  Cbrin/^,  where  they  wore  originally 
grown.]  (Hot.)  The  drbMl  fruit  of  a  species  of  grape¬ 
vine  extensively  cultivat«‘d  in  the  Grecian  Ulamls.  See 
Yitis.  —  The  common  red,  white,  and  black  fruit  of  two 
species  of  the  genus  lllBES,  q.  v. 

Cur'reney,  [See  Cuurent.]  A  flowing  or  passing; 
a  continued  or  uninterrupted  course;  constant  flow  ;  a 
passing  from  person  to  p*-rson,  or  from  age  to  age;  cir¬ 
culation;  as,  currency  of  information,  curroicy  of  time. 

( Pol.  Econ.)  A  circulating  medium  ;  the  aggregate  of 
coin,  n<*te8,  hills,  <&c.,  in  circulation  in  a  country;  as,  a 
paper  currency,  a  specie  cAirrency.  —  See  Mo.ney. 

_ General  reception  or  estimation  ;  common  valuation;  as, 

to  give  currency  to  a  report. 

“  He  . . .  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk  and 
ct*rre«cy,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value."  —  J?acon. 

CHir'roiit,  n.  [Fr.  couranf :  Lat.  curreiia,  from  enrro, 
to  run.]  Running:  flowing;  as,  a  current  stream.-- 
Passing;  passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand 
to  hand;  circulating;  common;  as,  current  money. 

“  Other  opinions  are  current  among  mankind."  —  WaUs. 

_ Popular;  general,  or  fashionable;  established  by  com¬ 
mon  estimation;  generally  received,  or  accejited  as  au¬ 
thentic. 

••  The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit.  —  Pope. 

— Now  passing ;  present  in  its  course ;  as,  the  current  year, 

_ n.  A  running,  flowing,  or  passing;  pnfgressive  inotioD, 

as  of  the  air,  water,  &c.;  as,  a  current  of  electricity. 

“  While  thro'  the  sky  his  sbiniug  curretit  strays.”  —  Pope. 

_ Tiile ;  course;  that  which  advances  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  current  of  a  river,  a  current  of  wind. 

“  Penury  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul."  —  Gray. 


— Progression ;  procethire :  continuation :  successivecourse;  ’ 
as,  the  current  of  events,  the  current  of  public  opinion. 

Marine  currents  arise  from  various  cause.s.  eitlier  oc¬ 
casional  or  constant.  They  may  be  occjisione*!  by  an 
e.xternal  imimlsion.  as  by  a  gale  of  wind;  from  a  difler- 
ence  in  the  temperature  of  ditferent  parts  of  the  sea ; 
from  the  inequality  of  eva]>orutions,  tl'.e  melting  of  the 
ixdar  ice,  or,  in  slmi  t,  any  cause  tending  to  ilisturb  the 
hydrostatic  equilibrium.  It  is  ditlieull  iu  many  cases  to 
trace  their  causes,  or  to  give  any  satisfactory  theory  of 
their  e.Kistence ;  but  on  account  of  their  inipurtance  to 
navigation  they  have  been  observed,  especially  <)f  late 
years,  with  great  care.  Among  those  wliicli  have  a  per¬ 
manent  or  general  character,  there  are  two  wliicli  are 
very  remarkable.  The  first  is  that  of  the  tropical  waters 
westward  round  the  globe;  and  tlie  second  that  which 
constantly  flows  from  each  pole  towards  the  e«piator. 
The  tropical  or  westerly  C.  is  chiefly  conliiieil  within 
tlie  zone  extending  to  about  31^  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  and  its  velocity  is  estimated  by  Hiimbohlt  at 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day.  lii  the  Ailantic  it  sepa- 
rate.s  into  two  brandies;  one  of  which  forms  the  Gulf 
atreum^  and  the  other  flows  along  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  passes  tlirougli  tlie  Straits  of  .Magellan.  In  tlie 
Pacitic  the  curreiit.s  are  not  so  well  known,  nor  are  they 
quite  so  definite  as  in  the  Atlantic.  Rut  there  is  one 
group  both  interesting  and  important.  Commencing  as 
a  drift  C.  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  water  runs  along 
the  west  coast  of  S.  America  towards  the  equator,  and 
then  westward;  and  is  gradually  converted  into  tlio 
E>iuit(iriat  which,  after  crossing  the  Pacific,  enters 
the  Indian  Ocean,  ainl  passes  between  Madagascar  and 
the  .\frican  coast,  forming  the  Mozambuiae  C..  and  losing 
itself  as  it  rounds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Be.si<les  the  Atlantic  ami  Pacific  (uirrcnts,  there 
are  others  <lireclly  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans.  (See  Pol.vr  Cukuents.) 
There  are  also  deep  currents,  apparently  flowing  in 
directions  opposite  to  those  of  the  snrtace  currents.  The 
whole  waters  of  the  great  ocean  are  thus  kept  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  admixture,  hoih  wilh  regard  to  tempera¬ 
ture  and  sallness.  The  climates  of  the  coasts  washeil 
by  them  are  modified,  and  tlie  general  balance  of  organic 
life  is  kept  up.  —  Tlie  setting  of  the  C.  is  tluit  point  of 
the  compass  towards  which  the  waters  run ;  and  the 
drift  of  a  C.  is  the  rate  it  runs  per  hour. 

Clir'reiitly, Inacurrent  manner;  generally. 

Ciir'reiitncsis,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  current; 
circulation  ;  general  reception  ;  currency. 

Ciii*'ron<  River,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  rises  in 
Texas  co.,  Missouri,  ami  flows  into  Arkansas,  where 
it  eiiter.s  the  Black  River  iu  Randolph  co.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  flat-boats. 

Curricle,  (A:«r'i-A7,)  «.  [Lat.  curriculum,  innw  curro. 
to  run.]  A  chaise  or  carriage,  with  two  wdieels,  drawn 
by  two  horses. 

Cttrric'iiliiiii,  n.  [Lat.]  A  race-course;  an  arena 
for  trials  of  speed.  —  Wlience,  in  academical  language, 
the  whole  course  of  studies  completed  in  a  university 
or  similar  institution. 

Ciir'rie,  n.  {Ckioke.ry.)  See  Curry. 

Curric<l,  (A-ur^r?J,)p.a.  [See  Curkt.]  Dressed  by  cur- 
rying;  cleaneil;  prepared;  as,  curr/c^/ leather. 

{Cookery.)  Prepared  with  curry,  or  curry-powder;  as, 
curried  rabbit. 

Cur'rier,  n.  [Fr.  corroyenr  ;  Lat.  coroin'«.v,  from  co- 
riuin.  hifle,  skin,  leather.]  One  who  curries  and  dresses 
leather  after  it  is  tanned. 

**  For  useless  to  the  carrier  were  their  hides.*  — Drydcn. 

Cur'riersvillc,  in  A’.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Moore  co. 

Clir'risli,  a.  Like  a  cur ;  snappish ;  snarling ;  brutish. 

Cupid  deigns  not  to  wound  a  currish  mind."— /"air/ox. 

Cur'rislily,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  cur;  snap- 
pislily. 

n.  Churlishness;  siiappishness ;  vi- 

ciousiiess. 

Clir'ritiick,  in  A'  Carolina,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Virginia  ami  Currituck  Sound.  Area,  abt.  ;i0U  s<j.  m. 
North  River  washes  its  S.U'.  border.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  sandy.  Cap.  Currituck  Court-House. 
Pop.  5,131. 

Cuc'rituck,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
N.E.  coast  of  N.  Carolina,  abt.  30  m.  long  by  2  m.  wide. 

Cur'rituck  Court-IIous«s  in  N.  Carolina,  u  post- 
village,  cap.  of  the  CO.  of  that  name,  242  lu.  E.N.E.  of 
Raleigh. 

Currituck  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  ncean  on  the  N.E.  coast.  Length  about  50  m. ; 
breadtli  about  10  m. 

Cur'ry,  (S'unetimes  wrongly  written  Cuhrie,)  n.  [From 
Hind,  gormn,  guliyu,  to  stew  ]  {Cookery.)  A  stew  vari¬ 
ously  made,  and  highly  seasoned  with  curry-powder,  &c. 

— (.41s()  calh'd  CuRRY-i'OwnER.)  A  highly-spiced  Indian 
condiment,  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  stews,  sauces,  &c. 

Cur'ry,  r.  «.  [Fr.  corroyer,  from  Lat,  corium.  skin, 
hi<le,  and  probably  the  root  of  rado,  to  scrape,  scratch, 
or  shave.]  To  dress  ami  prepare  leather  after  it  is 
tanned;  us,  to  curry  a  calUs  skin.  —  To  ruh,  scratch, 
clean,  and  smooth  the  skin  of  an  animal  with  a  comb  ; 
as,  to  curry  a  horse. 

— To  scratch  or  claw;  to  heat;  to  drub  ;  to  rub  or  stroke. 

“  Settlog  brother  against  brother. 

To  claw  au<i  cui'ry  one  another."  —  i7a<ii6ra». 

—To  cook  and  prepare  with  curry-powder ;  as,  to  curry  a 
fowl. 

To  curry  favor.  To  strive  to  become  a  favorite  by 
petty  officiousness,  adroit  flattery,  or  trifling  acts  of 
kindness. 

“An  ass  would  go  the  same  way  to  work  to  cu7*ry  favour  for 
himself." —  L'  Estrange. 


jCiir'ry,  in  hidiana,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop. 
2,171. 

Curry,  in  Oregon,  a  S.VV'.  co..  bordering  on  California. 
Area.  abt.  1,550  sip  m.  The  Pacific  Ocean  hounds  it  on 
tlie  VV.,  and  it  is  draiiK-d  by  Rogue,  Elk,  ami  Chetcoo 
rivers.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
(\tp.  Ellenshurg.  Pip.  504. 

f’ur'ry-roiiib,  «.  A  comb  for  rubbing  and  cleaning 
the  coat  of  a  horse's  skin. 

Ciir'ryiii;?,  n.  {Arts  and  Trades.)  The  art  of  dressing 
skins  after  they  are  tanned,  for  tlie  purposes  of  the 
shoemaker,  saddler,  harness-maker,  Ac.;  or  of  giving 
them  the  necessary  smoothness,  lustre,  color,  and  suji- 
pleness.  The  operation  of  cuiTyIng  is  perloniied  in  two 
ways:  either  ujum  tlie  flesh  (or  inner  side),  or  on  the 
hair  (or  outer  side),  or,  us  it  is  teclinjcally  called,  tlio 
grain;  and  consists  cliiefly  in  beating  or  pnminelling 
the  skin,  smoutliing  ami  dressing  it,  and  finally  imbu¬ 
ing  it  wilh  certain  oily  matters,  so  as  to  render  it  supple 
ami  water-proof. 

€’ur'ry-pow<ler,  n.  (C'ookery.)  See  Curry. 

Curry's  Run,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O  of  Harrison  co. 

I'lir'ryHvillO,  in  //n/mnu,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co. 

Curse,  V.  a.,  {imj).  and  jip.  cuksed,  or  curst.)  [A.S. 
cursian.  corsian.  from  cro^.v.]  To  execrate  in  the  name 
of  tlie  cross,  or  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  to  utter  a  wish 
of  evil  against  one  ;  to  invoke  a  malediction  upon;  to 
imprecate. 

“  O  Luxury  !  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree.*'— 

— To  injure;  to  harass  or  torment  by  great  calamities. 

••  Impose 

Thy  plagues,  and  curse ’em  with  such  sons  as  tbose."— Pope. 

— V.  n.  To  utter  imprecations  or  nialedictiuns ;  to  affirm  or 
deny  willi  imprecations  of  divine  vengeance;  to  swear  ; 
a.s,  to  curse,  one's  own  stupidity. 

— n.  The  expression  of  a  wish  of  evil  to  another;  impre¬ 
cation  or  denunciation  of  evil. 

“  Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep.’*—  Shaks. 

— Malediction;  execration;  anathema;  divine  or  solemn 
condemnation:  as,  a  father's  curse. 

“  The  primal  eldest  curse  ...  a  brother's  murder. "—5Aaft«. 

— Torment;  vexation;  cause  of  great  affliction:  as,  the 
curse  of  ignorance. 

“  Built  in  the  eclipse  and  rlgg'd  with  curses  dark."— .Vilton. 

Curs'oil,  a.  Deserving  a  curse;  execrable:  detestable; 
hateful;  abominable;  as,  a  cwrscc/ act  of  fully. 

“  Let  us  fly  this  cursed  gluco."  —  Milton. 

— Causing  trouble,  torment,  vexation,  or  calamity. 

“  Where  wounding  thorns  and  cursed  thistles  grew."  —Prior. 

Curs'otlly,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  being  cursed 
or  execrated:  badly;  miscliievoiisly ;  miserably;  Irou- 
hlesomely;  as,  this  l»oot  pinches  cursedly.  (Colloq.) 

C’urH'ocluoss,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  under  a 
curse,  or  of  being  denounced  to  evil  and  calamity. 

Clirs'or,  n.  One  who  curses;  a  swearer. 

Uncle  Toby  was  an  awful  curser."— Smollett. 

Cur^sliip,  n.  Dogship;  meanness;  scouudrelism.  (r.) 

Johnson. 

“  How  durst  he,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority  ami  worship?  " — Iludihras. 

Cur’sitor,  «.  [L.  Lat.]  (Kiig.  Law.)  Cleik.s  In-longing 
to  tlie  clianceiy,  who  make  out  original  writs,  and  are 
called  ckrItS  o/  course. 

t'lir'sive.  a.  [It.  enrstro,  from  Lat.  curro.  cursus.  to 
run.]  Iliiimiiig;  flowing;  coursing;  as,  a  cursive  hand¬ 
writing. 

Cur  sor,  n.  [Lat.]  Tliat  part  of  a  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment  wliich  slides  to  and  fro  upon  another  part. 

Ciirso'ros.  i  Hunners,)>i.  pi.  [Lat.  carro,  cursus,  to  run.] 
(/.obi.)  An  order  of  birds  including  those  which  are  dis- 
ahlcd  from  fliglit  hy  tlie  restricted  development  of  tlie 
wings,  lint  wliicli  possess  superior  powers  of  ruuiiing 
from  tlie  compeiisatiiigsize  and  strength  of  tlie  legs  ;  the 
Ostricli  (Fig.  3tl5),  Kliea,  Cassowary  ( h'iy.  415),  Emu, 
Bustard,  and  Apteryx,  are  examples  of  this  order, 

Clirso'rinl.  a.  Suitalile  for  rnmiingor  walking. 

Ciir'sorily,  adc.  In  a  rnnuiiig  or  hasty  manner; 
sliglitly  ;  liastily  ;  witliont  due  attention. 

Cur'sory,  a.  [I-at.  cursorius,  from  cifiro,  cursus,  to 
rmi.]  Hasty  ;  superficial;  cureless;  desultory  ;  inatten¬ 
tive. 

*‘  A  cursory  and  superficial  view." — Addtaon. 

Curst,  imp.  and  jtp.  of  Curse,  q.  v. 

Ciirt.u.  [Lat.  cartas;  Fr.  coart,  coarfe.]  Short ;  brief; 
curtailed  ;  mutilated  ;  pithy ;  laconic  ;  crusty  ;  as,  a  curt 
answer. 

Curt,  n.  A  contraction  for  Current,  q.  v. 

Cut*titil'.  V.  u.  [Fr.  court,  and  iuillcr,  to  cut,  from  L. 
Lat.  taliare,  to  cut.  from  Lat.  talea,  a  cutting.  See 
Tally.]  To  shorten  ;  to  cut  off  the  end  or  a  part ;  to 
diiiiiiiisli ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  curtail  expenditure. 

'■  Abominable  curtailing,  and  quaint  moderuljma."— Swirt. 

Cur'tail-4lo$jt.  n.  A  dog  tawed,  or  mutilated  according 
to  forest  law'liy  liaving  its  tail  cut  off,  and  thereby 
liecoming  excluded  from  sporting  purposes.  A  badly 
trained  sporting-dng. 

Ciirtairor,  n.  One  who  curtails,  shortens,  or  lops  off 
the  end  of  anything.  . 

Curtail-step.  n.  (-drc/i.)  The  lowest  step  in  a  flight 
of  stairs,  ending  at  its  outer  extremity  in  a  scroll  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  tlie  ordinary  line  of  the  staircase. 

Ciir'laiii,  n.  [It.  cortina,  a  hcd-ciirtain.  from  carte,  tv 
court ;  Fr.  courtim.]  A  clntli  hanging  round  a  bed,  at  a 
window,  or  in  a  tlieatre,  wliich  may  be  contracted  or  ex¬ 
panded  at  pleasure. 

--  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.” — Shaks, 

—Jk  small  lianging  or  cape  fulling  over  tlie  back  part  of  a 
woman’s  neck  ;  as,  tlie  curtain  of  a  bonnet. 

{Fort.)  That  part  of  tin)  rampart  which  is  built 
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between  the  bastions,  and,  consequently,  connects  tlieirj 
flunks.  The  (\  is  generally  defended  by  a  ravelin  <»r| 
redoubt,  and  other  outworks  constructed  iininediately 


Fig.  745.  —  system  of  fortipicvtiox. 

in  front  of  it,  to  save  it  from  being  too  inncb  exposed! 
to  the  direct  fire  of  the  feneiny,  with  wljom  it  is  an 
object  to  effect  a  breach  in  it  as  soon  ns  possible.  In 
Fig.  745,  which  shows  a  ground-plan  of  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  regular  fortification,  FF  is  the  curtain; 
H  A  E  ¥,  a  tia.'itinu.  The  component  parts  of  tlie  bastion 
are  thus  designated  ;  A  11  and  A  K.  tho  two  faces  ;  E  F 
and  n  H,  the  two Jtanks  ;  A,  the  salient ;  FG,  the  gorge  ; 
and  H  and  F3,  the  shoulders;  M  N  is  tlie  rampart;  MO, 
the  parapet  on  the  rampart :  Q  I’  Q,  the  ditch  ;  N  0,  the 
covtrUwag  ;  K  W  R,  the  glacis  ;  K  L  L.  a  ravelin. 

Behind  the.  curtain,  in  secret;  in  a  private  manner. 

To  draw  the  curtain,  to  close  it,  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
light;  to  conceal  any  object. 

••  The  curtain  will  soon  be  draicn  between  ray  friend  and  me." 

Pope. 

To  drop  the  curtain,  to  end  a  performance. 

— t'.a.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  iuirtains:  to  furnish  or 
equip  with  curtains:  as,  to  curtain  a  window. 

“  Wicked  dreams  abuse  the  curtain'd  sleep." — 5AaA;s. 

Cur'taiii-Iocture,  n.  A  b*cfure  or  homily  delivered 
by  a  wife  to  her  husbaml.  when  in  bed,  upon  the  short¬ 
comings  and  errors  of  his  daily  life. 

“  The  curtain-lecture  makes  a  mouruful  bed."— i>ri/den. 

Cur'tal*  a.  Curt ;  brief;  short ;  laconic;  as,  a“cwrfa? 
aphorism.” — Milt  on. 

i'ur'tskl-axo*  i'lir  tle-axo,  n.  {MU.)  See  tho  mod¬ 
ern  spelling.  Cutlass. 

I'urta'iia,  Ciirtein',  n.  {Hid.)  The  Swor<l  of  Mercy, 
carried  before  the  English  inonarclis,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  coronation ;  first  used  at  tho  coronation  of  King 
Edward  tho  Confessor. 

Cur'tate,  a.  [Lut.  curtatus.]  {Adron.)  Applie<l  to  de¬ 
note  a  planet's  distance  from  the  son  reducetl  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  curtate  (<>r  shortened)  dis¬ 
tance  is  therefore  equal  to  the  true  distance  multiplied 
by  the  co-sine  of  the  lanet's  ludiocentric  altitude. 

Ciirta'ti09i«  n.  {Astron.)  The  interval  between  the 
true  and  the  curtate  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  .sun. 

Curt'e.sy,  or  Court'esy  of  Kii^laiid,  n.  {Fng. 
Law.)  The  rigfit  of  a  husl)and  who  lias  married  a  wife 
seUed  in  fee  simple,  or  fee  tail  general,  or  heires.s  in 
special  tail,  and  has  issue  male  or  female  horn  alive,  and 
which  by  possibility  may  inherit. —  to  hold  her  lands 
after  l»er  death  for  his  life.  Thus,  four  things  are  said  to 
be  necessary  to  give  an  estate  by  the  curtesy  :  marriage, 
seisin  of  the  wife,  i.ssue,  ami  th*ath  of  the  wife. 

Clir'tilasre,  [O.  Fr.  courfitluge^  from  L.  Lat.  cortiV- 
lagium.]  {Law.)  A  court-yard  or  close,  comprised  within 
the  fei»ce  surrounding  a  dwelling-house. 

Rknjamin  Robiuns,  an  American  judge  and 
juridical  ritcr,  B.  at  M  atertown,  Mass  ,  bS09.  In  1851, 
he  became  a  judge  of  the  Miprenie  Ctuirt  of  the  U. 
States,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  Pres  Julinsuii 
in  IS08.  D.  1S74. 

C'lir'tiM.  GtoiujE  William,  an  American  author,  b.  in 
1824,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  After  following  various  pur¬ 
suits.  he  went  to  Europe  in  1846,  and  extended  his 
travels  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  1850.  he  publislicd  his 
first  work,  iS7/«  Nute.^  of  a  Howadji.  That  was  followed 
by  Lotos  Kutiny  (1851),  and  The Howodjiin  *%r?a (18.52), 
He  has  for  many  years  been  cdiior  «•!  Hurper's  Mn^ahly 
Magazine.  His  Potiphar  Papers  appeared  in  book  form 
in  is53. 

f'lirliM,  George  Ticknor.  See  Puppiement. 

f'lirfiM  C'oriier,  in  Maine,  a  P.O.  of  Androscoggin  co. 

CiirtiM  MillM.,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Ala¬ 
mance  co. 

Cur'tiMvillo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Odes  co. 

CurtlMvillo,  in  Imliana.n  post  village  of  Tipton  co. 

Clirtisvillo*  in  MassachusetU\  a  village  of  Stockhridge 
township,  lierkshire  co.,  about  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston. 

CnrtiiiM.  Marcus,  (kur’she-us,)  a  Roman  hero,  who  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  infernal  gods  for  the  safety  of  his 
country.  According  to  the  legend,  a  wide  chasm  liaving 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Forum,  the  ora<-le  declared 
that  it  never  wTiuld  close  until  Rome  threw  into  it  its 
most  preciotis  possessions.  Thereupon  arming  him¬ 
self,  mounted  his  horse,  and  saying  that  Rome  con¬ 
tained  nothing  more  precious  to  its  greatness  tlian  a 
yahaiit  citizen  fully  accoutred  for  battle,  he  solemnly 


threw  liimself  into  the  abyss,  which  instantly  closed 
over  his  liead,  b  C.  o6'2. 

Ciir'tiiiM  Kii'ftiM*  Quintus,  a  Ibunan  liistorian,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  .Alexander  the  Great  in  ten  books, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  lust.  Tho  exact  period  in 
wliich  he  fiourished  is  not  know’ii;  for  though  his  style 
would  indicate  tliat  he  lived  in  one  of  che  best  periods 
of  the  I>atin  language,  no  writer  of  any  earlier  date  than 
the  12th  century  Inis  made  any  mention  of  his  work. 

C’nrt'ly,  adc.  Briefiy;  pithily ;  laconically;  sliortly. 

i'lirt  «.  Shortness;  brevity;  us,  cnrfnesA-  of 

spj-ech. 

C'urt'sy,  n.  See  Courtesy. 

Cnruj^'u'aty,  a  village  of  Paraguay,  135  m.  N.E.  of 
Asuncion. 

<'ti  rule  ^aft'Ktraeies,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Hist.)  W’ere 
those  of  the  greatest  dignity  in  the  Kouian  state;  ami 
were  distillgui.^hed  from  all  otluMS  by  the  privilege  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  persons  wlio  held  them  of  sitting  on  i\ory 
chairs  {sella;  curuUs)  when  engaged  in  their  public  func¬ 
tions.  The  curule  magistrates  were  the  consuls,  prie- 
tor.s,  censors,  and  chief  }V<iile8;  which  bust,  on  account 
<if  tliis  privilege,  were  called  curule,  to  distinguish  them 
triini  tlie  plebeian  setliles. 

I’ur'val,  i'ur'veiit,  a.  {Her.)  Curved;  bent  in  the 
lorrn  of  a  bow. 

C'ur'vate,  Cur'vatocl,  a.  [From  Lat.  cwrrafns.] 
Curved;  bent  in  a  regular  form;  crooked. 

A'lirva'tioik,  n.  [From  Lat.  cwn  o.]  The  act  of  bending 
or  curving. 

Ciir'vati%o,  a.  {But.)  M'ith  the  leaves  somewhat 
curving. 

Cur'vaiure,  n.  [Lat.  curvatura,  fiTmi  curvo,curvatusAo 
bemi,  to  curve  ]  {Geom.)  Thu  amount  of  hemling  or  de- 
flecti«)ii  of  a  curve  from  its  tangent  at  any  point.  The  cir¬ 
cle  being  tlie  curve  whoso  C.  is  uniform,  is  always  used  as 
a  measure  of  the  cm  vature  of  other  curves  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  curvature  at  an y  ,:*oint  of  a  curve  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  osculating  circle  at  that  point. — Absolute  C.  The 
C.  of  the  o.sculaling  circle  of  a  non-plane  curve.  The  term 
absolute  is  employed  in  consequence  of  such  curves  pos¬ 
sessing  a  second  or  torsion,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are 
continually  deflected  from  a  plane. — Line  of  C.,  is  a  line 
traced  upon  a  surfaco  sucli  that  the  normals  at  any  two 
consecutive  points  meet  one  another.  Since,  of  all  the 
normals  to  a  surface  at  points  consecutive  to  a  given  one, 
only  two  meet  the  normal  at  that  point,  and  the  planes 
containing  the  latter  normal  ami  tlie  two  former  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  it  follows  that 
through  every  point  of  a  surface  pass  two  lines  off' 
which  cut  one  another  perpendicularly,  and  are  touched 
by  the  two  principal  normal  sections. — iSpherical  C.  is  a 
term  applied  to  a  non-plane  curve,  denoting  the  C.  of  any 
great  circle  of  the  osculating  sphere.  The7*adfus  ami 
centre  of  spherical  C.  are  respectively  the  radiu.s  and 
centre  of  this  sphere.  The  C.  of  an  umbilical  point  of 
a  surface  is  also  said  to  be  spherical,  and  a  line  every 
point  of  whicli  is  an  umhilic  on  tlie  surface  is  called  a 
bne  of  spherical  C. — C.  of  Surfaces.  The  C.  of  a  surface 
at  any  point  may  he  considered  as  determined  by  that 
of  the  plane  sections  through  the  point.  The  methods 
of  finding  the  centre,s  and  radii  of  C.  are  given  in  every 
treatise  on  surfaces 

Cur%  e,  a.  [Lat.  cum'us ;  Fr.  courbe;  Gael,  cruh,  to 
crouch,  crubadh,  a  hemling  ;  llel).  kaphaph,  to  bend,  to 
curve:  0  Ileb  kapha,  to  bend,  to  bow.]  Bending: 
crooked  ;  inflected  in  a  regular  form,  and  forming  part 
of  a  circle;  as,  a  curve,  line. 

— n.  A  bending  without  angles;  that  which  is  bent;  a 
flexure ;  an  arch  or  arc  ;  a  bow. 

{Geom.)  A  line  wliicli,  running  on  continually  and 
gradually  in  all  directions,  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in 
more  points  than  one.  The  theory  of  C  forms  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  higher  mathematical  science; 
but  only  those  C.  tliat  follow  some  law  in  their  change 
of  direction  can  form  the  subject  of  geometrical  specu¬ 
lation.  The  law  of  the  circle  is  that  all  ptirtions  of  the 
C.  are  e(}uidi>b>nt  from  one  point,  called  a  centre,.  Tlie 
invention  of  ilefiiiing  (\  by  algebraic  eipiation  is  due  to 
Bi’scartes,  ami  the  law  «if  a  plane  V.  is  geiierall}'  ex¬ 
pressed  hy  an  equation  l*etweoM  the  co-onlinates  of  any 
point  in  it  referred  to  a  fixed  point.  De.scartes  divided 
all  C.  into  two  classes.  — geometrical  ami  mechaTiical.  It 
is  now  tlie  custom  to  indicate  tlie  same  <listinctions  by 
the  terms  algebraic  ami  transcendental.  The  C.  is  called 
algebraic  when  its  equation  only  contains  tlie  powers  of 
xandy;  and  it  is  called  transcendental  when  the  equation 
contains  other  functions,  such  as  logTt^ithms  of  x  and  y. 
Algebraic  C.  are  divided  into  different  onlers,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  equation  which  expres.ses  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  their  co-ordinates.  Straight  lines  are  said 
to  be  of  the  first  order,  because  tho  equation  of  a  straight 
line  contains  no  ptiwers  or  products  of  the  variables  x 
and  y.  A  C.  of  tho  second  is  one  of  which  the  equation 
rises  to  two  dimensions,  and  the  C,  which  it  includes  are 
the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola,  and  the  parabola. 
Out  of  the  infinite  number  of  C.  that  cun  be  drawn,  very 
few  comparatively  have  receiveil  definite  names.  Besides 
tlie  four  ineiitioiied  above,  wliicli  form  the  conic  sections, 
there  are  the  semi-cuhical  parabola,  tiiu  cissoid  of  l)io- 
cb“8,  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes,  the  cycloid,  the  trochoid, 
the  C.  of  sines,  co-sines,  tangents,  the  logarithmic  &c. 

Cnrvo,  V.  a.  To  bend:  to  crook;  to  inflect;  to  form  into 
an  arch  ;  as,  to  curve  a  bow. 

— r.  i.  To  bend  or  trend  by  degrees  from  a  stated  course ; 
as,  a  curving  path. 

Ciirv'o4liiOMS«  71.  State  of  being  curved. 

Cur' vet,  71.  [Fr.  courbette;  It.  corvetta,  from  Lat.  curvo, 
to  bend,  to  curve.]  {Manege.)  A  particular  leap  of  a 
horse,  in  which  he  bends  his  body,  aud  springs  out,  rais¬ 
ing  his  foi'6-iegs  together. 


— A  frolic;  a  prank;  a  jilece  of  fun. 

— v.n.  To  leap;  to  bound;  to  spring  and  form  a  curret, 
as  a  horse. 

— To  leap  ;  to  frisk ;  to  u.se  a  license. 

“  Crj  hold  !  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee  ;  it  curvets  unseasonably.' 

Shaks. 

—i\a.  To  make  to  curvet,  frisk,  or  leap. 

Curvrrio,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes,  150 
111.  N.N.W.  of  Villa  Rica;  pop.  about  2.000. 

Curve'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co. 

Curvi-caii'date,  a.  [Lat.  cu7*i'us,  and  catula,  a  tail.] 
Crooked-tailed. 

Curvi-cos'tatr,  a.  [Lat.  curvus,  and  costa,  a  rib.] 
Presenting  small,  curved  ribs. 

A'lirviden'tato,  a.  [Lat.  curvus,  and  dentis,  a  tooth.] 
PuHsessing  bent  or  curved  teeth. 

Clirvifol'iato,  «.  [Lat.  cm7‘c«j,  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 
With  leaves  bending  ImckMrard. 

Ciir'viforiii,  a.  [Lat.  ewrcMs,  and/07-7na,  form.]  Of 
a  curved  or  crooked  form. 

<’iirvilin'ea(l,  71.  {Geom.)  An  instrument  for  tracing 
curved  lines. 

Curviliii'oal,  C’urviliii'ear,  a.  [Lat.  curru.'?,  ami 
Unea,  a  line.]  Consisting  of,  or  bounded  hy,  curved 
lines:  as,  a  cinn'ilinear  orbit. 

Curviliiiear'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  cur¬ 
vilinear. 

Ciirvilin'early,  adv.  In  a  curvilinear  form  or  man¬ 
ner. 

Cur'vinervocl,  a.  [I>at.  curvus,  and  nemts,  a  nerve.] 
With  the  veins  curveef. 

Ciirviros'tra,  n.  {ZoUl.)  The  Cross-hills,  a  genus  of 
birds,  family  Fringillid(P,  much  resemliling  hnll- 
finches,  linnets,  &c.,  except  in  the  hill,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  singular,  tlie  two  mandibles  crossing  each  other 
at  the  points,  when  the  bill  is 
closed.  This  bill,  which  at  first 
seems  to  he  “  an  error  and  de¬ 
feat  in  nature,”  is  articulated 
to  the  head  in  sucli  a  manner, 
that  the  mandibles  are  capable 
not  merely  of  vertical  but  of 
lateral  motion  ;  and  muscles  of 
extraordinary  power  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  moving  them.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  the  cross¬ 
bills  readily  obtain  their  prin¬ 
cipal  food,  the  seeds  of  firs  and 
pines,  hy  tearing  up  the  cones. 

They  l»ring  the  points  of  the 
mandibles  together  —  which 
they  can  do  so  as  to  pick  up  a 
very  small  seed  —  and  insert  it 
into  the  cone,  when  a  powerful 
lateral  movement  widens  the 
opening  quite  sufficiently  ;  and 
the  tongue,  which  terminates  WHjTE-wiNriED  CKOSS-BILL. 
in  a  singular  movable  scoop,  is  (C.  leucoptera.)  N.  America, 
inserted  to  detach  the  seed. 

The  power  of  the  bill  is  such  that  it  ran  be  employed 
in  its  lateral  movements  to  tear  wood  to  piei^es,  and 
cross-bills  in  confinement  seem  to  take  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  so  employing  it,  and  hy  this  means,  and 
pulling  at  wires,  soon  destroy  any  ordinary  cage.  They 
are  native  of  both  lieinispheres.  Tlie  white-winged 
Cross-bill,  C.  leucoptera,  of  N.  America,  is  of  a  dull  red 
color,  the  wings  and  tail  dark  hlackish-hrown,  with 
white  bands  upon  the  wings.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long. 

Cnrviros'tral,  a.  [Lat.  curx'us,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]. 
Having  a  curved  or  crooked  beak  or  bill. 

Cnr'vity,  71.  [Lat.  cmtiu/u.^.]  A  curvature;  a  bending 
in  a  regular  form ;  crookedness. 

Ciir'voj^THpli,  71.  {Ge.om.)  Sumeas  Arcograph,  q.r. 

Cur'wensville,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Pike  townsliip,  Clearfield  co. :  pop.  556. 

Cvirzola,  {koor-zo*la.)  (anc.  Corcyra  Nigra,  so  called 
from  tlie  sombre  color  of  its  pine-forests.)  An  island  of 
Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic.  L:it.  42®57'N.,  Lon.  17°  E. 
It  has  a  lengtli  of  about  25  m.,  with  an  avenige  breadth 
of  4  m.  It  is  well  covered  with  wood,  which  on  the  8. 
coast  grows  down  to  the  water-edge.  The  woods  furni.sh 
sliip-tiniber;  a  considerable  qnaniity  of  wine  is  raised, 
ami  the  fisheries  of  the  coast  are  productive.  The  popu¬ 
lation  numbers  altogether  6,500  ;  about  2,000  of  whom 
are  located  in  the  town  of  C.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  island. 

CiiHfUta'oete,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  Dodder  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Solanales.  Diao.  5  free  sta¬ 
mens,  basal  placenta',  and  a  filiform  spiral  embryo.  The 
plants  composing  it  are  distinguished  fn*m  those  of  Con- 
volvulace/E  by  their  parasitic  habit,  hy  the  absence  of 
loaves,  by  the  tube  of  the  corolla  being  furnished  with 
scales  alternating  with  the  segments,  and  by  liaving  a 
thread-like  coiled  embryo  with  almost  obsolete  Ci)tyle- 
dons.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  climates, 
and  are  often  very  destructive  to  flax,  clover,  and  other 
crojis.  There  are  50  species  in  two  genera. 

C'liMll*  [Heh.,  1  ilack.]  (Script.)  The  name  of  a  region 
inhabited  by  trihe.s  of  the  Hamite  family,  so  called.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  antediluvian  Cush  {Gen. 
ii.  13).  If8o,it^vas  in  Asia  ;  and  Cush  the  Ilamite  may 
have  had  his  nanio  from  a  settlement  or  allotment 
there.  Leaving  this  as  a  matter  upon  wliicli  we  can  <lo 
little  more  than  conjecture,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  chief  habitations  of  the  Cushites  were  to  the  south 
of  Egypt,  in  the  extensive  tracts  called  Ethiopia  {Eztk. 
xxi.x.  10).  Tliey  also  appear  to  have  spreatl  in  tlie 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  were  tribes  descended  frum 
them  {Gen.  .x.  7). 

Cusil'iles,  n.pL  See  CubH. 
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Cnsli,  in  Ptnifuj/Jvanift,  a  post-ofticn  of  Clearfield  co. 

I'liKli'ut,  t).  [A.  S.  The  Ring-dove  or  Wood- 

pigeon,  ('olumha  }mlninhus. 

•'  While  thro'  the  briics  the  cushat  croods."  —  Burns. 

CiiHli'ew-lu  rU,  w.  {Zool.)  The  bird  Crcuc  PaMxt.  See 
l^KNELOPID^. 

Caleb,  an  American  statesman, n.  at  Salisbury, , 
Massachusetts,  IISUU.  lie  devoteii  himself  to  the  study' 
of  the  law,  and  commenced  practice  at  Newburyport, 
in  1825.  Elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1826,  lie  visited 
Europe  in  ls2y,  and  published  on  his  return  his  Remi- 
nisicmcts  of  i^pnin.  and  Historical  and  l\>litical  H^vifw 
of  the  Hn'olulion  of  Three  Dui/s  in  France.  In  ISliu  he 
was  returned  by  the  SUvteof  Massachusetts  to  Congress, 
a  position  that  he  retained  for  four  consecutive  ten  nis. 
During  this  period  he  supjiorted  the  policy  of  i*resident 
Adams,  and  was  a  consistent  Wliig  uniil  the  time  of 
lh*es.  Tyler.  In  184h  Pres.  Tyler  nominated  him  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  appointment  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  lie  was  thereup  »n  chosen  to  conduct 
tlie  mission  to  China,  ami  comduded  the  tlr^t  American 
treaty  with  that  court.  On  his  return  he  was  tdect«‘d  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  a  thinl  time,  when,  in  ls-17, 
a  hill  to  appropriate  funds  to  e<}uip  the  Miissachusetts 
regiment  of  volunteers  hiiving  been  defeated  in  tlie  leg¬ 
islature,  he  equipped  tliem  from  his  private  means,  and 
as  tlieir  colonel  marched  with  them  to  tlie  Rio  Grande 
in  Mexico,  where  he  wiis  made  brigadier-general  l»y(b*n. 
Taylor.  .In  18.53,  Pres.  Pierce  made  him  his  Attorney- 
General.  In  1868,  armed  with  ample  powers  from  the 
government,  he  went  to  the  U,  States  of  Colombia,  and 
returned  in  li^69,  after  conclnding  the  Caleb  CusMuq 
Treaty,  wliicli  permits  the  U.  States  govt,  to  survey 
the  route  for,  and  to  construct  a  Bhi]>-catial  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  1872,  he  served  as  American  com¬ 
missioner  at  Geneva  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
question,  and  in  1873,  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 
D.  Jan.,  1879. 

CliMliiiij;;,  in  J/uiui?,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Knox  co. 

(ArasA'tm,)  n.  [Fr.  coussin,  from  0.  Ger.  kvsso, 
kus.sin,  a  cusliioti,  a  pillow.]  A  pillow  for  a  seat ;  a  soft 
pail  placed  on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  &c. ;  a  stuffed  bag ; 
something  resembling  a  pillow ;  as,  an  engraver's 
“  To  rest,  the  CK^Aion,  aad  soft  deao  iovite."  —  Pope. 

— The  pad<ied  edge  of  a  hillhir'l-tablo. 

— r.  a.  To  seat  on  a  cushion.  —  To  supply  or  fit  with  cush¬ 
ions  ;  as.  to  cushion  a  seat.  —  To  conceal  or  hide,  as  be¬ 
neath  a  enshion. 

Ciish'ioii-oapital,  n.  (Arch.)  The  cnpit.al  of  a  col¬ 
umn  so  sculptured  as  to  resemble  a  cushion  pressed  down 
hy  tlie  weight  of  its  entablature. 

CiisU'ion-<laHCe«  n.  (Games.)  A  social  dance,  for¬ 
merly  common  among  young  people  at  rustic  feasts,  &c., 
ill-  Ktigiaud. 

C'liHli'ioiiet,  n.  [Fr.  A  small  cushion. 

a.  Soft;  pliable;  elastic;  resembling  a 

cushion. 

C'liMk.  n,  {Zoiil.)  The  Brosinius  vulgaris^  a  sea-fish  of 
the  genus  QadUS,  q.  v. 

Cii!4|>.  «.  [Lat.  cu.^pis,  a  point.]  C-dre^  )  A  term  applied 
to  the  points  formed  by  the  meeting  of  curves  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.;  and  in  the  ornamental 
stone  tracery  of  churcli-windows  tliese  points  are  often 
adorned  witli  foliage.  The  cusp  was  introduced  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  period  of  G«>thic  architecture. 

(<7«o/rt.)  When  two  curves  touch,  or  appear  to  touch 
each  other,  and  terminate  in  a  point  at  wliich  tliey  have 
a  common  tangent,  this  point  is  called  the  of  the 
curve.  If  we  conceive  a  curve  to  be  generated  by  a 
moving  point,  then  a  C.  is  whore  the  point  suddenly 
stops  ami  returns  for  a  time  in  the  same  general  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  in  which  it  was  moving  when  it  reached  the 
G.  point.  Cusps  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  wlien  tlie  two 
branches,  A  R,  AC,  liave  tlieir  convexities  turned  in  tlie 
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the  C.  point,  aa  in  1,  fig.  747  ;  2,  when  they  have  their 
convexities  turned  in  opposite  directions  to  the  common 
tangent  at  the  C.  point,  as  in  2,  fig.  747. 

(.4.'?^/v/«.)  Tlie  point  or  horn  of  the  muon  or  otlier  lu¬ 
minary  shaped  like  a  crescent. 

(Asirol  )  The  beginning  of  a  house,  when  calculating 
a  nativity. 

a.  Possessing  a  cusp  or  cusps. 
unViilul*  (i.  Terminating  in  a  curved  point. 
u^'|>i4late,  a.  [Lat.  caspido,  cuspid 

dutus.  from  cuspis.  a  jioint.j  (Dot.)  Suddenly  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  point;  spear-pointed. 

iiM'pis.  n.  [Lat.]  The  sharp  end  of  a  thing;  a  point. 

or  Coss.aw.a'go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Crawford  co.;  pop.  1.674. 

iiMsa\va';fO  Creek,  in  P-^moiyrani'a,riBesin  Erieco., 
nml  joins  french  Creek  near  Meadville,  in  ('lawford  co. 
HH^js<*la.  in  Alahnnui,  a  towiishij*  of  Cliambers  cu.,abt. 
65  m.  N  E.  of  Muntgomerv  ;  1,205. 

ussela.  in  Georgia,  a  twp.  and  ]»ost-vill  cap.  of  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  co.,  abt.  19  Ill.  S.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  1,690. 
iiM'tar.,  in  Ohio,  a  jiost-otlice  of  Wood  co. 
tiM'tar<l.  n.  [W.  ewsfarr/;  probably  from  caies.  cheese, 
curd.]  (Cookery.)  A  curdy  kind  of  composition,  of  milk 


and  eggs,  sweetened  and  spiced,  ami  then  baked  or  boiled 
for  the  table. 

<'u»'tar4l-apple.  n.  (Dot.)  A  name  given  in  the  W. 
Imiies  to  tlie  eataldc  fruit  of  the  ditfereiit  species  of  the 
genus  Anona.  q.  r. 

C’ns'f  aril*!^,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Crawford  co. 

i'iiMtiiie'.Ai>AM  Philippe,  Comte  dk,  (lsus'teen,)\\,  French 
general,  b.  at  .Metz,  1740.  lleenterea  the  army  early  in 
life,  ami  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Frederic  of  I’nissia,  un¬ 
der  whom  he  8erve<i  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  lie  after¬ 
wards  accepted  a  coinmisHion  in  one  of  tlie  Frencli  regi¬ 
ments  serving  in  the  .\m<o-icun  war  against  the  English  ; 
ami  on  returning  to  Franco  was  m;nle  gtivernor  of 'I’ouloii. 
In  1792  he  had  the  command  (d  the  army  of  tlie  Rhine ; 
but  htdiig  suddenly  snmmoiicd  to  Paris,  tlie  tvranfs  of 
the  hour  sent  him  to  the  giiilh  tine,  Augiust,  1793,  there 
to  expiate  the  crime  of  imn-sm  ces.s. 

CiiMto'iiial,  a.  Relating  to  custody,  control,  or  guar¬ 
dianship. 

C'liMto'diaii,  n.  [From  Lat.  r«^/o.<.]  A 

k<*eper  ;  a  guanliaii;  one  who  has  the  care  or  custody  of 
anything. 

i’liMto'diaiiKliip,  n.  Ofiice  or  employment  of  a  custo¬ 
dian. 

n.  [Lat.  enstodia.  from  custns,  a  watchman  or 
k'-eper;  imdaibly  from  con  ami  adsto  —  ad.  hy,  and  sto, 
to  stand.]  A  stumling  by;  a  watching;  a  kei-ping;  a 
guarding;  care;  gmirdiatiship  ;  watch;  —  Kpccifically. 
8afc-k»*eping  hy  the  hands  <»f  jmlii-jal  power;  as.  in  the 
custody  oi  the  law,  —  Confinement;  iniprisoiitnenf ;  ile- 
privation  of  liberty;  restraint  of  personal  freiHlom. — 
Defence;  security  ;  preservation  from  ilanger. 

Cu5i*toill,  (kus'tum,)  n.  [0  Vv.  oaistame ;  Fr.  coutume, 
from  Armor,  l.ustum  —  koz,  old,  ami  stum,  us!ig<* ;  It. 
costuina;  Lnt.  cojisuesco,  consuetu'^,  to  be  accustomed.] 
A  frequent  or  common  use  or  prartiia*;  a  freijueiit  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  same  act:  hai»it;  way;  long-estaldishe<l 
practice  or  usage;  established  mode;  haldtual  practice; 
manner:  fashiojw;  us,  the  customs  ami  manners  of  a  p(Mi- 
j)le. —  business  siqqxirt ;  a  hnying  of  giaids;  practice  of 
frequenting  a  shop  and  [mrehasing  or  ordei  ing  to  he 
done;  jiatronage. 

“Let  him  have  jour  custom,  but  uot  your  voles."  —  Addison. 

(Physiol.)  Custom  differs  from  habit,  witli  which  it  is 
usually  coupled,  in  being  a  frequent  repetition  <»f  the 
same  act,  whereas  habit  is  the  effect  which  sucli  cii.stom 
produces  upon  the  mind  or  body.  Custom  is  well  said  to 
be  **a  secomi  nature.”  It  is  aide  to  give  a  man  inclina¬ 
tions  ami  capacities  altogether  different  from  tlioselie  was 
born  with.  Acts  tliat  are  at  first  iimst  disagreeable  to 
us,  or  are  only  accomplished  with  tlio  utmost  iliflicult}’, 
bectnne,  by  each  repeated  act.  more  easy  ami  pleasant; 
until  at  length  it  may  be  dilficiilt,  or  even  impossible, 
for  us  to  refrain  from  doing  them.  Pliysiolo^iists  tell 
us  that  every  act  of  tlie  body  —  nay,  even  every  thought 
of  the  mind,  destroys  a  certain  portion  of  tlio  matter  of 
our  body:  but,  by  that  very  act  of  destruction,  an  in¬ 
creased  energy  or  vitality  is  commuuicatc*(I  to  the  part, 
by  means  of  which,  in  a  healthy  and  normal  condition, 
alarger  (juantity  of  fresh  matter  is  attracted  to  the  part, 
and  hy  tliis  means  an  increased  store  of  materials  U  laid 
up  for  future  use.  By  tliis  means  the  arm  of  the  black¬ 
smith  acquires  strength;  the  foot  of  the  dancer,  ami  the 
hand  of  tlie  musician,  their  dexterity.  The  etlect  (d‘ 
custom  is  not  discernible  duiiiig  the  vivacity  of  youth; 
ill  middle  age  it  gains  groumi,  ami  in  old  age  it  gov¬ 
erns  without  c  'iitrol.  'l‘o  introduce  an  active  liahit, 
the  mere  repetition  of  acts  is  not  sullicient,  without 
lengtli  of  time.  Tin*  acts  re«iuire  to  lie  scjiaraled  from 
eacli  other  hy  short  intervals  of  time,  in  order  to  acquire 
tlu-ir full  force;  ami  the  more  regular  ami  uniform  any 
operation  is,  the  sooner  it  heH.'omes  haldtual.  Some 
pleasures  are  strengthened  by  custom,  whicli  in  other 
case's  iM'gi't  familiarity  ami  imliffeivnce.  or  even  disgust. 
Custom  blunts  tlie  edge  (d’ distress  and  pain;  yet  the 
want  of  anything  to  wliich  we  have  been  long  acens- 
tomeil  is  a  kind  of  torture.  The  power  of  custom  is  a 
happy  contrivance  fur  our  good.  The  mind  grows  fond 
of  those  actions  which  it  is  accustomed  to;  and  what 
was  at  first  (litfi«'ult  ami  disagreeable,  becomes  at  length 
easy  and  pleasant;  so  tliat  even  our  employments  come 
to  he  cliaiigiMl  into  our  diversions.  It  thus  also  distri¬ 
butes  a  corresponding  amount  of  j)lea.snre  among  all 
ranks  of  life;  for  while  it  renders  pleasant  the  lahons  of 
the  poor  man,  the  pleasures  id'  tlie  rich  man  lose  their 
effects  from  satiety.  Satiety  is  necessary  to  check  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasures,  which  would  otherwise  engross  tlie 
mind  and  withdraw  it  from  more  important  pursuits. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  custom  we  can  see 
the  importance  of  that  precept  whicli  the  heathen  jihi- 
losopher  Pytiiagoras  is  said  to  have  given  to  iiis<liscf^)le.s, 
Optimum  vitiEgenus  elegite,  nam  consuc.tudo  faciei  jucun- 
dissimum  —  “  Select  thatcourse  of  Ife  which  is  the  best, 
and  custom  will  render  it  the  most  pleasant.” 

(Law.)  Such  a  usage  a.s  hy  common  consent  and 
uniform  practice  lias  become  the  law  of  the  place,  or  of 
the  subject-matter  to  whicli  it  relates.  It  differs  from 
prescription,  which  is  personal,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
person  of  the  owner  of  a  particular  estate:  while  the 
otlier  is  local,  ami  ndatas  to  a  particular  district.  To 
render  a  custom  valid,  it  Ills  been  said  that  the  hdlow- 
iiig  qualities  are  requi-'^ite:  1.  Antiquity;  i.e.  that  it 
shall  have  been  u.si'd  as  far  back  as  time  of  legal  memory, 
that  is,  “  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  memory  of  inan  run¬ 
neth  not  to  the  contrary.  ’  2.  Continuance  without  in¬ 

terruption.  3.  Without  dispute.  4.  It  must  he  reason¬ 
able;  and  5.  Certain.  6.  Compulsory.  7.  Customs  must 
be  consi.stent  with  eacli  other.  Customs  in  derogation 
of  tlie  common  law  must  bo  construeil  strictly. — Cus¬ 
toms  (coutumes),  iu  the  law  of  France,  were  the  laws 


relating  both  to  movable  and  immovable  property,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  difterent  districts  of  tlie  kingdom  before  tlie 
Revolution.  Districts  govermsl  by  cimtonis  were  com¬ 
monly  termed  )iays  coutumiers;  in  coiitratlistiuction  to 
tlie  remainder  of  the  realm,  whicli,  being  under  tlie  civil 
law,  was  termed  jniys  de.  droit  Domain.  The  pays  cou- 
tiimiers  embraced  all  the  mirth  of  France. 

(Pol.)  ('ustom  duties  are  ihitles  charged  upon  com- 
modities  on  their  being  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
a  country.  They  appear  to  have  been  called  customs 
from  being  cust(»inary  payment-*,  or  payments  whicli  Inul 
been  ill  n.'>o  from  time  immemorial.  They  seem  to  have 
exisle<|  ill  every  commereial  country.  The  trouble  ami 
expense  iieci'saarily  incurred  hy  a  government  in  nmU- 
ing  provision  Ibr  the  connin'rce  of  a  eouniry,  natnraliy 
led  to  its  Keeking  sonn*  means  of  reinuiK'ration,  and  none 
seemed  so  fair  ami  reasonable  as  tliat  it  should  fall  on 
the  gooils  or  vi-s.sebs  on  whose  behalf  they  wc-re incurred. 
As  a  large  jiortioii  of  tlie  entire  revenue  of  this  country 
is  derivi-il  fmm  the  custom  duties,  they  are  of  tlie  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  our  prosperity,  ami  there  are  many 
importiuU  questions  connected  with  thi'ni.  Tlie  duties 
should  in  no  case  he  so  high  as  to  encouragesmtiggling; 
nor,  imli-ed,  in  most  cases,  so  as  to  interfere  with  their 
coii.snnqition  ;  iieithershould  they  in  gi'iieral  be  too  low, 
for  then  they  must  be  I'Xtemled  over  a  great  tinmber  of 
articles,  by  which  nn  ans  the  expense  of  Collection  is 
largely  increased,  ami  the  freeilnm  of  tlie  trader  much 
interfered  with.  TIk'v hlioidd  he  levii  d.as  much  ns  pos¬ 
sible,  on  articles  tliat  (!o  not  constitute  neces^aries  I'f  life, 
or  accessories  to  iiiaiiiifactnring  industry.  Moderate 
custom  iluties  are  among  the  least  objectionable  of  all 
taxes,  as  they  interfere  little  witli  the  operations  of  the 
manufacturer  or  trader,  in  many  cases  serving  rather  as 
a  protection  to  the  former,  ami  are  (or  at  l^aist  can  be) 
collected  at  a  relatively  small  expense.  The  receipts 
from  customs,  in  the  U.  States,  ami  lor  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1869,  aggregated  $lC9.r)92,SV0.56. 

a.  [0.  Fr.  const  urn  <>  hie..']  Common  ; 
usual;  customary;  habitual.  —  Liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  duties  calleil  customs.  _ 

n.  Frequemey ;  habit ;  conformity 

to  custom. 

CiiH'toniakly.  enfe.  According  to  custom  ;  in  an  ac- 
cuslonied  manner. 

“  Kingdoms  have  been  customahhi  carried  away  by  right  of  suc¬ 
cession,  according  to  proximity  of  blood."  —  Hammond. 

Cus'taiiiariBy,  adv.  llabitually;  commonly. 

I'lis'toiitariiios!*,  n.  Frequency;  commonness  of 
occurrence;  habitmd  practice  or  habit. 

i'las'lamary*  a.  [Fr,  coutumier ;  L.  Lat. 

liable  to  the*  tax  or  tribute  of  the  con.s-fitmn.J  Acconl- 
ing  to  custom,  or  ]>rescription,  or  to  established  or  com¬ 
mon  usage  or  liabit ;  usual;  common;  habitual;  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  accustomed  ;  as,  a  customary  compliment. 

**  The  prejudice!!  of  e*iucatlon  and  ciMtomary  belief." —  GlanviUe. 

(Law.)  Holding  or  hebl  by  custom ;  as,  a  CMsfomury 
service. 

— n.  A  book  containing  laws  and  usages,  or  cu.stoms. 

Cowell. 

Cns'foiiiOi%  n.  One  wlio  is  in  tin*  habit  of  ))urcbasing 
at  a  shop,  market,  «tc, ;  one  who  Iniys  goods  or  wares  ; 
an  accustomed  buyer  or  employer. 

“  Poor  tradesmen  do  . .  .  persuade  customers  to  buy  their  goods." 

Lord  Roscommon. 

An  ugly  customer,  one  \\\\o  is  hard  to  manage;  a  per¬ 
son  wlio  is  apt  to  prove  dangerous  or  intractable. 

4’us'toiu-liouso,  n.  The  house  or  public  building 
set  apart  for  the  collection  of  customs;  an  office  where 
vessels  are  entered  ainl  cleared,  and  where  tlie  customs- 
duties  are  jiaiil,  or  security  is  given  for  the  payment. 

;  ;>LCustodes.  [Lat.]  A  custodian,*  a  keeper. 

Ciis'tos-bro'viuin. ».  (Law.)  In  England,  the  chief- 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Cnsto'za,  or  i’ut^loz'za.a  small  place  of  N.  Italy,  near 
Mantua.  Here  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Aus- 
triaUH  un«ler  Marshal  Kadelsky.  iluly  23,  1848;  and  on 
June  24, 1866,  tliey  were  again  defeated  by  the  Austrians. 

[L  I.Ht.J  In  England  and 
Irelami.  the  principal  magistrate  of  u  county,  who  has 
charge  of  the  otbeial  records. 

Custrekn.  A  knight's  buckler.  —  A  beaker  or  wine- 
rtugon. 

in  Prussia.  See  KUstrin. 

V.  a.  (Imp.  and  pp.  Cut.)  [Sw’ed.  and  Goth,  kotta, 
to  cut;  Lith.  Kerth  ;  Gr.  keiro,  the  t  being  thrown  away, 
like  the  Slav,  korjil,  to  ci\t  \  Icel.  kuti,ii  small  knite, 
kuta.  to  cut  with  a  knife;  Saiisk.  krit,  to  cut ;  allied  to 
Lat  ca’do,  to  cut,  culter,  a  knife;  Gr.  kopto,  to  cut.]  To 
separate  tlie  parts  of  any  body  hy  an  edged  instrument; 
to  make  a  gash,  wound,  incision,  or  notch ;  to  divide  or 
Sever  into  pieces  by  an  edged  instrument. 

“  The  sword  of  juslicc  cuts  upon  the  kooi.”  —  Dryden. 

—To  he\v;  to  cleave;  to  lop;  to  slash  ;  to  sever  for  gather¬ 
ing;  as,  to  cut  timber,  to  cut  grahs. 

_ To  <livide  and  sever  by  cutting;  to  dock  ;  to  curtail ;  as, 

cut  the  nails.— To  carve;  to  divide  or  apportion  by  cut- 
tin*’’*  08,  to  cut  a  plate  of  l»eef. 

—To  curve;  to  hew  out;  to  shape  or  form  by  cutting;  aa, 
to  cut  a  profile. 

••  Whv  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit, 'like  his  graudsire,  cut  in  alabaster?”  —  Shake. 

_ To  penetrate;  to  pierce;  to  affect  deeply;  to  wound  or 

hurt  the  sensibility  or  feelings  of;  as,  a  cutting  rebuke. 

—To  intersect;  to  croa.s;  to  divide  by  passing  through; 
as  to  make  a  short  over  a  common;  to  cuf  at  right 
angles,  as  a  horizontal  line  and  a  vertical  one. 

—To  divide  into  two  sections  or  portions ;  as,  to  cut  a  pack 
of  cards. 

“  And  frankly  leave  us.  human  elves, 

To  cut  and  shuffle  for  ourselves.”  —  iVior. 
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Tfi  r*ri!il •  to  castrate*  to  emasculate;  as,  to  a  horse. |  w.  O.vster  spawn.  ^ 

clt  and  drM;  cul  and  dr,/:  will.  " 


in  readiness  tor  use;  as,  to  have  a  thing  all  cut  and 
d7'ied  beforeliand. 

Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry."  —  Swift. 

Cut  glass.  Glass  cut  and  polished  hy  friction  into 
ornaniental  shapes  and  designs.— —  natl.  See  N.\il. 

To  cut  a  dash,  figure,  or  shine,  to  make  a  show  or 
display.  (Colloq.)— To  cut  a  cajyer,  to  do  something 
eccentric  or  fantastical ;  to  play  a  prank.  —  To  >lown, 
to  fell;  to  hew  <lown;  — hence,  to  surpass;  to  abase;  to 
put  down  !)>’  force  of  contrast. 

“  His  natural  eloqueucc  ctits  down  the  finest  orator.”  —  Addtson. 
To  lessen ;  to  abate ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  cut  down  expenses. 

To  cut  lots,  to  <h*aw  lots  by  cutting  cards. 

To  cut  off,  to  separate  from  the  oth'-r  parts  by  cutting: 
to  int  rcept:  to  destroy:  to  put  an  end  to:  as,  to  cut  off 
an  enemy’s  retreat,  to  cut  off  trom  an  inheritance,  to  be 
cwi  by  «leath. 

Cut  off  from  hoi>e,  abandoned  to  despair."  —  Prior. 

To  cut  out,  to  shape;  to  form;  to  adapt;  as,  to  cut  out 
a  garment. 

“  Every  man  had  cutout  a  place  for  himself.”  —  .Addwoa, 

To  take  tiie  place  of;  to  debar:  to  surpass;  t<»  outdo; 
as,  to  cut  out  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  a  mistress. 

“  1  am  cut  out  from  anything  but  common  acknowledgment.* 

Pope. 

To  seize  hy  stnitagem  ;  to  capture  by  a  bold  dash 
cut  out  a  ship  from  mnler  the  enemy's  guns. 

To  cut  short,  to  hiinler  or  put  a  stop  to  by  stiddon 
interruption ;  to  bring  to  an  unexpected  check :  to 
abridge;  to  render  abortive:  as,  to  cut  short  an  oppo¬ 
nent’s  sp  'pch,  to  cut  a  man  short  of  bis  pay. 

*•  Achille*  cut  him  short :  and  thus  replied.”  —  Prydcn. 

To  cut  under,  to  compete  with  by  offering  at  a  lower 
price;  to  undersell ;  to  undiM  Valne;  as,  to  cj/f  under  uX. 
market.  —  Ttcut  up.  To  cut  to  i>iccos:  to  ilamage,  linrt, 
injure,  or  demolish  ;  t‘»  era»licate :  as,  to  cut  up  a  hnllork. 
to  have  one’s  hook  cut  up  by  a  reviewer,  to  bo  cut  up 
in  miiiil. 

“  This  doctrine  cuf«  up  all  government  by  the  roots.”  —  LncM. 

To  cut  a  person,ov  the.  acquaintance  of.  To  drop  all 
interciiurse  with:  to  ostracise;  to  give  thecoM  shonhier. 

To  cut  the  cards.  To  diviile  a  pack  of  cards,  in  order  to 
determine  the  trump,  «U*al,  or  pitch. 

To  cut  the  teeth.  To  have  the  teeth  to  appear  tlirou 
the  gums. 

_ r.  i.  To  pass  into,  or  through,  and  sever;  as,  to  cut  a 

man’s  leg  off;  —  to  enter,  and  ilivide  the  parts;  to  in 
else:  as.  to  f<»r  the  stone;  — to  interfere:  as,  a  o«f- 
ting  liorse:  —  to  separate  a  pack  of  canls  by  dividinj 
it  into  two  portions;  as,  to  cut  for  partners. 

—To  bolt;  to  run  with  haste;  to  »lart  away  \vith  speed 
as.  to  cat  and  run.  (Vulgar.) — To  cut  ones  lucky,  io 
make  off  without  ceremony;  to  run  away  at  short  m 
tice.  (Vulgar.) — To  cat  across.  To  pass  hy  the  inost 
direct  way  ;  as,  to  cat  across  a  common.  —  To  cut  in.  To 
join  ;  to  cast  one’s  lot  with ;  lus.  to  cut  in  for  a  rnhhei 
at  whist.— y’o  cut  into.  To  join,  or  internipt  witlioiit 
leave  or  ceremony;  as,  to  cut  into  a  conversation. 

— n.  The  longitudinal  opening  made  hy  an  e<lgtMi  or  sharp 
instrument,  as  distinguished  from  that  made  hy  perfora¬ 
tion  with  a  pointed  weapon  or  instrument; — hence,  a 
gjvsh:  a  cleft;  a  notch;  a  wound;  a  sl.ish;  as,  a  sabre- 
cut.  (Opposed  to  f/irw.^ff.)  — Action,  stroke,  or  bhiw  given 
with  an  oiiged  instrument,  as  an  axe,  a  sword,  knife,  &<*. 
—hence,  a  hurt,  a  wound,  an  injury,  — A  stroke  or  blow 
made  by  an  instrument  other  than  a  tool  or  weapon 
as,  the  cM^  of  a  whip. 

_ A  sarcasm;  a  severe  remark  or  criticism;  personal 

slight  or  discourte.sy ;  avoidance;  as,  to  give  a  person 
the  cut  direct. 

**  This  was  the  uukindest  cut  of  all."  — Shaks. 

—A  channel;  a  ditch;  a  groove;  a  furrow;  a  notch;  a 
canal ;  any  hollow  in  a  surface  made  by  cutting. 

“  This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostri*  , . .  purposed  to  have  made . .  . 
wider  aud  deeper.” —  Knoltes. 

—A  part  cut  off;  any  small  piece  or  shred;  a  portion;  as. 
a  cut  of  mutton,  a  cut  of  scantling. 

"  It  hath  a  number  of  short  cu«.-t  or  shreddings.”  —  Hooker. 
^Aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  wound  left  by  a  cut;  as,  an 
open  cut,  a  deep  cut,  a  clean  cut,  &c. 

—A  near  passage  or  way  by  which  an  angle  of  distance  is 
avoided;  as,  a  short  cut  homewards. 

“  There  is  a  shorter  cut.  au  easier  passage.”  —Decay  of  Piety. 
—A  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  a  block  or  stamp  of  wood 
or  copper;  — whether  instrument  or  impression*  *• 
work  illustrated  with  cuts. 

“  Prints  or  cuts  of  martyrs."— i?ro«aie. 

—Act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards  into  two  portions;  as,  a 
cut  for  trump. 

•*  The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut."  —  Swift. 
—Manner  in  which  a  thing  Is  cut;  form;  sliape;  mode; 
style;  fashion;  as,  the  cut  of  a  dress-coat,  the  cut  of  the 
whiskers. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  Pagan  cut." — Shake. 

^A  gelding;  a  castrated  horse  or  mule. 

— A  lot  drawn  by  cutting  sticks,  or  slijis  of  paper. 

“  A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  rt/f*  for  his  tenets,  and  regu¬ 
late  his  persuasion  by  the  cast  of  a  die.”  —  Locke. 

Cut  and  Imig  tail.  A  provorhial  expression  for  men 
of  all  kinds:  —  originally  derived  from  dogs. 

*•  Come  ctif  and  long  tail :  for  there  bo  six  bachelors  as  bold  as 
be.”  — Hen  Joneon. 

Ciita'iioons.  a.  [From  bat.  cutis,  the  skin :  Sansk. 
cutti,  a  skin,  the  hark  of  a  tree.)  Belonging  to  tlie  skin ; 
attJU’hing  to,  existing  on,  or  affr*cting  the  skin. 
Cutaneous  Diseases.  See  Skin  (Dise.ases  of  the). 


closed  by  Scindeon  the  N.,  the  Gnicowar’s  dominions  on 
the  S.,  and  by  the  Gulf  i>f  Cntcb  an<l  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  S.  and  S‘B.;  bat.  between  22°  47' and  24°  40'  N.,  bon. 
as®  26'  and  75°  4o'  K.  Jrea,  14,000  sq.  in.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  hut  contains  nnm«  roU8  fertile,  level 
tracts  pr.)ducing  cotton,  sugar,  grapes,  and  niusk-lem- 

ons _ The  Jtano  ofCutch,n  morass  with  an  areaof7,000 

sq.  m.,is  supposed  to  liavo  been  the  bed  of  au  inland  sea. 
<Ullcll-4iluinla'va,  a  prov.  of  Beloiichistan,  K.  of  llie 
Biahovick  Mountains,  between  bat.  27°  40'  ami  20°  15' 
N.,  and  Lon.  07°  20'  ami  69°  30'  K.,  having  N.  Sewestan, 
(Cabul.)  K.  and  S.  Scinde,  and  \V.  the  prov.  Talawan. 
Area,  10,000  sq.  m.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain,  and 
its  soil,  rich  and  loamy,  is  exceedingly  proiluctivc.  Cli¬ 
mate  mild  in  winter,  hut  oppressively  hot  in  summer. 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  i«>p.  are  Jots  The  chief  towns  are 
Giindava  (tlic  cap.),  Dadnr,  Bhag,  and  Lheree.  Estim. 
jio/>.  100.000.  o 

<’uteli'oji*uo,  in  A’ew  Vork,  a  post-village  of  Simolk  co. 
a.  [A  contraction  of  Acutk,  7.  r.]  Sharp;  pene¬ 
trating;  slircwd;  clever;  acute.  (Colloii.) 
i.’nIo'iiosH, ??.  Smartness;  sagacity ;  shrewdn-ess;  keeu- 
ni'ss.  (.\nierican.) 

n.  A  rough-leaved  grass. 

CUit'otaiit  l’a*oclc*  in  .yew  Tork,  traver.ses  Tioga  co., 
and  joins  Oswego  Creek  nhoiit  2  in.  N.  f>f  Oswego, 
i’ti iu  Texas,  a  po.st-ofhce  ot  Red  River  co. 
n.  See  St.  Cuthbert. 

Cilttlbort.  in  Georgia,  a  post-vil.,  cap.  of  Randolph  co. 
^'u'ticle^  n.  [Kr.;  biit.  cuticulu,  dim.  of  cutis,  skin.] 
(Anat.)  The  scarf-skin.  Tlie  exterior  membranous  cov¬ 
ering  of  tlie  body.  In  its  chemical  characters  it  resein- 
bies  nail,  quill,  &c.,  and  has  the  properties  of  a  con¬ 
densed  form  of  albumen.  See  Skin. 

'Die  thin  v.'sicnlar  niemhrano  that  covers  the 
external  surface  of  veg. tables,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
cellular  suhsUnco  beneath  it.  It  acts  in  plants  as  a 
means  of  lu  eventing  a  too  rapid  perspiration,  and  is  fur 
nished  with  respiratory  openings  calleci  stomata. 
i'lltic'lllur.  a.  Fertaining  to  tlie  cuticle. 
l'iit-in«(or  In-cut, )Notes,  n.pl.  {I*rinf.)  Side-notes 
which  are  not  arranged  in  the  front  margin  down  the 
side  of  the  page,  but  are  inserteil  in  the  text  by  short¬ 
ening  the  lines,  as  if  a  piece  ot  the  text  were  cut  out, 
and  the  note  put  into  the  vacant  space. 

n.  [bat.]  (Amef.)  The  true  skin  or  derma.  See 

Skin. 

I'lit'lasfsi,  n.  (Old  spelling  Curtle-axr,  Curtal-.axe.) 
[Fr.  coutelas,  from  bat.  cultdlus,  from  culfe,r,  a  plongli- 
sliare.  a  knife;  Sansk.  kut,  to  cut.)  A  broad,  curving 
sword;  a  hanger,  used  by  seamen  in  hand-to-hand  en 
counters. 

“  Sharpen  your  cutlasses.”  —Sir  C.  Napier. 
Cut'lor,  n.  [Fr.  coM^e/iVr,  from  couteau,  a  knife;  0.  Fr. 
coutel,  from  ijat.  ew/tedt/s.]  One  wlio  makes,  sells,  or 
sharpens  knives,  and  other  cutting  instruments. 

**  Culler's  poetry  upou  a  knife  ;  ‘  love  me  and  leave  me  not.’  " 

Shake. 

Cut'lor,  in  ^faine,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

C’lillcr,  in  Ohio,  a  post-offleo  of  Wasliington  co. 

n.  The  business  or  trade  ol  a  ctUler:  the 
business  of  making  knives  ;  or,  in»)re  generally,  knives 
and  other  edged  instruments,  as  razors,  «fec. 

— Sharp-edged  or  cutting  instruments  generally ;  as,  Shef¬ 
field  cutlery.  See  II.\rdwaue. 
i'uf'let,  n.  [Fr.  coteletie  ;  0.  Fr.  cnsteMte,  dim.  of  co.sfe ; 
Fr.  cote,  from  bat.  cos/a,  a  rib.]  {Cookery.)  A  small  piece 
of  meat,  either  mutton,  veal,  or  lamb,  broiled  or  tried; 
as,  a  Mainienon  cutlet. 

i'lit'-ofr,  n.  A  short  cut  or  passage,  to  lessen  a  distance. 
{Mach.)  A  contrivance  in  a  steam-engine  for  cutting 
off  the  passage  of  steam  fnun  the  steam-chest  to  the 
cylinder,  when  the  i)i»ton  hsus  moveil  through  i>art  of  a 
stroke,  so  a.s  to  allow  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  to  he 


vision;  an  incision,  as  of  flesh.  —  An  excavation  made 
through  earth  or  rock,  in  making  a  road, canal,  Ac. ;  as, 
a  railroad  cutting.  —  Division,  as  of  a  jiack  of  canls. 
C'ut'ter*  n.  He  or  tliat  which  cuts ;  as,  a  tailor’s  cutter, 
a  paper-ewffer,  &c.  — A  fore-tooth,  or  incisor,  tiiat  cuts 
meat;  in  contradistinction  to  a 
—A  kind  of  sleigh  or  sledge  drawn  by  one  horse. 

— In  England,  an 


officerof  the  Court 
of  the  Excliequer 
w  h  0  provides 
wood  for  the  tal¬ 
lies,  and  cuts  the 
sum  paid  upon 
them. 

— A  kind  of  brick 
for  facings. 

{Naut  )  A  ves¬ 
sel  with  one  inasl 
ainl  a  bowsprit,  ot 
considerable 
brca<lth  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  length. 

The  distinction 
between  a  cutter 
and  other  vessels 
with  one  mast  — 
which  are  called 
sloops — is,  that  in 
tlie  cutter  the  jib 
has  no  stay  to 
support  it. 

adv.  In 

manner. 


made  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  alrea<ly  let  in. 

Webster 

Cut  Oflb  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Walton  co. 

Ciit'purHO,  n.  One  who  cuts  purses  in  order  to  steal 
them  or  their  contents;  one  who  robs  from  the  person; 
a  robber  ;  a  pickpocket;  a  highwayman  ;  a  thief. 

"To  have  an  open  ear.  a  quick  eye,  aud  a  uimble  hand  is  neces 
sary  for  a  exUpurse."  —Shake. 

ClittaoU«  (Jcul-tak'^,)  a  large  mar.  district  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Orissa,  presidency  Bengal,  between  bat.  19°  30'  and 
21°  40'  N.,  bon.  84°  30'  and  87°  E.,  having  E.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  area,  7,635  sq.  m.  Among  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Chilka  bake, 
whicli  is,  for  many  miles,  separated  from  the  sea  hy  a 
strip  of  sand  not  more  than  3U0  yards  wide.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cuttack,  the  caj). ;  Pooree,  with  its  temple: 
of  Juggernaut,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  most  southerly  arm 
of  the  Mahanuildy ;  Kanarak,  or  the  Black  Pagoda, 
about  20  m.  further  to  the  N.;  and  Balasore,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  roadstead  stretching  along  tho  coast 
as  far  as  tho  Hooghly.  Among  seamen,  this  maritime 
tract  Is  generally  disdngnislied  as  Orissa.  2,200,000. 
— Cutt.\ck,  the  cap.,  is  abt.  220  m.  from  Calcutta,  and 
has  a  pop.  of  40,000. 

Cnftee',  n.  One -who  Is  cut,  ostracised,  or  avoided. 
(Vulgar.) 

— A  box  used  by  a  weaver. 

Ciit'-tlirojkf.  n.  A  murderer  ;  an  assas.sin. 

*•  Unpaid  cut-throats  are  abroad." — Dryden. 

— a.  Murderous;  cruel;  inlinman:  barbarous. 

"  CiiMAroaf  and  abomiunble  dealing." —Carcio. 

Ciit'tinyr,  n.  Apiece  cut  off  anything;  specifically,  a 
twig  or  scion,  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  or 
planting  it;  as,  grape-vine  cuttings. — A  separation  or  di- 


Fig.  748.  —  cutter. 
i  entting  or  contemptuous 


<’iit'tin^Svil1o«  in  Oregon,  a  P.  0.*of  Clackamas  co. 

in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rut¬ 
land  CO. 

Cnt'lle.  Cut'tle-fisli,  w.  [A.S.  cudele;  W.cuddiaw, 
to  hide,  from  cudd,  darkness,  gloom.]  {Zool.)  See 
Sepi.\d.e. 

Cutt'wal,  n.  [Hind.]  In  India,  a  native  superintendent 
of  police. 

Cut'ty*  n.  [Scot.]  A  spoon  made  of  horn.  —  A  short  clay 
tobacco  pipe,  for  carrying  in  the  mouth;  as,  a  Burns’ 
cutty. 

— An  unchaste  woman ;  n  liarlot.  (Scottish.) 

C'nl'ty*  a.  Sliort :  handy  ;  easy  to  hold  ;  as,  a  cwWy-pipe. 

I'lit'lyliiiiik  InIuikI^  the  most  S.W.  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Islands,  at  tho  entrance  of  Buzzard’s  Bay,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  hiis  a  fixed  light  on  its  S.W.  eml,  4^)^  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  bat.  41°  24'  35"  N.,  Lou.  70° 
57'  20"  W. 

i'ut'ly-stool,  n.  [From  Scot.]  A  stool  of  penance 
formerly  placed  in  Scottish  churches,  whereon  unchaste 
Women  were  seated  during  divine  service,  in  order  to  bo 
publicly  u(lmonishe<l  by  the  minister. 

C’lit'wAtor.  n.  {yaut.)  The  foremost  part  of  a  ship’s 
jirow,  which  projects  forward  of  the  bows,  and  cuts  the 
water  when  sailing. 

— The  angular  segment  of  the  buttress  of  a  bridge  built 
to  face  tlie  current  of  a  stream,  and  divide  the  force  of 
its  pressure  upon  the  abutments. 

^{Zool.)  A  name  of  the  Razor-bill,  Alca  torda.  (See 
Fig.  238.) 

Cnt'-worin,  t7.  A  name  given  to  the  caterpillar  of  many 
species  of  moths  of  tlie  fam.  ynrtuide?,  who  remain  hy 
day  about  the  roots  of  young  jdants:  an<l  come  forth  at 
night  to  cut  off  tlie  tender  steins  and  leaves. 

n.  [Fr.]  In  glass  manufacture,  a  large  cru¬ 
cible  for  fusing  plate-glass. 

C'uvi^^r,  Oeouoes  Chr/’.tien  Leopold  Daoobert,  Baron, 
{koo'x'eMn),  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  the  world  has 
produced,  B. at  Monthellard,  France, 1769.  After  finishing 
his  education  at  Stuttgart,  young  r*.  accepted  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family  in  Normandy.  The 
Ahhe  Texier,  whom  the  troubles  of  the  time  had  driven 
into  exile  from  the  capital,  introduced  him  hy  letter  to 
MM.  Jussieu  and  Oeoffroy.  Several  memoirs,  written 
about  this  time,  and  transmitted  to  the  latter,  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation,  and  j)rocured  hisadmission  to  two 
or  three  of  the  learned  societies  in  Paris.  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  bucces-sor  to  Daubeiiton  us  professor  oX 


Fig.  740.  —  g.  cuvier. 

natural  history  at  the  college  of  France,  and  in  1802  he 
succeeded  Mertriid  in  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy 
at  the  Garden  of  Plants.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  steadily  to  the  studies  which  have  immortalized 


CYAN 


CYAN 
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hU  name*.  FTis  iV Anatomie  0)m;)rtnV,  ftinl  the' 

Uiyut  Animal,  iii  which  the  whole  aiiiinal  kiiijidoiii  is  I 
ariiiuge  I  jirconUiig  to  the  orpiiiization  of  the  heiiigs  of  * 
which  it  consistH,  have  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
scieiitirtc  fame,  and  estaldishe<l  him  as  perhaps  the  first 
naturalist  in  the  world  after  IJiimeiis.  Mis  numerous 
memoirs  and  works  upon  tliese  sul'jerts  show  a  master- 
miiid  in  the  study  of  zoology;  ami  exteinliug  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  his  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study 
of  paleontcdogy,  he  has  been  euahleti  to  render  immense 
service  to  geology.  Starting  from  the  law  tlnit  there  is 
a  correlation  of  forms  in  organi/ed  heings, — that  all  the 
parts  of  eai'h  individual  have  mutual  relations  with 
each  other,  tending  to  pr‘«dncc  one  end,  that  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  being, — that  each  living  being  has  in  its 
nature  its  own  jiroper  functions,  and  ought  therefm-H  to 
have  forms  Hppn*priateil  for  that  function  ;  and  that 
cmiserpiently  the  analogous  parts  of  all  aiiimals  have 
received  modilicatioiis  of  form  which  enable  them  to  be 
recoguiZfui, — lie  was  able  to  ascertain  from  the  inspection 
of  a  single  fossil  bone,  not  only  the  family  to  which  it 
ouglit  to  belong,  hut  tlie  genus  t<)  whieh  it  must  be  re- 
ferretl.  Even  the  very  species  aiitmal  was  thus  to  he 
made  out,  and  the  restoration  of  its  external  form  ivs  it 
might  have  live«l  and  died,  became  in  his  hands  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  certainty  and  precision.  Ills  Nf'.i/nc,  Aniinal.  has 
been  freipiMiitly  translated,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
arrangements  fidh*wed  at  the  present  time.  Cuvier 
filled  manyolH<*es  of  groat  importance  in  the  state;  par- 
ticul  »r!y  timse  connected  with  educational  institutions. 
Napoleon  treated  him  with  mu'-h  consideration  ;  Louis 
Will,  and  Charles  X.  advanced  him  to  honor:  and  liOihs 
Philippe  raised  him  to  thu  rank  of  a  peer  of  tlie  realm. 
D.  IS32. 

CuviKu.  FuKDKnic,  the  y«>unger  hrotlier  of  the  nhovo,  p 
1773,  w.us  also  d>*vote.l  to  the  pur-^nits  of  natural  liis-i 
tory.  Mis  most  important  work  is,  On  the  Terth  of  Ani- 
published  in  iSM.  1).  1'<3S.  Mis  last  wunls  were: 
“Let  my  son  place  upon  iny  tomb  this  inscription: 
Frederic  Cuvier,  brother  of  Gem’ges  Cuvier.” 

I'uxlliiveii,  a  towa  with  a  fine  harbor, 

at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  M  imhiirg,  no  m.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Mamimrg.  L  it.  53°  52' 21"  N.,  Lon.  f/ E.  Pop.  2,000. 

Ciiya'ba.  or  i'liia'ba.  in  I5ra/il,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  district  of  Liiamintino,  ainl  joins  the  Porrudos,  or 
Sao  Loureinjo. 

— A  city  near  the  above  river,  cap.  of  the  prov.  Matto 
Gro.s-o.  I.at.  VP  2)'  S.,  Lon.  50°  W.  J*op.  16,000. 

in  O/o'o,  a  N.N.E.  co..  bordering  on  Lake 
Eri‘* :  ar>a,  abt.  420  s  j.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  llie  Cuya¬ 
hoga  River,  and  als(»  by  Chagrin  ami  Rocky  rivers,  'i'he 
surface  is  level  and  tlie  soil  fertile.  Cup.  Cleveland. 
J*op.  13*2,010. 

— .A  river  which  rises  in  Geauga  co.,  and  after  fiowing 

5..  ami  then  S.W.  to  .\kron,  in  .Summit  co.,  turns  to  the 
N. \V.  and  enters  L  ike  Erie  at  Cleveland,  in  Cuyahoga  co. 

C'uyahi»;;a  Falls,  iu  Okw^  a  po.^t  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  .Summit  CO. ;  pop.  1,^61. 

C’liyler.  (A-f7''r.)  in  Acw  lorA*,  a  post-town.ship  of  Cort¬ 
land  CO. ;  pop.  1,357. 

Fiiy'lei*%  il  Ic*,  ill  y»‘iv  York,  a  P.  0.  of  liivingston  co. 

(ko'z'ko,)  an  inland  city  of  Pern,  cip  of  a  dep. 
of  same  nam  •.  — and  f  •rmei  ly  i-ap.  of  the  empire  of  the 
I  lie  IS, — at  the  foot  i>f  some  hills,  1 1,3S0  tt.  ab.  ivt*  the  level 
of  the  sea,  about  4n0  111.  E  S  E.  of  Lim  i ;  Let.  13°  30' .55" 

5.,  L'Ui.  72°  4'  10"  \V.  According  to  tradition,  this  town 
was  founded  In  1013,  l»y  Mmeo  Capac,  th-  first  Inca  ol 
Pel'll.  The  grandeur  and  m.igniliceuce  of  the  e  liftce.s, 
of  its  fortress,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  .''^un,  struck 
the  Spaniards  with  astonishment  in  1531,  when  the  city 
w.i.s  taktui  by  Franci.s  Pizirro.  On  the  hill  towards  the 
north  are  yet  seen  the  ruins  of  a  thrtres.s  built  by  the 
Incas,  ami  wiiicli  had  a  communication,  by  means  of 
subterraneous  pass  tgeg,  with  throe  forts  built  in  tlie 
w.ills  of  Cnz'o.  All  the  do.scemlaut3  of  the  Incas  re- 
sid<*d  in  a  p  irtimilar  fpi  irter  of  tlu*  city.  Pop.  40,tK)0. 

C'wl.,  n.  An  abbreviation  of  Uuivlred-w^if/ht,  (112  lbs.) 

n.  (Cb’/u.)  A  white  insoluble  solid,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  spontaneous  m  decubu*  re-arraiigeinent 
of  hydrated  cyanic  acid.  F/nn.  MO.  'oNO. 

C'y tl  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  crnstaceous  animal  be¬ 

longing  to  the  .sub-order  Tfttradt'''dpo  U.  'I'liey  inlect 
differeiit  species  of  Cetace.i,  living  on  their  roiigli  skin, 
and  gnawing  it  more  or  le.ss  deeply. 

Cya'iieuil,  «•  [Or.  Ao/'I/ko.^,  from  a  dark-blue 

substance.]  Having  a  dark-blue  or  an  azure  cobir. 

Cyaa'ic  A<*i<l,  n.  {Ckp.m.)  When  cyanogen  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  a  cliange  takes  place 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  chlorine  is  used  in 
the  same  manner.  Cyanide  ami  cyanate  of  the  ba.se  are 
produce-l ;  the  cyanic  acid,  however,  containing  only  one 
eijuivalent  of  oxygen.  Instead  ot  five,  as  in  the  case  of 
chloric  acid.  There  are  several  more  convenient  nie- 
tho«ls  of  producing  cyanic  acid  than  tlie  one  named. 
One  is  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
ferrocyaiiide  of  potassium  with  fim*  ol  jieroxide  ot  man¬ 
ganese;  theimiss  h  -ingconstiintly  stirred  until  it  reaches 
a  low  re»i  heat.  Whi-ii  cool,  cyanate  of  iiotash  may  be 
dissidved  out.  Cyaniir  aciil  is  so  unstable  thatiti'an- 
not  he  .separated  from  its  conipoiunls  bv  an  acid.  Tt  is 
best  procured  by  distilling  acid  (which  see),  a 

crystalline  compouml  having  precisely  tiie  same  com¬ 
position  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  extremely  pungent,  vei'y 
volatile,  ami  acts  as  a  powerlul  caustic  il  dropped  on 
the  flesh.  It  cannot  be  preserved,  as  it  gradually  changes 
into  a  wliito  glassy  mass,  destituti^  of  acid  propel  tie.'*, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  permanent  in  air.  Thi.s  bo.ly  ha.s 
been  named  cyamcHd,  ami  has  exactly  the  same  com¬ 
ponents  as  hy*lrated  cyaiiuric  <tud  cyanic  acids.  1‘orin. 
CjlINO,  or  CyO.lIO. 


Cy'auMle,  n.  (fVim.)  A  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
a  metal.  Ih’iissian-blue  is  a  cyanitie  of  iron. 

i'y'aiiiaio,  11.  {Corni )  The  coloring  matter  of  red  and 
blue  flower.s.  Alcolnd  extracts  it  from  the  petals  of  the 
violet  or  iris.  Alkalies  turn  it  blue  ami  green  ;  uciils  red¬ 
den  it. 

Cy'Riiifo,  n.  (Min.)  A  massive  ami  crystallized  min¬ 
eral.  It  has  a  pearly  lustre,  is  translucent,  ami  of  vari¬ 
ous  shade.s  of  blue.  It  is  a  silicate  of  uliimiiia,  witli  a 
trace  of  oxi*ie  of  iron.  Only  louml  in  primitive  rocks. 
(’oiHp.  Silica  3G'8,  alumina  03’2. 

n  [(ir.  ami  pennao,  I  protiuce.] 

(Chem.)  or  bicarbide  of  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestiiigof  the  carbon  compounds,  its  discovery  by  Gay- 
Lussac  in  1814  having  thrown  consideraldo  light  upon 
two iiiiporlaiit  facts  in  chemical  science,  —  the  e.xisteiice 
of  compounds  aetiiigas  elements;  aiidot  substances  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  difl'enmt  proper¬ 
ties.  In  tact,  it  was  the  means  of  originafing  new  tloMi- 
ries  with  re’*peet  to  organic’bodies  generally.  'J’lienaine 
cyanopnty  signifying  blueproducn',  was  bestowed  on 
this  ttuh.staiice  in  consoipience  of  its  forming  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  in  I’nissiaii-blue.  V.  cannot  be  fornn-d 
by  the  direi't  union  of  its  edements,  but  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  nitrogen  over  a  mixture  td  charcoal 
and  carbonate  (d' potash  heate*!  to  reiiness  in  a  piu'celain 
tuhe.  Tlie  potash  beconie.M  reduced  lo  potassium,  car¬ 
bonic  oxi'le  (‘scupes,  and  (\  is  forme*!,  wliieh  unites  with 
the  potassium,  yielding  cyaniil**of  potassium.  The  re¬ 
action  that  takes  place  is  int'-re.stiiig — 

K0,C02  d-C4  4-  N  izK.NCa +3C0. 

The  compounds  (d'  C.  are,  however,  gi-norully  obtained 
from  the  ferrocyanhle  of  p*)la.ssium,  a  salt  formed  by 
tieatiug  in  a  coveretl  pot  five  p:irts  of  refuse  animal  uiat- 
n*r,  such  as  hi*le.  Imof,  and  horn  waste,  witli  two  parts 
tj.  potash  and  iron  filings.  '1  ho  mass,  when  cold,  is  di¬ 
gested  in  water,  which  (lissolves  tmt  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  Ten  parts  of  this  salt,  *listiiled  with  7  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  ami  5  or  0  parts  of  water,  yield  hydro¬ 
cyanic  or  prussic  acid,  which,  if  saturated  with  oxide  of 
mercury,  furnishes  cyuniile  of  mercury.  Tliis,  on  being 
drie*l  an*l  In-ated  in  a  retort,  fnrnislies  C.  It  is  a  c<dor- 
less  gas,  witli  a  peculiar  penetrating  <)*l*»r.  It  is  jioison- 
ous  in  its  eff'-cts  if  brealhod,  ami  it  imrns  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  purjile  llame.  It  (lis8*»lve.s  in  one-fourtli  of  it.s  bulk 
of  water,  in  one-twenty-fifth  of  alcohol,  ami  may  be 
8ubmitte*l  to  a  high  temperature  without  decuniposition. 
It  is  easily  liquefietl  by  a  pressure  of  4  utmosidieres.  In 
the  liquid  state  it  is  colorless,  limjii*!,  and  lighb-r  than 
water.  At — 3°  Fahr.  it  freezes,  forming  a  transparent 
crystalline  solid.  wliich  is  in  itself  a  compound  ra<li- 
cal,  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  various  elements  to 
form  still  more  complicated  railicals.  Tims,  with  iron  it 
forms  2  compoumls,  —  f error yaiiogcn,  FeCyg,  or  FCy, 
ami  ferrideyunogf  u,  FoCy^,  <»r  FdCy  ;  witli  cobalt,  coballi- 
cyanogen  ;  with  manganese,  mang.ini-r. ;  with  platinum, 
platiiio-^'.;  with  jiallailiuui,  pal!ailio-('. ;  with  iriilium, 
iridio-C. ;  ami  with  copper,  ciipro-f'. ;  —  whi*'h  all  be¬ 
have  as  eleiiKMits,  uniting  with  the  metals,  and  form¬ 
ing  hy*lruciils  witli  hydrogen.  The  principal  comp<»iiml 
of  (\  is  cyanic  aci«l,  compose*!  of  an  equivalent  of  and 
an  eijuivalent  of  (>xygen,  which  has  b»*en  descrila-d  umler 
the  head  of  ('ijanic  Acid.  It  also  Ibrms  five  oiIum-  c<»m- 
poiinds  with  o.xygen,  all  of  which  jK»ssefis  preci.sely  the 
same  comptisitioii,  but  diftVr  remarkably  in  t)i<*ir  jiroj)- 
erties.  They  are  cyanuric,  cyaiiilic,  fulminuric,  fulminic 
acids,  ami  a  body  culled  cyame.Ud.  Descriptions  of  their 
pnq>i'rti»*s  will  bo  fouml  umler  their  respective  h**ading8. 
VVii  11  nitrog*'!!,  eyaiiogeii  forms  cyanamide.  C.  f*>rms  with 
chlorine  3  compoumls,  which  have  all  the  same  ultimate 
compositi«in,  but  differ  materially  in  their  ju'operties.  One 
of  them  is  ga.s*‘ous,  nnotlier  liijuid,  and  the  tliird  solid. 
5Vith  i<Mlme  and  hromiue  it  lorms  stdid  comhiiiutions ; 
with  sul[ihur  it  forms  a  compound  ra*lical.  8ulpho-cy- 
itnogen  (St'y),  which,  with  liy*lrogen,  forms  liydrosulplio- 
cyaiiic  acid ;  with  selenium  a  similar  compound  is 
formed.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  are 
soluble,  those  of  tlie  heavy  metals  mostly  insoluble  in 
water.  Tlie  most  important  <d'  these  is  the  cyanide  <f 
2}olu$!iinm,  which  is  obtained  by  beating  t<j  redness  in  an 
iron  crucible  8  parts  of  fermeyanide  of  juitassium  and  3 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  the  mixture  has  ceased  to  be 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  has  given  olT  tlie  last  bubble  ol 
ga«.  This  salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  fur  the  rise  of 
ele*'tr**typist8  ami  jihotographers.  'I'he  former  use  it  as 
a  solvent  for  gold  and  silver  in  electro-plating;  the  latter 
to  remove  the  unused  io*lide  of  silver  from  tlie  collodion- 
plate.  ('.  is  prone  to  form  tlouble  salts  with  the  metals. 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  when  ad«le<l  to  solutions  of  the 
heavy  metals,  throws  *lown  a  precipitate,  which  is  8*»ln- 
ble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  forming  a  double 
cyani*le  of  potassium  ami  the  metal.  These  d*)uble 
cyaiiid**s  arc*  of  two  cla.ss«*s,  —  those  wliich  form  salts 
ea.sily  decomposed  by  hydroclibcric  acid,  such  as  cyani*le 
of  potassium  and  silver:  am!  those  which  are  imt  so 
easily  decomposed,  such  as  tlie  cyanides  of  p*)tnssiurn 
and  iron,  of  potassium  and  cobalt,  and  several  otliers. 
The  salts  of  the  8c*coml  class  are  look*‘d  npon  by  cliem- 
ists  as  containing  tlie  metal  unite*!  with  the  cyanogen, 
forming  an  organic  radical,  'rhis  will,  perhaps,  be 
belter  umlerstocKl  by  consiilering  the  following  fonnulie  : 

Ist  class.  —  Double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium, 
Nil'y.KCy. 

2d  class. — Double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  or 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2(KCy)  +  KeCy  =  Kj  4- 

Cyanide  of  potasgium.  Cyanide  of  iron.  Potassium.  Ferrocyanogen. 

In  the  latter  salts  tlie  heavy  metal  is  generally  masked; 
thus  the  iron  iu  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  uot  distiii- 


guisliablo  by  tlie  usual  tests  for  that  metal.  The  whole 
theory  of  cyanogen  ami  its  compinnids  is  most  intricate, 
and  cannot  be  entered  into  here.  Those  wlio  wl.sh  to 
pursue  tlie  subject  further  are  referred  to  the  discussion 
of  the  properties  of  cyanogen,  ami  it.s  compounds,  in  tlie 
third  vt)lume  of  Miller's  ElcmeuU  of  Che.mistry.  M  lieu 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
hydr*>ferri(J  cyanic  acid,  a  decempo.sition  takes  place,  an 
equivalent  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ladng  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  of  bimixi'le  of  nitrogen.  The  conipoumls 
forme*!  by  this  ratlical  will  be  described  umler  the  head 
of  Nitro-pkl’ssides.  —  Eijuivalent  *26 ;  sp.  gr.  18064; 
combining  value,  2.  Furm.  Cy,  orNC2- 

».  [Gr.  kyanos,  am!  lilhos,  stone.]  (Min.) 
All  iridescent  blui.sh  silicate  of  lime,  forming  the  central 
part  of  a  nodule  found  in  crystalline  trap-rock  iu  the 
Bay  of  Fumly. 

n.  [Gr.  kyanos,  am!  mefrm,  measure.] 
All  iiislnmieiit  contiiv*-*!  by  Saussure  for  deteriiiiuing 
the  tlecpiiess  of  the  tint  t*f  the  atmosphere.  A  circular 
liHiid  of  tliick  paper  or  jiasteboanl  is  divided  into  fifty- 
one  purts^  each  of  which  is  painted  witli  a  diflerent 
shade  of  blue,  decreasing  gradually  from  the  deepest 
blue  formed  by  a  mixture  of  black,  to  the  liglitest 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  white.  The  coloreil  zone  is  held 
in  the  haml  of  the  observer,  who  notices  tlie  jiarticnlar 
tint  w’hich  cori'espomls  to  tlie  color  of  the  sky.  The 
number  of  this  tint,  reckoned  from  tlu*  lightest  shade, 
marks  the  intensity  ut  the  time  of  observation. 

4'yaiiop'athy,  n.  [Gr.  kyano.t,  and  jxithosj  suffering.] 
(JML)  The  blue  disease,  or  Cy.vnosis,  q.  r. 

C’yaiio'sis,  n.  [Gr.  lyanon.s.]  (Mrd  }  A  diseased  con- 
<litioii  of  the  system,  arising  from  a  malformation 
of  the  heart,  allowing  the  intermixing  of  the  venous 
witli  the  arterial  l>lo«»d,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
former  is  not  j)rop<-rly  oxygeniz*‘d,  and  a  blueness  is 
iuijiarted  to  the  skin;  whence  the  disease  takes  its 
name.  Little  can  be  done  towards  effecting  a  cure  of 
this  disease;  and  tlmugli  it  interferes  with  the  functions 
of  tlie  hiidy  and  produces  general  weakness,  it  does  not 
necessarily  destroy  life.  It  is  ctiinmonly  called  the  Blue 
Disease. 

Cyaii'oHito,  Cii.\LCANTniTE,  7?.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate 
of  copjier.  Tlij.s  salt  is  rarely  foun*l  in  distinct  crystals, 
but  generally  in  stalactitic  and  other  form.s  in  the  fissures 
ami  hollow’s  of  obi  mines,  or  di.ssolved  in  the  waters 
which  issue  from  llietn.  Comjt.  Sulphuric  acid,  32-1; 
oxi‘le  of  Copper,  31*8:  water,  36*1. 

Cyaiiu'ric  Aei«l.  n.  {('hem.)  I'bis  acid  is  obtained  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  wlneb  neeil  not  be  described  hero.  It 
is  deposite*!  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  c<*lorless  rhom¬ 
bic  jirisms.  It  is  sjinringly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  polymeric  with  cyanic  aci<l  ami  several 
other  jiroihicts  of  cyanogen.  Pi'm.  SMO.CyaOlg. 

(Myth.)  A  name  of  the  goddess  Rhea,  the 
daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  (Heaven  and  Fai  th.)  and 
sister  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  al.'‘0  called  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  is  usually  represented  with  a  gravid 
uterus,  and  many  breasts,  as  symbolical  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  earth,  and  the  prolific  fountains  ot  jtl*-nty  it  pro- 
ilnces. 

C'yca<Iea'ooa*,  n.jil.  (Bot.)  An  ord.  of  plants,  alliance 
'(Jymnogeiis.  —  Diag.  Simjile,  continuous  stem,  parallel- 
veined  ]>innate  leaves,  and  anthenferons  cone-seales. — 
'They  are  small  palm-like  nnbranched  trees  or  slirnbs, 
with  Htems  mark<*d  by  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  In  a 
few'  KpecieH  the  stem  divides  in  a  forked  or  dichotomous 
m  inner.  The  leaves  are  clustered  at  tlie  suiumit,  are 
pinnate,  parallel-veined,  hanl.  ami  usually  eircinate  iu 
vernation.  The  flowers  are  (juite  naked,  unisexual,  and 
dioecious ;  the  male*  flow  ers  in  cones,  consisting  of  scales, 
from  tlie  under  surface  of  whicli  tme-celle*!  anthers 
arise;  the  female,  consisting  of  naked  ovules  jilaced 
on  the  margins  of  alternate  leaves,  or  of  ovules  arising 
from  the  base  of  flat  scales,  or  from  the  under  surface  of 
peltate  ones.  The  seeds  are  hanl  or  succulent,  with  em¬ 
bryos,  single  <»r  many,  in  fleshy  or  mealy  albumen.  'I’he 
jdants  are  lu'incijially  natives  *»f  the  tmpieal  parts  of 
America  and  Asia,  ami  are  also  fonial  occasionally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  lIoj*e,  in  .M;nlagascar,  ami  Australia. 
Their  steins  and  seeds  yiri*!  mucilage  ami  starch.  The 
product  known  as  Japan  sago  is  said  t*>  be  obtained  from 
a  species  of  the  typical  gen.  i^ycas.  Tlie  order  includes 
45  species  in  6  genera. 

n-  (Oeol.)  Fossil  plants  of  the  oolite  and 
chalk,  of  wliich  the  loaves  only  are  known.  They  are 
apparently  alli*  <l  to  the  oxlsting  Cycadeaceee. 

C’VC'ladeii,  a  groiqi  of  15  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago;  80  called  because  tliey  lay  in  a  circle  around 
Deloa,  the  smalh'st  of  them.  8ee  Akchipei.ago. 

O'o'Isulidas  (Zodl.)  See  Crassinid^. 

b'-T'AV,)  V.  (  Fr. ;  Gr.  kyklos,  allied  to  W.  cylch,  a 
.ciicle;  San.sk.  knrh,  to  curve,  t**  bend.]  'I'lie  revolution 
of  a  certain  perbal  «>f  time  w  hich  finishes  and  recom- 
mem-es  ](erpetnully.  Cycles  were  invented  for  the  pur- 
pitses  of  chronology,  and  for  marking  tlie  intervals  in 
whii'h  two  or  more  peri<*»l8,  of  nm-qual  length,  are  each 
comjileted  a  certain  numher  of  times,  so  that  both  begin 
aoHin  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances  as  at  first. 
'rTiese  divisioiis  are  artifiidal  or  arbitrary,  and  have  been 
invented  to  comjiensate  for  the  impossibility  of  measur¬ 
ing  natural  cycles,  such  as  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun*,  or  tliat  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  by 
our  divisions  ami  subdivision.s  of  time.  An  explanatiou 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  cycles,  an*l  those  iu 
common  use,  will  he  fouml  umler  their  respective  names. 
See  Cauppic  Cycle,  Golden  Numrer,  Inuiction,  Julian 
Period,  METfixic  Cy'CLe,  Solar  Cycle. 

(Astron.)  An  imaginary  orb,  or  circle,  in  the  heavens, 
^  piRDts,  order  PiHmu* 
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1arrn>,  dintingiiishH  l»y  having  a  wheel-shaped  corolla, 
with  a  long  n-ttexed  limh,  and  rtuwer-htalks  twisted  spi- 
r.illy  downwards  after  flowering.  The  species  are  lierl)a- 
ceons  jMTenniaU,  in)t  immeious,  and  chiefly  natives  of 
the  S.  of  Knr<»pe.  They  have  turnip-liUe,  partly  siib- 
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t'Tranean  stems,  which  are  very  acrid,  hnt  never¬ 
theless  are  gri'edily  eaten  hy  swine,  and  the  plants  are 
ac(;ordingly  often  liesignat'sl  S  iW-naKAi).  They  are  dras¬ 
tic  and  eniineinigo^ne.  A  very  stitinilatir>g  ointtnent  is 
prepare<l  from  thetn.  which,  extcrn-illy  applied  hy  fric¬ 
tion.  expels  intestinal  w>*rms  fri>m  chihireii  Several 
of  the  species  are  freiptent  in  <»ur  fl-nver-gurdens,  on  j 
account  of  the  heantv  an«l  fragrance  of  their  flowt^ra, 
whicli  have  the  additional  ciiarm  of  l*eing  pn)diired 
early  in  spring.  The  most  heantifiil  species,  V.  /Vr.s/- 
cnm  {Fig.  ToD).  luis  been  lately  imported  into  this 
country.  —  'fho  active  pn)portiesof  the  depend  upon 
a  ]»ecuiiar  principle  called  Cgrlaminn. 

Circular;  pertaining  to  a 
cycle:  c<nitaiiiitig  a  cycle;  as.  cgcUcal  time. 
ri/rHc  IM.'i.  See  Epic  Cvcle. 

C\v'cl«;jrapti,  n.  [Gr.  kyktos.  and  granUf.in,  to  write.] 
All  instrument  for  drawing  an-s  of  circh-s  without  ceu-i 
tres,  used  in  architectural  and  ejjgiiieering  drawingsj 
when  the  centres  are  too  distant  to  he  conveniently’ 
accessible. 

Cy'cloitK  w.  [Gr.  kyklos,  and  eidox.,  form.]  (Gt’om.)  The 
curve  of  swiftest  «lescent;  that  is,  a  body  will  descend 
from  a  given  height  in  less  time  on  this  than  on  any 
other  curve,  or  even  than  oji  an  inclined  plane.  On  this' 
oirve  depends  the  dt>ctrineof  pendulums.  SocCtcloidal.  | 

C'y'cloid,  Cyc!<>i<riaii»  u.  {ZoUL)  An  onler  of  Ashes, 
formed  hy  .\giissiz.  embricing  fishes  whose  scales  are 
roiimlcd  and  sino«>th  on  the  edge,  as  salmon  ainl  co«l. 

u.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  cycloid. 

C.  cnrvpx  are  defined  as  follows:  —  1.  When  A  circle  ia 
made  to  rotate  on  a  rectilinear  basis,  the  figure  described 
on  the  piano  of  the  basis  by  any  point  in  the  plane  of 
the  circle  is  calleil  a  trochnid:  a  circle  c<)nc«‘ntric  with 
the  generating  circle,  and  passing  through  thedescrii)- 
ing  circle.  *2.  If  the  <lescrihing  point  is  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  rotating  circle,  the  two  circles  coincide, 
and  the  curve  is  called  a  cycUnd.  3.  If  a  circular  basis 
he  substituted  for  a  rectilinear  one,  the  lroclnnd  will 
become  an  rpitrochoidy  and  the  cycloid  an  (ipici/rfoid. 

l’yolom'<*lry,  n.  [Gr.  kt/klo.'t,  and  metreo^  to  mejisnre.] 
Tlie  art  of  measuring  c.ycles  or  circles. 

Cy'elone,  n.  [From  <fr.  k'/k/ox,  a  circle.]  {}fdenr.) 
A  rotary  st«u-m.  or  whirlwind,  occurring  in  the  tropical 
sejis  of  China,  the  W  Indies,  and  around  Maiiritius,  hut 
never  on  tlie  equator.  Their  <liamct«‘r  is  gcnersdly 
about  200  or  300  miles,  but  sometimes  exceeils  even 
.V);).  Tlie  centre  of  the  vortex  (which  is  always  calm) 
travels  at  a  rate  varying  from  2  to  30  miles  aii  Inmr 
These  storms  are  prec<*<led  hv  a  singular  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer.  They: 
are  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  all  storms. 

Cycloil'io,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  cyclone;  as,  a 
cyclonic  latitude. 

C.voloj>o'<lla,  n.  See  Encyclopkdu. 

Cyclopo'ati,  rt.  [From  Gr.  kyklopx — kyklos,  a  circle, 
and  o/jji,  the  eye.]  Pertaining  to  the  C.vclops  :  —  hence, 
gigantic:  vast:  ponderous;  barharous;  terrific;  as,  a 
Cyclopean  stature. 

Cyclopo'an  Areliifocturo.  ?i.  An  expression  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  huge  structures,  the  remains  of  which 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor, 


the  architecture  of  which  was  totally  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  historical  ages.  The  ejulhet 
originated  in  the  Grecian  tradition  that  assigned  the 


Fig.  761.  —  CYCLOPEAN  DOOR  OF  THE  LIONS. 
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buildings  to  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  Cyclops.  They 
are  distiiiguislied  hy  the  irregular  character  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry,  aiul  the  large  dimen.^ions  of  the  stones,  which 
are  laid  without  any  mortar. 

<’y«*lo|>etrit%  a.  See  Encyclopedic. 

C’yol«|>'U%  u.  [Grom  Gr.  kyklopx.']  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Gyclop.s  ;  gigantic;  huge;  barbarous. 

C\v'<*loi>s*  n  xing.  and  pi.  [Frimi  Gr.  lyllox^  nnd  op.?.] 
{.My(h.)  -A  race  of  gigantic  beings,  reprcsente<i  bj*  the 
later  poets  as  dwelling  in  Sicily,  where  they  assisted 
Hephaestus,  or  A'ulcan,  in  forging  the  thnnderlHilts  (if 
•liipiter.  They  had  only  one  eye,  round,  and  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The  most  celebrated  niiiong 
them  was  PolypluMuus,  a  son  of  l*o8eidon,  the  go(l  of 
the  sea.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey  relates  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  by  Gilysseus  (Ulysses).  They  were  reckoned 
among  the  gods  an<!  saerlfices  were  solemnly  offered  to  i 
them  at  Corinth.  .Apollo  de.'stmyed  tlieni  all,  1  ecause 
they  had  made  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  with  which, 
his  son  -Esculapins  liad  l»een  killed,  I 

{ZnUl.)  A  genus  of  minute  criist.-iceans.  order  F.vto-' 
mnstraca.^  comprising  numerotia  sjieeies.  some  of  whicli 
belong  to  fresh  water,  while  others  are  marine.  Thej 
fresh-water  species  abonml  iii  the  nmdiliest  and  inostj 
stagnant  pools,  and  often  too  in  the  dearest  springs: 
the  marine  species  are  to  he  fouml,  often  in  vast  nuni-| 
hers,  among  the  Kea-weeils.  in  small  pools  on  the  sea¬ 
shore;  others  there  are  which  inhabit  the  open  ocean, 
where,  by  the  luminous  properties  they  possr.-^s,  they 
contribute  to  its  phosphorescem'e.  They  take  their 
name  from  having  hut  one  eye.  They  have  all  eight  or 
ten  legs,  and  the  alalomen  is  terminateil  hy  a  bifid  tail 
adapted  for  swimming. 

C’yolopifo,  a.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  with  minor  proportions  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potash. 

C\v<*l««'lomou«,  n.  [Gr.  1  yl  lo.x,  nnd 
stoma,  mouth.]  {Zobl.)  Having  a  circular  month  ;  round- 
mouthed.  i 

Cyclo-sty'lar* a.  [Or. /n/Afos, and  pillar.]  (Arch.') 
Ilelating  to  a  structure  composed  of  a  circular  range  of 
cohumis.  without  a  cove;  with  a  cove  the  range  would 
be  a  peristyle. 

<’y'<lor,  71.  A  form  of  spoiling  Cidi-r,  q.  v. 

Cy'<li|>|»o,  n.  {Zolil.)  See  Rleuroi.rancmia. 

Cydo'iiisi,  [From  in  Caiidia,  its  native 

place.]  {Bot.)  The  (Quince, a 
genus  of  plants,  order  /V>- 
xuaccff,  di.stinguished  from 
the  genus  Pyriis  hy  the 
leafy  cal\ .\-lol)es,  and  the 
inaiiy-8'*eded  cells  of  its 
fruit.  The  quince  is  a  well- 
known,  hardy,  deciilnons 
tree,  cultivateil  for  its  au¬ 
stere  fruit,  which,  however, 
is  tnrneii  to  goml  account 
by  c(»ok8  and  confectioners. 

[Gr.  cyem, 
pregnancy,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  {Mfd.)  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  gestation. 

n-  [Fr. 

cyfj7ic;  Lat.  cygyius ;  Gr., 
lylcnos,  probably  allied  to 
Snnsk.  kuht,  humped:  IJth.  kuprn  ;  Lat.  gihhujt,  from 
its  rounded  neck  or  humped  hack.]  (.^o67.)  A  young 
swan. 

“So  doth  the  swnn  her  downy  cffijnrta  save.*' —  Slinks. 

:Cyff'lHlS,w.  [Lat.,  the  swan.]  (Zool.)  SeoSw\N. 

(Asfrow.')  A  constellation  in  the  N.  heinisjiliere.  be¬ 
tween  Lyra  and  Oalliopeia.  According  to  the  British 
catalogue,  C.  contains  81  stars,  the  most  brilliant  of 
which  \H  Aridfl.  or  Dench  cygyii,  of  the  ‘2d  magnitude. 

1  (\  is  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  with  D'dphin. 

Cyliii'<lri<**  C'yliii'drjenl.  a.  Havfngthe  form  of 
a  cylinder,  or  resembling  or  partaking  of  its  properties  ; 
as,  the  cyliyidrical  canals  of  the  body. 

C.  vault.  (Arch.)  A  vault  without  groins,  resting  upon 
two  parallel  walls. 

Cylinder,  {siVin-dur^  n.  [Or.  kylindros,  from  kylindo, 


Fig.  76*2.  —  QUINCE. 
(Cydonia  vulgaris.) 


from  to  roll ;  Ileb.  See  Roll.]  (Geoyn.)  A 

long,  circular  body  of  nniforni  di¬ 
ameter,  whose  ends  form  equal 
parallel  circles.  It  is  generated  by 
u  line  which  moves  parallel  to 
itself,  while  one  end  trac(*8  upon  a 
]dnneany  curve  whatever.  When 
the  position  of  the  generating  line 
is  at  riglit  angles  to  tiie  plane,  the 
C.  is  right;  when  not,  it  is  oblique, 

Ac.  In  all  cases  the  contriit  of  the 
C.  is  found  by  mu  tijdying  tlie 
nninherof  square  units  in  the  base 
by  the  number  of  linear  units  in 
the  allitinle,  which  is  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  distance  hetweeti  the  two 
eiid.s.  The  area  of  the  convex  sur-  Fig.lW^.  —  t  ight 
face  is  equal  to  a  rectangular  par-  CIRCLLAR  CYLINDER, 
ullelogram  whose  base  is  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  end,  and  its  height  the  length  of  the 
generating  line.  To  this  must  be  addeii  the  areas  ol  tbo 
two  ends,  to  get  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

{Steam-Engine.)  That  pai-t  of  the  engine  in  wliich  the 
jiiston  M'urks,  ami  Iroin  which,  hy  alternately  admitting 
and  condensing  the  steam,  all  tlie  power  ot  the  machine 
isderi>ed.  Tlie  boring  of  cylinders  lor  steam-engines 
requires  vi  ry  powcrlnl  and  accniate  machinery.  The 
cylinder  is  cast  hollow,  and  th(*  ohjert  of  the  horing- 
ma(  bine  is  to  ]'roduce  a  true  t\  with  an  even  snrlace, 
so  that  the  piston  may  fit  exactly  ami  work  freely. 
&^omo  machines  lor  this  purpose  act  horizontally  and 
others  vertically  :  while  the  cutters  revolve  and  advance 
by  the  action  ol  some  powerlul  prime  mover.  This 
operation  is  generally  lepeated  three  time.s,  in  the  Inst 
of  which  the  greatest  care  is  reqnii*ed.  —  'llie  C.  coy'er  is 
tlie  lid  boiled  to  a  flange  round  the  toj>  of  a  cylinder,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  steam-tight:  it  lia«  a  stnffiiig-box  cast 
in  the  centre,  tlir(»ugh  which  the  pistoii-r(»d  alternfites. 
—  The  C.  cf'cls  are  cocks  placed  in  convenient  parts  of 
tlie  cylinder  for  admitting  oil  to  lubricate  the  piston ;  or 
by  wliich  to  blow  out  the  condensed  steam,  or  any  de- 
jioj-it  in  cylinders. 

<'y  I'iiKler,  n.  {Agric.)  A  roller  used  for  levelling  and 
condensating  the  ground  in  agriculture  and  other  oper¬ 
ations. 

<'y liii'dr ioally,  adr.  In  a  cylindrical  manner. 

<'y  liiiilric'ily*  n.  State  of  being  cylindrical. 

€'21  lii*  [Uyhnrfer  and/orwi.j  Having  the 

h»rm  of  a  cylinder. 

C'yliii'droicl,  n.  [Gr.  A*yZimfro,?,  and  cj'rfo/?.  form  ]  A 
s(did  body  reseniMing  a  cylinder,  but  having  the  bases 
or  ends  elliptical,  (o.) 

C'yliiiilroiiiet'ric,  a.  [Gr.  kylindros,  and  metrory^ 
measure.]  Pertaining  to  a  scale  for  measuring  cylinders. 

C’y  'loii.  in  a  post-tow n.'*hip  of  St.  Croix  co. ; 

pop.  ahl.  6tK). 

Cy'ma.  n.  [Lat  ]  {Ai'ch.)  A  term  applied  to  a  moulding 
deriving  its  name  from  its  con¬ 
tour  re.sembling  that  of  a  wave; 
being  hollow  in  its  upper  part 
and  swelling  below.  Of  this 
moulding  there  are  two  sorts: 
the  ryina  recta,  just  described, 
ami  the  cynia  reversu.  whose  up¬ 
per  partswells.  whilst  tlie  lower  Fig.  764. 

is  hollow.  By  the  workmen 
these  are  called  ogees. 

(Bof.)  Fame  as  CYME,  q.  v. 

i'y'iiistr.  «.  Same  as  Simar,  q.  v. 

I'yiiihal,  {siin'bal.)  n.  [Lat.  cymhahayy ;  Gr.  kimbdlon, 
from  kymbn.s,  a  cavity,  or  hollow  vessel ;  probably  from 
Sansk.  hamap.  to  tremble,  to  vibrate.]  A  basin- 

shaped  brass  musical  instrument.  In  playing,  two  of 
them  are  struck  together,  producing  a  sliarp,  ringing 
sound.  The  origin  of  tlii.s  instrument  is  very  ancient, 


Fig.’lhh.  —  ANCIENT  CY.MBAL8  AND  TAMBOURINE, 
probably  anterior  to  that  of  the  tanihonrine.  They  are 
(iften  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and.  from  Psalm  cl.  6,  it 
w«)uld  appear  that  both  iiand-r;  ami  finger-C’.  (fig.  756), 
or  castanets,  were  used.  —  Modern  C.  are.  par  excel- 
lenre.  military  instruments:  and  when  played  with 
taxte,  form  a  very  pretty  addition  to  the  liaiid.  They 
are  instruments  of  percussion  :  and.  when  struck  toge¬ 
ther,  produce  a  loud,  harsh  tone  of  no  fixed  pitch.  The 
best  C.  are  obtained  from  China  and  Turkey:  and  all 
attempts  of  ISuropeans  to  discover  tlie  metal  of  which 
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they  are*  mat^o  have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Although 
best  adapted  for  military  bands,  modern  composers  often 
introduce  them  in  the  orcheatra  with  very  pleasing 

effect. 

C’.yiii^birorni,  a.  [Lat,  cymha^  boat,  and  forma.\  Boat¬ 
shaped. 

me.  a.  [Gr.  A'yma,asprout.]  {Hot,)  Acommon 

term  for  the  different  kimls  of  definite  intloresceiice; 
tiiut  is  to  say,  for  every  inHorescenee  formed  of  a  termi¬ 
nal  Mower,  beneath  wlilch  are  lateral  hraiudies,  each 
having  a  terminal  Mower,  and  lateral  brunches  again 
similarly  dividing,  and  so  on.  See  Inflorescsnck. 

I'yiiiif 'cronH,  a.  [Lat.  rv»ia,  a  cyme,  and  /«ro,  to 
bear.]  {Hot.)  Yielding  cymes. 

C'y^liioid,  a.  [Gr.  kyma.,  and  In  the  sliape  of  a 

cyiii<‘. 

<’y'mol,  w.  (Chftn.)  A  hydrocarbon,  contained  in  the 
volaiih*  oil  of  cumin.  Form.  C2oMi4* 

<'yiii  opIiHiiO*  a.  {Min.)  Same  as  CnuY.soBBRtL.  7.  r. 

C'ymf>]ili'aiiouH.,  a.  Opalescent;  having  a  Mamboy- 
ant  light  or  lustre. 

<\V  inoso.  C’y'ntouH.  a.  [Fr.  ciwfiiJr.]  In  the  form  of, 
»»r  poss«*.>sing,  a  cyme. 

C’y  smnyho,  {n-ndn'ke.,)  n.  [From  Gr.  kyno^.  a  d*)g,  atnl 
afj'hn.  to  suffocate.]  {M-'d.)  A  general  name  for  several 
diseases  «>f  the  throat,  the  two  priin  ipal  being  C.  trnche- 
olix,  (Proop,  7.  V.,)  and  C.  tonsilkiriSy  (iuMammatory 
Q.  INSY.  </.  f.) 

C'yiiaii'l  liropy^  n.  From  Gr.  Arynos,  a  dog,  ami  anthro^ 
m  in  ]  [  Med.)  A  variety  of  melancholia,  in  wliieh 
tlie  patient  liolieves  liimseif  changed  into  a  do*.; ;  and 
imitates  the  voice  and  habits  of  that  animal. —  Dungh'xnn. 

C'yii'ara.  n.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Axtentcif^ 
containing  the  .\rtichoke,  the  Cardoon.  and  similar 
plants,  whi<  )»  have  tlielr  capituia  surronndeil  liy  a  hard, 
spiny,  or  lacerateil  involncruni.  and  long,  eipial,  tubular 
florets  with  an  intlatiMl  limb. 

<\viiara'i*ooiis,  a.  Pertaining  to  plantsof  theCyaaru 
tribe. 

Cynarclitom'aetiy,  n.  [Or.  A-j/on,  dog,  arWo.'?,  a  bear, 
and  jnache^  combat.]  Bear-baiting  with  a  dog. 

ryiiarrli4»'diiim.  n.  (Hot.)  A  fruit  with  distinct 
ovaries,  and  hard  indehisceiit  pericarps  enclosed  within 
the  Meshy  tulio  of  thecaly.K.  ii»  in  Rosa. 

C'y  alo,  isin'ik.,)  n.  [Gr.  kynikos^  from  kyon.,  /.•j/ho.'?,  a  dog.] 
A  surly  or  snarling,  growling,  ill-natured  mau;  a  mis- 
anihnipp.  See  Cyxics. 

€yiii<*,  Cynical,  {sm'lk-IA  a.  Snarling;  captious; 
surly;  currish;  austere;  misanthropical;  satirical;  as, 
a  cynical  phra.se. 

— 1)  dongiiig  to.  or  resembling,  the  Cynics  school  of  philos¬ 
ophy. —  Kelatiug  or  pert. lining  to  the  dog-star;  as,  a 
cynic  year. 

i'yil'ical ly.  In  a  cynical,  snarling,  captious,  or 

moi'ose  iiianiuT. 

C'y n'Icaliicss,  n.  Misanthropy;  inorccenecss;  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world 

<’yii'lciHm,  n.  .Vusterity ;  churlish  severity  of  temper 
state  or  condition  of  a  cynic. 

Cyii'ics.  n.p/.  (/V/?7.)  A  sect  of  philosophers  nmimg  rhe 
Greeks,  so  calleil  from  their  .snarling  humor,  ami  their 
•lisregard  of  the  conventional  usages  of  soriety:  the 
name  hidug  probably  derive<l  from  /a/on.  a  dog.  .Aci-ord 
ing  to  some  authoritie.s,  however,  cj/u'C  is  formeil  from 
Oynosiirges,  the  name  of  the  gymnasium  in  whirli  the 
founder  expoumloil  his  system,  lie  taught  tliat  the  true 
dignity  of  man  consistjs  in  wisdom,  and  wis'l'ini  in  indi*- 
penileuce  of  mind  :  an  l  lM*ing  by  hirtli  ])'‘or,  ami  cniis«' 
queiitly  exelmled  from  all  political  rights,  he  m  iiutained 
th  ittliis  independence,  or,  rather,  freclom  Imm  all  re- 
Kfnint,  was  to  be  attaine.l  by  man,  rendering  lii.s  wants 
as  few  and  simple  as  po.ssible.  lie  is  represmited  a^ 
teaching  that  pain  and  labor,  and  even  infamy,  are  ben 
efita;  ami  that  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  evil.  His 
doctrine  of  tlio  supremo  good  is  a  life  according  to  vir¬ 
tue,  which  consists  in  action,  and  requires  neitlier  many 
woi^s  nor  extensive  knowledge.  He  condemned  all  civil 
institutions,  desjused  the  tie.s  of  ftin  or  country,  and  saw 
in  wedlock  no  lilgherur  better  end  than  the  pr«»pag  ttion 
of  the  species.  These  peculiar  views  wen*  carried  r<»  still 
greater  lengths  by  Ids  followers.  Tlie  most  fam  "is  jit 
the  C.,  besi«les  their  founder,  were  Diogenes  of  Si  inpe. 
Crates  of  Tliebes  with  Ids  wife  Hipparchia,  an-l  Mr*uip- 
piis.  At  length  the  sect  became  so  disg'isting  fnmi  thedr 
im{unlence,  dirty  liabits,  and  profligacy,  tliat  tlv'.v  ceased 
to  be  regarded  with  any  respect,  and  passeil  into  oliscuri- 
tv.  Tlie  great  merit  of'  this  system  is,  that  it  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  stoicism,  by  wliich  it  was 
succeeded  ami  superseded. 

Cy'iiM^H,  «.  C’yiii|>'i<l«-S  n.i>L  [Gr. /.yo,  to  impreg¬ 
nate.]  See.  GAbL-FLIES. 

Cv'inxlojt*  kydn.  dog.  ami  odns.  tooth,  alluding 

to  the  singular,  one-sided  spikelets.]  iBot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  onbT  Graniiwcerf.  The  most  important  species 
is  C.  dartylon.,  a  grass  very  widely  diffused.  Iieing  the 
principal  foddor-gi'a.ss,  ami  best  pasture-grass  of  India, 
where  it  is  the  principal  covering  of  many  thousarnl.s  of 
square  miles,  and  is  known  by  the  imme.s  of^  Dhoh. 
Dhoorhn.  kc.‘  It  is  a  vigofmis  creeper,  known  in  this 
country  as  Rcrmwla-grnss.  and  found  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  to  Georgia,  in  sandy  and  hard  soils. 

[Gr.  kyOn^  dog,  and  .7/os.ta,  tongue  ] 
\ Rnt.)  A  genu.s  of  plants,  order  Boragxnaccct.  ihe 
ilound’s-tongue,  C.  ofTtcinale.  i.s  a  perennial,  erect, 
downy  plant,  of  a  dull  green  color,  and  emitting  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell,  which  several  distinguished  botanists 
have  compared  to  the  smell  of  young  mice.  Grows  in 
waste  grounds  and  road.sides.  The  \  irginia  M«>use-ear. 
C  M^a-risoni,  found  from  Canada  to  Florida  in  rocky 
grounds  and  rubbish,  ha.s  a  stem  much  branched,  and 
very  small,  white  flowers. 


Cyiio'mis,  ti,  (Z#»o7.)  .K  gen.  of  animals,  ord.  Rodmtia. 
See  Prairie-Dog. 

rt.pL  {H  d.)  See  IUi.anopuorvcejE. 
Cy iiorox'ia.  n.  (Gr.  kyon,  dog,  ami  orrxis^  appetite.] 
{Mfd.)  An  iiMatiable  appetite.  SeeCvNiNE. 
i'yiiOHcepDi'ulHS  {Ann.  Hist.)  “The  Dog’s  Heads,” 
{kydn,  <iog.  ami  hcphnlai^  head^),  a  range  of  mo  '.utains 
111  Thes.saly,  where  tw(»  battles  were  bmght:  tlie  first 
11. c.  361,  between  the  Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pbera*, 
wlien  the  former  were  victmiims,  tlumgli  Pelopidas, 
their  leader,  wm^*  ^laln. —  Tln!  secmid.  in  wliich  the  Uo- 
niHii  con.sul  Flaniinius  defeated  Philip  V.  of  Macedou, 
wa.s  fought  B.  c.  197. 

I'yiiosuro,  [Gr.  kynnsoura  —  Ayo«,  A-y- 

a  dog,  and  aura,  tail.  The  Dug’s  'fail.]  (Astroii.) 
The  cunst4dlation  of  the  Le.-^ser  Bear,  to  which,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  North  star,  the  eyes  of  mariners  and  travel¬ 
lers  were,  in  tbrmer  times,  directnl.  See  Ursa  .Mixon. 

— A  centre  of  attraction  «ir  (diservation;  anything  ti*  which 
the  uttenti«m  is  strongly  direcle«i. 

C'yilOMii  riiH„  n.  [Gr.  Aryno.s-oi/ru,  a  dog's  tail.]  (Hot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  onler  (rraininacc(V,  including  the 
crestecl  Dog's-tail  or  Gold-seed. 

<’y ii'tliiil,  n.  (.A  name  ul  Diana.)  {Zoi'd.)  A  p*nus  of 
4liurnal  lepidoptera.  belonging  to  tlie  Nyinphalidn\  Tlu* 
species  C.  cai'dut,  the  Painted  Lady-bntterfly.  wliic-h  is 
the  most  remirkalde  of  the  genus,  has  the  wings  in 
general  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  dappled  with  Idack 
spots  or  clomls  of  various  shapes. 

(Hof.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  AstcracexB. 

in  (Mi'o,  a  village  and  township  of  Shelby 
*cp.,  90  III.  VV.N.W.  of  C/olumbus;  pop.  1,597. 

— .\  village  of  Clermont  co. 

C'Viitllia'iia.  in  /ndinna.,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co 
— -'a  post-village  of  I’osey  co. 

Cvnfliia'iia.  in  Kentucky.,  a  twp.  and  post-vill,,  cap. 

of  Harrison  CO.,  37  ni.  N.  K.  of  Frankfort ;  pop.  3,616. 
C'yiitliia'iia*  in  Ohio,  a  p«ist-village  of  Pike  co. 
Cyn'tliius*  and  Cy ii'tliia,  n.  {Myth.)  Surnames 
given  by  the  ancient  poets  to  Apollo  ami  Artemis;  from 
Cynthu's^  IK  mountain  of  tlie  island  of  Delos,  on  which 
th<*y  are  said  to  have  been  born. 

I'voplio'ria,  n.  [From  Gr.  A-yos,  a  foetus,  and p/iero,  T 
carry.  ]  ( Me.d.)  Pregnancy. 

n.  pi.  {Hot.)  An  order  of  plants,  al 
‘lianee  Gluniule.s.  Diao.  A\  hole  leaf-sheaths,  a  one-celled 
ovary,  and  an  embryo  enclosed  witliin  the  base  of  tlie 
albumen.  —They  are  grass-like  herbs,  growing  in  tufts 
and  never  acquiring  a  shrubby  con  iition.  and  found  es 
])ecially  in  marslies.  ditches,  and  the  iieighhiuhoiMi  of 
running  streams.  Altliongh  ch>sely  allieil  to  the  Grami 
naccxt  (grassc.s),  tln^  plants  of  this  order  are  of  little 
use  to  man,  tlieir  seeds  being  deficient  in  those  niitri 
tive  qualities  which  render  the  seeds  of  the  cereals  so 
valuable.  The  rhiv.ornes,  tubers,  or  conns,  of  some 
species  of  tbe  typical  genus  Cyperus,  were  fonm-rly  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine  as  aromatic  tonics  and  astringents. 
Wli«*ii  boiled  or  roasted,  some  of  these  conns  are  edible, 
especially  Uioso  of  tin*  Chufa,  C.  esculnitus. 
Cvi>«‘ra'c<‘OUS,rt.  {Hof.)  Belonging  to  the  C///>rracco’. 
C-V|>'eru«,  n.  {Hot.)  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  order 
CypKR.VCEiE,  7.  1’. 

Cy'plier,  n.  Same  as  Cipher,  7.  i*. 

kyphonismos.]  Ihe  practice 
of  smearing  the  body  of  a  criminal  witli  honey  as  a  bait 
to  insects;  —  a  mode  of  punishment  pursued  in  ancient 
times.  _ 

Ti.  pi.  {Z'*ifl.)  A  family  of  Gasteropod 
molluscs  called  also  Coieric.’?.  remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
cedors  of  their  sliells,  and  t(*r  the  liigli  p<dish  ot  which 
they  are  susceptible.  The  sliell.s  of  the  (’ypraa  genus 
are  generally  semi-oval,  having  tlicir  mouth  placed  in 
Ihe  flat  part;  their  spines  are  not  externally  visible ; 
the  aperture,  or  nioutli.  is 
a  narrow'  opening,  running 
the  entire  length  (ft  the 
shell.  C.  nlainnd  both  in 
the  old  and  new  worbl,  but 
thi'ir  greatest  development, 
both  in  ]H>int  of  size  and 
number  of  species,  takes 
place  in  warm  climates. 

The  Cyprteo  tnnnela  is  well 
known  as  the  current  coin 
of  the  natives  of  Siam,  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  many  parts  of 
Africa.  See  Cowrie. 

C’y  p'ri‘*iuort.  in  Louisianoy  a  V.  O.  of  St.  Mary’s  co. 
I'y'pros.  [O  Fr.  cyprt'.’f,  as  m*aras.]  {Lenv.)  The  rule 
of  construction  appiie<l  to  a  will  (but  not  to  a  <ieed)  by 
which,  when  the  testator  evinces  a  particular  and  a 
general  intention.  nn<l  the  particular  intention  cannot 
take  effect,  the  words  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give 
effect  to  the  general  intentlou.  —  Houvier. 

Cv^P****^**^*  f^fntuclyy  a  village  of  Union  co. 
C'ypross,  in  Missouriy  a  village  of  S<‘ott  co. 

^'yprOKM*  in  Tenncsseo.y  a  poHt-offi"e  of  B<*rry  co. 

4’y  pross.  in  ir/.s’cojj^/n,  a  post-4iflice  of  Kenosha  co 
^'ypre^SM  Rayoii«  in  drAv/«.sv7.<f.  It  forms  the  bound 
*iry  between  Hempstead  and  Washita  cos.,  and  enters 
the  Little  Missouri  River. 

^"ypress  CroeU,  in  Alahamay  enters  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Florence. 

<^ypreKH  Crook,  in  Arkansasy  unites  with  Cadron 
Creek  in  Conway  co. 

<’ypros»  C'rook,  in  ArkansnSy  a  post-office  of  Desha  co, 
i’Vpross  Crook,  in  Illhinis,  a  B.  0.  <»f  Johnson  co. 
I'ypross  <'rook,  in  IndianUy  enters  the  Oliio  River 
*in  Warwick  co. 

Cy  pro<«H  |>alo,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Vanderburgh  co, 
I'yprei^^l  Top,  in  TexaSy  a  post-ofiice  of  Harris  co. 


Fig.  756.  —  COWRY. 
(Cyprtea  moneta.) 


Fig.  757. 


-cypress 


C’y'  [Fv.  exfpres  ;  Sp.  ciprrs  ;  It.  cipresso ;  Lat 

cwpre,wtt.s.j  {Hot.)  The  common  uamo  of  the  genua 
Vitpressusy  q.v., 
but  more  spe¬ 
cially  applied  to 
the  species  Oi- 
pressus  semper- 
viven.^y  which 
is  extensively 
cultivated  i  n 
the  East,  on 
account  of  its 
evergreen  and 
mournful  a  s- 
p«H;t,  for  jilaiit- 
ing  in  gruve- 
y  a  r  d  s  a  n  d 
round  tombs, 
and  forms  a 
most  important 
item  in  the 
landscape  of  all  ' 

Mohammed  a  n 
cities.  The  tre<- 
is  of  a  conical 
figure,  tiijier- 
ing  upwards 
with  close-set 
branche.sgrow'- 
ing  iijiright,  and  greatly  resembles  the  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lar.  Its  od(»r  was  considered  so  balsamic,  that  the 
Eastern  physicians  used  to  semi  tlnur  patients  troubled 
with  lung  complaint  to  the  isle  of  Crete  for  their  resi¬ 
dence,  C.  being  there  very  common.  It  is  believed  that 
C.  is  the/r-^rec  of  Scripturt*.  Its  wootl  is  very  valuable 
when  grown  to  a  size  fit  for  planks,  which  dimension 
it  attains  in  as  short  a  time  as  oak.  It  w’as  much  used 
by  the  ancients,  and  was  employeil  in  the  original  drairs 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which,  on  being  replaced,  after 
600  years,  by  gates  of  brass,  wer**  fouml  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  decay,  and  within  to  have  retained  part  of  the 
original  odor  of  the  wood.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
cultivation  of  C.  in  this  country ;  it  would  succeed  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

<’y 'pressville,  in  Illinoi.<,  a  village  of  Gallatin  co. 
l'yp't*4Hii<(St,,)  TiiASCurs  C.«rii.ius.  Bishop 

ot  Carthage,  and  one  4>f  the  fGher.s  of  the  Church.  He 
was  probably  a  native  <d'  Carthage,  taught  rhetoric 
there,  and  about  246,  when  nearly  fifty  yearn  of  age,  was 
converted  to  the  Cliri'-tian  fiiitli.  He  was  soon  after 
ch«»8en  presbyter,  a<lopted  a  rigidly  ascetic  manner  of 
life, and  wasappointed  bi>ln'p  of  Carl  Imge  in  *248.  When 
tlie  persecution  under  Ibx  ius  fell  upon  the  Churches,  C. 
ran  away  ami  concealed  liimseif  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
wa.s  then  received  a.n  bi.shop  again,  but  during  the  next 
persecution,  under  Valerianus,  lie  was  arrested  and  ban¬ 
ished.  After  a  year  he  was  recalle«l.  hut  as  he  refused 
to  make  the  required  sacrifice  tn  the  gods,  he  wasimt  to 
death,  258.  His  work.s,  consisting  of  letters  and  ser¬ 
mons,  are  of  great  importance  for  tlie  insight  they  give 
into  the  beliefs,  inodes  of  thouglit,  and  practices  of  the 
early  Churches.  They  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  style, 
resembling  tliat  of  TertuIIian.  whom  C.  stmlied  and 
revered  ami  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  ”  the  master.” 
Cyp'rlaii,  ?i.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

— A  courtesan  :  a  woman  of  the  town  ;  a  harlot. 

Jack  fell  foul  of  a  cay  Cyprian.” — Defoe. 

— a.  [From  Cyprus,  q.  v.]  Relating,  or  belonging  to 
ancient  Cyprus. —  Pertaining  or  conducing  to  la.scjvjou8- 
ness  ;  liaving  reference  to  tlie  encouragers  of  harlotry  ; 
a.s.  a  Cyprian  manner. 

a.  [Lat.  cv/inuun.]  Pertaining,  or  having 
referimce,  to  cypress :  as,  a  cyprine  grove. 

{Min.)  Same  as  Vesuvianite,  q.r. 
i\Vpi*iii'i<ln?*  w.p/.  {Zndl.)  The  Carp  family.  They  are 
malacopterygbms,  abdfuiiiiial,  and,  for  the  m(»8t  part, 
fresh-water  fi.slies.  They  live  on  nqnatjc  plants;  and 
are  characterized  by  their  simdl  month,  and  by  their 
feeble  ami  generally  toothless  jaws.  They  have  a  scaly 
body,  no  a<lipose  fin.  a  stomach  destitute  of  a  cul-de-saCy 
and  no  ]>yloric  ca;ca.  The  (hff<*r«‘nt  varieties  ot  gobl  and 
silver  fish,  the  gudgeon,  t(*ncli,  bream,  roach,  bleak, 
minnow,  and  many  other  well-known  pond  and  river 
fishes,  belong  to  this  family.  ('ypHnns.  the  common 
C..  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family.  This  well-known 
fish  is  extremely  prolific,  and  tho  (pnintity  of  roe  so 
great  that  it  is 
s  a  i  <1  to  have 
sometimes  ex- 
c  e  e  d  e  d  the 
weight  of  tho 
e  m  p  t  i  e <1  fish 
itself  when 
weighed  against 
it.  The  age  to 
which  the  C.  ar- 


Fig.  758.  —  CARP. 
(Cyprintis  citryo.) 


rives  IS  very 

prent,  ami  sev-  .  ,  • 

oral  wi'll  anthonticatod  instaiicps  arc  aildncert  oi  tliair 
arriving  at  that  of  considi  ralily  more  than  a  century; 
some  writers,  indeed,  aflirm  tliat  they  have  been  known 
to  live  to  the  age  oC  two  hnndreil  years.  The  usual 
length  of  C.  varies  from  1  to  3  leet.  and  in  favorable 
waters  tliey  weigh  sometimes  20  or  30  pounds.  ^Ihe 
general  color  is  a  vellowish  olive,  and  the  sides  slightly 
tinged  with  a  golden  hue  ;  the  scales  large,  round,  and 
Very  distinct:  the  head  large,  and  the  mouth  furnished 
with  a  moderately  long  cirrus  or  heard  ;  above  which  is 
a  shorter  one.  The  fins  are  violet-hrowii,  except  the 
anal,  which  has  a  reddish  tinge.  — Tho  Golden  Carp  or 
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Fig.  7.j9. —  CYPRis.  (Magnified.) 


gold  fi.slu  Ci/privuf(  auratm,  common  in  ftqnariii  and 
vjiNos,  is  imligcnourt  to  Cliina.  It  bn'eUts  in  pondt?  in 
ViiriouH  partH  of  the  U.  States.  —  The  henutiful  Leuciscus 
(irgpntfiUK  ami  atrnmaculatuSy  Unown  under  the  names 
of  dace,  cheven,  chivin,  and  lake-chub,  are  from  6  to  14 
indies  long,  and  color  brown.  They  are  common  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

i'.V|>riii«<Ion'ti<ise,  (ZaoL)  A  family  of  mala- 

cop!ei  ygi<Mis  li>lu*s,  closely  allied  to  the  i  gprini(i(r^  hut 
witli  teeth  upon  1hi»  jaws.  It  inclmle.s  the  ornamental 
Minnow,  Mummacliog,  or  Cobbler,  extensively  u>ed 
for  bait. 

n.  (Gpog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  modern 

Cyprus. 

^’.yprape^fliliili^  n.  [Gr.  Ki/j^ris,  Venus,  and  podim,  a 
slipper;  from  tlie  slipper-like  form  of  the  lip. J  {/fot.) 
The  Ladie8'-slii)per,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidarcce. 
Tlie  species  are  chiefly  ilistinguislied  by  their  large, 
very  showy  flowers,  with  large  inflated  lower  petal  or 
lip.  The  Hpeeies  (\  cnndiduni,  whitt*-flowered  lailics'- 
slipper,  f.  (latulr,  aeaulescent  ladies'-slipjier,  C.  parvi- 
JlnrntHy  yellow  ladies*-slipper.  are  natives  of  this 
country.  C.  nrietinuni.,  the  Ham's-liead,  found  in  damp 
woimIs,  from  Canada  to  Vermont,  has  a  stem  cluslereil. 
flexuons.  8-1‘i  inches  hi^h  ;  reniarkalile  for  tlie  singular 
form  of  the  lips,  which  readily  suggests  the  name  of 
this  curious  plant. 

O’p'rls,  n. ;  pi. 
y  p  R  t  i>  K  8  . 

{Zoul )  A  genus 
of  eiitomoslra- 
cons 

containing  nu¬ 
merous  minute 
species,  having 
the  hoily  enclos¬ 
ed  in  a  sliell  of 
2  horny  piece.H, 
somewhat,  re- 
somhliiig  tliat 
ofabivalvemol- 
lusc.  Tin*  an¬ 
tenna?  and  feet 
are  beauiifully 
feathered  with 
long  f  r  i  n  g  e  d 
bristles,  by 
means  of  whieh 
these  animals 
8  w  i  m  w  i  t  h 
much  vivacity. 

They  abound  in 
every  pool  of 
stagnant  water. 

Their  immy  slidls  are  v«*ry  ahundaiit  in  a  fossil  state  in 
tlie  IVealden  rocks  of  England,  iu  the  limestone  of  the 
carboniferous  Series,  «fcc. 

CyP^****^'  (Turk.  Kihri.<,)  a  famous  and  considerable 
‘island,  situate  iu  theN.E.  angle  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
Sea,  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  once  forming 
part  of  the  Turkisli  egahi  or  govt,  of  Dlizair,  or  the 
Islands.  44  in.  S.  of  Cape  Anamour,  flf)  W.  of  Latakia,and 
330  E.  of  the  island  of  Crete  ;  between  Lat.  34°  34'  ami 
35°  42'  N.,and  Lon. 32°  18'and  34°  37'  E.  In  8hap<?,this 
island  is  somewhat  oval,  with  a  considerable  promontory 
projecting  E.N  E. ;  greatest  length  132  m. ;  averago 
breadth  from  30  to  35  m.  It  is  intersected  from  E.  to  \V. 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  tlie  highest  point  of  which  is 
St.  Croce  (aiic.  MountOlytnpun) ;  ami  has  as  its  principal 
river  the  I’edia  (anc.  Fd(viix).  Tlie  wines  of  C.  (resem¬ 
bling  Tokay)  were  formerly  highly  prized  by  connois¬ 
seurs  :  but  the  growth  of  this  article  has  within  a  emtury 
dimini>hod  to  an  average  of  al«mt.  200,000  galls.  Sheep 
and  cattlearehred  in  eoii>iderahle  numbers.  (\  is  said  to 
possess  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  Tuctals,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  species  of  rock-crystal,  called  P>iphos  diamond. 
Amiantlius,  or  asbestos  ol  the  finest  (piality.is  found  mtar 
Baffa  (anc.  Fiphoa). — Manuf.  Carpets,  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics,  and  Turkey  leather. —  Pnn.totpns.,  Lefkosia  (the 
cap.),  Balia,  Larnica,  ami  Cerina.  —  P.,  e.s-^.  at  2oO,(MM)  iu 
1H79,  of  whom  aht.  two-tliirds  are  Christians.— O. 
was  originally  peopled  by  the  IMueiiicians.  It  was  sub¬ 
sequently  colonized  by  theGreeks,amlsnccessively  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Egyptian.^,  Per.sians,  ami  Homans.  In  an¬ 
tiquity,  C.  wjis  the  favorite  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venus, 
“direjt  potfm  Cypri.'''  The  whole  island  was,  indeed, 
sacred  to  her;  wlience  the  epithets  Cyprian,  Papfdan, 
and  Jdalian,  applied  to  tlie  goildess  iu  classic  verse. 
After  tlie  fall  of  the  W.  enii>ire,  C.  formed  part  of  the 
Byzantine  power,  from  which  it  was  wrested  by  tlie 
Saracens.  Isaac,  a  {irince  of  the  Comneni  family,  next 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  from  wliich  he  was  expelled, 
in  1191,  by  Ricbard  I.  of  England,  wlio  conferred  it  on 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  3 
centuries.  On  the  extinction  of  this  line,  in  14H0,  C. 
reverted  to  the  Venetians,  whom  tlio  Turks  dispossessed 
iu  1.571,  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  C  was  ceded  to 
Gt.  Britain  in  1878  under  the  Berlin  treaty,  (p.  297.) 

ri.  [Gr.  lyphele,  a  chest.]  {Bot.)  Same  as 
Acii.f:Niu>r.  q.v. 

iZool.)  See  Swift. 

I’y  a.  [Lat.  ryrniaicm.']  Re¬ 

lating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  city  of  Cyrene,  or  to  the 
philosophy  of  t  he  Oyrenaics. 

— n.  One  of  the  Cyrf.xak's,  q.  v. 

Cyreiirt'ioa.  Cyro'iura.  (Anr.  Grog.)  The  name 
of  a  district  of  S'.  Africa,  noarlj'  corresponding  to  the 
modern  B\rca.  q.  v.  Cyrene  was  its  capital. 
Cyrena'ics,  <\vren'ian«,  n. ;)/.  (Phil.)  A  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  whose  founder,  like  that  of  the 


Cynics,  had  been  u  disciple  of  Socrates,  being  Aristippus, 
a  native  of  Cyrene,  in  .Africa,  after  which  city  his  fol¬ 
lowers  w’ere  called,  llis  great  maxim  was,  that  a  man 
ought  to  control  circumstanc<*s,  and  not  be  controlled 
by  them.  According  to  him,  the  sum  of  life  was  made 
up  of  pleasure  ami  pain;  tlie  one  to  be  sought  after  a.s 
good,  tlie  other  to  he  avoided  as  evil.  Tlie  cliief  good, 
acctirding  to  him,  was  the  greatest  number  of  agreeable 
perceptions;  and  tlie  true  philosojiher  was  one  wlio  ac¬ 
tively  and  successfully  pursued  pleasure.  He  taught 
that  man  ought  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  tlie  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  presmit  moment,  neither  regretting  the 
jiast  nor  cai  ing  for  the  future.  Every  act  was  regarded 
to  be  in  itself  morally  imlittereiit ;  and  only  to  be  viewed 
as  it  produced  ])leasure  or  pain  to  the  imlividual.  'ilie 
chief  successors  of  Aristippus  were  TheoiUirus,  llegesias, 
and  Anniceris,  eacli  of  whom  became  tlie  loiimler  of  a 
sect  known  respectively  as  the  Theodoran,  IPgt^sian, 
iwnX  A nnicn‘ian  schools.  As  Cynicism  was  tin*  torerun- 
iKT  «»f  Stoicism,  so  Cyrenaicism  paved  the  way  lor  Epi¬ 
cureanism,  which  constitutes  its  chiel  merit. 

i’yro'ne.  (Anc.  (Jf'og.)  Tlie  capital  of  Cyrenaica, 
‘was  foumloii  by  Battus  and  Ids  followers  from  Thera. 
B.  c.  631.  Seven  kings  of  this  race  succeeded,  and  about 
u.  C  450  a  repul'lic  wh.s  establislied.  It  was  atlerwards 
made  subject  to  Egvpt,  and  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  B.  C.  74.  The  ruins  of  tliis  town,  called  (ihren- 
nah  by  the  Turks,  still  exist,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain,  about  11  m.  from  the  M'  lliterranean  Sea,  and  at¬ 
test  its  former  iiiagtiiflcen(;e.  It  was  the  birthplace  <»t 
many  great  men,  among  whom  were  Callimachu-*,  Era¬ 
tosthenes,  Carneane.s,  Aristippus,  &c. 

CyrilliiVejie  n.pl-  (Hot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  al- 
‘iiance  B^rbe.raUs,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  regular  sym- 
inetrical  flowers  having  an  iinliricated  corolla;  theata-1 
mens  alternating  with  the  petals  ;  axile  placeiitsE  :  and  | 
pendulous  ovules.  There  are  3  genera  including  5  spe¬ 
cies  of  little  importance. 
i’yr'iB,  See  St.  Cyril. 

a.  [From  Gr.  lyrins,  chief,  and  logos, 
‘speecli.j  Pertaining  to  capital  letters. 

Cy ropo'iliniii^  i>r  Corupedium.  (Anr..  JTi.d.)  A  place 
‘in  Plirygin,  wliero  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Seleucns.  B.  C.  ‘281. 

i'y  r'losfyl^?,  n.  [Gr.  kyrfos,  curved,  and  stylos,  a  pil- 
‘lar.]  (Arch.)  A  circular  projecting  )H>rtico. —  Weale. 

C'yrns,  surnamed  The  Elder,  (siVics*.)  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  was  s<»n  ofC’amhyscs,  a  IN-rsian  nobli‘, 
and  of  Mandaiiel  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media. 
His  story  is  m<ire 
than  half  mythical, 
and  it  is  impussii>lo 
to  separate  fact 
from  legend.  The 
))rinci])al  exploits 
attributed  to  him 
are  the  incitement 
to  a  revolt  of  tlio 
Persians,  and  conse- 
(pient  defeat  of  As- 
tyages  and  the 
Modes,  when  lie  be¬ 
came  king,  B.r.  .559; 
the  conquest  of  Ly¬ 
dia  ainl  cajiture  of 
Croesus ;  the  siege 
ainl  capture  of  Bal>- 
ylon  iu  538,  and  the 
invasion  of  Scythia, 
wiiere  lie  was  ilcfcat- 
ed  and  slain  by  To- 
myris,  queen  of  the 
Massagetae,  529.  lie 
was  interred  at 
Psarganla?,  ainl  his 
tomb  wius  visited  by 
Alex  a  n  d  e  r  the 
Great.  Xenophon's 
Cyrnpivdia  is  an 
iiieal  picture  of  a 
good  and  wise  ruler, 
not  an  actual  his- 
t«>ry  of  C. 

C'yriis,  surnamed 
The  Younger,  was 

sou  of  Darius  II.,  king  of  Persia,  and  Parysatis.  In 


Fig.  760.  —  CYTtUS. 
(From  au  Assyrian  Sculpture.) 


B.  c.  407  ho  was  made  governor  of  the  western  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  of  anihitious  temper,  ainl  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  plotting  again.st  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  on  his  accession  to  the  tlir<»ne.  but  was  par¬ 
doned.  Still  determined  to  be  king  hini.seJf,  he  raised 
an  army,  including  a  large  body  of  Greek  morcenaries, 
crossed  tlie  Taurus,  marched  down  the  Enidiratos,  and 
at  Ciiimxa  encountered  tlie  army  of  Ids  brother,  when 
he  was  defeated  and  slain,  B.  C.  4(>1.  Xenophon,  w’ho 
had  served  as  a  volunteer  among  tlie  Grei’k.s,  condncieil 
tlieir  retreat,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition 

<'yH'ious,  or  Cyzici  s,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Natolia. 
S.E.  of  the  island  of  Marmora,  and  70  miles  S.W.  of 
Constantinople.  In  ancient  limes  was  seated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  ;  but  an  isthmus  luis  gradually 
funned,  and  what  was  formerly  an  island  is  now  a  pen¬ 
insula. 

Cyst,  Ctstis,  (sist.)  n.  [A.  S.  cyst:  D  list:  Ger. 
hisU,  a  chest, coffer, casket;  Gr.  kystis,  from  kyli,  to  hoM, 
to  contain.]  (Mrd.)  A  pouch,  or  sac,  without  opening, 
and  commonly  of  a  membranous  nature,  which  is  acci¬ 
dentally  developed  in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  of  the 
body,  or  in  tlie  substances  of  organs.  Many  theories 
Have  been  successively  emitted  to  explain  the  formation 
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of  cysts,  but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Tlie  tu¬ 
mor  formed  bj*  them  is  called  Encysted.  — JJungUson. 

<’ys'tio,  Cystosf.,  a.  [From  cyst.]  (Med.)  Belonging 
‘to  a  cyst,  or  tothe  gall-bladder.  — The  C.  artery  is  given 
off  from  the  riglit  branch  of  the  licjmtio,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  proceed  to  the  gall-hlad«lor. 

Cys'tino,  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  the  cystic  ox~ 
\de,  a  constituent  of  certain  urinary  calculi.  Abrm. 
C8H7O0NS.  It  is  sometimes  voided  in  the  form  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  crystalline  sand. 

Cysti  tis,  n.  [From  cyst]  (Afed.)  Inflammation  of 
the  idmlder. 

C’ys'tocele,  n.  [Gr.  kystos,  and  kelc,  a  tumor.]  (APd.) 
‘a  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  u  protrusion  of  tli» 
bladder. 

<'yf<tolitli'io,  a.  Relating  to  stone  in  tlie  bladder. 

i'y.Htoroiiiy,  n.  [Gr.  cystis,  and  iemno.  I  cut.]  (Sarg.) 
The  operation  ofcutling  into  the  bladderfor  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  a  stone  or  other  extraneous  subbtaucc. 
C’ylli'ora.  See  Cerigo. 

[Lat.]  (Alyih.)  One  of  the  names  of 
‘Veiius,  from  tlie  island  of’Cytliera,  now  Cerigo,  where 
slio  liad  a  well-known  temple. 

Cy  tiiia'c*ou‘,  ii.pl.  [  From  (y.vfi'uu,  one  of  the  genera.] 
\lht.)  All  order  of  jdaiits.  alliance  lihizogens.  DiaG. 
Mowers  in  spikes  at  tlie  end  of  a  scaly  stem,  with  a3-(>- 
parted  calyx,  anihers  opening  by  slits,  and  innumerable 
ovules  growing  over  parietal  placenta?.  —  The  species 
chiefly  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cape,  and 
Guinea.  They  are  very  little  known,  and  liave  no  seii- 
sihle  properties  of  importance. 

C'yt'isiiie,  n.  (Vhnn.)  A  |»urgative  hitter  jirinciple  ex- 
‘tracted  from  the  ('ytisus  alpinus.  The  poisonous  jirin- 
ciple  of  Cytisus  laburnum. 

kyt'iKtis,  n.  [I>at.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fabacece,  of  which  some  of  the  sjiecies,  having  long, 
twiggy  branches,  are  pojiularly  called  Brottm,  others  are 
called  Laburnum,  wliilst  otlier.s,  still,  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  Vytisus.  The  species  are  numerous, 
siimll  trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  and 
yi-dlow,  white,  or  imrple  flowers,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
warmer  temp<‘ratc  parts  of  the  Old  AVorld.  Many  of 
them  are  very  beautiful,  and  some  are  among  the  es¬ 
teemed  ornaments  of  our  shrubberies,  as  others  are 
of  our  green-hou'es. 

Cyt'oblast,  n.  [From  Gr. /.yo,  I  hold,  and  hlastns,n 
sprout.]  (Physiol/)  Tlie  nucleus,  cellule,  or  centre  of  as¬ 
similative  force,  from  which  the  organic  cell  is  devel¬ 
oped.  —  Brande. 

<’y to1>la^»'toiiia.  n.  [From  cyfohlast]  (Physiol.)  The 
structureless  substance  in  which  the  elementary  nuclei, 
cellules,  or  cytohlasts  are  imbedded. 

I'zac'Ki.  Th.^ddm s,  a  Foli.sh  statesman  and  author,  B. 
1765.  His  most  important  work  is  a  Treatise  on  the 
La  ws  o  f  Poland  and  Lithuania.  D.  1813. 

<’zar*  Tsar,  Tzar,  (^ur,)  n.  [Sclav. ;  Russ,  tsar  ;  Ger. 
I.aiser,  from  Lat.  (b'.«ar.]  A  king:  a  chief;  a  monarch; 
—  specifical!3',  the  title  assumed  bj*  the  Kussian  einiier- 
ors.  Voltaire  considers  this  title  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  tzar.^or  tchars  of  the  kingiloin  of  Kazan.  It  is 
evidently  of  Oriental  origin,  and  is  equivalent  to  pT,«ar. 
Ivan  II.  (15.3^1-1584)  was  the  firbt  Kussian  monarch 
who  assumed  the  title. 

<'zariiia«  (zd-rc'no,)  n.  [Russ. /,'«un7?G.]  The  title  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  as  wife  of  the  ('zar. 

A'zarin'iaii,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  czarina. 

<'zar'isli,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  relation  to,  the 
(*zar  of  Russia. 

C'zar'oivitz.  I'zar'ovifeh,  Czar'o witch,  n. 

[Russ.  Parnvitch.]  The  title  given  to  llie  heir  of  the 
Russian  monarchy. 

4'zartory»ki,  Adam.  Prince,  (rhdr-trhris'ki.)  a  very 
prominent  actor  in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1839,  was 
B.  at  Warsaw  in  1770.  Wlieii  tlie  revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  As  president  of  the  pro\  Isional  govern- 
lie  sunimoiied  the  Diet  to  meet  in  Deci-mber,  1830, 
and  in  tlie  following  month  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  national  government.  He  ri-signed  his  post  after 
the  terrible  days  of  .August  15  and  P,  and  served  ns  a 
eommon  s<*ldier  during  the  la>*t  fruitless  struggle.  He 
was  excluded  from  the  amnesty  of  1831.  and  his  e.state8 
in  Poland  contiscatisi.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in 
Paris,  wluTe  he  i>.  in  1861. 

Cza.s'lan,  a  village  near  Chitissitz.  in  Bohemia,  35  m. 
from  Prague.  Here  the  Austrians,  led  by  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  encountered  the  Prussians,  May  17, 
1742,  (0.  S.)  After  a  hard-fought  battle  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire,  which  they  did  in  go<Hi  order,  carrying 
aw'ay  14  standards,  two  jiairs  of  colors,  and  1,000  pris¬ 
oners.  The  Prussiaifs.  commanded  by  Frederick  TI., 
took  18  jiieces  of  cannon,  two  pairs  of  colors,  and  1,200 
prisoners. 

CzC{5‘'lc<l,  a  town  of  Hungary,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,  co.  Pesth,  39  m.  S.E.  of  Peslh  ;  p'lp- 
ly,908. 

<'zor'maU,  (John  NF.ruMUK,)a  German  ph.VRiologist  and 
physician,  n.  at  Prague,  1825.  professiir  of  physiology  at 
Jena.  C  is  the  inventor  and  introducer  of  the  laryngo¬ 
scope  and  rhinoscope,  and  of  a  new'  method  for  tlie  thera¬ 
peutical  and  surgical  treatment  (jf  diseases  of  the  epi¬ 
glottis  and  throat.  His  work  Der  Ke.hlhqifspiegel  und 
seine  Verwrrthung  fur  Physiologic  und  Atedicin,  has  been 
translated  and  published  in  France,  England,  America, 
and  Holland. 

C'zcrnowitz.  or  Tchernowitz.  (tchair-no'veetz,)  a  town 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  the  Pruth,  140  m.  N.W.  of 
Jassy.  It  has  manufactures  of  jewelry  and  carriage^ 
and  a  pop:  of  34.000. 

Czer'uy,  George.  See  Sebvia. 
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Cuhba^o,  (k-aVilj,)  n.  [Fr.  caboche ;  It.  cappticrio, 
(iiiniii.  uf  capo^  Lilt,  capuf,  head.]  (/fort.)  The  linis- 
iica  olrracta,  or  coiimioii  ciilinaiy  cahliage,  a  species  of 
the  genus  Brauica.  The  innuineralile  varieties  arise 
from  ditfereuce  of  soil  and  cultivation;  and  as  till  tiie 
cabbage  tribe  form  liylirids,  ncwvarietiesarecontinnally 
produced.  Tliis  is  effected  liy  tlie  bees,  wlien  different 
sorts  are  in  flower  at  tlie  same  time.  Tlic  pollen  ad¬ 
heres  to  their  body  as  they  seek  honey  in  the  flowers, 
and  being  deposited  on  the  pistils  of  other  sorts,  itnpreg- 
iiiites  the  gerinen.  Hence,  oidy  one  variety  of  should 
be  in  flowiT  at  the  same  time  in  any  garden  or  lield, 
when  we  wish  to  keej)  tho  sort  nnadulterated ;  particu 
larly  if  some  sorts  have  expanded  leaves,  and  others 
close  heads.  The  different  sorts  of  C.  most  prised  for 
the  garden  are  chiefly  divided  into  the  closi--hearting 
and  the  spreailing.  In  order  to  have  a  regular  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  dillerent  times, 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  tiieantumn.  Thoearly 
sown  Mill  run  to  seed  the  same  year;  the  later  sown 
will  increase  more,  produce  larger  and  firmer  heads,  and 
will  not  go  to  seed  till  the  next  season.  C  are  generally 
raised  first  in  a  seed-la-d;  when  tliey  are  intended  for 
early  produce  they  ara  sown  before  winter,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  shelter,  or  under  glass  frames.  In  this  man 
Her  strong  plants  may  be  h.id  early  in  si>ring,  which, 
planted  ont  in  April,  will  produce  fine  by  July  or 
August.  Those  wliich  are  raised  on  a  large  scale  are 
generally  sown  in  March,  and  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain  in  June  or  .Inly.  When  they  have  been  jiricked 
ont  from  tlu'seed-bed  very  young,  ami  allowed  to  get  to  a 
good  hi/.e  in  a  piece  of  gronml  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
before  being  finally  transplanted  in  the  field,  the  suc¬ 
cess  is  more  certain,  and  it  will  well  repay  the  additional 
trouble.  These  come  to  perfection  in  autumn,  and  may 
be  taken  off  tho  ground  as  tliey  are  wanted.  Some 
kinds  are  so  hardy  tliat  they  will  bear  the  severest 
frosts,  and  remain  covered  with  snow  for  a  considerable 
time  without  damage.  Such  .are  tho  green  curly-leaved 
wliich  form  no  close  head,  but  consist  of  spreading 
leaves.  C.  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease  when  re¬ 
peatedly  planted  in  the  same  ground  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  enlarges,  and  the  plant  becomes  sickly.  This 
disease  is  called  i  lubhinif,  and  is  occasioned  by  an  insect, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  substance  of  the  stem 
where  it  joins  tlie  ro.it;  the  organization  of  the  plant  is 
deranged,  ami  the  f.  never  come  to  perfection.  The 
only  rem.-dv  for  this  disease  is  to  change  tho  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  for  a  time  to  plant  no  T.  on  the  ground  which 
pnalnces  clubbed  plants,  but  to  trench  it  up  well,  and 
expose  it  to  tlie  winter's  frost  in  ridges;  quick-lime 
should  be  put  on  it,  but  no  manure;  ivn.l  other  vegetables 
of  a  different  cla.sa  li.nibl  lie  sown  for  two  or  three 
years. —  In  tiermany  there  is  a  iarge  consumption  of 
tlie  largo  white  C.  in  the  form  of  the  famous  dish  culled 
sauer-Irraiit.  in  Knglish  SOUR-KROLT,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  V.  are  a  fiesh-iirodncing  vegetable,  whether 
given  to  man  or  anim.ils;  for  the  latter, especi.AIIy  milch 
cows,  sheep,  and  oxen,  they  are  considered  an  admirable 
food  ;’  in  the  former,  when  imperfectly  cooked,  and  only 
partaken  of  rarely,  they  are  apt  to  produce  flatulence; 
but  these  effects  will  soon  subside  if  repeated  forashort 
time,  and  eaten  thorougbly  boiled  and  pressed.  The 
best  way  of  cooking  C,  to  ileprive  them  of  all  tho  ingre¬ 
dients  likely  to  produce  flatulence  and  indigestion,  is  to 
boil  them  in  two  waters  before -serving  them  at  table. 

_ Cloth  surreptitiously  taken  by  a  tailor  or  cutter-out  of 

garments.  See  Ca.vMIJE. 

Cab'bage.  v.  a.  [I)u.  leahussen,  to  hide  as  in  a  basket 
to  st.-al  dexterously;  from  kabris,  n,  hand-basket.]  To 
purloin  pieces  of  cloth  in  cutting  out  clothes. 

*'  Your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds,  cabbages  whole  yards  of  cloth 

Arbuthnot. 

— -r.  t.  To  form  a  head  in  growing;  as,  the  plants  begin  to 
cabbage.  .  ,  • 

C'ab'basje  Point,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  \olusia 

Cabic.'T/rd'W').  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  cable ;  Oer.  kabel ;  Heb. 
and  Ar.  chebd,  a  rope,  a  cord,  from  chabal,  to  tie  or  make 

fast.]  (A’aut.)  Originally,  that  which  fastens  or  ties; 

literally,  and  in  a  modern  sense,  the  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  vessel  is  held.  Cables,  until  within  a  recent 
period,  were  usnallv  made  of  hemp,  but  ot  late  years 
iron  chains  have  come  much  into  use.  A  hemiien  cable 
of  twelve  inches  girth,  and  length  120  fathoms,  weighs 
3  075  lbs.  .‘tiiice  the  weights  of  two  cables  of  equal 
lengths  will  be  as  their  sections,  or  sipiares  of  the  girtlis, 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  f.dlowiug  rule  lor  the  weight  of 
anv  hempen  calde:  multiply  the  square  of  the  in 

inches  by  21-3  (or  21  is  near  cnouglo;  the  product  is  the 
weight  in  llis.  Since,  also,  as  the  breaking  Btraiii,  or 
resistance  against  the  force  to  part  the  cable  will  be 
ns  the  section,  it  will  be  ns  the  weight,  and  will  ''J'  f'’ 
nearly  by  dividing  the  weiehts  in  lbs.  'bV  *■  -i  .  f 

tient'is  the  breaking  strain  in  tons.  This  rule  is  oi 
course  liable  to  great  uncertainty  from  the  quality  or 
wear  of  the  cable.  Chain  cables  possess  grp.it 
tages  over  heuipeu  cables;  they  are  not  liable  ^ 
stroyed  by  chafing  on  rocky  grounds,  nor  to  bKomo 


rotten  and  insecure  from  alternate  exposure  to  the  air 
and  water;  and  by  reason  of  thi-ir  greater  w«ight,  the 
strain  is  exerted  on  the  cable  rather  than  on  tlie  ship 
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In  order  that  the  ship  may  be  enabled  to  let  slip  her  ca¬ 
ble  in  ease  of  necessity,  chain  cables  are  fiirnislied  with 
bolts  at  distances  fri>ln  eacli  other  of  a  fathom  or  two, 
which  can  be  readily  withdrawn.  A  chain  of  wliieli  the 
section  is  1  inch  in  diameter  breaks  with  16  tons;  auch 
a  chain  is  nearly  eiiuivalent  to  a  10-inch  hemp  cable. 
Ami  tlie  dimeiisioijs  of  tho  chain  cable  corresponding  to 
any  hemii  cable  are  therefore  easily  tbund  hy  merely 
dividing  tho  circumference  of  the  hemp  cahlo  hy  10. 
The  strength  t»f  every  part  of  the  chain  is  jiroved  be- 
fore  il  leaves  tlie  mannlactory.  —  See  Atlwtic  Cable. 

CibJt's  IrvgUt  {youL.)  the  length,  or  payingcut 
dimensions,  of  a  ship's  cahlo.  generally  VJO  fathoms,  or 
7*^0  feet. —  Stvfum  cahh.  A  smaller  cable  than  the  bow¬ 
ers.  ns(‘d  to  moor  a  sliip  in  a  tolcrahly  sale  auchorage- 
gmuinl.  —  To poy  out,  or  teer  oot^cahh.  To  let  the  calile 
run  out  of  tlie  liawse-lioh-.s  in  a  slack  manner. —  To 
seri'e  the  roUe.  To  fasten  old  rope,  canvas,  Ac.,  around 
the  cal>lp  to  prevent  undue  IVictiuu. —  To  slip  the  coble,. 
To  let  the  cable  go  by  llie  run.  ( Pnictisi-il  puierally  in 
cases  (*f  emergency,  wln*n  then*  is  not  sufficient  time  to 
liaul  the  cable  aboard.) 

_ II.  a.  To  fasten,  or  furnish,  with  a  cable. 

(Arch.)  To  ornament  the  lower  part  of  a  fluted  col¬ 
umn  with  a  cable. 

Ca'ble  City*  in  Montana  Ttrn^ory,  a  township  of  Deer 
Loiige  CO. ;  pop.  -60. 

in  Georgia,  a  ilist.  of  Spalding  co. ;  p'>p.  l.S.'iO. 

i'uUiii  iVook,  in  li’esi  I'uv/iniu,  a  township  of  Kana¬ 
wha  co. :  2, 4d7. 

Cabin  llnii.  in  Wed  VirgiHia,  a  township  of  Mineral 
co.;  ]>op.  ^-'2. 

Cafapaa'-  in  ICcsi  Virginia,^  township  of  Morgan  co.; 

jiop.  ^ 

Caclio*  in  Arl-an.'^ns,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.;  pop.  <67.— 
A  twp.  of  .iacksun  co. ;  pop-  337.  —  A  twp.  ot  Lawrence 
CO.;  pop.  l.H. 

Caolio  a  til  Toudre,  in  Colorado  a  district 

(if  b  irimer  <‘o. :  pop.  36d. 

Cache  Creek,  in  California,  a  township  of  Yolo  co. 

Cail'clo,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co.  — In  Texas, 
a  prec.  of  Hill  co. 

Ca'4lioii,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Van  Bureu  co. 

Cadiz,  in  WTs.,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. 

Ca;fe'ville,  in  Venn.,  a  district  of  Haywood  co. 

Ca^ot.N.  [Fr.]  (Kd'go.)  An  outcast  and  despised  race, 
who  had  wandered  for  centuries  over  N.  Spain  and  S. 
France,  and  somewhat  resmtding gypsies ;  origin  doubt¬ 
ful.  Before  the  French  revolution,  they  had  to  wear  a 
peculiar  dress,  and  to  live  apart,  and  to  do  only  menial 
work.  Since  then  they  seem  to  have  sunk  out  of  sight. 

Cahaw'ba.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Dallas  co. 

Caili'boy,  in  S(»uth  Carolina,  a  village  of  Charleston. 

Cain  Creek,  in  Geor/7ia,adist.of  Walkerco.;pop.493. 

Cain'H.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Paulding  co. ;  pop.  439. 

Caiii*!4,  in  Houlh  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pap. 
1,007. 

Cainiii'viUe,  in  a  of  M  ilson  eo.\2>op. 

I,3:i0. 

Cair  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Henderson  co. ;  pop. 
2.096.  . 

Cair4>.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Renville  co.;  pop.  326. 

Cak'er,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  *^28. 

Calal^a'sai**,  in  Arizona  Ten'Uory.  a  district  of  Pima 
CO. ;  p'p.  62. 

Calalia  111,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Davie  co. ;  2)Op. 
1,232. 

Calapoo'ya,  in  Orr^/ow,  a  precinct  of  Douglas  co.\  pop. 

Calcasieu^  in  Louisiana,  a  twp.  of  Rapides  parish; 
pop.  1,022, 
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Caldwell,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  White  co. ; 
pop.  451. 

Caldwidl,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Newberry  co. ; 
pop.  1,701. 

Chilli %%'el Pm,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Catawlia  co. ; 

])oji  1,101. 

i’alilw'elPM,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co,  \pop.  64.5. 

Caleiln'iiia,  in  Norik  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ; 
pop.  2.118. 

i’alf  iVeek,  in  atwp.  of  Searcy  co. ;  pop. 511. 

C/airkiller,  in  Tennessee.,  a  flistrict  of  White  co.;  pop. 

6H.  '  ' 

C'allioiiii^  in  Alabama,  an  E.N.E.  co.,  liordering  on 
Georgia;  area,  1,170  sip  m.  It  is  traversed  l»y  moun¬ 
tain  ridges  wliich  are  rich  in  minerals,  iron  ore,  fine 
marble  and  limestone  being  chieily  abundant.  The  co. 
is  waslu'd  hy  the  Coosa  am!  the  Tallapoosa  rivers,  and 
liy  tlie  Tallasahatchee  and  Oiocolochee  creeks.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile  and  much  improved. 
Cap.  Jacksonville.  Pop.  13,9S0.  —  A  twp.  of  Lowndesco 
CO.;  ])op.  2,781. 

Calico-Friiitiii;^.  (Mannf.)  The  art  of  impressing 
cotton  fabric.s  wiili  various*  tigure.s  in  one  or  more 
colors.  Ill  describing  this  art,  ilie  term  will  betaken 
in  its  widest  seu.se,  as  signifying  printing  on  any  fabric, 
whether  Kitton,  woollen,  or  silk.  There  are  b*w  dye.s 
whicii  of  tliein.selves  will  impart  to  cotton  a  brilliant 
color,  able  to  r<*8ist  the  actions  of  light  and  cashing. 
The  dye  must  bo  combined  with  a  Ku)).staiice  called  u 
mordant,  wliich  Inus  an  affiniry  both  for  the  dye  and  the 
cotton  tihre.  These  sul. stances,  although  generally 
colorless,  have  the  property  of  clinnging  tlie  color  of 
tlie  dye.  Tims,  if  a  piece  of  c«Jtton  cloth  he  impressed 
with  acetate  of  alumina  in  lines,  with  a>  etate  of  iron 
in  dots,  and  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  tireles,  it 
will  become  permanently  impressed  with  red  lines, 
black  dots,  and  chocolate  circles.  Tho  process  of  print¬ 
ing  in  different  colors  hy  means  of  mordants  is  very 
ancient,  being  tlescribL'd  hy  Pliny  as  havinp  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  llis  day  in  Figypt.  In  his  //w/ory,  lie 

says:  “Rohes  I'lnd  veils  are  jminteil  in  Egypt  in  a  won¬ 
derful  way,  being  first  imbued,  not  with  dyes,  hut  witli 
dye-ahaorl)ing  <lrngs,  hy  wliich  they  apjiear  to  be  unal¬ 
tered,  but  when  pluiigeil  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
dyestuff,  it  is  curious  t«»  see  many  colors  imparted  to 
the  robe,  in  consequence  of  the  modifying  agency  of  tlie 
excipient  drug.”  In  India,  the  modern  method  of 
jirinting  l»y  resist-pastes  lias  been  known  from  time  im¬ 
memorial, the  jirocess  employed  being  tiiat  of  painting 
the  Tlesigii  upon  tlie  fabric  hy  hand  with  melted  wax. 
Many  of  tlie  specimens  of  Indian  calico-printing  by 
this  method  are  most  intricate  in  their  design,  and  must 
have  taken  a  lifetime  to  execute.  The  iirocesses  em¬ 
ployed  ill  calico-jirinting  arc :  —  Singeing,  by  which  the 
clotli  is  denuded  of  its  fibrous  down, which  would  prevent 
the  perfect  application  of  the  ilyestuff.  It  is  effected 
in  two  ways:  eitlier  hy  raiddly  jaissing  tlie  cotton 
cloth  over  a  red-hot  iron,  or  hy  passing  it  over  a  series 
of  gas-flames,  widcli  are  sucked  tlirongh  the  fabric  by 
snctioii-tnhes  ]daced  over  tliein.  The  fabric  is  next 
bleaclied  hy  being  boiled  in  nil  alkaline  lye  of  soda  or 
lime,  rinsed,  .steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  rinsed  again,  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
once  more  rinsed,  dried,  and  smootlied.  Tho  clotli  is 
now  ready  for  jirinting,  being  brilliantly  white,  and 
capable  of  receiving  dyes  of  Hie  briglitest  and  purest 
colors.  Calicoes  are  printed  in  four  ways:  — by  small 
wooden  blocks  workeii  by  baml,  by  large  womleii  blocks 
worked  bv  a  macliine,  by  copper  plates,  and  by  copper 
cylinders!  The  first  and  third  methods  are  almost  ob¬ 
solete;  the  second  is  jii'actisod  ju'incipally  in  trance; 
and  the  fourth  is  the  Knglish  method.  In  the  hirge 
blocks  mentioned  in  the  second  method,  the  patterns 
are  generally  made  of  sycamore  lai<i  niion  deal,  and 
either  engraved  in  relief,  or  formed  h.v  coiqior  slijis,  of 
different  slmpes,  lieing  driven  into  the  surface.  Tho 
machine  used  in  this  style  is  termed  a  PerroHas,  fn.m 
the  mime  of  its  inventor,  M.  I’errof,  of  Uonen.  The 
cloth  is  wound  round  a  prismatic  iron  roller,  and  the 
different  colored  blocks  are  brought  down  on  it  surces- 
sivelY.  By  this  in-ocess,  one  man  and  three  chiidreii 
can  print  thirty  pieces  of  clotli  in  a  day.  In  the  Kng- 
lish  process,  the  pattern  is  impressed  upon  copper  cyl¬ 
inders  liv  hard  steel  rollers  called  diet.  These  cylin¬ 
ders  are  mounted  upon  strong  iron  shafts,  upon  the 
end  of  wliirh  is  a  toothed  wheel,  hy  means  of  which 
motion  is  communicated  to  them.  Several  of  these  en¬ 
graved  evlinders,  one  for  each  color,  are  united  in  one 
machine,'  forming  two-,  three-,  five-,  and  even  ten-color 
machines  The  cotton  cloth  is  made  into  a  continuona 
well  of  forty  or  fifty  pieces,  and  is  drawn  over  the  rol¬ 
lers  each  o'ne  receiving  its  color  from  a  cylinder  cov¬ 
ered  with  woollen  cloth,  and  revolving  in  an  oblong 
trough  of  coloring  matter,  mordant,  or  resist-paste,  and 
traii&erring  it  to  the  clotli.  Calico-printings  have 
readied  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  they  will  print 
nearly  ten  mite)  of  cloth  per  day,  with  a  pattern  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  colors.  Dyestuffs  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  which  impart  their  color  alone, 
require  the  application  of  a  niordaut, 
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xnhmntivr^  the  lattf»r  adjective.  There  are,  prin¬ 
cipally,  five  styles  of  ciilico-printing.  — 1.  Tlie  Fast- 
color,  or  chintz  style,  in  which  the  pattern  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  inonlant,  the  cloth  Ifcing  afterwards 
passed  througli  a  dye-batli.  The  color,  of  course,  clings 
only  to  the  mordanted  portion,  llie  rest  being  washed 
out  in  an  after-process.  2.  The  Fuwjeunt  style,  in  which 
the  pattern  is  worked  upon  the  cloth  by  the  agency  of 
some  chemical  substance  wliicli  discharges  portions  of 
tlie  uniform  color  in  which  the  cloth  wa.s  first  printed. 

3.  The  FegiAt-past^  style,  when  the  pattern  is  pnnteU  in 
some  substance  which  resists  tin*  general  dye  atterwapls 
applied  to  it,  such  as  indigo  or  some  other  substantive 
Color.  4.  Steam  coJrrrn,  in  which  a  mixture  of  the  mor¬ 
dant  and  dye  is  printed  on  the  clotl^  tins  union  of  the 
two  being  effected  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
steam,  o.  Spirit  colors,  in  wliich  a  mixture  of  dye  and 
tin  !(pirit.<,  or  chloride  of  tin,  is  used.  Patterns  printed 
in  tins  style  are  very  brilliant,  but  extremely  fugitive. 
In  the  first  stvle  the  mordant  used  may  be  either  ace¬ 
tate  of  alumina,  or  red  liquor;  acetate  of  iron,  or  iron 
liqiioi  t  or  chloride  of  tin,  or  tin  spirits.  The  mordant 
is  mixed  witli  starch  or  Britisli  gum,  ami  different 
sliades  of  the  same  color  may  be  obtained  by  diluting 
it  mure  or  les-;.  Tlie  princiiial  dyes  used  in  this  style 
are  bjgwoud.  Brazil-wood,  peach-woo<l,  Persian  berries, 
archil,  madder,  cochineal,  fustic,  catechu,  quercitron, 
ami  galls.  (The  different  colors  obtained  by  the  com- 
binations  of  various  rai»rdants  with  dye-stuffs  will  be 
found  fully  described  under  Dyeing,  in  the  body  of  this 
work.)  In  tlie  ront/cunf,  or  discharge  style,  the  discharge 
generally  consistvs  of  some  strong  acid,  such  as  nitric, 
oxalic,  or  tartaric  acid,  made  into  a  jiaste  with  pipe¬ 
clay  gum,  ami  applieil  either  to  tlie  dyes  or  mordanted 
cloth.  In  the  latter  method  a  new  mordant  may  be  ap- 
plie*I  ahmg  with  the  discluirgc,  in  which  case  a  colored 
pattern  will  be  the  result.  For  instance, a  vi(»let  ground 
witli  reil  lines  and  white  ilots  may  be  produced  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  cloth  tlirough  weak  ir*>n-liquor,  and  printing 
the  lines  witli  red-licpior  mordant.  The  dots  are  then 
printed  with  a  <lisch.irge-paste  of  tartaric  oxalic  acid, 
ami  the  wh  de  is  passeil  through  a  madder  ilye-vat.  In 
the  rt'xiel,  or  reserve  style,  various  snlistances  capable 
of  resisting  the  a<’tion  of  snb.stantive  dyes  are  used; 
such  as  oils,  mciallic  oxides,  and  their  salts;  and  re¬ 
serves  containing  mordants  are  used  wlien  a  colored 
impression  is  de-ired.  The  latter  method  of  printing 
with  monlaut  resists  is  called  the  lapi.^-lazuli  stylo  — 
why,  it  is  hanl  to  say  Steam  colors  are  mostly  pro- 
diieed  by  the  ai»l  of  peroxide  of  tin.  or  stannic  aci<l, 
or  perchloride  of  tin  is  used  as  a  mordant.  A  full-bodied 
red,  for  instance,  is  proiluced  in  the  following  manner: 
A  decoction  of  peach-wood  is  thickened  with  cliloride 
of  till.  The  impression  is  printed  on  the  cloth  with 
this  mixture,  and,  when  dry,  tlie  goods  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  <lry  steam,  wliich  causes  the  union  of  the 
substances  contaitieil  in  the  dyestuff.  Spirit  color.^  are 
brilliant  hut  very  fugitive.  Tliey  are  mostly  vegetable 
dyes,  mixed  with  perclilori«le  of  tin.  or  tin  spirits,  as 
it  is  termed.  A  sixth  style,  pigment-printing,  is  when 
a  lieavy  insoluble  color,  such  as  ultramarine  or  ma¬ 
genta,  is  mixed  with  gntta-perclia  solution,  albumen, 
or  ca.seiii,  and  printed  on  the  cloth.  Since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tlie  aniline  dyes,  tl  is  method  of  printing 
lists  soinewliat  n^vive«l.  By  tlie  coiiihinsition  of  super- 
exceHence  in  machinery  and  cliemistry,  Kngland  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  c  ilico-printing  lr*ade;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  slie  will  sin  ceed  in  rivalling  the  exquisite 
jirinted  mnsliiis  of  the  French  manufacturer.  Thongli 
taking  the  lead  in  machinery  and  chemistry,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  very  fsir  behind  in  the  artistic  portion  of  the 
trade:  the  staring  combinations  of  twenty  colors  of 
Manchester  contrasting  very  unfavorably  witli  the  ar¬ 
tistically  iileiided  lilies  of  the  commonest  productions 
of  Mulhouse  ami  Pans. 

C'ulifor'iiia.  U'*cent  statistical  returns  supply  the 
following  items  of  information  with  res|>€ct  to  the 
present  condition  ami  resources  of  this  8tate.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Census  of  1870,  the  then  agricultural  position 
of  6’.  stood  as  under:  Total  nnmher  of  farms  in  the 
State  28, H74.  (an  excess  of  6,008  over  1860,)  occupying 
11,427,10”)  acres,  6.21S,1.33  of  which  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  lands,  and  477.880  of  timbered  tracts,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  unimproved  soil  of  various  kinds.  Cash 
value  of  farms  under  tillage  $141,240,028,  without 
counting  $6,316,690  worth  of  farming-implements  and 
machinery.  Amount  of  wages  paid  for  hnsbamlry  during 
the  year  D'TO  (including  value  of  board)  $10,369,247. 
Aggregate  value  of  farm  products  $49,856,021;  of  or¬ 
chard  and  garden  stuffs  $2,444,269;  of  lumber,  Ac., 
$.*)66,017  ;  of  home  maiinfa. $301,491 ;  of  all  live-stock  on 
farms  $17,964,752.  The  latter  enumerated  192.273  liorses. 
17,5^13  mules  and  asses,  5,944  working  oxen.  461, .361 
head  of  other  cattle.  2,768,187  slieep^  and  444,617  swine. 
Th«*  princi[>al  yields  of  farm  produce  gave  the  following 
out-turn : 


Wheat,  bush. 

16,776,702 

FInxsnod, 

hush. 

13,294 

Rye.  “ 

26,-275 

Honey, 

lbs. 

294,3*20 

Indian  Corn,  “ 

1,221,22*2 

Tobacco, 

“ 

63.809 

Oats,  “ 

1,557,607 

Hops, 

u 

625,064 

Barley,  “ 

8,783,490 

Flax, 

** 

31,470 

Buckwheat  “ 

21,928 

Wool, 

11.391,743 

PeHseABeans,“ 

3811,010 

Butter, 

“ 

7,909,744 

Irish  Potat's,** 

2.049,2*27 

Cheese, 

44 

3,395,074 

Sweet  “  “ 

•202.035 

Wax, 

44 

4,903 

Cloverseed,  “ 

1,353 

Hay, 

tons, 

551,773 

Wine,  galls. 

1,814,656  ‘ 

Cotton, 

bales. 
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Percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  cultivation  45*6.  * 
as  against  71*4  in  1860. —  F'immves,  tfe.  In  1870,  the 
total  assessed  value  of  the  State  stood  at  $269,644,068,1 
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of  which  iunount  $nC,;V27, ICO  repi  i>6eii(0il  real  estate, 
asajrainsta  true  valuation  cif  Initli  real  and  personal 
estate  aggregating  S638,7t7,U17  ;  wliicli  figures  exhibit 
an  increiise  during  tlie  dteade,  ISCO-fti,  as  follows; 
Total  assessed  value  $l’d9,98'.l,4IJI ;  true  Viiliie  of  real 
anil  personal  estate  $430,892,4(4.  $7,817,115  sninmed 
up  tlie  gross  amount  of  taxation,  distrilniteil  over  State 
assessments  to  tlie  extent  of  4(i,oS3;  County  Sfi,- 
0i‘>8,(i4l ;  .Mnnieipal  $208,691:  total  iiierease  over  returns 
of  ISCO,  $4,835,993.  Total  public  Slate  debt  (other  tliaii 
national  I  $18,1)89,082,  of  wliieli  tliere  was  funded  uiion 
bonds  in  circulation  $3,311,500;  all  otlicr  $117,527. 
Total  county  debt  (other  than  national)  sceiired  by 
bonds  $9,808,414 ;  all  other  $4,(K19,007  :  Mnnicilial  and 
non-public  lainded  debt  $875,7*4;  all  other  $''6,580. 
Total  capitation  of  iulmbitants  58'2,il31 ;  of  wliieli  the 
white  element  counted  499,424  ;  colored  4.272  ;  Cliinese 
49,310  ;  and  Indian  29,029, 7,241  of  the  latter  being  witb- 
ouf  tlie  pale  of  tribal  relations.  Male  citizens  arrived 
at  legal  ago  145,802;  citizens  witliont  the  franchise 
(otherwise  tliiin  for  rcbelliim  or  other  crime)  243.  Gain 
of  population  sini-e  Census  return  of  1860,1^0,253,  01' 
47‘44  per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain  54'54  per  cent.;  col¬ 
ored  4-55  per  cent.  Oftlie  aliove  total  capitation,  .350.416 
persons  were  of  American  Idrth,  and  209.831  offoreign. 
Tlie  gain  of  population  during  the  last  decade  was  rhiefly 
in  the  agricultural  dists.,  and  tlie  larger  towns;  the  in¬ 
habitants  oftlieniining  region  numbered  105,.314,  or  an 
average  of  5,861  to  eiuh  county,  while  the  agrieultnral 
and  commercial  districts  bad  451, '299,  or  20,813  to  the 
comity.  The  chief  quota  of  increase  to  the  State  popu¬ 
lation  has  arisen  from  Chinese  immigration.  According 
to  the  most  reliable  and  rerent  sources,  C.  cont.ains 
120.947,840  acres  of  land.  80,000,000  of  wliicli  are  culti¬ 
vable,  and  oftliese  one-lialf  remains  government  prop¬ 
erty.  The  disposition  of  public  binds  bus  been  as  fol¬ 
low's;  6,76.5.4(4acres  h.ave  been  approiiriiited  forsclionls 
and  educational  objects;  6,030,814  taken  under  Mexi¬ 
can  grants;  500.000  granted  for  internal  State  improve¬ 
ments;  116,382  for  railroads,  and  6.4IK)  for  imldic  edi- 


niider  swamii  locations,  2-8,129  nmler  Indian  scrip 
and  finally,  lo,4'24, 000 acres  are  cbiinied  by  railroad  in- 
terest.s,  the  S.  Pacific  line  demanding  nearly  oiu--tliird  of 
the  quantity.  In  1870,  the  “plnnf  attaching  to  milling 
and  manufacturing  concerns  comiirised  62  steam  grist¬ 
mills,  205  water-power  grist-mills,  207  steaiii  saw-mills, 
161  water-power  siiw-niiils,  360  quartz  mills,  and  874 
mining  ditches  totalizing  12,000  miles  in  Icngtii.  The 
latest  ininiiig  returns  date  from  1869.  in  w-liirh  year  the 
Californian  gold  yield  amounted  to  $21.47'2,.8.51.  Taking 
those  figures  as  about  the  yearly  average,  and  adding 
tliereto  the  annual  product  of  coal  $1,000,000,  quick¬ 
silver  $1,500,000,  silver  $1 ,000.000.  and  oilier  minerals 
$500,000.  the  ordinary  miuiiig  in  odnct  reaches  a  round 
sum  of  $r7 .000,000.  Kx|ierience  liiiviiig  indicated  the 

economy  of  eondneting  mining  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  there  has  been  of  late  an  increasing  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  undertaking  of  extended  enteriii'ises  and  the 
introduction  of  more  powerful  agencies  for  reaching 
and  breaking  down  the  ores,  as  well  as  for  tlieir  ex¬ 
traction  and  reduction  afterwards.  Mills  and  fnniaces 
of  enlarged  capacity  are  everywlicre  being  erected. 
Aqueducts  of  imperial  proportions,  ground  and  elevated 
tramwavs,  gigantic  powder-blasts,  niammotli  nozzles, 
steam-drills,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  new  devices 
and  more  efficacious  methods,  are  being  multiplied  with 
a  rapidity  tliat  keepis  tlie  business  of  mining  in  a  stale 
of  almost  constant  revolution.  Helped  on  by  these  aids 
and  improvements,  obstacles  that  formerly  interposed 
serious  hindrances  to  mining  enterprise,  are  now  readi- 
Iv  overcome,  causing  the  timid  capitalist  to  embark 
in  schem-es  from  which  the  boldest  speculator  slirnnk 
blit  a  few  years  ago,  restrained  by  aiipreliension  and 
doubt.  The  construction  of  a  tunnel  of  but  moderate 
length  was  then  considered  a  very  formidable  under¬ 
taking,  not  more  because  oftlie  cost,  tlian  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  carrying  it  to  completion,  ’"'itli  drilling- 
inacliines  and  giant  powder,  works  of  this  kind  are  now 
contracted  to  be  carried  tlirniigli  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  at  scarcely  more  than  half  their  former 
cost.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  entire  industrial 
increment  of  the  State  sums  iqi  about  $18'2,()00,000,  of 
which  about  45  [ler  cent,  is  contrilmted  by  agriculture, 
and  3<)  per  cent,  by  mamifactnies,  —  mining  returns 
making  up  tlie  difference.  Tlie  export  and  import 
nuivements  of  foreign  commerce,  together  with  ship¬ 
ping  statistics,  will  be  found  elsewlierejinder  the  head 
of  *4m  /I't/iieisco  (q.  v.l.  Tlie  year  18iU  saw  abt.  8(10 
miles  of  railroad  in  working  operation  tlironglioiit  the 
State,  among  tlieni  the  Central  lIVsA'm 

SmlJiern  Pacific,  and  Pdli/nrtiiu  I'ucific  ;  the  Cali/ornia 
ami  Oregon,  Sun  Joaquin  Valleii.  Sacramento  and  .ynigl 
Sjounqs,  Loc  Angelce,  and  ^ortlifim  California  lines; 
besides  which  there  were  the  Vallejo  and  Clorn-dalr  in 
Course  of  construction,  and  that  of  Cojiperopolis  in  pro¬ 
jection. 

4*nli  fornin,  in.-i  rl-auras.  a  t  wp  of  Madison  eo. ;  jiqp.313. 

t'aliforiiia,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Lafayette  co, ; 
pop.  .313. 

California,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.of  Paulding  co.;  jioji.952. 

4’aliforiiia,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Starke  co.;  pop.  2.-il, 

f’al  i  for  Ilia,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  llranch  co. ;  jatp.  80.1, 

f'aliforilia,  in  Morth  Carolina^  a  tow-nsliip  of  IMtt  co.; 
p(qi.  3,6*26. 

Ca I i forii  ia,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Fairfield  township, 
Madison  eo. ;  pap  112. 

<'al  iforii  ia,  in  Peimsplrania,  a  borough  of  Washington 
CO, ;  pop.  659. 
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in  VirginiOy  a  township  of  Pittsylv.ania  co. ; 

pop.  2,S48. 

Cul  la  way,  in  Misttnuri,  a  township  of  St.  Charles  co. ; 
pap.  1,745. 

Calliaii<lra.(/t«Me-<fM'rf»'a^.)  (Bot.)  Aheautifnl  ponus 
of  jilants,  Ord.  Fahacefc^  peculiar  to  America,  found  as 
far  imtMli  as  California,  and  exteiidinp  southwanlK  to 
Bm*no8  Ayres.  A  few  are  herbs  not  more  tlian  a  foot 
liijih,  but  the 
greater  portion 
shrubs  or  small 
tree'*,  most  fre¬ 
quently  met  with 
t>n  river  -  hanks. 

The  leaves  of  all 
are  hiidunate,  the 
leaflets  varying 
much  in  size  and 
numlier.  In  one 
section  the  leaves 
have  one  to  four 
jiairs  of  j)inna’, 
with  few  but  large 
leaflets  foiie  to 
eight  inchealong), 
the  ultimate  ones 
always  the  larg¬ 
est;  while  in  an¬ 
other  there  are 
many  pairs  of 
pinna?,  the  leaflets 
scarcely  half  an 
inch  long,  linear 
in  form  and  almost  numherh-ss.  The  flowers  are  usually 
home  on  stalked  globose  heads,  but  sometimes  in  ter¬ 
minal  racemes;  the  corollas  small  and  biildeii  by  tbe 
very  numerous  long  filaments  (»f  the  stamens,  which  are 
almost  always  of  a  beautiful  red  color.  I  rom  tliis  lat¬ 
ter  circumstance  tbe  genus  is  named  Callia7i(lr<i.  signi- 
fying  “beautiful  stanieued.*’  It  differs  fn'm  all  allied 
g(*nera  in  tbe  valves  of  its  compressed  pod  rolling  back¬ 
wards  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  apex  to  ba>e  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Many  of  the  sjiecies  are  in  eultiva- 
tion  in  plant-stoves,  and  almost  all  of  them  produce 
bright  red  balls  of  flowers,  wliich  stan«i  erect  from 
among  the  ferny  foliage  of  some  of  the  species  in  great 
profusion. 

C'alli'ope.  in  Jowa,  a  vill.  ('f  Sioux  eo. :  pop.  40. 

C'all'K,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co.;  pop.  1,233. 

<'aln.  in  Pcntixylvauia,  a  twp.  of  Cliester  co. ;  pop. 

Vt\\i*€\ii>rtus»  (Jiul-o-chor'tns.)  {Bot.)  A  gen. ot  beauti¬ 
ful  bulbous  plants.  Ord.  Liliarcfe.  They  have  tuiiicated 
bulbs,  and  produce  rigid  ensiform  leaves,  and  an  erect 
scape  supporting  a  few  large  showy  flowers  which  are 
racemosely  arranged  and 
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remain  open  for  several 
days.  The  perianth  is 
deciduous,  six-leaved,  the 
three  outer  or  calycine 
divisions  linear  and 
beardless,  the  three  inner 
petuloid,  very  much 
larger  and  broader  than 
the  outer,  and  bearded  on 
tlie  insiile;  the  flowers, 
therefore,  appear  to  con¬ 
sist  of  three  large  spread¬ 
ing  petals,  ami  three  nar- 
ni'w  sepals.  There  are 
six  stamens  adlierent  to 
the  base  of  the  jieriaiith, 
and  a  three-celled  ovary 
crowned  by  three  sul> 
sessile  stigmas.  The  few 
known  species,  which  are 

found  in  Mexico.  California,  and  N.W.  America,  are 
all  plants  of  gorgeous  beauty,  but  found  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  of  cultivation.  ('.  venustu^  (Fig.  16)  is 
one  of  the  hand.soniest ;  it  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
and  produces  large  flowers,  upwanis  of  three  incjies 
across,  with  narrow  green  sepals,  ami  broaii  roundish 
wedge-shapecl  petals  which  form  a  cu]!,  and  are  white 
above,  yellowisli  towards  the  base,  each  of  them  marked 
with  a  wedge-8liaj)ed  deep  crimson  stain,  terminating 
in  a  yellow  spot,  and  above  this,  in  the  same  line,  with 
a  deej)  red  spot  bordered  with  yellow,  and  a  spot  of 
lighter  red. 

Calorosooiico,  (kah-16Ft'f*-svns^  fFr.,  from  T.at.  Cfflor. 
heal.]  {Phga.)  A  term  introduced  by  Professor  Tyndall 
to  designate  tbe  transmutation  of  invisible  beat-rays 
into  rays  of  higher  refrangibility,  that  is,  into  visible 
rays.  Sir  M'illiani  IIei*schel  discovereil  the  fact,  that, 
beyond  the  red  end  of  tbe  spectrum,  there  are  invisible 
heat-rays  of  great  intensity.  Suppose  a  sunbeam  is 
caused  to  pa.ss  through  a  prism,  it  is  split  up  into  rays 
of  different  refrangibility,  occurring  in  the  order  of 
violet,  iiuligo,  blue,  green,  yelh»w,  orange,  red.  This 
experiment  constitutes  tbe  so  culled  decomposition  of 
white  light,  and  was*  first  made  by  Newton.  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  in  passing  n  delicate  tliermometer  tliroiigb 
the  various  portions  of  the  spectrum,  fouml  that  tlio 
temperature  gnidually  rose  as  it  passed  from  the  violet 
to  ibe  red  end,  and  the  red  was  found  to  be  the  hottest 
portion.  lie  then  moved  his  thermometer  into  darkness 
beyond  the  red,  and  founrl  an  indication  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  heat,  —  in  fact,  a  greater  amount  than 
had  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  visible  spectrum.  It 
was  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  invisible  heat-rays 
accompany  the  visible  light-rays  emitted  from  the  sun. 
The  relationship  of  the  heat  spectrum  to  the  light  spec¬ 
trum  has  been  determined  by  Sir  W.  Ilei'schel  and  Pro- 
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fessor  MUllor  in  the  case  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  hy  | 
Professor  Tyndali  iu  the  case  of  ihe  spectrum  i>f  tlie 
electric  light.  The  last-mentioned  physicist,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  sift  tlie  lumimms  fnmi  the  caUudfic  rays  of 
the  total  radiation  from  the  voltaic  arc,  tried  various 
substances  with  a  view  of  finding  something  which 
should  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  light,  ami  allow  the  heat 
to  pass.  He  ultimately  decided  on  u>iiig  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  bi-sulphido  of  carlnjii.  The  hi-suipliide  alone 
wjis  found  to  abstu'b  only  6*2  per  cent,  of  the  heat-rays 
passing  through  it;  and  when  icaliue  was  added  until 
tlie  solution  was  perfectly  oi'aijiie,  the  ahsorption  of 
heat  was  scarcely  increased,  w hile  the  absorption  of 
light  was  Ciuiiplete.  \Vheii  a  beam  of  liglit  fr<>m  the 
sun,  or  from  the  electric  lamp,  was  passed  ihrougli  a 
layer  of  this  opaque  solution,  and  concentrated  by  a 
lens,  tlie  dark  heat-iays  were  brought  to  a  focus,  at 
whicli  intense  calorific  effects  were  manifested;  black 
paper  wa.s  instantly  set  on  hre,  gunpowder  and  gun¬ 
cotton  were  exploded,  and  thin  plates  ot  tin  and  zinc 
fused.  At  the  dark  invisible  focus,  carbon  was  brought 
to  incandescence,  and  caused  to  burn  vividly,  —  black¬ 
ened  silver-leaf  was  brought  to  a  rtM  heat,  copjier  was 
melted,  ami  jilatiiiized  platinum  rendered  incandescent. 
It  was  necessary  iu  these  experimeius  to  blacken  bright 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  focus  of  dark  lieat,  otherwise 
the  reflection  of  licat  would  liave  been  so  considerable 
that  the  substance  wouM  not  have  absorbed  asullicieiit 
amount  to  raise  it  to  red  lieat.  Here,  by  ultra-red  in- 
visible  heat-rays.  Tyndall  raisednietals  to  iiicamle-iceuce 
—  that  is,  they  emitted  light  of  their  own  — and  we  per¬ 
ceive  at  once  that  this  is  virtually  a  transformation  of 
invisible  rays  into  visible  rays.  The  ultra-red  rays 
possess  low  refrangibility ;  the  vibrations  which  pro¬ 
duce  them  are  long,  and  move  too  slowly  to  produce 
in  us  the  seusation  of  vision  ;  they  fall  as  dark  invisible 
iieat  on  the  platinum,  or  otlier  metal  raised  to  iiican- 
dusc  em-e, and  they  leave  it  as  light;  tlie  slow  vibrations 
have  become  quicker,  the  long  waves  liave  beccmio 
shorter,  tlie  refrangibility  lias  been  raised.  This  change 
of  heat-rays  into  light-rays  is  calorescence.  The  traus- 
mutalion  is  complele.  Tin*  invisilde  heat-rays  are  not 
converteil  into  light  of  one  kind,  for  when  a  piece  of 
white  hot  platinum  is  examined  by  means  of  a  prism, 
a  com]dete  siioctrum  is  obtained  —  in  a  word,  the  heat- 
rays  of  low  lefraiigibility  are  converted  into  light-rays 
of  all  refrangihihties.  A  detailed  account  of  tlieexperi 
iiients  in  (  Oinn-ctioii  with  this  subject  will  be  fouiid  iu 
Tyndall's  Ileut  Coma’derttl  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  undin  his 
virions  memoirs  in  the  J*iii/osophicid  Trmmictions. 
<'aloi*io.  {kidddr-e\)  (Same  deriv.]  {Vhi/s.)  A  term 
Used  by  the  French  to  designate  tlte  unit  of  heat  which 
they  adopt.  It  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
I  kilogramme  (2* .040215  lbs.  avoirdu[iois i  of  water  one 
degree  ceiitigraile  iu  temperature;  strictly  from  0°  to 
1°  0.  A  calorie,  when  converted  into  mechanical  force, 
is  competent  to  raise  a  weight  of  1  kilogramme  to  a 
height  of  425  metres  (one  metre  is  equal  to  3‘2M)::092 
feet),  and  conversely  the  fall  of  1  kilogramme  througli 
a  space  of  425  metn*s  rei)re8cnts,  ;is  heat,  one  calorie. 

iiiotry*  {h'dl-o-rim'edre.)  [Lat.  cafor,  and  (jr. 
meiron,  measure.]  (Phtjs.)  The  thermometer  indicate.s 
relative,  not  absolute  amounts  of  heat ;  it  shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  body  in  regard  to  sensible  heat,  that  is,  the 
temperature  of  tlie  bo<ly,  but  the  real  amount  of  heat 
aUsorbed  or  emitted  by  a  substance  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  thermometrical  means.  CaJorimctrif  that 
branch  of  the  science  of  heat  Mhich  treats  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  measurement  of  heat,  and  the  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  for  such  Ueternunations  are  called  CabtrimetevH. 
The  existence  of  two  such  terms  as  Tha'inouittry  and 
Culoriinrtry,  iu  tlm  same  science,  is  undoubtedly  mifir- 
tunate,  because  us  far  as  tlieir  ilerivatiou  is  concerned, 
they  might  both  apply  to  the  same  clas.ses  of  phenom¬ 
ena.  The  tliermomyter  was  invented  and  named  behue 
calorimetry  had  been  even  thought  of,  and  when  the 
latter  came  to  be  practised,  it  was  thought  that  no  leriu 
which  did  not  express  the  measurement  of  heat,  could 
with  any  justice  be  apjilied  to  determinations  of  abso¬ 
lute  quantities  of  heat,  and  the  only  convenient  term 
remaining  was  calorimetry.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
call  the  thermometer  a  and  the  calorimeter 

i\  theniioinrtei',  hut  it  is  unlikely  that  tlie  latter  term, 
from  its  comparative  antiquity,  will  ever  cease  to  br 
used  in  its  present  form.  For  the  exact  measurement 
of  lieat  tliree  forms  of  thermal  unit  are  emnloyed :  to 
wit,  the  amount  id'  lieat  nec  ssary  to  raise  I  lo.  of  water 
from  d2°  to  30^^  F. ;  or  the  amount  necessary  to  raise  I 
lb.  of  water  from  0°  to  C.;  or  again,  the  Fremdi  unit 
or  Calorie,  viz.,  tlie  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1 
kilogramme  of  water  from  U°  lo  1®  C.  The  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  absorlied  or  given  out  by  substances 
ill  pius.sing  throngli  a  given  range  of  temperature  com- 
parctl  with  that  absorbed  or  given  out  by  water  under 
similar  conditions  is  called  its  specific  heat;  we  have 
liere  to  examine  the  various  methoils  liy  W’hich  specific 
heat  is  determined,  in  other  words,  the  various  pr<»- 
cesses  of  calorimetry.  Tliree  principal  metliods  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  determination  of  specihe  heat.  In  tlio 
first  tlie  heat  is  measured  hy  the  amount  of  ice  whicli 
it  melts;  iu  the  second,  known  as  the  undfirnl  of  mix¬ 
tures,  bodies  of  different  temperatures  are  mixed  with 
W’ater,  and  the  heat  calculated  from  that  of  the  mix¬ 
ture;  uud  iu  the  third,  or  method  of  cooUntp  tlie  heat  is 
determined  by  noticing  tlie  time  vvliicli  a  body  requires 
to  co^l.  —  1.  Dctrrminatinn  of  specific  Heat  by  Fusion  of 
Icc.  The  first  and  rudest  form  of  calorimeter  was  a 
block  of  ice  containing  a  cavity  covered  by  a  lid  of  ice: 
a  known  weiglit  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  at  a 
known  temperature,  was  placed  in  the  cavity,  and  when 
it  had  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
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ing  ire,  it  was  removed,  and  tlie  cavity  was  wiped  dry 
by  a  weiglied  cloth,  w  liioh,  on  being  again  weigheti,  ob¬ 
viously  gave  the  weiglit  of  water  resulting  from  the  fu¬ 
sion  of  tlie  icc  hy  the  substance  intrmluccd.  This  calor¬ 
imeter  was  employed  hy  Black  and  Wilke;  it  was  greatly 
inijiroved  hy  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  and  used  hy  them 
for  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  nnmher 
of  subhtances.  The  instrument  in  its  improveil  form  is 
known  as  ilie  Ivr  Valorinuter  (V\^.  17,  in  which  1  gives 
a  pei-speclive  view  of  it.  and  2  repre.^ents  a  section  ),  ami 
consists  of  three  concentric  vessels,  in  tlie  innermost 
of  w  hich  ( W )  tlie  snlistance  wdiose  specific  lieat  is  to  he 
determined  is  placed,  the  surrounding  ves.<el  A )  is  filleil 
w'ith  ice,  and  is  proviiletl  with  a  taji  for  drawing  off  the 
water,  while  tlie  outermost  vessel  tlijulao  cuulaiiis  ice. 
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Ft(J.  17.  — ICE  CALORIMETER. 


of  Ways  and  Moans.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  ii» 
3811,  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1815,  and  in 
1818  proceeded  to  Kussia  iu  charge  of  the  U.  S.  mission. 
I).  1S48. 

C'ainp'bolK  in  Arkmtsos,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co.;  pop. 
376.  —  A  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  1,304.  —  A  twp.  of 
Searcy  co. ;  pop.  359. 

in  Am'ucVv^,  a  precinct  of  Perry  co.;  pop. 

in  Missouri,  n  twp.  of  Douglas  co.;pop.  413« 
—  A  twp.  of  (ireene  CO. ;  poj).  8,694. 

i'niilpbolPs.  in  A  lahama,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  401 
Nlatioii^  in  Tennessee.,  a  dist.  o!  Kansat 
•o.  ;  pop.  '*  ,087. 

i'ain|»b<‘IPs^,  in  jTem/ewee,  a  district  of  Washington 
Cu. ;  p<p.  923. 

<'aiii|>  ISraiioli«  in  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.; 

pop.  t)37. 

i'siiBip  Braiifli,  in  A'entucA//,  a  precinct  of  Spencer 
Co. ;  pop.  796. 

C'aiiip  Btraiieti«  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop. 
1,258.  —  A  twp.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  901. 

i'aliip  C’reeli,  in  AoW/<  Carolina,ix  Iwp.  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  CO.:  p'p.  i,ri07. 

<'aiiip  CroeK,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Lane  co.;  pop. 
208. 

Camp  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Greene  co. ; 
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Camp  4;roiin«l,in  reanmee,  a  district  of  Ciimberland 
CO.;  pop.  190. 

Camp  llallook,  in  Xevada,  a  twp.  of  Elko  co. ;  pop, 
160. 

<'amp  Ilill*  in  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co. ;  p.  373* 

C'amp  Bzard,  in  Fla.,  a  prec.  of  .Mariun  co. ;  p.  1,277. 

Campo  ISoBlo,  in  .8'on//i  I'arolina.  a  twp.  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  co  :  pop.  2,951. 

Camp  ToJfi  Oato  and  IVaBiiiil  <’rOok,  in  Ari¬ 
zona  Territory,  a  district  of  Va\i»pal  co. ;  imp.  107 

Caii^acla.  The  fir.-^t  ce  nsus  of  tliis  Dominion  was 
taken  in  1871,  with  the  tollowiug  results:  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Newfoun.liiind  an<l  Brim-e  Eilward  Ishuid,  W’liicli 
do  not  yet  form  part  of  tlie  Dominiou,  is  also  given: 


and  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tlie  melting  of  ice 
in  the  intermediate  vessel,  hy  other  mi'ans  than  the 
heat  of  the  warm  substance  in  the  central  vessel.  Tlie 
chief  objection  to  tliis  instrument  is,  that  tlie  actual 
(jnantity  of  water  resulting  fnun  tlie  fusion  of  tlio  ice, 
cannot  he  actually  determined,  because  some  remains 
ill  contact  with  the  nnmclterl  ice.  —  2.  Mrthod  of  Mix¬ 
tures.  According  to  this  method,  a  known  weight  of 
the  suiistance  wliose  specific  heat  is  to  he  determined, 
is  heateil  toa  known  temperature, ainl  i.s  then  immersed 
in  a  known  weight  of  cold  water,  the  precise  temjiera- 
ture  of  whicli  is  noted.  The  temperature  which  results 
from  the  immersion  of  the  warm  body,  when  hotli  it 
and  the  water  possess  the  same  temperature,  is  then 
oh.servpil,  and  tlie  specific  lieat  of  the  immersed  sub¬ 
stance  calculated  tlierefrom.  —  3.  Method  of  (holing. 
When  equal  voluniesof  different  substances  at  the  same 
temjieraturc  are  j  llowed  to  cool  under  jireeisely  similar 
comlitions,  tlie  rate  of  cu<3ling  is  found  to  vary  consid- 
eral'ly.  It  has  been  found  that  equal  weights  of  differ¬ 
ent  hmlies  cool  through  the  same  number  of  degrees 
of  temperature  in  times  which  are  directly  as  their 
specific  heals,  lieuce  the  apjilication  of  tliis  method  to 
such  determimitions.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed  by 
Duloiig  and  Pidit,  and  hy  Regnuult. 

Cariiiiiel,  iu  Michigan,  a  township  of  Houghton  co. ; 
pop.  3,182. 

4'ulliiiiot*  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  6,185. 

CaTvary,  in  South  C'aro/hw,  a  twp.  of  Clarendon  co. ; 
pop.  1,152. 

Cal'vorl,  Cecil.  See  B.vltimore,  (Lord,)  in  body  of  this 
work. 

C'al  vort,  in  Ar7i<in«aj?,  a  tw'p.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  47C. 

i'alvy,  in  Missouri,  a  twqi.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  2,100. 

C'ainar'^o,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
}>op.  960. 

l'asiiaa*^o«  in  7>nnMS#!e,  a  district  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop. 
1.077. 

Ca'iiiaM  Valley,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Douglas 
co. :  lo6. 

Caiii'bria,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co.; 
pop.  339. 

I'aiill^ria,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Cambria  co. ; 
pop.  1,744. 

I'aiii'brMl^e,  in  Nriv  York,  a  village  of  White  Creek 
twp  ,  Wasliingtoii  co. ;  pop.  1,530. 

Vani  ^loii,  ill  d/u.si'mri, a  twp.  of  Do  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  1,3.">9. 

Caill’or4>ii,  SiMoN,  an  American,  b.  in  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  in  1799,  became  a  working  jiriiiter,  and 
ill  1822  editor  of  a  Democratic  newspaper  published  at 
Harrisburg.  After  accumulating  a  large  fortune  by 
railroad  speculation,  &c  ,  lie  entered  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1845.  Ten  }eai's  later,  In*  forsook  the  Democratic  party, 
supported  Gen.  Fremont's  caiididaturo  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  18  6.  and  in  tlie  same  year  was  again  elected 
senator.  From  Mar..  1861,  to  .Ian.,  1862,  he  filled  the 
offico  of  Secretary  of  War  in  Ih’es.  Lincoln’s  cabinet, 
resigning  tlie  same  to  In-come  U.  S.  minister  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  In  1866  ami  1873,  he  v/as  re-elected  senator. 
His  son,  J.  Donald  6'.,  succeeded  him  as  senator  in  1877. 

Caiiieroii,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.W.  co. ;  pn^y.  1,591. 

Cameron,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Adams  twp.,  Monroe 
CO. ;  pop.  145. 

Camp,  in  Minnesota,  a  twj).  of  Renville  co. ;  pop.  418. 

Camp'belK  George  W.,  an  American  statesman,  d.  in 
Tenne.ssee,  1768,  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  rep¬ 
resented  his  State  in  Congress  from  1803  to  1869, ‘luring 
which  period  he  held  tliecliairmanshij)  of  the  Committee  I 
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Proviners.  Pop. 

Ontario . 1,620,851 

Quebec . 1,191,575 

Nova  Scotia .  387,800 

New  Brunswick .  285,777 

Manitoba  and  North  West  (estimated)...  110,000 

British  Columbia .  55,000 

Total . 3,651,003 

Newfoundland .  146,536 

Prince  Edward  Island .  99,409 

T%tal  pop.  B.  N.  A.  provinces . 3,896,948 

Fhianees.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 
(the  statistics  of  which  are  the  most  recent  available), 
the  gross  receipts  of  revenue  amounted  to  :^15,512,226 
(Canadian  currency),  which,  \n  ith  loans  to  the  ext'^nt  of 
$4,38.5,952,  formed  a  total  of  $19,1*98,177 ;  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  oil  tin*  other  hand,  reached  an  aggregate  of 
$14,'445,509.  tliiis  leaving  a  surplus  of  $5,552,688  in  favor 
of  the  treasury.  The  figures  just  quoted  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  inclinle  tlie  budgets  of  tlie  outlying  provinces. 
The  receipts  in  Britisli  Coliimliia  during  the  same  year 
stood  at  $537,780,  exclusive  of  $3.'0,()(i0  derived  from 
customs  sources.  I  he  tidal  piihlic  debt  of  the  Dominiou 
came  to  $78,209,742,  inclusive  of  $5,047,054  interest 
thereon;  the  share  of  the  same  borne  by  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  reaching  $817,180,  iion-inclusive  of  a  tloating 
debt  of  $319,019.  — Mil.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  regular  troops  in  1 870,  the  defence  of  the  country 
has  been  provided  for  hy  the'enibodying  of  a  militia 
corps  consisting  of  44,519  men  of  all  arms,  besides  a 
volunteer  force,  transformable  in  case  of  invasion  into 
a  levy  in  masse  of  tlie  whole  male  population  between, 
the  ages  of  18  and  60.  The  naval  force  on  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Ft.  Lawrence  consists  of  8  gunboats,  of 
2,014  tonnage,  and  mounting  18  gnu's,  besides  two 
steam-tenders  upon  the  same.  — (hm.  The  total  import 
of  raw  and  mamifactnred  jiroducts  into  the  Dominion 
in  1870  reached  a  value  of  $74,810,000,  as  against  ex¬ 
ports  figuring  at  $73,570.(MK)  (('anadian  currency).  Of 
these  returns  tin  re  attachcil  to  the  U.  States  a  sum 
total  of  imports,  $35,501,746:  re-exports,  $4,488,198 
(American  values);  e.xports  to  Canada,  $26, .>27. 384. 
The  movements  of  shipping  during  the  same  period 
sliowed  entrances  of  vessels  aggregating  5,796.125  ti  ns, 
1.719.408  of  which  belonged  to  foreign  boltomH:jhe 
clearances  per  contra,  reached  a  totinage  ot  5,(P9  i45, 
foreign  1.723,302.  Tlie  Canadian  mercantile  nintiin-  in 
the  year  previous  comprised  (including  that  of  i  w- 
foniidlaiid  ami  Prince  Eduard  Island)  7, -'Ol  ve.-si  U  of 
899,096  total  tonnage.  The  flourishing  coiidition  of 
financial  matters  is  indicated  hy  the  increase  in  hi  nk 
returns,  extent  of  circulation  of  government  notes,  en¬ 
larged  business  of  the  chartered  banking  coiporaf ions, 
and  one  liundred  per  cent,  gain  in  the  capital  of  the 
post-office  savings-banks.  More  than  20  lines  of  lail- 
road  are  in  full  operation,  new  roads  are  being  projected 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  the  Intercolonial  line  is 
completed,  and  a  Pacific  route  which  shall  extend 
across  the  continent  and  unite  both  oceans  is  agitated. 
See  p.  460,  and  Ontario,  p.  1854.  ^ 

Canada*  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Union  co. ;  pnp.  2A„. 

C’aiiacla*  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co. ;  pop.  480. 

Caiiada  de  Cochi'tl,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of 
Santa  Alla  co. ;  pop.  202. 

Canada  I-a  Mo'sa,  in  New  Mexico^  a  precinct  of 
Socorro  co. ;  pop.  205. 
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Caiia'<llmi,  in  .4rita»!su«,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co. ;  fanoii  <le  Ge'uios.  in  iSeio  .i/erico,  a  reservation  of 
voi).l"60.  Santa  Alia  CO.;  3lil; 

C'a'iia.  (Bol.)  A  common  commercial  name  for  tlie  t'niio'iies,  in  Aent  JAjn'co,  a  precinct  of  Rio  Arnbaco. ; 
stems  of  various  grasse.s,  palms,  &c. — BvMDOO.  Bavi-  \  pop.  206.  ,  .  ,  <■  t  • 

buta  arundinacm.—C.,  Dr.vgon.  A  kiml  of  Rattan  Cane.  Civii'toii.  m  Masoun,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Lewis  co. , 
— C.,  1)1  MB.  Difffenbachia  sefftmia. — C'.,  Great  K-vttan.  pop.  3,434.  t,  .  „ 

Odnmti.v  rutUntum.—C,  Gboc.vd  Rattan.  Bhapis  fla-  Canton,  in  Acw  Jurfc,aTiIl.of^anBureutwp.,Onon- 
beHi7oi-mi.<.— a,  Malacc.v.  The  stem  of  Oiiamu.v  .vctpto- i  daga  Co. ;  ;)op.  2'..3.  .  .  o  ofis 

mtm,  imported  for  making  walking-sticks.— C,  Rattan.  <  a  ny.  in  Kenlucly,  aprecinct  of  Grayson  co  , 
rah,mu»  BoUmg  and  its  forms,  now  called  C  Bnylea,iu>,  Capo  1-  ear,  in  Bnrtk  tmolnm,  a  twp.  of  C-liatliam  co. , 
C.  Kwburqhii,  &.C.—  C.,  Reei>.  The  stem  of  some  grass,  /e-p.  2,245.  —  A  twp.  of  hew  Hanover  ni. ,  pop.  J.ib. 
often  forty  feet  long,  from  New  Orleans,  largely  ini-  Ca  pon.  in  IResl  1  iipimo,  a  twp.  ot  llampshire  co. ;  pop. 
norted  for  makiua  weavers’  shuttles.-C,  Sweet.  Ah- !  1,160.-- A  twp.  of  Hardy  co. ;  pop.  le'dl- 

icus. — (C  SuG-^R.  Saccharitm  1  iirbol  ic  Acul*  Tins  powerful  di-inf^ectant 

The  stem  of  JJactris  iiunory\  has  occupied  the  iniiiils  of  phvRicians  and  liealtli-boarus 
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dropogi/n  Culatnus  arom 
ojjlcinarum. — C,  T0B.\G0 
imported  for  walking-sticks. 

CaiiaUol,  {kdnah-ddl.}  [Chein.)  The  name  given  by 
D»*.  Vohl,  of  Cologne,  to  a  peculiar  petroleum  lound  in 
Canada,  and  which  he  considers  as  especially  valualde 
as  a  solvent  of  fats,  and  suggests  its  use  to  obtdn  oils 
and  tats  from  their  natural  sources,  rather  than  by  cold 
or  warm  pressure.  From  his  investigati<»n8  regarding 
the  applicability  of  this  lifjuid  the  doctor  has  concluded 
that  it  is  superior  to  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  Vegetable 
oils  may  be  readily  extracted,  and  on  the  evaporation 
of  the  solvent,  it  is  said  they  are  lett  in  a  greater  state 
of  purity  than  when  other  liquids  are  employed.  Cacao 
butter  may  be  readily  extracted  from  the  bean,  and 
cjistor  and  other  oils  from  the  seeds.  Even  the  fat  from 
bones,  fn»in  the  ivory  tusks  of  elephants,  the  narwhal 
and  the  walrus,  may  be  removed  without  impairing  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  texture  of  the  remainder.  Bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon,  and  tlie  lighter  hydrocarbons  dis¬ 
tilled  from  petroleum,  are  now  largely  used  as  solvents 
of  fats.  The  «lescrihed  by  Dr.  Vohl  must  be  of  an 
allied  nature  with  the  latter,  although  perhaps  posses¬ 
sing^  greater  powers. 

i'siiiul  in  0//io,  a  village  of  Dover  township, 

Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  1,593. 

I'auUy,  Edwkrd  K.  S.,  (/edn'/^e,)  an  American  military 
comiuauiler,  B.  in  Kentucky,  181>*,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  IH.i un<l  served  with  credit  during  the  Mexi¬ 
can  campaign  of  184t>-7,  becoming  colonel  in  18<  1.  In 
the  year  following  he  was  imule  major-general,  suc¬ 
ceeded  General  Banks  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Louisiana  and  the  South-West,  in  18d4.  ami  in  April, 
18b'*,  to  the  city  of  M<»bile.  In  1866  he  was  made  hriga- 
liier  general  in  the  regular  army,  and  given,  in  1867,  the 
command  i»f  the  Secoml  .Military  District. 

{Metl.)  See  CoxDVR.ANGO,  below. 

.\LPH0NSE  Louis  Pierre  Pyramus  t>e,  {kahn- 
dOl\)  an  cmim  iit  botanist,  u.  at  Paris,  1806,  being  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Augustin  de  Cainlolle,  who  died 
in  1841.  Ib*  went  through  a  cimrse  of  study  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  at  Genoa,  ami  then  turned  h^  atten¬ 
tion  to  law.  of  which  faculty  he  w  jis  admitted  a  doctor 
in  18;^‘J.  Finally,  however,  he  made  botany  his  exclu 
sive  study,  and  became  first  tbe  HASsistaiit  and  8ubse-| 
(pjentlv  the  successor  of  his  father.  For  eighteen  years  j 
he  was  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  during  the 
same  period  he  gave  lectures  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 
M  de  Candolle  was  elected  a  correspondent  of  the 
French  Institute  in  1851,  and  the  follow'ing  year  was 
decorated  with  thecro.ssof  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His 
works  are:  Monngraphie  CanxparitiUt:9  (18- 0);  lutrn- 
duction  a  V Etude  de  /a /^obou'/jie  (2  vols.,  1834-^) ;  Sur 
le  Musee  B^danitpie  de  M.  B.  Dele$9crt  (1845);  ^ote  fur 
line  Poinine  de  Terre  du  Mt’jeuptr  (1862^;  Geograjxhxe 
Bot<iuiqu*.  ruiaonnee  (2  vols.,  1855) :  Lotf  de  /a  Aoxven- 
cUiture  Boiauitpie  (1867).  lie  also  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  father’s  TtUorie  KUmeuiuire  de  la  Bo- 
iani(ptCy  and  continued  his  Ptjdromus  t>yslematis  A'u- 
turalis  Begni  Vegetnhilis, 

Can  4lor,  in  New  Vork,  a  twp.  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop.  4,250. 
Cane  iu  Alabamans,  township  of  Clarke  co. ; 

pop.  4S0. 

Cane  <’reek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lewis  co. ;  pop. 

175.  —  A  dist.  of  Van  Bureii  co. ;  pop.  359. 

Cane  Oeek,  iu  South  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Lancaster 
CO. ;  pop.  1,759. 

Cane  llnl^'e,  in  Tennessee,  &  dist.  of  Van  Bureu  co. ; 
pop.  318. 

C'ane  Kiin«  in  Kentucky,  o.  precinct  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  643. 

Caney,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Independence  co. ;  pop. 

177.-^  A  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  845. 

Canev«  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  821. 
—  A ‘precinct  of  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  1,205.  — A  precinct  of 
Owen  co.;  pop.  979. 

Caney  Braneli,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  1,170. 

C’aney  Fork,  iu  Arkansas,9.  township  of  Pike  co. ; 
jyop.  199. 

C’ai»<‘y  Fork,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Jackson 
CO. ;  pop,  951. 

Caney  River,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Yancy 
CO. ;  pop.  1,202. 

i'aney  8iprin;;p,  in  7’eim«55ce,  a  dist.  of  Marshall  co. ; 
po}>.  796. 

Cannon  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Goodhue  co.; 
pop.  957. 

4'annon*s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist. of  Knox  co.;  pop.  1,667. 
Cannon's,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp. of  Newberry  co. ; 
pop.  1 ,224. 

Caii'iK^iisbiirg:,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Boyd  co. ; 
pop.  876. 

C'a’no,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  low’a  co. ;  pop.  235. 

<’an'oe,  in  Aia5ama,  a  township  of  ilscambia  co. ;  pop. 
479. 

Canoe  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Rock  Island  co.; 
pop.  413. 


ever  since  its  jiroperties  were  know  n.  As  a  disinfectant 
and  preventive  of  contagion  its  effects  are  widely  ac- 
ktiuw  iedgcd,and  yet  many  observers  prefer  other  reme¬ 
dies.  Its  poisonous  j^'operties  when  taken  into  the 
system  are  generally  known,  but  only  recently  lias  it 
been  accused  of  having  produced  poisonou.s  effects  by 
absorption  when  used  as  a  dressing  for  amputation  or 
wounds.  Dr.  Mary  C.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  has  re¬ 
cently  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  tbe  Medical  Library  ami  Journal  Association.  In 
her  remarks  she  referred  to  her  experience  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Paris,  wliere  she  spent  several  years,  and 
where  she  observe*!  many  examples  which  jiroved  its 
use  to  be  injurious  ratber  than  in  its  favor.  In  these 
wounds  carbolic  acid  dressings  are  commonly  used  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  putrid  mattei»into  tbe  circu¬ 
lation,  but  this  treatment  lias  often  resulted  unsatis¬ 
factorily.  Dr.  Lahbec’s  paper,  giving  his  experience  in 
English  hospitals,  is  cited  to  prove  his  views,  in  w  hicli, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care, all  his  amjuitated  patients, 
to  whom  carbolic  acid  dressings  had  la  en  applied,  had 
died.  Dr.  Putnam  further  remarks  :  “  This  lugubrious 
statement  corresjionds  entiiely  with  the  facts  1  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely.  For  at  least 
three  years,  the  use  of  carl>olic  or  phenic  acid  has  l»een 
almost  universal  in  the  great  surgical  wards  of  the 
Paris  hospitals  ;  but  the  mortality  has  not  been  notably 
multiplied,  ami  remains  higher  than  that  of  Londem.” 
Far'lH»n,  in  Wyomwg  Terriitfry,  a  co.,  cop.  of  Rawlin’s 
Springs;  pop.  1,368.  —  A  twp.  of  Carbon  co. ;  pop.  244. 
C’Hr'bonville.  in  Tllinois,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. 

4'nr<l  woH,  [kahrd^wH^  a  dist.  of  Canada,  prov.  Ontario. 
4'ardwell*S,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  M  arion  co. 
4'ar'elloii,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Boone  co.;  pop.  344. 
i'arl,  in  Iowa,  a  tw  p.  of  Adams  co. ;  ]>op.  301. 
C'arleton,  M  ill,  author  of  Farm  Ballads,  Betsey  and 
J  are  Out,  Over  (he  Hill  to  the  Poorhf>use,fiT\(}  other  minor 
poems.  B.  in  Michigan  in  1845,  graduated  at  Hillside 
College,  Hillside,  Mich.,  1869,  where  lie  still  resides. 
i’ar'Iett's  Mill,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Seviei  co. ; 


])op.  978. 

Farlile's,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Dooly  co.:  pop.  487. 

Car'liii,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  p'p.  534. 

4'arliii,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  Elko  co. ;  pojf.  295. 

Car'Iock,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  McMinu  co. ;  pop. 
745. 

C'ar'los.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp. of  Douglas  co.;  j’Op.  116. 

<'ar'low villo,  in  -4/a5a/)i«,  a  twj).  of  Dallas  co.;  pop. 
800. 

Cnrl«4haniii,  (kdrh'hdm.)  a  fortif.  seaiiort  of  Sweden, 
on  its  S. coast, 30  m.M  .of  Carlscrona.  It  has  considera¬ 
ble  manufs.  of  canvas,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  Ac.  I^op. 
6,817. 

Car'maok's,  in  TVimcwee,  a  district  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  956. 

Cariiii'cliaol,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Marion 
CO. ;  pop.  919. 

I'arininc  l*iir'|>lo.  (Pyxing.)  A  dye,  i-ecently  in¬ 
vented.  obtained  l>y  the  solution  of  uric  acid  in  nitric 
acid,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  boiling  over  and  too 
great  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  mixture  shouhl 
remain  standing  quietly  for  some  days,  after  which  a 
thick,  pasty,  or  doughy  substance  is  obtained,  which  is 
to  be  treated  witli  warm  water,  filtered,  and  the  residu¬ 
um  again  treated  with  warm  water.  The  filtered  liquid 
po-'^sesses  a  reddish  or  yellowi.sh  color,  resulting  from 
the  organic  substances  decomposed  by  tlie  nitric  acid. 
Tills  liquid  is  now  a  mixture  of  alloxan,  alloxantin, 
urea,  paraban  acid,  diaUirumid,  ami  other  products  of 
uric  acid.  It  is  next  to  be  evaporated  in  a  large  enam¬ 
elled  iron  vessel,  but  not  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
w  hich  would  destroy  the  murexide  produced.  After  the 
liquid  lias  been  evaporated  to  a  sirupy  consistency,  and 
has  assmiKHl  a  heautiful  hrownish-red  or  violet  color,  it 
is  to  be  allowed  to  cool.  The  entire  quantity  of  the 
liquid  should  never  be  evaporated  at  one  time,  nor 
heated  to  the  boiling-point. 

Farim,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  1,889. 

Car'iiy.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  36. 

Car'oiino,  in  Arkansas,  a  townsliip  of  Pulaski  co.; 
pop.  2,802. 

Car  otlier's  Mill,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  M'illiam- 
8on  CO.;  p’rp.  1,179. 

i'aroiise.  in  Arl.ansas,  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  528. 

Car'|>oiiti‘r,  in  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ; 

pop.  903. 

Carpeiitor,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Jivsper  co. ;  pop.  1,081. 

Carp  Fake,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ontonagon 
co. ;  pop.  25. 

Carr,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. :  pop.  819. 

Car'ratuiik,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Somerset  co. ; 
pop.  214. 

Car'roll,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  713. 

Carroll,  in  Iowa,  a  township  and  village  of  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  578. 

Carroll,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Reynolds  co.;  pop,  605.— 
28 


A  tArp.  of  Platte  co. ;  p<rp.  2,691.— A  twp.  of  Texas  co.; 
pop.  519. 

Car'r4>ll,  in  BVsi  Virginia,  u  township  of  Lincoln  co. ; 
pop.  1.12-?. 

Cur'r€>llton,  in  Arkansas,^,  township  of  Boone  co.; 
pop.  577. 

Car'rollt<>wii,  in  Pennsylvania,  2.  borough  of  Cambria 
CO.;  pop.  1,086. 

Car's  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  2  precinct  of  Letcher  co. : 
jpop.  800. 

Car'soii  City,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  and  vill,  of  Ormshy 
CO. ;  P'P-  3.042. 

('arson  Isako,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Mississippi 
CO. ;  pop.  7  U 

Cars4mviIlo,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Taylor  co.; 
pop.  1,120. 

Cars'villo,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Livingston  co.; 
pop.  1.870. 

C’ar'ior.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp  of  Ashley  co.:  pojx.  060, 
Cartor,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Carter  co. ;  pop.  760. 
Carter's  (’rossiii^;,  in  Souih  Carohnn,  a  tow nship 
of  Sumter  CO. ;  prq).  9l7. 

Carter's  Mill,  in  Georgia,  adist.  of  M'ashiugton  co.; 
pop.  559. 

('art er's,  in  Tevnc!(see,2  dist.  of  Sumner  co. ;  pop.  1,139. 
Car'tersville,  in  Mississqgn,  a  precinct  of  Tishc- 
miiigoco.;  1,045. 

('arte  sian  Diver.  (Phys.)  An  instrument,  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  toy  (Fig.  18),  which  adinirahly  illii«- 
trates  several  of  the  properties  of  fluids.  It  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  gla.ss  tube  closed  at  one  end,  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  inverted  into  a  cylindrical  vessel 
nearly  full  of  water,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  air¬ 
tight  hy  a  membrane  of  caoutchouc.  The  bubble  of  air 
in  the  internal  tube  is  of 
such  a  size  that  the  tube 
just  floats,  forming  in  fact 
a  little  floating  diving- 
boll.  If  the  membrane 
closing  the  outer  cylinder 
be  passed  downwards,  the 
jiressure  is  coniniuHicated 
tliruugh  theair,above  the 
water  in  the  cylinder,  to 
the  water.  By  the  latter 
it  is  conveyed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  among  the  rest,  up 
through  the  open  end  of 
the  inner  tube,  and  uj>  to 
the  huhhie  of  air  at  the 
top.  The  latter  is  com¬ 
pressed.  The  loss  in  vol¬ 
ume  suffered  by  the  air  is 
c<*mpensated  for  by  the 
entrance  of  water.  Tlie 
result  of  this  substitution 
is,  that  the  tube  with  its 
contents  becomes  heavier. 

Beingjiressed upwards  by 
the  same  force  as  before, 
it  is  now  pressed  down¬ 
wards  by  a  greater  one. 

Equilibrium  can  no 
longer  subsist,  and  the 

diver  sinks.  On  relieving^ _ 

the  pressure,  the  opposite 
comlitions  succeed  one  • 
another  in  the  inverse 
order,  and  the  diver  rises. 

Attempts  have  been  made  pig,  18. _ c.\RTE&lA!f  WVER. 

to  utilize  such  a  diver  for 

the  purpose  of  determining,  or  at  least  Indicating,  the 
barometric  pressure.  But  variation  in  temperature  af¬ 
fects  the  density  of  the  water  and  the  air  to  such  a 
slight  degree,  especially  tbe  latter,aa  to  invalidate  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  atmospheric  pressure  drawn  from  the 
position  of  the  silver. 

('ar'tliajfo,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Hale  co. ;  pop.  060. 
I'urtlin;::^.  in  7Vx«*,a  precinct  of  Panola  co. ;  pop.  2,.’)50. 
('artlia;;:^,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Smith  co. ; 
pop.  1 .021 . 

('ar’ti<*ay,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gilmer  co. ;  pop.  857. 
l’artoo{ra«‘lia'yo.  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Macon 
CO. ;  pip.  480. 

l'art'\vri$;lit,  mllUnoi$,2  township  of  Sangamon  co.; 
pop.  1,851. 

C'ar'vor,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Cumberland  co.; 
poji.  650. 

Carver,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Carver  co.;  pop.  521. 
Carver's  Creek,  in  North  Cnx'olina.  a  twp.  of  Cum¬ 
berland  CO.;  pop.  1,391.  —  A  townsliip  of  Bladen  co. ; 
pop.  996. 

Cary,  Alice,  (AaVr,)an  American  authoress,  b.  iu  Cin- 
.ciiinati.  Ohio,  in  1822;  n.  1870.  IL*r  sketrlies  of  M’ ost¬ 
ein  life,  publisht'd  under  the  titleof  Clovemook.  achieved 
considerable  success,  passing  through  seveml  editions 
both  in  the  U.  States  and  England, 

Ca  sa  RIaii'ea.  in  Arizona  Ten  Uory,  a  district  of  Pima 
CO. ;  p*^';).  52. 

('asa  (’olara'<lo,  in  Aw  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Valen¬ 
cia  co. :  pop,  235. 

('aseades',  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Clackamas  co. ; 
pop.  240. 

Case'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Meade  co. ;  pop. 
842. 

Ca'sey's  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Adair  co. ; 

pop.  552.  —  A  precinct  of  Casey  co. ;  pop.  923. 
Ca'seyville.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  and  village  of 
Union  co  ;  pop.  2,952. 

Casli'er's  Valley,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Jack- 
son  CO. ;  pop.  609. 
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CrtsU's.  in  Ala^Hiinn^  a  twp.  of  Tallatlejra  co.;  pop.  737.  ' 
Ca'««oii*s,  ill  Kentucky^  a  precinct  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop. 

1,033.  i 

Cas'|>er,  in  fVi/»/or«ia,  a  village  of  Big  River  township,! 

Mendocino  co.;  pop.  lort.  [ 

i'rtHpor,  in  lUinoix.  a  twp.  of  Union  co.:  ptp.  2,718.  I 
('ass.  in  7ou*u,  a  twp.  of  fclielby  co. ;  pop.  120.  —  A  twp. 
of  Jones  CO.;  pop.\f\‘.\. 

Cass,  in  .\tiM8onn\  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  410.  —  A 
twp.  of  Stowe  CO. ;  pop.  59*2.  —  A  twp.  of  Texas  co. ;  jyop. ' 
779. 

Cass,  in  TPeat  Virghna,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. ;  pop. 
1,449. 

('ass,  in  .V»5.«oMri‘,  a  twp,  of  Clreene  co. :  pop.  1,5,31. 
C'assa(la4;a.  in  AVuj  I'orA*,  a  village  of  Stockton  twp., 
Chautau(|na  co.;  }»op.  *2*25. 

Cassop'alis,  in  .MichiganyU  village  of  La  Grange  town¬ 
ship,  ('ass  CO.;  pop.  7*2s. 

Cass  ville,  in  Gv<rrgia^  a  district  of  IValton  co.;  pop 
2.402. 

('assville,  in  Konsas.  a  twp.  of  Neosho  co. ; pop.  1,(»70. 
Cast«*lar,  Emilio,  (4u*4a-/«/i/*',)a  Spanish  politician, b. 
in  ls32,  hecatiie  noted,  early  in  his  career,  in  con.se- 
qnence  of  his  extreme  democr-atic  and  socialistic 
opinions,  which  he  expoiiude<l  in  various  Lil>eni)  Jour¬ 
nals.  For  a  time  lie  was  Professor  of  History  and 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  and  in  1868  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
which  Wiw  put  down  by  Serrano.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  condemn<*d  to  deatli,  but  he  made  good  his  escape 
and  sought  refuge  first  in  Geneva  and  afterwards  in 
Franco.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Sept.,  1868, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  leaders  of  the  republican  movement. 
He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  but  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  for  the  Constitutional  Cortes  in  Feb.,  18G9. 
the  Republicans  succeeded  in  returning  only  a  small 
proportion  of  their  candidates,  among  whom,  liowever, 
wjis  Senor  Ca-telar.  In  June,  IJ'CQ,  he  vigorous-ly  oji- 
posed  the  project  of  a  regency,  and  became  the  most 
popular  leader  ©f  the  Republican  party.  In  1873.  he 
took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  new  Republic, 
became  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb.  12,  and 
President,  Sept  7.  Tlie  latter  office  he  was  forced  to 
resign,  Jan.  3,  1874. 

CaNtil'ian  Spring-^i,  in  Tennest^f.,  a  district  of  Sum¬ 
ner  co. :  }>"p.  1,21(‘*. 

('a«itlo  Hill,  in  J/aine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. : 
pop.  2^?7. 

<'as  tlobiiry's,  in  Georgia.,  adUtrict  of  Crawford  co.; 

pop.  l.(»2:(.  I 

<'as'tl«'W«o<l*s,  in  Virginia.,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. ; 
pop.  1,'‘8C. 

C’as'tor,  in  Mhfonri,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  1,000. 

—  twfi.  of  Stoildard  co. ;  2.785. 

CuK'trovillO,  in  ('ali/ornia,  a  twp.  and  village  of 
Monterey  co. ;  pop. 

('as'wol  i,  in  .Ir/.an*/!*.  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  220. 
Ca'^woll,  in  yorih  Caroiiua,  a  twp.  of  New  Hanover 
CO. ;  pop.  1,087. 

Catacan*<iH,  (kdi-ah-kaw'sls.)  [From  Or.  kata,  down¬ 
ward'*.  and  kaiein,  to  burn.]  (Med.)  Sjiontaneons  hu¬ 
man  combustion.  See  Combustion,  in  the  body  of  this 
work. 

Cataloo'olia,  in  Curo/ina,  a  twp.  of  Haywood 

CO.;  pop.  198. 

('atal'iia.  in  rir^»nw,a  twp.  of  Culpeper  co. ;  pop.  3.388. 
C'atalpa  Oro%e,  in  TVnuessec,  a  district  of  Marshall 
co. ;  pop.  818. 

('atau'leo,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Harris  co. ;  pop.  994. 
Catawba  l!>»lanU,  in  Ohio, a  twp.  of  Ottawa  co. 

515. 

Catawba,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  York  co. ;  pop. 
2,893. 

Catawba,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Roanoke  co.;  pop.  845. 
Cate's,  in  ^eor^ui,  a  district  of  Gwinnett  co. ;  1,201. 

Catenary,  (fcaC«-na-r«.)  [From  Lat.  catena,  a  chain.* 
{Mech.)  The  curve  formed  by  a  uniform  flexible  string, 
or  chain,  suspended  from  its  extremities.  The  chief 
properties  of  the  C.  are  as  follows: — 1.  Let  an  liorizontal 
line  be  drawn  at  a  distance  below*  the  low’est  (lointof 
the  string,  equal  to  the  length  of  string,  having  a 
weight  equivalent  to  the  tension  at  the  lowest  piiint. 
The  tension  at  any  point  is  the  weight  of  a  portion 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  point  alnive  the  horizontal 
line.  2.  The  radius  of  curvature,  at  any  point,  is  equal 
to  the  i>ortion  of  tlie  normal,  intercepted  by  the  curve 
and  the  horizontal  line.  3.  Tlie  horizontal  tension,  at 
any  point,  is  constant.  4.  Of  all  curves  of  a  given 
length,  drawn  between  two  fixed  points  in  an  horizontal 
line,  the  common  C.  is  that  which  ha.s  its  centre  of 
gravity  furthest  from  the  line  joining  the  points.  If 
the  string  vary  in  diameter,  so  that  the  area  of  a  sec¬ 
tion.  at  any  point,  is  proportional  to  the  tension  at  that 
point,  the  curve  in  which  the  string  hangs  is  called  the 
C.  of  Etptal  Strength.  For  tlie  theory  and  properties  of 
the  C.,  see  Poisson's  .^fechanic-^.  Ware's.  Tracts  on  Vaults 
and  Bridges,  IVheweirs  Analytical  Statics,  and  Wallace 
in  the  Edin.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv. 

Cat  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  759. 

C'athalamet  Bay,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Astoria 
])recinct.  Clatsop  co. ;  pop.  121. 
Catliarizati<ni,(/.«f/o«V-e-''aVii7».')  [From  Gr.  catha- 
riso,  to  purge,  purify,  or  clean.]  {Vhem.')  The  art  of 
fClearing  the  surface  of  bodies  from  alien  matter;  and 
the  substance  is  said  to  l>e  catharized  when  tlie  surface 
is  so  cleaned.  As  everything  exposed  to  the  air.  or  to 
the  t«>uch.  takes  more  or  less  a  deposit  or  film  of  foreign 
mattei,  substances  are  classed  its  caiharued  or  km- 
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catharized,  according  as  they  liave  been  or  not  so  freed 
from  foreign  matter.  Thu  term  caUmrized,  denoting  thej 
condition  of  pure  surface,  may  also  be  npplie<l  to  sur¬ 
faces  that  liuve  not  undergone  the  process  <»f  catliariza-i 
tion.  Tlius  a  fiiiit  stone,  in  the  rough,  has  an  uii- 
catharized  surface;  but,  when  split,  the  inner  surface! 
of  the  pieces  will,  for  a  time,  be  chemically  clean  or  in 
a  catharized  state.  1 

<'utb4>lic  Apti^tolco  ('hnroh.  (Eccl.  JTist.)  The 
name  Hssnme<l  by  a  Christian  sect  founded  by  Edward 
Irving,  and  noticed  in  tlie  body  of  this  work  under 
IrvinoitEvS,  a  name  iu*w  disclaimed  by  its  adherents, 
who  profess  to  follow  no  earthly  leader. 

Cath  ey's  Cr<H*k,  in  Tenntsoee,  u  district  of  Lewis 
co. ;  pop.  219. 

Cat  hoy's  Crook,  in  Sorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  CO. ;  pop.  515. 

Catlin,  George,  {kiWUn,)  an  American  artist  and  trav¬ 
eller,  B.  in  Pennsylvania,  after  passing  several  years 
among  the  alxuigines  of  the  Far  West,  proiluced  a 
series  of  admirable  pictures  representative  of  Iiuliaii 
cthnob>gy  and  C(»8tiiine.  which  be  exhibited  in  the  U. 
Slates  and  Kiiro|>e  with  profitable  results.  Ilis  work 
entitled  IKustrations  of  Vie  Manners,  Customs,  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  yorth  American  Indians  (2  vols.,  1841),  is 
one  of  acknowledged  power  and  authority.  D.  Dec, 
2:3.  1S72. 

i'at<»,  in  Mississippi,  a  beat  of  Rankin  co. ;  pop.  2,378. 
Cat4»o'tiii,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Frederick  co. ;  pop. 
1,3*26. 

<'ato'«,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co.:  pop.  1,461. 
CataoKa,  in  Gef/rgia,  a  dist  of  Catoosa  co. ;  p^g>.  771. 
Cat  Spring,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Austin  co.;  pfp. 
1,172. 

Canfth^I^^tioy',  in  Xew  York,  a  vill.  of  Hastings  twp., 
Oswego  CO. ;  pop.  2*20. 

Cavarzero,  lkur~ahr’za*ra,)  a  thriving  town  of  N. 
Italy,  prov.  Vemdia,  on  the  Adige,  22  m.  S.S.IV.  of 
Venice.  Pop,  11,903. 

Ca VO  City,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Barren  co. ;  pop. 
1,945. 

Caver'na.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  and  village  of  Hart 
co. ;  pop.  1.919, 

Cav'oriier's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  461. 

Cave  B4>ok,  in  yevada,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  1*20. 
Cave  Spriu^,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  378. 

Cave  Spring,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Roanoke  co.; 
pop.  2,261. 

Ca  w  ker  City*,  iu  ATanJo^,  a  township  of  Mitcliell  co. ; 
pop.  ;J8. 

Caw  ('aw,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Oningeburg 
co. ;  prtp.  934. 

Cay'eiH  Springy,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson 
CO. ;  j>op.  1.678. 

Ce'eilt  4»ii,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  and  village  of  Cecil  co. ; 
p  p.  3,337. 

Cellar,  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  various  trees, 
but  more  especially  applied  to  the  Cellar  of  Li'banou, 
mentioned  below*.  C.,  Barbados.  barbadensis. 

— C.,  B\STARn  Barb.xbos.  C^dreta  odoraVi,  also  called 
the  Sweet-scented  Barbados  Cedar.  —  C..  Bistard.  Gua~ 
znma  ulmijofia  :  also  a  common  name  for  Crdrela. —  f’, 
Behmida.  Jiiuiperns  Bermudiana. —  f’.,  Guiana.  Idea 
aliissima.  —  C.,  lloNBUR  is.  Cetirela  odorala.  —  C,  Indian. 
Abies  (or  Ceftrus)  deodara.  —  C,  JaP4N.  Cnjptomeria  ja- 
ponica.  —  C..  Mount  Atlas.  Abies  atlantica.  —  C.  OP  Goa. 
Ci'pressus  lu.-iitanica. —  OP  Leb\no.\.  Abies  Cedrus,  often 
called  Cedrus  Libani. —  op  N.  S.  Wales.  Cedrela  aas- 
frtdis. —  C.,  Prickly.  Cyathodes  Oxycedms. —  0.,  Red.  Ju- 
nipenut  x'irginiana;  of  Australia:  Cedrela  australis.— 
C.,  Sharp.  Juniperus  Oxycedrus. —  U.,  Stinking.  Torreya 
taxifolia. — C.,  Virginian.  Junipeims  rirginiana.  —  C, 
White.  Cuprejsiis  thyoides  ;  of -Australia:  Melia  austra¬ 
lis  ;  of  B.  Guiana :  Idea  aRi«5i'ma  ;  of  Dominica  :  Bigno- 
nia  Irucr/xylon. 

;  ('eilar,  in  A  rkansas,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co.;  pop.  897.  I 
ICeilar,  in  lotca,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co.;  pop.  250.  —  A 
j  twp.  of  Greene  co.;  pop.  366. 

Cedar,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Wilson  co. ;  pep.  539. 
C^^diir,  in  .Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  5,020.  —  A 
twp.  of  Callaway  co. ;  ptp.  2,453.  —  A  twp.  of  Cedar  co. ; 
pop.  7S8. 

! Cellar  .Ipplen,  (Bot.)  The  Pennsylvania  name  of 
1  the  curious  excrescences  on  Juniperus  rirginiana,  caused 
I  by  a  fungus  called  Podisoma  macropus. 

C'oilar  Bayou,  in  Teoros,  a  precinct  of  Chambers  co.; 
i  p"}'-  103. 

’cellar  Branch,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Meade 
!  co.;  pop-  003. 

<'e<lar  Cove,  in  a  dist.  of  Blount  co.:  pop.  382. 

<'e<lar  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. ; 
j  pop.  511.  —  A  twp.  of  Ciuwfyrd  co. ;  p^p.  952.  —  A  twp. 

I  of  Si'Vier  co. :  prp.  117. 

'  Cedar  (’reek,  in  Delaware,  a  township  of  Sussex  co.; 

]  pop.  3.544. 

Cedar  ('reek,  in  Georgia,  a  di.st.  of  Coweta  co. ;  p<p. 
i  1 ,0*22.  —  A  dist.  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  893. 

('e4iar  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Perry  co. ; 

'  pop.  739. 

Cedar  Creek,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Stephens  co.; 

'  pop.  137. 

Cenar  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cowley  co. ;  pop. 

I  79  —  A  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  105. 

Cellar  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Muskegon  co. ; 
pop.  660. 

Cedar  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Wayne  co. ; 

!  p"p-  379. 

Cedar  Creek  Wines,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  twp. 
j  of  Missoula  CO. ;  pop.  1,486. 
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Cedar  (’reek,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. ;  pop.  *2,3.’)8. 

('eilar  ('reek,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Washington 
CO. ;  pop.  *211. 

('e<lar  Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  r.^inca8tfr 
Co. ;  pop.  1..505. 

('e<lar  ('reek,  in  nr^mta,  a  tow’nship  of  Bath  co.; 
pop.  9fi3. 

Ce'ilarforil.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Union  co.;  pop.  800. 

('e<lar  Fork,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Make  co.; 
pop.  1,533. 

(’e«lar  Fork,  in  Clah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Utah  co. ; 
pop.  27*2. 

Cellar  (arove,  in  TenHessee,  &  district  of  Milson  cu. ; 
pop  1.167. 

('eilar  (irove,  in  Carolina, a.  twp.  of  Orange  co.; 

poo  2,047. 

('eilar  Kill,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Robertson  co. ; 

]>o}t.  1 .010. 

Cellar  Keys,  in  Florida,  a  vill.  of  Levy  co. ;  pop.  440. 

Cellar  .Mil In,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Renville  co.; 

P'P.  205.  ^ 

Cellar  Mountain,  in  a  twp.  of  Culpeper 

CO. ;  pop.  1,708. 

Cellar  Kook,  in  yerth  Carolina,  a  tw*p.  of  Franklin 
co. :  pop.  1,112. 

Cellar  Run,  in  Virginia,  a  tow*nship  of  Fauquier  co.; 

P'p.  2,145. 

cellar  Spring*,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Early  co. ; 
pop.  1 ,148. 

Cedar  Mprln^N,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  CO. ;  pop.  1,50.3. 

Cedar  Town,  in  Georgia,  a  dist. and  vill.  of  Polk  co. ; 
pop.  2, ‘269. 

Ce'iinrvllle,  iu  Alabama, township  of  Hale  co.;  pop, 
1,9*20. 

Ceilarville,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Menominee 
CO. ;  pop.  194. 

('eilarville,  in  TTr^iMia,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  1,734. 

Ceslie,  (ch^'ya^  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  18  m. 

N.E.  of  Taninto;  pop.  11,261. 

Center,  in  California,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co. ; 
pop,  461 . 

Cen'siiN.  The  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
mence*!  on  the  1st  June.  1870,  and  substantially  com¬ 
pleted  by  tlie  9tli  Jail.,  1871,  is  tlie  mo^t  complete  and 
comprehensive  statistical  report  which  hiis  yet  been 
furnished  to  the  national  archives,  and  one  too  which 
is,  in  many  respects,  superior  even  to  tliose  of  the  most 
a<ivanced  of  Europi-an  countries.  Thorough  in  all  its 
bearings  and  details,  it  supplies  at  a  glance,  as  it 
were,  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  known,  statistically 
speaking,  of  the  prt'seut  condition  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  at  I.arge,  and  affords  a  comparative  ba.ds 
from  which  deductions  may  l>e  drawn  for  foreca.<tiiig 
its  progressive  future.  Tlie  schedules  of  Population 
elaborately  number  tlie  houses,  specify  the  families, 
record  the  name,  sex,  age,  color,  nationality,  birthplace, 
profession  or  occui»ation  of  every  inhabitant,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  married  and  wiilowed.  those  attending 
school,  and  tliose  wliolly  illiterate,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  ins;ine,  idiotic,  paupers,  and  criminals.  Statistics 
of  mortality  are  included,  giving  the  name,  age,  jM'X, 
color,  civil  condition,  birthplace,  occupation,  and  cause 
of  death  of  each  person  who  died  within  the  year  pre» 
vioiis  to  the  day  of  enumeration.  The  comparative  gain 
or  loss  per  cent,  of  each  State  and  Territory  during  the 
decaiie  of  1869-70  is  also  given,  and  is  of  special  interest 
as  showing  the  comparative  results  of  the  Civil  War  as 
they  affected  the  ratio  of  population.  The  tables  de¬ 
voted  to  Agriculture  present  the  number  of  farms  in 
each  County.  SUite,  and  Territory;  number  of  acres  of 
land  in  farms,  improved,  unimproved,  under  timber, 
kc.;  cash  value  of  farms,  farm  implements,  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  total  amouni  of  wages  i»aid  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  taking  of  the  Census,  in¬ 
cluding  value  of  lioard  of  servants;  total  estimated 
value  of  all  farm  prcKlucts,  including  betterments  and 
additions  to  stock  :  total  ditto  of  orchard,  market  gar¬ 
den  and  forest  products,  and  of  home  manufactures; 
value  of  all  live-stock,  and  of  all  animals  slaughtered, 
or  sold  for  slaughter  ;  enumeration  by  Counties,  States, 
and  Territories  of  all  varieties  and  kinds  of  said  stork, 
and  also  of  farm  crops  and  products  of  the  soil.  'Jhat 
portion  devoted  to  Fiscal  and  Financial  mattf'i-s,  ex- 
hibit.s,  by  States,  Territories,  and  Counties,  the  total 
a.ssessed  valuation  of  pro|»erty  in  each,  siibdividi'd  into 
real  estate  and  personal  estate:  true  valuation  ot  real 
and  personal  estate.  Total  amount  of  taxation  (not 
national),  and  the  same  distributed  in  its  ajiidicatioD  to 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  objects.  Total  public 
debt  (not  national),  distributed  in  a  like  manner,  and 
specifying  whether  bonded  or  the  reverse.  The  Edu¬ 
cational,  Ac.,  branch  gives  us  statistics  of  the  numl»er 
of  college.s,  acadeuiio.s,  and  schools,  with  the  number 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  revenues;  also  the  2 
statistics  of  churches,  religions  denominations,  public 
libraries,  newspaj>er8,  literary  and  philantliropic  insti¬ 
tutions,  Ac.;  also  those  of  mine.s.  manufactures,  and 
fisheries,  sjiecifying  the  capital  invested,  the  quantity, 
kind,  and  value  of  raw  material  used;  the  motive  power, 
number  of  hands  of  each  sex  employed,  with  their 
w.ages,  and  the  various  products,  in  quantity,  kind, 
and  value.  The  statistics  of  Immigration  are  equally 
copious,  presenting  the  numl>er,  age,  nationality,  and 
occupation  of  all  new-comers  into  the  States,  the  ports 
at  which  they  landed.  Ac.  The  above  form  the  .salient 
features  of  this  methodical  and  ablj*  carried  out  Census, 
extracts  and  compilations  from  which  have  been 
largely  made  use  of  throughout  the  present  work. 
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Centennial  Exposition.  See  page  712. 

Cen'ter.  in  Indiana,  a  twj).  of  Jetiniiigs  co. ;  pup  2,038. 

—  A  twp,  of  Martin  co.;  pap.  1,170. 

Center,  in  Iowa,  a  twj).  of  Moiioua  co.;  p'p  138. —  A 
twp,  of  Pottawattamie  co. ;  pop.  o28.  —  A  tw]).  of  Win¬ 
nebago  CO. ;  pop.  432. 

Center,  in  .WjssoKrt,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co. :  pop.  1,018. 

—  .\  twp.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  l,»*8l.  —  A  twp.  of  Kalis 
CO. :  pop.  726.  —  A  twp.  of  Fainpiier  co. ;  pop.  4,356. 

Center  Grove,  in  Lrwuy  a  twp.  of  Dickinson  co.;  pop. 
283. 

Center  llar'bor,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  twp.  of  Bel- 
kjjap  CO. ;  pop.  446. 

Cen'ter  Point,  in  Jowa,  a  village  of  Washington 
township,  Linn  cu. ;  pop.  443. 

Cen'ter  Star,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lauderdale  co. ; 
pop.  1,627. 

t'en'tertoii,  in  Neiv  Jersey,  a  village  of  Pittsgrove 
township.  Salem  co.;  pop.  155. 

Ceil 'ter  vi  lie,  in  Piorida,  a  prec.of  Leoii  co.  ‘,pop.  1,581. 
Centerville,  in  Geor<jia,i\.  dist.  of  Talbot  co. ;  920. 

—  A  district  of  Wilkes  co. ;  pop.  561 
Centerville,  in  Kansas,  n  twj).of  Neosho co.;po2>. 889. 
Centerville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Fleming  co.; 

pop.  1,576. —  A  precinct  of  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  1,705. 
Centerville,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Dixon  168. 

Centerville, iuiVcMJ  lorA-,a  village  of  Clay  and  Cicero 
townships,  Onondaga  CO. ;  pop  2s9. 

Centerville,  in  Sout/i  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Anderson 
CO.;  pop.  1,8^0. 

Cen'tral,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Joffersoo  co. ;  pop. 
l.T^O.  —  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pojj.  2,271.  —  A  twp. 
of  St.  Louis  co. ;  p  p.  8,923. 

Central,  in  Virgiuia,  a  twp.  of  Essex  co. ;  pop.  2,932.  — 
A  twp.  of  Uockingbam  co. ;  pop.  2,882. 

Central,  in  ir.  Ua.,  a  twp.  of  Doddridge  co. ;  jpop.  833. 
Central  In'stitiite,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Elmore 
CO. ;  pop.  907. 

Centra  lia.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Columbia 
CO. :  prqy.  1.342. 

Cen'tre,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Polk  co.;  pnj).fi\4.  —  A 
twp.  of  Prairie  co  ;  pop.  772.  —  A  twp.  of  Sebastian  co. ; 
pop.  l.9n3. 

Centre,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  4,375. 

—  A  twp  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  4,830. 

Ontre,  in  Lacn,  a  twp.  of  Emmett  co. ;  pop.  146. 
Centre,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Marbui  co. ;  pop.  539.  —  A 

twp.  of  Wilson  CO.;  pop.  855. 

Centre,  in  MLi.souri,  a  twp.  of  Dade  co. :  1.568. — A 

twp.  of  Hickory  co. ;  pop.  1,245.  —  A  twp.  of  Knox  co. ; 
pop.  2,416. 

Centre,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Colesville  township,] 
Broome  c(». ;  pop.  I  i6.  j 

Centre,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Chatham  co.  \pop.\ 
1,255.  —  .4  twp.  of  Stanley  co. ;  prp.  1,06.5.  i 

Centre,  in  Stmth  f'ar’^lina.  a  twp.  of  Oconee  co. ;  pop.\ 
1,910.  —  A  twp.  of  Richland  co. ;  jiop.  1,124.  i 

Centre,  m  West  Vmiinia,  a  twp.  <»f  Callioun  co. ;  pop.  \ 
.520,  —  A  twj).  of  Gilmer  co. ;  pop.  1.201,  —  A  twp.  of  Wet- 1 
zel  co.;  pop.  1,33G.  —  twp  ot  Wyoming  co.  ;  pop.  622. 
Centre  C'reeU,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ; 
pop.  377. 

Centre  CreeK,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Ja.sper  co.;  pop. 
765.  « 

Centre  Grnve,  in  North  Carniina,  a  twp,  of  Guilford 
CO. ;  pop.  1,1  i  0. 

Centre  Hill.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Habersham  co. ; 
jwp.  51H>. 

Centre  Point,  in  Indima,  a  vill.  of  Sugar  Ridge 
township.  Clay  co.;  pfip.  226. 

Centre  Point,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  l.Olu. 

Centre  Point,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Cynthiana  twp., 
Slielbv  co. ;  poji.  444. 

<'eii'treville,  in  GVorj/iu,  a  <list.  of  Elbert  co.  :pop  894. 
C’entreville.  in  Michujan.a.  twp.  of  Delta  co.;  pop.  86. 
Ceiitreville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Portland  twp., 
Cliautanqiia  co. ;  pop.  141. 

Ceiitreville,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  457. 

Cenlro|i'oHs,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.; 
pojK  1,034. 

Ceral'vo.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Centerville  pre¬ 
cinct,  Ohio  CO. ;  pop.  60. 

Cerl>ill€‘l  to,  in  xVti/;  Mexico,  a  village  of  Vallecito 
juvcinct,  Rio  Arriba  co,;  jwp.  113. 

Cer<»?iiiie,  {s’r'e-shi  )  [From  cera,  wax.]  (Chem.) 
A  new  product  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
and  obtaineii  from  ozocerite  or  fossil  wax. 

Cer'ro  Coinra'ilo,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  district  of 
Pima  co. ;  pop.  58. 

Cer'ro  Gor'tlo,  in  CaUfoi^ia,9.  twp. of  Inyo  co.’, pop. 
474. 

Ce'«or  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Dearborn  co. ; 
pop.  556. 

Uei^H'nn,  in  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  732. 
t'eyinii',  in  Geonjia.u  village  of  .McIntosh  co.’,  pop.  63. 
Ceyk^ii^  iu  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  St.  ('roix  co. ;  pop.  348. 
C.  GotPM,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Seiiuatchio  co. ; 
}iop.  31 1. 

C'lioiii-piiillp*  {Hydraulics.)  The  Hydraulic  Ckapelet 
of  tlie  French  is  especially  used  to  drain  water  in  such 
constructions  as  are  made  under  the  level  of  any  body 
of  water.  It  consists  of  an  endless  chain  provided  witii 
perpendicular  discs,  and  passing  in  two  wheels,  A 
and  B. 

Chalk  Bliitr,  in  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 

1.U30. 

Clic’ina  Abajo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Rio  Ar¬ 
riba  CO.:  pop.  570 

Chaiii'bers,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Clayton  co. ;  pop.  816. 


L./'  A  A  A_iA  .Jx'A A_j A  1  A.  « 

Co'rc^alH*  (Ap'ric.)  The  folb'wing  table  shows  the  cereal  |  estimated  by  J.  B.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Depart- 
produciion  of  the  United  States,  and  ol  eacli  State,  and  nient  of  Agriculture: 
the  ratio  of  bushels  to  pojmlation,  f(»r  tlie  year  1871,  as! 


STATES. 

Pop.  in 
1870. 

TOTAL  CEUKAL 

PKOnUCT. 

CORN. 

WHEAT. 

RVE. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

BUCK- 

WIIKAT. 

Bushels. 

Ratio 

to 

Pop. 

Bushels. 

Ratio 

to 

Pop. 

Bushels. 

Ratiu 

to 

Pop. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Maiue . . 

6l'6.yi5 

3.729,000 

5*9 

1.078,000 

1*7 

269.000 

4 

31.000 

1.514.000 

4  49  (X)0 

;;98.c(;o 

New  Hampshire . 

3iH.:;oo 

2, 839, 7(H) 

89 

I.273.OO0 

40 

186.000 

•6 

44,000 

1.151,000 

97.UO0 

88.700 

Verniont  .  . . 

3dU.55l 

5,760.(XIO 

17-4 

1.747.‘H)0 

5-1 

413.000 

:'3 

67.600 

3.1O6.0O0 

108. (Kill 

319  (.(Ml 

Massachusetts. . . 

1  ,-157.351 

2,624.000 

1-8 

1,419.<H)0 

•9 

36.000 

•02 

243.000 

754.000 

l2:i,ouu 

49  (lUO 

Rhode  Island . 

217.:{53 

517.600 

2-3 

30H  000 

14 

7iM) 

20.600 

156.00(1 

30.  ecu 

1  400 

CoBDCciicut . 

537  154 

3.018,6(HI 

5’6 

1.624. OOO 

2*9 

38.700 

•07 

297. IKK) 

958.000 

23.000 

97  5KMI 

New  York . 

4.:i«2.75y 

72.060.000 

16-4 

17.483.000 

3.7 

9. .589. 000 

2-7 

2  341.000 

32.610.000 

6,946.000 

.3.091 .0<  0 

906.  oy6 

17.318.200 

191 

10. 559.000 

9.6 

2.100.000 

2^5 

517.000 

3.846,000 

7.200 

•289.1 '00 

Peunsvlvania . 

3,52l.7yi 

95.{H«},000 

27*2 

39.254.000 

9-h 

19.;«9.000 

5‘5 

3,336.000 

31.545.'H}0 

472.OC0 

2,050.000 

Delaware . 

P25.U15 

4.673,900 

37*3 

3.575  000 

24-0 

688.000 

7-1 

10,100 

398,000 

1,700 

1.100 

Maryland . 

7K0.894 

19.791.900 

25  3 

11,227,000 

14-9 

5.654.000 

7-3 

287.000 

2.r)63.000 

10.900 

50.000 

Virginia . 

1.225.163 

31, HI  19.600 

25-9 

19. 553. 000 

14-4 

6..369.000 

6-0 

467  000 

5,381.000 

6.600 

.33.000 

North  Carolina . 

1,071.361 

25,765.900 

24-0 

20.700.000 

17-2 

2,530.000 

2-6 

320.000 

2,200,000 

1  900 

14.000 

9,840.000 

1U7 

11 

637,000 

4.900 

Georgia . 

1.184.109 

23.465.700 

19-8 

20. 150.000 

14  9 

1.718,000 

1'7 

80,000 

1,512.000 

5.700 

1H7.748 

2.022.000 

11-8 

y96;yy2 

19,0;-l0.00(l 

17-0 

10 

6,000 

Mississippi . 

827.922 

18  WH.300 

22-7 

18,180.000 

18-8 

198,000 

•3 

17.800 

465.000 

3..500 

Louisiana . . . . 

7:i6.915 

8.141.300 

ll-l 

8,100,000 

10  4 

•01 

1,100 

89.000 

1,200 

42,000 

1-5 

2,000 

Tennessee . . 

1,25M.5'20 

55.516.000 

441 

45,900.0011 

32-H 

5-149.000 

4-9 

208.000 

4,116,000 

78.000 

6.5, ('00 

West  Virginia . 

442.014 

14,728,000 

33  3 

9. ,345. 000 

18-5 

2,608.000 

5-6 

268.000 

2.:489,000 

53.000 

65.000 

Kentucky . 

I  3'.M  .011 

65.656,000 

49  7 

ss.nw.ooo 

37-9 

4,488.000 

4-3 

869,000 

6.-209.n00 

24;i.000 

4.0C0 

Ohio . 

2,665.260 

13o.34K.0O0 

50'7 

89.506.000 

25-3 

18.575.000 

10-4 

441.000 

24.990.000 

1.593.000 

243.000 

Michigan  . 

1  184.059 

4.3.218  000 

36-4 

16.179,000 

11-8 

16.205.000 

13-7 

241.000 

9.634.000 

554.000 

405.000 

Indiana . 

1.6H0  637 

111,108,000 

661 

7H.205.000 

30-4 

19,190,000 

16-5 

42:1,000 

1 1.784.000 

352  000 

154.000 

Illinois . 

2.5:W.K»1 

271.516.000 

106-9 

203,391.000 

51-1 

25. 216.000 

11-8 

2,190.000 

38.502.000 

2.053,000 

164  OOO 

Wisconsin . 

1.0.14.1170 

58.811.000 

5.5’7 

21.;i94.000 

14-2 

18.436.000 

24*2 

1,243.000 

15.759.000 

1,531.000 

448.000 

Minnesota . 

409.700 

29.126.000 

66-2 

8  152. (MK) 

10'7 

12.016.000 

42-9 

68.000 

7.88.3.(K)0 

960,000 

47.000 

Iowa . 

1.191.792 

140. 148.000 

117*5 

99.019.IM10 

57-1 

18.400.000 

24  6 

533.000 

19.934.000 

2.1 10.000 

152  000 

Missouri . 

1.721,295 

114,847,000 

66-7 

87.390.000 

58-3 

12.825.000 

8-3 

508.000 

13.81 2.CC0 

270.000 

42.000 

Kansas . 

364.399 

31.662.000 

86-8 

24.693.000 

46-7 

2.694. OfrO 

6-5 

86.000 

4,O5IkOO0 

101.000 

2J.n(H) 

Nebraska . 

122.993 

10.551.000 

85-7 

7,228.000 

38-5 

1.829.000 

17-2 

13,000 

1,226.000 

252.000 

3.600 

California . 

560.247 

26.541,000 

47-3 

934.  IHM) 

21 

16,757,000 

29-7 

24,900 

1,517.000 

7,287.000 

21.300 

Oregon . . . 

90.923 

4,360.(X10 

47-9 

85,000 

•7 

2,292,000 

25-7 

3,900 

1,773.000 

206.000 

700 

170 

12.000 

•2 

The  Territories . 

442.730 

4.956.900 

11-1 

1.353,000 

2-6 

1,976,000 

4-1 

13,900 

1.237!oOO 

377;000 

Total  Department  esii- 

mates,  1871 . 

38,555.9ai 

1.528,776,100 

39*6 

991,898,000 

25'7 

230.722,400 

5-9 

15,365,500 

255.743.000 

26.718.500 

8,328,700 

Total  census  returns. 

crop  of  1869» . 

1,387,299,153 

35-9 

760,944,549 

19-7 

287,745,626 

7-4 

16,918,795 

282,107,157 

29.761.305 

9,821,721 

Total  census  returns, 

crop  of  1859,  (census 

of  i860) . 

31,443,321 

1,239,039.945 

39-4 

8.38,792.740 

26  6 

173,104.924 

5-5 

21,101,380 

172.643,185 

15,825.898 

17,571.818 

*  The  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  corn  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wheat  are  more  apparent  than  real ;  the  corn  crop  of  1869  being 
probably  the  smallest  grown  in  ten  years,  while  that  of  wheat  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  ever  grown. 


Chaiiibori  iio,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  DoHa  Aila 
Co. ;  pup.  463.  —  A  district  of  Catoosa  co. ;  pop.  56^5. 

Cliaiirber^biirg^,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Iredell 
co. ;  pop.  949. 

Cham'bers  Prairie,  in  Washington  Territory, pre¬ 
cinct  of  Thurston  co. :  pop.  208. 

Chame  leon  Sprin;;54,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of 
Edmondson  co. ;  pop.  S13. 

Chaml^ar,  in  New  .Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Taos  co.  ;pop.  335. 

Cliampa^iiolle’,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ; 
pop.  5<).5. 

Chaiiahateh'ee,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co. ; 

poj).  1,095. 

Chance's  Prairie,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Burleson 
CO. ;  pop.  2,927. 

Chaii'eey's  Store,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Houston 
CO. ;  pop  1,307. 

Chand  ler's,  in  Georgia,^  district  of  Jackson  co.  ;pop. 
918. 

Ciiaiidler,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Manitou  co. :  prp.lOO. 

Chaiiil'lerville,  in  Illinois,  a  township  and  village 
of  Cass  CO.;  pop.  1,047. 

Channel  Tunnel.  See  Tunnel,  below. 

Chan'iiinsr,  Edward  Tyrrei.,  an  American  scholar,  n. 
at  Newport.  R.  I.,  1790,  became,  in  ISIS,  one  of  the 
founder.^  of  the  “North  American  Review,"  and  after¬ 
wards  its  editor.  From  1819  till  18.51  he  occui>ied  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvanl  University.  D. 
1856.  —  \V .ALTER  C.,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  b  *1780, 
graduated  in  medicine  at  tlie  University  of  Dennsyl- 
vania,  and  after  completing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
commenced  practice  at  Boston  in  1n12.  In  1815  lie  was 
appointed  prof,  of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence 
at  Harvard,  a  position  helieldwith  distinction  till  1854. 

Chaii'iiiii;;'ville,  In  New  York,  a  village  of  I’ougli- 
keepsie  township,  Dutchess  co. ;  pop.  1,350. 

C'liaiipore,  (shahn-pnor',)  a  town  of  British  India,  N.W. 
Provinces,  dist.  Bijnou'r,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Delhi,  /’op.  1 1,491. 

Chaiizy,  Auguste,  (shahn'ze,)  a  French  general,  b. 'at 
Noccart.  dep.  Ardennes,  1823,  left  the  Military  School 
in  1843  as  sub  lieutenant  of  Zouaves.  He  served  in  Al¬ 
geria,  took  part  in  all  expeditions  in  tlmt  colony,  ami 
became  colonel  in  1864,  and  general  of  brigade  in  1868. 
Summoned  from  Tlemcen  to  France  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  was  nominated  general 
of  division,  Oct.  21,  1870,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
2d  Army  of  the  Loire  on  tlie  6th  of  December.  The 
most  trustworthy  details  of  this,  the  most  remarkable 
period  of  his  eventful  career. are  given  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself  at  Paris  in  1871,  under  the  title  of  La 
Deuxiivte  Arinte  de  la  Loire. 

Cliap'ol.  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Talbot  co. ;  pop.  2.791. 

<'liapel,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  1,703. 

Cliaperito,  in  New  Mvxvo  %  village  of  San  Miguel  co. ; 
pop.  429. 

Cliap'iii,  in  Michigan,  a  twp,  of  Saginaw  co.;  pop.  2,58. 

Ctiap'line«  in  West  ^V’ginia,  a  township  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  1,867. 

Chapman,  NATH.AifiEL,  (chdp'mdn,)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  physician,  b.  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  1780,  graduated  at 
the  University  of  rennsylvania  in  1800.  In  1813  he 
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entered  upon  the  chair  of  Materia  medica,  and  in  1816 
upon  tliatofthe  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  filled  the  post  of 
president  of  the  American  Philoso]>hical  Society  from 
1846  till  the  year  of  liis  death,  1853.  Elements  of  Thera- 
politics  and  Materia  Medica  is  his  chief  juiblished  work. 

Chap'maii«  in  J  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  CO. ;  pop.  388. 

Cliap'maii vlllc,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Logan 
co. ;  pop.  924. 

i'liap'tl<*0,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Saint  Mary's  co. ; 
p'»p.  3,5.53, 

Cliapiiriepoc  Creek, in  Tennessee’,  a  district  of  Ben¬ 
ton  CO. ;  pop.  923. 

Cliarbuiiruiix«  {shar-bon-roo' .)  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  Cliar- 
coal  prejiared  below  a  red  heat,  by  wliich  nieans  it  re¬ 
tains  a  considerable  portion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Ordinary  cliarcoal  contains  90  per  cent,  of  carbon; 
while  contains  only  70  jier  cent ,  the  remainder  being 
oxygen  and  liydrogen.  Guniiowder  made  with  tliis 
charcoal  appears  to  Intlame  with  greater  energy  than 
that  made  with  ordinary  charcoal.  On  theoretical 
grounds,  however,  it  appears  to  be  inferior  to  ordinary 
iMiwder. 

Cliar'iloii.  in  Ohio,  a.  township  and  village  of  Geauga 
co. :  pop.  1,772. 

Cliar'itAiii,  in  J/i.N'sowrt,  a  township  of  Howard  co. ; 
pip  4,044. —  A  towiisliip  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  1,269.  —  A 
township  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  1,699. 

<'llHrlo'moint.  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Bedford  co. ; 
p‘']>.  'J.820. 

ChsirloH  I..  (Charles  Eitel  Frederick  Zf.phiiun  Louis,) 
I’rince,  Doinnu  or  Prince-regnant  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  orUnited  Principalities  of  VVallachia  and 
Moldavia,  was  b.  April  20,  1839,  being  the  2d  son  of 
Prince  Ilolienzollern-Sigmaringen,  head  of  the  secoml 
of  tlie  non-reigning  branches  of  the  princely  house  of 
lD»hen/ollern.  He  was  elected  ami  proclaimed  Prince- 
regnant  of  Roumania.  with  hereditary  succes^ion,  by  a 
plebiscite,  taken  April  8-20,  1866,  and  definitively  re¬ 
cognized  on  Oct.  24  in  that  year  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
ami  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  The  Prince  liad  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  2d  regiment  of 
Prussian  dragoons,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  candidature 
for  the  throne  of  Roumania,  wliich  hud  become  vacant 
by  the  expulsion  of  Prince  Alexander  ,Jolin,  was  pio- 
posed  by  Prussia,  and  supported  by  her  diplomatic 
action.  His  reign  has  been  marked  throughout  by  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions  and  parliamentary  crises.  The  un¬ 
warrantable  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Moldavia  elicited 
indignant  protests  from  various  foreign  governments, 
who  likewise  complained  that  bands  of  armed  men  were 
allowed  to  be  formed  within  the  Roumanian  territory, 
witli  the  object  of  creating  disturbances  on  the  Lower 
Danube. 

CharloN  I.,  (Charles  Frederick  Alexander,)  Ki^g 
of  M'Urtemberg,  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  was  B.  1823, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  25,  1864.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  his  father  on  the  Schlesw'ig-llol- 
stein  question,  and  formed  one  of  the  Minor  states 
party  in  the  Diet.  His  Majesty,  w'ho  is  colonel  of  u 
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Russian  reiiimont  <»f  <lra<:o()ns,  niarriod,  July  13, 1810. 
the  (irand  l>iu-lj**ss  Oljjja  Nicolaiewna,  dafifxhter  of 
Nicholas  I.,  the  l;»te  Czar  of  Russia,  and  sister  of  tlie 
present  Czar.  A  treaty  witli  Prussia  was  concluded  hv 
thekin^^of  Wurteniber^,  Aug.  13,  IMiO. 

Cliarl<‘M.  in  a  «list.  of  Coffee  co.  ;  pop.  311). 

Mix,  in  Ihikota  IWriOtrijy  a  co  ;  pop.  lo‘J. 

CliarlOK't4»ii«  in  0/a'o,  a  village  of  Bethel  township, 
Miami  no.;  pop.  130. 

in  Ttnnesseey  a  district  of  (Jibson  co. ; 

j">p.  1,333.  , 

C'liarlevoix',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Charlevoi.x 
CO. ;  }>ap.  45G. 

Cliar'Iotte,  iu  Missouri,  a  townsliip  of  Bates  co. ; 
}fop.  l,2S0. 

C'liarlotte,  in  Jllinois,  a  townsliip  of  Livingston  co. ; 

pop.  740. 

Cliar'l4»lte  Hall,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Saint 
Mary’s  co.  ;  pttp.  l.Ool. 

{chdrVliin.,)  in  Georgia^js.  S.K.  co.,  bordering 
on  Floriila;  area  1,000  sip  ni. ;  surface  level  uiul  b**iI 
sandy,  /bp.  1,897. 

CliJirrotte',  in  aVjs«ourj',  a  township  of  IVarren  co. ; 
pop.  2,o'.M). 

Cliar'ior  Oak«  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ; 
pop.  b". 

Clitis'ka,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Carver  co. ;  peg).  521. 

C’liHHO,  in  .Mirkigan,  a  twp.  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  520. 

C'llsiHitliiii,  {ch(.We~dnn.)  [lleb.,  PietUts.j  A  name 
given  collectively  to  a  whole  class  of  .lewi.sh  sects,  but, 
more  strictly,  it  i.s  applied  to  a  modern  sect  which  spning 
up  in  Pobind  towards  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Chiisidim  and  Zadikini  were  the  names  employeii  to 
designate  tlie  two  great  divisions  of  tlie  .lewisli  jieojile 
which  arose  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  the  former 
being  iu  favor  of  certain  innovations  in  the  Jaw  of 
Moses,  the  latter  being  for  a  strict  adlierence  to  the 
law  as  it  stood.  From  the  former  aro.se  all  tlio.se  sects 
that  receive  traditions  and  explanations  in  addition  to 
the  law  t»f  Moses,  as  the  Pharisees;  to  the  latter  belong 
the  tfadducees,  Ks.senes,  &r.  Of  the  modern  sect  of 
Chasidim,  the  foumler  was  one  Israel  Baalshain,  a  Jew- 
ish  rabbi.  He  gave  himself  out  as  having  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  name,  through  wliich  he  was 
endowed  witli  miraculous  powers,  and  conhl  grant  them 
forgiveness  for  tlieirsins.  He  speedily  obtained  many 
followers,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  17(K»,  he  is 
said  to  have  liad  -lO,()00  converts.  This  sect  is  very 
numerous  in  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Lanubiaa  jirinci- 
p.ilitie.s,  ami  in  Turkey. 

Clia  luiii,  in  Virginia,  a  townsliip  of  Pittsylvania 
c»». ;  pop.  4,2b2. 

i’liata'ta,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Br.adley  co. ;  pop.  704. 

I'liat'tiokl,  in  Minnesota,  a  tow’nship  of  Fillmore  co. ; 

pop.  1,661. 

CliatfioUl,  in  Ohio,  a  twp. of  Crawford  co.;  pop.  1,247. 

i'lialtalioo'olioe,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Alaliama;  area,  250  sq.m.;  surface  diversified.  Cap. 
Cns.seta.  Pop.  6,0‘>0. — dist.  of  Forsyth  co. ;  2>op.  84S. 

CliattaiKio'tfa  Valley,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 
Walker  co, ;  pop.  9S4. 

Cliat'terlon*H  C'om|>oiin<l.  (Clinn.)  A  resinous 
ami  )jitchy  mixture  used  iu  making  the  insulator  of 
suhmarine  cables.  It  is  laid  on  in  alternate  layeis  with 
gutta-percha. 

CUatt4»o'^'a,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Oconee  co. ; 
pop,  oOS. 

Cliun veiiet,  WiLLi.vM,  ishov'n~a,)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  mathematician,  B.  1821,  graduated  at  Yale  Coll,  in 
1840,  and  became  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  the  United 
Stales  Naval  Scliool,  and  afterwards  in  the  M’ ashing- 
ton  University  of  Missouri,  and  the  University  of  St. 
Louis  (l''6S).  His  Manual  of  Sjiccial  and  1 ‘radical  As- 
tronomy  (1863)  is  a  w'ork  held  in  high  estimation.  I). 
1870. 

C'lioap  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cheatliam  co. ; 
fiofi.  516. 

C’lieok*N  <’reek,  in  North  Carolina, »,  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.;  pop.  960. 

Clic*ev<*r,  Geokoe  Barbell,  {chPvur.)  an  Americ.-m  di¬ 
vine  and  theological  writer,  n.  at  Hallowell,  Maine, 
1807,  after  graduating  at  Bovvdoiii  Coll,  in  lS2o,  and  at 
Amlover  Tlieological  Seminary  iu  1830,  became,  two 
years  later,  ordained  minister  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  early  entered  upon  literary 
work,  and  suffered  a  montli's  imjirisoiimeut  on  acharge 
of  libel  of  whicli  lie  was  convicted  while  carrying  on 
a  ])aper  war  against  the  use  of  alcoliolic  liquors.  In 
1839  lie  became  piistor  of  the  Allen  St.  Presbyterian 
Churcli  in  New  York  city,  and  undertook  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  JCvangdist  in  1845.  Among  his 
best  known  works  are  Commonplace  Jiooks  for  prose 
and  poetry  (1828-29) ;  Studies  in  /Wry  (1830);  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Select  irorA.*s  of  Archinshffp  L^-igltton  (1832); 
Capital  Panishmvnt  (1843);  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim 
(1845-46);  The  Hill  Dith'ulty  (1847) ;  J'-unia?  (^f  the.  Pil¬ 
grims  at  Plymmdh,  New  England,  in  1620,  reprinted  from 
the  original  volume  (1848) ;  Windings  of  the  JUver  of  the 
Water  of  Life  (1849);  Lectures  on  the  Life.  Genius,  and 
Sanctity  of  Cowper  God  against  AVnivry  (1857) ; 

A  Voyage,  to  the  Celestial  Cownfry  (1860);  lojces  of  Na¬ 
ture  with  her  Foster-child,  the  Soul  of  Mail  (1863).  —  His 
brotlier,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  also  a  Congrega- 
tioiialist  minister,  is  the  author  of  several  w'orks  on 
travel;  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned  The  Jduml 
World  of  the  l\ii'ific.  Life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Memo¬ 
rials  of  the  Life  and  TrUdt  of  a  Youthful  Christian  in 
Pursuit  of  Health  (1870). 

Cliolia  lifi,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  IV.  co.,  bonler- 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  abt.  1,550  sq.  m.  It  is 
mtersected  by  the  Chehalis  River,  and  also  drained  by 
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the  Satrop,  lloqiiinn,  North.  Wynonchee,  and  Wishkah 
rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  hy  hills  and  fertile 
valleys.  (\ip.  Montejaiio.  401. 

4'll<*r«oa,  in  Kansas,  a  tw  j*.  of  Rntler  co. ;  pop.  277. 

in  Washiogton  Tendtory.  a  precinct  of 
Jefferson  co. :  pop.  133. 

C'lie'ney*!*  Groves  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  McLean  co. ; 
pop.  1,164. 

i’lior^^koo',  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  1,760. 

i'liorokoo,  in  Kansas,  a  twji.  of  Clier"kee  co  ;  pop.  370. 

Cliorokoo,  in  South  ('arolina,  a  twp.  of  York  co.;  pojj. 
1,^95.  —  A  twp.  of  Spartanburg  co. ;  pop.  1.675. 

4'liorokoe  Hilk  in  Georgia,  u  dist.  of  Cliatham  co.; 
pop.  2,567. 

(’ilorry,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  Sir*. 

C'lior'ry-cral>.  n.  (Bof.)  A  variety  of  the  Siberian 
Crab,  Pynts  Malus  haccata. 

Cliorry  I>o;»',  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Gilmer  co.; 
pop.  315. 

Vliorry  Vniio«  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Alle- 
gliany  co. ;  )»op.  315. 

Clior'ry-pio',  «.  {Bat.)  A  garden  and  popular  name 
for  the  Heliotrope. 

C’lier'ry*M  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.  :  pop.  1,128. 

<'lior'ry  villo,  in  North  Qiro/inn,  a  township  of  Gaston 
CO. ;  pop.  2,603. 

C'liow’apoako,  in  Jlrginia,  a  township  of  Elizabeth 
City  CO.;  jnp.  2,703,  —  A  townsliiii  of  Matthews  co.; 
pop.  1,706. 

<’ln‘sli'or‘s,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Anderson  co.; 
pop.  63, 9. 

i'llOH'Biiit  BltlflT,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Dyer  co.; 
prp.  1,644. 

VUvst.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cambria  co. ; 
pop.  870. 

Cll<‘«'tate<‘*  in  Grnj'gin,  a  district  of  Forsyth  co. ;  poji. 
1.165. —  A  district  of  Lnnipkin  co. ;  pop.  640. 

<’ll<»s'tOr,  in  Arkav.sas,  a  twp. of  Dallas  co.;  jiop.  510. — 
A  twp.  of  Deslia  co. ;  pop.  260. 

<’liOHt4*r,  in  flllnois,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. :  pf>p.  1,062. 

t'hot^ter.  i!»  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  568. 

i’lie«*tor,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chester  co. , 
pop.  86^3. 

t’lios'tortowil,  in  Maryland,  district  of  Kent  co.; 
pop.  3.039. 

Choslorvillo,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Kennedyville 
ilistrict,  Kent  co. ;  pop.  81. 

C’liestorvillo,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Westcrlo 
townsliip,  Albany  co. ;  p<gi.  247. 

in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Walton  co. ;  pop.  306. 

C’kostiiut  riat,  in  (/eoryia,  a  district  of  IValker  co.; 
p'*p.  416. 

Cho$4tiiut  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of 
Ashe  CO.;  jiop.  1,412. 

Ctie^tiiiit  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Campbell 

CO.;  pop.  1,390. 

MouniK  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Smith 
CO. ;  7>op.  577. 

C'lieHtnilt  Oak*  n.  iBot.)  The  Qurrens  Casianea: 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  timber  of  Querctis  s«ssi- 
Uffora. 

Clio^t  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borougli  of  Cam¬ 

bria  CO. ;  }«>]>.  269. 

Choto'pall*  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Neosho  co. ;  pop.  821. 
—  A  vill.  of  RIcblainl  townsliip,  Labette  co. ;  poj).  960. 
—  A  tw  p.  of  ^Vilson  CO. ;  pop.  580. 

Clio'vali.  in  North  Carolina,  o,  township  of  Cherokee 
CO. ;  pop.  1,427. 

Clioval- vapour',  [Fr.,  horse-power.]  (Mech.)  -The 
French  unit  by  which  the  rates  of  work  a  machine  is 
capable  of  arc  compared.  One  such  unit  represent.s 
the  w’ork  jierformed  in  raising  75  kilogrammes  through 
one  metre  in  a  second.  It  is  nearly  eijulvalent,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  English  “ horse-power,”  the  latter  being 
33.0tK)  foot-pomnl.s  per  minute,  and  the  former  nearly 
32.500  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

i’liovy  C'lia‘<o,  {chev'e  chds.)  (Eng.  Lit.)  Tlie  name 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  Englisli  ballads, 
narrating  a  hostile  encounter  tliat  took  jdace  on  the 
Scottish  bonier  between  the  two  warlike  families  of 
Percy  and  Douglas.  Percy,  Earl  of  Nortliumberland, 
hail  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in  the  Scottish  border 
without  condescending  to  a.sk  leave  from  Earl  Douglas. 
He  had  with  him  1,560  men,  and  Douglas  brought 
against  them  2,ix.»0.  In  the  middle  of  the  contest  tlio 
two  earls  meet  hand  to  hand.  After  fighting  for  some 
time,  Douglas  is  pierced  to  the  heart  i>y  an  English 
arrow,  and  Percy  immediately  after  falls  by  a  Scottish 
spear.  Although  the  leaders  were  thus  both  slain,  the 
battle  still  raged  with  great  fury,  till  only  63 of  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  and  55  of  the  Scoltisli  remained.  The  event  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  ballad,  though  apparently  different 
from  the  battle  of  Otterbourn,  which  took  place  in  1388, 
is  probably  the  same,  or  at  least  the  tragical  circum- 
stance.s  attending  the  latter  liave  been  incorporated  in 
it.  The  boanties  of  this  ballad  liave  been  criticised  by 
Addison  in  the  “Syiectator”  (Nos.  76  and  74):  and  Sir 
Pliillji  Sidney  said  of  it,  that  he  never  heard  the  old 
song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  but  his  Iieart  was  more 
moveil  than  hy  a  trumpet.  Tliere  are  two  versions  of 
tliis  ballad,  an  ancient  and  a  more  modern,  both  of 
wliich  are  given  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry.’’ 

a  county  of  Nebraska;  pop.  100. 
in  Wyoming  Territory,  a  township  of  Lar¬ 
amie  CO.;  pop.  1,450. 

C'lii<*>l'{ro«  One  of  the  most  destructive  conflagrations 
recorded  in  history  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  tliis 
city,  iu  Oct.,  1871.  It  was  supposed  to  have  originated 
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through  the  explosion  of  a  kerosene  lamp  being  kicked 
over  by  a  cow  while  she  was  being  milked  in  a  barn  ; 
and  from  Sunday  the  7tli,  at  0.30  p.  m..  it  raged  ami 
spread  with  irresistible  fierceness  until  the  Tuesilay 
atternoon  following,  wlien  it  ^^Jls  got  under,  owing 
jiartly  to  tlie  abatement  of  tlie  strong  wind  Mbicb  bail 
lanned  its  destructive  progress.  The  total  area  burned 
over,  including  street.s,  was  2.124  acres,  or  very  nearly 
3]^  square  miles,  constituting  the  b«‘st  and  bnsini’ss 
portion  of  tlie  city.  Every  building  but  one  fell  a  jirey 
to  the  devastating  element,  and  of  the  then  ]  oy  iihiticii 
of  tlie  city,  334, i70  souls,  98,500  were  rendered  In  rne- 
less.  The  grand  total  of  loss  footed  uyi  $106,660. iKiO,  of 
whii-h  not  more  than  $36,060, 60(1,  or  18  yier  cent.,  was 
recoverable  hy  insurance,  nuiny  of  tlie  companies  hav¬ 
ing  thcmselve.s  been  rendered  utterly  banUrnyit  by  the 
v.ist.-ess  of  tlie  calamity.  Tlie  nnmher  of  buildings 
buriieil  was  17,450,  tlie  value  of  wliicli  cnnic  to  half  that 
of  the  entire  city  a.s  it  stood  before  the  fire.  Of  the 
stocks  of  lumber  and  grain  the  proportion  destroyed 
was  about  26  per  cent.,  of  fuel  50  ya-r  cent.  Of  grain 
there  was  saved  5,0fM),O0O  busli. ;  lumber,  240,000,006 ft. ; 
of  coal,  79.000  tons.  On  mercantile  stocks,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  per.sonal  efTects,  the  loss  averaged  70  yiercent. 

The  street  imyirovemcnts  suffeied  comparatively  little 
damage,  exceyit  in  the  matter  of  sidewalks.  The  sen¬ 
sation  caused  hy  this  almost  nnymralleled  calamity  was 
deep  and  universal;  and  the  symyiathy  it  evoked  from 
the  world  at  large  was  exhibited  in  the  practical  form 
of  immediate  relief,  contributions  pouring  in  until  the 
amount  of  public  succor  from  all  quarters  reached  a 
total  fund  of  nearly  $.3,500,000.  The  catastrojibe  once 
past,  tlie  indomitable  energy  of  Chicagoan  enterprise 
lost  not  a  moment  in  commencing  the  onerous  task  of 
raising  uj>  anew  a  city  which  in  its  restored  asyiect 
should  vie  witli,  if  not  indeed  surpass,  the  Chicago  of 
the  immediate  yiast  in  all  its  ealimit  features  of  arcliitec- 
tni*al  adornment  and  commercial  activiry.  Operations 
were  at  once  hegmi,  and  hy  the  time  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  conflagration  had  come  round,  in  Oct,  1872,  a 
new  city  of  C.  liad  arisen,  like  a  phoenix  from  it.s  ashc.s — 
a  city  revived  in  more  than  its  former  comyileteness.  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  had  now-  received  much  needed  ndvantageg 
in  imyiroveii  construction  and  aday)tation.  "When  fully 
arrived  at  completion,  no  city  in  the  world  will  yiresent 
a  more  solidly  built  and  arcliitectnrally  stately  apyienr- 
ancp  than  restored  Chicago.  Resiiles  innumerable  blocks 
of  private  dw’elling.s,  there  had  been  already  re-erected, 
at  the  end  of  Oet.,  1872,  the  ('hamher  of  Commerce,  a 
magnificent  stone  building,  the  great  Pacific  Hotel,  the 
Palmer  and  Sherman  Houses,  Honore's  Building,  Bofdc- 
Reller’s  Ri'W,  tlie  Singer,  Tribune,  and  Times  buildings, 
tw’o  notable  theatres,  and  a  innnber  of  churches  and 
massive  grain  wurehonscs,  with  scores  of  plain  hut 
vast  and  substantial  business  blocks.  Of  the  fifty,  or 
tliereahonts.  places  of  worshiyi,  mission-school  build¬ 
ings,  ^:c.,  destroyed  by  the  fire,  several  liave  been  re¬ 
built,  while  others  are  not  intended  to  be  restored.  So 
far  from  the  business  activity  of  tlie  city  having  been 
materially  injured  by  the  deva.stafion  of  a  year  ngn,  it 
would  ap]»ear  that  her  commercial  transactions  during 
the  twelvemonth  succeeding  the  conllagralion  liad  at 
least  equalled,  while  in  some  braijch<‘s  of  trade  it  had 
even  snrpas.«ed  the  average  amount  of  business  done  in 
preceding  years.  In  the  live-stock  and  provision  trade 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  one  that  in  fact  proni- 
ises  to  place  C.  at  the  lieail  of  this  class  of  trade.  The 
public  buildings  of  tlie  Chicago  of  the  future  will,  like 
its  private  structures,  surpass  tlinse  that  were  hnrned, 
in  size, solidity, and  costliness.  The  railroad  compaTiies 
whose  depots  \vere  destroyed,  liave  in  preparation  plans 
for  far  larger  and  much  handsonier  structures  to  replace 
them,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  bo  observed  that, 
in  addition  to  the  16  railroads  already  centring  in  (\ 
nearly  a  dozen  new  lines  from  all  siiles  are  in  present 
course  of  construction,  with  this  city  as  their  intended 
focus,  so  that  before  half  a  dozen  more  years  shall  liave 
elapsed,  not  fewer  than  from  30  to  40  iron  roads  will 
radiate  from  C.  in  all  directions. 
diic*aniaii'g:a,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Ilainilton  co. ; 
pop.  237. 

Ctlioknliom'lny,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  CliarlesCity 
CO.;  P'gi.  1.372. 

Chiok'uillin^ir*  i))  Michigan,  a  township  of  BciTicn 
Co.;  pep.  992. 

C’lliekasa'ba,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Mississippi  co. ; 
pop.  448. 

Cliiok'asnw,  in  Ohio,  avillage  of  Marion  twp.,  Mercer 
CO. ;  pop.  386. 

<’hiek'asaw  Ilatohot,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Terrell 
CO. ;  pop.  1,953. 

i’liiok'aluok,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Nansemond  co. ; 
j>op.  2,709. 

Clliok'oii-brolh'.  n.  (Med.)  IVhen  cliicken-tea  is 
boiled  down  one-half,  witli  the  addition  of  a  little  p/'/rv- 
ley  or  celery,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  previously  !»eaten 
up  in  two  ounces  of  soft  water,  it  forms  a  soup  much  » 
relished  by  the  convalescent, 
diickon*  C’reok,  in  Ptah  Territory,  a  precinct  of 
Ynab  CO. ;  pop.  113. 

rii5ok'oii-toa',  n.  (Med.)  This  may  be  prepared  ns 
follows:  Take  a  small  chicken,  freed  from  the  skin  and 
fat  between  the  muscles;  and  having  ilivided  it  longi¬ 
tudinally,  remove  the  lungs,  liver,  and  every  thing  ad- 
lierinc  to  the  hack  and  side-hones;  cut  tlie  wliole  — 
hones  and  muscles  —  into  very  thin  slices:  pnt  into  a 
pan  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water;  cover 
the  pan:  and  simmer  with  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours. 

Put  tlie  pan  upon  the  stove  for  half  an  hour,  ami  strain 
through  a  sieve.  Uspd  where  the  lightest  animal  diet 
is  indicated. 
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C'hioli'wcoil,  {Bnt.)  Thecommon  rnnio for 

The  well-know II  Wi-ed  of  tliis  tinnio  R  Alsine, or  >  teUaria 
media.  —  IUstvku.  JJuJfhvia  tertii/oliu. — C.,  FoiiKKI). 
Ani/chtu  dicUotoinu.  —  Indian.  An  Aincricnn  iiaiUH 
for  Molluyn. —  C’.,  Mouse-eak.  Tlie  connnoii  iiume  for 
Cerastimn  ;  also  specially  V.  vulijntum. — C .  Sea.  Arma¬ 
ria  peffloides.  —  <  SlLVEii  Pamuychia  arpip'ocoiiia.  — 
C,  Water.  Montia  /<mtunn ;  also  sonietinics  applied  to 
MaUichiuin  af{i>ati>‘uiii,  and  (*aliitri*->ie.  rema. 

C'liioo'a,  in  yortn  i\mdina^  a  towuship  of  Pitt  co. ; 

1,6^3. 

(die-lo  .-te/ine.,)  a  district  of  Canada,  p. 
Quebec  ;  pop.  17.403.  [ 

lilifr-<‘liafr,  (c/uMdO  ».  Sdvia  hippr>-\ 

lain  (Fiji;.  10),  a  small  .species  of  warbler,  very  widely| 
ditfused,  but  cliiefly  bnind  in  the  South  of  Kuroi)e  andj 
til  tlio  ueighboihood  of  Calcutta.  Its  general  color  is 
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oppratins  with  llic  Arpfiitiiic‘ Kepulilic  to  carry  a  line 
across  the  Corciilleras,  so  as  eventually  to  connect 
Buenos  Ayres  hy  direct  overlaiul  transit  with  A  alpa- 
raiso.  Tlie  length  of  this  projected  railroad  will  he 
1,0-23  miles,  aud  its  cost  aht.  $3-2,000,000.  In  1876,  an 
international  exposition  was  held  at  Santiago.  Agri- 
cu!tui-al  schools  are  in  successful  opei-tition,  and  grejit 
progress  is  heing  injule.  The  army  of  C.  numhered,  (1877), 
3,510,  and  the  navy  had  two  powerful  iron-dads,  and  10 
small  steamers.  Puhlic  debt,  1876,  $03,397,02-2.  Total 
length  of  K.  R’s  (1877),  977  miles,  rop.,  1875,  2,07.5,971. 

Clilmes.  (Eleetrie.)  (/Vi.v.t.)  An  electric  toy  used 
for  illustrating  attraction  anil  repulsion.  It  consists 
of  three  ladls  suspended  to  an  horizontal  metal  rod  i  Kig. 
20).  Two  of  them,  A  ami  B,  are  in  metallic  connection 
with  the  conductor;  the  middle  hell  hangs  hy  a  silk 
thread,  nd  is  thus  insulated  from  the  conductor,  hut 
is  connected  with  the  ground  hy  means  of  a  chain. 
Between  the  ladls  are  small  copper  halls  suspended  hy 
silk  threads.  When  tlie  mai-hine  is  worked,  the  hells 
A  and  B  heing  positively  eleetritied,  attract  the  copper 
halls,  and  after  contact  repel  them.  Being  now  posi¬ 
tively  electrified,  they  arc  in  turn  attracted  hy  the 
middle  hell  C.  which  is  charged  with  negative  electri- 
cit,y  tiy  induction  from  A  to  B.  After  contact  they  are 
again  repelled,  and  this  process  is  repeated  as  long  as 
the  machine  is  in  action. 
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brown,  tho  under  parts  lighter.  It  is  a  very  sprightly 
little  bii'tl;  but  its  song  consists  merely  of  a  frequent 
repetition  of  two  notes  resembling  the  syllables  which 
form  its  name. 

C'liil<L  Cydia  M.^ria,  a  popular  American  authoress,  B. 
at  Medfi»ril,  Mass.,  ISbJ.  After  distinguishing  herself 
i\s  a  writer  of  educational  books  for  juvenib's,  &c.,  she, 
in  IS41,  became  tlie  assistant  of  lier  husband,  IMr.  Child, 
in  the  editorship  of  “  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Stand¬ 
ard.”  The  History  and  Coudi/ion  of  Women  ranks 
amonc:  the  best  of  lier  multifarious  writings 
in 

CO.:  pop.  1,112. 

in  Missouri^  a  townsliip  and  village  of 
.lohnson  co. ;  poji.  1,362. 

C'llil'j.  The  trade  of  Chili  in  1.S69  and  1870  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : —  General  Imports.  lS7o,  1 2,892  ;  for  con¬ 
sumption,  $27,224,139.  1800,  $35,030, 4.')2  ;  for  const! in  ji- 

tion,  $27,232,2P^.  By  sea,  1870,  $37, (‘22, 855  ;  1869.  $34.- 
839,5‘<4.  By  way  of  the  Conlilleras,  1870,  $490,037  ; 
IHO  k  $1,090,868. —  Chief  Arlkles  of  Import  for  Consniu])- 
firm  in  1870.  Cotton,  manufactures  of,  $4,382,512. 
Sugar,  $3,049,233.  M'ool, ^manufactures  of,  $2,357,248. 
Wool  and  cotton  tissues,  $052,775.  Yerba  inat6,  $  ’-76,- 
008.  Candles,  spermaceti  ami  composition,  $199,199. 
Wines,  $174,970.  Machine.s,  $1,280,333.  Iron  plate.s, 
Ac.,  $015,736.  Tobacco,  $541,460.  Spirits,  $205,954. 
Cigai-s,  $190,027.  Coffee,  $168,491. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


Valjiaraiso . . 

Cablera . 

Coquimbo . 

C>»ronol 
T:ilcahnano ... 

IIua.sco . 

Tom6 . 

Valdivia  . 

Ancud . 


Total.. 


Cfiiin'iioy  Ilooli,  in  North  Carolina^  a  township  of 
Rutherford  co.;  jmp.  1,024. 

Chi'iisi.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Leo  co. ;  pop.  2,351. 
Alabama,  a  tuwnship  ul Talladega,  Clliii  sjbee,  lu  Alabama,  a  township  of  Talladega  co. ; 

pop.  810. 

Ic'lii'iia  Grove,  in  Alabama,  u  township  of  Pike  co. 
1,080. 

!  4.''liiiiaii4les‘n,  (che  ndn-da'ffoh,)  a  town  of  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Leon,  and  10  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  J*op.  10,000. 

Clii'na  Valley,  and  I.ower  Granite  CreeU* 

in  Arizo7ia  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Yavapai  co. ;  pop.  80, 
Cliiii-clioii,  {chhi'chOn,)  v.  A  gummy  or  glutinous 
matter,  much  used  as  a  glue  or  varnish  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  supposed  to  bo  the  produce  of  PlocaHa 
temix. 

C’liiiiese'  VarnSsli.  Sec  Scuiolias,  below. 
Glli'no«  in  California,  a  town.ship  of  San  Bernardino 
CO. :  pop.  308. 

Gllisi'que|>iil,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Lex¬ 
ington  co. ;  i>op.  253. 

CSttipoJa.  in  Alahama,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  732. 
Cllip'pewa*  in  Muhiijau,n  township  of  Mecosta  co. ; 
pop.  140. 

I'litppewa,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co.;  pop. 

164.  —  A  twp.  of  Pope  co.;  pop.  110. 
Clli<|uicliiqiii.  {shc-he-shelcc.')  {Bo*.')  The  Venezue¬ 
lan  name  for  Attalea  funifera,  which  yields  the  Piassava 
fibre  of  commerce. 


By  Sea. 

r»y  Land.  | 

S36,06fi,4-27 

$287,594 

014,399 

94.696  1 

524,233 

62,470 

174,563 

149,409 

4,608 

56,277 

69,020 

25,042 

6,074 

$37,022,855 

$490,037 

25,042 

5,074 


$ns,112.80i: 


nd  Exports.  1870,  $20,975,819:  domestic,  $25,649,345. 
$27,725,878;  domestic,  $26,704,095. — iViief  Articles 


Genen 

1869.$;  ,  ,  .  ...  . 

of  D'^mestic  Exports  in  1870.  Copi)er,  in  bars,  $'',007,- 
178.  Copper,  regulus,  .$4,250,898.  Copper  ore.  $204,967. 
Wheat,  $4,607,876.  Silver,  in  bars,  $1,828,409.  Silver, 
ores,  old.  &c.,  $658,447.  Gold  and  silver  coin,  $968,749. 
Barley,  $604,335.  Sole  leather,  $:368.389.  Wotd,  $326,262. 
Timber, $.305,774.  Coal, $228,318.  Skins, $209,438.  Cattle, 
$200,849.  —  Transit  Value,  of  Transit  Trade.  1870,  $5,280, - 
545;  1869,  $3,753,84  4.  —  Coastwise  Trade.  Value  of 
merchandise  carried  in  tlie  coastwise  trade  in  1870,  $35,- 
793,159 ;  1869,  $40,320. 460.  —  Naritjatinn.  —  Total  entered 
in  1870,  5,091  vessels,  of  2.510,107  tons;  1869,  4,008 
vessels,  of  1,872,474  tons.  —  NntionoWies  of  Vessels  in 
lb70.  Chilian,  1,271  vesseds,  of  381,993  tons.  British, 
2,023  vessels,  of  1,599,701  tons.  North  American,  643 
vessels,  of  142.878  tons.  Salvadorian,  442  vessels,  of 
113,396  tons.  Guatemalian,  308  vessels,  of  92. .537  tons. 
French,  110  vessels,  of  59,785  tons.  German,  107  vessels, 
(if  39,810  tons.  Italian,  195  vessels,  of  43,026  tons. 
Colombian,  18  vessels,  of  10,260  tons.  Belgian,  22  vessels 
of  9,747  tons.  Norwegian,  11  vessels,  of  4,264  tons. 
Peruvian,  15  vessels,  of  4,227  tons.  Dutch,  11  vessels, 
of  2,670  tons.  Nicaraguan,  3  vessels,  of  2,409  tons. 
Swedish,  6  vessels,  of  1,999  tons.  Polynesian,  3  vessels, 
of  771  tons.  Denmark,  2  vessehs.  of36Stons.  Argentine, 
1  vessel,  of  276  tons.  —  Jiailroads,  (fc.  Railway  enter¬ 
prise  is  making  great  strides  in  Chili.  In  addition  to 
8  lines  already  in  working  operation,  C.  purposes  co- 


$36,354,021 
719.095 
676,703 
174,583 
149  409  - 

59*945  '  Vemnont,  a  township  of  Rutland  co. ; 

59*020 1 

-  ’  '  Cltat'woods,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  712. 

C'lii vitaiiova.  {che-t'e-tah-no'vab,)  n  seajmrt  and  com¬ 
mercial  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  aud  12  m.  W.  of 
Mncerata;  pop.  5,000. 

Clilo'ral,  n.  [So  named  to  indicate  its  origin  from 
chlorine  and  alcohol.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  oily-looking 
fluid  of  a  peculiar  jienetrating  odor,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
water,  and  etlier.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  cblorine 
into  anhydrous  alcohol ;  a  copious  evolution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  takes  place,  and  chloral  (C4IICI3O0)  is 
formed.  When  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  added  to 
chloral,  they  unite,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  of 
considerable  stability  in  the  air.  Wlien  chloral,  or  it.** 
hydrate,  is  mixed  with  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  decomposed  into  a  formcate  and  chloroform. 
Kept  in  the  anhydrous  state  for  a  few  days,  chloral 
gradually  changes  to  a  white  mass  like  porcelain,  witli- 
out,  however,  any  alteration  in  chemical  composition. 
Hydrate  of  cUloHd  is  of  considerable  value  in  medicine, 
as  it  is  a  very  powerful  hyimotic,  rapidly  pHulueing 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  \n  hile  it  does  not  apjiear  to 
be  followed  by  injurious  reaction.  Its  use  has  been 
lately  recommeniled  as  a  means  of  producing  sleep  for 
a  definite  number  of  hours  with  certainty,  and  tluis 
enabling  one  to  escape  the  discomforts  of  a  short  sea- 
passag'*,  and  perhaps  even  to  ennse  the  more  prolonged 
manifestations  of  sea-sickness  to  be  mitigated.  In  seve¬ 
ral  cases  where  the  exj>erinieTit  w;is  tried,  this  substance 
was  said  to  have  been  of  much  value,  even  in  length¬ 
ened  voyages,  giving  a  good  night’s  rest,  overcoming  a 
violent  sickness  wlien  it  had  set  in,  ami  stojiping  the 
tendency  to  its  recurrence.  According  to  M.  Limousin 


by  taking  advantage  of  its  property  of  becoming  liquid 
at  a  temi>erature  of  alnuit  112°.  placing  it  at  this  heat 
in  ca])siile8  or  jiill-eovers,  where  it  rea<iily  solidifies  in 
cooling.  In  this  way  the  medicine  may  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  jlurity,  and  lur  any  length  of  time,  divided  into 
doses  of  definite  extent,  according  to  tlie  necessities  of 
tlie  case.  It  is  a  serious  question,  however,  m  hether, 
introduced  into  tlie  stomach  in  its  concentrated  comii- 
tion,  It  is  not  liable  to  prodnee  ilangeioiis  aelioii  iipun 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  inventor  uf  tlie  jjrocess  is 
decided  as  to  its  harmless  ebaraeter.  but  some  <  1  his 
colleagues  have  jirutested  against  emj'Ioyiiig  it  in  juac- 
ticc  heluro  careful  cxpeiinients  as  to  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Clilornlnm*  {hldr-dVilm,)  v.  [From  c^^oridennd  u/w- 
minium.J  {Chnn.)  The  name  under  v  lii‘  h  Plot.  Gam- 
gee  warmly  recommends  the  hydrated  chloride  of  alu¬ 
minium,  as  an  antiseptic  aud  di.siiifeetaiit,  being,  as 
stated  by  him,  as  i»otent  as  chloride  of  zinc  or  carbolic 
acid,  and  at  the  same  time  uon-p<*i8onons,  and  free  trom 
any  unpleasant  smell  whatever  It  may  be  prejmred 
by  mixing  solutions  of  sul])liuteof  alumina  ami  cblorido 
of  calcium,  both  of  them  cheap  conuuereial  pnaluets. 
Ill  this  operation  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipilated,  while 
tlio  hv<lrochloride  remains  dissolved.  Tiiis  may  be 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  crystals  forming  on  cooling. 
Acconling  to  Prof.  Gamgeo,  by  its  use  as  an  aiitiseiitic, 
raw-liide,  meat,  and  otlier  animal  snb.stanr<*s,  immersed 
in  n  solution  of  1*030  to  1*040  specific  ga’avity,  will  be 
preserved  perfectly  for  an  indefinite  ju'riodof  time, and, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  will  not  be  attacked 
by  insects  after  being  removed  from  the  solutiim.  Fish 
slightly  tainted,  when  immersed,  recovers  its  freshness 
of  a]>i>carance,  and  hecomes  firm  and  i>alatable.  In 
some  instances,  fresh  fish, such  as  .‘•alnnui,  wlien  caught, 
were  dipped  in  the  solution,  and.  after  a  passage  of 
several  days,  without  ice,  to  Loiuhm,  in  the  sumim-r 
season,  were  found  to  be  entirely  eatable.  'Ibis  sub¬ 
stance  is  suggested  as  an  aid  in  drying  coil  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere,  as  thereby  an  imineirso 
mas.s  of  fish  that  are  now  rejected  could  be  n  adily  pre¬ 
served.  Tlie  offal  of  cod  and  mackerel  fislieriea,  which 
is  now  thrown  overboard,  could  be  jircsorved  by  this 
substance  as  long  as  might  be  required,  and  then  carried 
on  shore  to  be  converted  into  one  or  other  of  tlie  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  fish  guano.  For  disinfecting  pur|ioses,  a 
solution  varying  from  1*006  to  1*010  is  suflicicutly 
strong  to  answer  the  desireil  object,  stronger  solutions 
being  usually  unnecessary  and  imparting  a  disagreeable 
smell.  The  solid  matter  of  sewage  is  said  to  be  precipi¬ 
tated  more  rapidly  by  this  sub^tance  than  by  tlio  use 
of  the  persalt  of  iron,  and  the  odor  disapj  ears  entirely. 
T  ho  use  of  chloraUim  in  any  epidomio,  the  cattle ;  laguo, 
or  other  contagious  disease,  including  the  epizoiitics,  is 
indicated  by  the  autlior  of  the  communicutiiui.  Finally, 
it  is  recommended  fm*  the  treatment  of  wouml.s.erysijie- 
las,  gangrene, and  various  contagious  and  iiiflamiualory 
diseases.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  j'Urpose  of  im¬ 
mersing  the  linen  of  patients  before  reniovingit  from 
the  sick-chamber.  For  the  purification  of  water-closets 
it  is  said  to  luive  no  equal  in  any  of  the  lueparations 
hitherto  recouinionded.  and  has  also  the  advantage  over 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  being  free  from  any  ofl'eusive  odor. 

C’liloroiiiothy I.  {Jdo-ro-mflh'il,)  n.  [From  chloride, 
and  mc/%/enc.J  {Chem.)  Acconling  to  a  recent  report 
by  Dr.  Rossi,  experiments  instituted  at  the  University 
of  Padua  upon  the  use  of  bichloride  of  methylene  as 
an  ana'sthetic  showed  that  out  of  108  operations,  in 
only  eight  was  there  any  vomiting,  and  tliat  in  every 
respect  tliis  chloromethyl  should  have  the  preference 
over  chloroform  for  surgical  imrposes,  having  for  Iho 
last  three  y<*ars  replaced  both  chloroform  rnd  ether  in 
that  city.  The  London  Medical  Times  ayid  Gazette  givc.s 
the  exiiericnce  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  in  250  operations 
with  tliis  substance,  showing  a  close  coincidence  in  the 
general  results  with  those  of  the  Italian  operators. 

C’hloro'sis,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  most  forniidablo 
diseases  to  hich  plants  are  subject,  and  often  admitting 
of  no  remedy,  e.sjiecially  where  i:  is  constitutional.  It 
consists  in  a  luillid  condition  of  the  ])lant,  in  which  the 
tissues  are  weak  and  unable  to  contend  again^t  severe 
changes,  and  the  cells  are  more  or  less  destitute  of 
chlorophyll.  It  Is  distinct  from  blanching,  because  it 
may  exist  in  plants  exposed  to  a  direct  light  on  a  south 
border,  but  is  often  produced  or  aggravated  by  cold  nu- 
genial  weather  and  l»ad  drainage.  Plants  may,  lion- 
ever,  bo  affected  by  tliis  disease  ns  soon  as  tin*  cotyle¬ 
dons  make  their  ajipearance.  and  the  seedlings  of  clilo- 
rotine  plants  partake  often  of  the  weak  constitution  of 
the  parent.  Tlio  best  culture  will  not  always  restore 
such  idants  to  health.  The  most  promising  remedy  is 
watei'ing  them  with  avery  weak  solution  of  suli  hnto 
of  iron.  Many  forms  exist,  of  which  those  of  clovi  r, 
onions,  cucumbers,  and  melons,  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  Medons  have  become  so  subject  to  C..  from 
some  unknown  cause,  that  their  cultivation  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  diflicult;  and  cucumbers  arc  still  more 
generally  affected,  the  fruit  even  partaking  of  the  mal¬ 
ady,  and  not  only  losing  its  brilliant  green,  but  becom¬ 
ing  distorte  1  from  gumming  and  jinrtial  decay. 

Cli^^c'olay,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Marquette  co. ;  pop. 

2»  0. 

C’liooowiii'lty,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Beaufort 
CO. ;  pop.  I,li30. 

Clioo'la  w,  in  Arl-ansas,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co. ;  po]).  8G0. 

C’llo<*law  As:eii<*y,  in  Mississippi,  a  district  of  Octib- 
beha  co.;  pop. 4,160. 

i’lioofaw  Corner,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clark©  co.; 
pop.  891. 

C’lio'esitoe,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Union  co.;  pop.  703. 


of  Paris,  some  of  tlie  ililfienlties  which  attend  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  avoided  [I’lloptaeK,  in  Tennessee,  adist.  of  Hawkins  co.;  pop.  965. 
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Cho'fniik,  in  Fir^mta,  a  twp.  of  Kinc  Georee  co  • 
pop.  -‘,814.  * 

ClioCoaii',  in  Montana  Ttrritory^  a  co,,  cap.  Benton  City  • 
pop.  517.  .  ’ 

CliriHt  Church,  in  South  OaroUna.n  twp.  ofCljarles- 
ton  CO. ;  pop.  4,4'.*3. 

ChriM'ti2%iiMbiir$;r«  in  Kentuchy^  a  precinct  anU  vil- 
of  Slielliy  co. ;  pop.  ‘AUiA 

ChriHtiaii«(l>tir;r,  in  Viryinia^  a  town«lnp  and  vil- 
higjH  of  Montgomery  CO. ;  nop.  3.316. 

ChriVtiaii^villc,  in  Viri/ima,  a  twp.  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  CO. ;  prtp.  2,550. 

ChriM'ty,  in  llUufHx.,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  p»p,  2.9f4. 

Cari.sty  Crec^k,  in  Kentuehy^  a  pi-ecinct  of  Rowan 
CO.;  pop.  624 

ChrKt^iiiasville,  in  Tennf.ssee,n  dist.  of  Canx^ll  co. ; 
pop.  047. 

CliromatOHcapo,  {kro-mdt'o  akdp.)  [Fnmi  Gr.  chro- 
taa.  Color,  and  shopt'o,  I  look  arinind]  (.4,s/.)  An  in¬ 
strument  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Claudet  for  tlie  purp*ise 
of  determining  the  ditfereiit  degiven  of  fiwiHue.xs  oi  the 
TariouH  coloreil  rays  emittetl  by  stars.  It  consists  of  a 
reflecting  tedesco 'e,  part  of  which  is  caused  to  rotate 
excentrically  in  such  a  manner  that,  instead  of  a  jjoint, 
a  ritifi-likf  image  of  the  star  is  seen.  The  rapidity  ot 
rotation  is  adjiist<*d  so  that  eacli  separate  c<dor  given 
by  tin*  star  is  drawn  out  into  a  hu  ge  segment  of  the 
ring,  and  in  that  inaiiuer  the  light  from  the  star  cun  be 
analy/.ed,  as  in  .a  8pectrosc»)pe. 

Chr4»inp  ALliiin.  n.  {Ch’m.)  A  substance  used  in 
the  Albert  and  hMwaril  pnx'cs.s  of  electi'otypo  printing, 
for  the  purpo-«e  of  hardening  tlie  gelatine  tilm  am!  ivn 
dering  it  insoluble  in  water.  Its  pieparation  is  said  to 
be  as  follows  :  “  If  three  ounces  of  bicliromnte  of  potash 
be  dissolved  in  as  little  boiling  water  a.s  pos.sible,  and 
then  four  ouncesof  stnuig  sulpliuric  acid  be  added,  and 
afterwards  alcohol.  dn*p  by  drop,  be  introduced,  a  pure 
green  tint  will  be  developed.  The  Ii(]iiid  should  b<- 
stirred  frei|nently  during  this  process,  and  then  boih  d 
duwii  to  a  small  volume  and  set  aside.  Altera  few  days, 
violet  crystals  separate,  which,  when  waslK'd  witli  pure 
water,  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  pur- 

J  loses.” 

iro'iniitni  ^teel,  n.  (MHall.)  Cast  steel  in  which 
tlie  carbon  is  in  part  or  wli  illy  replaced  by  the  nodal 
cliromiiim.  It  is  claimed  tbr  this  steel  timt  it  is  capable 
of  susCaiiiing  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  tu'diuary 
steel,  and.  Consequently,  is  not  so  liable  to  hecon-.e  oxi¬ 
dized  or  burnt'’  in  working.  It  i.s  said  to  work  quite 
as  easily,  and  to  roll  much  more  sniuothly  than  ordi¬ 
nary  steel.  It  is  stated  to  lx*  made  in  crucibles,  hut 
otherwise  we  have  no  details  of  the  mode  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  According  to  a  report  of  Captain  Eads,  chief 
engineer  to  tlie  Illinois  and  St.  Lotus  Bridge,  this  steel 
has  been  empbiyel  in  tliose  parts  of  tliat  bridge  where 
Very  great  strengtli  was  reqniretl  xvitli  perfect  success, 
notwithstanding  that  anchor- bolts  and  staves  made 
from  the  usual  cast  .steel  had,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  sustain 
tlie  tests  fixed  by  the  terms  of  llio  cmitract, 
Cliroili(»!4|»)iero«  (kro'ino-afeer.)  [From  Gr.  chroma., 
an«l  xphaira,  a  splicre  ]  {AH  )  The  name  given  i>y  Mr. 
Lockyer  to  a  solar  envelope  first  fully  recognized  by 
^cohl.  “Tlie  ob-:ervatioii  of  eclips»*s.”  says  Secclii, 
”  furnishes  indisputable  evidence  that  the  sun  is  really 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  red  matter,  of  wbicli  we  com¬ 
monly  see  no  more  than  the  most  elevated  points.”  The 
spectroscopic  observations  of  Mr.  Lockyer  supply  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  tlie  justii'e  of  Secchi  s  view. 

Cli  roiio;^  raph,  (  krJa'fi-^jrdf.)  u.  [From  Gr.  chronof^ 
time,  an  1  fjrapko,  I  write.]  {Horology.)  BifFereiit  forms 
of  time-recorders  are  knoxvii  under  this  designation. 
BetKoix's  chronograph  is  intended  to  no  astire  intervals 
of  time  down  to  tenths  of  a  second,  for  use  at  horse¬ 
races  and  otlier  occasions  where  a  seconds-watch  is  not 
exactly  suited.  It  lias  an  ordinary  quick  train  lever 
movement,  carrying  hands  which  move  over  a  dial. 
One  of  these  is  a  secomL-hainl.  very  peculiarly  made. 
This  secoiids-h  iiid  is  double,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
hand.s,  one  superposed  on  the  other.  The  outer  en<l  of 
the  lowermost  hand  has  asmall  cup  with  a  minute  liole 
at  the  hottom  ;  while  the  corresponding  einl  of  the  up)ier- 
most  hand  is  bent  over  so  as  exactly  to  reacli  this  liiiiic- 
ture.  The  little  cup  is  filled  with  ink,  liavinga  consist¬ 
ency  lietvxeeu  that  of  writing-fluid  and  jirinters’  ink. 
Suppose  that  a  horsiM'ace  is  about  to  take  place.  The 
observer  keeps  a  steady  lookout  for  the  fall  «if  the  start¬ 
er’s  flag,  or  whatever  tlie  signal  may  be;  he  gives  a 
pull  to  a  cord  or  string  connected  with  tlie  mecliunism 
peculiar  to  the  instrument;  by  this  movement,  the 
outer  and  lient  eml  of  the  upper  secoiids-haml  dips  down 
througli  the  ink-cup  in  the  lower  liand,  and  through 
the  puncture  to  tlie  dial.  A  small  black  sp<it  or  mark 
is  thus  mole  upon  the  dial-plate;  and  this  is  repeated 
as  each  horse  passes  tlie  winning-po.st.  If  llio  eye  and 
hand  <»f  the  operator  are  (pack  and  nccnnife,  there  is  a 
reliable  reia>rd  thus  presented  by  the  instrument  of  the 
duration  of  the  race,  8oin<*rim(‘S  as  close  a.-*  one-tenth  of 
a  second  — Srang>''‘s  chronograph  is  designed  for  a 
more  scientific  purpose,  and  constnicted  with  more 
careful  details.  The  object  is  to  measure  extremely 
short  intervals  of  time,  for  the  determination  of  longi¬ 
tudes  in  great  trigon(»metricaI  surveys.  The  observer, 
when  a  particular  star  traverses  the  field  of  his  tele¬ 
scope,  touches  a  small  ivory  key  :  and  <»n  the  instant,  a 
dot  or  mark  appeal's  on  a  sliecit  of  paper  coiled  round  a 
barrel.  Tlie  instrument  being  connec  ted  with  an  astro¬ 
nomical  clock,  there  is  a  dot  made  for  every  heat  of  the 
pendulum  ;  and  as  these  dots  are  a  considerable  space 
apart  (considerable,  that  is,  for  the  refined  instruments 
of  the  present  day),  it  is  possible  to  determine  so  won¬ 
derfully  minute  an  interval  as  l-lOOth  of  a  second.  1 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Clirono^copo,  {kn'm'o-ikdp.,)  n.  [From  Gr.  chronof^ 
and  to  examine.)  [BleHricify.)  An  instninieiit 

invented  by  Wlieatslone,  for  the  pnrp<»se  <»f  determining 
the  duration  of  ilie  electric  spark,  and  the  velocity  ot 
electric  discharge.  It  is  founded  on  tlie  optical  effect 
K tn»u  n  as  pec.st.s/encc  of  tlie  image  oti  the  retina:  that, 
in  fact,  which  gives  rise  to  the  app^^anince  of  a  line  of 
light  when  a  stick  with  a  burning  point  is  wiilrled  in 
the  air.  In  Wheatsione'.s  instriiineiit  a  small  mirror, 
w;u}  caused  to  rotate  \xiih  eiiorinou.s  angular  velocity 
round  an  axis  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  image  of  the 
spark  or  other  luiniiKuis  object  was  ob.serveil  in  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  illiiminat ion  be  in¬ 
stantaneous,  the  image  will  appear  as  a  mere  spot  of 
light,  precisely  the  same  as  if  tlie  mirror  were  at  rest ; 
hut  it  it  lasts  for  any  lime,  flien  the  niirr<»r,  moving  on 
in  the  inierval,  gives  rise  to  an  image  extended  out 
into  a  liuf  of  light.  This  may  readily  he  observed  by 
any  one  who  takes  a  mirror  in  his  hand,  and  either 
waves  it  about  <u’  makes  it  revolve  in  fivmt  of  a  candle. 
It  is  easily  shown  by  ge«»metry  tluit,  in  the  case  of  a 
revolving  mirror,  tlie  angular  displacement  o(  the  imago 
is  twice  tliat  of  the  mirror.  If.  then,  the  length  of  the 
line  ot  light  he  nieasnrcd,  and  if  the  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  mirror  he  know  n,  the  duration  <if  tlie  spark 
is  culcnlahle.  By  means  of  tlie  chronoscope,  Frofessor 
M  heatstoiie  sliowed  that  an  <ir«linary  spark  fr»(m  an 
electric  machine,  or  from  a  Leyden  jar,  di-^cliarged  in 
the  common  way,  lasts  less  than  tiie  niillioiitli  of  a 
second;  hnt  that,  in  tlie  latter  case,  if  the  discharge 
takes  place  thnmgh  half  a  mile  of  copper  wire,  the 
spark  lasts  f(»r  a  sensible  time.  The  insirnmeiit  h;us 
also  been  employed  to  demonstrate  tlie  iliscontinuity 
of  certain  flames. 

C'lili  lalio'iiia,  in  Mississippi.,  a  village  of  Marsliall  co. ; 

pop.  lod. 

C'lltl'liH.  in  Georgia^  a  district  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  1,761. 

4'll  II  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  twp.  t»f  Wetzel  co.;  pop.  1 ,007. 

in  Mariflauf  a  district  of  Rorchester 

co. ;  }>op.  1,144. 

C'liiirt'li  Hill,  in  Maryland.,  a  district  of  Queen  Anne 
CO. ;  pop  3.056. 

Hill,  in  Mississippi,  i\  beat  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
})op.  .5.888. 

Clliir<‘li  Hill,  in  Pnvisylvania,  a  village  of  Upper 
Swatara  t((wnsliip,  Pauphiii  co. ;  pop.  169. 

Chill  iclii.t'ne  )  [Its  liindostauee  name.]  {Cookery. )\ 

A  condiment  very  largely  consumed  in  India  and  Great 
Britain.  There  are  many  varieties  of  chutnee,  but  it 
generally  consists  of  a  compound  of  mangoes,  capsicum 
or  chilies,  and  lime-juice,  flavored  with  garlic  aud  es¬ 
chalots. 

Ciokalnll,  {slk'ah-lah,)\u  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Yell 
ct>. ;  pop.  176. 

in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Santa  Fe  co. ; 

pop.  4’Jl. 

<'ili,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  Santa  Alta  co. ;  pop.  105. 

C'iiioinnut  i,  in  Hlivoi.<.  a  twp.  of  Tazewell  co  ;  pop.  758. 

Cinoiiiiiali,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co.;  pop.  447. 

Cliiqiie  lioiiimof^,  ill  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ; 
p<p.  2.910. 

Cirolevillo,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Pendlet(»n 
CO. ;  p'p.  1,108. 

C’irrIiosiM,  (.sfr-ro‘j»r<,)  n.  [From  Gr.  kirros,  yellow.] 
{Med.)  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  condition  in  which 
yellow’ c<doriiig  matter  is  formed  in  tlie  tissues.  It  is 
undi>uhte<tly  owing  to  deficient  action  of  the  liver,  in 
Connection  witli  a  jdethoric  or  cachectic  state  of  the 
whole  system.  A  tepid  ablution  daily,  a  spare  and 
simjde  dietary,  tlie  hip-hath  once  or  twice  a  day,  aud 
tlie  wet-gii  dle.  are  the  remedies. 

Clar'et.  [Fr.  cfaircf,  from  c/atr,  clear.]  A  term  used  in 
England  and  America  to  denote  the  red  wine  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  light  red 
wines  of  France.  Clairet,  in  France,  signifies  tiie  wines 
which  are  red  or  roso-colored  ;  but  tlie  word,  as  used  by 
us,  and  employed  to  describe  every  kind  of  light-red 
wine,  is  unknown  in  France. 

C’liii*lie«  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  b.  in  Engiaiid  in  the  early  ]»art 
of  the  17th  cent.  In  1628  he  emigrated  to  New' England, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  founded  )>y  him 
at  Newport.  In  conjunction  with  Roger  Williams,  he 
acted  as  agent  in  procuring  a  new  charter  for  the  col¬ 
ony,  and  D.  in  1676. 

China.  The  trade  between  China  and  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  the  United  States  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  generally  supposed.  Tiie  total  foreign  commerce 
of  China,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  official  au¬ 
thorities  for  1872,  was  but  $20'-,00li,0UO ;  wliile  for  the 
same  year,  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Eng¬ 
land  xvas  ^3,340,000,000.  For  the  year  1876,  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  C.  w’as  but  a  little  over  $220,000,000; 
w  hile  tliat  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  same  year  was  $1,150,- 
00 That  of  C.  for  1876  was  divided  as  folloxvs: 
With  Great  Britain;  Imports,  $22,842, 0(K) ;  exports, 
$70, 896, OCX).  Britisli  dependencies:  Imjiorts.  $T3.7i03,- 
000  (mostly  opium  from  Imlia);  exports,  $4,091,000, 
U.  S. :  Iniporls,  $1,071,000;  exports,  $10,526,000.  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe:  Imports,  $l.l96,0i'0;  exports,  $20,- 
9.>7,OUO.  All  other  countries:  Imports,  $3,497,000;  ex¬ 
ports,  $10, 763, <KM).  The  total  imports  of  cotton  goods 
into  f’.  during  the  year  1876  was  but  $29,314,000;  of 
woollens,  $6,300,000;  and  of  metals,  wrought  and  iin- 
wrouglit,  $>,446,0(KJ.  Of  the  exports,  the  value  of  tea 
w  as  $.)3.163,000 ;  of  silk  and  silk  goods, $51,928,000 ;  and 
of  sugar.  $^>.369,000.  For  the  twenty  years  ended  June 
30, 1«76,  the  average  value  of  our  commerce  with  C  was 
but  $22,108,026  per  an.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
that  period,  the  average  increased  to  $27,3tX),174,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  to  $30,616,695  per  an.  During 
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the  same  period  of  five  years  referred  to,  our  commerce 
with  the  island  of  Cuba  aveniged  $89,.')6f),96'2  per  an.; 
with  tlie  dominion  of  Caiia<la  and  Newfoun  lland,  $83,- 
5S7,l8l ;  and  with  Brazil.  $47,214,843  per  an.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  1877,  our  total  commerce 
with  (’amounted  to  but  $32,681,207  ;  while  the  value 
(»f  our  coinmepc  with  Cuba  was  $81,309,72^1,  and  with 
Brazil,  $61,080. 864.  It  is  notexxortliy  tbat  70  per  Cent, 
of  our  c«tmmerce  with  is  tu»w  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  S  in  Francisco,  w  hile  New  York  Inis  29  per  cent. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  he  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
value  (»f  tea  Imported  in  1S77  into  the  U.  S.  from  Japan, 
wa.s  irreater,  by  $85 ',9.33.  than  that  from  C.  Tlie  ports 
of  Ichaii'j:,  Wnlin,  Wen-cli(»w,  and  Palikoi  have  been 
opened  to  trade,  the  first-named  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Yang-tse-Klaiig,  a  terminus  for  steamers. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  loeent  trustworthy  information  con¬ 
cerning  0.  (see  Baron  Richthofen's  work  on  (\,  pub. 
uii'ler  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of  Gerinatiy,  and  ro- 
issiU'd  in  N.  Y.,  1H77),  Central  .\Kia  may  he  briefly  out¬ 
lined  as  a  very  -shallow  trough,  l,H0d  m  long  and  about 
4n(>  ni.  wide.  The  h  ittoiii  of  this  tnuigh  is  about  1,800 
feet  above  the  oc  an.  The  W.  half  is  enclo.sed  S.,  W'., 
and  N.  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Kwcii-liin  and  Tieii- 
ehan  and  the  tableland  of  Pamir,  while  the  tairders  of 
the  E.  half  are  reacm-d  by  a  gentle  ascent,  the  S.  e<lge 
varying  here  bet  ween  4,900  and  10, (KX)  feet.  This  vast 
area  was  the  basin  of  an  ancient  sea,  whose  shore-line 
is  apparent  to  the  geologist  at  points  ii(»w  3,r»i)0  foot 
above  the  ocean  in  the  E.,  and  4,5(H1  feet  in  the  W.lialf. 
Richthofen  adopts  for  this  region  the  Chinese  name, 
Ilinhni,  the  dry  sen.  This  .Asiatic  Mediterranean  \xhb 
connected  in  tlie  W.  with  the  ocean,  by  a  stiuit  <»cciipy- 
ing  tlie  Djiingarian  valley,  and  had  for  its  worthy  pro- 
pyhea  members  of  the  miglity  ranges  of  the  Altai  and 
Tien-shan.  South  of  the  plateau  of  Cent.  Asia  there  are 
vast  are:LS  occupied  by  loess,  wliicii  fills  valleys  to  a 
depth  of  l)undi(‘ds  and  even  thous  uids  of  feet.  This 
material  is  an  alimjst  impalpable  cal  areous  loam,  so 
soft  that  it  is  easily  ernmhied  in  the  hand;  it  is  filled 
with  very  fine  vertical  tuh(*K,  branching  downwards 
like  the  rootlets  of  a  vegetable  growth,  and  a  canfful 
study  shows  that  these  are  lined  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  Is  everywiiere  wholly  unstrutified.  and  wherever  cut 
into  by  erosion,  wliether  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  or 
hundreds  of  feet,  it  presents  an  absolutely  vertical  cliff. 
The  veiiical  internal  structure  which  it  owes  to  its  lime- 
lined  vegetation-tubes,  gives  it  a  cleavage  in  any  ver¬ 
tical  plane,  so  that  the  cliffs  break  down  only  in  great 
perpendicular  plates.  But  they  stand  intact  for  years 

—  often,  perhaps,  for  centuries ;  indeed,  in  many  places, 
whole  villages  are  excavated  entirely  in  the  base  of 
cliffs  one  or  two  hundred  feet  high,  suites  of  rooms 
being  dug  out  on  either  side  of  the  door,  leaving  a  thin 
wall  pierced  with  windows.  Millions  of  people  are  thus 
housed  in  N.  China.  Whole  river  sy.stems,  from  the 
main  streams  to  the  smallest  tributary  brooks,  are 
sunk  vertically  into  this  formation.  Richtln.feii  shows 
tliat  the  loess  is  the  II wang-tn,  a  yellow  earth,  the  basis 
of  the  pn»sperity  of  C.,  and  the  seat  of  its  principal  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  earliest  times.  He  also,  extending  his 
observutions  over  a  large  part  of  N.  China,  found  the 
same  deposit  at  all  altitudes  up  to  eight  thoii'^aiid  feet, 
and  covering  tlie  crests  of  mountains  as  well  as  the  val¬ 
leys.  It  has  everywhere  the  same  character,  and  con¬ 
tains  immense  quantities  of  land  shells  and  the  Imties 
of  land  animals,  but  no  traces  of  marine  or  fresh-water 
life.  C.  possesses  enormous  beds  of  both  antliracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  even  larger,  it  is  claimed,  than  those 
of  the  U.  S.  The  total  production  for  1878  reacln*d 
3,9nO,CK)0  tons,  of  which  1,000,000  was  anthracite.  The 
product  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Iron  is  also  found. 

—  The  famine  in  C.,  during  1877-8, has  been  most  disjis- 
trous.  70, 000.0(H)  persons  were  reported  as  in  an  almost 
starving  condition  in  N.  China.  In  a  district  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  nio.st  fertile,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
7.0oO,0i-Kl  to  9,000,090  per.'^ons  have  actually  starved  to 
death. — In  April,  1878,  a  tornado  visited  Canbui, destroy¬ 
ing,  it  is  said,  10, (XK)  lives. — 'J  he  pop.  and  area  of  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  recent  information,  do  not  materially 
differ  from  that  given  on  p.  545,  of  which  this  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation. 

Cla'ViiM.  {Hot.)  The  disease  which  pnxlucos  ergot  in 
grasses:  so  called  because  it  causes  the  ^oiiiig  grain  to 
grow  into  the  f(»rni  of  a  nail  or  <  lub. 

Cliiy,  C.vssit's  M.VRCtLLUs, an  .American  statesman,  b.  in 
Mailison  co.,  Kentucky,  1810;  as  a  mem  her  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  tliat  State,  1836^1,  disringuislied  himself  as  a 
warm  opponent  of  slavery,  and  also  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In  1846,  as  editor  of  the  True 
American,  a  Journal  published  at  Lexington,  he  suf¬ 
fered  much  persecution  on  account  of  the  anti-slavery 
character  of  its  tone,  served  witli  diintinction  as  captain 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  in  1850  seceded  from  the 
Whig  party,  with  which  he  had  herePtfore  politically 
identified  himself.  In  he  became  a  general  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  Itetween  1863-71  held  the  jiusitioii  of  U.  S. 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Clay,  Green,  an  American  pioneer,  b.  in  Powliatan  co., 
Va.,  in  1757  ;  utter  emigrating  to  Kentucky  in  1787,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  its  Legislature.  In 
1813  he  successfully  defended  Port  Meigs  w  hen  besieged 
by  a  combined  force  of  K.ngli.‘(li  and  Indians.  D.  in  18’26. 
He  was  father  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article. 

Clay,  in  an  K.co.;  cap  Ashland. —  In  ArA:.,  a  twp. 
of  Bradley  co.— Atwp  of  C«dumbiaco.— A  twp. of  Izard 
CO.  — In  Dakota  Territory,  a  eo.  —  In  Ind.,  a  twp.  of 
Kosciusko  co.  —  In  hnoa.xi  twp.  of  Clay  co.  —  A  twp. 
of  tJrundy  co.  —  A  twp.  ()f  Shelby  co.  —  In  A't/.,  a  prec. 
of  Logan  co.  —  A  prec.  and  vill  of  Shelby  co. — A  prec. 
aud  vill.  of  Webster  co.  —  In  Mo.,  a  W.N.W.  co. ;  area, 
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piu'nomenon  ol'Sfrved  ceases.  If  then  it  Ite  known  how 
many  grains  of  mercury  issue  from  tlie  aperture  in  one 
secondhand  the  weight  of  llie  mercury  issuing  from  tlie 
funnel  during  a  given  oijservation  can  lie  e.xaclly  ascer¬ 
tained.  we  obtain  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  dura- 
titm  of  the  ohservaiion. 

t'leve  laiiii.  in  fy/utA  Carolina,  a  township  of  Green¬ 
ville  co. ;  p^5>.  S14. 

dick,  in  Trnnriur.  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. :  pop.  569 


in  .fh.6umo.  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co.;  1.696.  d>bl>-w.  in  Aea/acAy,  a  prec.  of  Ballard  co.  pop.  l.m 

-  - fob  ham,  in  Gtorpia,  a  district  of  Columbia  CO.;  p<p. 

1,05  s. 


lif'loii.  in  Kanrits,  a  twp  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop.  918. 
lif'toii.  in  Trnnrtsfr,  a  dist.  of  Wayne  co.;  pop.  1,004. 


4'lirioii 
(  liftoii 


•non.  in  !»>-<  nromiu.  a  vill.  of  .Mason  co.;pop.  69.l.i  co.ipop.  .  .  „  ,  ,  o  i  „v,. 

iftoii  Factory,  lu  Maryland,  a  district  of  Saint  Fob'lcskill.  in  ^ew  York,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  gchoha- 
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415  gq.  m. ;  $urface,  moderately  diyersified ;  «)i7,  fertile ; 
cap.  Liberty. — In  Miss.,  a  twp.  of  -\diur  co. — A  twp.  of 
Atchison  co. — A  twp.  of  Chtrke  co.  —  A  twfn  of  Doug¬ 
in  CO.  — A  twp.  of  Dunklin  co.  — A  twp.  of  Greene  co. 

—  A  twp.  of  Harrison  co.— A  twp.  of  Holt  co.— A  twp. 
of  Sullivan  co. — A  twp.  of  Liniico.  —  A  twp.  of  Moii- 
r,,e  CO.  —  A  twp.  of  lialls  co.  —  A  twp.  of  Shelby  co.— 

In  y.  C.,  a  S  W.  CO. ;  cop.  Ilayesville  — .K  twp  of  Giiil- 
fonl  CO  — In  Penn.,  a  tw  p.  of  Huntingdon  co  —In  Tu.,  a 
twp.  of  Hanover  co. — In  TF.  Fa.,  a  twp.  of  Braxton  co. 

—  .^  iwp.  of  H  iDCock  co.  —  A  twp.  of  Hsvrrisou  co. —  | 

A  iwp.  of  Marshrdl  co.—  A  twp.  of  Monongalia  co.—  A  i 
twp.  of  Kandolph  co. — A  twp.  of  Ritihieco. — A  twp.. 
ol  Taylor  co.— .\  twp.  of  Wirt  co,— A  twp.  of  Wood  co.  | 

C'leH'ry's.  in  FloritLi,  a  precinct  of  Walton  co.  i 

4  l44>iirno.  PxTRKK  Ronayne,  (kU'hUm^n  Confederate  | 
general,  b.  in  Ireland,  al»out  18-8.  llew’aj^a  lawyer  in 
Arkanaas  before  the  Civil  War,  in  which  be  served  with  , 
diMinction.and  merited  the  surname  of  llie  “Stonewall 
Jackson  of  the  West.”  He  commanded  a  division  at 
Stone  River  (Dec.  31,  lP62-Jan.  2.  UKii,  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Sept.  1S63.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 

Nov.  30,  IStU.  Seei)age713. 

Clo'buriie,  in  an  E.  co. ;  pop.  s,01i. 

Clobiiriie«  in  Texxs,  a  precinct  of  Hill  co.;  pop.  2,<96. 

—  A  village  of  Jidinsou  co. ;  pop. 

in  Kentncky,  a  precinct  of  Widfe  ro. :  pop.  363. 

CleinoiiH,  Samuel  Lwgiiorne,  ikl  'm'n'z.nin  .American 
humorous  w'riter,  u.  in  Monroe  ct».,  Missouri,  18^15,  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  meagre  education,  and  early  became  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  printer.  Between  the  ages  of  li  and  24 
he  worked  as  a  pilot  upon  Mississippi  ste;un!K>als.  In 
1''62  he  l>ec.iine  editorially  connected  with  the  Nevada 
press,  and  published  in  the  columns  of  The  Firpoiiai 
Oi/tj  Anterpriu  his  first  sketches,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  M  \BK  Tw  \IN*.  After  obtaining  some  repute  as  a  \^-\ 
turer,  he  published  in  New  York,  l^67,  The  Jumping] 

proa  of  *\xlareriis,  nwi  other  Sl.-rtrk'S  —  a  work  whichj  -  . . —  - -r.  i_  .  ec 

had  a  great  success,  and  was  republishinl  in  England.  Cliiitoiu  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Pocahontas  co.;  pop.  55. 

He  has  since  written  r/ie  irtooccM'ji  .4  W«f,  or  New  1  A  twp.  of  Ringgold  co.;  j>op.  341. 

Pilgrim's  Process,  and,  in  1^72,  Roughing  It,  and  other  Clinton,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Aermilion 
works.  CO. ;  p'p.  2,223.  ,  j  t>- 

Cleiii'inoiisville.  in -VortA  Carolina,  ti  township  of  Clinton,  in  a  village  of  Grand  River^twp., 

Davidwn  CO.;  pup.  978.  i  Henry  ci>. ;  pup.  640.  —  .4  twp.  of  Texas  co. ;  pop  .-I- 

CleiuleniiiiirfiiVden'nrn,)  In  Tr«f  lu-jinia,  a  twp.  flintoii.  in  rcMnwre,  a  dist.  of  llardinian  co. ;  jwp  i41. 
-  --  Clinton,  in  West  Virginia,  Si  twp.  of  MonongJiha  co. , 


COAT 
SUPPLEMENT. 

tnre ;  and  the  stream  is  caused  to  flow  into  a  small  re-[  gow.  Immense  quantities  of  iron  are  smelted  here. 

reiver  at  the  moment  of  commencement  of  an  ohserva-  i4>p.  14.447.  • 

thin,  and  to  be  turned  away  'he  instant  wlmn  the  Cobb.  was  re’tnrned  to 


fersoii  co..  Gai,  ill  1815.  In  1844  he  was  rctnrned  to 
Congress  bv  the  Democratic  party,  and  after  being  twice 
reelerted,  was  nominated  Speaker  of  the  lUiiise  of  Kep- 
resentatives  in  1849.  In  ISSl-'J  he  held  tlie  governor 
ship  of  Georgia,  and  in  1857  was  appointed  by  Prea 
Bnclianan  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  which  post  he  re^ 
signed  in  IStO.  In  Keli.,  1861,  he  became  pi esident  of 
tlie  so-called  Confederate  Congress,  and  afterwards  a 
major-general  of  the  Secessionist  army.  1).  1868. 


irmw.i,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  CO.;  pop.  l,t>'8.  fob  in  .Vorti  OaroJina,  a  township  of  Alamance 

-  "  •  •  ..  .  ..  -  - . cf»i  ;  —  .  S75. 


M.iry's  CO.:  pop.  3,001 
Clifioii  Sprin;; 

twp.,  Ontario  co. ; 


ui  ne  CO.;  pop. 

.in  Xew  I'orA:,  a  vill.  of  Manchester;  Coc'lio'la  Fne'blo,  in  i/rarico,  a  reservation  of 


2>47. 


I  twp.,  Ontario  co. ;  pop.  746. 

I  Clifton  Mill,  in  Kenlucky,&  precinct  of  Breathitt  co. ; 
pf/p.  1,046. 

C’lirty.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Todd  co.;  p^  -^>8. 

Cliiii'Ii'oin.  in  Gffnrgin.  a  dist  of  H.ill  co. ;  pop.  7.>6. 

fli  Ilf's,  in  .VirfA  Oiroiiim,  a  townsnip  of  Catawba  co. ; 
pup.  l,yo4, 

fliil'toii,  JvMES,  an  American  military  officer,  B.  in 
Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y  ,  in  17:56,  reieived  a  colonel  s  commis¬ 
sion  at  tlie  onthreakof  the  War  of  the  Revolution  iul 
1775,  and  became  a.ssoiiated  with  Gen.  Montgomery  in' 
the  hitter's  expedition  against  Canada.  Two  years  later  I 
he  aided  in  tlie  defence  of  Fort  Clinton,  and  afterwards; 


,  Santa  .\ria  CO. ; /K/p.  b61. 

4'oi*li'rHii.  in  Georgia,  a  vill.  of  Pulai^ki  co. :  pop.  132. 

1 li'rillis villo.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Jackson  twp., 

I  Moiinie  co  ;  piqi.  ll'J. 

'Cociilil  <HI,  [ko'ki:m.)n.  {Cheni.)  A  solid  oil  or  vege¬ 
table  butter,  obtained  from  the  seeds  ol  (inreinia  pur- 
pitrea,  an  Indian  tree  of  the  same  genus  witli  the  nian- 
gosteen.  It  is  white  or  pale  greenish-yellow,  brittle  or 
triable,  with  a  faint  and  not  unplea.saiit  wlor  It  melts 
at  9.'>°,  but  when  cooled  after  being  melted,  remains 
liquid  to  7.'.°.  It  is  used  for  mixing  with  ghee  (butter), 
and  also  for  mixing  with  liear’s  grease  in  llie  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pomatum. 


recei've!l  the  command,  as  hrigailier-ge'ieral,  of  the  fo  lly  %  lllf,  in  Jfaiiir,  a  plantation  of  Washington  co.; 
Northern  dept,  at  .Ulbany.  After  the  close  of  the  war  I  pp.  02. 


™™i:d  various  i^^^  in  the  F«^.  in  //ii'aois.  a  tw  p.  of  R^k  Island  co. ;  p^  1,175. 

govt,  of  his  State,  and  D.  in  1812.  He  was  father  of  De  «'of.  in  .Mu-huj-m,  a  twp.  of  Isal.eHa  y*' '  . 

Witt  Clinton.  , F«‘l<‘b«}r.viie.  (te-le-ixhjc'ue,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 


pop.  1,900. 

:  Clinton  Gore,  in  Muine,  a  tw'p.  of  Kennebec  co.\  pop. 


of  Miiiion  CO.;  pop.  1,667. 

Cle'oii,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Manistee  co. ;  pop.  85. 

Cleo  iia«  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co.;  p"p.  '‘4i. 

Clei>Mv4lra*  n.  iHor  logy.)  An  ancient  contrivance |  201.  ^  ^ 

by’ wliich  water  was  ine.1  to  nieiisure  time.  If  we  Clinton  Lake,  in  a  twp.  of  Sherburne  co. ; 

pop.  152. 

Clitheral,  in  Minnesota,^  township  of  Otter  Tail  co.; 


pose  a  fl'»ater  placed  in  a  vess+^l  where  water  accumu-[ 
lates  itself,  it  is  evident  that  in  its  continual  and  regular  1 

rising  it  wilM»e  able  to  give  motion  to  a  mechanical!  prp.'SZK).  .  ^  ^  rn.  1  ....  _ _  Ron 

contrivance  noting  on  a  scale  the  successive  divisions ,  Clop  tin.  m  .Hafeama,  a  twp.  of  Dale  co.  , 

of  time,  the  correctness  of  which  divisions  can  Ihj  veri*  1  Cloud,  in  kansas.  a  N.  cent,  co.;  cap.  ;  p^p.  2,323. 

fied  bv  the  observation  of  the  stars;  it  is  thus  that  the  Clove  Bark.  n.  (Hot.)  The  bark  of  Olnnumomam 
ancients  had  constmeted  a  kind  of  water-clock,  the]  Curyophyllatuni.  .  ^  . 

shape  of  which  had  some  resemblance  with  the  modern  Clo'ver  Bottom,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Wolfe  co., 
clocks,  and  was  much  more  accurate  than  the  onliu.ary  1  ~ 

clepsydra  noticed  in  the  body  of  this  work.  Our  Fig. 

21  represents  a  clepsydra  of  this  kind.  Tlie  floater  .A 
is  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  a  chain  which  winds 


fXg.  22.  —  CtBLEBOGTHE  ILICITOUA. 


pop.  947. 

Clover  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Harlan  co  ; 
P"p.  412. 

Clover  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Blount  co.; 
pop.  776. 

Clover  Hill,  in  Flrgriata,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield  co.; 
pop.  3,210.  —  A  twp.  of  .Appomattox  co. ;  pop.  3.840. 

Club  House,  in  Geor^i-i,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co.  ;p'p.  907. 

Clnsiiret.  Gl'St vvE  Paul,  {kho-mor-a*,)  &  French  gen¬ 
eral  and  revoliiliouist.  B.  in  Paris,  1823.  He  served  in 
the  Crimeiiii  W.ar  with  distinction,  and  gained  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  in  18.'>9  .S4*rve«l  a.«  iinvloriii  the  lulian  cam¬ 
paign  of  Gen.  Garibaldi.  In  1862  he  joined  the  National 
Army  in  the  F.  States,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
returning  to  France  after  the  close  of  the  war.  and  1 
taking  up  the  profession  of  a  journalist  in  Paris.  L;it*‘r 
he  l>eeame  ini-xed  up  with  tlie  Fenian  agitation  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  forced  to  4|uit  that  country.  On  his  re-| 
turn  to  Prance  he  suffered  two  months*  imprisonment, 
iu  St.  Pedagie  on  account  of  his  inceudiary  newspaper  I 
articles,  in  he  became  a  member  of  the  so-called 
International  S-^ciety.  and  in  the  same  y«  arw;i3  finished 
from  France  on  the  cliarge  of  attempting  to  spread  its 
principles  among  the  military.  After  the  proclamation 
of  the  Provisional  Govt,  of  1870,  U.  joined  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  at  Marseille,  Lyon,  and  Paris,  becoming  gen- 
erai-in-chief  of  the  Coinmime  of  Paris.  He,  however, 
soon  became  distrusted  by  the  revolutionists,  and  being 
arrested,  was  reported  to  h  ive  been  shot.  Sept.  22-26, 
1871.  prior  to  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  govt,  troops. 


plant.<t,  onler  Eu- 
phftrbiaceie,  fon  nd 
ill  the  E.  tropical 
portion  of  New 
Hollaml.  and  n*pre- 
sented  by  C.  ilici/o- 
lia  I  Fig.  22),  a  bush 
which  in  every¬ 
thing  but  its  flow¬ 
ers  is  very  like  the 
common  holly. 

The  inconspicuous 
greeu  flowers  are 
male  and  female 
on  different  plants. 

The  fruit  is  a  three- 
]ol>ed  capsule,  abt. 
the  sixe  of  a  |>ea, 
with  3  cells,  each 
of  which  c«>ntains  one  seed. 

ColTerwIani.  <  Enaineet'ing.)  Coffer-dams  are  formed  in 
various  ways.  They  are  sometimes  made  w  ith  a  single, 
and  sometimes  with  a  double  inclosure ;  in  the  latter  case 
clay  or  chalk  is  rammed  in  between  the  two,  to  keep  out 
the  water.  Generally  a  coffer-ilam  is  made  by  ilriving  a 
number  of  timber  piles  close  together,  in  two  or  more 
row.s.according  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  the  depth 
of  water.  The  distance  l»etween  the  rows  varies  from  four 
to  ten  feet,  and  tlie  space  is  lilleil  up  with  puddled  clay. 
In  some  cases  coffer-ilams  are  made  with  only  one  row 
of  piles,  kicked  up  with  a  l»ank  of  clay.  M  hen  the  bot¬ 
tom  consists  of  rock,  and  jdles  cannot  be  driven,  they 
are  genenlly  forme<l,  when  the  depth  of  water  allows, 
of  two  stone  walls,  the  space  l»etweeii  them  being  filled 
with  clav  or  some  other  substance.  A  very  valuable  in- 

I  veiition.’by  Captain  M'Killop,  has  h*yn  tri^  and  found 
n)o>t  successful.  The  object  of  the  invention,  which  is 
termed  the  P>>rtable  0>jfrr-dah\,  is  to  provide  the  means 
of  thoroughlv  examining  or  repairing  any  part  of  a 
vessel,  from  lier  keel  to  her  water-line,  when  submerged. 
The  apparatus  con>ist8  of  a  large  sheet  of  waterproof 
canvas,  at  each  end  of  whicli  is  a  tubular  bag.  which  is 
tilled  with  air  on  the  canvas  being  hauled  taut  under  a 
vessePs  8i<ie,  when  the  whole  is  made  air  and  walsr- 
light  bv  the  pressure  on  the  outer  surface.  The  volume 
of  water  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  canvas  is  then 
pumped  out,  and  the  canvas  being  di.‘*teiided  by  a 
framework  of  iron,  a  dry  space  is  kept  clear  to  allow 
of  men  repairing  any  damage  the  ship  may  have  sus- 
t.ainod. 


in  Paris  till  Dec.,  1871.  when  he  escaped  t*»  Lumlon. 
Cliltt»  vilie,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop. 
1,311. 

Clyde,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co. ;  pop.  1,09-3. 
Couk  in  Pennsylvania,  a  iw’p.  of  Noribumberhiud  co. ; 
pop.  2,920. 

Coal,  in  Wrst  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Tlarri.son  co. ;  pop.  2.068. 
Coal  Branch,  in  AVnfucIrv,  a  pr«*c,  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  540. 
A'oal  tiale,  in  /VaTwylnmia,  a  village  of  Broad  Top 
township,  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  262. 

Coal  Miiiew.in  A'luia*,  a  twp  of  Russell  co.;pop.  156, 
Coal  Mont,  in  Penn.eylvania,  a  vill.  of  Carbon  twp., 

IluiUingdon  CO.;  pop.  180. 

Coal  Moiiiitain««,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Forsyth 
l7tu.XTextf;rt':UTreLT;oU.iVc^  ,  vmage  of  Waterford 

alianJIewUich  aaitmoves,  ruii^onadial.aiidsoitidi-  twi._  M  asliingt.^  co  pop.  .68.  I 

cates  the  successive  divisionsof  time.  In  recent  times.  roaUviIle.  m  Oa/i  rerri/ory,  a  village  of  ..ummitco 
Capt.  Kater  devi«e<l  an  instrument  on  the  same 


Fi'g.  21.  —  CLEPSYDRA, 
itself  round  a  cylinder  B,  and  Wars  a  counterweight  C 


pie  us  the  clepsydra,  to  obtain  exact  measure  of  frac  ... 

turns  of  A  secon*!.  Pure  mercury,  kept  at  a  constant 
level  in  the  funnel,  is  the  fluid  issuing  from  the  aper-^ 
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Throuf»’h  this  ruse  he  was  enabled  to  conceal  himself  i'ofToo,  n.  At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Acaaemy  ot 
®  .  Sciences  in  1870.  an  interesting  conminnication  was 

made  in  repird  to  the  value  of  coffee  as  an  article^  of 
fiH)d.  Attention  was  called  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Gas- 
parin,  in  1850.  that  the  miners  of  Charleroi  preserved 
their  health  and  great  vigor  of  muscular  force  by  tha 
use  of  less  than  hall  of  the  nutriment  indicated  as 
necessary  by  theory  and  daily  observation.  Using  food 
containing  less  nitrogen  and  carbon  than  the  daily  ra¬ 
tion  of  the  monks  of  La  Tnippe,  whose  countenances 
are  pale,  and  who  exercise  scan  ely  one-nfth  as  much  as 
an  ordinary  workman,  these  Belgian  miners  were  most 
industrious  and  energetic  in  their  labors.  The  secret 
of  the  diffen*nce  was  stateil  by  Mr.  Gasparin  to  consist 
in  the  U5*e  every  day  by  these  miners  ot  a  pint  of  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  al»ont  an  ounce  of  coffee  prepared  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  which  served  the  purpose  of  counter¬ 
acting  the  injurious  eff*Krt  of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
f.Kid.  Reference  was  also  made  to  an  experiment  in 
l'‘6n.  by  Mr.  .lousand.  in  which,  by  the  use  of  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  ab*>ut  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  jH»wdered  cofiee,  a 
voung  man  was  kept,  with  n<>  other  food  whatever,  in 
good  health  and  strength  for  seven  days,  during  which 


pop.  6.‘<t. 

<'<>awt  Fork,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  835.  | 
oatbriilsre,  •  kot'brij.i  a  thriving  mining  and  manii- 
faeturiug  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  8  m.  E.  ofGlas-l 
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tim^  hp  tool?  more  active  muscular  exercise  than  tisnal, 
without  any  8i>ecial  inconvenicm  e.  The  particular  de¬ 
duction  froni  these  exjieriiuents  appears  to  l*e  that  cof¬ 
fee  has  an  important  action  in  preventing  denutrition 
and  enmciation.  An  illustration  of  tliis  is  seen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  in  the  effect  up<in  the  urea.  In  one 
experiment  about  half  a  gniin  of  caffeine  wjis  consumed 
daily,  and  the  amount  of  urea  Wiis  iliminished  twenty- 
eight  i)er  cent.,  while  an  infusion  of  about  two  ounces 
of  ix»a»t  coffee  diminished  it  l»y  twenty  per  cent.  This 
is  asserted  to  he  the  result  of  very  careful  ex|KTiment8 
of  a  physiologist  upon  himself,  provimr  that  caffeine  and  | 
roast  coffee  diminish  the  oxidation  of  the  system  and  i 
temj)erthe  process  of  denutritioii.  The  excessive  fre¬ 
quency  and  intensity  of  the  beating  of  the  heart  was 
also  found  to  be  reduced  in  several  iiishinces. 


CONSUMPTION  OP  COFFEE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 

Imporu. 

Exports. 

CoQsumptioD. 

Con^ump* 
lion  per 
Capita. 

1830 

51,488,248 

13.124,561 

38,363,687 

30 

1840 

91,996,095 

8,698,334 

86, -297 ,761 

5-05 

1850 

145,272,687 

15.481,2-21 

129,791,460 

5-6 

1851 

153,2.)8,665 

3,527,218 

149,731,4-27 

6-2 

1852 

193,906,363 

13,193,666 

180,71-2,687 

7-3 

1853 

19j,368,045 

13,349,319 

186,018,7-26 

7-2 

1854 

162,255,993 

12,009.590 

150,246,403 

6-7 

1855 

191,478,657 

16,328,217 

175,1,50.440 

6-4 

1856 

2:15,865.268 

12,-2-26,789 

2-23.638,479 

7-9 

1857 

24(1,676,2-27 

•24.0-20,-250 

•216.655.977 

7-5 

1858 

189,211,536 

14.714,1:19 

174,497,397 

5-9 

18-59 

264,765,095 

17.590,112 

247,174,983 

8.1 

1860 

•202,144,733 

20.(i9:i.-2u6 

18-2,049.527 

5-8 

1861 

142,624,717 

5.4l:i,781 

137,-210,9:16 

4-3 

1862 

1-2-2,799,311 

9,785,633 

113.01:1,678 

3*4 

1863 

80,461,614 

5.652,846 

74.808.768 

2-2 

1S64 

131,622,782 

3,7  7  8.8 --9 

1-27,843.9,53 

3-7 

18<>5 

104,310,581 

5,687.856 

98,6-28.7-25 

2-8 

1866 

174,-280,674 

5,618.309 

168,662,365 

47 

1867 

187, -236.850 

5,964,59-2 

181,27-2.-258 

5* 

1868 

•248,9 S3, 900 

7,9(Ht,980 

•241,0.82,9-20 

6-5 

1869 

254,160.993 

10,76.-..395 

243,395,598 

6-4 

1S70 

•235.256,574 

4,0t^V>Jb 

2.31.I73,,574 

6* 

1871 

317.992.048 

5.2  ^.Oc- 

312  735,036 

8-1 

Totiil 

(1850- 

1871) 

4,177,939,303 

-23-2.44.4  980 

3.9I5,4>>5.32;1 

6-03 

The  U.  S.  im|»orted  from  Brazil,  in  1R77,  $36,000.0(X}  of 
coffee;  av.  price  per  lb.  in  N.  Y.,  19-7'J;  from  all  other 
countries,  Sl^OUU.OOO.  Since  May,  I872,cofl'ee  has  been 
on  the  free  list. 

<’orie«*.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wabash  co. ;  pop.  1,602. 

C'otTeo  Xowii.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jucksuo  co. 

I’oil, ( Primary  and  Kocontlary,)  {I'hys.)  Terms 
used  respecting  apparatus  employed  for  current  inrlnc-j 
tion.  The  wire  which  transmits  the  current  trt>m  the  i 
battery  —  that  is,  the  inducing  wire  —  is  ciilletl  tho| 
primary  coif.  The  secondary  <yiU  i.s  the  circuit  which; 
the  induced  current  traverses.  Tlic  primary  coil  is 
made  of  pretty  thick  w’ire,  and  not  very  I<»ng,  in  onler 
that  the  current  from  the  battery  may  not  be  too  much 
weakened  by  resislamN*.  TTie  secondary  coil,  on  the 
contrary,  is  ihade  of  the  finest  pos.sible  wire,  and  of 
gre;it  length,  in  ord'T  that  a  very  large  numlxTof  turns 
of  it  III  ty  be  brought  under  the  infiiience  of  the  primary 
coil.  The  advantage  gained  by  increa-sing  the  number 
of  turns,  and  getting  them  near  to  tlie  coil  in  which 
the  current  i.s  parsing,  far  more  than  counterbalances 
the  disadvantages  arising  from  increiising  the  resist¬ 
ance.  It  is  necessary'  that  the  several  turns  of  tlie 
secondary  coil  should  be  very  carefully  in.-^ulated  from 
each  other,  fiir  the  induced  electricity  will  otherwistj 
h«p  across,  instead  of  p:Lssing  round  each  turn  wire. 
Fur  this  re;iSon  the  w’ire.  as  it  is  coiled  on.  is  covered 
with  the  layers  of  shell-lac  or  giitta-perclia. 

Cokftto,  in  Minnesttfa.  a  twp.  of  Wright  co. ;  pop.  462. 

Coke'N.  in  Kenluc'  y,  a  prec.  of  Kenton  co.;  pop.  1,76T. 

Col  bert,  in  Alabama,  a  N  W.  co.,  formed  from  part  of 
Franklin  co. ;  cap.  Tusciimhia;  pop.  12,6^>7. 

Colboiiriie,  in  Maryland^  a  district  of  Worcester  co. ; 
pop.  H6L 

Corbiirai.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Laramie  township, 
Tipp(‘canoe  co.;  pop.  148. 

Co  1)1  B.tlli.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  645. 

CoI<l  Hrook,  in  lUinois.  a  twp.  of  Warren  co.;  pop. 1,256. 

Cold  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Bledsoe  co.; 

;iop. 

Cold  Kpring^,  in  Missouri,  a.  township  of  Phelps  co.; 
pop.  964. 

Cohl  .SpriiiffH,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Huntington 
township,  Suffolk  co. ;  pop.  T-kJ. 

Cold  Wafer,  in  7oio«<.a  twp. of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  461. 

Col<lM'al<*r,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Isabella  co.; 
P"p.  151. 

Cold  W’afer,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  439. 

Cold'water,  iu  Temusse^,  a  district  of  Lincoln  co. ; 
pop.  1,510. 

Cole,  in  ArA'an«w.  a  twp  of  Sebastian  co. ;  pop  .627. 

Cole'maii'M,  iu  &mth  Carolina,  a  township  of  Edgefield 
CO. ;  pop.  2,243. 

Coleman's,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Chattahoochee 
cc». ;  p  p.  1,21>'.  1 

C'ole  II ill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  tow  nshipof  Chesterfield 
CO. ;  ptrp.  7 10.  I 

Coles,  CowpER  Phipps,  {kotz,)  a  British  naval  officer  and 
inventor,  B.  in  co.  Hants,  1819.  In  1855  he  was  em-| 
ployed  by  his  govt,  to  devise  a  new  system  of  armored  j 
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ships  on  the  turret  plan  which  should  be  adapted  to 
lender  them  sea  going  ves.sels  rather  than  simple  har- 
l»or  defences.  He  succeeded  in  pix)ducing  two  of  the 
finest  sailing-ships  that  ever  floated  — the  Cttpttnii  and 
the  Monat'ch  ;  but  the  former,  though  in  other  respects 
perfect,  had  the  radical  defect  of  being  unmanageable 
in  very  heavy  weather, 8(»  that  she  foundere<)  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  iu  t>ept.,  1870.  wiih  all  hands,  including  her 
Constructor,  who  was  on  biiard. 

C«Io*«,  ill  nryinio,  a  townshipof  Prince  William  co.  • 
p'p.  1.279. 

Cole'H  Vall<*3',  iu  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  312. 

Col'fax,  in  Illinois,  &  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  63-3. 
Colfax,  in  7oir«,a  twj).  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  682. —.A  twp. 
of  Grundy  co, ;  pop.  278. 

Colfax,  in  Lmusiana,ii  vill.  of  Grant  parish  ;  pop  40. 

Colfax,  iu  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Benzie  co.;  pop.  71. _ A 

twp.  of  Huron  co.;  p'p.  01.  — A  twp.  of  Mecosta  co'; 
pop.  146. —  A  twp.  of  Wexford  co. ;  pop.  172, —  A  twp.  of 
Oceana  co. ;  pop.  77. 

Colfax,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  584. — 
A  twp.  of  Dc  Kalb  co. ;  ptp.  796. 

Colfax,  a  county  of  .Wtc  Mearico;  pop.  5,864. 

Colfa.x,  in  Xorth  Coiolina,  a  townsliip  of  Riit!ierfor«l 
co. :  pop.  9W. 

Colfax,  in  Sonlh  Carolina,  a  townsliip  of  Darlington 
CO. ;  pop.  1,418. 

Colfax,  in  iriscow.^n,  a  twp.  of  Dunn  co. ;  pop.  233. 
Coli'iiaii,  in  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co.;  pop.  868. 

Collea'Ia.  Ui  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  day  co. ;  jxtp.  411. 
Col'lesrf  .Tlouml,  in  .Vif.<OMn,  a  village  of  Chariton 
township.  Macon  co. ;  j»yp.  18^1. 

Collo«$:e  in  New  JbrA%  a  village  of  Flushing 

townsliip.  Queen's  co. ;  pop.  3,652. 

Conors,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. ;  pop.  1,440. 
Col'l iorsvillo,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Shclbv  co. ; 

pop  '14. 

C<»riiii;rwoo<l,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Acton  town¬ 
ship.  Meeker  co.;  pop.  30. 

CoTliiis,  in  .t/a/Mfwa.  a  twp  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  1,173. 

—  .K  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop,  1,,">20. 

<'o  ilin,.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  ptrp.  463.  I 
<'<»lliiis,  in  .Mimiesftla,  a  twp.  tif  McLeod  co. ;  pop.  191. 
Co  Hills.  in  Stmlh  ('arolina.  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.;| 
pop.  73^1.  —  A  townsliiji  of  Georgetown  co. ;  pop.  1,44<>. 
Colliii'M  Itiver,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Gruinly 
CO. ;  pop.  373. 

Colliii'H  Storo,  iu  Alabama,  a  tow*uship  of  Madison 

CO. ;  p'p.  ^<43. 

Col  liii^iA’iHo.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Pendleton 
co. :  j)op.  1,162. 

Col'ly,  in  Karth  Carolina,  a  township  of  Bladen  co.; 
pop.  1,220. 

Co'lo,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  New  Albany  twp.,  Story  co. ; 
pop.  226. 

Colojfne',  in  West  rirj^mia,  a  township  of  M:tsou  co. ; 
pop.  1,023. 

Colo'ma.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co.  :p^p.  856. 
<'4»lo'miH  4le  Mail  j4>so%  in  Xew  Mexico,  a  village 
<d  San  Miguel  co. ;  p'p.  492. 

Col  ony,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  .Adams  co. ;  pop.  19o. 
Colora'Uo,  This  Slate,  according  to' statistics  pub¬ 
lished  lor  1870,  contained  iu  that  year  1,738  larms 
spread  over  95.594  acres  of  improved  land;  and  11,504  of 
w'tMKllHnd,  besides  213,24''  acres  of  other  land  not  under 
tillage.  Cash  value  of  farms  $3,385,748,  and  of  farm- 
implements  and  machinery,  $272,604.  Total  estimated 
value  of  all  farm  products,  including  lietterments  and 
addition  to  stock,  $2,:t;i.5,l(K);  of  <*rchard  and  dairy 
stuffs,  $55,029;  of  home  manufs.,  $57,058:  of  all  live¬ 
stock,  $2,871,102.  The  cereal  crops  in  the  same  year  in¬ 
cluded  860.0(K)  bushels  of  wheat,  695,00(1  of  corn,  825.000 
of  oats  and  barley,  and  800,000 of  poiatoe.®  The  mineral ! 
production  of  (\  is  yearly  incrc*asing.  and  that  too  on  al 
correspondingly  extended  scale,  the  average  export  of 
gold  and  silver  being,  in  round  niimliers^ $5,509,000.  A  I 
mining  school  instituted  at  Golden  City  promises  to  do' 
mucli  to  facilitate  the  further  development  of  the! 
Territory's  mineral  resources.  Tlie  total  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  C.  in  1870  was,  $17,338,101,  of  which  amount  i 
$8,840,811  was  represented  by  real  estate  alone.  A  truel 
valuation,  including  both  rejil  and  personal  estate, gave; 
returns  of  $20,243,303.  The  same  year's  total  taxation 
(other  than  national)  stood  at  $302,197,  viz. :  —  For' 
State  $53,455;  County  $267,701;  Municipal  $;41.57l.' 
Public  debt  (not  national)  $681,158,  ofwhich  County  debt  | 
(l>rotected  by  bonds) $620.0(K),  all  other  $5S,g29 ;  Munici- 
pal$2,329.  C  is,  generally  siieakiug,  in  altogether  a  thriv-  | 
ing  and  jtrogressive  condition  ;  during  1870,  274,577 1 
acres  of  public  land  were  sold,  and  cliiefly  to  actual' 
settlers;  distinct  colonies  or  coninninilies  of  newly- 
giiined  citizens  are  being  formed,  one  of  w  hich.  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York,  founded  in  the  aljove  year  the  town 
of  Greeley,  w  hich  has  already  become  quite  a  populous 
place.  Denver,  the  cap.,  conducts  a  trade  of  abt.  $10,- 
006,000  per  annum,  and  has  become  the  converging 
point  of  four  lines  of  railroad.  An  agricultural  college 
is  in  C(jurse  of  being  established,  and  a  system  of  public 
instruction  has  received  legislative  sanction.  The 
Census  of  1870  reported  the  pop.  of  C,  then  a  Territory, 
at  47,164,  composed  of  39,221  w  hites,  456  persons  of 
color,  7  Chinese,  and  7.480  Indians.  180  of  the  latter 
being  freed  from  tribal  relations.  See  page  598, 
Col4>ra<lo,  ill  Califirrniu,  a  town  of  Fort  Y'uma  twp., 
Snn  Diego  co  ;  pop.  229. 

C'olT^riiie,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lowndes  co.;  pop. 
2.951. 

Col  'or-fy  |M*s.  n.  A  new  method  of  producing  colored  ; 
jirints,  invente*!  by  Moritz  Liemmel,  B;iy  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
It  consists  in  printing  many-colored  designs  at  ouej 
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operation  by  means  of  a  block  made  In  sections  corre- 
8|K)iiding  to  one  of  the  colors  of  the  design  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  so  t)»at.  wlieu  said  block  is  depressed  on  pai»€r 
or  other  material,  each  section  of  the  same  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  impression  in  that  color  w  hich  it  represents. 
The  block  us<*d  in  carrying  out  this  luventioii  is,  by 
preference,  composed  of  sections  made  of  resin,  ctdored 
as  ri'quired,  himI  brought  to  the  requi-ed  shai*e  by  dies 
or  moulds  coriespoudiiig  to  the  various  designs  to  bo 
produced. 

C'oliini'bia,  in  a  dist.  of  Rinks  co.;  pop.  474. 

C'oliiml»ia,  in  Xurlh  Oiroltna,  a  twp.  of  New  Hanover 
co. ;  jmp.  1,715. 

l<.'oliiiiibia,  in  G^io,  a  village  of  Spencer  twp.,  Ilamil- 
1  ton  co. ;  p*>p.  I,l95. 

|l'4>liinibiH  FalN,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Washington 
• 

A'oliiiaibia'iin.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Fairfield  twp ,  Co- 
InmhiHiia  co. ;  pop.  870. 

Coin  III  biana,  in  riryima,  a  village  of  Columbia  twp., 
Fluvanna  co. ;  pop.  311. 

Coliiiii'biaii  GroA'e,  in  a  twp.  of  Lunen¬ 

burg  CO  ;  p<p.  1,422. 

C'oliiriiT)iisi«  in  Kansas,  a.  vilLige  of  Salamanca  twp., 
Clierokee  co. ;  pep.  4((2. 

C’oliiiiibiiH,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Caldwell  par¬ 
ish  :  pop.  2:45. 

ColiiiiibllH,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  and  twp.  of 
Warren  co.  }*'p.  of  twp.  1.257 :  of  l»orough,  466. 
Coliiiiibiis  Grave,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Pleasant 
I  twp.,  Putnam  co. ;  p>p.  678. 

C4>liiiii'biiMville«  in  AVic  lorP,  a  village  of  Newton 
twp.,  Queen's  co  ;  p^p.  1,251. 

C'ol'well,  in  a  di.^t.  of  Fannin  co. ;  pop.  418. 

Co  IIIH,  n.  [Abbreviated  from  C*rma  Btrenites,  Bere¬ 
nice  s  Hair.]  {Ast.)  One  of  Pltdemy’s  northern  con- 
stcdlations.  Doubtless  this  star-group  originally  l>e- 
longed  to  the  constellation  I.e«).  it  fom^ists  ol  a  some¬ 
what  widely  disperse*!  clii.sierof  small  stars.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Heischel  coosidere*!  this  gnmp  the  iiean*st  of 
the  system  of  nebitlie  w  hich  occupies  the  region  c*)V- 
ered  by  the  constellation,  a  theory  which  is  not  cleaily 
iiitelllgihle  when  we  reiueiiiUT  that  some  of  the  stars 
forming  the  constellaiioii  are  of  the  hnirtli  magnitihle, 
and  would  therefiire  seem  to  belong  I*eyoiid  question  to 
the  sidereal  system,  not  to  be  the  coiupiiiieiits  of  an 
external  giilaxy. 

Co  III  III  o  II  t  ry,  (i'dnpman-tre.)  a  mining-town  of  France, 
dept.  .Allier,  on  the  G^iiil,  8  iii.  S.E.  of  Montlm.-oii.  It  is 
seated  in  the  mnlst  ol  one  of  the  largest  of  tiie  French 
coal-fields.  ]*op.  lU.WKi. 

C4iiii'iiiiiiio.  N.  i  Pr.  lli.<t.)  See  France. 

Com  |mH«<-|>laiit,  n.  (/W.)  Another  name  for  the 
Polar  plant,  i<ilphiuiH  laciniatum.  It  is  alleged  to  pos¬ 
sess  tlie  remarkable  teinlency  to  have  the  plane  «»|'  its 
leiives  dire<*te*l  north  and  s<inlh  to  such  a  degree  that 
these  points  of  the  C4niipa.':s  can  readily  be  determined 
from  tiieir  examination.  This  btalen.eiit  has,  hewever, 
been  coiitradicte*!  by  others,  w  ho  are  unable  to  fiml  any 
tendency  of  the  kind  in  question.  In  a  recent  paper 
by  Mr.  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  the  di.screpaiH-y  is  re¬ 
conciled  by  stating  that  the  pt-iuliaiity  is  only  appreci¬ 
able  in  the  young  plants  and  when  they  first  come  up, 
since,  alter  l)ecoming  large  and  hesivy,  they  are  moved 
out  of  place  by  the\«iud  and  rain,  and  unuble  to  regiun 
their  original  {M>sitioii. 

Coiii|>r<'SK<Ml-air  Car,  n.  (Engineering.)  A  loco- 
inolive-engiiie  driven  by  compressed  air,  contained  in 
a  large  cylindrical  tank  moniited  tni  the  car.  the  supply 
of  air  being  compressed  by  a  slHti*niHr}’  engine  and 
pump.  Such  a  imeiiniatic  car,  invented  by  .Mr.  Myers, 
WHS  tried  in  1871,  at  Hyde  Park,  near  Chicago,  when 
the  car  was  driven  atK>ut  three  miles  at  a  rapi*I  j»ace. 
Coiii'iiroiiiise,  iu  /fiinois,  a  twp.  of  Chuui{iaigD  co.; 
p^p.  7n7. 

C'oiii|>'loii,  in  California,  a  village  of  VVilnjingtoa 
twp.,  Los  Angeles  CO.;  ptp.  160. 

Coiicep’l  ion,  in  Texas, n  prec. of  Duval  co.'.pop  1.0S3. 
€’«ii'cor4l,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  C*>osa  co.;  pop.  754. 
Coiioor^l,  ill  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. ;  ptp  960. 
Coiirorii,  in  Florida,^,  precinct  and  village  of  Gadsden 
CO.;  ptqt.  1,744. 

C'oiicoril,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  149. 
4'oii4*or4l,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Ottawa  co. ;  ptp.  720. 
A'oiirortI,  in  A'cwf«cA-y,a  prec.  of  CullaWHy  co. ;  j).  2,558. 
CoiieoiHl,  in  Missouri,  a  tw  p.  of  Clinton  co.;  ptp.  2,491. 

— .A  twp.  of  Wa.-hii)gton  co. ;  ptp.  1,343. 

Coii<‘or4l.  in  Korth  a  twp.  of  Iredell  co. ;  pop. 

869. —  A  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ;  ptp.  1,U2''. 

C'oiiror^l,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Ciareudon  co. ; 

pop.  800, — .A  tw  p.  of  Sumter  co. ;  ptp.  1,519. 

C'micoril.  In  a  dist.  of  C*»ffee  co. ;  j>qp.  481. 

CompreNKibil  ily  «»r  XiqiiiUH.  (I'hys.)  For  a 
long  time  it  was  supposed  that  li*|uids  were  nlmoliitely 
incompressible.  The'experiment  know  n  as  the  FUneu- 
tine  Experiment  was  held  to  point  to  this  conclusion. 

A  hollow  metallic  globe  said  to  be  of  gold,  and  als<»  of 
lead,  was  filled  with  water  and  perleclly  soldere*!.  This 
was  submitted  to  great  pressure.  Since  of  all  solids, 
for  the  same  surface  a  sphere  has  the  greatest  contents, 
it  follows  that  if  none  of  the  water  escape,  any  flaiien- 
ing  of  the  globe  niu.st  be  attended  either  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  of  the  containe<l  water,  showing  its 
compression,  or  by  a  stretching  of  the  metal.  It  was 
foiiml  that  the  water  wa.s  forced  through  the  metal,  a(>- 
pearing  as  <lew  on  the  outside.  This  was  viewed  as  a 
proof  that  the  water  was  iuc«*nij)re8tfil»le.  That  water, 
mercury,  and  several  other  liquids  are  compre.-sible 
and  their  compression  measurabie,  w:is  shown  by  (£r- 
8te*l.  .A  greater  number  of  liijuids  wen*  examined  by 
ColladoD  and  Sturm,  w  ith  somewhat  different  results. 
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The  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  compressibility 
ol'  liquids  h:is  bt^eii  named  th^  pi*^zomelrr.  That  shown 
iu  Fig  '£i  is  the  form  invented  by  (Ersted,  as  improved 
by  MM.  Despretz  and  6aigey;  it  consists  of  a  strong 
glass  cylinder  with 
very  tliick  sides  and 
an  internal  diameter 
of  al>out  inches. 

The  biise  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder  is  firmly  ce¬ 
mented  into  a  wood¬ 
en  foot,  and  on  its 
upper  part  is  fitted 
a  metallic  cylinder 
closed  hy  a  cap  which 
can  be  unscrewed. 

In  this  cap  there  is  a 
funnel,  U,  for  intro¬ 
ducing  water  into 
the  cylinder,  and  a 
small  barrel  hermet¬ 
ically  closed  by  a 
piston,  which  is 
moved  by  a  screw, 

P.  In  the  inside  of 
the  apparatus  there 
Is  a  glass  vesscd.  A, 
containing  the  liquid 
to  be  compressed. 

The  upper  part  of 
this  vessel  termi¬ 
nates  iu  a  capillary 
tul>e,  which  dips 
under  mercury,  O. 

This  tube  has  been 
previously  divided 
iiitt)  parts  of  equal 

capacity,  and  it  lias  _ 

been  determined  ^ 
how  many  of  these 
parts  the  vessel  A 
contains.  The  latter 
is  ti.scerlai!»ed  by 
finding  the  weight 
P,  of  the  mercury  which  the  reservoir  A  contains,  and 
the  weight,  p,  oV  the  mercury  contained  in  a  certain 
numlHM'  of  divisions,  n.  of  rlie  capillary  tube.  If  N  he 
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the  number  of  divisions  of  the  small  tube  contained  in 

N  P 

the  whole  reservoir,  we  have  —  r=  -  ,  from  which  the 

n  p 

value  i>f  N  is  obtained.  There  is  further  a  maiuiineter. 
Tiiis  is  a  glass  tube,  B,  containing  air,  closed  at  one 
end.  and  the  lower  e.xtremity  of  w  hich  dips  under  mer¬ 
cury.  When  there  is  no  pressure  on  tlie  water  in  the 
cyhmler,  the  tula?  B  is  ci>mplelely  full  ot  air;  hut  wlien 
tile  water  within  the  cylinder  is  compressed  hy  means 
of  the  screw  P,  the  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  mer¬ 
cury,  which  rises  in  the  tube,  compressing  the  air 
which  it  contains.  A  gi-aduafed  scale  fixed  on  the  side 
of  the  tube  shows  tlm  reduction  of  volume,  and  this 
reiluction  of  volume  indicates  the  pressure  exerted  on 
tlie  liquid  in  tin*  c\  Under.  In  making  the  experiment, 
the  vessel  A  is  filled  w  ith  the  liqiiul  to  be  compressed, 
and  the  end  dippeii  un<lei*  the  nnTcnry.  By  means  of 
the  fimnel  R,  the  cylinder  is  entirely  filled  with  water. 
Tlie  screw  P  l»eing  then  turned,  the  piston  inovi-s  down¬ 
wards.  and  the  pressure  exerted  n|>on  the  water  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  tlie  mercury  and  the  air;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  mercury  rises  in  the  liihe.  B,  and  also  in  tlio 
capillary  lul*e.  The  lisceiit  ot  mercury  iu  the  capillary 
tube  sh'»w.s  that  the  liquid  in  the  ves.sel  A  lias  dimin¬ 
ished  in  volume,  and  gives  the  amount  i»f  its  compres¬ 
sion,  for  the  capacily  of  the  w  lode  vessel  A  in  terms  of 
the  graduated  divisions  on  the  capillary  lube  lia.s  been 
previously  determineil.  In  his  first  experiments.  CEr- 
eted  assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  A  remained 
tlie  same,  its  sides  being  compi-essed  both  internally 
and  extern.illy  by  the  liquid.  But  n.Hthematical  analy¬ 
sis  proves  that  this  capacity  diminislies  in  conse  luem  e 
of  the  external  and  internal  pressures.  Colhwlon  and 
Sl  irm  have  made  some  experiments  Hllowing  for  this 
change  of  capacity,  and  have  found  that  for  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  tiie  atmosphere,  mercury  experiences 
a  compression  of  OOIHXId  parts  of  its  original  vol¬ 
ume  ;  water  a  compression  of  O'O  lOO’).  and  ether  a  com¬ 
pression  of  0-OUUia:t  parts  of  its  original  hulk.  Ft 
Witter  mnl  ni^rvuri/,  it  w’as  also  fouml  that  w'iihin  cer¬ 
tain  limits  the  decn*ase  of  volume  i.s  proportional  to 
the  pressure.  Whatever  be  the  i»re.ssure  to  which 
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tering  from  arches  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  a  thing 
whicli  could  not  be  properly  done  in  the  same  time  with 
the  best  masonry.  This  new  concrete  is  now’  applied 
in  France  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects  — palaces,  pri¬ 
vate  residences,  churches,  archways,  reservoirs,  sew’ei's, 
water-pipes,  etc.  — all  capable  ot  being  formed  out  of  a 
single  piece;  of  the  greatest  solidity;  <d‘  perfectly 
smooth  exterior, and  susceptible  of  embellishment  with 
every  variety  of  adornment;  impervious  to  water;  se¬ 
cure  against  the  action  ot  frost ;  and  all  at  an  e.xpense 
very  appri'ciably  less  than  that  of  ordinary  n»as'»nry. 

CoiKleii'Mer,  n.  (EUctncilf/.)  An  instrument  for  col 
lecting  electricity.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  ]dates 
in  tlie  form  of  discs  with  plane  and  polished  sui’faces. 
One  of  the  discs  is  f*)rmed  of  insulating  matter.  The 
other  two  are  conductors.  As  appears  from  tig.  24. 
wliich  represents  tlie  condenser  in  the  lonn  in  w  hich  it 
is  most  commonly  employed,  the  upj>er  disc  is  turnished 
with  an  insulating  handle,  and  the  lower  is  in  perma¬ 
nent  connection  with  a  gold  leaf  electroscope.  The 
working  of  the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  The  npipcr 
disc  is  placed  upon  the  lower.  Tlie  former,  which  is 
called  the  re¬ 
ceiving  jdate, 
is  then  made  to 
com  mu  nicate 
with  the 
source,  while 
the  latter,  or 
the  condensing 
plate,  i.s  put  in 
cominunicHtiou 
with  the 
ground.  By 
this  disposition 
the  given 
charge  is  placed 
in  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A 
conducting 
path  has  been 
all  but  opened 
up  for  it  into 
the  ground; 
and  it  is  most 
important  to 
observe  that 
the  two  sur¬ 
faces  which 
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formation,  obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  CenMis  of  1S70, 
serve  to  exliihit  at  a  glance  the  latest  authentic  ra¬ 
tionale  of  this  State,  viewed  agricultunilly,  imlus- 
trially,  and  financially  .-—Total  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  farms  2,3b4,4lfi,  ot  which  l,ii4G,752  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  land,  577,3^33  ot  woodland,  and  140,331  of  other 
nniinproveil  soil ;  rasli  value  ot  farms  under  cultivation 
$124,241,382,  exclusive  of  $3,240,590  value  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  ;  am(»unt  of  wages  paid  for  hus¬ 
bandry  in  1870  $L4O.>,0t>4;  total  value  of  farm  products 
$i6, 482,163;  of  orchard  stuffs  $535,964  ;  of  market  gar¬ 
dens  $609,718;  of  lumber,  <fec  ,  $1,224,107  ;  of  live-stock 
on  farms  $17,-46.038.  In  the  same  year  the  value  of 
home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring 
at  $'.3,297.  The  enumeration  of  live  stock  was:  horses 
34,936;  mules  and  as.'<es  190  ;  milch  cows  98,880;  work¬ 
ing  oxen  39,6:59;  other  cattle  79,485;  sheep  83,881; 
swine  51,983.  The  turnout  of  farm  products  gave  the 
following  results : 
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bhs. 


M’lieat, 

Kye, 

Imlian  Corn,  ** 
Oats,  “ 

Barley,  “ 

Buckwheat,  “ 
Pease  and  B-ans, 


38,144 
289,057 
l,570.:3fi4 
1,114.596 
26,458 
148.155 
13,038 


Irisli  potatoes, 
Sweet  “ 
Clover-seed,  “ 

Gnuss-seed,  “ 

Flax-seed,  ** 

Honey,  lbs. 

Rice,  “ 


2,789,894 

867 

1.726 

4,471 

4 

32,158 


Tobacco, 
Maple  sugar, 
Hops, 

Flax, 

Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Wax, 

Hay, 

Hemp, 

Wine, 


lbs.  8,328,798 
“  14,266 

“  1,(M)4 

”  300 

“  254,129 

“  6,716.007 
“  2,031.194 
“  1,326 

tons.  563,328 


gals. 


Sorghnm  molasses, 
Maple  molasses. 
Cotton,  bales. 


27,414 
6,832 
“  168 


liquid  has  been  subjected,  experiment  show's  that  as  Con<-pnr'|>le,  «.  {Boli 
soon  as  the  preasme  is  removed,  the  liquid  n*gains  its  Echin\ce\. 


limit  the  interruption  in  this  path  are  very  extensive 
and  very  near  to  each  other.  It  is  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  power  of  the  condenser  originates.  By 
the  di8po>itii>n  aiKDve  mentioned  the  condenser  is 
charged.  An  instant  of  time  is  generally  Mifiicieiit  for 
the  coinpleti«»n  of  the  charge,  'fo  manilcst  the  charges 
accumulated  in  the  plate.s.  we  suppress  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  condensing  plate  and  tlie  ground,  and 
that  Ix'tween  the  reoqving  plate  and  the  source.  The 
discs  are  then  separated,  and  they  are  both  found  to  be 
charged,  the  upper  with  the  electricity  ot  the  source, 
and  tlie  lower  with  the  opposite  electricity.  In  a  good 
condenser  the  intensities  of  the  charges  on  the  two 
discs  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other,  and  are  nnich 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  original  charge,  so  much 
gre.iler.  in.leed,  that  they  may  give  p.iwerful  eflects 
with  the  electr»scoi.e  even  when  the  original  charge 
gives  none.  That  there  is  a  considerahlo  accnnnnatioii 
of  elei  tricify  in  the  discs  is  a  fact  that  may  be  directly 
proved  by  experiment ;  hut  we  may  easily  account  lor 
tliis  accumulation  from  known  and  simple  princijiles. 
The  electricity  of  tlie  sour<-e  is  dift'usetl,  first  ot  all,  over 
the  surface  of  the  receiving  plate.  It  then  acts  hy  in¬ 
duction  upon  the  condensing  jihite  threngh  the  thin 
shell  of  non-conducting  matter  tliat  separates  them.  The 
latter  plate,  being  in  coiiimunii  ation  with  the  ground, 
receives  tlierefore  an  opposite  charge  of  electricity. 
This  charg(4 reacts  inductively  uji(»n  tliat  of  tlie  receiv¬ 
ing  plate,  and  disgui.ses  a  certain  proj>ortion  of  it,  so 
tliat  an  additional  quantity  of  electricity  flows  into  tlie 
receiving  plate  from  tlie  source.  This  additional  charge 
increases  tlie  imluced  cliarge  np'>n  tlie  comlucting 
plate,  and  the  latter  charge  reacts  therefore  nnn'e 
powerfully  upon  the  receiving  plate.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  theory  of  tlie  condenser,  that  this  jiroress 
goes  on  until  the  free  charge  in  the  receiving  jdate  is 
e*jual  to  that  which  it  woubl  have  obtained  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  condensing  jilafe. 

Co]i'4lit.  in  IHihO.e,  a  twj).  of  Champaign  cn.;  pop.  755. 

Cone'-llou'or,  n.  An  American  name  for  Rud- 

b:.cki  k. 

,)  An  American  name  for 


riginal  volume.  Iroui  w  inch  it  is  concluded  that  liquids  iu  South  Cbroh'na,  a  twp.  of  Lexington  co.; 


are  perfec  ly  eluslic 

Concor'flin,  in  Kentucky^  a  precinct  of  Meade  co. ; 
pop.  9s4. 

in  California,  a  twp  of  Butte  co. ;  pop.  490. 

Coil  n.  (M(i-<nnry.)  Tiie  BtVm  fWi/net  is  a  con¬ 

crete  of  great  value  and  imjioi  tance.  invented  some  few 
yearsago  hy  M.Coignef,  a  French  engineer.  The  process 
of  jirejiaring  this  concrete  consists  simjdy  in  mixing  ai 
large  quantity  of  sand  with  a  small  (juaiitity  of  liy-j 
draiilic  lime,  to  which  has  been  adtled  a  minute  jiortion 
of  Portland  cement.  This  mixture,  sliglitly  moistened  j 
witli  water,  IS  subjected  to  an  energetic  trituration,! 
w  ith  compression,  so  as  to  produce  a  pa^ty  or  juilveru-l 
lent  powder.  This  pa.«<ty  powder  is  then  thrown  in  tliin 
layers  into  moulds,  w  here  it  is  agglomerated  vigorously  : 
by  the  blow’s  of  a  liammer,  causing  it  to  set  almost  in-j 
stiiiitaneoiisiv.  In  less  tlian  eiglit  days  the  concrete 


pop.  I,n9.5. 

Con;^^*  tivo  Fover.  (Med.)  A  term  that  has  been 
ajiplied  to  various  forms  of  low'  fever,  of  the  intermit¬ 
tent,  remittent,  and  continnod  type,  in  which  there  is 
congestion  and  disproportionate  disturbance  of  the 
brain  or  lungs. 

Coiiiino,  (k-dn'edn,)  n.  (Chem.)  This  alkaloid,  noticed 
in  the  body  of  this  work  under  its  otliersiiellin  r,  coninr^ 
is  said  to  have  been  artificially  prepared  by  Dr.  Schiff 
by  beating  alcohol  and  ammonia  at  216^^,  together  with 
j  bntyraldehyde,  precipitating  with  jdatinum  salt, ami 
!  distilling  the  jirodiict.  Tlie  artificial  alkaloid  Inung 
1  stated  to  he  entirely  similar  in  its  reaction  and  pliysi- 
cai  jiroperties  to  the  native,  ami  to  possess  like  poisoii- 
on.s  qualities.  This  discovery  woiiM  be  of  great  Im¬ 
portance  as  a  first  step  in  the  synthesis  of  vegetable 

alkaloids. 


becomes  so  hard  us  to  allow  of  the  removing  of  the  cen-  Connect'icut.  The  following  items  of  statistical  in- 


Totil  number  of  farms  in  the  State  25..508,  showing  an 
increase  of  328  over  the  la-st  dcceniiial  returns.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  improved  land  under  tillage  was  30*4  against 
27 ‘9  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and  revenue, 
we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed  value  of 
$425, 4:5:5, 237,  of  which  $204,110,509  represented  real 
estate,  and  the  balance  jiersonal  estate ;  as  against  a 
true  vulnntion  of  lK>th  real  ami  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $774,631,524.  Tliese  figures  exhilut  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  the  last  census  ( I860)  of  $3:50,357.41<b 
Total  amount  of  taxation  $  ,064,84:5;  of  which  Slate  as¬ 
sessments  absorbed  $1,875,024:  county  $20,1 13;  muni¬ 
cipal  $4,169,706:  increase  over  I860  $5,049,806.  Total 
jiuhlic  State  debt  (other  than  national j  $17,088,900,  of 
w  hich  $7,275,900  is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulatinn  ; 
county  debt  (other  than  national)  $6,103;  total  mu¬ 
nicipal  ami  noii-pnhlic  debt  bonded  $6,8:57,-ll7 :  all 
other  $2.960,4'‘6.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true 
]>opnlation  gave  a  capitation  of  5:57,454;  of  w  hich  527,- 
.549  white;  9.66’4  colored:  2  Chinese,  and  235  Indian. 
Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  127,499 ;  citizens  w  ith- 
oiit  franchise  (otherwise  than  for  rel>ellion  or  other 
crime)  1,249.  Gain  of  population  over  census  report  of 
186<»,  77,:507  ;  of  whicli  wliite  gain  16  84  per  cent. ;  col¬ 
ored  12*07  jier  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  423,815 
were  of  American  nativity,  and  113,639  of  foieigu. 

C'o'iio.  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co. ;  579. 

Coiiocoi^liongriif^'.  in  Marylatid,  a  district  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.;  pop.  1,402. 

C'on'rail  Hill,  iu  Xorth  CaroUnaf  a  twp.  of  Davidson 
CO. :  jfop.  1,1 15, 

Coii*M  <'reok,  in  Georgia^  a  district  of  Cherokee  co. ; 

pfp.  610. 

C'onjuerva'tlon  of  En'erg-y.  (Mfch)  This  prin- 
cijile  Hjiplies  either  to  a  machine  or  Inidy  left  to  itself, 
or  to  the  universe  iis  a  w  hole,  and  asserts  that  the  sum 
of  the  different  kinds  of  energy  in  tlie  laidy.  and  the 
total  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe,  remains  alw  ays 
the  same.  The  foundation  of  this  princijde  was  laid  by 
New  ton  in  his  Chmmeuts  on  the  Third  Low  of  Molitm ; 
but  recent  discoveries  have  raised  it  to  the  position  of 
the  grandest  of  known  jdiysical  laws.  Tlie  statement 
of  Newton  may  he  thus  translated;  —  “When  energy  is 
expended  on  any  system  of  bodies,  it  has  its  equivalent 
in  work  done  against  friction,  molecular  forces,  or  grav¬ 
ity,  if  there  be  no  acceleralom ;  hut  if  there  be  ac¬ 
celeration,  part  of  tiie  energy  expended  is  spent  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  due  to  the  acceleration,  and 
the  additional  kinetic  enerey  developed  is  equivalent 
to  the  work  so  spent.”  When  part  of  the  work  is 
done  against  molecular  forces,  as  in  bending  a  spring, 
or  against  the  force  of  gravity,  as  in  lifting  a  weight, 
the  recoil  of  the  sjiring  and  the  fall  of  the  weight  are 
capable  at  any  time  of  reproducing  the  energy  origi¬ 
nally  expended.  The  kinetic  energy  becomes  potential. 
But  in  Newton’s  day  it  was  snpjMjsed  that  the  energy 
spent  in  overcoming  friction  was  absolutely  lost;  but 
Joule's  investigations  have  proved  that,  in  ull  such 
ca.ses,  11  quantity  of  heat  is  generated  w  hich  is  an  exact 
and  definite  e«jiiivaleiit  for  the  kinetic  energy  lost. 
Moreover,  in  every  case  in  which  energy  is  develojied, 
it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  disappearance  of  an  equal 
amount  elsewhere.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  if  a  part 
of  the  universe  could  he  so  isolated  that  it  could  neither 
receive  energy  from,  nor  give  energy  to,  the  jiaris  of 
space  external  to  it,  then  its  total  amount  of  energy 
would  remain  unchanged.  Further,  if  we  consider  the 
motions  of  the  moler  ules  of  matter  wliich  constitute 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  and  the  action 
of  the  forces  due  to  chemical  activity,  as  well  ns  the 
motions  and  forces  of  which  we  are  cognizant  hy  direct 
oh'servation,  then  we  may  state  the  law  in  its  most  uni¬ 
versal  form  —  namely,  that  the  total  anioimt  of  energy 
in  the  universe  is  the  same  at  all  times. 
CoiiMiinip'tion,  n.  {}^d.  Econ.)  A  term  employed 
as  opjKiscd  to  j.nwiuctlon.  It  do<*8  not  mean  the  con¬ 
sumption  or  anuihilution  of  matter,  that  beiug  as  iiu- 
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possible  its  creation,  but  the  consumption  or  anni-' 
iiilation  of  tlie  qualitie.^  which  rtMiiiur  coiuinoilitics  use¬ 
ful  juid  desirable.  To  consume  the  {srixlucts  of  art  or 
industry  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  utility,  ami,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  the  value  cominutucated  to  thetn  by  labor. 

*•  We  produce  conunodit.es  only  that  they  may  be  used 
or  consumed.  Cousuiitption  is  the  end  ami  object  of  ' 
liuniau  indiMtry;  produetioii  is  merely  a  means  to  at- 1 
tain  tliat  end.”  —  ( J,  K.  MoCulb»ch  >  In  tills  8en»e,  tlion, 
consumption  is  synonymous  with  use,  and  istlieend  or 
object  of  pn»dnction.  “It  w<n!ld  bean  improviinent,’ 
says  Professor  Senior^  ‘‘in  the  laiiKUa^  of  political 
economy,  if  the  expression  ‘  to  use  ’  could  be  substituted 
for  tliat  of  ‘Consume.’  ”  “Tiiat  almost  all  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  destroyed,  is  true;  but  we  cannot  admit  tliat  it 
is  produced  fur  tlie  purpose  of  being  destroyed.  It  is| 
produced  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  being  made  use  id.  Its  de¬ 
struction  is  an  inciilent  of  its  use  not  only  not  intended, 
but,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided."  In  every  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  soc  ety  there  is  always  a  natural  relationship 
maintained  between  production  and  comoimption.  The 
greater  the  consumption,  the  greater  tlie  stiinnlns  given 
to  production.  There  will  always  he  an  exce.ss  of  pro¬ 
duction  over  consumption  wiierever  tliu  cmirso  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  impeded  hy  bad  biw.s.  Political  econo¬ 
mists  distinguish  lielween  productive  and  vnprttductire 
consumption.  CoiiiiiMHlities  are  consumed  j*roductively 
wiien  the  advantage  or  benefit,  whether  material  or 
otherwise,  ai*cniing  in  conseipience  to  their  possessors, 
exceeds  tlieir  value;  and  theyaie  consume*!  unpriMliic- 
t.Teiy  when  such  advantage  or  benefit  is  less  than  their 
value. 

Coil'tact,  n.  A  term  used  in  describing  an 

eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  a  transit  of  an  inferior 
planet.  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  moment  when  the 
two  limbs  of  the  sun  and  moon  ju>t  touch  either  inte¬ 
riorly  or  exteriorly  in  a  solar  ec*lij».se ;  or  when  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  earth's  iiiiihra  or  penumbra  just  touches  the 
muon's  limb,  in  a  lunar  eclipse;  or,  lastly,  when  a  tran¬ 
sit  of  either  pLinet  is  in  progress. 

Con  ttitlt^ro,  {Kon  tah-du'roy)  in  JV>ic  Mexico^  a  precinct 
of  Socorro  co. ;  pop.  514. 

Coiitoilliiea.  (kJnd'nl'ne-ah.)  in  Sorth  Carolina^  a 
township  of  Pitt  co.;  pop.  2,1 18. 

Co]itruotura«  (A*/m-.'rdiW-MV/iA,)  Evt.\sia,  or  Stiff- 
J  ilXT,  w.  [From  I^t.  contrucho^  coulraction.]  (Med.) 
Permanent  rigidity  of  the  flexor  muscles  which  pre¬ 
vents  or  limits  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The 
affected  muicle.s  form  hard  cords  beneath  the  skin.  It 
is  a  frequent  sequel  rheumatic  affections,  and  mercu¬ 
rial  or  other  mineral  medicines  are  its  most  common  | 
causi'S.  Hot  foiiienratious.  attended  with  the  cool  or 
coiii  douche,  the  vapor- bath,  uud  friction,  are  the  reme¬ 
dial  measures. 

Con  U'i%y,  in  .4rA:a«ias,  a  twp  of  Ixard  co. ;  pop.  768. 

C(»o.ll(^  Creek,  (AWJ/,)  in  Xorlh  Carotina,  a  twp.  of 
Ire  lcdl  CO.;  p'tp.  1,629. 

Cooke,  Jou.v  Est£N,  a  popular  .American  novelist,  b  at 
Winrliester,  Vm,  ISJO.  He  is  author  of  quite  a  number 
of  interesting  works  of  ficthui,  principally  based  upon 
Virginian  life  in  tlie  old  colonial  times,  beside.s  several 
more  recent  ones  which  are  founded  on  subjects  taken 
from  the  late  Civil  War. 

Cooke.  CirfiOROE  Frederick,  an  English  actor,  b.  in  West¬ 
minster,  1756,  nnide  his  entrance  upon  tlie  l>>ndon 
boards  at  the  llaymarket  Theatre,  in  1778,  and  in  coui*8e 
of  time  rose  to  the  very  highest  rank  its  a  tnigediaii,  di¬ 
viding  with  Jolin  Philip  Kemble  the  sceptre  laid  down 
by  Garrick,  ilis  greatest  rCUn  were  Rictuird  the  Third 
and  0‘heflo.  In  l8iU  he  visited  the  C.  States,  and  D.  in 
New  York,  1812. 

Cooke,  JosiAii  Parsons,  an  eminent  American  chemist, 
B.  at  Boston,  1827,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848.  In 
1S51  be  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
in  that  university, and  has  since  held  that  position  with 
di>tingiitslied  lionor.  He  is  author,  among  other  works, 
of  Ele  nents  Vhemicul  Physics  (I860j,  and  Principles 
of  CheniiCtR  PUilosopUy  (I870j. 

Cook^A,  In  rennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cibson  CO. ;  pop.  813. 

Cook-9  Ifamiiioek,  in  Florida.^  a  precinct  of  Lafa¬ 
yette  CO.;  jyp.  *2:17. 

Cook’ville,  in  Tfuntssety  a  district  and  village  of  Put¬ 
nam  co. ;  pop.  1,189. 

Cool  Springs,  in  Georgia^  a  district  of  Habersham  co.; 
pop.  37-*. 

Cool  Spring;,  in  Kentucky^  a  precinct  of  Ohio  co. ; 
pop.  l,4lU. 

Cool  f^priiig;.  in  North  CaroJinOy  a  township  of  Ire¬ 
dell  CO.;  pttp.  711.  —  A  township  of  Washington  co. ; 

^  pop.  1,561. 

Cool  Sprliig;^.  in  North  Carolina^  a  towmship  of 
Rutherford  co. ;  pop.  1,631. 

Coon,  in  /o«*«,  a  twp.  of  Buena  Vista  co. ;  pop.  385. 

Coon  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Perry  co.; 
pop.  4GI. 

Coon  Hill,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Santa  Rosa  co. ; 
pop.  372. 

Coo'per,  Peter,  an  American  jihilanthropist, ».  in  New 
York  city,  of  pour  parent^  1“  1791.  Self-educated,  he, 
after  arriving  at  iiiauliood,  embarked  into  maiiiifactur- 
iiig  speculations,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  a 
great  part  of  which  he  aflerwanls  devoted  to  heiieficeiit 
objects,  especially  in  founding  tlie  “Cooper  Institute" 
in  his  native  city,  an  insiituHou  intended  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  social  and  moial  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes. 

Cooper,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co. ;  pop  785. 

Cooper,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  1,498. 

Cooper,  in  Tewnes.te-’.a  diet,  of  Putnam  co. ;  p"p-  ‘293. 

C’oopor.  in  West  Virginia,  a  township  of  MaBou  co. ; 
pop.  1,204. 


'  Coo'pertlalo.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Taylor 

I  township,  Cainbria  CO. ;  pop.  246. 

^  <'4M>per*M.  in  Gettrgia,  a  dist.  of  Doc.vtur  co.;  pop.  1.‘263. 

,  A'ooper*9,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co, ;  pop.  765. 

C'ooper'H,  in  &>utli  Carolina,  a  township  of  Edgefield 
co. :  pop.  1,795. 

<’oop<‘r*9  Creek,  in  (rcor^ia,  a  district  of  Union  co. : 
pop.  i.ii. 

Cooper*!*  Onp,  in  North  Cnrofinff,  a  township  of  Polk 

CO. ;  pop.  70, . 

Coo'pei'wv  ille,  in  New  Vork.  a  village  of  Champlain 
towiiKhip.  ('iintoii  co. ;  pop.  ‘205. 

Coo’perf o\%'ii,  in  Tenness/e,  a  district  of  Giles  co. ; 
po^i.  1,.'»54. 

<’4»o'9n.  in  Georytn,  a  district  of  Union  co. :  pop.  457. 

Coosa %viil'lee.  in  G*or<jia,  a  district  of  Gordon  co. ; 
pop.  480. 

Kiver,  in  Oregem,  a  precinct  of  Coos  co. ;  pop.  198. 

i'oole,  {kw'l,)  8ir  Kyrk,  a  British  general,  b.  in  Ireland, 
1726.  He  early  w(*n  his  way  to  high  comnnind  in  In¬ 
dia,  was  l.onl  Clive’s  right  hand  in  gaining  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  IMassey,  1759,  look  iN-ndiclierry  by  storm  in 
1760,  ftiid  twenty  .vears  later,  wliileconimander-in-chief 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  utterly  defeated  Ilyder  Ali., 
Rajah  of  My8<»re,  at  Porto  Nov<»,  and  thus  conipleteil 
tlie  conquest  <il  the  Carnatic.  I).  1783. 

C<»peJaii(l*9,  in  Trnnesste,  a  district  of  Jefferson  co.; 

p»p.  1,‘  18. 

Cope*«.  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  7<  6, 

C<»piomfi«  (Aop-c-o'ma//,)  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Nemaha 
CO. :  pop.  4*24. 

Co'play,  in  Pennsylvania,?,  village  of  North  Whitehall 
!own.«<hi('.  Leliigh  co. ;  pop.  728. 

C«ple,  in  Wtrginia,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co. ; 
pop.  3,353. 

C^^p'por  Crook,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Rock  Cas¬ 
tle  co. ;  pop.  1,0;)4. 

Coppor  Crook,  in  Tir^nui,  a  township  of  Russell 
co  ;  pop.  1,3^>9. 

Coppor  Fall**  Mino,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Eagle 
Harbor  lowii.^liij^,  Keweenaw  co. ;  pop.  454. 

Copp*9  Cre€‘k,  in  Missouri,  a  townsliip  of  Barry  co.; 
pop.  984. 

Coqiiillo,  (ko-keeV,)  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Coos  co. ; 
pop.  *2!0. 

Cora'Iox,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Bernalillo  co. ; 
pop.  6''7. 

C'4»rat<»,  (krTraKto.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  and  25  ni. 
W.  of  Bari;  pop  21,576. 

Cor«lo  va,  in  Knitucl.y.  a  prec.  of  Grant  co.  ;prtp.  1,597. 

Cor^k^vaN,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Taos  co  ;/>op.  789. 

Coro'a,  Tliis  coinpaiativcly  unknown  country  of  N.K. | 
Asia,  nominally  considereil  as  a  portion  of  Cliinese  Tar¬ 
tary,  but  in  reality  an  inde|>endent  and  powerful  State,! 
has  in  quite  late  years  assumed  a  more  ]>ruminent  jiart 
in  lii.story  titan  nhe  had  heretofore  taken.  Tiie  first' 
event  to  bring  her  witliin  the  notice  of  civilized  nations 
was  an  embroglio  witii  tlie  U.  States  in  1867.  In  Oct. 
of  that  year  an  American  vessel,  tlio  General  Sheiman. 
visited  (*.  ibr  the  ostensible  jiurpose  of  entering  into 
trading  relali«>n8  witli  the  natives.  The  vessers  true 
character,  however,  is  believed  to  have  been  little  other 
than  piratical.  Her  advance  up  the  Pinyaiig  River  be- 
ing  opposed  by  tlie  Cor<-aDS,  hostilities  ensued,  ending 
in  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  the  summary  exe¬ 
cution  of  her  crew.  Upon  the  news  of  the  affair  reach¬ 
ing  China,  tile  U.  S.  steamers  irac/iu.^e/f  and  Shenandoah 
were  sent  to  C.  to  make  investijrat ions,  and,  if  need  be, 
demand  reparation.  .Arrived  there,  and  while  engaged 
in  surveying  the  river-approaches  to  the  interior,  the 
Coreans  made  a  treaclieron.s  attack  upon  tlie  two  ves¬ 
sels.  Tlie  American  commander,  besides  declining  gifts 
which  were  sub.«equentli'  sent  him  as  peace-offerings, 
deinandctl  an  apology  from  the  goveninient  for  the  in¬ 
sult  to  Ills  flag,  and  no  answer  being  returned  within 
the  ten  days  allotlcil  for  the  reply,  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  inflict  cliastisement  upon  the  ‘•barbarians.”  The 
result  was  tlie  destruction  of  several  of  their  forts,  to¬ 
gether  with  magazines  and  stores,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
some  three  hundred  Corean  lives,  Itesides  a  cost  to  the 
Americans  of  a  lieutenant  and  three  men  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.  The  second  and  more  recent  event 
concerning  the  foreign  relations  of  C.  is  in  connection 
with  Japan.  In  1692  the  Japanese  inva«led  an<i  overran 
the  country,  and  compelled  the  Coreans  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  C.  was  declared  a  province  of 
Japan,  and  hound  to  pay  her  acertaiu  yearly  tribute,  be¬ 
sides  becoming  Japan  s  ally  in  offensive  and  defensive 
concert  with  respect  to  attack  made  iipi^ii  either  country 
by  other  powers.  For  a  number  of  years  this  treaty 
held  go<id,  but  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Coreari 
jieople,  an<!  their  unabated  resolve  to  seek  recovery  of 
tlieir  independence,  led.  in  course  of  time,  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  tribute,  although  witliout  formal  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  terms  of  the  treafy  forced  iipim  tliem. 
So  far  fr<nn  repudiating  the  Japanese  alliam  e,  it  would 
appear  that  in  1853  tin*  Coreans  offereil  tlieir  aid  to  Ja¬ 
pan  for  expelling  the  .Americans  from  the  coasts  of  the 
latter;  ami  in  tlieir  turn  demanded,  later.  Japanese 
help  against  Fn-nch  aggressi<m  in  C.,  a  demainl  that 
was  altogether  ignored.  It  followeil  tliat,  indignant  at 
the  disdain  evinced  hy  the  Japanese  to  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions,  and  incensed  at  tlieir  reception  of  foreignei's  an<I 
adoption  of  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  civili* 
zathni,  the  Coreans  onl.v  needed  an  opportunity  to  throw 
off  the  Japanese  connection  altogether.  This  was  af- 
f«»rde«i  them  wlien  the  Mikado  officially  Informed  the 
Ourean  government  of  the  aholition  of  tlie  Tycoonate, 
and  demanded  the  long-delayed  payment  of  tribute. 
The  Japanese  commission  were  received  with  indignity, 
and  au  ofiiciai  coiuuiunicatiuu  aildressed  to  the  Mikado 
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declared  the  treaty  void, and  threatened  immediate  war. 
This  document,  published  in  the  Japanese  Gazette  at 
Yedtio.  in  July,  1872,  created  much  excitement,  and 
though  Japan  has  not  yet  thus  far  taken  up  the  gaunt¬ 
let  so  defiantly  thrown  down  to  lier.  there  can  be  little 
doiiut  that  she  is  but  liiding  licr  time  to  engage  in  de¬ 
termined  hostilities  with  her  refractory  v.assal. 

A'orilino',  in  T’erniory,  a  precinct  and  village  of 

Box  Elder  co. ;  }>op.  8(16. 

<*or  l<»ft*s,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop  1,090. 

<'orii,  n.  (Agric.)  See  Cereals,  above. 

C’4>rn'-oolK  n.  (Agric.)  A  spike  on  which  the  kcmels 
of  maize  grow. 

C'or  iietl*s,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Clay  co.;  pop. 
800. 

A'or'nio,  in  ytrlfinjo#,  a  twp,  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  413. 
—  A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  752. 

C'orreo'lioii  ville^  in  lowa,n  township  of  Woodbury 
CO.;  p'p.  COO. 

i'orriii'iia,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wright  co.; 
pop.  220. 

<'orr“s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop.  495. 

Cort  lnii€|«  in  Mryinia,  a  township  of  Spottsylvania 
co. :  pfp.  2,222. 

C'or'v  UH„  u.  (Ast.)  The  Crow,  one  of  Ptolemy’s  south¬ 
ern  coii.'itellations.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  stars  near 
Hydra,  ami  i.s  by  s«>me  astmnoniers  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  that  constellation.  The  figure  of  the  group  some- 
wbat  resembles  that  of  a  cn>w,  but  not  in  tlie  attitude 
usually  depicted  on  maps  ami  charts.  'I’he  head  should 
lie  near  tlie  star  FRa,  not  near  Alplia. 

i'or'wine*  in  Jllinois.  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  1,069. 

C'or'.vd  I,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Con,  ell  co. ;  pop.  558. 
iiiOH,  in  a  twp.  of  Renville  CO. :  jiqp.  62. 

l'o!**(a.  (kos'sah,)  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Perry  co. ; 
pop.  24n. 

A'OKtiUln.  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Taos  co.;  pc^j.CSl. 

in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Worcester 

CO- ;  2,8  . 2. 

(kO’iCnVne-eih.'S  in  North  Carolina,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Ix'iioir  CO.;  pop.  1,470. 

Collieii,  or  Kothoii,  (koh'ten,)  a  handsome  and 
thriving  town  of  Central  Germany,  formerly  cap.  of  the 
duchy  of  .Anbalt-Cdthen,  on  an  afiluent  of  the  Saale, 
‘22  m.  S.W.  of  Dessau.  J^>p.  1‘2.817. 

Co  tile,  in  Dtuisiana,  a  township  of  Rapides  parish; 
pfp.  1,2J“0. 

i'ot'tasfC  Orovo,  in  UUwiis,  a  township  of  Saline  co.; 
p*p.  713. 

Coltajce  Orove,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ; 
pop.  794. 

Colfa^ie  Grove,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Henry  co.; 
pep  1,407. 

Cot'ler,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  556. 

Cot  ton,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Switzerland  co. ;  pop. 
1,700. 

Cotton  Gin,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Freestone  co. ;  pop. 
1,793. 

Cott<»n  Grove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  cf  Davidson 

CO. ;  pep.  868. 

Cotton  Ki<lg:e,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  McNairy 
CO. ;  pop,  960. 

Cot'ton-«ee<l,  n.  (Agric.)  Tarions  movements  have 
been  made  of  late  years  looking  towards  the  utilization 
of  cotton-seed,  usually  considered  a  burden  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  jJaiiter,  and  in  getting  rid  of  which  great  iiige- 
niiity  has  been  expended.  Among  the  more  recent 
propositions  of  the  kind,  that  of  the  employment  of 
the  adhering  cotton,  and  perhaps  of  the  woody  material, 
in  the  manufacture  of  japer,  has  la-en  brought  for¬ 
ward,  ami  a  calculation  presented  as  to  the  nunil>er  of 
tons  of  jiajier  stock  that  could  thus  be  introduct*d  into 
the  market.  Lately,  large  estublisbmeuts  have  been 
started  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
oil  from  the  seed,  the  refuse  lieing  converted  into  oil¬ 
cake  for  fattening  cattle.  '1  be  crude  oil  brings  in  New 
York  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a  gallon,  and  the 
oil-cako  commands  nearly  (he  price  of  corn.  In  ing  said 
to  equal  it  in  its  Intfeiiing  qualities.  Shipments  of  the 
seeds  liave  been  made  recently  In  great  quantities  to 
Liverpoid  from  New  Orleans,  one  vessel  taking  over  ten 
thousand  sacks  of  the  seeds,  and  about  one  thousand 
sacks  of  oil-cake.  As  over  two  million  tons  of  cotton¬ 
seed  are  every  year  produced  in  the  South,  we  may  M  el! 
imagine  how  important  it  Mill  be  to  onr  country  slionld 
the  M-hoIe  of  this  hum’  nearly  m  aste  substance  be  utilized 
in  some  form. 

Cotton  Valley,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co.; 
pop.  *2.120. 

Cot  tonwood,  in  California,  a  tMp.  of  Siskiyau  co.; 
pep.  421. 

Country,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Grainger  co. ;  .546. 

Count's*,  in  Kentucly.  a  precinct  of  (  aitcrco. ;  p'p.  768. 

Courbet.  Gustave,  (k*>or-b<i',)  n  French  artist,  B.  at 
Ornans.  dept.  Donbs,  1819.  Destined  for  the  bar  by  bit 
father,  lie  Mas  sent  to  Paris  in  18i9  to  study  law.  This, 
hoMever,  be  neglected,  and  devoted  himself  to  paint¬ 
ing.  C,  M’hose  Morks  are  very  iiumer**ns.  obtained  a 
second-class  medal  at  the  Exhibition  in  1849.and  other 
honors  at  tlnmeof  18.57  and  1861.  After  the  cajiilnlation 
of  Paris,  in  1871,  be  became  one  of  the  leading  inenibors 
of  the  Commune,  for  Mhirh  be  mms  tried  l»y  court-mar¬ 
tial  at  Versailles  on  Sept.  2d  in  that  year,  am!  cmi- 
demned  to  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500  fnincs.  D.  Dec.  1S77. 

Cot  ton,  n.  (Agric.)  On  the  next  page  we  give  a  tabu¬ 
lar  statement  showing  the  production,  exportation,  and 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  years  1848  to 
1871,  inclusive;  compiled  by  Mr.  Young,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  production  continued  to  1877. 
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Total  rcceiptsat  ports,  year  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31 . . bales 

Used  South,  not  rec’v’d  at  ports. ..bales 

Total  crop . bales  (of  460  lbs.  each) 

1S4S. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

2,:i47,f.n4 

2,728.596 

138,:442 

2,096,706 

137,012 

2,355,257 

99,185 

3,015,029 

111,2M 

3,262,882 

153,332 

2,930,927 

144,952 

2,847,.339 

135.295 

3,527,845 

137,712 

3,939.619 

154,218 

2,4:t9.7>6 

2,866,938 

2,2:5.3,718 

2.454,442 

3,126,310 

3,416,214 

3,075,879 

2.982,634 

3,665,657 

4,093,837 

39,686 

40.841 

44,512 

4.5,314 

Exports,  year  ending  June  30 . bales 

Value  of  exports . gold 

Average  price  of  cotton  per  ft). . 

Consumption  in  the  United  States  : 

N«>rlh . bales 

South . bales 

Total  consumption . bales 

Total  disposed  of . bales 

Total  receipts  at  ports, year  ending  Au- 

Used  South,  not  rec’v'd  at  ports  ..bales 

Total  crop . bales 

Of  above  there  were  of  Sea  Isl . bales 

Exports,  year  ending  June  30 . bales 

Value  of  exports . gold 

l,770,l(jl 
$6l,9.i8,£t4 
7  3-5  cents. 

2,*229,570 
$66,396,967 
6J^  cents.... 

1,. 381 ,264 
$71,984,616 
11  3-10  cts. 

2,06.5,7  32 
$112,315,317 
12  1-10  cts. 

2.376,588 
$57,657,732 
8  cents . 

2.416,456 
$109,456,404 
9  4-5  cents 

2.147,459 
$93,596.*220 
9  3-6  cents. 

2,.3ir>,403 
$88,143,844 
cents  . 

2,991.175 
$128,382,351 
9}^  cents... 

2.265,f88 
$131,57.5,869 
12  3-5  cents. 

523,892 

9*2,152 

504,143 

138,342 

476,486 

1.37,012 

386,429 

99,185 

688,322 

111,281 

650,393 

163,332 

592,284 

144,952 

571,117 

135,295 

633.027 

137,712 

66.5,718 

154,218 

616.044 

2,386,205 

642,485 

2,872,055 

613,498 

1,994,762 

48.5,614 

2,501,346 

699,603 

3,076,194 

802,725 

3,220,181 

737,*236 

2.914,095 

706,412 

3,0C>9,816 

770,739 

3,761.914 

819,936 

3,085,524 

1S.>S. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1865.*66. 

1866-*67. 

1867.’68. 

1868-'69. 

1869-‘70. 

1870-*71. 

3,11.3,962 

143,277 

3,851,481 
167  ,*53 

4,675,770 

185,522 

3,656,086 

193,383 

2,197,476 

71,840 

2,016.988 

80.266 

2,512,608 

81,385 

2,362.041 

76,998 

3,114,.592 

86.567 

4,261,077 

91,240 

3,257  ,-239 

4,018,914 

4,861,292 

3,849,469 

2,269,316 

2.097,254 

2.693,993 

2,439,039 

3,201,159 

4,352,317 

40,566 

47,592 

46,646 

19,015 

33.316 

20,927 

18,664 

27.018 

20.818 

2,454,529 

$131,389,661 

3.021 ,4ai 
$161,434,92.1 

3,774,173 

$191,800,555 

3,127.518 

$1.34,000,000 

1,552,457 

$200,439,529 

$281,385,223 

1.658,787 

$142,783,535 

$201,470,423 

1,657.01.5 

$1I0.625,:'54 

$154,795,714 

1.448,020 

$120,446,622 

$162,633,052 

2,178,917 

$184,187,436 

$227,027,624 

3,167.264 

$192,787,666 

$217,327,109 

117-10  cts. 

11  7-10  cts. 

Average  price  of  cotton  per  ft) . gold 

Average  price  of  cotton  per  ft)  currency 

30  2-5 
42  7-10 
62  4  6 
88  1-5 

2114 

30 
45  4-5 
64  3-5 

2tt 

4314 

60J^ 

19 

25 

63 

85 

19 

23^ 

44 

54 

131-5 

15 

40 

45 

Av. price  ofSea  Island perfl)  .  currency 

Consumption  in  the  United  States : 

North . bales 

South . biilos 

Total  consumption . hales 

Total  disposed  of  . bales 

425,185 

143,277 

760,218 

167,433 

786,5*21 

185,522 

650,357 

193,382 

694,000 

71,840 

690,000 

80,266 

834,201 

81,385 

846.756 

76,998 

777,341 

81,667 

1,072,426 

91,240 

595,562 

3,(»5(),09l 

927,651 

3,949,054 

972,043 
4.746, *21 6 

84:1,740 

3,071.308 

665,840 

2,218.297 

770.266 

2,3*29,053 

965,666 

2,622.681 

923,754 

2,362,793 

86,3,908 

.8,042.825 

1,163,666 

4,330,930 

Note.  — During  tlie  war  year.-*,  the  production  was  estimated  by  the  New  York  Shipping  atul  Commercial  List  as  follows:  1861-’62, 4,800,(KX)  bales  ;  1862-’63,  l^UO.fHX)  bales; 
18t>i-’t>4,  500,<JOU  bales;  1864— ’65,  300,000  bales.  —  The  exports  from  northern  ports  during  this  period,  ivs  stated  in  the.  Annual  Report  of  Coniiuerce  and  Navigation,  were: — 
In  1861-’62,  Sea  Island,  144  bales,  66,443  lbs  ;  other  cotton,  11,890  bales,  4,998,121  lbs.:  total  value,  $1,180,113.  In  1802-’63.  Sea  Island,  527,747  lbs.;  other  cotton,  10,857.239 
lbs. ;  26,321  bales,  11,384,986  lbs. :  total  value,  $6,(V)2,405 ;  in  gold,  $4,846,713.  In  lS6'»-*64,  Sea  Island,  13^1,521  lbs. ;  other  cotton,  11,860,390  lbs.;  total,  11,993,911  lbs. :  total 
value  $9,895,S54;  in  gold,  $6,317,417.  In  1864-’65,  Sea  Island,  330,584  lbs.;  other  cotton.  6.276,582  lbs.;  total,  6,607,l‘-6  lbs.:  total  value,  $5,720,540;  in  gold,  $2,812,032.  The 
production  for  1866-’67,  in  bales,  2,097,254;  exports,  2,557,0.54;  average  price  per  R).,  31^  cents.  1867-’6S,  products,  2,519,554;  exports,  1,656,816:  average  price  per  It).,  24  9-10 
cents.  lSG8-’60,  products,  2,3t>*i,467  ;  exiK)rt8,  l,4r*5,880;  average  per  m.  29  cents.  Ib09-’70,  products,  3,122,5.51 ;  exports,  2,206,480;  average  per  lb.  24  cents,  1870-’71,  products, 
4,362,317 ;  exj>oi*ts,  3,166,742 ;  average  per  lb.  17  cts.  l871-’72,  prialucts,  3,014,3.51 ;  exports,  1,1).’)7,314 ;  average  per  lt«.  20^  cents.  lS72-’73,  pnxiucts,  3,9:iO,.508 ;  exports,  2,679- 
986;  average  per  ft).  18  cents.  lb73-’74,  products,  4,170,388 ;  exports,  2,864,445.  1874-  -’75,  pri^ucts,  3,832,991 ;  exports,  2,039,986.  1875-’70,  pn^ucts,  4,669,288;  exports,  3,552,994. 


Colo,  in  K^ntucl'y^  a  precinct  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  661. 

Con  in  Hfi$souri,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  966. 

Cotirt-lloiise,  in  Alahamay  a  twp.  of  Montgomery, 
co. ;  pt>p  9.194. 

Coiirt*lIoiiKe,  in  Georfjiay  a  district  of  Coffee  co. ; 
pop.  64.3.  —  A  <li8trict  of  \Vayne  co. ;  pop.  378. 

Coiirt-lIoiiMis  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  «»f  Franklin 
co  ;  pop,  l,09o.  —  A  precinct  of  Hopkins  co, ;  pop.  2,J68, 
— -  A  precinct  of  Meade  co. ;  pop,  1,275.  —  A  precinct  of 
Muhlenbnrg  co. ;  pop.  4.320. 

Coiirt-lloiiso,  in  North  CaroUnOy  a  twp.  of  Camden 
c«». ;  pop,  1,759. 

Conrt-lIoiiMe,  in  South  Curntinay  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield 
co. ;  pop.  1,708.  —  A  twp.  of  Spartanburg  co. ;  p-p.  1,229. 

C’oiirt-HoiiHO,  iu  yVtst  Virgimoy  a  twp.  of  Taylor  co. ; 
pop.  7.^3. 

Court 'land,  in  twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.;  p.  1.786. 

Conry,  (koft're.)  {Chem.)  A  kind  of  catecbu,  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  nuts  of  Areca  Cutf.chu. 

Cove,  in  ArkansuSy  a  twp.  of  Polk  co  ;  pop.  456. 

Cove,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Union  co. ;  p<*p.  593. 

Cove,  in  TVuumre,  a  dist.  of  Cumherland  co. ;  pop.  344. 

4'ove,  in  rirgiui'i.'A  twp.  of  Barbour  co  ;  pop.  1,5.57 

Cove  Creek,  iu  Arkatisasy  a  twp.  of  IVashingioii  co. ; 
pop.  514. 

Cove  Creek,  in  North  Carolinay  a  twp.  of  IVatanga 
CO.;  pop.  887. 

Cov'in$s‘foii,  in  KentuckyyA  precinct  of  IVarren  co. ; 
pop,  1,997. 

Cow'an,  in  MUsonriy  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  492. 

Cowuii'h,  in  Teunessefiy  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  l.*534. 

Conan*s  Selioolhonne,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Sevier  CO. ;  pop.  6*4. 

Cow  CnHtIe,in  South  Cundma,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg 
co. ;  pop  720. 

Cow  Creek,  in  i^/on'c/a,  a  precinct  of  Levy  co.;  p<^.  92. 

Cow  Creek,  in  Oregon,  a  prec,  of  Douglas  co. ;  pojK  1C5. 

Cowee',  in  North  furo/inu,  a  township  of  Macon  co. ; 
pop.  769. 

Cow  Lake,  in  ArkansaSy  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  1S9. 

Cow 'ley,  in  Kansas,  a  S.E.co.,  cup.  Wingfield  ‘ypop.  1,175. 

Cow'litz  l*rairie,  in  Washington  Terriioryy  a  village 
of  Lewis  CO.;  pop.  278. 

Cox,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Cohb  co. ;  pop.  1,440. 

4'Oxe*s*,  in  AlabamOy  a  tw'p.  of  Etowah  co. ;  p'p.  274. 

Coxe*»,  in  Georgioy  a  dist.  of  .Monroe  co.;pop.  1,084. 

i^ox'si,  iu  T’oJM-'.s.ftfe,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  868. 

Coyot<‘',  in  K<m!ni.<,  a  twp.  of  Trego  at.;  pip.  17. 

Crab  C’reek,  in  North  Carolinay  a  twp.  of  Henderson 
CO.;  pop.  607. 


Crab  Orchard,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  CO.;  pop.  1,622. 

Crab  Orchard,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Carter  co.; 
pop.  6n9. 

Crab'tree,  in  North  Carolinay  a  twp.  of  Haywood  co. ; 
pop.  1,048. 

Crack'er's  Neok,  in  Tenne-^see,  a  district  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO.;  p'p.  4S4. — A  dist.  of  McMinn  co. ;  pop.  436. 

Crack'lin*il,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  3,477. 

4'rai;f,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pop.  282. 

Craisr**^  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  812. — 
A  dist.  of  Campbell  co. ;  p'p.  752. 

C'ran'berry,  in  North  (’iiroHnn,^  twp.  of  Alleghany 
CO.;  pop.  458. — A  twp.  of  Mitehell  co.;  p>p.  158. 

Crane  Creek,  in  JIUnois,&  township  of  Mason  co. ; 
poj}.  1,068. 

Cra'Ier,  in  Vlinm'gy  a  twp.  of  Callionn  co. ;  pop.  664. 

Craw'for<l,  in  Arkansas,  atwp.  of  Yell  co. ;  pop.  211. 

C’ra  wforfl,  in  Kansas,  a  tw  p.  ()f  Cheri>kee  co. ;  pop.  493. 

C'rawford.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co.;  pop. 
1,516. — A  twp.  of  Osage  co. ;  pop.  2,4:48, 

Crawforii,  in  North  Carolvuiy  a  twp.  of  Currituck  co. ; 
ptp.  1.867. 

Crawfor4l,in  Tennes.'iee,  adist.ofGreeDeco.;pop,  1,151. 

<'raw’tor«l,  in  Kansas,  a  co.,  cap.  Crawfonl;  pop.  8,160. 

Crawl'orcl  Mill,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Hills¬ 
borough  CO,;  pop.  774. 

Crawiord*fii,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Breathitt  co. ; 
pop.  674. 

Craw  ford ville,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Wakulla 
co. ;  p‘’p.  709. 

Cray'fiKh,  in  Gerngia,  a  dist.  of  Walker  co. ;  pop.  547. 

Crea'sferslowii,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Frederick 

CO. :  pop.  2,006. 

Cream  Ithig-e,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co.; 
pop.  956. 

C’reek,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dude  co. ;  pop.  278. 

Creek,  in  Illinois,  w  tw  p.  of  Do  Witt  co.;  pop.  1,022. 

Crensihaw',  {krCn'shau,)  a  southern  co.  of  Alabama; 
pop.  1 1,156. 

Crertoii,  {krdr'tun,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ; 
pop.  1,662. 

Cres'eeiit,  in  Calif(»'nia,  a  township  of  Del  Norte  co. ; 
pop.  977. 

Crescent,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co  ; 
pop.  364. 

Cres'eo,  in  loina,  a  vill.  of  Vernon  Springs  twp.,  How¬ 
ard  CO. :  pop.  912. 

Cres  ton,  in  lowa,^  vill.  of  Douglas  twp..  Union  co. ; 
pop.  411. 
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Cres'well,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cowley  co. ;  pop.  214. 

Creswick,  Thom.ks,  {krUs'sik,)  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  M.  at  Sheffield,  in  1811.  He  became  a  R<*yal 
Acailemician,  and,  if  we  except  Turner,  tlie  most  dls- 
tingiiisbed  artist  in  bis  department  of  Knglisli  painting 
of  bis  time.  llis  pictures,  almost  innumerable,  are 
remarkable  for  their  close  fidelity  to  nature.  D.  1870. 

Creuzol,  (Lc,)  {kroi>-zn\)  a  manuf.  town  of  France, 
dept.  Saone-et-Loire,  12  m.  S.S  E  of  Autun  It  has  large 
iron-foundries,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  coal¬ 
mining  (list.  22,688. 

Crcw*»,  in  Te^inessee.  a  dist.  of  Haw  kins  co. ;  p<p.  1,126. 

4’ri<l’«llcr*«,  in  Georrgiu.n  dist.  of  Greene  co.;  pop.b^, 

Cri^lcrvillc,  {kriUlur-vU,)  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Duebou* 
qiiet  twp.,  Auglaize  co. ;  pop.  167. 

Crit'tciiflcii,  in  Illinois,  atwp.  of  Champaign  co.;  p.870. 

CrBttcil4leil  (C'limp),  in  Arizona  TerrUory,  a  district 
of  Fima  co. ;  pop.  215. 

Croatan,  {kro-ah-tdn',)  in  North  Carolina,  a  township 
of  Craven  co. ;  pop.  656. 

Crock'ery,  in  Michigan,  a  township  and  village  of  Ot¬ 
tawa  CO.;  pop.  1,125. 

Crockett,  David,  (ATf5l*'e7,>  an  American  backwoods¬ 
man,  remarkable  for  bis  adventurous  life  and  eccentric 
habits,  was  u.  in  Tennessee  in  1786.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  in  1827.  and  w’as  twice  re-electetl.  He 
held  a  command  in  the  insurgent  Texan  ranks  in  their 
struggle  against  .Mexico  in  1836,  and  was  one  of  those 
“  devoted  few  ”  w'ho  perished  in  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Alamo,  after  slaying  ten  times  their  number  of  Mexi¬ 
can  "  greasere”  before  they  fell.  His  Autobiogmphyypah- 
lished  in  1834,  is  highly  interesting. 

4’rockVtf,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co.;pop.  617. 

Crockett,  in  Tennessee,  a  co.,  formed  in  1872  from  parte 
of  Hay  wood,  Gibson.  Dyer,  and  Madison  counties. 

Crock'ettsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Brecken- 
ridge  CO. ;  pop.  9:»6. 

Cro'kcr,  Thomas  Croftox,  (kro'kiir,)ATi  Irish  novelist, 
B.  at  Cork,  1798;  d.  1864.  His  f\iiry  Legends  of  the  South 
of  Jrehmdy  and  Legends  of  the  Ii'ish  Feasnntn/,  Are  works 
which  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  D  1854. 

<’ro'nicr*M,  in*S'.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Newberry  co-  \pop.  2,2*24. 

Croni'well,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Douglas  twp.,  Union 
CO. ;  pop.  1()6. 

Crooked  Creek,  in  Iftinois,  a  township  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. ;  poj).  981 . 

Cr«>olteil  C’reek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Estill 
CO. ;  ]!■  p.  1,503. 

Crook  eil  <’reek,  in  NoHh  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Me- 
D«)well  CO.;  pop.  .3S9, 

Crooked  Kiver,  iuMissouri,  a  twp.  of  Kay  co.;p.  1,622. 
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Crop’sey.  in  lljinnis,  a.  twp.  of  Mclx’an  co. ;  pop,  SoO.  I 

CroM  liiiiU'si,  in  Alabama^  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ; 
ptp.  af6. 

Cross,  in  ^rs'a«.«n,s.  a  cant,  co.,  cap.  Wittaburg ;  p. 

Cross,  in  /.'oryionc/,  a  district  of  llow  .ird  co. :  p'p.  1,7;;4. 

Cross  .Ciichor,  iu  Ceuri/ia,  a  district  of  Campbcll'co. ; 
p  p.  S&4. 

Cross  CreoU,  in  .VorfA  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cumber- 
land  CO.;  p»'p.  147. 

Cross  Creek,  iu  nr</»nw,  a  twp.  of  Brooke  co. : 
pop.  l/JOT. 

Cross  Keys,  in  AIaban\*i,  a  township  of  Miicou  co. : 
pop.  2,560. 

Cross  Keys,  in  South  Carolimi,  a  township  of  Union 

CO, ;  jiop. 

Cross  Kootis,  in  AI  •&  into,  a  twp.  of  Blount  co. ;  poj). 
i'iO.  —  A  twp.  ot  Ktuwah  co. ;  pop.  345. —  A  twp.  of 
Marion  co.;  p"p.  336.  —  A  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;j)np.  1,126. 

Cross  KohUSs  in  Uforgm.  a  d. strict  of  Catoosa  co. ; 
pop.  7yy. —  A  district  ot  Clierokee  co. ;  pop.  95.1.  —  A 
district  of  Wilkes  co. ;  p'p.  b77. 

Cross  iCoacls,  iu  Kentucht/y  a  precinct  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  733.  —  A  precinct  of  McCracken  co. ;  pop.  002. 

—  A  precinct  of  Rowan  co. ;  pop.  617. 

Cross  Itouds,  iu  .Xorlh  Caroitnu.  a  twp.  of  Wilson  co.; 
pop.  604. 

Cross  Roads,  in  Tcnnrssfe^  a  dist.  of  Dickson  co. ; 
2)op.  737.  —  A  dist.  ofGrain;;cr  co. ;  ^top.  1,120.  —  A  dist. 
of  Rhea  co.;  p'p.  8s3. 

<’ross'viHe,  in  (Jeorgux,^  a  dist.  of  Milton  co.;  pop.  677. 

Crot'ly,  in  liliuoiSyVb  village  of  Manlius  twp..  La  JSulle 
co.;  pop.  651. 

Croticll's,  iu  TennesseCy  a  district  of  Cheatham  co. ; 
poj).  705. 

Croiin  Creek,  in  Minn^sotay  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ; 
pop.  197. 

Crow'ell,  in  Taincss^^ey  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.ZbO. 

Crit'eiii.v,  iu  jVnntsset'.y  a  district  of  ileudersou  co. ; 
pfp.  551.  i 

Crumby's,  in  Tennessecy  a  district  of  Sullivan  co.; 
pop.  642. 

Criim'ley's,  in  Georgia,,  a  district  of  Lumpkin  co. ; 
pop.  330. 

Crust  <>r  the  Rarfh.  (Geol)  That  small  portion  of 
the  exterior  of  onr  planet  which  is  acccssjble  to  human 
observation.  It  comprises  in»t  merely  tliose  portions  of 
which  the  structure  is  laid  open  m  mountam  precipices, 
or  ill  cliffs  overhanging  rivers  or  the  sca,  or  whatever 
the  miner  may  rewul  in  artificial  excavations;  but  the 
whole  of  tliat  outer  covering  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  are  cuaided  to  reason  by  observation  made  at  or 
near  the  surface.  These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a 
depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ton  miles,  but  even  then 
H  may  be  said  that  such  a  thickness  is  no  more  than 
the  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre.  The  remark  is  just;  but  although  tho  dimen¬ 
sions  of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast  and  of 
magnificent  extent  iu  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  or¬ 
ganic  beings  which  iieopleour  globe.  Relerring  to  this 
staiidanl  of  magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the 
ample  limits  of  his  domain,  and  admit,  at  tlte  same 
time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  tho  planet,  but  the 
entire  e.irlh  is  but  an  Ht<un  in  the  midst  of  the  count¬ 
less  worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer.  N'ow  tiie  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  crust  arc  not  throw  ii  together  confusedly, 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  roevt.f,  arc  found  tt» 
occupy  definite  spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order 
of  arrangement.  The  term  rock  is  applied  imlifferently 
by  g''oh»gist8  to  all  tliese  substances,  wliether  they  le 
soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  iu  the 
term,  and  some  liave  even  brought  peat  under  this 
denomination.  Our  older  writers  endeavoreil  to  avoid 
offering  such  violence  to  our  language,  hy  speaking  of 
all  the  component  materials  of  tlie  earth  as  consisting 
of  nnks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a 
p.iss.-ige  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  stito  to  that  of 
stone,  that  geob)gists  of  all  countries  have  found  it  in- 
disi>ensable  to  have  one  teclinical  term  to  include  both, 
and  in  this  sense  we  find  rftche  applied  iu  Lreucli, 
rocca  in  Italian,  and  /chart  in  German. 

Crutch'liolcis,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  519. 

Cry H  till.  in  LicOy  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  6S. 

Crys'tal,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  jjf  Oceana  co.;  jw/).  181. 
—  A  tw  1*.  of  Bi'iizie  co. ;  pop.  585. 

Cry.Hlal  Ltiko,  in  MinnenUa,  a  village  of  Garden  City 
twp..  Blue,  barth  co  ;  2>oj).  3C0. 

CryHlal  Peak,  in  iXecaduy  a  village  of  Washoe  co. ; 
pop.  12n. 

Cry.Htal  River,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Hernando 
co. ;  pop.  2^3 

C'ry^ital  Springes,  in  Mississippiy  a  village  of  Copiah 
ct>. ;  pop.  864. 

C’ti'bH,  in  Alibamay  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop.  4S0. 

Cuba,  iu  Gemgia,  a  district  of  Kaily  co. ;  pop.  73<». 

Cuba,  in  Jowa,  a  village  of  Mantua  township,  Monroe 
CO. ;  pop.  84. 

C'ubb  C'reek,  in  Xebraska,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.; 

2>op.  261. 

Cubero,  (koo-baro,)  in  Xew  Merico,  a  precinct  of  Va¬ 
lencia  CO.;  pop.  63o. 

C'll(*litiri!«  Ri  ver,  (/•oo-s/ml/Vij«.)in  Colorado  Territory, 
a  district  of  Huerfano  co. ;  1,142. 

Ciiok'4»o,  in  Virginia,  a  twp,  of  L*misa  co. ;  pop.  2,199. 

4'ul‘  fy*!^  <'«ve,  in  Cali/ornuiy  a  village  of  Big  River 
town.ship,  Mendocino  CO. ;  pop.  158. 

Ciii'vrt*,  in  Mbsouri,  a  twp.  of  .\udraiQ  co. ;  pop.  1,480. 

—  A  tw  p.  of  I’ike  co. ;  pop.  3,271. 

Clilaw'liee,  iu  Xorth  CUrolina,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 

pop.  520. 
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Cnnon,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  849. 

4'lllleo'ka,  in  TennesseCyH  dist.  of  Maury  co. ;  p. 2,671. 

Ctillera,  {kuhla'rah,)  &  fortif.  seaport  of  Spain,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Xucar,  in  the  Mi'ditcrranean,  prov.  ami 
23  ni.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Valencia.  It  has  a  cousidcra- 
hle  coasting-trade.  J^ojy.  S.OiiO. 

Ciiiliiiii,  Georgk  W {kul'liim,)  an  American  general 
and  engineer,  n.  in  New  York  city,  about  1812,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  West  P«dut  in  1833,  and  wiva  engaged  for  the 
next  28  years  iu  eugiueeriiig  lalmrs,  —  the  construction 
of  forts,  bridges,  and  pontoon-trains,  and  acting  as  iii- 
8truct(*r  at  West  Point  of  practical  military  engineer¬ 
ing.  During  the  Civil  War  be  became  Chiel'of  Staft*  to 
the  General-in-Chief,  from  Nov.,  1861,  to  Sept.,  18W, 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
from  Sept.,  1864,  to  Aug.  28,  1866,  ami,  since  that  time, 
a  memher  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Kortificatioiis. 
&c.  Gen.  r.  published  tlie  following  works:  Military 
Fridges  tcilh  Indii-rubber  I^ntonns  (I849j;  Jiegidrr  of 
Ollicers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
from  18u2  to  1850  (1850);  a  translation  of  Duparcy’s 
Ele^nenU  of  Military  Art  and  History,  with  Xotes,  <fr. 
(18*  3) ;  Systems  of  Military  Bridges  (1863) ;  Biographical 
liegister  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the.  U.  S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  from  its  Establishment  in  18U2  to  the  Army 
Jle'^ganization  o/ 1866-67  (186S). 

Cllliiu,  a  fiourishing  town  of  India,  Britisli 

pres,  of  Bengal,  dist.  Burdwan,  on  the  Hooghly,  47  m. 
N.  of  (-'alciitla.  It  is  a  place  of  extensive  commerce, 
and  connects  hy  steam-navigation  with  Calcutta  as  well 
a-s  the  up)>er  provs.  2*op.  C(j.660. 

C'liiii'bcrlaiKl,  a  co,  of  Nova  Scotia:  pop.  23,518. 

C'lilliborlnii<l,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  <*f  Clarke  co  ;  p.  1,469. 

Ciimberlaufl,  in  Ky..  a  prec.  of  Letcher  co. :  p^.503. 

Ciimberlaii«l«  in  Maryfaudy  tuMst.  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  1.272.  —  A  dist.  of  same  co. ;  pop.  1.324. 

Cnillb<^rlAii<l.  in  T7r.,a  twp.  of  N’ew  Kent  co.;  p.  1,249, 

Cniiiulative  Vote.  See  Reprl8ent.\tion  op  Minor¬ 
ities. 

Ciiii«1nran^o.  (lun-dn-rdng'go.)  (Bot.)  The  name 
given  in  Kt'iiudor  tt>  a  plant  found  in  the  prov.  of  L(»ya, 
and  said  to  be  tlie  same  spin  ies  called //unco  in  Ctdomhia 
(.V/A<i«ta  guacc).  In  ll»e  spring  of  1871,  the  Slate  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  received,  through  the  minister 
from  Ecuador  to  tlie  Unit(‘d  States,  specimens  of  this 
jdant  in  ord-  r  to  secure  pn»per  exiieriments  up<in  it  on 
tlie  part  of  tho  American  faculty,  murvellous  qualities 
in  curing  cancer  and  oilier  similar  disesuses  being  as- 
crilKKl  to  it  by  the  pliysiciaiis  ol  Quito.  Its  virtues  were 
first  discovere«l,  according  to  a  communication  accom- 
l»aiiying  the  specimens,  entindy  hy  accident.  An  In¬ 
dian  had  been  siiffiTing  fearful I3’ for  a  long  time  from 
internal  cancer,  and  bis  wife  undertook  to  relieve  him 
by  shortening  Ids  life  by  poison.  For  this  purpose  she 
selected  the  cundurango;  hut,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
it  at  the  time  of  it.s  fruit-bearing,  sbe  made  a  deewtion 
of  the  hark.  To  her  astonisliment,  the  fi^^t  ap)dication 
appeared  to  benefit  the  patient  rather  tiian  otlierwise. 
and  hy  a  continuance  of  this  remedy  he  was  completely 
cured  in  a  slM»rt  time.  Dr.  Bliss,  of  Washington,  claims 
to  have  accomplislied  several  notable  cures  upon  i*rond- 
iiciit  personages  by  means  of  tlie  cundurango,  and-enn- 
siders  it  to  be  us  reliable  a  8]»ecific  in  cancer  and  scro- 
fubuand  other  Idood-di.soase.s,  as  cinchona  and  its  alka¬ 
loids  have  proved  t<»  he  in  zymotic  disest^es.  .Much  con¬ 
troversy  ha-s  arisen,  liow ever,  ns  to  the  real  virtu»»  »>f 
tho  plant,  many  phynician's  denoiinciiig  tlie  whole 
movement  as  savoring  of  quackery.  A  memher  of 
tlio  IMiarinuceiitical  8(tciety  of  lAUidon  conclude.^,  as 
the  re.^ult  of  exjierimetits,  that  the  plant  has  very  little 
practical  value;  these  determinations,  however,  being 
based,  according  to  tlie  votaries  of  the  cunduratigo, 
upon  experimeuts  with  inferior  or  spurious  specimens 
of  it. 

C'liii'niiigliain,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Chariton  co.; 
pop.  701. 

Clinniiig^ham.  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Coffee  co. ; 
pop.  6^1. 

Cunnin;ctmni,  in  nr^^inia,  a  twp.  of  Fluvanna  co. ; 
pf/p.  2,77  1. 

Cimni in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co.; 
p‘p.  899. 

Cunniiig'tinm'Sy  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Person 
co.;  pop.  1,119. 

Curare,  {kt^o-raldra.)  A  very  energetic  vegetable  poi¬ 
son. employed  by  tlie  South  American 
Indians  to  poison  their  arrows.  It  is 
said  to  he  obtained  from  the  hark  of 
a  species  of  convolvulus,  called  Vcjuco 
dc  Mavacure,  luit  is  referred  by  Slur- 
tins  to  Strychnos  Guianen.dSy  and  by 
Dr.  Schomburg  to  S.  toxicoria  sea 
torife.ra.  Dr  Braiuard  thinks  it  con¬ 
tains  tlie  venom  of  serpents  as  its 
main  ingredient. 

Clir'low,  n.  {Zofil.)  A  grallatorial 
bird,  behinging  to  tlie  Scohtpaci-ifr  or 
Snipe  fam.,  all  of  wliich  inhabit  the 
vicinity  of  water  and  marshes,  and 
feeil  upon  worms.  Tlie  Long-hilled 
Curlew,  Numenius  iongiroetris  (Fig. 

2oi,  of  all  temiierate  North  Anierii  a, 
measures  ahoiit  two  feet  in  length, 
ami  in  hreadtli.  from  tip  to  tip.  ab(A*o 
tliree  feet.  The  bill  is  about  seven 
inches  long,  of  a  regular  curve,  and 
hlunt  at  the  end:  tlio  upper  niandi- 
Me  i.s  hlack,  gradually  softening  into  brown  towards 
the  base;  the  under  one  flesh-colored.  The  liead,  neck, 
and  wing-covert-s  are  streaked  with  brown;  the  hark 
ami  scapulars  are  nearly  black  iu  the  middle,  edged  and 
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deeply  indented  with  light  gray.  The  breast,  lielly, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  dull  wliito.  spotted 
with  black;  tlie  qtiill-fl'alliers  are  black,  the  inner  webs 
cro8.sed  with  wliiie;  tail  l)arred  with  black,  on  a  white 
ground  tinged  with  red;  thighs  bare  about  iialf-way 
above  tlio  knees,  of  a  bluish  color:  the  to<‘8  are  thick, 
and  slightly  membranous.  The  Icmale  makes  her  mst 
upon  the  ground,  in  a  dry  tuft  of  lusbes  or  grass,  and 
lays  four  eggs  of  a  greenish  cast,  spotf<*<l  with  brown. 

Clirllsi'ville,  ill  i‘enusylvauia,u  vill.  ol  Monroe  Iwp., 
('lariuii  CO. ;  p<p.  208. 

Clirraliois  {.kur-rahht,)  in  Geingia,  a  dist.  of  Haber¬ 
sham  CO.;  2*'^'  Lflb6. 

C'lir'roiit,  iHeclHrity.)  To  explain  what 

is  nii'ant  by  an  ch  ctric  <  urrent,  let  us  snj  pose  a  wire 
connect!  d  with  the  ground  to  heajiplied  to  the  prime 
coiuliictor  of  an  ele<  tiic  n  achine  while  it  is  being 
worked.  The  i»rime  conductor  is  thus  discbarge<l,  ami, 
according  to  comimm  plirtt.‘-e(dogy,  the  electricity  passes 
through  the  wire  to  tlie  groniKb  This  passage  of  the 
electricity  is  callc!!  an  electric  cvrrnd ;  and  it  is  found 
that  during  the  passage  of  the  eleclricily  the  wire  ac¬ 
quires  certain  temjiorary  i>ioj)erti!8  which  are  said  to 
be  due  to  tlie  electric  ciirieiii.  'i  here  are  other  ways 
of  producing  an  e!t*ctric  cuirent  besides  that  just  men¬ 
tioned.  'Jhns,  if  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  jdate  of  copper 
be  partially  immersed  in  dilute  sulj)buric  acid  wiilioiit 
touching  each  other  or  any  conduct<ir,  the  copper  will 
be  found  positively  electrified,  and  the  zinc  will  )>6 
found  negatively  electrified;  and  on  connecting  them 
by  means  of  a  wire,  disc  barge  or  jtassage  of  electricity 
through  tlie  wire  will  take  place,  and  will  be  kept  tip 
as  long  as  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  not  used  up 
by  cliemical  action.  The  wire  connecting  the  copjicr 
and  zinc  is  found  to  have  the  very  san:e  properties  as 
the  wire  connecting  tlie  j>rime  cmidnctor  and  tbo 
ground.  M  e  say  then  that  a  cm  rent  is  passing  through 
it;  and  by  convention  we  say  that  the  current  takes 
place  from  a  positive  place  to  a  negative;  that  is,  in 
tliis  instance,  from  tlie  copper  throiigli  the  connecting 
wire  to  the  zinc.  See  ELtCTRiciiY,  Electro-macnet- 
isM,  ic. 

Cn  r'roiil,  ill  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pep.  467. 

Curr«"nt  River,  in  Arkansas,  a  Iwp.  of  Randolph  co.; 
P'p.  1,37s. 

Current  Ri  ver,  in  Missouri twp.  of  Ripley  co. ;  pop. 
960.  —  A  tw  p.  of  Sliaiiiion  co. ;  pep.  325. 

Clir'ri  tuek,  iu  North  Curotinu,  a  twp.  of  Hyde  co. ;  pop, 
1,582, 

Cnr'ry,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  1,162. 

Curry's,  in  Geonpa,  a  district  of  (  oflee  co. :  2'fp-  Sl.S. 

Curry's  MCore,  in  /Ionc/a,a  precinct  of  Sumter  co.; 
poj>.  280. 

C'lirtnir.  in  Kenlm  ly.  a  prec.  of  Hcqikins  co  \pop.  1.416. 

Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  (A*er7h/,)  an  An;en<an  statesnuin, 
B.  at  Bellefonie,  Penn.,  1817,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839,  and  sjieedily  nrhieveil  a  large  success.  He  sup¬ 
ported  actively  the  (dection  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840, 
ami  assisted  in  the  (amas-s  for  Henry  (  lay  in  1844.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Peniisylvaiiia  in 
1854.  and  a.s  Superintendent  of  rublic  Sduxils  —  an 
offi(*e  at  that  time  attuclied  lo'that  of  Secretary  of  the 
O-mmonwealth  —  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
public  iustrucliou.  In  1866  he  accejited  the  nomin.a- 
tion  for  Governor  of  tliat  Stale,  and  was  elected  in  Oct. 
fldlowing.  He  gave  a  warm  siipjaut  to  the  governnient 
during  the  Civil  Mar;  and  wh<  n  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  called  f<»r  troops  fc*r  5  6  days,  (‘.called  together 
the  Legislature,  obtained  aulliority  to  enlist  men  lor 
three  years,  and,  under  this  aulliority,  enlisted  and 
unibiriiied  fifteen  full  regiments,  called  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Reserve  Corps.  Tliis  corjis  left  the  State  the 
niglit  of  the  fir.'^t  Bull  Run  battle,  ami  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  M  ben  Petinsylvania  waa  invaded 
by  Southern  tr«»op8,  C.  di8)daye<!  great  vig<*r  in  bring¬ 
ing  bis  people  to  the  rescue.  He  was  re-elei  ted  in  INt.S, 
ami  remained  in  office  until  1867,  lender  hisantbority 
the  first  eflort  was  made  by  any  State  to  educate  and 
provide  for  the  destitute  orjdians  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
war.  In  May,  1869,  lie  wa.s  appointed  by  President 
Grant  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  w bich 
post  he  has  since  resigned. 

Clir'f  in,  in  Fenn.^ylrauia.  a  twji.of  Centre  co. ;  pttp.  459. 

Cur'li«.0E0R0K  TlcKNOR,  an  eminent  American  lawyer 
and  judicial  author,  0.  at  Matertowu,  Maas.,  1810, 


Foj.  25.  —  LONG-BILLED  CURLEW. 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  18.32.  His  Treatise  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen  (1841),  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Copyright  (1847),  and  < 'ommentaries  on  the 
Jurisdiction,  /Vuc/ice,  dc.,  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
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Matex  (2  vols.,  1S51),  are  regarded  as  among  the  rery 
btghf'rtt  authorities  of  their  elass  and  kind. 

in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Jtoane  co. ;  pop.  580. 

WlLLUM  [i.,  {kiixh'ing,)  an  American  naval 
oflicer  of  reinarkahle  intrepidity,  ii.  in  Wisconsin,  1812. 
He  early  entered  the  navy,  and  during  tlie  Civil  War 
distinguislied  himself  on  several  occasions  hy  his  dash¬ 
ing  energy  and  courage.  His  ino^t  notable  exploit  was 
ptnliaps  his  taking  command  of  a  torpedo-boat,  and 
with  it  sinking  tlie  Confederate  iron-cla<i  AlhfinarU  in 
Roanoke  River  in  Oct  ,  It'Ci,  when  all  his  crew,  except¬ 
ing  one  atid  liimself.  were  either  killed  or  captured.  For 
tins  deed  of  signal  heroism  he  wjis  promoted  to  the 
mnk  of  commander. 

I'nshtnaii, CHARL0TTE,(Aws7i'mdn,)an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  actress,  ii.  in  Boston,  July  2Jd,  1818,  educated  for  a 
surgeon,  made  her  debul  in  ikfston,  Fehrnary,  1S36,  in 
“Countess  Alina  Viva,”  in  the  “  Marriage  of  Figaro.” 
She  soon  deveh>ped  great  ability  as  an  actress.  Engaged 
for  “general  utility”  at  the  Park  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  for 
five  years,  she  there  served  her  apprentice.«»hip,  after¬ 
wards  performing  m  all  the  Eastern  cities,  lu  1844  she 
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sailed  for  Europe,  and  on  the  I8th  of  Feb.,  1845,  she 
made  her  ddbut  at  the  Princess’  Theatre,  London,  where 
she  achieved  a  series  of  such  triumphs  as  have  been  sel¬ 
dom  accorde<l  to  an  American  artist  in  England.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  Miss  U.  lias  live<l  in  the  city  of 
Ronie,ltaly,in  the  enjoyment  ofa  handsome c(»mpetence 
earned  upon  the  stage,  visiting,  however,  several  limes 
her  native  land, —  the  last  tune  in  1871,  when  she  gave 
readings  in  our  principal  cities,  awakening  intense  en¬ 
thusiasm  M  herever  she  went.  D.  in  U.  S.,  1876. 

Cnsparia  Bark,  {kux-pn're-aU,)  or  Anoo.stura  Bark. 
{Bot.)  The  hark  of  (iulipfa  ofTtcinalin.  adopted  in  the 
Pharmacoi)oeia  »>f  the  United  States  for  its  tonic, stimu¬ 
lant,  and  aromatic  properties.  Its  odor  is  peculiar, 
ta.ste  intensely  bitter  ami  slightly  aromatic,  pieces  thin, 
externally  gray  and  wrinkled,  internally  yellowish- 
fawn,  fracture  short  anil  resinutis. 

Cllt'ler,  in  Afainr,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  925. 

Cut'-OfT,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Dawson  co. ;  pop.  4U5. 
—  A  district  of  Walton  co. ;  pop.  980. 

Ciitloamninlu,(it»7M#'-<i/<-«ii7n'doo.)  The  juice  of  the 
Euphorbia  CuliimundUy  a  species  of  Spurge,  a  uative  of 
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India.  It  is  used  for  cementing  iron  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  as  ft>r  uniting  tlie  bhole  and  liamlle  of  a  knife. 
The  fre.'<h  juice  is  used  a.s  a  vesicant.  In  a  dried  state, 
it  IS  capable  of  being  moiihled  into  any  form,  and  a 
great  variety  of  articles  may  be  inmle  of  it.  as  of  gutta¬ 
percha. 

Ciit'f  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Clackamas  co.; 

pop.  279. 

Cu'vior,  in  J/Ziwoort.  a  twp.  of  St.  Charles  co.;  /Kp.  3.174. 

in  Arkunnax,  a  twp.  of  Montoo  co. ; ptp.  655. 
—  A  twp  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  369. 

4’y  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. :  pop.  1,239. 

in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Naiisemond  to.;  pop. 

*2.550. 

C'ypreAA  Bnyou,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas 
CO. ;  pop.  318. 

C'yprosi!9  C’reok,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Kerr  co. ; 

pfp.  126. 

Cypross  Crook*  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Puplin 
CO.:  pop.  1,021.  —  A  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  1,087,— 
A  twp.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  541. 

Cyr,  iu  Mainty  a  twp.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  376. 


A  process  in  iron-smelting  which 
may  be  thus  described  :  When  the  cast,  or  pig-iron,  has 
been  subjected  to  tiie  influence  of  a  reflnery,  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  called  Jinery ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  forgeand 
smelted  in  a  furnace  with  charcoal  ;  in  a  short  time  a 
large  ball,  about  cwt.,  is  formed  by  working  with  an 
iron  bar;  this  ball  is  then  taken  to  a  large  hammer, and 
beaten  into  a  flat,  oval,  or  oblong  shape,  from  2  to  4 
inches  in  thickness  ;  this  is  allow  ed  to  cool,  when  “  cab- 
bling”  commences,  which  Is  simply  breaking  up  this 
flat  iron  into  small  pieces.  Men  areespecially  allocated 
for  this  operation,  and  are  named  cabhlers.  Tlie  pieces  of 
iron  tints  obtained  are  then  heaied  in  another  furnace, 
almost  to  fusion,  liammereil  <luw  n  into  shape,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  drawn  out  info  bar-iron 

Cnbel,  Etibnne,  (  A*u*5ai',)  a  leading  French  communist, 
B.  1788.  He  early  entered  on  a  forensic  career  at  Haris, 
and  conducted  the  Jfmmal  de  Jurisprudence  for  some 
years.  In  18ol  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  <)f  Deputies,  but  having  been  found  guilty  of  a  libel 
upon  the  king  in  his  journal  Le  Bopulaire,  he  was,  in 
1834,  condemned  to  two  years’  impri.sonment,  and  a 
heavy  fine.  Preferring  exile  to  imprisonment,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  England  Here  he  lighted  on  the  work  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  an  iinaginaiy  “  ii{(»pia,”  wiih  which  he 
wa.s  80  charmed,  that  he  appropriated  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  having  adapted  them  to  tlie  taste  of  the 
French  workmen,  published  them  in  l>^t2,  in  a  little 
volume  entitled  Voyage,  en  Icane.  The  establi.«hment 
of  a  social  republic  ajipears  after  this  to  have  become 
the  ruling  idea  of  his  life,  and  he  hail  at  last  the  happi- 
ne.ss  of  securing  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas,  w  hithiT  he, 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants, 
proceeded  in  1818.  After  many  liardsliips  and  diflicul- 
ties,  they  succeeded  iu  orgauizing  thein.selves  into  alit- 
tiecommunity.  This  turning  out  Imdly.  C.  next  settled 
at  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  and  d.  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1M.»6. 

C'audiaio  Forks*  {HUt.)  In  the  valley  of  Clandium 
in  the  Apennines,  now  called  the  Val  D'Arpaja,  the 
Romans  under  Veturius  and  Postumius,  were  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  hy  tlie  Samnites  in  the  spring,  u.c. 
321.  Half  tlieir  niimher  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot, 
and  the  remainder  capitulated  to  the  Samuite  gen¬ 
eral,  C.  Pontius,  and  was  compelled  to  pa-ss  under  the 
yoke  (q.v.)  The  treaty  ot  peace  was,  however,  rejected 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  b.c  326.  The  name  of  the  pass 
into  which  the  Homan  army  ha<l  been  allured  was 
}\ircutie  Candinse.  According  to  Livy  (b.  ix.  2;,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  narrow  defiles,  which  npened  into  a  plain, 
surrounded,  excepting  at  these  outlets,  hy  mountains. 
The  Koiuaiis  advanced  through  tlie  first  defile,  and 
found  the  second  blocked  up  to  oppose  further  progress, 
and  their  vigilant  enemy  at  once  closed  theone  through 
which  they  had  entered.  Hence  retreat  was  impo.s- 
sible. 

CViiteii'iiial  Exhibition,  (The.)  In  view  of 
the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  ot  the 
American  Independence,  in  1870,  an  International  and 
Universal  Exhibition  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  kind, 
projected  to  be  held  in  Fairmouiit  Park,  Hhiludelpliia, 
received  the  assent  of  C'»ngres.s  hy  two  acts  of  March 
3,  1871,  and  June  1.  1872,  respectively.  The  first  of 
these  acts  provided  for  tlie  appointment  hy  tlie  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  United  States  Cenlenniai  Omiinission.  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  commissioners  from  each  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Union.  By  the  second  act  w'as  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  Centennial  Board  of  /-Vimnce,  aiul  provisions 
made  for  tin*  issue  of  stock  to  tlie  amount  uf  $10,660,0' >0, 
in  1,000,000  sliares  of  $10  each.  On  April  1,  1873,  the 
stockholders  organized  a  board  of  ilirectors,  ami.  before 
tbe  close  of  the  year  l''7o,  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  had  arranged  to  be  represented  by  their  con¬ 
tributions  of  iniiustry  and  art  at  this  World's  Fair  of 
the  American  people.  —  The  buildings  designed  for  tbe 
carrying  out  of  this  national  undertaking  were  four  in 
number,  viz. :  —  The  Main  Pavilion  (or  chief  Exhibition 
Building).the,J  H<dl,  the  Machinfr'i  y/i//,and 

the  Memorial  Hall,  —  the  lasi-ii, lined  to  remain  as  a  per¬ 
manent  Art  Gallery  for  the  city  of  Philadelpliia  The 
Main  Pavilion  covered  over  iU  acres, and  was  de.sigiied, 
in  great  part,  iruiii  the  Crystal  Palace.  I,»ondon,  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  1886  ti.  in  length 
by  464  ft.  ill  breadtli,  and  with  a  lieight  of  between  70 
Aud  80  U.,  except  about  the  junction  of  the  axes, 
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where  the  centnil  tower  rose  120  ft.  Iron  and  glass 
were  the  materials  used  in  its  construction;  its  area 
was  divideil  into  longitudinal  and  transvei^e  zones  — 
the  former  .serving  lor  the  grouping  of  articles  by  de¬ 
partments.  the  latter  hy  countries; — and  tlie  estimated 
Ci)8t  of  its  erection  was  $1,260,600.  Tlie  Machinery 
Hall,  covering  iihoiit  lO  acres,  was  designed  after  the 
mcMlel  of  that  le  longing  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
l-''72,  and  hnilt  at  an  e.-timaled  cost  of  $m>o,o00.  Tlie 
Memorial  Hall,  or  permaiienl  .\rt  Gallery,  is  365  ft. 
long,  216 ft.  wide,  ami  59  ti.  high  (over  the  ba>emeut  of 
12  tt.);  crowneil  in  the  centre  hy  a  dome;  and  the 
whole  constructed  of  granite,  glass  uml  iron,  in  the 
style  of  the  modern  Renai**8aiice.  (See  also  page  713.) 

Central  One  of  the  nine  large 

administratioij  pr«>vim*es  into  which  British  India  is 
now  divided,  situaleil  between  Lat.  Is®  autl  24®  N.,  and 
Lon.  77®  and  93®  E.  The  territorie.s  of  Magpore,  Saiigor, 
Nerbudda,  and  .Suiiihiilpoie,  which  are  the  immediate 
British  pl»sse^8lons  in  this  province,  c-ontain  an  area  (*f 
84,‘.i6.1  8().  in.;  pop.  iin  lS72j  8,'i01,r)19,  Tliere  are  be- 
sid  -s  15  Native  States  iiiclmleil  in  thi.s  Pi'ovince.  whose 
united  ari*a  amounts  to  2s.8;»4  s<j.  m.:  pop.  1.160,600. 
The  principal  ciiiesare  Nagpoore  vseatol  government), 
Jnhioilpore,  and  Saiigor.  The  line  of  railroad  connect¬ 
ing  Bi*nibay  with  Calcutta  passes  througli  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  lias  completely  altered  the  condition  ofa 
country  which  some  years  ago  was  trrra  incognita.  The 
trartic  which  pa>ses  through  Juhhulpore  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  city  in  India  except  Bombay;  and  cotton, 
whicli  is  tlie  ciiief  produce,  now  finds  an  eiisy  outlet 
to  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Co^iioIh.  ‘ii'infoo'-lah,)  Luigi  Palmv,  Count  di,  an 
Italian  archaeologist,  B.  of  an  old  Piedmontese  family, 
near  Turin,  Ls32.  After  serving  in  the  war  of 
Italian  imlepeiidence,  lie  joined  the  U.  States  army  in 
1861,  and  was  m.nle  C«*lonel  of  the  4th  N.  Y.  Cavalry, 
distinguishing  him^-elt  t»y  liis  unvarying  gallantry  in 
the  field.  .Atter  the  close  (»f  the  war,  he  became  a 
imtnrali/.eii  citizen,  and  was  appidnted  U.  States  Consul 
atC\prns.  While  in  tliat  island  lie  resided  at  Laniaka. 
the  ihief  si-a  purt,  hnilt  on  the  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  tlie  Cntlim  of  the  Phienicians.  Learning  of  the 
existence  of  ancient  coins  and  pieces  of  terra-cotta 
warewliich  hail  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  he  resolved 
to  excavate  at  D.ili,  26  m.  N.W.  of  Larnaka,  the  site  of 
the  nt*cr<»polis  of  Jdalium,  a  city  which  flourished  2,600 
jreai'S  ago,  and  where  had  been  erected  a  temple  to  the 
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Cyprian  Venns.  Obtaining  permission  from  theTiirk- 
ish  authorities,  C.  laboretl  for  three  years  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  making  researches  into  the  tombs  of  the  old 
Itahaii  people,  ami  siu  i  eeded  in  forming  quite  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  uniiiue  collection  of  ancient  statues,  lamps, 
vases,  coins,  bronzes,  <tc.  This  collection  he  offered  for 
sale  in  London,  in  1872,  when  it  wsis  bought  for  the 
Metropolitan  Mnseiiin  of  New  York. —  Among  the  re¬ 
mains  I  lius  acquired  is  a  colossal  statue  found  at  Golgos, 
28  ft.  in  height,  wearing  the  Assyrian  head-gear,  and 
HUppoM'd  to  date  Iroin  IStMJ  years  b.  r.  Besides  these 
are  statues  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  types; 
vases  of  every  material,  size,  and  shape ;  bronze  figures, 
amulets,  bracelet-*,  rings,  and  toilet  articles  of  various 
kinds;  implements  of  war  and  the  chase;  intaglios, 
cameos,  and  inscribed  gems;  and  a  unique  collection  of 
glassware.  The  cid  lection  ol  coins,  of  great  value^w  a.s 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  passage  from  Beyrout  to 
England.  Alti>gether,  the  Cesnola  Collection  is  one 
of  almost  unrivalled  rarity  and  interest. 

Copyritf  kl.  The  following  is  the  law  of  copyright 
ill  the  United  States,  in  f*>rce  Aug.  1,  1874,  taken  from 
the  revisevi  statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  force  Dec. 
1,  1873,  as  amended  by  act  approNed  June  18,  1874. 
Section  4948.  All  record.s  and  other  things  relating  to 
copyiights  and  lequired  hy  law  to  be  preservevl,  shall 
be  under  the  contn>l  ol  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
kept  and  preserved  in  tue  Library  of  Omgress;  and 
tlie  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  have  the  immediate 
care  and  supervision  thereof,  and,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
hmry,  shall  perform  all  acts  and  duties  reipiired  hy 
law  touching  copyriglits.  — Sec.  4949.  The  seal  provided 
for  tlie  oflice  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
seal  thereof,  ami  by  it  all  records  and  papers  issued 
from  the  office,  and  to  be  used  in  eviiience,  shall  be 
antlmiiticaied. — .''EC.  49,0.  The  Librarian  of  Congress 
shall  give  a  bond,  witli  8ureti<*8,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  tl»e  condition  that  lie  will  render  to  tlie  proper 
oflirers  of  the  Treasury  a  true  accomit  of  all  moneys 
reieiviMl  by  virtue  of  his  otfice. — Se<\  4951.  Tlie  Libra¬ 
rian  of  Congress  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  tlie  number  and  descriptiou  of  copyright  pub¬ 
lications  for  which  entries  liave  been  made  during  the 
year. — Sec.  4952.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  t^tates,  or 
re-sulent  therein,  who  shall  be  the  autlior,  inventor, 
designer,  or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dra- 
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m*tic  or  musical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  print, 
pbotognipli  or  ni'gative  tiierent,  or  ol  a  painting,  ilraa- 
ing,  citronio,  statue,  statuary,  anil  ot  motieis  or  designs 
intended  to  lie  perfected  as  works  of  tlie  tine  arts,  and 
tile  executors,  ailmiiiisttators,  or  assigns  of  any  sueli 
person,  sltali.  upon  complying  witli  tlie  provisions  ol 
this  chapter,  liave  tlie  sole  liliei  ly  of  printing,  reprint¬ 
ing,  pulilisliiiig,  eoinpleting, copying,  exeeuling,  linisli- 
ing,  and  vending  tlie  same  ;  and,  in  tlie  ease  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  composition,  of  puldicly  perforniing  or  repre¬ 
senting  it,  or  causing  it  to  lie  pet  loiniedor  represented 
by  Olliers.  And  aiitliors  may  reserve  tlie  right  to  dra¬ 
matize  or  translate  tlieirowu  works- — Skc.  4963,  Copy- 
riglits  sliall  be  granted  lor  tlie  teiiii  of  tweiily-eiglit 
years  from  tlie  tinie  ot  reconiing  tlie  title  tiiereot.  in 
tlie  manner  hereinafter  diiected. — Sec.  4964. 'f  lie  author, 
inventor,  or  designer,  if  he  be  still  living  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  resident  iheieiii,  or  his  widow 
or  children  if  he  be  dead,  shall  have  the  same  exi  lusive 
right  continued  lor  the  Itiriher  term  of  loiirleen  years, 
upon  retiording  the  title  of  tlie  work  or  description  of 
the  article  so  secured  a  second  time,  and  complying 
with  all  other  regulations  in  regard  to  original  copy¬ 
rights,  witliin  six  montlis  before  the  expiration  of  tlie 
first  term.  And  such  person  shall,  within  two  inoiiths 
of  the  date  ol  said  renewal,  cause  a  cojiy  ol  the  record 
thereof  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers, 
printed  in  the  United  States,  for  liie  space  of  four 
weeks. — Sec.  496.i.  Coiiyrights  shall  be  assignable  in 
law  by  any  instrument  of  w  riling,  and  such  assignment 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  ofiicc  of  the  l.ihrariiin  oi  Con¬ 
gress  within  sixty  days  after  its  execut.on;  in  default 
of  which  it  sliall  be  void  as  against  any  suhseqiient 
purciiaser  or  luortgagi-e  for  a  valuable  cons, deration, 
witliout  notice. — Sec.  4966.  Ko  person  shall  be  ei. tilled 
to  a  copyright  unless  he  shall,  iielore  piiidicalion, 
deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  ol  Congn  ss,  or 
deposit  ill  the  mail  addre.'Sed  to  the  Librarian  ol  Con¬ 
gress,  at  Washington,  liistrict  of  t  olnmhia,  a  piinted 
copy  of  the  title  of  the  Imok  or  other  nrlicle,  or  a 
description  of  the  jiainting,  draw  ing,  chroino,  statue, 
Btatunr.v,  or  model  or  design  for  a  work  ol  the  fine  arts, 
for  wlii’ch  he  desires  a  copyriglit;  nor  unless  he  shall 
also.wllhiiitendays  from  the  publication  thereol.deliier 
at  the  office  ol  the  l.ibraiiaii  ot  t  ongress,  or  deposit  in 
the  nail  addiessed  to  the  Lihrariau  of  Congress,  at 
Washington,  Idslrict  ot  Columbia,  two  copii-s  ol  such 
copyright  book  or  otlier  ariicle,  or,  in  case  id  a  paint- 
Jng,  drawing,  slalne,  statuary,  model  or  design  for 
a  woik  of  the  fine  arts,  a  pliotograph  ot  the  same. 

_ Stc.  4967.  The  Librarian  ol  Congress  shall  record  the 

Dame  of  such  coliyright  boi»k,  or  other  article,  forth¬ 
with  in  a  iaaik  to  be  kept  for  that  irurpose.  in  the 
words  lollowing:  “  l.iidary  of  CongiesS,  to  wit :  Le  it 

reniemhered  liiat  on  the  day  of— —  , - ,  A. 

B.,  of - .  hath  deposited  in  this  office  tlie  title  ol  a 

hook.  (map.  chart,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  he,  or 
description  of  the  article,)  the  title  or  description  of 
which  is  in  the  following  wo. ds.  to  wit ;  there  insert 
the  title  or  description,)  ihe  right  whereof  he  claims 
as  author,  (originator,  or  proprietor,  as  Ihe  case  may 
be,)  in  confoiuiity  w  ith  Ihe  laws  of  the  United  States 
respecting  cop\  rights.  C.  D..  Librarian  ol  Congiess.  ’ 
And  he  shall  give  a  copy  of  llie  title  or  description, 
under  the  seal  of  the  l.iliranan  of  Congress,  to  the 
proprietvir  whenever  he  shall  leijuire  it.— 6 to.  4968.  The 
Lilaarian  of  Congre.ss  shall  receive  from  the  persons 
to  whidii  the  services  designated  are  rendered,  the 
following  tees:  1.  For  recording  the  title  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  copyright  liook  or  other  article,  fifty  cents. 
2  For  every  copy  under  si-al  ot  such  record  actually 
given  to  Ihe  person  claiming  Ihe  copyright,  or  hit 
assigns,  fifty  cents.  3.  For  lecordiiig  and  certifying 
any  instruiiient  of  writing  lor  Ihe  a-signmeot  of  a 
copyright,  one  dollar.  4.  For  every  copy  ol  an  assign- 


i'lnlborne.  WitutM  Crari.es  Cole,  governor  of  Loui¬ 
siana,  B.  in  Virginia  in  1775,  descendeil  from  Win.  Cle- 
borne,  first  secretary  of  Ihe  coloii.v  of  Virginia.  When 
Unite  a  youth  he  wrote  in  Ins  Latin  grammar  the  nohle 
sentiment— "Cara  patria,  carior  liiiertas;  iibi  eat  liher- 
tas,  iiii  est  mea  patria" — Pear  my  country,  dearer  lili- 
erty  ;  where  liberty  is.  there  is  itiy  coiiiilry.  lie  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  .Supreme  Com  t  of  Tennessee  at 
the  age  of  22  At  23  he  was  electeil  to  Congress  from 
Tennessee.  .Upiminled  governor  of  .Mississiiiid  in  1601, 


CenteniliHl  rii«I  ofher  Iiiforiinllonal  Ex- 

The  following  in  relation  to  various  In¬ 
ternational  Exhihitions  may  prove  of  interest.  KempU 
of  Seren  great  Kxhibiiione.  1861,  London,  :t2,l  20,000; 
1865  Faria.  $640,000;  1862,  London,  $2,042,660;  1867. 
Paris,  $2,10-1.676  ;  1873,  Vienna,  $I,0;>'2,-I90;  1876,  Piiila- 
deiphia,  $!,813,7f  0;  1678.  Paris,  $2,.‘i30,749.  Total  admjs- 
sions  to  Paris  Exhibition,  from  .May  1  to  Nov.  10,  18i8, 
16,03 .’,72.>,  (inclinliug  O.'.O.OOO  free.)  an  average  of  82.000 
per  dav.  The  .Main  Iniilding  ot  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851,  wins  designed  by  Sir  .loseph  Paxioin  and  has 
since  been  the  type  of  the  most  successful  Exhiliilion 
buildings;  it  was  1848  ft.  in  length  :  area.  772.784  sq  It.; 
including  galleries,  989.884  sq.  ft.  This  building  is  now  at 
Sydenham,  near  London.  The  New-  York  Exhibition 
kuihling  of  1853  was  365  ft.  by  149  ft.,  with  a  dome  lOU  feet 
lu  diameter ;  total  area,  249,692  sq.  ft ;  it  was  destroy  ed  by 
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ment,  one  ilollar.  All  fees  so  tect^iveil  elialt  he 
into  tin*  trciiMiry  of  the  United  Skc.  4^69.  Iht* 

proprietor  of  every  e«*pyrijil.t  hoiik  <'r  other  artule 
(>hall  deliver  at  the* nftice  «it  the  Lil»rnrian  oi  Cun;:re88s 
or  dt'piisit  in  the  mail  addre^^ed  to  the  Lihiariun  of 
CoQgreft8»  at  M  asiiington,  l>tbtrict  o!  Columbia,  within 
ten  days  after  its  publication,  two  complete  printed 
copies  thereof,  of  the  best  edition  Usued,  or  description 
or  photograph  of  sucli  articles  as  hereiuhefore  required, 
and  a  copy  of  any  f.uh8equent  edition  wlu  rein  any  sub¬ 
stantial  he  changes  shall  made. — Sec.  4jC0.  For  every 
failure  on  the  part  of  tiie  proprietor  of  any  ci»pyrtghl 
to  deliver,  or  deposit  in  the  mail,  either  of  the  pui>- 
li.shed  copies,  or  de.icription,  or  photograph,  required 
hy  Sections  49o6  and  4909.  the  |»roprietor  of  the  copy¬ 
right  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  iweuty-five  d«»llui8, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  Libi-arain  of  Congress,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  an  action  in  the  nature 
of  an  actiim  of  d  ‘bt.  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  Ihe  jurisdiction  4»f  which  the  delinquent 
may  reside  or  be  found. — Sec.  4901.  The  postmaster  to 
whom  such  copyright  book,  title,  or  otlier  article  is 
delivered,  shall,  if  reque.sted,  give  a  receipt  therefor; 
and  when  so  delivered  he  shall  mail  it  to  its  destina¬ 
tion. — Sec  490'.i.  No  person  sliall  maintain  an  action 
for  the  iufringeineiit  of  his  copyright  unless  he  shall 
give  notice  tiiereof  by  inserting  in  the  sevenil  copies 
of  every  edition  piib!i.-.lied,  on  tlie  title-page  or  tlie 
jrag©  immediately  following,  if  it  be  a  book;  or  if  a 
map,  chart,  musical  compo^iiicui.  jirint,  cut,  engraving, 
pliotograph,  painting,  drawing,  cliromo,  statue,  statu¬ 
ary,  or  model  or  design  intended  to  be  perfected  and 
completed  as  a  work  of  Ihe  tine  arts,  by  inscribing 
upon  some  visible  portion  tiiereof,  or  of  the  suhabince 
on  which  the  same  shall  he  mounted,  the  following 
words,  viz.:  “  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in 

the  year - ,  by  A.  B.,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian 

of  cSingress,  at  Washington;”  or,  at  his  option,  the 
word  “Copyright,”  together  with  the  year  the  copy¬ 
right  was  entered,  and  the  imiiie  t»f  the  party  by  whom 
it  was  taken  out,  thus:  “Copyright.  ,  by  A.  B.” — 
Sec.  49(>l.  Every  person  who  sliail  insert  or  impress 
such  notice,  or  wonls  of  tlie  same  purport,  in  or  upon 
any  book,  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  rut. 
engraving,  or  photograph,  or  other  article,  tor  which 
he  h;MJ  not  obtained  a  copyright,  shall  l»e  liable  to  a 
jienalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  recovenilde  one-half 
for  the  per8i»n  who  shall  sue  for  sucli  penalty,  and  one- 
half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.— Sec.  4'.»t>4.  Every 
person  who,  after  the  recording  of  the  title  of  any  hook 
as  provided  hy  this  chapter,  shall  within  the  term 
limiteil,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  copyright  first  obtained  in  writing,  signed  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  print,  publish,  or  im¬ 
port,  or.  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  judnted,  published, 
or  imparted,  .shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  copy  of 
such  book,  hliall  forleit  every  copy  thereof  to  »ucli 
proprietor,  and  .shali  aLo  forh  it  and  pay  such  damages 
a.s  may  he  recovered  in  a  civil  action  hy  such  proprie¬ 
tor  iu  any  court  ol  coiu|>et4-ut  jurisdiction. — Sec.  49t>o. 
If  any  p>  raon,  after  the  recording  of  the  title  ot  any 
map,  chart,  iiiusii  al  composition,  print,  cut.  engraving, 
plioioiirapii.  or  cliroiuo,  or  of  tin*  de.scriptioii  o!  any 
painting,  drawing,  statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  design 
inieiidi'd  t4>  be  perfected  and  executed  as  a  work  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  provnleil  by  tliis  chapter,  shall,  within  the 
term  limited,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  proprie- 
t«ir  of  The  copyright  first  obtaiuetl  in  writing,  signed 
iu  pre.seiice  ol  two  or  iimre  \vittie.s.se8,  engrave,  etch. 
Work,  copy,  print,  publish,  or  import,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  v.iryiiig  the  mam  design  with  intent 
to  evade  tiie  law,  or,  knowing  the  same  to  lie  so  printe*d, 
publislied,  or  impoi'led,  shall  sell  or  expose  t*)  sale  any 
copy  of  such  III. ip  or  other  article,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
forfeit  to  the  proprietor  all  the  plates  oil  which  the  same 


governor  of  New  Orleans  Territory  1^^05,  governor  of 
Louisiana  in  1812-lfi.  elected  senator  from  Louisiana  in 
1817.  He  WHS  an  able  lawyer,  a  distinguished  orator, 
and  a  true  patriot,  and  occnpieil  the  gul*ernatorial  chair 
of  Loui.siana  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  English. 
r».  1S17. 

Claiborne,  or  Cleborne.  MTluam.  first  S<*eretary 
of  State  of  Virginia.  B.  about  IhSH.  Appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  8tate  16-6.  trcK-siirer  of  Virginia  1642.  and  Far- 
lianientaiy  couiiuissioner  iu  1661.  He  owned,  pur- 


fire  in  1858.  Paris  building  of  1855,  built  of  stone,  820 
ft.  by  36b  ft.,  with  an  annexe  4,b0U  ft.  long,  85  ft.  wide, 
for  machinery;  total  space  covered,  including  galleries, 
29acres:  tt)lal  cost  «d  all  huilding8,$),373,3b0.  Interna- 
tioiial  Exhibition  of  Li>ndun.  1862 ;  tidal  cost,  $2,  ISO.bbO ; 
total  area  under  roof,  988,000  sq  ft.;  nuiiii  front,  1150  ft. 
The  receipts  about  balanced  tlie  exp**ii<iinires.  Paris, 
1867,  total  areaHT^acies.  Vienna,  L''73,  tliechief  build¬ 
ing  consisted  of  Main  bnildi  jg,  surmonnteil  by  an  iron 
dome3-'4  ft.  in  diameter,  Macliinery  Hall,  Agricultural 
Building,  and  gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  Total  cost  of  build¬ 
ings.  $7,850,000.  Total  receipts  from  visitors, $1,2S;5,64H. 
There  remained  a  heavy  deficit,  which  was  borne  by  the 
Austrian  (iovernmeut.  Fhihidelpliia,  1876;  area,  Main 
Budding,  21.47  acres;  cost, $1.42“, 000.  Art  (Memorial ) 
Hall,  area,  1*50  acres;  cost  ,$1,199,273.  Horticultural 
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•hall  be  copied,  andevery  sheet  thereof,  either  copied  of 
printed,  and  shall  fnrlher  lorfeit  one  dollar  for  every 
slieetof  the  same  found  in  his  p^'ssession,  either  printing, 
prill tftd,co|»ied.  pulilislied,  imported, or  exposed  for  sale  ; 
and  in  ca.'e  of  a  painting,  statue,  or  statuary,  he  shall 
forfeit  tell  dollars  for  every  cojiy  of  tin*  samo  in  his 
p**s8  ‘ssion,  or  l»y  iiim  sid*!  or  expo^-.-d  fi*r  sale ;  one-half 
thereof  to  the  jiroprielor  ami  the  either  halt  to  the  ii.so 
of  tlie  United  iStales. — S^ec.  4;u6.  Any  iiersoii  publicly 
performing  or  representing  any  dramatic  composi¬ 
tion  for  which  a  copyright  lias  lM*en  obtained,  wiilioiit 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  tiiereof,  or  his  heirs  or 
a-ssigns,  shall  lie  liable  ford. images  therefor;  such  dam¬ 
ages  ill  all  cases  to  be  ivsses  ed  at  such  biim,  not  les-s 
thivii  one  hiimlred  dollars  for  Ihe  first,  ami  filty  dollars 
for  every  subsequent  performance,  as  to  the  cotirt  sliall 
appear  to  he  just —Sec.  4967.  Every  person  who  shall 
print  or  publish  any  manuscript  w  hatever,  w  ithout  Ihe 
consent  of  the  author  or  proprietcu'  first  obtained,  (if 
such  author  or  pmprietor  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  resMent  therein,)  shall  be  liable  to  the  author 
or  proprietor  forall  damages  occusioned  by  such  .njiiry. 
— Sec.  4068.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  case 
of  forfeiture  or  penalty  under  the  copyright  laws,  un¬ 
less  the  same  is  commenced  within  two  years  after  the 
action  has  arisen. — Sec.  4'.i69.  In  all  actions  arising 
under  the  laws  respecting  copyrights  the  defendant 
may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  in  evidence.— Sec.  4970.  The  circuit  courts,  and 
district  courts  having  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts, 
shall  have  pow«‘r,  upon  bill  in  equity,  filed  by  any  party 
aggrieved,  to  grant  iiijunctinns  ti*  prevent  the  violation 
of  any  right  secured  l»y  the  laws  re.specting  copyrights, 
according  to  the  course  and  principles  of  courts  of 
equity,  on  such  terms  as  tlie  ci>urt  may  deem  reasona¬ 
ble. — Sec.  4971.  Nothing  iu  lliis  chapter  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  proliibit  the  printing,  publishing,  importa¬ 
tion.  or  sale  of  any  biH>k.  map,  chart,  dramatic  or 
musical  compo.sition,  print,  cut,  engraving,  or  photo¬ 
graph,  writ  leu,  composed,  or  made  b}'  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  nor  resident  therein  — 

Sec. - .  [.\pproved  »June  18,  l.''74,  to  take  effect  Aug. 

I,  1874.]  That  ill  the  construction  of  ttiis  act,  the 
words  “ engraving,”  “cut,”  and  “print,”  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  pictorial  iiliistratinns  or  works  conm  eted 
with  the  fine  arts,  and  no  prints  or  labels  designed  to 
be  used  for  any  other  articles  of  nianiifacture  shall  be 
entered  under  tlie  copyright  law,  but  may  be  registered 
in  the  Falent  Office.  A  ml  the  Commissioner  of  i'ateiits 
i.s  hereby  charged  with  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  entry  or  regi.siry  of  such  prints  or  labels,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  regulations  provided  by  law  as  to 
copyright  of  prints,  except  that  there  shall  be  paid  for 
recording  the  title  of  any  print  or  label,  not  a  trade¬ 
mark.  six  dollars,  wliich  shall  cover  the  expense  of 
furnishing  a  copy  of  the  record,  under  the  seal  of  the 
Commi.ss.onerof » 'a tents, to  the  party  entering  the  same, 

Cotoati  Si,  Aii;;uHtiii,  in  tumu/o,  a  tliriving  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  outskirts  west  of  Montreal,  ilocheluga  co., 
(4uehec.  o.OiK). 

C'oteaii  St.  in  Canada^  a  village  of  the 

w  est  end  of  Mount  Uoyal.  UocUelagu  co.,  Quebec,  4  in. 
from  .Montri-al.  J*op.  ^jUuO. 

Crotizot,  (liO,)  (A-n-o-ao',)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Sa- 
one-et-Loire.  12  m.  S^.S.E.  of  Autiin.  Here  are  the  most 
extensive  blast-furnaces  and  iron  foundries  in  France, 
Cannon,  heavy  machinery,  and  anchors  are  niaiiufuc- 
ture»i  on  a  large  scale.  J’op,  2^1,872. 

Crowj*.  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Dakota  family,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  hair 
and  the  clean  ap|>earaiice  of  their  lodges.  They  for- 
imTiy  oci'upied  the  bsisins  of  the  Yellowstone,  Big 
H«»rn,  and  Tongue  Rivers,  hut  now  live  mi  reserva¬ 
tions  in  Montana.  Tliey  call  themselves  Absaroka,  or 
Upaaroka.  They  are  estimated  at  about  3,bo0. 


chased,  and  planted  Kent  Island,  In  the  Bay  of  Chesa¬ 
peake,  of  w  hii  h  he  was  de-prived  by  Ihe  charter  granted 
to  Lord  Baltimore.  Smarting  under  a  sense  ot  injus¬ 
tice,  and  the  king  failing  to  redress  his  wrongs,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Calvert,  seized 
Animp<di8,  and  drove  the  “Lord  Proprietor ”  from  the 
Province.  He  has  been  styled  the  “Evil  genius  of 
Maryland"  and  “The  Champion  of  Virginia.”  D.  abt. 
1677. 


Hall,  1*50  acres;  cost, $253,037.  Machinery  Hall, 1402  by 
360ft..  14  acres.  Agricultural  Building,  10  16  acres ;  cost, 
$2.)0,000.  Total  area 48-62 acres;  besides  other  buildings, 
as  the  U.S.  Government  building,  Judges’  Hall,  Women’s 
building,  the  variou.s  State  and  Foreign  gov’t  buildings, 
ill  all  nearly  209.  Numl»er  of  visitors  from  .May  IU  to 
Nov.  10.  9,910,966.  of  whom  8,tXJ4,272  paid  admission  fees 
amounting  to  $3,813,724.  The  largest  number  of  admis¬ 
sions  was  on  “  Pennsylvania  day,”  274,919.  The  total 
cost  of  iMiildiiigs  was  $o.242,-295,  of  this  sum  the  mu- 
nicipality  of  Philadelphia  contributed  $l,500,tKK),  and 
the  State  g..vernment  of  Pennsylvania  $!,otH).000.  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  $l00,(itK),  and  nearly  the  entire 
reinaiiider  was  supplied  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
International  Exhibitions  were  held  at  Sydney  in  187W 
and  at  Melbourne  in  1880. 
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DThe  fourth  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  those 
derive<l  frtnn  it.  In  Arabic  it  is  t.JiH  eighth;  itt  Uns* 
♦  siaii,  the  rtrtli;  and  in  the  Kthiopic,  the  nineleeiiih. 
The  Greek  name  is  delta,  the  Hebrew  daUth;  ami  o»jr 
form  of  the  letter,  whicli  is  the  same  as  the  Latin,  is 
evidently  derive<l  from  the  Greek  (^),  by  rounding  off 
the  rijclit'hand  aii^le  into  a  curve.  The  Hebrew 
signifies  a  di>or,  amt  in  its  earlier  form  it  bon*  a  mani¬ 
fest  resemblance  to  the  (It)or  or  oiienin^  of  a  tent.  I)  Is 
the  meilial  letter  of  tlie  (ualer  of  dentals  or  palato-den- 
ta!s.  It  Is  tlie  sonorous  counterpart  of  T.  and  is  produced 
by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  superior  incisive 
teeth,  and  to  their  gum,  while  the  tongue,  obliquely 
rising,  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  breath;  then,  by 
euddenly  withdrawing  this  obstruction,  while  the  larynx 
resoutnis  during  the  passage  of  the  air  tlirough  the 
glottis,  the  sound  in  <piestion  is  exploded.  D  readily 
interchanges  with  lett<TS  of  the  same  order,  as.  Ger 
lief,  deep  ;  trauni,  dream  ;  du,  thou ;  dein,  thiue.  It  also 
readily  interchanges  with  the  letter  1;  as,  Greek  dap- 
siUs,  Latin  lapsiUs ;  Latin  cauda,  Spanish  cola.  (See  L.) 
The  I^tin  D  is  frequently  changeil  into  z,  x,  or  ss  in 
German;  as,  duo,  zwei,  two;  decent,  zehn,  ten.  D  also 
seems  to  manife.st  a  kind  of  affinity  for  the  letter  n,  and 
Is  drawn  hy  it  into  a  number  of  words  to  whieh  it  do<*s 
not  radically  belong,  as,  Latin  te.ner,  English  tender. 
Di,  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  sometimes  changed  Into  j ;  as. 
diurnal,  journal.  As  a  numeral,  l>  represents  oiK);  and 
when  a  dash  is  placed  over  it  (L)),  50  )0.  As  the  Rumans 
expre.ssed  1000  in  numerals  by  CT,y,  that  is,  a  C,  an  I, 
and  a  reversed  C,  the  early  printers  used  the  half  of 
these  letters  to  dem»te  500,  as  I3,  which  soon  became 
joined,  and  produced  the  D,  which  now  stamls  for  five 
centuries.  As  ati  abbreviation,'/)  stands  for  doctor;  as, 
M.D,  doctor  of  medicine;  D.  D.,  doctor  of  divinity; 
D.  I).  S.,  doctor  of  dental  surgery,  Ac.  Among  Roman 
writers,  P  is  used  for  Divas,  Decimus,  Devotus,  Dlebii'', 
Ac.  D.  M.,  in  tiie  Roman  epitaphs,  signifies  />iis  M mi- 
bm.  Pin  M i(jnn,  or  Dii$  Maejuix.  As  a  sign,  it  is  one  of 
tlio  Dominical  letters.  In  Music,  D  is  the  second  note 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  answering  to  the  re  of  the  French. 
Daarder,.  n.  [Du.]  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of 
alN)Ut  50  cents. 

I>ab«  t).  a.  [Fr.  dauher,  to  drub,  to  bang,  to  cuff  ;  Gotli. 
danpjan,  t'>  dip;  allied  to  Gr.  duptn,  to  duck,  or  tlive; 
Sax.  duphan.  See  DtP.j  To  strike  gently  with  the 
hand;  to  slap;  to  box  ;  to  strike  gently  with  sumo  soft 
or  moist  siibritance. 

— n.  A  slight  thrust  with  something  pointed;  a  gentle 
blow  witli  the  hand ;  a  small  lump  or  ma.ss  of  anything 
soft  or  moist ;  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one ; 
as,  a  dab  of  mortar. 

{Knot.)  .V  small  flat  fish,  fam.  Pt.ruronectid.®,  7.  v. 
l>at>'ble«  r.  (i.  [Ditiiin.  of  dab;  Belgic,  daUben,  or  dab- 
be.len.]  To  dii>  a  little  or  often ;  to  wet;  to  moisten  ;  to 
spatter;  to  wet  by  little  <lips  or  strokes;  to  sprinkle. 

— V.  n.  To  play  in  water;  to  dip  the  hamls,  tlirow  water, 
and  Splash  about;  to  play  in  mud  and  water;  to»loatiy- 
thing  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner:  to  tamper;  b> 
touch  here  and  there;  to  meddle;  as,  to  dabble  in  the 

ftmds, 

l>ab'blei*,  n.  One  who  dabbles;  a  superficial  meddler; 
as.  a  dithhh’r  in  politics. 

I>ab'blinsr«  P-  Playing  in  water,  or  in  mud :  meddling. 
— n.  Act  iff  mediiling  or  dipping  superficially  into  anything. 
I>2ib'b1iug:ly«  adv.  In  a  «Iabbling  manner. 
I>ab'c]iiok,  n  (Zodl.)  Tlie  little  tlrebft,  a  water-fowl 
of  the  fam.  Cohpnbifla>,  that  keeps  constantly  dipping 
under  w.tter.  It  is  commonly  found  about  lakes  and 
fish-pouils. 

Dab'erath*  {Anc.  Geng.)  aLevitical  town  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Zebniun  and  Issachar.  Its  site  Is  probably  that 
of  the  tnoilern  Deburith,  a  small  village  at  the  N.W. 
foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

I>aC{i'(la«  in  Wixconxin,  a  post-office  of  Sheboygan  co. 
Da  <lapt>9  or  D.  C.,  (da-ha'po,)  adv.  [It.,  from  the 
beginning,  again.]  (.\lux.)  An  expre.s.sion  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  piece,  to  indicate  that  the  performer  is  to  return 
to.  and  end  with,  the  first  part. 

Dac'CJi,  ami  Dae'ea  Jelalparo',  two  districts  of 
Ilindostan,  prov.of  Bengal,  chiefly  between  Lat.  23®  and 
24®  N.,  Jiml  Lon.  814®  30'  and  91®  E.  Area.  That  of  Dacca, 
1,870;  of  Dacca  Jelalpore.  2.585  sq.  m.  Soil  fertile;  and 
surface  a  tleail  fiat,  inundated  during  the  wet  seasons. 
Prod.  Rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo.  Mannf.  Dimities, 
diapers,  and  dam-isk  linens.  Chief  towns.  Daccii,  Nalr- 
raingtinge,  Ac.  P>p.  about  1.500.000,  one  half  of  whom 
are  Hindoos,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans. 

Dnc'OAit  an  inland  city  of  IIind»)stan,  diet.  Dacca,  pror. 
Bengal,  formerly  very  extensive,  populous,  ami  ricli,  and 
still  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  presidency.  It  extends, 
with  its  suburbs,  for  fi  miles  along  a  river  which  unites 
with  the  Ganges  on  the  one  haml,  and  the  Brahma¬ 
pootra  on  the  other,  thus  affording  great  facilities  for 
commerce;  Lat.  23®  42'  N.,  Lon.  90®  17'  E  .  127  m.  N.E 
of  Calcutta,  witlj  which  it  connects  by  railroad.  It  is 
built,  generally,  of  mud-brick  ami  that(du*d  houses, 
and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  The  vicinity  of 
C.  is  very  fertile,  ami  healthy  for  India,  and  grows  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton.  D.  w?i.s,  from  16)8  to 
163.),  the  metropolis  of  Bengal,  but  declined  with  the 
disorders  following  the  irruptions  of  Nadir  Shah,  I^j). 
67,0(K). 

[Du.  dua.s.]  (Z'wY.l  Tho  P'pprinusUucis- 
CM.s,  a  small  fish  of  the  carp  family,  found  in  clear  and 
quiet  streams.  Its  head  is  small,  inuz^le-pointcd;  buck 
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slightly  elevated,  and  tail  forked.  It  is  gregarious. 
Its  food  is  worms,  and  other  .‘‘oft  animal  substances. 

Duc*li<  SiMOX,  a  German  poet,  u.  1605.  He  wtis  the  au¬ 
thor  of  some  religious  odes,  lyrics,  and  ]>lays.  D.  1659. 

l>ac*lieet'  Itiver,  in  Arkansas,  ^ee  Dauchite. 

Da'cia,  {Anc.  Geng.)  A  large  tract  (»f  the  Koenan  empire 
beyoiel  tlie  Danube;  now  comprising  M«)ldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  an<i  portions  of  Traiisylvaiila  and  Hungary.  Prior 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  tlie  whole  tnvet  wjisdivideil  into 
Trojan  Z>.  and /lare/ian  /).  The  former,  or  Dacia  proper, 
was  situated  north,  the  latter  south,  of  the  Danube.  The 
Country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dad  or  Pacet,  a  warlike 
nation  of  German  origin,  whi»,  after  an  heroic  resisLince, 
continued  for  upwards  of  75  year.s,  were  finally  con¬ 
quered  by  'Trajan,  (a.  d.  105,)  whereupon  the  entire  re¬ 
gion  became  a  Roman  prov.  In  453,  Ardaric,  king  of 
the  Gepidae,  seized  the  country,  and  in  666  it  Avas  con¬ 
quered  by  a  colony  of  Scythians.  'They  were  subdued  by 
Charlemagne,  and  the  Magyars  overran  Dacia  in  tlio  9th 
century'. 

Dacian,  {da'shan,)  n.  (Ge.og.)  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  ajicient  Dacia. 

— a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Dacia. 

Dacier,  XndrS,  (da'se-ai,)  a  Fnuich  philologist,  B.  1651. 
lie  piiijli.shed  An  edition  of  Pompeius  Festus,  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  Horace,  of  Aristotle’s  Portic.x,  of  Epictetus,  id' 
Marcus  Antoninus’  It'Jlrctions,  of  Plutarch’s  Lire<,  Ac. 
D.  1722  — His  wife,  Annk,  «lau”hter  of  tliecelebrateil  pro¬ 
fessor  Le  Fevre,  B.  in  165  4,  was  likewise  distinguished 
for  her  literary  attainments.  She  translare<l  into  French 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  Clotuisof  Aristophanes, 
Ac.  D.  in  I72d. 

Dac'niss,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  small  and  elegant  birds, 
of  tlie  lusessores  onler,  inhabiting  Mexico.  The  color 
of  the  body  is  cerulean  blue;  the  forehead,  shoulders, 
wings,  and  tail  are  black,  and  it  has  a  sharp,  conical  bill. 

Dacoit'^  DaUoit%  n.  [Hind,  ddk.]  In  India,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  gang  of  ro'ibers. 

Dacoit'y,  Dakoit'y,  n.  A  Hindoo  gang  of  robbers 
or  marauders. 

Daco  tak.  See  Dakota. 

Oacry<l'itini,  n.  [Gr.  dakru,  a  tear.]  {Bnt^  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Taractfe,  or  Yew  family.  It  includes 
several  valuable  timber-trees ;  as,  the  Hu*»n  pine  of  Au.s- 
tralia,  P.  Franklinii ;  the  ICakaterro  of  New  Zealand, 
P.  tixifnlium :  and  the  Dirnon  pine,  /).  cupressinum. 

Dacrygflo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  daknt,  a  tear,  and  ge.lao,  to 
laugh.]  {^ted.)  A  species  of  insanity  in  whicli  the  pa¬ 
tient  weeps  and  langhs  at  the  same  time. 

Dacryo'ina,  n.  [Gr.  dakryn.  to  weep.]  (3fed.)  A  clos¬ 
ing  of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta  lachryinali.s,  causing 
an  effusion  of  tears. 

DacryocystOHyrin^^'oUataklei'Ais.  n.  [Gr.rfa/r- 
ru,  a  tear,  kyst>s,  a  sac,  cyrigx,  a  l>ipe,  a  fistula,  and  l.a- 
takldsis,  a  locUhig  up.]  A  term  applied  by  Dieffenbach 
to  the  healing  of  lachrymal  ft.stiilm  by  transplantation, 
i.  e..,  by  paring  the  edges  of  tlie  fistula,  loosening  tlie 
borders,  and  assisting  tlie  requisite  tegumental  displace¬ 
ment  by  lateral  incision.  —  Panglison. 

Dactyl,  {dak*l%l,)  n.  [Gr.  dactyllns,  a  finger,  probably 
like  Lat.  digitus,  from  Sansk.  die,  to  show,  found  in  Gr. 
deiknumi,\j\t.  indict,  in  show.]  (Pros.)  In  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  poetical  foot  consisting  of  three  sylla¬ 
bles,  tlie  first  long  and  the  others  short,  like  the  joints 
ofa  finger  —  a.s  in  edrmind,  omnibus.  Dactylic  verses  are 
hexameters  which  end  in  a  d;ictyl  instead  of  a  spondee. 
In  the  English  and  German  languages,  where  accent  de- 
t«*rinines  quantity,  the  word  dactyl  means  an  accented 
fdlowed  by  two  unaccented  syllables;  as  in  qitantity, 
liebliche.. 

Dac'tylic.  Dac'tylar,  a.  (Proj)  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  chiefly  or  wholly  of  dactyls. 

— n.  A  verse  c<»nsisting  chiefly  or  wholly  of  dactyls. 

Daetyrioj^rapll,  n.  [Gr.  daktylios,  a  ring,  and  grapho, 
to  engrave.]  One  who  engraves  gems  ami  stones  for 
finger-rings.  —  The  autograph  or  inscription  of  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  name  upon  a  finger-ring. 

Dactyl  iog^'rapliy,  n.  The  art  of  gem-engraving. 

Dac'tylic,  «.  [Gr.  a  finger.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 

plants,  order  Graminacccp.,  having  the  panicle  of  flowers 
much  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  its  secondary  branches  so 
short  that  the  spikelets  are  miicli  crowded  into  clusters; 
the  glumes  unequal,  the  large*r  one  keeled;  each  spikelet 
containing  2  to  7  florets,  each  of  wliich  Inis  2  lanceolate, 
scarcely  awned  palese.  D.  glnmerata,  the  Orchard-grass, 
called  ill  England  Cock’s-foot  grass,  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia.  N.  America,  and  the  N.of  Africa.  It  forms 
an  important  part  of  almost  all  the  best  natural  pas¬ 
tures,  i.s  much  relislusl  by  cattle,  anil  grows  with  great 
rapidity  after  it  hits  been  cut.  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  herliage,  anti  succeeding  well  on  most  kinds  of  soil, 
an'l  in  situations  too  sliady  fi»r  many  other  grasses;  it  is 
therefore  generally  sown  along  with  other  grasses.  An 
improve*!  variety,  of  greater  size  than  the  ordinary  one, 
has  been  Introduced  itito  cultivation. 

Daetylol'osy,  n.  [Gr.  daldylos,  a  finger,  and  logos, 
<liscour9e.]  The  art  of  spellitig  wonls,  or  discoursing,  by 
placing  the  fingers  in  su<‘li  po.sitions  as  tt>  signify  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dactylon'oiiiy,  a.  [Gr.  and  nemo,  to  deal 

out.)  The  art  of  numbering  with  the  fingers. 

Daotylop'leriis,  n.  [Gr.  daktylox,  and  wing 

or  fin.]  {Zo'l.)  A  genus  of  acantliopterygious  fishe.s,  tlie 
charactor.sof  which  are,a  large  and  long  flat  head,  rising 
fliiiMenly  from  the  muzzle;  the  prenpercnlum  furnished 
with  an  elongated  strong  spine;  the  jaws  armed  with 


masses  of  minute  conical  teeth;  six  branchiostegous 
rays:  the  sub-pectoru!  rays  numerous,  very  long.  «!yj 
connected  by  a  membrane;  body  covered  wilii  Iiardcari- 
Hated  scales.  By  means  of  tbeir  large  fins,  tliese  fishes 
dart  out  <*f  the  water  when  pursued,  and  areableto  sus¬ 
tain  themselves  ill  the  air  for  several  seconds.  The  Sea- 
swallow,  or  Flying  Guriiaid,  D.  volitans,  ot  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  is  6  to  14  inches  long. 

Da'ou)«ville*  in  .S'.  Carnh'nn,  a  township  in  Pickens 
dist.,  abt.  120  in.  N.W.  of  Columbia;  pop.  I,3a6. 

Dad.,  Dad'^ly,  [W.  tad;  Hind,  dada,  formed  from 
the  soiiutl  of  father.]  A  term  used  by  young  children. 
(Synonymous  with  pupa.) 

"  Floe  child,  as  like  hU  dad  as  he  could  stare."  —  Gay. 

Dad'dlc*  r.  a.  To  moveab<iut  like  a  child  or  Hge<l  man; 
to  toddle ;  hence,  to  perform  anything  in  a  slow  and  un- 
stemly  manner. 

— n.  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  cjdloquialism  for  the 
hand  or  fist. 

Dad'dock.  n.  The  rotten  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Dad'dy-loii;^l<»g:«)«  n.  (Zool.)  See  Tipui.a. 

Dade,  in /7or/da,  a  S.  co.,  wa.sheil  on  the  S.  and  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  bounded  on  tlie  W.  by  Monroe 
CO.  Area,  abt.  3.000  sq.  m.  Surface  level ;  mostly  occu- 
jiied  by  tlie  Everglades,  a  name  given  to  vast  expanses  of 
shallow  Water,  studded  with  innumerable  biimll  i&lands. 
The  principal  village  is  Miami.  }h>p.  85. 

Dade,  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Tennes.see  and 
Alaliaina;  area,  abt  160  sq.  ni.  It  is  traversed  l»y  Lock¬ 
out  Creek,  and  snrnmnded  by  liigh  mountains.  Inm 
ore,  bituminous  coal,  aixl  other  valuable  minerals 
abound,  (^ap.  'Trenton,  /bp.  3,033. 

Da<le.  in  Mixsf/uri,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  498  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Sac  River.  Horse,  and  Cedar  creeks. 
Tlie  surface  is  varied.  fertile.  Cap.  Greenfield. 

Pop.  8,683. 

— A  village  in  the  above  co. 

Dade'villo.  m  AlabamH,vi.  township,  cap.  ofTallapoosa 
CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery  ;  pop.  1,266. 

Dade'villo,  in  M{sxnnri,i\  po.st-villageof  Dade  co.,  abt. 
34  in.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Da  do,  n.  [It.,  a  cube,  a  die.]  (.,4rc//.)  The  die,  or  squar.* 
part  of  a  pedestal ;  tlie  cubical  base  of  a  column. 

Da'dyl,«.  {Chem.)  Same  as  Campjif.nf.,  7.  r. 

Da*<lnl,  Dsieda'liati,  a.  [From  Lat.  DiEOAirs,  7. r.] 
Performed  witli  art  or  constructiveskill ;  ingenious  ;  as, 
“  the  dndal  haml  of  nature.” — Philips. 

Dtr'dnliis.  (Myth.)  The  fabulous  representative  of  the 
most  ancient  Grecian  art.  According  to  Greek  history, 
D.,  son  of  Eiectlioneiis,  king  of  Athens,  was  the  most 
inventive  designer,  accomplished  artist,  and  mechanical 
genius  tlie  world  had  ever  seen.  Ills  statues  in  wood 
were  r<*gnrded  as  so  admirably  perfect,  that  lliey  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  moved,  and  looked  like  life:  his  skill  in 
the  ineclianical  arts  was  so  universal,  that  scieiue  is  re¬ 
ported  to  owe  to  him  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  the 
axe,  saw.  plnnimet,  and  tlie  anger;  and  he  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  adhesive  qualities  of  glue,  besides  inventing 
sails  for  ships.  His  jmpil  and  nejihew.  Talus,  promised 
even  to  eclipse  his  teacher,  so  remarkable  was  his  in¬ 
genuity;  a  fact  that  so  distracted  D.  vitli  envy,  tliat  he 
linrled  the  j'ontli  through  a  lofty  window,  and  killed 
liimon  tlie  spot,  an  act  that  compelled  him  iinniedintely 
to  fl}',  wiih  his  son  learns,  to  C'rete  for  safety,  m  here 
Minos,  the  king  of  the  island,  welcomed  him  with  de- 
llglit.  Here  he  exercised  his  nie<  hanical  genius  in  con¬ 
structing  a  wonderful  labyrinth  for  his  friend  Pusiphse. 
the  queen  and  wife  of  Minos,  wlu*rc,  undiscovered,  site 
might  carry  on  her  revolting  amours.  In  revenge  lor 
Ills  ]ierfi<ly,  Minos,  when  he  lieard  of  the  use  to  wliieh 
the  labyrinth  was  put,  confined  both  lather  and  son  in 
its  intricate  passages.  'To  escape  the  fate  this  imprison- 
ineiit  threatened,  D.  maile  lor  himself  and  learns  wings 
of  feathers,  and,  attaching  them  to  their  liodies  hy  glue 
and  wax,  tliey,  being  thus  fnrnislied,  soared  aloft  out  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  fled  from  Crete, across  tlie  .^Egean  Sea, 
directing  their  course  in  the  track  iff  Cnnm*,  and  finally 
for  Ficily,  wiiere  the  prudent  and  more  experienced  navi¬ 
gator  arrived  in  salety;  but  bis  rash  son,  elated  v  lth 
the  posses-sioii  of  a  new  motive  jiower,  audaciously 
mounted  the  empyrean,  before  juirsning  his  course,  to 
sliow  the  gods  his  plumage;  wlien,  approaching  too  near 
the  indignant  Phoebus,  his  artificial  wings  were  scorched 
by  the  snn,  the  wax  melted,  and  the  feathers  lieconiing 
loose,  the  discomfited  and  humiliated  boy  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  near  the  island  ol  Samos,  where 
he  was  drowned  ;  thus  giving  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea 
to  that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  washing  the  isles  of 
Greece.  This  pretty  fable  is  ea-sily  and  more  rationally 
explained  by  supposing  tliat  the  father  and  son.  escap¬ 
ing  the  vigilance  of  Minos,  fled  to  the  sliore,  and  leaping 
into  two  boats,  put  off.  1).  lioisting  bis  mantle  on  the 
oars  as  a  sail,  and  escaping  the  pursuit ;  while  the  sim, 
le-19  skilfnl,  or  more  intent  on  watching  the  effin-'t  ol  the 
wind  on  the  rude  sail,  than  the  direction  of  his  course, 
ran  his  hark  on  the  island  of  ISanios,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  wreck. 

D:p'inoii«  71.  See  Demon. 

Dair,  IV  o.  To  daunt;  to  intimidate.  (Used  in  yoms 
parts  of  England.) 

— r.  i.  To  play  or  sport  with;  to  fondle;  to  toy;  to  trifle. 

Daf'llo,  r.  a.  To  evince  forgetfulnes.s  ;  to  show*  short 
menmry. 

Daf  XiHlil,  Daf  Tod  illy «  DafTodowiifliriy,  n. 

[Vr.  asphodcle,  from  Or.  asphodelus.]  {Hot.)  See  Na^ 
CISSUS. 
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Daft,  Out  of  one’s  proper  senses;  insane;  —  henre, 
besotteil  ;  crazy  ;  silly;  foolish.  —  ^portivy  ;  eprighlly; 
mirthful.  (UstMl  in  Scotlaml.) 

Da;;,  n.  [See  Dagger.]  A  dagger.  —  A  kind  of  baud- 
gnu  or  pistol,  formerly  usc<l. 

— (A.  S.  lianff.]  \  leathern  bill  or  hatchet. 

— v.a.  [From  DAO(iLE.J  To  daggle:  to  bemiro.  (Vulgar.) 

— V.  n.  To  Itecome  cloudy,  misty,  or  opiopie.  (r.) 

Da;;'S‘^***  [Fr.  Iv.  iluir/f'ir  :  Arm. 

da'jrr;  Swed.  and  0'»th,  dag<j>rt:  pn>l'ablv  allied  bi 
Ileb.  cfuA^'/r,  to  stab.]  A  short  sword,  or  long  knife.  This 
weapon  was  in  use  among  the  Franks  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  i.s  mentioned  asa  "'cul- 
tellus  qiii  dicitur  ’  and  Walsingham  in  the  15lh 

century  calls  it  coud*'ly  or  dagger.  Towards  theclosjMif 
the  13th  century,  it  was  used  as  part  of  tho  knightly 
equipment ;  and  about  this  time  it  was  called  tlie  raeVri* 
corde  bee  luse  in  the  last  struggle  the  uplilted  D.  caused 
the  discomrtied  tighter  to  stie  for  mercy.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  I  llh  century,  knights  always  wore  a  />.  sus¬ 
pended  by  acord  or  chain  to  tl»o  right  side,  ami  it  was 
even  sometimiM  u.simI  as  a  mi.ssilo  weapon.  At  this  time 
it  wa.s  carried  by  citizens,  yeomen,  sailors,  and  even 
ladies. 

{Printing.')  A  mark  of  reference  used  in  printed  works, 
in  the  funii  of  a  dagger,  thus  t.  (Sometimes  calleil  ohe- 
lisk.) 

T'f  hto\‘  or  stpenk  daggerx^  to  look  or  speak  angrily  or 
fiercely,  as  if  with  hostile  intent. 

I  will  tpeak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none."  —  Shaks. 

— 1\  a.  Tc)  use  a  dagger :  to  stab  with  a  poniard  or  dagger. 

Da;;';;er*s-clrnwiiia:,  u.  Act  of  drawing  claggir-s: 
hence,  approa<  h  to  a  tju.irrel,an  open  attack,  4)r  violence. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  lu  a  tavern,  where  all  were  at  dag' 
ger's- drawing."  —  Swift. 

Da;;  g'or’s  in  Virginiay  a  post-village  of 

Botetourt  c«>. 

Da*,; 'smelt's  ^111^,  in  Pennuylvania.  a  post-village  of 
Tioga  CO.,  abt.  150  m.  N.  »)f  Harrisburg. 

Da;f'tfle,  v.  a.  [From  Swc*!.  ami  Doth,  dagg^  dew.]  To 
trail  in  mu  I  or  wet  grass;  to  befoul;  to  dirty,  as  the 
lower  end  of  a  garment;  to  dip  in  mire. 

— V.  n.  To  run  through  mire,  or  mud  and  water. 

"  Like  a  puppj  daggled  through  the  town."  —  Pope, 


n.  A  slattern ;  a  person  of  slovenly  or 

uucle.iit  habits. 

Da;;lk,  a  word  which,  in  the  Tartar  language,  signifies 
mountain  ;  thn.s,  dagh-stan  (Daghe.stan),  a  mountainous 
country;  krshish-dagfiy  the  actual  name  of  Mount  Olym¬ 


pus. 

Diig^tiontan,  (dah'ge^'tdn',)  a  region  of  W.  .4sia,  com¬ 
prising  all  the  country  lying  W.  of  the-  Caspian  .“^ea  to 
the  C  iuca-sus,  in  L  it.  41°  to  43°  N..  Lon  40°  to  50°  E. : 
the  greater  part  of  which  forms  a  prov.  belonging  to 
the  Russian  govt,  of  the  Caucasus,  while  the  rest  is  peo¬ 
pled  hy  independent  trilies.  Area,  abt.  17,500 sq.  m.;  of 
which  Ru-ssian  territory  absorbs  10,000.  Surface.  Very 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  outlying  spurs  and  oft- 
shoots  of  the  Caucasus  range.  Soil.  Productive  in  tlie 
valleys  ;  yielding  grain,  tobacco,  hemp,  saffron,  and  tim- 1 
her.  Cattle,  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  sheep  are  exten-| 
sively  rearetl.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  and  sulphur.  D.  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  p<»pnlated  hy  nomadic  T.irtar  tribes,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Lesghians,  who  have  hitheno 
maintained  their  independence  of  Russia.  P>p.  Estim. 
at  2,000,000,  of  wliich  abt.  440,000  are  included  in  the 
Russian  portion  of  tin*  country. 

Da;;'-lock,  n.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  dagg^  dew,  and  Eng. 
/orit.]  A  soiled  or  bemired  lot  k  of  wool  on  a  sheep's 
body. 

Da  'S*0,  Daooe,  or  r>AGDEy, a  Rns.slan  l.slan«l  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  N.  of  the 
island  of  (Esel ;  pop.  10,0  '0. 

Dag:'ol>ort  1»,  a  Frankish  king  of  the  Merovingian  line, 
son  of  Cloth  lire  II.,  B.  in  002.  He  8uhdne<l  the  Saxons, 
Giiseorts,  aiid  Brebins,  but  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his 
reign  by  his  cruelly  and  licentiou.sne.s.s.  I),  in  6.>8,  and 
was  htiried  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  ho  had 


founded. 

Daoobkrt  IL,  su  ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Australia  in 
656:  assassinated  679. 

D.voouert  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  Childebert  II.,  711, 
and  D.  715. 

Dtk;;t>n«  (dai'g'm,)  was  the  national  god  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Its  most  fammis  temples  were  at  Gaza  and  A><h- 
dod.  The  bitter  teniide  was  de.stroyed  by  Jonathan  in 
the  Maccabas  in  IV'ar.  Traces  of  the  wor.-<hip  of  D.  Iik<*- 
wise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar  Dagon  tnear  Jamnia), 
Beth-Dagon  in  Judah  (^osTj.  xv.  41 ),  ami  Asher 
xix.  27).  D.  WHS  repres«iit'-*d  with  the  face  and  liamls 
of  a  man,  aud  the  tail  of  a  fish.  In  the  Babylonian  my¬ 
thology.  tlie  name  /).  (Orfa/.onl  is 
applied  to  a  fish-like  being  who 
rose  from  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  H.-J  one  of  the  great  benefactors 
of  men.  Niebulirajipears  to  identify 
this  being  with  the  Pluenician  god, 
blit  Riwlinson  regards  them  as 
fully  distinct.  In  I  Samuel  v.  we 
have  an  ac«M>nnt  of  the  fall  ami  de- 
strncti'm  of  D  y  belbre  the  ark  of 
the  Lord 

Dtku:^'boron;;li«  in  Drlawnrey  a 
hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  on  Pepper 
Creek,  aid.  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dover; 
pop.  2, .5^19. 

n.  \  coarse  woollen  stuff  formerly  made 
of  dag-locks,  or  solleil  wo<»I. 

Dttarin^rre.  Louis  Jacques  Mand6,  (da-gaidy)  whoso 
uame  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  refined  upplica- 


Fig.  761.— D\O0N. 
Fron»  Khorsabad. 
(Layard.) 


tions  of  science  to  the  arts,  was  n.  at  Corneille,  France, 
17‘S9.  From  an  early  pc-rio*!  lie  hail  been  i-ngaged  in 
making  chemical  resi-arches:  init  the  Dagnern-tdype 
proi-i*8S,  with  which  his  name  is  ident»fi(Ml,  was  first 
made  known  in  iheuntnmn  of  IS39.  The  whole  <d  Eu¬ 
rope  was  asti>ni.slied  at  tin*  lieauty  and  novelty  ol  tlie 
pictures  produced  by  his  proces.s;  ami  the  Fnmch  gov- 
enimetit  granted  him  a  pension  of  6,on0  francs  for  hi" 
(ii.scovery,  on  condition  ot  his  pnldisliing  his  method.  It, 
was  celeltrat'Ml  as  a  dioramic  paititer,  ami  by  ingenious 
contrivances  he  lia<l  sncceiMlcd  in  producing  many  very 
extraonhiiary  effects  in  his  pictures.  D.  1651. 

Da;;'iior  roaik,  Da;;uer'r<»iaai,  a.  Relating,  or 
pertaining  to,  DagiuTi  e,  the  iuventur  of  the  daguerreo¬ 
type.  or  to  the  art  itself. 

Da;;iiorrooly po,  (</a-/7a»r'o-frp.)  n.  [From  Daguerre, 
q.  V.,  and  Gr.  iypox,  an  image.]  {Fine,  .-iri.'f.)  A  process 
hy  which  images  are  impre.sscd  on  a  silver  plate.  A  per¬ 
fectly  pulishi‘d  silver  plate  is  exp<»sed  in  tlie  dark  to  the 
v.ipors  of  iodine  and  bromine,  l^y  wliicli  a  mixture  of 
io<lide  and  bromide  of  silver,  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
light,  is  obtained.  The  plate  is  then  <*xposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  image  formed  by  light  in  tin;  camera  obsr-nra. 
varying  from  alow  scemds  to  several  mliinli'S,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  A  latent  iiiiprc'ssion  is 
formeil  on  the  film  of  hroino-iodiile  o|  silva-r.  giving  this 
substance  the  pr»*periy  of  combining  with  the  VHpc»r  of 
mercury,  in  those  parts  where  tlie  light  has  struck. 
This  latent  impression  is  brouglit  out  or  developed  by 
being  exp«*8ed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  vapor  of  mercury 
in  a  licated  box.  On  witlidrawing  the  plate,  the  mer¬ 
cury  will  be  found  to  have  fixed  itsidf  to  the  silver  in 
exact  proportion  to  tlie  effect  of  the  light  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  portitms  of  the  image;  the  deposit  bt  ing  w bite  and 
brilliant  on  the  lightest  portions,  more  or  less  gray  on 
(l)o.se  parts  constituting  tlie  halftones,  ami  absent 
altogether  in  the  deep  shaibiw’s.  It  is  then  washed  with 
a  Weak  solution  of  hypo>nl])hile  of  soda,  which  dissolves 
out  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  that  has  remained  un¬ 
altered  by  the  light.  The  last  process  consists  in  laying 
on  a  fine  film  of  imdallic  gold,  hypoiiring  over  the  plate 
a  solutiem  of  the  double  hyposulpliite  of  soda  and  gold, 
or  .te^  d'or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  There  are  few 
questions  w'hich  have  given  rise  to  greater  coIltrover^ies 
among  chemists,  than  the  nature  of  the  D.  image,  many 
snppo.sing  it  to  be  mercury  only,  others  thinking  tliat  it 
is  an  amalgam  of  mercury  .'iml  silver.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  quantity  of  material  formed  is  so  very  minute, 
that  it  beconn^s  impossible  to  subject  it  to  analysi.s.  This 
curious  ami  ingenious  process  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  other  photographic  processes.  —  See  I’Ho- 

TOURAPflV. 

Dag^iierre'otypor,  Das'uerre^otypist,  n.  One 

who  practises  the  art  of  daguerreotypy. 
Drtsuerreotyp'ie,  Datf:uerreotyplcal,  a.  Re¬ 
lating,  or  pertaining,  to  the  dagiierreotyiie. 

Dag'uerre'otypy,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  taking  pic¬ 
tures  hy  means  of  photography. 

D'A;fue«sea?i,  See  Ague-sseau,  P’. 

J>alil«  JaHVN  Kristia.v  Ki,ausen,  {d(il.)  a  Norwegian 
landscape-painter,  famous  for  his  magnificent  views  of 
mountain-scenes;  B.  at  Bergen,  1780;  d.  1867. 

Dahl,  Vi  .ADiMia  IVANOViTCH,  ono  of  tho  most  popular 
Russian  authors  of  the  present  day;  B.  about  DOO,  in 
St.  Petersburg,  lie  collected  ami  published  a  gi  eat  many 
popular  tales  (similar  to  Grimm's  collection  of  German 
Vol'.'smdhrchen),  ami  wrote  several  novels,  in  which 
Russian  life  and  manners  are  faitlifnlly  depictcil, 

Dahlhoin,  .A-nders  OusTAF,(r/G/Viof/jr.)  a  Jfwedish  ento- 
inohigist,  B.  March  3,  1K()6.  lie  wrote  several  volumes 
on  in.sects,  the  most  important  of  which  \s  Hgmenopte.ra 
Europo’a  prtreipue  liorealia. 

Dalii'^ron,  Jon.v  A.,  a  commander  in  the  U.  States 
navy,  b.  in  I’eniisylvania,  in  1809,  entered  tho  iiavy 
in  1826,  and  serveil  on  the  Brazilian  coast  and  in  tlie 
Mediterranean  in  1827-8.  On  his  return,  he  went 
through  a  course  of  naval  stmly,  and  waseiigago<l  hi  the 
coast-survey  in  1835-6.  At  an  early  age  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  constructing  ordnance,  and  was  appointed  to 
that  ilepartnient  in  1847,  wlien  he  invented  and  j»er- 
fected  ilie  well-known  Dililirron  shell-gun,  then  the 
nio''t  powerful  missile  of  tho  kiml  in  exi.steiicc.  In  185.7 
he  was  app*dnted  t'»  the  <amimaml  (ff  tho  gunnery-ship 
(’umherland  at  Plymouth,  engaged  in  testing  the  veloc¬ 
ity  and  power  of  artillery,  A'c. ;  and  in  1859  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  tlio  navy-yard  at  Washington,  to  thocoinmand 
of  which  he  was  appointed  at  tlie  outbreak  of  tho  Civil 
War.  On  tho  death  of  Admiral  Foote,  in  1863,  he  suc- 
ceeiled  to  the  command  of  the  before  Cliarleston, 
when  be  co-opijratctl  witli  Gen.  Gilmore  in  some  at¬ 
tempts  to  capture  Fort  Sumter.  D.  1671. 

Datil;;roii  4irtin.  {Ordnanre.)  A  gnu  of  heavy  calibre, 
inventeil  in  1847  by  the  American  commander  J.  Dahl- 
OREV,  q.w  The  breech  is  extremely  strong,  heing  very 
much  thicker  tlian  the  breech  of  an  ordinary  cannon  ; 
while  the  part  between  the  trunnions  ami  the  muzzle  is 
ligliter.  ami  contains  less  metal  than  a  common  gnn  of 
tin*  same  calibre.  It  is  still  used  in  our  navy,  and  fires 
shells  as  well  a.s  solid  shot. 

Dahriuaiiii,  FrieprU’h  Christoph,  a  German  histo¬ 
rian;  n.  at  Wimar,  1785.  He  puhlisheci  -a  History  of 
Denmark.  Histories  of  the  Engli sh ,  awd  of  the  French 
Uex'oJ'itinuSy  ami  also  a  work  entitled.  Forschungen  auf 
dem  Gehiete  der  deutschin  Geschichfe.  He  also  to()k  a 
Conspicuous  part  in  politics,  having  been  a  inernher  of 
the  tb  rman  parliament  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
Sul'sr*qnently  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
the  nniversify  of  Bonn. 

Dahlia,  (dul'ya,)  a.  [In  htmor  of  .1.  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  perennial  herhaoeons  plants, 
order  Asteracea.  All  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  our 


flower-gardens,  of  which  not  fewer  than  2.000  have  been 
carefully  enunier.tled.  are  derived  from  two  sjiecies.  D. 
rariabHis  and  1).  rorc?ncrt,  natives  of  Mexico.  Few 
plants  inanitest  so  strong  an  inclination  to  sprout  and 
pro<lti('e  m-w  varieties  as  the  D. ;  and  florists  have  alst 
obtained  many  by  thear- 
tificial  f(*cnmlation  ot  due 
with  the  p<dlen  of  an¬ 
other.  They  have  coarse 
and  ronghisii  leaves,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the 
common  elder,  Init  the 
flowers  are  large  ami 
biMiitifnl,  sporting  into 
innnmeral'le  varieties, 
single  and  double,  of 
every  itonceivalde  sliado 
of  scarlet,  crimson,  pur¬ 
ple, red,  rar<dy  yellow',  ami 
blooming  from  July  until 
arre.Hted  by  frost.  The 
Dahliius  are  generally  cnl- 
tivat<‘d  ly  the  divj^^ohs 
()f  the  tuberous  roots, 
which,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  blackens  the  tops, 
are  to  be  taken  up  and 
preMcrved  tlirongh  the 
w'inter  in  a  dry  place, 
free  Irom  frost. 

Dahliiie.  (^dVi'r},^  n.  (Chem.)  SeelxuiiNE. 

OgTfk,  in  Georgia,  a  township  ami  post-village, 
cap.  of  jAiiiipkiii  CO,  about  141  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Milledge- 
vilb* ;  pop.  749. 

Dallloiid;i'U«  in  /otea.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wapello  CO.,  about  65  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  62:j. 

DhIiiiio«  {(lah'mrij,)  a  Drus.sian  town,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  14  m.  S.  of  Berlin,  and  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  Here  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  I’russiaDS 
in  1713.  Pop.  5.000. 

Dah'omey*  or  Dxhome,  a  country  of  IV.  Africa,  on  the 
coast  of  Dpper  Guinea,  its  limits  are  far  from  being 
well  defined,  blit  they  are  supposed  to  extend  froni  be- 
tw’eeii  about  6°  ami  K°  «ir  9°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  1°  to  i*er- 
hups  o°  E.  Loll.;  having  W.,  Ashantee;  E.,  Yarrjba 
and  Benin  ;  ami  S..  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  region,  so 
far  a.s  it  has  been  exploreil.  consists  for  tbe  most  jiart  of 
an  immense  plain  rising  gnnlnally  from  tlie  c<*ast  to  tho 
Kong  Mountains,  from  U.O  to  200  miles  inland.  The 
principal  rivers  an*  tlie  Volta  am)  Loka,  whieh  bound  it 
on  the  W.,  and  tlie  surface,  comprising  ns  it  does  many 
marshes,  may  be  coiisidereil  as  well  watered.  D.  has  an 
alluvial  soil  of  unsurpassed  vigor  and  richness,  and 
travellers  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  nnboumled 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  diffused  over  its  face.  —  Prod. 
Oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  Irnits ;  melons, 
pine-apples,  and  yams,  grow  wild ;  and  maize,  millet, 
ami  other  grains,  potatoes,  indigo,  coltun,  sugar,  tobac¬ 
co,  ami  various  gums  and  spices  are  siiccessfull}'  culti¬ 
vated.  Ill  some  parts  the  country  is  covered  willi  dense 
forests,  the  retreat  of  lions,  hyenas,  leopards,  elephants 
and  monster  serpents.  Deer,  ami  animals  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  species  are  plentiful.  Previous  to  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  tliis  territory  wius  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  ami  is  rejiresented  as  lutving  been  popu¬ 
lous  and  well  cultivateel.  The  Dahomatis.  by  wb  ni  it 
was  overrun  and  laid  waste,  came  from  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  'fliey  are  saiil  to  be  hospUaldc*  to  stran¬ 
gers,  brave  an<l  resolute;  and  these  traits  wimld  appear 
to  make  up  tho  snm-total  of  their  pood  (jnalitit'S.  Their 
disposition  seems  to  be  a  compomnl  of  that  of  the  tig»T 
and  the  spaniel  —  blood-tldrstiness  and  untamable 
ferocity  coupled  with  the  most  abject  servility.  All  the 
most  arbitrary  forms  of  savage  despotism  appear  to  be 
mild  ami  free  wlmii  compared  with  that  established  in 
this  country.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  this  despotism  is 
not  fotimled  upon  force  and  terror,  nor  is  it  connected 
with  anything  timid  or  cffemitiate  in  the  character  of 
the  people.  It  rests  on  a  blind  ami  idolatrous  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  per8<)n  of  tbe  sovereign  as  for  that  of  a 
superior  being.  He  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives 
and  pn'perties  of  Ills  subjects,  and  dlsp<tae8  of  them  at 
pleasure.  It  is  accounted  a  crime  in  the  latter  to  sn|>- 
po>.e  that  the  king  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  or  performs  any 
of  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortal.  'I'he  greatest 
lords  can  only  apprc*ach  the  monarch  lying  flat  on  I  Indr 
fac(*8,  ami  rolling  tlndr  heads  In  the  dust.  The  Dahoman 
rushes  to  battle  in  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate  w  ith 
a  hliml,  unthinking,  brute  c<»nlidence.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  palaces  ami  tetnples,  liiiman  skulls  form  the 
favorite  ornament.  The  king's  sleeping-room  has  tlie 
floor  paved  with  the  skulls,  and  the  roof  ornamented 
with  the  jaw'-b<)nes  of  chiefs  whom  ho  has  oven  oriie  in 
battle.  Every  y(*ar  u  high  festival  is  held,  which  lasts 
for  several  weeks,  and  during  w  Inch  the  king  waters  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors  with  the  blo«»d  «d  ho.sts  <»f  human 
victims.  The  hmliesof  those  unhappy  men  are  not  oven 
interre*!,  but  are  suspended  by  the  feel  to  walls  and 
Bcaffedds,  ami  left  Ininging  till  they  putrefy.  This  cere¬ 
mony  is  known  as  the  grand  custom.  Perhaps  the  most 
extraonllfiary  fact  connected  with  this  barbanms  people 
is,  that  all  the  women  are  moiiopolizi*d  by  the  sovereign  ; 
and  that  no  indivicliial  can  pos-sess  himself  of  either  a 
wife  or  a  conenbine  except  by  gift  of,  or  piircbase  from, 
the  king:  and  whether  the  lady  be  young  or  old,  hand¬ 
some  or  ugly,  she  must  be  equally  acceptable  to  the 
jHTson  to  w'hom  she  is  given  or  sold.  The  king  keep.s  a 
va.st  seraglio  for  himsidf ;  ami  at  bis  fleath  his  wives  and 
conenbinos  fall  to  murdering  each  other,  till  the  carnage 
is  stoppe>l  i)y  the  interference  of  the  new  ruler.  The 
main  reliuuce  of  the  king  during  war  is  on  his  female 


Fig.  762.  —  dahlia. 
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soMifry,  the  aocaUed  Amazons  (see  760).  These 
famous  petticoat  troops  nnn>bt*r  rather  more  than 
of  wboui  but  about  1,700 are  fully  armed.  These  women 


Fig.  76’. —  AN  AMAZON. 


are,  penendlv  speaking:,  ngcly.and  many  of  them  old  and 
vixenish.  In  battle  they  witli  conrai;e  nmounting 
to  desperation,  iin«l.  in  fact,  surpass  in  this  respect  their 
masculine  fellow-sobiiers.  Tlv  corps  is  reinforcecj  from 
the  daughters  of  the  land.  Before  a  girl  can  marry  she 
Is  sinnvn  to  the  kitjg;  if  he  likes  her  looks,  she  is  en¬ 
listed  as  a  siddier.  ainl  that  is  an  end  of  the  proposed 
match.  Tljey  an*  in  size  larger  tiian  the  men.  and  more 
aide  to  hear  fatigue;  and,  Oapt.  Burton  thinks,  more 
mnsjMilar.  ainl  in  every  way  fit  f<»r  powiler.  The  tiger 
is  the  lifting, or  object  <d'  religions  worship,  among 
tlie  Daliomans.  Chri.stianity  is.  however,  a  recogniz'  d 
religion,  and  the  king  frequently  sends  a  hottle  of  rum 
to  the  trading-post  of  Whydali,  to  propitiate  the  God 
of  the  whites.  Slavery  is  largely  practised,  and  the 
port  just  mentioneii  fornjs  the  principal  //a rracooa,  or 
slave-pen,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Ahomey  is  the 
principal  town,  and  all  commercial  traffic  is  conducted 
through  Whydah.  Pop.  Unknown.  The  latest  an<)  most 
authentic  work  on  £>.  is  Capt.  Burton’s  Account  of  a 
MtKxion  to  fhihomcf/  in  1S64. 

l>alJ.y«a.  [See  Dat.]  Happening  every  day  ;  done  day 
by  day;  bestowed  or  enjoyed  every  day  ;  diurnal. 

*'  Re  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  bis  lire."  —  Shak4. 

— Every  day  ;  day  by  day  ;  as,  to  meet  a  person  daify. 

I>niiniel«  (•ta'f.-m^-ail.)  a  town  of  Spain,  20  m.  from 
Ciudad  Ucal,  pn»v.  of  Ea  Mancha;  poj).  11,000. 

See  Danoekfiei.d. 

l>ain'tily*  adiv  In  a  dainty  manner;  nicely;  deli¬ 
cately;  fastidiously;  deliciously. 

“  Thoae  youn?  suitors  ha.l  been  accustomed  to  .  .  .  sleep  well 
and  fare  daintiiy."  — Broome. 

Dain'tinesa.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dainty; 
delicacy;  deliciousuess ;  nicely;  fastidiousness;  as, 
dfi'nt'nrxg  of  the  palate. 

I>alfl'ty«  a.  [W.  danfaffh,  from  dant,  a  tooth;  Itith. 
dantis}  Lat.  d^ns.  Gr.  orfono,  o'Mnfo.t ;  Goth. 

tunthu!( ;  0.  Ger.  eaaf,  zand  ;  Sausk.  data,  a  tO(*th,  from 
ad,  to  eat.]  Toothsom  •;  pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  delicious 
to  the  taste;  as,  a  dainty  dish. 

—Nice;  delicate;  of  acute  seii.sibllity ;  fine  and  elegant 
in  form  or  manner;  luxurious. 

*•  Thi*  is  the  alowest,  yet  the  datnftVsr  sense." — 7>aeie«. 
Ooremonioiis;  squeamish;  over-nice  ;  scrupulous ;  as,  a 
dainty  speaker. 

“  Let  us  not  be  d-iinty  of  leave-taking. "x-5AaX;4. 
n.  Som'*thi»ig  nice  or  delicate  to  the  taste;  lliat  which 
is  exquisitely  pleasing  to  the  palate;  a  delicacy;  a 
tit-hit. 

Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat." 

Prov.  xxlii.  3. 

Dnir  el  Ka'mn-r,  a  town  of  Syria,  and  capital  of  a 
conimnnity  of  Druses,  12  m.  from  Beyrout;  p>p.  30.000. 

Dairy*  (dd're,)  n.  [f*.  Eat.  dayf.ria,  a  place  for  keeping 
milk;  0.  Eng.  a  milk-mai<l ;  Swed.  and  Goth, 
gia,  to  suckle  an  infant;  Goth.  rfarf^//aa.]  The  occupa¬ 
tion  or  department  of  farming  industry  pertaining  to  the 
making  of  huttur  and  cheese ;  as,  </« fry- produce. 

—The  place,  room,  or  building  where  milk  is  set  for 
cream,  managed,  and  converted  into  Imtter  or  cliee.se. 

^In  the  successful  management  of  the  dairy  very  much 
depemls  upon  the  quality  of  the  cows,  an<l  tlie  foc»d  with 
which  they  are  snpplitMl.  The  ctmat ruction  <*f  the  house 
where  the  milk  is  stored,  &c.  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  It  sliouhl  he  situated  on  a  dry  spot,  somewhat 
elevated,  having,  if  pos-'ihle,  a  northern  exposure.  A 
high  roof  ainl  free  ventilation  are  necessary;  and  the 
proxitnity  to  pig-sties,  sewers,  or  offensive  smells,  must 
be  avoided.  Coolness  is  essential  (hiring  the  summer, 
and  an  equable  tetnperature  in  the  winter.  As  the  milk 
suffers  from  being  agitated  or  too  much  cooled  before  it 
is  set  fur  the  cream  to  rise,  the  cow-house  should  he  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  dairy.  The  milk  should  be 
brought  direct  from  the  cows,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  outer  air,  if  possible.  No  substances  except  milk, 
butter,  and  newly-made  cheese,  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  come  into  a  D.  The  floor  and  shelves,  which  are 
generally  of  stone  or  slate,  shouhl  be  carefully  washed 
•very  day,  and  any  spilled  milk  should  be  removed  im¬ 


mediately.  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  indeed,  is  the  first 
rule  in  ail  dairies.  Alter  being  brought  into  the  D.  the 
milk  is  rnii  into  shallow  dislu's,  made  ot  earthenware, 
till,  or  wood.  Tlie  layer  of  milk  run  into  cacli  vessel 
slimild  be  sliallow,  in*  order  to  promote  the  fonnation 
of  cream.  The  cream  rmuAcd  at  the  first  skiniiniug 
is  the  richest  and  best.  For  the  methods  employed  in 
the  if.  for  comerting  milk  into  cheese  and  butter,  see 
tlie  articles  under  those  beads. 

Dairy*  in  J»tva,  a  post-ollice  of  Washington  co. 

Dai'ry*  Dai  ry-lariii,  n.  A  lurtn  devoted  to  the 
pn>duction  ol  dairy  produce;  grass-laud  or  pasturage  for 
leeding  cows. 

Dairy  Grove,  in  Jotva,  a  post-olfice  of  Jasper  co. 

Dai’i*y*i>oilKe,  u.  A  house  or  out-building  in  which 
(lairv  ••perations  are  carried  tm. 

Dai  rying;',  n.  Operations  performed  in  a  dairy. 

Dairylaiitl.  in  Actc  }orK\  u  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Dai'ry-maicl,  n.  A  female  servant  who  manages,  or 
as.>ist'  ill,  a  dairy. 

Da'iK,  n.  [O.  hr.dois;  Fr.  dais;  from  Eat.  discus,  a 
quoit,  u  dish,  so  called  because  sliajied  like  a  quoit; 
L.  Eat.,  a  table.]  In  the  conimoii  acceptation  of  the 
word,  J).  ineuns  the  raised  flooring  at  tlie  upper  end  of 
u  hall,  on  wbicb  the  liigli  table  stands,  and  where  the 
most  distinguUhed  guests  are  seated;  or  the  platform  on 
wldch  a  throne,  or  chair  of  honor,  is  jdaced.  This  also 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  when  it  occurs  in 
the  works  of  old  English  poets  and  pro.^e  writers.  In 
France  it  means  tlie  canopy  erected  over  a  raised  plat- 
fi.rm  occupied  by  the  sovereign  at  any  reception  or  pub¬ 
lic  ceremonial,  as  well  a.**  the  platform  itself:  and  the 
canopy  carried  over  the  sacred  waler  when  the  priests 
are  bearing  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man,  is  so 
called. 

Daisied,  (dd'zid,)  a.  Full  of  daisies;  decked  with 
daisies;  as,  the  sward;”  and,  “the  prettiest 

dai.ued  plot.”  —  Sitaks. 

Daisy,  (oa'*c,)  n.  [A.  S.  dagf^s-fgc.]  {Dot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  genus  Dr.llis,o\'i\ev  Astfriice(v.  The  com¬ 
mon  />.,  Beilis  peremns,  native  of  Europe,  but  nearly 
naturalized  in  sonie  parts  of  N.  Englaiul  in  cultivated 
grounds,  gives  flowers  almostall  tlie  year.  In  the  days 
of  chivalry,  it  was  the  emblem  of  fidelity  in  love,  and 
was  frequently  borne  at  tournaments  both  by  knights 
and  ladies.  What  are  called  double  varieties,  with 
flowers  of  various  and  often  brilliant  colors,  are  very 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  the  flowers  consisting 
entirely  of  florets  of  the  ray.  A  variety  called  the  Hen- 
and-chie'ens  D.,  fre<}Uent  in  cottage  gardens,  has  the 
flower  (head  <d'  flowers)  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  the 
short  stems  of  wliich  grow*  from  the  summit  of  thesca/>€ 
or  leafless  stem. 

D^k,  Dawk,  n.  [Hind,  ddk.]  In  India,  a  post  man  ;  a 
letter-carrier. —  To  travel  ddk,  to  travel  by  means  of 
relays  of  post-wagons.  (India.) 

Dllk-biiii'g'alow’,  {rfdu»A:0  n.  In  Ilindostan.  a  house 
of  rest  and  entertainment  lor  ddks,  or  letter-carriers. 

DR'kel,{El,)or  Kl  l>AK\.Eu,{da/i-kel-dah-lay,)  nii  oasis 
in  Egypt,  2b  m.  long  and  15  in.  wide.  Lat.  25°  30'  N., 
Lon.  20°  E.  It  produces  dates,  olives,  and  other  fruits 
in  abundance,  and  contains  several  villages.  J^j>.  abt 
7,0(X). 

Da  ker-hen,  n.  (Zool)  A  provincial  English  term  for 
the  biril  called  Corn-crake,  q.v. 

Dakoit',  w.  {Hind.]  See  Dacoit. 

Dako'ta,  a  territory  of  tlie  U.  States,  lying  between 
Lat.  -42°  30'  and  40°  N.,  Lon.  96°  30'  and  103°  W.. 
l»ounded  K..  by  Minnesota.  S.  by  Nebraska,  W.  by  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Wyoming  territories,  and  having  for  its  N. 
frontier  tlie  Assiniboiiie  regiim  of  British  N.  Americii. 
This  territory  embraces  a  la?*ge  scope  of  unoccupied 
country,  fringed  with  white  settlements  on  its  S.  border 
along  the  Missouri  River.  Z>.  is  of  an  almost  quadri¬ 
lateral  form,  and  its  length  may  be  computed  at  about 
400  m.;  with  an  approximately  equal  breadth.  —  .4reci, 
The  area  of  D  h.as,  since  the  transfer  of  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  lands  lying  W.  of  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  to  form  part  of  the  new  territory 
of  Wyoming,  (as  provided  by  Act  of  Congress,  July  25, 
1868.)  l>ecome  consid<*rably  modified.  Its  pre.sent  ad¬ 
measurement  is,  a.s  far  as  can  beR8(a*riained,  about  1 52,600 
sq.  m. —  Orn.  Oe.^ic.  The  surface  of  this  territory  is  ele¬ 
vated,  yet  not  mountainous;  forming,  on  the  whole,  an 
extensive  plateau,  varied  in  the  N  E.  by  wide,  grassy 
plain.s,  and  S  W.  by  high,  rolling  prairies.  It  is  excel¬ 
lently  well  watered,  being  intersected  by  the  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  NUdirara,  and  Cheyenne  rivers,  and  innu- 
nierahle  smaller  streams.  A  vast  lake-system  also 
drains  the  face  of  the  country.  Thesoil  i.s,  on  the  whole, 
excellent ;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  as  regards 
the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  wliich  are  highly  fertile, 
and  notably  adapted  to  tbe  production  of  cereals,  to¬ 
bacco,  tlie  sugar-cane,  and  edible  vegetable  matter.  A 
great  breadth  of  the  surface  is  admirably  timbered  so 
fur  ns  bas  been  ascertained  by  surveying  and  exploring 
parties. —  Min.  The  Black  Hills  on  the  W.  border  of  D. 
have  been  found  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
coal,  iron,  ami  copper.  Coal  is  al.sn  said  to  be  largely 
deposited  in  the  region  of  Big  Si<»ux  River.  Brick-clay, 
lime-stone,  and  good  building-stom*.  are  found  in  the  S. 
A  great  portion  of  the  N.  part  of  the  territory  nhouml.s 
with  salt.  The  miueralngical  statn.s  I),  low  been,  us 
yet,  so  imperfectly  demonstrated. that  further  details  can¬ 
not,  at  the  pre.s(‘nt  time,  he  furnished.  Nearly  the  wliole 
extent  of  this  fine  territory  is  still  unsettled;  conse¬ 
quently,  wild  animals  are  met  with  in  plenty,  as  buffaloes, 
elk,  deer,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds  of  the  vulpine 
tribe.  The  grisly  bear  and  moose  are  occasionally  come 
across,  and  are  hunted  by  the  Indians.  —  Clim.  Salu¬ 
brious;  in  the  S.  mild  and  pleasant,  but  in  the  N.  often 
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intensely  cold.  Prin.  towns.  Yankton  (the  cap  ),  and 
Vermillion.  Pop.  14.181.  D.  was  organized  as  a  ter¬ 
ritory  by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  March  2,  1861.  See 
Supplement. 

Dako'la,  in  Illinois,  a  townsliip  of  Stephenson  co.,  abt 
8  m.  E.  by  N.  of  4'reeport ;  pop.  952. 

Dak  in  hma,  a  township  and  post-village,  cap.  of 
Humboldt  CO.,  15  in.  N.  of  Fort  Dodge;  p<p.  o76. 

Duko'ta,  ill  Minnesota,  an  K.S.E  co. ;  arta,  about  560 
sq.  III.  The  Mi.snissippi  River  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  as 
does  the  St.  I’eter’s,  or  Minnesota,  on  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Cannon  on  the  S.E.  Itisalso  drajiicd  by  the  Vermillion 
River.  Snitace  undulating;  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Uiistings. 
Pop.  16,312. 

— A  village  of  Dakota  co.,  on  tbe  Vermillion  River,  about 
24  in.  S.  of  St.  Raul. 

— A  village  of  Fillim»re  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
143  III.  S.E.  of  St  Raul. 

— A  village  of  Winona  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  11  m. 
above  Ea  Crosse,  isconsin. 

Dako'tu,  in  Atbraska.  an  extreme  N  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Iowa,  ytreo,  about  460  sip  m.  Tbe  Mi.-soui'i  River 
bounds  it  on  the  N.  and  N.E..  and  it  is  aUo  drained  by 
Elk  Creek.  The  surface  presents  a  variety  of  rolling 
liTiiirie.  bottom-lands,  ami  grove."  of  luird  timber.  ISoil, 
excellent.  Cap.  Dakota,  fhp.  2,010. 

— A  township  and  post-vil'age,  cap.  ()f  the  above  co.,  on 
the  'lissuiiri  River, about  95  m.  N.  by  W.of  Omaha  City ; 
pop.  595. 

Dak<»'ta.  in  ITiVonno,  a  po.st-villago  and  township  of 
\>'anshara  co.  Total  pop.  477. 

Dakota  Iii<lian^.  8ee  Smux. 

Dakota  Kivor,  Rivif.KE  A  Jaqufs.  or  James  Riter,  in 
Dakota,  rises*  in  tlie  N  E  part  ol  the  territory,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S  enters  the  Missouri  near  Vankton,  on  the  S. 
border  of  tlie  teriitoiy.  Eeiij;t!i  about  tOU  m. 

Dnlnuiow,  idal-a-uiou,)  a  city  of  India,  territory  of 
Oude,  Co  III.  from  Allahabad  ;  pop.  12.0*  0. 

Darborg*,  K.vrl  Theopor  AnT  'N  M\ma,  b.  In  1744.  He 
was  the  last  archbi>hop-elector  of  Meiitz,  and  arch- 
chancellor  of  tlie  German  empire.  Wiieii  the  empir® 
was  dissidved,  in  180<',  Napoleon  appointeil  him  prince- 
primate  of  the  RheniRli  Confederation,  and  grand-duke 
ot  Frankfort  on  tlie  Main.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
he  was  deprived  ot  all  his  territories,  but  retained  his 
archiepisc  opacy.  D  1817. 

Dalboi’4;',  Emehich  Joseph,  (e/a/'^afri;,)  Duke  of  ;  b.  at 
Mentz,  1773.  As  iinibassudor  of  Baden  to  Rarislie  gained 
tlie  favor  ot  Talleyrand,  and  was  employ (al  as  a  diplomatic 
agent  by  Na)»oieon.  In  1814  lie  exerted  his  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  BoiirhoiiH,  and  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  as  French  plenipotentiary.  Alter  the  second 
re."toration  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state,  and  also 
created  a  duke  and  peer  of  France.  D  in  1S33. 

Dalber^i'coa*.  71.  (Dot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Fa- 
hacexe,  dislingui^iied  by  havingfllaineiits  inoiiadelplious, 
or  diadelphoiis;  legume  continuous,  generally  indehis- 
cent;  cotylcdims  fleshy;  leaves  UMially  pinnate.  The 
gf  iitis  Andira.  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe,  contains 
the  Cabbage-tree  or  Cabbage-bark  of  the  W.  Indies,  An¬ 
dira  Jnermis.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  and 
its  bark,  called  cabbage-bark  OT  worm-bark,  \%  a  poy/at- 
fill  anthelmintic. 

D'Albert,  Charles,  a  popular  composer  of  dancing- 
music,  B.  near  Hamburg,  in  1815.  He  was  educatA‘d  in 
England,  and  studied  music  at  the  Acad^mie  Royale, 
Rails.  His  waltzes,  polkas,  and  gallopades  are  almost  in¬ 
numerable,  and  too  widely  know  n  to  need  mention  here. 

D'Albrot,  (Jeanne.)  Si-e  Albret. 

Dale,  n.  [A.  S.  dael ;  Ger.  that ;  0  Ger.  tal ;  Goth,  dal, 
dais,  a  deep  chasm,  ravine,  or  cleft;  Fiis.  del.  deil ;  Icel. 
dalr ;  Armor,  doi;  Gael.  dail.  The  loot  is  found  in  Al¬ 
banian,  thele.  deep.]  A  vale  or  valley ;  a  dell ;  a  low 
place  among  hills. 

Dale,  RiCiiABD,  an  American  naval  officer,  B.  in  A'i*’giDia, 
1756,  Wiis  sent  to  sea  at  12  years  of  age,  and  at  19  liad 
the  command  of  a  merchant-vessel.  While  serving  as  a 
inidsliipinun  on  board  of  the  American  brig  of  war  Lex¬ 
ington,  he  W’as  taken  by  a  British  cutter;  but,  after 
being  confined  a  twelvemonth  in  Mill  RiDon,  he  effected 
his  escape  into  France,  where  he  joined  the  celebrated 
Raul  Jones,  then  commanding  the  American  ship  Son 
Homme.  Diehard,  and  was  the  first  man  that  hoarded 
the  English  frigate  Serupis,  whicli  was  captured.  In 
1801  be  hud  the  command  of  an  American  squadron,  and 
hoisted  his  pennant  on  board  the  l*resident.  He  was  a 
brave,  hruiorable,  and  intelligent  seaman.  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  early  days  were  of  the  most  romantic  and 
perilous  kind ;  but  his  hitter  years  were  passed  in  th* 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  a  competent  estate  at,  Rhiiadel- 
phia.  where  lie  D.  in  1826. 

Dale,  in  Alalntma,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Florida;  area, 
ab4*nt  900  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  hy  the  Choctaw hatche® 
River.  Surface,  uneven.  SaI,  poor.  Cap.  Newton. 
Pp. 

Dale,  in  Ulirwis,  a  township  of  McLean  connty;  pop, 
1,IS8. 

Dale,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Spencer  co. 

Dale,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Campbell  co. 

Dale,  in  JVew  York,  a  post-office  of  Wymning  co. 

I>ale,  in  Penn'^ylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Dale,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  aboi^ 
15  m.  W.  of  Appleton  ;  pop.  991. 

Daleoar'Iia.  [»Swed.  nalarne..']  An  ancient  Swedish 
province,  now  forming  the  district  of  Kopparherg-Stoia 
ihe  region  is  very  mountainous  and  rugged,  but  rieV 
in  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  derives  its  iiaire 
from  the  river  D.,  hy  which  it  is  watered.  The  inhalib 
tants  of  this  ancient  province  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  bravery,  patrioti-^m,  and  hospitality.  Here,  ia 
15*20,  Gustavus  Vasa  found  a  refuge  from  the  perseci^* 
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State  op  Kansas. — Area,  81,318  square  miles.  Population  (1870), 
364,399,  of  whom  17,108  were  colored,  and  914  Indians;  (1860), 
107,206  ;  increase,  239-9  per  cent.  Density  per  square  mile,  4-5  persons, 
vlapital  City,  1  opeka.  Kumher  of  Senators  in  Congress,  2;  Ilepresenta- 
tives,  3.  In  State  Legislature,  2.5  Senators  and  93  Kepresentatives. 


Counties. 

Allen, 

Pop.  1870. 

7,0-22 

I 

h 

Counties. 

Lyon, 

Pop.  1870. 
8,014 

Anderson, 

5,2-20 

I 

g 

Marion, 

768 

Atchison, 

15,507 

I 

g 

Marshall, 

6,901 

Barbour, 

G 

h 

McPheison, 

738 

Barton, 

2 

G 

g 

Miami, 

11,725 

douibon. 

15,076 

I 

h 

Mitchell, 

485 

Brown, 

6,8-23 

I 

g 

Montgomery, 

7,564 

Butler, 

3,035 

H  h 

Morris, 

2,225 

Chase, 

1,975 

H 

g 

Nemaha, 

7.339 

Cherokee, 

11,038 

I 

h 

Neosho, 

10,206 

Clarke, 

G 

h 

Ness, 

2 

Clay, 

2,942 

H 

g 

Norton, 

Cloud, 

2,32:j 

H 

g 

Osage, 

7,648 

Coffey, 

6,201 

I 

g 

Osborne, 

33 

Comanche, 

G 

h 

Ottawa, 

2,127 

Cowley, 

1,175 

H 

h 

Pawnee, 

Phillips, 

179 

Crawford, 

8,160 

I 

h 

Davis, 

5,526 

H 

g 

Pottawattamie, 

7,848 

Dickinson, 

3,043 

H 

g 

Pi-att, 

Doniphan, 

13,969 

1 

S 

Reno, 

Douglas, 

20,592 

I 

g 

Republic, 

1,281 

Ellis, 

1,336 

G 

g 

Rice, 

5 

"llsworth. 

1,185 

G 

g 

Riley, 

5,105 

Ford, 

427 

G 

h 

Rooks, 

Fr.anklin, 

10,385 

I 

g 

Rush, 

Gove, 

F 

g 

Russell, 

1.56 

Graham, 

G 

g 

Saline, 

4,246 

Greenwood, 

3,484 

H 

h 

Sedgwick, 

1,095 

Hodgeman, 

G 

g 

Shawnee, 

13,121 

Howard, 

2,794 

H 

h 

Smith, 

66 

laek.son, 

6,053 

1 

g 

Sumner, 

22 

Jetfei.son, 

12,.526 

207 

1 

g 

Statibrd, 

Jewell, 

G 

g 

Trego, 

166 

Johnson, 

13,684 

I 

IP 

o 

VV'altaunsee, 

3,362 

Kiowa, 

G 

h 

Wallace, 

Washington, 

538 

Laitette, 

9,973 

I 

h 

4,081 

Leaveuwoi-th, 

32,444 

I 

g 

Wilson, 

6,694 

Lincoln, 

516 

G 

g 

Wooilson, 

3,827 

Linn, 

12,174 

I 

g 

Wyandotte, 

10,015 

H 

H 

H 

H 

I 

G 

I 

n 

II 
I 

G 

G 

I 
G 
H 
G 
G 
If 
G 
G 

II 
G 
H 
G 
G 
G 
H 
H 

I 
Cx 

II 
G 
G 
H 
F 
H 
I 
I 
I 


State  of  Nebraska. — Area,  75,995  square  miles.  Population  (1870), 
122,993,  of  whom  789  were  colored,  ami  87  Indians;  (1860),  28,841  ; 
increase,  326-4  per  cent.  Density  per  square  mile,  1-2.  Cajjital  City, 
Lincoln.  Number  of  Senators  in  Congress,  2  ;  Kepresentatives,  1.  In 
State  Legislature,  13  Senators  and  39  Kepresentatives. 


Couniies. 

Pop.  1870. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Adams, 

19 

G 

f 

Hiimilton, 

130 

G 

f 

Antelope, 

G 

e 

Harlan, 

G 

f 

Blackbird, 

31 

H 

e 

Harrison, 

631 

F 

f 

Boone, 

G 

f 

Hitchcock, 

G 

e 

Buffalo, 

193 

G 

f 

Howard, 

G 

f 

Burt, 

2,847 

H 

f 

Jackson, 

9 

F 

f 

Butler, 

1,291 

H 

f 

Janies, 

G 

f 

Caldwell, 

G 

e 

Jefferson, 

2,440 

H 

f 

Cass, 

8,151 

H 

f 

Johnson, 

H 

f 

Cedar, 

1,032 

H 

e 

Jones,  merged  in  Jefferson 

Chase, 

G 

f 

Kearney, 

58 

G 

f 

Cheyenne, 

190 

Kountze, 

G 

f 

Clay, 

54 

G 

f 

Lake, 

F 

e 

Colfax, 

1,424 

11 

f 

Lancaster, 

7,074 

H 

f 

Cuming, 

2,964 

11 

f 

L’Eau  qm  Court, 

261 

H 

e 

Cunningham, 

G 

e 

Lincoln, 

17 

G 

f 

Dakota, 

2,040 

11 

e 

Lyon, 

78 

E 

f 

Dawson, 

103 

G 

f 

Madison, 

1,133 

H 

f 

Dixon, 

1,345 

H 

e 

Mason, 

F 

f 

Dodge, 

4,212 

H 

f 

Merrick, 

557 

G 

f 

Douglas, 

19,982 

H 

f 

Millard, 

G 

e 

Dunoy, 

F 

f 

Monroe, 

235 

F 

f 

Fail-field, 

F 

e 

Neligh, 

G 

f 

Fillmore, 

238 

H 

f. 

Nem.aha, 

7,593 

I 

f 

Franklin, 

26 

G 

f 

Nuckolls, 

8 

G 

f 

Furnas, 

G 

e 

Otoe, 

12,345 

11 

f 

Gage, 

3,359 

H 

f 

Pawnee, 

4,171 

H 

f 

Grant, 

484 

F 

f 

Pierce, 

152 

H 

e 

Greeley, 

G 

f 

Platte, 

1,899 

H 

f 

Hall, 

1,057 

G 

f 

Polk, 

136 

H 

f 

Countiea 

Pop.  1870. 

Counties.  Pop.  1870. 

Richardson, 

9,780 

I 

f 

Valley, 

0 

f 

Saline, 

3,106 

11 

f 

Washington,  4,452 

H 

f 

Sai'ity, 

2.913 

H 

f 

Wayne,  182 

H 

e 

Saunders, 

4,547 

H 

f 

Web.ster,  16 

G 

f 

Sewaiil, 

2,953 

11 

f 

Wiltze, 

G 

e 

Sherman, 

G 

f 

York.  604 

H 

f 

Stanton, 

636 

11 

f 

Unorganised  North-west  Territory,  52 

Sumner, 

G 

e 

Unoi-ganised  Territory  west  of 

Taffe, 

G 

f 

Madison  County,  183 

Taylor, 

97 

E 

f 

Winnebago  Indian  Reservation,  31 

Thayr, 

H 

f 

Pawnee  Indian  Reservation,  44 

Tipton, 

G 

f 

Territory  of  Colorado. — Area,  104,500  square  miles.  Population 
(1870),  39,864,  of  whom  456  were  colored,  and  180  Indians;  (1860), 
34,277 ;  increase,  15-9  per  cent.  Capital,  Denver  City.  It  sends  1 
Delegate  to  Congress.  In  Legislative  Assembly,  13  Members  of  Council 
and  26  Kepresentatives. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Arapahoe, 

6,829 

E  g 

H  uerfano, 

2,250 

D  h 

Bent, 

592 

E  h 

J  efl'erson, 

2,390 

R  g 

Boulder, 

1,939 

D  f 

Lake, 

522 

c  g 

Clear  Creek, 

1,596 

R  g 

Lorimer, 

838 

D  f 

Conejos, 

2,504 

C  h 

Las  Animas, 

4,276 

E  h 

Costilla, 

1,779 

D  h 

Park, 

447 

D  g 

Douglas, 

1,388 

R  g 

Pueblo, 

2,265 

D  g 

El  Paso, 

987 

R  g 

Saguache, 

304 

C  g 

Fremont, 

1,064 

D  g 

Summit, 

258 

C  f 

Gilpin, 

5,490 

R  g 

Weld, 

1,636 

E  f 

Greenwood, 

510 

E  g 

Territory  of  Dakota. — 

Area, 

150,932  square  miles. 

Population 

(1870),  14,181, 

of  wliom  94 

■were  colored,  and 

1,200  Indians  ;  (1860), 

4,837.  Capital  City,  Yankton.  It  sends  I  Delegate  to  Congress.  In 
Legislative  Assembly,  13  ilembers  of  Council  and  26  Kepresentatives. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Bonhomme, 

608 

H 

e 

Jayne, 

5 

H  e 

Brookings, 

163 

II 

a 

Kitson, 

H  b 

Brugier, 

G 

e 

Lincoln, 

712 

H  e 

Buell, 

H 

d 

Minnehaha, 

355 

H  d 

Butfalo, 

246 

Pembiuti, 

1,213 

Charles  Mix, 

152 

G 

e 

Shyenne, 

H  c 

Chippewa, 

H 

c 

Stevens, 

H  c 

Clay, 

2,621 

H 

e 

Todd, 

337 

G  e 

Deuel, 

37 

Union, 

3,507 

Gregory, 

G 

e 

Yankton, 

2,097 

H  e 

Hutchinson, 

37 

H 

e 

Unorganised  portion  of  Territory,  2,091 

Territory 

OF  Wyoming. 

— Area, 

97,883  square 

miles. 

Population 

(1870),  9,118,  of  whom  183  were  colored,  143  Cliinese,  and  66  Indians. 
Capital,  Cheyenne  City.  It  sends  1  Delegate  to  Congress.  In  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  9  Members  of  Council  and  13  Kepresentatives. 


Counties. 

Albany, 

Caibon, 

Laramie, 


Pop.  1870. 
2,021 
1,3(58 
2,957 


D  e 
C  e 
D  e 


Counties. 

Sweetwater, 

Uintah, 


Pop.  1870. 

1,91(5 

85(5 


B  e 
A  e 


For  Territory  of  Montana,  see  Map  14  and  accompanying  text. 
The  following  Counties  are  represented  on  Map  13. 


Counties. 
Big  Horn, 
Choteau, 
Dawson, 


Pop.  1870. 
38 
517 
177 


C  c 
A  b 
0  c 


Counties.  Pop.  1870. 

Gallatin,  i,.578 

Meagher,  1,387 

Reserve  lor  Crow  Nation, 


A  d 
A  c 
B  d 


Indian  Tribes,  &c. 


Apa.s,  Sihas,  and  Unkpap.as,  Dak.  L  d 
Assinniboin  ludian.s,  Mont.  Dc&  Dak.  E  b 
Crow  Nation,  Reserve  for  Mont.  B  d 

Dakota.s  or  Sioux,  Dak.  G  d 

Grosventres,  Mont.  A  c  &  D  c 

Mamlans  and  Crees,  Dak.  F  c 

Military  Res.,  Dak.  G  e 

Minetares  or  Grosventres,  Dak.  E  c 


Minikanj'e  Dakota.s, 
Ohenonpa  Dakotas, 

Ponka  Res., 

Sichangu  or  Brule, 

Sihas,  Apas,  and  Unkpapas, 
Unkpapas,  Sihas,  and  Apas, 
Yankton  Reservation, 


Wyoni.  D  e 
Dak.  F  d 
Dak.  G  e 
Nebr.  E  e 
Dak.  E  d 
Dak.  E  d 
Dak.  Q  e 


Ahbreoiations  of  Names  of  States,  ^c.. — Kans.,  Kansas;  Nebr.,  Nebraska;  Colo.,  Colorada;  Dak.,  Dakota;  Wyom,  Wyoming  ;  Mont.,  Alontana. 
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MAI’  OF  KA^^SAS,  NEiiilASKA,  ETC, 


Abilene, 

AlkaU, 

Alma, 

Animas  City, 

Arago,  364 
Arap:tha, 

Aroya, 

Aslilaud,  653 
Aspen, 

Atchison,  7,054 
Bai^lito, 

Barnard, 

Baxter  Springs,  1,284 
Beatrii’e, 

Beaver  City, 

Bents  Fort, 

Beloit, 

Bellerille, 

Bellevue, 

Benton  City,  alt.  2,645  ft. 
Benton  City,  alt.  6,877  ft. 
Big  Horn  City, 

Big  Sioux, 

Bijou, 

Black  Buttes, 

Bonhomme, 

Bouneville, 

Boonville, 

Bouhler  City,  343 
Bos  Elder, 

Brady  I. 

Braseaus, 

Breckcnridge, 

Breckenridge, 

Bridger, 

Bridgei-stown, 

Brookville,  201 
Bromiville,  1,305 
Brule, 

Buffalo, 

Bunker  Hill, 

Burlingame,  655 
Burlington,  960 
Bushnell, 

Camp  Marshall, 

Camp  Walbach, 

Canon  City, 

Carlyle, 

Carr, 

Carter, 

Cedar  Pt. 

Cedron, 

Centralia, 

Chappell, 

Cherry  Valley, 

Chetopah,  960 
Cheyenne,  Cap.  of  Ter. 
Cheyenne  Wells, 

Clarks, 

Clay  Centre, 

Clyde, 

Colorado  City, 

Colton, 

Columbus,  402 
Columbus,  526 
Concordia, 

Como, 

Coopers  L. 

Cottonwood  Falls- 
Council  Grove,  ill 
^yote, 

Creston, 

Crete, 

Dakota.  300 
Dakota  City, 

Dawson, 

Denver,  Cap^  of  Ter. 
Devil’s  Gato, 

Doniphan,  523 
Dorchester, 


Kans.  H  g 
Nebr.  F  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Colo.  C  h 
Nei.r.  I  f 
Kans.  F  g 
Colo.  E  g 
Sebr.  H  f 
Wyom.  A  f 
Kans.  I  g 
Colo.  D  h 
Kans.  I  g 
Kans.  I  h 
Nebr.  H  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Colo.  E  g 
K.ans.  G  g 
Kans.  H  g 
Kebr.  I  f 
Mont.  A  c 
Wyom.  C  f 
Mont.  C  c 
Dak.  H  e 
Colo.  D  g 
Wvom.  B  f 
Dak.  H  e 
W  yom.  A  e 
Colo.  D  g 
Colo.  D  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Nebr.  F  f 
Mont.  D  e 
Colo.  C  g 
Dak.  H  c 
Wyom.  A  f 
Wyom.  D  e 
Kans.  H  a 
Nebr.  I  f 
Nebr.  F  f 
Kans.  F  g 
Kans.  G  g 
Kans.  I  g 
Kans.  I  g 
Nebr.  E  f 
W yom.  D  e 
Wyom.  D  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Kans.  F  g 
Colo.  D  f 
Wyom.  H  f 
Colo.  E  g 
Kans.  G  g 
Kans.  H  g 
Nebr.  E  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Kans.  I  b 
Wyom.  D  f 
Colo.  E  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Kans.  H  g 
t'-olo.  D  g 
Dak.  E  f 
Kans.  I  It 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Wyom.  C  f 
Wyom.  D  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Kans.  H  g 
Kans.  F  g 
W yom.  C  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Nebr.  H  e 
Dak.  H  c 
Nebr.  G  f 
Colo.  D  g 
W  yom.  C  e 
Kans.  [  g 
Nebr.  H  f 


Eagle  Tail, 

Eldorado, 

Elk  Falls, 

Elk  Pt. 

Ellis, 

Ell.sworth, 

Elm  Creek, 

El  Paso, 

Emporia,  2,168 
Erie,  418 
Eureka, 

Evans,  189 
Excelsior, 

Fairbnry, 

Falls  City,  607 
Farmer’s  Valley, 
Florence, 

Fort  .-tbereromlne. 

Fort  Aspenhnt, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Old 
Fort  Aubrey, 

Fort  Bertbold, 

Fort  Bridger, 

Fort  Buford, 

Fort  Casper, 

Fort  C.  F.  Smith, 

Fort  Charles, 

Fort  Charles, 

Fort  Clarke, 

Fort  Dakota, 

Fort  Fetterman, 

Fort  Garland, 

Fort  George,  Old 
Fort  Hall, 

Fort  James, 

Fort  Laramie, 

Fort  Lamed, 

Fort  Lookout, 

Fort  Lupton, 

Fort  Lyon, 

Fort  McPherson, 

Fort  Massachussetts, 
Fort  Moi-gan, 

Fort  Padge, 

Fort  Philip  Kearney, 
Fort  Pierre, 

Fort  Piney, 

Fort  Ranson., 

Fort  Reno, 

Fort  Reynolds, 

Fort  Rice, 

Fort  Rilly,  560 
Fort  St  Vrain,  240 
Fort  Siinders, 

Fort  Sarpy, 

Fort  Scott,  4,174 
Fort  Sedgwick, 

Fort  Steele, 

Fort  Stephenson, 

Fort  Sully, 

Fort  Sully,  Old 
Fort  Thonipson, 

Fort  ’Tliompson, 

Fort  Totten, 

Fort  Union, 

Fountain, 

Franklin, 

Frank  ’Fown, 

Fredonia, 

Fremont,  1.195 
Garnett,  1,219 
Gayfonl, 

Gibbon, 

Girard, 

Golden  City, 

Gopher, 

Grand  City, 

Grand  I. 

Granger, 

Grasshopper  Falls,  603 


TOWNS,  CITIES,  ETC 


Kans.  F  g 
Kans.  H  h 
Kans.  H  h 
Dak.  H  e 
Kans.  G  g 
Kans.  G  g 
Nebr.  G  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Kans.  H  g 
Kans.  1  h 
Kans.  H  h 
Colo.  D  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Nebr.  I  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Dak.  H  e 
Wyom.  B  e 
Kans.  F  h 
Kans.  F  g 
Dak.  F  c 
Wyom.  A  f 
Dak.  E  b 
W yom.  C  e 
Mont.  C  d 
Mont.  C  b 
Dak.  F  c 
Dak.  F  c 
Diik.  H  e 
Wyom.  D 
Colo.  D 
Dak.  F 
Wvom.  C 
Dak.  H 
Wyom.  D 
&ins.  G  g 
Dak.  G  d 
Colo.  D  f 
Colo.  E  g 
Nebr.  F  f 
Colo.  D  h 
Colo.  E  f 
Kans.  G  h 
Wvom.  C  d 
Dak.  F  d 
Wvom.  A  e 
Dak.  H  c 
Wyom.  C  e 
Colo.  D  g 
Dak.  F  c 
K.ans.  H  g 
Colo.  D  f 
Wyom.  D  f 
Jlont.  C  c 
Kans.  1  h 
Colo.  E  f 
Wyom.  C  f 
Dak.  F  c 
Dak.  F  d 
Dak.  F  d 
Dak.  G  e 
Wyom.  B  e 
Dak.  G  c 
ilont.  D  c 
Colo.  D  g 
Nebr.  G  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Kans  1  h 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  I  g 
Kans.  G  g 
Nebr.  G  f 
Kans.  1  h 
Colo.  D  g 
Kans.  F  g 
Colo.  C  f 
Nebr.  G  f 
Wyom.  A  f 
Kans.  1  g 


Green  River, 

Greeley,  489 
Grinnell, 

Hanover, 

Harvard, 

Hazard, 

Hebron, 

Henry, 

Hiawatha, 

Hillsdale, 

Hillsdale, 

Holton, 

Hugo, 

Humboldt,  1,202 
Humboldt, 
Independence,  435 
loli^ 

Ionia, 

Irving, 

Jackson, 

Jewell, 

Juleslmrg, 

Junction  City, 

J  uuiata, 

Kansas  City, 

Kearney, 

Kearney  City, 

Kerch  eval, 

Kiowa, 

Kit  Carson, 

Kirwin, 

Lake, 

La  Porte, 

La  Poudre, 

Laramie, 

Lawrence,  8,320 
Leavenworth,  17,873 
Leroy,  410 
Lincoln, 

Lincoln,  Cap.  of  State 
Lindsborg, 

Lone  Tree, 

Louisville,  344 
McPherson, 

Madison, 

Manhattan,  1,173 
Marion  Centre, 
Marysville,  300 
Medicine  Bow, 
Meridian, 

Minneapolis, 

Mirage, 

Monument, 

Mound  City,  635 
Mountain  City, 
Nebraska  City,  6,050 
Neosho  Falls,  532 
Neosho  Rapids, 

New  Chicago, 

Newton, 

Niobrai-a, 

Norfolk, 

North  Platte, 

O’ Fallons, 

Ogallah, 

Olathe,  1,817 
Oraadi, 

I  Omaha  (City),  16,083 
'  Ophir, 

Oro, 

Orville, 

Osage, 

Osage  City, 

Osage  Mission,  791 
Osborne, 

Osceola, 

Oskaloosa,  640 
Oswego,  1,196 
Otoe, 

Otoe  Agency, 


Wvom.  B  f 

Ottawa,  2,941 

Colo.  D  f 

Paola,  1,811 

Kans.  F  g 

Parker, 

Kans.  H  g 

Parkers, 

Nebr.  G  f 

Parks  Fm-k, 

Wyom.  D  f 

Parsons, 

Nebr.  H  f 

Pawnee  City, 

Nebr.  H  f 

Peabody, 

Kans.  I  g 

Pembina, 

Kans.  I  g 

Percy, 

W  yom.  D  I 

Perry,  403 

kan.s.  I  g 

Piedmont, 

Colo.  E  g 

Pierce, 

Kans.  I  h 

Pinos, 

Nebr.  I  f 

Plattsmoutb,  1,944 

Kans.  I  h 

Pleasant  H. 

Kans.  1  b 

Pogosa, 

Nebr.  H  e 

Point  of  Rocks,  alt.  6,464  ft. 

Kans.  H  g  | 

Ponca, 

Nebr.  H  f  I 

Potter, 

Kans.  G  g 

Princeton, 

Neb.-.  E  f 

Pueblo, 

Kans.  H  g 

Rawlins, 

Nebr.  G  f 

Rawnee, 

Kans.  I  g 

Red  Bntte, 

Nebr.  G  f 

Red  Desert, 

Nebr.  G  f 

Ree  Village,  Old 

Mont.  B  c 

Ring  City, 

Colo.  D  g 

Rock  Creek, 

Colo.  E  g 

Rock  Springs, 

Kans.  G  g 

Rocky  Hill, 

Colo.  E  g 

Kulo,  611 

Colo.  D  f 

Russell, 

Colo.  D  f 

St  James 

W  vom.  D  f 

St  Joseph, 

kans.  1  g 

St  Mary’s, 

Kans.  I  g 

St  Paul, 

Kans.  I  g 

St  Vrain,  240 

Dak.  H  e 

Salma,  918 

Nebr.  H  f 

Saltillo, 

Kans.  H  g 

Salt  Wells, 

Nebr.  G  f 

Sarah, 

Kans.  H  g 

Savannah, 

Nebr.  F  f 

Schuyler, 

Nebr.  H  f 

Seueca, 

Kans.  H  g 

Separation, 

Kans.  H  g 

Rivard, 

Kans.  H  g 

Sherid:m, 

Wyom.  C  f 

Sherman, 

Nebr.  H  f 

Sibley, 

Kans.  H  g 

Sidney, 

Colo.  E  g 

Silver  Creek, 

Kans.  F  g 

Spring  Valley, 

Kans.  1  g 

Sterling, 

Colo.  D  g 

Sumner, 

Nebr.  1  f 

Sweetwater, 

Kans.  I  g 

Tecumseb, 

Kans.  I  g 

Tekamah, 

Kans.  1  h 

Topeka,  5,790,  Cap.  cf  State 

Kans.  H  g 

Troy,  639 

Nebr.  G  e 

Ulysses, 

Nebr.  H  e 

Valley  Station, 

Nebr.  F  f 

V  emuUion, 

Nebr.  F  f 

Walker, 

Kans.  G  g 

Wallace, 

Kans.  1  g 

Wasli-a-kie, 

Nebr.  H  e 

Washington, 

Nebr.  I  f 

WatervUle, 

Mont.  A  c 

West  Point,  5’20 

Colo.  C  g 

White  Cloud,  843 

Nebr.  H  f 

Wichita, 

Kans.  1  g 

Willow  I. 

Kans.  1  g 

Wilson, 

Kans.  I  h 

Winfield, 

Kans.  G  g 

Wisner, 

Nebr.  H  f 

Wood  Valley, 

Kans.  I  g 

Wyandotte,  2,940 

Kans.  I  h 

W  y  oming. 

Nebr.  I  f 

Yanktcn,  737,  Cap.  of  ’Per. 

Nebr.  H  f 

York  ’I'own, 

Kans.  1  g 
Kans.  I  g 
Kans.  I  h 
Kans.  H  g 
Kans.  G  g 
•Kans.  I  h 
N  ebr.  H  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Dak.  11  b 
Wyom.  C  f 
Kans.  1  g 
Wyom.  A  f 
Nebr.  H  e 
Colo.  C  h 
Nebr.  I  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Colo.  C  h 
Wyom.  B  f 
Nebr.  H  e 
Nebr.  E  f 
Kans.  I  g 
Colo.  D  g 
Wyom.  C  f 
Nebr.  G  f 
Wyom.  C  e 
Wyom.  B  f 
Dak.  F  d 
Kans.  H  g 
Wyom.  D  f 
Wyom.  B  f 
kans.  G  g 
Nebr.  1  f 
Kans.  G  g 
Nebr.  H  e 
J)ak.  H  b 
jitans.  1  g 
Nebr.  G  f 
Colo.  D  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Wyom.  B  f 
kans.  G  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  H  g 
Wvom.  C  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  F  g 
Wyom.  D  f 
kans.  I  g 
Nebr.  E  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Colo.  D  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  H  h 
Wyom.  C  e 
Nebr.  H  f 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  I  g 
Kans.  I  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Colo.  E  f 
Dak.  H  e 
Kans.  G  g 
Kans.  F  g 
Wyom.  B  f 
kans.  H  g 
Kans.  H  g 
Nebr.  H  f 
Kans.  I  g 
Kans.  H  h 
Nebr.  F  f 
Kans.  G  g 
Kans.  H  h 
Nebr.  H  e 
Colo.  D  g 
Kans.  I  g 
Wyom.  D  f 
Dak.  H  e 
Nebr.  H  f 


Albert  L. 

Animas  Park, 
Antelope  Pass, 

Apisha  R. 

Apple  Creek, 

Arikare  Fork, 
Arkansas  R.,  2,170  m. 
Arrow  R. 

Bad  Water  Creek, 
Bald  Hillock  Creek, 
Bear’s  Creek, 

Bear’s  Paw,  Mts. 
Be.aver  Creek, 

Beaver  Creek, 

Beaver  Creek, 

Beaver  R. 

Beaver  R. 

Belle  Fourche, 

Big  Blue  R. 

Big  Dry  Creek, 

Big  Horn,  Mts. 

Big  Horn  R.,  400  m. 
Big  Knife  R. 

Rig  Muddy  R. 

Bis  Porcunine  Creek. 


RIVERS,  MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 


Dak. 

H  d 

Big  Rosebud  R 

Mont.  B 

d 

Colorado  Desert, 

Wyom. 

A 

e 

Gilpin’s  Pillars, 

Colo. 

C 

f 

Colo. 

C 

il 

Big  Sandy  Creek, 

Colo.  E 

fT 

o 

Coochetopa  Pass, 

(I’olo. 

C 

h 

GoodR. 

Dak. 

F 

d 

Colo. 

D 

f 

Big  Sheyenne  R. 

Dak.  F 

d 

Courthouse  Rock, 

Nebr. 

E 

f 

Goose  R. 

Dak. 

H 

0 

Colo. 

D 

h 

Big  Sioux  R.,  2o0  in. 

Dak.  H 

e 

Crazy  Woman  R 

Wyom. 

C 

d 

Goree  Pass,  6,720  ft. 

Colo. 

C 

f 

Dak. 

F 

c 

Bijou  CYeek, 

Colo.  D 

g 

Crow  Creek, 

Colo. 

D 

f 

Grand  R.,  140  m- 

Colo. 

C 

g 

I3olo. 

E 

g 

Bishop  Mt. 

Wyom.  B 

f 

Dakota,  or  James  R,  485  m. 

Dak. 

G 

d 

Grant  Mt. 

Colo. 

C 

f 

Kansas  G 

h 

Bitter  Ch-eek, 

Wvom.  B 

f 

Dancer’s  Hill, 

Nebr. 

E 

e 

Great  Sand  Hills, 

Nebr. 

F 

f 

Mont. 

A 

c 

Black  Hills, 

Dak.  E 

d 

Dry  Creek, 

Wyom. 

C 

e 

Green  R 

Wyom. 

A 

a 

W  vom. 

B 

e 

Black  Hills, 

Wyom.  D 

e 

Edmund  Mt. 

Colo. 

C 

f 

Grey  Bull  R. 

Wyom. 

B 

d 

Dak. 

G 

c 

Blue  R. 

Colo.  C 

g 

Egerie  Pass, 

Colo. 

C 

g 

Gro's  Ventre  Creek, 

Wyom. 

A 

a 

Dak. 

E 

d 

Bois  Cache  Creek, 

Dak.  F 

d 

Efk  Creek, 

Dak. 

E 

a 

Ham’s  Fork, 

Wyom. 

A 

f 

Mont. 

B 

b 

Bois  des  Sioux  R 

Dak.  H 

c 

Elkhead  Range, 

Colo. 

C 

f 

H.azen  R. 

Mont.  B 

e 

Nebr. 

G 

e 

Box  Elder, 

Dak.  E 

e 

Elkhom  R.,  240  m. 

Nebr. 

G 

e 

Head  of  the  Cotaux  des  Prairies, 

Nebr. 

F 

f 

Bridger’s  Pass, 

Wyom.  C 

f 

Elk  Mts. 

Colo. 

C 

g 

2,000 

Dak. 

H 

d 

Colo. 

E 

g 

Bryan, 

Wyom.  A 

f 

Elk  R. 

Colo. 

C 

f 

Heart  R.,  or  Ta  Chanta  Wakpa,  Dak. 

E 

c 

Dak. 

F 

c 

Bunkara  R.,  200  m. 

Colo.  C 

g 

Elm  R 

Dak. 

H 

c 

Henry  Fork, 

Wyom. 

A 

f 

Mont. 

A 

d 

Calamas  R. 

Nebr.  G 

e 

Elm  or  Pey  Creek, 

Dak. 

G 

d 

High  Wood  Mts. 

Mont. 

A 

c 

X.  ^k. 

E 

d 

Chaiika  Cr. 

Dak.  G 

e 

Emigrant  Peak,  10,629  ft. 

Mont. 

A 

d 

Homan’s  Park, 

Colo. 

D 

g 

Kans. 

H 

g 

Cherry  Creek, 

Colo.  D 

g 

Eya  Palia  R. 

Dak. 

G 

e 

Home  Peak, 

Colo. 

B 

f 

Mont. 

C 

c 

Cherry  Creek, 

Dak.  E 

d 

First  Canon,  Yellowstone  R 

Mont. 

A 

d 

Horse  Creek, 

Wyom. 

D 

f 

Wyom. 

B 

c 

Chimney  Rock, 

Nebr.  E 

f 

Fisher  Peak,  7,169  ft. 

Colo. 

D 

b 

Huerfano  R. 

Colo. 

D 

h 

Mont. 

C 

d 

Cimarron  R,  5"20  m. 

Kans.  F 

h 

Fontaine  qui  ^ut. 

Colo. 

D 

g 

Independence  Rock, 

Wyom. 

C 

e 

Dak. 

E 

c 

Clarke’s  Fork, 

Mont.  B 

d 

Fort  Bridger, 

Wyom. 

A 

f 

James  R.,  or  Dakota,  485  m. 

Dak. 

G 

0 

Mont. 

D 

b 

Clear  Fork, 

Wyom.  C 

d 

Fremont  I’eaik,  13,570  feet. 

Wyom. 

A 

e 

Judith  Mts. 

Mont. 

B 

c 

Mont. 

rr 

r. 

Coal  B.a.<!in. 

Wyom.  A 

e 

Frenchman's  Fork 

Nebr. 

F 

f 

■Inditli  H. 

Mont. 

B 

a 

3 


MAP  OF  KANSAS,  NEBEASKA,  ETC. 


Kansas  R.,  130  m.  from  June. 

of  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  Kans.  I 

Kiowa  Creek,  Colo.  D 

Laramie  Peak,  Wyom.  D 

Laramie  Plains,  Wyom.  C 

Laramie  R.,  160  m.  Wyoiu.  I) 

L  Ejru  qui  Court,  Rapid  or 
Niobrara  R.,  3S0  m.  Xebr.  F 

Little  Big  Horn  R.  llont.  C 

Lin  e  Mis-souri.  300  ra.  Dak.  E 

Little  Miniily  R.  Dak.  E 

LUtle  Powder  K  Wvora.  D 

Little  Rocky  Mts.  llout.  B 

littie  Sbyenne  B.  Dak  F 

LongL.  Dak.'  F 

lamg  Lake  Creek,  Dak.  F 

long  s  Peak,  14,056  R.  Colo.  D 

Loup  Fork,  320  m.  Kebr.  F 

McIntosh  L.  Dak.  G 

Madison  L.  Wvom.  A 

Maple  R.  Dak.  H 

Marias  R  Mont.  A 

Mau Vaises  Terres,  Dak.  E 

Molicine  Bow  Creek,  Wyom.  C 

Molicine  Bow  Mta.  Wyom.  C 

Me<licine  Creek,  N'ebr.  F 

Medicine  R.  Dak.  G 

Milk  R.,  440  m.  Mont.  C 

Miniskaya  or  Salt  L.  Dak.  G 

Mini  Wakan  JL,  alt.  1,476  ft.  Dak.  G 

Mis-souri  R.  Mont.  C 

Mizpah  R.  Mont  D 

Moreau  R.  Dak.  F 

Morses  Creek,  Dak.  H 

Muddy  R.  Dak.  G 

Mussel  Shell  R.,  220  m.  Mont  B 

Narrows.  The  Dak.  E 

Nebraska  or  Platte  R.,  9S0  m.  Nebr.  F 

Ke-ne-.scah  or  Good  R.  Kans.  G 

Neosho  K  Kans.  I 

Nescutunga  R.  Kans.  G 

New  Fork.  Wyom.  A 

Niobrara,  Rapid  R.,  or  L’Eau 
qui  Court,  3S0  m.  Nebr.  F 

North  Fork.  Platte  R.  Wyom.  C 

.N'orth  Fork,  Sheyenne  R.  Wyom.  D 

North  I’ark,  Ck>lo.  C 


No  Wood  Creek,  Wyom. 

Old  Colar  Fork,  Dak. 

Palanata  Wakpa  Ree  or  Grande  R.  Dak. 
Palm  Creek,  Nebr. 

Panther  Hills, 

Park  R. 

Pawnee  Creek, 

Pembina  R. 

Pey  or  Elm  Creek, 

Pikes  Peak,  14,216  ft. 

Piney  R. 

Piat^u  du  Coteau  du  Missouri, 
Plateau  du  Coteau  des  Prairies, 

Platte  R.  or  Nebraska,  2^  m. 

Plum  Creek, 

Poison  Spring  Creek, 

Powder  R,  320  m. 

Powder  R  Mts. 

Prairie  Dog  Creek, 

Preston  L. 

Pryors  R. 

Puinkin  Butts, 

Puncho  Pajss, 

Purgatory  R 
Quien  Hornet  Mt 
P>apid  Creek, 

Rapid,  Niobrara  R,  or  LT!au  qui 
Court,  3S0  m. 

Raton  Pass, 

Rattlesnake  Hills, 

Raw  Hide  Peak, 

Red  DeePs  Head  Creek, 

Red  River  of  the  North, 

Republican  Fork,  460  m. 

Republican  Fork, 

Rio  Animas, 

Rio  Conejos, 

Rio  de  los  Dolores, 

Rio  la  Plata, 

Rio  Mancos, 

Rio  Pedro, 

Rio  Pinos, 

Rio  San  Juan, 

Riviere  a  Jaque.s,  James 
Dakota  R,  4S0  m. 

I  Riviere  des  Lacs, 


Mont. 
Dak. 
Colo. 
Dak. 
Dak. 
Colo. 
Colo. 
Dak. 
Dak. 
Nebr. 
Colo. 
Wyom. 
jiont. 
Mont. 
Kaus. 
Dak. 
Mont. 
Wyom. 
Colo. 
Colo. 
Wyom. 
Dak. 


C 
G 
F 
G 
C 
H  b 


d  I 

e 

d 

f 

b 


?| 

G  a 

H  d 
F  f 

C  e 
d 
d 

g 
d 
d 
e 

f 

f 


Roaring  Fork, 

Rock  Creek, 

Rock  Fork, 

Rocky  Mts. 

Rosebud  Creek, 

Rosebud  R. 

Rush  Creek, 

Sage  Creek, 

St  Peter's  Creek, 

St  V rain  Creek, 

St  Vrain's  Fork, 

St  Vrain's  Pass,  8,000  ft. 
Saline  Lakes, 

Saline  R 
Salt  R. 

Salt  R. 

Rind  Hills, 

San  Luis  \'alley, 

Sappa  Creek, 

Scott’s  Bluff, 

Second  Canon,  Yellowstone  R 
Shawacospah  R. 

Shell  Creek, 

Shevenne  Creek, 

Shield  R 
Shyenne  Ojn  R 
Sierra  de  los  Pinos 


Colo.  C 
Colo.  C 
Nebr.  F 
Wyom..  kc.  B 
Dak.  F 
Mont.  C 
Colo.  E 
Wyom.  B 
Dak.  H 
Colo. 
Wyom. 
Wyom. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
Dak. 
Wyom. 
Nebr. 
Colo. 
Kans. 
Wyom. 
Mont. 
Kans. 
Wyom.  B 
Colo.  E 
Mont.  A 
Dak.  H 
Colo. 


D 

C 

G 

E 

G 

H 

C 

F 

D 

F 

D 

A 

G 


f  I  Roan  or  Book  Mta. 


Nebr. 

F 

e 

Siena  Escalante, 

Colo. 

B 

Colo. 

D 

b 

Sierra  la  Plata, 

Colo. 

B 

Wyom. 

C 

e 

Sierra  San  Juan, 

Colo. 

C 

Wyom. 

D 

e 

Sierra  San  Miguel, 

Colo. 

B 

Dak. 

F 

b 

Skunk  L. 

Dak. 

H 

Dak. 

H 

b 

Smith’s  Fork, 

Nebr. 

E 

Colo. 

E 

tr 

o 

Smoky  HiU  Fork,  400  m. 

Kans. 

F 

Nebr. 

F 

f 

Snake  R. 

Colo. 

B 

Colo. 

C 

h 

Snake  R 

Nebr. 

F 

Colo. 

C 

h 

Snake  R. 

Wyom. 

A 

Colo. 

B 

g 

Solomon  R.,  270 

Kans. 

G 

Colo. 

B 

h 

Sopris  Peak, 

Colo. 

C 

Colo. 

B 

h 

Souris  L. 

Dak. 

F 

Colo. 

C 

h 

Souris  or  Mouse  R. 

Dak. 

F 

Colo. 

C 

h 

South  Fork,  Cannon  Ball  R 

Dak. 

F 

Colo. 

C 

h 

South  Fork,  Sheyenne  R 

Wyom. 

D 

or 

South  Fork,  White  R 

Dak. 

F 

Dak. 

G 

d 

South  Park, 

Colo. 

D 

Dak. 

E 

b 

South  Pass, 

Wvom. 

B 

Colo. 

B 

g 

South  Platte  R.,  400  m. 

Colo. 

D 

g 

Spanish  Peak^ 

Colo.  D 

h 

g 

Square  Hills, 

Dak. 

F 

c 

f 

Stinking  R. 

Wyom. 

B 

d 

e 

Sweetwater  Mts. 

Wyom. 

B 

e 

e 

Sweetwater  R 

Wyom. 

B 

e 

d 

Table  Hills. 

Wyom. 

B 

e 

g 

Ta  Chanta  Wakpa  or  Heart  R. 

Dak. 

E 

f 

Tchanchicahah  L. 

Dak. 

G 

a 

d 

Third  Canon,  Yellowstone  R 

Wvom. 

A 

d 

f 

’Thompson  L. 

Dak. 

H 

d 

f 

Thompson’s  Pass, 

Wyom. 

A 

e 

f 

Tide  Creek, 

Dak. 

F 

b 

e 

Timpa  R 

Colo. 

E 

h 

g 

Tongue  R 

Mont 

C 

d 

b 

Traverse  L. 

Dak. 

H 

d 

e 

Tuilocks  Creek, 

5Iont.  C 

d 

f 

Turtle  R. 

Dak. 

G 

d 

h 

'Turtle  R. 

Dak. 

H 

1 

g 

Turtle  Mts. 

Dak. 

G 

b 

f 

Two  Butte  Creek, 

Kans. 

F 

h 

d 

Uucomjiahgre  Mta. 

Colo. 

C 

1 

h 

Uncompahgre  R. 

Colo.  C 

g 

d 

Union  and  Fremont  Pass, 

Wyom.  A 

e 

g 

Union  Peak, 

Wyom. 

A 

6 

d 

Upper  Geyser  Basiu, 

W  vom. 

A 

d 

c 

Upper  Knife  CYeek, 

Dak. 

E 

h 

Upper  Yellowstone  R 

W  yorc. 

A 

d 

f 

Vermillion  R 

Colo. 

B 

♦ 

h 

Vermillion  R. 

Dak. 

H 

e 

h 

Wakpa  Shiuha  or  Bad  R 

Dak. 

F 

d 

g 

Waluut  Creek,  190  m. 

Kans. 

F 

g 

e 

Walnut  R 

Kans. 

H 

b 

f 

Wamdushka  L. 

Dak. 

G 

c 

g 

Washbume  Mt,  10,575  ft. 

Wyom. 

A 

d 

f 

Wet  Mts. 

Colo. 

D 

g 

f 

MTiite  Earth  Creek, 

Dak. 

E 

b 

d 

White  R.,  2S0  m. 

Dak. 

F 

e 

g 

Wild  Rice  Creek, 

Dak. 

H 

c 

g 

Willow  Creek, 

Colo. 

E 

h 

b 

Wind  R 

Wyom. 

B 

e 

b 

Wind  River  Range, 

Wyom. 

B 

e 

c 

Yanipah  or  Bear  R 

Colo. 

B 

f 

e 

Yellow  Jacket  Pass, 

Colo. 

C 

f 

e 

Yellowstone  L.,  7,427  ft. 

Wyom. 

A 

d 

g 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Wyom. 

A 

d 

e 

Yellowstone  R,  570  m. 

Mont 

D 

e 

g 

Yellow  Water  Creek, 

Mont 

B 

e 
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MAP  OF 


IOWA  AND  MISSOURI. 

Scale,  55  miles  to  an  inch. 


State  of  Iowa. — Area,  55,045  square  miles.  Populatiou  (1880) 
1,624,620,  divided  thu.s  White,  1,614,666,  Colored,  9,443;  Native, 
1,363,132,  Foreign,  261,488;  Males,  848,234,  Females,  776,386; 
increase  since  1870,  36.06  per  cent.  (1870)  1,194,020,  ol  whom 
5,762  were  colored;  (1860)  674,913;  (1850)  192,214;  increase 
since  1860,  76.6  per  cent.  Capital,  Des  Moines.  It  contains  99 
Counties. 


Counties. 

Adair, 

Adani;^, 

Allamakee, 

Appanoose, 

Audubon, 

Benton, 

Black  Hawk, 
Boone, 

Bremer, 

Buchanan, 

Buena  Vista, 
Buncombe,  name 
Butler, 

Calhoun, 

Carroll, 

CasH, 

Cedar, 

Cerro  Gordo, 
Cherf)kee, 
Chickasaw, 
Clarke, 

Clay, 

Clayton, 

Clinton, 
Crawford, 
Crocker  (a), 
Dallas, 

Davis, 

Decatur, 

Delaware,' 

Des  Moines, 

Dickinson, 

Dubuque, 

Kinmett, 

Fayette, 

Floyd, 

,  Franklin, 
Fremont, 
Greene, 

Grundy, 

Guthrie, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock, 

Hardin, 

Harrison, 

Henry, 

Howard, 

Humboldt, 

Ida, 

Iowa, 

Jackson, 


Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

3.982 

11,199 

4,614 

11,888 

47,868 

19,791 

16.456 

16,636 

1,212 

7,448 

22,454 

24.888 

21,706 

23,913 

14.684 

20,838 

12.528 

14,081 

17,034 

18,547 

1,585 

7,537 

changed  to  Lyon. 

9,951 

14,293 

1,602 

5,595 

2,451 

12,361 

5,464 

16,943 

19,731 

18.937 

4,722 

11,461 

1,967 

8,240 

10,180 

14.534 

8,735 

11,512 

1,523 

4,248 

27,771 

28,829 

35,357 

36,764 

2,530 

12,413 

15.336 

12,019 

18,746 

15,565 

16,468 

12,018 

15,336 

17,432 

17.952 

27,286 

33.099 

1,389 

1,909 

38.969 

42,997 

1,.392 

1,.550 

16.973 

22,258 

10,768 

14,677 

10,248 

4,738 

11.174 

17,653 

12,725 

4,627 

6,399 

12,639 

7,061 

14,863 

6,055 

11,252 

999 

3,453 

13,684 

17,808 

8,931 

16,649 

21,463 

20.826 

6,282 

10.8.37 

2,596 

5.341 

226 

4,382 

16,644 

19.221 

22,619 

23,771 

I  Counties. 


M  1 

Jasper, 

M  1 

Jefferson, 

P  i 

Johnson, 

0  m 

Junes, 

M  1  1 

Keokuk, 

0  k  1 

Kossuth, 

0  k 

Lee, 

N  1 

Linn, 

0  k 

Louisa, 

P  k 

Lucas, 

L  k 

Lyou, 

Madison 

O  k 

Mubaska, 

M  k 

Marion, 

M  k 

Marshall, 

M  1 

Mills, 

Mitchell, 

P  1 

N  i 

Monnua, 

L  k 

Monroe, 

0  i 

Mootg.»mery, 

N  m 

Muscatine, 

L  i 

O’Brien. 

P  k 

Osceola,  (6) 

«  1 

Page. 

L  k 

Palo  Alto, 

M  1 

Plymouth, 

M  1 

Pocahontas, 

0  m 

Polk, 

N  ni 

Pottawattamie 

P  k 

Poweshiek, 

P  m 

Ringgold, 

L  i 

Sac, 

Q  k 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

M  i 

P  k 

Sioux, 

0  i 

Story, 

N  k 

T  ima, 

Taylor, 

L  ni 

M  k 

Union, 

0  k 

Van  Buren, 

M  1 

Wapello, 

N  k 

W.arren, 

Washington, 

N  i 

N  k 

1  Wayne, 

L  1 

1  Webster, 

P  1 

1  Winnebago, 

0  1 

;  Winnesheik, 

M  k 

1  Woodbury, 

L  k 

Worth, 

0  1 
Q  k 

Wright, 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

22,1 16 

25.962 

N  1 

17,8.39 

17,478 

0  1 

24  898 

25,429 

P  1 

19,731 

21,052 

P  k 

19,434 

21,259 

0  1 

3,351 

6,179 

M  1 

37,210 

34,859 

P  m 

28,852 

37,235 

P  k 

12,877 

13,146 

P  1 

10,388 

14,530 

N  1 

221 

1,968 

K  1 

13,884 

17.225 

M  1 

22,508 

25,201 

0  1 

24,436 

25,111 

N  1 

17,576 

23,752 

N  1 

8,718 

14,135 

L  1 

9,582 

14,361 

0  i 

3,654 

9,055 

L  1 

12,724 

13,719 

0  1 

5.934 

16,895 

L  1 

21,688 

23,168 

P  1 

715 

4,155 

L  i 

2.219 

L  i 

9,976 

19,667 

L  III 

1,336 

4.131 

M  i 

2,199 

8,567 

K  k 

1,446 

3,713 

M  k 

27,857 

42.395 

N  1 

16,893 

39,846 

L  1 

15,581 

18,936 

0  1 

6,691 

12,085 

Mm 

1,411 

8,774 

L  k 

38,599 

41,270 

Q  1 

2,540 

12,696 

L  1 

576 

5,426 

K  i 

11,651 

16,906 

N  k 

16,131 

21,585 

0  k 

6,989 

15,635 

M  m 

5,986 

14,980 

M  III 

17,672 

17,042 

0  III 

22,346 

25,282 

0  1 

17,980 

19,578 

N  1 

18,952 

20,375 

P  1 

11,287 

16,127 

N  m 

10,484 

15,950 

M  k 

1,562, 

4.917 

N  i 

23,570 

23,937 

P  i 

6,172 

14.997 

K  k 

2892 

7,953 

N  i 

2,392 

5,062 

N  k 

(a)  Crocker,  from  Kossuth, 
(fr)  Ko  returns  for  1870. 


State  of  Missouri.— Area,  65,350  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  2,168.804,  divided  thus.  White,  2,023,568,  Colored,  145,046 ; 
Native,  1,957,564,  Foreign,  211,240;  Males,  1,127,424,  Females, 
1,041,380  ;  increase  since  1870,  25.99  per  cent;  (1870)  1,721,295,  ot 
whom  118,071  were  colored;  (1860)  1,182,012;  (1850)  682,044; 
increase  since  1860,  45.6  per  cent.  Capital,  Jefferson  City.  It  con¬ 
tains  114  Counties. 


Counties. 

Adair, 

Andrew, 

Atchison, 

Audrain, 

Barry, 

Barton, 

Bates, 

Benton, 

Bellinger, 

Boone, 

Buchanan, 

Butler, 

Caldwell, 

Callaway, 

Camden, 

Cape  Girardeau, 
Carroll, 

Carter, 

Cass, 

Cedar, 

Chariton, 

Christian, 

Clarke, 

Clay, 

CliBton, 

Cole, 

Cooper, 

Crawford, 

Dade, 

Dallas, 

Ditviess, 

De  Kalb, 

Dent, 

Douglas, 

Diinklia, 

Franklin, 

Uasconade, 

(loiitry, 

Oreene, 

Grundy, 

Harrison, 

Henry, 

Hickory, 

Holt, 

Howard, 

Howell^ 

Iron, 

tjflckson, 

Jasper, 

Jefferson, 

Johnson, 

Knox, 

Laclede, 

Lafayette, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Linn. 

Livingston, 


Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 


11,448  1.8,190 

15,137  1B,318 

8.440  14,565, 

12,307  19,739 

10,373  14.424 

5,087  10,332 

15,960  25,382 

11.322  12,398 

8,162  11.132 

20,765  25.424 

35.109  49,824 

4,298  6,011 

11,.390  13,054 

19,202  23,670 

6,108  7.207 

17,558  20.998 

17,446  23.300 

I, 455  2,168 

19.296  22.431 

9,474  10,747 

19.136  25,224 

6,707  9,632 

13,667  15,031 

15,564  15,579 

14,063  16.073 

10,292  15,519 

20,092  21,622 

7.982  10,763 

8,683  12,557 

8,383  9,272 

14,410  19,174 

9,858  13,343 

6,357  10,047 

3,915  7,7.53 

6.982  9,604 

30,098  26,536 

10,093  11,153 

II, 607  17,188 

21,549  28,817 

10,567  15,201 

14,635  20,318 

17,401  23,914 

6,452  7,388 

11,662  15.510 

17,233  18,428 

4,218  8,814 

8,278  1  8,183 

65,041  82,328 

14.928  23,021 

15,380  18,736 

24,648  28.177 

10,974  13.047 

9,380  11,524 

22,623  25,731 

13,067  17,585 

15,114  15.925 

15,960  17,443 

15,900  20,016 

16,730  20,205 


O  m 
M  m 
L  m 
P  n 
N  q 
M  p 
M  o 
N  o 
Q  P 
O  u 
M  11 

^‘i! 

P  o 
0  p 
R  p 
N  n 

Q  q 

M  o 
N  p 
N  n 
N  q 
P  ni 
M  n 
M  11 
0  0 
0  o 


P  p 
N  p 
0  p 
M  n 
M  n 
P  P 


0  q 
Q  q 
P  o 
P  o 
M  m 
N  p 
N  m 
Mm 
N  o 
N  p 
L  m 
0  m 
P  q 
Q  p 
M  0 
M  p 
Q  0 
N  o 
0  ni 
0  p 

N  n 
N  p 
P  m 
P  n 
N  n 
N  n 


Counties, 

Macon, 

Madison, 

Maries, 

Marion, 

McDonald, 

Mercer, 

Miller, 

Mississippi, 

Moniteau, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

New  Madrid, 

Newton, 

Nodaway, 

Oregon, 

Osage, 

Ozark, 

Pemiscot, 

Perry, 

Pettis, 

Phelps, 

Pike, 

Platte, 

Polk, 

Pulaski, 

Putnam, 

Balls, 

Randolph, 

Bay, 

Reynolds, 
Ripley, 


Pop.  1870. 
23,230 
6,849 
6,916 
23,780 
5,226 
11,657 
6,616 
4,932 
11,375 
17,149 
10,405 
8,434 
6.357 
12,821 
14,751 
3,287 
10,793 
3,363 
2,059 
9,877 
18,706 
10,506 
23,076 
17,352 
12.445 
4,714 
11,217 
10,510 
15,908 
18,700 
3,756 
3,175 


Rives,  name  changed  to  Henry. 


t^aline, 
Schuyler, 
Scotland, 

Scott, 

Shannon, 

Shelby, 

St.  Charles, 

St.  Clair, 

Ste.  Genevieve, 
St.  Francois, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis  city, 

Stoddard, 

Stone, 

Sullivan, 

Taney, 

Texas, 

Van  Buren, 

Vernon, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Webster, 

Worth, 

Wright, 


21,672 

8,820 

10,670 

7,317 

2,339 

10,119 

21,304 

6.742 
8,384 

9.742 
351,189 


8,635 

3,253 

11,907 

4,407 

9,618 

Bates  and  Cass. 
11,247 
9,673 
11,719 
6.068 
10,434 
6,004 
5,684 


Pop.  1880. 
26,223 
8,860 
7,304 
24,837 
7,816 
14,674 
9,807 
9,270 
14,349 
19,075 
16,250 
10,134 
7,694 
18,948 
29,560 
5,791 
11.H24 
6,618 
4,299 
11,895 
27,285 
12,565 
26,716 
17,373 
15.745 
7,250 
13.556 
11,838 
22,761 
20.193 
6,722 
5,377 

29,912 
10,470 
12,507 
8,6S7 
8,441 
14,024 
23,060 
14,126 
10,390 
13,822 
31,888 
350,522 
13,432 
4.405 
16,569 
5,605 
12,207 


0  n 
Q  P 
P  o 
P  n 
N  q 
N  m 
0  0 


Mm 

t  q 

p 

0 

B 

R 

N 

P 

P 

M 

N 

O 


N  m 
P  n 
0  n 
51  n 
Q  P 
Q  q 

N  n 
0  m 
O  m 
B  p 


19,370 

10,806 

12,^95 

9,097 

12,175 

8,208 

9,733 


N  m 
N  q 

0  p 

M  p 
P  O 
Q  P 
Q  P 
o  p 
M  m 

0  p 


Albreviaiions  of  Names  of  States. — Iowa ;  Mo.,  Missouri. 


Abemethy, 
Abingtou,  222 
Ackley, 

Adair, 

Adel,  711 
Adel  phi, 

Alton,  961 
Agency,  630 
Alba, 

Albany,  607, 
Albia,  1,621 
Albion,  475 
Aleck, 

Alexaiulria,  668 
Algoiia,  860 
A‘'endale, 


Mo.  R  p 
towa  0  1 
Iowa  N  k 
Iowa  M  1 
Iowa  M  1 
Iowa  N  i 
Iowa  M  1 
Iowa  0  m 
Mo.  M  p 
Mo.  M  in 
Iowa  O  1  I 
Iowa  N  k  I 
Iowa  L  i 
Mo.  P  ni 
Iowa  M  i  I 
Mo.  Mm  I 


Airaa, 

Alnieiaa, 

Aimoral, 

Alpha, 

Alta, 

Altamont, 
Altenbuilg,  200 
Alton, 

Altoona, 

Amamt, 

Amanda, 

Ames, 

Amity,  217 

Am.sterdain, 
Anaino.sa,  2,083 
Andrew  City,  352 


CITIES,  TOWNS.,  ETC. 


Mo.  O  p 
Mo.  M  q 
Iowa  P  k 
Mo.  N  m 
Iowa  L  k 
Iowa  L  1 
Mo.  H  p 
Mo.  P  q 
Iowa  N  1 
Iowa  0  1 
Mo.  P  o 
Iowa  N  k 
Iowa  h  m 
Iowa  N  k 
Iowa  P  k 
Iowa  Q  k 


Annapolis, 
Appleton  City, 
Applings,  _ 
Arcadia,  250 
Arlington, 
Arno, 

Arrow  Rock 

Asliley,  368 

Asliton, 

Astoria, 

Atlantii, 

Atlantic,  1,200 

Attica,  181 

Auburn, 

Audubon, 

Aurora, 


Mo.  Q  p 
Mo.  N  o 
Mo.  O  p 
Mo.  Q  p 
Mo.  P  p 
Mo.  0  q 
Mo.  N  u 
Mo.  P  n 
Iowa  K  k 
Mo.  0  p 
Mo.  O  u 
Iowa  Ij  1 
Iowa  N  1 
Mo.  P  n 
Iowa  M  1 
Mo.  N  0 


Au.stin, 

Avery, 

Avoca, 

Avoca, 

Baileys  Creek. 

Baiubridgei 

Banff, 

Barnesville, 

Batavia  310 
Beacli, 

Bedford,  720 
Bedford, 

Bellair, 

Belle  Plain,  1,488 
Bellevue  City,  1,353 
Bellsville, 


Mo.  M  0 
Iowa  0  m 
Iowa  L  I 
Mo.  Q  0 
Mo.  P  o 
Mo.  R  p 
Mo.  O  q 
JMo.  Q  q 
Iowa  U  I 
Mo.  Q  q 
Iowa  M  m 
Mo.  N  n 
Mo.  O  o 
Iowa  0  1 
Iowa  Q  k 
Mo.  N  m 


2 


MAP  OF  IOWA  AND  MISSOUPJ 


Belniond, 

Iowa  N  k 

Belmont. 

Mo.  R  q 

Beloit, 

Iowa  K  i 

Belvoir, 

Mo.  M  p 

Bensbor'';’.?!), 

Mo.  0  p 

Benton, 

Mo.  R  p 

Benton. 

Mo.  P  n 

Bentonspnrt,  432 

Iowa  0  m 

Bessville, 

Mo.  Q  p 

Bethany, 

Mo.  N  111 

Beverly, 

Mo.  M  n 

lievier,  833 

Mo.  0  n 

Bigslow, 

,Mo.  L  m 

Biriis  Point, 

Mo.  R  <1 

Biniiinylum,  626 

Iowa  0  ni 

Bismarck, 

Mo.  Q  p 

Blackwell, 

Mu.  Q  o 

Bliiirsburg, 

Iowa  N  k 

Blairstown,  6S2 

Iowa  0  1 

Blakesbiirg,  236 

Iowa  0  III 

Blencoe, 

Iowa  L  1 

Bloomfiehl,  1,553 

Iowa  0  m 

Bloomtielil,  379 

Mo.  R.  q 

Bloomington, 

Mo.  0  n 

Blue  Hiiige, 

Mo.  N  in 

BUitfport, 

Mo.  0  n 

Blylhesville, 

Mo.  M  p 

Bois  Bonle, 

■Mo.  R  p 

Bolckow, 

Mo.  M  111 

Bolivar.  635 

.Mo.  N  p 

Booneshoro.  1.518 

Iowa  M  k 

Boonville,  3,506 

Mo.  0  0 

Bowling  Green,  599 

Mo.  P  n 

Brailibnl, 

Iowa  0  k 

Braniion, 

Iowa  Q  k 

Breckenriilge,  515 

Mo.  N  n 

Bridgeport, 

Mo.  P  0 

Bridgeton, 

Mo.  Q  0 

Brigliton.  785 

Iowa  P  1 

Brighton, 

Mo.  N  p 

Bristol, 

Iowa  N  i 

Bro<dcfield,  402 

Mo.  N  n 

Brookline, 

— 

Mo.  N  p 

Brooklyn, 

Iowa  0  1 

Browning, 

Mo.  N  0 

Brownsvdle, 

Mo.  N  0 

Brnnot, 

.Mo.  Q  p 

Brnnswick,  1,645 

Mo.  N  11 

Bni.sh  Creek, 

Mo.  0  p 

Buckingham, 

Iowa  0  k 

Buffalo, 

Iowa  Q  1 

Butf  ilo,  278 

Mo.  N  p 

Buffington, 

Mo.  R  q 

Burlington,  14,930 

Iowa  P  111 

Butler,  1,06.4 

Mo.  M  0 

Butler  Center,  152 

Iowa  0  k 

Buttsville, 

Mo.  N  m 

Cadet, 

Mo.  Q  o 

Gainesville, 

Mo.  N  m 

Cale<lonia, 

Mo.  Q  p 

Calhoun, 

Mo.  N  0 

California, 

Mo.  0  0 

Callao,  310 

Mo.  0  n 

Calliope, 

Iowa  K  i 

Calmar, 

Iowa  P  i 

Calve.v, 

Mo.  Q  0 

Cambridge,  200 

Iowa  N  1 

Cambridge,  375 

Mo.  N  n 

Camden,  357 

Mo.  xM  n 

Cameron,  1,428 

Mo.  M  n 

Canaan, 

Mo.  P  0 

Canton.  2,363 

Mo.  P  in 

Capau  Gris, 

Mo.  Q  11 

Cape  Girardeau,  3,585 

Mo.  R  p 

Carlisle,  200 

Iowa  N  1 

Caronclelet, 

Mo.  Q  o 

Carroll,  384 

Iowa  M  k 

Carrollton, 

Iowa  M  1 

Carrollton,  1,832 

Mo.  N  n 

Carthage, 

Mo.  M  p 

Caruthersville, 

Mo.  R  q 

Cary, 

Iowa  M  i 

C.assville,  287 

Mo.  N  q 

Castle  Bock, 

Mo.  0  0 

Castor, 

Mo.  Q  p 

Castorville, 

Mo.  R  q 

Cave  Spring, 

.Mo.  0  p 

Cedar, 

Mo.  0  o 

Cedar  Creek, 

Iowa  M  k 

Ce<lar  Falls,  3,070 

Iowa  0  k 

Cedar  Rapids,  5,940 

Iowa  P  1 

Ceilarville, 

Iowa  M  k 

Center  Point,  443 

Iowa  P  k 

(te.nterville,  1,037 

Iowa  0  in 

Centerville 

Mo.  P  p 

Centralia, 

Mo.  0  n 

Chamois, 

Mo.  P  0 

Chapin, 

Iowa  N  k 

Chariton,  1,728 

Iowa  N  1 

Charles  City,  2,166 

Iowa  0  i 

Charleston,  183 

Iowa  P  m 

Charleston,  635 

Mo.  R  q 

Charlestown, 

Mo.  0  m 

Ch.atham, 

Iowa  Q  k 

Chelsea, 

Iowa  0  1 

Cherokee,  433 

Iowa  L  k 

Cherry  Grove, 

Mo.  0  m 

Chfckasaw, 

Iowa  0  i 

Chillicothe,  3,978 

Mo.  N  n 

Chiltonsville 

Mo.  P  p 

Cincinnati, 

Iowa  0  ni 

Clarence,  726 

Iowa  P  1 

Clarence,  444 

Mo.  0  n 

Clarinda,  i,022 

Iowa  I.  m 

Clarion 

Iowa  N 

k 

Clarksville, 

Iowa  0 

k 

Clarksville, 

Mo.  Q 

n 

Clay  Hill, 

Mo.  N 

a 

Clayton, 

Iowa  P 

k 

Clear  Lake,  775 

Iowa  N 

i 

Clearinound, 

Mo.  L 

m 

Clermont, 

Iowa  P 

i 

Clifty  Dale, 

Mo.  0 

0 

Clinton,  6,129 

Iowa  Q 

1 

Clinton,  640 

Mo.  N 

0 

Clio, 

Iowa  N 

ni 

Coatesville, 

Mo.  0 

ni 

Coburg, 

Iowa  L 

m 

Cole  Camp, 

Mo.  N 

0 

Colo,  226 

Iowa  N 

k 

Colony, 

Mo.  0 

m 

Columbia,  2,236 

Mo.  0 

0 

Columbus,  168 

Mo.  N 

0 

Coliimliiis  Junction,  850 

Iowa  P 

1 

Comanche,  840 

Iowa  Q 

1 

Cominerce, 

Mo.  R 

1> 

Concord. 

Iowa  N 

i 

Concord, 

Mo.  0 

n 

Conway, 

Cook’s  Store, 

Mo.  0 

P 

Mo.  N 

0 

Copper  Spring, 

Correctionville, 

Mo.  0 
Iowa  L 

Corriiig, 

Mo.  L 

m 

Co.-ydon,  618 

Iowa  N 

ni 

Cottonwood  Point, 

Council  Bluffs,  10,020 

Vox  Creek, 

Mo.  R 
Iowa  L 
Iowa  P 

1 

k 

Craig, 

Mo.  L 

ni 

Crawford, 

Iowa  L 

1 

Crawfordsville,  249 

Iowa  P 

1 

Crescent  City, 

Iowa  L 

1 

Cre.scent  Hill, 

Mo.  M 

0 

Cresco, 

Iowa  M 

i 

Cresco,  912 

Iowa  0 

i 

Creston,  411 

Iowa  M 

1 

Crocker, 

Mo.  0 

P 

Cromwell,  166 

Iowa  M 

m 

Cross  Plains, 

Mo.  N 

P 

Cuba, 

Dadeville, 

Mo.  P 

0 

Mo.  N 

P 

Dakota  City,  162 

Iowa  M 

k 

Dallas, 

Mo.  Q 

P 

Dallas  Center,  133 

Iowa  N 

1 

Danville, 

Iowa  P 

ni 

Danville, 

Mo.  P 

o 

Davenport, 

Iowa  Q 

1 

Dawn, 

Mo.  N 

n 

Dayton, 

Iowa  M 

k 

Decatur, 

Iowa  N 

111 

Decatur, 

Mo.  0 

P 

Deoorah,  2,110 

Deepwater, 

Iowa  P 

Mo.  N 

0 

Deerfield, 

Mo.  M 

P 

De  Kalb,  224 

Mo.  M 

n 

De  Lassus, 

Mo.  Q 

P 

Delhi, 

Iowa  P 

k 

Delniar, 

Iowa  Q 

k 

Deloit,  103 

Iowa  L 

k 

Delphi, 

Mo.  P 

0 

Deni.son,  326 

Iowa  L 

k 

Des  Arc, 

Mo.  Q 

P 

Des  Moines,  12,035, Cap.  of  State 

Iowa  N 

1 

Des  -Moines  City, 

Mo.  P 

111 

De  Witt,  1749 

Iowa  Q 

1 

De  Witt,  317 

Mo.  N 

n 

Dillon, 

-Mo.  P 

P 

Doiiiplian,  146 

-Mo.  Q 

q 

Doon, 

Iowa  K 

i 

Dorchester, 

Mo.  N 

P 

Dordenne, 

-Mo.  y 

0 

Downey, 

Iowa  P 

1 

Drakeville,  207 

Iowa  0 

m 

Dry  Creek, 

Dubmiue,  18,434 

Durant, ,373 

Mo.  P 
Iowa  Q 
Iowa  P 

1 

1 

Eagle, 

Mo.  N 

m 

Eagle  Grove, 

Iowa  M 

k 

Earlham,  222 

Iowa  M 

1 

East  Fork, 

Mo.  0 

n 

East  Hampton, 

Iowa  L 

k 

Easton,  318 

Mo.  M 

n 

Eaton, 

Mo.  N 

P 

Eildyville,  1,212 

Iowa  0 

1 

Eden, 

Iowa  0 

i 

E  lenville. 

Iowa  N 

1 

E  Ige  Hill, 

Mo.  P 

P 

Edina,  807 

Mo.  0 

m 

E  Ina, 

Iowa  M 

1 

Elba, 

Iowa  M 

1 

Eldora,  1,263 

Iowa  N 

k 

Eldridge, 

Iowa  Q 

1 

Elgin, 

Iowa  P 

k 

El  Kader,  697 

Iowa  P 

k 

Elk  Spring, 

Mo.  N 

n 

Elk  River, 

Iowa  Q 

1 

Ellington, 

Iowa  N 

i 

Ellsworth, 

Mo.  0 

P 

El  Paso, 

Mo  L 

m 

Ely, 

Mo.  P 

n 

E  nmett. 

'owa  M 

i 

E  nniettsbuig, 

Iowa  M 

i 

Eminence 

Mo.  P 

P 

English, 

Iowa  0 

1 

Enterpris ', 

Mo.  M 

q 

Eitherville,  168 

Iowa  M 

i 

Eugene, 

Iowa  M 

in 

Eureka, 

Mo.  0 

0 

Everett . 

Mo.  M 

o 

Exira,  161 

Iowa  M 

1 

Fairfax, 

Iowa  P 

1 

Fairfield, 

.  Mo.  N 

o 

Fairgrove, 

Mo.  N 

P 

Fairport,  136 

Iowa  Q 

1 

Fair  View,  238 

Iowa  P 

k 

F.drview, 

Mo.  M 

P 

Farley, 

Iowa  P 

k 

Farmer’s  Creek, 

Iowa  Q 

k 

Farmington,  640 

Iowa  P 

Ill 

Farmington,  393 

Mo.  Q 

P 

layette. 

Iowa  P 

k 

Fayette,  815 

Mo.  0 

n 

Femme  Osage, 

Mo.  Q 

0 

Fertile, 

Iowa  N 

i 

Fillmore, 

Iowa  Q 

k 

Fillmore,  271 

Mo.  M  m 

Flat  Creek 

-Mo.  N 

q 

Florence 

Iowa  0 

1 

!■  loyd. 

Iowa  0 

i 

Fontanelle, 

Iowa  M 

I 

Forest  City,  155 

Iowa  N 

i 

Forest  City,  676 

Mo.  L 

n 

Forsyth, 

-Mo.  -N 

q 

Fort  Atkinson, 

Iowa  0 

i 

Fort  Dodge,  3,U95 

Iowa  M 

k 

Fort  Madison,  4,011 

Iowa  P 

ni 

Four  Milo, 

Mo.  Q 

q 

Fowl’s  'Pcwn, 

Iowa  G 

k 

Fredericksburg, 

Iowa  0 

k 

Fredericktown, 

Mo.  Q 

P 

Fredonia,  1,50 

Iowa  P 

1 

French  Creek, 

Iowa  P 

i 

Fulton,  1,585 

-Mo.  P 

0 

Gad’s  Hill 

Mo.  Q 

P 

Gainesville 

Mo.  0 

q 

Gallatin 

Mo.  M 

n 

Garravilla 

Iowa  P 

k 

Gasconade, 

Mo.  P 

0 

Gates 

Mo.  M 

q 

Gayoso, 

Mo.  K 

q 

Genesco 

Iowa  N 

k 

Geneva 

Iowa  N 

k 

Geno.a, 

Iowa  N 

m 

Oentryville,  255 

Mo.  M 

in 

Georgetown, 

Mo.  N 

0 

Giard, 

Iowa  P 

i 

Gilm.an, 

Iowa  0 

1 

Glasgow,  1,795 

-Mo.  0 

n 

Glaze  City, 

-Mo.  0 

P 

Glen  Roy, 

Iowa  0 

Glen  wood,  1,291 

Iowa  L 

1 

Glidden,  177 

Iowa  M 

k 

Goldfield, 

Iowa  N 

k 

Gowrie, 

Iowa  M 

k 

Granby, 

Mo.  M 

q 

Grand  Junction, 

Iowa  \1 

k 

Grain!  River, 

Iowa  N 

III 

Granil  View,  422 

Iowa  P 

1 

Grant  City, 

Iowa  L 

k 

Grant  City, 

Mo.  M  111 

Granville, 

Mo.  0 

n 

Green  Bay, 

Iowa  N 

ID 

Greenhush,  129 

Iowa  N 

1 

Greenc.astle, 

-Mo.  N 

ni 

Greenfield,  367 

Mo.  N 

P 

Green  Ridge, 

Mo.  N 

o 

Greenton, 

Mo.  xM 

0 

Green  Top, 

.Mo.  0 

in 

Greenville, 

Mo.  Q 
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tion  of  Christian  11.  of  Denmark,  who  had  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne. 


Fig.  704.  —  COSTUMES  of  dalecarua,  (Sweden.) 


I>a1e  City,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Lara¬ 
mie  CO. 

I>ale  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-ofRce  of  Guthrie  co. 

I>V%leJHhort.  S<*e  .Auembkrt,  (D’.l 

l>al-Eir,  a  river  of  Sweden,  form'  d  hy  the  junction  of 
the  Oster-  and  WestiT-Dal.  It  faIN  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  10  m.  from  Oefre.  after  a  cotirse  of ’J'O  m. 

I>aloVinail«  n.  A  dweller  in  a  dde;  gpecifteally,  an 
inliahitant  <d'  the  valleys  of  Cumberland  tii»d  Westmore- 
lantl.  Etigland. 

I>ale'villo,  in  Alahamn.  a  post-village  of  Dale  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  S  S-K.  <»f  .>Iontgomerv. 

Bal  PVillo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.J 
about  40  ui.  N.K.  of  Indi:inapolis. 

I>alevillo,  in  Mi!isig.nppi.  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale 
CO.,  about  100  m.  K.  of  Jackson. 

DalevillO«  in  l^nngylntnia,  a  post-village  of  Luzerce 
CO.,  abt.ut  13  m.  S  E.  of  Sci  anbm. 

in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  St.  Charles  co. 

l>nlh(>u'»ie.  J^M  S  Andrew  Broun-Kkysav,  Mvuquis 
OF,  a  descend.aiit  of  on  oil  ScoCtih  family,  D.  1S12;  suc- 
ceederl  his  father  aslOth  Ekrl  of  D.,  183S.  He  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  Tory,  ami  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
Scottish  Cluirch.  After  ha^’lrig  occupied  various  im¬ 
portant  p  'sitions  at  h"me,  he  W'a.s  »p|K)inted  (1847) 
Oovernor-Gencral  of  India,  where  he  h;ul  spent  several 
years  of  his  childhood,  his  f.ither  hav.n^r  been  com¬ 
mander  in-chief  of  the  Britisli  forces  in  that  country. 
Soon  after  Ids  arrival  in  India,  the  second  insui  rection 
ill  the  Punjaub  broke  out:  the  rebels,  liowever,  y ere 
defeated  in  the  battles  of  Chillianwallah  and  Goojerat, 
(18411,)  and  tlie  Sikhs  were  effectually  subjugated.  Though 
/>.  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  these  operations,  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Britisli  parliament,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  In  1851  he  siibihnal 
the  Burmese,  and  returned  to  Europe  in  1).  1860. 

Dallioit'Hie.  in  New  Brunswick,  a  port  of  entry,  cap 
of  U'-stig'Uiche  co.,  on  the  Bestigoiiche  Biver  at  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Bay  of  Clialeur,  and  about  200  m.  N.  of 
St.  John.  Pop.  in  1871,  2,067. 

l>a'lia,  an  ancient  Swedish  province  in  western  Goth¬ 
land.  It  forms  nowpuriions  of  the  districts  of  Kifsborg. 
and  Giitheburg. 

S'*eDEUHH. 

l>nliii.  OUOF  VON,  ida-Uen',')  a  Swedish  author.B.  in  1708. 
He  wrote  a  Idstory  of  Sweden  ;  also  poems,  fables,  and 
satires.  D.  17t>3. 

I>arkey,  in  IreJand,  a  maritime  village  and  parish,  co. 
Dublin,  abt.  8  in.  S.K.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  tlio  Irisli 
sea,  immediately  outside  ol  Lublin  Bay.  Pop.  5,500. 

Dal'Iain^M  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Lo¬ 
gan  co. 

I>ariat4,  Auexander  Jamks,  an  Amerii  an  statesman,  of 
British  extraction,  B.  at  Jjunaica,  175J.  lie  was  edu¬ 
cated  iu  London,  lived  some  time  in  Jamaica,  and  in 
1783  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  a 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  ami  embarked  in  the  jiructice 
of  the  law.  In  1701  he  was  appennted  secretary  of  state 
for  that  c<»mmonwealtlj,  and  in  1814  secretary  of  the 
tre;i8iiry  in  Pres.  Madistm's  cabinet.  In  this  capacity  he 
WHS  distinguished  hy  the  vigor  and  usefulness  of  his 
financial  policy.  Ho  resigned  office  in  1816,  and  d.  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the  following  year. 

Darias,  Oeorue  Miffli.v,  an  American  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  ii.  in  Phila.,  1792.  lie  graduated  at  Prince¬ 
ton  College  in  1810,  and  three  years  later  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  soon  afterward  accompanied  Albert  Gal¬ 
latin  to  St.  Petersburg  as  his  private  secretary,  lie  was 
subsequently  appointed  secretary  to  the  American  com¬ 
missioners  at  tile  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  which  closed 
the  war  between  tliis  country  and  Great  Britain.  In 
1823  lie  became  mayor  of  Phibulelphia.  and  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  ISiJl.  In  1837  />.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Bnssia.  which  jiost  he  held  till  1830. 
After  his  return,  in  18  U,  lie  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  under  tlie  administration  of  Mr. 
Polk.  In  this  position  he  gave  the  casting-vote  for  the 


annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In  1856  />.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  tlie  English  court.  D.  Dec.  31, 1864. 

Darias,  Hubert  Chaiiles,  an  English  author,  brother 
of  Alex.  Jas.  Dallas,  B.  at  Jamaica,  1754.  Ho  is  best 
remembered  as  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  as  the  author  of  The  llutory  of  tfu- 
J/an/o/is  (1803-4),  and  litcolUcLioni  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron.  1).  1824. 

Dal'IaM,  in  Alabama,  a  S.W.  co.,  drained  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Kiver,  which  intersects  it,  and  which  receives  the 
Cuhawba  and  smaller  streams.  Area,  abt.  800  sip  m. 

diversified.  Soil,  excellent, and  in  fine  cultiva¬ 
tion,  producing  heavy  crops  of  cotton,  Indian  corn,  outs, 
ainl  garden  stulT.  Cap.  Cahawba.  40,705. 

Dul'lns.  in  ArLamas,  a  central  co.,  watered  by  the 
Ouucliila  and  Saline  rivers,  wiiich  form  its  W.  and  E. 
frontiers  respectively,  Ami,  abt.  86J  sq.  ni.  Surface, 
undulating.  Soil,  h  rtile,  growing  large  quantities  ol 
cotbm  ami  maize.  V-'p.  Princeton.  Pp.  5,707. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  abt.  170  in.  W.S.M.  of 
Little  Hock.  The  neighborhood  is  very  rich  in  min¬ 
erals;  including  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  stone-coal. 

Dal'lan,  in  Georgia,  a  twp.  of  Pauld  ng  co. ;  pop.  1,067. 

DalTaM*  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  on 
the  Wab;isli  Kiver;  pop.  1,483. 

Darias,  111  Itnva,  o  central  county,  drained  by  Racoon 
Hiver,  and  Beaver  Creek.  Area,  576  sq.  m.  Soil,  highly 
lertile,  but  only  partially  under  cultivation.  Prod 
AVlieat,  maize,  ami  other  agricultural  products.  Ca^. 
Adel.  P<p.  12,019. 

— A  town>liip  ill  the  above  co. ;  pop.  338. 

—A  jKist-village  and  township  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Knoxville;  pop.  1,066. 

— A  township  of  Taylor  co. ;  ptp.  604. 

Dal  laK,  111  Kentucky,  n  post-viilago  of  Pulaski  co.  In 
its  vicinity,  from  May  2o  to  June  1,  1864,  took  place  a 
scries  of  desperate  but  indwisive  skirmishes,  betw'een 
tlie  National  troops  under  Gen.  Sherman,  and  the  Con- 
federab  s  under  Hood  and  Hardee.  Pop.  1,060. 

Dal  Ian,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Madison  parish,  on 
Bayou  Tensas,  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  Hichmond. 

Dal  las,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co. 
7*0^.1,360. 

— A  post-village  of  Dallas  township,  in  Clinton  co.,  abt.  25 
m.  W.  ot  Owosso. 

Daria!^,  in  MUsiss  ppi,  a  post-office  of  La  Fayette  co. 

Dal  las,  in  J//i.sowri,  a  central  co.,  divided  by  the  Ni- 
angua  River,  and  traversed  by  other  and  minor  streams. 
Area,  576  sq.  m.  Surface,  level,  juairies  and  forests 
predominating.  Soil,  good.  Prod.  Cereals,  and  cattle. 
Cap.  Buffalo.  8,383. 

— A  post-village,  of  Bollinger  co,,  abt,  100  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  St.  Louis. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt. 16  lu.  F-.N.E.of  Springfield 

— A  townsliip  of  Holt  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  32 
m.  above  St.  Joseph  ;  pop.  1,28^'). 

—  A  township  of  Webster  co.,  abt.  18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  /r:^.  1,255. 

Dal  la».  in  N.  Carolina,  a  township  and  village,  cap.  of  I 
Gaston  co.,  abt.  170  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  4,0(l6. 

Dal'IaM,  in  0/n'o,  a  township  of  Craw  ford  county  ;  pop. 
370. 

— A  village  of  Darke  co. :  pop.  221, 

— A  post-oflice  of  Highland  co. 

Dal'ias,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  and  township,  cap. 
of  Polk  co.,  on  the  Uickreal  River,  abt.  15  ui.  W.  ol 
Salem.  Total  pop.  795. 

Dal  las,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne 
co.  Pop.  i>85. 

Dal  las,  m  Tennessee,  a  post  office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Darias,  in  Texas,  a  county  in  tlie  N.E.  part  of  the  state, 
irrigated  by  the  forks  of  Trinity  River.  Area,  900  sq.  in. 
Surface,  variegated.  St)il,  good,  and  well  timbered. 
Liirge  yields  of  cotton,  cereals,  and  dairy  produce  are 
customary.  Cap.  Dalhis.  Pop.  13,314. 

— A  post-village,  cup.  of  Dallas  co.,  on  the  Trinity  River, 
abt.  216  m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin  city. 

Dal  las,  or  Barron,  in  B7sco;istn,  a  N.W.  co.  Area, 
abt.  1,200  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Red  Cedar  (or 
Menomonie),  Vermilion,  Hay,  and  Apple  rivers,  all  of 
which,  except  the  first,  rise  within  its  limits.  Surface. 
mostly  elevated  timber-lands,  interspersed  witli  nu¬ 
merous  lakes.  l*op.  538.  In  1868,  the  name  Bar¬ 
ron  was  legally  substituted  for  that  of  Dallas  for  this 
county. 

— A  village  of  Iowa  co.,  on  the  W.  branch  of  Pekatonica 
River,  a  few  miles  from  Mineral  Point, 

Darias,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 

Dariusl>iirg‘,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Owen  co.,  on 
Eagle  Creek,  about  34  miles  N.  of  Frankfort;  pop. 
82U. 

Dallasburg^ti,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  12  Ill.  S',  by  E.  of  Lebanon. 

Darias  C’entre,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 

Dal'las  City,  in  llbnois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  5  m.  below  Burlington, 
low'a. 

Dal'las  City,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Henderson  co., 
on  tlie  Mississippi  River  ;  pop.  78. 

Dariastowii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York 
CO.,  about  7  m.  S.E.  of  York. 

Dalles  City,  or  The  Dales,  in  Oregon,  a  village,  cap. 
of  Wasco  CO.,  on  the  Columbia  River,  about  120  m.  E.  of 
Portland;  2,247. 

Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  {daU.)  form  a  limited 
portion  of  the  Columbia  River.  al*out  20  m.  above  the 
Cascades.  The  whole  volume  of  the  river  lierc  flows  be¬ 
tween  two  walls  of  basaltic  ro<  k,  which  atone  place  are 
only  58  yards  apart.  The  word  dalles  (from  dalle,  a  flag¬ 
stone)  appears  in  the  language  of  the  French  hunters, 
to  be  applied  to  a  narrow  gorge  or  cafluu. 


Dal'lianco,  n.  A  dallying;  a  lingering;  acts  of  fond¬ 
ness;  interchange  ofcaresae.s. 

Dariier,  n.  A  trifler;  u  procrastinator;  one  who  toys, 
fondles,  or  caresses. 

*'  Daily  dalliert  with  pleasaat  wordi."  —  A$cham. 

Dal'ly,  t».  n.  [Icel.  dcelleki,  dtxllrgleiki,  fr**edom,  famili¬ 
arity,  from  d(jel,  affable,  and  leik,  leikt,  to  play,  to  sport.) 
To  play  or  sport  in  an  affable  or  familiar  manner;  to 
t'ly  ami  wanton;  to  sport;  to  interchange  caresses. — 
To  dflay;  to  linger;  to  loiter;  to  procrastinate;  to 
Waste  one's  time  in  trifles. 

•“He  cried  .  .  .  'lis  Dow  no  time  to  dully. 

The  uucDxy  begin  to  rally. *'  —  BudiOeat. 

— r.  a.  To  put  off;  to  delay  ;  to  defer  till  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  arrive. 

'•  Dallying  otT  the  time  with  often  sklrmUbea.’’—  Knolles. 

Dnilliaiin'tlia,  (Anc.  Geog..)  a  town,  or  village,  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  ne.ir  lilt!  ciiy  of  M.igdala,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  N.  of  Tiberias.  Its  exact  situation  is  un¬ 
known. 

Dalinaiiil'tlia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Guthrie  co., 
uhont  5  m.  .  ui  Des  Moines. 

Daliiia'tia,  a  country  t«)rniing  a  jnirt  of  the  Austrian 
monarcliv,  and  stretching  along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  42^  3lK  and  41^  28'  N.  Lai.,  un.l  14°  69"  and  19°  9" 
E.  Lon.  It  Inclinles  numenms  islaiitU,  and  is  bounded 
N.  hy  Croatia,  K.  by  lierzegoviua,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Adriatic.  Area,  exclusive  of  the  i>liinds,  4,668  sq.  m.  IK, 
in  geiier.il,  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  yet  it  contains 
many  fertile  valleys.  In  tlie  N.W.  rise  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  the  Diana,  5,675, 
the  Biokovo,  5,630.  and  the  Soilaya,  4,750  leet  above  tlie 
level  of  tlie  sea.  jAivers,  dc.  'J  he  Narentu,  Kerka,  Zer- 
inagna,  and  I'ettiria.  The  lakes,  with  the  exception  of 
tliat  of  Vrana,  are  periodical;  that  is,  lliey  usually  dry 
up  in  summer.  /*>  o  l.  Maize,  grapes,  olives,  wheat,  and 
some  silk.  'I’he  country  abouiuU  with  marble,  and  gyp¬ 
sum,  and  also  in  iron.  Manuf.  The  iinhistry  of  this  re¬ 
gion  is  a.s  yet  rather  at  a  low  ebb;  tiie  main  articles  of 
cxiHirt  are  wine  and  distilled  liquors.  The  building  of 
fillips,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
'Ihe  inhuhitaiits  are  principally  of  Slavonic  origin, 
tliougli  there  are  many  Italians.  'Ihe  Dalmatians 
siieak  the  Servian  language,  whilst  Italian  is  the  official 
language  of  the  country.  JDl.  The  Ri>man  Catholic 
religion  is  preilominant:  the  nuiuher  of  Protestants, 
Greeks,  and  .lews  being  hot  small.  Govt,  'ihe  country, 
thougli  hearing  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  is  a  constituent 
crown-laud  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  has  its  own 
legislature,  hut  sends  representatives  to  the  imperial 
parliament  at  Vienna.  Jlist.  In  olden  times,  l>.  lormed 
a  part  of  the  I  oman  prov.  of  Jilyricum,  having  been 
coinpiered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Alter  Ihedecline  of 
the  Western  Empire,  it  was  successively  subjected  by  the 
Golhs,  Hungarians.  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  In  1797, 
it  was  incor]>urateil  with  Austria.  In  1805,  Napoleon 
united  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but.  in  isl  i,  it  again 
reverted  to  Austria,  in  \\ho«e  possession  it  has  since  re¬ 
mained.  It  is  now  divided  into  4  departments  :  Cattaro, 
Bagtisa,  .‘<j>alatro,  and  Zara.  Cap.  Zara.  Pop.  468,781. 

Dniiim'lia.  in  P-nnsulvania,  n  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  CO.,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Dalma"tiuti,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Dalmatia. 

— a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  Dalmatia. 

Daliiiat'ie«  Daliiiat'ica,  n.  [L.  Lat  ]  {Eccl)  A 
long,  white  gown  with  sleeves,  worn  by  deacons  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurcli  over  tlie  alb  stole.  It  was  imi¬ 
tated  from  a  dress  originally  worn  in  Dalmatia,  and  im¬ 
ported  into  Rome  hy  tlie  Eniiieror  Commodus,  wliero 
the  Use  of  it  gradually  superseded  the  old  llonKin  fash¬ 
ion  of  keeping  the  arms  uncovered.  A  similar  robe 
was  worn  by  kings  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  coronalit)us 
and  other  solemnities. 

Dal'ry,  a  town  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  15  miles  from 
Paisley ;  pop.  5,987. 

Dalryin'ple,  David,  (Lord  Hailes,)  a  Scottish  law¬ 
yer  and  liistorian,  d.  at  Edinburgh  in  1726.  He  was 
appointed  a  judge  in  1766,  and  wrote  several  works  ri- 
ferring  to  English  and  Scottish  history ;  also  Be/nains 
of  Christian  Antiquity.  D.  1792. 

Dalryiii'ple«  a  harbor,  witli  light-house,  in  an  restu- 
ary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  in  Tasmania;  Lat.  41° 
3'  5"  S.,  Lon.  146°  V  5"  E.  .  x 

Dnl  [dal  sdn'yo,)  n.  [It.,  from  the  sign.]  (Mu*.) 

A  direction  to  the  performer  to  recommence  liom  that 

part  of  the  piece  to  which  the  sign  is  prefixed. 

tDal'si.n.  ill  IViwni,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  1,221. 

DhIh'Ioii.  a  district  of  London,  i  in.  from  St.  Paul's 
Catliedrai ;  pop.  22,981. 

Dal'ton.  JoH.N,  an  Enjrlish  mathematician  and  natural 
piiilusnplier.  11.  at  Eairlesfield,  176i'.  In  ins 27th  year  iie 
hecame  professor  of  matliematics  and  natural  nliiloso- 
phy  in  tlie  new  collcjje  in  Moseley  Street,  Mancliester; 
and  made  his  first  appearance  us  an  author  in  a  voinnie 
of  MrlforoUigical  Observations  and  Essays,  in  1793.  Ill 
ISOS  lie  pnhiisheii  A  Nno  System  of  Chemical  rhunsophy, 
and  a  second  and  tliird  part  in  1810.  He  also  frequently 
coiitrilinted  to  tiic  memoirs  of  tlie  Literary  and  I’liil- 
osopliical  Society  of  Mancliester,  of  wliieh,  for  half  a 
century,  lie  was  an  active  menilier,  and  latterly  the  presi¬ 
dent  In  1826  lie  was  presented  witli  a  trold  medal  hy 
tlie  Royal  S'lCietv  for  his  scientific  discoveries ;  and  in 
1833  the  Slim  of'flO.OOO  was  raised  l>y  ins  friends  and 
townsmen  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  (liy  Clointrey)  to 
perpetuate  Ins  reniemhranee.  His  Atr/mic  Theory  must 
ever  render  liis  name  nieinorable.  Contotnporaneously 
with  (iay-Iaissac,  with  whoso  researches  many  of  his 
own  run  parallel,  ho  discovered  the  general  law  of  the 
expansion  of  gases;  and  his  contributions  to  mate- 
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©rology  were  also  of  the  most  important  kind.  A  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  paralysis,  in  1837,  cunsiUerahly  impaired 
his  powers,  and  he  b.  I>44.  D.  was  a  man  of  thorough 
indeptMideiice  of  mind,  entire  truthfulness,  and  almost 
childlike  simplicity  of  life.  Ue  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  a  constant  attendauC  at  their; 
m»»eiings.  I 

Dal'ton,  (formerly  Cross  Plains,)  in  Georgia,  a  town¬ 
ship  and  village,  cap.  of  \\  hitetield  co.;  4,-85.  I 

Ojiltoil,  in  Indian  i.ti  post-vill.  and  township  of  Wayne  I 
CO.,  about  2il  m.  W  N  W.  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  766. 

I>altoi),iii  MoisachusfMSy  a  post-village  and  townshipof 
Herkshire  co.,  aht.  I4u  m.  W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  1,252. 

Dalton,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Muskegon cu.;/xy. 
401. 

Dalton,  in  .\fiisoHri,  a  post-office  of  Charlton  eo. 

Dalton,  in  Xew  H unps’iire.  a  post-township  of  Coos  co., 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  90  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord; 
pup.  773. 

Dalton,  in  O/iio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  about  100 
m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  ;>op.  412. 

DartoniMin,  n.  Color-blindness;  —  from  John  Dalton. 

V.,)  who  was  a  sufferer  therefrom.  See  Color-bund- 
NE.SS. 

Dalton*!^  Corners,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Dam,  w.  [From  dame,  from  Lit.  dominJi.  tha  mistress 
of  a  family.]  A  female  parent;  iisfd  chiefly  of  beasts. 

—A  human  mother;  —  used  iu  contempt,  reproach,  or  de¬ 
rision. 

In  draughts,  a  crowned  piece. 

Dam,  n.  (D.  dam;  Cl«*r.  damm;  Lith.fama.]  That  which 
stop.s,  conflnes,  or  obstructs;  a  mole,  bank,  or  mound 
of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood,  —  raised  to  ob- 
Btriict  or  hinder  the  passage  of  a  l>o<ly  of  w.iter. 

(Law.)  Tlie  owner  of  a  stream  not  navigible  may 
erect  a  dam  across  it.  provided  he  do  not  thereby  mate¬ 
rially  impair  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  above,  or 
below,  to  the  use  of  the  water  in  its  accustomed  flow. 
When  one  side  of  the  stream  is  owned  by  one  person, 
and  the  other  by  another,  neither,  wiihonl  the  consent 
of  the  other,  can  build  a  d  un  which  extends  beyoml  the 
Jilum  agua.  thread  of  the  water,  without  committing  a 
trespass.  If  a  mill-dam  be  so  built  that  it  causes  a  wa¬ 
tercourse  to  overflow  the  surrounding  country,  when  it 
becomes  stagnant  and  unwholesome,  so  that  the  health 
of  the  neighimrhood  is  sensibly  impaire«i.  such  dam  is  a 
public  nuisance,  for  which  its  author  is  liable  to  indict¬ 
ment.  —  Bomuer. 

Dam,  r.a.  [A.  8.  dammen;  Ger.  dammen  ;  0.  Ileb. 
atain.  to  shut,  to  close,  to  stop:  .Kr.atima.  to  cover  a 
window  with  a  curtain ;  allied  to  dumb.]  To  stop  up  ; 
to  confine  or  obstruct ;  often  preceding  up. 

“  My  doors  are  .  .  .  filled  and  dammed  up  witfi  ^piag  creditors." 

Ottcap. 

-—To  restrain  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  stream 
of  water  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any  other  work:  to 
confine  water  within  cerbiin  limits;  —  generally  with 
up  or  in. 

“  Ml  h»ve  the  current  in  this  plsce  dammed  up."  —  ShaJut. 

To  dam  out.  to  exclude  or  shut  out  by  means  of  a  dam. 

Damas'e,  [dim'ifj.)  n.  [0.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  domma^c,  from 
Lat.  damnum;  Sansk.  damhh,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  de¬ 
ceive.]  Hurt;  harm;  injury;  detriment;  loss;  mis¬ 
chief  ;  as.  sea-damans.  j 

(Law.)  The  loss  caused  by  one  person  to  another,  or  | 
to  his  property,  either  with  the  design  of  injuring  him, 
or  from  negligence  and  carelessness,  or  by  inevitaide 
accident.  He  who  has  caused  the  />.  is  bound  to  repair 
it :  and  if  he  has  done  it  maliciously,  he  may  be  C'mi- 
pelled  to  pay  beyond  the  actual  loss.  When  D.  occurs 
by  accident  without  blame  to  any  one,  the  loss  is  borne 
by  the  owner  of  the  thing  owned ;  as.  if  a  horse  runs 
away  witli  his  rider,  without  any  fault  of  the  latter, 
and  injures  the  property  of  another  person,  the  injury 
is  the  los.s  of  the  oweier  of  the  thing.  —  Bourier. 

—(;>/.)  The  recompense  awarded  by  a  jury  to  a  plaintiff, 
in  certain  forms  of  action,  for  the  loss  or  dama,7«  he 
has  8u.stained  by  the  injury  committed  by  the  defend-' 
ant.  At  common  law.  D.  are  recovenible  in  personal 
and  mixed  actions.  In  actions  upon  the  case,  tre.spass, 
Ac.,  a  certain  amount  of  D..  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
hurt  really  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  is  alleged  or  laid 
in  the  declaration;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jjiry  to  in¬ 
quire  the  real  amount  of  D..  and  assess  it  accordingly. 
In  an  action  of  debt,  where  the  amount  due  is  some-! 
thing  certain,  the  damage  laid  is  now  merely  nominal  i 
for  the  injury  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  detention  of 
the  debt;  the  jury,  therefore,  award  a  nominal  sum 
only.  D.  are  also  allowed  in  actions  upon  a  A'ariety  of  i 
statutes,  and  sometimes  double  or  treble  D. ;  in  which  ' 
case  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  twice  or  three  times  the 
amount  awarded  by  the  jury. 

Dama<fe,  r.  a.  To  hurt  or  harm;  to  injure:  to  impair; 
to  lessen  the  soundness,  goodness,  or  value  of;  as,  to  be 
damoijed  in  purse  or  reputation. 

— r.  n.  To  n'ceive  damage  or  detriment:  to  become  im¬ 
paired  or  depreciated  iu  value;  as,  v.^A-<iamaged  goods. 
Daiii'a^eablp.  a.  That  may  he  damage^l,  injured,  or 
impaired  ;  su-sceptible  of  damage.  —  Mischievous ;  per- 
niciotis;  calculated  to  hurt  or  injure. 

Datn'rts’faii,  or  Zinder,  a  province  of  Bornon.  N. 
Africa,  situate  between  Lake  Tchad  and  the  Quorra.  i 
Detc.  Fertile;  a  soil  producing  indigo,  cotton,  the  ca‘*tor-i 
oil  plant,  with  various  fruits.  Its  principal  traffic  is  in  • 
slaves.  I*.*it.  between  13°  and  14°  N.,  Lon.  between  4°! 
SCF  and  10°  50'  K.  | 

Da'man,  a  Portuguese  town  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  ; 
Northern  Concan,  100  m.  from  Bombay,  and  within  that 
presidency.  It  contains  the  celebrated  temple  of  Par- 
sU.  Pup.  about  10,000. 


Da'man«  n.  (Zool.)  See  IItrai. 

Daiiianlioiir,  (da'mandtoor' ,)  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt. 
3s  m.  from  Alexandria.  It  has  nmnuf.  of  both  cottons 
and  W4H)lleiis. 

Dain’ar,  Daiii'mar,  Dain'mara.  n.  [Malay.]  A 
re.sinous  secretion  obtained  Inun  llie  Damniara  (q.  v.), 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Dain'ar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  120  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Aden.  It  has  6,000  houses,  is  the  residence  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  has  u  college  attended  by  numerous  students. 

Damar'as,  aconntry comprising  wide  plainsand  gnissy 
slopes,  situate  at  the  foot  of  mountains  witli  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  1,000  feet,  in  S.W.  Africa.  It  altounJs  with  lions, 
rhinoceroses,  and  zebras,  and  is  peopleil  by  two  di.stinct 
nations  —  the  Damaras  of  the  hdls  and  the  Uamanis  of 
the  plains.  Lstt.  between  21°  and  24°  S. 

Dsiiii'stri^icotta,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co. 
Damariscotta  Mills,  the  po.sl-village,  is  about  45  m.  N.E. 
of  Portland,  ou  Damariscottu  River,  ibp.  of  township 
1,232. 

Daiuariseotta  River,  in  .Maine,  traverses  Lincoln 
CO.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  tXvan,  of  winch  it  appears 
to  i>e  u  sort  of  an  arm.  being  only  16  m.  iu  length,  and 
navig;ible  for  vessels  of  any  size. 

Daaiias'ceiiiiN,  JoAN.NES,  a  saint  of  b(»t!»  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Greek  churches,  u.  in  Damascus  abt.  678  ; 
served  as  cliief  secretary  under  caliph  .\li. governor  of  Da- 
nniscus,  but  resignetl  bis  oflice  and  joined  the  hermits  of 
St.  Sabas  in  PaU*8line.  lie  wrote  X\\e  Accurate  >'ummarg 
of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  and  various  other  works.  11  is 
authority  as  a  doctor  of  the  Church  is  very  high,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Eiist.  D.  in  780  a,  d. 

Daiiiascene,  (dam'as’Cn.)  n.  [Lat.  damasemus.  from 
i>amasci«.J  A  kind  of  plum:  now  called  Damson,  9.  r. 

(Geog.)  A  district  of  ancient  Syria,  having  Duoiascus 
as  its  capital. 

Dainas'ciiiH.  an  ancient  philosopher,  b.  abt.  4>0  at 
Damascus.  Proceeding  to  Athens,  he  there  ta'Caine  a 
teacher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  and  wrote  /></• 
Jiculties  and  Solutions  o  f  First  Ih'inciples.  and  commen¬ 
taries  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  time  ol  his  death  is 
not  known. 

DamaN'coville,  in  Ohio.  See  Damascus. 

DainaK'Oii!9.  [Gr.  Damaskos;  Heb.  Damasch.  and 
called  by  the  natives  A  large  and  ancient 

city  of  Syria,  cap.  of  an  im|K)rtant  Turkish  pashalic  of 
the  same  name,  and  tlie  virtnai  metropolis  of  Syria, 
situate  in  a  plain  at  the  B.  foot  of  the  .\nti-Libanu8 
range,  180  m.  S.  by  M’.  of  .\leppo ;  l>al.  33°  27'  N.,  Lon. 
36°  26'  E.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
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beauty  of  its  location,  and  for  its  many  mosques,  ba¬ 
zaars,  and  monuments  of  pa.st  splendor.  Z>.  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  commercial  emj)orinm,  its  manufactures  com¬ 
prising  almost  every  branch  of  artistic  and  mechanical 
industry.  In  former 
times  it  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  famous  for  the 
fabrication  of  arms  and 
sword-blades ;  .a  depart¬ 
ment  of  skilled  handi¬ 
craft,  that,  though  it  Inis 
declined  in  local  celeb¬ 
rity,  still  bears  a  good 
name.  Saddlery,  carpets, 
cabinet •  work,  jewelry, 
and  silk,  are  now  the  sta¬ 
ple  industries.  D.  con¬ 
nects  by  caravan  with 
the  leading  cities  of  Per¬ 
sia.  Arabia,  and  .Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  and  through  its  sea¬ 
port,  Beyrout,  with  the 
European  world.  The 
fertility  of  the  country 
round  al>out  is  unsur¬ 
passed;  and  the  city  is 
literally  buried  in  foliage 
and  flora)  luxuriance, 
forming  quite  a  net-work 
of  gardens  and  groves. 

The  climate  is  mild  and 
salubrious.  D.  is  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Islam 
(its  inhabitants  being 
remarkable  for  their  re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism),  and 
forms  the  one  grand 
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exception  among  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which 
lijus  not  decayed  fnun  its  former  inijiurtance.  D.  is 
very  ancient;  it  is  mentioned  as  exi^ting  1,913  years 
B.  c*  {Gen.  xiv.  15),  and  w.is  then,  probably,  the  cap.  of 
an  independent  Syrian  kingdom.  It  w-iis  subdued  by 
David  {‘2  Sinn.  viii.  6),  but  recovered  its  independence, 
if  not  earlier,  at  least  during  the  reign  ot  8obim(»n. 
(1  King.<  xi.  24.)  It  then  became  the  cap.  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ot  Beii-hadad  and  his  successors  (1  Kings  xv.  l8). 
and  remained  so  till  its  subjugation  by  'riglath-Pileser, 
abt.  742  B.  c.,  a  little  before  the  downfall  of  its  rival  Sa 
maria.  (2  xvi.  9.)  From  this  time  it  IoIIoamkI  the 

fortunes  of  the  ^e^t  of  Syria,  falling  succes.^ively  under 
the  i»ower  of  the  Per^ians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a 
Roiiiut)  city  it  attuineil  great  eminence,  and  fignres  very 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Acts 
ix.»  D.  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  632.  altera  7-months* 
siege,  and  was  for  many  years  the  Cf  p.  of  the  Kastern 
caliphate.  It  was  unsuccessfully  bes.eged  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders  in  1148,  and  by  Tamerlane  in  1-AOO;  and,  in  1516, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  retained  it  till 
1832,  w  lien  it  was  captured  by  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
Pop.  120,000. 

PASHAUC  OF  Damasccs.  This  territory,  forming  the 
Turkish  eyalet  of  Sham,  comprises  all  fhe  region  be¬ 
tween  the  Lebanon  chain  and*  the  river  Kupbrales,  or 
between  Lat.  31°  to  oG°  N.,  and  Lon.  35°  to  41°  K.  Awr- 
fact.  Generally  level.  Aoi/.  Rich:  producing  the  cere¬ 
als,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  madder,  and  the 
choicest  Iruits.  'I  his  is  esteemed  the  must  important 
govt,  of  A^iatic  Turkey.  Pipt  Estimated  at  600,000. 

Daittfvs'cus,  in  California,  a  village  ot  Placer  co.,  abt. 
38  in.  K.N.K.  of  Auburn. 

Dttiitas  CHS.  in  Jllinii.*.  a  P.  0.  of  Stejdienson  co. 

Dainas'ciis.  in  Mar^’and.  a  post-village  ol  Montgom¬ 
ery  CO.,  abt.  70  m.  N.M  .  of  Annapolis. 

Dainas'ciis,  in  Missts.iippi,  a  po.<t-office  of  Scott  co. 

Danias'ctis.  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Colnnibianu  co., 
ubt.  160  m.  N.K.  of  Columbus.  The  name  ot  the  post- 
office  is  Danniscovillc.  J*op. 

— post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Henry  co.,  on  the  Mau¬ 
mee  River,  136  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ck)lumbus;  pop.  of  the 
town  1,179. 

Dainas’ciis,  iu  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Clackamas 
county. 

Damas'cits,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wayne  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  17$  in. 
N.E.  ol  Harrisburg:  pop.  2,823. 

Dainas'ciis.  in  A.  Cundina.  a  village  of  Spartanburg 
district,  abt.  75  m.  N.W.  ot  Columbia. 

Dainas’ciis  RIailcs.  n.pl.  'ihe  name  of  those  fa¬ 
mous  steel-blades,  formerly  manutactiired  in  I  ainascus, 
and  Used  for  swords,  sabres,  and  scimitars.  They  w  ere 
remark.vule  for  their  great  elasticity. and  extraordinary 
hardness.  A  blade  of  thL  kind  would  cut  through  iron 
as  easily  as  through  wood,  and  could  readily  be  coiled 
round  the  arm.  The  highly-polished  snriace  exhibited 

I  delicate  lines  in  the  form  of  black,  silvery,  or  white 
reins,  running  either  parallel,  or  interlaced  so  as  to 
show  curious  figures.  They  were  first  made  known  in 
Eurt)pe  through  the  Crusaders,  and  have  ever  since, 
until  very  recently,  baffled  every  effort  to  imitate  them 
successfully.  'I'o  M.  Breant.  and  to  the  Russian  geneual 
Anussoff,  tile  honor  is  due  of  having  finally  discovered 
the  true  process  by  which  those  wonderful  blades  were 
wrought.  Gen.  Anossoff.  at  his  works  in  Siberia,  pro¬ 
duced  blades  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  genuine  Du- 
musciis  article:  and  latterly.  Prof.  Crivelii,  of  Milan, 
has  also  succeeded  in  manufacturing  them.  Imitations, 
resembling  the  genuine  blades,  but  far  inferior  to  them 
in  quality,  are  manulactured  at  Sheffield,  England; 
Solingeii,  Germany :  and  fskilstuna,  Sweden.  Knives, 
scissors,  and  sword-blades  are  now  trequently  made  by 
this  imitative  proce2is,  and  aie  often  beautifully  inlaid 
with  gold. 

Dain'aKk.  n.  [It.  dommasco.  from  /XfmajtcM.*.]  (Manuf.) 
A  kind  of  wrought  linen  chiefly  made  in  Flanders,  so 
called  because  its  large  flowers  resemble  those  of  dam¬ 
asks,  which  were  a  st»rt  of  silk  stuff,  having  some  parts 
niised  above  the  ground,  representing  flowers  or  other 
figures.  They  obtained  this  appellation  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  iiiveiitetl  at  Damascus.  D.  linen  is  chiefly 
usamI  for  tables.  A  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  of  napkins 
of  tlii.s  material  are  called  a  dama,<k  service. 

— a.  Of  the  color  of  dama.<k.  or  of  the  rose  so  calletl :  as, 
a  “dawasA-  cheek.”  (Shaks.',  —  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  city  of  Damascus,  or  to  its  textile  produc¬ 
tions. 

— r.  a.  To  form  flowers  or  foliage  on  woven  stuffs. 

— To  diversify :  to  variegate  :  to  emWllish. 

*•  Damasking  the  grooDd  with  flow'rs.”  —  Fenton. 

Dp  III ’ask -color,  n.  A  hue  or  color  resembling  that 
of  th  *  damask  rose. 

Dam  iis keen.  r.  a.  [Fr.  dnmasquiner.  See  Damas¬ 
cene,]  To  inlay  and  adorn  steel  with  incru.station«,  or 
etchings,  in  gold,  silver,  Ac. ;  as,  to  damaskeen  a  sword- 
blade. 

DainaMken'insT.t).  [Fr.rfamas/TMinur#'.']  Tlie  art  of 
inlaying  metals  with  scroll-work  and  other  ornamenta¬ 
tion  in  gold  and  silver:  so  called  from  Damascus,  cede- 
brated  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  skill  of  its  man¬ 
ufactures  in  this  cla.«s  of  ornamental  art.  In  more 
modern  times  Milan  has  been  distinguishetl  for  its  dam- 
askt*ned  armor:  this  mode  of  decoration  is  very  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  swords. 

Dain'a.Hkin.  n.  [8p.  dama.?7uiuo.]  A  kind  of  orna 
mented.  inlaid  sword; — originally  forged  at  I  ainascus 

DniiraHk-pliini.  n.  (Boi.)  See  Damso.n. 

Dnni'aKk-roMe.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Rosa. 

Dani'ask-siik,  n.  A  kind  of  rich,  figured  silk. 
D.amasx. 
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n.  A  superior  kind  of  steely  for-j 
inerly  used,  at  Damascus,  in  the  manufacture  of  sword- 1 
bla  les,  iLC.  ' 

l>aiiiaH.^e'.  l>ain'as»in,  n.  [Fr.]  A  Flemish  aud> 
French  variety  of  duinaak.  ' 

Da  ai’anuH  (Foj*e.)  b.  304,  in  Portugal;  he  was' 
elected  to  the  Ponlitical  chair  in  306.  The  Ariaus  werel 
opposed  by  him  in  several  councils.  D.  384. 

Damasus  II.  became  Pope  in  1048,  and  died  three  weeks! 
after  his  election.  *  I 

Daiiio,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  domina^  the  mistress  of  a 
•amily  or  household.]  A  matron ;  a  mother ;  a  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  household  or  family ;  a  lady  in  position  and 
honor. 

**  Soverei^  of  erestures,  unirersal  dame.”  —  Sfilton. 

—In  England,  the  legal  title  pertaining  to  the  wife  of  a 
baronet.  (Called  colloquially  »iy  or  year  or /ter 

htdyship.) 

—The  mistress  or  female  head  of  a  family,  household,  or 
school,  in  the  lower  order  of  lite ;  as,  a  village  danu. 

*'  Where  sits  our  sulleo,  sulkf  —  Burnt. 

Dain'oroii,  ilEiNRicn,  a  German  ]tsycliologist,  b.  at 
Stettin,  1798.  lie  occupies  the  position  of  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Halle,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  first  authorities  on  subjects  perUtining  to  in¬ 
sanity,  on  which  he  has  written  several  excellent  works, 
among  others  :  Dir.  Kit mrntt  dtr  naduttn  Zuicunfl  dtr 
M  dizit\  (1829):  S  frhtgty  tint  ]Vdihnsinn.dudie  (lSo3). 
He  is  also  the  etlitor  of  the  Z>'itsdiri/t  fur  P  ychialrir. 

Damps’  4^iiarter,  in  MaryUmUy  a  post-office  of 
Somerset  co. 

Diime's-vi'olct,  Damc'wort,  n.  {Bot.)  See  IIes- 
p.:ris. 

Damia'nU  Pietro,  CtRiuxAU  bishop  of  O^tia,  b.  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  abt.  9S8.  He  became  abbot  of  Font-Avellana  in 
1041,  rendered  important  service  to  several  popes,  and 
was  created  cardinal,  agtiinst  his  will,  in  1057.  His  in¬ 
fluence  was  very  powerful,  and  he  induced  Benedict  X., 
who  was  irregularly  elected  pope,  to  resign  in  favor  of 
Nicholas  II.  Mu  was  sent  as  legate  to  Milan  to  con¬ 
demn  the  simoniacal  practices  then  causing  much  agi¬ 
tation  :  supported  Alexamler  II.  against  the  einperor; 
and  then  retired,  resigning  his  dignities.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sevenU  times  drawn  from  his  cell  and  sent  on  im¬ 
portant  missions  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  finally  to 
Kavenna,  to  re-i'Stablish  order  after  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  thearchbisiiop.  The  fatigue  of  this  mission  wiis 
too  much  for  his  diminished  strength,  and  lie  i>.  at  Fa- 
enza  soon  after  his  return,  in  1072.  His  works  consist 
of  Biographies  of  Saints,  Sermons,  and  Letters. 

Da'niDiuii^t,  n.  {K:  l.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Damianns, 
the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Alex.indria,  founder  of  a 
religious  sect  which  arose  in  the  6th  century.  This 
sect  m  ide  a  distinction  between  the  Divine  essence  and 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Certain  nuns  of  the 
onler  of  St.  Clare  were  also  c;UU*d  D-nnianist^. 

Dik'iniansvillP.  in  7//tnoiv,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

DamioiiH,  H)BERt  Fr^n?oi3,  (da'wic-uwy,)  tortured  and 
quartered  in  Paris,  March  2S,  1757,  for  attempting  to 
as<assinate  Louis  XV.  IL  1714,  near  Arms. 

D.'kmietta,  (</ a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  E.  branch  of  the  Nile,  8  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
100  m.  N.N  E.  of  Cairo:  31°  25'  N.  Lat.,  31°  4/  E. 
Lon.  The  city  is  situate  ort  a  narrow  neck  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Lake  Menzjileh.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  dim¬ 
ity  cloth.  —  Old  Dvmiettv,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  the  present 
city,  was  repeatedly  conquered  by  the  Crusaders,  and  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Pop.  57,000. 

Dam'inar,  Dam'mara*  n.  See  Dvmlr. 

Dam'iiiara.  Daiii’mar«|>iiie,  n.  {B  d.)  A  genus 
of  trees,  order  Pinaettr.  The  Kaurie,  Kaudi,  or  Cowdie 
Pine  of  New  Zealand  is  a  species  of  this  genus,  and  is 
called  /).  Aiidralis.  It  yiebis  a  hard,  brittle,  resin-like 
copal,  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes.  D. 
orirntalis^  the  .imboyna  Pine,  yields  the  fine  transpar¬ 
ent  resin  called  Indian  Dammar.  Several  of  the  species 
furnish  valuable  timber.  They  have  broad,  leathery 
leaves,  and  great,  oblong  cones. 

Dailliiia<>(latl«  (dam^rn'to-da^)  a  river  of  India,  rising 
ill  the  British  district  of  Ramghur,  in  the  Bengal  pres¬ 
idency,  and,  after  a  course  of  350  m  .  falling  into  the 
Hoogiily,  in  Lat.  22®  15'  N.,  Ixin.  88®  7'  E. 

Dainii,(da/ii,)  r.a.  [Ger.  rrrdammtn,  to  sentence,  doom, 
condemn:  Lat.  d'tmm,%  from  damnum.,  hurt,  harm, 
damage;  Fr.  dimnrr.]  To  condemn  or  sentence  to 
future  punishment :  Vy  doom  to  eternal  punishment  in 
hell ;  to  orally  send  to  penlition.  —  T«)  coiuiemn  ;  to  de¬ 
cide  to  be  wrong,  or  worthy  of  denunciation  or  punish¬ 
ment;  to  censure. —  To  deciile  to  be  bacl,  mean,  or  dis¬ 
pleasing,  by  hissing,  or  any  other  mark  of  disapproba-i 
lion;  as,  todi»n/ia  play. — To  execrate;  to  curse;  to 
utter  a  malediction  ;  as,  to  damn  a  person’s  eyes. 

— n.  .4n  e.xecration  :  an  oath. 

DamiinYiirity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  meriting  de¬ 
nunciation:  damnableness. 

D«tsi)'ii«kl>l6,  a.  That  may  be  damned  or  condemned: 
deserving  damnation.  —  Odious ;  detestable ;  pernicious. 
(Vulgar.) 

“  Thou  hast  damnahle  iteration.” — Shakt. 

Dani'nableuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  meriting 
damnation. 

Daiii'iiably*  adr.  In  a  damnable  manner. 

—Detestably;  odiously;  hatefully;  perniciously.  (Tulg.) 

Daiiina'tion,  n.  [Lat.  f/amnafto.j  (T/itof.)  Sentence 
or  condemnation  to  everbisting  punishment  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  stale.  This  is  now  the  sense  of  the  word  damna- 
turn,  in  onr  language;  but  at  the  time  when  the  Bible 
was  translat-d,  it  signified  tlie  same  as  condemnation. 
The  words  damn  and  damnation  ought  therefore  to  be 


still  so  understood,  in  such  passages  os  Romans  xiii.  2;  j 
xiv.  23;  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  | 

Daiii'umtory,  a.  Containing  a  sentence  of  coudenina- 1 
tion.  I 

DaiuiiecU  {dam'ned,  colloquially  pronounced  damd,)' 
p.a.  Condemned :  sentenced  to  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  in  a  tuture  state. 

*'  Beiler  be  damned  iban  meotiooed  not  mt  all." — Wolcot. 

— llatetul;  delesUible;  abhorrent;  odious.  (Vulgar.) 

**  FuUehoods  of  mo:&t  base  aud  coairivauce.”  —Rotee. 

Dainiliric,  u.  [Lat.  da/amyicus.]  Procuring  or  produc¬ 
ing  loss;  mischievous. 

Dam  ilify^  c.  a.  |L.  Lat.  daniniftcare.]  To  damage;  to 
injure;  to  induce  or  occasion  loss;  to  hurt :  to  itii]>uir. 
Daiu'ocleM^  a  sycophant  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of 
byracuae  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  When  he  was  one  day 
extolling  the  hajipy  coiiilitiun  of  princes,  the  tyrant  in¬ 
vited  him  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  but  caused  a 
naked  swonl  to  be  suspended  over  his  heml  by  a  single  | 
hair ;  a  sufficiently  significant  symbol  of  the  fear  in 
]  which  t^’rants  may  live. 

Da'iiioii,  u  Py  tliagorean  philosopher,  memorable  for  his 
trieiidship  >\itli  Pythias,  or  Phintias.  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  having  condemned  Damon  to  death,  be  ol>- 
taiued  leave  of  absence  to  go  borne  and  settle  bis  affairs, 
Pythias  pledging  himself  to  endure  tlic  punisliiuent  in 
his  stead  if  he  did  not  return  at  the  appointed  time. 
Damon  w:is  punctual ;  and  this  in.stance  of  friendsliip  so 
plea.sed  the  king,  that  lie  pardoned  him,  and  begged, 
but  in  vain,  to  be  admitted  to  their  frieiulship. 

Damp,  a.  [Dan.  and  L.  Gi  r.  damp ;  Gvr.dampfxApoT; 
0.  Ger.  dam/;  Mid.  lligh-Ger.  tamp/;  Icel.  dampi ;  Swed. 
and  Goth.  d>mma  ;  Lith.  dim.  Tlie  Ger.  is  from  damp/ 
en,  to  smoke;  Sansk.  tap,  to  make  \sarm  or  hot,  and 
hence,  to  cause  to  ascend  in  vapor.]  Moist;  humid;  be¬ 
ing  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet ;  as,  damp  weather. 

O'urspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  boly  fear.”  — Drydcm 
— Dejected;  depressed;  sunk  in  iniiid  or  spirits. 

All  these  aud  more  c.ame  .  .  .  with  looks 

Dowucast  aud  damp.” — Milton. 

— n.  Moisture;  moist  air;  humidity;  fog.  —  Dejection; 

depression  of  spirits;  mental  clilll. 

— {pi.)  Noxious  exhalations  issuing  from  the  earth,  in 
coal-mines.  &c.  See  Choke-damp ;  IiBE-DtMP. 

— r.a.  To  moisten  as  with  vajior;  to  make  humid  or 
moderately  wet;  as,  to  damp  the  hair  — To  chilly  to 
dispirit;  to  deject;  as,  to  have  one's  expeetallous 
damped. 

**  Dread  of  death  damps  all  his  jollity  ” — Atterbury. 

— To  dull;  to  deaden;  to  weaken. 

'*  A  soft  body  dampetk  the  souod  much  more  than  a  bard.”  Bacon. 
— To  restniin,  discourage,  or  check;  to  hebetate. 

**  Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  iudustries.” — Bacon, 
Damp'en,  r.  a.  To  make  or  render  damp,  moist,  or 
humid. 

Damp'ei%  n.  (.VecJi.)  The  D.  of  a  furnace,  or  fire-place, 
is  a  door  or  valve,  which,  by  rising,  falling,  sliding,  or 
otlierwise,  lessens  the  passage  for  air,  and  thus  damps 
or  checks  the  intensity  of  the  combustion.  —  The  D.  of 
a  pianoforte  also  ac'ts  as  a  check ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
small  level,  which  presses  against  a  string  soon  after  it 
h;is  begun  to  sound,  and  thus  stop.s  tlie  vibration.  An 
apparatus  which  communicates  dampness  Is  also  called 
a  D. :  tiius,  d.tmptug-machines  have  been  invented  for 
tlie  purpose  of  moistening  postage  and  other  stamps. 

— .A  cake  of  flour  kneaded  with  water,  unleavened,  and 
baked  on  tbe  embers.  (Used  in  Australia.) 

— Anything  which  chills,  obstructs,  discourages,  or  dis¬ 
heartens.  (Used  metapborically.) 

Dampier^  Wiluvm,  (dundpetr,)  an  English  navigator, 
was  D.  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  in  1(>52,  and  became 
a  mariner  at  an  early  age.  During  many  years  of  active 
service  in  privateers  and  trading-vessels,  he  several  times 
vksited  the  South  seas:  and  the  results  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  were  given  to  tlie  public  in  a  work  entilleil  A  Voy- 
agt  round  the  World,  which  for  accuracy  and  interest,  os 
well  as  for  professional  knowledge,  possesses  consider¬ 
able  merit.  He  D.,  as  is  supposed,  in  1712,  but  the  ex¬ 
act  time  is  not  known. 

Dain'pier  .\rcbipel.\go,  and  Strait,  named  after  the 
above  navigator.  The  strait,  which  is  35  ni.  wide,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  island  of  Waygiou  from  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  l3'ing  almost  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  equator,  and  about  Lon.  131°  E. ;  so  as  to  be,  as 
nearly  as  po.ssible,  the  antipodes  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazons.  The  archipelago,  again,  is  off  the  N.IV.  coast 
of  Australia,  in  abt.  Lat.  21®  S.,  and  L«m.  117®  E.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  cluster  are  Enderb}*,  Lewis, 
Kosemar.v,  Legendre,  aud  Depuch. 

Damp’i^h*  a.  Moist  or  damp  to  a  certain  degree. 
D2kiiip'ishly«  adv.  In  a  dampish  manner. 

Damp  n.  Tendency  to  wetness;  state  of 

being  dampish;  slight  humidity ;  a  moderate  degree  of 
dampness  or  moistiie.ss. 

Dainp'nes^*  n.  State  of  being  damp ;  moisture;  fog¬ 
giness;  moistness;  moderate  humidity. 

Dtvinsol,  Dainosel,  (dnm'r/,)  n.  [6.  Fr.  tfawoi«ea«. 
damoisel ;  Y v .  drmoiselle ;  It.  damigdla,  from  dama,  a 
dame,  a  lady,  from  Lat.  t/omina.]  A  young  unmarried 
woman;  a  girl ;  a  la<8. 

“  One  mad  d  tmtel  dares  dispute  my  pow'r.”  — Pnor. 
Damson,  (dam'm.)  »>.  [Contracted  from  A 

small  black  plum,  originally  brought  from  Damascu.s, 
Syria. 

Dan.  [Ileb.,  jndsment.]  a  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah.  the 
servant  of  Rachel,  and  tlie  father  of  the  warlike  tribeof 
Dan,  one  of  the  twelve  trilM-s  of  Isnwl,  which  w;»8  second 
only  to  that  <*f  Judah  in  numbers  before  entering  Ca¬ 
naan.  A  territory  was  assigned  to  Dan,  extending  S.E. 


from  the  sea-coast  near  Joppa.  It  Ixirdered  on  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  with  whom  the  tribe  of  Dan  had 
much  to  do.  Their  territory  was  fertile,  but  small,  and 
the  natives  were  |>owerlul.  A  part  of  the  tribe  there¬ 
fore  sought  and  conquered  another  home.  (Josh,  xix.; 
Jud.  xviii.) — II.  A  city,  originally  called  Ltioh.  (Jud. 
xvii.  29.)  at  the  N.  exlreiniiy  of  i^rHel,  in  the  tribeof 
Naphlali.  ^From  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,’'  denotes  the 
whole  extent  of  the  land  of  promise,  Dan  being  the  N. 
city,  and  Beer-sheba  the  S.  one.  Dan  was  seated  at  the 
foot  of  M«iiiut  lierinon,  4  in.  W.  of  Paiieas.  near  ono 
source  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  hill  now  called  Tell-<‘]-Kady. 
Laish  at  one  time  belonged  to  8idon.  and  ri‘ceived  tlie 
name  of  Dan  ironi  a  portion  of  that  tribe  >iho  coiv* 
qiiereil  and  rebuilt  it.  It  was  an  idolatrous  city  even 
then,  and  was  atterwards  the  seat  of  one  of  the  golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam.  Only  slight  remains  of  it  now  exist. 

Dail.  71.  [From  Lit.  dominus.]  An  appellation  of  honor 
formerly  used  in  a  simse  synonymous  with  the  term 
master;  as,  “//an  Cupid.” 

(J/Diin/;.)  A  sinall  truck  or  slwlgeused  in  coal-mining. 

Dan.  a  river  of  jY.  ('andina  and  rir^im'a,  rises  in  Pat¬ 
rick  co.  of  the  latter  State,  and  after  a  generally  8. FI. 
course,  turns  E.,  and  then  crosses  and  reciosses  the 
boundary  of  the  two  states  no  les.i  than  five  times;  till, 
finally  returning  into  Virginia,  it  unites  with  the  Stanii- 
ton,  or  Roanoke,  in  Mecklenburg  co.  Length,  about 
2l)0  m. 

Da'iin,  Fraxci.s,  an  American  jurist,  b.  1743,  at  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17^7.  Early  in  1775  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  charged  with  confidential  letters  to  Dr. 
Franklin  on  the  critical  st.ite  of  affairs,  by  the  elder 
Quincy, Warren,  and  other  American  patriots.  In  1776 
he  returned,  and  reported  to  Gen.  M  ashington.  w  horn  ho 
assiireii  (liat  the  colonies  had  nothing  to  expert  from 
Great  Britain.  D.  was  now'  elected  h^’  the  .Massachu¬ 
setts  Ass'^mblya  inemberof  the  Lxi'cntiie  Council,  and 
in  1777  a  member  of  tbe  Congress  which  loinit-d  tho 
Ouifederation.  From  that  time  to  tlie  clo.'^e  ol  the  war 
he  occupietl  various  offices  of  trust,  and,  in  1781,  he  was 
appointed  American  minister  to  Kiissia.  Alter  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  agsiin  electeil  a  member  of  Congn-ss.  and  in 
1786  be  went  as  a  didegjite  to  the  Annapolis  conventiiui. 
In  Nov.,  1791,  he  was  ap)>iunte<l  chiel-jnstice  of  Mass, 
for  a  term  of  15  years.  Alter  the  ex  juration  ol  this  term, 
he  kept  almost  entirely  almd  from  politics.  During  his 
long  public  life  he  was  highly  esteeimxi,  by  his  j)oljticaI 
opjaments  no  less  than  by  his  personal  and  )>ai  ty  friends. 
As  a  judge,  he  frowneil  u]>on  ull  manner  ol  chicane  and 
low  quibblii.g,  ami  won  golden  opinion.s  b.v  bis  strict  im¬ 
partiality,  his  great  learning,  umh  aim  dignity.  I>.  IMl. 

Dana.  James  Dwight,  ll.h.,  an  American  naturalist,  b. 
at  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1''13,  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  where  the  ehler  Silliinan  bad  I  een  bis  leaeber 

of  mathematics  and  natunil  sciences.  Alter  leuxing  col¬ 
lege  he  was  apjiointed  teacher  of  mathematics  to  tin-  niiib 
sliipiiien  ill  tbe  V.  S.  naiy.  In  tbiscapai  ity  beembaiki'd 
in  tlie  sbip-of-the-lim*  Delaware  lor  tlie  Medib-iranean. 
After  his  return,  in  183.5,  he  acted  as  as.'>i>tnnt  to  Prof. 
Silliman  at  Yale  College  until  1838,  when  he  joined  an 
exjKnlitioii  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  go\ernment  for  tlio 
exploration  of  the  Souihorii  and  Pacific  oceans.  This 
squadron,  under  Com.  M'ilkes,  sailed  in  183S,  returning 
home  in  1842.  Mr.  D.  now  set  to  work  preparing  the 
various  reports  of  this  expedition  for  pnblicalioii,  not 
neglecting,  in  the  meantime,  otherscientific  lubius.  His 
first  publication  with  regard  to  the  observation.',  he  had 
made  in  Com.  Wilkes’  expedition,  was  a  Ixrjjort  on 
Zoophytes,  Wasliington,  74t>  pi).4to,  witli  an  atlas,) 

coiihiining  a  new  elassificatioii  of  the  whole  de|iarlfijent 
of  tbe  polyps.  Next  he  issued  bis  J.'epoii  on  thr  Geology  of 
the  Aici^, (1849,  Washington.  756  pp.  4to,  w  itb  an  atlas  ) 
Then  came  a  l*>port  on  (Yustacra,  (1852-4.  Washington, 
1620  pp.  4to.  with  an  atlas.)  In  1845,  D.  married  the 
djiugbter  <»f  bis  teacher  and  friend,  Prole.-sor  Filliman, 
ami  bos  since  resided  at  New  Haven.  Gii  tlie  re>igna- 
tiou  of  Prof.  Silliman,  D.  was  nppointeil  profrssor  of 
natural  history’  and  geology  in  Yale  College.  Besides 
the  ulK»ve-named  rejjorts,  he  piiMLhed  bis  System  of 
Mineralogy,  which  first  ajipeared  in  1837,  and  lias  since 
gone  through  five  large  editions,  being  cmisidereil  a 
work  of  autliority  hoth  in  Knroj»e  and  .Ainerua.  For 
nianv  years  D.  has  been  tlie  editor  of  the  American  Joixr- 
nal  of  Science,  and  puldishinl,  in  1862,  a  Manual  of  Gad- 
ogy.  which  has  already  reached  its  second  edition,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  wiirks  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  subject.  Dr.  D.  is  a  member  of 
nianv  learned  st*cieties  in  Europe. 

Dana.  Richard  Henrt,  an  American  poet  and  essayist. 
B.  Nov.  15,  1787,  at  Cambridge,  Mas.s.  He  wa.s  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  devotetl  himself  to  the  study  of 
tlie  law.  buts<H»n  abandoned  this  pursuit  and  aj»plied 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  poem  was  The  Dying 
Raven,  followed  by  The  Buccaneer  and  other  P>ems, 
1827.  He  also  wrote  numerous  tales  and  essays,  which 
are  chanicterized  by  a  terse  and  vigorous  style,  and  by 
sound,  practicsil  reflections.  D.  Feb.  2,  1879. 

Dniia.  James  Freemix,  an  American  chemist,  b.  in  N. 
H..  179o.  In  1819,  he  w  as  ajipointed  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Dartmouth  C<dl..  ami,  in  1''25.  to  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  New’  York  Coll,  of  Physicians.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  (conjointly  with  his  bridher.  Dr.  S.  L.  liana)  of  a 
work  oil  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston  and  its 

I  Vicinity.  D.  1827. 

Dana.  Richard  Henry.  Jr.,  an  American  lawyer  and  an- 
thor.B.  at  Cambridge.  Ma>s.,  Aug.  1,  1815,  and  graffiiateil 

I  at  llarvan!  College  in  1837.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Califor- 

I  ni.'i.  which  he  h.as  di*?icrihe<l  in  his  Two  Years  lefore  the 

I  Mast.  Snhseijnently  he  studiinl  law  under  Judge  Story 

!  and  Prof.  Greeuleaf,  aud  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
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He  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  mlvocates  in  B<.>8ton. 
Me  Ims  also  gained  consideralde  reputation  as  anuntlior. 
having  |Mil*lislietl  The  Stiiviaii’x  1S41, 1’^'Sides  va¬ 

rious  hiographical  sketches,  and  ci>nti'il'Utions  to  the 
North  American  Htrienj  and  other  magazines. 

Da'iia*  S.VMUtL  Luther,  an  Amenc  ui  ciiemist,  brother 
of  James  Freeman  Dana,  B.  at  Amlierst,  N.ll.,  in  1790. 
lie  gnuluated  at  Harvard  College  in  18lo.  He  served  as 
lieutenant  iii  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  artillery,  until  the 
close  ol  the  war  which  then  raged  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  He  then  studied  medicine,  and  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  diploma,  practised  as  a  physician  at 
W.ilthiim,  Mtss.  He  founded  the  Newton  Ohemiciil 
Company,  of  which  lie  was  tlie  chemist  for  several 
years.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  writing  Mineralt}gy 
and  Geology  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,  ami  wrote  vari¬ 
ous  treatises  on  chemistry.  lie  is  chietly  noted  for  his 
discovery  of  a  new  proces.s  of  manufacturing  oil  ol  vit¬ 
riol,  and  bleacUing-salts.  D.  March  11,  1^68. 

in  M  issachusetts^  a  po>t'Village  and  township  of 
Worcester  co.,  abt.  06  m.  W.  of  Boston.  Bop.  758. 

D;%uae,  (Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Acrisius, 

king  of  Argos.  She  was  confined  in  a  brazen  tower  by 
her  father,  to  whom  it  had  been  predicted  by  an  oracle 
that  he  would  be  slain  by  his  daughter’s  son.  Jupiter, 
however,  introduced  himself  into  the  tower  in  the  guise 
of  a  golden  shower.  Perseus  w;is  the  offspring  of  their 
amour;  and  he,  together  w’ith  his  mother,  was  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  waves  by  Acrisius.  He  was  saved,  how¬ 
ever,  and  ultimately  killed  his  grandfather  by  accident. 

Daiuea'cere,  n.  pL  (Bot.)  The  Dante-worts,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Ftficafe*.  — Diag.  Kingle.ss,  dorsal 
spore-CJises,  combined  in  ma-sses,  and  splitting  irregu¬ 
larly  by  a  central  cleft.  This  order  forms  the  transition 
between  the  Acrogeiis  and  Rhizogens,  having  all  the 
habits  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  and  nearly  approaching  the 
Adder’s-tongues. 

Daiiaiiles,  (}fyth.)  The  fifty  daughters 

of  DanaU'i,  king  of  Argos.  ^Egvptus,  king  of  Egypt, 
their  uncle,  who  had  fifty  sons,  desired  them  to  marry 
their  cousins,  but  the  Danaides,  warned  by  an  oracle, 
op}K)sed  this  marriage.  .Egyptus  sent  his  sons  to  Ap 
gos,  backed  by  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  enforce  his 
wishes.  Danaus,  being  too  weak  to  resist,  consented  to 
the  marriage,  but  concerted  with  his  daughters  that 
they  sliould  kill  their  husbands  on  the  night  of  their 
nuptials.  This  horrible  project  was  executed.  Lyncens 
alone  e.scaping  through  the  mercy  of  his  bride,  lly- 
perinnestra.  In  order  to  punish  these  murderous  wives, 
Jupiter  cast  them  into  Tartarus,  and  condemned  them 
to  fill  eternally  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes. 

Dssua'iH.  n.  (XooL)  A.  genus  of  lepidoptenms  insects, 
family  NyiHphalid(Ey  having  the  knob  of  the  antennse 
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{D.  erippus.) 

long  and  curved.  The  Archippus  butterfly  (D.  erippus) 
expands  from  3  to  4  inches;  the  wings  are  tawny-orange 
above,  nankeen-yellow  beneath;  veins  black,  and  have 
a  black  border,  spotted  with  white.  It  flies  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  summer.  The  caterpillar  lives  upon  the 
silk-weed. 

na'naito,  n.  (.1/in.)  Same  as  Arsrnoptritr,  7.  t». 
DaiiaUil,  (da'na-kiK)  a  country  lying  in  tlie  N.E.  part 
of  Africa,  and  stretching  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  bet.  12®  and  16®  N.  Lat.,  and  40®  and  43®  E.  Lon. 
The  country  is  very  sterile,  and  inh.abited  by  roving 
Kabyles,  and  other  Mohammedan  tribes.  Byp.  unknown. 
l>ani\ns«  (ddn'a-us,)  son  of  Belus,  governed,  together 
with  his  brother  .Egyptus.  in  Low'cr  Erypt:  but  having 
attempted  the  life  of  his  brother,  he  fled,  and  arrived  at 
Argos  about  1570  d.  c.  Here  he  usurped  the  throne  of 
Gelaiior.  (According  to  others,  Gelanor  abdicateil  in 
his  favor.)  Fable  gave  to  Danaus  50  d.aughters.  (See 
Dvnmdes.)  Ilis  son-in-law  Lyncens  8ucceede<i  him. 
Daii'borousrfi*  or  Dvnvillr,  in  lynnsylvartid,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Bucks  CO.,  abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Doylestown. 
l>an'l>tir$^tl«  in  Georgia,  n  post-village  of  Wilkes  co., 
65  in.  N.E.  of  Minedgeville;prp.  697, 
l>An'btli*ito«  n.  A  triclinic  miner.al.  .\ngles 

approximate;  crystals  imbedded,  and  often  an  inch 
broad.  Color  pale  yellow,  whitish:  lustre  vitreous, but 
rather  weak.  Translucent  to  subtranslncent.  Very 
brittle.  Bp.  gr.  2  95.  Occurs  with  orthoclase  and  oli- 


goclase  in  di>lomite  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  It  may 
be  recognized  by  its  pyrugnoslic  characters. 

in  Vonnecticut,  a  post-town,  and  semi-capi¬ 
tal  ol  Fairfield  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bridgeport.  It 
was  incorp<»riited  in  16j6.  In  17'<7  tlie  American  com¬ 
mander  General  Wooster  was  killed  here,  and  the  town 
burned  by  the  British.  Bop  ol  tlie  townshij),  8,753. 

Oaii'burV,  in  A'.  Varulina.  a  po&t-village,  cap.  of 
Stokes  CO.,  abt.  112  m.  W.N.W.  ot  Raleigh. 

OAii'biiry*  in  Neto  Humpshire,  a  post-vill.age  and 
township  of  Graltou  co.,  abt.  39  m.  N.W.ol  Concord; 
p  q).  796. 

l>Aii'bury9  in  OAi'o,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.;  pop. 
1,252. 

Uiiii'by,  Francis,  r.  a.,  an  Irish  historical  painter,  b.  at 
Wexlord,  Ireland,  1793.  His  principal  paintings  are: 
Banset  at  Bea  after  a  Btorm ;  Delivery  tij  IsraU  oat  of 
Egypt;  The  Holy  Family;  Dparture  of  Ulysses  from 
Ithaca.  «tc.  D.  1861. 

A>il.il'by«  ill  JUinins.  a  post-village  of  Du  Page  co.,  abt. 
23  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 

l>Hai'l>y9  iu  Michigan,  a  post-towiiship  of  Ionia  co. ;  p'p. 
1,176. 

I>ail'by*  in  New  Fork,  a.  post-village  and  township  ot 
Tompkins  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.  ot  Itliaca;  pop.  2,126. 

Daii'by^  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  ot 
Rutland  co.,  about  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop. 
1,319.  ^ 

Dauby  Four  Corners,  in  Vermont,  a  post-olnce  ot 
Rutland  co. 

Dance*  e.  n.  [Fr.  L.  Sux.  d'lmen ;  Ger.  tatizen; 

Icel.  datisa;  O.  Ger.  tan:,  a  dance;  lleb.  datr.  to  leap, 
to  skip;  Ch.  datz,  contracted  from  danatz.]  To  leap  or 
move  with  measured  steps,  regulateil  by  a  tune  sung 
or  played ;  as,  to  dance  a  jig.  —  To  leap,  and  trisk  about ; 
to  move  nimbly,  or  up  and  down  ;  to  caper. 

“  ShiLdonrs  la  the  gla-ssj  waters  danct  ”  —  Byron. 

r>  dance  upon  nothing,  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
being  hanged  by  a  rope. 

— V.  a.  To  make  to  dance;  to  move  up  and  down, or  back 
and  forth;  to  put  into  a  lively  motion ;  to  dandle. 

To  dance  attendance,  to  wait  upon  another  obsequi¬ 
ously;  to  attend  with  servility,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
another’s  favor. 

“  Thus  dance  attendance  for  a  word  of  audience."  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  leaping,  curvetting,  or  stepping  with  motions  of 
the  body  of  the  measure  of  a  tune. 

**  On  with  the  dunce  t  let  joy  bo  uncoufioed.'*— ifyroa. 

— A  time  or  measure  by  which  dancing  is  timed  and  regu¬ 
lated  ;  as.  a  morris-tianc/. 

Dance  of  Deatli*  See  Macabre  D.ance. 

Daii'cor*  «.  One  who  jiractises  dancing,  or  is  skilful 
in  the  performance  thereof. 

Dan'ceresH,  n.  A  female  dancer. 

(Rarely  used.) 

Dniicette'*  n.  (Her.)  A  line  of  par¬ 
tition,  consisting  of  a  zigzag  line, 
the  indentations  of  which  are  of 
great  size,  and  limited  to  three  iu 
number,  (fig.  768.) 

Daii'ciiis:*  n.  [Ger.  ianzm.']  The 
art  of  moving  in  measured  steps, 
or  adapting  the  movements  of  the  Fig.  768. — dancette. 
body  to  the  sounds  of  music. — 

Among  all  ancient  peoples  the  dance  formed  an  integral 
part  of  their  religions  ceremonies,  and  it  is  still  simi¬ 
larly  employed  by  some  of  the  Eastern  Christians.  The 
first  mention  made  of  D.  in  the  Scriptures  occurs  (Exod. 
XV.  20),  where  wo  read  that  •‘Miriam  the  prophetess, 
the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  luit  after  her  witli  timbrels  and  with 
dances.”  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  performers  were  usu¬ 
ally  females,  of  whom  the  regular  chorus  of  the  Temple 
seems  to  have  consisted  (Fsalm  cxlix.);  but  occasion¬ 
ally  men  assisted  in  the  solemn  act,  as  in  the  well- 
known  instance  of  David’s  D.  before  the  ark.  The 
sanction  given  to  the  practice  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch,  no  doubt  infiuenced  the  later  Jews 
to  adopt  the  dance  as  a  fitting  close  of  the  joyous  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernarles,  when  tlie  rulers  of  the 
synagogues,  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  and  even  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  accompanied  the  sacred 
music  with  their  voices,  and  leaped  and  danced  with 
torches  in  tlieir  hands  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
When  males  and  female.s  assisted  at  the  same  religious 
ceremony,  the  ancient  Jews  did  not  mingle  in  the  dance, 
but  each  sex  kept  in  a  separate  body.  Among  the 
Greeks,  dancing  was  ennobled  into  an  art.  Plato 
ranges  the  different  dances  practised  into  three  classes, 
viilitary,  dome.dic,  and  mediatorial  or  religious.  Tlie 
most  ancient  of  the  latter  was  the  Bacchic,  in  honor  of 
Bacchus  ;  the  most  graceful,  that  instituted  by  Theseus, 
which  circled  round  the  altars  of  Apollo.  The  Greek 
religious  dance  consisted  of  three  parts  —  the  strophe, 
in  which  the  movement  was  from  right  to  left;  the  ati- 
tistrophe,  which  reversed  the  movement :  and  the  «la- 
tionary,  or,  properly  speaking,  grave  and  slow  move¬ 
ment,  when  tliey  danced  in  front  of  the  altar.  Of  their 
military  dances,  tlie  Sp  irtan  or  Pyrrhic  was  the  most 
celebrated.  This  dance  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  by 
the  modern  Greeks; 

**  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  iwo  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  aud  the  luaulier  one  ?  Byron. 

Among  the  Romans,  and.  as  they  extended  their  sway, 
throughout  the  Konian  empire,  the  dance  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  recreation,  as  well  as  a  religions  ceremony;  but  the 
better  class  of  Romans,  in  proportion  as  it  came  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  profession,  aud  rose  to  the  height  of 


pantomimic  art,  as  in  the  modern  opera-ballot,  tlionght 
it  so  iiiucli  beiifutli  their  dignity  to  unbend  themselses 
by  its  e-xercise  personally,  that  Cicero  remarks,  “No 
one  <iunces  unless  be  is  either  drunk  or  mad.’  It  is 
presumable  that  it  was  to  honor  the  condescension  of 
llenidi.w  daughter  Siilome,  as  princess,  in  dancing  he- 
lore  him,  that  Heroii  made  the  tatal  vow  which  cost 
John  the  Baptist  his  life.  Throughout  the  East.  D.  is 
almost  universally  restricted  tlie  exhibitions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  dancers;  and  European  balls  in  India  pro¬ 
voked,  until  quite  recently,  the  contempt  of  tlie  na¬ 
tives.  But  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  whi  ther 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mimeions  i.*‘lands  which 
stud  the  Pacific,  the  tribes  ol  Atiica,  or  the  N.  and  S. 
.American  aborigines,  the  dam  e  is  commonly  lound  as 
it  existed  among  the  uncieiit  Greeks,  coniiccted  with  re¬ 
ligion,  with  war,  and  with  moincnls  ol  U'stne  exhilara¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  day,  and  ainung  ci\ ilized  nations  in 
Europe  and  America,  D.  isa  lavoriteaiimsement  as  aso¬ 
cial  custom  and  heallhliil  exercise.  Almost  ever.>  coun¬ 
try  can  boast  of  national  dances  jieciiliar  to  theiiiliabi- 
tants;  wliicli  are  rurtly  so  w  t  ll  pertoi  med  wlien  adopted 
by  otliers.  Of  these,  the  best  known  to  ns  are  tlie/orun- 
e^;/a  ol  tlie  Neapolitans,  the  ioleio  ixudfayatoi.go  ol  the 
Spaniards,  the  iiiu:uri.a  and  cracoviem  e  of  Poland,  the 
cosae'e  of  Russia,  the  recioua  of  Buliemia,  the  (piudrille 
and  cotillon  ol  Iraiice,  the  U'tdU,  pidi  a,  and  gohegyude 
of  Germany,  the  rnl  and  stvfrd  dunce  of  Scotland,  the 
mimoi  and  hornpipe  of  England,  Xhefy  of  Ireland,  Ac. 
See  Ballet. 

Dan’fin{;-nia'rtia,n.  (Hist.)  An  epidemic  disorder 
among  susceptible  subjects,  in  which  imitation  is 
brought  about  under  higli  excitement.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  hysteria,  and  principally  occurs  among  persons 
who  are  desirous  o!  mdoriety  or  sympathy.  Dining  the 
Middle  Ages,  eiiidemics  of  this  class  were  coinn.on  in 
Gel  many  ;  and  in  Italy  they  w  ere  ascribed  to  the  bite 
of  the  t.arantula  spider.  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  a  number  ol  men  and  women  appeared  at  Aix- 
lu-Chaiielle,  on  the  leslival  of  8t.  John,  dancing  and 
screaming  in  a  Irantic  manner  in  the  strer  ts.  Many 
foamed  ul  the  mouth,  and  danced  till  they  lell  down  in¬ 
sensible ;  others  dashed  their  brains  out  against  the 
walls.  Wliile  dancing,  they  w  ere  unsusceptible  of  out¬ 
ward  impressions,  but  were  haunted  by  visions.  Ihe 
epidemic  spread  over  the  Low  Countries,  and  bunds  of 
wretclieil,  ignorant  peojde  traversed  the  country,  and. 
excited  by  wild  music,  danced  themselves  into  convul¬ 
sions,  singing  all  the  lime  in  derision  ol  the  priests.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ITtb  century,  Bt.  Vitu.i s  dance,  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  on  the  decline,  and  it  is  now  only 
lieard  of  in  isolated  cases.  See  Chorea,  Takantiswus. 
DaiiViiii;'-inaster.  n.  One  who  teaches  tlie  art  of 
dancing. 

Daii'ooiirt.  Fl  rint  Carton,  a  French  nebw  and  dra¬ 
matic  poet,  B.  KCl,  at  Fontainebleau.  He  produced  an 
imnieiise  number  of  plays,  and  w  as  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  introducing  actual  occurrences,  which  gave  to 
liis  comic  pieces  great  piquancy.  D.  1726. 

Daii'oy  villo*  in  Tenvesi^ee,  a  post-village  of  Haywood 
co.,  about  H‘0  in.  M  .8.W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,564. 
Dan'tle,  a  river  of  S.W.  Africa,  w  Inch,  alter  a  course  of 
200  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic  CO  m.  N.  of  (he  mouth  of 
the  Connza. 

Dan'tlolioii,  n.  {Vt.  dent  de  lion  ^  (Bot.)  See  Ta- 
I  axacum. 

Daii'dor,  [From  The  dandruff  or  scurf 

on  the  human  head.  —  Anger;  excilenienl;  passion; 
irritation.  (Vulgar.) 

To  raise  one^s  dander,  to  excite  or  put  into  a  burst  of 
anger  or  passion.  (Vulgar.) 

— I*,  n.  To  mumble  ;  to  speak  or  act  w  ithout  method  or 
coherence. 

Dati'dify*  V.  a.  \Dandy.  and  Lat./l/cio,  to  make.]  To 
make  or  lorm  like  a  dandy  ;  as,  a  dandified  fellow. 
Daii'diprat.  n.  [From  aandy.  and  sprat,  a  small  fish; 
anything  small  of  its  kind]  A  little,  conceited  lellow; 
an  urchin ;  —  used  sometimes  in  londness,  aud  at  other 
times  in  contempt. 

Drill'd lo*  V.  a.  [Ger.  tUndeln,  from  tand.  a  toy  or  trifle; 
L.  Sax.  td7itrrn  ;  It.  dandolare,  to  swing,  to  shake  or  toss 
to  and  fro,  from  dandola,  a  toy,  a  plaything.]  To  toss, 
shake,  or  jolt  on  the  knee;  to  move  up  and  down  in  tbs 
hand  ;  to  fondle;  as,  to  dandle  a  baby. 

Kiss'd  and  dandled  on  thj  father's  knee."  —  Donne, 

— To  treat  a.s  a  child ;  to  toy,  play,  or  trifle  with. 
Daii'Allcr,  n.  One  who  dandies  or  plays  with  young 
children. 

Dan'dolo*  a  patrician  family  of  Venice,  which  tr.aced 
its  origin  to  the  Roman  sera.  Its  most  celebrated  mem¬ 
bers  are : 

D.,  Enrico,  Dogo  of  Venice,  to  which  high  office  he  was 
chosen  in  1192,  w  hen  in  his  87th  year.  lie  carried  on 
the  war  with  the  Pi.sans,  and  closed  it  by  an  advanta¬ 
geous  peace.  In  1201  i  ho  Crusaders  ajiplied  to  him  for 
a.ssistance,  and  on  their  promise  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Zara,  which  had  revolted,  he  agreed  to  help  them.  Ho 
accordingly  undertook  with  them,  in  1203,  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  at  which  he  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  and  wjw  the  first  w  ho  leaped  on  shore.  It  is  said 
i'%\t  />.  had  the  offer  of  the  imperial  cnnvn.  and  refused 
it.  IIo  was  created  despot  of  Kouuninia,  and  b.  1206,  at 
the  age  of  97. 

D.,  OiovvNNi,  Dogo  from  1280  to  1289,  distinguished  by  a 
long  war  against  the  patriarch  of  Aqiiila, 

D.,  Francesco,  Doge  from  1328  to  1339, snrnamed  F^e  Dog, 
for  having  hunihled  the  republic  to  Pope  Clement  V. 

D.,  Andrk\,  Doge  from  1342  to  1364;  he  sushiineil  a  long 
war  against  Hungary,  and  wrote  the  Chronicles  of 
Venice. 
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D..  ViNci-NZO,  a  Venotian  chemist,  dcscctulod  from  TTen- 
rico  D.,  B.  17^8.  At  all  tiinea  zealous  for  tlie  iudepen- 
«lenc«  of  Italy,  Ire  hecame  a  meiiilrer  of  tlu-;  council  of 
the  CMsalpine  republic,  after  the  treaty  of  Camiu)  For- 
luio.  1).  ISiy.  Among  his  works  are, 

Scietua^  Fisico-f  'fiemicay  &c. 

in  Temiexsee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  CO  ,  on  Krench  Broad  River,  about  JO  m.  E.  of  Knox¬ 
ville;  pop.  1,532. 

l>au'driifr,  7i.  [A.  S.  fan,  a  sprout,  a 
sh<»;t,  a  tetter:  Owtli.  fains,  a  twig,  a  sprout,  and  A.  S. 
i/n/.  dirty,  filthy.!  {Med.)  See  Pityriasis. 

n.  [Fr.  aam/<>i ;  jrrobably  allied  to  c/ani/fr  ;  It. 
dufidola^  a  toy,  a  plaything.]  A  fop;  a  coxcomb:  a 
beau:  an  exipiisite ;  one  who  affects  a  special  charac¬ 
teristic  of  dress  or  manner. 

“  Each  out'Ut-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy."  —  Jiyron. 
DaiiMy«  I>aii'dy-roller,  n.  A  machino  used  in  the 
fabrication  ot  paper. 

IBaii'dy-lieii,  n.  A  fowl  of  the 
bantam  kinil,  male  and  female  respectively. 
l>aii'<ty isli*  a.  liike  a  dandy;  becoming  a  dandy: 

after  the  manner  of  a  dandy  :  as,  a  dandt/ish  air. 
l>}iii'4ly  n.  Foppishness;  manners,  dress,  or  style 

<d  H  dandy;  fastidiousne<s8  in  costume. 
l>aii'<ly  izo,  r.  a.  To  make  into  a  dandy  ;  to  dandify ; 

to  invest  witli  the  appearance  and  character  of  a  fop. 
I>aii'4lyliii;;\  n.  A  make-believe  dandy  ;  a  fopling. 
l>aiio«  M.  {(Jeog.)  A  native  or  naturalized  citizen  of 
Denmark.  —  u  Nortliinaii. 

l>aii(S  in  fr<‘.sTotisiV?,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area^  abt.  1,235 
s«j.  m.  The  Wisconsin  River  Witslies  part  of  its  N.W. 
b(u  der.  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Catfish  and  Sugar 
rivers.  Tlie  .surface  is  undulating  and  hilly  ;  soil  fertile. 
Ctip.  .Madison.  53,090. 

— A  JM)  t-township  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Madison :  pop.  1,043. 

l>aii'ol>ro;r«  ilfer.)  See  Danxebrog. 
l>aue';iolt,  n.  [A.S.  {Eyig.  Hist.)  A  tribute 

exa<-tiMl  by  the  Danes  in  their  invasion.sof  England.  It 
was  first  pabl  by  Ethelred  II.,  991.  The  Ijist  recorded 
pavnn-nt  of  D.  t«)ok  place  in  1175. 

»  aiioiiia  ra,  in  AVuj  IV/t,  a  township  of  Clinton  co., 
aht.  10  lu.  W.  by  N.  of  IMattsburg  ;  —  more  commonly 
written  Dannemora,  q.  v. 

in  a  village  of  DarUo  co.,  abt.  110 

m.  W.N.M'.  (jf  C«dumbus. 

warf.  n.  (Bftt.)  See  SvMnuccs. 

]>aii'r«>rt  li,  in  f/ltfinis,  a  village  of  Tazewell  co.,on  the 
•Mackinaw  River,  aiht.  21  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Peoria. 
l>aii  I'arlii,  in  low  /,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 
l>aii  lorlli,  in  Maine^  a  township  in  Wiishington  co. ; 
}>op.  313. 

Daii'fartli  Station,  In  Illinois,  a  po.st-office  of  Iro- 
•  piois  co. 

l>aii;i'oaii.  Philippe  de  Courch.lon,  Marquis  be,  (dan'~ 
zho,)  b.  in  1038.  He  was  a  favorite  courtier  of  Louis 
XIV.,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns  a.s 
},|,l,..,ie-camp.  He  wrote  a  Journal  de,  la  Cour  de  Louis 
A*yr..  a  very  curious  work,  which  faithfully  portrays 
the  iiiannerH  and  morals  of  that  mouarch'scoiirt.  1).1720. 

(ddn'Jvr,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  i/amimm,  hurt, 
liarin,  (1. image,  ami  gero,  germo,  to  hear,  to  hriug.]  Ex- 
jiosiire  to  injury:  peril:  jeopardy;  risk;  hazard;  inse¬ 
curity  :  loss,  pain,  or  other  evil. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed.”— iSfftaA:#. 

— Extent  or  duration  of  power  to  injure,  hazard,  or  jeop¬ 
ardize. 

”  Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart.” — Campbell. 

— V.  n.  To  endanger;  to  imperil ;  to  put  to  hazard,  (r.) 
Daii';£‘Orliol<l,  or  Dain'oerfield,  in  Texas,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Titus  co.,  abt.  320  m.  N.E.  of  Austin  City ;  pop. 
272. 

l>an's‘orfnlly«  Qdr\  In  a  manner  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  ilanger;  dangenmsly. 

a.  Without  risk  or  hazard;  eximipt 
fnun  danger.  (R.) 

«.  Full  of  danger,  risk,  or  jeopardy; 
hazardous;  peribms:  in.secure. 

“  All  delays  are  dangerous  ih  wtir."  Dry  den. 

— Threatening  or  foreboiling  danger. 

I>air;;eroii«  IkIsiikIh.  a  group  in  the  Pacific,  com¬ 
prising  Hays.  Resolution,  Palliser,  and  other  i.slands; 
Lat.  2?°  S.,'  Lon.  Ui)0  W. 

IBaii'tferoiiHly,  adv.  With  danger;  tvith  exposure 
to  injury  or  ruin;  hazardously;  perilously;  as,  to  be 
dangerouJy  sick. 

n.  State  of,  or  liability  to  be  ex- 
jxKsed  tf),  liazard,  danger,  risk,  or  peril. 

Judging  of  the  dangerousness  of  diseases  by  the  nobleness  of 
the  part  affected.” — Boyle. 

Iifl\\f£\i^^{dang'g1.)v.n.  [Teel,  and  Sw.-Ooth.  dingla; 
Dan.  •linffler.'] '  To  bang  and  swing;  to  hang  on  any  one; 
to  follow  about  officiously ;  — preceding  on,  after,  or 
ahoiP  ;  as,  to  dangle  after  women. 

••  The  sword  bung  dangling  o’er  the  shield.”—  Prior. 

_ v.a.  To  carry  suspended  loosely;  a,s,  to  the  body. 

Oaii'tt'lor,  n.  One  who  dangles;  a  man  who  hangs 
about  or  follows  women. 

“  A  dangler  is  of  neither  sex."— Ralph. 
n.  See  Philidor.  , 

l>aniol«  {ddn'yel,)  called  Jielfeshazzar  by  the  Clialde- 
ans.  a  prophet  descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
David,  wlio  was  CHrrie<l  captive  to  Babylon,  when  very 
young,  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  b.c. 
fyOQ.  lie  was  chosen,  with  hi.s  three  companiiins,  Ilami- 
niah,  Mishaid,  and  Azariah,  to  reside  at  Nebnchatlnez- 
zar's  court,  where  he  i'ec(*ived  asuitable  (*du(*ation,  and 
made  great  progress  in  all  the  sciences  of  the  ChaUle- 
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ans.  At  the  end  of  their  three  years*  e<lucation,  D.  and 
Ids  companions  excelled  all  others,  ami  received  honor¬ 
able  appointments  in  the  royal  service.  Here  l>.  soon 
displayed  his  prophetic  gifts  in  interpreting  the  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of 
Babylon,  ami  bead  of  the  learned  and  priestly  class. 
He  seems  to  have  been  absent,  perliajis  on  some  for¬ 
eign  embassy,  when  his  three  companions  were  cast 
into  the  fiery  furnace.  At  a  later  period  be  interpreted 
another  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  the 
celebrated  vision  of  Belsbazzar  —  one  of  whose  last 
works  was  to  promote  I>.  to  an  office  ninch  higher  than 
he  had  previously  held  during  his  reign.  After  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Modes  and  Persians,  under 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  i>.  was  continued  in  all  bis  high 
emiiloyineiits,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  these  princes 
until  his  death,  except  at  one  short  interval,  when  the 
envy  of  the  other  officers  jirevailed  on  tluj  king  to  cast 
him  into  the  lions’  den,  an  act  which  recoiled  on  his 
foes  to  their  own  de.struclion.  During  this  period  lie 
earnestly  labored,  by  fasting  and  prayer  as  well  as  by 
counsel,  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
laml,  the  i>romised  time  having  come.  {Dan.  9.)  He 
livetl  to  see  the  decree  issued,  and  many  of  his  people 
restored;  but  it  is  not  known  that  be  ever  revisited  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Ilis  prophecies  are  written  partly  in  Hebrew 
and  partly  in  Chaldee.  Tliey  form  the  27th  in  order  of 
the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  hook,  which 
bi-ars  his  name,  is  partly  liistoricul  and  partly  ]»roj)heti- 
cal.  The  first  six  chapters  are  historical,  ami  speak  of 
D.  in  the  tliird  person;  the  last  six  contain  visions, 
which  y>.  relates  in  the  first  juTson.  In  the  first  six 
chapters  we  have  Recorded  a  variety  of  events  wliich 
occurred  in  tlie  reigns  of  Nebu(diadnezzur,  Belsliaz/ar, 
and  Darius;  and,  in  ])articular,  the  secoml  chapter  con¬ 
tains  Nelmohadnezzar's  prophetic  dream  concerning  tlio 
four  great  successive  monarchies,  ami  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  ilreani  Uod  enabled  D. 
to  interjiret.  In  the  bust  six  chajiters  we  have  a  series 
of  projdiecies,  revealed  at  dillerent  times,  and  extending 
from  the  days  of  D.  to  the  general  resurrection.  The 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Urecian,  and  the  Ruman  em¬ 
pires,  are  all  particularly  described  under  appropriate 
characters;  ami  it  is  expref^sly  declared  that  the  last 
of  them  was  to  bo  divided  into  ten  lesser  kingdoms ;  the 
time  at  which  Christ  was  to  appear  is  precisely  fixed; 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  the  duration  of  his 
power,  are  exactly  determiiUMl ;  and  the  future  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  the  victory  of  Christ  over  all  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  tlie  universal  prevalence  of  true  religion,  are 
distinctly  foretold  as  being  to  i>recede  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  The  book  abounds  with  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  of  piety  and  devout  gratitude;  its 
style  is  simple,  clear,  and  concise  ;  and  many  of  its  pro¬ 
phecies  are  deliveretl  in  terms  so  plain  ami  circumstan¬ 
tial,  that  many  have  bemi  led  to  deny  tlii-ir  authenticity, 
ami  to  maintain  they  were  written  after  the  eveiit.shad 
taken  place.  Porphyry,  who  lived  in  the  3d  century, 
affirmeil  that  the  book  w'us  composed  as  recently  as  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epijihanes,  and  that  therefore  it 
narrated  only  past  events  ;  and  ho  has  had  many  fol¬ 
lowers  in  more  recent  time.s,  ami  even  at  the  jiresent 
day.  The  arguments,  however,  advanced  against  the 
authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  bo«ik  are  too  frivo¬ 
lous  to  prevail  against  tlio  testiimmy  of  Christ  himself, 
wlien  he  says,  M'lien  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  theahom- 
ination  of  desolation,  spokai  of  hg  JJaniel  the  jyrojjhet, 
stand  in  the  holy  place,’’  &c.  (Matt.  xxiv.  15.) 
l>ailiol«  the  2d  son  of  Davi<l,  (also  called  Chileah,)  a 
descemlant  of  Ithainar,  the  4th  son  of  Aaron,  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon  to 
Juda. 

Daniel,  (Gabriel),  a  French  Jesuit,  author  of  a  His- 
tory  <f  France  ;  and  a  Voyage  to  the  yVorld  of  Descartes, 
a  severe  satire  on  the  system  of  that  philosopher.  B. 
1649 ;  I).  1728. 

Dan^iell,  .buiN  Freperick,  a  celebrated  English  chem¬ 
ist  and  meteorologist,  B.  in  London,  1790.  He  was  the 
author  of  Meteorological  Essays,  Essay  on  Artificial  Cli~ 
mates,  and  an  Iiifroductitm  to  Chemical  J^hilosi^phy,  ami, 
also,  the  inventor  of  the  hydrometer  and  the  jiyrome- 
ter.  D.  1845. 

Daii'iel,  <  Port,)  a  fiinall  bay  of  Lower  Canada,  on  tbe 
8.  side  of  the  dist.  of  Gaspe,  near  the  entrance  to  Chaleur 
Bay. 

Daii'ielNonvillo.  SeeM'EsT  Killingly. 
Daii''ielMville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Madi¬ 
son  CO.,  about  87  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Dail'ielsi  villo.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oftice  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO. 

Daii'iel^ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Spottsylvania 
CO.,  about  90  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Daii^isli,  a.  (Ge.og.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Den¬ 
mark,  or  to  its  peojile  the  Danes,  or  their  language. 
Dullish  Iian^iiusc<M&iiil  liiteratiiro.  The />. 
L  is  tbe  most  changed  of  the  languages  denveil  from 
the  obi  Norse;  the  Sw'edish  ami  Norwegian  being  less 
so,  and  the  Icelandic  least  of  all.  Tbe  jiolitical  union 
of  the  Danes  witli  tbe  Anglo-Saxons  under  Canute  the 
Great,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
that  resulted  therefrom,  bail  a  considerable  inlluence 
upon  the  D.  language  to  which  the  other  bnincbes  of 
the  old  Norse  tongues  were  not  subjected.  Much  more 
important  and  consi«lerable  was  the  infiuence  exerted 
upon  it  at  a  later  period  from  contact  with  the  Germans. 
Tlie  Reformation  introduced  atiother  lera  in  the  history 
of  the  D.  language;  and  tbe  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  it  gave  it  a  fixed  character,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  written  tongue.  As  in  Germany,  so  also  in  Den¬ 
mark,  a  rage  for  everything  French  jirevailed  for  a 
time,  and  many  Gallic  terms  were  introduced.  A  reac-l 


tion,  however,  took  jdaco  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
cent.;  ami  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th,  much  has 
been  dune  to  restore  and  maintain  the  jiurity  of  tlie  D. 
tongue,  by  the  establishing  of  a  taste  lor  Old  Noree 
studies,  ami  by  the  w'ritiiigs  of  sucli  men  as  Buggesen, 
Gihleiischlager,  Grundtvjg,  and  others.  Since  tbe  union 
of  Norway  witli  Denmark,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent.,  tbe  D  has  be<  n  the  literary  language  of  Norway  ; 
ami  it  is  also  the  language  of  the  educated  edasses,  as 
well  as  that  generally  spoken  in  tlie  towns.  The  iimd- 
crii  D.  is  one  of  tlio  softest  languages  now  sjioken  ia 
Eurojie.  When  a  foreigner  hears  it  sjiokeii  for  the  first 
time,  he  liardly  perceives  any  sounds  in  it  except  the 
vocalic,  the  consonants  being  so  much  softened  in  pro- 
iiunciatiun  that  they  scarcely  ajijiear.  The  vocalic  sys¬ 
tem  is  hence  very  jierfecf ;  and  pldbdogists  liave  dis- 
tiiiguislied  ten  vowels,  tlie  sounds  of  which  are  all  quite 
distinct.  The  infiections  are  few  and  simjile,  and  the 
language  is  one  that  may  be  easily  mastered.  Although 
l>enmark  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  possessed  any 
national  literature,  jirojierly  so  called,  jirior  to  the  18th 
cent.,  yet  its  origin  may  he  carried  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  The  oldest  remains  of  the  D.  lan¬ 
guage  do  not  ascend  higher  than  the  12tb  cent.,  and 
consist  of  laws  of  the  early  kings;  as  tlie  Shaanshe  Lov, 
the  SjcUandske  Lor,  &<\  To  the  12tb  cent,  belong  tlie 
works  of  the  historians  Saxo  Grammatieus,  and  Svend 
Aagesen,  which,  liowover,  arc  in  Latin.  In  tlie  13th 
cent,  we  meet  with  what  seems  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
D.  heroic  songs,  or  Kjampevisn',  and  w  liii  b  are  still 
more  numerous  in  the  14tli,  (collected  by  Nyernp,  Abra- 
banison,  and  Rablick,  6  vols.,  Copenliageri,  1810-14; 
sujijdemeiit  by  Rasmussen  am!  Nyeriij),  2  vols.,  1821.) 
Like  the  German,  the  D.  ow’es  its  c)iaract«*r  as  a  w  ritten 
language  to  tbe  Retbriiiutioii.  The  greatest  writer  of 
this  period  in  Denmark,  and  in  a  certain  sense  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  modern  D.  literature,  was  Cbristiern 
Pedersen  (^1480-1554),  who,  besjiles  a  number  <»f  other 
works,  haa  a  jiriiicijial  hand  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  literature  wliicli  thus  received  a  stimulus 
from  the  Reformation  at  first  sjiecially  took  a  direction 
towards  history,  as  well  as  to  investigations  connectiHl 
with  iiortberii  aiitiijuities.  There  ajipeared  in  the  ICth 
and  17th  cents,  not  only  a  number  of  works  of  the  first 
importance  on  the  history  of  the  country,  both  in  D. 
and  Latin,  but  there  were  begun,  even  in  the  lOtli  cent., 
investigations  into  the  northern  antiquities,  which  have 
been  so  successfully  followed  uj)  by  Haldcrsen,  Olavsen, 
Magnussen,  Rai-k,  Rafor,  MUller,  Thomsen,  Petersen, 
and  others.  The  period  of  D.  poetry  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  iiiimediutely  after  the  Reformation. 
At  first  the  subjects  were  generally  of  a  sacred  iiaturo, 
as  we  sec  in  tbe  works  of  Raacli,  E.  Puiilopjiidaii,  and 
others.  Arrebbe,  ^^llo  was  the  first  of  their  ejiic  jioets, 
describes,  in  his  great  work,  the  Ilexame.ron,  the  events 
of  the  first  six  ilays  of  creation.  D.  jioctry  reached  its 
first  culmination  during  the  time  of  the  lyric  poet 
Tlioinas  Kings  (1634-1723),  and  his  coiiteiujiorary,  Jor- 
gen  Surtenij).  A  new  epocli  commenced  Avith  the  genial 
ami  versatile  Ludwig  von  Ilolherg.  llie  creator  of  the 
D.  stage.  He,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  ami 
Ewald  in  the  second,  are  considered  to  mark  the  golden 
age  of  D.  literature.  The  first  truly  national  tragcily 
was  Ewald’s  Kolf  Krage ;  and  beside  liim,  as  ilrania- 
tists,  stand  Samsoe,  Sander,  ami  Tbaarup.  Among  the 
other  poets  belonging  to  tliis  p<‘riod.  are  Jens  Baggesen, 
TulUn,  Falster,  Frinian,  Brunn,  Zetlitz,  tbe  brothers 
Trojel,  Pram,  and  others.  A  new  impulse  wa.s  given  to 
jKietic  literature  by  (Eblensclilager  (1779-1861 ),.  who 
had  as  contenijioraries  in  the  same  field,  8toflVldt, 
Ingemaii,  Gruiidtvig,  Heilierg.  Overskou.  and  others. 
Among  the  most  recent  jioets  are  Ilerz,  Bliclier,  Holst, 
Rosenbof,  Wintlier,  Von  Houch,  P.  L  Mbller,  and  Mtd- 
bech.  Ill  the  region  of  history  are  tlio  names  of  P.  K. 
Muller,  N.  M.  Petersen,  H.  Englestoft,  J.  Mbller,  M<d- 
boch,  WerlautT,  Kmidson,  Estruji,  ami  Wursaae;  while 
iiiijiortant  historical  works  have  also  been  jiroduced  by 
G.  L.  Bader.  F.  L.  John,  L.  C.  Miillcr,  B.  Allen,  Nathaii- 
sen,  and  Wegner.  As  publicists  are  distinguished 
Dircknick-Holmfeldt,  and  Oswald;  as  statisticians.  A. 
Baggesen,  Bergseie.  Nathuiiseii,  Ruft‘,  and  Aiiseheii.  The 
services  rendered  by  8chouw  to  physical  geograjdiy,  and 
by  lErsted  to  jibysics  and  chemistry,  are  well  known  and 
acknowledged  far  hey<»ml  the  limits  of  their  native 
country,  .\inong  theologians  are  Marteiisen,  Mynster 
Clausen,  Nielsen,  and  Schai  ling:  ami  among  jurists,  A. 
8.  (Ersted,  and  Algreeii-Ussing,  occupy  a  front  rank. 
As  a  jiliilologist  ami  critic,  .Madvig  has  made  himself  a 
Eiirojieau  rejiutatioii ;  while  Westergaanl,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  laiiguaps  of  Imliu  ami  I’orsia,  and 
Brondsted  and  Petersen,  fnftu  their  knowledge  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiiiuity.  have  rendered  good  service  to  learn¬ 
ing.  The  works  of  TliorwaUlsen,  jireseiited  by  the  artist 
to  his  countrymen,  have  created  a  ta.'ste  for  sculjdnre 
and  the  fine  arts  generally  among  them,  ami  given  a 
new  direction  to  their  mental  culture.  —  Modern  Danish 
literature  of  tbe  lighter  class  has  been  e^pecjall.v  en- 
ricliecl  by  tbe  many  admirable  novels  of  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen  (7.  i’-),  whose  works  arc  held  in  liigh  esti- 
niation  intliiscnmitry.  In  1869  wjis  published,  at  Oxford, 
tbe  first  jmrt  of  a  very  valuable  Iceluiidic-Englibh  dic¬ 
tionary,  conijiiled  by  Richard  Cleasby. 
l>niri.sli  Waltz,??.  (Dancing.)  A  Avaltz,  borrowed 
from  the  Danes,  now  much  in  vogue  in  tbe  U.  Stati  s. 
It  consists  of  Hiree  movements  :  the  first  two  are  alike, 
being  four  stejis  forward,  and  a  light  glissade  hack; 
the  third  imivement  consists  of  a  gallop  to  the  end  of 
the  strain,  and  so  on. 

I>aiik,a.  [From  Gor.  0/«cArcn.]  Damp;  humid;  moist 
wet. 

— n.  Water;  in  contradistinction  to  dry  ground.  (R.) 
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DanKali,  an  indt^pondent  state  of  Africa, 

boiiiulctl  l)y  lljo  Kud  Sea  on  the  N.E.,  au<i  on  the  S.W. 
by  a  ran^e  *jf  mountains.  It  is  250  miles  lung,  liy  50 
bnjad,  excessively  hot,  unfertile,  ill-watered,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  treachen)us  race  of  a  barbarous  disposi¬ 
tion.  E.'*timate<i  p  -jt.  70,0u0. 

1>ailk'iHii^  a.  Somewhat  dank;  humid. 

l>aiilc.^ishiios>»«  n.  Dankness;  dampness. 

l>aii'iiel>ro^',  Oaii'ebro^^  n.  {I/isi.)  A  Danish 
Older  of  knighthood,  founded  by  Waldemar  II.,  1219, 
in  commemorutioii  of  a  miraculous  standard  which  de- 
scemled  from  heaven  and  rallied  his  troops  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  fleeing  before  the  Livonian  pagans. 
In  the  15th  cent.,  the  order  fell  into  decay,  but  it  was 
revived  by  Christian  V.  in  1671,  and  received  new  stat¬ 
utes  ill  1793.  The  cou.stitiition  of  the  order  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  Frederick  VI.,  who  issued  letters-pateut  to 
that  effect  in  1808. 

1>aiineeker,  Johanx  Heinricu  von,  (</dn'neA-Ircr,)  a 
celebrated  German  sculptor,  u.  at  Waldenbach,  near 
Stuttgart,  1758.  He  was  a  pupil,  first  of  Tajou,  and  then 
of  Canova,  ami  spent  several  years  in  Italy.  Ills  most 
celehrateci  works  are:  a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller;  a 
monument  to  Qjunt  Zeppelin;  Sapplio ;  Ariadne; 
Christy  tfec.  I>.  in  1S41. 

I>aiiiiomo'ra.  in  Nexe  lorA*,  a  township  of  Clinton 
county,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Plattsburg;  pap. 
1,512. 

I>aii'iieiiiorite*  n.  (d/m.)  A  yellowish-brown  to 
greenish-gray  variety  of  Ampuibole,  tpv. 

l>aii'iie\verk,  l>aa^iiovirko^or  l>an^ewirke« 

the  name  of  a  strong  wall  or  bulwark,  built  in  the  9th 
century  to  protect  S.  Jutland  in  Denmark,  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  937  by  the  Queen-consort  Tliyra.  Here,  in  184S, 
a  Prussian  force  under  IV’rangel,  30,000  stnuig,  defeated 
10.000  D.ines  after  a  battle  of  8  liours  duration,  lii  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  ISiU  tlie  Danes  were  forced 
to  abandon  tlie  D.  to  the  allied  Austrian  and  Prussian 
troops. 

Daii'iiock,  n.  An  oat-cake.  ScoBinnock. 

— In  England,  a  thick,  heavy,  leathern  glove,  worn  by  a 
man  employed  in  hedging,  ditching,  fencing,  &c. 

l>an*4  Fork,  in  Missouri.  See  Black  Uivkk. 

l>aii<i'kor,  n.  [Dan.J  A  Dane. 

l>a9iM'ville,  in  Ntio  lorA*,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
CO.,  about  40  m.  S.  of  Ilocln^ster  ;  3,387. 

l>aiiHville,  in  Michujany  a  post-office  of  Ingham  co. 

Dansville,  in  Aeio  lorA*,  a  township  of  Steuben  co. ; 
pop.  1,981. 

Daii'taii,  Je^n  Pierre,  a  French  sculptor,  b.  in  Paris, 
ISUO.  He  has  produced  many  works  of  importance,  biit 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  statuettes,  styled  in 

which  any  peculiarity  in  physiognomy  or  form  is  ex¬ 
aggerated  ;  ni>t  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  like¬ 
ness,  but  to  render  it  more  striking.  D.  1869. 

Oaiito,  [Contracted  from  Durante,]  Alighieri,  (</an'- 
taiy)  the  foremost  among  Italian  poets,  and  one  of  the 
gre.-ite-st  that  tlie  world  has  ever  produced.  B.  in  May. 
1265,  at  Florence.  Ills  father,  a  jurist,  died  early,  and 
the  duty  of  educating  the  young  hoy  clevulved  upon  the 
mother,  wlio  wjis  greatly  assisted  in  this  task  by  Brii- 
netto  Latini,  the  distinguished  statesman,  poet,  and 
scholar.  His  first  education  he  received  at  Florence, 
but  he  suhseijuently  completed  hi.s  studies  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Bologna  and  Padua.  At  a  later  period,  while 
in  Paris,  he  applied  himself  to  the  stmly  of  tlieology. 
But  his  stiyUes  did  not  prevent  him  from  serving  his 
country  in  her  hour  of  need,  for  he  fought  iu  the  vic¬ 
torious  battle  of  Campaldino  against  tlie  Aretiues  (1289), 
and  took  an  active  part  in  storming  the  fortress  of 


Caprona  n2lK)).  Having  been  twice  entrusted  with  an 
einl)assy,  he  wjts  chosen  (uie  of  tlie  jtriori,  or  chief-mag¬ 
istrates  j)f  Florence,  iu  1300,  wlieii  tlle^trugglo  between 
tin*  (lueli)hs  and  the  Ohibellines  was  at  its  lieight.  I). 
espoused  tlie  cause  of  the  Guelphs.  or  Imperialists,  who, 
being  the  weakest  numerically,  were  overcome  in  the 
struggle  by  the  Ohibellines,  or  ailheronts  of  tlie  Pope. 
All  the  Guelphic  leadei*b  were  banished  and  their  prop-, 


erty  confiscated.  D.  shared  their  fate  and  left  his  native  i 
city,  never  to  return.  For  many  years  he  was  doomed  ! 
to  bear  tiie  sorrows  and  bardsliips  of  an  exile.  In  1304 
he  left  Verona,  and  went  to  Paris.  When  the  Emperor  1 
Henry  VII.  iuvailed  Italy,  D.  returned  to  Verona,  and  I 
employed  his  powerful  pen  to  further  the  imperial 
cause.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  (1310)  that  he 
wrote  the  work  De.  M<marchia.  The  fruitless  siege  of 
Florence,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  (1313) 
demolished  his  last  hope,  and  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  under  the  kind  protection  of  Guido 
Novello  da  Voieiita,  in  the  city  of  llaveiina,  where  he  d. 
Sept.  14,  1321.  Many  cities  of  Northern  and  central 
Italy  claim  the  honor  of  having  harbored  D.  within  their 
walls.  His  remains  were  buried  in  a  chapel  of  the  Frati 
MinoHy  iu  Ravenna.  They  were,  however,  subseiiuently 
removed,  and  in  1865  were  discovered  in  the  Brac- 
cioforte  Sepulchral  Chapel  of  the  same  city.  In  1830 
only,  a  marble  cenoLiph  was  consecrated  to  his  memory 
ill  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence;  and  thus  his 
native  city  rendered  tardy  justice  to  the  manes  of  her 
greatest  son.  When  about  9  years  old,  D.  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  Beatrice  Portinari,  then  8  years  of  age,  and 
the  love  then  enkindled  in  the  heart  of  the  tender  hoy 
remained  forever  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  How  pure 
and  chaste  this  piission  was,  may  be  seen  from  the 
poet's  first  work,  Vita  XuovUy  w  hich  consists  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  referring  to  his  early  love;  each  of 
these  poems  is  accompiuiied  by  a  history  of  its  origin, 
and  an  accurate  analysis.  Beatrice  was  married  to  the 
cavaliere  iSimone  do  Bardi,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  A 
few  years  after  her  death,  D.  married  the  daughter  of 
an  old  and  noble  family,  by  whom  he  had  six  or  seven 
children.  In  his  w'ork  De  Monarchia  ho  advocated  the 
supremacy  of  Hie  emperor  lu  temporal,  and  tluit  of 
the  Pope  in  spiritual  aftairs.  He  wrote  several  other 
works  in  Latin,  besides  many  can/.oiies,  sonnets,  and 
lyrics  in  Italian;  most  of  the  latter  were  collected  in 
his  Onicito.  But  his  greatest  work  —  one  of  the  most 
sublime  pru<iiictions  which  hits  ever  emanated  from  the] 
genius  of  man  —  is  La  Divina  Ommedia,  a  poem  of 
world-wide  fame,  written  while  D.  was  a  poor,  wander¬ 
ing  e.xile.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  iioems,  or  acts  : 
In/erno  (Hell),  the  Purgatorio  (iMirgatory),  and  the 
/hraf/i>o(Heaveii).  The  poet,  describing  the  fate  of  de¬ 
parted  souls,  places  in  hell  and  purgatory  all  tliose  wlio 
w'ere  remarkable,  either  for  their  crimes  or  vices  (espe¬ 
cially'  those  who  w'ere  the  authors  of  hi.s  misfortunes),  and 
iu  parailise  those  w’ho  had  done  good  and  noble  deeds 
on  earth.  In  company  with  Virgil,  the  representative 
of  liuruan  reason,  he  descends  to  the  infernal  regions, 
and  there  describes,  in  sublime  verse,  the  various 
I)unishnients  of  sinners ;  whilst  in  company  of  his 
lost  love,  Beatrice,  the  representative  of  revelation, 
and  finally  witli  St.  Bernard,  he  views  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  ])ara(Iise.  La  iS^mmedia  wa.s  the  first  poem 
ever  written  iu  the  Italian  language;  prior  to  it,  all 
books  were  composed  in  Latin.  This  great  work  has 
found  in  every  country  a  host  of  translators  and  com¬ 
mentators.  The  best  English  trajislations  of  the  complete 
l)oem  are  those  of  Cary,  and  of  Longfellow'.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Inferno  by  T,  W.  Parsons,  is  both  faithful 
nnrl  elegant. 

Oau^ton,  Georges  Jacques,  a  French  revolutionist,  b.  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  1759.  He  was  an  advocate  Ijy  profession,  I 
but  became  one  of  the  most  active  among  the  demagogues 
of  the  revolutionary  period.  After  the  imprisonment  of 
Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  meeting 
of  Cliamp-de-Mars,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  tlie  king;  and  ended  in  those  scenes  of  blood 
and  cruelty  tliat  have  forever  rendered  execrable  the 
name  of  Jacobin.  Well  qualified  for  the  position  he  as- 
8ume<l,  by  his  colossal  figure, stentorian  voice,and  fitTce| 
demeanor,  he  became  one  of  the  exiKUitive  council,  and 
prepared  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  when 
it  was  threatened  by  the  Pnissian  invaders  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunsw  ick,  lie  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
was  a  chief  promoter  of  all  the  sanguinary  acts  of  that 
terrible  period.  At  length  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
took  place  between  him  and  Robespierre,  iu  wliicli  the 
latter  was  successful,  when  D.  was  sent  to  the  guillotine, 
1794. 

Daiitzi;;',  Danzig,  or  Dantzto,  ((faiBzI^,)  a  government 
in  the  prov.  of  W.  Prussia,  I»oun(l(‘d  in  the  N.  by  tlie 
Baltic,  S.  by  .Marion w’erder,  E.  by  Kdnigsberg,  and  W. 
by  KUstriii.  Area,  2,436  sq.  m.  Pop.  515,222,  mostly  I 
Protestants.  —  See  Prussia.  ; 

Dantzig,  a  prosperous  city  and  seaport  of  Prussia,  and  cap. 
of  the  above  govt.,  situate  on  the  Vistula,  about  4  m 
from  its  mouth,  in  54°  21'  X.  Lat.,  and  18°  39'  E.  J.on 
The  city  is  traverseil  by  2  small  rivers,  the  Radanne  aiul 
the  Mottluu,  which  unite  a  little  below  it,  and  fall  intoj 
the  \  istula.  Both  tlie  town  and  the  harbor  are  strongly : 
fortified.  The  principal  public  buihlings  are  the  catlnv  I 
dral  (one  of  the  finest  in  Germany),  the  exchange,  two  j 
city-hails,  the  arsenal,  a  museum,  ninl  an  observatory;] 
beside.s  many  churches,  charitable  Institutions,  ami  moii- 1 
asteries.  Manu  f.  Silks,  jew’elry.  fire-arms,  liijinirs,  chemi¬ 
cals,  sugar,  tobacco.  Fxp.  Grain,  flour,  bisciwt,  timber, I 
flax,  hemp,  spirits,  leather,  tallow,  w’ax,  jiotash,  w’ool, 
Ac.  Imp.  Woollen  ami  silk  stuffs,  colonial  produce,  and 
manufactured  goods.  Hist.  Tlie  city  is  very  ancient, 
having  lieon  the  cap.  of  Pomerania  in  the  lOlh  century. 
In  1295  it  passed  with  that  prov.  into  the  posses- 
smn  of  Poland,  hut  wjus  ceded,  in  1308.  to  the  Teiitcmic 
Knights,  who  held  it  till  1454,  when  it  was  re-united  I 
with  I’oland.  From  I'lOO  to  1641  it  was  oneof  the  cliief  | 
towns  of  tlie  Hanseatic  League.  In  1734  it  was  occupiml ' 
by  tlie  Prussians,  and  taken  by  the  F'rench  in  18(j7,  but 
reverted  to  Prussia  in  1814.  D.  is  the  birth-place  of  | 


Fahrenheit.  It  is  conneefed  by  railroads  with  Berlin 
and  Konigsherg.  /byA,  1876,  97,931. 

IFaiilzi^'*  (liriilt’oi’,)  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  Sen,  60  m. 
wide  at  the  entrance.  On  it  are  the  tow  ns  of  Helu,  Pil- 
lau,  and  Putzig. 

l>aii'ube.  [Anc.  DantthiuSy  Ister ;  Ger.  Donau  ; 
Hung.  Duna.]  A  celebrated  river  of  central  Europe, 
and,  next  to  the  Volga,  the  largest  of  that  continent; 
extending  W.  to  E.  between  Lon.  8°  lU'  and  29°  40'  E. 

(its  extreme  X.  point  of  Lut.  being  49°  2',  ami  its  iv 
limit  43°  38'  X.i,  from  its  rise  in  the  Black  Forest,  in 
Baden,  iu  a  course  of  from  1,750  to  1,800  m.  to  its  em¬ 
bouchure  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea, 
where  it  forms  a  delta  of  several  iiiuntiis.  Alter  trav¬ 
ersing  WUrtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  WuUa- 
chia,  Moldavia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria,  —  a  course  of  : 
more  than  2,400  m.,  —  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sulina,  the  Kilia, 
and  the  St.  George.  The  principal  cities  on  its  banks 
are  :  Signiaringen,  Ulm  (here  the  river  becomes  naviga¬ 
ble),  Ratisbon,  Passau,  Linz,  Vienna,  Presburg,  Gran, 
Pesth.  Buda,  Petei  w ardein,  Belgiwle.  Nicopoli,  Ismail,  j 
and  Galutz.  Its  principal  tributaries  are,  1.  on  the  I 
right:  the  Iller,  Lech,  lun,  Eniis,  Leitha,  Raab,  Drave,  | 
Save,  Morava,  Isker ;  2.  on  the  left :  the  Bi enz,  Weriiitz, 
Altmiihl,  Nab,  Regen,  Hz,  Morava  (the  secomi  river  of  j 
that  name),  Gran.  Theiss,  Aluta,  Sereth.  and  Pruth.  The  ^ 
D  formed  for  a  long  period  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  j 
Empire.  From  Hungary  upward  its  banks  are  bordered  ' 
with  immense  marshes,  and  navigation  becomes  very  I 
difficult.  Sin^e  the  treaty  of  1856,  the  navigation,  free  I 
from  all  impediment  or  toll,  is  under  the  control  of 
Austria,  England,  Fiance,  and  J'urkey. 
llaii'ube,  in  Xew  I  m7.-,  a  post-office  of  Herkimer  co. 
l>antibo«  (i'irolo  of  the.)  one  of  tlie  4  circles,  or 
provinces,  into  wliieh  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg  is 
divided,  watered  by  the  Danube,  and  by  some  of  its  trib¬ 
utaries.  Area,  1,770  sq.  m.  Cap.  Ulin.  I'op.  427, 28U. 
IFaiiu'biaii.  7i.  {Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  belonging,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  tlie  river  Danube. 
l>aiiu'biaii  Principal  itios.  a  name  given  to  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  S.E.  Europe. 
I'nited  area,  44,500  sq.  ni.  United  jjop.  4,605,510.  (See 
Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.)  —  These  prove,  were,  in  1853, 
invaded  by  the  Russians.  The  Czar,  wlio  hitherto,  con¬ 
jointly  w’ith  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  liad  the  power  of  ap¬ 
pointing  thehospodars,  then  took  upon  himself  to  appoint 
a  governor  for  both  pruvs.  This  as.«5uniption  of  sovereign 
powers,  together  w’ith  the  occupation  of  the  principali¬ 
ties  by  a  Russian  army,  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  in 
which  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Turkey  united 
against  Russia.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris.  1856,  the  D.  P. 
were  placed  under  the  sole  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  In 
1861  the  7).  P.  united  themselves  under  the  name  of 
Rnumaxiia^  and  their  prince,  Charles  I.,  was  acknowl- 
edgofl  by  Turkey  in  1866. 

I>aii'vcrs,  in  lllinoiSy  a  twp.  of  McLean  co.;  pop.  1,760. 
I>aii'vcrs,  in  MassachtisettSy  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  of  Essex  CO.,  about  18  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Boston  ;  pep.  i 
5,600.  (See  North  Danvers.) 

Danvers  Fentre,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Essex  CO. 

Dan'vcrKport.  in  MassachusettSy  a  P.  0.  of  Essex  co. 
Dairville,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Sher-  | 
brooke,  abt.  9  m.  S.  of  Uicbmond.  i 

Dan'vi lie.  in  A/a.,  a  tw'p.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  1,159. 
Daii'vi  lie,  in  Ar/.arisas,  a  village  of  Pope  co.  i 

— A  post-village,  caj).  of  Veil  co.,  on  the  Petit  Jean  River,  * 
about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Little  Rock.  | 

Dan'ville«  in  Califoi'nia.  a  post-village  of  Contra  Costa  I 
CO.,  about  16  ni.  S.  of  Martinez.  t 

Daii'ville,  in  Georgiay  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  on 
Flint  River,  about  75  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  1,830. 
IFaii'ville.  in  JUinoiSy  a  townsiiip  and  village,  cap.  of  I 
Vermilion  co.,  on  Vermilion  River,  125  m.  E.  of  Spring-  i 
field  ;  pop.  7,185.  j 

Dan' ville,  in  /«rfi'a77a,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hendricks 
co.,  about  20  m.  Vi.  of  Indianapolis ;  pfyp.  1,040.  ! 

Dun'villc.  in  /otea,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Des 
Moi  es  CO.,  about  13  m.  W.N.W.  of  Burlington ;  ^>ap. 

l, 604. 

Dan'villo,  in  Kentucly,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Boyle  co., 
about  42  m.  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  the  seat  of  Centro 
College  and  of  the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  ibp. 
2,642. 

Daii'ville.  in  J/aj'«e.a  post-village  and  townshipof  An¬ 
droscoggin  co.; —  now  merged  in  Auburn  township. 
Dan'ville,  in  Minnesotay  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co. ;  | 

pop.  5')7. 

Dan'viile,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  lisheniingo 
CO.,  about  7  m.  S.  of  Corinth. 

Dan'villo*  in  Missouri,  a  township,  cap.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  CO.,  about  5U  III.  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City  ’ypop.  2,254. 
Daii'ville*  in  Xehrasha.  a  village,  cap.  of  Gage  county, 
alxuit  65  ni.  S.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Daii'villo«  in  Xew  Hampshirey  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.,  about  25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Concord ;  pop. 

548, 

l>ati'vilIo«  in  Nexo  .Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  12  m.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Daii'vill^^.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Highland  co.,  about  7 

m.  S.W.  of  Ilillsborough ;  pop.  157. 

— A  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  60  in.  N.E.  of  ColumbiM; 
pop.  134. 

— \  village  of  Madison  co.,  some  miles  S.  of  London. 
Daii'villo.  in  Pennsylvaxiia,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Montour  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  12  id. 
above  Siinbury :  pop.  8,436.  j 

Daii'vilD',  in  Tenmsse.e.y  a  post-office  of  Benton  co.  | 

IFnii'ville,  in  TexaSy  a  tow’iiship  of  .Montgomery  co.,  . 
about  15  m.  N.  of  Montgomery  ;  pop.  2,U2U.  | 
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l>aii'villo,  in  a  post-village  ami  township  of 

Cal(  »lonia  co.,  about  20  in.  E.N.E.  of  Moiitnelier  ;  total 

pup.  2,216. 

l>iiii'vill(S  ill  a  village  of  Pittsylvania  co,, 

on  th«  Dan  River,  about  108  iii.  W.S.W.  of  Riclimoud; 
7)0/).  3,4^16. 

I>an'vill<‘4  in  irexconsfn,  a  post-office  of  Dodge  co. 

l>aoiaUHa;^iir«  {(ia~nud~naH)ur\)  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
in  BL*har.  nO  in.  from  Bi  naies.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  go<>«ls.  7*0/).  15.000. 

naoii'rin,  a  country  of  Asia,  partly  in  the  Russian  govt, 
of  Irkutsk,  ami  partly  belonging  to  the  Chinese  territory 
of  Miintclioiiria.  It.s  limits  are  not  exactly  defined.  The 
D.iourian  .Mountains,  offsets  of  the  Yahloiioi  chain,  tra¬ 
verse  it  from  N.K.  to  S.W.,  and  separate  it  from  the 
region  of  Lake  Baikal. 


{duf'nt.)  |Gr.]  {Mpih.)  A  nym])!)  beloved  by 
Apollo.  To  escape  his  pursuit,  she  besought  the  aid  oV 
the  Earth,  which  opened  to  receive  her;  and  a  laurel, 
called  after  her  name,  grew  up  on  the  spot.  The  name 
is  jdeutifie<l  with  the  Sanskrit  Dahand,  the  Dawn. 

Dapliiio,  n.  [lir..  the  laurel.]  (liof.)  A  gem.  of  plants, 
order  Thymelacem.  The  species  are  mostly  shruhhy 
evergreens  of  great  beauty,  with  leaves  of  a  peculiar 
velvet  texture,  and  very 
fragrant  flowers.  The 
root-bark  of  O.  Mezft- 
reum.,  tl»e  .Mezereon,  or 
Spurge-olive,  is  officinal 
ill  the  British  pharma- 
copoda.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  vesicatory,  and  as  a 
masticatory  in  tooth¬ 
ache;  hut  it  is  j)rinci- 
p;dly  employed  as  a 
stimulant,  diJiphoretic, 
altersitive,  arnl  diuretic. 

It  owes  its  properties  to 
an  acrid  resin  and  an 
acrid  volatile  oil.  The 
6tom-hark  has  similar 
virtues,  hut  is  generally 
consideretl  to  he  less  ac¬ 
tive.  The  fruit  is  acrid 
a  n  d  poUonous.  T  h  o 
bark  ttf  />.  laurftila,  the 
Spurge-laurel,  is  some¬ 
times  substituted  for 
the  officinal  hark.  The 
inner  barks  of  />.  can- 
vabiva  and  other  speci 
are  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  for  making  paper. 

Oaipli'iiin.  71.  {Xodl.)  A  genus  of  molluscs,  belonging 
to  tlie  order  lir'ichinjtorta.  The  most  common  species 
and  type  of  this  genus,  Munoculus  of  Linnaeus  (fig. 
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771),  is  a  favorite  and  interesting  microscopic  object. — 

Sec  BrACHIOPOD.V. 

l>a|i3i'iiiiio.  71.  {Chnn.)  A  crystalline  non-azotized 
sul)st]ince  found  in  tlie  bark  of  certain  species  of  Daphne. 
It  i.s  liitter,  astringent,  and  slightly  acid.  IVhen  heated, 
it  yields  a  crvitalliue  product,  Dapltudine.. 

{dUfn'lsf.)  {Myth.)  A  Sicilian  sliephenl,  the 
son  of  Mercury  ami  of  a  nymph,  and  the  inventor  of  bu¬ 
colic  poetry,  was  instructeil  in  music  by  Pan. 

I>apli'iioiiia3ioy.  n.  ((Jr.  (/u;)//7i^  laurel,  and  manteia, 
divination.)  Divination  by  the  laurel;  —  practised  by 
the  ancients. 

I>a]>'il4‘r,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  Formerly,  in  royal  households, 
an  officer  who  carrierl  meat  to  the  chief  table. 

Dap'per,  u.  [^er.  tap/er ;  I),  dapper,  brave,  valiant, 
strenuous:  Slav,  dohry,  gooil.]  Little  ami  active;  neat; 
lively;  smug:  as  a  rfu/)/7?r  young  fellow. 

“  The  pert  fairies  aud  the  dapper  elves.”— .V)7fon. 

l>ap'ple,  u*  [Et.vmol.  uncertain ;  ]»crhap8  allied  to  t/a?). 
or  daub.]  Marked  with  spots  ;  spotted  ;  variegated  with 
8pot.s  of  liifferent  colors  or  shades  of  color ;  as,  a  dappk 
pony,  dapplc-^vwy. 

— n.  A  spot  or  streak  on  a  dappled  animal. 

— v.a.  To  spot;  to  variegate  with  spots. 

"Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sit,  aud  play  with  similes.”  —  Wordeworth. 

I>arahgrliord,  or  D\rab,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Far- 
sistan.  Lat.  29°  .N.,  Lou.  54°  30'  K.  It  is  situated  on  a 
small  river  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is 
surrounded  by  lemon  and  orange  groves.  At  one  time 
it  was  a  place  of  great  extent  ami  importance,  but  most 
of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Pr/p.  about  20,000. 

O'-lrblay',  Frances,  an  Englisli  novelist,  b.  1752,  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Burney,  tlie  aiilhor  of  the  //iV 
tory  of  Muidc,  an<L  in  1793,  married  a  Frcmch  emigrant 
artillery  officer,  with  whom  she  afterwards  went  to 
France,  and  who,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
attained  the  rank  of  general.  After  the  termination  of 


the  war,  they  returned  to  England,  and  settled  at  Bath, 
where  her  Imsband  died  in  1818.  i^he  continued  to  re¬ 
side  at  Batli  up  to  the  time  of  herdeatli.  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay,  under  her  maiden  name,  Frances  Burney,  gained 
considerable  celebrity  by  her  literary  productions. 
These  were  mostly  in  the  ]>atiis  of  fiction,  in  which  she 
produced  four  novels,  EveUnay  i'ecilUiy  Caniillay  and  the 
y\u?iderer.  She  wrote  several  other  works,  among 
which  were  Memoirs  <>/ Dr.  Barney y  which,  in  1832,  she 
published  in  3  vols.  1).  1840. 

l>*Arboiiiie'«  in  Louisianay  a  bayou  formed  by  South 
Fork,  Middle  F-ork,  and  Corneille  Creek,  which  unite  in 
Union  parish.  Flowing  S.E.,  it  enters  tlie  Washita  abt. 
G  m.  above  Monroe.  ] 

I>arboy'„  Georoes,  Archbishop  of  Baris,  b.  at  Fayl-billot, 
1813.  In  1854,  he  went  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  tlie  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  dogma  ot  the  Immaculate  Conception;  was 
named  l>y  the  miiperor  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Nancy  in 
1859,  and  was  promoted  to  tlie  archiepiscopate,  18G3.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  Les  Femmes  dt  la  Bible,  U In- 
trtHluclion  d  Vlmitation  de  Jesas  Christ,  and  other 
works.  Shot  hv  the  Communists,  1871. 

1>  ur'by,  7).  {Masonry.)  A  tool  used  by  plasterers  to 
float  a  ceiling;  it  is  about  3  feet  or  3  feet  G  inches  long, 
by  7  indies  in  width,  and  has  two  stout  handles  fastened 
on  tlie  hack,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  hold  it. 

I>ar'by,  in  O/iio,  a  township  of  Madison  county;  pop. 
988. 

— A  township  of  Pickaway  co. ;  pop.  1,.548. 

— A  township  of  Uiiimi  co. ;  pop-  1.142. 

l>air'by,  iu  Pennsyli'ania,  a  iKist-village  and  township 
of  Di'iaw'aro  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop. 
996. 

I>ai*'by  CreoU,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Logan  co.,  flows  S.E. 
ami  Joins  the  Scioto  River,  near  Circleville. 

— A  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

I>arby  Oeek,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  8  in.  below  Phil.ulelphia. 

l>{tr'by's,  in  (Jeorgia,  a  village  of  Columbia  co.,  about 
94  m.  K.N.E.  of  Milledgcville. 

l>aii*'by  vil le*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Pickaway  co., 
abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

I>iirc<‘y*s  Store,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

l>aArdainelle\  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Pope  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  S.  of  Dover. 

— A  post-village  of  Yell  co.,  about  72  miles  N.W.  of  Little 
Rock. 

OariloiiollOH  (Tlie),  or  Strait  of  Gallipoli,  (rfar-c?a- 
nelF.)  (Anc.  IfeVespont.)  Tlie  name  of  a  narrow  channel 
which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  extemling  between 
tlie  Sea  of  Marmora  ami  the  Grecian  Archipelago;  Lat. 
from  40°  to  40°  30'  N..  and  Lon.  from  2G°  10'  to  2G°  40' 
E.  Length  40  m.,  widtli  from  1  to  4  m.  The  cojist  on  the 
western,  or  European,  side  is  rugged ;  hut  on  the  east¬ 
ern,  or  Asiatic,  side,  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and 
romantic.  As  this  cliaimel  is  tlie  key  to  Constautinoiile, 
it  is  strongly  fortified  on  both  sides  with  castles,  bat¬ 
teries,  and  forts.  The  name  of  Hellespont  is  derived 
from  Helle,  daugliter  of  Alhauias,  king  of  Tliohes,  who 
was  drowned  in  its  waters  ;  the  name  of  Dardanelles  is 
referrihle  loan  ancient  city  called  Dardanos,  situated  in 
the  province  of  Troas.  It  was  Xerxes  who  threw  a 
bn«lge  of  boats  across  this  channel,  b.c.  481.  The  bridge 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm.  In  consequence  of  this  dis¬ 
aster,  the  water  received  300  lashes,  ami  the  next  bridge 
remained  secure.  Ale.xander  III.  cro.ssed  tlie  straits,  B.c. 
334,  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Tlie  Saracens, 
nmler  Solyman,  the  son  of  Orchan,  crossed  the  channel 
in  13G0,  ami  first  raised  the  Moliammedan  crescent  in 
Europe.  Ill  14G5  Moliammed  II.  erecteil  two  forts  to 
defend  the  passage  ;  aud  iu  1G59  two  more,  named  Ses- 
tos  ami  Ahydos,  were  added  by  Moliammed  IV.  Ry  the 
secret  article  of  tlio  treaty  of  Unkiar-.Skelessi,  between 
Ru.ssia  and  Turkey,  signed  at  Constantinople  July  8, 
1833,  the  latter  power  agreeil  to  close  the  Dardanelles 
against  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  foreign  power.s.  The 
straits  were  passed  by  tlie  allied  fleets  of  France  and 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  Oct. 
14,  1853.  The  ancient  rule  of  excluding  all  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  confirmed  in  tlie  convention 
sigiKMl  at  London,  July  13,  1841,  is  recognized  by  tlie 
lOtli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  March  30,  1866. 

l>nr<lailollOM'«  in  Oregon,  a  village  and  township  of 
Jackson  co.,  abt.  10m.  N.W.  of  Jacksonville;  pop.  abt. 
331. 

I>ar'<laniis.  One  of  the  most  ancient  kings 

of  Troy,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra.  Having  killed 
his  brother  Jasins,  ho  fled  to  Asia  .Minor,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  Batia,  tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of  Leucria.  After 
tlie  death  of  his  fatlier  in-law,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
ami  reigned  from  1568  to  1.537  n.  c.  lie  is  sai*!  to  liave 
been  the  foumler  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy,  ami  to  have 
erected  tlie  Palladium,  the  great  statue  of  Pallas,  an 
idol  of  tlie  Trojans. 

I>ai'(l<'iii:C^,  in  Missoun,  a  towiisliip  of  St.  Charles  co.; 
pop.  3,092. 

— A  village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  abt.  29  in.  W.N.W.  of  St. 
Louis. 

Dar'«IC*niioC’re<*k,  in  Mi.ssonri.  traverses  St. Charles 
CO.,  and  enters  the  Mississiiijii  River  above  the  mouth 
of  tlio  Illinois  River. 

l>ar<N  i’.  77.  (imp.  durst,  or  dared;  pp.  dared.)  [A.  S. 
dear,  pret.  dorsfe;  L.  Ger.  dorven  :  D.  durven  ;  Ger.  diir- 
fe.H  ;  Ictd.  thora  ;  Ootii.  giiinivr.^an  ;  Sanskr.  dhr,  to  hold, 
to  hold  out,  to  endure, /)/).  daring,  akin  to  Gr. 

thrasus,  hold;  tharre.o,  to  be  bold;  Lat./o7Vi«.]  To 
have  boldness,  bravery,  or  courage  ;  to  be  ready  to  face 
or  defy  danger ;  to  be  bold  enough;  not  to  be  afraid; 
to  venture  ;  to  be  adventurous. 

"  Wbat  maa  dare  I  dare."  —  Shake. 


— 1\  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  dared.)  To  challenge  ;  to  provoke; 
to  defy. 

•*  I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  Jove.”  —  .Shake. 

•—To  brave ;  to  venture  on ;  to  pluck  uj)  courage  for. 

"  All  cold,  but  iu  her  breast,  I  will  despise  ; 

And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  Celia's  eyes.”  —  Jtvseommon. 

To  dart  larks,  to  lure  such  birds  by  means  of  a  reflec¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  mirror;  or  l>y  making  use  of  a  falcon, 
&c.,  to  hold  them  in  the  air  till  caugiit  by  the  force  of 
fascination. 

"  As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobby's  flight.”  —  Dryden. 
I>aro,  77.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Dace,  q.  v. 
l>ar<*'-4lovil,  n.  A  daring,  bold,  venturesome  fellow. 
l>ar'eiit.,  a  river  of  England,  rihing  near  Bradsted,  in 
Kent,  and  falling  into  the  Thames  near  Erith,  after  a 
course  of  20  m. 

I>ar'i‘r,  n.  One  who  dares,  challenges,  or  defies. 
Ilaro'to%vii,  in  Aeie  Jersey,  a  post-village  ol  Salem  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Camden. 

Darfoiir^  Dari  oor,  Darfur,  Dar-fur,  DAR-EL-FUR,(c?«r'- 
/oor.)  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  between  Lat.  11°  and  15°  N., 
and  Lou.  2G°  and  29°  K.  On  the  E.  it  has  Kordofau 
ami  the  country  of  the  Shellooks,  which  separate  it  from 
Sennaar  and  Al)y88inia;  on  the  W.,  Bergoo,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Begharmi  and  Bornou;  while  tlie  regions 
to  tlie  S.  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  whose 
races  extend  to  tlie  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  the 
early  course  of  the  Balir-el-Abiad.  Its  commerce  is  ex¬ 
tensive  with  Egypt  and  Nubia,  being  carried  on  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  African  system  of  caravans.  The  caravan 
going  to  Egypt  consists  often  of  2,000  camels  and  1,000 
men.  Exp.  The  most  important  are :  slaves,  male  and 
female,  taken  in  the  negro  countries  to  the  south; 
camels,  ivory,  the  horns,  teeth,  and  hides  of  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  and  hippopotamus;  ostrich-feathers,  gum,  pi¬ 
mento,  ]>arroquets  ill  abundance,  and  a  small  quantity' 
of  white  copper.  Imp.  Extremely  various:  comprising 
beads  of  all  sorts,  toys,  ghuss,  arms,  light  cloths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  cliiefly  made  in  Egypt,  with  some  of  French 
manufacture;  red  Barbarj'  caps,  small  caiqiets,  silks 
wrought  and  uiiwrought,  Ac.  l*op.  variously  estimated 
from  200,000  to  3,600,000.  The  Darfour  was  annexed 
to  Egypt  in  1875. 

Dnr'ic,  77.  [From  Danns,  a  king  of  Persia.]  Any  gold 
coin  of  extra  purity. 

(Antiq.)  An  ancient  Persian  gold  coin,  having  on 
one  side  the  stamp  of  an  archer. 

Dar'ioii,  in  Onmccficut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fairfield  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  35  m.  S.W. 
of  New  Haven;  pop.  1,808. 

Da'rieii,  in  6Vo)-^ia,  a  village  of  Hancock  co.,  a  few’ m. 
E.  of  Milledgcville. 

— A  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  McIntosh  co.,  on  the  Altamaha 
River,  abt.  12  m.  from  the  sea,  and  60  m.  S.W.  of  Savan¬ 
nah  ;  pop.  647, 

l>arioii«  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Clark  co. 

Oarieii,  in  Yori,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Genesee  co.,  about  26  m.  E.  of  Buffalo ;  qmp.  2,054. 
I>ai*ioii,  in  HYsctwsiVi,  a  post-village  and  towiisliip  of 
Walworth  county,  about  19  miles  N.E.  of  Beloit;  j;op. 
1,583. 

Darien  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Darien  township,  Genesee  county,  about  26  miles  E.  of 
Buffalo. 

Darien  City,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Darien  town¬ 
ship,  Genesee  co. 

l>arieii  Depot,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven. 
l>arieii',(CiuIt'of,)anarin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, New 
Granada;  Lat.  9°  N;,  Lon.  7°  W.,  having  tlie  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  or  Pamima,  on  tlioM’^.  Tlie  river  Atrato  emp- 
•  ties  into  an  inlet  called  the  Bay  of  Choco,  at  its  S.  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Darien,  (iKthiiiiiM  of,)(rf<xVre-<;»)  anarrow-  neck  of 
land  connecting  Central  with  S.  America.  It  is  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Panama,  q.  v. 
Darin'da.  inVl/inoi.'i.  See  Derinda. 

Dar'in;;'.  a.  Buhl ;  courageous ;  intrejiid  ;  fearless ;  ad¬ 
venturous;  rasldy  brave;  audacious;  impudently  bold 
and  defying  ;  as,  a  daring  act,  a  daring  intruder. 

"  Judicious  drauk,  aod  greatly  daring  din'd.”— 

—77.  A  bold  or  rash  act;  a  hazardous  attempt;  a  Quix¬ 
otic  enterprise. 

Oar'in^Iy,  adv.  Boldly ;  courageously ;  imprudently  ; 
fearlessly. 

"Your  brother,  too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  presa.”£ord  Halifax. 
Dar'insfiioss.  n.  Bolilness;  audacity;  fearlessness. 
l>ar'iolo.  n.  A  kind  of  ricli  cake. 

IkariiiN  <l«e  Modo.ftWVc-iM.)  (Script.)  Ilewassonof 
Astyages.  king  of  tlie  Medea,  and  brotlier  of  Mandaue, 
niotlier  of  Cyriia,  and  of  Amyit  tlio  motiier  of  Evil-me- 
rodiich  and  grandniollier  of  Belshazzar;  tlina,  he  \Mi,a 
iinelo,  hy  the  mother's  side,  to  Evil-merodaeh  and  to 
Cyrus.  The  Ilelirevv  generally  calls  him  Zfarius;  the 
Septnagint,  .frfojerxes ;  and  Xenophon,  Q/ax«re«.  Da¬ 
rina  dethroned  Belshazzar,  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
occupied  the  throne  till  Ids  death,  two  years  after,  when 
it  reverted  to  the  illustrious  Cyrus. 

Darius  i..  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  llystaspea. 
lie  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  witli  six  otliers,  against 
the  usurper  Smerdis,  and  liaviiig  slain  liiin,  they  .agreed 
tliat  lie  slioiild  liavo  tlie  crown  wliose  horse  woiilii 
neigh  first  in  tlie  morning.  By  a  well-concerted  plan 
of  Ids  groom,  tlie  liorse  of  Darius  neiglied  immediately 
after  lie  came  to  tlie  spot  wliere  tlicy  were  to  meet,  in  con- 
seipieiice  of  wliieli  lie  was  saluted  king.  He  took  Bahy- 
lon  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  gave  permission 
for  the  rehidhling  of  the  temple  of  .lenisalem,  and  sent 
the  captive  Jews  to  tlieir  own  country.  The  revolt  of 
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ritios  in  Ionia  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
Persian  war.  Tlie  army  of  Darius,  umler  the  commami 
of  Manlonius,  invaded  Greece,  but  accoiuplisUcMl  noth-, 
inj:.  A  second  invasion  w;is  underUiken,  and  the  Per-j 
sians  were  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Marathon;  on! 
wliich  ho  resolved  to  curry  on  tlie  war  in  person,  but  n. 
in  the  midst  of  liis  preparation,  B.  c.  4So. 


Darius  TI.,  surnamed  Ochus,  or  Nothus  (bastard),  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  .\rtaxerxe3.  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  after  the  assassination  of  Xerxes, 
and  married  l^arysatis,  Iiis  sister,  a  licentious  and  cruel 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes,  Mnemon,  Amis- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger.  D.  405  B.  c. 

Darius  III.,  surnamed  Coi>om.4NCS,  the  last  king  of  Per¬ 
sia.  His  kingdom  being  invaded  by  Alexander  tlie 
Great,  he  met  him  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
600,0i>0  men.  At  the  battle  of  Granicus  the  Persians 
WiTO  dofeUed,  but  met  the  Greek.s  again  near  Ls.sus, 
where  they  were  tot;\lIy  routed.  Upwards  of  100,000 
Persians  were  killed,  and  Alexander  took,  among  the , 
pri.soners  of  war,  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Da¬ 
rius.  />.  himself  escaped  in  disguise  and  under  cover 
of  night.  Nid  discouraged  by  his  reverses,  he  ventured 
another  battle  at  Arbeia,  but  was  again  defeated,  and  i 
fleii  towanls  Metlia.  Bessu.s.  the  governor  of  Ika^driana,  j 
Coveting  his  throne,  attempted  his  life,  and  /).  was’ 
found  by  the  Macedonians,  in  his  chariot,  covered  with 
wounds  ami  expiring.  D.  330  B.  c. 

l>ark«  a.  [A.  S.dcorc:  Gael,  dorch;  It.  dorchn :  Icel. 
doc'.r;  Scot,  daurk ;  Pers.  Destitute  of  light; 

obscure;  dim;  clouded;  black,  or  blackish;  dusky; 
op.ique;  gloomy;  as,  a (/arA- night,  a  darA:  skin,  adar^•| 
color. 

Lovelj  ...  as  the  light  of  a  dorfceye  in  woman."  —  Btfron.  I 

— Involved  in  obscurity,  secrecy,  or  mystery ;  unenlight-l 
cued  by  mental  perception;  secret;  liidden  ;  concealed; 
as,  a  dar.:  meaning. 

•*  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus."  —  Shakt. 

— Destitute  t‘f  understanding  and  comprehen.sion ;  igno¬ 
rant;  without  culture;  unrefined;  as,  the  Djrk  Ages. 

— Gloomy;  not  cheerful:  dismal;  pregnant  with  evil; 
suspicious;  as,  dark  mcnmrics. 

*'  All  men  of  dark  tempers  .  .  .  may  find  convents  fitted  to  their 
humours."  —  AddUon. 

— Holding  evil  designs  in  concealment;  betraying  foul 
crime  or  turpitude;  tvs,  a  conspiracy. 

— Blind  ;  without  the  perception  of  light. 

“Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man.  Dryderu 

— n.  Darkness:  oli.scurity;  deprivation  of  light. 

*•  Cl'Mids  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrouud  me."  —  Milton. 

Hark  i-onier,  in  Georgia.,  a  township  of  Campbell 
CO.,  about  llU  111.  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville;  pop.  7y0. 

Harko.  in  Ohio.,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana.  Arra^ 
abt.  t)0y  sq.  III.  Rivers.  Greenville,  Stillwater,  and 
Franklin  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  fertile, 
and  well  timbered,  f/tip.  Greenville,  32  278. 

Itark^.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  <»f  Darke  co. 

Harkoii,  (i/urA-'ti,)  r.  rt.  [A.  S.  «^/corcea«.]  To  deprive 
of  light ;  to  obscure ;  to  make  dark  «»r  <lim ;  as,  to  darken 
a  room. 

*•  Surrounding  forests  darkrned  all  the  flood.”  — Addison. 

— To  deprive  of  the  faculty  of  ojitical  vision. 

— To  ren«ler  the  mind  opatpie,  ignorant,  or  stupid;  to 
perplex:  to  cloud. 

“  Mis  confidence  did  seldom  darken  bis  foresight."  —  South. 

_ To  make  less  clear,  definite,  or  intelligible.  —  To  over- 

ca-st  with  gloom.  ai»prehension,  or  depression ;  a.s.  to 
darken  a  day's  enjoyment.  —  To  befoul;  to  sully;  to 
besmirch. 

"The  lusts  and  passions  of  men  do  sully  and  darken  their 
minds.  '  —  TSllotson. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  dark,  or  darker;  to  grow  less  white  and 
clear. 

Dark'eiior,  n.  The  person  who,  *,or  thing  which, 
darkens. 

a.  Dark  in  a  minor  degree:  dusky;  gloomy. 

l^ark'liii;;:.  a.  Being  in  the  dark;  without  light. 
(Chiefiy  used  jioetically.) 

"  Darklinij  stands 

The  varying  shore  o’  th’  world.”  —  Shake. 

Dark'ly,  ailr.  Olisciirily ;  dimly:  lilindly;  uncer¬ 
tainly;  with  imperfect  liglit.  perception,  or  knowledge. 

"  Darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.”  —  Byron. 

n.  State  or  quality  of  being  <lark;  ab¬ 
sence  of  light ;  obscurity;  blackness;  gloom. 

"Xo  light,  but  rather  darkness,  visible." —  Milton. 

_ Chec'rlessness ;  gloominess;  want  of  clearness,  or  per¬ 
spicuity  ;  as,  the  darkness  of  a  theory. 


— State  of  concealment;  secrecy;  privacy. 

— State  of  intellectual  clomliiicss :  ignoniuce;  error;  un¬ 
certainty: —  principally  applied  in  a  religious  sense; 
a.<,  the  liurk-ness  of  scepticism. 

*‘  Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid."  —  Bishop  Heber. 
— Hell;  state  or  condition  of  infernal  and  eternal  gloom 
and  misery;  as,  the  power  oi  darkness. 

'•  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths.”  —  Shake. 

— State  of  perjdexity,  trouble,  distress,  or  calamity. 
Hark'MOiiie,  a.  Gloomy;  obscure;  dark. 

“'Tis  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital."  —  Drydcn. 
Harks'ville,  in  irtscfmsm,  a  post-office  of  Ilundolidi 
county. 

Hark^'viilo*  in  TU.  Virg{7ii(t.  a  post-village  of  Berkeley 
CO.,  abt.  1G5  m.  N.  by  M  .  of  Richmond. 

I>ark'y,  n.  A  vulgar  term  for  a  negro,  or  person  of  color. 
H'Ar'lan,  in  Indianay  a  village  of  Gibson  co.,  abt.  20 
111.  X.  of  Kvausville. 

Darling',  n.  One  who  is  much  beloved;  a  pet;  a 
favorite;  as,  a  mother’s  darling. 

— a.  Dearly  beloved;  favorite;  dear;  regarded  with 
great  kindness  and  tenderness. 

"  And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  bis  darling  sin 
Is  pride,  that  apes  humility. "  —  Coleridge. 
Dar'liiig,  a  considerable  river  of  Central  Australia, 
traver£>inga  sterile  country,  and  joining  the  Murray  near 
Lat.34^  S.,  and  Lon.  142®  JO.  Its  waters  are  mostly  salt. 
Dar'liiig.  i  Fort.)  See  Fort  Daruxg. 

Darling  ]^ouiitainH,  a  range  in  \V.  Australia,  250 
111.  in  length.  Its  highest  peak  is  3,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Dar'ling^itomi.in  Avinjtyb'awiu,  a  village  of  Pikeco. 
llar'lington.  a  town  an<l  parish  of  Kngland,  on  the 
Skerne,  4o  m.  N.of  York.  It  contains  an  ancient  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and  a  meebunics’ institute. 
Manuf.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods.  Tliere  are 
also  several  foundries.  Pop.  15,781. 

Dar  lington,  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  CO.,  on  Sugar  Creek,  abt.  25  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Lafayette. 
— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.X.E.  of 
Crawfordsville. 

Dar'liiigton,  in  Louisiana^  a  post-office  of  E.  Felici¬ 
ana  parish. 

— village  of  St.  Helena  parish,  abt.  75  m.  N.E.  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

l>ar'iington,  in  Marglond.  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
CO.,  abt.  32  m.  N.E.  of  Baltimore;  pfg).  168. 
Dar'liiigton.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Richmond  co. 
llar'Iingtoii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and 
township  of  Beaver  co.,  aJ>t.  39  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.! 
of  township,  1,811. 

Dar'liiigton.  in  S.  CkiroUua,  a  N  E.  dist.  Area.  abt. 
800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Great  Pedeo  (which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.E.),  Lynch’s,  and  Black  creeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  «oi/,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Darlington.  Ihp. 
26,243. 

— A  past-village,  cap.  of  Darlington  dist.,  abt.  78  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Columbia. 

Dar  lington,  in  TriitconMn.  a  township,  cap.  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  CO ,  oil  the  Pecatonica  River,  abt.  50  m.  S.W.  of 
I  Madison;  pop.  2,773. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Ijafayette  co. 

Dar'liiigton,  William,  m.d.,  a  distinguished  American 
botanist,  B.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  1782;  author  of  Flora 
\  Ccstricce.  ic.  D.  ISftL 

Dar  lington  Heights,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Prince  E<lwards  co. 

Darinabali.  {daFniaAm.)  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  off 
the  African  coast,  Lai.  12®  15'  N.,  Lon.  42®  55'  E.  It  is 
20  m.  in  circumference,  low,  and  mostly  covered  with 
jungle. 

Darin^tailt.  (rfarm's<aL)  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  situated  on  the 
Darin,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Odeiiwaid,  58  m. 
N.E.  of  Carlsruhe;  bat.  45®  50'  N..  Lon.  36®  40'  E.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  both  enclo.sed  by 
walls.  7'he  principal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the 
gniud  duke,  the  i*alace  of  Prince  Louis,  the  city-hull,  a 
public  library  with  250.000  vuls.,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
iiistory  (containing  many  curious  fossils),  the  bouse  of 
assemi>ly  of  the  states,  an  operu-houRc,  a  college,  and 
several  fine  churches.  Manuf.  Paper,  silver  artieles, 
carpets,  starch,  w.ix-canilles,  and  tobacco.  D.  is  the 
birth-place  of  Liebig.  i*op.  31,389. 

Dairis.  r.  a.  [W.  and  Armor,  darn,  a  piece,  a  ])atch,  a 
fragment;  0.  Fr.  darne,  a  slice,  a  thin  brcnul  piece.]  To 
mend  a  rent  or  liole,  by  imitating  the  texture  of  the 
stuff  with  yarn,  or  thread  ami  a  iK*edle;  to  sew  together 
with  yarn  or  thread;  as,  to  darn  a  stocking.  —  vul¬ 
garism  for  the  e.xpletive  won!  damn,  (.\mericuu.) 

— n.  A  piece  or  jdace  repaired  by  darning. 

Darn 'or.  «.  (hie  who  darns,  or  memls  by  darning. 
DariioH'toivn.  in  Maryland,  a  jiost-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  abt.  56  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Annapoli.s. 
Darnotal,  (darn'tal).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
Inferieure,  2  m.  W.  of  Rouen.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods, 
and  paper.  Ptp.  7,000. 

Darn'Ioy.  IH:nry  St \rt,  Earl  op,  n.  LMo,  wa.R  the  1st 
husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  married  to 
her  in  1565,  and  2  years  after,  with  the  connivance  of 
B<*thwell,  and  perhajis  also  of  the  queen,  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowiler,  in  a  house  in  which  ho  was  lying  sick, 
at  Kirk  o'  Field,  near  Edinburgh. 

Ilarii'^tailt.  in  Jllinois.  a  ])ost-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 
l>aroa'.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ficus. 

Darr'tou  ii.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  abt. 

30  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  258. 

Dart.  II.  [Fr.  dard,  probably  from  Armor,  do  rad.  n,  dart ; 
A.  S.  darnth.  daroth;  W.  farad,  a  striking  through;; 
tarade.  a  piercer;  taraden.  to  pierce,  to  jienetrate;  lleb.  1 


farad,  to  thrust :  Lat.  trudo,  witli  the  same  radical  let¬ 
ters  ;  Ar.  farad;  Syriac  ami  Uli.  ^cra</.J  .K  ]H)inted 
mis.Hilc  weapon,  to  be  thrown  by  baud ;  a  javelin ;  a 
short  lance;  —  hence,  by  implication,  anything  which 
pierces,  iienetrates,  or  wounds. 

"  Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

— r.  a.  To  throw  a  pointed  instrument  with  a  sudden 
thrust;  to  launch  by  the  band. 

*•  Th'  invatlers  dart  their  javelins  from  afar.”  —  Dryden. 

—To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly ;  to  send  out;  to  shoot; 
to  emit;  as,  flumes  darted  forth. 

— r.  71.  To  let  lly  or  shoot,  as  a  dart;  to  fly  raiudly ;  as,  a 
darting  arrow.  —  To  start  suddenly,  and  run;  as,  he 
darted  off. 

Dart.  II.  Same  as  Dace,  7.  r. 

Dar'turs.  N.  [Fr.  t/arfre.j  An  ulcerous  disease  in  Iambs. 

Dart'er*  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  darts;  one  who 
hurls  darts. 

{ZoVl.)  See  Plotidje. 

Dartl’orcl.  {dar'furd,)  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  Kent,  on  the  Dareut,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Loudon.  Manuf. 
Paper,  oil.  gunpowder,  and  steam-engines.  Pp.  7,000. 

Dart'l’orci.  in  lUisconsm.  a  post-village  of  Green  Lake 
CO.,  abt.  05  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madisou. 

Dart'iii;;:ly,  adv.  Rapidly,  like  a  dart. 

Dart'iiioor.  in  England,  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  occuj)yiiig  the  larger  j)or- 
tion  of  the  S.  W.  district  of  Devonshire.  Length,  2U  m. ; 
average  width,  10  m.  Its  pastures  abound  with  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  it  contains  tin  and  copper  mines.  There 
are  many  granite  peaks  called  tors,  rising  to  about  2,000 
feet,  amidst  its  wild  scenery. 

Dnrt'iiioiitll,  a  seaport-town  of  Devonshire,  England, 
35  m.  S.  of  Exeter,  near  the  month  of  the  River  Dart.  It 
has  a  good  liarbor,  with  deep  water,  and  is  defended  by 
a  battery.  The  iuhab.  are  engaged  in  ship-building, 
rope-making,  and  in  the  Newfoundland  trajlo.  Ptp.  6,102. 

Dartiiioiitll.  a  seaport  of  British  America,  in  the  N. 
partof  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Princeco.,ou  Richmond 
Bay  ;  Lat.  46®  33'  N.,  Lon.  63®  54'  W. 

Da2*t  moil  til.  in  a  post-village  and  town- 

sliip  of  Bristol  co.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Buzzard’s  Bay,  abt. 
60  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Boston;  pop.  of  township  3,367. 

Dartmoutli,  a  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Halifax, 
opposite  the  town  of  Halifax.  Pop.  4,^58. 

Dartmouth  C'ollO|re,  in  N.  li.  See  Haxover. 

Dar'tre,  n.  [Fr.J  {Mtd.)  A  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin. 
See  Herpes. 

Dar'troiis,  a.  \Vt.  dartreux.l  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  Dartre.  7.  r. 

Darn'.  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Brcxo,  Comte,  a  French 
Ktutesmun,  poet,  and  historian.  B.  at  Montpelier,  1767.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  army,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  adopted  its  principles;  but  though 
engaged  in  active  service,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  First 
Consul,  ami,  in  1802.  became  a  inemberoftlie Tribunate. 
In  180.5  he  was  made  a  councillor  of  state,  and  general 
intemlant  of  the  imperial  household.  'Ihis  last  <‘ffice  he 
hesitated  to  accept.  ”  I  have  spent  my  life  among  bi>oks,’* 
said  he,  “and  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  arts  of  the 
courtier.”  “Of courtiers  1  have  ph-nty,’’  said  Naptdeon 
I.,  “  they  will  never  fail ;  hut  I  want  a  minister,  at  once 
enlightened,  vigilant,  ami  firm.”  He  sub.Tquently  be¬ 
came  the  confidential  friend  of  the  enii»eror.  ami  his 
prime  minister.  In  1812  he  opposed  the  expedition  to 
Russia,  as  he  did  several  other  of  the  emperor's  scliemes. 
On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  be  retired  from  puldic 
life,  and.  although  exiled  by  the  first  governmeut  ot  the 
restored  Bourbons,  wsisj-ecalled  in  1819,  and  made  a  peer 
of  France.  He  alterwurds  wrote  a  Life  of  Sully,  and  a 
History  of  Venice.  D.  1829. 

Dar'u'iii*  Charles,  f.u.s.,  an  eminent  English  natu¬ 
ralist,  grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  B  at  Mirewslun  v, 
1809.  He  has  made  seveml  important  discoveries  in  the 
fields  of  z«K>logy  am)  geology,  and  is  author  of  The  St^nc- 
tureand  Distribution  of  i\>ral  (1842) ;  Geological 

Observation.^  on  S  uth  America  (1844),  ^c.  His  most 
ceUbrated  work,  however,  is  the  Orighi  of  Species  by 
Mrans  of  Xnhiral  SeU'etion  (1859);  tliis  work  has  given 
rise  t<»  much  controversy  among  the  scientific  world. 
(8ee  IiAJiW iNj.s.M,  ill  the  Supplement.) 

Dar\%  ill,  Erasmus,  an  English  physician  and  poet.  b.  in 
1731.  He  wrote’  a  curious  poem.  The  Botanic  Gm'den. 
whicli  has  been  greatly  mlinired  ;  and.  in  prose, /fwVio- 
7«ia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  nmX  The  Temple  of 
Xature,  or  the  Ortgin  of  Society.  1).  1S02. 

Dar'wiii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  townsbip  of 
Clark  CO.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  abt.  20  m.  below  Terre 
Haute;  pop.  1,012,  • 

]>ar\viii  !^oiint,  and  Koiind,  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
King  Charles'  Soutli  I*and,  Term  del  Fiiego.  The  moun¬ 
tain  is  abt.  G,8(X)  feet  high. 

Du't^oiit,  George  M'ebre,  d.c.l.,  an  English  author  and 
jihilologist,  B.  1818.  He  is  well  known  hy  his  Pfgmlar 
Tales  from  the  Norse.  The  Xorscmtni  in  Mand.  the 
Soga  of  Burnt  TJal.  &c..  D.  is  e.steemod  one  of  the  aldest 
Norse  and  Icelandic  scholars  of  modern  times. 

DsihIi,  r.  rt.  [Icel.  ami  Swed. ;  Goth,  daska.  to  strike 
through;  Dan.  dasA-cr;  Sansk.  (Me,  to  strike,  to  wouud, 
to  kill;  Heb.  da.dt.  dash,  to  beat,  to  pouml,  to  bruise  in 
pieces.)  To  strike  suddenly  or  violently;  as.  to  dash 
one's  head  against  a  wall. — To  strike  and  bruise  or 
break;  to  break,  as  by  collision;  to  demolish ;  to  frus¬ 
trate  ;  to  ruin  ;  as.  a  ship  in  dashed  to  pieces,  to  da.sh  one's 
liopes.  —  To  throw  water  suddenly,  or  in  separate  por¬ 
tions;  to  bespatter;  to  sprinkle;  as,  to  da.^th  tears  aw'ay. 
To  mix  or  adulterate;  to  mingle;  to  throw*  or  fling  in 
or  on  in  a  hasty,  careless  manner;  as,  to  dash  paint  on 
a  picture,  to  dash  brandy  with  water. 
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/“To  form  or  f^kotcli  out  liantily  and  carofully ;  as,  to  dash 
off  an  editiirial  arlirlc.  —  Toi'iasoliy  a  stroke;  to  strike 
out;  to  obliterate ;  to  expunge ;  —  preceding  outer  over. 
To  dash  ihijf  over  with  a  Hdo  will  deface  the  whole  copy.”  Popt% 

—To  strike  with  surprise,  astonishment,  shame,  or  fear; 
to  (Jaunt;  to  abasli  ;  to  confuse;  as,  to  dash  pride. 

“  The  nymph,  whom  nothioft  could  Narci*#us  move, 

Still  dash'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love.”  “  Addison. 

— v.n.  Tostrike,  break,  scatter.and  fly  off;  to  ruMi, strike, 
and  break  (ir  scatter;  to  rush  with  violence,  and  break 
throUi;h  ;  as,  to  das?i  tlirough  a  river. 

— ('I'llisiou;  abrupt  clashing ;  a  violent  striking  of  two 
bodies. 

“  The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war.”  —  Thomson. 

— Admixture ;  infusion  ;  intermingling;  as,  sherry  with  a 
(ias'i  of  bitters,  ho  ha.s  a  </as/t  of  vice  in  his  composition, 
hair  with  a  dash  of  gray.  &c.  —  A  rushing  or  onset  with 
violence;  a  sudden  stroke,  blow, or  act;  as,  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  enemy.  —  A  flourish,  or  act  of  ostentations 
show  or  parade;  as,  to  cut  a  dash.  (Vulgar.)  —  Aptitude 
for  vigorous  action  in  any  bold  enterprise;  as,  a  man  of 
courage  and  dash. 

{Gram.)  A  mark,  thus  ( — ),  noting  a  break,  pause 
parentliesis,  or  stop  in  the  sentence. 

(Mas.)  A  small  mark,  llins  (  f  ),  denoting  that  the  note 
t»ver  which  it  is  placed  is  lo  be  performed  staccato^  i.  e., 
in  a  short,  debicheil,ilistimt  manner;  or  an  oblique  line 
drawn  through  the  figure.s  of  thorough  bass,  to  show 
that  certain  tones  are  to  be  sharped. —  Warner, 

— adv.  An  expression  of  the  sound  of  water  dashed. 

“  Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall,  .  . . 

Dash,  dash,  upon  ibe  grouud.” —  i>rjrdrn. 

1>nsti«  OisTERNE  peCocrter^s  df.  St.  M  \rs.  Ticomtesse, 
a  b'reijch  n(»velist,  B.  in  l*aris,  1SU5.  Owing  to  pecuni¬ 
ary  reverses,  she  adopte(l  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
h:v.s  written  many  novels,  some  of  which  were  for  a  time 
V'-rv  popular.  D.  1872. 

l>atHli'-t>oar(l*  n.  A  dasher;  same  a.s  Spl.vsh-board, 
7.  V. 

l>aHh'or,  n.  Anything  which  dashes,  intermixes,  or 
agitates :  as,  the  dasher  of  a  chnrn  ;  —  a  dasli-board.  — 
.\ny  one  who  makes  a  vain  parade,  or  ostentatious 
show;  ns,  that  girl  is  a.  dasher.  (Vulgar.) 
l>nHh"isiii,  ti.  Quality  or  practice  of  making  a  blus- 
t(*ring  exhil*ition,  or  ostentatious  show.  (R.) 
l>ashkoir,  or  Uvshkow,  KKATtRix.v  Romaxotnx.  Prix- 
CKss,  {dash'l.o,)  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  Jlus- 
sia,  and  au  intimate  friend  of  the  Kmpress  Catharine 
II..  B  1744.  In  tTS4  she  was  appointed  j>resident  of 
tlie  Academy  of  Science.s,  and  of  the  Russian  Academy, 
which  had  just  been  established.  She  wnde  several 
works,  and  took  an  active  pari  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Dirtinnary  of  the  Russian  Academy.  I>.  1810. 

n.  {Mach.)  A  cylinder  partly  filled  with 
fluid,  and  having  a  loosely-fitting  pi.stoii,  to  ease  the 
blow  of  any  tailing  weiglit. —  Webster, 

^lar'taH,  a  river  in  Brazil.  See  Uio  Das  Mortas. 
I>aH's«‘l  Station,  in  Minnesota^  a  iwst-oftice  of 
Meeker  co. 

Oas'tarcl,  n.  [A.  S.  adastrigan^  to  discourage,  dismay, 
frighten  —  asfrican,  to  strike,  to  smite,  and  ad,  for  a 
intensive;  Icel.  siriU,  to  bend  with  rods;  from  the  root 
of  r/d.-c/i,  us(*d  figuratively.]  A  p«‘rson  easily  dii.«^hed  or 
intimidated ; —  hence,  a  coward ;  a  poltroon;  one  who 
is  infamous  f(»r  his  fear  of  danger. 

-HI.  Cowardly;  meanly  shrinking  from  danger. 

'*  Curse  on  their  dastard  souls  !  ”  —  Addison. 

—r.a.  To  ti-rrifv:  to  intimi.late:  to  dispirit,  (n.) 

I>i«s  Jai’tliase.  v.  «■  To  ciiuso  to  become  u  dast.ini ;  to 
m;ike  a  coward  of. 

■■  Such  things  would  dattardize  my  courage."— bryden. 

Ons'tar.lly.o.  Cowardlv ;  inoaidy  timorous;  siieakiiip. 
I»ii'i’lar«lno«ss.  n.  Poltroonery;  slate  of  l.eing  a  das¬ 
tard;  cowardlin''.<s. 

»as  tai-«I.V.  »■  CowardU;-;  liiran  poltroonery. 
IJasysta'iiia.  n.  [tir.  d.tsys,  liairy,  and  stoma,  moutli.] 
(Rot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order 
f^ophttlu  r  i  a^ 
ceo*,  Iiaving 
lower  leaves  oj>- 
piisite,  upper 
generally  alter¬ 
nate  and  en¬ 
tire;  corcdla 
larg3,  yellow, 
villous  within 
as  well  as  the 
stamens.  The 
I)i>wny  Dasys- 
toma,  D.  pubes- 
ren.^y  found  in 
woods  through¬ 
out  the  V.  S.,  is 
a  tall  and  very 
showy  peren¬ 
nial  plant;  stem 
2 — ■'!  feet  high, 
erect,  pubes¬ 
cent;  lower 
leave.s  various¬ 
ly  piuuatifid, 

or  cut  an  d 
toothed ;  upper 
ones  very  en¬ 
tire  or  toothed, 
obtuse :  flowers 
large,  yellow, 
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opposite,  axillary,  trumpet-shaped.  The  Oak-leaved 
Diisystoma,  V.  qnercifoliay  and  the  IdOU8(^wort  Dasys- 
tonfa,  D.  p'dicularia,  are  also  natives  of  N.  America. 

l>a.Hyiii>t4*r«  n.  [Or.  dense,  and  ?ii«tron,  mea¬ 

sure.]  {Rhys.)  Au  instrument  for  testing  thedeiisityof 
gases,  consisting  of  a  light  and  thin  glass,  which  is 
weighed  successively  in  different  giises.  —  Webster. 

DaHVn'ri<l««‘«  n.pl.  [Or.  dasysy  hairy,  oara,  a  tail:  — 
hairy-tailed.]  {Zobl.)  The  D;isyuriis  family,  including 
the  largest  of  the  rapacious  marsupials.  The  largestof 
the  8pecit*8,  Dasyurus  ursinuSy  measures  about  18  inches 
in  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  long  thick  liair,  of 
a  black  color.  It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  thedevil.  It  is  chiefly 
destructive  anion z  sheep,  and  despite  it.s  small  size,  is 
capable  of  doing  immense  mi.schicf  Rm(»ng  the  penned 
flocks.  The  feet  of  the  D.  arc  formed  for  terrestrial 
progression ;  the  anterior  have  5  toe.s,  and  the  hind 
ones  4,  all  perfectly  separate,  and  armed  with  curved 
claws.  The  deficient  toe  of  tlie  hind  feet  is  sometimes 

represented  by  a  sort  of  tubercle,  which,  lunvever,  does  ^  v  /n 

not  reach  the  ground.  The  teeth  are  usually  46  in  DaturVx.a,  Datd  ria,  n.  tChem.)  The 

number;  the  form  of  the  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  is,  I  |)oisonou.s  principle  of  Daluria  strammiium.  It  belongs 
usually,Vregularly  triangular,  with  3  points.  The  D.\  to  the  class  of  cryshillizable  alkaloids,  and  is  identical 
are  eWdently  anaiogoiis  to  the  ordinaiy  carnivorous!  with -4ri*opin^.  /brm.  Ca^lloiNOg. 

quadrupeds,  not  only  in  their  ferocity-  and  carnivorous  Daub,  {diiby)  v.  a.  [W.  dwbian\  to  plaster,  to  daub,  from 
propensities,  but  also  more  or  less  in  form.  dioby  mortar,  cement.]  To  pl-is’c*;-;  to  cover  with  mud, 

Da'ta,  [Lat.  </ata,p/.  from  a  thing  given,  —  - -  _  T/x 

from  do.  to  give.]  Quantities,  principles,  or  facts  given, 
known,  or  admitted,  by  which  to  find  things  or  results 
unknown. 

Data'ria.  n.  [It,]  {Kcch)  The  name  given  to  the  papal 
cliuncery  at  Rome,  from  w  hich  all  bulls,  Ac.  are  pro¬ 
mulgated. 

Da'tary,  n.  [L.  Lat.  datariu^.]  {Ecci.)  AnofRcer  of  the 
papal  chancery,  whose  function  it  is  to  affix  to  the 
papal  bulls  the  expression  i^oma;  i.e,  “given 

at  Rome.” 

— Office  or  vocation  of  a  datary. 

Date.  «.  [Fr.;  Lat.  datum,  from  rfo,  to  give.]  Any  given, 
fixed,  or  settled  time;  the  date  when  any  event  hap¬ 
pened;  period;  a*ra;  age;  epoch;  as,  the  date  of  the 
(Miristiaii  .FJra,  the  date,  of  an  historical  occurrence,  Ac. 


those  of  belladonna.  In  spaomodic  asthma,  smoking 
tlio  herb,  or  inhalatiou  from  its  infusion  in  hot  water, 
frequently  gives  great  relief;  but  in  some  instances, 
when  thus  used,  the  herb  has  produced  fatiU  re.sults.  A 
strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  water  is  used  in  Co- 
cliiii-China  a.s  a  remedy  in  hydrophobia,  in  which  ter¬ 
rible  disea.-^c  it  is  repute<l  to  be  very  efficacious.  Stra¬ 
monium  owes  its  principal  activity  t<»  the  presence  of  a 
narcotic  alkaloid  called  daturiay  wliich  much  resembles 
hyoscyamia  and  atropia.  the  alkaloids  of  Ilyoscyamus 
nifjer  and  Atropia  IPUadonna.  '\'\\c  daturia  is  espe¬ 
cially  abundant  in  the  seeds;  it  is  a  powerful  poison, 
and  strongly  dilates  the  pu))i]8.  D.  tatuta,  metelyferozy 
fastuttsa.  and  sangtiineay  have  similar  prc)perties  to  D. 
stranwoiani.  The  fruit  of  D.  sanguinea.  the  red  !li((rn- 
apple,  is  u.'‘ed  by  the  Indians  of  the  .Andes,  and  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  for  preparing  a  narcotic  drink  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  peculiar  kind  of  intoxication,  and  is  8upis«»ed 
tei  put  those  who  partake  of  it  in  communication  with 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. —  Johnston's  ('hemistry  of 
Chmmon  Life.  See  Thorxappi.e.  (Sipplrmext.) 


— That  addition  to  a  writing  which  specifies  the  year.  Datibeii ton.  Lolts  Jeax  Marie,  (do'6on(^V/on(^?,)  a 


slime,  grea.se,  or  other  soft  suh.stnnce.  —  To  paint 
coarsely;  to  lay  colors  on  gaudily  or  ostenUiliously  ;  as, 
to  daub  a  face  with  rouge. 

“  If  a  ptetare  is  dnuhed  with  many  bright  aod  glaring  colours, 
the  vulgar  admire  it  as  an  excellent  piece.”  —  H'atts. 

— To  disguise :  to  c(^nceal ;  to  cover  with  a  specious  dress. 

He  daub'd  bis  vice  with  show  of  virtue.”  —  ShaJes. 

— To  flatter  grossly  and  glaringly. 

**  His  conscience,  be  may  be  snre,  will  not  daub  nor  flatter.”  South. 

—71.  A  viscous  adhesive  application  ;  a  smear. 

iRainting.)  .A  coarse,  gaudy,  ill-executed  picture. 

(Masotiry.)  A  rough  kind  of  plastering,  thrown  or 
cast  upon  a  wall,  and  also  applied  to  tlie  clay  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  wattles,  or  sticks^  in 
rough  farm-buildings. 


The  fruit  of  the  Date 


Fig.  773.  —  iKiwxv  dasystom A. 

(i).  pubeseens.) 


French  naturalist  and  anatomist,  w*as  b.  at  Monthar, 
Burgundy,  in  1716.  He  was  the  friend  and  coadjutor 
of  BufFr»n  in  his  yatural  History  of  Quadrupeds ;  the 
anatomical  articles  of  which  were  preparet!  by  him 
with  great  clearness  and  accuracy.  lie  held  for  fifty 
years  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris,  and  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  was 
author  of  Instruction.^  to  Shepherds.  A  Methoilical  View 
of  Minerals,  and  other  works;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1800,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  In¬ 
stitute.  His  wife  was  the  author  of  a  popular  novel 
called  ZRu  dans  U  Dtsert.  She  D.  in  1825. 
as.  to  date  the  ma-  Daiib'er,  n.  One  who  daubs  or  smears ;  an  artist  who 
paints  coarsely ;  a  gross  flatterer. 

**  A  sign-post  dauber  would  disdftln  to  paint 
The  one-eyed  hero  on  blselepbant.” —  Pryden. 

Danl>>ry,  naiib'ry,  n.  Anything  spi-cious  or  artful. 

Such  daubry  as  this  is  beyond  our  element. ”“5Aat’<. 
D^Aubisne,  Jfax  Henri  .Merle,  (rf/>-6cen'yai,)  a  Swiss 
theologian.  B.  at  Geneva  1704.  who,  from  the  French 
church  in  Hamburg,  of  which  he  wa-s  pastor,  removed 
to  Brussels,  where  he  acquired  prreat  iM>pnlarity  as  a 
preacher.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  History  of  the 
s.w.  IMMTNTT  Re foi'niotion  of  the.  I^h  f  ’entury.  D.  1873. 

OSS.  a  Bearing  no  date ;  ,vithout  any  fixed  time.  I»;.4iibisn^.  THEonoRE  AnE.PPt.  5ee  .Aumoxc.  (p- 1 

^  j  .  !>•  \nbisrnv  •  a  vi  lage  of  lj<jwer  Canaxla,  Hi  the  parish 

•.The<JaW«.nnntofthydear«.le.  „f  Point"  livi.  opposite  Quebec. 

Dauby,  a.  Slimy;  viscous;  glutinous;  adhesive;  as, 
"  dauhy  waxy  —  Dritthn. 

Dauoliito’.  or  Dorciieat.  in  Arlansaz  and  Ixmisiana, 
a  bayou,  whicli.  rising  in  CVdninhia  ro.,  in  tin-  former 
Stale,  ainl  flowing  S.  into  lyouisiana.  traversi-s  Claiborne 
Parish  until  it  falls  into  bake  Bistiiieau,  about  8  m. 
S.W.  of  Mindeii. 

Dau'eus.  ti.  [Or.  dauknn ;  lait.  daiinim,  a  carrot.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiacetr.  distinguished 
by  involucres  jiinnatifid.  involucels  of  entire  or  3-clcft 
bracts,  and  central  flowers  aliortive.  The  princip.al 
species  is  C.  carota.  ^ee  Carrot. 

Daushter,  (daw'tr.)  n.  [X.S.dohtzr;  Ger.  tochtn- ; 
0.  Her.  foA/cr ;  Scot,  dorhtrr;  Goth,  dauldar  ;  Or.  thy- 
gdter  ;  Sansk.  dijiitr  ;  Pers.  dokhter  ;  Zend,  duglidar.] 
The  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woiiian ;  a  female 
child  of  any  age. 

■■  Ada  I  sole  ditughtzr  of  jdt  houre  and  heart."  —  Byron. 

—A  female  descendant;  a.s.  a  daughter  of  Israel.— A 

daughter-in-law;  a  son's  wife. 

_ Any  woman  or  female  inhabitant,  in  general. 

'•  Dinah  .  .  .  went  ont  to  sec  the  daughters  of  the  land^ 


month,  and  tlay  when  it  was  given  or  executt^ ;  the 
number  which  marks  tlie  time  when  any  writing,  in¬ 
strument,  coin,  picture,  &c.,  was  executed. 

••  Bonds  without  a  date,  they  say,  are  void,"  —  Dryden. 

— Duration;  continuance. 

‘‘  Ages  of  endless  date  founded  in  righteousness. "  —  Milton. 
Bearing  date.  Said  of  a  letter,  or  legal  writing,  when 
the  date  appears  on  the  face  of  it. 

■r,  a.  To  write,  or  note,  tlie  date  of  a  book,  or  writing,  or 
official  or  legal  instrument ;  as,  to  duU  a  letter. 

"  To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  yon  round  : 

These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Sued  has  bound."  —  Pope. 

— To  note  or  fix  the  time  of  anythin 
turitv  of  a  hill. 

—To  assign  a  certain  time  as  a  starting-point ;  as,  to  date 
the  caiise  of  a  misforttine. 

— V.  n.  To  reckon  ;  to  begin ;  to  have  origin. 

**  'Tis  all  one  .  .  .  whether  we  begin  the  world  so  many  millions 
of  ages  ago.  or  dale  from  the  late  mra  of  about  six  thousand 
years."  —  Bentley. 

—To  hear  a  dale; — preceding  on  or  at;  as,  dated  at 
Washington. 

Dale.  n.  [Kr.  datte,  from  Lat.  dactylus,  &  finger;  Gr. 
dat.tylos.  See  DvcTVL.j  i,Bot.)  ‘  ~c  .i,. 

Palm,  Ac.  See  PiKEXIx. 

Datf'loss. 

The  dateteze  limit 
Oato'-paliii.  Dalo'-troo.  n.  (Bat.)  See  Phiexii. 
l>alo'-i»luiii,  ti.  tBot.)  Sec  Diospvros. 

Dat'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dates ;  as,  a  ticket- 
dater. 

Da'tliaii.  (Script.)  A  conspirator  against  Moses, 
lhatlsoa'cea',  n.  pL  (Hat.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Cucurbitales.  Diao.  Apetaloiis  flowers,  strictly 
parietal  placentse,  and  dry  fruit.  —  The  whole  order  in- 
cltiiies  blit  4  species,  which  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  world.  The  only  noteworthy  plant  is  Putina  can- 
nahina.  the  root  of  whicli  is  employed  in  Cashmere  for 
dvcing  yellow.  . 

Dji'livt".  n.  [Lat.  dalirus,  from  do,  dnlus,  to  give.] 
(dram.)  It  is.  in  most  languages,  tlie  name  of  the  third 
case  in  tlie  declension  of  nouns,  and  serves  to  denote 
participation  hv  the  uotin  in  tlic  action  of  the  verb 
wliich  accompaniesit;  —  usnally  expressed  in  English 
by  to,  or  for. 

_ a.  (Law.)  Tliat  which  may  he  given  or  disposed  of  at 

will  ami  pleasure. 

(Gram.)  Tliat  relates  or  belongs  to  the  dative. 
Dat’olite,  n.  (Min.)  .A  lioro-silicatc  of  lime,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  ohllqhe  rliomhic  prisms. 
It  also  occurs  in  botryoidal  forms,  wlien  it  receives  the 
It  is  found  rather  abumiantly  near 


Gen.  xixiT.  I. 


—Tlie  female  penitent  of  a  confessor. 


name  of  Mryolife.  II  is  nmmi  raincr  itoinmuiniy  ncm  —  r-  -  -  n  ifo  of  n  nerson's  son 

Lake 

<  condition  of,  or  becoming,  a  daughter. 

Lat.  PL  Data,  t.,  tiome.n.ug  6>ven ; 
or  admitted.  . 

Dii'liiiii'IinP.  (Lond-Surrrtpng.)  The  horizontal | 
line  of  a  vertical  section,  from  which  heights  and  depths  ^ 

are  calculated.— iroresAfer. 

Dalii'ra.  ti.  [.4r.  fnfnro/i.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  .knlanacetr.  Tlie  Thorn-apple.  D.  stramonium,  is 
a  well-known  plant,  about  3  feet  high,  growing  anioiig 
riihhish,  in  vast  plains,  anil  possessing  extraordin.vry 
narcotic  proliertics.  It  is  much  eniployetl  in  nndicine 
as  an  anoilyne  and  antispasmodic,  its  effects  resemhiing 


manufiu'ture  of  boracic  acid. 

pp  Data,  (n.  v.)  Something  given'  Daiiffb  forly.  a. 

Ihaiile.  in  Eciiadr., 

San  Miguel,  in  Lat.  35°  S..  Lon.  80°  3*'  E.,  anti  flowing 
>s  to  Giiavaqiiil.  where  it  ioins  the  Giiayat|nil  River. 

1  — A  village  about  .32  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Guayaquil. 
DaiiiiiPr.  Georc.  Friedrich,  (dow'mer.)  a  Oornmn  poet 
and  philosophical  writer,  B.  at  Nuremberg,  1800.  He 
studied  under  Ilcgel.  and  siiltseqiiently  under  Schelling, 
ami  hecanie  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Nuremberg 
from  1822  to  18:10.  .After  his  resignation  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  l.thors  Mis  workseviiica 
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a  striking  boldnoss,  especially  in  tlioir  rationalism, 
which  is  dc*ei)ly  tinctured  with  the  ductrinuH  of  his 
ahovc'-named  masters. 

l>aiiii«  Leopold  Mauia,  Count,  ((Zoiew,)  a  field-marshal 
ot  Austria,  under  the  empress  Maria  Tlieresa,  B.  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  1705.  During  the  Seven  Years’  M’ar  he  acted  as 
generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  defeated  Fred¬ 
erick  the  (Jreat  in  the  buttle  of  Kolin,  1757,  and  again 
in  tlie  battle  of  Ilochkirchen,  1758.  In  1760  he  captured 
Dresden,  but  \va.s  defeated  in  the  following  year  at  Tor- 
gau.  I).  1760. 

[(lawnfjy)  a  tract  of  country  in  Ilindostan,  i)res. 
t>f  Dombay,  inhabited  by  several  tril)es  who  pay  tribute 
to  the  rajal»  of  D.  about  1,000  sq.  m.  Lat.  be¬ 

tween  20*^ and  21°  5'  N.,  Lon.  between  73°  28'  and  73°  52' 
K.  about  100,000. 

l>uniit,  (daivnty)  v.  a.  [Fr.  dompter,  from  Lat.  domitarey 
frequent,  from  dontOy  domiium  ;  Gr.  damad  ;  Sansk.</a/», 
to  tame  or  subdue.]  To  repress  or  subdue  the  c<»urage 
of;  to  terrify;  to  dispirit;  to  intimidate ;  to  discourage; 
to  dishearten  ;  to  depress;  to  damp  the  ardor  of. 

“  Rumours  loud  which  darint  remotest  kings.”— J/i/ion. 

l>aniit'ei\  n.  He  who  daunts. 

a.  Undaunted ;  bold;  intrepid;  not  timid, 
repressed,  or  discourageil;  as,  a  dauntless  hero. 

“The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.”— 

l>auiit'los«ly,  adv.  In  a  fearless,  or  dauntless  manner. 

Oaiiiit'leHHiiOMM,  V.  Boldness;  courage;  iutre]udity; 
fearlessness. 

I>au|>hin,  w.  [Lat.  The  title 

borjie  by  tlie  lieir-iipparent  to  the  crown  of  France,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  It  wjus  originally  held  by  the  counts 
or  lords  of  Vienne,  in  the  jirov.  of  Duuphine.  Hum¬ 
bert  111.,  tin*  l:ist  of  these  seigneurs,  died  without  issue, 
in  1319,  and  be*|ncathed  his  possessions  to  Charles,  the 
grandson  of  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  heir- 
api)areat  to  the  tlirone  of  France  should  bear  the  title 
of  Dauphin  of  Vienne.  The  rights  conferred  by  Louis 
IX.  upon  the  D.  were  almost  regal ;  but  after  liis  reign 
til  'V  were  generally  lessened,  and  the  title  became  a 
mere  honorary  ilLstinction. 

]>aii'|>3tiii,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the 
coast  of  \V.  Florida;  Lat.  30°  18'  N.,  Lon.  88°  12' W. 
It  is  11  m.  long. 

]>au|>]ilii«  in  Penns, •/Irania,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area, 
about  5-10  sq.  m.  Pivers.  The  Susquehanna,  (which 
forms  its  W.  and  S.W.  border,)  Swatara,  Mabantango, 
Wiconisco,  Ibiwi-lFs,  Clarke,  and  Pa.xtou  creeks.  tSur- 
fae^.y  mountainous.  Sody  extremely  fertile  in  the  vajleys. 
Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Otp.  Harrisburg.  Pop.  60,740. 

—  A  post-borotigh  of  Mid<lle  I’axtou  township.  Dauphin 
CO.,  on  tlie  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  10  ui.  N.  by  IV.  of 
Harrisburg;  pop.  739. 

(d'/fe’Haiy)  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
form  u-ly  p -opled  by  the  Allobroges,  passed,  about  the 
year  438,  into  the  hamls  of  the  Burgundians.  In  5CvS  it 
was  seized  by  the  Lombards,  and  in  733  was  invaded  by 
the  Saracens,  from  wlnmi  it  was  delivered  by  Charles 
M.irtel.  It  was  subsiMiuently  annexed  to  Burgundy, 
ami  split  up  into  a  number  of  small  territories,  the  most 
important  of  which,  named  Albou,  jiassed,  in  8S9,  into 
tin*  hands  of  Count  Guy  I.,  the  founder  of  a  li>ng  race 
of  rulers.  Guy  IV.,  who  dieil  in  1142,  as.sumed  as  his 
crest  the  dolphin,  from  the  French  w<»rd  for  whicli  his 
country  t«>ok  its  name  of  Dauphine.  This  province  Avas 
united  to  Kraiice  in  1310.  {See  Dauphin.)  It  was  rav- 
agetl  liy  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  Prince  Engine,  in 
lOO-b  It  is  ii'twilividod  into  tiie3  depts.  of  Isere, DatlME, 
ami  H\utes  .Ai.pes,  q.  r. 

l>ati'phi]io,  Daii  'i.ii  iiiOMS,  (do  fen,)  71.  [Fr.  dau- 
phiti''.]  The  w’ifo  or  consort  of  the  danjdiin. 

I>aiiria,  a  district  of  N.E.  Asia,  in  Mant-! 

choiiria,  separateil  from  Lake  Baikal  by  the  extensive 
range  of  the  Daurian  mountains. 

U  au'rite,  «.  {Min.)  .A  variety  of  Tourmaline. 

l>av'<'aa!it,  yin  William.  an'English  poet,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonsoii  and  Milton,  B.  in  lOO-'i. 
In  1617,  he  succeeded  Ben  .lonson  as  poet-laureate.  D. 
1668. 

l>av''oii|>ort.  in  /wa,  a  twp.  and  city,  cap.  of  Scott  co., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the  U])- 
per  Rupid.s,  55  m.  E.  of  Iowa  City,  ami  opposite  to  Rock 
Islaml,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  magnificent 
railroad  bridge  sktoss  the  river.  D.  is  regularly  laid 
out  at  the  foot  of  a  blnfi*  rising  from  the  Mississipj)!,  and 
is  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  region.  It  has  also  nu¬ 
merous  manufactories,  ami  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  College. 
Jh)}  of  twj>.  3,414  ;  of  city.  20,038. 

in  AVtc  I'orA-,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Di'laware  co.,  about  13  miles  N.  of  Delhi ; 

2.1K7. 

I>av'oii#ry,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Northanij)ton,  5  m. 
S.W.  of  Weedon  ;  pop.  4,051. 

l>avoiip!>rf  CViif  ro,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  co.,  about  65  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany, 

— See  Centue. 

I>a'vi<l,  king  and  prophet  of  Israel,  b.  at  Bethlehem, 
B.  c.  IOS.5,  was  tlie  8tb,  youngest  son  of  Jesse  of  Bcthle- 
liem.  Ho  was  keeping  his  father's  flocks  whe.n  he  was 
selet’tnd  and  anointed  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  at  the 
age  of  Li,  to  succeed  Saul.  Having  been  brought  to  the 
court  of  Saul  to  .soothe  the  melancholy  of  the  king  by 
Ids  harp,  be  first  signalized  himself  by  slaying  G(diHtii 
of  Gath,  a  gigantic  IMuUstine.  He  won  the  friendship 
of  Jonathan,  ami  the  love  of  bis  daughter  Michal,  but 
at  the  same  time  drew  upon  bimsidf  the  jealousy,  and 
finally  tlie  fury  of  the  unhappy  king,  who  ropeatetlly 
attempted  to  kill  him.  l>.  fled  into  the  wilderness,  con- 
cwaling  Idmself  in  cav^'riis.  At  the  head  of  a  baml  of 
outlaws,  and  inalcontmits,  ho  baflb'd  every  attempt  of 


Saul  to  capture  him,  and  even  found  opportunities  of 
taking  revenge  on  his  jmrsuer,  but  on  each  occasion  dis¬ 
missed  him  without  injury.  When  Saul  fell,  D.  was 
acknowledged  king  by  tlie  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  the  otlier 
tribes,  at  the  instigation  of  Abner,  placed  Ishbosheth, 


Fig.  774.  —  caves  of  en-gedi. 

(One  of  the  retreats  of  David  when  pursued  by  Saul.) 


the  younger  son  of  Saul,  on  the  throne,  thus  occasioning 
a  civil  war.  On  the  deatli  of  Ishboslieth.  however,  the 
contending  parties  uiuLmI  in  submission  to  />..  who 
reigned  Avith  great  glory  for  30  years.  He  took  Jeru¬ 
salem  from  the  Jehusites,  and  gaiueil  considerable  vic¬ 
tories  OA'er  the  I’liilistiiies  and  other  neighboring  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  taruisbed  his  glory  by  taking  Bathsheba  from 
Uriah,  her  husband,  and  jiutting  him  to  death.  He  also 
suffered  by  causing  the  p(*o]>le  to  bo  numbered.  A  re¬ 
bellion  Avas  excited  against  him  liy  his  sun  Absalom, 
which  Avas  quellccl,  ami  Absalom  slain.  When  the  news 
of  this  Avas  brought  to  J>.y  lie  lamented  tiie  untimely 
fall  of  Ids  son  in  affecting  terms.  At  the  close  of  his  life, 
lie  abdicatc<l  in  favor  of  his  son  Solomon.  D.  1015  B.  c. 
— A  considerablo  portion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  Avas 
composed  by  him,  and  is  botli  a  jiathetic  and  sublime 
collection  of  devotional  jioetry. 

I>avi4l  I.,  (often  called  Sr.  Daa'id,)  king  of  Scotland,  B. 
about  lUSO,  Huccoeded  bis  brother,  Ali‘Xan<ler  the  Fierce, 
in  1124.  He  married  .Maml.  grand-niece  of  William  the 
CoiKiueror;  and  Avas  earl  of  Nortlinmberland  and  Iliiiit- 
ingdon  when  called  to  the  Scottish  throne.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  Englaml,  he  maintained  the 
claim  of  Ids  daiigliter  Mainl  against  King  Stejihcii,  and 
seized  Carlisle,  but  Avas  defeated  at  the  battle  of  North¬ 
allerton  in  1138.  D.  1153. 

David  II.,  succeeded  his  lather  Robert  Bruce.  See  Bruce, 
(Divid.) 

l>avi<l  Coniiie'ims,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizond. 
u.surjied  the  throne  ujioii  the  death  of  his  brother  John. 
In  1458  he  cedi'd  his  empire  to  Mohammed  II.,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  latter  should  marry  his  daughter.  This 
comlition  the  Sultan  ob.s<Tved,  but  caused  />.  to  be  put 
to  deatli,  with  seven  of  his  sons,  1462. 

Jai  QUES  Louis,  tuio  of  the  most  distinguislied  i 
jiaintersof  Franco  in  modern  times;  B.  at  I’aris,  1748.! 
Ho  went  to  Rome  in  1775,  returned  to  Pari.s  in  1780,  j 
ami  in  1783  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy'  of  Painting;  his  iireseiitation  jiicture  was 
Andromache  deploring  the  Death  of  JIcctnr.  D.  now 
vi.sited  Rome,  and  painted  his  celebrated  picture  there, 
The  Oath  of  the  Iforafii.  He  then  returned  to  France, 
and  executed  some  great  works  for  Louis  XVI.;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  his  voting  fur  the  death  of  the  king, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  in  1792.  Ilis 
strong  reimblican  .spirit  Avas  further  shown  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  two  exciting  political  subjects  at  this  time. 
The  Death  of  Lrjn^llHiery  and  The  Dextfh  of  Marat;  but 
personal  dangers,  and  other  party  difliculties,  finally 
imluced  D.  to  give  up  politics  entindy  for  the  arts,  to 
Avliich,  during  his  short  political  influence,  ho  had  been 
of  considerable  service.  He  became  in  a  few  years  tlie 
favorite  painter  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  bis  jirin- 
cipal  Avork.s  have  direct  reference  to  Napoleon's  event¬ 
ful  career.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  liow- 
e\’er,  in  1815,  D.  was  banished,  and  retired  to  Brussels, 
Avhere  lie  survived  his  exile  ten  years.  D.  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  draughtsman,  after  the  i<leal  of  the  Greeks,  but  his 
imitation  amounted  to  the  servile;  ami  the  majority  of 
hi.s  naked  figures  are  of  sm-b  rigid  uniformity  of  cliar- 
acter,  that  they  appear  to  be  painted  rather  from  an¬ 
cient  marbles  than  from  nature.  lie  completed  the 
revolution  in  taste  commenced  by  Vien,  and  uiitigne 
ma7}nerisni  Avas  carried  to  excess  by  Guerin,  and  some’ 
others  of  his  principal  scholars.  !►.'  1825. 

I>a'vi<L  Fblicien  Cesar,  a  distinguished  musical  com¬ 
poser,  B.  in  Vauclnse,  France,  in  1810.  He  studied  Ids 
art  at  the  ConHervat(»ire  under  Clierubini,  and  in  184L 
after  three  years’  travel  in  (he  East,  produced  liis  Melo' 
dies  Orientates,  Avbich  achieved  success  throughout  Eu- 
rojie.  Tld.s  was  followed  by  bis  ode  The  /V.vrW.and  by  ai 
few  romance.s,  of  wbi«'b  Les  IlirondeUes  is  the  mosti 
popular.  The  opera  of  Vhristophe  Volomb  next  met  a| 


flattering  reception  by  the  pulilic,  and  celebrity  was 
further  sustained  by  the  comic  operas  La  J*rrle  du 
BrCsil  and  Lalla  Dookh,  and  by  the  grand  opera  llercor 
laneum.  The  latter  was  brought  out  in  1859. 

Da'vifl,  {ir Aiiy:ors,)  Jean  Pierre,  a  celebrated 
Frencli  sculptor,  b.  at  Augers,  1789.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  showed  a  predilection  for  art;  and,  after  his 
jirelimiiiary  studies  were  finished,  lie  came  to  Paris, 
Avhero  ho  found  favor  with  his  namesake,  the  great 
painter,  who  was  then  all-poAverful  at  tho  Tuileries,  and 
by  whose  counsels  his  studies  Avero  regulated.  In  1811 
his  relievo,  The  Death  of  F.pat7iino7HiaSy  Avon  him  tho 
first  jirize  for  sculpture  in  tho  School  of  Arts,  and  along 
with  it  a  pension,  to  finish  his  artistic  education  in  Italy. 
In  1826  he  became  member  of  the  Institute  and  professtir 
at  tho  Schoi)!  of  Arts  ;  in  1828  be  went  to  Weimar,  where 
he  modelled  Ga’the's  husty  which,  executed  in  marble, 
has  found  a  place,  since  1831,  in  the  grand-ducal  li¬ 
brary  at  Weimar.  In  1834  ho  made  liis  second  tour 
tlirough  Germany,  modelling  on  bis  Avay,  at  Munich, 
i^helling — at  Dresden,  Tieck — and  at  Berlin,  Jiauch. 
From  1835  to  1837  he  Avas  busy  Avitli  bis  sculptuies  for 
tho  Jhinthean,  the  great  Avork  of  his  life.  liis  monu¬ 
ments  of  tho  great  men  of  France  are  almost  iniminer- 
able.  In  1848  lie  Avas  member  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly.  D.  18.56. 

]>a'vi<lHbiir;£'1i,  in  Pejin.sylvamay^,  A'illage  of  Blair  co., 
about  125  111.  \S .  of  Harrisburg. 

T>a''vi(lKl>iir^ii.  in  Jhainsylvaiiia,  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 
l>a'vi4i!^oii,  John,  an  Irish  traveller,  b.  at  Dublin,  and 
nuirde.fed  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  1836. 
]>avi(lNOll,  I.UCRETIA  Maria,  an  A mericaii  poetess,  B. 
at  Plattsburg,  1808.  It  is  said  that  at  tiie  remarkably 
early  age  of  4  years  she  began  to  Avrite  verses,  and  ns 
she  grew  up, she  continued  to  cultivate  lierfine  poetical 
talents.  In  1823  she  finisbeil  her  longest  poem,  Jvu'r 
Khan,  which,  together  Avith  her  other  productions,  Mas 
published,  after  her  deatli.  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  spread 
lier  name  far  and  wide.  D.  of  consuinptitin,  1825. 
l>uvi<Noii«  Margaret  Miller,  an  American  poetess, 
sister  of  the  above,  B.  in  182;!.  She  began  to  write  at 
the  age  of  6  years.  Her  poems  even  surpass  those  of 
her  sister  in  fervor  of  sentiment,  and  flight  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  were  publislied  alter  her  decease,  with  a 
memoir  Avritten  hy  Washington  Irving,  and  met  with 
warm  applause  both  in  America  and  England.  D.  of 
consumption,  1838. 

in  Jndiantf,  a  village  of  Harrison  co.,  about 
205  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

or  Davison,  in  MichigaUy  a  village  of  Gene¬ 
see  co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Flint ;  pop.  1,124. 
l>a'vi<lKOii.  in  I'emiessee,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
750  8«i.  III.  Divrrj.  Cumberland,  Ilarpeth,  and  (stone. 
Nwr/ac#*,  umlulating;  soil,  fertile.  3/in.  Limestone.  Caj). 
Nashville.  J*op.  62,897. 

I>a'vi<lM>ii,  in  jV.  Carolina,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
630  scj.  m.  Jiivcrs.  Yadkin,  which  bounds  it  on  the  W., 
am)  Abbott's  ami  other  creeks.  Sin  face,  generally  hilly; 
fertile.  J/m.  Gold,&c.  Oip.  Lexington,  17,414. 
]>a'vi<lsoii,  in  Pennsijlvania,  a  post-township  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co. ;  634. 

OaviilMOii  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 

Meckleiiburgco.,  about  120  m.  \V.  by  S.  ofKaleigh.  The 
college  from  M’hich  the  village  takes  its  name  was  founded 
ill  1838. 

l>uvi<lKonite.  77.  (Min.)  Same  as  q.  v. 

lla'vi<lsoii«  See  Mount  Davidson. 

l>aVHlKOii*s  C'reeli,  in  Texas,  traverses  Burleson  co., 
and  enters  the  Yegira  (’reek. 

]>a'vi4Noii*s  Ferry,  in  Pennsyh'a7iiay  npost-cffice  of 
Fayette  co. 

I>a'vi4lM>ii‘s  Kivor,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Transylvania  co. 

l>n'vi<lsoiivnie,  in  Maryland,  post-village  of  Anno 
.\rundel  co.,  about  12  m.  W.  of  Annapolis. 
I>a'vi<lsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Somerset. 

]>a'vle«  ill  K.  CaroZinu,  a  W.  central  co.  Area,  about 
250  P<p  m.  Rivers,  The  Yadkin,  and  Hunting  Creek. 
Surface,  elevated  and  broken.  Caji.  Mocksville.  J'oj). 
9,620. 

Dav  ios,  Charles,  ll.d.,  an  eminent  Ainericnn  matbo- 
maticiaii,  n.  in  Litchfleld  co.,  Conn.,  1798.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  West  Point,  Avhere,  in  182^1,  lie  was  ajqiointed 
professor  of  mathematics.  lie  subsequently  licld  a 
similar  position  in  the  university  of  New  York,  and  at 
Columbia  Coll.  His  many  Avorks  on  arithmetic,  math¬ 
ematics,  &c.,  are  too  Avidely  known  and  appreciated  to 
need  mention  here.  D.  1876. 

Da'vios,  in  Califoi-nia,  a  A'illage  of  Yolo  co.,  about  10 
in.  W.  by  S.  of  Sacramento. 

l>a'v  ioKS,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  423  sq. 
m.  Rii'crs.  East  and  West  forks  of  White  River.  Su7'~ 
face,  level ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal. 
Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  16,747. 

I>a'vioss,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Indi¬ 
ana.  Ai'ea,  550  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Ohio,  and  Green. 
Sutface,  nearly  level;  .soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap. 
Owenborougli.  Pop.  20,714. 

I>a'vioss,  in  Missouri,  a  N.5V.  co.  Ai’c.n,  about  576  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Grand  River  and  the  Cypress,  Big,  ami 
Honey  creeks.  Ni/r/'ace,  undulating;  fertile.  Cap. 
Gallatin.  Pip.  14,410. 

l>avila,  Enrico  Cattarino,  (da've-la,')  an  Italian  histo¬ 
rian,  b.  1576.  Ho  Avrote  the  celebrated  History  of  the 
French  Civil  B’orx,  a  work  AvIiich  lias  been  truiislated 
into  many  languages.  D.  Avas  assassinated,  near  Verona, 
in  1631. 

Oa'viH,  Jefffrson.  See  Seces.sion. 

Bfta'viM,  Thomas,  an  Irish  iioet,  b.  at  MalloAv,  1814.  Ho 
was  author  of  many  exquisite  lyrics  ami  ballads,  uu 
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erlition  of  which  was  inililishcd  at  New  York,  in  1S60. 

D.  lS4a. 

Ch  tRLF-S  IlENRT,  an  American  matlieinatirian, 

B.  in  liostiin,  1S07.  lie  ent<*re(l  tin;  U.  S.  navy  in  1S23, 
ami  was  conimissioned  cummandiw  in  1S54.  lie  made 
several  coast-snrveys,  partly  in  conjunction  with  Prof. 

A.  1).  Baclie,  and  partly  witli  others,  lie  wrote  Memoir 
upon  the.  Geological  Action  of  the  Tidal  and  other  Cur- 
rente  of  the  Ocean;  and  The  Law  of  Deposit  of  the  Flood- 
Tide.  Mo  is  also  one  of  tlio  founders  of  tho  American 
Nautical  Almanac. 

UilViH,  Joiiv,  an  enrinent  Knglisli  navigator,  was  B.  near 
Uartmouth  in  Devonshire,  and  went  to  sea  at  an  eariy 
age.  In  15S5  lie  was  sent  out  with  two  vessels  to  find  a 
N.tV.  passage,  when  he  discovered  the  straits  which 
still  hear  his  name.  He  afterwards  e.xplored  the  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  proceeding  as  far  as  Lat.  73° 
N.  In  1091  he  went,  as  second  in  command,  with  Gav- 
cndish,  on  his  unfortunate  voyage  to  the  South  Seas 
After  this  ho  made  five  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  on 
the  last  of  which  ho  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with 
some  .fapanese  pirates  off  tho  coast  of  Malacca,  1(505. 
lie  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages,  and  invented  a 
quadrant. 

Da'viN.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  abt 
14  in.  E.  hy  N.  of  Freeport. 

l>a'vis,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Fountain  co. ;  jmp. 
633. 

— A  township  of  St.ark  co. ;  pop.  244. 

Uji'viH,  in  Iowa,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  hordering  on  Missouri 
area,  ahout  4.S0  sip  m.  Kieers.  Fo.x  Kiver,  and  Soaji 
Creek,  and  also  the  head-waters  of  the  Wyaconda  and 
Fahius  rivers.  ,S'«rAnce.  Undulating;  soil.  Fertile.  Cup. 
Uloomfiehl.  Fop.  15,5(55. 

IFa'vis,  in  Kansas,  a,  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  ahout  .500 
sip  m.  It  is  drained  h\'  Ihe  Kansas  and  Kepublican 
rivers.  Cap.  Junction  (lity.  Pop.  5,526. 

in  Texas,  .a  co.,  formerly  called  C.vss,  i/, 

IFa'viH,  in  L'tah  Territory,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Great  S.alt  Lake;  area,  abt.  550  sq.  m.  Cap.  Farming- 
ton.  I'op.  4,459. 

I>ii'visboroiit;;li.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  IVaaliing- 
ton  CO.,  about  122  m  N.W.  of  Savannah  ;  pop.  1,24.S. 

in  Michigan,  a  iiost-village  of  Oakland 
CO.,  about  15  m.  N.IV.  of  Pontiac. 
l>«t  VIH  Aktriior.H,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 
IFa'vis*.  or  Dvvis’s  Creek,  in  .Missouri,  enters  Current 
iliver  from  the  right  at  Van  liuren  in  Ripley  co. 
l>a' Vis'  <'rooU.  in  -Uubi/mn.a  post-oflice  of  Fayette  co. 
l>a  viti'  in  low  i,  a  P.O.  of  Washington  co. 

IFa'vis’  Iiilol.  a  hay  formed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Labrador,  about  80  m.  S.E.  of  Nain.  Lat 
55°  37'  N.,  Lon.  60°  20'  IV.  It  extends  57  m.  inland, 
averaging  6  m.  in  breailth. 

IFa'vi-s'  Mill,  in  .Maryland,  a  P.  O.  of  Allegh.any  co. 
IFa'vis*  .Mill's,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Barnwell 
■  list.,  about  GO  m.  S.W.  of  Colninbia. 

I>a'vi!s”  Mills,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Bedford  co. 
lla'vis'  .Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bedford 
CO.,  aliont  130  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Riclimond. 

Ila'visaii,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Genesee  co 
ptgi.  1,124. 

Ila'visoii  villo.  in  Indiana,  a  post-vilhage  of  .I.asper 
CO  ,  on  the  Iroquois  Iliver,  about  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Ilji'vis*  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co 
Ila'vis'  Striiil,  between  Greenland  and  British  N. 
America,  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  .Atlantic  (jeean. 
Length  abt.  750  m.,  and  from  'i'JO  to  600  m.  wide, 
na'vistoii,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Talbot  co.,  about 
42  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Ilil'A'istoii.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  abt. 
GO  111.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Ila'vistowii.  in  Peiinsylrania,  a  post-village  of  Green 
co.,  abt.  2'20  111.  W.  by  S'.  of  Harrisburg. 

IlJt'A'isvillr,  in  Indiana,  a  post-otticeof  Shelby  co. 
Ila'visvillo,  in  .Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Sanilac  co. 
llji'visvillr,  in  Ftmnsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
CO  ,  abt.  13  m.  S.S.E.  of  Doylestuwn. 

1>a'visvil!e,  in  Ilhode  Island,  a  P.  O.  of  AVashington  co. 
Ila'visvillr.  in  U'.  Virginia,  a 
Iiiist-offico  of  Wood  CO. 

IFa'vit.  n.  (Naut.)  A  spar,  with 
a  roiler  or  sheave  at  its  end,  used 
for  fishing  the  anchor:  —  called 
technii'ally,  afsh-flaint. 

— (pi.)  Pieces  of  timber  or  iron, 
with  sheaves  or  blocks  at  tlieir 
ends,  projecting  over  a  vessel’s 
Bides  or  stern,  for  hoisting  and 
lowering  the  boats.  (Sometimes 

called  boat-tlavils.) 

Jlii'vile.  n.  (Mui.)  Same  as 
A1.U.VOGEN,  g.  r. 

I>av<»u»l.  Louis  Nicol.vs,  (def- 
wu',)  a  celelirated  marshal  of 
France.  B.  at  .Annoiix,  in  1770. 
lie  studied  witli  Napoleon  at  Brienne,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1785.  lie  took  sidi-s  with  tlie  revolutionists, 
fought  several  battles  under  Dunionriez,  and  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  in  1793.  He  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  Italian  campaigns  and  in  his  expedition  to 
E-rypt  In  ISOi  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire. 
The  victories  of  Ulm  and  Ansterlitz  were  mainly  due 
to  him,  as  also  those  of  Eckmiihl  and  \1  agripn.  For 
these  meritorious  services  he  was  created  Dulv  nj 
A  uerstadl  and  Prince  of  Fehm  Uhl.  He  Joined  the  I.ns- 
sian  expedition,  and  was  wounded  at  Borodino.  Alter 
(lie  r»*tresit  from  Moacow  he  defemleil  Ilanilmrp;  agamat 
all  the  torcefl  of  the  allies,  and  aurrcndcred  only  niter 
the  peace  of  1814.  When  Napoleon  returne<l  from  hlba. 


I),  was  appointed  his  minister  of  war.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  lived  in  retirement  until  IHIU,  when  he 
took  his  Heat  in  the  Chamber  of  i’eera.  1).  in  182ti. 

8ir  IlnMPiiRY,  n.\RT.,  a  celehnitcd  Knglish 
chemical  jihilosopher,  a.  at  Peir/ance,  1778.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  andai  liie  age  of  20  became 
assistant  at  the  Clifton  institution,  whii  h  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  Dr.  Beddoes  to  determine  the  inlluenco  of 
different  gases  In  the  treatment  of  diseases.  It  was  liere 
that  ho  discovered  tl»c  remarkable  action  of  nitrous  ox¬ 
ide,  or  laughing-g«is,  on  the  system,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  to  the  application  of  those  means  now  in  use  lor 
alleviating  i»ain  in  severe  operations.  —  In  ISUI  h’e  was 
aj>pointed  assistant  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Lomlon,  where  lio  speedily  acquired  grout  popularity 
anil  fame.  In  1806  he  made  the  important  discovery 
that  tho  combinations  and  decompositions  by  electricity 
are  referable  to  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion;  tlius  demonstrating  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  between  electricity  and  chiMuistry.  His  most  bril¬ 
liant  discovery  was,  liowever,  that  ot  (in  1807)  the  com¬ 
position  of  tho  alkalies,  which  he  proved  to  be  combi¬ 
nations  of  oxygen  with  metals.  In  1810  he  found  chlo¬ 
rine  to  he  a  simple  boily,  in  accordance  with  the  view 
of  Scheele  announced  in  the  previous  century.  His 
other  discoveries  were  that  of  the  Safety-Lamp,  exliihit- 
ing  a  fine  example  of  inductive  reasoning ;  and  his  mode 
of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper  sheatliing  by  the 
protecting  inlluence  of  zinc.  8ir  Humidiry  Davy  was 
di.stingnished  by  a  poi'tical  imagination,  whicl»  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  him  a  poet  if  his  time  liad  not 
been  absori>ed  by  science;  and,  as  evidence  of  his  de- 
Si'riptive  jiowers,  he  has  left  behind  him  two  works,  Siil- 
moutu,  anil  The  Lnst  Ddijn  of  a  rhilosnphrr,  which  are 
not  surpassed  in  their  peculiar  department  hy  any  com¬ 
positions  in  the  English  language.  D.  at  Geneva,  1829. 
Davy  Jones,  n.  {Naut.)  A  term  for  tlio  devil;  — used 
hy  sailors. 

l>avy  Jones*  I^oeker,??.  (Naut.)  The  ocean;  —  a 
metaphor  used  hy  seamen  to  denote  the  burial-place  of 
those  wIjo  die  on  shipboard. 

I>avy  Sale'ty-I.iann>,  A  lamp  invented 

by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  oi)viate  the  fearful  explosions 
liable  to  take  place  in  coal-mines  from  carrying  naked 
lights  into  places  containing/irr-r/um^i,  a  light  carhuret- 
ted  hydrogen.  This  great  philosopher  found,  that,  wlien 
a  lanii»  is  surrounded  hy  wire  gauze,  the  meshes  ot  which 
w'ero  under  tho  l-40th  ofan-inch,  any  explosions  taking 
place  from  tho  passage  of  fire-damp  into  tho  lamp,  are 
not  communicated  to  the  gaseous  mixture  outside ;  in 
fact,  that  the  heat  of  the  tlame  passing  tlirough  the  wire- 
net  was  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  harmless.  This 
may  he  readily  demonstrated  hy  bringing  a  piece  of  fine 
wire-net  down  on  the  tlame  of  a  candle,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  flame  will  not  pass  through  it.  There 
are  many  modifications  of  tlie  D.  lamp,  but  they  are  all 
similar  iu  their  fundamental  ])rincii)lcs. 

B>a'vyiiC'*  (M’U.)  Same  as  Nepiieutr,  7.  r. 
lha'vyt.  n.  (J/i«.)  Same  as  D.wite,  and  Ai.unooen,  i/.r, 
l>aw%llo,  V.71.  [See  Dvndle.]  To  waste  ones  time 
wliilo  doing  anything;  to  loiter;  to  trifle;  to  go  ahout 
a  thing  leisurely. 

— v.a.  To  consume  by  trifling  or  frivolous  occupations 
as,  to  dnwUfi  away  tho  best  part  of  one's  time. 

— r;.  A  trifler;  one  who  dawdles,  or  takes  his  time  about 
anytlnng. 

B>a\v'clloi*«  n.  A  person  who  wa.stes  his  time  heedless¬ 
ly;  atrillur;  an  idler;  a  poco-curaiite. 

I>aw'isli,  (I.  After  the  manner  of  a  daw;  like  a  daw. 
B^aM'li,  ti.  [Himl.  ddf*.]  See  Dak. 

Hawk,  n.  {("(np.)  A  cant  word  used  hy  carpenters  to 
denote  a  hollow,  rupture,  or  incision,  in  boards  or  thick- 
stuff. 

— r.  a.  To  cut  or  distinguish  with  a  groove  or  incision. 
l>aw'liMli,  a  town  of  England,  cu.  Devon ;  poji.  12,236. 
flBawiii,  In  India,  a  copper  coin  equivalent  to  1 
annas,  and  5  pie,  or  l-4ot)i  of  a  rupee. 

fi>aw 


Fi{f.  775.  — d.vvits. 


>awn*i'.  [A.S.  dagaiu,  to  become  day,  from  d(i{j, 
day;  L.  S.-ix.  ;  (ior.  far/en.}  To  begin  to  grow  light 

in  tho  morning';  to  grow  light;  to  glimmer  luminutisly, 
iis  tlio  daybreak. 

Ifawning  day  new  comfort  hath  Inspired." — Shaks. 

— To  begin  to  open,  blo.ssom,  or  expand;  to  glimmer  ob¬ 
scurely  ;  to  begin  to  open  or  appear;  as,  a  truth  dawns 
upon  tho  mind. 

“  Life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line."— Poiie. 

—  n.  The  break  of  day:  the  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 
morning;  cock-cTow;  the  twilight, 7. r. 

— First  opening  or  expansion;  beginning;  rise;  first 
apiiearance  or  i)roniise ;  first  incipient  beams  of  light 
or  perception  ;  a.s,  the  dawn  of  life. 

in  MUstmri.,  a  pnst-village  of  Livingston  co.,  abt. 
42  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lexington. 

IIhm'II,  in  G//JO,  a  post-office  of  Darke  co. 

IIuw'moii*  in  (ieorgia^  a  N.  co.;  i/rca,  about  200  sq.  m 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Etowah  River.  *V«r/acc,  uneven 
soil,  generally  good.  ('ap.  Dawsonville.  -1,369. 

— A  po.st-village,  cap.  of  Terrill  co  ,  about  70  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  1  099. 

in  JUinois,  a  jiost-office  of  Sangamon  co.,  abt 
12  m.  Fj.  of  Springfiedd. 

l>aw'son,  in  NehrasK-a,  a  central  co. ;  abt.  1,450 

sq.  in.  The  Platte  River  washes  its  S.  border,  and  it  is 
also  drained  by  the  S.  Branch  of  the  Loup  Fork.  tSur- 
face.,  generally  level ;  soil,  poor.  Pop.  103. 
iBaw'siOii,  in  Ptrvisylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
aht.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

in  T’xas,  a  S.W.  co.:  aiva,  aht.  1,100  sq.  in. 
It  is  traversed  hy  the  Nueces  River. 

Ilnu'HOii  Islaii^l,  a  considerable  island  of  Terra  del 


Fnego,  in  the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Lat  54® 
S..  Lon.  70®  30'  W. 

Station,  in  Poinsi/h'aniaya  post-office  of 

Kayette  co. 

I>au''soiivillo«  in  G^orgia^  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Dawson  co.,  aht.  48  in.  N.E.  ot  Marietta. 
l>Jlw'soii  villo.  in  Maryland^  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  alit.  60  in.  W.  hy  N.  of  Annapolis. 
I>aw'«Oli  vill<%  in  Virgbiiu,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co, 
I>ax,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Landes,  on  the  Adour,  25  m. 

N.K.  of  Bayonne  ;  7^7;;.  9,469. 
l>ay,  [A.S.  dae(jy  dag,  dah  ;  Fris.  di,  dd,  dach  ;  D. 
dag;  Ger.  and  0.  Ger.  for/;  Icel.  c/a77*,  day,  light ;  Gotli. 
dags;  Armor,  deiz,  dez;  Lat.  dies  ;  All.  dig,  dt/rg;  Hind. 
dewus,  from  Sansk.  dit',  dank,  to  shine,  or  dah,  to  turn.] 
Tho  time  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
the  time  fViuu  noon  to  noon,  or  from  midnight  to  mid¬ 
night; —  hence,  light,  Bunshine. 

“  The  day  is  done,  and  the  durkuess  falls." —J^a«7/e»0fc. 
—Time  specified;  any  period  of  time  ■distingniKh"d  from 
other  time;  age;  time  witli  reference  to  the  existence 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  men  of  former  days. 

"  .Sweet  childiHh  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  tire  DOW." —  Kordaworth. 

—The  contest  of  a  day  ;  battle,  or  day  of  combat  or  victory ; 

as,  “  to  win  the  day."'* — Dryden. 

— Anniversary  ;  the  same  day  of  llie  moiitli  in  any  future 
year;  us,  to  celebrate  a  birlh-t/oiy.  —  An  appointed  or 
fixed  time  ;  as,  a  seven  days'  hill. 

(Asfrow.)  In  its  most  common  acceptation,  denotes 
tho  interval  of  time  iluring  which  the  sun  remains  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  is  ojiposed  to  night,  which  denotes  tho 
tiino  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon.  In  this  sense  it  is 
Bometimes  called  the  artificial  day.  But  the  term  day 
is  also  generally  used  to  denote  the  time  in  which  tho 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  with  respect  to  the 
celestial  bodies ;  and  consequently  cxi)reHHe8  different  in¬ 
tervals,  according  as  tlie  body  witli  wbicb  the  earth's 
rotation  is  compared  is  fixed  or  movable.  —  The  .t45/ro- 
no7nical  or  Solar  day,  called  also  the  Apjyarcni  day,  is 
tlie  time  tliat  elapses  between  two  consecutive  returns 
of  tlie  same  terrestrial  meridian  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Astronomical  days  are  not  of  equal  length,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  1st,  tlio  unequal  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  aiiparent  daily  motion  of 
the  sun  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer;  and  2d, 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliiitic,  in  consequence  of  which  tho 
sun's  apparent  daily  motion  in  right  ascension  (that  is, 
in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator)  is  less  at  the  equi¬ 
noxes  than  at  the  trollies.  The  astronomical  day  com¬ 
mences  at  noon,  and  is  cimiited  on  throngli  tlie  twenty- 
four  hours.  —  Tlie  Civil  day,  or  Mean  solar  day,  is  the 
time  employed  by  tho  earth  iu  revolving  on  its  axis,  as 
compared  with  tho  sun,  supposed  to  move  at  a  yneon  rate 
in  its  orbit,  and  to  make  365*2425  revolutions  in  a  mean 
Gregorian  year.  In  this  mode  of  reckoning  time,  the 
days  are  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and  noon,  or  any  given 
hour  of  tho  civil  day,  sometimes  lu  ecedes  and  sometimes 
come.s  after  ajiparcnt  noon,  or  the  corresponding  hour 
of  the  astronomical  day.  Most  nations,  at  least  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  have  agreed  in  placing  the  coniinencemcnl  and 
termination  of  tlie  civil  day  at  mean  midnight.  — Tho 
Sidereal  day  tlie  time  that  elapses  between  twe  suc¬ 
cessive  culminations  of  the  same  star.  This  interval  of 
time  has  always  within  historical  memory  remained  of 
the  same  invariable  length,  us  is  jiroved  by  the  most  an¬ 
cient  astronomical  observations.  It  is  diviiled  into  24 
sidereal  hours;  and  these  are  again subdiviiled  into  side¬ 
real  minutes  and  seconds.  This  mode  ol  reckoning  time, 
during  the  day,  is  now  universally  adopted  by  astron¬ 
omers  in  their  observatories.  See  Time. 

(Law.)  A  day  in  law  includes  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours,  without  referouee  to  light  or  darkness.  Unless 
there  is  Home  agreement  stating  otherwise,  an  ohlipition 
to  pay  on  a  certain  <lay  is  discharged  if  the  money  is  paid 
before  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  A  lawful  day  is  a  day  on 
which  a  writ  can  ho  executed  without  legal  imiie<Iiment. 
All  days,  except  Sundays  ami  fast-days  appointed  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  lawful  days.  Criminal  warrant.**,  however, 
can  bo  granted  and  executed  both  on  Sumlays  ami  fast- 
days.  All  contracts  entered  into  by  iieiLsoiis  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  calling  arc  void  if  made  on  a  Sunday.— Duyx  of 
grace.  When  a  bill  becomes  due,  in  general  three  days 
are  allowed  for  its  payment  beyond  the  time  marked  011 
the  face  of  it.  These  additional  days  are  allowed  hy 
mercantile  custom,  and  protected  by  the  laws  in  all  the 
States;  tlioy  are  called  days  of  grace..  'When  the  tliird 
day  of  grace  falls  on  a  Sunday  or  fast-day,  the  bill  is  con¬ 
sidered  duo  the  <lay  betoro. 

From  day  to  day,  without  certainty  of  continuance.— 
Day  by  dai/,  daily;  every  day.  —  Pay  s-work.  {Naut.) 
Tlie  daily  reckoning  of  the  distance  traversed  by  a  ship, 
taken  from  noon  to  noon.  — day,  or  one  of  these 
days,  on  any  particular  day  to  come;— generally  iniply- 
ingan  early  date. — To-day,  this  day;  on  the  day  ot  tho 
time  ]»eing.  ,  ^  _ 

|>av.  in  Neio  YorJe,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Sara¬ 
toga  CO.,  aht.  50  in.  N .  l»y  W.  of  Albany ;  poj).  1,127. 
nuyakiH.  Dyaks,  (dai'yaks,)  the  collective  aiipdlation 
of‘ several  native  tribes  of  tho  island  of  Borneo.  'J'hey 
are  scattered  over  the  entire  island,  hut  are  jirincipally 
to  he  found  in  the  xSoutii.  Though  an  industrious  people, 
and  skilled  in  niany  l)ursiiitH  of  civilized  life,  they  still 
cling  to  various  barbarous  customs,  such  as  liuinan  sac¬ 
rifices.  pop.  aht.  1,800, oOU,  mostly  of  Malay  origin. 
l>ay'aii  ville,  in  Xeiu  York,  a  village  of  Lewis  co.,  abt. 

IB)  in.  N.M'.  of  Albany.  ,  .  , 

I>ay'-lKMl.  n.  A  la-il  or  conch  for  repose  during  the  tiny. 
I>ay'-hook,  «.  (Cotn.)  A  hook  in  which  merchants, 
traders,  &c.,  make  entries  of  their  daily  business  trans- 
actituis;  a  journal  of  accounts. 
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Dny  Ri>oU*  in  *V.  Carnlinay  a  post-office  of  Yancey  co. 
l^ay  '-breuU,  n.  The  dawn,  or  first  appearance  of  light 
in  the  luoniing, 

]>ay^*conK  n.  (3/inin^.)  That  stratum  of  coal  which  is! 

found  nearest  tlie  surface.  | 

I>ay '-dream,  n.  A  vision  to  the  waking  senses;  a 
reverie.  ' 

I>ay'-flower,  w.  (Bot.)  A  name  commonly  applied  to| 
many  species  of  the  genus  Commeli/na,  order  Commely- 
NACE^,  q.  V. 

I>ay-Siy,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Ephemera. 

I>.ay'-li»l>«>r,  L.'ihor  done  by  day  ;  —  in  contradis- 
tiiM'tion  to  night-work  ;  labor  paid  for  by  the  day. 
I>ay'-3aborer,  n.  One  who  performs  labor  paid  for  by 
the  d  ay. 

I>  ly  21,^'lit,  n.  The  light  of  the  day ;  — in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  moonlight,  starliglit,  or  artificial  light. 

“  Will  jou  murder  a  man  in  plain  daylight  f’^—Pryden. 

To  burn  daylight.  To  keep  a  lamp  or  candle  burning 
during  the  day;  —  hence,  to  do  something  needless  and 
unnecessary. 

I>;iy'-!ily,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Hemerocallis. 

R:iV'-3iiHJd,  n.  A  contraction  of  Dairy-maid,  7  v.  - 
nay'.  niaro,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  incubus  occurring 
during  wakefulness.  —  Iloblyn. 

I^ay'-net,  ».  A  net  nse<i  for  catching  small  birds. 

1>  ay '-peep,  «.  Deep  of  day;  daybreak;  early  morn¬ 
ing.  (Doetical.) 

l>ay'KiS:lit,  72.  {Med.)  A  condition  of  the  eye  in  which 
vision  is  clear  in  the  day,  but  dull  ami  confused  at  night. 
It  is  said  to  be  common  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  In 
Cnnmla  it  is  termed  night-bh'ridnesSy  and  is  attributed  to 
the  effect  of  snow  on  the  eyes. 
llayM’iiiHii,  n.  One  who  sits  as  judge  on  a  day  fixed 
or  appointed  :  an  umpire  or  arbitrator ;  a  mediator, 
lliiy  spriiig’,  li.  The  dawn:  the  opening  of  thedav. 
l>a.y'-s  tar,  n.  Tlie  star  that  ushers  in  the  day;  Luci¬ 
fer,  the  m  »rning-star. 

*•  Than  she.  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise.” — Ben  Jon*on. 
— The  sun,  a.s  the  luminary  of  day.  Poetically  used  by 
Milton.) 

Way's  Store,  in  Peunaylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Greene  co. 
l>ays'vlllo,  in  Connecticut^  a  villageof  Killingly  town- 
•sliip,  Wimlbam  co.,  abt.  47  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 
l>aysvilio,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  on 
Roek  River,  abt.  174  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Springfield. 
I>aysvi]lc^,  in  Kentucky.,  a  post-t)ffico  of 'fodd  co. 
I>aysvillt*,  in  Keuj  J’orA:,  a  p<ist-ofRco  of  Oswego  co. 
Ways'villo,  in  Virginiu.,  a  i)ost -office  of  Lomloun  co. 
l>ay'fon,  in  Alahuma.  a  twp.  and  village  of  Marengo 
Co.,  abt.  76  111.  S.  of  Tuscaloosa;  pop.  6.731. 
l^aytoii,  in  California,  a  village  of  Rutte  co., abt. 22m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Oroville.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is 
(Jreenland,  (7.  t*.) 

I>ayt  on,  ill  OAorado.,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lake  co. 
l^ayton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Ailams  co.,  abt.  35  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

—  A  po>t-town''hip  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  6.53. 

Way  ton.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co., 
abt.  10  III.  S.E  of  La  Favvtte;  jyq).  385. 

Wayt  on,  in  lowUy  a  village  of  Appanoose  co.,  abt.  27  m. 
S.U’.  of  Ottumwa. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  Bremer  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Lan- 
sing  ;  po2>.  419 

—  A  township  of  Chickasaw  co. ;  p'p.  543. 

— A  village  of  Fremont  co.,  abt.  245  m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa 
City. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  co. ;  pop.  939. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. ; 

• — A  village  of  Webster  co. — See  West  Daytox. 

]>ay  ton,  in  Kansa.t,  a  post-office  of  Bonrl>on  co. 

—  A  vill  igj  of  Sliawnoo  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.S.E.  of  Topeka. 
Wavl  l>:i,  in  Maine.,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co. 

— A  vill  ige  and  township  of  York  co.,  on  the  Saco  River, 
abt.  IS  III.  S.W.  of  Portland  ;  pop.  611. 

Wayl  an,  in  M n'ylond,  a  jmst-office  of  Howard  co.  j 
l>:iylf>n.  In  Mic'iigan,  a  pust-vilUige  of  Berrien  co.,  abt. 

201  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

— towiisliip  of  \ewaygo  co. ;  pop.  771. 

— \  townsliip  of  Tuscola  co. ;  pop  660. 

Way  ton,  ill  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Hennepin 
CO.,  on  the  .Mississippi  River,  abt.  4  m.  W.  of  Anoka; 
pop.  951. 

— -A  village  of  Wright  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
22  m.  X.X.W.  of  St.  Anthony. 

Waytnn,  in  Mts.souri,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  S.S. K.  of  Kansas  city, 

Wtiytoii,  in  M.  CiroUna,  a  post-office  of  Wake  co. 

Wayt  on,  in  yebraska,  a  village  of  Nemaha  co.,  on  the 
Little  Xsiiiaha  River,  about  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Nebraska 
citv. 

Wayt  on.  in  ye^ada,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  on 
the  Carson  River,  12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Virginia  City ;  j)op. 

Wayt  on,  in  yeio  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Middlese.x  co. 
Waylon,  in  XtfO  Vorky  a  post-village  of  Dayton  town¬ 
ship,  Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  447  m.  from  New  A'ork  city; 
pop.  of  township  1,267. 

Way  Ion.  in  OhiOy  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  State,  c  ip.  of  Montgomery  co.,  at  the  confluence  of 
Mad  and  Great  Miami  rivers,  66  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  I>.  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  1 
Great  Miami;  its  streets  are  large,  ami  Jine<l  with  gen-i 
orally  tast<“ful  ])rlv'ite  n'siilnnf''’*^.  Soini^  of  the  i»nblic| 
buildings  are  magnificent,  and  among  them  must  be' 
mentioned  the  County  Court-IIouse,planned  on  the  model 
of  the  Parthen  ai.  ami  built  of  white  marble  quarried  in 
tlie  neigliborhood.  I),  is  connei’ted  by  railroads  ami  tlie 
Miami  Canal  with  all  parts  of  tlie  Cnion  ;  its  tnule  is 
▼ttiy  large,  an<!  it  contains  many  important  manufac¬ 


tories.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Miami  Canal,  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  rapidly  progressing.  Its  pop.,  which  in 
1840  was  only  6,067,  is  now  30,473, 

Way'loii,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  on 
the  Yam  Hill  River,  abt.  21  m.  N.  of  Salem ;  pop. 

— A  township  of  A*am  Hill  co. ;  pop.  587. 

Waytoii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  iiost-village  of  Armstrong 
co.,  about  18  in.  E.N.E.  of  Kittanning. 

IMiyton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rockingham  co., 
about  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Staunton. 

Wayt4Mi,  in  iriscon^i/?,  a  post-village  of  Green  co.,  on 
Sugar  River,  about  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Madison. 

— A  township  of  Green  Lake  co.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  Fond 
du  Lac  :  —  now  merged  in  neighboring  townships.- 
— A  township  of  Richland  co.,  alsDiit  5  m.  W.  of  Richland 
Centre ;  pop.  968. 

— A  township  of  Waupacca  co.,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Wau- 
pacca ;  jnp.  871. 

Way  ton  Rayon,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Desha  co. 
Way  ton  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  U.  of  Cliickasaw  co. 
l>ay  ton  City,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  De  Kalb  co. 
Way'-work,  n.  Work  done  or  imposed,  and  paid  for 
by  the  day. 

”  Er«  prime  thou  hast  th*  imposed  day-voork^one." — Fairfax. 
Waze,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  dull,  stupid;  D.  dwaas,  fool¬ 

ish,  silly;  Scot,  doxe^i,  to  stupefy,  tobennmb.]  Todazzle; 
to  overpower  by  too  brilliant  a  light;  to  confuse. 

— n.  {Mining,)  A  glittering  stone  found  in  tin  and  lead 
mines.  —  Crabbe. 

Waz'zle,  V.  a.  [As  if  dwtpsle,  from  A.  S.  dw(Bs.  See  Daze.] 
To  stupefy,  confound,  or  overpower  with  excess  of  light ; 
to  liimler  distinct  vision  by  intense  liglit;  to  strike  or 
surprise  with  a  too  vivid  light;  as,  the  sun  dazzles  the 
ej'esight.  —  To  dim,  blind,  or  bewilder  by  lustre,  .splen¬ 
dor,  or  brilliancy;  to  awe  or  captivate  the  senses  by  un¬ 
wonted  vividness  of  display  :  as,  a  dazzlmg  meteor. 

— V.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with  excess  of  light ;  to  become 
temporarily  blinded.  —  To  shine  with  overpowering 
lustre;  to  command  attraction  and  admiration  by  su¬ 
perior  brilliancy. 

“  Gay  rhetoric, 

That  hath  so  well  beea  taught  her  dazzling  fence.”  —  Milton. 

— n.  Splendor  or  brilliancy  of  light ;  lustre. 

Waz'zliii^,  n.  {Med.)  A  momentary  disturbance  of 
sight,  occasioned  either  by  the  sudden  impression  of  too 
powerful  a  light,  or  by  some  iiTlernal  cause  —  as  ple¬ 
thora.  —  Dunglison. 

Waz'zliii^S  V,  adv.  In  a  dazzling  manner. 

We,  a  Latin  prefix  signifying  a  sundering,  a  going  from; 
as  in  decease.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  negative,  and  at 
others  intensifies  the  sense,  as  in  destruction. 

Weaeon,  {de'kon,)  n.  [Lat.  diaconus ;  Gr.  diakonos, 
from  diakoneo,  to  serve  —  dia,  anil  koneO,  from  konis, 
dust,  to  raise  a  dust,  as  by  swift  running,  to  be  busy,  to 
hasten.]  (EccL)  A  person  in  the  lowest  degree  of  lioly 
orders.  i>.  were  first  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  daily  ministration  to  the  poor,  in  31, 
(Acts  vi.  1-6.)  The  original  number  was  7;  viz.,  Stephen, 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmonas,  and 
Nicolas. — 111  the  Rointin  Catholic  Church,  the  D.  assists 
the  priests  in  the  celebration  of  mass;  ho  may  preach 
and  baptize  with  the  permis-sion  of  the  bishop ;  but  he 
is  bound  to  celibacy.  In  the  Church  of  England,  lie  is 
allowed  to  e.xercise  all  priestly  functions,  except  conse¬ 
crating  the  Eucharist,  and  jiroiiouncing  absolution.  The 
Presbyterians  give  this  name  to  officei's  electcnl  by  the 
church  to  distribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  communi¬ 
cants. 

— Ill  Scotland,  an  overseer  of  the  poor. — Also,  the  master 
of  an  incorporated  company ;  as,  the  deacon  of  a  trade 
guild. 

WoH'<*on<*ss,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  female  deacon  in  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church.  The  order  has  been  abolished  in  the  Latin 
Church  since  the  11th  century. 

I^oa'ooiilUMxI,  n.  Office  of  a  deacon;  deaconship. 
l>oa'<‘Oiir.v,  Wea'€Oii!^hip,  n.  Office,  dignity,  or 
ministry  of  a  deacon. 

WeaU,  {ded,)  a.  [A.  S.  dead;  Ger.todt:  Goth,  defuths. 
See  Die.]  Deprived  of  life;  exanimated;  put  to  death; 
reduced  to  a  defunct  state;  as,  dead  matter.  —  In  a 
state  of  spiritual  death;  void  of  grace;  lying  under  the 
power  of  sin;  as,  a  dead  conscience.  —  Without  vegeta¬ 
ble  life;  destitute  of  the  power  of  vegetation  ;  as.  a 
dead  branch  — Imitating  or  resembling  deatli ;  with¬ 
out  apparent  sense  or  vitality;  breathless;  as,  a  dead 
sleep.  — Perfectly  still ;  motionless ;  inactive  ;  as,  adead 
calm. 

“They  cannot  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unemployed  time.” — Locke. 
— Empty;  vacant;  unemployed;  useless;  unprofitalile ; 
unproductive;  ty^dead  stock  in  tnule.  — Dull;  gloomy; 
without  aniinatiiUi;  frigid  ;  obtuse;  spiritless  ;  tasteless  ; 
as,  a  dead  color,  a  dead  liquor.  —  Unvaried;  heavy  to 
tlie  sight;  without  change;  monotonous;  a.s,  a  dead 
wall.  —  Perfect;  complete;  unerring;  sure  as  death; 
as,  a  dead  shot. 

— adv.  Thoroughly:  completely;  entirely;  —  used  col¬ 
loquially;  ns.  to  be  dead  tired. 

— w.  State  of  the  dead,  or  death  :  the  time  when  there  is 
a  deathlike  stillness,  or  a  deep  gloom;  depth,  as  in  the 
midst  ol  winter,  or  rif  night. — (pi.)  Persons  who  are 
defunct:  those  no  longer  living;  Hie  departed. 

{yaut.)  Directly  in  front;  heading; 
as.  a  wiiul  dejtd-nhend. 

o.  Born  lifeless;  still-liorn  ;  as,  a  rfeorf- 

horn  infant. 

“  All.  all  but  truth,  drops  dead~hom  from  the  press.”  —  Pope. 

Color,  n.  {Piint.)  A  coltir  is  said  to  be  dead 
when  it  lias  no  gloss  upon  it;  this  is  generally  effected 
by  the  use  of  le.s8  oil  and  more  turpentine  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  paints. 

Dead  coloring,  is  the  first  layer  of  colors,  consisting 


usually  of  some  shade  of  gray.  Its  design  is  to  recerre 
and  preserve  the  finishing  colors :  and  it  is  culled  dead 
because  it  is  not  seen  when  the  work  is  completed. 

Wea<l-<loor,  n.  {Ship-buHding.)  One  of  the  doors 
fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter-gallery  dooi*8,  in  case 
the  quarter-gallery  should  be  carried  away. 

Wead'-drtink,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of 
self-exertion,  or  a.ssistance. 

Weadeii,  ((Zrd'w,)  r.  <2.  [M.  donden  ;  A.  adeadan.)  To 
deprive  of  a  portion  of  vigor,  force,  or  sensation  ;  to 
abate  vigor  or  action  ;  to  blunt;  as,  deadened  faculties. 

*'  By  a  soft  aoswer  deaden  their  force  by  degrees.”  Biehop  Burnet. 

— To  retard  in  motion  ;  to  reduce  the  speed  or  momentum 
of;  ns,  to  deaden  the  crankness  of  a  ship.  —  To  make 
vapid,  dull,  inert,  or  spiritless:  as.  to  deaden  the  vola¬ 
tility  of  certain  liquors.— To  remove  glaring  tints,  glos¬ 
siness,  or  undue  prominence  of  colors;  as,  to  deaden 
lights  in  a  picture. 

Woad'-eye,  n.  (jVai/L)  A  circular  block  of  wood,  with 
three  holes  through  it.  for  the  lanyards  of  rigging  to 
reeve  through  without  sheaves,  and  with  a  groove  round 
it  for  an  iron  strap. 

Woad'*flat,  n.  One  of  the  bends  of  a  ship, 

amidships. 

Woad'-froig-lif ,  n.  {Mar.  Law.)  The  unsiipplied 
part  of  a  cargo. 

Wead'-g:round«  n.  {Fortif.)  Ground  which  cannot 
be  seen  or  defended  from  behind  the  parapet  of  the  work. 

Ooad'-lioad,  n.  One  who  travels  witli  a  free  ticket 
on  railroads,  <fec. ;  or,  one  whose  admission  to  a  place  of 
amusement,  Ac.,  is  franked  by  the  proprietor.  (Collo¬ 
quial.) 

Road'-liearted*  a.  Having  a  faint,  slow  heart. 

l>oad'-hoartodness.  n.  Want  of  energy  and  cour¬ 
age  :  faint-heartedness. 

l>ead'-hoat,  n.  {Sjxnrting.)  A  term  used  to  denote  a 
tie  between  the  running  of  two  or  more  liorses,  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  animals  are  parallel  when  passing  the 
winning-post;  as.  they  ran  a  dead-heat. 

I>oa4rislt.  a.  Resembling  what  is  dead  ;  inert :  dull. 

Read  l^^ake,  in  yew  York,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Iraiik- 
lin  CO.  Length  about  6  m. 

Read  Ijaiig'iia^e,  n.  A  language  that  is  no  longer 
spoken  by  any  people  or  nation,  as  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Ac.,  in  contradistinction  to  such  as  are  so  spoken,  and 
are  known  ns  living  languages. 

Read'-letter,  r?.  A  letter  which  lies  for  a  certain  period 
uncalled  for  at  the  post-office,  and  is  then  sent  to  the 
general  post-office  to  be  opened,  and,  in  most  cases,  re¬ 
turned  franked  to  the  writer.  —  That  which  lias  become 
obsolete  by  default  of  usage,  or  by  non-observance;  as, 
tlio  regulation  is  now  a  dead-letter. 

Road'-lettor  Ofliee,  72.  That  department  of  a  chief 

I  or  geneml  post-office  devoted  to  the  reception,  return, 

I  or  destruction  (»f  dead-letters. 

,  Read'-levol,  n.  A  perfect  or  complete  level. 

Road'-lil'l,  72.  A  lift  requiring  main  strength,  in  ex¬ 
treme  exigency. 

“  And  have  no  power  at  all,  nor  shift, 

To  help  itself  at  a  dead-lift."  —  Hudihras. 

Read'-lijglit,  n.  {y<iut.)  A  p4>rf.  or  strong  w(x>den 
shutter,  with  a  glass  bull's-eye  in  the  centre,  made  to 
suit  a  cabii,^jndow,  in  which  it  D  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  efrieriiig  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

Road'likootly  n.  The  state  <^'dead  or  defunct  persons. 

Read'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being  deadly  or  antago¬ 
nistic  to  life. 

Read'-look,  72.  A  lock  having  no  sjirfng-catch.  —  A 
complete  stand-still  caused  by  some  obstruction  or 
counteracting  influence;  as,  niattei's  are  at  a  dead-lock. 

Roa<riy,  a.  Tlmt  may  cause  or  occasion  death;  mor¬ 
tal  ;  fatal  ;  destructive. 

“  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gnu.” —  Shak*. 

— Sanguinary;  murderous ;  implacable :  as,  a  deadly  w  rong. 

**  The  Kumidians  are  deadly  enemies  unto  the  Turks.”  —  KnotUs. 

— adv.  In  a  deadly  manner;  mortally;  as,  “a  deadly 
wounded  mail.’*  —  Ezek.  x.\x.  24. 

— Ill  a  manner  resembling  death ;  as,  deadly  jiale. 

“  So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair.”  —  Byrotu 

— Destructively ;  implacably  :  iimrderoii.^ly. 

— Exceedingly;  extremely;  decidedly.  (Vulgar.) 

“  Mettled  schoolboys  . .  .  though  deadly  weary.  ”  —  Lord  Orrery. 

Readly-oarrof.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Th\p.sia. 

RA^a<l'iy-ni^litslia<le,n.  {Bot.)  'HUv  Atrojya  Bella¬ 
donna.  See  Atropa. 

Road  maii's-oyo,  n.  {yaui.)  A  small  Mock  or  pulley, 
with  many  holes,  but  no  shivers  for  running  lanyards. 

Roatl  iiiaii'^  Head,  n.  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  tho  English  Channel.  Lat.  50°  30'  N.,  Lon. 
4°  48'  W. 

Read'-iiiarcli,  72.  {Mus.)  A  piece  of  solemn  military 
music,  played  at  the  interment  of  the  dead;  as,  the 
**  fleod-march  in  Saul.” 

Read'iiesJi,  72.  State  of  being  dead;  want  of  natural 
life,  vital  jiower,  or  animation;  coldness;  frigidity; 
vapidiie.'is;  flatnes.>«:  barrenness;  iiulifference ;  im^rtilfi- 
cation  of  the  natural  desires;  as,  the  deadne.s.s  of  a  tree, 
or  human  limb;  d^adness  of  society;  deadness  of  eye¬ 
sight;  deadness  of  spirits. 

“  Your  gloomy  eyes  betray  a  deadnete."  —  Lee. 

Read'-notllo,  7>.  (Bot.)  See  Lamiv.m. 

I>oad'-i>2ky,  72.  (.V/f.)  A  soldier's  pay  drawn  after  bis 
(leniise,  by  fraudulently  keeping  his  name  on  the  muster- 
roll. 

l>ead'-|>lato,  71.  (Mach.)  A  flat  iron  plate,  sometimes 
fitted  before  The  bar.s  of  a  furnace  for  the  pnrpo.'<e  of 
allowing  the  bituminon*^  coal  to  as.sume  the  character 
of  coke  before  it  is  thrust  back  upon  the  fire, 
fi.  See  Mortuaue. 
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n«-a«l'-rocUoiiintf .  »i.  (Xaut.)  A  rpcknnins  kept  l«y  I>on<i’>wnIl.  n.  A  Wank  wall;  a  wall  wliich  has  iioth-j 


ubstTviu*;  a  conrwes  ami  distaijoes  by  the  log,  to 

aneertani  lier  pi>silion,  makiiijr  due  allowance  for  lee-way. 
I>oa<r-risiiis:r9  (-VuMi.)  Those  parts  of  a  ship  s  fl«K)r. 


inji  to  relieve  its  monotonous  a>|>ect. 
l>oatr-\%  ater,  u.  (yaut.)  The  eddy  under  a  ships : 
counter. 


tlinmjthout  hw  eVitir.-Teugth.’wTiere  tlu- Hoor-thnlier  is  I»«‘ail'-welsl««.  «•  A  lit-avy  or  burdensome  load  or 

(Sometimes  called, 


termiuateil  upou  the  lower  futtock. 

i 

]>oail  Itivor.  in  .l/ainr,  rises  in  Franklin  co.,  and  enters 
Kennebec  Kiver  altout  20  m.  below  Mooseheud  Lake.  | 
Doa«l  Ri  vor,  in  Mairu,  a  jiosi-ortice  of  Somerset  co. 
l>ea:l  Hi  vor„  in  Aew  H>impshirt^  rises  in  Coos  co.,uud 
j  »ins  tlie  Margallaway  River  near  the  E.  boumlary  of  the  i 
Stale.  ' 

l>pai'-rt>5>o,  n.  (Xant.)  A  rope  which  does  not  run 
through  aiiv  block  or  pulley. 

Deatl  4*  n.  pi.  {Mining.)  The  earth,  or  other  substances,  ^ 
which  eiKlo.<e  the  ore  on  every  side. 


incumbrance. 

{Xaut.)  The  heavit^st  part  of  a  ship's  cargo,  laid  at  the  | 
butb>m  of  the  hold  to  iiiaintaiu  her  proper  equilibrium 
ami  hold  of  the  water.  | 

I>ea«l'-w  »*l  1,  n.  A  well  through  which  the  refuse  waters 
of  eertaiii  industries,  or  even  ees.s-jKMds.  are  allowed  to, 
infiltrate  into  the  suijacent  strata,  wiiieli  are  usually  ofi 
a  permeable  nature.  .  ,,,  I 

lull.  II.  (.Vanf.)  A  he.ad-wiml;  a  wind  blow¬ 
ing  right  in  the  ship's  face.  | 

n.  (.Vaid.)  Blocks  of  timber  laid  upon 
each  end  of  a  vessel's  keel,  where  her  sheer  narrows. 

Those  jKirts  of  a  ship's 


Ikeari  (anc.  i«c«f  lake  of  Wtumen.ll  I>«>a<r-w<»rks.  n.  jd.  (-.Vaiif.)  •  ,  io. 

calleil  liv  the  Arabs  Bihr  Lnot.  or  "Pea  of  Lot, "  a  lake  hull  which  appear  above  water-lmo  when  she  is  lull} 


of  l*ales*tine,  in  Lat.31*^  liV  to  31®  47'  N.,  Lon.  35®  3^  in 
its  centre,  abt.  IS  m.  E.  of  .lernsalem.  It  is  aliont  35  ni. 
long,  with  an  average  bread!  Ii  of  from  10  to  12.  Five 
cities,  including  Sodom  and  tlomorr.ih,  situate  on  this 
s|H>t,  were,  according  to  Scripture,  all  swallowed  up.  to 
aitisfy  divine  vengeance  for  their  iniquity.  The  neigli- 
borlKicsI  of  the  lake  abounds  with  volcanic  products.  The 
depth  of  the  lake  is  about  22t)  fatlionis.  ami  its  ordinary 
surface  is  1.3S1  feet  below  that  of  the  .Mediterranean.; 


Ikeill'.  idc/',)  a.  [A.  S.  6..df ;  D.  dttof ;  Ger.  tauft ;  L.  Pax. 
door;  leel.  daufr,  fatuous,  ileaf;  Gotli.  daubs;  Swed.; 
and  Goth,  do/,  stupid ;  Dan.  dor,  deaf :  Icel.  dryfa,  deaf-  > 
ness.  The  root  is  found  in  Slav.  tip.  to  dull,  to  blunt ; 
and  in  Sansk.  duili.  to  become  fixed  or  iiuniovable.] 
Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing;  incapable  of  perceiving 
SOU  mis. 

Come  on  mv  ri^ht  hand,  for  this  ear  is  dtaf."  —  Shuks. 


•  The  proi>er:ies  of  the  waters  of  the  U.  S.  are  remark- j_Dp)irived  of  the  power  of  hearing;  stunned;  deafened; 


able 'and  well-known.  They  are:  1.  Great  specific 
gravity,  amounting  to  I  'l-A  or  one  fourth  greater  than 


Btitlcd  with  sound. 

Dm/  with  the  noiw,  I  took  my  hasty  llight.”  —  Drydm. 


pnrewaU-r,  so  that  many  ■  _I„„,erfectly  heard ;  bluntetl;  dulled;  deadenciL 

sink  at  once  in  a  imud^or  "  A  doa/  uoim  of  ilouods  that  never  cease  "  -  brydea. 

— Jiot  listening;  wilfully  disregarding;  not  moved,  per 


ness,  nearlv  seven  times  that  of  the  sea,  but  varying 
extremely  '.at  different  seasons,  being  sometimes  only 
alauit  22  per  cent.,  and  at  other  times  more  than  44  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  About  24}4  IH-r  cent,  may  be  con- 
sidereil  the  average  proiK»rtion  by  weight.  The  chlorides 
of  sodimii.  magnasinm,  and  calciiini  are  the  most  abnii- 
daiit  salts,  and  there  is  also  some  chloride  of  iKitassium. 

_ Fr.>m  111?  K.  side,  some  S  m.  from  the  P.  cud,  a  low 

promontory  proj.-cts  three  fourths  of  the  way  towards 
the  W.  cliffs,  ami  sends  up  a  point  5  m.  towards  the  X 
Below  this  p.iint  the  lake  becomes  suddenly  sliallow.  the 
southern  bay  not  averaging  more  than  12  or  15  feet  in 
depth.  Tliis  low  part  is  believed  to  cover  the  sites  of  the 
destroyed  cities.  The  JJ.  5*.  lias  no  ]ierceptible  outlet, 
aii'l  the  waters  poured  inlo  it  in  tlie  N.  by  the  .Iordan, 
are  probably  evaisiriite.l  by  the  intense  beat  of  the  un¬ 
clouded  sun.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  northern 
and  principal  part  of  the  hay  was  the  jirmlnct  of  some 
convulsion  of  naturelong  before  that  which  destroyed 
pislom  and  foriiieil  the  scuith  bay:  that  the  .Iordan  at 
first  floweil  into  the  Bed  Sea  through  the  remarkiible 
cr**vji.ssi»  which  cxtcmls  from  it?*  w.*urcos  to  the  ^ilf  of 
Akahah;  aii<l  that  at  some  period  beyond  the  roach  of 
history,  its  bed  and  valley  sunk  down  to  their  present 
level  and  fornieil  the  l>.  S.  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  United 
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States  niivv.  who  surveyed  the  sea  of  &idom  in  184S, 
discovered,'in  landing,  a  ravine  in  the  bdl  of  the  sem 
corresponding  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  in  its  yalle}  -V 
of  the  sea.  It  lias  lieen  aflirmtsl  that  no  animal  can  live 
in  the  waters  of  this  lake;  nevertlielcs.s,  in  a 
addressed  to  the  French  Acadeni.v  of  '‘■"'"f'*' 
rell  who  .accompanied  the  Duke  of  l.iiync.s  to  1  alestine. 
in  ice.?,  alii rms  that  he  "distinctly  saw  a  number  ol 
small  fish,  that  seemed  to  thrive  very  well. 

I>eiVil-seJ.  II  A  fraudulent  consiuracy  formed  against 
a  idaver  at  cards  or  dice.  . 

_ (.ijy.rts.)  The  rapt  or  fixed  attitude  assumed  by  a  pointer 

when  marking  its  game. 

—Any  residiite  or  iiiifaltering  effort;  as,  to  make  a  dead- 
:it  an  h<^ir('>:i. 

l>ea<r-shot,  n.  A  perfect,  iiover-failing,  or  unerring 

marksman;  ji.'*,  a  .,,1  * 

WeiKl'-istriiok.  a.  Struck  or  confounded  watli  terror, 

pain,  or  aslonishmeut. 


8uailed,  or  convinced;  determinedly  indifferent  or  inat¬ 
tentive  ;  ;i8,  dM/  to  argument  or  entreaty ;  prectxliug  to. 

*•  I  win  be  deaf  to  pleadiDg  and  excuses."  —SkaJu. 

—Without  taste,  virtue,  or  flavor;  withered;  decayed  ;  as, 
a  dr  tf  nut.  (R.) 

I>ealV  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

**  Hearing  hath  dca/'d  our  sailors.”  —  Vonne. 

Dear  mill  Persons  who  can  m-illier  hear 

nor  speak.  -A  person  who  is  born  deaf,  or  wlio  loses  his 
hearing  at  a  very  early  age,  is  dumb  also;  but  the  pri¬ 
mary  defect  is  'deafness;  dumbness  is  only  the  consi- 
qiiencc  of  it.  Children  orUimuily  liear  soumls,  and  then 
learn  to  imitate  them :  that  is,  they  learn  to  repeat  what 
they  hear  other  persons  say.  It  is  thus  that  every 
one  of  us  has  learned  to  speak.  But  the  deaf  child 
hears  nothing;  cannot  therefore  imitate,  and  remains 
dumi).  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  there  ex¬ 
ists  some  connection  between  the  physical  conditioii.s 
of  a  country  and  deafness.  In  mountainous  districts  it 
is  generally  found  to  be  more  prevalent  than  in  plain 
and  flat  districts,  ami  in  rnral  parts  Ilian  in  cities  or 
towns.  .A  marsliv  district,  or  an  impure  atmosphere, 
undoiibtcsliv  tends  to  render  it  more  common.  The 
greater  number  of  tbese  unlortunatc  persons  arc  to  be 
found  among  the  jsiorer  classes;  and  hence  there  is  i 
reason  to  Is  lievc  that  the  defect  is  frequently  caiiseii  by  , 
the  want  of  necessary  supplies  and  attention  during  in- 1 
fancy  and  childhood.  -Among  tlie  other  causes  that] 
doubtless  tend  to  produce  deafness,  are  intermarriages 
among  near  relations,  herediUry  prislisposition,  aiidj 
certain  conditions  of  life.  In  some  of  the  eaiitous; 
of  Switxerlaiid  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  one  to 
every  oou  of  the  imimlation ;  while  it  is  only  1  in 
1,600  in  Great  Britain;  1  in  1.'200  in  France;  1  in  2,100 
in  Saxony  :  ami  1  in  2,996  in  the  Unitisl  StaU.s.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  defect  is  seldom  transmitted  direct 
from  deaf  and  dumb  jiareiits  to  children.  “  \Ve  can 
show.’’  says  the  principal  of  llie  X'ew  lork  Institution. 

•  "  that  it  is  niucli  the  most  common  for  the  children  of 
deaf  nintc  parents  to  possess  the  faciiltii.s  of  which  their 
parents  were  del>rivtsi,"  This  fact  is  clearly  established, 
and  there  is  tlms  no  sufficient  rca.son  »  by  the  deaf  and 
diimli  should  not  marry.  The  eilucation  of  the  deaf 
ami  dumb  has  only  rcH.enlly  bwu  hegiiiuing  to  receive 
a  due  amount  of  attention.  M  e  are  told  by  Bede  that 
a  deaf  man  was  taught  to  rejicat  words  and  sentences 
bv  John,  hishop  of  Ilagulsiad  (Hexham),  who  flour¬ 
ished  ill  the  latter  half  of  the  7tli  century;  but  eight 
centuries  elapse  before  we  read  again  of  any  attempt  j 
to  instruct  this  uulortiiuate  class  of  persons,  when  Ro-, 
dolidius  Agricola,  a  native  of  Groningen,  mentions  a 
deaf  mute  that  he  had  known  baling  l>een  taught  to 
note  down  his  thoughts.  Half  a  century  later,  the 
learned  and  versatile  professor  of  Pavia  Iniversity,  Je¬ 
rome  Cardan  give  to  the  world  the  theoretical  principle 
upon  which  the  instruction  of  the  deal  and  dumb  is 
founded.  He  says :  "  Writing  is  associated  with  speech, 
and  siaa’cli  with  thought;  but  written  characters  .and 
ideas  may  be  connected  together  witliout  the  interven- 

_ . ...1-.  ..a  Ivir.v.v.Fl  i-iihirv  S’ l»ti r«/’ 1 4«rs.”  HTltl  Ai*- 


tion  of  sounds,  as  in  liieroglyi>hic  ciiaracters,"  and  as¬ 
serts  that  on  this  principle  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  possible  tlioiigli  difficult.  Soon  after  this 
time.  Father  Police  (1520-54),  a  Benedictine  monk,  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  reputation  forteacliiiig  Hie  deaf  and  dumb 
to  speak  and  write.  In  1620  Juan  I'.tiilo  Bonet,  a  Siiaii-  j 
-  iard  like  Ponce,  and  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  wrote  a . 
book  on  Hie  iiistrnelion  of  deaf  mutes,  and  invented  a 
one-handed  alplialiet.  From  tliat  time  the  subject  came 
to  receive  more  attention,  a  number  of  w.irUs  w  ere  pub- 1 
lisbed,  and  various  systems  proposeil.  Aiiionr  tlic  per-| 
sons  who  more  |iarticiilurly  distiiiguLslied  tliemselves  by 
tlicir  labors  in  this  field,  were  Heenicke  in  Germany 
John  Conrad  Haiiiinaii,  in  Holland:  Rodrique  I’eroire.. 
ill  France;  Jolin  Bulwer  and  John  Wallis,  in  England. 
The  first  sclioids  establisbeil  for  the  cslueatiou  of  deaf  ; 


mutes  were  those  of  the  .Abb5  de  1  l.pee  in  Paris,  li.cA, 
and  .Mr.  Brai.lwood  in  Edinhiirgh.  176U.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  De  FEjiee  was  iiiueli  improved  by  Sicard,  bis 
pupil  and  successor  in  the  Paris  institution,  ami  who  is 
entitled  to  rank  with  him  as  one  of  Hie  greatest  b-iie- 
factors  of  tlie  deaf  and  diiiiiti.  In  ISli  ihe  first  icsi  liini, 
called  the  American  Asylum,  was  founded  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  at  llartlord.  under  the  siiiierintcmlem  e  of  .Mr.  Gal- 
laiidet,  q.  r.,  who  is  Hie  promoter  of  a  system  justly 
styled  the  American  system,  and  which  widely  differs 
from  the  system  of  the  Ahlie  de  I'Epee,  as  improved  ly 
Sicard.  In  ISIS,  the  Xew  York  Asyliiiii,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  ami  equal  in  si/e  to  any  in  l.unqie.  was  or¬ 
ganized.  jiiiice  Hiat  time,  niiiiibers  of  similar  inslitu- 
tious  have  been  founded,  the  prineipal  of  wliicli  are 
those  of  Pliila.lelpliia(l5'2t));  Danville,  Ky.  (182:J) ;  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.  (15'29);  Staunton,  Va.  (1839),  Ac.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  one  who  lias  not  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject  to  form  aiiylliing  like  a  true  comeptionof  Ihe 
helpless  condition  of  one  that  is  born  deal  ami  diinili. 
Ho  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  ide.is  connected  with 
soiiml,  but  he  is  deiiriveil  of  the  means  by  wliicli  iii- 
strnctiun  ami  information  are  iisiially  coiiveytal  to  the 
mind.  The  voice  of  s|K-ecb  is  to  Iiiiii  a  nonentity,  and 
he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  power  of  words.  He  can 
hold  no  coiiiinuiiicjitioii  witli  his  fcIlow-iiH-n,  except  by 
means  of  a  lew  imperfect  natural  signs.  His  ideas  are 
very  much  limited  to  tlie  objects  and  events  he  witnes8.-s 
ami  the  exterior  relations  of  things,  and  he  is  shut  out 
from  all  the  knowleiige  derived  from  history  ami  tradi¬ 
tion.  Conceptions  of  pxst  agi-s,  distant  countries,  a  fu¬ 
ture  world, or  a  deity,  are  all  l*eyond  hi.s  reach.  In  re- 
pird  to  the  combination  ami  application  of  the  ideas 
wliicli  he  acquires,  he  is  still  in  the  state  ol  nations  in 
Hie  very  infancy  of  sisiety.  ami  niiiuot  be  aided  or  di- 
recteil  by  others  in  bis  efforts  or  reason  Tlieol.jeets  to 
be  accoiiiiilislied  in  the  education  of  a  deaf  niiite  are  to 
leal  h  him  an  entire  language,  and  to  give  liiiii  all  that 
iineis  of  moral,  religions,  ami  ordinary  knowledge  that 
is  nt*cessarv  for  liiiii  as  a  social  and  immortal  being. 
Tills  lias  to'be  done  by  signs,  and  Hie  meaning  contained 
in  Hie  signs  lias  also  to  be  conveytsl  to  him.  The  firat 
ami  most  important  operation  in  instructing  the  child 
is,  that  written  words  have  a  meaning,  and  suggest  to 
all  persons  of  education  the  same  idea.  It  is  necessary 
to  begin  bv  instructing  him  in  Hie  names  of  external 
objects,  beginning  willi  Hiose  wliii-li  are  best  known  to 
him,  and  most  frequently  iirescnted  to  his  view.  Thus, 
the  name  of  any  object,  such  as  a  knife,  may  lie  written 
in  large  letters  11)1011  .a  board,  and  the  attention  of  the 
child  directi-d  alternately  to  the  name  and  to  the  object 
wliicli  Ls  ))resenti-d  to  him  at  the  same  time,  until  he  be 
grailiiallv  brought  to  umlerstand  that  a  certain  relation 
exists  between  them.  .After  be  lias  bc-cn  taught  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  names  of  objects  and  the  objects 
tliemselves,  lie  lias  next  to  be  taught  the  analysis  of 
words  into  tlielettei’s  of  the  alphabet  and  the  particular 
gesture  w  liicli  he  is  to  attach  to  each  word  as  iis  dis¬ 
tinctive  sign,  together  with  the  meaning  of  collective 
words,  as  distinguisbeil  frem  those  denoting  imlividnal 
objects  or  )>arts  id'  objects.  General  ti  nils,  as  a)')dieable 
in  coniiiion  to  a  nundier  of  individuals,  and  to  generic 
names  cotiiiirclieiidiiig  a  number  of  sjiecies.  are  next 
to  be  exidained:  and  lastly,  the  most  general  anil  ab¬ 
stract  terms,  such  as  hrii  g.  ahjrrl.  Ac.  The  qiuilities  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  accideiils,  variations,  and  imwlificalions 
of  objects,  and  wbicli  are  exiiree.si  d  by  adjectives,  are 
next  taught.  The  iiia.-ter  must  endeavor  to  make  Ins 
))Uidl  conceive  tliese  qiiaiilies.  in  the  first  jilace.  as  in¬ 
herent  in  tlie  ol  j«‘ts  themselves,  and  next  as  ca))alde 
of  being  delacli'  il  l  y  a  mental  oiieration  from  sncli  ob¬ 
jects,  though  in  fact'tlu-v  have  no  i  xi-t.-m  e  but  as  united 
with  them.  The  means  ciiiployeil  ill  the  iiistrui  tioii  of 
the  deaf  and  diiiiib  are;  1.  Tlie  visilde  language  of  pic- 
turfi  siiciis,  anil  jri'stures :  2.  alpluiln*!  or  ilac- 

tvloliigv",  and  writing;  and  3.  Articulation  and  reading 
o'li  the  iil's.  Tlie  first  is  the  earliest  and  most  siiiiide 
niiale  of  cimiiiiunicaling  insirm  tion.  Dartvlology.  or 
Hie  manual  aliiliabet.  is  a  moile  of  denoting  the  differ¬ 
ent  letters  of  the  alidial.ct  by  means  ol  Hie  fingers. 
There  are  two  kinds  in  use  :  in  Hie  one  only  one  band 
being  eiiudiiveil,  ill  the  other  both  :  Hie  latter  is  general 
in  this  country.  AVriliiig  is  aiioHier  imiiortant  means 
ill  the  eiliicatiiiii  of  deaf  mutes,  and  is  useful  not  only  as 
cu.abliiii'  tbiMii  to  fix  tlieir  li-s-sims  in  the  niiiiil.  but  as 
bring  also  Hie  t  hief  medium  by  which  they  can  bold 
iiitercoiirso  watli  strangers.  Articulation  is  the  teach- 
in-  of  the  imiiil  to  exi-rcss  his  ideas  in  siieich.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this.  Hie  sense  of  touch,  .as  well  as  the  eye  Ls  eni- 
pliived  The  piildl  is  made  to  notice  Hu-  movements  of 
the  external  organs  of  sjieech  of  the  teacher  to  feel 
with  liis  own  hand  the  vibrations  wliicli  sound  creates 
in  Hie  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath 
wliicli  are  caused  by  Hie  iiniiluctioii  of  certain  soumls 
He  is  ui.ade  to  imitate  sm  h  utterances,  and  by  means  of 
patience  ami  ingenuity  on  Hie  |):irt  of  ilie  tea.  her.  he 
will  at  length  sneered  in  imitating  what  he  observes. 


ami  in  exiiressing  liimsi  lf  by  s)ii-ech.  Reading  on  the 
lins  as  it  is  called,  is  inlendeil  to  enable  the  deaf  mute 
to  umlerstand  what  is  said  to  hin^.v  others,  from  ol> 
serving  the  motion  of  their  lip.  This  system,  known 

MVhefaii'afmethod.hasreceivodgreateratteiitionof 

late  in  this  country  ai^  Europ,  ’ 

with  mark.><i  success.  Th  ree  were,  in  L’. . ,  3' ' 

lions  forfued.-afaiidduiubinlhiscoiiiitrv.  Tlicpro- 
pS  of  d-af  and  dumb  to  the  p  .oulat.ou  m  Uie 
U  S  is  one  to  about  2,490 ;  in  England,  one  to  1  600, 
in'  Franc",  one  to  1,200 ;  in  Bel  -ium,  one  to  2.200 ;  m 
X-orwav.one  to  1,000;  in  Swislen,  one  to  1,^  ,  and 
in  certain  parts  of  .Switzerland  one  to  200. 

nealcM?  •de/’n.lv.a.  To  make  deaf ;  to  deprive  of  the 
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powor  of  lio-iriti.c:;  to  stun  ;  to  render  incapable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  sounds  distinctly. 

“  From  shoiiiiiig  mi»n,  and  horns,  and  d'^gs,  he  flies, 

Deafen'd  and  stunn’d  with  their  promiscuous  cries.”— ^<i<2tson. 

(Arch.)  To  render  impervious  to  souml,  as  a  floor  or 
wall. 

■>oaf'Iy,  a</r.  Obscurely  heard;  without  true  sense  of 
sound. 

— a.  Solitary;  remote;  lonely;  alone.  (Used  in  some 
English  districts.) 

Itoaf-mnte* n.  A  deaf  and  dumb  person:  one  who 
has  lost  both  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

I>oaf  nesH,  n.  State  of  being  deaf;  incapacity  of  per¬ 
ceiving  sounds;  tlie  state  of  the  organs  which  prevents 
th>  impression.s  which  constitute  hearing. 

Those  who  are  deaf  aud  dumb,  are  dumb  by  consequence  from 
their  dtafneae."  —  Holder. 

— Want  of  ability  or  will  to  hear;  unwillingness  to  hear 
or  regard. 

*  A  fnund  such  a  deafness  th.at  no  declaration  from  the  bishops 
CouM  take  piace.”  —  King  Charles  /. 

(.IDf/.)  An  imperfection  of  the  sense  of  hearing  arises 
fro  n  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  inexplicable 
an  I  iticnrable,  ami  otliers  u.scertainablo  and  susceptible 
of  relief  or  (oUire  removal.  When  tlio  organ  of  Inmring 
is  imperfect  in  its  functions,  either  at  birth  or  in  child¬ 
hood,  dumbness  or  imperfect  articulation  attemls  it. 
(See  Devf  Dumu.)  The  external  ear,  thotigh  tend¬ 
ing  by  its  form  and  situation  to  improve  am!  perfect  the 
sense  of  liearing,  is  in  no  way  nece.ssary ;  for  it  may 
he  ciU  off  without  producing  D.  A  common  cause  of 
/>.  arises  from  itiiperfoctions  or  obstructions  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  leading  from  the  external  oar  down  to  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tympanum.  This  passage  is  partly  carti¬ 
laginous  ami  partly  bony;  and  from  its  obliriue  direc¬ 
tion  it  is  ditflcnlt  so  to  see  into  it  Jis  to  ascertain  the  seat 
or  cause  of  obstruction.  In  some  persons,  however, 
wlien  placed  in  a  proper  position  so  that  the  Hunshine 
or  other  strong  light  may  be  properly  directed  into  it, 
a  little  m  inagement  enables  us  to  examine  nearly  its 
whole  extent.  In  some  case.s  of  cong^mital  D.  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  clo.sod  by  a  meinl>rane,  whicli,  if  near  the  exter- 
n  it  orifice,  is  easily  detected,  and  may  be  divided  or  re¬ 
moved;  but,  if  deeply  seate  1,  it  may  escape  observation 
till  the  chilii  attains  a  certain  age,  or  sliould  begin  to 
talk:  for  till  that  time  the  D.  of  infants  often  passes 
unobserved.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  where  the 
inaJfiu'tnation  exists  in  both  ears,  ami  the  child  i.s  dumb 
as  well  as  deaf,a  timely  operation  may  effect  the  double 
benefit  of  giving  both  hearing  and  speech.  Where  the 
p;iss:igo  to  the  tympanum  is  more  extensively  obliter¬ 
ated  or  malfmmed,  the  cases  become,  of  course,  more 
complicated,  but  yet  often  admit  of  cure  by  a  skilful 
ami  timely  operation.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  aural  passage  is  a  common  cause  of  imperfect 
hearing,  ami  sometimes  it  is  obstructed  by  accumula¬ 
tions  of  liarden**d  wa.x.  Tlie.se  causes  of  />.  may  inmost 
cases  be  ndieved  or  removed  by  syringing  the  ear  with 
warm  water,  which  sliould  b<<  forcibly  injected,  and  so 
directed  as  to  reach  the  membrana  tympani.  Insects 
or  worms  in  the  car  may  be  washed  out  in  the  same 
way,  or  killed  by  the  intro'luction  of  a  few  drops  of 
olive  oil,  or  of  camphorated  oil.  .\nother  cause  of  />. 
Vs  deficient  secretion  of  wax,  occasioning  a  dryness  of 
the  tube  of  tlie  ear.  It  is  relieved  by  greio^y  applica¬ 
tions,  and  by  tlie  cautious  use  of  stimulants,  such  as 
olive  oil.  to  which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
of  compound  camplior  liniment,  or  spirit  of  ammonia, 
iiave  been  ad'led.  Incases  of  inflammation  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  followed  by  suppuration,  more  or  less  D.  ensues, 
depemlent  upon  the  extent  of  the  mischief  going  on, 
ami  reipiiring  prompt  and  generally  antiphlogistictroat- 
ment;  tlio  p  lin.  especially  at  the  outset  of  the  disorder, 
is  often  intense,  ami  the  clischarge  purulent  ami  offen¬ 
sive.  The  D.  that  attends  a  violent  cobl  is  freipiently 
ilependent  upon  obstructions  in  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  goes  off  when  the  secretions  of  the  part  return  to 
their  natural  st  ite.  Lastly,  hardness  of  hearing  often 
appears  to  depend  upon  imperfection  in  the  functions 
of  file  auditory  nerves,  in  wliich  case,  constitutional, 
rather  than  local  treatment,  must  be  resorted  to. 

Fa vvcis.  (Jai'ti/v,)  au  Hungarian  statesman  and 
jurist,  n.  in  1.S03.  lie  received  his  edm.'ation  in  the  col- 
lege-i  of  K a  lb  and  Ivomorn.  and  then  applie<l  himself  to 
the  stn  Iv  of  the  law.  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the 
1 1  iingarian  iliet,  and  w.as  soon  recognize<l  as  the  loader 
of  the  opposition  party.  In  1848  he  was  u[>pointed 
minister  of  justice,  but  retired  from  public  life  when 
Kossuth  assninod  the  dictatorship.  In  lSr>0  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  with  the 
imperial  government.  Though  firmly  wedded  to  the 
opposition,  he  always  deprecated  extreme  measnre.sand 
connselleil  moderation.  Hungary  is  imlehted  to  him 
for  many  important  reforms,  especially  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  D.  1876. 

8>oaK  «•  [.‘V.  S.  dftl.,  g'‘(lal ;  Oer.  thnl :  (loth,  daih,  a 

part,  a  portion  :  Icel.  tleila :  Dan.  de.fr,  to  divide  ;  Gael. 
dlhi:  Corn,  r?//,  a  part ;  \Ath.  ddfi.^ ;  W.de:  Sansk.  fW, 
to  part  to  separate;  alli‘‘d  to  Or.  daio,  to  divide.]  A  di¬ 
vision,  part,  share,  or  portion  ;  an  indefinite  quantity, 
degree,  measure,  or  extent ;  as,  a  den!  of  trouble,  a  deal 
of  space,  a  deni  of  sickness.  —  Art  or  practice  of  dealing 
j)lrtying-c  irds  ;  as,  to  cut  for  deaf.  Also,  the  quantity 
of  card?  ileilt  out.  —  Tlie  divisi»m  of  a  piece  of  timber 
imvlo  by  sawing:  a  plank  of  j>ino  timber;  as,  n  deal 
board. —  Fir  or  pine  timber:  as.a  table  made  of  deal. 

— v.ii.  (i»np.tind  pj).  DRVJ.T.)  [A.  S.  d(TlnuJ>edn'fnn, 

Inn  ;  I),  de.efen  :  Ger.  theifen  :  Goth,  dailpni.]  To  portion 
out;  to  separate:  to  <Ustribnte ;  to  divide. 

And  deal  damnation  round  tlie  land.”  —  Pope. 


—To  scatter;  to  throw  about;  to  throw  or  give  out  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  as,  to  deal  out  a  pitck  of  cards. 

— i*.  n.  To  share  or  participate  in  the  concerns  of  business; 
to  traffic;  to  tnide;  to  carry  on  a  retail  business  ;  —  in 
contradistinction  to  produce  or  vianufacture. ;  as,  to 
deal  in  fancy  goods,  fidr^dealing^  &c.  —  To  negotiate;  to 
act,  intervene,  or  negotiate  between  man  and  man. 

“  Somciimes  be  that  deals  between  man  and  man  raise^j  bis  own 
credit  with  both.”  —  Bacon. 

— To  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  transaction  ;  to  act:  to  con¬ 
duct  one’s  self  in  relation  toothers ;  as,  to  deiU  honestly, 
to  ileal  impartially,  to  shabbily,  <kc.  —  To  distribute 

promiscuously;  as,  the  cards  require  dealing.  —  To  treat 
by  way  of  control,  check,  correction,  or  opposition;  as, 
a  ditticult  man  to  deal  with. 

To  deal  byy  to  treat ;  to  behave  towards,  either  ill  or 
well ;  as.  to  deal  by  an  a.ssociate  or  servant. — To  deal  in. 
to  have  to  do  with;  to  be  engaged  in  ;  to  practise;  as,  to 
deal  in  political  matters.  (Adrfi.vo/i.)  —  To  deal  with.,  to 
treat  in  any  manner;  to  u.se  well  or  ill. 

“  If  a  man  would  have  bis  conscience  deal  clearly  with  him,  he 
mmtdeal  severely  with  that.”  —  Sunth. 

Doal,  a  sea-bathing  town  of  England,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  lying  between  the  two  Forelands,  6  miles  from 
Sandwicli,  8  from  Dover,  and  16  from  Canterbury. 
Deal  is  divided  into  the  and  Loioer  towns,  and  is 

situated  opposite  the  submerged  estate  of  the  Saxon 
earls  of  Kent,  now  known  as  the  Goodwin  Sands.  J*op. 
8,804. 

l>oal.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Monmouth  co., 
about  3  ni.  S.  of  Long  Branch. 

Ileal  lislaiid,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 

IliMil'er,  7J.  One  who  Inus  to  do  with  anything,  or  has 
concern  with  ;  a  trader;  a  shopkeeper;  a  trafficker ;  a 
merchant.  (In  a  commercial  sense  it  is  opposed  to^ro- 
durer.)  —  The  person  who  deals  a  pivck  of  cards. 

Ileal  t,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Deal,  q.  r. 

lle'aiiioncl!4«  in  Georgia^  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co. ; 
pop.  about  750. 

Ileaii,  ».  [ Fr.  ;  Sp.  ;  Lat.  from 

cem,  ten.  Literally,  a  head  or  chief  of  ten  men.]  {EccL) 
In  the  Church  of  England,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
ill  catliedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  the  hea<i  of  a 
cliapter,  originally  said  to  consist  of  icn  canons  or  pre¬ 
bendaries;  whence  the  origin  of  the  term.  —  The  pre¬ 
siding  lieail  of  the  faculty  in  some  of  tlie  English  and 
Scottish  universities.  —  In  the  universities  of  O.xford 
and  Cambridge,  Eng.,  an  officer  deputed  to  compel  the 
attcinlance  of  students  at  prayers^in  the  chapels  of  the 
colleges,  and.  generally,  to  supervise  their  conduct  at 
religious  service. 

— Ill  the  U.  S.,  a  clerk  or  secretary  of  a  faculty  of  the¬ 
ology,  law,  or  medicine. 

De.an  of  a  guild.  In  Scotland,  the  president  of  a  trades- 
guild. 

llcan*  (Forosf  of,)  a  regal  forest  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  formerly  of  considerable  extent,  but 
now  reilnced  to  11,000  acres.  The  inhabitants  enjoy 
certain  privileges,  and  are  much  employed  in  coal-mines 
and  iron-works. 

Doaii'or.V)  n.  Tlicoffice,  revenue,  or  re.^idence  of  a  dean. 

Ileaii'liel<l,  in  Maine^  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  abt. 
80  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

lloaii  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  M'right  co. 

Iloaii's  i’oriier.s,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

lloaii'fH  f’oriiors,  in  Xew  yorl\  a  P.O.  of  Saratoga  co. 

Iloaii'stiip,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  dean. 

ll<MiiiM'ville.  in  Xew  I’oWi*,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
about  15  m.  S.W.  of  Utica. 

lloaiiK'villo,  or  lloaii'villo,  in  irotcow.<m,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Dune  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  Watertown. 

Ili^ar,  a.  [A.  S.  dyre,  dear,  dior.  precious,  beloved  :  Ger. 
theiier:  0. Ger.  iuer;  Swed.,  Goth.,  and  led.  dyr:  .Sansk. 
dr,  with  prefix  d.‘ to  regard,  to  value,  to  tend,  to  take 
Cure  of.]  Scarce;  not  plentiful;  characterized  by  ex¬ 
orbitant  price;  ns,  a</cur  year.  —  Costly  ;  bearing  a  high 
price  in  comparison  to  tlie  usual  price;  valualde;  ex- 
pen.sive ;  of  a  high  price  and  reijuiring  large  outlay;  as, 
a  dear  purchase. 

“He  has  paiJ  dear,  very  dear  for  his  whistle.”  —  Franklin. 

— Highly  valued  in  estimation;  much  beloved;  fondly  re¬ 
garded  ;  as,  a  dear  girl. 

“  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes  ; 

Dearns  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.” —  Gray. 

— adv.  Dearly. 

— n.  A  darling;  a  word  denoting  tender  affection  or  en¬ 
dearment. 

I>oarl>orn.n.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage. —  ^Vehster. 

lleur'borii,  IIenrv,  an  American  general,  n.  at  Hamp¬ 
ton.  N.  II.,  1751.  Ho  distinguisiied  himself  chiefly,  in 
1778,  by  a  gallant  charge  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  1813  by  the  capture  of  Yorktown  and  Ft.  George 
in  ('Aiiada.  D.  1829. 

l><‘ar'l>orii,  in  Maine,  tK  township  of  Kennebec  co., 
about  20  m.  N.  of  .\ugnsta. 

lloarUorn.  in  Illinois,  a  post-<^ffice  of  McHenry  co. 

Deurborii.  in  Indiana^  a  S.E.  co,.  bordering  on  Ohio. 
Area,  about  291  sq.  m.  Rivers.  M’hitewater  and  Ohio. 
*S^?«r/ucc,  diversified.  .8o?7,  genenilly  fertile.  Min.  Lime¬ 
stone.  Cap.  l^awreneebiirg.  /bp.  24,116. 

ll<‘arl>orn,  in  Michigan.,  a  township  of  AVaync  co.; 
pop.  2,302. 

Ilearborn  River,  in  M-minna,  rises  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains  and  enters  the  Missouri  Uiver  about  130  ni. 
above  the  Great  Falls.  Length  about  150  m. 

Ilear'borsi  viile.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Dear¬ 
born  township,  Wayne  co.,  on  the  Bongo  River,  aliont  10 
m.  W.  of  Detroit.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  Arsenal,  ibp.  530. 

D  eur'*b<>u^lit.  a.  Pnrchtised  at  a  high  price,  or  at  a 
price  above  its  intrinsic  value ;  as,  dear-bought  experi¬ 
ence. 


Iloar'dorir's  >f  in  OhiOy  a  post-office  of  Tuscan 
rawas  co. 

llear'-lovo<l,  a.  Much  beloved. 

llt'ar'Iy,  ne/c.  With  great  fondness  or  affection.  —  At 
a  high  price;  exorbitantly. 

“  He  buya  his  mistress  dearly  with  hia  IhroDe.” — Drydcn. 

Iloar'iikati**^,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Westclu*8ter 
CO.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Piermont. 

llear'iieSH.  n.  State  of  being  dear;  fondness;  near¬ 
ness  to  the  heart  or  affections;  preciousnes.s :  tender 
love;  as.  the  rfMr/ie.w  of  home  to  the  absent. —  Scar¬ 
city;  state  of  being  dear ;  costliness;  exorbitance  of 
price  ;  as,  the  dearness  of  bread. 

Heart li.  {dtrth.)  n.  Scarcity,  which  makes  food  dear. 

“  There  have  been  terrible  dearths  ot  corn.*'  —  Swift. 

— Privation;  want;  need;  famine. 

“  Eat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth.”  —  Milton. 

— Barrenness;  sterility;  as,  Dearth  of  plot.”  —  Dryden. 

Ilear'y ,  n.  A  term  of  endearment  or  fondness ;  a  dear ; 
a  pet ;  a  darling. 

Iloaso  Inlet,  in  Ala.ska,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
S.  of  I’oint  Bangui.  Lat.  71°  13'  N.,  Lon.  75°  10'  W.  It 
is  about  5  ni.  wide. 

Ilea*ie  River,  in  British  X.  America,  rises  in  the 
Coj)permine  Mountains,  and  empties  into  Great  Bear 
Lake. 

Hease  strait,  a  channel  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  Coronation  Gulf,  ainl  having  Melbourne 
Island  at  its  E.  extremity.  Lat.  G‘J°  X.  It  is  about  120 
ni.  long4  with  an  average  width  of  23  m. ;  numerous  small 
islands  obstruct  its  widest  part. 

llea'iHOii  ville^  in  Mis.d.'tsippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Yazoo  co. 

Ileallif  n.  [A.  S.  death,  from  deadian,  to  die;  adeadan, 
to  fail,  to  decay,  to  lay  waste,  to  destroy;  Ger.  foe/; 
O.Qor.  tiki ;  0.  Sax.  c/of/;  Goth,  dauthus;  Icel.  daudi.] 
Extinction  of  life;  entire  loss  of  viLility  ;  inertality; 
dec(‘5is<^;  demise  ;  departure  from  this  world;  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

o  How  wonderful  is  Death  ! 

Death  aud  his  brother  Sleep.” —  Shelley. 

— Cause  of  death ;  agent  of  extinction  of  life. 

“  He  caught  his  death  at  the  last  county-sessions.” — Addison. 

— A  skeleton,  as  the  symbol  of  mortality  ;  typical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  vital  extinction  ;  as,  a  rfMf/iVhead. 

— Entire  loss,  privation,  or  extinction;  as,  the  death  of 
hopes. 

— Manner  of  dying. 

“Man  makes  a  death  which  Nature  never  made.”  —  Young. 

— .\ct  of  unlawfully  taking  away  life;  murder;  as,  “A 
man  of  death.'*  —  Bacon. 

— State  of  being  under  the  power  of  sin  or  its  conse¬ 
quences ;  damnation. 

“  Keep  us  .  .  .  from  everlasting  death."-~  Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

— The  instrument  of  death.  (Used  in  poetry.) 

•’  The  clam  rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death." — Pope. 

{Physiol.)  How  (u'gani/.ed  bodies  jierish,  and  how  the 
organic  force  is  transferred  from  the  j»roducing  parts 
of  organic  beings  to  the  new  living  products,  while  the 
old  producing  parts  perish,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  general  i)liysiidogy,  and  has  never  yet  met 
with  a  satisfactory  solution.  In  every  part  of  a  living 
organism  there  is  a  continual  destruction  of  old  parti¬ 
cles,  and  the  formation  of  new  ones  going  on  ;  and.  gen¬ 
erally,  the  more  active  the  vital  activity  of  the  part,  the 
more  rapidly  do  these  clianges  take  place.  Even  the 
most  solid  portions  of  tho  aniinat  frame  are  not  free 
from  this  change,  though  in  them  it  goeson  less  rapidly 
than  in  the  softer  tissues.  Every  movement  of  the 
body,  nay,  even  every  thought  of  the  mind,  is  attended 
with  the  />.  an<l  disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of 
muscular  or  nervous  matter  as  its  necessary  condition; 
hence,  in  the  performance  of  each  of  those  functions 
whose  aggregate  makes  uj)  the  life  of  man.  the  particu¬ 
lar  organ  whirh  ministers  to  that  function  undergoes  a 
certain  loss  by  the  decline  and  D.  of  its  component  par¬ 
ticles  :  and  this  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  tlio  changes  which  are  effected  by  their  in¬ 
strumentality.  If  tlio  regenerative  processes  be  per¬ 
formed  with  <ino  vigor,  no  deterioration  (»f  the  organ 
takes  place ;  but  with  the  advance  of  years  this  regen¬ 
erative  power  diminishes,  and  the  entire  t»rganism  pro¬ 
gressively  deteriorates,  until  at  last  I).  supervenes.  We  j 
have  tlius  two  kinds  of  D.:  molecular,  or  that  which  is 
constantly  taking  place  among  the  molecular  particles 
of  the  body,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  its  life 
and  well-being;  a.v\(\.syste.matic  or  somatic,  which  is  the 
/>.  of  the  boily  as  a  whole.  ISoinatic  D.  may  result  either 
from  the  general  failure  of  the  Altai  powers,  as  in  old 
age,  or  from  some  disease  or  injury  in  some  of  the  vibil 
organs,  which  extends  itself  to  the  orpinism  in  general. 

It  may  be  due  to  failure  in  the  proj)nlsivc  power  of  the 
heart,  which  constitute.s  syncojie;  and  this  may  occur 
either  in  consequence  of  the  lieart  losing  its  irritability, 
and  so  ceasing  to  contract,  or  being  affected  by  clonic 
spasm,  and  so  remaniing  rigidly  contracted.  In  both 
cases  i>.  is  instantaneous ;  the  subject  turns  suddenly 
pale,  and  falls  back,  or  drops  down,  expiring  with  one 
gasp.  Or  l>.  may  take  place  by  the  gradual  cess-ation 
of  the  action  of  the  heart ;  in  which  case  it  is  termed 
asthenia.  Somatic  I>.  may  also  be  occasioned  by  an 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  l)Iood  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs,  or  to  the  entrance  of  air  to  these  organs, 
thus  constituting  asphyxia,  or  apncca.  D.  by  coma,  or 
lieginning  at  tho  brain,  is  caused  by  A'arious  influences, 
which  primarily  destroy  the  functions  of  the  suiierior  # 
masses  of  the  nervous  system.  The  '.hief  of  these  are 
ohstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  bloo<l  through  the 
brain  by  pressure,  and  the  effects  of  certain  narcotic 
poisons,  us  opium,  &c.  As  the  ortliuary  act  of  breathing 
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depenfls  upon  the  nervons  action  of  the  mefluBa  oblon-' 
g  ica  uud  :spinali8,  it  is  <piite  evident  why  I),  may  result 
trom  an  impaired  state  of  these  organs;  and  this  mode 
of  1).  is  of  the  nature  of  apmea.  U.  may  also  be  occa¬ 
sioned  l)y  a  disordered  coiniition  of  the  1du(*d  itself, 
which  at  the  same  time  weakens  the  power  of  the  heart, 
impairs  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  preveiito 
the  perlhrmance  of  those  changes  in  the  capillaries 
which  afford  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  circulation  ; 
this  is  termed  D.  by  necr(Fmia^  and  occurs  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  otlier  disejises  of  a  malignant  or  pestilential 
kind.  1).  may  also  result  from  the  direct  agency  of  cold 
stagnating  all  the  vital  (fperations  of  the  system.  It  is 
to  he  borne  in  mind,  that  I),  is  frequently  produced  hy 
a  conjunction,  or  hy  the  rapiiUy  tollowiiig  results,  ul 
two  or  more  of  these  modes  ;  indeed,  llie  pta  tect  <iistiuc- 
tioii  of  these  different  modes  of  D.  is  almost  exclusively 
CiMitined  to  e  wes  where  the  disst>lutiou  is  speedy  or  sud¬ 
den.  Tiie  signs  of  approaching  1).  are  necessarily  vari¬ 
ous,  afiil  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  We  shall  notice  some  of  those  that  are 
common  to  most  diseases  ami  to  natural  decay.  In  some 
cases  there  is  adulness  of  tlio  senses,  inactivity  of  the 
muscles,  vacancy  of  the  intellect,  ami  extinction  of  the 
sentiments,  as  in  />.  resulting  from  old  age.  There  is, 
also,  frequently  some  degree  of  delirium,  which  is 
often  of  a  most  interesting  and  pleiising  character,  re- 
sembliii'  dre  lining  more  than  any  other  form  of  de 
rangement;  sometimes,  again,  the  dying  fancies  of  th« 
individuil  are  of  the  m  >st  dreadfully  distressing  char¬ 
acter  ;  hut  it  is  presumptuous,  as  many  do,  to  hazard 
much  upon  the  various  modes  of  terminating  tiie  career 
of  life.  In  the  delirium  the  reproduction  of  visual  sen- 
Bations  often  bears  a  considerable  i>art;  ami  fre(iiiently 
the  victim  of  typhus  is  seen  catching  at  something  in 
the  air,  or  picking  at  it  on  the  bcd-clothos.  The  sense 
of  hearing  is  frequently  also  affecto«l,  and  imaginary 
voices,  and  sounds  of  toiling  bells,  Ac.,  arc  heard.  Df.~ 
or  mental  debility,  sonudinies  comes  on  shortly 
before  />.,  and  for  the  m  )st  part  manifests  itself  in  an 
iucapa<*ity  of  concentrating  the  i<ie:i.s  upon  any  one  ob- 
je  -t,  and  by  an  all  but  total  failure  of  the  memory;  this 
mental  WMkuess  often  j)aiufuUy  manifests  itself  in  the 
uppireut  i»K*asiiro  wiiich  the  sufferer  takes  iu  some  ot 
tiie  m  >3t  childish  amusemeuts.  The  voice  generally 
becoiuis  low  and  weak  jus  O.  sipproaches ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  b  us  a  shriller  pitch  than  n  itunil ;  sometimes 
it  is  husky  and  thick  ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  dwindles 
to  a  mere  whisper.  The  muscular  system  generally 
becom*‘S  f.*eble  :tn  1  rebixed;  tlie  pulsations  of  the  heart 
gradually  feebler,  but  more  frequent;  the  respiration 
8om  *tim-JS  hurried  and  panting,  sometimes  ceasing 
griidUiillv;  and  sometimes  slow,  laborious,  ami  sterto¬ 
rous.  Tnere  is  frequently,  jiIso,  an  accumuhitioii  of 
—  in  loms,  serous,  or  purulent,  in  the  hrom  hiJil 
tubes.  What  is  known  as  the  <leath~rat(le  is  produced 
by  tlio  passage  of  the  air  from  the  lungs  through  the 
ttui'l  colle  *tHfl  in  the  trachea  and  upper  respiratory  I)jw-  : 
sages.  The  in  fribund  are  often  imp.itient  of  any  kiml  | 
of  clothing.throvving  off  the  be<l-cIothes,  and  4’ing  with 
chest  bare,  the  arms  extendeil,  and  the  neck  as  much  j 
exp  »s-*d  Jis  possible.  Among  tlie  other  signs  of  Jip- 
pro  idling  dissolution,  sire  the  sunken  eye,  the  hollow 
temple,  the  sliarpened  nose,  the  lorehead  dry,  tense, 
and  harsh,  the  complexion  sallow,  livitl,  or  black^;  the 
jips  cold,  rt  ic«:id,  and  pale,  or  of  a  leaden  hue.  We  be¬ 
lieve  tint  the  opinion  which  genenilly  prevjiils  of  the 
preit  amount  of  suffering  that  immediately  precedes  I)., 
I’lil  which  is  expressed  by  such  words  as  the  death- 
>truggle  or  agony  of  />.,  is  very  erroneous,  Tliere  is 
^’e^y  reason  to  belit-ve  that  as  D.  aiijiroiiches,  the  sen- 
>d>ilities  are  gradually  «loadeneil,  and  that  in  nmst  cases 
ronscit)Usuess  has  ceased  before  the  struggle  com- 
tieiices.  The  muscular  spistns —  the  slow,  gasping,  or 
rurgling  hroJitUiiig  —  the  collapsed  or  distorted  features, 
thou  ''ll  in  s  >me  c  is?s  accompanied  hy  feeling,  Jire  alto¬ 
gether  iudep  m  1  ujt  of  it.  Convulsion  is  not,  as  super- 
fici il  observers  often  imi'^ine,  a  sign  of  pain;  it  is  sin 
affjctiou  of  th  •  m  itilic,  not  of  the  sensilic  pJirt  of  the 
nervous  systo  u.  T’lwse  who  have  mule  the  neare.-'t 
approach  m  to  actual  />.,  as  in  drowning,  have  descril»ed 
their  feelings  is  b^dngeff  an  extrem  dy  pleasurable  kind ; 
and  a  I  »te  tMuinent  phvsiciari  told  his  attendant  friends 
on  his  ileathbed,  that  “he  wished  he  could  be  at  the 
tnmble  to  tell  them  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  was  to  die. 
We  believe  tluit  dying  is  not  less  truly  tlrin  h.*autifully 
described  in  Scripture  jis  being  a  “  falling  asleep;  an 
idea  which  wiis  also  entertained  by  the  ancient  (/reeks, 
who  reganled  I),  as  the  twin-brother  of  sleep.  Thecon- 
8e(iiieiices  of  D.  first  become  apparent  in  the  organs  of 
sense  an<l  motion  ;  the  eye  loses  its  brightness,  and  the 
fi.)sh  its  eljisticity;  the  muscles  become  stiff.  ‘(I'd  colu- 
ness  and  paleness  spreail  over  the  whole  body,  let  it 


isoltun  a  very  iliffl'-ult  matter  to  ilistingmsh  between 
real  ami  apparent  It.  The  most  reliable  test  is  atTorOed 
iiy  till!  cnniiition  of  the  muscular  siilistance ;  for  alter 
real  I),  this  gradually  loses  its  irritability,  so  that  it 

can  lie  no  lonser  excited  5;’"?™'’*!;’' [,’y  i  — 'si'a’to ’ofTieiiig  delmsed ;  aliasemeiit -.'deRradation 
stimnlation  ;  and  tins  loss  of  irr  talnlit.^s  snccei  (ie<  ny  i 
ranee  of  cadaveric  riRidity.  Tlio  most  satis- 


AccordiiiR  to  the  tiieogony  of  TTcsiod,  the  god  of  D.  was 
tiie  otfspring  of  Niglit,  and  tiie  twin-hrotlier  of  Sleep. 
During  tiie  most  fioiirisliing  period  oi  tiie  arts  iiiC.reecc, 

D.  was  repre-sented  on  tombs  ns  a  friendly  genius  witli 
un  iiiierted  torch,  and  holding  a  wreath  in  his  hand;  or 
as  a  sleeping  child,  winged,  with  an  inverted  torch  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  wreath.  Slwp  was  rcfiresented  in  tlie  same 
manner,  except  tliat  the  torch  ami  wreath  were  omitted. 
According  to  Jin  idea  originating  in  the  E;»st,  desith  in 
the  bloom  of  yimtli  was  atlribub  d  to  the  attachment  of 
some  j)jirticuhir  deitv,  who  snatched  his  favorite  to  a 
better  world.  It  Wiis  ascribed,  for  instance,  to  Jnpiter. 
if  occasioned  by  ligbining;  the  Nymphs,  if  hy  ilrown- 
ing;  to  Aurora,  if  liappening  in  the  morning,  Ac.  The 
representations  of  D.  by  the  lloiiuins  were  less  pleasing 
than  tlujse  by  the  (ireeks;  and  among  their  later  poets 
we  find  D.  represented  under  some  horrible  shapes, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  marking  his  victims  with  bloody 
iiiiils,  a  monster  ovorshailowing  whole  fields  of  laittle. 
The  Hebrews  luid  also  a  fearful  angel  of  />.,  calleil  Nri- 
7na'el  and  l*rinct  of  Vit  Wovid^  and  coinciding  witli  the 
devil. 

{Thfol.)  There  are  three  kinds  of  D.'.  1.  T^mporah  or 
the  death  of  the  body;  2.  Spiritual,  or  the  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soul  under  the  power  of  sin ;  3.  I^trrnal,  or 
the  everlasting  perdition  of  the  wicked.  As  .\dKni  in¬ 
troduced  D.  into  this  world,  so  Christ,  by  his  suflerings 
ami  />.,  has  brought  life. 

Tn  ht  the  death  of.  To  be  the  cause  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  another. 

7?.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies,  or  to 
which  he  is  confined  in  his  last  sickness. 

“  A  death'hcd  ’8  a  detector  of  Ibe  heart.”  —  'boxing. 
l>oa<h'-boIl,  n.  A  bell  tolle<l  to  aunouiice  a  demise. 
I>eatli'*<laiii|>.,  n.  Thecold  perspiration  preceding  the 
apj)roach  of  death. 

a.  OccJisioning  death. 

]>oatli'lTtK  a.  Ciiusiug  death ;  full  of  slaughter;  mur¬ 
derous;  destructive. 

“  Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  I  "  Slilton. 

— Mortal. 

lleatU'Inlnoss,  n.  Aspect  of  death. 

a.  Immortal;  not  subject  to  death,  de¬ 
struction,  or  e.xtinction. 

“  Deathless  laurel  Is  the  victor’s  due.”  —  Prior. 
Doatli'liUe,  a.  llesembling  death;  gloomy;  still 
calm  ;  quiet ;  peaceful ;  motionless. 

“  A  deathlike  slumber,  and  a  dead  repose.”  —  Pope. 
l>oathlinoss.  n.  Dojidliness. 
l>oatli'ly.  a.  DeJidly;  fjital;  mortal. 

Doalli'-raltle,  n.  A  rattling  iu  the  throat  of  one  who 
i,s  dying. 

I>oatliN'-door,  n.  A  near  approach  to  death;  the 
gates  or<leiith;  as,  sick  to  death's  door. 
l>4*atli*»'-lioa<l,  71.  A  representation  of  a  skeleton- 

'  I>eatii'H'-liea<l-iiiotli*  ti.  (Zool.)  See  Acheronti.v. 
l>oatli*)4'-iuaii«  7i.  An  executioner;  a  hangman:  a 
headsman  ;  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the  penalty 
of  dejith. 

noatli'-toUeii,  «.  That  which  indicates  approaching 
death.  ,  ,  ,  . 

I>oaf Ii^wartl.,  cidv.  Tending  to  death;  approaching 

deiith.  ,  - 

n.  (^Law.)  An  order  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  criminal.  . 

—Anything  which  debars  or  frustrates  one  s  hopes,  wishes, 
or  expectations. 

I>eatli'*wat<*li,  7t.  (Zool.)  See  Anobium. 

I>t‘at'»oii  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Amelia 
CO.,  alK>iit  o’i  in.  S.w.  of  Uichmond. 

I>eave,  r.  a.  A  Scotticism  for  to  deepen ;  to  stun  with 
noise. 

I>ea'vortown«  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
about  10  III.  8.  of  Zanesville. 

Woba'clo,  n.  [Fr.  debacle,  from  Lat.  haculu.^,  a  stick.] 
An  impetuous  outburst  of  pent-up  waters;  a  tumultuous 
rout  or  confusion. 

Debar',  r.  a.  [de  and  bar.]  To  bar  or  shut  out  from  ; 
to  cut  off  from  entrance;  to  hinder  from  approach,  en¬ 
try,  or  enjoyment;  to  prevent;  toe.xcinde:  h)  deprive. 

“  Countries  debarred  from  commerce.’* — Halciyh. 
I>el>ark',  i'.  «.  [Ff.  deharepirr  —  dr.,  ami  barque,  a  ves¬ 
sel.  Seo  litEK.l  Tu  land  from  a  ship  or  boat;  to  dis¬ 
embark. 

— r.  n.  To  disembark;  to  eo  ashore. 

IFebarlta'Iion.  n.  Act  of  ilisembarkine. 
Oebar'iiieiit,  n.  Exclusion:  a  slmttiiig  out. 
BebaHt*',  r.  a.  f</«.  and  base,  low,  mean,  vile.]  To 
lower;  to  sink;  to  cast  down;  to  reduce;  to  depress; 
to  aliase;  to  dcRraile;  to  adulterate;  to  vitiate;  as,  to 
drba.ie  money,  to  debase  tlio  mind  by  cruelty  or  mean¬ 
ness. 

“  It  Is  a  kind  of  takinl!  Ond’s  name  in  vain,  to  debase  reiigion 
with  Buch  frivoinus  disputes."—  Hooker. 

I>pba»<‘'iiH‘iit.  «.  Act  of  deliasiui;  or  degrading;  viti¬ 
ation;  Its,  drbasrment  of  tlie  currency. 


_ Orottnd.  or  subject  of  argument  or  discussion,  (n.) 

V.  a.  [Kr.  drbattrr,  from  battre,  to  bctit.]  Tt)  contend  for 
in  words  or  arguments;  to  strivtt  to  maintain  a  cause  ity 
reasoning;  to  tlispute;  to  dismiss;  to  argue;  tocontest, 
to  controvert.  — To  contest  or  strive  for  by  force  of 
arms.  (R.) 

_ n.  To  delilterate;  to  discuss  or  examine  different  ar¬ 
guments  in  the  mind;  to  dispute;  — generally  preceding 
on  or  upon. 

“  Your  aov'ral  suits 

Have  been  consider’d  and  debated  on.”  —  Shake. 

I>pbate  Till,  a.  Contested  ;  occa.siouing  debate  or  con¬ 
tention. 

I>pbale'inpnt,  n.  Deliberation;  discussion;  contro- 


a  disputant ;  a  con- 


tlio  appearaiioo  ..1  -  _ 

factory  proof,  liowever,  is  given  l>.v  the  occurrence  of  , 
putrefaction,  wliicli  n.snally  first  manifests  itself  in  the  i 
lilne-n-reen  discoloration  of  tlie  cutaneous  surface,  espe-l 
ci.illy”of  file  abdomen,  but  which  speedily  extends  to 

°V'/’/b'i  )  It  is  reniark.dlile  tliat  the  Greeks,  wlinse  con¬ 
ceptions  of  an  after-life  were  so  gloomy,  slionld  liave 
represented  />.  a-s  a  pleivsing.  gentle  being:  wlide  the 
Christians,  wliom  religion  teaclies  to  look  upon  D.  as  a 
release  from  bondage  — a  clmnge  from  niisi-ry  to  happi¬ 
ness,  give  him  a  most  friglitful  and  disgusting  shape. 


IFobas'pr,  n.  He  who,  or  tliat  whicli  debases,  degrades, 
or  vitijitps. 

Dobas'i lively,  a(7i\  In  a  debasing,  or  mlulterating  man¬ 
ner. 

l>pbafTkble,  a.  That  may  be  debatrul;  disputable: 
open  to  dispute  or  controversy;  ns.  a  drhiitablr.  topic. 

I>obato',  ri.  [Fr.  tUbai.  See  tlic  verb.]  A  personal  quar-j 
rel,  altercation,  or  hostile  contest.  (K.)  — A  lieating 
down  tiv  words  or  arguments;  contention  in  words  or 
arguments ;  verbnl  contest :  disputation  ;  discussion  ;  con¬ 
troversy  ;  as,  a  debate  in  Congress. 

"  That  haughty  chief  .  .  .  the  Rupert  of  debate.'*  —  Bultcer.Lytton. 


versv. 

Bebaf'er.  n.  One  who  deliates; 

trovertist:  as,  an  aide  ihbuter. 

Bpba('iiii|;l,V.  ttdv.  In  tlio  manner  of  a  deliate ;  con- 
teiitioiislv. 

Bobat  iii;;  Soeiply,  n.  A  social  assembly  met  to 
practise  tlie  art  of  deljute  and  puldic  speaking. 
Bobaiioli',  V.  a.  [Vr.  dibuivrbrr ;  O.  Fr.  ditsbauchrr  — 
des,  de.  and  baucher.  tu  rank,  order,  array,  or  lay  m  pt>- 
sitiini  evuiilv,  from  hauche,iK  rjink,  row,  or  course.]  lo 
lead  out  of  the  riglit  wav  :  to  seduce  ;  to  corrupt  or  viti- 
alo;  lo  pollute;  to  defile;  to  pervert;  to  mislead;  as, 
to  debauch  a  woiiutn. 

“  A  conscleace  thoroughly  debauched  and  hardened.”  —  SoxUh. 

— 7J.  [Fr.  d^bauche.]  Excess  in  eating  or  drinking;  in¬ 
temperance  ;  drunkenness  ;  gluttony  ;  sensuality. 

**  The  first  physicians  V)y  debauch  were  made.”  —  Dryden. 

■An  net  of  debauchery;  a  fit  of  intemperance;  as,  a 
night's  debauch. 

I>obaueli'o<ll>%  adv.  In  a  corrupt  or  abandoned  man- 
ner. 

Dobauoli'o<liiOSS,  «.  Debauchery;  sensuality  ;  m- 
temp**rance. 

(deb'fhshef ^  71.  [Fr.  d{baucht.\  A  per¬ 
son  addicted  to  debauchery ;  one  habitually  lewd ;  a  sen- 
sujilist;  a  rake;  a  libertine;  a  roue. 

Debsmoli'or,  7i.  Cue  who  corrupts  others;  one  who 
SHfluces  women. 

Dobaucli'ory.  n.  Seduction  from  duty  or  allegiance; 
corruption  of ‘fidelity.  —  Excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  gluttony  ;  intemperance;  gross  seusuality;  lewd¬ 
ness.  .  .  . 

I>obauch'niont,  n.  Act  of  debauching  or  vitiating; 
corruption. 

Do  bo'iio  os'so.  [Eat.,  formally,  conditionally.] 
{Law.)  A  technical  phrase  ajiplied  to  certjiin  acts 
deemed  fur  the  time  to  be  well  ilone,  or  until  an  excep¬ 
tion  or  other  evidence.  It  is  equivjilent  to7»ro»n>cu- 
ously.  For  exanqile,  a  declaration  is  filed  or  delivered, 
special  bail  is  put  in,  a  witness  is  examined,  Ac.,  de  bime 
,e.-<x€,  or  provisioiiJilly.  —  Bouvier. 

DobolPs',  in  a  post-office  of  Vernon  co. 

DobOBi'turo,  n.  [Fr.  dchniture;  Eat.  dehftdtir,  there 
are  owing,  3d  pers.  pE,  pres,  indie,  of  dehcor.  pass,  of 
debeo,  debens,  to  owe.]  (Laxo.)  In  a  general  sense,  siny 
writing  which  acknowledges  a  debt:  but  it  is  more  par- 
ticubvrly  applied  to  ciistoni-honse  certificates  entitling 
the  exporter  of  goods  to  a  drjiwback  or  bounty  ;  and  to 
the  acknowledgments  given  by  railroad  eoiiipunies  for 
special  loans,  as  distingnbhed  from  ordinary  shares.  The 
term  also  signifies  an  instrument  in  use  in  some  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  by  which  government  is  cluirged  to 
I>ay  to  Ji  creditor  or  his  assignees  the  sum  found  due  ou 
aiifliting  his  accounts.  — 

Doboii'lnro<l,  a.  Entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  draw¬ 
back  ;  as,  debentured  goods. 

1>0  Bernard',  Ch.^rlks,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
lively  writers  of  modem  French  fiction,  n.  1M15.  His 
works.  La  Femme  de  Quarante.  Ans,  (ierfatd,  kc.,i\ro 
chiefly  illustrative  of  French  doim-stic  life.  He  was  of 
a  shy  and  ro8<*rved  (lisj)osition.  and  many  curious  anec* 
dotes  are  told  of  his  abstraction  and  absence  of  mind. 
Be  B.  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Eegion  dTionneur.  D-  18.50. 

DobU'itato.  r.  a.  [Fr.  dthiliftr;  Lat.  ddnlitn,  dehih* 
tafuTn,  from  debilix — and  flt,  apt,  suitahle, 

able.]  To  bring  down  or  impair  the  strength  of:  to 
niJike  faint  or  languid ;  to  weaken  :  to  enfeeble  ;  to  ener¬ 
vate:  as,  a  debilitated  constitution. 

Dobilita'tioii,  ti.  Act  of  debilitating,  relaxing,  or 
weakening. 

*'  The  weakness  cannot  return  anything  but  a  debilitation  and 
ruin."  —  King  Charles  /. 

Bcbirity,  n.  [Fr.  drbiUtC;  Lat.  debilHas.]  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tlio  solids;  languor  of  tlie  body;  we:ikDes8; 
feebleness;  enervation;  imbecility.  ,  , 

Bob'll,  n.  [Uit.  debiliini,  front  debeo.  See  Dsbt.J  (Com.) 
A  recorded  delit ;  money  due  for  wliat  is  sol<i  on  credit. 

(Bnok-l;erping.)  The  left-hand  page  of  a  ledger;  — 
opposed  to  credit;  as,  to  enter  a  iniyment  to  a  person  s  ■ 

debit.  ,  , 

— r.  a.  To  charge  with  a  debt ;  as,  to  debit  a  customer 
with  goods  iMiught  on  credit. 

(Booh'-leeping.)  To  enter  an  account  on  the  debtor 
side  of  a  book  or  ledger. 

Dobitiiminiza'tioii,  «.  Act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  bitumen. 

Dohilu'iiiinize,  V.  a.  [De  and  ftjYwmen.j  To  removo 
bitumen  from. 

DoHlai,  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  The  quantity  of  earth  exca- 
vjited  frmn  the  ditch  to  fi-rm  the  jmrapet.  See  Remclm. 
DobloiM',  ill  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co. 
Do'ho.  (I..ake*)  in  Central  Africa,  abt.  140  m.  S.M.  of 
Tiiubuctoo.  1 1  is  traversed  by  the  Joliba,  and  has  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  its  shore. 

Dol>'orah«  [Heb.,  a  bee.]  A  Hebrew  prophetess,  the 
wife  of  Eiipidoth,  who  lis'«d  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
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Sho  (hvolt  in  >Ionnt  Ephraim,  and  nttercd  her  judicial 
oracles  iriMii  hei  tent  under  a  pahii-tree  between 
el  and  Hamah.  To  dcUviT  h<T  land  from  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  tl»o  (^imianites,  under  which  it  had  groaned  for 
twenty  years,  D.  called  to  her  aid  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam, 
probai>ly  a  man  of  herttic  temper.  An  army  was  raised 
among  the  triijcs  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  and  a  battle 
tot)k  place  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  tlie  Canaan- 
itish  host  was  coiiipletely  routed,  and  JSisera  during  his 
flight,  as  D.  had  predicted,  was  murdered  by  a  woman. 
This  victory  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  peace  of  forty 
years*  duration.  Tlie ‘'Sung  of  Deborah”  (as  it  is  generally 
called,  tlioiigli  its  composition  is  not  ascribed  to  lier  in 
the  Ibmk  of  .Imlges)  is  a  choice  fragment  of  primitive [ 
liehrew  poetry. 

l>t*l>(»iiair'«  a.  [Fr. rfefeonaire.]  Gentle;  gracious;  kindtl 
affable;  civil;  courteous:  complaisant;  elegant;  well- 
bred  ;  as,  ‘‘tliscreet  and  drboiuiir.'' — Vryden. 
l>oboiitiir'l.v,  adv.  In  a  genteel  or  complaisant  man¬ 
ner:  elegantly. 

]>ol>oiiair'iiivH»,  n.  Stateorqualityofbeingdebonair; 
geiitb*nes8. 

I>ob«Hh\r.a.  To  debauch;  to  corrupt;  as, a rfrbos/jer/ 
youth." —  Thackeray. 

V.  a.  [Fr.  dcboucher.']  To  emerge 
from  u  narrow  or  confined  phice. 

Jlehoachcs  {dd-bO^sUa'.}  n.  [Fr.J  An  opening;  demand 
or  m  »rk'*t  for  goods.  —  liatoAon. 

]>ob(MicUiiro.  {dd-boo'shur.)  n.  [Fr.]  The  mouth  or 
opening  of  a  river  or  strait. —  Macihnnel. 
l>obret*ziii*  one  of  tiie  largest  cities  of 

Hungary,  110  m.  E.  of  I'esth.  It  has  several  large 
churclies,  monasteries,  and  hospitals,  a  town-h;ill,  ami  a 
celehraled  Calvinistic  college.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  soap, 
pipe-bowls,  coml)S,  and  furs.  In  16S4  the  city  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Turks,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  in  the 
same  yc»ar.  }*i)p.  43,517.  of  whom  32,000  are  Magyars. 
l>^bris,  {dd'brei'.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  de, and  wreck, from 

to  bnsik ;  Gael.  6m,  to  break.]  {Geol.)  Frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  and  other  substance.s,  detached  from  the 
summit  or  siile  of  a  mountain,  and  piled  up  below. 

— Hubbish;  ruinous  remains  of  anything  broken  to  pieces 
or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  debri^A  of  a  dinner. 

Uriico,  in  N*‘w  I’ork,  a  post-olfice  of  Sullivan  co. 
l>e  in  .dis&nuri^  a  post- village  of  Pulaski  co.,  abt. 

33  m.W'.S.W.of  Holla. 
l>obriii^e(l\  a.  {Her.)  A  term 
used  to  indicate  the  grievous  re¬ 
straint  of  an  animal,  and  its  being 
debarred  of  its  natural  freedom  by 
having  any  of  the  ordinaries  laid 
over  it. 

l>ebt«  {det,)  n.  [Lat.  debituvi,  from 
dehfo  —  dCy  and  habeOy  to  have  or 
hold.]  That  which  is  due  from  one 
person  to  another;  that  which  ono 
person  is  bound  to  pay  or  i)erform 
to  aiiotlier;  duo;  obligation;  lia¬ 
bility. —  That  which  any  one  isF’i^.777. — debrtjised. 
obliged  to  do  or  to  suffer. 

“  Uc  tbat  dies  pajs  all  de&ts."  —  Shakt. 

— Guilt:  crime;  trespa.ss ;  siu;  fault. 

{Liw.)  species  of  contract  whereby  a  chose  in  ac¬ 
tion^  or  riglit  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  is  mutually  ac¬ 
quired  ami  lost;  usually  divided  into  dobt.s  of  record, 
debts  by  special  contract,  and  debts  by  simple  contract. 
A  I),  of  record  is  a  sum  which  jqipears  to  be  duo  by  the 
cviilenco  of  a  court  of  record  ;  such  as  D.  of  judgment  or 
recognizance..  D.  by  specialty  is  wliere  a  sum  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  he  due,  or  becomes  due,  by  instrument  under 
seal ;  such  as  a  covenant,  bond,  &c.  Both  these  .si)ecies 
of  debts,  being  contracted  by  a  man  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  attach  on  liis  lands  ami  tenements,  and  hind  them 
in  tho  hands  of  liishetr  or  devisee.  D.  by  simple  contract 
is  eillier  by  parol  or  by  written  obligation  unsealed; 
within  wliich  clas.s  fall  bills  of  excliaiige  anil  promiss<jry 
notes.  1).  is  also  a  personal  action  of  contract,  in  which 
the  idaintitT  seek.s  tlie  recovery  of  a  D. ;  i.  i\,aliffuidatcd 
or  c**rtain  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him.  See 
Action. 

Debt.  (Sational.)  See  Nation \L  Debt. 

Dpbloe',  n.  (Law.)  A  creditor;  one  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owing, 

a.  Out  of  debt;  free  from  debt, 
ur,  (de^'wr,)  n.  [Lat.  debitor.]  The  person  who  owes' 
money  (»r  any  kind  of  debt ;  ono  wlm  is  indebted ;  one 
who  is  under  obligation  to  do  something;  — correlative 
(»f  rreditor. 

{da-hbo\')  n.  [Fr.,from  do,  and  6?d.  a  mark  toshoot 
at,  an  aim,  purpose,  essay.]  Conimenceineiit ;  beginning  ;i 
first  appe.irance  iieforo  the  public,  as  of  an  actor,  public 
speaker.  Ac. ;  first  attempt;  entrance  into  the  W’orld  of 
fii.shion. 

w.  [Fr.]  One  who  makes  his  appearance 
lietore  the  public,  or  into  public  life. 
llobnlaiitiN  n.  jFr.]  A  wcunan  Who  makes  her  en- 
tr.inco  into  public  life,  the  world  uffasliion,  Ac. 
l>i‘i»'aflior4l.  n.  [Gr.  deka,  ten. 

and  c/mrd--’,  string.]  {Anti'p)  A  musical  instrument  of 
ten  strings,  us..*d  iiy  the  ancients. — Something  compris¬ 
ing  ten  parts  or  divisions. 

a.  Pertaining  to  ten  :  consisting  of  ten. 

7i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  decas,  (Ucadi.s :  Gr.  <k\-as, 
d^kados,  t'voin  de.ka.  ten:  Sausk.  da.srtm.j  Tiie  sum  or 
number  of  t -ri ;  an  aggregate  consisting  of  ten;  as,  d*?-' 
of  years.  1 

I>Ofa'4loiii‘e,  Doca’flencT*  [Fr.  dccadc«c«,  from 

L.  Lat.  decadentid^  from  Lat.  de,  and  cudo,  cadetis,  to  fall.] 
Decav;  deterioration;  decline. 

( I’h'ne  Arts.)  term  us(^d  with  reference  to  works  of 


art  belonging  to  a  school  whicli  had  passed  the  period 
of  its  highest  excellence  befitro  tliey  were  produced.  In 
Greece,  art  in  all  its  forms  reached  its  acme  in  the  time 
of  Pericles ;  and  though  there  are  many  ex<|uisite  works 
whicli  Were  produced  at  a  later  jieriod,  they  all  belong, 
more  or  less  conspicuously,  to  the  D.  of  Greek  art.  In 
Koine,  again,  b(Jth  art  and  literature  culminated  in  the 
lime  of  Augustus,  and  from  that  time  we  have  a  d^.,  which 
soon  becomes  very  obvious  and  Tho  scliooi  of 

the  Jicnaissance,  again,  came  to  perfection  witl»  Haphael ; 
even  the  Caracci  belong  to  its  D.\  and  tlie  decline  was 
continuous  tliroiigh  the  rococo  of  Louis  Qiiinze,  till  art 
became  almo.st  extinct  all  over  Europe. 
n<‘ca'deiit,a.  Deteriorating;  falling  to  pieces;  decaying. 

n.  [Gr.  deka.  and  goiiia,  an  angle.]  (Geom.) 
A  figure  having  ten  angles  and  ten  sidt*8. 

I>ec*'a;K'raiii9  n.  [Fr.  dccagrumnie.^  from  Gr.  d»:Ica.  ten. 
and  gramma,  a  scruple.]  A  French  weight  ot  ten 
grammi'S,  <-«jual  to  154’34  grains  troy. 
l><‘ea5r,V  ii'iai,  7i.  [Gr.  dcka.und  gyiUj  a  female.]  (Dot.) 
A  claj>s  of  plants  in  the  Linna*an  system,  including  those 
which  have  ten  pistils. 

l>(>i*a^.Vii'iaii,  Decatf'yiious,  a.  [Fr.  decagy- 
niffw'.]  {Bot.)  Possessing  ten  styles. 

D<^<*alio'4lral«  «.  Having  ten  sides, 
ilecalie'droii,  n. ;  jd.  Decvuedua.  [Gr.  deka.  and 
/u(/ra,  a  side.]  (Gtom.)  A  solid  figure  or  body  having 
ten  sides. 

Deealcnioii't Deprivation  ofcalcart'ous  matter. 

V.  a.  To  remove,  or  free  of,  calcareous 

matter. 

DocaTitro,  w.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure;  one  of  tlie 
litres.  See  Litre. 

l>ooal'oj;:ist,  «.  An  expounder  of  the  Decalogue. 
l><‘C'al04rn<*^  »•  [Gr.deAa,  and  logos,  treatise.]  (.^ripi.) 
The  ten  commandments  or  precepts  given  by  God  to 
Muse.s. 

l>(H*aiki'eroii«  n.  [Gr.  deka.  ten,  and  cmera.  day.] 
{Lit.)  Tlie  name  given  by  Boccjiccio  to  his  celebrated 
collection  of  tales;  they  are  supposed  to  bo  narrated  in 
turn,  during  ten  days,  by  a  party  of  guests  assembled  at 
a  villa  in  the  country  to  escape  Iroin  the  plague  which 
raged  at  Florence  in  1348. 

I>oe'am<*tre,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  deka.  and  metron.  mea¬ 
sure.]  A  French  measure  often  metres.  See  Metre. 
Deoaillp',  V.  n.  [Fr.  decamper  —  de.  and  camp.]  To 
march  olf;  to  deimrt  hniTiedly;  to  take  one's  self  away; 
os,  the  f  llnw  d*-campcd  with  all  he  could  lay  hands  on. 

n.  [Fr.  decampement.]  Departure 
Iroin  a  camp  ;  a  inarching  olf. 

Gabriel,  (da-kimg\)  a  French  painter,  b.  at 
Paris,  in  1SU3.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pnjol,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  early  by  the  originality  of  his  produc¬ 
tions.  Subsequently  ho  paid  a  visit  to  tho  Holy  Land. 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  spending  some  time  in  Greece  and 
Constantinople.  His  best  works  are,  iSowrenir  de  la 
Turffuie;  Le  Cafe  Turc  ;  Mo'ise  saurc  de$  eauz  ;  Joseph 
ven<lu par  ses  frh'es.  Ac.  D.  in  consequence  of  a  lall 
from  his  horse,  1860. 

I>co'anal,  a.  Same  as  Diagonal,  7.  r. 
l>ei*aii'<li*ia,  n.  [Fr.  deka.  and  andros.  a  male.]  (Hot.) 
A  class  of  jilaiits  in  the  Linnacan  system,  including 
those  which  liave  ten  stamens. 

I>o(*aik'<lriaii«  OeeaBi'drous,  a.  [Vr.dtcandrique.] 
{Bot.)  Chanu-torized  by  ten  stamens. 

DtH'aii'^fiilar,  a.  [Gr.  deA*a,  and  Eng.  an^rw^ar.]  Hav¬ 
ing  ten  angles. 

I>ec*aiit'.  V.  a.  [Fr.  decanter  :  Sj).  decantdr ;  It.  edntara.  a 
narrow-mouthed  pitcher,  from  Lat.  canthdrus ;  Gr.  kan- 
thdres.  a  large  drinking-vessel  with  handles ;  a  buikard.] 
To  pour  off  liquor  gently  from  a  vessel ;  to  pour  from 
one  ves.sel  into  another. 

I>r<*aiala'tioii«  n.  (<Jhem.)  Tlie  pouring  off  a  clear 
liquiil  from  its  subsideiico  or  residue ;  it  is  often  resorted 
to  in  the  chemical  laboratory  instea«i  of  filtration,  the 
clear  supernatant  liquor  l>cing  poured  or  siphoned  ()ff 
from  j)recipitates,  which  may  thus  he  repeatedly  washed 
or  edulcorated,  so  us  to  free  tliem  from  all  soluble  mat¬ 
ters. 

1  I><H*anl'or,  t7.  A  vessel  used  to  d«*cant  liquors,  or  for 
receiving  decanted  liquors;  a  vessel,  or  bottle,  nsetl  for 
holding  wine  or  other  liqtiors;  as,  to  pass  the  decanter 
around. 

— Tho  person  who  decants  a  fluid  from  ono  vessel  into  an¬ 
other. 

l>o<.‘a|>li'y a.  [Or.  deka.  and  phyllon.  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)  With  ti'ii  leaves. 

v.  a.  [Lat.  decapito,  decapitatnm — de. 
and  caput,  the  head.]  To  take  the  head  off;  to  behead ; 
as,  to  decapitate  a  criminal. 

I>o<*a|>ita'tioii,  72.  Act  of  beheading. 

9>e(*ap'odal«  l>eeagk'<>4loiiH.  a.  Huaing  ten  feet, 
like  the  lobster. 

I>eoa|>'<>li».  [Gr.  deka,  ton,  and  polis.  a  city.]  .4  coun¬ 
try  in  Pale.-«line,  which  coiiUiined  ten  jjrincipal  cities,  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  Jordan.  According  to  I'liny,  tliey 
were,  Scythopolis,  Pliibuhdpliia.  Hapliam^,  Gadara,  Hi]>- 
pu.s,  Dios,  Pidia,  Genusa.  Canatha,  ami  Damascus.  Jo¬ 
sephus  inserts  Otopos  insteuil  of  Canatha. 

Ilocapo'da,  Dec'apous,  n.pl.  [Gr.  deka.  and  p<ms. 

a  foot.]  (Zoul.)  An  order  of  Crnstiicea,  contain¬ 
ing  tliose  in  which  we  find  the  higliest  general  organi 
zation.  They  usually  have  nine  ceplialic  8«*gments,  ami 
but  five  foot  segments,  each  of  the  latter  bearing  a  pair 
of  so-called  feet.  They  embrace  Bracuyurans,  Ma- 
CRl'UWS.  ami  (USTRURAXS.  7.  v. 

I>4M*;ir  bonato,  Docar'boiiiKO,  v.  a.  To  free  from 
carbonic  acicl :  to  deprive  of  carlam. 
i>oearl>aiiiza'tion«  n.  Act  or  process  of  depriving 
of  carbon. 

I>et*ar'l>oiii20,  v.  a.  See  Decard^natb. 


Docar'diiializo^  r.  <1.  To  remove  from  the  degree 
of  cardinal. 

l>oc'aslitt*ti,  n.  [Gr.  deka. and  stichos.  a  line,  a  verse.] 
(Lit.)  A  poem  consisting  of  ten  lines  or  verses. 
I>oc'a.style«  n.  [Gr.  (67*a,amU/y/oK,  a  column.]  (Arch.) 

A  portico  having  ten  columns  in  front. 

— a.  I’leseiitiug  ten  columns  in  front;  as,  a  decastyU 
colonnade. 

l>ecaHyllal>'ic«  a.  Having  ten  syllables.  —  In  the 
German  and  English  languages  the  ordinary  heroic 
verso  is  D. ;  but  a  short  syllable  is  sometimes  added  at 
'  tlie  end  by  way  of  variety,  and  this,  in  consequence  of 
the  structure  of  tliose  languages,  takes  place  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  Italian 
heroic  verse  tlie  eleventh  syllable  is  almost  uniformly 
added,  and  hence  it  is  more  pmperly  to  be  termed  an 
hendecusyllahic.  In  Fn-nch  versification  the  D.  lino  is 
api)ropriated  to  liglit  composition,  espec  ially  tales. 
Dooa'tur,  Stephen,  a  disiinguishc*d  .\mencan  naval 
officer,  B.  in  Maryland,  177y.  Kntc*ring  the  U.  States 
navy  at  an  early  age,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  17‘J9,  and  served  on  tho  W.  India  station  during  the 
temporary  war  witli  France.  He  suhsc^ciuently  served 
under  Commanders  Jbile,  Morris,  and  Preble,  in  tho 
Mediterranean.  In  1S03,  tlie  U.  S.  ship  Philadelphia 
iiaving  been  captured  by  a  Trii>olit:in  cruiser,  J).  formed 
a  plan  for  cutting  her  out  from  the  enemy's  harlmr; 
whicli  exploit  he  successfully  acconiplisliod.  He  subse¬ 
quently  shared  in  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli.  In 
1804,  D.  received  his  captain's  commission,  and,  upon 
war  witli  England  being  declared,  in  1812,  JK.  while 
commanding  the  Ujiited  States.  44  gnn.s,  fell  in  with  the 
British  frigate  Macedmian.  C.qit.  Carden.  An  action  en¬ 
sued  which  resulted  in  tlie 
•  capture  of  the  Macedonian. 
whicli  was  forthwith  Liken 
into  New  York,  as  a  prize. 

For  this  service,  D.  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal.  Next 
year,  D.  sailed  from  New 
York  in  command  of  a 
squadron,  and  ran  through 
the  enemy's  blockade :  but 
was  almost  immediately  af¬ 
terward  blockaded  himself 
in  the  harbor  of  New  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1814,  his  flag  was 
ti*ansfc*rred  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  44  guns, and  he  again 
ran  the  blockade  out  of 
New  York  harbor.  Tliis 
time  ho  wjis  cluLsed  by  the 
British  frigate  Kmhjmion 
(40  guns),  tlie  Pomona  (of  38),  and  tho  Tenedos.  After 
a  short  running  fight,  D.  sun’endered,  and,  with 
his  ship,  was  Liken  to  Bermuda.  I>.  was  afterward 
tried  by  court-martial,  but  honorably  acquitted.  In 
1816,  hostilities  broke  out  between  this  country  and 
Algiers,  and  D.  was  dispatched  thither.  He  speedily 
brougl4  the  Dey  to  reason,  ami  ample  redres.s  was  ol^ 
taiued  for  past  Algerine  misdeeds.  />.  was  killed  in  a 
duel,  fought  March  22,  1S20,  near  Bladensbnrg,  Md., 
with  Com.  James  Barron,  U.S.N. 

Doea'tur.  in  Alahamn.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Morgan  co.,  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  about  30  ni.  W.S.W. 
of  Huntsville;  pop.  2,821. 

IFooa'Iur,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Florida. 
Arra,  about  1,002  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Flint  Kiver,  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River,  and  Sjjring  Creek.  Surface,  broken.  Soil. 
fertile.  <'ap.  Bainbridge.  Pop.  15,180. 

— A  township  and  village,  cap.  of  De  Kalh  co  .  about  16.5 
m.  M’.  of  .\ugnsta.  About  0  m.  L.  of  lids  village  is  the 
famous  Stone  Mountain,  7.  r.  J‘op  2.«  M). 

I>«*t*a'lni\  in  Jlli}ioi<.  a  twp.  and  town,  cap.  of  Macon 
CO.,  40  m.  E.  of  Springfield  ;  y^o/i.ol  twp.  l,:io7,  town,  7,161. 
l>oc*a'tlli*,  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  cminty ;  area.  nhou.  372 
sq.  111.  Rivers.  Langhery,  Clifty.  and  Sand  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face.  slightly  undulating.  Stdl,  a  ricli  loam.  Min.  Limo- 
stone.  Cap.  Greeiisbnrg.  Pip.  19,053. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  on  St.  Mary's  River, 
about  24  m.  S.S.E.  of  Fort  M'ayiie;  pop.  868, 

— township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  E.'iSO. 

in  Iowa,  a  S.  county,  Iiordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  iibout  528  sq.  m.  Rii'e.rs.  M’eldon.  and  Crooked 
Fork  of  Grand  River.  Surface,  undulating.  Soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Leon.  Pop.  12,018. 

— A  iiosLvillage  and  township  of  Decatur  co.,  about  5  m. 
W.  of  Leon:  pop.  1,040. 

l>eoa'f  iir*  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Van  Buren,co.,  about  168  m.  W.  of  l)etroit ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  2.512. 

i>o<*a'tur,  in  Mississippi,  a  village,  cap.  of  Newton  co., 
about  76  III.  E.  bj'  N.  of  Jackson. 

(or  Decatcrvillb.)  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
of  Camden  co.,  about  50  m.  \V.  of  Holla. 

I>o<*a'liir.  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Burt  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Omaha  City  ;  pop. 
614. 

l>e(*a'tiir,  in  i\Vir  )*6rfr,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  county,  about  00  miles  W.  of  Albany;  pop. 
812. 

oa'tiir.  in  Ohio,  a  ]u)st-villagG  of  Browne  co.,  about 
lUO  m.  S.  by  E  of  Columbus;  ^'71.  204. 

— .\  township  of  l.awreiice  cu. ;  pop. 

— A  tow  nsliii)  of  W  ashiiigton  co. ;  pop.  1.437. 

I><‘<»a'tnr.  in  lynnsylrauiu.  a  township  of  Clearfield 
CO.;  po}K  1,461. 

— A  post-township  of  Mifflin  co.,  alKiut  42  in.  N.W  of 
Harrisburg;  pop.  1,171. 

I>oca'lui*,  in  7W2  71  «.«?/?<?,  a  W.  central  county;  area.  abl. 
325  sip  ui.  Rivers.  Tennessee  Kivor,  which  forms  its 


Fig.  778. — decatur. 
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K.  Iioiiiulary,  an»l  Beoch  Rirer.  Sur/ace,  penerally  even, 
ft-rtilt*.  Cafi.  DtTatur\ille.  7,772. 

—A  iK>st-vi!lag<*,  cap-  of  Meigs  co.,  about  140  in.  E.S.E.  of 
NiLshvillo.  Pr>p.  99. 

I>e<*u'tur,  in  T-xaf,  a  post-village  of  M’ise  co.,  about  CO 
iTi.  W.N.W.  of  Dallas. 

lir,  in  UVjfco/mn,  a  village  and  towrslii.Mif  (Irccu 


their  fellow-citizens.  The  docemvirate  was  renewed  ’  I>ooHru<Mi«iios«,  n.  Quality  of  falling  off  every  year; 


B.  c.  450.  wiieii  two  tables  were  added,  making  the  Laws 
of  the  Tirelre  Tables.  The  J>.  were  deposetl  in  Conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tyranny  of  .\ppius  Claudius  towards  A  ir- 


\\ant  of  periuaiieiue ;  aptiu-ss  to  faile  and  fall  away. 

raiii«  «.  [Kr.  /«#*.]  French  weight, 

being  the  tenth  jiart  of  a  gramme,  or  1*5432  grains. 


CO.,  on  Sugjir  Uiver,  about  b7  111.  W.S.M  .  o.  Milwaukee;  l>e<*<‘iii'virate,  n.  [L;it.  rf^cciwrirti^Ms.]  {Itom.  Iiist.)\ 


P'lp.  2,459. 

I>et*a'tnrville*  in  Ohio^  a  P.O.  of  Washington  co. 


ginia,  and  the  consular  government  wjis  restori**!  B-C.  449.  it  ro,  n.  [1  r.J  1  ho  tenth  part  of  the  1  reuch  litre, 

•  -  -  .  -  or  0*176  pint. 

l>eeiirion,  ».  [From  Lat.  decern.]  (Arilh.)  A  number 
involvetl  in  the  tentli  power.  —  Craig. 
l>ociirioiif  Uelatiiigor  pertaining  to  adecillion. 

— «.  One  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  docillion. 


I>o<‘<*iii'viral,  a.  I'ertaining  or  relating  to  the  Kuman 
decemvirs 


Otlice,  or  term  of  othce,  of  the  dt*ceuivirs.  Se**  D£CtMViR. 
—  .\ny  body  often  men  liolding  official  authority. 


I>ooa  tnrville,  in  Tennessee.ti  township  and  village,  I>o  fen<’y.  n.  [Yr.  dtceytee ;  Lat.  </cccm/io,  from  decens.  l>e(*iiiial.  {de^se^mal.)  a.  [r  r.  (/tcima/ ;  hat.  decemus, 

__  ’  _  _ _ *___  ..  .  •  .......  ....  •  i"—- .1  * ....  1  X  ..  ...1 ...... ..I  . .»«  ..Tin.  I  !.»•  t  An  .  1  rv_ 


cap.  of  Decatur  co.,  about  110  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville; 
pfp.  1,293.  ( 

<*a,v',  r.n.  [Fr.  dechoir;  Lat.  rfc,  and  cadere,  to  fall.]| 
To  p:iss  gradually  from  a  sound,  prosperou.s,  or  perfect! 
state  to  a  less  jK*rfect  condition,  or  towjird  destruction; 
to  be<*omo  weaker ;  to  waste;  to  decline;  to  diminish; 
to  w'ither  ;  to  fade;  to  fall ;  as,  a  decayed  tooth. 

"  So  dies  his  love,  aod  so  my  hopes  decay."  —  Pope. 

— I’.a.  To  impair;  to  bring  into  a  diminishing  or  falling 
state. 

**  He  was  of  a  very  small  and  decay'd  fortuoe.’*  — Clarendon. 

— n.  .A  falling  off:  decline;  gradual  failure;  loss  of 
strength  by  degrees;  decline  of  hi-altli.  wealth,  rank, 
excellence, or  perfection:  corruption:  putrefaction. 

**  Tra<le's  proud  empire  bastes  to  swift  decay."  —  Johneon. 

— Oiigin  of  decay:  cause  of  decline. 

**  He  that  plots  (o  he  the  only  figure  amoog  ciphers,  is  the  decay 
of  a  whole  age.  ”  —Bacon. 

(virc//.)  The  gnulnal  d»^truction  of  building-materials 
is  known  4n  works  upon  architecture  hy  this  name.  It 
differs  from  decomposition,  iuiisniu(*Ii  as  1).  may  take 
place  without  any*  change  in  the  nature  of  the  coustitu 
ent  elements  of  the  stone ;  whereas  decomposition  always 
implies  that  a  change  of  stuiie  kind  has  taken  place. 
I>o«*ay  VOneJHH,  ».  State  of  being  <lecayetl  or  imptiired. 
I>0<'ny  'er,  n.  That  which  causes  dix'ay.  (r.) 

‘‘Your  water  is  a  sore  decaycr  of  your  whoreson  dead  body."  Shake. 
l>oc'ean.  [Sausk.  dukshiua.  Ihe  south.]  A  term,  rather 
of  historical  interest  than  of  aciml  use.  upjdied  some¬ 
times  to  the  wiiole  peninsula  of  lliiidostaii  to  the  S.  of 
the  Vindhya  .Mountains,  which  sejKirale  it  from  the 
bii-siii  of  the  (hinges;  and  sometimes  restricted  to  that 
portion  of  the  same  which  is  lallier  vaguely  l>ouiided  on 
the  N.  by  the  Xerbudda.  wliich  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Ciiuhay.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Kistna  or  Krishna,  a  trib¬ 
utary  *>f  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

idi'Ses',)  n.  [I^sit.  decessus^  decedo  —  de,  and 
cello,  to  go.]  Death  :  departure  from  thus  life*,  mortal  exit. 
— V.  a.  To  depart  from  this  life;  to  die;  to  become ilefunct. 

*  He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night-'  — Shake. 
l>oo4*l>'aliiH.  a  king  of  the  Djici.ans,  who  fought  against 
the  Komatis  in  tlie  reign  of  Domitian.  lie  eiitered  the 
prov.  of  .Mcesia,  «lefeal^  and  slew  Oppins  Sahinus,  the 
Roman  conimaiider,  and  took  a  number  of  places.  He 
was,  afterwards,  himself  defeated,  but  still  resisteil  till 
Dotiiitiaii  aj£re«sl  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute,  which  was 
conriniied  hy  Xerv.a.  but  refuse*!  by  Trajan,  w'ho  sub- 
diifnl  Dacia,  on  which  A  kille<l  himself,  .k.  d.  105. 

Weoi*  n.  -A  jierson  deceased. - 

— ft.  Departing  from  this  life. 

(de-set'An.  [0.  Fr.  from  hat.  deceptio, 

fmu  decipio.  deceptus  —  de.  an<l  capio,  to  take.]  .An  en¬ 
snaring  or  entrapping ;  dtfceptiou  ;  fraud;  a  stratagem; 
artifice;  guile:  duplicity;  art:  cunning;  wile. 

{Law  )  \  fi  aiidulent  misrepresentation  or  contrivance 
bv  which  one  person  deceives  another,  who  has  no  means 

...  .  <  • _ _ 1  A _ _ ..<■  •!.«. 


See  Decl.nt.]  Tliat  which  is  fit,  suitable,  seemly,  comely, 
or  becoming  in  words  or  behavior.  •—  Propriety  of  form  i 
or  manner,  in  social  intercourse,  inactions,  or  discourse;! 
decorum  ;  proper  formality  ;  becoming  ceremony  ;  suit-j 
ableness  to  character  ;  propriety  in  speech;  nuMlesly.  ' 
“  Want  of  decency  la  want  of  scusc.  '  —  Earl  of  i?ojfommon. 

Doooniia'lia.  (A’omi.  Ifist.)  Festivals  which  were  insti- ; 
lutinl  by  the  Kmperor  Augustus,  n.  c.  21,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  prosiK'rity  of  his  administration  during  the 
preceding  10  years.  'rh»*y  were  ctmtinuctl  by  the  empe¬ 
rors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  games,  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  largi^ses  to  the  p»M»ple.  The  last  was  celebrat- 
eil  by  TlK*o(iosius  II.  in  411. 

IK'POii'iiary,  n.  [Lat.  dreenms,  decennium — decern^ 
and  annus,  a  year.]  .A  perio*l  of  ten  years. 

{Feud.  Law.)  .A  district  originally  containing  ten  men 
willi  their  familit'S.  King  .\lfretl  divided  England  into 
comities,  tlio  counties  into  hundreds,  aud  the  hiiudre<ls 
into  tithings  or  doceniuiries. 

I>ppeii'iiial«  a.  [Lit.  dreenu/A]  Continuing  for  ten 
yeais;  hapiKuing  every  ten  years;  consisting  of  ten  years. 

l>eppii'iiiiiin« /).  [bit.]  A  period  of  ten  years. 

i>p<*on  iio^al.  I><‘ppn'iiavary,  a.  [bit.(/<(yni,and| 
nine. I  Relating  to  the  number  19;  comprising! 
a  i>eriod  of  nineteen  yejirs  ;  as,  the  decennorary  progress 
of  the  arts.  j 

Do'OPiil*  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  decens,  from  the  inipers.  verb  de-  \ 
cety  it  is  se<*mly,  comely,  or  lK*<oming;  probably  akin  to! 
dignus.  Qv.  deiknumiy'xo  sliow;  root  c?fc.]  Becoming; 
seemly;  fit;  suitable;  comely;  decorous:  proper;  as, a 
decait  appearance. — Not  gaudy  or  ostentatious;  modest: 
free  from  extravagance  or  immodesty.  —  Suflieient ;  m«*d- 
erate;  competent;  respectable;  as,  to  make  a  decent 
livelihood. 

De'oeiitly,  adv.  In  a  decent,  seemly,  or  becoming 
manner. 

“  Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order."  — 1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 

I>o'coiitiies»,  «.  State  or  condition  of  being  fit  or 
decent. 

Oocon'tralize,  r.  a.  To  remove  from  the  centre. 

n.  [Fr. ;  LwX.  deceptio.  See  Deceit.]  Act 
of  deceiving,  &ijoling,  or  misleading;  as.  scM-deception. 
—  State  of  being  deceive«l  <»r  niisUMl ;  artifice  practised. 
*‘Rea5on  .  .  .  may  .  .  .  fall  into  deception  unawares.’* — klilton. 

— Duplicity:  guile:  fraud:  cajolery;  imjiosition;  delu- 
^^on;  double  dealing;  a.s,  a  person  capable  oK  derrptum. 

Dofoptiou  I**Ian<U  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  ocean,  consisting  of  layers  of  ashes  ami  ice. 

Do<*optioiJ«.  {di-s>'p'shus)y  a.  Apt  to  deceive;  deceit¬ 
ful;  as,  **i/«ccpDows  functions.*’  —  ^laks. 

I>0€0|>'ti VO,  a.  [0.  Fr.  dic>'pti/.]  Tending  to  deceive, 
or  mislead;  misleading;  dt^ceitful;  false;  doluMve;  fal¬ 
lacious:  as,  a  re  appearance. 

Dooop’tivo  Ca'cleiico,  n.{Mus.)  .A  cadence  in  which 
the  final  close  is  av*dded  by  varying  the  final  cliord. 


from  decern,  ten.]  Numbered  or  reci.oned  by  ten:  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing  by  ten;  as.  a  decimal  fraction; 
a  decimal  currency. 

— n.  {Arilh.)  Any  number  expreswe*!  in  the  scale  of  tens; 

—  usually  applied  t«»  a  decimal  fraction,  q.  v. 

Dec  imal  Aritli'iiictic,  w.  The  common  system  of 
arithmetic,  iu  which  the  scale  of  numbers  proceeds  by 
tens. 

Decimal  Frac'lioii,  n.  {Arith.)  A  fraction  whoso 

12.'14  . 

denominator  is  a  decimal  or  power  of  ten.  Thus  is 
a  decimal  fraction.  It  may  be  decomposed  into  the  sum 


1000 

100 

=  10  + 


loo 


+  TTIT, 


30 

100 

3 

10 


100 


2  +  —  + 
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By  an  obvious  extension  of  tlie  method  of  local  values, 
where  each  digit  ha.s  ten  limes  tlie  value  of  the  like 
digit  which  immediately  succeeds  it,  the  alK>ve  />.  F.  may 
clearly  be  written  mure  concisely  in  the  form  12'JU, 
where  the  decimal  jmint  after  the  2  merely  serves  to 
indicate  which  digit  represents  units.  In  this  abbrevi¬ 
ated  form  a  V.  F.  is  terineil  a  decimal.  Fur  Ihe  purpose 
of  indicating  the  unit's  place,  other  and  less  ohjection- 
able  methods  have  been  proposed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
method,  however,  of  using  a  point,  jilaced  fur  distinction 
near  the  top  of  the  figures,  is  the  one  most  commonly 
emploj'ed.  The  operations  of  addition,  suhtraction,  mul¬ 
tiplication,  ami  division  may  be  applied  to  decimals  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  to  integers;  hence  their 
great  utility.  They  present,  nevertheless,  this  disa<l- 
vantage,  tliat  comparatively  few  fractional  quantities  or 
remaimlers  can  be  exactly  expressed  by  them;  in  other 
words,  the  greater  number  of  common  frictions  can  not 
be  reducedy  as  it  is  called,  to  D.  without  leaving  a 
remainder.  Common  fractions,  such  as  1-2,  2-3,  1-4,  3-7, 
9-25,  for  instance,  can  he  reduced  to  D.  F.  only  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  numerator  ami  denominator  of  each  by  such 
a  nuniher  as  will  convert  the  denominator  into  10.  or 
100, 1000.  &Q.  (The  common  process  is  merely  an  ahridg- 
ment  of  this.)  But  that  is  possible  only  when  the  de¬ 
nominator  divides  10.  or  100,  without  reniaiiider.  Thus, 
of  the  abovo  denominators,  2  is  containetl  in  10.  5  times; 
4  in  100,  *20  times;  and  25  iu  100,  4  times;  therefore, 

2  “  2  X  o  ~  10  “  ’  4  “  4  X  -0  ’  25 

9  V  4  36 

=  — =  —  *30.  But  neillier  3  nor  7  will  divide 
*25  X  1  loo 

10,  or  any  power  of  10:  .ami  therefore  these  luimhers 
cannot  produce  powtM>  «»f  10  hy  multiplication.  In 
such  cases  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  value  of  the 
fnK'tion. 

Doe'iiual  X^^ta'lion.  w.  (Arith.)  See  Notation. 


on  the  ca.«e. 

D«‘<*oil'lul.  a.  Full  of  deceit;  tending  to  mislead,  de-! 
ceive.  or  ensnare;  friudulent:  fallacious;  delusive;  in- 
sidion-*:  faNe:  hypocritical :  hollow.  ! 

Decoit'liill.V.  etdr.  In  a  deceitful  manner. 

Deceit  n.  Quality  of  being  deceitful:  stare| 

of  being  fraudulent ;  tendency  to  deceive  or  delude;  as, , 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 

Dcccit'lc«H.  a.  Without  deceit. 


Dcccp'f  ix'cly*  Iu  a  manner  calculateil  to  deceive.  i  I>cc'iiiiutij»iii»  «•  A  decimal  system,  a.s  ot  currency, 

‘  weights,  measures.  Ac. 

Decimaliza  tion,  n.  Act  of  reducing  or  converting 
to  the  decimal  system. 


of  dotei'ting  the  fnud,  to  the  injury  and  damage  of  the.  Doccp'tivcneHM.  n.  Tendency  or  aptitude  to  deceive 
latter.  The  reinetly  for  a  A  is  by  an  action  of  trespass  Dcccp  tory,  a.  Possessing  powers  to  deteivc. 


Docerp  t  ion.  n.  The  act  of  croppi.  g  or  plucking  off.  1 
— Th.at  which  is  croppi-d  or  taken  off.  1 

Doccrta'tion,  n.  Strife  or  conteiiti  m  for  power  ori 
Mipreniacy.  (R.) 

Dccliarin'.  r.  a.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  ai 
charm;  to  disenchant. 

■  ‘  He  was  suddealj  cured  by  decAarmin^  the  wiicbcrafe." —  Hartey. 
Dccll'onitc,  n.  (Min.)  A  vanadate  of  lead  aud  zinc. 
Sp.  gr.  5  6. 


ilecciv’aBIc.  «.  Subject  to  deceit  or  imposition ;  ca  |><»eli'crd.  in  Annrwc,  a  po.st-village  of  Franklin 


IKilile  of  being  c;ijoled,  misled,  or  eiitnipped;  exposed  to 
imposture. 

“  He  received  ootbing  but  fair  promises,  which  proved  decrivahle.'' 

Uayteard. 

Dccciv'abicness.  n.  Liability  to  be  deceived;  capa¬ 
bility  of  deceiving  others. 

Docciv'ahly,  adv.  In  a  deceivable  manner. 


abt.  83  Ill.  S.S.E.  of  N;ishville 
Do  i'Siicii  Kayoti.  in  Kentucky,  traverses  Hickman 
and  Fulton  c«>s.,  and  empties  into  the  Mississij»pi. 
DcctiriH'tinniz<s  r.  a.  [De  and  Christianize,.]  To 
take  away  Chri.><tian  belief  from;  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  Christianity. 

Dooid  ablo,  a.  That  may  bo  decided. 


l>c*coi  VO.  r.  a.  [I’r.  (/eccroir;  Lai.  decipere  r.  «.  [\a\X.  decido — and  crprfo,  to  cut.]  To 


t/r,  Hiid  copio.  SceI)!CEiT.]  To  entrap :  to  ensiiurc ;  to 
mislead:  to  conduct  into  error;  to  defraud;  to  delude:  [ 
to  circumvent ;  to  bamboozle;  to  fail:  to  deprive  by  j 
stealtli:  as,  to  (Zcccfre  expectations.  —  To  la'gidle.  | 

Pet-el  v'er.  n.  One  who  deceives:  a  cheat ;  an  impostor,  i 
Deeeiii'ber.  n.  [I..at.,  from  tlrmu,  ten.]  lt_w;is  the  I 
teiitli  moiitli  in  the  year  of  Komulus.  B.  c.  7o3;  and 
hc-ame  the  twelfth  when  Xnma  I'ompiliu.s  placed  the| 
. . .  of  January  and  Febru:u-y  before  March,  D.  c.  , 

p'eeeiaKleii'tate.  a.  [Lid.  dteem,  ten,  and  dtns,  drntis, 
tiKitli.J  With  ten  teeth. 

Peeeiii'litl.  u.  [ Lat.  decern, and /m/cre,  to  split.]  (IM.), 
Split  into  ten  parts.  ,  ,  ,  r  i 

Peeeiiiloe'iilar.  a.  and  loculus,  from 


lo^u<.  place. 


Having  ten  colls  fur  se«*ds  ^ 

Doooiii’i>o<lal.  a.  [Uit.  t/ec<m,  aud  pesy  jmliSy  a  foot.]  Doridii  lly. 

Ofa  length  often  feet.  ^  ^  I  Peoitluoits 

Peeein  vir.  »i.;  Kng.  pL  Decemvirs  ;  Lat  ;J  Decem- 
VIRI.  I  Kit.  decern,  and  ri'r,  a  man.]  {Korn.  Ihst.)  One  ol 
the  supn  iue  council  of  ten,  appointe*!  at  Koine  it.  c.  i 
4:d  who  coinpile«l  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables  the  s:ime 
year  and  at  first  governed  so  as  to  win  the  respect  ol  i 


cut  short;  to  terminate;  tocncl;  todeteriniue;  to  settle 
to  resolve:  to  fix  the  event  of;  a-*,  to  decide  a  wager. 

— r.  n.  To  determine;  to  fi>rm  a  definite  opinion;  to  come 
to  a  conclusion. 

“  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  ’*  —  Pope. 

De<*i<ro<l,  a.  That  implies  decision:  d»*termine*l :  fixed 
in  purjiose;  as.  a  derided  will.  —  Unequivocal:  unques¬ 
tionable;  not  ambiguous;  us,  a  decided  incliiiatiou  to  go 
wrong. 

— Clear:  nninistakable;  undeniable;  m.  decided  prooi. 

D<‘<*i4r€‘<lly, ti</r.  In  adeciiltM  <ir  determined  manner; 
clearly*,  nnquesihmably :  indi.<putab|y. 

De<*i<i  or.  n.  One  who  deci«les  or  determine.^  anything 
ill  question  or  abeyance,  as  a  contest  or  quarrel. 

“  Thou  grand  decider  of  dusty  and  old  titles.  '*  —  Beaum.  and  FI. 

State  of  ht'ing  deciduous,  (r.) 

[Lat.  deciduuSy  fnun  decido  —  de.  aud 
cad'*,  to  fall.]  {B  >1.)  .\pplied  to  plants  whose  leaves  fall 
off  ill  the  autumn,  in  conti*adistinct}on  to  evergreens. 

(Z'n'l.)  Applied  to  parts  widt  h  have  hiit  a  tempi>rary 
existence,  anil  are  shetl  tluring  the  lifetime  of  the  uuinial, 
us  certain  kinds  of  hair,  horns,  and  teeth. 


Dt^c'iliializo,  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  decimal  numbers;  to 
establisli  a  decimal  system. 

Dee  iiiially,  adc.  By  means  of  tens;  according  to 
decimals. 

Decimal  System,  n.  See  Metrical  System. 

Dec  imal e,*r.  u.  [Lat.  decimo.  decimatuSy  from  deceniy 
ten.]  To  take  or  select  a  tenth  part:  to  tithe. —  To 
sek*ct  hy  lot  every  tenth  person  for  deatli  or  puiii>h- 
inent;  as,  to  decimate  a  regiment.  —  To  devastate  lay 
waste,  or  destroy  a  portion  of;  as,  to  decimate  an  enemy's 
territory. 

Decima  tion,  n.  [Lat.  {Rom.  Hist.)  The 

I  selection  hy  ltd  of  one  man  out  of  every  ten.  who  was 
put  to  death  as  an  example  t«>,  or  in  satisfaction  for,  the 
rest,  in  cases  of  mutiny  or  failure  in  military  duty. 

(  Tliis  practice  bus  been  occusiunally  recurred  to  iu  mod- 
I  ern  times. 

I>cc'imator,  w.  One  who  decimates;  one  who  selects 

■  every  tenth  man  for  punishment. 

1  l>cc'imotrc.  n.  [Fr.]  A  Freiicli  measure  of  length, 

'  being  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre,  or  3*937  im  lies. 
Dcc'iini,n.  {.Mus.)  An  interval  of  ten  diatonic  dep^ees, 
as  from  C  to  E,  or  the  third  above  tlie  octave,  sus  which  it 
is  always  treateil  in  harmony.  Tliere  are  only  two  cases 
in  wliidi  it  is  treated  differently  from  the  tliird  :  1st,  in 
'  double  coiiiileri«)int,  where  a  iu‘cess;iry  difference  must 
i  be  inade.-nlthom:!!  the  same  harmonic  rules  apply:  and 

■  2d.  in  thorongh-huss,  where  figure  9  shall  rise  u  de¬ 
gree  to  10,  instead  of  falling  a  degree  to  S. 

l>cc’lmo-!SCX  to.  w  [Lat.  decimus.  tenth,  and  sexluSy 
1  sixth.]  A  size  of  iirinting-paper,  of  which  one  fold 
I  can  be  formed  into  16  leavcvS  ;  — usually  abbreviated 

!  16/«o.  ,  ,  r. 

l>cc  inillH.  (Hist.)  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals,  Sep. 
14,  <111  a  plain  10  miles  from  Carthage,  ami  on  this 

account  tlie  victory  rci  eiveil  tlio  name  of  Dfcim«.s. 
l»«‘oi|>Iier.  (di-sV/r,)  r.  a.  [Kr.  derhiffrer—de,  and 
c/iiY/rcr.  to  reckon,  to  cast  up.  See  Cii-her  ]  To  explain 
wliat  is  written  in  cipher,  hieroglyphics,  or  8<-cret  or 
occult  characters ;  as,  to  decipher  a  Vendic  inscription 
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To  r^ad  what  is  obscurely  written,  or  partially  obliter-I 
ated;  to  uiilolil;  to  unravel ;  to  explain;  to  interpret;^ 
as.  to  di.ciph^r  an  ambiguous  speech,  to <l>'ciphfr a  badly' 
written  manuscript.  —  To  suimp;  to  chanicterize;  to 
mark,  (r.) 

I>oC2'|>lierable*  o.  That  may  be  deciphered.  i 

I>oei'|>Ueri»r, «.  One  who  reads  and  explains  anything! 
written  in  cipher. 


DECL 


One  who,  or  that  which,  declares  or 


Yoa  declaim  I>eolar'or,  n. 

Against  his  manners,  and  corrupt  your  own.*'— Ben  Joiuon.  makes  known. 

— r.a.  To  speak  or  deliver  one's  self  in  a  set  rhetorical  Oeeleii'sioil,  n.  [Fr.  drWt/mwon  ;  hat.  See 

manner;  to  make  an  oratorical  display.  Declixe.]  A  bending  tiside  or  downwanls;  an  oblique 

I>o<*la9m'aiit.  I>ot*laiiu'er,  «.  One  who  declaims  inclination  or  direction ;  slope;  declivity;  declination; 

in  public;  a  public  speaker;  one  who  attempts  to  con- 1  descent  ;  as,  d-?c/c«-yio«  of  the  lard. 

Vince  bv  haranguing.  j  — A  falling  or  declining  towards  a  worse  state ;  a  tendency 

“  A  perpetual  dedaimer  against  jealousy.” — Addison.  I  towards  a  less  degree  of  excellence  or  i)ertectiou;  de- 


l>oclaiiia'tion,  n.  [Fr.,from  hat. declamatio.]  (Rhd.) 
Among  the  ancients.  />.  was  the  art  of  speaking  Indif¬ 
ferently  upon  l»oth  sides  of  a  question.  In  modem  times 
the  meaning  of  this  word  is  variable  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  lu  Germany,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  it  is  often  u.«e«l  in  a  sense  nearly  synonymous 
with  recitation.  In  Fnince,  in  England,  and  in  this 
country,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  grand  oratorical 


Deri  pheres.s,  n.  A  female  expert  in  deciphering. 

Deci'|>lierineiit«  71.  Act  or  art  of  deciphering.  j 

Derision,  n.  [Lat.  dccijfto.  See  Decide,]- 

A  termination;  determination  of  a  difference,  doubt,  or 
event;  final  judgment ;  couclusion;  settlement;  adjust- j 
ment.  I 

**  More  deaf  thao  adders  to  the  voice  of  aur  true  ded$ion."  SkaJu.  | 

— Firmness  and  sfcihility  of  will  or  purpose;  determin¬ 
ing;  putting  an  end  to  question,  doubt,  or  controversy ;  j 
a.^,  a  man  of  prompt  decision. 

— Report  made  of  an  ailjusted  difference,  or  matter  of 
legal  dispute;  terms  of  adjudication  or  awanl :  as,  the| 
decision  of  an  umpire,  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  j 

Chancery,  Ac.  I  ,  .  t  j  . 

Drri'sivr,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  bringing  Deflaiii’atory,  a.  \haX.  dedamatonus^  Treated  in 
to  a  decision,  or  determinalum ;  convincing;  final  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician;  relating  to  the  practice  of 

solute ;  conclusive ;  ;is,  a  decisive  battle.  |  declamation ;  as,  a  declau\at<iry  theme.”--  Wotton. 

—Characterizeti  by  decision,  determination,  or  prompt  set-  — .Appealing  to  the  passions;  noisy;  pretentious;  rhetor- 
tlement ;  as,  a  person  of  decisive  diameter.  I  ical ;  without  solid  sense  or  argument. 

Doei'sivoly,  adv.  In  a  determinate,  decisive,  or  con-  Declar'able,  a.  That  may  be  declared  or  proved ;  as, 
elusive  manner.  I  goods  declarable  at  the  cusloni-house. 

Doei'si  VOnOSW,  n.  State  or  quality  of  exhibiting  de-j  ••  This  is  dcclarahlc  from  the  best  writers. "—i&nMfnc. 

cision ;  marked  by  decision;  conclusivenesw;  as,  the  c/c-  Deolar'aiit.  n.  One  who  makes  a  declaration,  (r.) 

of  an  argument.  ;  Declaration,  n.  [Lat.  dcc/arufio.]  .Act  of  declaring. 


terionition  ;  as,  the  declension  of  youth. 

—Act  of  courteously  declining:  decliiialiire. 

(G^ram.)  The  inflection  or  change  of  the  termination 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pixmouus,  to  form  tho  oblique 
cases;  as,  the  first  declension. 

Declension  of  the  needle.  (i\'aw/.)  Pee  Decun.ctiox. 

Docliii  able,  n.  That  may  be  decliuetl ;  changing  its 
terrtiinatioii  in  the  oblique  cases :  as,  a  declinable  noun. 


hearer  from  the  weakness  or  fallacy  of  the  logic  or  reason¬ 
ing. — See  ELoquEXCE. 


Deci'»ory,<i.  Competent  to  decide,  determine,  or  adjust. 
Doeiu!9,  {(ie'shus^)  a  Roman  emperor,  u.  in  Pannonia. 
and  succeeded  Pldlippus,  whom  he  tlefeateil,  in  *J4t>. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  an  exi>editioa  against  the 
Goths,  ami  by  p>'rs<‘cuting  the  Christians.  In  his  march 
against  the  Goths  he  entered  a  mora.ss.  where  he  and 
his  army  perished  in  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  a.  d.  251. 
Decllis,  a  celebmttHl  R  imaii  consul,  who,  after  many 
glorious  exploits,  devotetl  himself  to  the  gods*  manes 
for  the  safely  of  his  country,  in  a  battle  against  the 
Latiiis.by  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  dying,  covered!  with  wound.s,  3ii7  B.c. — 
His  son  and  grandson  also  imitated  his  devotedness  in 
the  same  manner;  the  first  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls  and 
Sunnites,  2j6  b.  C.  ;  the  second,  in  the  war  against  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  270  B.c. 

Dock,  r.a.  [.A.  S.  decan.  thecan,  gedecan.  to  cover, 
thatch ;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  dekken  ;  Ger.  decken ;  0.  Ger. 
de‘:jan.  decchen  ;  Icel.  thelcia ;  D;in.  taelke :  Sp.  tejar^  to 
cover  with  tiles;  Lat.  tego ;  Gr.  strgo;  Heh.  daga.  to 
cover :  Ar.  daga.  to  cover  over,  to  be  dark  ;  Sansk.  frae, 
to  cover.]  To  cover ;  to  canopy  ;  to  overspread. 

**  Deck  with  clouds  th*  uacoloured  skv.”  —  Milton. 

—To  put  on  :  to  clothe :  to  dress  elegantly ;  to  embellish  ; 
to  array ;  to  ailorn  :  to  decorate  ;  to  ornament. 

"  Sweet  ornameot!  that  decks  a  thiug  divioe. '  —  Skakt. 

— To  supply  or  furnish  with  a  deck:  as,  to  deck  a  ship. 

— n.  {XaiU.')  .K  platform  of  planks  laid  uixin  a  ship's  beams , 
and  Carlings,  forming  a  flooring  for  those  al>ove,  and  | 
,  shelter  for  those  bel«»w.  In  addition,  it  is  the  suppi'rt 
of  guns,  cargo,  Ac. ;  and,  when  the  hatches  are  battenwl 
down,  the  means  of  keeping  the  waves  out  in  tempes¬ 
tuous  weather.  To  make  them  watertight,  the  planks 
are  caulked  and  pitched  between.  In  large  vessel^] 
there  are  several  decks,  as  the  upper,  main,  loiocr,  and; 
orlop  (or  cable)  deck.s.  | 

—A  pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  one  upon  another. 


asserting,  orpublicly’teslifying;  proclaiming  by  explicit 
announcement ;  as.  a  declaration  of  political  faith. — That 
which  is  declared  or  aflirmod  to;  proclamation:  publi¬ 
cation:  manifestation;  affirmation;  annunciation;  de¬ 
cided  assertion ;  open  statement. 

“  A  plAio  Aod  full  decUiration  of  mercy  and  love." — Titlotson. 

_ An  explicit  and  authentic  document,  deeil,  or  instrument 

recording  the  aiithoriziition  and  verification  of  any 
public  act,  measure,  or  arrangement ;  a.**,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  —  An  a.sseveration  made  in  place  of 
an  oath.  —  See  Asseveration. 

(Xtiw.)  A  legal  specification  on  record  of  thecause  of 
action  by  a  plaintiff  against  a  defendant.  The  /^.should 
correspond  with  the  process  in  the  names  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  parties:  for  if  there  be  a  material  variance, 
the  court  will  set  aside  the  proceedings.  The  plaintiff 
may  declare  as  soon  as  the  defendant  has  appeared  in 
answer  to  the  writ  of  summons,  or,  where  the  summons 
is  not  specially  indorstnl,  on  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
make  appearance.  The  D.  must  state  clearly  the 
pluintifif  's  case  in  one  or  more  counts,  each  count  gen¬ 
erally  setting  forth  a  separate  cause  of  action.  .All  ir- 
relev'ant  matter  is  struck  out  at  the  cost  of  the  plaiiUiff; 
and  if  no  nppeanuice  is  made  by  the  defendant  after  the 
D.  has  been  delivered  to  him  or  his  attorney,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  may  proceeil  to  claim  judgment  by  default. 
Declaration  of  IiKlepencleiioe.  (Hist.)  .A  state 
paper  issued  by  the  Congress  of  the  U.  States,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1776,  declaring,  “that  the  United  Colonics 
are.  and  of  right  ouuht  to  be,  free  and  indepemlent 
Slates:  that  they  .are  ahsolTe<l  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crown,  and’  that  all  p<ditical  connection  between 
them  and  the  States  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be 
dissolved.”  The  said  act  conchule<i  with  a  pledge  by 
the  representatives  to  each  other  of  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 


“  The  kiog  WAS  silly  fingered  from  the  deck.''  —  Shake.  \  DcCuJkmtioil  of  «kr,  (/W.)  The  public  proclama- 


Dock'-oarg;(>,  n.  (.VaMf.)  Goods  carried  on  a  ship's! 
deck,  owing  to  want  of  room  in  the  hold  ;  extra  cargo. 

Deek'cr,  n.  A  coverer;  the  person  or  thiug  which 
decks,  arrays,  or  adorns :  as,  a  table-rfec^’cr. 

(Aunf.)  Said  of  a  ship  having  a  deck  or  decks ;  as,  a 
thn'c-d^cVer.  (Used  chiefly  as  a  colloquialism.) 

Deck'er,  (or  Dekker.)  Thomas,  an  English  dramatist. 
conteiU'Kirary  with  Ben  Jonsnn,  who  satirized  him  in 
his  “  Poett-ster,’’  under  tlie  name  of  Crisjxinus :  Decker 
retorting  in  his  f^ityroniastrix,  or.  Vntrussing  of  a 
Huinorouc  Poet.  He  wrote  several  plays,  some  of  which 
possess  merit.  D.  abt.  163S. 

Dcck'cr,  in  Plinois,  a  township  of  Richland  co. ;  pop. 
971. 

Dook'er,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop. 
837. 

Deok'er,  (or  Decker  Station,)  in  Indiana,  a  post-ofRce 
of  Knox  co. 

Deck'-hand.  n.  (.Va?4/.)  .A  term  given  to  a  sailor  who 
is  principally  employed  on  deck,  and  who  has  not 
learned  to  go  aloft. 

Dock-pas'soii5for,ti.  (A’hw/.)  A  passenger  restricted 
to  the  fore  and  midship  decks  of  a  ship :  a  steerage- 
passenger; —  used  in  contradistinction  to*ca6in-pa^ 
sentpr. 

Deck'-stoppor,  n.  (JV^wf.)  A  stopper  used  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  cable  forward  of  the  windhiss  or  capstan,  while 
it  is  being  overhauled.  —  See  Stopper. 

Decker's  Doiiit,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oflBce  of 
Indiana  co. 

Deek'erstown.  in  Xeio  Jersey^  a  post-villageof  IVan 


tion  of  the  g»>vernmeiJt  of  a  State,  by  which  it  declares 
itself  to  be  at  war  with  a  foreign  power  which  is  nametl 
and  which  forbids  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or  assist  the 
common  enemy.  Tlie  power  of  dt*claring  war  is  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  .Art.  1.  s.  S.  There  is 
no  form  or  ceremony  necessary  except  the  passage  of 
the  act.  Formerly,  in  Europe,  it  was  usual  to  precede 
hostilities  by  a  public  declaration  commiuiicuted  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  send  a  herald  to  deniandsatisfaction  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  practice  in  modern  times.  —  Bourier. 

Declarative,  a.  [Fr.  declaratif ;  Lait.  </ec(ara/iru#.] 
Explanatory;  making  show  or  manifestation;  an¬ 
nouncing. 

Deolar'ativel.v.  a.  In  a  declarative  manner;  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration. 

Declarator  ily,  a.  Same  as  Declaratitelt,  q.r. 

Declar  atory,  a.  [Yr.  declaratoire.^  Making  declara¬ 
tion  :  free  manifestation  or  exhibition ;  exjiository ;  ex¬ 
pressive  :  as.  a  declaratory  act. 

Declare',  r.a.  fPr.  declarer;  Lat.  declare  —  de.  and 
claro  —  clam.*,  clear.]  To  m.ake  clear,  plain,  evident,  or ; 
manifest :  to  show  clearly,  plainly,  explicitly,  or  openly : 
to  nmke  known :  to  manifest  or  communicate  unmis¬ 
takably;  to  proclaim,  announce,  or  publish. 

“  Declare  his  glory  Among  the  hCAihen.” — 1  CArem.  xtI.  24. 

— To  assert;  to  affirm:  to  testify;  to  make  declaration  of; 
as,  to  declare  a  person  to  be  an  impostor. 

(Cbm.)  To  reveal;  to  return  a  true  and  full  account 
of ;  as.  to  declare  good.s  as  being  free  of  duty. 

To  declare  one's  self,  to  make  public  exposition  of 
one's  thoughts,  wishes,  or  opinions. 


declioe;  descent;  slope. 

**  This  declination  of  Atoms  in  their  descent.”— Bentley. 

— A  bending  aside  or  downwards;  inclination  ;  as.  a  dee^ 
lination  uf  the  head.  —  Decay;  dcleriuratiou ;  gradual 
departure  from  excellence,  superior  merit,  or  perfeo 
tion;  diminution  of  power  or  vigor. 

**  A  time  of  declination  or  decAV .”  —  Watler. 

— Detdation  from  moral  rwtilude.  —  Rejection;  refusal; 
withdrawal ;  non-ucceplance. 

{Astron.)  The  angular  distanceof  the  body  N.  or  S.  from 
the  celestial  equator.  It  is  measured  on  the  great  circle 
wliich  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  body  and  the  2 
poles  of  the  heavens,  and  is  consequently  perpendicular 
to  the  .equator.  The  place  of  a  star  in  the  heavens  is 
determined  by  means  of  its  right  ascension  (see  A.scex- 
SION);  corre8p<-)nding  to  longitude  and  latitude  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Speaking  of  celestial  objects, 
declination  and  right  ascension  have  reference  to  the 
equinoctial,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation; 
while  latitude  and  hentfitude  are  mea.surod  respectively 
from  and  along  the  ecliptic.  The  D.  of  a  star  is  said  to 
be  north  when  the  star  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  south 
when  the  star  is  south  of  the  equator.  —  D.  circles  are 
great  circles  pa.s.sing  through  the  i)oles  of  the  heavens. 
Pirallels  of  D.  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  celestial 
equator. 

Declination  of  tlie  >Iag:netlo  >oe<IIe. 

(-■isfron.)  When  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  mariner's 
compas.s  is  disturbed,  it  oscillates  until  it  gnidnally  set¬ 
tles,  and  points  steadily  to  two  points  on  the  horizon,  or 
to  a  graduated  circle  of  the  instrument  representing  the 
horizon,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
A  great  circle  pa.-'sing  through  these  points  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  true  horizon,  represents  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  while  the  geographical 
or  astronomical  meridian  is  represented  by  a  great  cir¬ 
cle  also  vertical  to  the  horizon,  the  plane  of  which 
passes  through  its  true  N.  and  S.  jMiints.  These  planes 
intersect,  and  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  small  angle, 
and  this  angle  indicates  the  extent  of  the  variation  or 
D.  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the  line  joining  the  true 
X.  and  S.  points  of  the  horizon. 

Thus,  if  X  S  (fig.  779)  be  the  line 
of  the  a.<tronoinical  meridian,  and 
n  s  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the 
needle,  the  angle  X  Cn  is  the  dec¬ 
lination.  The  D.  may  be  either  E. 
or  W.,  as  the  magnetic  poles  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  either  E.  or  AV.  of  the 
true  X.  The  D.  of  the  needle  is 
constantly  varying.  In  1581  it  was 
found  to  he  11°  15'  E.  of  the  true 
X.;  in  1633  it  was  only  4°  5'  E. ; 
while  in  1657  it  was  said  to  have 
pointed  due  X.  and  S. ;  but  the 
authority  on  which  this  assertion 
rests  is  doubtful.  In  1818  it  w;ts 
found  to  be  24°  Bif  AV..  and  in  1822, 

14°  12'  W.  It  seems,  then,  to  be  a  fair  hypothesis  that 
the  D.  varies  alternately  to  the  E.  and  AV.  to  about  25° 
on  either  side,  gradually  returning  from  the  inaxinium 
of  variation  on  one  ^ide  to  the  true  meridian,  and  thence 
progressing  to  themaxiniuin  on  the  other  .<ide:  and  from 
other  data  given  al>ove  it  would  appear  that  the  rate  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  variation  averagt^s  about  8' 
or  9'  yearly,  and  that  the  needle  takes  about  170  years 
to  arrive  at  either  e.xtrenie  of  variation  after  pointing 
due  X.  But  as  very  little  is  known,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  its  causes  and 
effects,  no  hypothesis  respecting  the  erratic  movements 
of  the  needle  can  be  receivt^d  with  safety. or  considered 
satisfactory.  The  D.  of  the  needle  at  any  place  is  so 
inconstant  that  it  varies  even  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
being  sometimes  E.  and  tv»metinies  AV.of  the  mean  varia¬ 
tion  at  that  ])lace.  The  D.  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.  1\  hether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  discovery  was 
made  alx)ut  the  close  of  the  15th  century. — The  varia¬ 
tion  is  asirertained  or  measured  either  by  the  Decunom- 
eter.  or  the  Dipping-needle,  q.  r. 


tage  township,  i?n8sex  co.,  on  Deep  Clove  Creek,  about  — r.n.  To  make  a  declaration;  to  proclaim  or  announce  Declina  tor,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  dialling,  for 

- -  cle:«rly  some  intent,  pcr:>ose,  or  resolution;  to  make'  taking  the  declination  of  a  reclining  plane. 

known  explicitly  some  intemie<l  step  or  determination  :  Dcolin'atory,  a.  [L.  hat.  dedinatorius.]  Involving 
a  statement,  affirmation,  or  assertion ;  to  protest;  —  gen-;  a  refusal  of  anvthing. 

erally  with /or  or  against.  Dceliii'af  lire.  n.  .Act  of  refusing,  discarding,  or  with- 

*•  Will  And  onderstAoding  declaring  against  them.”— Tavler.  drawing ;  as.  the  declinature  of  a  n'-mination. 

Dcclar'cilly.  odr.  Explicitly  ;  openly  ;  avowedly.  Decline',  r.n.  [Fr.  dfcliner;  Liit.  declino  —  de.  and 


13  m.  N.X.E.of  Xewton. 

Declaim',  r.  n.  [Lit.  derlamo — de.  and  clamo.  to  call.; 
to  cry  out.  See  Cl  mm.]  To  speak  or  plead  loudly,  vehe-1 
mently,  or  earn(*stly.  to  an  audience  or  public  assembly  ;  j 
to  harangue;  to  make  a  formal  speech  or  oration,  j 
**  DecUsim  Aloud  on  the  praise  of  goodness.”— 


—To  inveigh :  to  rant ;  to  make  a  stilted  and  hypocritical  ^  Deolar'etlness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  de¬ 
display  of  rhetoric.  i  dared. 


clino;  Or.  klinh.  to  make  to  bend,  to  turn  aside;  allit*d 
to  Armor,  klin,  a  bend,  glin,  the  knee.]  To  lean  or  bead 


DECO 
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from;  to  lean  or  bend  aside  or  downwards ;  to  make  a; 
lowering  o!  Uie  itead.  | 

"  And  with  declining  head 

Into  his  bosom,  bid  him  shed  tears. "  — Shaks.  I 


by  boiling:;  as,  to  decoct  a  beverage.  —  To  digest  by  the 
lieat  of  tlic  stomach;  a«,  Xo  decoct  food.  —  Tostreiiglhen 
or  invigorate,  as  by  boiling. 

“  Can  sodden  water,  their  barley  broth, 

Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  beat?  "^Shaks. 


—To  lean  or  deviate  from  a  right  line  or  from  rectitudo;  ,  »  j  u 

to  swerve;  to  bend  aside ;  to  take  an  obliqne  course. —  DectJC-t'iblO,  a.  That  may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by 
To  fall:  to  fail;  to  deteriorate;  to  decay;  to  s.niv;  to'  boiling.^ 

droop;  to  diminish ;  to  change  from  a  baiter  to  a  worse  I>ococ'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  decoclto.]  Act  of  de- 


state;  dedtfiittff  years.  —  To  refuse;  not  to  comply; 
to  reject;  as,  to  decline  a  government  appointment. 

— r.  a.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring  down,  or  to  one  side ; 
to  depress. 

“  With  head  declin’d,  and  love-dejected  eyes.”  —  r^omson. 

—To  shun;  to  avoid;  to  reject;  to  eschew;  to  be  cautious 
not  to  do  or  interfere  with ;  as,  to  decline  a  discussion,  to 
decline  an  offer. 

{(iram.)  To  change  the  termination  of  a  noun.  &c., 
for  forming  the  oblique  cases;  to  inflect;  as,  to  decline 
a  substantive. 

— M.  A  falling  off.  or  away  from;  a  tendency  to  a  worse 
state ;  diminution,  deterioration,  or  decay ;  as,  the  g«- 
dine  of  life. 

“  Those  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  lltemtare.”“5iri/r.  i 

{Mfd.)  A  i)opular  name  given  to  a  slow  wasting  or 
emaciation  of  the  l>ody,  witli  a  corresponding  loss  of  j 
health,  energy,  and  strength.  This  state  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  some  orgtinic  disease,  that,  sym¬ 
pathetically  afftH'ting  other  organs  and  functions,  throws 
the  whole  sysbun,  as  it  were,  out  of  gear,  undermines 
the  stamina’of  tin*  body,  and  eventually  proves  fatal  by 
the  exhaustion  it  entails.  Though  pulmonary  consnmp-| 
tion  is  the  disease  generally  iinderstootl  by  the  term  I>.. 
it  is  equally  applied  to  that  scrofulous  condition  of  thcj 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  bowels  called  mesenteric di»ea,^e, 
by  which  the  nutriment  from  the  aliment  —  the  chyle  i 
—  is  preventeil  from  reaching  the  heart,  when  thol 
patient,  after  snlfering  a  long  and  serious  emaciation,, 
sink.s  fn>m  absolute  exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  de-| 
j>rivation  of  new  blood.  —  jk'c  Atrophy,  Mesenteric 
Disease,  Ththisis.  i 

l>o<*liii'or,  H.  Due  who  rejects,  avoids,  or  declines.,  i 
l>et*liiioiiiVlor,  n.  [F)ng.  decline^  and  fJr.  metron.< 
measure.]  An  instrument  used  to  nn^asure  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  ne<MHe.  Fig.  780  represents  a  com-  i 
inon  form  of  tlie  /).  Upon  a  tripod  providtHl  with  level¬ 
ling  screws  stands  the  pillar  P,  to  which  is  fixed  the 


coding;  u  boiling. 

{Med.)  A  term  used  in  pharmacy  to  indicate  any 
medicine  prepared  by  boiling,  and  opiK)sed  to  infminny 
by  which  the  article  is  simply  8teepe<i  in  boiling-hot 
water.  In  a  culinary  sense,  broth  is  a  D.,  tea  or  coffee 
an  infusion.  In  pn*paring  medicinal  D.,  the  W’ater 
should  always  be  i>oured  cold  on  the  articles,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  btul  slowly.  M'heii  roots,  barks,  herbs,  or 
leaves  are  einployeil,  the  boiling  should  never  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  nsafler  that  time  the 
gummy  and  resinous  parts  are  dissolveil  by  the  water, 
and  tlie  mixture  will  become  thick  and  ropy. 

a.  That  may  be  easily  decocted. 

I>e<*oot'ure,  n.  A  subsUince  or  extmet  prepared  by 
decoction. 

f.  a.  [Lat.  decoUo,  decoVntus  —  de,  and 
collum,  the  neck.]  To  strike  off  the  head  from  the  trunk  ; 


to  decapitate. 
it<*<l,  />.  a.  {Zcol.) 


,\pplied  to  univalve  shells 


(Pine  Aiis.)  The  7).  of  any  work  should  be  confined 
strictly  to  tlie  deveU>pmeiit  of  impressions  which  the 
mass  itself  is  intended  tocreatoin  strict  accordance  w  ith 
its  use;  its  object  being  merely  to  prevent  new  images 
w’hich  spring  fn»m  the  original  bare  design.  All  2/.  or 
ornament  must  be  accessory,  never  princiiial,  or  over¬ 
loading  its  objec’t.  The  ornaments  chosen  should  be  in 
absolute  testlietic  accordance  with  the  object  adorned. 

I>«»0'4>rativc*,  a.  Fit U*d  to  embellish  ;  adorning;  orna¬ 
menting;  as,  a  decorative  art. 

Dt*f'orativeiie»>i,  n.  Quality  or  capability  of  being 
decorated. 

D<*<*'orrtt<»r,  n.  One  who  beautifies,  embellishes,  or 
adorns ;  as,  a  Xxomo-decorator. 

I><*c'oroiis,  a.  [Lat.  decorus,  from  derus^  decoris.  See 
Decorate.]  Seemly  ;  siiitahle;  becoming;  decent;  prop¬ 
er;  fitting;  as,  decorous  behavior,  decoroui  language,  de¬ 
corous  attire. 

Dec'oroiisly,  adv.  In  a  Uecoming  manner;  becom¬ 
ingly. 

Doc'oroiisnoss*  w.  Decorous  behavior;  propriety. 

I>ecor’ti<*alo,  r.  a.  [Lat.  decorf ico,  deci>rticoius--de^ 

I  and  corf«,  cor/icis,  bark.]  To  strip  off  bark  from;  to 
peel ;  to  husk  ;  to  take  off  the  exterior  coat  or  skin  of. 

j  Barley  dried  aod  decorticated."  —•  Arhutknot. 

I>ocortioa'tioii,  n.  Act  of  stripping  off  bark  or  husk; 
peeling;  stripping. 


in  which  the  apex  or  head  is  worn  off  in  the  progress  Dooo'riiiii.  n.  (Lat.  neut.  of  decorus,  from  decor,  deco- 


of  growth. 

I>0(*olla'liOTi,  n.  [Lat.  decollatio.']  .KcX  of  severing  1 
the  head  from  the  body;  a  beheading;  —  nsetl  chiefly  ‘ 
in  reference  to  the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist.  j 
Decolor,  Decolour,  (dc-Arurr,)  t?.  a.  To  bleach;  to| 
take  the  color  from. 

Deeororaiit,  Deeorouraiit,  n.  Any  substance 
tending  to  bleach,  or  eradicate  colors.  | 

Decol’orale,  Deeol'ourate,  Decol'orize, 
Deeol'ourize,  i’. «.  [Lat.  decoloro,  decoloratus  — 
de,  and  color.]  To  deprive  of  color. 

Decolora  tion,  Decolonra'f ion,  n.  [Lat.  de- 
coloratio.]  Uemoval  or  absence  of  color. 
De'coinpicx,  a.  [Dc,  and  cow/>/cx,  q.  v.]  Composed, 
of  a  repetition  of  compounds.  | 

Deeoiupos'able,  a.  That  maybe  decomposed;  as. 

decomjtosable  matter.  ' 

DccoinpoHc',  r.  a.  [Fr.  decomposer ;  Lat.  dc,  and  com-j 
pono^comjntsituSy  tocomiM>8eorco!npouml.  See  Compose.]  ! 
To  separate  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body  or  substance; 
to  disunite  elementary  particles  combined  by  chemical 
attraction ;  to  resolve  into  original  elements. 

— r.  n.  To  rc*8olve  a  compound  into  edementary  particles. 
Docoiiipos'lte,  a.  Compounded  asecond  time;  com¬ 
pounded  w  ith  things  already  composite. 

(Bot.)  Decompound. 

Deeoinposi'f  ion,  n.  Act  of  decomposing;  separation 
of  the  constituents  of  a  substance  during  putrefaction; 
sejiaration  of  parts;  resolution;  analysis. 

(Chem.)  When  compounds  are  resolve<l  into  their  ele¬ 
ments,  or  when  the  chemical  constitution  of  substances 
is  altered,  they  are  s^iid  to  be  decomposed;  and  when, 
in  this  openition,  new  products  are  formed,  such  pro¬ 
ducts  are  called  the  resnlU  o  f  decomposition.  Thus,  am¬ 
monia  is  the  result  of  the  D.  of  certain  animal  sub¬ 
stances;  carbiiretUd  hydrogen  gas  is  the  result  of  the  D. 
of  pit-coal,  kc.  Chemists  ii.se  the  terms  simple  and 
compoiindy  or  single  and  double  />.,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  less  and  more  complicated  aises.  When  a 


Pig.  780. — decunometer. 


n's.]  Seemliness;  fitm^s;  propriety  of  speech  or  de¬ 
meanor;  suitableness;  becoming  formality  or  gravity; 
order. 

“  He  kept  with  princes  doe  decorum. 

Yet  never  stood  in  swe  before  ’em.”  —  Stcift> 
Docos'ta,  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Atlantic  co. 
Decoy',  n.  [i>ucA,  and  I),  hoot,  a  cage.]  A  cage,  snare,  or 
incloRure,  for  catching  ducks  or  wild-fowl. —  Anything 
intended  to  lead  into  a  snare;  any  lure  or  alliireineut 
that  deceives,  and  leads  into  evil,  danger,  or  the  power 
of  an  enemy. 

'•  An  old  dram-drinker  is  the  devil’s  decoy."  —  Berkeley. 

— r.  a.  To  catch  ducks  or  wild-fowl  by  means  of  a  duck- 
cage  or  other  contrivance,  and  also  by  means  of  a  duck 
'  which  is  trained  to  lead  them  into  the  trap  prepared  for 
I  them  ;  to  lure  into  a  net,  cage,  or  snare ;  hence,  to  en- 
I  trap  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allmo  ;  to  seduce ;  as,  to  decoy  a  girl 
I  from  her  home,  to  decoy  troops  into  an  ambuscade. 
Dco«y'-l>ir«l,  ti.  A  bird  taught  to  decoy  others  into  a 
snare:  h“nce,  any  one  wlio  seeks  to  entrap  another. 
Dccoy'-diick,  n.  A  duck  trained  to  allure  others  into 
a  decoy. 

Decoy'-iiiaii,  u.  A  person  who  practises  the  decoying 
of  wibl-fowl,  kc. 

DccrcJlHC,  {de-lcre^,)  r.  n.  [Lat.  decresco—de.  and  cresco, 
to  grow.]  'To  grow  or  become  less;  to  be  diminished 
gnulually  in  extent,  bulk,  quantity,  or  amount,  or  in 
strength,  quality,  or  excellence;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ; 
to  sui»sidc;  as,  life  decreases. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  become  less;  to  lessen ;  to  make  small-- 
er;  to  diminish  gradually,  or  by  sioail  deduction. 

“  Xor  cherished  they  relatloos  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  preseut  store.”—  Prior. 

— n.  A  growing  or  becoming  less;  gradual  diminution; 
decay. 

“  See  thy  decrease,  aad  baisten  to  thy  tomb."  —  Pnor. 

_ The  wane  of  the  moon;  the  time  when  the  visible  face 

of  the  moon  becomes  smaller. 


gradii.ated  .azimuthal  circle  CC.  The  compas.s-box  B, 
witli  the  vernier  V.  attached  to  it,  moves  on  the  pzi-| 
muthal  circle  bv  means  of  a  pivot  at  the  pillar  P.  Two  1 
upright.-*,  U  U,  arc  fixed  to  the  ^ide  of  the  compa.«s-box,  i 
on  the  tops  of  which  rests  the  axis  of  the  telescope  T.j 
A  graduated  arc,  A,  is  fixed  to  the  lK»ttom  of  one  of  the 
uprights,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  telescope  is, 
marked  by  the  vernier  on  the  arm  E,  attached  to  the : 
axis  of  the  telescope.  A  level.  L.  is  also  hung  on  the  I 
axis  of  the  telescope,  for  adjusting  the  instrument.  In¬ 
side  the  compass-box  is  another  gradiiated  circle,  F,  the 
line  joining  the  zero-jioints  of  which  is  parajlel  to  the 
axis 
mov 

centre  of  the  azi - - 

made,  the  telesc<q)e  is  pointt*d  to  a  star  whose  position  —a. 


compound  of  two  substances  is  decomposed  by  the  in-  adv.  In  a  decre.asing  manner, 

tervention  of  a  third,  which  is  itself  simple,  or  which  ...  -  ...  .  ^  . 

acts  as  such,  the  case  is  one  of  simple  D. ;  water,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  M  hen 
the  metal  potas.sium.  which  is  a  simple  body,  is  thrown 
into  it,  it  is  decomposed;  the  h3'drogen  is  liberated  in 
the  form  of  gas,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  po- 
ta.'*sium  to  form  potassa.  When  two  new  compounds 
are  produced,  the  result  is  called  double  or  complex  D. 

Thus,  when  pofiissa (composed  of  potassium  and  oxygen) 
and  hydrochloric  acid  i^compt)sed  of  hydrogen  and  chlo¬ 
rine)  react  upon  each  other,  chloride  of  putas-sium  (com¬ 
posed  of  chlorine  and  pota.ssinni)  and  water  (composed  I 


Divorce',  n.  \^Fr.  dtcret,  from  Uit.  drerttum.  from  decer- 
no  — de^  and  cenm,  to  decide,  to  judge.]  An  ordinance  ; 
an  e<lict ;  a  proclamation:  an  order  or  law:  predeter¬ 
mined  purpose.  —  Special  rule;  establisheil  law  or  cus¬ 
tom  ;  decidiHl  point  of  any  particiilar  case. 

Wheo  he  made  a  decree  for  the  raio.”  —  Job  x.xviii.  26. 

(Law.)  The  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  court  of  equity. 

(Theol.)  The  dt*crecs  of  God  are  the  Si-ttled  purijoses 
of  the  Almight.v.  whereby  he  hath,  from  all  eteruil.v, 
foreordaineil  whatsoever  comes  topa&s.  ScePBEDESii.v.v- 
TION. 


of  hydrogen  and  oxygen)  are  the  results — knowledge, — r.  a.  To  adjudge;  to  ordain;  to  enact;  toonier,  to  es- 
^  1  1  .  . . .  ..f  c,..K_  •  t..  nuMiril  •  toiiiMHiiiit  or  fix :  to  aet ermine  JU- 


of  the  mutual  deconqiosing  powers  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  or,  in  other  words,  of  their  relative  affinities, 
constitutes  the  skill  of  the  practical  chemist. — See  Af¬ 
finity,  Equivalents,  kc. 

Decomp'isition  of  forces.  (Phys.)  See  Forces, 
Decomposition  of  light.  (Phys.)  See  Light. 


jof  the  telescope.  The  comi»ags-box  and  telescope  Deer^biipoiiiid'*  r.  a.  [Lat.  de,  ami  compono.]  To  com- i 
,  e  rountl  aix  one  piece  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  pound  or  mix  with  that  which  i.s  already  a  compound ;  to 

tre  of  the  azimuthal  circle.  When  an  observation  is  compound  a  second  time;  as,  decompounde/l  bodies.  Boyle. 

le  the  telescope  is  pointed  to  a  star  whose  position  —a.  (Bot.)  Dccompose<l;  as,  a  drcompoi/nd  leaf. 

h  regard  to  the  a-strouomical  meridian  is  known  at  DoeoinpouiKrabK*,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  decom- 
time  of  observation.  The  telescope  with  the  com-  pounde.l. 
pass-box  is  then  brought  the  proper  number  of  degrees  Deoo'rati*  in  7oira,  a  township  and  village,  cap 
on  the  azimuthal  circle,  until  its  axis  is  in  the  meridian  ,  neshiek  co.,  on  the  Upper  Iowa  Kiver,  about  50 

of  the  place.  If.  when  the  telescope  is  in  this  positi<»n.  of  McGregor;  pop.  3, 7g:i. 


-Correlative  to  in- 


the  .V.’einl  of  fin*  needle  stand  at  the  zero-point  of  the 
inner  circle,  the  declination  would  beO*^;  Imt  if  it  lie 
E.  or  W.  of  this  point,  the  declination  is  shown  by  the 
degree  at  which  the  needle  stands. 

De<*lln'ous,  «.  (Bot.  )  Same  a.s  Declinatk.  7.  r. 

Doeli  v'ily,  n.  [Lat.  decUvitas.  from  derUris  —  de,  and 
clivus,  froni  cUno,  to  bend,  to  incline.]  Declination  from 
a  horizontal  line  or  plane:  inclination  downward:  de¬ 
scent  of  land,  —  antithetical  to  acclivity.  —  down¬ 
ward  slope;  a  uradual  descent. 

De<*li'voim.  I><*c*li  v'ifouH.  a.  Gradually  descend- 
1112;  not  preci]>it«nia ;  a.slope;  moderately  steep.  j 

Deoort,  {de-kokt'.^  r  n.  I  Ut.  decof/uo.  decoctum^de. 
and  to  boil.  SeeCo>K.l  To  ]irepare  by  boiling, 

or  digesting  in  hot  w.iter;  to  extract  the  virtue  from, 


Doe'<»rato,  r.  a.  [Lat.  decoro,  decoratus,  from  decus.^ 
deciris,  comeliness,  grace.  allitKl  to  decet,  it  is  seemly.  | 
becoming;  &insk.  dis,  from  die,  to  show.]  To  adorn  ;  1 
to  ornament;  to  beautify ;  to  deck;  to  embellish;  as, I 
to  decorate  a  room,  to  decorate  a  hero,  to  decorate  the  i 
pc;son.  Ac. 

Doc'orafi*cl  Style,  n,  (ArcA.)  See  Gothic  Arcbitec- 
TIRB. 

Deeora'tioii,  n.  Act  of  adorning  or  decorating;  as,  the 
dex:orati<m  of  the  person.  —  Tliat  which  adorns;  embel¬ 
lishment:  ornament;  ve-<ture;  trappings;  as,  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  a  ball-rooin.  church.  Ac. 

'}fil.)  A  medal,  cross  of  honor.  iMidze  of  merit.  Ac., 
given  for  <lDtinguished  services  iu  the  field ;  as,  he  wore 
his  decorations,  1 


tablish  ;  to  award:  to  appoint  or  fix;  to  determine  ju¬ 
dicially;  to  constitute  by  edict. 

“  HaJ  heav’n  decreed  that  I  abould  life  enjoy.”— i)ryrf«rn. 

— i'.  n.  To  make  an  edict;  to  ai»point  by  edict:  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  enactment. 

••The  kine.  their  father, ...  has  decreed  bis  sceptre  to  theyonnper.” 

*  Puire. 

Deoroe'able.  a.  Tlmt  may  be  drerced. 

Becre'er.  h.  One  wlio  issues  a  decree. 

Dooroet',  n.  (Scot.  Law.)  K  final  judgment  of  a  court; 
a  sentence.  —  Braude. 

Deo'roiiient.  n.  [Lat.  deerrmm/um,  from  drcr«co.  See 
Decrf.ase.J  Deciea.se;  waste;  tlie  state  of  becoming 
gradually  less :  as,  decrtmml  of  rocks. 

—The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  waste.  ' 

crement.  ,  ^  •  u 

( Ht  r.)  />.,  decrescent,  and  decours,  are  terms  by  which 
the  wane  of  the  moon  is  indicated.  -K  moon  dea  eecent 
is  a  balf-nioon.  with  tlie  horns  turned  to  tlie  sinister. 

(  Math  )  Tlie  part  by  wiiicli  a  variable  quantity  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  diniinisliwi.  It  is  opposed  to  iiicrcmcnt,  a 
term  of  frequent  use  in  the  differential  ralculna. 

I»e<Tei>'it.  a.  [Fr.  decrepit;  Lat.  d-cre/ntn.v— dr..and 
ernw  to  crack,  to  creak,  to  rattle.]  Broken  down  with 
age:  wa.ste.1  or  worn  hy  infirmity  or  old  age;  in  tlie  last 

sfage  of  decline  or  decay.  .  , 

Dooreit  itale.  r.  a.  [Ij»t.  dr.  and  crrpttn,  crrpitatut, 
freqiieiitiitive  from  errpo.  errpitum.  to  cnick.]  To  roast 
or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat,  with  a  continual  burstiug  or 
cracking  of  the  substances,  as  salts. 
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— r.n.  To  crackle  much  or  frequently ;  to  crackle,  as  salts 
when  rojustinir. 

l><U‘r<^|»ita'lioii«  «.  The  crackling  imise  wiiich  com- 
luon  bult  and  many  otlier  siib&tancei»  make  when  tlirown 
into  the  fire.  It  is  generally  occasioned  by  tlie  conver¬ 
sion  into  va[K>r  of  sinall  portions  of  water  imprisoned  in 
the  interstices  of  the  substance,  the  latter  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  vapor  so  generated. 

Decrep'itiiens,  Oocrop'itiicle,  n.  s^iate  or  quality 
of  being  decrepit;  the  broken,  crazy  stiite  of  the  body, 
produce<l  by  deciiy  and  the  inlirmities  of  old  age. 

I>oero>i<'on<Io.  «.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The 

reverse  of  crescendo,  viz  ,  a  gradual  diminishing  of  the 
sound.  The  executing  of  the  D.  is  very  difficult,  whether 
on  one  or  more  notes.  Like  the  crescendo,  it  is  also 
frequently  combined  with  a  slight  ritardundo, especially 
in  desceihling  pa^isages.  It  is  frequently  marked  thus, 

I>etTes(*eiit,  {de-krts'tnt^  a.  [Lat.  decrescens,  from  de- 
craco.  See  Decrease.]  tirowing  less;  decreasing;  be¬ 
coming  less  by  gradual  diminution  or  decay. 

I>€>cre'fal,  a.  [Lat.  decreialis^  Inuii  dectnio.  See  De¬ 
cree.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  containing,  a  decree; 
as,  a  decretal  epistle, 

—n.  An  authoritative  order  or  decree;  a  decree  of  the 
pope.  —  A  collection  of  papal  decrees.  See  Canon  Law. 

I>oc*re'tist,  71.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
decretals. 

Do  ore'livo,  a.  Having  the  force  of  a  decree;  making 
a  decree;  disposing. 

Dooro'torily,  adv.  In  a  decretory  manner. 

l>ooro't«ry,  a.  [Lat.  decretorias,  from  dteerno^  decre- 
turn,  to  decide,  to  judge.]  Judicial;  definitive;  estab¬ 
lished  hy  u  ilecree. 

“  Tb«  decretory  rigors  of  a  coodemoiag  seDtence.”  —  South, 

— Critical;  determining. 

“  TLe  critical  or  decretory  days  of  the  moon." — 

Doori'al.  n.  A  crying  down;  condemnation  by  juiblic 
clamor  <u*  censure. 

Do<*ri'or,  n.  One  who  cries  down,  or  noisily  censures; 
one  who  tlecries  another. 

Decry'*  r.  «.  [Fr.  dCcrier — de^  and  crier,  to  cry.  See 
Cry.]  To  cry  down;  to  censure  as  faulty,  improper,  or 
unnecessary;  to  rail  or  clamor  against:  to  disparage; 
to  detract  from  ;  to  depreciate;  to  traduce. 

Dooiiiii  Uoiice,  l>Ofuiii  bonoy.  «.  [From  Lat. 
dec>iinbens,decuinb(t^-dr,  and  cum  to  lie.]  The  posture 
of  lying  down;  recumbency;  prostration;  act  of  lying 
at  full  length. 

Dooiiiii'boiit,  «.  Lying  down;  declined  or  bending 
down;  recumiiont:  prostrate. 

{B  d.)  Lying  down  on  the  ground. 

Demount 'boil  ciy,  adv.  lu  a  decumbent  manner  or 
posture 

Dooiiiii'bitiiro.  n.  That  time  of  sickness  when  a  man 
takt'S  to  his  bed. 

D4^o'it|>le.  a.  { Lat.  decuplus,  Gr.  delaplous — c/rta,  ten. 
anti  plekOy  to  fold.]  Tenfold;  containing  ten  times  :i.s 
many. 

— A  number  ten  times  repeated. 

— r.  a.  To  render  tenfold;  to  multiply  by  ten. 

Doon'rion,  n.  {Bom.  Hist.)  Among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  mi7j7a7*yi).  wasa  cavalry  officer,  who  originally 
commanded  ten  soldiers,  or  one  tliini  of  a  turma;  but 
afterwards  .the  same  name  was  preserved,  though  the 
cummantl  was  extended  to  the  whole  turma.  Municipal 
D.  were  magistrates  in  the  municipal  towns,  answering 
to  senators  at  Rome.  In  later  times,  also,  certain  officers 
of  the  imperial  household  used  this  title;  as,  D.  of  the 
chamberlains,  Ac. 

Dooii'rbiiitito*  7?.  Office  or  rank  of  a  deciirlon. 

Dooitr'roiit.  a.  [Lat.  decnrrnis — t/e,  and  carro,  to  run.] 
(Hot.)  Prolonged  below  the  point  of  insertion,  ils  a  leaf. 

Dooiir'roiil  ly,  adv.  Di  a  decurrent  method  or  manner. 

Doeiir'sivo*  a.  [From  Liit.  t/ecwr^io.]  Running  down, 
as  a  stream :  decurrent. 

Decur'si  voly,  adv.  In  a  decursive  manner. 

Decussate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  decusso,  decussatus^  from  de- 
ciwm,  the  number  ten,  from  drrem.]  To  intersect;  to 
cause  to  cross,  us  lines,  ray.s,  Ac.;  to  intersect  at  acute 
angles,  or  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

De  ens'safe,  Deens'safecl, u.  Intersected:  crossed. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  the  arrangement  of  bodies  in  pairs, 
that  alternately  cross  esich  other,  as  the  leaves  of  many 
plants. 

Deetis'salely,  adv.  In  a  decussate  manner. 

Deeiissa  tioii,  ti.  The  crossing  of  two  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves,  which  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  proceed  and 
diverge  ;  a  crossing  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

*'  There  be  decuesation  of  the  rays  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye." —  Ray. 

Deeus'salively,  adv.  Cross-wise,  thus  (X), 

Dedu'liaii,  a.  Same  as  D^d.auan,  q.  v. 

Detl  aloiis,  a.  Same  as  D.£daloos,  q.  v. 

De'daii,  the  grandson  of  Cush  {Gen.  x.  7).  —  The  son  of 
Jokshain,  Abraham's  son  by  Keturah(Gcn.  xxv.3).  Both 
were  founders  of  tribes,  frequently  named  in  Scripture. 

Dedee'oroiis.  a.  [Lat.  cf^tiecorosiw.]  Disgraceful;  re¬ 
proachful:  sliameful. 

Dedeiiti'tion.  ti.  [Lat.  de,  and  dentitio.]  Loss  or 
shedding  of  the  teeth. 

The  first  is  dedentition,  or  falling  of  the  teeth.” —  Broime. 

Ded'liaiii,  in  -V</ine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co., 
aht.  10  ni.  S.E.  of  Bangor;  prtp.  44S. 

DckI  lintii,  ill  Mataachusetis,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap,  of  Norfolk  co.,  on  Charles  River,  abt.  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  7,342. 

De<rhaiii,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Houston  co., 
on  the  Houston  River,  aht.  2S  m.  S.  of  Winona. 

Decl’leale,  r.  a.  (Rat.  dedico.  dexliratus — dr.  and  dico, 
to  proclaim,  to  make  known.]  To  set  apart  and  couso- 


[  crate  to  the  Divine  Being,  or  to  a  sacrcil  purpose;  to  de¬ 
vote  to  a  sacred  use;  as,  to  dedicate  a  church. 

— To  appropriate;  to  give  wholly  t«» ;  to  apportion:  as,  to 
dedicate  one’s  life  to  duty.  —  To  inscribe  or  address  to  a 

I  patron  or  friend;  as,  to  dedicate  a  book. 

Do<ri(*ato,  a.  Devoted;  consecrated;  appropriated. 

De<lioutee',  n.  One  to  whose  honor  anything  is  dedi¬ 
cated. 

De<lica'tion,  71.  {Lit  )  A  complimentary  address  to  a 
particular  person,  prefixed  by  an  author  to  Ids  work.  The 
practice  arose  from  the  slight  remuneration  that  in  early 
times  wjis  to  be  derived  from  literary  labor.  Hence  au¬ 
thors  came,  in  many  cases,  to  be  dependent  upon  wealthy 
I»atron.s,to  whom  they  dedicated  their  works;  and  hence, 
too,  many  authors  sought  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  or 
wealthy  indiviilual,  hy  dcHlicatiiig  their  works  to  him.  It 
thus  came  to  be  a  common  practice  to  acknowledge  a  1). 
with  a  sum  of  money.  Fortunately  this  state  of  things  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  literary  talent  may  be  said  in  every 
case  to  find  itself  suitably  rewarded  by  a  discriminating 
public.  D.  have  tlierefore,  in  a  great  meiisure,  passed 
away,  and  where  wo  still  find  them,  they  are  generally 
either  a  token  of  private  friendship  or  a  mark  of  public 
esteem. 

(jEccZ.)  a  religious  ceremony,  whereby  a  person  or  thing 
is  solemnly  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  purposes  of  religion.  The  use  of  D.  is  very  ancient 
both  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  and  among 
the  heathen.  In  Scripture  we  meet  with  D.  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  temple,  altars,  vessels,  persons,  and  e\’en  of  the 
garments  of  the  priests.  Under  Christianity,  D.  is  only 
applied  to  a  church,  and  is  usually  called  the  consecra¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Dvil  ioator,  n.  One  who  deslicates;  an  author  who 
dedicates  his  work  to  a  friend  or  patron. 

DoUicato'riail,  D«*<l'i<»atory,  a.  Composing  a  ded¬ 
ication  ;  forming  a  dedication  ;  as,  a  dedicatory  epistle. 

Doiliice',  r.  a.  [Lat.  deduco—de,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  To 
draw  or  bring  from;  to  gather  a  truth,  opinion,  or  pro¬ 
position  from  premises;  to  infer  something  from  what 
jirecedes;  to  infer;  to  trace;  to  collect ;  derive ;  as,  to 
deduce  a  corollary. 

Ded  tioe'inoiit,  71.  Act  of  deducing;  the  thing  drawn 
from  or  deduced;  inference;  deduction;  that  which  is 
collected  from  premises. 

Dediicibil'ity,  n.  Faculty  of  being  deducible. 

Dodii'oible*  a.  That  may  be  deduced  or  inferred;  in¬ 
ferrible. 

Dodii'eihleiie^K,  n.  Capacity  or  quality  of  being  de¬ 
ducible. 

D<*dii'c‘ive,  a.  Performing  the  act  of  de4luction. 

Dc*diic‘t',  V.  a.  [Lat.  r/tjrfuco,  See  Deduce.]  To 

draw  or  take  from ;  to  subtract :  to  separate  or  remove 
in  numbering,  estimating,  or  calculating;  as,  to  deduct 
a  day’s  wages. 

DoduC't  iblo,  a.  Permitting  deduction :  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  deducted  or  Liken  from.  —  Inferential;  consequen¬ 
tial;  deducible. 

De<luctioii,  {de-duk'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  Act  of 

deducting  or  taking  away  from.  —  That  which  is  de¬ 
ducted;  sum  or  amount  taken  from  another;  subtrac¬ 
tion  ;  abatement ;  as,  thec^ctincD'ou  of  taxes  from  a  yearly 
income,  toinako  acfcj'/wctto/i  in  a  bill,  Ac.  .Act  of  inferring 
or  deducing. —  An  inference,  conclusion,  or  consequence ; 
as,  “tile  deductions  of  reason.”  —  Bogers. 

D<*du<*t'i VO,  a.  Deducible;  that  is  or  may  be  deduced 
from  jtremjses. 

“  All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive.”— GlanviUe. 

Do<luot'i  voly,  adv.  By  regular  deduction;  by  way  of 
inference  or  consequence. 

Deo.  There  are  several  rivers  of  this  name  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. — I.  A  river  of  Wales.  It  rises  in  Merionetlishire, 
and,  after  a  courseof  100  m.,  empties  into  the  Irish  Sea, 
forming  an  lestuary  abt.  15  m.  below  Chester.  —  II.  A 
river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the  Cairngorm  Mountains, 
which,  after  flowing  a  distance  of  96  m.,  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean,  at  Aberdeen.  —  III.  Another  river  of 
Scotland,  liavingits  source  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and 
joining  tlie  Solway  Frith  56  m.  from  its  head.  —  IV.  A 
river  of  Ireland,  risinginco.  Louth,  and  falling  into  Dun¬ 
dalk  Bay,  after  aconrse  of  20  m. 

DoocI,  «.  [A.  S.  doed,  from  don,  gedon.  to  do,  pret.  dyde ; 
D.  daad,  from  doen,  to  do;  Ger.  Viat;  0.  Ger,  tat,  from 
ton,  to  do ;  Goth,  daeds.  See  Do.]  Anything  done, 
acted,  or  effected;  an  act  or  action;  performance;  a 
feat,  in  whatsoever  quantity  or  quality. 

**  Words  are  wonieu,  deeds  are  men.” — Herbert. 

— Exploit;  achievement;  feat;  any  illustrious  act;  as,  an 
heroic  deed. 

“We  lire  lo  deeds,  not  years.” — P.  J.  Bailey. 

— 71.  Reality;  power  of  action  ;  agency;  capacity. 

“With  will  and  deed  created  free.  Afihon, 

(Laio.)  A  formal  document,  on  paper  or  parchment, 
duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  When  made  by  one 
party  only,  a  I),  is  callcil  a  deed-poll;  when  several  par¬ 
ties  are  concerned,  an  indenture.  K  deed  poll  is  cut  even, 
or  iH>lle«i,  at  the  edges.  The  form  commences  in  the 
moile  of  a  <leclaration,  —  ‘‘  Know  all  men  by  these  pres- 1 
ents,  that,”  Ac.  The  form  approjjriated  to  an  indenture, 
or  a  J).  among  several  parties,  is,  —  “This  indenture,, 
made,  Ac.,  between,  Ac.,  witnesseth,"  Ac  .A.  properly 
arranged  deed  of  conveyance  usually  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts:  —  First,  the  date  and  names  of  the  par¬ 
ties;  8ec*>ndly.  the  recibils  in  which  the  intentions  of 
tlie  parties  and  former  transactions  with  regard  lo  the^ 
same  are  recounted  as  far  jia  necessary.  Then  the  oper¬ 
ative  part,  consistingof  Xhehabrndum,  which  defines  the 
estate  or  interest  to  be  granted;  the  usually 

joined  with  habendum,  hut  it  is  unnecessary,  since  the. 
tenure  is  never  expressed,  except  on  a  sub-grant  or  lease ! 


reserving  rent;  the  reddendum,  or  the  xeservation  of 
some  new  thing,  such  as  rent  to  the  graiitm*;  next 
come  the  co7w/i7io7i.<,  if  any,  annexed  to  tlie  grant,  the 
covenants,  ami  the  amclusion,  which  mentions  tlu*  exe¬ 
cution,  Ac.  A  D.  must  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
grantor,  and  by  the  grantee  also,  if  any  agreement  or 
covenant  is  entered  into  by  him.  The  delivery  of  a  D. 
completes  its  efficacy,  anil  thence  it  takes  effect.  A  D. 
is  good  although  it  mentions  no  date,  or  has  a  false  or 
impossible  date,  providi-d  the  real  date  of  its  ileli  very  can 
be  proved.  After  execution,  a  D.  may  become  void  by  era¬ 
sure,  interlineation,  or  other  altemtion  in  any  material 
part;  but,  generally,  such  alterations  are  presumed  to 
have  been  made  before  execution. 

In  deed,  or  indeed,  in  fact;  actnaliy;  verily;  truly; 
really. 

— c.  a.  To  transfer  or  convey  by  deed.  (Colloquial.) 

DeoU'-t’lllI,  a.  Full  of  deeds  ;  active  ;  replete  with  per¬ 
formance.  (R.) 

DecHl'less.  a.  Without  action ;  inactive;  indolent;  in¬ 
ert  ;  not  performing  or  without  liaving  performed  deeds ; 
exploits,  or  actions. 

Speaking  iu  deeds,  and  dscdlese  in  bis  tongue.” — Shahs. 

DeoiV-iioll*  n.  {Law.)  See  Deed. 

Doo<ls'villo,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  on 
Skunk  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.  W.  of  Burlington. 

Deod'y,  «.  Energetic;  active;  full  of  performance,  (r.) 

Doem,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  dnnun,  from  dom.  judgment:  Goth. 
t/o77jj'a7i,  from  (/o7/i;t.  judgment.  See  Doom.]  To  judge;  to 
think;  to  consider;  to  sup]>ose;  to  form  a  judgment  or 
opinion  concerning. 

“Never  can  I  derm  him  less  than  God.” — Dryderu 

— r.  77.  To  judge;  to  consider;  to  think;  to  be  of  opinion; 
to  estimate. 

Doom,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Owen  co. 

Doem'sf  cr,  n.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  (Great  Britain),  a  lo¬ 
cal  judge  who  decides  disputes  without  recoarse  to  law. 

Doo|>,  a.  [A. 15.  dcop.diop,  deej).  dypa,  drop,  the  dec'p,  the 
sea:  dyppan,  to  immerge;  L.  Ger.  drrp ;  h.ditp;  Ger. 
tirf;  0.  Ger.  Gotli.  diups;  Hind.  to  dive, 

to  he  immersed.]  Extemling  or  being  far  below  the  sur¬ 
face  or  upper  part;  di*8ceiidiiig  far  downward ;  profound; 
as.  a  drj^p  lake,  a  deep  incision,  a  deep  foundation.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  shallow.) — Low  in  situation;  far  beneath  the 
general  plane  of  surface;  as.  a  glen,  —  Entering  a 
great  way  ;  far  from  the  outer  part;  as.  a  deep  cavern. 

“The  deep  and  gloomy  wood.” —  ^'ordswarth. 

— Not  superficial  or  obvious;  not  easily  fathomed,  seen 
through,  or  penetrated;  secret;  as,  a  deep  mystery,  a 
dr^p  thought,  a  deep  question. 

“  Peep  malice  to  conceal  couched  with  revenge." — StiUon. 

— Sagacious  ;  penetrating;  profouudly  versed  in  anything; 
as.  a  deep  intellect. 

“  The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath."— 

— Artful ;  insidious  :  designing ;  crafty :  as,  a  deep  schemer. 

"Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile." — Shahs. 

— Grave  or  solemn  in  sound;  bass;  low-tonetl;  as,  a  deep 
voice. 

“  The  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ.”  —  Jfilton. 

— Very  still ;  gloomy ; sad: solemn ;  overpoweringly  quiet ; 
as,  deep  silence,  a  deep  sleep.  —  Dark  ;  strung-colored  ; 
intense;  as,  a  deep  tint.  —  Depressed;  abject;  cast 
down;  sunk  low;  hs.  deep  poverty’ or  dUtress. — Heart¬ 
felt;  penetrating  to  thosoiil ;  absorbing;  affecting  great¬ 
ly;  ns,  deep  melancholy,  deep  despair,  deep  love  or  re¬ 
gard. 

— adv.  Deeply;  to  a  great  depth ;  profoundly. 

— 72.  That  which  is  deep,  particularly  the  sea,  the  ocean  ; 
the  abyss  of  waters;  any  great  collection  of  water. 

“  These  rites  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep.”  —  Pope. 

— That  which  is  incomprehensible,  profound,  inscrutable, 
or  not  easily  fathomed. 

“  And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep.”  —  Hilton, 

— The  most  still  or  solemn  part ;  the  midst ;  the  centre ; 
the  depth. 

“  Through  storms  and  waves,  alone  in  deep  of  night.” — Philips. 

(Script.)  The  hell,  the  place  of  ])unishment,  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit  {Luke  viii.  31);  tlie  deepest  parts  of  tho  sea 
(Ps.  Ixix.  15,  evii.  26);  chaos  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world  {Gen.  i.  2.) 

Doep  Dottoiii.  in  r2r/7272ia,  a  post-village  of  Henrico 
CO.,  on  James  River,  about  12  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

Doo|>  C'love  C’rook.  in  New  Jersey,  rises  at  the  S.E. 
base  of  Blue  Mountain,  traverses  Sussex  co.,  and  enters 
the  Wallkill  River,  near  Deckerstown. 

Deep  C’reek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop. 
1,(»SE 

Deep  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  flows  into  Tar  Rivera 
few  III.  above  Tarborough. 

Deep  Creek,  in  S  (\irolina,  traverses  Anderson  dist., 
an'l  flows  into  Kiowee  River  a  few  in.  from  its  month. 

Deep  Creek,  in  apost-village  of  Norfolk  co^ 

about  25  III.  S.  of  Norfolk. 

Deep  <'ut.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  McHenry  co. 

Deep  Cut,  in  O/210,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  about  lOO  m. 
N.AV.  of  Columbus. 

— \  post-village  of  Auglaize  co. 

Deep'-4lrawiiisr«  a.  Sinking  deep  in  the  water;  re¬ 
quiring  a  great  depth  of  water  to  float  in.  as  a  ship. 

Deep'-drawii.  a.  Drawn  from  a  depth  ;  brought 
forth  profoniully :  as,  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

Deepen,  r.  a.  To  make  deep  or  deeper;  to  sink 

far  below  the  surface;  a-s,  to  deepen  the  channel  of  a 
river.  —To  darken ;  to  thicken  or  increase ;  to  strengthen, 
or  make  more  intense ;  us.  to  dee.pen  the  liglits  in  a  pic¬ 
ture. —  To  make  more  profound,  grave,  or  solemn;  as, 
to  deepen  the  voice. 

“  Her  pre*ence  .  .  . 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  f&Uiug  Hoods.”  —  Pope. 
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— T.  n.  To  become  more  deep;  as,  dtep^ning  water. 

“  A  deepening  blush  o'«r$pre&d  her  cheek.”  —  Davie*, 

I^OO|>  Kin'll,  in  Missouri,  a  post-ottice  of  Deut  co. 

l>eoi>'-laicU  a. 

— Formoti  wiili  profound  skill  or  artifice;  -as,  b.  deep-laid 
conspiracy  or  scheme.  i 

I>eo|>'ly,'a<ir,  At,  or  to,  a  great  depth;  far  below  the 
surMce;  as.  so  cut  deeply,  to  dive  deeply.  —  Profoundly; 
thonmghly ;  completely;  us,  to  study  or  reflect  deeply. 
Sorrowfully;  solemnly ;  seriously ;  as,  to  sigh  . 

In  a  high  degree ;  to  an  extreme  extent ;  as,  to  h*i deeply 
involved,  to  be  deeply  offended. 

—Gravely;  with  profundity  of  sound  or  pitch;  as,  b deep¬ 
ly  ton^l  violin.  —  Artfully;  subtly;  planned  with  con-' 
Hummate  craft,  method,  or  artifice;  iis,  a  deeply 
cocted  plot :  a  deeply  devised  scheme.  I 

€L.  Having  a  hoarse,  loud,  hollow 
voice;  as,  deejy-mouthed  welcome."  —  Byron. 


I>oor  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  enters  the  Yazoo  River 
in  Warren  co.,  from  the  N. 

Deer  i'reek,  in  (Mio, enters  the  Scioto  River  in  Ross  co. 
-A  towiiNhip  of  MHdis4-n  co. ;  pop.  823. 


of  Scotland,  in  some  forests  of  France,  and  in  Germany, 
thev  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers.  'J  lie  venison 
1  omre  oi  i.eiii  co  Coarser  than  that  of  the  fallow-deer,  which  has  in 

i.jssouri,  a  posi  omie  oi  uiui  CO.  conseouence  nsiirped  their  place  in  the  walled  parks  of  — .\  townsli  .  _  _ 

^iJ  deep;  as,a  (top-fuid  ocean-cahle.  v,.i!„ithv  land-Uwners.  The  Fallmo-d-rr,  r.  rulgiirit.  —A  por,t-lownsliip  ol  Pickaway  co.;  pop.  1.4oS. 

ifouud  skill  or  artihce :  as.  a  dfevlaid  ^  „iucirrcseiiihies  the  red  deer.  Imt  is  smaller  and  of  l>»‘er  in  yVnnsy/r-iiiia,  traveiscs  Alleghany  co., 

more  gentle  disposition.  Originally  a  native  of  Persia,  ami  eiiteis  the  Alleghany  River  a  few  m.  X.E.  of  Pith 
it  was  brouglit  to  Europe,  where  it  is  now  found  in  most ' 
parts  in  a  domesticated  state.  Its  fle.sh  (Venison)  is 
ricli  and  delicate,  and  tlie  skin  is  iiiirivalli-d  for 
hilitv  and  softness.  The  Virginian  deer  (C.  I  iiyiiioiiiu.s)! 


hurg. 

-A  village  of  Alleghany  eo..  alaiut  11  m.  above  Pittshnrg. 
ililm-  — A  village  of- .Mercer  co.,  about  ni.  W.N.AV.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 


of  tlie  U.  Stales,  E.  of  the  .Missemri  River.  one  ul  Hie  Deer  Held,  in  JUinois,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.;  pop. 


most  heautiful  and  graceful  species  of  tlie  geiiiis.  It  is 
very  timid,  and,  when  ahuimeil.  bi»und.s  throiigli  tlie 
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forests  ami  over  plains  witli  almost  increililde  velocity. 
Tlie  weight  of  an  ailult  is  about  2U0  pounds;  tlie  color, 
light  fawn  in  summer,  reddish-gray  in  winter,  the  under, 
part  of  the  throat  white. 


—A  post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co  ,  about  200  m. 

X.E  of  Springfield  :  p^p.  l,'>2o. 

Deerfield,  in  Jwtinna.  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co., 
on  tlie  Missis'siuewa,  7  ni.  N.  of  Winchester ;  p*>p.  229. 
Its  horns  are  slender,  bent  lleerlield,  in  Iowa,  a  i«)St-townsliip  of  Chickasaw  co, 
iibout  -40  m.  N.  of  Ctslar  Falls  ;  pop.  590. 


voice;  as, -ace/i-Biout/ica  welcome,  -.oyron.  „eatlv  forwards  and  have  numerous  branches  on  the  in-  ab.. lit -W  m.  X .  of  C.slar  tails  ;  pop.  099. 

Deep’-iiiaMiiig;,  a.  Contemplative;  thinking  closely  ^  1, row-antlers.  Its  llesli  i.s  considered  Deerfield,  in  Loyitiana,  a  village  of  Carroll  parish. 


I 


or  profoundly. 

••  He,  deep-musing,  o'er  the  mouaUios  strayed."  —  Pope. 

Det^p'uess,  n.  Stateor  quality  of  being  deep  ;  depth  ; 
prulundity. — Craft;  subtlety;  iii.sidious  arlifico;  as, the 
deepness  of  an  adventuress. 

Do<*|>'»rea<l,  a*  Having  fully  read;  profoundly  versed; 
as,  Bde^p-read  cl.xssic. 

Dc^|>  Rivor,  in  Omneclicut.  a  post-village  of  Miildle- 
sex  CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  30  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  New  Haven. 

DoP|>  Riv^P^  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Calamet  in  Lake 
county. 

— A  pijst-office  of  Lake  co. 

Deep  River,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Poweshiek, 
Co.,  about  S  III.  E.S.E.  of  Montezuma;  pop.  799. 

Deep  River,  in Oiro/iua,  rising  iu  Guildford  co., 
traverses  Riindolph  and  Miwre  cos.  into  Chatham  co., 
where  it  joins  the  Haw  to  form  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
Length  abt.  100  ni.  .\lK>riginal  name,  Sapponabe, 

— .\.  |>ost-offico  of  Guildford  co. 

Deep-’sea  Line,  (pron.  dipsey.)  n.  {Xaut.)  A  line 
witli  a  plummet  at  the  end,  called  a  deep-^ea  lead,  used 
for  taking  soundings  at  sea  in  de«'p  water. 

Deep'-toiieci,  a.  Having  a  very  low  or  grave  tone ; 
as,  a  deep-toned  voice. 

Deep'«waiHte«l,  a.  (Xaut.)  Said  of  a  ship  when  her 
poop  and  forecastle  bulwarks  rise  higher  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  than  those  of  the  waist. 

Deep  Water,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  110  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  2,066. 

Deep'water  Creek,  in  Missouri,  traverses  Henry 
CO.,  and  enters  Grand  River. 

Deep  W’ell,  in  .V.  Oirolina,  a  village  of  Iredell  co. 
abt.  125  m.  W.  of  ILileigh. 

Deer,  u.  and /if.  [.4.  S.  rf&r;  Icel.  d.vr;  Swed.  djur: 
Ger.  thier,  an  animal;  0.  Ger.  fior,  allieil  to  Gr.  ther,  a 
wild  beast ;  Goth.  (Z'Ail.)  A  trihe  of  quadrupeils, 

forming  tlie  genus  cervus  of  the  family  Cen'idre.  These 
well-known  ruminants  are  distinguisheil  from  the  ante¬ 
lopes  by  ihvir  horns,  which  are  composed  of  a  bony  sub¬ 
stance,  caducous,  or  falling  oft  anniially,  and  again  re¬ 
newed  of  a  larger  size  then  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
form  of  these  is  various.  Sometimes  they  spread  into 
broad  palms,  which  send  out  sharp  snags  around  their 
outer  edges ;  sometimes  they  divide  fanUtstically  into 
branches,  some  of  which  project  over  the  forehead, 
whilst  otiiers  are  reared  upward  in  the  air,  or  they  may 
be  so  reclined  backwards,  that  the  animal  seems  almost 
f.irceil  t4)  carry  its  he;id  in  a  stiff,  erect  posture;  yet,  in 
whatever  wav  they  grow,  they  appear  to  give  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  animal.  It  may,  then,  speaking  iu 
•  gMneral  terms,  be  s;iid,  that  the  easy  elegance  of  their 
form,  the  lightness  of  their  motions,  their  size,  their, 
strength,  their  fleettiess,  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment'^of  those  branching  horns  which  seem  fully  a.s[ 
much  intended  for  ornament  Jis  defence,  all  contribute  j 
towards  placing  them  in  the  foremost  rank  of  quadrupeds.  | 
The  stag  or  red  fleer,  Cerrns  Klajyhus,  is  a  nohio  animal, 
and  a  native  of  tlie  forests  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and} 
Asia  where  the  climate  is  temperate.  The  color  is, 
brown,  the  tail  of  moiierate  length,  and  the  horns  are  , 
round  with  branches  on  their  inner  si-le.  which  increase  j 
with  age.  and  when  full-grown  will  often  weigh  twenty- ; 
four  Ihs.  The  re*l  deer  is  an  ancient  denizen  of  the; 
forests  of  Europe,  and  is  intimately  blended  with  the  i 
old  oppressive  forest-law.s.  In  winter  they  unite  in  vast ; 


terior  sides,  hut  no 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table  during  the  winter  months. 
The  American  eV.-,  or  inipiVi  deer.  (C  Canadiensis,)  is  a 
native  of  the  N.  ami  N.W.  portions  of  the  U.  States  and! 
northward  to  the  57th  parallel.  It  is  about  the  size  <»f  | 
the  horse.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  re<l-brown.  the  tail 


abt.  40  m.  W.  of  Vicksburg,  Mi.'^s. 

Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ot  Fninklin  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Deerfiehl  and 
Connecticut  rivers,  about  100  ni.  \\.N.W.  of  Boeton; 
poj).  3.632. 


very  short,  and  the  horns  are  rouml  and  erect,  branch-  DeerliekI,  in  Michigan,^  township  of  Lapeer  co.  ;pop. 
ing  in  seriientine  curves,  measuring  6  feet  from  tip  toj  419.  ,  .  v.  .  i  ^  c 

tilt  and  weighing  alajiit  30  lbs.  They  live  in  small  —A  township  ot  Lenawee  co.,  about  22  miles  W.  b>  S.  of 


families  of  6  to  7  individuals,  inhabiting  clumps  of  wtH>d.  i 


and  feeding  upon  guiss  and  the  young  ^hools  of  willow 


and  poplar  trees,  the  hips  of  the  wild  rove.  ^c.  1 
wapiti  is  descril*ed  as  a  stupii!  animal,  and  ha.v  a 


Monroe;  pop.  1.2:i4. 

-A  township  of  Idvingstou  co. 


pop. 


1,128. 


Tjjg  — A  township  of  Van  Ituren  co. ;  pop.  677. 


‘CU- 

liar  voice  not  unlike  the  braying  of  an  a<8.  The  flesh 
i-s  coarse  and  not  much  prize<i  by  the  natives ;  hut 
tlie  hide,  when  ma'le  into  leatlier,  is  said  not  to  turn 


Doerflelcl\  in  Minnesota,  a  vilfage  of  Sibley  co.,  about 
8  Ill.  ?.W.  of  Henderson. 

__A  jHist-township  of  Steele  co.,  abt.  10  ni.  S.S.4^  .  of  Fari- 

fiie  nine,  wneii  iiueie  imv  ir.tmci ,  •»  b.iillt .  4^.  ^ 

hard  in  drying  after  being  wet,  and  therefore  justly  lo  Doerlield,  in  A/w.<oi/ri,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
uiuu  iu  6  to  »  -  ^  Vernon  co..  <»n  the  Marmiton  River,  abt  14  m.  L.  of 

I  Fort  Scott.  Kansas;  506. 

D<^<'rfiel4l«  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
I  township  of  Rockingham  co.,  about  15  m.  S.  E.  of  Con- 
i  cord;  ]>'p.  1,768. 

I  D<*erfield,  in  Xew  Jersey,  n  post-township  of  Cumber- 
I  land  CO.,  on  Ctdiansey  Creek ;  ptp.  1,518. 

I _ .  or  Deerfield  SritEET.a  p4>st-vill.of  theabovetownship. 

DoorfioUl,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida 
I  CO. ;  pop.  2,1)45, 

Deerfield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.;  pop. 

\  981. 

I _ A  j*o5t-viIlage  and  township  of  Portage  co.,  about  15  m. 

I  S.E.  of  Ravenna  ;  pop.  1,025. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. ;  pop.  1.223. 

I — .4  post-village  and  townshipof  Warren  county,  on  the 
I  Little  .Miami  River,  about  32  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati ; 

1  pop  1.965. 

Deerfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Tioga  CO.,  on  Cow'anesqiie  Creek,  abt.  16  m.  N.N.W.  of 
WcUsborongh ;  pop.  665. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  2,324. 

Deerfield,  in  IVrwou/,  a  river  rising  in  Windham  co.. 
and  falling  into  the  Connecticut  River  iu  Frankfort  co., 
Mjissachusetts. 

Deerfield,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta  co., 
about  ISO  111.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Deerfield,  in  iri^conWn,  a  jK)8t-village  and  township 
of  Dane  co.,  abt.  15  m,  E.  of  Madison ;  pftp.  1,040. 


Fig.  782.  —  AMERtevN  elk,  or  wapiti. 

(C«rru4  CuNodtefUU.) 

excel  that  made  from  the  moose  or  reindeer."  There  are 
many  other  species  of  deer,  which  will  be  seen  under 
their  particular  names.  —  The  ancient  customs  and  laws 

of  VrTury,  that  noble  science  which  was  formerly  looked 

njion  as  one  i-f  the  first  accomplishments  of  the  high¬ 
bred  nobleman,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  was  essential 


to  his  ediiciilion,  were  formal  and  technical  to  u  ulo^l . — A  township  of  \\  aushara  co.,  abt.  5  ni.  W  .  of  Mautoma, 


absurd  degree.  A  few  of  the  terms  betokening  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  of  the  stag  and  hind  are  still  retaiiieil,  though 
somewhat  altercHl.  The  young  of  either  is  calle<l  a 


ftop.  234. 

Deerfield  Centre,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-office 
of  Koi'kinghain  co. 


calf.  .4fter  a  few'  months  the  male  b«‘Com»*s  distingiii>he<l  DeerTlurst,  a  town  of  Eng.,  co.  Glos  ter  • 

hy  the  growth  of  the  Intsset*,  or  frontal  proiulMTanccs  t»ii  Deer'iiijr.  in  Xeto  a^posl-lovi  nship^m  lluis- 

whicli  the  horns  are  afterwards  devehiped.  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  firvt  year,  are  merely  r<*unJ«v|  knobs:  from 
wlience  he  takes  the  name  of  "  Kuobl»er."  In  the  sec 


borougli  CO.,  abt.  lb  ni.  S.M .  of  Concord;  pep.  722 
Deer  Islund.  an  island  of  New  Brunswick,  in  Passa- 

..c  t.»n,Aro  vux.  V.  . . .  * . .  .  niiiquiHldy  Ba.v.  It  is  alamt  7  ni.  long  by  3  m.  broad. 

i«l  year  they  are  long‘T  and  pointed,  and  are  called  Deer  I^le.  in  Maine,  a  post-lowii>hip  of  Hancock  co., 

•'  .  .  ^  f,  .  .e  .e  .  •-  .1  ...  £1  ...  t*  l.«  C  lai.riwtu  Tf  IiTI •SfM  the 


dags,  and  the  animal  h;is  now  the  name  of  “  Brocket. 
In  the  thini  ye:ir.  the  first,  or  trow-antler,  has  made  its 
appeanince,  and  the  deer  l>ec«>nies  a  "  Jjpayiule."  In  the 


about  .54  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  It  comprises  the 
island  of  its  own  name,  and  several  smaller  ones  lying  in 
Penob.''C0l  Bay;  /-'p. 3,414. 


Pig.  781.  —  FALLOW-DEER. 
{C.  vulgaris.) 


fourth  the  is  added,  and  lie  is  then  termed  a  Deer  Liek,  in  A/ic/a^un,  a  p<xst-office  of  Saginaw  co. 

“  Staggard."  He  i.s  a  stag  in  the  fitth  year,  when  the]  Deer  Lick,  in  0/no,  a  i»st-oftice  of  W  illiams  co. 
third  antler,  or  rowo/,  appears ;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  Deer  lAiOk,  in  B.  I  irpitiia,  a  P.  O.  of  Mason  co. 
commencement  ol  the  sur  royt//,  or  crown,  h  formed, 
when  he  takes  the  name  of  hart,  and  retains  it  through 
his  life.  At  this  time  he  is  called  a  hart  or  stag  of  ten. 
probably  because  the  hraiiches.  including  the  sur  royof 
frequently  amount  lo  that  number.  After  the  seventh 
year  he  i.s  saitl  to  he  cr>»ched,  or  palmetl,  or  crowned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  number  of  hninches  com|)Osing  the  sur 
royal.  The  female  is  a  calf  in  the  first  year,  a  hrt'Cl  eCs 
sister  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third,  and  afterwards,  a 
hind. 

Deor'-berr.v,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Vaccivium. 

l>eor  Rrook,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-vill.of  Noxubeeco. 

Deer  Creek,  in  California,  flows  S4V.  into  the  Sacni- 
I  rnento  River. 

I  Deer  Oeek,  or  South  Yuba,  or  Dobbin's  Creek,  in 
I  California,  ri8e.s  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters  the 
I  Yuba  River  about  25  m.  al>ove  Marx  sville. 

'Deer  Creek,  in  lU,,  a  twp.  of  Tazewell  co. ;  pop.  763. 

Deer  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rises  In  Howard  co.,  and 
I  enters  the  Wabash  ne.ir  Delphi.  —  Another  traverses 
I  Putnam  co.,  and  joins  Mill  Creek  near  its  junction  with 
I  Eel  River. 

j — A  post-townsliip  of  Carrol  co. ;  pop.  .3,458. 

— .4  township  of  Cass  co. ;  poj).  1,271. 

— A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  1,173. 

! — A  t  wp.  of  Perry  co. ; — now  merged  in  neighboring  twps 

Deer .  ' 


Deer  Lod^e,  a  county  of  Montana  Territory.  See  SCP“ 

PLEME.NT.  ,,  g 

Deer  Lodse  Prairie,  (or  Vallet,)  in  Mnntana,^ 
mining  dist.,  near  the  W.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  ^nla^  river  of  the  same  name. 
Deer'-neck,  n.  A  slender,  deer-like  neck; — as  some¬ 
times  seen  in  the  horse. 

Deer  Park,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Wa.«hington  co. 
Deer  Park,  in  Illinois, a  post-village  and  tow  nship  of 
La  Salle  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  7  m.  below  Ot¬ 
tawa:  /KO).  894.  ,  V 

Deer  Park,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 
D<‘er'i>ark,  in  Xew  York,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  on 
Neversink  River,  about  38  miles  W.  of  Newburg;  pop 
9,387. 

— A  post-office  of  Suffolk  co.  /.r«  n  .... 

Deer  Plain,  in  Illinois,  a  post-offi^  of  Calhoun  w. 


on  i 
of  .4lbany. 

—A  post-c»ffice  of  Lewis  co. 

Deer'-skin.  n.  The  skin  of  a  deer; —  hence,  the  lea¬ 
ther  dressed  and  prepareil  from  it.  ^  u  *  j 

j^^^i-.^talker,  <dcCstawk-er,)  n.  One  w’ho  bunts  deer 
on  fool;  one  who  engages  in  deer-stalking. 


Harford  cos.,  and  enters  the  Susquehanna  River  al>out  7 

herds  of  both  sexes.  In  England,  the  red  deer  is  now  m.  from  its  mouth. 

^mit  unknown  «tHte.  but  in  the  Highlands ,  Deer  Creek,  in  .l/.cAii/an,  a  post-office  of  Livingston  co.} 
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.  01  I'erry  co. now  mergea  m  neignoonng  i wps.  uu  iwt .  - - \  Hunting 

Creek,  in  .Vargland,  tnvrrsn  Baltimore  and  Df  er..talkiii„.  .nr.S^dhinl^l^ithin  enn^ 


deer  on  foot,  bv  stealthily  approaching  to  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  animals.  (This  sport  is  extensively  practised 
in  Scotland.) 
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D<*ors'villo,  ill  h  |)i>8t-village  of  Harrison  co., 

hI*oiu  1-  m.  W.  of  V  adiz  ;  pop.  306. 

Wcilk^  ill  ly.  y'lytiiia^  a  i»u8t*<)flice  of  Wood  co. 
n.  [Or.,  pr.iyer.i  An  iuvocalioii  to  the 

Supreme  ]>owt*r. —  CV  uOuk. 

Ooev*  n.  {Jirs.  Myfh.)  An  evil  genie  or  spirit. 

f.  a.  [O.  Fr.  same  as  ejfacer ;  Lat.  de, 

and  facio^  to  m  ike.J  To  destroy  or  mar  the  surlace  of 
a  thing;  to  injure  the  beauty  or  superficies;  to  dis¬ 
figure  ;  to  deform  ;  as.  to  dejacf.  a  building.  —  To  injure ; 
to  destroy,  spoil,  or  mar;  to  erase  or  obliterate;  us,  to 
df.face  an  inscription, 

‘*Pay  him  six  thousaod.  aod  defact  the  bood.”  ^  Shake. 

Defaee'ment,  n.  Injury  to  the  surfiice  or  beauty; 
erasure;  obliteration. 

The  image  of  God  is  purity,  and  the  defacement  sin."  —  Bacon. 

— That  which  mars  beauty,  or  disfigures. 

I>ofiie'er,  n.  He  wiio,  or  that  which,  defaces,  mars,  or 
disfigures. 

That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork.”— 

a</c.  In  a  defacing  manner;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  destroy,  mar,  or  injure. 

I>e  lac'to,  adr.  [Lat.,  in  fact.]  In  fact;  in  reality; 
really;  actually;  veritably. 

{Law.)  A  phrase  directing  actual  possession,  Imwever 
acquired;  while  the  term  de  jure,  indicates  a  right  of 
title  whtcli  may  or  may  not  be  ivccompanied  by  posses¬ 
sion. 

Defareato,  v.  <1.  [Vw  defalquer ;  Lat.  de,  and  L,  Lat. 
falcoy  foLcatuSyfroni  falXy  falcis,  a  pruniug-hook.]  To 
takeaway,  or  deduct  apart;  —  it  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  relalion  to  money. 

— r.  n.  To  commit  a  defalcation;  to  embezzle;  to  appro¬ 
priate  feloniously. 

]>efalca'lioil,  n.  A  cutting  orlopping  off;  a  diminu¬ 
tion,  abatement,  deficit,  or  excision.  —  A  witlidrawmcnt 
or  deficit  of  funds  intrusted  to  the  care  of  some  one  ;  an 
embezzlement;  a  felonious  appropriation;  as,  amount 
of  defaXcation.  —  That  which  is  cut  off  or  withdrawn. 

Defaina'lioii,  n.  [Fr.  ditjamation ;  L.  Lit.  defama- 
tio^diJj'amatitK  Seo  Defam^.J  Act  <d' defaming ;  slan¬ 
der;  calumny;  detraction;  aspersion;  lil>ellous  re¬ 
proach. 

{Law.)  The  speaking  or  writing  words  of  a  person, 
80  as  to  Imrt  his  good  fame.  Written  I),  is  terme«l  libel, 
and  oral  D.  $lander.  The  provisions  of  the  law,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  />.,  written  or  oral,  are  those  of  a  civil  nature, 
which  give  a  remedy  in  damages  to  an  injured  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  of  a  criminal  nature,  which  are  devised  for 
the  security  of  the  public.  —  Houvitr. 

Doftiill'titory,  a.  [Fr.  diffainatoire.'^  Containing  de¬ 
famation  ;  calumuious;  slanderous:  libellous;  false 
and  iiijuriou.s  to  reputation;  as,  a  defamatory  report. 

r.  a.  [Fr.  difamer;  Lat.  dijfamo-^if  fori/i 
or  (fix,  under,  in  pieces,  and  famo — fama — /an,  to 
speak  ;  Gr.  dy-i-phe-me.-d — dy^,  and  phcini,  to  speak,  from 
phab,  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  known  or  evideot  by 
words;  Sansk.  6Aa,  to  shine,  b!uih,  to  speak,  the  bk  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Gr. p/i.J  To  speak  evil  of;  to  speak 
against  the  fame,  character,  or  reputation  of;  to  jvccuse 
or  blame  falsely  and  maliciously;  to  calumniate;  to 
slander;  to  revile;  to  asperse;  to  detract  from.  —  To  ac¬ 
cuse;  to  charge  with  ;  to  allege  ngain.st.  (R.) 

Defamed  by  every  charlatan.”  —  Tennyson. 

Defnill'er*  a.  One  who  defames;  a  calumniator;  a 
libeller;  a  detractor;  a  slanderer;  a  reviler. 

adv.  In  a  defamatory  or  slanderous 

manner. 

I>eraf4^ate,  i’.  a.  [From  hut.  defatigo.]  To  weary; 
to  tire  ;  to  fatigue,  (k.) 

l>erati;^a'tioii,  a.  Fatigue;  weariness,  (r.) 

l>elaillt\  n.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  defaul  —  from  dcfaillir — de, 
and  faiUir.,  to  fail.  See  Fail.]  A  failing  or  failure;  an 
omissioii  or  neglect  of  that  which  ought  to  he  cfmo  ; 
neglect  to  do  anything  required  by  law  or  duty.  — 
Crime;  default;  offence. 

“  Hut  thro'  min«  own  defaidt. 

Whom  have  1  to  couiplain  of  but  myself.”  —  Milton. 

— Defect;  want;  necessity;  lack. 

*•  In  default  of  the  king’s  pay,  the  forces  were  burden’d  on  the 
Butyect.”  —  Davies. 

{Law.)  In  a  general  sense,  the  omission  of  any  act 
which  a  party  ought  to  do  in  order  to  entitle  liimself  to 
a  legal  remedy.  Such  is,  for  example,  non-appearance 
in  court  on  a  day  .issigned.  If  a  plaintiff  in  an  action 
make  D.  in  appearance,  he  is  non-suited ;  if  adetendant, 
judgment  by  O.  p;isscs  against  him.  Suffering  judg¬ 
ment  by  D.  is  taken  for  an  admission  of  the  contract 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff. 

— r.  n.  To  fail  in  performing  any  agreement,  stipulation,  or 
contract;  to  forfeit  by  breaking  a  contract;  to  allow  an 
aiaiun  to  pass  by  default. 

— i’.  a.  To  be  neglectful  of;  to  fail  to  execute,  act,  or  per¬ 
form. — To  omit ;  to  ignore :  to  leave  out  of  reckoning,  (r.) 

{Law.)  To  enter  a  default  against  a  defendant  or 
other  })arty  not  appearing  on  the  day  assigned. 

JDofaiilt'er,  a.  One  who  makes  default. — One  who 
neglects  to  perform  a  public  duty;  one  who  fails  to  ac¬ 
count  for  money  or  securities  intrusted  to  his  care;  an 
embezzler;  a  delinquent;  one  who  appropriates  the 
money  of  others  to  his  own  purposes. 

Defeasaiico*  {deft^amj)  n.  [0.  Fr.  defeizance^  from 
dezfaire;  Fr.  defaire,  to  undo  —  Lat.  di',  and /acto,  to 
make;  L.  Lat.  defezanlia.]  A  defeating;  a  rendering 
null  and  void;  the  preventing  of  the  operation  of  an 
uct  or  instrument. 

{Law.)  A  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time 
with  a  deed  of  conveyance,  containing  conditions  on  the 
performance  of  which  the  estate  created  by  the  deed 
pf  conveyance  may  be  defeated.  2.  A  defeasance  on  a 
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bond,  recognizsince,  or  judgment  recovere<I,  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  >vhcn  pertormed  defeats  a  bond,  &c..  (see 
Bo.n’i),j  ci>ntaineil  in  or  indorsed  on  theinstrument  itself. 

a.  {Law.)  Lialde  to  be  forleited. 

OolVas  lolc*,  a.  That  may  be  defeated,  abrogated,  or 
annulled. 

“  He  came  lo  the  crown  by  a  defecuihle  title."  —  Davie*. 

Doloas'ibleiie.^H,  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  de- 
fea>ible. 

Del'eat',  n.  [Fr.  dc/ai>,  fi*om  dtfaire  —  d*?,  and  faire^ 
from  Lat. /ucerr.]  liout;  repulse;  overthrow;  loss  in 
battle  ;  the  army  sustained  a  defeat.  —  frustration  ; 
a  rendering  null  and  void;  deprivation;  prevention  of 
success;  uo,  a  defeat  of  the  opposition;  tlie  defeat  of 
one's  intentions. 

— r.  a.  To  ruin  ;  to  break ;  to  frustrate ;  to  foil ;  to  baffle; 
to  disappoint ;  to  render  null  and  void  ;  us,  all  my  hopes 
are  defeated.  —  To  overcome  in  battle;  to  overthrow;  to 
Vanquish;  to  conquer;  to  rout;  lo  discomfit;  as,  the 
enemy  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  —  'i  o  successfully 
combat ;  to  repel ;  to  resist ;  to  get  the  better  of;  as,  to 
def^.at  one  in  controversy. 

Defeat  iired,  a.  Changed,  or  altered  for  the  worse, 
in  features. 

Del  'eeate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  defttco.,  defercatus  —  de,  nnd/irx, 
fevciz,  lees,  dregs.]  To  clear  from  lees,  dregs,  sediment, 
or  impurities ;  to  refine;  to  clarify  ;  to  purify;  to  tree 
from  admixture. 

*•  The  blood  is  not  sufficiently  defecated  or  clari6ed."  —  Harvey. 

— To  clear;  to  brighten  ;  to  free  from  any  extraneous  sub¬ 
stance  or  matter. 

*•  We  defecate  the  notion  from  materiality.”  —  GlanvUle. 

— a.  Purged  from  lees  or  feculent  matter;  purified;  clari¬ 
fied. 

“  This  liquor  was  very  defecate,  and  of  a  pleasing  golden  colour." 

Boyle. 

E>ofoca'tioii«  n.  .4ct  of  separating  from  lees,  dregs, 
or  sediment;  purification  from  impurities  or  foreign 
matter. 

{Med.)  Tlio  act  by  which  the  excrement  is  extruded 
from  the  body. 

DeTocator,  -n.  Anything  which  refines  or  purifies. 

Doicct',  n.  [hat.  defectuz,  from  dejicio  —  de,  and/acio, 
to  make.]  Something  not  done  which  ought  to  have 
been  done:  want  or  alisence  of  sonietliiiig  necessary  or 
useful  toward  fruition  or  perfection;  fault;  flaw;  im- 
lierfeclion. 

“  Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.”  —  Pope. 

— A  falling  sliortiu  moral  coinlnct  or  in  judgment:  a  blem¬ 
ish  ;  imperfection;  failing  ;  error  ;  mistake :  deformity  ; 
Hiiyihiiigunnatur.il  or  iiii.splaceil ;  as,  a  t/r/eef  of  mem¬ 
ory,  a  defect  in  a  picture,  a  def  cl  in  the  eyesight,  <tc. 

“  Find  out  the  cau^e  of  this  defect."— Shakt. 

Defeotibil'ify,  n.  j^tate  or  quality  of  being  defecti- 
ble  ;  deficiency;  imperfection. 

”  The  defectibUity  of  that  particular  tradition  ” — Lord  Digby. 

Defect'ible,  a.  Susceptible  of  defect  or  imperfection; 
deficient ;  wanting;  as, a  *■  defectibU.  condition.’' — Hale. 

Di'Toc  tioil«  n.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  defectio,  from  deficio.  See 
D.iFECT.J  Want  or  failure  of  duty;  a  lulling'away ;  de¬ 
sertion;  upo.-<ta.sy;  revolt  or  tlirowingoff  duty  or  alle- 
giaiice  ;  a  falling  off  from  a  cause,  party,  or  principle. 

He  was  drawn  from  hence  by  the  general  defection  ot  the  whole 
ia2alm.”— 

Oof^c'tioiiist,  An  abettor  of  defection. 

Dolec*t'ivo,  a.  [Fr.  dCfcctif;  L.  Lat.  defectivus.']  Hav¬ 
ing  a  defect  or  defects;  wanting  either  in  Biibstance, 
quantity,  or  4|uality,  or  in  anything  requisite  and  neces¬ 
sary;  imperfect;  deficient;  incomplete;  insutficient; 
inatiequate  ;  faulty  ;  blamable ;  jis,  defective  handwriting, 
a  iff/ecfi'rc  cliaracter,  a  defective,  body. 

( (jram.)  A  D.  noun  or  verb  is  a  noun  or  verb  wanting 
one  or  more  eases  or  tenses. 

Dofeclive  Fifth,  n.  (.Va.f.)  An  interval  containing 
a  semitone  less  than  the  perfect  fifth.  It  is  also  called 
ze.midiapente,  and /of,  lesser,  false.,  or  diminished  fifth. 

D<‘f3ct'ivoly,  adv.  In  a  defective  or  imperfect’inan- 
ner. 

I>i»foet'ivouess,  n.  State  of  being  defective;  defi¬ 
ciency;  faiiltiiiess. 

i><»feiioe',  n.  (Sometimes  written  Defense.)  [Fr.  d/- 
ftmse ;  Lat.  defensio,  from  deftndo,  defttuus.  See  De¬ 
fend.]  A  defending;  act  of  defending;  a  guarding 
agjiinst  danger;  j)r(ttection ;  resistance;  opposition; 
state  of  being  defended. 

••  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.”— Pi/icitney. 

— Sometliing  employed  to  counteract  or  ward  off  danger 
or  injury;  guard;^  protection;  security;  fortification; 
vindication ;  justification  ;  apology;  plea;  counter-ac¬ 
cusation. 

”  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence." — Roscommon. 

— Scheme,  method,  plan,  or  manner  of  defensive  action  ; 
Sell-sustaining  policy ;  ipiality  of  powers  of  resistance. 

“  Defence  is  better  than  no  skill." — Shake. 

{Lato.)  A  forcible  resistance  of  an  attack  by  force. 
A  man  is  justified  in  defending  his  person,  that  of  liis 
wife,  children,  and  servants,  and  fortliis  purpose  be  may 
u.se  as  much  force  iw  may  bo  necessary,  even  to  killing 
the  assailant ;  remembering  that  the  means  used  must 
always  be  prop<irtioned  to  tlie  occasion,  and  that  an  ex¬ 
cess  becomes  itself  an  injury.  A  man  may  also  repel 
force  by  force  in  defence  of  his  personal  property,  and 
even  justify  homicide  ag.ainst  one  who  manifestly  in¬ 
tends  or  endeavors,  by  violence  or  surprise,  to  commit 
a  known  felony,  a.s  robbery. 

In  pleading,  D.  is  the  denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of 
the  complaint.  —  Bouvier. 

Dofenceless,  a.  Being  without  defence;  unarmetl; 
unprotected;  unguarded;  weak;  without  the  power  to 
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oppose  or  resist ;  uncovered ;  nnsheltered  ;  as,  a  defence- 
Us.'i  woman. 

Dt‘lenoe'Io«Hly,  adv.  In  a  manner  in&ipable  of  de¬ 
fence;  unprotectedly. 

Delonee'los»iie^*«,  n.  State  of  being  defenceless,  or 
of  being  unarmed,  unguarded,  or  unprotecteii. 

Dc^feil^r,  V.  a.  [Lat.  defendo —  de,  and  obsolete  fendo, 
to  strike.]  To  drive  from  ;  to  thrust  or  drive  back  ;  to 
repel;  to  guard;  to  fortify;  to  seiuire  against  attack, 
danger,  or  injury  :  to  repel  or  resist  a  demand,  charge, 
or  accusation  ;  to  opjiose  ;  to  support ;  to  justify ;  to  up¬ 
hold;  to  maintain;  as,  to  defend  a  cause,  to  c/c/e>/rf  a 
country,  to  defend  one’s  good  name,  lo  defend  one  who 
is  absent. 

“  Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  tbrooe.”  —  Pope. 

{Law.)  To  deny  the  truth  or  validity  of  a  complaint ; 
to  assert  and  maintain  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  ground 
of  action  ;  to  contest. 

In  contracts,  to  guarantee:  ti>  warrant. 

— V.  a.  To  make  defence,  resistance,  or  opposition. 

a.  Tliat  may  be  defendeil ;  as,  a  defentL 

able  town. 

Deloiitl'nnt.  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  d^fendeur,  a  defendant, 
from  defendre,  to  defend.]  A  defender;  be  who  defends 
against  an  enemy,  or  against  the  approach  of  evil  or 
danger  ;  —  useil  in  contradistinction  to  assailant. 

{Law.)  The  party  against  whom  claim  is  made  in  an 
action  or  suit. 

— a.  Defensive;  fit  for  defence ;  ^making  defence,  (b.) 

n.  The  person  who  is  defended,  shielded, 

or  protected. 

Defend  er,  n.  One  who  defends  by  opposition  or  re¬ 
sistance;  one  who  maintains,  upholds,  siqipurts,  pro¬ 
tects,  or  vindicates ;  a  champion  ;  a  protector;  a  guar¬ 
dian;  an  advocate  or  pleader. 

Defenx'ative,  n.  f8ee  Defend.]  A  guard,  protection, 
or  defence,  as  a  bandage,  plaster,  Ac.,  to  shield  a  wound 
from  outward  violence. 

DefeiiMibil'ity,  n.  Susceptible  of  being  defended. 

DofeiiM'iblo,  a.  That  may  be  defended;  Kusceptible 
of  being  vindicated,  maintained,  or  justified ;  justifiable ; 
as,  a  defen.^ible  plea,  defensible  lortificatioris. 

Dofeii^t'ibloiie^M,  n.  t?tate  or  quality  of  admitting 
of  defence;  defensibility. 

Defens  ive,  a.  [Fr.  </</c;?.^/.]  That  serves  to  defend; 
anything  competent  to  be  used  in  defence,  or  proper  for 
defence:  as,  defeyisive.  weapons.  —  Carried  on  in  oppos¬ 
ing  attack,  or  resisting  aggressions  ;  as,  tlefmsive  opera¬ 
tions. —  In  a  state,  attitude,  or  position  of  defence  or  re¬ 
sistance  ;  as,  “  tlie  Satanic  host  (stood)  defensive."  Miltm. 

Dofoiis'ively,  adv.  In  a  defensive  manner;  in  an  al¬ 
titude  of  defence. 

Defoii'sory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  defensorius."]  Defensive  ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  defend. 

Defer',  V.  a.  [Lat.  dife.ro  —  dis,  and  fero,  to  bear  or 
carry.]  To  carry  or  put  to  a  distance;  to  protract;  to 
prolong;  to  put  off  to  a  future  time;  to  delay  ;  to  post- 
poiie;  to  adjourn. 

“  Be  wise  to-day  ;  ‘tis  madness  to  defer." — Foun^. 

— v.n.  To  postpone;  to  put  off;  to  procrastinate;  to  de¬ 
lay  to  act. 

— V.  a.  or  n.  [Lat.  de-fero.]  To  defer  ;  to  yield  to  anollier’s 
opinion:  to  submit  lo  in  authority  or  opinbm;  as,  to 
defer  to  the  majority. 

Def 'erence,  n.  [Vr.  deference.']  A  deferring  or  yielding 
in  opinion;  submission  of  judgment  to  the  opinion, 
advice,  or  judgment  of  another  :  regard;  respect;  com¬ 
plaisance  ;  condescension ;  submission. 

Dof'er<*nt,  a.  Tliat  which  carries,  boars,  or  conveys. 
{Anat.)  The  e.xcretory  Ciuuil  of  the  sperm, 

(.diTro/i.)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe  the 
planets  move  in  circular  orbits,  the  centres  of  winch  are 
carried  round  in  the  circumference  of  other  circles. 
These  secondary  circles  are  called  the  defrrents,  as  carry¬ 
ing  the  orbits ;  those  in  winch  the  phiiiets  move  being 
the  epicycles. 

Doforoii'tial,  a.  Expressing  or  implying  deference' 
respectful;  a.**,  a  c/c/cmiria/ manner.  ’ 

Doforen'tially,  adv.  With  deference  or  respect. 

Defer'rer,  n.  One  who  defers  or  p^oc^a^tina!es. 

Doferves  cence,  n.  [Lat.  defervescere..]  Act  or  state 
of  becoming  cool. 

Defpit'dalize,  v.  a.  To  take  away  the  feiaial  char¬ 
acter  of. 

Deffand,  M.\rie  be  VicnT-CntjiROUD,  M.cbquise  do.  an 
accoiniilished  Frenchwoman,  b.  1697.  She  marrieci 
early  the  Jlaiajiiis  <Iu  Ueffami,  a  man  iiinch  older  than 
herself,  but  was  soon  separated  from  him.  Few  women 
pos.sessed  more  natural  talent,  ami  her  abode  was  re¬ 
garded  a.s  the  rendezvous  of  wit  and  genius.  Among 
tile  correspoialents  of  JIadame  du  D  were  Voltaire 
D’Aleinliert,  Montesquieu.  Horace  M  alpolc,  &c.  Her 
correspondence  throws  nuicli  liglit  on  tlie  times  siie 
lived  in,  and  has  been  several  times  repiihlislied.  Slie 
lost  lier  sight  in  her  old  age,  witliout  lo.sing  her  liveli- 

■  ness.  I).  1780. 

Deti'anee.  n.  [Fr.  defiance,  distrust.  See  Defy.]  Act 
of  defying:  a  daring;  a  challenge  to  fight,  or  to  meet 
in  any  contest;  invitation  to  combat;  a  call  upon  any 
one  to  make  any  assertion  or  charge,  or  to  maintain  any 
can*e  or  point. — Contempt  of  o[)position  or  danger; 
readiness  to  quarrel,  fight,  or  resist;  contemptuous  dar^ 
ing  or  resistance. 

"  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye."— Goldsmith. 

IFoli'anoo,  in  Ohio,  a  N.IV.  co.,  liordering  on  Indiana. 
Area,  about  414  sq.m.  Rivers.  Maumee,  St.  Joseph’s, 
Auglaize,  and  Tiffin  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level! 
Snd,  fertile.  Oap.  Defiance.  l*op.  15,719. 

— A  twp.  and  vill.,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Auglaize  River,  aliout  51  m.  ‘NV.S.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop. 
3,r)l5. 

a.  Full  of  defiance ;  bold;  insolent;  aggres¬ 
sive;  coiitemptuoua  ;  a  dfjiant  attitude. 
I>oni>'rinato,  v.  a.  To  remove  the  fil>re  from. 
J>oliS>riiia'tiou9  n.  Act  or  method  of  removing  fibre 
from. 

l>efioieiice,  n,  [Lat. 

(l*Jii‘i'entis ;  from  dejicio.  See  Defect.]  Im¬ 
perfection;  want;  failing;  a  falling  short ;  any  want 
of  complctenesti  or  perfection;  something  less  than  is 
requisite  or  necessary;  as,  a  cZ^cirticy  in  the  revenue, 
mental  dfjickncy. 

(dp-Jish'fnty)  a.  [Lat.  dt’f  ciens.]  Wanting  in 
something  necessary  to  make  complete;  defective;  im¬ 
perfect*  falling  short;  failing;  insufficient;  not  adi?- 
quate;  as,  a  salary.  morals.  —  Not  hav¬ 

ing  a  full  or  a<lequate  supply;  wiiliout  that  which  is 
indispensable  t»r  needful ;  lacking;  as,  df^ficimt  means. 
l>ofioiont  Xuiiiber,  n.  {Arith.)  A  number  which 
exceeds  its  alitpiot  parts.  Thus,  8  is  a  D.  .V.  since  the 
sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  4,  only  amounts  to  7.  A 
D.  N.  i.s  opposetl  to  an  abundant  number  in  this  respect. 
I>eli'ciOiitly,  adv.  In  a  deficient  manner;  minus  of 
something. 

n.  [Lat.,  it  wants.]  A  deficiency;  something 
sliort  or  wanting  ;  as,  a  deficit  in  customs-duties. 
l>efi'er,  n.  One  who  defies;  a  challenger;  a  cliampion  ; 
a  cmitemner. 

l>efUaUe',  r. a.  [See  Defile.]  (Fort.)  Toar- 

range  tlie  lieight  of  a  work  so  that  tlie  enemy  c^innot  see 
into  it;  so  to  tlirect  its  forces  as  that  the  enemy  cannot 
enfilade  them,  or  take  them  by  reverse. 

Delira<liii;s:«  «.  {Fort.)  Theartof  constructing  works 
of  ilefeiice  in  such  a  manner  hotli  Jis  regards  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  heiglit  of  the  lines  of  the  rampart,  that  no  por¬ 
tion  may  be  enfiladed,  or  swept  along  its  entire  length  by 
a  fire  from  any  eminence  commanding  the  fi>rtification. 
and  that  the  jiarapet  of  tlie  rampart  may  be  high  enougli 
to  prevent  the  interior  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy.  I’he  former  is  called  horizontal^  and 
the  latter  vertical  dfjlladinij. 

I>elile%  V.  n.  [  h'r.dejuier—de.,  aw]  file,  a  lino  or  row,  from 
Liit.jUuiii,  a  threa«r.j  [MU.)  To ‘march  off  in  a  line,  or 
file  by  file;  to  file  off;  its,  the  troops  were  defiled  in 
echelon. 

I>elilo',n.  a.  [A.S.  afylum,  hefylan,  g^fylan.  Sec  Foul.] 
To  make  foul,  filthy,  or  unclean  ;  to  dirty;  to  befoul; 
to  pollute. 

••  This  pitch  .  .  .  doth  —Shak$. 

— To  contaminate ;  to  corrupt;  to  vitiate;  to  taint. 

"  Let  iu)t  any  instances  of  sin  defile  your  requests.'  —  n'afce. 

_ To  sully;  to  smut;  to  soil ;  to  tarnish ;  to  blot  the  rep¬ 
utation  of. 

**  Hdwever  his  character  may  be  defiled  by  mean  and  dirty 
hands." — Swift. 

—To  violate  llie  chastity  of;  to  ravish  ;  .to  ileliaucli. 

“  The  husband  murder'd,  and  the  wife  deJU'd." — Prior. 

—To  make  legally  or  ritually  unclean. 

"Neither  shall  he  dtfiU  himself  for  his  father." — Lev.  xxi.  ii. 
Ikefile',  n.  [Kr.  rfc/Uc.]  A  narrow  road,  paasajte,  or  w^i^' 

in  wlticii  trofips  can  pass  only  in  a  line  or  file,  or  witli  a 
narrow  front ;  a  long,  sinuous,  narrow  pass,  us  between 
mountains,  Ac.;  a  gorge;  a  gap. 

(Porlif.)  Act  of  defilading  fortified  works. 
I><.|lle'inont.  n.  Act  of  defiling,  or  statu  of  being  de¬ 
filed;  foulness;  dirtiness;  uncleanness;  nastiness;  pol¬ 
lution. 

(  Mil.)  Tile  act  of  Defilamno,  7.  v. 

Ikelil'er,  n.  lie  wlio,  or  tliat  whicli,  defiles,  pollutes,  or 
t!iint^*• 

Dofin'able.  n.  Tliat  may  be  defined,  elucidated,  ex 
plained,  or  ascertainiMl ;  as.  a  tlr  ftnahle  distinction. 
nilr.  In  a  definalile  manner. 

Uofiiio'.  r'a.  [Kr.  (Irfinir;  bat.  eUfmin  -<U  and./tnm  — 
from  finU.  eml.  botindary.  limit.  See  Finite.]  To  Iioimd 

off;  to  set  1)011  lids  to;  to  limit;  as,  to  dr/tac  one's  vyislies, 

_ To  determine  or  descrilie  tlie  end  or  limit ;  to  circtim- 

scribe;  to  mark  the  limit  or  termination;  ns,  to  define 
tlie  liotindaries  <d' a  State. —  To  expr.-ss  precisely;  to  do- 
Bcritie  fully  '  to  declare  exactly;  to  ascertain  and  eluci¬ 
date  clearly  ami  perfectly,  as  to  its  true  significjition  ; 
ns,  to  define,  a  teclinieal  term.— To  explain  (ir  describe 
by  pro|icrtie3  or  circumstances;  to  determine,  exhilnt, 
and  elucidate  witli  certitude  and  clearness;  as,  tlie  de- 
finint)  p.iwer  of  the  microscope, 
liotii'i'er.  J).  lie  wlio  defines.  .  „  .  ,  , 

I»ef  iiiite,  n-  [kat  de/inilus.  trom  defnio.]  bimitcd; 
bonndetl;  liaving  determinate  extent ;  as,  a  d finite,  pe- 

riofl.  .  .  .g,  .. 

— C»*rbnn;  \>ronne;  clear;  determinate  in  signification; 
as  a  delinile  tlieory,  a  definite,  promise.  —  Fixed  and  set¬ 
tled  wi'th  precision;  exact;  as,  a  definite  conclusion. — 
Temling  to  restrict  or  limit;  aiding  to  determine;  as, 
the  article.  .  « 

Definite.  Integral.  {Math.)  The  sum  of  a  series  of  infin- 
itesiimtl  ebMiients,  whose  first  and  last  terms  are  givrti. 
Defliiitoly,  adr.  Precisely;  in  a  definite  manner. 
I>**fi  111  toilless,  ».  Certainty;  precision;  state  of  being 

definite.  ^  ^  ^  s  i 

l>otiiiilioii«  {def-e-nUh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  defimtio.] 
Act  of  defining,  establishing,  <leterinining,  fixing,  ex¬ 
plaining,  or  elucidating  the.  true  and  proper  signifi¬ 
cation  and  meaning  of.  — A  brief  description  of  a  thing 
by  the  properties  It  possesses;  an  explanation  in  wonls, 
which  distinguishes  the  tiling  explained  from  other 
thino-s;  a  statement  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  w'ord  by 
other  words:  as,  a  loose  definition,  a  true  definition. 

ILoqic.)  A  description  wliich  separates  a  term  fnmi 
everything  else,  ^  -  . . 


B.v  the  schoolmen,  definitions  were 


divided  into  nominal  and  real;  the  former  setting  forth 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  latter  explaining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  thing.  There  is  also  a  division  into  accidental 
and  iu^sential  <lefinitions,  the  former  describing  by  attri¬ 
butes,  not  included  in  tlie  connotation;  tlie  latter  by 
specifying  the  i/tnu$  and  differentia. 

Defini'tioual,  a.  Conveying  a  definition;  temling  to 
definition.  i  ,  . 

fl.  \yv.  dtfinitif ;  I/»t.  Lim¬ 

iting  the  extent;  determinate;  positive;  express;  as,  a 
definitive  8\\\n\  —  final;  limiting;  ending;  determining; 
as,  a  definitive,  term. 

— {Gram.)  That  which  defines,  limits,  or  ascertains; 
a  word  used  to  define  or  determine  tbe  extent  ot  the 
meaning  of  an  appellative  or  common  noun. 

VOly^  adrV.  In  a  conclusive  or  definitive  man¬ 
ner;  finally. 

I>o8iii'itiveiiOSS,  n.  Decisiveness ;  conclii-siveiioss ; 
finality. 

IH*liii'itll4l<».  n.  State  of  being  definite  or  determinate 

l>ofl(^:;rHbirity«  n.  {Chem.)  Property  of  taking  fire, 
ami  burning  entirely  aw’ay  very  rapidly.  — 

l>ollu'^rul>lo«  a.  ( Chem.)  Ibirning  entirely  away  witli 
quick  ami  brilliant  combustion. 

“  The  best  spirit  of  wiue  ...  is  defiagrahlc."  —Doyle. 

Def'la;^'rato,  r.  a.  [Lat.  drjligro—de,  and  Jhujro, 
Jlayratu.^,  to  burn.  See  Fl.\ora.nt.J  {Che.m.)  To  burn  or 
consume  rapidly,  witli  a  brilliant  flame. 

— e.  To  burn  down  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  com- 

buKlion. 

l>ofla^ra'tioil«  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  Sudden  and  rapid 
c<*mliusti«m;  when  a  mixture  of  charcoal  ami  nitre  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  burns  with  a  kind  ot 
explosion,  or  dejiayrates. 

l>of'la;;rat«>r,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sjiecies  of  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery  for  deflagrating  metals,  and  producing  intense  beat 
and  light.  —  Hamilton. 

Dort<*et',  V.  n.  [Lat.  dejlecio — de,  and  flevto,  to  bend. 
See  Flexiule.].  To  deviate  from  a  true  course  or  riglit 
lino;  to  swerve. 

_ a.  To  turn  down  or  aside;  to  turn  or  bend  from  a 

straight  (H'  regular  c<*urse. 

a.  Turned  aside,  or  from  a  direct  line 

or  course. 

( Hot.)  Bending  downward  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

«.  A  bending  tlownward  or  turning  aside : 

deviation ;  a  turning  from  the  true  line  or  regular 
course. 

{Xaut.)  The  departure  of  a  ship  from  its  true  course. 

( I*hy^.)  The  change  of  form  produced  in  a  beam  whtm 
its  upper  surface  becomes  depressed  below  its  original 
level  line,  whether  caused  by  an  extraneous  weight, 
or  merely  by  tliat  of  the  unsupported  portion  of  the 
beam  itself.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  D.  of  beams 
have  been  thus  stated  by  Coulomb:  1.  The  Z>.  below  the 
natural  level  is  proportional  to  tlie  weight;  '2.  'Ihe 
weiglit  napiired  to  jnnduco depression  is  proportional  to 
the  width  of  the  bar,  but  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the 
depth;  3.  It  is  in  tlie  inverse  ratio  of  tlie  cube  of  the 

,fl.  1 

((rMH.)  The  D.  of  a  projectile,  at  any  point  of  its  flight, 
is  its  perpendicular  ilistaiice,  measur<*il  horizontally  at 
tliat  point,  from  a  vertical  plane  pas.siii.g  through  the 
pi’tdoiigatioii  of  the  axis  ot  the  piece  Iroiii  which  it  is 
fired. 

( OpiiC.’t.)  Same  as  DlFFR  action,  q.  v. 
i>elle€l'or,  ti.  (Mach.)  A  diaphragm  in  a  furnace,  as 
of  a  boiler,  to  deflect  and  mingle  air  and  gas,  and  give 
them  time  ami  room  to  burn.—  ird/ster. 

Dollox'ed,  a.  (Hot.)  Bent  downwards. 

{dc-Jlek'shur,)  n.  A  deflection  ;  a  bending 
down  or  aside. 

a.  [Lat.  defloratu.^ — and  y/o.?,  ./tons,  a 
flower. J  {Hot.)  liaving  hist  its  blossoms;  having  cast 
pollen;  a>,  a  dejlorated  plant. 

I>e<l«ra'tioifc,  n.  [Fr  j  Act  of  deflowering:  rape;  rav¬ 
ishment. 

—A  selection  <*f  that  which  is  the  rarest  or  most  valuable. 
l»oflour'.  Dollowc^r',  v.a.  [Lat.  deJl/>ro  —  de,  and 
Jlo!(,Jloris,  a  flewer-j  To  deprive  of  the  bloom,  the  priiae 
grace,  or  beauty.  —  To  ravish;  to  deprive  of  virginity; 
as,  to  t/t  fi"ur  a  girl  or  woman. 

Mollour'or,  n.  One  who  tlefloiirs,  or  seduces. 
BFoflli'vilian,  n.  [I>at.]  A  tailing  otf,  as  the  bark  from 
trees,  &r. 

nofliix  ioil.  n.  [Lat.  dejliixio,  from  defiuo  —  de.y  and 
Jitto,  Jiuxus,  U)  flow.]  (.Med.)  A  term  fiirmerly  useil  to 
expre.ss  the  discharge  of  tears  and  mucus  from  the  eyes 
and  nostrils,  as  in  severe  colds  and  influenzits. 

D^.viel,  a  celebrated  English  political  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer,  b.  at  L'lmbm,  1661.  As  a  zealous 
Whig  and  Dissenter,  ho  wits  frequently  in  trouble  on  ac- 
ctinnt  of  his  writings  :  ami  for  his  clever  piece  of  irony, 
entitled  The.  Shortest  Way  with  the.  Dissenters,  the  drift 
of  which  was  mistaken  by  both  Churchmen  and  Dis¬ 
senters,  he  Wits  arrested,  set  in  the  pillory,  and  impris¬ 
oned.  The  book  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Coniimms 
to  be  burnt.  It  wits  during  his  imprisonment  that  he 
wrote  his  Hymn  to  the,  Dilloro.  Kelea.sed  in  1704,  he 
began  the  publication  of  The  Review,  whicli  ho  continued 
for  9  years.  He  was  sent  by  the  government  in  1706  to 
Scotland,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Union.  After  his 
return  he  suffered  a  second  imprisonment  on  account  of 
some  of  his  political  pamphlets.  His  health  being  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  harassing  political  warfare  ami  perse¬ 
cutions,  he  foniid  it  necessary  to  choose  a  less  exciting 
employment  for  his  pen,  and  during  the  latter  years  ot 
his  life  he  published  the  works  of  fiction  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known.  Robinson  Crusoe  appeared  in  1719, 
and  obtained  immediately  tbe  popularity  which  it  lias 
never  lost,  lie  added  a  second  and  a  third  part  to  the 


story.  This  famous  book  had  been  precede<i  by  the 
Family  Instructor,  and  Religious  Courtship,  and  was 
followed  liy  the  Advtndure.^  of  ('opt.  Sinyleton,  Fortunes 
of  Moll  Flanders,  History  of  the  Riayue,  and  a  host  of 
otlier  works.  D.  1731. 

a.  Having  no  leaves;  deprived  of  leaves. 
l>efolia'lion,  n.  [From  Lat.  defdiarr;  Fr.J  The  sheil- 
diiig  of  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  tree.  —  Tlie  fail,  or  season 
of  the  year,  when  trees,  Ac.,  east  their  leaves. 

I>oroi*co\  v.a.  [0.  Vv.dfforr.er  —  </<',  and  forcer, iroiw 
force.  See  Force.]  {Scot.  lMw.)  To  keeji  by  force  from 
the  rightful  owner,  as  an  e.state. 

Ooloreo'liii^iit,  n.  (Law.)  The  holding  by  foree  of 
lands  or  teiieiucMits,  of  which  another  is  the  riglitful 
owner. 

l>4*Torin%  a.  [Fr.  </cyormrr;  hM.  diformo  —  de.  and 
forma,  form.]  To  spoil,  mar,  or  injure  the  torin  of;  to 
disfigure;  as,  a  deformed  foc*t.  —  To  make  ugly  or  un¬ 
graceful;  to  render  disgusting  or  displeasing;  to  dis¬ 
grace;  to  dishonor  moral  beauty:  to  dislionor. 
Sli^roriiia'lioii,  7i.  A  deforming ;  a  disfiguring  or  de- 
laciiig. 

I>c»r4>rme4l',  ;).a  Wantinj^ natural  beauty  or  symme¬ 
try;  remlered  ugly  or  displea>ing. 

I>oilorm'<Mlly,  u</r.  In  an  ugly  or  mis-shapen  manner. 
B>ot'orill  o<liieKS«  n.  Ugliness;  defoiinity. 
Bleloriirer,  n.  One  who  makes  or  causes  deformity. 
BBoforill^ily,  «•  [Fr.  difformiU ;  Lat.  deformitasJ] 
Want  of  proper  form  orsliape;  ugliness;  unseemliness; 
irregularity  of  shape  or  features;  ilisiortioii;  ilefect;  dis¬ 
figurement. —  Irregularity;  g^o^s  deviation  from  order 
or  tlie  eMuhlished  laws  of  projiriety  or  taste;  absurdity  ; 
anything  inimical  to  grace,  beauty,  or  propriety;  as, 
deformity  in  areliiteeture,#/'>'./br/«t7y  of  literary  style,  Ac. 
\.Me.d,)  See  Malporm.4TIo*n. 

r.  a.  [O.Vv.  defrauder ;  Liyi.  defi'audo  —  de, 
and ./Vuimo,  fn>m/r-'Mx,/rau</ix,  fraud.  See  Fkaud.J  To 
deprive  of  by  deception,  artifice,  <»r  triek  ;  to  deprive  of 
or  withhold  from  wrongfully  ;  to  cheat;  to  deceive;  to 
rol» ;  to  la-guile;  —  often  jiiweding  of. 

/i.  \_\j^i\..defraudatio.'\  Act  of  defraud¬ 
ing,  (R.) 

l>elVan<rer,  n.  One  who  cheats,  defrauds,  or  embez¬ 
zles. 

' Defrauders  and  sycophants  severe." — Blacknvore. 

I>C‘fray',  v.  a.  [fv.  defrayer — (/e,  and  /rats,  expenses.] 
To  pay;  to  bear;  to  discharge;  as,  to  defray  expenses. 
B>«‘IVay'al,  «.  Act  of  defraying;  making  payment; 

settliiig  expenses;  as,  Xhc  defrayal  of  contingent  charges. 
B>efray'er,  n.  Ono  who  pays  expenses;  one  who  de¬ 
frays. 

Defray'iiiont,  n.  Defrayal;  payment  of  expenses. 
Ul^frietH'villo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  CO.,  about  4  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

B>eft.,  a.  [A.^.diift.]  Ready;  dexterous;  neat;  spruce; 
suiart ;  as,  a  deft  trick. 

**  Let  me  be  deft  and  debonair." — Byron. 

Dof 'ter<lar,  «.  [Turk.]  The  title  borne  in  Turkey  by 
the  minister  of  finances,  corresponding  to  secretary  of 
the  treasurif  in  this  country. 

I>oft'ly ,  adv.  Neatly ;  dexterously ;  actively  ;  handily ; 
neatly. 

fl>ofiiiiet,  {defungH',)  a.  [Lat.  defvnctus,  from  defungor 
—  de,a\n\  fungor,  fundus,  to  perform,  to  execute;  Fr. 
dt  flint.  See  Function.]  Having  finished  the  course  of 
lilb;  dead;  deceased. 

— n.  A  dead  person :  one  deceased. 

V.  a.  [Vv.  defur;  I^»t.  diffulo  ^dis,  aru.\  fido,  to 
trust.]  To  dare  ;  to  proclaim  hostility  to  ;  to  challenge ; 
to  iirovoke  to  combat  or  strife  by  appealing  to  tlie  honor 
and  courage  of  anotlier;  to  brave  with  contempt  of  op¬ 
position;  to  treat  with  contempt;  to  despise;  as,  to 
defy  public  ojiinioii. 

“  Agis.  the  Lyclan,  stepping  forth  with  pride. 

To  single  fight  tbe  boldest  foe  defied."— Dry  den. 

IFefy'er,  «.  Same  as  Defier,  q.v. 

v.a.  [A.  S.  t/^a^/t'an,  to  dye.]  To  scatter  or  sprinkle, 
as  liquor;  to  moisten  or  damp.  (U^ed  locally  in  Eng.) 

v.a.  [Fr.  (/o/arniV.]  To  dismantle;  1 


strip  the  garnisli  from  :  to  deprive  of  means  of  defence, 
protection,  Ac  ;  as,  to  degaruish  u  house,  (h.) 

l>o;far'ni«liiiieiit,  n.  Act  or  quality  of  degarnishing. 

l>eK’<‘H't‘racy,  «•  fc^Uite  of  being  degenerated  ;  a  grow¬ 
ing  worse  or  inferior ;  a  decline  in  good  ijualities. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an  universal 
deyeneracy  of  manners." — Swift. 

—A  (l.'partiiru  from  tlie  virtue  of  ancestors;  a  decay  of 
virtue,  or  jtoodiiess  ;  lueauuess ;  efteuiiliacy. 

“  There  is  degeneracy  of  spiril  ...  In  a  state  of  slavery." 

Aticiison. 

npffOIi'orate.  r.n.  [kat.  degmero,  degeneralus  —  de, 
and  gnui.e,  generis,  lurth.  descent,  race,  stock.]  To  lie 
unlike  or  inferior  to  one's  ancestors;  to  become  worse; 
to  deteriorate;  to  decay  in  good  iinalities;  to  pass  from 
a  good  to  a  bad  or  worse  state:  to  lose  or  suffer  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  valuable  qualities,  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world ;  to  liecome  vicious  or  degraded. 

"  When  wit  trans(trcsseth  decency,  it  degenerate,  into  lasolenca 
and  impiety."  —T^Llotion. 

_ „  Fallen  from  primitive  or  natural  excellence,  or  from 

the  virtue  or  excellence  of  ancestors  or  of  kind  :  having 
declined  in  moral  worth;  low;  base;  mean;  vicious; 
corrupt :  as,  a  degenerate  race. 

IFeiren'erately.  adv.  In  a  degenerate  or  degraded 
manner. 

n.  Degeneracy;  state  of  being 

corrupt  or  degenerate. 

Despiiera'tloil,  «.  Act  of  degenerating;  a  degener¬ 
ate  state;  deteriiiration :  degradation;  degeneracy.— 
Anything  changed  from  its  pristine  condition,  (r.) 
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I>t?;?en  erative,  «.  -cation;  tendinr  to 

o.  .;etn;r:. ; 

Extst.  a  G^mnn  puinirr  of  th*  I>ui- 
i>  ri  9cti->A>L  ft.  i-HW.  II-U  ii  i  rofrs<«.‘r«>f  fin*- 

ftrt»  at  Maai  h.  Amor  z  i-  wv<k'  a  j-ictanfr  of 

insane  an*l .%  H  nxui  ^nd  cadJ.  T-te  r^lr* 

brate«l  irvr^T  -fKxititic  js  in  ib«  ciiapri  vf  ti^  Cftftle  vf  Stol- 
Arof--'  ifv  liU  «o(k 

S^ntlorl',  a  town  of  B.TT-UT3,  o:«pL  of  \  -Tr^t.  t-f 
ftvme  mMe,  on  the  ItennU.*,  \9  m.  N.^^.  «.f  rax^n : 

S.iji.T. 

I>o  Glaize  Rjtyon.  in  Z/i«r»if  r»4,  tr.iter?-s  A^vrel^r? 

Lr>h,  ai»l  iQt^  the  Alchat*!aTa  Bat.x':. 

De;;!  u  r.  (C.  ^Lttt  Tv  u-rtach  br 

ta<^  •;£3:»*>loti>'n  of  s1q>*  :  to  an^se. 

De^lntition,  *.  fr>m 

ji»«t  ^min,  ix,  to  svallow  5^  Glct.^ 

Tb^  act  of  <walk-wiaj5;  the  «o  r.d  •:  .r  in  the  fuacti.  r* 
of  durcst>>ik,  ai»i  tlie  ee'^nen*^  of  th»-  a .  c  ••f  r_  -::ca:ir.« 
Thii  ■  perariiKi  i*  performed  t  j  a  ib«rb^r.i?si  f  tl  «*  n:  »-t 
extra'oiinary  n&l  eocu^U-.'utei  kindJn  vukh  the  tx:  ij^n- 
taoe*'K!S  aL*ti*-tfc« 

2  ^ 


of  the  Tan«><u 
-.-f  tbe 
tjnsene.  the 
palate,  the  phor- 
jnr,  the  larynx, 
ai>l  the  oe?<  -ph-v- 
gTi<  -'rcuHet.are 
cooceraetl  part* 

It  by  ToiascarT. 
aA>l  partly  by  in* 

Tolantary  tuv- 
p-nl^.  In  manH 
male,  betveen 
Ine  boei.'tj  caTi- 
ty  an»i  the  phar¬ 
ynx,  there  r<  a 
m)Table  miX3M:T>- 
lar  partiti->o.  cl.e 
/» «  #- 

4ifr,  /i^.  7“^^ 

V  U  i  ch.  •Jnnn-.p 
■ia5ticath>a.  sep¬ 
arates  the  two 
car  1  ties  fr^m 
each  other:  but 
so  soi'^n  as  thi-  IS 
acco  aBpi;*:keil.  _ 

Che  eleffleotarr  ■  «3- —  teetic  it  or  lEi 

X-.-CTH  aM>  THft»>lT. 

injtpre^^i  t>cark-  ^  Pmlalocs  pa^au  ;  X  Base  «f  tfte  saaiam; 

Ker  *K«.  ^  Piarrax ;  4.  i.  Xose: 

a  r  u  by  the  ^  Tetifae  :  *.  'iiliTarr  ;  5.  Lia^aal 

V.  a  .Tie,  the  P*q-  Wae:  S.  Tiynsai  c’Afrl;  Wl  Trachea  cr 
dak>as  palate  ia  vi:al?«pe. 

drawn  upwards  an»l  backwards,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
pasea^  of  the  •>r  driuk  throng  the  i'>thmns 
the  pharynx.  At  this  p-iat  D  ctwam^occ  %  The  ^hwrywx 
is  tl^  earity  irttmediatc-lT  fbll^^wiL^  the  iu:.-uth,aiid  Cvm- 
m  inkatiDZwith  it  by  th*?  btiimra.  It  r«ceiTc^>the  f.xd 
fr^m  ih^  mi>nth.  and  the  air  (wsees  by  the  aame  pwssa^ 
when  the  ni»trib*  are  cUeed  or  x'i.^-tnjTte*!.  S*?Ten  tpen- 
in^  le«i.i  t*  •>€  frim  this  earity:  the  pn^^terior MefriXr. 
namely,  beicz  two:  the  GutarJkierm  tubnlcudinr  to  the 
ears,  two:  the ‘.►p-afri^  of  the  month,  one:  the  opening 
of  the  ruUef.  Ace:  the  aperlnre  leadrnr  to  the  Itmrs 
throng t  the  larynx  and  wimJ-pipe.  on-?:  ^eren  in  all. 
The  trachea  is  the  t::te  !*^!n^  into  the  ch^t,  sur¬ 
mounted  ty  the  larynx.  By  thU  tule  the  air  pa$^ 
into  the  Iqiuss  place*!  in  the  tU«>rax,  ani  the  crs>>p  ms, 
or  ^Uet.  pus(-es  thrxich  the  cheet  and  enters  the  abdo- 
m-^o.  t«>  expcu>i.a-  it  were,  into  the  9(x*a>ach.  By  this 
tube  also  ch**  ff>  d  an  1  drink  pass  int<)  thxs  -.•mn.  When 
li>rd  »  properly  .%  >  ;jfi.ient  quantity  i-  cob' 

lected  upon  ih-  n'or^ie.  whi  !i  :«  -  .  p>re»s*r>i  aeainst 

the  palate  hy  a  nt ns*  alar  acr>>n  pr\<ee«linr  hvm  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  l‘ackwar*Is.  a<  to  prqe-1  it  lowanis  the 
pharynx,  or  opprr  rt>d  of  the  ^llei:  at  ta:*  !.-cri:ent 
the  fiit  palate,  itre^fr^Qaly  han^:  s  like  a  peodalons 
retl  at  Che  bock  of  the  oso  ith.  ts  drawn  into  a  b'.einmtal 
»*>  as  to  (jcm  a  c*>DriDntrv>n.  a-  it  were.  x*«  the 
bony  port  of  the  ptUt^.  and  .tt  the  time  t  •  ci-ee 

the  nasal  maali  A-  ■^»yn  .as  the  tmirsei  or  portion  to 
be  swallowed  rfach»‘tf  the  pharynx,  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  o«  hTuvdes.  and  the  larynx  are  raised  f'-r- 
ward  to  meet  it,  and  harry  it  oT-^r  lh~  opening  *jf  the 
giotcis  toward  the  oesophagm.  The  instant  tb^  larynx 
rassed.  the  gW.'ttu  &»  tcrmly  ckwe-J:  ami  as  y on  as  the 
morsel  hm  pmwed  otht  it,  the  larynx  deec»*ad!s  the  epb 
gkKtis  ks  ratted,  ami  the  -tiis  «:>p>*&4  again  to  allow  air 
to  ^Cer  Che  laog^  Ti.-i-  .t  is,  iberelbre,  that  the 
is  limited  to  the  dirv’-ti-.a  of  the  oe^^ophams.  and  nei¬ 
ther  p-amr-s  into  the  nasal  canals,  n>r  into  the  Eztttachb 
an  tubes,  nor  into  the  UrTax.all  the  cooenrTeot  action« 
in  this  period  of  the  w't  uf  O.  being  stmaJcaaeoQsly  and 
inT\-iancariIy  periormed.  By  the  cootractii*n  c-f  the 
pharynx,  the  morsel  is  detirereti  into  the  <esk>pbams. 
aD«i  pff»|^lleti  bv  the  mcttcaU^'  ftruemreof  that  inte 
towards  the  ^tooiaeh.  In  the  npperpart  of  the  ce«*>pfaa- 
gttt.  the  fibfve  relax  immediately  aAer  the  pasang  of 
the  fjod.  tot  the  inferior  portion  T"mi  '~~  - --r.tracted  for 
so4Be  moments  after  the  food  has  rctere*!  the  stomach. 
l>e?lati  ciaa^  t  Betaticrer  pertaining  to  deglatition. 

l>^Sln  titory,  a.  Te»iing  to  degintiik-u;  supplying 
deglnrtctoo. 

I>^^nezli,  ^de-neer'Se.'*  acity  of  Tork^y  in  Asia,  in  Nato- 
ha,  tinm  Allah  Shehr.  La  171^  it  was  dp«troTtd  by 
an  earthqifcake,  in  which  it  is  said  that  l^OOb  inhal^it- 
ants  pervhedL 

Ibe^rada  tion.  •*  ^Fr.}  A-:c  of  degradinz:  rewK^Tal 
or  diamiwiai  tirweu  office ;  a  redocing  in  rank  or  «fogree ; 


depcidtion :  as.  the  d^^radatiom  of  a  military  cQccr.  — 
^Late  of  IwtDg  reduced  in  r-nk.  Jx-gree.  or  p-dlioo;  de- 
lu^oient :  bumUiatK>n:  aUa-c-ment ;  di.«grace:  disbooor: 
drgeDerar^.  —  Diminution,  in  resp<<*<-t  to  strength,  effi¬ 
cacy.  or  T.«lur :  a  gradaal  wastioc  avny. 

Tue  w«ani.gawayofiva.ks,l<«ach*^ banks,  kc., 
by  the  action  of  water  or  other  can-'^'S,  —  (  •  a.^. 

^  The  lessening  and  ol«canng  (dolvccTs  r>  ^cre- 

it  a  distance^  — 

I>est*st<le'.  ’’.ft.  ^Fr.  tl.'grodrr  :  Lat.  <7/,  and  yradii^.  a 
-i  p  or  il*  zT>e.]  To  reduce  fn*ni  a  hi-hi  r  to  a  b'wer 
raiik  fT  d  -.:Tve :  to  dr-icriTe  one  of  any  ofik  e  or  dignity ; 
u  -:rlp  or  tame  and  b  -tH-rs:  a«,  adtyr^'ia/knichu  —  To 
rvdiKe  in  e>tinLi:i  n ;  to  lr^^en  the  ralne  of;  t  «  depre>>: 
to  owit;  I  *  ha;. it. If :  lodeiciS'*;  t‘»l  rii.gd  at:  t  •  *k- 
p.<se :  tc.*  di>I. .  ;e.>r  or  disgrace ;  as^.  U*  d^prude  i  ne':.  name, 
a  •i’jr>juAug  act. 

lo  rvdnce  in  altitnde  or  in  magnitude,  as  a 
EU>x:i.ta2n.  — <'r.j  g. 

I><^pa<l  ed.  p.  ft-  Re'lucol  in  rank.  Tnlue,  nr 

deprived  of  an  <  ffi  v  or  dirniiy:  iowrivd  .  sunk: 
fc*.  a  d^grQ‘~<ii  minister,  a  li.*-. 

H'r. .  Applied  to  a  cnjSe.,  wfaro  placed  nj^on  steps  or 


IK'^rad  insly.  adr.  In  a  mean  or  dorrading  manner. 
i>o  iiraff,  in  a  I'Ce^t-rillage  of  Lt^gan  co.,  abl.  9  m. 
W  S.W.  i>t  Beiiekcutaiij^. 


,  «.  ^Fr.  from  Lat.dr. ar  lcradar.  astep.j 
A  >rep  in  pre^rress.  prvntt-tion,  or  adTancement :  grada- 
tcon ;  as  a  d*^rt^.  of  C3Tilizatk»n,  a  degra  of  comparison, 
b\  ^k•w  dcyrecr.  Ac. 

Q  kahiu  gtiber  br  ulkts  XVyrfra, 

— Step  in  relationsfaip.  rank,  cl’ss,  order,  quality,  or  dig¬ 
nity:  step  in  eleratK*ii  or  drtscenl :  nieafure;  pr\qvr- 
ti  .*n :  extent :  a^  a  d'gr^  of  eioHIeoce. 

; Lfiarwimg.  >  A  •ti>tiiK-ti<*a  oonfetrvd  on  the  students  or 
memU-rs  <»f  a  uniTersiiy.  as  a  t'-stiiucmy  \-f  their  prvfi- 
esrnry  in  the  art.*  <*r  ■rletx’fs,  and  entitling  thefu  lo  cer¬ 
tain  privi!  -jes.  Toet'rigin  of  f^.,like  many  i  ib*'rpoints 
cotmecif^l  with  tiiecwrly  history  of  uniTet>ities.  i-  in- 
Tx-lred  in  s^  urity.  Tlwt  they  existed  at  a  Tery  early 
perk^  onquestionable.  )>at  there  i-  n-i  reaskm  to  le- 
IirTe  tliat  tle-T  were  co-eval  with  the  earlir^st  unirersi-' 
iif«.  The  ohl^  i).  were  those  in  art'- ;  an-i  the  term 
bacMHor.  which  d^*sirnate«  the  b*we>t  D  in  each  fatrni’iy. 
w  >Mld  ae*efti  to  justify  us  in  tradntr  ibr  whole  system  of 
D.  t  '  the  uniTfi>itT  oi  P-iri-.  The  terms  ttojt^r  and 
dr^or  were  vrizinaJly  «T&'nyiD*r.us,  and  wrreci-mm  nly 
gireo  T'i  pers^'t  -  engagt^  in  teaching,  and  nc-t  x-  tilled 
conferred  ly  aotbArity  after  a  presrril*ed  cotmeof  stody 
or  a  formal  examination.  Afterwards  the  term  master 
wm  Prstricted  to  teachers  x‘f  the  lil<erml  art.s,  and  the 
title  of  doctor  was  assnmed  by  the  tea<'ljers  of  theol  ry. 
law.  and  piedkine.  The  mastery  and  doctors  afterwards 
adt*ptcd  certain  rfgnUtioDs.  which  were  coi;firmed  l  y 
public  aolb*»rity.  t«>  preretit  unqualified  prrs<*tis  from 
a.s*i2miii£:  tbrir  x>ffice :  and  hence  tbt^e  titles  came  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  certain  rank,  and  coDTey  certain  |e:-wers  in  the 
lajdy  scholastic.  H  hen  this  took  place,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  an  initiauwy  >tage  was  marked  hr  thenaiOf 
of  lxjicheh*r.  the  sereral  designatious  were  called  sirptor 
d^gmfS,  » L*l-  grodms.)  Every  graduate  liad  an  equal 
right  of  tewchiug  p^ubUcly  in  the  university  the  subjects 
competent  to  his  C*ca!TT  up  to  the  rank  «>f  his  />„  and 
he  even  iocurre*!  an  ol^igaticn  to  teach  as  a  C(*ntlitkn 
on  which  his  D.  was  granted.  D.  are  of  two  kinds : 
I-  Orufwory.  i  -r  ibos^  which  are  conferred  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  university  after  exvminatioD,  and  are  thus  cer¬ 
tificates  of  attainment;  and,  '1.  H’jncraiy,  kt  th^«e  which 
are  5».»merimes  conferred  upon  p*er9fc*n«  of  distinction 
mtibout  any  examinatk-n.  D.  t>ear  the  same  names, 
ftnd,  with  s  me  ranatiAn.  the  same  relative  acadrniical 
rank,  in  mc^t  countries  of  Europe;  but  the  in-.de  of 
granting  them,  and  their  value  at  different  univer^Uc«, 
as  l*‘ken-  of  prc^ciencv.  vary  greatly. 

S-*e  0.»y?x\GnyiTi. 

•  AritA.  j  A  term  for  three  firnres  of  three  places,  com- 
p-reben  ling  units,  t^n«,  and  hundreds. 

•  MziM^  Jrfrpw.,  and  G^cg..  The  circle  is  divided  into 
^Blequal  part*,  calltd  d^grV'e* :  each  degrer  intofiOeqoal 
I-ATts,  call-r-i  minut*^:  each  minute  into  60secon-ls:  each 
5<v*.*nd  into  69  thirds,  and  so  on.  The  imuginarv  great 
circle*  ilial  are  yvppowd  to  be  descrii*ed  on  lae  earth, 
and  oo  theajqoreiit  *uriaceof  the  heavrus.  are  similarly 
divided,  to  Ai  1  ns  in  effecting  astroTK-mical  and  go*'  graphi- 
cal  c^l'ulati  -n*.  and  in  determining  the  pcoitfon  of  sters 
and  *  th*^’  ceIe<Tial  l*o-lie?  on  the  latter,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  p!-»ce5  OD  the  k-rmer.  These  divi^-ns.  according 
t  >  the  direction  in  which  they  are  meas-ured,  are  known 
as  d-zre*e!S  v.f  LvTTTrnx  and  I^SGrriDE.^.  r. 

•  Mas.  I  A  name  given  to  each  line  and  space  contained 
in  the  ftaff.  Thf-re  are  nine  degT^-e*.  viiL.  flvr  line*  and 
f'ur  sp*c^  hen  a  greater  numl*er  i*  required, 
parallel  lin^.  called  ledger  lines,  are  added,  either  aU:>ve ! 

below  the  stifr.  A  melody  is  ioud  t'  p«roceed  by  de¬ 
grees  wben  it  A^'^en-i*  or  descends  to  the  next  line  or 
^fwce.  T**  d^grtt  is  the  difference  of  position 

or  elevation  {•etwtr'D  any  tw>>  nr-tes,  T^ey  are  <*f  two 
kin-ls.  vix.,  c^mJ^m'A,  and  di^^wacf :  tb^y  are  called  ood-‘ 
jua>*t  when  two  notes  are  «»5  situated  as  to  form  the 
inierval  of  a  and  disfunct  wben  thev  make  a 

tMird.  or  any  greater  interraL 

The  magnitude  of  the  greatest  sum  that 
^  f  wroed  by  adding  together  the  expooencs  of  the 
Cuieots  or  varialdes  whkb  oc'ur  in  anv  sing!"  term  of 
an  equatk'n  or  expressjAn.  Thus,  u*  zS  -i-  r- 

^  ^  ^  F^-eajr-.-2  3bxjris  said  to  be  of  the  second 

degree  in  the  TariAhles  x  and  y:  and  it  i*  also  said  to  be 
of  the  s«y»od  (kgree  in  the  CA efficients  0,5.  c.  The  terms 
degree  ainl  order  are  frequently  used  STDODymouslv  in 
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algebra,  but  have  distinct  meanings  when  applied  to 
difk-reniial  equations. 

Eg  dtgr^ts.  Little  by  little;  step  by  step:  gradually 
**  Fine  kjr  dtgrtc*.  and  beasUfolIj  le^** — Pr%or. 

Toadegrre.  To  an  extreme  ;  very  much;  greatly; 
a*,  cowaidly  to  «  degree. 

I>e*hixce,  (dc-*iV.>  r.  n.  [Lat.  deMsen — de.  and  hisco^  to 
ga;  -  .  >  T»  gape:  to  cpeii.  a»  the  c;ip*nle  of  a  plant. 

I>^hiM?enco,  m.  I^Froui  Lat.dcAisccas.]  A 

gaping:  act  or  practice  of  gaping. 

{Bo(.)  The  natural  opening  of  the 
valves  of  Certain  fmil?  lor  the  iIU- 
chargeof  the  seed.*,  or  of  the  ci  II*  of 
anthers  fi-r  emiftioir  pollen,  Ac.  —  The 
Season  wh**n  capteules  opr-n. 

I>ehis  cent,  a  j^Lat.  dekiscens,  dr- 
kijcrntis.t  <Boe.i  A  term  applied  to 
tlK-$e  fruits  which  ee|)arate  ivixuhirly 
round  tb**ir  axes,  either  wholly  t  r 
parUallv.  into  several  pieces,  as  seen 
in  fig.  7>4. 

Dehorn,  ^de^ory  tprep.  [Tr.]  \Latr.'‘ 

^metiiing  foreign  to  the  mailer  in 
question. 

I>ehor  tative.  I>ehor  fatory, 
ft-  Having  the  power  lo  dL*«uaJe; 
adaf'ted  to  dissuade. 

l>ehn  r.  a.  To  pnt  off  or 

away  the  qualities  and  cbaracteri*tics 
of  humanity,  feeling,  or  teodenu  *-. 

lira  tioii,  n.  t  The  drying  of  air  or  gases, 

or  the  abstracting  of  w.Ater  or  its  elements  from  any 
body.  Il\drated  eulpburic  acid  t  H0.50x>.  hiring  a  very 
powerful  atcractioD  f-r  more  water,  is  much  emplov^ 
in  laboratories  for  that  purpuse. 

Oe  icicle,  H.  i^Il.  daciaic  :  Lat.  drus,  and  etfdo,  to  kill.] 
The  act  i-f  putting  to  death  one  tif  divine  origin  ana 
nature;  specifically,  the  taking  away  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour. 

••  £anh  profan'd,  yet  bless  d  with  d«icad<.**— /Vier. 

— One  engaged  in  the  crucifixion  of  ‘-or  fo>rd. 

D^itic’^li^int.  ia  town c»f  Kheni*h  Bavaria, 

13  Ill.  M  A.M .  ot  Speyer,  noted  for  the  celebrated  iMi- 
d/sJtetm^er  tnme,  one  of  the  moc-c  exceileni  kinds  of  white 
Rhenish  wint-s:  pep.  :i.7uO. 

D^if  ic«  O^if  ical,  ft.  *Froni  Lat.  deus.  andyoetb,  to 
make]  M.«  king  divine;  ditino:  )•erTalniog  or  relating 
to  Gc-d,  or  to  the  gods  of  heathen  mythology. 

tion.  w.  The  act  of  deifying,  or  of  exalting  to 
the  lank  of  a  deity;  treating  as  a  deity.  :*ee  Apotheosis. 

I>^  itier,  w.  Due  who  deifies,  or  venemtes  as  a  grd. 

I>^  iforni.  ft.  Ltt-  dnts,  and  forma,  form.]  Of  a  god* 
like  fi-rm  :  resembling  a  go«l. 

IFe  ify^  r.  ft.  .  Fr.:  Lat.  deus.  and  facio^  to  make,]  To 
make  into  a  ged :  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  heathen  deity ; 
u>  enroll  anK>Dg  the  deities. 

“Beue  wned  oo  earth,  acd  dHJUd  sbOTe.*’^/>rptfra. 

— To  treat  as  if  a  deity  or  gi-d :  to  exalt  to  a  deity  in  eetr 
matk-n;  to  extol  and  veuerate  as  an  object  of  chief«»t 
nrganl 

*•  Persuade  Use  eevetoas  aao  not  to  dafy  hU  ttooer  “—SowTh, 

— To  render  divine,  supreme,  or  god-Uke,  the  imagioa* 
tk*n- 

Deig-n.  (dam.)  r.  n.  Tr  daigmer.  from  Lit.  digmor.  from 
dignuSy  worthy.]  To  vouchsafe:  to  condescend ;  to  think 
fitting;  to  think  or  deem  worthy. 

**  Oh  dtifn  to  visii  our  forsahen  •eats.’*— 

— r.  ft.  To  grant  or  allow  ;  to  condescend  to  give  lo;  to 
p*ennii. 

**yor  woqM  we  deign  him  bvnal  of  his  mea 
TUI  he  had  disbaned  ten  thoasand  dollars. ** — 5ha±s. 

r>^  iC«r<%  tXA.  Lftt-.  by  the  gr-.«ceofG(.>d,ja  formula  which 
many  EuropeaDS*^*vereigu$add  to  their  title,  and  w  hich  is 
taken  fr\»m  an  expr««6)on  of  tlie  apc^tle  Paul  in  the  New 
TestamenL  It  w;ts  first  used  by  the  clergy  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  a*  an  expre!%«ioii  of  dependeiK'c 
upim  the  grace  of  God :  and  afterwards  the  higher  clergy 
con^  to  use  along  with  it  the  addition,  et  apostdicir 
sedts  { by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  api.kftoUc  see).  In 
the  time  of  the  Corlovingian  race  the  secular  priooe« 
also  assumed  it:  and  in  cx»urse  of  lime  it  came  lo  Ite 
regarded  as  asserting  something  like  the  divine  right  of 
king*,  and  tbHr  independence  of  any  earthly  power. 

n^il,  n.  Scot.]  A  Sc».*tticism  for  the  devil. 

Deina<*  ricla,  *7.  (Zr£i.  i  A  genus  of  OrtA^^ifera,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  CWcfcp#  family.  CHir  figure  is  copied  from  the 
one  that  accompanies  Mr.  White  s  description  in  the 


•  S3.  —  NEW  2ZVLAMV  GREAT  CRICKET. 
{Deimmerxdo  HeieracmMtko.y 

ZflClnggof  tk*  Voyage  of  H.  ,V.  5.^  Er^ius  and  Terror. 
Mr.  .  Stephenson,  speaking  of  it  in  Ips  remarks  on  the 
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entomolMcv  of  New  Zraland,  Ravs,  “It  is  a  peculiarly  I>o  Kalb,  in  .4/a&amu,a  X.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Georgia.  resign^  in  ip;  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Acai 
f.,r.ui,lable  insect,  found  in  old  liecs,  secreting  itself  in  -Imi,  alKuit  7To  s.|.  in.  Kittrt.  Wills  Creek,  an  affluent  j  eniy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  1S59.  D.  lias  writ- 
reiits  and  crevices.  It  is  carnivoivus,  and  iU  bite  is  very  of  tbe  (.Vaisa  Itiver.  Surface,  in  some  parts  mountain-  ten  some  works  on  law.  but  owes  hw  celebrity  to  Ins 
j,yv«Te  *’  on**.  fertile,  ftop.  L-lmaun.  '  eloquence  as  ao  advocate.  D.  Dec.  isb9. 

I>einolh<-'riiiiii.I)ixoTnEKiiM,n.rGr.dr,»oj,  terrible,  l>o  Kalb,  in  GVorj^u.  a  N.W.  central  co.;  urea,  about  in /VTinsy/rumo.  a  P. O.  of  .^huylkiU  co. 

and  the, inn.  beast.J  tZool.)  Tlie  uaiiie  of  a  fossil  geuus  3.v0  s.,.  in.  lUrere.  CliatUlioocIiee  (which  forms  its  .N.  l><>laii  n.  m  louHi.n  ,K,st-vilIage  of  Ilardiu  co.,  on  the 
'  *  •  ^  bouii.iarv),  S-iuih  River,  I’eaclitrec,  Nancy  8,  aud  Ltoy  Iowa  River,  alxMil  9  in.  &>.  of  fcldora. 

creeks.  '  >iurfacf.  elevated.  .W.  excellent.  The  la-  I»<*  la  PaTliia,  ill  O/iio.  a  po^t-t^ffice  of  Brown  co. 
moiw  Mountain  (q.  v.)  is  in  the  K.  part  of  this  co.  in^lapsa'tioii,  n.  A  falling  or  sliding  down. 

Min.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  and  chalybeate  springs.  Cap.  Dela|>s<‘',  r.  n.  [Lat.  delab^  r.  dflapftu—dt,  and  labor,, 
Deeatnr.  10,014.  1  to  lall,  to  slide.]  To  fall  or  slide  down.  —  To  descend  by 

I>o  Kalh.  in  illinois,  a  N.  co.;  area,  about  64S  sq.  in.l  inheritana*  or  hein-hip. 

JUtirs.  Syraniore  and  Indian  creeks.  Surface^  undu-  I><>lap'Nion.  n.  (M^d.)  S.ime  as  Pp.olapsion.  7.  r. 
lating.  .V/t7,  good.  Cbp.  Svcaniore.  Isar^fC  Bayou,  in  Ij,uxr\ona,  traverses  Terr© 

-A  tow'nship  of  De  Kalb  co,  I  Bonne  Parish,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

De  Kall>,  in  Indiana,,  a  N.K.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio.  I><*laro<‘lie.  P.vtx,  one  of  the  greatest  French  i«iiilers, 
1.  /e<>cr.*.  St.  Joseph’s  River,  and:  b.  at  Paris.  1797.  lie  stiidie*!  land.*Mape“paintiiig  for  a 


of  gigantic  PacUy^ 
der'us  1  figure  7S6), 
chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  its 
e  n  o  r  1110  u  s  tusks, 
wliidi  projected 
downward.H  fro  in 
the  lower  jaw,  in- 
steaii  of  the  upper, 
as  in  the  elephant 
and  wulriis. 

I>  iM  »  p  e  i  a  •  (dc-t-o- 
p-’^ya.)  {Myth.)  The 
most  beautiful  of 
tiie  14  nymphs  that 
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^  i  alioul  346  fiq.  III. 

C'slar  Creek.  Surface^  undulating.  .S>i7,  fertile.  Cap. 
.\uhurii  7^71.17.167. 

I>e  Kalb,  in  Mississippi^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Kemper 
CO  ,  abi'Ut  105  m.  E.N.K.  of  Jackson. 

3)o  Kalb,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  co. :  area,  about  440  sq. 
Ml.  Jiirers.  Blue.  Grindstone,  and  Livingston  creek;*, 
and  tire  Third  Fork  of  Platte  River.  Surface,  generally 
level.  5bi7,  fertile.  Top.  Marysville.  y.So8. 

alKiut  50  m.  N.W.  of  In- 


atteiidtNl  upon  Juiio,  who  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
j¥)>j1us,  the  go<i  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  tlie| 
fleet  of  .Km*a.s,  w  hich  wjis  sailing  for  Italy.  I 

{Xool.)  .K  gonus  of  beautiful  lepidopteni,  of  the  Z?om- 
b'/cidie  family.  The  fore-wings  are  derp  yellow. cros.sed 
bv  about  6  while  hands,  each  hearing  a  row’  of  black!  <1*  p*  mleiice ;  ;>op. 

di»t.s;  hind  win-s  scarlet,  with  an  irregular  Mack  border.  ’ f>o  Kalb,  in  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  L;iw- 

Boir,  (dair,)  tlie  name  of  many  places  in  the  li.ist,  the!  rcnce  co.,  on  the  Oswi-gatchio  lki\er,  about  15  m.  S.S.L. 
principal  being  10  miles  frmu  B^yrout,  in  Svria.  It  is|  of  Oi;«lensburg :  7x7).  3,116.  .  , 

hie  chief  town  of  the  Druses,  whose  eiuii  lives  in  its  I>e  Kalb,  in  OAfo,  a  jHist-village  of  Crawford  co.,  alKiut 

70  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  70. 

Beimii.  n  [Fr.  dei^mr.]  (Thfol.')  Belief  in  the  IK'  Kalb,* in  S  rar<JiMa,atownshipof  Kershaw dist., on 

exislfiice  and  attrihiiresof  G‘h1,  cnuph*«!  with  disbelief! 
in  any  express  re.velation  his  will.  See  Thei^-m 


goil.J  ( Theol.) 


llO'lMt,  n.  [Fr.  dei.it  ',  from  l^at.  d/'iw,  * 

One  who  proffesse-j  deNm  ;  a  fre''thinker. 

Ilpis  tic,  I>ei%'tieal,  u.  Pertaining  to  deism,  or  to 
a  deist :  embracing  dei<in  ;  as,  a  deisticul  thinker. 
OeiK'tically,  adc.  .\ftor  the  manner  of  deists. 

De  ity,  n.  [Fr.  deitC ;  L.  Lat.  d»-itas,  from  dens,  a  gf»d: 
Gr.  the.os ;  Litb.  diewas ;  San.sk.  dew  1,  from  dir,  to  shine. 
S»*e  Divine.]  The  source  of  light,  lioth  iiatuml  and 
spiritual;  tlie,divlne  nature;  the  goilhead  ;  tl 


Pinetree  Creek,  about  1  m.  from  Camden; 7x7?.  2,578. 

Do  Kalb,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  central  co.;  ana,  aht.  3001 
sq.  III.  Jiirers.  Caney  Fork  (a  branch  of  the  Cumber-' 
land),  and  other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified,  i 
Si}d.  gomi.  Cap.  Smithville.  l*np.  11,425. 

Do  Kalb,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Bowie  co.,  al»out, 
14  111.  N.W.  of  B<>ston.  j 

Do  Kalb,  in  IP.  IVr^’nia.  a  township  of  Gilmer  co..| 
on  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Park-, 

. .  ersburg  ;  jpop.  848.  ^  I 

nature  Do  Kalb  Contro,  in  Illinois,  a  yill^e  of  De  Kalb  co., 


and  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being;  the  Supreme  Being 
“  An  atheist'll  iaiifrh'ii  a  poor  exchange 
Kor  Deiti  offeuileil  !**  — Burns. 

— A  fabulous  g'Hl  or  gmbh^ss;  a  superior  being. 

“  Will  Tou  suffer  a  temple  of  your  dtUt/  to  be  razed  ?”  —  Sidney. 

Dojailira, 

.Ktolia.  Her  father  proiiii.^i  d  to  gi 


It  is  situate  in  De  Kalb, 


aluuit  58  m.  W,  of  Chicago, 
township. 

Do  Kalb  Junction,  in  2V>u>  J ocA:,  a  post-office  of 
St.  Lawrence  co. 

Doklo,  {dePl^  n.  An  instrument  useil  in  the  maniifac- 

idefa^ii-ra,)  a  daughter  of  tEa‘-ns,  king  of  in  Triiooitsin.  a  post-villag<-  mid  townihipof 

?r  lather  proini.-o  d  to  give  her  in  marriage  Y  . *  --  --  - 


to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  his' 
competitors.  11  -rcnles  oht-diieil  the  prize,  and  married  j 
D.,  by  whom  he  ha»l  three  chiMren.  \\  hen  Nessus,  a. 
centaur,  who  had  off-red  violence  to  D..  was  dying  by  ai 
poisoned  arrow  shot  from  Ine  liow  of  Hercules,  she  ac-| 
cepteil  from  him  the  present  of  his  tunic,  which  Nessas  ' 
S4iid  had  the  power  of  reclaiming  a  linshand  from  iin-' 
lawful  lov»*s.  Accordingly,  when  Hercules  became  enam- 
ourcil  of  lola,  daughter  of  the  king  of  <E'*hali  i,  she  sent  j 
him  the  centaurs  tunic,  wliich  inst.tntly  causal  his' 
death.  D.  was  so  di.sc’onsolate  at  this  event,  that  shcj 
destroyed  herself.  —  See  11eucl'L';s.  I 

DejOft',  r.  a.  [Fr.  dJjejUer ;  Eit.  de.jicio,  dejectus^de. 
nwijdcio,  to  throw  or  cast.]  To  cscsl  down  the  counte¬ 
nance,  or  inuke  it  sml,  as  with  grief;  to  depress  the 
spirits;  to  sadden:  to  dispirit;  to  disiiearteii ;  to  sink;  to 
debiise;  to  liu  table. 

•*  The  lowest,  oiost  dejected  thing  of  fortune.”  —  Shake. 

Dojoot'odly.  adv.  In  a  8;td  or  dejected  manner. 

n.  State  of  lieing  cast  down;  depres¬ 
sion  or  lowm*ss  of  spirits, 

I>t‘ u.  One  who  causes  dejection. 

I>0|ec'f  ion,  n.  D'*j»re<sioii  of  mind:  melancholy;  low¬ 
ness  of  8j)irit>  occasioned  by  grief  or  misforlune. 

••  A«  hi^h  w<»  have  monnted  in  delight, 

lu  our  d-jedion  do  we  *3  low.”  —  irordtwoj'th. 

_ Weaknes-s;  low  or  frail  condition  of  the  Ixaly. 

••  Thirst,  and  a  d^tjection  of  appetite.  ”  —  Arbuthnet. 

{Med.)  The  expulsion  of  the  fneces  :  a  fa*cal  discharge 
or  strut! . — genenlly  with  alvine  prefixed;  as,  an  alrinr 
drje/'tion;  —  also,  depression  of  spirits. 

Deje<*'tory,  a.  Pusseseing  the  power  or  influence  to 
cast  down. 

— Pr*jmoting  the  voiding  of  ex*’renient. 

Dt'jpc'tiire,  n.  Excrement;  substance  voideil;  as, 
•  liquid  drjertnrey  — Arbuthn/tt. 

Dejeuner,  Dejeuiie,  (*id,  zhoo'na.')  n.  [Fr.,  to  hreak- 
fjt*t.  from  Lat.  '/^,  and  jejunium,  ahstinenre  from  fiMidJ 


Columbia  co.,  on  Wiftcoiisiu  River,  about  30  m.  N.  of 
Madison;  pep.  1.397. 

De  In  Beelie,  Sir  Hbnrt  Thomas.  (da-Ia-baish.)  an 
English  geolOe^^t,  b.  near  Lemdon,  1796.  He  founded 
the  .Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  London,  and  sue- 


ceeiled  in  establishing  the  School  <»f  MiiieraU. 
work  is,  Ifow  to  Observe  (/cofofry.  pub.  in  1835.  D.  1855. 

Delneroix,  Eugene,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
painti-rs,  lucrnber  of  the  Institute,  and  head  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  scliool,  B.  near  Paris,  1799.  He  early  distin- 
guinhc'd  himself  by  audacious  de  parture  from  the  con- 1 
venlioual,  cbissic  imiiiiier.  His  first  picture  was  the! 
Dinte  and  I7r^7,  and  the  sensation  produced  by  it  wasj 
iiitensifi(*d  by  tlie  Massacre  of  Scio,  e.vliibited  in  the  I0I-) 
lowing  year.  182iJ.  In  1S;I7  he  undertook  the  deconition  | 
of  the  Salon  du  Jioi  at  the  Corps  Legislatif:  subse-l 


short  time,  but  applied  himself  afterwards  to  historical 
painting  under  Baron  Gni«.  His  first  pictures  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  18*22,  the  Kime  year  in  which  Delacroix  made 
his  dtdmt.  He  held  from  the  first  a  middle  place  between 
the  cla^8ical  and  the  romantic  schools,  and  was  called 
the  Girtmdin  of  art.  Among  his  early  works  were  his 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  St.  rinc^^f  de  J’oul.  of  his  no- 

bb*st  work-s  are  taken  fr-ni  scenes  in  Engliph  bh*tory ; 
among  tlmin  are:  Cntutuell  crmlriitplating  the  Dead 
of  Charles  J.;  The  t'hildren  of  Edw-int  IV.  ;  Strafff/rd 
on  his  u’oy  to  Fxecution  ;  and  the  Death  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  In  tlu'se  are  disjilayed  lii>  love  of  truth  in  art, 
bis  fine  sense  of  dignity,  and  his  nwirvelbui.s  te<-hnicai 
skill.  Wxs  Death  of  the  JWeidrnt  Duranti  ;  Cardinal 
Jiichelieu  with  t.Snq-Mars  and  De  Thou:  Afsassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise;  St.  Cecilia  :  Sapoleon  at  Ftmiaine- 
bleau ;  Maxle  AntfAnette  after  her  i-xecutitm;  and  The 
Girondms,  are  esteemed  masterpieces.  In  1837  he  was 
iiitruhted  with  the  execution  of  that  va-^t  work,  the  Henii- 
cvcle  of  tlie  **  Palais  des  Bt-aux-Arts.”  w  hith  was  com- 
p'leted  in  1841.  In  1845  he  snffere*!  bitterly  and  pro¬ 
foundly  from  the  loss  of  his  wife  Louise,  daughter  of 
Horace  Vernet,  whom  he  had  married  at  Rt»me  ten  years 
previously.  Her  exqni.-ite  l>eauty  is  |»ortrayed  in  his 
Head  of  an  Angel.  In  his  last  years  lie  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  religious  painting,  and  among  the  last  of  his 
works  are  ('hxist  at  Gethremane  ;  Christ  on  the  (Voss; 
The  Young  Martyr ;  and  a  series  of  small  pictures  on 
the  Passif/n.  Alter  a  life  of  most  faithful  study  and 
incessant  work,  nnich  sorrow  and  victoriou.-*  faith,  this 
grt'at  artist  n.  at  Paris,  18tb.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute. 

Dt'Irtt^',  T.  a.  [Lat.  deJatus.  from  defero^de,  and  fero, 
to  bear,  bring,  or  carry.]  To  bear,  or  carry  away  or 
apart;  to  conve.v.  —  To  spread;  to  circulate;  to  make 
conitnon.  —  To  bear  a  chaige  against ;  toaccuse;  to  in¬ 
form  agjiinst.— TotransiiCl ;  to  manage;  to  take  charge  of. 

Dela  tion,  v.  Carriage  from  aplace;  conveyance.  (B.) 
(Lute.)  Accusation:  act  of  bringing  a  charge  against. 


His  befit  Delavan',  in  Illinois,  zi  post  village  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co.,  about  45  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield  ;  j>op. 
about  294. 

Deluvaii,  in  Wisconsin,  a  beautiful  town  of  5\alworth 
co  .  alxmt  75  m.  W.  c!  l>Jike  Michigan,  and  in  one  of  the 
mo>t  fertile  portions  of  the  State,  It  lias  a  goixl  trade, 
and  is  chiefly  celebratwl  for  its  manufacture  of  piimpe. 
It*  chun  lies  and  si  hools  are  ol  the  highest  order,  and  it 
i>  the  of  the  Stale  A^ylunl  for  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
the  building  and  grounds  of  wbith  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  \Ve©t.  P p-  alaint  3,0n0. 


oiieiitiv  the  ceiling' of  the  Literary;  the  ciiling  of  the  Ilt'IaviKtiP.  Jeax  iRAXCOnCAfiMIR.  a  French  poet  and 

»  _  ..  1  .  •  _  A-  .1--  .1 _ ..  ll--....-  1-Ul  11a.  fit  th« 


ApoHo  Gallery  at  the  Louvre;  and  the  chapel  of  the 
IhJy  Anjeli  in  St,  Siilpice.  The  last-named  work  was 
executed  in  1861.  .^mong  his  sc-parate  w-irks,  which 
arc  very  numerous,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  tlie 
Women  of  Algiers ;  Massacre  of  the  Disht/p  of  Ltige; 
Entering  of  the  Crusaders  into  Omstantinople ;  Wreck 
of  D'tn  Juan  ;  Medea,  and  a  Piefd.  D.  distingui.-<hed 
himself  e.-'p«H*ially  as  a  colorist  by  his  skill  in  va-st  com- 
po.dtions  of  fiery  pas.sion  and  imaginatioii.  Ilis  favor¬ 
ite  among  the  ol'l  m.'istei'S  wa.s  Paul  Veronese.  D.  1.863. 

Derufioltl,  in  Wisc'msin.’A  post-village  and  townsliip 
of  IVaukesha  co.,  aUmt  25  ni.  W.  of  Milwaukee ;  pi>p. 
1,364. 

Dela^foa  Bay,  (del^  is  situate  on  the  E.  co.ast 

of  Alrica,  uboiit  midway  hetweeii  Mozambique  and  the 
C.iiKf.  £r/.  25  m.  long,  by  20  broad.  Tiierc  i*  a  seitle- 
ineiit  sup|H>6ed  to  be  inhabited  by  aMmt  10,000  natives. 
The  bay  is  a  good  deal  frequentdl  by  the  Soiith-S'-a 
wliabTs,  who  find  it  safe  and  commodious.  The  nio^t 
y.  point,  Lat.  25°  58'  S., Lon.  33°  15'  E.  />.,  long  in  dispute 
between  Gt.  Biitain  and  l*orttigal,  was  awarded  to  Por¬ 
tugal  by  the  French  presidentiti  1875,undcr arbitration 


A  term  natuniliz^l  in  almost  all  the  langiiagi*s  of  mod-'  l>olain'bre,  Jean  Bvptiste  Joseph,  one  of  the  most 


ern  Europe: signifying  the  morning  meal.  It  iiiaybej 
remarked,  however,  that  in  France  itself  tliU  term  isj 
rapidly  losing,  if  iiii'ed  it  has  not  already  lost.  iU 
original  acceptation,  bein^  used  as  synonymous  with  our, 

luncheon.  .  ,  v  i  1 

Df'Jnrt'.  [Lat.,  by  right.]  (Law.)  By  right ;  by  law; 
rightruliv; — generally  used  in  contradistinction  toDEj 
FACro.  7.  r.  .  ^  I 

D?  Kalb,  John,  Baron,  a  Fn*nch  ofReer.  b.  in  ,41sace, 
about  173'2.  He  arcoinpanled  Lafayett-  to  America, 

ear  inajor-generHl  in 


eniio>*nt  French  astronomers,  and  a  pupil  of  I.alande,  B.  < 
at  .Amien.s.  1749.  Though  he  did  not  commence  the| 
study  of  astronomy  till  he  was  36  yi-ars  of  ag*-,  he  raje 
idly  acquired  fame,  and  ])roduc**<l  numerous  works  of' 
great  value,  among  wlilcli  ar**  liis  ThetnreJical  and  I*rnc-  ’ 
tical  Astronomy.  3  vol.s.  4to,  and  a  History  of  Astron¬ 
omy,  in  5  vols.  4to.  D.  was  a  member  of  the  .\cideiiiy 
of  Sciences,  and  8acce«.*d«*d  lAalaiule  as  professoral  the! 
College  of  France.  He  also  took  part  with  Mechain  in 
tlic  measurement  of  a  meridian,  which  occupied  them 
from  1792  till  1798.  D.  1«2*2. 


1777:  was  api>ointe<l  the  same  yea . .  ■  - -  -  .  .  s-  »  .  m  r  «  i- 

the  Ane-rican  Rnnv,  ai..l  joirie.l  tl.e  main  force  titeier  Delan'po.  in  :Scw  Jcrtcy.^  po«t-vinage  of  B.irlinston 
IvLliinston.  In  ti.e  hatth.  of  Cain.leii.  An-  16,  17SO.  c.u.ity  at  tl.e  junction  of  Ranc^tia  Creek  w.th  the  M- 

he  was  at  the  hea.l  of  the  M arvlaini  an.l  Delaware  troops,  aAvare  River,  al.o.it  12  in  above  Cam.len ;  ;.op  «bt.  ^- 

who  maintained  their  gronn.l  till  Cornivalliscoiicentratea  I>e  I.iilic.V,  in  A'W  KorA.-,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

his  whX  fo^e  iinon  them,  lie  fell,  pierced  with  11  l>(-Iaii;;Ie.  Chide-Alphoxse.  a  French  advoiate  and 
wound,  in  the  cllaree  upon  l.l-s  r.-^dnient  before  they  stat.-snian,  B.  1797.  He  w.ia  nominate.!  Pr.^ureur-Genenil 

He  d!t?3  d!!,  "  after  al  Camden,  where  a  of  the  Conr  Roy.ale  of  f'-ris  ",  1M7:  Pres.,  eut  of  the  sa.d 

monument,  of  which  hafayelte  placed  the  corner-8t<.ne,  Court,  and  geiiator,  m  ISa-;  Minister  of  the 

Was  erected  to  bis  meiiiory  iu  1825. 


. . ^ _  ^  Interior  in ' 

1858,  and  Minister  of  Justice  iu  1859,  an  office  that  he| 


dramatist,  li.  at  Havre.  1794.  He  was  received  at  the 
Flench  Acadeniv  in  182.'.,  and  after  the  revolution  of 
July,  1^.30,  w.i>  naniH  librarian  V>  Uuiis  Philippe.  Ilis 
principal  wi.rks  are  the  p'X’nis  entiile*!  .Vesstniennes ; 
the  ltpresSicilirnnes.iitruii^\y:  LesComn/irns.  Acomedy: 
Louis  A’l.,  A  lr.iged>  ;  and  L'Er/Je  des  lieiltards.  He 
wrote  a  song  during  the  revolution  of  July.  La  Pams’ 
ienns,  w  liich  w  asiiniiieiibely  i»opular  for  the  time.  D.  1M3, 
one  of  the  nriKinal  13  of  the  Lniteil  State^ 
and,* excepting  Rhode  Islaiai,lhe  sDialletl  in  theAmeri- 
•can  Union.  Iloc- 
cupi<*«  part  of  the 
K.  division  of  the 
peninsula  lying 
betwwn  the  bays 
of  Chesapt'uke 
and  Delaware, 
extending  from 
Lat.  38°  28’  to 
39°  60'  N.,  and 
between  75°  and 
75°  45'  IV.  Lon.; 
having  N.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  W.  and 
S*-  Maryland,  and 
E.  Didaware  Bay 
and  river.  In 
length  D.  isaliout 
96  m..  by  37  in 
niaxiiiinm  br'dtli. 

Area,  2.129  sq.  m..  or  1 .356.000  acres.  Des^.  The  surface 
of  tire  N.  portion  ot  the  State  is  hilly,  but  tnwanis  the 
S.  It  becomes  more  level,  and  low,  alluv'hil,  and  swampy 
aiong  tlie  coast  — Pirers,  dx.  The  rivers  are  i^onsid*  r- 
ahle;  the  principal  are  the  Choptank  and  Nantict»ke, 
flowing  into  tin*  Chesapeake;  and  the  Brandywine  and 
Cllri^lia^a  creek*,  emptying  into  Delaware  Bay.  The 
Indian  River  has  its  ouiMt  in  the  Atlantic  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Stiite.  There  are  no  barliors  on  the^ 
sea-coast,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of  New 
Castle.— Ubm.  Healthy:  but  the  degree  of  cold  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  N.  is  much  greater,  compared  with  that 
of  the  S.,  than  could  he  expected  from  a  difference  in 
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Lat.  of  only  1®  20'. —  Soil.  In  tho  N.  of  tbf*  Stato.  the 
Knil  ;i  rich  cliiy;  in  other  parts,  anil  especially  along 
the  shore,  it  is  saiuiy.  ainl  of  inf<Tior  fertility,  hnt  it  is. 
on  the  wliole.  well  cultivated.  —  Mhi.  Few  minerals  are 
met  with,  excepting  large  masses  of  hog-iron  ore  and 
shell-marl  along  the  hanks  of  tlie  smaller  streams. 
Kaolin,  or  China  clay,  ifccnrs  In  large  deposits  in  the  N. 
divisi(»Q  of  tiie  Jftate.  —  .h/r/c.  The  principal  crops 
riis-d  in  />  arewhe.it.  linhan  corn,  rye.  barley,  oats, 
Max,  and  buckwheat.  The  agricultural  statistics  for  the 
y  -ar  ls67  exhibit  the  lbih>wiiig  figures: 


Prodnels. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Xuinher 
of  acre«. 

Total  val- 
untioH. 

Indiiiii  Corn . busliel.i. . 

'i  «>39,(>UU 
6«6.000 

2'-'».2d1 

73,655 

$5,711,780 

1.630.500 

1,979,030 

6.350 

24.400 

256,000 

l.OOO 

529.800 

lUrley . do . 

Buckwheat . do . 

5,000 

20.000 

250.0:10 

10.000 

3i),0(KI 

210 
1.2U4 
6.15.1 
20 
IS. 750 

Tobacco . pounds. . 

Hay . toui _ 

Total . 

491. 12T 

$8,186,660 

The  average  yieM  per  acre  w.is:  Inil.  O'rn,  I6'd;  Wheat, 
9'3;  Kye,  7 ;  O.its,  16'6;  Harley,  2i3'8 ;  Buckwheat,  16’d; 
Potatoes,  41‘6  bushels ;  Tobacco,  600  lbs.;  and  Hay,  16 
tons.  This  result  produced  the  following  ratios  of  value, 
viz.:  lud.  Corn.  $1.02:  Wheat,  $2.38 ;  Kye,  $1.50;  Oats, 
$>.73;  Barley,  $1.27;  Buckwlieat,  $1.22;  and  Potatoes, 
$1.00  per  tmsh.;  TohjMjco,  $0.10  per  Ih.;  and  Hay,  $17.66 
per  ton.  Farm-stock,  during  the  same  period,  gave  a 
return  of  17,687  horses,  valued  at  $1,0'>4,OS9;  mules, 
2,561,  $249,620  ;  oxen,  Ac.,  39,728,  $1,118,740  ;  milch  cows, 
18.158,  $883,568;  sheep,  17,072,  $69,532;  hi>gs,  42,367, 
$:14J,524:  the  aggregate  forming  a  grand  total  value  of 
$4.2tW,97o. —  M inuf.  I'he  inanufacturiiig  industry  of  D 
is  c«>nsiderable.  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  iron,  and  flour,  wliic  \  latter  article  is  much 
esteemed  for  itssuperior<piality,  ami  forms,  with  wheat, 
the  chief  item  i»f  exjiort.  —  P  IU.  Div.  This  .State  con¬ 
tains  3  counties,  viz.,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  New  Castle. — 
Pi'in.  towiu.  New  Castle,  Wilmington,  Dover  (tl»e  State 
cap.),  ami  Lewes.  —  O'u't.  Z>.  is  divideil  into  8  judicial 
circuits.  The  State  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and 
Hou.se  of  Representatives ;  oacli  county  sending  3  Sen¬ 
ators  and  7  R  -pres  uitati  ves;  the  former  a>*e  elected  for  4, ' 
and  the  latter  fur  2  years,  by  all  male  citizens  above  21 
ye.irs  of  age,  who  liave  n'siiled  in  the  State  for  a  year, 
and  paid  tax'*s  fir  6  months  preceding  the  election.  The 
executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  governor  chosen  by 
the  citizens,  wli»)  ivt  lins  ofli.;e  for  4  years,  but  is  not  re- 1 
3llgible.  .Iiidges  retain  idfi -e  during  ‘‘approveii  con-1 
duct.”  —  Elite.  Two  colleges  flourish,  and  schools  are  | 
numerous  The  criminal  law  of  tliis  State  is  very  se¬ 
vere;  the  pillory  and  the  whipping-po.st  being  brought  i 
into  full  and  frequent  operatio.i. —  rnulf  awl  Oim.  Ini 
the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  31.  1S67,  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  St  ite  am.)unt ‘li  to  23.62 1  tons.  During  tlie  same  | 
period,  23  vessels  wore  launched  at  Wilmington,  aggre¬ 
gating  8,226  tons. /'Vuaucc.  In  1S68,  the  public  debt  ^ 
of  D.  amounted  to  $1,456,090.  The  income  derived  from 
all  sources  for  Stale  pur(>oses  was  $:i0,349,  and  the  sur- 
jjIus  remaining  at  the  dose  of  the  year  (imdusive  of 
the  former  balance  on  handi,  stood  at  $37,796.  — ///.v7. 
This  State  takes  its  name  from  Lonl  De  la  Warr,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  bay,  in 
1610.  In  1627  it  was  colonized  by  the  .Swedes,  who,  in 
163S,  called  the  country  Sweden.  In  1655  it  camej 
into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  ami,  in  1664,  was  seized 
by  the  K  iglish,  who  thenceforth  retaim*d  possos.sion.  In  I 
16S2  William  Penu  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory 
uow  constituting  the  State,  from  the  Duke  of  York 
(.James  II  )  Soil!  •  liligition  ensmsl,  owing  toaclaim 
asserted  by  Lord  Bsltimoro,  which,  in  1685,  wa.s  deeided 
in  Penn's  favor,  who  thereiqion  annexed  the  country  t  * 
his  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1703,  J).  obtained  p'-r- 
mission  from  the  Proprietary  to  .secede,  ami  set  up  for 
herself.  In  1776,  its  inhabit  nils  proclairued  their  inde¬ 
pendence, ami  forniedaconstitution,  which  was  amended 
in  1831.  The  State  ratified  the  national  constitution  in 
1787,  and  sends  one  representative  to  Congre.ss.  Pup. 
126,015. 

Ool  awaro,  a  town  of  U[»per  Canada,  Mhldlosex  co., 
abt.  149  m.  SAV.  of  Toronto.  /*<>/>.  2.523. 

l>Pla%Vrire,  in  ///mu'q  a  village  of  Jersey  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  S  W.  of  Springfieid. 

Delaware,  in  /mitaui,  an  E.  co. ;  about  400  sq. 

m.  liirer.'i.  White  and  Mississinewa.  6’ur/*«c<',  generally 
level ;  /ttn'l.  fertile.  (}ip.  Muncie.  Jhp.  19,030. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. :  poji.  1,210. 

• — A  township  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  1,4^34.  j 

— post-village  and  township  of  Ripley  co.,  about  36  m. 
N.  t»y  K.  of  Madison;  pop.  1,559. 

Dola  wart^,  in  hwa,  an  E.N  E.  co. :  arm,  abt.  576  sq.  m  | 
A’Lvrx.  .Muskoqnebi  River  and  Buffalo  Creek.  Sur/acCy 
broken;  .fo»7,  fertile,  rap.  Dolhi.  /‘op.  17,432. 

— .\  township  of  Delaware  co. :  pop,  2,727. 

—  A  township  of  Polk  co. ;  p</p.  865. 

Dt^lawaru,  or  Del\w  vrb  Citv,  in  a  poMt-vill. 

t>f  Leavenworth  co.,  on  tlie  .Missouri  River,  aht.  5  m.  be¬ 
low  L  ‘avenwoi  th  :  pop.  I,r41. 

Dolawarp,  in  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  on 

Like  Hiiriui ;  pop.  741. 

Delaware*  in  Xehraxka.  a  village  of  Otoe  co.,  aht.  11 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Nebra^ika  City ;  poj».  .507. 

Delaware*  in  Xew  Je.rsei/,  a  township  of  Camden  co. : 
pop.  1,625. 

— \  township  of  Hunterdon  co. ;  pop.  2,959. 

Delaw'are,  in  xWw  }'ork\  aS.S.E.  co.;  ami. about  1.550 
sq.  in.  Pivers.  Coquago  and  Popaefon.  branches  of  the 
Delaware  River,  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  the  Olant 


Creek,  .^ur/acf,  hilly  and  monnfainons;  soil,  well 
adaptetl  for  grazing.  'I’he  />.  butter  is  of  late  noted  both 
for  quantity  ami  ijualiiy.  f'ap.  Delhi,  /bp.  42,972. 

Delaware*  in  O/tio,  a  ccnti  al  co. ;  ami,  abt.  478  sq.  m. 
A’lm'.s’.  Scioto  ami  Ulentangy  rivers,  anil  the  Big  Wal¬ 
nut,  Alum,  and  Mill  creek.s.  .''tir/'dc^  level :  «oi7,  pro¬ 
ductive.  J/<'»4  Principally  .sulphur.  Cap.  Delaware.  Pop. 
-5.175 

— .V  township  of  Di^fiance  co. ;  pop. 

— .A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  6.861. 

— A  tow  nsliip  of  Hancock  co  ;  p*>p.  1,280. 

— ,  (or  Delaware  Court-House.)  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  on  the  Olentaiigy  River,  aht.  24  ni.  N.  of  Co- 
lumims.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Weslei/an  University., 
established  in  1845,  and  possessing  a  iilirary  of  10,0U0 
volumes.  Manuf.  Machinery,  cordage,  cra.'>h,  &c.  Pop. 
5,641. 

Delaware*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  8tate  of  Delaware.  Area.,  abt.  18n  ^q.  m.  Jiivrr.<. 
Darby,  Cram,  Ridley.  Cliester,  ami  Brandywine;  tiie 
latter  forming  the  S.W.,  as  the  Delaware  River  does  the 
S  E.  border  of  the  co.  .S'lir/'ac#’,  diversified  ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  good.  Min.  Gneiss  ami  mica  slate;  tlio  quarries  of 
the  former  furni^hing  considerable  bnildiiig-material 
for  Philadelphia;  whetstones  of  an  exctdlent  quality 
are  procured  near  Darby  Creek,  and  exported  to  ail! 
parts  of  the  Union.  Cap.  Media,  /bp.  39,403.  1 

— A  township  of  Juniata  co. ;  ptp.  1,079. 

— A  townsliip  of  Mercer  co. :  pop  1.703. 

— A  township  of  Northnmherland  co. :  pop.  1,879, 

— A  jmst-village  and  townsliij)  of  I‘ike  co.,  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Eaton;  pop. 
758. 

Dol'aw’aro  Ray,  an  nrm  of  thesea  between  theStates 
of  Delaware  ami  New  Jersey,  65  m.  in  length,  ami  abt. 
30  in.  wide  in  its  centre,  and  18  at  its  montli,  between 
Cape  Henlopen.  Lat.  38^47'  N.,  Lon.  75°  6' W.,an(I  Cape 
May,  Lat.  38®  57'  N.,  Lon.  74®  52'  W.  It  has  de«*p  water 
throughout,  and  a  line-of-battle-ship  may  asi-end  the 
river  Drlawaro*  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  120  miles  from 
tlu*  ocean.  'J  liere  Is  a  ma.'nificent  breakwater  at  the 
entrance  of  />.//.,  and  Cai>e  Ht-nlopen  forming  an  ar¬ 
tificial  harbor  for  the  protection  of  vessels  fnun  the 
winds  from  the  E.  to  the  N.VV,,  round  by  the  N.,  and 
from  th'*  floatii^g  ice  deseemliug  the  bay  from  the  N.W. 
The  breakwater  consi>ls  of  two  parts,  one  1,200,  and  the 
other  5iK)yards  in  length.  It  was  formed  HUo  the  mighty 
pier  at  Dover,  and  the  breakwaters  at  Plymouth  and 
Clierhonrg.  b\  sinking  blocks  of  granite  in  the  sea. 

Di^l'awarc  <'ily.  in  Colorado,  a  P.  O.  of  Sninmit  co. 

J>t'rawaro  i’ity*  in  a  juK-st-borough  of  New 

Castle  co..  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  46  in.  below 
Philadelpliia.  Pa.;  pop.  abt.  1,355. 

Delawaro  <'ity,  in  Kansas,  tx  town  of  Leavenworth 
CO.,  on  the  Mi.*isouri  River,  abt.  25  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Kansas;  pop.  1,059. 

I>elawar<'  C'olloft’o,  See  Newark,  Delaware. 

l>ola  waro  Grovo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Mnreer  co. 

Delaware  llill*  in  A  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

Dola*  varo  Ri\<*r*  (Iml.  Makiriskiton,)  an  impor¬ 
tant  river  of  the  Middle  State-i  of  the  Ameriean  Union. 
Rising  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  in 
New  York,  it  flnws  S.W.  t«»  Di-posil  in  Delaware  co. ; 
thence  S.E.  j>assing  Haticock.  wln-re  it  receives  the  Pi>- 
]*acton  River,  and  becomes  the  bonmlaiy  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  I'ort  Jervis.  Thence 
in  a  general  S.W.  course  to  Kastoii  in  Nortliainpton  co.. 
Pa..  ]>iercing  the  great  iialiiral  curiosity,  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  where  the  mountain  on  either  side  rise.s 
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almost  p'Tpendicnlarly  to  a  height  of  1.000  to  1.200  feet 
above  the  riv.T.  From  Easton  it  flows  S.E.  to  Burden- 
town.  New  JiTsej’.  and  tlience  gem-rally  S.W.  to  New 
<  a-tle,  Delaware,  where  it  once  more  turns  to  the  S  E., 
and  enters  Delaware  Bay,  about  40  m.  below  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  thus  forms  a  natural  honndarv;  first  between 
Newloi’k  and  Pennsylvania,  then  between  Pennsyl- 
vani.a  and  New  Jersey,  ami  finatlv  divides  tlie  latter 
State  ami  Delaware.  It  i.s  navigable  for  shii-s  of  thel 
largest  size  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  steamboats  to  Tren¬ 
ton,  where  the  tide-water  meets  the  falls.  The  entire 
length  is  about  300  miles.  Before  receiving  it.s  actual 
name  from  Lord  De  la  Marr.  the  original  Dutch  settlers 


called  it  the  South  (Zuyd)  Piver,  tf)  distinguish  it  from 
tlie  Hudson,  or  Xorth  liiver,  ami  afterwards  gave  it.  as 
well  as  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  territory,  the  name  of 
Delaware,  in  honor  of  Thomas  6Vest.  Lord  De  la  M’.irr, 
who  visitcsl  the  bay  in  lOXO,  and  died  on  his  vessel  at  its 
mouth. 

Del'awares,  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Sec  lii  xAPEs. 

Dolawaro  station*  in  .icie  Jenyv,  a  po&i-ofiice  of 
Warren  co. 

0>t‘lauar<»  >Va<<*r  <aa|>«  in  Jknusybama,  a  |K)8t- 
oflice  of  Monroe  co.  Si  e  Di.Lvw.\RK  Riv.  r. 

Dol'awariti^,  n.  {Min  )  A  variety  of  Ortiioclase,  q.v 

Delay'*  V.  a.  [Fr.  dClai,  from  Lat.  dilatio — dilfero,  dda- 
tuin — ids,  ami./-  ro,  to  beai',  to  carry.]  To  defer  ;  to  put 
off;  to  postpone;  to  juocraslinate  ;  to  prolong;  as,  to 
diluy  business. — To  hinder;  to  retard;  to  d<tain;  to 
stop:  to  protract;  a.s,  he  delayed  l»y  an  accident. 

— n.  To  pause;  to  stop;  to  linger;  to  move  slow,  or  to 
slop  for  a  time;  —  opp^jscl  to  h  isten. 

— n.  A  deferring  (»r  juitiing  off;  procrastination;  poet- 
ponenu  nt ;  as,  the  1  .w  s  aelay. 

“  The  conduct  of  our  lives  . .  .  will  not  bear  delay." —  Locke. 

— A  lingering;  stay;  stop;  temporary  himlerance. 

“  Sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay.'’  —  .h/Uton. 

Dolay'or,  n.  One  who  defers  or  tlelays;  one  who  lin¬ 
gers  or  puts  off. 

Dc^l  €r<‘d'eri‘*  71.  [It  ,  of  trust.]  (Com.  Law.)  A  term 
denoting  a  commi.Sf'ion  granted  by  a  merchant  to  a  fac¬ 
tor  to  dispose  of  goods  ;  the  factor,  forthe  consideration 
of  an  additional  percentage,  agreeing  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  purchaser. 

De'Ds  V.  a.  [Lat.  imp.  of  delen.]  (Printing.)  To  erase; 
to  cancel ;  to  expunge  from  typi*;  marked  thus. 

Doro3>U'‘*  a.  [Lat.  delebilis.]  'I'liat  may  be  blotted  out. 

DoEec'Jablo*  a.  [Lat.  delectabUis,  from  delecto.  See 
Delight  ]  That  gives  great  joy  or  pleasure:  delight¬ 
ful  ;  alTordiiig  much  gratification  ;  as  a  de.UclabU  treat. 

“  Delectable  to  the  intellectual  faculty.”  —  Hale. 

Delocfablo  QSHI*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Pikeco* 

D^'Sec^'lHbloBaoss*  n.  Delightluluess  ;  ^tate  or  quality 
of  being  delectable. 

l>ol<'e'ta">3y*  m/e.  Delightfully;  in  a  manner  afford¬ 
ing  plea.''Ure. 

Di'loo'tato*  r.  a.  To  make  delectable  ;  to  afford  grati¬ 
fication. 

Dolocta'f  ion*  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  delectatio.]  Great  plea¬ 
sure;  livfly  gratification  ;  delight. 

'•  Tears  of  joy  and  delectation."  —  Sir  T.  More. 

Del'ojjfato*  r.  a.  [Lat.  d<le(jo.  ddegatus — dr.  and  lego, 
to  send  a.s  envoy.]  To  seiul  with  power  to  transact 
business,  as  a  representative  ;  to  conuni^sion  ;  to  dejiute. 
To  intrust ;  to  commit;  to  deliver  to  another's  care  and 
exercise  ;  as,  to  de.hgatr  authority. 

— n.  A  person  sent  ami  comniissioneil  by  another  or  others 
to  act  as  his  or  their  representative:  a  n  preM-ntative ; 
a  deputy;  a  commissioner;  a  substitute;  one  sent  to 
act  as  agent  for  another  or  cithers. 

(U.  S.  Law.)  A  person  elected  to  an  occasional  assem¬ 
bly,  such  as  conventions  ami  the  like.  —  One  elected  by 
the  people  of  an  organized  territory  of  the  U.  States,  to 
Congress,  where  he  has  the  right  of  debating,  but  not  of 
Voting. 

— a.  I  Lit.  delegatus.]  Deputed  ;  sent  with  a  trust  or  com¬ 
mission  to  act  for  another;  as,  ‘‘orAv/a^' judges."  Taylor. 

Doll‘;;'u'tiOii*  m  [Vr.  di'Ugation  :  h\\\.  deligalio.]  Act 
of  delegating;  appointment  of  a  delegate  or  deputy. — 
Persons  ilelegateil ;  a  conmiission  :  deputation. 

((Vr?7  Law.)  The  act  by  wlucli  a  debtor  transfers  to 
another  person  tlie  duty  to  pay.  or  a  creditor  makes 
over  to  a  thinl  party  the  right  to  receive,  payment.  See 
Novation. 

Doloii'ila*  tt./J.  [From  Lat.  to  blot  out  ]  Things 
rerpiiring  to  be  erased  or  expunged. 

Dolosse'ria,  n.  [Naim  d  after  Faron  Deh  ssert, of  Paris.] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  marine  plant.'<,  onb  r  <'n\nniacea\  It  is 
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one  of  the  most  heantifnl  genera  of  the  Algte,  ami  con¬ 
tains  about  a  dozen  species  which  inhabit  the  temperate 
and  warm  zones  of  both  hemispheres. 

Delete'*  r.rt.  [hixX.  delen,  deletum.  See  ABOLISH.]  To 
efface;  to  erase ;  to  biotout;  to  expunge. 

Delete'rioiiH,  a.  [<4r.  dtleterious,  from  dtleoniai,  to 
hurt,  to  injure,  allied  to  Saiisk.  to  be  cut.]  De¬ 
structive;  pernicious;  poisonous;  having  the  property 
of  destroying  life ;  as,  a  dcUUriaus  drug. 
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I>elo’l  ion,  rj.  Act  of  erasing  or  effacing. 
l>eiol  it  ioiiM,  (de-lc-lish'uf;,)  a.  Susceptible  of  bearing 
er.isiiie  Irom  its  surface,  as  paper. 
l>cic'tivo,  u.  Calculateil  to  lielete;  adapteii  to  destroy. 
I»t‘lf.  I>pl|>ll,  »i.  A  stone  ipiarry  ;  a  large  pit  dug. 
J)e]f.  or  DtLFT-WARE,  II.  E.irtheinvare  covered  witli  a 
wliite  glaze,  in  imitation  of  cliina-waro  or  porcelain, 
111  ide  originally  at  lloll.and. 

a  Dntcli  town,  in  the  prov.  of  S.  lloliand,  9  miles 
irom  Itottenlam,  It  is  regularly  built,  and  intersecteil 
by  a  great  many  narrow  canals,  wlindi  are  crossed  byii'.i 
bridges.  Tbe  most  prominent  buildings  ure  tbe  palace, 
in  wliicli  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  lussassinated  in 
l.iSt,  now  nseii  for  barracks;  tbe  town-liall,  arsenal, 
milit.iry  engineering  academy,  and  seveml  tine  churches. 
J>.  is  till!  birthplace  of  Orotins  and  Loenwenbek.  who, 
with  William  the  Silent,  are  buried  here.  Maniif. 
!■;  irthenware,  cloth,  and  carpets.  Pup.  2-2,ll49. 
DelflsIia'vtMl,  a  small  fm  tifn d  town  of  S.  Holland,  2 
111.  from  llotterdam,  on  the  .Maas;  pop.  4,.'i(HI. 

I)-*!'!!!,  a  prov.  of  llindostan,  pres,  liengal,  bounded  N 
by  Irihore,  K.  by  the  Ganges,  S.  by  Ajnieer  and  Agra 
aiid  W^  by  llajpootana.  bat.  between  2S°  and  31°  N.  , 
bon  7i>°  and  N0°  E.  -Irru,  771  sq.  in.  This  country  is 
generally  sandv.  but  is  made  fertile  by  artificial  irriga* 
tion.  Prod.  Cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  pulse.  In  tlie 
Sepoy  mutiny  of  lS."i7,  the  inhahitaiits  ol  D.  tmik  a  most 
active  part.  'P>p.  bid.IWO,  of  whom  325,U00  are  Hindoos, 
and  the  rest  M  diammedans. 

I>pilli. 'Sansk.  Indkipnixt'lin,)  a  celebrated  city,  cap.  of 
ibove  province,  ami  anciently  the  metropolis  ol  the 

..  _ 1  At.. _ .1  s,  I  tllZA  TllTlltirl  11'^-  in.  \\  . 


To  balance  well  in  the  mind;  to  weigh  carefully ;  |  l>oll'ciousness.  n.  Quality  of  being  delicions,  or  very 
isider  m.Vtnrelv^  I  g™telul  to  the  taste  or  mind;  delight;  exquisite 

pleasure. 


the  .lOOVe  province,  ana  ailCieniiy  me  la,  ..  ..i--. 

I’.itan  and  Mogul  empires,  on  the  Jumna,  112  m.  N  .N  M  . 
of  .\gra,  42.'i  N.W.  of  Benares,  and  s.30  in  the  same  direc- 
tion'from  Calcutta,  with  width  city  it  connects  I'V  rail¬ 
road.  This  city  was  in  former  tiiiies  a  place  of  vast  size 
anil  splendor,  lis  the  ruins  of  itsidder  portion  snlhcieiitly 
testify.  The  present  city  is  about  7  m.  in  circniniereiice. 
and  is.  for  India,  a  tine,  airy,  and  well-built  place.  It 
possesses  many  splendid  mosques  and  palaces,  notably 
that  ot  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  and  tho  Jnmiia  .lliisjd, 


Fig.  790.  — THE  kino’s  pvuce,  heuii. 
tho  moat  magniftcent  temple  of  Mnssnimaii  worsidp  in 
India  P  possi'sses  several  observatories,  schools,  and 
colleges  supported  by  tiie  British  govt.  M.diii/.  Oottoii 
cloths,  shawls,  precious  stones,  and  jewidry.  In  lull, 
P  was  taken  and  plundered  by  .M  ilimoud,  in  1393  by 
Tamerlane,  in  1.V2.1  by  Baber,  who  overturned  tho  1‘atan 
dvnastv.  and  inaiignr.ited  that  of  theMognls  and  in 
17.39  it  was  pillaged  hv  Nadir  Shah.  Since  1KII3  it  has 
belonged  to  the  British.  Idiring  the  Sepoy  mutiny  id 
Is.aT  Uie  king  of  P  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
relieis.  when  the  city  was  taken  by  siorm  by  the  British 
troops,  and  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen  amply 
avenged.  /b;i.  152,406.  i  *  i  i 

l>,‘l  III.  in  /f/riiots,  a  post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  about  14 
m  N.N.W.  of  Alton.  ,  c 

H'JiI  in  Imv  t.  a  post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
II  -laware  co.,  on  the  .Maqiioketa  River,  about  4U  m.  M  . 
bv  .S.  of  Dubuque;  /aip.  1,174.  . 

I>  ‘I'lll.  in  Tjfuidana,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  palish, 
/)'»/>.  sibt.  2^0- 

in  .Mici/ttjan.  a  town,ship  of  Ingliam  co.\ pop. 

l.-’.W.  .  , 

Dcl'lii.in  Mitiw’unln.n  township  of  M  right  co. ;  —  now 
merged  in  other  townshiiis.  ^ 

npl'hl.  in  .Vsio  Fork, -A  po-st-villago  and  township  cap. 
of  Delaware  co.,  on  the  Delaw'are  River,  about  77  ni. 
W.S  W.  of  Albany:  total  pop.  2,9’20. 
nul'hi.  in  O’li'o,  a  vill.age  of  Delaware  co.,  about  32  m. 
N  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

_ \  post-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 

aid.  0  111.  below  Cincinnati ;  pop.  2,620. 
l>»rili.  in  IFi.iC  'iisiii,  avillageof  Winnebago  co.,  on  lox 
River,  abt.  80  in.  N.E  of  Madison.  ,  ,  . 

I>t*'lii«<‘.  It.  [hat.  dr/iaoui.  from  the  island  of  Pr'/or.  in 
the  .Egeaii.]  (Fin"  ,4r(.s.)  A  kind  of  sculptured  vase.— 
A  beautiful  bronze  and  silver.— Crii ■17. 
no'Iiii  in  .Vrw  Fork,  in  the  W.  part  of  Essex  co. 

It  is  one  of  tho  sources  of  the  Hudson  River,  beiigtli 
}ib«iut  -T  ni.  ....  .  ,  , 

Delib'prato,  r.  a.  [Eat.  tUUhn'o,  — aivl 

IiViro,  to  weigh,  to  cause  to  swing  See  I.IliRVTE.]  lo 
weigh  well  in  one’s  mind  ;  to  consider  the  reasons  toi 
amr.a'’'ainst  a  measure;  to  think:  to  consider:  to  re¬ 
flect;  to  examine  with  a  view  to  make  a  cbon  e  or  selec¬ 
tion  ;  to  consider  which  is  best  or  preterable;  to  ,|ndge . 
to  consult;  to  debate;  to  hesitate;  to  demur;  to  pause, 
to  poucier. 


— r.n.  -  . 

to  coiitjiilor  lu.itm  ely. 

“  The  womau  that  deliherate$  is  lost.*'— Adt/wou. 

— rt.  \rcigUing  carefully  facts  and  urKunicnts  willi  a  view 
to  a  tdiuice  or  decision  ;  carefully  considorint;  the  proba¬ 
ble  con.*^t*(iucm«.'s  of  a  step;  slowly  detcrininiiig;  cau¬ 
tious;  discreet;  cool;  circumspect ;  — used  in  relation 
to  persons;  as.  a  di liberaU  scoundrel,  a  dflihcratt'  ad- 
vi„er.— Slow;  tedious ;  gradual ;  not  liastyor  impulsive; 
as,  tirlihrrutr.  speeeli.  —  Formed  witli  deliberation  ;  well 
advised,  weiglied,  or  considered;  —  used  in  respect  ol 
things  ;  11s,  a  diliUrute  step,  a  delihrndf  opinion. 
IFflibVrsitel.V,  odr.  In  a  delilierate  manner;  slowly; 
cautiously ;  with  cirrnmspectioii. 

*'  He  [ibsls  oa  dclibrriitcly." —  Drydtn. 
IFt'lib'oraft'iioss,  «.  Qnalily  of  lieing  didihoriito; 
calm  consideration;  jiidicial  weigliiiigover:  oirciimspec- 
tioii;  due  attention  to  tlin  arguments  for  and  against  a 
measure;  caution;  wai'iiie.ss. 

Dflibera'tjoii.  II.  (  Fr. ;  hi\t.  dililirratio.]  Act  of  de¬ 
liberating;  tbonglitrnl  consideration  in  order  to  a  elioico; 
tbouglitl'nlness  ;  relleetioii ;  circumspection;  caution; 
wariness:  coolness ;  pnideiiee. 

"  Deep  on  hit  front  engraven,  deliberation  sat.”  —  Milton. 

— Mutual  discussion  and  examination  of  tbe  reasons  fot 
ami  against  a  measure  ;  as,  tiie  drliberixtions  ot  a  council 

Wt'Ilb'erative.  a.  [Fr.  dCUberatif.]  Pertaining  to  de¬ 
liberation  ;  aetiug  or  proceeding  by  deliberaliiui ;  baving 
a  rigid  or  power  to  delilierate  or  discuss  ;  apt  or  disposed 

to  consider;  as.  a  i/i’/i/irrutirc  body.  ^  _  ,  1  . 

— 71  discoiirso  in  wliicli  a  question  is  discnssoil  and  de- 
lilierated.— A  kind  of  ilietorknl  proof,  tending  to  con¬ 
vince  tbe  minds  of  olbers. 

IFplib'eratively.  '«h-.  By  or  with  deliberation. 

EFelib'orator.  li.  He  wliii  deliberajes.  ,  , 

JFt'rit’aoy,  II.  [Fr.  delicateasr,  trom  h.  hat.  drhcatiis,  de- 
liglitfiil.  irom  (WiciVr.allui'ement.  Irom  hat.  dilicio — dr. 
and  lacio,  to  draw  gently,  to  allure,  to  entice,  allied  to 
Hell,  takach,  to  lake,  wlience  likach,  taking  arts,  fair 
speeeli,  by  whicli  tlio  mind  of  any  o*ie  is  captivated.] 
Tliat  whicli  allures,  caplivale.s,  attracts,  or  entices: 
sumetliing  pleasing  by  its  softness,  fineness,  or  flavor; 
tliat  wliieli  deliglits  tiie  senses,  particularly  the  taste ; 
a  dainty  ;  a  tit-liit ;  as,  to  covet  a  delicacy. 

"  (In  hospiuWe  thought*  intent, 

Whiit  choice  to  choo»e  for  delicacy  best.  —  MiUon 

_ I'ineness  of  texture  or  substance :  smootliness  ;  softness ; 

elegance;  teiideniess  or  weakiie.ss  of  constitution  ;  tenu¬ 
ity  ;  sliiideriiess  ;  nicety;  na,  delicacy  oC  the  skin,  dsh 
cacy  of  a  flower,  delicacy  of  shape,  &c. 

■■  .V  man  of  goodly  prcacncc,  in  whom  strong  making  took  not 
anaj  delicacy.”  —  Sidney. 

— Elcjraiice  or  softness  of  manners;  civility  or  politeness: 
Ui-iitle  ireatinent  ;  tenderness;  scrupulousness;  lastidi- 
ousness;siisceptibility  offeolin;: ;  ett'eminacy  ;  as,  treated 
with  (//’EVucj/.  having  delicacy  of  manner,  a  pei-soiiot  ex¬ 
treme  ddicacy,  &c. 

'  •  The  delicacy  of  their  own  education. “  —  Temple 
— A  nice  j'crception  of  beauty  (u*  d  -formity,  or  the  fac 
ulty  of  siieh  nii  e  iierceptioii;  sc'ru}»ulou8  susceptiluhty  ; 
fasti<li«ms  nieeness;  minute  accuracy;  aa,  delicacy  ut 
coloring  —  Daintiness  ;  self-indulgence  ;  fondness  of 
jdea.siire  or  luxury.  —  Tliat  which  is  choice,  delicate,  ot 
rare,  or  whicli  is  Idghly  pleasing  to  the  mind  or  imagina 
tion;  a  luxury;  a  gratification. 


fit. 


The?^  drUra'-iet  ...  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
■■ — 


Uiiw  la.  —  .utthuin. 

'f.  f  Kr.  dillicat ;  Lat.  ddiedus.  See  PF.uc.\rT.j 
Tender  ;  elTeminate  ;  soft :  feeble  ;  frail ;  not  able  to  en¬ 
dure  hardship  or  roughness;  as,  ^delicate  child,  delicate 
liealtli,  a  delicate  plant.  -  Alluring  ;  delightful ;  i*leasant ; 
luxurious. 

Haarlem  is  a  very  delicate  town.”  —  Evelyn. 

_ Xlco  ;  dainty ;  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  biui'acs;  choice: 

fine ;  excellent ;  refined ;  elegant ;  of  agreeable  fiavor, 
iK  delic'df  jierfunn*,  a  ddicate  truit.  —  Nicely  inter¬ 
woven;  soft  and  smooth  to  the  toueli ;  of  fine  texture 
a-H,  (Micnie  la«-e.  —  Easily  hurt  or  injured;  slender  ;  nn 
mite  :  critical ;  reipiiring  gentle  treatment  or  great  care 
in  iiainlling  ;  as,  a  ddicate  subject,  a  delicate,  imjuirj, 
deli''ate.  Jiorcelain.  Ac.— Clear,  pure,  or  fair ;  soft ;  smooth  ; 
used  in  reference  to  the  skin;  as,  a  delicate  complexion 
— Ligiit  in  hue  ;  soft  in  coloring;  as,  a  delicate  tint.  —  Ac^ 
curate;  nice  in  form  aid  ])unctilio;  of  polite  and  refined 
manners;  gmitlo;  considerate*;  careful  not  to  offend  iir 
di-giist;  as,  n  delicate,  attention,  delicate  language, 
piissessing  v(dn])tuons  or  fastidious  tastes,  incline<l 
to  pleasure  and  luxury;  refined;  nice  ami  dainty  in 
habits.— Possessing  nice,  critical  nenmen  ,  sensitively 
perceptive;  of  refined  discrimination;  susceptibly  exact 
in  judgment;  as,  a  delicate,  touch  in  painting,  a  delic>ite 
ear  for  music.  . 

— n.  Apursmi  of  effeminatelialiits.orof  luxurious  tastes 

_ nr^Dainties:  choice  articles  of  food  ;  delicacit 

l>orioal<‘I.V.  a  «i<dicate  manner;  finely;  fas- 

ti.liously:  tenderly;  effeminately;  luxuriously ;  a.s,  a 
persttTi  delicately  reared. 


n.  [Eat.  delirium.]  (Cinl  Law.)  Tho  act  by 
which  a  person,  by  fraud  or  malignity,  causes  some 
damage  or  hurt  to  stune  other.  —  A  e/uasi  delict  is  the 
act  of  a  person  who,  without  malignity,  but  by  an  inex¬ 
cusable  imprudence,  cau.ses  an  injury  to  anutlier. 

«.  [Lilt,  deligatio.]  {iSury.)  A  binding  up, 
with  a  bandage,  Ac. 

l>eli^iit'«  n.  [See  the  verb.]  That  which  yields  great 
pleasure,  or  fills  with  highly  pleading  emotions. 

“  She’s  ray  delight,  all  mankind  s  wouder.'*  —  Earl  of  Rochester. 
—A  high  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of  mind;  rap¬ 
ture;  charm; joy;  gratification;  extreme  happiness. 

“  zVu  over.payineiit  of  delight.”  —  Southey. 

—V.  a.  To  affwt  with  lively  pleasure  ;  to  idease  or  gratify 
highly  ;  to  give  or  affonl  great  joy  or  satisfaction  to;  as, 
beaut V  delights  the  eye. 

-c.n.  To  have  or  take  great  pleasure;  to  be  greatly 
pleased  or  rejoiced  ;  —  preceding  in. 

1>ol  in  J\/insylvania,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

;>•  d.  Full  of  delight  or  pleasure. 
adv.  With  delight:  pleasurablj'. 
lit'er,  71.  He  who,  or  that  which,  yields  or  receives 

<fidight.  ,  .  ,  . 

a.  Affording  delight;  highly  pleasing; 
affording  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  gratifyii^; 
charming;  joyful;  beautiful;  grateful;  dehyhtful 
weather.  .  , , 

nolijglit'fully,  adv.  In  a  delightlul  or  pleasurable 

manner.  ,  ,  r  i 

D<*llsht'fllliie»s,  7?.  Quality  of  being  deliglitful,  or 
of  affording  great  pleasure;  delight;  satisfaction. 
I>c^ll$;ht'iii^ly,  adv.  In  a  rejoicing  or  delighting 
manner. 

I><‘lssiiit'loss.  a.  Yielding  no  delight;  without  pleasure. 
nolifflit'MHiie.  a.  Delightful;  extremely  pleasing. 
l>elijj;hl'MHiiely*  In  a  delightlul  manner;  pleas¬ 
antly;  agreeably.  ^  »  ..r  i 

71.  Pleasantness;  delightfulness. 
BBoli'laBl.  [Ileb.,  the  languishing.!  a  Pliili.stine  woman 
whom  Siamson  loved.  By  her  flattering  blamiishments 
she  obtained  frtun  him  the  secret  tliat  his  God-given 
strength  lay  in  his  locks;  ami  having  cut  these  off 
while  he  lav  asleep,  she  then  treacherously  betrayed 
the  strengtliless  warrior  into  tire  hands  of  his  enemies. 
B>oUlle«  Es,  (da-bW',)  a  French  didactic  poet,  in 

great  n-pute  at  the  end  of  the  last  ceiitnrv,  and  under 
tiie  empire;  member  ot  the  Academy.  B.  1738;  became 
blind,  ami  D.  ISlo. 

BBol 71.  Delineation;  sketcli;  representa¬ 
tion.  (R.)  ...  v  j 

B><»liii>ato,  r.  a.  [Eat.  delineo,  dcUueatus  —  de,  ana 
linra,  a  liiiv.  See  Line.]  Th  ilraw  a  line  or  lines,  so  M 
to  exhibit  tiie  form  of  aiothiiiK:  to  mark  out  with 
lines;  to  make  a  draught  of;  to  paint:  to  sketch ;  to 
portray  ;  a*,  to  ilrlincalc  tiie  liuiiiaii  figure  in  a  picture. 
—  To  ilescrihe  in  wonls;  to  cmivcy  an  oral  or  verlial 
represent. ilioii :  to  exliihit  by  ilesci  iptioii ;  to  Iiortruy 
to  tlio  mind  or  intelligence. 

"  To  delineate,  the  glories  of  God’s  heavenly  kingdom.” — Ahp.  Wake, 
—a.  Delineated;  represented:  portrayed. 
IFoliiit’ik'ti.sii.  u.  I  F'r. ;  l.at.  i/i /iiienfin.]  Aetofdeline- 
ating;  outline;  skeleli ;  design  ;  drawing.  — Representu- 
tiiiii  in  words;  deseriplion. 

IFfliilValor.  n  One  uhn  delineates  or  deserihes. 
Ikolin'calory.a.  Delineating;  descriliing:  presenting 
an  outline  Ilf. 

IFelin'quoncy.  ti.  [L.  Lat.  ilrhnqnrnha.  from  Lat. 
drlinqwi,  (Miinpieii.t  —  dr,  and  liliqiio,  lo  leave,  allied  to 
(ir.  limpdini.  late  form  of  Iripo,  to  leave  ]  A  leaving  or 
negli-eting  ofdiity :  a  failure.  oinis.sion,  or  derelietion  of 
duty:  a  bruit:  a  shortcoming;  a  misdeed,  and.  positively, 
aiiolTeiiee:  a  crime.  ■ 

Ikolin'uiK’nt.  n.  [Fr  .  from  Lat.  drhnqmne.]  One  who 
leaves,  neglects,  nr  fails  lo  perform  his  duty:  parlieii- 
larlv,  a  puldic  oflieer  «iio  neglects  or  alni.ses  Ins  dtily ; 
one'wlio  eommits  a  fault  or  eriiiie;  a  misdoer;  an  ol- 
feiider,  criminal,  or  traiisgresMir. 

—II.  Leaving,  iienleeting,  or  failing  in.  duty 
IFt’liii'iHldil iy .  adv.  In  a  manner  involving  neglect 

IK-UuHOSOe.  (del-i-kwrF.)  r.  «.  [Lat.  drliq„r,co  —  dr 
and  Uqursco.  inceptive  from  hquro,  lo  lie  fluid  or 
See  IiiQUin.]  To  melt  down  and  become  liquid  by  attract¬ 
ing  and  alisorhing  moisture  from  the  air. 

71  [Pi--]  Tiie  property 

w  i  J!i  cei  tain  siil.stances  have  of  al.sorliing  moisture 

fnini  th . .  liecoming  damp,  and  even  rimniiig  into 

in  lid  Can.stic  iiotasli,  and  llie  clilondes  o  calcniiii  and 
magni-siiiin,  are  examples  of  substances  winch  undergo 

Doliqii't's  coiil.  a.  (Chem.)  Lialde  to  become  moist 

"'(k'-M  Applied  to  a  plant  whicli  gives  off  so  many 
liraiiehes  tliat  tiie  stem  is  Inst  in  tliem.— Giiiy. 
|>pli«|Uiato.  (de-iik'we-dl.)  v.n.  [From  Utt.deliqufsco.] 
To  deliquesce. 


persi  III  iWicnfi'/.i/ reared.  .  »i  Act  or  process  of  deliqiiiating 

B.'.ripjitPikfSls.  11.  Delicacy;  state  or  quality  ”*^''‘“"'6  pi],.iik’,rp-iim.)  ii.  [Lat.]  (f'/n’iii.)  A  i 


finf*.  effeminnto,  or  (IclicHte.  »  i  * 

ioions.  ide-UsU' U.S.'s  a.  [Fr.  d^.hc.n-iir.  from  E.  Eat 
delicinsnsjnan  L.\X.delicJfP.  See  Dkucacy.]  Highly  pleas 
ing  to  the  tastf*;  umst  sweet  or  grateful  to  the  senses 
affoniingex<inisite  iffeasure:  most  pleasing  to  the  mina 
charming;  delightful ;  exquisite;  gratifying! 

••  O.  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  Right  to  see  » 

What  lleav’o  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land,  —uyron. 

B>eli'ciouHlv<  adv.  In  a  d**Ughtful  or  delicious  man¬ 
ner;  exquisit’ely ;  luxuriously ;  as,  she  sang  dehciously. 


{d'c-lk-'me-um.Sn.  [Eat.]  A  melt- 

or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or  in  a  moist  place;  a  liquid 

A  fainting;  a  loss  of  conscion.sncss 

Orlirn'tioii.  n.  [l.at.  drliratio.]  State  of  delinum ; 

ahi’rration  of  mind.  (R-)  ,  ,,,« 

BBclir'iou^,  a.  [  Lat.  delirus,  from  dehra  —  de,  and  Urn, 
a  rid‘-e  or  furrow.]  Knving  in  mind:  disordered  in  in¬ 
tellect:  crazy:  Ught-hcaded;  raving;  frenzied;  tempo¬ 
rarily  insane;  as,  a  delirious  attack- 
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DELI 


DELO 


DEEP 


o<fr.  In  a  delirious  manner.  I 

l>elir'ioiiHiieMH«  n.  State  ur  couditiou  of  being  deliri¬ 
ous;  delirium.  ' 

n.  fl^at.,  from  delirOy  I  r.ive.  or  am  furious ; : 
Kr.  r/e/tre.j  Any  burst  of  tuninltiions  excitement, 
siou,  or  enthusiasm :  as,  the  iltlirium  of  a  national  panic, 
a  delirium  of  ple^isure,  Ac. 

(Med.)  A  p<Tlurbed  and  disordered  state  of  the  brain,  \ 
proceciliii;;  eith<T  from  an  excess  of  blot>d,  or  a  preat  loss 


been  recommended  as  a  means  of  procuring  sleep  when’  imprison  her,  when  she  suddenly  died  at  (he  ape  of  G8. 
opium  fails.  This  disea-M*  is  to  be  carefully  distingui.-'hed  Victor  Hupo  has  made  of  her  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
fn.>in  inflaiiiniation  of  the  brum,  with  which  it  has  many  '  hi>toricul  dramas. 

symptoms  in  common;  for  bleeding,  wbicli  is  resortetl  IH^Iorine,  Philibert,  a  French  architect,  b.  at  Lyons 


to  ill  the  latter  diseiise,  would  be  of  the  utmost  danger 
in  t/tu. 

l>elisle,  (dedile*,)  Joseph  Xicouas,  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  B.  16^8.  lie  had  for  hi^ 
pupil  the  celebrated  Lalande.  D.  I7GS 


of  vital  jMixver  or  augmentiition  of  nervous  irriUbiUty.  in  a  post-village  of  Diirke  co.,  abt.  2S  m. 

D  .  though  not  a  symptom,  is  frequently  a  concomitant  X.W  .  of  Dayt"n. 

or  result  of  fevers,  intlamiuations  of  the  8uU.tmce  or  IFelllf^s'ooncy*  n.  [From  Lat. 

membrane  of  the  bnun,  of  reaction  after  long  expo-1  deliteicen4.\  State  of  being  bidden  or  coucealeil 
sure  to  cold  or  abstinence  from  ftMMl,  and  is  ofieii'a  COD-  (Surg.) 

SLMjuence  of  both  mineral  and  vegetable  |M)ison3.  If.  is  ^  subsides  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
easily  distinguisiie<l  from  nuinia,  or  madness,  I>y  the  a.  Lying  hidden,  secluded,  or  concealed, 

absence  of  all  congruity  of  thought,  the  inqK»»ihility  of  The  1  ceotians  defeated  the  Athe-j 


aUuit  lols.  lie  stndie<l  three  years  at  ilonie,  and  after 
acquiring  some  reputation  hy  works  in  hi'  natixecily, 
was  calleil  to  Paris  through  the  iiitliicnce  of  Cardinal  Pn 
llellay,  aiitl  iiia«le  almoner  to  the  king.  Various  works 
were  iutru.'tiHl  to  him,  and  in  1564  he  was  appointed,  by 
CHtiieriiie  de  Mi'dicis.  one  of  the  an  hitects  of  the  Tiiib*- 
rit*s.  lie  wjis  assisted  in  some  of  his  undertakings  by 
his  broiloT.  Jean  Delorme,  lie  left  several  treutiscb  on 
architecture.  1).  1577. 

A  minor  is  siiid  to  terminate  in  V.  when  it  Cyxthi'S  Orttoia.  now  called  Saillfs.  Satlli, 

Delo,  or  Deli,  is  the  smallest  of  the 


fixing  the  patient's  attention  to  one  siibjei't  for  even  the 
shortest  spioe  of  time,  and  by  the  total  aliseiice  <*f  that 
circumventing  cunning  so  chano  teristic  (»f  madness ;  or 
by  the  ri*stk*ss  muttering-^,  incoherent  and  di>jointe<l 
talk,  in  which  private  matters,  family  secrets,  and  lonp- 
p  ist  events  arc  all  mingksl  in  a  cimfnsed  babble.  ' 
may  be  either  violent  an'l  frantic  •  P./ermr),  as  in  acutej 
ind  inim  ition  of  the  membrmes  of  the  l*rain;  or  low  and  ‘ 
muttering a.s  in  low  fever.  It  supervenes! 
on  fever  during  any  part  •  f  its  course.  It  occiii-s  in  the] 
hot  state  of  some  interinittents.  but  mrely  makes  it-s 
appearance  in  tvphobi  or  continued  fever  until  the  di" 
ea.'^e  has  re.icheil  its  lodglit.  It  som-tinies  occurs  sud-| 
denly.  without  any  previous  indication;  but  morefre-1 
quently  it  is  ]u*«H-t*dod  by  hea<Iach(‘.  throbbing  of  thej 
lempb's.  a  firt^he  1  and  (»ppress<Hl  countenance.  Ac.  The} 
patient  is  at  fiT't  delirious  during  the  short  and  imper-j 
fe»-l  perimlsof  sle^-p,  or  iuime<liately  after  he  is  roused,  I 
iKJCoiuing.  when  fully  awakened,  more  clear,  and  ctmi 


nians  near  the  temple  of  Apxdio,  at  Delium.  n.  c.  424. 
Socrate.s.  and  hi>  pupil  Alcibiadcs.  took  part  in  this  b  t- 
tlc.  Here  also,  the  trm>ps  of  Antitrchus  (the  Great)  of 
8yria  d<  featetl  the  Romans,  b.  C. 

v'er.  r.  a.  ( Kr.  dt'irrer  ;  l>at.  de^  and  to  free. 

8ee  IjberxteJ  To  liberate,  extricate,  rescue,  save,  re- 
leiise,  or  free  from,  as  danger,  Iwuulage,  restrstint,  Ac. 
as.  to  ddirer  from  captivity.  —  To  disburden  a  wcomaii 
of  child;  as,  to  deliver  of  twins.  —  To  give  forth  in  ac¬ 
tion;  to  exert:  to  send;  as.  to  (/riir<'r  a  broadsiile. — To 
give  forth  in  wonls:  tx>  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  coni- 
inuniciite:  to  relate;  to  impart;  as.  to  deliver  a  mes¬ 
sage,  to  deliver  a  lecture*.  —  To  give,  offer,  or  present: 
to  Irnisfi-r;  to  cede;  to  yield  up:  to  reign:  to  sur¬ 
render:  to  put  into  the  hands  of  another,  or  others:  — 
generally  prece<ling  i//>,  over,  (n,  or  into;  as.  to  deliver 
up  a  fortress,  lt»  deliver  a  ]H‘tition,  to  deliver  go<Kis. 

“  The  constables  bare  delivered  her  over." —  Shake, 

I>oli vVrabtc,  a.  That  may  be  delivered ;  susceptible 


par:itiv«*ly  collect*  d.  By  degrec*s  this  lucid  interval  be-^  of  delivery. 

comw  l«s  pen-ptiMe;  the  iiiilividiii.l  Pec.m.-s  morp  Doliv'eraiice,  n.  [Tt.  chlirfrance.']  Act  of  delivering. 

freeing,  rescuing,  disentangling,  extricating,  lib<Tating. 


and  more  inc:<p»jlde  of  relb'ction  atid  mental  exertion 
and  gridnally  losers  the  power  of  recogni/.ing  the  perwuis 
and  objects  which  surround  him.  hen  />.  is  alaxit  to 
terminate  fatally,  sensibility  becomes  more  and  more 
impaired,  until  ail  conscious  feeling  seems  to  be  lost. 
Inarticulate  moaning  succeeds  to  delirious  incoherence; 
the  patient  loses  in  a  great  measure  sight  and  liearing: 
the  mouth  and  t*»ngue  are  dry.  yet  the  patient  no  longer 
complains  of  thirst:  the  pupils  iKrcome  scarcely  con¬ 
tractile;  black  sj)ots,  like  fllr<.  appear  before  the  |>atient's 
eyi*s.  an«l  the  eracuatiou.s  escajKj  witliont  consciousness. 


or  nuiiinmitting;  as.  a  deliverance  from  peril,  deliverance 
of  a  child,  deliverance,  of  a  sp<'ecli.  —  State  of  being  de¬ 
livered:  release,  as  fnmi  captivity,  slavery,  oppression, 
difticiilty,  or  any  danger,  or  restniint ;  rescue;  libeni- 
tlon:  r^emption;  manumission:  freedom;  as.  a  speedy 
deliverance.  —  An  utterance  or  ojicn  expression  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  opinion. 

“  One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  wlU  share."  —  Dryden. 
Deliv  eror.  n.  One  who  dedivers,  redeems,  or  pre-l 


As  />.  is  rather  a  symptom  «a*  a  di'ease  Than  a  disease!  —  A  relutcr:  anarrator;  one*  who  communicates 

itself,  its  trs-atimuit  necessjirilv  forms  a  part  of  that  ofi  ^*^ '**^*'^*‘?‘ 

the  di-se.ase  on  which  it  supervenes.  cry.  n.  Act  of  delivering:  release:  rescue:  sur- 

“  ■  ■  -  ’  *  a  giving  up;  a  giving  or  i>assing  from  one  to 


I>ol 'rill 111  Trp'iiienw,  Deiiru  .m  Ebrio.sitatis, M kxia ‘ 
A  PoTU,  n.  •  Me/l.)  A  dis.-a'e  of  the  brain,  usually  causefl 
by  an  abuse  of  .«plritiious  liquor.^,  but  sometiines  also  by 
greitt  mental  anxiety  ami  loss  of  sle*  p:  or  it  may  result 
from  bodily  injuries  or  accidents,  loss  of  blood.  Ac.  D. 
sometimes  maki^s  its  afipeamiice  in  C4ms4*quence  of  a 
single  debauch:  but  more  frequently  it  is  the  result  of 
protractetl  or  long-con  inued  iiiteinperanee.  Itii'Ually 
supervenes  on  a  fit  of  intoxication;  but  it  not  nnfre- 
quently  occurs,  also,  when  the  habitual  drunkard  omits 
bis  accustomed  draught.  The  appnmrh  of  an  attack  is 
almost  invariably  pnvetled  by  the  patient  being  remark-, 
ably  irritible.  with  fretfulness  of  mind  and  mobility  of 
b«Mly.  lie  becomes  very  nervous  and  uneasy;  is  startletl 
by  any  sudden  noise,  the  opening  of  a  dxsir  or  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  visitor;  is  restless;  the  bands  and  tongue 
are  tremulous:  he  complains  of  inability  to  sleep,  and 
if  he  doses  for  a  moment,  he  is  awakeiu*<l  by  frightful 
dr&uus.  S«M)u  ileliriuiii  iiiauift*st.s  itself:  if  queslbuKsl. 
the  patient  often  answers  rightly  euoii-h:  but  if  lell  t«i 
liims.-ir,  be  begins  to  talk  or  mutter;  be  U  Mirruiindexl 
by  frightful  or  b»:irli'oni>*  auiniais;  is  pursue*!  by  some 
on  •  who  has  a  design  upon  bis  life;  he  ha.s  terrible  ami 
gli-L'tly  visions.  Though  most  conimoiily  of  a  frightful 


rendi 

another,  or  others;  as.  X\iv  delivery  of  a  prisoner,  delivery 
of  lettei's,  </e/ir<rry  of  a  ship,  Ac.  —  Childbirth:  parturi¬ 
tion.  (S«*e  Labo:;.)  —  Deliverance;  freedom;  state  of| 
being  preserved,  or  delivered.  ' 

{lihet.)  The  fifth  and  last  of  the  several  parts  that  go| 
to  make  up  the  busim^s  and  art  of  the  orator;  the  oth-| 
er.s  being  invention,  di^l>osition,  emlx'llishtnent.  and 
memory;  —  invention.,  in  order  to  find  out  what  to  say; 
ditp  ^Uion,  in  order  to  arnuigo  in  a  proinr  manner;  cm- 
h  Hishment.  to  <le<.k  it  in  pr>  per  language;  memory,  to 
retain  it;  and  delivery,  to  give  it  forth  with  dignity  and 
gr;ice.  The  ancient  masters  of  oratory  looked  ujK>nZ>. ; 
as  occupying  a  most  important  place  in  the  art.  It  is  1 
6  lid  of  Demosthenes  that  when  a^ked  w  hat  was  the  first , 
point  in  oratory,  he  answered  D.\  and  the  second,  U.\ 
and  the  tlunl,  still /).  ’**  Delivery,”  s;iysCi<  ert>,  “  lia.s  the 
sole  and  supreme  power  in  onitory.  Without  it,  a 
s,»eak  rof  the  higliest  mental  capac  ity  can  be  held  in  no 
esii*em ;  w  hile  one  of  moderate  abilities,  with  tins  quali- 
fi*Mti«»n,  m;iy  sui-paAS  even  those  of  the  highest  talent.  ” 
n.  ^^From  dale;  Gcr.  fW.]  A  <lab*:  a  hollow 
place;  a  small,  narrow  valley  betwwu  high  hills. 

**  la  dell*  aod  dales,  concealed  from  human  sight."  — TickeU. 


Ox clades,  at  the  X. 
of  Xaxos,  and  was  faniou.'  llin>nghout  antiquity  as  hav¬ 
ing  beim  the  birthplace  of  Ai»o]lo  and  Diana,  and  further 
ns  iK'ing  consecrateii  to  lhewoi>bipol  the  first  named 
deity.  According  to  the  legend  it  was  a  floating  island, 

,  but  xxas  rendereii  immovable  in  onler  that  L.arona  might 

I  give  birth  in  seenrity  to  these  two  divinities.  It  was 
pt»ople<l  by  the  l<uiiaiis:  and,  in  Homer's  time,  was  the 
centnil  seat  of  their  political  and  religions  union.  Like 
all  ancient  ternpb*'  of  c  b-brity,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delos 
was  one  of  the  great  emjMxria  for  trade:  and,  after  the 
fail  of  C*>rinrh.  the  Indians,  by  wisely  declaring  their 
jK»rt  free,  secaired  that  va.'t  commerce  between  the  east 
and  we^t  of  which  that  noble  eity  had  been  the  channel. 
Its  commercial  importance  wa.s  further  ensured  by  the 
peculiar  sanctity  which  attached  to  the  island.  Even 
hostile  fleets  rode  quietly  at  anchorin  its  sacred  harbor. 
So  holy  xva.s  it  esteeiiied,  that  no  dogs  were  suffereii 
iqMin  it;  and  that  all  dying  persons,  and  women  near 
the  timeof  their  delivery,  wereremnx  ed  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  island  of  3Iyconos,  for  fear  of  pdlntion  by  either 
births  or  deaths.  The  temple  of  Afiollo,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  one  of  the  stateliest  buildings  in  the  uni¬ 
verse;  its  altar  is  .«;iid  to  iiave  been  a  perfWt  cube,  and 
the  doubling  it  was  a  notcxl  mathematical  problem  xxilh 
the  ancients,  which  went  ninler  the  name  of  thepro^ 
lema  Deliacum.  “  tlie  Delian  problem.”  The  decline  of 
Delos  dates  from  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  it  wa.s  laid 
waste  by  on©  of  the  generals  of  Mithridaies.  It  is  uoxv 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins. 

Ikplpiii.  {deVJi.)oT  D£LPnos,(nowCASTRl,)a8mall  town 
of  ancient  JMiocis,  in  a  valley  to  the  W.  of  Mount  Par¬ 
nassus.  was  the  8<.*at  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  Apollo.  .At  this  place  certain  exhalations,  issu¬ 
ing  from  a  cavern,  threw  all  who  approached  it  into 
convulsions.  Theresponses  were  delivered  by  a  priestess, 
called  Pyihia.  who  sat  n|)on  a  trijvxl  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  this  eax-ern,  and  after  having  inhaled  the 
vapor,  gave  utterance  to  the  wislH*d-fur  predictions, 
either  in  verse  or  jirose,  which  were  then  interpreted 
by  tlie  priests.  Fnmi  it.s  fax-nrable  jiosition  this  oracle 
came  to  l>e  consulted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  even 
by  the  neighboring  nations ;  and  thus  the  temple  was 


or  terrifving  ebaract^r,  the  D.  is  ii*.t  alxvay.s  so;  occa-  3>oll  in  Misunuri.  a  P.  0.  of  Benton  co 

sionally  tlie  ap|>e.ir.inces  are  droll  and  lu.licrous.aiid  the!  U^Uti'iia.  or  Dewx.a,  in  U  wcwiju’n,  a  i»ost-tuxviHhip  of 
patient  .mhmus  amiistHl  by  tlienr,  at  other  time.'  it  turns  S  ink  co.,  aUmt  10  m.  N.W.  of  Baralioo:  ]}op.  636. 

. .  . .  ***  Doll  Prairie,  in  in’sconsin,  a  po't-village  and  toxxn 


on  some  matter  of  bu.sines',  as  s-ttliiigof  uccoiints  or 
telling  of  ruoiit-y,  and  the  patient  b  in  a  |H*rpetual  bustle. 
an«l  liis  haniN  are  con.stantly  full  of  buMiiess.  The  pn.^* 
doiuiuaut  emotion  xvith  the  delirious  patient  i.s  fear, and 
ill  his  eff  *rts  t  *  esca|>e  from  an  imaginary  enemy  he  may 
be  guilty  of  a  murderous  ;i»saiilt,  or,  a.s  is  more  frequently 
the  east*,  may  take  his  own  life;  and  hence  he  re*{uires 
b*  be  very  carefully  watched.  The  strong  features  of 


ship  of  Adams  co..  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  abt.  20  m. 
4V  X.W.  of  Portage  City  ;  jtop.  534. 

Di^llville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0-  of  Perry  co. 

Dol  iiinr.  in  If^laware,  a  post-office  of  Susocx  co.,  about 
97  ni.  S.  of  Wilmington. 

D^^l  inar,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  toxxnship  of  Tioga  co.; 
J>op.  1,88.5. 

tliis  complaint  are  slexqilessness,  a  busy,  but  not  angry  Dol  >or'to.  in  California,  h.  X.W.  co  bordering  on 
or  vMleut,  Z>. ;  constant  cliatteiing.a  trembling  of  the  Oregon;  umi,  aliout  1,550  sq.  m.  livers  Klamath  and 

hands,  ami  an  eager  and  fidgety  employment  of  them.  Smith.  The  Pacific  Ocean  w;t>hes  its  W.  bonb-r.  ’x«r- 

The  tongue  is  moi't  and  creamy;  the  puke,  though  fre-  face,  moiintaimms.  Snl,  g.>od.  Mm.  Gold,  and  Conner 
queiit.is  solt:  tli-  skin  is  |>erspiring.and  most  (‘Oinmonly  Cap.  Crescent  Citv.  p.p.  2,022. 
the  patient  i'  'ireiich'-d  in  sweat.  The  Z>.  continues  until  Dololliie.  *  **  .  r*.  - 

the  patient  •‘inks  into  a  sleen.  fr«>m  which  he  awakes  i 
coiiipar.itiveiy  rati'inal.  or  di»*s  fr*>iu  exhaustion.  In 


Pig.  791.  —  VIEW  OF  Delphi,  and  mocxt  parxassus. 


enrichefl  by  an  incroilible  nunil>er  of  valuable  presents 
aiii]  sjdemlid  moiiunients.  Hence,  this  sacr*  d  repository 
became  frequently  an  object  of  plunder.  Still  the  oracle 
continneil  to  utter  it.s  respon.ses  long  after  the  seat  of 
empire  hail  been  transferreil  from  Greece  to  Rome ;  and 
it  was  only  when  Constantine  the  Great  removed  the 
sacreil  trip<Mls  to  adorn  the  hipp*Mirome  of  liis  new  city, 
that  the  resjionses  ceas**d  t*>  be  deliverexl. 


such  ca.'i*'*  ileath  is  often  smbien,  the  patient  rising  for 
!>«nn«  trivial  p.irp*>se.  ami  falling  in  a  faint  from  xvhich 
he  m^ver  nK;*>viTs;  or  at  length,  after  parsing  many 
iiight.s  xx'ithout  ileep.  lie  .‘»inks  into  a  state  of  coma,  xvhich ! 
terniinates  in  death.  This  di'sea'e.  however,  is  rarely' 
fabil.  unless  xvhere  the  strength  of  the  patient  has  been 
seriously  impaire*!  liy  b>ng-continne<l  excesses.  The 
great  reimMlv  is  sleep,  and  the  be'l  means  of  inducing 
this  is  by  opium,  xvhich  is  to  be  given  in  large  doses, 
and  frequenllv  repeale*!,  until  the  desired  effect  follows. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessiiry.  in  order  to  prmmre  sleep,  if 
the  patient  is  in  a  very  exhausteil  state,  or  if  the  disease 
has  lieen  brought  on  by  the  cessittion  of  an  accustomed 
stimulus,  to  alloxv  the  (mtieiit  a  certain  quantity  of  his 
ordinary  lieverage;  but  this  should  m>t  be  continued 
longer  than  he  cun  do  without  it  Chloroform  has  also 


[^loliiie.  Jean  Louis,  (de-lom'.)  a  political  writer,  b. • 
at  (leiicx'a.  Ii40.  He  practised  laxv  for  sex’eral  vears,  in 

Sxxitzerland,  and  went  to  England,  where  lie  fi.xe*l  his  Dol  ’plii,  in  /m/i'ann.  a  po't-vlllage,  cap.  of  Carndl  oo. 
permanent  alaaK  Of  his  various  political  w*>rk3  and  65  m.  X.X.W.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  1,614,  ’ 

e.^s,ays,  his  celebrity  is  mainly  based  iqxm  the  Oynstitu-  Delphi,  in  Mis.eouri,  a  vilhige  in  Gasconade  co.,  abt.  80 
tion  de  P Angleterre.  a  w.*rk  which  ha*!  a  very  large  sale.  W.N.W.  of  8t.  I./ouis. 

and  is  often  qnoteil  as  the  beat  authority  on'the  English  Delphi,  in  AVic  Yorl,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co, 
Con.stitntion.  D.  1800.  i  abt.  210  m.  W.  of  Albany.  * 

Delorme.  Mvriox,  a  Frenchwoman,  b.  abt.  1612.  near  Delphi,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Huron  co.,  abt  17  in.  S.  of 
(  halons-anr-Marne.  and  wluwe  name  was  so  prominent  Xorxvalk. 

in  the  history  of  the  ITrh  century,  that  it  is  ini|K.kSsilde  to  Delphi,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
avoid  speaking  of  her  in  an  historical  work.  She  came  Sequaldice  River,  114  m.  S.E.  of  Xashville. 
at  an  i*arly  period  of  her  life  to  Paris,  xvhere  her  great  Derpliiaii,  Del  phlc.  a.  [Frx>m  Delphi,  a  citv  of 
beauty  woubl  ea.«ily  have  aecnre*i  for  her  a  gofnl  matoh.  ancient  Greece.]  (.dnc.  Hist.)  Relating,  or  periainiug 
had  she  not  been  inclined  to  a  life  of  licentioos  intrigue,  i  fo  Delphi,  or  to  it.s  fumuis  oracle.  * 

Almost  all  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age  were  her  "The  i)e/p*iaa  Tales."— 

plovers.”  During  the  first  disturbances  of  the  Fron-  Delphin'ia.  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkaline  base 
*i/r»  her  house  was  the  rallying-jH.int  of  tlie  ctiiefs  of  obtained  from  the  eeedsof  the  JJefpAinmm  Staphisagria 
that  party,  and  in  consequence,  Mazarin  was  about  to  I  or  stares-acre.  ^  ^  * 
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Dolphin'ic*  Acid,  A  fat  acid  obtained  by 

sapoiiiticiition  from  the  oil  of  the  Dr/p/iinrt^.  or  porpoise  : 
it  ha#  also  been  termed  phnc^nic  aciti.  It  exists  in  the 
vegetable  kin^lom  in  the  l>erries  of  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Dclphiii'idfc,^’  pL  tZ^>bl.)  The  Dolpliin  family. onl. 
(yuirtit^  chanicterizeil  by  the  moderate  si/.e  of  the  hea<l. 
and  usually  by  the  pro'^ence  of  l<*eth  in  both  jaws.  It 
includes,  with  the  Dolphin  and  P>>r{K)is<-.  many  animals 
which  are  ordinarily  csilled  Whales.  They  are,  in  gen- 
eml,  voracious  fet'^lers:  ami  tindr  ttt'sh  is  for  the  most' 
part  ruik,  oily,  and  unwholesome.  The  Dolphins. /V/-| 
are  a  immenuis  «eiiiis,  2*2  species  having  been' 
describe^!,  inhabttin;:  both  the  North  and  South  seas. 

resembles 


I>ol'pliO^.  in  OAio,  a  post-offiee  of  Van  Wert  co. 

DcIp^'btir^'U,  iu  Pennsylvania^  a  i>ost-offioe  of  North- 
amptou  Co. 

I>t‘l  Key,  in  Illinois^  a  post-office  of  Iroquois  co. 

Del  [It.,  from  the  sign.]  {Mas.)  Same  ns  D.\l 

Seono,  q.  V. 

Del  ta, /I.  ;p/.  Deltas.  The  Greek  letter 
triungiihir  alluvial  ti'at'l  included  between  the  several 
mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  !'n»m  its  re.seuiblaiice  to  the 
form  of  the  Greek  dcltiu  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
similar  alluvial  formations  at  the  moutlisof  large  rivers, 
feubje<*t  to  inundations.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  />.  of 
the  .Mississippi,  the  l>.  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Niger,  of 
the  Ganges,  kv. 


The  common  dolphin,  D^lp'iimut^  Delnhis,  .  -  .  , 

very  mm  h  the  |>«»r|H»ise,  and  has  lajen  oDeii  confoumb*tl  Deltli,  iu  Alabama^  a  post-office  of  Randolph  co, 
wji'h  it.  It  inh.ibits  the  Mislitemnean  and  Indian  seas.  I>clta.  in  Illinois,  a  |>osl-office  of  McLean  co. 
swims  swiftly,  and  preys  upon  fish.  By  ancient  writers.  Delta,  in  Ifuiiana^  a  post-office  of  Parke  co. 
the  dolphin  wjis  celebrate<l  for  its  supptised  affectit^n  for  Delta 
the  human  race,  and  for  the  harmonious  sounds  of  music. ,  ' 

The  fables  couuecte^l  with  it  are  the  p«>etic  fictions  of  a 
classic  age,  and  are  totally  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
the  inodHrns,  wlio  know  it  to  be  a  i)n*»lacemis  animal, 
and  consid«T  its  .appearance  at  sea  as  the  prelude  of  an 
approaching  storm.  The  Bolile-heatls,  genus 


in  Michigan^  a  co.  forming  the  S.  e.xlremity  of 
the  upper  peuinsubi,  and  lK)rdering  on  Lake  .MichigJiu 
and  Green  Bay.  ^rea.  about  *2,*JOO  sq.  m.  Bivers.  Meno¬ 
monee,  Ford,  and  M’hitefisli.  Surface,  broken;  stnl, 
g«KHi,  and  mostly  covered  with  timber.  Min.  Limestone 
and  Siindstone.  (bp.  E-’^cuiiaul^a.  *2,542. 

|M)st-towii!»hip  of  Eaton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  S50. 


*/rtn.  are  natives  of  the  Northern  skls  and  have  no  teeth  l>ella.  in  a  village^,  cap.  of  Coahoma  co.,  on 

in  the  upper  jaw.  The  Porpoise,  or  p«>ri>ess<v  /'/i/>c<rna }  w  •  •  .  r,  .  _  .  ..  .  . . 

communis  (derive^l  from  the  Italian  name  for  this  ani¬ 
mal.  p  n-co  p*!tc\  or  hog-fish),  hjis  numerous  small  sharp 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  an«i  a  dorsal  fin  in  the  niitldle  of  th^i 
b'Kly.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  cetaceans,  and 
is  found  in  alimwt  all  the  European  “eas,  and  on  th.* 


the  .Mississippi  River,  at  the  Yazoo  Pass,  about  60  m. 
l*elow  .Mtunphis,  Tenn. 

Delta,  in  AVir  Vork^  a  post-village  of  Lee  township, 
Oneida  co.,  20  in.  N.M*.  of  Utica. 

Delta,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  25  m. 
\V.  bv  S.  of  Toledo. 


American  coa.sts. 
of  a  bluish-black  color  on  the  back,  ami  white  under¬ 
neath.  The  whole  l»otIy  is  coventi  with  a  layer  of  fat 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  flesh  beneath  U 
reil.  and  resembU^s  that  of  the  hog.  Porpoises  swim  in 
shtxals  ',or.  a.s  they  are  called  bv  s:iilors  ^cAoo/jcl  and 
drive  the  mackerel.  Herring,  and  salm-m  before  them, 
a.s  a  pack  of  dogs  do  hares.  They  are  well  kn<*wn  to  all 
who  have  lieen  at  sea.  from  their  rolling  or  apparently 
tumbling  motion  in  the  water.  They  root  about  the 


It  is  atjoiit’ six  f.<‘t  in  leiietli.  nn.l  is  Upltiilioa  lion.  n.  [From  </<aa,  and Lat./u«re.]  The 

formation  of  a  della  or  deltjis. 

Oeltii  ic.  a.  Resembling  a  delta;  in  the  form  of  a 
delLi;  relating  to  a  delta. 

Delta-iiioth,  n.  {Zo<4.)  See  PyR\UD.B. 

Dol  toici,  a.  (Or.  della,  the  letter  A-  fidos.  form.] 
Resembling  the  Greek  A  5  triangular;  a.  del¬ 
toid  muscle,  deltoid  leaf. 

— n.  (.InuL)  A  short,  triangular-looking  muscle,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  front  of  the  arm.  at  the  shoulder. 

Di^l'tou,  in  a  post-village  of  New  Buffalo 

township.  Sauk  co.,  about  54)  m.  N.X.M  .  of  Madison. 
Deliic.  Jean  Andre,  (d^-/ooU-',l  a  Swiss  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  B.  ill  Geneva.  1727.  lie  made  a  special  study  of 
physics  and  geology,  endeavoring  to  establish  the  con- 
.-istency  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  with  the  vjist  mtxleni 
discoveries,  lie  spent  a  portion  of  hi.s  life  in  England, 
and  was  apj>«»inttHl  reader  to  the  queen-  Ilis  princii«l 
works  are.  Theory  of  Baronutters  and  Thermometers, 
*VfW  Motions  0/1  Meteorology.  Traite  OCmentaire  deG4f)lo- 
gi^,  Redtcrches  sur  les  Modificatiom  de  V Atmosphere. 
Some  of  his  works  were  written  iu  French,  others  iu 
English.  D.  in  1S17.  , 

DeltKlnble,  a.  That  maybe  delndeti ;  liable  to  suffer  ( 
i  imposition  ;  as,  "deludable  cogitation.*’  — Sir  T.  Browne.  \ 
Delude',  r.  a. 


F g.  7^2.  —  WHIT- u ill M. 'US,  OR  hhite  wmale. 
shores  with  their  sn.aits.  in  qne.<t  *»f  f  M»«l,like  Incgs.  Their 
rtc-h  was  formerly  considered  a  great  <lelic;u  y,  and  re¬ 
ceipts  for  dre-ssing  it  are  to  be  foam!  in  ancient  coiikery 
books.  The  oil  procure»i  from  the  blubber  is  of  the 
purest  kind :  and  the  skin,  wlieii  carefully  tanne«i  and 
dressed,  is  used  fi»r  wearing  appan  I,  and  for  coverings 
for  carriages.  The  Greenlander  esteems  the  fle.sh  of  the 
p.>rp>ise  as  a  great  dainty,  and  iinaffs  the  oil  as  the 
m(>>t  delicious  of  draughts.  .V  white  spi^ci'*#  occurs  in 
China.  The  Grampus,  of  whi«  h  there  are  >everal  spe¬ 
cies,  is  a  n  itivo  «>f  the  North  ^ea.  an  I  is  often  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Fniiice.  The  large 


unquestionable  evidence  of  this  universal  destruction, 
but  many  of  these  were  afterwards  found  to  belong 
to  a  period  vastly  anterior  to  any  historical  epoch. 
So  far  as  the  test'ioioiiy  of  geology  goes,  we  luive  no 
evidence  that  bears  directly  upon  this  subject.  The 
majority  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  and  theologians 
are  now  of  opinion  that  the  Flood  was  only  partial, 
ami  not  iiiiiversal.  It  was  sent  as  a  judgment  of  God 
against  impious  men,  and  there  was  no  reasuti  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  human  race  had  then  spread  llu  inselves 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  The  word  all,  in 
accorilauce  with  I^isleru  phraseologj*.  is  not  always  in 
Scripture  to  be  bikeii  in  a  gtriclly  literal  sense;  and 
hence,  in  the  Mosaic  account,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  regardeil  as  contrary  to  llie  view  of  the  D.  being  only 
partial.  The  object  to  be  eftected  was  the  destruction 
of  ungodly  men,  and  if  there  be  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  lliey  were  at  that  early  period  extensively  scjit- 
tered  abload,  we  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  God  is  always  very  economical  of  his  means, 
and  never  ha.s  recourse  to  great  measures  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fect  what  may  be  brought  about  by  small.  I’artial  del¬ 
uges  not  only  may.  but  must  lii've  i»ccnrred ;  for  we  have 
unmistakable  priM/f  that  many  large  natural  reservoirs 
have  been  suddenly  tapped,  and  their  contents  let  loose 
iip>ii  low  luiuU  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  not  iiiqK)9- 
sible  that  one  of  these  events  may  have  been  recent 
enough  to  justify  the  tradition  that  man  was  then  on 
the  earth,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  —  The 
marks  of  a  universal  D.,  had  such  an  event  occurred, 
must  have  been  evnlent  in  the  valleys,  caverns,  and 
other  places  into  which  water  would  enter  and  floating 
objects  would  be  drifted,  but  from  which  an  exit  was 
difficult.  Such  localities  contain  Tarioii.««  accumulations, 
but  the  mode  in  which  the  deposits  occur  proves  clearly 
that  the  action  of  the  water  that  moved  them  was  not 
diluvial.  Many  successive  events  must  have  combined 
before  even  the  latest  changes  of  the  earth’s  surface  were 
brought  altout,  ami  these  changes  all  seem  to  liave  been 
gradual,  and  to  have  involved  slow  elevation  and  de¬ 
pression  of  very  large  areas. 

Dol'llsfC*.  r.  a.  To  cover  or  overflow  with  water :  to  in¬ 
undate;  to  drown;  to  sink  completely  under  water. 

“  Implacable,  till  delug'd  by  thy  foam.”  —  PkUip*. 

— To  overwhelm  with  any  m  •ving,  spreading  body  ;  as, 
the  country  is  deluged  with  greenbacks. — >To  overpow¬ 
er,  or  cause  to  sink  under  miivers;il  calamity. 

“  CorruptioD,  like  a  general  flood,  shall  deluge  all.”  —  Pope. 
Dolnisioii,  n.  [Fr.:  Lat.  from  de- 

ludo.]  Act  of  delmliug  or  speciously  deceiving;  decep¬ 
tion:  mental  illusion  or  misleading.  —  State  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  deludeii,  deceived,  or  misled.  —  A  false  be¬ 
lief;  chiiueru;  ern>r;  illusion;  fallacy. 

Doln'xivo.a.  Apt  to  delude  or  deceive ;  tending  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  wrongly  bias  the  mind;  deceptive;  beguiling; 


,  illusory;  as.  a  c/Wuriiv  appearance. 

[Lat.  delwio  —  de,  and  ludo.  to  play,  to  DoluVivolv*  adv.  In  a  delusive  or  deceptive  manner. 
..  II  .. .  II. .1.  1,.*^  Deln'sivoiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  delusive;  tendency 

to  deceive  or  mislead  ;  illusion. 


mock ;  Saiisk.  lud,  to  roll  one’s  self  about ;  Ileb.  luts,  te 
deride,  to  m*>ck  by  imitation.]  To  impose  on;  to  de¬ 
ceive;  t«*  beguile;  to  lead  aslniy  ;  tocheat;  to  circum-  Dolil'sorv,  tt-  Apt  to  delude  or  deceive ;  deceptive  ;  il- 
vent.  —  To  dis;ippoint ;  to  thwart ;  to  frustrate.  lusorv. 


appoint 

D^linl  or,  n.  One  who  ileludesor  disappoints ;  a  trick- 
st**r:  a  bi-guiler:  an  iiiq>ostor.  , 

Dol  lisfe,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diluvium,  from  diluo  —  di,\ 
and  luo,  lavo.  to  wash.]  A  washing  away  of  the  earth  : 
auv  great  overflowing  of  water ;  a  flood  :  an  inundation ; ! 
a  swell  of  water  over  the  natural  banks  or  shore  of  the' 


Kr.uilou*  Orca  ahuUnt-r.  of  ^iicli  an  .-xtremoly  fierve'  — A  smi.ien,  sweeping,  or  overwhelming  calamity ;  as.  a 

-  .  .  .  -  .  .  . .  of  trouble. 

{Scrip,  atid  Gfol.)  The  great  overflow  of  water  nar¬ 
rated  in  Scripture,  and  commonly  known  a*  tiu  Flood. 
This  great  event  U  ordinarily  calculated  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  D>56lh  year  after  the  Creation,  or  2293 
ye.irs  before  Christ,  We  are  t«»ld  in  Gen.  vii.  that  all 
the  fountains  of  the  gre.it  deep  were  broken  np.  and  the 
windi>ws  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  G‘»d  caused  it  to 


an  1  pred  ice.uis  nature,  that  it  mil  only  destroys  the 
jxirpoise  and  dolphin,  but  is  report**«l  to  attack  even 
whalt*s.  It  mea.siires  from  21)  to  *2.5  feet  in  length,  and 
is  well  known  from  itsfrequeut  blowing.  —  See  UelCGA,| 
M  >N  V  *ON.  Ac. 

|>?rj>Jlinite,  o.  (.l/i/t.)  .4  viriety  of  Epid  *T  ,q.  r.  , 

D.^lplliii'iUill.  n.  {^B<t.)  The  Larkspurs,  a  genus  of 
pl.uits,  order  A’liit'///- 
culacetf.  which  yields 
many  favorite  ganlen- 
plaii'ts.  They  are  an¬ 
nual  herbs. with  leaves 
much  divided;  flowers 
blue,  red.  or  piirplo^ 
never  yellow.  />.  c^m- 
solida.  the  Branching 
Larkspur,  sparingly 
naturalizeil  in  our 
fields  and  roadsides, 
hsw  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  double  and 
semi  -  double  flowers, 
the  upper  sepal  of 
which,  as  iu  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  Is  spurred. 

D.  exaltatum,  the 
American  Uirkspur, 
native  of  the  Middle 
States,  has  a  stem  3-4 
feet  high,  and  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  purplish 
blue. 

Delphi  n.[Lat.  ,  . 

the  Dolphin.]  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation,  situ- 

att-d  13^  or  14®  N.E.  of  the  F.;igle,  It  consists  *.f  18  stars, 
including  4  of  the  3<1  magnitude,  but  none  larger.  Its 
mean  declination  Is  about  15®  N.  It  comes  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  on  the  16th  of  J>'pteinber. 

(Zobl.)  ;4ee  Delphinium. 

Deri>ho».  iu  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Otbyva  co. 

Dell'liON.  (formerly  Section  Tex,)  m  Ohio,  a  village  of 
Alleu  CO.,  abt.  116  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus ;  j)op.  Ifi.i. 


Pig.  793.  —  BRA.NCHIN-G  L.ABKSPUB. 

(i>.  coMolida.) 


lu>orv. 

I>»'lve.  r.  (7.  [A.  S.  del/an;  D.deirm;  0.  Sax.  bidfl- 
Man;  0.  Ger.  biUlbhan,  to  bury,  proliably  akin  toGoth. 
(fu/,  a  valley.  See  D.vle.]  To  dig;  to  open  with  a  spade 
or  shovel,  as  the  ground. 

"  The  fiUbT  swine  with  delving  snoot. *’  —  Philips. 

— To  ferret  out ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  get  at  the  bottom  of ;  to 
sift;  to  fathom. 

••  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  roots.”  —  Shake. 

— r.  n.  To  dig,  or  work  with  a  sjKideor  shovel ;  hence,  fig¬ 
uratively.  to  labor, 

••  When  Adam  delved,  and  Kre  span. 

Where  was  ihen  the  gentleman  ?  **  —  Bume. 

— n.  A  cave:  a  cavern  ;  an  excavatid  hollow;  adelf;  as, 
a  “ shady  <Wre.”  (.^/iscr.)  —  \  meiisure  of  coals  dug 
in  the  pit.  (Usal  in  some  p.irts  of  England.) 

r.iiii  40  davs  and  40  nights  iii».ii  the  earth  ;  that  during  Oelv  er.  n.  A  digger;  one  who  uses  a  spade  or  shovel, 
that  time*  the  waters  increased  and  prevailed  excetsi-  Iloiiiatles.  (dem  a-<f^,^an^  .Athenian  oratoK^w^o,  from 


iugly  u|siii  the  eartli,  and  all  the  higli  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  were  covered  15  cubits  and  upwards  ;  that  all  flesh 
died  that  moved  upon  the  eartli,  and  every  man  save 
5>\«h  and  those  that  were  with  him  in  tlie  ark  ;  that  the 
waters  prevaileii  utKiii  tile  eartli  150  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  were  ahate.1.  Goii  tiaviiig  made  a  wind 
to  pass  over  the  earth  and  assiia^  the  waters:  the  foun¬ 
tains  also  of  the  deep  and  tlie  windows  of  lieaveii  being' 
stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  restraiiieil.  Xoah 
entered  the  ark  on  tlielTth  day  of  the  2d  month ;  on  the  I 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month  the  ark  rested  upon  tliel 
niouiitaius  of  Ararat ;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  the  1st 
month  of  the  year  following,  the  waters  were  drUsl  iipj 
from  the  eartii.  and  about  2  months  later  the  earth  it 


a  fislimoiiger,  rose  to  higli  piwitions  in  the  republic. 
He  was  captured  by  Philip  of  Macedoii  in  the  liattle 
of  Chmronea.  but  soon  set  at  litierty.  lie  afterwards  ex¬ 
erted  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  JIaceilonian  party  at 
Athens,  but,  betraying  .Antipater,  be  wa-s  put  to  death 
by  Ca.<sander,  the  son  ot  the  latter.  31S  B.  c. 

I>omii!fiieli*iA  lioii.  n.  Act  or  process  of  depriving 
of  magnetic  power  or  influence. 

I>«“ma{f’iielize.  r.  a.  [Isit.de,  and  Eng.  magnftue.] 
To  deprive  of  magnetic  power;  to  restore  from  a  torpid 
or  comatose  state. 

DPiiinsofr'Io.  DoniasO}r'i‘‘«l- “•  Pertaining  or  re- 
laliiig  to  a  demagogue;  partaking  of  a  factious  nature 
or  property. 


self  dried.  Such  is  the  concise  account  of  this  great  neiiiasjoar'isiil.  «.  State  or  praHice  of  a  demag^uc^ 
catastrophe  given  in  Sacred  Writ,  a  subject  which  has  ;  I>piiiasO|;iie.  (dem  a-gog.)n.  _  [Fr  .  Gr.  de-najo^oi^  ^ 


given  rise  to  much  discii.ssioii.  and  furnished  materials 
for  the  cavillers  at  religion.  Without  going  into  all  the 
points  coniiecteil  wilh  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  al¬ 
lude  to  a  few  of  them.  We  find  iu  the  legends  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  most  of  tlie  earlier  races  iiiain  the  earth  (the 
Chinese,  Itiiidoos.  Persians,  Greeks,  4c.),  accounts  of  a 
simitar  catastrophe,  and  though  sometimes  tliey  are  in 
an  allegorical  form,  yet  they  so  closely  resemble  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Hoses,  that  they  have  generally  been 
regariled  as  r'eferring  to  the  same  event.  Even  the 
Mexiinius,  Peruvians,  and  other  ruder  nations  of  the  new 
world,  are  represented  as  liaving  their  traditions  of  the; 
great  deluge.  Numerous  iiigeiiioiis  and  fanciful  theories 


demos.'the  people,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  A  ringleader  of  a 
faction  or  of  the  rabble:  a  popular  or  factions  orator; 
a  party  leader;  a  teacher  of  sedition.  —  In  its  original 
acceptation,  tliis  word  was  considered  an  honorable  des¬ 
ignation  :  but  it  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  file  oldest  and  most  satirical  of  all  portraits  of 
tlie  demagogue  is  traced  by  Aristoplianes  in  his  play  of 
the  Knights,  in  tlie  character  of  Cleon. 

D4*iii'fi5»4^SS’y«  Siinie  a#  DEM.toooisM,  q.  v. 
Ueiiiitiii'.  »•  See  Demesne.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

DeinaiKl'.  r.  a.  [Fr.  demunaer ;  Lat.  os,  and  manan, 
from  manus,  the  hand,  and  do,  to  give.]  To  claim  or  seek 
as  due  by  right:  to  exact:  to  ask  peremptorily,  or  by 


^era  Sieriy  girn  f^h  iT.  ordliV  t^Vx^^r  Tuthorityj  m^n.ake requisition  of;  as.  todemand  money. 

nomena  of  theZ>. ;  and  early  believed  that!  to  rfe/nona  submn^ion.  j. 

they  found  in  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  iu  the  earth  —To  require';  to  call  for  ;  to  seek  ;  to  need,  to  desire,  as. 


DEME 


DEME 


thf*  afTiir  pnidonce.  Id  demand  the  value  of 

t*har»*s.  —  Toqiiwfi  'ii:  to  si^k  :  lo  iiitetTo^:»ie  ; — boiiie* 
times  nseU  wjth  oj  ;  as.  a  reply  was  drmandfd  o/him.  ^ 

— r.  n.  To  ;  t"  inquire;  toswk;  to  make  a  demaml. 

— n.  Au  a>king  for  or  claiui  made  l»y  virtue  of  a  right,  or 
sup|K>!»cMl  right;  au  a'^kiugwith  authority;  achailetiging 
as  due;  exaction;  as.  p;iyable  on  demand. 

**  He  has  the  confidence  to  turn  bit  wishes  into  demand*.”  Locke. 

— The  asking  or  requiring  of  a  price  for  goods  offered  for^ 
sale :  the  calling  for  in  order  to  purchase :  as.  to  demand 
the  price  of  an  article. —  Desire  to  purchase  or  possess;, 
III  imfested  want  or  seeking;  as,  champtigne  was  in  great 
d-rnand.  \ 

— That  which  is  or  may  be  claimed  as  due  ;  debt;  claim; 
as.  his  demands  were  paid.  i 

{Law.)  A  claim;  a  challenging;  a  calling  upon  a  per¬ 
son  for  anything  due.  It  is  either  in  derc/,  written,  or, 
verbal,  as  a  demand  for  rent,  or  an  applicjilion  for  pay* 
m<‘nt  of  a  debt ;  or  in  law,  as  an  entry  on  laud,  distrain¬ 
ing  for  rent,  bringing  an  action,  Ac. 

In  lUmand.,  much  sought  after;  in  great  request 
greatly  uee»led.  —  On  tiemund,  forthwith;  on  presenta-j 
tioii :  as.  a  bill  payable  on  demand.  \ 

I>eiii[iii(rable.  That  may  be  demanded,  required, 
or  asktal  for  ;  as,  demandahlr.  goo<N.  . 

Deni  tiid  ant.  n.  (Zr/iw.)  One  who  demands;  the  plain-! 
tiff  iu  a  real  action:  any  plaintiff.  j 

Deniiiiiil  er.  n.  One  who  demands,  exacts, or  re<iuire9 ; 
a  dun  :  one  who  stH'ks  t4>  purclnise. 

DesiianirrosM.  n.  (  Liw.)  A  female  who  demands,  (r.) 

De’iiiiir.  a  f-'Ilow-laborer  with  St.  Paul,  at  Thessalonica, 
who  afterwards  deserttnl  liiin,  either  discojiragod  by  the 
hardships  of  the  work,  or  allured  by  the  love  of  the 
worhi. 

Deinara'tii«i.  king  of  Sparta,  who  accused  Cleomenes 
before  the  ephori  as  the  disturber  of  Greece,  for  which 
CU*omi*nes  r-dorted  upon  Dem  iratus  the  charge  of  ille- 
giiimacy,  ami  having  bribed  the  priests  of  Delphi,  the 
oracle.  wh»»n  con<ulted,  confirmwl  the  charge.  D.  then 
resigned  the  crown,  b.  c.  eiitereil  into  the  Per»ian 
service,  and  was  entert  iiue<l  by  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

Deiii  area  to.  v.a.  To  mark  or  fi.x  the  limits  or  bounda- 
rif.-^  of.  '  R.) 

Dpiiiarea'tiaii  Point,  a  cape  on  the  Arctic  coast  of 
>i.  ,\!U'*rica,  iu  Lit.  -15'  N..  Lon.  141^  \V.  It  forms 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
British  N.  America. 

D  ^zw'XTclx,  (de-mirk',)  n.  In  modern  Greece,  a  mayor 
or  chief  maiistrate. 

Deniarka'tion.  Demarca  tion,  n.  [Fr.  rfemar- 
cation  :  J?p.  demareacion.  fnmi  dnnarcar  —  de.  and  mdr- 
C'ir.  to  mark;  L.  Eit.  maixhia,  a  mark,  a  seal.]  Act  of 
marking  off,  or  iif  ascertaining  and  setting  a  limit.  —  The 
line  or  boundary  by  which  one  object  is  sejiarnted  or 
mark-*d  off  from  an  dher.  The  word  wa.s  first  introihiced 
ill  149  ».  when  Pope  .\l  *xanderVI.,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disputes  belw*-eii  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  relative  to  their  Iinliaii  discoverii'S  ami  conquests; 
by  virtue  of  his  p  >nlifi'*al  aiithorily,  drew  through  the 
ocean  an  imaginary  line,  by  which  the  dominions  of  both 
parties  Were  defined;  and  thus  originated  the  expres¬ 
sion  line  of  demnre  ttinn. 

Deni  ito'rialir.e.  r.  a.  To  remove  material  properties 
from  ;  to  deprive  of  m.aterial  qualities. 

Dein'avenil,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Elburz  range 
iu  Persi  i.  al>out  4<.l  m.  N.E.  of  Teheran.  It  is  volcanic, 
and  conical  in  shape.  Height,  15.090  feet. 

Dembeivi^rkio.  (W»>L)  A  place  iie;ir  Warsjiw,  where 
the  Poles  defeated  the  Russians  with  great  slaughter, 
March  31,  1S31. 

D  cm'bcai.an  Abyssinian  province,  comprising  all  the 
territory  surrounding  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name. 
The  lake  D.  is  G)  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  25  m.  Lai.  12*^  L<in.  37®  15'  E. 

Deiil  4>oa.  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  falling  into  the  W.  At- 
lanti  •.  in  Lat.  9®  45'  X. 

Dt^mbin'^ki.  IIexsvk.  a  Polish  general,  li.  at  Cracow, 
in  He  joincsl  the  French  camp  iigii  ag  lin^t  Rus¬ 

sia,  in  l^'li,  and  was  maile  a  captain  by  Xap«ileon.  8tib- 
sequ**ntly  be  remleriHl  service  during  the  Poli.sh  Revo¬ 
lution  of  IS  JO.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  llun- 
g:iry,  in  1S4S  he  offer'*<l  his  sword  to  the  patriots,  ami 
w:is  placoil  In  chief  commaml  of  the  main  army,  but. 
owing  to  Gdrgey's  machinations,  ho  was  repeatedly  de¬ 
feated  by  tlie  Austrians  and  Russians.  lie  fled  to  Tur- 
kev,  aud  returnevl  afterwards  to  France.  D.  iu  Paris, 
l^CL 

Dcnio.  «.  [Gr.  r/cMo.?,  jurisdiction.]  In  ancient  Greece 
a  subdivision  of  laud:  a  township. 

D  ?3il  ?iin',  r.  <1.  [Fr.  d^mener,  to  btruggle,  to  exert  one's 
self — de,  and  menrr :  0.  Fr.  mainer.  from  uiaini  Lat. 
manus.  tho  haiiil.]  To  conduct;  to  lea»l;  to  carry;  — 
with  the  recipriH:.il  ]>rououn. 

“Dutr  requires  to  demean  ourscive*  to  God  humbly  and  de¬ 
voutly." —  South. 

— To  behave  nieanlv:  to  debase;  to  lesseu;  —  preceding 
the  reflexive  ]»n»iiuiiii. 

*•  Antipholus  is  mad; 

Else  he  would  never  so  deiH<an  kinuclf.”  —  Shak*. 

D  ’^mpan'or.  Doiiioaii  mir.  n.  Manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  or  bchai  mg  one's  self:  behavior;  carriage;  de 
portmeiit;  conduct:  as,  a  pleasing  uVmira/ior. 

"  His  demcanvur  did  rather  breed  disdain."  —  Sidney. 

D  ''men  I 'oil,  a.  [Lat.  de,  and  mens,  men/i.t,  mind.  See 
Mind.J  Deprivetl  of  the  mind  or  seiise.s  ;  insane;  crazy ; 
infatuated. 

Doineii  tia.  n.  [I.^t.1  Insanity. 

'  Meii.)  Out  of  one's  miiifi :  weakness ;  silliness :  idiocy  : 
a  term  used  to  imply  a  <fate  of  mental  imbecility ;  barm- 
less  madness.  See  LunacV,  Mvxi.v. 


Domoni'bor.  Domeiii  bored,  a.  (Her.)  Applied 

to  signify  that  the  meuiberaof  an  _ 

animal  are  cut  from  its  body,  us 
ill  Fig.  7i4. 

Do'iiioiioy,  n.  [Lat.  demetitia.] 

Dementia;  insanity. 

Domeiit'.  Domoii'tate,  r.  a. 

[Lat.  dementatus.]  'To  make  de¬ 
mented  :  to  deprive  of  reason ;  to 
render  mad. 

Donioiil'.  in  i//i*uot'x,  a  post-village 
and  towu^hip  of  Ogle  co.,  about  70 
m.  W.  of  Cbicogo;  total  pop.  about 
bOO. 

Domoiita'tion.  n.  Act  of  de¬ 
priving  of.  or  state  of  being  without  reason. 

Doiiiepliitiza'tioii.  n.  The  act  of  purifying  from 
luepliitic  or  foul  air. 

Domepli  itizo.  r.  a.  [L:it.  de,  aud  Fr.  mcp/iiri'srr.]  To 
free  from  foul  or  iiiephilic  air. 

Domomra,  (diw'n-rai'ra,]  a  river  of  British  Guiana, 
which,  after  a  course  of  300  ni..  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
in  Lat.  5®  50'  X^  Lon.  Ob'®  \V.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
prov.  of  that  country.  Fop.  25,5oO.  See  Guiana. 

Deiiier'if,  n.  [Fr.  dfmeriU — de,  and  meritc,  merit. 
See  Merit.]  That  which  deserves  punishment  or  blame; 
vice  or  crime;  lault.  —  An  ill-deserving. 

— r.  71.  To  deserve  demerit  or  blame. 

Doiiiersed',  a.  Plunged  under  water;  drowned. 

Demer’sioii,  ti.  The  act  of  plunging  under  water;  a 
drowning.  —  The  state  or  condition  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed. 

Deme^'merize.  r.  a.  [de,  and  mesmerize,  q.  v.]  To 
dispossess  of  mesmeric  power. 

Domesiio,  l>emaiii.  (de-men',)  n.  [0.  Fr.  demaine ; 
Fr.  domaine;  from  L.  Liit.  dominium,  domomum,fTinu 
l.at.  dominus.  a  lord,  a  master.]  A  manor-house,  and 
the  land  adjacent  or  near,  which  a  lord  keeps  iu  his  own 
hands,  or  immediate  occupation. 

A  geotlemsa  of  fsir  demeene*.” — Shak*. 

Deiiie^^iiial.  (de-me'ni'-<i/,)  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining, 
to  a  demesne. 

Denie'ter.  [Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  Ceres,  q.  v.  In 
the  The/tgony  of  Hesiod,  a  daughter  of  Chronos  and 
Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Persephone  (  Proserpi.ne)  aud 
Dionysos  (Bacchus).  The  most  prominent  myth  con¬ 
nect^  with  her  name  is  the  rape  of  Persephone,  who  is 
seized  by  Hades  while  gathering  flowers  in  the  flelds  of 
Enna,  In  the  searcli  for  her  child.  Demeter  comes  to 
Eleusis  in  Attica;  and  the  legend  thus  accounts  for  the 
institution  of  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries. 

Deme'triiis  I.,  king  of  Syria,  enmamedSoTER,  son  <rf 
J^leucus  Philojiater,  b.185b.c.  He  was  sent  as  hostage  to 
Rome  by  hi»  father,  on  whose  death  Antiochiis  Epipha- 
nes,  and  after  him  his  son,  Antiochus  Eui>ator,  the  one 
the  uncle,  and  the  other  the  cousin  of  Demetrius, 
ii>urped  the  throne  of  J^yria.  He  applied  to  the  Roman 
senate  for  assistance  to  recover  his  rights,  but  in  vain. 
The  Syrians,  however,  recognized  him  for  their  lawful 
prince,  and  at  last  he  obtained  the  throne,  B.  c.  162.  He 
tlieu  declared  war  against  the  Jews,  and  in  this  war 
Judas  Maccahjeus  lost  his  life,  bravely  fighting  for  the 
liberties  of  bis  country.  A  confederacy  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  kings  w;is  formed  against  D.,  who  was  slain  about 
B.  r.  150. 

Demetrius  II.,  called  Xicator  (conqueror),  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding.  Ptolemy  Philouieter,  king  of  Egypt, 
plac^  him  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  after  expeliing 
the  usurper,  .Alexander  Balas,  b.  c.  146.  He  married 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  the  same  Alexander,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ptolemy.  lie  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by 
the  king  of  Parthia,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  which  so  incensed  CleoiKitra,  that  she  married 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brotlier-in-Iaw.  Sidetes,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  in  battle,  and  D.  recoveretl  his  throne;  but  he 
iHcl  not  retain  it  long,  for  he  was  once  more  expelled  by 
Alexander  Zebina,  aud  was  killed  by  the  governor  of 
Tyre,  B.  c.  126. 

Demo  triiiK.  surnamed  Phalerkus,  a  celcbrateil  Greek 
orator  and  statesman,  B.  345  B.  c.  He  favored  the  Mace¬ 
donia  party,  and  held  the  office  of  governor  of  Athens 
under  Cassander  for  ten  years.  The  Athenians  were  so 
charmed  with  his  eloquence  and  his  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration  as  to  erect  360  statues  to  his  honor.  His  gov¬ 
ernment  terminated  in  b.  C.  307.  when  Deinetriu.s  Poli- 
orcetes  restored  the  democratic  form,  and  the  .Macedo¬ 
nian  representative  retired  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  son  hanislicd  him  from  his 
dominions.  D.  is  s;iiJ  to  have  died  hy  the  bite  of  an  lisp, 
about  2b3  B.  c.  He  wnite  many  works  whirh  are  lost, 
and  is  said  to  have  done  much  towards  foundiug  the 
library  of  Alexandria. 

Deiiie'triiiH,  suruaimMl  P^uorcetes.  kins  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus.  At  the  age  of  22  his 
father  intrusted  him  with  an  army  against  Ptoloniy,  hy 
whom  he  wji.s  d«  fi»HtHl  near  Gaza.  But  he  soon  repaired 
the  losi*.  and  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  siileil  to  .Athens, 
which  hedelivi-red  from  Demetrius  Phalereiis.  He  next 
took  part  in  the  war  a«gaiii3t  Ptolemy,  whose  fl«*et  he 
destroyed.  In  B.  o.  305  D<  nietrlMs  undertook  the  siege 
Rliodos.  and  constrn<-te4l  hugt*  machines  for  the  ioy?auU, 
but  after  jaTsevering  for  a  ymr  wm  compelleil  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  attempt.  He  afterwards  defeated  Cassamler 
at  Thermopyla*;  but  wascalleil  toaid  Antigonus ng:iinst 
Seleucus  and  bysiiuachns,  in  .Asia.  'J’he  two  armies  met 
at  Ipsns,  B.  c.  299 ;  ami  after  an  obstinate  battle,  the  army 
of  Demetrius  was  defeated,  and  his  father  slain,  but  be 
himself  fled  to  Kplie.sus.  lie,  however,  mustere<l  a  new 
army,  nml  in  b.  C.  295  relieved  Athens  from  the  tyranny 
under  whic  h  it  groaned.  He  then  slew  .Alexander,  the 
sou  of  C<u>.saiider,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  I 
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Macedonia.  At  the  end  of  7  years,  during  which  he  was 
coiistanlly  at  war,  he  was  obliged  lo  cpiit  his  dcuninions 
and  retire  into  Asia,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  dis¬ 
tress,  upcui  which  he  w  ent  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  his 
son-in-laiv  ;  but  a  difl'ereiice  breaking^ut  between  them, 
war  ensued,  and  Demetrius  was  defeated.  De.serted  by 
his  soldiers,  he  surrendered  himself  at  length  to  bis  son 
in-law.  who  exiled  him  to  Pella,  in  Syria,  where  he  died 
b.  c.  283. 

Dl'iiie'trilis,  C2;ar  of  Russia,  commonly  called  theFfa?« 
Demetrius,  was,  according  to  most  historians,  a  native 
of  Jaruslav,  and  a  novice  in  a  uu)na^tery,  where  he  was 
tutored  by  a  monk  to  i»ersonate  IK,  son  of  the  Czar  John 
Vasilowiiz,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Boris  Gudeiiow. 
Having  learnt  his  tale,  lie  went  into  Litliuanin,  embraced 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  palatine  Samlomir.  In  1604  D.  entered  Russia  at 
the  head  of  a  small  army,  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
Russians  and  Cossacks. and  defeated  an  army  sent  against 
him.  On  the  death  of  Boris,  the  pei>pie  strangUnl  his 
Boll,  and  placed  D.  on  the  throne;  but  liis  partiality  to 
the  Poles, and  conleinj»t  of  tiie  Greek  religion,  occasioned 
an  insurrection,  and  he  was  ussasoimited  in  lt06,  after 
reigning  about  It  months. 

Deiil'i.  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  di,  for  dis.  and  medius,  mid¬ 
dle.]  A  prefix,  used  in  composition  to  t-lgnify  half. 

Deiii'i-baiii,  Doin'i-bntli,  7?.  A  bath  permitting 
the  immersion  of  only  the  lower  half  of  the  bcaly. 

Deiil'i-bas'tion,  71.  {Fnrl.)  A  kind  of  halt-hastion 
which  frequently  terminates  the  branches  of  a  erown- 
work,  or  horn-work,  and  which  is  also  occasionally  used 
iu  other  places.  See  Bastion,  Crown-work,  Horn- 
work. 

Deiii’i-bris‘ade'„  n.  [Md.)  Half  of  a  brigade  of  troops. 

Deiii'i-oa'doiici',  7i.  (.Vi/,«.)  An  imperfect  cadence; 

the  last  or  final  sound  of  a  verse  in  a  chant  w  hen  it  fulls 
on  any  other  than  the  key-note. — M^-ore. 

Deiil'i-caii'iion.  71.  {(Ordnance.)  A  kind  of  ancient 
cannon,  carrying  balls  from  30  to  36  lbs.  weight.  Shahs. 

Dem'i-Clirveriii.  71.  [Ordnance.)  A  piece  of  ordnance 
formerly  used,  carrying  a  ball  varying  iu  weight  from 
9  to  13  lbs. 

Deiii'i-de'ify.  r.  a.  To  worship  or  deify  in  part. 

Deiu'i-dovil,  tj.  Half  a  devil. 

••  Peniand  that  demi-derU, 

tThy  he  hath  thus  ensuared  mj  soul  aud  body  ?  " — Shak*, 

Dem'i-dis'tailoe,  n.  [Fortif.)  Tbe  distance  between 
the  outward  iKdygon.««  and  the  flank.  — CyabU. 

Deni'i-ditone.  tr.  [Mas.)  A  minor  third,  ^ee  Third. 

Demidov*  or  Demidoft'.  {dem*e-tloff,)  a  wealthy 
and  influential  Russian  family,  whose  head  was  an  ar¬ 
mory-founder  at  Tonla.  This  Deniidoff  was  intri^lcd  by 
Peter  the  Great  with  the  business  of  tasting  tbe  cannon 
for  that  prince's  numerous  warlike  expoilition.s.  He 
actively  seconded  all  the  exertions  of  the  czar,  and  in 
1725  discovered  the  mines  of  Kolvvaii,  the  working  of 
which  speedily  enriched  him.  —  lie  left  a  son,  XiTiKA, 
and  several  grandsons,  who  dbtinguished  themselves  in 
tlie  same  career  as  thoir  progenitor,  and  amassed  colos¬ 
sal  fortunes.  —  The  best  known  of  these  are  1‘bokop 
Demidoff,  w  ho  worked  with  great  profit  the  iron,  coj)- 
per,  and  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  B.  at  Moscow 
alKiut  1730  ;  —  XiKOLAl  Nikitich,  a  zealous  philanthro¬ 
pist,  who  introiiuced  into  his  country  several  hrauchos 
of  industry,  founded  esbiblishments  of  )>iiMic  utility, 
and  carried  to  a  great  state  of  perfection  the  working 
of  mines.  He  had  an  annual  incomeof  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  His  last  years  he  passed  in  France  and 
Italy,  enjoying  the  society  of  learned  men.  and  heaping 
benefits  on  all  around  liiin.  B.  near  St.  Petersburg, 
1773;  D.  at  Florence,  1828.  —  lie  left  two  sons,  Paul  ami 
An'atole,  wlio.  as  well  as  inheriting  bis  fertune,  had  aUo 
the  same  liigli  taste,  nml  benevolence.  Of  these,  ('omit 
Anatole  allied  himself  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  by  mar¬ 
rying.  in  1840,  one  of  Napoleon’s  nieces,  the  Princess 
Mathilde.  daughter  of  Jerome,  and  sister  of  Prince  Na¬ 
poleon.  In  1K45,  however,  a  separation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them.  Russia.  a.<  well  as  other  countries,  owe  to 
him  the  foundation  of  many  valuable  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.  D.  1858. 

Di'iii'i-grocl.  71.  (Myth^  A  general  appellation  of  the 
interior  divinities  of  IJ recce  and  Rome,  more  particularly 
of  such  of  tbe  mixed  offspring  ol  divinities  and  morbiU 
as  were  afterwards  deified. 

Be  gods,  or  augcls,  demi-god*.*' — Milton. 

Dein'i-g-oiriless,  ti.  A  female  denii-god. 

Deiii  71.  [Fnrtif.)  Haifa  gorge.  See  Gorge. 

D«'iii  'i-g:r4>at«  71.  Half  a  groat.  (Alamt  5  cents.) 

Doilli-lia^lio*  [dem'e-hdk.)  [Fr.]  [Mil.)  A  small  fire¬ 
arm  iu  general  use  alamt  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
It  was  like  a  large  pistol  in  form ;  but  the  butt  wa.''  long 
and  greatly  ciirveil.  It  was,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
diminutive  of  the  haqiiebiit.  or  hook*but,  n  musket  the 
stock  of  which  was  curved,  iust''ad  of  being  straight  like 
that  of  the  arquebus  or  hand-gun,  the  shape  of  which 
prevented  these  w'eapons  from  being  held  in  a  p<»sitioii 
which  wiuild  allow  the  eye  to  be  directed  along  the  bar¬ 
rel  towanls  the  object  aimed  at. 

Doni  ijotlii,  71.  [Fr.  dame'jeanne.']  A  vessel  of  copper, 
earthenware,  or  glass,  inclo.sed  in  basket-work,  used  for 
holding  liquors;  as,  a  demipdtn  of  whiskey. 

Doiii'i-laiic^,  71.  A  half  lance  or  pike:  a  javelin. 

Doiii'i-liiiio,  71.  [Lat.  luna.  the  im*on.]  [FortiJ.)  See 
Raveux. 

Doin'i-iiian,  ti.  Half  a  man; — used  in  reproach. 

Doiii'iii$;r«  Id  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
about  '2S  in.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Doiii'i-ofTi  <*ial«  a.  Partly  authorized  or  official. 

Di'iii’i-lireiu'ises*  n.pl.  Premise.i  in  part. 

Di‘iii  i-qiia  ver,  n.  [Mas.)  A  note  in  music  of  half  tbe 
length  of  the  quaver. 
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I>eiii'i-relie'vo.  n.  (Srulpt.)  Half-raised  figures  from | 
tlie  plane,  as  if  cut  in  two,  and  only  half  tixeil  to  tliei 
plane. 

l>rm  irep,  n.  [An  ahhreviation  o( ilnni-rfputation.]  A 
Woman  oi  dutiious  reputation  for  clnistity. 
DeJiiir-lIis'siar,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  tlie| 
Strniiiii,  1J  m.  N.W.  of  Seres  ;  pn/).  y,tloO.  I 

l>eiiiisiil>il  ity,  n.  (Law.)  Sute  or  condition  of  being 
dt‘mis.ilde. 

I>piiii*»'al»Ie,  a.  That  may  he  demised  or  leased. 
l>eilii!«c.  (ilc-miz',)  H.  [Fr. uVmis, demise,  pp.of  demtUrr ; 

Lilt.  lUmissin,  ham  drmiUo  —  or,  and  mi«o,  missus,  to 
send.]  .\  laying  down  or  removal,  as  of  the  crown  or 
royal  authority.  —  The  death  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or 
of  any  distinguishi-d  individual;  us,  “  the  dtmiss  of 
Queen  .\nne.” — Swift. 

{Liw.)  A  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate  by  lease 
or  will. 

— r.  u.  To  send  down  to  a  successor ;  to  transfer  or  convey' ; 
to  lease. 

*■  M.t  executors  shall  not  have  power  to  demise  my  lands  to  be 
purchased." — Stci/t. 

— 'To  beipiealh  :  to  give. 

l>pinl-seiii'i-<nii»VPr,  n.  (.Wits.)  A  note  in  music 
equal  to  half  a  semi-quaver. 

(tie-mish'un.)  n.  [Fr.  df mission;  Isit.  de-j 
misso.  See  Ui;.MisE.]  lowering  or  letting  down;  deg- 1 
radation:  ciepn-ssiou  ;  transfer;  resignation.  | 

Demis  sioiiury.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  toa  trans- 1 
ter  or  conveyance  of  lands  or  property.  —  Aiding  to  les¬ 
sen.  lower,  lieprive,  depress,  or  degraile. 

Dein  i-siiit.  n.  .\  half-suit  of  armor. 

D  •init'.  r.  n.  To  depress;  to  hang  or  lay  down  ;  to  let 
fall:  as.  to  drmd  a  public  oftice.  — To  sui.mit  to;  to  ac¬ 
cept  Iiniler  constraint;  a-s,  to  demit  one's  self  to  an  un- 
pal  itaMe  duty. 

Deill'i-tillt,  It.,  [demi  and  fi'n/.]  (minting.)  .K  half¬ 
tint  ;  a  gfiolation  of  color  between  (Kisitive  li.ght  and 
determined  shade  ;  in  other  words,  that  shade  seen  w  hen 
the  sun  shines  on  a  house,  or  any  other  object,  making 
an  angle  of  nearly  4.o^  on  the  ground-plane,  or  vvhen  it 
shines  more  on  tlie  front  than  on  the  end.  (It  is  some¬ 
times  called  half-tint.) 

D.aiii'l-toiie,  n.  i.Miis)  .V  semi-tone. 

D  'Iiliiirgre.  (dem'e-iirj.l  n.  [Hr.  dmiiourgns,  from  demos. 
people,  and  ergm,  work  ]  (I‘hil.)  Literally,  a  work¬ 
man  or  hatidicraltsmaii ;  but  employed  by  the  Gnostics 
to  denote  a  being  whom  they  regardisl  as  the  creator  of 
the  visible  worM.  He  was.  in  their  view,  the  archon  or 
chief  of  the  lowe-t  onler  of  the  spirits  inexistence  prior 
1 1  the  cre.ition  of  this  world  ;  and  it  was  he.  they  said, 
who.  by  contact  with  chaos,  gave  to  this  earth  its  form 
and  living  characters.  From  him  man  receiveil  his 
psyche^  or  sensuous  soul ;  while  from  Goil,  the  supreme 
divinity,  he  receivisl  the  higher  spirit,  or  pnenma.  In 
this  way  they  attempted  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
a  gooil  and  evil  principle  in  man,  and  for  the  origin  of  j 
evil  in  the  world.  —  tsee  Gxosrtcs. 

Deiniur  [Gr.  demiiiriyi/.o.v.]  Creative :  relat- 1 

ingto  a  demiurge;  a.s.  '*  dsmii/rjyic  power." — lie  Qniiwg  ■ 
Deni'ivolt.  n.  [Fr.  demirolte — demi.  and  Lat.  rolutu-. 
from  roiro,  to  roll  ]  (Manege.)  A  half-vault;  one  of  i 
the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  In 
raise-s  his  fore-legs  in  a  particular  manner.  | 

Deni  n.  Half  a  wolf:  a  mongrel  dog;  one_  cross¬ 

bred  between  the  canine  and  vulinne  speci'-s.  — 

Dein mill-  a  I’rnssi.m  town,  district  of  .Stettin,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pomerania,  m.  S.  of  Stralsund.at  the  mouth 
of  the  Trebel  and  Tollense.  It  is  a  town  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  is  noti-d  htr  the  number  of  sieges  it  has  sns- 
t.nne  i  in  various  wars.  Manuf.  Leather,  cloth,  hosiery, 
and  tobacco,  ibp.  9,‘il7. 

Dr’ll!  Ill  it.  or  Dimviit,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  alHuif 
1,000  sq.  m.  Watered  by  the  Niii'ces  River,  fbj).  lUO. 
Dpimip'riicy,  n.  [Qr.  demokratia — demos,  the  peiqile, 
and  l.aateo,  to  rule,  from  k-rateis.  strength,  might.]  Gov 
eniment,  rule,  or  authority  of  the  people;  a  form  of 
g.verument  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  loilpd  in  | 
the  hands  of  the  pcsqde  collectively.  (Correlative  to 
anstocracy.)  ....  ■ 

—In  the  L’.  Slates,  one  of  the  two  great  political  parties; 
into  wJiich  tlie  republic  is  tliviileilj— u^  noiiynious  N\ith 
the  European  term  Omserratism. 

|>pim>iyrjicyq  in  Oiio,  a  |M»st-oflice  of  Knox  co. 
Deiii’o<*rilf\  n.  [Fr.  d-'-iii"Crofe.|  One  who  adheres  to 
democracy,  or  a  gnvermiieut  by  the  people,  or  favors  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  classes  ol  men. 
(Opl«>smi  to  aristorrat.) 

“  Wiinkles,  the  damned  democrats  won't  flatter."  —  Byron. 

_ In  American  politic.s,  a  member  of  the  democratic  or 

conservative  party :  in  contradistinction  to  republican. 
Di’iuocrat,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.  \pop. 

1  ir’ 

DPiiiocrat.  in  -V.  Carolina,  a  P.O.  of  Bniwombe  co. 
Doiiiiiornt'io.  Doaiiooral'loiil-a.  ]Gr.  demnkrati- 
kos;  i'r.  drmocrati'iue.]  Pertaining  to  democracy,  or 
government  by  tbe  pmqde;  popular. 

*■  Vemocratical  eucmies  to  truth. “  —  Broicne. 

Di'mocr/fic  {Antcr.  Tliut  purty  in  the 

V  States  foniiet  ly  opjH)si*(i  to  the  M  higJJ,  latterly  in  ui>* 
position  to  the  Ut  publican  party.  | 

Deini>orat'lcall3'.  wlv.  In  a  democratic  manner. 
Doinof'ratiimn,  n.  The  ruling  principles  of  a  demo- 
crat :  democra* \v.  I 

Domoo'rati-sf,  «.  A  democrat,  (r.)  . 

I>oiiioc  c.  Os  To  make  democratic.  (R.^) 

Deiiioc'ritus.  the  sage  of  Ahdera,  b.  4b0  or  4f0  B.  C.»  i 
and  is  said  to  have  survivetl  a  full  century.  Nothing  of  i 
the  writings  of  D.  remains  save  a  few  fragments  ;  but, 
with  two  exceptions,  there  is  uo  great  man  of  antiipiiiy  , 


whose  renown  fills  a  larger  space,  or  M  ho  seems,  alike 
with  his  genius  iiml  his  aeiiuiiement.'^,  to  have  better  de- 
serveil  a  hold  on  the  world  s  memories.  Vrgtnl  by  thirst 

for  kmiwledge,  he  inivelliHl,  during  his  youth  and  man-  a,  a  i  •  u  i-  u 

hood  ihrou-’-h  India.  Ethiopia,  Chaldtea,  and  Persia:  he  I>oinoriKlior.  «.  One  who,  or  that  which,  demolishes. 


thing ;  to  destroy,  raze,  dismantle,  or  ruin ;  as,  to  demoiish 
a  building,  to  demolish  an  argument. 

“  I  ex|>ected  tbe  fabric  of  mv  book  would  have  beeo  loog  since 
demoluhed." —  TilioUon. 


spent  several  veais  in  Eg\pt,  and  seems  to  have  visited 
the  scImkiIs  oV  Pythagoras  and  Zeno.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  he  heard  Socralt^s,  and  communed  with  Aiiaxag<»ra8 
concerning  the  pheiioiiieua  of  astronomy,  atid  the  plD- 
sicul  structure  of  nature.  Cieero  tells  us  that  in  sty  le 
/>.  might  be  the  rival  ot  Plato.  The  titles  ol  his  works 
relate  to  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics,  .Mathematics,  Astron¬ 
omy,  Medicine,  Poetry,  Muaic,  Grammar,  and  even  Stra¬ 
tegy.  The  A l»dcrites*are  recorded  to  have  paid  loltiest 
honors  to  their  sage.  It  is  said  that  IK  had  ^penlHll  liis 
substance  ill  travelling.  But  the  law  o!  AlKlera  refusiHl 
the  rights  of  burial  to  any  one  who  wasted  his  patri¬ 
mony.  To  escape  the  penalty,  the  philosopher  read  in 
public  his  chief  treatise,  entitled  ua>cwyoi\  and, 

churmetl  by  hiselo«pience,  the  peoi>le  vott*dliini  the  sum 
of  obO  talents,  or  $.)«H».0b0.  It  is  not  often  that  u  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise  reaps  such  a  reward !  Tlie  lame  of  I).y  in 
modern  times,  rests  on  his  extni<»rdinary  previsym  of 
the  AtohiiCy  or  modern  physical  tln*ory  of  the  Universe. 
Kising  above  the  confined  idea  of  the  Ionian  school, 
that  all  things  are  modifications  of  one  element  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  braache<l  the  conceiilion  that  iHxlies  are  made 
up  of  ultimate  atoms,  and  that  in  the  chanicterof  these 
atoms  must  besought  the  ex])lanHtion  ol  the  qualities 
of  what  we  call  body.  He  went  off  at  once  from  all  bar¬ 
ren  logomachies  alsjut  tlie  plenum  ;  and,  indeed,  more 
than  unv  other  thinker  of  antiquity,  achieved  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  laying  down  the  ground  of  just  speculation  in 
physics.  His  doctrines  prevailed  widely,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  enshrined  in  noble  verse  by  Lucretius.  D.  was 
certiinly  a  materialist;  the  mind,  he  thought,  like  fire, 
cousistfAl  of  the  finer  atoms.  He  luad  no  notion  of  life 
apart  from  body ;  and  the  gods  he  deemed  delusion.  He 
had  grand  views  of  the  universe:  in  the  Milky  M  ay,  first 
of  all,  he  saw  the  light  of  innumerable  worlds:  but  he 
liad  a  corres|K)ndingly  lucivn  opinion  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  Man. 

l>f'nio;;-or'^on,  n.  (Myth.)  A  mysterious  being,  who 
was  an  object  rather  of  terror  than  of  worship :  hence, 
in  I*oradise  Lost  (book  ii.),  Milton  speaks  of 

. the  dreaded  oame 

or  Dtmogorgon. 

The  Deniogorgon  is  also  introduced  hy  Shelley,  under  a 
somewhat  differeut  aspect,  into  his  drama  Promethrus 
Vnifound. 

n.  [Fr.  See  Dimsel.]  In 
Franco,  a  young  lady;  somelinies,  also,  applied  to  Ui 
waiting-maid. 

(Zodl.)  The  Numidian  Crane (Anthropoulfjf  rirgo\  of  I 
the  family  Gruidee.  It  is  remarkable  f«>r  the  grace  and  j 
symmetry  of  its  form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deport- 1 
ment.  It  measures  three  feet  three  inches  in  length;; 
and  has  a  beak  two  imhes  and  a  half  long,  the  base  of 
which  is  greenish  and  the  tip  red;  the  irhles  are  crim¬ 
son  ;  the  crown  of  the  ln*ad  is  cinereous  ;  the  rest  of  the' 
head  and  neck.  Mack:  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are; 
long  and  dn»oping;  the  under  i^arts  of  the  body,  from 
the  breast,  the  l»ai’k.  and  the  tail,  are  bluish-a.<h  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  the  quills  are  tipped  with  black;  aud  the  legs  are 


the  Koniatis  were  analogous  to  me  aenions  oi  in 
Greeks,  though  they  differed  from  them  in  many  iic 
portant  particulars.  Every  individual  was  believed  a 
birth  to  receive  a  particular  genius,  which  acconipanie 


Fig.  795.  —  the  iiemoiset.le,  or  ntmibi.vn  cr-vj?e. 

{Anthropoide*  virgo.) 

black.  This  grallatorial  bird  is  a  native  of  many  pa^t^ 
of  Asia  Iiml  Afrira;  iinil  is  to  lie  met  with  along  the 
whole  of  the  southern  anil  e;istern  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  It  delights  in  damp  and  marshy  places,  fre¬ 
quenting  those  parts  in  search  of  small  fish,  frogs.  Ac., 
which  are  its  favorite  food.  It  is  easily  dome.sticated. 

Demol  ish,  r.n.  [Fr.  demolir,  pp.  demntis;  Lat.  demo- 
lior  —  de,  and  mnlior,  to  hurt,  to  cast,  to  throw,  to  re¬ 
move  ;  from  moles,  a  large,  shapeless  mass  or  structure.] 
To  throw,  cast,  or  pull  down,  as  a  heap  or  structure  ;  to 
separate  any  collected  mass,  or  the  connected  parts  of  a 


ra-sea.  or  destroys ;  as,  his  reply  is  a  d’Hiolisher. 
Deiliolilioii.  ydem-o-lish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  drmolitio.] 
Act  of  demolisliiiig,  or  of  overthrowing,  pulling  down, 
or  destroying  a  pile  or  structure;  ruin;  collapse ;  de¬ 
struction;  as,  the  demolition  ol  a  house,  ot  an  aigii- 
meiit,  Ac.  , 

De'moii.  n.  [Fr.  dimon  ;  Lat.  danion  :  Gr.  dainum, 
prolmldy  troni  daio,  to  divide;  ftansk.  Out.  as  heiiig  the 
divider  or  giver  of  a  man's  lot.J  (Myth.)  The  name  given 
hy  the  ancients  to  certain  spirits  or  genii,  which  tliey 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  gods  and  men.  -Ac¬ 
cording  to  I'lato,  tlie  name  is  di  rived  Irom  rfo  mow.  know¬ 
ing,  in  nlliisioii  to  their,  siiiierior  inlelligeiice.  Homer 
and  some  of  the  earlier  of  the  Greek  w  liters  applied  the 
term  generally  to  every  order  ot  being  stiperioi  to  man  ; 
lienee  the  gtals  w  ere  soiiietimes  called  dinious.  and  the 
ai(jcctive  daimoniakos  was  used  to  signily  divine.  In 
Hesiod  w-e  have  an  expre.-s  account  of  1  lie  demons,  as 
spirits  intermediate  between  gods  and  men.  being  the 
souls  of  men  who  Iiad  lived  in  the  golden  and  silver 
ages,  and  of  whom  there  weredilTen  nt  orders.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  I’lato.  the  V.  is  a  middle  intelligence  I  ctweeii  the 
gtals  and  men,  watching  over,  directing,  and  ret  ording 
the  actions  of  the  latter.  In  the  t  pinion  »d  some,  the 
celestial  deities  did  not  at  all  intt  tlt-re  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  htiniaii  affttirs,  hut  coiiiniittt-tl  it  entirely  to  the 
care  of  the  demon  :  and  that  every  mortal  at  birth  re¬ 
ceived  n  partieular  D..  wlio  acconii  iiniwi  him  thn  ugh 
life  and  acted  as  his  guiding  spirit.  Attt.rding  to  their 
influence,  demons  were  distil  giiished  as  gia'd  anil  laid, 
agatlioelemons  anil  cacoeanions  (Gr.  aguthos.  good,  and 
A-uAo.v,  bad) ;  but  in  either  case  tliey  were  regardetl  as 
carrving  out  the  intentions  ol  the  g'  ds,aiid  not  asheiiig 
in  aiiv  degree  hostile  or  (  pposed  to  them.  Hence,  in  its  . 
original  sense,  a  l>.  was  not  necessarily  an  evil  spirit. — 
an  idea  wliich  has  come  to  ns  fr*  ni  the  Jews,  who  were 
wont  to  regard  the  deities  of  other  nations  as  only  em- 
hodiments  or  emissaries  of  tlie  Evil  One.  I  lie  genii  of 
the  Romans  were  analogous  to  the  demons  of  the 
■  '  im- 

at 

particular  geiiius,  wnicn  accompanied 

him  through  life,  aud  ciunlncted  him  through  its  various 
vicissitudes.  The  genius  was  rejirescnted  as  enjoying 
the  good  tilings  of  this  life;  hence  for  one  to  (dneh  his 
aiqietites  was  to  defraud  his  genius.  It  was  generally 
believed  Unit  each  person  had  two  genii —  a  good  and 
a  laid ;  and  as  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  so  was  his 
conduct  good  or  the  reverse.  Places  and  cities,  as  well 
as  men,  were  believed  to  have  their  particular  genii. 
Tlie  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  denums  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  East.  The  Hindoos  associated  with  tiieir  supreme 
deity,  Brahma,  an  innumeralde  host  of  messengers  or 
demons,  calleil  deitjas  ;  and  tlie  Persians  still  lurlher 
develop  and  systematize  this  doctrine  of  subordinate 
spirits.  In  accordanee  w  ith  tlie  dnalistic  principle  of 
tlieir  religion,  tliev  liad  tw-o  kinds  of  demons.-  those 
who  were  servants  of  the  good  iirinciide.  or  Ormned.  and 
were  railed  l-etls,  or  genii  of  the  Liglit,  and  those  who 
servetl  tlie  evil  lu-inciple,  Ahriman.  ami  were  calleil  the 
Held,  or  genii  of  Darkness.  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
tile  Babyloiiisli  captivity,  doubtless  became  acquainted 
with  the  svstem  of  the  Persians:  aud  to  this  may  per¬ 
haps  be  attributed  many  of  the  |M.pnlar  notions  that 
were  afterwards  held  by  them  on  this  sul-jeet.  Among 
Chri.stiau  writers,  denio'ns  are  simply  fallen  angels,  or 
devils.  a.s  used  in  the  N  cw  Testament.  —  See  .Magic, 
IVlTCHCRAFT. 

Do'iiioiiosss.  n.  .\  female  demon. 

Deiiitniof  iza'tion,  n.  -Act  of  demonetizing;  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  demonetized. 

Deiiion'elizo.  r.a.  fo  deprive  of  current  value  or 
cflicaev  ;  as.  to  d-monetize  a  gold  coin. 

Deiiio'niac.  Donioiii  afal.  a.  [Fr.  dt'monia<me.] 
Pertaining  to  demons,  or  evil  spirits  ;  —hence, anything 
fearful  or  liorrible  ;  as,  "  demoniacal  laughter.'’  (Thack¬ 
eray.)— Inflarncvd  by  demons;  produced  by  demons  or 
evil  genii. 

*•  Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melsncholy."  —  MiUon, 

— n.  A  human  lieing  (wsscssed  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit; 
one  whose  mind  is  disturbed  and  controlled  by  the 
power  of  wicked  aud  unclean  spirits. 

”  Those  lunatics  and  demoniacs  .  .  .  were  restored  to  their  right 
miDd."  —  BnUlty. 

Deinoni'aeallv.  adr.  In  a  demoniacal  manner. 
DoiiKnii'acisiii.  n.  Stale  of  being  demoniacal ;  condi¬ 
tion  of  one  who  is  a  demoniac. 

Dt’mo'iiian.  a.  Devili.sli;  of  demoniac  nature ;  as, 
’■  denioin'an  S|>irits.”  —  Milton.  ,  ,  •  „  . 

Doino  iiiaiii»ini.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pos¬ 
sessed  bv  a  demon  or  devil.  a  ™ 

De'ilioiiisili.  H-  [Fr.  demonisnie.]  Belief  in  demons  ; 
dpiiioDolocv.  .  , 

Do'nionist,  «.  One  who  believes  in  demons  or  evil 

De'riioiiUe.  I’.n.  [Lat.  dtrmoni'rarc.]  To  fill  with  the 
spirit  t»f  a  demon. 

_ To  possess  hv  a  demon. 

Deinonof'rac.v.  n.  [Gr.  dai'mon.  and  kratein,  from 

A-rafo.s.  strength.  The  power  of  a  devil  or  demom 

D«.iiionoI'nlrr.  «■  [Gr.  daimon.  and  latreia.  service, 
worsliip.  from  latron,  pay,  hire.]  The  worship  of  demons 

or  evil  spirits.  -  ■  ti  w 

Demonolo;^'ic,  Demonology  ical,  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  demonology. 
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Domoiiol'ogist.  «.  A  writer  on,  or  ftndcnt  of,  de¬ 
monology.  1  A 

Oomtmol'osy,  n.  [Gr.dahnmi,  .nod  /or/'w,  trcntise.J  A 
UiKCOursio  on  ileinoiiH;  tv  trentise  on  evil  niiiittv,  tliv'ii 
nature  and  properties,  and  tlie  superdtitions  regarding 
them. 

I>p'nionrj-.  n.  The  world  of  demonB:  denmniae  power. 
Ito'inoilNilip.  It.  State  or  condition  of  a  denioii. 
WoK.MUisIrabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  heing  vlenioti- 
stralile.  _  . 

l>»*inoirslriible,a.  [See DEMOJiSTK.vTF..]  That  maybe 
demonstrated  ;  tliat  may  he  jiroved  lieyond  (.onht  or 
contratliction;  capaiile  of  being  sliown  by  certain 
evidence.  .  -  ,  .  i 

EJ^'ision'strabloness,  w.  Quality  of  being  demon- 
Blrable.  ,  ,  ,  ... 

l><*inoii'st  rivl>ly»  nc?r.  In  a  ninnner  to  preclude  doubt , 

beyond  the  po8f«ibility  of  contradicli(U). 

t*.  u.  aemon.^ivaius, 

de,  and  inon.dro,  to  show,  to  point  out,  from  viotieo^  to 
cause  to  think  of,  or  to  remember,  from  Sau^k.  man,  to 
think,  whence  Lat.  weiw,  niiinl  ]  'Jo  prove;  toeMiice; 
toexhilnt;  to  manifest;  as,  to  dnnom-trate  an  inclina- 
—  Xo  point  out  or  indicate ;  to  show  or  pro\  e  to  be 
certain  :  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  ot  doubt;  as,  to 
dcmmistrnte  a  fact.  .  t  .  •  * 

l>ciiioiiKt  ra'tion,  n.  [Lat.  df'.mmstratxo.^  A  point¬ 
ing  out;  a  showing  forth,  or  exhibition;  act  or  process 
of  demons^ating;  the  highest  degree  of  evidence;  cer¬ 
tain  proof  exhibited,  or  such  proof  as  establishes  a  fact 
or  proposition  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
shows  the  contrary  position  to  be  absurd  or  impossible; 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  senst-s,  or  of  reason ;  evi¬ 
dence  whicli  satisfies  the  mind  of  the  certainty  ot  a  fact 
or  p^ol)o^ition. 

_ Ouiwanl  show ;  public  exhibition;  open  manifestation 

of  (*]iinions  or  feelings;  as,  a  loyal  df.nion.'^trutifm. 

A  military  movement  or  maiKouvre,  involving 
an  exliihition  of  accumulated  force;  us,  to  make  a  tZe- 
^  monstrafdm  on  the  enemy's  flank. 

{Lnjic.)  That  process  by  whieli  a  result  is  shown  to 
he  a  necessary  cun8e»iiienee  ot  the  |')remi^(•s  Irom  which 
it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition  that  those 
premises  are  admitted,  eitlier  as  matter  ot  fact,  or  of 
intuitive  evidence,  »»r  of  i>revious  D  A  D.  is  either  di- 
V'Ct  «ir  mdirt'ct;  it  is  direct  when  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
iiosition  is  proved  at  once  and  directly,  and  indirect 
when  it  is  proved  by  showing  that  tlie  contradiction  is 
impossible  and  absurd,  which  is  usually  teimedrcdwcito 
ad  absurdum.  .  . 

I>onioii'Mtralive, a.  [Lat. Having 
the  power  of  demonstration ;  sln'Wing  or  proving  by 
Certain  evidence;  invincibly  coneluhive;  having  the 
power  of  bh(»wing  with  clearnebS  and  certainty;  as,  ae- 
monstrative  figures. 

— Exhihitive  ;  having  the  faculty  of  saying  or  expressing 
much;  open-minded;  candid;  frank  ;  as,  a  aemc/nstrative 
man. 

_ Involving,  or  consisting  of,  the  power  of  expression 

wliether  eulogistic  or  vituperative;  as,  dtmon^trative 
language.  .  ^  f  * 

(Gyuiii  )  A  pronoun  dir(‘cfly  pointing  out  that  to 
W’hich  it  has  reference,  'ihey  are,  Hits,  lA.  these,  and 
that,  xA.  thiise. 

I>eiii«nrj*tratively,  adv.  In  an  open  or  demonstra¬ 
tive  manner. 

I><‘nioii>*trativenoss, 

demonstrative. 

ratoi*,  71.  One  who  demonstrates,  or  proves 
a  thing  with  iiuluhitable  certainty. 

(^Iwar.)  The  imiex  finger.  — One  who  exhibits  the 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  a  teaclier  of  practical  aiiatoniy. 
l>oiiioiito«  (dai’^non/tai,)  a  tow'n  ot  N.  Italy,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  Ifi  m.  from  Coni ;  pop.  r,‘V28. 

in  Alahania^H.  jiost-village  and  town.shii 
of  Marengo  co.,  on  the  Tombigbee  Kiver,  abt.  64  m. 
of 'i’uscaioosa ;  4,245. 

I>oiiioruli*a'lioii,  n.  Act  of  dem(*ridizing;  corrup¬ 
tion,  (»r  subversion  of  morals  or  prineiple.s;  as,  the  de- 
moraUzatdni  of  apolitical  party. 

]>oiiior'ulize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  doiwrah'ser  —  de.  and  morale, 
morals.  See  Moral.]  To  corrupt  or  undermine  tlie, 
morals  of;  to  destroy  or  lessen  the  efr*-et  ot  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  in;  to  (lejirave ;  to  viliale;  a^,  to  demoralize 
youth,  a  demoralizing  example.  ,  „  . 

iVoin'orostville,  a  village  of  Ui^per  Canada.  Prince 
Edward  co..  aht.  U  m.  N.W.  of  Pictou  :  pop.  ahr  3.)0 
l><*'nios,  n. ;?)/.  Di-mi.  [Gr.,  peu])le.l  (Anr.  Iiist.)  A 
district  or  tract  of  land.  The  Attic  J)  answered  to  our 
townships;  their  union  into  one  people,  with  Athens  as 
their  centre,  is  attributed  to  Theseus. 
lloiliOM.  ill  Ohio,  a  post-oflice  of  Belm«»nt  co. 
I>o'iiio«villo,  in  a  post-village  of  Pendleton 

CO.,  aht.  25  m.  S.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

or  Eu<*liorial,  Characters.  See 
IIIEROOLYI’HICS.  , 

I>eiiiot'Uia,a  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  tlicMaritza, 
22  m.  S.  of  Ailrianople.  Cliarles  XII.  of  Sweden  lomul 
a  refuge  in  tliis  t«>\vn  after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa.  J  up. 
about  9,700.  ^  . 

IJemostlieri'ic,  a.  [Fr. /)rnio.<t^?o7jjvwc.l  Intlio  style, 
or  after  the  manner,  of  Deino.sthenes;  as,  JJe.musthernc 
eloquence. 

I>ciliosllioiics,  (de~mos'the-neez,)  the  most  celohratea 
of  the  Grecian  orators,  u.  in  Paeaiiia,  near  Athens,  385 
B.  c.  He  \va«  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Athenian  armorer, 
wlio  died  when  J>.  was  only  7  years  of  age.  His  guar¬ 
dians  having  embezzled  a  large  ptirtion  ot  his  estate,  he 
jileaded  his  own  cause  against  t)ieTn,at  the  age(»f  17, and 
foroi  d  them  to  disg(»rge  the  plunder.  His  first  attempts 
at  oratory  were  not  very  successful,  his  lungs  being 
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weak,  his  speech  stammering,  and 


Quality  of  being  clear  or 


Fig.  796.  —  Demosthenes. 

(From  AD  aocieui  bust.) 


wanl.  Being  firm  of  resolution,  however,  he  retired  for 
Buine  years,  and  by 
great  perseverance 
succeeded  in  over¬ 
coming  these 
fects.  In  order  to  rc^- 
movc  the  two  first- 
named  obstacles,  he 
would  declaim  in  as¬ 
cending  steep  hills, 
or  by  the  side  of  the 
roaring  sea,  with 
pebbles  in  his 
mouth.  To  acquire 
elegant  gestures,  lie 
practised  before  a 
mirror;  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  habit  of 
shrugging  up  one  of 
his  shoulders,  he 
placed  a  sharp- 
pointed  sword  just 
over  it,  in  the  place 
where  he  stoofi.  He 

had  cultivated  his  ,,  ,  .  i-  j 

mimi  by  attrndiiig  the  lectures  of  Plato,  and  had  studied 
the  jiriiiciples  of  oratory  under  Isa-us.  lu  a  cave, 
which  he  inhabited  for  a  long  time,  lie  would  read  and 
ponder  on  the  orations  of  others,  and  store  his  mind 
with  the  writings  of  great  authors.  On  this  account, 
his  defamers  tleclared  that  his  oration.s  smelt  ot  the 
lamp.  At  the  age  of  27  he  retunuMl  to  public  lite,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  filled  the  highest  offices  ot  stale.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  arousing  the  Athenians  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  when  the  encroachments  ol  Philip 
of  Maceduii  began  to  alarm  all  the  Grecian  States.  He 
delivered  against  Philip  the  most  glowing  and  pungent 
orations,  which  have  become  famous  under  the  name  ol 
The  Philippics.  He  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  lUeo* 
tians  to  assUt  Attica,  and  when  Philip  invaded  Attica, 
he  joined  the  army,  ami  w:is  present  at  the  battle  of 
Cha?ronea;  hut  his  courage  failing  him,  he  turned  his 
hack  upon  the  enemy,  and  fled.  For  this  cowardly  con¬ 
duct  he  w;is  afterwartls  tried,  but  acquitted.  After  tlie 
death  of  Philip,  D.  exerted  his  influence  against  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  the  various 
Grecian  States  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Persians. 
But  this  alliance  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  victonou.s 
Macedonian,  who  inflicted  terrible  chastisement  on  tlie 
Thohans,  and  prepared  to  continue  his  march  into  At¬ 
tica.  In  onler  to  pacify  Alexander,  the  Athenians  sent 
an  embassy  to  him,  of  which  D.  was  a  member;  but  ap- 
pndieiisive  of  the  victor's  wratli,  he  turned  back  on  the 
roa<l.  From  this  time  his  influence  waned.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  Athenians  declared  war  against 
Antipater,  lii.s  sncce.ssur,  hut  were  defeated,  and  ordered 
to  deliver  up  Demosthenes,  who  fled  to  Calauria,  and 
pc.isoned  himself  in  tlie  temple  of  Poseidon,  322  u.  C. 
Subsequently,  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  his 
niemorv,  and  educated  his  eldest  child  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.— The  main  characteristics  of  D.'s  eloquence  are 
majesty  and  vigor.  His  object  was  less  to  excite  the 
passions  of  liis  hearers  than  to  convince  their  under¬ 
standing;  and  this,  Cicero  has  declared  to  he  the  es¬ 
sence  of  true  eloquence.  He  seldom  or  never  spoke  ex- 
temporaiieouslv,  but  always  prepared  his  speecliea  with 
the  most  assi<luous  care.  They  are  to  tiiis  day  consid¬ 
ered  tlie  jiurest  models  of  oratory  in  existence.  With 
regard  to  spontaneous  force  ami  readine.ss,  ho  is,  perhaps, 
inferior  to  Cicero;  hut  ho  surpasses  him  in  Bubtilt^v  ot 
thought,  strength  of  logic,  and  rhetorical  power.  The 
best  editions  of  his  orations  are  those  of  Bekker  and 
Dimlocf, 

Oeinj^'.seyiowsi,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  ot 
Venango  co. 

Deiiiiil'ceat^  a.  [Lat.  demnlcem,  from  demulceo  —  de, 
ami  nitUceo,  to  stroke,  to  touch  lightly,  to  soothe,  akin 
to  niitlgeo  i  Gr.  aniclgl^  to  milk.  See  Milk.]  Softening, 
mollifying;  as,  a  denudce.nt  property. 

—n.  (d/ed.)  A  class  of  soft,  bland,  fluid  medicines  or 
drinks,  and  either  given  in  cohls  and  obstinate  coughs, 
to  shield  the  p.assages  from  the  contact  of  the  cold  air, 
or  to  protect  tlie  tender  coat  (»!  the  gullet  ami  stomach 
from  the  action  of  corrosive  or  irritating  acids  or  jioi- 
sons,  and  also  to  save  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  organa  from  the  acrid  action  of  tlie  water  in 
certain  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  tor  these 
several  purposes,  demulcents  are  either  taken  by  tlie 
mouth,  or  use«l  as  an  injection.  Barley-water,  thin  ar¬ 
rowroot,  almond  emulsion,  linseed  tea,  gum-water,  or 
mucilago,  or  any  decoction  ot  herbs,  are  all  included 
umler  tliis  name. 

Di'iiiul'sloii^  H.  Act  of  softening  or  soothing;  coax- 
ing. 

l>oilllir'«  V.  n.  \Vr.  demeurer \r.it.  demorer  —  a#',  and 
morer,  from  mora,  a  delay.]  To  delay  ;  to  doubt ;  to 
pan.se  ;  to  Imsitate  ;  to  object ;  as,  to  deniuT  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

{Law.)  To  delay  a  legal  process  by  doubts  and  ob¬ 
jections. 

“  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred."—  Walton. 

— n.  Stop;  pause;  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  pro¬ 
ceeding;  suspense  in  proceeding  or  decision. 

“  All  my  demure  but  double  hU  attacks."  —  Pope. 

a.  [Fr.  de  moeurs.,  of  manners,  having  man¬ 
ners.  mannerly.]  Of  discreet  manners;  considerate; 
staid;  sober;  grave;  modest. 

"  Cnme,  pensive  nun.  devout  and  pore. 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure."  —  Milton. 
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his  gpstures  awk- 1  — Downc.ist ;  afTectodly  modest;  seemingly  grave  or  do- 


coroiis  ;  as.  demure  as  a  cat. 

Deiimro'I.V.  adv.  In  a  demure  manner;  with  as¬ 
sumed  gravity,  or  affected  modesty. 

“  Hypocrisy  .  .  .  demurely  looking  down.”  — 

Denmro'iiesft,  7i  Gravity  of  countenance  ;  soberness 
of  mien;  affected  modesty;  iirmU-ry  ;  make- believe  pro¬ 
priety  ;  as,  the  drmure7ies$  of  a  min. 

n.  {(Joni.)  All  allowance  ma<le  to  the 
owner  of  a  trading-vessel,  for  delay  or  detention  in  port 
beyond  the  appointee!  tiiucol  departure.  Also,  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof. 

J>eiiinr'rei\  n.  One  who  deniur.s  or  objects. 

{Law.)  An  issue  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  on 
matter  of  law.  It  confes-ses  that  tlie  tacts  are  true  as 
stated  by  the  opposite  party,  but  denies  the  legal  con¬ 
sequences  inferri'd  by  the  opposite  jiurty  from  these 
facts.  D.  is  either  gnieral  or  special.  1).  in  equity  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  at  law.  D.  may  be  also 

applied  to  an  indictment  in  criminal  cases. 

n,  bal f,  from  Lat.  through 

the  iniddle  — c/r,  and  medius,  middle.]  A  parlicular  size 
of  paper;  akiml  of  papiT  of  small  size,  n  degree  smaller 
tliaii  medium,  and  two  degrees  smaller  than  royal. 

—At  Magdalen  College  in  Oxf(»rd  University,  Eng.,  a  title 
given  to  one  who  I'anUs  a.s  a  scholar  in  other  colleges, 
and  wlio  partakes  of  the  founder's  benefaction,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  turn  to  a  vacant  fellowship. 

— a.  Made  of  the  size  of  paper  caIU*d  demy;  relating  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  same  ;  a.s,  a  edition. 

91.  [A.S.  denu,  dme ;  Belg.  denne,  akin  to  ItaL 
tana,  a  cavern,  an<l  Fr.  taniere.  a  den,  a  liolc;  Heb. 
danna,  low  ground,  from  danan;  Ar.  danna,  to  lie  low, 
depressed.]  A  cave  or  hollow  jdace  in  the  earth:  a  pit 
or  subterranean  recess,  used  for  concealment,  shelter, 
protection,  or  security. 

“  The  shapeless  bear  bis  den  forsakes.”—  Drydrn. 

— A  haunt;  a  retreat;  any  place  of  freipient  resort  or  re¬ 
tirement  ;  as,  an  author's  den,  a  dt7i  ol  vie*-,  Ac. 

V.  n.  To  live,  as  in  a  den. 

Doiiaiii'.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nord,  on  the  Scheldt.  5 
m.  \V.  of  Valenciennes;  pop.  9,116.  Near  it,  Maishal 
Villars,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  defeated  the  al-  « 
lied  Dutch  and  German  troops,  conimanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Alheniarle,  July  '24,  1712.  Trince  Eugene  wfis,  by 
the  admirable  strategy  of  Marshal  Villars,  cmiipelled  to 
witness  a  defeat  that  lie  could  nut  avert. 

Denuiio,  in  Jllinois,  a  village  of  Saline  co.,  about  tO  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

Delia  r'colizo.  r.  a.  \De,  and  7ia7'coUc,  <j.  v.]  To  dis¬ 
possess  of  iiarcotine  ;  to  free  of  uarcutic  matter  ;  as,  to 
denarcotize  tobacco. 

Dona'riu^,  n.;  Denarii.  [Lat.]  (Antiep)  The 
principal  silver  coin  used  by  the  Romans,  consisting 
originally  of  10  ass^.s”,  and  aftorward.s  considered  equal 
to  18  asses,  when  the  weight  of  the  latter  coin  was  to- 
duced  to  one  ounce.  Originally,  (lie  denarius  was 
of  a  pound  of  silver,  hut  its  weight  varied.  Its  value  is 
considered  equal  to  37  cents  of  Aniericaii  money.  Tiiero 
was  also  a  gold  denarius  equal  in  value  to  25  silver  de¬ 
narii. 

Doiiuriiis  De'i.  [Lat.,  the  im‘ney  oT  Chid  ;  Fr.  de7ner 
a  </n’u.]  {Law.)  A  certain  sum  of  money  which  is 
given  by  one  of  two  contracting  parties  to  the  other  as 
a  sign  of  the  completion  of  the  contia<'t.  It  does  not 
bind  the  parties,  as  he  who  received  it  may  retmn  it  in 
a  limited  time,  or  the  otlier  may  abamloii  it  and  avoid 
the  engagement.  It  difler.s  from  arrher  in  this,  that  the 
latter  is  a  jiart  of  the  consideration,  while  the  D.  D.  is 
no  part  of  it.  —  liouvier. 

Deii'ury,  a.  [Lat.  from  ten.]  Contain¬ 

ing  ten ;  tenfold. 
n.  The  number  ten. 

Doiia^tioiializo^  v.  a.  \Ve.  and  natiem.']  To  divest 
of  national  character  or  rights  by  translerence  to  tlie 
service  of  another  iiathui. 

Doiiat'uralize.  i‘.  a.  [/>#•, and  7Hithrali:e.']  Torender 
unnatural;  to  alienate  troin  nature.  —  Toilenatioiialize; 
to  make  a  reminciation  ol  iiHtural  rights. 
l><^ii  big'll,  {dtm'be,)  a  marltimecounty  of  England. in  N. 
Wales,  hounded  E.  by  Flintshire,  Clieshire,  and  Sliroj)- 
shire;  W.  by  Caernarvonshire ;  N  by  the  Irlsli  8ea;  ami 
S.  by  Merionethshire  and  Montgemerjshire.  Area.  634 
sq.  m.  Tills  county  is  rugged  and  niooTitainon.s.  hut  here 
and  there  intiTspersed  with  rieh  valleys.  Pu-ers.  The 
Clwyd,  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  and  the  El^vy.  JVo.  Chiefly 
cattle,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  ami  cheese.  Goats  and  sheep 
are  numerous.  Min.  I.ead,  iron,  and  slate.  Wool  is  the 
principal  article  of  nmnnfactnre.  Pop.  104.266. — 7>.,  the 
county-ti>wii,  is  situated  <»n  the  branch  of  the  Elwy,  6 
m.  from  St.  Asaph.  Pop.  9,u72. 

a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  opposite  Keneh.  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Nile.  It  has  some  very  remarkable 
antiquities,  the  nmst  noteworthy  of  which  is  the  well- 
preserved  tenipl<‘  of  N’cMins.  Lat.  26°  15'  N.,  Lon.  32°  E. 
I>ou'<loi*mon<io,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  jirov. 
E.  Flanders,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Dernier  and  the 
Sclieldt,  19  ni.  S.W.  of  Antwerp.  Mamif.  Lace,  woollen 
cloths,  ami  cotton  yarn.  J*np.  9.000. 

Deii'ilraolirtf [Gr.  dendrnn.  a  tree.]  {Min.) 
Arborescent  agate;  agate  containing  the  figures  of 
elinihs  and  trees.  See  Aoate. 

Doii'^lriforiii,  a.  [Gr.  f/curfron,  a  tree,  and  Lat.^o?*7n<2, 
form.]  Having  tlie  h)rm  of  a  tree. 

Dciiilrit'ic,  Domlrit'ioal,  a.  [Or.  dendriiAs,  tree¬ 
like.  |  Presenting  offshoots  like  the  brandies  of  trees. 
Deiidro'ioa,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Stlvicola. 

Deii'clroiil,  l>oii<lroi<l'al,  a.  [Gr.  dexidron,  and 
eidos,  form.]  Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub. 
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Fig.  797.  — TREE-K.^NOAEOO. 
(Dcndtoiagu*.) 


PoiKlrol '  aj;  us,  n. 

[*•!•.  tUufJrtm.  a  tret*.] 

{Z  i}'..)  TlieTm*  kun^:a- 
roo.  a  genus  «»t'  Mcir>-u- 
pialian  auiinuls,  ilifltr- 
iiig  from  tlieollifi*  kan¬ 
garoo  I'.v  tluir  a«laj»la- 
lion  to  ail  arbori’ul  lite. 

They  are  fotuul  in  New 
Guinea,  and  some  of 
tliein  are  found  mea- 
buring  more  than  lour 
feet  in  IfHgth.  inde¬ 
pendent  of  llie  8\ve<‘p- 
ing  tail. 

D<Mi>lrolite,  n.  [Gr. 
iitwirnn^  lr«*e,  lithos, 
stone.]  (GeoJ.)  The 

petrified  stems  of  trees  and  ])lants  found  in  the  second¬ 
ary  forinatio!i,  and  especially  in  the'coal  strata.  These 
remains  are  found  in  very  dilferent  >izes,  some  being 
gigantic.  Sometimes  they  are  fouml  with  fo.ssil  branches, 
fruit,  and  ev.‘»n  leaves. — these,  however,  only  as  iinpres- 
yi.,1,3^ — whilst  in  other  places  only  fragmi-nts  «H.*cur, 
which,  however,  belong  to  trees  having  notliing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  now  growing  in  the  same  regions  —  as, 
for  example,  the  tjeautifnl  stems  of  palms  at  Cliemnitz  in 
Saxony,  Jtc.  Such  woods  are  generally  cliangeil  into 
agate,  or  into  pitchstone,  when  they  occur  in  ancient 
srrata  altered  by  volcanic  fire.  Omcerning  the  ques 
tion  of  their  origin,  opinions  are  still  divideil.  Many 
of  them  are  so  hard  and  beautifully  colore<l,  that  they 
are  cut  and  employed  for  all  artistic  purposes.  >Vhen! 
cut  into  very  thin  plates,  they  exhibit  under  tlio  mi-: 
croscope  the  structure  of  the  wo<hI  so  perfc*ctly.  tlint  it 
is  n')t  only  possible  for  botanists  to  determine  the  natu-' 
ral  order  or  family  of  plants  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
even  the  genus  and  species.  They  mostly  belong  to  the 
FUc^ii.  Ct/cin^(F^  and  (hni/rrtr. 

Dojiilroro^^^iHt,  rt.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
trees. 

Deinlrorosry,  n.  [Or.  (Undron.  and  logo$,  discourse.] 

.4  discourse  or  treatise  on  trees;  the  natural  history  of 
trees. 

I>Oinlrom'oter,  rt.  {Qr.  dendrnn^  and  mefrow,  meas¬ 
ure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  trees. 

n.  [Gr.  dmdron.  and  ophia,  a  seri>ent.] 
{ZoCd.)  A  genus  of  liarmless  serpents,  family  Coluber, 
remarkable  for  their  long  and  slender  b<Mly 
I>o'iioK  I>EN'EB0lv,  «.  [.4r.,  a  tail.]  Msfrow.)  A  bright 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  tail  of  Leo.  It  is  10® 
5?.E.  of  Zozma,  ami  maybe  distinguished  by  its  great 
brilliancy. 

I>eii  tely  to,  «.  (.Vt».)  An  amorphous  mineral,  some¬ 
what  resembling  gum-arabic;  .«/>.  /7r.  =  *2-40;  lustre 
greasy;  color  whitish,  yellowish,  greenish,  reddish.  Trsins- 
luceiit;  brittle,  and  often  much  cracked.  Silica, 

40*2,  magnesia.  35*7,  water,  241  =100. 
l>eiisiie,  or  IIiieak-uoxb  FeiVEB,  {deng{r).  (J/cd.)  A 
disease  that  h:is,  on  several  occjisious.  recently  imide  its 
appearance  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
ami  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  characterized  as 
a  severe  inflammatory  fever,  accompanied  with  rheu¬ 
matic  puns  in  ihe  joints  ami  muscle.s.  Though  very 
severe,  it  i-s  not  often  fatal,  and  usually  terminates  in  a 
few  days  after  a  copious  discharge  of  perspiration. 

Hv,  an  English  poet,  B.  in  Dublin,  16lo. 
He  accompanied  Charles  11.  in  his  exde,  ami  wiis  sule 
setiuentlv  sent  as  ambassador  to  Polaml.  The  poem  ot 
oitpers'HtU  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  procluctions. 

«-  That  may  be  denied  or  contradicted. 

•  The  negative  authority  u  also  deniahU  by  reason.  '— /^rourne. 

Poiii'al,  n.  .^Ct  of  denying;  negation:  ct>ntra<llstinc- 
tion:  an  affirmation  to  the  couirary;  an  assertion  that 
a  declaration  or  fact  stated  is  not  true. 

“  Denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fouler.”— 5«<iney. 
—Refusal  to  grant,  allow,  or  concede;  rejection;  as,  his 
request  in-t  with  denial.  r  i 

—A  disowning:  an  abjuration  :  a  disclaimer ;  a  refusal  to 
avow  or  acknowletlge;  us,  the  rfc/iiaf  of  a  charge  pre 
ferred  against  one. 

Denial  of  one's  f elf.  See  Self-T)ENI\L. 

w.  One  who  denies,  contra»lict8,  or  refuses  to 
avow  or  ackmiwledge. 

“  Christ  looked  bis  denier  into  repentance.'*— SowfA. 

neiiier.  n.  [Fr:;  from  A 

small  ancient  Fren<  h  copper  com,  which  was  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  sn\i  or  cent. 

Oen'isrrator,  n.  One  who  blackens 
l>oil'iin«  «•  (Com.)  A  coarse  kind  of  cotton  drill. 
Doninik,  (du-n^nu,)  Gi.acomo  M.auia  Carlo,  an  Italian 
historian,  B.  1731.  Ilis  principal  "orks  are  :  Discorso 
Hnpra  le  yicende  della  Litierat urn  ;  Ddle  Fivoluzioin 
d'  Italia  ;  Storia  deW  Italia  OccidentaU,  etc.  D.  lu  Dans. 

imi3 

Deti'is,  or  Deny«,  fSf.,)  first  bishop  of  Paris,  in  the 
3d  cent  He  was‘sent  from  Koine,  about  A.D.  2;>0.  to  con¬ 
vert  the  pagans  of  Gaul.  He  built  many  cbiirclies,  and 
selected  Paris  as  the  seat  of  hi.s  blsbdpric.  During  the 
oersecution  of  the  Christians  under  Aurelian,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Komun  governor  Pesccnnins, 

ami  belieaded  in  *272,  v  r 

(St.,)  a  t<.wn  of  France,  <lep.  S<*ine,  6  m.  N.  of 
Paris  A  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Denis  was  founded  at  this 
nlace  in  250.  Dagobert  was  buried  here  in  o'O.  D.igo- 
Wn  i  founded  the  abbey  in  tw36.  and  it  lias  ever  since 
been  the  place  of  sepulchre  for  the /rench  mormrclis 
The  first  church  was  finished  in  i  .o,  and  the  present 
commenced  in  1130,  was  completed  m  1-81.  A 


battle  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots 
Was  fought  ill  its  vicinity,  Nov.  10, 1007,  when  the  latter 
Were  vietori*'US,  D<*  Montmorency,  the  Komaii  Catholic 
leadei',  bfiiig  mortally  wounded.  By  a  ilecree  of  tlie 
Conveiitioii,  Aug.  0,  li'Ja,  the  ro\al  tombs  were  opened, 
but  IheV  were  rer*loied  by  .\aj»oleou  1.  in  IbUO.  ihe 
abbey  was  suppressed  in  1792.  /b/).  20.11i . 

in  Illiiioifi,  a  post-township  ot  l>awTence  co.; 

1 

in  a  twp.  and  village,  cap.  of  Crawford 

CO.,  on  l!oy*’r  Uiver,  about  06  iii.  N.E.  of  Council  Bluffs  ; 
pop.  633. 

l>oiiii40il,  in  iS'ew  )7>ri,  a  post-office  of  Herkimer  co. 
izsk't  ion*  n.  Act  ol  making  one  a  denizen,  subject, 
or  citizen. 

••  That  the  mere  Irish  were  reputed  aliens  appears  by  the  char¬ 
ters  of  detiizatiun."— Davies. 

IJeniaio'.  ®.  a.  To  in:ike  a  ilonizcn  or  citizen.  (R.) 

i>oiiizoii.  (Jcn'c-.-ii.)  n.  [\V.  dinaswr,  dinesydd,  a  citi¬ 
zen,  li'oni  dinas.  ii  loi  trcss,  a  forlificd  town,  or  city.]  A 
cilizeii.  particularly  a  naturalized  citizen,  in  England. 

— A  stranger  or  alien  atiniilU'd  to  residence  in  a  foreign 
country. 

"And  roim  ...  the  world's  tired  denizen." —Byron. 

_ An  inlialiitaiit ;  ailweller;  a-s,  •‘(/eni'r-nsof  air.” — Pnjte. 

_ <1.  To  nnike  a  tienizen  of;  to  iiiituralize;  to  enfran¬ 
chise. 

••  Falsehood  is  denizen'd,  virtue  is  barbarous."— Donne. 

—  To  fnrni.li  or  popiil.ate  witli  denizens. 

noil  i*oiisliil».  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a  den- 

D<‘ii  mark,  one  of  the  secondary  kingiloms  of  Europe, 
lie.s  on  the  S.  siile  of  tlie  entrance  lo  the  Baltic,  between 
63°  and  :,s°  X.  Lat.,  and  8°  and  13°  E.  Lon,  It  consi.sts 
partly  of  tlie  peninsula,  stretcliing  from  the  river  Kit 
iiigsane.  or  Kongetiae,  the  X’.  frontier  of  Selileswig,  to 
the  Skaw  or  Skagen.  and  coiiiprising  tho  province  of 
.liitlaiid;  and  p.irtly  of  tlie  Danish  Arcltipelago  (or  of 
tlie  islands  of  Zealand,  Fiincn,  Liutlainl,  Falster,  &e.,  Ite- 
tw-eeii  the  Baltic  and  tho  Cattegat),  and  tlie  island  of 
Bornholiii,  in  the  Baltic.  Except  on  the  S.,  wltere  it  is 
hmindeil  by  tlie  dncliy  of  Selileswig,  continental  />.  is 
evervw'liere  surronndeii  liy  the  sea,  liaving  E,  the  Baltic, 
tlie  Little  Bell,  and  tho  Cattegat;  X'.  tlie  Skager  Rai  k. 
and  \V.  tho  Nortli  Sea.  Iceland,  tlie  Faroe  Isles,  part 
of  (ireeiiland,  and  some  posses.sions  in  the  IV.  Indie.s. 
belong  to  this  kingdom.  Exclusive  of  these,  1).  contains 
an  area  of  11, -193  sip  ra. 

Political  Divisions. 


Home  Pbovtnces. 

Zealand  and  Moen . 

Boruholm . 

Ftinen  and  Langeland.. 
Laaland  aod  Falster... 
Jatlaud . 


Total . 


Colonies. 

Europe  and  S.  America. 

Faroe  Islands . 

Iceland . 

(ireculaiid  . 

H'  Jndic^ 

St.  Thomas  . .  V . 

St.  Croix tSanta  Cruz).. 
St.  John  . . 


Area  m 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

Pop.  Chief  Towns. 

2,793 

603.551  COPENHAGE.N. 

221 

30.7«>9  Urtanc. 

1.302 

22S.106  Oilense. 

610 

91.136  Xjikiopiog. 

9.597 

734.^35  Aarbaus. 

14.493 

1.698.497 

8.651  Thnrsharn. 

30.000 

64,700  Reikiavik. 

Unknowu. 

9,892  Uperoavik. 

13.000  CharlotteAmalia 

Ill) 

38  000  Cbristiaostadt. 

42 

12.500  Cbrittiausborg. 

Surface.  Ixiw  and  level,  having  neither  mountains  nor 
hills  of  any  considerable  elevation.  The  coasts  rise  but 
littlo  above  sea-level,  and  in  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Jutland  the  land  is  defended  by  dykes  from  irruptions 
of  the  ocean.  — 5bj7.  For  the  greater  part,  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile,  forming,  particularly  in  tlie  S.M  .  part 
of  Jutland,  the  finest  pastures,  and  producing  excellent 
crops.  Ill  the  more  N.  and  central  dists.,  the  soil  is  and, 
sandy,  and  barren,  comprising  large  tracts  of  heath. 
Rivers,  d-c.  D.  has  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude;  fresh¬ 
water  lakes  are  numerous,  but  not  large.  The  must 
remarkable  feature  of  the  physical  geography  of  tins 
country  is,  undoubtedly,  the  number  and  extent  of  the 


edifice, 


Pig,  798._C0PENH.AGEN.  (The  Great  Square.) 
inlet,  of  the  sea,  or  rather  l.Agoona.  w-liich  intereect  its 
continental  la.rtion.  The  iirincipal  of  tliese  lagoons, 
the  Lymfwrd,  formerly  commnnicated  only  by  a  narrow 
channel  with  the  Cattegat.  stretching  thence  m  a  «. 
(lirertion,  with  long  sinuosities,  anil  expanding  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  into  immense  stieets  of  water,  eneoinpassing 
large  islands,  lu  ross  the  peninsula  of  .lUtland.  almost  to 
theN.Sea.  —  Anim.aud  Veg.  Frnd.  Tlie  horses  and  cattle 
of  W.  Jutland  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  The 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  short  and  coarse.  Init  it  has  latterly 
been  much  improved  by  crossing  with  Merinoes.  ihe 


feeding  of  Iiogs  is  largely  prosecuted,  .and  quantities  of 
l.a.oii  and  salt  polk  are  yearly  i  xiiorted.  Poiiliry  is  so 
al.niiilaiit  that  their  feathers  alone  make  a  cuiisideralde 
ilem  ot  export.  All  tlie  cuniiiion  gnisses,  wil  li  potatoes, 
flax,  and  liemp,  niadder.  and  toluiceo,  are  raised  in  l>. 
Tlie  forests  are  nut  very  extensive,  lying  prineipally 
al.ing  tlie  E.  sliores  ol  Jutland,  and  in  Zealand  and 
lUneii.  and  consisting  cliielly  of  l>irch,  a.sh.  alder,  and 
oak.  Pine  and  lir  are  rare. —  Min.  No  metals  or  miii- 
eralogieal  ileposils  have  been  luiiinl  tlial  would  repay 
tlic  expense  of  working.— Chia.  Iliiniid.  and  Mil  jert  to 
strong  and  cold  winds.  In  winter  the  Sound  is  some¬ 
times  frozen  over.  Fogs  are  very  prevalent.  —  Agric. 
Tlie  land  in  l>.  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to 
the  state  of  tlie  law,  wliieh  interdirls  the  union  of  small 
farms  with  larger  estates,  hut  encourages  in  various 
ways  tlie  parcelling  out  of  landed  property.  Tlie  animal 
average  yield  of  crops  may  he  estimated  at  the  fi  Bowing 
li„„res:  — Wlieat,  3,30t),90U  bushels;  rye,  l.'JhO.OIKi;  bar¬ 
ley,  IG.OIK):  oats.  3,tj00, 000;  hiu  kwlieat,  l.OOO.Ot'O;  beans, 
Sir.,  2.000,000  bush. ;  and  2,250,000  tons  potatoes.  But  the 
principal  attention  of  all  the  more  extensive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Danisli  farmers  is  directed  to  grazing,  cattle-feeding, 
and  the  dairv.  Horses,  cattle,  salt  provisions,  butter, 
wool, and  otb'er  nnimiil  producis.are.in  fact,  in  ordinary 
years,  thenilingstaplesof  industry  and  exportal  ion.  Tho 
farmers  are.  in  general,  a  comlortable,  and  even  wealthy 
clas-s.  —  Manuf.  IVoolleiis.  linens,  cottons,  beer,  liquors, 
eartiienw'are.sugar,  paper,  soap,  leatlier,  Ac.  iairge  quan¬ 
tities  of  flour  are  milled,  and  exported  on  a  large  scale 
from  Cupcnliagen  and  Flensbiirg. — Com.  Tlie  foreign  com- 
merceiif  1).  is  mainly  carried  on  witli  England  and  tlie 
X.  countries  of  Europe.  The  precise  munetarv  value  of 
the  commercial  transactions  carried  on  by  V.  cannot 
be  stated  witli  any  preteure  to  accuracy,  as  tlie  Danish 
olficial  returns  do  not  give  tlie  declared  or  reiU  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  blit  only  the  weight  of  tlie 
same.  As  regards  the  extent  of  trade  reciprwated  be¬ 
tween  D.  and  her  colonies,  and  tin-  U.  States,  the  returns 
for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June  31,  1807,  show  an- 
aggregate  of  exiants  Irom  tliis  country  of  $1,206,688 
(mixed  values);  correlatividy.  the  imports  from  D.  and 
lier  possessions  are  stated  at  $700,483  (gold  values).  On 
March  31.  1867,  tlie  commercial  marine  of  the  kingdom 
consisted  of  3.736  vessels,  with  a  total  of  172.460  tuns 
Tlie  inivilege  of  exacting  tolls  on  sliipping  passing 
tliroiigh  tlie  Sound  (formerly  called  Ihe  thnind  dues)  was 
reliiKiui.-lied  by  D.  in  Is'u,  lor  a  compensation  in  full  of 
36,0011,000  riXHlollars  ($19,145,000  currency). contributed 
in  a  pro  rata  proportion  by  tlie  various  powers  trading 
with  the  Baltic.  Of  tins  indeuiiiity  the  U.  Slates  paid 
2  03  per  cejit  ,  or  $.393,011— Const,  uad  Gort.  Tlie  jireseiit 
constitution  of  D.  is  embodied  in  the  cliartcr  of  1849, 
restored,  witli  moditibations,  liy  tlie  national  vote.  July 
28, 1860.  According  to  its  provisions  llieexeciitive  power 
rests  in  the  king,  and  liis  resp.onsiide  ministry.  TTieking 
must  lie  a  meniher  of  the  Evangelical  l.iitlieran  Clnireli, 
which  is  the  declartsl  religion  ot  tlie  state.  Tlie  Kig  dag 
(diet  or  congress)  cuniprisos  Hie  Landsthing.  and  tlie 
F.Usthing;  thelurmer  being  a  senate  or  iii'per  lo  use, 
and  the  latter  a  liousc  of  representatives.  The  foi  mer 
consists  of  66  nietiihers.  of  whom  12  have  a  lilisnoniiiia- 
tion  from  the  cnovn;  the  remainder  are  elected  by  Hie 
piqiiilar  vote.  The  Fotksthing  is  comprised  of  101  mem¬ 
bers.  and  is  admissible  to  all  citizens  who  have  allaim  d 
the  age  of  25.  and  who  are  not  ineligible  by  reason  of 
pauperism  or  mental  iiieapacity.  The  elected  nienibei-s 
of  the  Landsthing  ho]i\  their  seats  for  8.  and  those  ot  Hic 
Folksthing  for  3  years,  each  body  receiving  payment  for 
tlieir  services,  Tlie  Lund^ttiing  fornis  tlie  siipri'iiie  loiirt 
of  Hie  realm,  and  tries  parliamentary  iiiipeiu  limeiils; 
wliile  to  tlie  are  committed  Hie  fiscal  measures 

of  Hie  country. — Frlig.  and  Fine.  3  lie  I.ntberan  is  tiie 
established  religion,  init  coinidele  toleration  is  extended 
to  every  other  sect.  Ol  Hie  inhaldtants,  tliere  are  less 
tlian  1  jier  cent,  iielonging  to  otlier  Cliiireln's  than  tlie 
Lutheran.  Elenieiitary  eduealion  is  widely  diffibsed :  at¬ 
tendance  at  school  for  7  years  being  compulsory.  The 
number  of  parochial  scliools  maintained  at  Hie  piildic 
expense  is  above  4.blKI.  Besides  Hie  university  ol  (Jopen- 
liageii,  there  are  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  at  boroe  and 
Aalborg  togellier  witli  gnimmar-selnads, academies. and 
normal  schools  in  all  the  chief  tow  ns.— fVimnce.  The 
budget  fur  Hie  year  lSGS-9  present.sl  a  revenue  estimate 
of  27,438.7  48  rixsiollars,  or  $14,816,924,  against  28AI-_4.965 
rd.  expeuditiire($15,133,475),  show  ing  a  dehcit  ol  ^Ib  5.,1 
(gold  values).  The  public  debt.  March  31.  1868,  stood 
at  132  685.400  rix-dollars,  or.  in  American  gold  value, 
$71  650116.  The  debt  is  divided  into  internal  and  for¬ 
eign  lial.ilities,  and  was  largely  added  to  by  the  expenses 
incurred  by  tlie  Sclileswig  llolstein  w'ar  in  1864.— J/i/., 
de  Tlie  Danisli  army,  in  1868,  consisted  of  4.,.j95  men. 
Under  tlie  recent  organization  it  is  iinders  ood  tliat  he 
new  additions  to  the  infantry  reserve  W|  1 1  tiring  up  Hie 
■  total  war-efleetive  to  52,656  troops.  At  the  commi-nce- 
nieiit  of  the  same  year  tlie  navy  of  D.  comprised  5  iron¬ 
clads,  11  Steam-frigates  and  sloops,  and  13  sinaller  cralt. 
Is  gunboats,  Ac.,  besides  2  sliip.s  of  tlie  line,  1  friga  te,  cor¬ 
vette  and  brig,  transports,  receiving-ships,  Ac.,  not  under 
Itiam  forming  an  aggregate  flr-et  of  about  59  vessels. 
Inhah!  Tlie  Danes  present,  iiliysically,  'j'ml 

feristics  of  Hie  Scandinavian  type,  — liglit-haired,  b  ne- 
eved  fair-skinned,  robiist-framed.  They  are  brave  (like 
their  ancestors  Hie  riAin^s,  or  sea-rovers),  seber,  in¬ 
dustrious,  of  good  morals,  and  liighly  intelligent ;  hut, 
witlial.  fond  of  a  certain  amount  ol  gayety  and 
„li,v— rViiVfbuens.  Besides  Hiose  belore  mentioned,  the 
principal  places  are  Elsinore,  AalUirg,  Banders,  Kiiig- 
kiopiiig.  Corsoer,  Ac.  -  Hist.  The  early  liistory  of  D.  is 
Ilisoml  and  uninteresting.  In  138o  Margare  daughter 
of  Waldemar,  kjiig  of  Denmark,  and  wile  of  llato,  kmg 
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of  Norway,  ascended  (he  throne  of  these  kinjidoins;  In 
138y  she  was  chosen  hy  the  Swedes  their  suverej|jn:  the 
three  crowns  heiu^:  united,  it  was  supposed,  for  ever,  in 
lo97,  hy  the  treaty  of  Calmar.  This  great  (|Ueen,  t!»e 
St'iiiiramis  of  th<  North  f  and  whose  reign  is  the  most 
glorious  in  Danish  annals,  D.  in  1412.  After  her  death  a 
lengthened  struggle  ensued, which  resiilteil  in  tlie  Swe<les 
emancipating  tlieinselves  from  the  Danish  yoke,  152d. 
In  U4.S,  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  hec<uning  extinct. 
Christian  I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  widcli  his  posterity  still  possess;  and  hy  this 
nieiiiis  the  valuable  prove,  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were 
united  to  the  throne,  in  1761  and  1773  respectively.  Ln* 
tiieranism  wji«  introxliiced  in  152^3.  and  Catholicism  snje 
presM'd  in  1637.  In  1658  D.  was  invaded  byOnstavus  of 
Sweden,  who  wTe>ted  from  lier  some  of  her  finest  prove. 
In  1807 Copenhagen  wms  bombarded  by  a  British  fleet;  and 
at  the  coiKdusjoM  of  tlie  European  war,  in  1815.  Norway, 
which  had  for  so  many  ages  belonged  to  />.,  was  assigned 


r>eriHison,  in  /V?»7i.'ry?ra«irt,  a  post-office  of  Venango  co. 

l*o**t,  in  ilasaachwstitsj  a  post-office  of  Burn- 

stable  co. 

O^ii'iiisville.  nr  Dennis  Creek,  in  Nno  Jersey,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Dennis  towiislnp,  Cape  May  co.,  on  a  creek  of 
its  ow’n  name,  about  7  m.  N.  of  Cape  May  Coui't- House; 
poy.  about  yuO. 

Deii'iiy.  iu  Illinois,  n  post-office  of ‘Warren  co. 
l>t*ii'iiysvill<**  iu  Maine,  n  jmst-townsbiii  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  135  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta;  488. 
Oc^lioin'iiiublo^  a.  That  may  he  named  or  denomi¬ 
nated.  I 

l>CiiOill'ilBate,  r.  a.  [Uit.  denomino,  denominatus  —  I 
de.  and  voinino^  from  nonun.  a  name.]  To  give  a  iiame^ 
or  ei)ithet  to;  to  name;  to  call;  to  style;  to  give  a 
title  to;  to  designate. 

“  The  two  facnities  that  denominate  us  mea.  —  UDderstandiug 
acd  svill.” — Hammond. 

Having  a  spt‘cific  name  or  denomination. 


to  Sweden,  the  former  olthiining  in  exchange  the  duchy ,  Oenoiikiiia'tioii,  n.  Act  of  denominating,  naming. 


of  Liincnburg,  and  a  money  indemnity.  The  Danes  felt 
this  sacrifice  acutely;  but  a  greater  was  to  follow.  Un¬ 
wise  legislation,  and  the  pro-(Jerman  element  in  the 
population  of  the  Schlesw’ig-IIolstein  duchies,  brought 
about  a  rising  in  these  provinces  iu  1848.  But  though 
Prussia  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents,  the  matter 
was  satisfactorily  settled  in  1852.  In  Sept.,  186^3,  how’- 
ever,  occurred  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.,  the  last  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg.  In  view  of 
this  event,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  iu  1852 
signed  a  treaty  in  London,  to  the  efi'ect  tha^‘* taking 
into  consideration  that  the  maintenance  of  th^ntegrily 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  as  connected  with  tlie  general 
interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Kumpe,  is  of  high 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace,"  the  succession 
to  the  crown  was  made  over  to  the  next  collateral  heir. 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Molstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg.  This  treaty  was  nullified  by  a  rising  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  duchies,  and  by  Prussia  and  Austria 
seiitling  large  armies  to  aid  the  insurgents.  A  sangui¬ 
nary  struggle  followed,  iu  wliich  the  Danes,  after  fighting  I 
bravely  against  overpowering  odds,  finally  siiccumbeil, 
when  the  two  provinces  were  given  up  to  the  German 
powers.  This  cession  was  contirmed  ny  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  in  1864,  and  the  dncliies  now  form  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  N.  Schleswig  was  not  permanently 
annexed  to  Prussia  until  1879,  and  then  in  violation  of 
treaty  stipulation.  See  p.  830. 

Sovereigns  of  Denm.vrk,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
fiegua  to  reiga.  Begaa  to  reigo. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1387.  Margaret.  1448.  Christian  I. 

1412.  EriclX.,ofPomeraDia.  1481.  John. 

1439.  Christopher  III.  1513.  Christian  II. 

Sovereigns  op  Denmirk  and  Norway. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1523.  Frederick  I.  1699.  Frederick  IV. 

15^3^3.  Christian  III.  1730.  Chri.stian  VI. 

1559.  Frederick  II.  1746.  Fre«lerick  V. 

1588.  Christian  IV.  1766.  Christian  VII. 

1648.  Frederick  III.  1808.  Frederick  VI. 

1670.  Christian  V. 

Sovereigns  of  Denmark. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1839.  Christian  VITT.  1S63.  Christian  IX. 

1848.  Frederick  VII. 

l>oii'niurk,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Iroquois  co.,  about 
150  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

— K  post-otfice  of  Perry  co. 

DonniRrk.  in  Imna,  a  towmslu'p  and  village  of  Lee  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.  of  the  Mississippi  River;  pop.  l.Oll. 
I><‘ikiiiarl4.  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co., 
alxuit  50  Ill.  S.IV.  of  .Augusta  :  Jfop.  1.069, 
l>oii  mark,  in  Michiyuu.,  a  juist-township  of  Tuscola 
Co.,  alsjut  16  111  E.  of  Saginaw  City:  pop.  816. 
l>oiiinark,  in  MinnesttUiy  a  towii>liip  of  Washington 
co..  •«ri  the  St.  Croix  River;  pop.  824. 
l>4*iJiiiark  in  Neic  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  co.. 


or  designating.  —  A  name,  title,  or  appellation;  an  epi¬ 
thet  ;  a  name  which  generally  denotes  some  principal 
quality  of  a  thing. 

“  The  liking  or  di-sliking  of  the  people  gives  the  play  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  good  or  —Dryden. 

— A  society  or  collection  of  individuals  called  by  the  same 
name;  a  class;  a  sect;  as,  a  religious  t/enomDiuH'on. 

“  Divided  .  . .  into  many  sects  and  denomination*.”  —  South. 

Denoiiiina'tioiinl,  cl.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to 
a  denomination. 

Denoniina'tioiiala»iit,u.  Policy  of,  or  adherence  to, 
a  certain  denominational  theory  or  doctrine. 

Deiioiniiia'tioiially,  adv.  By  denominations  or 
sects. 

Deiioin'inative.  u.  That  gives  a  name,  or  designa¬ 
tion:  that  confers  a  distinct  appellation. — Derived 
from  a  noun  or  adjective:  a.s,  a  dtnominatix't  verb. 

— w.  {Gram.)  A  verb  taken  Irom  a  noun  either  substan¬ 
tive  or  adjective. 

Denoiii'iiiatively«  adv.  By  denomination. 

j  l>eiioiii'iiiator«  7<.  dinominateur,  from  Lat.r/c- 
7io/«ino,  I  name.]  {Arith.)  The  number  of  parts  into 
which  a  unit  is  divided  in  any  fraction.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Tiumerat(»r,  which  specifies  the  uunibel* 
of  parts  of  a  certain  kind  which  are  to  be  taken:  thus, 
in  the  fraction  3  is  the  numerator,  and  4  is  the  de¬ 
nominator. 

Deiioii^  (dai’nong'y)  Dominique  Vivant,  a  French  archae¬ 
ologist,  B.  at  Chiilons-sur-Mariie,  in  1747.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Napoleon  t<i  Egypt,  and,  on  his  return,  published 
his  Voyage  dans  la  Basse,  et  la  Haute.  Egypte.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  Voyuge  en  Sicilcy  and  Voyage  Hittoresque.  de 
Naples  et  de.  Sidle.  D.  in  Paris,  1825. 

Doiioon,  in  U7.sco«jiu,  a  village  of  Waukesha  co.,  abt. 
SO  m.  E.S.E.  of  Madison. 

Deiiot  'able,  a.  That  may  be  denoted  or  marked. 

l>eiiOta'tioii9  n.  [LaI.  denotatio.)  Act  or  process  of 
denoting. 

Doiioto',  r.  a.  [Lat.  denote  —  de,  and  nofc,  a  murk,  a 
sign.]  To  mark  or  point  out ;  to  signify  by  some  mark 
or  indication.  —  To  indicjite,  express,  show,  betoken,  or 
imply;  as.  a  fiuick  pulse  denotes  fever. 

D(Mioto'iueiit«  n.  A  sign,  mark,  or  indication.  (R.) 

I>enoiieiiieiit«  {dc-mo'niung,)n.  [Fr4|fr>'m  r/emuffr  — 
de.y  and  nofudy  a  knot,  from  Lat.  nodusy  a  knot.]  The 
unravelling  or  development  of  tlie  plot  of  a  play  or  novel, 
or  the  elucidation  of  any  series  of  mysteries  or  events 
ns,  a  tragic  denouement. 

Denounce',  t'.  a.  [I'r.  dtnoncer ;  Lnt.  d^nundo  —  de, 
and  uundOy  to  tell  or  declare.]  To  proclaim  in  a  threat¬ 
ening  manner;  to  announce  authoritatively  ;  to  declare 
as  u  threat. 

‘*Z)e»iOu«ctri^  wrath  to  come  in  their  impenitence." — Milton. 

— To  threaten  by  some  external  sign  or  ex]>ressioii. 

"His  look  denounc'd  desperate  revenge." — .ITtV^on. 

— To  accuse  publicly ;  to  censure  ;  to  stigmatize. 

"Archdeacons  ought  to  .  .  .  denounce  such  as  are  negligent." 

Ayliffe. 


on  Black  River,  about  66  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Utica;  p^tp,  Denoniice'inenf .  n.  Act  of  denouncing ;  the  decla- 
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Denmark,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co. ; 
pop.  544. 

— .A  villageof  Morrow  co.,  about  17  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Bucyrus. 

Denmark,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
about  12  III.  S.W.  of  Jackson;  pop.  alumt  250. 

Deiiniark.  in  irt,’?co//st«,  a  jiost-otfice  of  Brown  co. 

Deii  nor,  Balthasar,  a  famous  German  portrait-painter, 

B.  at  Altona,  in  1685.  The  chief  excellence  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  consisted  in  the  accuracy  of  his  details.  I).  1747. 

Den'nel,  n.  A  kind  of  light,  open,  two-wheeled  car- 1  Denote  iiess.  n. 
riage.  |  density. 

Deii'iiin;;,  in  New  York,  a  post-Aillage  and  township  “ 
of  Ulster  CO. ^  abt,  70  m.  S.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  1,044. 

Den  niiiji’'^^,  fti  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

l>e]l'niM,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  on 
('hariton  River,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Centreville. 

Den  ni!ii.  in  Massachusetts,  a  |>ost-village  and  township 
of  Barnstable  co.,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  abt.  84 
m.  S.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  3,269. 

Den  Him.  in  JNew  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  co., 
pop.  1,640. 

Deii'nis  A’reek,  in  New  Jersey,  traverses  Cape  May 
CO.,  ami  falls  into  Delaware  Bay. 

Den'iiiM*  Mills,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  St. 

Helena  parish. 

Den'niMon,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

DenniMon.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ottawa  co. 

DenniMOn,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Summit  co. 

DenniMon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  on 
the  Lehigu  River,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Wilkesbarre ;  in>p.  972.  j 


ration  of  a  menace,  or  of  evil ;  denunciation ;  as,  the 
denouncement  of  a  curse. 

Denouii'cer,  7i.  One  who  denounces,  or  declares  a 
menace. 

Dense,  A.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ;  allied  to  Gr.  thick 

with  hair.]  Thick;  close;  compact:  having  its  constit¬ 
uent  parts  closely  united ;  as,  a  dense  atmosphere,  a  dense 
crowd,  a  dense  understanding. 

Dense'ly,  With  great  compactness;  iu  a  dense 

maimer. 

State  of  being  dense ;  compactness  ; 

Den'sity,  77.  [Fr.  c?c77.n7<f ;  Lat^rfcn^fai.]  Thickness; 
closeues^s  of  constituent  parts;  compactness; — antithe¬ 
sis  of  rarity. 

"The  opacity  of  white  metals  arUetb  not  from  their  density 
alone." — yeu-ton. 

(Phys.)  A  term  used  synonymously  with  specific gravi^ 
ty,  to  denote  the  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body  con- 
tuiiH  under  a  given  or  determinate  surface;  for  example, 
a  cubic  foot.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  is 
called  its  mass,  und  is  imttsnred  by  the  weight  of  tlie 
body,  to  which  it  is  always  proportional.  Hence  the  D. 
of  any  body  is  great  in  pnqiortion  as  its  weiglit  is  great 
and  its  volume  small ;  or.  the  I>.  of  bodies  is  directly  as 
their  mass,  and  inversely  as  their  volume.  It  follows 
also  from  the  definition,  that  if  two  bodies  have  the  same 
volume,  their  densities  are  directly  as  their  masses  or 
wei'.rhts;  and  that  if  two  bodies  h.'ive  the  same  mass  or 
weight,  their  densities  are  respectively  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  volumes. 


Donf.77.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  dens,  dentis,  probably  from  the 

ppr.  of  eao,  to  eat;  Gr.  ot/owx,  iidontos  ;  ^^all^k.  o'ti/Ha  ; 
Pers.  dendan,  a  tooth,  rout;  Saii.^k.  ad,  t()  eat.j  A  gaj), 
notch,  or  small  hollow  made  hy  the  pi^s.'-ure  of  a  hardci 
body  on  a  softer;  an  indentation. 

— V.  a.  To  make  a  dent  or  small  hollow.  See  Indent. 
Dent,  in  Missouid,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  nova,  about  500 
sq.  Ill.  Jfivers.  Maramee  River,  and  the  hea«l-walers  of 
the  Big  Black  River.  Surface,  hilly.  Soil,  Jertilv.  CDp. 
Salem.  I*op.  6,367. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Dent  co. 

Dent,  a  town  of  England,  W.  Riding,  co.  York,  3  m.  from 
Sedbury.  J*op.  2,096. 

Dental,  a.  [Fr.  (/r77<a?«,  from  dent,  a  tooth;  Lat.  rf#*77- 
Relating,  belonging,  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth ; 
as,  a  dental  operation,  a  dental  college. 

(Grain.)  Formed  or  pi’oiiouhcial  b\  the  teeth;  with  the 
aid  of  the  tongue;  as,  a  dental  letter. 

"  The  Hebrews  hare  assi^u’d  which  letters  are  labial,  which 
dental,  aud  which  j^ttui'al  "  — liacon. 

— 77.  (Gram  )  An  articulation  or  letter  formed  by  placing 
the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  ni>per  teetli,  or  agaiust 
the  gnm  that  covers  the  root  of  the  upper  leelli. 
Dental  For'iniila.  See  Dentition.  ^  Eoiil. 
Den'tal-surn^eony  n.  A  dentist. — Uunylison. 
J>entH'liiiin,  n.  [Lat.  dens,  a  tootli.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  molluscs  inhabiting  elongated  unitalve  shells,  resem¬ 
bling  an  elephant’s  tusk  in  miniature — whence  its  name. 
DeiitatUM,  Lucius  Lucimus,  (dextdai'tns,)  a  Roman 
tribune,  who  had  been  engaged  in  120  conflic  ts,  and  Wiis 
45  times  wounded.  He  was  murdered  by  tlie  soldiers  of 
Appius  Cluudins,  but  not  until  he  had  slain  15  of  them, 
and  wonmled  30  more,  450  b.  c. 

Donta'ria.  n.  [Lat.  dens,  in  allusion  to  the  tooth-like 
structure  of  the  roots.]  (Bot.)  The  Toolh-worts.  a  genus 
of  plants,  onler  Brassicaceev.  Tliey  are  perennial  plants, 
with  toothed  root-stocks  of  a  pleasant,  pungent  tiiste. 
Deii'tary,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  prodming  teeth. 
D<^ii'tato,  D<Mi'tato<l,  a.  [Lat.  dentatus.  from  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]  Toothed  ;  notched ;  having  points  re¬ 
sembling  teeth  ;  as,  a  dentate  leaf. 

Doii'tately,  adv.  In  a  dentate  manner. 
Doii'tato-Mer'rale,  a.  (Hot.)  Having  the  margin  di¬ 
vided  into  incisions,  resembling  the  teeth  «»f  a  saw. 
Denta'tioii,  n.  The  form  or  formation  of  teeth.  Paley. 
Doii'tatliM,  u.  (ZoVl.)  Toothed;  applied  to  the  margins 
of  bodies  furnished  with  sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges. 
Doiit-dti-Midi,  (rfa7C77/7-<ioo-T7u5-4c. )  [Fr.]  An  .Alpine 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  ‘V'alois;  abt. 
10,780  ft.  above  the  sea. 

DontV<k  a.  [See  Dent.]  Indented  ;  impressed  with 
small  hollows. 

Doiit**l'li,  77. pL  [It.  See  Dentil.]  Modillions. 

D<^ll'li<*l4S  77.  [Lat.  </e77/i'c77/u.«f,  dim.  of  </««,  a  tooth.] 
A  small  tooth,  or  projecting  point. 

Doiilic'iilato,  Deiitio'iilatcHl,  a.  [I^it.  drnticu- 
latus.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  margins  finely  and  slightly 
toothed. 

Dontic'iilately,  adv.  In  a  denticulate  xnanner. 
Doiitioiila'tion,  n.  State  of  being  denticniated,  or 
set  with  small  teeth. 

Den'tioiilo,  77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denticulus.]  (Arch.) 
The  flat,  projecting  part  of  a  c(»rnice,  on  which  dentils 
or  modillioiis  are  cut. — Francis. 

Doil'tiforiii,  a.  [Lat.  dens,  de.ntis,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  tooth. 

Dontifrico,  (dm'UfHs,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dens,  and 
frico,  to  rub.]  (Hygiene.)  A  substance  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  used  as  an  aid  in  cleaning  the  teeth. 
Camphorated  chalk  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useil 
dentifrices.  Cuttle-fish  shell  ami  charcoal.  re<luceil  to 
fine  powder,  are  extremely  useful  as  detergents.  Pum¬ 
ice-stone  is  also  employed  when  tlie  teeth  have  become 
dark-colored.  Catechu,  cinchona,  and  rliutany,  are  used 
in  order  to  give  astringency  ;  myrrh  to  give  odor;  and 
Armenian  bole  to  impart  color  to  various  t(K>th -powders. 
S>oiiti^'orouM.  a.  [Lat.  t/e/is,  dentis,  and  gertrt,  to 
bear.]  Bearing  teeth. 

Doii'til,  7J.  [It.  dentfllo,  from  Lat.  de^itirulus.)  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  resembling  a  tooth,  used  in  the  bed-mould¬ 
ings  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  cornices.  (See 
Fig.  135.) 

Doii'tilatoil,  a.  Having  teeth,  or  something  resem¬ 
bling  teeth. 

Doiitila'tioii,  n.  Dentition. 

Doii'tilavc,  n.  [Lat.  deris,  dentis,  and  laiare,  to  wash.] 
A  wash  for  the  teetli. 

Doii'tilc,  77.  [Lat.  dentis.^  (Conch.)  A  small  tooth  or 
notch. 

i  Dentil'oqitjMt.77.  One  who  speaks  through  the  teeth; 

one  who  speaks  with  the  teeth  closed. 

Doiiti l'o4|iiy,  71.  [Lat.  dens,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 
Act  or  habit  of  sjieaking  through  the  teeth. 

Don't inal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dentine. 

Don'tino,  71.  [Lat.  rfcnfiwT/in.]  (Physiol.)  The  funda¬ 
mental  and  most  constant  substance  or  tissue  of  which 
a  tooth  IS  comptised.  It  consists  of  an  orgiinized  animal 
basis  disposed  in  the  form  of  extremely  minute  tubes 
and  cells,  and  of  earthy  particles,  which  have  a  two¬ 
fold  arrangement ;  being  either  blended  with  the  animal 
matter  of  the  interspaces  and  parietes  of  the  tubes  and 
cells,  or  contained  in  a  minutely  granular  state  in  tlioir 
cavities. 

I  DontiroH'tor,  77.  (ZoUl.)  A  bird  of  the  dentirostral 
]  species.  . 

]  DoiitiroM'tral.  Dentiros'trate,  a.  [Lat.  dens,  and  ros- 
j  trum,  a  beak.]  (Zool.)  Relating  to  birds  of  the  Denti- 
1  rostres  tribe. 

i  DoiitiroM'troM,  77.;;?.  [Lat.  (/c77,'!,and  ro.s/nxTu,  abeak.] 
I  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  Incessores  birds,  corresponding  U» 
1  the  family  Surike,  q.  v. 
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a.  Dentirostral. 

u.  [I,hI.  Utittig,  and  scalpare,  U> 

»cru.»f.j  A»i  iii>triiiiieiit  tor  bcrujiiug  and  cleiiumg  the* 
tfftli. 

«.  One  whose  avocation  is  to  treat  diseases 
•d  tile  loelh.  6ee  Teltu  and  Tooth-ache. 

n.  Art,  proles&iou,  or  practice  of  a  den¬ 
tist.  Se'iEc..H. 

I>e2iti  tioii,  H.  L^r.;  L:it.(f»;/dt<io,  from  den/ao.  to  bree<l 
teetli,  from  a  toolli.J  Tl»e  breeding  or  cutting  of 
teeth  in  infancy;  the  time  ot  breeding  teeth. 

{Phj/siol.  and  At  birth,  the  teetli  consist  only 

of  pulpy  rudimentary  substances,  buried  in  the  gum; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  month  after  birth, 
that  they  begin  to  assume  shape  and  hardness.  At  this 
period  childreu  become  laieiisy  ami  fretful ;  the  gum  is 
red  and  swollen,  accompanied  wiili  a  feeling  of  itclung, 
which  is  luanifeste'l  by  the  eai^erness  with  which  they 
press  any  hard  sultstaiice  against  the  gums.  The  siili- 
vary  glands  sympathize  witli  the  gutiis,  and  there  is  a 
copious  dUch.irge  of  saliva.  Frequently,  these  syinje 
toms  of  local  irritation  are  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
more  constitutional  nature.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and 
hot,  the  face  tiushed,  the  bowels  relaxed,  and  the  child 
very  restless  and  fretful.  A  re<l  rash  usually  also  h|»- 
pears  on  the  skin,  called  the  red  gum  ;  and  if  the  irri- 
bition  extends  to  tlie  muscles  of  the  cliest,  there  is  a 
dry  and  troui»lt*sonie  C4iiigh.  When  the  infaut  is  in  a 
tolerably  iiealthy  state,  these  symptoms  usually  snl*- 
shle  ill  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks;  but  if  it  be  in 
a  weakly  condition,  they  frequeiilly  lead  to  serious  and 
sometimes  fatal  results.  The  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  affected  with 
that  of  the  mouth,  ami  griping  pains,  nausea,  vomiting, 
di.trrhcea.  and  otlier  disorders,  may  be  the  result.  The 
e.xternal  skin,  sympathizing  with  the  internal  covering, 
may  be  alTected  with  various  kinds  of  eruptions;  the 
air-passages  and  lungs  may  also  become  inflamed,  or 
the  brain  an  I  nervous  system  may  become  diseased,  pro¬ 
ducing  convulsions,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  kc.  Tlie  cutting 
of  the  teeth  usually  taki'S  place  between  the  seventh 
and  ninth  month,  though  sometimes  it  i.s  much  later. 
The  gum  again  becomes  extremely  sensitive;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  now  being  e;ised  by  the  pressure  of  a  hard  sul>-, 
stance,  it  cannot  endure  the  slightest  touch.  It  is  red 
and  swollen,  but  paler  at  the  upper  part,  which,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  tooth  appears,  seems  covered  with  a  flat  whit¬ 
ish  blister.  The  other  symptoms  are  a  repetition  of 
th<*se  already  ilescribed,  with  frequent  eruptions  about 
the  iteiid  or  lips,  inflammation  aiejut  the  ears,  anil  occa¬ 
sionally  spasmodic  movements  cf  tluMuouth  and  jaws. 
The.se  diseases  are  not  always  confined  to  the  period  of 
infancy  ;  for  in  irritable  aii*l  iierv^ms  constitutions  they 
sometimes  manifest  themselves(though  usually  in  a  less 
aggravated  form)  at  the  irruption  of  the  second  or  per¬ 
manent  teeth,  and  even  occasionally  when  the  dentes 
iapiV/ifwe  are  about  to  make  their  appearance.  As  the 
great  exciting  cause  of  these  di.sorders  is  the  local  irri-: 
bitiori  ill  the  gums,  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  tlie  treatment  of  them  is  to  abate  or  remove  this 
irritition.  Where  that  is  c<uisiderabie,  the  gums  ought 
to  bt^  freely  lanced.  As  the  flow  of  saliva  and  diarrhtea 
are  efforts  of  nature  to  carry  off  the  inflamiuution.  tlie.-<e 
are  not  to  be  interfere*!  with,  unless  the  latter  be  ex¬ 
cessive,  in  which  ca.se  it  is  to  V>e  cautiously  corrected  by 
small  doses  of  magneshi,  or  carbt)nate  of  lime.  Wliero 
the  bowels  are  confined,  small  doses  of  cooling  laxa¬ 
tives  are  bj  be  administered.  If  there  be  drowsiness 
and  oppres8«*d  respiration,  irregular  movements  of  the 
jaws,  or  convulsions,  a  leech  or  two  to  the  temples,  and 
a  small  Mister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the 
ear,  ought  to  be  re.sorted  to.  Very  mild  opiates  may 
sometimes  be  of  benefit ;  but  they  ought  only  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  never  inlnisteil 
to  the  nurse.  Extreme  caution  should  also  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  meildling  with  any  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

(Z'Mfl.)  Anatomists  are  in  the  habit  of  briefly  express¬ 
ing  the  number  of  the  ilifferent  kinds  of  teeth  in  any 
mammal  hy  what  they  term  a  dental  fannuli. 

Thus  the  cats,  or  genus  Fclis^  are  characterizt*d  by 
6  II  -2  2  2  2 

incis.  canin.  praemol.  -;  mol.  -  =  30; 

6  11  2  2  11 

which  signifie.s  that  they  have  six  incisors  in  both  the 
upl>er  and  the  lower  jaw;  one  canine  toolii  on  each  si«le 
of  both  jaws;  two  jirffiinolars.  or  false  molars,  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw;  twi»  true  molars  on  each  side  of  tlie 
nuner,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  Tlieden- 
4  11  2  2 

tal  formulae  of  man  is:  iucis.-;  canin.  praemol. 

3  3  4  1  1  2  2 

molars,  =  32. 

3  3 

I>oii'toiil,  n.  [Lat.  dens^  dentis,  and  Gr.  eidos^  form.] 
Tooth-shaped. 

I>eii'ton,  in  .Vury/um/,  a  township  and  village,  cap.  of 
Earoline  co.,  on  the  Choptank  River;  }y>p.  4,ouT. 

I>oiitoii«  in  TexaSy  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  dflnsq.  m.  Rivers. 
Elm  Fork, and  Denton  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  and  Hick¬ 
ory  Creek.  Surfacty  geuerally  level ;  soiV,  fertile.  Cap. 
Alton.  I^p.  7,152. 

—  \  post-village,  cap.  of  Denton  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.N.M  .  of 
Dallas  ;  361. 

Doiitoii«  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanover  co.,  abt.  2u 
III.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

]>oiitoii  Fork,  in  Texas,  rises  in  CiK»k  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  j*»in.s  the  Elm  Fi»rk  in  D.dl.is  co. 

I>OTi'ton«viIle,  in  nr^/i/nu,  a  village  of  Hanover  co., 
alKHit  22  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Doiitoii villo.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt.  24  lu.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 
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I>*EiitrooaHtoanx*H  C'haiiiiel,  {da\cn'tre{rykas^- 
taeSy)  a  strait  on  the  coast  of  Tasmania,  separating  Hrnuy 
Island  from  the  main-land.  Ext.  35  miles  loug,  with  a 
varying  biviultli  of  Irom  3  to  9.  —  .Vls»>.  the  name  of  a 
gnitip  of  islands  iu  the  Facific  Ocean;  Lat.  10^  S.,  Lon. 
Ibio  E 

Him,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Elk  co. 

Station,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  O.  ofSt.  Francois  co. 

OoiiiiTliite,  IHmii  ilatiMl,  a.  [Lat.  denutlo,  denuda- 
tus,  nuked. J  {Hot.)  Api>earing  naked,  as  plants,  when 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.  —  Worcester. 

71.  Act  of  stripping  off  covering;  amak-i 

ing  bare. 

{(Je^tl.)  The  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  mo¬ 
tion,  whether  of  rivers,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of 
the  sea;  and  the  cousequeut  laying  bare  of  some  inferior 
rock. 

Dc^niflilo',  r.  a.  [Lit.  denudo — and  nu</o.  to  make 
bare  or  nude.]  To  strip  of  all  covering ;  to  make  bare 
or  naked  ;  to  divest;  to  lay  bare;  to  uncover;  to  render 
uude. 

*'Kot  a  treatv  cao  be  obtained,  nnless  we  would  denude  our* 
aelvei  of  all  force  to  defend  us.  '  —  Cturendon. 

I>(^nun'ciato,  t*.  a.  [See  Demolnce.]  To  denounce;  to 
threaten  :  to  stigmatize. 

Ooauriein  tioii,  n.  [\At.denunciatio.  See  Denocxce.] 
.\ct  of  demmneing;  solemn  or  formal  declaration  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  menace,  i*r  th  •  declaration  of  intended 
evil;  pimlamatioD  of  a  threiit;  a  public  menace;  ar¬ 
raignment. 

{Civil  Law.)  Tlie  act  by  which  an  individual  informs 
a  public  oflicer,  w  h«>se  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  offenders, 
tliat  a  crime  has  been  committed. 

l>ouim'(*iafor,  n.  He  wlio  denounces. 

l#oii  tiii’oiatory,  a.  Characterized  by  denunciation. 

l>en  ver,  in  Colorado,  the  principal  city,  capital  of  the 
fSiule,  0.1  the  S.  Platte  River,  abt.  5>0  m.  W.  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  aud  15  m.  E.  of  the  Roekv  Mountair.s.  Lat. 
39®45'X.,  Lon.  PH®  50^  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  5.375  feet. 
The  Kansas  Pacific,  the  I)<‘nver  Pacific,  the  i>.  and 
Ibiuld-  r  Valley,  tlie  Colorado  Central,  and  the  J>.  and 
Rio  Grande  R.  R.  'the  latter  narrow-gauge) concen¬ 
trate  at  J).  This  city,  first  sottl  in  1A5.'<,  numbers 
many  handsome  buildings,  is  well  supplied  with  gas, 
water,  and  schools.  Pop.  (1S78)  est.  25,000. 

D<‘i»ver,  ill  /mca,  a  post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  abt.  $ni. 
S.E.  of  Wfiverly. 

Denver,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Newaygo  co. 

Den'verloii,  in  Oilifornia,  a  township  of  Solano  co., 
abt.  9  111.  E.  of  SuisuD  City  ;  pop.  470. 

Den'ville,  in  JNVic  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 

abt.  7  m.  N.of  Morristown. 

Deny',  r.a.  [Fr.  denier;  I>at.  denego — de,  and  nego,  to 
say  no ;  Sw.  neka  ;  W.  nacu.  See  Negation.]  To  say  no 
to,  or  in  regard  to;  to  declare  uot  to  be  true,  as  a  state¬ 
ment  or  position;  to  contradict;  to  gainsay;  to  disa¬ 
vow;  to  disclaim;  to  renounce;  to  abjure:  to  disown: 
to  refuse,  or  neglect  to  acknowledge ;  to  reject ;  to  refuse 
to  grant:  to  withhold. 

D(M>l>Kt  riict%  r.a.  [Liit.  de,  and  ol^struo,  obstructus, 
to  obstruct  —  and  struo,  to  pile.  See  Strcctcre.]  To 
remove  ol»6tractions,  or  inquHlinients  to  a  passage;  to 
clear  from  anything  that  hinders  the  passage  of  fluids 
in  the  proper  ducts  of  the  body. 

D<‘ob'<»triloiit,a.  \^LiiX.denbstruens.']  {Med.)  Removing 
obstructions  :  having  |>ower  to  clear  or  open  the  natural 
ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body ;  aperient. 

— 71.  .\ny  medicine  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
obstructions  and  opening  the  natural  pajNsages  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body:  au  aperient.  Among  the  most  im- 
ptjrtant  of  this  class  of  remedies  must  be  placed  the 
stimulus  of  friction,  whether  with  the  hand  or  the  flesh¬ 
brush:  mercurial  plaster,  iodine,  camphor,  hartshoru, 
oil,  turpentine,  and  a  few  other  local  stimulants. 

De’oilar,  71.  iHot.)  See  Cedrcs. 

Dooiloriza  tioii,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  of  odor: 
an«l  especially  ofabsorbing  or  destroying  the  odoriferous 
principles  evolved  from  decomposing  animal  aud  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

Deo  dorize,  r.  a.  [Lat.  <fe,  and  odoro, from  odor, smell, 
scent.  See  Ol>:m.]  {Cfieni.)  To  deprive  of  odor  or  smell. 

Deo'dorizer,  71.  He  who,  or  that  which,  deodorizes : 
—  especially  applied  to  chemical  substances  w  hich  liave 
the  power  of  absorbing  or  destroying  fetid  effluvia;  as 
chlorine,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  lead,  carbolic  acid, 
&c.  i<ee  Disinfectant,  and  Antisf.ptic. 

Doacltir',  an  independent  state  of  Hindostan,  pres,  of 
Bombay  ;  area,  80  sq.  m.  Lat.  24®  O'  N.,  I>jn.  71®  41^  E. 
Pup.  2,000. 

D*Ei>ii,  or  Eon  de  Beaumont,  (The  Chevalier.) a  French 
adventurer  aud  diplomati.'st,  acting  betw'een  Louis  XV. 
aud  the  court  of  London,  whose  name  has  been  rendered 
notorious  by  the  curious  doubts  which  prevailed  con¬ 
cerning  his  sex.  He  is  ^xiXhor  oi  l/dsirs  du  i'hevalier 
D'Eon.o.  work  in  13  vols.  8vo.;  containing  numerous 
liistorical  and  political  treatises.  B.  172S;  d.  1810. 

Deontolosr'ical.  a.  Relating  to  deontology. 

71.  One  vers^  in  deontol^igy. 

DiM>ntoro;;y,  n.  [Gr.  deon,  deontos,  that  which  is  bind¬ 
ing,  from  deo,  to  bind,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  Properly, 
the  doctrine  or  science  of  duty,  commonly  known  as 
ethics,  or  monil  science.  It  has,  however,  been  adojited 
by  Bentham  and  his  followers  to  designate  their  own 
particular  doctrine  of  ethics.  “Deontology,”  Siiys  Ben- 
tham,  “or  that  which  is  projier,  has  been  chosen  as  a 
fitter  term  than  any  other  which  could  be  found  to  rep¬ 
resent,  in  the  field  of  moraU,  the  pnncipleof  u/i/i/aT^'a/i- 
ism,  or  that  which  is  useful.” 

Doox'idato,  Deox:'i<lize,  Doox'y<lize,  r.a. 
[Lat.  de,  ami  oxidate,  ^ee  Oxygen.]  {t^ns.)  To  deprive 
uf  oxygeu,  or  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 
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Dooxkla'tioii,  DeoxUliza'tion,  Deoxycli- 
ZH'tioii,  71.  {Cfitm.)  The  act  or  process  of  reiluciiig 
Iroiii  the  state  of  an  oxide,  i.  e.,  of  withdrawing  the  oxy- 
grii  troiii  a  eoiiiponnd.  as  in  the  reilnction  of  the  native 
peroxide  of  iron  in  the  riiieltiiig  furnaces  to  tlie  con¬ 
dition  of  metallic  iron.  On  a  small  iK:ale,  in  experi- 
iiient.d  inquiries,  the  ]>roce.ss  of  deoxidation  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  lK*fore  tlie  Idow-pipe,  q.  v.,  w  here  the  inuer,  or 
reducing,  fl  mie  is  essentially  a  de<ixidiziiig  one. 

r.a.  {Chem.)  'fo  deprive  of  oxvgen. 

IX  vena  tion,  71.  {Chem.)  The  uci  of  de4j.xygen-  I 
Htiiig. 

D<*|>ar'oi^iix,  Antoine,  a  French  writer  on  trigonon 
etryand  logarithms.  B.  1703;  D.  1768. 

Depart',  r.a.  [Fr.  dej>artir  —  de,  and  partir ;  l..at.  dis, 
and  parftor,  to  divide,  to  distribute.  See  Part.]  Toh*ave, 
to  g'  away;  to  vanish;  to  disappear.  —  To  desj^t;  to 
desert ,  to  abandon  ;  to  apostatize  :  b*  vary  ;  to  deviate. 

—  To  leave  the  world;  to  die.  FoUoweil  by  from  be¬ 
fore  the  person  or  thing  left ;  a.s.  to  dejtart  from  home. 

Drpart'er,  7i.  One  who  departs.  —  One  who  refines 
iiietuls  by  sepanition. — Johnsfm. 

Dopart'lii^, p.a.  Going;  leaving;  forsaking;  desist¬ 
ing;  vanishing:  dying. 

— 71.  going  away. — Sftaks. 

Dopart'iiiont,  ti.  [Fr.  dipartement,  from  di’partir.']  A 
separation  or  division ;  a  si  parate  part  or  portion.  —  A 
separate  allotment,  or  part  of  business;  as.  xhtdepart- 
ment  of  ribbons  in  a  fancy-goods  store.  —  A  distinct  prov¬ 
ince,  in  w  hich  a  class  of  duties  are  allotted  to  a  particular 
person:  as,  the  dej/artment  of  corresjiondence  iu  a  bank¬ 
ing-house. —  A  portion  of  the  agents  employed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.  States  govt.,  to  whom  a  spe¬ 
cified  class  of  duties  is  a.'^signed  :  as,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  ItejHirtment  of  State,  kc. 

{Ge/tg.)  A  division  of  territory.  Previous  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Fniuce  was  divideil  into  31  provinces.  By  decree 
of  Feb.  16,  1790,  the  National  Assembly  ordere*!  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  old  provincial  divisions,  and  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  the  laud  into  K3  Depaitrnents.  During  the 
years  of  the  Revolution,  these  were  increased  to  98:  in 
1S08,  the  Empire  consisted  of  127 :  at  the  fall  of  NajKV- 
leon,  of  130;  and  at  present  it  consists  of  86,  including 
the  3  n»‘W  Z>.  formed  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  Originally,  it  was  intended  that  the  Z>.  should  be 
governed  by  persons  elected  by  the  citizens:  but  this 
plan  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
placeil  over  each  D.  a  pref*‘ct,  and  a  conseil  de  prtfeture. 

The  D.  were  again  subdivideil  into  arrondissemeids, owr 
each  of  which  w  as  placed  a  sub-jirefect  {sous-prtfrt).  The 
right  of  naming  these  functionaries  w  as  reserved  to  the 
chiof  of  the  state. 

Dopartineut'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  department  or 
ilivision. 

D<‘part'ure,  n.  Act  of  departing,  or  of  going  away:  a 
moving  from  or  leaving  a  place:  withdrawal.  —  Relin¬ 
quishment ;  ahandonment.  —  Death;  decease;  exit. 

{Surveying.)  The  distance  betw’een  two  meridians 
draw’u  through  the  extremities  of  any  course  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  jmrallel. — Da.  <£-  P. 

{yatit.)  The  distance  made  good  by  a  ship  due  E.,  or 
due  M*.,  of  the  iiieridian  from  wliicli  she  departed. 

{Law.)  In  pleading,  the  statement  of  matter  in  a 
replication,  or  subse<|uent  pleading,  as  a  cauf^e  oI  aetion 
or  defence,  w  inch  is  not  pursuant  to  the  previous  plead¬ 
ing  of  tiie  same  party,  and  which  does  not  stip|>ot  T  and 
fortify  it. — /iouricr.  k 

Depas  ture,  r.a.  WxKt.  depascor.deiiastus.  See  Pas¬ 
ture.]  To  leed  ui>on  :  to  eat  up;  to  Con^ume. 

— r.  w.  To  feed:  to  graze. 

Depaii'perateti.  a.  [Lat.  depoupero,  depauperatus  — 

</<r,  aud  7>4i«j>er,  poor.]  {Dot.}  Imperfectly  developed ; 
ill-formed. 

Depaii'ville,  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  Chaiiiuout  River,  abt.  178  m.  N.W.uf  .\ll>auy ;  pop.  225. 

Depe4relen,atow  nof  Eurojiean  Turkey.  sA'Tepelen. 

Depoiul',  V.  a.  [Fr.  dependre;  Lat.  dejtendeu  —  de.  and 
pem/eo,  to  bang,  from  pendo,  to  cause  to  hang  down. 

See  Pendant.]  To  bang  from,  or  U|>on  soinething;  to 
hang  down ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fubtened  or  at¬ 
tached  to  something  above. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display. ’’  —  Dryden. 

— To  be  closely  coniiecletl  with  anything:  to  rest  or  rely 
solely'  U|K>n;  to  have  support;  to  be  subservient  or  sulL 
ject  to:  to  adliere;  to  hold:  to  be  retained  ;  to  rest  with 
confidence  in:  totru?*!;  toconfifle:  to  have  full  confi¬ 
dence  in:  to  be  in  suspense:  to  be  uudeteruiiued.  (Gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  on  or  up*m.) 

l>opeii<l'Hiit,  71.  [Lit.  dejfeudms.]  One  who  depends 
(»ii  another:  one  who  is  at  the  dis|H»sal  of  another;  one 
who  is  sustained  by,  or  relies  on,  another:  a  retainer. 

D^^poiitl'eneo,  or  Dependency,  ti,  [Fr.  dtpendanre, 
from  L.  Lat.  dejyendentia,  from  Lat.  dcpenilens.  See 
Depend.)  A  state  of  depending,  or  of  hanging  down  from 
a  supporter:  anything  hanging  down  ;  a  series  of  things 
hanging  to  another:  state  of  deriving  support  from.— 
Reliance;  trust;  confidence.  —  Slate  of  being  related  to  1 
a  cause  or  antec«*dent;  concatenation;  connection.— 

State  of  being  subordinate  or  subject  to:  that  which  is 
subordinate  and  attacheil  to;  an  a<ljunct:  a  subject, 
province,  or  territory  remote  from  the  kingdom  or  slate 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Dopoiul  oiit,  a.  [It^t.dependens.']  Hanging  down  from, 
or  hanging  upon :  subject  to  the  power  of;  at  tlie  dis¬ 
posal  ut ;  not  able  to  exut  or  sushiiu  itself  without  the 
will  or  power  of ;  relying  solely  on  for  support  or  favor. 

— 71.  One  who  depends  on  another;  one  who  is  at  the  dis* 
jMisal  of  another;  a  dependant. 

Dopeiureiitly,  adv.  In  a  dependent  manner. 

or,  n.  One  who  depends;  a  dependant. 

Depeuit  p.  a.  Rely  lug  on;  pending;  undecided 
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Deper'dit,  n.  [Lnt.  (Upt^rditm^  pp.  of  df’perdtr^^  from 
df.,  ami  ptrde.rt,  lo  lode,  destroy. J  Any  tiling  lost  or 
destroyed.  (R.) 

l>e  Fert‘,  in  M 'u’constn,  a  post-township  and  village  of 
Brown  co ,  on  Neemih  or  Fox  River,  about  110  ni.  N.  of 
Milwaukee.  Manuf.  I’uuips,  sashes,  doors,  hubs,  &c. 

/bp.  2,80;). 

l>e  in  AVie  I’orA*.  ap<>st-village  and  township 

of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  about  10 
ns.  S.E.  of  Ogdetisburg;  pop.  1,138. 

l>ophlo;;r'iliate,  v.a.  [</«,  priv.,  and  Gr.  phlegma, 
plib'gm.j  (C/Vm.)  To  free  or  clear  from  phlegm;  to  dt*- 
piive  of  superabundant  water;  to  clear  spirit  or  acids 
of  iujueous  matter  ;  to  rectify. — A  very  strong  and  pure 
spirit  is  often  said  to  be  liiglily  drp/deg mated. 

]>opllle;flii;i'tioii.  ».  {Oiem.)  The  operation  of  sep- 
arating  water  from  spirits  and  acids,  by  evaporation  or 
repeated  distillation. 

l>0|>lllo;£iH'ti<‘ati\  v.a.  [de,  priv.,  and  Or. phlogistos, 
burnt,  from  phlogizo,  to  can.^e  to  burn,  from  phlox,  phlo- 
gos,  a  flame,  from  phlegn,  to  l>urn,  to  set  on  fire,  allied 
to  Lilt,  fulgt'o ;  Sans,  ft/zraj,  to  shine.]  {Chetn.)  Tode-i 
prive  of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  of  in¬ 
flammability. 

l>e|>lilo$j;iKtica'tion,  n.  (Chem.)  In  the  Stahlean 
theory,  the  operation  by  which  bodies  are  deprived  of 
phlogiston. 

I>e|>icf%  v.a.  [Lat.  depingn,  depictum  — dt,  and  pingo, 
to  pain.  See  Picture.]  To  paint;  to  |)ortray ;  to  Ibrni  a 
likeness  of  in  colors.  —  To  represent  iu  words;  to  de¬ 
lineate;  to  describe;  to  rejiresent. 

Dep'ilatiN  v.  a.  [Lat.  depilo,  depilatux  —  de,  and  pilux, 
the  hair.  See  Pile.]  To  strip  off  hair  from. 

n.  [Lnt.  depilatis.]  Actof  pulling  off  the 

hair. 

Dopil'alory,  a.  fLat.  depilatoriux ;  Yv.  depiJaioire.'] 
Having  tlie  quality  or  power  lo  take  off  hair,  and  make 
bald. 

— n.  {Med.')  Any  substance  wliich  will  remove  unnecessary 
hairs,  or  hair  of  any  kind.  The  articles  usually  sold  for 
this  object  contain  arsenic,  the  nit>st  certain  substance 
known  for  the  purpose;  but  as  any  one  of  the  ordinary 
nostrums  requires  to  be  used  with  great  care,  they 
should  seldom,  and,  if  possible,  never  be  employed,  or 
when  so,  not  permitte«l  to  remain  long  on  the  skin  at 
one  time.  Caustic  pi»ta.sh,  and  arsenic,  or  litharge,  and 
quick-lime,  form  the  bases  of  nearly  all  the  preparations 
vended  for  this  purpose.  D'  pilatorics  act  !)y  entering 
the  pores  of  the  skin  and  <le>tn)ying  tlie  bulbs  of  the 
hairs,  causing  them  to  fall  off  either  directly  or  in  a  few 
hours.  Tile  only  safe  article  of  tin*  sort  is  a  pair  of  small 
tw'eezcrs,  witli  wliich,  like  tlie  Chinese,  the  hairs  may 
be  plucked  out.  There  is  a  savage  method,  called  the 
mechanical  dcpilattfry,  in  wliich  a  compost  of  jilaster  of 
Paris,  or  jtitch,  is  spread  over  the  part,  and,  when  dry, 
plucked  off,  tearing  the  hair  with  the  pla.ster. 

l>ep'iloti<4.  a.  [Lat.  de,  priv.,  ancl  pitoxux,  hairy,  from 
pilnx,  hair.  SeePlLOUS.]  {Anat.)  Withouthair;  hairless. 

l>eplantu'lioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  to  take 

otl  a  twig,  N.  liUt.,  to  take  out  a  plant,  from  d*-,  and 
idantare,  to  plant,  from  planta,  plant ;  Fr.  dc  plantetin.'\ 

( Unrt.)  The  art  of  taking  up  plants,  (r.) 

I><‘plc'tioil,  «.  [L.  Lat.  depletio,  from  Lnt.  depleo,  de- 

jdetux  —  de,  and  pUo,  to  fill.]  Act  of  emptying  out,  or 
drawing  otf. 

{Med.)  The  emptying,  pulling  down,  or  weakening  tlie 
system.  There  are  several  modes  by  which  D.  may  he 
effecteil,  as  hy  l>leeding,  hoth  local  and  general ;  hy  pow¬ 
erful  drastic  purgatives ;  by  hot  baths,  and  a  violent  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  exhalents  of  the  skin,  as  by  sweating;  and, 
hwtly,  by  a  vigonms  action  on  the  secretions  generally, 
and  by  a  diuretic  effect  on  the  kidneys,  reducing  the 
eystcMii  by  the  amount  of  liquid  discharge  from  the 
body.  Si»iu<'times  one,  occasituially  all  these  means  are 
put  into  operation  at  once,  acconliiig  to  the  constitii- 
tiuii  of  the  patients,  aiul  the  natureof  the  disease  which 
has  to  be  retluceil.  —  See  pj.ETHonA. 

I>oplo'tory,  a.  {Med.)  Calculated  to  obviate  fulness  of 
habit. 

l>oplor'ablo,  a.  [Fr.  deplorable.^  Tliat  may  he  de¬ 
plored  or  liunente<l;  that  demands  or  cause.s  lamenta¬ 
tion;  lauientable;  sad;  dismal;  grievous;  miserable; 
]>itiable. 

I>epIor'al>len<*»s,  n.  State  of  being  deplorable: 
misery  ;  wretclioilness  ;  a  miserable  state. 

l>oplor'»bly,  a<lv.  In  a  manner  to  be  deplored. 

I>oplor«*',  a  a.  [Fr.  dCplorcr ;  Lat.  deplorn  —  de,  and 
ploro,  to  cry  out.  to  cry  aloud.]  To  feel  or  express  deej) 
and  poignant  grief  for;  to  bew'ail,  lament,  mourn,  or 
bemoan. 

“  Blit  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  deplor'd, 

With  -t-iculupiau  borbs  his  life  restor'd."  —  Drj/den. 

I>op1or'iii;;-|y,  adr.  In  a  deploring  manner. 

l>eploy',  e.  a.  [Fr.  deployer,  from  Lat.  de,  and  jjh'co,  to 
fold.]  I’o  unfold;  to  open;  to  display;  to  extend,  as  a 
body  of  triMips. — {MU.)  When  troops  have  been  marching 
in  column,  and  have  changed  tlie  formation  from  column 
to  line,  tliey  are  said  to  deploy  into  line.  Iu  column, 
tlie  front  presented  is  narrow ;  but  when  the  troops  are 
iu  line,  it  is  greatly  extendeil; — whence  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

—71.  The  expansion  of  a  body  of  troops,  previously  com¬ 
pacted  into  a  Coliinm,  so  as  to  present  a  large  front. 

n,  [L.  \A\t.  drplumatio.)  The  strip¬ 
ping  or  fulling  off  of  plumes  or  featln-rs. 

{Mtd.)  A  tumor  of  thu  eyelids  with  loss  of  the  eye¬ 
lashes. 

DoplliiilO\  v.a.  [Fr.  d/plujner,tTom  Lat.d4’,atid plumo, 
plumatus,  to  cover  with  feathers,  from  pluma,  a  small, 
soft  featlier.]  To  strip,  or  pluck  off  plumage,  or  feathers ;  I 
to  deprive  of  plumage,  ! 


Dopolariza^tion,  v.  [From  and  polarization, 
q.  V.;  Fr.  depolarisation  ]  {Optics.)  Act  of  depriving  of 
polarity,  hs  the  rays  of  light. 

Dopo'larize,  r.  a.  [de,  and  polarize.]  {Optics.)  To 
deprive  of  polarity. 

l>opoiie\  v.n.  [Lilt,  depono,  to  lay  down.]  To  hear 
witness;  lo  depose. 

l>e|>o  a.  [Fr.  dtponant.]  {Lat.  Gram.)  Noting 

certiin  verbs  which  have  a  pa.><Mve  form,  but  an  active 
or  neuter  bignifleation.  They  are  so  called  because  they 
have  laid  down,  as  it  were,  the  signification  proper  to 
their  form. 

— n.  {Law.)  One  who  gives  a  deposition  under  oath ;  one 
wlio  gi\es  w  ritten  testimony  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a 
court  of  jiistic.'. 

{(iram.)  A  deponent  verb. 

l>epop'iilate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  depopulor,  depopulatos  — de, 
and  the  people;  Yt.  dti^eupler.]  To  unpeople; 

to  dispeople:  to  deprive  of  inliaiiitants. 

— V.  71.  To  become  destitute  of  people;  to  become  dis-; 
peupled. 

l>opoplila'tlOEi,  n.  Actof  dejuivingof  people;  de¬ 
struction  or  expulsion  of  inhabitants. 

Oepop'iilator,  n.  One  who  depopulates. 

I><‘port',  v.a.  [Vr.  dtporter  ;  Lnt.  deporto  —  de,  Piiul 
3>or{o,  to  carry.  See  Porter.]  To  behave;  to  demean  ; 
to  conduct  (with  the  reciprocal  pronoun), 

“  He  deport*  himself  in  the  most  graceful  manner. " — Pope. 

Doporta'tioii,  n.  \Yt.  deportation;  Lnt.  deportatio.] 
A  carrying  away:  a  removal  from  one  country  to 
another,  or  to  a  distant  place. 

— Banishment;  exile. 

{Fr.  Laiv.)  A  punishment  equivalent  to  transporta¬ 
tion  in  English  law.  Itis  ranked  aslhird  in  degree,  alter 
capital  punishment,  and  condemnation  to  the  galley.sor 
public  labor  {travaux  forces)  for  life.  D.  for  political 
offences  was  a  common  punishment  at  one  perioil  during 
the  French  revolution,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre  and  his  party.  It  was  then  usually  executed  | 
by  conveying  the  criminals  to  Cayenne  in  South  Amer-| 
ica.  It  has  been  revived,  both  to  that  region  and  to  i 
Algeriii,  under  the  law  of  1835,  art.  17. 

Oo|>ort'inoiit„  n.  [Yx.dtporiement.]  Carriage  ;  beha¬ 
vior;  coiuluct;  demeanor;  manner  of  acting  in  relatioif 
to  tlie  duties  of  life. 

**  The  coldoesa  of  bis  temper,  and  the  gravity  of  his  deportment."  \ 

Swift. 

Depos'able,  a.  That  may  be  deposed  or  deprived  of 
oflice. 

De|>o<i'al4  n.  Act  of  deposing  or  dive.sting  of  office. 

IFepose',  r.  a.  [Fr.  deposer ;  Lnt.  depono,  depositum — de, 
and  pono,  to  lay  or  put.]  To  reduce  from  a  throne  or 
other  high  station  ;  to  divest  of  office;  to  dethrone;  to 
degrade  ;  to  reduce  or  briug  dow'ii. 

“  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Harry  shall  depote." — Shak*. 

— v.n.  {Law.)  To  lay  down  testimony  :  to  bear  witness  ; 
to  give  testimony  iu  writing,  according  to  due  form  of 
law. 

fi>eposed\  p.  a.  Dethroned;  degraded. 

{Law.)  Testified. 

Depo^i'or,  n.  One  who  deposes :  a  deponent ;  a  witness. 

Wopos'iiigr,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  deposes. 

M>opos'it,  v.a.  [Fr.  deposer;  I^at.  depmw,  depnsitus.] 
Todroji;  to  throw  down:  to  lay  up;  lo  lay  in  a  ]dace 
for  preservation;  to  lodge  in  the  handS  of  a  person  for 
safe-keeping  or  other  purpose;  to  commit  to  the  care 
of;  to  intrust  to  ;  to  commit  to  one  as  a  pledge. 

— n.  [Fr.  depot.]  Any  matter  laid,  or  thrown  down,  or 
lodged;  anything  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another ;  a 
pledge;  a  pawn ;  a  thing  given  as  security  or  for  preser¬ 
vation;  a  place  where  things  areilepo.sited;  a  depository. 

{Law.)  A  naked  bailment  of  goods  to  bo  kept  for  the 
depositor  without  reward,  and  to  bo  returned  wlieii  he 
shall  require  it.  A  bailment  of  goods  to  bo  kept  hy  the 
bailee  without  reward,  and  delivered  according  to  the 
object  or  purpose  of  the  original  trust.  A  contract  by 
wliich  one  of  the  contracting  parties  gives  a  thing  to 
another  to  keep,  who  is  to  do  so  gratuitously,  and 
obliges  himself  to  return  it  when  he  shall  be  requested. 
A  depository  is  bound  to  take  only  ordinary  care  of  the  I 
deposit,  wliich  will  of  course  vary  with  tiio  character! 
of  the  goods  to  be  kept,  and  other  circumstances. 

{Geol.)  The  solid  matter  wliich  has  been  formed  by 
the  settling  down  of  matter  held  in  suspension  in  water. 
Depo.sits  originate  in  ioundation,  tlie  forming  of  alln- 
vium,  and  the  gradual  collection  of  sand,  gravel,  Ac.  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  Depo.sits  are  calleil  marine,  lacus¬ 
trine,  fluviatlle,  Ac.,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  attended  tlieir  formation. 

{Chem.)  A  substance  precipitated  from  a  solution  by 
decomposition. 

Do|>o>j'’it,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

DepONlI*  in  New  York,  a  vili.  of  Delaware  and  Broome 
cos.,  on  the  Coquago  River,  about  177  m.  N.W.  of  New 
York  city  ;  pop.  1,280. 

IFopos'itary,  n.  [Fr.  depnsitaire.]  A  person  with 
whom  anything  is  deposited,  or  with  whom  anytliiug  is' 
left  or  lodged  in  trust ;  one  to  whom  a  thing  is  commit¬ 
ted  for  Siife-keeping,  or  to  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner;  a  trustee;  a  guardian. 

I>**poH'iti‘<l,  p  a.  Laid  down;  put  away;  laid  up  or 
aside;  iutni.sted. 

l>opOHi'tioii,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  depo.HGn.  See  Deposit.] 
Tliat  whicli  is  llirowu  down,  laid,  or  loilged;  act  of  de¬ 
throning  a  king;  tlie  ilegrading  of  a  person  fioni  an 
office  or  .'Station  ;  a  divesting  of  sovereignty',  or  of  office  1 
and  dignity;  adeprivingof  clerical  orders' 

{Law.)  Act  of  giving  written  testimony  under  oath  ; 
the  attestetl  written  testimony  of  a  witness ;  an  affidavit. 

I>«pos'itor»  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  makes  a  deposit.  1 


■>ppos'ifory,  n.  [L.  Lat.  depositm-ium.]  A  place 
wliere  anythiiig  is  depo.sited  or  lodged  for  ‘r^o^-p-Ceping. 

l>op6t,  {de-pO\)  n.  [Fr.  dejujt,  from  Lai.  aev'isttum,  from 
depono.  .See  Depose.]  A  deposit;  a  place  of  deposit:  a 
jilace  wliere  stores  and  provisions  are  ki-pt:  a  building 
for  the  reception  of  passengers,  Ac.,  at  the  terminus  of 
a  railroad. 

(J/i7.}  The  name  given,  in  France  and  in  England,  to 
any  place  in  wliich  naval  and  military  ston*s  are  ilepos- 
ited;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  town  or 
barracks  which  form  the  head-quarters  or  home  station 
of  any  regiment,  the  main  portion  of  which  i8ser\ing 
abroad.  Here  the  records  and  hooks  of  the  regiment 
are  kept,  and  one  or  two  reserve  companies  are  sta¬ 
tioned,  which  are  called  depot  conijiaiiies.  All  recruits 
and  young  officers  appointed  to  the  regiment  are  sent  to 
the  deiHit  to  be  drilled,  and  to  b*ani  their  duty  befiire 
being  sent  out  as  reinforcements  to  tlie  regiment,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  stationed  abroad. 

I>0|>'piii^.  Georges  Bernard,  a  French  liistorian,  who 
wrote  iKitii  in  the  French  and  in  the  German  languages, 
B.  at  Munster,  Westplialia,  in  1784.  In  1803  he  >ettU*(i 
in  Paris,  became  a  teacher,  and  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  principal  works  are:  G(' 
schichte  des  Krieges  der  Munsterer  and  KVlner  im  Blind' 
niss  mil  Frankretch  gegen  Holland ;  Histuire  de  la  Nor^ 
mandiesousle  Regne  de.  Guillaume  le  Omgnerant  et  de 
ses  Successeurs ;  HisUiire  ginCrale  de  VEspagne.  D.  in 
Paris,  1853. 

Deprava  tion,  n.  [Lat.  c/^prara/io.]  Act  of  deprav¬ 
ing  or  corrupting;  state  of  being  nunle  bail  or  worse; 
deteriomtion ;  corruption  ;  degeneracy  ;  contamination ; 
vitiation. 

Deprave',  r.  a.  [Fr.  depraver :  Lat.  depravo — de,  and 
pravus,  crooked,  distorted.  See  PR\vnr.]  To  make 
bad  or  worse ;  lo  inijiair  good  qualities;  to  make  bad 
qualities  worse ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  coiiiaminatc; 
to  pollute. 

Depraved',  a.  Destitute  of  ludine.ss  or  good  prin¬ 
ciples;  corrupt;  vicious;  vitiated;  prufligate, 

Deprav'edly,  adv.  In  a  corrupt  manner. 

Deprav'e<liies»,  n.  State  of  being  depraved  ;  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  taint :  a  vitiated  state. 

Deprav'er,  n.  One  who  depraves  or  vitiates;  a  cor¬ 
rupter. 

Deprav'in^,  n.  Actof  traducing. 

l>eprav'iitK'ly,  adv.  In  a  deleaving  manner. 

Deprav'ity,  n.  [Lat.  de,  and  pravdas,  crookedness.] 
State  of  being  depraved  :  a  vitiated  state;  a  corruption 
of  moral  principles;  de.stitntion  of  lio]ine.ss  or  good 
principles  ;  corruption  ;  vitiation ;  wickedness  ;  vice ;  con¬ 
tamination. 

I>op' recable,  a.  [Lat.  depre.cahih's ;  It.  deprecabile.] 
That  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  very  undesirable.  —  )Y/rce.slpr. 

Dep'  reeafe.  v.  a.  [Lat.  deprecor,  deprecatus  —  de,  and 
precor,  to  pray.  See  1‘r\v.]  To  seek  to  avert  or  ward 
off  any'  evil  by  pray  ing,  entreating,  Ac. ;  to  pray  against ; 
to  pray  or  entreat  that  a  present  evil  may  he  removed, 
or  an  expected  one  averted.  —  To  regret :  to  have  or  to 
express  deep  sorrow  at  a  present  evil,  or  for  one  that  may 
occur. 

Dep'reeatingrly,  adv.  By  deprecation. 

Dep  reoa'tioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  deprecatio.]  Act  of  dep¬ 
recating  ;  a  praying  against ;  a  praying  that  an  evil  may 
be  averted  or  removed  ;  entreaty.  —  Petitioning;  an  ex¬ 
cusing:  a  begging  pardon  for. 

Dep  reeati%e,  «.  Same  as  deprecatory. 

Da‘P  reeafor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  wlio  deprecates. 

i>ep;  reeatory,  a.  [L.  hnx.  deprecotorius.  and  depre- 
ca^iT’M5.]  That  .serves  to  d<*prei  ate  ;  tending  to  remove 
or  avert  evil  by  prayer;  having  the  form  of  a  prayer, 

Depre'eiate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  deprecier;  L.  Lat.  d^precio, 
depreciatus — de,  and  pretium,  price,  7.  r.]  To  lower  or 
lessen  the  price  of  a  thing;  to  cry  dow  n  the  price  or 
value  of;  to  undervalue;  to  disparage;  to  decry;  to 
b)wer  ;  to  detract  from  ;  to  underrate  ;  to  traduce. 

— V.  n.  To  fall  iti  value;  to  become  of  less  worth. 

Depeeeia'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  depreciating,  or  of 
lessening  or  crying  down  in  price  or  value;  a  falling  off 
in  value;  reduction  of  worth. 

Depre'eiative,  Depreciatory,  a.  Tending  to 
depreciate;  undervaluing. 

Depre'eialor,  n.  One  who  depreciates. 

Dep're<lat>le,  a.  That  may  be  depredated  or  preyed 
upon.  —  Bacon. 

Dep're<lale,  r.  a.  [Fr.  depreder ;  Tjat.  deprador,  de- 
pr(vdatus  —  de.  n\u\  prmia,  prey,  booty.  See  Pret.]  To 
prey  upon ;  to  plunder;  to  ravage:  to  mb:  lo  pillage;  to 
take  the  property  of  an  enemy,  or  of  a  foreign  country 
by  force;  to  waste;  to  spoil. 

Depre<la'tioii«  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  deprerdatio.]  Act  of 
plundering;  a  robbing;  a  pillaging;  waste;  consump¬ 
tion;  a  taking  away  by  any  act  of  violence. 

Dep're<lafor,  n.  [L.  Liit.  depra-dator.]  One  who 
plunders  or  pillages;  a  spoiler;  a  wa.ster. 

Dep're<laf  ory,  a.  Belonging  to  depredation  or  rob¬ 
bery  ;  plundering;  spoiling;  consisting  in  piUaging. 

DepreheiKr,  r.  a.  [Lat.  deprehmdere.  from  de,  and 
prehendere,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize:  0.  Sp.  deprehend. 
See  Prehensible.]  To  catch  one;  to  take  unawares;  to 
tike  in  the  fact,  (r.) 

“That  wretched  creature  bein^  deprehended  in  that  impietj, 
was  held  in  ward.”  —  Hooker. 

— To  discover:  to  find  out  a  thing ;  to  come  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  understamling  of.  (r.) 

Depress',  v.  a.  [  r..at.  depres.xus,  from  deprimo — de,  and 
premo,  to  prey;  Fr.  deprimer.  See  Press.]  To  press, 
weigh,  or  cause  to  sink  down  ;  to  press  to  a  lower  state 
or  position;  to  let  fall;  to  bring  down;  to  sink;  to 
lower;  to  abase;  to  cast  down;  to  deject;  to  humble;  to 
degrade ;  to  dispirit. 
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DoprossocV,  p.  rt.  Pressed  or  forced  down;  lowered: 
drjected;  dispirited;  aad ;  humbled;  sunk;  rendered; 
Inn^uid. 

{ZfMjl.)  Applied  to  the  whole  or  part  of  an  animal  | 
body  when  its  vertical  section  is  shorter  than  its  trans¬ 
verse. 

(Bot.)  Pressed  inward  or  flattened  from  above. 
l>P|>reMM'lii;fly,  adi\  In  a  depres>iiig  manner. 
DoproH'wioii,  f (l^prrfih'utK)n.  [Fr.;  Liit. Act 
oi’  pressing  down  ;  state  of  being  pressed  down ;  a  low 
state;  a  hollow  ;  a  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface;  act 
of  htimbling ;  uluisement:  a  state  i»f  sadness;  linmilia- 
ti*)n  :  a  sinking  of  the  spirits  ;  deji'Ction  ;  nn-lanclioly  ;  a 
low  state  of  strength;  a  sinking  of  strength  ;  u  low  sUite 
of  business  or  of  properly. 

The  derivation  from  a  given  e<|iiation.  of 
another  lower  in  degree,  whose  roots  are  related  in  a 
kii  )wn  way  to  tliose  of  the  flrst. 

(.S^ur^.)  Operation  for  a  cataract:  coucliing.  i 

/>.  of  the.  Horizon.  See  Dip  of  the  Horizon. 

a.  Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  cast 

down. 

I>epreH'«4or,  n.  He  or  that  which  depresses. 

(.Imi/.)  The  name  of  two  or  three  sets  of  muscles,  in 
the  human  body,  serving  to  <Iepress  the  part  on  which 
they  act;  as  tlie  </cpr«sor  or»j5,  or  of  the  corner 

of  the  mouth. 

l>0|>'riiiieiKt,  a.  [I>at.  drprimma^  ppr.  of  dt^primert. 
See  Depress.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  muscles  that  depress 
the  external  ear. —  Dfrham. 

Oepriv'ablo,  a.  Liable  to  deprivation.  —  Hookrr. 
l>P|>ri va'ti03i«  n.  f  Lat.  dr.  and  priVa/m,  fn>m  pnVo, 
to  separate.]  Act  of  depriNing;  a  taking  away;  state 
of  being  deprived;  lo.ss;  want;  bereavement;  deposi¬ 
tion. 

**  FooU,  whose  end  is  destruction,  and  eternal  dtprivation  of 
body.*'  —  Btntley. 

{EccL  Imw.)  An  act  of  censure  by  which  a  clergyman 
is  deprived  of  his  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  ecclesi¬ 
astical  promotion  or  dignity. —  lilackstonc. 

I>eprivo',  r.  a.  [but.  and  pnro,  fnmi  privas,  one’s 
own,  private;  Fr.  priiW.  See  Private.]  To  take  from 
one  something  which  is  his  peculiar  property :  to  take 
away  sometliiiig  possessj^l  or  enjoyed ;  to  strip;  to  be¬ 
reave;  to  rob  ;  to  despoil ;  to  hinder  from  possessing  or 
enjoying:  to  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment,  dig¬ 
nity,  or  oftice. 

Depriv'or.  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  deprives. 
l>e  Proriia'fliH.  [Lai.,  out  of  tlie  depths.]  {E:cl.)  The 
first  words  of  the  Lldth  i)'«alm.  wliicli  tonus  a  portion  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  Koman  Catliolic  Church,  and  is  sung 
when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  committed  to  tlie  grave. 
A  tender  melancholy  pervades  the  psalm,  which,  liow- 
ever,  briglitens  up  at  tlie  close,  under  the  conviction 
that  with  God  there  is  plenteous  redemption.” 
I>oplfor<l,  idetffurd.)  a  town  in  Kent,  Engl.and,  on  the 
bunk  of  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiiveiisbourne, 
3  m.  S.E.  from  I^ondon  Bridge.  It  contains  a  royal  naval 
school,  two  hospitals  for  pilots,  and  an  ancient  royal 
d<K‘k-yard.  ibp.  28,000.  In  169S  Peter  tlio  Great  ac¬ 
quired  here  the  art  of  ship-building. 
l>epfror4l4  in  Jersey,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co., 
on  the  Delaware  Uiver:p'»p.  about  6.290. 

Doptli.  n.  [See  Deep.]  Deejmess;  the  distance  or  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  thing  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the 
extreme  part  downward  or  inward:  a  deep  place:  the 
sea ;  the  ocean  :  the  abyss  :  a  gulf  of  infinite  profundity. 
— The  middle  or  lieight  of  winter  ;  the  darkest  or  stillest 
part,  a-s  of  the  night ;  the  inner  part. 

( Ijogic.)  Abstriiseiiess  :  ohscurity  ;  iinsearchableness ; 
infinity ;  profoundness;  extent  of  penetration,  or  of  the 
capacity  of  penetrating. 

Oepth'IcHS.  a.  That  has  no  depth,  (r.) 

]>e|>ll0ll  IsIrtiiilH.  {dZpook.)  a  large  collection  of 
broken  rocks  lying  off  tlie  N.W.  coast  <jf  Australia,  and 
attaining  a  heiglit  of  upward  of  GOO  feet  almve  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  Lat.  20®  37'  45"  .N'.,  Lon.  117®  4i'  K. 
l>0|m  plicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  t/^pw<iicarc,  depudicaium,  to 
violate.]  To  violate  ;  to  deflower. 
l>e  I*HO,  in  lUitwis.  a  post-office  of  Bureau  co. 
l>ei>iil>*i>ry,  a.  [Lat.  (/"pn/soWMs,  from  depuisor.  one 
who  drives  away,  from  dcpelUre.]  I'litting  away  ;  avert¬ 
ing.  (R.) 

Wep'iiralC,  r.  a.  [Fr.  dtpurer ;  Lat.  and  ptiro.  pu- 
ruD/.s,  from pure.]  {Mrd.)  To  purge:  to  purity; 
to  free  from  inipuriiies,  heterigeneou.s  matter^  or  fecu¬ 
lence, 

l>epiira'tion,  Dopuri'tioii,  «.  Act  of  purifying, 
or  freeing  fiuids  from  heterogeneous  matter;  piirifica- 
tiou :  clarifipatioii. 

(Med.)  The/;leaiising  of  sound  from  impure  matter. 
I>ep'lirJitor,  n.  He  who,  or  tliat  which,  depures  or 
cleanses.  . 

Dep'ii ralory,  a.  [Fr.  dt/mratoire.]  (Med.)  Purifying. 

or  tending:  to  purify  ;  cleansing. 

D^piitst  tioii,  H*  [Fr.  deputation.  See  Depute.]  Act  of 
deputing,  or  of  app‘untiiig  or  sending  a  <leputy,  substi¬ 
tute,  or  representative  to  act  for,  or  to  transact  busi- 
iie.ss  for  another:  a  special  commission,  (‘r  authority,  to 
act  as  tlie siibstituteof  another;  the  persmi  deputed  ;  the 
person  or  persons  autliorized  and  scut  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  for  another  or  others. 

Depiito%  r.  a.  [Fr.  deputer.  from  L.  I.at.  deputo.,  for  «<•- 
ley'i.)  To  send  as  a  representative;  to  appoint  as  a  snb- 
8titut<*  or  agent  to  act  h»r  another,  or  for  others  :  to  ap¬ 
point  ami  send  with  a  .special  commi.ssion,  or  authority, 

to  transact  business  in  another’s  name. 

Depiilien,  (Chamber  OP,)  (Hist.)  Under 

the  French  monarchy,  the  lower  of  the  tw'o  legislative 
chambers  in  that  country.  Corresponding  to  it  nas  the, 
Corps  Legislatif,  r.,  and  the  present  Nat.  Assembly., 
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I><*p'iitiz<^,  r.  a.  To  depute;  to  employ  or  appoint  as  a 
deputy.  (ColloqiiiHl,  U.  S.)  —  iForce.der. 

IFop'lity,  n.  [Fv.  depuft.]  A  i*epresentative ;  a  person 
appointed  or  clecteil  to  act  for  another,  t‘speclally  a  per¬ 
son  sent  with  a  special  commission  t(»  act  in  the  place 
of  another;  a  lieuleiiaiil;  a  viceroy;  a  substitute;  a 
delegate;  an  agent;  a  factor. 

(Law.)  In  general,  ininisterial  officers  can  appoint 
deputies,  unless  the  office  is  to  be  exercised  by  tlie  min¬ 
isterial  officer  in  person;  and  when  the  office  partakes 
of  tliH  judicial  and  ministerial  character,  although  a  D. 
limy  he  made  for  the  perf«»niiaiice  of  ministerial  acts, 
one  cannot  he  made  for  the  performance  of  a  jiHlicial 
act.  A  sherifl*  cannot,  therelore,  make  a  />.  to  liold  an 
inquisition,  under  a  writ  of  inquiry,  tiiough  he  may  a^e 
Ijoiiit  a  D.  to  serve  a  writ.  In  general,  a  A  may  have 
jiower  to  do  every  act  which  his  principal  might  (lo ;  but 
a  A  cannot  make  a  D.  —  B  •urier. 

l>istrlc*t  Atforii<*y,w.  An  (»fficcrappoint- 
f'i  by  the  District  .\ttoruey  of  the  United  States,  to  act 
for  liim  in  certain  cases. 

i>o  <tuiii'cey,  Tiiom.as,  an  English  author,  b.  in  Man- 
chesbT,  1786.  He  received  a  classical  education  at  the 
grammar-school  «)f  Bath,  and  entered  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  ls03,  where  he  remained  until  \\  hilst 

there  he  contracted  the  habituf  eating  opium,  to  wliich 
he  renmined  a  b«>iinden  slave  for  many  years.  In  1809, 
after  leaving  Oxford,  lie  took  up  his  ahule  at  (ira.sinere. 
wliere  he  resided  for  more  tlian  27  years.  Here  heculti- 
vated  the  f^iend^hip  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,S«mtliev, 
Charles  Ll<>yd.  and  other  distinguished  autliors.  Heniade 
German  literature  and  philosophy  his  special  study,  and 
translated  some  of  the  works  of  Kant.  Ficlite.  8ciielling, 
Le.ssing,  and  Kichter.  At  first  he  took  <»pium  only  once 
a  week,  but  gradually  tlie  evil  habit  grew  upon  him,  and 
at  last  betook  the  liorrid  drug  daily.  But  the  con.^e- 
quences  were  fearful,  a.s  he  himself  relates  in  his  princi¬ 
pal  work.  The  Vonfrssinns  of  an  Knyhsh  0/nuni-eatf‘r. 
In  1823  ho  went  to  London,  where  he  published  his-'-ns- 
pii'ia  de  Pro/undis,  his  2\mplur's  Dtalugucs^  and  otlier 
works.  Ill  1843  liesettleil  at  Im.sswade,  near  Kdinluirgli. 
His  works  evince  profound  learning  and  ileep  specula¬ 
tion,  together  witli  great  critical  powers  and  terseness 
of  diction.  D.  1859.  See  Life  of,  by  II.  A.  Page  (1877). 

I>orao'iiiate,  v.a.  [Ft.  dcradner  —  de,  and  racine.. 
root:  from  Lat.  rxidiT.  radius,  root.]  To  pluck  or  te<ir 
up  tlie  leavt*s;  to  destroy.  (R.) 

Doraeiiia'tion«  t>.  A  plucking  up  by  the  roots. 

DoraCiha'zee  Siliaii*  a  town  of  Atghaiiistan,  40  m. 
frt>ra  Bhaulpoor;  l.;it.  3t''®5' N.,  Ixiii.  70®  52' E.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Fhigiisli.  Ptrp.  25,0(X). 

I>ora  Is'iiiaol  liliaii,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  16  m. 
from  Biikkiir  ;  L at.  31®  5'  N.,  l>on.  70®  58'  K. 

I>erair,r.  a.  (Mach.)  To  run  off  from  the  rails  of  a 
railway,  as  a  locomotive. —  Wejister. 

I^orail'iiiont,  n.  (Mach.)  The  act  of  a  locomotive 
which  runs  off  from  the  rails. 

Derange',  t*.  a.  [Fr.  dfranger  —  de,  and  ranger,  to  set 
in  order,  from  rang,  rank.]  To  put  out  of  the  proper 
rank,  array,  order,  or  aiTangenieiit :  to  disturh  the  reg¬ 
ular  onler  of;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to 
disorder  the  intellect;  to  disturb  the  regular  oi)eratioii8 
of  reason;  to  ilisarrange;  to  unsettle;  to  displace;  to 
disturb;  to  discompose ;  toriiffie;  to  disconcert. 

Doraiig’Otl', /).  a.  Put  out  of  onler:  <li.sturbe<l ;  emlmr- 
nussed ;  confused ;  disordered  in  mind;  delirious;  dis¬ 
tracted. 

I>oraiisro'iiioiil,  w.  [Fr.  derangement.^  A  putting  out 
of  order;  disturbance  of  regularity,  or  regular  course ; 
disorder ;  irregularity;  confusion  ;  disturbance;  dis¬ 
order  of  the  intellect  or  reason  ;  insanity. 

IForaydl,  VA,  {dai'rah-yai',)  a  town  of  Arabia,  |>rov. 
Ne«ljd.  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Khoar;  Lat.  25®  15' N., 
I>on.  50®  SfF  E. :  foriiKTly  cap.  of  the  Wahabees.  In  1819 
it  wa.s  captured  and  de8lr*»yed  by  Ibrahim  l*aisba,  ot 
Egypt.  J*op.  12.0)0. 

I><^r'bo«  (A/ic.  fpftg.)  A  small  town  of  Lv<  aonia.  Asia 
Minor,  at  tlie  N.  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  alit.  IS  ni. 
E.  of  Lystra.  Paul  ami  Barnabas  fled  there  from  l.ystra. 

l>orben<r,  DRnnF..NT,  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  K;is- 
siaii  Daghestan,  on  the  W.  sliore  <»f  the  Cjispiaii  Sea;  Lat. 
42®  12' N.,  Lon.  48®  2.V  E.  It  is  fortified  by  walls  of 
great  strength.  In  1722  it  was  taken  hy  Kussisi,  in  1735 
restored  to  Persia,  and  recaptured  hy  Russia  in  1795. 
ihp.  11,431. 

Oorby , EdwardGroffrf.y  Smith-^t  \nley.  k.u., 
I4th  *E\rl  of,  an  English  statesman,  orator,  and  author, 
B.  In  Lancashire, 

1799.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and.  in 
l''2'l,  entercMl  tlie 
Britisli  House  of 
Ominions.  being 
then  .Mr.  Stanlev^ 

In  tliat  an  na,  lie 
soon  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his 
oratorical  powers; 
and  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Lord 
Grey’s  govt.,  he 
was  named  Chief 
Fccr’y  of  State  for 
Ireland.  During 
the  Ueform  Bill 
crisis,  1830-2,  D.'a 
singular  geniusfor 
dcdiate  became  still  more  prominent.  In  1833  he  carried 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  and  the  Measure  for  the 
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Emancipation  of  Slavery  in  the  British  W.  India  islands. 
After  devoting  the  earlier  part  of  his  parliamentary  life 
to  the  furtherance  of  lihentl  measnres.  Lmd  Stanley 
joined  the  Tory  op{»osition,  accepted  the  beals  (»f  the 
Colonial  Office  in  1841,  and  t<H>k  his  seat  in  tin*  Ibaiso 
of  P«*ers.  On  Sir  K.  Peel's  bill  lor  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  IJ.  appeared  as  tbeltead  of  the  Piot<*etjoiiiht 
opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  Upper  House.  In  1851, 
laird  Stanley  succewled  his  lather  as  14fA  ikirl  of  Ifrrhy, 
and  thenceforward  became  the  a<  knowb-dged  chief  of 
the  great  Conservative  party.  In  the  same  year  be  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister  <»f  England,  and  resigned  «  flice  in 
the  following  year.  In  1858  he  was  ng  in  ealie<!  to 
p<»wer,  and,  with  his  cabinet,  n-signed  a  se<’oinl  time  in 
1869.  In  1866,  Lord  />.  became  premier  a  tln'rd  time, 
and  lield  office  until  the  ucce^silln  of  the  Gladstone 
cabinet,  in  1868.  D.  1869.  Lord  A  was  the  author 
of  a  brilliant  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  English 
blank  verse,  which  has  gone  through  Cwlitions;  and 
also  of  an  English  version  of  the  fkjes  of  Jlarure.  He 
was  not  a  great  stulesinan  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  as  an  orator  be  in  his  own  time, 

without  a  superior,  and  8»-arce  a  rival. 

Derby,  Edward  Henry,  1 5th  Earl  of  A,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceeiling,  b.  ]8j6.  after  distinguishing  liiniself  in  va¬ 
rious  offi-  ial  positions,  became  Secretary  for  Ftireigii 
Affairs  in  IH7 1. 

I>erbv,  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoulle,  Cou^tfss  op, 
(dar'oe,)  an  illu.'trious  l.Tdy,  liistorically  famous  for  her 
heroic  defence  of  her  husband’s  castle  of  (..atlioin.  and 
of  his  seignory  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  King  Charles  I. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Charles.  Duke  do 
Tho  lars.  Prince  de  Talniont  and  a  peer  of  France,  and 
at  an  early  age  marrieil  James  Stanley,  seventh  Earl  of 
Derby,  onthebreakiugontofthecivil  war,  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of 
Derby,  hasten¬ 
ed  to  join  bis 
so  V  e  r  e  ign  at 
S  li  re  ws  b  ury. 

Being  sent  into 
Lnnea.''hire  to 
raise  fresh  lev¬ 
ies,  lie  beard 
th.it  the  enemy 
intended  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  f  lie 
Earl  WHS  re¬ 
garded  almost 
as  king,  and  of 
which  he  was 
hereditary 
chief.  Before 
crossing  to  .tlie 
defence  of  the 
island,  he  threw  /^<^.800.  charlotte,  countess  OF  derby. 
a  few  troops, 

withsonic  niiiniiions  of  war,  into  his  family-s(‘at  of  La- 
thoin.  the  re.sidence  of  lti»  wife  and  children ;  and  leaving 
the  Countess  with  full  power  to  act  to  the  best  of  her 
judgment,  departed  to  defend  his  insular  possf'ssions. 
On  F’ebruary  28, 1644.  Lor<l  Fairfax,  wiili  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army,  sat  dow  n  before  the  towers  of  Lathom 
Castle,  fir.^t  offering  pardon  and  protection  to  the  Coiin- 
te.ss  and  her  family,  if  she  would  surremler  her  house. 
The  Countess,  after  proudly  refusing  all  his  conditions, 
told  Fairfax  that  she  liehl  lier  ca^tIe  under  a  double 
Itledge,  a  promise  ot  faitli  to  her  husban'>,and  allegiance 
to  her  sovereign,  and  that  while  she  had  life,  or  one 
stone  held  on  anotiier,  she  would  maintain  her  post  and 
defy  hi&  power.  In  c<»ii.sequence  (»f  so  spirited  a  reply, 
Fairfax  gave  orders  for  at  once  commencing  the  siege; 
but  so  inc<‘>sant  was  the  vigilance  of  tlie  Ct»untess,  and 
Ixdd  and  repeated  theNallies  made  by  her  small  gurri>«oii, 
that  it  was  14  weeks  lK*fi»re  Fairfax,  backed  by  all  the 
res«>urces  at  his  command,  was  enabled  to  complete  his 
p.arallets.  Having,  however,  at  last  elTecte<l  that  iiet'es- 
sary  work,  he  constructed  a  large  battery,  and  mounting 
on  it  sevenil  large  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a  mortar,  was 
in  a  posiiion  to  effet  t  ^erious  injury  <ui  the  ilevoted  cas¬ 
tle:  but  at  tlie  last  moment,  ami  when,  under  the  cover 
of  niglit.  they  were  on  the  p<*int  of  unmasking  their  bat¬ 
tery,  the  besieged  made  a  de>peralo  sortie,  1-eat  tin*  enemy 
back,  destroyi^i  the  battery,  spikisl  the  gnus,  and  carried 
off  the  mortariii  liinmph  to  Latlioni.  Upon  rejiaii  ing  the 
damages  ami  unnm.sking  a  second  battery,  a  second  sor¬ 
tie  wsus  made  with  equal  success;  all  tlie  guns  were 
again  spikeil,  and  above  100  of  the  enemy  left  dead  in 
the  ailvanced  trench.  Fairfax,  at  length,  disgusted  with 
the  n  sislance  lie  enc<»iintered.  having  already  b«t  over 
2,000  men  before  the  place,  left  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
to  one  <*f  his  lieutenant',  Kig'-y,  ami  proceeded  to  seek 
more  active  service  in  the  fiebl.  For  the  next  fortnight 
Rigby  pre.ssed  on  the  siege  v\lth  redouldeil  spirit  and 
energy,  but  owing  to  the  nightly  sallies  and  dally  sor¬ 
ties  of  the  garrison,  tlie  success  of  one  day  was  over- 
tnrm  d  by  the  disaster  of  the  next,  so  well,  that,  alarmed 
at  the  iiiiml  er  of  his  dead,  and  desjiairlng  ot  making 
any  impression  on  a  fortress  so  gallantly  defended, 
Rigby,  having  expended  all  his  ammunition,  was  com¬ 
pelled,  on  May  22,  ir>44.  to  rabe  the  siege  of  Lathiun 
Castle!  and  retreat  from  a  place  where  he  had  suffered 
80  much  mortification  and  disgrace.  Her  husband  was 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and.  in  violation  of  a  promise  of  quarter  which  had 
been  given  him,  wa.s  beheaded  in  1651.  The  Countess 
then  retired  ti>  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  she  regarded  her¬ 
self  as  queen,  and  which  she  defended  with  tho  utmost 
gnliaiitrv,  being  the  last  person  in  tlie  British  donuniuna 
who  yieidtal  to  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
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Dorby,  (dut-^^y)  the  connty-to>\Ti  of  lVrl>Ts]iire.  Enff-; 
lanil,  oil  the  Derwent,  l-»2  miles  N.N.W.  i»l’  Lomlon 
Jianuf.  Cotton,  silk,  Ince,  porcelain,  carriages,  wliite- 
leati,  sheet-leail,  ami  iron  boilers.  I ‘up.  4y,7yii. 

I>or'by,  in  Couweticut,  a  piK^t-village  ami  township  of 
New  Haven  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Naugatuck  anil 
Housatonic  rivers,  about  10  in.  IV.  by  N.  ol  New  Haven; 
pop.  of  township,  8,020. 

Dor'by,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  1‘erry  co.,  on  tin- 
Ohio  River,  about  90  in.  below  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dor'by,  in  r<Tm"n/,  a  post-village  ami  townsliip  of  Or¬ 
leans  CO.,  on  lake  Meniphreinagog,  abl.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Mtuitp'  lier;  pop.  2,US9. 

Dor'by  C’eiitre,  in  Vermont^  a  village  of  Derby  town 


transmission  of  anything  from  its  source;  a  deduction  |  Der'rick,  n.  [Also  7>cncA',  originally  an  abbreviation 


from  iiremUes:  a  tracing  of  desc  ent ;  genealogy, 
to  rum.)  .4  tracing  of  a  word  from  its  original  root. 

( (Sun.)  The  peculiar  constant  deviation  of  an  elongated 
projectile  fired  from  a  l  ified  gnn. 

{M^'d.)  The  removing  or  drawing  away  of  a  disease 
from  its  original  seat  to  another  part  by  artificial  means, 
as  by  the  applieation  of  a  Idister  in  pleuritis.  The  doc¬ 
trines  held  by  the  earlier  physicians  on  this  subject,  as 
tliat  the  matter  of  the  disease  was  thus  drained  away 
thr<-ngli  some  channel,  are  now  ijuite  exploded. 

{Maih.)  The  operation  of  reducing  one  frardion  from 
another,  according  to  some  fixed  law;  the  process  ol 
finding  a  derivation. —  W’orastci'. 


ship.  Orange  CO.,  on  tlie  l*as>.umpsic  River,  abl.  53  m.  N  i  u.  That  relates  to  derivation;  de- 


by  W.  of  St.  Johnsburg;  pop.  abt.  5t)0. 

I>or'by  in  I'ermont.  a  post-village  of  Derby 

township,  Orleans  co.,  (»n  the  boundary  between  the 
United  Slates  ami  Canada,  and  abt.  57  ni.  N.  by  .  ol 
St.  Johnsburg. 

Oer'bysliiro,  a  county  of  Kuglaml,  lying  between 
Yorkshire  on  the  N.,and  Leicestershire  on  I  lie  S.  Area. 

1,030  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous  and  picture.-sque  towards 
the  N.W.,  on  which  account  this  portion  of  the  country 
is  called  the  High  PMk\  while  the  E.  and  S.  parts  are 
called  the  Low  Peak,  Pivers.  The  Trent,  Derw<nt, 

Wye,  Rother,  Dove,  and  tlie  Erwash.  Mineril  springs 
are  numerous.  Pro*i.  Upwards  of  2,000  tons  (‘f  chee.se 
are  annually  sold  out  of  the  county.  Mme.rnJs.  Leail. 
iron,  coal,  gypsum  felspar,  crystals  (called  Derbyshire 
diamonds),  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  terra-vert.  nu  f. 

Woollens,  linens,  coitons,  silks;  spinning  and  weaving, 
gunpowder,  beer,  and  calico-printing.  Pop.  about 
3bO,D3b, 

I>er'bysliiro  Spar,??.  {Min.)  Same  as  Fluorite, 7. i\ 

I>er'by  (Tlio),  a  very  celebrated  English  h«»i-80-rHce. 
held  at  Epsom,  and  foundeil  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  It  was 
first  run  May  4. 1780,  and  take.s  place  early  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

I>er'OOlO,  Atargatis.  A  Syrian  godde.ss,  some- ;  Dorivod 

times  represented  a.-^  in  fig.  207, but  mure  generally  with 
the  body  of  a  woman, 
and  (as  Dagon)  the  tail 
ofa  fish  (fig.  801).  Plu¬ 
tarch  says  that  some  re¬ 
garded  iier  as  ‘‘Apbix)- 
dite,  othei-8  as  Hero,  oth¬ 
ers  as  the  cause  and  nat¬ 
ural  power  which  pr^n 
vides  the  juinciples  and 
seeds  of  all  things  from 
moisture.'*  This  last 
view  is  pronoumed  an 
accunite  description  of 
the  attributes  of  the 
godde.ss,  and  explains 
her  fi.sh-like  form  and 
popular  identification 
with  Aphrodite.  A  tem¬ 
ple  of  Atargatis  (2  J/ac. 
xii.  26)  at  Camion  was 
destroyed  by  Jiulas  Mac¬ 
cabeus  (1  Mar.  v.  44). 

Some  have  8U])j>o8ed 
that  Atargatis  was  the 
tutelary  godde.^s  of  the 
first  .\s.syriun  dynasty. 
l>er'oHot,a.  I  l.»at.  dere^ 
lictu.%  from  derrlinquo 

— dt,  aii'l  relinquo,  to  leave.  See  Relinquish.]  {Law.) 

M'holly  forsaken:  left:  abandoned,  as  land  left  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  receding  of  water  from  its  former  bed,  or  a 
vessel  forsaken  at  sea. 

— n.  Anything  forsaken,  left,  or  intentionally  ca.st  away. 
I>Orolio'tioii,  ?i.  [Lai.  dtreiictio.'\  Act  of  leaving  or 
forsaking:  deserting  utterly :  abandonuient;  relinquish¬ 
ment;  state  of  being  lett  or  forsaken. 

{Law.)  The  abiindonnieiit  of  property.  Also  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  land  by  the  receding  of  water  from  its  lurmer 
bed;  —  opposeil  to  aliurian. 

Derff,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 

Donegal,  abt.  7.  m.  S.E.  of  Donegal.  It  is  3  in.  long, 
from  1  to  2]^  m.  wide,  ami  is  surrounded  by  steep,  rug- 
geil  luoniitains.  Its  depth  is  aliout  70  feet.  It  is  dotted 
by  many  little  islamU,  one  of  which,  Station  Island, 
contains  a  cave,  (uilled  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which 
is  visited  by  mauy  pilgrims  between  Aiig.  1  and  15  of 
each  year. 

I>eri<io',  t’.  a.  [fiJit.  drrideo — de,  and  Hdeo,  to  laugh. 

See  Risible.]  To  laugh  to  scorn:  to  laugli  at  in  con 
tempt;  to  turn  to  ridicule,  or  make  sport  of;  to  treat 
with  scorn  by  laughter;  to  ridicule;  to  mock;  to  scoff 
at:  to  jeer. 

I>ori<l'er,  ??.  One  who  derides;  a  mocker;  a  scoffer. 
l>eri<rni^ly,  adv.  By  way  of  derision  or  mockery. 
l>eriii'da,  or  Darinua,  in  lUinoh^  a  township  of  Jo 
Daviess  co. :  pop.  SOk 

(-rw/i'ua,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  derisio^  from  deHdeOy 
deri.<us.  See  Deriup.]  Act  of  deriding  or  latisrhing  at 
in  contempt;  contempt  manifested  hy  laughter;  scorn; 
mockery;  ridicule;  a  laughing-stock.  | 

I>oris'ivo.  a.  Containim:  derision  ;  mocking;  ridiculing. 
I>oris'ively,  adr.  In  a  derisive  manner;  ctmteinptu- 
ously. 


rivjilive. 

I>ori  v'Jltive,  n.  [Fr.  Lat.  <Zc?*fruiirMj5.]  De¬ 

rived  or  taken  from  another. 

— n.  K  thing  or  word  derived  or  taken  from  another. 

(.1/  (/.)  An  agent  employed  to  draw  away  a  disea.se 
fr<<m  its  original  seat  to  another  part. 

{Mu$.)  A  chord  not  fundamental,  but  obtained  from 
another  by  inversion. —  Webster. 

{.Math.)  The  relation  between  the  successive  states  of 
a  varying  function.  —  Pierce. 

{Gram.)  A  word  formed  from  anoth<*r  word,  by  the 
ndjunction  of  a  prefix  or  suffix,  or  other  change;  as, 
disadvantage,  dorivative  from  advantage. 

Ooriv'ati vely,  adv.  lu  a  derivative  manner;  by 
•lerivation. 

I>orivo',  r.a.  [Lat.  drrii'o  —  de,  and  riro,  from  reras,  a 
stream.]  receive  from  a  source  by  a  regular  convey¬ 
ance. — To  dniw*  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  origin;  to 
d(.*«luce  or  draw,  as  from  a  root  or  primitive  word ;  to 
trace. 

{ly>gic.)  To  infer. 

(Gram.)  To  trace  a  word  from  its  origin. 

— v.n.  To  jiroceed  or  come  from,  (r.) 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he  *'  —  Shake. 

p.a.  Drawn,  as  from  a  source;  deduced  ;  re¬ 
ceived  ;  regularly  conveyed ;  descended;  transmitted. 
Deriv'or,  u.  One  who  derives  or  deiluces. 
l>oriii.  71.  [Or.  rff’rma.  See  Dermal.]  (A;?a<.)  The  true 
skill  of  the  human  body,  sometimes  called  the  dermoid 
tissue;  as  the  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle  above  It,  is  demmii- 
iiated  the  epidermis,  from  being  upon  or  above  the 
derma.  —  See  Skin. 

Dcr'iiial,  a.  [Fr«)m  Gr.  derma^  a  skin,  from  rfero,  to 
flay.]  (.•l«'^^)  Pertaining  to  skin  ;  consisting  of  skin. 
I>oriuat'ic,  or  Der'matine,  «.  [Gr.  dermatiens,  and 
d'rmatiiwSy  from  rfcrma.J  {Anal.)  Belonging  to  the 
skin. 

Dor'maliu,  or  Dermatine,  ?i.  [Gr.  d'rrma.  drrmato.s, 
skin.]  (Min.)  A  minerar closely  allied  to  fjgdrophite, 
forniL-d  in  br<»wn  stalactitic  masses  in  the  serpentine 
quarry  of  Saxony. 

l>oriiiato$£‘'ra|>lBy4  w.  [Gr.  derma,  skin,  aiul  graphe, 
writing,  (lescripiion,  from  yrapheiny  to  write.]  Same  as 
DebMITOLOGT,  q.V. 

Dor'matoicl,  a.  [Fr.  dermatdide ;  Or.  dermatoe.ides.^ 
dermatodes^  from  rfrrma,  skin,  and  eidos,  form.]  {Anat.) 
Resembling  the  ^kin. 

Domialoroary,  n.  [Gr.  derma,  skin,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  or  history  of  the  skin  and  its 
diseases. 

Derines'tes,  ;  Demies'tidtp.  ??.  7)7.  {ZooL)  A 
genus  and  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  antennae 
of  which  are  elevated  an<l  perfoliated 
transvei*sely.  The  larvie  or  grubs 
of  this  tribe  devour  dea<l  bodies, 
skins,  and  almost  any  animal  sub¬ 
stance,  ami  are  exceedingly  de¬ 
structive  to  books  and  furniture. 

One  of  tiie  most  familiar  species  is 
tlie  Derme.des  lardaHus,  or  Bacon- 
beetle,  which  is  about  ^  inch  in 
length,  of  a  dusky-brown  color,  and 
inurktHl  with  black  spots. 

Der'iiiU*.  a.  (.Med.)  Relating  to 
derm  or  skin. 

Dennis*  ?<.  See  Derm. 

Dor  iiioul*  a.  See  Dermatoiu. 
Dor'iiio-skorotou*?!.  [From  c7c7*7n,and  sAe7riow,q. v.] 
{Zoot.)  The  coriaceous,  crustaceous,  or  osseous  integu¬ 
ments,  such  as  covers  many  invertebnite  and  some  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals;  it  serves  more  or  less  completely  the 
office  of  protecting  the  left  parts  of  the  boily.  and  as  a 
fixe^l  point  of  attachment  to  their  moving  powers. 
Dorinot'ony,  n.  [Or.  e/crwia,  f7er?Ma7os, skin,  and  fame, 
a  cutting,  from  Uminein^  to  cut.]  (Aiiaf.)  Tlie  anatomy 
of  the  skin. 

Der  nier,  a.  [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  derinier.,  the  last,  from 
Lat.  de,y  and  retro;  L.  I>at.  deretro,  from  behind.]  Last; 
final :  ultimate;  as,  the  deimier  resort. 

Der  ogate*  V.a.  [\.fs.x.derogn,dero^tus — de.nnd  rogo, 
to  ask.  to  propose,  as  a  law.  See  Kogation.]  To  detract 
from  ;  to  lessen  by  taking  away  a  part. 

Der'og'af ely*  adv.  In  a  disrespectful  manner. 
Derogra'tio'n;  n.  \Vt.  derogation  ;  Lat.  dengatio.']  Act 
of  derogating,  or  of  taking  from  any  thing,  esfablishe*! 
by  law  or  otherwise;  a  taking  from  :  a  lessening  or  di¬ 
minishing:  a  diminishing  of  value;  reputation,  or  esti 
Illation  :  detraction  ;  disparagement. 

Deroy;'ati ve*  a.  [Sp.  derogativo.]  Derogatory,  (r.) 


Fi'g.  802. 
bacon-beetle. 
(X».  lardai'ius.) 


of  Thcodoidc  ;  Transylvanian,  Thettdttrich  ;  Goth.  Thin- 
adreiks;  A.S.  Theodoric  ;  U.  Sax.  Detrich ;  O.  H.  tier. 
Pitth  ich;  N.  H.  Ger.  DidHch  ;  the  name  of  a  luded  ex¬ 
ecutioner  at  Tyburn,  in  the  17th  cent.,  hence  it  became 
a  general  term  for  a  hangman.  Cf.  Ger.  do  fri'cA,  a  pick- 
lock.  originally  equivalent  to  Derrick,  Tbeudoric.  BV5- 
stn'.)  (Mil.)  A  beam  of  w<»od,  one  end  resting  on  the 
ground,  the  other  suppt*rted  at  any  conxeiiient  angle  by 
guys.  It  gives  a  point  or  fulcnin)  in  bi»ace  to  whicli 
tackle  can  be  applied  for  moving  lieavy  iudnance.  kv. 

{Sau'.)  A  ttoating  crane,  which  consisis  of  a  large 
iron  pontoon  of  great  wiiltli.  divided  into  a  number  of 
watertight  compart  uicnts.  From  the  centre  rises  a  p<iw- 
erful  tripod  mast,  across  which  turns  a  vurd  of  great 
strength.  To  one  arm  ol  the  yard  are  suspended  several 
lourfold  blocks,  tiirough  w  hich  jjass  thechains  intended 
to  hoist  the  weight.  From  the  Idocks  these  <  hains  pass 
over  the  top  of  the  mast  t(*  the  opposite  extremity  <d' 
the  yard,  and  thence  to  dnims  worked  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  in  the  pontoon.  M  hen  tl<e  weight  is 
suspended  on  one  side,  the  water  is  admitted  as  a  coun¬ 
terpoise  into  some  of  the  conqiartnuaits  t»ii  tlie  other. 
The  vessel  has  powers  ol  slow  locomoiiou,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  tlie  lilting  of  vessels  toliave  their  bottoms  ex¬ 
amined,  the  jdacing  of  machinery,  recov<Ty  of  wrecks, 
Ac.  It  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Bisimp  ol  tlie  U.  States. 

Der'riiiaiie*  or  Dlkrynan),  in  Jotva.  a  post-village  of 
Dubuque  co..  about  11  m.  S.  IV.  of  Dubuque. 

Derr^i'towii*  in  J^i7isylva7iia.  See  Lewisburo. 

Der'ry*  a  co.  an<l  town  of  Ireland.  See  Lonlonderet. 

l>or'ry,  in  Illinois.,  a  townsliip  of  Pike  countv ;  pop. 
1,327. 

Der'ry,  in  oVeie  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rockingham  co.,  about  26  m.  S.E.  of  Concord;  pop. 
1 .8uy. 

Derry*  in  Pennsylvania^  a  borough  and  township  of 
Dauphin  co. ;  1,824. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Mifflin  co, ;  pop.  1,902. 

— A  tow  nsliip  of  Montour  co.;  fjop.  888. 

— A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. ;  pop.  5,170. 

Derry  I'liureb*  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Derry  Depots  in  Heio  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of 
Rockingham  co. 

Derry  Station*  in  Pcnjisyh'oyiia,  a  post  office  of 
Westinoroland  co. 

Der'rynane,  in  Minnesota,  a  town>hip  of  Le  Sueur 
CO. :  pop.  759, 

De  Rny'ter*in  yew  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Madison  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  Albany :  pop.  2,009. 

Der'vis*  Dervise*  or  Dervish,??.  [From  Per.  der- 
wesh.  jio*»r,  from  0.  Per.  deretv,  tobeg,  to  ask  alm,s.]  Like 
the  corresponding  Arabic  word  Fakir.  I),  denotes  a  par¬ 
ticular  cho-s  of  persons  in  Moslem  countries,  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  monks  of  Christendom.  There  are 
many  different  brotlierhoods  and  orders  of  dervishes, 
whf>are  generally  named  after  their  founders;  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  their  origin  dates  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Islam,  but  they  probably  arose  at  a  much  later 
perioil.  They  mostly  live  in  richly  eiidowe<l  convents 
called  Ttlkije,  or  Changah,  and  are  under  a  chief,  who 


Derl'sory,  a.  [Lat.  ^7<'»*i>a7*ii/^,  from  a  mocker:  D<‘ro;i*'atorily,  arfe.  In  a  derogatory  or  detracting 


Vr.derisoire;  Pr.  <7f n'^or* ;  It.  cfcma?no.]  Mocking;  ridi¬ 
culing;  derisible. 


manner. 

Doro$r'atorines!9«  n. 


Quality  of  being  derogatory. 


Deriv'able*  a.  That  may  be  derived;  that  may  be  Dorog:'atory,  «.  [L.  Lat.  cfooffafori?/,?.]  Detracting  or 


drawn  or  received,  as  from  a  source  or  origin,  or  from 

anc**8tors. 


temling  to  les.^en  by  taking  something  from;  that  les- 
wns  the  extent,  effect,  or  value. 


Deriva'tloii,  n.  [Fr.  Lat.  dcriva/io.j  Tlie  Der'rlas,??.  (2o54.)  See  Baboon. 


Fig.  803.  —  dancing  dervishes. 

has  the  title  of  shrik  or  jilr,  1.  e.  elder.  Theynre  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  to  marry,  but  are  (ddiged  to  sleep  one  or 
two  nights  a  week  in  the  convent  of  their  order.  Among 
some  of  the  orders  a  part  of  their  religious  e.xercises 
consists  in  dancing  and  whirling  themselves  around  with 
great  velocity,  while  others  subject  their  bodies  to  the 
most  cruel  tortures. 

Dorwent,  (dui-'went.)  the  name  of  several  rivers  of 
England.  —  1.  A  river  of  Cumberland,  rising  in  tlie  dis¬ 
trict  of  Borrowdale.  and  falling  into  the  Irish  Sea,  after 
a  coui-se  of  36  in. — 2.  A  river  of  Derbyshire,  rising  in  tlie 
mountains  of  that  county,  and  uniting  with  the  Trent, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  63  m.  —  3.  A  river  of  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  rising  near  Tearwood  Dale,  and 
falling  into  the  Ouse  at  Barmby,  after  a  course  of  72  m. 

Dor'weiit*a  Tasmanian  river,  rising  near  the  centre 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  an  I  lulling  into  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean  through  an  lestuary,  sepamting  the  districts  of 
Richmond  and  Hol‘art-tow  n.  Length,  115  miles. 

DerKhavin,  (der-zha'Hn,)  Gabrikl  Romanotitch,  a 
Russian  poet,  B.  in  Kasan,  1743.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  botli  in  the  military  and  civil  services,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  in  1791,  by  Catherine  IT.,  and  minis¬ 
ter  of  justice  in  1802.  by  Alexander  I.  poems  are 
marked  by  lofty  sentiments  and  beautiful  imagery,  es¬ 
pecially  his  world-renowned  Oc7e  to  God,  which  has 
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Fig.  804. 

TOMB  OF  DESAix,  (uoar  Strasburg.) 


translate*!,  not  only  into  every  Euro]iean  langnace, 
but  fVi  ii  int->  iV.-.sian,  ('liiuese.  aiiU  Jap  iin’se.  Tills 
graiiil  fiiU'ionof  the  lUissiaii  inns**  recfive'l  llie  iioiior 
*if  Ix'iii,;;  snspeinli'il,  enibroiilt-riai  with  in  the  great 
tfinple  tit'  .l**tl*lo.  Among  titiier  poems  may  be 

m'*ntion<*.l  f* //;</,  am!  Tiif  WtiU'rf  iU.  />.  in  181(). 

S>?s»ay:n:i<l'*'i*o,  a  river  of  the  Argentim*  Uepn!>lic,  l*e- 
t  w*HMi  the  )ir*»vine**.s  of  tsicn  Luis  and  Mendoza,  but  *irie<l 
up  iu  summer.  Length,  45n  ni. 

I>e>»a;5‘U;%<l<''ro,  an  extensive  depression  t>r  valley  in 
Ihdivia  ami  tVru,  lying  between  twori*lg<*s  of  the  Amies 
int**  whicli  the  great  chain  tliviilcs  n«*ar  the  famous 
city  of  Potosi.  Lat.  \.P  Jlo'  5*.;  am!  again  nnit*  8  at  tlic 
peak  of  Vilcafiota,  I  at.  14®  bO'  S.,  L*>n.  78®  50'  W*.  This 
gnat  valley  or  table-land  con)i*riseg  an  area  of  about 
150.00 1  Sip  111.,  and  inclmles  the  lake  Titicaca,  1*J,00U  ft. 
be!*»w  the  level  nf  Tiliea*‘a. 

—  river  which,  rising  in  Lake  Titicaca,  and  flowing  S 
ISO  111.,  enters  lake  Aullagas,  or  lake  I’ans:i,abt.  tbO  ni 
^^\V.  *»f  I’otosi.  It  is  the  tmly  riv<*r  of  any  consicjaence 
lA  lio-^  eiitii'e  basin  is  witliin  Uoiivia.  U'ligih.  17o  m. 

I);‘xnaruadero  <lo  a  lake  in  Chili,  prov. 

.Vr.iucania,  abt.  ^  5  in.  long,  by  abt.  5  m  wl*lo.  Its  surplus 
waters  are  carried  to  tlie  l*a<”ific  Ocean  by  the  Osorno 
Iviver. 

I>Osais*HOS*  ”,1  a  town  of  France,  d  'p.  Ar«h^che, 

■  >n  the  [)onx,  l6m.  V/.N.W.  ofT*mrnon;  pnp.  4,04*. 

<le  Vt*y'«:«ux.,  Louis  Charles  Antoine. 
a  French  general,  B.  17 OS.  In  Iho  early  i»art  of 
tlie  Revolution  he 
bee  tine  ai«le-ile- 
camp  to  Gem*ral 
Custine,  an  I  was 
severely  w  lumlod 
at  the  battle  of 
Lauterberg,  but 
kept  the  tiel'i,  ami 
ralli**d  the  Iwit- 
talions  att**r  tliey 
had  be«*n  thn*\vn 
into  d  i  s*)  r  d  <•  r. 

Named  succea- 
sivt  lv  general  of 
br/igade  ami  of  di¬ 
vision,  lie  con- 
tribuli'd  greatly, 
l*y  bis  talents,  to 
the  success  of  the 
f  mous  n  tri  at  of 
M  re.iu  from  (Jer- 
miiiy,  the  l*'ft 
wing  of  the  army 
being  commanded 
bv  liiui  *'11  th.it 
occasion.  Ho  afterwards  defende.l  the  bridge  and  fort 
of  K«dil  for  two  luonth.s  against  the  Austrian  army  with 
gri’ut  br.iv<-rv,  and  was  woumled;  but  subsiapiiuitly 
joined  15  •naiurte  at  Mil  ui,  when  it  was  announce*!  that 
'•  the  brave  General  l).*saix  had  come  to  visit  the  army 
of  Italy.*’  Ho  s.-rved  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  wh«-n* 
he  «UstinguishiMl  himself  greatly,  ami  was  appointed 
gov*  rnor  of  l  lie  upper  part  *»f  the  <*ountry.  It  was  Ihtc 
he  achieved  his  greatest  glory.  Ho  completely  subdued 
Uppor  Fgvpt,  and  r«»e(*i\efl,  as  a  testimony  of  admira¬ 
tion,  from  Bonai»arti*,  a  bwmrd.  with  this  inscription  on 
its  bla.l*,  ‘♦C*mipiete  *le  la  Hint.*  Egyiite!*’  He  was 
obligisi,  htnvi-v*T,  in  ISDO.  to  sign  the  unfavorable  treaty 
of  El  Arish  with  the  Turks  ami  Engli.-^h,  nml,  on  his 
way  to  Franc**,  wa.s  captun**!  and  detaineil  by  Lonl 
K«*ith  as  a  prisom*r  <*f  war.  H**  atterwards  oldaine*!  his 
parole,  and  w*'nt  t*)  France.  He  once  more  fought  under 
the  baniK'r  *»f  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  but  w’as  k  ibal  at  the 
battle  ot  M.ireugo,  t*)  which  victory  lio  principally  con- 
trihiiteil.  June  14,  rO). 

I>0!H  Ari(‘iiiaii«r!*i  f..akO.  in  Louu^tana,  aht.  o  in.  N. 
E.  of  the  Mi.s.>i-sippi  River,  and  conm*cttMl  by  a  bayaui  ol 
its  *»wn  name  with  lake  Waslia:  length, almut  i  m. 

I>o«  .Iro,  in  .iW.vin.sus,  a  pM^l-villngo  of  Prairie  co.,  on 
White  Uivi-r. about  50  m  N.K  of  IJlib*  Rock. 
l>o»  \rv  llayoii*  in  ArlcmMU^,  ris«*s  iu  IMute  co.. 
tr.ivers»*s  a  part  ot  Prairie  co.,  and  enters  the  bite 
River  near  l>«‘s  Arc. 

Po^aii'tficrsi,  Mvrc  Antoine  Madeleine,  a  Freneh 
soiig-writer  ami  *lramaii.st,  D.  177'J.  His  songs  were  lor 
a  time  very  i'Opular.  1).  1827.  .  „  , 

PiEBRK  Joseph,  (da-so  ,)  a  Freneh  Purgtsui.B 
m-ar  M  ic*m,  1744.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  surge*m. 
maj..r  to  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  after  which  he  becam*' 
hea.l  8urg**ou  «.f  the  H5tel-Dieu.  In  17Ul  Im  commenced 
his  *•  JouruHl  'le  Chirurgie,"  a  work  *»t  high  n  putation. 
During  the  violence  of  tlio  Rcv.diitioii,  he  was  conhned 
some  time  in  the  Lux**mbourg  prison  :  but  lii.s  us*dul- 
ne<8  saved  his  life,  lie  *lie.l  while  attending  the  Dau- 
idiin  June  I,  17  »5,  w'lii-  h  imlnce*!  a  suspii  i«>n  that  Im 
W:is  dispatched  because  he  \voul<l  not  pois*.n  that  un 
fortunate  prince.  He  left  a  work  entitled  fraiU  des 
.\f'dafl0's  f-t{rurgirafi'<.  &c.,  2  mJs.  8vo. 
l>es'l><>ro 
Prince  Ivl 

l4<m.  63®  13'  M’-  ^  ♦  1 1 

ItOH'Oiiii*.  II  dn^Jirmt:  >Ii.  dnrnntc.  tn'W 

cert.  See  the  v,.rl..]  (.V«.)  A  term  f..nn.Tlv  [He.l  t.. 
express  the  art  of  cuiiiosiii!;  in  I'arts.  By  Ilnlwhl,  Oiln. 
tiii'i.ln,  mill  others,  it  wos  emplo.vwi  to 
anil  harmony  of  sonmls.  Descant  is  of,!  ' 

Plain  ii'’.n-unt,  wliicli  is  synonymons  « itli  simple  conn- 
PiiluT'itire  'Pfcant.  wliieh  is  less  restr.iiin-ii,  .mil 


mclorllmia  display  of  notes  extemporaneously  played  or 
Mill)?  to  any  (?iveii  hass,  as  well  as  to  denote  the  liijrhcst 
part  ill  the  score,  viz.,  the  soprano,  or  highest  temale 
voice.  ... 

_ .-V  discourse^  disc.ussi‘Ui  t  disputation;  aiiinuMlversion ; 

comment,  or  a  series  of  comments. 

—V.  ti,  [0.  Kr.  d>‘xc  ;  8p.  di.frantar :  Lat  dis,  amH 

to  sing.  See  Chants.]  To  sing  in  parts, 

to  run  a  diviMon  or  variety  with  the  voice  on  a  musical  I 
gronml,  in  true  measure.  | 

— UNullM-ourse  at  large;  to  comment;  to  make  a  variety 
of  remarks;  to  animadvert  freely.  (Followed  by  o«  or 
ujytm.) 

IFoj-iC’aiil'or,  n.  One  who  descants. 

».  The  act  of  one  who  descants. 

U*‘sejirto«,  U(:\L  {da~harl\)  a  celebrate*!  French  phi- 
lo.s*'plier,  u.  iu  La  Haye,  Tourain*’,  1596,  and  rec«*ive*l  his 
e*lucation  at  the  .le?*uits'  C*»llegeat  La  Fl^che.  On  l**aving 
that  seminary  lie  remove*!  to  Paris,  ami  applieil  liimselt 
t*)  tlic  stmly  «»f  mathematics.  In  1016  lie  ent**ri'‘l  into  the 
ariiiv  ot  tin*  Prince  of  Oraiig** ;  ami,  while  serving  in  the 
garrison 

lem,  which  li.i*l  been  p'  - . 

introduce*!  him  t*»  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned 
Beekman,  the  principal  of  the  college  Port.  A\  hile 
at  Bre*ia,  ho  wrote,  iu  Latin,  a  treatise  on  musi*\  and 

siTved  in  the 


IV  til  I  in*  I'unee  *»i  *^*  .mg'- ,  ••  4ii.x  .s. .  .  . - 

rison  at  Br**da,  solved  a  difficult  ni;itlu*niali*-al  jindn 
i,  which  li.nl  been  p<»8teil  in  the  publi*'  streets.  This 


tance  fmm  the  common  ancestor:  offspring:  descend¬ 
ants;  issue.  —  A  rank  iu  the  sealo  of  subordinatiou; 
lowest  place. 

(L<tw.)  Hereditary  succession.  See  J^I'ccession. 

a  post-vlilage  of 

Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Pont-neiif,  on  the  St.  I.awrence 
River,  about  39  m.  S.S.E.  of  Queliec.  I^p.  2,402. 

Oet^Oloi’KiC^,  h.  (Min,)  .\n  orthorhombic  minerul, 
named  after  the  French  mineralogist  lK*si  loizejinx.  Sp. 
gr.  =  5-N.39.  Lustre  bright.  Color  bhwk  to  olive-brown. 
Otmp.  Vaiiadic  acid  29*3,  oxi*le  of  lea<l  70-7  — 100. 

I>esc*ril>'able,  a.  That  m.iy  be  described;  capableof 
description. 

I>e«'»<*ribo',  r.a.  [Lat.  desrribo  —  d^,  and  scribo,  to 
write.]  To  ilelineate,  or  mark  tlie  f«»rni  or  figure  of ;  to 
mark  or  trace  out;  to  show*  or  represent  t«*  otlier.x  in 
w*,*nls,  or  l.y  signs;  to  set  forth:  t«>  represent;  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  t*)  define ;  to  depict ;  to  jiortniy ;  to  relate ;  to  re- 
c*mnt:  tooxpiH*ss:  tonarnite:  t*»  draw  a  plan :  to  rep¬ 
resent  by  lines  ami  other  marks  on  paper,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial;  to  give  a  clear  and  vivid  exhibition  of  in  lan- 
gnag**. 

I  Do’^<Tib'<‘iif*  n.  [Lat.  d^scribfnx.  Sec  Supra.]  (fj^om.) 

'  Tliat  line  or  surface  from  the  m<»tM>n  of  wliich  a  surface 
or  IhmIv  i.*<  Hup|M>s<*<i  to  be  ge!ieral<*<l  or  *le8cribi*<l. 

IFoscrlb'or,  ti.  One  wlio  describes  or  recounts. 

I>oscri'or,  n.  One  who  descries  or  perceives. 


pmjecteii  8*)me  other  w'orks.  He  next  o.i.v..  . . . . .  ---  ^  »  .  j  *•  #• 

•irmy  of  llio  Duke  of  Baviii  ia.  Imt  sonn  "[ter  quiity.1  Oj'^orip  lioiu  «•  [•'/y 


the  inilitary  lif**,  that  lie  might  give  hims»*lf  wlioily  up 
to  Reieiifo  ami  phib»sophy.  He  visite*!  the  prim  ipal! 
countri«*s  of  Enrojie,  ami  in  162.*  settl«*»l  at  Amstenlam ;  | 
removing,  h*»wever,  t«)  *>th**r  t"Wns  of  Mollaml  insnc-| 

cession,  the  better  to  insure  ]irivaey.  During  the  20  —A  sentence  or  passag**  in 
years  thus  spent  he  publishe*!  his  various  works,  o1> 
hulling  immense  repntati«*n  asa  philosoplier, ami  at  the 
same  time  eneomitering  vi«*lent  oppo'‘iti*>n,  espeeially 
from  the  si-le  of  theology.  R«»me  and  Geneva  were  at  one 
iu  jierseeuting  the  new  thinker.  His  \v*>rk8  were  con- 


from  dr<crib<t.]  Act  of  <lescril-ing,  or  of  delineating 
or  representing  the  figure  of  auylliing  by  a  plan  ;  the 
figure  or  appearance  of  anything  delineated;  deliuea- 
tion;  representation. 

*  which  anytliing  is  described. 


a  pnet  mast  refuse  all  tedious  and  uiin**ce<.sAry  drarriptions  ; 
a  robe  which  U  loo  heavv,  is  leas  an  oruatueul  Uiao  a  burib«?o." 

'  Drydetu 

_ The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representation ;  a  class;  a 

s*>rt:  as,  a  friend  of  evil  dfscrijdirm.  —  Slud  s. 

;i  .,m,i..r,l.c  w.l<  prnliiliiteil  from  piililic  ti-aohim?. iiml  hi. !  Ooserip'*! ve.  a. 

life  Wius  sciiri-cly  safe.  At  the  iiivitiiti.iii  of  Cliiistina, I  tioii;  tending  to  cJescrihe  •  l.:......'  iho  on.ihtv  of  n ore- 


queen  of  Sweileii,  ho  went  to  St*>ckh*)lm,  w  here  he  died 
ill  1G.')0.  His  principal  works  are :  I'rinripia  Fhdosigdinr; 
Diiicours  d**  Vi  pour  him  rnnduire  la  Faison,  el 

chf^rcher  la  Vfritv  dans  Si'inicrs,  &c.  The  ]>lii!osophy 
of  F.  forms  one  of  tlie  great  lamlmarks  in  the  history 
of  free  thought.  It  giive  the  *1eath-blow  to  scholasticisni, 
raise*!  a  st-'Ut  opjiosition  to  the  m**rely  experimental 
metluMl,  ami  infuse*!  a  new  life  ami  vig.T  into  the  sphere 
of  tlioiiuht  ami  sjurulutive  reseaivli.  D  ,  st.arting  from 
*bmi»t,  lin.ls  tin*  first  eertainty  in  self ronsi-ionsiiess; 
Oigito.  On  tliis  lie  attempts  tk>  f*juud  ami  build  up  a 


seuting 

D.  G'omdry. 


Fig.  805.  —  BIRTII-PL.^CE  OP  DESCARTES, 
system  capable  of  demonstration.  His  system,  as  vehe- 

mfUtlvopposeil  liV8(>me  as  it  has  l>*‘en  <*agcrly  embraced 

bv  ulhers,  1ms  forim-il  the  startiiig-imiiit  for  iniii.t  of  thL'|  innl  Wel^r  cos 
systems  tlmt  Imvu  suhsequcntly  niqieiiied.— Sob  Carte- |  —  A  post^ifhco  of  Milh 
sbyisv,  Dos'orl.a.  fr.  <f. 


.*  r:,irurgicali'<.  «c.,  .  vois.  ovo. 
ro,  or  Dbsborouuh.  a  8ea-p»)rton  the 
Ivhvanl  I.slaml,  in  Queeii’sco.;  Lat.  46®  21  N., 


^oXdls  Dm  relief  of  SscimdsVanii  /A,«Wr,/«con/  whicl, 
dimotes  tliat  arrangcimmt  of  tlic  parts  winch  wi  1  allow 
the  trelile  or  any  higli  part  to  he  coiivci  tiMl  into  the  Imss, 
and  mc«  versd.  I'his  term  is  also  employed  to  imply  a 


MONISM.  ,  ,  , 

DesC't'aacr*  r.  n.  [Fr.  d^scendre;  Lat.  desemdo  —  d\  ami  | 
scrmln,  to  climb.]  To  move  i*r  pa.ss  from  a  higher  to  aj 
l*jwer  jdaee;  t*>  move,  come,  or  go  *lo\viiwar*l. —  *  o  rush  ; 
tu  fall  smlilenly  or  violently.— To  invade,  as  an  em'iuy.— 
To  prociM'd  from  a  source  or  original;  to  be  d*;rivedlroni : , 
to  proeeeti,  as  from  father  to  son,  or  to  a  successor,  in 
tlie  order  of  inheritance  or  liueag**.  —  To  pn-sfr*>m  gen¬ 
eral  t*»  jiarticular  considerations.  —  To  coiiie  down  from 
all  elev.it***!  or  honorable  statiiui. 

(  J/m.?.)  To  fall  iu  sound  ;  to  p:vs8  to  a  note  lessacute. 
_ t,.  Cl.  To  walk,  move,  or  pas.s  dow  iiw'anl  on  a  declivity. 

Sint,  n.  [¥v.  descend/int ;  Lat.  descendrns.'] 
Anv  pei*sou  pro*-**eding  from  an  ancestor  iu  any  degree; 
i.-vsiie;  otrsju'iug:  iu  line  of  generation. 

_ a.  Descemliiig  ;  falling;  sinking. — Proceeding  from  an 

original,  or  ancestor. 

I>oso<‘n<l  or,  n.  One  who  descends. 
l>osi002Mlibirify,  n.  Quality  of  being  descendible, 
or  capable  *»f  bein*g  iransmitteil  from  ancestors.  j 

Dosrond'ible,  a.  That  may  be  *lescemk**l  **r  passed' 
d*>wn  ;  tliat  may  ilcseeml  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir,  j 
Dosicond’iii;;,  p.  «.  Moving  *l*>wnward;  proceediiigj 
Inuu  ail  ancest*»r.  ^ 

3>pscni'sinii*  [I^at.  d^sccTWiV).]  Act  of  going  down- , 
xvanl. — Di'gradatioii.  ^  I 

I>rscen'sional,  a.  Pertaining  to  desceiision,  or  to, 
descent.  ,  .  r  i  ’ 

Oe-scnif '•  n.  [  Fr.  descente.  ,*  Lat.  d*'.«c<fw '•««.]  .\ct  of  do- 
sc**n<liug;  act  ot  jia.ssing  fnun  a  higli**r  to  a  lower  place, 
bv  any  f«>rm  of  motion.  —  Inclination  dowiiwanl :  fall , 
fniru  a  higluT  state  *)r  station.  —  A  lamling  from  ships : ; 
invasion  of  troops  from  the  sea.  —  S.  pas.sing  fr«>m  an  an¬ 
cestor  to  an  heir;  a  proceeding  from  an  original  or  pro-| 
I  genilor:  birth;  origin  ;  extraction  :  lim*age.  —  A  gener- 
I  atiuu;  a  single  degree  iu  the  scale  of  genealogy 


die 


having  the  quality  of  repre- 

The  application  of  geometrical  rules  to 
till*  n‘presontalion  of  the  figures,  ami  the  various  rela¬ 
tions  of  tlio  forms  of  bodies.  In  acconlance  to  furrns  ap¬ 
plicable  to  civil,  military,  ami  naval  arcbile<.ture,  ci\il 
ami  mechanical  engineering,  uml  the  either  arts  tlmt  re¬ 
quire  more  coiTnet  scientific  represeiitatioii.s  than  have 
hitherto  been  aff*»rdi.‘<l  tti  th**stm!«*iit 

l>e«crli>'lirel.v,  adr.  By  *leM*riptiou. 

i>es<.*s»ii>'ti%ciiess,  «.  The  ipiality  of  being  descrip- 
tiv(\ 

l>0!^<*ry',  V.  a.  [0.  Fr.  discrier,  now  dicHer  —  «<»,  and 
crier,  to  cry.]  To  explore:  to  exaniim-  by  observation; 
to  find  out;  to  discov»*r  auylliing  c«*iic«*aleil;  to  have  a 
sight  of  from  a  distance;  t*>  see;  to  behold;  to  espy;  to 
discern. 

an  i.slaml  in  the  IV.  lmli**s.  See  Desirade. 

I>o»'ot*rato,  r.  <1.  [Lat.  desecro,  d^secraius  —  d",  and 
snero,  from  sacre,  sacred.]  To  *livert  fn>m  a  sacre*!  pur¬ 
pose  or  appri'priatioii :  to  divest  o!  a  sacred  character 
or  office.  —  T"  profane  by  misapplication. 

IFost'cra'f  ion,  «.  Act  of  diverting  from  a  sacred  pur¬ 
pose  or  use  :  the  act  of  diverting  from  u  sacre*!  character 
or  office;  jirofanation. 

I>esolni'«  iu  jlbn^  is.  a  po.st-office  of  Kankakee  co. 

I>osoiil»HK|UO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Minas-Uera**s,  on  the  Velhas,  abimt  400  m.  S  I\ .  of 
Goyaz.  1  here  an*  mineral  springs  in  the  nelghl*orliood, 
coiisiden  d  very  efficaci«msin  cutaneous  aff*.*eti«»ns.  7bp. 
of  town  ami  dist.  ab«>ut  5.000. 

I>os  erot,  n.  The  name  s*''m<‘tim«*8  given  t**  the  Mormon 
Territory,  in  the  United  »<tat*‘s.  S****  Ui  ah. 

IFo^'orol,  in  Utah  Territory^  a  N.W.  co.  between  Tooele 
s. 

Millard  co. 

rrt :  L'lt.  d’-sertn*.^  Forsaken  :  un¬ 
inhabited;  wild:  uiitilled;  waste;  uueultivaled ;  voi*l; 
empty;  umn’cnpied. 

_ \  ti*rin  generally  use*!  to  designate  an  nninhnbit<  d 

place  or  solitmh*.  In  thi.s  s<*n8«‘  it  i'  ^•^pla)Jy  applicable 
to  the  fertile  plains  watere*!  b\  th«*  Marafltm.  uml  to  the 
wastes  of  Libya;  but  it  isapplle*!  im»rt*  particularly  to 
tlie  va.-t  samly  ami  stony  plains  of  Alrica  and  Asia.  In 
cv**ry  r*‘giou  of  tin*  gli>be  plains  are  to  be  foiimi  of 
ervuter  nr  less  extent,  wliicli,  Ihniifrli  marked  by  strnng 
leatiires  of  resemlibiiire  in  tlieir  prnnd  ontlines.  exliibit, 
with  the  different  latiludes  in  wtiieh  tliey  are  plaeed.  a 
correspondinp  varietynfciiaracter.and.accnrdinK  »"  Il'e 
distineuisliinp  peculiarities  nf  eaeli.  are  kimwii  i.y  dil- 
ferent  aiqadlations.  Tims  we  Inive  tlie  St*’p]ns  ol  hu- 
roi).'  tlie  Dr.rrts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  tlie  Prmms  nr 
tiirannahi  of  tile  Mississippi  and  tl.e  Missnnn.and  the 
Pampas  and  i/anos  of  America.  —  Tiie  most  st.ikiiig 
feature  of  N  Africa  consists  of  its  immense  deserts, 
wiiicli  liavo  in  :dl  apes  presented  t..  Ilie  speenlations  of 
the  cenaraplier  otijeets  l.iptily  wortiiy  of  attention.  Of 
tliese  tl'e  ciiicf  is  tlio  Sahara,  or  tin-  Drsrrl.  so  called  I'.v 
wav  of  pre-eminence.  In  many  parts  Ihe  dreary  waste  of 
loose  Hii'l  Inirdenisi  sand  is  Iwokentiy  tow  liitls  of  naked 
s  indstone.  <.r  l.v  tracts  of  arid  clay,  and  ocoisionally  it 
is  enlivened  I'V  verdant  isles,  or  niisis,  whirli  serve  as 
restiio'-idaces  for  tlie  caravans  that  traverse  these  dis- 
mal  regions.  But  for  tliese  nasrs.  indeed,  tlie  Saliara 
would  I.U  wlioily  impasaalile.  It  pre.sents.  says  Malta 
Briin  no  trace-s  of  a  beaten  patli :  and  the  caravans 
tliat  traverse  it,  directing  their  way  Iw  Ihe  p'dar  star, 
describe  a  tortuous  road,  in  nrder  to  profit  liy  the  oases, 
wliicli  are  n-presented  as  brilliant  witli  vepetation,  t.ut 
wliicli  prolaildv  owe  a  great  part  of  tlieir  reputation  to 
tlie  contrast  thev  form  witli  tlie  aVisolnte  liarrenness  of 
tlio  desert.  Tlie  great  deserts  of  Africa  are  separated 
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from  those  of  Asia  only  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Nile  [ 
ami  tlie  Jted  15c*a.  Soon  atter  (luittin*^  tlie  Nile,  the' 
traveller  by  the  noiti:  of  Suez  eiieoiititers  sand,  which  is 
continued  int'»  the  centre  of  AtHbia,  where  it  forma 
the  desert  of  Nejd,  extojnling  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  sandy  zone  then  inclines  northward,  en-, 
tera  Persia,  and  forms  the  saline  <leserts  of  Adjemi, 
Kerman,  and  Mekran  ;  it  is  turned  north-east  by  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  pisses  through  Cabul  ami  Little 
Bokhara,  till  it  joins  the  vast  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Sha- 
iiM.  which  occupy  so  largo  a  portion  of  Central  Asia 
betNveon  the  .Altaian  and  Mustai  chains,  and  reach  to 
the  confines  of  China.  The  SJitnly  zone,  thus  traced 
throughout  the  brea'lth  of  the  ancient  continent  from 
W.  Africa  to  126°  of  E.  Lou.,  Inis  been  computed  to  cover 
an  area  of  6,5'i0,0’H)  sip  in.;  but  the  Asiatic  portion  of 
this  tract  includes  manych.iins  of  mountains,  and  fertile 
valleys.  It  is  cliar.icterized  by  the  occurrence  of  arid 
wastes  of  sand  or  clay,  sometimes  with  s.iUn<»  incrusta¬ 
tions  on  the  surface,  and  is  remarkably  deficient  in  con¬ 
siderable  rivers.  Except  the  Nile,  tlie  Euphrates,  tlie 
Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  there  are  no  large  rivers  in  a  re¬ 
gion  wliich  embraces  almost  a  fourth  part  of  both  Africa 
and  Asia.  This  portion  of  Central  Asia  forms  a  series 
of  elevated  plains  6.U0)  miles  in  lengtli  from  east  to 
west.  Some  of  tliese  plains,  says  Humboldt,  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  herbage;  others  produce  only  evergreen  salif¬ 
erous  plants,  with  Hesliv  and  jointed  stems;  hutagreat 
number  glitter  from  afar  with  a  saline  etflorescence  tliat 
crystallizes  in  the  semblance  of  lichen.s,  and  covers  the 
clayey  soil  with  scattered  patches  like  new-fallen  snow. 
Under  tlie  head  of  Mir.vge  is  found  some  account  ol 
a  singular  optical  illusion  often  seen  in  the  desert. —  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  term  dcsurt  bears  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation  from  that  usually  attached  to  it  in 
other  writings  It  his  been  fully  shown  by  Kolund 
i.  p. 375)  that  the  Hebrew  (mid-bar),  the 

of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tU^'ie.rtuni  or  soUtiulo  of  the 
Latins,  bear  no  analogy  to  each  other:  the  first  beini^ 
nppro[>riated  almo.^t  exclusively  to  those  tliinly  peopled 
districts  of  th'*  Holy  l>aud  which  yielded  pasturage  for 
cattle,  and  were  remarkable  at  once  for  their  beauty 
and  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation. 

Desert')  n.  fO.  Fr.  dcae.rte^  merit;  Lat.  d^ixrrvitura^  dr- 
servitio,  from  Lat.  d  'Serino,  to  serve  diligently  —  d'\  and 
gn'vio^  to  serve.]  A  deserving;  diligent  or  faithful  ser¬ 
vice:  due;  worth:  excellence;  that  which  is  deserved ; 
merit,  or  demerit ;  claim  to  reward,  or  liability  to  jmnish- 
ment;  wortliiimss,  or  unworthiness;  reward,  or  punish¬ 
ment  justly  due. 

De.sert',  c.  a.  [Fr.  ;  hut.  des^-ro,  degertus  —  dc, 

and  aero,  sertuin^  to  join  or  bind  together;  Or.  heiro.] 
To  separate  from;  to  quit  with  a  view  not  to  return  to; 
to  forsake;  to  h?ave,  as  the  service  in  which  one  is 
engaged,  in  violation  of  duty;  to  forsake;  to  leave;  to 
abandon:  to  relinquish;  to  quit. 

— V.  a.  To  run  away ;  to  quit  a  service  without  permission ; 
as,  to  desert  from  a  ship. 

Dt‘sert'or,  n.  One  who  deserts;  particularly  a  soldier 
or  seaman  who  quits  the  service  witlmut  jau-mission, 
and  in  viidation  of  his  engagement.  By  the  articles  for 
the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  U.  States  (Art.  12). 
it  i.s  enacted,  that,  “  if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall  desert 
to  the  <•nemy.  or  to  rebels,  he  shall  suffer  death  ;  ”  anil 
(Art.  13),  If  any  person  in  the  navy  shall  desert  in  time 
of  war,  he  slull  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  shall  adjudge.”  The  rules  and  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  government  of  the  land  forces  of  the  U. 
States  antliorize  tlie  infliction  of  corporal  punishment, 
not  exceeding  50  lashes,  for  dG.sertlon  in  time  of  peace, 
by  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial;  and  the  law 
does  not  permit  puni.shment  by  stripes  and  lashes  for 
any  other  crime  in  the  land  service.  In  time  of  war,  a 
court-martial  may  sentence  a  deserter  to  suft'er  death, 
or  otherwise  punish,  at  its  discretion. 

Deser'tioii,  «.  yVr.  d^'a^rtion.']  Act  of  deserting ;  act 
of  forsaking  or  abandoning,  as  a  party,  a  friend,  a  coun¬ 
try,  an  army,  a  military  corps,  or  a  ship  :  act  of  (putting, 
with  an  intention  not  to  return;  state  of  being  forsaken 
by  God. 

Desprve^',  v.  a.  [0  Fr.  dth^rvir  :  Lat.  dese.rvis  —  de^  and 
servio,  to  serve.]  To  earn  liy  diligent  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice;  to  merit;  to  have  a  just  claim  to  an  equivalent 
for  labor  or  services,  or  for  good  couforred ;  to  be  worthy 
of,  whether  in  good  or  evil. 

— c.  n.  To  merit ;  to  be  worthy  of,  or  deserving. 

Ol'served', />/>•  or  a.  Merited;  wortiiy  of. 

Deserv'etlly,  adv.  .According  to  desert ;  justly. 

Dosorv'er,  n.  One  who  deserves,  or  merits. 

I>osorv'in;ir,  n.  Act  of  meriting;  desert. 

— a.  W'orthy ;  merilorimis. 

l>pserv'iiia^Iy«  adr.  In  a  deserving  manner. 

DeHPze'*  Raymond,  a  French  magistrate,  b.  in  Bordeaux, 
17')0.  He  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Paris,  and  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  talents  caused  him  to  he  named  one  of 
the  counsel  for  tlie  unfortunate  Louis  XVI..  whose  cause 
he  most  ably  defende<l,  after  Turgot  had  declined  the 
dangerous  task,  lie  wa.s  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but 
escaped  the  scaffold;  and  on  recovering  his  liberty  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  serve  either  the  Directory,  the 
t/«»nsulate,  or  the  Imperial  government.  On  tlie  return  of 
til"  B'lnrbons  he  reianvod,  ns  t!ie  only  survivor  of  tlie  3 
selected  by  Louis  for  his  counsel,  the  grateful  notice  of 
Louis  XVtll.  for  his  devotedness  to  his  royal  and  un¬ 
fortunate  [>redecessor.  Ho  held  several  distinguished 
offi  “es,  was  a  peer  of  France,  a  knight  of  tlie  order  of 
Malta,  a  member  of  the  Frencii  Academy,  and  president 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  D.  1H23. 

Dpslia,',  in  vlWrnn.'?as,  a  S.E.  co.  bordering  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  ^r«a,  abt.  86'.»  sq.  ni.  Mississippi. 

Arkansas,  and  White  JHvers,  and  Bartholomew  Bayou. 


an  alluvial  ]dain.  Soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Napoleon. | 
J*op.  6,1 ’.'5.  I 

DoMlioiili^res,  Antoinette  du  Lioieu,  (do-zool-yair',) 
a  handsome,  willy,  and  acl■onlpli^jled  Frencliwoman,  and 
a  writer  of  mucii  versatility,  was  ii.  at  Paris,  in  l(>i4  ;  she 
married  a  gentleman  of  family,  and  w;is  introduced  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1657,  wliere  she  attracted 
mucli  attention,  and  lived  on  terms  of  frieiidsliij)  with 
tlie  principal  literati  of  the  age.  She  producevl  numer¬ 
ous  plays  and  operas,  few  of  which  were  successful;  but 
her  ‘Vi'/y/.v”  are  still  admired.  She  D.,  after  32  yeiirs  of 
suffering  from  a  cancer  in  her  brea-st,  in  1694. 
DeKliabtlle.  {d's~lid~l>€d\)  n.  [Fr.,  from  deshahiller.  to 
undress,  from  dt'S,  equivalent  to  Lat.  di.^,  and  habiller, 
to  dress;  Lat.,  as  if from  /ia67Dof,  dress,  at¬ 
tire.]  Undress;  loose  dress.  —  See  Dishabille. 
Desic'caiit,  a.  [Lat.  de.'^iccaiis.]  Having  the  i^roperty 
of  drying  up. 

— «.  (M'd.)  An  application  that  dries  ujn 
Desic'fate*  v.o.  [Lat.  deMcco,  deaiccatus  —  de,  and 
aicco,  to  dry ;  Gael.  s«cc,  to  scorch,  to  dry,  to  parch  ;  W. 
sifch,  dry;  Fr.  deasecher.']  To  dry  up;  to  exhaust  of| 
moisture;  to  exliale  or  remove  moisture  from. 

— V  11.  To  grow  by. 

DosioCH'ilioii,  n.  [Fr. :  L.  Lat.  desiccatio.]  Act  of 
making  dry;  the  state  of  being  dried. 

I>Osie'cati\'e*  a.  Drying;  tendiug  to  dry;  that  has 
the  power  to  dry. 

— 71.  {Med.)  An  ai»plication  which  teiid.s  to  dry  up  secre¬ 
tions. 

l><*SHrorafe,  r.  a.  [hat.  dmdero,desideratus'\  To  long 
or  greatly  wish  for ;  tode.sirc;  to  want;  to  miss. 
Desidera'tion,  Act  of  desidemting.  (n.) 
DosMreraliv<**a.  [  Lat.  desiderativua;it.d('!fidr.rativo.] 
{0'7'am.)  Imidying  desire;  as,  a  desidf-ralive  verb. 

— 71.  An  object  wished  for.  —  Harris. 

(Gram.)  A  verb  which  exiiresses  the  desire  of  doing 
an  act  denoted  by  another  verb,  from  wliich  it  derives. 
l>esi<lera'tiiiii«  ??.  [Lat.,  from  desidero.]  That  which 
is  desired;  that  which  is  not  jicssessed,  hut  which  is 
desirable;  any  perfection  or  improvement  which  is 
wanted. 

DoKBCleriiiH,  or  Didier,  (d'ti-e-de'rt-iis,)  the  last  king 
of  Lombardy  ;  ho  wiusdukoof  Istria,  and  succeeded  Astol- 
plius  in  757.  His  daughters  were  married  to  the  two 
suns  of  Pepin,  king  of  France.  Carloiiian  and  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  latter  soon  npudiated  hi.s  wife,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Adrian,  invaded  Italy  in  773,  dethroned 
Desiderius,  and  sent  him  to  end  his  days  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Corbie. 

{de-zhi\)  n.  [Fr.  dtssin^  drawing,  purpose.] 
Something  marked  or  traced  out ;  a  jilan  or  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  thing  by  an  outline;  sketch;  general  view: 
first  idea  represented  by  A'isihle  lines;  a  plan  drawn  out 
in  the  mind;  purjiose;  intention;  aim;  project. 

{Ft)7e  A7'ts.)  In  all  tlio  arts,  the  idea  formed  in  the 
mind  of  an  artist  on  any  particular  subject,  which  he 
endeavors  to  transfer  to  some  medium  for  the  i»urpose 
of  making  it  known  to  others.  It  is  sometinie.s  loosely 
and  improiierly  used  as  synonymous  with  dnnowg. — 
Every  work  of  design  is  to  bo  considered  either  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  art  tliat  produced  it,  to  Hie  nature  of  its 
adajitation  to  the  tnid  souglit,  or  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
end  it  is  destined  to  serve;  thus  its  beauty  is  dejiendent 
on  the  wisdom  or  exrtellence  displayed  in  the  design,  on 
the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  adaptation,  and  upon  the 
utility  of  the  eud.  The  coiLsiderations  of  design,  fit¬ 
ness,  and  utility,  have  become  the  three  great  sources 
of  beauty  of  form.  This  beauty  frequently  arises  from 
llio  Combined  imwer  of  these  expres.si  nis.  —  Every  work 
of  art  supposes  unity  of  design,  or  some  particular  end 
propo.sed  by  the  artist  in  its  structure  or  composition. 
In  every  beautiful  work  of  art,  we  are  not  satisfied  witli 
mere  utility  —  we  must  have  elegant  design,  of  which 
tlie  grand  feature  is  variety  ;  it  is  this  which  in  general 
distinguishes  boantifiil  from  jdaiii  forms,  and  without 
it  uniformity  is  dull  and  insipid. 

— r.  ft.  [Fr.  dti\'si7ier,  to  draw,  dnsir/nfr.  to  design,  from 
jait.  —  de,  and  signmii.  a  mark,  token,  or  sign.] 

To  mark  or  trace  out ;  to  delineate  by  drawing  the  out¬ 
line  of  form  or  figure ;  to  form  outline  or  representa¬ 
tion  of  in  the  mind:  to  form  an  idea:  to  form  a  plan, 
purpose,  or  intention:  to  establish,  form,  or  set  apart 
for  .some  end ;  to  plan;  to  purpose;  to  intend;  to  pro- 
jiose;  to  project:  to  mean :  to  do. 

— r.  71.  To  intend  ;  to  purpose. 

Desi^fii'ablo.  a.  Capalile  of  being  designed  or  marked 
out:  distinguisliable. 

Oos'ig'nato,  v.a.  [Fr.  designer;  Lat.  designo,  desig- 
naDLf.J  To  mark  or  trace  out :  to  mark  out  or  show,  so  as 
to  make  known  ;  to  indicate  by  visible  line.s.  marks,  de¬ 
scription  or  something  known  and  determinate;  to 
point  out;  to  distinguish  from  others  by  indication :  to 
name;  to  denominate ;  to  style;  to  characterize;  to  de¬ 
scribe;  to  ajipoint ;  to  assign  ;  to  allot. 

— a.  Designated;  marked  out;  appointed;  as,  a  bishop 
de.sigiinte, 

DesiK'iia'tiOlK  [Lat.  deaignatio.']  Act  of  pointing 
or  marking  out  by  signs  or  objects ;  indication ;  a  show¬ 
ing  or  jiointing;  a  distinguishing  from  others;  appoint¬ 
ment;  direction:  a  seb'Ctitig  and  appointing;  assign¬ 
ment  ;  import ;  distinct  application. 

ve, a.  [VY.dtsignatif.]  Appointing;  show¬ 
ing,  (ii.) 

Dos'i^'iiator,  n.  One  who  designates. 
l>es'i$;'iiatory,  a.  Employed  to  designate. 

{de-sl7id',)  ]>■  Intended;  projected; 

I  planived. 

Dosi^fn'edly,  adu.  By  design;  purposely;  inten¬ 
tionally. 

Desig’n'er,  n.  One  who  designs,  marks  out,  or  plans; 


one  who  frames  a  scheme  or  project;  a  contriver;  a 
plotter. 

a.  Full  of  design  or  artifice. 
p.a.  Marking  out;  forming  a  design; 
planning;  drawing  figures  on  a  jilaiie  ;  deliiuniting  the 
outline  of:  insidiously  contriving  schemes  of  mischief; 
artful ;  intriguing;  deceitlul ;  treacherous. 

— 7t.  The  art  of  designing,  or<of  delineating  objects. 

a.  Without  intention  or  design. 

Desifi'ii'lossly,  adr.  Inadvertently. 

DCHirver,  v.  a. .  To  deprive  of  silver. 

Dosip'ieiBt.  (7.  [Lat.  degijdrtt.'i.  jipr.  of  desipere,  to  bo 
foolish,  from  de,  and  su^iere,  to  be  wise.]  Foolish;  trif¬ 
ling  ;  jilayful. 

DoHirabil'ity,  71.  State  of  being  desirable;  desirable¬ 
ness. 

Dcisir'ablo,  a.  Worthy  of  desire;  that  is  to  be  wished 
for  with  bineerity  or  earnestne-ss :  pleasing;  agreeable, 
abloiiess,  ?/.  The  quality  of  being  desirable. 

Dosir'ably,  ac/r.  In  a  desirable  manner. 

DesirtMlo,  l>Esm.\D\,  or  Demdi  r.v'da,  {da'zei-'rdd,)  an 
island  of  the  Little  Antilles,  \V.  Indies,  about  -4  m.  VV.  of 
Guadalonjie,  of  which  it  i.s  a  dependency.  Length  from 
N.E,  to  S.W.  0  Ill. ;  averaging  2  m.  in  breadth.  Su7'face, 
elevated.  S>d,  not  fertile.  It  was  the  first  island  dis¬ 
covered  by  Col  ambus  on  Ills  second  voyage,  Nov.  1493. 
Peg),  uboirt  3,OUO. 

Desire',  71.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  desiderlw77,  from  (7c- 

sidf)'o,Xo  long  for.]  A  longing,  ardent  v  ish  for  some¬ 
thing  not  iiossesseil;  a  jiassion  excited  by  the  love  of  an 
object,  or  uneasiness  at  the  want  of  it,  and  directed  to 
its  attainment  or  possession  :  eagerness  to  obtain  or  to 
enjoy;  a.spiration;  eagerness;  longing;  prayer  or  re- 
(plot  to  obtain  ;  the  object  of  desire ;  love  ;  affection ; 
api)etit(!;  lust. 

{Ethics.)  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  number  of  our  desires  that  are  original  ;  but  that 
certain  of  them  are  primarily  inherent  in  our  nature, 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 

— V.  a.  [Yv.  dCai7'er ;  Lat.  To  long  or  greatly 

wish  for  something  not  possessed:  to  wish  for  the 
eesbion  or  enjoyment  of,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  earnestness ;  to  liaiiker  after  :  te  covet;  to  express  a 
wish  for  ill  tlie  way  of  petition  ;  to  expre.ss  a  wish  for  in 
the  way  of  a  direction  ;  to  ask  ;  lo  request ;  to  sidieit ; 
to  entreat. 

Desired',  a.  Wished  for ;  coveted  ;  requested  ;  entreated. 

Desire'less,  a.  Witlioiit  desire. 

Desir'er,  n.  One  who  desires. 

Desir'ons,  a.  Full  of  desire:  wishing  for;  wishing  to 
obtain;  coveting:  solicitous  to  possess  or  enjoy  ;  eager; 
anxiou-s;  covetous. 

Desir'onsly,  adv.  With  desire;  with  earnest  wishes. 

DeJ^ir'ousiiONS,  v.  Fulness  of  desire. 

Dosimt',  r.  a.  [Fr.  dt sister ;  Lat.  drsi.do  —  df>,  and  sisto, 
to  set  or  jdace  one's  self.  Fee  Assist.)  To  set  or  re¬ 
move  one's  self  away  from  anything:  to  cease  to  act  or 
proceed;  to  stop;  to  forbear;  to  leave  ott':  to  discon¬ 
tinue;  followed  hy  from. 

“  They  will  readily  from  their  project  wheu  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  impracticuble.”  —  AddUvn. 

Desist'ailoo,  n.  [L.  Lat.  desiataiitia,  and  desisteidia.) 
The  act  of  desisting  ;  cessation. 

Desist'ivo,  (T.  Ending;  concluding. 

Do«»li.  7i.  [A.  8.  (7/.sr,  a  plate,  a  table:  Du.  disch,  a  table; 
Ger.  tiacii  ;  Dan.  and  Svv.  dish  :  0.  Ger.  tisr.  a  table :  It. 
desco:  L.  Lat.  discus,  the  table  of  writers  and  notaries, 
a  table  on  wbieh  goods  were  exposed  for  sale :  Lat.  dis- 
cu.'i,  a  quoit,  a  di.sh,  so  called  from  its  shape;  Gr.  di'-koi.s, 
a  quoit,  from  dikein,  to  throw,  from  obsolete  dil  o.'\  A 
table;  an  inclining  table  to  write  upon:  the  pulpit  in 
a  church  :  and,  figuratively,  the  clerical  profession. 

— r.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  di^sk.  (R.) 

Dos'iiiaBl.  77.  {Zodl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Mygale,  order  Eisedivora.  The  common  D.,  Mggate  7ao<s- 
chata,  the  Musk-rat  of  the  English,  is  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  Hedgehog.  Its  muzzle  is  elongated  into  a  small, 
very  flexible  proboscis,  which  is  constantly  in  motion. 
It  has  a  long  tail,  scaly,  and  flattened  at  the  sides :  mem¬ 
branous  feet;  eyes  very  small;  and  no  external  ears. 
This  animal  is  V(‘ry  common  along  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Southern  Russia,  where  it  feeds  on  worms,  the  larvae 
of  in.sects,  and 
particularly  on 
leeches,  u  liicli 
it  easily  witli- 
draws  from  tlio 
mud  by  means 
of  its  flexible 
proboscis.  It 
neve  r  comes 
voluntarily  on 
shore,  but  is 
often  taken  in 
the  nets  of  the 
fishermen.  Its  Pig.  S06. 

burrow,  oxca-  the  desm.vn  and  its  fore-feet. 

vated  in  a  bank,  {MygaU  Moschata.) 

commences  un¬ 
der  water,  and  ascends  to  above  the  levtd  of  the  highest 
floods.  Under  the  tail  of  the  Desman  are  two  small  fol¬ 
licles  containing  a  kind  of  unctuous  substance,  of  a 
strong  musky  odor,  from  which  the  name  of  J/««/i-7‘a7 
is  given  to  it. 

Dosnii<t'iiiiii,  a.  [Gr.  de.amos,  strain,  a-nd  eidos,  form.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  micr(»scopnl  plants,  order  Diutotnaceiv. 
Des'iiiiiio.  {Min.)  Same  as  Hypostilbite,  i;.  i’. 

DeHiiio'diiliii.  n.  [Gr.  desinos,  a  band,  in  allusion  to 
the  stamens  being  joined.]  {Bf)t.)  A  genu.s  of  plants, 
order  Pahaceer.  They  are  i»erennial,  herbaceous,  or  suf- 
fruticose  plants,  with  leaves  piunuteiy  trifoliate.  Th» 
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N.  American  species  are  numerous.  But  this  Renus  is 
chieliy  remarkahle  for  tlie  pcrioilical  movements  of  tlie 
leatlets,  in  some  of  its  tropicai  species.  In  D.  (/i/riius, 
a  native  of  Imiia,  the  ieaf  is  trifoliate,  tlie  terminal  leaf¬ 
let  lieing  much  larger  than  the  two  lateral  ones.  Wlieii 
e.Kposeil  to  the  inttueuce  of  a  bright  liglit,  tlie  larger 
leaflet  becomes  more  or  leas  horizontal :  hut,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  evening,  it  falls  ilownward.  The  lateral  leaf¬ 
lets  are  in  constant  motion  iluriiig  I  he  heat  of  the  day, 
advancing  by  their  edges  towards  the  large  terminal 
leaflet,  and  then  retreating  towards  the  hose  of  the  com¬ 
mon  petiole.  Tliis  movement  takes  place  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  so  that  tlie  point  of  eacli 
teafiet  describes  a  circle.  As  these  inovements  resemble 
those  of  the  arms  of  the  old  semaphore  telegraphs,  the 
plant  has  been  named  the  Tehyraph-pUmt.  No  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
movements  of  tlie  leaflets  liius  yet  been  given. 
Dt'siiioyt'raph.v,  n.  [Ur.  destiws,  ligament,  and  pt-a- 
pk?„  description,]  {Anat.)  X  description  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  body. —  Piitiglisnn. 

Dps  .MaiiiPS,  in'  Inwn,  the  largest  river  of  the  State. 
Rising  ill  Minnesota,  it  enters  Iowa  in  Kmiuett  co.,  and 
after  a  general  S.K.  eonrse  through  Ivossnth.  llnmboldt, 
Webster,  Boone,  I’olk,  Marion,  Malnuska,  Wapello,  and 
Van  Bnrun  cos.,  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the  S.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  bee  co.,  abt.  4  m.  below  Keokuk. 

— .V' S.E.  CO.,  bordering  on  Illinois.  ,4ren,  abt.  4flS  sq.  m. 
Jiiviti-s.  Mississippi  (wliich  forms  its  E.  and  .«.E.  boun¬ 
dary)  and  Skunk  rivers,  and  ITint  Creek.  Sur/acf,  di¬ 
versified.  .%n7,  excellent.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone. 
Cap.  Burlington,  roji. 

_ The  capital  of  the  State.  See  Fort  Des  Moines. 

— A  townsliip  of  Dallas  co.;  jioji.  802.  _ 

— A  township  of  .lasper  CO. ;  ;ioji.  2,10a. 

— A  township  of.Ietlerson  co.;  pop.  1,280. 

— A  township  of  bee  eo. ;  pop.  1,101. 

— township  of  Mahaska  CO. ;  ?«'p.  l.D'l. 

—  A  township  of  Van  Dnrenco.:  pep  1.07S. 

Dps  Moiiips  in  .Mi.miifi.  a  township  of  Clarke 

CO.,  n.-ar  the  Mississippi  River;  pup.  1,238. 

Ji  ligament— 

and  IO/O.S,  discourse.]  (Anal.)  That  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  ligaineiits  and  sinews. 

Dps'iiitnnl,  in  .Uidiiy  tn.  See  1' 'Kt  Huron. 

Dpsiil  n  1T>  :il  y,  n.  [Ov.  dtixmo.'t,  ligament,  and 

catling,  from  t-mnein.  to  cut.]  {Anal.)  The  dissection 
of  the  lig  inients.  —  Dnnylison. 

DPHIIltttlliiis,  CvMiLLS,  (tlat-mot>-lan\)ono  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Ff-nch  revolution,  n.  at  Onise,  in  I’ioardy, 
1702.  He  was  a  fellow-si ndent  with  Robespierre  at  the 
colU-se  of  b  mis  in  lirand,  became  an  advocate  at  P.iris, 
and  distinvnishisi  liimself  as  an  enthusiastic  political 
reformer.  On  the  12tli  .Inly,  1780,  ho  made  a  very  e.x- 
citiir'  h  iraniiUG  the  disttussal  of  Nt*cktT,  arnl  b!nle 
the  people  arm.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolt, 
which,  in  two  day.s,  resnlteii  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille.  Camille  assumed  the  grote.s(iue  title  of 
Attornev-gener.il  of  the  iron-l.imp,"  .and  published, 
amon"-  other  things,  iw  JhU'oIntinns  tie  Prance  rt  dr 
Hr  thud.  He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Tnileries, 
on  tlie  10th  Aug,  17;i2.  As  de|mty  to  the  Convention 
Im  co-operated  with  his  school-fellow  Robespierre,  and 
promoted  the  fill  of  the  Uirondists.  Ho  would  fain  have 
cho-ked  the  excesses  of  the  revolutioti,  and  maile  the 
attempt  with  Danton  and  others.  For  the  same  pur 
p-iso  he  pnidished  his  I'lVitj:  Cnrddier ;  hut  Robes^ 
iderre  gave  him  np  to  tlio  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
they  sent  liim  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  the 
guiiloline,  iith  April,  1704.  His  young  and  noble  w-ile, 
bucile,  hovered  about  the  priso.n,  made  vain  attempts  to 
save  luin,  ami  ifi  a  few  dayn  Jollowed  hiai  to  tliesc.ifTnUl. 
Dcs'lia,  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  gov.  of  Smol¬ 
ensk,  and  falling  into  the  Dnieper,  near  the  city  of 

Kiev,  after  a  course  of  530  ni.  ,  ,  o 

Des'olatP,  a.  [bat.  drsoMns,  from  d’sdn.  fcee  the 
verb.  1  beft  alone ;  solitary  ;  forsaken  ;  destitute,  or  de 
prived  of  inhabitants;  waste;  laid  waste;  in  a  ruinons 
condition;  negli-cted;  destroyed;  afliicted;  deserted, 
ib-prived  of  comfort.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

—  r  a  [bat  dr.tftht.  tletnhdm — r/r,  and  solo,  to  make  lonely, 
from  .sof«..s,  alone;  Fr.  dader.]  To  deprive  of  inhabi 
tints;  to  make  d-sert;  to  lay  waste ;  to  rnm  ;  to  ravage 
to  (b'strov.  as  improvements,  or  works  of  art. 
Dps'altilPl.V.  tvtr.  In  a  desolate  manner. 

IFpH^olat  Pil PNH,  n.  State  of  being  desolate. 
Des'oliilcr,  l>e.NOlator,  n.  One  who  causes  deso- 

DPNOlil'Uoii.  n.  [Fr.  daolatinn;  b.  bat.  tleeolaUn: 
Act  of  desidating;  destruction  or  expulsion  ot  inliabi 
taiits;  waste;  ruin;  destruction;  devastation;  ravage 
A  place  wasted,  ravaged,  and  ruined;  a  desert.  —  .A  it 

;  destitution  ;  melancholy  ;  gloom  ;  sadness 


was  a  Spanish  officer,  B.  at  Xeres  do  los  Caballeros,  Es-|Dps  Porps,  in  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co, 
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8oI  ite  stiito ; 

I> e'so'la'f  i»n.  K’apP.)  is  the  S.'V.  extremity  of  Nimar- 
soik  Isbuid,  Oreenland;  bat.  bOO  oO  N.;  bon.  48  -lO 
W  —  Also,  a  headland  of  Terra-del-l' uego.  S.  America, 
on  one  of  its  W.  islands  ;  bat.  .55°  45'  S. ;  bon.  1 1°  .b  M  . 

DeN'oIaloiw,  a.  [Lat.  desolalorms.]  Causing  desola- 

ni-Tnry(dtn-mrr’.)  Eoward.  a  C.erman  geologist,  p.  in 
1811  Having  published,  in  184.5,  his  Grnlngirchr  Alpen- 
rrirrn,  he  accomp  inied  Agassiz  to  America,  in  'Sb,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  coast-survey  of  bake  Superior 
under  Wliitnev  and  Foster,  and  of  1  ennsylvania  nndei 
Ro.i-ers  In  1852  ho  returned  to  Europe  and  was  ap- 
tmhited  tirofessor  of  geology  in  Neufchatel.  I  ts  most 
ninort  int  work  is  Der  Gehirgshau  de.r  Alpe.n,  which  has 
gained'him  a  place  among  the  most  eminent  geologists 

De^So'tof  Hernando,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi, 


tremaduni,  D500.  In  1519  he  accompanied  Pedraria  Da¬ 
vila  on  his  second  expedition  to  .America  as  governor 
of  Darien,  opiiosed  conrageoiisly  the  oppressive  adniin- 
istralion  of  that  oflicer,  and,  withdrawing  finally  from 
ilia  service  in  1528,  went  to  expiore  the  coast  of  (inate-| 
mala  and  Vncataii.  In  1532  he  joined  Pizarro  in  his 
enterprise  for  conquering  Pern,  ami  was  the  hero  ot  the 
battle  which  resulted  in' the  capture  of  Cuzco,  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  I  le  then  returned  to  Spain,  married  tlie  daiigli- 
ter  id'  Davila,  and  proposed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  A’,  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida  at  ids  own  expense; 
and,  tlie  privilege  being  conceded  to  him,  he  set  sail, 
April,  153s,  with  liOO  men,  generally  composed  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  cavaliers.  After  stopping  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba,  he  crossed  tlie  Gull  of  .Mexico,  and  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo  iTanipa  Bay).  May 
25.  1539;  and  on  Oct.  IS,  he  reached  the  village  of  .Ma- 
villa,  or  Mobile,  where  he  fought  against  tlie  Indians  a 
sanguinary  battle,  in  whicli  tlie  loss  ol  tlie  h[)aniards 
was  80  men,  and  lliat  of  the  Indians  about  2,500.  He 
passed  the  winter  in  tlie  country  of  the  Chickasaws,  and 
the  next  spring  he  reached  the  Mis.sissippi,and  the  liigli- 
lands  of  Wliito  River,  from  whence,  proceeding  S.  by  the 
hot  springs  of  .Arkansiui,  he  made  ids  third  winter  sta¬ 
tion  at  .Aiitianiqiie,  on  tiie  Washita  River.  In  April, 
1542,  while  attempting  in  vain  to  descend  the  banks  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  through  the  bayous  and  marshes,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  maligmiiit  fever,  and  died,  alter  appoint¬ 
ing  bids  de  .Moscoso  Ids  succo.ssor.  His  fcdlowcrs.  con 
siderably  reduced  in  mini  her,  embarked  in  the  spring  of 
1.543,  and  reached  tlie  Mexican  town  of  Paiiiico.  where 
they  dispersed.  The  wife  of  De  Soto  died  at  Havana, 
on  the  third  day  after  learning  his  fate 
De  Soto,  in  Grnrgia.  a  post-village  in  Floyd  co.,  on  the 
Oostenanla  River,  opposite  Rome. 

Do  Soto,  in  Illinois,  a  tw  p.  of  .Taekson  co. ;  jtop.  l.d-IS. 
Do  Soto,  in  Kimstts,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  on 
the  Kansas  River,  about  14  m  E.  of  Lawrence;  —  now 
merged  in  bexi.igton  towusldp. 

De  Soto,  in  L  ntisiana,  a  N.W.  parish,  bordering  on 
Texas.  Arra,  about  910  sq.  m.  Jlirrr,s.  Red  and  Sabine 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified.  Soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mans¬ 
field.  P„p.'H.962. 

_ .4  post-village  of  Madison  pariah,  on  the  Mississippi 

River,  opposite  Vicksburg,  Alias. 

Do  .Soto,  in  Minnrsota,  a  township  of  Biuo  Earth  co., 
on  the  Blue  Earth  River. 

A  village  of  Todd  co.,  on  Osakis  Lake,  about  55  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

De  Soto,  in  .Mississippi,  tiS.W.  co.,  bordering  on  'Ten¬ 
nessee.  Arra,  about  900  sip  ni.  Hirers.  Mississipid 
River,  and  Cold  Water  Creek.  Surface,  almost  level. 
Sail,  fertile.  Cap.  Hernando.  Pup.  32,021. 

— .A  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  about  104  ni.  N.  by  \\ .  of 
Moliile,  .Alabama. 

Do  Soto,  in  .Missoind.  a  post-village  of  .Tefferson  co., 

abmit  42  111.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis;  710;).  about  700. 

3>(.  Soto,  in  yrbraslca,  a  iiost-village  and  township  ot 
Washington  co.,  on  the  JIis.souri  River,  about  0  m.  N.  of 
Fort  Calhoun  ;  710^.  288. 

Do  Soto,  in  \Visconsin,  a  village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  on 
Willow  River,  about  6  in.  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

A  post-village  of  Vernon  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
about  f)  in.  above  Lansing,  Iowa. 

Doso'tovillo,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Choctaw  co. 
Etospair',  n.  [Fr.  i7c.s«7)Oir;  hat.  drsprratus.  See  tlie 
verb.]  .A  hopeless  state;  hopelessness;  destitution  of 
hope  or  expectation;  desperation;  despondency;  tliat  of 
wliich  there  is  no  hope;  loss  of  hope  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

— r.  n.  [Fr.  dtsespe.rrr ;  hat.  despero  — dr,  and  spero,  to 
hope;  probably  allied  to  Saiisk.  sjiHi.  to  divsire,  to  long 
for.]  To  bo  h'opeless;  to  give  up  all  hope  or  expecta¬ 
tion;  to  despond. 

Dospaii*'or.  n.  One  without  hope. 

DoHjyair'iiifV.  71.  It-  Giving  up  all  hope  or  expectation 
Dpspair'ins'ly.  tide.  In  a  despairing  manner. 
Dosprtir'iiig;Bit*ss,  ?i,  'The  state  of  being  in  despair; 
liopelessness. 

Dospatoli'.  Dispatch,  v.  a.  [Fr.  depecher,  for  drspe- 
sober ;  It.  spacciare,  to  expedite,  to  hasten,  to  speed ; 
Sp.  drspachar,  iirobably  from  Lat.  spalior,  spatiari,  to 
go,  to  proceed.]  To  send  away  in  haste,  as  a  messenger, 
letters,  &c.;  to  expedite;  to  hasten;  to  accelerate ;  to 
send  out  of  the  world;  to  put  to  death;  to  execute 
speeilily;  to  perform  quickly;  to  conclude;  to  finish. 
—11.  Act  of  sending  away  in  haste,  as  messenger,  &e 
message  or  communication  on  public  business,  sent  with 
expedition;  a  mess.age  sent  in  haste;  speedy  perform¬ 
ance;  execution  or  transaction  of  business  with  due 
diligence;  expedition.  ,  ,  , 

DB'spatoh-boat,  n.  (-Vuuf.)  A  vessel  employed  to 
carry  naval  despatches. 

Dospalvll-box.  n.  A  leathern  ease  used  by  govern 
nieiit  messengers  for  holding  despatches,  &c. 
D««ippr:i'<la.  n.  [Sp.,  from  desperar.  to  despair.] 
desperate  fellow ;  -a  fiirions  iii,an ;  a  madman  ;  a  jierson 
nrgeil  by  furious  passions;  one  fearless  or  regardless  of 

saf'dy-  .  ,  o 

Dos'ppratO,  a.  [Lat.  dr.speratus,  from  despero.  See 
De.spair.)  Hopeless;  despairing;  desponding. — Witli- 
out  care  for  safety  ;  fearless  of  danger;  rash;  precipi 
tate;  lieaillong;  furious,  as  a  man  in  despair;  frantic 
„„ii]  — Despaired  of;  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery 
Dos'ppratol.V.  In  a  desperate  manner. 

Dcs'pprsBtA'iiA'tv*.  n*  State  of  being  desperate;  mad¬ 
ness;  fury;  rashness;  precipitance. 

Desppra'tion.  n.  [hat.  de.<peratin.]  A  despairing;  1 
giving  up  of  hope;  hopelessness;  despair;  fury  ;  rage 
disregard  of  safety  or  danger. 
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abt.  15  in.  W.  by  8.  of  St.  Louis. 

Dos'pipablp.  a.  [L.  Lat.  drspicabitis,  from  Lat.  despi- 
cor,  to  despise,  to  disdain.]  That  may  be,  or  deserves  to 
he,  despised;  contemptible;  mean;  vile;  worthless; 
low;  base;  degrading. 

D«‘<s'pi«‘ablenpss,  n.  Worthlessness;  vileness. 
Dps'pioably,  «dr.  Meanly;  vilely;  contemptibly. 
I>«‘Hpis'able,  a.  That  may  be  despised;  despicable; 
contemptible,  (a.) 

Despise',  r.  a.  [  Lat.  despecio  —  de,  and  sjitcio,  to  look, 
or  look  at.]  To  look  down  upon  ;  to  hold  in  contempt; 
to  have  tiie  lowest  oiiinion  of;  to  contemn;  to  scorn; 
to  disdain  ;  to  undervalue. 

S>espis'e<lii«*ss.  n.  Tiie  state  of  being  despised. 
D«»spis'er.  71.  A  contemner;  a  scorner. 
Despis'illfvly.  adr.  With  contempt. 

t/.  [Fr.  (It pH  I  0.  Fr.  from  Lut. 

pectus,,  from  despicio.  Soc  Despise.]  A  h>okin^  down 
npoii ;  extreme  malice;  malice,  irritated  or  eiiraj;e«l ;  ac¬ 
tive  malipiiity.  — Anpry  hatred;  defiance  with  con¬ 
tempt,  or  ti  iumph  over  oj'position  ;  an  act  of  malice  or 
contempt. 

— r.  a.  To  vex  ;  toolTend:  to  tease. 

— prep.  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding. 

a.  Full  of  spite;  malicious  :  malignant. 
a</r.  ^\ ith  despite ;  maliciously ;  con¬ 
temptuously. 

Itespito'luliiess*  n.  Quality  of  being  despiteful ;  mal¬ 
ice;  extreme  hatretl ;  malignity.  ^ 

or  O'Fl.^in.  (Ind  She-shil-mah-o^)  in  lUy 
nois,,i\  river  rising  in  I.ake  co.,  and  flowing  S.  and  S.W., 
joins  the  Kankakee  IliviT  at  Dresden,  to  lorm  the  Illi¬ 
nois  lUver.  Length  ahoiit  ICO  m.  — A  species  of  maple 
called  pJaiiic  by  the  French. 

DoHpoblJi'do.  See  Plat.\,  (La.) 

l>OM>oir,  Vs  rt.  [latt.  despolio  —  de,  and  spolio,,  to  strip, 
from  spoJiufu.  spoil  ;  Fr.  dtp<>udter.^  To  take  fr<»iii  hy 
force;  to  strip  or  divest  by  any  means;  to  deprive;  to 
rob;  to  bereave  ;  to  rifle. 

I>o*4i>oil'or,  n.  One  who  desjioils. 
i>ospoil'niont,  I>e»<|»olia'<ion, «. 
spoiling;  spoliation;  r(d)hery.  (R.) 

r.  u.  [Lat.  — rfc,  and  S)->nnden,  to 

promise.]  To  abandon  or  lose  lujpe;  to  be  cast  down;  to 
be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind;  to  lose  all  courage, 
spirit,  or  resolution;  to  sink  by  loss  of  hope. 

— 71.  DespondeiK  V. 

Des|>oiid  oii<\v,  nespoiid’eiioo,  n.  Sinking  or 
dejection  of  spirits  at  the  loss  of  lioj)e;  loss  of  courage 
at  the  failure  of  ho)>e,  or  through  deep  aflliction,  or  at 
the  pro.spect  of  insurmountalde  difficulties. 
Dospoiid'eiBt,  a.  Losing  courage  at  the  loss  of  hope; 

sinking  into  dejection  ;  depressed  and  inactive  by  despair. 
J>os|M>nd'ontly,  a<h\  Witlmut  liope. 

P-  rt.  L<»slng courage  tonct,  from  loss  of 
hope;  sinking  into  dejection;  yielding  to  discourage¬ 
ment;  <lepres8i*d  in  spirit, 
iriospoiidliift’ly,  odw  In  a  desponding  manner. 

77.  [V'v.  despote ;  Gv.  despotes,  from  Pers.  c7cs- 

pot.\  .K  master,  king,  or  emperor,  inve.«»tpd  with  absolute 
power,  or  rnlmg  witliont  any  control  from  men,  consti¬ 
tution,  or  laws ;  a  tyrant. 

I>espot'ieal.  a.  [Fr.  dhpotique;  Sp.  and 
It.  despotico;  Gr.  despotikos,  from  despolcs.]  Absolute  in 
power;  independent  of  control  from  men,  constitution, 
or  laws;  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  power;  ahsolutoj 
tyrannical ;  arbitrary. 

B>OHp«l'i4*5illy,  itdv.  With  unlimited  power ;  arbitra¬ 
rily;  in  a  despotic  manner. 

Oospot'ioaliiess,  n.  Disposition  to  exercise  arbitrary 
pi )  wer.  —  J(th  7is(m . 

fl>OK'potism,  77.  [Fr.  f/t'.N*/>o(j.'*77Jc;  Sp.  The 

jKiwer  of  a  despot ;  ahs<ilutc' power  ;  authority  unlimit¬ 
ed  and  uncontrolled  by  men,  constitution,  or  laws,  and 
depeinling  alone  on  the  will  of  tlie  ruler;  an  arbitrary 
government.  St*e  Dictator,  Monarch,  J  yn.ANT. 
I>OSpOto  (c/es-peVrt  a  mountain-chain  of 

European  Turkey,  extemling  fr(>m  30  ni.  to  the  E.  of  the 
Balkan  to  tiie  hank  of  the  Maritza. 

Dos'piimaf  O,  v.  n.  [Lat.  de.*pumo,  de.spumalus  de^ 
and  sjmmn,  foam,  froth,  scum.]  lo  foam;  to  froth;  to 
form  froth  or  scum. 

■V,  a.  To  take  off  scum  from  ;  to  skim;  to  throw  ott  in 

foam.  .  T  mi  1.  r 

Dospunia'tBOii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  despumatio.]  ^le  act  of 
tiirtiwing  ofi'  excremeutitious  matter,  and  forming  a 
froth  or  scum  on  the  surface  ot  Ihiuor;  clarification; 


scumming.  ,  _ 

I><»scmam'afe,r.  rt.  orr.77.  [Lat. desquavw.desquama- 
Ifm  —  He,  and  squama^  a  scale.  See  Squamose.]  To  take 
off  tlie  scales  from  ;  to  come  off  in  scales.  ,  ,  „  , , 

■>es«uaiiia'tion*  v.  [Fr..  L.  Lat.  desqiMviatio.j  (Af'^rt.) 
Falling  off  in  scales;  a  term  applied  to  the  cuticle  of  the 
body  when,  after  an  eruptive  disease,  such  as  measles, 
or  small  pox,  the  dead  portion  of  the  skin  pe«‘ls  off 
where  tlie  i»usttde.s  have  been.  This,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  from  4  to  0  days  after  the  decline  ot  the 
disease,  is  always  a  critical  time  with  the  patient,  wlien 
it  is  nece-ssary  to  guard  him  from  colds  of  nil  kinds.  _ 
D<*ssaliii<‘»- Jean  Jscqves,  (des-sa-Ieen',)  was  a  slave  in 
St  Domingo,  who,  havingan  opportunity  of  showing  his 
great  courage  and  talents  during  the  disturlmnces  in 
that  colony,  became  second  in  command  to  Toussaint 
L’  Ouvertnre;  on  whose  imprisonment  lie  was  chosen 
emperor  of  Havti,  under  the  title  of  Jacques  I.  This  was 
in  1H04-  hnt  he  retained  his  imperial  dignity  only  two 
years,  perishing  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  provoked  by 

his  intolerable  cruelties,  in  1S06.  ^  ^  , 

l>os^sau*the  cap.  of  the  semi-indep.  German  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  situate  on  the  Mulde,  2)'^  ni.  above  its  conflu* 
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l>eHUda'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  de.^udatio  —  Lat.  and  sudo, 
to  sweat.  See  SUD'*Rli  it  .J  {Mid.)  A  violent  sweating, 
encceeded  by  an  eruidion  of  i»ustu!es  called  heat-piinjde.s. 
l>o«'uetu<lie,  [i^'r.dtsutUud*'.;  Lat.  df.suftudo,  troni 
dasiu'sC"  —  de,  aixl  suesco^  to  become  used,  or  accustomed 
to  ;  Sansk.  sic,  to  Ireqtient.]  The  ces«itiou  of  use;  dis¬ 
use  ;  «liscontinuaiJce  ul  practice,  custom,  or  Ijishioii. 

{(Jkem.) 


encp  with  the  Elbe,  69  m.  S.W.  of  Berlin.  Mnmif. 

Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  gwds ;  leather,  hats,  musical 
instruments.  D.  is  the  birth-place  of  Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  the  great  philosopher.  Fop.  16,904. 

Wcssort',  n.  [Fr.  d^xst'rt,  from  Lat.  dejservio^  to  serve 
with  zeal.J  Th.it  which  is  8erve<l  when  the  substantial 

part  of  a  mea!  is  rejuoved.  consisting  of  ices,  fruits,  Ac.  ■  -  ■  ^ 

I>cstei*ro,  or  Nos.-a  Senuora  l>*i  Besterro,  (wo.s'sa  sni-  I>esul  piiurize,  r.a, 

y/ra  des-UFro^)  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  prov.  Santa  To «leprive  ot  sulpJmr. 

Cath.irina,  on  the  \V.  coast  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catha-  l>0»lil|>iiur{i  «.  {Chf.m.) 

rina,  about  460  m.  S.W.  of  Kio  Janeiro.  I*op.  8.OU0.  1  ot  suli)ljur, 

Oo.s  tiiiato,  r. a.  [Lat.  dtstin>>y  drstmutus.  See  Des-  Dos  iiltorily,  tiuv 
TINE.]  To  ilestine.  (o.) 

—  t.  Appointed  ;  destined  ;  determined,  (o.) 

n.  [Fr.  destination;  Lat.  drstinatio.] 

Act  of  destining  or  appointing;  the  purpose  for  which 
anything  is  intended  or  appointed  ;  end  or  ultimate  de¬ 
sign  :  appointment;  end;  purpose;  design;  destiny; 
place  to  which  a  tiling  is  appointed. 

Dcs'tiiio,  V.  a.  [Fr.  dfstint'.r ;  Lat.  destine  —  and  ob¬ 
solete  stano^  allied  to  sisto^  and  Gr.  lnstunOy  to  set  fast, 
late  form  for  histenii,  to  make  to  stand.]  To  set  or  make 
fast  or  firm  ;  to  set  or  appoint  to  a  use,  purpose,  state, 
or  place;  to  design  ;  to  mark  out;  to  devote;  to  doom  ; 
to  ordain  ;  to  fix  unalterably,  us  by  divine  decree  ;  to  ap¬ 
point  unalterably. 

Des'tiiiod,iRrt.  Ordained;  appointed  by  previous  deter¬ 
mination  ;  devoted;  fixed  unalterably. 

Des'tilii.sU  n.  A  fatalist.  (R.) 

Des'tiny,  n.  [Fr.  </cs<i'n<f«.]  State  or  condition 

appointed  or  predetermined;  ultimate  fate;  invincible 
necessity;  fate;  a  neces.sity  or  fixed  order  of  things  es- 
tablislie'd  by  a  divine  decree. 

(F/'ulos.)  The  iloctrine  of  inevitable  necessity  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  superior  cause  ha.s,  under  a  variety  of  names, 
been  embodied  in  almost  all  the  religious  systems  of 
anti<piity;  and  even  in  modern  times,  with  a  few  modi¬ 
fications,  it  has  been  largely  adopted  by  many  sects  of 
the  Christian  clmrch.  Destiny  was  called  by  the 
Romans  Ftfuniy  and  by  the  Greeks  'AyiivKrj^  Ntcessity. 

Tile  Stoics  understood  by  destiny  acertaiii  concatenation 
ol  tilings,  wliich  from  all  eternity  follow  each  other  of 
alisolute  necessity,  there  l>eing  no  power  ahle  to  inter- 
rujit  their  connection.  T‘>thls  invisible  power  even  the 
gods  were  compelled  to  succumb. — See  Fates,  Free  M'ill, 

Necessity,  Predestination. 

u.  [hat.  de.dituttui^  from  drstituo  —  de.,  and 
siafao,  to  set.]  Left  weak  and  helpless;  forsaken;  not 
having  or  possessing ;  wanting;  needy  ;  abject;  comfort¬ 
less;  friendless;  forlorn. 

— M.  One  who  is  destitute.  (R.) 

Dostitii'tioa,  a>E‘stitiite'iiess.  n.  [Lat.de5^'fw/i‘o.] 

State  of  being  de.stitute;  want;  absence  of  a  thing;  a 
state  in  which  something  is  wanted,  or  not  possessed ; 
poverty. 

Dpsloiiclies,  Vmr.iPPE  N^ricault,  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  B.at  Tours,  16S0.  Being  sent  to  London  in  1717, 

to  as.sist  in  tlie  political  negotiations  then  carrying  on,  Detain'der,  n.  (Z-auj.) 
he  continued  there  seven  years,  and  married.  On  his :  Detaiii'er,  «.  One  wlu 
return  to  France  lie  retired*  into  the  country,  where  he 
devoteil  liiiuself  to  agriculture  and  the  belles-lettres. 

His  principal  ]»ieces  are,  Le  PiiUosnphe  J/ariV,  and  Le 
Gtorieux.  I)  1754. 

I>*E<tree.s,  (Gabrieli.e.)  See  Gabrielle  D'EstrIIes. 


Tiie  act  of  depriving 

In  a  desult<iry  manner ;  without 
method;  loosely.  - 

De.sTilloriiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  desultory. 

D<‘s'iiltory 9  u.  [Lat.  dfsaWodiui^  from  desiiio.,  dfsuUits 
—  dr.,  and  to  leap.]  Passing  from  one  thing  or  sub¬ 

ject  to  another,  without  order  or  natural  connection; 
unconnecteil ;  cuiiiing  suddenly ;  started  at  the  moment ; 
ratiibhug;  immethodical ;  loose;  discursive;  iiicoiistaut ; 
cursory;  hasty;  unconnected. 

Desyiioii'yiiiize,  v.a.  To  show  not  to  be  synony¬ 
mous;  to  cause  to  be  different  in  meaning. 

Detacdi',  v.a.  [Vv.  dtlachcr.  See  Attach.]  To  break 
off;  to  cause  a  separation  from;  to  sejiarate;  to  disen¬ 
gage ;  to  remove  anything  attached;  to  part  from;  to 
disjoin;  to  withdraws  to  draw  off;  to  separate  and  send 
away,  as  a  part  of  a  military  force,  or  ot  a  fieet. 

Dot  aoliofl.  2^.  a.  Separated;  parted  from;  disunited; 
drawn  and  sent  on  a  special  service;  separate. 

{Faint.)  Applied  to  all  objects  in  a  picture  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  stand  out  from  those  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  —  Brands. 

( Mil,  and  Naui.)  Applied  to  a  body  of  troops, or  to  a  ves¬ 
sel  sent  on  a  particular  service ;  as,  a  detached  battalion. 

Detacli'iiieiit,  n.  Act  of  detaching  or  separating;  i\ 
body  of  troops,  or  a  number  of  ships,  selected  or  taken 
from  the  main  army  or  fleet,  and  employed  on  some 
special  service  or  expedition ;  state  of  being  detached 
or  alienated. 

Detail^  v.a.  [Fr.  detailler  —  de,  and  tailUr,  to  cut,  from 
Lat.  talea,  a  cutting,  set,  layer  for  planting.]  To  dwell 
in  narration  on  the  different  parts  of  a  subject ;  to  par¬ 
ticularize  :  to  specify ;  to  relate  minutely  and  distinctly. 

{Mil.)  To  select  for  a  particular  service,  as  an  oflicer 
or  l.»udv  of  troops. 

Delail\  or  De'tail,  n.  \Yt.  detail.']  A  minute  and 
particular  narration;  an  account;  relation;  narrative; 
recital;  explanation;  narration. 

{Md.)  A  selecting  of  certain  individuals,  or  bodies  of 
men,  tor  a  particular  service. 

Deiailecl,  p.  a.  Related  in  particulars  ;  minutely  re 
cited;  selected. 

Dotail'er,  a.  One  who  details. 

Detain^  v.  a.  [Lat.  detineo  —  rfe,  and  tinco,  to  hold  ;  Fr. 
detenir.]  To  hold  off;  to  keep  back  or  from;  to  keep 
what  belongs  to  another;  to  withhold;  to  stop;  to  ar¬ 
rest;  to  check;  to  retard;  to  delay;  to  hinder. 

Same  as  Detinue,  <7.  V. 

One  who  detains  or  withholds;  a  deten¬ 
tion  of  what  is  another's ;  holding  or  keeping  possession 
of  what  belongs  to  another. 

{Lau}.)  A  term  almost  synonymous  with  Detention', 
q.  V. 

Dotain'meiit,  n.  Act  of  detaining;  detention. 


Destroy  •  r. a.  {Lax.  destruo  —  and  if^ruo,  to  jiile  or  Dotoc*!',  v. a.  [Lat.  detego,  detretns  —  de,  and  tego,  to 
to  buihl;  Fr.  dHruire  ]  To  pull  down,  as  a  building  or|  cover.]  To  uncover;  to  lay  bare,  or  expose;  to  bring  to 
structure;  to  demolish;  to  overturn;  to  raze;  to  ruin  ;|  light  something  hidden  or  unobserved;  to  discover;  to 
to  overtlirow;  to  subvert ;  to  consume;  to  lay  waste;  to!  lay  open. 

dismantle ;  to  throw  down ;  to  devast4ite  ;  to  kill ;  to  do  Di‘tcct'jil>lc,  a.  That  may  bo  detected. 


vour  ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  e.xtinguish  ;  to  annihilate,  or  put 
an  eiitl  to. 

Destroy'able,  a.  That  may  be  destroyed. 

Destroy'er.  n.  One  wh«i  dc-stroys. 

Do-stroy  Demolishing;hvyingwaste;killing; 

putting  an  end  to;  annihilating.  , 

Dost  met  ibiMly,  n.  [Fr.  destructibilitC:]  The  quality  I  —n.  A  police  oflicer  specially  employed  to  detect  offenders, 
capable  of  destruction.  I  Dot oc'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  Same  as  Deiecter. 


Dotect'er.  w.  One  who  detects;  a  discoverer;  one  who 
finds  out  wliat  another  attempts  to  conceal. 

Dotoc'tion,  n.  Act  of  detecting;  discovery  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  attempted  to  be  concealed;  discovery  of 
anytliiiig  before  hidden  or  unknown. 

Detec'tivo,  a.  That  detects  or  discovers. 


of  being  capi 

Destriie'tiblo,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  from  Lat 

dntruo,  drstructani.]  Liable  to  destruction;  caiJableof  ; 
being  destroyed. 

Destrue'tibleiiesH,  n.  The  quality  of  being  destruc¬ 
tible.  — Johnson. 

DE*’%trno'tioii,  M.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  (/csfrMcfm.  See  Destroy.] 
Act  of  destroying;  a  pulling  down;  ruin,  by  w’hatever 
means  ;  demolition  :  subversion  ;  overtlirow;  desolation; 
death ;  munler ;  slaugliter;  massacre;  cause  of  destruc¬ 
tion;  a  consuming  plague ;  a  destroyer. 

{Theol.)  Eternal  death;  annihilation. 

Destruc'tionisl,  n.  One  in  favor  of  destroying. 

[TUeol.)  One  who  believes  that  tho  final  punishment' 
consists  in  a  total  destruction  of  being,  or  uimihilation  1 

Bud:.  I 

Destrno'tivo,  a.  [L.  Lat.  rfejfrMCfirus.]  Causing  de-i 
struction;  having  the  quality  of  destroying;  mortal: 
dea'Ily;  fatal;  ruinous;  pernicious:  mischievous.  1 
1).  distillation.  {Chem.)  A  term  aiiplied  to  the  distilla- ! 
tion  of  organic  prixlucts  at  high  temperatures,  l.»y  which 


Detent,  n.  [Fr.  dttenie;  Lat.  detentas,  from  detineo. 
See  Detain.]  {Meek.)  A  stop  in  a  clock,  which,  hy  be¬ 
ing  lifted  up  or  let  down,  locks  and  unlocks  the  clock 
in  striking. 

Deten'tion,  n.  [Fr.  detention.]  Act  of  detaining;  a 
withholding  from  another  his  right;  a  keeping  what 
belongs  to  another;  confinement;  i-estraint ;  delay  from 
necessity;  a  detaining. 

Deter'.  *r.  a.  [Lat.  deterreo  —  de,  and  ierreo,  to  frighten. 
See  Terror.]  To  discourage,  sto}),  or  prevent  hy  fear, 
terror,  danger,  difliculty,  Ac. ;  to  prevent  by  prohibition 
or  danger. 

Deter4;*e',  w  a.  [Lat.  detergeo — de,  and  tergeo,  to  wipe : 
lengthened  form  of  trro,  to  rub;  Gr.  teiro.  to  nib,  to  rub 
away.]  To  wipe  off  or  away;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purge  away 
foul  or  offending  matter  from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer. 

Deter'geiit,  a.  [Lax.  deteryens.]  {Med.)  Cleansing: 
purging. 

■n.  {Med.)  Such  a  medicine  as  cleanses  and  removes 
viscid  humors  adhering  to  or  ob.-'tructing  the  vessels ; 


tin*  ultimate  elemcnf.-J  are  st-parated,  or  evolved  in  n<-w  ;  also  such  apiilications  as  clcjinse  foul  ulcers 


combinations.  The  D.  di-^tillation  of  coal  is  res>>rted  t 
for  the  production  t‘f  gas.  that  of  bone  for  the  production 
of  ainiuouia,  and  that  of  wood  far  the  formation  of  vin¬ 
egar. 

— n.  .K  destroyer;  a  rarlical  reformer;  a  political  destruc- 
tionist.  I.  e.,  one  w’ho  w  ishes  to  sweep  away  all  existing 
political  or  social  institutions  to  give  place  to  the 
foundation  of  a  new  .'.ystem. 

DesI riic'tively.  arfr.  With  ilostruction ;  ruinously; 
with  power  to  de>troy;  mischievously. 

Dostruo'tiveiioss.  Tho  quality  of  being  dostruc- 
tilde. 

{P.tren.)  K  propensity  to  de.stroy,  kill,  or  murder. 


Dete'riorato.  v.n.  [Fr.  diteriorer,  from  L:\X.deterior. 
worse,  comi>ar.  of  an  obsolete  adjective,  deUrus,  from 
de,  in  a  downward  direction,  down  from.]  To  grow 
d()\vnwar«i;  to  grow' w'orse  ;  to  be  impaired  in  quality 
to  degenerate;  to  decay. 

— 1'.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  downward;  to  make  worse;  to 
reduce  in  quality. 

Deleru»ra’tioii.  w.  [Fr.  (/ehViora^ion.]  A  growing 
or  making  worse  ;  the  state  of  growing  worse. 

Deterior'ity ,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  worse  ;  de¬ 
generacy 


Dofer  iiieiit.  r?.  .\ct  of  deterring 
terriug:  lliat  whicli  deters. 


the  cause  of  de- 


Deterniiiiabillty,  «.  Quality  of  being  determina¬ 
ble.  —  Coleridge. 

D<*t<?r'miiiRl>l<?*  a.  That  may  he  decided  with  cer¬ 
tainty  :  that  may  end  or  he  determined:  conclti.sive. 
Deter'iiiinableiiess,  n.  State  of  being  determina¬ 
ble. 

D<>ter'iiiiiiaiit,  a.  That  causes  determination  :  that 
determines. 

71.  That  which  determines,  or  causes  determination. 

— pi.  {Math.)  A  name  given  to  a  new  method  of  great 
use,  intf'r  t/Lu,  ill  the  solution  of  equations  embracing 
several  unknown  quantities,  whereby  the  student  can 
almost,  on  inspection,  write  down  the  values  (in  terms 
of  the  known  (luairtities)  of  each  of  the  unknown. 
Doter'miiiate,  a.  [Lat.  determinatas,  from  dder- 
uiin-'.  i5ee  Deteimine.]  Limited;  fixed;  definite;  es- 
talilished ;  settled ;  positive.  —  Decisive  ;  conclusive;  re¬ 
solved  on;  resolute. 

( Geom.)  A  D.  prohlenx  is  a  problem  which  admits  of 
a  limited  number  of  solutions  i  an  i«rfc<^rHii?it/^rprol)lem 
being  one  which  admits  of  an  indefinite  number  of  so¬ 
lutions.  Thus  the  problem:  Giveii  the  base,  p*rimeter, 
and  area,  to  construct  the  triangle,  is  determinate,  there 
being,  in  general,  but  tour  solutions.  By  omitting  one 
of  the  three  data,  however,  the  problem  becomes  inde¬ 
terminate. 

Doter'iniiiatoly,  adr.  'With  certainty  ;  resolutely; 
witli  fixed  resolve. 

Det^r'iniiiateiiess,  n.  The  state  of  being  deter¬ 
minate. 

Di'torinina'tion,  n.  [Ft.  determination ;  Lat.  deter^ 
niinatio.]  Act  of  determining  or  deciding  ;  decision  of 
a  question  in  the  mind :  firm  resolution ;  decision  ;  con¬ 
clusion;  purpose;  resolution;  resolve;  firmness; judg¬ 
ment  ;  award  ;  strong  impulsion  t«)  a  given  point ;  abso¬ 
lute  direction  to  a  certain  end;  an  ending;  a  putting 
an  end  to. 

{Law.)  The  end  or  conclusion  of  a  riglit  or  author¬ 
ity ;  as,  tlie  determination  of  a  lease.  The  l>.  of  an  au¬ 
thority  is  the  end  of  the  authority  given.  The  term  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  a  decision  of  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

{Chem.)  The  ascertaining  the  proportional  quantity 
of  a  substance  contaiiieii  in  amuher  substance;  as,  the 
determination  of  the  arsenic  contained  in  an  organic 
body. 

{Physics.)  The  tendency  of  a  body  in  any  particular 
direction. 

{Logic.)  The  act  of  defining  a  conceit  or  notion  by 
giving  its  essential  constituents.  —  The  addition  of  a  dif¬ 
ferentia  to  a  conceit  or  notion,  and  thus  limiting  its  ex¬ 
tent  ;  —  the  opposite  of  general izatum.  —  B’  hster. 

{Med.)  The  excessive  flowing  of  the  Mood  to  any  part; 
as,  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  &c. 
Dotor'iiiiiiativo,  a.  [Fr.  dCtei-minat>f.]  That  de¬ 
termines  or  makes  a  limitation  ;  that  uncontrollably 
directs  to  a  certain  end;  limiting;  that  limits  or 
bounds  :  that  is  employed  in  determining. 
Detor'miiiator,  n.  One  who  determines. 
Dot^r'iuiiio,  v.a.  [Lat.  drtermino  —  rfe,  and 
from  terminus,  a  bound  or  limit  ]  To  border  off;  to 
bound  ;  to  limit;  to  end  ;  to  fix  permanently  :  to  settle; 
to  adjust;  to  conclude;  to  decide;  to  end  and  fix;  to 
settle  ultimately  ;  to  fix  on  ;  to  esUiblish  :  to  give  a  di¬ 
rection  to;  to  influence;  to  resolve  on  ;  to  purpose;  to 
design  :  to  cause  to  cease  or  terminate;  to  bring  to^an 
end;  to  terminate. 

Dotoi*'Biiino<l,  p.  a.  Ended;  concluded;  decided; 
limited:  fixed;  settled;  resolvcil;  directed;  having  a 
firm  or  fixed  purpose ;  resolute;  determinate;  definite. 
Deter'iiiinc<lly,  adv.  In  a  determined  manner. 
Doter'niiiier,  n.  One  who  determines. 
Doter'iiiiiiisiii,  n.  {Metap'i.)  The  doctrine  tliat  mo¬ 
tives  invariably  determine  the  will. —  Worcester. 
Doierra'tioii.  n,  [Fr.  dtterrer.  to  unearth,  to  dig  up, 
from  de,  and  terre;  Lat.  terra,  earth.]  Discovery  ol  any¬ 
thing  hy  removal  of  the  earth  lliat  hides  it ;  the  art  of 
unburying  or  disinterring. 

Detor'roiice,  n.  That  which  deters  :  liinderance.  (r.) 
Detor'rent,  n.  [Lat.  d<ie,rrei}s.  See  Deter.]  That 
wliicli  deters  or  hinder.s;  a  preventive. 

Dotor'riiij5‘,  p.  a.  [See  Deter.]  Discouraging  or  in¬ 
fluencing  not  to  jiroceed  or  act,  liy  fear,  difficulty,  dan¬ 
ger,  or  prospect  of  evil ;  discouraging;  friglitening. 
Delor'sioii,  n.  [Lat.  detersus,  wiped  off,  from  deterge. 
See  Deterge.]  Act  of  cleansing,  as  a  sore. 
Detor'sive*  a.  [Fr.  It.  cfcfcmro.]  Cleans¬ 

ing  ;  having  the  power  to  cleanse  from  offending  matter. 
— n.  {Mid.)  Same  as  Detergent,  q.  r. 

Dotor'^ivoly,  adv.  In  a  ileter.sive  manner. 
Dotor'siveiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  detersive. 
DolOJSt',  V.  a.  [Fr.  detestcr  ;  Lat.  de.testor  —  de,  and  tes- 
tor,  to  bear  wilne.ss,  from  testis,  a  w  itness  ]  To  hate  ex¬ 
tremely;  to  abhor;  to  loathe;  to  ahominale. 
Dotost'al>le,  a.  [Fr.  detestable ;  Lat.  detestabilis.]  Ex¬ 
tremely  hatelnl ;  de.serving  abhorrence;  aboniiiiaMe; 
odious ;  oxecrahle ;  abhorred. 

Detest'ablonoss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  detesiahU. 
IFotest'Jibly*  adv.  Ilatelnliy:  abominably. 
Detosta'tion,  n.  [Fr.  ditestation  ;  IjaX.  drfestatio.] 
Extreme  hatred;  ahhorrenco;  loathing. 

Detest  o<l,  p.  a.  Hated  extrenn*ly  ;  abhorred. 
Detest'er*  One  who  detests. 

!>ellirone\  v.  a.  [Fr.  dethrOoer;  Lat.  de.  and  thronus, 
a  throne.]  To  remove  or  drive  Irotn  a  throne;  to  de¬ 
pose;  to  divest  of  royal  authority  and  dignity,  or  of 
supreme  jmwer. 

Detliroiie'inent,  7J.  Removal  from  a  throne;  depo¬ 
sition  of  a  king,  emperor,  or  prince 
Detliroii'ei*,  n.  One  who  dethrones. 

Det'inet)  n.  [Fr.  detenu,  froui  detenir,  from  Lat. 
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tinfn.  See  Petvin.1  {Law)  A  writ  that  lies  against 
liini  will*  \vn»ii;:!'nlly  Jh-lains  goo4s  or  chattels  Uelivereil 
to  him.  or  in  his  pos8(‘.''8i<>ii. 

Iftt'l'iiiulil,  a  town  of  Ch  rm  uty.  S<‘0  Lippe-Dktmold. 

r.  (/.  \yv.drfnim' :  \.iKX.tUtnno.dHonalns — 
(/e,  ami /oMO,  to  tlininh'l*.  See  TONE.]  {Chem.)  To  thunder 
down,  as  from  tlieskio:»;  to  cause  to  explode ;  to  cause  to 
I  ur  I  with  a  sudden  re|M»rt. 

— r.  H.  Ti»  explode;  to  burn  with  a  sudflen  report. 

Det'4>iiatiii;;.  u.  {^Cncm.)  Exploding;  inflaming, 
with  a  sudden  rep<»rt. 

DoS'osiatiii?  l*o>V(lcr,  n.  (^V»r/«)  term  applied 
to  certain  conihin  itions  of  suhslan<‘es  wliich  detonate 
or  fulminate  by  slight  friction,  by  lieal,  or  by  electricity. 
Amongst  these  may  he  mentione<l  the  ainmouiurets  of 
gohi  and  silver,  ami  the  fulminates  td' silver  and  mer¬ 
cury.  In  most  cases  of  D.  /*.,  decomposition  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  detimation;  thus,  ammoniuret  of  gold  is  sepa- 
ratetl  into  metallic  gold,  and  other  products.  It*dide  of 
nilnigen  resolves  itself  into  i«»dine,  which  appears  as  a 
violet  vapor,  and  into  nitrogen,  wliich  assumes  a  gaseous 
form.  \  tilixture  of  3  parts  of  nitre,  i  t>f  dry  carbonate 
of  iiotash.  and  mie  of  sulphur,  forms  a  D.  I*  If  a  small 
quantity  of  this  compound  be  he.itiMl  on  a  metallic  plate 
to  about  it  Id.ickens,  fuses,  and  explodes  with  inm  h 

violence,  in  cons<*queime  of  the  rapid  action  ot  the  sul¬ 
phur  upon  the  nitre,  and  the  sudden  evolution  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  carbonic  acid.  D.  i\  are  much  u»ed  iu  the 
nunuficture  of  perciission-caps. 

Dot'4»iiatiil^  rnUp,  «.  ^Chem.)  A  staid  gla&s  tube 
used  in  the  chemical  laboratory  for  the  detonating  of 
giiseoiis  bodies. 

n.  [Fr.  detonation.}  {tlfem.)  An  ex¬ 
plosion  or  sudden  report  miule  by  the  inflammation  of 
certain  combustible  bodies. — When  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  or  decomjiosition,  is  su'lden  ami  attended  by  flame 
and  explosion,  it  is  often  said  to  be  effected  by  ddrnia- 
tion.  If  a  mixture  of  hydrogeti  and  oxygen  be  itiflanu'd 
by  the  electric  spark,  or  by  a  taper,  it  burns  raiiidly  and 
with  explosi»>n.  and  is  said  to  di'tonate.  When  a  grain 
or  twt>  of  plu»sphi>rus  is  miX'*d  with  chlorate  of  pot<is8a, 
and  struck  with  a  hammer,  the  mixture  detonates. 

I>pt t>n  izu  I i  !>3i,  a.  (Cti  'in.)  Same  as  Detonation,  (R.) 

c.  u.  {fVtein.)  To  detonate. 

Deti»r'<sion«  n.  .\wr-sting;  a  perversion. 
l>etort',  V.  a.  [Lat.  deJorfuere^  ddortum,  from  de.,  and 
tnrui're,  to  turn  uliyiit.  to  twist ;  h  r.  (letoripwr,  det-rdi-r..] 
To  wrost  from  tlie  origin  il  iiniwrt,  inraniug.  or  design. 

n.  [Kr.,  Ironi  dr  for  drs,  eijiiiv.  to  Lat,  diSy  and 
tour.]  X  circuitous  turning  in  a  road. 

Oetimt*.  in  in.  a  po.st-ollice  of  Cliipp^wa  co._^  ^ 

Opismr  l*oitit.  in  Mic'iif^-in,  n  headianil  of  the  b.K. 
e.xtremity  of  Cliil>pew  i  co..  opposite  liroinmond  s  Island, 
ill  Irtke  iluron;  L  it.  57'  X..  lain.  84°  4'  IV  . 

».  a.  [fr.  (ietroc/er ;  XmI.  ddrnho,  detractus 
— dc,  and  tra5o,  to  liiiiw.  See  TatCT.]  To  draw  awnj 
from  ;  to  take  aw  ly  from  tlie  reputation  or  merit  of;  to 
disparage;  to  depreciate;  to  asperse:  to  calumniate;  to 
vilify ;  to  dcfime;  to  slander;  to  derogate  from  ;  to  take 


away;  to  withdraw  —  followed  by  yro/H,  except  iu  the ,  tittles  cciic^l 
two  last  senses. 


diers'  ^lonumer.t,  Custom  House,  High  School,  Michi¬ 
gan  Cent,  freiglit  depot,  I’ulilic  Library,  and  two 
Opera  Houses,  said  to  be  tlie  finest  iu  the  West.  1). 
posse.sses  72  churches,  several  theatres,  and  public 
libraries,  the  largest  of  wliich  contains  4!l,0f)U  vols. 

Tliree  of  the  streets  are  each  200  ft.  wide,  wliile  tlie 
others  vary  from  GO  to  ’.20  ft.  in  width,  and  cross  each 
otlier  generally  at  riglit  angles.  />.  has  40  acres  in  ^ 
pulilic  parks,  and  some  liandsome  private  inanoion.s.| 

The  Koman  Catliolic  oathwlral,  finished  in  l.s4S,  is  an :  ” 

Imposing  structure.  Tlie  maiuifai  turingindustriesof  i 
it.  are  extensive  and  eompriseinm  inpigs  ami  rolled, I 
about  20,000  tuns  of  each  iirixlueed  aiiuually ;  stove 
and  ear  works*  lireweries,  ic.  The  Pullman  Car  Co. 
employ  750  men,  and  turn  out  lOO  palace  cars  per 
annum,  costing  from  SIO.OOO  to  S20,0.i0  cacli.  The 
Micliigan  .stove  Co.  employ  about  400  men,  and  iirii- 
diice  3  MHV)  stoves  vearly.  The  Michigan  Car  (  o.  and 
t  lie  1  let  roit  (  ar  Wheel  Co.,  togetlier,  emidoy  875  men ; 
a  total  pay  roll  of  ifG.i.OOO  per  month ;  said  to  he  the 
largest  works  of  the  kind  iu  tlie  world.  1>.  is  the 
eoiumereial  emporium  for  the  Stale;  11  railroads  cen¬ 
tre  here,  anil  various  lines  of  steamboats  connect 
with  the  principal  ports  oil  the  great  lakes.  Assessed 
valucofpioperlv(L877),39.),00U,000.  Thepubliesihools 
have  jiropertv  valued  at  $.8,000,000.  The  high  school 
building cost'S119,000.  /). imported  in  1877  S1,333,G')6; 
exportisl,  $3,4:iG,:i40.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  pro¬ 
duce  uiiil  luiuiier.  T).  was  founded  iiv  tlie  1  reuch  in 
1701.  Pop.  (1870  )  7y,.577  ;  1S7S,  est.,  120,000. 

Oetroit',  in  ifinnemta,  a  village  of  Becker  co.,  on  De¬ 
troit  lake,  aht.  32  in.  X.X.W.  of  Otter-Tail  city. 
l>t‘troit  lliver,  separates  Canada  from  Wayne  co.. 

Micliigan,  and  couiieets  lake  St.Clair  with  lake  Kriu; 
lei.gtii,  2,5  ni.;  average  breadth,  of  a  in. 

v.a.  [Lit.  drlrudo  —  dr.  and  trudOy  to  thrust.] 

To  thrust  down :  to  piisli  down  witli  force. 

“  The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
Bj  wintry  winds.”— TAo»ruoa- 

Dotriiii'cate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  detrunco,  detruncatus — de. 
uml  trunco,  to  out  shorter.]  To  cut  off,  a.s  boughs  from 
the  truuk  of  a  tree;  to  lop;  to  shorten  by  cutting. 

E>etriiii<*a'tioii«  7^-  [Lat.  de/rw/icatto.]  Act  of  cutting 
or  lopping  off.  ,  »  ,  r  u 

(Sarg.)  Separation  of  the  trunk  from  the  head  of  the 
fcetu.>«,  the  latter  remaining  iu  tlie  uterus.  —  Itunglison. 

n.  [Lat.  c/et7'u#io.]  The  action  of  any  force 
to  thrust  outward  a  body  exposed  to  its  influence,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  an  embankment  behind  a  retaining  wall, 
or  of  an  arch,  or  a  truss  acting  upon  a  pier  or  other 
point  of  support  intended  to  receive  its  effect.  Tlie 
word  detrusion  is  in  fact  nearly  synonymous  with  the 
expression  outward  thrust^  and  in  most  cases  it  uiay  be 
conveniently  suli.'^tituted  for  it.^ 

a  village  of  Davaria,  Circle  of  Lower  Fran¬ 
conia,  situate  on  the  Main,  12  in.  from  Aschaffenburg. 

Here,  iu  17-FL  the  French  army  under  Nuailles  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  allied  English  and  Austrians,  coramaudedl 
bv  (-ieiirge  II.  of  England.  Pop.  aht.  1.400. 

[Fr.]  Diminution  of  swelling; 


subsidence  of  anything  swollen.  —  Cudworth. 


iiier..  - 

I>PtrjiPl'or,  n.  One  who  <letracts;  a  detractor. 

I>etr:«-t  i«jfly.  «di-.  In  n  detracting  mamier.  ^  Deucalion,  (dru-fcn'/e-m.,)  (Myth.)  The  eon  of  ITon.e- 


a  meritorious  undergraduate  iu  Harvard  university. 

Worcester. 


«.  [Yv.  detraction ;  Lat. 
of  dctnictinz,  or  taking  something  from  the  reputation  ; 
or  worth  of  another;  depreciation;  slander;  defama- j 
tion;  derogition.  j 

I>?lra<*'tive,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  tendency  to 
.b'tract  from,  or  to  le8s«*n  the  worth  or  estimation  of  | 
Dot  rae't  ivoiiens.  ii.  The  quality  of  being  detractive.! 
Dotrae'ti^r.  71.  [Lat.;  h'r. detracUur.]  One  who  detracts; 

aslamlerer:  a  clefamer. 

D?trae'tt»r.v,  a.  Defamatory;  derogatory. 
Dotrac'tross.  n.  A  censorious  woman. 

rrt 111  71.  [Fr.]  ( Paint in-h)  See  M -ATER-COLOR. 

Dot'riint*Ji  t.  7i.  [  Fr.  detriment:  L  it.  ddrimentum.  from 
detrro.,  detritus— de.nwA  trro,  to  rub.]  A  rubbing  off, 
or  wearing  away;  loss;  damage;  injury;  prejuilice, 
hurt:  ini'<chief:  harm.  1 

D^ t  rim p  11  f  1  •  ('ausing  detriment,  loss,  or  damage .  i 

injurioU’C  hurtful:  misc*hi**vous.  I 

Def  rimpait'jiliit‘>*».  7*-  Quality  of  being  detrimental  i 

or  hurtful.  x.  i  *  •. 

Detri'tHl.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consi-sting  of,  <letritus.  ] 
Detrition,  (de-trUft'un.)  n.  [From  Lat.  deiero,\  A 
nibbing  or  wearing  ofl';  as,  the  general  itelrUion  ol 

time.  —  *S7rfr»«.  c  T\ 

Detri'tUH,  n.  detrifu.^,  from  detero.  See  Detm- 

MBVT.]  (freol.)  I’liat  wliicli  ifl  rubbed  away  or  worn  off; 
a  mass  of  substances  W()rn  away  from  solid  bodies  by 
attrition,  and  reduced  to  small  particles. 

{.\trd.)  The  residuum  occupying  the  place  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  texture  of  parts  which  have  undergone  disorgani¬ 
zation. —  Dungtison. 


Deuloro-oaiioii'ioal.  a.  [Or.  deuteros.  second,  and 
cam-71,  a  rule,  canon.]  {Keel.)  A  term  applied  by  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  writers  to  what  is  ccmimoiily  termed  by 
Prote>taiits  the  Apocrypha^  or  the  Ai»ociyidial  books  of 
the  Old  T»*8tainent.  They  receivetheir  name  from  their 
being  regarde«i  as  inspired,  but  are  not  ol  the  bume 
authority  as  the  canonical  books  jiroper. 
I>oiitor«s:'aiiiiJ4t.  n.  [Or.  </fufmv<i77io«.]  One  who 
marries  a  seeoiul  time. 

_  _ _  ^  [Or.  deuterogamia.  from  deuteros^ 

the  sei  oiid,  twA  gamos,  marriage.]  A  second  marriage 
after  tlie  death  ol  tlie  tii*st  husband  or  wife. 
Doiitoroil^oiilV*  71.  [Or.  (/cm/o'os, second,  and  nrnnos^ 
law.]  The  second  law,  or  second  giving  of  the  law  by 
Moses:  the  name  given  to  the  5th  book  of  tlie  Penta- 
teucli.  the  recapitulatioirof  the  laws  and  ordinances  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  other  books  of  Moses.  —  See  Pentateicb. 
Deiiloropa'thia.or  Decterup'atht.n.  [Gr.</r7if<7*e«, 
the  hecon-l,  and jxdhos,  suffering,  from  pa.ochein,  pathem^ 
to  suffer;  \t.  dtuieropathie.}  {Mrd.)  A  sympathetic 
affection  of  any  part:  as  a  headache  from  an  overloaded 
stomach,  or  sickness  from  an  injury  of  the  head. 
Deiiloro!^  <*opy,  77.  [Or.  deuteros^  the  second,  and 
skopia.  a  looking  out,  a  spying,  from  skopein,  to  look  at, 
to  behold.]  {,\fed.)  Second  sight ;  a  fanciful  power  of 
seeing  future  things  or  events.  Also,  a  form  of  hallu¬ 
cination,  in  which  tlie  patient  sees  a  spectral  image  of 
himself.  —  Dungtison. 

Doulliydro'frurof.  or  Dectohtdrog'uret.ti.  (From 
Or.  deut,  deuto.  from  deut  teros,  the  second,  and  hydros 
q.  V.]  {CUrm.)  A  compound  of  two  equivalenU 
of  hydrogen  with  one  equivalent  of  a  base. 
Doutox'i<lo*  71.  [From  deut^  contracted  from  Gr.  deu- 
teroSy  the  second,  and  oxidty  q.  v.]  tChem.)  The  oxide 
of  a  metal  containing  a  double  dose  of  oxygen.  The 
word  is,  however,  more  generally  used.  This 

remark  applies  to  all  compounds  commencing  with  the 
word  deiUo. 

Doiitz,  {doUZy)  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  with  which  it  is  connected  hv 
a  briilge  of  boats.  Manuf.  Silks  and  velvets.  J’op.\0.4SH 
n.  {iiot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Saxifra- 
gacecz.  The  leaves  of  some  species,  especially  those  of 
D.  scabra,  are  covered  with  beautiful  scales;  hence, 
from  their  roughness,  they  are  use<l  iu  Japan  for  polish¬ 
ing  purposes.  _  . 

Doux»l*oiits,  (doo-paumg.)  [Fr.,two  bridges:  in  Ger. 
Xweihrucfien.]  A  tow  n  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Little  Erbach.  w  ith  a  fine  castle, 
5S  ni.  PE.of  Mentz.  Munuf.  McMilIefis,  cotton,  leather, 
and  tobacco.  P<fp.  9,155.  From  1S02  to  1814.  this  town, 
with  its  duchy,  formed  a  department  of  France  called 
Mont-Tonnerre. 

Deva.  (dai'va.)  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Spam,  on 
one  of  which  is  tlie  town  of  Deva.  a  fishing  sea-port  in 
Guipuscoa,  15  m.  from  St.  Sebastian.  J*oj>.o\  town.  3.000. 
Deva,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  19  in.  from  Hunyady; 
pop.  4.385. 

De  vairs  Blnir.  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Prairie  co. 
Dovaprayaga.  (de-rn-prn-yn'gn.)  a  town  of  N.  Hin- 
ilostiin,  diet.  8.  riiiaf:ar.  It  lias  a  noted  Hindoo  teniiile, 
to  w  hich  pilgrims  resort  in  great  niimhers.  Lat.  30°  O' 
X.,  Lon.  78°  31' E.  J’op.  Unascertained. 
Dovapora'Iioii.  n.  [Lat.  dc.  and  rupnrart.  to  emit 
steam,  or  vapor,  vaporaiio.  a  steaming  vapor.]  A  change 
Iruui  vapor  into  water,  as  in  the  formation  ot  rain. 

Worerstrr. 

[Lat.  derastn.  drrastatus — de.  and 
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tlieiis  and  Cl  vniene.  Zeus  having  residved  to  destroy  the 
liiiiiiaii  race'liy  a  deluge,  D.  built  a  ship,  in  which  he  and 
his  wife,  Pyrrlia,  escajied  tlie  destriictioii  w  liieli  befell  tlie 
rest  of  uiaiikind.  Wiien  tlie  sliip  finally  rested  °o  . 

.Moitnt  Lina  they  resolved  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  tlie ,  Dovasta  lion.  n. 
gods  for  the  repcopliiig  of  tlie  world;  tliereiipoii,  the.v  j  ■ 

went  to  tlie  sanctuary  of  Themis  for  tliis  purpose,  and 
were  told  by  tlie  godd'ess  tliat  tliey  must  tlirow  hehiiid 
them  the  hones  of  tlieir  motlier  as  they  departed  from  | 
the  temple.  Understanding  by  the  "bones  of  tlieir 
mother’’  the  stones  of  tlie  eartli,  they  oiieyed  tlie  in¬ 
junction.  and  from  those  thrown  by  D.  sprang  up 
men.  and  from  tliose  by  Pyrrlia  women.  V.  hiiilt  Ins 
first  dwelliiig-place  at  Opus,  or  Cyiiiis.  He  is  also  siud 
to  have  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Olympian  Jove  at 
Atlieiis.  and  in  later  ages  Ills  tomli  in  the  vicinity  was 
long  pointed  out.  D.  liad  liy  Pyrrlia  several  children, 
llefien,  .\m]ihictyon.  Protogeneia.  and  olliers.  It  was 
at  one  time  extensively  lielieved,  even  b.v  intelligent 
scholars,  that  the  nivlli  of  V.  was  a  corrupted  tradition 
of  the  Xoachian  deluge,  luit  tliis  untenable  opinion 
is  now  all  hut  universally  aliandoiied.  Tlie  niytli  is  a 
comiiaratively  late  one,  being  mentioned  neither  by 
Homer  nor  Hesiod.  . 

Dpik’o.  n.  [Kr.  deui,  two.]  [Gaming  )  A  card  witli  two 
pips  :  a  die  with  two  spots. 

DotICP.  or  Iletisie.  n.  [U.  Uat.  dnsius.  among  the  an¬ 
cient  traiils,  a  demon,  an  iiiciilnis.  an  evil  spirit,  from 
Armor,  tem,  a  pliaiitom.  a  sjiectre.]  An  evil  spirit;  a  de¬ 
mon;  the  devil ;  as,  to  jilay  tlie  deuce.  (Vulgar.) 

Deil'ootl.  or  Deosed,  a.  Devili.li;  excessive;  as,  a 

dcKccd  deal  of  pride.— 7Wtf.  (liilgar)  or  Dewen'ter,  a  citv  of  Holland,  province 

Deus  ox  Maohiiia,  (dr  MS  eks  ID';;, ‘i  on  the  Tssel.  20  m.  $  K.  of  Haarlem 


Do'vastato,  r.  a.  ,  ,  ,  . 

r«sh>,  to  waste.]  To  lay  waste;  to  ravage  ;  to  desolate ; 

I  to  destrov  :  to  dcniolisli ;  to  jiliinder. 

•  [Kr.  dtcinsfafien  ;  Lat.  deen-shdio.] 

Act  of  devastating;  state  of  lieiiig  devastated  ;  desola¬ 
tion  ;  ravage  ;  waste  ;  liavoc  ;  destruction  ;  overt  lirow. 

Bovasta'vit.  n.  [Lat.dera.ilare.t(>  lay  waste.]  {Low.) 
A  devastation  or  waste  of  tlie  property  of  a  deceased 
person,  liy  an  executor  or  admiiiislratur  being  extrav¬ 
agant,  or  misapplying  tlie  assets,  for  whieli  lie  will  he 
lielii  liable,  as  the  creditors  or  legatees  cannot  be  preju¬ 
diced  hv  ills  uiiscondnct. 

Devel'wp.  v.a.  [Fr.  direhipper ;  prolialily  from  Lit. 
de  and  rrdeerc,  to  roil.]  To  unwrap  :  to  unfold;  to  un¬ 
cover  ;  to  disclose  or  make  known  something  concealed, 
or  w  itlilield  from  notice ;  to  lay  open ;  to  exhibit ;  to 
unravel ;  to  detect. 

Dovel'oper,  n.  One  who  develops. 

Dovor«>l»iiloiil.  n.  [Fr.  decilo/ipcmcnt.]  The  discov¬ 
ering  oi  sonietliiiig  secret,  or  witliheld  from  tlie  kiiowl- 
edu^e  of  otliers  ;  full  exliilntion  :  disclosure  ;  an  niiravel- 
lin'g :  detection  ;  disentaugleuieiit ;  expansion  ;  grow  th  ; 

increase.  ,  ,  ,  -  * 

( Physiol.)  Gradual  eliange  from  an  embryo  state  to 
full  maturity.  —  See  Phvsioloot. 

1  Math  )  The  jiroccss  by  winch  any  matliematical  ex¬ 
pression  is  clianged  into  another  of  equivalent  value  or 
meaning,  and  of  more  expanded  form.  —  Hvreester. 
Develapment  Theory.  See  Supplement. 

Develoimionl  al.  “■  Belonging  to  the  process  of 

levelopnieiit. 


vil.  and  twup.  of  Somerset  co., 

Detrc5*t’,  in  Michigan,  the  largc.st  cil.v  in  the  State,  i 
and  tlie  caji.  of  Wayne  co.  on  Hot  roit  of  i 

from  lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  from  lake  LriOOJ  m.M  .  of  | 
Biilfalo-  Lat  4’2°  2  >'  N.,Lon.  82°  5.8'M  .  Thisfiue  and 
floiSsh’ini  city  presents  a  river  front  of  about  7  in., 
and  is  in  one  of  tlie  best  positions  for  commanding  a 
large  share  of  internal  navigation  of  the  conntrv.  ; 
Among  its  finest  edifices  are  the  City  HaU,  the  Sol- 1 


g.Mi  from  the  machine.]  An  expression  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  stage,  it  being  usual  among  the  ancient 
Greek..,  wlien  tliere  was  any  dilticulty  in  liringing  the| 
plot  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  a  deity,  who  was  let  down  in  a  niachiiiej 
for  tliat  pnrjiose.  In  the  modern  drama,  when  a  person 
or  incident  is  arliitrarily  introdiiceil  in  order  to  briiigj 
about  the  d5noiieiiient,  this  is  c.alled  deus  ex  machina.'^ 
The  expression  is  also  hy  analogy  sometimes  apjilieii  to 
the  iiinile  in  which  some  pliilosoplievs  attempt  to  ac¬ 
count  for  facts  wliich  they  cannot  explain  by  any  known  i 
law  ;  viz.,  by  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency.  1 


of  Ovcrvssel,  on 

Carpets,  liosiery,  iron  and  tinware,  toys,  ic. 

D<>  Teii'tre  IiisplfiPn'rto-  [Uat.,of  inspecting  the 
belly. I  (Law.)  A  writ  to  inspect  tlie  body  where  a  wo- 
niHii  feigns  to  l>e  pregnant,  to  see  whether  slie  is  witli 
child  It  lies  for  the  heir  presumptive  to  examine  a 
widow  suspected  to  lie  feigning  pregnancy  in  order  to 
enable  a  supposititious  heir  to  obtain  the  estate. 

Do  Voro.  (dui-veeP.)  M.txiMiLI.vx  SciiEi.E,  an  eminent 
philologist.  B.  in  Sweilen,  1820.  After  spemhug  a  few 
years  in  the  military  and  oivil  service  of  Prussia,  he 
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to  the  tJ.  States,  anfl  wns  appointed  professor 
oriiMilern  languages  and  helles-K'ttres  in  the  Univeivity 
of  Virginia,  in  1811.  He  wrote  a  great  many  essays  on 
various  suhjeets  for  American  and  Engli.sh  maga/iues, 
and  publisheil  Outlines  of  ('omjMrativt;  Philolfffi/,  1858; 
Stray  Leaves  fynn  the  Book  of  Satare,\%bQ\  Glimpst^s 
of  Kuro}>e  in  1848,  kc.  His  w<jrk  on  philology  Ims  gained 
him  a  wide  sprea*!  reiiutation,  both  in  America  ainl 
Eiiro)>e,  and  h<is  been  translate»i  into  .'several  languages. 
One  of  his  latest  works  is  The  iro/e/fr.-i  of  tht"  Drep. 

I><'V08*«*anx,  {tii’v-e'7'o^)  in  (ieonjia,  a  village  of  Han¬ 
cock  CO,  al'otjt  18  m.  N.E.  of  .Milfedgeville. 

B)ov8‘reiix,  (d#'t.*Vr-o,)  the  names  of  several^ earls  of 
Essex.  —  1.  Walter.  B.  in  1540.  I Iedi.'<tinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  gallantry  in  the  campaign  against  the  rebel¬ 
lious  earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northnmberlainl,  and 
afterwards  in  the  expedition  against  Ireland.  Died  in 
Dublin,  1570.  —  II.  IIobekt,  tlie  son  of  tlie  preceding,  b. 
in  1567.  He  gaine(l  the  favor  of  Elizabeth.  joine«l  the 
expedition  of  the  earl  of  ladcester  to  1  bdland,  ciistin- 
guished  himself  both  in  the  military  ami  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  and  succeeded 
in  supplanting  Lei¬ 
cester  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  queen. 

After  many  quar¬ 
rels  witlj  Elizabeth, 
he  finally  resolved 
to  rid  himself  by 
force  of  his  rivals  at 
court,  but  failed  in 
the  attempt,  and 
\v;is  tided, convicted 
of  treason,  and  be¬ 
headed  in  1661. — 

III.  11  'BFvRT,  son  of 
the  prece<iing,  B.  in 
159J.  He  fought 
with  great  bravery 
against  Charles  I., 
and  ilefeated  the 
royalists  in  several 
engagements,  hut 
fiii'illy  met  with  807.  —  ii.  e.arl  op  Essex.  i 

several  reverses, 

and  was  obliged  to  resign  his  commission  of  lord-general. 
In  UU4  he  urged  the  inipeaclimenf  of  Cromwell,  whom 
he  suspected  of  de.spotic  designs,  hut  failing  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  he  retired  into  private  life.  la  rt*cognition  of  his 
past  services,  the  Parliament  voted  iiim  an  annuity  of 
£16,IK)0.  D.  in  1647. 

I>evor';^ppiice.  I>evor'jrc3ioy,  n.  See  Divergence. 

Oevost',  v.a.  See  Dive.st. 

I>e  viate,  r.  [Lat.  derio^  deviatam  —  (fe,  and  via,  a 
\vay;  It.  devinre^  To  go  out  of  the  way;  to  turn  aside' 
from  the  common  or  right  way,  course,  or  line;  to^ 
stray  from  the  path  of  duty;  to  wander;  to  swerve;  to 
stay;  toiligress;  to  deflect;  to  err. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  deviate. 

l>e vaalion.(d/»-re-a'.’f^//«,)7t  [Fr.,froraIi.Lat.rf/»rintw.]  A 
wandering  or  turning  aside  from  the  rigid  way,  course,  or 
line;  variation  from  a  common  or  cstaidished  rule;  want 
ef  conformity  to  tlio  rules  prescribi'd  by  God;  error;! 
sin:  obliquity  of  comluot. 

{M  ir.  L  iio.)  Th  •  voluntary  divergence  of  a  ship  from  | 
its  appointed  and  proper  course,  without  paramount, 
rea’«on  or  necessity.  An  act  of  D.hy  invalidating  the 
policy  of  insurance,  relieves  tlio  umlerwriters  thereof 
from  th  'ir  resp  )nsibility  in  <*:ise  of  loss  or  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  act  of  deviation. 

{Mrd.)  A  vicious  curvature  of  the  spine  or  other 
bones.  —  A  faulty  direction  of  the  teeth  or  other  parts. — 
The  passage  of  blood,  bile,  urine,  milk,  <tc.,  into  vessels 
not  natural  to  thorn. 

I>eviee',  n.  [Fr. an  emblem, a  motto.  fromr7eri>, 
a  plan;  from  Lat.  dieif/o,  rfertsat*,  to  ilivide.  See  Devise.] 
Tliat  which  U  ilevised,  formed, or  invented  with  care  and 
art :  invention  :  genius;  faculty  of  devising;  contrivance ; 
design;  sclieme;  project;  stratagem;  shift. 

{Ihr.)  A  motto  expressed  by  me  us  of  a  i»ictorial  em¬ 
blem. 

That  banner  with  the  strange  derire  — 

*  E.vcelsiorl  — Longfellow. 

The  motto  proper  originated  in  the  emblem,  a  written 
inscription  coming  to  ho  added  to  the  pictorial  design.' 
with  tlie  view  of  rendering  the  meaning  more  exi)licit. 
D.  thus  consist  of  two  imrts  —  a  pictorial  figure  called 
the  body^  and  a  motto  in  words  called  the  smd  of  the  D. 
As  earlv  as  the  times  of  .Eschylus,  the  “Seven  heroes 
before  Thebes all  appear  with  D.  on  their  shields;  and 
tlie  .same  is  related  by  Xenophon  of  the  Laceda?monians  ^ 
an  I  .Sicyonians.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  D.  on  coat-armor 
came  into  regular  and  form  il  use,  and  chivalry  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  its  courtly  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex.  They  were  used  both  as  charges  on  the  shield, 
and  as  crests.  The  only  respect  in  which  tlie  /).  differs 
from  otli'T  heraldic  emblems  is,  that  it  has  always 
8.)mo  s;)ociftc  reference  to  the  history,  or  ciroum.stances,  | 
or  p  isition  of  the  hearer.  As  an  example:  Louis  XIII. 
of  Franco  had  a  falcon  asa  Z>  ,  with  these  words :  ^‘AquHa  | 
generoaoir  (“A  more  generous  bird  than  the 

eagle’’),  by  which  he  meant  to  denote  hi.s  own  superi-l 
ority  to  the  emperor,  whose  A  was  an  eagle.  On  all 
festal  occasion-*,  D.  figured  on  triumphal  arches,  on  ban¬ 
ners,  and  on  hangings.  At  a  later  period,  it  became  cu.s- 
tomary  to  work  A  into  hnihlings;  friezes  and  stained 
windows  were  often  covered  with  them.  This  jiractice 
has  recently  much  gone  ont  of  use,  at  least  in  its  original 
form. 

ti.  [.K.  S.  deofol;  D.  dnivel :  Ger.  teaf’I:  L.  Lat. 
diabolus;  i'r.  diaOU;  Gr.  diaholos^  from  diahallOy  to 


calumniate  —  dia,  all  through,  to  the  end,  and  hallo,  toi 
throw  at  or  hit.]  term  applied  in  the  New  Test,  to  the! 
Evil  Principle;  the  adversary  of  man  referred  to  through¬ 
out  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  various  names  | 
and  titles,  as  Satati,  Lucifer^  BrUal,  ApoUyon,  Abaddon, 
tla*  Man  of  Sin,  the  Tempter-,  and  described  a.s  an  angel : 
who  fell  from  lie.iven  with  many  inferior  spirits,  being, 
ca>t  «lo\vn  thence  by  God  for  his  pride  and  rebel  1  ioii.s  j 
spirit.  From  that  time  he  is  said  to  have  had  permission 
to  try  and  teiiiiit  mankind.  lie  is  represented  in  Job' 
and  Zachariah  as  standing  in  the  jiresence  of  tiic  L‘'rd, i 
seeking  permission  to  tempt  men.  The  character  herein  | 
attriiiuted  to  the  Devil  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Evil 
Principle  in  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean  philosophy; 
excepting,  in«h*ed.  that  the  Scriptures  always  inainlaiu 
the  iiiteriority  of  tlie  evil  to  the  good. 

— An  evil  spirit  or  being;  a  demon. 

“  There  was  a  laugUiog  devil  in  his  sneer.*'— 5yron. 

— An  expletive  term,  expressive  of  wonder,  emphatic  sur- 
jtrise.  or  vexation. 

“  We  .  .  .  woniler  how  the  devil  they  got  there.”  — Pope. 

— A  very  wicked  person;  —  used  metaphorically. 

I  .  .  .  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil.” — Shnkt. 

{Cookery.)  A  piece  of  the  flesh  of  game,  meat,  &c., 
grilled  and  seasoned  with  Cayenne-pepper,  &c. ;  as, 
“preparing  derih  on  the  gridiron.*’ — 

{Mach.)  A  machine  for  dividing  rags  or  cotton  in 
paper-making.  — Francis. 

Ih'inters  (Uril.  A  term  used  to  designate  an  errand- 
boy  in  a  printer’s  establishment ;  doubtless  derived  from  | 
the  persecution  sustained  by  authors  in  the  demands' 
made  upon  tiiem  for  manuscript-copy  ;  or.  it  may  be  from 
the  many  hearty  anathemas  these  troublesome  imps  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  trouble  they  give. 

“  With  ihe printer’s  devil  dunning  me  for  copy.”— Fon&tan^utf. 

To  play  the  devil  with.  To  interfere  with  prejudicially ; 
to  meildle  with  ruinously;  as,  war  the  devil  with 

trade. 

— r.  a.  To  render  devilish;  to  convert  into  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  devil. — {Cookery.)  To  broil,  and  season  highly 
with  pci»per,  &c. ;  as,  a  devilled  drumstick. 

— To  cut  up  refuse  or  waste  rags. 

Dov'ilot,  I>ev'ilkiii,  n.  A  little  devil. 

OoVilinlt,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil; 
very  evil  and  mischievous ;  having  communication  with 
the  devil ;  pertaining  to  tlie  devil ;  diabolical ;  infernal ; 
hellish;  saturnine;  wicked;  detestable ;  as,  a  dei'i7isA 
deed. 

•*  A  devilish  knave.”  —  Shahs. 

Dov'ilislily,  adv.  In  a  devilish  or  diabolical  manner. 

B>ev'ilisliiies«,  n.  The  qualities  of  the  devil. 

J>ov'n  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  Lat.  54^^  58'30"S., 

Lon.  4'  50"  W, 

I>ev'ilkiii.  72.  See  Devilet. 

I>ov'iI  I.iake.  See  Minniwakan. 

l>ev'iI-Diie-care,  a.  lleckless;  rantipole;  heedless  of 
consequences;  as,  a  detnl-nie-care  fellow. 

l>ov'ilinoiit.  Dov'iltry, 7j.  Roguery;  mischief;  ex¬ 
treme  folly  or  wickedne.ss. 

I>Ov'irs*  an  island  off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana, 
Lat.  5°  16'  N.,  Lon.  62°  34  W. 

Dev'il*s  Ba'iviin,  a  name  given  by  Capt.  Cook  to  a 
port  in  Chri.-^tmjuj  Sound, 'Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  55°  16' 
S.,  Lon.  70°  W. 

I>ov'il*s  Bit  Mowiifrtins.a  mountain-rangeof  Ire¬ 
land,  in  MnnsttT,  co.  Tipperary,  extending  S.W.  and 
N.E.  about  24  m.,  and  sejiarating  the  basins  of  the  Shan¬ 
non  ami  the  Siiir  Rivers.  Heighty  about  1572  feet. 

Bev'ilsliip,  n.  The  character  of  a  devil. 

I>ov'i!f  i*y*  72.  Same  as  Devilment,  q.  v. 

f>e'vious,  71.  [Lat.  rfrriws  —  </r.  and  way.  See  Way.] 
Out  of  the  common  way  or  track  ;  a-s,  a  devious  road. 

“  Through  ev'ry  dark,  and  ev'ry  det'ious  war." —  Pope. 

— Going  astray  from  rectitude,  or  the  divine  precepts; 
wandering;  rambling;  excursive;  vagrant ;  erring. 

“  The  devious  paths  where  wanton  fancy  leads.”  —  Rowe. 

\  Be'viously.  adv.  In  a  devious  or  roundabout  manner. 

Be'viouMnoKK.  7i.  Departure,  or  wandering  from  a 
straight  or  regular  course. 

Bevir'g'inalo,  a.  W  ithout,  or  deprived  of,  virginity. 

Bovir$;itia'tioii«  n.  Act  of  diqjiiving  of  virginity. 

i><*vis'ablo,  a.  That  may  be  devised  or  contrived  i  that 
mav  be  bequeathed  or  given  by  will ;  as,  devisable  lands. 

I><‘V  IHO',  V.  a.  [0.  Fr.  devifer,  to  devise,  to  invent;  Lat. 
(A  andt'iso,  visum,  from  video,  to  see.]  To  form  in  the 
mind  or  in  idea;  to  imagine;  to  contrive;  to  excogi¬ 
tate;  to  invent;  to  discover;  to  plan;  to  scheme;  to 
project;  to  strike  out. 

— V.  n.  [Lat.  divido,  divisus,  to  divide.]  To  give  or  be¬ 
queath  by  will. 

— 72.  [L.  Lat.  divisa,  a  legacy  for  charitable  purposes,  from 
Lat.  divideo,  f72V2>2«,  to  divide.]  {Law.)  The  act  whereby 
a  testator  conveys  his  lands  by  will,  the  conveyance  of 
personal  property  being  commonly  termer!  a  bequest. 

Devisee',  72.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  devise  ha.s  been 
made. 

Dovis'or,  72.  One  who  contrives  or  invents;  a  contriver; 
an  inventor. 

DoviHor',  72.  (Law.)  One  who  gives  hy  will ;  one  who 
bequeaths  lands  or  tenements  ;  a  testator. 

I>evif rilioa'tioii,  n.  [From  f7r».and  vitrifeatinny  q.  v.] 
{('hem.)  A  peculiar  change  wliich  takes  place  in  glass, 
in  crinsequenoe  of  the  action  of  certain  decomjiosing 
agents.  Tims,  glass  long  exposed  to  ammoniacal  fumes, 
or  which  has  been  longacterl  nixm  by  water,  is  subject 
to  this  change.  It  i.s  characterized  hy  the  surface  be¬ 
coming  dull  and  earthy:  its  losing  transparency,  and 
assuming  a  kind  of  opaline  iridescence  ;  it  also  becomes 
more  fibrous,  and  less  brittle,  than  ordinary  glass.  Some 


glass  vessels  discovered  in  Greek.  Roman,  Egyptian,  and 
Assyrian  tombs  bear  marks  of  this  kind  of  decay. 

Devit'i’ily  •  a.  To  take  away  a  glass-like  nature  or 
character  from. 

Devi'zos.  a  town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  -3  m.  N  N.W. 
of  Salislmry.  Manvf.  i^ilks,  .snuff,  and  malt.  Fop.  7,-':^4. 

Devoid',  u.  [c/e,  and  ro?c7.]  Destitute;  free  from;  not 
possessing  : —  preceding  of;  as,  devoid  q/’propi‘iety. 

— V.  a.  To  put  away  or  from. 

Dovoir,  {der'-wJr,)  7t.  [ Fr.,  duty,  from  Jjnt.  debeo  —  de, 
ami  habro,  to  have.  See  Debt.]  Service  or  duly  ;  an  act 
of  civility  or  respect;  respectful  notice  due  to  another. 

”  Gentlemen  .  .  .  pay  tbeir  devoirs  to  one  particular  fair.”  Spectator. 

Devolii'tioii,  72.  [L.  I..;it.  devohitio.l  The  act  of  rolling 
down. 

— Removal  from  person  to  person  by  succession. 

“  The  last  devolution  is  to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal.”  —  Hale. 

Devolve',  r.  a.  [I>at.  devolro — c7»',  and  rolro,  to  r(dl. 
See  Voluble.]  To  roll  down;  to  pour  or  cau-e  to  flow 
with  windings, as  a  river.  —  Tosend  down  from  one  jicr- 
son  to  another;  to  deliver  over,  or  from  one  imssessor 
to  a  successor. 

**  The  whole  power,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  det'otredupon  that 
family.”  —  Sici/t. 

— V.  72.  To  pass  from  one  to  another;  to  fall  by  succession 
from  one  possessor  to  his  succesM>r;—  ju  eceiling  fm  or 
ttpon  :  as,  tiie  command  devolveil  cm  the  8euic»r  general. 

Devolve'ment,  72.  Acted  devolvi2ig. 

Do'voii,  in  England.  See  Devonshire. 

Dev'oii,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the  Ochil  Hills, 
and  falling  into  the  Forth  near  Alloa.  'There  is  another 
smaller  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  tho 
Forth  at  Clackmannan  harbor. 

Dev'on,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 

Dov'on,  (Norfli.)  a  tract  of  the  Arclii-  regions  in  N. 
America;  Lat.  75°  N.,  Lon.  ^0°  to  9*2°  W.:  lionnded  on 
the  E.  by  Baffin’s  Bay,  W.  by  Wellington  Strait,  and  S. 
by  Barrow’'8  Strait,  which  latter  separates  itirum  North 
Somerset. 

Devo'iiiaiiy  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Devonshire, 
Eng. 

(6^eo7.)  Composed  of,  or  having  relation  to,  the  fossil 
strata  found  in  Devonshire,  Eng. 

Fei'onian  Age.  (Geol.)  See  Olp  Rei>  Sandstone. 

Dov'oiiite,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Wavllijtk.  q.  v. 

Dev'oiiport,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  naval  ar* 
senal  of  Devonshire,  England,  situate  on  the  Tamar, 
near  its  entrance  into  Plymouth  Sound,  ‘Jl5  ni.  S.W.  of 
London,  and  m.  W.  of  Plymouth.  It  ha.s  a  very  largo 
harbor,  with  deep  water.  Prior  to  1824  its  name  was 
Plymouth  Bock,  and  it  -then  forme«l  a  suburb  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Itcontains  a  naval  and  a  military  school,  a  jiuh- 
lic  library,  an  oridian  asylum,  and  two  tlieatres.  In  the 
N.,  S.,  and  E.,  it  is  fortified  by  a  strong  Mall,  Miih  a 
breastwork  and  a  diteb.  Mhile  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bor  is  commanded  by  heavy  batteries.  It  has  several 
basins,  dry-docks,  and  slips  for  ship-building.  The  town 
itself  contains  some  large  8oa])-houses  and  breweries, 
but  no  factory  wortii  mentioning.  Pt j'.  64,684. 

Dev'oiisliiro,  or  Devon,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  and  N.W.  by  the  British  Channel,  W.  by  the  Tamar 
and  Marsland-water ;  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Brilish  Chan¬ 
nel;  and  E.  and  N.E.  by  Dorset  ainl  S<iincrsot  counties. 
Area,  2,580  sq.  m.  Fivers  :  the  Dart,  Thn  j*.  Exe.  Teign, 
Torridge,  Otter,  Tamar,  Plyni.  Lynn.  Avon.  Axe,  Sid. and 
'V’ealm.  The  principal  artificial  water-courses  are  the 
Great  Western,  the  Tavistock,  and  the  Tamar  canals. 
/Voc7.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  flax,  clover,  (ats, 
dairy  produce,  cider,  apples,  and  other  fruits.  B.  con¬ 
tains  many  excee<l- 
ingly  rich  valleys 
and  pastures,  the 
latter  being  chiefly 
used  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  made  in 
very  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  D.  short¬ 
horned  and  red 
broe<i  of  cattle  is 
highly  valued.  In 
1807.  U  Mas  for  the  Fig.  808.  —  Devon  cow. 

first  time  imported 

into  this  country,  M  here  it  is  noM’  perfectly  acclimatized. 
J/222.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  cobalt,  antimony,  coal, 
and  marble.  Manuf.  Linen,  and  M<»ollen  g(»ods,  serge, 
lace,  and  soaps.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  especially  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth. 
Cap)-  Exeter.  B.,  next  to  Yorkshire,  the  largest  county 
of  England,  returns  15  members  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
600,814. 

Dovote',  t*.  a.  [Lat.  deroven,  devf>tus  —  de.  and  ven'eo.  to 
voM’.  See  Vow.]  To  ajjpropi'iate  by  solemn  iiromise  or 
voM’;  to  set  apart  by  a  solemn  act  or  deed:  to  dedicate: 
to  consecrate;  —  also  used  in  a  sense  of  evil,  as  to  devote 
to  destruction, 

“No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord.” 

Lev.  xxvii. 

— To  give  up  M-holly ;  to  resign;  to  destine;  to  doom  ;  to 
addict;  to  yiebl  to;  to  ajiply  closely  to;  to  consign ;  as, 
devoted  to  sorroM’.  a  devoted  frieinl.  &c. 

Dovot'ocliio^iS,  72.  State  of  being  devot(‘d  or  given  up 
M'holly;  addictedness;  as,  devotedness  unto  God.” 

Grew. 

Dovoteo',  h.  [Fr.  dtU'nt.  from  devote,  the  0.  Eng.  spell¬ 
ing.]  One  M'ho  is  M'holly  and  entirely  devoted,  ]>articu- 
larly  one  given  M'holly  to  religion;  one  who  is  super- 
stitiously  or  bigotedly  devoted  to  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies;  a  zealot. 
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I>ovote'iiii‘nt,  n.  Act  of  devoting;  state  of  being 
dcvoti'd. 

l>ov<»t'er.  n.  One  who  devotes. 

Oovo'tioii*  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  r/rro^io.]  A  devoting  or  con- 


years  after  his  death,  is  A  of  the  Laws,  CuRtoms^ 

MannrrSj  and  Institutiom  of  the  Ancitut  and  M<xiern 

,  , ,,  ^ . . . . j  ..  _ _ ^  _ _  NatUmR.  D.  in  Paris,  1x46. 

secrating. — Tlie  state  of  beii»g  dedicated,  consecrated,!  IFewurt^  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-otfice  of  Northumber- 


mon  of  Virginia.  His  principal  work,  printed  several !  Dextor,  (c/^AViMr,)  a.  [Lat.;  Or.  rfeWos;  Goth,  iat/isro, 


or  solemnly  set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose;  conse-! 
cration.  —  A  solemn  attention  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
worship  ;  piety ;  devoJitness;  religiousness;  external 
worship:  acts  of  religion;  performance  of  religious  du-i 
ties  ;  prayer.  1 

“  Religious  minds  are  lutlamcd  with  the  love  of  public  devo- 1 
— i/ooAer. 


{Bot.)  See  RcBCS. 

The  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a 


land  CO. 

I><‘w'»borry,  n. 
l>ow'-C‘laws,  n. 

iieer's  fcad. 

n.  K  drop  of  dew  which  sparkles  at  sun¬ 
rise;  a  spangle  of  dew. 

“  Stars  of  morning,  deir-rfropa.” —  Milton. 


-An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony;  ardent  love  Dow'oON.  Wiluam  Potts,  an  American  i>hysician,  B.  at 


or  affection;  attachment;  devotedness;  ardor ;  earnest¬ 
ness. 

"  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughtc." —  Shake. 

—.An  object  of  reverence,  or  devotion ;  anything  conse¬ 
crated  and  holy ;  as,  **  Priests  and  all  devotions'*  —  Beau, 
and  FI. 

I>evo'tioiiaU  a.  [L.  Lat.  dex'otinnalis.]  Pertaining  to 
devotion;  used  in  devotion;  suited  to  devotion;  reli¬ 
gious  ;  as.  a  dfvftiotud  exercise. 

Devo'tioiinlist,  l>evo'tioiiisf.  «.  A  person  given 
to  devotion,  or  one  8uper>titiously  devout. 

I>ovo'tioiiHlly«  adv.  Ill  a  devout,  or  devotional 
manner. 

I>ovour',  V.  a.  [Fr.dfU'orer :  Lat.  devorn  —  de,  and  voro. 
to  swallow  whole.  See  Voracious.]  To  eat  up :  to  eat 
ravenously,  or  with  gree<liness;  to  consume  with  rapid¬ 
ity'  and  violence;  to  swallow  up  gluttonously. 

*'  Some  evil  beast  bath  devoured  him." —  Gen.  xxxvll.  20. 

—To  enter  upon  and  pursue  witli  p'eat  eagerness;  to 
waste;  to  destroy;  to  ruin;  to  annihilate. 

“  Each  flying  hour 

Docs  some  loose  remuant  of  thy  life  devour.”  —  I>ryden. 

—To  enjoy  with  avidity;  to  spend  in  disposition  and  riot ; 
as,  to  devour  one's  substance. 

I>evoiir'or,  tt.  One  who,  or  that  which,  devours, 
wastes,  or  destroys. 

I><*vonr'in^ly^  adr.  In  a  devouring  manner. 

I>evoiif\a.  [I’t.t/erofo;  Pr.^/eT*of;  Lat. from  de- 
vnvetp.  See  Devote.]  Devoted  to  religion;  yielding  a 
solemn  and  reverential  attenti^ui  to  God  in  redigious 
exercises,  i)articularly  in  prayer;  as,  a  devout  state  of 
mind. —  Expres.sivo  of  devotion  or  piety. 

“  With  uplified  bauds,  and  eyes  devout.”^  Milton. 

— Expre.-ssing  a  lively  interest;  earnest;  sincere;  as,  a 
devout  de.»iire. 

a.  Devout :  testifying  reverence  or  devo¬ 
tion. —  Holy:  sacred;  as,  Deroutful  rights.”— .Varsfon. 

Oevont'loWs.  a.  Without  reverence  or  devotion. 

l>ovont'lo»s*ly.  adv.  In  a  manner  void  of  devotion- 

novout'lossiiess,  n.  State  of  being  destitute  of  de¬ 
votion. 

l>ovoiit'ly,  adv.  In  a  devout  manner;  piously;  re¬ 
ligiously. 

“  Cast  her  fair  eye«  to  heav’n,  and  prayed  devoutly.”  —  Shake. 

— Expressive  of  devout  feeling  and  emotion. 

••  One  of  the  wise  men  .  .  .  devoutly  viewed  this  cross.”— i?acon. 

— Earnestly;  solemnly;  veritably. 

••  'Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” — Shake. 

I>ovont'ne««,  n.  Quality  of  being  devout 


Pott^g^ove,  Pa.,  in  1708.  Having  for  several  years  i)mc- 
tis<*d  medicine  at  Abington,  Pa.,  he  removed  to  Pliila- 
delphia,  wliere,  in  1S;H.  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Peniisylvanisu  He 
j)uhlished  Mrdical  Essays;  The  System  of  }fidwifrry ; 
The  Physicnland  Medical  Treatmeniof  (Utildren;  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Mffliciyie^  kc.  Some  of  his  works  have  been 
translateil  into  German  and  French,  and  are  still  highly 
pstHCMiUMl.  I),  in  Philadelphia.  1S41. 

I>o  Wilhelm  Martin  Leukrecht.  a  German  the- 

oh^gian,  n.  in  178D.  In  1810  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  subse- 
tpieiitly  rector  of  the  University  of  Basle.  His  works 
were  very  numerous:  tlie  most  iiui'orlant  of  them  are, 
Beliyion  und  Theohujie ;  Christtiche  Doymatik ;  Kritische 
und  llistorische  Einle.itung  zum  Altni  und  At^cuen  Testa¬ 
ment  :  and  a  new  German  translation  of  the  Bible.  D. 
in  1S49. 

n.  The  time  in  which  dew  falls. 

Dow'liioss,  n.  State  of  being  dewy. 

I>o  Wilt,  John,  a  celebrated  statesman  of  Holland,  B. 
at  Dort,  1625.  In  1650  he  wa.s  chosen  Pensionary  of  his 
native  city;  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  iiublic 
affairs,  was  elected  Grantl  I'ensionary  of  Holland.  In  that 
capacitv  he  c«uicluded  a  i>eace  witli  Cromwell,  one  article 
of  which  exclinled  the  House  of  Orange  from  the  stadt- 
holdcrship.  In  1665  war  broke  out  between  the  Dutch' 
and  English,  in  which  the  French  afterwardsjoined  the  I 
former,  and,  in  1666,  De  W.  sent  the  fleet  under  De  Kuy-| 
ter  wliicli  sailed  up  the  Tiiames.  The  peace  of  Breda 
was  concluded  the  same  year.  De  TP.  about  the  same; 
time  procured  tlio  pas>ing  of  the  perpetual  edict  for' 
abolishing  the  office  of  stadtholder,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  public  thanks.  However,  in  1672,  when  Holland 
was  invadeil  by  the  French,  and  civil  clissetision  over- 
spreiul  the  country,  both  John  De  Witt  and  his  brother 
Cornelius  were  barbarously  murdered  by  tlie  populace, 
and  the  stadtholdership  wa.s  ^‘-established.  William, 
I^inco  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III.  of  England), 
was  tlien  called  to  that  post. 

f>e  Will',  in  Arhansa.s,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Arkansas 
Co.,  on  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  abt.  70  m.  S.E,  of  Little 
Rock. 

— .A  i)ost-office  of  De  Witt  co. 

3)0  Witt,  in  y/Ziwms,  a  central  co.;  area,  abt.  450  sq.m. 
Divers.  Salt  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Sangamon  River. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone  coal.  Caj>.  din- 
ton.  P(/j).  14,768. 

—.A  po.-'t-village  of  De  Witt  co.,  about  CO  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Springfield. 

—.A  township  of  De  Witt  co.;  pop.  l,0bl. 


I>ew.  ((i«.)  "•  [A  S.  L.  Oer.  (/;(!(,■  I)u.  onKw;  ^  IMSt  -  village,  Clinton  coiiiitj 

t'/KM;  Dan.  Swed.  O.  tier.  «./!<;  Icel.  rfoVy;/, I  -  -  •  - 

from  tligna,  to  lieconie  moist  or  wet ;  Goth,  dagg ;  tir 
dKno.  to  wet,  to  drencii;  Sansk.  c/i7t,  to  water,  to  irri¬ 
gate  ;  but  possibly  tlie  real  Sansk.  root  is  found  in  div, 
to  shine,  to  glitter,  as  tlie  morning  dew  presents  a  glit¬ 
tering  apiiearanr.e.]  (  Mftfnr.)  The  moisture  or  aqueous 
vapor  which  is  deposited  from  tlie  air  on  those  liodies 
wliicli  are  expo.sed  to  it.  It  is  generally  ol)3ervcd  in  the 
form  of  minute  globules  on  the  surface  of  leaves.  When 
the  cold  is  extreme,  it  takes  a  solid  form,  and  appears  as 
hoar-frost.  Wlien  tlie  atmospliere  is  at  any  given  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure,  it  iiohls  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapor  in  suspension.  If  tliat  temi>erature  is 
lowered  to  a  certain  iK»lnt.  called  tlie  dfic-potid,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  set  free  in  tlie  form  of  water  or 
dew.  which  can  sometimes  be  seen  failing  as  a  fine  ruin 
or  niist.  Tliose  suhstances  wliicli  railiate  heat  rapidly 
are  cooled  soonest  ;  and  therefore  the  dew  is  deposited 
upon  them  first.  .\n  vegetalde  fibres  are  reaily  radia- 
ti»rs  of  heat:  ooiiseqnentiy,  tlie  smootli  leaves  of  trees, 
slinibs.  and  grasses,  cause  the  dew  to  lie  deposited  upon 
them,  even  upon  moderately  warm  evenings.  Ihnlia- 
tion  takes  place  most  rapidly  when  there  is  a  clear  sky ; 
when  tliere  are  many  clouds  in  tlie  air.  heat  is  railiated 
bark  liv  tlieni  to  tli'e  earth,  which  nearly  supplies  the 
amount  of  heat  lost.  Tims  dew  is  more  readily  deposited 
upon  clear,  fine  niglits  than  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

The  liistory  of  the  knowledge  of  dew  is  interesting. 

Aristotle  supposed  that  there  was  a  rain  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  tlie  water,  wliirli  liad  been  cyaiwrated 
during  tlie  day.  by  the  cold  of  niglit.  (  Metfor  1.  10.)  In 
IT.SI  however  the  rerognized  opinion  was,  that  the  coin 
was  ’canseil  bv  the  dew.  It  was  not  until^  the^  discover¬ 
ies  of  Leslie  concerning  radiant  heat,  in  1704-d,  that  the 
true  theory  of  D.  was  estahlislied. 

I><sw.  r.  a.  To  "wet  with  dew ;  to  moisten;  to  dampen ; 

to  bedew.  ^  v.  a 

“  Give  me  thy  bani. 

That  I  may  (ttieil  with  my  niouraful  tears.  ■—.VJiat*. 

Dew.  Thom.vs  Ronrnic,  an  American  author,  B. 
ginia,  180-2.  In  18-27  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  Ins- 
toryand  political  ere  winy  in  William  and  Mary  toll.. 


resident  of  that  in- 


and  a  few  years  l.ater  was  chosen  p  ^ 

stitiition.  ■’in  18.1:)  he  piihlished  liis  on  .8/arery,  in 

which  he  took  strong  ground  against  aliolition  m  Inch 

at  tliiit  time  was  warmly  advocated  by  many  leading 
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ahoii  t  70  m.  E.N.  E.  of  Iowa  city  ;  pop.  3,1 8f>. 

De  Will,  ill  Michigan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co..  on 
tlie  Looking-glass  River,  about  8  miles  N.  of  Lansing; 
pop  l.siUO. 

I>e  Witt,  in  .Viwnnri.A  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  on 
tlie  .Missouri  River,  abt.  85  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ; 
;sqi.  .-'>17. 

De  Witt,  in  ,\Wir<i«i-n,  a  township  of  Ciimmiiig  co. 

I>e  Witt,  ill  -Veie  lorA:,  a  post-village  and  towiwiiip  of 
Onondaga  co.,  about  -I  miles  E.  ol  Syiauuse;  pop. 
3,105. 

De  Wilt,  in  Trras,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  968  sq. 
111.  Uiivr.  the  Guadaloiipe.  Surface,  elevated  and  roll¬ 
ing  ;  soi7,  fertile.  Cu;).  Clinton,  /bp,  6,443. 

!>,.  Witt  l.siiBtl,  a  region  on  the  N.W.  const  of  Australia, 
between  Lon.  1-20°  and  1-23°  W.  Di.scovered  in  16-28. 

De  Wltt*»  Kidsre.  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Holmes  co. 

De  WItfs  Valley,  in  .Veto  Jor/r,  a  village  of  Alle- 
glialiv  CO. 

I>o  Witt'ville.  in  Xew  Yirrk,  a  post-office  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  CO. 

De  Witlville.  a  villageof  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Beaii-| 
hariiois,  alioiit  .50  in  S.  of  Montreal :  pop.  aid.  200. 

Dewlap,  «.  Tlie  flesh  that  han-gs  from  the  throat  of 
oxen,  wliicli  lips  or  licks  the  dew  in  grazing, 
o  Large  rolls  of  fat  about  bia  shoulders  flung, 

And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewtap  hung.  -  —  Addieon. 

_ A  tliroat  wrinkled  and  flaccid  witli  age;  —  used  in  a 

vulgar  sense. 

-'  And  on  the  wither-d  detrlap  pour  the  ale." — Shnkt. 

Dew'lapt.  a.  Having  a  dewlap;  furnished  with  a 
dewlap ;  as.  a  deiclapt  hull. 

Ds*ws'l>tiry,  in  England.  See  Scpplemexi; 

I>(.W'-poiiit.  n.  (.Meteor.)  The  temperature  at  which 
dew  liegins  to  form. 

f,siw'-sitoiie.  n.  .4  species  of  limestone  w-hich  collects 
a  large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

D«*w'-worin.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  given  to  the  Earth¬ 
worm,  Lumhricus  terrrslus,  from  its  living  Just  under 
tlie  surface  of  tlie  groiiml. 

D«*w'y,  a.  Partaking  of  dew;  moist  with  dew. 

“  His  detcy  locks  disUU'd  ambrogl&.”  —  Milton. 

—  Rf'sembline  dew  df  dBW-<lrop8  ;  a«,  dexvy  tours. 

{Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
dew. 


tlie  right  iiHiid,  on  the  right;  8iin«k.  daj'ti,  right, 

lit  the  right  hand,  on  the  right.}  Right,  as  op* 
poseil  to  left,  or  Sinister;  a.s  the  dexter  hand. 

“  My  mother's  blood  runs  oo  the  dexter  cheek.”— 5AaA«. 
Dezter-jvnnt.  {Her.)  The  right-hand  side  of  a  shield. 
Dox'fer,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  CO.,  abt.  70  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta,  lotal  pop. 
2,b75. 

|)<»x  tor,  in  3/ic/i*/7aw,  a  post-village  of  Scio  township. 
Washtenaw  co.,  at  the  junction  of  Mill  Creek  and  Huron 
River,  abt.  50  m.  W.  hy  N.  of  Detroit  ;  pop.  1,161. 
Dox'tor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Brownsville 
township.  Jefferson  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River  on 
Lake  Ontario,  abt.  7  ni.  W.  of  M  atertowu. 

D€‘x'tor,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Meigs  co. 

Dox'tor,  in  a  post-townsliip  of  Woodco. ;  — 

now  merged  in  Albion  towiisliip,  Jackson  co. 
Doxtor'iiy,  n.  [Fr.  dejcteritt;  Lat.  dexUritas.  from 
dexier.)  u'ight-bandedness :  readinehs  of  the  liml*«  to 
perform  their  fnn(’ti<»n« ;  skill  in  the  u.se  of  the  pliysical 
members  of  the  body. —  Readiness  in  mental  action; 
adroitness ;  activity ;  ex  pert  ness  ;  cleverness;  skill ;  abil¬ 
ity:  tact;  facility;  ajditnde. 

“  The?  attempted  to  be  koaves,  but  wanted  skill  aod  dexterity.” 

^  South. 

Dox'loroiiH,  l>ex'tron«,  a.  Right-handed;  ready, 
quick,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  body  and  limbs; 
skilful,  smart,  and  active  in  manual  emphiymeiil ; 
adroit;  expert;  ready;  as,  a  t/ca-femw  mechanic. 

“  For  both  their  dexterous  hands  the  lance  could  wield.”— 

— Apt;  prompt  in  contrivance;  quick  of  conception  or 
invention ;  as,  a  dexterous  schemer. 

“They  are  dexterous  managers  enough.” — Locke. 
—Performed  with  art.  ready  skill,  and  dexterity;  as,  a 
dexterous  sleight  of  liaml. 

I>t*x'terously*  erfr.  With  dexterity ;  expertly;  skil- 
fullv;  artfully;  adroitly;  promptly. 
I>ex'teroii!Xiies«,  n.  Dexterity:  adroitness;  address. 
Dex'tervillo,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  abt.  18  m.  S.E. 
of  Mavville;  abt.  J58. 

Dox'traU  a.  Ilcdating  to  the  right  hand ;  right,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  left;  as,  the  dextral  fin  of  a  shark. 

Df'xtral  shell.  {Ztfol.)  Aiqdied  to  spiral  shells  when 
tlie  aperture  faces  tlie  ri;.ht  hand  of  the  observer,  the 
shell  being  hebl  witli  the  apex  upward. 

Dextrin,  {deks'trin.)  7i.  [Lat.  the  right  hand.] 

{('hem.)  The  Soluble.  Starch,  a  vegetable  substance 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants.  The  sap  of 
all  plants  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  it.  ami  there 
seems  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  the  source 
of  the  cellular  matter  of  starch,  sugar,  gum.  and  otiier 
vegetable  substances.  1 1  is  almost  as  valuable  to  plants 
a.s  protein  is  to  animals,  fiir  it  is  a  constituent  from 
which  their  organism  derives  its  most  important  pro¬ 
ducts.  Form.  Ci«**i«Ao*  — i**  artificially  procured  by 
adding  2  parts  ol*n  trie  acid  to  30U  of  water,  and  mixing 
this  liquid  with  l.oOO  parts  of  dry  starch  This  mixture 
is  then  biibj(*cted  to  hc-at,  or  it  may  be  produ-  ed  by  treat- 
ingstarch  with  dio.<tase.  When  thus  obtained,  D.  is  used 
under  the  name  of  gum  substitute,  soluble  gum.  &c.,  fur 
thickening  the  colors  in  calico-printing,  for  making  ban¬ 
dages  for  fractures. and  for  the  a«iliesive  layer  at  the  back 
of  postage  stamps,  &c.  1).  may  be  always  distinginVhed 

from  starch  by  not  giving  a  blue  color  with  iodine;  and 
from  gum.  by  giving  a  blue  solution  with  potash  und 
Riilphateuf  copjier. 

Dex'lro-j;y'rate,  a.  Tending  to  gj-rateor  turn  to  the 
right. 

Dextror'sal,  a.  [From  Lat.  dextrorsus  —  dextroa'ersus, 
towards.]  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  lino  or 
helix. 

Dox'trons,  a.  See  Dexterois. 

{dai.)  [Perhaps  from  the  Turkish  dai,  a  maternal 
uncle.]  A  Turkish  title  of  dignity,  given  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Algiers  (before  the  French  comiuest).  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli.  The  dey  is  chosen  f‘»r  life  from  among  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  place,  witli  the  approbation  of 
the  Turkish  soldiery.  At  Tunis  tlie  equivalent  title  of 
hey  is  more  usually  substituted  for  dey. 

D^yitzo*  {dainse,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Lys,  9  m. 

I  lium  Ghent ;  p<qy.  4,786. 

D.  F.  An  abbreviation  for  defensor  fidei,  defender  of  the 
I  faith. 

D.  O.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  graUa,  by  the  grace  of 
Go<i. 

Dlia'lae,  or  Dhulae.aii  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  off  the 
coast  <»f  Abyssinia.  Lat.  15°  46'  N.,  Lon.  40°  6'  K.  It  is 
30  m.  long,  and  15  m.  in  average  breadth.  D.  is  com¬ 
posed  of  coral  rock,  and  its  surface  is  flat  and  sandy. 
Dliar  {(iar)  a  town  of  Central  India,  situated  in  the 

tabI«-landofMalsoor,  Lat.  220  35'  N.,  Lon.750  20'E.  It  is 

the  cap.  of  a  state  of  same  name,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British,  having  an  area  of  1,070  sq.  m.,  and  npop. 
of  106.000.  .  .  . 

Dhar'wa,  or  Dliarwar,  a  district  of  India,  pres,  of 
Bombay,  inclosed  by  Belgamn.  Mysore,  and  the  domin¬ 
ions  of ‘the  Nizam.  vt  ra«,  3.840  sq.  m.  The  country  is 
fertile  and  level ;  and,  since  1842,  the  cotton  of  the  New 
Orleans  descri])tion  has  been  successfully  cultivated. 
Pop  800,000.  Lat.  between  14®  16'  and  15®  20'  N.,  Lon. 
between  74®  60'  and  76®  E.  This  district  has  belonged 
to  tlie  British  since  1818.— />.,  its  cap.,  is  abt.  290  miles 
from  Bombav.  Its  pop.  ha.s  not  been  ascertained. 
Dliawnlaffiri,  or  Dtiwaln^iri,  {da-xval-a-ge're,) 
a  peak  of  the  HimalayHS.  in  Hindostan,  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Height  28.000  ft.  Lat.  29®  N.,  Lon.  82®  50'  E. 
l)liool|>ore,  {dool’poF,)  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
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pro.,  of  Agra,  on  the  Cl.nmhul,  35  m.  from  Agra.^  It  ‘•5*- ”v 


ha:i  several  mosques  ami  toinWs.  uiiascertaiued. — 

D.  is  the  C4»p.  ol  a  terrilory  of  ihc  >aiiie  uanie.  made 
fertile  by  artificial  watering.  A 1,(526  s«i.  m.  7^v** 
estimated  at  oOU.OOO.  L;a- between  20®  30' and  27®  67' 
N.,  Lon.  between  77®  32'  and  7M®  30'  E. 

DliiiaiitouK.  or  ((/wtmAo.'t',)  a  valley  in 

the  Puujaub,  British  India,  traversed  by  numerous, 
streunis,  and  conUining  a  number  of  scattered  village."?, ! 
whii  h,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  large  populati<)U.  It 
grows  sugar,  and  cattle  are  extensively  reared.^  L.'if. 

‘ilO  Iti'  V  I.,ni  Tli®  15' 


treats  of  the  projierties  of  sound  reSracted  iu  passing 
through  media  of  different  densities.  {^Hrandt.)  —  See 

Oiaorit'io,  I>iacrit'ical,  a.  [Gr.  dialritiln.%  from 
diakrino — dia,  and  Arino,  to  separate.]  Distinctive; 
tliat  separates  or  distinguishes.  . 

V.marhs.  {PalcvographiJ.)  The  marks  use<i  to  distin- 
guish  letters,  between  the  forms  of  which  much  simi- 
laritv  I'Xists.  Tlius.  n  ami  w  are  distiugui.shed  in  Gennaii 
ruiitnng-ijand  by  the  mark  (w)  ovt-r  the  latter  lettei. 

and  Diadpl'ltliia.  n 


lii-twi-eii  34°  and  34°  lu'  N.,  Lou.  bttweeu  73°  15'  . . 

7:>®  15' E  1  ther.J  (Hot.)  In  some  systems,  a  chiss  ol  plants  %Miicn 

I>K  (fAm.)  See  ChemiC-M,  Nomenchtitre.  '  have  their  atamens  iimted  in  tvyo  parcels 

I>i.  I>ia,  I>i»,G,ei'k  preH.ves  to  many,  chiefly  medical.  I>i!««!el'i»lioii>i.  «.  '■ 1  in!,, 

terms.  They  sfciud  generally  for  in,  throuyh,  to,  or  if-,  to  stamens  the  tilaments  of  «hft-lUiave  co.deste  int 

t'l’een. 


Di'itbttsp*  n.(.t/in.)  .\  fine-grainetl, compact  hornblend.,- 
rock.  tough  and  heavy.  See  41  -RNr-LENUE. 

I>iil4>:tte  rittl.  ".  Crossing  overa  herder  or  border...  (a.) 

]>i2tbe  tt'H,  n,  sing,  ami  pi.  [Gr.  dio,  through,  andbuf- 
innnni,  to  piiss.]  A  disea.se  chanicterizcd  by  an 

inordinate  thnv  of  tirine.  Medicti!  men  recognize  two 
distinct  kinds  of  1).  —  tlie  diaOrtes  insipidos.  in  whicli 
tliere  is  merely  a  greatly  incre.ased  flow  of  urine:  and 
dialift.!:  melUhts.  in  wliicli  the  urine  is  found  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  saccliarinc  mtitter.  Persons  of  a  de¬ 
bilitated  constitution,  and  iu  tlie  decline  of  life,  are 
most  subject  to  this  ilisease.  It  commonly  conics  on 
slowly  and  iinper.  eptildy,  without  any  apparoiit  disorder 
of  tli'e  system,  and  may  exist  for  a  considerable  time 
before  it  attracts  any  notice.  One  of  tlie  most  constant 
symptoms  of  tills  disease  is  ail  inordinate  degree  of 
tiiirst;  and  yet  tlie  quantity  of  urine  iiasse,!  daily  is 
usually  mncii  grc.ater  tlian  tliat  ol  tiie  liquids  drank 


(Genm.)  A  figure,  drauglit,  or  scheme,  delineated  for 
tlie  purpose  of  dciiioiistratiiig  tlie  properties  of  any 
figure,  as  a  square,  triiiiigle,  circle,  ic. 

(Mus.)  In  ancient  luusii ,  the  taide  of  sounds. 
Indicator  diagram.  (Sttam-Engineering.)  See  Indi¬ 
cator.  ... 

Iki'ujjrftpll.  n,  [See  Diagram.]  {Erne  Arts.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  employed  in  perspective.  _  . 

BiasTPiApl*  Oiajtrapti'ical.  «•  [Gr.  «io  and 
graphikos,  from  graphoi]  Making  out  l,y  lines;  delinea- 
tive;  ilescriptive ;  as,  the  diagraphic  art. 

[Gr  rii's' Twice,  and  adelpho.s,a  luxe  Kittsrapliic  Art.  (or  Diagrai-hics,;  n.  s.njr.  The  art 
L  ,..i.;..i.  of  de.-igniiig.  painting,  or  engraving. 

Dias-rj-rt  iatc.  n.  1 1..  Lat.  i/iopri/oiMni.]  {Med.)  A  pnr- 
gative  decoction  of  scaiiimony  and  quiiice-juicc. 

Di'al.  «.  [Lat.  diali.s,  from  diis.  a  day.]  (Umoi.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  showing  the  time  of  the  day  by  the 
shadow  of  the  suii :  —  more  frequently  termed  Sis-diaL, 

—The  plate  or  graduated  face  of  a  w,atch,  clock,  or  time¬ 
piece  on  which  the  liours,  minutes,  and  seconds  are 
marked  liy  lines.  (Called,  ii\so,dwl-plali’.) 

{Milling.)  A  pocket-compass  iiscii  by  miners. 

— f.n.  To  measure  by  means  of  a  dial. 

{Mining.)  To  prospect  or  survey  witli  a  dial. 
Dl'alect.  n.  [Kr.  dialectc;  Gr.  diahetns  —  dia.  and  Ifgd, 


two  masses  or  lirotlierboods,  as  in  Fumaria,  and  many 
legnniinons  plants. 

Di'iit'.eEtl.  n.  [Gr.  diadema,  from  diaded,  to  bind  round  | 
—  d'n.  ami  dro.  to  bind.)  .4  lieml-baiid  or  fillet  worn  by  \ 
kine.s  as  a  badge  of  royalty;  tlie  mark  or  badge  of 
royalty  woi  ii  oil  the  bead ;  a  crown :  a  tiara. 

'•  M^nt  Blnnc,  .  .  •  monarch  of  monntaios, 

■\Viih  a  diadem  of  snow.**  —  Byron. 

— Empivp;  supreiue  power ;  royalty;  sovereignty. 

“  Faction  th.at  once  matie  diadrms  her  prey.”  —  Roscommon. 

[Her.)  Altlioiigh  the  crown  and  the  diadem  (see  fig. ’ 
733i  have  been  from  iincient  times  confounded,  yet  the 
latter  was  a  vm-y  difl'creiit  thing  from  what  a  crown  now , 
is.  or  was.  The  D.  was  a  fillet  of  silk  or  linen  ;  and  no  j 
other  crown  w.a.s  used,  e.vcepting  in  some  Asiatic  king¬ 
doms,  1,,-fore  tlie  Cliristian  a?ra.  Diocletian  assiinied  the 
D.  in’bO  ".  After  this  time  it  was  adorned  with  a  single 
or  donl.le  row  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  It  wius 
fiirtlly  snpers(-d(‘d  by  the  crown. 


A  voracious  appetite  is  also  a  usual  cliaracteristic  ot  lids  RjatlGinetl,  {dl’a-dinid,)  a.  Adorned  with  a  diadem; 
disease.  At  length  the  coustitiitioii  manifeslly  suffers, ,  ,.,.|,„.npd. 


the  soldiers  of  Heiiogabalns,  A.  D.  31 
Dja?re'sis.  IJiere'sis.  n.  [Gr.  rfimVrsi's.froni  diairm, 
to  divide  —  ifiVt, .and  haired,  to  take.]  {Gram.)  Thedivi'i- 
ing  of  a  diphthong,  or  of  a  contracteil  syllalde.  into  two 

V.  .  .  *  a  »•__  1 _ A..  .1  X...  cl.  .♦.a  tl.aaa 


symptoms  gradually  liecome  more  and  more  intense, 
until  at  length  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion,  or  is 
cut  off  by  dropsy,  consumption,  or  some  otlier  incuralile 
disease.  Of  the  causes  or  treatment  of  tills  disease,  un¬ 
fortunately,  little  is  known.  It  may  be  produced  liy 
inteiiipcrate  liabits,  or  wliatevcr  tends  to  impair  tlie 
system  and  produce  lieldlity.  In  general,  the  kidneys 
are  foiiml  iu  a  diseased  state  after  death,  thougli  in  some 
cases  no  traces  of  disease  could  be  f,*uml  in  tiiese  or  any 
of  the  otlier  urinary  organs.  In  fact,  as  yet  little  is 
known  of  tlie  true  character  of  tliis  di.sease.  There  are 
very  few  cases  on  record  of  the  cure,  or  even  of  tlie  re¬ 
lief,  of  confirmed  D.  IVhere  it  is  symptomatic  of  hys-  .  . 

teria,  dyspepsia,  or  liypochomlriasis,  tlie  usual  remedies  I  ojjij-noni'oter.  n.  [Gr.  diagein.  to  deliver,  and  mrtrnn, 
“  ■  -  .  •  -  - I  *^  -c,  nieasure.]  An  electric  instrument  for  determining  tlie 


tile  pliilosoidiical  sense  of  the  word,  a  language  which  re¬ 
sembles  another  in  its  general  features,  but  differs  from 
it  in  details.  The  two  most  widely  spread  families  of 
languages  in  the  w,, rid  are  the  Indian-Gi  Hue,  nw\  the 
Semitic.  In  the  former  are  included  the  Sanikrit, 
Zend  Armenian.  Greek,  Latin.  Lithuanian,  Scluriniic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic  dialects.  In  all  these,  the  resem¬ 
blance,  although  often  far  distant,  is  able  to  be  traced. 
The  Semitic  embraces  the  Hehnw.  Si/riac,  Arabic,  and 
other  D.  not  so  well  known.  The  differences  of  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  language  iu  the  same  country  do  not 
properly  come  nmler  the  head  of  D.  In  Irtince  .ipy 
such  peculiarity  is  called  paiois,  and  in  England  pro- 
rincialism. 

Oialoet'al,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or 
iiiioni.  r 

Dialec'tio,  Bialeo'tioal.  a.  [Gr.  dialekhkos,  from 
dialegmiiai,  I  discourse.]  Skilled  in  discourse  or  argil- 

_ A..  _ .Is.v.iitotirtn  r>r*  trt  IrtfrifA  IfltTlcnl:  artfll- 


T.  ,  ,  ‘  A  Kv  fwn  H..t<  tliim  GA  dialeqnmai,  I  (lisrourse.j  i^KlJlea  in  mBtuuir.r  ai^.^ 


together  do  not  form  a  diphtlmng;  as,  reiterated. 

(Snrg.)  An  operation  which  consists  in  dividing  any 
part  of  the  body.  ,  ,  ,  . 

»iaS'lyE‘l*i*'»  {di-a.glifik.)  a.  [Gr.  dm,  and  ghjphnn, 
to  carve.]  Presenting  depressions  in  a  general  surface ; 
ns,  a  diagtijpliic  carving 


for  those  affections  are  useful:  hutwliereit  isidiopaHiic, 
an,l  sacciiarine,  nothing  has  proved  decidedly  serviceii- 
ble.  Strict  alistinence  from  vegetable  food  of  every  kind, 
ami  the  free  exhiliition  of  opium,  .are  the  only  plans 
which  have  hehl  out  hope  of  success ;  but  there  are  v,  ry  ,  . . 

few  civses  upon  record  in  which  even  these  seem  to  h.ivel  Ejjjt^-sto'sis,  n 
lieen  permanently  successful. 

Dialiet'ic.  Diabol  ical,  a.  Pertainiug  to  diiihetes. 

Diab'Ierie,  Diab'lery.  n.  [Fr.  <fiafc/en>.]  Devilry; 
incautAtioii ;  sorcery:  witchcraft;  occult  practices. 

Diabol  ic,  Diabol'ical,  a.  [Late  Gr.  diabilikns, 
from  lir.  diabolns,  the  devil.  See  Devil,]  Devilish; 
pertaining  to  the  devil;  extremely  iiuilicious;  impious; 
atrocious;  nefarious;  outrageously  wicked;  partaking 
of  any  quilitv  ascribed  to  the  devil ;  as.  a.  diabolic  d  act. 

Diabol  ically,  ade.  In  a  diabolical  mauner ;  uelari- 
ously. 

Diabol'icaliicss,  n.  State,  character,  or  qu,ality  of 
being  demoniac,  or  devilish. 

Diabol'ify,  >•.  a.  (Lat.  diabohis,  and  facere,  to  make.] 

To  render  diabolical,  or  atrociously  wicked. 

Diab'olisin,  n.  The  actions  of  the  devil. — Possession 
by  the  devil. 

Diabro'sis,  n.  (M-d.)  Same  a.s  Erosion,  g.  v. 

Diacatliol'icoii,  n.  [Gr.  din,  and  katlieilikos.  univer¬ 
sal.]  {.Veil.)  A  kind  of  purge,  so  called  from  its  supposed 
general  usefulness. 

Diacaiis'lic,  a.  [From  Gr.  dia,  and  kaiein,  to  burn. 

{Geoni.)  See  Caustic. 

— n.  (Geoin.)  A  curve,  to  which  the  rays  of  light,  issuing 
from  a  luminous  point,  and  refracted  by  another  curve, 
are  tangents. 

{Med.)  Tliat  which  is  caustic  by  refraction,  as  a  double 
convex  lens,  wliicli  lias  been  sometimes  used  for  cauter¬ 
izing  an  ulcer,  by  directing  tlie  sun’s  rays  upon  it. 

Diaoli'yloii,  Diacli'ylnin.  {di-ak'e-liin,)  n.  [Gr., 
succulent. I  {M-d.)  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
adhesive  plaster,  botli  spread  and  uiispreail;  though  tlie 
term  strictly  lieloiigs  to  tlie  litharge  plaster  {emplastrum 
litharggri,  or  plumbi).  It  is  used  occasionally  as  a  di.s- 
ciitient  dressing,  but  most  frequently  employed  to  make, 

_ L.  „  .1  mill  fXfil  \*  D 


conducting  power  of  fixed  oils,  iiinl  especially  for  the 
detection  of  adulteration  of  olive-oil,  wliich  is  said  to 
have  the  1  west  comlucting  power  of  such  oils. 

Pci's’ll oso'*  1'-  Same  as  l)i  vgnostic.vte.  (r.) 
iia'"»*i50'sis,  n.  (Gr.,  from  dicinignorkein^  t®  discern  or 
distinguish  ]  ( Mnl.')  The  art  of  discovering  the  nature 
of  a  disease,  and  of  distinguishitig  it  from  other  diseases 
of  a  simihir  nature.  Much  depends  upon  a  correct  D. 
of  disease;  and  the  minute  characteristics  that  fr^ 
quently  distinguish  one  disease  from  another  render  it 
often  a'  inatt-T  <»f  great  skill  and  delicacy.  If  the  true 
nature  of  a  disease  he  not  ascertained,  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  pursued  that  may  be  followed  by  very 
serioii-s  results. 

_ Concise  analysis  or  determination  of  a  scientific  theorem. 

I>ina‘5iOH'tiO,  fl.  (Gr.  <Ua.  and  gnostikos  —  dia.  and 
ginOr.d.  to  know.  See  Gnostic.]  Distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  indicating  the  nature  of  a  disease. 

_ n.  Tlie  symptom  or  distinguishing  feature  of  a  disease. 

5>aajffiios'iioate,  v.  a.  To  determine  the  character  of 
a  disease  by  diagnosis. 

I>ia^'oiiai,  a.  [Gr.  diagontos—dia,  nudgonia,  a  corner, 
an  angle.]  {Geom.)  Extending  from  one  angle  to  another 
of  a  quadrilateral  or  multilateral  figure,  and  dividing  it 


Pertaining 

I>ialec'ti<*ally,  adv.  In  a  dialectical  manner. 

WiaS^'Cf  itiait,  (^di-ii-l€k-fish'a7t,)  n.  A  logician ;  a  rea- 
soner;  one  who  is  versed  in  diah-ctics. 

Oirtloo’tics^  71.  sing.  The  ohl  name  for  logic,  or  the  art 
of  reasoning  and  disputing  jusily.  Acconling  to 
Socrates,  D.  were  so  called  from  being  an  intjuiry  pur¬ 
sued  by  persons  who  take  counsel  together,  separating 
the  subjects  considered  according  to  their  kinds.  There 
were  several  systems  of  D.  among  the  ancients.  The 
D.  of  Plato  are' a  kind  of  analyses  to  direct  the  human 
mind  by  dividing,  defining,  ainl  bringing  things  to  the 
first  truth;  whicli  having  reached,  it  applies  itself  to 
explain  sensible  things,  but  with  a  view  to  return  to 
the  first  trutlj,  where  alone  it  can  rest.  The  />.  of  Aris- 
totb^  comprise  the  doctrine  of  simple  words,  delivered 
in  his  book  of  Vcrdicamnits ;  the  doctrine  of  in  oposi- 
tions,coutain<‘<lin  his  book  Dc  Interpretadone  ;  and  that 
of  the  several  kinds  of  syllogism,  in  his  b«*oks  of  JjiU’ 
lutics,  Topics,  ainl  Klfiichu.^es.  The  D.  ot  the  St'dcs  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  little  mui  c  than  a  system  ol  gram- 
matiCial  rules.  In  modern  times  various  systems  of  I>. 
have  been  iiropouiuled  in  different  countries;  but  by 
no  philosophers,  eitlier  ancient  or  modern,  has  this 
science  been  more  successfully  cultivated  than  by  the 
Germans,  who,  among  a  host  of  other  names  more  or 
less  distinguisiied,  can  boast  of  a  lichte,  Kant.  Leibnitz, 
Hegel,  Sclielling,  ainl  Schlegel,as  tlu* propounders  each 
of  a  peculiar  dialectical  system.  —  See  Logic. 

I>ialectoroj;:V*  n.  [Gr.  dialektikos^  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  TTie  branch  of  pliilologic  science  which  treats  of 
the  principles  and  characters  of  dialects. 

I>ialoo'tor,  n.  A  dialectitian. 

The  science  which  demonstrates  the 


into  two  part.s;  being  in  an  angular  direction. 

—n.  ffPeow.)  A  straight  lino  drawn  from  any  angle  to  an  Di'aliiiiri.  . 

•]  opposite  one,  in  a  rectilineal  figure.  A  straight  linei  principles  ot  mepuring  tune  by  dials;  the  art  or  prac- 
‘  drawn  between  two  adjacent  angles  would  obviously  tice  of  constructing  dials, 

coincide  with  the  boundary-line;  consequently  no  tri¬ 
angle  can  have  a  D.  A  quadrilateral  figure  ha.s  fioo  D. ; 
a  pentagon,  ^re;  a  hexagon,  nine;  Ac.  In  order  to 
calculate  the  number  of  possible  D.  in  a  given  figure, 
the  plan  is,  to  take  3  froni  the  number  of  sides,  mul¬ 
tiply  tbe  remainder  by  the  number  of  sides,  an<l  take 
half  the  product.  Thus,  iu  the  case  of  a  pentagon, 

•2X5  3X6 

- 5  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  hexagon, - —  9. 


(.•1  roll.)  A  D.  7'ih  is  a  projecting  band  of  stone  or  tim¬ 
ber  jiassing  diagonally  from  one  angleof  a  vaulted  ceil- 
when  mixed  with  resin,  the  commou'sticking  or  adhesive!  ing  across  the  centn*  to  the  opposite  angle. 
pla.ster.  I>ia;f'onally,  adv.  In  a  diagonal  direction. 

I>iac'la^ite,  w.  (3/m.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  much  I>3a{i’'onito,  n.  {yttn.)  Same  as  Prewsterite,  <7.r. 
re3emblingi/rou.n>,  found  in  crystals  or  foliated  nia.sses,  Oiaff'OiioiiM,  a.  {Bot.)  Possessing  four  corners 


of  a  bnuss-yellow  to  a  greenish-gray  color,  in  the  gneiss 
mountain  of  Guadanama,  Spain.  Sp.  fjr.  3*(b54. 

Diaco'iliuin,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Or.,  and  kmlia.  a  poppy- 
head]  {Med.)  k  preparation  made  of  the  lieads  of 
poj)pie8. 

I>iac*'onal«  a.  [Fr.,  from  LjG.  f/mconw*.  See  Deacon.] 
Pertaining  to  a  deacon  ;  as.  the  diaconal  office. 

I>iao'oiiate,  n.  [Kr.  diaonnat.']  The  office  <if  a  deacon. 

l>ia<*ous'tie,  a.  [From  Gr.  dia.  and  akonein.  to  hear.] 
Pei  taining  to  the  science  or  doctrine  of  sounds. 


I>iaff'<>ra«**  op  Mf.i.os.  a  Greek  ]diiloso]>her,  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Socrates,  He  was  a  pupil  of  Democritus  of  .\b- 
dera.  On  account  of  his  ridiculing  the  popular  religion, 
he  was  charged  with  impiety,  and  received  the  surname 
of  the  Atheist.  Fearing  for  his  life,  he  fled  from  Athens 
and  went  to  Pallene.  and  finallj’  to  Corinth,  where  he 
died.  Date  of  his  death  abt.  412  B.  c. 

I>i'ag:rani,  n.  [Gr.  diagrnmma.  fromdiagmvho  —  dia. 
and  grripfid.  to  write,  describe,  or  delineate.]  That  which 
is  marked  out  by  lines. 


]>i'nlist,  n.  A  constructor  of  dials ;  a  person  skilled  in 
dialling.  , 

l>ialiiiiii.,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Linnsean  name  of  the  genus 
CoD\RlL  M.  q.v. 

7i.  [Gr.  diaUago.  from  diallassd.  to  inter¬ 
change,  to  exchange —  tim,  and  a//as.f6,  to  make  other 
than  it  is,  from  alios.  lAi\t.  alio.s.  another.]  {Khet.)  A 
rhetorical  figure  bv  whicli  arguments  are  presented  in 
various  points  of  view,  and  then  concentrated  into  one 


Di'allaji'O,  71.  (yfin.)  A  variety  of  ?iorn6Zen(7c, so  called 
from  its  changeable  color. 

DiaJ'losrilo*  n,  {yUn.)  Same  a.s  Khopochrosite,  q.v. 
l>ialoffloal.  a.  Having  relation  to  dialogues. 
Dialojr'ioaliy,  adv.  A4fter  the  manner  or  method  of 

a  dmlogue.  ^  .  r 

I>ial'o;fism,  n.  [Gr.  dialogismos,  a  balancing  oi  ac- 

counts.]  {Rhet)  A  mode  of  writini:  (lialoptic,  in  wliu  h 
tlie  coiiversiition  of  two  or  more  persons  is  reported  ill 
tile  third  person  itA-stend  of  tlie  first.  A  speech  hj  a 
sinjile  person,  or  a  sidiloqny,  wlieii  reduced  into  tlie  nar¬ 
rative  form,  is  also,  altliongh  somewtiat  incorrectly, 
termed  hv  tlic  French  writers  dialogism. 

Diarosist.  n.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference; 

also,  a  writer  of  dialogues.  ..... 

DiaIosis'tic,Dialogis'tical,a.[Gr.i(ia%»s<»/.o*.] 
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Portr\ininp  to  discourse  or  reasoning;  having  the  form 
of  a  <lialogue. 

I>ialo^iM'tically«  adv.  In  the  inanm*r  of  a  dialogue. 

o.  «.  To  couler  or  siK-iik  iu  the*  iiianner 

of  a  dialogue. 

[Fr.;  Gi\  dinlngo.^  from  rfm- 
h  tjumni — </oi,  and  to  hpeak.J  A  coiikiol)C«*  or  coii- 
versalioii  hetweeii  two  or  nmn-  peihous;  a  collixiuy. 

{Lit.)  A  conipositi<jn  or  part  of  a  compo^ition  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation  hetweeti  two  or  iiu  re  persons. 
Tlje  y>.  Wits  the  form  most  generally  ad<  j)t(<l  ))y  the  an¬ 
cients  for  the  conveyance  of  instruction,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  e(|ually  appUciihle  to  the  most  grave  and  philo- 
Sophicai.  and  to  the  most  ludii  ions  and  comical  sub¬ 
jects.  It  wjus  adopte«l  hy  Plato,  I  icero,  nml  l.m  ian, 
with  e<iu:d  success.  Amoiig  modern  writers  the  pliilo- 
sophical  I),  has  been  fie(iU<-nily  employid.  na.re  ej‘p<‘- 
cially  by  the  French.  Among  otlier  eniin<*iit  persons  of 
that  counlry  who  have  enriched  its  literature  with  (liis 
species  of  ct>mi)ositi<.>u  arc :  Fenelon  ;  llonhonrs,  in  his 
Khtretiens  d'Ansit  et  d' Kinjcnf  ;  F(»ntenelle,  in  his  Ihti- 
logucs  of  the  Dead,  ainl  Plundity  of  WorUi< ;  (hdiani, 
Snr  1e  Commerce  des  Ac.  Among  the  Italian 

writers  of  D.  may  l»o  mentioned  Macliiavelli  and  Alga- 
i*i)tti;  4and  among  the  (.Jermnns.  la  sting,  Memlolssohn, 
Schelling,  and  Herder.  In  Englaml,  if  we  e.xcept 
Uerkeley.  Hurd.aiid  \V alter  Savage  Lamlor.  this  metliod 
of  compi)sitii>n  Inis  rarely  succeeded  iu  the  hands  of 
those  who  attemptcHl  it. 

72.  (//or«f.)  See  Dial. 

1>i’alt<>ii«  in  Ohio,  a  |K>st-cjflice  of  Clarko  co. 

Il>ialy»er4,  n.  (CVo  wi.)  See  1)ial\sis. 

I>iarysi%,  n.  [Dr.,  from  dialyo,  to  loose  one  from 
another  —  and /yd,  to  loose.  See  Loose.]  {Cram.) 

Same  as  Di.£RESis,  q.  v. 

(h'hct.)  Same  as  .AsTNDETON,  q.  r. 

(Med.)  A  solution  of  c«)ntinuily;  a  destruction  of 
parts,  or  diininutioii  of  strength. 

{(:h'm.)  A  method  invented  hy  Mr.  T.  Cniham  of 
separating  the  crystalloid  and  colloid  coubtilucnls  of 
solutiun>.  hv  t<ikin*g  ailvantage  of  the  propei  ty  possessed 
hy  the  lornier  of  passing  titrough  a  septum  of  colloid 
matter.  It  is  gerierally  effected  i>y  means  ut  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  diatyxer,  which  ci>nsists  of  a  hoop  of 
gutta-pei'cha  covered  with  a  sheet  ot  parchnu-ntized 
paper  straim.si  tightly,  and  kept  in  its  jdact^hy  an  India- 
rubber  baml.  Tlie  sdlutiou  to  be  dial^ze^l  is  i>oured  into 
tl»e  tlialyser  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  tlie  whole 
is  lloated  in  a  basin  of  pure  water.  The  crystalloids 
coiitaiiieil  in  the  Ihpiid  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
parchiiie»it-l)aj)er  into  the  water  below,  bift  the  colloids 
are  retained  behind  the  colloidal  parchmnd  jiup'r,  being 
impervious  to  them.  .4.  mixture  <d  common  salt  and 
gum,  placed  in  the  dialyser  for  thirty  or  lorty  Imurs, 
parts  with  tlie  whole  of  its  salt,  the  gum  being  h  It  he^ 
hind  iu  a  pure  condition.  Other  suh&tain'es  besides  pai  ch- 
nient  may  be  used;  such  as  a  layer  of  albumen  brushed 
on  writing-paper  ami  coagulated  by  heat,  ora  tilm  of 
animal  mucus  lai<i  between  two  pieces  of  linen.  D. 
promises  to  he  of  the  greatest  use  in  separating  <-rystaI- 
line  princijiles,  such  as  the  alkajoicis.  from  vegetable 
infudons.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  detection  of 
crystalline  p<uson*s,  such  as  ai  senic  or  stryi  hnim*,  in 
animal  mixtures,  no  matter  Imw  iM-terogciieous  the 
compound  may  he.  It  also  throws  great  light  on  many 
obscure  iKiints  in  animal  physiology.  Ihe  ready  ab¬ 
sorption  of  crvstalliue  matters  hy  the  st<anach.  w liich 
is  a  membraim  oivereil  with  clloi-l  mm-iis,  and  the  sei>- 
uration  thus  effected  of  the  cry>talloM  and  colloid  por¬ 
tions  of  the  loud,  are  instam  es  of  D.  going  en  in  the 
human  frame.  Another  example  is  the  tongue,  the 
nmcou.s  membrane  of  which  readily  transmits  iiystal- 
lold  s.ilt  ami  sugar  to  the  nerves  of  taste;  wl.ile  gum, 
starch,  ami  other  colloids,  are  either  r.-j>cted  altogether, 
or  only  feebly  absorbe*!.  D.  has  already  receiveil  s<.me 
useful  applic  itions,  especially  for  t  h**  separation  of  sugar 
from  molasses,  ami  its  punticutioii.  It  is  a  proce.ss  so 
simple,  and  ro  cheap,  tliat  it  only  needs  to  h(*  bettei 
uudorstood  toacejuire  great  popularity.  Sec.SUPi'LEME.ST. 

a.  [Or.  dialytikos,  able  to  di.- solve.]  1  er- 

taining  to  dialysis.  ^ 

I>iama^'nel,  n.  A  body  possessing  diu  nagnetic  po¬ 
larity.  .  .  .  .  ,  *  1 

Taking  a  position  at  right  angles 

to  the  liiK-s  of  magnetic  fiirc  e.  . 

Diamas"***  «.  (.>/«</«•■(.)  A  term  npiiUcd  to 

liodicd  wliicli  appear  to  ta- tvyW/wf  l.y  eit.icr  p.  le  of  a 
imo'iiet-  ad  opposed  to  the  term  maijnitic  l.odies,  tlie 
par’ticles  of  whii  li  are  ufIracUd  I'V  eitlier  pole. 
I»iaiiiaKnet'U-ally,  adv.  After  the  form  or  manner 
of  iliamaenetidin.  ,  .  .1  „ 

niaiiias  «•  ( 

first  (Ititfil  to  allow  that  the  inap'nctidi  1  ot  hodies  was 
manifested  in  two  ways  — eitlier  in  heirg  attracted  hy 
tlid  niagnet,  as  iron:  or  in  laiiij'  repelled,  liKe  liisninlli. 
Wtien  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of  iron  i.j  sm-peiided  la^ 
tween  the  poles  of  a  magnet  (Fig.  S(W),  being  iittriieted 
hv  them,  it  takes  np  a  position  of  rest  on  the  line  o  h, 
iiiiidiig  tlie  two  , Kites.  When  a  sntistanre  l.cliaves  itself 
in  tins  n.anner,  it  is  said  liy  Farinlay  to  lie  jmra.n^tid.c 
and  to  place  itself  axially,  ah  heing  tl"'  J"  ‘ 

liisinntli,  on  tlie  otlier  liaiid,  lieiiig  repe  led  I.5  t  1  i  ok. 
fif  UiP  miLsrnet.  comes  to  rest  in  the  hnoct/,  ut  right 


of  the  magnet,  comes  to  . .  •  - 

angles  to  ah.  BHmnth.and  the  like  diihstan.'es.  heeiills 
diamaimxUc,  and  they  are  said  to  idaec  tliemselv 
rnuatdrialhj.  cd  -heing  the  ec(uator.  These  tei ms,  be¬ 
ing  1,0th  definite  and  grapliic,  have  heen  ""‘'''‘'■7!', 
adoiited.  Magnetic  is  tlie  term  used  liy  Faraday  to  indi¬ 
cate  inagnetiM^n  of  eitlier  sort,  althongli  in  general  an- 
miage  it  is  understood  to  refer  to  paramagnetic  hodies, 
fuch  as  iron,  Ac.  Paramagnetic  bodies,  then,  are  those 


which  manifest  tlie  same  properties  witli  regard  to  tlie 
magnet  tliat  iron  does;  and  diamagnetic  bodies  are 
tliose  whicli,  like  hisniutli,  sliow  opposite  hut  corres¬ 
ponding  properties;  so  tliat  in  circumstances  wlierc 
paramagnetic 
boiHes  place 
thcMiiscl  ves 
axially,  dia¬ 
magnetic  bo¬ 
dies  place 
them  selves 
equatorially ; 
and  where 
the  former 
are  attracted, 
the  latter  aro 
repelled,  ami  Fig.  S09. 

ric«  vfr&d.  A 

jiaraimignetic,  therefore,  not  in  thr*  elongated  but 
in  a  Compact  shape,  such  as  a  bull  or  cube,  is  altracte<) 
by  either  pole  of  the  magnet,  w  hen  suspended  near  it ;  a 
ball  or  cube  of  a  diamagnt‘tic,  on  the  other  hand,  expe¬ 
riences,  when  so  placed,  repulsion.  The  paraniagnetism 
of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  becomes  iiiaiiilesf  in  the 
presence  of  magnets  of  ordinary  power;  but  the  mag- 
neiism  of  most  other  suhstam’es  is  so  feeble  a-s  to  he 
developed  only  under  the  inffuence  of  the  strong<*st 
magnets. 

Diaiiiaiit,  a  town  of  the  Frencli  colony  of  Martinicpie, 
ill  tlie  \\ .  Indies,  on  tlie  S.  coast  of  tin*  island,  about  6 
III.  S.S.E.  of  Port  Uo>al,  near  the  Monu-  de  Uiamant,  a 
Volcanic  mountain  about  1,60^  feet  in  heiglit ;  p  q). 
about  l.TlKI 

l>raiiiaiit,  7i.  Same  as  Diamonu,  7.  r. 

l>iaiiiaii'to.  (Nkuque,  or  Nkuguk.n,]  a  coll^iderable 
river  of  the  Argeiiliue  Cuiile«leniti<jii,  rising  on  tlie  E. 
slopes  of  the  Chilian  Amies,  in  about  J.at.  36°  16'  S..  Lon 
70°  \V..Hml  ffow  ing  S.S.E. about  170  m.  to  the  UioNegro 
Dianiaiili'iia.  a  town  of  llrazil,  prov.  Matio  Crosso, 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  rivers  Ouro  ami  Diamaiitino, 
alamt  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cuyaba.  The  Kio  Diamaiitino 
(Uiamtovi  River'),  so  called  from  the  valuable  diamond> 
foiimi  iu  its  basin,  was  discovered  in  ITliS.  'J’he  present 
town  of  Diamuntimv  occupies  the  site  ot  the  old  village 
of  Alta  Vortitjuai-lhamaulina.  Pop.  4,-^06. 
l>iaBiiaiiti'iia.  (or  Tkjico,)  a  city  of  Urazil,  province 
Miuas-Geraes,  cap.  of  the  Diamond  District.  It  lies  in 
a  \a.iey  Minouiided  by  high  inountains,  alHuit  2J0  m 
N.N.E.  of  Oiiro-lTeto,  6,700  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
about  7.000. 

a>iain'otor,  n.  [Gr.  diamefros  —  dia,  through,  ami  nte- 
tron,  niejisiirc.J  (Grom  )  A  right  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  a  circle  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  termi- 
n.ited  by  the  curve,  and  dividing  the  figure  syniinetri* 
ciily  into  two  equal  parts,  as  .4.11  or  CD  in  Fig.  606. 
—Distance  <»r  lengt  li  through  the  centre  of  any  object ;  as, 
the  diameter  ot  a  tree. 

(Arc'i.)  The  measure  acros.s  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  whicli  is  u-siially  divided  into  60  min¬ 
utes.  ami  forms  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  all  the 
parts  of  an  order. 

(Axtron.)  The  apparent  D.  of  a  celestial  body  is  the 
angle  whiidi  the  latter  subtends  at  the  eye,  s.nd  is  meas¬ 
ured  hy  the  micrometer.  The  distance  from  the  earth 
of  the  body  in  question,  when  multiplied  by  the  sine  of 
tills  angle,  gives  the  real  D.  <'f  the  body. 

Diniii'otrul,  a.  Diametrical;  relating  to  a  diameter; 
uA,  a  diametral  plum*. 

Diaiiiot'rio.  I>iaiiiet'rioal,  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and  met- 
rikoXy  belonging  to  niea-siire,  from  mriron,  measure.  8ee 
Measure.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  diameter. — be¬ 
ing  iu  the  direction  of  a  diameter;  direct. 
DIainet'ricall.v,  adv.  In  a  diametric  direction;  as. 
diainetricoUy  opposite. 

Di'ainine,  ji.  {Che.m.)  M'hen  olefiant  gas  of  ethylene 
(C4II4)  is  brouglit  in  contact  with  bromine,  tlie  C‘un- 
pouud  C4ll4Kr2,  corresponding  to  luitch  li(pii(UC4ll4Clo). 
is  obtained,  ami  frmii  tluMiclion  of  ammonia  upon  this 
bibromide  if  ethylrnr  there  is  derived  a  new  alkaline 
bitse,  having  the  composition  NoIUCI^IIj)  or  two  atoms 
of  ammonia  (N.)!!©),  iu  which  the  diatomic  ethylene  re¬ 
places  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Such  bases,  formed 
upon  the  double  ammonia  type,  are  called  diaminex, 
while  tiioso  which  corresjauid  to  a  simple  atom  of  am 
nionia  are  called  rnonamines.  Tlie  base  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  named  e/hylme^Ramuie.  The  diamines,  like 
the  ilouhle  atom  of  ammonia  from  which  tliey  are  de- 
riveil,  aro  capable  of  combining  with  two  equivalents 
of  bydrocliloric  or  any  similar  acid,  which  is  inii>lkd  hy 
stating  that  they  are  diacid. 

(dl'jnuud),  n.  [Fr.  diama^it ;  Lat.  adamax, 
from  Gr.  at/awros.  See  Adamant.]  (Mio.)  This  most 
A'aluable  of  precious  stones,  ami  the  hardest  of  known 
substances,  consists,  chemically  speaking,  of  pure,  or 
nearly  pure,  carbon.  As  found  in  nature,  1>.  occurs 
crystallized  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 
The  crystals  are  mostly  derived  from  the  octohednui ; 
but  tlio  faces  are  frequently  convex,  ami  the  edges 
rounded.  In  tlieir  raw  state  they  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  semi-transparent  rounded  pebble.s,  covered  with 
a  thill  brownish  opaque  crust.  Freed  from  tliat  coating, 
they  are  generally  colorless;  but  they  are  also  found 
tinged  with  red,  orange,  yellow,  brown,  ami  black.  The 
jmre  white  transparent  variety  are  most  highly  prized, 
and  are  culled  1).  ofthe  fir.d  water.  Tln-y  are  foumi  in 
a  detache<l  state  in  alluvial  deposits,  from  which  they 
are  extracted  liy  washing.  D.  were  originally  discov¬ 
ered  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  islaml  of  Borneo  The  moat 
celebrated  mines  of  India  were  those  of  Golconda,  and 
of  Kobilcund,  in  the  Mahratta  emi»ire.  Iu  172'^  tliey 
were  found  in  Brazil,  and  since  that  time  the  mines  ot 


Minas  Geraes  have  produced  most  of  the  stones  im. 
])orted  into  Europe  ami  America.  —  The  art  of  cutting 
and  polishing  D.  was  discovered  in  14u6,  by  Louis  van 
Berqiien,  a  citizen 
of  Bruges,  who 
found  that  hy  nih- 
bingtwo  D.  togeth-  I 
er,  their  surtaces 
might  he  ahrailed. 

At  the  present  time 
diamond-cutting  is 
principally  carried 
on  hy  .lew.s  at  Am¬ 
sterdam.  They  aro 
cut  cliiefly  into  two 
forms,  called  hril- 
liantXy  and  ros€-dm- 
mondSy  or  rosetteXy 
ami  sometimes  into 
w’hat  are  called, 
from  tlieir  flat  sur- 
fa  c  e,  table- dia’ 
monds.  The  brilliant 
form,  which  has 
from  i»6  to  64  facets, 
was  first  introductsl 
hy  Cardinal  Mazsi- 
lin,  in  1656.  It  is 
especially  calculat¬ 
ed  to  bring  out  tlio 
lustre  and  refrac¬ 
tive  powers  of  the 
gem.  Tlius, a  well- 
cut  brilliant,  held 
in  a  beam  of  light, 
reflects  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  liglit 
which  falls  upon  it, 
throwing  it  out  and  refracting  it  in  colored  rays  tlirough 
tlie  facets  in  front.  Mitlithe  exception  of  one  small 
point  of  light  through  tlie  ct.lht.  the  brilliant  lorms  an 
opaque  shadow  on  a  screen.  The  largest  known /A  is 
probably  that  mentioned  l»y  Tavernier  as  belonging  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  It  was  found  in  1550  in  Golcondal 
and  in  its  original  state  i.s  said  to  have  weighed  900 
carats.  Among  the  crowii-jewels  of  Russia  is  a  mag* 
iiificeiit  D.y  weighing  194  carats;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
jiigeoiTs  egg,  and  wa.s  jmrh'iiied  from  a  Rrahminical  idol 
l>y  a  French  soldier:  it  pa.'wed  through  several  hands, 
and  was  ultimately  lM>ught  by  the  Empress  ('atherine 
for  the  sum  of  $456,060  and  an  annuity  of  $230,000.  One 
of  the  most  iierfect  /).  hitherto  found,  is  a  hrilliaiit 
brought  from  India  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Pitt  (licnco  called  the  )*itt  (imnnatd).  who  sold  it  to  the 
regent  iluko  of  Orleans  for  $625,000.  It  weiglis  13^4 
carats  (430  55  grains).  A  iiotlier  very  celebrated  /).  istlie 
Koh-i-noor  (the  hill  of  lustre),  which  became  the  jtrup- 
erty  of  tlio  Queen  of  England  on  tlie  annexation  of  the 
Punjauh,  in  1S50.  It  then  weighed  186  f,-,  carats,  but  it 
bas  been  since  riM'iit,  ami  reduc<‘d  to  10.“^  curat.s.  D. 
is  inflammablo  when  heated  red-liot  ami  plunged  into 
an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  burning  with  a  steady  light, 
and  giving  rise  to  jmre  carl  *>iiic  acid.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever.  perfectly  pure,  a  small  re.sidue  being  lelt  heliiml, 
containing  silica  ami  jmii.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  3‘34.  It 
wa.s  first  found  to  consist  of  carhou  by  Lavoisier,  in 
1775-6.  The  value  of  /).  and  gems  imported  in  the  U. 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ISO8,  was 
$1,058,063.  See  Supplement. 

(GV»»m.*)  A  figure,  thus,  0  ;  otherwise  called  7’hornbuSy 
and  lozenge. 

— One  of  the  four  suits  of  jdaying-cards,  hearing  the  figure 
of  a  diamond  or  lozengi-,  in  verimlion. 

(I^intivq.)  Tlie  smallest  Kind  of  printing-type,  with 
the  oxceptitm  of  lirilUant  and  Excelsior.  The  lollowing 
line  i^i  a  specimen  of  D. : 

Diatnonil  cut  Diamood. 

— A  i»encil  tipped  with  a  diamond  used  by  glaciers  for 
cutting  glass. 

E>iaaiion4l.  a.  Resembling  a  diamond ;  consisting  of 
diamonds i  as.  adiamoml  necklace. 

Oi'aiiioixlod.  Di'niiioiid-siBapoBi,  In  squares 
like  a  diaiiuuid.  —  Shapetl  like  a  (liaimuid. 
B>iaiiioinl-l>oo'tle.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  usually  given 
to  Curculio  impfrialiSy  or  J^plendcnSy  a  beetle  of  the 


Fig.  811.  —  DIAMOND-BEETLE. 

(CwrcuDo  splendent.) 

genus  Curcidin,  q.  v.,  found  abundantly  in  Brazil.  It  is 
remarkable  for  tlie  splendor  and  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
colors,  iu  which  it  is  thought  to  be  uDrivallod  even 


Fig.  SIO,  —  diamonds. 

1,  regent;  2.  prent  duke;  S.  4,  vertical 
atnl  lateral  ni>i>caraiice  of  the  brilliant 
diamond ;  5,  vertical  appearance  0/ 
rose-cut  diaiuoods;  6,  7,  tbe  table-cut 
diamond. 
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amoDK  col«iptero<i9  insects.  It  is  of  a  golilen-pwn 
cclor,  with  two  black  longitinliniil  l)a!i(is  on  the  tlmrax, 
anti  scverjil  rows  of  "leprea-'tsi  sp«>ts  on  tlieeiylni  (  wing- 
covrs).  wliicli  exliiliit  a  hciiiilirul  ami  siuirkling  green 
with  intervals  of  Mack. 

I>iaiiii>ii«l  Ultiir.  it*  »'i>c'-twin.  a  post-village  an.l 
township  of  Pierce  co.,  on  the  Mis.si.-sippi  Uiver,  about 
10  m.  below  Prescott:  47.5. 

niaiiittiitl  ill  Kiima-f,  a  village  of  Morns  co., 

als.iit  IS  III.  tv.  by  .S.  of  Coniieil  (trove. 

I>iiiiiii>ii<i  City,  ill  M'l'iUtmt,  a  iiost-vilhage,  cap.  of 
Meagin-r  eo.  .  , 

ItiaiiloiKl  Creek,  in  Kansas,  &  township  of  bhase 
county.  ,  ,  j.  .  r 

OinnioiKl  IHalriet. 'Tlie.1  a  portion  of  the  (list,  of 
fteiio  Krio.  .Minas  tieraes,  lir.ixil,  note.1  lor  its  dianioiiil 
mines.  It  isaniountainoiis  region,  situate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Villa  do  PriiiciiS!.  A>t  abt.  ui.  from  N.  to  ^..  and 
15  from  E.  to  W.  Diamoinls  were  first  discovered  here 
in  1730,  bv  a  fiartv  of  gold-miners.  Since  th.it  time,  iin- 
niense  niriiibers  o'f  those  precious  sbnies  have  been  ex- 
iiorteii,  and  the  supply  seems  to  be  inexliaiistible.  _  The 
stones  are  found  in  a  st*rt  of  gravel,  called  ^.n^niio  by 
tlje  Portuguese,  an'l  casetj^t  l>y  the  Spanianl>.  ^ 
gravel  is  dug  up.  and  conveyed  to  the  wasliing-sh«i. 
The  di  iniond  mines  are  worketl  by  the  Brazilian  goyern- 
nient,  which  keeps  very  strict  giurd  upon  its  monopoly, 
ami  pnnishi's  every  infringeiueiit  with  great  severity, 
/bp.  a  d.  l«.O!>0. 

Iliainoiiil  <iiri>ve.  in  nrgiaa.a  village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  C  l.,  alsiiit  S6  m.  S  S  IV.  of  Biciimoml. 
niamuii  I  Hill,  in  -V  Cin/in  t.  a  P.  0.  of  .Vnwn  co. 
IHamouil  Hill,  in  Orrg'ta,  a  post  villagiot  Linn  co., 
aliout  it  111  .4.E.  of  .Vlbaiiy.  ^ 

Uiainitiitl  Hill,  in  itlio-U  Island,  a  post-office  of 
Provi  lence  co.  ,  . , . 

Hiaiiioiiil  Hill,  in  .Si  Carolina,  a  i>ost-office  of  .Vbbe- 
ville  district  ,  .  , 

l>iitiiii>ii(l  Har'hor.on  the  river  Hooghly.  -iO  m.  lie- 
low  C.ilci:tt;g  of  which  it  is  th  •  p  dt  for  I  irge  ships. 

.Vs  the  adjacent  country  is  swampy.  Jungly,  and  iin- 
he,altliy.  the  spot  is  marked  only  by  a  few  native  hilts 
inliabittsl  bv  pilots. 

HiiiinoiKl  Islunil.  in  the  se-tiiary  of  the  Bissein 
River,  Hiirmah.  It  is  13  iii.  from  Negrais.  and  aboiimls 
in  turtles.  . 

Oi'anioiitlizc,  r.  a.  To  deck  or  ornament  with  dia¬ 
mond,.  . 

niit'iioiid  in  llHnnis.  a  post-office  of  f/ike  co. 

niitillitiitl  .Hills,  ill  !’  nnsillrani'i.  a  village  iif  In¬ 
diana  co.,  on  Two  l.ick  Creek,  about  55  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Pittsburg:  pop  a'lont  150. 

I>iitiiioiiil,riii;g,  n.  .V  ring  set  with  one  or  more 
<Ha  lion  U. 

Oiniiioiifl  Kivor.  in  X^w  Jlimpshir^^  tniTorsw 
C  M»s  CO  ,  aii'l  into  Kiver. 

SprinSTH.  in  CMifnrnin,  a  po^t-villaje 
au'l  t'lNvii'liip  of  K1  l>i>r;i‘lo  co.,  about  44  in.  K-  by  N.  of 
S.icrJnu(?nto,  Tobvl  |>op-  1,0.)5. 

{M'/th.)  The  Roman  gtviflcsfl  of 
oha^iitvaml  hunting,  the  <lau^lit«»r  of  .liipiter  ami  L.v 
turn,  ami  this  r  of  .\p.iIIo  or  Piinebn-^,  fr-un  which 
rirciiUMfiint-e  she  i''  oci  a-iioually  culled  her  usual 

imui'*  ill  he  iveu  as  />.  w.is  on  earth.  This  go<Mt*s,s  w.ts 
worshipp-d  umb'r  many  forms,  which  wore  a1nii»sl  as 
nuuuTous  us  tlie  attribute's  ascriWel  to  her.  Sha  was 
al.so  called  Tricfps  and  T^.rjtmin  i,  from  her  three  spe¬ 
cial  Sphere'S  of 

rule:  worshipped  /V'r 

as  Lnni  in  h<‘ap  / / 

vcn.  />•  on  earth,  /  J 

and  ff'eaU  he- 

neath  the  earth,  J  'K-r— 

or  the  Infi-rn  il  Iwj  V  J  .iN 

Siwles.  Tri- 

ccp<  6  !» e  was  V 

painted  with  1% 

three  hemis.  one  /  jl\ 

of  .a  horse,  an-  7**^^  /  ^f\ 

other  of  a  do?. 

and  the  third  of  'kJT  \  1^ 

a  virgin.  .As  D.  ^  1 

she  was  e.sti'«*rn-  ev 

e<l  the  pitron  /  ft 

j^oililf*^s  of  hunt-  f  T  h 

im;  and  f'male  I  1  (.  ^ 

chastity,  and  /  /  I /A 

umler  a  title  /,/  l/f/  j  ^ 

she  somrtimi's  //II  ^  ‘'i 

shared  with  r  * 

Lu^in  I,  her  uid 
was  considered 
propiti  iiory  t  o 
wo'n**n  in  lulior. 

Th  msh  wor'hipp  ‘d  as  an  immaculate  excellence,  of 
which  the  unh  ippy  fate  of  the  hunter  Aclseon  is  per* 
hajis  tlie  onlv  ro’)re.<etitation.  D.  hid  a  tem|»eranient 
fpiite  US  fervjil  as  that  of  the  <ither  memliers  of  her  nujjnst 
symvl,  as  h-r  am.*nr8  with  Pun,  the  Carian  Shephenl. 
Kndvmion,  ard  Orion,  fully  sule‘tanliate.  ??he  is  repn*- 
sented  with  a  (juiver,  sometimes  nttendinl  with  dop-*. 
and  sometimes  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  white  stags. 
She  is  suppo-<e.|  to  he  the  same  as  the  “Isis”  oP  the 
Egyptians,  whose  worship  was  intrmluced  into  tJreece 
under  the  name  of  ArUmisi,  with  that  of  “  Osiris”  under 
the  name  of  Apotlo.  The  most  famous  of  her  temples 
WHS  that  of  Ephesus,  q.  r. 

Oinn  'a,  in  )orA:.  a  post-township  of  Lewis  co.,  abt. 
4.A  m  S.  of  Opdensburp:  pop.  1.77S. 

)Ba?hmerand 


Ba.«sanffer,  the  court  jewellers  of  France,  were  conimis-; 
slomil  l.v  Louis  W,,  in  1774.  to  collect  the  nmet  bt'au- 
liful  di.aiuond.s,  for  a  necklace  which  he  intcnde*l  to  I 
present  t*.  Madame du  B;»rry.  Louis  .W  dietl  before  the 
necklace  was  compb*te«l :  but  the  Jewellers  pi-rsevered 
with  their  work,  hoping  th.at  lz>uis  ,W1.  woiibl  pur¬ 
chase  it  for  Mane  ntoi net te.  The  n.-cklaee  was  valued 
at  l.NOO.bOO  francs,  or  fJtki.OOO.  .Vn  iutrigmng  w..maii, 
culltal  lie  laiiiiolte.  who  look  the  title  of  coiiiiti-Ri.  pre- 
temling  to  have  receiTe.!  aiithoritv  from  .Marie  .\nioi- 
netle  to  piiri  ha.-.e  the  neckhice.  iiiduceil  the  ji-wellers  to 
part  with  it  in  return  fiir  order.-i.  to  which  the  forgevi 
signature  of  the  qm-en  was  att.iclie,!,  amounting  to| 
l.IuO.liOO  fnitics.  This  negotiation  w..s  completed  in 
Jan..  17S5.  .'v-veral  persons  connected  with  Mie  court 
bevaine  the  diipi-sof  Mad:iiiie  Isviiiotte,  and  a  girl  named  j 
la-giiet,  or  U'tHiva.  was  on  one  oceasion  imide  to  |iersoii-| 
ate  the  queen.  The  Canlinal  de  Kohau.  Grand  .Vlmoiier. 
who  hail  la-en  employed  l»y  lie  101111, »tte  as  an  iustru-i 
meiit  to  carry  out  her  -chemes.  vnis  arr>-sl,-d  and  sent  to| 
the  Bastille  with  the  fversons  ass<«iate,l  iu  the  scheme. 
At  the  trial  lluH  ensued,  bnmght  to  a  close  M:iy  31. 
1756.  the  cardiiial's  iniHK-ence  vv:is  elecvrly  estal»lishtal. . 
and  .M.obime  I-iiiiotle  was  setiteneed  to  be  fiogged. 
branded  on  both  slionblers.  ami  imprisoiusi  lor  life 
The  scamhd  cre,te,l  by  this  affair  provisi  most  dis.-,- 
troiis.  Tallevr.ind-l’erigonl  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  .Vltend 
narrowlv  to  that  mis,-nil,le  afiair  of  the  necklace: 
should  not  lie  siirpri',si  if  it  ov.rturiied  the  ibroiie.” 
It  was  realiv  llic  beainiiiiig  of  the  revolution,  es  ven 
years  afterwanls.  vvlu-n  Itsi  to  exeeulbm.  iwKvr  M.ane 
Antoinette  w.is  laimtcsl  with  the  scamlil  of  the  Ilia- 1 
111011,1  ne,-kl.ice.  bv  tlie  v,-lliiig  aii,l  cursing  mob. 

Iliaiia  HHIh.  in  IVrjyinii,  a  tvost-village  of  Biicking-i 
ham  eo..  on  .'late  River.  ab,int  75  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Uiana  Motikey.  ».  tZid.)  The  Diana  or  sp,.tte,i, 
Monkey,  order  Simiadir.  has  a  long  w  hite  lamrd:  thei 
upper  parts  ,,f  the  Is.ly  are  of  a  risldish  color,  niarkci : 
with  white  specks;  the  belly  and  sliiu  are  whitish;  it 
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hu«  u  crescent  of  white  hair  on  the  brew  :  ,'ind  the  tail, 
wlii'di  is  ve^y  lenp.  is  of  tin*  sam**  c<dor  .i.s  the  IkmIv. 
It  is  0  mitivi*  Ilf  Conpi^  and  riuin<*ft:  and  ir^  uue  of  the 
most  lively  and  pi  lyful  «>f  the  whole  lril.e. 

l>iaii  <lria.  u.  [fir.  twice,  and  anir.  andrrtf„  a 
m.ule.]  hot.  )  In  the  Liniwan  system,  a  class  of  plant?* 
huvinc  two  stamen*^. 

Dinii'clroiiv.  o.  5rpR.v.]  Applieil  to  any  plant 

h.uvin^  but  two  stamens. 

I>i«ne  <le  l*oi’4iers.  mistress  of  TT.mri  IT.  of  France, 
wai  B.  in  14'.Xt.  and  married  I/*‘uis  «le  Ttn-ze.  r*mnt  de 
M^tulevrier.  at  the  aei*  '-f  IS.  She  l«ist  Iot  hu*‘l‘:ind  in 
IcXol.  and  subsequently  t  ecame  mistress  to  Il.-nri,  Pnke 
d'0rii*ans,  afterwards  IT'-nii  II.  -At  court  >he  was  the 
rival  of  the  Dnch**s.s  d  an.l  the  hatred  of  the 

two  for  each  .»tlier  pave  ri^e  t.»  di**pr:«cefnl  scenes.  On 
the  acces-wion  of  Il.mri  l«^  the  thr..ne.  In-r  influence  l»e- 
came  |>;immount.  an.l  the  pr»*at  ch;inpes  then  made  in 
the  court  aii<!  in  the  niini«*trv.  the  cruel  |x*rsecuti'*ns  of  • 
the  Hupiienots.  Jind  the  train  of  ills  th-it  marked  thej 
whole  reipn.  are  by  some  attribute*!  to  her  influence.  In 
the  kinp  pave  her  the  duchy  of  Vabmfinois.  and 
she  t.x.k  the  title  of  duche-ss,  She  retained  her  iH'auty 
and  her  |>o\ver  over  the  kinp  till  his  death, retired  then 
to  the  chateau  of  -Xn.'t,  and  D.  1566. 

I>l  aiiopt'io.  o.  [Or.  \  MHaphufA  Be- 

lonpinp  or  havinp  relatitm  to  the  operation  of  the  dis¬ 
cursive,  elaborate,  or  comparative  faculty. —  Sir  IF 
HamiVon. 

I>imioiaros^y.  a  [Or.  diannin.  and  The 

science  of  the  diauoetic  faculties  and  their  acts.  —  5i> 

1  ir. 

Tlinn'tliiiv.  n.  [Or.  an/^o.<.  a  flower:  rfi'o.v.  of  Jupiter. 

j  — the  divine  flow.  r.'  Bot.\  A  pen.  of  plants,  order 

1  Oaryophyllacta^  Many  of  the  species  are  highly  valued 


for  the  beatify  and  the  fragrance  of  their  fiowers.  P. 
Barbahu.  the’  Sweet-william,  or  Bum  h-pink.  is  an  old 
inhahiiJintof  the  flv,w,-r-gar,len.  and  ira.--nio,  h  est,-emed 
in  Gerarde  s  time  *forit.«  beauty  to  deck  up  the  l-e^  ms 
of  the  iK'autiful,  and  garlands  and  .  rowns  of  pltsa«ure.'’ 
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Tbe  fl,‘wers  grow  in  fascicles,  and  are  vi.nally  ,'f  a  fine 
crin  sen  color.  Tliere  are  nunirroii-  van,  ti.s  in  culti- 
AHtion.  Tlie  siM-cie.',  P.  s'l,ti  tti>is,  tbe  China  Biuk.  is 
di>liiigiiislie<l  for  its  large.  l.-olliKLor  cr.  Dale  red  petals. 
Tbe  riH-vies  i).  a>ry,  jtl.yllus.  tbe  Cariialii  n.  is  supiicoed 
to  be  the  !«  iirce  ol  tbe  garden  Carnations,  and  bj  s,'nie 
iK.tiinisIs.  of  tbe  pinks  also.  I  lie  carnation  baa  l,een 
ciiIlivaliM  fri  m  liioc  immtnii'rial.  and  its  beauty  and 
ri,  li  SI  icy  odor  n.ake  it  a  general  favorite.  It  is  the 
princi|va!  fii'risl's  flower  of  Germany  and  Italy,  fri-m 
wliicli  coiinirii  s  we  derive  Ibe  rhoicest  varieties.  The 
varieties  of  tbe  carnation  are  arranged  in  three  cla-ses. 
— //of  es.  fazones.  and  pic, Jr/s.  Hakes  liave  two  colors 
only,  the  slrila-s  M  ing  large;  biiarrts '  !>_  odd  or  irrepr- 
lar,.  are  variegatt-d  in  irrv  gular  siau.  and  stripes,  with 
n,,  less  than  three  col,,rs:  picolees  Ir.,  pri,k«-d  or 
siauted  .  have  a  white  pound  s|,'lle,I  or  i«.mieed  with 
letl.  purple,  or  other  wh'/s  The  Clove-gillAC,»wer, 
an,l  other  ch.rrs  have  la-tals  ,'f  a  deep  scarlet  coh,r.  and 
are  derived,  like  the  varieties  ol  the  carnation,  from  D. 
Ci.ry j.lnjlus.  Tlie  l*ii;k.  as  a  fl,,rist  s  fl,  wer.  tv-ceived 
lilt  little  altenti,-n  until  the  chse  of  Ibe  last  centnry, 
1  nt  ninny  fine  varieties  have  laien  devtT,,]  ed  since  then, 
,  ne  of  the  n,  w ,  si  of  w  hii  h  is  V.  hrdilftngti  tSg.  M4g 
The  vari,  li,-s  ni,  st  esteenn-d  are  called  }d,>as<tvts  fgss. 
which  s,viii  to  have  sprung  Ir,  m  P.  f  lutniri.vs.  New 
vaiii  ii,s  of  the  ,  arnaii,  ti  and  pink  are  pn>cured  from 
seeds. an, I  thoiisaiids  of  s,-,-dlinLs  are  annually  obtained. 
Establish,-,!  ,.r  appr,ived  vari, -ties  are  ,,-nlinned  by 
lay,  ring  and  by  cuttings.  ,  r.  as  they  are  c- n.m,  nly 
called.  ;a;  >»/?».’  The  s,  il  in  wbieh  lli,y  thrive  laist  is 
a  ii,h  1,-am.  rather  sandy  than  otherwise. 

ItiaiiR  SAiti,  Ili  Hptvwe.  »•  [Vr.  diOf-:Km :  Gr.did- 
jtt.im.  through  all.  rianiioiK  strings.  l<-iiig  iin(lersl,-od  — 
c/i'o.  an,l  pal.,,  j.o.-a.  /  on.  all.  vvhvile.]  iJ.'n-  ,  Thecoucord 
of  the  f  rst  and  Inst  notes  of  tin  miisiral  scale. —  Tlie 
octave  ,  r  ii*t,  rval  whh  h  in,  liides  all  the  t,  nes.  —  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  kind  ol  rub  by  wbicli  certain  inslrn- 
ment-niakers  det,-rniine  Ibe  nieasur, s  ,.f  tbe  varions 
p.arts  of  their  iiistrnnients.  S,  me  of  the  sl,qe  in  the 
I  organ  are  ralle<i  1  y  this  appellation.  laxTvnse  Ihey  ex- 
'  t,nd  thr,  ngh  the  entire  instmnienl.  —  The  P.  diapnttr 
;  is  the  P.  or  oclnv,-.  t,gether  with  the  filth :  the  interraJ 
of  a  twellth.  The  P.  diaitrsarrm  is  the  P,  with  tbe 
fourth  ;  the  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

Ilinironwia'foas  n.pJ.  A  sn  allorderof plants, 

alliam-e  p.nfioroj/ei.— Dlvo.  No  stipul,-s.  single  stig¬ 
mas  at  the  end  of  a  manifrst  style,  axile  placentae,  in- 
definili-  iieltate  seeds,  and  interpctalovis  stamens — There 
are  but  two  p*nera  and  iw,,  species  of  shrnbby  plants, 
the  proia-rties  and  uses  of  w  liK'h  are  unknown.  Piofxn- 
si  i  laponicn  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the  M  bite  Moun¬ 
tains,  forming  dens,-  tufts  among  the  rc-cks. 

Hia|>«*nTc.  n.  [Gr..  from  dfo.  and  jjcnfe,  five.]  (-Vus.) 
.\n  ancient  term.'  signifying  a  fifth. 

Hi  apor.  n.  ' Fr. diaj>ri.  from  lp,r/s:l  (Crtm.)  .\  kind  of 
textile  fabric!,  either  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of 
I  the  two.  with  a  figured  i«itt,  rn  on  the  exterior  surface, 
I  pnwiuced  by  aiKX-uli.Armeth,<iof  iwilline.  P.aremncb 
use,!  for  t.abUelinen  and  fine  towels.  TViih  the  exeeje 
tioii  of  dania.sk.  P.  are  the  most  omaiii,-nt;,l  kind  of 
tvville,!  clivths.  There  is  some  conlr.-versy  as  to  the 
1  origin  of  the  term  P.  .According  to  M.  Blanche,  it  is 
derived  from  D’lpres.  or  "  Ypr<-s.'' a  town  in  Handers, 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  rich  stuffs  and  fine  linen 
1  I'efore  the  year  1309.  Ducange  derives  the  word  from 
1  the  Italian  dia-cpro,  “  the  jasper,"  on  account  of  its 
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Fhinioe  light,  bnt  the  farmer  is  the  most  probeble| 
defiTUioB. 

(  >'.»<  Arts.)  D.-»rt.  or 
Di-iftrittg,  is  a  term  «ted 
1..  -irnifT  ih^  ot 

ff  »nT  flsiwerSaf*- 
lia^.  i*r  tK^xiMincal  form 
of  oni*mrat.^tb>tt,  orer  a 
'urface  of  work:  it 
diff-rs  from  cktqmers^  iaa>- 
mocli  th«  latt^fr  i*  &!>- 
pl!»Hj  to  a  rvprtiii''iyof  sre»> 


i«»  «  a  »-jaa^»«aa>  aa- va  1^*-^  'jBSSpSSl 

metrical  which  are 

in*ikaifd  by  rfctanznlar  or 
tlia^toal  ]iD«:i  inirr^ecGb^' 
at  &x««l  internals. 

I>l  «I>c*ra  r.  <1.  To  Tariceate  Fig.'^lh, — DUPOh-wott. 

«  r  i  v-rsifr.  as  cloth  with 

fibres;  to  flower-  1 

••  rimfi-'i  like  tke  4ijee)^’d  Bead."  —  S^mstr. 

_ To  place  a  *lia(^  oapkin  on.  as  on  an  infant.  | 

— r.  n.  To  draw  fl  twr^  apoo  cloth,  kc. 

Di  aph;tiie.  a.  An  inresting  cortical  mem- 

hraiic*  of  a  *ac  or  cell.  — 

Diaphaned.  a,  [O.  Fr.  diapVner.]  Pellu-i 

li;  transpareal-  {%.}  .  . 

Ikiaphane'iiy*  ».  ' Fr.  ^tapS<inrUt ;  Gr.  diaphamo  — 
dia.  and  to  «Ik»w,  to  -hine.]  The  power  of  irans- 

mitttnzbeht;  iranspareocy ;  |*eUucidn*'SS. 

Diaphaii  ic,  a.  Capable  of  conreying  light;  trans-, 

ptr-nt.  ' 

DInptianoin  eter.w.  'Gr.  diaphancs,  and  Brtroii,| 
me  »urr.]  .An  instrument  fur  measuring  the  transpar-, 
etv'T  of  the  atiin*4»here.  I 

Dlaphaii  o^rope.  n.  TGr.  diaphnnes..  tnin.<parent, • 
1  ae-  ■  .A  d.«rk  b-V,  suitably  coiistrocte*!  for  ex- 
hiletinc  transparent  ph*ito.rraphs  or  other  pklores.  It 
mxr  or~ may  m*t  be  fumishe'i  aith  a  lens.  | 

Diaphanoa**,  ■  di-cfaM-tu,\  a.  [Gr.  diaphpni*.,  fr^m 

AB<1 

which,  like  porcelain, 

their  -  Tbsiances. 


,  transparent,  like  horn. 

ni»:>l>  anoiiNly.  ■nr.  la  a  diat'banons  manner; 

i^uir;  tran.'V«retitlT.  .  -  tv..! 

Diaphon  icH,  *.  tmy.  fir.  rfjupVmf,  a  tone.]  The, 

i  i.T.-e  or  dortrioe  of  refracted  soniid. 

niaptiore  nia.  a.  <Za^.>  ^ee  rartura. 

Diaphore  a.  fir.  from  if>n,aDd  pAorro,  to  con- 1 

,,T  .  Ifr  •  .  A  -rraterdesreeof  per-piration  than  natn- 

rai,  lot  Ir*-  than  m  -w-atinz.  Avery  kind  of  entaneoua 
eiacU-vtioB.  —  Oaa-sf 

Diaphoret  ic.  Diaphoret  ical.  o  Or.  diap^io- 
j.;.  Kr.  ifrumoting  diaphorests,  or 

A?”  Jf  »hi''l  cxevcl*es  alnxiet  excIa«iTe 

actem  on  the  skin,  prolucinz  perspiration  a*  sud.«rifics  occurrences.  t  i\  ro  j-  a 

pcoilacesw-atinz;  til- same  drugs  which  induce  the  one  niprrhea.  Diarrhoea,  (rfi-nr-re  a*,) ».|0r.  (fia.  and 
^ti-B  ei' ite  tbe.-ther — the  different  in  d<^  and  moile  j  |  i  y^.,  A  dlse; 

of  c.  m' luatem  making  the  only  di-tincti. ‘U.  Among 
the  »wt  impvrtant  of  this  class  of  drugs  arc  antim.iny.l 
ipecacaaDba.  .  inilU,  ammonia,  vinegar,  opium,  cam- 
■  snd  o  •ntruy^rvs,  j 

Diaphoreficaily.  n4r.  In  a  diaphoreuc  manner. 

Diaphrasm.  .<iio-/roam  «.  ;tir.  frj^ 

UvAsrusd— dvo,  fAnuti.  to  fence  m,P>  drfend.,  .k  thin 
mcintraiie  or  pssmtioo- —  .taat.'  The  niidnlf.  or  trans- 
rerw  mnscle  which  -paratccthe  th  .rax.  or  chest,  from 
tbe'ai-k.nicn.  or  belly.  It  U  nsnally  di^issl  aa  «n- 
ri-tin  c  .d  two  mascl-a.  The  -nperior  and  Urgerof  these 
^Ts'fri.m  the  en-ifonu  cartilsg- ..f  the  stemnm.  and 
the  end«  -'f  the  lower  ril-*  on  either  ride;  from  which 
Thants  the  fii  tvs  conWsTe,  Aitd  tcrmimilein  a  tendon,  or 
rp-'OeorusU,  termed  the  oattrum  tmdinontm,  or  central 


these  points  the  fibres  ascend,  some  of  them  crossing 
over  and  decussating  to  siitTound  the  resophagal  oiieii- 
ing-  bnt  all  of  them  ultimately  uniting  with  the  cen¬ 
tral' tendon,  and  thus  making  but  one  muscular  iwrli-. 
tion.  The  />.  U  convex  superiorly,  and  concave  interi¬ 
orly.  and  is  covered  on  the  iipiier  side  by  tlie  pleura,  and  : 
on  the  lower  bv  the  peritoneum.  lu  form  it  is  near  > 
circular,  ami  is  fl-shy  at  the  eilges.  hut  lieexmies  teii.li-, 
muis  t.  iwanis  the  centre.  It  presents  three  laiyre  o^n- 
iiigs  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  opening  ol  the  vena 
cava  is  iiualr.vngnlar  in  form,  and  is  sitnat«-d  in  tlie  ten¬ 
dinous  centre.  The  oesophagal  opening  isp«terior  to 
that  of  the  vena  lava,  and  is  of  an  elliptic  lorni.  lliej 
aortic  opening  is  the  iii.wt  peterior,  triangular,  and, 
between  the  crura.  This  inn.-  le  is  the  pniicipal  agent 
in  respiration  :  for  bv  conlractinz.  it  eularg.-s  tliecav-i 
ity  of  the  ch-st,  and  allow.-  the  lungs  to  receive  the  air 

ill  inspiration;  while,  by  being  relaxed,  tue  cavit.v  of: 

the  chest  is  ag-ain  diminished,  and  the  sir  siiddenly  ei-l 
pelleil.  Tlie  contracting  and  relaxing  of  this  nnisclt  j 
must  likewise,  it  is  evident,  have  a  similar  effect  in  in-| 
creasing  and  diininUhiug  the  size  of  the  aldoniiiial  cav- , 
itT  *  Ai»tl  hettce.  by  its  at  iion  upuu  the  sttunach  and  in-i 
in  ibe  exj^lrion  of  the  f»ces  and  unne. 
The  O.  i*  largely  cngag«-»l  in  langhing,  uuecwng,  sigh¬ 
ing.  sobbing,  and  other  affections  of  the  n^piratory  or¬ 
pins.  Whatever  occasions  stoppage  <  {  the  action  of 
this  mu-icle  bpee*lily  pruTes  tatal.  It  is  8ubje»*t  to  in¬ 
flammation.  ciiUe*\diapfiraifm€Uitis ;  but  as  this  is  wt-ly 
confined  to  the  orptn  il-^elf.  but  communu  atejl  either  to 
the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  its  symptoms  and  nuHlc  of 
treatment  corre^ptmtl  with  inflammation  of  the^e 
It  is  also  the  jart  chiefly  inToUfd  in  the  spasniotiic  ai^ 
fection  called  hiccough.  —  See  lIiccotGH,  PlecritL",  and 

PutiTO.xms.  ,  -  ,ai_ 

i  Zfdfl.)  The  $^a  by  which  the  chambers  of  multiloc- 
nlar  and  other  sh.-lls  are  divide.!  from  each  other. 

•  Optic*.)  -A  circular  ring  used  in  some  optical  instru- 

V-ic*  1  A  partition  or  dividing  wall  of  a  compartment. 

•  Aaaf.)  Pertaining  or  relating 

tpplied  to  seTenil  vtasels  and 

nerves 

One  of  the  transverse  proces^ses  of  the  vertebra?. 

.  '  .  «  th  .  -  .  .1. ..  -Ii..  TX.  .rsl  ^ 

lUbt  as 

to  order  <d  pn^gression  in  diacoiime  or  discussion, 
Ikiarbekir.  or  Durbekr, 

.Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the  right  lank  of  ihe  Tigris,  Jii<» 
m  X  E.  of  Aleppo,  and  400  m.  X.E.  of  Damascus  ;  Tat. 
37*3  oo'  30"  X..  Lk.n,  30P  SJ'  E-  The  town  U  built  on  a 
rockv  eminence,  and  snrrr»un*1e<l  by  walls  with  inaiij  [ 
towers.  Cdtonv  and  -ilk-i,  /bp.  abl.  > 

of  whom  ^.Oiki  are  Turk<,  and  tie  n-sl  Armenians, ^ 
Gre-  k',  and  Catholits.  »  .  ' 

Di  arrhr.  «.  [Gr.  di,  for  dit.  double,  nnd  arrtcin  to 
rule,]  A  ^y>t*-m  of  government  wherein  the  chiei 

power  is  centred  in  two  persons  i.r  rulers, 

Dia'rial,  DIa  rian.  a.  Dwily;  pertaining  to,  or 
comprised  within,  a  diary.  ,  ,  i  i.. 

Di  ariwi.  n.  One  who  keeps  a  diary,  or  journal  of  daily 


fitter  OM-tu-.i  a.  ^ur.  aiap'M»c»,  iMMu  ,  .V-icA.i  .A  partition  or  din 

t*»  shine,]  A  term  applied  to  bodiias  jyjj.ptzratctrial’io.  a.  t  .-l 
lain,  permit  the  light  lo  pa*  thpingli  (0  *1,^  diaphragm;  —  appli 
their  -  -.hsiaiices.  It  i.<  the  synonym  of  froi^Boraf.  A  nerves,  .  . 

bidy  which  ailovrs  th'  distinct  firms  of  objects  to  he  B.;  pi.  I>liPOPHT?ES,  (<ii-<i-J»r r-nt.) 

*tB  thr  ozh.  IS  tr-jMtp-zrmt.  —  In  common  langmge  4*3/..  One  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra?. 

D.  is  fri-niently.  tbon.h  i.niprwperly.  iise.i  as  sjn.'ny-  Djapophvw  leal.  a.  Pertaiuingto  a  diapipliys  - 
IU.MZS  with  tr.vn-pareiit ;  as,-,  crystal  river,  dioptui-  yyjppivi-o'sis,  n,  tfir.]  [Ithrt.)  Hesitancy  .do 
•Ma.~  —  W.  i'iieorf*.  I  „rder  of  progression  in  discourse  or  disciis-sion. 


Pig  sje,  —  CVTXXIOB  VTIW  or  THI  DIAPHkAGh 

IX  i  sTVTI  Of  EEpysi- 

The  second  and  inferior  muscle  springs  fr^ 
•I  ,  .  .V..  loins  bv  two  prodociiotvs.  or  cmra . 

*t^J,^“h!‘t'‘o'^Si?'l’^^m  Ihe  th^“up^on'l*From 


rii'eo.  1  flow.)  (.V-d  i  A 'disease  characterized  by  an| 
increasesi  discharge  from  the  bo^ls.  nsnally  in  a  very  i 
liiinid  state,  and  sometimes  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  Idle.  The  disease  may  be  occasioneil  by  anything  that 
stimnlates  or  irritates  the  mncoiis  surface  of  any  portion  : 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Besides  the  various  pnrgiitive  I 
medicines.  nndreBsed  or  indigestible  fooil  or  ve^tables. 
acid  fruits,  oily  or  putrid  substance^  fre<niently  raose 
D  fnppress^  perspiration,  occasioneil  by  a  snddeii 
chill  or  cold  applied  to  the  body,  or  a  draught  of  any 
cold  li.mid  when  overheated,  may  prmluce  it.  It  is  nion- 
apt  to  occur  during  the  snmmer  and  antiimn  nioiilhs 
than  at  any  other  |ieriod  of  the  year.  The  emiivia  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  liecomiHjsition  of  organic  siit«taiicvs  is  a 
freqnent  cause  of  it.  It  sometimes  resnlts  fri'm  the 
irritation  canseil  by  worms,  or  by  some  organic  disease 
and  is  a  common  svniptom  of  the  advancetl  slate  of 
coDsnmption.  B.-sides  looseness  of  the  bowels,  tins  dis¬ 
ease  is  nsnally  accompanied  with  griping  and  flatiib-ncy. 
together  wiih  an  nnea.sy  sensation  in  the  lower  Jiarl  of 
the  alslomen.  There  are  frequently,  also,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  a  bitter  Uste  in  the  mouth,  a  furred  amt  yellow 
bingne.  drv  and  harsh  skin,  a  pale  or  sallow  coniileDance. 
amL  if  not  speeiiily  checke.1,  great  emaciation.  1  hvsi- , 
cians distinguish  various kimls of  /).;  aKcnipul-ta.  when 
the  freces  iiass  of  ordinary  qnality,  but  immoilerately 
loose  and  copious ;  biliota.  when  the  bile  is  more  abun-  J 
daut  than  natural :  aiucnso,  when  the  excrements  con¬ 
tain  a  qnantitv  of  mnens;  smoa,  in  which  they  are 
almrwt  entirely  HqnM  and  watery:  and  iicnferia.  when 
the  food  pissea  tbrmgh  the  laidy  in  an  almost  unaltered 
sute.  This  is  one  of  those  diseases  by  means  of  which 
nature  strives  to  get  rid  of  impurities,  and  restore  the 
system  to  its  normal  condition.  Hence,  when  it  is  not 
very  riolent.aml  the  patient  is  stniiig.it  is  la-st  to  allow 
it  t4>  run  its  course,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  and  even 
to  aid  it  by  small  doses  of  UxaUves.  In  any  case,  great 
care  should  be  Uken  not  to  stop  it  too  suddenly,  smie- 
times  an  emetic  is  of  great  benefit  in  removing  the  cause 
of  irriUtion.  When  it  arises  from  oUtructed  perspira¬ 
tion  a  warm  bath,  and  warm  clothing  in  ^  will  iisii- 
ally  effect  a  cure-  When  it  U  occasional  by  a  t.«  acid 
state  of  the  secretions,  the  great  reme^  K'^7^h"nbi 
ture.  Opinm  is  also  frequently  employed :  but  it  should 
not  he  taken  in  large  quantities  without  medical  advice. 
?he^tment  thnfin  all  eases  depends  upon  the  cause 
from  which  it  springs. 


Diarrhol'ic,  Diarrliept'lc.  d.  (Med.)  Producing 
diarrhica.  or  a  la.y  habit  of  boily .  ,  ,  ,  .  \  ti 

DiartliroNiB.  n.  |fir.,  articulation.]  (Anaf.)  The 
movable  connection  ol*  bones, 
lyl'prv-  n,  f  Isit.  ifioriwm,  from  dirz.aday.]  .In  account 
of  d.iily  events  or  transactions ;  a  register  of  daily  oi-cnr- 
reiices  or  observations.  — The  term  /i.  is  equivalent  to 

the  Krench  journ.if,  the  Italian  diario  and  ymrnale,  and 
the  (i.  rnniii  bigebuch. 

Iliascliisiiiia.  (lii-dz-sI'ir'nKi.)  ti-  [Of-]  (Mus.)  An  111 

tervalcoiislsliugoftwocoiiitiiiis. 

Diaw.  Gov<;vI.vtz,  (drr'oi.i  a  Itrazilian  poet.  B.  bS-.3.  In 
1^4•^  lit*  Wiiia  »p|K»ii»t«*<l  professor  of  history  in  the  colh*^ 
of  Di'ii  I'eilro  II.  His  laietry  is  very  ixqiular  in  Bra/.il, 
ami  greatly  eslei  niial  in  I’ortiigal.  His  princiiKil  works 
are  his  tUn'm.  and  his  draum,  Lrnnar  de  Mrndmufa. 

Di'aw  Crsipk,  in  -Veto  Jtrtty,  a  post-office  of  Cape  .May 

Iki'awpore.  n.  [fir.  diaspriro.  to  scatter.]  (.Ifiii.)  A 
hydrate  of  uliiniiiia.  nsnally  found  in  thin,  flattened 
pri.snis.  Small  pieces  decrepitate,  ami  are  dmiiersed  in 
uiinieruus  fragments  la-fure  the  blowpipe;  whence  Its 
name.  Sp.  gr.  3  3  to  3-5.  ...  ,  /  ^  v  » 

Iki'awlaso.  n.  (Or.  diu,  and  isfctai,  I  place.]  (fVirm.)  A 
white,  amondious  substance  generated  during  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  Urlcy.  wlieat.  ic., » liieli  tends  to  accelerate 
the  lonnation  of  sugar  during  the  fcrnientalion  of  worts. 

It  is  precipitabal  from  infusions  of  bruisi-d  malt  by  al¬ 
cohol.  It  is  the  principle  which,  by  its  reaction  on 
sbircii,  temls  to  its  conversion  into  dextrine  and  glucos^ 

I  part’of  it  lieing  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  3,000 

Iiarls  of  sbirch.  ,  ,  „  .  . 

Diaw  (ivsiH.  n.  [Or.,  separation.]  (Surg.)  .1  s<-piiration 
of  the  ends  of  bones,  as  tlmt  wliieli  occasionally  happens 
I  to  the  bones  of  the  craiiiuui  in  some  cases  ol  hjdro- 
ceplialiis. 

'  I>i’a.*itpm.  n.  [ha'-  diadema.]  An  interval  of  space. 

I  (Anc.  .Vi«.)  A  simple  interval  of  time;  — correlative 
to  one  that  is  comja.uni/.  j.  a 

Dias  tole,  n.  [Or.  <im.d->/-c.  fn  m  dxasMIo-dui  aoi 
jM/«,  to  set,  to  place ;  Ir.  i/iustoli’.]  (Gram-) 
tension  of  a  syllable,  or  a  figure  by  which  a  syllable 
naturally  .short  is  made  long. 

(.Med.)  .\  dilatation  of  the  heart  auncles, and  artenes; 

—  ii-eil  in  eontradistinclion  to  syifrdr. 

Di  aslvle."  [Gr. ifias/ji/oi;  Ijit. (/iusfy/«».l  (Arch.)  .In 
arranp-ment  of  columns  in  Grecian  and  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture  in  which  the  intercoliiiiiiiiation,  or  sj.ace  lie- 
twei  n  them,  is  equal  to  three  or  four  diameters  of  the 

Iktalpw'viaroii,  n.  [Gr.  dia.  and  trtrarm.  four.]  (,V«s.) 
-tn  interval  of  time  in  musical  coinj-osition,  now  called 
a  [H-rfect  /■■iirth.  ,  ,  ^  , 

( r  'rnl.)  A  harmony  of  the  four  gospels. 
Dialhop'mnl.  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and  frirrw,  heat]  Allow¬ 
ing  radiant  heal  to  pass  through. 

lilatlier  matipy.  Dialliorniaiie  itj',n.  Quality 

of  traiisiiiitting  radiant  heat.  — See  Heat. 

IHalliPP  maiiisiii,  n.  Doctrine  of  the  transnussion 
i  of  radiant  heat. 

I  DialhPP  inaiious.  a.  Same  as  Diatiifbmal.  q.  r. 
liiatiK'r  iiiic.  a.  .Allowing  tree  tramsimssion  of  heat 
Diatlior  niousi.  a.  Diatherinal.  . 

Diatli’psixw- >1.  [Gr.. a  dispisition.]  (Mrd.)  .K  particular 
state  of  constitution  predisiaisiug  to  certain  diseases: 
such  as  inflaminatory,  nervous,  and  putrid  D.;  uric  1/., 
in  which  there  is  excess  of  uric  acid  thrown  off  by  the 
kidnevs;  gouty /)..  Ac.  -  ,  -  , 

Dial**  nia.  n.  (Bed.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Diato- 

14  \0F-^R  0  r 

DiatoniaVea-.  v.pl.  (Bot.)  The  Brittl^worts  an 
onler  of  |•lanta,  alliance  Algairs.  —  Diao.  Cry  stalline, 
angular,  fragmentary  Isidies,  brittle,  and  iniijliplymg 
bv  siioutaneoua  8<-piration.  This  group  of  Alg».  "f 
low  organization,  and  including  the  *'1,'^^ 

markable  for  the  large  quantity  of  silex  vvliich  they 
contain.  Vast  beds  occur,  many  feet  111  thiekiiess,  con¬ 
sisting  cnUrelv  of  effete /nis/«.'«.  as  the  eepanite  joints 
of  the  fronds  are  calle.1  These  heiis  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Tripoli,  and  afford  an  admirable  article  for  lail- 
ishing.  Thev  occur  again  in  the  form  of  white  powder, 
known  as  .Mountain  Meal  which  is  niixeil  with  Hour  m 
some  imrts  of  Sweden.  The  l>.  form  a  large  iKirtion  of 
the  folid  of  some  of  the  lower  molluscs.  They 
all  i«rts  of  the  world,  enduring  extreme  degrees  of  cold 
without  annihilation,  and  are  found  also  in  springs  of 

atnm.l  (thrm.)  Comprising  two  atoms. 

DIal'oiiion!-.  a.  [Gr  diatomos.]  (JUin.)  Having  one 

Diatoit'lcr'a*^  IGr.  diatonilos—dia.  and  tonos  tone, 
gee  Tone.]  t-VuzS  A  term  denoting  the  natural  scaK 
consisting  of  eight  sounds  and  seven  intervals :  five  of 
^51*^-ntfrvals  are  calleil  and  the  remaining  tv.-o 

trmitonrs  which  occur  belween  the  third  and  fourlh 
Tnd  s..venth  and  eighth.  The  />.  fa-ale  is  a  gradual  suc¬ 
cession  ol  sounds  by  tones  and  s.  niiton.-s,  wliicli  may 
nroceeii  either  from  acute  to  grave,  or  nc<-  rrrt^  five 
whole  ton.-8  and  two  semitones  making  a  complete  uat- 

l»^al«^i"i«^allv.  a</r.  In  a  diatonic  manner. 

(Antig.)  An  enchased  or  cuno.«ly 

DraTrTb;rn."[^’‘d.‘a'nV-d.a,  and  tHbo.  to  nib 
awav  to  waste.]  A  contimie.1  discourse  or  disputation 
which  wastes  away  mncli  time ;  a  prolongeil  charge  ot 
invective,  or  delivery  of  reproachful  language. 
DIat'ribIwt.  n.  One  who  speaks  or  writes  diatnbes. 
liilu  ilAKTOLOJiKf,  (drr’atb,)  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
who,'  in  l-tsfi,  with  two  small  vessels,  discovercvl  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wliicli  he  named  the  Capa  of  Storms.  \ 
The  king,  however,  clianged  it  to  its  present  name.  la  ' 
Diaz  accompanied  Vasco  de  Gama  on  Ids  expedi¬ 
tion  of  discovery,  and  sul)8eqtieHtIy  set  out  willi  Cabral 
for  the  Indies.  lie  perished  by  shipwreck.  May,  1500. 
Oiaz  <lol  Castillo,  Bernal,  {dra'ath  dd  cas-tael'yo,) 
a  Sj)anisti  adventurer  and  clironicler,  B.  aht.  1485.  In 
1514  he  went  to  the  New  World,  and  joined  the  expedi¬ 
tion  wliich  sailed  from  Cuba  to  Yucatan,  in  1517,  under 
Conlova,  and,  in  151H,  under  Grijalva.  Subsecpieiitly, 
l»e  accompanie<l  Cortez  to  Mexico,  atnl  clung  to  him 
thnuigh  all  his  vicissitudes.  Ho  afterward  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  tile  exploits  <d’  his  cldef,  which  was  published 
under  the  title  Historia  verdadara  de.  la  Omfiaista  da 
la  yw’va  Eapana;  a  work  destitute  of  literary  merit, 
hut  prized  for  its  simplii  ity  of  style.  In  1568  ho  wjis 
Hppointeil  corregldor  of  tlie  city  of  Guatemala.  The 
dale  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

T>ib.  V.  n.  To  dip,  hob,  or  dibble  for  fish. 

J>ii»'bor,  l>ib'ble«  n.  [Dim.  of  Dip,  7.1’.]  {Agric.) 
A  pointed  tool  which  is  dipped  or  thrust  into  the  earth,  ■ 
to  make  holes  for  planting  seeds,  roots,  Ac. 

■■  Dibble.,  rake,  mattock,  aud  spade.”  —  Tutser. 
Dib'blo*  r.  a.  To  plant  hy  moans  of  a  dibble.  —  To, 
make  holes  for  the  insertion  of  roots  of  plants,  Ac. 

— r.  n.  To  ilij)  or  bob  for  fi^h  with  a  line,  hook,  and  bait ; ; 

as,  to  dihhU  for  carp.  I 

l>ib'bler,  n.  One  who  makes  holes  with  a  dibble,  for 
plants  or  seeds. 

I>ik>'blovilli^,  in  Michigan.,  a  village  of  Livingston  co., 
abt.  51  m.  \.W.  of  Detroit. 

l>ib'€liii«  Charles,  an  Knglish  song-writer  and  musical 
composer,  a.  1745.  Among  bis  many  operas  and  oper¬ 
ettas  may  be  mentioned  the  S'u'pfiard's  Artifice,  The 
Padlock,  and  T'le  Quaker,  an<l  the  well-known  musical 
farce  of  the  WaUnnaUy  which  is  still  a  favorite  on  the 
stage.  It  is.  liuwever,  as  a  writer  of  nautiral  and  patri¬ 
otic:  songs  that  />.‘8  reputation  will  endure.  He  is  he- 
lievecl  to  have  writ tmi altogether  nearly  1,4(M)  songs  and 
ballads,  some  of  whlcli,  us  Tom  Bowling.  The  Anchor's 
W  igUed,  Poor  J<.ck,  Ac.,  will  iran.smit  his  name  to  pos- 
tcTity.  So  potent  an  iufiuence  had  liis  sea-songs  on  the 
British  public,  and  so  powerfully-did  they  contribute  to 
the  prestige  of  the  naval  service  of  that  country  during 
the  Irencli  war,  that  the  govt,  conferred  upon  him  an 
annuity  of  :?1.000.  D.  in  1814.  —  His  son  Thom.as, author 
of  more  than  1,000  songs  and  musical  dramas,  i>.  1841. 
l>ibraii<‘li!ata.  9>ibran'oliiaioK,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  di 
for  disy  twice,  and  hranchi>iy  gills  of  a  fish.]  {Zool.)  An 
order  of  cep/adopods,  which  includes  tho.se  with  two 
gills,  and  which  are  also  characterized  by  having  three 
di*‘tinct  hearts;  an  apparatus  for  secreting  and  emit¬ 
ting  an  inky  tluid:  cephalic  arms,  never  exceeding  ten 
in  numlier,  solid,  and  supporting  acetaluila?;  and,  in 
short,  all  the  chi«*f  characteristics  wliich  are  usually  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  entire  class  of  Ceidiulopods.  This  order 
enihraces  the  families  Organantida^  and  Octopodidcp, 
which  have  8  arms,  and  fixed  eyes;  Teathid(T,  Bdenun- 
tid(Vy  Srpiado’’,  and  Spirulidfp,  which  have  8  arms  and  2 
elongated  tentacles,  with  expanded  ends,  and  movable 
eyes. 

l>ibs,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  marmalade,  made  in  Oriental 
countries  from  the  debris  of  graiie-skins. 

I>l b'->*toiic,  n.  A  stone  filing  ainl  aimed  to  hit  an¬ 
other  stone;  —  used  in  children's  sport. 

n.  [Gr.  c/i7*-ua7w.]  {Greek  Hist.)  An  Athenian 

juryman. 

I>iee,  n.  pi.  of  Die.  —  Also,  a  game.  See  Die. 

— r.  «■  To  play  or  game  with  dice. 

*'  I  was  virtuous  enough  .  .  .  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week.” 

Shake. 

I>icoarohiis,  (di'se-ar'lm.^y)  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  century,  d.  0. 
Ills  principal  philo.sophi«*al  work  was  one  On  the  SouU 
whicli  argued  against  its  esisteiice. 
l>U’e'-box,  n.  A  box  from  which  dice  are  flung  in 
gaming. 

'•  .Shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  an«i  thumping 
the  table  Vith  a  dice-box."  —  .\ddi*Qn. 

n.  Coal  Kuscejitihle  of  fracture  into  small 

cubes. 

(diatef'a-liiSy)  a.  [Gr.  double,  and 
kephu'fe,  a  head.  See  Cephalic.]  Having  two  heads  on 
one  body. 

1>  io'ei*,  n.  One  who  plays  at  dice ;  a  gambler ;  a  gamester. 
I>ioe*s  lleml,  in  a  point  at  the  entrance  of 

Ca.stine  Harbor.  It  has  a  fixed  light,  116  feet  above  the 
seji-level ;  Lat.  44°  21'  N.,  Lon.  68°  45'  60''  W, 

rt.  A  Shakspearean  corruption  from  dit  for  do  tl, 
or  may  it  do. 

•‘.Much  good  dtc/»  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus.” — Shake. 
I>iolias'Ja«is,  n.  [Gr.  dichazo,  to  cleave  asunder.] 
Suixlivision  by  spontaneity. — Dana. 

]>irlias'tic,  a.  Susceptible  of  spontaneous  subdivision. 

D  ina. 

l>ielilaiiiy<reoiif9.  a.  [Gr.  di,  for  dis,  and  chlamys,  a 
mantle.]  \^Bot.)  Applied  to  jilants  having  both  calyx 
and  condla. 

J»  ichopliy'ia.  n.  [Gr.  dicha,  double,  and  phyo^  T  grow.] 
{Mml.)  A  disease  <>f  the  hair,  in  which  they  split  and 
grow  forked.  — Dunglison. 

]>K*liof 'oiuoiiH*  a.  {Bot.)  Branching  by  pairs;  forked. 
l>ic3iot'omf>usly,  adr.  In  a  dichotomous  manner ; 
by  dichotomy. 

I>icllot'aiiiy«  n.  [Gr.,  from  dicha,  asunder,  and  fem- 
nein,  to  cut.]  Division  by  cleavage  into  two  distinct 
parts  or  sjiecies. 

The  phase  of  the  moon  when  she  shows 
just  lialf  her  disk. 

(Logic.)  The  division  of  a  class  into  two  sulvclasses 
which  are  oppostxl  to  each  other  by  contradiction. 


Dichroic,  ((h'-A-ro'iA*,)  a.  Pichrous;  having  the  quality  I 
of  dichroism. 

n.  [From  Gr-rfic/iroo^,  bi-coloreil.]  [.V<n.)j 

•  A  term  a|>pliud  to  those  minerals  which  present  different 
colors,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  liglit,  in  twudifferent 
directions;  the  colors  being  the  same  in  the  direction 
of  like  axes,  and  different  in  that  of  unlike  axes.  lolite 
is  an  example  of  this  property,  and  the  name  Dichroite 
has  been  given  to  it  in  conseiiueiu'e.  Mica  afforils  an¬ 
other  instance,  being  nearly  opaque  when  viewed  iu  one 
direction,  but  transparent  and  of  a  different  color  in  an¬ 
other.  A  gooil  instance  of  Z>.  occurs  iu  the  crystals  of 
chloride  of  palladium,  which  appear  of  a  ileep  red  color 
along  the  axis,  ami  of  a  vivid  green  when  viewed  iu  a 
transverse  direction. 

71.  {Min.)  Same  as  Soltte,  7.  r. 

£>ic3iB*o'Biiate,  n.  {Chem.)  A  chromate  possessing 
double  jiroperties. 

£>i<*liroiiiat'io.  a.  [Gr.  di.v,  double,  chroma^  color.] 
Slmwing,  or  susceptible  of  affording  two  colors. 

Oi'elirosoope,  n.  [Gr.  </w,  double,  c/imtao,  color,  and 
8J,op)nn.  to  look.]  An  instrument  for  examining  the 
dichroism  of  crystals. — Dana. 

I>ioSirosoop'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dicliroscope. 

l>i'C*tir<>uS4  a.  Possessing  the  nature  of  dichroism. 

71.  The  art,  practice,  or  h.ihit  of  gaming  with 

dice. 

l>iok,  Thomas,  d.  d.,  a  Scottish  theologian  and  scientist, 
B.  1772.  His  leading  writings  are,  Tne  Sidereal  IParens; 
The  Practical  A  sfronomcr  :  Treatise  on  the  Sola  r  System ; 
The  thristian  Philosopher  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Rdigion, 
Ac.  D.  1857. 

Difit'eiis,  71.  A  vulgarism  for  the  douce;  the  devil; 
as,  there’s  the  dickens  to  pay. 

**  I  canDot  tell  what  the  dickene  hU  name  is."  —Shaks. 

Dick'eiBH.  Charles,  one  of  the  most  di^ti^guished  nov¬ 
elists  of  the  English  school,  was  b.  at  Portsmouth,  Eng., 
Feb.  7,  1812.  Early  in  life  the  law  was  selected  as  the 
future  profession  of  D.,  and  he  accordingly  was  placed 
in  an  attorney's  offi«  e.  The  dry  drudgery  of  legal  busi¬ 
ness  soon  disgusted  him.  however,  and  young  />.,  before 
his  one-and-twentieth  year,  removed  to  London,  where 
he  embarked  on  a  literary  career,  at  first  confining  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  the  reporting  of  parliamentary  debates  for 
the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper.  To  tills  journal  he 
presently  contributed  a  series  of  papers  sketching  off  the 
social  characteristics  of  English  cbvss-lifo  as  presented 
by  the  middle  ami  lower  sections  of  society  at  large.  In 
18.‘16,  under  the  title  of  Tales  and  Skelche.s,  hy  “  Boz'"  (a 
“  tioin  de  plume"),  the  above  papiTs  were  collected  into 
a  revised  form,  and  published  in  2  vols.  The  h(M»k  proved 
a  success  both  in  England  and  in  tlie  U.  States,  and 
the  jiroduction  of  the  celebrated  J^ickicick  Pijjrrs.  in 
the  year  following  (1867),  conclusively  stamped  him  a 
master  in  the  art  of  fiction,  and  an  author  of  a  peculiarly 
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original  cast  of  genius.  A  long  and  brilliant  series  of 
successes  followed,  extemling  over  a  period  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  ami  each  adding  to  his  fame  and  fortune. 
Among  these  are  his  world-known  works,  Oliver  7'wist 
(1668) ;  Life,  and  Adrenture.-<  of  Xicholas  Nickleby  (1809) ; 
and  Master  Ifnmphrey's  Clock,  and  the  Old  Curiosity 
(1840).  So(»n  after  the  publication  of  the  latter 
joint  work,  D.  visited  the  U.  States,  and  on  his  return 
home,  in  1842,  brought  out  before  the  reading  imblic  bis 
Ame.rican  Xofes for  (General  ('irculatinn  ;  a  rather  pun¬ 
gent  descrijition  of  various  aspects  of  social  life  in  tins 
country,  ns  they  then  appeareil  to  European  eyes.  Many 
of  the  statements  given  in  tliis  work  were  controverted 
by  the  American  people,  and  produce*!  a  smart  philippic 
ill  return,  under  the  ajiropiis  title  of  Chanor  fo7'  Ame.ri- 
vmi  Xotes.  in  1844.  D.'s  novel  of  Marlin  Chmzleiv7  ap¬ 
peared.  and  also  a  work  on  Italian  travel.  In  D4fi,  Mr. 
D.  started  the  Daily  Xeuu  newspaper  (still  in  flourish¬ 
ing  existence),  the  edit*>rs)ijp  of  which  lie,  however,  soon 
abandoned  to  return  to  bis  old  congenial  sphere  of  fic- 
ti<in.  In  1846.  />.  commenced  tlie  annual  pro<luction  of 
those  tleligbtful  Christtnns  stories  wliich  have  had  no 
small  share  in  the  consolnlation  of  his  fame.  Of  these, 
the  Christmas  Carol  (1,846),  and  the  C  irketon  the  Hearth 
(1846),  are  two  of  the  most  exquisite  idyls  iu  the  English 
language.  Of  his  larger  works,  in  addition  to  those  be¬ 
fore  noted,  the  most  esteemed  are  D/aubey  and  Son  ; 
Histm'y  of  David  Copperfeld  (1849-50);  Bleak  House 
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(1853);  Litlle  Dondt  (1856);  Our  Mutual  Friend  (1864), 
Ac.  In  1850,  D.  founded  the  popular  serial  magazine 
called  Household  irorii*',  of  wliich  he  was  the  chief 
coinluctor.  As  a  public  reader  of  his  own  books,  and 
also  as  an  amateur  actor,  D  is  scarc-Iy  less  distin¬ 
guished  than  as  a  creator  of  literary  characters.  As  a 
novelist,  he,  in  his  own  walk  of  fiction,  stands  unrivalled  ; 
or.  iu  otlier  words,  no  writer  who  has  yet  appeared  has 
succeeded  iu  delineating  the  middle  and  lower  strata  ol 
English  manners  and  character  with  such  exquisite 
p.ithos,  and  humorous  fidelity.  Of  the  upjier  world  of 
his  country's  society,  D.  may  be  said  to  know,  in  a  lite¬ 
rary  sense,  comparatively  little  or  nothing;  in  tlibs  rc^- 
gard  being  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  former  friend 
and  brilliant  compeer  in  genius,  Mr.  Thackeray.  Over 
and  above  the  jiopularity  D.  has  achieved  in  tliis  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  literary  works  which  have  been  difluscil 
through  almo.^t  every  liouselmld. —  he  has  become 
eipially  known  and  appreciated  hy  the  admirable  course 
of  lectures  he  delivered  in  the  U.  8late.s  in  1867-8,  which 
were  to  himself  a  mine  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  intelligent  Americans  a  treat  of  the 
highest  intellectual  character.  After  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  tlie  latter  year,  the  publication  of  a  new  serial 
story,  the  Mustery  of  Edwin  Drood,  was  inrerruiited  by 
the  death  of  the  gifted  author.  In  June.  1870.  His  r©' 
mains  are  interred  iu  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1872-4, 
a  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  appeared  from  the  peu  of  his 
friend  and  executor,  John  Forster. 

I>iok'er,  n.(  Local  X.York.)  A  small  bargainingor  barter. 

— V.  71.  To  swap;  to  barter;  to  exchange  small  articles  ©f 
traffic.  (Local.  New  York.) 

9>ick’orM>ii  villo«  in  ye7v  Jor/.-,  a  P.O.  of  Niagara  co. 

I>iek'oy.  I>ick'y*  71.  The  seat  behind  a  carriage  for 
the  use  of  the  servants  :  sometimes  called  the  rumble. — 
A  loose  linen  bosom  for  hilling  a  dirty  shirt-front ;  as, 
to  spurt  a  </icAri/.  (Vulgar.)  —  The  name  is  sometimes 
also  apjdied  to  a  loose  shirt-collar;  as.  a  paper  dic'.e.y. 

I>ick'eysville,  in  U7sco7i«»,  a  post-village  of  Grant 
co..  abt.  21  m.  N.N.W.  of  Galena. 

I>iok'iiisoii4  D\niel  Stevens,  an  American  polilician, 
B.  at  Goshen,  Ouin,  1860.  He  early  entered  on  the 
stmiy  of  the  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Yoik 
bar  in  1826-7,  where  he  soon  made  for  himself  a  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
where  he  so  prominently  distinguished  himself,  that,  in 
1842,  the  Democratic  party  elect«-d  him  Heiit  -governor 
of  the  State,  ami,  in  18-44,  sent  him  to  the  U.  States  Sen¬ 
ate.  Here  he  became  known  ior  his  pro-slavery  and 
State-Bights  jiroclivities,  and  exerted  a  sirmig  influence 
in  the  Senate,  which  appointed  him  cli.iirmun  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  D.  was  br‘»ught  lorward,  in  1852,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  without  success.  He 
afterwards  quitted  political  life,  and.  settling  at  Biiu;- 
bampton,  N.  Y.,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  D.  1866. 

l>ick'iiisoii.  in  7oica,  aN.lV.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota.  Area,  abt.  430  sq.  m.  dicers,  Okoboji  River.  It 
con  tains  several  small  lakes.  Cap.  Spirit  Lake.  Pop.  l,68q. 

l>iok'iiiHon9  in  Kansas,  tii*  E.  central  co. ;  aiva,  abt. 
750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kansas  River,  and  Chapman  s  and 
Camp  creeks.  Surface^  diversified.  Soily  fertile.  Cap. 
Abilene,  l^p.  6,0-46. 

]>ick'iiBSOTi4  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  and  townsbl]) 
of  Franklin  co.,  on  Racket  River,  abt  l(i  m.  S.W.  ol  Ma¬ 
lone.  Pop.  1,990. 

l>ickiiBSOil^  in  P€7msyh'ania,  a  P.O.  of  Cninberland  co. 

9>ickansoiB  Centro,  in  Xew  l  or/.,  a  p<»st-offi*  e  of 
Franklin  co. 

l>iek'iuHon*S.  in  Virginia',  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  abt.  200  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ricbmoinl. 

l>iekiiisoii*!$  l^aiidiii^,  a  village  of  Upper  Canaila, 
co.  of  Stornumt,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  60  m. 
S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pt>p.  abt.  900. 

Diclin'ie,  I>ic'liiiato,  a.  [Gr.  dis,  double,  and 
klineiny  to  lower  or  incline.]  {Crystal.)  Having  two  of 
the  intersections  between  the  three  ones  oblique. 

Wehder. 

]>ie'liiioiis,  a.  [Gr.  </#>,  and couch.]  {B'd.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  stamens  and  pi.stil  separated,  that  is  to  say.  sit¬ 
uated  in  separate  flowers,  sometimes  on  the  same  plants, 
si'metimes  on  distinct  jilants. 

Dirk  Joliiif^oii,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Clay  co.; 
pop.  868. 

Dicks'harg',  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Knox  co..  on  the 
W.  Fork  of  White  River,  abt.  14  m.  S.  of  Vincennes. 

Diek't>>»oii,  Samuel  Henry,  an  American  physician  and 
author,  B.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1798,  and  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Ji-fferson  Medical  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia.  He  has  publi^ln'd  a  Monoal  of 
Paihou>gy  and  Pf'actice.  of  Medicine:  Essays  on  Pathol¬ 
ogy  a?td  Therapeutics;  Elements  of  Medicnie,  Ac. 

Dickson,  in  Alabama,  a  p«^st-office  of  Colbfrt  co. 

Dickson,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.W.  co.  Area,  about  650 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Harpetb  River,  and  other  nflluents  of  iho 
Cumberlan*!  River,  which  hounds  it  on  tin-  N.E.  .Surface, 
undulating.  Kul,  fertile.  Co]>.  Charlotte.  J^'p.  9,340. 

Dick'sonbiir^li,  in  l*enn.<yh'aniu,  a  po-'t dffice  of 
Crawford  co. 

Dick's  River,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Rockcastle  co. 
ami  flows  N.W.  into  the  Kentucky  River. 

Dicoccons,  (f//-AY>/t-'A*u«,)  a.  [Gr.  Ayj,<.]  {Bot.)  Di¬ 
or  double-grained  :  as,  a  dicorcous  cajisule. 

DicMC'lous,  a.  [Gr.  and A-oi^m,  cavity.]  Presenting 
two  cavities. 

Dic'otylcs,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  tlie 
.'<uid(F  family  ;  the  I'f.ccary,  7.  v. 

Dicrot'ic.  a.  [Gr.  dis,  double,  an*!  krotein,  h*  beat.] 
(Med.)  Possessing  a  rebounding  beat,  as  the  jmlse. 

Dicro'luH,  71.  [Gr.  diA'ro/os.]  {Med.)  Redoubled  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  pulse. 
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I>icolyre<5«>n«,  n.[rir.  c/u.  two,  and  hfityledon^  a  seod 

{Bot.,  Urn*  o!  the  two 
diviniuns  <>f  tlie  pliaUHt'^ainoii’^  nr 
va-cuhtr  Howtrinj;  plani?*.  smuhiv- 
nmus  with  th**  KxiHjeufr  uf  Itt'Caii- 
dolh*,  and  willi  tlie  Kx>Hjtng  and 
(ryiiiri/v/m.<  ol’  Lindlev.  In  this  di- 
vininii  ai  e  coiitaitnal  all  tlinsv platits 
tin*  embryo  of  wliich  hay  t  wo  oppo- 
Mie  cotyle<hiiis  or  Keed-loln^s.  alid 
are  thus  opposed  to  the  iiionoeoiy- 
le«loin‘8.  The  die  •tyle<iniiou>  plants 
are  much  more  iiumeituiy  than  llio 
n»on'*cotyledonous,  heinjr  in  tho 
pr«»jM*rtiou  of  eleven  to  twn;  ami 
they  constitute  almost  excdusively 
the  at  l»oreM;ent  scenery  of  all  cold  Fg. 

cnillllries.  niCOTYLE  ONOCS  EM- 

l>ic*oty  l«*cr<»Jions.  n. .  /?rrf  )  Ilav-  bryo, 

iiiji  two  se»*d-l«»bi*s.  a.s  certain  plants. 

I>iotti  tlieii*  n.  [h-  Lsit  i  A  mamlate  dictated  by  one 
|>erson  t(»  another;  an  inlicl  :  an  injunction.  I 

n.  [Fnuu  Ih't,-.  i\  mountain  of  Crete, 
where  it  jtrew.J  g**nuy  of  plants,  ord.  Buttceir^ 

including  two  species,  wiiieh  are  commonly  cultivated 
in  pirdens  for  the  sake  tif  their  haiidsiune  fl«»were.  Of  , 
these  the  more  remarkable  is  Z>.  /ruTifi W/ti,  so  named 
ill  allusion  to  the  siinilaiity  which  exists  between  its 
leaves  and  those  of  Fraxinus.  'this  plant  is  said  to{ 
contain  such  a  quantity  of  volatile  oil.  that  the  air  sur-  j 
rounding  it  l»ecomes  iiillaninialde  in  hot  weather.  Its' 
ro<it  was  formerly  much  u.sed  in  nuMlicine,  h«*iiic  Ihonuhl 
to  jetssess  aromatic,  tonic,  iliuroiir,  antispivstmalic,  and 
emmena;^^p:ue  jirop^'rtms ;  but  it  is  im>w  rarely,  if  ever,  j 
employed.  The  pl.ml  iswuiiiiionly  ralha!  ihe/u/.<<'^/*7/o»/y.  i 
Diet  fit  r.a.  [Kr.  dirt^ ;  l,at.  dir(n,  dirtahis.  freqiien- 1 
titive  from  dico,  to  speak.  S^*e  I>ictiox.]  To  tell  or  com- 1 
municate  with  authority  :  to  deliver,  as  an  order,  corii-| 
mand,  or  direction:  to  prescribe:  to  dir«*<  t ;  a.s,  to  t/ic- 
taU  all  order.  —  To  tell  or  instruct  what  to  sJiy  or  to 
write :  to  suggest :  to  iM>int  out ;  as,  to  dictate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  letter. 

_ n.  That  which  isdictnletl;  un  order  delivered;  a  com¬ 
mand;  an  injunction;  an  authoritative  pr^-ept  or 
maxim:  a  suggestion  ;  an  impulse;  as.  the  dictate*  oi 
conscience. 

'•  Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail."  —  Pope. 
Diotn'tioii.  w.  [h.  \mX.  dictatioj^  Act  of  dictating  or 
issuing  an  injuiiciioii ;  act  or  practice  of  prescrihing. 
Dicta  tor.  n.  [l>at.]  One  who  dictates :  one  who  pre- 
scrilK*s  rules,  maxims,  ordinance.s.  Ac„  for  the  direction 
and  regulatioiiof  others.  — One  iiitrusteil  with  supreme 
authority  over  hi.s  fellows ;  an  ah?*olute  ruler. 

“  Patriou  fell,  ere  the  dictator  rose,’*  —  /Vior. 

(77om.  ITist.)  The  Roman  />.  possessed  sovereign 
power  in  the  state,  and  were  the  generals-in-chief  of 
the  army.  The  first  was  Titus  Laertius,  who  was  aie 
pointeil  B.C.  501.  The  D.  wore  at  first  chosen  from  Ihe 
palric'ian  t>rder  of  the  people:  but  B. c.  356.  Marcius 
Kiitilns,  a  plebeian,  oblaim**!  the  honor.  Tlie  office  was 
finally  abp>gat<*d  by  the  law  of  .\ntony.  B.  c.  41. 
Dictato'rlal, a.  [Fr.from  \j^\.d\rJttt^i’iu*.\  IVrtainIng 
to  a  dictiilor:  ab.sidute;  unlimited ;  iincontroUahle ; 
despotic;  as,  dirtat"rial  |Kiwers —  Rersemldinir,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  a  dictator:  inijHTioiLs ;  dogmatical;  over¬ 
heating:  as,  A  i/i^t  tUtcial  manner. 
l>ictato'rial!y.  adr.  In  a  dictatorial  manner. 

Dicla  tornhip.  «-  Hank  or  position  of  a  dictator; 
p  ‘ri***!  <»f  a  dictatorial  office. 

Dic'latory.  a.  Overbearing  ;  dogmatical ;  unduly  au¬ 
thoritative*  in  manner. 

I>icla'lr<‘«^.  Dicta'trix,  n.  A  female  dictator. 
Dicta'tlirc.  n.  The  offi  e  of  a  dictator;  dictatorship. 


Latin  T^irvjurttx  of  Robert  Stephens  made  its  appear-  l>i'<lal,  ti.  A  triangular  instrument  used  for  digging. 

^  .....  ..  ...  «#<t  _ _ _  ..f  ILV.  f  ytttil  i  S]4  tiii>  sot  il  4 


aiice  in  LVJl  ;  and 
Henry  S^tejiheiis  was 


l.>7*2  the  Greek  Tfiesaitru*  of  I>Ml'a|»|»cr,  7*.  [From  dip.]  {Ztiiit.)  Same  as  DiB- 

piihlisle  d.  Among  the  nioyl  Chice,  q.  r.  ,  /  »  i  *  i 

'  •  •  •  — . .  Diflascal  ic,  a.  [Gr.  didufkalikos.] 

ng  to  the  ipculcatisiii  of  precepts.  (R.) 

I  proii-sunced  dithcry)  r.  n.  jO.  I>u.  cif- 
To  shiver,  quake,  or  tremble  from  the  effects  of 

cidd. 


carefully  compileil  D.  of  niotb  ru  laiigimges  are  the  Di«la«'calar.  1 
VtH^aholarin  degb  Academici  delta  iYusca.  of  the  Italian  ;  Ilblactic  ;  leiidii 
and  the  Dictionnaire  de  I' At^idetnie  /Vu/iixiiVe,  of  tlie  llMl'  Jl'r.  (oUeii 
French.  The  Spaniards  also  possess  a  U.  of  considerable ; 

merit  eiitith‘tl  Iticcmnario  de  la  Lemjua  f 'us/W/oilu,  . .  i  n»  i  *  * 

liv  tlic  Uoviil  Si>aiii»li -tcademv.  Ill  Kiiuli’-h.  J*'!"'*""''*  I»i«l  [Ktyinol.  iiiiciirtaiii.]  To  cliPat ;  to  ect 

dirtioiiarv.  will'll  ma.i.-  its  lirst  api.i-araiK'c-  in  1775,  tl.e  l.ellrr  of  in  any  l.arKaiiiiiiit  or  .usin.-ss  ransactioii; 

iiotwitlistamliiisr  its  iloffct-s,  still  ranks  as  a  staiidnnl  |  tuclionse  ;  to  trick  :  as.  a  mail  i/oWIfdoiit  ol  liis  iiionoy. 
work  of  its  class.  Dr.  Kicliardson  s  dictionary,  w  liicli  — r.  n.  'lo  walk  willi  tottering  stcj'S.  as  a  yoiing  l■lllld. 
first  foriiicl  part  of  llic  Kn.  yclopiciia  Mctn-ia.litana,  ’  (dl  dcljik,)  a.  Uclating  or  pertaining  to 

lint  wiui  afterwards  iniblislicd  separately,  is  rattier  cri- '  '  '>■•l-l■■l.— 

tical  and  pliilusopliical  tlian  pniclieal,  and  adopts  tlie 
jirinciple  of  giving  logetiier  ail  tlie  wonts  deriveii  front 
lliesiinie  root.  It  is  |iarticiilaity  valualilo  fur  tlie  nii- 
iiierous  exainiiles  wiiieli  it  gives  ol  tile  usi*sof  liie  words. 

More  iiractieal  and  generally  useful  dicliunaries  are  I 
tliat  of  Dr.  N.  tVelisler.  wliicli  has  several  times  been 
repi  iiiteil  in  Kngland.  and  that  by  .loseph  K.  W  orcester, 
both  .\merieans.  It  is  reiiiarkable  that  tlie  Eiiglisli 
language  is  indebtrsl  to  onr  country  for  the  two  best’ 
misliTn  dti'tionaries ;  tho  /ai/Kriuf  IHctionary,  by  Dr. 

John  Ogilvie,  Is-ing  comparalively  a  mere  compilation 
from  Wehsti  r's.  Walker's  I'ritieal  Pi  nnowicing  Hie- ^ 
tiimari/  is  ehiefly  useful  as  giving  the  correct  prontin- 
ci.ilioii  of  tlie  words.  A  really  great  English  dictionary.  I 
like  the  Ilaliati.  Spanish,  ami  Erem  li  above  quoted,  is 
a  want  wiiicIi  lias  not  yet  la-en  supplied.  The  lirst  Oer- 
man  dictionary  of  any  note  was  tliat  of  Adelniig.  in  -t 
vols..  1,1'ipsie,  1774— ‘0.  .4  miieli  more  valiialde  work  was  I 
tliat  of  Canipe.  M'orterhu^fi,  5  vols..  Brunswick. 

IVC-ll.  Imiiieasuralily  surisissing  it  is  tlie  Dndtcht 
Mdrirrhurh  of  tlie  brotliersflriiiim.  For  tliose  who  wisli 
a  list  as  comidete  as  jMfssihie  of  tlie  dictioii.aries  of  all 
iaiigtiages.  we  must  refer  to  4  liter’s  LitlrraluT  drr 
Grummulik'n.  Lfjrica  tind  Wlrlfrsammlungrn  aUrr 
Sprttchrn  <Ur  Erde,  '2d  ed., liy  B.  JUtg,  Berlin,  1847. — Esee 
Knctclopew.v,  p.  874,  and  Littb£,  p.  1545. 

Mif'ttiiil.  n.;  jd.  Dicta.  [Lat..  from  dierrr,  to  speak."' 

An  authoritative  saying  or  usserlioii ;  as,  a  prufe.ssiuual 
dictum. 

(  i«ir.)  Tlie  arbitrament  or  award  of  a  judge. 
lUctj  uiia.  (.'/j/f/i.j  A  nympli  of  Crete,  and  one  of 
Diana's  attendants,  wlio  first  inventisl  Iniiiliiig-iiets. 

Some  have  siiiqsised  tliat  Milos  pnrsmsi  her.  iiinl  tliat, 
to  avoid  ids  importunities,  slie  tlirew  lierself  into  the 
sea,  and  was  eanglit  in  fishernieu's  nets,  (dU.lua ;) 
wlienco  her  name. 

JUcty'osrA-iiw.  «.pf.  fOr.  r/i’cfj/oTt.Riiet.]  (Bnt.)  .4  class 
of  llowering  jdaiits  estahlislied  by  Limlley  for  tlie  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  comparatively  small  iiiinilier  of  natural  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  nsiially  included  by  other  iKd.anists 
among  Endngmt,  but  whioh.  whilst  they  agree  with  en- 
dogens  in  the  structure  of  the  einliryo,  differ  from  tlicin 
in  tlie  stem  and  leaves.  The  annual  brancln-s  or  aerial 
stems  have  iiideeil  the  endogenous  striietiire,  hut  tlie| 
rliizonies  or  subterranean  stems  more  resemlde  tlie  striie- 
turc  of  exogenous  plants  with  idth,  niolnllary  rays,  and ; 
wedge-like  vascular  bundles.  The  leaves  are  hr.iad  and  , 
net-veined,  usually  di.sarticulating  with  the  stem.  The  : 
class  incluiles  the  Dioscoreacca,  Xmilacea,  TrUiiacne,' 

Itiixburg'iiiicccr.  and  l'hiU.dace<r. 

n.  [Or.  diktynn.]  name! 


the  Dlilelpliis. 

I>i<l<>rpl>i<l.  O.  Kelating  or  pcrt.aining  to  the  marsu¬ 
pial  tribe  of  animals. 

Ititlei'pliitlii-.  n.  /il.  (ZuHl.)  The  Opossum  family,  ord. 
Martupiahi.  The  tvpieal  genus,  and  wbieb  gives  its 
name  to  the  family,  is  ItidrlphU,  the  sp«.ies  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  America,  and  were  Ihe  first  marsupial 
animals  know  n.  They  are  churacterizeil  by  having  ten 
ciitting-teelh  above,  anil  eight  below,  and  a  tail,  the 
end  of  which  is  naked,  sr-aly.  and  prelieiisile,  Tliey  are 
noetiiriial  aniiiialH,  do  not  api'car  to  possess  miicli  intel¬ 
ligence,  anil  live  on  eggs,  insects,  and  fruits.  Some  of 
tlipiii  are  about  tlie  si/e  of  onr  domestic  cat,  others  are 
not  larger  than  a  mouse.  They  do  not  all  possess  tho 
ahdomiiinl  pouch  so  chanicterislic  of  the  order,  some  of 
them  haring  only  a  fold  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  abdomen,  forming  a  mere  rudinient  of  a 
poiicli.  Of  those  which  have  pouches,  the  Virginian 
opossum.  I).  Virginiana.  is  the  best  known.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  States  4V.  of  Ihe  Ilnilson.  ami  is  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  hut  of  a  thicker  form,  and  has  a  woolly 
fur-liko  felt.  lu  walk  is  very  slow,  hut  it  is  very  active 


give'll  bv  Ij'ndley  and  iluiton  to  a  fossil  leaf  from  tlio :  I>i«l<-rphls.  IfitU'l'piiJ’S. 


Fig.  819.  —  OPOSSCM. 

{Didelohi*  Virginiana.) 

in  petting  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  another, 
ineuiisj  of  its  iireheiisile  tail.  Tlie  young,  when  first  lit¬ 
tered,  hecmiie  firmly  attacln*d  to  the  teat,  and  grow  in 
that  jHisilion,  never  leaving  the  pouch  till  they  are 
about  fifty  days  old,  and  even  then  (juickly  returning 
to  it  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Of  those  which  have  no 
pouch,  tho  young,  when  first  horn,  adhere  to  tl»e  teal 
like  the  others,  but  when  they  are  able  to  quit  it,  they 
mount  upon  the  hack  of  their  mother  wlu*n  alarmed, 
and  twisting  tlieir  little  tails  round  that  of  their  psirent, 
tln-y  are  speedily  hurried  out  of  danger.  Such  is  tlie 
Fhitandrr  dorsioerns.  or  Merian's  <ipi»s.-iiim. 

- -  [Or, 


phraseology 

There  appears  in  ercry  part  of  bit  dicfi'on  ...  a  noble  and  bold 
parity."  —  l/rgde$i.  \ 

nictioiia'riaii.  n.  A  lexicographer;  one  who  com- 

iiiles  or  con^lructs  a  dictionary.  i  R.) 

DiC'lioi*Jirv%  n.  [Fr.  dictionnaire,  from  L.  Tyat.  dtciio- 
riariam.  froin  Uit.  diclio,  a  saying,  a  word.]  .A  collection 
of  words  in  one  or  more  languages,  with  their  peculiar 
significations,  arrange.]  in  alphalietical  order ;  but  thei 
term  niav  be  applied  in  a  more  extendeil  sense  to  any  i 
work  whicli  prolesses  to  give  inform  ilion  on  an  entire 
subject,  or  an  entire  branch  of  a  subject,  uiidi-r  wonis  , 
or  hi«<ls  digested  in  order  of  the  alphaU-t.  Hence  U., 
mav  he  said  to  be  of  two  s<.rts  — of  loort^.  and  ut  facts  \ 
orfVn’nos;  in  tlie  former  sense  Ihe  term  dictionary 
equiraient  to  taicon.  in  the  latter  to  «icyc/o;e-di'j.  The  i 
present  work  is  both  a  U-xicon  and  an  Eiicyclupcdia.  U. 
of  woriU  are  generally  such  as  explain  in  alpliahetieal 
order  tlie  words  composing  any  language,  in  the  same 
language,  or  interpret  them  by  the  words  of  some  other. 

r*  ®  ..  1_  _ _  .V.,  rxC  r4ftr»AP<r  IOC 


upjK-T  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  of  the  Yorkshire  oolite, 
and  emphivcl  to  di*signate  all  fos.-il  leav»*sof  a  coinmon 
reticulated  structure:  the  term  phyltiU  being  applied  to 
leaves  whose  principal  veins  converge  both  at  the  base, 
and  ajK'X.  ^  ! 

an  ancient  historian,  who  served 
under  Idoineiieii.N  king  of  Crete,  at  tlie  siege  of  Troy : . 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  account.  This  work 
is  said  to  have  l>eeii  the  fuund;ition  of  llonier  s  *•  Iliad.”  j 
extant  under  his  name  is  a  forgery. 
Do,  q.r. 

tioal,  a.  fGr.  didal.tikot.  from, 
from  the  root  da  by  ri**luplicatioii, ' 
whence  the  old  verb  duo,  learn ;  Vv.  diilactigue.]  (Z'i7.)| 
A  term  applied  to  every  species  of  writing,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  the  object  of  which  is  to  te;ich  or  explain  | 
the  rules  or  principles  of  any  art  or  science.  Thus,  to 
this  cla-ss  of  literature  belong  the  writings  of  Aristotle  i 
on  grammar,  poetry,  and  rhettiric:  I^nginiis's  Treatise\ 
on  Uie  S^lime ;  the  In.<titutuniex  of  Quintilian.  &c.  But ; 
the  term  is  more  exclusively  applied  to  all  poetical  I 
writings  devoted  to  the  aunmiiiiication  of  instruction  1 
on  a  particular  subject,  or  of  a  reflective  or  ethical  char-| 
acter,  thence  called  dviactic pwtry.  Among  the  most 
celehraltMi  poems  of  this  species  may  be  reckoned,  in 
ancient  times,  that  of  Lucretius.  De  Kerum  Xaturtiy  in 
which  the  Epicurean  system  ot  philosophy  is  explained ; 
Virgil's  Georgict;  and  Horace's  of  I*ttetrif  ;  in  more 
recent  times,  Vo|>e*8  Fit.<ay  on  Crifieixm,  and  K<say  on 
Man;  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  l*ainting  (see  Mason's  trans¬ 
lation.  in  the  Literary  W£»rks  of  Sir  J.  Reynold.Hi :  A  idaj 
and  Boilean's  Art  of  Poetry;  Akenside's  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination;  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving 
Health.  &c. 


4  r>  usiiallv  also,  givwi  an  explanation  of  pliriise.-i.  lor  .  ,  .  .  .-j  _ 

whenTt  s  clnfinr-l  to  single  words,  it  is  properly  only  a  niilac'tically,  adr.  In  a  .Iidartic  manner 
^iJllhuItiv  The  latin  term  7V,r.«.«rm.(trea.s«ry)»n.l  Ihe  IH.laotio  il.V.  a.  Pre.iispos.tion  to  preeeptive  duties 


S7"^,^rair:i.netimesnse<i  as  equivalent  to /A  ei'J"*-:'”'.-*- 
ATlXsarytlsiUglo-itarium)  is  a  P.  of  unnsiial  terms.  IMilae  Ivl.  I»i_«lao  t,> 
Tim  aiicAl  Greeks  and  Ibnnans  made  ii.se  of  ghs^Kiries  tin^-red.]  ti^l.)  .4n 


The  ancient  Ur»v.. — . -  r.  r  i  . 

of  unusual  words  and  phrases,  but  ha.1  no  D.  of  Ian- 
gi.age  in  onr  sense  of  tl.c  term.  In  earning  a  foreign 
l  inzuaee  Ihevseein  to  liavc  a.lopteil  the  natural  inelhiwl 
of  conver-satiiii.  It  wa.s  not  till  after  the  invenlion  of 
printing,  when  a  ta.ste  tor  tlie  elassic  langiMge.s  of  an¬ 
tiquity  began  to  prevail,  that  P.  came  into  use.  Tlie 


The  art  or  science  of  teaching. 
tylouH.  a.  [Hr.  didaktylouSy  two- . 
Vn  epithet  applied  t^>  various  ani¬ 
mals  possessing  only  two  toes,  as  to  the  rnniinant-s 
anumg  quadrupeds  (by  Klein):  to  the  ostrich  among | 
hinis:  to  the  amphioma,  an  amphibious  reptile  witli 
two  digit.s  on  each  extremity  :  and  to  certain  insects,  as  , 
the  PtrrophffTus  didactylus.  and  GryplloUtlpa  didactyla 
Didac'tyl,  n.  A  two-toed  animal. 
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di.  for*ili’s,  and  dcljthos.  the  uterus.]  {Zodt.)  A  genus  of 
animals,  familv  Dir.F.i,pniD.€.  g.r. 

I>i<lor»t.  Denis,  (did-ro',)  a  celebrated  Frcncli  writer. 
B.  at  Daiigres.  171'J.  With  a  passion  for  boidis  and 
study,  lie  refiiseil  to  enter  the  cbiirch,  and  quitting  the 
law,  settled  at  Paris,  atid  devoted  himself  to  liter.iture. 
.4fter  struggling  for  some  years  in  obscure,  l.iborioiis 
ways,  lie  attracted  public  attention  by  his  Peusirs  P'li- 
toiojdiiifur^,  wiiicli  appeared  in  1746.  It  wa.s  llfteil  into 
greater  notoriety  by  the  parlinnient  of  Parks,  which 
condeiiinetl  it  to  he'  liiinit.  Tlirec  years  lalqr  lie  piil)- 
lisheii  ills  IMtrc  ..ur  Ics  avruglcs.  d  Vusagr  dr  crux  gui 
roieut.  for  wliich  lie  was  iiiiprisoiied  at  Vincennes.  But 
P.  is  ciiiefly  reineiiibered  as  the  projector  of  the  famous 
Eocycligicdir.  D'Alemherl  was  joint  eilitor  willi  liiin 
for  a  time.  Tlie  work  was  in  17  folio  volumes,  tlie  first 
of  wiiich  appeared  in  17.51,  and  llie  rest  during  tlie  next 
14  years.  It  made  a  great  noise  in  Hie  world,  hut  did 
nut  enrich  tlie  projector,  wlio  for  want  of  money  pro- 
pi.seil  to  sell  Ids  library.  The  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  paid  him  a  higli  price  for  it,  left  it  in  his  own 
hands,  and  gave  him  a  salary  as  librarian.  In  1773  lie 
visiteil  .'t.  Pclershiirg.  when-  he  met  a  very  flattering 
reception.  On  ids  return  lie  visited  Berlin,  wliere  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  received  him.  but  coldly.  P.  was  a  friend  of 
Itousseaii,  and  one  of  the  hand  of  daring  donhters  wlio 
met  at  the  suppers  of  Baron  d  Holhaeli.  His  two  most 
powerful  tales  are  Jaegurs  Ir  Fatatistr  and  Lr  Xerru 
dr  Kamrau.  P.  workeii  at  Hie  Encyclopi'dir  for  the 
space  of  alKiiit  36  years.  His  fitness,  iiatiinil  and  ac- 
qiiirc-d  for  ttiis  species  of  literary  labor,  was  complete. 
IVitli  tlie  advantage  of  an  excellent  education,  be  had 
a  great  love  of  truth,  and  a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the 
real  relations  of  anv  subject  upon  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  He  wa.s  distinguished  by  a  swiftness  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  intellect  tliat  enabled  Idin  to  cateh  the  salient 
points  of  his  topic.aiid  to  present  tlieni  in  Hie  lies-  liglit. 
As  regards  reiigiim,  P.  was  an  atlieist,  sincere  even  to 
fanaticism  in  his  opinions,  and  anxious  to  indoctrinate 
Ids  coiintrvmen  willi  his  own  scepticism.  Tlie  Encyclo- 
pr'dir.  lieciime  a  veldcle  for  Hie  indirect  propagation  of 
his  views.  One  of  Itie  last  recorded  sayings  of  P.  is 
verv  characteristic :  “  The  first  step  towards  pldlosopliy 
I  is  inciciiulity  ”  D.  1784.  ,,,,, 

,I>idier-la-Soaiive,  (St.,)  (dtd'e-ai  to  sai-ore’,)  a 
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town  of  France,  dep.  Ilaute-Loire,  14  m.  from  Yessen- 

;  pofK  5.418, 

I>i4i  iuH  SalvitiM  .Tuliaiiiis,  M\r<us,  a  Uoimm 
GMUporor,  B.  iiht.  A.  D.  lOo.  Having  tilled  lUe  oflicus  of 
quaestor,  .xdilc,  and  in'rtjtor,.he  wtus  appointed  i  uiiimander 
of  a  U'gioii  in  Gerniany,  and  sul>sequintly  governor 
of  Bol-ica.  For  his  scrvii  oa  against  the  Catti,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Dalmatica,  and  next  of  Lower  Uer- 
niany.  Having  distinguislied  himself  in  Alriea  and 
Asia  Minor,  ho  returned  to  lioine,  and,  on  the  jussassina- 
tion  of  Pertinax,  made  himself  emperor  hy  bribing  the 
pnet  >rian  guards.  He  now  ussumeii  the  name  ot  Murciis 
Coitunodtis  •SVovrui*  ./idiumiii ;  hut.  after  a  short 
reign  of  2  months,  was  killed  in  his  palace  by  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier,  a. l).  198. 

whose  name  lives  embalme<l  in  the  verse  of  A  irgil 
ami  of  Ovid,  was  daugliter  of  Ikdus,  king  ot  Tyre.  Pyg¬ 
malion,  wlio  succeeded  liim,  murdered  lier  husband,  Si- 
clueus,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  his  wealth ;  hnt 
JJ.  managed  to  escape  with  the  treasures  for  tliesakcof 
wliicli  he  had  committed  the  crime;  and,  aided  by  the 
Tyrians,  who  had  tied  with  lier  to  escape  I‘ygmaliou‘8 
tyranny,  fuinded  the  city  of  Cartilage.  The  legeml  is. 
that,  having  hargaiuetl  wiih  tlie  natives  for  as  mm  h 
land  ivs  a  bull's  hide  would  cover,  she  had  it  cut  into 
thin  strips,  and  then  claimed  all  iho  territory  which 
these,  joined  together,  were  made  to  encompass.  From 
this  legend  the  citadel  of  Carthage  took  its  name  of 
Hyrsa  (the  Greek  for  “  a  hull's  hide”).  Her  beauty  and 
riches  caused  her  to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  many 
suitors ;  but  finding  that  her  subjects  inclined  to  compel 
her  to  marry  lliarlias.  king  of  Mauritania,  to  avoi<l  the 
matoli  she  pretende«l  a  desire  to  Ijonor  tlie  memory  of 
her  lausband  Sichanis  by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  causing 
a  funeral  i)ile  to  be  eroded,  ascended  it,  and  suddenly 
stabbed  herself  in  the  juvsence  of  the  assembled  people. 
Her  name  had  previously  heeui  Klissa,  but  was  changed 
to  that  of  Dido  (“valiant  woman"),  in  memory  of  tliis 
counigi'ous  act.  and  slio  was  nnmhered  among  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  divinities.  Virgil  transposes  hotli  dates  ami 
circumstanc;es,  in  order  to  suit  Tlie  requirements  of  his 
poem:  for  he  makes  D.  kill  hers<df  in  dosj>air  when 
abandoned  by  .Eneas,  who,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  chronology,  died  some  three  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Dido  was  horn. 

I>i'«lo,  n. ;  Didos.  An  antic;  a  frolic;  a  caper  ;  as, 
to  cut  a  dido.  {  Practically  the  same  as  to  cut  a  caper.) 
I>ldo<looalie'<lrul,  a.  (('r//st  illor/.)  Having  tlie  form 
of  a  decahedral,  or  ten-sided,  prism,  with  pentahedral, 
or  five-sided,  summits. —  Ogilvie. 

[de'do,)  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  French  printing;  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  which  is  Fihmix,  the  inventor  of  stereotyping, 
and  also  a  classical  scholar  and  author;  D.  1761,  n.  i886. 
I>i4lrae9iiii,  I>i<lra<'fiiina.  GZPdram,  dl-drak'ma,)  n. 
(Gr.J  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  piece  of  money  of 
the  value  of  two  drachmas. 

the  second  jjers.  sing,  of  the  imp.  of  Do,  q.  v. 

“  O  last  and  best  of  Scots !  who  diiUt  maintain 

Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  loreigu  reign."  — Dryden. 
I>i(lli0't30ii4  V.  [Lat.  diductio.]  A  separating  by  with¬ 
drawing  one  part  from  another. 

V.  [Zodl.)  See  Dodo. 

I>ld.y3ii'iiiin«  Did'ym,  n.  [Gr.  didi/mo$,  twin.]  (Cltnn.) 
A  very  rare  metal,  very  similar  to  L.anthanium,  which 
is  assi>eiat('d  with  it  in  Cerium.  It  I'ornis  hut  one  oxide 
(DiO),  which  is  violet  when  hydrated,  and  brown  when 
anhydrous.  It  is  insoluble  in  ijotash.  Its  salts  are 
either  pink  or  violet.  Its  discovery  is  comparatively  re¬ 
cent,  and  has  not  been  applied  till  now  to  any  use  what¬ 
ever. 

l>itry motis,  a.  [Gr.  didi/imnf,  twofold.]  (Bot.)  Grow¬ 
ing  Ml  j)airs  ;  as,  didi/mo/is  h-avt's. 

I>i<ly3ia'niia,  n.  [See  Dynamic.]  (But.)  The  14tli  class 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system,  including  all  plants 
which  liave  four  stameus,  2  .short  ami  2  long. 
I>ldyaa'3)kia]i,  I>j<ly2ia'iiioiiM«  u.  {Bot.)  Having 
two  lortg  stamens  and  2  short  ones  in  the  same  flower. 
l>ie,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  dyd'tn;  Swed.  and  Goth,  doe;  Dan. 
doer;  0.  Ger.  toden;  Ger.  IddUn.  to  kill.  See  Dead.]  To 
be  deprived  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable ;  to  ]»erisli; 
to  expire;  —  generally  preceding  o/,  tni.  and  sometimes 
y’or,  before  the  cause  of  death.  —  To  sulTer  deatii :  to  per¬ 
ish  ))y  <li.sea.se  or  violence;  to  lose  life;  to  pass  into  an¬ 
other  state  or  existence. 

“  Before  I  see  my  couutry’s  ruin,  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

William,  Prijice  o/ Orange. 

— To  come  to  an  end;  to  come  to  notliing;  to  ceasii;  to 
vanish ;  to  liecoine  lost,  or  e.xtinct ;  as,  a  dead  reputation. 

“  One  of  the  few.  the  immortal  names. 

That  were  not  born  to  die.  '  —  llaUcck. 

—To  sink;  to  faint;  to  droop  grailually:  to  languish;  — 
used  in  reference  to  pleasure,  tenderness,  alTcction, 
weakness.  See.’,  as,  to  die  for  a  wom.m. 

“  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  —  Pope. 

— To  he  insensible,  or  become  indifferent;  to  cease  to 
cherish  or  osire  for ;  as,  dnul  to  the  world. 

— To  vanish;  to  become  imperceptible  to  the  senses;  tf» 
receile;  frequently  before  out  or  away;  as,  the  breeze 
died  away. 

"  Dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light."  —  Shake. 

— To  lose  elasticity:  to  evaporate;  to  become  flat  and 
spiritless;  a.s,  a  dead  liquor. 

I>ie,  «•  ,*  pi.  Dies.  [0.  Fr.  det :  Fr.  dc,  p].def.^,  dez;  It.  dado  ; 
Sp.  dado ;  Provencal,  dat ;  L.  Lat.  dadm,  dccinn.  Fltym. 
uncertain.]  (Games-.)  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  face 
with  pips,  dr)ts,  or  numbers,  from  one  to  .six.  Two  dice 
are  employed  in  certain  games  of  chance,  such  as  back¬ 
gammon;  also  in  throwing  for  high  stakes,  or  sidtling 
some  dispute  in  which  the  decision  is  referred  to  the 


highest  number  thrown.  In  this  latter  point,  the  throw- 1 
ing  of  dice  is  an  equivalent  to  what  is  usually  spoken  | 
of  as  “casting  lots.”  Tlie  throwing  of  dice  is  in  all  cases  ! 
Gdlected  hy  means  of  a  small  tubular  box,  which,  held 
in  the  hand,  is  shaken  at  will  hy  the  player.  M  heii  the  i 
dice  are  true  cubes,  there  is  no  plan  l»y  which  any  kind! 
of  sliaking  can  bring  out  a  desired  number;  but  un- 
scrnpulnus  gamblers,  as  is  well  known,  resort  to  tlie 
odious  practice  of  loading  dice,  by  plugging  them  with 
lead  on  a  ]»artjcular  side,  so  that  the  higher  numbers  are 
almost  certain  to  he  turned  up.  M  here  tliere  is  any 
suspicion  of  this  trick,  the  tlirower  should  he  requested 
to  turn  down  the  mouth  of  the  box  abruptly,  to  prevent 
tlie  dice  from  rolling,  and  improperly  adjusting  them¬ 
selves. 

(vl/'c/i.)  The  cube  of  a  pedestal,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  part  wliich  lies  between  ibe  base  and  its  cap. 

{Mecli.)  One  of  two  iiieces  of  hardened  steel,  which, 
wlien  placed  together,  form  a  fnnale  .screw  (or  a  screw 
in  aunt),  which  has  cutting  edges,  used  for  making  a, 
screw  on  a  bolt.  | 

(Ountige.)  The  instruments  by  which  the  impre.s- [ 
sions  are  given  upon  the  various  denominations  of  coin. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  die  manufacture. 
The  engraver  selects  a  forged  plug  of  the  best  cast-steel, 
of  prt>per  dimensions  for  his  intended  work  ;  and,  having 
carefully  annealed  it,  and  turned  its  surfaces  smooth  in 
tlie  latlie,  j)roceeds  to  engrave  upon  it  the  intended  de¬ 
vice  for  tlie  coin.  'When  this  is  perfect,  the  letter.s  are 
put  in,  and  tlie  circularity  and  size  duly  adjusted:  it  is 
then  hardened,  ami  termed  a  matrix.  Another  plug  of 
soft  steel  is  now  selected ;  and  the  matrix  being  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  upon  it.  they  are  placed  under  a  very 
powerful  fly-press,  and  two  or  tliree  blows  so  directed 
as  to  commeiue  an  impression  of  the  matrix  upon  tlie 
plug;  this  is  then  annealed,  and  the  operation  repeated 
till  the  plug  receives  a  perfect  impression  of  the  work 
upon  tlie  matrix.  This  impression  is  of  course  in  relief, 
the  original  work  ui)on  the  matrix  being  indented,  and 
produces  what  is  termed  a  punch.  This,  being  duly 
shaped  in  a  latlie,  is  lumlened,  and  is  employed  in  ihe 
production  of  impressions  in  soft  steel,  or  dies,  which 
being  properly  turned  ami  hardened,  are  exact  facsimi¬ 
les  oX  X\\q  original  matrix,  and  are  u.sed  in  the  process 
0^  coinage.  hen  a  j>air  of  dies  are  made  of  good  steel, : 
and  duly  hardened  and  tempered,  and  are  carefully  used, 
they  will  sumetimes  yield  from  2U0.OO0  to  300,000  im- 
pressiou-s  before  they  become  so  far  worn  or  injured  as 
to  require  to  be  removed  from  the  coinage  presses. 

I>3C.  (de.,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Drome,  on  the  river 
DrOmo,  30  m.  from  Grenoble;  pop. 

Die,  (St..)  (de'ai,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vosges,  24  m. 
N.W.  of  Epinal.  Manuf.  Cotton-spinning,  iron  and  wire- 
work.s.  i*op.  10,472. 

Die'B>ilsoili,  Hans  Karl  Friedrich  Anton,  (Count 
Sabai.kansky,)  a  distinguished  Russian  general,  B.  in 
Silesia,  1785.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814, 
he  signalized  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster-general  hy  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  lie  disi)layed  groat  courage  in 
the  battles  of  Austerlitz,  Eylau,  Friedland,  and  Dresden. 
He  at  length  became  hea<l  of  the  stall;  and  in  1829  was 
intrusted,  by  tbe  Fhnperor  Nicholas,  with  tlie  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  tlie  Russian  army  in  tlie  expedition  against 
Turkt'y.  For  liis  brilliant  services  in  that  campaign,  ho 
w.is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  an<l  rewarded 
witli  the  title  of  Count  Sahalkiinsky  (or  crasser  of  the 
Balkan),  the  orders  of»St.  Andrew  and  St  George,  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  roubles,  &c.  D.  of  the  cholera,  ISGl. 

Dio'oijiJi,  Die'eious,  n.  and  a.  See  Dkecian,  and 
Dke  ious. 

a.  Same  as  Dihedral,  q.  t’. 

Johann  Friedbicu,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  surgetiiis  of  the  jiresent  century,  B.  1792  in  Kiinigs- 
berg.  Alter  graduating  in  1822  at  M’iirzbiirg,  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  became,  in  1S40,  ]>rofessor  and 
director  of  the  surgical  clinic,  in  the  Charity  Hospital. 
After  sulferiug  many  years,  he  D.  in  1847,  suddenly, 
just  after  an  operation,  surrounded  by  his  niimerous 
scholars.  Ho  was  eminent  not  only  for  his  great  ex¬ 
pertness  and  facility  in  ordinary  operations,  hut  also 
for  liis  surgical  genius  iu  making  improvements  in 
the  older  nietliods,  and  the  invention  of  new  ones,  par¬ 
ticularly  ill  those  appertaining  to  Plastic  Surgery,  Of 
his  work.s  are  to  be  mentioned:  “ Chirurgische  Er- 
falirungeu:”  “Die  Transfusion  des  Rlutes,  iind  die 
Einspritzung  der  Arzneien  in  die  Adorn;”  “  Ueber 
die  Durchschneiduiig  der  Sehnen  uml  Muskeln;*’ 
“Die  Heilung  des  Stotterns;”  “DieAetlier  gegeii  den 
Schmertz;”  and  his  principal  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  modem  languages — “Dio  Opera¬ 
tive  Chirurgie.” 

w.  [Named  after  M.  Dieffeythach,  q.v,] 
(Bot)  A  genus  (if  jilants,  order  ><r(/cc(F.  belonging  to 
the  tropics  of  Aimwica,  and  consisting  of  herbs  having 
tall  fleshy  stems,  rather  large  leaves  often  variegateii, 
and  spailius  enclosed  in  yellowisli  spathes.  D.  seguina 
is  tlie  Dumb  Cane  of  the  West  Iiufies,  a  virulent  plant, 
whose  juice  is  go  acrid  as  to  render  speechless  for  days 
those  who  m,ay  hajipen  to  bite  tlie  stems,  which,  when 
the  leaves  are  gone,  and  the  ring-like  markings  become 
evident,  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane. 

Dioaro'sis.  n.  [Gr.j  A  narrative,  recital,  or  history. 

Dio^fo.  (San.)  (ile-ai'go,)  a  shoal  iu  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  between  Florida  ami  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Diolec'tric,  n.  [Gr.  dia,  and  Eug.  electric.)  (El-ec- 
tncity.)  A  body  which  admits  of  the  force  of  electricity 
acting  tlirongh  it. 

Die'ni4^ii*$i  (Van.)  See  Tasmania. 

Diepoiibeck,  Abraham  y K^,(dt'pcn-btk,)  an  eminent 
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Dutch  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  wa.s  a  fellow-fnipil 
of  Vamlyke  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp;  B. 
about  IlOO;  D.  1675. 

Di<‘|>pe.  olcc^ep,)  a  maritime  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seiiie-lnferieure,  cap.  urroiitj.  of  same  name,  at  the 
month  of  the  Arques,  on  tlie  British  Ciiaunel,  31  m.  N. 
of  Rouen,  and  92  N.W,  of  Paris.  D.  is  a  hand.some, 
well-built  town,  and  possesses  many  fine  buildings,  ami 
public  iustituti-ns.  It  is  also  a  favorite  sea-side  resort, 
and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  princi[>al  .stations  for  pMs>en- 
ger  traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  the  N.  of  Fram  e, 
Paris,  <fec.;  steam-commmiication  being  carried  on  daily 
with  Newhaven,  Eng.  —  Manuf.  Sugar,  rope,  sliip-buihl- 
ing,  &c.  —  D.  is  a  considerable  entrepot  tor  coa^twise 
trade,  and  is  largely  concerned  in  the  oyster  fisheries. 
D.  was  bombarded  by  tlie  Engli.^h  ami  Dutch  in  1694. 
Its  inhabitants  were  formerly  famon.s  for  their  enter- 
jirise  as  discoverers  and  navigators.  l‘op.  19,946, 
Diere'«is.  n.  Seo  Di^tRF.sis. 

Die'-sinUor.  n.  One  wlmse  vocation  is  to  cut  and 
engrave  tlie  dies  used  in  the  stamping  of  coin,  ic. 

Dio'-siiiUin$:'9  See  Die. 

Dies  (G/<-e«-rrfi,)  n.  [Lat.,  day  of  wrath.]  (Mus.) 

The  name  commonly  given,  from  the  ojieiiing  words,  to 
a  celebrated  Latin  hymn,  describing  the  final  judgment 
of  the  world.  It  is  characterizod  by  remarkable  force 
and  beauty,  combined  with  great  smoothness  of  rhyme, 
and  commences : 

"Dies  ir<B.  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  ssclum  in  favilla, 

Teste  David  cum  Sib^’Ua." 

The  authorship  of  tliis  beautiful  hymn  has  been  ascribed 
to  various  persons  ;  but  it  most  jirobably  jiroceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who 
died  about  the  year  1255.  In  the  Nth  <*entury  it  was 
admitted  into  the  service  of  tlie  Clinrch,  ami  made  a 
part  of  the  Bequicm,  or  mass  for  the  sonls  of  the  dead. 
Tliis  liymn  has  been  frequently  translated  into  German, 
and  into  English. 

Di'osis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Mus.)  An  interval  less  tlian  a 
comma.  The  hannonial  D.  is  the  difl’ereuce  between  a 
greater  and  a  lesser  semitone. 

(Printing.)  A  mark  of  reference,  sometimes  called 
double-dagger,  and  annotated  tbu.s  *. 

Di'e$i  non.  [Lat.,  implying  no  legal  day.]  (Law.)  A 
day,  as  tlie  Sabbath,  or  any  specified  legal  holiday,  when 
all  legal  business  is  suspended. 

Dio'-sto<*U,  n.  An  api»aratus  for  holding  the  dies  in 
a  fixed  position,  during  the  jiroccss  of  cutting  screws. 

Diest.  (dee'est,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  jirov.  S.  Brabant, 
cap.  canton,  on  tlie  Di-mer,  32  m.  Fl.N.E.  of  Brussels. 
Manf.  Stockings,  wnollens,  &.C.  Ptp.  9.573. 

Da'ot.  «.  [Fi.dicte;  Jt.diefa:  hat.dinta:  Gr.  diaita. 
Etymol.  uncertain.]  FoimI  or  victuals  generally  ;  daily 
allowancG  of  provision:  board;  iinlriim-nt. 

“  Be  plain  in  dress,  and  soberin  your  diet.”  Lady M.  W.  Jlfontagu. 

— Course  of  food  iirescribed  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease;  choicely  assorted  descriptions  of  nutritious 
aliment  allowed  to  invalids. 

(Hygiene  and  Mrd.)  Man  has  been  supplied  by  nature 
w'itli  an  organization  of  stomach  caj)able  of  digesting 
and  assimilating  into  nutriment  every  substance  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  not  actually  poisonous. 
Many  of  these  valuable  gifts,  liowever.  are  rendered 
inoperative  or  less  serviceable,  from  an  ignorance  of 
knowing  liow  proj»erly  to  prejiure  them  for  food.  The 
ancients  were  in  the  liabit  of  curing  nearly  all  acute 
diseases  hy  a  system  of  dietetics,  i,  e..  by  a  more  <»r  less 
total  abstinence  from  aliment  of  all  kinds;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  oiie-lialf  of  Ihe  maladies  now  besieged 
and  driven  out  of  tlie  body  by  an  artillery  of  potent 
medicines,  might  nml  could  he  cured  by  a  course  of  proper 
diet  alone,  but  for  tlie  unreasonableness  of  tbe  ])atient, 
who,  refusing  the  necessary  time,  and  denmndirig  an 
instant  recovery,  rejects  tlie  sater  but  more  tardy  sys¬ 
tem.  for  the  more  rajiiil,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
injurious  ]>lan  of  medicine.  Climate,  and  the  mode  of 
lite  a  person  pursues,  have  a  great  efi'ii  t  on  the  diet; 
the  warmer  the  climate,  the  le.'^s  and  the  poorer  the  food 
the  man  eats;  tlie  colder  tlie  region,  the  riclier  and  more 
ahuniiant  the  aliment  he  consumes  ;  while  tlie  man  of 
sedentary  occupation  in  all  latitudes  eats  less  than 
he  who  takes  exercise,  or  has  au  active  i-mployment. 
Though  modern  science  has  classified  all  kinds  of  Ibod 
according  to  the  great  iiroximate  jirinciples  llioy  conlaiii 
or  yield,  and  separated  them  into  those  w  hich  produce 
fluids  and  flesh,  and  those  that  generate  heat.  —  and 
though  it  has  been  proved  that  vegetable  aliment  will 
afford  all  the  ])roperties  necessary  to  yield  those  proxi¬ 
mate  principles,  —  it  lias  been  found  that  man  requires  a 
due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  aliment  to  produce 
a  perfect  nutrition.  When  it  is  renumbered  liow  fre¬ 
quently  relapses  are  caused  in  illness  by  a  too  liasty  re¬ 
turn  to  the  customary  dietary,  and  how’  the  indulgence 
in  a  small  quantity  of  some  long  debarred  dish  or  favor¬ 
ite  viand  will  undo  montlis  of  care,  the  importance  of  a 
strict  and  rigidly  obeyed  system  of  diet  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  all.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  rule  of  dietary  to  be  observed  in  all  cases 
of  illness,  tliougli  general  principles  will  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  in  relation  to  that  subject  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  Food,  and  divide  that  important  theme  into 
those  substances  which  generate  heat,  repair  the  waste 
of  tlie  solids  or  tlie  flesh,  and  those  that  reproduce  the 
fluids  of  the  body ;  then,  according  as  tlie  disease  is  a 
fever,  tlie  wasting  of  the  body  as  in  atrophy,  or  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  tile  fluids,  as  in  scurvy,  the  kinds  of  food 
most  serviceable  to  each,  and  tliose  most  objectionable, 
will  be  reailily  understood.  The  system  tliat  once  pre¬ 
vailed  of  giving  hrotlis  and  gravies,  under  the  delusion 
tliat  the  patient  w'as  imbibing  strength  with  every 
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spoonful  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  beef,  mutton,  or  n-  {Chnn  )  A  colorless  liquid,  derived  from 


chicken,  has  fortunately  been  long  discarded,  and  medical 
men  now  know  that  a  few  dry  fil>res  of  long*boile»l  bee  ' 
will  go  further  to  build  up  a  shattered  consiitution  than 


two  atoms  of  alcohol,  and  one  <.►!  glycerine 

l>r<»tiiie,  n.  [Fr.]  A  tumor  or  subordinate  diet  or  con¬ 
vention. —  See  DibT. 

One  who  is  skilled  m  the 


a  quart  of  the  richest  gravy  ever  extracted  from  animal  ■  I>iel  Ttiaii,  n. 

tissue.  It  is  now  als<»  a  patent  fact  tliat  the  most  nutri-  prescrii>tion  or  preparation  ot  diet. 

[Fr.]  In  the  French  language,  God;  the  A1 
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tioiis  food,  or  tli.-it  siilistiiiiCB  containing  tlic  largest 
quantity  of  those  principles  necessary  to  build  U[i  tlie 
living  frame,  is,  if  exclusively  lived  upon,  as  poisonous 
as  arsenic  or  lienilock,  destroying  the  body  by  a  linger¬ 
ing  marasmus  or  wasting.  In  tbe  same  way,  tlie  use 
of  malt  li  inors  —  considered  by  some  i>eople  to  be  of 
nutritive  beneftt  to  the  system  — is,  regarded  simply  in 
its  alimentary  aspect,  a  perfect  and  entire  fallacy.  A  I 
person  of  gooil  digestion,  who  satisfies  tiie  reipiirements 
of  liis  stomach  witli  a  rtve-cent  loaf  and  a  glass  ot  water,! 
does  more  to  promote  the  formatimi  ot  muscular  filire  I 
in  his  body,  by  liis  simple  iliet  resoUing  itself  into  20 
times  the  amount  of  larina  and  sugar  —  tlie  basis  of 
malt  —  tlian  ten  cent-S  worth  of  beer  could  yield  his 
system,  and  this,  too.  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
its  being  converted  into  animal  tissue. 

Ol'ot,  r- u.  [Or.  ditiitao,  from  diut'fa.  diet.]  To  feed;  to 
furuish  provisions  for;  to  take  food  by  prescribed  rules. 

"  1  will  attend  my  husband,  be  bis  nurse, 
drier  bis  sickness." — S/takt. 

— o.  n.  To  eat  according  to  prescribed  regimen;  to  eat; 
to  feed;  as,  to  be  on  sp  ire  diet. 

Dl'el,  n.  [From  bat.  di>.t,  a  day ;  It.  die/a.]  -An  appointed 
day  of  as.sembliiig,  or  the  a.ssembly  itself. 

(ifist.)  I!y  tlie  usage  of  tlie  (Strman  E  npire,  two  D.  were 
summoned  every  year  by  the  emperor.  Tliere  were  three 
chambers; — 1.  That  of  tlie  electors,  q.  v. ;  2.  That  of  tlie 
socereign  princes,  divided  into  two  spiritual,  and  four 
temiwral  benches ;  ;5.  The  cliamber  of  the  imperial  cities, 
divided  into  tlic  Rhenish  and  the  Sw.ibiau  lienches.  The 
D.,  together  with  tlie  emperor,  exercised  the  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty.  .A  decree  of  tlie  D.  was  termed  a  recess 
of  the  empire.  —  Tlio  D.  of  Unngarg  is.  according  to  the 
constitution,  composed  of  tlie  king  (emperor  of  Austria), 
and  the  estates.  The  latter  consist  of  the  higher  clergy, 
the  magnates,  the  two  courts  of  appeal,  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  chaiiter,  county,  city,  and  privileged 
district.  Tliey  are  divided  into  two  chambers,  called 
tabidir.  —  The  D.  of  SwiUerlantl  is  composed  of  tbe  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  tlie  cantons,  and  manages  sucli  affairs  as 
by  tlie  federal  constitution  are  exempteil  from  tlie  juris¬ 
diction  of  tliose  several  indepen  lent  states.  It  is  lield 
every  two  years,  alternately  at  Ziiricli,  Berne,  and  bn- 
cerne,  which  are  termed  the  presiding  cantons  (Vorort). 
The  tchullheiss  or  governor  (chief  execiitivo  magistrate) 
of  tlie  preiidiug  canton  is  land.imm  in  of  Switzerland  for 
the  time  being.  E.ich  canton  has  ono  vote  in  tlie  D. — 
From  a  very  remote  period,  down  to  1822,  Poland  had 
national  assemblies,  or  2?.,  wliicli  were  of  two  sorts 
ordinary,  and  extraordinary.  Tlie  ordinary  I),  wins  held 
every  two  years,  and  usually  at  \Var.saw.  The  I),  was 
composed  of  a  selection  from  the  nobility,  wlio  formed 
what  w.is  called  the  senate,  and  of  the  deputies  returned 
by  each  of  the  palatinates  and  districts  of  tlie  country. 
Tiie  number  amounted  to  about  400.  The  period  of  its 
meeting  was  fixed  by  tlie  king,  who  presided  over  its 
delilierations.  Tlie  extraordinary  D.  were  convoked 
nly  to  listen  to  propositions  from  tlie  throne,  and  lasted 
iilv  four  davs.  .As  is  well  known,  the  throne  of  Poland 
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was  not  hereditary,  l»ut  elective ;  and,  on  the  occasum 
of  choosing  tlie  sovereign,  the  Polish  D.  were  held  in 
the  open  country,  and  were  attended  by  all  the  nobility 
on  horsebiwk,  armed  and  equipped  as  if  for  battle.  On 
this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  of  great 


Dieiiq  n. 

iiiighty. 

Dieu  et  moil  Uroif,  (f/fi  di  rfrwoto.)  {Her.) 

The  motto  borne  by  the  English  monarchs;  first  usMiined 
by  Kiclnird  1.  {Vaur  (it  Li(m)  in  119.'',  and  in  French 
siguilving,  “God  ami  my  Kight." 

the  ancient  Dcceni  Vagi,  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Meiu  the,  26  in.  Irom  Nancy  ;  pitp. 

Uitluroai  tioii,  n.  [Fat.  dij[}'artati(>.]  \ho.u.  Hist.)  The 
dividing  of  a  cuke:  uinong  the  ancient  Uomaiis,  part  ot 
the  ceremony  of  a  divorce. 

l>if'ler,  V.  n.  [Lat.  dijj'tro~-dis^  and /«ro.  to  bear  or 
ciirry.J  To  come  apart ;  to  be  separate;  to  be  unlike, 
dissimilar,  distinct,  or  various;  —  sometimes  lollowed 
by  from. 

DiiicerQ  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute."— AtZduon. 

—  Not  to  accord  ;  to  disagree ;  to  vary  ;  to  dissent  Irom ; 
us,  to  dijj'tr  in  opinion. 

It  19  free  to  differ  fi-om  one  another  in  our  opinions  and  senil- 
meuts." — Uurntt. 

—To  dispute;  to  contend;  to  wrangle;  to  be  at  variance; 
—  usually  preceding  wiUi\  as,  to  differ  with  ones  rela¬ 
tions. 

— i*. «.  To  cause  to  be  or  appear  contrary  or  different.  (R.) 

I>if  ft'reiioe,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  differentia.)  Act  of  differ¬ 
ing:  state  of  being  dilferent;  unlike,  or  distinct;  dis¬ 
similarity;  diversity;  unlikeness;  variation;  as,  the 
difference  in  color  between  white  and  black. 

— The  quality  which  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another; 
disproportion;  disparity;  inequality,  attribute  ot  dis-. 
tinctiun  ;  special  characteristic  ot  quality. 

“  Oh  1  the  strange  difference  between  man  and  woman."  —  Shaks. 

—Contention;  dispute;  debate;  controversy;  ground  of 
quarrel  or  controversy ;  point  in  dispute ;  as,  family  dif¬ 
ferences. 

“  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court?  "  —  Shake. 

— Distinction ;  as,  the  difference  between  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent. 

“  She  ia  in  her  grave,  and  oh  ! 

The  difference  to  me  I  "  —  Wordeworth. 

{Ln  )ic.)  One  of  the  predicables.  It  is  that  particular 
quality  which  distinguishes  the  subject  from  all  others 
Miieii  coiitemplatcMl  from  that  point  of  view  in  which 
we  were  then  regarding  it;  and  is  said,  logically,  to  be 
part  of  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Tlie  genus,  together 
witli  the  difference,  is  said  to  make  up  tlie  species:  the 
species,  with  the  D ,  to  make  up  tlie  li»wer  species,  or 
the  indivbiual  :  e.  g.,  to  the  genus  metal  add  tbe  />., 
“susceptible  of  magnetic  attraction,’’  and  wo  obtain 
the  species  iron,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  otlier 
metals  by  that  iiecuUarity. 

{Her.)  A  device  borne  on  the  escutcheon  to  iiulicate 
the  part  of  a  family  to  which  tiie  bearer  belongs.  This 
has  been  effected  iiy  various  methods — at  present  by 
what  are  termeil  hrisures.  marls  of  filiafion^  cadency,  or 
C\DENCE,  q.  r.  Females  do  not  bear  differmices. 

(Math.)  Remainder  of  a  sum  or  quantity  alter  a 
lesser  amount  is  subtracted. 

— V.  a.  Tt)  cause  a  difference  or  distinction. 

“  Organs,  .  .  .  and  differenced  by  other  concurrent  causea  " 
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atic  form,  and  greatly  extended,  by  the  two  celebrated 
brothers  berminilli.  Sa-o  Intloral  Calcui-US. 
l>ill'4^ron  tial  Tli<*rmoiii>ler.  n.  (Physics.)  An 
ingenious  insirninent,  invented  by  l^ir 
Jidin  beslit*.  and  of  great  use  in  t-xp»*ii- 
niental  philosophy,  lor  ineahuriiig  very 
small  difierences  of  tenipeniture.  It 
consists  t»I  two  gbiss  bulbs,  ctUiiiecti-d 
by  a  glass  lube  bent  in  tbelorniot  the 
letter  U.  The  tube  is  then  partly 
filled  witli  a  colored  ii«iuid,  when,  ex- 
po^iug  one  bulb  to  heat,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  jiir  forces  tlie  lirjuid  down, 
causing  it  to  rise  in  the  opposite  limb 
or  part  of  the  tube,  'ibis  instrument 
is  not  meant  to  indicate  liie  teiiqiera- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  as  tlie  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  or  lieat  to  both  bulbs  at 
the  same  time  occasions  no  alteration 
ill  the  level  of  the  licjuid;  it  merely 
indicates  the  diffc-rence  ol  temperature 
between  tlie  two  tubes 

adv.  After  the 
manner  or  metliod  of  differentiation. 
l>iileren'tinf v.  a.  (Mate.)  To 
olitain  tlie  diffen  iitial  of :  as,  todiffei  entiate  an  equation. 


Fig.  820. 
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*given  to  the  particular  assemblies  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
in  which  deputies  were  elected  to  serve  in  tlie  ordinary 
D.  and  to  represent  the  wishes  and  interests  of  tlieir 
constituents.  In  these  dietines  every  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessing  an  estate  of  three  acres  had  the  right  of  voting, 
and  every  deputy  was  chosen  by  the  majority  ot  sut- 

Di>tary,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diet,  or 
regimen  prescribing  or  governing  the  same;  as, 

— n!^^.Anowmce  of  daily  food,  especially  as  applied  to  the 
inmates  of  a  prison,  poor-house,  alms-house,  Ac.;  as,  a 

liberal  dietary.  ,  .  ,  .  v 

f>|'^t*l>rcA€l,  n.  Food,  as  regulated  by  medical  au¬ 
thority.  .  ,  ^  1  r*  ..  I 

Di'et-clriiiK,  n.  A  beverage,  as  barley-water,  beef-tea, 
Ac.,  given  to  the  sick  under  medical  supervision. 
I>i'eter,  n.  One  who  diets;  ono  who  prescribes  rules 
for  eating;  one  who  prepares  food  by  course  of  regimen. 

“  He  !»&uc'«i  our  broth  a*  Juno  had  been  side, 

And  he  her  dieter." — Shake. 

Diotct'ic,  Dietet'ioal,  a.  [Or-  diaileli-le,  te.chnl. 
art  being  uiidorstiiod ;  truiii  Jiaita.]  I'ertaiiiing  or 

relating  to  diet,  or  to  tbe  jirescribed  rules  for  regulat¬ 
ing  tlie  quality  and  quantity  of  food  requisite  to  be 
eaten;  as,  dietetic  philosophy,  i.  t.  dietetics. 
l>i<.|el'iosiIIV.  In  a  dietetical  iiianner. 

IFietot'ies,  n.  sing.  [Fr.  diHctiyue.]  Ihe  doctrine  or 
principle  involved  in  the  regulation  of  coniinon  diet, 
that  branch  of  hygiene  which  relates  to  the  prescription 
of  proper  and  nutritions  food.  —  See  Diet  and  FO'  D. 
niotot'ist.  1>.  A  medical  practitioner  who  applies  the 
principle  of  dietary  regimen  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

(f/icm.)  A  componiid  which  may 
be  represented  ns  ammonia,  two  atoms  of  whose  hydro¬ 
gen  llave  been  replaced  by  two  of  ethyl  It  color  ess 
volatile  infiammable  caustic  liquid.  MlvC.Uii),. 
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Holder. 

I>irferont,  a.  [Fr. ;  differrns.  from  differ o.)  Dis¬ 
tinct;  8ei>urate;  not  the  same;  as.  two  diffrre^it 
*'  Like  —  but  oh  I  how  different." —  Wordsworth. 

—’Various  or  contrary  ;  of  various  or  contrary  forms,  na- 
nr-  /,  1 1 » 1  i  f  i  oa  •  (1  ws  I  III  1 1 1IP  ^  iiiilllvti!  US.  different 


tures,  or  qualities;  dissimilar:  unlike; 
creeds,  different  kiud-s  of  food,  Ac. 

“  Men  are  different  fmm  each  other,  as  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  born  are  different."  —  Ifryden. 

IHfloreiitla.  {differ.en'.she-a.)  n.  (Logic.)  Specific 
difference  in  essence  or  species. 

DilTereii'lial,  a.  [Vc.  dilTirnitiet.']  Creating  a  differ¬ 
ence  ;  making  discrimination  or  distinction  ;  as,  differ¬ 
ential  duties. 

(Meek.)  Differing  in  amount  or  quality  of  motive 
force. 

_ Calculated  to  indicate  difference  of  motion  or  results; — 

useil  in  relation  to  macliiner.v. 

(.Math.)  Having  reference  to  differentials. 

— n.  An  infinitesimal  difference  between  two  states  of  a 
variable  quantity.  —  Eliot. 

DiHroreii'tial  A'arculus.  n.  (hfath.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  ono  of  the  most  important  branclies  of  tlicliiglier 
mathematics,  and  in  wliicli  mugiiitudesaru  contemplated 
as  snsceptilile  of  continuous  growtli.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  object  of  tlie  I>.  C.  may  be  said  to  be  the  deter- 
nirnation  of  the  ratios  of  tho  differences  of  imitiially  de¬ 
pendent  varialile  magnitudes,  on  tlie  supposition  tliat 
these  differences  become  in/inilely  small,  —  an  hypotlie- 
sis  which  gives  rise  to  considerable  ahbrevintioiis  in  tho 
general  calculation  of  differences.  Tlie  infinitely  small 
variation,  increment  or  decrement,  of  a  quantity  is 
termed  its  ifiT/ir.Ktiai,  and  is  expressed  by  writing  the 
letter  d  before  the  magnitude  or  function  ;  thus  d  x 
signifies  tlie  differential  of  the  variable  magnitude  x,  d 
(x  V)  tho  differential  of  the  product  of  tho  two  variables 
X  anil  g,  and  so  on.  The  differential  of  a  differential  is 
called  tile  second  differential,  anil,  x  being  the  variable, 
is  denoted  liy  d  d  x,  or  more  briefly  by  drx.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  (/»x  is  Hie  n"'  differential  of  x.  The  letter 
d  was  introdneed  liy  Leibnitz,  and  is  now  ailiipted  liv  all 
writers  as  tbe  symiiol  of  differentiation.  Tlie  1).  C,,  al¬ 
though  iuveuted  by  Leibnitz,  was  reduced  to  a  system 
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I>iiroroiiliatl<>ii,  (dif-fir-en-she-d/shun,)  n.  (Math.) 
Act,  method,  or  itrocess  ot  differentiuting  quantitied  or 
equations. 

(Zool.)  The  formation  or  discrimination  of  differences 
or  varieties. —  Warcet^Vr. 

l>irfor<‘iitly*  adv.  In  a  different  manner;  variohifly ; 
|)(i6>e^sing  di.stinetive  iiualities. 

l>if  adv.  In  a  differing,  different,  or  con¬ 

trary  manner. 

“  Protulierunt  aud  concave  parts  of  a  surface  may  remit  the 
light  80  diffrringly,  as  to  vary  a  color."  —  Boyle. 

Difllb'ulatc*  V.  a.  [Lut.  diffibulare.]  To  iinhutton. 

lliriicuit,  a.  Hard  to  do  or  to  practise;  Imrd ;  not 
easy;  IalM>rious;  arduous;  necessitating  paitis  and 
trouble  to  peiTurm  or  accomplish  ;  as,  a  difhcuU  task. 

••  It  Is  difficult  iti  tbe  eyes  of  this  people."  —  Zachuriah. 

— Hard  to  be  iiltased;  unaceonimodating ;  unyielding; 
uncompliant;  au^tere;  rigid;  peevish;  as,  a  diff.cult 
woman  to  manage. 

— Dainful ;  perplexed;  beset  with  trouble,  labor,  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  :  as,  a  difncult  pa^sage  to  eoiistrne. 

l>il' oar.  Miih  troubl^^ or  difficulty. 

ll>irii€*ulty,  V.  [Fr.  difl-cidii  ;  Lat.  difJ-cuUutt.  f.ir 
difhcilitas—dt,  or  dit.  uu(\  f(U'ilitas,iTi>m  facili.<.]  That 
which  is  hard  to  be  done  or  surmounted  :  ol  hliuctioii ; 
impediment:  obstacle;  embarrassment  ;  perplexity  ;  as, 
a  person  in  difficulties.  —  8tate  of  Mi.vtbiug  vvhieh  ren¬ 
ders  its  pertbrmanee  liaid,  laboihms,  or  pdqdexing; 
ardiionsness  ;  exigency  ;  as,  a  work  of  difficulty. 

— Objection:  cavil;  variance:  ili.sagreement ;  matter  of 
quarrel  or  controversy  :  as,  to  raise  a  diffn  idty. 

l>if  n.  [L.  L:.X.  diffidentiu  :  \x.  dtffidema  ; 

Irom  i>at.  diffdnis,  i\UXrn>-t\Ui:,  trom  dffido — <.'n\  and 
fido,  to  trust!]  ^Vant  of  coiifideiice;  any  doubt  ot  tho 
power,  ability,  or  disposition  of  vdher.s:  doubt;  fear; 
timidity;  ajiiuehension :  lu^ilation:  modest  reserve; 
excessiv’e  modesty;  baslilulness ;  coyness;  reluctance; 
want  of  self-reliance. 

Dif'luloiit,  a.  [Lat  diffidens,  difftdentis.)  V'nnting 
confidence  in,  or  doubting  of.  another's  power,  ability, 
'disposition,  sincerity,  or  intention;  distrustful. 

Be  not  diffident  ot  wisdom."  ^Milton. 

— Distrustful  of,  or  wanting  confidence  in,  one’s  self; 
doubtful  of  one's  own  power,  iufiue*nce,  or  competency  ; 
hesitating;  over-modest;  bashful;  coy;  reserved. 

"  Distress  makes  the  bunilde  heart  diffident."— Bichardson. 

Dirii<loiitly,  adr.  ViixU  distrust;  in  a  distrusting 
manner:  modestly. 

Dirtbrni,  a.  Having  a  different  form:  dissimilar  in 
structure;  unlike  in  properties;  —  in  coiitradistinctiou 
to  uniform  ;  as,  a  difform  leaf. 

“  The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  rays  proceed  not  from  any 
contingent  irregularities."  —  Xeutvn. 

I>Urracf\  v.a.  [Lat.  diffrijigere.]  To  deflect  or  separate 
into  different  parts,  as  the  sun’s  ray. 

J>iflrac'tioii,n.  [Fr.J  (Optics.)  A  species  of  deviation 
or  dertection  which  the  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing 
very  near  to  any  ojKique  body.  This  plieiiomenon  was 
first  observ'ed  by  Grimaldi,  who  describeil  the  luincipal 
appearances  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  Newton  fi^^t 
attempted  to  explain  its  cause  by  the  general  properties 
of  light.  His  experiments  are.detailed  in  tlie  last  book 
of  bis  Optics.  In  order  to  exhibit  tlie  phenomena  of  Z>., 
let  a  beam  of  solar  liglit,  reflected  horizontally,  be  ad- 
mitted  into  a  dark  chainber  throiigli  a  simdl  round  hole, 
and  received  on  a  white  vertical  wall.  If  the  hole  have 
a  sensible  diameter,  the  image  of  tlie  sun  thrown  on  the 
wall  will  suffer  no8<*iisible  alteration  ot  color  ;  hut  if  we 
place  in  the  axis  of  the  beam  ot  light,  ami  at  a  distaix^ 
of  5  or  6  ft.  from  the  hole  through  which  it  is  admitted, 
a  metallic  plate,  having  a  puncture  made  in  it  by  the 
point  of  a  very  fine  needle,  and  intercepting  all  other 
light  than  that  wliich  po-sses  through  the  puncture,  the 
appearance  on  the  wall  will  no  longer  be  a  circular  spot 
of  white  light  only;  it  will  be  surrounded  with  several 
concentric  colored  rings,  covering  a  space  far  exceeding 
in  extent  that  wliich  the  solar  beam  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  if  the  rays  of  which  it  was  composed  had  followed 
their  rectilinear  direction.  By  substituting  a  very  nar¬ 
row  slit  for  the  puncture  in  the  metallic  plate,  or  sev¬ 
eral  punctures  or  slits  very  close  to  each  other,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  certain  manner,  some  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
])henoineiia  of  optics  are  exhibited. 

>4irrrtc'ti ve,  a.  Having  tho  power  of  diffraction. 
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nifTraii'otiise,  v.  a.  Same  as  Disfranchise. 
l>ifrraii'cliiHeuieiit,  n.  See  Disfranchisement. 
I>iirii$ie4  (di/-/uz',)  v.a.  [Fr.  diffas;  l^at.  diffundo,  dif- 
J'u!>xis — t/is,  ami  fundo^  to  pour  out.]  To  pour  or  spread, 
as  a  fluid;  to  cause  to  flow  or  Bpreu<l;  to  8i»read;  to 
circulate;  to  expand  and  extend  in  all  direclions;  to 
disperse;  to  publish;  to  proclaim;  as,  to  benev¬ 

olence. 

— a.  Widely  spread;  dispersed;  using  many  words;  co¬ 
pious  ;  expansive ;  ]>rolix  ;  verbose ;  redundant ;  as,  a  dif¬ 
fuse  style  ol  composition. 

i>iiriis'e<lly,  adv.  In  a  diffused  manner ;  with  wide 
dispersion. 

n.  State  of  diffusion;  dispersion. 
l>iiruse'ly«  udc.  In  a  diffuse  or  spreading  manner; 

widely;  extensively;  copiously;  fully. 

]>ifrMse'neKSf  n.  Quality  of  being  diffuse,  or  of  lack¬ 
ing  conciseness;  prolixity. 

n.  One  who  diffuses  or  disseminates. 

«.  State  or  quality  of  being  diffusible. 
l>ilfll$$'jblis  u.  Thut  may  be  diflnsed ;  that  may  flow 
or  be  spread  in  all  directions;  that  may  be  dispeiseil. 

{Med.)  Applied  to  those  stimulating  medicines  which 
augment  the  action  of  the  vascular  system. 
I>iirii^siblciic!»s.  u.  Same  as  DiFFUSiniLH  Y,  q.  r. 

{dtf-fa'zhnn^)  n.  [Fr.;  but.  dijfuuo.  See 
Diffuse.]  Act  of  diffusing;  a  spreading  or  scattering ; 
disi>ersion ;  dissemination  ;  spread  ;  j)rojjagati<in  ;  cir¬ 
culation  ;  as,  tlie  diffusion  of  learning,  the  diffusion  of 
species. 

{Chemi)  1.  D.  of  gases.  If  two  vessels  be  filled  with 
two  different  gase.s,  and  connected  by  a  tube,  it  will  In* 
found  tluit,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  an  inlimate  and 
eqtial  intermixture  of  tliem  will  take  j>lace.  If,  how¬ 
ever.  means  be  taken  to  measure  the  vtdocity  witli  whicli 
they  mix,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lighter  of  the  two 
diffuses  itself  much  more  ra])idly  than  the  lieavier,  and 
vice  x'ersd.  This  velocity  of />.  may  be  measurtMl  in  the 
following  manner:  —  If  a  glass  tube,  closed  atone  eiul 
witli  a  porous  plugof  plaster  of  1‘aris,  is  filled  witli  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  plunged  mouth  downwards,  the  liydrogen 
will  gratiually  p^i-'^s  througli  tlie  porous  diapliragm  into 
the  air,  and  the  air  will  gradually  su|»ply  its  place.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  tlie  hydrogen  diffuses  itself  into  tlie 
air  much  more  rai)i<ily  than  the  air  into  it,  causing  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  tube,  contrary  to  the  action  of  grav¬ 
ity.  Mr.  liraliam  and  others,  by  a  singular  apjiaratus, 
have  determined  tl^*  exact  rates  of  />.  of  all  gases,  wliicli 
appear  to  be  in  acc<»rdance  witli  a  Ijiw  tluit  the  relative 
diffusiveness  of  gases  is  unity  divided  hy  the  square  root 
of  tiieir  ileusity,  taking  air  as  tlie  standard.  Tlie  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  velocities  of  1).  of  some  of  the  more  familiar 
gases : 

Hydrogen . 3*83 

C.irburetted  hydrogen  . 1*34 

Olefiant  giis  . 1*02 

Air  . 100 

Carbonic  acid . 0*81 

Suljihnrous  acid  . 0  68 

D.  of  ga>e8  is  a  process  that  is  continually  going  on 
around  us.  Were  it  not  for  this  property,  gases  deleti*- 
rious  to  animal  and  vegetal»le  life  would  be  constantly 
accumulating  in  poisonous  masses,  instead  of  being 
silently  and  harmlessly  distributed  through  thentnios- 
I»ht‘re. — 2.  I),  of  liquids.  Liquids  of  <lifterent  densities, 
like  gases,  gradually  diffuse  into  each  other  when 
brouglit  into  contact.  Thus,  if  a  salt  jar  be  filled  with 
water,  ami  reel  wine  be  carefully  and  gnulually  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  will  he  found  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  wim*  will  gnulually  diffuse  it¬ 
self  into  the  water  ami  the  water  into  the  wine,  until  the 
whole  be  uniformly  ttiixod.  By  means  of  an  api)aratus 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Giaha  n  was  enabled  to  calculate  tlie 
different  velocities  ot  a  largo  number  of  substances. 
These  velocities  vary  in  the  most  remarkalde  manner, 
sulpliuric  acid,  for  instance,  diffusing  into  water  witli  24 
times  tlie  velocity  of  albumen.  Bnrsiiing  the.se  experi 
ments,  Mr.  Graham  was  at  last  able  to  classify  all  solu¬ 
ble  substances  according  to  their  vcdocities,  and  in  doing 
60  he  mad(^  the  marvell  uis  discovery  that  a  diaphragm 
covered  with  a  layer  of  a  solution  of  low  velocity  totally 
interrupted  the  pa.«sage  of  a  solution  of  still  lower 
power  of  i).  tlirougli  its  mass.  Carrying  these  ideas 
further,  he  has  classified  all  soluble  substances  under  2 
heads,  —  coHoitls,  or  amorphous  suhstam  es,  similar  t< 
gelatine,  which  lie  takes  us  the  type  of  the  class;  ami 
cri/stalloidSy  or  substances  taking  a  crystalline  form,  ami 
liavlug  a  high  diffusive  velocity.  These  two  chisscs  seem 
to  be  liivided  naturally  by  other  cliaracteristics  than 
velocity  of  Z>.  All  crystalloids  are  more  or  less  rapid, 
while  colloid.s,  such  as  starch,  dextrin,  albumen.  &c.,  are 
insipid,  and  soluble  with  difficulty.  Colloids  offer  but 
little  resistance  to  the  D.  of  crystalloids  through  tlieir 
mass,  while  they  are  in  a  manner  impervious  to  sul 
stances  of  their  own  class.  On  tliis  property  Mr.  Graham 
has  founded  his  system  of  dialysis,  or  the  separation  <d 
the  crystalloiil  and  colloid  constituents  of  a  liquid  by 
the  intervention  of  a  colloid  septum.  (See  Dialysis.) 
Anotlier  curious  property  of  colloids  is  their  power  of 
remaining  in  solution  until  some  disturbing  infiuenco 
suddenly  reduces  them  to  what  Mr.  Graham  calls  tiieir 
peefoHs  state.  For  instance,  solution  of  nlmic  acid  may 
be  preserved  perfectly  liquid  for  weeks  in  a  sealed  tube, 
but  it  is  sure  to  become  gelatinous,  and  insoluble  at  last 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  dif- 
fusibility  <if  crystalloids  and  colloids  : 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 1' 

Cliloride  of  sodium  . ...2*33  vCrj’stalloids. 

Cane-sugar . 7*  j 

Caramel . 9S-  j  CoUokIs. 


OiITii'Sm VO,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  diffusing,  spread¬ 
ing,  or  dispersing;  extended;  spread  widely;  exteusive; 
expansive. 

‘‘Ami  with  diffusiveVight  adorn  their  heavenly  place.”— />rj/cicn. 
Diiru'sivoiioss,  n.  I’ower  of  diffusing,  or  stato  of  be¬ 
ing  (Uffu.>ed;  di.>persion  ;  extension  or  extensivene.ss ; ; 
quality  or  stale  of  being  difl'use:  verboseuess;  copious¬ 
ness  of  words  or  expressions. 

v.a.  {imp.  ami  />/».  diuoed,  or  Dua.'i  [A.  S.  dician, 
gedician;  Swell,  ami  Goth.  diA*a,  to  dike,  hank,  mound, 
to  make  a  ditcli  or  trejich.  See  Dike  and  Ditch.]  To  open 
tand  break  or  ttiru  up,  as  the  earth,  with  a  sjiade  or  other 
sharp  instrument,  or  penetrate  with  a  sharp-pointed  or 
sharp-edged  tool  or  instrument. 

“  You  cannot  dig  up  your  garden  too  often.”  —  Temple. 

— To  excavate ;  to  form  an  opening  in  the  earth  by  dig¬ 
ging  ami  removing  the  loose  soil.  &c. ;  as,  to  dig  a  well, 
to  dig  the  ground  lor  the  foundation  of  a  building. 

“  Ifigg'd  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore.*'  —  Hrydeti. 

To  dig  (havUy  to  iWg  from  luuler  tlio  foundation  of  — 
To  dig  ioy  to  spread  over  by  digging;  as,  to  dig  in  com¬ 
post. — To  dig  fn m.  out,  or  xip^  to  get  at  and  procure  by 
digging;  as,  to  dig  out  treasure,  to  dig  xi^t  jiotatoes. 

— V.  n.  To  delve;  to  work  witli  a  spade,  or  similar  tool  or 
inslrumenl ;  to  iierform  servilo  labor. 

“  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  asbam’d.”  —  Lxtke  xvi.  3. 
(Mining.)  To  remove  ores  from  their  bed  or  lode  after 
excavating  for  them. 

To  dig  in  or  into,  to  pierce  with  a  spade;  act  of  exca¬ 
vating. —  To  attack  with  a  view  to  consume  or  demol- 
ihIi  ;  as,  to  dig  info  a  good  dinner.  (Vulgar.) — To  dig 
through,  to  open  a  way  or  jiassuge  to  by  digging;  us,  to 
dig  through  a  layer  of  rock. 

— n.  A  punch  or  poke  with  the  fist :  as,  to  give  a  person  a 
dig  in  the  ribs.  (Vulgar.)  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  slang 
term  for  one  wlio  reads  or  studies  uuweariedly. 

XI.  One  wlio  marries  a  second  wife  or  hus¬ 
band,  after  the  demise  of  the  first. 

Di;;'aiii'ma«  n.  [Gr.  dis,  and^amwo.thedoublegamma.] 
{Gram.)  The  name  of  a  letter  in  the  early  language  of 
Greece.  It  ajipears  to  have  had  verynearly  the  sound 
of  the  English  f  or  i’,  and  was  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  2  p'ammo.f.  one  placed  above  the  other,  thus  F- 
I>i$;‘ain'inafe.  Oigani'inaled,  a.  (G^raai.)  Con¬ 
taining  the  diganiiua. 

I>i$»''amoiis«  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  a  second  law 
fill  marriage. 

Ois^'ainy,  n.  [From  Or.  dis,  and  gnne\x\,  to  marry.] 
Marriage  to  a  second  wife  or  husband,  after  the  death  of 
the  first : — contradistinguished  from  bigamy,  or  marriage 
with  a  second  partner  during  the  lifetime  of  tlie  first, 

a.  [Gr.  d'S, ami gastevy  the  belly.]  (Anat.) 
Having  a  tloul-le  belly.  —  An  epithet  given  to  a  double 
muscle  situated  externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
mastoid  proce.ss.  It  pulls  the  lower  jaw  downward 
and  backward;  and  wben  the  jaws  are  shut,  it  draws 
the  larynx,  and  with  it  the  pharynx,  upward  in  the  act 
of  swallowing. 

in  Nova  Scotia,  a  IV.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Surface  extrenudy  diversified.  The  co. 
ciiutains  several  lakes,  which  give  rise  to  some  consid¬ 
erable  rivers.  BriaPs  Jslaml  and  a  Vfry  remarkable 
headland,  called  Digby  Neck,  enclose  St.  Mary's  Bay  on 
the  N.W.  Min.  Coal  and  sandstone.  Digby.  Pop. 

17,037. 

— A  seaport  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co  .on  the  N.  shore  of 
Digby  Neck,  about  110  m.  W.  of  Halifax.  Pop.  1,951. 

—.4  village  on  Annapolis  Harbor,  abt.  11  m.  S.W.  of  An- 
nai)olis. 

Di;^by,  or  Dioct  Chicken,  n.  A  small,  dried  herring, 
cured  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  and  much  esteemed  as  an 
aiipetizer  or  relEli  with  wine,  &c. 

n.  Same  as  Parthenogenesis,  q.  v. 
n.  (Min.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Sp. 
gr.  =  5*5  to  5‘8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak 
blackisli,  lead-gray.  Comp,  sulphur  20-2,  copper  79*8  =: 
100.  In  the  United  States,  compact  varieties  occur  in 
the  red-samlstono  formation  at  Limebury  and  Cheshire, 
Conn.;  also  nt  Schuyler's  Mines,  N.  J. 

(de-jt'sV,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  digero.  digestus  —  disy  and 
gero,  to  hear  about  with  one,  to  wear.  See  Gestation  ] 
To  separate  or  dissolve,  and  concoct  in  the  stomach,  as 
food  ;  to  convert  into  chyme. — To  distribute  into  classes  ; 
to  arrange  or  dispose  methodically;  to  draw  out  me¬ 
thodically  in  the  mind;  to  dispose  and  nourisli  in  tlie 
mind,  sons  to  improve  the  umlerstanding  and  lieart. 
Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."— Bookof  Com.  Prayer. 
— To  receive  ami  enjoy  ;  to  brook. 

**  With  my  two  daughters'  dowers,  digest  the  third.”  —  Shake. 
— To  receive  withoiit  open  resentment,  repugnance,  or  re¬ 
jection;  as,  Xo  digest  good  counsel.  —  To  soften,  aiuite,  or 
reduce,  as  anger  or  other  passions.  —  To  mature;  to 
bring  to  ripeness  or  perfection. 

“  Learning,  digested  well.”  —  Thomson. 

(Chrm.)  To  soften  and  prepare  by  caloric,  or  heated 
moisture. 

— V.  n.  To  experience  the  process  of  digestion  ;  as.  properly 
digested  food.  —  To  be  mollified  ami  prepared  by  beat. 

— To  suppurate,  or  generate  pus  or  matter,  as  a  wound. 

. — n.  That  which  is  digested;  an  orderly  distribution  or 
arrangement;  a  body  of  laws  arrangeil  under  proper 
titles;  any  collection,  compilation,  abridgment, or  sum¬ 
mary  of  laws,  or  of  the  principles  of  any  other  science, 
disposed  under  proper  lioads  or  titles. 

(Cix'il  Ldxo.)  A  term  often  aiijilied  to  the  Pandects  of 
the  civil  or  Roman  law.  It  was  compiled  from  the 
works  of  previous  Rmnau  jurists  by  Tribonian  ami 
otliers,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and 
was  published  in  a.  n.  533. 
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I>ij5‘C‘^t'odIy,  c-c/r.  In  a  digested  manner;  in  a  m©* 
tliodical  and  regular  way. 

l>ig,'est'er,  n.  One  who  digests. 

“  People  thut  nre  bilioui  aud  fat,  are  great  eaters  and  ill  di¬ 
gesters.’’— Arbuthnot. 

An  article  of  food,  or  medicine,  taken  to  aid  and 
streiigtlien  the  digestivt?  organs  of  the  stomach. 

— A  boiler  invented  by  Pajiin  for  raising  water  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  common  boiiing-poiut.  212*^:  this 
is  eflected  by  forming  a  vessel  somewlmt  resembling  a 
kitclien-p‘>t ;  tlic  mouth  is  formed  into  a  flat  ring:.  »o 
that  a  cover  may  be  screwed  tiglitly  on;  this  cover  is 
furnished  wdtli  a  safety-valve,  loaded  to  the  required 
I>ressure. 

l>i^o<«tibirity«  n.  Quality  of  being  digestible. 

a.  Capable  of  being  diaested,  or  con¬ 
cocted  with  chyme  in  tlie  stomach;  as.  digestible  meat. 

I>ig'e!Ht  ibioiioss,  n.  Same  as  Digrsiibility,  q.  v. 
ion*  (de-Jest'yvxi,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat. 

Act  of  digesting,  or  the  process  of  dissolving  aliment  in 
thestnmach,  aud  preparing  it  for  conversion  int«»  chyme, 
for  circulation  and  uourEhmeut  of  the  body.  See  below, 
Physiol. 

— (irdeily  arrangement;  distribution  in  order;  act  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  classification  and  method. 

“  The  digestion  of  ibe  couuseU  in  Sweden  is  made  in  the  senate.” 

Temple. 

(tSurg.)  A  term  formerly'  applied  to  the  treatment  by 
which  wounds  or  ulcers  were  brought  into  that  state  in 
which  they  found  healthy  pus;  the  remedies  or  applica¬ 
tions  promoting  tills  ohjecl  were  termed  digestives. 

(Chem.)  The  heating  of  a  substance  in  a  liqni<l,  in 
order  to  extract  some  priticiple  contained  in  it.  It  is 
distinguislied  from  tnaceration  by  being  i>erforined  at  a 
liigli  temperature. 

(Physiol.)  That  process  hy  which  the  food  of  animals 
is  converted  into  cliyme  in  the  stomach,  and  prejiared 
for  being  ultimately  taken  into  the  blood.  Tlie  func¬ 
tion  or  process  i»f  P.  is  one  of  tlie  ju'iiicipal  of  tho.se 
tluit  are  directly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  life; 
and  hence  its  proper  i>erfornuincc  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
Iiortauce  to  tlie  individual ;  while  depending,  as  it  does, 
upon  the  healthy  condition  of  a  great  number  of  organs, 
it  is  not  to  he  wondereil  at  that  it  is  liable  to  disorders, 
and  is  productive  of  an  endless  variety  of  diseases  under 
tlie  general  term  imiige.dion.  The  princijtal  jirocesses 
connecteil  with  digestion  are  usually  represented  as  — 
1.  Mastication:.  2.  InsaHvation ;  3.  Deglutition;  4. 
Chymificationy  or  the  action  of  the  stomach  ;  5.  Chyliji^ 
catioxi,  or  the  action  of  the  intestines:  6.  Defecation; 
and  7.  the  absorpium  of  the  chyle.  Tlie  operation  of 
mastication  is  a  very  iniiiortant  auxiliary  to  D.,  since 
the  more  food  is  broken  down  and  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
the  more  readily  and  completely  will  if  be  acted  upon 
by  tlie  stomach.  Imperfect  mastication  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  indigestion.  During  this  process  the  salivary 
glands  yield  up  their  contents,  by  means  of  which  the 
dry  food  Is  moisteneil  and  rendered  more  fit  for  degluti¬ 
tion.  The  third  process  is  the  act  by  which  the  food  is 
transferred  fro  m 
the  mouth  to  tlie 
stomach.  (See  De¬ 
glutition.)  The 
alimentary  matter 
being  propelled  hy 
the  contractions  of 
thecesopliagus  into 
the  cardiac  e  x- 
tremity  of  the 
stomach,  is  there 
acted  upon  and  dis¬ 
solved  by*  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  which  is 
secreted  hy  glands 
lying  in  its  inner 
or  mucous  coat. 

This  process  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  mus¬ 
cular  contractions 
of  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  whicli 
the  mass  is  kept 
in  motion  until  it 
is  formeil  into 
chyme.  When  it 
has  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  operated  upon, 
it  passes  through 
the  pyloric  open¬ 
ing  into  the  duo¬ 
denum.  The  i»y- 
loruH  possesses  a 
peculiar  sensibil¬ 
ity,  that  prevents 
any  matter  from 
passing  through  it 
but  such  as  has 
been  properly  con¬ 
verted  into  cliyme. 

Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown 
that  the  changes 
which  the  food  un¬ 
dergoes  in  the 
stomach  are  essen¬ 
tially  chemical. 

(See  Gistric  Juice.) 
slow 


Fig.  821.  —  alimentary  canal. 

a,  ODsophacus  r  6,  atoma<*h :  c.  cardiiio 
orifice;  d,  pylorus;  e,  small  intesiiDe; 
f.  biliary  duct;  g.  puncre.'itic  duct;  h, 
ascending  colon  ;  i  transverse  colon  ;  j, 
desoeuding  colon  ;  k,  rectum. 

The  process  of  gastric  D.  is  very 
It  is  more  than  an  hour  before  the  food  sufl'ers 
any’ apparent  change;  and  tlie  ordinary*  time  required 
fur  the  D.  of  animal  food  is  from  three  to  four  hours.  Tlie 
chyme  having  passed  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duo- 
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dennm.  mixes  with  the  biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal 
secretions.  Thesejuices,  l»y  their  Hction  n|>on  llie  chyme, 
sepanite  it  into  two  portions, — one  a  milky  Huiil  called 
chyle,  the  other  the  excreinentitious  portion.  The  idle 
seems  to  be  of  use  principally  in  proimdin^  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  fatty  matters,  while  tl»e  i)ancreHtic  juice  serves 
mainly  to  convert  starcliy  matters  into  sugar.  Of  the 
use  of  the  intestinal  juice  little  is  knowm.  The  chyle 
attaches  itself  to  tliose  irregular  circular  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  called  the 
vulxiulxt  conniventis,  where  it  is  absorbe*!  by  the  hic- 
tcals.  Tl»e  large  intestines  ul'O  possess  lacteals  ;  so  that, 
if  any  portion  of  the  cliyle  should  not  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  small  intestines,  it  is  taken  up  in  tlie 
large  one.  The  fajces  pass  gradually  from  the  small  to 
the  great  intestines,  until  they  reach  the  rectum,  in 
which  they  are  retained  for  some  time,  and  then  dis¬ 
charged.  iMie  absori)lion  of  tlie  chyle  forms  the  last  act 
in  the  process  of  1).  It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  taken 
up  by  the  lacteals,  and  is  by  tliem  conveyed  to  the  me¬ 
senteric  glamU.  where  it  is  supposed  to  undergo  some 
change.  From  tlience  it  makes  its  way  to  the  right 
side  of  the  tt‘H  ta.  in  the  bimhar  region,  wln  re  it  is 
fimiliy  discharged  into  an  elongsitetl  pouch,  called  the 
rej:cf>iaciilum  chyli.  From  this  pouch  the  thoracic  duct 
conveys  the  chyle  upwards  to  the  b*ft  side  of  the  neck, 
where  it  is  poured  into  the  left  subclavian  vein  at  its 
junction  with  the  internal  jugular,  and,  being  thus 
mixed  with  venous  bhual,  it  is  carried  to  the  lungs  and 
there  converted  into  new  ami  perfec’t  arterial  blood. 

d.  [Fr.  diyesti/.]  Having  the  power  to 
Ciiiise  digestion  in  the  stomach;  as,  a  diyestive  tonic. 

— Capable  of  softening  and  preparing  by  heat. 
—Methodizing;  cla.ssifying;  reducing  to  tonu  and  order. 

“  To  business,  ripen'd  by  thought, 

This  future  rule  is  into  method  brought.”  —  J5ry<ien. 

— n.  (Med.)  That  which  increases  or  aids  digestion. 

(Snrg.)  See  Digestion. 

a.  That  may  be  digged, 
n.  One  who  digs;  as.  a 

(.Ayric.)  An  instrument  resembling  a  spade,  used  for 
digging. 

Indians,  a  name  applied  to  several  tribes 
of  miserable  and  dcgnwl  ^d  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  suhsisl  oil  roots  which  tln*y  dig  out  of  the 
earth,  and  on  insects,  lizards.  &c.  They  are  believed  to 
be  tlie  lowest  grade  of  humanity  upon  earth. 

l!4landH.  (digzy)  a  group  of  3  small  islands  in 
the  Arctic  O.-ean,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hudson’s  Strait. 
Lat.  62°  37'  N.,  70«  18'  W. 

”•  (//or/.)  'the  operation  of  moving,  or 
stirring,  or  breaking  up  earth  with  a  spade,  pickaxe,  or 
other  sharp  instrument.  It  is  mostly  perfornK'd  in 
gardening,  and  its  chief  use  is  t  >  mix  the  surface  by 
burying  it  and  bringing  wbat  is  below  to  the  top.  In 
private  gardens, />.  is  enten  miicli  neglected;  but  com- 
incrci-tl  growers,  who  have  to  make  the  most  ot  their 
ground,  pay  particular  attention  lo  the  subject,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  their  superior  productions. 

—jtl.  Certain  localities,  gulches,  mines.  Ac.,  in  certain 
counties  in  California,  Australia,  Ac.,  where  gold  is  i»b- 
tained  by  digging  beneath  the  soil ;  us,  the  Bendigo  dig^ 
gings. 

^pf.  l*lace  of  residence,  business,  or  resort ;  as,  what  sort 
of  diggings  is  he  in?  (Vulgar.) 

Di^ht  ■■ 

di/itan 

*  Just  so  the  proud  SnsuUinit  lass 
Array'd  aud  dighted  Hudlbras.”  — - 

,  bedecks,  or  adorns. 


glove  ought  perhaps  to  be  /oil:' s  or  the  gloves  of 

the  gmnl  people,’’  the  fairies,  whom  pastoral  fables  ri  i>- 
resent  to  have  bi'en  in  tlie  habit  of  using  these  Iloweis 
for  caps,  'i'he  French  call  it  “  Doigt  de  la  ^  ierge,” 
“  Ganteleo,"  “  Gant  de  Notre  Dame,”  Ac.  In  Scotland 
they  are  called  “witches'  thimbles,”  aud  “deiid  mens 


sentiment,  and  action:  —  opposed  to  meanvess.-^  Hon¬ 
orable  place  or  rank  of  elevation  ;  degre<*  of  exceb  nee 
in  iM»pnlar  estimation  ;  an  elevated  office  giving  a  high 
rank  in  society  ;  advancement;  preferment, or  the  rank 
attached  lo  it  ;  us,  the  dignity  of  the  purple, —  KU  vation 
of  aspect,  or  of  deportment  ;  grandeur  of  mien  or  car¬ 
riage;  lolly  elegance  of  inunuer  ;  impressiveness  of|ier- 
^onal  presence. 

“  Sonic  nieo  have  a  native  d>gnitii,  which  will  procure  them  more 
regard  hy  a  look,  than  others  cuu  obtaiu  by  the  must  imperious 
couimaud  Rickardeon. 

— Rank  or  title  of  a  iiolilemaii,  or  dignitary;  as,  the  dig- 
tidg  of  a  marquis. 

I>ia:iios'f  ie.  a,  Same  as  Diagnostic,  q.  r. 

Ui^'ui'Diis.  «.  [til-,  di  lor  </).'■,  twice,  and  gmiio,  an 
aiiglo.]  I’resentiog  two  angles. 

Di'^fruin,  n.  [Or.  di  for  dig,  aud  gramma,  letter.]  A 
diagrapb. 

Di;;ra|tll.  (dl'gru/,)  n.  [Or.  dis,  twice,  and  graphs,  to 
write.*  (Oram.)  Two  vowel  letters  in  a  syllalde,  wlilcli 
represent  but  one  sound,  as  in  the  words  head, friend, 
Ac. ;  a  digram. 

I>i(fr<‘Ss'.  r.  II.  [bat.  digre.tsor.digregsut  —  dig,  i\n(\  gra- 
dinr,  to  walk  ]  To  go  from  the  right  way  or  road;  to 
deviate;  to  wander;  to  transgress. 

“  Thy  noble  shape  Is  but  a  form  of  wa%. 

Vigrestiiiy  from  the  valour  of  a  mau.**  —  Shak*. 

—To  dc-part  from  the  main  suhjejjt.  design,  or  tenor  of  a 
discourse,  argument,  or  narration;  as,  to  digregg  from 
the  point  at  issue. 

I>iS'r»‘SSi<ni.  (de-<7res/i'wn,)  n.  [Lat.  (f!gr....'nV).]  A  de¬ 
parture  from  the  main  suliject  under  consideiation;  an 
excursion  of  sjieech  or  writing;  tlie  part  or  passage  of 
a  discourse,  argninent,  or  namition,  wliieli  deviates 
from  the  main  suhjiat.  tenor,  or  design,  hut  which  may 
have  some  relation  to  it.  or  he  of  use  to  it. 

(Lit.)  I>.  mav  sometimes  he  introduced  with  great 
effect ;  hut  tliey  ought  not  to  he  had  recourse  to  w  ithout 
suffieieiit  reason,  aud  should  never  he  too  frequent  nor 
too  long.  Frequent  l>.  are  a  sure  mark  of  an  unskilful 
writer  or  speaker.  Where  a  subject  is  heavy  aud  dry. 
an  oecasional  l>.  may  serve  to  relieve  the  attention,  and 
throw  additional  light  upon  it. 

— Deviation  from  tlie  riglit  course  ;  transgression. 


i"(du'.)r.a.  (i/iip.amfpp.*DianT  or  DlonTSD  )  [A.S.'  Dls'ilalo,  l>is'jtate«l.  o.  [Lat 
4  To’dress*;  to  e, ..hellish  (u.)  ^  ° 

.Th«i.  an  thi*  orfturl  inaultinz  lass  _ '  r  t,  i  . 


Fig.  822.  — DIGITALIS. 

bells.”  The  leaves  have  an  acriil,  bitter,  disagreeable 
taste,  anil  tlieir  effects  on  the  liumaii  sy.Htem  require  this 
plant  to  beeinployed  medicinally  with  great  caution.  The 
first  effects  of  an  over-dose  are  a  painful  sense  of  con¬ 
striction  of  the  tliroat  and  stomacli;  then  follows  great 
e-vi  itement,  vomiting,  severe  purging,  ami  finally  deatli. 
F>niployed  in  small  closes,  I),  acts  as  a  diuretic  and  a  se¬ 
dative  of  the  circulation,  and  its  continued  use  causes 
great  slowness  of  the  pulse,  rendering  it  extremely  ust*- 
ful  in  iliseases  of  the  heart,  and  in  iutlainiuation.  It  is 
jirescrihed  as  a  dinreliu  in  dropsies  of  all  kinds,  but  is 
most  useful  in  those  associatwl  witli  a  d'-bilitated  and 
generally  diseaseil  state  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  poison,  and  great  care  is  requisite  in  prescribing  it, 
as  its  use,  even  in  small  doses,  has  been  productive  of 
fatal  results;  for  it  uccumulates  in  the  system.  The 
active  prini  iple  of  fox-glove  is  termed  digitalint. 

Di^'ita'ria,  n.  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  (?ra?ni- 
nacf(V.  See  Millkt. 

[bat.  digitatws.)  (Bot.) 
fingers,  tis  a  leaf, 
manner. 

n.  [Fr.]  A  division  into  processes  resem- 

blii  ~ 


*  My  digregnion  Is  so  vile,  so  base. 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  niy  face. 


’-.-Shaka. 


ing  fingers. 


piKhter,  «.  [Lat.  dq^fiiA,  andyb™.a.  form.]  (Bot.) 


(dit'n,)  in 

township  of  Bri.stul  co.,  on  tlie  N.  siile  of  Taunton  Kiver,  i 
about  35  in.  S.  hy  W.  of  Boston.  Total  pnpulatvm,  1,817. ; 
On  the  E.  side  of  tlie  river  tliere  is  a  rcmarkalde  rock,  | 
which  is  exposed  and  covered  at  every  ehh  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  ami  wliich  presents  a  number  of  rudely  en- 
graveil  characters,  supposed  to  he  of  Ituuic  origin. 

Dlifit.  (dijit.)  n.  [Lat.  (/i^ifiti,  alliwl  to  Or.  dmhnnmi,  to 
sliow.  to  point  out;  Saiisk.  die,  to  show.]  A  finger;  as, 
the  ten  digit.,  of  tlie  bauds.  (Vulgar.)  — -A  measure  of  a 
finger's  breadth,  or  %ths  of  an  inch. 

(Arilh.)  A  term  employed  to  signify  any  symbol  or 
number  from  0  to  U:  thus,  10  is  a  iiumherof  two  digits. 

(Agtrun.)  The  twelfth  part  of  the  sun  or  moon's  di¬ 
ameter. 

a.  [Lat.  dipi'tafi's.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
th*e  lingers,  or  to  digits:  as,  the  digital  extremities. 

I}.  exerciser.  (.Mas.)  The  exercises  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  tlie  fingers  independent  of  each 
other.  As  the  third  finger  is  the  weake.st,  it  is  very  niv 
cessary  for  all  who  practise  the  pianoforte,  Ac.,  to  culti¬ 
vate  its  rntition,  and  strengtlien  it  hy  exercise  adapted 
to  that  purpose. 

l>isit»'lin.  Wis'ltaliiie.  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  poison¬ 
ous  vegetable  alkaloid,  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Digit ii.is,  ?.  r,  ..... 

Dl—ltalit*.  ”•  [Fr.  rfii7i<a(r.  from  Lat.  aipti- 

tabuLnm,  a  lliimhle,  from  the  form  of  the  flowers.]  I  Hot.)] 
A  genua  of  plants,  order  &ropfi«/an'ae«(r.  containing  a' 
number  of  species,  wliieli  are  found  grow  ing  in  various 
parts  of  Fhirope,  Asia,  ami  the  Canary  Islands.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  herliaceous  plants,  and  are  gen- 
enilly  distinguished  liv  having  large  aud  liaiulsome  ter¬ 
minal  flowers.  Several  species  are  in  consequence  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens,  hut  they  are  all  siispieious  plants, 
and  endowed  with  active  properties.  The  best  known, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  is  the  common  fox¬ 
glove  D.  purpurea.  Its  large  and  numerous  flowers  of 
a  rosy  color,  spotted  with  white  and  purple  internally, 
and  hanging  gracefully,  arranged  in  one-^ded  race.nes, 
render  it  an  object  of  admiration  to  all.  The  name  fox- 


Formed  in  tlie  manner  of  finjeers 

i^rrafle,  G.  [Fr.  d'gitigrade;  Lat.  digitus.  And 
gradior,  I  walk.  See  Ohade.]  t  alking  on  the  toes. 

Dissfitisrra'cla,  I»i;f'iti«;rad€‘S,  n.pl.  (Zodl.)  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  tril>e  of  carnivorous  animals 
distinguished  by  walking  upon  the  toes,  the  lieel  being 
always  raised  from  the  ground,  'fhose  animal.H  wliich 
place  the  heel  or  the  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  gmuml  be¬ 
long  to  the  tribe  Pian/igrada.  Some  of  tlie  most  car¬ 
nivorous  of  the  nianmialia  belong  to  tlie  D.  Tlie  feline 
aiul  canine  families,  hyienas,  civets,  Ac.,  are  all  included 
in  it.  The  Weasel  fani.  (  appears  to  form 

connecting  link  between  the  D.  and  the  plantigrada. 
The  batiti  word  for  a  finger  or  a  t«)e. 

(rfi'i/b/,)  n.  [(sv.diogfyphos.]  (Arch.)  An  im- 
jierfeci  triglyph,  with  only  two  channels  instead  of  three, 
See  Triglyph. 

(dain,)  fane.  Diniia,]  a  walled  town  of  France, 
cap.  of  dep.  Basses-Alpes,  on  the  Hle<»ne.  55  m.  N.K.  of 
Aix.  78  S.S.W.  of  Grenoble,  and  373  S.K.  of  Paris.  J^/p. 
7,002. 

I>l;?iiifioa'#ion,  n.  [b.  Lat.  rfiV;«f/icarc.]  Exaltation; 
act  of  rendering  dignified. 

“  Where  nn  auclent  de<«cpnt  and  merit  meet  In  any  man,  it  is  a 
double  —  llu/fon. 

Di^'lliliotla  a.  Marked  with  dignity;  noble;  stately; 
grave;  commanding  awe  or  respect ;  as,  adignijied 

Di;;'liiry<  V.  a.  [Fr.  dignifirr  :  Sp.  digni/cur  :  I>at.  dig- 
nus,  worthy,  and/acio,  to  make  ]  'I'o  invest  with  honor, 
rank,  or  dignity ;  to  exalt  in  position  or  office ;  to  honor : 
to  make  illiistrioiH ;  to  elevate;  to  advance;  to  prefer; 
to  ennoble  ;  to  adorn. 

“  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer’s  deed.”  —  Shaka. 

Di9''iiitnry,  n.  [Fr.  dignitaire.)  An  ecclesiastic  who 
holds  a  dignity,  or  a  benefice  which  gives  him  some  pre¬ 
eminence  over  minor  priests  uudcanoiis;  as,  a  college 
dignitary. 

Di^'nity,  n.  [Fr.  dignitt,  from  bat.  dignitas,  from  dxg- 
nus,  worthy.  See  Deign.]  'I'nie  honor;  nobleness  or 
elevation  of  mind  or  character ;  elevation  of  thought, 
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{Agtnm.)  h  term  now  restricted  to  the  npparent  dis- 
tunce  of  the  inferior  planets  Mercury  iiiid  t'eiius  fr,,m 
the  Run.  Mercury  is  never  seen  at  a  gr,  liter  di«taiico 
than  about  '28°  from  the  sun;  this  la  call, d  its pivafr.'< 
/). ;  hut  oil  account  of  the  great  eccentricity  of  the 
planet's  orbit,  its  inaxiimmi  />.  are  subject  to  great  va¬ 
riation.  The  greatest  D.  of  Venus  is  about  47],^,  ami  it 
admits  of  a  variation  amounting  to  about  2°  48'.  —  See 
Elungation. 

IHsrrosi'sioiial.  a.  Pertaining  to  digression;  com¬ 
prising  digression  ;  departing  from  the  main  course, 
purpose,  or  subject. 

niKros'si  ve.  a.  Going  aside  from  the  main  point  or 
subject:  involving  theclmracteror  uatureof  digression  ; 
118.  a  digregeire  turn  of  conversation. 

Dijrro!s'siv«‘Iy.  adv.  By  way  of  digression  ;  after  the 
manner  of  digression, 

I>i$;.Vii'ian,  l>ig:'ynous,  a.  (Bot.)  Possessing  two 
],istil8  or  styles. 

Dilie'tirai;  a.  [Gr  rfi's,  double,  and /irdia,  a  side.]  Hav¬ 
ing  two  8idt*s  or  surfaces,  as  a  figure. 

Dihedral  angle.  (Geom.)  Tlie  mutn.al  inclination  of 
two  intersecting  planes  ;  or,  more  accurately,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  turning,  around  the  intersection  id  two  ], lanes, 
w  hich  would  he  required  to  make  one  coincide  with  the 
other.  It  is  ohvii,usly  equal  to  the  angle  hetween  the 
two  lines  drawn  one  in  each  plane,  from  any  point  of, 
and  perpendicular  to,  the  intersection  of  tlie  two  planes. 

Ikiliv'tlroil.  11.  (Geom.)  A  figure  with  two  sides  or  sur¬ 
faces. —  Buchanan. 

Ikilioxtatsf'Aiiial.  a.  [Gr.  di.  for  dtg.  and  hexagonal.) 
Formed  of  a  union  of  two  hexagonal  pans. 

IkilK-xnllP'Alral.  «.  [Gr.  i/t,  for  di'.<.  and  hexahedral.] 
(Crgslall.)  That  li.as  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  prism 
with  trihedral  summits.  —  Craig. 

IFiliy'tIrito.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Pseudomala- 
CIIITE,  q.  r. 

I>i'i.  (Myth.)  The  Latin  generic  name  for  all  the  gods. 
They  were,  indeed.  v,-rv  nuiueruns.  Every  object  which 
caused  terror,  inspired  gratitude,  or  liestowed  affluence, 
received  the  tribute  of  veneration.  My  tliologists  have 
diviiled  these  Dii  into  different  dosses.  The  Romans, 
generally  s|ieaking,  reckoned  two  classes  of  tlie  gods  — 
the  dii  majorum  gentium,  or  dii  crmsiilenieg,  and  the  dii 
niinnrum  gentium.  Tlie  former  were  twelve  in  numlier, 
six  males  ami  six  females  ;  their  names  are,  .liino,  4  esta, 
Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana.  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury.  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Vulcan.  Apollo,  lii  the  class  of  the  latter 
were  runken  all  the  gods  which  were  worshipped  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these,  there  were 
some  calleii  dii  gelecli.  sometimes  classed  with  tlie  I'J 
greater  gods.  I'liere  were  also  some  called  demigodg, 
that  is,  those  who  deserve,!  immortality  hy  tlie  great¬ 
ness  of  their  exploibs,  and  for  tlieir  iiuconimoii  services  to 
mankind.  Besides  tliese.  all  the  passions,  and  the  moral 
virtues,  were  reckoned  as  powerful  deities;  ami  temjiles 
were  raised  to  a  godiless  of  concord,  peac.,,  Ac.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hesiod,  tliere  were  no  less  than  30, (KX)  gods  tliat 
inhaliitcd  tlie  earth,  ami  were  guardians  of  men,  nil  be¬ 
ing  siiliservient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter;  aud,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  of¬ 
fered  to  iinkiiowii  gods.  In  process  of  time,  not  only 
g,«d  'niid  virtuous  men.  who  had  been  the  patrons  of 
learning  and  the  supporters  of  liberty,  but  also  thieves 
aud  pirates,  were  admitted  among  the  gods ;  and  the 
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Roman  senate  obsequiously  panted  immortality  to  the 
most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Diiainb,  l>iiaiu'biis«  n.  [Gr.  t/tm/ut/os.]  {Pros.)  A 
twofold  or  double  iambus.  See  Iambus. 

Dijoii,  {die'zhonf)  (aiic.  Divio^)  an  ancient  walled  city 
of  France,  cap.  dep.  Cote  d‘Or,  andforinerly  of  theduchy 
and  prov,  of  Burgundy,  in  a  plain  at  foot  of  the  Cote 
d‘Or  mountains,  and  contluenceof  theOucheand  Snzon, 
105  m.  N.  of  Lyons,  and  160  S.E.  of  Baris.  It  is  a  fine, 
handsome  city,  possessing  many  magnificent  public 
buildings,  among  them  the  castle  erected  by  Louis  XI., 
and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Burguiidy.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  Academy  and  of  a  Court  Imp«  rialc. — 
Jdanuf.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  eartlienwarc, 
vinegar,  soap,  wax,  sugar,  leather,  Ac.  i>.  existed  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  a*ra  of  the  Roman  domination,  and  was 
enlarged  by  the  emperor  Aurelius,  a.  d.  274.  Among 
D.'s  most  famous  sons  may  be  mentioned  Bossuet,  Cre- 
billou,  and  Biron.  /bp.,  1876,  47,939. 

I>ike9  n.  [A.  S.  dic^  a  mound,  bank,  also  a 

ditch,  or  moat:  L.  Ger.  rfiVA*;  l^.dyk;  Ger.  Ueich,  a 
mound :  Icel.  a  ditch ;  Pan.  ;  0.  Ger.  trig ;  Icel. 
dtig ;  Goth.daip.  a  lump,  a  mass:  Goth,  dgan,  to  builil. 
to  form:  Fris.  dika^  to  raise  up  a  dike, or  embankinent ; 
Gael,  dip,  a  ditch,  a  mound;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  tej- 
chos^  a  fortificnl  wall.]  An  excavation,  or  ditch,  made  in 
the  earth,  of  grejiter  length  than  breadth;  a  channel 
for  water;  a  water-course. 

“  The  dik«$  are  and  with  a  roarinp  round 

Tiie  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground.”  —  Dri/den. 

■—A  mound  of  earth,  of  stone,  or  of  other  material,  form¬ 
ing  an  embankment  against  inundations  of  the  sea,  Ac. 

(Geo?.)  A  vein  of  ba.salt,  gretdi-stone,  or  other  stony 
substance;  or  an  intrusion  of  melted  matter  into  rents 
or  fissures  of  strati¬ 
fied  rocks.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  (fig.  823) 
show  the  fi>rm  of 
lava  dikes  in  the 
Valdel  Bove,  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  ^Et¬ 
na.  In  fig.  823,aaaa 
are  horizontal 
strata,  be  dikes  of 
1  iva  force*!  through 
the  strata,  of  which 

h b  are  parallel  Fig.  823. 

throughout  their 

*  entire  length,  and  c  c  decrease  upwards.  In  fig.  824  the 
horizontal  stra¬ 
ta  are  shown 
worn  away  by 
the  aition  of 
the  weather, 
ami  the  vertical 
veins  of  lava 
dddt/ (marked 
ebe  in  fig.  823) 
being  harder, 
have  resisted 
its  effects,  and 
CO  n  se  qiieiitly 
remain  project¬ 
ing  in  the  f«*rm 
of  walls  or  D. 

— r.  a.  To  secure 
by  a  dike,  em¬ 
bankment,  or 
mound:  as,  to  Fig.  824. 

c?!A€  a  flat  coast. 

— To  drain  or  irrigate  by  means  of  a  dike  or  dikes ;  as,  to 
dike  a  mead*>\v. 

I>ik  'er,  n.  One  who  constructsdikes,  hedges,  or  ditches. 
l>ilaeerate.(rf^-?as'wr-<J<,)  r.  «.  [Lat.  €?i7«c#’ro,  dilace- 
ratus  —  dis.  and  lacero,  to  tear  or  rend.  See  Lvcer\te.] 
To  tear  in  pieces :  to  separate  or  vend  by  forcible  means. 
I>ilaoerf%'tioii.  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  dilaceratio.] 

Act  of  tearing  or  rending  asumler,  or  of  dilaceratiug; 
a.s,  “  dilaceration  of  the  nervous  fibres." — ArbuOmot. 
Diln|>'i<late«  r.  a.  [Lat.  ditapido,  dilapidatus  —  dis, 
and  lapiSy  hfpidis.  a  stone.  See  Lapidary.]  To  ptjll 
down;  to  suffer  to  fall  into  deaiy  or  ruin ;  as,  to  dilapi- 
date  a  coat. 

— To  waste,  s«iuander,  or  destroy:  as,  dilapidated  means. 
— r.  n.  To  go  to  ruin ;  to  full  by  decay  j  as,  a  dilapidated 
house. 

Bilapida'tion,  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  <f»7apn?u?to.]  State 
of  being  dilapnlated:  *lecay  ;  ruin  :  destruction;  demoli¬ 
tion:  as,  a  hat  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  —  Eccle.siasti- 
cal  waste;  a  voluntary  wasting,  or  suffering  to  go  to 
decav.  any  huildiug  in  possession  of  an  incumbent. 
Dilap'iclator,  «.  [Fr  c?i7aj3j’i?a?^Mr.]  One  M  ho  causes, 
or  brings  nb*nit,  dilapi«lation. 

I>ilatabirity,  n.  [Fr.  rfi?u<a6i?»7tf.]  Quality  of  being 
dilatable. 

I>ilat'able.  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  dilatation  or  expansion ; 
possessing  elasticity  ;  ela.'itic :  a.s,  “  Small  air-bladders 
dilatable  and  contractible.”  —  Arhuthnot. 
Dilata'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  (?j7«?a?io.]  Act  of 
dilating:  the  expanding  of  a  body  into  greater  bulk  by 
its  own  elastic  power;  expansion;  a  spreading  or  ex¬ 
tending  in  all  directions;  state  of  being  expanded ;  as, 
the  dilatation  of  ray.s.  —  See  Expansion. 

{Surg.)  The  expansion  or  opening  out  of  any  organ ; 
—sometimes  applied  to  the  heart,  but  most  frequently 
to  the  iris  of  the  eye. 

I>ilate',  V.  a.  [Fr.  rfi7a?^r,  from  T*at.  dilnto.  frequenta¬ 
tive  from  f?i7rt?M.’?.  See  Differ.]  To  expand;  to 

swell ;  to  eiilarge,  sprea*!,  or  exteml  in  all  directions  ;  — 
in  contradistinction  to  contract;  as,  'aKt  dilates  by  heat. 

“  Tbej  now  ddaU.  and  now  contract  their  force."  —  Prior. 


—To  relate  at  large;  to  tell  copiously,  or  diffusely;  to 
amplify. 

“  He  would  not  endure  that  woful  theme. 

For  to  dilate  at  large."—  Spnnter. 

—V.  V.  To  widen;  to  expand;  to  extend  or  swell  in  all 
directions. 

"  His  heart  dilatee,  and  glories  in  his  strength."  —  Addis<yn. 

— To  speak  largely  and  copiously  :  to  dwell  on  in  narra¬ 
tion; —  M'itli  on  or  upon;  as,  to  dilate  on  a  M'oman  s 
beauty. 

p.  a.  Expanded;  distended;  enlarged,  so  as 
to  occupy  a  greater  space  ;  as,  a  dilated  air-bladder. 

n.  One  m'Iio  *lilate8,  or  enlarges;  that  which 
expaiub,  or  is  capable  of  expansiim. 

Dilti'tioii,  n.  [A  nnalernized  form  of  Dilatation, 

Act  of  expanding  or  dilating;  state  of  expansion  or  dila¬ 
tation. 

**  A  gigantic  diiafioa  of  the  hateful  figure.”  — Dickens. 
l>iln'tive,  a.  Expansive;  causing  or  producing  dila¬ 
tion. 

Dila'tor,  w.  Same  as  Dilater,  <7.  r. 
l>iralorily*  ac?v.  Witliib  lay;  tardily. 

I>il'{itori nosH.  n.  Quality  of  being  dilatory  or  late; 
slowness  in  inoli*)n;  lateness;  delay  in  pr*>cee(iing;  pro- 
cnistination ;  tardiness;  slnggishne.ss. 

Dii'atory,  a.  [Fr.  diLdoire:  Lat.  dilatorius,  from  di/- 
feroydda'tum.  See  Dil\te.]  Slow;  late:  tanly:  given  to 
procruslinatieii ;  disposed  to  delay  or  put  tiff  anything. 

*•  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time.”  —  Shake. 
—Attended  with  delay,  sluggishness,  loitering,  or  procras- 
tinution. 

“  A  dilatory  temper  commits  cruelties  without  design. "—Addison. 

— Intended  or  tending  to  cause  delay,  or  gain  time;  as,  a 
dilab  fry  policy. 

{Law.)  A  P.  plea  is  a  plea  •which  goes  to  defeat  the 
particular  acti‘>n  brought,  merely ;  and  M'hich  does  not 
anstver  as  to  the  general  light  of  llie  plaintiff.  JJouvier. 
I>ileiii'lllli«  n.  [Gv.  dilennna  —  diSy  and  ?emma,  any¬ 
thing  received,  an  assumption,  from  lambano,  to  take.] 
A  state  of  things  in  wliich  u  difficult  or  doubtful  clmice 
is  jn  esented.  and  which  raises  a  vexatious  and  embar¬ 
rassing  question  as  to  vvliat  is  best  to  be  done,  or  what 
course  to  take  determinately. 

“  A  strong  dilemma  in  a  de^p’rate  case  ! 

To  act  with  iufamy,  or  quit  the  place."  —  Swift. 

{Logic^  A  species  of  argument  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
plex,  conditional  Hvllogisni.  It  is  define*!  to  be  a  redun¬ 
dant,  hypothetic  syllogism,  in  •which  the  hypothetical 
premise  consists  of  an  antec^ent,  or  condition,  dependent 
on  the  several  members  of  a  distributive  or  disjunctive 
consequent.  This  argument  was  called  by  the  Homans 
the  Syllogismus  coimutus ;  wlience  our  phrase  ol  ‘'plac¬ 
ing  one  on,  or  between,  the  liorns  of  a  dilemma.”  It  is 
used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsehood  of  some  asser¬ 
tion.  A  D.  must  be  so  framed  that  one  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  must  be  admitted;  and  each  alternative  must  ex¬ 
actly  apply.  It  ought  al.so  to  be  incapable  ot  being  re¬ 
torted.  When  an  affirmative  is  proved,  the  argument  is 
sai*l  to  bo  coyistructive ;  when  a  negative,  it  is  called  de- 
structive.  Of  the  constructive  Z>.  there  are  two  sorts— the 
simple,  which  concludes  categorically,  and  the  complex, 
M'hich  has  a  disjunctive  conclusion.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  destructive  i>.  The  Greek  dialecticians  prided 
themselves  on  exhibiting  P.,  which  they  allege*!  to  be 
insoluble.  Some  of  these  examples  M'ere  constructed 
M-ith  great  dexterity,  and  tlie  discovery  of  the  fallacy  is 
by  no  means  easj’.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  them, 
knoNvn  as  the  “sophism  of  Euathlus,”  is  as  folloM's:  — 
Euathlus  had  received  lessons  from  Brotagoras  the  rhe¬ 
torician,  on  condition  that  the  fee  should  be  paid  M’lien 
the  pupil  gained  his  fii'st  cause.  Euatlilus  delaying  to 
undertake  any  i*au8e,  Brotagoras  sues  him,  an*l  argues 
ill  this  way:  “  If  I  am  successful,  you  must  pay  me  in 
virtue  of  the  .sentence;  if  unsuccessful,  you  must  pay 
me  in  terms  of  our  agreement,  as  then  you  Mill  have 
gained  your  first  cause.”  The  pupil  retojts:“If  Tam 
Bucce.ssful.  I  am  free  by  the  sentence;  if  unouccessful,  I 
am  free  by  the  agreement.” 

Direttant,  a.  Relating  to.  or  partaking  of,  diletfiin- 
teism,  or  amateurship;  as,  dilettant  taste. 

Dil'ottaiit,  Oiletlaii'te,  n.;  pi.  Dilettanti.  [It.] 
An  anient  admirer  of,  or  amateur  in,  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  Ac. 

**  Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell.’*  —  Byron. 
I>ilottan'teij^m,  «.  State  or  quality  of  a  dilettante, 
or  of  desultory  amateurship  iu  the  arts,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  Ac. 

Dili8:<*noe,  {dil'i-jens.)  n.  [Lat.  diUgentia,  from  diUgo, 
t?j7iy€ws,  to  value  or  esteem  highly,  to  love  —  dis,  and 
lego,  to  choose.]  Carefulness;  attentiveness;  earnest¬ 
ness;  steady  application  in  business  of  any  kiinl;  in¬ 
dustry;  assiduity;  constant  exertion  or  effort:  steady 
perseverance  in  performing  or  executing ;  watchful  at¬ 
tention;  need;  attention;  constancy; — opposed  Xo  idle¬ 
ness. 

To  use.  or  give  diligence.  To  make  energetic  effort ;  to 
apply  application  an*l  promptness  to. 

“Brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
•ure."  —  ‘I  Pet.  i.  10. 

Dili;;eiioo,  {dt-l^zhongs^  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  a  public 
stage-coach. 

Dil  a.  [Lat.  diUgens."]  Careful  of  or  about;  as¬ 

siduous:  attentive;  steady  in  application  to  business; 
constant  in  effort  or  exertion  to  accomplish  what  is  un¬ 
dertaken;  active;  sedulous;  industrious;  persevering; 
us.  a  diligent  scholar. 

1“  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  bis  business,  be  shall  stand  be¬ 
fore  kings."  —  iVoti.  xxii.  20. 
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—Constantly  and  carefully  applied;  proseented  with 
prompt  aiid  persevering  indusiry;  stenUily  assuiiioii*; 
US.  to  make  ddia-nt  inquiry. 

Diri^eiitly,  adv.  In  a  diligent,  steady,  and  assiduous 
manner.  ^ 

I>ill.  u.  [A.  S.  dil,  dile:  D.  and  L.  Sax.  diUe;  Ger.  dill; 
\)xi.\\.dill,dild;  Sued.  (/»7/s;  0.  Ger.  ?i7?i.  Ktymol.  un- 

knoM'n.]  {Pot.)  Tlie  English  name  of  a  genus 

of  plants,  order  Ajnaotr.  liaving  rompi>und  umbels, 
M-ithout  general  or  juvitial  involucres;  the  border  of 
the  calyx  minute,  but  five-tootbe*l ;  yelloM'  involid© 
petals;  anti  dursally  compresse*!  lenticular  fruit  Ihe 
common  Dill  {A.  grareolcns)  is  an  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  winch  groM's  M'ild  in  corn-fields  in  the  countries 
aniund  the  Mediterranean.  It  1ms  from  a  very  early 
pel  iod  been  in  gt'iieral  cultivation  as  an  an*matic  stimm 
hint,  and  carminative.  It  lias  a  strong  jieculiar  aromatic 
smell  and  taste;  tlie  leaves  are  stimctimes  used  for  fla¬ 
voring  pickles,  sauces,  Ac.  The  fruit  (  Dillsf  ed)  is  used 
in  medicine,  chiefly  for  relief  of  flatulence  and  griping 
in  infants,  an«l  is  admiiiister<*d  in  the  form  ot  Pdl  Btifer, 
ill  the  preparati*»n  of  M’hich  Oil  oj  Pill  is  einploye<l:  a 
pale-yelb.iw  essential  oil.  on  M^hich  the  jir**i»erties  ot  the 
plant  depend,  and  M'hich  is  obtairual  by  distillation. 

n.  {Min.)  A  variety  ot  Cukysocolla, 

q.  r. 

n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  DiHevia  family,  an 
order  ot  plants,  alliance  lianales.  Diag.  Distinct  carpels ; 
no  stipules;  an  imbricated  corolla ;  lioiimgeneous  albu¬ 
men;  anil  arillate  seeds.  This  onler,  consisting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  a  Icm'  herbs,  chiefly  natives  ol  India  and 
tropical  America,  includes  26  genera,  and  200  species. 
Tliey  have  astringent  properties,  and  many  are  used  tor 
tanning,  and  as  vulneraries.  'J  he  young  calyces  ot  some 
spocies  of  the  tyjucal  genus  Pillenia  have  uii  acid  taste, 
and  are  employeit  to  flavor  curries  in  some  parts  of 
India.  Many  species  of  this  genus  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  form  hard,  «lurable  timber.  Those  ot  India  are 
generally  remarkable  tor  fine  evergreen  foliage,  and 
very  beautiful  floMers.  Tliey  are  sometimes  cultivated 
ns  stove  or  greenlnmse  plants  iu  tliis  country. 
I>il'lersville.  in  Penn>^ylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster 
CO.,  abt.  1  m.  W.  of  Lancaster. 

I>illc^*s  Bottom,  in  Ohoi,  a  post  office  of  Belmont  co. 
Dal  leKk.n.  {Bot.)  See  Hhuhomema. 
l>il  liii;rersville,  in  Ptunsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Lehigh  co. 

Diirnite,  7?.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
obtained  from  Dillna,  near  Schemnitz. 

Dil  lon,  in  IllinoiSf  a  post-township  of  Tazewell  co.; 
pop.  1,126. 

Dillon,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Phelps  co.,  abt.  5 
m.  N.E.  of  Holla. 

Dil'lon*^  Bun,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Ilnmp- 
sldre  co. 

Dills'boron^li.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
co..  abt.  85  in.  S.E.  of  Imlianapolis. 

Dills'biir^.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York  co., 
abt.  15  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  281. 

Dill'y.ti.  [From  Dimgence.^.  r.]  A  kind  of  stage-coach. 

“The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  three  insides.” — Geo.  Canning. 
Dil'ly-clal'ly.  r.  «.  To  trifle;  toplayMith;  to  loiter 
about  the  doing  of  anytliing. 

Dil'iient.  a.  [Lat.  diluens,  from  dihto.  See  D  lute.] 
Making  liquid,  or  more  fluid  :  attenuating;  M'eakeniiig 
the  strength  of,  by  mixing  witli  M-ater. 

“  Every  fluid  is  diluent  as  it  contains  waier  in  M.”— Arhuthnot. 
— n.  That  which  dilutes,  thins,  or  attenuates;  that  Mhich 
makes  more  liquid,  or  M’eakens  the  strength  of. 

(Med.)  One  of  tlie  medicaments  employed  to  quench 
thirst,  dilute  and  make  thin  tlie  thickened  blood,  and 
cool  the  system  preteniaturally  heated  by  fever  or  dis¬ 
ease,  Balm-tea,  t*iast  and  M-ater,  barley-Mater,  M*hey, 
lemonade,  and  such  like  articles,  belong  properly  to  the 
class  of  diluents. 

Dillito'.r.a.  [Lat. diluo.diluf Its  —  rfiX^^d  ?«o,to  wash; 
akin  to  Gr.  luo,  to  loosen,  unfasten,  but  hanlly  to  louo, 
to  wash.]  To  render  liquid,  or  more  liquiil ;  to  make 
thin,  or  more  fluid;  to  attenuate  by  the  admixture  of 
other  parts. 

“  Drinking  a  large  dose  of  diluted  tea.”— Locke. 

— To  make  weak,  or  Meaker,  as  color,  by  mixture. 

“  Lest  these  colors  should  be  diluted  ...  by  the  admixture  of 
any  adventitious  light."-- A'eu'fort. 

— V.  n.  To  become  attenuated,  Meakened.  or  diluted. 
Dilli4'ed,a.  Thin;  attenuated;  reduced  in  strength ;  as, 
diluted  spirits. 

DiliitVdly,  adv.  In  a  dilute*!  form. 

Dilut'odness,  n.  State  of  dilution,  or  attenuation. 
Dilut'or.  n.  lie  wlio,  or  that  Mhich,  thins,  dilutes,  at¬ 
tenuates,  or  makes  more  liquid. 

“  Water  is  the  only  diluter.” — Arhuthnot. 
Dilii'tion,  71.  [L.  Lat.  t/i7«?iV).]  Act  of  diluting,  or  of 
making  thin,  M'eak,  or  more  liquid;  state  of  being  diluted. 
“  Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation,  or  thickening.”— Art«(A«o<. 
Diluv  ial,  Dilii'vian,  a.  [Lat.  rfi7Miia?»>.  from  di¬ 
luvium.  a  flood,  from  diluo,  to  wash  away.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge,  particularly  to  the  Deb 
iige  of  tlie  time  of  Noah.  —  Occasioned  by,  or  resulting 
from,  a  deluge;  as,  a  diluvial  deposit. 

P.  formations.  {Geol.)  The  depo.sit8  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  unn.sual  and  extraordinary  rush  of  Mater, 
carrying  Mitli  it  all  kinds  of  material  removed  from  the 
surface,  or  torn  up  during  the  progress  of  a  M'ave.  Di¬ 
luvial  action  may  result  from  heavy  rains,  tlie  melting 
of  snow,  submarine  earthquakes,  or  other  causes.  The 
material  accumulated  in  this  way  is  calle*l  Diluvium.  7.1’. 
Dilu'visklist,  w.  An  expositor  of  theN<mchiaii  flood; 
one  M'lio  explains  physical  phenomeua  caused  by  the 
Deluge. 
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Blln’vJnn,  a.  See  Diicn\u 

Dilirviiini.  Dilii'vtaii,  n.  [Lat.  rfifitnK'n,  a  wash' 
iiig  away  uf  the  earth.]  (<?«/(.)  A  term  applied  to  aecu- 
mulatioiis  of  gravel,  sand,  or  stones,  which  are  referred: 
to  the  extraordinary  action  of  watt?!';  the  term  alltivium  ^ 
implying  the  ordinary  operations  of  water.  At  one' 

time'geologists  merely  used  the  word  O.  to  distinguish 

accumulations  smiposed  to  have  been  formed  during  — Discredit;  degradation;  abasement;  lc8.senit 
the  N'oachian  deluge;  but  we  now  employ  it  as  a  com-  ty,  importance,  or  itilluence ;  ns,dumnutiOH 
mon  tiatue  for  all  masses  which  have  apparently  been 
produced  by  powerful  aqueous  agency. 

Dilve.  0.  n.  {Mining.)  To  cleanse  tin-ore.  (Used  in 
Cornwall,  Kng  1 

iurworllltowii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  7S  m.  K.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Dim.  a.  [.t..  S.  and  Iris,  dim  ;  Swed.  and  Goth,  dimmsr; 

0.  tier,  tirntar.  limhari.  dark,  olwcure,  demur,  the  twi¬ 
light;  Ir.  trim,  dark;  Uth.  tamsd,  darkness,  tamsus. 
dark;  Unss.  frianyf,  dark;  0.  Sax. /him,  dark;  Sansk. 

tuma-s,  darkness,  root  /am,  to  languish,  to  lade.]  Shut 

up  from  the  sight ;  darkened :  obsciinsl ;  dusky ;  dark ;  ]  — Having  the  (lower  of  les.sening  or  diminishing, 
darkish;  wanting  lutninousnes8,brilliancy,or clearness,  j — A  small  or  insignilicaiit  thing  of  little  value 


direction  in  a  musical  score  to  decrease  loudness  of 
sound;  marked  thus 

I-  Dliuiiiii'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (/initn»/io.]  Act  of 
diminishing  or  lessening;  a  making  smaller;  state  of 
becoming  or  appearing  less;  decrease;  abateuiettt;  de¬ 
cay  ;  dwluction ;  correlative  to  augmentation  ;  as,  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  bodily  vigor. 

■  ■  ■  lc8.sening  of  digni- 

of  rejiute. 

••  1  Shalt  DOC  regard  the  world's  opinion  or  diminxUion  of  me." 

King  Charlt*  L 

(Mus.)  The  subject  of  a  figure  or  canon  is  saiil  to  be 
taken  in  J).  when  its  notes  are  diminished  in  length, 
getierally  to  ]4or  %  of  their  former  time. 

O.  of  the  record.  (Law.)  Incomiilcteness  of  the  record 
of  a  case  setit  up  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 

Dimiii'iltive.  a.  [Fr.  diminutif.  See  Iiimixish.] 
Small;  little;  narrow;  contracted;  minute;  as,  a  di¬ 
minutive,  child. 

The  poor  wren,  the  most  dimiaatii'e  of  birds." — Shake. 


•  Which,  dim  by  nature,  wit  did  never  clear.  '— Pavies. 

— Not  seeing  clearly ;  not  plainly  seen;  mysterious;  dull; 
imperfect;  sullied;  tarnished;  of  obscure  vision;  us, 
dim  eyesight,  a  dim  understaiiding,  a  dim  shallow, 
o  Piss  with  the  mist  of  years."— Pyroa. 

— r.  a.  To  dull ;  to  deaden  :  to  darken  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  ob¬ 
scure;  to  diminish  the  brilliancy  or  cleartiess  of. 

"And  dimm  d  the  glory  of  that  golden  time."— Pat'ies. 

—To  imiiair  the  powers  of  vision;  to  render  the  percep¬ 
tive  faculties  dull  and  obscure;  to  tarnish  or  sully.  i 
“  No  tears  ! 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears.*'— j 
n,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  M  vonktite,  7.  r. 
n.  [0.  Vr.distne:  FT.tUxiemeJrom  Lat.  ten.  J 

In  the  U.  .Stiitfs,  a  silver  coin,  valued  at  tea  cents,  or 
the  tenth  p:irt  of  a  dollar. 

Oilll^nslon*  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  oimetror 

to  measure — di*,  and  metior,  to  measure.  See  Measure.] 
The  measure  or  compass  of  a  thing;  e.xteiit;  the  extent 
of  a  body,  or  length,  brea»lth,  and  thickness,  or  depth 
(usually’iii  the  pi.):  the  dennitc  l-ulk  or  size  of  a  thing; 
a-s  the  dimensions  of  a  room,  of  the  brain,  &c. 

—Degree;  importance;  stretch;  scope;  application;  as, 
the  affair  jis'^umed  grave  dimensions. 

(Algrhra.)  The  term  is  applied  in  much  the  same 
sense  ha  degree^  to  express  the  number  of  literal  lactors 
that  enter  into  a  term.  Thus,  x*,  xy,  2a6,  are  all  ol  two 

a^bc 

dimensions,  or  of  the  second  degree;  x®,  x®y,  at>c,  ^  , 


are  of  throe  dimensions,  Ac. 

{G^nm.)  A  line,  wliether  straight  or  curved,  has  only 
one  />.,  or  measurement  —  namely,  length  ;  a  surfjice  has 
^^vo  —  length  ami  breadth;  and  a  solid  has  three  D. 
length.,  bri'adth^  and  thicknfs.^,  or  depth.  These  three 
mejisurenmnts  or  D.  determine  all  form.s  of  extension. 
Piiiieii'sioiiloss,  u.  Without  dimensions,  or  possess¬ 
ing  them  to  ail  unnoticeahle  extent  or  definite  bulk. 

H  Dimension;  bulk;  cap  icity. 
Olmoii'si  vV,  rt.  Possessing  dimensions ;  making  the 
boundaries,  limits,  or  outlines. 

"  But  who  ern  draw  the  soul's  dimennive  lines  ?”— Paries. 

u.  [Gr.  double,  ami  nteros,  part.]  Com- 
iM.sed  oftwo  parts;  twin;  twofold- 

Diiu'efor,  o.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  di  for  dis.  and  metron^ 
measure.]  Containing  two  jxietical  measures^ 
I>iiiiot'ric,  a.  [See  Dimetkr.]  {Crystall.)  Presenting 
two  untMiual  axes ;  as,  a  crystal. 

«.  [Lilt,  dimidinrey  to  divide  into  two 
parts.]  Kxpress^  by,  or  appearing  in,  twoeipial  parts  or 
divisions. —  Having  an  apparently  diviiled  sliape. 

(Bot.)  A  term  used  when  one  half  of  an  organ  is  so 
much  the  smaller  as  to  appear  to  be  missing,  iw  in  the 
plniife  and  pinnule-s  of  some  species  of  Aspleniuin, 

Adiantum.  tiud  Ltnds(pa.  ,g..,  1  .1 

When  ihe  ba.se  covers  are  about  half  the  length 

of  the  ah'lomen.  ,  .  g.  i  1 

n.  [Lit.  di'wiV/iafio.]  The  act  of  halv¬ 
ing;  division  into  two  eipial  parts. 

Ibilllin'iKllw  r.a.  [Fr.  diminuer;  Lat.  dminuo-- 
and  minuo.  to  lessen,  from  minor,  less.  See  Minor  ]  lo 
make  smaller  or  less ;  to  lessen ;  to  take  from ;  to  abate  ; 
to  decrease ;  to  reduce. 

Thai  we  call  good  which  i«  apt  U>  cause  or  increase  pleasure, 
or  diminishes  pain  in  us."— Locke. 

^To  iinpiiir  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  abase  ;  to  lessen  or  lower  the 
dignity  or  importance  of;  a.s,  diminishing  power. 

••  All  the  stars  hide  their  diminished  heads.”  ^JfiUon. 

—To  take  away  from  ;  to  subtract ;  —  opposed  to  add. 

“  Neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  It.”— .Drut.  iv.  2. 

I)  in'erva/.  (Mu.t.)  An  interval  which  is  defective,  or 
Bhort  of  its  perfect  qnanrity  by  a  somit.»ne. 

£>  scale,  (xirch.)  Tliat  scale  which  expresses  the  grad¬ 
ual  decrease  of  thickne-s  in  the  upper  ])art  of  a  column. 
— r.  n.  To  become  or  appear  less,  or  smaller;  to  lessen, 
decrease,  subside,  or  abate. 

“  What  judgment  I  had,  increases  rather  than 

Dlinin'i»h!»*ae,  a.  Capable  of  diminution  or  reduc¬ 
tion  in  size,  quantity,  nr  capacity. 

DiiiiiH'i'ihe*'.  «•  T'*®  I'®''®®" 

Din*iiiHshlng;Iy,  adv.  In  adiniinisliing  or  lowering 

manner.  ......  I 

I  never  heard  him  .  .  .  •"  much  «  .peak  dimimthmgly  of  any  i 
one  that  was  absent. bode.  -  /  s  . 

Diiiiinuen'do,  adr.  [It.  See  Dimixish.]  (Mas.)  A\ 


or  im¬ 
portance 

“  Be  shown 

For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits !  iSh/iks. 

(f7»am.)  A  word  which,  by  tlie  addition  of  one  or 
more  syllables  to  those  from  which  it  is  derived,  i.%  soft¬ 
ened  in  iiieaning  or  diminished  in  force  or  effect ;  as,/am6- 
kill  from  lanib^  t;ui»uV, »n  from  man,  &c.  Kvery  languagi- 
is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  susceptible  of  iliminutives ; 
but  in  this  respect,  as  is  well  known,  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  surpasses  ail  those  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

Uaiiiiii'utively,  adv.  In  a  diminutive  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  lessen, 
niiniii'utivonoss,  n.  Want  of  size  or  bulk  ;  little¬ 
ness;  state  of  being  diminutive  ;  want  of  importance  or 
dignity. 

Diiii'Uli,  nim'miAh,,  Diin'iny,  a.  Partially  dim, 
or  having  weak  or  imperlect  ^ight. 

“  My  eyes  are  somewhat  dtmi^A  grown.”— 5irt/l. 

Dini'i»Hory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  dimissoHus.  See  Dismiss.] 
Dismissing  *to  another  jurisdiction.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  name  of  dimissory  letter  belong.s  to  such  a.s 
are  given  by  a  bishop  to  a  camlidate  for  holy  orders,  hav¬ 
ing  a  title  in  his  diocese,  directed  to  some  other  bishop, 
and  giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

n.  [Gr.  double,  from  duo,  two,  and  mitos. 
a  thread  of  the  warp;  L.  Lat.  dimitum  ;  It.  dimito.]  A 
kiml  of  cotton  cloth  of  a  thick  texture,  and  generally 
8tripe<I,  or  otlierwise  ornamented  in  the  bxmi;  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  articles  of  female  dress,  and  for  bed-fur- 
nitnre  and  window-curtains,  and  is  very  nirely  dyed. 
Diin'ly*  adv.  In  a  dim,  faint,  or  obscure  manner ; 
without  brightness  or  clearness;  with  a  faint  light; 
with  dull  or  imperfect  sight. 

“  With  the  lanterns  dimTy  burning.”— TTol/e. 

I>iiii'niick,  in  JIUnois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop. 
about  1.40H. 

Dilii'iiliHli,  a.  See  Dimish. 

in  Texas.  See  Demmit. 

I>i iii'ues'H,  ti.  Dnlness  or  imperfection  of  the  visual 
organs,  or  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind. 

••Atmwering  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception,  was  the  whole 
system  and  body  of  their  religion.”— .7>ecrty  of  Piety. 

_ ^Vant  nf  brightness  or  clearness  :  dulness  ;  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  dim  and  imperfect;  as,  the  dimness  ot 
distant  perspective. 

Oiin'ock,  in  rennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  townshi]) 
of  Su?fjuehauna  co.,  about  7  m.  S.  ol  Montrose;  pop. 
1,124. 

Dimorphaii^thiis^  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
order  .4  ra/iacc/F.  The/),  {aralia)  edalis  is  employed 
in  China  as  a  sudorific  ;  its  young  shoots  are  a  delicate 
vp.reuble;  ami  its  root,  wliich  is  bitter,  aromatic,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  employed  by  the  Japanese,  as 
we  use  tlie  scorzonera. 

OiliiorpIliHiii*  {di^mor'Jizm,)  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and 
morp/ie,  form.]  {Chem.)  The  property  possessed  by 
certain  bodies  of  assuming  crystalliue  forms  which  can¬ 
not  be  derived  from  esich  other.  Instances  ot  this  occur 
in  the  case  of  sulphur,  whicii  crj'.svtallizes  as  obliqui 
prisms,  and  as  octobedra.  according  as  it  is  crystallized 
bv  heat,  or  from  the  solution  in  bisulphnle  of  carbon. 
Oiiiiorplioii!^*  {di'mor'/us,)a.  Assuming  two  separate 
forms. 

(Crystofl.)  Rnsceptible  of  crystallization  under  tw'O 
essentially  distinct  forms. 

Diinor'phito,  or  l>imor'pliine,  n.  (Min.)  An 
orthorhombic  mineral  of  orangi*-yellow  color.  Trans- 


Dim'ply,  a.  Dimpled;  full  of  dimples;  as,  a  dimply 
brook. 

a.  Having  dim  or  oliscure  vision. 
Dim.vnrias,  Ikiiiiyarin-.  IHiiij  ary,  h.  p/.  [Gr. 
«/!.»,  iniil  wiyor,  u  kimt  jf  iiiiiscU'S.]  (Ziiit.)  All  lliose 
biviilves  or  coiicliilei's  nre  so  callvil  wliii  h  Imvc  two  ilis- 
tinct  Iiiiil  svparate  iuliliietor  imisclcs ;  ainl.coiisoqueiitly, 
two  coiTcspoiKliiig  imihi  iilar  iiiiprrssioiis  on  ea<  h  valve. 
—a.  IVrtainiiig  or  relaliiig  to  tin-  iliiiiyary  molluscs. 

Din,  n.  [A.S.  dynf.,gvdyn,  a  tuiiav  ■,  Icvt.dyn.dimdi.nnii 
dynia,  to  tliuinlor,  to  rosomnl ;  0.  Sax.  thmiar  ;  0.  tier. 
thonar,  donor.  Iliumler;  Sansk.  s/an,  to  groan,  to  tlinn- 
der  ;  allivd  to  (Jr.  stmij.  to  groan.  Lat.  Umo,  to  tliiimli  r, 
4c.]  Noise;  a  lond  sound,  iiarticiilail.v  a  nittling,  clat¬ 
tering,  or  rnmliling  sonnil,  lotig  coiitinuviH  rai  ki  t ; 
deateiiing clamor ;  as, "The  oiiions r/in  ol  war." — Milton. 

_ t'.  a.  To  strike  with  continiie.l  or  confiise<l  sound  ;  lo  stun 

with  ileafening  noise;  to  annoy  and  harass  with  racket 
and  clamor. 

"And  din  your  ears  with  hungry  cries." — Oticay. 
IFiliatfOIMIor,  (din'a-ge-por.)  a  district  of  British  India, 
enclosed  hy  Kungpoor,  I’lirnoah,  Hajishnye,  Slynmnn- 
singh,  and  Hogliponr;  Lat  between  24®  63^  and  *20®  3b 
N.,  lam.  hetweeii  8'"  2-  and  S‘J°  16'  FJ. ;  area.  5.:i74  sq.  ni. 
J’rod.  Rice,  cotton,  harley,  wheat,  siigiir.  pepper,  ami 
ginger.  Manvf.  Filks,  cottons,  paper,  4c.  — Its  cap., 
Dixaof.poor,  is  situated  on  an  island  fiirnied  i»y  tlie  Bur- 
nahadah  River,  260  ni.  from  Calcutta.  Pop.  28,000. 
Di'imll.  danglitcr  of  Jacoh  hy  Leah  {Gen,  xxx.  21).  his 
only  dangliter  n:imed  in  Feriptnre.  While  the  family 
were  sijoiirning  near  Fhalem.  she  hetsih'ssly  associaleil 
with  the  Caiiiianitisli  maiiiens,  ami  fell  a  victim  to  the 
seductive  arts  of  Fhechem,  a  young  prince  of  the  lanil ; 
hot  was  jierfidioiisly  and  savagely  avenged  hy  Fimeon 
ami  Levi,  lier  full  brothers,  to  the  great  grief  of  Jacob 
their  father.  .... 

Diiiaii.  {de'nang,)a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cotes-du-Nord, 
13  m.  S.  of  Ft.  Slalo.  Monuf.  Fail-cloth.  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics.  This  old  place,  still  enclosed  hy  Wiills,  was 
taken  hy  Duguesclin  in  1373,  and  hy  De  Clisson  in  1370. 
pop.  8,510. 

Ili'iiant,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Meuse,  14  m.  8.  of 
Namur.  Its  princij)al  buildings  are  a  church,  town-ball, 
p;dace,  college,  hospitals,  schools,  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  Manuf.  Hats,  papier,  woollens,  cards,  cutlery, 
vinegar,  hydromel,  and  gla.«8.  It  has  niaible-wmks, 
soap-works,  salt-refineries,  and  breweries.  7  V>;).  7.447. — 
This  place  was  taken  hy  I'liilip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  in  1406,  when  SOO  of  its  inhabitants  were  tak^m 
by  twos,  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  Meuse. 
The  town  was  also  razed  to  the  ^ound;  hut  in  1493  it 
was  rebuilt.  In  15.’)4,  and  1076,  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  French. 

Dinaporo,  (din-n-por\)  a  town  of  India,  presidency 
Bengal,  on  the  Gauges,  145  m.  E.  of  Benares.  It  is  a 
military  station  of  the  British.  J'rp.  10,000. 

I>rnar«  n.  A  I’ersiau  coin,  of  which  1,000  form  1  kernn, 
or  about  24  cents. 

Diliar'io  Alp?<%  that  portion  of  the  Alps  which  con¬ 
nects  tlie  Julian  Alps  with  the  branches  of  the  Balkan, 
in  'i'urkey.  ,  o 

n.  An  English  provincialism  for  the  ©ow- 

thistle.  T? 

r.  n.  [A.  S.  dynon,  to  feed;  Fr.  diner;  O.  rr, 
rfiNwer,  to  dine;  It.  desuiare,  from  Lat.  dejejunore—ife, 
fr(»m,  jejimo,  to  fast — to  cease  to  fast.]  lo  eat  tlie 
clilef  meal  of  the  day;  to  partake  of  the  mid-ilay  re¬ 
past;  to  sit  down  ami  take  dinner  ;  as,  to  dine  out. 

“And  wretches  hang  that  jurynieo  may  dine."  Pope. 

— r.  a.  To  feed  ;  to  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  furnish  witli  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day:  as,  to  dine  a  jiaity  (H  friends. 
Diii'<?r-out,  71  One  who  dines  away  from  his  own 
table,  or  in  company;  one  who  is  fre<juently  invited  to 
otlier  people's  tables,  for  the  sake  of  his  companiouablo 
and  conversatiomil  qualities. 

“  A  brilliant  diner-out,  though  but  a  curate."  —  5yron. 

Dins',  r.  {imp.  and  pp.  iu'ng,  ur  hAsotD  )  [A.F.  dene- 
g<t?t  :  Icel  deingiiv  :  Swed.  ami  Goth,  daenga,  to  beat, 
to  strike.]  To  Iduster  or  tlireateu  violence ;  lo  bounce  ; 
to  talk  with  noisy  bluster  or  importunity.  (Vulgar.) 

'■  He  huffs  and  ding.,  because  we  will  not  spend  the  little  we 
have  left.”  —  Arhulhnot. 

— To  tinkle  or  sound.  a.s  a  bell. 

— n.  A  stroke,  as  of  llie  claiiiter  of  a  hell. 

71.  A  term  used  to  express  the  sound  of 

bells 

“  Let  us  all  ring  .  .  .  ding-dong  bell.”  —  ShaJes. 
Din-elsfoclt.  Franz,  {ding'et-stet,)  a  German  novel¬ 
ist  and  poet,  R.  1814.  He  lias  published  several  volnnies 
of  poems  and  tales,  and  some  tragedies  and  has  for 
several  years  occupied  the  po.^ition  of  directni  <»f  the 
Boviil  Theatre  at  Municli.  He  has  also  translated  some 


lucent  and  transparent.  Lustre,  splendent,  adamantine  . . 

Fragile.  Sp.  gr.  3'58.  Cbmp.  Sulphur  •24-55,  arsenic  75  45  of  Sliak.sneare's  plays  into  GiTinan. 

-  100.  Diii'soy.  nin's-lioy,  I>in'»:.V.  «•  [Hind.]  A  kind  of 

Mtwple.  (dindpl.)  n.  [Seemingly  corrupted  from  *  ...  t.j: . : 

tie,  a  little  hole,  dim  of  dint,  a  hide.]  A  small  natural 
cavity  or  circular  diqiressioii  in  the  cheek,  chin,  elbow, 

&c.,  of  the  face  and  body. 

“  Love  *it8  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin.”— /Vfor. 

— A  small  depression  or  hollow  in  the  surface  of  anything ; 

H9,  the  dimple  of  running  waters. 

_ v.n.  To  form  into  dimples ;  to  sink  into  little,  hollow 

inequalities  of  surface. 

“  Shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.”— />>/)«. 

_ V.  a.  To  mark  or  impress  with  dimples,  or  little  cavities ; 

as,  to  dimple  a  haliy's  cheek. 

Dimpled,  a.  Set  with  dimples. 

“  Pretty  dimpled  boys  like  smiling  Cupids.”— 5hafce. 

Dim'pieiueiit,  n.  State  of  being  marked  with  dim¬ 
ples. 
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liirgp  bnut,  used  on  K.  Indiun  rivers,  reseml.ling  ii  barge. 
tyaut.)  A  small  Isiat  ta-longing  to  a  ship. 
Diii'srey-Uire.  n.  Ciiarge  made  fur  use  ol  a  dingey.m 

Diiu'sey  Wal'lah,  n.  [Hind.]  A  boatman  on  East 

Indian  rivers.  _ 

Din^ffitiCHm,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dingj  ,  a 

duskv  or  dark  hue;  brownness.  .  « 

Diaele.  71.  [dim.  of  t/en.]  A  narrow  dell  or 

valley  between  hills ;  a  wooded  glen  ;  a  brake. 

“  I  know  psch  dingle  . .  .  of  this  wild  wood.”  —  Milton. 
Diiis'Io-daiis'le,  adv.  In  a  dangling,  loitering,  tri¬ 
fling  manner.  ,  ^  _ 

Diii'&‘l<'<  »  sea-port,  and  the  most  westerly  town  in  Ire¬ 
land,  co.  Kerry,  on  the  N.  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  39  in. 
W.n'.W.  of  KiUaruey ;  pop.  2  260. 


DIOM 


DION 
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Oin^'man,  in  J^ns^Jrama^  a  post-villn^^e  and  town¬ 
ship  Ilf  Pike  CO.,  on  the  Delaware  Uiver,  abt.  8  m.  below 
Milford ;  jiop.  519. 

in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
on  the  Mi. uni  Uiver.  opposite  Sidney,  abt.  72  ui.  W.N.W. 
of  Oolnnilnis. 

I>iii^o,  {(ling'go.)n,  {Zoul.)  The  Australian  dog,  found 
both  in  a  wihl  an<l  tamed  state.  It  has  a  very  wolMike 
appearance,  is  extremely  fierce,  and  barks  and  growls  as 
other  dogs,  although  the  contrary  hjis  been  said  by  some. 

l>iii^y«  {din’ji^  a.  [From  A.S.  dynyan.  to  manure; 
Swed.  Goth.  ;  Finn,  tuogio,  dung,  matuire.]  Cd’a 

dull,  dark  color;  brownbh ;  soiled;  sullied;  of  a  dun 
appearance  ;  as,  a  dingy  <*out. 

p.  a.  Eating  the  principal  repjist  of  the  day  ; 
pertaining  to.  or  referring  to  dinner  ;  us,  a  ditting-Toom. 

— Giving  a  dinner  ;  entertaining  at  dinner;  as,  dining  a 
select  few'. 

I>iiiKel»buliK  (diu'AZs-^oo?,)  an  ancient,  walled  town 
of  Bavaria,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Ansiiach.  Mann/.  Woollens, 
fustian,  &c.  Pop.  5,167. 

n.  [Fr.  dun-r,  orrf/w^.  SecDiXE.]  The  meal 
taken  about  tlie  middle  of  the  day,  or  the  principal  re¬ 
past  of  the  day,  eiiten  between  noon  and  night ;  as,  a 
club-dtnner. 

*'  A  good  dinner  lubricates  business.”  —  Lord  StoxceU. 


— A  sp<rcial  entertainment ;  a  banquet ;  a  feast ;  as,  a  pub¬ 
lic  dimv’r. 

I>iii'iiorlo!«<9.  a.  Without  a  dinner;  having  no  dinner: 
as,  as  hungry  a.s  a  diunrrlrsti  man. 

l>iii'ncrlv,  adv.  ApjH'rtainiug  to  a  dinner. 

1>  iiior'iiis,  n.  [Gr.  wonderful  or  terrible,  omi$. 

a  lord  J  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  large  birds  of  the  tribe 
Brevipennes.  No 
species  of  the  di- 
nornis  now  exists, 
but  many  bones 
belonging  to  birds 
of  this  class  have 
been  found  in 
New  Zealand;  not 
only  in  the  most 
recent  deposits, 
but  in  the  sand 
by  the  sea-shore, 
in  caves,  in 
swamps,  in  the 
soil  of  forests,  and 
also  in  river-beds. 

Among  the  na¬ 
tives  there  are 
many  traditional 
reports  aliout 
these  birds,  which 
were  called  inoa. 

Other  large  bird.-*, 
such  as  the  Palap- 
teryx  and  the  .4p- 
torni.s,  are  also 
spoken  of  by  them. 

It  would  appear 
that  the  dinornis 
became  extinct  at 
theendof  thel7th, 
or  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.  According  8lo.  iuxorms. 

to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  these  birds  nnrst  have 
had  brilliantly  colored  plumage,  winie  their  flesh  was  a 
delicate  food.  For  these  two  resisons  they  were  objects 
of  pursuit.  They  are  describeil  also  as  being  fat  and 
stupid,  unable  to  fly,  and  living  in  tl»e  mountains  or  in 
the  depths  of  forests,  feeding  entirely  on  vegetable  food. 
The  bone.s  of  the  dinornis  liave  been  closely  examined 
by  comparative  anatomists,  and  the  description  of  the 
natives  coincides  with  the  inferences  drawn.  The  di¬ 
nornis  must  have  been  considerably  larger  than  any 
bird  now  existing;  some  of  the  bones  found  are  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  ostrich.  Tlio  body  must  lia\e 
been  very  bulky,  and  somew’h.tt  similar  to  tl>at  of  the 
extinct  Dodo.  The  D.  giganlms  must  have  been  nearly 
eleven  feet  high.  The  bones  of  the  legs  are  massive, 
and  remarkably  solid  in  structure.  The  number  of  bones 
of  the  dinornis  that  have  been  found  is  very  great.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  have  been  recognized,  ami  some  skeletons 
have  been  nearly  completely  restored.  The  first  bone 
examined  by  a  naturalist  w'as  a  leg-bone,  and  the  nat¬ 
uralist  was  Professor  Owen.  From  that  bone  alone  he 
placed  the  D.  in  its  correct  place  in  the  system  of  na¬ 
ture, —  a  remarkable  exaniple  of  the  correctness  of  the 
great  law's  of  the  correlation  of  parts  so  beautifully 
elaborated  by  Cuvier. 

I>iii<>saii'rla«  n.  [Gr. deino.^t,  and  lizard.]  (Pal.) 

An  order  of  extinct  reptiles,  chan«cterized  by  cervical 
and  anterior  dorsal  vertobrfe,  with  par  and  diapophyses, 
articulating  with  bifurcate  ribs;  dorsal  vertebrae  with 
a  neural  piatform:  sacral  vertebrae  exceeding  two  in 
number;  body  supported  on  four  strong  nnguiculate 
limbs.  The  Iguanodon.  Ilylftosaurm^  SceUdosaurus, 
and  .^frgalo.mnruSy  are  the  principal  genera. 

Dinotho'riiim.  n.  [Gr.  c/e:i«os,  and  thnnon,  a  wild 
beiist.]  8ee  D  '.ixoTnRriCM, 

l>iii%'moro,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Shelby  co., 
abt.  75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  1,7CH). 

I>iiiH'mare,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-otfice  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

n.  [A.S.  dynt:  Icel.  dynt.si  concussion:  dynta, 
to  shake;  Scot,  dunt;  probably  fornjed  from  the  sound.] 
The  mark  or  impression  made  by  a  Mow;  a  cavity  r-r  in¬ 
dentation  njado  by  »  blow  or  by  undue  pressure  ;  force  ; 
violence ;  pow'er  exerted ;  as,  a  dint  in  a  leaf. 


By  dint  o/  by  sheer  force  or  effort  employed;  by 
means  of. 

'•  And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  mistress  claims."  —  Gay. 

— V.  a.  To  make  a  mark,  cavity,  or  indentation  on  a  sub¬ 
stance  by  a  blow’,  or  l»y  forcible  pressure. 

"  Your  body's  priut,  the  yicldiog  dowu  doth  dint."  —  Donne. 

Oiiiwitl'tlio,  in  ViiginiUy  a  S-S.E.  co.;  urea.  abt.  540 
sq.  111.  Rivers.  Aiqumiutrox  Uiver,  Nottoway  Uiver, 
Stony  Creek,  Naiiiazine  Creek.  Surface,  undulating. 
»8:o?7.  generally  ftrtile.  Co/).  Dinwiddie  Court-House.  }‘op. 
o0,7U2. 

Diimiti'cUe  Conrt-IIouse,  in  rtV^inm,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  on  Stony  Creek,  abt.  35 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ilichmond. 

Di4»Oo'sHii^  o.  [L.  hat.  diocesanus.']  Pertaining  to  a 
diocese  ;  ns,  a  diocesan  council. 

— n.  (Keel.)  A  bishop;  one  in  po.ssession  of  a  diocese, 
and  having  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Di'oceso,  (sometimes  wriiten  Diocess.)  n.  [Gr.  dioi- 
l.  esis — dia.  and  residence,  from  cn'Wa,  a  dwelling, 

from  nikos,  a  house.  8ee  Economy.]  (Keel.)  A  prov¬ 
ince  or  jurisdiction  ;  specifically,  the  circuit  or  extent  of 
a  bishop's  jurisdiction  ;  or,  an  ecclesiastical  division  of 
a  kingdom  or  state,  6ul>ject  to  a  bishop's  authority. 

Diocletian,  Caus  Valf.rianis  (di-o-kle'shun.)  a  Ro¬ 
man  emperor,  n.  in  Dalmatia,  245.  He  entered  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  disiingnislieil  liiinself  under  several  empe- 
r<ir8,  ami  wa.s  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
deatli  of  Nnmerianus,  -84.  Two  years  later,  to  strength¬ 
en  himself  against  the  numerous  enemies  threatening  the 
emjiire,  both  in  tlie  east  and  west,  he  made  Maximiaii 
his  a.ssociate,  a.ssigning  to  lilin  the  charge  of  the  west. 
A  furtl>er  division  was  alterwanis  made  by  the  creation 
of  two  new  Cai'sars,  Constantins  Cblnrus,  and  Galerius  ; 
four  emperors  tlius  reigning  at  the  tiiue.  War  was  al¬ 
most  continually  going  on,  but  i>.  seldom  t<Mik  any  jier- 
sonal  share  in  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
induced  to  sanction  a  cruel  jiersecution  of  tlie  C'liristians, 
whom  lie  had  long  jirotected.  In  305,  />.  abdicated  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  retired  to  his  native  country.  D. 
313  A.D. 

Dioclo'tiaii  ^Era.or.  the  iERA  of  M.arttfs,  dates  from 
the  proclamation  of  Diocletian  iis  emperor,  Aug.  29,  284. 
This  a?ra  W’aa  generally  used  by  Christians,  till  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Christian  tera,  aid.  527. 

Dio'dia.  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and  odovs,  tooth ;  alluding 
to  the  tw’o  calyx  teeth  crossing  the  ovary.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Rubiace.ee.  They  are  American, 
chiefly  tropical  plants,  witli,  save  the  indehisceut  car¬ 
pels,  the  habit  of  the  Spermacoce,  q.  v. 

Dio'doii^  n.  [Or.  diX  ami  ot/ofw,  a  tooth  ;  two-toothed.] 
(Zoi'>l.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  order  I'^icctngnnthfs.  wdtii  un¬ 
divided  jaws,  each  with  a. single  and  continuous  dental 
plate.  The  D.  hysUnx,  comnumly  termed  the  Sea-por¬ 
cupine,  or  Balloon-fish,  is  of  a  nearly  spherical  form, 
somrtimes  measuring  not  less  than  two  feet  in  length  ; 
but  it  possesses  the  jiower  of  inflating  or  contracting 
itself  at  pleasure,  liy  means  of  an  internal  skin  or  mem¬ 
brane  sitnateil  beneath  the  exterior  or  spiny  covering. 
When  taken  by  a  line  and  book,  it  inflates  its  body  and 
elevates  its  spines  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  wound  in  all  directions;  nor  can  it  be 
touched  without  danger  until  it  is  dead.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  and  its  flesh  is  coarse 
and  worthless. 

Dioflo'riis  Sic'iilns.  a  native  of  A<ryrium,  in  Sicily, 
who  wrote  a  Universal  History  in  40  books,  of  which 
only  15  books  and  a  few  fragments  remain.  It  is  a  la¬ 
borious  but  uncritical  compilation  of  most  heterogene¬ 
ous  materials,  and  occupied  him  30  years.  It  is  still 
valued  for  the  portions  which  it  lias  preserved  to  us  of 
many  lost  works.  lie  flourished  about  b.  c.  10. 

Di^i'oions.  DieVious,  a.  [Gr.  dins,  and  oikos.  a 
house.]  (But.)  Applied  to  a  plant  wliose  male  flowers 
are  produced  on  one  individual,  and  the  female  ones  on 
another. 

Dio$;'eiios,  (di-oj'e-neez.)  the  celebrated  Greek  cynic. 
W’as  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Bontus,  wliore  lie  w’as  born 
413  B.  c.  lie  wa.s  banished  from  his  country  for  coining 
false  money,  and  rejiaired  to  Athens,  where  ho  stmlied 
pbiiosopby  under  Anlisthenes,  and  surpassed  his  master 
in  the  rudeness  of  bi.s  manners,  and  his  austere  views 
of  liunian  nature.  He  walked  about  the  streets  with  a 
tub  on  bis  lieail,  in  wliich  it  is  said  ho  lodged  at  night. 
He  is  the  type<if  cynicism,  and  for  his  zeal  as  a  moralist 
has  been  called  tlie  Mad  ^crates.  Being  on  a  voyage, 
ho  was  taken  b/’ pirates  and  sold  into  slavery  at  Corinth, 
wliere  lie  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  rich  citizen,  but 
dieil  in  the  greatest  misery,  b  c. 324.  His  reputation 
jirocuri'd  him  a  visit  from  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
asked  />.  if  tliere  was  anything  in  which  he  could  gratify 
him.  “Only,”  ho  answered,  “do  not  stand  any  longer 
between  mo  and  the  sun.”  Some  moral  “sentences” 
are  extant  under  his  name,  but  they  are  thought  to  be 
apocryphal.  The  inhabitants  of  Sino])e  raised  statues 
to  his  memory,  and  the  marble  figure  of  a  dog  was 
placed  on  a  high  colnmn  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Dios‘'oiios  I.-ner'tius,  a  Greek  hi.storian,  b.  in  Cilicia. 
He  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books,  an 
iniinethodical  and  uncritical  work,  valuable  only,  as  such 
books  often  are,  for  tlie  fragnienM  they  contain  of  earlier 
writings  whicli  have  perislied.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
livod  in  tlie  2<1  century. 

Dioiiieclo'a,  n.  (ZftoL)  A  genus  of  birds :  the  Alba¬ 
tross.  q.  r. 

Dioiii'oflos,  a  king  of  Thrace,  w’ho  fed  his  horses  with 
human  flesh,  atid  wa.s  slain  by  Hercules,  who  tlirew  his 
body  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  steeds. 

Diorn<‘<lo*i,  son  ofTydeus  and  Dfiphyle,  w’as  king  of 
il'Tolia.  and  one  of  the  bruvest  of  tlie  Grecian  chiefs  in 

I  the  Trojati  W’ar.  He  often  engaged  Hector  and  iEueas 
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and  wounde<l  Mars  and  Venus  in  battle.  lie  went  ]Yith 
Ulysses  to  steal  the  I’alladium  from  the  temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  in  Troy  ;  and  assisted  in  murdering  Rhesus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  carrying  away  liis  iiorses.  On  account 
of  hi.s  wife’s  infidelity,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  built  a  city, 
wliicb  hecalled  Argyrippa,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Dauiius,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  died  there  in  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a  Certain  tradition,  lie 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  lather-in  law-.  His  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  lii.s  companions,  who,  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  grief,  were  changed  into  birds  resembling 
swans. 

Di'oii,  a  celebrated  patriot  of  Syracn.se,  w'ns  the  disciple 
and  friend  of  1‘lato  when  that  ])hilosop!ier  was  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius  the  cider. whose  daughter,  Arete,  Dion 
married.  Being  accused  of  treason,  he  was  bani^hed  by 
Dionysius  the  younger,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
acquired  considerable  popularity;  which  so  provoked 
the  tyrant,  that  lie  confiscated  bis  estates,  and  compelled 
bis  wife  to  marry  another  man.  Dion,  irritated  at  this 
treatment,  resolved  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  his 
country;  and  with  a  small  force  he  landed  in  Sicily  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  and  entered  Syracuse  in 
triumph.  After  various  successes  beperislied,  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  one  Calippus,  an  Athenian, 
n.  c.  353. 

Dio'na«  in  Illinois,  a  po.st-office  of  Cumberland  co. 

DioiiSTA*  (di-o-ne/af)  [from  Dioni,  one  of  the  names  of 
A’enns.]  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Droserareiv.  The 
only  specie.s  known  is  D.  muscipula.  a  native  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  plant  affords  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  vegetable  irritability.  The  leaf  is  two-lobed, 


Fig.  826.  —  VENUS’S  fi.y-trap. 

{Dioncea  mxiacipnla.) 


and  each  lobe  is  furnished  on  its  upper  surface  with 
three  stiff  hairs,  which,  on  being  touched  by  an  insect, 
or  any  other  object,  causes  the  two  halves  to  collapse  and 
enclose  the  object.  This  plant,  w  bicb  is  known  as  Ve¬ 
nus's  Fly-trap,  is  sometimes  grown  in  our  hot-houses. 

Dion  an  historian  of  the  third  century,  born 

in  Bithynia,  went  to  Rome  about  DO;  was  appointed 
successively  to  many  high  offices;  was  twice  consul ;  and 
wrote,  in  Greek,  tlie  History  of  Rome,  from  the  arrival 
of  .Eneas  in  Italy  to  A.  T>.  229.  The  small  portions  ex¬ 
tant  of  Dion’s  work  are  hiehly  valued. 

[Dion  <’lirysos'tomos,  (i.  e.  Dion  the  golden^ 
mou(hrdf)  a  celebrated  Greek  ilietorician,  flourished 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  a^ra.  He  was  a  native 
of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia.  but  lived  mostly  at  Rome.  Sus¬ 
pected  of  conspiracy  by  D«'mitian,  he  took  reluge  in  the 
country  of  the  Getfe.  returning  to  Rome  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  ot  Nerva.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  both  of  Nervaand 
Trajan,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  lelt  about  tO 
orations  or  discourses  ou  morals  and  politics,  wliich  are 
admired  for  their  elegance  of  style.  D.  a.d.  117. 

Dio'no.  (Myth.)  sea-nymph, and  the  motherof  Venus. 

Dionysin*  (di-o-nish'yuh.)  (Avtiq.)  Festivals  in  honor 
of  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus,  wliicb,  originating  in  Egypt, 
were  introduced  into  Greece  by  Melainpus,  B.  C.  1415. 
They  were  four  in  number,  —  the  Rural  or  lesser  />., 
which  was  the  most  ancient ;  the  Levera,  \  he  Anthesterio, 
and  the  D.  proper,  all  of  which  were  celebrated  antui- 
ally,  with  much  extravagant  merriment,  though  they 
were  not  disgraced  by  the  excesbe.s  of  the  Bonian 
Bacchanalia.  <p  v. 

DionysiiiK,  (di-o^nish'yus.)  (Myth.)  A  Greek  name  of 
the  god  Bacchus,  q.r. 

DionyKiiiFii  !.•  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  born 
B.  C.  430.  He  served  in  the  war  with  the  Cartliaginians, 
got  himself  appointed  general,  and,  in  405,  sole  emperor, 
ami  head  of  the  republic.  He  formed  a  powerful  body¬ 
guard,  conquered  oilier  cities  of  8icily,  carried  on  war 
Avith  the  Carthaginians,  and  after  making  peace  wiJh 
them  in  392,  invaded  Daly  and  subdued  several  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  south.  He  was  afterwards  again  at 
Avar  with  Carthage.  Dionysius,  likesomeother  tyrant.s, 
was  a  patron  of  literary  men  and  artists,  aspired  to 
literary  'unie,  and  contemied  for  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  erected  many  fine  temples.  D.  367. 

DlONY.'iius  II.,  the.  Younger,  tv  rant  of  Syracuse,  was  son 
of  the  preceiling,  and  succeeded  him.  B.  c.  367.  Idly 
brought  up.  he  was  fur  a  time  restrained  from  excesses 
by  the  influence  of  Dion  and  Plato.  Many  otlier  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  visited  liim,  or  lived  at  liis  court.  His 
subsequent  treatment  of  Dion  and  his  family  led  to  ids 
own  overthrow  in  356.  He  went  to  Italy  and  obtainecl 
the  cliief  ]ii>wer  at  l.oeri,  and  after  ten  years  absence  re¬ 
turned  and  regained  his  throne  at  Syracuse.  A  final  end 
wa.s  put  to  his  tyranny  by  the  noble  tireek  Timoleon.3-43, 
and  he  spent  the  rest  of  Ids  life  in  exile  at  Corinth, 
wallow'ing  in  the  ndre  of  sensuality  and  vice. 
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l>io'ny^tn!4.  the  Tyrant  of  Hemclpa,  in  Pontus, 

married  the  niece  of  Dariin,  and  greatly  etdarijed  his 
territories.  He  was,  it  is  said,  of  a  most  corjjuleiit  habit, 
so  tiiat  it  was  iiiipossihle  to  awake  lii»u  witliont  piercing 
his  tlesh  with  pins.  U,  3n9  ;  d,  IWI4  b,  c.  I 

Diony»iill!^.au  historian  ami  critic  of  Ilalicarna.ssns.  in 
Cari.i*,  who  wsisinvited  to  Uomeab<»ut  oO  u.  c.,and  there 
wnde  his  /{oman  Anti>itdtii  S,  only  eleven  Injoks  of  which 
are  extant,  lie  is  esteemed  for  his  impartiality,  and 
particularly  f'»r  his  chronologicjil  accuracy,  llesides 
this  work,  wc  have  one  written  hy  him  entitled,  (U  f'-on- 
positione  Verborum,  and  another  on  Xlm  ^rm  ture  of  L(in- 
gu‘irfe.  The  best  eilition  of  his  works  is  tliat  of  Oxford, 
in  1704,  *2  vols.  folio.  Lived  iu  the  Ist  century,  dying 
alanit  7  B-C. 

th^  ^1  »yo/>u/7»7<.  a  native  of  Athens,  and  a 
iiiemUfr  of  the  Areopagus,  where  he  sat  when  St.  Paul 
wa.s  l»rouglit  l»efore  it.  and  made  his  famous  speecii  rt*- 
spocting  the  “unknown  God,”  which  was  the  means  of 
the  conversion  of  Dionysius.  Arcording  to  some  ac- 
csmnts,  lie  wasconsecratt*<l  bishop  of  Athens,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  aht.  95  A.h.  There  were  printeil  at  Antwerp, 
in  ItiU,  2  vols.  purporting  to  be  lus  works,  but  their 
authenticity  is  questionable.  ,  x  .  ,  , 

DIophan'tino  .\nstrysis,  n.  (AUj*'bra.)  A  branch 
of  the  sci.mce  which  tre^its  of  indeterminate  questions, 
of  wiiich  the  following  in.iy  serve  as  a  very  simple  ex¬ 
ample:  T>  find  three  (commenfinrablr)  numhevs that 
th''  sum  of' the  .t7«arM  of  two  o/M<*m  shall  U  egual  to  the 
sguarf  of  the  third.  —  The  name  IHophantine  is  derived 
from  Diophantus.  a  mathematician  of  Alexamlria.  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  of  our 
sera,  ami  w’ho  examini'd  and  resolvetl  a  great  number  of 
questions  of  this  nature  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
arithmetic.  Of  this  w.«rk,  which  exhibits  the  state  ol 
algebra  among  the  Greeks,  there  are  two  editions:  one 
by  Bichet,  at  Paris,  in  1<521;  the  other  at  Toulouse, 
in  1C70. 

I>iop'si<lo*  n.  The  same  as  Mai.acotjte,  q.r. 

Dioi>'sii>»»  n.  {Zofd.)  A  gcuus  of  dipterous  insects,  re¬ 
markable  for  having 
the  eyes  and  antenine 
situated  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  slender,  horny 
peduncles,  rising  fnan 
the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  equ  tiling  in  some 
species  the  entire 
length  of  the  boily.  On 
this  account  it  is  like¬ 
wise  termed  the  Telt- 
scope-dy.  All  the  spe¬ 
cies,  but  one  of  this  p^g  §27. — telescope-fly. 
country,  are  found  in 
warm  parts  of  tlie  Old  Wv)rld. 

I>iop'trtSO,  n.  {Min,)  Sometimes  called  rmcraW  copper. 

A  crystallized  silicate  of  copper,  the  jirimary  form  ot 
which  is  a  rhomboid.  Its  color  varies  from  emerald  to 
blackish  green  ;  it  is  translucent  ami  brittle. 

Diop'ler,  I>iop'lra,  n.  [From  Gr.dtopiriAos.j  {G>'om.) 
All  instrument  Ibr  measuring  tlie  altitude  of  distint  ob¬ 
jects  :  and  for  taking  the  levels  of  a  source  of  water  iii- 
tende*l  to  be  convoyed  to  a  distance  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct.  ^  , 

Diop'trio,  Oiop'trioal,  a.  [Gr.  dxoptrikos,  fiom 
dioptamai — and  optoinaij  to  see.  See  Optics. J 
(Optics.)  Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight :  assisting  the 
sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects  ;  as.  udioptrical  glass 
—Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  dioptrics. 
j>4op'tri(*K.  n.  siny.  (Optics.)  The  science  of  refracted 
light,  or  of  light  passing  through  different  mediums,  as 
through  air,  water,  or  glass.  ... 

I>ioraiiia.  (di  o-rain'd^)  n.  [Fr. :  Or.  dia,  through,  orao, 
Ise*'.]  A  method  of  painting,  and  scenic  exhibition,  in¬ 
vented  by  two  French  artists,  Daguerre  and  llouton.  It 
a«H‘.s  not*p<>«s«S'^  ’'1^  the  advantiges  of  a  panorama,  but 
produces  a  far  greater  ilegree  of  optic-il  dtdusion.  Ihe 
peculiar  effects  of  the  D.  arise  more  particularly  from 
the  contrivances  employed  in  exliihiting  the  painting. 
In  the  first  idace  the  picture  is  viewed  through  a  pros¬ 
cenium;  tlie  room  in  which  thespectators  are.  is  almost 
in  darkiie.ss;  and  the  light,  which  is  admitted  through 
colored  glass,  falls  np<in  the  picture  alone.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used  to  illustrate  architectural  and  interior 
views.  By  means  of  slides  and  shutters  the  light  can 
be  incrt'Hsed  or  diminished  at  will,  and  hence  very  plea.s- 
ant  eff  'cts  may  be  represented ;  such  as  the  ordinary 
cham-’e  from  daylight  to  sunshine,  and  from  ^inshine 
t-i  cIrTudy  weather,  or  twilight.  The  i).  Wiis  first  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Paris  in  1822.  ,  .X  U  * 

Dioraiil'to,  a.  Helating  to,  or  ha^^ng  the  character¬ 
istics  of.  a  diorama  ;  as,  a  dioramic  view. 

DioriHiii.  n.  [Gr.  rftori.tnms.]  Distinction;  character¬ 
istic  feature ;  ruling  quality.  _  A.firxir^rr 

a.  Disriuguishing; characterizing. denning. 

I>ioris^licalIj'»  adv.  In  a  defining  or  distiuguishiug 

manner.  ^  ,.♦« 

Diorit'ic.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing  dioryte. 
l>i<»rtlio'Ni.s.  n.  [Ur.,  from  dia,  through,  and  or(^o». 
straight.]  (Surg)  Tlie  art  or  the  act  of  straightening 
crooked  limbs.  —  Hams. 

Diorthot  ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  coiTection  of  ancient 

Dl'orytc,  n.  (Min.)  A  rock  composed  of 

blen.le  and  alldte,  or  soda  felspar.  It  is  called  al^-o 
Viabas,.,  ami  is  a  hard  kind  of  GrtmMont  It 
tihle  of  taking  a  fine  polisli,  and  might  be  usefnllj  em- 
plovwi  in  decorating  buildings.  Soine  of  tlie  forts  ol 
Sebastopol  are  luiilt  of  lids  species  of  stone 
Dios  Xoiiibre  do),  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  and 
about  Ob  lu.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Durango ;  pop.  abt.  i  ,000. 


rise  in  another,  either  term  mar  l>e  tiMul  according  tn 
the  position  of  the  ob.scrver.  For  instance,  a  Kal  of 
coal  which  is  siaikcn  of  l>y  those  on  tlie  surface  as  dip¬ 
ping  to  tlie  south,  wi.nlil  Ik-  descrilied  li.v  the  miners  in 
the  pit  as  rising  to  Ihe  norlli.  'I'lie  place  where  each 
bwl  rises  to  tlie  siirfai  e  of  tiic  gronini  is  calleil  its  nu’- 
crop,  or  basift.  .Miners  say  tliat  sucli  and  such  IksIs 
‘•crop  out”  to  tlie  surface,  and  speak  of  tlieir ‘•ba.sset 
edges.”  Tlie  line  at  riglit  angles  to  tlie  dip.  that  is.  tlie 
line  of  outcrop  of  a  IkkI  along  a  level  suriace.  is  called 
its  ..triTv.  a  term  iiitnaliiced  Innn  the  German  by  Prie 
fes.'or  Sedgwick.  On  gisdogical  maps  the  diri-ction  of 
tlie  dip  is  generally  iiidicale.1  by  an  arrow,  and  Ihe  line 

.•  ''  It  is  ciiltiv'Lted  also  ill  tlie  of  outcrop,  or  strike  of  a  stratniii.  by  a  bold  line. 

E^^t'  hnii  a  d  -A  descri.I.ion  of  candle  manufactn^  by  j^peateilly 

tmTlv  wliite  “n^  very  large,  weighing  dipping  a  wick  in  melted  lat  or  tallow.  lS.metiii.r« 

soiiieiiuies  as  iiiiicli  a-s  :$0  lbs.  Tliey  .are  use.1  as  a  sub-  cal  led  A  pudding.  A 

fititi.fft  f.»r  in  trouical  climates.  D  qhtbosa  is  Baure  niaile  «f  fat  |>urK  for  fish.  , 

an'itiLT^- Dnittnd  Dcigal  under  thei  (obpus'-  «',)  o-  f!r.  dU.m  andpa^fat, 

name  of  Clioo-piiree-aloo.  It  is  considered  tlie  best  o', '''■•)  *^«"‘^n,THicK”  ’ 

the  Imliaii  vams  ;  the  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  and  ,  Oip  cilij  k.  n.  »„ee  D\B(  hick.  «  Tvot*»l  1 

t  o  tiX«  are  white  internallv.  Se>en;i  other  species  IMporalonn,  a.  (Gr  c/i.*,  ami  petalrm.  petal  1 

have  the  tubers  piirple-col..red,  and  are  also  its.sl  as  |  (Hot.)  Doiible-pctalled  ;  baling  two  pet.ils  or  flo  ir- 

food— such  are  D.rnMiapuipurrn, and  Atr-epK^nirra.  leaves.  ,,  Mircbitf  o  r 

in  India,  and  D.  bnihiftra  ill  Taliiti.  .«oiiie  ol  the  spe-;  I>I  phnnilP.  n.  O  '”  )  ■  »■  i^rial  sediment  or 

cies  on  tlie  other  hand  which  liave  ternate  leaves,  pos-  I>ipll  r.VK«*’*.  "•  (Mdall.)  The  sconal  seiliment.  or 
sesV  tulK-rs  which  arc  poisonous,  and  have  a  nauseous  j  calyx  of  melt,  d  copper,  gathered  m  the  furnace  when 

taste  V  rillosa  is  a  delicate  twining  vine,  found  I  tlie  metal  lias  run  out.  rPr 

throiigli..nt  the  U.  States,  in  thickets  and  Ii.slges.  Tlie  ^ 


niosco'roa,  n.  {Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  j 
Dioscorkace.k,  7.  r.  ....  ,  1 

I^iOHOOrort'cosr^  n.  (B  't.)  The  Tam  family,  an  order 
of  planiB.  Hlliaiice  OictyfUfcns.  —  biKO.  Unisexual  flow-1 
ers  ail  adherviit  perianth,  and  coiisolidate<l,  several- 1 
seedtMi  carpels.  The  >pi*cies  are  tw  ining  shrubs,  chiefly  1 
natives  of  hot  climate.^,  and  for  the  im»bt  pjirt  poMW>s ' 
a  dangerous  acriii  principle,  whirh  renders  them  geii-j 
erally  su.'^picious.  The  genus  Dioscorea  is  the  iNpe,  i 
and  consists  of  perennial  fleshy-rooted  or  tuberous 
]dants.  with  twining  steiii.s,  broad  alternate  leaves,  and 
loose  clusters  of  small  green  flowers.  D.  alota.  the  . 
India  yam.  is  one  of  the  best  known  si>ecies.  and  is  a 
native  of  tlie  IVest  ludies.  It  is  cultivated  also  in  the 


inroiignom  ino  e*.  ci.tit-s,  m  imxnxKo  - 

order  inclmles  6  genera  and  110  species.  —  See  iamus, 
and  Tfstudix-vri-V. 

PF.D^xirs,  or  PEUAaus.  a  cclchrated 
Greek  physician  and  bt»tani.<t,  b.  at  Anazarluis,  Silicia. 
in  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  a?ra:  In*  distinguished 
liinisidf  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Materia  Medica,  in 
which  all  the  vegetable  sul^stances  then  used  as  me<U- 
cines  are  described  or  catalogucal.  Thi.s  work  held  its 
ground  as  the  first  and  sole  aiitliority  cm  the  8ul.»je<'t  of 
which  it  treats  for  sixteen  hundred  years ;  its  infalli 
bility  and  completeness  being  almost  ks  hard  to  shake 
an<l  disprove  as  that  of  Aristotle  or  the  Pope.  It  was 
printed  hy  Aldus  in  1409.  xx  1  /  n  s  \ 

Oios'ina.  n.  [Or.  rfios.  divine,  o«m^.  smell.J  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Butac^er,  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  | 
Good  Hope.  Tluy  have  alternate  simple  h*avt‘8.  strongly 
marked  with  s|Mits  of  transparent  oil,  and  diffusing  a 
powerlul  odor  w  hen  bruiseil.  The  JO.  crenata  furnisl^s 
the  Be-  HU  leaves,  once  so  e.'vteemed  a.s  a  valuable  medi¬ 
cine.  The  name  was  given  by  Linnanis  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  odor  exhaled  from  bruising  the  leaves,  and 
resulting  from  the  essential  oil  contained  iu  the  follicles 
or  glands  on  the  leaf. 

B>ios'8>vros.  n.  yBot.)  The  Date-plums,  a  genus  of 
trees.  Jrder  E^enaceo'.  Many  of  the  speck's  have  hard 
and  dark-colored  lieart-woods,  which  constitute  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  choiiy  ;  thus.  D.  ebenum  furnishes  Mau¬ 
ritius  eboiiv  ;  />.  metannrytnn.  a  native  of  the  Coroman¬ 
del  coast,  the  sort  commonly  known  as  Black  ebony; 
and  L).  elf-nasOr.,  the  Ba-stard  el^my  of  Ceylon.  The 
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d  phth-rite.^  from  Or.  diphthera.  fx  skin  or  memhrane.l 
(Med.)  A  very  malignant  and  fatal  dis«.'a«e  of  the 
throat,  which  h'as  recently  made  its  apiK*j»raiice.  and  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  fonn.s  of  sore-ihroat  previously 
known.  It  \va.s  first  obsorveil  and  de>cnlMHl  \>y  M.  Bre- 
tonneaii.  of  Tours,  in  France,  in  It  is  character¬ 

ized  bv  a  peculiar  infl.immation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
bra  ne  of  the  throat,  or  j.harynx.  accom|*Hnied  by  the 
production  of  a  false  membnine.  At  first,  this  mem¬ 
brane  appears  in  the  form  of  a  while  spot  on  the  phar¬ 
ynx  or  tonsils.  fn*m  which  it  gradually  extends  for¬ 
ward  to  the  soft  palate  and  into  the  n«»8trils.  and  back¬ 
ward  into  the  oe.^ophngns.  sometimes  into  the  larynx, 
but  seldom  into  the  trachea, —  producing,  at  length,  snf- 
focation.  It  is  usually  accoin|)anied  by  a  foetid  discharge 
from  the  nose  and  month,  niid  hfemorrhage  frequently 

occurs.  There  is  usually,  als**,  a  low  and  dangerous 
form  of  fever,  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  rapid 
decrease  of  the  patient's  strengtii,  which  is  still  further 
accelerated  hy  hisTnability  to  take  f<K*d.  Various  modes 
of  treatment  have  been  ri*commended.  The  patient  s 
strength  is  to  he  supportc<l  by  means  of  tonics  and  stini- 
ulants.  Quinine  is  generally  recoinnieiide«l ;  and  in 
most  cases  wine  may  l*c  given  with  advantage.  In  the 
local  treatment  of  the  thro;it,  nitrite  of  silver  and  chlo¬ 
rine  are  used.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  di^ 
ea.se  is  ow  ing,  in  some  mea.«nre.  to  the  neglect  of  sani¬ 
tary  nieasiires.  and  it  i.s  generally  lielieveiL  to  be  conta¬ 
gious.  though  some  medical  men  deny  both  of  these 
statements. 
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del,  or  Calamamler  wood,  is  obtaine<l  from  D.  hirswa 
and  is  brought  from  Ceylon.  Other  species  also  yield 
valuable  tiiuber.  Tlie  fruit  of  D.  kaki  is  eaten  in  China 
ami  Japan,  and  is  known  in  the  latter  country  as  the 
Keg-fig.  Tlie  fruit  of  I).  Virginianay  the  Persimmon 
tree,  u  native  of  the  U.  States,  is  sweet  and  edible  wh<*n 
quite  ripe,  but  very  austere  previously:  hence  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  emiiloyed  medicinally  in  its  unripe  stjite  as  an 
astringent. 

IHox'y  n,  (.Min.)  Samo  as  Tf.ax.arkite^,  7 


_ _ _ _  .  «•  V*  •'Fyy..-,  ..  --  _  -  , 

iOvam.)  A  tlouhle  vowel,  or  two  vowels  pnmonneed 
together  or  in  rapid  sm  cession,  so  as  to  make  only  one 
syllable.  />.,  with  relation  to  sight,  are  distinguish<*d 
froHi  those  with  reference  to  sound:  as  an  instance  of 
the  former,  we  have  mouse  ;  of  the  latter,  mind.  Many 
double  ^oweIs,  however,  are  not  real  diphthongs,  lie- 
cause  the  sound  of  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  heard ;  as 
in  bread, feld. 

_ r.  a.  To  form  or  pronounce  as  a  diphthong. 

Diphtlioii'S'ftK  o.  CoiiMfrting  of  two  vowel  sounds 


I»i*,.hVll«us.  a.-  [Gr.  dipbg,U.>.]  (Bot)  Pc«.KF.i„g 
lied  to  Gr.  dupto.  to  dive,  from  duo.  to  get  jiito,  to  sink  rfir.  diploo,,  doiilde.  eiWo,.  f-rm, 

s  S'o  1  .r-sni,  r.'s"  X'  ,t 

“  And  dipp  d  an  olive  brxncb  In  holj  deir.  —  Drydcn.  n  IGr  rfir.  twofold,  and  ;>/i>iM<M, 

-To  take  with  a  ladle  or  otlier  vessel  by  immersing  it  in  a  ... 

a  fluid;  often  followed  by  ouf;  a-s,  to  dip  out  water.  oi  .j  v 

— To  baptize  by  immersion  (Colloquial.) 

“  The  iierson  to  be  baptized  may  be  dipped  ia  water."— Ayii/e. 

_ Xo  moisten  or  wet.  as  by  immersion  in  liquid. 

“  A  cold  shuddering  dew  dip$  me  ail  o'er."  —  dfillon. 

—To  plunge,  as  into  difficulty  or  emliarrassment :  to  en¬ 
gage:  to  take  concern;  to  mortgage;  as,  tlie  property 
was  dipprel  past  redemption,  to  be  dipped  in  a  fraud,  ic. 

.«  n.  To  dive:  to  plunge:  to  lie  immerged  iu  a  liquid, 
as  water;  to  sink  below  the  horizon;  as,  the  “suns  rim 
dips.”  —  Coleridge. 

_ Xo  enter;  to  pierce;  to  thrust  and  take ;  to  engage. 

•  Whoever  dip*  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot." — V Estrange. 

_ Xo  enter  sliglillv  ;  to  look  cursorily,  or  here  and  there  ; 

to  choose  bv  chance:  a.s,  to  dip  into  a  book.  — To  in¬ 
cline  downward  :  to  liave  a  horizontal  depression,  as  the 
strata  of  certain  rocks. 

Dip.  n.  Act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in  any  liquid;  as, 
a  dip  in  tlie  sea. 

"  The  dip  ot  oars  in  unison.’  —  Glover. 

(.Mining.)  The  greatest  inclination  of  a  stratum  to  the 

horizon.  ,  .  n 

(Ge/)l )  The  technical  term  for  the  angle  at  which 
strata  slope  downward  into  the  earth.  Tliis  angle ^is 


hrick.l  (Jrcb.)  A  wall,  two  linck.s  in  thickii-ss. 
DiploeNi.  [Gr.  diplon.]  tAnat.i  The  relliilar  cancel¬ 
lated  tis-iie  found  between  the  two  plates  of  all  iM.iies, 
but  more  particularly  coiifineii  to  the  osseous  cancella¬ 
tions  found  lietween  the  flat  bones  of  tlie  skull.  _ 
Diislosen'io,  a.  [Gr.  dipltrot.  dmihle.  and  gennan.  to 
iir.Kluce.]  Producing  two  iKKiies  or  substances,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  tlieir  nature  or  propertiw.  J.  ,  -  . 

Diplo'ma.  pl-  Diplomas.  [Gr„  from  rfip/o-o,  to 
double  or  fold.  See  Doci  le.I  Any  official  letter  or  pule 
lie  document ;  srstcificall.v.  «  letter  or  writing  conferring 
sonic  iwwer,  authority,  privilege,  honor,  or  degree ;  as,  a 
dortor^s  difi/oma.  _  .  ..  c,. 

Dil>!oni.'»»-y.  (ds-p/o'ma--''.)  n-  [Fr.  rfiplomafir ;  Sp. 
'  dm/mndcia.f  That  which  has  reference  to  the  kiiowl- 
tCordiplomas,  charters,  Ac. -The  art.  iK-.ence,  or 
nractice  of  conducting  negotiations,  and  making  tre.i 
ties  Ac  between  nations  and  stales;  forms  ol  negotia¬ 
tion’-  art  ofcomivsing  di#»louiatic  despatches :  customs, 
rules,  and  privileges  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  Ac. .  diplo- 

— A'lhphJ'malic  body;  the  agency  or  management  of  min¬ 
isters  at  a  foreign  court.  _ 

_ or  (k'Xterity  in  cnnfliicting  and  managing  negotia¬ 
tions,  or  seourimr  advantajres.  .A 

strata  slope  uownwaru  inio  me  eH,  u,.  Din'Ioinate.  Plplo  matist.  n. 

measured  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  "‘/'y  "J,  fvv  Aiti/omate.l  (fne  skilled  in  diplomacy ;  one  who  is 
readily  ascertained  by  the  common  spirit-level  and  I  ^  (he  performance  of  iKilitical  negotiations 

pUimniet,  or,  as  is  usual  among  geolopsts,  by  a  s.naU  stales,  Ac. ;  a  diplomatic, 

jjocket-instniment  called  the  chnometery  q.  v.  To  niH'lomalo,  r.  a.  To  invest  with  a  diploma,  privilege, 
scribe  the  opjaisile  of  dip.  the  term  ri^y  is  used ;  and.  U  I  >  ^  ambassadorial  authority  upon 

as  every  bed  that  dips  in  one  direction  must  necessarUj  j  Ac. ,  to  comer  am 
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Diplomn'tiaU  fi-  Diplomatic,  (r.) 
l>iplomal'K%  l>iploiuat'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to 
diplomas  ;  specially  pi  iviie{;ud.  —  Jti'lating  to  diplomacy, 
or  to  a  body  ot  ministers  at  a  Ibreign  court. 

— Kelating  or  belonging  to  diiiltiinatics. 

— n.  A  ininiKteror  envoy  to  a  loreign  court;  a  diplomatist. 
l>i|>loiuat'ic*ally..  adw  According  to  the  rule.s,  or 
alter  the  manner,  ot  diplomacy. 

Diploiiisi^t'ic.s,  71.  siug.  The  science  of  deciphering 
ancient  writings,  as  diplomas,  charters,  &c.,  and  of  ascer¬ 
taining  their  antlienticity,  date,  &C. 
l>iplo^iiiati«!iiu,  n.  Same  as  Diplomacy,  q.  v. 
]>iplo'inatiKi«  n.  See  Diplomat. 
l>iplo'pi2«,  l>ip'lopy,  7*.  [Dr.  double,  and 

optomai^  I  see.J  \  M  d.)  Tlie  D»(iblc  I  a  disease  ot 

the  eye,  affecting  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  disejise  is,  that  the  person  sometimes 
sees  two,  three,  and  even  more  likenesses  of  one  ol»- 
ject  at  once,  sometimes  when  looking  witli  both  eyes; 
at  others,  he  sees  naturally  witli  both,  but  unnaturally 
with  one.  The  disease  is,  by  the  host  authorities,  now 
regarded  as  purely  I'unetional ;  and  as  the  exciting  cause 
is  supposed  to  resiiie  in  tlie  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver, 
tlio  treatment  consists  in  covering  up  tlie  eyes  f«ir  a  time 
from  light  ami  irritation,  and  subjecting  tiie  patient  to 
a  course  of  apcrjeiits,  alteratives,  and,  eventually,  tonic 
medicines. 

I>iplote'^in,  n.  {BoL)  A  kind  of  fruit  resembling 
the  ordinary  capsule  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is 
inferior,  it  is  the  only  inferior  fruit  which  presents  a 
dry,  dehiscent  pericarp.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  Oim- 
pamilas. 

I^ip'otly,  71.  [From  Or.  dis,  double,  an<l  pous^  foot.] 
(iVo.i.)*^Two  metrical  feet  taken  in  one  measure. 
Oipo'ltir,  a,  [Or.  dU^  and  Folar,  q.  v.]  Possessing  two 
poles. 

I>ip'por,  71.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dips.  —  A  ladle;  a 
vessel  to  halo  out  liquitl. 

(Ztiol.)  See  ILemopodio^. 

(A.s'frou.)  See  Charles’s  VTain. 

n.  (Mining  )  Tlie  term  given  to  an  inter¬ 
ruption  or  breaking-off  of  a  vein  of  ore. 
I>i|>'pisiS:-iioo<llo,  71.  (Magnetism.)  An  instrument 
which  consists  of  a  frame  in  wliich  a  graduated  circle  is 
fixed  in  a  vertical  position.  Tlie  frame  itself  moves  on 
a  graduated  circle  in  a  horizontal  position,  fixed  on  a 
small  trijiod  that  can  be  adjusteil  by  means  ot  levelling- 
screws  The  needle  is  susptmdecl  oji  two  knife-edges  of 
agate,  fixed  in  the  frame  exactly  Tn  tiie  centre  of  the 
vertical  circle,  and  moves  freely  in  any  direction  in  a 
vertical  ])lane.  When  tlie  vertical  jdane  in  which  the 
needle  moves  coincides  with  tliat  of  the  magnetic  meriil- 
ian  of  any  place,  the  needle  inclines  from  a  h<»rizontal 
position,  and  fn'ms  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line. 
This  angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  dip  of  Vie  nenlle. 
The  dip  varies  like  the  angle  of  declination  at  different 
parts  of  tlio  earth’s  surface,  and  at  the  same  place  at 
different  periods.  It  al.so  varies  at  diffiTent  heiiihts 
above  the  earth’s  surface.  In  1576,  wiien  this  property 
of  the  nne<ll0  was  first  discovered  by  Robert  Norman, 
the  depres'ion  of  the  north  end  was  about  71°  50';  in 
1723  if  had  increjvsed  to  74° 42';  but  at  present  it  is  about 
63°  30'.  When  the  piano  of  the  needle  is  at  right  angles 
to  tlie  vertical  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
needle  assumes  a  vertical  position  ;  but  when  it  is  in  the 
plane  of  that  meridian,  the  dip  is  the  least.  IN  hen  the 
needle  is  in  a  vertical  position,  it  gives  us  the  means  of 
determining  the  magnetic  meridian  by  nmving  the  ver¬ 
nier  attached  to  the  liorizontal  circle  of  the  instrument 
over  tho  space  of  90°,  wliich  brings  the  vertical  circle 
ami  needle  into  the  plane  (d' the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
causes  the  latter  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  declination- 
needle. 

I>i|>rit4mat'ic.  a.  [Or.  di  for  dis^  and  Prismatic,  q.  r.] 
Having  twofold  prismatic  power. 

(CnjstaU,)  Doubly  prismatic;  having  a  cleavage  par¬ 
allel  to  a  four-sided  vertical  prism,  and  also  to  a  horizon¬ 
tal  prism.  —  Clarle. 

l>i3>M.  77.  See  Dibs. 

I>i|>maca'ct‘a*9  7i.  pi.  [Probably  from  Or.  dipsao.,  1 
thirst.]  (Bot.)  The  Teasel  family,  uu  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Campa- 
naUs.  Diag.  One- 
celied  ovary,  im¬ 
bricated  corolla, 
free  anther,  pen¬ 
dulous  ovule,  and 
albuminous  seeds. 

—  They  consist  of 
herbs  and  under- 
ebrubs,  with  oppo¬ 
site  or  verticillato 
leaves,  and  capi¬ 
tate  or  verticillafe 
flowers,  snrronnd- 
eil  by  a  many-leav¬ 
ed  involucre.  They 
are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Levant, 
and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Some 
are  reputed  h*  pos¬ 
sess  astringent  and 
febrifugal  proper¬ 
ties;  but  as  reme¬ 
dial  agents  they 
are  altogether  un¬ 
important.  One  very  useful  plant  belongs  to 
namely.  Dipsaens  Fulhmnm,  the  Fuller's  teasel,  the  dried 
heads  of  which  have  long  been  employed  for  dressing 


cloth.  Their  hooked  bracts  are  just  stiff  enough  to  raise : 
tlie  nap,  but  too  yielding  to  bsir  the  stuff.  V.sylvestrisA 
or  Wild  teiisel,  lias  a  stem  about  4  leet  high,  angled,  and 
prickly,  with  the  opposite,  lance-shaped  leaves  uniteil 
around  it;  flowers  blui.^h,  in  a  large  oval  or  cylindrical 
head,  whose  bracts  or  scales  are  not  hooked  as  in  other 
species,  but  straight.  It  is  naturalizeil  in  this  country, 
and  grows  in  lietlges  and  roail-sides,  from  Massachusetts 
to  Louisia  na.  The  order  int  1  ude.s  0  genera,  and  15U  species. 

Oil,  n.  [From  Dippel,  its  inventor.]  (Mi'd.) 
This  oil,  called  also  Empi/reumatic  A7iimal  Oil,  or  Bec- 
Vfied  Oil  of  IlartshorUy  i.s  prepared  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  bones  in  close  vessels,  when  Bone-black 
is  left  in  the  retort  or  vessel,  and  the  crude  oil  distils 
over  into  a  snihible  receiver.  When  obtaineil  in  this 
manner,  it  is  a  tliick,  viscid  oil  of  a  bmwn  color,  and  a 
Very  disagreeable  odor,  but  on  re-<listillati'’n  it  may  be 
obtiiined  linipi<l  and  colorless.  Air,  and  liglit,  affect  the 
pure  or  rectified  oil,  and  render  it  colored  ami  somewhat 
vi.-.ciil.  Its  elementary  constituents  are  carbon,  liy<lro- 
gen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  it  contains  a  number  ot 
Volatile  organic  bases,  such  jvs  aniline,  picoline,  Ac. 
Dippel's  animal  oil  is  a  powerful  nn'dicinal  agent,  and 
when  swallowed  in  dcises  of  a  tew  <iropN,  it  is  anti-spas¬ 
modic,  and  stimulates  the  vascular  an<l  nervous  systems. 
In  large  doses,  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison. 

Dip'f^acii^,  77.  (Bot) 

The  typical  genus  of  the 
onler  DiPSACACEif:,  q.  v. 

Dip'.so',  n.  [Or.,  a  ser¬ 
pent  whose  bite  causes 
tlnrst.j  (Zoot.)  A  genus 
of  venomous  serpents, 
of  the  Coluber  funiily. 

Their  form  is  very  elon¬ 
gated,  and  their  head  is 
thick,  broad,  and  obtuse. 

They  are  tree-snakes, 
and  some  species  are  of 
great  size.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  species 
is  Dipsas  cyanodon,  of 
Java  and  Sumatra. 

I>ipMet'ic«  a.  [Dr.  dip- 
setikos.]  Conducing  to 
thirst. 

D  i  p!«o  m  a'n  i  a«  n. 

(.Med.)  See  Oinomaxia. 

Dipso '<4154, 71.  [Dr.  di}>- 
sos.\  (Med.)  An  intense 
degree  of  thirst,  super¬ 
induced  by  disease. 

Dip'tera.  Dip'tor- 
aii^«  n.  pi.  [Dr.  dipte- 
roSy  two-winged  ]  (ZoiSl.) 

A  sub-order  of  insects, 
having  for  their  main  and  most  conspicuous  character 
two  wings  only  corre8p<unling  to  the  anterior  i>air, 
and  two  short  clubbed  ajipeinlagea.  called  halteres,  or 
balancers,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  nullirieiits  of  the 
posterior  pair  in  four-winged  insects.  The  Dipterans 
are  also  distinguished  by  having  the  mouth  in  the  form 
of  a  sucker,  compo.sed  of  Irom  two  to  si.x  lancet-shaped 
elongated  scab's,  enclosing  a  canal  upon  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  a  fleshy  tongue  or  jiroho.'icis.  The  larvae,  or  mag¬ 
gots,  of  tlie  dipterous  insects  have  freijnently  a  memhra- 
nuos  hea<l,  anti  always  have  the  stigmata,  or  breathing 
pores,  confined  to  the  second  and  terminal  segments  of 
the  body.  In  some  species,  Jis  tho  Blow-fly,  the  eggs  are 
hatched  witliin  tlio  hotly  of  the  parent;  in  tdherSjUS  the 
Forest-fly  (llippobosra),  tho  larva  undergoes  its  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  the  parent’s  body,  and  the  young  are  ex- 
clutled  in  the  form  of;)7«;)7^. 

Diptera'oesc,  77.pL  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
GuttiferaUs.  Duo.  Single  alternate  leave.s ;  large  con¬ 
volute  stiptdes  ;  symmetrical  flowers;  equilateral  pe¬ 
tals;  an  unequal,  permanent,  wiimed  calyx;  beaked 
anthers;  and  a  one-cel letl.  one-seeded  fruit.  They  are 
large  trees,  with  single,  alternate,  involute  leaves,  and 
large,  deciduous,  convt>lute  stipules.  Tiie  order  includes 
7  genera,  and  47  speoie.s,  natives  of  the  forests  of  the 
F^ast  Indies,  with  the  exce)>tion  of  the  genus  Xqp/i7’7*u, 
which  belongs  to  tropical  Africa.  —  See  DipteruCAUPUS, 
I>rysbal\nops,  Vateria. 

Oip'toral,  a.  [Gr.  rf/.?,  and  a  wing.]  (Zoo!.)  Fur- 

ni.^hed  with  two  wings  only,  as  the  Dipfera. 

(Arch.)  Having  a  <k)iible  range  of  columns  all  around. 
A  (lipteral  temple  usually  has  H  in  the  front  row  of  tlie 
end  porticoes,  and  15  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the 
angles  being  included  in  both. 

l>il>tei*oc*ar'pu54«  n.  [Dr.,  a  double-winged  carpel.] 
(Got.)  A  genus  of  jilants,  order  Dipteraceer.  Several 
species,  a.s  />.  tnrbinatvsy  costatus.,  alatuSy  9.ny\  inennus, 
yield  an  oleo-re.sinons  substance,  called  NVood-oil,or  Gur- 
jun  balsam,  which  re.semblos  in  its  properties  the  so- 
called  balsam  of  copaiba,  ami  wliich  is  used  for  similar 
purposes.  In  India,  wood-oil  has  been  employed  for 
painting  houses. 

Dip'tor<>it,77.  (Arch.)  Tn  ancient  architecture,  a  temple 
surroumled  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  which  formed 
liorticoes,  called  wings,  or  aisles. 

Dip'  tero54  ,  77.  (^Irr/i.)  Among  the  Greeks,  a  temple 
with  a  <loul»le  row  of  columns  on  each  of  the  four  sides. 

Dip  a.  (ZoVl,)  Having  two  wings,  or  wing- 

like  processes. 

Dip'tory  11, 77.  (Bot.)  A  gennsof  plants, order  Fahaceee. 
The  soed.s  ot  I).  odoratOy  a  native  of  Guiana,  have  a  very 
powerful  and  agreeable  odor,  which  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  Volatile  oil  containing  coumarin.  They  are 
us*‘d  for  scenting  snuff,  and  in  perfumery,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Tonquin  [or  Tonka)  beans. 
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Dip'totc*,  77.  [Or.  diptotos.]  (Gram.)  In  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  noun  coimi.>ring  of  two  case.s  only. 

Dip'lyc*li,  Dip'lyoliuiii.(r/7p'/iA-,)77.  [Qr.diptychoSy 
doubled.]  A  catabigiie  of  saints;  a  register  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  benefactors,  ilignitnries,  Ac. 

The  commemoration  of  saints  was  made  out  of  the  diptyclis 
of  the  cliurcij. 3'nWtuy/teft. 

(Bom.  Antiq.)  A  tablet  containing  two  leaves,  wliich 
could  be  folded  together.  It  was  cominunly  made  ol 
wood,  and  coated  over  with  wax. 

Di's>ii!9, 71.  See  Jerboa. 

Dipyro',77.  [Or.  tL’ppro,'?,  from  f/7'x, and  pyr.  fire.]  (J/7’7i.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda  :  ci'injiuhed  of  53*8 
per  cent,  of  silica,  26'2  alumina,  9  5  lime,  and  10*5  soda. 
It  occurs  in  grayish,  or  reUdisli-wldte,  translucent  or 
transparent,  fascicular  masses,  and  in  slender  four-sided 
jirisins.  Avhich  are  indistinetl}’  formed,  and  rounded  at 
the  ends  like  grain.s  of  wheat.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  double  effect  produceil  upon  tlie  mineral  !•>'  fire, 
which  first  renders  it  pho>phorescent,  ami  then  fuses  it. 

Diriuliu'tioii,  77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dn'odialio.]  The 

emksion  am!  diffn.sion  of  rays  of  light.  —  BV6.vffr. 

Di'rsi‘.  (Myth.)  'J  I'he  Furies  —  Sisiidione,  Alecto,  and  Nle- 
ga.‘ra.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
and  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They  were  called 
Ih'i'ic  in  heaven,  JJafpiejt  on  earth,  and  Finirs  in  hell. 

Dir'ca,  tx.  [Gr.,  a  fountain:  the  slirub  grows  in  wet 
places.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Thymrlaceee* 
The  Leather-wood  ( D.  fxilu.dres),  native  of  the  U.  States, 
is  a  shrub  6  feet  in  lieight.  Its  flowers  appear  in  April 
and  May, much  earlier  than  the  leaves,  lliey  are  Email, 
yellow,  funnel-shnpeil ;  about  3  together,  ii-suing  from 
the  same  bud.  Loavvs  entire,  on  short  petitdes.  pule 
underneatli.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the  scj'als, 
alternately  a  long  ami  a  short  one.  Berry  oval,  small, 
rod.  Every  part  of  this  shrub  is  very  tough.  The  twigs 
furnish  ‘Tods  for  the  fool's  back.”  Tlie  lark  is  used  for 
ropes,  ba.’^kets,  Ac. 

Direo,  (rfar'se.)  (Myth.)  The  second  wife  of  Lyrus,  king 
of  Thehe-s,  who  from  jealon.sy  imprisoned  Antiope.  whom 
Lyons  had  divorced  in  order  to  marry  herself:  but  Jupiter 
set  Anti(>]>e  at  liberty,  when  she  soon  gave  birth  to  two 
sons,  Aiiiphion  and  Zetbus.  'J  hese  latter  having  grown 
up,  put  Lycus  to  death,  and  attached  />.  to  the  tail  of  a 
wilil  liorse,  wliicli  dragged  her  over  the  rocks,  on  wliich 
slie  wa.s  da.shed  to  pieces.  The  gods,  pitying  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  changed  her  into  a  spring,  wliich  tears  her  name 
nn*l  flows  near  Thebes. 

Diro*  u.  [Lat.  deirus;  perhaps  allied  to  Or.  deido,  to 
fear.]  Fearful;  awful ;  terrible ;  ill-omened:  dreadful; 
dismal  ;  gloomy ;  destructive  ;  evil  in  a  great  degree  ;  as, 
a  di)‘e  calamity. 

Direot',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  direefns,  from  dirigo ;  see  the 
verb.]  Straight;  right ;  leading  or  tending  to  an  end.  as 
by  a  straight  line  or  course  ;  not  circuitous  or  oblique ; 
as,  a  direct  road.  —  Open;  straightforward;  md  am¬ 
biguous  ordtinbtful ;  as,  the Ii«‘ (/tVecL —  Plain  ;  express; 
alisolute;  without  ambiguity  or  re.«:ervution  ;  as,  “he 
nowhere  says  it  in  direct  words.”  (Lovke.) — In  regular 
descent,  n.s  from  father  to  son  ;  —  opposed  to  collahral; 
as,  the  heir  in  the  direct  line. 

Ajipearing  to  move  forward  from  east  to 
west,  as  a  heavenly  body  ;  —  opposed  to  retrograde.  The 
motion  of  all  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  except  some  of 
tlie  comets,  is  direct.  The  ajiparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  is  retrograile,  because  the  eaitli's  motion  is  di¬ 
rect.  By  the  astronomers  of  thel.'th  and  16th  centu¬ 
ries,  bodies  in  direct  motion  were  said  to  move  in  aide.- 
ce.de7itia,  and  those  in  retrograde  motion,  in  consequnitia. 

Direct-action  engine.  (Mach.)  An  engine  having  the 
rotatory  motion  communicated  t<'  a  crank  jilaced  directly 
over  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  save  heiglit.  and  les.'^en  the 
weight  of  the  engine;  the  term  applies  mure  particu¬ 
larly  to  marine  engines. 

Diyoct  fn-e.  (J/i7.)  An  enemy's  fire  perpendicularly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  troops  or  battery  in  line  ol  aim. 

Diy'pci  tax.  (Pol.  Econ.)  A  tax  whose  assessment  is  di¬ 
rectly  chargeable  ui»on  jiersoiinl  property  ami  income; 
in  contradistincti<*n  to  taxes  derived  friun  duties  levied 
on  mercliandise  in  tbe  manner  of  customs  and  excise- 
duties,  and  the  like. 

Diroot',  r.  a.  [Lat.  dirigo,  directum  — dis,  and  rego,  to 
keep  straight.  SccRegal.]  T(»  give  direction  to ;  topoint 
or  aim  in  a  straight  line  toward  a  jdace  or  object ;  as,  to 
direct  the  aim  of  a  gnu.  —  'J'o  show-  the  right  road  or 
course;  to  guide;  t()  give  a  direction  as  to  the  proper 
hearings  of  a  track  or  goal  ;  a.'«.  to  direct  a  jiorson  who 
has  lost  his  way.  —  To  cause  to  pmcied  in  a  particular 
manner;  to  regulate  or  determine  the  course  of;  tn  dis¬ 
pose;  to  govern,  manage,  or  conduct;  to  adjust  ;  as,  to 
direct  the  councils  of  a  state. 

“  Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.”  —  Addison. 

— To  prescribe ;  to  point  out ;  to  instruct  with  authority ; 
to  order;  to  command;  ha  directed  him  to  leave  at 
once. — To  specify  a  direction  or  address,  by  a  written 
mark  or  superscription ;  as,  to  direct  a  jiackage,  news¬ 
paper.  Ac. 

— r.  71.  To  show  or  point  out  a  course;  to  give  or  convey 
direction  ;  to  lead  by  gnijlMnce. 

— n.  (Mus.)  A  character  (  'Vi'*')  placed  at  the  end  of  a  staff 
to  indicate  to  the  performer  the  situation  of  the  first 
note  on  the  succeeding  staff,  and  wliicli  is  for  tliis  juir- 
pose  al  w'iiys  situated  on  tlrat  line  or  space  in  its  own  staff 
which  corresponds  with  the  line  <»r  space  occupied  by 
the  note  which  it  is  int»*nde<l  to  announce  in  the  other. 

Direot'or,  n.  One  whodirects  or  prescribes;  a  director. 

Direotion,  (</7’-rcA-'E'777/7?,)  77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  directio.) 

Act  of  directing;  aim  at  a  certain  point;  a  pm’nting 
toward,  in  a  straight  line  or  course ;  the  line  in  which  a 
body  moves  by  impulse ;  course ;  a  straight  line  or  course; 
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as,  a  noTiher\y  (Urertion. — Act  of  guiding:  guidance; 
management ;  stiperintcndtuii'e;  udmini>trati"ii ;  adjust¬ 
ment;  instruction  in  wiiat  manner  to  proceed,  or  what 
courS'^  to  take  ;  as,  tlio  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
country.  —  l*rescriptii>n  ;  order;  command;  authorita¬ 
tive  impositimi  of  instructions  as  to  a  specilietl  couTvSe; 
as,  to  direct  an  agent.  —  Superscription  or  a«idrebs  of  a 
letter,  parcel,  package,  Ac.  ;us,  goods  sent  to  a  given 
direction.  —  A  hoard  of  directors,  or  body  of  persons  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  control  and  management  of  any  public 
affairs  or  business-matters ;  as,  to  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  direction. 

Diree'tl  ve,  n.  [L.  Lat.  Having  the  power 

of  direction:  informing;  instructing;  sliowing  the  way. 

“  Nor  visited  by  one  direcfiue  ray.*’  —  Thonuun. 
Diroct'ly,  adv.  In  a  straiglit  line  or  course;  rectilin- 
eally  ;  not  in  a  winding  course  or  manner ;  witliout  cir- 
cnitousness  or  deviation.  —  M’itliunt  delay;  soiin  ; 
straightway  :  immediately  ;  as, to gtx^iVcc^?^. — Quickly; 
promidly  ;  instantly  ,  immediatedy  ;  as,  directly  tliey  ap- 
pearcil.  — Openly  ;  expressly;  without  circomh*cution 
or  umliiguity  ;  without  a  train  of  inferences  ;  absolutely. 
“Infidels  deny  directly  the  very  principles  of  Christi.anlty. ”//ooAcr. 
I>ircol'nO!SS,  n.  state  or  quality  of  being  direct; 
btraiglHness;  a  straight  course ;  nearness  of  way;  as, 
the  directness  of  a  journey,  directness  of  spee»di. 
lUreotor,  (di-rek'ler.)  n.  (l/it.;  Kr.  direetenr.]  Onewh. 
directs,  governs,  superintends,  or  manages;  one  win 
prescribes  to  otliers  l»y  virtue  of  antliority ;  an  in¬ 
structor;  a  counsellor  ;  as,  a  spiritual  director. 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director."  —  Sivi/t. 

—One  of  a  number  of  persons  cliosen  by  a  plurality  of 
votes  from  among  the  l)ody  of  proprietiTs  to  coiidm  t  the 
affairs  of  some  joint-stock  umlertaking,  as  a  bank,  rail¬ 
road,  insurance  company,  ami  the  like. 

—That  which  directs  or  contnds  by  intlnence;  any  instru¬ 
ment,  rule,  or  ordinance  tliat  directs. 

{Sury.)  An  instrument,  gener.vlly  made  of  silver,  and 
resembling  a  grooveti  probe.  Its  n.seis  todirect  the  knife, 
and  protect  the  parts  underneath  from  its  edge  or  point 
I>irec'torale,  n.  [Fr.  directorat.]  Office  or  body  of 
directors.  ,  « 

Directo'rial,  a.  [L.  Eat.  directorius.]  Containing 
direction  or  command;  directive.  —  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  directors,  or  direction.  —  Having  reference  to 
the  French  Directory. 

IFIrec'torsliip,  n.  Directorate;  condition,  office,  or 
stale  of  a  director. 

IFireo'tory,  a.  [Kr.  directmre;  L.  Lat.  dircctura.\  Con 
taiuing direct ii>iis  or coniiminds ;  directorial ;  instructing. 

— -n.  A  book  containing  directions  for  public  ^\(»rship,  or 
religious  services.  —  A  book  or  register,  coiitainitig  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  cii  v,  with  their 
places  of  abode,  and  other  inf<*rmation  for  the  use  of 
citizens;  as,  the  Philadelphia  Directory.  —  A  board  of 
directors;  a  council  of  management  of  ]>ublic  atlairs; 
as,  the  Directory  of  Krance. 

{French  Hi>t.)  The  name  given  by  the  constitution 
of  1795  to  the  executive  body  of  the  French  republic 
It  consisted  of  — 

five  persons, 
called  direo 
for?,  who  were 
selected  by  the 
council  of  el¬ 
ders  from  a  li.st 
o  f  candidates 
presented  by 
the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred. 

One  of  these  di¬ 
rectors  retired 
every  year,  and 
was  succeede<1 
by  another 
elected  on  the 
same  principle. 

To  the  Dir«‘C- 
tory  was  in¬ 
trusted  the  su¬ 
perintendence 
of  the  home 
and  foreign  de¬ 
partments,  the 
finances  and 
the  army,  and 
the  appoint- 
nient  of  the 

m  i  u  i  8 1  ers  of  p-  ggq  — french  costumes,  1793-179 
state, and  other  ^ 

public  functinnaries.  Its  p(dicy  was  at  first  mmh  rate 
and  conciliatory;  h»t  interval  it  had  n. 

course  to  measures  which  produced  wnle-spread  flis^ati-M 
faction,  and  it  was  at  length  overthnAvn  on  the  asceii 
dency  of  Bonaparte,  after  an  existence  of  fmir  ; 

exert-ised  authority  from  Oct.  27,1795.  till  Nov.  11  D9.  . 
niroo'trix,  n.  (Gcom-.)  A  right  or  cnrve«l  line  \Mii(  n 
se^  vesTr  the  description  or  as 

surface.  Assuming  the  indefinite  line  AB  as 


the  curve  V  D,  described  by  the  point  D,  is  a  conic 
section,  and  is  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola, 
according  as  F  D  is  less  tbun.  e<inal  to,  or  greater  than 
0  I),  or  F  V,  than  V  A.  Tlie  constant  ratio  referred  to  is 
called  the  determining  nitio  of  Vte.  conic.  \V  hen  a 
surface  is  conceived  t<»  be  geiierateil  by  the  motion  ot  a 
line,  right  or  curve<l.  wliieli  always  rests  on  other  fi.xed 
lines,  the  latter  are  sometimes  called  directrices,  hut 
more  freciuently  directing  lines,  or  simply  directors ;  the 

funner  being  distinguished  as  the  ^  . 

n.  [Fr.  dir€ctrice.\  A 

female  director  or  manager. 

Oire'l'ul,  a.  Dire;  dreadful:  dismal;  terrible;  fearful; 

calamitous  ;  as,  a  direful  event, 
niro'fully,  adv.  Wufnlly  ;  calamitously  ;  terribly. 

i>ire'iio»»,  n.  Calainitousiiess  ;  ter- 
ribieiiess :  wofulness.  .  i  m.  * 

s/ton,)  n.  [Lat.  direptio.j  Inoaci 

of  plumlering. 

I>iro|>litiowsly,  adv.  >>ith  plun¬ 
dering.  ,  ,  , 

I>irffO,  (rfurj.)  w.  [Lat.  rfm/7'^.]  From  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  commencing  with  Dirige,  Domine  7ios — direct  or 
guide  us,  O  />orr/.]  {Mas.)  An  abbreviation  of  dirige, 
till’  first  word  of  the  antiphona  “  Dirig**,  Doinine  Dens, 
chanted  in  the  funeral  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  now  used  to  express  a  solemn  and  mourn¬ 
ful  eompo8iti<m  jierformed  at  funerals. 

[Lat.]  See  Dihoe. 

Oir'itfo*  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Kennebec  co. 
l>irk.  (drrk.)  n.  [Probably  from  Armor,  dir  :  W.  dur. 
steel;  Scot,  dork;  perhap.s  allied  to  Sansk.  durh  f  to 
strike;  to  dasli  against:  to  hurt.  The  D.  dolk,  and  Cer. 
dnlch,  a  dagger,  Rcein  to  be  of  different  origin.]  A  kind 
of  dagger,  or  poniard;  as,  a  midsliipman  a  dirk. 

_ r.  a.  To  use  a  dirk  upon  ;  to  poniard  ;  to  stab. 

I>irk-IIarl'otf  situated  in  Lat. 26°  S..  Lon. 

113°  K.  lies  oft*  the  W.  coast  of  Australia.  In  length  it 
is  4.5  nn.hy  10  in  breadth.  The  coast  i.s  steep  and  rocky. 
IFdrk'-kiiifo,  n  A  clasp-knife  having  a  blade  resem¬ 
bling  a  dirk  or  stiletto. 

I>arl,  V.  n.  To  thrill :  to  didiler  ;  to  shiver  gently. 

I>irt*  n.  [A.S.  gedntfyn  :  Icel.  dryta.  to  go  to  stool; 
I<*el.  r/nC  excrement  ]  Any  foul  or  filthy  substance, 
excrement ;  mud  ;  mire  ;  earth  ;  dust ;  whatever,  adher- 
in”-  to  anvtliing.  renders  it  foul  or  unrleun  ;  — hence,  by 
inrplicatlon,  anything  obn<»xious,  unpalatable,  or  ob- 

_ T’.  ri.  To  make  foul  or  filthy  ;  to  soil;  to  defile;  to  be¬ 
daub  :  to  pollute  ;  to  befoul. 

“  A  dog  dirt$  tiiose  most  whom  he  loves  best.”  —  Su-ift. 
I>irl-l>0<lM,  n.  pi.  {Geol.)  Dark-colorc<l,  loani-likc 
ImmIs,  that  occur  interstratified  with  the  oi)litic  linic- 
stoncs  and  saml-stones  of  Portland,  England,  nnd  ot 
Nova  Scotia.  They  are  evidently  the  soils  in  which 
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the  direction,  and  F, 
point  without  it,  an  a 
focus,  then,  if  tlie  lino 
F  D  revolve  aiiont  F  ns  a 
centre,  wliile  a  point,  D, 
serves  itt  it  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  its  distance 
from  F  shall  always  lie 
to  C  D,  its  perpendicular 
distance  from  tlie  lineA  It, 
in  a  coustaut  ratio,  tiieu 
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Fig.  832.  —  ZAMIA  spikalis.  (South  Auxtralia.) 

plants  allied  to  the  Cycads  and  Zamias  of  the  period 
grew.  SluMip.s  of  trees  in  an  erect  position,  with  their 
routs  extending  beneath  them,  have  been  found  in  these 

Dirl'-^laukor,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Pet.opeus. 

Dlrt'-eatiiiff.  n.  (M>d.)  A  peculiar  diseiiBC  to  which 
the  negroes,  both  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  liable,  and  one  to  which  they  seem  at  times 
impelled  against  their  will,  as  if  driven  into  a  mmhid 
state  by  the  power  of  8(»nio  invislhle  but  supernatural 
agency  The  negro  becomes  low-spirited  and  dejecteil, 
shuns  ids  work,  seeks  solitude,  aial.  refusing  all  com¬ 
munion  with  his  fellows,  retires  into  some  seclusion, 
where  he  devours  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  which  soon 
acts  on  Ids  system,  arnl  he  dies  in  a  louthsome  state  of 
emaciation  ami  corruption. 

Dirt'llv*  ”  dirty  manner ;  foully;  filthily; 

nastily*;  meanly  ;  sordidly:  as,  to  be  treated  dirtily. 

I>irt'iliON«A,  71.  State  of  being  dirty;  filthiness:  foul¬ 
ness:  nastiness;  meanness;  baseness;  sordidiiess ;  as, 
dirtiness  of  habits,  dirtiness  in  usage  of  another. 

l>irt  Town,  in  Georgia,  a  village  ol  Chattooga  co.,  abt. 
180  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  J^p.  960. 

|>irt'y«  a.  Covered  <»r  soileil  with  dirt;  foul:  nasty; 
filthy;  unclean;  not]iure;  turbid;  cloudy;  dark;  as, 
dirh/  wcathi-r,  dirti/  linen,  dirty  hands.  Ac. 

—Mean  ;  ha.se;  low  ;  .sordid  :  dishonorable:  despicable;  as, 
a  dh-O/  actum,  dirty  treatnnmt,  a  dirty  fellow,  Ac. 

“  Mean  ill  their  fliHcnurse.s.  and  dirty  in  their  practice*.”— 5owfA. 

— r  a  To  st.ain  or  soil  with  dirt,  or  any  unclean  snh- 
siaiice;  to  foul;  to  make  filthy;  to  soil;  as,  to  dirty 
one's  hoots. 

“  They  never  dirtied  their  fingers  with  pen  anfi  ink.”  —  Arhuthnot. 

—To  tarnish;  to  sully;  to  scandalize;  to  disgrace ;  a.s,  to 
dirty  one’s  n^putation 


I>irnp'tion^  ??.  [Lat.  dirupfio.'}  A  disruption,  or 

bursting  asunder.  i  *  *•  i 

a  prefix  or  inseparable  particle  from  the  Latin,  im¬ 
plying  a  privative  or  negative  signification  of  the  word 
it  prefixes ;  as,  to  arm,  to  disarm  ;  to  join,  to  di.sjoin. 

In  a  general  sense,  it  denotes  a  separation  or  parting 

l>isabil'if [From  disable..]  Want  of  ability, 
strength,  or  iiower;  want  of  competent  intellectual 
power  or  strength  of  mind  ;  inability:  jncoiupetence. 

(Law.)  Want  of  qualification  in  a  legal  sense;  social 
impediment;  incapacity  to  do  a  legal  act. 

r.n.  To  rembr  unable;  to  deprive  of  compe¬ 
tent  natural  or  mental  strength  or  power:  to  deprive  of 
adequate  means,  instruments,  or  resources  ;  to  weaken; 
to  unfit;  as,  ti  disabled  ship,  adisalled  soldier;  to  disa¬ 
ble  hv  poverty.  — To  incapacitate  or  disqualify  by  legal 
force*;  to  prevent  from  exercising  civic,  niunicijinl.  fir 
legal  rights;  as,  di.«!ble(l  by  attainder.  — To  disparage 
or  undervalue;  to  declare  incapable  and  incompetent; 
as,  he  disabled  mv  judgment.” — Shaks. 
nisiabiiNC^  r.  a.  [Fr.  dcsabusrr^des  fordis,  and  abuser, 
to  abuse.]  To  free  from  abuse;  to  free  trom  mistake; 
to  undeceive;  to  disengage  from  error,  lallacy,  or  di’cep- 
tion;  to  set  riglit :  ns,  to  disabuse  a  person  o|  a  prejiulice. 
I>iHuccom'iiio<lat4‘,  v.  a.  To  inconvenience  ;  to  in¬ 
commode.  „  ,  . 

I>iNao<*oninio<la'lioii,  77.  State  of  being  incom¬ 
moded  or  unsuited. 

I>isaooor4raiil,  Not  in  accordance. 
I>i«4aoen»'toiii,  r.  a.  (Fr.  dtsacroutinrur.]  To  destroy 
tlie  force  of  babit  in  ;  to  obviate  tlie  effects  of  custom. 
I>isa4*i4rify«  7’-  a.  To  free  from  acid;  to  remove  acid¬ 
ulous  ]>roperties.  ,  _ 

I>i!sackiiow  lodffO,  (dis-ak-nCjVej,)  r.a.  To  disown  ; 

to  refuse  to  recognize  or  acknfiM ledge. 

Di!Ha4l4M*ii%  v.a.  To  take  oft*  ornaments;  to  deprive  ol 

decoration.  t  mi  *  i  •  u 

l>imadvan'tas:o,  n.  [Fr.  di^snvanfage.]  That  which 
prevents  success,  or  rcnilcrs  it  difficult ;  a  state  not  la- 
vorahle  to  successful  jirnctice  or  operation  ;  any  ^tiia- 
vor.ahle  state  or  condition:  as,  he  acted  under  a  disad- 
ronidflf.  — Dvtriniiiit;  injury;  liiirt ;  Ini-s :  dnmape ;  as, 
to  si'll  Bonds  to  Oisadrantage,  to  spi  ead  a  ri'iiort  to  an- 
other’s  disatlvantage. 
l>isa<lvnnta'g»'Oiis,  n.  Not  adyantaBeons ;  unfa- 
vorablr  to  success,  jirosperity.  or  Iruition  ;  jiicf'nveiiient , 
not  adajiteil  to  promote  interest,  reputation,  or  other 
good:  as,  to  he  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position. 
DiHadvanla'^eously.  adv.  Unfavorably;  in  a  dis- 
a«lvant:ig(*ous  manner;  conducive  to  loss  or  detriineiit. 
lI>i!»ia<ivanta'ff4‘OUS4n<‘S«.  7?.  In  a  state  or  ptisition 
inimical  to  success;  inconvenience;  loss;  want  ol  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I>isaflV*cl\  7*.  n.  To  disturb  or  alienate  the  affections 
of;  to  make  less  friendly  to;  to  make  less  faithhil  to 
a  person,  jiarty.  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  to  sui'port  it; 
to  render  discontented  or  unlriendly;  as,  dtsajheted 

_ To  disorder:  to  derange;  to  cause  functional  disturb¬ 
ance;  as,  a  disftffrcted  imiate. 

I>ij*air4‘Ot'odly,  adv.  In  a  disaffected  niannei\ 
Oisairool'odiiesf*,  n.  State  of  being  disaffected; 

disaffection.  ^ 

I>iHairoc'tioii,  77.  Alienation  of  affection,  fidelity,  or 
good-will ;  positive  enmity,  or  opposition  of  feeling ;  dis¬ 
like;  hostility;  disloyalty;  disgust;  us,  disoJJecUon  of 
troops.  ...  ,  1 

— Functional  derangement  of  the  constitution  (  f  the  1  ody. 
]>iNaflirm\  To  deny  ;  to  coniraoict ;  toalliimto 

the  contrary.  .  ,  .  . 

(Law.)  To  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a  judicial  deciMon, 
hv  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  supi’i’ior  Iribiinal. 
I>isaftirin'ain*e,  77.  Denial;  negaliun;  disiiute;  con¬ 
futation.  ,  .  ...  f 

(Law.)  Overthrow  or  annulment  by  the  decision  of  a 
superior  tribunal.  .  ^ 

Disa#ror'ost„  v.a.  \Dis.ar\(\  afarest  —  ad,  and  forest.] 
(Eng.  Law.)  To  strip  of  the  privileges  ot  lorest-laws; 
to  reduce  a  forest  to  common  ground  ;  — correlative  to 

afforest.  . 

separate  an  aggregate  mass 

into  its  component  parts.  r  .. 

Dijsajfjrroffa'tioii,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  separating 
an  aggregate  b<idv  into  its  comiioneiit  part.**. 
nisia^rooT  r.  n.  *To  he  not  accordant  or  coincident ;  to 
he  not  the  same,  or  n«»t  exactly  similar;  to  difter  : 
at  variance  with  another  thing;  as.  these  "/J" 

^aree.  —  To  he  of  a  different  oiunion;  to  diftei  .  to  dis¬ 
sent;  to  be  at  variance  or  in  astute  of  opposition;  to 
quarrel ;  ns,  the  best  of  friemls  disagree. 

“Both  the  bands  in  worship 

Some  adore  the  llow'r.  and  some  the  tree.  —Dryden. 

—To  he  unsuitable,  unfitted,  or  unadapted;  to  he  not 
aBri-oaMo  »o;-ofti'..  f..ll.nvc,l  l.y  with;  as,  a  heavy 
dinner  disagrees  with  the  stomach- 
Dl^surroo'ablP.  <1.  Not  eBreeal.Ie;  contrary  ;  iinsiiit- 
al.leT  not  conBrnona  or  syinpatl.ctic;  as  to  I.e  required 
to  do  sonielhiiiB  dixogr^nthh  to  one  s  feeliUBS- 
— Unideasant :  offensive  ;  reiniBnant ;  disideasiiiB ,  as,  i/is- 
nareeable  to  the  taste.  ri  •  j* 

niHasrroe'iiltlonoss.  «■  State  or  quality  of  lOTiiBdis- 
*  aBreeal.le;  nnsuitaldeness ;  unpleasantness;  offensive¬ 
ness  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses  ;  contrariety.  _ 
niHatrroe'ablV.  rnsiiitatily  ;  offeiiMvely  ,  nn- 

iiieasantlv  ;  in  a‘n  olijertionalde  nr  disagreeahle  manner. 
IHsasreA-'meiit.  «.  State  of  di.saBreeinB.  or  of  I.einR 
at  issue;  difference;  diversity;  dissimilitude;  mililte- 
nesH-  discrepancy.  — Variance  in  opinion  ;  dissent ;  con- 
trarietv  of  ideas  or  sentiments.  —  Unsnitaldeness_;  ina¬ 
daptability  ;  want  of  affinity.  — Dispute;  discord  •  failing 
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oul;  dissension;  ca>nl ;  controversy;  as,  “their  dt$*‘ 
ai/rt.emrnf  i->  not  jrrvat.”  —  Hwker. 

n.  lie  who,  or  tlmt  which,  disajrrees.  , 
l>i.sallou'',  r.  a.  To  refuse  to  allow  or  permit ;  not  to 
gr.iiit:  Hot  to  make  or  suppoKe  lawful;  not  to  author¬ 
ize;  to  refuse  osseiit :  to  disapprove ;  to  prohibit ;  to  ceii- 
sure;  to  coixlemu;  to  rtyect;  us,  tocfisa//ou;  extra  ex¬ 
penses^ 

— r.  n.  To  refuse  permission  ;  not  to  i^ant. 

Disallow  able.  a.  Not  allowable;  not  to  be  suffered, 
granted,  or  acquiesced  in. 

I>iHal1ow'ableiies!^9  n.  State  or  nature  of  being  dis- 
allow'able. 

l>i^ano%’i  'aiice4  Hefusal  to  allow,  admit,  or  per¬ 
mit;  disapprobation;  prohibition;  censure;  rejection. 

•*  God  accepts  of  a  thing  .  .  .  where  he  does  not  declare  bis  dU- 
alloicance  of  it.”  —  South. 

I>i  Sal'to.  [It.,  by  the  leap.]  (Mus.)  A  motion  by  skips, 
not  by  dej^rees. —  Crai^. 

I>i»aii'iniato«  r.  a.  To  discourage,  deject,  or  depress; 
to  dishearten,  or  deprive  of  hope,  spirit,  or  heartiness. 

**  The  presence  of  a  king  .  .  .  dUanimatet  his  enemies.”  —  Shak*.  | 
l>i9aiiiina'tioii.  n.  State  of  being  disanimated,  dis-l 
heartened,  or  depressed.  I 

l>isaiiiiex\  r.  a.  To  disunite,  disjoin,  or  dissever.  | 
l>i«4annitl\  r.a.  To  make  void;  to  annul;  to  deprive, 
of  force  or  aulliority. 

"  Wouldst  thou  God  s  laws  of  fasting  disannul  f  —  Herbert. 
l>isa]iiitirier,  «.  One  who  annuls,  or  iimkes  void. 
l>isa]iniirineiit.  n.  A<  t  of  niakiug  null  or  void. 
l>i«a|>|>ar'ol.  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  desapareilUr.]  To  strip  of 
apparel ;  to  undress. 

I>isappoar',  r.  rt.  To  go  out  of  sight  or  view ;  to  van¬ 
ish  or  recede  troin  visual  keii;  to  become  invisible. 

“  She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dark  !'  —  .tftffon. 

— To  cease  to  be  or  to  exist ;  to  withdraw  from  common 
life:  as,  love  has 

disappear  ance,  n.  C'-ssation  of  appearance;  a  re¬ 
moval  from  sight;  a  vanishing  from  view.  i 

disappeiit!  eaioy,  n.  A  disentangling  from  a  former  | 
attachment  «>r  connection.  I 

nasappend'eiit,  a.  Disconnected  from  former  ties, 
disappoint',  V.  tu  To  neglect  to  do  according  to 
appointment;  to  balk;  to  defeat  e.xpectation,  wish, 
hope,  desire,  or  intention  ;  to  hinder  from  the  fruition, , 
pO'Ses-iion,  or  enjoyment  of  that  which  was  intended,! 
desired,  hoped  for,  or  expected;  as,  to  disappoint  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  —  To  frustrate ;  to  foil ;  to  baffle  ;  to  defeiit 
*'  Shrinks  frum  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow."— ad</i«oa.  , 
disappoini'etl,  a.  Defeated  of  expectation,  hope,  de-i 
sire,  or  design;  frustrated;  balked:  as,  a  disapp<iinle.d\ 
lover. 

disappoiiit'ment.  n.  State  of  being  disappointed; 
defeat  or  failure  of  hope,  expectation,  wisli,  design,  or 
intention ;  a  hiilkiiig  of  plan  or  design ;  frustration :  mis- 1 
carriage.  —  That  which  dicippoints,  balks,  or  frustrates.! 
disappaint'nient  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pa¬ 
cific,  in  Lat.  14*^  5'  S.,  Lon.  145°  4'  \V.,  discovered  by  I 
Commodore  B>T«»n  in  1765. 

Disappre 'elate,  r.  a.  To  disesteem  ;  to  fail  to  appre- , 
ciate :  to  un<lervalue.  | 

Disapproba'tioii.  n.  A  disapproving:  the  act  of  the- 
mind  which  condemns  what  is  supposed  to  be  wrong: 
censure:  condemnation:  dislike. 

Disap  probatory,  a.  Containing  or  implying  disap¬ 
probation  :  tending  to  contemn  or  disapprove. 
Disappro'priate.  r.  a.  To  withdraw’  from  an  appro¬ 
priate  use;  to  deprive  of  appropriated  property. 
Disapprox  'al,  n.  Di.sjipprohation :  dislike;  censure. 
Disapprove',  r.  a.  [Fr.  f/c-approwrer.  See  Approve.]  : 
To  refuse  to  approve  of:  to  dislike:  to  condemn  in  opin¬ 
ion  and  judgment:  to  censure  as  wrong  or  unfit;  to  i 
manifest  disapprobation  of;  a«.  his  conduct  was  disap- 
prnt'^d  of.  —  To  refuse  to  sanction  or  confirm  :  to  reject,  1 
as  disliked,  what  is  proposed  for  authorized  approba¬ 
tion:  a.s,  “the  treaty  was  d isn pprorrd  hy  Congress.”  I 

Disapprov'iiisly.  adv.  In  a  maimer  expressing,  or 
implying  disapprohatmn.  ' 

Disarm',  r.  a.  [Fr.  d^sarmer  ]  To  deprive  of  arms,  or 
otlier  weapons  of  attack  or  defence;  to  take  away  arm.sl 
or  weap<ms  from;  to  deprive  of  force,  strength,  or} 
means  of  annoyanc** :  to  render  harmless  ;  as.  to  disarm. 
a  militia. — To  divest  of  anything  injurious  or  threaten¬ 
ing;  to  divest  of  offensive  or  antagonistic  powers;  as,! 
to  disarm  opposition,  to  disarm  a  prejudice.  j 

Djsarm'aiuont.  n.  Act  of  disarming;  state  of  being 
di!|armed. 

Disarm'er.  n.  Tie  who,  or  that  which,  disarms. 
Disarraiiare',  v.a.  To  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order: 
or  due  arrangement  of  jiarts;  to  derange;  to  put  out  of 
order.  I 

Disarransro'mont.  n.  Act  of  dis.arrauging,  or  of 
di.stiirbing  order  or  method;  confusion;  disorder. 
Disarray',  r.  a.  To  undress,  or  divest  of  clothing;  as.  ■ 
“tlie  W’itch  they  disarrayed."  {Fa'erit  Queenc.)  —  To 
throw’  into  confusion  or  disorder,  as  troops.  | 

— n.  fFr.  dtsarroi.]  Disorder;  confusion;  loss  or  want  of  ' 
array  or  regular  order.  j 

“  Pisarray,  and  shamefnl  rout  ensue.” — Pryden. 

— Undress;  state  of  being  divested  of  apparel. 
Disartic'iilatc.  r.  a.  To  divide;  to  break  asunder, i 
a.s  an  articulation  of  the  lx)dy. 

Disarticula  tion,  n.  The  dividing  or  sundering  of  ' 

articulations.  | 

Disassociate,  r.  a.  fO.  Fr.  dtsas- 

sorier.]  To  disunite ;  to  disconnect,  as  things  associ¬ 
ated.  I 

Disas'ter,  n.  TTt.  di.^adrn ;  Fr.  dtsasfre — dts,  and  asfre ; 
Gr.  aster^  a  star.]  Anj'  unfortunate  event,  especially  a, 


sudden  misfortune;  mishap:  calamity ;  mischance:  grief; 
caLislruphe :  final  c.»d;  as.  ‘’Some  dire  disaster.  ' — J^’pe. 
— V.  a.  To  injure  ;  to  inllict  harm  ujion. 

*•  Tlie  swaiu  disaster’d  sintids. "-^Thomson.  , 

Disas'troiis,  a.  Ill-timed:  unfortumitc;  calamitous; 
occasioning  loss  or  injury;  gloomy;  dismal ;  tliivateii- 
ing  disaster,  or  a  fatal  result.  | 

Disastrously,  adv.  Unfortunately;  in  a  dismal  or 
disastrous  manlier.  I 

Disas  troiisncss.  n.  Calamity;  nnfortunateness.  ' 
Disattirc'.  v.a.  Kssentiully  the  same  as Disapharel. 

q.  r.  1 

Disavow',  r.  a.  To  deny  :  to  disown  ;  to  deny  to  he.  as 
a  lact  or  charge  respecting  one's  self;  to  disclaim;  to 
di.'^allow;  to  reject;  as,  to  disavow  participation  in  an 
offence. 

— To  dissent  from :  not  to  homologate. 

I>isavow''al.  n.  A  disowning;  denial;  rejection;  a 
declining  to  vinilicate. 

Disavow  or,  n.  One  who  disavows. 

Disbaii4i',  r.  a.  To  scatter;  to  disperse;  to  dismiss 
fruiii  military  service  ;  as,  to  dtshand  an  army, 

— To  dismiss  from  service  or  ties  of  obligation. 

— r.  n.  To  retire  from  military  service;  to  breakup;  to 
separate  ;  to  dissolve  connection. 

**  Human  society  mar  disband."  —  TiUotson. 
Disband'meiit.  n.  Act  of  dis>>anding. 

Disbar',  r.  a.  To  d<*grade  a  barrister  from  bis  rank  or 
pitsiliun;  to  expel  from  tlie  bar,  according  to  Kiiglish 
usage. 

Disbark',  v.  a.  See  Disembark. 

Disbark'.  t*.  a.  To  take  off  the  bark,  as  from  a  tree. 
Disbelief',  n.  A  disbelieving:  refusal  to  give  credit 
to,  or  have  taitU  in  ;  denial  of  belief:  distrust. 

“  Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  a  thing."  —  Tillotaon. 

— Unbelief:  scepticism. 

Disbelieve',  v.  a.  Not  to  believe;  to  hold  not  to  be 
true,  or  in»t  to  exist;  to  refuse  to  credit;  as,  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  the  Bible. 

Disbeliev'er.  n.  One  who  refuses  to  believe;  one 
who  rejects  belief  in  Christ ;  a  sceptic. 

Disbeiioli',  r.  u.  To  remove  from  a  bench  or  seat;  as. 

to  disbench  a  judge.  I 

Disbend',  r.  (I.  To  relax  from  a  state  of  firmness  or 
dignity;  to  make  incapable  of  action. 

*•  Bondage  doth  dishend.  else  break  the  heart,”  —  Spenser. 
Disbiiid',  t*.  a.  To  nnbiml;  to  unfasten;  to  loo.sen. 
Disbow'ol,  V.  a.  To  take  away  the  bowels  from;  to 
eviscerate.  —  See  Disembowel. 

Disbranoli',  t?.  a.  To  separate  or  break  off,  as  a 
branch  from  a  tree;  to  lop  off  branches  from.  ' 

Disbud',  r.  n.  To  di-prive  of  buds  or  shoots,  as  a  tree. 
Disbiir'doii,  r.  a.  To  remove  a  burden  from ;  to  throw' 
off,  as  a  burden  ;  to  clear,  as  of  anything  weighty,  trou¬ 
blesome,  or  cumbersome  :  to  unload;  to  discharge. 

••  PUburdened  heaven  rejoiced.”  —  Milton.  | 

— r.  n.  To  ease  the  mind;  to  be  relieved;  as,  to  be cfi's- 1 
burdened  of  cares.  j 

Disbiirg:ooii,  {dis  bur'jtmfj  v.  a.  To  divest  of  bur-i 
geous  or  buds.  j 

Disburse',  v.  a.  [Fr.  dfltourser  —  <7^,  and  bourse,  a' 
pmve.]  To  pay  out,  as  money;  to  spend  or  lay  out.  J 
Disburse'iiient.  ti.  [Fr.  rfc6oMrseme/<L]  Actofdis-; 

biirsing,  or  of  laying  oul,  as  money  from  a  chest; 
amount  of  money  or  sum  paid  out;  as,  a  cash  disbursed 
ment.  [ 

Disburs’er,  n.  He  who  pays  out  or  disburses  money.  ■ 
Disbur'theii,  r.  a.  or  n.  Same  as  Disburden,  5.  v.  | 
Disc.  n.  [Lat.  rfiscu^.]  Same  as  Disk,  q.  v.  ' 

Discaut,  n.  See  Descaxt. 

Discapac  itate.  r.  a.  To  incapacitate;  to  disable,  (r.) 
Discard',  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  rfis,  apart,  and  charter. 
paper;  S[).  dciirarfcr ;  Fr.  ccarber.J  To  throw  out  of  the  ] 
hand  such  cards  as  are  useless.  —  To  turn  out  from  ser¬ 
vice  or  employment,  or  from  society.  —  To  cast  off:  to 
thrust  away;  to  reject;  to  dismiss;  to  displace;  to  dis- 
chiirge. 

Disease',  t.  a.  [Prefix  rfis  and  case.]  To  strip;  to  un¬ 
dress. 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  mv  cell : 

I  will  disease  me.  and  myself  present.”  —  Shaks. 
Discern',  v.  a.  [Fr.  discerner  ;  h-.it.  discemo — dis,  and 
cernn.  to  separate  or  distinguish;  Or.  krino  ;  Sansk.  , 
to  separate,  to  know*.]  To  separate  or  set  apart  by  the  1 
eye.  or  by  the  understanding;  to  distinguish;  to  mark 
or  note  as  different;  to  make  choice  between;  to  dis-' 
criminate;  to  discover;  to  see  ;  to  perceive;  to  descry  ; } 
to  discover  by  the  intellect;  to  have  knowledge  of ;  to; 
judge.  ‘  I 

— r.  «.  To  see  or  understand  the  difference;  to  make  dis- ' 
tinctlon ;  to  jmlge. 

Discorn'er,  u.  One  who  discerns;  an  observer;  one 
who  knows  and  judges;  that  which  distinguishes,  or 
causes  to  understand. 

Discorn 'ibic.  a.  That  may  he  discerned;  that  may 
be  seen  distinctly ;  discoveralde  by  the  eye  or  the  iin- 
derstamling;  perceptible;  distinguishable ;  apparent; 
visible;  evident;  manifest, 

Diseern'ibleiioss,  «.  Quality  of  being  discernible ; 
visibleness. 

Discorii'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  discerned, 
seen,  or  discovered;  visibly. 

Discorn'ing’ly,  adv.  With  discernment;  acutely; 
with  judgment  ;  skilfully. 

Disccru'iiioilt,  n.  Act  of  discerning;  also,  the  power 
or  faculty  of  discerning  or  distinguishing;  judgment; 

I  acutenes.s:  discrimination;  penetration;  sagiicily. 
Discorpibil'ity,  Discerptibil'ity,  n.  Sute  or 
quality  of  being  discerptible.  (R.)  | 
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Discerp'iblc.  Disccrp'tiblo.  a.  Th.it  ma;  bo  de¬ 
stroyed  by  tlie  disuiinm  ol  its  parts;  Fcpaiable.  (R.) 

Discitary:e',  c.  a.  [¥r.  uCcUanjer.  See  Charge]  To 
flee  J  roll!  H  charge,  h*ad.  or  burden:  to  disburden:  to 
unload:  toieinove  the  cargo  or  contents  of:  to  exon¬ 
erate :  to  free  from;  to  relieve;  to  release;  to  let  go  the 
charge  of;  to  let  fly  or  go.  os  a  missile:  to  shoot;  to 
fire  oft  ;  to  give  vent  to:  to  express;  to  pay:  l«»  clear 
off  by  payment ;  to  send  away,  as  a  iredi  tor  by  payment  ; 
to  absolve  or  acquit ;  to  relieve  :  to  clear :  to  j»ut  away  ; 
to  expel ;  to  perlorm  or  execute :  to  di-smis-s :  to  dfscard  ; 
to  set  at  liberty  ;  to  let  out  or  emit ;  to  diM-Iose:  to  can¬ 
cel ;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  relieve,  us  of  incumbent 
weight. 

— V.  ji.  To  deliver  a  charge ;  to  fire. 

— n.  Act  of  discharging  :  an  unloading,  as  of  a  ship. —  A 
throwing:  vent;  emissinn:  u  flowing  or  issuing  o4it,  or 
a  throwing  out.  —  '1  lie  removal  of  a  charge  fnmi  an 
electrical  jar,  battery,  Ac.;  explosion;  repi'ft;  as.  a  cfis- 
c/mr/ze  of  artillery. —  Matter  emitted;  as,  a  serous 
charge.  —  Dismission  from  office  or  service;  writing 
win- li  evidences  the  dismission:  as.  the  governor  so¬ 
licited  his  discharge.  —  Release  from  obligation,  debt,  or 
penalty:  an  acquittance;  a  (/LseZ/ar^re  in  full.  —  Ab¬ 
solution  from  a  crime  or  accusation. — Ransom:  libera¬ 
tion;  price  paid  for  delivenmee.  —  I’crlorninnce :  execu¬ 
tion;  ns.  the  discharge.  our  duties.  —  Liberation;  re¬ 
lease  from  imprisonment  or  other  confinement :  as,  rfis- 
charge  of  a  prisoner.  —  Kxemptiuii ;  escape.  —  Payment, 
as  of  a  del»t. 

{Arch.)  The  relief,  or  distribution  of  a  weight,  or  load 
to  be  borne;  thus.  di>c]targing  arcln-s  are  used  in  a  wall 
over  a  lintel,  or  an  opening,  to  iliscbarge  them  of  the 
Weight  whieh  tliey  would  olherwUe  bear. 

Di.scliHrjr'cr,  n.  He  wlio,  or  that  wliich,  discharges. 

{Eiect.)  An  instrument  lor  discharging  electricity  ;  a 
Di&charmng-rod,  q.  r. 

DiM4'linr$2:'iii^,  n.  The  act  of  unloading,  releasing,  or 
unburdening.  —  Jiichard.^on. 

Disctiar|;:'iii^-ro<1.  w.  (Physics.)  An  instrument 
much  uted  in  electricity  for  diMliarging  Leyden  jars 
w  ithout  partaking  of  the  shock.  The  jointed  D.  is  that 
most  generally  employed.  It  consists  of  two  brass 
wires,  terminated  by  two  brass  balls.  The  wires  are 
jointed  at  the  middle,  ami  are  attached  to  a  glass  handle. 
With  this  instrument  it  is  easy  to  discharge  ajar  or 
battery,  by  bringing  one  ball  in  contact  with  the  ex 
terior,  and  the  other  with  some  part  of  the  interior. 
The  gla.ss  liandie,  as  an  insulator,  forms  a  protection 
from  ail  the  effects  which  take  j>lace  in  the  restoration 
of  electrical  equilibrium. 

Disolmroli'.  r.  a.  [rfis,  and  church."]  To  deprive  of  the 
rank  of  a  church,  (r.) 

Dis'oiiorin,  a.  [Lat.  discus,  disc,  and  forma^  shape; 
Fr.  tiisci/'.rmc.j  (Bot.)  Disc-shaped  ;  flat  and  circular, 
like  a  disc  or  quoit. —  Gray. 

Disciple,  (dis-l'p!^)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  discipulus,  from  rfisco, 
I  learn. J  Literally,  one  who  learns  anything  from  an¬ 
other;  and  hence,  the  followers  of  any  teacher,  ]djilost>- 
pher,  or  head  of  a  sect.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  Scripture,  as  when  we  read  of  the  D.  of 
Moses,  of  John,  of  Christ.  Generally,  however,  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  the  last  of  these  —  the  followers  of 
Jesus.  S<*metimes  all  who  received  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
are  called  />.;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  is  npplb'il 
to  the  70,  or  72,  persons,  w  ho  were  his  more  iuiiiu-diate 
followers  and  attendants.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  sy¬ 
nonymous  w'ith  apostle,  and  is  applied  to  tlie  Twelve. 

— r.  «.  To  make  a  disciple,  or  disciples  of ;  to  teach;  to 
train,  or  bring  up:  to  cause  to  become  a  follower.  —  To 
discipline;  to  punish. 

Disei'pleship,  n.  The  state  of  a  disciple,  or  follower 
in  di»ctrines  and  )»recepts. 

Disci'ples  of  C'hri<9t.  orCvMPBELLiTES.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
This  religious  body,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  holds  to  no  rule  of  kdili  Imt  the  Word 
of  God,  and  rejects  all  doctrines  or  terms  as  binding 
which  arefoundetl  on  speculations  of  theology.  It  grew 
into  a  separate  denomination  under  the  influenre  of  the 
example  anil  teacliings  of  Thomas  Campbell,  w  ho  seltled 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1S08.  as  a  nlini^te^  of  the  “  Seced- 
ers,”  and  of  his  son  Alex:a)der.  Tlie  father  was  a  con¬ 
scientious  advocate  of  religious  reform,  and  contended 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  Chun  h  to  apostolic 
practice  and  precept.  His  son  Alexander  joined  him, 
and  they  formed  a  small  a-isociation  of  discijiles  for  the 
special  study  of  the  Scriptures,  wlio  were  to  reject  all 
creeds.  This  grew  into  u  congregation,  of  which  the 
Campbells  became  elders.  An  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Baptism  led  them  to  the  belief  that  immersion 
was  the  only  Scriptiind  method.  For  some  years  the 
chnn  lies  w’hich  were  formed  were  attached  to  associa¬ 
tions  of  Baptists.  In  1823,  Alex  Campbell  established 
the  '•^Christian  Baptist."  Through  this  moiitlily.  and  by 
several  public  oral  debates  on  baptism,  and  extensive 
tours  of  preaching,  his  views  spread  rapidly  and  widely 
among  the  Baptists.  But  personal  oppo.sjtion  at  last 
took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  action,  and  in  1827  the 
Dover  Association  of  Virginia  decreed  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  from  Baptist  fellowship  of  all  who  held  and  ad¬ 
vocated  the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  general  action  among  the  Baptists; 
and  the  Reformers,  as  they  were  called,  were  compelled 
to  associate  in  a  sepamte  organization,  which  rapidly 
increased,  especially  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  and  Virginia.  Churches  were  also  forint 
in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Australia.  The  disciples  are  Con¬ 
gregational  in  their  organization  ;  regard  very  high¬ 
ly  the  obligsition  to  provide  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;  are  active  and  energetic,  and  accord  in  essential 
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doctrinps  witli  "  pvangplical  ”  Christiana.  Their  cnilpgpa ' 
are  :  belhaiiy  College.  Keiitiirky  U iiiversity  ;  the  North- 
Western  L'liristiaii  Uiiiversily,  at  liiiliaimpolis,  Iiid. ; 

E  !reka  College,  111.;  and  Hiram  College,  Ohio.  They 
have  2o  periodicals,  viz.:  9  weeklies,  16  monthlies,  and 
Iquirterly.  Of  these,  tieo  (monthlies)  are  puldishi-d. 
one  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  one  in  Canada  ;  all  the  rest  in 
the  Cnited  States.  Their  number  in  the  United  States 
is  about  500,000. 

Disci  plCHS.  ru  K  female  disciple,  (a.) 

Dis  ciplinable,  a.  [Kr.,  from  U.  Lat.  difciplimbilis.] 
Capable  of  discipline,  or  of  instruction  and  improvement 
in  le.iruing.  —  That  may  be  subjected  to  discipline;  sub¬ 
ject  or  liable  to  discipline. 

Dis'cipiiiiablcnes’s.  n.  That  is  capable  of  receiving 
instruction. —  Th.it  may  be  made  matter  of  discipline. — 
Ubrcester. 

I>ls  cipliii!*!.  a.  Relating  to  discipline.  (R.) 

DiH  Cipliiiaiit,  n.  [Lat.  disci^bmms.J  One  of  a  strict 
religious  order.  (R.) 

Disciplina  riaii.  a.  Pertaining  to  discipline. 

— n.  One  who  enforces  discipline,  or  adherence  to  stated 
rules;  a  martinet. 

—pi.  {£ccl.)  A  term  once  applied  to  the  Puritans  and  Pres¬ 
byterians.  r  T  a- 

Diis'clplintscy,  a.  [Fr.  discipfinaire,  from  L.  Tait.ais- 
ciplintiriiif.]  Pertaining  to  discipline,  or  governinent 
by  strict  rules ;  relating  to  a  regular  course  of  education  ; 
intended  for  instruction. 

DiHciplinc,  (dis^te-plitif')  n.  [Lat.  diVipfina.  from uis-l 
cfputus,  a  disciple.]  Instruction;  te.icliing;  education; 
tr.iiniiig:  cultivation;  improvement :  culture;  instruc-i 
tioii,  and  g  ivernment;  methoil  of  government;  oriler: 
rule;  that  which  is  taught;  art;  science;  snbjestion  lo| 
laws,  rules,  orders,  precept.s,  or  regulations;  puuish-j 
ment;  chastisement;  correction.  I 

(Bed.)  The  piinishm-nts  employed  in  convents,  .and 
those  which  enthusi:ists  uailergo  or  inflict  upon  them¬ 
selves  by  wav  of  m  irtitication. 

(.Mil.  and  Xiral.)  The  series  of  duties  to  be  performeil 
by  both  orders,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  eacli 
service.  '  It  also  implies  subonlination,  and  prai  tice  to 
proficiency  of  the  manual  evolutions  and  exercises  ot 
the  different  s-rvices.  .  ' 

Dis  cipline,  r.  a.  To  subject  to  discipline,  or  instruc¬ 
tion;  to  inform  the  mind:  to  educate;  to  teach;  to' 
train;  to  instruct;  to  advance  by  instruction ;  to  regu¬ 
late;  to  govern;  to  triin  up  in  good  order,  methisl. 

regularity,  good  conduct,  and  habits;  p>  direct;  to  cor¬ 
rect:  to  chastise;  to  punish.  ] 

Dis'ciplinetl.  p.  <t.  Instructed;  e<luc.ated:  snijected 
to  rules  and  regulations;  corrected;  chastised;  pun¬ 
ished  ;  adnionisheil. 

Dla'cipliner.  n.  One  who  disciplines. —  .Viltnn. 
Disciuiin’,  e.  a.  [/>I<  and  efrim  J  To  deny  all  claim 
to:  to  reject,  lus  not  belongiug  to  one’s  s<df:  oia-nly  bij 

reject  any  union  or  comiectiou  with;  to  disown;  to  dis-l 
avow;  to  renounce. 

— e.  n.  To  disavow  all  part,  or  share. 

Disclaim  er,  n.  (i  iio.)  A  person  who  disclaims,  dis  j 
avows, or  renounces;  a  form  il  drsavowal ;  renunciation ;  | 

relinquishment,  as  of  claims,  pretensions,  ic. 

Disclose',  e.  a.  [Lat.  dU,  and  cl'Htiio,  cl-i't-ou,  to  shut 

SeeCLOSS.}  Toseparatefroin  thingsshnt  np;  tonneover; 

to  open  ;  to  unveil ;  to  discover  ;  to  reve.sl ;  to  divulge. 

— r.  n.  To  open ;  to  gape.  | 

DiHCloa'cr,  n.  One  who  discloses. 

Disclo  sure,  n.  [L  it.  dis,  and  L  Lat.  claumra.  a  shut¬ 
ting  a  ca.stle,  a  fort  ]  .Act  of  discb«ing;  an  uncovering, 
and  opening  to  view ;  act  of  revealing,  or  making  known : 
revelation  ;  utterance  of  what  w.is  seiwet ;  a  telling  ; ; 
that  which  is  disclosed,  or  m.ide  known.  ' 

Disclii'siuii,  n.  [Lit.  dUrJunn  ]  „ 

Dis'eo.  a  considerable  island  in  Davis  htr.iit  off  the 

coast  of  OreenUii'l.  beloiiijiiig  to  D<iniiiark  ;  Uit.  6/  11 

N.,  Lon.  53®  20'  W. 

Dis'ea.  in  itichigm,  a  post  village  of  Macomb  co.,  abt. 

27  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Discuhe'rciit.  a.  Incoherent. 

n.  (ir.  a  nisc,  nni 

form  1  Something  in  the  form  of  a  discus,  or  disc. 

Dis'coitl.  Disco Urnl.n.  Having  the  form  of  a  di«. 

Discol  or,  r.  a.  [Pn-tix  </iT,  and  co/or.  q.  v  ;  0.  Fr.  rfe*- 
coforcr.  now  decdorer ;  Pr.  and  Sp.  dc.«oforar;  It.  and 
L  Lat.  discoforarc,]  To  deprive  of  color;  to  alter  the  I 
natural  hue  or  color  of;  to  stain  ;  to  tinge :  fhanze 

or  alter  any  color,  natural  or  artificial;  to  alter  tne 
complexion'of;  to  change  the  appearance  of. 
Diseolorn'tion.n.  Act  of  altering  tlm  color  :  a  stain¬ 
ing  ;  alteration  of  color ;  alteration  of  complexion  or  ^ 

appearance.  ,  .  ,  *  •  j 

niiii»ororo<L  p.  a.  Altered  in  color;  stained. 
Biscom-rn,  r.'^.  [0.  Fr.  <Usc..nJire  ;  Kr.  dreonfirr,  pp. 
deconfU  ■  It.  tconAggrrr ;  Lat.  dw.  con,  and  Jign.  to  fix.. 
To  rout ;  to  defeat ;  to  scatter  in  fight ;  to  cause  to  flee ; : 

to  vanquish.  ..... 

•‘Id  pursDing  rebels  half  dUromfited."  Addison. 

_ n.  Root;  dispersion;  defeat;  overthrow. 

“  Flv  voa  must ;  incurable  discomfit  ^ 

Keigns  in  ihe  hearts  of  all  our  present  party.  -  SHoks. 

DIscoin'Iited.  p.  a.  Routed:  defeated;  overthrown, 
BiscSm  liture,  n.  [O.  Fr.  de,co«./t/«re .-  Fr.  drcond- 
<«re  ]  Rout:  defeat  in  battle;  dispersion;  overthrow, 

Du"«m-fortrrTfF“m,/^^^  It.  disennforfars.] 
irdeprive  ofcomfor^:  to  disturb  peace  or  happine®: 
m  nX  nnea.sy;  to  pain  ;  to  grieve;  to  sadden ;  tode-^ 

^n^^Want  of  comfort:  nneasiness;  disturbance  of  peace ; , 
pain;  grief;  inquietude.  I 


Disoommciitl’.  r.  o.  To  declare  to  be  unworthy  of 
coiiimeiidatiun;  to  blame;  to  censure;  to  mention  with 
di!^ippri>batioii. 

l>im‘Oiiiinoii<l  a.  Blamable;  censurable;  ae- 

gerviiijr  disjipprubiition. 

l>isc*oiiiiiioii<i«%  tion^  w.  a\ct  of  diacommeuding  ; 
blame;  censure. 

r.  a.  and  Fr.  commode.]  To  in- 

cuiiiiuode.  (R.) 

I>i?*4*oiiuiio'<lions,  a.  Incommodious;  inconvenient. 

( R  )  .  j- 

I>i«ooniiiio'<liously,  adr.  In  a  dUconimodious 
manner.  IR.) 

I>isooiniiio'4liou»neHS.  n.  Inconvenience. 
l>isooiiiin<>4l  ity,  n.  Inconimodiiy ;  disadvantage; 
niisforttiue.  (R.) 

Oi'sooiii'iiioii.  r. rt.  (l/xto.)  To  deprive  of  the  nglit 
of  cuiumoii ;  to  appropriate  common  land;  to  separate 
and  inclose  a  common  ;  to  deprive  ot  the  privileges  of  a 
place. 

I>i»coiii  |>«4iiy%  To  deprive  of  company ;  to  dis- 

OisVoiiipose's  I*. 0/  [Fr.  decomposer.]  To  throw  into 
contusion,  as  aflairs;  to  disturb  peace  and  quietness,  as 
of  the  mind  or  teiii|Fer;  to  disorder;  to  derange;  to  dis¬ 
turb:  to  disconcert ;  to  agitate  ;  toniflle;  to  vex. 
Oif^coni  j>o«ie4r,  p.  a.  Lnsettled;  disordered;  ruffled; 
agitateil ;  disturln**!. 

I>is<*oini>os'ediio«Sn  n.  Quality  of  being  discom- 
disquiet:  agitation.  ,  j- 

l>i»C*oini>o»'iiro,  «.  Suite  of  being  discomposed;  dis- 
«»rder;  agitation;  disturbance;  perturbation. 

r. a.  JNime  as  Discoc.^t,  */. r. 

I  i>i»conct*rt',  v.a.  [See  Concert.]  To  break  or  inter- 
1  nipt  any  order,  plan,  or  barmonioiis  scheme. —  To  un- 
i  settle  the  mind.  —  To  derange:  to  disturb;  to  confuse. — 
To  ruffle:  to  defeat;  to  frustrate. 

I>i«iC«iiCer'tioii,  n.  Act  of  disconcerting;  discompo- 
I  sure.  -  .  , 

Di«*t*onforin'rtblo,  a.  That  is  not  conformable; 

dissenting.  R.l  ..  .  /  v 

Oisconforiii'ity,  n.  Want  of  conformity,  (r.) 
Discoiilfru'ity,  n.  Want  of  agreement ;  unlikeness: 

disparity.  ,  .  .  , 

I>iscon licet',  r.  o.  To  separate,  as  things  connectea 
together:  to  dissolve,  as  a  preexisting  connection. 
I>isconiicot'o<l.  <1.  Separ.iPKl:  dbiiniteil. 
fi>iso<mnoc'tion,  n.  Act  of  disconnecting  or  sepa¬ 
rating,  or  state  of  being  disunited;  separation  :  waul  of 
union. 

Oiscon'solanoe.  n.  Disconsolateness. — ri'irkf. 
i>iscoii>*olate.  a.  [o.  Fr.  Dc.stitute  of 

comfort  or  consolation:  sorrowful:  hopeless,  or  not  ex¬ 
pecting  comfort;  sad;  dejected;  melaucholj';  sjiddening 
gloomy :  cheerless. 


and  to  be  succeeded  or  resolvM  by  concords  to  which 
tliey  have  some  relation.  D.  are  sometimes  intentumally 
intnMliiced  into  iinisic.  not  for  them.selves  alone,  but  m 
set  off  the  conconls  by  contrast  and  oppiFsition.  'Iheir 
necessity  in  the  com;»oj*iiion  of  part-niu>K-  cannot  lie 
denit^d,  as  they  not  only  impriFve  the  conconls  by  oppo- 
8iti«>n,  but  liy  causing  a  momeiitHry  dislrc^s*  to  the  «ir, 
w'hich  remains  un>i4ti!*fied  and  even  uneasy  until  it 
hears  soiUKthiug  better,  they  give  a  Mimiilus  to  the 
attention,  which  would  otherwise  languish. 
DisiCord'aiicCw  aiicywW.Llr  difcordanc^, 

from  Iail.di5(y/r</dnx.]  Want  of  concord  ;  diBagreemeiit ; 

I  op|Fositii>n  :  inconsistency  ;  discord. 

Dii^corclaiil.a.  [Fr.]  W  anting  concord  or  agreement ; 
in  a  stiite  of  opposition  ;  being  at  variance;  not  coinci¬ 
dent;  disitgreeing:  incongruous;  contradictory  :  repug¬ 
nant;  contrary;  not  in  unison;  dUsonanl;  iuharmo* 
nious:  harsh;  jarring. 

{Mus.)  Applied  to  all  dissonant  or  inharmonious 
sounds,  whether  successive  or  pinmltaneoiis. 
I>i>40or<l'antly, ode.  In  a  discordant  manner. 
l>i»Oor  «lia.  iJ/ytA.)  The  goddess  of  misciiief,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nox,  anrl  sister  to  the  avenging  Nemesis,  was 
expelled  from  heaven  for  bree<ling  discord  among  the 
go<ls.  Irritate<i  at  not  being  invited  to  attend  the  inq>- 
tials  of  Peleus  and  1  betis.  she  threw  into  the  niid&t  of 
the  go-idepses  the  famous  g<d*len  apple,  bearing  I  lie 
inscription  V^tur  pulchriori^  **  it  be  given  to  the 
most  beautiful,”  which  occasioned  the  famous  contest 
of  which  Paris  was  the  umpire.  This  contest  was  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  of  innumerable  calamities. 

n.  [?p.  c/F’Scon/uc;  dtrompU.^  (Cnm.) 
An  allowance  made  on  a  bill,  or  any  other  debt  not  >et 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  present  payment.  It  is 
usual  in  ct>mniercial  dealings  to  allow  f«»r  D.  a  sum 
equal  to  the  interest  on  the  debt  from  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  time  when  it  actually  becomes  due:  which 
sum  is  <b*<lucte<l  from  tlie  wlnde  anuuint.  Thus,  a  per- 
sim  holding  a  bill  f<»r  $UM».00  payalde  in  one  year  at  7 
per  cent,  would  receive  $9A5.00..wbich  wtuild  be  conpid- 
ere<i  its  present  value.  The  true  D.  of  any  sum  fi»r  any 
given  time,  is  such  a  sum  as  will  in  that  tinie  amount 
to  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  be  discounted.  FUaborate 
tables  have  been  calculated,  showing  the  D.  op  any  sum 
for  any*  given  number  of  dsij's,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
computation.  aD<l  are  used  by  all  banks  and  bunkers. 
D.  tables  are  also  interest  tables:  care  must  be  taken, 
Imwever,  not  to  confound  interest  with  discount.  If. 
is  the  abatement  in  adruncf;  interest  is  iwyment  of 
u-age  of  money,  i^aid  at  the  end  of  the  p«Tiod  or  at  ma¬ 
turity. —  The  term  discount  is  also  applit'd:  —  to  the 
sum  de^liictwl  or  refunded!:— to  a  deduction  on  the  price 
of  purcha.'^eil  merchandise,  in  consideration  of  immedi¬ 
ate  payment :  —  and  to  the  depreciation  iu  value  of  any 
fixe«l  investment. 


_  n.\e«i  invepiiiiciii. 

Ill  a  diaconaolale  fiianner; 

witliout^cointort. _  or  rale  i>er  cent.,  from  the  pnnciial  sum:  to  lend  on  ad- 


Dis<*oii'!^olatoncs^«  n.  State  of  being  disconsolate. 
Discontent',  n.  Content.]  Uneasiness  or  in¬ 

quietude  of  mind;  dissatisfaction. 

■a.  Disci  in  teiite<l;  iiiieiisy  ;  di.«‘satisfle<I. 


oaclk.iu  ujl  A.  VII  -•  VA.  iwv.ximt,  --V 

or  rale  per  cent.,  from  the  principal  sum:  to  lend  on  ad- 
VHDce  the  amount  of.  d^^ducting  the  interest  or  other 
rate  per  cent,  from  the  principal,  at  the  lime  of  the  loan 
or  advance. 


\  a  ucr, 

-a.  i,i»c.M..c...c..  HU«,fi,fv  -r.  n.  To  lend,  or  make  a  practice  of  lending  monev,  de- 

Uil^  ii'Xi;  -  imj..  a^m  nme  Of  .lie  ^ 

DlX’nIent'e.l..r,  adr.  In  a  discontented  -nner  ^  Di^ooun^  on  wUich 

DisX^\.nt  o<.noaq.m  State  of 


w»..  --e  .  - -r~ 

uncJisineas  of  mind  ;  inquietude;  dissatisfaction. 
Di«icoiiteiit’in|;:,  u.  Giving  uneasiness  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 


out  of  countenance;  to  abash:  to  fli.-heart«'n :  P>  dis¬ 
courage  ;  to  chK-k ;  to  restrain  by  frowns,  censure,  argu¬ 
ment.  opposition,  or  cold  treatment. 


nieni.  oppiwuivii,  v*  A.*»iAa  ........ 

„V;;o„....r„,en,.  .  win. 

or  uiie.'isy  in  mind ;  iiiieasinet»s  ,  inquietiiue ,  aisconieni. ,  t  ki  > 

Discoiitlmiiible.  a.  That  may  lie  disc“ntinii«l.  (a.) I  ^  diecoiiiitcnanccs. 

Diwooiitiii  nance,  n.  Interruption  ol  continuan^ce  "  j,  y  „.i^D;,jvD„cesmouey,ordi.icounts; 

want  of  continued  connection  or  cohesion  of  parts,  IMseottni^^ 

want  of  union;  cessation;  intermission:  sepanition  ,  [Tr.  dtcotfra<7'^.]  To  dishearten ; 

ilDunion.  .  •  *  _ tn  dDurive  of  confidence;  to  deter  from  anything:  to 

Discontinua  tion,  «.  Breach  or  intemipiion  of  |  .  ..x  .  in 


continuity  :  disruption  or  sepanilion  of  parts. 
Discontiii'uc,  r.n.  [Fr.  Not  to  con¬ 

tinue  :  U)  leave  off :  to  cause  t*»  cease :  to  stop ;  to  put  an 
end  to;  to  break  off;  to  interrupt;  to  cease  to  take  or 
receive, 

— r.  n.  To  lose  continuity;  to  cease;  to  leave  the  posses¬ 
sion,  or  lose  an  established  or  long-enjoy<Ml  right. 

D  jscoiitin'iictliicsis,  n.  State  of  lK.*ing  dlscontinu*^!. 
Disoonf  iniicc',  n.  {Law.)  One  whose  estate  is  dis¬ 
continued. — Blfi<^stonf. 

Discontin  ucr,  n.  One  who  discontinues. 
Dis<*ontinu'ity,  n.  Waut  of  continuity;  disunity 
of  parts:  want  ot  cohesion. 

Di^^con t i iinop'*  n.  One  who  discontinues ;— 

opiFOsed  to  rf»>cm?/inu4'e. — BtacksUme. 

Di^icontiii'iions.  a.  Not  continuous;  broken  off;  in¬ 
terrupted. 

Dlspoph'orrp.  n.pL  (Zniit.)  , 

Dis<*0|>lcil  Ptt,  n.  [Gr.  and  p/euro,  a  nh.]  ( 

A  genus  of  plants,  order  vl pi uce/r.  The  Bishop-weed,  D. 
•  cainllacra.  found  ir  swamps  from  Jla-ssachusetts  to 
Georgia,  has  a  stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  much  branched : 
leaves  very  smooth ;  iimhels  axillary  ;  and  white  flowers 

blossoming  from  July  to  November. 

Dis'cor.1,  n.  [Yr.  discicrdc ;  Lat.  dtscnrdui  —  dis.  and 
cor.  cordis,  Ihe  heart.]  DisaCTeement :  want  of  order  or 


attempt  to  redress  or  prevent :  to  dispirit;  to  depress; 
to  dissuade.  ,  , 

Discoiir'affcablc,  a.  Ttiat  may  be  disconraged  or 
disheartened.  *  i  *  ,  # 

I>i«4COiir'ascnicnt.  n.  [Yv.  dlconrapnnBvt.^  KcX  of 
disheartening,  or  depriving  of  courage:  the  act  of  deter¬ 
ring  or  dissuading  from  an  undertaking.— Ihe  act  of 
depressing  confidence;  that  which  destroys  or  abates 
courage,  confidem  e,  or  hope. — That  which  deters,  or 
tends  tt)  deter,  from  an  undertaking,  or  from  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  anything.  ,  .  . 

^isoon  F'aflr^^r,  n.  lie  who.  or  tiiat  which,  disconrages. 

Ili^ooii p'jiisrintrl In  a  discouraging  manner. 

B!HOoXe7(</.7-/iV.'.)n.  [Fr.dtVanrx,-  tAt.disrurstu, 
from  discurro  —  dis.  slid  curro.  to  run.]  (L«/ic.)  An 
operation  of  the  minil.  wlierehy  it  joisses  or  iirocewis  from 
one  thing  to  another,  —  from  a  thing  known  to  one  un¬ 
known  : —  svnonvmoiis  with  rra»</ninir. 

(Rhet^  A  series  of  sentences  and  argnmentsarrangen 
in  a  re-.'iilar  manner,  with  a  view  to  carry  coniiction  to 
the  mind-  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed :  —  an  oration. 

—Miitnal  intercourse  by  spoken  language ;  conversation  ; 

— r"*'n  ’  *To*talk :  to  converse  :  to  communicate  thoughts 
or  ideas  in  a  formal  manner :  to  treat  nis>n  in  a  solemn, 
set  manner.  — To  rea8.jn  ;  to  pass  from  premises  to  cou- 


harinonv  ;  variance ;  diffWence ;  oppositicoi ;  dissension ;  over ;  to  ntter  or  give  forth, 

contention  :  strife ;  disagreement  of  sounds ;  dissonance ,  ■  ■  ^uconrsc  all  our  fortune,." 

—  Ilie  opposite  of  concord.  .  '  pet  us  loere  .v  .-s 

(.\fus.)  A  dissonant  or  inharmonious  combination  of  n.  A  gp<»akcr :  one  who  harangues,  or 

sounds,  so  calb'd  in  contradistinction  to  conjyird  the  forth. —*A  writer  on  any  subject ;  a  dissertator. 

offt*cts  of  which  it  is  intended  to  sweeten  and  ..  Phiiolo«rs  and  criUcal  <iacou«cr».'*— 5roifn«. 

Some  require  to  be  introduced  by  certain  preparatives,  |  Philologor,  .ud  criuci  auco 
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(i.  Pa.*isi!ip[  ^>y  intcrmefllatcRtf*ps  from 
prfNii.ses  to  consequences.  —  Interlocutory;  containing 
ilialogue. 

“  The  epic  is  everywhere  Interlaced  with  diecoKreiwe  scenes.” 

Jjrydcn. 

—Having  a  tendency  or  di8|)ositlr)n  to  converse;  coininu- 
nicative;  as,  a  discoursive  jx-rsotn 
Discour'teous,  a.  Unc«»nrleons;  void  of  couite.sy: 

uncivil ;  rude;  uncoinplaisant ;  wanting  in  good  nianners. 
Discour'tcously  9  a</c.  In  a  rude  or  uncivil  manner ;  I 
with  incivility. 

I^iscoii  r'f  oo  v.  Incivility;  discourtesy;! 

riuleueas  or  churlishness  ot  behavior  or  language.  i 

u.  [From  Lat.  disctcsy  a  disc.]  llesembling 
a  discus,  or  «Visc;  brojwl ;  flat  ;  wide. 

Discov'eiiant,  u.  a.  To  break  off  a  covenant  with. 

{-kuv'i\)  V.  a.  [Fr.  dicouvrir — dcand  anivrir. 
See  CovKK.l  To  remove,  as  a  covering;  to  find  out,  as 
something liiddeii  or  not  known  before;  to  a.sceitain  ;^to 
make  known  ;  to  disclose:  to  show;  to  manifest.  To 
reveal;  to  cunimnnicate;  to  make  known;  to  imj»art; 
to  tell. 

"  Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.”  —  Prov.  xxv. 

—To  have  tlm  first  sight  of;  to  find  out ;  to  detect;  as,  to 
discover  an  isl:m«l. 

— r.  w.  To  appear  ;  to  present  or  show  one’s  self. 
I>i-SOOVOral>irify,  State  or  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
coverable. 

l>i«^cov  orable,  a.  That  may  be  discovered,  or  seen  ; 

apparent ;  as,  “  not  discoverable,  by  reason.” — 
Discov^^ror,  71.  One  who  discovers  or  finds  out;  a 
spy.  —  An  explorer ;  a  scout. 

I>iscov'ert,  n.  {Liw.)  One  not  within  the  bounds 
of  matrimony; — applied  to  a  woman  unmarried  or 
widowed 

Discov'ertiire,  n.  {Law,)  Freedom  from  matrimonial 
ties. 

Disco  v'ery.n.  Act  of  discovering;  action  of  disclosing 
to  view,  or  bringing  to  light ;  «lisclosnre  ;  manifestati»»n. 
—A  making  known  ;  action  of  finding  something  hidden  ; 
revelation;  as, ‘‘such  a  ought  to  be  made  as 

late  as  possilde."  —  Swift. 

—  Act  of  fin«ling  out,  or  coming  to  the  knowledge  of;  act 
of  espying:  first  sight  of;  as,  the  discovenj  of  a  new  con¬ 
tinent. —That  which  is  first  brought  to  light,  seen,  or 
known  ;  the  unravelling  a  plot  in  a  tragedy  or  comedy. 
Discov'ery  Fort,  in  Ore.gnv^  a  harbor  near  the  head 
of  the  Strafts  of  Juan  de  Fnca,  extending  inland  about 
8  m.  to  the  parallel  of  4s°  N. 

Discrji'dlo,  v.  n.  To  emerge,  as  from  a  cradle. 
Disera'site,  77.  (Min.)  See  Dy.scuasite. 

Discro<rit,  n.  [Fr.,  from  dtcf6diter  —  d^.,  juid  ertditer, 
to  credit.]  Want  of  credit  or  go«>d  reputati(m ;  some  de¬ 
gree  of  disgrace  or  reproach ;  want  of  belief,  trust,  or 
confidence;  disesteem;  disrepute;  disbelief;  dishonor; 
distrust. 

*'  The  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe.”— Pope. 

— Act  of  iliscrediting ;  state  of  being  unworthy  of  credit  or 
credence  ;  ns,  the  story  w:is  received  with  discredit. 

— v>.  a.  To  give  no  credit  t«) ;  not  to  credit  or  believe;  to 
disbelieve;  to  distrust;  as,  the  news  is  generally  7/<>- 
To  deprive  of  credit  or  goo<l  reputiition  ;  to 
make  less  reputalde  or  honorable;  to  bring  into  dis¬ 
esteem,  nr  into  some  degree  of  disgrace,  or  into  disre¬ 
pute.  —  To  deiirive  of  credibility  or  trust ;  to  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  in. 

Di^iorod'ifable,  a.  Injurious  to  credit  or  reputation; 
diBroputaldc :  disgraceful. 

Disorod'itably,  adv.  In  a  discreditable  manner. 
Discrocritor,  n.  One  who  discredits. 

Discreel',  a.  [Fr.  diseret;  Lat.  discretus,  from  disceimo. 
dix,  and  cerno,  to  separate.]  Perceiving  distinctly;  dis¬ 
cerning;  prinlent;  wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil,  and 
in  selecting  the  best  means  to  accom[)liKh  a  purpose ; 
circumspect;  cautious:  wary;  not  rash  or  headstrong. 

•'  Wisest,  virtuouse.st,  dxscreHest,  best."  —  Miltoyu 
Discroet'ly,  adv.  Circumspectly;  cautiously;  pru¬ 
dently;  in  a  discreet  manner;  with  discretion. 

'•  Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got, 

Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot."  —  Waller. 
Dlscreot'iioss.  n.  Quality  of  beim:  discreet ;  discretion. 
Dis'ero|»aiioo,  Dis'oropaney,  77.  [Lat  discre- 
pantia,  from  discrepn,  discrepans.,  to  sound  differently — 
dis,  and  crepo.  to  creak,  to  rattle.  See  Crepitate.]  Dis¬ 
cordance  ;  difference :  disagreement;  contrariety;  state 
0  of  being  discrepant  or  inoongruons. 

“  Diversity  of  education,  and  discrepancy  ot  principles."  Lord  Dighy 
Dis'crepant,  «.  [L  it.  </i.s'c>-^pa7i.?.]  Incongruous;  dif¬ 
ferent;  disagreeing;  contrary. 

Discrete  ,  a.  [Lat.  d{scre.tfi.<(.  See  Discreet.]  Separate; 

distinct:  disjunct;  u.s,  a  r/fscrefe  quantity. 

.-Di.-sjunctive;  discretivo;  as,  “  I  resign  my  life,  but  not 
my  honor,  is  a  discrete  proposition.”  — Johnson. 

D.  movement.  A  sncMen  pitch  of  tlie  voice  from  one 
extremity  of  the  musical  scale  to  another;  —  opposed  to 
concrete  movement. 

D.  proportion.  (ArUh.)  Proportion  where  the  ratio 
between  two  pairs  of  numbers,  or  quantifies,  is  the  same ; 
but  without  there  being  the  same  proportion  between 
(ill  the  four :  thus,  6  :  8  : :  3  :  4. 

D.finantity.  (Arith.)  A  quantity  of  which  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  liave  a  separate  an<i  distiiict  existen<*e ;  thus, 
numbers  are  discrete  quantities,  being  composed  of  sepa¬ 
rate  units. —  \Vorc.estj>r. 

Discrotion,  (d7S-ATc,.sA'o77.)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat. 

Quality  of  being  discreet;  prudence,  or  knowledge  and 
prudence  ;  wise  management ;  true  discernment  united 
with  caution  ;  knowletlge  to  govern  or  ilirect  (Uie’s  self 
properly;  nice  discernment  and  judgment,  directed  by 


circumspection:  capacity  for  wise  management;  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  and  pnnlence;  as,  “the  better  part  of 
valour  is  discr  tion." —  Shaks. 

—Liberty  or  power  of  acting  according  to  one’s  own  ju<lg- 
ment;  exercise  of  free  and  uncontrolled  powers  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

At  discretion.  Without  stipvilation  ;  as,  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

DiHcre  lioiial,  Discre'tionary,  a.  [Fr.  discre- 
tifmnaire.\  Lett  to  discretion;  unrestrained  except  by 
discretion  (.*r  judgment ;  that  is  to  be  directed  or  man¬ 
aged  by  dl.scretion  only  ;  as,  discretionary  power. 
Disore'tioiiall.v.  DiJiicro'tioiiarily.  At  dis¬ 
cretion;  by  discretiiui ;  according  to  lU.scretion. 
Discro'tivo,  a.  Disjunctive;  noting  separation  or  op¬ 
position ;  separate;  distinct. 

D.  proposition.  (Loffic.)  A  proposition  expressing  dis¬ 
tinction.  contrurine.ss,  or  variety,  noted  by  the  jiarticles 
hutf  hough,  yet,  Ac.;  us,“  Jol)  was  patient,  (hough  bis  grief 
was  great.”  —  Unf/s.  —  (Gram.)  A  D.  distinction  is  one 
which  implies  oppo.sition  ;  as,  not  a  man,  hut  a  beast. 
Discro'ti v<*ly •  adv.  In  a  discrctive  manner. 
Di»»eritll'iii(Ult,  n.  (Matlt.)  The/>.of  a  given  quantity 
is  the  resultant  id'  tlie  system  of  equation,  formed  by 
equating  to  zero  the  several  first  derived  functions  of 
that  (juantity. 

Discrim'iiiato,  v.  a.  [Lat.  discrimino,  discrinnnatus, 
from  discrinien,  that  which  separates  or  ilivide.s  two 
things;  from  discemw.  See  Discern.]  To  distingnisli ;  to 
observe  the  difference  between;  to  select  from  others; 
to  make  a  distinction  or  difference  between.  ^ 

, — To  mark  witli  notes  of  difference;  to  distinguish  by  some' 
note  or  mark.  ^  1 

Di^^crini'iiiate*  a.  [Lat.  discriminatus.'\  Distin¬ 
guished  ;  having  tlie  difference  marked. 

— V.  77.  To  make  a  difference,  or  distinction  ;  to  distin- 
gui.-^li;  to  ol»serve  or  note  a  difference. 
Disorim'inatoly.  adv.  Distinctly  ;  with  minute  dis- 
tinctiim;  particularly. 

Dii^crim'iiiateiiess,  n.  Distinctness;  marked  dif¬ 
ference. 

DiHcrimiiia'tion.  n.  [L.  Lat.  discriminatio.]  Act 
of  discriminating  or  distiiigui.shing;  act  of  making  or 
observing  jv  difference. 

“Prudent  disrrf'mjnation  made  between  the  offenders  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees.”  —  Addison. 

— State  of  being  distinguished  or  discriminated.— Discern¬ 
ment;  penetration;  clearness;  acuteness ;  judgment. -- 
Distinction;  mark  of  distinction ;  that  which  discrimi¬ 
nates. 

Diserini'inative,  a.  That  discriminates  or  distin¬ 
guishes  ;  clniracleristic.  —  That  wliich  observes  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Discrim'iiiativoly,  adv.  With  discrimination  or 
distinction. 

DtKCriiil'inator,  n.  One  who  discriminates  or  dis¬ 
tinguishes. 

Diserim'Inatory,  a.  Discriminative. 
l>isicro%vii',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  crown. 
l>Eseul'patory,  a.  Having  the  power  of  exculpation. 
Dii^ciiiii'beiicy^  71.  Act  of  leaning  over  the  table  at 
meals. 

DiK<*uni'b^i*9  V.  a.  To  free  from  encumbrance;  to 
disencumber. 

DiH(*iir^ioiii,  (dis-kur'shwi,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  di9- 
currOj  di.scursus—diSy  }ind  enrro,  to  run.  See  Current.] 
A  running  or  rumbling  about ;  a  pjissing  from  one  thing 
toanotlier;  gra'lation  of  reasoning  or  argument. 
Disour'mivo,  a.  [Vv.  discur.sif;  Sp.  rf/scwr.stvc.]  Mov¬ 
ing  or  roving  about;  desultory;  argumentative;  rea¬ 
soning;  proceeding  regularly  from  premises  to  conse¬ 
quences. 

Discur'sl voly,  adv.  In  a  discursive  manner. 
Diseur'siveiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
cursive. 

Disciir'sory.  a.  DiBcursive;  argumentative. 

77.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diskos.  See  Disk.]  A  round, 
flat  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  stone,  to  be  thrown  in  play  ; 
a  quoit :  a  disc;  the  bice  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

(Antiq.)  The  quoit  used  by  the  ancients  was  gener¬ 
ally  a  }>eavy,  circular 
j>ioco  of  iron,  some¬ 
times  perforated  in 
the  middle.  Tlie  D. 
was  not  thrown!  at  a 
mark,  but  the  play¬ 
ers  endeavored  w-ho 
could  throw  it  tlie 
farthest.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  throwing  the 
D.  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  being  one 
of  the  8|x>rts  at  the 
funeral  of  Patrocliis. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  An¬ 
tiquities  at  Paris,  a 
I).  i.s  preserved  wliich 
contain.s  holes  fnr  the 
insertion  of  tlie 
thumh  and  fingers. 

In  the  well  -  know'n 
statue  of  Discobolus 
throwing  the  i)., 

(Fig.  8.33,)  one  of  the 
methods  of  using  it 
may  be  seen. 

Di«Cii«»'9  r.  a.  [Lat. 
discutio,  discussum 
— dis,  and  quutin,  to  ^‘0- 

shake,  to  beat,  to  mscoBOLUS  throwing  the  discus. 
strike  ;  Fr.  discuter.]  (Prem  an  ancient  statue  by  Myron.) 
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To  separate  into  parts ;  to  disperse;  to  scatter;  to  dis¬ 
solve;  to  repel;  to  debate:  to  jigitato  by  argument;  to 
clear  of  objections  and  difficulties ;  to  sift;  to  examine 
by  disputation;  to  ventilate;  to  reason  on. 

DiscuHs'or,  n.  One  who  iliscusses. 

Disonsj^'iiitf,  77.  Exarninatam. 

77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. f/Z-'cim/o.]  Act  ofdls- 

cussing  or  sifting;  debate;  disquisition;  the  agitation 
of  a  point  or  snlject  with  a  view  to  elicit  truth;  the 
treating  of  a  subject  by  argument. 

(Med.)  Dispersion  or  resolution  of  tumors  or  coagu¬ 
lated  matter. 

(Civil  Laiv.)  In  Louisiana,  a  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  surely,  by  which  tlie  property  of  tlie  principal 
debtor  is  made  liable  before  resort  can  be  hsid  to  the 
sureties.  This  is  called  the  benefice,  of  discu.'ision. 

Dii^Olis'f^iOiitiK  a.  That  relates  to  discussion;  discus- 
8i\e.  (R.) 

Dii^Ciis'sivo,  a.  [Fr.  c?i>nm7[/’.]  Having  tlie  power  to 
discuss,  resolve,  or  dispense  tumors  or  coagtilated  matter. 

Di5«cil'tioilt«  a.  [Lat.  di.scutiens.'}  (M'd.)  Disciissive. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  class  of  medicines  used  by  surgeons  to 
dissolve  or  dissipate  impacted  bnrnors,  swellings,  tu¬ 
mors.  Ac.  Like  deohstnients,  however,  sncli  remedies 
are  more  fanciful  than  real  ;  for  thongli  mercury,  li-ad, 
and  amitionia  are  considered  among  the  be^t  of  the 
class,  there  is  one  agent  of  more  vjilue  than  tw  enty  such 
Combined,  as  a  bond  fide  D.,  and  tliat  is  tbe  bnnian 
band.  Friction  with  a  soft  liand — with  orwitliont  lard, 
or  oil— is  the  only  reliable  D.  in  the  wliole  catalogue. 

I  Di.sdaiii^  17.  a.  [0  Fr.  «/e,srfn7^77€>‘ ;  h'r.  dtdaigner  ;  It. 

1  disdrotiare ;  Lat.  rfe,  and  dipnor.  from  dignus.  wortli.y. 
See  Deign  ]  To  think  or  deem  unworthy;  to  deem 
worthless;  to  consider  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care, 
regard,  esteem, or  derogatory  to  one’s  character;  to  con¬ 
temn. 

— r.  71.  To  consider  as  derogatory;  to  scorn. 

— 77.  [Fr.  dedain  ;  Sp.  dej:den,  des<ieno.]  Contempt ;  scorn  ; 
a  passion  excited  either  by  contempt  for,  or  detestation 
of,  what  is  mean  and  dislionorahle,  or  by  some  supposed 
superiority:  arrogance;  bangbtiness;  pride. 

Di5i»<laiii'f'iil.  G.  Full  of  disdain ;  expressing  disdain  ; 
contemptuous;  scornful;  liaughty:  indignant. 

Distclaiii'f'ully«  adv.  Contemptuously;  with  scorn; 
in  a  haughty  manner. 

Dif^daiii'fiiliiost^.  77.  Quality  of  being  disdainful; 
contempt;  contemptuousness;  liaughty  scorn. 

DiMle'ify.i’.G-  To  deprive  of  the  quality  of  being  a  god. 

DiMliai>a'?*oii,  or  Bjsdiapa'son,  77.  [See  Diapason.]  A 
double  diapason  ;  a  scale  of  two  octaves,  or  a  fifteenth. 

Dis'oaso,  7*.  [0.  Fr. rfiVa^e.]  (Med.)  Any  morbid  slate 
of  the  body  generally,  or  of  any  particular  organ  or  part 
of  tbe  body,  is  called*  a  D.  By  medical  writers  tlie  term 
D.  is  defined  jis  implying  “a  deviation  from  the  natural 
and  healtliy  actions  of  tlie  whole  system,  or  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  part;  *' and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  dessignating 
certain  forms  of  disease  by  tlie  follow  jug  terms,  namely : 
acute,  chronic,  contagious  or  infections,  endemic,  epidemic, 
exanthematous,  hereditary,  idiopathic  or  primary,  inter- 
niittent,  functional,  nialignant,  puerperal,  specific,  spo¬ 
radic,  Ac.  The  classification  and  ariangemeiit  of  Z>. 
according  to  their  external  characters  is  called  nosology ; 
and  that  bianch  of  science  which  more  particularly  re¬ 
gards  the  nntui'e  and  jirogress  of  l>.,  with  a  view  to  its 
cure,  is  cnWvd  pathology.  —  See  Nosology,  Pathology. 

— r.  a.  To  attlict  with  disease;  to  infect  ;  to  disorder;  to 
derange. 

Dlseaso<l\ p  a.  Disordered;  distempered;  sick. 

Di8ioaN'o4lii<*ss*  n.  Stitte  of  being  diseased;  a  morbid 
state :  sickness. 

Dise<lg:e<r,  a.  Deprive<l  of  tlie  edge ;  dulled:  cloyed. 

Disocrify.  v.  a.  To  fail  of  edifying. —  yVatei’ton. 

Dij4^siit>arlc'«  v.  a.  [Fr.  desemharquer.]  To  remove 
from  a  bark,  barge,  or  vessel,  to  tlie  land;  to  land;  to 
put  on  shore. 

— V.  n.  To  go  out  of  a  bark,  or  step  to  the  land ;  to  land ; 
to  go  ashore. 

Disenibarka'f  ion,  ti.  Act  of  disembarking. 

Disoiiibark'meiit,  77.  [Fr.  desembarquement]  Act 
of  disembarking ;  disembarkation, 

Diseiiibar'rass*  r.  a.  [Fr.  dtsembarra.sser.l  To  free 
from  embarrassnient  or  perplexity :  toeb-ar;  to  extricate. 

Di$ieiiil>ar'raKKiiieiit«  n.  Act  of  disembarrassing,  or 
extricating  from  perplexity. 

Diseiiibay\  v.  a.  To  clear  from  a  bay. 

Disonibol  lisli^  i’.  a.  To  deprive  of  embellishment. 

Disembit'tor,  v.  a.  To  free  from  bitterness;  to  clear 
from  acrimony:  to  render  sweet  or  pleasant. 

Dii^enibocl'ieEl*  a.  Divested  of  the  body :  separated; 
discharged  from  keeping  in  a  body. 

Di$EOinbo4ry«  v.  a.  To  divest  of  a  body;  to  free  from 
flesh;  to  discliarge  from  military  array. 

Disoinboftlic',  r.  a.  [Sp.  disemhoedr,  to  flow  into  the 
sea;  It.  slmrcare.  to  discharge  or  empty  itself  iiito  a 
river,  or  the  sea ;  from  bocca  ;  Lat.  hucca,  the  cheek,  a 
cavity ;  Fr.  bnuche,  the  mouth.]  To  pour  out  or  discharge 
at  tlie  mouth,  as  a  stream ;  to  vent;  to  discharge  into 
the  ocean,  as  a  river,  or  a  lake. 

-  — 77. 71.  To  flow’  out  at  the  mouth,  as  a  river;  to  discharge 
waters  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake;  to  pass  out  of  a 
gulf  or  bay. 

Dit^eniboVne'tneiit^Tt,  Discharge  of  waters  into  the 
ocean,  or  into  a  lake. 

DiJ^ombos'oni,  r.  a.  To  separate  from  the  bosom  of. 

Diseinbow'el,  v.a.  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to 
take  or  draw  from  tbe  bowels. 

DiNOiiibow^lled,  p.  a.  Taken  or  drawn  from  the 
bowels. 

Disoiubroil',  r.  G.  To  free  from  broil ;  to  disentangle; 

to  free  from  perplexity ;  to  extricate  from  confusion. 
Disemploy'9  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  employment. 
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DIseiia'blo,  r.  a.  To  disable;  to  disqualify;  to  deprive! 
iifaliility. 

Oisoiirtiii'ored ,  a.  Freed  fron»  the  thraldom  of  love. 

V.  a.  To  free  troiii  em  haiitiuent ;  to 
deliver  fruin  the  power  of  charms  or  spells. 

Disoiielislut  er.  n.  Oue  who  disenchauts;  one  who 
frees  from  eiichantiiieDt. 

niHenchaiit  iiient,  Ji.  Act  of  disenchanting. 
I>iseiicli:iriii  •  r.  a.  To  free  troni  the  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  of  charms  or  incantations  ;  to  dipenchanl. 
I>isencl»He\  r.  a.  To  throw'  ojk-u,  juj  something  that 
has  been  enclosed.  —  Craig.  \ 

Disoiicniii^l>or«  V.  cl.  To  free  from  encumbrance;  to 
deliver  from  clogs  and  impediments;  to  disburden ;  to 
free  from  any  obstruction. 

Ois€^iion P‘  CL.  Freed  from  encumbrance. 
l>isent*niii’l>raiico,  n.  Freedom  or  deliverance  from 
encumbrance,  or  anything  burdensome  or  troiildesoine. 
nisemlow'meiit.  n.  Act  of  depriving  of  endowment, 
Wiseiifruii'oliNe,  r.  a.  Same  as  Disfranchise,  q.  v. 
Di.senfrnii  cliiseiuent,  n.  Same  as  Dispraxchise- 
MENT.  q.  V. 

r.  a.  To  free  from  engagement;  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  a.s  a  substance  from  anything  with  which  it  is  in 
union;  to  set  free;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  release;  to. 
liberate;  to  extricate;  to  clear;  to  disentangle;  to  de¬ 
tach;  to  set  free  from  any  obligation,  attachment,  or 
pursuit;  to  witlidraw;  to  weaiw 

-r.  n.  To  set  one's  self  free;  to  withdraw  one's  affections; 

—  followed  !»y/ro/H.  ' 

p,  (X  Separated  ;  detached  ;  set  free  , 
released;  disjoined;  disentangled;  vacant;  being  at 
leisure;  not  particularly  occupied  ;  not  having  the  at¬ 
tention  confined  to  a  particular  object.  . 

«.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
engaiied;  freedom  from  connection  ;  disjunction;  vacuity 

of  attention.  ,  , 

n.  State  of  being  disengaged:  a 
setting  free;  separation;  extrication;  act  ol  separating 
or  detaching;  liberation  or  rele»ise  from  obligation; 
freedom  fmni  attention  ;  vacancy  ;  leisure. 

I>is<^ii no  l>lo,  f.a.  To  deprive  of  that  which  ennobles; 
to  deprive  of  title. 

l>i44eiiroir,  r.  a.  To  era.«e  from  a  roll  or  list. 
l>iseiiNlHve\  v.a.  To  free  from  slavery  or  bondage. 

t {%!) v.ci.  To  free  from  entanglement,  to 
separate  or  disconnect  things  wliich  arc  interwoven  or 
united  without  order;  to  free  from  perplexity  ;  to  dts- 
eii'^ige  from  complicated  conceriis :  to  set  tree  Irom  im¬ 
pediments  or  difficulties;  to  unravel;  to  unfold,  or  un¬ 
twist;  to  extricate;  to  disenibarr;iss ;  to  cleiir;  to  diseii- 

I>isentan'sl€‘ment,  n.  Act  of  disentangling. 
Oisoiit<?r^«  r.  a.  See  Disinter. 
l>i»eiitUrair,  r  a.  See  Disinthrvi-L. 
l>iseiltl'.rojie',  r.a.  To  remove  from  a  throne;  to  de¬ 
throne ;  to  depose  from  sovereign  authority. 

l>Nen'(i«.  a  village  uf  S«  it7.erl;iii(l,  carit.m  of  *''®  C.ri- 
sons,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Rhine,  -Ft  in.  from  Cliur,  3,^0J. 
fia-t  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  imp-  1,500. 

Oiseiiti'tle,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  title.  ' 

tom  r.  a.  Ti»  t.ike  ont  ot  a  tomb ;  to  disinter. 
I>iseiitraiife',  r.  a-  To  free  or  restore  from  a  trance ; 
to  awaken  from  a  trance,  or  from  a  deep  sleep  ;  to  runse , 
from  a  reverie.  I 

Diseiitwiae'.  r.a.  To  untwist;  to  free  from  the  state 
of  being  entwined. 

Ikisespouso',  r.  a.  To  separate  after  faith  ^ 
I>ise«»tabTisli.  r  a.  To  remove  from  estahlishmeut : 

to  overthrow  ;  to  unsettle.  (B.) 

Disesteein',  n.  Want  of  esteem  ;  slight  dislike;  dis- 

_r^a'.''^Not  to  esteem  ;  to  dislike  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  to 

considerwilh  disregard,  disapprobation, dislike,  orsliglit 
contempt ;  to  slight.  ...  i,  i 

Dispstcoiii'^r,  n.  One  wlio  disesteems.  Hoyle. 

IHseistima  tion.  n.  Disesteeni ;  bad  repute. 

Wisfa  vor,  n.  Want  of  favor;  dislike;  slight  dis¬ 
pleasure;  discountenance:  unfavorable  regal’d,  dis- 
esteem  ;  a  stale  in  wliich  one  is  not  esteemed  or  favored, 
or  not  p.itroiiized,  promoted,  or  befriended ;  an  ill  or 

_ 1^0  withhold  favor  from  ;  to  discountenance:  to 

withdraw  or  withliold  from  one  kindness,  friendship,, 
or  support ;  to  check  or  opjiose  by  disapiirobalion. 
Ikisfa'vorer,  n.  Uiie  who  disfavors.  —  Bacon. 
IJisfeat'liro.  r.u.  To  deprive  of  features  ;  to  disfigure. 
IHsfcl  lowisliip.  D.a.  To  e.vclnde  fnnn  fellowship. 
IkisfiSUfa  tioii,  n.  .kct  of  disfi’gtiring  or  marring  ex¬ 
ternal  form  ;  sute  of  being  disfigured;  some  degree  of  j 

nlsSlre.r.  a.  To  mar  or  spoil  the  figure  or  ^rm 
to  cliaiige  to  a  worse  form  ;  to  deform  ;  to  defai  e  ,  o 
impair  fliape  or  form,  so  as  to  render  it  less 
beautiful ;  to  injure  beauty,  symmetry,  or  excellence. 
DisllS'uretl.  Changed  to  a  worse  loriii ;  impaired 

I»isH^«re^nen7"“;  -k  marring  of  the  figure  or  form; 

ch:Infe“  nt.e  external  form  for  the  wur.e  ;  defacement 

»  One  who  dUflgures.  Clarke. 

OlsfJr  ekt.  r.o.  Same  a-s  Disafforest. 
OiHl'orni'ilV.  «•  Diversity  ol  form.  faorA  .  . 

n  ^franVliUe,  r.  <I.  To  deprive  of  a  fn.ncliise :  to  de¬ 
prive  of  the  rights  and  privilege  of  a  free  citizen,  to 
deprive  of  chartered  riglits  and  ininiuiiities. 
niwfraii'oliiAied.  p.a.  Deprived  of  the  rights  ann 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  fraii- 

Dlsfran'eliisement,  n.  Act  of  disfranchising  or  de-, 


priving  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  or  some  par-: 

ticular  immunity.  ^  ,  a.  *  •  i 

Disriir'iiiMli.  r.a.  To  deprive;  to  unfnnnsh  ;  to  strip. 

*•  He  durnt  not  dis/urnUh  that  country  either  of  #o  great  a  com¬ 
mander.  or  of  the  wonted  garrismu."  —  KnoUe*. 

I>is;;ar'laii<l,  r.a.  To  deprive  of  the  ornaments  of  a  | 
garland.  —  Drummond.  | 

isli^  1'.  it.  To  take  guns  from  a  fortres-s ;  tOi 
dismantle  ;  to  disfurnish.  .  | 

I>istf;ar’risoii,  r.a.  To  deprive  ofa  garrison. 

r.a.  [0.  Kr.  to  vomit,  to  spue, 

out ;  )rr.dtg'/rgrr,  to  clear,  to  open  —  de,  from,  and  gyge,\^ 
the  throat*.  See  Oor<jk.]  To  eject  or  discharge  troiii; 
the  gi^rge  or  tiirout.  or  Irorn  the  stoinacii  or  inontii ;  to* 
vomit ;  to  tlirow  out  or  discharge  violently,  or  in  great  j 
quautitit*s,  from  a  confined  place;  to  yield  ’*P 
back  what  ha<l  been  seized  or  obtained  wrongfully;  to 
relimmish ;  to  surrender.  .  . 

n.  Act  of  disgorging ;  a  vomiting. 

OiHtfraoe',  n.  State  of  being  deprived  of  grace  or  favor.' 

State  of  ignominy;  cause  of  shame;  dislavor;  oppro¬ 
brium  ;  reproach  ;  discredit ;  dishonor:  shame;  infamy.  I 

_ a.  To  put  out  of  grace  or  favor  ;  to  bring  a  rej»roach 

on;  as.  to  (/iVp'rticr  a  rival.  To  bring  to  shame;  to  sink  in 
estimation;  to  degrade;  to  abase;  to  debase;  to  dis¬ 
honor ;  to  defame.  i 

I>i»«-rac*o<r,  p.  a.  Put  out  of  favor ;  brought  under  re- 
oroacli ;  dislioiiored.  ! 

I>is5?ra<’e  ful.  a.  Shameful;  reproachful;  dishonor- 
i  able;  procuring  shame;  sinking  reputation. 
I>i»‘»'raoe'l*Hlly,  adc.  In  a  disgrsicefnl  manner. 
l>i«5?raoe'laliiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  disgraceful; 
ignominy ;  shainefnlne8.s. 

ra  oer,  n.  One  who  disgraces. 
l>iH;fra'ciou«,  a.  Unplcjisant;  ungracious. 

{dis‘giz'.,)v.  a.  [O.  Fr.  dc.^guiser,  to  counterfeit, 

I  or  put  a  fal^e  coat  or  gloss  on;  Fr.  dtguisrr.  SeefrUlSE.J 
'  To  divest  of  the  usual  guise,  manner,  dress,  or  apjjear- 
1  ance;  to  conceal  by  an  unusual  habit  or  mask  ;  to  hide 
I)V  a  (Njunterfeit  appearance;  to  cloak  by  a  false  lan¬ 
guage,  a  false  sliow,  or  an  artificial  manner;  to  dissem-, 
Me;  to  tlisfiguie;  to  alter  the  form  of,  and  cause  to  ex¬ 
hibit  an  unusual  appearance.  ,  I 

— n  A  counterfeit  liahit ;  a  dress  intended  to  conceal  the 
person  who  wears  it;  a  false  appearance;  a  counierleit 
show;  an  artificial  or  assumed  appearance,  intended  to 

deceive  the  beliolder.  u  »  •*  « 

p.  a.  Concealed  by  a  counterfeit  habit  or 

appearance.  ^  .  , 

S>Nsuis’odlv.  So  as  to  be  concealed.  , 

ui»'o«liiess,  n.  State  of  being  disguised.  (R.) 

w-  Disguise;  dress  ol  coucealmeut , 

false  appearance. 

nisariiiH'er,  n.  One  who  disguises. 
l>is:riist%  n.  [O.  Fr.  drsgousl ;  Fr.  from  Lat. 

e/is.  and  MS,  taste.]  Distaste;  disrelish;  aversion  of 
tiie  senses;  nausea ;  loathing ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  lu 
the  mind,  excite.l  something  offensive. 

_ (1  a  fO  Fr.  dftsgou.drr ;  F“.  dtgouUr.\  To  cause  dis¬ 
taste,  disrelisli,  dislike,  or  loatiiing  in;  to  excite  aver¬ 
sion  in  the  stomach  of;  to  ofteiid  the  taste  of;  to  dis¬ 
please'  to  offend  the  iniml  or  moral  taste  of. 

Offensive  to  the  taste;  nauseous; 
exciting  aversion  in  the  natural  or  moral  taste.  j 

I  “  I  have  fiQished  the  most  disgustful  task  that  ever  I  ' 

I>i«ffust'fulness,  n.  State  of  being  disgustfM. 

M.  Provoking  dislike  ;  o<lions  ;  hateful. 
Wis'i^ust  'iiislv.  adc.  In  a  iiianiier  to  give  disgust. 
Uisli.  ».  r.A.  s.  disc;  Du.  discU  ;  Ger.  fi«c/i ;  O.  Ger. 
Use  a  table;  Icel.  dM-r  ;  Lat.  discus;  Gr.  lit. -bo*,  a 
qtio’it,  a  dUh.  See  Desk.]  A  broad,  round,  open  veK.el 
used  for  serving  up  meat  and  various  kiiuis  of  food  at 
talde;  sonietliiiig  in  sliape  of  a  dish.  —  The  meat  or  pro¬ 
vision  served  in  a  disli ;  as,  a  dish  of  fisji. 
ninhabille,  (diz.ah.beel’.)  n.  [Fr.  dcshahilU,  des  for 
dis,  and  habiUer,  to  dress.]  A  loose,  negligent  dress 
for  the  morning  — See  Deshabille. 

I>iHh-oloth,  Oisli-clout,  n.  A  cloth  used  for 
washing  and  wiping  dishes. 

I>i«lioarf 'on,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  heart  or  courage ;  to 
impress  witli  fear ;  to  dis|)irit ;  to  discourage ;  to  depress ; 

I  to  deject ;  to  deter.  . 

niAiheart'eniii;;.  p.  a.  Discouraging;  depressing  the 
spirits.  .  ,  . 

'  I>i«lieart'eii  ingly ,  adc.  In  a  manner  to  cause  dejec- 

tion.  ,  ,, 

DiHliod.  (disht,)  p.  a.  Made  concave  or  hollow,  as  a 
dish.  — Kiiined;  frustrated.  (Vulg-ar.) 

IFisliov^ol.  r.  a.  |.Fr.  dtchr.vHrr,  de,  dis,  and  chareu, 

1  liair  1  To  spread  out,  as  tlie  hair ;  to  suft'er  to  hang 
negligently,  and  to  fiow  without  confinement,  as  the 
hair  of  tlie  head.  (Xot  often  used  lint  in  the  passive 

participle.)  .  , 

A  gentle  Udy  all  alone, 

WPh  garmenti  rent  and  hair  dishfvfUed."  —  Spenser. 

— r.  n.  To  be  hanging  loosely  and  negligently  without 
confiuenient,  ah  the  hair.  (R.) 

Their  hair,  curling.  disheveU  about  their  shoulders.”  —  Herbert. 
IHiah'fiil,  As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold 

Concave;  having  the  hollow  form  ofa 

I  DisJloil'est.  a.  [Fr.  deshmnite  ;  It.  disonestn ;  fes- 
<  hnneslo.)  Destitute  ofprot.ity.  integrity,  or  good  faith.-- 
Ilaving  or  exercising  a  disposition  to  deceive,  cheat, 
and  defraud.  —  I'roceediiig  from  fraud,  or  marked  by 
]  j{  _ Unfaithful;  faitliless;  fraudnleiit;  knavEsh;  per¬ 

fidious.  —Uncliaste  ;  lewd  :  as.  a  dishonest  debire. 
Dislioii'ostI  V.  a</C’  In  a  dishonest  nianner.  ,  ,, 

Dislioii'esly.  n.  [It.  disonesti;  Ir.  deshnnniteK.] 
Want  of  honesty,  probity,  or  integrity  m  principle, 


faithlessness:  a  disposition  to  cheat  or  defraud,  or  to 
deceive  or  lielray.  —  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice ; 
fraud:  treacliery.’ — Any  deviation  from  probity  or  in- 
te-srity.  —  Unclilistitv :  incontinence;  leiAdm-ss. 

OlKlKMl'or.  IHslioti'om*.  "  [I'-  disonnre;  Fr. 

deshimneur.]  Whatever  coiistitiiles  a  stain  or  Idemish 
on  tiie  reputation;  disgrace;  ignominy;  sliaiiie ;  re- 
jiroacli :  opproliriiim. 

_ (.  a  To  bring  reproacii  or  shame  on  :  to  disgrace  ;  to 

siiame;  to  degrade  ;  to  del.ase  :  to  treat  witli  indignity. 
—  To  violate  llie  ciiastitv  of:  to  deliancli :  to  polltile. 

( (Vmi.)  To  dishonor  a  bill,  is  «  ben  a  js-rson  on  wliom 
a  Idil  is  drawn  declines  to  accept  it,  or  to  pay  it  wlieii  it 
becomes  due.  In  siicli  a  case  it  is  iieci-s.sary  for  the 
holder,  or  person  in  wliose  favor  tlie  bill  is  ilrawii.  to 
give  notice  to  llie  drawer  and  indorsers  of  tlie  dislioncir 
of  tl’.o  bill,  witliiii  a  reasonable  lime,  so  us  to  preserve  liis 
recourse  against  tliem. 

DislKsn'orablo.  I>iAilioir«urable.  a.  Shame¬ 
ful;  reproaclilul;  base;  vile;  bringing  sliaiiie  on; 
staining  tlie  cliaracter  and  lessening  reputation,  lu  a 
state  of  neglect  or  disesteeni. 


“  He  that  i>  dishonorMe  ia  riche.,,  how  moch  more  In  poverty !  ” 

Acctu*.  X.  31. 

Dislioii'orably,  adv.  Reproachfully  ;  in  a  dishonor¬ 
able  manner.  ...  ... 

Dislioii'orableiiess.  n.  Quality  of  being  dishonor- 
iibl  6 

DIslion'orary.  a.  Tending  to  dishonor  or  disgrace. 
I>islioii  oron  n.  One  who  dishonors. 

Dishti  iiior,  n.  Ill-humor.  — 

_ le,  a.  To  drprive  of  humor;  to  put  out  of  hnmor. 

Wisli'-waJilipr,  n.  {Zool.)  A  bird,  the  W  iigtail,  genus 

I  Mergus,  0.  r.  ,  ,  If 

I>isli'- water,  n.  The  water  In  which  dishes  are  washed. 
DiHiiiiprove'iiiPiit,  n.  Reduction  from  a  better  to 
a  worse  state.  —  Stvi/t.  ^  „  j- 

Disiiiear’oerate,  r.  a.  To  set  at  liberty;  to  fr«e 
from  prison.  ,  . 

nisiiK-lina  tion.  n.  Want  of  propensity,  desire,  or 
inclination;  unwillingness;  dislike;  repugnance  ;  slight 
aversion. 

j  *■  Disappointment  gave  him  a  disinclination  to  the 

Disincline',  r.a.  [Sp.  rfisinc/ma.]  To  excite  dislike, 
or  slight  aversion  in;  to  make  disaffected;  to  alienate 
from.  , 

IHsiiioIliietl'.  p.  a.  Xot  inclined ;  averse. 
Oisiiifor'porate.  ®.  a.  [Vr.  desmoayorer.]  To  dis¬ 
unite  a  corporate  body ;  to  detach  or  separate  from  a 
corporation  or  society. 

DIsincorpora'tion,  n.  The  act  of  disincorjiorat- 
I  iug.— IFlirhj/?. 

'  I>is’iiircct.  r.a.  [Kr.  dfsin/ecter.]  To  cleanse  from  in¬ 
fection;  to  purify  from  contagious  matter. 
Disinfpc'taiit.  n.  {  Hygiene.)  A  substance  which,  by 
coniliiiiing  witli  deleterious  gases  or  emanations,  de¬ 
composes  tlieni  and  renders  them  liarmless.  The  two 
most  powerful  D.  known  are  carbolic  ocuf  in  solution. 

and  c/i/on  nr,  wliich  is  generally  employed  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  in  tlie  form  of  cliloride  of  lime.  Anotlier  power- 
ful  D  is  permanganate  of  potash,  which  acts  hy  yielding 
up  ail  equivalent  of  nascent  oxygen.  It  is  known  in 
commerce  as  Condy's  disinfectant  Jiuid.—Uve  t’.AiiBOLIC 
Acid.  Chlorine.  PoT-ASH.  Ac.  ,  ,  .  r 

I>isiiife<*'tiA»Ii.  n.  [Fr.  f/tVin/rrhon.]  Act  of  disinfect¬ 
ing  ;  piirifit-atioii  from  infectious  matter. 

a.  Xot  open,  Iraiik,  or  candid; 
meanly  artful ;  iiiiliecoiiiiiig  true  honor  or  dignity  ;  un¬ 
fair  :  illiberal ;  crafty  ;  sly ;  cuiiiiing ;  as,  a  "  disingen¬ 
uous  wav  of  proceeding.” — ,.;iilliiigtl'et. 
I>isiiitf<*ii'uoii»l y,  adc.  In  a  disingenuous  manner ; 

unfairly.  „  ,  .  ,  „<■  „„ 

Disinsron'noilsilPSA*- Unfairness;  want  of  can¬ 
dor;  low  craft;  coiidnct  or  practices  characterized  by 

I>isiiiliab'itP<I,  a.  Depnved  of  inhalntants.  (o.j 
I>isiiilier  ison.  n.  The  act  of  disiuheriliiig,  or  the 
state  of  lieiiig  disinherited.  ....  * 

»isilih«sr'if.  r.a.  To  deprive  of  an  inheritance;  to 
prevent,  as  an  lieir,  from  coiiiiiig  into  possession  of  any 
property  or  right.  ...... 

Disinlior'itanee,  M.  Act  of  disinheriting. 
Disliihiillio',  r.a.  To  disinter. 

I>|A«in'tesrabIo.  a.  Tliat  may  be  disintegrated,  or 
8eparut<*d  into  integrant  parts.  *  •  *  •  #  ,*« 

Dis^irtetfrate,r.a.  pnv.,  and  Lat.  integro,  it^ 

tegratus.  from  Inteoer,  q.  r.J  To  separate,  as  "j® 
grant  parts  or  small  particles  of  a  body  by  mechanical 

I>ls'ln"tosrato<l.  r-  a.  Separated  into  integrant  parts 
without  cheniiral  action.  su  i  ♦ 

DiHintetfra'tioii,  n.  The  act  of  separating  the  mte- 
cn'nt  parts  of  a  siit.stance.as  distingiiislieii  from  decom. 
position,  or  the  separation  of  constituent  Pj'  J*"'  ^ 

fei-s  more  particularly  to  the  mechanical  diffusion  of  a 
STibsiance:  decompositiim.  to  tlie  ^o 

IKiwiiitor'.  c.  a.  |Sp.  drucnterrar;  ir.  disentrrrer.]  lo 
take  out  of  a  grave,  or  out  of  the  earth.— fo  take  out, 
as  ofa  grave;  to  liring  from  obscuritv  to  view-. 
IkisIn'lPrPSK-fl'  a.  [Fr.  desinUresise.]  Kree  from  self- 
*  interest;  having  no  sepanite  personal  interest  or  private 
advantage  in  a  question  or  affair;  not  influenced  or  dic¬ 
tated  hy  private  advantage ;  unbiassed;  impartial,  in- 
different;  miintereste<i. 

I>isin'toroste«lly.  adc.  In  a  disinterested  manner. 
I>iAii)i  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 

ing  disinterested;  freeilom  from  Idas  or  prejudice  on 

account  of  private  interest :  imhffereuce. 

M.  Act  of  disinterring,  or  taking  out 

i  of  the  earth. 
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I>isinftiraV<lom«  n.  Disinthralment.  ] 

l>j.siiitlirall  •  r.  a.  To  liberate  Irom  thrall,  slavery,  j 
bondajje,  or  servitude  ;  to  tree  or  rescue  trom  oj)pressic)ii. , 
n,  Liberatiou  from  bondage; 
eniaucipation  from  slavery. 

n.  Act  of  depriving  of  investiture. 
n.  [Lat.  diaja^tio.  from  dUjicio^diajictus — 
(ifA  and  jacio,  to  Ciist.]  A  existing  down  or  dissipating. 

r.  a.  [Kr.  from  Itut.  disjunga.']  To 

separate  what  has  been  joined ;  to  part  asunder ;  to  dis¬ 
unite  ;  to  sever  ;  to  detach. 

“  Together  we  had  liv’d  ;  ev’u  not  in  death  disjoin' d."  —  Dryden. 
— n.  To  be  separated  ;  to  part. 

I>isJoint%  V.  a.  To  separate  parts  united  by  joints ;  to 
put  out  of  joint :  to  dislocate  ;  to  separate,  as  junctures  ; 
to  break  at  the  part  wliere  things  are  united  by  cement. 
—  To  sejjarate,  as  united  parts.  —  To  break,  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  and  relation  of  a  thing.  —  To  make  incohe¬ 
rent;  as,  a  diyotnO'd  speech. 

— V.  n.  To  lall  in  pieces. 

“  Let  both  worlds  didoint.  and  all  things  suffer." — Shaks. 
t>iKj  oilitVclness^  n.  State  of  being  disjointed. 
l>isJoiiit'ly,  adv.  Separately. 

l>lKjiinct'«  u.  [L  it.  di^jun'jtus,  frt)ni  di:^ungo — dis,  and 
to  join.]  Disjoined;  separated. 

{Z(tdL)  Applied  to  an  insect  wlien  the  head,  trunk, 
and  Hbd'*men  are  separated  by  a  deep  incision.  Maunder. 
DiMitiiiCtioii,  {diz-jiirKjk'shun^)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

junctio.]  Act  of  disjoining;  disunion;  separation. 
l>isjiiiic'ti  ve«  a,  [Fr.  dUj'mcUf,  disjonctivey  from  Lat. 
diajun  -.tivits.]  Incapalde  of  union;  as,  “atoms  of  a  ais- 
JuucUvr.  nature.” — Grew. 

{Gram,,)  A  C(»njjniction  which  disjoins  the  sense  of 
connected  sentences;  as,  “  lie  is  either  wicked  or  fool¬ 
ish  :  ”  “  Tliey  are  neither  wise  nor  brave.” 

{Lf^gic.)  A  proposition  compimnded  of  two  or  more 
categorical  propositions,  so  stated  as  to  imi)ly  that  some 
of  them  must  be  true:  thus,  “  Either  A  =  B,  or  C=:D.” 
A  L).y  ill  which  the  two  propositions  are  not  naturally 
connected  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  their 
being  proposed  as  alternatives,  is  nugatory  and  absurd 
in  sense,  although  not  incorrect  in  logical  form.  If  one 
or  more  of  tlie  categorical  antecedent  propositions  be 
denied,  we  infer  that  the  remaining  one,  ur,  if  there  are 
more  than  one,  some  one  of  those  remaining,  is  true: 
t.g.  “  Eitlier  A  — B,  or  C=l);  but  \  is  not  equal  to  B, 
therefore  C=iD.”  A  poem  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent:  but  it  is  not  good;  therefore  it  is  bad  or  indif¬ 
ferent. 

— n.  A  word  that  disjoins;  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 
l>iHj iianc'tivcly,  aLv.  In  a  disjunctive  manner; 
separately. 

I>isjisiict''ui*c«  n.  The  act  of  disjoining:  separation; 
dislocation,  (r.j 

l>isk,  n.  [Lat.  dUcus.  See  Disc,  Discus,  Desk.]  A  flat, 
round  piece  of  stone  or  metal;  a  quoit.  —  The  face,  or 
visible  surface  of  a  celestial  body,  as  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  planets. 

{Bot.)  A  term  now  applied  to  whatever  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  stamens  and  the  •)V:iry  upon  the  thalamus. 
It  presents  a  great  variety  of  forms :  tiuis,  in  tlie  Orange 
it  tonus  a  fleshy  ring,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  pistil : 
on  the  Tree  Beony,  a  dark-red  cup-shaped  expansion, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  jnstil  except  tlie  stig¬ 
mas;  in  the  Uose,  a  sort  of  waxy  lining  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  ;  in  mniielliferous  plants,  a  swelling  on  the  top 
of  the  ovaries,  adhering  to  the  styles.  In  other  cases, 
the  L>.  is  reduced  to  little  separate  glamlular  Ixidies,  as 
in  cruciferous  plants;  or  in  scales,  as  in  the  Vino;  or  to 
varimis  petaloid  expansions,  as  in  the  Aquilegia. 
l>iHkiii(rncs9«  n.  Uiikindness;  injury. 
l>iHlike',  n.  Distaste  ;  contrariety  of  feeling:  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  hatred;  disapprobation;  disinclination; 
aversion;  antipathy;  rejingnance. 

— V.  a.  Tt)  tlisapprove ;  to  regard  with  some  aversion  or 
displeasure.  —  To  disrelish;  to  regard  with  some  dis¬ 
gust.  as  food. 

nisUk'en,  v.  a.  To  make  unlike.  —  Shalct. 
l>islik'er,  n.  One  wiio  dislikes. 

l>islitnb',  t».  a,  Todilaniate;  to  tearllrnh  from  limb,  (o.) 
l>is  locate,  V.  a,  [Fr.  disloquer ;  from  diny  and  Lat. 
locOy  loratu^y  from  locuSy  place.]  To  displace;  to  put  out 
of  its  proper  place. 

“  Our  civil  war  has  dislocattd  all  relations. "  —  Fuller. 
—To  put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint. 

“  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones."  — •  S/iafa. 

Hisloca'tioai,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  dislocating,  or  moving 
from  its  proper  place. 

(Surg.)  See  Luxation. 

(Geo/.)  See  Uplift. 

(dis-lofy)  a.  [Fr.  dSIoger ;  It.  disloggiarr.] 
To  remove  or  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place  of  rest.  —  To 
drive  from  the  place  where  a  thing  naturally  rests  or  in¬ 
habits. —  To  drive  from  a  place  of  rest,  lialntation,  re¬ 
tirement,  or  retreat,  or  from  any  station. —  To  remove  an 
army  to  other  quarters. 

“  The  Volcians  are  dislodg’d,  and  Marcus  gone."  '—Shaks. 

— V.  n.  To  go  from  a  place  of  rest. 

“  He  resolved  —  with  all  bis  legions  to  dislodge."  — Milton, 
I>islo(lg''incnt,  n.  Act  of  dislodging;  displacement ; 

removal  from  a  bulge,  station,  or  place  of  rest. 
Disloy'al,  a.  [0.  Fr.  deslngal ;  I'v.  dtHogal.]  Nottruo 
to  allegiance ;  false  to  a  sovereign,  or  state. —  Faithless  ; 
perfidious:  treacherous. 

Ilisloy'ally,  atfe.  In  a  disloyal  manner;  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  faith  or  duty  to  a  sovereign,  or  state. —  Faith¬ 
lessly;  perfidiously. 

l^iiiloy'alty,  n.  [0.  Vr.  deslogantc;  Fr.  dcloganlc.] 


Want  of  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  a  sovereign;  violation  of 
allegiance  or  duty  to  a  prince  i>r  sovereign  authority. 

l>i<4'ilial,  «.  [Frobably  from  Teut.  d//.«,  an  u\euging 
deity,  and  Belg.  luael,  judgment.]  Productive  of  horror 
or  distress:  ilrcary;  gloomy;  dark:  dolelul:  horrid;, 
direful:  horrible;  calamitous  ;  sorrowful ;  melauclioly  ; 
unfortunate. 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild, 

A  duugeou  horrible  1  "  —  Mdton. 

Ois'niRlly.  adv.  Gloomily;  horribly;  sorrowfully; 
uncomfortably. 

l^wain|>«  an  extensive  morass,  partly  in  N. 
Carolina  and  partly  in  Virginia.  Its  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  30  m.,  by  10  or  12  m.  in  breadth.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  300  square  miles.  Lake  Drummond,  in  its 
centre,  is  about  6  m.  in  extent,  and  when  full,  21  feet 
aliove  higli  water  on  tlie  surface.  The  D.  S.  was  origi¬ 
nally.  ill  large  proportions,  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
cypress,  white  cedar,  and  otlier  timber,  and  portions  are 
still  overgrown  with  reeds;  but  nearly  all  the  most  valu¬ 
able  timber  has  been  cut  down  to  furnish  sliingles,  ship- 
timber,  rails,  <fcc. ;  ami  a  jiart  of  the  morass  has  been 
drained  and  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  DiVma/s,  as 
they  are  locally  called,  were  formerly  noted  retreats  of 
runaway  slaves. 

l>ij<inaii'tlo.  V.  a.  [Di>,  man/Zc.]  To  deprive,  as 
of  dress;  to  stiip;  to  divest;  to  loose;  to  throw  open 
or  off:  to  deprive  or  strip,  ns  of  apparatus  or  furniture; 
to  unrig;  to  deprive  or  strip,  as  of  military  furniture; 
to  deprive,  as  of  outworks  or  forts ;  to  break  down. 

l>isinan^tle<l,  7>.  a.  Divested;  stripped  of  furniture : 
deprived  of  outworks  or  forts;  unrigged;  us,  a  disman- 
tint  ship. 

I>isinask\  v.a.  To  strip  off,  as  a  mask  :  to  uncover; 
to  remove  that  which  conceals. 

l>ii^ma$st%  t'.  a.  {Naut.)  To  deprive,  ns  of  a  mast  or 
masts;  to  break  and  carry  away  the  masts  from. 

Dijiiiiiast'inoiit*  n.  The  act  of  dismasting;  the  state 
of  being  dismasted. 

l>iMiiiay,  {dis-md\)  r.  a.  [Sp.  desfinaydr,  to  dismay ;  It. 
smagare,  to  dispirit;  0.  Fr.  s'esmoger,  to  be  astoni.slied ; 
probably  from  Lat.  eZu',  and  niaga,  an  enchantres-s,  a 
witch.  See  Magic.]  To  deprive  of  strength  or  firmness 
of  mind  by  magical  incantation  or  witchcraft ;  to  sink 
the  spirits  or  resolution  ;  —  hence,  to  produce  fright  or 
terror  in  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  appal ;  to  daunt ; 
to  dishearten  :  to  disjurit ;  to  depress. 

— n.  [Sp.  de.Bmdyo.]  Fall  or  lo.ss  of  courage:  a  sinking  of 
the  spirits;  depression;  dejection;  a  yielding  to  fear; 
di3c<»uragement :  tear;  fright;  terror. 

I>i^inay'e<liiess  n.  Full  of  discouragement;  dismay. 

n.  [Lat.  or  tenths.]  {Eccl.  ilis'.)  The 

name  given  t'  the  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  all 
spiritual  benefices,  w  liicJi,  in  Catholic  countries,  was  an¬ 
ciently  paid  to  the  Pope. 

l^iHiliein'ber,  t*.  a.  [^\t.desmemhrar  ;'¥T.dtmemhrer~\ 
To  separate  or  sever,  as  meml»er  from  member,  or  limb 
from  limb;  to  separate,  as  a  member  from  the  body;  to 
tear  or  cut  in  pieces;  to  separate,  as  a  part  from  tlie 
main  body;  to  dilacerate;  to  mutilate;  to  divide;  to 
sever. 

I>isiiioni'bcrmeiit,  n.  [Fr.  dCmemhrement.']  The 
act  of  beveling  a  limb  or  limbs  from  the  body;  act  of 
tearing  or  cutting  in  jiieces;  mutilation:  act  of  severing 
a  part  from  the  main  body  ;  division  ;  separation. 

Disiui!^s%  V.  a.  [Lat.  dimitto,  dhnissus — cZZ.«.  and  mitto. 
to  send.  See  Mission.]  To  send  away;  to  permit  to 
depart;  as,  to  dismiss  an  assembly.  —  To  discard ;  to 
discharge;  to  remove  from  office,  service,  or  employ¬ 
ment. 

l>isnii!9'sa1.  n.  [Lat.  cZt'mmZo  ;  Fr. 
dCmission.]  L«‘ave  to  depa,it;  removal  from  office  or 
employment;  discharge. 

{Law.)  Uemovat  of  a  suit  in  equity  out  of  court, 
without  any  further  hearing. 

ve,  a.  That  grants  dismission. 

V.  n.  [It.  dismontare  ;  Vt.  d^mont/'r.']  To 
descend  or  alight  from  a  horse  ;  to  descend  or  get  off,  a.s 
a  rider  from  a  beast.  —  To  descend  IVom  aii  elevation,  or 
place  of  honor. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  descend ;  to  throw  or  remove  from  a 
horse  ;  to  unhorse.  —  To  tlirow  or  bring  down  from  any 
elevation.  —  To  throw’  or  remove  cannon  or  other  ar¬ 
tillery  from  their  carriages,  or  to  render  them  unfit  for 
service,  as  by  breaking  tlie  axletrees,  wheels,  &c. 

Disiiiat'uralizo.  r.  a.  To  dei*rive  of  naturalization; 
to  make  alien;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

Disiobe'dieiioc.n,  [Fr.  de-^obcissance  ]  Violation  of  a 
command  or  prohibition;  the  omission  of  that  which  is' 
commanded  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
forbidden;  breach  of  duty  prescribed  by  authority. 

DI:KObe'<lieiit,  a.  [Fr.  rft'sodmsa?!/.]  Omitting  to  do 
what  is  commanded,  or  doing  tliat  w’liicli  i.s  prohibited; 
refractory  ;  not  observant  of  duty  or  rules  prescribed  by 
authority. 

l>lsobe'(lioiitly,  adv.  In  a  disobedient  manner. 

Disobey',  v.  a.  [Fr.  dcsobeir.]  To  omit  or  refuse  to 
do  wliat  is  commaiideil,  or  to  do  tliat  which  is  forbidden  ; 
to  transgress  or  violate  an  order  or  injunction. 

Disobey'er,  n.  One  w’bo  disobeys. 

Disobligi’e',  r.  a.  [Fr.  cZc.s’oZ/ZZ^er.]  To  w’itbhold  or  re- 
fu.se  a  kindness  or  a  Service  from ;  to  do  an  act  whicli 
contravenes  the  will  or  desires  of;  to  offend  by  an  act 
of  nnkindiiess  or  incivility  ;  to  injure  in  a  slight  degree. 

D3KObli;;:e'nieiit«  n.  Act  of  disobliging. 

Disobliar'er,  Ji.  One  who  disobliges. 

Disobli^'iiijS*,  p.  a.  Not  obliging:  not  disposed  to 
gratify  the  washes  of  another;  not  disposed  to  please; 
unkind;  offensive;  unpleasing;  unaccoinmodating. 

Disoblig''ing‘ly,  adv.  In  a  disobliging  manner;  of¬ 
fensively. 
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Disoblig:'ing‘ncss,  n.  Tendency  to  displease ;  offen- 

siveui'ss. 

Disorbod',  a.  [Prefix  <Zis,  and  orb.]  Throw'n  out  of 
the  proper  orbit,  as  a  star.  —  Sbaks. 

Disor'clcr.  n.  [It.  disordine :  Fr.  dtsordre.]  "Want  of 
orderor  r<‘gular  disposition  ;  immetliodical  distribution  ; 
irregularity :  disarrangement :  coiil'u.'^ion.—  Turbulence  ; 
tumult;  bu.stle:  violation  of  decorum  or  quiet.  —  Dis¬ 
composure  of  mind ;  turbulenceofpa.ssions. — Illness ;  in¬ 
disposition  ;  imvlady ;  distemper;  disease. 

— V.  a.  To  break  the  order  of :  to  disturb,  as  any  regular 
disposition  or  arrangement  of  things;  to  put  out  of 
method  ;  to  tlirow  into  confusion;  to  disarrange  ;  to  de¬ 
range  ;  to  confuse. 

“  Eve  .  .  .  with  tears  that  ceas’d  not  flowing. 

And  tresses  ail  disorder'd,  at  his  feet  fell  humble." — Mxlton. 

— To  disturb  ihe  body;  to  prodiu^e  sickness  or  indisposition 
ill ;  as.  my  dinner  tZVitortZers  me.  —  To  discompose;  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  mind. 

Disor'doroU, />.  a.  Disorderly;  irregular;  vicious; 
loose;  uurestraiiied  in  behavior. 

“  Men  80  disorder'd,  so  debauch’d,  and  bold." — Shahs. 

Disor'dorodly,  adv.  In  a  disordered  manner. 

Disor'dorodne^i<.  Disor'dorlinoss,  n.  The 
state  of  being  disorderly. 

Disor'dorly,  a.  Being  without  proper  order  or  dis¬ 
tribution;  acting  without  regularity;  irregular;  im- 
methodical ;  confused  ;*tumiiltuous  ;  turbulent ;  as,  a  cZiV 
orderly  assembly.  —  Inordinate ;  intemperate;  unruly ; 
lawless;  vicious:  loose;  contrary  to  law’ or  good  order ; 
as,  a  disorderly  person. 

D.  house.  {Law.)  A  bouse  the  inmates  of  which  be¬ 
have  so  badly  as  to  become  offensive  to  the  neigUbor- 
iiood.  The  keeper  of  such  house  may  bo  indicted  for 
keeping  a  piililic  nnis.ance. 

Disor'dorly,  a^'Zr.  In  a  disorderly  manner  :  without 
order,  rule,  or  method;  irregularly;  confusedly;  in  a 
manner  violating  law’  and  good  order. 

Disordinn'f  ion,  n.  Disarrangement ;  disorder.  Bacon. 

Disor^caiiiza'tion,  77.  [Vv.  ddsorganisatioji.']  Act  of 
disorganizing;  act  of  destroying  organic  structure  or 
connected  system;  act  of  destroying  order;  state  of 
being  <Iisorganized. 

Disor'^^anizo,  ?•.  a.  [Fr.  dc-^organiscr.']  To  break  or 
destroy  organic  structure  or  connected  system  ;  to  dis¬ 
solve  regular  system  or  union  of  jiarts. 

D  isor's’aiiizer,  n.  One  who  disorganizes. 

Disown',  V.  a.  [Di.c.  and  otton]  Not  to  own ;  to  refuse 
to  ackuow’ledge  as  belonging  to  one’s  self;  as,  to  disown 
a  spurious  work.  —  Not  to  allow  or  admit  us  belonging 
to  another. 

“  Than  tbej,  who  brother's  better  claim  disov:n.''  —  Dryden, 

— To  disown;  to  disclaim;  to  deny;  to  renounce;  to  dis¬ 
allow. 

Di^own'nient,  n.  Act  of  disowning. 

DilHOx'itlate,  v.  a.  See  Dfioxid^te. 

Disox'i<Sa'tion,  n.  See  Deoxidation. 

Dl.sox'igrenato,  v.  a.  See  Deoxigenate. 

Disoxi^'eiia'tion,  n.  See  Deoxigenation. 

Das5>asr',  v.  a.  To  part  a  couple.  —  Beau,  tf*  FI. 

Dis par'ajyo,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  d'sparager;  Fr.  dtparer ; 
Sp.  desparrjdr,  to  unmatch  ;  from  Lat.  dispar,  unequal  — 
(ZZ.c,  .and  7>ar,  equal,  and  ago,  to  impel.]  To  injure  or 
dislionor  by  a  comparison  with  something  of  less  value 
or  excelleijco;  to  dr-preciate;  to  undervalue;  to  vilify.— 
To  roproacli ;  to  detract  or  derogate  from;  to  decry; 
to  degrade. 

DLspar'a^ement,  n.  [0.  Fr.]  In  England,  the  match¬ 
ing  of  a  man  or  woman  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  condi¬ 
tion,  or  against  tlie  rules  of  decency. 

— Injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  eoniething  of  infe¬ 
rior  excellence ;  diminution  (yf  value  or  excelleii<*e ;  in¬ 
dignity;  derogation;  detraction;  reproach;  dishonor; 
degradation ;  disgrace. 

DiHpar'aft’or,  n.  One  who  disparages. 

Dispar'a^ing’ly,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  disparage  or 
dishonor. 

Dis'parato,  a,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  <Zi>/)aroZw5.]  Dissimilar; 
unequal. 

Dis'parates,  n.pl.  Things  so  unlike  or  unequal  that 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. —  \Vo7'Cf.ster. 

Di^par'ity, n.  [Fr.  dispantt,  from  Lat.  cZi.spa?'.]  Ine¬ 
quality;  unlikeness;  difference  in  degree,  in  age,  rank, 
condition,  or  excellence.  —  Dissimilitnde  ;  disproportion. 

Di<ipark',  v.  a.  [Fr.  di-parqu.er.]  To  throw  open,  as  a 
park  ;  to  lay  open ;  to  set  at  largo ;  to  release  from  con¬ 
finement. 

‘•You  have  fed  upon  my  signlories. 

Dispark' d  my  parks,  atid  fell’d  luy  forest  woods."  —  Shdks. 

Dispark'iiig^,  n.  The  act  of  libentting  from  a  park. 

Taylor. 

Dispart',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  despartir  ;  Fr.  dipartir.']  To  di- 
vitlo;  to  separate;  to  sever;  to  burst;  to  rend;  to  rive 
or  split. 

“  The  rest  to  several  places 
Disparted,  and  betweeu  spun  out  the  air.”  —  Milton. 

— v.n.  To  separate;  to  open:  to  cleave. 

Dispart',  n.  {Guu.)  Half  the  difference  between  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  base-ring  at  the  brweeh  of  a  gun,  and  that 
of  tlie  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

— i’.  a.  To  set  a  murk  on  the  muzzle-ring  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nanee. 

DispaK'sioii,  n.  Want  of.  or  freedom  from,  passion ;  an 
undisturbed  state  of  the  mind  ;  apathy. 

Dispas'sionato,  a.  Free  from  passion;  unmoved  by 
feelings;  not  dictated  by  passion;  not  proceeding  from 
temper  or  bins ;  calm  ;  cool ;  composed  ;  serene ;  temper¬ 
ate;  moderate. 

Dispai^'sionately,  aeZr.  Without  passion;  calmly; 
coolly. 
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Dis'pntcli.  Sofi  Despatch. 
l>iH'|>ul  iiy*  H-  Want  ul' ji.ission  ;  np.itliy.  (R.) 
HispeaP*"',  n.  Want  uf  peace  ur  ((uict. 

Disipol',  I',  u.  [l-at.  dtapfllo  —  dis,  and  pdio,  piihiis,  to 
drive.]  To  scatter  liy  iliiviii};  or  lurco  ;  to  dissipate;  to 
disperse:  to  drive  away  ;  to  lianisli. 

_ r.  n.  To  fly  difl'ereiit  ways ;  to  bo  dispersed ;  to  disappear, 

a.s  clouiis. 

I>i»ppii*i'.  r.  o.  To  spend  ;  toconsnmo;  to  expend,  (o.) 
Dispen  sable,  u.  Tbat  may  be  dispensed  witli. 
l»ispcii  snry,  >i.  [See  Dispense.]  A  place  where  niedi- 
cities  tire  niaiie  np  and  ilistriiiuted ;  but  tlie  term  is  useti 
more  generally  lor  a  cbarit.tble  institution  wliere  the 
poor  are  supplied  witli  medicines  and  ailvice.  Institu¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin; 
though  they  are  now  to  he  met  with  in  every  town  ol 
any  importance,  in  tliis  country, as  in  Europe. 
DispoJisa'tioii,  n.  [Er.,  from  Lat.  (hs/irnsutio.]  Act 
of  ilispensing ;  distribuliou ;  act  of  dealing  out  to  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  or  places. 

{Tifol.)  Tlie  scheme  or  plan  of  Ood's  dealings  with  his 
creatures,  particularly  in  someunusu.il  or  extraordinary 
way.  In  some  cases  it  lias  reference  to  those  providen- 
tiai  ordinations  liy  which  the  world  was  prepared  for  tlie 
gospels.  Sonietinie.s  it  has  reference  to  the  system  of 
principles  or  rites  enjoined  by  divine  authority  ;  us,  the 
A/ii.iaic  />.,  the  Christian  />. 

(Eecl.)  A  relaxation  of  the  law,  or  a  dispensing  with 
obedience  to  it  in  certain  rases,  granted  by  one  who  has 
the  power  to  do  so.  lii  tlie  iloiii.iii  Cafliidic  t  hurch.  the 
Pope  alone  has  the  power  to  release  from  oaths  and  vows ; 
and  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  iinatheinatizes  all 
who  deny  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  1).  for  mar¬ 
riages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  the  Mosiic  law. 

In  "the  Chiireh  of  England,  an  archbishop  lias  authority 
to  grant  special  licenses  for  the  celeliration  of  marriages, 
and  for  clergvnien  to  hold  pluralities. 

DIsppn'sutivt*.  rt.  Oranting dispensation.  (R.) 
Dl!*«>eil's:»tlvely.  adr.  liy  dispensation. 
Dis’peasutor,  n.  A  dispenser;  a  distributor. 

Dispell  Siltorily,  adr.  liy  way  of  dispensation. 
DiHpeii'siitOPV.  «.  That  grants  dispensation. 

—II.  A  medical  book,  which,  in  addition  to  containing  the 
whole  Matrria  Malica,  or  history  of  all  the  drugs  and 
nicdicaments  used  in  the  practice  of  physic,  einbrace.s 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  each  article  is  preo 
liared  with  directions  how  to  compound  all  prescrip¬ 
tions.  It  contains  the  .Matrria  .Medicn,  l’harmac!i.  and 
tlie  Pharmaropaia,  in  one  volume,  and  liiriiis  the  au¬ 
thority  and  reference  of  every  chemist,  druggist,  and 

niedicine-veiider.  ,  ,  j-  s  m 

Dispense',  r.a.  [Fr.  dUpmsrr,  from  Lat.  dispnisn.]  To 
deal  or  divide  out  in  parts  or  portions ;  to  administur  ;  to 
apply  ;  to  distribute,  as  justice. 

■  Those  to  whom  Chrbt  has  commitied  the  dUpetuing  of  his 

gospel."  —  o/ J'ic/Sf. 

_ To  allow  ;  to  givf’  Ic^ave  to  do  or  not  to  to  exempt; 

to  excuse;  Ut  grant  (lispeusiitiun  lor.  (Followed  by  wiUt 
in  tho  last  three  senses.)  i 

n.  One  who  dispenses,  distributes,  or  ad- 

Dispoo'ple.  r.  o.  [¥r.  dCpr.uptrr.]  To  depopulate;  to 
empty  of  inliabitants,  as  by  destruction,  expulsion,  or 
other  moans. 

Disppo'plpr,  n.  A  depopulator.  —  Lrwis.  — 
DispPi''il*<n*^,  it.  [tlr.  i/i,  uts. and  syirr«ia,8eed.J  {ISot.) 

Containing  only  two  seeds;  two-seeded. 

Disper'sal.  n.  Dispersion.  — Cmme. 

DiSbPPSP',  d.  [Er.  disperser,  from  Lat.  diepergri,dis- 
versusA  To  scatter  about  or  on  all  sides  ;  to  drive  asiin- 
der-  to  cause  to  separate  into  dilferent  parts:  to  dissi- 
,,:,te.— To  dispel;  to  spread;  todill'uso;  to  distribute; 

to  deal  out.  .  ^ 

—r.n.  To  be  scattered:  to  separate;  to  go  or  move  into 
dilferent  parts;  to  vanish,  lus  fog  or  vapors. 
Dlspcpsetl'.  p.  a.  Scattered  ;  ^driven  apart ;  diffused  , 
i\»,^*clisperifd  \(yy<‘.  —Bishop  Hull. 
I>UMers'o<lly,ndr.  luadi^persed  inunncr ;  Bcparatel>  . 

n.  state  ol  being  dispersed. 

w.  One  who  disi>ei'8(‘s  ;  a  sprcMder. 

Disper'sioii,  n.  [Er..  from  L.  Lat.  disjiersio,  a  scatter¬ 
in'?  I  Act  of  dispiUing  or  scattering;  state  of  being 
scattered,  or  separated  into  remote  parts;  diffusion; 

The  separation  of  a  ray  of  white  liglit 
into  its  several  component  colored  parts  by  refraction, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  prism.  Allow  a  beam 
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P.  If  the  prism  is  placed  at  the  proper  angle,  the  beam  I 
of  light  is  not  only  lieiit  from  its  course,  but  is  spread 
out  so  as  to  form  a  long  band  of  light  on  the  opposite 
wall.  This  band  is  not  white,  like  ordinary  sunlight, 
but  made  up  of  the  seven  colors  ot  the  rainliiiw,  viotet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  'This  colored 
band  is  called  the  S'dar  spectrum,  aini  the  colors  are 
often  called  prismatic  colors.  These  colors  appear  in 
the  order  of  their  refraiigibility  or  capability  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  some  being  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  refrac¬ 
tion  than  otliers;  that  of  blue  being  greater  than  that 
of  yellow,  aud  yellow  greater  tliau  red.  The  brea<llh« 
of  the  spaces  occupieil  by  tho  din’ereiit  colors  are  not  in 
tho  sunie  ratio  to  each  other  for  every  kind  ol  prism : 
that  is  to  say,  tho  ratio  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  tlie 
colors  dilTers  according  to  the  kiml  of  ghiss  of  which  the 
prism  is  made,  and  the  length  of  the  spectrum  also  dit- 
lers.  This  is  called  the  irratioimliti/  of  D.  The  best 
method  of  trying  tho  experiment  of  D.  of  light  is  to 
allow  the  sun’s  rays  to  enter  the  apartment  through  a 
long  and  very  naria)W  slit,  instead  of  through  a  circular 
hole,  which  will  give  a  speclrum  of  greater  breadth.— 
The  term  D.  is  also  often  applie<i  to  the  rellectioii  or 
scattering  of  rays  of  light  from  any  ptdished  and  reflect¬ 
ing  surtace,  such  as  a  steel  mirror  or  lonkiiig-glaHS. 

a.  Tending  to  scatter  or  disperse;  hav¬ 
ing  the  i)ower  to  di.-^perse. 

i>Ul>ir'it,  V.  a.  To  lieprive  of  spirit  or  courage  ;  to  im¬ 
press  with  discouragement  or  tear;  to  dishearten;  to 
discourage;  to  damp;  to  depress;  to  cast  down;  to 
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uiscom  —  -  — -  , 

daunt;  to  intimidate ;  dispirited  army. 

udv.  In  a  dispirited  maniMT. 

n.  AVant  of  courage,  spirit,  anii; 

tion,  or  vivacity. 
l>i!«placo\  r.  u.  [0.  Fr.  f/j’spMcrr ;  Fr.  lo 

put  out  of  the  usual  or  pmper  place;  to  remove  from 
its  place;  as,  the  cards  are  displaced. 

_ To  remove  from  any  stati*,  condition,  office,  or  dignity; 

to  dismiss;  to  discard;  as,  to  displucc  a  coinuiiUidiiig 
officer.  .  ,  - 

a>3splaC€»'al>IO,  a.  Pusceptihle  of  being  displaced. 

n.  [h'v.  dCpIaceinent.]  Act  ot  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  usual  or  proper  place,  or  from  a  state,  con¬ 
dition,  or  office;  ns,  a  displacement  of  funds. 

—The  weight  of  water  displaced  by  a  floating  body,  as  a 
ship.&c.,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating  body. 
B>jspla<*'er,  «.  One  who,  or  that  which,  displaces. 
a>isi>Iaiit'.  r.  a.  To  drive  away  or  remove  from  the 
usual  place  of  a  residence,  as  a  nation.  —  To  strip  ol 
inhabitants,  as  a  country. 

“I  like  a  plaotatlnn  in  a  pure  •oil;  that  Is,  where  people  are 
not  disjduntcd." — liacon. 

Oisplaiila'f  ion,  n.  Act  of  displauting,  or  removing 
friHU  its  usual  place. 

IBisplay',  V.  a.  [O.  fr.  desployer ;  fr.  dtploper:  Lat. 
di.s,  and  jdico,  plicatu.i.  to  fold.  See  Plt.]  To  unfold ;  to 
lay  open;  to  spread  wide ;  to  expand.  —  To  spread  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  or  mind ;  to  make  mauili^st ;  as,  the  budget 
di.'plaps  the  actual  state  of  the  tiuances.  — To  set  forth 
ostentatiouslv  to  view;  to -exhibit;  lo  show;  to  show 
olT;  to  parade;  as,  lo  c/iVpZay  heraldic  iiusignia. 

_ 7.^  n.  'J'o  lav  anything  open;  to  talk  without  restraint; 

to  make  a  great  show  of  words. 

_ opening  or  unfolding;  manife.station ;  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  anything  to  the  view,  or  to  the  thoughts. 

“A  alorious  dUplau  of  the  highest  form  of  created  excellencies.” 

“  GlanvilU. 

_ Show;  parade;  pomp:  ostcntiitious  exhihiti<»n. 

-  He  died  .  .  .  wlchout  ditplay,  without  parade.”— i?!/ro«. 
B>ispBnV<'<i^  {di.s-p}dd'.)p.  a.  Unfoideil :  opened  ;  spread ; 
expanded;  exhibited  to  view;  manifested;  as,  goods 
displayed  upon  A  counter. 

(Hf-r.)  Synonymous  with  expanded^  a.s  an  eagle  ex¬ 
panded,  or,*a8  it* is  commonly  termed,  a  spread  eagle.— 
See  K  KOLB.  ^ 

BBiwplHy  or,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  displays  or  ex¬ 
hibits.  X  z.  !• 

v.  a.  To  make  angry;  to  offend;  to  dissat¬ 
isfy;  to  provoke;  to  vex  ;  to  irritate;  to  disgust;  to  be 
disagreeable  to;  to  raiue  aversion  in. 

“  God  was  displeased  with  this  thing. ”—1  Chron.  xxl.  7. 
—To  disgust;  tn  cause  aversion. 

BBif^ploas'edly,  adv.  In  an  offended  or  displeased 
manner. 

B>isploas'e<liiess,  n.  State  of  being  displeased;  dis¬ 
pleasure.  ^ 

b'a**  <n  flnD  Tvhn  nrcfifiions  flisuleasu _ 

disploas- 


Dispofi'or, «.  (Law)  One  who  transfers  property 
<iver  to  another  by  legal  instrnnient. 

BBisport',  n.  [/><>*,  augment , ami  sport  —  .«'ee  Sport: 

O.  I  r.  deporter.]  Pastime;  diversion  ;  amusement;  play; 
sport;  merriment. 

*•  His  disports  were  ingenuous  and  manlike."— Ifui/tvard. 

-i'.n.  To  sport;  to  play;  to  wanton;  to  move  gayly, 
lightly,  and  without  restraint. 

_ r.a.  To  divert  or  amuse  one's  self. 

BBisport',  v.a.  [dis,  nud  port,  ip  w]  To  remove  from  a 
port.  , 

B>iS3>o<ii'al»le,  a.  Subject  to  disposal ;  not  previously 
engaged  or  employed;  free  for  use  or  employment ;  as, 
diAposa'de.  funds. 

IBiKposTil,  n.  Act  of  disposing  or  regulating  anything; 
arrangement;  distribution;  as,  the  disposal  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

—Disposition:  power  of  ordering  or  arranging ;  manage¬ 
ment;  government;  control;  conduct. 

"Tax  not  divine  disposal."  —Afillon. 

—Power  of  (listi'ibiitioii ;  iiietlio.l  of  retrnlnting;  right  of 
liestowing;  as.  the  dispo.sal  ot  a  daughter  in  inaniage. 

_ Power  or  right  to  di.spose  of,  or  to  control ;  —  generally 

with  at  or  in  ;  ns,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  anotlier. 
B>i»4lM><4e,  (dis-poz'd  r.a.  [Vr.  disf>oser ;  Iriit.  dispono, 
disjyisitum—di.'i,  anil  pmo,  to  place.  See  Position.]  To 
distribute;  to  place  in  onler;  to  set  in  right  and  proper 
order  ;  to  arrange;  to  order;  as,  to  dispose  troops  in  line 
of  battle. 

—To  regulate;  toadjust;  to  determine;  to  set  right;  to 
Settle;  nfi,  to  dispeise  the  formalities  of  a  dind.  —  T’o  ap- 
jdy  to  a  particular  juirpose;  to  set,  place,  or  turn  to  a 
jiarticular  end  or  cons(*quence ;  to  form  lor  any  purpose; 
toai)ply;  louse;  to  employ;  as,  to  be  f/ispostd  to  acts 
of  charity.  —  To  incline;  to* set  the  mind  in  a  particular 
frame  ;  to  give  a  bent  or  propension  to;  usually  preced¬ 
ing  as,  to  he  disposed  to  take  a  wife. 

7V)  dispose  of.  To  upi)ly  to  any  specific  purpose:  to  di¬ 
rect  or  employ  to  a  given  end  ;  tc»  transfer:  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  another:  to  give  away  by  authority  ;  to 
part  witli  or  relinquish ;  as,  to  di.spose  of  one  s  goods  by 
auction. 

"  A  rural  judge  dispos’d  o/beauty’s  prize.”  — TTalter. 
Disposed',  p.a.  Inclined;  minded;  applied;  as,  <fi5- 
posrd  to  act  liberally. 

Dispos'odness.  n.  State  of  being  disposed ;  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  having  a  mind  to. 

Dispos'or,  «.  One  who  disposes;  a  distributor;  a  be- 
Blower;  a  director:  a  regulator. 

"  God  ...  is  the  absolute  disposer  ot  all  things.”— 
Dispos'iiijjly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  dispose,  regulate, 
or  place  in  onler. 

Disposition,  (dis’epo-zish'un^  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  a>s- 
pojfiVm.]  Act  of  disposing;  disposal;  application;  as, 
disposition  of  one's  estate.— Manner  in  which  thing.s,  or 
the  parts  of  a  complex  body,  are  disposed,  placed,  or 
arranged;  adjustment:  regulation;  arrangement;  ilis- 
tribution;  order:  method:  as,  the  disposition  of  troops 
in  a  proper  manner.  —  Adaptation;  natural  fitness  or 
tendency  of  qualities  or  parts 


J^ip.  b34.— SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

e  .  .„ii..kt  <5  A  ffiir  l-SAX  to  p.oss  throiiKh  a  small 
openu:^  futo  a^dti  k'lued  .com,  uSd  fall  npou  tho  prism 


pieasuje. 

BBispleas'er,  n.  One  who  occasions  displensure, 

I>ispli‘Hs'iiig‘ly »  adv.  In  a  manner  to  cause  di 

Displofts'injjnoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
pleasing  or  disagreeable;  offeusiveiiess  to  the  mind, 
ta-stes,  or  senses.  .  -  v 

BBit^pBotiJiiirc*,  (dis-plezh'ur,)  n.  Dissatisfaction;  dis¬ 
like;  distaste;  disgust;  offence;  disapprobation:  anger; 
imlignation;  resentment.— That  which  displeases;  cause 
of  disgust  or  dissatisfaction:  state  of  being  discaninte- 
nanced  ;  disfavor;  as,  to  inmr  the  royal  displrasure. 

I>i«plo<le',  r.a.  [Lilt,  displodere.]  To  explode;  to  dis¬ 
charge 

—r.  »i.  To  caiiFO  to  burst  with  a  loud,  explosive  report. 

DiiNpIo'sion,  71.  A  bursting  with  loud  uoise  ;  aii  ex¬ 
plosion. 

Displo’sivc.  a.  Adapted  to  hurst  or  explode. 

DiTiPlunio'.  f-n-  'I'o  strii>  or  deprive  ol  illumes  or 

feathers:  to  disarra.v  of  bailRes  of  lionor. 

Dispon'tloc.  71.  [Lat.  (li.ip'ndeHs.]  (  Inc.  Pro.i.)  A 
double  spondee,  or  a  foot  consisting  of  four  long  syll.i- 
liles,  as  juramentum. 

DispoiKF'. a.  (Law.)  To  convey  property  to  another 
in  a  legal  manner. 
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*■  Ditpo.ition  is  where  the  power  and  ability  of  doing  anything 
is  forward." — Locke. 

_ I'einper  nr  natiir.d  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  temper  or 

frame  of  niindj  predisposition;  inclination;  humor; 
temperament. 

"I  have  suffered  more  .  .  .  than  the  villanous  inconstancy  of 
man's  diepoeition  is  able  lo  bear." — Shake, 

-Aciluired  tendency  or  propensity  of  mind,  temper,  or 
character:  as,  a  db'po.s/fio77  to  act  fairly. 

(Arch.)  One  of  tlie  six  essentials  of  tlie  art.  It  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  design  by  means  of  the  ic/i- 
nography  (idan),  orttu graphy  (section  and  elevation), 
and  scenography  (perspective  view):  aud  differs  Irom 
disirihution,  wliU  h  siguifles  tlie  particular  arraiigemeut 
of  the  internal  iiarts  of  a  liuiMing. 

(.Muk.)  A  term  iiseil  in  organ-huilding,  adopted  from 
the  (ierninn,  meaning  the  iirrangemeiit  and  comliinatioii 
of  the  stops  on  tlie  different  rows  of  keys  iiiid  pedals^ 
willi  the  pitch  of  each  stop,  or  lengtli  ol  the  lowest  CC 

^'(Lo.oic  )  Th.at  operation  of  tlie  mind  wlierehy  we  put 
the  ideas,  propositions,  or  iirgnin  'ills  whicli  -ae  liaye 
formed  coneerning  a  sni'jeet,  in  tlie  order  fittest  to  gam 
a  clear  knowledge  of  it,  to  retain  it  in  the  memory,  or  to 
explain  it  to  others. 

( Ithet )  The  due  placing  or  ranging  the  several  parts 
of  a  siieech  or  discourse.  The  logician  is  tied  down  to 
a  certain  preseritied  form  in  ids  mode  of  reasoning;  tlie 
rhetorician  adopts  tliat  mode  wliieh  seems  most  conven¬ 
ient  to  him.  “  A  discourse.”  says  Quintilian,  “  Unit  wants 
disposition  must  necessarily  be  confused  and  without 
connection,  lialile  to  freijiient  tautologies  and  omissions, 
and,  like  one  wandering  in  tlie  dark,  lie  conducted  by 
chance  rattier  tlnin  design."  —  See  ORtTORT. 
Disposi'lional.  o.  kelating  to  disposition. 
Disnos'ilor.  7i.  A  disposer. 

1'.  17.  'fo  deprive  of  the  actual  occnpancy 
of  a  tiling;  to  disseize:—  generally  preceding  o/;  us,  to 

bo  dikpo.ksen.ied  of  a  fortune.  .  *  . 

Disipastsossioii.  (dis-jnis-sr sJdnn ,)  n.  Act  of  putting 
out  of  possession  :  act  ot  ejecting. 

(Law.)  See  Ouster.  . 

Dispo*i«os'sor.  n.  One  wlio  dispossesses  or  disseizes. 
Diisposl'.  r.n.  To  reniove  or  displace  from  a  post. 

- '  '  --•p.(dik-pd!h’ur.)n.  Disposal;  power  to 


r  to  dis- 


Disposure.  o-- 7 . /  -  -  -  ■  >  •  ,  .  .. 

pose  of-  goveriinieiit;  niaiiageinent ;  as,  •  tliey  quiet. y 
Biirrendered  themselves  to  his  dispo/aire."—  ftandys. 
DiHpraifiO'.  n.  'I'he  imputation  of  soinethiiig  improper 
or  faulty  :  blame;  censure:  dishonor;  reproach. 

— r.  a.  To  deny  or  refuse  praise  to  ;  to  blame ;  to  censure  ; 


DISP 


DISK 
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to  mention  witli  disaiiprobation,  or  Bomo  degree  of 
reproach. 

Id  praising  Antony,  I've  disptai&ed  Caesar.”— 
I>isi>rais'or,  ??.  One  who  tlisjjraises  or  censures. 
l>i!H|>raiK'in$;:ly<  adv.  After  tlie  manner  of  dispraise, 
or  by  way  of  censure  or  reproach. 

Disproail',  v.  a.  To  extend  or  cause  to  spread  or  flow 
in  different  directions. 

“  Above,  below,  around,  without  dispread.”  — Pope, 

— v.n.  To  expand,  or  be  extend<'d. 

I>isproa<l'or,  >i.  One  who  sjn'eads  or  expands. 
I>is|>rinco'.  v.  a  To  take  away  princely  quality,  rank, 
or  character  from,  (r.) 

l>is|>r isoil*  {di!i-priz'n.)v.a.  Toliberate  from  prison. 
I)is|>ri35e\  r.  a.  To  take  away  valuable  qualities  Irom; 
to  deti*act ;  to  undervalue. 

I>is|>rofeH»',  V.  a.  To  abandon  or  renounce  the  pro¬ 
fession  of. 

l>is]>rorit«  V.  a.  To  fail  to  profit  from. 

— n.  boss  ;  damage;  detriment  ;  absence  of  profit. 
Disproof  «  n.  A  removal  of  proof  or  evidence  adduced ; 
confutation;  refutation;  a  proving  to  be  false  or  erro¬ 
neous. 

Dispropor'tion,  «.  Want  of  proportion  of  one  thing 
to  auollier;  discrepancy  between  the  parts  of  a  thing; 
want  of  svmnietry;  as,*  the  disproportion  of  the  rooms 
in  a  building.  —  Want  of -proper  quantity  according  to 
rules  prescribed  ;  want  of  suitableness  or  adequacy  ;  dis¬ 
parity  ;  inequality :  uusui tableness ;  as,  the  disproportion 
of  a  man’s  means  to  bis  desires. 

—I*,  a.  To  deprive  of  proportion:  to  make  unsuitable  in 
form,  size,  lengtii,  or  quantity;  to  violate  the  rules  of 
symmetry  in  ;  to  join  unfitly ;  to  render  mismatched. 

“  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  pan."  —  Shake. 
Dlspropor'lioiiahle,  a.  Disproportional ;  not  in 
symmetry  or  proportion. 

DiWpropor'tioiiaUleness,  n.  XJnsuitableness,  or 
want  of  prop‘»rtion. 

Dispropor'tioiiably*  a/fc.  With  want  of  propor¬ 
tion  :  unfitly;  unsymmetrically. 

Di<9propor'tionaK  Deficient  in  proportion  to 
Bomethinu:  else  ;  witlmut  proportion,  suitability,  orsym- 
metrical  disposition  of  parts;  unequal;  inadequate;  as. 
payment  disproportionaf  to  services  rendered. 
Dii^’proportionarity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
disproportional.  orwithoiit  due  symmetry  of  parts. 
DiHpropor'tlonally,  adv.  Disproportionately ;  un- 
fitlv  ;  unsuitably. 

Dispropor'tioiiate,  a.  Not  in  proportion  with  ;  un- 
Biiitabie;  unsymnietricai ;  not  in  accord  with  something 
else  in  bulk,  form,  or  value;  inadequate. 

“  It  Is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  un¬ 
equal  possession  of  the  earth.”  —  Locke. 
Dispropor'tioiiately,  adv.  In  a  disproportionate 
or  iinsymmetrical  form  or  manner ;  inadequately;  un¬ 
fitly  :  unsuitably. 

Dispropar'tionatonoss,  n.  Unsuitableness,  or 
want  of  prop<»rtiun  in  form,  bulk,  or  value;  iuade- 
quatoness. 

Dispro'priate,  v.n.  To  disappropriate. 
Di<9prov'nblo«  a.  Susceptible  of  disproof  or  refutation 
Disprov'aK  71.  Act  of  disproving;  confutation;  dis- 
pnnjf. 

Disprove,  (dis-prom'',)  v.n.  To  divest  of  proof  or  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  adduced  :  to  prove  to  be  false  or 
erroneous;  to  refute;  to  confute. 

*’  It  is  easier  to  affirm  than  to  disprove."  — Holder. 
Disprov'er,  n.  One  who  disproves;  a  confuter. 
DiKpuilffe',  r.  a.  [bat.  dis^  and  pungere,  to  prick.]  To 
expunge  ;  to  obliterate  by  erasure. 

Di^^ptin'i.sliable,  a.  Without  penal  restraint  or  dis¬ 
cipline. 

D  ispiir'pose,  v.a.  To  dissuade  from  a  purpose. 
Di.H*piitab1e«  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  bat.  disputatnlis.]  That 
may  lie  disputed;  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  con¬ 
tested,  or  controverted ;  of  doubtful  certainty ;  as,  a  dis~ 
putahlr.  point  of  logic. 

Dis'pntablenoss,  n.  Stateor  condition  of  being  dis¬ 
putable  or  a  moot  point. 

Dis'piitaiit,  n.  [bat.  cfi.«p?/£on«.]  One  who  argues  in 
opposition  to  another  ;  a  controvertist ;  a  wiviller. 

—a.  Engaged  in  dispute  or  controversy. 

“  Disputant  on  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair."  Milton. 
Di^puta'tioii,  n.  [bat.  Act  of  disputing; 

a  reasoning  or  argumentation  in  opposition  to  some¬ 
thing,  or  on  opposite  sides;  controversy  in  words; 
debate ;  dispute. 

. — An  exercise  in  schools  or  colleges,  in  which  parties 
reason  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  some  question 
proposed. 

Dimputatioim.  {dis-pu-ta'shus^)  a.  Inclined  to  dis¬ 
pute;  apt  or  prone  to  cavil  or  controvert;  as,  a  person 
of  disputatious  temper. 

Disputa'tiously,  ac??\  Controversially;  in  a  cavil¬ 
ling  or  disputatious  manner. 

Disputa'tioii*iiiess,  n.  Tendency  or  predisposition 
to  argue  or  dispute. 

Dii^piit'ative,  a.  Disputatious;  disposed  to  cavil  or 
disjuite. 

Dispute',  V.  n.  [Fr.  disputer.  from  Lat.  dispntn — dig. 
and  putOy  to  trim,  to  adjust.]  To  discuss;  to  discourse; 
to  think  differently:  to  contend  in  argument;  to  reason 
or  argue  in  opposition  ;  to  debate  :  to  cavil ;  toaltercate, 
*'  Fighting  is  a  worse  expedient  than  disputing." — Decay  of  Piety. 
— To  strive  or  contend  in  opposition  to  a  competitor;  as, 
t«)  dispute  for  a  prize. 

— r.  a.  To  attempt  to  prove  to  be  false,  fallacious,  un- 
ibunded,  or  erroneous;  to  attempt  to  overthrow  by  rea¬ 


soning;  to  controvert ;  to  impugn;  to  call  in  question  ; 
a.<,  to  dispute  the  sotimlness  of  an  {»[)inion. 

— To  debate;  tt»  argue  ;  todi.^cuss;  to  reason  about. 

“  I  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders.”  —  Z>ry(ien. 

—To  contest ;  to  strive  or  contend  for ;  as,  “  To  dispute  the 
prize.”  —  Vry<kv. 

— To  struggle  ;  to  strive  to  maintain. 

“  Dispute  it  like  a  man.”  —  Shake. 

— M.  Strife  or  contest  in  words  or  by  arguments  :  debate; 
discussion;  verbal  contenliim;  di.sputation ;  contro¬ 
versy;  argumentation;  disagreement;  difference;  as,  a 
matter  in  dispute. 

Brytrnd  dispufe;past  dispute,  that  may  not  be  disputed ; 
incontrovertibly ;  not  open  to  cavil  or  question;  as,  it 
is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 

Di^«pute  le^s,  a.  Incontrovertible;  admitting  of  no 
dispute  or  question. 

Dij^piit'er,  n.  One  who  disputes;  a  controvertist;  a 
caviller;  a  disputant;  as,  “vehenjeiit  disputers  against 
the  heathen  idolatry.” — StiUimjJieet. 

Di^qiialifiCA'tioii,  n.  Act  of  disqualifying;  hence, 
disability  or  deprivation  of  legal  capacity  ;  as,  udistpiali- 
fication  for  voting  at  elections. — That  wliich  disqualifies, 
or  renders  unsuitahle.  unfit,  or  inadequate;  as,  the  dis- 
qualification  of  an  imbecile.  —  Want  of  qualification. 

Disquarify*  t?.  a.  To  divest  of  qualifications,  or  the 
qualities  and  properties  necessary  for  any  purpose;  to 
make  or  render  unfit;  to  disable;  to  incapacitate;  — 
generally  preceding/or. 

*'  My  deafness  utterly  disqualifies  me  for  conversation." — Swift. 

— To  make  legally  unfit ;  to  deprive  of  legal  capacity,  ac¬ 
tion,  <»r  right;  to  disable  by  social  or  legal  impediment; 
as.  a  disqualified  )\\Tov. 

Dij^quiet,  {dis-kwl'et.,)  a.  Unquiet;  uneasy;  restless. 

— n.  Want  of  quiet;  uneasiness;  restlessness;  want  of 
tranquillity  in  body  or  mind;  disturbance;  care;  anx¬ 
iety. 

— v.a.  To  deprive  of  ease  or  quiet :  todisturl);  to  render 
uneasy'  or  restless;  to  take  away  peace,  rest,  or  tran¬ 
quillity  from. 

“  By  anger  and  impatience  the  mind  is  disquieted."  —  Duppa. 

Disqul'otor,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  disquiets, 
makes  uneasy,  or  harasses. 

Disqui'etly,  adv.  Anxiously;  uneasily;  restlessly; 
jis,  to  repose  disquietly. 

Disqtii'et  ness,  n.  State  of  being  disquieted :  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  disturbance ;  as,  “  liiches,  root  of  all  disquietness.^' 

Spe.jiser. 

Dii^qui'etiide,  n.  [i)i>,  and  L.  Lat.  quietudo,  from 
quies.  rest.  See  Quiet.]  Want  of  peace  or  tranquillity; 
uiieasines.s ;  disturbance;  agitation  ;  anxiety. 

Disqui^»itioii,  {dis-h-we^zish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
disquisitio.  from  disquiro  —  dis.  and  quaro,  qua\situsy  to 
seek.  See  Qi’EST.]  Diligent  inquiry  or  investigation; 
a  formal  mode  of  instituting  impury  into  any  subject, 
by  argunionts,  or  discussion  of  the  facts  and  circnni- 
stauces  that  may  elucidate  truth  ;  systematic  di.s.«>erta- 
tion  or  examination:  treatise;  essay;  as,  “For  grave 
disquisition  he  wsis  not  well  qualified.”  —  Macaulay. 

DiHqiii^ii'tiosial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  or 
suggesting,  discjulsition. 

Disqiii^ii'tioiiary.  a.  Tending  to  disquisition. 

Di«$qiii74'itive,  Di$$qiii$«'itor>'.  a.  Relating  to, 
or  promoting,  disquisitkm  ;  dis^pusitional. 

Dis  raeli,  Isaac,  an  Enulish  literatenr,  b.  at  Enfield. 
17t)6.  lie  published,  in  1790,  the  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture.,  which  was  succeeded  by  many  otlier  standard  works 
of  a  like  nature.  lie  was  the  father  of  Benjamin  DKraeii, 
iq.v.)  D.1848. 

Disrikeli^  Benjamin,  an  English  author,  orator,  and 
statesman,  b.  in  London,  18u4.  He  early  developed 
literary  tastes  and  talents  of  a  remarkable  character, 
and,  in  18'26,  caused  a  sensation  in  the  reading  world  by 
the  production  of  his  brilliant, fragmentary  novel,  rfrian 
Grey.  Other  works  of  fiction,  principally  of  a  pliilo- 
sophical  nature,  followed  his  virgin  eflort ;  among  them 
the  Voung  Duke;  IJenrielta  Temple  (perhaps  the  finest 
love-story  in  the  English  language);  Vrneiia;  Tancred, 
or  The  New  <Yusade\  fSyhil.,  or  'The,  Two  Nations;  Con- 
ingsby.  In  1887,  he  entered  parliament  as  member 
fur  Maidstone,  and  joined  the  Conservative  side.  His 
maiden  speech  was  an  utter  failure,  and  elicited  even 
the  laughter  of  the  House.  He  thereupon  returned  to  his 
seat,  after  using  the  memorable  words,”  I  sit  down  now, 
but  the  lime  will  come  when  yi»u  shall  hear  me.”  In 
1841,  D.  became  recognized  as  the  leader  in  parliament 
of  the  so-called  “Yonng  England  Party.”  In  1847,  he 
was  returned  for  the  c(»unty  of  Bucks,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  until  nia'le  a  peer:  and  upon  tlie  death  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  iu  the  following  year,  became  the 
recognized  chief  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  —  a  position  won  entirely  by  his  brilliant 
oratorical  powers,  which,  as  he  had  prognosticated,  be¬ 
came  eventually  recognized  as  being  of  the  very  highest 
order.  In  185‘i,  upon  Lord  Derby  coming  into  power, 
D.  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and, 
again,  in  1858.  In  1866,  he  became  financial  minister 
under  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  third  time,  and.  iu  1867, 
successfully  carried  a  lleform-Bill.  Iu  Feb.,  1868,  Lord 
Derby  resigned  office,  when  D.  at  last  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  bis  ambition,  in  becoming  first  minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  position  he  resigned  in  Dec.,  1868.  giving  place 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  D.  is  the  author  of  a  Vindication  of 
the  Engli.di  ( 'onstUution  and  of  a  Biography  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  In  1870,  his  brilliant  novel  of  Lo//*air  appeared. 
In  1874,  he  again  became  prime  minister,  and  was  cre¬ 
ated  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Tisconnt  Hugbeuden  in 
1876.  His  connection  with  the  Berlin  treaty,  in  1878 
(p.  297),  is  well  known  and  variously  appreciated. 
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w.  A  withlmlding  of  regard;  neglect; 
omission  of  notice;  sliglit;  behavior  implying  indifler- 
ence,  or  scune  degree  of  contempt ;  as,  a  wilful  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  others. 

— V.  a.  Not  to  regard;  toomit  taking  notice  of:  to  neglect 
to  observe;  to  slight  as  unworthy  of  notice,  attention, 
or  regard:  as,  to  disregard  admonition. 

Disroft'ard'or,  n.  One  who  disregards. 

DiMre;;;ar<l'l*ul,  a.  Neglectful;  negligent;  heedless; 
inattentive. 

Disros:Hi’<VfuIl.V*ac^r.  Heedlessly;  negligently;  neg¬ 
lectfully  :  inattentively. 

DisreriKli«  n.  Distaste ;  dislike  of  the  palate,  implying 
some  degree  of  disgust.  —  Absence  of  relishing  or  appre¬ 
ciative  taste  ;  nauseousiiess;  distaste  or  dislike,  in  a  fig¬ 
urative  sense;  squeamisliness. 

— a.  To  Jjave  no  relLh  for;  to  dislike  tlie  taste  of;  to 
feel  some  degree  of  squeumishuess  or  disgust  at ;  as,  to 
disrelish  ordinary  food. 

— To  render  nauseous  or  unpalatable. 

Disroiiieiii'ber.  r.  a.  To  forget;  not  to  remember. 
(Locally  used  in  the  U.  States. —  Vulgar.) 

DisropiitabiTity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
reputable. 

Disro|>'iitablo«  a.  [See  Repute.]  Not  reputable;  held 
in  disesteem ;  not  honorable;  low;  mean;  disgracing 
the  reputatiiin ;  tending  to  impair  the  good  name  of,  and 
bring  into  disrepute;  disgraceful;  shameful;  as,  a  dis¬ 
reputable  character. 

DIsrop'iifably,  adv.  In  a  disreputable  or  dishonor- 
al*le  manner. 

Dis'repute,  77.  Loss  or  want  of  reputation;  disesteem; 
4liscredit ;  dishonor  disgrace. 

Disrespect',  77.  Want  of  respecter  reverence;  incivil¬ 
ity;  any  act  approaching  to  wilful  slight  pr  rudeness; 
disesteem. 

— r.  a.  To  show  disrespect  to ;  to  hold  in  no  consideration. 

Disrespect  fill,  a.  Irreverent ;  uncivil ;  discourteous; 
impolite;  rude. 

Disrespectinlly,  adv.  In  a  disrespectful  manner; 
irreverently ;  uncivilly. 

Disrespeet'fiilness,n.  Qualityof  beingdisrespectful. 

Disrespee'tive,  a.  Disrespectful.  —  ^/?,  /fall. 

Disrobed  r.  a.  To  divest  of  garments;  to  undress;  to 
strip  of  covering.  —  To  divest  of  any  surrounding  ap¬ 
pendage. 

Disrob'er.  n.  One  who  disrobes. 

Disroot'*  V.  a.  To  tear  up  the  roots,  or  by  the  roots ;  to 
tear  from  a  foundation ;  to  loosen  or  undermine. 

Di<<rii<rder,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  rudder;  —  said  of 
a  ship. 

DiiMriipt',  v.a.  [Lat.  dirumpo,  diruptum — dis.,  and 
rumpo.io  break.  See  Rupture.]  To  break  in  pieces; 
to  burst  or  rend  asunder.  —  To  separate. 

Di^rup'tion^  77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  disruptio.']  Act  of 
lireakingj  bursting,  or  rending  a.‘<under;  act  of  bursting 
and  separating ;  breach:  rent;  ililaceratlon. 

{Scot.  Ecd.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  ti»  that  act  by  which 
upwards  of  400  ministers  of  tlie  Established  Church  left 
their  churches  and  manses,  in  1842,  in  vindication  of 
their  principles,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  Itas 
since  been  known  as  the  Free  Church,  q.  r. 

DiKKatisfae'tioii.  n.  State  of  being  dissatisfied  ;  want 
of  satisfaction  ;  discontent;  discontentment;  displeas¬ 
ure;  disapprobation;  distiuste;  di.slike. 

Dis^ati^ifae  toriiiess,  n.  State  of  being  unable  to 
give  content  or  satisfaction. 

Dissatisfao'tory,  a.  Unable  to  give  satisfaction  or 
content:  giving  discontent ;  displeasing. 

Dis^»at'iKfy«  v.  a.  To  render  discontent  ;  to  displease; 
to  e.xcite  uneasiness  in  by  frustrating  wishes  or  expec¬ 
tations. 

Disseat'ter,  r.  a.  To  shed  abroad ;  to  disperse. 

l>ii^^oat',  p.  a.  To  put  out  of  a  seat. —  Shaf.s. 

Dissect',  7'.  a.  [Lat.  di.'i.srcn.  dissect  us  —  (/15,  apart,  and 
seco,  to  cut;  Fr.  disseqwr.]  To  cut  up;  to  cut  iu  pieces, 
as  aTi  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  structure  or  condition  of  its  several  piirts  ;  to  anat¬ 
omize. —  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  and  carefully  ; 
to  examine  in  separate  parts  or  divisions. 

••  This  p.iragraph.  that  has  not  one  ingenious  word  throughout,  I 
have  dissected  for  a  sample.”  — Aferbtiry. 

Disscct'od,  p.  a.  Cut  iu  pieces ;  separated :  divided  into 
its  constituent  parts  ;  opened  and  examined. 

(Bot.)  Cut  deejjly  into  many  lob**8  or  divi.sions. —  Gray. 

Dissect'iblc,  a.  That  may  be  dissected. 

Dissec'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dis.seciio.]  Act  of  dis¬ 
secting  or  cutting  in  pieces  an  animal  or  vegetable,  for 
the  purp(»8e  of  examining  the  structure  or  condition  of 
its  parts.  —  See  Anatomy. 

— Act  of  separating  into  constituent  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  critical  examination. 

Dissector,  (dis-sekt'er,)  n.  One  whopractises  dissection; 
an  anatomist. 

Disseize,  Disseise,  idis-secz'.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  d^ssaisir; 
L.  l.at.  desses.sire,  dis.sagire.  See  Seize.]  To  d»*prive  of 
actual  seizin  or  possession ;  to  dispossess  in  a  wrongful 
manner. 

Disseizee*,  Disseisee'.  7?.  {Law.')  One  who  is  wrong¬ 
fully  put  out  of  possession  of  his  lands  ;  one  who  is  dis¬ 
seised. 

Disseizin,  Disseisin,  {dis-set’zin,)  n.  {Law.)  The 
unlawful  disi)ossessing  a  man  of  liis  land  or  eslate,  or 
interrupting  his  seisin.  Every  dispossession  is  not  a  dis¬ 
seisin.  A  disseisin,  prop(‘rly  so  calle4l,  re^piires  an  ouster 
of  tlie  rightful  owner  from  the  seisin  or  estate  in  the 
land,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  estate  in  the 
wTong-doer.  —  S<h*  Seisin. 

Disseis'or,  Disseiz'or,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  pnti 
another  out  of  the  possession  of  his  land  wrongfully; — 
opposed  to  disseisee. 
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l>issols'oress,  l>issei*'oress,  n.  (Law.)  A  female 
diaMfisor. 

n.  [Fr.]  Dissimilitude;  contrariety 

to  rcstMubluuee.  (R.) 

l>isse«n'ble,  r.  a.  [Fr.  disf.mhler.  to  dilfer,  not  to  be 
like;  dUsiniider.  to  feign,  to  disguise,  from  bat.  dissi- 
mulo  —  dis.  anil  simu/o,  from  siniilis^  like.]  To  hid©  under 
a  fal.s©  appearaiice;  to  pretend  that  nut  to  be  which 
really  is;  to  disguise;  to  conceal:  to  cloak;  to  cover; 
as,  to  dissemhle  one's  sins.  —  To  simulate;  to  pretend 
that  to  be  which  is  not;  to  dissimulate;  to  feign. 

— r.  n.  To  assume  a  false  appearance:  to  be  hypocritical ; 
to  conceal  the  real  fact,  motive,  intention,  or  state  of 
any  case;  to  hide  actual  sentiments  under  a  pretentious 
mask;  to  play  the  deceiver;  as,  a  dissemidini/ tongue. 
IFissPiii'bler.  n.  One  who  dissembles,  or  plays  the 
hypocrite. 

Thou  dost  wrong  me,  thou  dusemhler.  thou  1 Shakt. 
I>issom’bliii$^Iy.  adr.  Hypocritically;  dissimulat- 
iiigly  ;  falselv  specious  ;  artfully  ;  with  deception. 
J>is**blll'liiate,  1'.  a.  [Lat.  diueminn,  disseminatus  — 
t/is,  and  xtmiufi,  to  sow,  from  sf.men,  seed.  See  Seminary.] 
To  .sow;  tosc,atter.  asseed;  —  hence,  to  scatter  for  growth 
and  ]iropagation,  like  seed:  to  spread  abroad;  to  diffuse; 
to  propagate;  as,  to  dis.s'c  nil  mile  heretical  opinions.' 

— To  disperse  widely  ;  to  circulate';  to  spread  over  ;i  h 
surface. 

"The  Jews  are  disa^minated  through  all  the  trading  parts  of 
the  world." — AddUon. 

7>.  Oecurring  in  small  por¬ 

tions  scHtttTed  about,  or  through,  some  other  substance. 

WebifUr. 

n.  [hat.  disseminatio;  Fr.  dissM- 
vdttou.]  Act  of  (Ussominating  or  scattering,  and  i)ro- 
pagaling  like  seed;  tlio  act  of  spreading  and  <liffu8ing 
for  growtli  and  perniauence ;  as,  the  disseminatum  ot 
Christian  princijib'S. 

l>iHHein'iiiativo,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  become 
dispcrstMl,  disseminated,  or  diffused. 

n.  One  who  disseminates,  spreads, 

or  propagates.  ^  t  xx-a- 

I>i«Heii'sioii*  n.  [Lat.  dtssens^o.  See  Dissent.]  Differ- 
eiice  of  opinion  or  sentiment:  disagreement  in  opinion  : 
contrariety  of  sentiment  or  feeling;  breach  of  friendship 
or  union;  contention;  discord;  strife.;  quarrel;  alterca- 
tion. 

“  Debates,  dissensions,  uproars,  are  thy  joy." — Dryden. 
OiHSOM  a.  Contentious:  disposed  to  dissension; 

(luarreUome;  fictions;  aa,  disseimous  rumors.  _ 
Oi^.'^oii'siously,  adv.  In  a  dissensions  or  factious 

DiHSOUt'.n.n.  [Lat.  disaentio — dis.  and  sentm,  to  think. 
See  Sentiment.)  To  differ  in  sentiment  or  oj)iniou;  to 
disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  think  in  a  different  or  contrary 
manner:  — generally  preceding  /rom ;  i\s,  to  dissent 
from  the  premises  advanced  by  another.  —  To  differ;  to 

be  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Shuu  as  hurtful  whatever  distenteth  from  it."— ffooker. 


I>isseii'tious,  a.  Exhibiting  dissent  from,  or  disagree¬ 
ment:  disposed  to  act  contrariiy. 

n.  I  Lat.  dissepi- 
me.tttuin.\  A  partition;  a  dividing 
tissue. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  partitions  that 
are  found  in  the  ovary  by  tlie  unit¬ 
ed  sides  of  the  cohering  carpeds, 
and  which  separab-s  tlio  inside  into 
cells.  Also  called  pi.  Septa. 

True  dissepiments  niu.st  always  he 
e<|ual  in  number  to  the  carpids  of 
which  the  compound  pistil  is  com¬ 
pounded.  as  in  the  pistil  ot  a  Saxi-' 
froge.  composed  of  two  carpels  or 
simple  pistils,  united  below,  but 
distinct  alKive:  represented,  in  fig. 

835,  cut  across  both  above  and 
below. —  (Jray. 

Dissert',  V.  «.  [Fr.  Lat. 

tZi‘.v.s*cr$rc.]  To  dissertate;  to  dis¬ 
course. 

Dis'sortato,  v.  v.  To  practise 
dissertation  ;  to  indulge  in  disqui¬ 
sition  or  discourse. 

I>iji»<‘rta'ti«m«  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  (iis- 
seriafio.  from  dissey’to,  dissertatus, 
frequent,  from  dfssero^  to  set  or 
plant  asunder  —  diX  ami  sero^  ser~ 
turn,  to  sow,  to  plant,  to  set  or  fix  in.]  An  argumenta¬ 
tive  conver^alion ;  a  discussion,  or  rather  a  formal  dis¬ 
course,  iutemleil  to  illustrate  a  subject:  a  written  essay, 
treatise,  vr  disquisition;  as,  a  Dusertation  on  the  Poets. 

l>i»'sortaloi%  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  dfsserfateur.]  A  disser- 
lationist ;  one  who  writes  a  dissertation ;  a  debater ;  one 
learned  in  disquisition. 

l>i!SSorvo',  V.  ir.  To  do  an  ill  service,  or  had  office;  to 
work  a  miscliief  to  ;  to  injure;  to  liurt;  to  harm. 

••  He  took  the  flrst  opportunity  to  disserve  him."  —  Clarendon. 

Disser'vioe,  An  ill  service;  an  injury,  hurt,  harm, 
or  mischief. 

l>i«>«or'viceal>le,  a.  Injurious:  mischievous;  hurt 
fill ;  disposed  to  work  harm  ratlier  than  good  service. 

?t.  State  or  <iuality  of  beii 
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(Eccl.)  To  differ  or  separate  from  an  established 
church,  or  form  of  state  religion,  whether  as  regards 
doctrines,  rites,  or  government;  as,  a  dissenting  form 
of  worship.  . 

-11.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  liisagreemont 
(l«;bir;ition  of  ilisagreement  in  opinion;  as, the  majority 

expres.s«l  their  (fisssnt  from  the  motion. 

(bM  )  A  difference  or  separation  from  an  established 
or  state  form  of  worship.  It  la  the  general  name  in 
Kii'daiid  for  those  Protestants  who  di8.agreo  with  the  dis- 
cipUne  or  mode  of  worship  ot  the  Established  Church. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Presbyterians,  W  esley- 
ans,  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Friends. 
These,  again,  are  split  into  numerous  subdivisions.  In 
Scotland  tlie  more  numerous  classes  of  dissenters  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Chnrcli  in  1710,  and  are  generally 
known  as  Seceders,  who  are  ilivided  into  Burghers,  Aiiti- 
Burnhers,  Original  Burghers,  and  Original  Sexeders 
Besides  these,  tliere  are  those  known  under  tlie  name 
of  Helief-Ohurch,  who  origiimted  in  1758,  and  the  tree 
Church  wliich  separated  from  the  Estaldislied  Clmrch 
in  184-2.’  The  early  Scottisli  dissenters  are  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  and  Cumerimians  or  Covenanters,  or  Re/orinexl 
Presbyterian  Si/nod.  Tlie  .Tews  and  Boman  Catliolics 
are'seldom  inclnded  in  the  term  dissenters.  The  first 
datum  id'  dis.sent.  ns  an  important  movement,  is  placed 
in  tlio  time  of  Edward  VI.,  in  154S,  wlien  a  controversy 
arose  between  tlie  Chnrcli  and  Hooper  liy  ins  refusing 
to  lie  consecrated  bisliop  in  the  robes,  as  heatlienish.  He 
was  liowever,  consecrated  without  canonicals;  hencetlie 
terms  Conformist,  and  Non-conformist,  the  latter  of 
whirli  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  became  merged  in  tlie  term 
J'aritun.  a  , 

Diss^nta'iieons.  a.  Inooiisisteut;  contrary;  donot 
ing  dissent  or  difference. 

DisspiitVr.  n.  One  who  dissents;  one  who  differs  in 
opirii'iu,  or  one  wlio  declares  his  disagreement;  a  dis- 

One  wlio  separates  from  the  doctrines,  ritual 

forms,  &c.  of  an  estahlislied  or  state  church. 

I>ls»eiit>ris»*.  «•  The  governing  religious  opinions 
or  principles  of  dissenters;  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  of 

IFissOHtiPiit,  (dis-sen'shent.)  a.  Disagreeing;  dissent¬ 
ing:  declaring  contrary  oidnions  or  sentiments:  as,  tlie 
bin  iiassi'd  witlioiit  a  dissentient  voice. 

_ „  One  wlio  dissents,  or  declares  his  dissent  from,  or 

I>ISMerta''t  loiial!  a.'’fie\ath.g  orTie'taining  to  disser 

on©  skined  in  the  practice  of 
dissertations ;  a  writer  of  dissertations. 
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I>i‘iSor'vic»‘abIeiit‘SS,  n.  State  or  iiuality  of  being 
(iisserviceable. 

IFisspr'vieoably,  adv.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful 
manner; — oppnswi  to  service.abtij  or  heneficialhj. 
IFiMset'tloineiil.  n.  Act  of  rendering  nnsuttled 
I>issev't*r.  r.  a.  [Dis.,  augment.,  and  sever,  q.  v. ;  0.  Fr. 
desse.vere.r.]  To  part  in  two;  to  divide  asunder  ;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  :  to  disunite  ;  as,  to  disserer  a  connection. 
IFissev'craiioo.  n.  Act  of  dissevering,  sundering,  or 
separating  ;  a  dividing  from ;  ns,  the  disseverance  of  the 
Catliolic  and  Protestant  Churclies. 

Dis'sidence,  n.  [See  Dissident.]  Dissent ;  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  want  of  unilormity  ;  separation  from  establislied 
religious  worship. 

DiN'sifleiit.  a.  [Lat.  dissideo,  dissidais — dis,  and  sideo, 
to  sit.  See  Seat.]  Separated;  divided;  not  agreeing; 
dissenting.  ^  . 

_ „.  (Ercl.)  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  :  a  dissenter; 

one  wlio  separates  from  an  establislied  form  of  religion. 
—pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  in  Poland  to  tliose  dis- 
eiMiters  from  the  establishvd  religion  (Catholic)  who, 
under  tlie  old  republic,  were  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  tlieir  faith ;  iuclnding  Lutherans.  Calvinists,  and 
Greeks  but  excluding  various  minor  sects.  Tlieir  liglits 
were  fixed  by  tlie  Keligious  Peace  (pax  dissidentiiim)  ot 
1573,  but  they  were  infringed  upon  in  the  18lli  century 
by  various  princes.  Tliey  were  siipporteil  in  demanding 
tlio  reiieal  of  tlieso  restrictions  by  Itussia  and  Prussia 
(in  1766),  and  lionce  tlioso  powers  accpiired  ofie  of  tlieir 
favorite  pretexts  for  interference  in  the  affairs  ot  tlie 
Polisli  nation.  Tlieir  rights  were  restored  ill  1775,  vvith 
some  excejitions ;  hut  after  tlio  liussian  conquest  they 
were  placed  on  tlio  same  footing  witli  tlio  Catholics. 
Dissil'iciioe,  n.  [From  Lat.  dissilio,  dis.siliens — dis, 
aiul  salio,  to  leap.]  Act  of  leaping  or  springing  asun¬ 
der;  act  of  bursting  or  starting  in  two. 

Oissil'ieut,  a.  [Lat.  f/isstiii’iis.]  Starting  or  Imrsting 
asunder ;  breaking  and  opening  in  two  with  an  elastic 
force.  ... 

IFissiilitloii,  (dis-si'i-isft  «"•)  ff.  Dissilience. 
IFisMini'ilar.  a.  [Lat.  dissimilis —  dis,  anil  stmihs, 
like.  See  Similar.]  Unlike  in  nature,  qualities,  proper¬ 
ties  or  outward  form;  not  similar;  incongruous;  iiot 
liav'ing  tlio  resemlilanco  of ;  lieterogeneoiis ;  ns,  good  is 
dissimilnr  to  laid. 

Oissliiiilar'ity.  n.  Unlikeness;  want  of  resem 
hiiinco;  incoiigr'uitv;  dissimilitude. 
lUssiiii'ilarly,  adv.  In  a  dissimilar  or  opposite  man- 

Dissiin'lle,  n.  (Rhct.)  Exemplification  or  illustra¬ 
tion  liy  contrary  parts  or  principles. 

”■  [Lat.  dt's.sfmifif«ao.]  Want  ot 
resemblance;  nnlikeness;  dissimilarity. 

(Khet.)  A  dissimile. 

Dissiin'ulatP.  v.  a.  To  dissemble ;  to  feign.  (R.) 
OlSMiinula'tion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  dissemliling ;  act 
of  concealing  sometliing  which  exists;  deceit;  hypoc¬ 
risy  ;  simulation.  —  H'orerstrr. 

I>is''<*il>aUl<*.  II.  Easily  scattered  or  dispersed  ;  Iialile 
to  be  dissipated  or  squandered;  as,  the  dissemble  heat 
of  plants.  , 

I>is'si|»alo.  V.  a.  [Lat.  dissipn,  dissipntiis  —  ai.',  and 
obsolete  to  tlirow.]  To  spread  alirond;  to  scatter  ; 

to  disperse;  to  drive  asunder;  to  dispel;  as,  to  dissi¬ 
pate  an  illusory  idea. —To  scatter  in  wasteful  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  to  squander ;  to  spend  profusely  ;  to  consume  ; 
ns,  to  dissipate  a  fortune. 

—V  n  To  scatter ;  to  disperse ;  to  separate  into  parts  and 
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cause  to  disappear;  to  vanish  into  space;  as,  the  heat  of 
the  mu  dis.sijiatf.'t  vapor.  —  To  lie  extravagant,  vicious, 
and  reckless  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment ;  to  be  waste- 
fiilly  luxurious  in  self-indulgence. 

“  A  life  irregular  and  dissipated."  —  Johnson. 
UiNNipa'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  di.ssipatio.)  Act 
of  di-ssipatiiig,  or  scattering  profusely  ;  dispersion  ;  state 
of  being  dispersed. 

“  Now  foul  dissipation  follow'd,  and  forc'd  rout."  —  Milton. 

— Act  of  or  wasting;  waste;  a  dissolute,  ir¬ 

regular  coui\se  of  life  and  nioraU:  a  wandering  from  ob¬ 
ject  to  object  in  searcli  of  pleasure;  as,  the  dis.'dpa^ 
Uotis  of  society.  —  That  which  diverts  or  calls  off  the 
mind  from  any  subject. 

■•I  have  been  prevented  from  finishing  my  letters  ...  by  a 
thousand  avocations  and  dissipations."  —  Su'i/t. 

—A  state  of  scattered  or  desultory  attention. 
l>iNsoc*ial>ili ty,  {ttiii-so-sfie-a-bU'e-tr.)  n.  Unsociable¬ 
ness;  state  of  keeping  one's  self  to  one’s  self. 
l>isso'<*iaI>IO,  a.  dissociahili.^.]  Mixed;  without 

jiroper  nftinity  ;  incongruous  ;  as,  di.^sociahlr.  elements. 

— Without  sociable  tendencies  ;  unsuitable,  or  disinclined 
to  social  intercourse. 

t).  To  disrupt;  to  cause  to  become 
unsociable  or  inliarmonious. 

l>iKSoeiat<s  (du-so'she-dt,)  r.  a.  [Ijat.  dismcio,  dissty 
ciutus  —  di.'i.  and  focio^  to  luiite.  See  Social.]  To  sepa^ 
rate,  as  from  society,  ftdlow'ship,  or  company ;  to  dis¬ 
unite:  to  part  association  or  connection. 
DiiHKOoiation,  (dis-so-she-a'FJtun^)  n .  [Lat.  diiiFOciatio.] 

A  stiite  of  separation:  disunion  ;  want  of  amalgamation. 

(Chrm.)  By  selecting  a  proper  compound  and  lieating 
it  sufficiently,  the  distance  between  the  molecules  can 
he  jncr(*ased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  separato 
into  tlieir  elementary  condition.  This  is  a  spontaneous 
decomposition,  not  determined  by  any  chemical  action, 
and  tliat  to  which  Henri  St.  Claire-Deville,  nnIio  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  1857.  gave  the  name  of  Di.^sociation.  M, 
Deville's  law  gives  a  rational  e  xplanation  of  the  action 
ofmanF.  i.  e.,  to  the  action  of  two  bodies  which  mutu¬ 
ally  chaiso  each  otlier  from  a  compound,  the  one  which 
is  in  excess  taking  the  place  of  the  other.  M.  Deville 
lias  been  led  to  conclude,  from  his  experiments,  tiiat  in 
the  decomposition  of  bodies  by  heat  the  phenomena  are 
the  same  as  in  the  vaporization  of  liquids.  As  the 
change  of  a  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  heat,  wiiich  is  entirely  absorbed  (be¬ 
comes  latent),  so  in  the  same  manner  a  compound  body, 
in  order  to  be  reduced  to  its  elements,  absorbs  a  quantity 
of  heat  equal  to  that  which  it  disengages  when  it  is  re¬ 
combined.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  heat  the  vajior 
of  water  to  120^  C.  in  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  (water 
being  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen),  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  be  liberated.  The 
free  hydrogen  has  a  tendency  to  combine  either  witli 
the  chlorine  or  the  oxygen,  but  the  oxygen  being  pres¬ 
ent  in  very  feeble  quantities,  as  compared  with  the 
chlorine,  it‘is  with  the  latter  element  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrogen  will  unite;  if  tliis  process  be  con¬ 
tinued,  as  more  water  is  destroyed  than  is  reconstructed, 
in  course  of  time  the  whole  of  the  water  will  he  trans¬ 
formed  into  hyilrochlorio  acid.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  heat  hydrochlorine  acid  in  a  great  excess  of  oxygen, 
the  hydrogen  dissociated  from  the  acid  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  and  the  liydn  chloric  acid  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  water  ami  free  chlorine.  The  phenoniena 
are  the  same,  but  in  an  inverse  order.  —  According  to 
Dumas,  the  “  phenomenon  of  Lissociation  is  one  ot  the 
most  important  acquisitions,  not  only  to  chemistry  but 
to  natural  philosophy.  nia<le  in  nioilern  times.  ^  It  has 
opened  a  new  jiatli  to  scientific  researcli  by  intimately 
allying  chemical  decomposition.^  to  the  purely  physicxil 
phenomena  of  the  formation  of  vapors:  and  assumes 
that  there  exists  a  tension  of  decomposition  analogous 
to  the  tension  of  vapors,  and  tliat  tiie  evaporation  of  a 
liquid,  or  the  decomposition  of  a  carbonate,  is  effected  l>y 
virtue  of  the  same  laws.  M  bat  Dalton  s  law  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  vapors  was  to  physics,  is  Deville's  law  of  the 
tension  of  dis.sociation  to  chemistry.”  Irom  experiments 
made  in  1866,  and  published  in  1867,  it  appears  that  the 
theory  of  dissociation  is  callable  of  extended  applica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  whole  field  ot  metallurg}'.  >»  hen 
better  known,  this  tlicory  will  certainly  receive  exten¬ 
sive  annlicatimi  in  tlio  reductions  of  liodies  to  their  ele¬ 
mentary  conditions,  in  tlie  iirepiiration  of  jinrc  gases,  in 
metnlhirgicnl  oiierations,  &c.  Lately,  in  fins  country, 
tlie  American  geologist  Sterry  Hunt  has  iiad  recourse  to 
ilcville's  tlicory  in  ex|ilanation  of  tlie  origin  ot  rocks, 
and  tlio  action  of  forces  in  primeval  chemistry. 
IHsiSoliibil'it V.  n.  Capacity  of  being  dissolved  by 
lient  or  moisture  ;  susceptibility  of  conversion  into  a 

Dis'Moililtle.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dissoliibilis.  See  Dis¬ 
solve.]  Susceptilde  of  lining  dissolved;  tliat  may  be 
melted:  having  its  parts  lialile  to  separation  by  heat  or 
moisture ;  possessing  cimvertilde  power  into  a  fluid  state. 

_ Tliat  may  tie  disunited  or  separatiid. 

Dis'solubleiioss,  n.  Di.s.solnbility. 

a.  [Lat.  dissolutus,  from  dissnlvn.  See 
Dissolve.]  l  oose  in  behavior  and  morals:  lax  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  given  to  vice  and  dissipation  ;  devoted  to  pleasure 
and  sensual  bni.its;  disorderly:  unrestrained;  lewd; 
luxuriou8  ;  licentious  :  debauched  :  ns,  a  life. 

adx'.  Inadissolute  niannei ;  viciously , 

If  Miftel  V 

UiM'swIuteiioss.  ti.  state  or  quality  of  being  disso¬ 
lute  •  looseness  of  lieli.avior  and  morals ;  vicious  indul¬ 
gence  in  pleasure,  as  in  intemperance  and  debauchery; 

dissipation  ;  ns,  di’.Mobff™M.'i  of  manners.  ,  ,  ,. 

DiSiSoliitioii.  (dis-so-lu'.shuii,)n.  [Fr..  from  ..at  du 
soliitio,  ivom  dissolvo.  See  Dissolve.]  Act  of  dissolving. 
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or  of  sf'p.'iratjon  of  parts.  —  Act  of  liquefying  or  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat  or  moisture;  a 
imdting:  a  thawing. —  The  resolution  of  a  body  into  its 
constitniMit  elements  :  decomposition  ;  as,  t\ie dissoIuti07i 
of  a  compound. —  Death ;  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
“  The  life  uf  a  man  is  always  .  .  .  decliuing  towards  dissolution.” 

Raleigh. 

— Separation  of  the  parts  which  compose  a  connected  sys¬ 
tem  or  body ;  destruction  :  ruin  ;  as,  the  dissolution  of  an 
empire.  —  The  breaking  up  of  an  association  or  assembly, 
or  the  putting  an  end  to  its  existence ;  as,  a  dissolution 
of  Congress,  a  dissolutioii  of  partnership. 

— State  of  undergoing  liquefaction. 

“  I  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolu^ 
tion  and  thaw.”  —  Stiaks. 

— The  substance,  or  product  formed  by  dissolving  a  body. 
Dissolve  the  iron  in  the  aqua-fortis,  and  weigh  the  dissolution.” 

Bacon. 

—Looseness  of  morals;  laxity  of  discipline;  dissipation,  (r.) 

“  An  universal  dissolution  of  manners  began  to  prevail.” 

AUerbury. 

D.  f>f  the  blood.  {Med.)  That  condition  of  the  vital 
flui<l  in  which  it  does  not  readily  coagulate  on  its  cool¬ 
ing  out  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  malignant  fever. 

£>issolvabirity,  n.  Solubility;  state  of  being  dis¬ 
solved. 

]>iHKolv'able9  a.  That  may  be  dissolved.  —  Capable 
of  being  melted,  or  converted  into  a  fluid. 

]>iKSolv'ableiiess,  n.  Dissolvability ;  capacity  of 
being  soluble. 

l>iS!«iolve«  {diz-zolv\)  r.  a.  [Lat.  dissoJvo  —  dis,  and 
so?yo,  to  loose  or  free.  See  Solve.]  To  loosen  asunder; 
to  separate  ;  to  break  up  ;  to  disunite. 

“  Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolv'd  asunder.” — Fairfax. 

—To  melt;  to  liquefy:  to  convert  from  a  solid  or  fixed 
state  t*)  a  fluid  condition.  —  To  loose  the  ties  or  bonds 
of  anything:  to  loose  ;  to  relax  ;  to  deprive  of  force  or 
vigor. 

“Angels  dissolv'd  in  hallelujahs  lie.” — Dryden. 

— To  break  up  ;  to  destroy;  to  separate;  to  put  an  end  to; 
to  dissoh'e  a  meeting.  —  To  solve;  to  clear;  to  re¬ 
solve;  to  explain  away,  as  doubts. 

—To  waste  away  ;  to  consume ;  to  cause  to  vjinish,  or 
perish. 

{Law.)  To  annul ;  to  rescind;  as,  to  dissolve  a  writ 
of  error. 

Dissolved  blood.  {Med.)  Blood  that  does  not  quickly 
coagulate. 

— V.  71.  To  be  molted  or  liquefied;  to  he  resolved  from  a 
solid  to  a  fluid  state ;  as,  wax  dissolves  by  heat. 

— To  sink  or  vanisli  from  sight;  to  full  to  nothing;  to 
fade  into  oblivion  :  jis,  ^dissolving  view.  —  To  melt  away 
in  pleasure;  to  become  soft  or  languid;  as,  dissolved  in 
bliss.  (Used  in  a  figurative  sense.) 

n.  [Fr.  dissolvant;  Lat.  dissolvens.] 
That  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  or  melting;  a 
solvent. 

{Med.)  A  medicine  capable  of  dissolving  bodily  swell¬ 
ings,  concretion.s,  &c. 

— a.  Having  melting  or  solvent  properties;  as,  the  dissolv¬ 
ent  juices  of  the  stomach.  —  Ray. 

l^iMSolv'or*  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  has 
the  power  of  dissolving. 

I>iM'soiiance,  l>i.H^5iionanoy.  u.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat. 
dissonanlio.,  from  dissono  —  dis.  and  soyin^  to  sotmd.] 
{Mus)  The  effect  produced  from  the  uni.son  of  two 
sounds  not  in  concordance  with  eacdi  other.’  Thirds  and 
sixths  were  anciently  considered  as  dissonances;  in 
f  ict,  every  chord  except  the  jjorfect  concord  is  dissonant. 
Formerly  there  were  an  unlimitHiJ  number  of  disso¬ 
nances,  hut  they  are  at  present  reduced  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number. 

— Disagreement;  incongruity;  want  of  harmony  or  con¬ 
sistency;  as,  the  disso7Uince  of  contradictory  reports. 

l>is'sotiaiit4  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Discordant 

in  sound:  harsh  and  displeasing  to  tlie  ear ;  inharmo¬ 
nious  ;  as,  a  dissonant  strain.  —  Without  fitness  or  con- 
grnity;  disagreeing;  — generally  preceding /mu;  as, 
dissonant  from  reason, 

l>is.stiade\  v.  a.  [Fr.  dissuader,  from  Lat.  dissuadeo  — 
di.^,  and  suadeo,  to  advise  or  exhort.  See  Suasion.)  To 
advise  or  exhort  against;  to  persuade  from:  to  divert 
from  by  the  agency  of  convincing  or  dohortative  means. 
—  To  make  averse  to;  to  divert  by  bias  or  prejudice. — 
To  represent  anything  as  unfit  or  dangerous,  and  hence 
deter  from. 

‘  'War  .  .  .  open  or  conceal’d,  alike  my  voice  dissuades.”— Milton. 

I>issna<rei\  ??.  One  who  dissuades,  or  deters  from. 

{dis'swd'zhun,) n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.ffmna.uo.] 
Act  of  dissuaditig;  reason,  argument,  or  counsel  em¬ 
ployed  to  deter  one  from  a  measure  or  purpose. 

I>is»nasive,  (dis-swd'siv,)  a.  That  which  dissuades  or 
tends  to  deter  from  ;  dehortation. 

— a.  Dehortatory;  having  the  power  to  dissuade  from  a 
measure,  «lesign,  or  j>urj»ose;  as,  disstinsh'p  counsel, 
voly,  adv.  In  a  way  t('  dissmnle  or  deter. 

Dissna'sory,  a.  Dissuasive. 

v.  a.  To  sunder;  to  divide,  (r.) 

Oi^syllab'ic.  a.  [Sf*(*  Syllable.]  Comprising  two  syl- 
lal>les  only  ;  as,  a  dissyllabic  word. 

I>isfty11abificn/tioii,  n.  Act  of  forming  into  two 
syllables. 

Dis«yllal»'ify,  v.  a.  [Eng.  dis.si/JIahle^  and  Lat. /accre, 
to  form.]  To  form  into  two  syllables. 

T>issyl'lRb9zo,  V.  a.  Same  as  Di.sryllartft,  fj.  v. 

I>l«syriablo.  n.  [Fr.  dissyllabe.  from  Or.  dis,  and  sy7~ 
labo.s,  a  syllable.]  A  word  consi.sting  of  two  syllabios' 
only,  as  de-^'ofp. 

l>issyiii'|>Htliy.  n.  Lack  of  sympathy;  indifference,  (r.) 

Dis'tafr,  n.  [A.  S.  distcef  corrupted  from  torn,  and 


staff  a  staff.  Sec  Tow.]  The  staff  to  which  a  bunch  of 
tow  or  flax  is 
fastened,  and 
from  which 
the  thread  is 
d  r  a  w  n  i  n 
spinning. 

Before  tlie 
invention  of 
m  ac  li  inery 
for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spin¬ 
ning  threads, 
the  D.  was 
much  u.«>e(l, 
but  it  is  now, 
except  in 
very  rare 
cases,  super¬ 
seded. —  Tlie 
D.  w’as  ded¬ 
icated  to  Pal¬ 
las;  and  the 
Fates  are  al¬ 
ways  repre-  Fig.  836. — distaff. 

sented  with 

it,  and  as  engaged  in  spinning  the  thread  of  life.  It  has 
ever  been  considered  as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  feminine 
(as  opposed  to  male)  occupations,  ami  Inis  come  to  be  used 
figuratively  for  a  woman.  Thus,  the  French  say,  “The 
crown  of  France  never  falls  to  the  distafV' 

J>is''tsitf-tliis'tle9  71.  (Bot.)  The  Carthamns  lanatus, 
a  species  of  tlnstle,  used  iu  the  S.  of  Franco  and  in 
Spain  lor  making  distaffs. 

l>iKtaiii%  V.  a.  [0.¥r.  destrindre;  Yv.  detemdre;  Lat. 
dis,  and  to  dye.  See  Tinge.]  To  sully;  to  stain; 
to  tarnish  ;  to  smear;  to  blot;  to  color  or  tinge  with  any 
color  but  the  natural  or  proper  one.  (Poetically  used-.)* 
“  Place  ou  their  heads  that  crown  distain'd  with  gore.  '  —Pope. 

a.  {Anat.)  Applied  to  the  aspect  of  a  bone 
from  the  trunk,  or  towards  the  extremity.  —  Dunglison. 
adv.  Distantly  ;  near  tlie  eml  of. 

l>iM'ta2ice<,  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  distantia,  from  disto^ 

distans.,  to  stand  apart.  See  the  verb.]  llemoteiiess  in 
place;  as,  the  distance  is  not  far.  —  Interval  or  space 
between  two  objects  or  things. 

— Interval,  .spuce,  or  length  of  time;  any  indefinite  length 
of  time,  past  or  future,  intervening  between  two  periods 
or  events;  as,  a  distance  of  twenty  years. 

— The  remoteness  which  respect  imposes  in  certain  cases; 
hence,  respect,  reserve,  coldness,  ceremoni<nisne8S  of 
manner;  as,  he  keeps  his  inferiors  at  a  distance.  —  Con¬ 
trariety;  opposition;  antagonism. 

*  ‘  Banquo  ...  is  miue  (enemy);  and  in  such  bloody  distance.  "Shake. 

— Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation;  as.  tho  dista7ice 
between  ancestor  and  descendant. — Coldness;  alienation 
of  heart;  reserve;  retraction  of  kindness  or  esteem. 

“  On  the  part  of  heav'n,  now  alienated,  distance  . .  given.” Milton. 

— Space  kept  between  two  antagonists,  in  fencing  or  in  a 
duel.  —  Ideal  separation;  mental  or  social  disjunction. 

“  There  is  no  separation,  no  distance  between  them.” — Locke. 

{Sports.)  In  horse-racing,  a  space  marked  on  the 
course  on  which  horses  run,  being  a  lengtli  of  260  yards 
from  tlie  winning-post.  Any  hor.se  i-s  said  to  be  distanced, 
which  has  not  arrived  at  this  distance  in  the  first  heat, 
before  tlie  leading  horse  has  reached  the  winning-post; 
in  which  case  such  horse  is  disqualified  to  run  in  the 
remaining  heats. 

This  liorse  run  the  whole  field  out  of  distance,  and  won  the 
race.  ’ ' — L'  Estrange. 

{ Mil.)  Space  between  separate  bodies  of  troops ;  —  in 
contradistinctitin  to  inttn-val. 

{Mus.)  The  interval  between  two  notes  of  the  scale. 

(Paint.)  The  ntmoRt  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
vision  can  reach,  or  tlie  limit  of  view. — Exti'eme  distance 
is  the  visible  horizon  of  the  observer,  in  which  the  land 
and  sky  appear  to  meet;  and  7}iiddle  dista7ice  is  that 
part  which  lie.s  midway  between  the  extreme  distance  of 
the  picture  and  the  foreground. 

Angular  distance,  apparent  distance  between  the 
angle  dividing  two  bodies. 

v.  a.  [Fr.  dista7icei'\  Lat.  disto,  distans  :  dis, 
and  5(0,  to  stand.]  To  separate  from;  to  jdaco  remote; 
ns,  being  then  ten  miles  distanced  from  my  pursuers. 

— To  throw  off  from  the  view;  ns,  to  distoncewu  object. 

(Spoi't.)  To  win  a  race  by  great  superiority  of  speed; 
to  leave  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  ;  to  surpass  by 
fleetness  or  dexterity;  as,  a  horse  distanced  by  six 
length.s.  one  wlio  distances  his  conqietitors,  Ac. 

a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Remote;  sepn- 

rnte;  having  an  intervening  space  of  nny  indefinite  ex¬ 
tent. -— Remote  in  place  or  in  time :  not  near;  far;  re¬ 
mote  in  the  line  of  succession  or  descent;  indefinitely; 
remote  in  natural  connection  or  consanguinity.  —  Re¬ 
mote  in  nature;  not  allied;  not  agreeing  with  or  in 
conformity  to. — Remote  in  view  ;  remote  in  connection. ! 
—  Not  easily  seen  or  nndei’stood ;  indirect;  indistinct; 
faint :  reserved  ;  implying  haughtiness,  coldness  of  af¬ 
fection,  indifference,  or  illsrespect ;  cool:  shy. 

adv.  Remotely;  at  a  distance;  with  re¬ 
serve. 

n.  Dislike  of  food  or  drink,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree;  disrelisli;  aversion  of  mind;  alienation  of 
affection;  dislike;  displea-sure ;  dissatisfaction;  disgust. 

— V.  a.  To  have  an  aversion  of  the  taste  for;  to  disrelish  ; 
to  dislike  :  to  loathe. 

Oist{kSf<‘'fnl.  rt.  Unpleasant  or  disgusting  to  the  taste; 
nauseous  ;  loathsome;  causing  disgust ;  j)roce«'ding  from, 
or  attended  with,  disgust  or  opposition  ;  offensive;  dis¬ 
pleasing  ;  dissatisfactory. 
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I>isfaf%teTiilly.  adv.  In  a  distasteful  manner. 
DiMtasto'l'iiliiONK,  71.  Quality  of  being  distastefnl* 
disagi'eeableness ;  di.slike. 

Disteiil'per,  ?i.  [Fr.  dCtrcjnpe.']  Any  morbid  state  of 
an  animal  body,  or  of  any  jiart  of  it;  disorder;  disease; 
sickness;  mala<iy.  —  Bad  constitution  of  the  mind, — 
Undue  predominance  of  a  jjassion  or  ai)petite. 

{Paint.)  The  coloriiig-matUT  used  in  scene-painting, 
and  for  printing  and  staining  paper-hangings.  A  mix¬ 
ture  is  made  of  whitening  and  coarse  size,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ten  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  to 
which  the  required  color  is  added  wlien  it  has  been  di¬ 
luted  with  a  little  water,  and  brought  to  a  consistency 
resembliiigcream.  D.  colors  dry  A'ory  rapidly,  and  should 
be  slightly  warmed  before  they  are  used.  This  method 
is  sometimes  used  in  coloring  the  walls  of  houses  exter¬ 
nally,  and  the  interior  of  rooms. 

{Canine  Pathology.)  A  disease  to  which  young  dogs 
are  liable.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  typhoid  inflamma¬ 
tion,  affecting  the  upper  air-passages.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  sti’angles  of  young  horses  ;  and  the  scarlatina, 
and  such  like  diseases,  to  which  young  childn-n  are  liable. 
The  disease  is  contagious,  occurs  generally  only  once  in 
a  lifetime,  runs  a  definite  course,  and  is  accompanied  by 
low  fever  and  debility.  Careful  attention  to  nursing 
and  diet  constitutes  the  most  successful  treatment  of 
this  disorder.  A  dog  with  the  D.  is  easily  recognized. 
The  eyes  become  red,  weak,  and  watery  ;  the  nose  hot 
and  dry;  any  movement  in  the  air  excites  a  cough  or 
sneeze  ;  and  there  is  a  general  dulness,  fever,  and  loss  of 
apipetite.  The  running  from  tlie  nose,  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  becomes,  after  some  days  (»r  weeks,  mucous 
or  i>uruleiit,  loading  the  eyes  and  obstructing  the  nos¬ 
trils.  It  then  lodges  in  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  preventing 
the  free  access  of  air  and  the  pnrificatiun  of  the  blood. 
In  the  cure  of  D.  all  irritating  and  reducing  remedies 
must  bo  avoided.  If  the  stomach  i.s  overbiadcd,  it  should 
be  relieved  by  a  mild  emetic;  and  if  no  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dose,  it  should  be  repeated  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  To  ward  off  D..  young  dogs  should  he  very  liber¬ 
ally  and  nutritiously  ft*d.  In  sncdi  cases,  if,  in  spite  of 
all  care,  they  are  attacked  with  D..  they  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  pass  over  it  very  favorably.  Nothing  proves 
the  j)rophylactic  effect  of  pure  air  and  voluntary  exer¬ 
cise  more  than  that  young  hounds  at  their  walks  are 
seldom  attacked  by  D.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 
often  the  consequence  of  D.,  and  ihe  bowels  are  always 
more  or  less  affected  by  diarrlnca  and  dysenteric  dis¬ 
charges,  often  indicating  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Protracted  cases  of  i>.  are  sometimes  attended  by 
a  pustular  eruption  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  accom- 
jmnied  by  an  hepatic  affection  usually  called  the  yellow 
disease,  from  its  giving  tlic  whole  surface  of  the  skin  a 
yellowish  color.  The  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  gen¬ 
erally  fatal.  D.  is  communicated  by  contact  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  catarrhal  secretion. 

Disteiil'per, r.  a.  To  tlisease;  to  disorder;  to  derange 
the  functions  of  the  hody  or  mind.  —  To  disturb;  to 
ruffle  ;  to  deprive  of  temj)er  or  moderation. 
l>iMtoiii'|>orutiire.  w.  Intemperateness;  excess  of 
heat  or  cold,  or  of  otlicr  qualities.  —  A  noxious  state; 
violent  tumultuonsness  ;  outrageonsness.  —  Perturba- 
j  tion  of  mind  ;  contusion.  —  Loss  of  regularity  :  disorder. 

'  I>istoiii'|>orecl,7J.  a.  Diseased  in  body,  or  disordered 
I  in  mind  ;  disturbed;  ruffled. 

'  Distoiii'|>orodiie$»s,  n.  The  state  of  being  distem- 
I  j)erod. 

!  ]>iKf  oiii^perin^^  n.  {Pamt.)  Tlie  art  or  process  of 
jjainting  in  distemper, 

V.  a.  [Fr.  diste7ulre,iTom  Lat.  diste77do — dis, 
and  te7ido,  to  stretch,  or  stretch  out.]  To  stretch  out; 
to  dilate:  to  extend;  to  expand  ;  toswell. — To  stretch 
or  sjiread  in  all  directions:  to  spread  apart  or  abroad. 

— r.  71.  To  dilate;  to  spread  in  all  directions. 

'  71.  Quality  of  being  distensible. 

I  IbIOd  a.  Callable  of  being  distended  or  dilated. 

I  Wisfeii'sive,  a.  That  distends,  or  mav  be  distended. 
DiMteii'.«iioii.or  Distention, n.lFr.,  from  Lat.  distmtio.] 
Act  of  distending;  state  of  being  disteiuled;  act  of 
8tr€‘tcliing  in  breadth,  or  in  all  directions;  expansion. 
— Extent  of  space  occupied  by  the  thing  distended. — 
An  opf'iiing,  sjireading,  or  divarication. 

'  I>ls'thoilC«  n.  [Ur.  dis,  and  sfhrno.s,  strength.]  (Min.) 

I  A  name  given  by  ILitiy  to  Kyanito,  in  consequence  of 
its  dtaible  electric  powers;  some  crystals  becoming  neg- 
I  ativc'ly,  and  others  positively,  electric  by  friction. 
]>istioll«  {dis'iik,)  n.  (Vr.  distif/ue,  from  Gv.  disfikos.] 
(Pros.)  A  couple  of  verses  or  poetic  lines  making  com¬ 
plete  sense.  The  term  is  iirincipally  applied  to  the  liex- 
ameters  and  pentnmeters  used  among  the  Romans,  es¬ 
pecially  by  Ovid  and  Catullus.  Among  the  Greek.s  and 
Romans  the  D.  was  used  ns  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  definite  sentiments,  and  especially  for  epigram. 
Gcethe  and  Schiller,  togetluT  witli  other  great  poets  of 
Germany,  have,  in  later  years,  shown  a  great  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  D.,  and  great  skill  in  using  it. 

71.  |Gr.  dis.  and  stirns,  a  row.]  (Mrd.) 
A  double  row  of  eyelashes,  the  innermost  of  which  ex¬ 
cites  a  constant  irritation  of  the  eye.  The  term  trichia¬ 
sis  is  generally  applied  to  this  malformation. 
l>lnticlioiiM,  {dis'tiK'-7is.)  o.  (Bot.)  Disposed  in  two 
rows  :  producing  leaves  or  flowers  in  two  opposite  rows. 
I>isif  il'«  V.  n.  [Fr.  distiller,  from  Lat.  di.sUllo  —  de.  and 
stiJlo,  to  drop.]  To  drop  down  :  to  fall  in  drops;  to  drip; 
to  trickle  down  ;  to  flow  gentlv,  or  in  a  small  stream. — 
To  us<*  a  still ;  to  practise  distillation. 

— v.a.  To  let  fall  in  drojis;  to  throw  down  in  drops. — To 
extract  by  heat;  to  separate,  ns  spirit  or  es.sential  oils 
from  liquor,  by  heat  or  evaporation:  to  extract  spirit 
from,  by  evaporation  or  condensation.  —  To  extract,  aa 
the  pure  part  of  a  fluid. 
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T>istn'lHl»lo,  a.  Tlirit  may  be  lUstilleil. 

3>isf  illa'1 [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (/f.s/jV/aim.]  (Chem.) 
The  process  of  evaporating  a  thhO  l)y  means  of  lieat,  and 
afterwards  condensing  it  into  a  liqtiid.  Its  object  is  to 
aoparate  one  substance  from  others  witli  which  it  may 
be  mixed ;  and  ti»e  pt)8sibility  as  to  whether  a  substance 
can  bo  distilled  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
it  evaporates.  It  is  not  known  when  distilled  spirits 
were  first  juado;  but  the  discovery  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  alchemists,  who  called  it  aqua  rit(V.  In  the  lab(> 
ratories,  /).  is  commonly  p<Tformod  by  means  of  a  still 
like  that  represented  in  Ft);.  837,  in  which  A  is  a  copper 
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6oi7cr  containing  the  water  to  be  distilled;  B  is  the 
head  of  the  still,  which  lifts  out  at  6,  and  is  connected 
by  the  neck  C  with  the  worm  P,  a  pewter  pipe  coiled 
round  in  the  tub  K,  ami  issuing  at  F.  Iho  steam  troin 
the  boiler,  passing  into  the  worm,  is  condensed  to  the 
li«{uid  state,  being  cooled  by  the  water  in  contact  with 
the  worm;  this  water  becoming  lieated,  jiasscs  off 
through  the  pipe  G,  bedng  replaced  by  C(dd  water, 
which  IS  allowed  to  enter  through  H.  A  rosette  gas- 
biirntM-,  K,  <»ii  Bunsen's  principle,  is  very  convemeiit  for  a 
small  still  of  that  description. 

(Applied  Chem.)  The  process  of  D.  is  earned  on  upon 
the  most  extensive  scale  for  the  productiem  of  ardent 
spirits  ill  the  distilleries.  Under  the  words  Alcolud, 
Fermentations,  Wine,  will  ho  found  some  details 
bearing  upon  the  nature,  sources,  and  production  of 
spirituous  liquors;  in  the  present  article,  therefore,  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  the  ditferent  pro¬ 
cesses  of  />.  —  There  are  two  distinct  operations  in  the 
production  of  ardent  spirits:  the  one  is  the  conversion 
of  certain  vegetable  principles  into  alcohol ;  and  the 
other,  the  separation  of  the  alcohol  from  the  other  suh- 
Btances  with  which  it  is  necessarily  blended  during  its 
production.  The  vegetable  principle  whicli  is  essc-ntial 
to  the  formation  of  alcohol  is  sugar  ;  and  this  is  some¬ 
times  used  directly,  as  where  molasses  and  analogous 
saccharine  products  are  subjected  to  immediate  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  or  it  is  indirectly  obtained  by  subjecting  amybi- 
ceous  grains  to  certain  processes,  liy  which  the  8tar<-h 
they  contain  is  first  converted  into  sugar,  ainl  then  that 
sii'-ar  afterwards  alcoholiziMl.  In  our  distilleries  the  lat¬ 
ter  alternative  is  adopted  ;  and  various  kinds  of  grain, 
butcliiefiy  corn,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  with  inore  or  less 
m  ilt,  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  mashmg.  hov 
this  purpose  the  ground  grain  and  the  bruised  malt  are 
duly  mixed,  and  infusiMl  under  constant  agitation  in  a 
.pt  intity  of  hot  «  iiU-r  in  the 
is  then  lun  off,  iinil  frcsli  water  iidiieii,  tiii  tlio  suluhlc 
materials  of  tiio  craiii  are  extracteil  Tlio  mixed  worts, 
or  wash,  thus  oldained,  is  run  into  the  f.'rmentinsr  vats, 
where,  inixeii  witli  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  it  is  eiib- 
iected  to  tlm  process  of  fermentation,  wl.icli  continues 
from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  time  required  for  its 
completion  varyiiiK  with  tlio  mass  ot  lopnd,  and  with 
tlie  teinperatiiro  of  tlio  atmospliero.  During  m.ishing, 
the  standi  p  isses  into  sugar,  and  during  fermentation 
tho  sugar  clianges  into  alcidiol ;  the  consequence  of 
whicli  is,  that  the  wash  gradually  decreases  in  den¬ 
sity,  or  atli‘nuate.s ;  and  as  soon  as  this  atteiiuation 
has  reached  its  maxinutm,  wliicli  niay  ho  determiin  d 
by  the  hyilromcter,  it  slionld  bo  distilled  in  ordei  to 
prevent  the  coiiiniencement  of  acetic  fermentation^ 
In  all  bar  e  distilleries  there  are  two  sets  of  stills, 
one  for  tlie  purpose  of  distilling  from  “l® 
spirit,  te.-hnicany  called  Inw  wines;  ami  J 

r  -distilling  (or  rectifying)  tlie  low  wines  In  tliese  V. 
Diere  sit  over,  ab'.ng  with  the  first  and  last  portions 
of  the  spirits,  a  pr-  nlbr  volatile  oil  of  a  d.sagreea  de 
flavor  and  odor,  and  remlering  the  weaker  spirit  '"'"jy- 
Tliese  iiortions  are  called  faints, 
turned  into  separate  receivers  as  soon  as  'lie  »P 
of  the  runnings  from  the  worm  end  P"®, 

ence  It  is  not  onr  jirovince  here  to  eiitir  into  an 
pI  iborate  description  of  the  extensive  apparatu.s  used 
in  lie  1  recess  of  /  .  1  it  will  snrtice  to  say,  that,  however 
cim.  diiab  il  scmie  of  their  parts 

capaidty  Id-  distilling  3,000  galls,  per  hour.  The 
of  alcohol  which  may  he  ohtained  from  a  given  quantity 
•f  sugar  will  depend  upon  tho  skill  and  care  with  whic  i 


mashing,  fermentation,  and  distillation  have  been  re¬ 
spectively  ciuiducted;  (hiMjretically,  lUO  pounds  of  sugai 
are  convertible  into  about  01  ot  alcoliol  and  49  of  car- 
b<micacid.  Thoquanlity  of  alcohol  tobeprocun*d  from 
dilTcrent  kinds  of  grain  will  also  depend  ujkiu  the  same 
causes,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of  starch 
and  gum  convertible  into  sugar,  which  each  may  con¬ 
tain.  According  to  llernistaidt,  lOU  pounds  of  sbirch 
should  yield  30  pounds  of  real  nlcohnl;  and  lOO  pounds 
of  tho  following  grains  should  yield  tho  tollowiiig  quan¬ 
tities  of  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0-9427  ;  tliat  is, 
of  spirit  containing  45  per  cent,  ot  real  alcohol ;  nanie.y, 
wheat  40  to  45  i»ound8,  ryo  30  to  42,  barley  40,  oats  36, 
buckwheat  40,  maizo  40.  Si»metime.s,  though  rarely, 
limit  only  is  used  in  the  distillery,  in  which  case  the 
distiller  calculates  on  obtaining  two  gallons  of  whisky 
of  proof-striMiglh  from  each  bushel  of  malt. 

IJ..  destructive.  See  Destructive  Distillation. 
Distillatory,  a.  IFr.  distUlatoire.]  l\u-taining  to  dis¬ 
tillation;  used  in  tho  process  of  distilling;  as, ‘’(fts/iT- 
lalory  vessels.*’  —  Hoyle.. 
l>i«4t  illCMr,  a.  Formed  by  distillation. 

D.  iWiter.  S'-e  Water. 

]}.  The  namo  usually  given  to  tho  combined 

results  of  the  distillation  of  aromatic  plants  along  with 
water,  as  rose-water,  laveiuh-r-water,  &c. 

Oistiricr.  n.  One  who  is  employe<l  in  tho  process  or 
practice  of  distilling  spirits  by  evaporation  and  conden¬ 
sation  ;  one  who  distils ;  as,  a  braiuly  distiller. 
I>i»tirit*ry,  7i.  [Fr.  distiUrrie..'\  The  building  orinanu- 
factory  wlierc  the  business  of  distilling  is  carried  on. 
Distillation,  (r.)  — See  Distillation. 
lllHtiriiiC'iit,  u.  That  whicli  distils.  (R.) 
l>iNtiilCt',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dislinctus,  from  dUtinguo. 
See  Distinguish.]  Sejiarated  by  points;  having  the  dil- 
ference  marked  or  specified  ;  set  apart  by  a  visible  sign, 
or  by  a  note  or  mark.  —  Not  tho  same  in  number  or 
kind ;  different. 

*•  Fatherhood  aud  property  are  di«n'/ic(  titles  iu  distinct 

— Separate  in  place;  being  apart;  not  conjunct. 

“  A  happioess  froia  that  of  our  bodies.  —  Tillotson. 

—Spotted  ;  variegated;  having  a  distinguisliing  mark. 

_ Clear;  plain;  obvious;  uuconfiised  ;  definite;  as,  to  have 

a  distinct  niiderstauding,  a  distinct  view.  ^ 

Di^tiiiotioii*  (dis-fingic'shuni,)  n.  [Fr.]  Tho  act  of 
gei>arating  or  distinguishing ;  difference  made ;  division ; 
separation;  as.  “  tho  distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts  — 
JJryden.  —  A  separation  or  disagreement  in  kind  or 
qualities,  by  which  ono  thing  is  known  from  aimtlier; 
difference  in  quality;  substantial  diffcr«*nce;  as,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mankind  ami  the  hrnto  species.  —  Dis¬ 
cernment;  discrimination ;  judgment;  acumen. —  Dif¬ 
ference  in  regard  or  treatment ;  proferenco  or  neglect 
in  comparisi*!!  with  soni<*thiiig  else. 

“  Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction  fall.”  —  Dryden. 
—Notation  of  difference  between  things  of  an  apparently 
like  nature;  distinguishing  quality. 

“  This  distinction  ot  real  aod  apparent  good.”  —  Xorris. 
—Elevation  or  rank  in  society,  or  elevation  of  character 
or  genius;  honorable  estimation ;  superiority;  rank; 
eminence;  as,  a  person  of  c/isfnicfiow. 

Dimtinc'livo,  a.  [Fr.  distinctif-]  That  makes  distinct: 
that  marks  distinction  or  difference;  us,  a  distinctive 
name  or  title.  .  . 

-Having  the  power  to  distingui-sh  and  discern;  judicious; 
critical ;  discriminating. 

Distinc'tively^acfc.  With  distinction;  unconfusedly ; 
plainly;  perspicuously. 

Distiiic'tiveuens,  7i.  State  or  quality  of  possessing 
distinction.  , 

Distiiic4'l>%  In  a  distinct  manner;  clearly, 

plainly;  obviously;  not  confusedly  or  dubiously ;  as,  to 
see  distinctly. 

n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  dis¬ 
tinct  or  aj)!irt;  separation  or  difference  obviating  con¬ 
fusion  or  discrepancy  in  judtring  ot  parts  or  things;  as, 
tho  distinctness  ot  tho  sexes.  —  Blainness;  deal  ness, 
perspicnousness;  precision;  nice  observation  and  dus- 
crimination  in  noting  or  marking  dilTcreuces;  as,  dis- 
tinchiess  of  vision. 

Distiiiet'nre,  Distinctness. 

DintiiitfiiiMlt*  {diS'ting'gwish,)  i'.  a.  [ijat.  distinguo 

_ ilis^  and  stinguo,  from  tho  root  sfig  ;  Gr.  stigo,  stiro, 

to  prick.]  To  separate  by  points ;  to  a.scertain  and  in- 
dicato  difference  by  some’  external  mark  or  sign. — To 
indicate  l)y  some  characteristic  feature  ;  to  point  or  mark 
out  by  some  peculiarity. 

*•  Nor  can  we  be  dittingiiUhcd  by  our  faces,  for  man  or  master.” 

Shaks. 

—Til  separate  or  diviiia  l.y  any  mark  or  quality  tliat  con- 
BtitnU'S  ilifforcncii ;  to  iliscpru  critically  ;  to  discriminate; 
to  1  iidc-e ;  as,  to  ilislinynish  ii  Rood  poem  from  a  bad  one. 
—To  separate  from  otlicVs  liy  some  mark  of  lionor  or  pref¬ 
erence-  to  make  eminent  or  known;  to  sisnalize;  to 
honor;’  as,  ilistini/nislieil  services.  — To  constitute  a  dif¬ 
ference  in;  to  specificate;  to  create  a  wide  distinction 
from  anotlier. 

“  The  great  and  diatinguiahimj  doctrines  of  our  religion."— iooie. 
-n.  n.  To  make  a  distinction  or  distinctions;  to  find  or 
silow  the  difference. 

DistinsruisUablc.  (dis-tinfywish-a-hl.)  a.  Capable 
of  distinction;  that  may  he  distingnishi-d;  snsceptihle 
of  lieing  separated,  set  apart,  or  made  known:  as,  good 
is  distinonishable.  from  evil.  — Worthy  of  note;  merit¬ 
ing  special  favor  or  reg.ard;  as,  distinguishiihle  ta  ents. 
J)i<4li  quality  of  being 

distingnishablc. 

In  adistinsuLshable  manner. 

l>i»lin'SUisIie«l,  i).  «■  Separated  from  otliers  by  be- 
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ing  superior  or  extraordinary  in  some  respect :  marked ; 
noted  ;  celelirated  ;  conspicuous ;  eminent ;  illustrious ; 
as,  a  distinguished  scholar. 

adv.  In  a  dDtinguished  manner; 

eminently. 

n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
distinguishes,  or  creates  u  difference.  —  A  close,  critical, 
an«l  judicious  observer.  ... 

/>.  d*  Constituting  distinction  or 
(liffereiice  from  everything  else;  characteristic;  pecu¬ 
liar;  as,  a  featnre. 

DiNliM'tt’uiwIiiiitt’ly..  Having  distinction;  with 

some  mark  of  distinguishiiig  preference. 

ishi  n.  {Miiut.)  A  pennant 

e8p<‘cially  used  to  direct  attention  to  signals  frem  tlis 
admimrs  or  commodore's  ship. 

«.  Distinction;  observation  or 
appreciation  of  difference. 

V.  a.  To  deprive  of  legal  title;  to  disqiiahfy. 

UiHto'iiia^  71.  [Gr.  t/<s,  and  stoma,  month.]  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  Kntozoa  or  intestinal  worms,  order  o\' Ncmatoids. 
The  species  are  numerous,  inhabiting  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  organs  of  digestion,  ot  bir<ls,  fislies,  and  mam¬ 
malia.  Some  of  them  are  very  minute,  others  are  four 
or  five  lines  long,  an<i  half  a  liin*  broad.  The  body  is 
generally  soft,  depressed,  or  cylindrical,  and  furnihlied 
with  two  distinct  and  i.-olateil  suckers,  the  anterior  of 
which  surrounds  the  mouth,  the  other  being  situatod 
on  the  ventral  surface  l)etvv(*i*n  the  inidille  and  antermr 
sixth  of  the  body.  The  best  known  is  the  Fluke,  D.he- 
paticum,  which  occurs  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep,  aud  is 
the  cause  of  tho  disease,  so  fatal  to  them,  called  the  7’ot. 
They  are  found  also  in  the  gall-bladder  and  hepatic  ducts 
iu  man,  and  occasionally  in  the  ox,  liorse,  &c.  The  ge¬ 
nus  D.  is  synonynnuis  with  Fasciola. 

Distort’,  r.  a.  [Lat.  distorqueo^  distortus  —  c/is,  and 
tirraueo.  to  twist.  See  Torture.]  To  twist  or  turn  dif- 


lorquen,  lo  iwisi.  cl-o  j  t»ivi  ».'ivr..j  . . — 

ferent  ways;  to  turn  or  twiht  out  of  natural  or  proper 
shai)o;  to  deform;  as,  a  distorted  limb.  —  To  force  or 
put  out  of  the  true  direction  or  posture. 

'*  Edvv  and  revenge  .  .  .  distort  tbe  undersUndings  of  men.” 

—To  turn  aside  or  pervert  from  the  true  meaning;  as,  to 
distort  the  sense  <»f  anotlier's  speech. 

Distort’^r^  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  distorts  or  per- 

Di^Vortion,  ((7i.?-for'sAMn,)  n.  [Fr.  distorsinn.  from 
Lat.  distortio.]  Act  of  distorting  or  wresting ;  a  deform¬ 
ing  out  of  regular  shape;  a  writhing  or  twisting  mo¬ 
tion. —  State  of  being  deformed  or  twisted  out  ot  shape; 
crookedness;  grimace;  a  perversion  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  word.s. 

“  The  bellowings  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm.”  —Addison. 
(Surg.)  A  i)ermiiuent  deviation  from  the  natural  shape 
or  position  of  the  body,  pioducing  visible  deformity.  D. 
may  arise  fnim  several  causes.  It  generally  occurs  after 
birth,  and  thus  differs  from  deformity,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  congenital.  D.  is  tre<juently  occasioned  by 
affections  of  the  muscles  or  inTves.  It  is  well  known 
that  every  movable  ])art  of  tbe  body  i.s  furnislied  with 
two  sets  of  muscles  acting  in  contrary  dir<*ctions,by  means 
of  which  it  is  not  only  moved,  but  also  r<*t:iined  in  its 
natural  position.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  if,  by  means 
of  injury  to  one  of  these  sets  of  muscles,  or  of  the  nerves 
communicating  with  them,  their  contractility  is  de¬ 
stroyed  or  impaired,  the  part  can  no  lunger  he  maintained 
in  its  natural  position,  hut  will  be  drawn  towards  tbe 
antagonistic  muscle.  In  tbD  way  various  kinds  ot 
lameness,  wry  neck,  squinting,  &c.,  arc  produced.  Tlio 
most  common  cause  of  2). .however,  is  disease  of  the  bones. 
These  are  sometimes  deficient  in  the  earthy  matter  wliieh 
gives  them  hardness  ami  rigi«lity.  and  thus  are  incapable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  parts  which  they  are  ili*- 
signed  to  bear,  or  of  sustaining  tbe  muscular  action, 
without  becoming  bent  and  distorted.  Iroin  this  arises 
the  disease  known  as  rickets,  q.  v.  The  1).  known  as 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  arises  from  weakness  in 
tho  vertebral  muscles,  inducing  a  habit  of  resting  the 
weight  of  the  body  more  on  one  side  tlian  on  the  other. 
Unlike  rickets,  which  commence  early,  this  does  not 
usually  make  its  appearance  before  the  tenth  year,  and 
is  commonly  found  among  slender  and  delicate  leniales 
iu  the  higher  ami  midiile  ranks  of  lite.  It  is  geneial  y 
occasioned  by  too  much  continemeut  and  restraint,  and 
i.s  be.st  got  rid  of  bv  plenty  of  free  exercise  of  the  mibs 
in  the  open  air.  Angular  curvature  of  the p)ine  .hflers 
entirely  from  tho  above,  and  is  occasioned,  for  the  most 
part,  by  ulceration  of  tho  b<«ly  of  one  or  inore  of  the  ver- 
tehi  te.  The  support  in  front  being  thus  lost,  the  spine 
is  bent  sharply  forwards,  and  one  or  more  of  the  spinous 
processes  project  behind.  Perfect  rest  in  the 
position,  issues  and  8et<.ns  in  the  neighborhood  of  e 
disease.!  hone,  and  attention  to  the  general  health,  is  Uio 
treatment  to  be  adopteil  in  tliis  case.  Diseases  ot  a  sini- 
ilar  kind  fre.iuentlv  occur  in  the  bones  and  joints  of 
other  parts  of  tho  body,  and  require  similar  treatment. 
D  may  also  arise  from  a  variety  ot  other  causes,  as 
rlieunmtism,  gout,  burns,  am!  various  chrome  and  local 
affections;  but  these  come  more  proji^rly  for  considera¬ 
tion  under  their  own  beads.  ,  ,  . 

( Phot  *)  A  t'-rni  applied  to  the  unnatural  increase  in 
size  of  Certain  parts  of  the  picture.  D.  may 
several  causes;  such  as  using  too  small  a  lens;  not  nsmg 
a  sufflciently  large  (liarliragm  or  stop:  l.y  approacliing 
the  ol.jert  too  closely  ;  or  hy  the  lens  itselt  heiiig  ini 

i.roperlv  connecteil.  ^ 

nisfort'lvo.  «.  Forming  or  having  distortions. 

Oistort'er,  n.  [From  l-at.  distnri/um,  to  wrest  asiiKJ 
(jnnt.)  A  muscle,  the  otfice  of  whicli  is  to  draw  the 

mouth  awry.  i..  a  j*  i 

Distract',  v.  a.  [Lat.  distralio,  distrnctus  —  dis,  aud 
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trahn,  tn  draw.  See  Tbact-T  To  draw  or  pull  asunder 
or  an.irt;  to  separate  forcihly:  to  pull  in  dilfereut  ill- 
roctious;  to  causo  a  diviaiuu;  as.  a  disitracied  aiiny. 
&haks.  —  '^o  tlirow  into  contusion;  to  divert  from  any 
point  or  object  towanl  another  point,  or  toward  vanous 
other  objects;  to  <lraw  toward  different  objects;  as,  to 
distract  the  attention.  — To  confound;  to  harass;  to 
perplex ;  to  fill  with  differentor  contrary  considerations. 

**  And  sense  diitract  to  know  well  what  I  utter.”  — .Ifiiton. 

_ Xo  derange  or  confuse  the  intellect;  to  disorder  the  roti- 

son  of;  as,  with  grief.  ^  , 

I>istract^edly,  Madly;  frantically;  furiously; 

n.  State  of  being  demented  or  dis- 

l>islriict'er,  71.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  distracts  the 
mind,  or  diverts  the  iittention. 

I>iHlract'ful,  a.  Having  power  to  distract  or  perplex. 

a.  Susceptible  of  being  diverted  aside. 
l>istract'ilo,  n.  {Bft.)  Aconnectivo  winch  divides  into 
two  unequal  portions,  one  of  which  supports  a  cell,  and 
the  other  not,  as  in  Salvia.  —  JiramU. 

Distraction,  {dis-trafx'»hu7i,)  7i.  [Fr.]  The  act  ol  dis¬ 
tracting;  a  drawing  apart;  tendency  to  separation;  a 
diversion.  —  Confusion  ;  perplexity ;  state  ol  divided  at¬ 
tention.—  Disturbance  ;  disorder ;  tumult :  dissension 
as,  the  distraction  of  political  parties.  —  ^  iolont  mental 
perturbation:  predominance  of  some  engrossing  senti¬ 
ment  or  iiassion  ;  as,  the  distraction  of  love.  Derange- 
im'Utof  the  iutelloct ;  miulness;  insanity;  state  ot  he- 
ing  demented  or  frantic ;  turiousness. 

Commiserate  those  who  labour  under  a  settled  distraction.' 

Attcroury. 

Distrac'tive,  a.  Causing  distraction  or  perplexity;  as 

distraclive  CM'VA. 

DistraiiiT  v.  7i.  [0.  Fr.  disiramdre ;  Lat.  distrmgcre  — 
dis,  anil  strinno,  akin  to  (Jr.  stranggo ;  Uer.  strungetiy  to 
draw  tiglit.l  (Laiu.)  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  take  a  personal 
chattel  Ifom  rhe  possession  of  a  wroiig-iloer  into  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  injured  jiarty,  to  satisfy  a  demand,  or  compel 
the  performance  of  a  duty. 

— V.  a.  To  make  seizure  of  goods. 

a.  That  maybe  distrained  or  made 

over  by  seizure.  ^  .  » 

Distrain'cr,  Distraiii'or,  n.  One  who  seizes  goods 
i'or  debt  or  service.  .  ,  ,  i*- 

Distrait,  a.  [Fr.]  Absent-minded;  lost  in 

thought  or  abstraction  ;  moody. 

Distraii;i'lit,  {dis-trawt\)  a.  Distracted;  dcmenteu; 
perplexed. 

Distroaiii',  r.  71.  To  stream  forth  or  over. 

Distress',  n.  [0.  Fr.  disfrcs.se  ,*  'Fv.  dttresse ;  Lat.  «is- 
triefioy  from  distringo.  districtus.  See  Distr.kin.]  Kx- 
treme  pain ;  aiiguish  of  mind  or  body  ;  suffering ;  agony  ; 
misery. 

“  Tune  my  (iistre88e$,  and  record  my  woes.”  —  Shak8. 


-Cause  of  suffering;  calamity;  adversity;  poverty;  gen¬ 
eral  affliction,  as  of  a  nation ;  as,  the  distress  was  umver- 
gjil.  — State  of  danger,  destitution,  or  necessity;  as,  a 
ship  in  distress. 

( Laiv.)  The  taking  of  a  personal  chattel  out  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  wrnng-doer  into  the  custody  of  the  party 
injured,  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  committed. 
D.are  eitlier  for  some  duty  omitted,  or  for  some  detaiilt, 
or  nonfeasance ;  or  they  are  in  respect  of  some  wruiiglul 
act  dune  by  the  distrainee.  The  most  usual  injury  tor 
which  a  D.  is  taken,  is  that  of  non-payment  ot  rent.  i>. 
may  also  bo  taken  where  a  man  tinds  the  beasts  of  a  stran¬ 
ger  wandering  in  his  grounds,  «U>ing  him  liurt  or  damage ; 
in  whicli  case  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  distrain  them 
while  they  are  upon  his  grounds,  till  satisfaction  he 
made  to  him  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  all  personal  chattels  are  liable  to  be  distrained, 
unless  specially  protected  or  exempted,  as  are  all  ani¬ 
mals  fercB  naturce ;  whatever  is  in  the  personal  use  or 
occupation  of  any  man  at  the  time;  and  things  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  person  exorcising  a  public  trade,  to  bo  carried 
wrouglit.  or  managed  in  the  way  of  his  trade.  But.  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  wliatever  goods  or  chattels  the  landlord 
fiuils  upon  tlie  premUes,  whether  tlioy,  in  fact,  belong 
to  the  tenant  or  to  a  stranger,  are  di.strainable  by  him  for 
rent,  the  stranger  liaving  his  remedy  by  action  on  the 
case  against  tlie  tenant.  Fixtures,  however,  and  things 
in  tliecustody  of  the  law,  money  (except  in  certain  cases), 
and  goods  of  a  perisliable  nature,  as  fruits,  milk,  &c., 
arc  exempt  from  distraint;  as  are  also,  in  some  of  the 
States,  beasls  of  the  plough,  and  the  instriiinonts  of  a 
Ilian’s  trade  or  profession.  In  I’ennsylvania,  property 
to  the  value  of  $100,  exclusive  of  all  wearing  apparel  of 
the  defendant  and  his  family,  and  all  bibles  and  school¬ 
books  in  use  in  the  family,  are  exemptod  from  levy  and 
sale  or  exe  .'ution,  or  from  D.  for  rent.  A  D.  cannot  be  made 
in  the  niglit,  excejit  in  the  case  of  cattle  damage  fea- 
sunt,  as  otherwise  they  miglit  escape.  In  general,  the  D. 
must  be  made  on  the  premises ;  but  goods  fraudulently 
or  clandestinely  carried  off  may  be  distrained  within  30 
days  thereafter,  unless  they  liave  been  bond  fide  sold  for 
a  valuable  con.-ideration.  Tlie  lamllor*!  may  not  break 
open  a  house  of  which  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  to  make  a 
D. ;  but  when  ho  is  in  the  house,  ho  may  break  open  an 
inner  door.  7).  must  be  proportioned  to  the  thing  <li8- 
trained  for,  and  an  invenh>ry  of  as  many  goods  as  are 
judgoil  suffleieut  to  c<>ver  rent  and  expenses,  must  he 
made  and  served  personall  V  on  the  tenant,  together  with 
a  notice  of  the  fact  of  tlie  I),  having  been  made,  and  the 
time  when  the  rent  and  charges  must  be  paid,  or  tbe 
goods  replevied.  The  landlord  cannot  sell  the  goods  dis¬ 
trained  before  tbe  expiry  of  five  days;  and  prior  to  the 
sale  an  appraisement  must  be  made  by  two  sworn  ap¬ 
praisers  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  After  the  sale,  if 


tlit-re  he  any  overplus  after  payment  of  the  rent  and  ex¬ 
penses,  it  is  to  he  handed  over  to  the  tenant,  this  rem¬ 
edy  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  pre.aileil 
among  tbe  Gothic  nations  of  Europe  trom  the  breaking 
lip  of  the  Roman  empire.  Our  State  legislatures  have 
generally,  and  witli  some  alterations,  adopteil  the  haig- 
lish  provisions  ;  hut,  us  a  means  of  collecting  rents,  f.  is 
unpopular  in  the  U.  States,  as  giving  an  undue  advaii- 
ta4  to  landlords  over  otlier  creditors  in  tlie  collection 
of'delit.s.  Ill  the  New  England  States  the  law  of  attacli- 
ment  or  mesne procpjis  bus  superseded  the  lu^''o>  in 
other  States,  as  New  York  and  Mississipin,  it  has  been 
abolished  by  statutes;  while  in  others,  as  N.  Carolina, 
Ohio,  .\labama,  and  Tennessee,  there  are  no  statutory 
provisions  on  the  subject.  In  Louisiana  the  land  ord 
inav  follow  goods  removed  from  Ids  premises  for  lotlays 
after  removal,  provided  they  continue  to  bo  the  proi>- 
ertv  of  the  tenant. 

Disiros^Tu  a.  To  afflict  with  i)ain  or  anguish;  to  afflict 
greatly;  to  ojjpress  orc<»nfound  with  calamity;  to  make 
miserable ;  to  pain  ;  to  grieve;  to  trouble  ;  to  liarass  ;  to 
perplex;  as,  to  disti'ess  a  tender  lieart.  —  To  govern  or 
compel  by  pain,  suffering,  or  perplexity;  a.s,  to  distress 
a  people  into  submission.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

(Xaie.)  To  distrain  upon ;  to  apply  the  law  to,  by  seiz¬ 
ure  of  goods.  . 

Disf  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in 

trouble  or  distress.  .  .  . 

Dislro««'lul,  a.  Full  of  distress,  pain,  or  trouble;  in¬ 
flicting  or  bringing  distress;  miserable;  calaiiiitous. 
Indicating  distress;  proceeding  from  pain  or  distress, 

“  Tbe  ewes  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries.”— Pope. 

Distross'fully,  adv.  In  a  distressful  or  painful  man¬ 
adv.  'With  acute  trouble,  pain,  or  dis- 

I»istriI»'ntaS>Io.  a.  Tl.at  may  ho  dislrihnted ;  that 
may  beallotte*!  in  portions  or  parts;  ixHy  distriOutaUle 

aliu.s.  .  a.  1 

Disirib'utary,  a.  Distributive;  having  a  tendency  to 
ilistribntion.  ^ 

Dislrib'iito,  r.  a.  [Lat.  disfribuo,  distributus —-di.^y 
aniWr<V></o,  to  give  ;  Fv.distribncr.  See  Tribute.]  To  di¬ 
vide  among  two  or  more;  to  give  or  bestow  in  parts  or 
portions;  to  apportion;  to  deal  out;  to  assign;  to  allot: 
as,  to  distribute  spoils  of  war,  to  distribute  lands.— To 
administer,  as  justice;  to  dispense.  —  To  divide  or  sepa¬ 
rate,  as  into  classes,  orders,  kinds,  or  species ;  to  classity 
into  sections. 

{Logic.)  To  apply  in  its  entire  extent;  to  distrib¬ 
ute  a  term.  . 

{PHnting.)  To  separate  and  allot  to.  their  proper 
places  in  the  case;  as,  to  distribute  type. 

_ wii,  q’o  assign  by  distribution ;  to  bestow  in  portions;  to 

give  in  charity ;  as,  to  distribute  alms,  to  distribute  gilts 
Dislrib'utOi%  71.  One  who  distributes,  dispenses,  al 

lots,  or  assigns ;  as,  a  of  j  ustice. 

IHstribu'tioBi,  77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Act 

of  <listributing  or  dividing  among  a  number  ;  a  dealing 
out  in  parts  or  portions;  allotment;  apportionment;  a 
dispensing;  distnbution  of  riches.  —  Act  of  giv¬ 

ing  in  charity;  a  rendering  to  iiulividuals  ;  a  bestowing 
in*  parts. — Act  of  separating  into  distinct  parts  or 
classes :  division  or  distribution  of  the  parts  of  anything : 
as.  tlie  distribution  of  political  jmwer. 

iLaw.)  The  division  by  order  of  the  court  haying 
autliority,  among  those  entitled  thereto,  of  tlie  residue 
of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate,  alter  payment  of 
all  debts  and  charges. 

{Printing.)  Separation  of  types,  and  a  classifying  of 
each  letter  in  Its  right  place  in  the  case. 

{Geog.)  Diffusion  of  z<x)logical  and  botanical  life  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  as,  geographical  distribution. 
D.  of  plants.  See  Dlants  (Di.striuution  of). 
Distrib'utive,  a.  [Fr.  distributif.]  That  distributes; 
that  divides  and  allots  in  portions  or  parts ;  tliat  deals 
to  each  his  jnoper  share ;  tliat  separates  or  divides  ;  as, 
distributive  justice. 

{Logic.)  That  assigns  the  various  species  of  a  general 
term. 

J).  atljecfive.  {Gram.)  An  adjective  denoting  several 
persons  or  things  taken  individually,  as  «ac/i,  every, 
eithery  and  neither.  —  ^Vorcester. 

Di«trib'iitivoly,  adv.  By  distribution;  singly;  sep¬ 
arately;  not  aggregately 


”  An  utiiveranl  term  is  Rometimes  taken  collectively  .  .  .  and 
sometimes  dietribulively." —  Watts. 


Disf rib'iitivoiiOSH.  «.  Sociability;  friendly  inter 
course ;  good-fellowship. 

DiH'triot,  77.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  distmetuSy  districtitus,  a 
territory,  from  Lat.  distringo.  See  Disirmn.]  A  limited 
extent  of  country  ;  a  circuit  within  which  power,  right, 
or  authority  may  be  exercised,  ami  to  which  it  is  rt*- 
straiued:  a'territory  within  given  boundaries ;  a  i»rov- 
ince;  a  tract;  ji  territory.  The  U.  States  are  divided 
into  jufliciat  districtsy  in  eacli  of  wliich  is  established  a 
district  court ;  they  are  also  divided  into  electoral  dis 
tricts,  collection  disfrictSy  &c. 

— A  ]>ortion  of  territory  without  very  definite  limits;  a 
region ;  a  country. 

“  Those  districts  which  between  the  trojilcs  lie.”— B/acfcmor«. 

— V.  a.  To  partition  or  divide  into  districts,  or  circuin 
scribed  limit.s  of  territory. 

Dis'trict  Atlor'noy.  (Law.)  An  officer  appointed 
in  each  judicial  liistrict,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute, 
in  sucli  district,  all  delinquents,  for  crimes  and  oflences 
cognizable  under  tbe  authority  of  the  U.  States,  and  all 
civil  actions  in  which  the  U.  States  shall  be  concerned, 
except  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  district  in  which  the 
court  shall  be  holden. — Bouvier. 


I>is'(riot  Court.  (Law.)  Thetl.  States  are  diTiclefl  int» 
iuilicial  ilisiricts,  in  eai  li  of  wliicli  is  a  IM strict  ihurt^ 
wliicli  is  to  consist  of  one  ju'lKc,  who  is  to  reside  in  the 
district  for  whicli  lie  is  aiipointed,  and  to  liold  annnally 
four  sessions.  Tin*  Act  ol  iiept.  *24.  1 1  t-O,  sect.  9,  \\  Inch 
cstahlishcd  tlie  district  courts,  gives  tluin  exclusive, 
original  cognizance  of  all  civil  cau.ses  ot  admiralty  and 
iiiaritiine  juristliction.  The  same  Act,  as  amended  by 
Act  of  March  3, 1815,  gives  them  cognizance  — concur¬ 
rent  with  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  V.  States  — ot  all 
suits  at  common  law  where  the  U.  Stales,  or  any  officer 
thereof,  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  sue, 
altliouMi  the  debt,  claim,  or  other  matter  in  dispnteshall 
not  anrount  to  $1U0.  By  tlie  Act  of  Aug.  23,  1842,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  district  courts  of  the  C.  States  sliall 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  couits^  of 
all  crimes  and  offences  against  tlio  U.  States  the  pniiish- 
inent  of  wliich  is  not  capital.  Tlieir  power  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  has  been  extended  to  many  other  matters  by  other 
and  various  Acts  of  Conpess,  which  may  be  found  in 
works  of  authority  on  such  subjects,  —  Generally,  each 
State  constitutes  a  district,  but  N.  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida.  Mi.ssi.«»sipiii,  Louisiana,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  California  arc  divided  into  two,  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  ami  Iowa  into  tliree  districts  each. 

Dis'tE'ict,  in  ]*c7i7isylva7iia,  a  township  ol  Berks  co. ; 

of  C’olum'birt,  in  the  U.  States,  a  srnall 
territorial  government,  containing  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  whicli  is  under  the  immediate 
Congress.  It  is  sitnated  between  Lat.  38°  51' and  3j  N., 
and  Lon.  76°  58'  and  77°  C'  \V.,300  m.  from  the  ocean  by 
the  Potomac  Biver,  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Potonme,  and  on  all  other  sides  by 
Maryland.  It  forms  the  county  of  Wnshiiiglon,  and 
contains  two  towns,  W'ashington  and  Georgetown.  Sur¬ 
face  gently  undnlatiiig;  seal  naturally  thin,  sandy,  and 
sterile.  Climate,  moist  ami  warm;  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  fevers  jirevail,  especially  on  the  low  grounds  near 
the  Potomac.  Considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  otlier 
domestic  produce  are  brought  down  the  Potomac,  but 
iieitlier  the  commerce  nor  siiipping  of  the  District  .'ire 
of  great  importance.  There  are  two  colleges  in  the  Dis- 
—  Georgetown  College,  which  was  founded  in  1789, 
and  is  under  tlie  direction  ot  the  .lesiiits;  and  Columbia 
College,  founded  in  1821,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  General  Convention,  (’onnected  with  Georgetown 
College  is  a  flourishing  girls'  seminary  taught  by  men. 
Tlie  area  fixed  for  tbe  District  was  a  square  of  10  ni.,  or 
100  sq.  m.,  wliich  was  ceded  by  Maryland  and  1  irginia 
in  1788  and  1789,  but  the  40  sq.  m.  ceded  by  Virginia 
were  restored  to  that  State  in  1846.  The  District  is  go\“ 
erned  by  special  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  by  the 
laws  of  Maryland  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  ce.ssion  to 
the  U.  States.  Pop.  131,700.  — See  Washington,  George¬ 
town,  and  the  Supplement.  ,  , 

Distriii'$;a»,  n.  {La^o.)  A  writ  directed  to  the  slienff, 
commanding  him  tr>  distrain  a  person  of  his  goods  and 
chattels,  to  enforce  a  compliance  witii  what  is  required 
of  him  by  law.  -  i  i-* 

DiKtriist'.  V.  a.  To  doubt  or  suspect  the  truth,  fidelity, 
firmness,  or  sincerity  of ;  not  to  confide  iti  or  rely  on  ; 
to  have  no  faith  in ;  as,  to  distrust  the  professions  of 
another. 

—To  suspect  not  to  be  real,  true,  sincere,  or  firm;  to 
doubt;  to  mistrust;  to  discreilit ;  as,  to  disti'Ust  ones 
own  strength  of  mind, 

-n.  W  ant  of  trust:  doubt  or  suspicion  of  reality  or  sin- 

(.(.pity, —  Want  of  confidence,  faitli,  or  reliance.  —  Dis¬ 
credit;  loss  or  forfeiture  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
others. 

“To  me  belongs  . .  .  distrust,  and  all  dispraise.”- -tftfton. 

B>i«f rust'or,  77.  One  who  <listrusts  another. 

A.  Suspicious;  niislrustful ;  apt  or  dis* 
posed  to  distrust:  jis,  to  harbor  distrustful  tbouglits.— 
Diffi'leiit:  not  confident;  modest  of  self ;  ixs,  distrustful 
of  one's  ow’ii  ability.  .  . 

DistruJ^t'f'iilly^  adv.  Tn  a  distrustful  or  suspicious 
iiianncr  ;  as,  to  be  looked  u]ion  distrustfully. 
Distrust'fiilnoss,  77.  Want  of  faith  or  confidence; 

state  or  quality  of  being  distrustful. 
Dfistrust'iii^ilv^  adv.  Tn  a  <listriistful  manner. 

Without  distrust,  doubt,  or  suspi- 

cion.  .  ,  .  T  r 

l>istuft>\  7’.  a.  [Lat.  disturho  —  dis.  and  hirbo,  from 
turha,  turmoil,  tumult,  disorder.]  To  overthrow';  to 
*1... . aio.vf.iof  •  trt  rUuinulfir  •  tn  iliRormuffe :  to  nut 


throw  inti)  disoriliT :  to  disonler  ;  to  disarrange:  to  put 
into  a  state  of  confusion  ;  as,  to  disturb  existing  arrange¬ 
ments. 

—To  disquiet;  to  agitate;  to  discompose;  to  dejjnve  of 
tranquillit.v;  to  make  uneasy  ;  as,  a.  disturbed  mind.dis- 
turbed  sleep. 

"  Plots  and  rebellions  dUturh  his  age."— Prior. 

—To  molest;  to  tronl)le  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  hinder;  to  stir  • 
to  move;  to  ruffle  ;  to  interrui)t  or  interfere  witli ;  ns, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  tlie  country,  tiglitness  of  tlie 
funds  disturbs  hnsiness,  &c. 

Bisturb'aiife,  v.  A  stirring  or  excitement :  any  dis, 
quiet  or  interruption  of  tlio  ponce ;  irruption  on  a  settled 
state  of  things  as,  atmnsplieric  disturbance.  —  Tumult ; 
hrawl ;  imhlic  disorder ;'  popular  derangement:  civil 
commotion;  as,  a  iiolitical  disturbance.  —  Agitation  or 
commotion  of  the  mind  ;  passion  ;  pertnrliatiou  of  the 
mind  or  spirits  :  perplexity;  discord;  uneasiness. 

“  Any  man  in  a  state  of  disturbaiice  and  Irritation.” — Butkt. 

{Law.)  Interruption  in  jiussession  or  enjoyment  of  a 
social  or  civil  right.  The  remedy  is  an  action  (»n  the 
case,  or,  in  some  instances  in  equity,  by  an  injunc¬ 
tion. 
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luiiiil,  ur  causes  cunlusion  or  perturbation  of  spirits 
“  Foes  to  my  rest,  aud  my  sweet  sleep’s  <iistur6ers.’'—A’^a/c«. 

—One  who  violates  the  peace;  one  who  disturbs  public 
truiKiiiillity  ;  a  promoter  of  tumult  anti  social  disorder. 

{Law.)  Oue  who  invades  another’s  possession  of  his  _ j.  ^ 

legal  right. 

n.  [Gr.  distylos.]  (Arch.)  A  portico  of  two, 

columns. 

]>i«iur|»liato,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing  one  eqniva-i 
lent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  two  equivalents  of  tho  base. 
l>isiirpliur<'t.,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  containing^ 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  two  equivalents  of  some  I 
other  substance. — (Jnihani. 

u.  A  severing  or  breaking 
up  of  union  ;  separation  ;  disjunction,  or  a  state  of  not 
being  united.  —  Breach  of  concord ;  contention;  social 
disruptittn. 

l>i.sun'ioiiist,  n.  One  who  advocates  secession  or 
disunion. 

l>isunito\  r.  a.  To  break  up  or  destroy  the  unity  of; 
to  sej)arato  ;  to  sever  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  sunder;  us,  to  dis¬ 
unite.  tho  limbs  of  the  body. 

— To  vitiate  or  destroy  the  concord  or  amity  of;  to  alienate 
in  accord  and  feeling ;  to  part  friendship  or  alliance. 

**  0  uatious,  never  be  di«xinUcd." — Milton. 

—V.  n.  To  fall  asunder  ;  to  become  sejiarate  ;  to  part. 

n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  whicli,  severs 

or  disunites. 

n.  A  state  of  actual  separation  or  ilisunion. 

'•  DUunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter." — More. 
DistiHaifO,  (dis-u'saj^)  n.  Gradual  falling  off  from 
custom  or  use;  neglect  of  habit,  exercise,  or  practice; 
as,  the  custom  is  falling  into  disusaye. 

I>isuHO%  V.  a.  To  neglect,  omit,  or  bo  disinclined  to 
practise;  to  cease  to  make  use  of.  —  To  disaccustom; 
preceding  to.,  from.,  or  in  ;  as,  disused  to  hard  labor. 

“  Dismed  to  toils  and  triumphs  of  the  war.”— i^ryden. 

— n.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exercise;  as,  a  woman’s 
disuse  of  her  tongue.  —  Cessation  of  custom  or  liabit; 
desuetude  ;  as.  tho  ceremony  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
l>isii'ii u.  Deprived  of  efficacy;  deficient  in 
usefulness;  of  negative  force. 
l>isvuliia'tioai,  n.  Diminution  of  reputation;  dis¬ 
grace  ;  state  of  being  of  decrea.sed  value. 

I>isvaru<*,  r.  a.  To  undervalue  ;  to  disrespect ;  to  set 
a  low  e.stimalc  upon. 

— n.  Disesteem  ;  disvahiation. 

l>i*4VOii<.*li%  r.  a.  To  contradict;  to  reject  the  credit 
of;  to  vouch  to  the  contrary. 

“  Every  letter  he  bath  writ  hath  disvouched  another.”— 

Oitcli,  I'/ic/i,)  n.  [A.  S.  die;  I),  dyk.  See  Dyke,  and 
1)10. j  A  trench  in  the  earth  ma»le  by  digging;  —  speci¬ 
fically,  a  trench  cut  anjiind  a  fortified  place;  also,  for 
carrying  off  tlie  drainings  of  moist  lauds. —  Any  long, 
narrow  receptacle  of  water;  —  sometimes  contemptu¬ 
ously  applied  to  a  creek  or  small  river. 

— r.  a.  To  make  or  dig  a  ditch  in  :  to  drain  by  a  ditch  ; 
as,  to  ditch  a  meailow.  —  To  encircle  with  a  ditch. 

_ t*.  n.  To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or  ditches. 

n.  A  laborer  employed  in  making  ditches. 
I>itetralie'd  ral,  a.  (Crystal.)  That  is  tetrahedral,  with 
dihedral  summits.  —  Clarke. 

n.  [Gr.  rfts.  and  fAco.i,  a  god.  SeeTnEisT.] 

The  doctrine  of  two  gods,  tho  one  good,  aud  the  other 
evil;  dualism;  manicha'ism. 

n.  A  dualist  in  religious  faith;  a  believer 

in  ditheism. 

Ditliois'f ic,  nitlieis'tioal,  a.  Pertaining  to  di- 
th-Isin. 

]>itliioii'iC  n.  (Chem.)  Also  called  hyposid- 

pharic  acid — tlie  second  of  the  series  of  Kiili»huric 

an*i  oxygen  compounds,  all  of  which  contain  five  eijul- 
valents  of  the  latter.  It  unites  with  transforming  salts, 
generally  known  us  hyposidphates,  none  of  which  are 
of  any  importance. —  Form.  S^O^. 

Oilli'yrainU,  Oitliy  ramble,  I>itliyrain'* 
ba.H.  n.  [Gr.  dithyrambos,  a  name  of  Bacchus.  Etymol. 
unknown.)  (Lit.)  Originally,  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Bac¬ 
chus;  full  of  poetic  fire  —  hence,  a  poem  written  with 
wildness,  impetuosity,  or  enthusiasm.  (More  gener¬ 
ally  calbid  dithyrambic.) 

nitiiyram'bic,  n.  A  dithyrambus;  a  song  in  honor 
of  Bacchus. 

_ Any  poem  written  in  a  wild,  enthusiastic  strain. 

_ (i,  Wihl;  impetuous;  as,  a  diY/<//ra//i/>ic  style. 

Oi'toiie,  n.  [Gr.  (/w  aud  See  Tone.]  An 

interval  of  musical  time  comprehending  two  tones. 
I>it.'iiov  81111*  i»i  Pennsylvania^  a  P.  O.  of  Dubois  co. 
l>itri€^iiot'amoux,  a.  Formed  into  twos  or  threes. 

(pot.)  Having  double  or  treble  ramifications;  as,  ti 
ditrir hotomous  stem. 

]>itri:?ly|»ti*  (dWre-glif)  n.  [Gr.  di,  for  dis,  and  Tri- 
QLYFH,  7.  V.]  (ArcTi.)  An  interval  between  two  col¬ 
umns,’ admitting  two  triglyphs  in  tho  entablature; 
used  in  the  Doric  order.  ^ 

I>iirooiieaii,  (dJ-tro-ke'an,)  a.  Comprising  two  tro- 

Ditroclioo,  (dl-lro'kee,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  ditrochuios.] 
(Pros.)  A  double  trochee.  See  Trochee. 

I>ittan'«lei%  n.  (Pot.)  See  Lepidium. 

IHt'lany*  H.  (Pot.)  See  Cunila. 

«.  [See  Dittv.]  Sung  after  the  manner  of  a 
ditty  set  or  adapted  to  music;  us,  “  8mooth-(/i7iiV/ 
Bong.^’  —  Milton. 

Dit'to,  adv.  [It.  detln.,  from  Lat.  dictum,,  dictus,  from 
dico,  to  say.]  As  sai<l;  aforesaid,  or  the  same  thing;  as 
before.  ((>)ntracted  freipiently  into  do.) 

Ditioro;;y.  n.  [Gr.  dittoloyia.]  A  double  interpreta¬ 
tion,  as  ul  a  Scriptural  piissage. 


I>isturb'or,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  disturbs  the  n.  [A.  S.  diht,  a  disposing,  ordering,  dihlan,  to 

•  •  hiy  in  order,  to  write;  0.  Fr.  (/ic7,  from  Lat. 

dictum.]  Something  said,  rehearsed,  recited,  or  sung; 
specifically,  a  song,  a  sonnet,  or  a  short  poem  for  music. 

*'  And  to  the  warbling  lute  soft  dittiee  sung.”  —  Sandyt. 

To  sing;  to  hum  a  tune,  (r.) 
ail  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Guze- 
rat,  IV  llindostan,  on  which  is  a  fortified  sea-port  town 
belonging  to  tho  Portuguese.  I^np.  4,000.  It  possesses 
tho  remains  of  the  richest  temple  in  India. 

n.  [Ov.  dia,  through,  aud  oureo,  to  make 
water.]  (Md.)  An  increased  secretion  of  urine.  It  is 
also  apjilied  to  diabetes. 

a.  [Fr.  diurctique ;  Gr.  diouretikos,  from 
dia,  and  ourem,  urine,  i^eo  Urine.]  (Med.)  Having 
the  jiower  to  i)rovoke  or  exjiel  urine;  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  discharges  of  urine. 

— 71.  (Med.)  A  class  of  medicines  which  act  on  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  cause  an  increased  discharge  of  water  from 
the  bhulder.  —  There  are  few  diseases  in  which  medi¬ 
cines  of  this  nature  are  not  of  infinite  service;  but  in 
dropsies  they  become  of  paramount  importance.  —  D. 
helongto  tlie  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
Among  the  mineral  class  are  to  be  included  all  the  prej)- 
arations  of  potassa,  sulphur,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  an¬ 
timony,  &c.  The  vegetable  kingdom  comprises  squills, 
onions,  digitalis,  tobacco, ammoniaeum,colchicum,  juni¬ 
per,  turpentine,  broom,  and  camphor;  while  from  the 
animal  kingdom  we  obtain  castor,  musk,  and  cantha- 
rides. 

l>iiir'iial,  a.  [Lat.  diumu.^:,  from  dies,  a  day.  Sec  D\y.] 
Kehiting  to  daylight;  pertaining  to  tho  day  or  day¬ 
time  ;  a.-*,  the  diurnalaoUtica.  —  Daily;  hap])ening every 
day,  performed  in  a  day  or  in  twenty-four  hours;  quo¬ 
tidian  ;  as,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun,  a  diurnal 
duty,  Ac. 

— Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day;  as,  diurnal  hours. 
(pot.)  Applied  t(»  plants  which  only  blow  when  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

— n.  (Erd.)  The  name  given  to  the  book  containing 
those  canonical  hours  of  the  Roman  Catlndic  breviary 
which  are  to  bo  said  during  the  day.  It  is  intended  es¬ 
pecially  fi>r  the  clergy  of  tho  Roman  Church,  and  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  four  volumes,  one  for  each  season  of 
the  year. 

(Zoitl.)  A  name  applied  to  those  wibl  animals  and 
birds  which  seek  their  food  during  the  day,  in  opposi- 
fion  to  those  that  feed  at  niglit,  and  are  calle<l  noe.Lur- 
nnl.  —  It  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate 'sneh  in- 
seids  as  the  ephemcne,  which  do  not  live  more  than 
twenty-four  hours ;  hut  most  generally  it  is  ajjplied  to 
tho  first  of  the  throe  large  families  into  which  Latreille 
divided  t!»e  lei>idoptera,  and  wliich  corresponds  to  the 
genus  papilio  of  Linna'us,  or  the  true  hutlerllies.  One 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  tliis  division  of  insects  is 
their  having  the  antennne  club-shapcMl.  They  only  show 
themselves  during  tho  day,  and  generally  only  when 
tho  sun  shines  hriglit,  and  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Doris 
erippus  (Fig.  700)  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  D.  lepi- 
dopte.ra. 

l>iur'nall>%  adv.  Daily  ;  every  day ;  as,  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  diamally. 

72.  State  of  being  diurnal  or  quotidian. 
i>iiitur'iial4  a.  [From  Lat.  (/2a<227y2W6'.j  Of  long  or 
lasting  continuance. 


[Lat.  diutumitus.]  Long 


duration. 
Act  of 


72.  ^  ... 

i>i vag’ti'tion*  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aivagarc.] 
going  astray,  or  wandering. 

]>i  vaii%  72.  [Ar.  dlivdn  ;  Pers.  diwdn ;  Hind,  deewan,  a 
council.]  In  Oriental  countries,  a  muster-roll,  ora  register 
of  payments  or  accounts.  Also,  a  collection  of  p«Mfms  or 
songs  by  one  and  tho  same  author.  Guethe  uses  it  in  this 
sense  in  his  We.stOstUche  Divan.  D.,  again,  is  applied  to 
an  administrative  board;  tiie  highest  council  of  state  at 
Constantinople  is  calleil  Dix'dn  huiniijun,  ‘‘most  illus¬ 
trious  divan.”  Finally,  7).  is  the  name  for  the  state  recep¬ 
tion  room  ill  palaces,  an<l  tho  private  houses  of  the  richer 
citizens.  Along  tho  walls  of  tho  room  are  ranged  low 
sofas,  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  provided  with  many 
cushions  ;  —  hence,  in  Western  countries,  an  ottoman;  a 
sofa. 

— A  smoking-room  ;  atalmgie;  a  snuggery. 

r.  n.  [Lat.  divarico,  divaxdcatus — dis, 
and  furico,  from  raric2/«,  witli  feet  spread  apart,  from 
varus,  grown  apart.]  To  stretch  or  open  apart;  to  fork; 
to  shoot  off  into  two  branches. 

(Pot.)  To  be  widely  divergent. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  branch  apart,  or  into  two  divisions. 

— a.  (Pot.)  Spreading  widely  in  diflerent  directions. 

(Zodl.)  Applied  to  tho  divisions  of  a  part,  when  spread¬ 
ing  out  widely. 

I>ivar'iCJitoly,  adv.  Having  divarication. 

l>i varica'tioii,  72.  [L.  Lat.  d/rarica^to.]  A  forking;  a 
piirting:  a  separating  apart  into  two  branches;  »is,  “a 
divarication  oi'  tho  wny.”  (Hay.)  —  A  wide  divergence  or 
division  of  opinions. 

(Pot.)  A  crossing  or  intersection  of  fibres  at  different 
angles. 

]>ive,  1’.  77.  [A.  S.  dnfinn,  gedufian;  Du.  donpen.  See 

Dip.]  To  dip;  to  sink;  to  penetrate;  to  depart  from 
observation. 

“  Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul.”— .SAaft*. 

— To  descend  or  plunge  into  water  liead  foremost,  as  an 
animal;  to  thrust  tho  body  into  water  or  other  flui<l, 
or  if  Jilready  in  w'ater,  to  plunge  deeper,  so  as  to  sink 
below  the  surface ;  as,  to  dive  for  sunken  treasure.  —  To 
go  deep  into  any  subject,  question,  doctrine,  tlieory,  or 
science. 

“  You  should  have  divetl  into  my  Inmost  thoughts.”— 

— To  plunge  into  any  business  or  condition,  so  jis  to  be 
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thoroiiKhly  engaged  in  it;  as,  “dived  into  the  world’s 
deceit.” — SlialiS, 

—V.  a.  To  explore  by  diving. 

“  The  Curtil  bravely  div'd  the  gulf  of  fame." — Denham. 

I>«  vo'slappor,  n.  Same  ns  Did.\ppf.r,  7.  r. 
IHvel'Ieiit,  a.  [Lat. djecite«s.]  Separating;  severing: 
liarting  asunder. 

I>ivoI'lifate,  P.  a.  To  pull  in  pieces.  (B.) 
Oiv't-I-OIi-llie-liPt-k,  n.  An  ancient  instillment  of 
torture,  tlius  described  by  Kox  in  liis  Acts  and  Mmiu- 
mcyils:  “Certain  strait  irons,  called  tlie  divel-on-liis- 
nec!.-,  being  after  an  liorrible  sort  devised,  straitening 
and  wincliing  in  tlio  neck  of  a  man  with  liis  legs  togetlier, 
in  ancti  sort  as  Ibe  more  lie  stirretli  in  it  tlio  straiter  it 
pi-es.setli  bim,  so  tlait  within  tliree  or  four  hours  it 
breaUetli  and  cnislietli  a  man's  back  and  body  in  jiieces.” 
niv'Pf.  n.  One  who  dives  or  plunges  under  water;  as,  a 
pearl-diuer.  — One  w  lio  enters  deeply  into  study  or  busi¬ 
ness. 

“A  (ili'sr  into  causes,  and  into  the  mysteries  of  proportion."  ITotton. 
(Zoiil.)  See  CoLVMBIP.®. 

I>lvPi-i»ora'lloii,  )i.  fLat.tfim-bcrare.]  A  reverberat¬ 
ing  or  sounding  tlirough. 

I>ivPrsP.  (d'-c'"/.)  [L.  Lat.  dirrrffo,  from  Lat.  rfi',*, 

ami  veef/n.  to  incline.  See  Vkbof..]  To  tend  various 
ways  from  one  point,  and  recede  from  eaeli  oilier;  to 
slioot,  extend,  or  proceed  from  a  point  in  different  direc¬ 
tions, or  not  in  lairallel  lines;  — correlative  to  converge; 
ns,  diverging  rays. 

— To  vary  or  go  a.side  from  tlio  tnitb,  or  from  a  pristine 
condition  ;  as,  to  diverge  from  tlio  palli  of  innocence. 

Diverging  series.  {Math.)  An  increasing  series  of 
numbers. 

liivprsie'inoiit.  n.  Act  of  diverging;  divergence. 
I>ivpr'}ypiico,  I>i\eer's:on<-y.  n.  [Kr.  divergence, 
from  Lat.(/irer,9r».s.]  Act  of  diverging  ;  a  receding  from 
each  other,  or  going  further  apart;  as,  divergence  of 
lines,  or  ideas. 

nivor'gon#,  fl.  [Fr.]  Tending  to  various  directions 
from  a  starting-point;  receding  from  each  other,  as 
lines  or  rays  from  tlie  same  nucleus  ;  —  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  convergent. 

D.  series.  (Math.)  See  Convergent. 
I>!Vorja:'iii;^;ly,  adv.  In  a  diverging  manner. 
lH'vorH,  a.  [iV. ;  Lat.  diversus,  from  diverto  —  cl25,  and 
2'eHo,  to  turn.  See  Version.]  Different;  various;  di¬ 
verse;  several ;  sundry;  more  than  one,  but  not  a  great 
number;  as,  divers  things. 

Divorse',  a.  [Lat.  r/n’ci-.sii.f.]  Sot  over  against  each 
other;  contrary;  different ;  differing  ;  unlike  ;  different 
from  itself. 

"  Four  great  beasts  . .  .  diverse  one  from  another.” — Dan.  vii.  3. 
—Various;  multiform;  in  different  forms  or  directions. 

“  Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverse  thing.”— JSen  Jonson. 

— adv.  In  different  directions. 

“  His  papers  light  fly  diverse  toss'd  in  air.” — Pope. 
Divorse'ly,  In  a  divciso  manner ;  variously;  as, 
a.  point  diversely  argued.  —  In  different  directions. 
I>ivor'silial>ix>,  a.  Susceptible  of  diversification  or 
change. 

I>iversifl<*a'tioii.72.  Act  of  diversifying,  or  of  chang¬ 
ing  forms  or  qualities,  or  of  making  various.  — A'aria- 
tion;  change;  variegation;  nltoration  ;  as,  a  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  the  will. 

Divor'sifiod.  a.  Distinguished  by  various  forms,  or 
by  a  vari(‘ty  of  ol.ijects;  as,  a  dix'trsificd  landscape. 
I>ivor'jsiforiii,  a.  [Lat.  and  forma,  form.] 

Having  a  variety  of  forms. 

l>iver'sify,  v.  a.  [Vt.  dix'ersxfier ;  Lat.  dxx'erstis,  ami 
facto,  to  niake.]  To  make  different  or  various  in  form, 
aspect,  or  quality  :  to  give  variety  to  ;  to  variegate;  to 
give  diversity  to ;  to  distinguish  by  a  clntnge  of  appear- 
ance.s. 

IHvorsil'oquoiit,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  speaking 
in  diverse  ways. 

Oivorsion*  (de-xnir^shuxi.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  divcrsio, 
^divertf),  diversm.j  Act  of  diverting,  or  turning  aside 
from  any  course,  duty,  or  occupation  :  as,  the  dxver.sxon 
of  a  river-channel,  diversion  of  the  att(*ntion  from 
serious  cares,  &c.  —  Th.at  w'hich  divert.s;  that  wdiich 
allures  or  unbends  the  mind  from  care,  study,  business, 
&c.,  and  tlms  affords  relaxation  and  relief:  arnusenient; 
pastime;  sj^ort;  play;  frolic;  as,  a  boyish 

( .Mil.)  Act  of  drawing  oft'  the  enemy's  attention  from 
some  intention,  de.-iign,  or  stratagem,  by  threatening  or 
jittacking  him  in  a  distant  or  other  quarter;  alarm; 
feint;  that  which  has  tlie  effect  of  diverting. 

181  vor'sity*  72.  [Fr.  diversitt^,  from  Lat.  diversitas,  from 
diversus,  divex'to.]  State  of  being  diverse;  contrariety; 
disagreement;  dissimilitude;  diflereiico;  unlikeness; 
as,  a  diversity  of  opinion.  —  Vjiriety;  aa,  n  dxx'ersxty  of 
ceremonies.  — Distinct  being,  as  opposed  to  identity.^ 
Variegation. 

“  Blushing  In  bright  diversities  of  day."— Pope. 
DIvort'.,  V.  a.  [Lat.  diverto  —  dis,  and  x'erto,  to  turn. 
Sec  Divers.]  To  turn  off  or  deviate  from  any  direction, 
course,  way,  or  metho«l  of  intended  application;  to 
turn  aside  or  deflect;  as.  to  dtx'crt  a  sum  of  money  from 
its  proper  use. —  To  turn,  as  the  mind  from  cares, 
business,  or  study;  to  please:  to  gratify;  to  amuse; 
to  entertain  ;  to  recreate ;  tb  exhilarate  ;  as,  children  are 
dix'erted  with  toys. 

(Mil.)  To  make  a  feint  in  order  to  attract  an  enemy's 
main  force  to  a  distant  point. 

IHvori'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  di¬ 
verts;  jvnything  that  exhilarates  the  mind  or  fancy; 
that  which  turns  off. 

••  .\ugliiig  was  ...  a  (iiyer2<»r  of  saduess.”  —  IFa/fon. 
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liivor'ticle,  n.  [Lat.  diverticulum.]  (Anat.)  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  ;  —  sometimes  used  to  express  a  cavity  or  reser¬ 
voir,  in  wliich  a  fluid  could  be  received  if  necessary. 
l>ivortliiioii'to,  n.  [It.,  divertisemeut.]  (Mus.)  A 
species  of  composition  consisting  of  different  movements, 
arranged  in  an  easy  style  for  one  or  more  instruments, 
but  not  so  elaborately  wrought  out  as  the  sonata,  or 
other  more  regular  compositions.  The  D.  has  genenilly 
no  fixed  character,  being  merely  a  musical  picture  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  artistic  effect,  or  other  aim  than  to 
please  the  car,  and  may  be  said  to  take  its  place  lie- 
tween  the  Jitiide  and  the  Capriccinsn.  The  D.  was 
greatly  in  vogue  during  the  last  half  of  the  ISth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  until  then,  the  word  had  never  been  used  to  de 
note  a  musical  composition. 

IHvort  'iiis*y*  odr.  In  a  diverting  or  amusing  manner. 
l>i  vort'jiis'ilc“ss.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  diverted. 
l>iY<*rtise3iioiif ,  {dp.-vert'iz-mong.)  n.  [I'r.  divcrtissC' 
ment.]  Diversion :  recreation. 

( Dram.)  A  certain  dance  introduced  between  the  acts 
of  an  oiiera,  or  play,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 
during  the  interval.  .  • 

u.  Hecreative;  exhilarative :  entertain¬ 
ing  ;  as,  “  things  of  a  divrrtive  nature.”  —  Rogers. 

Wix^'os,  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  12  ni. 
of  Font  ri'lvhquo,  noted  as  being  the  ]iort  where  1\  ilham 
the  Conqueror  embarked  for  the  conipiest  of  Kngland. 
I>iv«‘Sl'.  [I’r.  divClir;  Lat.  dis.  and  resUo.  bee 

Vestuhe.]  To  strip  or  throw'  off  clothing,  arms,  oi 
equip.ago;  to  denude;  —  contradistinguished  from  in¬ 
vest  ;  as,  a  diveMed  knight.  —  To  deprive  or  strip  ol  any¬ 
thing  that  covers,  surrounds,  belongs,  or  attends  ;  as,  to 
divest  of  the  franchise, 
nivest'lble,  a.  That  may  be  divested. 

n.  Act  ot*  or  causingj  a  depri- 

vation  of  anything  ;  as,  divestiture  of  civic  rights;  — op¬ 
posed  to  inrestiture. 
l>iv<>st'iut‘iit,  «.  Divestiture. 

I>jvi<l'al>Ie,  a.  Susceptilile  of  being  divided. 
l>ivi(l<^h  r.  a.  [Lat.  divido;  F’r.  diviser.]  To  part 
asunder;  to  sei>arate;  to  part  or  separate  as  an  entire 
thing  ;  to  part,  as  a  thing,  into  two  or  more  pieces;  to 
sever  ;  to  cleave ;  as,  to  divide  a  loaf  of  bread.  —  To  cause 
to  be  separate ;  to  keep  apart  by  a  boundary  or  pal  ti- 
tion  ■  to  interiiose  a  b.arrier  between  ;  as,  oceans  divide 
continents.  — To  distribute;  to  share  ;  to  allot;  to  deal 
out;  to  apportion;  to  give  in  parts  or  shares;  as,  to 
divide  the  profits  of  a  speculation. 

_ 'Po  disunite  in  oiiiuion,  feeling,  or  interest;  to  separate 

by  discord ;  to  become  opposite  or  hostile  ;  as,  a  divided 
household. —  To  separate  into  two  parts,  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  votes  given  for  or  against  a  measure;  as,  the 
Bonatt*  dividfd  on  tho  motion. 

_ ,,  n  To  ])art;  to  Bundcr;  to  become  soparnte.  — To 

break  friendship.  —  To  exi»res3  contrary  opinions;  to 
vote  by  tlio  division  of  a  legislative  assembly  into  two 
sei  lions,  on  a  motion  before  the  house. 

“The  emperors  voted  . . .  aud  divided  with  their  equals." — Gihhon. 
n.  A  water-sheib 

n.  I’arted  ;  separated  ;  allotted ;  disunitea. 

{Bid.)  .Applied  to  leaves,  cut  into  distinct  i>orti()ns 
when  the  Begments  reach  tho  mid-rib  or  the  leaf-stalk. 

Gray. 

Separately ;  disunitedly.^ 
l>i [1^-  dividmde;  Lat.  dhddendum.] 
(Aritfi.)  A  numher  which  is  to  be  dividetl  into  e<pial  jmrts. 

((b-7i.,  it'r.)  A  part  or  share;  particularly,  the  share  of 
the  interest  or  profit  of  stock  in  trade  or  other  invest¬ 
ment,  which  belongs  to  each  proprietor  according  to 
his  pro  rdta  proportion  of  tho  stock  or  cai)ital ;  as,  a 
hunk-dividrnd. 

{Laiv.)  A  part  or  Bhare  divided  among  creditors  out 

of  tho  estate  of  almiikrui)t. 

l>ivi<ror,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  divides,  distrib 
utes,  t»r  separates  intti  allotte«.l  jiortions  or  parts. 

_ Xhe  person  or  thing  wdiich  causes  disunion  or  sever¬ 
ance,  or  brings  about  discord. 

I  “  Money,  the  great  divider  ot  the  world.”  —  Swift. 

_ A  kind  of  compassee,  used  by  draughtsmen  i 

drawing  circles.  .  -.i  r 

l>ivi<rin^  CrooU,  in  Nno  Jersey,  a  post-village  ot 
Cumberland  county,  about  17  miles  S.S.K.  of  Bridge- 
ton.  ,  .  .... 

I>ivid'inS'ly^  disunion  or  division. 

l>ivi<l'iiKn  in  Kentuchy,  a  post-olfice  of  Pen¬ 
dleton  CO.  ,  .  s.  Oi  e 

Dividing?  in  Pcnnsylvama,  a  post-omce  of 

Somerset  co.  ^ 

BivHl'ual,  n.  {Math.)  A  quantity  to  be  divided;  apart 
of  the  ilividentl  Irom  which  a  figure  or  term  ot  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  obtiiined  by  dividing. 

I>ivi<rually,  By  dividing. 

D1  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  divinatio.\  The  art  or 

act  of  forettdling  future  events,  or  discovering  things  se¬ 
cret  or  oliRcnro,  by  tho  aid  ot  superior  beings,  or  by  other 
than  human  means;  prescience;  presage;  prediction. 

{Autiq.)  At  an  early  time  D.  formed  a  regular  science 
Intimately  allied  with  religion,  ami  furnished  w’ith  rulef. 
mill  regiihitions.  Of  all  tho  nations  of  antiquity,  few' 
cultivateii  tlie  science  of  D.  with  such  enthusiasm  as  the 
Greeks  and  Homans.  In  the  most  trivial  matters  of 
ovcry-ilay  life  they  saw  something  that  luyd  reference  to 
tlie  future,  or  destinj*,  while  their  auguries  and  oracles 
fornuMl  tho  higher  (ia«s  of  divination.  The  different 
systems  of  divination  employed  l-»y  the  ancients 
of  several  kinds:  hv  water,  fire,  air,  eartli ;  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  their  singing;  by  lots,  dreams,  arrows, 
clomls,  entrails  of  sacrifices,  pretended  communication 
with  spirits,  etc.  The  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
practising  D.  of  any  kind  by  tlie  law  of  ISIose.s.  {Dnit. 


xviii.  9-12.)  — See  BrviN'iNO-ROi),  M.a.gic,  Sorcert,  Or¬ 
acle,  Necrom  \ncy,  &c.  w  .  I-  • 

Divilio".  a.  fFr.  fL'ri'n,  (L'rtn^  from  Lat.  froni 

deus,  a  god.]  IVrtaining  to  the  true  God :  jiarbiking  of 
tlie  nature  of  God:  proceeding  from  Goil.  aiqirupimted 
to  God,  or  celebrating  His  praise.  — E.xce  lent  m  the  sn- 
preme  degree;  extraordinary;  apparently  above  what 
is  human;  godlike;  heavenly;  holy;  sacred ;  spiritual. 

_ One  versed  in  divine  things  or  divinity;  a  theologian, 

a  minister  of  tlie  gospel ;  a  priest;  a  clergynian. 

v.  a.  [Lat.  divino,  troni  dtvinns.  divinely  in¬ 
spired  ;  Fr.  divine.]  To  foretell.  a.s  if  by  divine  inspira- 
—  Ti)  know  or  declare  lieforeliand.  —  To  predict ;  to 
presage.  — To  comprehend  or  conjecture:  to  guess. 

-r.  u.  To  use  or  practise  divination  ;  to  utter  iircdictions 
or  prognostications. — To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

To  guess  or  conjecture.  _ 

Ill  a  divine  manner;  by  the  agency 
orinfiuenceof  God.  — Excellently;  in  the  supreme  de- 

Rivin'er,  n.  One  who  professes  divination ;  one  who 
pretends  to  predict  events,  or  to  reveal  occult  things,  by 
the  aid  of  superior  beings,  or  by  supernatural  means. 

One  who  guesses;  a  conjecturer. 

Div'iutf,  n.  Tlio  act  of  descending  in  water.— Inaepen- 
dently  of  the  valuable  native  ijroductions  which  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  pearls,  coral, 
sponges,  &c.,  the  treasure  which  is  so  frequently  earned 
down  in  wrecked  vessels  makes  it  an  object  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  able  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  and  remain 
there  long  enough  to  execute  the  operations  necessary 
to  recover  it.  But  witliout  the  assistance  of  some  me- 


Fig.  838. 
diver's  helmet. 


to  recover  ii.  i>ui  wiiuuuv  nju  ,...  - - — 

chanical  apparatus,  even  the  most  practised  divers  can 
do  very  little.  Two,  or  iieihaps  three,  minutes  is  nie 
longest  time  that  a  diver,  iu  general,  can  remain  under 
water.  Besides,  on  account  of  tho  loss  of  weight  in 
w'ater,  tho  power  wdiich  a  man  can  exert  is  extremely 
small,  unless  borne  down  by  a  b>ad  which  wouM  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  him  from  rising  again  to  the  top.  Ot  the 
artificial  expedients  contrived  to  render  a  longer  stay 
beneath  the  water  practicable,  besides  the  Bivixg-Bell 
(q.  r.),  one  of  the  most  advantageous  consists  of  a  partial 
covering  for  the  body,  miulc  water-tight,  "'ith  a  metallic 
helmet  entirely  protecting  the  head  (fig.  838).  The  diver 
is  snpplie«i  with  fresh  air  by  means  of  a  flexible  \yater- 
proof  pipe,  wdiich  enters  tho  helmet,  and  communicates 
with  an  air-pump,  worked  above  in  the  barge  from 
wdiich  he  descends.  This  pipe  passes  under  the  lett  arm 
of  the  diver,  ami  enters  the  hack  of  the  helmet,  being 
so  contrived  that  tho  fresh  air  is  made  to  impinge  on 
the  glasses,  wdiich.  in  a  great  inea-sure,  prevents 
being  dimmed  by  the  moisture  of  the  breath.  From  tho 
back  part  of  the  lielmet  tliere  is 
also  led  an  eduction-pipe,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  thehreathed  air.  A 
signal-line  passes  under  the  right 
arm  to  communicate  with  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  surface.  The  diver 
descends  from  the  side  of  tho 
vessel,  cither  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  a  wooden  ladder,  loaded  at  tlie 
lower  end.;  tho  weight  being 
kept  at  a  little  height  above  tho 
ground.  When  the  diver  descends 
to  the  bottom,  the  weight  is  let 
dow'ii,  and  the  rope  allowed  to 
become  slack,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  boat  from 
obstructing  him.  llis  motion  is  rendered  steady  by 
heavy  weights  attached  to  his  feet ;  and  ho  carries  a 
line  in  his  hand,  that  he  may.  when  necessary,  guide 
himself  back  to  the  rope.  A  water-proof  dress  covers 
his  body  entirely ;  and  ho  is  thus  enabled  to  remain 
under  water  five  or  six  hours  at  once,  being  all  the  while 
perfectly  dry.  In  1856,  Mr.  E.  1’.  Harrington,  of  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  recovered,  at  the  dej>th  of  157  feet,  the  iron 
safe  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  sunk  4  years  previously  in 
Lake  Erie.  He  made  us»i  of  a  common  flexible  India- 
rubber  armor,  unprotected  by  metal,  and  supplied 
with  air  from  an  air-pump  above;  tliis  being  sent  down 
through  a  tube  of  %  of  an  inch  bore,  composed  of  9  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  canvas  and  rubber,  w'ith  a  copper  wire 
coiled  inside  to  prevent  collap.se.  He  also  wore  shoes 
of  lead,  and  carried  weights  of  lead  amounting  in  all  to 
248  lbs.  At  his  third  ilescent  ho  succeede'l  in  attaching 
a  lino  to  the  safe,  which  was  in  a  state-room  on  the 
upper  deck,  and  it  was  then  hauled  up.  The  time  of  his 
remaining  below  incrujised  from  one  minute  at  the  first 
descent,  to  eleven  minutes  at  tho  last.  At  50  to  70  feet 
dejith,  all  light  disappeared.  The  deck  was  already  cov 
creil  with  a  sediment  a  few  inches  thick.  Mr.  II.  sub 
fered  from  extreme  chilliness;  his  strength,  too,  he 
thinks,  was  diminished  9-IOths.  The  pressure,  too,  some¬ 
how  caused  a  violent  rush  of  blood  to  tho  head,  causing 
the  appearance  of  bright  tlasiies  like  electrical  sparks. 

n.  (ATiuL)  A  vessel,  generally  made 
of  cast-iron,  by  means  of  which  persons  can  descend  to 
a  great  depth  under  water,  with  slight  inconvenience. 
The  principle  of  the  D.  B.  will  bo  easily  imder,stood  by 
floating  a  piece  of  lighteil  candle,  or  a  wax  match,  on  a 
cork,  and  then  covering  it  with  an  inverted  tnmhler, 
and  pressing  it  downwards:  tho  candle  will  descend 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  water,  and  continue 
hurning  for  a  short  time,  althoiigli  the  tnmhler  be  en¬ 
tirely  immersed.  Tho  reason  is  obvious  enough ;  the 
air  in  the  tumbler  liaving  no  vent,  remains  in  it  and 
prevents  the  water  from  occupying  its  place,  so  that  the 
cork  and  candle,  (hough  apparently  under  water,  are 
still  floating,  and  surrounded  by  the  air  iu  the  tuinlder: 
tho  candle  continues  hurning  until  the  oxygen  the 
air  is  exhausted,  and  then  it  goes  out,  as  would  the  lib* 
of  a  man  umler  similar  circumstances.  If  vessels  full 
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of  air,  like  the  Darrels  of  Dr.  Halley  were  ™1;™erKeff 
and  their  contents  poured  into  the  tumbler,  the  light 
iiiieht  be  maintainea  ;  but  this  could  bo  bolter  done  it  a 
tube  wore  imssod  tbroiigb  the  tmiibler,  and  air  )jiinijiod 
from  above  tlirongli  tbo  tube  into  7;  ““® 

earliest  positive  mention  ot  tho  use  ot  tlie  D.  B.  in  Eu 
rope  occurs  in  the  works  of  dohn  Tuisiiier,  who  was  B. 
in  1509.  It  lias  since  received  many  improvements,  bnl 
is  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  enter 

into  further  parliciilars.  .  .  at  _ _ _  « 

^  1i!135o1  twig  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
Y  by  the  aid  of  which  certain  persons,  calleil  dowsers, 
pretend  to  be  aide  to  discover  water,  or  mineral  veins. 

The  rod  is  held  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  dowser 
walks  hackwaril  and  forward  ovt-r  the  ground  to  ho 
tried.  As  soon  as  ho  crosses  or  approaches  a  niet.unc 
vein,  or  aqueous  spring,  the  twig  turns  toward  it  with  a 
slow  rotary  motion.  The  superstition  has  not  yet  died 
out,  and  d(*wsors  are  yet  common  in  remote  parts  oi 

England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Rivin'ilV*  n.  {¥r.  dix'(7iite:  ljs\i.  divimtas,  from  ot- 
rirtwif,  divine.  See  Deity.1  The  state  of  being  divine; 
deity;  godhead;  nature  or  essence  of  tlie  Creator. 

“  They  feel  divinity  within  them."  —  Milton. 

_ God;  the  Sni)reme  Being;  the  Deity. 

“  'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us.  .  .  .  "  —  Addison* 

_ A  false  god:  a  pretended  Pagan  deity.  —  A  celestial 

being  inferior  to  God,  but  superior  to  man;  as,  *Hnb- 
servient  diviiiitirs:^  {Cheyne.)  -  Tlie  science  of  divine 
things  ;  Theology,  q.v. — Supernatural  attribute,  power, 
or  virtue. 

There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers."  —  Shaks. 

-Supreme  iligiiity ;  loftiness  of  presciica  ;  sucrednesa  of 
character. 

“  Divinity  doth  hedge  a  king." — Shake. 

I>i r.  «.  To  make  divine;  to  invest  with  a 

sacred  character.  .  t*« 

«•  [Fr.  State  or  quality 

of  being  divi.iible..  The  property  possessed  by  all  bodies 
of  being  separable  into  parts.  The  question  as  to  whether 
matter  i.s,  or  is  not,  infinitely  divisible,  was  formerly 
much  agitated  among  pliilosopliers.  According  to  the 
nature  of  tlio  atomic  tlieory,  the  question  is  not  of  im¬ 
portance  to  science ;  but,  from  investigations  minle,  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  I>.  of  the  most  solid  bodies. 
The  diffusion  of  odors  tliroiigh  the  atmosphere  shows 
tlie  minute  division  of  material  p, articles;  and  the  ting^ 
ing  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  with  minute  portions  of 
coloring-matter  is  an  instance  of  tlie  same.  In  tlie  gild¬ 
ing  of  luittous.  five  grains  of  golil,  wliich  is  applied  as 
an  amalgam  with  mereiiry,  are  allowed  to  eacli  gross. 

In  tills  way  a  coating  is  left  wliich  must  amount  to  the 
nO.OOOtli  of  an  iiicli.  An  ounce  aveight  ot  silver,  gilt 
over  witli  eiglit  grains  of  gold,  ha.s  lieeii  drawn  into  a 
wire  of  13,000  feet,  covered  througliout  its  entire  length 
witli  gold.  ,  ,  .  , 

{Math.)  Tlie  capaliility  of  any  number  being  divided 
by  anotlier  witliout  remainder. 

a.  [Lat.  divisihilis.]  That  may  bo  sepa¬ 
rated,  divided,  or  disunited ;  separalile. 

-II.  A  substance  or  tiling  siiseeptilde  of  division. 
IHvis'ibleness,  v.  Divisildlity. 

IHvis'ibly,  ndr.  In  a  divisilile  manner. 

{de-vish'un^)n.  [Fr..  trom  Lat.  from 

divido.]  Act  of  dividing  or  seiiarnting  into  jiarts  an 
entire  bodv  ;  as,  tlie  division  of  booty. — State  .ol  being 
divided,  distributed,  or  disunited.— Tliat  wliieli  divides, 
separates,  or  keeps  apart;  separation;  partition.— The 
part  separated  fiuiii  tlie  rest  by  a  partition  or  line- 
real  or  imaginary  ;  a  part,  or  distinct  portion ;  a  sec¬ 
tion  ;  a  segment. 

“  Conimunities,  and  dhiisions  of  men."  —  Addisvn. 

—A  divided  state  ;  disunion ;  discord ;  dis.agreenient ;  vari¬ 
ance;  difference;  as,  a  division  in  a  family.- Di.“tin- 
guisliing  characteristic  or  mark ;  distinction ;  difference 
of  condition  or  quantity. 

"  I  will  put  a  division  between  tby  people  and  my  people." 

Erod.  viii.  '23. 

( Ihlit.)  A  keeiiing  apart  of  the  memliers  of  a  delilier- 
ative  or  legislative  assemiily  for  tlie  act  ot  counting  the 
votes,  pro  and  con,  relating  to  a  motion  before  it;  as,  a 
dirmVm  of  tlie  wliole  House. 

{Logic.)  The  emimeration  of  several  tilings  signified 
bva  coiiiiiion  name;  tliiis,  tree  is  said  to  lie  divided  into 
oah,  ash,  elm,  &c.  A  common  term  may  lie  divided  in 
several  ways,  according  to  tlie  various  points  of  view  in 
wliich  it  may  be  regarded  for  the  jnirpose  of  ipnilifica- 
tion.  Tims,  a  bookbinder  may  divide  books  into  Jolios, 
quartos,  &c.  .  .  ,  ,  „ 

{.Mil  )  All  army  wliicli  is  under  a  rliief  general  officer, 
known  ns  tho  commamler-in-chief,  is  always  divided.iiito 
two  or  more  divisions,  eaeli  under  tlie  command  oi  a 
general  officer.  Each  />.  is  again  snlidivided  into  bri¬ 
gades.  A  D.  consists  of  all  arms  of  the  sei  vice— cavalry, 
infantrv,  and  artillery. 

(.Mas.)  A  course  of  note.s  running  into  each  otlier  in 
Riicli  a  manner  as  to  fitrni  one  connected  cliaiii  of  sounds  ; 
in  Vocal  Music  it  is  apiilied  to  a  single  syllable.  Tlie 
singing  or  plaving  a  passage  of  tliis  kind  is  called  run¬ 
ning  adivisiim.  iVitli  tlieoretical  mnsicinns  it  signifies 
the  divisions  of  tlie  intervals  of  tlie  octave. 

(An7/i.)  due  of  tlie  four  fnndamental  rules,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  find  liow  often  one  number  is  contained 
in  another.  Tlie  nnnilier  to  be  divided  is  Hie  diridi-nd, 
tlie  iiumlier  wliicli  divides  is  tlie  divisor,  and  Hie  result 
of  tlie  division  is  Ihv  quotient.  D.  is  an  inverse  proce¬ 
dure,  wliose  effect  is  nnmilled  liy  Hie  direct  operation  of 
multiplication.  Its  cliaraeter  is  intei-rogative,  niHier 
than  directive.  In  order  to  discover  Hie  snlijeet  upon 
wliicli  the  direct  operation  of  multiplication  will  pro- 
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(luce  a  given  V(‘8ult,  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse 
to  guesses,  (suggesteil  it  is  true  by  a  previous  knowleilgo 
ot  the  direct  operation,)  ami  test  lh(5  accuracy  ol'  tlie  pro¬ 
cedure  by  luuUiiilication.  Tlie  study  of  tiu*  true  nature 
of  U.  is  essential  to  u  clear  comprehension  of  the  liigher 
calculus  of  operations, 

l>i visi'ioiial,  I>ivi>i'i4»nary, a.  [Fr. (Ztri«’omjajVc.T 
Funning,  noting,  or  expressing  division  ;  as,  n divisional 
line. —  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  division;  as,  a  di'ri- 
siomd  superintendent  of  police. 

]>iv  in'ive,  «.  Making  division,  separation,  or  distribu¬ 
tion. —  Causing  or  promoting  disunion,  division,  or  dis¬ 
cord. 

adv.  In  a  manner  to  occasion  division. 

l>ivisi'or.  n.  [Fr.  c/irj>(‘wr.J  (ArWi.)  The  number 
which  shows  how  many  parts  tlie  clividend  is  to  be 
divided  into. — Divisors  of  a  number  are  those  numbers 
by  which  it  is  easily  divi«led ;  thus,  1.  li,  3,  4.  6,  and  12 
are  divisors  of  12,  because  12  may  bo  divided  by  each  of 
them  without  a  remainder. 

l>ivor€e',  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  from  divvrto.  See 

the  Verb.]  A  separation  or  dissolution  of  things  hereto¬ 
fore  closely  united. 

'*  AUcDation  of  mind,  and  divorce  of  affections. ”  —  King  Charles  I. 

—The  cause  of  any  penal  separation. 

“  The  long  ciu’orce  of  steel  falls  on  me." —  Shake. 

—The  sentence  or  legal  instrument  by  which  marriage  is 
dissoh'eil. 

(Law.)  A  separation  of  husband  ami  wife;  ami  which 
is  eithi-r  O.  a  vmculo  matrinuntii  {Uotn  the  boiul  of 
marriage),  or  a  inensa  ct  thoro  (from  bed  and  board):  the 
marriage  in  tlie  former  case  being  dissolved;  but  nut  so 
in  tlie  latter,  the  parties  being  (uily  delmrreil  from  living 
together.  According  to  the  law  of  Moses,"  when  a  man 
hath  takiui  a  wife  and  married  lier,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes  because  he  liath  fonml* 
Bdue  iincleaiiness  in  her,  tlieri  let  him  write  her  a  bill 
of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  lier  hand,  and  semi  her 
out  of  Ills  house.”  {Dvut.  xxiv.  1.)  After  ninety  days 
the  wife  miglit  marry  again;  but  after  she  had  contracted 
a  second  marriage,  thongli  shesliould  be  again  divorced, 
her  former  husband  miglit  not  take  lu-r  again  to  be  his 
wife.  The  like  lax  notions  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
appear  to  have  ]»revaileil  generally  in  the  Kiu-t  at  that 
early  periocl;  and  even  at  the  present  day  —  as  among 
the  Arabs  —  a  liusband  can  divorce  bis  wifeon  the  slight¬ 
est  occasion;  Durckliardt  mentions  that  he  liad  seen 
Arabs,  not  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  wiio  were 
known  to  have  had  more  than  fifty  wives.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  law  allows  of  a  separation  by  mutual  consent, 
giving  the  wife  the  right  of  retaining  her  marriage  por¬ 
tion,  unles.H  she  agrees  to  relimiuish  a  part  of  it  as  tiie 
price  of  the  separation.  Tliey  are  permitted  to  separate 
and  reunite  twice;  but,  after  tlie  third  divorce,  ho  can¬ 
not  again  receive  lier  until  she  h:is  been  married  and 
divorced  by  another.  Among  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese, 
the  notions  are  still  more  lax  on  tliis  sul)ject,and  a  hus¬ 
band  may  divorce  liis  wife  upon  the  slightest  grounds, 
or  even  witliout  assigning  any  reason.  Among  the  causes 
tliat  c,re  considered  to  justify  separation,  are  lo(iuacions- 
iiess  or  quarrclsomon(‘S8  on  the  jiart  ot  the  wife.  The 
laws  in  the  Grecian  statics,  regarding  divorce,  differed 
greatly  from  each  otlier:  in  some,  it  was  permitted  on 
sliglit  grouiiils;  in  others,  the  laws  were  stringent  re¬ 
garding  it.  At  Athens,  ilivorce  was  permitted  (in  slight 
causes,  luit  not  witliout  giving  a  bill  containing  the 
rea.sons  for  it,  to  lie  decideci,  if  objected  to,  by  the  chief 
archon.  At  Sparta,  divorces  8c«‘m  to  have  been  very 
rare.  By  the  early  laws  of  Home  the  husband  was  not 
allowed  to  divorce  his  wife  witlmut  just  cause ;  as,  for 
adiilterv,  drunkenness,  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or  poi¬ 
soning*  his  children.  Other  causes  were  afterwards 
added;  and  at  length  ilivorces  took  place  on  very  frivo¬ 
lous  jiretexts,  and  the  women  enjoyed  the  same  lila-rty 
as  the  im-ii.  Hence  Augustus  introduced  a  law  enacting 
additional  ceremonies  in  obtaining  a  divorce,  and  re¬ 
quiring  tlio  i»resence  of  seven  witnesses,  before  whom 
the  marriage  contract  should  bo  t<irn.  By  the  Theodo- 
sian  code,  among  the  causes  for  which  a  husband  could 
divorce  his  wife,  wore  adultery,  the  being  a  witch  or  a 
murderess,  committing  sacrilege,  violating  sepulchres, 
or  liuying  or  selling  one  free-born  to  slavery,  favoring 
thieves  and  robbers,  freipieiiting  siglits  or  theatres,  or 
feeding  with  strangers  against  the  wishes  of  Ijer  hus¬ 
band,  the  being  privy  with  tlioso  tliat  plot  against  the 
state,  or  dealing  falsely  or  offering  blows.  It  the  wife 
could  prove  the  liusband  guilty  of  any  of  tlieso  crimes, 
she  also  was  at  liberty  to  leave  liiin,  but  could  not 
marry  again  until  after  the  expiration  of  one^  year, 
wlufreas  the  husband  might  marry  again  inum'diately. 
Voluntary  divorce  was  abolish<‘(l  liy  one  of  the  novels  of 
Ju.^tiniaii,  but  was  afterward.s  revived  by  «another  novel 
uiid:T  the  Emperor  Justin,  ami  the  iiractic©  is  uiiiUt- 
etoocl  to  litivo  coiitiiiii'Ml  in  thuEnsturii  Eniiiiro  down  to 
the  ninth  or  tentli  century,  when  it  was  finnily  Bnhdued 
by  tiio  inflneiicouf  Cliri.stinnity.  The  Scripture  ilootnne 
on  this  subject  is  enunciated  by  our  Saviour  wln-ii  he 
Buvn,  Have  yo  not  read  tliat  he  win)  made  tliom  at  the 
he  '^i'nning  made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  I'or 
tliFs  caitso  sliall  a  man  leave  fatlier  and  mother,  and 
sliall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  tliuy  twain  sliall  he  one 
flesli.”  “What,  tlierefore,  Ood  hatli  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder.”  “  Moses,  because  of  tlie  hard¬ 
ness  of  your  hearts,  suffereil  you  to  put  away  your  wives: 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so;  and  I  say  unto 
YOU  Wliosuover  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  ti>r  lor- 

‘nicatioii,aml  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery  ; 
ami  whoso  marrieth  her  who  is  i)ut  away,  doth  commit 
adulterv.”  (M'dl.  xix.4-0.)  Our  Saviour’s  declanitum 
uaturaUy  became  the  fouudation  of  tlie  law  of  divorce  1 


in  all  Christian  countries;  an<l  after  marriage  was  rai.sed 
to  tliO  dignity  of  a  sacraimmt  by  Dupe  Innocent  I II.,  in 
1215,  the  ccciesiastlcal  courts  claimed  tlio  solo  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  il.  The  papal  canon  law  regarded  the  bond 
of  marriage  as  imlissuluble,  but  allowed  a  divorced  mensa 
et  thoro,  for  five  causes,  viz.,  adultery,  impoteiicy,  cruelty, 
infidelity,  and  inyressus  religionis.  Tlio  Church,  how¬ 
ever,  a-ssumed  to  itself  a  power  to  grant  dispensations 
for  absolute  divorces.  The  i>rinciple  of  tlie  canon  law 
(not  admitting  of  an  absolute  dissolution  of  tlio  marriage 
contra(.-t  for  any  cause  whatever)  goveriieil  tlie  ecclesi¬ 
astical  law  of  Enttl  and.  A  divorce  was  only  a  judicial 
Separation  a  meiisa  et  thorn,  not  allowing  eitlier  of  the 
parties  to  marry  again  during  tlie  lifetime  of  the  otlier. 
An  individual,  however,  if  able  to  incur  the  exjien.se.  1 


that  the  tribunals  of  the  country  alone  where  the 
parties  were  domiciled  wlien  the  delictum  occuitimJ, 
have  jurisilictiun  to  grant  ilivorce.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  important  ami  dillicult  matter,  recourse 
must  bo  liad  to  legal  treatises,  and  to  tlie  statutes  of 
tlie  several  States. 

I>ivoroe',  r. «.  [Fr.  divorcer ;  bat.  diverto,  diversum,  di~ 
vorsum — ami  i’cr/o,  to  turn.  See  Vkksion.]  To  dis¬ 
solve,  as  the  marriag(*-tie,  and  thus  to  scjiarate  liusband 
and  wife,  either  totally  or  partially;  as,  to  divorce  an 
unfaithful  wife. 

— To  ))Ut  or  take  aw.ay. 

■*  Nothing  but  death  sliall  e’er  divorce  my  dignities."  —  Shake. 

— To  force  asumlcr;  to  disunite  things  intimately  con¬ 
nected;  518,  divorced  from  piety.’  — llool.cr. 


might,  after  a  sentence  of  divorce  a  ?a('»ya  of  i/do-o,  (pro- j  I>ivorce^abIe,  Dlvor'ciblo,  a.  That  may  be  di- 

nonneed  by  tlie  ecclesiastical  court,  by  obtjiining  an  act  j  "  ’ 

of  jiarliaiiient),  procure  a  8USp(‘n.sioii  of  the  law,  and  by  | 
legislative  interference  obtain  a  dissolution  of  bis  mar¬ 
riage.  There  were  cert5iin  causes,  however,  which  were 
regarded  as  nullifying  nuirriiige,  and  justifying  a  divorce 
a  vincult  matrimonii :  as,  a  previous  marriage  still  sub¬ 
sisting,  or  affinity  witliiu  the  proscribed  degree,  —  tlio 
sentence  in  such  a  case  being  declaratory  only  tluit  the 
marriage  was  origimilly  null  and  void.  Tlio  law  of 
England  granted  judicial  separation  only  on  the  grounds 
of  aihiltery  or  crmdty  :  and  the  effi'ct  of  it  was  to  place 
the  wonuin  in  tlic  same  position  as  o.  f'nnmr  sole,  enalding 
her  to  liold  and  dejil  with  prop<‘rty  free  from  the  control 
of  her  husbaml.  and,  in  the  case  of  the  imin,  relievinir 
him  from  aW  obligation  to  suppurt  liis  wife.  By  Acts  2o 
and  21  Viet.  c.  85,  an  entire  cliango  W5i8  effi-cted  in  tin- 
law  of  div<irce  in  England,  and  a  court  instituted  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  nnvtters  matrimonial,  and  with 
uutliority,  in  certain  cases,  to  dooree  the  dissolution  of 
a  marriage.  'J'he  entire  jurisdiction,  therefore,  pre¬ 
viously  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters 
of  ilivorce,  wjis  trsinsferred  to  this  Court  of  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  and  sentence  of  judicial  separation 
(having  the  same  effect  as  a  mensa  et  thoro)  may  be 
obtained  either  by  the  husband  or  wife  on  the  grouml 
of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  without  cause  for 
two  years  and  upwards.  This  court  hsis  also  the  power 
of  dissolving  a  marri.vxe  on  a  petition  presented  by  the 
linsbaml,  setting  forth  tliat  his  wife  laid  been  guilty  ot 
ailultery;  or  on  a  petilion  by  a  wife,  on  tlio  grouml  tliat 
her  husliand  had  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adultery,  or 
of  adultery  with  cruedty,  or  ailultery  with  desertion  for 
two  years  (ir  upwards.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  court  not  only 
to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  fiicts  alleged,  but  also  whether  or 
not  the  petitioner  has  been  in  any  iminner  accessory  to, 
or  conniving  at,  the  adultery,  or  lias  condoned  tlic  same, 
and  shall  also  inquire  into  any  couuter-tduirge  which  may 
be  made  against  the  petitioner.  In  any  of  th(*se  cn.ses,or 
if  there  is  reason  to  lielievo  that  the  petition  is  presented 
or  prosecuted  in  collusion  with  either  of  the  re.«pumlents, 
then  the  court  shall  dismiss  the  sjiiil  petition.  The  court 
niiiy  also,  if  it  sees  fit,  onler  the  husband  to  secure  to 
the*  wife  such  gross  or  annual  sum  of  money,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  her  own  life,  as  it  may  deem  n^ason- 
able  in  the  circumstances.  It  can  also  allow  ibiniages, 
if  asked  for,  agiiinst  the  adulterer,  and  may  also  order 
him  to  p5iy  tlio  costs  of  the  jiroceedings.  It  lais  also 
the  power  to  declare  in  what  maniuT  such  damages  are 
to  bo  p5iid  or  applied,  and  to  direct  that  the  whole,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  settled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cliiidreii,  if  any,  of  tlio  marriage,  or  sis  a  provision  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  wife.  It  may  also  make  such 
]>rovi.^ions  as  it  may  deem  proper  with  resjx'ct  to  the 
custody,  niaintenanco,  and  eilueatioii  of  the  children  of 
the  marriage;  and  may,  if  it  sliall  think  fit,  direct  proper 
proceedings  to  betaken  for  placing  such  children  under 
tlie  protection  oi  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If  tlio  wife 
«  tiuu  ikAr^n  rrniltv  of  adnltefv  is  entitled  to  anv  nro- 


who  has  been  guilty  of  adultery  is  entitled  to  any  pro¬ 
perty,  either  in  possession  or  reversion,  the  court  may, 
if  it  think  projier,  order  such  settlement  as  it  imiy  deem 
reasonable  to  bo  nuide  of  sucli  property,  or  any  jiurt 
tliereof,  for  the  benefit  of  the  innocent  party,  ami  of  the 
children  of  tlio  marriage,  or  either  of  them.  — In  tlxis 
country,  the  formalities  and  consequcnce.s  of  D.  are  gen¬ 
erally  identical  with  tlioso  fixed  by  tho  English  law; 
but  on  many  questions  relating  to  I).,  ami  on  the  legality 
of  /).  itself,  the  provisions  are  fur  from  being  uniform  in 
tlic  difTorent  Stat(‘3.  Thus,  in  J^.Ciirolina  a  divorce  is  not 
allowed  for  any  cause;  in  New  York,  only  for  adultery; 
but  ill  most  of  *tlio  otli(*r  States  it  is  allowed  for  adultery, 
cruelty,  wilful  desertion  for  a  specified  period,  habitual 
drunkenness,  &c.  In  some  of  the  States,  also,  tho  imvtter 
is  left  wholly  or  in  part  to  tho  discretion  of  tho  court. 
Generally,  jurisdiction  to  grant  divt  rees  is  conferred 
by  Rtiitute  upon  courts  of  equity,  or  courts  possessing 
equity  powers.*  Numerous  and  difficult  questions  uro 
constantly  arising  in  r(*gard  to  tho  vjilidity  in  one  State 
of  divorces  granted  by  tho  courts  of  another  State.  It 
imiy  bo  stated  al  ter  liltihoi)  ( Mar rtayc  and  Divorce,  c.  32), 
1.  That  tho  tribumils  of  a  country  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  a  cause  of  divorce,  wherever  tho  offence  nniy  have 
occurred,  if  neither  of  the  pai  tics  have  an  jictujil  bond 
fide  dumicilo  within  its  territory;  2.  That,  to  entitle  the 
court  to  take  jurisdicdioii,  it  is  sufficient  for  ono  of  the 
piirties  to  be  domiciled  in  the  country;  3.  That  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  whether  in  the 
country  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  immaterial;  4.  That  the  domicile  of  tho 
parties’ at  the  time  of  tho  offence  committed  is  of  no 
consequence,  tho  jurisdiction  depending  on  their  domi¬ 
cile  when  the  proceeding  is  instituted,  and  tho  judgment 
rendered;  5.  That  it  is  immsiterial  to  this  (piestiou  of 
jurisdiction  in  what  country,  or  under  what  system  of 
divorce  law,  tho  marriage  Wiis  celebrati*d.  In  I*enn- 
sylvaniii,  and  New  Hampshire,  nevertheless,  it  is  held 
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vorced. 

]>iv  «.  Ono  wlio  has  been  divorceil. 

a.  Not  permitting  of  divorce;  without 

div(xrce. 

I>i  vorco'nioiit,,  «.  Dissolution  of  the  nuirriiige  con- 
trsict ;  divorce. 

l>ivor'<*oi%  n.  Ho  who,  or  tlnit  wliich.  causes  a  divorce. 
i>ivor'ci v<‘,  a.  Bossessing  power  to  divorce. 

n.  Turf  used  in  Scotljind  for  fuel,  &c. 
l>iVO'to.  fIt..d(-vout.]  {Mas.)  A  term  used  to  signify  that 
a  cert5\in  psirt  of  the  music  is  to  bo  pl.iycd  in  a  re\  <*rential 
manner 

Kaviil's'afor,  n.  One  who  divulgates. 

I>i  71.  [Fr. ;  Eat.  Act  of  di¬ 

vulging  or  making  known. 

Divialjfe,  {de-vu!J\)  v.  a.  [Fr.  divuff/uer,  from  Lat.  di- 
vulyo  —  dis,  and  vuUjo,  from  vulgas,  the  common  people. 
See  ViTLO.\K.]  To  make  public;  to  tell  or  make  known 
something,  before  private  or  bidden  ;  to  revt*al ;  to  dis¬ 
close  ;  to  publisli ;  as,  to  divulge  a  secret. — To  proclaim ; 
to  declare  by  a  public  act. 

*'  (rod  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  niau,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven."  —  Milton. 

— To  communicate  :  to  impart;  to  tell  in  confidence. 

— V.  n.  To  become  known  to  the  worbl. 

71.  Act  of  divulging ;  divulgation, 
n.  One  who  discloses  or  divulges  to  others. 
I>iviir!<i4»n«  n.  [Fr.,  from  hut.  divulsio,  from  divello, 
divulsus  —  dis,  and  vHto,  to  luill.  See  Diveu.ent.]  A 
juilling,  tearing,  or  rending  asunder  ;  a  separating. 

(Surg.)  A  nqitureor  laceration  of  organs  by  external 
violence.  — Dunglison. 

Oivnl'sivo,  a.  inclined  to  rend  or  pull  asunder. 
il>ix,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
l>lx.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Schuyler  county  ;  pop. 
4,282. 

I>ix'l>orou^'li«  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Washtenaw 
CO.,  tihout  34  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  on 
the  Androscoggin  River, aht.  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Augusta; 
pop.  1,049. 

l>ix'liol<l  I’oiifro,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Oxford  co. 
Q>ix  IKillH,  in  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 
ii>ix'ae,  a  name  originally  given  by  the  negroes,  in  tlieir 
songs,  to  the  Southern  Slates  of  the  American  Union ; 
as,  “  Dixie’s  land.” 

I>lx'iiloilt,i  in  Maine,,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Penobscot  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  1,309. 
l>ix''niont,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 
l>ix'niOBit  i’enlro,  or  Dixmont  Corner,  in  Maiyie,  a 
post-village  of  Dixmoiit  township,  Ihuiobscot  co.,  about 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

fi>ix'iiiOiit  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Dixraont 

townsliip,  l^enobscutco.,  abt.43  m.  N.E.  ot  Augusta. 
l>3X'oii,  William  Hepwortii,  an  English  author,  b.  in 
Yorkshire,  1821.  In  1S40  lie  entered  at  the  bar,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  adopted 
tlnit  of  literature.  In  1853  lie  liecsime  editor  ot  tho 
London  “  Athenwum,”  whicli  office  he  resigned  in  18(U. 
Among  his  principal  worlm  urv  John  Howard,  a  Memoir, 
(reprinted  in  New  York,  1X49;)  the  Life  of  William 
Penn  (18511,  in  wliich  Lord  Macaulay’s  clmrg(‘s  against 
the  founder  of  Pemusylvania  were  first  mf*t  seriatim,  ami 
refuted;  Robert  Btale,  Admiral  and  General  at  tSt’a, in 
which  he  had  tho  assistance  of  tlie  fiimous  Earl  of  Dnn- 
donald  (7.  v.) ;  The  Holy  Land,  kc.  In  ISfiG  he  siieiit  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  tnivelling  through  tlie  V.  States. 

America,  a  record  of  tliis  voyage,  appeared  in  1807, 
and  met  with  distinguished  success  in  botli  tliis  country 
5ind  Great  Britain.  D.'a  Lives  of  Penn  and  llhike,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “Holy  Land,” “New  America,  &c,, 
have  passed  tlirough  iimny  eilitions.  His  later  works 


are  Spiritual  TPii'cs  (1808),  Her  Majesty's  Tower,  Free 
Russia  (1870),  The  Switzers  (1872),  Royal  Windsor 
(1879). 

Dix'on.  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Daw.son  co. 
Dix'oii,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  and  village,  cap.  of  Lee  co., 
on  Rock  River,  about  98  m.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  4,087. 

ill  Itnoti,  a  post-village  ot  Scottco.,  about  20  in. 
N.W.  of  Diivenport. 

Oix'oii,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  and  village,  cap.  ot 
Webster  co.,  abt.  02  m.  E.N.E.  of  Padiuali ;  pop.  2,880. 
I>ixoti«  in  Mi.ssissippi,  a  jiost-offico  of  N(*8hoba  co. 
i>i‘xoii.  in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  co.;  area,  about  7lH>  sq.  m. 
Rivers  Several  atlluonts  of  tho  Elkhorn  River.  Surface, 
undulating.  Soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap.  Ponca. 
Pop.  1,345. 

— post-office  of  the  above  co. 

I>3XOil«  in  Ohio,  a  township  ufPreble  co.  \pop.  1 
— A  post-vilbige  of  Van  Wert  co.,  about  19  m.  E.S.E.  ot 
Fort  Wayne.  , 

l>ixoii*»  Kiifranoe,  a  strait  on  the  v\ .  coast  ot  N 
Anierica,  between  Prince  of  Wiiles’  Archipelago  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.  Lat.  54°  30'  N.,  Lon.  132°  W 
Length  from  E.  to  W.  about  100  m. 
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Dixon's  Spriiiffs,  in  Tennessef-,  a  post-village  of 

Miiith  CO..  51  m.  K.  of  Nashville. 

Dix'on  villo.  in  Missouri,  avillage  of  Cole  co.,  about  9 
in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 
j>jx'ville,  in  Mew  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Coos  co., 
about  43  m.  N.K.  of  Lancaster. 

Dix'on,  V.  a.  To  over-dress ;  to  deck  flauntingly ;  to  be¬ 
dizen. —  Swift.  . 

Diz'DiI,  or  Dez'lfhonl,  a  town  of  Persia  in  Khuzistan, 
in  a  line  plain,  on  the  .4bzal,  23  in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Shuster. 

It  possesses  a  magnificent  bridge  of  22  arches,  built  by 
command  of  Sapor,  and  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  prov. 
of  Khuzistan.  Pop.  Estimated  at  about  15.000. 

Dizior.  (St..)  {de-zee'yd,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Marne,  on  the  Marne,  47  m.  N  N.W.  of  Chaumnnt. 
Manuf.  Cotton  niui  iron.  In  1814,  Jan.  27,  and  March 
27,  Napoleon  fought  there  two  battles  with  the  Allies, 
anil  (Dfeated  them  with  great  loss.  10,1<0. 

n.  State  of  being  dizzy;  vertigo;  giddiness 

in  the  head.  ,  ,  .  t  rt 

Biz'zv*  a-  [A.  S.  dijseUc,  dys^g;  D.  duizehg.]  Con- 
fn-icd':  giddy:  having  a  sensation  of  whirling  tj'® 
head,  with  instability  of  the  limbs,  or  proneness  to  fall ; 
vertiginous. — Causing  giddiness;  as,  looking  down  from 
a  (fizrv  height.  — Thoughtless;  heedless;  unreflecting- 
as,  a  dizzy  romp.  ,  .  „  ,  .  »  » 

Diorritl.  (yer'n'if,)  n-  fAr-  A  Turkish  lance, 

spear,  or  javelin.  (Sometimes  written  jrrmf.) 
DiokJoUarta,  (jak'jn-har'ta.)  a  Dutch  residency  of 
Java,  near  the  centre  of  the  S.  coast  ot  that  island.  It 
produces  rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco  in  abundance,  and 
abounds  in  forests  of  teak-wood.  -P"/’- — 
town  of  the  same  name  as  above,  Liit.  i  44  ».,  Lon 
24'  E.  is  handsome,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  resident 
govern<»r  and  the  native  suUan.  The  latter  has  a  female 
guard  of  hor.se-  and  foot-soldiers,  ibp.  90,000. 
BinitrietfT,  (me-er€'«/,)  IVA?r,  a  Russian  poet,  b.  i<bO. 
lie  is  the  author  of  many  popular  songs,  tales,  and 
f.ibles,  and  has  done  much  towards  the  creation  of  a 
national  Rus.sian  literature.  Ilis  most  celebrated  work 
is  Vennakf  an  epico-dramatic  poem.  D.  in  Moscow,  183j 
(weeper.)  [Russ.  I)ni<^pT  ,*  anc,  DanopTis  or 
Borysthfrifs.]  Next  to  the  Volga,  the  largest  river  of 
European  Russia.  It  rises  in  the  govt,  of  Smolensk,  and 
pursues  a  8.  course  past  Sindensk  (where  it  becomes 
navigable),  Moghelev,  Kiev,  Ekaterinosl.av,  and  Kher¬ 
son,  and  unites  with  the  Black  Sea  about  hO  m.  below 
the  latter  place,  and  above  1,230  m.  from  its  source.  Its 
principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Beresinaand 
Pripet ;  on  the  left,  the  Desna  and  Soola. 
i>niostor,  (nePs't^r.)  [Russ.  Dniestr,  anc.  T>anaster,  or 
77/ra.s.]  A  large  river  of  S.E.  Europe,  ri'^ing  in  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Mountains  in  Galicia,  and  which,  after  flowmg 
N.N.E.  and  finally  S.E.,  empties  into  the  Black  Sea 
between  Ovidiopol  and  Akerman.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Stry,  Botna,  Reout,  Podharca,  and  Sered. 
length,  about  500  m. 
l>o.  An  abbreviation  for  Ditto,  7.  v. 

Bo,  n.  ( Mu$.)  The  name  of  the  first  note  of  the  natural 
major  diatonic  scale.  It  hsis  been  long  since  substituted 
for  that  of  Iff,  wliich  was  employed  by  Guido;  the  latter 
monosyllable  being  rejected  as  too  bard  and  rough. 

>o,  (dody)  V.  a.  or  auxiliary,  {imp.  did  ;  pp.  done.)  [A.S. 
don,  qedon  ;  b.Ger.  dnnn:  D.  rfoen ;  Ger,  f/mn ;  Goth. 
.  i.  .  ,1...  4-.-V  T.vfr  fi/fvfi  •  Dr.  ntdonm  : 
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Bo. 

in,  gedon  ;  b.Ger.  donn:  D.  doen ;  ue 
taujan,  t.)  do;  allied  to  Lat.  do,  dare;  Gr.  didonax ; 
Sansk  da  to  give;  also  to  Gr.  theinai,  from  iiiheuu,  to 
place:  tlm  action  of  the  hand  being  in  every  case  in¬ 
volved.]  To  effect,  as  any  action;  to  execute;  to  perform ; 

to  make.  , 

*■  tThat 's  done  is  done.'  — Shaks. 

-—To  bring  to  pass;  to  cause,  as  a  result;  to  carry  into 
effect. — To  practise,  transact,  or  discharge,  as  an  act 
of  inclination  or  duty. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.'*— 

_ To  finish ;  to  accomplish ;  to  achieve;  —  generally  with 

the  participle  done :  as,  the  day  s  work  is  done.  To 
have  recour.se  to,  as  a  consequential  or  last  effort. 

“  What  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?  "  —  Jtr.  v.  31. 

—To  take  a  step  or  measure;  to  deal;  ns,  to  do  business. — 
To  put,  place,  or  form  into  any  state  or  condition. —  To 
cook  thoroughly  ;  as,  tho  meat  is  done  to  a  turn.  —  To 
occasion  ;  to  let';  to  permit.  — To  confer:  to  bestow;  as. 
you  do  me  too  much  honor.  —  To  answer  the  purpose.— 
To  cheat;  to  cajole;  to  humbug;  to  hoax  ;  to  deceive: 
as,  a  i>erson  done  out  of  hi.s  money.  (Used  collo«piially.) 

To  do  to  death,  to  slay;  to  occasion  the  death  of. 

“  The  lord  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  done  to  death.”  —  Shake 
To  do  away,  to  remove;  to  put  away;  as,  to  do  away 
with  money.  —  To  do  udo,  to  put  into  tho  form  of:  to 
translate  into;  as,  a  book  done  into  English.  — 
to  doff;  to  divest  of,  as  one’s  clothes.  (See  Doff.)  —  T}do 
an  to  imt  on  ;  to  don ;  to  invest  with  ;  iis.  ta  do  on  a.  suit 
of’armor.  (See  Don.)—  To  do  over,  or  do  over  again,  to 
perform  the  same  thing  a  second  time;  as,  do  this  oner 
again  — To  cover  or  spread  over;  ns,  done  orsv  with  a 
coat  of  paint.  —  To  do  one's  best,  to  do  one's  utmost,  to  do 
one's  endeavor,  to  put  one's  best  energies  forth  for  the 
accomplishment  ol  an  act  or  purpose. 

“  Who  does  hi*  hut  .  .  .  does  well  .  .  .  angels  could  no  more.'* 

Young. 

To  do  up,  to  fasten,  envelop,  or  make  secure;  as,  to  do 
up  a  parcel.- To  carry  to  an  extremity  ;  to  exhaiist  hy 
over-exertion  ;  as.  to  he  done  up  with  fatigue.  (Collo- 

nuial.) _ To  do  with,  to  bestow;  to  ilisposo  or  make  use 

of-  tii  employ :  to  get  rid  of:  —  Iireceded,  in  most  cases, 
by  what ;  as’  -'What  will  he  do  with  it?”  (Bulwer-Li/t- 
im.)— To  hare  /o  do  wnV/i,  to  be  concerned  in;  to  have 
business  witli  ;  to  liear  a  iiart  of:  aa,  wo  hare  nothing  to 
do  with  liim.  —  As  an  auxiliary  verb,  do  is  used  in  place 


of  the  principal  verb ;  as,  I  shall  come,  hut  if  I  do  not, 
go  away  ;  i.  e.  if  I  come  uot. 

“  If  anything  deserve  our  serious  consideration,  those  principles 
of  religion  do.” — Tilloteon. 

Do  is  also  used  in  affirmative  sentences,  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  ;  as,  make  haste,  do. 

'•  I  will  free  thee.  Do,  and  I  'll  be  thy  slave."  —Drydcn. 

And,  ill  interrogative  sentences,  expletively;  as,  “Do 
yon  hate  me?”  “  I  do  not  hate  you.” 

"  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee."  Shaks. 

In  tlie  past  sense,  do  is  again  used  emphatically ;  as,  I 
dill  resiiect  you  once.  _ 

I>o,  V.  n.  To  act,  iicrform,  or  behave  in  any  manner,  well 
or  ill;  to  conduct  or  deport  one’s  self;  as,  do  at  Rome, 
as  Rome  does.  —  To  fare:  to  he  in  a  state  liaving  refer¬ 
ence  to  liealth  or  sickness,  prosperity  or  adversity,  Ac.  ■ 
us,  how  do  you  do/ 

“  Good  woman,  how  dost  thou  ?  "  '“-Shake. 

— To  succeed ;  to  accomplish  or  effect  a  j)urpo8e;  to  fit; 
to  ho  adapted;  to  answer  the  wiahed-for  need  or  design  ; 
aa,  this  will  do  fur  to-day. 

“  Come,  . .  .  we  shall  do  without  him.”  —  Addison. 

_ To  deal,  or  have  intercoui  sc  with ;  as,  to  have  to  do  with 

a  jealous  woman. —  To  do  for,  to  serve.;  to  supply 

quirements;  to  suit;  as,  a  servant  who  well /or  his 

master.  — To  spoil ;  to  ruin  ;  to  frustrate;  to  put  end 
to;  as,  the  business  is  do7ie  for.  (Colloquial.)  To  do 
without,  to  dispense  with:  to  bo  able  to  mamige  in  de¬ 
fault  of;  as,  wo  did  wiihout  bis  services.  —  To  have  done, 
to  desist ;  to  have  ended  or  finishcMl. 

“  When  you  have  done,  you  will  hare  but  a  confused  notion  of 
the  place."  — Spectator. 

To  have  done  %vith,  to  have  no  further  need  of;  to  bo 
no  longer  friendly  to;  to  have  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
as,  I  have  done  with  him. 

Bo,  n.  A  deed;  a  feat;  an  act.  —  Ado;  bustle;  stir; 
rumpus ;  as,  there  was  quite  a  do  about  it.^ 

Crook,  in  Indiana,  joins  the  West  Fork  of 
IVhite  River,  near  the  S.  line  of  Greene  co. 

Boat,  {dot,)  V.  n.  See  Dote. 

Bob'bor,  n.  An  Americanism  for  a  float  to  a  nsliing- 
line.  —  ^yehste.r. 

Bob'biit,  «.  A  name  given  to  an  old  worn-out  horse. 

A  term  for  a  mixture  of  sea-gravel  and  sand.  (Local  >hig.) 
Dobb's  Ferry,  in  Ne.w  York,  a  pcst-village  of  M  est- 
Chester  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  aht.  22  ni.  N.  of  New 
York. 

Dob'cbick,  n.  See  Dabchick.  t. 

Db'belii.a  town  of  Saxony.  35 
stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the  .Muldc.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  8,6o4. 

Dob'rentei.  Gabok,  an  Hungarian  poet  .and  linguist. 

B  in  1TS6.  He  wrote  several  volumes  on  the  Hungarian 
Language,  and  pnidislied  many  poems,  and  also  some 
translations  from  Shakspeare,  Schiller,  and  Moliere.  D. 

,  ..  .  •  .  l-r, 

Dobroxv'Kki,  Jozef,  a  Rohemian  philologist,  b.  li o3. 
He  gained  a  higli  reputation  by  uis  works  on  tlie  Slavic 
langu.age  and  liistory;  csiieciaily  his  Institutioncs  Diu- 
ouir  SUiricae  Dialecti  Veteris.  D,  1829.  ,  „  ,  , 

DiobriKlselia.  or  Dobrnska.  (do-hroods  ka,)  a  for- 

merdi8t.ofEuropeanTurkey,extendiugfromSilistriaand 

Varna  to  the  moutli  of  tlie  Danube,  and  forming  tlie  N.E. 
portion  of  Bulgaria.  In  lb78,amiexedtoRoumania.(7.v.) 
Dob'iilo,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Leuciscus  dobula,  a  fish  of  the 
Ci/prinidce  family. 

Dob'soii.  in  M.  rarctina,  a  township,  cap.  of  Surry  co., 
about  55  m.  M'.N.W.  of  Greeusborough;  pop.  1,'255. 
Doee,  (do'sai,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  prov.  of 
Minas  Oeraes,  and  flowing  N.E.  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  60  in.  N.  of  Victoria.  Lengtli  about  360  m. 
Dooo'ta*,  Doco'tes.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  dokein,  to  appear.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  heretics  who  contended  tliat 
Christ  was  a  god,  and  that  lie  did  not  really  suffer  deatli 
on  tho  cross,  but  only  in  appearance,  and  wiio  arose  in 
the  1st  century.  Gibbon  says :  “  Wliilo  liis  blood  was 
still  recent  on  'Mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes,  a  iminerons 
and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented  tlio  phnntastic 
system,  which  was  afterwards  propagated  liy  tlie  Mar- 
cionites,  tlie  Maniciiseans,  and  the  various  names  of  tlie 
Gnostic  lieresy.”  Tliey  denied  tlio  resurrection  and  as¬ 
cension,  and  separated  into  various  divisions  under  dif¬ 
ferent  leaders. 

DooliiiiitAC,  (dok'me-ak,)  a.  {Pros.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
comprising,  tlie  docliinins. 

Dooll'llllus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  dochmins.]  (Anc.  Pros. 

A  foot  of  five  syllaldes,  the  first  and  fourth  being  short, 
and  tlie  otlicrs  long. 

Docibil'ity,  Do'cibleness,  n.  Docility;  teach 
ableness :  reailiness  to  learn ;  as,  “  tho  docibleness  of 
dogs.”  —  Walton.  * 

Dorile.  Dooible,  (dd'slt,dd'se-bl,)  a.  [Ft.  docile;  Lat 
docilis,  docibitis,  from  doce.o,  to  teach.  See  Doctrine. 
Easily  taught;  teachalde:  tractalde:  ready  to  loarn 
easily  managed;  pliant;  yielding;  obedient;  as,  a-docile 
animal,  a  rfociic  child. 

Docil'ity.  n.  [Fr.  docilitf,  from  Lat.  docil.itas  —  doceo. 
Aptness  to  lie  tanglit ;  readiness  to  learn;  iiliaiitness 
as,  tlio  docility  of  an  elcjiliant. 

Dooiiiiafy,  (dos'e-ma-se.)  n.  [Fr.  docimasie,  from  Gr, 
dot, -110111110,  from  dokimasu — dokimos,  proved,  from  de- 
chdmai,  to  take,  to  approve.]  rt  or  practice  of  assaying 
ores  or  metals;  metallurgy.  (Soiiietiines  called t/oeimas- 
tic  art.) 

(.Med.  and  Pharmacy.)  Tlie  art  or  act  of  testing  medi 
cines  and  poisons.  —  .Mso,  tlie  name  given  to  the  differ 
ent  proofs  to  which  tlie  organs  of  respiration  of  a  new 
horn  child  are  snlijected,  for  tlio  purjiose  of  detecting 
whetlier  it  lias,  or  lias  not,  respired  after  birth ; 
wlietlier  it  was  horn  alive  or  dead. — Dungtison. 


Dooimas'tic,  a.  [Fr.  docimastigue.']  Testing;  assay¬ 
ing:  experimenting  upon,  as  metals. 

I/oi'ity,  (dos'ede,)  n.  Docility;  aptness;  quickness. 

nneU^idok.)  n.  [A.  S.  rfocca]  (Bo?.)  See  Rumex. 

Dock  r  a  [W.  tociaw,  and  twciinu,  from  toe,  that  is, 
sliort  or' abrupt ;  led.  dockr.  tlie  tail.]  To  cut  or  lop  off, 
aa  the  end  of  a  thing;  to  clip  ;  to  curtail ;  to  cut  sliort. 

“To  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme."  —  Holmes. 

•To  cut  off,  ns  it  part;  to  sliorten  ;  to  deduct  from  ;  as,  to 
dock  the  odd  money  in  tho  amount  of  a  hill. 

—To  cut  off;  to  destroy ;  to  bar ;  as,  to  dock  an  entail. 

—n.  The  tail  of  a  beast  cut  sliort  or  clipiied;  the  stump 
of  tlio  tail  wliich  remains  after  docking ;  the  solid  part 
of  tlie  tail :  as,  the  dock  of  a  rhinoceros.  —  Grew. 

— A  covering  for  a  clipped  tail.  „  ,  .  ,  t, 

Dock,  n.  [D.  dok;  dor.  docke ;  Swoi.  dneka ;  Dan. 
dakke  In  A.  S..  dician  or  gedician,  signifies  to  dike, 
hank,  mound.  See  Dike.]  (Man?.)  An  artificial  basin 
for  tlie  reception  of  ships.  D.  are  of  several  descriptions  : 
either  viet  or  dry,  open  or  enclosed.  Tiic  former  arc  used 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  a  sliip's  cargo 
out  of  tlie  influence  of  tlie  tide,  and  am  constructed 
with  gates,  whicli,  wlien  shut,  keep  the  ship  constantly 
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Fig.  839.  —  drt-dock. 

afloat  at  low  water.  Tlie  second  class  of  docks 
intended  for  tlie  building,  repairing,  and  examination 
of  ships,  which  are  admitted  into  them  at  flood-tide,  and 
are  so  called  because  they  are  either  left  dry  by  the 
ebbing  of  the  sea,  or  rendered  so  hy  tho  use  of  great 
flood-gates,  or  of  pumps.  —  See  Basin;  Graving-dock. 

(Laxo.)  [Flem.  docke,  a  cage.]  Tho  place  in  which  a 
criminal  stands  in  a  court  of  justice  during  his  trial;  as, 
to  bo  put  into  the  dock. 

Bock«v.  a.  [See  tho  noun.]  To  take  to,  berth  in,  or 
lay  up  in,  a  dock;  as,  to  dock  a  ship. 

Boekag'O,  (c/oAr'ty,)  Fees  paid  for  use  of  a  dock. 

(Sometimes  called  dock-dues.) 

Bock’art,  or  Boeliart.  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  which  carries  off  the  surplus  waters  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  curious  for  containing  a  floating  island. 

Bock'-cress,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Nipple-wort,  Lapsana 
com  munis. 

Bock'-dues,  n.  pi.  See  Dockage. 

Booket,  (rfoA,*'e(,)n.  [Dim.  of  d'/cA-,  to  curtail.]  A  small 
piece  of  paper,  or  vellum,  containing  the  heads  of  a 
writing;  a  digest ;  a  summary. — A  label,  or  ticket,  tied 
to  goods,  to  denote  the  address  to  which  they  are  dee- 
tiued.  —  See  Ticket. 

{Law.)  A  formal  record  of  judicial  proceedings;  a 
brief  writing. — In  ct)mmon  use,  it  is  the  name  given  to 
the  book  containing  an  entry  in  brief  of  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  acts  done  in  court  in  tho  coinluct  of  each  case  from 
its  commencement  to  its  end. — It  is  kept  by  the  clerk 
or  protlionotary  of  the  court. — Bourier. 

On  the  docket,  in  hand :  in  process  of  execution. 

_ V.  n.  To  make  a  digest  or  summary  of  the  lieads  of  a  writ¬ 
ing  or  writings:  to  abstract  and  enter  in  a  book  ;  as,  to 
dtx'ket  a  will.— To  enter  in  a  docket ;  to  note  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  a  document  on  tho  back  of  it ;  as,  torfocA;e^ 
business-letters.— To  mark  or  imlorse  witli  a  docket. 
Bock-g-ate'niaii,  n.  One  who  has  chjvrge  of  the 
entrance-gate  of  a  dock,  or  dock-yard. 
Bock'-iiiaster.  n.  An  official  wiio  superintends  tho 
management  of  a  dock. 

Bock'-yard,  n.  A  yard  or  magazine,  near  a  basin, 
or  harbor,  forming  a  repositorj’  of  naval  stores,  ammu¬ 
nitions,  Ac.;  and  also  all  materials  for  tlie  construction 
and  repair  of  ships;  as,  Pensacola  dock-yard.  (The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  a  naval  arsenal.) 

Bootor.  {dOk'tur,)  n.  [Fr,  docteur\  Lat.  doceo,  to  teach. J 
Properly,  a  teacher  or  instructor ;  one  so  skilled  in  some 
particular  art  or  science  as  to  bo  able  to  communicate 
it  to  others.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  first 
adopted  as  a  distinctive  title  in  the  12th  century,  and  to 
have  originated  with  the  university  of  Bologna.  Tlie 
university  of  Paris  followed  immediately  after,  ami,  in 
1145,  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  on  Peter 
Lombard.  In  England  tlie  degree  of  doctor  was  not 
introduced  in  the  universities  till  the  reign  of  John,  or 
Henry  III.  In  modern  times,  tho  title  of  doctor  forms 
generally  tho  highest  degree  in  the  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  and  medicine.  In  Germany,  the  title  of  doctor  in 
phibisophy  has  been  substitutetl  for  the  older  title  of 
master,  which  is  still  retained  in  England.  In  the  Euro¬ 
pean  univer.sities,  before  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor, 
a  student  has  to  prepare  one  <»r  more  theses.  In  this 
country  tlie  title  is  conferred  upon  those  of  eminent 
learniilgoraliility  in  their  profession,  without  demanding 
from  them  any  trial;  excepting  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  where  it  is  bestowed  at  the  eml  of  a  course  of 
atudy. — 'I’ho  term  doctor  is  usually  given,  in  courtesy,  to 
all  members  of  the  medical  profession;  but,  strictly 
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Bpeaking,  it  belongs  only  to  physicians,  or  those  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  (Doctor  ol  Medicine)  in 
a  scliool  of  medicine. 

{Script.)  A  D.  of  tilt  law  may  perliajis  he  di.stin-| 
guished  from  S-triOe,  as  ratlicr  tcaciiing  orally  than  giv¬ 
ing  written  opinions.  {Luke  ii.  40.)  Drattors  of  the  law 
were  mostly  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  but  are  distill- 
guished  from  that  sect  in  Luke  (v.  IT),  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  novelty  of  Jesus's  teaching  drew  together 
a  great  coiniiany  both  of  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the 
law.  The  Jewish  were  invested  with  the  dignity  of  />., 
by  receiving  into  their  hands  a  key  ami  a  tahlet-hook. 

D.  in  music.  In  Kngland,  a  musician  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  doctor  has  been  conferred  by  some  university. 

The  candidates  are  required  to  submit  for  the  inspection 
of  the  ninsic  il  profession  a  composition  in  eight  vocal 
parts,  with  instrumental  accompaniments.^ 

c.  (t.  To  aiqily  medicinal  remedies  and  treat¬ 
ment;  as,  to  doctor  a  sick  person.  (Used  colloquially.) 

— To  collier  a  doctor's  degree  upon.  (Colloq.) 

I>ocTornl,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
doctor's  degree  or  professional  practice. 

Doo'toriilly,  adr.  In  the  manner  of  a  doctor. 

Iloc'lorato,  n.  [Fr.  doctoral.]  Degree  of  a  doctor. 

_ r.  a.  I'o  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  niain. 

Wop'foreHS,  l>oo'tross,  n.  A  female  physician,  or 
medical  practitioner.  „  ,  j  ,, 

I>«>c'tor's  Commons,  n.  (Law.)  In  England,  the 
common  name  for  the  courts  and  oflices  occupied  by  the 
hodv  incorporated  in  ITiiS  under  the  title  ot  “  The  Lid- 
le»-e  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
aird  Admiralty  Courts.”  These  courts  are  in  London,  on 
the  southern  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyaril.  The  col¬ 
lege  consists  of  a  president  (the  Dean  ot  the  Arches  for 
the  time  being),  and  of  those  doctors  of  law  who,  hav¬ 
ing  regularly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been  adiuitted 
advocates  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the  .Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  have  been  elected  fellows  of  the  college 
in  the  manner  prescribtsl  by  the  charter. 

J>ot*t4>r*»  Cpppit.in  (rsor^iu, tlows  into  the  Altamaha 
River  from  McIntosh  co.  , 

Doctor's  t’reck.  in  -Veio  Jersey,  rises  in  Monmouth 
CO.,  and  enters  Crosswitks  Creek  about  3  m.  N.E.  of 
Bordeiitown.  ,  ,  ,  .  j  i 

Doc'torsilip.  n.  Degree  or  rank  of  a  doctor;  doc-i 
torate;  ii-s,  a  dodnrship  of  civii  law. 

I><»o'top  Town,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  nayno  co. 
Dofiriiinirp.  (doA'-tri/i-air',)  n.  [Fr.]  This  term  de¬ 
notes,  iiroperlv,  a  man  who  is  the  supporter  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  doctrine,  or  who  is  a  man  ot  doctrines.  In 
general,  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  applied  to  those  who 
hold  pedantic  or  unpractical  views.  In  this  sense  it  was 
applied  in  France,  cluring  the  Restoration,  by  the  reac¬ 
tionary  court  party  to  a  faction  of  the  i>arhanientary 
opposition,  who  wished  to  carry  out  rational  and  scien¬ 
tific  doctrines  in  politics  against  all  arbitrary  measnres. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  (Juizot.  Broglie,  an<i  others  > 
of  this  party,  became  ministers  ami  supporters  of  the 
goveriinieiit,  and  their  principles  came  to  be  very  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  then  king.  ... 

Duc'triiial.  a.  I’ertainiiig.  or  relating,  to  doctrine,^ 
or  something  formally  taught  or  practised;  as,  a  doc¬ 
trinal  proposition.  — Relating,  or  belonging,  to  the  act 
or  means  of  teaching  ;  as,  a  doctrinal  instrument.  | 
— n  Something  that  is  a  part  of  doctrine;  a  subject  par-, 
taking  of  the  nature  of  doctrine ;  as,  “  Doctrinals  to 
denv  Christ.”  —  South.  .  .  . 

Ooe'trinallV,  adr.  In  the  form  of  doctrine  or  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  after  the  manner  of  teaching ;  by  way  of  positive 

direction.  _  ,  _ 

Dootrinn'rianism.  n.  The  system,  and  practice 
thereof,  inculcateil  by  the  Doctrinaires. 

Doctrine.  (doUtrin.)  n.  [Fr..  from  lait.  doctrma,  doceo, 
to  teach.]  Act  of  teaching;  instruction. 

■■  From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive."  —  Shake. 

_ Whatever  is  taught  ;  a  principle  or  position  in  any  sci¬ 
ence  :  whatever  is  laid  down  ns  true  by  an  instructor  or 
master;  dogma;  tenet;  the  truths  ofthe  gospid  in 

general;  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  truth.s  of  , 

the  gospel ;  as.  “  Articles  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Hooker. 
—Learning;  knowledge;  erudition.  ... 

Doriiinent,  (dok'u-meni,)  n.  ( Fr.,  from  Lat.  docume.n- 
tum  from  doceo,  to  teach.]  Written  in.struction,  evi- 
deuce,  or  iiroof;  any  official  or  authoritative  jiaper  con-  ■ 
taining  instructions  or  proof,  for  information  and  the 
establishment  of  facts ;  as,  an  authentic  document,  a 
magisterial  document,  &c.  .... 

_ u.  To  furnish  with  documentary  instructions  or 

proofs,  or  with  papers  presenting  written  evidence,  for 
the  acceptation  .and  establishment  ol  facts. 
BoCluaoiit'al.  a.  R«Uiting,  or  pertaining  to,  docu- 
m*»nt.s,  or  to  the  evidence  comprised  therein,  or  instruc¬ 
tion  derived  therefrom.  . ,  ; 

or  in.'itruotion  ;  contained  in  doruments  ;  established  bj  I 
documents  ;  as.  documentary  testimony. 

Dod  aiiim-orRoniMM.  (.Scrt'j.L)  A  people  descended 
from  Japhet  through  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4).  llip  '“'f 
dated,  bv  the  above  passage,  and  by  dim  etj  mological 
hifereiices.  with  the  island  of  Rhodes,  or  some  location 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Do<l<K  V.  a.  To  shear  or  cut  off  from  ;  as,  to  dodd  hair 

Do<rilar«,  n.  A  game  at  ball  played  by  two  persons 
somewhat  like  foot-ball. —  Also,  the  stick  used  in  the 

a.  Possessing  no  horns  :  as,  a  dodded  steer. 
DoJl'ller.  n.  [Gcr.  ddfer  ;  allied  to  1).  toute.ren,  to  shake. 

S."  Totter.]  ( Bot.)  See  Ccscct.vce.«. 

— a.  or  n.  To  shiver,  shake,  tremble,  or  didder. 


Doil'tiprotl.  a.  Overgrown  with  dodder;  covered  with 
cuprescent  plants. 

DoU  tlridjre.  in  IP.  ITrqi'nia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  out) 
811.  Ill.  Jiivers.  Hughes  River,  and  Middle  Island  Creek. 
Surface,  liilly ;  sod,  adaided  to  pasturage.  Cap,  Vi  est 
Union.  Jhp.  about  5,600. 


uiiioii.  ntp.  aitoui. 

Philip,  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
divine,  a.  at  London,  ITO'J.  lie  ]iublished  a  number  of 


fUvIIlt..,  U,  «t  I  ilVSWS.  ^  t  rt 

works,  of  wliicli  the  most  esteemed  are,  Hist  and 
ijrtii  •>/  in  thf,  Soulf  and  the  Family  Expositor. 

D.  at  Lisbon,  1751. 

i lie.,  in  Illinois,  a  post-ofticeof  Schuyler  co. 

w.  [Gr.  docUha,  twelve; 
g&nia,  «ii  angle.]  {Oemn.)  A  p(dygon  which  ba.s  twelve 
angles  and  twelve  wides.  lieu  the  angles  and  sides 
are  eiudi  of  lliem  equal,  the  D.  is  a  regular  one,  and 
may  tlien  be  inscribed  in,  or  circumscribed  by,  the  cir¬ 
cle,  the  sum  of  its  interior  angles  equalling  twen^ 
riglit  angles.  If  tlie  side  ol  a  t).  be  I,  its  area^  will  — 

3  ^2  H-  /3),  or  11*191)  nearly.  —  S?e  11egul\r  Kigi  re. 

(Fort.)  The  term  is  applied  to  a  place  surrounded  by 
twelve  bastions. 

Dodeca^-yii'ia,  n.  [Gr.  dmkfca^  aud  gyni,  female.] 
{Bot.)  in'the  Linna'an  system,  an  order  of  plants  hav 
ing  1*2  styles  or  stigmas. 

l>4><loi*a;fyu  iaii,  Dodecag^  ynous,  a.  {Bot.)  Pos¬ 
sessing  12  styles. 

l>od<‘t*alio'dral,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron. 
Dodocaliedron,  (do^ek~ai-he'drun,)n.  fGr.  d^niel.a, 
twelve,/js</r«,  abase.]  {Gcom.)  One  of  the  five  regular 
soliils  of  Plato,  being  contained  under  the  surface  com- 
piiseil  of  twelve  equal  and  regular  polygons  or  bases.— 
See  UE(iUL.\R  Body. 

Do4l('oaii'dria%,  n.  [Gr.  dodeka,  twelve,  and 
andros,  a  man.]  {Bot.)  In  thelanmean  system,  the  11th 
'  class  of  plants,  including  all  those  having  trom  12  to 
20  stamens. 

I>od<‘<*}iii'driaii,  l>odooaii'drous,  a.  {Bot.) 

Pertaining  to  the  l)t><lccandria. 

B>odecai>et'al«ws«  ci.  fGr.  dodeka,  and  petalon. 

petal.]  {Hot.)  Having  twelve  petals. 

PodocaHtylo,  n.  [Gr.  dodeka,  and  stylos,  column.] 
A^uiilding  having  twelve  columns  in  front, 
nodoca'iyilrtb'io,  a.  Having  twelve  syllahle.s. 
I><Mlecasyl  lable,  n.  A  word  containing  twelvesyl- 

Dodooa^lliooii,  n.  [Gr.  dodeka,  twelve,  and  theos. 
tlie  name  of  an  antidote,  among  the  ancients,  named 
after  the  12  Grecian  gods.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Pnmulaccce.  They  are  perennial  plants,  witli 
rsidical,  oblong  leaves,  an  erect,  simple  scape,  and  a  ter¬ 
minal  umbel  of  nodiiing  fiowers,  V.  me.adia,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cowslip,  or  Meaii's  cowslii*,  is  an  elegant  herb, 
flourishing  on  prairies,  dry  or  rocky  soils,  throughout 
the  Western  States. 

Dod;;'0,  (dodj,)  e.  n.  [Etvmol.  uncertain.]  To  start  or 
I  jump  sudilenly  aside;  to  shift  phw'c  by  a  quick,  abrupt 
1  movement;  as,  torfrW^c  rouinlacorner.  —  To  pluytricks; 
i  to  he  evasive;  to  play  fast  and  loose;  to  use  tergiversa- 
I  tion ;  to  quibble;  to*  raise  expectations  and  disappoint 
i  them. 

' _ y,  a.  To  evade  or  shirk  by  a  sudden  shift  of  place;  to 

'  elude  or  escape  from  by  a  ([Uick  side-movenieiit ;  as,  to 
dodge  a  policeman,  to  dodge,  a  cricket-ball.  (Used  col- 

I  loquially.)  ,  , 

_ n.  trick;  a  clever  artifice;  a  skilful  evasion;  as,  a 

'  capital  d<tdge  to  raise  money. 

I>o<l;;*or,  (</drf/r,)  n.  An  evader;  one  who  plays  fast 
i  and  loose;  a  trickster;  a  schemer  on  a  small  scale : 
as,  an  “  artful  doilger'' — Dickens. 

in  Iowa,  a  towns^hip  of  Boone  co.;  pop.  aht.  600. 
— township  of  Dubuque  co. ;  poj).  1,297. 

—A  post-townshii*  of  Guthrie  co.,  abt.  55  m.  W  .N.W.  of 
Des  Moines  ;  z)'*?).  293. 

l>ocl^<S  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  abt.  432  sq.m. 
Hirers.  S.  branch  of  tlie  Zumhro,  ainl  Ueil  Cedar  rivers. 
Surface,  slightly  undulating.  Soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Maii- 
torvillc.  l*op.  >^,598.  ^ 

in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co. ;  orscr,  abt.  rio  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Platte  and  Elkhorn,  and  Maple  ami  other  creeks. , 
Surface,  nwiluhiXiu^.  Soil,  fertile.  Minerals.  Limestone. 
Fontenelle.  Pop.  4,212.  1 

in  irj'.s*co/isiw,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  J30 
sq.  m.  Fivers.  Rock  River,  and  Crawfish  and  Beaver; 
Dam  creeks.  Surface,  diversified.  Sod,  very  terlile. 
i  Min.  Limestone.  Cap.  Juneau.  Pp.  47.035. 
l>04l;S‘0  CViitro*  in  Minnesota,  a  P.*0.  ol  Dodge  co. 

C’entrei,  in  Wisconsin.  SteJu>E.\u. 
f>0<ljro  4'ily*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Steele  co., 

I  abt.  10  m.  S'.S.E.  of  Faribault. 

I>ocls<‘*s  in  DT’seomuH,  a  post-otnee  of 

I  Waukesha  co.  ^  ,r  . 

I>odtfe'villo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  D**«  Moines  co. 

in  irisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town- 
j  ship,  cap.  of  Iowa  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Madison. 

1  There  are  valuable  mines  of  copper  and  lead  worked  in 
'  the  neighborhood.  Total  tM.p.  of  township,  3,708. 
Dd'dibor^f.  a  summit  of  tlie  Swiss  Alps,  17  m.  S.S.W. 

of  Glarus,  having  an  elevation  of  11.887  ft. 

I><Kripalo,  )j.  A  dolt;  a  thick-headed 

fell-'w:  a  clodixde.  ,,  a 

l>od'kiii«  n.  [D.  duitlcen.)  A  doitkin,  or  small  doit; 

'  an  old  coin  of  trifling  value. 

“  I  would  not  buy  them  for  a  dodkin.” — Lilly. 
Dod'inaii.  »•  An  English  provincialism  for  a  snail; 

(sometimes  called /lef/Hmm/of/.) 

{An.  Geog.).K  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  (or 
Thessaly,)  in  the  midst  of  vast  forests.  It  was  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  Pelagic  worship,  and  possessed  an  oracle 
of  Jupiter,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  am  ient 
of  Greece.  The  oracles  were  given  by  an  oak,  called 


Fig.  840.  — DODO. 


X\\e  propheticiree ;  the  priestess  interpreted  sometimej 
the  rustling  of  the  hrauciies,  sometimes  tlie  souml  given 
out  by  copper  vases  suspended  to  the  sacred  tree;  and, 
at  others,  the  singing  of  doves  liiddeu  in  it.s  loliage,  or 
the  imirimir  of  a  neighboring  spuing. 

n.;  pi.  Dodoes,  {Zobi.)  A  genus  of  birds  which 
has  become 
extinct 
since  the 
17th  cent., 
hut  which 
appears  to 
have  exist¬ 
ed  up  to 
that  time  in 
the  Mauri¬ 
tius.  For¬ 
merly  it 
wius  usually 
classed  by 
n  n  turalists 
in  the  fam¬ 
ily  Struthi- 
onidev,  or 
amongst 
the  ostrich¬ 
es  ;  but  of 
late  much 

at  t  e  n  tion  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

has  been  paid  to  tlie  history  of  this  lost  bird,  and  it  is 
now  arranged  in  the  order  ColumlHP.  and  family  Cohm- 
hidee,  or  pigeons.  It  apjiears  to  have  been  a  massive, 
clumsy  hirtl,  ungraceful  in  form,  and  with  a  slow  wad- 
dling  motion;  to  have  been  clotherl  with  down  instead 
of  feathers,  and  to  have  had  the  wings  and  tail  so  short 
and  feehle  as  to  he  utterly  useless  to  it  for  flight. 

[do-dfm'e-dees.)  (Myth,)  'J'he  priestesses 
who  ilelivered  the  oracles  in  the  temple  of  Jujuter  at 
Doilona. 

|»od'rniis,  n.  [Lat.]  {Antiq.)  A  Roman  measure, 
equal  to  about  9  inches,  being  the  space  between  the 
end  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  little  finger  when  both  are 

fully  extended.  It  is  about  equal  to  the 

|>o<K'lev«  Robert,  an  English  publisher  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer;  b.  in  Mansfiehl,  Nottinghamshire.  Ii09. 
He  is  chiefiy  remembered  for  his  tragedy  of  CLeont, 
praised  by  Dr.  Johnson.  I).  1  if>4. 

I>o<l'soii,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Highland  co. ;  pop. 

_ A^village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  15  m. 'W.N.W.  of 

Davton.  ...  ,  , 

Ood'soiivillo,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vill.  of  Jackson  co. 
l>od’s»oiiville*  In  Ohio,  a  post-villageof  Highland  co., 
abt.  50  m.  K.  of  Cincinnati. 

IBoe.  (rfo,)  71.  [A.S.da;  Dan.  dua;  Ger.  damthirr:  It. 
daim,  daine,  from  Lat.  r/ama.]  Ashe-ileer:  specifically, 
the  female  of  the  fallow-deer,  of  which  the  male  is 
termed  a  buck.  —  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  female 
of  other  animal  specit^s;  as,  a  rfr;#’-rahhit. 

!  I>oe  Hill.,  in  Virgniia,  a  post-oflice  of  Highland  co. 
1)00  Kivor  i'ovo.  in  Tennessee,  a  P-  0,  of  Carter  co. 
I>oo  Kuii.  in  Penn.<yh'ania,  a  post-office  of  Cliester  co. 
Door,  (f/ddVr,)  n.  [See  Do.]  One  who  does;  one  who 
acts,  performs,  or  executes  ;  an  agent ;  one  who  perfornis 
what  is  required;  one  who  observes,  keeps,  or  obeys  in 

practice.  ..  ^  „ 

“  Talkers  are  no  good  doers.  —  Knoues. 

(Scots  Law.)  A  factor ;  an  agent ;  a  legal  assistant  or 

adviser.  ,  ^  ,  , 

I>oes,  (duz.)  Tiie  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  do, 
indicative  mo«)d.  present  tense.  See  Do. 

Doo'SiKiil,  n.  The  skin  of  a  i\oe.^{Munuf.)  .K  compact 
kiml  of  twilled  cloth,  used  for  trouserings  and  work¬ 
men's  suits:  as,  doeskin  pants. 

Doin  v.a.  [From  do,  and  of:  the  correlative  of  don  — do 
and  on.]  To  put  off,  as  dre.ss:  to  strip  or  divest;  to  dis- 
ap])nrel :  as.  to  dojfowe'n  garments. 

“  Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide  1  dojf  it  for  shzme."  —  Shake. 

_ To  throw  or  i>ut  away ;  to  get  off;  to  shift  off.  with  a 

view  to  delay. 

Dorfer.  n.  (Mech.)  That  part  of  a  carding-machmo 
1  which  takes  the  cotton  from  the  cylinder  when  carded. 

'  |>oTriiie$i.  or  Dov'refold,  a  chain  of  momitams 
tlividing  Norway  from  Sw’eden  :  its  highest  pointy.  neeh» 
'  Han  (“  Snow  Cap”)s  has  an  elevation  of  7,ob8  feet.  It 
possesses  the  richest  mines  of  iron  and  copiter  in  Europe. 
DoS’,  n.  [D.  dog ;  Ger.  docke ;  Dan.  dogye ;  I  r.  dogue ;  Icel. 


Fig.  841.  — D.tLM.VTI.\N  DOG. 

doqqr.  The  root  is  found  in  Gr.  dal-nu,  Sansk.  daksh,  tc 
bite.]  (Zot/L)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  C.\Nis,  q.v. 
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,  rank,  or 


_ An  amliron  ;  a  firo-rlnp.  —  Soo  Andihon. 

_ A  tcTiii  ofcoiittnniit  lor  a  base,  nunin,  wortliloss  fellow; 

as,  “  the  <{(>g  Jfw.  ’  —  Sfuik.^. 

—A  man  :  a  follow ;  — used  colloquially  in  a  humorous  or 
jocular  sense;  as,  “  Tom,  th»)U  'rt  a  sly  flog” —  FirUling. 
—A  term  to  denote  tlie  male  of  sundry  speiies  of  animals; 
as,  af/o7-fox.  —  It  is  also  empl(»yed  as  a  particle  to  de¬ 
note  anything  of  mean  or  degenerate  ijuality ;  as,  a 
(/f/^-rose.  .  , 

'Po  go  fo  the  (logii,  to  he  ruinefi,  or  utterly  impoverished 
in  purse  and  character:  as,  that  man 's  go>ng  to  the 
flogs. —  To  give.,  Ihvow^  or  cfxsi  h)  the  dogsy  to  reject  and 
fling  away,  as  worthless. 

•*  Throto  physic  to  iht  dogs  —  I  'll  none  of  it."  —  Shaks. 

—v.a.  To  hunt;  to  billow  up  insidiously  or  imlelatigahly ; 
to  pester;  to  urge;  to  worry  with  espionage  or  impor¬ 
tunity ;  as,  to  be  dogg>  d  by  a  footpad. 

“  I  have  dogged  him  like  his  uiurtherer."  —  Shaks. 

]>o';ral,  a.  [See  Doge.]  Relatingor pertaining  to  adoge; 
as,  the  flogal  dignity. 

n.  [It.]  In  Italy,  a  custom-house. 
l>o;;-e'at<s  n.  [Tr.  dogai.']  Omc 
jurisdiction  of  a  d<ige. 

n.  Same  as  Dog’s-banr,  g.v. 
u.  A  ilrone;  a  male  ot  the  be(*  kind. 
l>o;r'l>errV9  'fl*  ‘  berry  found  on  tho  dogwood.^ 

{Lit.)  In  comp«»sition.  a  metaphorical  title  applu'd  to 
a  nighl-watchnian ;  —  cleriveil  Irom  the  Shakspt'aiean 
chara-'ter  of  ihe  same  name. 

|>«i>{^'borry-treis  n.  {Uol.)  Tho  dogwood,  genus 

notf'-brioi*,  n.  (Bot.)  The  hrier  that  bears  tho  hip; 

Bosfi  canina.  —  Bnucne. 
l>o;;”'-OHUbay:€G  n.  (Hot.)  See  Doo's-c.abbaoe. 

A  carriage  witli  a  liox  for  holding  sports- 
meu’s  dogs  ;  also,  u  sort  of  double-seute«l  gig  for  lour 
persons,  those  before  and  those  behind  sitting  hack  to 
hack.  ,  ,  ^ 

I^ojS'^-clioap*  ct.  Cheap  as  offal  or  diigs-meat;  ridicu¬ 
lously  low-priced.  (Sometimes  teniUMl  dirt-cheap.) 

'•  G«»od  store,  say  you,  and  dog-cheap  f  ”  —  Dryden. 
Oo^'day  Ilar'vest-fly,  n.  {Zoi'd.)  Sec  Cicada.  ^ 
l>oj4*'day«*  or  Canicular  Days,  n.pl.  {Astron.)  Canicula 
was  the*old  name  of  tho  constellation  <\inis  Minor,  q.  v 
It  WMS  also  used  to  denote  Sirius  or  the  Dog-Star,  the 
largest  and  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  which  is 
situated  in  the  mouth  of  Canis  Major,  <p  v.  From  the 
Heliacal  rising  {{\.  v.)  of  the  star  Sirius  tho  ancients  reck¬ 
oned  their  Dog-d.ivs.  or  Dies  (Mnicuhires,  wliich  wcre40 
in  immher— -n  before,  and  20  after,  the  rising  of  the  star. 
The  rising  of  tho  Dog-Star  was  ignorantly  supposed  to 
he  tlie  occjtsion  of  the  extreme  heat,  an<l  of  tlie  diseases 
incidental  to  these  days.  It  was  by  nu-re  accid-'ot  that 
the  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  in  times  ami  countries  of  the  old  astrono¬ 
mers.  The  time  of  its  rising  depends  on  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  and  is  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latl- 
tiules,  owing  to  precession.  In  time  the  star  will  rise 
in  the  dead  of  winter. 

I>o;;‘'draw,  n.  {Eog.  Feud.  Law.)  A  manifest  depro- 
hension  of  an  off<‘nder  against  venison  iu  the  forest,  when 
he  is  Ibund  drawing  after  a  deer  by  the  scent  of  a  hound 
which  ho  holds  in  a  leash.  —  Johnsmi. 

{do},)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  duca^d7iT,o.  leader.] 
{llist.)  Tlie  title  borne  by  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
former  Italian  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Tho 
dogate,  or  office 
and  dignity  of  doge, 
was  elective;  the 
iloge  of  Genoa 
being  elected  for 
two  years,  and  at 
Venice  for  life. 

The  office  was 
originated  in 
the  latter  city 
in  the  year  097. 

WTien  the  seven 
tribunes,  by  whom 
state  affairs  had 
been  previously 
atlministered,  were 
fuiiml  unequal  to 
their  posts,  the 
Venetians  resolved 
to  replace  tliem  by 
a  single  chief  ma¬ 
gi  s  t  r  a  t  e  .  who 
shouhi  hold  office 
for  life.  The  doge 

Cou,lcil,“fir»f  nlin"  8^2.  -  A  DOOE  OF  VENICE 

ister,  and  personal  representative  of  the  republic  ;  but, 
though  invested  witli  almost  regal  authority,  he  was 
m)t  a  sovereign,  lie  could  convoke  assemblies,  declare 
war,  or  conclude  treaties,  command  tho  armies  of  the 
state,  appoint  tlie  military  tribunes  and  thejudges,  col¬ 
lect  citiz«uis,  liear  appeals.  decj<le  disputes  betsveen  the 
clergy,  award  eccleBiastical  jmuisliments,  invest  bishops, 
and  install  them  in  their  churches.  Notwithstanding 
these  viust  powers,  a  perusal  of  the  history  ot  \  enice 
will  prove,  tliat,  —  though  the  Venetians  allowed  four 
centuries  tn  elapse  bef'ori*  they  fixed  the  bounds,  or  con¬ 
trolled  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  their  chief  mag¬ 
istrate. —  after  that  time,  tlie  doge  was  merely  tlie 
representative  of  an  authority  which  was  actually  re- 
serveil  b)  the  republic.  In  fact,  he  wiis  a  state  pageant, 
who  lent  tlie  weight  of  his  name  to  the  acts  of  the  senate. 
Ho  could  give  audience  to  anihassadors,  hot  not  make 
any  answer  to  them  as  from  himself  on  matters  ot  im¬ 


portance. 


A»  croilen.ialB  with  whid.  the  senate  f«. 

a  notion  ;  a  tenet ;  a  doc- 


ihslieil  ministers  to  roreijin  courts,  tliouKii  antten  in 
his  name,  were  not  siijmd  l.y  iiim.hut  by  a  secretary  ot 
state,  who  sealed  tliem  witli  the  arms  ot  the  reimldu  . 
IMs.iatches  were  directed  to  him  by  amhiussadors,  Lint 
)ie  could  not  oiien  tliem,  except  in  presence  of  tlie  coun¬ 
cillors  :  and  altlioiijrh  money  was  striicK  in  Ins  name,  it 


Fig.  843.  —  GnAND  canal  and  doge's  palace,  Venice. 

did  not  hear  his  stamp  or  arms.  He  could  not  go  h^ 
yoiul  Venice  without  permission  of  the  council.  His 
chiltlreii  and  brothers  were  excluded  from  all  the  chief 
offices  of  state :  ami  so  jealously  did  tiie  republic  rcgartl 
the  chief  they  had  themselves  elected,  that  the  doge 
of  Venice  was,  politically  speaking,  a  nonentity.  He 
could  not  divest  himself  of  his  dignity  at  will ;  and  at 
his  <leatli,  three  inquisitors  and  five  correctors  examine«l 
inh)  liis  conduct  witli  tho  most  searching  rigor.  The 

personal  history  of  the ‘loges  is  inseparably  incorporated 

with  that  of  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  the  office,  after 
ail  existence  of  1,109  years,  yielded,  with  luit  slight 
resistance,  to  the  power  of  the  republic  of  France. 
l>o«**'-oar<MU  a.  Said  of  a  book  when  it.s  leaves  arc 
tiinied  down  at  the  corners,  and  also  soiled  by  cureless 
handling,  or  incessant  usage. 

B>ojro'ato.  n.  See  Dogate. 

a.  Without  a  doge;  as,  dogeless  Venice. 
IBo^f'-faiioior.  A  person  liaving  a  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of,  ilo-is. —  One  who  deals  in  dogs. 

n.  (Ziol.)  The  common  name  of  some  of  the 
Biimllest  species  of  the  Slmrks,  or  family  Sgualido’.  Tliey 
are  characterized  by  a  sharp  stout  spine  in  front  of  the 
two  dorsals.  Tho  .American  species  is  from  1  to  3  had 
long.  It  is  caught  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  its 
oil,  hut  causes  great  annoyance  to  fishermen  by  cutting 
tho  hooks  from  their  fishing-lines. 


nojr -fly*  n. 

71 

a. 
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A  pestiferous,  biting  fly. 

A  male  fox  ;  —  opposed  to  btfch-J‘ox. 

Like  a  surly  dog;  — hence,  sullen  ;  surly  ; 
sour;  morose;  severe;  obstinate;  as,  re.solution. 

l>0|;f'g-edly,  adv.  Sullenly;  morosely;  gloomily;  sour¬ 
ly;  witli  resolute  obstinacy ;  as,  he  8  bent  oil  his 

own  course. 

n.  Obstinacy  carried  to  extremity; 
Bulleiincss;  sourness;  churlishness. 

ji.  [ii.j  (Haui.)  A  sliip  of  about  80  tons  bur¬ 
den,  with  a  well  in  the  middle,  to  bring  fish  aliv' 
slxoro;  as,  a  Dutch 

Btmk*  a  vast  sandbank  in  the  North  Sea, 
extending  from  the  E.  coast  ot  England  to  within  <0  m 
of.Jutlaml.  Its  fisheries  are  important.  The  Dutch  and 
English  hmght  nil  iudi^cisivo  naval  battle  hero  in  1781. 
Lat.  54°  10'  to  57°  N.,  Lon.  1®  2 1' to  4®  17'  E. 

n.  [Fn)m  dog.]  Dog-rhyme 
or  poetry;  a  loose,  irregular  kind  of  poetical  compo- 
sitiitii  of  the  lowest  class. 

“  Those  who  dealt  in  dogg'rel,  or  who  pin’d  in  prose.*’— Z)»*</dcn. 
—a.  Of  a  mean,  low,  loose,  irregular  charact-T;  — said  of 
a  certain  kiml  of  verse;  a.s,  doggerel  rhymes. 
]>o^'^erinaii*7i.  {Naut.)  One  who  belongs  to  a  dogger. 

a.  Liko  a  dog;  snappi.sh;  snarling;  brutal. 
n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  dog¬ 
gish  or  surly. 

Ooji'^SS’rol*  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Doggerel,  g.  v. 

n.  Part  of  tho  lock  of  a  gun. 
l>o;i''-liOHrlo<l*  a.  Cruel ;  pitiless ;  brutal. 

71.  A  dou;  a  vile  hole  ;  a  mean  habitation  ; 

a  kennel. 

77.  A  kind  of  strong  hook  for  wrenching. 
Inliiinl*  in  Florida,  on  the  S.  coast  at  the  E.  side 
of  the  mifldle  entrance  to  St.  Ge(»rge'8  Sound.  On  its  AA  . 
extremity  is  a  liglit  f)0  ft.  high,  revolving  once  in  3  min 
Lat.  29^  43'  30"  N.,  Lon.  84°  41'  AV. 

Bog''-kdHiOl,  71.  A  little  wooden  house  or  shelter  for 
dogs. 

3>oi''-l4aAiii*  77.  Barbarous  Latin. 

Stairs,  n.  pi.  (Ai-ch.)  A  staircase  which 
is  solid  between  the  upper  fliglits,  or  wliich  has  no  well- 
hole,  and  in  which  Hu*  rail  and  balusters  of  both  pro¬ 
gressive  and  retrogressive  flights  fall  in  tho  same  verti¬ 
cal  piano. 


That  which  seems  true  to  one ;  J 
trine.  —  A  settled  opinion  ;  an  established  maxim,  prin¬ 
ciple.  or  tenet;  a  doctrinal  point,  jiarticularly  in  matters 
ol  faith  and  philosophy  ;  as,  the  dogmas  of  Hie  Stoics.— 

A  tenet  or  doctrine  eiiuiiciateil  or  propounded  on  a  shal¬ 
low  basis. 

a.  Rabid ;  mad  after  the  manner  of  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

l>o;;-iiiat'iC,  l>o$riiiat'ioal,  [*■>•  dogmatigue;  Gr. 
dogmatikos.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  dogma,  or  to 
settled  oiiinioii ;  as,  a  dogmatic  way  of  speaking.  —  As¬ 
serting  with  authority;  having  a  disposition  to  assert 
]M>sitively,or  with  ma'gisterial  force,  or  arrogance;  us,  a 
dogmatic  writer. 

— As.st*rted  with  authority  ;  dictatorial ;  magisterial ;  posi¬ 
tive;  confident;  overhearing;  ns,  doginatical  vpinious. 
I>o;;’inaf 'ioally.  adv.  Positively ;  in  a  magisterial  or 
dogmatic  manner :  arrogantly. 

n.  Quality  of  dogmatical  or  mag¬ 
isterial  positiveness;  arrogant  authoritativeiiess  ot  ex¬ 
pression. 

(dog-ma-tish'an,)  n.  One  who  utters 
or  propoumls  dogmas;  a  dogmatist. 

'bck.  71.  sing.  The  science  of  doctrinal  Hioology. 
l>o;;’'inatisiii.  77.  [Kr.  dogmatisme.]  I’ositive  jissertion 
in  advancing  doctrine;  arrogance  or  positiveness  of 
opinion:  as,  the  ^'dogmatism  of  his  converi^ation.”  Scott. 
I>oj;''inatisl,  77.  [Fr.  dogmatiste  ;  late  Gr. 

A  bold  or  arrogant  advance  of  doctrines  or  principles; 
a  magisterial  teacher;  a  positive  asserter,  or  dogmatic 
expouiuler. 

Doj^'matize,  v.n.  [Yr.  dogmatiser ;  Qr.  dogmatizd.] 
To  lay  doun  an  opinion  or  opinions;  to  a-ssert  jiositive- 
ly  ;  to  teach  with  hold  and  unauthorized  confidence  ;  to 
arrogantly  put  forth  opinions;  as,  c/o^7/7af7>777^ schools.*' 

Blackviore. 

Do;?'matizor,  n.  One  mIio  dogmatizes;  an  arrogant 

jissertfT. 

D4»Sf'niatory,  a.  Dogmatical. 

Bo;;*  River,  in  Mississijgd.  See  Escatappa. 

B>o$^  IBivoi*.  in  Vermont,  a  small  stream  of  AA’ashington 
CO.  It  joiiLstheOnion  River  afew  m.  below  Montpelier. 
l>atf'-roso.  77.  (Dot.)  Same  as  dog-brier. —  See  Rosa. 
I>«;rN-l>aiio,  n.  (Dot.)  Apocinum. 
I>o«:N-oal>l>aMi'0,  77.  A  specie.^  of  Thclygonum. 

77.  The  corner  of  the  leaf  of  a  book,  turned 
down  after  tho  manner  of  the  eai  of  a  dog. 

_ a.  To  turn  down  in  dog's-eai's.  as  the  corners  of 

Ie»ive8  in  a  hook  ;  as.  a  dog's-eared  novel. 
I>o;i:'*«-»rass,  or  l>o;;N-i*owjili-g:rass,  n.  {Bot.) 
See  Friticum. 

I>o$£‘'74hi|».77.  State,  condition,  or  characteristics  of  a  dog. 
I>o;r'-«lioro,  77.  (2S’rt77/.)  A  shore,  or  small  bulk  of 
timber,  used  to  support  a  ship  on  the  wa3’8  before  the 
Mocks  arc  knocked  from  under  her  at  the  time  oflaunch- 
ing. 

(Isle  or*,  or  Poplar  Mar.shes,  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  a  promontory  formed  by  Hie  windings  of  the 
Thames  3^  m.  from  St.  Paul’s.  The  Ka.'^t  India  Docks 
are  situate  here. 

I>ojr'-sick.  a.  Sick  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog. 

71.  Pretended  sleep. 

77.  Offal;  refuse  of  animal  matter,  given 

as  food  to  dogs. 

I>oS‘*S-nieat-niaii,  77.  A  imrveycr  orvender  of  dog’s- 
meat. 

I>o;r’j4-tall-jfrass,  77.  {Bot.)  See  Ct.nosurus. 
lBo;£''star.  77.  Tlio  star  Sirius,  q.  v. 

B>054's'-ton;jriie. «.  (But.)  Same  as  Houiid's-tongu^ 
See  Cynoglos.sum. 

lootli.  77.;  pi.  Dog¬ 
teeth.  See  Canine. 

(.-1;t/7.)  All  ornament  used 
in  tho  Anglo-Norman  build¬ 
ings  of  Hie  12th  century,  coii- 
sisting  of  pointed  projections. 

(See  Fig.  ^5.') 

I>o;r'  -  tootli  -  violet,  n. 

{Bot.)  See  Viola. 

Dojff'towii.in  P(’7777.f7//ra7?7a, 
a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Do;f'-friek,  77.  A  currish 
trick;  an  ill  turn;  brutal 
treatment. 

“  Learn  better  manners,  or  I  shall 
serve  you  a  dog-trick.”  —  Dryden. 

IBosr'-trot.  77.  A  gentle  trot, 
like  tliat  of  a  dog. 

I>o;;*'-vane,  77.  {Nimt)  A 
Hinall  vane,  with  bunting  attached,  used  as  an  indicator 
of  tho  direction  of  tlie  wind. 

B>05;''-waloh.r7.  {^\^ut.)  Amongseanum,  a  watch  of 

two  hours.  There  are  two  D.,  calhal  thejirst  dog-watch, 
and  second  dog-watch.  acv\\VT\u%  respectively  from  4  to  6 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  6  to  8  o'clock  P.M. 

Oo;r'-woary,  a.  Spent  with  fatigue;  excessively 
wearied. 

I ’ve  watclied  so  long,  that  T 'm  dog-weary.”  —  Shak*. 

l>Off'-wlioat,  77.  {BoL)  Same  as  Doo's-grass. 
IBotf'-wliolk,  77.  (Zool.)  SeoNAssA. 

B>osr'>%’00<l.  77.  (Bot.)  See  Cornus. 
B>«sr'wood*treo.  77.  (Bot.)  See  Piscidia. 
B>osir'w«o4l  Valley,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Walker  co. 
l>oi'ly.  l>*By'loy.  71.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  original  maker.]  Formerly  a  kind  of 
woollen  stuff;  a  small  napkin,  generally  figured  and 
folded,  ])laced  with  the  dessert  and  wine  after  dinner. 

77. [Sec  Do.]  Tilings  done;  transactions; 
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feats:  actions,  good  or  bad;  behavior:  conduct;  stir: 
bustle;  festivity  ;  as,  dangerous  dohujs,  tine  &c. 

"  Shall  there  be  theu,  in  the  lueautiruc,  no  doings  ?"  —  Hooker, 
n,  [D.  iluit ;  Oer.  (hut^  a  Hinail  coin;  Fr.  doig! ; 
Lat.  iliyitua^  a  tinger.J  A  small  Dutch  cupper  coin  of 
infinitesimal  value;  hence,  any  very  small  piece  of 
money. 

“  When  they  will  not  pive  a  doit  to  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay 
out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian."  —  Shaks. 

—Anything  of  little  or  no  value;  as,  I  do  not  mind  him  a 
doit.  (UsiMl  figuratively.) 

n.  A  small  coin,  less  than  a  doit. 
a.  See  Docimastio. 

fi>o'ko«  a  country  of  tropical  Africa,  S.  of  Abyssinia, 
near  the  river  Gnjeh,  in  Lit.  3°  N.,  Lon.  37®  K.  The 
negroes  inhabiting  tlii.s  region  are  dwarfs;  they  wear 
no  clothing;  subsist  on  roots,  honey,  and  reptiles;  and 
are  .sup|)Osed  to  be  the  pigmies  "  of  the  ancients, 
in  .s'.  Carolina,  a  pi3.st*ollice  of  Fairfield  co. 

F.  CoRXKi.ius,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero, 
who  took  sides  with  dnlius  Cajsar  in  the  civil  war, 
served  under  him  at  IMiar.salia,  'ITiapsus,  and  Munda, 
and  was  made  by  him  consul  and  governor  of  Syria. 

He  was  deprived  of  his  governnnnit  l>y  Cassius,  and  re¬ 
venged  himself  by  putting  to  death  Trehonius,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  die- 
tator.  Declared  an  enemy  of  the  reimhlic  for  tins  act 
he  took  refuge  in  Laodieea,  where  he  wjis  besieged  by 
Cassius  and  compelled  to  eoinmit  sui('i<le,  B.  c.  43 
l>olal>'riCi»riii,  «.  [Lat.  dolabra,  piekaxe, and /orwin, 
form.]  {U'd.)  Applie»l  to  those  ho<lies,  principally  leaves, 
which  are  fleshy,  compressed  t(»wards  the  upper  end, 
with  one  border  tliick  and  straight,  and  the  oilier  thin 
and  convex. 

{Zoi'd.)  Shaped  like  a  hatchet,  a-s  the  foot  of  certain 
bivalves.  —  lirande. 

l>ol€<s  {dol'chd,)  I>olcoinon to.  {doVcha-mndtiiy) adr 
[It.,  from  Lat.  dulcitt.]  (d/as.)  A  term  denoting  that 
the  passage  over  which  it  is  written  is  to  he  played  in  a 
soft,  smooth,  and  ilelicate  manner.  In  instrumental 
music,  this  tennis  generally  applied  to  those  i»ortions 
of  meloily  which  are  so  peculiarly  adaj)te<l  to  tin*  voice 
that  the  [terforiner  cannot  express  them  better  than  hy 
taking  the  vocal  tones  as  his  guide. 
l>«loo.  Carlo,  {dnVehni,)  a  Fh>reutino  artist,  B.  1G16, 
especially  excelled  in  portraits.  Amongst  his  other 
eminent  wt)rks  may  i)e  menti«>neil:  Jtsas  Chn^t  in  the. 
Garden  of  Oliver ;  /frrfHlias  carrj/wg  the  head  of  John 
thelSiptist;  a  ^itint  Cecilia:  Jnua  Chrid  blessing  the 
bread;  ami  Virgin  Jiur-dny  Jesn.s.  He  was  distingnished 
by  a  softness  of  touch  to  which  ho  probably  owes  his 
name.  D.  1086. 

(lui-F,  and  River.  See  Dolce. 

I>iil<*iiio,  (</of-c/tc'««,) «.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A 
small  b.assoon. 
l>t>r4lriiiiiM.  n.pl.  A  term  given  by  sailors  to  a  certain 
latitmlti  near  the  e<iuator,  remarkable  for  prevalent 
calms  and  battling  winds;  —  lienee,  tlio  colloquial  ex¬ 
pression,  to  be  in  the  doldrums^  signifies  to  bo  listless, 
bored,  in  a  state  of  ennui,  and  so  forth. 

Dole,  t>.  [A.  S.  d(rl,  a  part;  L.  Oer.  deeJ ;  Swahdel; 

Boh.  (rael.  ddla  ;  O  iivr.teil;  Sansk.  (/a/,  to  cut.] 
Act  of  dealing  or  distributing ;  as,  a  "‘General  doU."- 
Clevdand.  —  That  wliich  Ls  dealt  out  or  distrlbiite<l 
sliaro  or  portion. —  Gratuity ;  that  which  is  given  iu 
charity;  an  alms.  —  A  boundary:  a  jiartitioii.  —  Avoid 
space  ieft  in  tillage.  {Johnson.)  —  Grief;  sorrow' ;  misery  ; 
dolor. 

“  In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole." —Shales. 

(Scots.  Law.)  Proof  of  criminal  design  or  intent. 

— t).  a.  [A.  To  deal  out;  to  api>ortion ;  to  ilis- 

tribute  iu  small  (quantities ; — generally  l>elbre  out ;  as,  to 
dole  out  money.  .  ^  ,  oo 

]>olo.  a  town  of  France,  dep  Jura,  near  the  Dmibs,  AS  m 
N.  of  Lons-le-Sauhiier,  was  founded  by  the  Itomaiis 
^f^tnuf.  Straw  hats,  leather,  chemical  products,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  earthenware,  hosiery,  and  oj>tical  in- 
Rtruments.  Pop.  11,093. 

I>ole'-l>eer,  n.  Beer  given  away  iu  charity. 

n.  Bread  h(jst((W(Ml  as  an  alms. 
l>ole'rul.  [¥\'.deail^  grief,  from  Irnt.  dolor  —  doleo. 
to  Slitter  jiain  ;  jirohaldy  allied  to  Sansk.  dal ,  to  lie  cleft, 
used  metaphorically.]  Full  of  d  dor,  grief,  jiain,  sor¬ 
row,  (fee.;  expressing  grief;  attlicted;  impressing  or 
producing  sorrow ;  jhteous;  wuful;  gloomy;  dismal 
as,  a  doleful  face. 

••  This  doleful  vale  of  misery  past."  —  Prior. 
I>olo'fnlly,  fl''/'’.  In  a  doleful  manner;  dismally;  sor¬ 
rowfully ;  (pierulously.  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  ,  , 

l>olo'riilii<*J*»<  n.  t'tate  of  being  doleful ;  melancholy 
dismalnoss:  gloominess;  (juorulonsiiess. 
l>j»le'-in<‘a<low,  n.  A  meadow  owned  by  several  per 
sons  in  common. 

B>ororite,  n.  {Min.)  A  A'ariety  of  Labradorite,  7.  r 

l>olorit'ie.  rt.  ■  Resembling  dolerito;  jiartaking  ol  the 
nature  of  dolerite. 

a.  Doleful;  dismal;  querulous 

gloomy. 

J>olo'!soinoly.  adi'.  Dolefully. 

n.  State  ol  sorrow,  gloom,  or  quer* 

ulouNiiess.  .  ,  r  « 

(dnl-gnn-ron’kc.)  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  anil  princciv  llnseian  family,  wliicli  has  furmslied 
a  nninlicr  of  cli»tinguishi'il  warriors  amt  stiitesmen.- 
IVAN  I>.,  ono  of  tlie  chissiral  iioets  of  Russia,  was  hor 
175-i.  anil  ilieil  at  !<t.  I'ftersbnrg,  18-J3 
DolicliO-eei>ltnl<»<**'  ((lolf-kn-sr/u-lus,)  a.  [ti 
(iolir/ms,  loiiK,  anil  ceplKilP.,  lieail.j  (JVii/siol.)  Applir 


I>oIi<“li'oiiyx,  n.  (Zniil.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family 
Icterido!.  See  BouoLiXK 

l>ol 


*ifliv\u*H^{doM.os,)n.  [Or.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  idants, 
order  Pibaceee,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
twiners  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  the  tlowers  succeeded 
by  jiods,  which  are  sometimes  esculent.  D.  sesQUipe- 
dalis,  a  native  of  South  America,  and  cultivated  in  the 
warmer  jiarta  of  Kunqie,  has  cylindrical  jiods  a  foot  and 
a  half  l(.>ng,  which  form  an  excellent  dish  when  cooked 
young.  The  I),  tidtcrosus,  of  Martiniijue,  yields  a  fleshy 
tulx'r,  as  Well  as  jnilse,  both  of  tbeiu  edible;  and  V. 
nnijlorus  is  grown  for  food  in  India  under  the  n.ime  of 
Horse  Grain.  The  D.  pruriens  of  Linnani.s  is  the  Mu- 
cuna  pruriens  of  De  Candolle.  The  stiff  hair  that  cov¬ 
ers  tlie  external  surface  of  the  small  pod,  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  is  used  medicinally.  The 
intolerable  and  jiersistent  itching  which  tliest^  hairs  pro¬ 
duce,  when  only  the  smallest  atom  touches  the  cuticle, 
has  obtaiiHMl  for  it  the  name  of  Chw-i-'ch,  and  has  been 
long  a  favorite  but  cruel  agent  in  practical  joking.  It 
is  ni»plied  to  kill  worms,  especially  the  large,  long, 
round  sqK*ci<‘S  known  as  the  Itimbrii  i;  and  tliis  it  effects 
by  mechanical  means  —  the  shaiqi  hairs  ot  tlie  I).  pierc¬ 
ing  the  worm's  tender  boily,  like  niyriails  of  fine 
needles.  'ITie  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  use, 
is,  to  take  a  spoonful  of  treacle,  lioncy,  or  jam,  and 
grasping  one  of  the  pods  of  the  cowhage  with  a  pair  ot 
forcqi.s,  Kcraiio  off  nhoiit  10  grains  of  the  hair  with  a 
knife,  mix  them  with  the  honey  or  treacle,  and  give  the 
whole  to  the  child  every  night  at  hedlime,  for  a  few 
evenings;  giving  a  powdiT  of  Jalap,  scammony,  and  calo¬ 
mel  about  the  lonrth  or  fifth  morning,  to  expel  the  dead 
worms,  and  the  slime,  or  7iidu<,  in  which  tlu*y  engender. 
Should  the  I>.  ever  get  on  the  skin,  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  relief  is  instantly  to  wash  the  part  w'itli  w'arm 
water  and  soaj),  and  afterwards  ruh  lard  or  jiomatum 
into  and  over  the  irritated  cuticle.  —  See  \Vor:.:s. 

n.  [Hr.  dolichouro.'t.]  {Pros.)  Along- 
tailed  verse;  a  verse havingaredundantfootorsyllable. 

(yaig. 

l>ol'tn$ftoii«  in  a  post-village  of  Bucks 

about  I  JO  ni.  K.  of  Harrisburg. 

Oo'iausil.  71.  [Lat.].(Zw;/.)  The  ('hank  Shidls,  a  genus 
of  .Mollusca,  inhabiting  univalve  shells,  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  Indian,  African,  and  S.  American  seas. 
The  slicll  is  larg**,  light,  and  oval  or  globular;  the 
mouth  wide  and  notched,  generally  transversely  handed. 
The  s[M*cies  now  esjM'cially  known  as  Chaiik  Shells  are 
fished  uj)  hv  divers  in  tin*  Gulf  of  Manar,  on  the  coast 
opposite  Jaflfnapatiim,  iu  CeyU)n,  in  about  two  fatlniius 
water;  and  at  Travancore,  Juficoreen,  and  other  places. 
Largo  fossil  beds  of  Chanks  have  also  been  f  >und.  They 
areof  aspiral  shaj)e,  and  form  a  considerable  article  ot 
trade  in  India,  where  they  are  in  extensive  demand  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  sawn  into  narr(»w  rings  or 
bracelets,  and  aVo  worn  as  ornaments  for  the  anus,  legs, 
fingers,  &c.,  by  the  Hindoo  women ;  many  of  theni  are 
also  buried  with  the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distingui.shed 
persons.  Those  which,  from  being  taken  with  the  fish, 
are  called  green  ('hauhs,  are  most  in  d(*niand.  The 
white  Chunk,  which  is  the  sliell  thrown  upon  the  beach 
by  strong  tides,  liaving  lost  its  gloss  ami  consiatency,  is 
not  worth  the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the 
green  Cluiuk  depeiulsnpoii  its  size.  A  Chank  opening 
to  the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  thoright-handed  Chank, 
is  so  highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400,  or  500, 
or  even  l.i *00  rupees. 

Doll.  Dol'lj'.  «.  [I’robaMy  from  tilol;  Gr.  ridoUm.]  A 
iiiipin't.  or  toy-lMiliy,  for  acliiM's  play. 

Doriar,  «•  [Imw.  S-.IX.  daldfr ;  Han.  ami  Swpfl.  rfo/rr  ; 
liur.  Under;  It.  tnlern ;  h.  Lat.  d<drrus,  from  A.  S.  did, 
i'mr.llHil,  a  valley  ;  tlio  coin  is  saiil  to  liave  lieen  first 
struck  in  tlie  dede.  or  valley  of  .loacliim,  in  Bnlicmia.] 
The  money  unit  of  tlio  U.  States,  wliicli  was  taken  from 
tlie  once  famous  Spanish  ilollar  or  piastre.  It  was  es- 
tahlislieil  under  tlie  Confederation  liy  resolution  of  Con- 
press,  .Inly  e,  1785,  and  tlie  first  coinape  of  dollars  com¬ 
menced  ill  171)4.  It  was  then  only  a  silver  piece,  con- 
taininp  371  4-l(itii  grains  of  pure  silver,  .and  416  prains 
of  Blandard  silver.  Tlie  Act  of  .Ian.  18,  18:i7,  reduced 
the  standard  weiplit  to  praiiis.  hut  increased  Hie 

fineness  to  9i)l)-lnU0tlis,  the  i|iiaiitity  of  pure  silver  re- 
maininp  as  hefore.  The  smaller  silver  coins  are  not  of 
e<iiial  weiplit  projiortionally.  Ry  tlie  Art  of  March  3, 
184',),  tlio  coimipe  of  pidd  dollars  was  authorized.  Tliey 
were  is.sned  tlio  same  year,  weipiiing  2.5  S-lUth  grains, 
y-lhtlis  fine,  -23  'I'l-loOtlis  heinp  pure  gold.  All  otlier 
coins  of  tlio  U.  Slates  are  decimal  multiples  or  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  dollar. 

Dol'liirt  Kiiy.  or  The  Doi,lekt,  a  large  arm  of  the 
North  Sea,  c.vteiidinp  lietweeu  Hanover  and  Holland,  to 
the  month  of  the  river  Ems. 

I>ol'liii;;<‘r,  IiiNiz,  an  eminent  German  anatomist  .and 
pliysiolopist,  B.  at  Ramheip,  177U.  He  graduated  in 
17li4,  went,  iu  181)3,  iiB  profes.sor  of  anatomy  to  Wurz¬ 
burg,  whore  he,  in  connection  witli  Sciielling,  founded 
a  new  anatoinical-pliilo.sophical  scliool.  In  1.S2C  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Mnnicli.  where  lie  D.  in  1841.  His  prominent 
position  in  tlio  liistnry  of  science  was  earned  particn- 
lailv  liy  Ids  c.vaniination  and  studies  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  liy  tlie  improving  of  tlie 
microscope.  His  princip.vl  works  are;  Grirndzilge  der 
rinjsinlngie;  Ueherden  Werth  und  die.  Bedealmig  der  rer- 
glrichenden  Anatomie;  Beitriige.  ziir  BiilwirMiingsge- 
srJiichte  de.s  Gehirns ;  Grundzilge  der  Entwickdung  des 
ZeUen-.  Knochen-,  und  Blid-Sgstenis.  Sou  Supi'LEMENT. 
DoH'iiian.  n.  See  Doliun. 

D<»l'l,y.  «.  See  Doi.I,.  —  (Hinlng.)  A  mechanical  contriv- 
anoo  for  tlio  stirring  of  ores  in  tlie  process  of  w  ishing. 


Dol'innn.  Doll'maii.  n.  [Vr.  dnh'mau  ;  Hung.  doN 
mdng ;  Turk,  dholiiniiil.]  A  garment  of  tlie  cassock 


3n  wh,*:  .Uei;Ai  i;:b;scompletely  -A  domestic  instriinieiit  used  fin-  stirring  linen  wliilo  „n 

.v.vfWio.il  I..I1  III  tii/»  Itinnilrv 


to  tliosc  natiimn 
cover  tlie  cerebellum,  as  iu  the  m?groes. 


ilergoing  purific.alion  iu  tho  laundry. 
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kind,  worn  hy  tlie  Tiirk,s,  Allianians.  Hiiiigarians,  &c, 

Dol'iiirii,  n.  [Celt.]  (.Arrhirol.)  Same  as  Cromlecii,  </.  r. 

Doloillieil'.  IJEODAT  GUI  Sylv.mn  T.VSCKEIIE  be  Gratet 
DE,  a  Krench  geolegist,  B.  in  Danpliine,  1750.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  on  ids  return  was  taken 
prisoner,  confined  at  Messina,  and  D.  1801.  He  liiid 
travelled,  fer  scientific  pnriieses,  in  many  parts  ot  1  u- 
roiie;  and  ho  is  especially  distingnislied  for  ids  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  peculiar  geological  I'nrmation  of  Hie  momi- 
tain-rangos  of  SoiiHi  Tyi  id,  wliicli  have  since  lieeii  named, 
after  him,  tlie  “  Dolomite  Sloiiiitains."  He  was  iinllior 
of  many  esteemed  works,  of  wliieli  Ids  Miiirrulngiriil 
J’hiliisnphg,  and  a  Vmjage.  to  the  Lipari  Jslands,  are  tli» 
cliief. 

Di>Coillil<*.  H.  (Geld.)  [Named  after  Doeomieu,  17.  r.]  Bee 
I’Er.MiAX  and  Mao-nesian  Limestone.  —  (.I/in.)  A  siiecilic 
n.amc  tor  tlie  rliomhidiedral  coniiiouiids  ot  curI*onate  ot 
lime  and  magnesia.  It  includes  Hie  varieties  I’earl  Spar, 
Bitter  Spur,  Mesitinc S|iar,  and  Bi  eniinerite.—  Asa  rock, 
tlio  name  i.s  given  to  limestones  coiitaiiiing  carlionate  of 
magnesia;  Hiose  varieties  Hint  njiproaeli  nearest  in  com¬ 
position  to  (‘(piivaleiit  comldnatioiis  ot  Hie  two  carlioii- 
ntes  yielding  Hie  most  diiralile  laiilding-stones.  In  Hie 
Tyrol,  Canada,  and  other  nioiiiitainons  districts,  loral 
masses  of  iimestone  are  found  to  lie  clianged  into  crys¬ 
talline  D.  over  extensive  areas. 

Doloiiiit'il-,  ii.  Of  Hie  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  dolo¬ 
mite;  as,  ihdoinitic  rocks. 

DoloilliKii'tiuii.  n.  Formation  of  dolomite. 

B>»l'»siliz<‘.  r.  n.  To  convert  into  dolomite. 

Do'lor.  (formerly  written  Dolour,)  n.  lI,at.,from  didrn, 
to  sorrow.  See  Doleful.]  Lamentation  ;  giiel ;  sorrow; 
nnguisli ;  truulde. 

D<>3«>'i-os,  a  town  of  tlio  Jlexican  Confederation,  depart¬ 
ment  and  4.)  in.  N.E.  of  Hie  city  of  Giiaiiaju.'ilo._ 

D«liirif'or«iiM.  IFoloriCic-,  Dol«ril  (t. 

[  From  Lat.  didor,  and  ferre,  to  |ir()diice,,/V<crrr.  to  make.] 
Producing  or  cansiiig'pain,  angiiisli,  or  misery. 

DoIoi-o'ko,  n  [It.]  (I/n.«.)  Noting  a  soft  and  pathetic 
stvle  of  execution.  —  Crahbt. 

Dai's* i-OHM.  «.  [See  Dolor.]  Full  of  dolor;  sorrowful; 
dolefiil;  dismal.— I’aiiil'iil  ;  giving  pain  or  sorrow;  ex¬ 
pressing  grief  or  tronhie  ;  as,  didoriius  cries. 

DararoiiMly,  udv.  Sorrowfully;  in  a  manner  to  ex¬ 
press  jiaiii. 

Dol3>lliii,  (dol'/iit.)  n.  [Lat.  detphin,  iMphimis;  Gr. 
delpids;  F’r.  diiupltin.  Etyniol.  uinertain.]  (iTod/.)  A 
name  coninionly  apidied  to  two  iiiliahitants  ol  the  ocean 
of  widely  ditferent  habits  and  organization  :  hy  natural¬ 
ists  it  is  generally  used  to  signify  tlie  dolphin  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  is  a  cetaceous  maiiinial  ot  tlie  genus  Del- 
phist  of  Liiina-us ;  liy  pouts  it  is  applied  to  Hie  corypheiio 
iirt/phtenit  hipiniriiii,  Linn.),  a  fisli  long  celebrated  for 
Hio  swiftness  of  its  swimming,  and  tlie  liiilliaiitandhean- 
tifiil  colors  wiiirli  it  successively  iissnines  in  tlie  act  of 
death.  —  See  Delpiiimdj;,  and  CouipHiENA. 

(.l/rc/i.)  A  technical  term  applied  to  Hie  pipe  and  cover 
at  a  source  for  tlie  supply  of  water. 

(Arctianil.)  A  contrivance  fornied  of  iron  or  load,  and 
so  placed  as  to  liang  suspended  ready  to  lall  on  any  ship 
passing  under  it. 

(Arch.)  Tlie  figure  of  a  flsli  placed  as  an  ornament  on 
a  hnilding,  its  synihulic  of  amity. 

(jVaut.)  A  lashing  to  secure  the  puddening  of  a  mast 
wlien  the  lower  yards  rest  iu  Hie  slings.  —  A  mooring 
post  or  pillar  on  a  dock-ipiay.  —  A  buoy  attaclied  to  an 
anelior,  witii  a  ring  for  Hio  liendiiig  ol  a  calile  lliendo. 
Dol'plliil.  in  Minnc.uila.ii  village  on  Hie  hmiiidary  lino 
between  Ramsey  and  IVashiiigtun  cos.,  alit.  0  m.  E.  of 
St.  I’anl. 

D4>I  |*llill<-ls  B.  A  female  dolphin. 
Dol'pliiii-Ntrikcr.  ».  (rVui/f.)  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  martingale  of  a  sliip's  bowsprit. 
Dol'soiltowii,  in  Aeiv  York,  a  village  of  Uriiiige  co., 
aht.  lOU  m.  S.  hy  \V.  of  Albany. 

DoI'nwii,  in  BUniiiit,  a  township  of  Clarke  county;  pop. 

1,221. 

Dolt,  n.  [Gor.  tiitpet ;  A.  S.  did.  See  Dull.]  A  heavy, 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  Idockhead;  athiekliead;  a  nniiiskull ; 
an  igiiorai-niis  ;  an  ass. 

Dorioii's  Silatioii,  in  Illinois,  n  I’.  0.  ofCook  co. 
Doli'isli,  u.  Stupid;  mean;  Idockisli;  obtuse;  dull  in 
intelleet;  as.  a  i/o/I/.s/i  clown. 

Dolt'iKliI.V,  udr.  In  a  doltish  manner. 
DoI('i»llii«‘SS,  n.  Stupidity;  Hiicklieadodiiess. 

Dolii,  a  termination  of  certain  words  dcnoliiig  state, 
condition,  or  degree,  as  regards  jurisdirtioii,  power,  or 
property  qualification;  a.s,  kiiigt/ont,  eiiiddoni,  wisdom, 
Cliristeiidom,  &c. 

Doni.  «.  [From  Lat.  cfomi'itH.s,  lord.]  A  title  given  m 
I'ortugal  and  Brazil  to  grandees,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth  or  quality  ;  —  equivalent  to  the  Spanisli  dun  ;  as, 
Dnm  I’edro. 

D«*ili'al>I<“li<“!8M.  B.  Susceptible  of  being  lamed. 
D4*llltliii',  B.  [Vr,  duntaivr  ;  Isit.  dominium.  See  De¬ 
mesne.]  Doniinion  ;  empire;  sway. 

“  Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  dmiiiin."  —  Thonuon. 

_ Territory  governed,  or  under  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  or 

eommoiiwealtli.  — Possessions;  estate;  Hie  land  about 
tlie  mansion-lionso  of  a  lord,  or  large  jirnpriotor  ot  Hie 
soil,  and  in  liis  immediate  oreiipaiicy ;  ns,  liroiid  domains. 
Do'iiial.  a.  [From  Lat.  dnmiis,  house.]  {Astro!.)  I-er- 
taining,  or  having  reiPreiice,  to  a  house,  in  casting  na¬ 
tivities. 

Doiiiii'ninl.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  domains,  or 
landed  estates. 

Doniilt,  (do'mah.)  Jean,  a  Frencli .jurist,  n.  at  Clermont, 
in  .\iivei  gne,  held  for  nearly  30  years  Hie  otiiec  of  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  king  in  the  court  of  Clermont.  He  was  the 
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intimate  friend  of  Pascal,  ami  the  associate  of  the  other  j  of  ^radise  mat^bas^urvived  the  fall."- 

eiiiineiit  Poi’t-K(>y>tlists.  He  imule  the  Jestiits  his  ene*;  . .  »  f.it»»iiv  nr  to 

inies  bv  his  opposition  to  their  efforts  b.  -et  possession  -Pertaining  to  ;V 

or  the  College  of  Clermont.  In  1681  he  settled  at  Pans,  one  s  own  co«“‘ry..  ’  ’ 

and  applied  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  dissensions.  ”  -j;  or  conntrv  ; 

ics  iiiis  CiviUs  dans  Imr  Ordr-t  Naturd.  It  appeared  ,  -.Made  or  "f.ctnrer-l^FrroT^  much  ai 

in  1  fiSQ  liTji  lieei)  several  times  reiiublisbed,  ami  was!  as,  d.(/Tii€stic  inaniifactures.  roiii  « 

"raided  hito  l-llgl^iury  hjrri.an  i‘n  1726.  Domat  also  I  home  ;  attached  to  home-life,  duties,  and  pleasures ;  as, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Legum  Delectus^  which  appeared'  a  domc-'/ic  wile- 


after  his  death.  B.  16-5;  u.  1695. 
l>oiiil>oya  ’t*0€V»  71*  }>l>  A  name  of  the  order  Bttt- 

NEKIACEiS,  q.v. 

Home*  n.  (Fr.  dunu;  hat.  domus.  a  house;  It.  duoino, 
a  house,  hnt  applied  to  cathedrals  and  churches,  as  the 
house  of  Hod.]  A  huilding;  a  fabric;  an  edilice ;  —  used 
chiefly  ill  a  poetical  sense. 

“  Though  lightning  strike  the  d<me  again.  ”  —  Prior. 

(Arch.)  -'Vny  covering  placed  over  a  building,  and  tak¬ 
ing  tlie  form  of  a  hemisphere  or  spherical  vault,  w  hether 
round  or  polygonal  at  the  base.  A  distinction  fehould 


“  View  her  at  home  in  her  dont<*<tc  light.”— CranviUe. 
-Belonging  to  a  house  or  household ;  living  in  or  near 
human  habitations;  —  lienee,  tame,  not  wild;  as,  d(fnus- 
tic  fowls. 

“  The  faithful  husband  is  a  tractable  and  domt$tic  animal. 

Atiditon. 

-n.  A  house-servant;  one  who  lives  in  the  house  or 
family  of  another,  as  an  assistant  for  hire:  a  servant  or 
hired* laborer  residing  with  a  family;  as, au  old,  failhiul 
domestic 


round  or  polygonal  at  the  base.  A  distinction  should  I  .  ”1  Cotton  goods  of  home  manufacture;  as,  gray 

properly  be  nm.l.-  between  th;  terms  dome  nnd  cuimlaA 

—  the  former  applying  to  the  exterior,  or  cimrexity  ol  ,,  Having  reference  to  family  af- 

the  covering,  anil  the  la. tor  to  its  interior  surface,  or 

concariti/;  but  they  are  generally  used  as  synoii>mou.->  ‘  i-. tb.  I.at.  domasticor,  rfomcsticatus.] 

expre.ssion.s.  In  building  a  il.  of  masonry,  its  thickness ,  n,.ike  or  render  domestic;  to  cause  to  retire  from 

siionld  lie  the  grc.atest  at  llie  h.ase.  which  is  the  weakest 


SUOUUl  '»B  n««’  ‘‘k  -J..' .  * 

part,  and  gnidually  diminish  towards  its  crown  or  centre. 
The  lower  courses  of  masonry  should  also  be  strength¬ 
ened  bv  hooping  or  framing,  particularly  if  the  diameter 
of  the' base  be  considerable.  The  principles  on  winch 


puhlic  notice;  to  accustom  to  remain  mncli  at  lionie; 
ns.  a  dnm>’s/icaffd  tiushand.— To  make  one's  self  familiar ; 
to  feel  at  ease,  and  as  if  at  home;  as,  no  seiisihlo  man 
will  dnmesticatf  with  his  iiiotlier  in-law. 


of  the  base  be  considerable.  The  principles  on  winch  t-.me-  to  ncciistom  to  human  associations;  as,  to 

the  eqnilihrium  of  a  dome  is  maintained  are  similar  to  ,  a  vonng  hear. 

those  on  which  the  e(|Uilihriiini  of  arches  depends.  n.  fb.  bat.  dnrnfsticatio.]  Act  of 

are  put  together  on  centrings  of  elaborate  constriictmn  :  jesting  or  withdrawing  from  piililic  notice,  and 

hilt  these  serve  rather  as  a  scaffold  for  the  workman  ...  . , - - 


than  as  a  support  for  the  materials  of  whicli  the  D.isi 

rtvl  V  ..  ..cn  #ll.^  /4 


uomesiicami^,  Vi  -  ---  -  '  , 

living  much  at  home;  act  of  taming  or  reclaiming  wild 

made,  until  Vhe  crown  is  inserted.  The  use  of  the  7).  '  „  One  who  domesticates,  or  lives  in 

was  not  resorted  to  hy  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  ^ 

Greeks;  hnt  the  Romans,  who  were  the  first  to  "se  t^  OoniVsticrit V,  (do-mes-tis'e-ie,)  n.  [bat.  donusticitas.] 
arch  to  any  great  extent,  also  erected  circular  vaulted  home  '- 


roofs  or  D.  over 
many  of  the  temples 
of  t  h  e  i  r  heathen 
gods,  among  which 
maybe  nameii  those 
of  Bacchu.,  .Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  Diana, 
and  tlie  niagniftceut 
Pantiieon  at  Rome. 
Tlicy  also  covered 
t  li  e  cliamhers  o  f 
some  of  tlieir  splen¬ 
did  batlis  with  roofs 
built  in  this  form,  as 
in  the  baths  of  Cara¬ 
cal  la,  and  Diode- 
tian.  In  Byzantine 
architecture,  the  D- 
was  a  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  in  all  catliedrals 


State  of  being  domesticated;  liome-lile. 

Oom'ett.  n.  A  mixed  cotton  and  woollen  cloth. 
I>o'iilovlii*<“.  ”•  (j'fi”-)  An  arsenuret  of  copper,  found 
in  I’eni,  and  in  Miachipicoton,  ap  island  of  bake  Supe¬ 
rior.  Sp.  pr.  7  to  7-50.  .  .  ^  , 

Ikoili'icnl.  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  dome. 

'  Oomloilo.  (rforn'e-*''.)  «•  [Fr  ,  fc""'  Lat.  domicihum, 
from  dontus.  n  house.]  -A  habitation;  a  dwelling;  an 
abode;  a  mansion  ;  a  place  of  perniauent  residence;  the 
place  where  a  person  has  Ills  home,  or  where  he  has 
his  family  residence. 

(Law.)  In  a  strict  and  legal  sense,  the  7).,  legal  resi¬ 
dence.  or  inhabitancy  of  a  person  is  where  he  has  his  true 
fi-xed  permanent  home,  and  principal  estahlishiiient,  and 
to  which,  whenever  he  is  absent,  ho  has  the  intention 
of  returning.  IL  may  he  either  national  or  domfstic. 
In  deciding  the  question  of  national  D.,  the  point  to  he 
determined  will  he,  in  which  of  two  or  more  distinct: 
nationalities  a  man  has  liis  D.  In  deciding  tlic  matter 
of  domestic  D.,  the  question  is,  in  which  subdivision 
of  tlie  nation  does  tlie  iierson  have  ids  1>.  Mere  taking 
up  residence  is  not  sufficient,  unless  intention  to  alian- 
Qon  former  D.  is  accompanied  hy  some  act  in  further¬ 
ance  of  such  intention.  V.  is  of  tliree  kinds ;  JJ.  by 
birth,  D.  by  choice,  and  D.  by  ojieratimi  of  law.  Tlie 
first  is  the  common  case  of  the  place  ol  liirtli.ctomicitiuin 
nriyinis;  tlie  second  is  that  wliich  is  voluntarily  ac¬ 
quired  hy  a  pnrXy.  frroprio  marte ;  tlie  last  is  consequen¬ 
tial  a-s  that  of  tlie  wife  wlio  has  for  J).  the  D.  of  her 
liushand.  The  D.  of  an  illegitimate  cliild  is  tliat  of  the 
mother.  If  a  person  goes  into  a  foreign  country,  and 
engages  in  trade  tliere,  lie  is,  liy  tlie  law  of  nations,  to 
he  considered  a  merchant  of  tliat  country,  and  subject 
to  all  civil  processes,  wliethcr  tliat  country  ho  hostile 
or  neutral.  Tlie  disposition  of,  succession  to,  or  distri¬ 
bution  of,  tlie  personal  property  of  a  dei  etlent.  wiierevcr 
situated,  is  to  he  made  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  of 
his  actual  residence  at  the  time  of  liis  deatli. 

A  member  of  a  household. 

[Fr.  domiciliaire  ;  b.  bat.  domiciU- 


liireni  jm  vHiiivui  rtja  . 

and  cliurches  built  846.— the  pantheon.  (Pans.) 
after  that  style,  and 

among  these  the  D.  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
may  be  especially  noticed.  (See  Byzvntine  Architec- 
TCRE.)  The  majority  of  the  Italian  churches  built  during 
the  Middle  Age.s  are  also  surmounted  by  D.  The  great 
D.  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home  was  designe^l  and  partly  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Michael-Angelo.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  D.  of  more  mCMlern  construction  | 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Invulides  and  the  Pan-i 
theon  (fig.  S46)  at  Paris,  that  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  I 
and  that  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  — See  Equiu-| 

BRiUM  OF  Arches.  .  ,  ^  I 

(Much.)  In  locomotive-engines,  the  conical  part  of  the  , 
boiler,  forming  a  steam-chamber,  and  terminiiting  the 
top  of  the  fire-box  part.  In  a  locomotive-<mgine  the; 
safety-valves  are  usually  placed  on  the  lop  of  the  D.  or 
the  boiiv  of  the  boiler.  ' 

I>oine'-lM>ok,n-  {Eng.  Hist.)  ^  book  composed  under  Oomioil  iar  .  ^  _ _ _ 

the  dirccli.m  of  Alfred  the  Great  for  the  i  arVus^  Pertoing  to  a  domicile,  or  to  an  abode,  or  to 

lla^7worinc'S:'‘Thirb‘ok  the  relidence  of  a  person  or  family;  as,  domiciliary 

I>«.ue  .cove7!  m  (IfocA.flnliconioGvrc nginis,  the '  l>«miolI'iary  Visit.  A  visit  to  a  pri- 

hriuss  or  copper  cover  which  encloses  «he  dome,  to  pre- '  vate  ^ 

„:;^Uly:fd^;;:!;^r^hedwithadome;as,adomrd 

IKunonioluno.  (do-mafn^-tc'no.j  a  celebrated  Italian  liomioiiia'tion.  ».  Fixed  residence;  permanent 

ra"‘Bol«Xl5Sl'.  Tttn;fie“\‘;nd;rT^^^^^^^^  That  winch  pertains  to  domestic 

r  V'STi::  wl^iS*  h^  a^i^!:"^ :  a  lady  possessing 

farn"or4^ AmfrT^’Hl^spLV  ‘part^ '  IkonSoe:  "l'»«n?l«aney,  n.  Predominance ; 

i5f..  -If  \r*»T»1p«  lli«  rhof-d'ceuvre  is  the  rV)?nmw»ion  0/ ;  nsccndoncy.  . 

lir  !n Church  at  Bdhlrhem.  now  placed  in  noiil'iiiant,  a.  [hat.  from  domtn  r.  So 

'  .  ..  .  ..  »tM.  _  rti _ ”  pf  INiTAltnAl  T>ftMTV\TE-l 


th**  Vatican, opp*>site“ The  Transfiguration”  of  haphael 
Tlie  Martyrdom  of  St.  Aynes.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  his  scenes  from  tlie  life  of  the  Virgin,  are  among 
his  finest  works.  D.  was  one  of  tlie  victims  of  tlie  . 
nialigmint  persecuting  triumvirate  of  painters  at  Na- 
])les,  wliere  ho  I>.  16AI. 

D«»ineH'«lay.  »i.  See  Doomsdst. 

I>«iiie»'«iay-l>«ok,  ti.  (Lng.  Ihst.)  See  Doomsdat- 
nooK.  .  .  , 

Ikoinos'tic.  a.  [Fr.  domestique,  from  bat.  dnmesticus, 
from  domus,  a  lionae.  See  Dome.]  Belonging  to  tlie 
linuse  or  liome;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to  ones 
idace  of  residence,  and  to  tlie  family  tiierein ;  as,  domestic 
comfort,  dmnestic  concerns,  domestic  servants,  domestic 
hruiU,  ic. 


Bomin.vte.]  Having  dominion,  rulo,  or  ascendency  , 
governing:  ruling;  pre*lominant ;  authoritative;  as,  a 
domifiatit  faction. 

-7f  (Lato.)  That  to  which  a  servitude  or  easement  is 
due,  or  for  tlie  benefit  of  which  it  exists.— Distinguished 
from  seri'icnf.  that  from  which  it  is  <lne.  —  Bomner. 

(\fusic.)  The  fifth  above  the  tonic;  the  ruling  or 
governing  tone  of  the  key.  Ancient  writers  called  the  I 
J)  the  quinta  Umiy  from  its  being  the  next  in  impor-1 
tuiice  to  the  tonic.  The  D.  cliord  is  always  a 
chord,  the  thin!  being  the  subsemitcmiuni  nudu  or  h'Hd-l 
ing  note,  which  always  rises  a  semiUme  t*»  the  tonic.. 
The  D.  seventh  is  the  major  chord  with  tlie  flat  seventh 
above  the  />.,  and  is  the  same  in  major  and  minor  keys. 
The  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  D.  seventh,  and  for: 


tlie  chord  of  the  ninth  on  the  77.,  apply  to  all  other 
chords  of  the  sevcntli  or  ninth,  whicli  ari.se  from  the 
Other  degrees  of  the  scale.  The  I).  sevontli  is  n  tHOSi 
important  chord  in  modulation.  Tlie  n’s*)liition  ol  tlu 
D.  scvcntli  is  alwavs  into  tlic  chord  of  the  tonic,  when 
not  iiitemiptcd.  Tlie  D.  as  a  key  is  tlie  nearest  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  tonic.  Modulation  into  tlie  key  of  tlic  P.  ts 
so  frequent  in  composition,  tliat  its  form  may  lie  said  to 
he  stereotyped.  The  suhdomiuant,  or  under  D..  stands 
next  in  importance  to  tlie  77.,  and  lias  its  place  on  the 
fonrtli  .above  the  tonic,  or.  wliicli  is  tlie  same,  on  the 
fifth  below.  The  cliord  of  tlie  sulidoniinant  is  major  or 
minor,  according  to  tlie  mode  of  the  key.  The  cliords 
on  all  otlier  degrees  of  tlic  scale,  being  eitlier  minor  or 
diminished,  give  greater  importance  to  the  major  chords 
of  the  tonic,  77.,  and  sitlidoiiiinant ;  in  which  chords  all 
I  the  notes  of  the  scale  are  found,  while  the  coniliination 
;  of  these  chords,  giving  tlie  most  perfect  iniprcssioti  ot  a 
key,  inaj*  account  for  tlieir  being  of  sucli  importance  in 

t  liarinony.  ,  .  .  j  ■  . 

Doni'inate.  r.  a.  [bat.  dominor,dominalus — dominus, 
a  lord,  from  donio  ;  Gr.  damao  ;  Saiisk.  (7aia,  to  tame.] 
To  rule ;  to  govern  ;  to  prevail ;  to  predominate  over. 

**  The  dominatiny  humour  makes  the  dream."  — Pope. 
noiiiiiia'tioii.  n.  [Fr.;  bat.  i/ominariV).]  Buie;  do¬ 
minion  ;  exercise  of  power  in  ruling,  supreme  authority ; 
government;  tyranny  ;  as,  “  tlie  lianglitiness  ot  domina¬ 
tion.”  (iJiirAe.)— Faction;  party.  — Gne  liighly  exalted 
in  power;  — said  of  a  supposed  order  of  angelic  beings. 

"  Bominaliotts,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers — JfiVlon. 
Doni'inatixo.  a.  Imperious;  aiitlioritative ;  ruling. 
Uoiii'inalor,  n.  The  presiding  or  predoniinaiit  power, 
or  influence.  ,  •  n  m 

Donkiiioor',  V.  n.  [Fr.  dominer ;  bat.  dominor.\^  10 
,  govern  magisterially  or  tyrannically;  to  rule  witli  inso- 
I  lence  of  power,  or  arhiti  ary  sway  ;  to  Iduster ;  to  liector ; 
to  play  the  master;  to  swell  with  conscious  superiority 
or  liauglit  iiiess ;  often  preceding  over;  us,  to  domineir  over 
an  inferior.  , rv 

i  nomin'sfo.  (San.)  a  seaport-town,  and  cap.  of  the  U(> 
minican  rcpuliiic,  on  tlie  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Havti  at  tlie  nioiitli  of  the  Ozania.  whicli  forms  its  har¬ 
bor;  I.at.  18°  28'  40"  N.,  bon.  6U°  b<d>  37"  IV.:  was  the 
first  permanent  settlement  made  liy  Enropeiiiis  in 
America,  having  been  funndcii  in  1494  by  Bartolommeo 
Columbus.  It  is  liaudsoniely  Imilt  in  the  Spanish  style, 
and  lias  a  catliedral  wliicli  formerly  contained  tlie  ashes 
of  Cciliimlins.  Its  liarlior  is  both  safe  and  coiiiniodious, 
having  from  10  to  12  ft.of  wnter,  Imt  large  sliipscann^ot 
CIOS.,  the  liar  at  the  nioiitli  of  theOzama,  and  lie  outside. 
San  Domingo  has  considerable  commerce  witli  the  inte¬ 
rior,  lint  little  foreign  trade.  Atix  Oayes,  one  of  the 
most  flonrisliing  towns  in  tlie  island,  is  hniit  close  to  its 
S.IV.  shore,  bat.  18°  II'  10"  N..  bon.  730  60'  19"  IV.  Ships 
of  13  ft.  drauglit  can  enter  the  liiirhor.  P.  1878,  16.000. 
l>oiiliiiion.  {doin~€~nf'kay)  a  British  India 

nnd  one  of  the  Leeward  group,  abt.  ^0  ni.  N.  of^Lar- 
tiniqne.  bat.  15°  20'-15°  45'  N..  bon.  61°I3'-6I0  3OT"  W. 
bengtli  N.to  S.29  ni. ;  greatest  hreadtii  16  m.  Are«,186,436. 
Pop.  25,065  in  1861,of  whicli  aht.  15,000  are  negroes  or  col¬ 
ored.— /Vo(7.  Coffee,  sugar,  maize,  cotton,  cik-ok.  tol  acco, 
tinilicr.  and  cabinet  wood.— i>ji.  Sugar,  coffee,  rniii,  mo¬ 
lasses,  caiie-jtiice,  cocoa,  and  copper  ore.  The  isliiud 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  JV/j).  27,1^. 
I>«inin'it*al.  a.  [Fr. ;  b.  bat.  donumcalis.  from 
dominiens,  from  doininus.  lord.]  Indicating  ».iimlay, 
thebord's  dav.  or  tlic  Salil’ath.- Relating  to,  or  be¬ 
stowed  hy,  the  Saviour;  as,  “the  domimcul  gospels. 

Pdter. 

Doniiil'ioal  I.,<'tlor.  n.  (Cairnrfar.]  For  tlic  purpose 
of  exhibiting  tlic  day  of  the  week  corresi.onding  to  any 
given  day  of  tlie  year,  the  franurs  of  tlie  ecclesiastical 
calendar  denoted  tlic  seven  days  of  tlie  week  hv  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alplialet,  A,  B.  C.  D,  E.  1.  and 
O  :  and  placed  these  letters  in  a  coliinm  opposite  to  the 
davs  of  the  year,  in  sucli  a  manner  tliat  A  stood  opposite 
tlie  1st  of  .b’lnnary  or  first  day  of  tlie  year,!!  iqiposiie 
the  2d,  and  so  on  to  G,  wliicli  stood  iqiposite  tlie  itli ; 
after  wliicli  A  returns  to  tlic  8th,  and  so  on  tliroiigli  the 
366  days  of  the  vear.  Now.  if  one  of  tlic  days  of  tlie  week, 
Sunday  for  example,  falls  opposite  to  E,  Monday  will 
he  opti'osite  to  F,  Tuesday  G.  II  ednesday  A.  nnd  so  on  ; 
and  every  Sunday  through  the  year  w  ill  i.e  represented 
iiv  the  same  letter.  K.  every  Monday  iiy  F.  and  so  on. 
The  letter  wliioh  rejiresents  Sunday  is  called  tlic  Pomtni- 
cal  Letter,  or  .'iunduy  Letter.  As  tlie  common  year  con¬ 
sists  of  52  week,  and  one  day  over,  tlic  77.  L.  go  liack- 
w  ards  one  dav  every  common  year.  If  the  77.  A.  of  a 
common  year  he  G.  F  will  he  tlie  77.  L.  for  the  next  year. 
As  a  leap-.vcar  consists  of  52  weeks  and  two  days,  the 
letters  go  liackwards  two  days  every  Icaieyear.  if  in 
the  beginning  of  a  leap-year  the  77.  L.  lie  G.  E  will  he 
the  D.  L.  for  the  next  year.  Tliis  extraordinary  retro¬ 
cession.  however,  i,  made  to  take  place  at  the  inter- 
caiarv  day  (2tltli  Febrniirv)  liy  the  artifice  ot  marking 
it  liy'thesame  letter  ns  the  day  iireceding  it.  and  thus 
the  next  Sunday  is  marked  liy  the  letter  preceding  that 
whicli  miirkeil  the  Sundays  before  the  intercalaiy  day. 
Suppose  tlie  2Slh  Feliniary  in  a  leap-year  to  I’o  a  Sun- 
dav,  and  marked  by  F.  it  is  evident  that  the  D.  L.  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  E.  As  every  fourth  year  is 
a  leap-vear.  and  the  letters  are  seven  jn  number,  it  is 
clear  that  the  same  order  of  letters  must  return  in  four 
times  seven,  or  28  years,  which  would,  but  for  the 
years,  re«uir  in  seven  y**ars.  and  hence^  the  ^nur  Cf/cte 

(q  v  )  The  D.  L.  were  first  introduced  into  the  calendar 

by  the  early  Christians,  to  displace  the  nundinal  letters 
in  the  Rom'an  calemlar.  They  are  of  use  as  a  means  of 
discovering  on  what  *lay  of  the  week  any  day  of  the 
month  tails  in  a  given  year.  —  See  Easter. 
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l>oiniii'ioan«.  a.  Belonging  or  relisting  to  the  order 
of  St.  Doiniiiic;  as,  a  Doininican  nun. 

— n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Doinitiic. 

Doiiii See  Hayti  (Island  of). 

I>omin^icaiiM«  Dominican  Friars,  Black  Kiuar^. 
{EccL  Hist.)  An  order  of  monks  first  instituted  at. 
Dominic  de  Guzman,  at  Toulouse,  in  1215.  A  . -ut  the 
year  before  lie  had,  togetlier  witli  Dieg  >  do  Azebes,  eii- 
deavureil  to  convert  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of 
France  by  preaching.  Feeling  that  the  immorality  of 
the  clergy  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  were  great  aids 
to  heresy,  ho  insti¬ 
tuted  tlie  onler  of  the 
D.  for  the  purpose  of 
preacliing  and  con¬ 
verting.  Tlie  order 
was  confirmed  by  In¬ 
nocent  III.,  and  llono- 
rius  III.,  in  1216. 

Before  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Dominic  had 
found  that  preaching 
had  little  etfect  upon 
the  .Vlbigenses;  and, 
at  his  instigation,  the 
Pope  proclaimed  a 
crusacle  against  the 
“  heretie.s.”  The  bar¬ 
ons  of  Franco  were 
summoned  to  join, 
and  horrible  slanghler 
was  committed  on 
these  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple.  Dominic  himself 
is  not  .“aid  to  have 
been  a  harsh  or  cruel 
man.  but  merely  led 
blindly  away  by  reli- 
gii»ns  p.issi<m.  The 


Pig.  847.  —  A  nOMiNic.AN. 
(Frnm  Dugdale's  Monasticoii.) 


members  of  this  new  onler  wore  a  white  garment  simi¬ 
lar  to  tliat  worn  by  the  Carthusians,  with  a  black  cloak 
and  a  pointed  black  cap.  Five  years  after  their  insti¬ 
tution  they  took  the  vow  t>f  poverty,  and  in  the  follow- 
iin:  year  Dominic  di*'d.  He  was  canoni/eil  liy  Gregory 
IX.  in  12d'b  —  Another  Dominican  order  was  established 
in  1224,  called  the  Knights  of  Christ.  Its  object  was 
to  suppress  heresy  hy  firce  of  arms.  The  title  of  the 
order  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  the  P''}ntr.nts 
vf  St.  Do-ninic.  They  did  not  lose  their  civil  or  dome.s- 
tic  rights  and  privileges.  The  original  onler  increased 
rapitlly  in  numbers  and  infiuence.  In  England  they 
were  always  called  the  Blacl'  /"/•mr.s,  and  many  traces 
of  them  are  to  be  observed  in  nearly  every  town.  In 
France^  they  were  called  Jitcobins.  from  the  fact  that  they 
first  located  themselves  in  the  line  St.  Jarqups.  Paris, — 
(in  Latin,  Jaco'ms.)  They  produced  several  famous 
schol  ir.s  —  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, and  Ray-  - 
muiid  rie  Pennaforto  being  among  the  number.  Their 
great  rivals  were  the  Franciscans.  At  the  p!a*sent  day,  | 
the  tinlT  of  Dominions  flourishes  cliiefly  in  Hungary, 
Switzorlaud,  Ami*rica,  Belgium,  and  France,  where  the 
order  was  revived  in  this  century  by  the  celebrated 
Lacordaire,  7.  v. 

1>(>nilii'icnlo«  n.  [Lat.  dominusy  master,  and  cmlprty 
to  kill.]  Act  of  killing  a  master. —  One  who  is  guilty 
of  killing  his  niiister. 

I>i>3ii'i iiicic,  in  ///Diois,  a  village  of  La  Salle  co.,  about 
50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 

1>oiii'iiiic.  (St.)  See  Diminic\n.s. 

l>4»in'iiiio,  n.  [From  Lat.  In  Scotland,  a 

term  bestowed  on  a  schoolmaster,  man  of  erudition,  or 
pedagogue. 

"Prodigious!  cried  the  dominie.”  —  Scott. 

—It  is  also  applied,  in  Scotland,  toaper.soii  in  holyorders; 
as.  the  dominie  of  a  parish. 

(do-niin^gunf)  n.  [Lat.  from 

dominm.  a  lord.J  Sovereign  or  supreme  authority; 
power  of  ruling,  governing,  or  contndling;  sovereign  | 
control;  rule;  authority;  right  of  possession  and  use,  j 
without  accountability ;  empire. 

"  The  suu  never  sets  oq  my  dominione.”  —  Emperot  Charlee  V.  , 

_ Predominance;  asceiulency ;  sniierior  power ;  preponder- 1 

ance.  —  District  governed,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  I 
authority  of  a  reigning  prince  or  ruler;  territory 
country;  region;  as.tho  Do/ni'«fonof  Canada. — An  order! 
of  angels,  or  governing  power  highly  e.xalted. 

"  Thrones,  dominione.  principalities,  or  powers."  —  Col.  i.  16. 

M\rc-.\ntonio  PE,  a  Jesuit  and  jdiysician  of 
D  ilmatia,  was  the  first  to  explain  the  rainbow.  B.  1666; 
p.  1624. 

Ooiii'iiio,  n. ;  pL  Dominos,  or  Dominoes.  [Fr..  from 
Lat.  long,  loose  cloak  of  black  silk,  &c.,  j 

with  a  hood  removable  at  will,  used  as  a  general  dis-j 
guise  at  ma.'*qnerades.  — The  person  who  wears  a  dom-i 
irio  for  disguise.  —  k  semi-mask  worn  by  ladies  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  at  hah  masfiue.  S:c.  ' 
{ E':cl.)  A  hooded  cape  formerly  worn  by  priests  during 
win  ter. 

_ pi,  (Games.)  A.  game  generally  ])layeil  with  28  flat  ob¬ 
long  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone,  each  of  which,  called  a' 
domino,  is  divided’by  a  line  into  two  parts,  bearing 
numbers  marked  by  points.  The  game  is  won  by  the 
player  who  plays  out  all  his  tablets  or  P.  first,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  the  player  who  lias  the  least  nnniher  [ 
of  points  on  the  dominoes  left  in  luind  The  game  of  , 
P  is  snpposeil  to  he  very  ancient ;  it  1ms  been  traced 
b-ick  to  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese  origin.  At  the 
be-nnnin^*  of  the  ISth  century  it  was  introduced  lutol 


France  from  Italy,  and,  after  becoming  very  popular 
there,  it  spread  into  Germany  ainl  other  countries.  It 
is  nincii  played  in  some  of  tlie  U.  States. 

n.;  ])f.  Domini.  [Lat.,  master,  lord,  &c.] 
Miu-^ter;  sir;  a  title  of  respect  formerly  used  wheu  ad¬ 
dressing  iiersons  of  high  degree. 

(Latv.)  Lord;  master;  sole  owner;  proprietor. 

n.  (Min.)  A  vob'aiiic  rock  (porpbyritic 
trachyte)  forming  the  Buy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne. 
Doiiiitiuii.  Titus  Flavius  Augustus,  (do-mish'yan,) 
the  last  of  the  "  Twelve  Ca'sars,”  and  youngest  son  ol 
the  Kmpi  rur  Vespasian,  was  n.  51  a.  d.  He  early  dis¬ 
played  the  liceiitionsnes.s  and  cruelty  of  his  disposition, 
and  was  kept  —  both  by  his  father  and  by  his  brother,  the 
noble,  geiiei'ous  Titus,  who  succeeded  Vespasian  —  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  public  life,  being  intrusted  with  no 
enijiloyinent,  ami  compelled  to  live  altogether  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen.  When  proclaimed  emperor,  on  the  death 
of  Titus,  which  he  is  suspected  of  having  accelerated, 
if  not  procured,  he  proved  the  wisdom  of  tlie  restraint 
which  had  been  put  upon  him  by  the  ferocity  in  which 
he  ultimately  revelled.  His  first  administrative  acts 
were  judicious,  and  gave  an  augury  of  better  things, 
which  was  soon  belied.  A.spiring  to  military  fame,  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  uinlerhikings,  and  aft.  r  his  de¬ 
feat  by  the  Dacians,  who  compelled  him  to  make  a  hu¬ 
miliating  peace,  his  natural  dispositimi  —  suspiciinis,  sav¬ 
age,  gloomy,  and  morose  —  manifested  it.-ielf  in  all  its 
naked  deformity.  To  he  honorable  and  virtuous  was 
to  be  a  mark  for  destruction  —  the  mere  suspicion  of 
patriotism  a  warrant  for  death.  His  bloody  reign 
fnriiisbes  some  of  the  most  thrilling  jaiges  of  that 
master-spirit  among  liisturians,  Tacitus;  ami  points 
with  Its  keenest  shalts  the  withering  irony  of  the  great 
satirist  .liiveiial.  After  escaping  from  many  conspiracies, 
the  monster  fell,  on  the  18th  ot  Sept.,  96,  tlie  victim  of  a 
plot  ill  which  his  wife,  Doinitia.  bore  a  prominent  part. 

a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  rises  in  N.  Bra¬ 
bant.  ami  utter  a  course  of  45  m.  fulls  into  the  Meuse,  4 
m.  from  Boi.s-le-I)uc. 

l>o'mo  <r4>sso'la,  a  charming  small  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  I'ledmoui,  on  tlie  F(.>ce,  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon 
route,  20  m.  from  Ballauga  ;  2,716. 

Doiii'rt‘my-la-l*ucoll<?,  a  village  of  France,  dep.of 
the  Vosges*  Joan  of  Arc  wils  born  here.  Tlie  cottage 
in  whicli  she  was  born  has  been  lately  repaired  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  government. 

I>oii,  n.  [From  Lat.  (/omuiMS.]  A  >paiiish  title  of  re¬ 
spect  wlieii  addressing  a  person,  equivalent  to  the  Eng 
lish  J/a.s'b'r  (Mr.);  Italian,  NiV/nor ;  Portuguese,  Pom; 
German,  llcrr;  French,  Mon.^ieur,  Ac.  —  This  appellation 
was  in  former  times  confined  exclusively  to  grandees, 
or  persons  of  noble  l»lood;  but  its  use  has  now  become 
generally  applicable  to  all  classes. 

_ A  term  applied  to  a  person  of  consequence,  whether 

real  or  pretentious  ;  as  (at  the  English  universities),  a 
college  don. 

"  The  great  dons  of  wit.”  —  Pope. 

I>on,  r.  a.  [To  do  on  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  rfq/T,  or 
do  oj}\  (|.  v.]  To  put  on  apparel ;  to  dress ;  to  invest 
witli;  as,  her  helm  the  virgin  dtmn'd.^’ —  Fairfax. 
I>oil,  (anc.  Tdnais.)  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  rises 
in  a  small  lake  in  the  government  of  Tula,  in  about  Lat. 
53045'  N.,  and  Lon.  38°  llX  E.  It  flows  at  first  in  a 
S.E.  direction  through  the  govts,  of  Tula,  Riuznn.  Tam¬ 
bov,  and  Woronetz,  and  after  winding  S.W.  through 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  it  advances  to  its  em¬ 
bouchure  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  it  enters  by  three 
mouths,  only  one  of  which  is  navigable.  Tlic  Don  re¬ 
ceives  80  aftiuents,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Sosna 
and  the  Donetz  on  the  right,  ami  on  the  left  the  Khoper, 
the  Medvieditza,  the  Sal.  and  the  Manitch.  Its  total 
length  is  about  995  m.  Its  course  is  obstructed  by  fre 
querit  sand-banks,  which,  when  tlie  water  is  low,  render 
navigation  impossible  to  any  but  flat-bottomed  boats. 
From  April  to  June  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadiuisk, 
600  m.  from  its  month.  The  Don  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  tho  Volga,  and  by  this  means  the  produce 
ami  manufactures  of  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  tho 
S.  provinces  of  Russia.  The  waters  of  tho  Don  abound 
in  fish,  the  traffic  in  which  commodity  is  considerable, 
especially  in  its  lower  course. 
l>oii,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Tliis  name  is 
applied  to  that  region  of  barren  steppes  lying  between 
the  Don  on  the  west,  and  the  Caucasian  range  on  the 
east,  in  soutlieni  European  Russia,  ami  is  estimated  to 
contain  a  roving  population  of  949,682  Cossacks.  —  See 


annals  are  so  stained  with  murder,  treachery,  and  re¬ 
volting  vices,  that,  us  they  rather  injured  than  benefited 
mankind,  their  names  may  be  expunged  with  profit 
from  the  history  of  a  land  tliey  di.sgraced  by  their  un¬ 
natural  deeds.  Donald  I.  coiiiiuenced  bis  reign  in  216; 
and  the  Vlllth,  called  the  Banty  was  delbruued  by 
Edgar  Atbeling  in  1098. 

l>Oii'aild»on,in  l*tfnnsyh'ania,x\  post-village  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Co.,  about  15  111.  S.W.  of  Pottsville. 
l>oii'al(lKOiivillc*ii  in  LouisianayM  post-town,  cap.  of 
Ascension  parish,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  liea«l 
of  Bayou  La  Fourche,  about  82  in.  above  New  Orleans. 
On  August  10.  1862,  it  was  bombarded  and  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Admiral  Farragut.  Fop.  1,573. 
l>oii'ally*!4  in  Ftnnsylvaniay  a  post-office  of 

Perry  co. 

Do'll  ary.  n.  [Lat.  donarium.\  A  thing  given  for  a 
sacred  use. 

]>oiiato'.  V.  a.  [Lat.  donarty  donatuMy  from  dart,  to 
give.]  To  give ;  to  grant ;  to  bestow ;  as,  to  deviate  a  sum 
of  money.  (American  and  modern.  Not  used  in  Engl.) 
l>oiiHtri'lo.  properly  Donato  di  Bello  di  Bardi,  ono 
of  the  greatest  Italian  sculptors,  b.  at  Florence,  1383. 
He  enjoyed  tlie  patronage  of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo  I., 
executed  many  fine  works  at  Florence  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  dej^ee  of  excellence 
which  it  had  md  previously  readied  in  modern  times. 
Among  his  best  W(*rk8  arc  the  statues  of  St.  Marky  Pa^ 
vid.  St.  Johiiy  and  St.  George;  the  group  of  Judith  and 
HoliftTHts;  the  monumeiits  of  7b;<e  .A'JV/7.  and 

Cardinal  Brancacci  a  Fiela  ;  and  an.  Aimuiiciation.  D. 
1466. 

Doiiiitioii.  (do-nd'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat-  donatiOy  from 
danOy  to  give,  from  domm.  a  gift.]  Act  of  jireseiitiiig 
with,  giving,  bestowing,  or  granting.  —  That  which  is 
given,  rendered,  or  bestowed;  a  benefaction;  a  gift; 
a  present;  as,  a  donation  for  cliaritable  pnrpi'ses. 

(Law.)  Act  or  contract  by  which  a  thing,  or  the  use 
of  it,  is  transferred  to  a  person  or  corporation  as  a  free 
gift;  as,  a  letter  of  donatitm. 

*  Donation  party.  In  the  U.  States,  a  party  assembled 
at  the  l•e^id^-nce  of  a  particular  person,  to  present  him 
individually  with  gifts  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

Iloiisi'tioii.  in  d'rnnsylvania.  a  P.  O.of  Huntingdon  co. 

l>oiiu'trN  i  oini't.  (Astron.)  A  brilliant  comet,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Hoieiice  by  an  Italian  astronomer  named 
Dunati,  early  in  June,  1858,  when  it  w’a.s  supiiosed  to  be 
nearly  230,000,000  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  It 
became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  beginning  of  the 
SeptrnibiT  following,  reaching  its  perilielion  about  the 
3(hli  of  that  month.  It  readied  the  point  in  its  orbit 
nearest  to  the  earth  on  Oct.  H).  when  the  diameter  ot  its 


head  aj)peared  to  be  about  ICO.OOO  miles,  and  that  o!  the 
nucleus  800  miles.  When  it  first  became  visible  without 
the  aid  of  a  telescope,  its  tail  apjieared  to  be  14.0i  0,(  00 
of  miles  in  length.  Tbisgrailually  increased  to  51.000,(00 
on  Oct.  10,  when  the  tail  seemed  to  cover  an  arc  of  40°  ; 
but  as  it  went  away  from  the  earth,  tlie  length  of  this 
part  of  the  comet  diminished  w  ith  greater  apparent  ra¬ 
pidity  than  it  had  previously  increased. 

1^011 'titiiiiifi.  n.  [Fr.  dtmatisme ;  l..nt.^/r/?K/DVw«5.}  (Ercl. 
Hist.)  The  schismatic  doctrines  held  by  the  Donatisls, 
q.  V. 

n.pl.  (Feel  Hist.)  On  the  election  of  Oe- 
ciliunus  to  the  see  of  Cartilage,  in  311,  the  minority 
chose  another  bishop,  who,  dying  in  313,  was  succeeded 
*  by  Donatus.  He  funned  the  malcontents  into  a  sejiu- 
rate  party  named  alter  himself.  The  peculiarity  of  tlio 
sect  was  it.s  strictness  in  matters  of  clinrcb  discipline. 
Severe  laws  were  jiassed  against  it  in  316,  and  it  was 
condeimied  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  411.  It  wiis 
not  totally  extinguished  till  the  7th  eent. 
Doiintfii'tie,  a.  Relating,  or  iiertaining,  to  donatism. 
lloii'tttivo*  n.  [Lat.  doiiativnm,  a  largess,  from  deno; 
Fr.  donatif  ;  8i>.  and  It.  dMiativo.]  A  largess;  a  gilt;  a 
gratuity ;  a  present. 

— rt.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation. 

Dona  tor,  u.  (Law.)  A  donor  or  giver. 

Don'atory.  n.  (Scottish  Law.)  The  person  on  whom 
the  king  be.stows  his  right  to  any  Ibrleiture  that  lias 
fallen  to  the  crown. 

Doiiaim  ortli,  (don'ow-vairty)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  24  111.  from  Augsburg.  Tlie  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  gained  an  important  victory  here  ovct  the  Ba¬ 
varian  army  of  the  Count  of  Arco,  July  2,  1704.  An¬ 
other  battle  was  fought  here,  Oct.  6. 1805,  between  the 
French  under  Soult,  and  the  Germans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorunis. 


Don.  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  Ben  Aven,  and,  after]  Don  Ueiii'to,  a  town  of  ^  Badajoz. 

irse  of  about  78  m.,  falling  into  the  North  Sea,  2  in.  I  Man/.  W  oollens.  I  al’out  15  (»00. 


a  course  -  -  . 

from  Abndeen.  —  Another,  in  England,  ri.ses  in  the 
moors  ner.r  Penistone,  Yorkshire,  and,  after  a  course 
of  67  m.,  joining  the  Ouse  at  Goole. 

Do'iVa.  n.  iSp.  and  Pg.  fein.  of  c/w.]  A  title  used  in 

Sjiain,  Portugult  Ac.,  to'denotea  lady  or  gentlewoman ;  Don  Vaster,  111 
as,  PoTta  Luisa.  (It  is  sometimes  written but 
erroneously,  tho  latter  spelling  being  strictly  Italian.) 

D<i'na,  in  Petauare.  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  on  Delaware 
Bav,  about  7  in.  N.K.  of  Dover. 

Dona.  (San,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  tho  Piave,  18  ni. 
from  Venice;  pop.  about  5,0(10. 

Do'nable,  a.  [Lat.  donabilis.]  That  may  be  donated 
or  given. 

I>onaear's'yrite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Frfierslere- 
NITE.  q.  r.  .  ,  I 

Donaji'hatlee.  (don-na-ha-deFy)  a  seaport-town  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  on  its  eastern  coast,  in  the  county  of  ' 

Down,  16  in.  from  Belfast ;  it  lias  a  pop.  of  2,671,  princi¬ 
pally  emidoyed  in  i»reparing  flax,  and  linen  weaving. 

Don'.llH,  tho  name  borne  by  a  line  of  Scotch  kings  who 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  lera,  and  whose 
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I>oii  castor.  ii  town  of  Kiiglaiid,  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorksliire,  celebnited  for  its  liorse-races  :  tlie  great  “  St. 
Loger ”  is  run  for  liere.  Mitiiuf.  Cotton  and  woidlen 
spinning,  and  glove  and  stocking-knitting.  I^op. 
i,,,,',.si„tor.  in  Mart/Uiwtf  a  P.  O.  of  Charles  co. 

Uuiie.  (d«»,)  pj).  oi'i)o,  q.  V.  Acted;  performed;  exe- 
cntiMl;  finislied.  —  [From  Lat.  dimare,  to  give.]  (iiven 
out;  issued;  puldislied;  —  used,  principally-,  as  certify¬ 
ing  tho  date  of  a  proclamation  or  of  inildic  documents  ; 
a.s,  ■■  I)nne  at  W.asiiington,  this  first  day  of  January.” 

_ Vsed  interjcctionally  to  denote  acceptance  of  a  wager, 

proposal,  Ac. 

*'  Done  /  the  wager  ?  ”  —  Shake. 

Doiloo'.  n.  [Fr.  donn^,  from  Lat.  donare.  See  Donate.! 
Tlie  recipient  of  a  gift,  grant,  or  donation; — opposeJ 
to  donor. 

Don«‘X«b(dww-'^.(7f^w>?',)a  maritime  co.  intheN.W.  part 
of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  bounded  by  cos.  Londonderry,  Ty¬ 
rone,  and  Fermanagh  on  the  S.E.  and  S.,and  on  all  other 
.-ides  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Aren, 
1,193,443  acres,  of  which  about  393,290  acres 
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iraMc,  and  the  balance  waste.  Hirers.  Swillyand  Leenan. 
i'«r/acc,  moiuitaiiums.  The  shores  are  greatly  indented^ 
and  the  co.  contains  Loughs  Swilly  and  Mulroy,  with 
Slieephaven,  Uliddore,  Guyharra,  and  Ix)chni8  bays,  and 
many  islands  oft'  the  coiust.  The  inlaini  lakes  are  also 
nunierous.  the  principal  of  which  is  Lake  Derg,  iinvhich 
is  the  famous  island  “St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.’  J  nn. 
towns.  Ballyshannon  and  Letterkenny.  with  the  ports 
of  Rathmelton,  Donegal,  and  Killybegs.  i’op.  V! 1 1 ,» Ja. 
lioilOifal',  in  Heniisulvania,  a  village  and  township  of 
Butler  co.,  about  7  m.  N.E.  of  Butler:  ]>op.  Soi 
—A  village  and  township  of  Washington  co.,  bordering 

oil  W.  Virginia;  pop.  2,0t'i8. 

-A  post-village  and  township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  about 
44  111.  E.S  E.  of  Pittsburg ;  pop.  1,004. 

Don'elsoti.  in  Tennessee.  See  Fort  Donelson. 

I>oii  erailP.  a  market-town  and  par.  of  co.  Cork,  proy. 
Munster.  Ireland,  on  the  Awbeg  River.  The  ruineilcastle 
of  Kilcolmaii,  in  the  vicinity,  was  a  fiivorite  residence 
of  the  poet  Spenser.  Hyp.  of  the  tow;n  2,TW. 

a  river  of  S.  Russia,  the  chief  aftluent  of  the 
Don.  into  which  it  falls  450  m.  from  its  source. 
Y>oii«»'o’la«  a  iirov.  of  Upper  Nubia,  in  Africa,  lying  he- 
t“  emi  La“  18°  and  19°  30'.*^  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mah.ass, , 
and  on  the  S.  bv  the  country  of  the  Sheygya  negroes  Its ' 
greatest  breadth  is  little  oyer  3  ni.  The^c^imf  towm  is  Aew 


appearance  It  w.as  brought  on  the  English  stage  by  Do'nnni.  «-  In  Turkey,  a  land-measure,  comprising 
Si"  under  the  Solent  or 

on  the  stage.  It  is  this  version  th.it  i>„„'a'le.«acU,  n.  [Ger.  diirMsacl-.]  A  cant  name  for 

;pml"lt  was'ft'r^  o;rtic  ih^u;  the  Scottish  bagpipi.  (Used  principally  in  the  N.  of 

^f  w^riuTu  ty  'dllnL  I>o«"k  "n!^  [Scot.]  A  wooden  plug,  or  brick,  inserted  in 

S<1.  in‘  Rivers.  Flint  River,  LunipkinV,  Gum,  aiul  Cchar 
creeks.  iS^r/ace,  level.  iSofZ,  mostly  fertile.  Cu/>.  ^  ienua. 
2*>>p.  9,790. 


rauua:  a  - -  -  m'.,: 

far  the  character,  of  the  original;  and  Irosper  Men 
mee*s  novel,  Les  Ames  <lu  Purgatoire,  ou  hs  Peux  Don 
Juan^  is  founded  upon  it.  ^  m  . 

I>oii  JTuaii*  in  hnliana,  a  posl-ofnce  ot  Ferry  co. 

_  -  y  .  »j  T  \  —  r  1.1  »•  4'r./,»iy  rhm  nm 


greaieei  oreauiii  i»  vs. -  - 

l)on':^ola,  on  the  Nile,  with  a  pop.  of  6,000.  Man/.  In 

digo  Erp.  Slaves.  Ibrahim  Fasha  captured  it  from  I 
tlie  Mamelukes  in  1820.  i  *1 

l>ons'4>’4a.  in  JIHnois,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  about 
iiT  N.  ot  Cairo  ; /x/p.  3,095.  t>  *  i. 

in  Jwiiana.  a  village  of  Gibson  co.,  on  F atok 

Cretdi,  abt.  Um.  K.  ofPriiio  lon.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Doiijfolji  WOO.  n.  (6rV.o^.)  A  native  or  inhabitixnt  of 
Ilo'ni'.'  n.  '  (A'diif.)  -A  vessel  peculiar  to  the  coast  of 

(’oroniandel.  Ilindostan.  I 

DoiiilVrmis.  u.  [Lat.  donum,  and /erre,  to  bear.J| 
Bearing  gifts.  | 

{ddn'e-fan,")  in  Kansas,  a  5i.E.  co.,  next  to, 
Mis.souri.  Area.  nbt.  390  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  .Mis.souri  and 
IVolf  rivers,  ihirface.  diversified.  5i<il,  fertile.  Jiiii., 
Coal.  Clip.  Troy.  I’op.  13,971.  .  ’ 

_ \  post-town  of  the  above  CO.,  on  the  Missouri  River,abt, 

28  111.  above  Leavenworth.  .  i 

in  .Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ripley 
CO.,  on  Current  River;  pop.  lit).  .  ,  , 

Doiiizrt'ti.  Gaetano,  a  celebrated  Italian  musical 
composer,  B.  at  Bergamo,  1798.  He  w.as  educatiyi  u iider 
Mayer  and  Mattei,  and  before  he  had  coiuplett-dhis  20th 
year  he  had  produced  Enrico  di  Borgogna,  an  opera  iii 
wliicli  Madame  Catalaiii  sustained  tlie  principal  cliarac- 
ter.  This  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  others;  ami  his 
fertility  of  invention  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
tliat,  besides  otlier  musical  compositions,  he  produced , 
in  all  03  operas,  many  of  which,  such  ns  Anna  Bolena  , 
Elisir  eTAmore,  Lucia  di  Lammrrmoor.  La  Figha  del 
iicggimcnlo.  and  Don  Pasquale,  liave  taken  permanent  i 
possession  of  tlie  stage,  ills  mind  gave  w-ay  m  1844  ; 
and  after  four  years'  re.sideiiceiii  amaison  de.saiitd  near 
Paris,  he  was  removed  to  Bergamo,  where  he  P.  in  1848 
Don  jon.  Wun'g.'on,  n.  [Fr.  dotyom]  The  central 
b  u  i'  1  d  i  n  g,  or  ~ 


keep,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  castle,  to 
which  the  gar¬ 
rison  could  re¬ 
tire  in  case  of 
necessity.  Fig. 

848  is  a  plan  of 
the  Tower  of 
London,  in 
which  A  is  the  ' 
donjon,  and  B  = 
the  barhican. —  ‘ 

Prisoners  were ; 
generally  con- 
lined  in  the 
basement  story 
of  the  D  y  and 

from  this  cir-  > 

cumstance  the  word,  which  is  now  written  dungeon.,  has ! 
been  t.aken  to  express  any  dark  and  dreary  prison-cell; 
but  more  particularly  one  which  is  partially  or  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  grouinl. 

3>oii  Ju'an.  {Lit.)  A  legendary  or  mythical  character 
prevalent  in  Southern  Europe,  and  intended  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  embodiment  of  sensuality  and  want  of  faith. 
It  stands  in  contrast  to  Goethe's  Faust,  which  repre¬ 
sents  ratlier  a  crafty  and  subtle  rationalism  tending 
towards  the  siirae  ends.  The  legend  of  D.  J.  represents 
the  hero  as  ca  profligate  man,  who  gives  himself  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  own  selfish  pleasures,  especially  to  that  of  ; 
love.  The  versions  are  numerous,  but  bear  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  one  another.  The  principal  events  are  as 
follows:  The  scene  is  laid  at  Seville, and  />.  J.  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  belonging  to  a  high  an<l  celebrated  family. 
His  chief  object  is  the  seduction  of  the  daughter  of  a 
governor  at  Seville.  Finding  that  the  father  opposes 
his  designs,  he  stabs  him  in  a  .iuel.  Afterwards,  forc¬ 
ing  bis  wav  into  the  family  toniD  of  the  murdered  man, 
he  orders  a  feast  to  be  laid  out,  and  peerincly  invites 
the  marble  statue  whicb  had  been  raiseii  to  his  victim 
to  join  him  at  the  banquet.  The  statue  does  appe.ir. 
and,  seizing  D.  J.,  both  of  them  sink  together  into  hell. 
The  genuine  legend  of  D.  J.  was  first  put  into  form  by 
Gabriel  Tellez  (Tirso  de  Molina),  in  El  Burladnr  df 
Sevilla  y  Cfmvivad^de  Piedra.  This  drama  was  tnins- 
planted  to  the  Italian  stage  about  1620.  and  soon  found 
its  way  to  Paris,  where  numerous  versions  of  it,  among 
others*  Moliere's  Ff.stin  dt  Pierre,  (1609,)  made  their 


A  nickname  said  to  be  applied  to  an  ass  from  his 
color;  an  ass  of  any  kind.  —  See  Ass.  ^ 

— A  stupid  jierson  ;  a  thick-headed  fellow.  (Used  in  con- 

DoiCkir-onsiiie.  «•  An  auxiliary  cnglno, 

uswl  priiiciinilly  for  pumiiiiig  water  into  hollers,  lilting 
heavy  weights.  &c. 

Don'key-l>«im|>.  (.Vne/i.l  A  eteani-puiup  em¬ 
ployed  in  forcing  water  into  boilers. 

Doii'iia.  7!.  [It.J  In  Italy,atitlcof  respect  or  ceremony 

used  in  addressing  a  lady ;  as,  Donna  Julia. 

Don’n»  Alia,  or  Anna,  in  Krw  Mexico,  a  S.L.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Texas.  Ami,  aht.  15.090  sq.  m.  hirers,  luo 
Grande  del  Norte  and  Rio  Pecos.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous.  Snl,  generally  fertile.  Cup.  Donna  Ana.  Pop. 
S.StM. 


_  a.  iia 

Donna  Ana.  in  7V>u>  Mririco,  a  village,  ciip.  of  Donna  j  |)„„„,'.|,;,lin.  n 
—  ■  "  ■  'el  Norte,abt.48  m.N.N..\\.j 


dema,  to  perceive.]  To  condemn  to  any  punisliment ; 
to  consign  by  a  judicial  decree  or  sentence;  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  on;  as,  to  doom  a.  man  to  death.-- To 
destine;  to  command  and  determine  by  judicial  author¬ 
ity:  to  fix  irrevocably  the  fate  or  direction  of. 

“  Destin'd  to  love,  your  eyes  are  doom'd  to  reign.”— GrainaTle. 

— To  mulct;  to  condemit  or  imiiish  by  a  penalty. 

'*  Doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain.” — ll'ordstcorth. 

_ 71,  .Tudgment;  judicial  sentence:  determination  affect¬ 
ing  the  fate  or  future  state  of  another:  sentence:  act 
of  condemnation :  decree. —  State  to  which  one  is  doomed 
ordestiued;  fate;  destiny;  lot;  ruin;  destruction. 

“  A  love  that  took  an  early  root,  and  had  an  early  doom."  Ueroeif. 

Dooiil'ase.  n.  A  fine  or  penalty. 

Having  powers  of  doom  or  destmction. 


Afla  CO.,  on  the  Rio  Grande  del 
of  El  Paso,  Texa.s  ;  pop.  728. 

Don'naUlsvllle,  in  &  Curohna,a.  post-office  of  Ahhe- 

ville  dist.  ...  T  _ 

Don'nat,  n.  [A  corruption  of  do  naugld.]  In  some 
parts  of  England,  a  term  applied  to  an  idle,  worthless 

fellow.  1  . 

DoiillO.  JoH.N,  D.D.,  (don,)  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
B.  1573.  At  the  age  of  19  he  abandoned  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  for  the  Protestant  religion,  entered  holy  orders, 
and  was  made  cliaplain  to  King  James  I.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  D.  IG31.— Dr.  74. 
was  a  man  of  great  wit,  learning,  and  pivity.  His 
satires  are  liiglily  praised  by  Dryden,  who  calls  him 
“the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  greatest  poet,  of  our 
nation.”  They  were  rendered  into  modern  English  by 
Popo. 

Doti'iiellsoii.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 
I>on  iiolsyillo,  iu  O/im,  a  post-villago  of  Clarke  co., 

a  few  m.  W.  of  Springfield.  _  ,  wt 

Oon’uor  IsaKo,  in  Califortiia,  a  P.  0.  of  Novud.a  co. 

a  village  of  England,  near  Newbury,  I 
in  Berkshire.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  its 
uoble  Norman  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Chaucer,  the 


Pig.  848. — THE  TOWER  OF  lONDOX. 


Fig.  849. — POXNHXOTOX  caster. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Buck.) 

"  father  of  Eneli.sh  poetry,”  and  which  sustained  vigor¬ 
ous  sieges  both  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  tlie  Parliaine.it.  j 
I>oii'iiisin,  77.  [See  Box.]  A  term  used  colloquially 


fifOOIII  -IKIllll.  (Bot.)  See  IlYPH-ENE. 

]>ooiiis'ilay,  Ooines'day .  n.  The  day  of  final  doom 
or  judgment;  the  great  day  when  all  men  are  to  be 
judged  and  consigned  to  endless  hapiuness  or  misery. 

The  day  of  sentence,  condeinnatiun,  or  doom. 

“  AU'SouU'  day  Is  my  body’s  dooTMctay."-^  Shaks. 

Dooiiis'llay,  or  l>omoH'<lay,  RooU.  n.  (Eng. 
Hist.)  Oneof  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  records  of 
England,  franieil  by  order  (*f  M  illiani  the  Comiueror,  to 
serve  as  the  register  from  winch  judgment  was  to  be 
given  upon  the  value,  tenure,  and  service  of  lands  there¬ 
in  described.  According  to  some  historians,  the  survey 
was  hegun  in  lOSO  or  1083:  according  to  others,  at  the 
close  of  1085.  The  book  itself  records  its  completion  in 
1086,  'J‘he  work  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the 
other  names  of  Rotufus  fVintf/nter  (Roll  of  M  incliester) ; 
Liber  de  Wintonia  (Book  of  Wiiichester,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  at  one  period  presened  in  that  city);  the 
Liber  Censualis  Anglice  (Bute-hook  of  England);  sep¬ 
tum  Thesauri  Regis  (Uecord  of  the  King's  Treasury). 

77.  Anciently,  the  name  of  the  public 
beadsman  in  Scotland. 

E>ooi\  (dor,)  77.  [A.  S.  duru.  dyr;  L.  Got.  dor;  Ger. 

th'ur;  Dan.  dor:  Teel,  dyr;  Goth,  daur.]  (Arch.)  The 
movable  panel  by  which  the  doorway  or  entrance  to 
any  building,  apartment,  closet,  or  court  is  closed.  The 
most  common  kind  of  D.  consists  of  boards  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  nailed  to  transverse  slips  of  wood.  Such  as 
these  are  called  ledge^loors.  They  are  hung  on  staples, 
and  fiu<tened  by  a  latch:  they  are  principally  used  for 
work-shops,  out-houses,  offices,  and  walled  gardens.  The 
ordinary  huus(.M:ioor  is  fastened  to  one  side  ot  the  door¬ 
way  by  hinge.s  (see  Hinges),  on  which  it  swings.  It  is 
secured  by  a  box-lock  fixed  to  the  inner  siile,  or  by  a 
mortise-lock,  which  is  buried  in  the  lock-rail,  and  worked 
by  handles  }iri)jt*cting  on  either  side.  These  D.  are  made 
of  panels  fixed  in  a  solid  frame-work,  and  finished 
by  mouMings  of  different  kinds,  wliich  surround  the 
panel.  The  horizontal  pieces  of  the  frame  are  called 
rai75.  and  the  vertical  pieces  styles.  D.  Jire  technically 
described  by  the  number  of  panels  they  contain,  and  by 
thekind  of  moulding  with  wliich  they  are  finished.  When 
they  move  on  hinges,  like  the  ordinary  doors  ot  apart¬ 
ments,  they  are  termed  sunng-doors.  I^Jirge  double  D., 
used  to  separate  any  long  ro<»m,  are  called /r>/f/i7;r/-rfoor5. 
A  jib-door  is  a  D.  in  a  wall,  which  cannot  well  be  de¬ 
tected  when  closed.  A  rolling  or  sliding-^hor  is  one 
which  travels  on  rollers,  or  in  a  groove,  parallel  and 
close  to  the  wall  in  which  is  the  ajierture  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  close.  A  smaller  D.,  which  closes  an  opening 
cut  in  the  entrance-door  of  a  court-yard  or  large  build¬ 
ing,  is  called  a  wicket-door.  A  trap-door  is  a  D.  cut  in 
the  floor  to  give  access  to  cellars,  or  open  parts  under 
the  roof  of  a  house.  D.  of  large  public  buildings  are 
sometimes  made  of  brass,  or  even  of  stone  or  marble. 
See  Doorway. 


Dublin,  containing  the  towns  ot  insniown.  lungsenn, 
and  8andymount ;  once  notorious  for  the  festival,  held  , 
annually,  known  as  Donnyhrook  Faiv,  pop.  10,000.  j 
Ro'iior,  n.  [Fr.  donneur,  fr"m  I^at.  dono.)  One  whoj 
presents,  grants,  gives,  or  bestows:  a  benefactor;  oiioi 
who  confers  a  gift  or  favor  gratuitously;  as,  a  domr  to ' 
the  poor- 

(Ltiie.)  Tie  who  makes  a  donation. 

Ron  l*e'4lro*H  Bar,  in  Calip>rnia,  a  village  of  Tuo¬ 
lumne  CO.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of 
Sonora;  )top.  abt.  300. 

Ron  Quixofo.  See  Cervantes. 

Roii'sliip,  77.  [See  Don.]  Degree,  condition,  or  quality 

of  a  person  of  gentle  blood  or  social  imixirtance.  am.  •*<»»  sip  m.  KAif.  v»ioi4**nn.  a  'o'* 

Roiii'lin,  in  Montana,  n  village  of  Missoula  co.,  on  Hell  I>oor  Crook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Dane  co 
I  Gate  River,  abt.  130  m.  N.  of  B,iimock  City.  1  Door'-Cikse,  n.  The  frame-work  m  which  a  door  is  s 
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did  of  doors,  out  of  the  honne;  in  tlie  o[ieu  air; 
abroad;'  as.  to  get  kicked  out  of  doors.— In  doors,  or 
within  doors,  under  slielter;  witiiin  tlie  lionse;  bt-iieatli 
a  roof ;  as.  to  pass  a  day  in  doors.  —  Kext  door .  or  next 
door  to,  close  to:  just  adjacent;  in  near  proximity;  as, 
a  next-door  neighlior. 

“  A  riot  unpanishod  is  next  door  to  a  tumult.” —  L  Estrange. 

To  lie  at  one's  door,  or  at  mg  or  pour  door,  to  be  im 
putalde  to;  as,  “the  fault  lies  wholly  at  mg  door."- 
Drgden. 

Door,  in  ir;.tcon.!it7.  an  extreme  E.  co.,  forming  a  narrow 
peninsula  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Micliigan.  Area, 
aht.  499  sq.  m.  Ctjo.  Gibraltar.  Pop.  4,919. 


set 


DORC 


DORI 


DORI  799 


Door'sra.  I>ur'jfa,  «.  {Hind.  Myth.)  A  Hindoo  divin¬ 
ity ;  tin*  wilt*  <it  the  g«id  J^ivii. 
l>o«r'-k<‘<.»|>er,  n.  A  porter:  ajanitor;  one  who  keep« 
wjitcli  or  guard  at  a  door;  as,  the  door-kettptr  ot  Uie 
House  of  Uopreseutatives. 


benevolence,  especially  in  making  clothes  for  the  poor; 
from  which  circiimsiance  the  modern  asswiations  for 
ndieving  poor  women  in  their  confinement,  with  clothes 
and  necessaries,  have  received  the  name  of  Dorcas  .So- 
citiit's. 


Door'-iiail,  n.  The  knobby  projection  on  whVli  tiie I  l>4>r'<*li(>at  Kivor.  See  Dauchite. 


knocker  of  a  door  falls  when  exercised  ;  —  win.  uce,  the 
common,  proverbial  saying,  dead  ns  n  d  tur-i^ail. 
I>oor'-|>late,  n.  A  metallic  plate,  i)lared  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  or  on  one  side,  or  in  the  lintel  of  a  <loor.  iiiscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  occupier  of  the  house,  Ac. 
l>oor'*Htoiie,  l>o<»r'-stO|>,  n.  The  threshold-stone 
in  a  doorway. 

]>oor'-KtO|>,  n.  (Carp.)  A  door-post. 
l>oor  Village*,  in  Indinna^a  post-village  of  La  Porte 
CO.,  abt.  3  m.  S.W.  of  La  Porte. 
l>ooP'way,  n.  An  aperture  in  the  wall  of  any  build¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  partitions,  to  allow  of  ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  the  building  itself,  and  the  various  apart¬ 
ments  that  are  within  it.  In  ordinary  buildings,  a 
strong  framework  of  wood,  to  which  tiie  do<ir  is  hung, 
is  fastened  to  bund-timhers  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the 
opening.  Tlie  vertical  pieces  or  sides  of  the  framework 
are  called  the  Jambs,  and  the  transverse  piece  at  the  top. 
the  lintel.  A  piece  of  wood  called  the  ciU,  or  sill,  is 
sometimes  put  transversely  between  tlie  feet,  or  lower 
ends  of  the  jambs,  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  tlie 
framework.  For  entrance-doors,  the  sill  is  generally  of 
stone.  The  framework  is  finished  around  the  e«lge 
nearest  the  wall  of  tlie  room  or  pa.ssage  by  a  moulding. 
Doorways  var}'  according  to  the  size  ami  importance  of 
the  building  or  apartment  to  wliich  lliey  give  access, 
but  the  dimensi4Ui8  of  an  ordinary  D.  are  about  7  by  3 
•feet.  The  treatment  of  the  D.  forms  a  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  in  the  various  styles  of  architecture.  In 
Egyptian  ami  .Assyrian  architecture,  the  />.  are  sur 
mounte«l  with  square  lintels.  The  openings,  particu¬ 
larly  in  tho  former,  were  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at 


850.  —  TOWER  OP  THE  WINDS,  ATHENS,  (aS  it  Was). 

the  top,  and  surrounded  by  a  flat  moulding  enriched 
with  sculpture.  The  lintel  was  generally  very  deep, 
and  surmounted  with  a  projecting  cornice,  and  colossal 
figures  were  usually  placed  on  either  side  ot  the  open¬ 
ing.  The  Grecian  'door,  of  which  tho  Ilnrologinm  at 
Atheii.s  (fig.  850)  exhibits  a  fine  nio<lel,  was  rectangular 
in  form.  It  wsus  snrroiiiuled  by  mouldings,  and  SiUiu*- 
times  surnumnted  with  a  cornice  supported  on  brackets. 
In  early  Hoinaii  architecture,  the  form  ot  the />.  was  tlie 
same:  hut  at  a  later  period,  the  semicircular  arched 
heading  w.is  intr4.Hluce<l,  which  siihsetjuently  became 
the  characteristic  feature  of  tlie  Byzantine  and  Ro¬ 
manesque  styles.  Ill  .Arabian  and  Gotliic  architecture, 
the  head  “f  the  1).  assumed  a  pointed  f()rm,  and,  in  the 
latter,  the  opening  was  surrounded  by  a  great  variety 
of  bold  and  «leep  mouldings,  richly  ornamented.  The 
decoration  employed  hecame  iinTe  and  more  elaborate 
in  the  transition  from  the  N4>rnian  to  the  Perpendicular 
styles  The  form  of  tlie  doorway  i.s  determined  by  the 
architectural  style  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed. 
DoqiioU  {d'>k'et,)  n.  01»1  8p4*lling  of  Dooket,  q.  v. 
l>or,  n.  [A.  S.  </orrt,  a  drone.]  A  name  given  to 

a  specii's  of  Cockchafer,  (7.  r.)  .  ,  , 

IFo'ra.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  \\  abash  co.,  on  the 
Salamonie  River,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  abash. 

Do'ra.  in  .\eio  York,  a  villag4i  of  Broom©  co.,  about  l» 
m.  E.  of  Biiiirhamton.  ,  .  ^  , 

I>ora'4l«,  «.  pilL]  A  southern  constellation  formed 
by  Boyer  :  —  sometimes  called  Sword-fis'b.  — Brandt. 
in  h'wa.  a  p  >st-office  4»f  .Mit4’hell  co. 
I>4»'ravillo.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Broome  co. 

a  female  of  Joppa,  whom  P4*t4*r  restored  to 
life,  and  who  afterwards  devoted  her  time  to  acts  of 


l>or'<»lieHter,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  Dorsetshire, 
situate  on  an  ns4  ent  from  the  river  Frome,  8  m.N.  of 
WeMiiouth.  Manuf  Serges.  6,915. 

olioster,  an  E.  co,  of  lU’ov.  of  Quebec,  extending 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  N.AV.  to  the  State 
of  Maine  on  tho  S.E.  Area,  about  sq.  m.  Bivers. 
Chaudiere  and  Etcheinin.  B>p.  17,779. 
l>or<*ln*stor*  a  river-port,  cap.  of  Westmoreland  co., 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Peticodiao  River,  neurits  en¬ 
trance  into  Shepo<ly  Bay.  itry).  5,617. 

Dorchewtor,  in  (Jeoryia^B.  village  of  Liberty  co.,  abt. 

5  m.  fr«>:n  Sunbury. 

in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin 
c*>.,  about  24  m.  N  E.  of  Alton. 

Dorcliostt'r,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Allamakee  co., 
abt.  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Dorcho«lor,  in  Maryland,  a-  S.E.  co.,  lietween  Chesa¬ 
peake  Day  on  the  W.,  and  tho  State  (d’  Delaware  on  Die 
E.  about  €40  s<j.  m.  Ilirtrs.  Choptank,  Nanti- 

coke,  Hudson,  ami  .Marshy  Hope.  *Swr/acf,  level ;  soil, 
mostly  marshy.  Cap.  Cainhriigi*.  ^p.  10,45S. 
l>or<*liostc*i%  in  Massarhusdls,  b.  town  of  Norfolk  co., 
on  Boston  Bay.  which,  in  1*'69.  has  Ifci-n  annexed  to  the 
city  of  Hostoii.  It  s  laid  out  in  iiumcrons  fine  villas, 
and  is  a  favorite  residence  lor  the  husiness-men  of  B4»s- 
ton.  The  first  .American  water-mill  was  hnilt  here  in 
lt>13;  and  to  D.  also  belongs  tin*  honor  of  having  origi- 
nat4Ml  the  New  England  cod-fishery.  Pfyj).  12.*iij9. 
I><»rclii*slor,  in  N^ew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co.,  abt.  50  in.  N.N'.W.of  Ctincord ;  pop.  abt.  700. 
I>4>r€*ll<*Hter,  in  Jersey,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  4ui  Maurice  UiviT,  abt.  20  m.  S.E  of  Bridgeton. 
I>or<*lio«ter,  in  OzroD/ia.  a  village  of  St.  fietjrge's. 
D4>rche8ter  i)arish.  Colleton  dist.,  near  the  Ashley  River, 
and  abt.  1-S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charleston.  It  is  the  principal 
scene  of  Simms’  romantic  tale  of  the  Partisan. 

Dord,  or  Du'rid,  (Major  and  Minor.)  two  rivers  of  i 
N.  Italy.  The  Major  rises  at  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Ber-' 
nard.  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Crescentino.  The  Minor 
rises  in  tho  Cuttian  Alps,  and  empties  into  the  Po  near 
Turin. 

Dor'dasvillo*  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Pope  co. 
I>ord4>;;:ilo,  {doiddone,)  a  large  river  of  France,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Dor  and  Dogne,  whicli.  after  a  course 
of  296  111.  falls  into  tlie  Garonne,  15  m.  below  Bordeaux. 
— A  department  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  formefl  of  the  an¬ 
cient  province  of  Perigord.  with  small  portions  of  Li¬ 
mousin,  Angoumois,  and  Saint4uige,  lies  in  Lat.  44°  35' to 
45°  4;y  N..  and  L«>n.  0°  to  1°28'E.  .drea,  about  3,500 
sq.  m.  D.  is  watered  by  the  D<jrdogne,and  by  its  tribu- 
tari4‘8,  the  Drome,  and  the  Higher  and  Lower  Vezere. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and  cover4  d  with 
broom  and  iiiulerwood,  with  here  and  there  a  valley  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility.  There  isa  givat  de¬ 
ficiency  of  corn,  but  the  want,  as  an  article  of  fooil  for 
tlie  inhabitants,  is  supplied  to  some  extent  by  tho  im- 
men.se  produce  of  tho  chestnut^,  which,  with  the  wal¬ 
nut  and  the  oak,  are  tlie  prevailing  trees  in  the  forests. 
The  climate  is  generally  mild.  Mines  of  coal,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  workeii ;  marble,  alabaster,  and  mill¬ 
stones  art*  quarried.  The  manufactures  are  coarse  wool¬ 
lens,  hosiery,  bramly,  oil,  paper,  Ac.  D.  carries  on  con¬ 
siderable  tratle  in  iron,  wine,  hams,  and  truffled  tur¬ 
keys.  The  arroiidissements  are  five  in  number  —  viz., 
Bergerac,  Nontron,  I'erigueux,  Riberac, and  Sarlat,  with 
Periguenx  as  capital.  Pop.  502,673. 

I>or<^,  Paul  Gust vvk,  a  Frencli  artist,  B.at  Strasburg, 
1832.  He  is  the  must  German  in  style  of  the  Froiich 
artists,  and  is  well  known  as  the  illustratorof  Rabelais; 
by  his  still  more  delightful  pictorial  commentaries  upon 
Balzac’s  wildCb7i?cs/.^roZat/V/M<’5;an4lby  his  illustrations  of 
the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  a  series  of  grotesque 
yet  epi'-al  piclurt's,  which  bear  tho  stamp  of  Holbein 
and  A.  Dlirer,coml>ined  with  the  racy  humor  of  Hogarth. 
In  IHr.l,  D.  published  76  large  drawings  illustrative  of 
the  Dit'ina  ('omedia  of  Dante;  ami,  in  1863,  a  series  of 
wonderful  folio  illustrations  of  Don  Qitixote.  His  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Bible,  published  in  18G6,  are  of  the 
liighest  excelh'iice;  hut  his  illustrations  of  Milton,  pul>- 
HsIkhI  the  same  year,  want  originality,  and  demonstrate 
that  the  artist  has  not  caught  tho  spirit  of  the  poet’s 
sublime  imagination. 

I>ore,  {dor,)  a  mountain  in  France.  See  Mont  Duke. 
I>4>'roc,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Dort. 

Dore'ina.  n.  [Gr.,  a  gift.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Ainaceee.  The  species  are  nativtis  of  Persia,  one 
of  which,  D.  amvionincnm,  supposed  to  yield  the  Gum 
ammoniac,  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which  exud4*s 
on  the  slightest  jmneture,  and  tlries  in  the  form  of 
little  rounded  Inmjis  or  tears.  The  ammoniacum  of  the 
ancients  has  been,  however.  a8cri!)ed  Ferula  tingitana. 
Dorla,  (rfoVr-tf.)  t'  e  name  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Genoa,  the  chief  of  wliom  were:— Orerto,  distinguished 
for  a  naval  victory  over  the  Pisans,  12S4.  —  Lamb  a,  who 
defeated  the  Venetian  admiral  Daiidolo.  12.>S. —  Pag\ 
NINO,  who  defeated  the  Venetian  ailmiral  Plsani.  1352- 
1354.' —  Luhen.  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Venetians,  in 
whicli  his  fleet  was  victorious,  1379.  — Pietro,  wlio  was 
compelled  t4»  surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  Victor  Pisani, 

13^0. _ Andrea,  surnamed  the  “  Father  and  Defemi4T  4>f 

his  country.”  and  created  Prince  of  Melfi  by  Charh  s  V.. 
11.1468.  He  early  adopted  the  professi<»n  of  arms,  ami 
distinguished  himself  in  tho  service  of  different  Itali  tn 
states.  At  length  hi*  own  country  required  his  assist¬ 
ance  against  the  rebels  of  Corsica,  and  these  he  defeated. 
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He  was  then  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  ami  infiict4*d  severe  loss  on  the  African  pirates. 
Oil  the  revolution  breaking  out  in  Genoa,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Francis  1.4>f  France,  winch  he  quitted 
for  that  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  but  shortly  afterwards 
joined  the  party  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  succeeiled 
in  driving  the  Freiicli  out  of  Genoa.  Charh.-s  n4)W  ofrere4l 
to  invest  Doria  with  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  but  he 
nobly  refused  it,  stipulating  only  that  the  republic 
should  continue  under  the  imperial  jirotection.  Hav¬ 
ing  delivered  Genoa  from  the  oppression  of  tiie  French 
yoke,  lie  was,  in  1528,  honored  by  the  senate  with  tho 
title  of  the  ‘‘Father  ami  Saviour  of  his  country.”  and 
had  a  statue  erected  to  his  honor,  and  a  jialaoe  built  for 
him.  He  ma<le  liis  name  famous  throughout  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  his  naval  exploits,  particularly  against  Bar- 
barossa  and  the  African  corsairs.  D.  1566. 
l>o'riaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris,  in  ancient  Greece. 

a.  [Fr.  Dorique,  from  Lat.  Doricus,  from  Or. 
Doris.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Dui  is,  or  the 
Dorians;  as,  the  A/rtc  dialect. 

(Arch.)  One  of  the  five  orders,  ami  the  oldest,  stron¬ 
gest,  and  simplest  (*f  the  three  Grecian  tmlers.  The  cy- 
amples  given  in  Fig.  851,  an* :  1,  fr4ini  the  ti-mpleOt  T\ie- 
seus  at  Athens,  which  is  consider4Ml  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  Grecian  Doric ;  and  2.  from  tlie  Palazzo  della 
Pagione,  at  Vicenza,  bj'  Pallailiit,  which  is  one  4»f  the 
best  examples  of  Roman  Doric.  The  principal  points  in 


1.  Grecian  Doric. 


Fig.  851. 


2.  Roman  Doric. 


which  the  Grecian  differs  from  the  Roman  Doric  are, 
tliat  the  former  stumls  at  once  on  the  pavement  of  the 
building,  witlmut  S(»cle.  tori,  or  filh'ts;  and  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  pyramidal’section  than  the  latter,  from  tho 
great  diminution  given  to  it.  Its  flutes,  t4K>,  are  iieA'er 
deeply  sunk ;  the  capital  has  no  astragal,  but  only  some 
annulets  to  separate  it  from  the  shaft. 

(.V«s.)  Donoling  one  of  the  three  ancient  kinds  of 
music.  Its  chameter  wius  majestic,  inciting  to  cool  and 
deliberate  courage. —  )yorcester. 

I>or'i<‘  3>ialec*t.  One  of  the  four  dialects  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  language,  being  that  spoken  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Doris.  It  was  characterized  by  a  certain 
roughness  ami  harshness,  and  was  much  h^ss  ixdished 
than  either  tlie  Rmic  or  Attic.  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and 
Bion  wrote  in  tliis  dialect. 

IP4»ricisiii.  l>or'isiii,  {dor'ik-izm,)  n.  A  phrase  of 
tho  Ih'ric  idiom. 

l>ori|>  j>e.  «•  {ZooL)  A  gimus  of  decayed  Crustaceans, 
the  species  of  which 
exist  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea.  It  is  pro- 
babUi  that  they  use 
the  small  feet,  which 
arc  directed  towanls 
tho  back,  to  cover 
tliemselves  Avilh  for¬ 
eign  bodies  for  con¬ 
cealment.  They  have  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
A4h  iatic,  and  Indian  seas. 

Do  ris.  {Math.)  A  g4»ddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of 
Oceiiniis  and  Tethys,  married  her  bndher  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  lunl  50  4laughters,  called  Nereides. 

{Get>g.)  A  country  of  Greece.  hetW4‘en  Phocis,  Thes¬ 
saly,  and  .Acarnania.  It  ri*eeived  its  name  from  Dorus, 
the  son  of  Deucalion,  who  made  a  settlement  there.  Its 
inhabitants  coloniZ4*4l  several  different  i>arts.  which  bore 
the  same  mime  as  their  native  country.  The  most  fa^ 
mous  of  these  is  D.,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Halicarnas¬ 
sus  was  once  the  capital.  —  In  M4>4lern  Greece,  D.  forms 
an  i*parchy  (‘f  the  government  of  Phocis. 

{ZoUl.)  A  genus  of  nakc<l  Gasteropodous  marine  Mol- 
lus^a,  which  an*  likewise  destitute  of  any  internal  tes¬ 
taceous  plate.  The  mantle  is  covered  with  retractile 
papilla*,  and  separated 
from  the  foot  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  dnplmatnre.  To¬ 
wards  this  anterior  mar¬ 
gin  are  jil-.iceil  the  two 
8uperi(jr  tentacula:  these 

I  are  retractile,  surmnnded 

I  at  the  base  with  a  short 

I  sheath,  and  supported  on 


Fig.  852.  —  DORIPPE  SIM.A. 


Fig.  853.  —  doris. — a,  gilli. 
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a  Slenilor  stpni,  having  an  enlarged  compound  plicated 
BUinniit.  The  imnTtli  is  in  tlie  form  ol  a  short  trunk, 
leading  to  llesliy  lips  witliin  which  the  tongue  is  placed. 
The  gullet  is  a  simple  nieinljianaceoiis  tuhe,  terminatiiig 
in  a  stomach.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  structure  ol  the 
digestive  organs,  that  the  species  siibsist  on  Bolt  food. 
The  spawn  is  gelatinous  and  of  a  white  color,  and  is 

deposited  on  sea-weed  and  stones.  •i.,„isa7 

.Utmi.l.Miasteroid  discovered  hyOoldschmidt  inlSo  . 

I>»rU'inK)  a  "f  Kngland,  co  Surrey,  -I'l  m.  s.\\  . 
of  London,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  poultry  ;  py.  9,J.O. 

a.  Stat«  of  being  dormant ;  quiescence ; 

in  ;v>ie  ror^  a  P.  0.  of  Albany  co. 
Uor'iiiaiit,  a.  [Tr.,  from  ilormir ;  Lat.  dormirus,  from 
Jormio,  to  sleep.]  Sleeping ;  at  rest ;  d", 
action;  neglected:  not  used  ;  suspended ;  inactno ,  not 
in  exercise :  as,  to  revive  a  dormant  claim. 

(//er.)  See  COUCHANT. 

D.  partner.  (Com.)  See  Sleepixo-partxer. 

D.-window,  (Arch.)  See  Doemer.  ■,  ,  «  Inro-e 

Dor  iiiant.  Dor'inant-lroe,  n.  {Arch.)  A  lar„e 
beam  lying  across  a  room  ;  a  joi.st  or 
Dor'mer.  Dor'iner  -  wiinlow,  Dormant 
n’indow,  n.  {Arch,)  A  win¬ 
dow  pierced  throuph  a  sloping 
roof,  and  placed  in  a  small 
gable  wliich  rises  on  the  siile 
of  the  roof,  the  frame  being 
placed  vertically  on  the  ratt¬ 
ers.  (Fig.  8o4.)  They  are  used 
to  light  attics  or  sleeping- 
rooms  in  the  roof,  instead  of  a 
skylight,  which  i.s  in  the  plane 
of  the  roof. 

I>or'iiiitive»  [J'Y.  dor>n%- 
Uf.]  {.Med.)  An  opiate;  a  nar* 
cbtic;  a  soporific. 

—a.  Causing  sleep;  having  somniferous  properties. 
l>or'iuitory.  rt.  [bat  donnitoriuni ;  hr.  dnrtoire.\  A 
sleeping-chamber,  Imt  especially  applied  to  large  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  monastery,  school,  &c.,  calculated  to  hold  a 
great  number  of  beds.  „  ,, 

]>or'iiiou«4e,  n. ;  pi.  Dormice.  {Zool.)  See  Myoxus. 
n  (ZoUl.)  Sec  R.\1IP.E. 

Duriiiif  ii,  (dnr'na’c.)  ii  village  of  Switzerland,  20  miles 
from  Soleure,  remarkable  for  the  victory  obtaine<l  by 
the  Swiss  over  the  .Austrians  in  1W9,  and  which  gave 
Switzerland  lier  independence.  Pop.  8,000. 

Diir'ilOCll  I  Fritll  of),  an  arniot  the  sea  in  Scotland 
dividing  the  county  of  Siitberlaiid  from  Ross.  The  small 
town  of  Dornoch  stands  on  its  N.  coast. 

Dor'noeU.  n.  A  kind  of  stout  linen  cloth  for  table  u  *o: 
_ originally  manufactured  at  Dornock,  Scotland,  whence 

the  name.  „  „  , .  .  ns 

Dorn's  <iioI<l  Minos,  in  S.  Carohna,  a  post-office  of 
Abbeville  dist 
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pig.  854.  —  DORMER. 


Diir'osli.  a  town  of  Hungary,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Debrec- 
zin;  7,420.  •  „ 

Doro'-'obusli.  Doroqobouge,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
govt  "f  Smolensk,  is  situated  oil  the  loft  hank  of  the 
Dnieper,  .about  50  m.  E  N.E.  of  Smolensk.  It  is  a  small 
town  but  pretty  and  well  built,  and  has  some  inanulac- 
tiires'  Pop.  5,000.  — At  D.,  the  French,  under  Prince  Fu- 
genu,  ill  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  encountered  many 

Do'ron,  n.  [Gr..  from  (Zidoiaai,  to  give.]  A  liand-breadth, 
or  palm;  among  the  Greeks,  their  bricks  or  tiles  were 
teriucd  tetradnrun,  d-hands'  breadth,  or  paitadoron,  5 

hands  broad.  ,  ,  . 

Doron’icnin,  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 

^^sierdceos. 

Dor'nat.  a  town  in  European  Ru38ia,150ni.NE.ofRiga, 
in  Lat.  58°  22'  N.,  Lon.  26°  43'  E.  It  is  the  winter  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  wealthy  Livonians,  and  is  tlio  seat  ol  a  cele¬ 
brated  university  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  m 
suppre.ssed  in  1656  by  the  Muscovites,  and  reestablished 
bv  .Alexander  I.  in  1802.  Pop.  20,861. 

Dorr,  Dorr-beetle,  Dorr-flt,  n.  {Zool.)  The  Cockch.af- 

Dm'T,  ill  Illinois,  a  township  of  Slcllenry  county;  pop. 

Dorirl  in  Michigan,  a  townsliip  of  Allegan  county ;  pop. 

Dor'raiice.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Shirk  co. 
l>or'raiice*  in  J^nfisylranitx,  iv  post-towuship  of  Lu- 

zcru6  CO. ;  pop.  646,  i- 

Dorr  Rebellion.  {Amrr.  Hist.)  See  Rhode  Island. 
l>orr'vill<?9  in  Rhode  Island^  a  post-village  ot  M  ashuig- 

I>or'sal,a.  [h.  Uxt.  dorsualis,  from  Lat.  dwsum,  the 
back.]  Pertaining  to  the  back;  as,  thecZ^>rsnZ  lin  of  ah:>h. 

D.  vertebr(E.  See  Vertbbr.^.  ,  ,  i.  i  ^  a  ^ 
l>"Or'sav,  Alfred,  Comte,  chiefiy  celebrated  as  a  leader 
of  fashion,  and  as  one  of  tlie  handsomest  and  inost 
accomplished  men  of  his  day,  was  the  son  of  ben.  DOi- 
say,  and  was  B.  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  entered  tlie  ai  my 
at  an  earlv  age,  and  was  quartered  at  A  ulence  in  1.-2, 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  and  LadyBIcssiiig- 
ton  (o. ».),  and  renounced  Ids  military  career  lorUie 
pleasure  of  their  society.  In  1827  he  married  Lord  Bless- 
ington-s  only  daughter  by  aflrst  marnap,  hut  a  separa¬ 
tion  followed  at  110  distant  period  ;  and  Lord  Blessinghm 
having  died  at  Paris  in  182-1.  Comte  D  Orsay  ^turned  o 
England  with  Lady  Blessington,  where  the}  became  the 
centre  of  a  circle  highly  distinguished  for  art,  rank,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  accomplishinents.  In  the  ‘“‘“r  PW-’J J'j 

his  life  he  displayed  considerable  artistic  talent  and  taste. 

both  as  a  painter  and  sculptor.  Having  shown  kindness 
and  hospitalitv  to  Louis  Napoleon  when  an  cNilc  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Prince  President  was  not  uiigratelul  to  his 


former  friend,  and  in  1852.  soon  after  the  coup  d'etat,  D'O. 
w,rnomimiti'.d  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  salary  ;  hut  he  di.l  not  live  to  enjoy  it.  D.  18o.. 
DoriV.  n.  [L.  Lat.  darsak.]  The  hack  .•oveniig  of  a  book. 
b«rsel,  «.  A  pannier  or  basket. -A  canopy.  See 

Dor'set,  or  Dorsetshire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
N  liy  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  At  ills,  E.  by  Hamp- 
sbire,  S.  by  the  British  Chiinnel,  and  \\  .  by  the  count  es 
of  Devon  and  Somerset.  Area,  l.bOb  sq.  m.  ^ 

versified  by  hill  and  dale  in  the  S.,  level  in  the  N.,  and 
traversed  in  the  centre  by  clialk  dovvns,  on  vvhich  large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  pastured.  Pivers.  llic  S‘°"b 
Frome,  Piddle,  Char,  and  \N  ey.  Tiiere  are  8‘'''eral  ml  - 
eral  waters.  Prod.  AVlieat,  barley,  hemp,  and  bntui 
Manuf.  Twine,  cordage,  netting,  sacking  sail-clo^, 
linens,  silks,  and  woollens.  Cap.  Dorcliestw.  l<p.l<)5,6U 
Dor'set.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ot  De  Kalb  co.,  about 
66  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Cliicugo.  c  i  \ 

Uor'seis,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ashta- 
bull!  co.,  abt.  175  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus ;  yiop. 3(2. 
Dor'set.  in  rrrmont,  a  post-village  and  tv  p.  ot  Beiimiig- 
ton  CO  ,  about  90  m.  S.S.AV.  of  Montpelier;  P'-P- 
Dor'set.  Charles  Sackville,  6th  Earl  of,  an  Lugl  sh 
6oet,  B.  1637  ;  D.  1706.  He  was  distingmslied  .as  t  e 
oNiecoeuas”  of  his  age  and  country,  ntiil  liimselt  the 
author  of  many  popular  idyls,  songs,  and  satii^s. 
Dorslbraiieliia'ta.  Dorsibkan  chiate,  n.  {Zool.)  A 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  ot  Ann<Ud(e,  or  nal- 
blooded  worms,  wliich  have  their  organs,  and  particnlui 
Iv  their  gills,  distributed  about  equally  tliroughont  the 
liiiddle  part  of  the  body.  The  Nereis,  or  bea-ceiitipede, 
is  an  example  of  this  order.  ,  „  , , 

Dorsit’erous.  Dorsil*'arous.  a.  {But.)  Bearing 
or  producing  seeds  on  tlie  back  ot  the  leaves. 
Dorstc'iiia.  n.  [In  honor  of  Tlieodore  Dorsten,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ord.  Mm-acttf. 
Therliizomes  and  roots  of  several  species  liave  been  Mqi- 
posed  to  tie  antidotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles; 
those  of  it.  contcayerra  and  hratiliensis  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  mediciiio  for  their  stimulant,  tome,  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  properties.  .  , 

Dar'sum,  n.  [Lat.]  {Anat.)  The  back. 

—Thu  ridge  or  back  of  a  hill.  ...  p  ,1-11  ...a 

Dort.  or  Dordrecht,  a  very  ancient  town  of  llolhind, 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Meuse,  11  ni.  bE.ot 
Rotterdam.  From  its  admirable  harbor,  D.  carries  on 
a  considerable  export  trade,  especially  111  timber,  vliicli 
is  floated  down  tlio  Rliine  in  huge  ralts  ;  also  eai  tben- 
ware,  flax,  yarn,  corn,  suit,  and  oil.  Hie  trade  ot  the 
town  is  almost  exclusively  the  manufacture  of  siiiifl,  and 
sugar-boiling.  The  first  meeting  ol  the  btiites  ot  liol- 
laiid  after  tlieir  successful  revolt  trom  Fpnnisb  doniinioii 
was  held  here  in  1572,  when  \\  illiam  Bniico  ol  Orange, 
was  made  stadtlioldcr.  The  celebrated  bynod  of  Dort  as¬ 
sembled  Nov.  13,  1618,  and  ended  its  sittings  May  -5, 
1619  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  clergy  loi  the 
purpose  of  deciding  wlietlier  Calvinism  or  Arminianism 
is  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  declared  in 
favor  of  the  former  6ystem._  D.  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
two  De  AA'itts,  (7.  ti.)  Pop.  25.181.  • 

Dortniilixl.  (r/ort'niwmd.)  a  widled  town  of  Prussia,  on 
tlie  Einster,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Cologne.  Manuf.  AA  oollens. 
linens,  cottons,  nails,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  33,4o3. 
Do'rv.  Do'reo.  Jolin  Dory,  an  acantliopterygioiis 
fisli'tvpc  of  the  genus  /jus.  distingmslied  by  having  the 
Bpinoiis  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  separated  by 
a  deep  emnrgination  from  the  solt-rayed  portion,  and 
having  the  base  of  all  the  vertical  fins,  and  the  rarina 
of  the  belly  anterior  to  the  anal  fin,  furmslied  witli 
spines.  There  are  several  siiecies.  The  comnioii  /A,  Zeus 
faher,  native  of  the  Atlantic,  Nortliern,  and  Mediterra¬ 
nean  seas,  is  distinguished  by  its  largo  and  long  head,  its 
dnskv  green  color,  accompanied  by  a  strong  gilt  tinge, 
and  particularly  by  a  large,  oval  dusky  spot  on  each 
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licious  food,  its  reputation  among  epicures  is  but  o^f  nim|- 
ern  date.  The  iiaiiie  is  said  to  he  derived  Ironi  tliu  Fiench 
jaune  (yellow),  and  doree,  corrupted  into  .lolin  !■> 

ieneri^:itisl^Joml2  to  15  inches  long  h,  h^gh 


Fig.  855.  — COMMON  dort. 

{Zeus  /aber.) 

side  of  the  body ;  the  mouth  is  wide,  the  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper,  the  teeth  small  and  6liar[»,  and  the 
eyes  large;  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  very  small 
scales,  and  marked  bv  a  curveil  lateral  line,  which,  de¬ 
scending  rather  suddenly  from  the  gill-covers,  passes  on 
to  the  tail :  the  back  is  much  arched,  and  furnished  with 
a  row  of  strong  small  prickles,  which  are  also  continued 
along  the  curve  of  tlie  abdomen ;  the  tail  is  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  size,  and  rounded  at  the  end.  The  D.  is  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  voraciou.s  nature,  iireying  on  the  smaller  hshes 
and  their  spawn,  as  well  as  on  various  kimls  ot  crustacea 
and  marine  insects.  Tlie  form  of  the  1).  is  extremely 
forbidding,  so  much  so  as  to  deter  our  ancestors  from 
tasting  it;  and  although  its  flesh  is  now  esteemed  de- 
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general,  ii  is  uoui  i-  aw  .•ia..-,.  -  * . .  ;  w 

sometimes  arrives  at  a  far  superior  size,  and  ot  the  v\  eight 
of  16  or  12  iiouiids.  .  ,  _ 

Dose  n.  IFr.;  Gr.  dosis,  from  didonn,  to  give.]  The 
quaiftity  of  medicine  given  or  pre-scrihed  to  he  taken  at 
one  time;  as,  a  dose  of  jalap. -  Anything  given  to  be 
swallowed;  anything  nauseous  that  one  is  obliged  to 
take:  as,  a  dose  of  fulsome  flattery.-- A  quantity;  a 
portion ;  as  much  as  a  person  cun  swallow. 

“  He  married  bis  puuctual  dose  of  wives.”  —  Hudibras. 

-r  a  [Fr  doser.)  To  give  in  doses ;  to  proporHon  a  med¬ 
icine  properly  to  the  patient  or  disease.  — To  give  nieUi- 
cine  or  {iliysic  to. -To  give  aiiytliing  unpalatable  or 
nauseous  to  ;  as,  dosed  with  unasked-tor  ‘my'ce. 

Do'sel.  Dor'salo.  Don'ser,  n.  (Arc5.)  Il.angmgs 
around  the  walls  of  a  hall,  or  at  the  east  end,  and  some¬ 
times  the  sides,  of  the  chancel  of  a  church,  made  of 
tapestry  or  carpet-work,  and  frequently  decorated  aith 
silk  and  gold  and  silver  tissue.  —  A  kind  of  ornamental 
and  rich  stulf  for  the  hack  of  a  cliair,  a  throne,  or  a 
screen  of  ornamental  wood  work. 

Dositli'paiis.  n.pL  {Feet.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  reli¬ 
gions  sect  which  sprung  up  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  a-ra.  Their  principal  tenets  consisted  m  be¬ 
lieving  in  tlie  divine  mission  ot  tlieir  lender,  Dositliens, 
from  whom  they  derived  tlieir  name,  and  in  rejecting 
the  anilioritv  and  inspiration  of  the  pnqdiets. 
Dosol'offY.  n.  [Gr.  dosis.  do.se,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  practice  ol  admiuisteniig 

medicinal  doses.  .  , 

n.  (From  Lat.  dorsum.]  A  i)aiiDier, or  market- 

Oos'sH,  [From  h.'Ltit.dncicuhis.](Stirg.)  Aiiledget; 

a  nodule  or  piece  of  lint  to  be  lai<l  on  a  sore.  ^ 

DoNt,  {dust.)  The  second  sing,  person  ol  do,  used  m  the 
Boleinn  style;  as,  thou  dust. 

'•  Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebukes  ?  —  Addison. 
l>ot.  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  dijltan,  to  close  or  stop  up  ; 

0  Kng.  (/of,  a  small  lump  or  pat;  ^coX.  dottle,  i\  small 
particle;  allied  Xo  jot.]  A  small  point  or  spot,  made 
with  a  pen  or  other  pointed  iustruinent;  a  speck,  used 
ns  a  mark  in  writing.  , 

(Mus )  A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  increase  its  du- 
ration  one  half.  Formerly  tlie  dot  was  called  the  pmnt 
ofverfi  clion  ;  lieciuise  a  note,  when  dotted,  attained  its 
greatest  length,  or,  in  other  words,  was  perfected.  Dot- 
teil  notes  are  also  termed  notes  of  prolalion.  Imisniiuh 
as  a  semibreve  is  as  long  a.s  two  minims,  so  is  a  diitted 
seniilireve  equal  to  three  miliims.  A  double  dot  placcll 
alter  a  note  increases  it  to  three-fourths  its  original 
value:  tlins.  a  doiihle-dotled  seniihreve  would  he  equal 
to  three  minims  and  a  half.  Rests  may  also  be  iiici  eased 
by  the  addition  of  dots:  thus,  a  dotted  semilireve  rest  is 
as  long  as  a  seniihreve  and  a  minim  rest.  A  donhle- 
dotted  rest  is  leiigtliened  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sound  of  a  double-dotted  note.  Donl.le  dots  are  rarely 
affixed  to  semibreves  or  minims.  A\  lien  dots  are  placed 
at  the  sides  of  double  bars,  they  indicate  tliat  the  por¬ 
tions  on  tlie  dotted  sides  are  to  be  repeated,  Tliey  are 
sometimes  attached  to  single  bars  for  precisely  the  same 

[Fr.  dot;  Lat.  dos,  a  marriage-portion.]  A 
dowrv  ;  a  marriage  portion.  (I’sed  in  Louisiann.) 

_ i,  a  To  mark  with  a  dot  or  dots;  as,  to  dot  the  i  s  in  a 

letter  —  To  mark,  variegate,  or  diversify  viitli  small, 
detached  oljects  ;  as,  a  fiild  dotted  with  daisies. 

— r.  11.  To  make  dots,  specks,  or  sjiots. 

Do'ta-o.  n.  [Fee  Dote.]  Imbecility  of  mind,  or  feeble¬ 
ness  ol  understanding,  especially  in  old  age;  second 
childishness;  senility. 

“From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow."  Dr.  Johnson. 

_ Doting  or  excessive  fondness. 

'■  Thank  that  fond  dotage  which  you  so  much  acorn."  —  Pryden. 
Do'lal.  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.vt.  dotalis,  from  dos,  a  dower.] 
Pertaining  to  dower,  or  to  a  woman’s  marriage  portion; 
constituting  dower,  or  comprised  in  it. 

Do'tard,  n.  [From  Dote.]  A  man  in  Ins  second  child¬ 
hood;  one  whose  understanding  is  impaired  by  age;  one 

who  is  foolishly  fond.  j  ,■ 

Dota'Iioii.n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  t/o/afio,  from  dos,  dolts, 
a  dower.]  Act  of  endowing,  or  of  bestowing  a  marriage 
portion  on  a  woman :  act  of  jireseiiting  witli  a  dowry. 
—  Endowment;  estalilislimeiit  of  funds  for  support  of  a 
hospital,  or  otlier  chiiritahle  institution. 

Dote  V  n.  [Belg.  doten,  diitten ;  D.  dutten,  to  dote;  Fr. 
radoier,  to  dote,  to  rave.  See  Idiot.]  To  liave  the  in¬ 
telligence  impaired  hv  age.  so  that  the  mind  wanders  or 
wavers;  to  he  silly,  imbecile,  or  insane.- To  regard 
witli  excessive  fondness  ;  to  love  foolishly,  or  to  excess ; 

_ preceding  on  or  upon  ;  as,  to  dole,  on  a  woman. 

Dot'er,  n.  One  who  dotes,  maunders,  or  raves;  adotard. 
—  A  person  who  is  fondly,  weakly,  and  foolishly  in  love. 
Doth,  {dsth.)  The  third  person  singular  of  do,  used  m 
the  solemn  style. 

Doth'nn.  a  town  of  Palestine.  AA  .  of  the  Sen  of  Galilee. 
Near  this  jilace  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  hrethreii  {Gen. 
xxxvii.  17),  and  the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blindness 
at  Elisha's  word  (2  Kings  vi.  13). 

Dot'ins'lv.  «*'.  Ill  a  doting  manner;  by  excessive 
fondness  ;'as.  “  to  wedlock  dotingty  betrayed.” —  Drgden. 
|>4f n.  Imtiecility.  —  Excessive  fondness. 

»  iiiiirket-town  of  Hungary,  12  m.  from  Koniorn. 
Manuf.  AV oollens  and  poreehiin.  Ptrp.  5,060. 
IFot'isIl.  «.  AA'enk;  imbecile;  amorous. 

IFot’tard,  n.  A  tree  decayed  or  pollarded. 

Dot'toki.  p.  a.  Marked  with  dots  or  small  spots  ;  as,  a 
dotted  card. 
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—Diversified  with  small,  detached  objects;  as,  a  dotted 
landscape. 

Dotted  noU.  (Mm.)  See  Dot. 
l>ot'terel,  l>ot'trel,  n.  [From  Dote.]  {ZoOl,)  See 

FLOVEa. 

— A  stupid,  silly  person  ;  a  dupe. 

I>o'ty'»  i'oriier,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 
Oo'ty's  ImIhiicI,  in  IFtcCowii/i,  an  island  of  Winnebajio 
CO.,  in  Fox  Kiver,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
abt.  half  a  mile  S.  of  Meuasha.  It  contains  abt.  700 
acres  of  very  fertile  land. 

jDo'ty  ville^  in  Wisconsin^  a  P.  0.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

or  Douvy,  (ciwo'ai,)  the  Ri>mun  Duacum^’A  for* 
tided  PiWN  of  France,  dep.  Nord,  oji  the  Soirpe,  18  in. 

S.  of  Lille.  It  existed  in  the  time  ofCwsar  ;  it  is  noted 
for  Its  university  and  schools.  Manuf.  Lace,  cottons, 
gauzes,  glass,  soap,  eartiien  ware,  and  sugar.  Pop.  24,106. 
Tlie  English  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Dauai 
BihUy  made  at  the  Koinaii  Catholic  coilege  of  the  town, 
is  tlie  only  English  translation  which  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Pope,  and  was  published  at  Douai  in  1609.  It  only 
contains  the  Old  Tespinient,  sia  the  English  college  at 
Kheinis  had  printed  a  translation  of  the  New  in  1582 
Don  ano,  i.doo-dn',)  «.  [Fr. ;  It.  dof/ana.J  In  France,  a 
custom-house. 

Dotiaiiier,  {dvo-a-neer',)  n.  A  French  custom-house 
officer. 

Doiib'*;;rraHS,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Dhob-grass.  See 
Ctnod  )N. 

l>oiible4  a.  fFr. ;  Lat.  d up! uHy  duple^-^hiy  root 

of  du'ty  two,  and  p/tco,  to  fobl.  See  PLV.J  Twofold; 
twice  as  iiiucit;  twice  as  birge. 

Uls  cares  must  still  be  dotibU  to  his  jo;s.’*— Jotuton. 

— Two  of  a  sort  together ;  one  corresponding  to  the  other : 
being  ill  pairs;  containing  tbe  same  ({uantity  or  buigth 
repeated;  having  one  added  to  another;  of  two  kinds; 
as,  a  double,  chin. 

**  Darkoess  aud  tempest  make  a  double  night. "—Drj/den. 
—Deceitful;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly,  the  other  in 
secret. 

**  Ever  double  in  hU  words  aud  meaaiug.'* — S'lake. 

{Bot.)  See  Flowkr. 

— adi’.  Twice  over;  twofold;  as,  he  is  double  my  age. 

• — V.  a.  [Fr.  douhlrr.]  To  fold  over;  to  put  one  part  over 
another;  to  fold;  as, to  double  a  sheet  of  paper;  some¬ 
times  preceding  vp  or  dotm. 

**  He  brought  his  sermons,  psalms,  and  graces, 

And  doubled  doiou  tue  useful  places.” — Prior. 

— To  increase,  multiply,  or  extend  by  adding  an  equal  sum, 
value,  quantity,  or  length;  to  duplicate;  to  repeat;  to 
atld;  as,  to  doidde  an  amount. 

— To  contain  twice  as  much;  to  add  one  to  another  in  the 
same  order;  to  be  worth  twice  its  much  us;  to  be  tlie 
double  of. 

'*  Doubling  his  pleasures,  aud  bis  cares  dividing. ’'-~£oycrs. 

— To  sail  around  a  head-land,  cape,  point,  Ac.;  as,  to  double 
Cape  Horn. 

{Mil.)  To  unite  two  ranks  of  files  in  one. 

— V.  n.  To  increase  twofold,  or  to  twice  the  sum,  number, 
value,  quantity,  size,  or  length;  to  increase  or  grow  to 
twice  ivs  much. 

“  1  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win.” — Dryden. 

—To  turn  back  or  wind  in  running;  to  retrace  one's  course 
over  the  same  ground ;  lus,  to  double  a  fox. — To  play  tricks ; 
to  use  sleights ;  to  mystify. 

{Printing.)  To  repeat  the  setting  up  of  a  word  or 
sentence  by  mistake  or  oversight. 

To  double  upon.  (.Vt7. )  To  place  between  two  fires. 
— n.  Twice  as  much;  twice  the  number,  sum,  value,  size, 
quantity,  or  length  ;  as,  it  increased  to  double. —  A  turn 
in  running  to  evade  or  escape  pursuers ;  a  trick ;  a  shif  t ; 
an  artifice  to  deceive  ;  ns,  “  false  steps  or  doubles.^'  {Ad¬ 
dison) — A  doubling;  a  fold;  anything  lapped  or  folded 
over;  a  breech-cloth;  a  napkin;  as,  a  baby's  double. —  A 
counterpart;  a  person  or  thing  precisely  resembling  an¬ 
other. — .\  small  roofing-slate.— Strong  beer ;  beer  of  extra 
potency,  as,  “  Here 's  a  pot  of  good  douhUy  neighbor.'’ 

SJiaks. 

Doub'lo-aeting:  Pump,  n.  {Hgdraul.)  A  pump 
which  lifts  and  forces  water  at  the  same  time,  by  means 
of  a  solid  piston,  andan  entrance-  and  exit-valve  commu¬ 
nicating  witli  each  side. 

Doub'le-bar,  n.  (d/«s.)  A  term  applied  to  two 
straight  parallel  lines  draw  n  close  together  perpemlicn- 
larly  thmugh  the  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
various  strains  of  a  movement. 
l>oub'le-b»!^e,  Doub'le-bass,  rt.  {Mus.)  Sameas 
CONTE.i-BASSO,  q.  V. 

Doiib'le-biliiij;,  a.  Cutting  on  either  side;  as, 
double-biting  a.x.e. 

Doub'le  Branches,  in  Georgia,  a,  post-village  of  Lin- 
coin  CO. 

Doub'Ie-breasted,  a.  Tliat  may  fold  twice  over 
the  brea.st :  as,  a  double-breasted  coat. 

Doub'le  Bridges,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Upson  co., 
abt.  11  miles  S.W.of  Thomastou. 

Doub'le  Bridg-es,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Dyer  co. 
Doub  le  Bridges,  in  Firpim'a,  a  post  offlcoof  Luiieu- 
hurgli  CO. 

Doub'le  t'abius,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Henry  co. 

abt.  65  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Milledgeville, 
Doub'le-charge,  v.  a.  To  give  a  double  charge  to  ; 
as,  to  double-charge  a  gun. 

Doub'le-eoiiut'crpoiut,  n.  [Mas.)  When  in  two- 
part  composition,  the  parts  are  so  composed  that  the 
upper  one  mav  be  inverted  an  octave  lower,  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  under  part,  whilst  the  other  retains  its  place 
unaltered,  it  is  called  a  double  counterpoint  inthe  octave. 
Donble-cy Tinder  Enjyine,  n.  {Mach.)  Amarine 
engine  with  two  cylinders  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
crank-shaft,  and  at  a  small  distance  apart,  to  give  space 
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for  the  vibration  of  tbe  rod  connecting  the  crank  to  the 
long  end  of  a  shaped  cross-bead,  which  slides  in  grooves 
between  the  cylinders ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  cross-head 
are  connected  to  tbe  piston-rods. 

Doiit>'le-da$;''|;:^r«H.  {Printing.)  A  character  marked 
thus  ^  used  us  a  releieuce  to  notes  in  tbe  margin  of  the 
page. 

Doub'le*doalor«  n.  One  who  practises  double-dealing; 
a  trickster;  a  deceiver. 

Double-dealing;:,  w.  Deceitful  practice;  the  pro- 
lessiou  of  one  tiling,  and  the  pnictice  of  another;  du¬ 
plicity;  dissimulation;  cunning;  deceit;  deception; 
fr.iud;  trickery. 

Doub  le  Deeoiiiposi^tioii,  n.  {Chem.)  See  Decom¬ 
position. 

Donb'le-dye.  t*.  n.  To  dye  a  second  time. 
l>oiib'le-ea'i|;'le,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  tUeU.  States,  of 
tbe  value  of  liO  dollars  or  units.  It  is  twice  tbe  value 
of  the  Eagle,  q.  v.,  and  is  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 
Its  first  i.-!sue  w;is  made  in  1849  ;  and  it  is  the  large»t  coin 
in  tlie  U.  States.  It  is  of  greater  value  than  any  now 
Issued  in  any  other  country. 

Doiib'le-endiii^«  n.  {Mue.)  When,  at  the  end  of  a 
strain,  two  or  more  dots,  a  double  bar, and  several  notes 
are  placi'd,  with  a  figure  1  over  tlie  first  and  a  figure  2 
over  the  second  part,  it  is  thus  called.  It  signifies  that 
certain  measures  are  to  be  repented,  and  the  part  under 
figure  1  to  be  sung  or  played  the  first  time,  ami  that 
under  figure  2  tbe  second.  Should  the  part.s  1  and  2  be 
connected  by  a  tie,  both  are  to  bo  repeated  tlie  second 
time. 

D4>nl>le-enteii<lre,  {dob'bl  dng-tdng'd.)  n.  [‘From  tbe 
Fr.d'tuhle.  entente,  double  meaning.]  .A  word  or  sen- 
tenceconveying  a  double,  and  often  indelicate  meaning. 
Doiib'le-eiitry,  n.  {Book-keeping.)  See  1>ook-keepi.ng, 
Entry. 

Doublo-oyed,  a.  Having  a  crafty  or  de¬ 

ceitful  face. 

Donb'lo-face»  w.  Dissimulation;  duplicity;  acting  of 
two  parts. 

Doub'lo-faood,  a.  Showing  two  faces;  hypocritical; 

deceitful ;  as,  a  double-faced  knave. 

Double-first*  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a  term 
applied  to  one  who  carries  off  the  highest  honors,  both 
in  the  classics  and  mathematics. 

Double-flat*  n.  {Mas.)  A  character  compounded 
of  two  fl.tts,  signifying  that  the  noto  before  which  it  is 
placed  is  to  bo  sung  or  played  two  semitones  lower  than 
its  natural  pitch. 

Double-flower*  n.  (Bot.)  See  Fi.owep. 
Double-^il<le«l*  Double-{;:ilt,  a.  Overlaid  with 
a  double  coating  of  gold. 

Doiible-liaiided*  a.  Having  tw’o  hands;  deceitful. 
Double-lieaded,  a.  Bicipital ;  with  two  heads. 

(Bot.)  Having  two  flowers  in  one  head. 
Double-liearted,  a.  Having  a  false  heart;  treach¬ 
erous. 

Double  Horn*  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Burnet  co. 
Double-leaded,  a.  (Tenting.)  Having  two  leads 
between  each  line. 

Double-letter,?!.  {Printing.)  Those  types,  such  as 
the  f,  i,  and  1,  which,  when  used  in  combination,  are  apt 
to  be  broken  in  locking  up  the  form  of  types.  They 
are  therefore  cast  in  one  piece,  or  logotype,  as  ff.  fi.  fl,  Ac. 
The  diphthongs  a  and  ce  are  also  cast  as  double-letters. 
Double-lock,  v.  a.  To  lock  with  two  bolts. 
Doitble-iitilled,  a.  Having  been  twice  milled,  in 
order  to  become  superfine;  — said  of  cloth;  as,  douhle- 
miiled  broadcloth. 

Double-minded,  a.  Unsettled;  wavering;  unde¬ 
termined. 

Doubleiiess,  n.  State  of  being  double  or  doubled. 
Double-oc'tave,n.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  two  octaves, 
or  fifteen  notes  in  diatonic  progression ;  a  fifteenth. 
Double  Pipe  Creek,  in  MaryUiiuiy  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

Double-quick'*  n.  {Mil.)  The  fa.ste8t  time  or  step, 
in  marching,  next  to  the  run,  requiring  16.5  steps,  each 
35  inches  in  length,  to  be  taken  in  one  minute.  Tbe 
degree  of  swiftness  may  vary  in  urgent  cases,  and  the 
number  of  steps  be  thus  increased  to  180  per  minute. 

— a.  Performed  in  the  time  called  double-quick;  as,  a 
double-quick  march. 

— V.  a.  and  n.  To  move,  or  cause  to  move,  in  double-quick 
lime.  —  Webster. 

Doubler*  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  whicli.  doubles. 
Double-$4linde,  v.  a.  To  intensify  the  shade  of  a 
place  or  lucture. 

Doiib  le-Hharp*  n.  {Mus.)  A  character  designated 
by  a  cross,  thus  X-  used  to  raise  any  note  an  interval 
of  two  tones.  Neither  double-flats  nor  double-sharps 
are  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  a  staff  indicating  the 
signature,  but  are  only  occasionally  introduced  in  the 
course  of  a  composition;  for  which  reason  no  general 
staff  signature  is  given  to  keys  requiring  more  than 
seven  sharps. 

Double-shininjf.  a.  Shining  with  double  lustre. 
Double-shot't  iuj^,  n.  {Kaut.)  When  ships  are  en- 
gagcHl  at  close  quarters,  the  guns  are  sometimes  lo.ided 
with  two,  and  even  three,  balls,  when  they  are  said  to 
be  double-  and  treble-shotted.  By  increasing  tlie  weight 
of  metal  to  be  discharged  from  the  gun,  its  destructive 
power  is  considerably  auirraented  at  any  short  range 
Double  J>ipring:8*in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Ok¬ 
tibbeha  co. 

Double-threaded,  a.  Formed  of  two  threads  twisted 
together. 

Double-tongrued*  {dub'Utung'd.)  a.  Deceitful ;  false; 
making  contrary  declarations  concerning  the  same 
thing;  as,  “  the  Tyrians.” — I^yden. 

Double-tong:uingr,  w.  {Mus.)  A  peculiar  mode  of] 
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tonguing  employeil  by  flutists,  wbich  produces  a  more 
brilliant  and  spirited  effect,  combined  with  a  greater 
facility  of  articulation,  than  tbe  ordinary  method  D. 
is  efiected  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  again.st  the  roof 
of  the  moutii.  this  action  being  caused  by  articulating 
the  word  toUle  very  distinctly,  aud  at  the  same  time 
accommodating  such  articulation  with  the  co^^e^poud- 
ing  notes. 

Duiiblo  Star,  ?i.  (yfsfro?).) 

See  Star. 

Doublet*  ?i.  [Fr., 

from  dttuble..)  Two;  u  pair; 
a  brace ;  a  couple. 

(Costumes.)  A  close,  tight- 
fitting  garment  (fig.  856), 
worn  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  and  almost 
identical  with  the  jerkin. 

The  sleeves  were  stirnetiuies 
separate,  and  tied  on  at  the 
arms,  and  the  skirts  reached 
a  little  below  the  girdle. 

(Printing.)  A  word,  phrase, 
or  sentence,  set  up  for  the 
second  time  by  oversight. 

Double  9$tioal*  in  N.Caro- 
lina.  a  post-office  of  Cleve¬ 
land  co. 

Double  Spriii^A*  in  Ar- 

kansus.  a  post-office  of  Ben¬ 
ton  CO. 

Double^prin;;8.in  Cali- 
for7iia.  a  town  <»f  Calaveras 
CO.,  abt.  87  m.  E.N.E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Doublets.  ?!.;?/.  Said  of  tw'o  dice,  each  of  which,  when 
thrown,  presents  tlie  same  number  of  spots  on  the  face 
upperint>8t. 

Double-vault,  ??.  (^Arch.)  See  Vault. 

Doublilli;’*  n.  Act  of  making  double.  —  A 

fold;  a  plait. —  An  artifice;  a  shift.  —  Act  of  sailing 
round  a  cape,  promontory.  Ac.  —  Winding  and  turning 
of  an  animal  to  deceive  hounds.  —  The  layer  of  slates  at 
the  eaves  of  a  house. 

— pi.  (Her.)  The  linings  of  robes  or  mantles,  or  of  the 
inantlings  of  achievement.  —  See  Mantuno. 
Doiibliiigc-iiail*  ??.  (Shijy-buihiing.)  A  nail  used  in 
the  doubling  or  lining  of  the  gun-ports  in  a  man-of-war. 
Doubloon'*  ??.  [Fr.  doublon ;  Sp.  diihUme;  Port,  dobtao.j 
A  gold  piece  coined  in  Spain.  The  />.  of  Isabella,  coined 
since  1848,  is  of  100  reals,  and  equivalent  to  $5.16.  The 
older  Spanish  D.  vary  in  value  from  $17  to  $16,20. 
Doubly*  (dub'ly.)  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity;  to  twice 
the  degree. 

"  His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds.” — Drydm. 
Doub8*  (dooUs.)  a  dep.  of  France,  on  the  Eastern  frontier, 
separated  from  Switzerland  by  tbe  Jura  Mountains,  is 
situated  in  Lat.  46°  35',  47®  31' N..  and  I.»<)n.5°42',7°4'  E. 
Area.  2,018  sq.  miles.  D.  is  traversed  by  tbe  river 
Doubs.  H  tributary  of  the  Saone,  ami  iesepanited  on  the 
N.W.  from  the  dep.  of  Haute  Saone  by  the  Oignon,  also 
a  tributary  of  the  Saone.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
but  fertile  in  many  parts,  with  excellent  pasturage  for 
a  valuable  breed  of  draught-horses  which  it  pi^ssesses. 
The  chief  tow'iis,  after  Besamjon,  its  capital,  are  Banme- 
les-Dames,  Montbeliarrl,  and  Pontarlier.  P'p.  298,072. 
Doubt*  (dout.)  V.  n.  [Fr.  dnuter  ;  Lat.  duhito.  from  du- 
bius.  moving  alternately  in  two  opposite  directions  — 
duo.  two,  and  obs.  bito.  to  go;  also  beta.  perhajJS  from 
same  root  as  vado.  lo  go.]  To  waver  in  opinion  or  judg¬ 
ment;  to  be  uncertain,  or  in  suspense ;  to  be  undeter¬ 
mined;  to  fluctuate  in  belief;  to  hesitate;  to  demur; 
to  question.  —  To  fear;  to  be  apprehensive  of  ill:  to 
suspect;  to  have  suspicion;  as,  to  d’  uht  a  man’s  honesty. 
— r.  a.  To  hold  in  debt:  to  consider  questionable :  to  deem 
uncertain:  to  question:  to  withhold  assent  from;  to 
hesitate  to  believe;  as.  T  f/'»?/5Miis  story.  —  To  fear;  to 
suspect ;  to  apprcdieru!  ill  of ;  towithhold  confidence  from. 

'*  More  than  you  doubt  the  change.” — Shak*. 

— ?i.  [O.  Fr.  double;  Fr.  dnute ;  Lat.  duhitatio.]  A  wavering 
in  opinion  or  judgment:  a  being  uncertain;  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  mind  respecting  truth  or  propriety  ;  uncertainty 
of  disposition;  suspense:  unsettled  state  of  opinion. 

“  Our  douht$  are  traitors,  and  make  us  lose, . .  .  tbe  good  we  oft 
might  win.”  — 

— Uncertainty  of  condition. 

“  I  am  bound  in  to  saucy  douhU.”  —  Shakt. 

— Suspicion;  fear;  apprehension.  —  Difficulty  urged;  ob¬ 
jection. 

(Phil.)  That  state  of  mind  in  which  we  hesitate  as 
to  two  contradictory  conclusions,  having  no  preponder¬ 
ance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  either.  Philosophers  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  kinds  of  doubt,  ^provisional  and  definite. 
Provisional  doubt  is  a  voluntary  suspension  of  our  judg¬ 
ment  for  a  time,  in  order  to  come  to  a  more  clear  and 
sure  conclusion.  Definitive  doubt  is  scepticism.  We 
doubt  through  blindness,  or  passion,  or  malice;  through 
fancy,  or  from  a  wish  to  doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also  from 
prudence  and  from  mistrust,  from  wisdom  and  through 
penetration  of  mind.  A  preliminary  doubt  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  condition  of  philosophy.  We  begin,  in  order 
tlnit  we  may  not  end  with  doubt.  This  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  rule  in  philosophic  inquiry  by  Descartes, 
who  tells  us  that  he  began  by  doubting  everything,  dis¬ 
charging  his  mind  of  all  preconceived  ideas,  and  admit¬ 
ting  none  as  clear  and  true  until  he  had  subjected  them 
to  a  rigorous  examination. 

Donkt'able*  a.  That  may  he  doubted;  questionable. 
Doiibt'er,  n.  One  who  doubts ;  one  who  has  scruples ; 
one  who  is  uncertain. 
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Puiibt'fnl,  a.  Full  of  ilonbt  or  doubts;  dubious :  not 
settled  ill  opinion ;  wiiveriup;  hesituliiig:  undetenuim  il. 
not  clear  in  its  meaning  ;  uncertain  ;  as,  adoiibtjul  case. 

_ Equivocal;  obsciire;  anibiguous;  adiiiittiiig  of  doubt ; 

not  obvious,  clear,  or  certain  ;  not  decided  ;  as,  a  doubt¬ 
ful  explanation.  —  or  uncertain  issue;  not  secure  ; 
hazanlinis ;  precarioim;  as,  u  doubtful  event.  —  Not  ^itu- 

out  fear  ;  indicating  iloulit. 

“  ConteDdiog,  aod  doubtful  what  might  fall.”  —  Milton.^ 
Ponbt'fuIIy,  adv.  Dubiously;  questionably;  in  a 
doubtful  iiiaiiner. 

I>oubt'iiilin“SS.  n.  A  state  of  doubt,  or  uncertainty 
of  mind;  dubiousness:  suspense:  instabilit.v  of  opinton. 

_ Ambiguity;  uncertainty  of  meaning.  —  bncertainty 

of  condition,  event,  or  issue  :  precariousness, 
noiibt'iiicrly.  adv.  Dubiously:  in  a lionbting manner 
Doiibt'l^sM,  u.  Without  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  un¬ 
questionably. 

Ponbt'Iessly.  udr.  Unquestionably. 

POIIC,  n.  (Zoiit.)  A  species  of  monkey,  Smia  nemtntt, 

native  of  Cochin  China,  and  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancv  of  its  variegated  colors. 

Police,  a  mountain  in  Ireland,  co.  Wicklow,  6  ill.  from 
Brav.  Height  abt.  2,384  It.  .  ,  .  . 

Poii'cet.  Pow'cet.  n.  One  of  the  testicles  of  a  slag. 
Poiiecnr.  {doo-sfr',)  n.  [Kr.,  from  doiijr,  sweet:  Lat. 
dulcis.  See  Dulcet.]  A  present,  gift,  or  honoranuni , 
a  bribe  — Sprightliness  or  a.greeability  ot  manner. 
PoilCllC.  (duos!i,)u.  [Fr  ,  from  bat.  ducn,  to  conduct.]  A 
iei  of  w  liter  directed  with  some  degree  of  force  on  to  some 
diseased  part  of  the  bod.v,  with  a  view  to  Btrengtheii  it. 
Pouciiie.  (doo'.ven.)  ».  (Fr.)  (Arc/i.)  A  moulding, con¬ 
cave  above  and  convex  below. 

Pond  Station,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  \ an  Biiren  co. 
Ponsrh.  (</d,)  n.  [A.  S.  du/i,  from  deuioiun.  to  wet:  Icel. 
dvig  dough.]  A  mass  composed  of  flour  or  meal  moist¬ 
ened  and  kneaded,  but  not  baked  ;  paste  or  sponge  ot 

PonsrIl'-baUoiI.  a.  Improperly  baked : —  hence,  iin 
fiuished  ;  not  brought  to  perfection  :  also,  implying  the 
being  of  dull,  or  half-witted  understanding.  (.In  the 
latter  sense,  tlie  term  half-bnbtd  is  often  u»od.) 
Ponsflicrty.  (do'i/r-tf.i  in  r;enrgia,  a  S.W .  co.  Area, 
abt.  300  sq.  in.  Hiver.  Hint  Biver.  Surface,  nearly  level. 
Sot7,  fertile.  Ci/b.  Albany,  /bp  11,517.  . 

Pon"hcrty  Station,  m  California,  a  post-village 
of  Alameda  CO.,  abt.  18  m.  S.E.  of  Leamlrn 
Poii'vli'face.  n.  A  person  who  is  pliable  and  easily 
iniiwessilde.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

Ponsli'faccd.  n.  Cowardly;  weak:  pliable;  easily 
moulded  or  managed. 

Ponjsli'iticoisin.  u.  [Anier.]  State  of  being  repre- 
hensively  weak,  pliant,  or  cowardly. 

PoiiKll'incss.  n.  State  of  being  doughy  or  spongy. 
Pona'Ii'-Kncadod.  a.  Soft ;  flaccid ;  pliant  like  dough. 
PoilKll'niit,  n.  iamkery.)  A  Biiiall  spongy  t-ake 
compounded  of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour,  and  fried 
in  birii  or  butter. 

Ponsli'tily.  m/r.  With  doughtiness. 
Ponshtiness.  (dou'h-ness,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
doughty:  bravery:  obstinate  courage. 

Poiiirhty.  (dnu'ti,)  a.  [A.  S.  doldig,  from  dugan  to 
be  of  force  or  power;  D.  dfwien,  to  bo  good ;  Scot.  doWy 
to  profit.]  Noble;  stout-hearted;  brave;  valiant;  as, 

a  f^/«f//iUv  hero.  ..i 

KorK,  in  Ohio,  a  branch  of  Killbuck 
Creek,  which  it  joins  in  Coshocton  co. 

Douffliy*  a.  Like  dough;  soft:  pliable;  as,  an 

“  unbaked  and  c?o?<^7iy  youtli.” — Shaks. 

I>Olifflas,  (duflas,)  tlie  name  of  an  ancient  anil  illus¬ 
trious  Scottish  family,  whose  origin  has  not  been  nc- 
curatelv  ascertained.  The  earliest  mentioned  in  history 
are:  W'ii.liam  the  Hardi/,  i).  1302. —  Theg>^id  Sir  J.ames, 
a  companion  in  arms  ol  llobert  Bruce,  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Moors,  1331.  —  a  natural  son  of  the 

preceding,  called  England's  scourge  and  Scotland  s 
bulwark,  killed  i:;53.— Archibald,  brotlicr  of  Sir  James, 
regent  in  1333.  —  Williim.  Lord  of  Liddesdalc,  the  flower 
of  chivalry  in  the  14th  century.  —  After  these  the  fob 
lowing  are  mentioned  under  the  title  of  earls:  1. 

William,  distiuguislied  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  D. 
13S4.  —  2.  James,  ids  son,  kiiled  at  tlie  liattle  of  Otter- 
burii  1388.  —  3.  Archibald,  siirimined  the  Grim,  date 
unknown  — 4.  .Archibald,  born  1374,  celebrated  for  a 
victory  over  tlie  Earl  of  March  and  Henry  Percy,  1401 ; 
killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Verneuil,  1424.  —  5.  Archibald, 
amliassador  to  England  for  tlie  release  of  James  I.,  1437. 

_ ti.  Willi  am.  Iroai  heroiisly  murdered  at  a  banquet  iii 

the  castle  at  Edinburgh  the  same  year.  —  7.  UiiknoAvn. 

_ 8.  WiLLiAJi.  the  most  imperious  and  poAverful  of  the 

line,  stabbed  by  James  II.  at  Stil  ling,  1452.  —  9.  James, 
brother  of  tlie  proceiliiig,  ami  last  earl  of  Douglas, 
taken  prisoner  after  vainly  attempting  to  revenge  his 
brother's  death,  and  dying  in  a  monastery,  1-188.— A 
younger  branch  of  tlie  same  family  are  distinguished  as 
earls  of  Angus.  Tlie  best  known  of  tliese  are  :  — George 
married  to  tlie  daughter  of  king  Robert  III.,  139i.  and 
Archibald,  called  the  “Great”  Earl  of  Angus,  distin¬ 
guished  at  the  battle  of  Torwooil,  father  of  Gawix. 
bishop  of  Diinkeld,  and  of  the  two  Douglases  killed  at 
Flodden.  died  1513.  The  yoiimrer  branch  of  the  Angus 
family  claims  Jame.s  D  uol'as,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton.  and  regent  of  Scotland,  g.  v. 

Pou"'Ias.  Gawin,  or  Gavin,  a  Scotch  poet.  b.  at  Brechin, 
1475"  Avns  the  vonnger  son  of  the  5th  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  was  bishop  bf  Diiiikcld.  His  rakice.  of  Honoris  his 
principal  original  work.  His  translation  of  the  ^nrir/ 
was  tlie  first  made  of  a  classic  author  into  the  English 
language.  D.  1522. 

PoiiirlnM.  Stephen  Arnold,  an  American  statesman 
B.  in  Vermont,  1813.  He  was  at  an  early  period  of  life 


apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  cahinet-making, 
aa'm compelled  eventnullyio  ahamhiu,  througli  ill-health. 

He  iifterAvards  sindied  law  at  Camniiiaigua.  N.  V.,  and. 
in  1833,  went  IVest,  settling  at  Jacksonville.  HI.  ihere 
he  soon  established  liiuiself  in  good  practice  as  a  la  wyer 
and  before  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  22,  was  elected 
Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  1840  //.  wiw  ai- 
poiiited  Secretarv  of  Stale  for  Ill.,  and,  in  1841,  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1843.  D.  entered  Congress  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  In  the.  House  of  ppresciita- 
tives,  D.  was  coiispieiions  l«»r  ids  national  vieAvs  on  the 
Oregon  houmlary  qiieslioii,  ami  by  liis  strong  advocacj 
of  the  annexation  of  T'exas.  In  1853-4,  D.  hecame  noted 
as  tlie  author  of  the  celebrated  hill  for  orgaiiiEiiig  the 
territories  of  Kansas  ami  Nebraska,  which  brought  about 
a  revolution  in  political  i>arties  in  theU.  States.  In  this 
bill,  the  onus  whiGi  D.  eauneil  tt>  attach  to  iiimBelf, 
ed  on  the  provision  it  contained  tor  repealing  tlie  -lis- 
sonri  Comproiuise,  which  he  insisteil  wiw  inconsistent 
with  Congressional  non-intervention  wiili  slavery  in 
states  and  territories.  In  1852,  he  was  an  unsnccessfui 
candidate  for  tlie  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
and,  again,  in  1856.  In  ISOiJ,  as  candidate  ot  the  norrh- 

ern  Democrats  for  president,  he  received  l.300.(M>0  votes, 

but  only  12  in  theelectoralcollege.  D.  1^61.  After  his 
deatli,a  niapnificent  inomiinent  was  commenced  to  the 
memory  of  D.  at  Chicago,  'see  fig.  582). 

Douff'las.  a  seaport-town  of  England,  cap.  of  tlie  Isle 
of  Man,  80  m.  N.W.  of  Liverpool.  Lat.  15  N.,  Ijon. 

40  05/  47"*  \V  D'7>.  12,511. 

I>ou®*'Ias,  a  village  of  British  Columbia,  at  the  N.W 
extr*emity  of  Harrison  Lake,  about  54  in.  N.E.  of  New 
Westminster.  _ 

Douglas?  in  Califomiay  a  township  of  San  Joaquin  co.; 

pop.  1,751.  _  ,  ,  .  T-  _ 

Doufflas,  in  Colorado,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Kansas  ; 
area,  aht.  700  sq.  m.  Hirers.  S.  Fork  id  Platte 
Rpiiuhlican  Fork  of  Kansas  Biver,  and  Bijou  and  Bra¬ 
ver  creeks.  Surface,  in  the  AV  .  mountainous :  in  the 
E..  a  sterile  sandy  plain.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Franktowii. 

lip.  1,388.  ,  „  1  . 

UoilfflaM.  in  Georgia,  a  village,  cap.  of  Coffee  co.,  aht. 

130  m.  W.8.W.  of  Savannah.  , , 

Doufiflus*  in  niinois,  an  K.  co. :  ai'ca,  abt.  3i5  sq.  miles. 
RiiZ’S.  Embarras  and  Kaskaskia.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Oip.  Tuscola.  P»i}y.  13,484. 

— A  township  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  555. 

— A  township  of  Iroquois  co  ;  p<^.  2,399. 

—A  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

—A  village  of  I’ike  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite 
Hannibrtl. 

Doilirlas.  in  Jowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  co. ;  pop. 
590. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. ; />op.  58  < .  . 

—A  post-village  Of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  o  m.  N.W.  of  M  est 
Union. 

—A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  4b*. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. ;  ]xp. 

—A  township  of  Webster  cci. ; /Jop.  513. 

Doiitflft***  KaJisaSyttn  E.  co.;  ar<a,500sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Kansas  and  Wakarnsa.  Surface,  diversified  ''«ry 

fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap.  Lawrence.  Pop.  20,592. 

—A  town  of  Douglas  co.,  ou  the  Kansas  River,  above 
Lawrence. 

—A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pnp.l.iCO. 

DoufflftS.  in  L^utisiana,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  parish. 
IVoUffltis,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  \\orcester  co.,  16  ni.  S.  of  Worcester,  and  aht,  40  m. 
S.W-  ot  Boston:  pop.  2.182. — East  Douglas,  in  the  same 
township,  i.s  a  thriving  manufacturing  village. 
IkoiiarltAS.  in  Michigan,  a  liost-otiice  ot  Allegan  co. 
IFousrIlAM,  in  Minnesn*!!,  uVi.  co. :  area,  about  7’^  Bq. 
ni.  Hii'ers.  Long  Prairie.  ^lur/«cr.  diversified ;  eoi7,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cup.  Alexandria.  l‘op.  4.239. 

. — A  townsiiip  of  Dakota  co. ;  pop.  707. 

—A  townsldp  of  Fillmore  co. ;  —  now  called  Holt. 

—  A  village  of  Polk  co.,  on  Red  Lake  Uivw. 
noHirlaM.  in  Missouri,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  N.  Fork  and  Bryant’s  Fork  of  AVhite  River. 
Sur/licr,  generally  hilly;' soft,  productive.  A/m.  Lead. 
nip.  Vera  Cruz.  Pop.  3,915. 

lAoiijrlas,  in  M.  Carolina,  a  P  0.  of  Rockingham  co. 
Ooiiglas.  in  AWira.A/.o,  an  E.  co.,  hordeiing  on  Iowa; 
arm,  aid.  350  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Missouri,  Platte,  Elkhorn, 
and 'Piqpillon.  Surface,  undul.ating;  soil,  wry  fertile. 
Min.  Limestone,  ihp.  Omaha.  Pop.  19,982. 

—A  village  of  Casa  co.,  aht.  .37  m.  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 
Uoiislas.  in  Nevada,  a  S.W.  co..  bordering  on  Califor¬ 
nia  :  area,  about  1,000  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Carson.  Lake 
Tahoe  hounds  it  on  the  W.  Surface,  moiiiitainnus.  .lob's 
Peak,  a  granite  mountain,  rises  to  a  heiglit  of  6,01X1  ft. 
Soil,  not  adapted  to  agriciiltnre.  Min.  Gold  and  silver. 
Cup.  Genoa.  Pup.  1,215. 

Doilg-lnM,  in  Oregon,  a  S.AV.  co.,  hordering  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean ;  orra, 'about  5,000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Umpqua 
River  and  its  N.  and  S.  forks,  and  Sinalaw  River.  Siir- 
face,  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Silver  and  copper.  Unp.  Rosebiirg,  /Aip.  6,066. 
Dons'la^-  't  iknniy/ranta,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Montgomery  co.,  aht.  21  m.  N.N.VA  .  of  Norristown  ; 
pop.  1,604. 

_ A  township  of  Berks  co.,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  aht. 

15  m.  S.E.  of  Beading;  pop.  1,072. 
nonfflas.  in  Teras.  a  post-village  of  Nacogdoches  co.. 
abt.  240  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

in  Wisconsin,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Min¬ 
nesota;  area,  aiiont  1.500  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  Louis, 
St.  Croix.  Boia  Brule,  and  Aminicon.  Lake  Superior 
wa.ahes  its  N,  border.  Surfuce.  hilly  ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Min.  Copper.  Cap.  Superior  City.  Pip.  1,122. 

— A  township  of  Marquette  co. ;  pop.  616. 


lAonsJ'la.M  Centre,  in  IViscnnsin,  a  post-office  of  Mar¬ 
quette  co  . 

Uontflna  City,  in  ai/i/ornia.apost-villagcof  Tnnitj 
CO.,  oil  Trinity  River,  aid.  6  m.  S.  ot  Meaverville. 
I>»li;;laM  City,  in  Missouri,  n  village  of  1  helps  co., 
aht,  6  in.  E.N.E.  ui  Rolla. 

Itanu'las  Fiat,  in  /ii/i/m  nia.  a  village  ol  Calaveras 
CO.,  near  the  Staiiislaua  River,  aht.  10  ni.  N,  of  Sonora. 
Goid  is  found  in  the  neighhorluKrd.  .  •  ■ 

li»ii;fla.s  Fart,  near  l  lie  confluence  of  the  Assiniooin 

and  Red  rivers  in  Biiliah  N.  America.  .  ,  •  „ 

Itano'laM  IsilainI,  in  Alaska,  between  Admiral^ 
lalamt  and  llieiiiaiii  land.  Lat.  68°  16' N.,  lam.  LS4  24  W. 
IKma  'la.HVille,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Caas  co. 
Wouslasville,  in  Pennsylmvia,  a  post-village  ot 

Berks  CO.,  aid.  64  m.  K  of  llarrishnrg. 

lioii'lens,  or  Itonl'Iens.  a  h'wn  of  France,  dep. 
Somme,  on  the  Aiithie.  16  ni.  N  of  Amiens.  It  nR®  » 
citadel,  and  a  trade  in  cotton-yarn  and  hemiien  cloths. 
Pop.  4,076.  ,  ,  ,  •  . 

lAoulor'raoy,  n.  [Gr.  doulns,  a  slave,  and  kratein,  to 
govern,]  .\  government  carried  on  by  slaves. 
I>ouni'-l>aliii,  n.  tJlol.)  See  Doom-r.vlm. 

Dour,  u.  [Scot.]  Haul;  hardy;  inflexible;  obstinate, 
as,  a  “dour  wife.”  —  /’.  Heude. 

Donr,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainnnlt.  9  m.M  .S.M  .  of 
Mons.  Coal  and  iron  uiiiieE  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  7,000. 

lAon'ra.  n.  Same  as  Dub.vmen,  g.  v. 

— .4  kind  of  millet.  See  Durra.  .  .  , 

Itonro.  (dori'rn,)  a  large  river  of  Spam,  nsing  on  the 
borders  id'  Aragon,  and,  flowing  M'..  traverses  more 
than  half  the  width  of  Spain,  anil  the  wlnde  ol  Portugal. 
Alter  a  course  of  about  510  in.,  it  falls  iiilo  the  Atlantic, 

3  m.  from  Oporto.  Its  basin  is  the  largest  in  tlie  Spanish 
peiiinsala.  The  wine  country  of  tlie  Doiiro  begins  50 
111.  to  tlie  E.  of  Oporto. 

lioii'rtt.  liL'EBo,  a  loriiierjirov.  m  the  N.  of  Portugal,  hav¬ 
ing  tlieAtlantic  on  the  «  -and  now  absorbed  in  t''® 

Minho,  Upper  Beira,  and  Estreiiiadura,  Area,  3,8i2  sq 

III.  J^op.  244,860.  ,  1  •  « 

Doii^ro  {Pu'l0,)«>i  island  in  the  Indian  Arcbipelago, 

35  n.  "oin  Timor:  Hi  Lat.  10°  48'  S.,  Lon.  122°  41'  E. ;  it 
is  barren.  5,000. 

DoiiMe,  r.  a.  [Gr.  dudy  dusu.]  To  souse,  dip,  or  )»lunge 

into  water.  ,  ^  •  u  * 

(Xaut.)  To  slacken  suddenly  ;  to  let  go  in  haste  ,  as, 
to  douse  tlie  jib. -To  put  out :  to  e.xtinguish  :  as,  to 
douse  the  glim  :  i.  e..  put  out  the  light.  (Used  by  sailors.) 

-t'.  n.  'To  fall  suddenly  into  water, 

••  To  .wing  i'  the  air,  or  douse  in  water."  —  nudibras. 
Dons'inff-clioek,n.  {Ship-building.)  See  Dowsing- 

Doiis'niRn,  in  iriscon.nn,  a  post-office  of  Waukesha  co. 
Doiizoavc*.  {dodz'tVy)  n.  [Fr.  dome,  twelve.]  (Mus.)  A 

scale  of  twelve  degrees.  „  ,  .  i  irf.,1 

Dove,  n.  [  A.  S.  diina  ;  D.  ditip  :  Dan.  due ;  Icel.  dti/a.] 
(Zoiil  )  A  bird  of  the  faniilv  of  the  Columbidce.  No  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  terms  dove  and  pigeon  is  sanctioned 

eitlier  by  constant  scientific  or  general  popular  use. 
Aiulubon  attempts  to  make  a  distinction,  giving  the 
name  iiigeon  to  those  species  of  which  many  nests 
are  built  close  together  on  the  same  trees,  and  dot  e  to 
those  which  are  solitary  in  their  nidification  ;  but  this 
distinction  has  not  been  generally  admitted.  —  bee 
Pigeon. 

—A  word  of  endearment,  or  an  emblem  of  innocence. 
DovP.  a  river  of  I  ngland,  falling  into  the  Trent  below 
Burton  -  noted  for  the  fine  scenery  on  its  hanks. 

Dov^.  ti.  (Christian  Art.)  The  Holy  Ghost  having  de¬ 
scended  upon  Christ  at  his  l.aptisni  in  tire  form  o\  u 
dove  that  bird  i.s  generally  employed  as  a  symbol  ol  the 
Spirit  in  religions  art.  It  ia  also  used  as  an  enihleni  of 
tieace,  when  it  hears  an  olive-hninch  in  its  mouth,  doiiht- 
less  referring  to  the  return  of  tlie  dove  to  the  ark. 
Wlien  used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  hy  the  ancient 
painters,  it  was  usually  represented  wliite,  with  red 
claws  and  beak,  and  sometimes  witli  a  golden  nimbus 
around  the  head.  Dying  saints  and  martyrs  are  fr^ 
qnently  represented  with  a  dove  flying  from  tneir 
mouths;  in  these  cases  it  is  a  symbul  of  the  soul  puri¬ 
fied  by  suffering.  In  some  stained  windows,  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  symbolized  by  a  dove,  from 
which  proceed  seven  rays,  terminating  in  seven  stars. 
When  used  as  a  symhol  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
dove  is  represented  with  six  vings,  —  two  at  the  head, 
two  at  the  shoulders,  and  two  at  the  f.*et. 

Dove'-cot.  Dove'-coto,  Dove  -lionse,(«i^t’  kot,) 

71.  A  pigeon-house;  a columbary.  .  «  >  i 

Dove  Dole,  oneof  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England, 
and  the  most  romantic  locality  in  the  picturesque 
county  of  Derbv,  where  the  river  Dove  runs  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  a  natural  chasm  between  two  pre¬ 
cipitous  walls  of  rocky  slate. 

Dove-eye<l.  (dvv'uiy)  a.  Soft-eyed;  meek-eyed  ;  having 
eves  like  a  dove. 

Dov’C^kic*.  {diiv^key)  n.  {ZoM.)  See  Mergili.I’8. 
Dove'lef.  n.  A  v'oung  or  small  dove. 

Dover,  (.strait  of.)  [Lat.  kh-etum  Gatheum  ;Jr.  Pas 
de  Cdlais.)  The  luitTuw  sra-chaiinel  hetwei-n  England 
and  France,  and  cimneetiiig  the  English  Cliiinncl  and 
North  Sea.  It  ia  18  to  2.5  m.  broad,  average  ’22 ;  and  6  to 
29  fathoms  deep,  hut  on  Warne  and  Ridge  Shoals  only 
114  to  4  fathoms.  The  English  aide  of  the  strait  con¬ 
sists  of  chalk  cliffs  .300  In  «10  ft.  high  sncceeded  on  the 
south  by  lower  greensand.  The  tides  of  the  English 
Channel  and  North  Sea  meet  in  Dover  Strait.  In  1875 
an  international  joint-stock  company  was  organized  to 
connect  France  and  England  hy  a  tunnel  under  tliese 
Straits, — an  enterprise  calculated  to  he  carried  out  at  a 
coat  of  about  $6,000,(X)0, 
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Do'vor,  a  flej»port*town  of  Enj^lanO,  on  Dover  Strait, 
66  Ill.  K.S.K.  of  London,  at  the  nearest  point  of  Britain 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  21  ni.  from  Cape 


Pig.  857.  — DOVER  castle. 


Grianez.  an<l  263^  N.W.  <  f  Calais./),  is  the  ciiief  port  of 
comninnieation  between  England  and  France.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  is  its  castle,  perched  on  a  cliff  aliout  320 
feet  above  sea-level,  whicli,  with  its  immense  defences, 
renders  it  one  of  the  strongest,  jis  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important,  fortresses  in  tlie  British  islands. 
1^.  28.270. 

l>o  v^r.  in  Alohama.,  a  village  of  Uussell  co.,  abt.  75  in.: 
E.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 

I>Over,  in  /IrAruiwus,  a  township  of  Boieco.,  near  Illinois 
Bayou,  al»out  yO  m.  N.W  <if  Little  Rock  ;  po^i. 

I>OV^r*  in  DHaioare^  seat  of  justiceof  Kent  co.,jmd  cap. 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  situated  on  Jones  Creek,  about 
50  m.  S.  of  Wilmington,  and  about  5  m.  W.  of  Delaware 
Bay.  Lat.  3'J°  10'  N.,  Lon.  75®  30'  W.  It  hits  a  fine 
state-house  and  many  other  elegant  buildings.  Pop. 
6,394. 

I>ov<^r,  in  Gtorgia^  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  about  41  m. 
N.  of  Milledgeville. 

— .4  townsliip  of  Terrell  co  :  pop.  1.754. 

I>i>v<*r«  in  a  post-village  and  Ionn  nshi]>  of  Bureau 

co..  about  144  m.  N.  of  Springfield :  j)op.  1,402. 

I>OV«'r.  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 

— A  village  of  Dearborn  co.,  about  90  m.  S.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  ^ 

I>o%'Oi*,  in  /owa,  a  village  of  Davis  co.,  on  Fox  River, 
about  SO  m.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  1,550. 

—  A  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

I>ovor,  in  Kansas^  a  post-office  of  Shawnee  co. 

IFovor.  in  Kentuckif,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mason  CO.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  11  m.  below  Mays- 
ville ;  pop.  1,332. 

I>over,  in  Maim,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Piscataquis  co.,  on  the  Discataquis  River,  about  70  m. 
N.E.  of  .4ugusta.  Total  pop.  of  township  1,983. 
l>over,  in  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Norfolk  CO.,  on  Charles  River,  about  15  m.  S.W.  of 
Boston  ;  pttp.  045. 

I>ov<*r,  in  Michigan.,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co., 
about  7  m.  W.  of  Adrian  ;  pop.  1,494. 

_ A  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  on  Huron  River,  about  54 

m.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

Dover,  in  Minnesota.,  a  post-township  of  Olmstead  co. ; 
pop.  822. 

—A  tow  nship  of  Steele  co. ;  —  now  called  IT.wanna. 
Dover,  in  a  post-village  and  township  of  La¬ 

fayette  co.,  about  1U8  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop. 
2,251. 

Dover,  in  N.  Carolina.,  a  post-office  of  Craven  co. 
IFover,  in  Npw  Hampshire^  a  city,  cap.  of  Strafford  co., 
on  tlie  Cocheco  Kiv^r,  about  68  m.  N.of  Boston.  Lat. 
430  1.3'  N.,  Lou.  54'  W.  Pup.  9.294.  D.  is  the  oldest 
town  in  tlio  Slate,  having  been  settled  in  1623.  Manuf. 
Cotton  cloths,  boots,  oil  cloths,  &c. 

Dover,  in  .fcrsei/.  a  p«»8t-village  of  Morris  co.,  abt. 

7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Morristown,  on  the  Rockaway  River. 

— A  tow'nship  of  Ocean  co. ;  pop.  3,044. 

Dover,  or  D  >ver  I’lains.  in  .Veui  lorfe,  a  post-village  of 
Dover  township,  Dutchess  co.,  aboutSOm.  N. N.E.  of  New 
York  city.  . 

Dover,  in  Xew  York,  a  township  of  Dutchess  co..  about 
20  m.  E.  of  Poughkeepsie;  pop.  2,279. 

Dover,  in  0/u'o.  a  township  of  Athens  co.  ;7)op.  1.697. 

—  A  po'st-village  of  Cnvahoga  co..  on  Lake  Erie,  about  14 
ni.  W.S.W.  of  Cleveland  ;  pop.  1,445. 

—A  townshiji  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  930. 

—A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  35  m  W.  of  Toledo. 

—  A  village  and  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  on  th 
carawas  River,  about  103  m.  K.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Total 
pop.  of  township  3,515. 

— A  town.ship  of  Uniim  co. ;  pop.  929, 

Dover,  in  Pmnsiih'anin.n  post-village  and  township  of 
York  CO.,  on  Conewago  Creek,  about  7  m.  N.W.  of  York  ; 
pop.  2,281.  _ 

D4»ver,  in  Tenuosee,  a  township  and  village^  cap.  ot 
Stewart  co .  on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  75  in.  >V. 
by  N.  of  Nashville;  pop.  1,798. 

Dover,  fn  Vermont,  a  post-dllage  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop. 
bo5 

Bover.  in  Wisronsin,  a  post^vlllage  of  Iowa  co.,  about 
27  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 
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Bovpr.  in  Wiscnimin,  n  villaRc  and  townsliip  of  Racine 
ilxtut  21  m.  W.  of  Uacine;  pop.  1,047. 

— A  village  of  W  alworth  county,  about  48  miles  S.W.  of 
Milwaukee. 

Do%’er  Furimee,  in JbrA*,  a  P.O.of  Dutchess  co. 
Dover  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot  Martin 
CO.,  on  tlie  E.  Fork  of  Wliite  River,  about  92  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Iinlianapolis. 

Dover  Millie,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Goochland 
CO.,  on  Dtiver  Creek,  ab<ait  21  ni.  W.  of  Richnioinl. 
Dover  Miiiem.  in  IVri/twia,  a  P.  0  of  Goochland  co. 
Dover  Kouth  Mlills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Pis¬ 
cataquis  CO. 

Dover^s  l*ow<ler,  n.  [From  Dover,  the  inventor.] 
{Med.)  A  compound  of  ipecacuanha,  opium,  and  sul- 
pliale  of  potasli.  It  is  the  pulvis  ipecacuanhix  com- 
positus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Ten  grains,  which  is  the 
average  dose,  contain  one  grain  of  opium  ami  one  of 
ipeoHcnunha.  It  is  an  e.xcolicnt  sedative  and  sudorific. 
D4»ve'H  i'reeli,  in  Georgia,  a  P.  0.  of  Elbert  co. 
Dove"?*  Depot,  in  S.  Varolina.a.  post-office  of  Darling¬ 
ton  ilist 

Dove  tail,  n  [From  its  spreading  like  a  pigeon’s  tail.] 
{Carp.)  A  joint  used  by  carpenters 
and  joiners  in  connecting  two 
pieces  of  wood,  liyletling  one  into 
the  otlier,  in  the  form  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  tail  of  a  dove.  It  is  the 
strongest  method  of  joining  mass¬ 
es,  because  the  tenon  or  piece  of 
wood  widens  as  it  extends,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  drawn  out,  the  tongue 
being  larger  than  the  cavity 
through  which  it  would  have  to 
be  drawn.  The  French  call  this 
method  tpieued'hirondelleyiiV^'f/iK\- 
low’s-tail. 

V.  a.  To  unite  by  a  tenon. 

To  make  to  fit;  to  adjust  firmly 
ami  connectedly  ;  as,  our  opinions  dox'e.tail  together. 
Dovo'tailin^,  n.  {Carp.)  A  method  of  joining  by  dove¬ 
tails. 

Dove'tail-joint,  n.  {Anat.')  A  suture,  or  serrated  ar¬ 
ticulation,  as  of  tlie  bones  of  the  skull.  —  Ilohhjn. 
Dove'lail-niouldliigr.  n.  {Arch.)  A  Gothic  architec¬ 
tural  ornament  in  the  form  of  dovetails. 

Dow,  Dhow,  n.  {Naut.)  Same  as  B.vggala,  7.  v. 

Dow,  or  Doiiw,  Gerard,  an  eminent  Dutcli  painter, 
and  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  b.  at  Leyden,  1613.  For 
the  excellence  of  his  coloring,  delicacy  of  finish,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  nnnuti.'c  of  his  art,  this  master's  compo 
sitions  are  unrivalled;  and  the  prices  which  some  of  his 
jiaintings  have  obtained  are  almost  without  parallel.  D 
1680. 

Dow'ublo,  a.  That  may  be  dowered  or  endowed;  enti¬ 
tled  to  dower. 

Dowaj^rer,  {dou'a-J.ur,)  n.  [Fr.  douairiCr^.  from  douaire. 
a  dower.)  A  w'idow  endowed;  that  is,  who  either  enjoys 
a  dower  from  her  deceased  hiishand,  or  has  property  of 
her  own  brought  by  her  toiler  hnsbaml  on  marriage 
(dowry),  and  settled  on  herself  after  his  decease.  In  the 
English  and  French  language  of  oti<jnette,  the  term  i.s 
applied  to  a  widow  lady,  to  ilistingnish  her  from  the 
w’ife  of  her  husband's  heir,  liaving  the  same  title. 
Dowa'{fiao,  in  Michigan,  a  small  river,  rises  in  Cass 
co.,  and  joins  the  St.  Joseph  River  near  Niles. 

_ A  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  on  Dowagiac  River,  about  179 

m.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  1,932. 

Dow'cot,  n.  See  Douset. 

Dow'<lalI  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Peoria  co. 
Dow'cly,  n.  [Scot,  dawdie.  probably  from  daw.  listless, 
inactive,  or  from  its  root.]  An  ill-dressed,  vulgar,  inele¬ 
gant  woman. 

“  They  doat  on  dowdier  and  deformity." 

—a.  Awkward;  ill-dressed;  inelegant;  having  a  vulgar 
appearance. 

“  No  housewifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew."  —  Cay. 

Dow'dyish,  a.  Resembling  a  dowdy. 

Dow'^i,  v.  o.  [Ger.  dDbtl.  a  peg,  a  ping.]  To  connect  or 
fasten  together  by  dow’els ;  as,  to  dowel  the  head  of  a 
cask. 

_ n.  A  pin  of  wood  or  iron  used 

in  joining  together  pieces  of 
tiiiiher,  or  for  connecting  the 
joints  of  hoards,  the  ends  of 
the  felloes  of  wheels,  Ac.  Fig. 

859  represents  a  barrel-end 
in  three  pieces,  joined  by 
dowels, 

Dow>l-joint,n.  {Joinery.) 

A  joint  made  by  means  of 
dowels. 

Dow  'ol-pin,  n.  See  Dowel.  Fig.  859  — dowel-joints. 

Dow  er,  Dow'ery,n.  [Fr. 
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douaire:  h.  Ijut.  dot arium.  doarium.  irom  dos  ;  Gr.  dos. 
from  didomi,  to  give.]  Anything  given ;  a  gift ;  an  en 
dovvment. 

“  How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower."  —  Davies. 

(Law.)  Tho  estate  for  life  wliich  a  widow  acquires  in 
a  certain  portion  of  her  liusliand’s  real  iiroperty  after 
his  death.  D.,  by  the  common  law,  which  in  tids  mat¬ 
ter  is  tlie  general'law  in  the  U.  States,  entitles  the  widow 
to  a  third  part  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which 
the  linaliand  was  seized  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  at  any 
time  during  the  coverture.  But  the  rule  varies  so  widely 
on  many  particulars  in  the  different  States,  that  we  must 
refer  the  inquirer  td  the  local  statutes  on  the  matter. 

Bowere«l,  (dow'erd,)  a.  Having  a  dower  or  a  portion, 
e  Dower'd  with  our  curse  .  .  .  take  her,  or  leave  her.*' —  Shake. 
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Dow'erloss,  a.  Destitute  of  dower;  without  a  fortunt. 

unportioned  ;  as,  a  dowerless  bride, 

DowVry*  n.  See  Ih»WER. 

Dowl.  D4>wle,  n.  Feathery  or  wool-liko  down. 
IFow'la?^.  n.  A  kind  of  c(xirse  linen  cloth,  wliuh  was 
generally  used  for  siiirts  by  the  working-people  before 
the  intro(liu  ti«»n  of  calico. 

D4>wlatal>a4l,  (do{(rlat’a-had\)  a  city  and  fortress  of 
Hindostaii,  in  the  Di'ccan,  7  m.  from  Aurnngidiad,  in 
Lat,  19®  52'  N.,  Lon.  7t°  2'  E.  The  fort  stands  on  u  rock 
500  feet  higli. 

Down,  n.  [Ger.  dune ;  Dan.  dmm  ;  Tcei.  ddn.  from  Teut. 
dunen.Xo  swell;  Fr.  durct.]  The  fine,  soft  feathers  of 
fowls,  particularly  of  the  <iuck  kind.  —  The  fine  hair 
that  apjiears  on  the  face  in  adolescence. 

“  ()□  thy  chin  the  springing  bear<i  began 
To  spread  a  doubtful  dou;u,  and  promise  man.”  —  Prior. 
—The  puhescemce  of  plants;  tliepnppns  or  little  crown  of 
cerfiiin  Keeiis  of  plants ;  as.  the  down  ot  a  tiiistle.  —  Any¬ 
thing  that  8o<»thes  or  mollifies. 

Thou  bosom  softuess  1  down  of  all  my  cares."  —  5oufAem. 

— V.  a.  To  cover  or  line  with  down. 

Down,  n.  [A.  S.  dun;  Ger.  dune  ;  Gael,  dun  ;  Fr.  dunej 
Gr.  thin  or  thl.s.  gen.  Ihixios.  The  root  is  found  in  L.  Sax. 
dunen.  to  swell  up.]  A  hank  or  rounded  elevation  of 
sand  formed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  or  near  a  sea¬ 
shore,  generally  used  in  the  plural;  as,  tlie  downs  of 
Sussex.— A  tract  of  poor,  naked,  hilly  land,  used  only 
for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  Ac. 

— pL  State  of  declension,  abasement,  depression,  or  fail¬ 
ure;  used  colloquially;  as,  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 
—pi.  A  roiwlstead,  and  naval  rendezvous,  off  the  coast 
of  Kent,  in  the  Euglisii  Channel. 

“  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor’d."  —  Gay. 

Down,  prep.  [A.  S.  adftn.adune.oi dftne  —  a.  from,  and 
rfun,  a  liill.  See  Down,]  Along  a  descent;  from  a  liigher 
to  a  lower  place  ;  ns,  to  go  down  a  mountain.  —  Toward 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  toward  the  emimnehnre  of  any 
volume  of  water ;  as,  to  sail  down  a  stream. 

—adv.  Along  a  descent :  tending  from  a  liiglier  ti>  a  lower 
place;  as.  douni  a  well.  — On  tlie  ground,  or  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  below  the  liorizon  :  a.s.  the  sun  goes  down.  —  From 
a  higher  to  a  lower  condition;  into  disrepute  or  dis¬ 
grace;  into  subjection;  as,  an  author  writes  Idmselfdoion. 
"  It  has  atill  been  preached  up,  but  acted  down." —  South. 

_ From  a  greater  to  a  less  Imlk;  into  due  consistence;  as 

to  boil  down  fat.  —  At  length  ;  prostrate  ;  in  a  low  posi¬ 
tion,  state,  or  condition. 

'*  Down  sinks  the  giant  with  a  thundering  sound."  —  Pope. 

_ In  a  state  of  dejection,  poverty,  miser.y,  or  abasement ; 

as,  lie  is  down  in  the  world. —  I'y  descent  from  anti¬ 
quity  ;  ns,  dottm  to  the  present  day. 

Down  in  the  mouth,  dejected  ;  out  of  spirits.  (Coiloq. 
and  vulgar.)* — Dou'ti  witlt,  tiirnst  down;  liuri  down; 
jiut  down;  — used  in  peremptoriness:  as,  "down  with 
them  all.”  (Shahs.)  — Up  and  down,  liitlier  and  thitlier; 
to  and  fro ;  witli  rising  and  tailing  motion. 

— interj.  Exhorting  to  iiliasemeiit  or  destruction. 

Down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  the.v  are  I  " —  Moore. 
— r.  a.  To  cover  witli  down ;  to  imike  down.v. 

Down,  a.  Downcast;  dispiriled;  dejected. 
—Downright;  absolute;  positive;  flat;  conclusive,  as,  a 
down  assertion.  —  Downward  ;  as,  a  down  railroad-train ; 
— in  opposition  to  up. 

Down,  a  coiintv  of  Ireland,  lioiinded  N.  I'.v  co.  Antrim, 
E  and  S.  by  tlie  Irish  Sea.  and  VV.  liy  co.  Arningh.  Area, 
957  sq.  m.  Tlio  surface  is  generally  nioiintaiiions,  hut 
fertile  in  niari.v  parts.  Tlie  Slonrne  Mountains  occupy  a 
portion  of  it,  and  rise  to  2,79*!  ft,  aliove  tlie  sea.  Firrrs 
and  Lakes.  Tlie  Banii  Lagan  ami  N ewry  rivs  and  nii- 
nierons  small  lakes.  Ihe  cliief  of  winch  is  l-oagli  Strang- 
ford  Prod.  Oats,  |aitatoes.  flax,  liarley.iind  some  wheat. 
iUn.  Copper  and  lead.  Iplack  marldc,  slate,  coal,  free¬ 
stone  and  crvstals.  Mamif.  Linens,  muslins,  Imsiery 
leather,  and  salt.  The  fisheries  are  importunt  thief 
towns.  Newry  Ballymacarret,  Kosstrevor,  and  Down¬ 
patrick.  Pop.  277,775. 

Do»vn'-bear,  r.  a.  To  dejiress. 

Dowil'oasl.a.  Cast  downward ;  dejecteri ;  bent  down  ; 
directed  to  the  ground. 

“  The  downcast  look  of  modesty."  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Dowii'-oa-it,  n.  (.»/iKfn.<7-)  A  ventilating  shaft  for 
promoting  the  circulation  of 
air  through  a  mine.  Minos 
are  generally  provided  with 
two  shafts  for  ventilation, 
under  one  of  wliich  (the  up¬ 
cast  shaft)  a  fire  is  maintained 
to  produce  the  upward  cur¬ 
rent,  whicli  carries  off  the  foul 
air,  whilst  the  fresh  air  de¬ 
scends  bv  tlie  otlier  (doum- 
cast  sliaft).  The  current  of 
fresli  nir  is  forced  liy  wooden 
partitions  to  divide  itself,  and 
p.ass  tlirough  every  portion  of 
the  workings  The  operation 
of  such  provisions  for  ventila¬ 
tion  is  easily  exhiliited.  A  tall 
jivr  (Pig.  SCO)  is  fitted  with  a 
ring  of  cork,  carrying  a  wide 
glass  chimney  (Ai.  If  this  l>e 
placed  over  a  taper  standing 
in  a  plate  of  water,  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  vitiated  air  will 
soon  extinguisli  the  taper ;  lint 
if  a  second  chimney  (B),  snp- 
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ported  in  a  wire  riiig,' be  placed  within  the  wide  chim¬ 
ney,  fresh  air  will  enter  tlirough  the  interval  between 
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the  two,  iiml  the  smoke  from  n  piece  of  brown  paper 
will  demonstrate  tlie  existence  of  tlie  two  currents,  as 
shown  by  tlie  arrows.  —  A  small  box  861)  is  pro- 
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Yided  with 
gluss  chimney  at 
each  end.  In 
one  of  these  (B), 
representing  the 
np-cast  shaft,  a 
lighted  taper  is 
suspended.  A 
piece  of  smok¬ 
ing  brown  paper 
may  be  held  in 
each  cliiinney  to 
show  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  cur-  __ 
rent.  On  clt>8ing 
A  with  a  glass 
plate,  the  taper 
in  B  will  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  the 
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entrance  of  fresh  air  being  prevented.  By  breathing 
gently  into  A,  the  taper  will  also  be  extinguished.  Ihe 
experiment  may  be  varied  by  pouring  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen  altenmlely  into  A,  when  the  taper  will  be 
extinguished  and  reUiudleil  by  turns. 

a.  Dispiriting;  dejecting. 

l>OWii-COiiie«  {Uown'Luin,)  n.  X  downfall ;  as,  a  down- 
come  in  Wfe.  ^  \  o 

I>OWii-(lrau$;:ht,  (down'dra/t,)  n.  {Mining.)  Same 
as  Down-cast,  q.  r. 

Down©,  in  iVeio  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co. ; 
pop.  3,385. 

Downer'S  Orove,  in  a  post-township  ol  Du 

Page  CO.,  abt.  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  2,518. 
Downes,  John,  an  American  naval  officer,  B.  in  Mass., 
1786.  lie  entered  the  U.  S.  mivy  ns  ii  midsbipmiin  in 
1802,  and  distinguished  hiiuself  in  tlie  operations  be¬ 
fore  Tripoli  in  the  following  year.  />.,  dining  tlie  war 
of  1812,  and  in  the  expedition  against  .llgiers  in  Islo, 
won  still  fnrtlier  reputation  as  a  skillni  and  dashing 
officer.  In  1832-4  ho  commanded  tlie  Pacific  squadron, 
and  in  tliis  capacity  avenged  an  outrage  committed  on 
an  American  merchantman,  by  storming  Quallab  Bat^ 
too,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  D.  1855. 

Do%%’'ney*  in  loioa,  a  post-office  of  Cedar  co. 
DoWBiTall,  n.  A  falling  down,  or  body  of  things  fall¬ 
ing;  a  sudiien  fall  (>r  ruin  by  violence,  in  di-stinction 
from  slow  decay  or  declension. 

Each  down/all  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour."  —  Dryden. 

— A  sudden  fall  from  a  liigh  or  prominent  position;  a  de- 
pression  or  ruin  of  reputation  or  estate. 

Dar'st  thou  divine  (King  Richard's)  doum/aU."  —  Shakt. 
Dowiifiall^n*  (down'/dln,)  a.  Fallen;  ruined; 
downfulleyi  cliffs. 

DowiiliHul,  (rfoftmVicr/Z.')  n.  (A’aHi.)  A  rope  used  on 
shipboard  for  hauling  down  a  sail.  ,  .  x  i 

Dowii'tioart<*<l,  u.  Depressed  in  spirits;  dejected 
melanclioly;  rejecting  hope. 

Dowii'liill*  a.  Declivous;  descending;  sloping;  — 
hence,  figuratively,  easy. 

••  The  first  steps  a  dounhUl  greensward  yields.”  —  Congreve. 

— n.  Deidivitv  :  slope:  descent. 

Down  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 
Dow'nicville,  in  Califoi'nia,  a  post-town,^  cap.  of 
Sierra  CO.,  on  Yuba  Uiver,  near  its  source ;  pop.  704. 
Dow'iiieville  Butte,  in  California,  a  mountai 
peak  of  Sierra  co..  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Dowmeville 
It  is  Siiid  to  be  8,800  feet  high.  Gold  is  found  on  its 
slopes. 

I>«»wn'iiiess.  n.  State  of  being  downy. 

JDowii'iii;?.  JlNDREW  Jackson,  an  eminent  .Imerican 
landscape-gardener,  B.  at  Newimrg,  New  York,  1815.  In 
early  life  lie  assisted  ins  father  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business  as  a  nurseryman,  and  soon  remlered  liimself 
familiar  witli  the  arts  of  gardening  and  horticulture, 
the  science  of  botany.  &c.  In  1841,  />.  puidi.shed  his 
well-known  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening.  Tliis  work  obtained  great  popnl.arity, 
and  elicited  encomiums  from  sncli  groat  English  air 
tliorities-  as  London  and  Lindlev.  In  succession  ap 
peared  liis  Gottage  Residences.  Fruits  and  Fruit-Tree: 
of  America  (wliich  lias  run  through  14  editions),  Archi 
lecture  for  Country  Houses,  4c.  D.  was  accident, >lli 
drowned,  1852. 

Dowii'inir's  Mills,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office 
of  Straffonl  co. 

Do%Tii'in;^ville.  See  Downinqville. 
Down'ingHVillo,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Grant 
CO.,  abt.  10  m  W.  of  Williamstown  ;  pop.  1,504. 
Down'ing'towii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
Chester  co.,  about  29  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  xu. 
branch  of  Brandywine  Creek  ;  pop.  1,077. 
Dowu'iiBfrtoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co., 
about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Marietta. 

Down'insrvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 
Downlooke<t,  {down’laokt,)  a.  Having  a  dejected  or 
sullen  countenance. 

“  Downlook'd,  aud  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  Mi."  —  Dryden. 
Dowii^ly  a.  About  to  lie  down,  or  be  iii  travail 
of  chibibirth.  —  Johnson. 

_ n.  Time  of  repose;  bed-time. 

Dowiip»t^i*iolt>  a  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  county  Down, 
prov.  Ulster,  near  ilie  Quoyle,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Belfast. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Ireland,  existing 
in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  who  died  in  493,  and  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  cathedntl.  Pop.  3,840. 
Down'rlsplit,  adv.  Right  clown  :  straight  down  ;  per¬ 
pendicularly;  as,  “a  giant  doumrighC^  {Hndihras.) 


_ In  plain  terms;  without  ceremony,  rircninlomtioD,or 

equivocation  ;  as,  a  doworight  piece  of  impudence. 

—a.  Directly  to  the  point;  plain;  artless;  blunt;  un¬ 
ceremonious: —  said  of  persons;  as,  ‘‘after  his  plain. 
downright  way.”  — Open :  undjsguise.l ;  witli- 

out  reservation  ;  absolute; — used  in  lelaliou  to  tlungs, 
as,  a  downright  falsehood.  .  ,  • 

Dowii'pi}!? '*•  Stiite  of  being  direct  or  plum  , 
nuality  ol  being  downright. 

DoWll't^liare,  n.  {Agrtc.)  A  breast-plough  used  for 
cutting  turf.  ,  ,  *  . 

D<>Wii'sittiii{5'«  u.  Act  of  sitiing  down  ;  rest ;  repose. 
Dowii-stJlirs,  a.  Below-stairs ;  on  a  lower  fioor. 

—adv.  Down  to  tlie  stair.s,  to  a  lower  floor  or  basement. 

■■  Why  did  you  kick  me  f  —  Kemble. 

Dowii'-stroke,  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  directed  down¬ 
wards. —  lu  penmanship,  a  thick,  heavy  stroke  made 
with  a  downward  inclination  of  tlie  pen  ;  —  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  slight  impression  called  up-stroKe,  q.  v. 
Dowii'-triklBB^  n.  A  di-parting  railroad  train  ;  a  tram 
proceeding  troiii  the  chiet  terminus. 

D«wii'-tro<l,  Dowii'-iro4l<len,  a.  Trodden, 
trampled,  or  crushed  down;  down-trodden  people. 
Dowii'toii.  in  England,  u  town  of  'Wiltshire,  on  the 
Avon.  C  111.  S.S.E.  ot  Sali.sbiiry.  5.o.>4. 

Dowiis'villo,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 
Dowiis'%’illO«  iu  I'Piacow.nu'u,  a  village  ot  Dunn  co.,  on 
the  Menonii'iiie  River,  about  7  in.  8.  ol  Meiioinonie. 
Dowit^ ward.  Do wii' w  Jirds.  a<lv.  [A.S.  duneweard.] 
From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower;  in  a  descending  course: 
in  a  course  or  direction  from  a  head,  spring,  origin,  or 
source;  as,  to  bend  downward. 

“Look  dvicntcard  on  that  globe."— jVdnm. 

—In  a  course  of  lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor  considered 
a  head. 

A  ring  .  .  .  downuard  bath  succeeded  in  hia  bouse,  from  son 
to  sou."  — SAaAs. 

In  the  course  of  fulling  or  descending  from  elevation  or 
distinction.  .  .  .  ,  , 

—a.  Moving  or  extending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place, 
as  on  a  slope  or  declivity,  or  in  tlie  open  air;  tending 
toward  the  earth  or  its  centre  ;  declivous.  —  Descending 
from  a  head,  origin,  or  source ;  as,  a  downward  descent. 

_ Tending  to  a  lower  state  or  condition  ;  dejected;  de- 

presseil;  w^,  downward  thoughts.”  —  ^dney. 
Dowii'woed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Guaphalicm. 

Dowil^'^'^*  a.  Covered  with  down  or  nap;  covered  w’lth 
pubescence,  or  soft  hairs,  as  a  plant.  —  Made  of  down  or 
soft  feathers  ;  resembling  down ;  soft;  calm :  soothing :  tw. 
a  downy  pillow.— Acute :  knowing ;  astute ;  sharp-witted : 
ns,  a  doiywy  fellow.  (Vulgar.) 

Dow'ral^  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dowry ;  consisting  of  a 
dowry.  _ 

Dow'ross,  n.  A  woman  entitled  to  dower.  —  Bfrnvier. 
Dow'ry,  n.  [See  Dower.]  A  gift :  a  fortune  given. 

{Law.)  A  word  sometimes  confounded  with  dower. 
It  was  formerly  applied  to  mean  that  which  a  woman 
brings  to  her  husband. 

Dows©^  Q.  aud  n.  See  Disuse. 

Dowse*  H.  A  blow  or  ship  in  the  face.  (Vulgar.) 
DowH'er,  Dow^'inS-ifO^Jv  {Mining.)  A  miner’s 
divining-rod.  ,  .  * 

Dowi^'er,  n.  One  who  makes  use  of  the  divining-rod. 
l>o w^'ing'-elieekN*  v.  pi.  {Khip-huilding.)  Pieces 
fayed  across  the  apron,  an<l  lapiied  on  the  knightheads 
or  inside  stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

DoxoIOK‘l<?ttl^  {doxs-O'lofir-al,)  a.  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  doxologv  ;  rendering  jiraise  to  God. 

Doxorog'ize*  r.  a.  [Gr.  doxologcin.]  To  praise  God 
with  doxologies. 

Doxol'o;fy,  n.  [Gr.  dorologia,  praising,  from  dorologeo. 
to  give  glory  to]  (Keel.)  A  b-rm  of  praise,  or  giving 
glory  to  God;  as  in  t}»e  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  —  “Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever;”  or  the  Hymn  of  the  Angels 
{Luke  ii.  14),  — “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  to  all  men.” — Two  hymns  used  in 
the  early  Christian  church  \'ere  known  as  the  greater 
and  lesser  D.  The  greater  D.  was  simply  an  expansion 
of  the  angelic  hymn,  and  is  now  generally  known  by 
that  name ;  it  is  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  at  matins.  The 
lesser  D.  is  tlie  ordinary  /).,  “Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,”  Ac.,  repeated  at  tlu'  end  of  each  psalm 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Doxy,  {doks'y,)  n.  A  sweetheart  or  paramour. 

“  Orthodoxy  U  any  doxy.”  —  Bxehop  Warhurton. 

— A  prostitute;  a  woman  of  loose  morals;  as,  a  sailors 
doxy. 

Doyle*  Richard.  (rfmV,)  an  English  artist,  b.  in  London, 
18*26.  He  inherited  from  his  father,  John  Doyle,  an 
able  political  caricaturist,  a  taste  for  humorous  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  excels  chiefly  in  depicting  the  passing  whims 
and  oddities  of  the  day,  and  was  for  some  time  a  con¬ 
stant  illustrator  of  the  pages  of  Punch.  It  was  in  that 
facetious  periodical  that  lie  illustrated  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  and  in  endless  variety,  IV  Manners  and  Oustims 
of  ye  Englishe,  and  produced  many  other  sketches,  dis¬ 
covering  niiich  originality  of  invention,  as  well  as 
humorous  appreciation.  He  afterwards  produced  The 
Foreign  Tour  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  and  other 
works.  The  last  novel  from  the  pen  of  Dickens  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  this  eminent  artist. 

Doylo,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  124. 
Doyle,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clark  co. ;  pap.  965. 
Doyles'bnrgfh,  in  Pd7JWsyZrania,  a  post-office  of 
Franklin  co. 

Doyle'H  Lillis*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Juniata  co. 
I>oy  les'jkort,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Barton  co. 
Doyles'towii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Paulding  co. 
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Doylos^town,  in  Ohio,  a  Tillage  of  M  iijne  co.,  alioot 
1U4  III.  N.E.  ofColiiiiilMis;  jm/J.  551. 

Fennsylrania.  a  posl-lioroiiKO  and 
townsliip,  Vtip.  oi  Biivka  co.,  about  100  id.  L.  ot  Il.ini8- 
burg.  Ihp.  of  tovviihliip  1,964. 


I><.y  ill  ilV..con.si'w,  a  P.  0.  of  Colnnibia  co. 

l>OKV,  r.  n.  I  Dan.  diis,  ilrowBiiiesa,  diise.  to  doze,  to 
mope;  led.  ifusuz,  to  bingiiisli.]  To  tliinilier;  to  deep 
gently  ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiiieiw,  to  be  dull  or 
balf  aeleep. 

■'  Clii.fiess  armies  dozed  ont  the  campaiEn.”  —  Pope. 

-V.  a.  To  pase  or  spend  in  drowsiness  ;  as,  to  doze  away 
one’s  time. 

_ n.  A  liglit  sleep;  a  sliiiiiber;  as,  to  take  a  doze. 

]>4»zon.  idiiz'n.)  a.  [Fr.  douzaine.  from  douze.  twelve :  I.at. 
dundecim  J  Two  and  ten;  twelve  in  nmnVier  ;  a.s,  a  dozen 
of  gloves  —  An  imlefiiiite  number ;  as,  a  dozen  or  to. 
Doz'eiitli,  a.  Twelflb.  (R.)  , 

Woz'ci*.  n.  One  who  slumbers  or  Bleeps  lightly. 
Iloz'iness,  n.  Drowsiness;  heaviness;  iiredisposition 
to  sleep.  .  .  . 

I>oz'y.  a.  [See  Doze.]  Drowsy;  heavy;  inclined  to 
sleep ;  sluggish  :  sleepy. 

**  The  youth  essays  his  dozy  head  to  raise."  —  Dryden. 
Drab.  n.  [A.  S.,  Fria.,  and  D.  drahhe .  ilrrga,  lees;  Oael. 
drahhag.  a  dirty  woman.]  A  low,  sliittisli,  dirty  woman  ; 
a  harlot ;  a  prostitute. 

Psitry  and  proud  as  draht  in  Drury  Lane."  —  Pope. 

_ A  wooden  liox  used  for  holding  salt  when  taken  out  of 

tlie  boiling  pans,  in  salt-works.  ,  . 

Drtib,  n.  [Fr.  drop.  See  Iirvpe  ]  A  kind  of  tliick 
woollen  cloth,  of  a  dull  brown,  or  dull  gray  color,  resem- 
bling  fuller’s  earth.  —  A  dull  In-nwiiisli  or  gray  color. 

_ a.  of  a  dull,  dun  color,  resembling  the  clotli  of  the 

sjinie  name ;  as,  a  drah  sky. 

Drn'ba,  71.  [Gr.  t/ra6e,  acriii,  Idting:  from  the  taste  of 
tlie  plant.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Brnssicucea. 
Tlie  genus  emhraces  alioiit  7  American  species  of  little 
relative  importance,  the  most  common  of  which  is  D. 
rerna,  the  IVhitiovi'  Grass,  an  annual  early-flowering 
plant,  found  in  grassy  fields  Iroiii  Canada  to  Virginia. 
Drab'ber,  71.  Awenclier;  one  who  is  intimate  with 
loose  women,  or  drabs. 

Drab'blsh.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  drab.  —  Re- 
semtiling  drab;  as.  &  drahbish  iinX. 

Drab'ble,  v.  a.  To  draggle;  to  besmircli ;  to  wet  and 
befoul  by  dragging  through  mud  and  water. 

_ n.  To  angle  witli  a  long  line  and  rod;  ns,  to  drabble 

for  liarbei. 

Drab'bipr,  77.  (Naut.)  A  small  topsail. 
Drab'bletail,  n.  A  draggletail ;  a  sluttish,  slaltemly 
woman. 

Drab'blint;.  n.  Act  or  practice  of  angling  for  fish 
with  a  long  rod  and  line. 

Drft<*ft*ii ft*  (drai-se'na,)  n.  fOr.  drokaina,  a  fcmal© 
dragon,  tlie  inspissated  juice  bei  oniiiig  a  powder  like 
dragon's  blood.]  (.Bnt.)  A  genua  of  idants,  ord.  Litia- 
cere.  'Ihe  most  reniarkalde  siiecies  is  D.  draco,  tlie 
Dragon  Tree  of  TencrifTe,  wbicli  attains  a  great  size,  and, 
unlike  the  majority  of  endogenous  trees,  has  forked 
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Pig.  862.  —  THE  DRAOON-TREK. 

{Dracana  draco.) 

branches.  Tliis  plant  yields  a  red  resin,  resemhling 
dragon's-blood,  but  it  is  not  known  in  commerce.  D. 
terminalis,  the  Ti-plant,  a  native  of  tlie  Samlw  icli  Islands, 
has  starciiv  roots,  wdiicli  are  liaked  and  eaten  by  tlie 
islanders  ;  its  juice  is  used  for  making  a  fermented  bev¬ 
erage.  and  its  leaves  are  employed  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Drtt'OAiith.  77.  See  Tkag.bcanth. 

Draoliin,  Draolima,  Dram,  {dram,  dral.'mS.)  n. 
[Gr.  dracbme.  from  drassomai.  to  grasp  or  gripe.  Origi- 
iiallv,  a  handful  of  obdii,  or  small  coins.]  A  silver  coin 
of  ancient  Greece,  used  as  the  unit  of  the  money  system. 
Since  the  year  1833  tlie  unit  nf  llie  money  system  of 
modern  Greece  has  also  lieeii  called  drachma,  mid  is  equal 
to  about  18  cents.  Among  the  ancients  the  value  of  the 
D.  varied  at  different  times  anil  places.  Tlie  Attic  1). 
was  nearly  equal  to  20  cents.  It  differed  according  to 
the  value  of  specie,  Imt  was  always  calculated  as  the 
lOOth  part  of  tlie  miTia,  wliich  was  generally  worth  about 
$20.  Tliere  were  also  coins  valued  at  two,  tlirec,  and 
four  D.  —  .Vs  a  wcigiit,  tlie  l>.  was  considered  also 
equal  to  the  lOOtli  part  of  a  i/u'im.  or  alioiit  *4  oi. —  Tliere 
are  two  drachmas,  or  drams,  used  as  weights  in  America ; 
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Tiz.,  tlie  avoirflnpois,  which  is  equivalent  to  27^^  grains 
truy,  ami  the  apotliecaiiea',  which  is  equivalent  to  60 
grains  troy. 

Dracli'<*iifcls.  [Oer.»  dragon's  rock.]  In  Rhenish 
Prussiii,  a  mountain-peak,  one  of  the  range  called  tlie 
Sifbt>ng*Mir(je^  situate  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
abt.  s  m.  S.K  of  Bonn,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1,056  It. 
/>.  rises  abruptly  from  the  river,  ami  is  covered  with 
brushwood  almost  to  the  top,  whence  the  prospect  is 
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Fig.  863.  —  the  dbachenfels. 

magnificent,  extending  down  the  river  as  far  as  Cologne, 
and  liaving  a  channing  foreground  in  Ihuui,  with  its 
university,  and  numerous  villages,  and  time-woru  cas¬ 
tles.  The  cave  whore  the  dragon — from  which  the 
mountain  takes  its  name  —  was  wont  to  abide,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crown 
the  summit,  ami  add  picturesqueness  to  tlie  Drachenfels. 

“  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  l)rnadly  swell.s 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine.”  — 5r/ron. 
Draoi'na.  Dra  cine,  n.  {Chem.)  Same  as  Draco- 
MXE,  q.  V. 

Drai*o«  {drai'ko.)  an  Athenian  legislator,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  indiscriminate  severity  of  whose  laws  has 
reudiTfd  his  name  odious  to  humanity.  During  the 
period  of  his  arclionship.  about  B.  c.  623,  he  enacted  a 
criminal  code,  in  wiiiclj  slight  offences  wero^  punished 
as  severely  as  murder  or  SJicrilege.  Hence  it  was  said 
to  be  “  written  in  blood.”  The  laws  of  D.,  the  first  writ¬ 
ten  laws  of  Athens,  were  for  the  most  part  superseded  by 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  D.  is  said  to  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  in  a  theatre  at  .T^gina. 

Dra  co.  {AHron.)  The  Dragon,  a  northern  constellation 
containing  80  stars,  of  which  2  are  of  the  2<1,  and  3  of 
the  3<l  magnitude.  The  star  y  DraamU  or  Et'inin  is 
celebrated  a-s  the  one  used  in  determining  the  co-effi¬ 
cient  of  aberration  f>f  the  fixed  stiirs.  It  is  a  bright  star, 
nearly  in  the  solstitial  colure,  and  consequently  the 
minor  axis  of  the  small  ellipse  which  its  apparent  place 
describes  in  tlie  heaven.s,  lies  in  the  meridian  at  its 
transit.  Moreover,  at  the  two  equinoxes,  when  its  appar 
ent  pl;»ce  is  at  the  extremities  respectively  of  this  minor 
axis,  it  can  be  observecl  on  the  meri<Uan  at  one  equinox 
about  sunrise,  and  at  the  tither  about  sunset,  s«»  tliat 
both  ol)SL*rvat!ons  mny  be  nia<le  without  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  a  too  briglit  dayliglit.  TIu'se  two  observatiems, 
therefore,  are  easily  bikon,  and  the  difference  iu  the 
north  polar  distance,  wliicli  they  give  is  the  minor  axis 
of  the  ellipse  de.scril)ed  by  the  app  ireiit  place  of  the  star, 
{ZooL)  The  fiyitig-lizard.  See  Drvoox. 
Draeooepli'aluin.  «•  [Gr.  dragon,  and  ke- 

phaf  >s,  head,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flt»wers.J 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacfxv.  They  are 
perennial  or  biennial  ornamental  plants,  with  ffjwers 
axillary  and  terminal,  usually  with  large,  conspicuous 
bracts.  The  genus  has  two  American  species,  D.  cor- 
datum,  the  Conlate-leaved  Dragon's-head,  and  D.  parvx’ 
Jlorum,  the  Small-flowered  Dragon’s-head. 

Dracoil'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lawgiver  Draco,  q.  v. 

_ Relating  tt)  the  c.onstellatirjn  Draco. 

u.  (Chfi)n.)  Tlie  coloring-matter  of  the 
resin  called  Dragon's-bhod. 

Dracoii'tlno,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Dragon. 
Draeontiuiii.  (^ra-A'on's^ie-aai,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  gcntts 
of  plants,  order  Orontiacyfr..  of  which  one  species,  D. 

nolupUyUum.a  native  of  Guiana,  Surinam,  and  also  of 

India  and  Japan,  Ims  a  powerful  action  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  useful  in  asthma;  although  at  present 
its  chief  reputation  is  the  somewhat  doubtful  one  of 
curing  the  bite  of  a  snake,  to  which  its  mottled  steni 
gives  it  some  resemblance  The  flower,  when  it  first 
expands,  emits  an  intolerable  stench.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Dracun'culus.  n-  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Aracf.(z. 

(Zoot.)  The  Guinea  w’orm.  See  Filaria. 

Dra'Ciit,  in  MasuichusettSy  a  P.  0.  of  Middlesex  co. 

GforgiOy  a  post-office  of  M  ayne  co. 

Dratr.  n.  \\y  draf^  hog’s-wash.  See  Drab.]  Lees; 
dregs;  refuse  mutter; —  specificiilly,  tlie  wash  given  to 
hogs,  or  grains  to  cattle. 

DralTisli,  a.  Worthless;  paltry 
DrafTy,  a,  Worthless ;  dreggy. 


draffj. 


Draft,  n.  (Corrupted  from  DRAnonT,<2.  r  ]  A  drawing; 
anything  drawn. 

— An  order  direiding  the  payment  of  money  ;  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change;  as,  a  draft  on  a  banker. 

{MU.)  A  drawing  or  selection  of  men  from  an  army, 
or  from  one  corps  to  complete  another ;  as,  dnifU  from 
a  regiment.  , 

{Vom.)  An  allowance  for  waste  on  goexD  sobl  by 
weight;  as,  the  draft  on  a  chest  of  tea.  —  An  allowance 
made  at  a  custom-house  on  excisable  goods. 

{Naut.)  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship  ;  us, 
her  draft  is  sixteen  feet. 

— A  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan  ;  delineation  ;  sketch :  plan 
delineate<l;  outline  of  a  writing  or  document ;  as,  the 
draft  of  a  letter.  See  Draught. 

— A  current  of  air.  See  Draught. 

— V. a.  To  draw;  to  delineate;  to  draw  the  outline  of; 
as,  to  draft  apian.  —  To  Compose  iu  an  epistolary  or 
literary  manner  ;  ns,  to  draft  a  petition.  —  To  draw  men 
fnuu  a  military  body  or  position  ;  to  select;  to  detach  ; 
to  draw'  men  from  any  company,  association,  or  collec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  draft  men  for  the  army. 

Druft'-oiij^'ino,  u.  {Minivg.)  An  engine  used  for 
pumping,  Ac.:  a  donkey-engine. 

Draft '-liorso,  n.  See  Draught-house. 

DraftAiiot,  n.  See  Draught-net. 

DraftAox,  n.  See  I)ralgiit-ox. 

DraflM'iiiaii,  t?.  Same  as  Draughtsman,  7.  t\ 

I>raS4*«.  r.  a.  \^\.^.  dragan ;  D.  irckken  ;  Iccl.  dra.^na,  to 
be  drawn  ;  Lat.  traho.  to  draw,  drag,  or  haul.  See  T'R.act.] 
To  draw  ;  to  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  draw  along  tlie  ground 
by  main  force  ;  to  draw  along  slowly  or  heavily. 

“  A  wounded  snake  drngn  its  slow  length  along.”— 

— To  pull  about  with  force,  roughness,  or  violence. 

“  The  weight  of  my  misfortunes  dragy’d  you  down.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  draw,  as  anything  burdensome  ;  —  hence,  to  pass  in 
trouble,  sorrow,  or  dilflcnlty. 

“  My  heart .  .  .  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.” 

Goldsmith. 

— To  draw  contemptuously  along,  as  unworthy  to  be  car¬ 
ried. 

*■  He  is  content  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot- wheels.” — Stillingfieet. 
— To  harrow;  to  explore  with  a  drag. 

r.  n.  To  be  drawn  or  dragged  along  ,*  to  hang  so  low  as 
to  trail  on  the  ground  :  as,  ’‘'■dragging  chains.”  Drydrn. 
— To  fish  with  a  drag;  to  recover  by  means  of  a  drag 
as,  to  drag  for  a  drowned  person. — To  be  moved  slowly ; 
to  proceeil  heavily  ;  to  p;iss  lingeringly. 

”  The  day  drar;*  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun. ”/?yro». 
•To  hang  or  grate  on  the  ground,  as  a  dnor. 

— n.  A  net  or  something  to  be  drawn  along  the  ground. 
{Agric.)  A  particular  kind  of  harrow  for  breaking 
up  ground. 

•A  low  cart  or  sledge  for  transporting  heavy  weights ;  as, 
a  titnher-dm7. 

— In  England,  a  carriage  resembling  a  stage-coach  ;  as,  a 
four-in-hand  drag. 

—An  instrument  with  hooks,  to  catch  hold  of  things 
under  water,  and  bring  them  to  the  surface.  A  ma- 
C'hine  for  dredging  docks,  rivers,  &c.  —  See  Dredoing- 

MACHINE. 

— mechanical  arrangement,  by  which  the  speed  of  a 
vehicle  CJin  be  decreased  by  stopping  or  slackening  tlie 
rotation  of  one  or  more  of  the  wheels.  The  originul  D. 
wa.s  a  very  primitive  arrangement,  and  was  generally 
culled  the  shor  or  skid  ;  it  consisted  of  a  hollow  piece 
of  iron,  not  unlike  a  shoe  in  shape,  wliich  fitted  tlie  tire 
of  om*  of  the  hind  wheels.  It  was  attaclied  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  carriage  by  a  chain,  and  when  applied  was 
put  under  one  of  the  hind  wheels;  by  this  means,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  sort  of  wedge,  it  prevented  the  wheel  from 
gidng  round,  and  thus  retarded  the  velocity  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  The  invention  of  the  patent  drag  was  a  great 
impri»vement  upon  this  clumsy  nn-chanisni.  By  means 
of  tlie  pafont  drag  a  sort  of  skid  is  pre8^ed  against  one 
of  tin*  sides  ot  a  wheel,  effecting  all  the  stoppage  ri*- 
qiiired,  with  the  advantage  that  the  whole  can  be  legu- 
lated  by  Ihe  driver,  without  stopping  or  g«-tting  down, 
by  means  of  a  liandlo  coniiecteil  with  a  sorie.s  of  rod.s 
and  levers.  In  the  case  of  the  shoe-drag,  the  stoppage 
of  the  carriage  every  time  it  was  j)nt  on  or  taken  off 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  use  of  the  D.  is  to  keep 
ilie  vehicle  from  pressing  too  lianl  upon  the  horse.s 
wiien  going  down-hill  attheir  ordinary  pace.  Powerful 
drags  which  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described, 
are  used  for  slopping  or  decretising  the  sjieed  of  rail¬ 
road  trains. 

_ A  heavy,  listless  motion  or  movement ;  as,  “  a  in 

his  walk.”  ilTitUtt.)  —  barge  or  boat  in  to\v. 

i^'aut.)  Whatever  servos  to  retard  a  ship's  way. 
Any  person  or  thing  that  is  an  obstacle  to  progress  or 
prosperity ;  as,  a  large  family  of  cbildren  is  a  drag  to  a 
poor  man. 

{Mach.)  In  marine  steam-engineering,  the  difference 
between  tbe  propulsive  powers  (»f  the  various  floats  of  a 
paddle-wlioel,  or  blades  of  a  screw-propeller. 
{pounding.)  See  Drag-box. 

{Buildmg.)  In  masonry,  a  steel  instrument  for  com 
pleting  tbe  dressing  of  soft  stone  without  grit. 
Draft-an'fine,  n.  A  mucilage  prepared  from  gum 
tragacanth. 

Dra^'-bar,  n.  (Mach.)  A  strong  iron  rod,  with  eye¬ 
holes  at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive-engine  and 
tender  by  means  of  the  drag-bolt  and  spring.  (Some¬ 
times  called  draw-Unk.) 

Draj?'-bolt,  n.  (Mach.)  The  strong  bolt  coupling  the 
drag-bar  of  a  locomotive  engine  and  tender  together,  and 
removable  at  pleasure. 

DratfOO,(^ira^/i'at,)n.  [Fr.]  (Ow/i^chWry.)  An  almond 
or  dried  pre^serve,  covered  with  white  sugar. 
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Dratf'ffle*  u.  a.  [Dim.  of  c?ra/7.]  To  draw  or  trail  along 
the  ground;  to  wet  and  bemire  by  «irawing  on  the 
ground  ami  mud,  or  on  wet  grass;  to  drabble. 

”  You  ’ll  see  »  draggled  damsel  here  and  there.”— (»a>. 

— v.rt.  Tobe<lrawnon  the  ground;  to  become  wet. soiled,  or 
besmirched  by  being  drawn  on  the  mud  or  on  wet  gra>js. 

His  draggling  tail  bung  iu  tbe  dirt.”— //i/d(7;r«s. 

Dra^'^lc'-taiK  n.  Same  ns  Drabblk-tail,  q.  v. 

a.  Slatternly;  untidy. 

Dra^'-liook  aii<l  C'liaiii,  The  strong  hook  and 
chain  attached  to  the  Iront  of  a  locomotive’s  tender, 
railroad-carriage,  <fec. 

Dra^ff'«liiiU.  ^1.  {Mach.)  The  link  that  connects  the 
cheeks  of  a  double  crank.  See  Drag-bar. 

B>rn$;:'-inan,,  n.  One  who  uses  a  drag-net  in  fishing. 

I>ra^''*iiel,  n.  A  net  to  be  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  a 
river  or  pond  for  taking  fish. 

Dra^'omaii,  n.;  pL  Dragomans.  [It  dragomonnn ; 
I’ers.  tarjmnn;  At.  tar  jam  an.  ixw  interpreter,  from  tar- 
jam.,  to  interpret  ]  A  term  applied,  in  Turkey,  to  all 
interpreters  or  foreign  guides.  The  diplomatic  drago¬ 
mans,  however, aro  very  important  personages,  and  serve 
as  a  means  of  communication  betw’een  tlie  officers  of  the 
Ottoman  government  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  Eu- 
riqiean  nations.  Tfiey  are  allowed  several  importarit 
privileges,  not  tbe  least  <jf  which  is,  that  they  and  their 
families  are  not  considered  to  be  under  Turkish  law, 
but  under  flio  juri-sdictiou  of  the  country  by  wliose  em¬ 
bassy  they  are  emplo)’<*<l.  As  the  laws  of  Turkey  are 
vi  ry  severe  and  summarily  rarrit*d  out,  this  privilege  is 
mueli  valued.  The  diph)matic  7).  are  Bildoin  pine  na¬ 
tives,  but  mostly  Italians,  descended  from  Genoese  or 
Venetian  merchants.  Tlie  occupation  of  the  or<linary 
Turkish  D.  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  French  com- 
nii.^.dimnairr.fiv\(\  tlie  Italian  cif'eronc.  D.of  thisdescrii)- 
t  ion  a  re  provided  at  many  of  the  hotels  in  Constantinople, 
and  other  cities  throughout  Turkey. 

Drajff'ou,,  [Lat.  draco:  Gr.drakon.  trom  derkomai^ 
erfraAvm,  to  see;  Sansk.  root  (Myth.k  ArL)  In 

nearly  every  country,  and  at  all  times,  there  have  been 
legends  concerning  the  existence  of  a  huge  monster, wliicli 
went  about  devouring  and  devastating  all  before  it.  This 
monster,  or  dragon,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  supposed 
to  be  tlie  symbolical  representative  of  arrogant  power 
and  cruelty,  whose  sole  objeet  is  to  oppose  onler  and 
progress.  Although  it  U  probable,  as  Brand  says,  that 


Fig.  864. — FABULOUS  figure  op  a  dragon. 

“  the  dragon  is  one  of  those  shapes  which  fear  has  cre¬ 
ated  to  itself,”  nevertheless,  from  the  generality  of  the 
legends  concerning  this  winged  saurian,  it  is  possible 
that  the  existence  of  some  species  of  the  pterodactyl, 
in  very  remote  times,  may  have  originated  the  supersti¬ 
tion.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  tliat 
this  mythical  animal,  in  all  ages,  has  been  looked  iqxm 
as  a  minister  (»f  evil,  the  destruction  of  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  energy. 
The  task  was  u.-iually  allotted  to  gods  ainl  heroes.  Apollo 
killed  the  Python,  and  Perseus  slew  the  dnigon,  and 
saved  Andromeda.  Hercules,  ns  the  i«leal  of  pliysical 
power,  is  also  represented  as  a  clragon-slayer.  From 
piu*try  the  l(*gend  of  tlie  D.  passed  into  art.  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  bore  it  asan  emblem  on  theirshieUls 
and  helmets.  In  tlie  “  Nibelungen  Lied,”  in  later  times, 
Siegfried  is  represented  as  killing  a  D. ;  and  in  the  epic 
of  Be(»wolf,  the  two  contests  of  the  hero,  first  wiili  the 
monster  Grendel,  and  afterwanls  with  tlx*  D-.  form  the 
priinipal  incidents  of  the  poem.  Among  tlie  Scandi¬ 
navians,  Thorwas  described  as  a  dragon-slayer.  Among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  the  practice  of  bearing  the  D.  as  an 
emblem  on  tbeir  shields  and  banners  was  common. 
Among  the  Celts  the  D.  was  considered  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty.  an«l  as  such  was  borne  on  tlie  helmet  of  the 
monarch.  In  the  middle  ages,  in  religious  paintings,  the 
D.  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  sin.  Saints 
and  martyrs  are  frequently  depicted  trampling  a  D. 
underfoot.  It  is  also  used  with  this  signification  in  the 
figure  of  St.  George  ami  the  dragon.  —  Sometimes  it  has 
been  used  as  a  symbol  ot  heresy.  A  body  of  men  in 
Hungary  who  enrolled  themselves  in  order  to  crush 
John  Hufis  and  his  followers, called  themselves  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  tbe  D. 

{Script.)  A  word  often  used  to  signify  n  sea-monster, 
huge  serpent,  &c. ;  thus,  in  Drut,  xxxii.  33,  Jcr.  li.  34, 
and  Bev  xii.  &c.,  it  evidently  implies  a  huge  serpent ;  in 
2sa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9,  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  it  may  mean  the  cr^ 
codile  or  any  huge  sea-monster;  while  in  Job.  xxx.  29, 
Sam.  iii.,  Mic.  i.  8,  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  wild  animal 
of  tlie  desert,  most  proliably  the  Jackal. 

_ X  fiery,  sliooting,  meteoric  exlialation  from  moist 

grounds,  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  serpen  t.  —  A  fierce, 
riolent  person,  male  or  female;  as,  she  is  a.  dragon  ot 
virtue. 
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(  //cr.)  Tho  fip:iir('  of  I  he  1).  is  nmch  used  in  heraldry ; 
and  wlien  nn  auiinul,  sncii  ns  a  lion  or  tiger,  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  its  own  head,  hut  with  a  dragon’s  wings  and 
tail,  it  is  said  to  be  dragonnii. 

(Aslrnn.)  The  constellation  Dr  tea,  7.  r. 

(Mil.)  A  short  species  of  carbine,  origin.ally  earned 
by  dragoons. 

(Zoril.)  .A  term  applied  to  a  genusof  small  banrian  rep¬ 
tiles  (genus  Draco  of  Linnieus),  belonging  to  tho  lam.  ot 


Fig.  865.  —  FLTiNa  dragon. 

{Draco  /linhriatus.) 

the  la’f’nidfe.,  and  characterized  by  two  lateral  aliform 
prodiictioiisofthe  skin  used  asu  paraclnite,Hiid  supported 
upon  the  six  pairs  of  ribs,  which,  instead  of  bemdiug 
rouiiil  tho  thorax,  are  elongated  hikI  directed  upwards 
for  tluvt  purpose.  They  are  generally  called  Hying 

dragons,  or  Klying  liz.irds. 

_ a.  Pertaining  to  a  dragon  or  dragons:  resembling  a 

dragon:  —  lienee,  sometliing  forbidding  or  frigbttul;  as, 

“  her  dragon  yoke.” — Milton.  .  .  ,  .  , 

I>rit"''oii-lt>Olti*t«  71.  (Carpentry.)  A  short  beam  or 
piece  of  timber,  lying  diagonally  with  tlio  wall-idates  at 
the  angles  of  a  roof  for  receiving  tlio  heel  or  loot  of  the 
hip-raftcr.  It  is  tixed  at  riglit  angles  with  another  piece, 
called  tlie  angle-tic,  wliicli  is  supported  by  eacli  return¬ 
ing  wall-plate,  on  wliicli  it  is  cocked  down.  (Called  also 
Dragon-pie-e.) 

Drni'oii,  (Bocn  dpi,')  (■“  Dragon  s  Mouth.  )  a  p,as8agc 
in  the  U  Slates  of  Colombia,  prov.  A'eragiia,  leading 
from  Lake  Cliiibini  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Brajr'onet,  «.  A  little  dragon. 

(Xoul.)  The  common  name  of  the  Calhonyinux,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fishes  of  the  r?ol)i*r,  distinguished  by  having  t  ie 
gill-openings  reduced  to  a  small  hole  on  each  side  of  the 
nape  and  the  ventral  tins  placed  under  the  throat,  sep- 
ar.ite,  and  larger  than  the  pectorals.  They  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  seas. 
llrason-Hxh.  «■  (.^ooL)  The  Draooxist,  7.  p. 
Ilrasron-flv,  n.  (^'"'L)  SeeOP  'NATA. 

DraS'oiiisil,  a.  Dragon-like;  re.sembling  a  dragon 
“  Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragoniaft."  — Shaka. 
DraiCOHIiadpsi',  n.  pt.  ( French  Ili.d.)  The  persecutions 
of  the  Kreiicli  Protestants  hv  houis  XIV.,  especially  the 
military  expeditions,  consisting  cliiefly  of  dragoons, 
which  were  dispatcliod  into  tlie  sonlliern  provinces  hy 
Louvois  in  1684  and  10S5,  are  known  in  history  as  the 
Dragotmades.  TTiey  were  fcdlowcd  liy  tlio  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (7.  v.),  Oct.  22,  I(i85. 
Draaroii's-DIood,  n.  See  Calvmus. 
Bra'coii's-claw,  n.  See  Coralloriza. 
Drasoii's-Itott*.  n.  (Hot.)  See  Dracocwiialpm. 

(Tier.)  A  part  of  the  celestial  constell.ation  Draco 
used  in  ancient  emldazonnieiits  to  denote  teniie,  or  or 
ange-color,  in  the  arms  of  sovereigns.  —  Thedrafliort  s  tail 
WiW  also  used  to  denote  sanguine. 

Dras'oii-sliell,  n.  (Conch.)  A  species  of  pratolla  or 

DraKOii's  Month,  a  pa.ssuge  iietween  the  island  of 
Trimdad  and  tho  peninsula  of  Paria,  connecting  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  and  the  .Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  12  m.  wide, 
and  interspersed  with  many  islets. 

Oi**  w.  {B'ft.)  A  DaiTi6  soinetiiut'S  ftp- 
plied  to  some  species  of  the  genus  C.vlla. 
DraffOii-tree,  n.  {BoL)  See  Dr^c.env. 
nrasoon'.r’.  \V'v.dragon\  'Q.  dr agnndcrjvom  dragon. 

(  Vt7  )  Oue  of  a  class  of  soldiers,  who  originally  came* 
a  carbine  called  a  dragon;  in  the  modern  and  specific 
sense,  a  horse-soldier  belonging  to  a  regiment  of  cav¬ 
alry  termed  heavy  or  light,  according  to  their  mode  ot 
enuipment  and  nature  of  service;  thus,  lancers,  hus¬ 
sars,  carabineers,  &c.,  are.  properly  speaking,  hgh.  dra¬ 
goons  ;  cuiriissiers,  Ac.,  heavy  dragoons. 
w— A  variety  of  pigeon.  ,  ,  j  • 

*—15.  a.  \Yt.  dragonner.]  To  persecute  by  abandoning  a 

place  to  the  rage  of  dragoons  or  soldiers. —  To  enslave, 
or  reduce  into  subjection  by  mi’itary  force :  os,  to  dra- 
noon  a  people.  — To  harass ;  to  force;  to  compel  to  sub¬ 
mit  by  nolent  measures ;  as,  dragooned  into  submission. 


Draffoonado'.  n.  Same  as  Du.kgoxnads,  7.  t*. 
Dra^*'-»l»OOt*  n.  A  contrivance  in  the  form  of  a  sail, 
used  to  deaden  the  drift  of  a  ship  whon  making  heavy 
weather. 

Drajj's'-man,  n.  One  who  manages  a  drag. 
l>ra;fui;rnaii<  {dra'gon-een-yau'vg,)  a  town  of  France, 
cap.  of  dep.  Var,  12  in.  from  Frtjus,  and  about  460  m. 

•  from  Paris;  pop.  11,141. 

I>raiii.r.«.  I  Dan.tiram^’ ;  A.S.dragan;  0. Gcr. tragan  ; 
to  draw.  See  Draw.]  To  draw  off ;  to  filter:  to  cause 
to  pass  through  some  porous  substance;  as,  to  dram  a 
marsh.  —  To  empty  or  clear  of  liqiK^r  by  causing  the 
liquor  to  drop  or  run  off  slowly ;  to  make  dry ;  —  hence, 
to  exhaust  or  empty  ;  as,  to  drain  a  country  of  its  in- 
■  habitants.  —  To  draw  off  gradually,  or  by  degrees ;  as,  to 
drain  a  tumbler  of  punch.  _  ,  „ 

—V  n  To  fiow,  or  cause  to  flow  off,  gradually;  as.  the 
water  drains  off.- To  be  emptied  or  exhausted  of  liquor 
by  flowing  or  dropping;  as,  to  set  a  bottle  to  dra^n. 

—n.  Act  of  draining,  drawing  off,  or  exhausting  by  <leple- 
tion;  as,  a  drain  of  specie  Ironi  a  bank.  —  Any  channel 
constructed  underground  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ofl 
surplus  water  and  refuse  matter  from  houses,  liehis,  &c. 
■\Vhen  I),  are  open  and  are  merely  channels  cut  ah^ng 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  the  sides  of  streets  and 
roads,  they  are  called  ditches  and  gutters;  when  they 
are  of  great  size,  for  the  purpose  i>f  carrying  on  the 
refuse  of  a  town,  they  are  calie(l  sewers.  I),  that  ho  un¬ 
derground  may  be  formed  ot  pipes  ot  clay  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  or  of  low  walls  of  brick  or  stone,  raised  on  a  bot¬ 
tom  formed  of  broad  flat  stones,  and  covered  in  with  the 
same.  These  arc,  Imwever,  more  liable  to  become  cliokcd 
by  the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs  growing  into  tlictn  lhan 
those  which  are  formed  of  pipes.  Circular  I>.  ot  brick¬ 
work  are  callcMl  harreUdrains.  j  ■  e 

—A  draught  of  liquid  refreshment ;  as,  to  take  a  dram  ot 

whisky.  (Vulgar.)  ,  *  ,  /tt  1 

^pl.  The  refuse  grains  from  a  brewer  s  mash-tub.  ( UseG 
in  England.) 

Oraiii'able,  a.  That  may  he  drained. 

Oi*aiiia&r^9  (drdn'uj,)  n.  A  draining;  a  gradual  empp- 
ing  of  any  fluid.  —  The  mode  in  wliich  the  waters  <»t  a 
country  pass  off  by  its  streams  ami  rivers.  —  (A7?r/in«r- 
ing.)  The  system  of  draining  towns,  land,  Ac.  — That 

which  flows  out  of  drains.  ^  , 

l>raiii'a$;e  Commission,  a  body  of  individuals 
commissioned  to  carry  out  tlie  draining  of  a  city, 
Drain'or,  «.  One  who  drains,  or  causes  to  flow  off. 

_ An  utensil  on  which  things  are  set  to  drain:  a  filter. 

l>rain'ilig‘,  n.  (Agric.)  The  art  by  which  surplus  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  carried  off  from  swampy  districts  and  stiff 
clay  soil,  as  well  as  other  land  in  whicli  the  excess  of 
water  is  prejudicial  to  vegetation.  It  may  be  applied  to 
low  districts  containing  thousands  of  acres,  or  to  single 
fields  of  comparatively  small  extent.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  chiefly  applied  to  render  stiff  and  tenacious  clay 
soils  friable,  fertile,  and  productive;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
now  found  that  no  land  of  this  description  can  possibly 
be  brouglit  into  proper  cultivation  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  this  system  for  its  amelioration.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  better  tlmt  all  dniin.s  should  be  cut  in  the  direction 
of  tho  slope  of  the  field,  which  is  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  ploughed  from  top  to  bidtoin.  The  trenches  lor 
drains  are  cut  with  spades  of  different  widths,  the  upper 
part  of  tho  trench  being  taken  out  with  the  wide.^t,  ami 
a  very  narrow  one,  calUMi  a  b(,>ttoming-tool,  heing  used 
to  f(»rm  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  the  vertical 
section  of  a  trench  cut  for  the  formation  of  a  drain  ex¬ 
actly  resembles  that  of  a  flower-pot.  The  bottom  of 
each  trench  was  at  first  filled  with  rough  stones  only, 
about  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  thii  k  layer  ot  soil 
was  tlirown  over  them;  but,  subsequently,  drain-tiles 
and  pipes  were  used  witliout  the  addition  t>f  any  stones 
above  them,  as  the  drains  were  found  to  be  less  liable  to 
obstruction  when  tho  whole  of  tho  trench  above  the 
pipes  was  filled  in  with  earth.  The  iile-and-shoe  dram 
wjis  introduced  when  the  practice  of  filling  the  treiich 
with  stones  was  first  abandoned  ;  this  con.sisted  of  a  fl.at 
tile  or  slioe,  which  was  laid  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  on  which  anotlier  tile,  arched  in  form,  was  placed, 
which  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  shoe  on  which  it 
stood.  But  these  have  been  superseded  by  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  drain-pipes,,  which  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  12  ti> 
24  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Pipes  about  two  inches  in  diameter  are  commonly  used 
for  small  drains,  and  the  larger  sizes,  from  4  to  6  inches 
in  diameter,  for  sub-main  drains.  In  loose  or  peaty  soils 
the  pipes  should  be  connected  by  collars,  but  this  is  not 
required  in  orilinary  soils.  The  depth  an<l  wiiltli  of  the 
trench  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  drain  is  to  be  placed 
must  also  be  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil ;  but  it  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  2 
feet  nor  more  than  6  feet  below  the  surface.  hen  the 
drains  are  about  3  feet  deep,  and  less  than  tliis,  they 
should  bo  placed  about  25  or  30  feet  ap«art :  but  when 
they  are  deeper  than  3  feet,  they  should  bo  placed  apart 
at  distjinces  varying  from  50  to  70  feet.  The  practice 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  United  States; 
and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ac., 
draining-tiles  are  become  an  iinporhint  liranch  ot  fabri¬ 
cation.  Unhappily  the  expense  of  underground  drain¬ 
age  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  rapi<l  extension  of  the 
practice.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of  drain¬ 
age  ill  nearly  all  arable  soil  varies  from  $35  to  $50  per 
acre.  Among  the  improvements  in  the  fabrication 
of  tiles  realized  lately  in  this  country,  we  will  notice 
the  junction-piece  of  Messrs.  C.  M .  Boynton  A  Co.,  of 
Woodbriilge,  N.  J.  They  are  used  for  connecting  lateral 
drains  with  mains,  or  one  main  with  another.  These 
junction-pieces  are  made  complete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  866, 
for  all  the  different  sizes  of  xuains  and  laterals;  and,  by 


their  use,  the  water  from  the  lateral  is  introducr'd  into  tli# 
main  at  an  angle  of  45°.  As  it  enters  near  the  bottom 


Fig.  8C6.  —  junction-piece  of  draining-tiles. 

of  the  main  it  materially  ncceleratos  the  flow  in  the  lat- 
ti‘r  by  its  force  of  entry,  while,  with  the  best  joint  tb.at  it 
was  torinerly  possible  to  make  by  the  aid  ot  the  tilcpicK, 
there  was  an  interruption  of  t!:0  flow,  and  treqnently  a 
tendency  to  deposit  silt  at  the  junctions.  Owing  to  this 
improNenient,  the  pieces  of  intersection  are  made  the 
safest  of  tlie  wh(de  drain,  instead  of  being,  as  tlH*y 
were  formerly,  tlie  nnist  insecure.  The  principal  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derivetl  fr«>nj  D  are  these: — A  deei)er, 
richer  mould  is  obtained,  wbich  readily  absorbs  moist- 
nre  in  time  of  drought;  heavier  crops  are  obtained, 
which  ripen  earlier,  as  the  seed  can  be  sown  sooner  on 
drained  lhan  on  nndrnine<l  soil;  mosses,  rushes,  and 
coarse  sour  grass  are  entindy  removed  in  course  ot  time, 
and  the  air  is  no  longer  tainted  >yith  the  exhalations 
that  rise  from  marsliv  land  ;  the  soil  also  ran  be  01  Ked 
sooner  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  than  it  could  have  been 
when  it  was  in  an  undrained  state.  The  diainage  of  ex- 
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Pig.  867.  —  OUTLET  of  a  drain. 

(With  movable  grating.) 

tsnsive  districts  coincs  witliio  the  province  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Among  the  i.rincipal  tracts  of  country  tliiit 
htive  been  recUtimeti  iind  mode  nviiihtlde  for  pasturage 
and  tillage  by  D.  nmy  he  mentioned,  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
in  Irelanil ;  tiie  Beiltord  Level,  in  Kugliind  :  and  tlie  Pon¬ 
tine  Marshes,  near  Home.  In  Holhind,  v  here  immense 
works  of  tills  nature  have  been  curried  out,  the  surface 
of  the  land  reclaimed  lies  lielow  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  water  tliat  is  coiitiinially  collecting  from  rain  and 
other  causes  is  discharged  through  self-acting  floodgates, 
or  has  to  he  lilted,  by  wheels  or  Archimedean  screws, 
over  the  emhanknients  that  have  been  constructed  to 
prevent  tlie  encroachments  of  the  water.  These  wlieels 
and  pumps  are  worked  hy  means  of  wiiidmilU,  ami  some¬ 
times  by  steam-power. 

Drain'ing-plousli.  (plow,)  n.  (Agric.)  A  plough 
used  in  the  construction  of  drains. 

Ilrain'IiiK-tilc,  Drain '-tile,  n.  See  Dkainino. 

Drain'-trap.  n.  An  appliance  used  in  drains,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  egress  of  foul  air,  Ac. 

Drains'ville,  in  Virginia.  See  Dranesvilt.e. 

Drake,  n.  [Gcr.  en(eric/i —si/te,  a  duck,  and  rei'cA  ;  A.S. 
rt'e,  a  head,  a  chief:  Dan.  andrik — and,  a  duck,  and 
rig,  a  kingdtim  ]  The  male  ot  the  duck  species  of  fowls. 

(Zotil.)  See  Drake-fly. 

(From  Lat.  draco.]  (MU.)  A  small  piece  of  artillery,  for¬ 
merly  used. 

Drake,  Sir  Franci.s,  an  English  navigator  and  naval 
commander,  B.  at  'Tavistock,  Dcvonsliire,  1645.  He 
first  served  in  the  royal  navy  under  his  relative,  Sir 
.Tohn  Hawkins;  and  disfiiignished  himself  liy  his  valor 
in  an  unsiiccessful  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  157ti  he  went  to  the  W. 
Indies,  on  a  cruise  against  the  Spaniiirda,  which  he  soon 
repeated  with  success;  and  in  1572.  having  received  the 
command  of  two  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
tlie  commercial  ports  of  Spanish  America,  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  two  ot  their  cities,  and  returned  laden  with 
booty.  On  his  return  he  equipped,  in  Ireland,  three 
frigates  at  his  own  expense,  with  w  hich  he  served  as  a 
volunteer,  under  tlie  Earl  of  Essex,  and  distinguislied 
himself  so  much  hy  his  bravery,  that  Sir  Clirisloplier 
Hatton  introduced  him  to  Queen  Elizabetli.  D.  dis¬ 
closed  to  her  bis  plan,  and  being  furnished  with  five 
ships,  he  sailed,  in  1577,  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the 
South  Seas,  lii  this  expedition  he  ravaged  the  Spanish 
settlements,  exiilored  tlie  Nortli  American  coast  as  far 
as  48°  N.  Lat.,  and  g.ave  the  name  of  iVeui  Albion  to  the 
country  he  had  discovered.  He  then  went  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  having  doubled  tlie  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  re- 
tmiied  to  Plymouth  in  1580.  The  Queen  dined  on  l  oard 
tlie  ship  at  Deptford,  and  kniglited  liim.  In  1585  he 
again  sailed  to  the  W.  Indies,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
several  places  and  ships.  In  1587  he  commanded  a  fleet 
of  30  sail,  with  which  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  and 
other  Spanish  ports,  and  destroyed  an  immense  number 
of  ships  which  were  preparing  for  the  great  attack  on 
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EngUnd;  and,  in  the  foUowinsc  year,  he  commanded  as 
vice-admiral  under  Lord  Howard^  ami  had  ids  .share  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada,  lie  D.  ott 
Nomhre  de  Dios^  in  16i>6. 

l>r«%U^«  in  MisiOHviy  u  post-office  of  Gasconade  co. 
l>rnkenl>er^«  Christian  Jacodsen,  {dra'kfn-bairr;^) 
a  Norwegian  seaman,  B.  1026,  reinarkalde  for  his  great 
age.  From  hia  Kith  to  his  6Sth  year  he  followed  the 
aea;  was  then  captured  by  pirates,  and  kept  in  slavery 
till  his  84th;  in  his  111th  year  he  married  a  widow  of 
GO.  and  D.  at  the  age  of  146. 

I>rake'-fly,  n.  A  species  of  fly,  of  the  MuscidcPy  used 
in  fishing. 

l>rake^s  Brancli*in  rir^jtnia.n  P.O.  of  Charlotte  co. 
I>rake*H  C'liaiiiiel*  between  the  islands  of  Xurtola 
and  St.  John,  in  the  British  W.  Indies. 

IXrake's  Croek,  in  Arkansas^  n  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
Brake's  C'reek,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
abt.  56  m.  K.S  K.  of  Springfield. 

Brake's  Crook,  in  Ktntttcky^  enters  the  Big  Barren 
River  in  W’arreti  co. 

Brake's  .Hills,  in  T^nnsyfcania,  a  post-office  of 
Crawford  co. 

Brakcs'towii*  in  .Vrw  JfTHfy,  a  post-village  of  Morris 
CO.,  on  SchtK>ley's  Mountain,  abt.  16  ui.  W.  by  N.  of 
Morristown. 

Brakos'town,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  P.O.  of  Somerset  co. 
Brakes'ville,  in  A>»o  Jersey^  a  post-village  of  .Morris 
co.,  abt  12  m.  N\W.  of  Morristown. 

Brakon'viile,  in  lowa^  a  post-village  of  Davis  co. 
Brake'-sloiie,  n.  A  broad,  flat  stone,  made  to  rico¬ 
chet  upon  the  surface  of  water;  also,  tlie  sport  of  so 
doing;  called,  more  w-»mmonly.  ducks  and  drakes. 
Brain,  n.  [Contmcte<l  from  Lat. drac^/mu.  Seel>RACHM.] 

A  small  or  minute  iK)rtion  or  quantity. 

*•  A  dram  of  sweet  la  worth  a  pound  of  sour.”— 5jdn<jr. 

— .As  much  spirituous  liquor  as  is  drank  at  once;  as.  a 
dram  of  gin  ; — hence,  by  implication,  potation;  habitual 
into.xication. 

— A  mea.Hure  of  quantity.  See  Dhachm. 

— r.  n.  To  indulge  in  dram-drinking.  (R  ) 

Brn'ina.  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  rfmo,  to  act,  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  Kr.  Repn>c»entation  of  an  act  or  actions  : 

an  action  a.s  represented  on  the  stage:  a  poem  or  com¬ 
position  representing  a  idcture  of  human  life,  and  ac¬ 
commodated  to  action.  Any  actual  sequences  of  events, 
characterized  by  dram.atic  unity  and  incidence;  as, 
“close  the  drama  of  the  day.” — Berkely. 

— Dramatic  literature  generallj’.  Under  the  head  of 
Drama  (p.  832)  will  be  found  an  historical  epitome  of 
dramatic  literature,  and  of  the  stage,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  serving  a.s  reference  to  the  various 
articles  in  this  work  relating  to  dramatic  and  theatrical 
subjects. 

Braniat'ic,  Dramaf'ical,  a.  [Gr.  dramafikos\ 
Fr.  drainatifiue.l  Pertaining  to  the  drama;  represented 
by  actl(*n;  theatrical,  not  narrative;  as,  a  dramatic 
composition,  dramatic  effect.  Ac. 

Braiiint'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  drama; 
by  action  or  representation. 

Bram'atis  Perso^nre,  [Lat.]  The  interlocutors  in 
a  play,  or  drama:  the  characters  in  any  event  or  epi¬ 
sode  of  life :  as,  the  dramatis  personec  of  a  novel. 
Brain'atiJ^t,  n.  One  who  writes  a  dramatic  composi¬ 
tion;  a  playwright ;  an  author  of  theatrical  pieces. 
Brainatiz'able,  a.  That  may  be  dramatized. 
Braiil'atize,  v.  a.  [Gr.  dramafizo.]  To  compose  in 
the  form  of  the  drama;  to  give  to  a  literary  composi¬ 
tion  the  form  of  a  play,  or  stage  effects. 
Braiii'atiir$^y,  n.  [Gr.  rfrantafoMryta.]  The  art  of 
dramatic  poetry,  and  representation  of  stage-action  ; — a 
word  used  by  German  writers. 

Brani'*driiikiiiff,  n.  Habitual  drinking  of  drams 
of  spirituous  liquor.  ,  . 

Brain  men,  a  seaport-town  of  Norway,  consisting  of 
tw’o  distinct  parts,  on  the  Drammen,  22  in.  from  Chris¬ 
tiana.  Its  parts  wer.e  formerly  separate  villages,  now 
united  by  a  bridge.  It  has  a  college,  parish  church, 
and  several  schools.  Munf.  Leather,  tobacco,  sail-cloth, 
oil,  ropes,  and  spirits.  It  has  also  shiphuilding-docks 
and  has  a  trade  in  deals,  timber,  pitch,  and  iron 
59<='  44'  N.,  lAjn.  10°  12'  K.  Pop.  l.‘l,426. 

Bram'iniii^,  n.  Act,  practice,  or  habit  of  dram-dnnk 
ing. 

— n.  An  appliance  used  by  silk-throwsters. 
Brain'-shop,  n.  A  tavern;  a  groggery;  any  place 
where  spirits  are  retailed  in  drams. 

Bram  'Timber*  n.  A  commercial  name  given  to  the 
timber  exported  from  Drammen,  in  Norway. 
Branes'ville*  or  Drainsvtlle,  in  Virainia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Fairfax  co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.  of  Wjishington.  Mere, 
Dec.  20, 1861,  a  severe  action  took  place,  between  Gen. 
Reynolds*  brigade  of  National  troops,  e^rong.and 

a  force  of  2,500  Confederates,  commanded  byGen.J.K.B. 
Stuart,  'rhe  latter  sustained  a  defeat,  losing  43  kiUect 
and  14-3  wounded.  The  Union  loss  w’as  trifling,  both  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

Brank^  imp.  and  pp.  of  Drink,  7.  w- 
Brai>*H.  [Fr.l  Cloth  of  any  kind.  , 

Drano.  ».  n,  [Fr.  draper,  to  cover  with  cloth,  from 
drop,  cloth ;  from  L.  Lat.  drajpus-,  It.  Sp. 

trdpo,  cloth.  Etymol.  unknown  ]  To  cover  with  cloth 
or  drapery ;  aa,  to  drape  an  apartment.  • 

Dra'per.  rt.  [Fr.  drapter,  from  drop,  cloth.]  One  who 
sells  cloth:  a  dealer  in  cloths.  ,  ...  ^ 

Dra  per,  John  Wiili..m,  an  American  chemist,  B.  near 
Liverpool,  England,  1811.  His  chief  works  are :  Human 
Phusinlnqy.  Statical  and  Dynamical  (185b)  :  history  o/  | 
the  Intellectual  Development  '>/  Evr<pe  (1863);  and  a^ 

History  of  the  American  Ciml  War  limiS).  I 

Bra'pery,  »•  draptrte;  L.  Lat.  draperw..]  Cloth- 


work;  the  tiade  ol  making  or  selling  cloth  ;  the  place 
where  cloth  i.s  sold. 

— Cloth  in  general ;  stuffs  of  wool. 

—Hangings,  curtains,  tapestry,  Ac.,  as  accessories  to  art 
uml  dectuation. 

Bra'per,  or  Dkapbrsville,  in  Xlahy  a  post-village  of 
Lake  c<*.,  abt.  18  m.  8.  of  Salt  Lake  city  ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

i<%  a.  [Fr.  c^»*a,N7i7ii€;  Gr.  </rast*A.'OS,  from  drad^\ 
to  art.]  {Mrd.)  Powerful;  active;  efficacious;  acting' 
with  strength  or  violent  effect.  I 

— n.  {M'd.)  A  purgative  medicine  which  operates  power- 
fullv. 


force  out;  as.  to  dram  a  tooth,  to  dram  a  sigh.  To 
fetch:  to  produce  <jr  bring,  as  an  efficient  cause;  to  get 
to  obtain  ;  to  bear. 

‘■/)rair  corruption,  and  God’s  curse,  by  sin."— Z'aeies. 

— To  receive,  procure,  or  take;  to  win:  to  gain;  a.«.  to 
draw  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  to  dram  moir  y  from  a 
—  To  derive  from  some  cause  or  origin:  to  deduce 
from  postulates,  or  by  induction ;  as.  to  dram  an  infer- 
enee. —  To  lengthen;  to  expand;  to  spin  out;  to  stretch; 
to  extend  in  length;  us,  to  a  long  face.  —  To  le*a(l, 

as  a  motive  ;  as,  to  draw  a  crowd  together- 

Mr  purpose*  do  dmw  me  much  ftbout.”—  Shaks. 


—  To  de.scribo;  to  represent  hy  words, or  in  fancy; 
as,  to  draw  a  dr*8cription. — To  induce;  to  persuade;  as, 
to  draw  one  into  a  scrape. 

“  The  EoglHh  lord*  drew  the  Irish  in  to  dwell  among  them.” 


Braiiffboii'f*  ^ifor^,  in  xV.  CaroZma,  a  post-office  of  j  _To  represent  by  lines  drawn  upon  a  surface;  tu  delineate; 

8ainpson  co.  to  form  a  pictorial  representation  of;  as,  to  draw  a  liko- 

Braii^lit*  (rirafty)  n.  [From  A.S.  dragan.  to  draw.  —  • 

See  Draw.]  Act  of  drawing;  quality  orcapaeit.v  of  being 
drawn  ;  force  or  power  necesstiry  to  draw  anything. 

•  A  general  custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  •orts  of  draii^Af.”  Temple. 

— ‘The  drawing  of  liquor  into  tho  mouth  an<l  throat;  act 
of  drinking:  as,  to  drink  ale  off  at  a  draught.  —  Tho 
quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once. 

“Shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain.”  —  Pope. 

— Act  of  delineating,  or  that  which  is  delineated:  a  re- 
pre.sentation  by  lines;  a  picture;  a  figure  painted  or 
drawn  hy  the  pencil;  a  written  wketch  or  ouUiiio;  de¬ 
lineation;  as,  the  draught  of  a  protocol. 

“The  happy  draught  surpa-ssed  the  image  In  her  mind."  Drydcn. 

— That  which  ia  taken  by  drawing,  or  by  sweeping  with  a 
net;  as.  n  draught  of  fishes.— A  sink  or  drain  ;  a  sewer. 

An  order  for  the  payment  of  money :  a  bill  of  exchange. 

See  Draft.  —  A  current  of  air  circulating  through  any 
fnclose<I  place;  as,  to  sit  in  a  draught.  —  The  rate  ot 
nioticui  of  the  ascending  current  of  heated  air  and  other 
gases  in  a  chimney. — Capacity  of  being  drawn;  as,  a 
plough  of  easy  draught. 

{Mil.)  A  detachment.  See  Draught. 

(iVawf.)  The  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship, 
or  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water,  especially  when 
hiden;  {is.  a  twenty-tw'o  feet  draugld. 

{Shijyhuilding.)  The  drawing  or  design  by  which  a 
ship  is  built,  which  is  generally  by  a  scale  of  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

—pi.  {Games.)  A  game  pla3'ed  on  a  checkered  board.  See 
CHE<  KKRS. 

{MpA.)  a  liquid  form  of  medicine  intended  to  be  taken 
at  once,  or  at  a  draught ;  whence  its  name. 

{Masonry.)  A  part  of  tlie  surface  of  the  stone,  hewn 
to  the  breadth  of  the  chisel  on  the  margin  of  the  stone 
according  to  the  curved  orstraight  line  to  which  the  sur¬ 
face  is  to  bo  brought.  3Vhen  tho  draught.s  are  framed 
round  the  different  sides  of  the  stone,  the  intermediate 
part  is  wrought  to  the  surface  hy  applying  a  straight 
edge  or  templet.  -  ,  «  1 

Braiijg'tit*  r.  a.  To  draw'  out;  to  call  forth.  See' 

DitAFT.  —  To  diminish  by  drawing. 

Branj^'ht*  a.  Used  for  drawing;  adapted  to  draw;  as, 
ji  draught  horse. 

— Drawn  directly  from  a  barrel  or  other  depository';  a-s, 
draught  porter ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  bottled. 

Braiig^ht  -  boar<l*  {dra/l'board,)  n.  A  checkered 
board  of  black  and  white  squares,  on  winch  draughts 
are  placed. 

Braii5;iit-ooin'pas«^os*  Compasses  for  draw¬ 

ing  fine  lines  in  architectural  designs. 

Brauj;ht'-Iiook*  n.  {Mil.)  One  of  the  two  iron 
liooks  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun,  two  on  Ciicli  side,  used 
in  ilrjiwing  the  piece  to  and  fro. 

Braii^flil'-liouse,  n.  A  place  for  the  reception  of 
rubbish.  ,  ,  I 

Braufflif'-not,  Braft -net*  r?.  A  net  hung  be¬ 
hind  a  vessers  counter  when  under  weigh.  j 

Braiifflits'inan,  Braftn'inan,  n.  One  who  draws 
out  plans  and  designs. —  A  toper;  atipjder;  one  who 
is  a  clrani-drinker.  (r.) 

Braiitflits'iiiansliip,  n.  Office  or  employment  of 
a  draughtsman.  .  .  , 

Braujffht.v,  (c/ra/Z'y,)  a.  Relating  to  a  draught;  full 
of  draugliis  ;  as,  ji  draughty  house. 

Brave*  the  old  imp.  of  Drive,  q.  r. 

Aod  through  his  navel  drar«  the  pointed  death — Po/>e. 


Drave.  (drar.l  [fier.  Drtiu.]  A  river  of  central  Europe, 
formin:{  one  of  the  principal  trilmtaries  of  tiie  liamihe. 


It  lies  whollv  in  tlio  Austrian  empire,  extemlins;  lie- 
tween  Lat.  40°  50'  and  45°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  12°  20'  and 
19°  E.  The  D.  rises  in  the  E.  extremity  of  tiio  Tyrol,  and, 
after  a  variously  di-fli'Cted  course  (estimated  at  370  m.), 
falls  into  the  Dantihe,  near  Essegg.  in  Hungary.  Tiiis 
river  receives  several  minor  affluents  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance,  anil  lias  the  cities  of  Linz,  Greifenliurg,  4  illaoli, 
and  4Vara.sdin  situate  on  its  hanks.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  D.  is,  at  present,  l.nt  little  regarded, 
its  navigation,  in  many  parts,  being  impedod  hy  many 
olistructions. 

ni.n'voNbiirgli.  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-offlee  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO.  r  a  J 

Draw.  r.  a.  (imp.  drew,  pp.  dr.vwn.)  [A.  S.  dragan; 
Swetl..  Goth,  draja ;  Lat.  (rafto.  SeeTRtCT.]  To  pull 
along;  to  haul;  to  cause  to  move  forward  hy  force 
applied  in  advance  of  the  thing  moved;  to  drag;  to  pull 
towards  one ;  to  pull  out ;  as,  to  draw  a  carriage.  —To 
unsheathe;  to  bring  by  compulsion;  to  cause  to  come; 


—To  compose  or  write,  by  way  of  formulary ;  to  prepare 
the  draught  of;  as,  to  draw  a  hill  of  exchange,  to  draw 
a  memorial. 

* '  Clerk,  draw  ft  deed  of  gift.” — Shake. 

—To  disembowel;  to  eviscerate;  as,  to  draw  a  fowl; 

“  banged,  drawn,  and  quartered,”  (said  of  a  criminal.) 

—  To  require  a  certain  depth  of  water  for  floating; 
tlie  ship  druies  fourteen  feet.  —  To  inhale;  to  take  ic 
by  inhalation;  to, inspire. 

"tThere  I  first  drew  ftir." — MiUon, 

To  draw  a  cover.  (Sport.)  To  clear  a  cover  of  pme. 

—  To  draw  a  curtain.  To  close  or  unclose  a  curtain  :  — 
lienee,  metaphorically,  in  tlie  first  sense,  to  cover  or 
hide  anything.  —  To  draw  in.  To  haul,  bring,  or  gather 
in;  tus,  “draw  in  the  flowing  reins.”  (Gay.)  —  To  entice; 
to  inveigle;  to  induce  to  enter  into :  us,  drawn  into  a 
conspiracy. —  To  draw  off.  'To  extract ;  to  drain  ;  as,  to 
draw  11^’ water.  —  To  witlidraw  ;  to  aiistract. 

"  It  drutcs  men’s  minds  o^Trom  the  bitterness  of  par fy."— Addison. 
To  draw  on.  To  bring  on;  to  cause:  to  invite;  to 
occa  ion;  ns,  to  draw  on  a  dupe,  drawn  on  hy  negli¬ 
gence. —  To  draw  out.  To  protnict;  to  lengthen:  to 
expand  or  strctcli  out;  ns.  to  draw  nut  hot  iron.  —  To 
induce  hy  artifice,  or  apparent  motive:  as.  to  draw  out  . 
a  person's  conversational  powers. —  To  draw  up.  'To 
compose  or  set  forth  in  a  formal  manner;  to  form  in 
writing;  to  drauglit;  as,  to  dram  »;) a  will.  —  (.Mil.)  To 
form  in  order  of  battle;  to  arrange  in  order.  a.s  a  body 
of  troops;  to  array;  a.s,  an  army  draum  up  in  liattle. 

—  Drawn  butter.  Butter  melted  for  t.alile-nse.  — /Irnieti 
game;  drawn  buttle.  A  match  or  conflict  contested  with 
equal  spirit,  so  tliat  neither  party  wins.  —  To  draw  a 
bow.  To  discharge  an  arrow,  bolt,  or  shaft,  from  a  bow, 
by  drawing  the  string  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  then 
letting  it  go. —  To  draw  interest,  or  dividends.  To  be 
entitled  to  receive  interest  on  money  invested  or  de¬ 
posited  in  the  pnldic  funds.  &c.  —  To  draw  bach-.  (Com.) 
To  receive  back,  as  the  duty  paid  on  certain  goods  for 
shipment  and  exportation. 

— r.n.  To  pull;  to  exert  motive  force  in  drawing;  to  drag 
with  strength  ;  to  haul ;  as,  the  ship  s  sails  draw  well. 
"An  heifer. .  . .  which  hath  not  draten  in  the  yoke.” — Pent.  xxi.  3. 
— To  act  as  a  weight  or  incentive ;  to  act  as  an  attractive 
force:  as,  the  new  play  draws  crowded  honses.  —  To 
contract  ;  to  cause  to  shrink.  —  To  move;  to  advance; 
to  make  progress  ;  literally,  to  draw  one's  self;  —  used 
adverbially,  and  prepositionally.  —  To  have  draught  or 
current,  as  a  chimney;  as,  the  fire  draws  well.  —  To 
nnsheatho  a  sword  or  otlier  weapon  carried  in  a  scab¬ 
bard. —  To  use  or  practise  the  art  of  delineating  figures  ; 
to  sketcli ;  to  form  pictorial  representations ;  as,  to  draw 
a  profile.  —  To  make  a  written  requisition  for  payment 
of  money;  —  in  most  cases  preceding  on  ;  as,  todramon 
a  lianker.  —  To  draw  or  come  together;  to  be  collected 
or  amalgamated. 

“  They  draw  together  in  a  globose  form  " — Btaekmore. 

—To  admit  the  action  of  pulling  or  exercising;  as.  youf 
pipe  draws  easily.  —  'fo  take  a  card  from  a  pack;  to 
take  a  chance  in  a  lottery  :  as.  to  draia  a  court-card. 

(Med.)  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess: 
to  cause  to  suppurate;  to  excite  to  inllammation,  ma 
turation,  or  discharge. 

To  draw  off.  To  empty  ;  also,  to  retire  or  relreat :  as, 
to  draw  oJT'the  liquid  contents  of  a  cask,  to  draw  off 
troops. —  To  draw  back.  To  move  backwards:  to  retreat; 
as,  to  draw  back  from  participation  in  anytliing. —  TV* 
draw  near,  or  nigh.  To  approach  ;  to  come  close  fo;  as, 
“  My  fate  draws  nigh.“  ( .tddison.). —  To  drawtm.  To  go 
forward;  to  advance;  a-s.  time  draws  on.— To  draw  up 
To  form  in  order,  disposition,  or  array  ;  as,  he  drew  up 
his  trooiis  in  eclielon  :  a  document  correctly  drawn  up. 
—n.  Act  of  drawing;  draught.  — Tlie  lot  or  chance  drawn  ; 

as,  lie  drew  a  blank.  —  A  drawliridge.  See  Lrawuridqe. 
Draw'nble.  a.  That  may  be  drawn. 

Drnw'baok.  n.  Any  loss  of  advantage,  or  deduction 
from  success  or  profit.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  , 

(rbm.)  An  allowance  made  by  the  govt,  to  merchants 
on  the  re-exportation  of  certain  imported  goods  lialile  to 
duties,  which  in  some  cases  consist  of  tlie  whole,  in  oth¬ 
ers  of  a  part,  of  tliedniies  which  had  been  paid  upon  tlie 
importation.  For  tlie  various  Acts  of  Congress  which 
regulate  D  .  consult  Briglitly.  Dig.  ll  S.  Laws^ 


to  null  ofi’or  out:  ka,  to  draw  a  badger.  — To  raise  from  Dran'-bolt,  n.  (.Vnr.h.)  Same  os  CotPiivo  pin,  q.  ,. 
anything’  to  bring  up  or  out;  as,  to  draw  water  from  Draw'-boro,  n.  (Joinery.)  Tlie  pinm'ig  a  mortise  and 

anyining,  lo  uiiiig  p  _  ^  j -  (gnon,  by  piercing  the  hole  through  tho  tenon  nearer  to 

the  shoulder  than  the  holes  tlirougli  the  cheeks  from 
tlie  abutment  in  which  the  slionider  is  to  come  in  contact. 


a  well  —  To  suck ;  to  drain  of  contents ;  as,  to  draw 
milk  from  the  breast.— To  attract;  to  cause  to  move  or| 
tend  towards  one's  self;  —  hence,  to  allure;  to  entice; 
to  captivate. 

••Beaaty  draw,  as  with  ft  single  hftir.”--peps_  to  nraw'“borePlii«*.  «•  (Joinery.)  Pieces  of  steel  in 

-To  engage;  to  take  out ;  to  let  out,  as  a  luj  d,  ,  ‘  frustum  of  a  cone,  somewhat  tapered. 


— r.  a.  (Joinery.) 
hort  a  mortise. 


To  make  a  draw-bore  in ;  as,  to  drau)- 


draw  a  glass  of  beer.— To  extract;  to  send  forth;  toj 
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and  inserted  in  handles  with  the  greatest  diameter  next 
to  the  handle,  for  driving  through  the  draw-bores  of  a 
mortise  and  tenon,  in  order  to  bring  the  shoulder  ot  the 
rail  close  home  to  the  nbutnient  on  the  edge  ot  the 
style;  when  this  is  effected,  the  draw-bore  pins,  when 
more  than  1  is  used,  are  taken  out  singly,  and  the  holes 
filled  up  with  wooden  peps. 

Draw'toridse,  n.  A  bridge  which  may  be  raised  up 
let  down,  or  ilrawn  aside,  either  to  admit  (>r  binder  com 
munication.  A  D.  was  attached  to  the  old  baronial  Ciis 
ties  (fig.  868)  to  enable  persons  to  cross  the  moat  and 


Draw'ins-board.  n.  A  board  on  which  paper,  can¬ 
vas,  &r,,  is  laid  lor  making  drawings. 

I>ruw^in»*nias»t<?r,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art  oi 

Draw'i^Jff-pon,  «■  A  pen  used  by  draughtsmen  for 
drawing  lines  ol  various  thickuess,  and  regulated  by  a 

I>raw'iiig‘"P^M<*il^  n-  A  black-lead  pencil,  used  for 
drawing;  a  porte-crayon 


Fig.  868.  —  DE.tWliRIDGE. 

gain  access  to  the  castle-yard.  It  is  also  used  to  afford  | 
means  of  entrance  to  fortresses  and  cita«lels  over  the 
in  tin  ditch,  being  fastened  l»y  hinges  to  the  scarp  of  the  | 
ditch  in  front  of  the  main  gateway,  and  raised  ami  low- 
ered  by  chains  attaclied  to  the  end  that  rests  on  the 
c^^uriterscarp.  which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  are  wound  j 
and  unwound  by  moans  of  a  windlass.  Besides  this  kind 
of  bridge,  which  is  sometimes  termed  a  lifting  brulgf^y 
there  are  2  other  sorts,  called  turning  or  swivel  bridges, 
an»l  rolling  brblgfS.  Tlie  turning  bridge,  moves  in  an 
horizontal  plane  on  a  pivot,  whi -h  secures  one  end  of  it 
to  the  pier  on  which  it  rests;  the  other  end  takes  the 
form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  works  on  small  rollers 
that  run  on  an  iron  rail  to  le.sseii  the  friction.  The 
ino  6riV/^^  travels  on  rollers  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
is  moved  backwards  ami  forwards  by  a  wheel  which 


Uraughtsnmn’s  work-room.  —  A  withdrawing-room : 
room  uppropriiited  for  the  reeeption  of  company. —  Ibe 
formal  reception  of  evening  company  at  a  royal  court, 
or  liy  persons  in  high  station. —  In  England,  it  is  applied 
to  the  reception  by  the  sovereign  of  ladies  princip.illy, 
on  wliich  occasion  debuUntes  are  presented  by  their 
respective  chaperones,  as  the  act  of  tlieir  initiation  into 
tlje  fiisliionable  world  ;  as,  a  drawing-room  belle ;  —  cor¬ 
relative  to  /ewe,  q.  V.  —  The  company  assembled  in  a 
drawing-room. 

Draw  'iiiK-slate,  n.  See  Black  Chalk,  and  Sl.ate. 

Draw'  -  knife.  Draw  ing  -  knife.  Draw'* 
sliave,  n.  A  tool  Used  hy  joiners  for  sliaving  oft  siir- 
f-ices.  — A  tool  used  liy  carpenters  to  cut  a  groove  for  a 
savi-  to  follow,  to  prevent  excoriation  of  the  surface  of 
tlie  wood. 

Drawl,  r.n.  [P.  draalen,  to  linger:  Icel.  drolln,  to  con¬ 
trive  delays.]  To  speak  witli  slow,  prolonged,  or  afi^ected 
utterance. 

“  In  one  laiy  tone,  the  heavy  page  dranl  on."  —  Pope. 

_ a.  To  utter  words  in  a  stow,  lengttiened  tone,  or  with 

lazy  affectation  or  languidncss. 

—n.  A  lengthened  or  affected  utterance  of  the  voice. 

DrawT'ingTy',  adv.  By  slow,  lazy,  affected  utterance  , 
in  a  drawling  manner. 

Draw  l'insw<“SS"  n.  A  drawling  manner  of  speaking; 
slowness  of  utterance. 

Draw'-link,  v.  (Mach.)  See  Pr.ag-bar. 

Dr.aw'-net,  n.  A  net  used  lor  ensnaring  the  larger 
varieties  of  birds. 

Draw'-plate,  »i.  (Mach.)  A  steel  plate  having  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  conical  lioles,  through  wliicli  wires  are  drawn  to 
be  reduced  and  elongated.  —  Cratg. 

Draw''“Sj>i*iiig;,  ti.  (Mach.)  Tlie  spring  wliicli  connects 
with  a  draw-liead. 

Draw'-W  OlI,  «.  A  deep  well  from  which  w,ater  is  drawn 
hy  means  of  a  long  cord,  chain,  or  pole,  wlience  tlie 
nietapliorical  saying ;  "  as  deep  as  adraw-well,  ’  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  shrewd,  astute,  secretive  persons. 

Dray,  Dray'-oart,  n.  [A.  S.  dragr.  from  dragan,  to 
drag.  See  I)RAW.]  A  sledge  or  carriage  without  wliccls. 
A  low  cart  or  carriage  on  wlieels,  constructed  to^  carry 
lieavy  Iiurdens  ;  as,  a  brewer’s  drag.  —  A  squirrel’s  nest 

.  wT  .1  — AT  rto  i  r 


is  moved  backwanU  an<l  forwards  by  a  wheel  which  i,eavy  burdens  ;  as,  a  brewer’s  dray.  —  A  squirrel  s  nest, 
works  in  a  rack;  these  are  often  u-^ed  to  span  a  space  in  i>ray'as‘<‘^  Use  or  operation  of  a  dray.  — Money  paid 

the  centre  of  a  bridge  of  smiie  lengtli  over  a  tidal  river,  |  |,jp0  ^  dray, 

toailmitof  tbepassiigeof  masted  vessels.  —  See B.iSCULE- ;  i>rav'-<*«**t9  See  Dr.vt. 

DBTnrjp.  DraV'inan,  Draymen.  One  whoattendsadray; 

_ ..  iiwt  vaao  r»r  mHTitPR  a  brewer  8 


BRinOE. 

I>raw'bri€lt?p,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 

I>raw  KridsffP,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 

Tile  name  of  a  character  in  tlie  Ihike 
of  Buckinghanrs  celebrated  play,  Thr.  Rthmr$aK  who  is 
a  .sort  of  *'  B  iron  MdnchAaiiscn  ;  ”  —  hence,  a  bragging, 
blu'^tering,  bullying,  pot-valiant  fellow. 

I>raw'«cut,  n.  An  incision  made  by  one  draw  of  a  kmfe 
alomj  a  surface. 

I>rawee',  w.  (Oom.'i 

of  excliaiig**  is  drawn,  or  to  whom  it  is  indorsed. 


>rav  iiiaii^  «. ,  vuvr  w.av  . . . ^  , 

specifically,  a  man  who  drives  or  accompanies  a  brewer  s 

cart  or  dray.  ,,  ,, 

“  A  drayman  perch'd  on  a  cask  of  beer.  — !>  Ur/ey. 
I>ray'ton,  Michael,  one  of  the  most  e.steonied  (*f  tlie 
early  English  poets,— most  admired  for  his  pastorals  and 
chivalrous  subjects. — born  at  Ilarshuil  in  ^  arwickshire, 
1563,  buried  in  ^Vestmin8ter  Abb<*y,  1031. 

Dray'ton,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Dooley  co. 

The  pel  Son  in  whose  favor  a  bill ;  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop. 

ryr  tn  wliniii  it  IS  imlorscd.  I  about  800. 


iHiig**  IS  orawii,  Ol  n»  Dwinii  lb  lo  .  anoiu  c^ou.  , 

Oraw'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  draws  or  pulls.  |i>ray'ton  Plains*  in  Mirhigany  a  village  of  Oakland 
From  the  hewer  of  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  water.”  Deut.  xxix.M.  |  about  5  m.  N.W.  of  PontiaC.  p  tt  • 

(Omi.)  Me  who  draw.s  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  order,  Dray'tonsville,  in  ^  Union 

. . ..r  .v.rvn..*.  ■ _ in  /vriDtriifUatinction  to  H5et  7ft  ni_  N.\. 


for  the  payment  of  money;  — in  contrailistinction  to 
drawer.. 

—A  alhiing  case  or  liox  in  a  tal.le  or  other  article  of  house- 
holil  furniture,  wliicli  is  drawn  out  at  pleasure;  a.s,  a 
cliest  of  t/raioers.  —  One  who  draws  liquor,  and  attends 
upon  guests;  a  waiter  in  a  tavern;  a  liar-tender.  —  That 
which  possesses  power  of  attraction;  as,  "  fire  is  a  great 
drawer"  (Swift  ( —  dr.inghtsman  ;  asketcher;  a  de¬ 
lineator;  a.s,  an  excellent  (fraui.r  of  otlier  men’s  foible.s. 

_ (pi.)  .'V’ close  under  garment  made  to  draw  over  the 

nether  limbs ;  as,  ladies’ drawers. 

Draw'-sear.  n.  (Mach.)  Tlie  connecting  gear  in  gen¬ 
eral,  relating  to  tlie  drawing  of  railroad-engines,  cars, 
trucks,  Ac.  ,  ,  .  . 

Draw'-frlovps,  ”■  pl-  A  game  formerly  in  vogue,  for 
representing  words  hv  manipulation  of  tlie  fingers. 

Draw'liead.  n.  [Mach.)  In  railroad  machiuer.v,  a 
buffer  connected  witli  a  coupling. 

Dm  w'iii^*  Act  of  pulling,  liauling,  or  attracUng. 
Distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  in  a  lottery,  raffle,  &c 
(Fine,  Arts.)  The  art  of  representing  any  object  by 
means  of  lines  circumscribing  its  boundaries.  />.  is  of 
course  the  foundation  of  every  thing  in  art.including  with¬ 
in  it  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  anatomy,  and  propor¬ 
tion,  and,  when  acquired,  a  given  proportionable  power  of 
drawing  correctly  what  we  imagine.  The  human  fi^J*® 
is  the  principal  object  upon  which  a  student  should  be 
first  employed  ;  for  he  who  can  correctly  draw  that  will 


dist ,  about  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columlda. 

Dread,  (dred.)  n.  [A.  S.  drerd,  fear,  nndrrrdan,  to  fear, 
to  reverence ;  Fris.  dred,  fear  ]  Four  united  witli  respect : 
awe;  reverential  regard;  as.  ‘*tlie  dread  and  fear  of 
kings.”  (Shahs.) — Great  and  continued  fear  or  iippre- 
liension  of  evil  or  danger  ;  fear  of  destruction  ;  affright; 
terror.  — Cause  of  fear;  the  person  or  thing  dreaded. 

_ (/.  Exciting  great  fear  or  apprehension ;  terrible ; 

friglitfiil :  awful ;  as,  a  dread  sentence.  — Inspiring  awe 
and  reverence  ;  venerable  in  the  liighe.st  degree. 

“  Summoniag  archangels  to  proclaim  thy  dread  tribunal.'  Milton. 

— r.  a.  To  fear  ill  a  great  degree ;  to  regard  with  terrified 
apprehension;  as,  a  dreaded  moment, 

— V.  n.  To  he  in  great  fear. 

'■  Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them."  —  Deut.  1.  29. 

Dreitd'er.  n.  One  who  dreads  or  lives  in  fear. 

Dread'ful,  a.  Full  of  drend;  causing  great  fear;  aw¬ 
ful  ;  friglitful ;  terrible ;  tremendous ;  as.  ii  drmdfyj 
reckoning,  a  dreadful  accident.  —  Inspiring  awe  or 
reverence :  venerable. 

'■  Hew  dread/uf  is  this  place!"  —  Gen.  xivili.  17. 

Dread'flilly,  adr.  Terribly:  fearfully:  in  a  manner  to 
be  dreaded;  as,  dread f idly  alarmed. —  Excessively;  ex¬ 
tremely;  in  the  higlicst  degree;  as,  dreadfully  tired. 
(Colloq.) 

Droad'fnlness,  n.  Quality  of  being  dreadful ;  fright- 
'  fulness;  terribleness  ;  awfnlness ;  sw.fhe  dreadfulness  of 


was  . ...»  ». 
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given  VO  UIB  inuiu  ihhouk-x^  WS./..VO,  . . - 

gotten  lint  by  an  attentive  and  well-compared  study  of 
the  hitman  form.  In  the  great  age  of  Greek  art,  D.  was  a 
regular  liranch,  and  considered  one  of  the  most  essential. 


A  person  WUIIOIIV  Ul  tMlU  Wl  ie»l  . -  ma, v.v,.., 

anything  proof  against  harm,  detriment,  or  danger;  as, 
^dreadnought  rape,  worn  as  aprotection  in  bad  weather. 

_  rT\  -  ry  .  Gvwvys/I  *  T.U^ 


rnhe%d«c"ttn“of^^"  3^)  Dream,  n.  [D.  diaomi  Ger.  traum;  Swed.  drum;  Lat, 


dormire;  Sansk.  drd-,  to  sleep.  Probably  allied  to  Heb. 
tardtina,  deep  sleep;  funned  Iroiii  llie  M»uiid.]  Ihe  rep- 
re.'ientatiun  of  sumething  »ii  sleep,  aecoiupanled  by 
thoughls  more  or  le«K  disi  onnected ;  the  tbouglit  or 
series  of  thoughts  lormed  by  the  jniaginatii»n  during 
sleep.— A  vain  taiicy ;  a  reverie;  an  iiimginary  occur- 
Fence;  a  visionary  scluine  or  speculation;  a  wild  con¬ 
ceit;  an  iinlbuiided  suspicion;  a  vagary;  a  castle  in  the 
air ;  an  illusion. 

{Fhil.  and  }*iiysiol.)  Dreams  are  defined  to  be  trains 
of  ideas  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind  dining 
sleej).”  It  treqi^mtly,  if  not  always,  happens  during 
sleep,  that  while  some  of  the  mental  faculties  are  sn»* 
pended,  others  are  still  active,  and  are  busy  with  nn- 
nierous  idea-s  which  succeed  each  other  with  more  or 
less  regularity.  This  is  dreaming.  H  is  characterized 
hy  an  alisence  of  consciousness  with  regard  to  external 
things,  and  an  entire  suspension  of  volunlap  control 
over  the  current  of  thought,  so  that  the  principle  of 
stiggestinn  -  one  thought  culling  up  nnotlii-r  according 
to  the  liiMft  of  association  —  lias  unlimited  operatiom 
Tlie  snliject  of  dreaina  is  one  of  tlie  most  intricate  and 
perplexing  in  the  I’ntire  field  of  mental  j)hiloso]>liy.  and 
it  lias  not  yet  met  witli  that  amount  nf  attention  tliat 
its  importance  ilemands.  SirW  iiliain  llamilton  la-lieves 
that,"  wlictlicr  we  recollect  our  dreams  or  not.  we  always 
drciini.”  To  liave  no  recollection  of  oiir  rii  cams  does  not 
prove  that  we  liave  not  dreamed  ;  for  it  can  often  lie 
siiown  lliat  we  liave  dreamed,  though  the  dream  has  lett 
no  trace  upon  onr  memory.  Many  other  philosophers 
have  held  the  same  opinion;  ainoiig  whom  Kant,  who  dis¬ 
tinctly  maintains  that  we  alwa.vs  dream  when  asleep; 
that  to  eeasc  to  dream  would  he  to  cense  to  live  ;  and  that 
tho.se  who  fanev  that  they  have  not  dreamt  liai  e  only  for¬ 
gotten  their  dreams.  The  phenomena  of  dreams  also  go 
far  to  prove,  what  is  now  generally  believed  to  he  true, 
that  diflerent  mental  faculties  have  different  pi.rtions  of 
thehruin  aiiproiiriated  to  them,  and  through  which  they 
act.  One  of  the  most  renmrkahle  features  of  dreaming 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  inisses  through  a  long 
series  of  events.  M  hole  years  may  seem  to  the  dreamer 
to  have  elapsed,  and  a  iiinltitnde  of  images  may  have 
been  successively  piled  np  helore  him,  tliongli  the  time 
occupied  therewith  is  known  to  liave  occupied  only  a 
few  minutes,  or  even  a  few  seconds.  Tims  a  dream 
involving  a  long  8ncceB.sion  of  supposed  events  lias  often 
originated  in  some  circumstance  that  aroused  the 
sleeper,  and  taken  place  within  the  short  space  that 
preceded  tliat  state  of  full  consciousness.  'I'he  cliai  acter 
of  a  dream  is  olten  to  lie  traced  to  some  sensuous  feel¬ 
ing  or  impression.  Thus,  Dr.  .lames  Gregory  having  on 
one  occasion  gone  to  lied  witli  a  vessel  of  hot  water  at 
ids  feet,  dieamed  of  walking  op  Mount  .Sltna.  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  ground  warm  under  him  ;  and  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  having  thrown  off  the  liedclotln  s  in  his  sleep,  he 
dreamt  of  spending  a  winter  at  llnilson's  Bay.  Dr. 
Reid,  liaa'ing  a  lindly-dressed  blister  on  his  head, 
dreamt  of  falling  into'tlie  liiinds  of  Imlians,  and  being 
scalped  hy  them.  We  believe  that  niaiiy  more  of  our 
dreams  niav  lie  traced  to  tliis  source  tlian  is  commonly 
imagined,  lind  Hint  many  of  tliose  unplcnsant  dreams 
tliat  are  sonietimcs  i'uiind  to  precede  illness  may  he 
occasioned  li.v  feelings  or  sensations  of  wliich  in  the 
ordinary  waking  state  we  are  unconscious.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  indigestion  is  so  frnitliil  a  cause  of 
miploasant  dreams.  Of  the  five  senses,  touch  is  the 
most  excitable  during  sleep,  and  most  trequently  modi¬ 
fies  tlie  character  of  our  dreams.  The  sense  of  liearing 
is  tlie  next;  and  the  least  excitalle  of  all  onr  senses  is 
that  of  sight.  Our  lielief  in  the  reality  of  the  scenes 
lirought  before  us,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  external  ole 
Jects  not  liefore  ns,  are  among  tlie  most  enrious  and  im¬ 
portant  of  the  phenomena  of  D.  Everything  seems 
real  and  vivid  helore  us.  Dr.  J.  Cunningham  nltempts 
to  explain  this  hy  niiiintainiiig  that  the  affinity  that  ex¬ 
ists  between  sensations  and  ideas  is  greater  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined,  and  tliiit  ’*  all  thought  is  ohjecti'e  and 
pictorial.”  “  M  e  cannot  think,”  sa.vs  he.’’  without  think¬ 
ing  of  something,  and  that  something  must  he  thought 
of  as  outside  the  mind.  It  is  not  our  thoughts,  hut  the 
things  wo  think  of,  that  are  present  to  our  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  and  thus  our  thinking  consists  of  a  series  of  vis¬ 
ions.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  believe  that  tliis  phenom¬ 
enon  cannot  l*e  adequately  explained  hy  rcicrring  it  to 
"ii  complicated  case  of  association.”  ns  is  soinetiines  at¬ 
tempted  to  he  done.  It  is  said  that  D.  turn  most  fre¬ 
quently  upon  wliat  lias  occnjiied  onr  thoughts  during 
tlie  day,  and  that  the  most  recent  associations  occur 
more  readily  than  those  whicli  are  more  remote.  This, 
however,  we  do  not  lliiiik  to  ho  so  imich  the  ca.se  as  is 
supposed.  The  death  of  a  friend  may  occupy  the  cliief 
part  of  onr  tlioughtsfor  weeks  or  niontlis,  and  .yet  during 
all  tliat  time  he  m.ay  never  once  appear  to  ns  in  our  D  ; 
and  it  is  only  wlien  lie  ceases  to  occupy  so  great  a  part 
of  our  thoughts  during  the  day.  that  he  liegins  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  in  sleep.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  faculties  are  most 
In  action  during  sleep  tliat  have  been  least  exhausted 
during  tlie  day.  IVe  say.  as  a  general  rule,  for  it  is  well 
known  tliat  frequently  the  mind  may  be  so  exercised 
during  the  day,  that  sleep  can  only  he  olitained  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  at  night;  and  in  the  same  way 
particular  faculties  may  he  so  excited  during  tlie  day  as 
to  continue  in  action  also  in  sleep;  hut  generally  a  due 
amount  of  action  demands  a  due  amount  of  rest.  But 
the  phenomena  of  D.  are  yet  too  little  studied  to  enaide 
ns  to  assert  much  with  certainty  regarding  tliem;  and 
in  all  probability  they  differ  very  mucii  in  their  nature 
and  character  in  different  individuals.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  nothing  surprises  ns  in  onr  D.  This,  lioweyer, 
is  hy  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  We  do,  indeed,  olten 
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ipe  porsona  that  are  dead,  or  In  a  distant  country,  or  wit¬ 
ness  events  lliat  liave  liappeiied  long  ago,  in  our  /).,  and 
teel  no  stirprise;  Init  sonietnnes,  also,  the  idea  tlnit  tlie 
person  is  dead  or  in  a  distant  country,  or  tliat  the  event 
is  a  matter  ol  history,  also  occurs  to  us;  then  we  are 
surprised,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  we  are  dreaming. 
Frequently  the  scenes  that  appear  to  ns  in  our  1).  are 
of  the  wildest  and  most  unreal  description.  .Ml  proba¬ 
bilities,  and  even  possibilities,  of  time,  place,  and  circum¬ 
stance,  are  violated,  and  yet  they  rarely  strike  us  a,s  un¬ 
true  or  improbable.  There  is  also  in  general  a  remark¬ 
able  want  of  coherence  in  our  /).,  and  a  complete  incon- 
gruonsness  in  the  thoughts  and  Images  that  pass  through 
our  minds.  Sometimes,  however,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  takes  place,  and  the  reasoning  or  imaginative  pow¬ 
ers  may  possess  a  strength  unknown  to  them  in  their 
ordinary  condition.  Thus  Condorcet  saw  in  his  />.  the 
final  stepsof  aditll.-ult  calculation  that  had  pu/.zleil  him 
during  the  day  ;  and  Condillac,  states  that  when  engaged 
with  his  Oiiirs  d'E'wlf.  he  frequently  ileveloped  aial  fin¬ 
ished  a  subject  in  his  i>.,  which  he  had  broken  off  before 
retiring  to  rest.  The  popular  belief  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  supernatural  in  tlie  nature  of  /).,  and  that  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  way  events  are  revealed  that  arc  about 
to  happen,  has  been  held  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is 
sharetl  in  by  many  well-informed  jtersons  of  the  present 
day.  Many  of  the  instances  of  remarkable  D.  may, 
doubtless,  be  explained  front  natural  causes,  but  there 
are  others  so  well  authenticated  that  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  discredit  them,  that  are  manifestly  unexplainable 
by  an.v  natural  metins.  If  we  admit  the  te3tinion,v  on 
w'hich  these  dreams  are  given,  we  are  driven  to  confess 
that  they  arise  from  causes,  and  are  subject  to  laws,  of 
which  we  are  ignorant.  —  It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting 
question.  What  purpose  do  dreams  serve  in  the  animal 
economy?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that 
thev  exert  a  certain  influence  upon  the  character. 

••  Dreams,”  says  a  philologist,  -‘are,  at  any  rate,  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  imagination.  We  may  well  conceive  that 
one  effect  of  them  may  he  to  incre:ise  the  activity  of  that 
faculty  during  our  waking  hours  ;  and  it  wouhi  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  deny  that  they  may  not  answer  some  pur¬ 
pose  beyond  this',  in  the  economy  of  percipient  and 
thinking  beings.”  ”  If,”  says  I’ascal,  “  we  dreamt  every 
night  the  same  thing,  it  would  perhaps  affect  us  as  pow¬ 
erfully  as  the  (dijects  which  we  perceive  every  ilay.  And 
if  an  artisan  were  certain  of  dreaming  every  night  for 
twelve  hours  that  he  was  a  king,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  would  he  almost  as  happy  as  a  king  who  dreaint 
every  twelve  hours  that  he  was  an  artisan.”  Hence  it 
is  of  sonie  importance  to  study  the  art  of  procuring 
plea.sant  P..  on  which  subject  Dr.  Franklin  has  an  ess.ay. 

A  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  D.  would 
tend  to  illustrate  manv  of  the  more  obscure  mental 
phenomena.  The  analogy  between  dreaming  and  in¬ 
sanity  is  very  striking.  There  is  the  same  wild  disor¬ 
der  of  the  mental  f.icnlties,  the  s.ame  rapid  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  thoughts,  the  same  violent  passions,  common  to 
both.  One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  this  subject 
is  M.  b.  F.  .Alfred  Maury,  whose  work,  Le  Simmeil  et  Us 
Rih'ts,  E'urUs  Psi/chnloifiiUKf  snr  CfS  Phennminrs  rl  Us 
dii'trs  Etats  qui  s'y  ratt'iclie.nt,  Paris,  1S6I,  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  any  w  ho  are  desirous  of  studying  this 
subject.  , 

IFrpJtiii,  r.  t®.,  {imp.  or  pp.  dreamsp,  or  dre.amt.)  [D. 
dronmfit.\  To  have  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  while 
in  the  state  of  sleep. —  To  imagine;  to  think  idly:  to 
indulge  in  reverie  or  vagary  ;  to  allow  the  mind  to  take 
in  illusory  ideas. 

"  ,<e  little  dream' d  how  nigh  he  was  to  care."  —  Dryden. 

_ a.  'fo  see,  imagine,  or  think  of  in  a  somnolent  state, 

or  i'l  Idle,  waking  thoughts. 

*'  Things  .  .  .  that  are  dreamt  of  in  yonr  philosophy."  —  Shake, 

To  dream  away,  out,  or  through.  To  spend  in  listless 
inaction  or  idle  reverie ;  as,  to  dream  away  one's  time, 
to  dream  through  a  delusion. 

'•  Why  does  Antony  dream  out  his  hours  ?  ”  —  Shake. 
Dream Vr,  n.  One  who  dreams.  —  A  fanciful  person; 
a  visionary  ;  one  who  forms  or  entertains  vain  schemes 
or  speculations;  a  man  lost  in  wild  imagination:  a  mope; 
a  sluggard:  as,  an  idle  dreamer,  an  Utopian  dreamer. 
Drcani'fill,  a.  Full  of  dreams  or  reveries. 
Drpaiii^liiPSS,  n.  State  of  being  dreamy. 
Drram’iiiffly,  adv.  In  a  dreamy  manner;  listlessly: 

fancifully.  .  .  . 

Drram'-land,  n.  An  imagin.ap'  region  formed  by 
the  vagaries  of  the  mind;  castles  in  the  air  ;  Utopia. 
Dreani'loss.  a.  Without  dreams. 

Droam'lpssly,  adr.  In  a  dreamless  manner. 
Ihroam^ys  u.  Dream-like:  full  of  dreams:  relating  or 
pertaining  to  dreams,  or  other  psychological  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  as,  a  dreamy  visionary.  .... 

Drear,  <J.  f  A.  S.  dredn'y ;  doT.lraurtg ;  h.  CreT.drung  ; 
D.  drorig.]  Sad  ;  mournful ;  dismal ;  gloomy  with  soli¬ 
tude;  as,  a  drear  wilderness. 

Drear'ily,  adi'*  Gloomily;  dismally. 

Drear'inetsis,  n.  Solitude;  gloom;  dismalness. 
Drear'isoiiie,  a.  'Very  dreary;  desolate;  gloomy. 
Drear'v,  a.  I  A.  S.  drenn'jr.]  Mournful;  sorrowful ;  dis¬ 
mal  ;  o'ppressing,  sad,  and  lonely ;  gloomy ;  as,  a  dreary 

Dreb'el,  Corneuhs,  a  Dutch  philosopher,  B.  at  Alk- 
maar  1572,  whose  principal  work  is  De  Ihaturd 
tnrum  8vo.  He  invented  the  thermometer  which  bears 
his  name,  and  is  also  said,  although  erroneonsly,  to 
have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  microscope  ana  tele- 
scone.  P.  in  London.  1634.  *  j 

Dredse.  (drej.)  n.  [A.  S.  dro’ge.,  from  dragan,  to  drag , 
^Fr.  dfege.]  A  net  or  drag  for  taking  oysters,  &c,  •  »"v 


instrument  for  dragging  or  dredging  the  bottom  of 
water.  —  A  dredgin^j-msuliiiu*. 

— r.  a.  To  take,  catch,  or  g.itlicr  with  a  dredge  ;  to  make 
deeper  by  means  of  a  dred^ring  machine;  as,  to  dr»dyf. 
for  oysters,  to  dredg*’  a  canal,  Ac. 

{•IfV'r,)  n.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge.  — 
A  dredging-machine. 

—A  nteiisil  used  in  kitchens  for  holding  flour,  Ac.,  to 
sprinkle  over  meat  while  roasting;  as,  a  r^wM-dralgrr. 
(J^ometimes  called  drrdging-box.) 

I>re€l^'in;r«inHOliiiio,  n.  {HydrauJic&.)  A  machine 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  or  deepening 
the  channels  of  rivers,  harbors,  Ac.  The  most  etiectual 
machine  is  the  bucett  dredging' machine ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  large  barge  with  an  open  hold.  A  long  stage, 
ill  tlie  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  overhangs  the  side  of 
the  barge,  having  a  strong  wlieel  at  each  end,  working 
an  endless  chain.  To  this  chain  a  series  ()f  perforatetl 
iron  liuckels  is  attaclied,  each  with  a  shovel-shaped 
steel  mouth  ju’ojecting  on  one  i*ide.  The  buckets,  which 
ascend  ♦*!»  om;  side  of  tlie  inclined  piano  and  descend  on 
the  otlier,  are  so  contrived  as  to  descend  empty.  On 


fertile  valley,  on  both  banks  of  fbe  Kibe.  109  m.  9.S.E. 
of  Jbrlin,  a‘n.1  79  9.K.  o\  Leipzig;  Lai.  61°  6'  N  .  Lou. 
13°  44'  K.  Tlie  city  con-ists  of  3  divisions,  two  of  which, 
the  Altstadf  ^old  town),  and  the  Finf'drichgntudt.  are  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  left,  wliile  the  NemdaiU  town)  is  built 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Kibe,  and  i-onnected  with  the 
former  by  -  bridges,  one  of  wliich  is  418  feet  in  length. 
1).  contains  various  imposing  Protestant  churches,  aline 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  a  splendid  synagogue.  Among 
tlie  other  jironiinent  huildiugs  may  be  mentioned  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  magnificent  Ri  uid  Palace,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Palace  (containing  tlie  museum  of  antiquities,  a 
cabinet  of  coins,  ami  tlie  great  pul  lie  library  of  40C»,000 
volumes),  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  /Avinger  (con¬ 
taining  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  tin*  historical 
mu''enmj,  the  Oreat  Picture  Gallery,  tlie  City  Hall,  and 
many  otherpublic  and  private  palaces.  There  are  many 
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Fig.  869.  —  dredging-m.^chine. 

reaching  the  pAver  wheel,  the  phovel-shaped  mouth  digs 
into  the  bottom,  and,  ns  it  turns  muiid,  is  partially 
filli-d  witli  rubbish,  and  passes  upwards  to  the  upper 
wheel.  As  it  is  inverted  while  passing  over  the  upper 
wheel,  it  discharges  its  contents  into  the  open  hold  of 
tlie  barge.  Every  succeeding  bucket  on  the  endless 
chain  continues  tlie  action,  and  the  depth  of  w  orking 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  by  changing  the  im-lina- 
tion  of  the  framework.  The  more  powerful  ilreilgers, 
instead  of  emptying  the  buckets  into  tlieir  own  hold.<». 
discharge  them  into  other  barges  drawn  up  aloni-siil 
D.‘eM.  are  worked  sometimes  by  steam-engines,  some¬ 
times  by  the  action  of  an  undershot  wlieel,  and  >ome 
times  by  horse-power,  the  horse  moving  round  a  circular 
path  in  the  liarge. 

I>ree,  a.  Mournful ;  wearisome  ;  tedious  ;  dismal.  (Scot 
and  Prov.  Eng.) 

nree'lite,  n.  {Min.)  A  whitr  rhombohcdral  mineral, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sulphite  of  baryta.  Sp.  gr.  3*2-3-4. 

n.  [See  Dregs.]  Foulness;  feculence; 
mu-ldiness;  state  of  being  full  of  dregs  or  lees. 

Oregr'g'isti.  a.  Full  of  dregs,  lees,  or  feculent  matter; 
as.  a  drfggisk  liquor. 

a.  [Icel.  dreggiado.^  Containing  dregs  or 
lees;  consisting  of  dregs  ;  foul;  muddy;  feculent;  as. 
a  deposit  of  dreggy  matter. 

n.pl.  [A.  S.  rfnV/,  dry;  Ger.  dreck,  dirt;  Swed. 
drligg  :  I<  el.  dri>(jg,  sediment ;  allied  to  Or.  triix,  trugos, 
lees  of  wine,  from  triigo.,  to  dry.]  The  sediment  of  li¬ 
quors;  lees ;  grounds;  feculence;  any  foreign  matter  of 
liquors  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel hence, 
any  waste  or  worthle.ss  matter,  or  most  vile  and  despic- 
abie  part  of  ;  dross  ;  sweepings  ;  refuse  ;  as,  the  dregs  of 
society,  to  drain  a  bottle  to  the  dregs,  Ac. 

“  The  dregt  aod  squeeziogs  of  the  poet's  brain.”  —  Dryden. 
IFro'liersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Schuylkill  co.  I 

IFronVli,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rfrmcan,  to  give  to  drink;  Icel.' 
<L  ec/.ia,  toiinmerge;  Scot.  dronk\io  drench.  See  Drink.] 
To  plunge;  to  inimerge;  to  wet  thoroughly;  to  saturate 
with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  soak:  as,  the  rain  has 
dre.nchrd  me  to  the  skin.  —  To  fill  with  water  or  other 
liquid;  to  dose  with  drink  !>y  forcible  means;  to  purge 
violently  by  medicine;  a.s,  to  drench  a  horse. 

_ n.  A  soaking;  a  state  of  saturation  by  water.  Ac.;  as. 

a  drench  of  rairi.  —  A  draught;  a  swill ;  a  dose  ofjdiysic 
to  be  forced  down  the  throat  of  either  man  or  beast. 

“  Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench.” — Shak». 
Dreiioli'or.  n.  One  who  soaks  or  steeps  in  liquiii. — 
One  who  iiiiniiiiisters  a  drench. 

Dreii'iioii  S|trinij;s,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Henry 
county. 

Dreii'nonsvlll**,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 
Dreiitlie,  (drent,)  a  frontier  province  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  having  on  the  E.  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  and 
on  the  other  sides,  the  provinces  of  Friesland,  Groningen, 
and  Overyssel.  Area,  1,028  sq.  m.  Desn.  Flat  and 
marshy,  with  a  generally  infertile  soil.  The  principal 
employment  of  the  population  is  pasturing  flocks,  and 
digging  and  exporting  peat.  Eat.  between  52°  35' 
and  53°  12'  N.,  Lon.  between  6°  5'  and  7°  5'  E.  Pop 
92,183.  J 

Drepano,  (Cape.)  (drai-pa'nn.)  [Lat.  Drepanum.^\ 
A  promontory  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Sicily.  During  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  Roman  consul, P.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
w.a8  defeated.  B.  c.  219,  off  D.,  in  Sicily,  with  a  loss  of  93 
ships,  bv  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  The  Roman  com-| 
mander  is  said  to  have  given  battle  in  defiance  of  the 
augurs,  and  when  told  that  the  sacred  chickens  would 
not  eat,  exclaimed,  “  Let  them  drink  I  ”  and  ordered 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Dres'baeh  City,  in  .Winn«.vo(a,  a  post-village  of  Wi¬ 
nona  CO.,  on  the  Slississippi  River,  abt.  20  m.  below  Wi¬ 
nona. 

Dres'rf^n,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  ot 
the  circ.  of  the  same  name,  situate  in  a  beautiful  and 


Pig.  870.  —  ROYAL  THEATRE  OF  DRESDEX. 

(Burnt  in  1869;  rebuilt  and  opened,  1877.) 
ediiCHtional,  literarx .  and  liiaritable  institutions,  such 
as  Ibe  Gyinnasinin.  the  I’cdyleclinic  Scbool.  Ibe  Military 
Aeadeniy.  llie  I’estal'i/.zi  Association,  and  several  lios- 
jiitals.  'Musical  societies  are  here  very  numerous.  But 
the  greatest  feature  of  P.  is  its  renowned  pi'  tnre  gal¬ 
lery,  one  of  Ibe  first  in  Europe,  containing  more  Ilian 
1.600  painliiigs  by  the  most  celebrated  Italian,  German, 
Dutch.  Fleinisb.  and  Kreiicli  masters,  of  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  schools.  Cmitieeted  with  it  there  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  over  300,000  engravings,  all  of  the  highest  class. 
Though  far  behind  Leipzig  in  commerce  and  mannfac- 
tnres.  D  has  still  many  important  branches  of  industry, 
as  porcelain,  glass,  jewelry,  musical  instrnnients,  silks, 
laces,  carpets,  4c.  The  city  contains  nearly  30  public 
squares,  and  many  superb  inonnnients.  ItrUbl  I'errace 
forms  the  fashionable  proniemuie.  The  Elbe  is  here  tiavi- 
gable  bv  steamboats,  and  railways  connect  the  city 
with  Leipzig,  Berlin,  4c.  Pop..  1876,  197,29.5,  one- 
tenth  of  whom  are  Catholics  and  Jews,  the  rest  being 
Lutherans.  P.  is  generally  visited  by  a  great  miniber  ol 
foioi"-ne;8,  a  very  large  pro|iortio!i  of  whom  are  Aineri- 
cansr  llere.on  Ang.  26,1813,  the  allied  Austrian.  Russian, 
and  Prussian  army,  about  150.000  stnmg.  under  Prince 
Seliwartzenberg.  attacked  131,000  French  troops,  led  by 
Napoleon  I.  The  battle,  wliicli  conimenced  at  4  o'clock 
p.  M.,  was  renewed  Aug.  '27,  when  Napoleon  totally  de¬ 
feat!  d  bis  opponents.  The  allied  army  lost  above  6.000 
mi  n  in  this  battle,  and  Gen.  Moreau,  who  was  engaged 
as  a  volunteer,  fell  in  the  conflict.  The  French  lose 
ainnnnteil  to  4,000  men. 

Drest'ds'n,  in  Plinnis,  a  village  of  Grundy  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  about  52  in.  S.M  .  of  Chii’ago. 

Dresden,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Green  co.,  about  <0 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Chickasaw  co. ;  pop. 

about  400. 

_ A  post-village  of  Poweshiek  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  .Mon¬ 
tezuma  ;  pop.  about  300.  ,  .  s  ,  • 

Dresden*  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co.,  on  the  Kennebec-  River,  about  15  m.  S.  by  Vi . 
of  Augusta;  p!'?).  about  1,600.  .  .  oa 

]yi*s*sden,  in  Missottri,  a  village  of  Perry  co.,  about  86 
m.  .SI.  bv  E  of  St.  Louis. 

_ A  post-village  of  Pettis  co.,  abont  il  m.  M .  of  JeHer- 

son  City.  a  t  ■  • 

DresAlen,  in  Aew  Tori',  a  post-townslnp  of  »  ashington 
co.,  betrveen  lakes  George  and  Cbuiiiplain,  about  20  m. 

N.N.E.  of  Sandy  Hill  ;pop.  about  1,100. 

—A  village  of  Yates  co.,  on  Seneca  Lake,  abont  i  m.  E.  of 
Penn  Yan;  pop.  about  750.  ,  ,  ,,  , 

Dresden,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  township, 
Muskingum  co.,  on  the  Muskingum  River,  about  69  m. 
E.  bv  N.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  ationt  2,2tKI. 

in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  iVeakley 

CO.,  aliont  1-20  m.  4V.  of  Nashville. 

,  ill  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Navarro  co.,  about 
160  m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

Dresden,  t<’irele  «f.)  See  Saxony,  (Kingdom  of.) 
DresAlen  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln 

county.  \  rr  J3 

a.  (imp.  or  ppe  dressed  or  drest.)  I  rT. dresser  ,* 

It.  dirizzare  ;  Lat.  dirigo.  See  Direct.)  To  direct;  to 
arrange ;  to  put  in  proper  order ;  to  ndjnst :  to  set  nglit ; 
to  trim ;  to  prepare :  to  get  ready ;  as,  to  dress  a  wound, 
to  dress  cloth,  to  dress  a  lamp,  to  dress  a  slain  animal, 
to  dress  a  dinner,  to  dress  a  garden.  4c.  —  To  enrry,  rnb, 
and  comb  ;  as,  to  dress  a  horse.  —  To  put  the  body  in 
order,  or  in  a  suitable  condition ,  as,  to  dress  the  hair. — 
To  put  on  clothes ;  to  put  on  rich  garments ;  to  attire; 
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to  apparel ;  to  clothe :  to  accoutre !  to  array ;  to  trim  ; 
to  deck  ;  to  adorn;  to  embellish. 

(Mil.)  To  make  straight ;  to  form  troops  in  a  straight 
line,  and  at  proper  distance ;  as,  to  dress  the  ranks, 
(Naut.)  To  place  in  gala  order;  to  decorate  with 
bunting;  as,  to  dreti  a  ship, 

(Man.)  To  lireak  in  or  teach  a  horse.  «  •  o 

I  .Mach.)  To  trim  to  the  requisite  dimension;  to  nnish 

off  work  , 

To  dras  up  or  nut,  to  dress  with  care,  elaboration,  or 
ostentation  ;  as,  dce*scd  out  for  a  ball. 

n.  To  put  on  clothes ;  to  be  clothed  ;  to  pay  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  dress  or  appearance ;  as,  a  well-dressed  man. 
(Mil.)  To  arrange  in  a  straight  line,  as  troops. 

^n.  That  which  is  used  as  the  covering  or  ornament 
of  tlie  body  :  apparel ;  raiment ;  clotliing :  dollies ;  vest- 
nvnts  ;  attire ;  liabit ;  accoutrements.  —  A  lady  s  gown  ; 
as.  a  silk  dres.s.  —  Habit  of  ceremony:  fine  clothes; 
sumptuous  attire  :  as,  “  full  dress  creates  dignity. 
iftcAnrdson.— Skill  in  devising  or  adjusting  dress,  or  tlie 
practice  of  wearing  elegant  apparel :  as,  tlie  art  of  dress 
Men  cf  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry.  '  —  Pope. 

(Hist )  All  ancient  nations  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
costume,  formed  of  long  garments,  without  much  shape 
or  ornament :  and  as  tliese  were  ail  much  alike,  tiiey_de- 
Bcended  from  fatlior  to  son  for  many  generations.  Tlie 
colors  most  valued  among  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  purple,  red,  and  violet:  but  white  was  the  most 
used  by  the  Israelites.  The  costumes  of  the  ^irly 
Greeks  were  remarkable  for  their  close  fit,  loose  flow¬ 
ing  garments  being  of  later  introduction.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  toga.  q.  v.,  a  dress  derived  froni  the  htrus- 
cans,  was  the  characteristic  costume;  and  altlmugh 
discouraged  bv  .Augustus  (b.  C.  27 — .v.D.  14),  and  Domi- 
tian  (81—96),  it  maintained  its  popularity  till  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  se.at  of  government  to  Constantinople  in 
330,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Greak  pallium,  q.  v. 
When  the  Romans  conquered  Western  Kurope,  they 
of  course  introduced  their  costume,  which  was  succes¬ 
sively  modified  and  diversified,  according  to  the  taste 
peculiar  to  every  country.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  fashion  began  to  travel  northward  from 
Italy  through  Paris  to  London.  —  To  attempt  in  the 
limits  of  this  work  a  history  seriatim  of  modern  dress, 
in  its  endless  variety  of  modes,  would  be  to  record  the 
history  of  human  folly.  At  all  times,  mankind  would 
seem  to  have  exhausted  its  powers  of  invention  in  de¬ 
vising  costumes  to  lend  transformation,  and  even  de¬ 
formity,  to  the  natural  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame.  Fashion  has  in  all  ages  proved  itself  the 
arbiter  of  society,  and  is  of  all  things  that  which  it 
is  perhaps,  most  difficult  to  the  psycholopst  to  account 
for.  It  may  be  said  of  fashion,  as  it  often  is  of  love,  that 
it  disposes  vis  to  see  perfections  in  the  object  of  our  ad- 
mination,  which,  when  wanting,  excites  a  correlative 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  If  we  look  only  to  the  mode  of 


Pandj.  Dandltette. 

Fij.  871. 

(From  a  caricature  of  1821.) 


dress  worn  bv  otir  fathers  some  40  years  ago,  as  ex 
emplified  in  Fig.  871,  (which  is,  it  is  true,  a  caricature 
of  the  style  of  dandyism  then  in  vogue,  but  not  a  very 
great  exaggeration  of  the  d  Jo.  costume  of  the 

time,)  —  one  feels  a  disposition  to  laugh  at  what  appears 
to  our  eyes  so  absurd  an  cxhildtion  ;  hnt,  tiiis  involun¬ 
tary  risildlity  over,  we  shall,  perhaps,  relapse  into  grav¬ 
ity  when  we'tliink  that,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  men  have  hcen  accustomed  to  deride  the  fcdbles 
and  follies  of  their  ancestors,  without  themselves  becom¬ 
ing  wiser.  What  better  illustration  of  this  fact  can  be 
urged  than  that  wliicli  meets  our  eyes  every  day  in  the 
vagaries  and  absurdities  so  rife  in  our  present  eqiiijv 
ment  and  ornamentation  of  the  person.  4' e  have 
crinoline,  the  water-fall,  the  chignon,  and,  as  a  nr  plus 
ultra,  the  pannier,  or  Grecian  bend  1  The  costume  of 
the  lordly  sex  would  appear,  after  many  fluctuations  of 
style,  and  futile  attempts  at  harmony  and  gracefulness, 
to  have  at  last  attained  a  degree  of  sober  gravity  and 
plain  uaefiilnegs.  that  promises  to  be  permanent,  leaving 
us  little  to  desire  further  than  the  extinction  of  the 
hideous  stove-pine  hat.  This,  however,  as  yet,  holds  its 
own  against  all  modern  innovations.  Important 


hcad-coveringof  ns  civilized  moderns.— Every  important 
article  of  dress  or  fashion  will  l>e  found  under  its  proper 
head.  Dress,  historically  treated,  by  liaciuet.  )  .,18, , 
n.  A  coat  worn  l-y  men  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  and  etiquette,  having  two  lappeis  behind,  ot 
swallow-tailed  Ibrni. 

OrosSol  vill^q  in  a  P. 0. of  Le  Sueur  co. 

I>ro»H'cr,  Ji-  One  wliu  dreM<es;  one  ^vho  is  employed 
ill  trimiiiing,  preparing,  and  adjusting;  as.  an  actress's 
rfres-vsr.  a  dresser  of  vegetables  in  a  kitchen.  &c.  A 
talde  or  liench  on  which  meat  and  other  things  are 
dressed  and  prepared  tor  use. —  .An  article  (*f  lurniture 
coiisistiiig  of  a  long  table  with  drawers,  and  supporting 
a  rack  for  jilates.  pewter  dislies.ic. :  as.  a  kitchen-</rc,«cr. 
Dres  serville,  in  -Veio  Vork,  a  1’.  0.  of  Cayuga  co. 
Oress'intf.  n.  Act  of  one  who  dresses. 

i,Agric.)  CoiiijMist,  or  manure  distributed  over  land ; 
as,  a  tup-dressing. 

(Cool.ery.)  Forcemeat ;  stuffing  for  meats. 

(Dam.  £con.)  A  term  applied  to  gum,  sbirch,  and 
other  articles  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk,  linen, 
and  other  faliries. 

(.Med.)  The  methodical  application  of  any  remedy  or 
app.araliis  to  a  diseased  part.  Also,  the  remedy  or  ap¬ 
paratus  itself. 

—pi.  (Arch.)  All  kinds  of  mouldings  beyond  the  nakeu 
walls  or  ceilings  are  called  by  tlie  general  name  of 
dres-ings.  In  joinery,  it  is  a  term  applied  to  the  archi- 
trave.s  or  other  appendages  of  apertures, 
nressins-f****-  "•  or  box  containing  articles 

and  appliances  for  tiie  toilet. 

I>res!s'ing:-s:<twii-  n.  A  loose  robe,  or  long  gown, 
used  liy  a  iierson  during  the  operation  ot  dressing,  or 

while  engaged  in  study.  -  * 

Drt‘ss'iiisf-r<>«>ni.  n.  An  apartment  appropriated  to 
the  toilet  of  tlie  person. 

«-  A  toilet-talde. 
I>res»'-Iiinl4<‘«',  M.  A  maker  ol  gowns  for  females ;  a 
mantuii-maker  ;  a  seamstress. 

Drpss'y.  a.  Showy  in  dress  ;  wearing  nch  or  fashion¬ 
able  apparel ;  as.  a  dressy  woman. 

Dresf .  jyp.  of  Dress,  g.  v. 

IFrv'iil*  (drill.)  V.  n.  See  Drool.  _ 

Ureiix,  (</roo,)a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure  et  Ixure,  on 
tlie  Blaise,  20  m.  N.N.W.  from  Chartres.  Near  it,  in 
1602,  was  fouglit  a  severe  action  between  tlie  Catliolics 
and  the  Calvinists,  in  which  the  Prince  de  Conde  was 
taken  prisoner.  It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Philidor, 
the  great  cliess-player.  /Vy).  7.748. 

I>row,  SvMURL,  an  English  Metliodist  preacher,  b.  at 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall.  1765.  lie  is  celebratt^  for  his 
E<say  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  D.  1697. 

I>rew,  fmp.  of  Draw,  g.  r. 

in  Arkansof.  a  S-E.  co.  At^o^  ant.  900  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Bavou  Bartholomew,  and  S.'iline  River.  Surface. 
level.  Sbi/,  fertile.  Chp.  Monticello.  /’op.  abt.  10,000. 

in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  I  ranklin  co. 
Drew'evsville.  in  T"irgiitia.  a  village  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  co.,  aiit.  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Drews'villo,  in  aVeio  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Chesliire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  Ri»er,  abt.  45  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Concord. 

Drey,  Dray,  n.  A  squirrel's  nest. 

Dreyse,  Johann  Nicolas  von,  (drt'rd,)  a  German  in¬ 
ventor,  B.  at  Sbmmerda,  1788.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  celelirated  Nee«le-oon,  g.  r.  D.  1867. 

Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Drib,  K.  a.  To  crop ;  to  cut  off  by  degrees ;  todefalcate. 
He  who  drives  (merchants')  bargains  drihs  a  part."— hrjrdsn. 

.To  entice  or  coax  to  something,  step  by  step. 

••  with  daily  lies  she  driii  thee  Into  cost."— Pryden. 

-r.  n.  To  shoot  at  a  mark  or  t.argct,  at  short  paces. 
Drib'bcr,  n.  One  who  dribs ;  a  marksniau  at  sliort 

pjXCff*, 

Drib  ble,  r.  n.  [Diniin.  of  dn'p  ]  To  fall  in  drops,  or 
small  drops,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops',  as,  the 
dribbling  of  w.ater.  —  To  fall  weakly  or  slowly ;  as,  the 
"dribbling  dart  of  love.”  (Shaks.)  — To  slaver  at  the 
moutli  as  It  cliild  or  idiot. 

— V.  a.  To  throw  dow  n  in  drops. 

“  Let  the  soap  dribble  all  the  way  np  sUIrs.”— Sici/t 
Drib'blet.  Drib'let,  rt.  [From  dribble.]  A  very  small 
drop  ;  a  small  piece  or  part ;  odd  money  in  a  sum ;  as, 
to  make  up  an  amount  in  driblets. 

Dri’er,  n.  That  which  lias  the  power  of  drying;  a 
desiccative;  as,  the  sun  is  a  drier  of  earth. 

(Painting.)  A  substance  mixed  with  oils  used  by 
painters,  to  give  them  the  property  of  drying  quickly. 
(Sometimes  called  patent  dryer.) 

Drift,  «.  [.A.  S.  drifan,  to  drive:  Dan.  drift.  See 

Drite.]  That  which  is  driven  l)y  wind  or  water;  a 
lieap  of  any  matter  driven  togetlier ;  as.  a  drift  of  ice, 
eenalrift,  a  drift  of  sand.—  A  driving:  a  force  imiiell- 
ing  or  urging  forward:  impulse;  main  force;  propul¬ 
sive  influence;  ns,  the  drift  of  passion.  —  Course  of 
anything:  direction:  inclination;  as,  the  drift  of  the 
vs-i'nfl. — Aim;  scope:  design;  tendency  of  an  act.  me¬ 
thod,  course  of  policy,  manner  of  conduct,  4c.;  as,  the 
drift  of  an  argument. 

■'  The  style,  the  manner,  and  the  drift." — Sirift. 

_ X  drove,  herd,  flock,  covey.  Ac.,  as  of  domestic  animals, 

birds,  Ac. ;  as.  a  drift  of  cattle. 

(Mech.)  A  piece’of  hardened  steel,  notched  at  the 
sides,  and  made  slightly  tapering :  it  is  used  for  enlarging 
a  hole  in  a  piece  of  metal  to  a  jiarticular  size  by  being 
driven  into  it. 

(Arch.)  Tlie  horizontal  force  which  an  arch  exerts 


with  a  tendency  to  overset  the  piers  from  which  it 

springs.  ,  .  ,  j 

(fleul.)  A  name  given  to  the  bouldrr-clciy.  a  deposit 
of  tlie  Pleistocene  epoch.  More  fully,  it  is  called  the 
Xorthern  Itrift.  Glacial  Drift,  or  Diluvial  Drift,  In 
allusion  to  its  supposed  origin.  For  an  account  of  the 
formaiion,  see  Bol'Ldeb-cl.at,  and  liLACiAL  Drift.— 
Drift-wood  and  Sami-drift  are.  re.srectivel.v,  wood  car- 
riwl  down  by  riAcrs,  and  driven  by  tides  and  currents  to 
disbint  shores;  and  sand  driven  and  accumulated  by 
the  wind. 

(Mining.)  See  Dbift-wat. 

(Xaut )  The  course  or  direction  of  a  sea  current. 
See  Drift-current.  —  Tlie  distance  to  wliich  a  sliip 
diverges  from  lier  jiroper  course,  owing  to  currents, 
contrarv  winds,  Ac. ;  as,  to  make  leeway  dnyr.  (;«.) 
Tliose  part-s  in  the  sheer  draught  of  a  ship,  where  the 
rails  are  cut  off  and  ended  with  a  scrtdl.  Pieces  fitted 
to  form  the  drifts  bear  the  name  of  drift-pieces. 

(.khiji-huilding.)  A  term  applied  by  shipwrigbts  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  size  of  a  holt  and  that  of  the 
hole  intended  to  receive  it;  also,  to  the  difference  he- 
tween  the  circumference  of  a  inni^t,  and  that  of  the  hoop 
required  to  fit  it. 

( J/t7.)  An  in.stninient  used  to  drive  down  the  charge 
in  a  rocket,  or  other  pyrotechnic  agent. 

— r.  n.  To  move  along  like  anytliing  driven;  aa,  to  he 
drifUA  into  a  difficulty.  — To  float  or  be  driven  along  by 
a  current  of  water,  Ac. ;  as,  to  drijt  astern.  (Sidd  of  a 
gjjjp,) — Xo  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of  wintl  and 
weather,  as  sand,  snow.  Ac. 

{Mining.)  To  pr(>si)ect  for  ores ;  to  make  a  search  for 
metallic  veins,  or  lodes. 

-r.  a.  To  drive  or  cans**  to  form  into  heaps ;  as, a  sirocco 
drifJf(  sand  in  the  desert. 

-a.  Movable  by  the  action  of  winds  or  currents;  as, 
drift  ice. 

n.  A  bolt  used  to  force  out  other  bolts. 
Drift  f’urreiit.  n.  {G^og.)  A  marine  current  which 
owes  its  origin  to  steady  winds,  blowing  almost  con¬ 
stantly  towards  one  quarter,  and  with  nearly  equal  ve¬ 
locity.  In  the  Atlantic  the  trade  winds  cause  such  cur¬ 
rents,  but  only  betwe<  n  the  latitude  within  which  these 
winds  generally  blow.  The  mean  velocity  of  such  cur¬ 
rents  is  rarely  more  than  ten  miles  per  day,  nor  do  they 
extend  far  below  the  surface.  In  the  Pacific,  the  D.  C. 
produced  first  by  the  w  inds  from  the  antarctic  ice  to¬ 
wards  the  equator,  and  afterwards  those  crossing  the 
ocean  in  warm  latiliides,  are  believed  to  produce  the 
stream  current  running  out  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Iloi  e,  and  ultimately  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  Other  D.  C.  less  steady  and  consUnt,  are 
occasionally  and  seasonally  produced  by  prevailing 
winds;  but  as  it  is  only  in  the  Pacific  that  they  have 
space  enough  to  attain  steadiness  and  important  mag¬ 
nitude,  it  is  only  in  that  ocean  that  they  originate  stream 
currents.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  water  is 
elevated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  by  their 
agency,  and  thus  has  some  important  influence  In  com¬ 
mencing  the  current  which,  crossing  the  Indian  (krean, 
and  entering  the  Atlantic  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ultimately  becomes  the  GuJf  Sirtani.  However  this 
mav  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prevalent  winds 
forming  D.  C.  have  some  reference  to  stream  currents. 
Drift'less,  a.  Aimless;  puri'oseless;  without  drift  or 
direction. 

Drift'-sail,  n.  (Kaut.)  A  sail  used  in  heavy  weather 
to  prevent  a  ship's  drift ;  it  is  placed  under  water  be¬ 
neath  the  stern  or  counter,  and  being  towed  by  the  ves¬ 
sel,  serves  to  keep  her  steady,  l»ead  to  sea. 
Drift'-way.  n.  A  way  or  passage  for  the  admission 
of  cattle  into  a  corral  or  enclosure. 

(aVoMf.)  See  Drift. 

{^fitnng.)  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth  from  shaft 
to  shaft. 

Drift'-wind,  n.  A  drifting,  driving  wind. 
Driff'-wood,  n.  "Wood  drift  ing«>n  the  surface  of  water. 
Drifl'woofI,  in  indiatia,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.; 
P'tjK  about  800. 

Driftwood  Creek,  in  Pf^n^yhaniOy  a  branch  of 


iriR  ■  ^  41'  A  r  ,«  .i.ay,  t  w  u 

Sinnemahoning  Oeek.  which  it  enters  in  Potter  co. 

Drift'y,  a.  Full  of  drifts;  liable  to  form  into  drifts,  a* 
sand,  Ac. 

Drilk  t’-  ;  Ger.  and  Dn.  dnIUn  ;  Dan. 

drdU  ;  Lat.  Unbro,  to  bore;  Gr.  to  rub  away,  to 
turn,  the  latter  being  accounted  for  by  the  rotatory 
movement  of  a  drill  in  piercing  a  hole.  See  Thrii.l  and 
Twirl.]  To  bore,  perforate,  or  penetrate  by  a  vibratory 
motion,  or  by  turninground  an  instrument;  specifically, 
to  jiierce  with  a  drill;  a.s,  to  drill  a  hole  through  an 
armor-plate. 

“  My  body  throagb  and  through  he  drUt  d'’-~‘Hudihraa. 

— To  drain  ;  to  draw  through  slowly. 

{Agric.)  To  sow  grain  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels. 

— To  form  into  drills  or  rows  like  soldiers  arranged  in 
lines ;  as,  to  drill  a  class  of  scholars.  —  To  procrastinate; 
to  delay  or  exhaust  by  slow*  degress. 

{Mil.)  To  teach  soldiers  their  proper  movements, 
such  as  turning  to  the  right,  left,  Ac.,  and  the  right  use 
of  their  weapons;  to  teach  and  train  raw  levies  of  troops 
to  their  duty  by  frequent  exercise  : —  hence,  to  instruct 
and  discipline  any  persons  by  repeated  exercise  or  repe¬ 
tition  of  acts. 

-v.n.  To  sow  in  drills;  as,  to  dnW  a  furrow.  —  To  flow 
gently. 

(.Vi7.)  To  muster  for  exercise,  as  troops. 

Drills  n.  {Agric.)  A  machine  for  sowing  agricultural 
seeds  in  row«.  The  term  drill  is  also  frequently  applied 
to  a  row’  of  drilled  crops,  as  a  drill  of  potatoes,  corn,  or 
turnips.  In  all  countries  in  which  Indian  corn  is  grown, 
the  principle  of  drilling  has  been  long  known  and  acted 
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upon.  In  gavflemngit  h;t8  been  practised  everywhere 
from  time  immemorial;  but  its  extension  to  field-cul¬ 
ture  is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  The  crops  which 
are  now  most  generally  drilled,  are  clover,  flax,  cereals, 
beans,  j  eas,  potatoes,  turnips,  beet-root,  cole-seed,  and 
carrots.  Of  tliese,  clover  and  tlax  are  sown  in  drills  at 
about  3  or  4  inches  apart ;  cereals  from  6  to  10  inches; 
and  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  at  from  26  to  28  inches 
apart;  the  general  rule,  however,  with  most  green 
crops,  being  that  the  space  between  the  rows  should  | 
admit  of  the  passage  of  a  light  plough  or  hoe,  drawn  1 
by  a  horse,  witljout  danger  to  the  idants.  A  great 
variety  of  drills  are  now  in  use;  but  that  formed  on  the; 
principle  of  lifting  the  grain  in  small  cups,  which  empty  1 
themselves  into  Uu  tubes,  by  which  the  grain  is  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  coulters  (Fig.  872),  is  the  most  generally 
adopted;  but  when  the  soil  is  uneven,  a  lighter  macbme 
should  be  used. 


f. 


Pi'g.  872. —  DRILL. 


(Mach.)  A  tool  used  for  boring  holes  in  wood,  metal, 
stone,  bones,  Ac.  It  is  formed  in  different  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  hole  it  is  required  to  make^  and  the 
material  which  it  has  to  penetrate.  Drills  for  boring 
iron  have  poinUnl  heads,  with  sharp  edges  projecting! 
from  them,  that  cut  in  different  directions.  Those  for 
boring  wood  are  like  an  auger  or  large  gimlet,  or  they 
are  broad  and  flat,  with  a  projecting  spike  in  the  centre, 
and  cutting-edges  on  either  side:  drills  of  this  form  are 
called  These  tools  are  worked  by  a  rotyy 

iiiotion.  imparted  to  them  by  a  cranked  handle,  having 
a  socket  atid  spring  at  one  end  to  receive  anrl  hold  the 
drill,  and  a  boss  at  the  otlier,  against  which  the  work¬ 
man  presses  his  chest ;  or  by  a  bow  of  steel,  with  a 
strong  piece  of  catgut  attached  to  it  loosely  enough  to 
admit  <*(  its  being  passe*!  once  or  twice  round  a  pulley, 
through  the  centre  of  wliich  the  tool  passes.  The  work¬ 
man  presses  the  drill  agabist  the  material  that  he  is 
bonng  by  his  chest,  which  is  protected  by  a  plate  of 
i]ietal.  —  *A  drillimj-machin^  or  an  apparatus  {fig. 

873)  comprising  a  combination  oDdrills,  employed  for 
cutting  circular  holes  in  metal.  (Called,  also,  rerficaf, 
horizontal,  or  universal  drill.) 


tip  drill.  The  cotirse  of  drill  for  each  arm  of  the  service 
i.s  similar,  as  far  as  the  elementary  part  is  concerned: 
but  the  artilleryman  has  to  uc*juire  a  knowle*lge  of  gun- 
drill,  and  the  trooper  must  learn  his  drili  on  horselmck, 
and  the  sword-exercise.  Punishmfnt  drill  is  an  extra 
quantity  id'  drill  assigned  to  a  mildier  for  s*>me  minor 
fault,  which  he  has  to  go  through  iii  heavy  inarcbing 
order. 

(;'o67.)  See  Baboon. 

l>riir-t>arrow,  n.  (AgHc.)  An  appliance  used  in 
drilling  furrows,  by  depositing  the  seed  or  grain. 
Drill'*l>«tv,  ri.  A  small  bow  used  in  turning  a  drill. 
l>riir-l>Ox,  n.  (Agric.)  A  box  holding  tho  seed  for 
drilling. 

Drill'-liarrow,  n.  (Agric.)  A  harrow  used  in  drilling. 
Driir-liiiMbHii<lry,  n.  (yigric.)  The  art  or  practice 
of  sowing  seeds  in  drills  or  rows. 

n.  Ai  i  or  art  of  boring  holes  or  of  sowing 
seeds  with  a  drill.  —  Act  of  training  soldiers  to  their 
duty. — -See  Dhili.. 

{Manuf.)  A  kind  of  heavy,  coarse  linen  or  c«dton 
fabric,  used  for  men's  clothing,  Ac.  ^Sometimes  written 
dr'll,  or  drills.) 

I>rill'iiiff*inactiiiie,  OriU'-pross,  n.  Sec  Drill. 
Drill  •ploii;;^lk.  n.  See  Drill. 

Drlir-serg^oaiit,  (sar^enf,)  n.  (Mil)  A  non-commis- 
eioned  army-officer,  who  teaches  and  tniins  soldiers  to 
their  duty.  (Sometimes  allied  drill-instructor.) 
Drill'-slOcK,  n.  {Mech.)  An  apparatus  for  holding 
and  turning  a  ilrill. 

Dri'myH.  n.  [Or.  dn'mus,  acid.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  MagnoUaccfr.  The  hark,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  under  the  name  of  Winter's  h<irk.\^  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  species  of  this  genus,  namely.  D.  Winteri 
or  arnmatica.  Is  native  of  S.  America.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  as  a  substitute  for  ciunamon, having  similar 
aromatic  and  stimulant  properties;  at  present  it  is 
rarely  employed.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
canella  bark,  which  lias  been  termed  spurious  Winter's 
hark. 

Oriii«  a  large  river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  in  Al¬ 
bania,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  100  ni.,  falls  into  tno 
Adriatic,  4  m.from  Alessio.  It  was  formerly-  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  E.  and  \V.  Empires. 

—  .Another,  in  European  Turkey,  sepanites  B<'snia  from 
Servia,  ami,  after  a  course  of  180  m.,  empties  into  the 
Save,  60  ra.  from  Belgrade. 

Driiik.v.n.  (fm;).DR.ANK,old  spelling  DRUNK ; DRUNK 
or  DRANK,  old  form  drcnkkn  :  the  latter  is  sometimes 
still  used  adjectively.)  [K.  drincan ;  Ger.  trinken; 
Goth,  ;  Yv.trinquer;  Tt. /nncarr,  to  carouse.] 

To  (luonch  one's  thirst;  to  swallow  any  liquid  for  as- 
suagiiiii  thirst,  or  other  purpose.  —  To  indulge  in  spiritu¬ 
ous  or  other  potent  liquors  to  excess;  to  bean  habitual 
drunkard  ;  to  be  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine,  Ac.;  to 
tope;  to  carotise  ;  to  fuddle  ;  to  tipple.  —  To  feast;  to 
be  enteitained  with  liquors. 

To-day  it  Is  our  pleasure  to  be  drunk."— Fielding . 

To  drink  to.  To  salute  in  drinking;  to  toast;  to  hob- 


a-nob. 

Let  the  toast  pass  :  drink  to  the  laas  ; 

I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  exsuse  for  the  glass.” — Sheridan. 

-V.  a.  To  swallow,  as  liquids  ;  to  receive,  as  a  fluid  into 
the  stomach  ;  to  imbibe;  as,  to  rfrtwA  champagne.  — To 
take  or  suck  in,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  absorb;  to  imbibe.  —  To 
take  in  by  any  inlet  of  the  mind  or  senses;  to  hear;, 
to  see. 

"  I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.” — Pope.  \ 

-To  take  in  air ;  to  inspire;  to  inhale;  as,  to  r/nnA  the 
sea-breeze. 

To  drink  down.  To  act  on,  mollify,  or  subdue,  by  I 
drinking.  1 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  nnkiDdness.”  1 

Shake. 

To  drink  up.  or  nJT.  To  quaff  the  whole  at  a  draught ; 
to  empty  one’s  glass;  drink  up  your  glass,  let  us  i 
drink  nff  and  go.  —  To  drink  the  health  rf.  To  drink  to] 
the  health  and  welfare  of ;  to  pledge  ;  to  toast ;  to  ex- ' 
press  good-will  by  drinking ;  as,  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  President.  ,  ■  . 

— n.  Liquid  to  be  swallowed;  any  fluid  to  be  taken  into 
the  stomach ;  beverage;  potion;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  meat. 

( Med.)  .Any  liquid  substances,  warm  or  cold,  taken  to 
quench  thirst,  as  a  rliluent.  a  beverage,  or  as  a  potation 
Thoiigb  water  is  the  natural  beverage  of  mankind,  and 
the  article  to  which,  in  sickness,  wounds,  and  suffering, 
all  turn  witheageryearning,  yet.  in  health  and  strength, 
how  few  out  of  the  millions  in  civilixed  life  resort  to  it 
for  comfort  or  refreshment.  If  we  except  I  he  country, 
where  it  may  be  said  that  the  unsophisticated  beverage 
is  the  favorite  drink,  we  see  this  healthful  fluid,  which 
assimilates  with  the  blood,  and  carries  to  the  system 
many  of  the  most  important  principles,  generally  repu¬ 
diated,  and  that  for  hurtful  and  adulterated  liquors, 
which!  if  they  do  not  always  engender  disease,  in  almost 
every  case  increase  the  illness,  and  seriously  deninge 
tile  vital  faculties.  Such  drinks  as  are  employed  for 
stimulating  purposes,  whether  made  with  wine,  spirits, 
or  alcohol,  or  malt  liquors,  mt  strictly  used  as  medicinal 
agents,  will  be  examined  under  their  proper  names, and 
under  the  general  head  Spirituous  Liquors.  The  r^ 
mainder  may  be  divided  into  Beverape  and  Drink.  Of 
the  first  of  tiiese,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and 
cocoa,  each  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  dietetic 
system  of  every-day  life,  and  their  mode  of  preparation, 
and  qualities  are  so  intimately  known  to  all,  that  it  is 
quite  enough  to  name  them  in  this  article  --The  class 
of  drinks  form  a  most  important  suliject  in  medical 
practice,  and  are  not  simply  adjuncts  to  medicine,  but 
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/’ll/.  873.  —  iMPROVun  drilunu-w.vchine. 

(Mil.)  The  general  name  given  to  the  exercises  by 
whicli  a  soldier  is  qualified  for  liis  duty.  Squad  or 
tettinq-ap  drill,  teaclies  him  liow  to  marcli  in  slow 
quick,  anil  double  time,  to  go  tlirongli  his  facings,  amt 
to  perform  certain  simple  evolutions  from  tlie  halt,  or 
when  marching-  These  are  coniliim’d  witli  posture  ex- 
ercise.s.  called  extensiem  molirme,  whicli  tend  to  give  tiie 
soldier  a  good  carriage,  and  an  erect  military 
■VUhen  the  recruit  is  dismissed  from  squad  dviil,  which 
is  taught  to  small  Itatches  or  squads  of  men  by  a  sei- 
geant  appointed  for  tlie  purpose,  lie  learns  company 
drill,  the  manual  a nd  platoon  exerriee.  and  paettimdnll; 
he  is  then  competent  to  go  through  a  coiuse  of  battalion 
driU  in  concert  with  the  other  companies  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  wliich  lie  belongs,  and  to  proceed  to  aiminy 
drilKhulqiny-distance  drill,  and  taeget  ,wactice.  In  every 
reginmut  every  soldier  goes  tlirongli  a  course  of  setting- 


in  all  cases  important  agents,  and,  in  man}',  absolute 
rnnedies.  .Medicinal  drinks  arc  divided  inio  th<«e  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling,  9kT\t\  those  iddained  Uyinfufion.  Dilu¬ 
ents,  obtained  by  boiling,  or.  as  they  were  anciently 
called, 7)D'*or*A.are  by  far  Ibe  most  numpr*>nH  and  useful, 
as  some  of  them  are  not  only  simply  watery  beveraees, 
meant  to  allay  beat  and  quench  the  thirst,  but  may  be 
made  Iwth  to  abate  fever  and  supply  the  system  with 
more  or  less  of  nutriment.  l>rinks  supplying  a  portion 
of  nourishment  are  such  as  those  made  by  boiling  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  pearl-barley,  and  a  small  piece  of  orange- 
peel,  with  a  little  sugar,  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water, 
for  ahoiit  half  an  hour,  straining  the  liquor,  and,  when 
cold,  giving  from  half  a  enp  to  lialf  a  tnmlderfnl  as  often 
as  required.  Oatineol.  rice, sago,  semolina,  grits,  or  flour, 
may  be  u?*ed  for  the  same  purpose,  except  that  the  pow¬ 
dered  substances  are  to  be  first  mixed  into  a  thin  paste 
with  cold  water,  and  made  like  gruel,  by  pouring  the 
mixed  ingredient  into  the  water,  boiling  and  constantly 
stirring  the  mixture  for  tlie  few’  minutes  requisite  to 
cook  it  sufficiently.— Gruel,  whether  made  with  flour, 
oatmeal,  or  barley-grits,  either  alone,  sweetened  and 
flavored,  or  made  medicinal  by  means  of  acids,  comes 
equally  under  the  denomination  of  ptisans,  or  drinks. 
The  consistency  or  thickness  of  each  drink  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  disease  for  which  it  is  given.  M  hen 
simple  barley-water,  without  flavor  or  sweetness,  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  in  cases  of  fever,  or  hemorrhage  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  or  stomach,  the  drink  may  be  made  perfectly 
medicinal  by  adding  about  half  a  dra<  hm  of  powdere*! 
nitre  to  each  pint  for  the  first  class  of  disease,  and  by 
the  a*ldition  of  one  and  a  half  dmebms  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  or  of  half  a  drachm  of  dilntftl  nitric  acid,  to 
each  pintof  the  barley-water,  for  the  latter. —  Sometimes 
tue  drinks  arc  purely  medicinal,  as  in  the  decocti«»n  of 
marsli-mallow-s.  dandelion,  woody  nightshade  or  dulca¬ 
mara,  broom,  and  some  others.  In  tln*se  cases  the  roots 
are  washed,  cut  small,  put  on  in  cold  water,  and  l>oi1ed 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  extract  their  virtues. —  Among 
t!  '  articles  chiefly  used  for  drinks  made  by  infusion 
are  hyssop,  balm,  mint,  ]»enny'  oyal,  sage,  fennel,  worm- 
woi>d.  rue.  camomile,  and  many  others.  As  the  object 
in  giving  drinks  of  this  nature  is  both  to  quench  thirst 
and  allay  heat,  by  a  slight  action  on  the  skin,  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  a  grateful  aromatic  taste  in  the  . 
patient's  mouth,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
infusion  too  strong  hy  adding  too  much.  M  ater,  so 
frequently  and  earnestly  craved  for  by  the  patient, 
should  never  be  refused,  fhouch  care  sliould  be  taken 
to  have  it  first  boiled,  an<l  then  set  nsi<le.  that  all  im¬ 
purities  mav  subside.  If  this  precaution  is  taken,  all 
the  advantages  obtained  from  distilled  wafer  will  lie 
secured,  and  a  wholesome  beverage  procured  for  the 
invalid,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  syrup  of 
orange,  or  rapillaire.  the  expressed  juice  of  blackberries 
or  currants,  may  be  converted  into  a  grateful,  aromatic, 
and  cooling  drink.  — The  French  are  in  the  habit  of 
Using  wormwood,  and  other  stomachic  cordials,  mixed 
with  welter,  as  an  ordinary  summer  drink. 

Drink 'able,  a.  Thatmay  bednmk;  potable;  adapted 
or  suitable  as  a  beverage;  as.  drinkable  water. 

_ r?.  A  beverage,  or  liquor  for  drinking ;  as.  eatables  and 

drinkables. 

Drill  k'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  drink- 
able. 

Drink'er,  n.  One  who  drinks  or  imbibes;  particularly 
a  per8(»n  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  liquors 
to  excess  ;  a  tippler  ;  a  drunkard  ;  a  fuddler  ;  a  sot ;  as, 
a  heavy  drinker. 


"  Great  drinkere  commonly  die  apoplectic.”  —  Arhvthnot. 
rink'in^  V»a^eH,  n.  pH  Hist.)  From  the  earliest 
times  of  remote  antiquity  there  have  always  been 
special  usages  connected  with  the  custom  of  drinking. 
Among  the  ancient  Hehrews.  the  drink-off»-ring  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  the  most  solemn  parts  of  their  relitiious 
ceremonies,  and  consisted  of  a  small  quantitj*  of  wine, 
part  of  which  was  to  he  poured  on  the  sacrifice  or  meat¬ 
offering,  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  priests.  The 
patriarch  Jacob  poured  out,  a  drink-offering  on  the 
tiillar  of  stones  w'hich  he  had  erected  to  mark  the  place 
where  he  had  talked  witli  God.  (Gen.  xxxv.  14.)  In 
the  15th  chapter  of  Numbers  there  are  special  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  pouring  out  of  drink-offi  rlngs  of  wine  with 
the  burnt-offerings,  to  be  “a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord”  Among  the  ancient  Greek.s  and  Romans,  the 
pouring  out  of  libations  to  the  gods  was  an  ordinary 
religious  ceremony.  They  were  not  only  offered  before 
solemn  pravers,  hut  also  bef'>re  meals.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  hdet.  l)pfore  the  guest,  beean  to  eat.  poureii  a 
email  quantity  of  wine  upon  the  fltv.r.  as  a  eort  of  pro¬ 
pitiation  to  the  gods.  This  practice  was  somewhat 
equivalent  to  mir  grace  before  the  meat.  It  was  also 
the  custom  at  times  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  guests 
From  usages  such  as  these,  in  after-time,  arose  the  cii^ 
tom  of  proposing  healths  or  giving  utterance  to  senti¬ 
ments  before  drinking  at  a  fea-t.  Among  the  Scandi¬ 
navians.  Tentons,  and  ancient  Britons,  such  usages  were 
customarv  at  their  boisterous  carousals,  p.e  Angl.i- 
Saxons  were  in  the  habit  of  crying  ‘  herl  (he  in 
health)  liefore  drinking.  M assail  is  evidently  derived 
from  this  origin  ;  bnt  it  is  attributed  liy  some  to  an  w- 
enrrence  said  to  have  taken  place  between  Row^a.  the 
daughter  of  Hengist.  and  the  British  king  A  orrigern. 
Tlie  king  was  at  an  entertainment  at  the  ca«tle  of 
Hemrist.  and,  during  a  fi^ast.  lost  his  heart  to  the  fair 
Rowena,  who.  kneeling  gracefnily  before  him,  pr^ 
sented  a  cup  of  wine,  saying,  “  Liexer ^ninq  mate  herl 
fdear  king,  your  health).  The  wfps  herl  of  the  R.axon8 
wa.s  however  in  use  before  that  time,  and  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  “Yonr  health”  of  the  present  day.  Th» 
practice  of  pledging  a  guest  before  drinking  arose  from 
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ft  nrre««Rity  of  showing:  that  there  was  no  poison  in  the 
wine,  or  that  there  was  no  danger  to  the  guest  while 
he  drank.  It  originated  in  the  10th  cent.  The  intro- 
dttr.tion  of  Christianity  did  not  nt  all  contrihiite  to  ahol- 
isli  the  practice  of  using  the  wassail  cup.  It  began,  on 


Fig.  874.  —  DRINKING  WASSAIL. 
(From  a  rare  priot  by  Joslas  English,  1656.) 


the  contrary,  to  assume  a  religi*)U8  ft.«pect;  and  in  the 
larger  monasteries,  among  the  monks  of  old,  the  was¬ 
sail  bowl  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  abbot  in  the 
ri'fectory.  It  was  handed  round  to  each,  and  was  called 
Foculum  Choritatig.  In  the  Knglish  universities  a  simi¬ 
lar  cup  is  still  passed  round,  called  the  ^'rac^?  cup.  In  the 
dinners  given  by  the  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
Lun»lon,  aft«*r  the  cloth  ha.s  been  removed,  the  Master 
and  wardens  rise,  and  “drink  to  their  visitors  in  a  lov¬ 
ing  cup,  an<i  hid  them  all  heartily  welcome  I  ”  A  silver 
cup  with  warm  spice<l  wine  is  then  handed  round 

to  all  present.  Some  of  the  drinking-cups  belonging  to 
the  priesthood  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  of  the  most 
costly  workmanship.  That  of  'rhomas  a  Becket  is  still 
preserved;  it  is  made  of  ivory,  mounted  with  silver, 
and  studded  on  the  summit  and  base  with  pearls.  Round 
the  cnp  is  an  inscription,  “  Vinum  tuiim  hibe  cum 
gaudio”  (drink  thy  wine  with  joy) ;  but  round  tlio  lid, 
deeply  engraved,  is  the  restraining  injunction  “8<jhrii 
estote”  (be  moderate).  The  word  with  regard  to 
drinking  usages,  is  comparatively  modern  ;  it  originated 
in  llie  practice  of  putting  a  piece  of  toast  in  n  jug  of 
ale.  Accorditig  to  “TheTath*r,”  the  word  tt>ast  was 
first  applied  to  the  drinking  of  healths  at  Bath,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  A  celebrated  beauty  6(  the  time 
was  in  the  large  public  hath,  and  a  number  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers  were  standing  around.  One  of  them  took  a  glass 
of  water  from  the  hath  ami  drank  to  her  health  :  while 
another,  who  was  standing  by,  half  tipsy,  offered  to 
jump  in,  saying,  that,  although  he  objected  to  the  liquor, 
he  would  like  to  liave  the  toast.  Frciin  that  time  the 
word  was  npidied  to  (Irinking  the  health  of  any  beauty 
at  private  parties,  and,  in  time,  all  sorts  of  subjects 
were  toa.ste(i  at  public  and  private  feasts.  Toasts  also 
began  to  he  accompanied  by  cheers;  and  at  the  present 
day,  at  large  public  bamiuets,  toast-masters  are  generally 
appointed,  N\ho  not  only  give  out  the  subject  of  the 
toast,  but  le.ui  the  cheers  which  follow.  Many  drink¬ 
ing  usages  are  connected  with  domestic  events,  and 
seem  to  have  been  han<led  down  from  ancient  times. 
The  custom  of  drinking  at  births,  christenings,  and 
marriages  can  easily  bo  accounted  for ;  hut  the  strangest 
u.sage  of  all  is  the  practice  of  drinking  at  funerals.  The 
wakes  held  in  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  Scotland  have 
been  long  maintained,  and  are  still  kept  up  by  habit. 
They  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  want  of  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  phlegmatic  northern  nations,  and 
the  long  dark  nights  m  a  clieerless  climate. 
PrinkloSH,  a.  Without  drink. 

l>riiik'*iiionoy,  n.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor  for 
drinking  one’s  health;  allowance  of  money  for  liquid 
refreshment;  — hence,  a  trifling  gratuity  or  (h)uceur. 
“Peg's  servftDts  are  always  askiug  for  drink-mon^y.” — ArbtUhnot. 
I>rlnk'-ofrerinK.  n.  (Script.)  See  Prinking  Usages. 
l>ri|>4  V.  n.  lA..S.<frgpaTi.,driopan.dr(tpian.  See  Prop.] 
To  fall  in  drops;  to  trickle;  a.s.  tears  dHp  down  her 
cheeks.  —  To  have  drops  of  liquid  to  fall;  to  cause 
glol)ule.s  of  moisture  to  run  and  drop;  as,  a  dripping 
umbrella. 

— r.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  as,  dripping  rain. 

(CboArerj/.)  See  R\ste. 

— n.  A  falling  in  drops,  or  that  which  falls  in  drops. 

“  Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar."  —  Byron. 

_ The  melted  fat  which  falls  from  meat  while  roasting; 

(generally  called  dripping.) 

(Arch.)  The  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding  channelled 
beneath,  so  that  the  rain  will  drip  from  it;  (tlie  “  corona  ’ 
of  the  Italian  architect ;)  the  edge  of  a  roof;  the  eaves. 

(Law.)  The  right  of  drip  is  an  easement  by  whicli 
the  water  which  fulls  on  one  house  is  allow’ed  to  fall 


upon  the  land  of  another.  Unless  the  owner  has  ac- 
qiiiieil  the  right  hy  grant  or  presiiiption,  he  has  no 
right  so  to  construct  his  house  as  to  let  the  water  drip 
over  his  neighbor's  land.  —  Unuiner. 

Drlp'piii!;.  n.  That  which  falls  in  drops :  specifically, 
the  fat  which  falls  Iroiii  meat  while  roasting. 

"  For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping."  —  Sn-ift. 
Drli>'|>in}J-|»t»n.  n.  An  iron  or  tin  Jian  iiseil  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  dripping  fat  from  meat  roasting  at  a  fire. 
Drlis'-stoiie.  n.  A  filtering  stone. 

(Arch.)  A  projecting  talilet  or  moulding  over  the  heads 
of  doorways,  windows,  arcliways,  niclies,  &e.  (Called 
also  label,  toeather-mnulding.  and  water-table.) 

Drive,  r.  a.  [Imp.  naovE,  formerly  hrave:  pp.  driven.] 

[  A  S.  drifan  ;  Ger  treihen  :  0.  Ger.  tnban ;  Dan.  drive: 
allied  to  Saiisk.  dru,  to  run,  to  (low  on  tlie  ground.] 
To  impel  or  cause  to  run  forward  by  force  ;  to  move  by 
physical  force;  to  compel  or  force  along;  to  impel ;  to 
hurry  on;  to  push  forward;  as,  to  drire  a  horse,  to 
drire  a  nail,  to  drire  into  the  street,  &c. 

*■  And  the  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  ...  for  he  driveth 
fiiriounly.  ’— -'i  Kings  lx.  20. 

—To  chase  ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue ;  to  urge  tow.ard  a  snare, 
trap,  corral,  or  iiichisure;  as,  “  to  f/rir«e  the  det-r  with 
hound  and  liorn.”  (Ckcry  Chase.)  — To  imped  a  team  of 
horses  or  oxen  to  move  forward,  and  to  direct  their 
course ;  to  guide  or  regulate  a  carriage  drawn  by  horse.s, 
mules,  Ac.;  to  impel  to  greater  speed;  as,  to  drive 
four-in-h.ind,  to  drive  deer,  to  dHvt  a  buggy,  to  drive  a 
person  home,  Ac. 

“  Who  drives  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be  fat."  —  />r.  Johnson. 
—To  force  to  move  on  ;  to  hurry  forward  inconsiderately  : 
to  distress;  to  constrain  ;  to  straiten;  to  impel  by  tlie 
influence  of  passion  ;  as,  driven  to  beg  by  necessity,  to 
drive,  one  mad. 

“This  kind  of  speech  is  in  the  manner  of  desperate  men  far 
driven."  —  Spenser. 

—To  carry  on;  to  keep  in  motion;  to  prosecute;  to  fol¬ 
low  as  an  occupation  or  luislnes.s ;  as,  to  drive  a  good 
trade,  to  driven  bargain.  — To  clear  by  forcing  away 
the  contents  of. 

“  To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.”  —  Dryden. 

—To  purify  and  collect  by  the  rapid  motion  of  sn  air-cur¬ 
rent  ;  as,  to  di-ive  feathers.  — To  urge;  to  press  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  by  moral  influence;  as,  to  drive  an  argument 
)^ome.  — To  conduct ;  to  take  charge  of;  to  set  and  regu¬ 
late  the  speed  or  ccuirse  of;  as,  to  drive  an  engine. 

(Mining.)  To  dig  a  horizontal  gallery  in  a  mine. 

_ r.n.  To  be  forced  or  caused  to  run  along;  to  be  im¬ 
pelled  ;  to  be  moved  by  any  physical  agency  or  force  ; 
as,  a  ship  drii'ts  before  the  wind.  —  To  rush  and  press 
with  violence;  to  move  with  resistless  force;  as,  troops 
driving  back  a  mob,  a  driving  storm. 

“  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  or  driving  sand."  —  Pope. 

— To  pass  or  proceed  In  a  carriage  ;  as.  to  drive  furiousl}*. 
To  aim  at  or  tend  to;  to  urge  toward  a  point;  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  or  obtain,  as  an  object  or  end ;  —  pre¬ 
ceding  at  or  to. 

We  are  come  within  view  of  the  end  we  have  been  driving  at." 

Addison. 

To  drive  nt,  or  IH  drire  at,  to  strike  at  with  force ;  to 
aim  and  deliver  a  blow  with  vigor. 

“  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me."  —  Shake. 

— n.  An  excursion  for  exercise,  business,  or  pleasure, 
taken  iu  a  carriage;  —  in  contradistinction  to  nt/#’,  or 
exercise  taken  on  horseback.  —  A  course  on  w'hich  car 
riages  are  driven;  a  way  set  apart  for  the  use  of  car¬ 
riages;  as  the  Drive  in  Hyde  Park,  London. 

Driv'ol,  t’.  n.  [Icel.  drafa ;  Dan,  drrere,  to  speak  ob¬ 
scurely;  to  drawl. j  To  drawl ;  to  talk  idly;  to  mutter 
indistinctly;  to  be  weak  or  foolish:  to  dote. 

“  A  drivelling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance."  —  Dryden. 

—To  slaver;  to  let  the  spittle  full  in  drops  like  a  child, 
an  idiot,  or  an  old  man  iu  his  dotage;  os,  “a  drivelling 
old  fellow.” — Sidney. 

—n.  Slaver;  saliva  flox^ing  from  the  month.  — Senseless 
talk;  nonsense;  unmeaning  utterance. 

Oriv'ollor*  n.  An  idiot;  a  fool;  a  slabherer;  a  slaverer. 
Driv'oii,  n.  (Mech.)  That  part  of  machinery  which  is 
set  in  motion  by  a  driver.  (Sometimes  called /o?(otci»r.) 
Driv'er,  n.  One  who  drives  ;  the  person  or  thing  that 
urges  or  compels  any  other  person  or  thing  to  move  for¬ 
ward  ;  a-s,  an  engine-rfn'rcr. 

(Nauf.)  The  foremost  spur  in  the  bilge-ways,  the 
heel  of  which  is  fayed  to  the  fore  side  of  the  foremast 


poppet,  and  the  sides  placed  to  look  fore-and-aft  in  a 
phip.  —  The  name  of  the  gaff-.'^ail  set  on  tlie  inizen-mast 
of  a  ship  of  three  masts,  or  on  the  main-mast  of  a  smaller 
ves.Hel.  A  boom,  called  the  drivrr^bomn,  exten<ls  the 
foot  of  tlie  sail  a  good  way  over  the  stern,  likea  cutter’s 
mainsail.  . 

(Coopering.)  An  iron  instrument  used  in  driving  down 
the  iron  hoops  of  a  cask. 

(Mach.)  The  bent  piece  of  iron  fixed  in  the  centre 
chuck,  an«l  projecting  over  it  to  meet  the  carrier  and 
drive  it  forward. 

Dri v'er-ant,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  ant.  See  FoR' 

MICIDj®. 

Driv'in^f^  p.  Having  great  impulsive  force;  as,  a 
driving  gale.  — Impelling;  forced  violently  forward. 

n.  (Mach.)  The  axle  of  a  driving- 
wheel.  ,  ,  . 

I>ri  v'iiig’-I>ox,  n.  (Machi)  The  journal-box  of  a  driv¬ 
ing-axle.  .  t. 

Driv'ing'-note,  n.  (Mus.)  A  name  applied  to  such 
notes  as  coniuK-t  the  last  note  of  one  bar  with  the  first 
of  the  following  one,  so  as  to  make  only  one  note  of 
iK'th.  Thev  are  also  used  in  the  midille  of  a  measure, 
and  w  hen  a  note  of  one  part  terminates  in  the  middle 
of  the  note  of  anotlier;  in  this  case  it  is  called  binding 
or  ligature.  ,  , 

Driv'iiig'-shnft,  n.  (Mach.)  Any  shaft  which  gives 
motion  to  another  shaft. 

Driv'iiig'-sprinjfs,  u.  pL  (Mach.)  The  springs  fixed 
upon  the  boxes  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  locomotive-en¬ 
gine,  to  suppt>rt  the  weight  and  to  deaden  the  shocks 
caused  by  irregularities  in  the  rails. 
Driv'ingr-wliools,  (Mach.)  The  wheel  which 

communicates  the  motion  to  the  pinion,  or  the  second 
wlieel  deriving  its  nioti(m  from  the  first,  which  may 
either  be  a  multiplying  or  diminishing  wheel  according 
to  the  neces-sities  of  the  case.  —  The  name  of  </ririn^- 
wheels  is  also  given  to  the  large  vs  heels  of  a  locomotive- 
engine,  which  are  fixed  upon  the  crank-axle  or  main 
shaft  of  the  engine. 

l>rizxl<^«  (driz'l.)  r.  n.  [.4.  S.  drensan,  to  fall  ]  To  fall, 
as  water  from  the  clouds,  in  very  fine  particles;  to  rain 
in  small  drops  ;  ns,  a  drizzling  eliower. 

— V.  a.  To  slied  in  small  drops  or  jiarticles. 

“  When  the  sud  sets,  the  air  doih  drizzle  dew."  —  Shaks. 

— n.  A  small,  thin  rain. 

I>riz'zl,v.  adv.  Shedding  small  rain,  or  small  particles 
of  6leet'o^^n•*w  ;  as,“  Winter  s  drizzly  rain.”  — 
Dro^-Vr,  l>rojgU>r,  n.  (Saut.)  A  cargo-boat  for 
transporting  heavy  burdens:  a  large  kind  of  ligliter. 
l>rog:tlO(ia«  (droid he^da,)  IX  sea-port  town  of  Leinster, 
in  the  cos.  of  Meath  and  Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  Boyne 
River,  abt.  4  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has  an  eh  jant  Ro¬ 
man  (’atholic  cHihedral.  and  many  other  fine  public 
buildings.  Mun  f.  Idnen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  ma¬ 
chinery,  ship-bnilding.  Ac.  Pop.  16,278. 

Dragoman. 

l>ro'liobice.  or  DROUomcz.a  town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
in  (jralicia,  18  m.  from  Sambor;  pop.  I'i.OOO. 

Droit,  u.  [Fr.]  Riglit;  title;  privilege;  jurisdiction; 
custom. 

(Law.)  In  French  law.  the  whole  body  of  law,  writ¬ 
ten  and  unwritten.  They  say:  to  study  le  Droit,  as  we 
say  to  study  law. 

Droit!^  of  Ad'miralty.  n.pl.  (International  Law.) 
Rights  claimed  by  the  government  over  the  property 
of  an  enemy.  In  England,  it  has  been  usual,  in  mari¬ 
time  wars,  for  the  government  to  seize  and  condemn, 
as  Droits  of  Admiralty,  the  property  of  an  enemy  found 
in  lier  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  — Bnurier. 
Droitwich,  (f/rm7'y,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  7  m.  from  Worcester  city,  and  noted  for  its  salt 
manufacture.  }^op.  6,b.S«i. 

Droifzehkci.  (droish'skd,)  n.  Sec  Droskt. 

Droll,  a.  [Fr.  drSle,  facetious,  comical;  Du.  and  Ger. 
drollig,  odd,  funny,  said  to  be  from  Dan.  trold,  a  goblin, 
a  gnome;  Icel.  fre/,  a  giant.]  Causing  mirth  or  laugh¬ 
ter;  comical;  od<l  ;  facetious;  merry;  queer;  farcical; 
waggish;  laughable;  ludicrous;  nonsensical;  as,  ndroll 
story. 

— n.  Ono  who  makes  it  his  occupation  to  perform  odd  and 
diverting  tricks;  a  buffoon;  a  jester;  a  nnuint*'bank ; 
a  merry-andrew, —  Simiething  exhibited  to  excite  mirth ; 
a  farce;  a  puppet,  or  the  like;  as  a  “  SmithfiebI  droll.” 

Sivi/t. 

— V.  n.  To  jest;  to  act  farcically;  to  play  the  buffoon. 

“  Meo  that  will  not  be  rea.<«one(i  into  their  Beoses,  may  yet  be 
laughed  or  drolled  Into  them."  —  L' Estrange. 

Drol'Iery*  »?.  [Fr.  dro/eri>.]  Sportive  tricks ;  buffoon¬ 
ery;  comical  stories;  gestures,  tricks,  luanuers,  or  antics 
e.xhibited  to  raise  mirth  ;  jocular  sport. 

“  The  rich  drollery  of  •  ShoStoops  to  Conquer.'  "  —  Macaxilay. 
Droiriiiss'ly*  adv.  In  a  comical  and  facetious  manner. 
OroiriNh.  a.  Somewhat  droll  or  comical. 

DrOino.  (drome.)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  Val- 
Drome  in  the  Upper  Alps;  after  flowing  60  m.,  it  joins 
the  Rhone  12  m.  from  Valence. 

—  A  S-E.  dep.  of  France,  having  N.  and  K.  Is^re,  E.  the 
Hautes  and  Basses  Alpes,  S.  Vaucluse.  and  W.  ArdSche, 
from  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Rhone.  Area,  2.519 
sq.  m.  Rivers,  the  Rhone,  the  Isere,  and  the  Drome,  the 
latter  not  navigable.  Soil,  about  100,000  hectares  of 
fertile  laud, the  rest  indifferent.  generally  moun¬ 

tainous.  prod.  Silk  and  grapes.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  cop¬ 
per,  lea  1,  granite  and  marble.  Lat.  between  44®  9'  and 
45®  20'  N..  Lon.  between  4®  38' and  5®  4-^'  E.  iPp.  3'27,477. 
Dromecift'riulii,  n. .  [Gr.  drnmos,  a  race,  and  therion, 
a  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  inaminalia,  which  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Emmons,  from  the  coal-fields  of 
N.  Carolina.  It  appears  to  have  been  insectivorous,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Spalacotherium. 
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Dromedary,  (rfrom'c«rfa*r€,)  n.  [Fr.dromadaire;  Or. 
Uromos,  Urnnmaos,  running  from  the  old  verb  drama,  to 
ru?i,  and  kaintlns.  See  C\MEL.]  {Zai/l.)  See  Camel. 
Dro'mia,  rt.  {Zwil.)  A  gcMms  of  Cniehiceane;,  somewhat 
allied  to  l)<irippe.  (q.  v.),  and  of  which  D.  vulgaris,  the 
Sponge-crab,  is  furnished  with  two  sharp-p<*inted  claws, 
whicii  enable  it  to  hold  fast  to  pieces  of  H{K)Dge,  medusae, 
Ac.,  under  which  it  conceals  itself. 

Dromore',  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  on 
the  Lagan,  15  in.  from  Belfast;  pop.  of  pur.  13,20U,  of 
town  1,900. 

—A  par.  in  co.  Tyrone,  pop.  8,000.  —  The  name  of  several 
villages  in  the  cos.  Sligo  and  Clare,  Ireland. 

Drone,  n.  [A.S.  dran,  drten;  K^vr.drohne  ;  Dan.drowc; 
Gael,  a  humming,  as  of  bees;  formed  from 

the  sound.]  The  male  or  non-working  bee,  so  called 
from  the  grave  buzzing  sound  it  utters.  See  Bek. 

— .\n  idler;  one  who  earns  nothing  by  his  own  industry; 
a  lazy  fellow  ;  a  sluggard. 

"  They  live  like  droue»  upon  the  public  cost."  —  Drydtn. 

— A  humming,  or  low  deep  sound. 

{Mus.)  The  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe,  which  emits 
a  continued  deep  n»>te.  (Callejl  also  tirone.-pipr.) 

— r.  n.  To  live  in  idleness;  to  dream  away  one’s  time  list¬ 
lessly. 

“  A  long,  restive  race  of  droning  kings. '*  J>ryden. 

— To  give  a  low,  heavy,  deep  tone  or  sound;  jis,  the  “cym- 
baPs  dronnig  sound.'* —  Drydrn. 

Drone-boo*  /i.  {ZooL)  See  Drone. 

Droiie-pipo*  n.  (.Ve/s.)  See  Dro.ne. 

Dron's‘0, /I.  (^oo7.;  See  Shrike. 

Dron'i^li,  a.  Idle;  sluggish;  like  a  drone;  indolent; 

lazy;  listless;  a.s,  “cfr'//uVA  monks.*’  —  Rowe. 
l^roii'inhly,  adv.  In  a  dronish  manner. 
Droii'i*«liiiOH<4,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  dronish. 
Droiit'lieiin.  in  Norway.  See  Trondhjcm. 

Droil'y,  a.  Like  a  drone:  dronish;  idle;  sluggish. 
Dr04»l«  Droul,  v.  n.  To  slabber  at  the  mouth;  iis,  a 
drooling  baby. 

Droop*  r.  n.  (Icel.  driupa.  to  be  sad;  A.  S.  drepe^  vio¬ 
lent  death.]  To  sink  or  hang  down;  to  lean  downward, 
as  u  btKly  that  is  weak  or  ’languishing;  as,  a  drooping 
flower.  —  To  languish  or  pine  from  grief  or  other  cause ; 
to  faint;  to  grow  weak,  or  become  dispiriteil ;  us,  droojt- 
ing  courage.  —  To  decline  ;  to  fall  or  sink  downward. 

"  Our  day's  work  lies  laborious  lilt  day  droop."  —  Milton. 
Droop'or,  n.  One  w'ho,  or  that  which,  droops  or  lan¬ 
guishes 

Drofkp'insriy*  adv.  In  a  drooping  manner. 

Droop  .llouiitain*  in  Greenbrier  ci>.,  H*.  Virginia. 
An  engagement  occurred  here.  Nov.  C.  18C'2,  when  —  on 
being  attacked  by  a  force  of  5,b00  Union  troops  under 
Gen.  Averill  — the  Confederate  Gt*n.  \V.  S.  Jai  kson  re¬ 
treated,  w’ith  a  loss  of  300  men  and  3  guns.  National 
loss,  about  100. 

Drop*  rj.  [A.S.  dropt :  V.  drop  ;  Icel.  dropi.  Seethe 
verb.]  A  small  portion  «if  any  fluid  in  a  spherical  form, 
which  hangs  down,  or  w  hich  falls  at  once  from  any  bo«iy : 
or  a  globule  of  any  fluid  which  is  pendent,  as  if  altoiit 
to  fall :  a  small  portion  of  water  hanging  in  rain;  a.s.  a 
drop  of  water,  a  drop  of  blood. —  Anything  resembling 
a  liquid  drop,  as  a  pendent  diamond,  an  ear-ring,  a  gbtss 
globule  upon  a  chandelier,  a  transparent  sugar-id  um,  Ac. 
•*  The  drops  to  thee,  Brllliante,  we  consign. '* — Pope. 

—A  Very  small  or  minute  quantity  of  liquor;  as.  a  drrtp 
of  absinthe. — The  part  of  a  g:ill-»ws  which  susLiins  the 
criminal  before  be  is  executed,  and  which  is  suddenly 
dropped  from  under  him. 

{Arch.)  An  ornament  of  a  column  of  the  Doric  order, 
representing  drops,  or  little  balls  under  the  triglyph. 
{Naut.)  Tile  midship  depth  of  a  sail,  from  head  to  foot. 
{Mach.)  The  distance  of  a  shaft  from  the  base  of  a 
hanger. —  Webster. 

{Dram.)  The  curtain  which  drops  between  the  pro¬ 
scenium  and  the  sbige  of  a  theatre.  See  Drop-scene. 

(.1/ac/i.)  A  machine  for  lowering  heavy  weights. 
See  Crane. 

{Med.)  A  division  of  liquid  measure,  sixty  drops  being 
equal  to  one  fluid  drachm.  As  drops  vary  in  bulk,  and 
consequently  in  strength,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fluid,  when  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  a  Ijottle,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  measure  the  number  of  drops  ordered,  when 
they  are  called  minims. 

— r.  a.  [A.  S.  dropian ;  Ger.  troppn ;  Dan.  drgppe ;  0.  Ger. 
trinfan,  to  distil.]  To  cause  to  flow  or  run  in  small 
globules,  as  a  fluid;  to  distil ;  as,  to  drop  a  U‘ar.  —  To  let 
fall,  as  any  substance ;  to  cause  to  descend  suddenly, 
like  a  drop ;  as,  to  drop  an  anchor,  to  drop  a  tear,  to  drop 
a  courtesy.  —  To  let  go;  to  dismi.ss  from  association  ;  to 
lay  aside;  to  quit;  to  leave;  as,  to  dropntx  a<xiuaintance, 
to  drop  pursuit.  —  To  utter  slightly,  briefly,  or  casually ; 
to  insert  indirectly,  incidentally,  or  by  way  of  digression; 
as,  to  drop  a  hint,  or  won!  of  advice.  —  To  leave;  to  set 
asijle ;  to  dismiss  from  posse.ssion  ;  to  send;  to  set  down 
and  quit;  as,  to  drop  a  passenger,  torfropaletter  in  the 
post-office,  to  drop  a  line  to  a  friend,  Ac.  —  To  lower;  to 
letdown;  to  end;  as,  to  rfrop  a  curbuii.  — To  variegate; 
to  speckle;  to  be  dropped;  as,  ‘‘waved  coaU  dropp'd 
with  gold,” — Milton. 

— 1\  n.  To  run  or  flow  in  small  globules  or  drops,  as  a 
liquid;  to  distil. 

'*  The  tesr*  dropf  gently  from  her  eye*."— derroW. 

—To  let  drops  fall;  to  discharge  itself  in  drops.  — To  de¬ 
scend  suddenly  or  aliruptly,  as  over-ripe  fruit. 

“  Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star.''— .vaton. 

^To  die,  or  to  die  suddenly  or  instantaneously:  as,  he 
dropped  dead.  — To  cease;  to  finish;  to  conclude;  to 
come  to  an  end,  or  to  nothing;  as,  tlie  matter  finally 
dropped.  —  To  full  short  of  a  mark ;  to  overshoot ;  as,  to 


drop  wide  of  the  tirget.  —  To  call  or  come  unexpectedly! 
or  without  aiiticipation  ;  preceding  in  or  into  ;  as,  some 
friends  have  just  drop2yed  in.  —  To  fall  lower;  to  be  de¬ 
pressed  ;  as,  the  sentry  tlie  muzzle  of  his  musket. 

(.VaMf.)  To  be  deep  in  extent,  as  a  sail. 

To  drop  astern,  to  fall  behind  ;  to  move  toward  or  be- 
himl  the  stern  of  a  ship;  as,  the  pilot-boat  dropped 
astern. —  To  drop  andutr.  See  Anchor. —  Todropdown, 
to  nioveorsail  down  ;  drop^ted  down  the  river  with 

the  ebb.  { 

Drop'ax*  n.  {.Ifed.)  A  plaster,  or  anything  to  take  off  | 
the  hair;  a  dejiilatory.  —  Ash. 

Drop'lot*  ?i.  A  little  drop.  : 

Drop  -letter,  «.  letter  dropped  into  the  post-office  I 
receiving-box  for  delivery  in  the  same  town  in  w’hich  it  i 
is  posted. 

Drop'por,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  drops. 

{.^filling.)  A  vein  wliicli  branches,  or  drops  off,  from 
the  principal  hale. 

Drop'|>ing:-l>ottle*  n.  Same  as  Edulcorator,  7.  v. 

Drop^pin^-liro,  n.  {Mil.)  An  incessant,  irregular 
discharge  i*t  musketry. 

Driip'piii^ly*  adv.  In  drops;  by  drops,  or  small 
gloiailes. 

Drop  pintHT'tubo*  n.  A  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  blown 
into  it, and  so  constructed  as  to  deliver  by  drops  any 
fluid  with  which  it  is  filled. —  Wrbster. 

Drop'-preKM*  Drop'-lkainiiier*  n.  (.Vac/i.)  A 
machine  used  for  stumping,  punching,  or  embossing. 

Drop'-f^eeiie  n.  {Drum.)  In  theatres,  Ac.,  the 
painted  curtain  whicli  drops  between  the  pn*scenium 
and  the  stage,  between  the  intervals,  and  at  tlie  close,  of 
a  play,  or  dramatic  representation. 

Drop  Soreiio,  n.  {Med.)  See  Amaurosis. 

Drop'sieal*  u.  Diseased  witii  dropsy:  predisposed  to 
dropsy;  as,  a  dropsical  jierson.  —  Pertaining  to,  or  par- 
Liking  of  the  nature  of  dropsy  ;  &s,drffpsical  symptoms. 

Drop'Ki<*HliM*^M*  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  af¬ 
flicted  with  dropsy. 

Drop'-Mtoiio*  ri.  Spar  having  the  form  of  drops. 

Drop'jiiy,  n.  [Fr.  hylropisie ;  \AK{.hydroj)s ;  Gr.  hydrops — 
hyilOr,  water,  and  ojys,  aspect.]  {Med.)  A  disease ohar- 
acterized  by  the  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  in  one  or 
more  shut  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue, 
or  in  botli  imlependent  of  inflammation.  In  a  state  of 
health,  the  capillaries,  wliicli  ramify  evefy  part  of  the 
body,  constantly  pour  out  upon  every  surface,  into  the 
most  minute  cellsas  well  as  tlie  great  cavities,  a  watery 
fluid  to  moisten  the  parts,  and  thereby  facilitate  motion 
and  prevent  injury  from  friction.  This  watery  fluid  is 
speedily  taken  up  by  another  class  of  vessels,  called  tlie 
ab.sorbents,  wliich  carry  it  back  to  the  general  circulation. 
Wiiun  the  healtiiy  condition  of  these  organs  is  impaired, 
either  from  the  exhalants  acting  too  powerfully,  or 
from  the  absorbents  being  deficient  in  action,  an  accunui- 
lation  of  fluids  takes  place,  either  in  the  general  cellular 
membrane  or  in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body.  D.  is 
either  active  or  jmssivc.  Active  or  acute  D.  is  owing  to 
excessive  action  of  the  exhalants.  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  action  of  the  heart;  it  comes  on  suddenly  and 
ttimultuously,  and  sometimes  can  scarcely  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  inflammation  with  serous  effusion.  It  is 
induced  t»y  various  causes;  as  exposure  to  a  cohl  moist 
atmosphere,  particularly  when  the  body  is  in  a  slate  of 
perspiration  from  active  exercise  or  long  exposure  to 
heat.  (Vtronic  or  passive  D.  is  o<  casioned  by  definitive 
absorption,  arising,  in  some  measure,  perha^is,  from  an 
enfeeblcxl  state  of  the  absorbents,  strictly  and  anatom¬ 
ically  so  called,  but  more  frequently,  cliiefly,  and  in 
some  cases  entirely,  from  uinlue  fulness  of  the  veins; 
lliis  venous  repletion  being  produced  almost  always  by 
some  impediment  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart ;  as  tumors  pressing  on  the  great  blood-vessels, 
Ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  Ac.  When  the 
veins  are  distended  to  a  certain  degree  with  watery  fluid, 
tlie  entrance  of  more  of  the  same  fluid  througli  their 
sides  is  impeded  or  prevented;  and  when  the  distention 
is  still  greater,  the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood  may  even 
pass  in  the  other  direction  out  of  the  vessel.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  active  and  pasaive  D.  is  chiefly  in  the 
rate  at  which  the  collection  augments;  in  tlie  one  case 
the  liquid  is  rapi«ily  effused  in  quantity  much  beyond 
the  natural  amount  of  exhalation,  in  the  other  the  ex¬ 
halation  goes  on  as  u.sual,  but  the  fluid  exhaled  is  not 
taken  back  again  into  the  circulating  vessels  with  suf¬ 
ficient  facility.  Wherever  tJiere  is  a  shut  sac,  or  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  loose  and  permeable  areolar  tissue,  there 
we  may  have  D.  There  are  certain  parts,  however,  where 
it  is  more  generally  met  with  than  in  others,  and  is 
hence  distinguished  by  particular  names;  thus,  when 
in  the  head,  hydrocephalus ;  in  the  cheat,  hydrothorax ; 
in  the  belly,  in  the  areolar  tissue  generally 

throughout  the  body,  anasarca.  When  the  areolar  tissue 
of  a  ]>art  becomes  dropsical,  it  is  said  to  be  cede^natous 
In  the  treatment  of  this  disejise,  the  first  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  preternatural  acciiniulaticui  of  watery  fluid: 
the  second,  to  prevent  its  collecting  again :  for  D.  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  symptom  or  sequence  of  other  disorders,  and 
rarely  a  disease  itself.  In  active  or  febrile  anasarca,  gen¬ 
eral  blood-letting  is  often  of  great  advantage,  as  it  not 
only  h(dp8  to  relieve  the  congestion  upon  which  the 
effusion  depends,  but  it  tends  to  abate  the  undue  action 
of  the  heart;  in  other  cases,  however,  blood-letting 
would  be  very  injurious,  from  its  enfeebling  the  patient ; 
and  as  it  frecpiently  occurs  from  weakness,  or  living  on 
pf»or  or  unwholesome  food,  the  treatment  must  c<in8i8t 
of  a  generous  diet,  with  tonics.  In  general  the  objei't 
is  to  augment  the  ilischarge  of  watery  fluid  from  one  or 
more  of  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  body;  and  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  nicety  to  determine  by  what 
surface  or  channel  this  ought  to  be  attempted.  In  some 
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cases  it  is  best  to  seek  to  prom^ite  this  discharge  by  way 
of  the  kidneis;  in  others,  by  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
alimentary  canal;  in  otliers,  by  the  external  skin.— 
Sometimes  great  present  relief  is  afforded  to  the  patient 
by  tapping;  but  it  is  generally  only  temporary, and  can 
only  sometimes  be  resorted  to. 

(/ioZ.)  A  disea.se  in  succulent  plants,  from  an  excess 
of  water. —  lirande. 

Dr4>|>'-tabl<'«  n.  {Mach.)  A  machine  used  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  wheels  of  locomotive-engines. 

Drop'-tiii*  n.  {Metall.)  A  sort  of  fine  tin. 
l>ro|>'-wort,  H.  {Dot.)  See  (Enanthe. 

DroHC'li'ke,  n.  Same  as  Droskt,  7.  v. 

Drosiera*  n.  {Dot.)  The  tyidcal  genus  of  the  order 
Droseracect,  q.  v. 

I>raMora'<‘Oie,  n.  [Or.  droserns,  dewy,  from  the  dow- 
like  secretion.]  {Dot.)  The  Sun-dew  family,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Derberale^.  —  Diag.  Ilegular  symmet¬ 
rical  flowers,  jiarietal  placenta',  and  stamens  alternate 
with  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many.  They  are  bog  or 
marsh  plants,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  excepting 
the  Arctic  regions.  They*  possess  slightly  acid  and 
acrid  properties^  The  species  of  the  typical  gen.  Vroseia, 
tlie  Sunnlew.  are  interesting,  from  tlie  peculiar  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  hairs  on  their  leaves.  The  ]ilant  commonly 
known  as  Venus's  Fly-trap  is  a  species  of  an- 

other  genus  of  this  order,  an<l  exiiibits  in  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  manner  this  irritability.  (See  I)ionj:a.)  Some  of 
the  sun-dews  communicate  a  beautiful  purple  stain  to 
the  paper  ujioii  which  tliey  are  dried,  ami  also  yield  a 
yellow  color  when  treated  with  ammonia.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  furnish  valuable  dyes,  and 
shoubl  be  examined  with  this  view  by  the  practical 
chemist.  Tlio  order  includes  7  genera  and  90  species. 
Dros'ky*  Droschke*  Droitz^ohka,  n.  [Russ. 
droiUschia.']  A  low,  four-wheeled  vehicle  without  a 
top,  used  by  the  Russians. 

Dro^ioiii'eter,  n.  [Fr.  drosomClre,  from  Gr.  drosos, 
dew,  and  inelron,  measure.]  {Physics.)  Any  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew  that  collects  on  the 
surface  ofabody  "xposed  to  the  open  air  during  the  night. 
DroMM*  n.  [A.  S.  rfm?,  from  drensan.  to  perish.]  The 
excrement,  scum,  or  despumatiiin  of  metals  thrown  off 
in  process  of  fusion.  —  Rust  or  incrustation  formed  upon 
the  surface  of  metals  by  oxidization.  —  Refuse ;  debris ; 
waste  matter;  worthless  remains  of  anything;  impure 
dregs  or  sweepings. 

"  Treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross."  —  Mdton. 
DroMSi'iiiesH.  n.  State  of  being  drossy;  rust;  fecu¬ 
lence;  impurity. 

l>rosi<^'le$iiM*  a.  Without  dross  or  impurity. 

DroKs'y*  a.  Like  dross;  pertaining  to  or  containing 
dross;  abounding  with  scorious  mutter;  worthless; 
foul ;  impure. 

"  So  doth  the  (Ire  the  drossy  gold  refine.'*  —  Davies. 
Droii8:tlt.  Droiitll*  {drout,)  n.  [O^ntracted  from 
A.  S.  drugothe.  from  drigan,  to  dry.  See  Di:T.]  Dry¬ 
ness;  want  of  rain  or  of  water,  particularly  dryness  of 
the  weather;  aridity;  long  continuance  of  dry  weather. 

**  Torrents  in  the  drought  of  summer  fail." —  Sandys. 

— Dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth  ;  thirst ;  parchedness  ; 
w'ant  of  driii'k. 

llis  carcase  pin’d  with  hunger  and  with  drought."  —  Milton. 

— I>;ick ;  want;  scarcity;  destitution;  ixe,  di.  drought  of 
talent. 

Drotis&'lit'iiiess,  n.  State  of  dryness  of  the  weather ; 
want  of  rain.  ♦ 

Droiig'tit'y,  a.  Dry.  as  the  weather;  arid;  in  need 
of  rain;  as,  a  droughty  country.  —  Thirsty;  parched; 
dry';  needing  drink. 

Drouth,  n.  See  Drought. 

Droiiyn  cle  £.liiiy»,  Edouard,  {droo'avmg  de{r) 
Iweece.)  a  French  stilte^nmn,  B.  at  Paris,  1805.  He  was 
elected  deputy  in  1842,  and  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
of  those  who  combined  to  overthrow  M.  Guizot  in  1848. 
In  the  first  cabinet  of  Louis  Napoleon,  after  ho  became 
president,  Drouyn  do  Lhuys  wa.s  appointed  foreign  min¬ 
ister.  and  acquitted  himself  witli  considerable  ability  in 
those  difficult  times,  lie  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England,  and,  subsequently,  in  1852,  being 
again  foreign  minister,  addressed  to  tlie  various  powers, 
despatches  announcing  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
under  Napoleon  III.  During  the  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  his  endeavors  for  peace  were 
strenuously  exerted.  He  took  part  in  the  conferences 
at  Vienna  in  1855,  and,  on  their  breaking  up  without 
any  result,  resigned  his  office.  In  1863  lie  wa.s  recalled 
to  his  old  post,  and  was  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dano-German  war,  and  resigned  again  in  1866. 
He  is  A  senator,  and  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  d’Honneur. 

Drove*  imp.  of  Drive,  7.  r. 

Drove,  n.  [A.  S.  dra/,  from  rfrt/an,  to  drive.  See  Drive.] 
A  collection  of  cattle  driven;  a  number  of  animals 
driven  in  a  body;  as,  a  drove  of  sheep.  —  Any  collected 
number  of  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  moving  or  be¬ 
ing  driven. 

“  The  sounds  and  sea.*!  with  all  their  6ony  drove."  —  Milton. 

— A  concourse  of  people  in  a  state  of  motion ;  as,  a  drow: 
of  visitors.  —  In  England,  a  road  upon  which  cattle  are 
driven. 

{Agric.)  A  narrow  channel  for  draining  land. 
Drov'er,  n.  One  who  drives  animals,  particularly  cattle 
and  sheep,  to  market;  also,  one  whose  business  is  to 
purchase  live-stock,  and  drive  them  to  market  for  sale. 
Drown*  v.  a.  [A.  S.  adrencan;  Dan.  drukve ;  Ger. 
ertrilnken ;  from  the  root  of  drink  or  drench.)  To  drench, 
sink,  pluntre,  orimmergein  water;  to  immerse;  to  over¬ 
whelm  in  w’ater ;  to  submerge  ;  to  deluge ;  to  inundate. 

“  Dew  the  sovereign  flow'r,  and  drown  the  weeds."  —  Shaks. 
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..To  pxtinpiiisli  life  I'y  immersion  in  water,  or  other 
fluid:  to  suspenil  animatUui  ti.v  sulimersion.  lo  plunge  , 
ami  lose  in  anytliins;  to  oveiwlielm  ;  to  stifle;  to  over-, 
power. 

••  HedTOiva'd  his  cares  in  sparkling  wine."  —  Sir  C.  Scdlrt/. 

—To  overeorae  ;  to  overpower,  lus  sound. 

"  Mj  voice  is  dtoicn'd  amid  the  senate.  Addison. 

--f.  n.  To  he  suffocated  iu  water,  or  otlier  fluid  ;  to  perish 
by  submersion  in  water. 

‘•O  Lord,  u»ethou«hl,  wbat  pain  it  was  to-droien/”—  Shaks. 
I>ro»vii'or.  n.  lie  wlio,  or  tltat  whicii,  drowns. 
l>rowu'in?,  n.  The  suttocation  prodn.  ed  by 

the  immersion  of  tlie  liody  under  water,  or,  according  to 
some,  hy  the  e.x elusion  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  ungs 
bv  anv  liquid.  The  necessity  of  air  to  lite  is  well  know  n. 
and  any  exclusion  of  it,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  produces 
death.^  When  a  liumaii  being  unable  to  swim  tails  into 
the  water,  if  it  is  not  of  a  great  deplli,  lie  brst  goes  to 
the  bottom;  but  oil  account  ot  the  air  in  the  lungs  ren¬ 
dering  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  body  lighter  than  the 
watiw,  be  immediately  ri.ses  to  the  surface.  Tlic  efforts 
I.v  him  to  maintain  bimselt  at  tiie  surf.ice  diruin 


wat»*r,  ne  ininieiiiaieij  i**  ‘••'c  w..... - 

made  bv  him  to  maintain  bimselt  at  tiie  surface 
ish  the  miaatity  of  air  iu  the  lungs,  and  be  again  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  but  soon  rises  again;  and  this  alteinate 
rising  and  sinking  may  occur  several  times  in  8UCces.sion 
The  air  expeUed  from  the  lungs  is  seen  to  rise  to  the 
sm  faee  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  and  with  every  expira¬ 
tion  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  .ncreased;  t he 
powers  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  rapidly  di¬ 
minish  and  tlie  body  settles  at  tlie  bottom.  A  feelile 
motion  may  still  be  perceived  in  the  chest  fur  a  short 
time,  luit  that,  too,  cea-ses,  and  death  J" 

death  is  effected  l.y  the  impure  condition  ot  the  blood. 

The  impure  or  venous  blood  of  the  system  is  constantly 
being  carried  to  the  lungs,  wliere,  being  brouglit  into 
contact  witli  the  air.  its  impurities  are 
it  is  converted  into  pure  or  arterial  Idood 

any  means,  as  in  />.,  the  lungs  are  shut  out  from  coin- 
ninnicatioii  witli  tlie  external  air,  tins  operation  cannot 
be  carried  on,  imimre  instead  ot  pure  blood  is  carritsl 
tbroiigb  the  svstem,  the  brain  is  immediately  affi>cted, 
sensation  and  volition  rapidly  ihnumsb,  and  at  length 
cease  The  period  during  which  life  may  continiie  in 
submersion  varies  in  different  persons.  I"  some  in¬ 
stances  bodies  submerged  but  one  minute  have  been 
found  to  be  lifele.ss ;  and  in  many  c^es  recovery  has 
taken  place  after  a  submersion  of  eiglit  or  ten  minutes. 

Occasionallv,  animation  has  been  restored  after  a  Biil.- 
mersionof  '15  or  liO  minutes,  or  even  of  hall  an  hour 

In  general,  if  the  liody  has  not  been  in  the  water  longer 
tlian  from  5  to  8  minutes,  the  prompt  use  of  the  proper 
means  will  restore  animation.  W  lien  tlie  body  is  re¬ 
covered  after  D.,  the  skin  is  cold  and  pale,  presenting 
Bometimes  patclies  of  livid  discoloration.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  usually  placid,  tlie  eyes  half  closed,  the  pup  s 
dilated,  the  tongue  swolli-n  and  pressed  forward,  and  tlie 
lips  and  nostrils  covered  witli  a  mucous  froth.  The  fin¬ 
gers  are  sometimes  fonn  1  torn  and  abraded,  and  tlie  band 
grasping  gravel  or  otlier  substances,  winch  liave  been 
seized  in  a  convulsive  struggle  at  the  bottom  ot  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Interiiallv,  the  epiglottis  is  found  to  tie  raised ; 
bloody  foam  appears  in  the  windpipe  and  hronchial  pas¬ 
sages;  the  lungs  are  soft  and  distended;  a  large  qnan- 
titv  of  black,  fluid  lilood  is  collected  in  the  right,  mikI 
less  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart :  and  tlie  vessels  of  the 
brain  are  swelled  and  fllled^vitb  impure  blood.  The  M- 
lowing  plan  of  treating  a  drowned  person  is  generally 
found  to  he  the  best.  1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on 
tlie  siiot,  in  the  open  air,  except  in  severe  weather  freely 
exposing  tlie  face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the  breeze.  2.  Send 
with  all  sp‘*od  for  medical  aid  and  for  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  blankets,  &c.  3  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the 

face  with  one  arm  under  the  forehead,  so  that  any  nunls 
mav  flow  from  the  throat  and  month,  and  without  loss 
of  time  — I.  to  excife  re^pi>‘affon.  4.  Turn  the  patient 
on  his  side,  and,  a,  apply  snuff  or  other  irritants  to  the 
nostrils;  b,  dash  cob)  water  in  the  face,  previously 
rubbed  briskly  until  it  is  warm.  If  there  be  no  success, 
again  lose  no  time,  but  II.  to  imitate  respiration.  5. 
Replace  the  patient  on  his  face  (when  the  tongue  will 
then  fall  forward,  and  leave  the  entrance  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe  free);  then,  6.  turn  the  body  gently  but  completely, 
on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond  (when  inspiration  will 
occur)  and  then  on  the  face,  making  gentle  pressure 
along  the  back,  when  e-rpiration  will  take  place  alter- 
uatelv.  These  measures  must  be  repeated  deliberately, 
efficiently,  and  perseveringly.  15  times  in  the  minute 
only.  Meanwhile,  III-  to  induce  circulation  and  warmth, 
continuing  these  measures :  '7,  Rub  the  limbs  upmards 
with  a  firm  pre.ssure  and  with  energy,  using  handker- 
rhiefs,  Ac.,  f(*r  towels.  8.  Replace  the  pHtienl's  wet  cloth¬ 
ing  by  such  other  covering  as  can  be  instantly  procured, 
each  bystander  supplying  a  coat,  waistcoat.  Ac.  Those 
rnles  are  founded  on  physiology  and  comprise  all  that 
can  be  done  immediately  for  the  patient,  excluding  all 
*,pparatus,  galvanism,  the  warm  bath,  Ac.,  as  useless, 
not  to  say  iiijurious.  especially  the  last  of  these,  and  all 
loss  of  time  in  removal,  Ac.,  ns  fatal. 

Orows^,  r.  n.  [Relg.  droosen,  to  he  sleepy:  A.  S.  dreo- 
lan.]  To  nod  slumberonsly ;  to  doze:  to  sleep  imper¬ 
fectly  or  unsoundly:  to  be  heavy  or  spent  with  dispo¬ 
sition  to  sleep;  to  be  heavy  or  dull. 

^'They  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down."  —  Shakt. 
— r.  a.  To  make  heavy  with  sleep;  to  cause  to  be  dull  or 
stupid. 

—n.  A  dose;  a  short  slumher:  a  slight  sleep. 
I>row'Hiliea<l,  n.  Drowsiness;  predisposition  to  sleep. 
'Orow'HiXr.  adr.  Sleepily:  heavily;  sluggishly;  in  a 
dulC  stupid  manner;  idly;  slotbfully. 


Drow'siness.  «.  Hc.avinpss  with  slvep;  inclination 
to  slumber;  disposition  to  sleep:  sliiggiBliness  ;  laziness. 

"  Drowsineti  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags."  —  Prov.  xxni.  21. 
Drow'sv.  «•  Heavy  with  want  of  sleep;  inclined  to 
sleep:  d"zy;  lethargic;  somnolent;  as,  a  drowsy  con- 
gregatiuiu 

■■  Drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid.”— .Iddi^on. 

_ Lulling;  soporific:  conducing  to  sleep. 

Drowsy  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep.”  ^Shaks. 

—Heavy;  dull;  stupid:  sluggish;  as.  droicsi/ reasoning. 
l>rul>.  v-a.  [A.  S.  drcpuii.]  To  beat  or  strike  vvith  a 
stick  ;  to  tlirasli ;  to  cudgel ;  ns.  to  meet  with  a  drubhing. 

_ A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cudgel;  a  thump;  a  knock. 

Ikriib'bins,  «.  A  heating;  a  flogging. 

I>ril<l;re',  r.  n.  [From  A.  S.  dremjan,  pp.  of  drognr.  to 
do,  to  work.]  To  work  liard;  to  labor  iu  mean  offices ; 
to  ’labor  witli  toil  and  fatigue. 

_ a.  To  consume  tediously  or  laboriously. —  Ilorccster 

_ n  One  who  works  hard,  or  labors  with  toil  and  fatigue , 

one  who  labors  bard  in  servile  employment;  a  slave;  a 

menial.  ,  x-  \  i  \ 

Driidire'-liorso,  n.  A  horse  used  for  hanl  work. 
DriKlj^'or,  >1.  A  mean  laborer;  a  drudge.  —  A  dredg¬ 
ing-box:  a  dredger.  ,  .  1 1,, 

Drudg-'ery*  n.  Hard  lalior:  toilsome  work;  ignoble 
toil;  hard  work  in  servile  occupations. 

“  That  dry  drxtdgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood.”  — C  Lamb. 
Drudg-'ingly,  adv.  M'ith  labor  and  fatigue;  labori 

Orusi  n.  [A.  S.  drig,  dryg,  dry;  Fr.  drognf.  drnga.-] 

A  name  applied  to  all  arlicles  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
noses,  though  tlie  term  should,  perhaps,  be  strictly  con 
fined  to  what  are  called  simples,  balsams,  gums,  resins, 
and  exotic  products  used  a.s  medicaments  in  a  dry  state. 
—An  article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand  in  the  market. 

-r.  a.  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs  or  medicines  ,  to 
season  willi  drugs  or  ingredient.-^ :  t<»  tincture  with  some¬ 
thing  offensive ;  to  dose  to  excess  with  drugs  or  medi¬ 
cines.  .  ^  .  i 

Druff'cet,  TJ.  [Fr.  (Com.)  A  coarse  and 

flimsy  woollen  texture,  chiefly  used  for  covering  car- 
nets.  It  was  formerly  extensively  employed  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  clotliing  bv  the  poorer  classes,  more  especially 
of  fenniles;  imt  this  and  similar  fabrics  are  now  almost 
wholly  superseded  by  cotton  goods,  which  induce  greater 
cleanliness,  and  are  less  liable  to  retain  infectious  and 
contagious  poisons.  ,  ,  ,  j 

Drilir'&'isit.  n.  [Fr.  droguiste^  One  who  deals  in  drugs: 
properly,  one  whose  occupation  is  merely  to  buy  and 
sell  drugs,  witbout  coinpoundiiig  or  iireparation. 

Dril'id.  n.  Fr.  druulf,  Gael,  druidh,  a  sorcerer,  a 
Druid  ■  M'.  derwydd,  from  derw,  or  derioen  ;  Gr.  drys. 
au  oak.]  (Hist.)  A  name  given  to  the  order  ot  priests 
wliich  existed  in  ancient  times  among  certain  branches 
of  the  ('eltic  race,  if  not  among  all.  Various  writers 
have  endeavored  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
D  and  some  of  the  other  early  heathen  sects.  Some 
argue  that  the  Drnidical  and  Persian  religions  were 
identical;  others  regard  them  as  connected  with ^ the 
Hindoos;  otliers  witli  tlic  Kgyptians,  and  soon.  They 
oidv  became  known  in  histor,y  about  tiie  first  century 
liefore  Christ,  and  they  were  then  cliiefly  found  in 
Ganl  and  Britain.  Julius  Caes.ar  is  tlie  ancient  aiitlior 
wiio  lias  given  the  cleare.st  and  most  minute  account 
of  them.  According  to  him  they  formed  one  of  the 
two  orders  of  rank  and  dignity  in  Gaul.  Tliey  were 
engaged  in  tilings  sacred,  conducting  tlie  public  and  tlie 
private  sacrifices,  and  interpreting  all  innlters  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Tliey  were  held  in  great  lionor  among  the  jieople, 
and  a  niiniber  of  young  men  resorted  to  them  for  tlie 
purpose  of  instruction.  Tliey  determined  almost  all 
controversies,  jiiiiilic  and  private;  decreed  rewards  and 
pniURhiimnta ;  aud  if  any  oue  did  not  submit  to  tlieir 
decision,  they  interdictfd  him  from  the  sacrifices, 
wliicli,  among  them,  was  the  most  heavy  pnnisliiiieiit, 
sucli  persons  lieiiig  shunned  by  all,  and  dejiri”*ed  ot  all 
civil  rights  and  privileges.  Among  the  D.  lliere  was 
one  who  posst'SSiMl  supreme  authority  over  them,  who 
■K'as  either  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  others,  or,  if 
pre-eminent  in  dignity  among  the  rest,  was  at  once 
elected.  They  assembled  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year, 
in  a  consecrated  place  in  tlie  territories  of  the  Carnutes, 
which  is  reckoned  the  central  region  of  the  wliole  of 
Gaul ;  and  liither  all  who  liad  disputes  assemlilcd  from 
every  part,  mid  submitted  to  tlieir  decrees  and  determina¬ 
tions.  They  did  not  go  to  war  or  pay  trilmte  like  tlie 
rest  being  exempted  from  military  service,  and  liaving 
a  dispensation  in  all  matters.  They  learned  by  lieart 
a  great  nnmlier  of  verses,  for  they  regarded  it  nnlawfiil 
to  commit  these  to  writing:  and  hence,  some  remained 
in  training  for  '20  years.  In  almost  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  in  their  public  and  private  transactions,  they  used 
Greek  characters.  One  of  their  le.ading  tenets  was,  that 
tiie  souls  do  not  become  extinct,  lint  pass,  after  death, 
from  one  body  to  Knottier;  and  they  tlionght  that  men, 
by  this  tenet,  are  in  a  great  degree  exciteii  to  valor, 
the  fear  of  death  being  disregarded.  They  likewise 
discussed  and  imparted  to  tlie  youth  many  things 
respecting  the  stars  and  their  motion;  respecting  tiie 
extent  of  the  world  and  of  our  earth,  the  nature  of 
tilings,  and  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  gods.  This  institution  is  supposed  to  liave  come 
from  Britain :  and  even  now  those  who  desire  to  gain 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  system,  gener¬ 
ally  proceed  thither  for  the  purpose  of  studying  if.  As 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  tlie  D..  we 
liave  little  means  of  determining.  They  iiiiqnestion- 
alilv,  liowever,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  tlie  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  beyond  what  simply  pertained  to  the  regu- 


l.ation  of  tlieir  religions  festivals,  in.asniuch  as  they 
computed  tlie  yearly  I miatio:i.s,  wlii.  li  siippiaies  an  ^- 
qiiaintance  also  witli  tlie  solar  year;  and  various  relics 
have  been  found  in  Ireland,  among  Hruidical  reiiiains, 
which  are  thought  to  he  astronomrciil  instruments  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  pliasesof  tlie  moon  At  the  same 
time,  tliere  was  not  a  little  ot  astrology,  divination,  and 
magic  mixed  up  witli  tlieir  purer  si  lence.  In  tlieir  doc¬ 
trine  of  medicine  particularly,  tliere  was  far  iiioieof 
superstition  tliaii  of  knowledge.  To  a  great  maio'  plants 
tliey  attriluited  a  sacred,  mystic  cliaracler.  Hie  oak 
was  especially  regarded  as  sacred  among  liem,  and  in 
tlie  oak-groves  they  frequently  perlornusi  tlieir  rites, 
deriving,  according  to  some,  tlieir  name  from  tlie  o  ik. 
Most  sacred  of  all,  liowever,  was  tlie  mistletoi ,  which 
tliev  esteemed  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  a  cure  1^^ 
all  diseases.  It  was  gatliered  at  certain  sea.son8,  with 
the  most  formal  and  iiompoiis  ceremonies.  Accoiding 
to  I’liny,  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  upon  the  oak.  the 
D.  collected  in  crowds  alMUit  the  tree;  k  priest  hi 
vestments  ascended,  and,  with  a  kmic  ot  gold,  cut  the 
mistletoe,  whicli  was  received  by  anotlier  standing  on 
tlie  ground ;  sacrifices  were  offered  up,  and  tlie  day 
spent  in  rejoicings.  Tliere  were  certain  P  « 

whicli  were  regarded  as  potent  remedies  foi  'aY,""* 
diseases,  and  were  carried  alamt  as  cliarms,  as  well  as 
amber  beads,  whicli  tlie  I>.  mamilactured  for  warriors 
in  battle,  and  wtiicli  are  still  found  in  their  tmiilis.  A 
still  more  powerful  talisman  was,  according  to  I  Imj, 
the  seriienfs  egg.  It  was  formed,  he  says,  by 

soiions  spittle  of  a  great  many  serpento  twined  togitlicri 
It  was  gathered  by  moonliglit,  and  afterwanl^s  worn  in 
the  bosom.  TheiV  profimnder  ceremonies,  those  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  depths  ot  tlie  oak-forests  or  of 
secluded  caves,  are  known  to  ns  only  tlirnugh  the  most 
vague  traditions,  and  in  the  stupendous  but  dilapidated 
stone  monuments  whicli  still  exist  in  some  «« 

France  and  Britain.  It  ia  said  that  human  sacrifices 
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were  frequently  offered  up  upon  their  altars.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  tbree'distinct  classes—  the  bards,  the  rates  or 
prophets,  and  the/HtVsf*  proper.  The  bards  were  poets, 
not  only  of  a  religious,  but  also  of  a  martial  and  satiri¬ 
cal  class.  The  vat es  were  the  diviners  or  rovealers  of 
the  future,  who  were  charged  with  the  ^•ondtlct  of  sac¬ 
rifices  and  other  external  ceremonies,  and  who  stood  as 
mediators  or  interpreters  between  the  people  and  the 
higher  order  of  priests.  These  dwelt  in  the  depths  of 
the  oak-forests,  cultivating  the  more  secret  and  mystic 
doctrines  of  their  faith.  They  exercised  judicial  func¬ 
tions,  and  were  resorted  to  In  great  numbers  by  the 
voutli  for  instruction.  Wlien  Ganl  was  sniidncd  by  tlis 
Romans,  the  Dniidical  ridigion  gradually  retired  before 
the  classic  heatheni.sm.  and,  step  h.v  step,  withdrew  at 
first  into  .krmorica.  aud  then  into  Great  Britain,  wliere, 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  attacked,  and  mostly  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  lingered  ns  a  puhlic  worship  longest  in  tlie 
island  of  Anglesea,  wlience  It  was  finally  driven  out  by 
the  Roman  troops,  amid  a  great  deal  of  slaiigiiter. 
Nevertheless  it  continued,  as  a  superstitious  lielief,  to 
hold  sway  for  many  years  ttiereafter  over  tlie  minds  of 
the  Celtic  tribes  and  their  descendants. 

IFrii'Idess.  n.  A  female  Druid. 

Uriiid'io.  IFrnld'ienl,  Oruld'lsli,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  after  tlie  manner  of,  the  Druids. 

Drn'ldiHni,  n.  Thesystem  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 
instruction  taught  hy  the  Druids;  or  tlieir  doctrines, 
rites,  and  ceremonies. — See  DRi'iD. 

Drii'ids.  Ortler  of.  A  secret  society  in  the  U.  States 
and  in  England,  not  differing  essentially  in  tlieir  aspi¬ 
rations  from  similar  societies.  Tliey  are  most  numerous 
in  Pliiladelidiia,  Baltimore,  ami  New  York,  Their  nuoJ- 
ber  in  the  U.  States  is  estimated  at  aliout  6.000. 
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Drum,  n.  [A.S.  th'fam;  Grr.  trommel;  Teel,  ihrumn^ 
Ihujuler.]  (.Vox.)  An  instiMiinent  ot  peiTUSsiuii,  fornu'ii  by 
:t  jiiece  of  parchment  over  each  eml  of  ii  cylin¬ 
der  foniuid  of  tljin  wood,  or  over  tlio  top  of  a  ciiuhlron- 
ahaped  veasel  of  biaaa;  the  latter  \a  hence  called  a 
druin.  The  larj'o  drums  which  are  beaten  at  each  end 
are  called  dnuhle-ilruni^,  ami  are  used  cliiefly  in  military 
bands.  Small  drums,  hanging  by  the  8i<le  t»f  the  drum¬ 
mers,  and  beaten  with  gre^tt  rapidity,  are  called  sitie- 
druma.  KettUMlrnms  are  always  use»l  in  pairs  ;  one  of 
which  is  tuned  to  the  key-note,  the  other  to  the  fifth 
of  the  key.  The  drum  is  principally  used  for  military 
purposes,  especially  for  exciting  the  soldiers  under  the 
fatigue  of  march  or  in  battle.  Tlie  drum  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Eastern  invention,  and  to  have  been  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabians,  or  perhaps  by  the  Moors.  The 


Fig.  876. — eastern  mrsiCAL  instruments. 
1 ,  Drum  ;  2,  Bells  ;  3,  Triaugle  ;  4,  Cymbals. 


kettle-ilrtim,  the  bass-drum,  and  tambourine  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  East,  ami  they  are  probably  all  included  in 
the  Hebrew  name  2\tph. 

{Mil.)  One  who  plays  the  drum  in  a  military  band; 
a  drummer. 

(.4waf.)  The  tympanum  of  the  ear  ;  the  hollow  part  of 
the  ear  behind  the  tympanum.  See  Tympanum,  and  Ear. 

( Mach.)  A  hollow  cylinder  fixed  on  a  shaft,  for  driv¬ 
ing  another  shaft  by  a  leather  or  gutta-percha  band. 

(Arch.)  The  upright  part  uml<  r  or  above  a  cupola.— 
The  same  term  is  souietimes  applied  to  the  solid  part  or 
vase  of  the  Ckirinthian  and  Composite  capitals. 

— A  small  cylindrical  box.  in  which  fruit,  Ac.  is  packed; 
as,  a  drum  of  figs. — A  fashionable  assembly  ;  a  rout. 

••  Not  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  tbe  noise  and  emptiness  of 
tbe  eDtertainment.'* — Smollett. 

(Zool.)  Sec  PoooNHS. 

_ t>.  n.  To  beat  a  drum  with  sticks;  to  beat  or  play  a 

tune  ou  a  drum;  as,  to  drum  a  tattoo. — To  beat  with 
the  fingers,  as  with  drumsticks.  —  To  beat  with  a  pulsa¬ 
tory  motion  ;  to  throb,  as  the  heart. 

"Now,  heart,  take  rest.  . .  for  thou  shalt  drum  no  more.’*  Dryden. 

— To  go  about  seeking  to  enlist  men;  — preceding  for; 
as.drumming  for  recruits. 

_ a.  To  expid  with  Ixsit  of  drum ;  to  assemble  by  beat 

of  drum  ;  —  with  out  or  up;  as,  to  drum  out  a  man  from 
the  ranks,  to  drum  up  customers. 

Driiin'ble,  v.  n.  To  he  sluggish;  to  go  about  anything 
confusedly  or  awkwardly. 

n.  See  Pogonias. 

nruni'-liea<l.  n.  The  upper  part  of  a  drum. 

(Xaut.)  The  circular  head  of  a  capstan,  containing 
holes  for  receiving  the  capstan-bars. 

Druni'-hea<l  €««rt-inartial,  n.  (Mil.)  A  court- 
martial  is  so  called  in  England  when  the  council  of  offi¬ 
cers  is  convoked  in  haste  to  punish  any  soldier  who  has 
committed  an  offence  which  requires  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  summary  manner.  The  big  drum  was  formerly  used 
as  a  table,  round  which  the  officers  composing  the 
council  assembled;  w’hence  tlie  name. 

Druia'-inajor,  n.  (.Mil.)  The  chief  or  first  drummer 
of  a  regiment. 

I>rniii^nier,  n.  One  who  drums;  a  person  who  beats 
a  drum  in  military  exercises,  marching,  Ac.  — com¬ 
mercial  traveller ;  a  bag-man ;  one  who  soIiciU  orders 
for  goods.  ,  . 

(Zool.)  A  species  of  cockroach  found  in  the  W  est 
Indies,  an*l  so  named  from  its  habit  of  keeping  up  a 
continual  knocking  noise  during  the  niglit.  They  are 
said  to  atbick  people  when  asleep;  and  this  is  probably 
correct,  since  they  have  been  seen  to  prey  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  dead.  See  Blattid.®. 

Drum'mond,  Captain  Thomas,  an  English  engineer, 
B.  at  Edinburgh,  1797,  chiefly  known  for  the  invention 
of  the  Drummond  light,  called  also  Linu-Uf/ht,fin(\  of  a 
holiostat  much  employed  in  surveying.  D.  1840.— See 
Limk-lioht,  and  Heuostat.  *  „ 

Drum  iiiond.  Sir  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  b.  in 
lo85.  llis  sonnets  are  the  best  specimens  ot  his  .Muse, 
although  even  in  them  oue  looks  in  vain  for  sustained 
harmony  or  great  originality  of  thought.  D.  It49, 

Drnm'^niOfKl^  a  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec.  Areaf 
abt  l,<i448q.ni.  It  is  watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
tCrp.  Druinniondville.  Ibp.  (1871)  abt.  14. .500. 

Driiin'Illoild'H  IsIrtHtl.  the  ?iiu8t  \4  .  ef  the  Mani- 
toiilin  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  aid.  00  m.  E.  of  Macki¬ 
naw.  It  is  abt.  20  m.  in  leniftb  from  E.  to  W.,  by  10  m. 
in  widib.  It  contains  a  Hritisb  fort  and  trading-post. 

l>riiiil'nioiitl  I.nKe.  See  Dismal  Swamp. 

Uriiiii'nioiKi  T<»wn.  See  Acoomao  Court-Hocsf,. 

Driim'iiioiKiville.  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario, 
Welland  eo.,  on  tbe  Niagara  River,  near  its  Palls,  abt.. 
24  ni.  N.N.W.  of  liiiffalo,  N.  Y.  I’op.  aid.  800  | 

Driini'iiioiidville.  a  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 
Drummond  co.,  on  tlie  St.  Fi-aiicis  River,  about  00  m., 
S.S.W.  of  Quebec.  ^ 


lYru'moro.  in  /VnM.syirania,  a  townsliip  of  Lancaster 
CO.;  I»o/».  abt.  3,100. 

IPriiiii'N.  in  J^rnnsi/li'ania.  a  post-olhce  of  I.iizcrne  co. 
Uruin'Mtick.u.  The  stick  witli  wbicli  a  drum  is  beaten, 
or  a  stick  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  beating  a  driiiii. 

— Tbe  thigh  of  a  fewl ;  ils,  a  drunutidi\  Idoiied  and  devilled. 
IPrunk.a.  [From  Dkimk,  q.  r.]  Soaked  with  liquor  or 
liquid;  as,  “  arrows  dri/ii/i  willi  blood.”  DrtO.  xxxii.42. 
— Intoxicated;  inebriated  by  ardent  litpior  ;  tipsy; 
fuddled. 

Gloriously  drunk,  obey  th'  important  call."— Coirper. 
Driink'ard,  n.  One  addicted  to  sirong  drink;  any 
person  given  to  an  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent 
liquors  ;  one  wiio  is  habitually  or  irequeiitly  intoxi¬ 
cated  liy  drink. 

Driiiikeil*  (druii/r'n,)  a.  Intoxicated ;  ineliriated 
with  strong  liipior  ;  given  to  drunkenness ;  intemperate 
in  drinking. 

"  They  reel  and  stagRCr  like  a  drunken  man."— /^.  evii.  27. 

— Drenciied  or  saturated  witli  liquor  or  moisture. 

Then  let  the  earth  he  drunken  with  our  blood. ” — Shake. 

— Proceeding  from  intoxication  ;  caused  Irum  over-indul¬ 
gence  iu  strong  drink. 

“  The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake." — Sarift. 
Drunk'eiily,  adr.  In  an  intoxicated  or  drunken 
manner:  as,  ■■drnnAcniy  caroused.” — Shah's. 
Orunk'oiiiiess.  n.  State  of  being  drunk  through 
tiie  agency  of  strong  liquors;  intoxication;  inebriety; 
habitual  inebriety,  or  intemperance  in  drinking. 

(Med.)  Tbe  liiibitnal  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  malt 
liquor,  is  tbe  parent  of  more  diseases  tlian  ever  sprung 
from  rotten  fens  or  Levantine  contagion.  How  many 
of  those  organic  rliseases,  that  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  tlie  mortuary  list  of  tlio  present  liay,  are  to  bo  traced 
directly  to  tliis  vice!  And  how  many  others  have, 
tlirongh  tlio  same  cause,  become  liereditary  taints,  tliat 
douldy  punish  the  offender  by  tlie  suffering  he  has  to 
witness  in  ids  cliildreii  1 1  Under  Alcohol  we  liave  de¬ 
scribed  the  plieiioinena  wliicli  accompany  and  follow  In¬ 
toxication  ;  under  Delirium  Tremens  and  Oinomania, 
are  pointed  tlie  most  ordinary  consequences  of  hahitual 
D. ;  and  under  Intoxic.ation  we  shall  examine  briefly 
tlie’  system  of  moral  conduct  proposed  for  tlie  enration 
of  tlie  diseased  action  wliich  prompts  tlie  vice  of  D. 
For  tlie  present,  to  dispel  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
effects  of  an  occasional  excess,  and  enforce  on  the  ex¬ 
cited  nerves  a  sudden  sobriety,  one  of  the  most  effectual 
remedies  is  a  small  dose  ol  sal  volatile,  or  volatile  salts, 
in  a  wineglass  of  water, — such  as  20  drops  of  the  former, 
and  15  grains  of  the  latter,— repeating  tlie  dose  in  half 
an  lionr.  Tlie  Scotch  are  in  the  h.abit  of  taking  aiuLsiii- 
fnl  of  cold  lirotb  for  tlie  same  purpose,  and  the  effect  of 
such  a  remedy  is  sometimes  very  signal.  An  emetic  is, 
however,  the  most  speedy  way  of  effecting  a  cure,  anil 
following  it  up  by  tbe  sal  volatile  and  water  half  an 
hour  after. 

_ Intoxication  or  liewilderment  of  the  mind;  disorder  of 

the  faculties,  arising  from  another  cause  than  liquor. 

•*  Passion  is  the  drnnkenneet  of  the  mind.”  —  Spenser. 
BFrupik'ooji*,  n.  {Jiot.)  See  Amygdale.®. 
IFrupaceoiis,  (drit-pa's/ms,)  u.  [ Fr.  drupnct']  {Bot.) 

Pertaining  to,  producing,  or  consisting  of  drupes. 
IFrillte,  n.  (Lat.  drupa  ;  Gr.  dru)ypa  ;  driijutis,  ready 
to  fall — liri'p,  a  tree,  and  7»pfo,  to  fall.]  (Bot.)  A  pulpy 
pericarp  or  fruit  without  valves,  containing  a  nut  or 
stone  with  a  kernel,  as  tlio  plum,  peach,  Ac. 
I>rii'ry,in  Illinois,  a  towusliip  of  Rock  Island  co.  ;pnp. 

abt.  1,200.  ^  , 

Drury's  Isandin;;.  in  llli/wis,  a  village  of  Rock 
Island  CO.,  on  tbe  Mississippi  Diver. 

Dru'ses,  tlie  popular  name  of  a  race,  which  inhabit  a 
district  in  tlio  N.  of  Syria,  comprising  tlie  whole  of  the 
S.  range  of  Mount  I.elianon,  and  the  W.  slope  of  Anti- 
Leliaiioii.  In  this  district  they  hold  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  about  400  towns  and  villages,  and  divide  the  pos¬ 
session  of  aid.  200  more  with  the  Maronites,  7.  v..  while 
80  villages  in  otiier  parts  of  Anti-Lebanon  are  peopled 
by  them.  In  religion,  they 
pass  among  the  Maronites 
for  atheists.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  are  certainly 
indifferent  to  any  religions 
form  ;  but  a  certain  sect, 
styling  themselves  Alerts, 
are  very  rigid  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  faith,  in  which 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  Christian  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  Koran,  and  the 
Snii  allegories,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  interwoven.  The  D. 
are  about  80,' 00  in  niim- 
her  ;  they  are  a  brave, 
liaiidsome,  aral  industri¬ 
ous  people,  and  are  almost 
all  taught  to  read  and 
write.  Polygamy  is  un¬ 
known  among  them.  They 
have,  with  incredible  toil, 
carried  the  soil  of  tlie  val¬ 
leys  up  and  along  the  hill¬ 
sides,  whicli  are  laid  out 
in  terraces,  planted  w'itli 
mulberry,  olive,  and  vine. 

From  tlie  produce  of  these 
the  hardy  iiioniitaineers 
draw  the  greater  part  of 
their  sustenance.  Their 
chief  trade  is  the  manufac-  Pig.nit. 

ture  of  silk.  Corn  is  also  A  DRUSE  GIRL. 
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raised,  though  in  very  small  quantity.  Deir-el-Uammer 
is  the  principal  town.  The  D.  are  noted  for  their  hoHpi- 
tality;  but  tiieir  resentment  is  easily  roused,  and  this 
characteristic  wjis  artlully  used  by  the  Tnrki^h  authori¬ 
ties  in  fomenting  the  massacre  »»f  the  (.’hristiaiis  in  Leba¬ 
non,  in  From  May  to  Oet.  of  tliat  year,  it  is  said 

that  the  D.  slew  aliout  li.OoO  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  whom  200  were  priests;  besides  destro.Ning  163  vfl- 
lage.s,  220  clmrelies,  and  7  convents.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  France  to 
Syria,  with  the  consent  of  the  (Jreat  Bowers,  for  the 
piirpose  of  protecting  the  Christian  residents  and  the 
so-called  Maronite.  Christiaw.  'Ihe  Sultan  dispatched 
Fuad  Baslia  as  commissioner  to  restore  tranquillity.  The 
conseijueiice  was,  that  167  of  the  most  guilty  D.  were 
publicly  executed  at  Damascus,  Aug.  20,  and  many 
others  sent  to  Constantinople  to  undergo  iuiprisonnoent 
and  hard  labor. 

Druse, [Bohem.  See  Dross.]  (^Mining.)  A 

hole  in  a  rock,  filled  with  water,  either  in  a  liquid  or 
cryntallizetl  form. 

Dru^il  la,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa  and  Bei  enice,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  beauty,  and  infamous  for  her  licentious¬ 
ness.  She  was  first  espoused  to  Epiphanes,  son  ot  Anti- 
ochns  king  of  Comageua.  on  condition  of  his  embracing 
the  Jewish  religi<m;  but  as  he  afterwards  refused  to  be 
circumcised,  D.  was  given  iu  marriage  by  her  brother  to 
Aziz.us  king  of  Emessa.  When  Felix  came  as  governor 
of  Judea,  he  persuaded  In  r  to  abandon  her  husband 
and  her  religion,  and  become  his  wife.  Paul  bore  testi¬ 
mony  before  them  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
xxiv.  24).  She  ami  her  son  afterwards  perished  in 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Dru'suH,  Claudius  Nero,  commonly  called  Drusut  .^n- 
for,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  Claudius,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  was  the  stepson  of  the  Emperor  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  B. 
in  38  B.  c.,  he  began  liis  public  career  in  19,  and  signal¬ 
ized  himself  when  only  years  old  hy  liis  defeat  ot  tlie 
Rhaeti  and  other  Alpine  tribes  which  infested  the  north 
of  Italy.  In  13  B.C.  he  was  sent  into  Gaul,  then  in  re¬ 
volt,  and,  after  crushing  the  rebels  there,  pushed  across 
the  Rhine  in  pursuit  of  their  German  allies.  In  this 
campaign  he  subdued  the  Sicambri  and  Fri8ii,and  forced 
his  way  to  the  German  Ocean,  being  the  first  Roman 
general  who  had  done  so.  From  this  time  he  made  the 
business  of  his  life  to  establish  the  Roman  supremacy 
in  Germany,  partly  by  conquent,  and  partly  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  great  military  woiks.  In  11  B.C.  he  con¬ 
quered  the  Usipetes,  the  Cherusci,  and  the  ^uevi;  in 
the  following  year  theChatti,  the  Nervii,  and  was  prose¬ 
cuting  the  work  of  subjugation  in  9  D.  C.,  when  a  fall 
from  his  horse  cut  short  his  brilliant  career  in  his  30th 
year.  For  his  exjiloits  in  Germany,  Dnisus  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  title  of  Grrmaniexts,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  him  with  the  celebrated  Ger- 
manicus,  his  own  son.  —  See  Gerwanicus. 

Dru  sy*  Drused,  a.  (Min.)  Studded  with  numbers 
of  small  crystals. 

Drux'ey,  Drux'y,  a.  Having  white,  spongy  veins, 
as  timber. 

— Tj.  Timber  in  a  state  of  decay,  having  spongy  spots  or 
veins. 

Dry,  a.  [A.  S.  efrt,  drig.  or  dryg.  See  the  verb  ]  Des¬ 
titute  of  moisture;  free  Irom  water  or  wetness;  arid; 
not  moist;  free  from  rain  or  mist;  as,  </ry  weather,  or 
dry  soil.  —  Free  from  juite,  sap,  or  aqueous  matter;  not 
green;  as,  i/ry  timber. •— Witliout  tears;  not  shedding 
teal's ;  as,  dry  eyes. — Not  yielding  milk  or  nourishment ; 
as,  to  milk  a  cow  dry.  —  Athirst ;  craving  drink;  thirst ; 
as,  a  dry  throat,  to  feel  dry,  Ac.  —  Barren  ;  jejune ; 
unembellished  ;  uninteresting  ;  plain;  «s,  a  dry  subject, 
a  t/ry  book,  a  dry  sermon.  —  Severe;  sarcastic;  keen; 
hard ;  harsh  ;  ns,  a  dry  manner,  a  dry  retort,  u  dry  kind 
of  man. 

*‘HU  brain's  os  dry  as  the  remainder  biscait  after  a  voyage." 

Shake. 

{Fine  Arts.)  Frigidly  exact ;  coldly  precise  in  execu¬ 
tion  ;  wanting  delicacy  of  outline  iu  form,  or  easy  grada¬ 
tion  of  color. 

Dry  wine,  wine  in  which  the  saccharine  element  is 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  palate;  —  iu  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  sweet  wine;  as,  dry  champagne. 

— V.  a.  [A.S.  drygan ;  L.  Ger.  drogen ;  Dun.  droogen.] 
To  free  from  water,  or  from  moisture  of  any  kind,  and 
by  any  means;  to  desiccate;  to  deprive  oi  natural 
juice,  sap,  or  greenness;  to  drain;  to  exhaust:  as,  to 
dry  the  eyes,  to  dry  clothes,  to  dry  meat,  to  dry  herbs, 
the  sun  dries  the  ground,  Ac. 

To  dry  up,  to  parch  with  thirst ;  to  scorch  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat;  to  exhaust  utterly  of  water  or  moisture; 
as,  land  dried  up  hy  drought.  —  To  cease  speaking;  to 
stop  talking ;  to  give  np  chattering.  (Colloquially  used, 

and  vulgar.)  .  i  , 

— n.  To  grower  become  thirsty  or  pnrche<l ;  to  lose 
moisture;  to  be  drained  of  juice  or  liquid  matter. 

_ 'I’o  evaporate  wholly  ;  to  be  exhaled:  —  Irequeiitly  pre¬ 
ceding  up  ;  as,  the  river  has  dried  up. 

Dry'a<l,  n.  [Or.dryade.<,  pi.  from  a  tree.]  {Myth.) 

One  of  the  nymphs  supposed  to  have  presiding  power 
over  woods  and  trees. 

Dryan'4lra.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Australian  plants, 
order  Eurhorbiace.®. 

Dry'*beat,  v.  a.  To  beat  violently,  or  so  as  to  be  dry 
and  light.  ...  *  » 

Dry'-beaton,  a.  Beaten  with  seventy,  or  bo  as  to  be 
dry  and  light. 

Dry'»blOW.  n.  A  violent  or  hard  blow. 

(Med.)  A  blow  wliich  neither  w  ounds  nor  sheds  blood. 
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I>ry ’-bonod,  a.  Posssssing  dry  bones ;  with  a  paucity 

t.t  tk'ftll.  ,  ,  n  j 

l>r.v'-«-»s<«r.  «.  (Z'mI-)  a  variety  of  beaver,  called 
liin chmf.nt‘hfav/’r,  —  Booth. 

I>ry  t'reelt,  iu  Alabama,  a  pust-offlce  of  bawreiico  co. 

I>rv  C'ret'K.  in  I'atiJ'ornia.  rises  iu  hi  Dorado  co.,  and 
after  a  W.S.VV.  and  S.  course  enters  tlie  Moquelninoe 
River  aliont  'JU  m.  above  wliere  the  latter  joins  the  ban 
•loanuin.  — No.  1,  traverses  Ynbaco.,  an(l,)oins  the  Rear 
hiver  aht.  5  ni.  from  its  moot li.  —  No.  4  traverses  Yuba 
CO.  and  joins  the  heather  River  about  hni  above  the 
mouth  of  Bear  River.  — No.  3,  traverses  Y  uha  to.,  and 
enters  the  Yuba  River. 

lirv  i'reok,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Linn  oo. 

Dr'v  <'rp«‘k.  in  .Missouri,  a  posi-offite  ol  ('rawforo  co. 

I>ry  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  tributary  of  the  \eriiou  River, 
which  it  enters  near  Jlouut  Vernon. 

I>rv  Creek,  in  .s'.  C.irolinu.  a  I’.  0.  of  Lancaster  dist. 

l>rV  Creek,  iu  Tr.nnr.s.'f  a  village  ol  Monroe  co. 

lirV'deii.  Soon,  an  Hnglish  poet.  B.  at  Ahlwinckle, 
Northamptonshire,  IfUI.  lie  belonged  t..  a  respectalde 
Puritan  familv,  and  received  a  good  ednoation  at  Inh- 
inarsh,  and  at  Westminster  Sdioid  In  10.0  he  «as 
elected  to  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  Col  ege,  Oamhiidge  , 
took  the  degree  of  B  A.  lOMl-lOof,  and  was  made  M  A. 
in  1057.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  heinihlished  his  first  poyniot  iinportunee. 
entitled  Ilrroic  .S-'anzas  on  the  Dnilh  of  Cromwell.  On 
the  return  of  Charles  II..  />.,  with  equal  splmidor  ot 
diction,  and  perhaps  with  equal  sincerit.v,  congi.itnlatcd 
the  Restoration  in  a  second  poem,  enlitled  Astraza  J.ectur^ 
He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  p  anned 
The  Duheo/'Gitise.onil  wrote  his  first  acted  play,  //i"  Ri/d 
Gallant.  In  Dec.,  1063,  he  married  a  daughter  ol  the  first 
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Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  in  1070  he  was_ appointed  poet- 
laureate  and  historiographer.  In  1671,  the  Duke  ol 
Buckin<^l» mi  iiroduced  his  attack  on  the  English  lieron 
drama  of  which  /).  was  the  head.  This  satirical  piece 
was  entitled  The  Kehearsal.anh  when  it  w.as  brought  on 
the.  stage,  the  town  was  amused.  Although  personally 
satirized,  D.  endured  his  castigation  in  silence,  and, 

awaiting  his  opportunity,  . . .  revenged  himsell 

on  the  witty  and  profligate  duke  by  making  him  the 
hero  of  A hsulom  awl  Achitophel.  This  great  poem  ap¬ 
peared  ill  1681-  and,  enraged  at  its  success,  D.'s  enemies 
hovered  around  him  like  a  cloud  of  venomous  gnats 
In  the  same  year  he  published  The  Medal.  Elkanali 
Settle  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  his  foes,  replied  with 
some’etfect;  and  D..  thoroughly  roused,  issued  next 
year  the  Mac  Ftechnoe,  and  the  second  part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel.  —  After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  B.hr- 
cunie  a  convert  to  the  Homan  Catholic  faitn.^  ihis 
event  was  annoiincetl  to  the  world  by  the  publication 
of  The  Hind  and  ranther,  in  1087-  At  the  Ruvolntion, 


ol  ine  liinu  ana  i  iv...-  - - - 

he  wa-s  deprived  of  his  laureateship,  and,  somewhat 
straitened  in  circumstances,  he  fell  hack  upon  lus  old 
occupatiou  of  writing:  for  the  stage.  Ilis  translation  of 
Vir<ia  was  begun  in  1694,  and  completed  by  the  close 
of  1096.  A  month  after  the  publication  of  lirpat,  ap¬ 
peared  the  Ode  on  Jlerandt'r's  Feast.  In  1698  lie  coni 
menced  his  Fables,  and  completed  them  in  a  year  and  r 
half.  Although  the  great  bulk  of  D.'s  works  are  com 
posed  of  plavs,  and  although  these  are,  for  the  most 
part  devoid  of  character,  feeble  in  sentiment,  talse  to 
all  external  nature,  and  ex.aggerated  in  expression,  he 
remains  one  of  the  prime  glories  of  English  literature. 
His  ^ahr^ut'and  his  Fables  are  masterpieces.  In  these 
he  is  almost  always  masculine  and  natural,  and  his  ver 
sification  flows  on  broad,  deep,  and  majestic.  Nor  is  he 
famous  only  as  a  writer  in  verse;  in  Ins  prefaces,  am 
bis  Essa«  on  Dramatic  Foe..sg.  lie  jiroves  himself  to  he  a 
master  of  wliat  he  so  finely  calls  “  that  other  harmony 
of  prose.”  1).  1700. 

Drv'iloii,  ia  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Tnma  co. 

I>ry4l6n.  in  Michiffan,  a  p«*8t-township  of  Lapeer  co. 

about  80  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Lansing ;  poj).  about  2,600. 
I>ryden,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Sibley  co. ;  pop. 
about  500.  f 

in  iWui  I’orA*,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tompkins  co.,  about  8  lu.  E.  of  Ithaca ;  pop.  of  township 

about  9,(H)0.  £5  Tk 

I>ry'-tloek,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  graving-dock.  See  Dock. 
Orv'd*^  n.  The  person  who, or  thing  which,  dries;  that 
wliich  exhausts  of  moisture  or  greenness.  See  DRIER. 


(Chem.)  Tlie  tendency  of  linseed  oil.  q.  v.,  to  solidify 
bv  exUure  is  n.uel,  increased  by  heating  it  with  about 
i„th  of  litliarge.  or  T\;tb  of  liiiioxide  of  manKauese: 
t'hesP  o.xide3  are  tcclinieally  known  as  dryers,  eni  oil  so 
treated  is  called  boiled  Um-eed  ml.  The  action  Ot  these 
metallic  oxides  is  not  well  understood. 

Df.v-eyotl,  (dri'td,)  a.  Without  tears;  not  betraying 
Visual  emotion. 

n.  A  vat  to  hold  dry  articles. 

-A  couteniptuuus  term  for  an  elderly, 

wilheied  woman.  i  li  « 

Dry'-foot,  7i.  A  dog  trained  to  hunt  game  by  the  scent 

I>ry  I’orli,  in  Illnwis,  a  village  of  Bond  co.,  about  67 
in.  S.  of  Springfield.  .  ,p. 

I>rv  Fork*  iu  Jndiayia,  an  affluent  of  ^^hltewate^  Ki- 
mV,  rising  in  Franklin  co.,  and  joining  the  main  stream 

Or'v'-tfOOtls.ti.pL  (Omu)  In  the  U.  States  and  Canada, 
a 'term  implying  all  kinds  of  articles 

chilhing  of  tlie  person;- synonymous  witli  the  English 

words,  drapery,  mercery,  haberdashery.  &c.  ^ 

Urv'iiiR.  a.  .adapted  to  drain  or  exhaust  moisture;  as, 
a  dryiny  wind.  —  Becoming  quickly  dry  and  solid;  as, 
drying  paint, 

”•  .a  j  r  -1 

«■  (I'al.)  fragments  of  petrified  or  fossil  wood. 

in  wliifli  the  structure  of  tlie  wood  is  recognized.  Craig. 
Dry'ly,  a.  In  a  dry,  barren,  severe,  or  repelling  inaiiiier. 

*'  Virtue  is  but  dryly  praised,  aad  starves."  —  Dryden. 
j),.y'.ineaHiirc,  «.  A  measure  of  quantity  lor  dry, 

coarse,  or  bulky  articles.  ,  i 

I>rv  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Cnmberliind  co. 
nrv'noss.  n.  State  of  being  dry,  or  witliout  moisture 
or  sup;  siccity;  aridity;  want  of  succulence  or  green¬ 
ness;  barrenness;  jejiiiieness;  want  of  lively  or  enter¬ 
taining  qualities;  liarsliness  or  closeness  olcliaractur  ; 
as,  dryne.sjof  soil,  liingnage.  manner,  style,  Ac. 

(Painting.)  A  term  by  which  artists  express  the  com¬ 
mon  defect  of  the  early  painters  in  oil,  who  had  hut 
liltle  knowledge  of  the  flowing  contours  whicli  so  ele¬ 
gantly  sliow  the  delicate  forms  of  the  limbs  and  the  in¬ 
sertions  of  the  muscles  ;  the  flesh  in  their  eoloring  ap¬ 
pearing  hard  and  stiff,  instead  of  expressing  a  pleasing 
softness.  The  draperies  of  those  early  painters,  and 
particularly  of  the  Germans,  concealed  ilio  limhs  of  the 
figures,  without  truth  or  elegance  of  choice ;  and  even 
ill  tlieir  best  masters  the  draperies  very  frequently  | 

either  demeaned  or  eiicnmbered  the  figures.  ...  ] 

Drv'-iiurse.  n.  A  nurse  wlio  brings  nji  a  child  liy 
hand,  or  cvilliout  the  breast; — opposed  to  wet-nurse, 
who  suckles, 

_ r.  a.  To  foster  or  bring  up  without  suckling. 

"  Romulus  .  .  .  dry-nursed  by  a  bear." —  Iludilras. 
Drvobal'mions,  Ji.  [Gr. c/rns,  oak;  5ti/a«op.«,  acorn ; 
ops,  aspect.]  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  iilants,  ord.  Dipleraceo’. 
The  species  D.  aromatica,  or  camphora.  is  a  large  tree 
found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Irorn  its  stem  a  liquid 
called  liquid  camphor,  and  a  crystalline  solid  Biihstance 
named  SnmatiTi  camplmr,  are  obtained. — See  Camphoii. 
I>rv'o».  «.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  mistletoe.  —  Crabb. 
l>ry'-I>il>o,  n.  (Mach.)  In  steam-eiigiues,  a  pipe  to  let 

oti  dry  Bleam  from  a  boiler. 

I>rv'-I>«int.  «•  (Fine  Arts.)  A  sharp  needle  used  by 
engravers  for  stippling,  or  making  fine  delicate  lines  or 

Ik'ry'lpointiiii;,  n.  The  grindiugof  needles  and  table- 
forks. —  A'hately. 

Dry  I’oiirts,  in  B".  Carolina,  aP.  0.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Ory  11I<1r-*‘.  in  Aentuc  y,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co., 
iihoiit  50  111.  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Dry  IticlR-e,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

{>rV  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Bedford  co. 

Dry'.rot.  n.  'The  name  given  to  tlie  decay  ol  tiniher, 
iiroceediiig  from  the  fermentation  of  sap  that  js  lelt  in 
the  wood,  and  wliicli  is  hrouglit  about  by  the  influence 
of  warmlh,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation.  It  appears  in  tim¬ 
ber  that  has  not  been  properly  seasoned,  or  which  has 
been  cut  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  is  rising, 
as  in  the  case  of  oak-trees,  which  are  cut  at  this  time  lor 
the  sake  of  the  hark.  When  the  sap  has  fermented,  the 
vo^etatioii  of  fungi  follows,  which  spreads  tlirougn  the 
wood,  destroying  the  fibres  to  sneli  an  extent  that  they 
crumble  into  dust  under  any  slight  pressure.  1  he  mode 
of  preservation  agaiiist  dry-rot  will  be  described  under 
Kyanisino  WooD,^.  r.  ,  ^ 

ti.  a.  Torubor  polish  without  theaidof  any- 
tliing  moist. 

Ory  Klin,  in  Kentucky/,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

OrV  Run,  in  Mississippi,  a  V.  0.  of  Tishemingo  co. 

OrV  Run,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co‘.,  about  165  in.  W.  of  Philadelpliia  ;  pop.  about  150. 
Dry  Run,  iu  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Pendleton  co. 
Dry'-salter,  n.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dry  meats,  pickles, 
sauces,  &c. ;  also  one  who  vends  or  trades  in  drugs,  chemi¬ 
cals.  Ac.,  generally. 

Dry'-saltery,  n.  The  commodities  dealt  in  by  a  dry- 
sa'lter  ;  business,  or  place  of  business, of  a  dry-salter. 
Dry'-shocI,  a.  Without  wetting  the  feet;  not  having 
tile  feet  wetted. 

DiT/’Shod  to  paas,  aKe  parts  the  floods  in  tway.” — Fairie  Queene. 
Dry'-slone,  n.  Stone  holding  without  mortar. 
Dry'-stove,  n.  A  glazed  structure  for  containing  the 
plant-sof  dry,  arid  climates;  such  as  the  cactuses,  alas, 
and  other  succulents  of  S.  America  and  Africa.  i 

Dry'town,in  California,  a  ])o«t-village  of  Amador  co., 
on  Dry  Creek,  abt.'ll  m.  N  N.W.  of  Jackson  ;  pop.  abt. 


I  Dry  Tortn'gas,  (The.)  See  Tortooas. 

Dry  Valloy,  in  Tfuntssee,  a  village  ul  \\  hite  co.,  about 
I  90  m.  E.  of  Nashville.  - 

Dry'-vat,  n.  A  vat  or  other  vessel  for  preserving  dry 
a  r  t lol es 

llrv'viile,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-nffire  of  Berks  co. 
Dr'v  Wood,  in  Iowa,  a  village  ol  Junes  co.,  about  3- 
no  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  ,  „  . 

I>rv  Wootl,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Bates  co., 
ah.int  150  ill.  lY.S.YY.  of  Jiffersoii  City.  * 

Drvwood  Crook,  in  Bales  co.,  flows  N.  into 

Marniiton  Creek.  A  skirmisli  took  jilace 
about  15  m.  from  tlie  Kansas  border.  Sept.  i.  18W>,  h< 

tween  a  force  of  Union  troujiH  under  Gen.  'Jim  Lane, 

and  a  body  of  Confederates  eomniaiided  by  I'nce,  when 
tlie  latter  retreated. 

Dii'nd,  «.  [Gr.,  from  duo.  two.]  Duality. 

Dli'al.  u.  [Lat.  dualis,  from  duo,  two.]  Expressing  the 
number  two;  pertaining  to  two  ;  as.  a  dual  iinnil.er. 

Dualnumber.  (Gram.)  Tliatlormot  the  verb  and  siib- 
staiitivo  by  wliieli,  in  Gie  ancient  Greek.  Niiiskrit,  and 
1  Gothic,  and  Hie  iiioderii  Litlinaiiian  laiigimges,  two  per- 
’  sons  or  things  are  denoted,  in  contrailistinctioii  to 
plural,  which  expresses  an  indefinite  inimherol  persons 

Du'iilism.  »>•  [Fr.  (fuahsme  ;  from  Lat.  duo,  two.] 
(Phil.)  A  term  applied  to  those  systems  wbicb  refer  all 
existence  to  two  ultimate  principles.  This  doctrine  was 
held  by  many  of  the  ancient  Creek  pliilosophers,  wlio 
regardeii  the  universe  as  constituted  by  two  principles, 
the  one  active,  iho  other  pas.nre  :  the  one  .cpirituaf,  the 
other  material.  A  mythological  D.  was  held  hy  Zoro¬ 
aster  and  the  Magi,  who  accounted  lor  the  present 
state  of  things  by  maintaining  the  existence  ot  a  good 
ami  an  evil’pvinejple.  The  Gnostics  and  the  .Mani- 
clueaiis  suhsequeiitly  adapted  this  belief.  Those  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy  which  regard  matter  and  spirit  as 
distinct  principles  are  also  a  i-pecies  of  D.  in  opp<'Sitton 
to  materialism.  The  term  dualism  is  also  applied  to  a 
theor}’  of  perception,  q.  v.  The  opposite  ot  dualism  la 

monism.  ,  .  ^ 

Du'alist,  ri.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dnahsm. 
Dnnlis'tii'v  a..  Consisting  of  two;  pertaining  to  duality 
or  dualism.  .  , 

Diial^ity,  71.  That  which  expresses  two  in  number; 

division  ;  separation  :  the  state  vi  being  two. 

Dli'an,  n.  [Gael.]  (Lit.)  A  canto,  or  book,  in  a  poem;— 
sometimes  applied  to  the  poem  itself;  as,  the  Duans  ol 

“  Ossian.”  , 

Duaiic\  in  New  Vork,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
about  140  m.  N.  hy  IV.  of  Albany ;  /wju  aliont  tW. 
Dliftiivs'bursj,  in  JVew  For/,-,  a  iiosT-villagB  and  town- 
ship  of  Schenectady  co.,  about  23m.  W  .N.M  .  of  Albany  , 
pop.  about  3,200.  ,  ,  -  *  i 

Du'aroliy,  n.  [Gr.  duo,  two,  and  arche.  government. J 
A  form  of  government  in  which  the  power  is  divided 
between  two  individuals. 

Dill>v  r*  ft-  fG.  Fr.  adouher;  from  L.Lat.  adohare,  to  fur- 
nisli'witli  arms.]  To  niiiko  one  a  kniglit  liy  a  blow  on 
tlm  slioulder  with  a  sword. 


"  Knight,  knight  I  What  1 1  umdubh'd  ;  I  have  it  on  my  ihou^der." 
-To  confer  any  dignity  or  new  character. 


600. 


ove. 

— A  town  of  Calaveras  co.,  on  Dry  Creek. 
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“  A  man  of  wealth  is  duhb'd  a  maa  of  worth.”  —Popt. 

—To  teazle  clotti  in  order  to  raise  a  nap  — To  dab;  to 
smear ;  as,  to  duXi  one's  boots  with  grease. 

(Tanning.)  To  dress  leather  with  grease,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tanning 

(Carp.)  To  cut  down  or  reduce  with  an  adze;  as,  to 
dub  a  board. 

(Sports.)  In  angling,  to  dress  a  fly  for  halt. 

To  dub  out.  to  render  an  uneven  surface  level. 

_ v.n.  'To  make  a  liasty,  loud  noise.  (R.) 

Du  Bnr'ry,  Countess.  See  Baurv. 

Dub'bvr,  n.  He  who,  or  tliat  wliich,  duhs. 

_ 1,1  India,  a  globose  bottle  or  vase,  made  of  leather. 

Diib'biliK.  n.  Aet  ef  investing  with  the  dignity  of 
knightliood. 

_ Act  of  conferring  any  new  character  upon. 

_ Smootliing;  dressing;  rubldng;  as,  dubbing  leather. 

—A  greasy  mixture  ol  oil,  tallow,  &c.,  used  for  soltening 
leather.  .  , 

Dub'blns-tool,  n.  A  tool  used  by  carpenters  for 
smootliing  tlie  surface  of  wood. 

Dll  Bellay,  (doo-bel'lai,)  Jean,  a  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  ol  Francis  I.,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Henry  YTII.  of  England  and 
the  Pope,  Paid  III.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  tlie  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  Francis, 
wlio  was  engaged  against  the  emperor  Charles  \.  in 
Provence.  F'alling  into  disgrace  on  the  death  of  thii 
king,  he  retired  to  Rome.  B.  1492  ;  D.  1560.  I  his  car¬ 
dinal  protected  and  encouraged  letters,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  tho  College  of  France  was  founded. 
Rabelais  was  attached  to  his  establishment.— His  brother 
Guillaume  was  one  of  Francis  I.'s  bravest  generals,  and 
was  viceroy  of  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the  Im¬ 
perialists;  he  wrote  some  interesting  memoirs,  which 
he  called  Ogdoades. 

Dllbi'ety,  «.  [Lat.  dubietas.]  Duhionsness. 

Du  bious,  a.  [Lat.  See  Doubt.]  \\  avering  or 

fluctuating  in  opinion  ;  doubting  ;  unsettled  ;  nndeter- 
iiiined;  doubtful;  as,  a  dubious  policy.— Not  clear  or 
plain  ;  anihignons  ;  equivocal;  ns,  dubious  light.— Un¬ 
certain  ;  preearious;  resting  in  doubt. 

Dll'bioiisly,  adv.  In  a  duhions  manner:  douhtfnlly. 
],li'|>j4,llHii<-ss.  u.  Doiihtfiiiness ;  a  state  of  wavering 
and  indecision  of  mind  ;  uncertainty. 

Dii'bitable.  a.  Apt  to  be  doubted;  uncertain. 
Du'bitably,  adv.  In  a  duhitable  manner. 


DUEL 


DUBU 


DUCK 


I>u'bilftnry,  n.  [L. Lat.  diihtitantia.]  Uncertainty; 
state  of  wavering;  Uoiilit.  (u.) 

Dubita'Iioii,  «.  [Lat.  dubitaiio,]  Doubt;  act  of 
doubting. 

Dii'bitative,  tt.  [I^t.  With  predisposi¬ 

tion  to  cloulit. 

I>ubiljia,  (do'>-5^ero^a,)  a  town  and  fort  of  Knropoan 
Turkey,  in  Dusuia,  uu  the  Uima^  2o  in.  from  tiradiska; 
pop.  fi.OOU. 

l>iib'liii«  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  E.  by  the  Irish 
Sea,  N.  by  tlie  coiiisty  of  Meath,  W.  by  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Kildare,  and  by  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
AreOy  3o4  sq.  in.  lu  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
the  lands  are  fertile  and  luxuriant,  but  in  more  remote 
parts,  agriculture  is  not  in  so  tioiirishing  a  state. — 
Jiivers.  The  principal  is  the  Lift'ey.  The  Dodder  is  a 
small  stream,  falling  into  Dublin  Bay.  There  are  two 
canals,  the  Grand  and  the  Koval  canals,  by  which  a 
navigable  communication  is  etTected  between  Dublin 
ami  the  Shannon.  J*op.  421,000. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Liffey  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  before  it  falls  into 
the  splendid  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  is  situated  in  a  co.of  the 
same  name,  prov.  of  Leinster,  Lat.  63®  20'  38"  N.,  Lon. 
6®  17'  30"  \V.  There  are  few  cities  of  tlie  same  propor¬ 
tionate  size  that  exhibit  so  uniform,  handsome,  and 
complete  an  appearance  us  D.  Tlie  streets  are  clean, 
wide,  and  spacious.  .Many  of  them  present  high  claiin.s 
to  architectural  beauty;  and  some  of  the  squares  —  St. 
Stephen's  (or  St*'p’ten's  Grt'en)  in  jmrticular,  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  Europe,  being  a  mile  in  circuit  —  are; 
extremely  imposing.  But  the  great  l»eauty  of  />.,  as  a 
city,  lies  in  its  public  buildings,  which,  in  point  of  design, 
architectural  taste,  and  classic  beauty,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  and  as  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  finish 
to  the  streets,  or  present  a  point  of  siglit  or  attraction 
to  the  ordinary  structures,  the  impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  one  of  harmonious  com)>lete- 
ness,  with  extreme  elegance  and  beauty.  The  city  Inis 
the  form  of  an  elongated  square  or  parallelogram,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  road  of  more  than  nine  miles  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  first  in  antiquity, 
as  in  importance,  is  the  royal  or  official  residence,  called 
the  CastlCy — a  structure  dating  its  erection  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Within  this  residence  are 
contained  the  vice-regal  lodgings  and  dwelling.s  lor  all 
the  chief  functionaries  of  state,  an  extensive  armory, 
treiisury,  war  (»ffice,  ami  official  chambers  for  each  de¬ 
partment,  with  reception-room,  and  a  chapel,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic. 
Next,  as  objects  of  curiosity  or  interest,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Bank  of  Irelami  <  formerly  the  House  of  Par¬ 
liament),  Trinity  College,  the  Custom-house,  and  tlie 
Four  Courts.  There  are  monuments  to  W'ilbam  III.  in 
College  Green;  of  Nelson  in  Sackvillo  Street;  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  with  sev¬ 
eral  others.  To  the  W*.  of  the  city,  and  N.  of  the  river, 
lies  the  splendid  park  and  d<unuin,  with  tlie  vice-regal 
lodge,  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  known 
as  the  Pheeniz  l^rk  —  a  tract  of  w’ood  and  meadow’, 
garden,  plain  and  lawn,  of  three  miles  in  length,  by  two 
in  width,  containing  many  magnificent  trees,  a  large 
herd  of  deer,  ample  accommoriation  for  the  reviews  of 
troops,  and  several  beautiful  drives.  Opposite  the  park, 
with  its  palatial  lodge,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Liffey, 
is  the  celebrated  Kilmainhain  Hospital,  the  “Chelsea” 
of  Ireland.  Nine  bridges,  seven  of  stone  and  tw’o  of 
iron,  of  different  sizes  and  architectural  attraction,  span 
the  silvery  Liffey;  but  though  it  must  he  confessed  that 
D.  presents  to  the  notice  of  the  visitor  a  finer  city  and 
more  magnificent  monuments  of  national  and  private 
taste  than  most  cities  of  Europe  generally,  and  offers  a 
coup  d'ceil  of  cleanliness,  onier,  ami  prosperit}',  not 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  any  town  approaching  to 
such  a  size  and  pt>pnlation,  yet  />.,  like  London,  has 
its  leprous  spots,  its  filth,  penury,  and  vice,  and  which 


Fig.  880.  —  8T.  Patrick’s  c.\thedr.a.l,  (Dublin.) 


appear  more  loathsome  from  the  beauty  and  order 
around,  and  to  which  dirt  and  poverty  clings  like  a  re¬ 
proachful  fester.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  {Fig.  880), 
an  antique  building,  built  in  1190,  and  dedicated  to 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  has  been  lately  completely 
restored,  at  a  cost  of  $1,260,000,  defrayed  by  a  patriotic 
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citizen.  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Bart.,  and  was  re¬ 
opened  for  public  worship  in  1S06.  Christ  Church,  tlie 
ancient  cutliedral  of  Dublin,  built  in  103S,  is  anotlier 
venerable  pile,  containing  some  curious  monuments. 
St.  G(M>rge  s  Cburcli  is  a  superb  edifice,  wilh  a  magni¬ 
ficent  front,  and  spire  200  ft.  high.  No  city,  for  its  size, 
abounds  more  in  ( linritable  institutions.  The.s«Mire  in 
general  well  end<»wed,  ami  some  of  them  are  splendid 
buildings.  There  are  also  many  learned  societies.  The 
chief  trade  of  />.  consists  in  exporting  poplins,  linens, 
jjorter,  and  provisions.  Pop.  206,OuO. 

in  Alabama.,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co.  Pop.  707. 
in  GVoryui,  a  villago  of  Butts  co.,  about  8  m. 
t^.E.  of  Jackson. 

— A  ]»ost-vi)lage.  cap.  of  Laurens  co.,  near  Oconee  River, 
about  120  rn.  W .  by  N.  of  J^avannah. 

Jill,  in  hidiann.,  a  village  of  Parke  co.,  on  Raccoon 
t'reek.  aid.  10  m.  S.K.  of  Rockville, 

— A  post-village  and  towmship  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  46  m.  E. 
of  Indianapolis  ;  pop.  about  1.400. 

in  Kfntach  i/^  a  post-village  of  Graves  co.,  abt. 
11  in.  W.  of  Mayfield. 

in  Manjlaml.  a  p4)st-villago  of  Harford  co.,  abt. 
OS  111.  N.  by  E.  of  Imliunajioiis. 

in  Xt'w  Haiup$hir(>.,i\  post-village  and  town- 
siiip  of  Cheshire  co.,  about  35  m.  S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

Onb'liii.  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the 
Scioto  River,  ahont  12  in.  N.N.W.  of  Coiuinhus. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  poj).  about  2,000. 

I>ub'liii.  in  Penmijlvama.,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co., 
abt.  7  m  N.N.W.  of  Doylestown. 

— .K  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co.;  jmp.  about  1.200. 

Diib'liii  liny*  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  into  w  hich  flows 
tlie  Liffey,  forming  Dublin  harbor.  It  has  2  light-houses, 
one  at  Ilowth  lle£^  on  the  N.,  the  other  at  Kingston  on 
the  S. 

l>iib'lin:^lills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Fulton 
cminty. 

lliibliii  Ntntioii*  (on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad.)  in  H’.  Virginia^  Pulaski  co.,  was  the  scene  of  a 
sharp  action,  fought  May  10, 1804.  between  the  National¬ 
ists  under  Gen.  Crook,  and  a  body  of  Confederates  under 
Gen.  McCausland,  in  w’hich  the  latter  were  defeated. 

Uiibiii^za*  {dnob-nee'za,)  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
on  the  Djerma,  22  m.  from  Sophia.  Manuf.  Iron  works. 
}*op.  6,000. 

Iliibois*  Guillaume,  {(loo-bn'aw\)A  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  D.  in  Brives-la-Gaillurde,  1666.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  apothecary  in  Limousin,  and  became  valet 
to  the  superior  of  the  college  of  St.  Michael  at  Pari.s, 
wliere  he  studied,  and  entered  into  orders.  Being  ap- 
p<iinte(i  private  reader  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Orleans  and  Regent,  he  received  the  rich 
abbey  of  St.  Just,  and  subsequently  became  counsellor 
of  state.  In  1717  he  was  sent  to  England  as  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  sign  the  triple  alliance,  which  had  been  entered 
into  against  Spain,  between  England,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  On  his  return,  he  was  made  minister  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  and  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Cam- 
bray.  In  1721  the  Pope  advanced  him  to  the  cardlnal- 
ate,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  first 
minister  of  state.  From  that  time  he  reigned  absolute 
master,  and  the  French  court,  already  so  depraved,  sank 
still  lower  in  its  vices;  but  happily  liis  death  soon  put 
an  end  to  his  pow'er.  He  possessed  great  taients,  but 
these  were  sullied  and  cloude<i  by  his  vices  of  debauch¬ 
ery,  avarice,  and  guilty  ambition.  D.  172.3. 

Diiboii^'*  in  Plinois,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

I>llboii9'*  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  420  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Putoka,  and  the  E.  Fork  of  White  River.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified  ;  sod,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap.  Jasper.  Pt>p.  about  20.000. 

Du  Bois-Rey  moiiil*  Emil,  a  German  physiologist,  n. 
1818,  in  Berlin.  After  having  zealously  studied  geology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  he  began,  in  1841,  iiis  exami¬ 
nations  and  studies  on  animal  electricity;  to  wliich  he 
has  devoted  most  of  his  life.  In  184:4  appeared  his 
treatise  Veher  den  sog.  Frosch.^trom  und  die  elektro-moto- 
rischen  Fische ;  ami  his  graduation  thesis,  Qua  ajmd 
veteres  de  piscihus  electrioiR  extant  argumenta.  After 
many  years  of  labor  am!  study,  ho  iasued  his,  great  and 
well-known  work,  Untersuchungeji  uber.thierische  Elek- 
tricit'dt,  in  which  he  diffuses  an  entirely  new  idea  and 
theory  on  the  electrical  action  of  the  muscles  and  nerves 
of  the  animal  and  hum.'in  systems.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  and  in  1858  to 
tlie  chair  of  professor  of  physiology  in  the  university. 
D.  is  one  of  the  most  famous  representatives  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  scliool  of  physiology.  Of  his  other  w'orks  are  to  be 
mentioned:  Oexldchtnissrede.  auf  Johannes  MlilUr;  De. 
fibra  Muscularis reactioneul  che.micis  I'isa  est  acuta  ;  and 
Beschreibung  einiger  Vorrichtungen  und  Versuchsweisen 
zu  elektro-physiol.  Zweeken. 

Dubuque',  in  Iowa,  an  E.  county,  bordering  on  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  ;  orca,  about  600  sq.  m.  Hiver.^.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Fall,  and  Little  Makoiiueta  rivers.  ^S'ltr/acc,  un¬ 
even;  f^nV,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Lead.  Cap.  Du¬ 
buque.  J^.  about  50,000. 

—A  city,  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  thecap.  of  the  aliove 
co.,  oil  the  Mississippi,  about  4.60  m.  above  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
Market-House,  City  Hall,  U.  S.  Custom-House,  Episcopal 
seminary,  &c.  D.  is  tlie  depot  for  the  lead-mining  re¬ 
gion  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  centre  of  trade  for  most 
of  N.  Iowa.  From  5  to  10  million  pounds  of  lead  are 
shipped  from  here  annually,  worth  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000.  Manuf.  Iron,  shot,  flour,  lumber,  Ac.  D.  has 
an  extensive  railroad  commerce  with  Chicago,  and  river- 
trade  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  This 
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town  was  first  settled  in  1788  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Fran9ois  Dubuque,  but  the  colony  was  soon  <lriven  away 
by  the  Imlians,  whoblaimod  tlie  territory.  'Du*  whites 
returned  in  1830,  und  from  1833,  the  title  of  the  Imlians 
being  extingnislied,  tlie  town  rapidly  increiised  in  pop. 
and  importance.  Pop.  about  25, 00(i. 

DllVsil*a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Pertaining  to  a  duke; 

having  reference  to  a  duke;  as,  the  ducal  dignity,  a  du¬ 
cal  coronet. 

Dii'(*ally*  adv.  After  tlie  manner  (*f  a  duke. 

l>ii  4'aii$;o*  Charles  Dlpresnk,  {d(m-kauf,)f\  French 
historian  ami  philosopher,  b.  at  Amleux,  1010.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Omstautiuople  under  the  French  /dy¬ 
nasty  of  Emperors,  mr\  other  works,  the  most  celebrateil 
of  wliicli  is  his  Scriptural  Glossary,  a  book  of  constant 
reference.  1).  1G88. 

Diio'at*n.  [Lat.  duchy.]  A  gold  coin,  formerly 

much  used  Ihronghont  tlio  currency  of  Europe.  It  ile- 
rives  its  name  from  the  legemi  tbuml  on  the  first  pieces 
of  the  kind,  which  were  coined  in  Sicilj' iluriiig  the  12th 
century.  The  legemi  runs:  Sit  tihi,  Chri.de, datus. quern, 
iuregis.  Duactus,  “Let  that  flucliy  be  thine,  0  Christ, 
which  thou  rulcst.”  After  the  12th  cent,  tlie  issue  of 
i>.  increased  largely  in  Italy;  Venetian  /?.  were  called 
Le.cchini,  from  Leeca,  where  they  wen*  coined.  In  1559, 
Germany  atl.ipted  the  D.  into  the  currency,  and  shortly 
afterwards  its  use  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  north  eff 
Europe.  The  />.  varies  in  quality  and  weight.  The  or¬ 
dinary  D.,  which  is  current  in  Russia,  Austria,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Ac.,  weighs  54  grains  troy,  and  lia-s  a  value  of  about 
$2.33. 

Dead,  for  a  ducat,  ^Qe>^.’'—Shaki. 

Diioa'to*  (Capo,)  a  cape  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Santa 
Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  It  is  the  Lciicadiau 
]iromonlory,  or  “Lover’s  Leap,”  of  the  ancients. 

Ducntooii'*  n.  [Sp.  dwra/on.]  A  silver  coin  formerly 
used  in  some  European  states:  a  little  ducat. 

Duolin'toaii*  in  a  post-office  of  Door  co. 

Diioliosii«s  {doo-shain' ,)  Ani)h£,  h  French  historian.  B. 
1684.  He  pnblislied  a  series  of  original  w<uk8  on  the 
History  of  France,  in  5  vols.  folio;  ami  was  named  the 
“father  of  Krench  history.”  D.  1640. 

Diiclie»'noi<#*  Josephine  Ri  fin,  a  celebrated  French 
actress,  B.  1777.  She  performed  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
from  1802  till  18.30.  D.  1835. 

Du<»h'esj4*  n.  [Fr.  duchesse.']  The  consort  nr  widow 
of  a  duke;  also,  a  lady  holding  the  sovereignty  of  an 
imiependent  duchy  ;  ns,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Diioll'y*  n.  [Fr.  A  dukedom;  territory  or 

jurisdiction  of  a  duke  or  duchess;  as,  the  Z>wc/<y  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Duoli'y-court*  n.  The  seigneurial  or  sovereign  court 
of  law  of  a  duchy, 

Dii'oiK*  Jean  Franc.-ois,  a  French  dramatist,  b.  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  1733.  Ho  took  Shakspeare  for  his  model,  and 
the  majority  of  his  plays  nre  free  imitations  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  jioet,  altered  to  accommodate  the  taste  of  the  times, 
D.  1S16. 

Duck*  {duk,)  n.  [Swed.  duk,  cloth  ;  Oer.  tuch,  intensive 
of  L.  Sax.  tog.]  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  of 
light  texture.  use«l  for  small  sails,  bed-sacking,  awnings, 
Ac.;  also,  a  description  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel; 
ns,  duck  trousers. 

Duck*  n.  [See  the  verb.]  (Zobl.)  See  Anas. 

— A  sudden  inclination  of  tlie  head  downwani,  ns  a  mark 
of  respect  or  obeisance;  —  derived  from  the  action  of 
a  duck  in  water;  as,  “  witliont  duck  or  nod.”  {Milton.) 
— A  stone  made  to  ricochet  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
as,  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes.  See  Drake. 

— v.a.  [Ger.  iDicAwi.  See  Dip  and  Dive.]  To  dip;  to  Im¬ 
merse  ;  to  plunge  into  water,  and  suddenly  w'ithdraw  ; 
as,  to  duck  a  huther  in  the  sea.  —  To  plunge,  as  the  head, 
in  water,  and  immediately  withdraw  it;  ns,  to  duck  a 
child  in  a  wash-tub.  —  To  drop  the  liead  by  a  sudden 
motion,  to  evade  a  missile;  as,  “  the  bullets  will  duck 
his  head  asi<ie.” (Niei/f.) — To  how;  to  stoop;  to  bend 
the  head  obsequi<»usly  ;  —  fidlowed  by  to  in  most  cases. 

“  The  learned  pate  ducks  Co  the  golden  fool." — SAaks. 

— n.  To  plunge  into  water,  and  immediately  withdraw; 
to  dip;  to  take  a  header  intt»  wabr.  —  To  how;  to 
cringe;  to  incline  the  head,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  rever¬ 
ence,  or  deference. 

Du<*k*  n.  [Dan.  dukke.]  A  word  of  endearment,  im¬ 
plying  a  pet,  a  darling;  any  fondly  regarded  object;  as, 
a  duck  of  a  man,  a  duck  of  a  dress.  Ac. 

"  My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a." — Shaks. 

Dnok'-bill,  n.  (Zool.)  See  ORNiTnoRiiTNCHUs. 

Duok'-bllk'd,  a.  Having  a  bill  or  beak  resembling 
that  of  a  duck. 

Diiok  Crook,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Kent  co. ; 
pop.  about  4,500. 

_ Forms  the  boundary  between  New  Castle  and  Kent 

cos.,  and  enqities  into  Delaware  Bay. 

Diiok  Crook,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Walker 
county. 

Duck  Crook*  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Marren  co. 

Duck  Crook,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Madison 
CO.,  about  IS  m.  N.N.W.  of  Anderson  ;  about  750. 

—Joins  the  Whitewater  River  near  Brookville. 

Diiok  Crook,  in  Ohio,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  River, 
which  it  enters  about  2  m.  above  Marietta. 

Duok'or,  n.  One  who  ihicks,  plunges,  or  goes  head- 
foremost  into  water. —  A  cringer;  an  obsequious  de¬ 
pendant  :  one  who  fawns  upon,  or  bends  to. 

Duok'ors,  in  Kenhtcky,  a  post-office  of  Woodford  co. 

Duck-hawk.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Peregrine  Falcon. 

l>uck  Hill,  in  Mississijgn,  a  post-office  of  Carroll 
county. 

Duck'inST-stOOl,  n.  A  chair  in  which  scolding  and 
vixenish  wives  were  formerly  securely  fastened,  to  r»- 
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ceive  the  punishment  of  being  ducked  in  water.  The 
woman  was  placed  in  the  chair  with  her  arms  drawn 
backwards:  a  bar  was  placed acniss  her  back  and  iiisiile 
her  elbows,  while  another  bar  held  her  upnghp  in  this 
uncomfortable  position  she  was  securely  tied  with  cords. 
The  persons  appointed  to  carry  out  the  pnnishiiient.  by 
raising  their  end  of  the  beam,  caused  tlie  unfortunate 
ouUirit  to  go  overhead  into  the  water.  By  pulling  down 
their  end  with  a  chain,  she  was  once  more  brought  to 
the  surface;  and  the  ducking  was  repeated,  according 
to  the  greatness  of  her  offence.  Sometunes  the  D.  S.  was 
combined  with  a  tumbrel.  A  D.  .S',  of  this  descriptio 
(Kig.  881)  was  in  use  at  Leominster,  Eiig.,  up  to  the  je.ir 
18(»a:  the  beam  was  feet  in  length.  Ihe  practice  o 
using  the  D.  S.  commenced  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  had 


fig.  881.  —  DUCKIXU-STOOL. 

almost  died  out  by  the  close  of  the  18th.  The  clicking- 
stool,  ohon  coiifouudeil  with  the  Zl.  *S'.,  was  a  ditfereiit 
punishment;  it  was  used  unreservedly  for  men  and 
women,  who  were  fixed  in  a  st(»l  at  their  own  doors,  to 
be  pelted  and  hooteii  at  by  the  mob, 

]>nek  Islaink  off  the  coast  of  Great  Maiiitoulm 
Island,  in  Lake  Huron.  ,  ,  , 

{duk'lcgd,)a.  Having  short  legs,  like 

a  duck. 

Dttck-Uggfd.  short-waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is. 

That  Bbe  must  rise  ou  tiptoes  for  a  kiss.” — Vryden. 

Ikuck'Iiii;;,  n.  A  young,  tender  duck. 

Wiu-k'-iiioat,  l»iiok'»-meat.ti.  (IM.)  See  Lemna. 
Uiiok  Kiver.  in  Tennessee,  rises  near  the  W  .  base  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  after  a  general  S-W., 
IV.,  and  N.W.  course  of  about  250  m.,  enters  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  in  Humphreys  co. 

— A  post-olfice  of  Hickman  co. 

Duck  River,  in  irisconsin,  rising  in  Outagamie  co., 
and  flowing  N.E.  through  Brown  co.,  into  Green  Bay. 
Diiek's'-foot.  n.  (lint.)  See  Podophyllum. 
I»iick'-wee«l,  ».  (Bot.)  Same  as  Duck-meat,  bee 

Lemha.  ,  ,.  .  , 

Dil'oluM.  Cn.AnLES  Pineau,  a  French  novelist,  B.  at  D\- 
nan,  in  Brittany,  ITOo,  became  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  ami  succeeded  Voltaire  ns  historiograiiher  of 
France.  His  iirincipal  work  is.  Considerations  sar  les 
Mceurs  dll  ■s.wii’n’.  Siicte.  D.  1772. 
litiorosH'  fktrttioii,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-onice  ot  bt. 
Bernard  parish.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

(ditW.)  n.  [Fr.  d«it,  from  Lut.  ductus — duco.  to 
lead  1  Anv  tube  or  canal  for  the  conduct  and  transmission 
of  a  fluid  or  other  substance,  particularly  in  tbe  inter¬ 
nal  structure  of  animals  or  plants;  as.  the  capillary  duct. 
Riic'tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ducliUs,  from  duco,  I  lead, 
draw.)  Ea-sy  to  be  led,  ilrawn,  or  managed;  docile; 
tractable;  pliant;  yielding;  flexible. 

*‘  Their  desigoing  leaders  cannot  desire  a  more  ductile  and  easy 

people  to  work  upon.”  —  Addison. 

_ _ Xhat  may  bo  spun  or  drawn  out  into  tvire-like  threads 

or  processes  ;  as,  a  ductile  metal. 

"  All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile.  '—Sacon. 
Duc't.llely,  adv.  In  a  pliant,  ductile  manner;  yield- 

Ruc'Vileness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ductile. 
IFuotirity.  n.  [Fr.  ductilitc.]  (l‘hy.dcs.)  The  power  pos¬ 
sessed  bv  certain  bodies,  and  especially  by  the  nietal.s,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in 
length,  while  their  diameter  is  diminished,  without  frac¬ 
ture  or  separation.  Aiiioug  the  metals  it  may  be  called 
the  property  of  being  able  to  bo  drawn  out  into  wires. 
The  order  of  the  metals  which  are  ductile  is  almost  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  order  of  those  which  are  malleable;  it  is  as 
follows  ;  -  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin, 
lead,  nickel,  palladium,  cadmium.  Platinum  wire  has 
been  produced  only  •j-oUiJ*'*  tlb^'htter 

Glass  is  exceedingly  duc  tile  at  a  high  temperature.  Ihe 
property  is  also  possessed  by  other  substances;  such 
gums,  glues,  resins,  Ac.,  when  softened  by  moisture  or 

Diictiliin'eter,  n.  [Ductility,  and  Gr.  mr.tron,  a  meas¬ 
ure.]  An  instrument  for  comparing  the  ductility  of  lead, 

Dmi'tler.  v.  a.  An  English  proyincialism  for  to  confuse 
or  oyerpower  with  noise.  ,  ,  . 

Oud'der,  n.  One  who  peddles  in,  or  hawks  about,  spu¬ 
rious  or  flashy  articles  for  sale. 

Dud'tlery,  n.  Locally,  in  England,  a  rag-and-bone 
shot);  amarine-store.  * 

niidiceoii,  (dui'n,)  n.  [Gor.  degen.  a  sword,  allied  to 
bans^  lit,  to  shariien.]  A  small  dirk  or  dagger,  or  the 
handle  therefor;  as,  “  It  was  a  seryiceable  (iwlsreoti.  — 

Hudihras.  ,  ,  ,  *. 

Biidfifeoiist  n.  [W.  dyoe.n.]  Inward  anger  or  resenL 
Dient ;  aulleiinesuj  concealed  malice  or  ill-will ;  discord. 


“  Civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high."— 

DiKlevant,  Madame.  See  Sand,  (Georges.) 
I>u<llev.(di«I'ir,)  Edmund,  an  English  minister  of  state 
under  Henry  VII.,  B.  lfU2,  executed  with  Enipson  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following 

John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  b.  1502,  was  tlie  father 
of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  whom  he  married  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  (q.  v.)  He  was  executed  for  treason.  Iboo.  —  Am¬ 
brose,  another  son  of  the  Duke,  B.  1520  was 
“  Good  Earl  of  Warwick."  D.  1589.  -  Robert,  his  hith 
sou,  see  Leicest,  r,  (  EaRl  of.)-Sir  Robert  son  of  the 
last-iiameit.  ami  of  the  Lady  Douglas,  B.  laid,  was  cele¬ 
brated  fur  his  skill  in  liydraiilic  engineering.  D.  IbJO. 
l>il<riev«  in  England,  an  iinpurtaiit  towii  in  the  co.  o\ 
WorceiTter,  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Birmingham.  Manuf. 
Nails,  flint  glass,  and  iron  implements.  Mining,  smelt¬ 
ing  ore,  and  quarrying  limestone  are  extensively  carried 

on.  ibm.  49.778.  ,2,,  t .  -i- 

Dml'ley.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  abt.  2i 
111.  N.N'VV.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Uiitl'ley.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 

_ X  village  of.Jacksonco.,nht.  60ni.  S.  by  E.ol  Indianapolis. 

Winl'lev,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mitchell  co.,  abt.  »i  m. 
N.N.W.'of  Cedar  Falls. 

—A  village  of  Polk  co.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  abt.  10 
m.  below  Fort  Des  Moines. 

IFikI'IcV.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  townsmp 
of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  50  in.  S.W.  of  Boston  ;  p'-p.  abt.  2,-00. 
I>n<riev.  in  Missouri,  a  post-oltice  ol  Carroll  co. 
Wild'ley.  in  aV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  ol  Wayne  co., 

abt.  76ni.  N.  of  Wamiiigton. 

I>u<riey,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Hardin  co., 
abt.  00  Ill.  N.W.  of  Cidnnibus  ;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

WiKl'IeV,  in  Penmylrania,  a  P.  O.  of  Huntingdon  co. 
Minriej'towu.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  ot  Jackson 
CO.,  abt*.  78  111.  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

I>u<l'l<*.VVille.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Tallapoosa 

CO.,  abt.  150  m.  E.S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

villo,  in  Illinois,  a  jtost-office  of  Bond  co. 
1>IUIM,  n.pl.  Ca-st-oft-  garments;  old  clothes  ;  —  Bomo- 
times  used,  in  a  colloquial  and  vulgar  sense,  for  wearing 

apparel  ill  general.  ,  -  . 

One,  (du,)  a.  [Fr.  dil,  pp.  of  derqir  ;  But  debto  debitas, 
to  owe  — d«,  and  hube",  to  have,  bee  Have.]  Owed, 
owing-  that  ought  to  l.e  paid  or  done  to  another;  as, 
there  is  twenty  dollars  due  to  liini,  to  pay  dw.  respect, 

Xc.  —  Proper  ;'  fit ;  appnqiriato ;  suitable  ;  becoming  ; 
a.s,  I  shall  apply  it  to  its  due  purpose.  —  Seasonable ; 
exact;  ttiivt  onglit  to  Itave  arrived,  or  to  be  pre.sent,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  specified;  as,  a  bill  due  four  iiiuntbs  alter 
date,  lie  is  due  by  tbe  next  mail,  Ac. 

Eve  witblQ,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared  for  diuncr."— Jfdlon. 
—adv.  Directly:  straightly;  exactly;  duly;  as,  a  ship 
heading  f/?/?  South. 

— n.  That  winch  is  owed  or  owing;  that  which  one  con¬ 
tracts  to  pay,  do,  or  perform  for  another;  that  which 
law  or  justice  requires  to  he  paid  or  done;  that  which 
office,  rank,  station,  social  relations,  or  estahlished  rules 
of  right  or  decorum  require  to  ho  given,  paid,  or  done; 
that  which  is  demanded  by  legal  or  moral  right ;  as, 
give  every  man  his  dm.\ 

“  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit."— 

—Right;  lust  title;  proper  claim. 

11.  (Law.)  An  acknowledgment  of  a  debt 
in  writing.  It  differs  from  a  promissory  note  in  many 
particulars.  It  is  not  payable  to  order,  nor  is  it  assign¬ 
able  by  mere  indorsement. — BouvitT. 

?j..  IFr.,  from  Ijiit.  due.llwniy  L.  Lat.  diullimti  — 
from  duo,  two;  It.  duello.]  A  premeditated  combat 
between  two  persons,  for  tlie  puri>ose  of  deciding  soine 
private  ditt'ereiice,  or  establishing  some  real  or  faiicitul 
point  of  lioiior;  a  single  combat ;— hence,  any  duality 
of  personal  contention,  contest,  or  competition.  — bee 
DUEILINQ.  ...  ,  . 

— r.  «.  or  a.  To  meet  as  foes,  and  engage  in  single  combat 
“  He  might  have  been  genteelly  duelled  Into  another  world.  South. 
Du  el,  in  Dakota,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Minnesota, 
and  watered  by  Sioux,  Wood,  and  Wlietstoue  rivers. 
Du'eller,  n.  Oue  wlio  fights  a  duel,  or  single  combat; 

a  duellist.  „  „  ,  .  ,  , 

Hu'vlling.  n.  Act  or  practice  of  fighting  in  single 
combat.  — Duels  usually  arise  out  of  private  quarrels, 
and  tlie  general  practice  is  for  tlie  party  insulted  to 
send  a  friend  to  demand  an  apology.  If  he  refuses,  he 
is  requested  to  name  his  friend  ;  and  the  two  friends,  or 
seconds  as  they  are  called,  arrange  the  preliminaries  .for 
the  combat.  They  also  choose  the  ground,  regulate  the 
mode  of  fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the  combatants 
hands,  and  enforce  compliance  with  the  rules  winch 
they  liave  decided  upon.  Although  the  duel  is  now  ot 
very  rare  occurrence,  it  is  comparatively  a  modern  in- 
stitnlion.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  no 
such  practice  existed,  and  the  word  duelluin  meant  a 
war  between  two  nations.  Afterwards,  under  the  be¬ 
lief  that  God  would  interfere  miraculously  in  behalf  of 
the  innocent  against  the  guilty,  judicial  disputes  were 
decided  tlirougliout  Europe  by  trial  by  battle.  (See 
Blttle,  or  B.attel.)  Probably  tlie  duel  originated  in  a 
belief  in  the  same  principle.  It  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  among  the  Germanic  nations.  Louis  le  D5bon- 
naire  was  tlie  first  French  king  who  permitted  dispu¬ 
tants  to  resort  to  arms.  Henri  II.  proliibited  D  on 
account  of  a  combat  between  liis  friend  Francois  de  la 
Chastaignerie  and  Guv  Cliabot  de  Jarnac,  in  wliich  the 
latter  was  slain.  The  practice  of  I).,  however,  still 
continued.  Franejois  I.  openly  encouraged  it,  and  set  an 
exanijile  by  ciiallenging  Charles  Y.  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  to  put  down  the  practice;  Imt  to 
such  an  extent  was  it  carried  ou  during  the  sovereignty 
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of  Henri  IV.,  that  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of  s 
rei-ii  4,000  gentlemen  lost  their  lives  in  duels.  Henii 
was  compelled  by  p. ipular  feeling  to  endeavor  to  R'>ulish 
tlie  custom  by  adding  death  in  extreme 
penalties  then  in  force.  He,  however,  did  not  1  ^  ■ 

ail  unfavorable  eye  upon 

very  unlawful,  it  became  very  fashionable.  1>'>'  '  R  « 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  D.  became  so  prevalent  that  it  w.is 
said  ill  Paris  tliat  no  Frem  linian  was  worth  looking  at 
unless  lie  had  killed  his  man.  Altliungli  l>.  was  soeoiii- 
inoii,  tlie  law  against  it  was  carried  out  w_ith  great 
rigor,  and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  re¬ 
nown  were  beheaded  for  persisting  in  fighting.  During 
Louis  XlV.'s  reign,  duels  of  three,  lour,  and  hve  a  side 
werecoiiimoii;  but  the  king  at  last  enlorced  tlie  laws 
with  such  firmness,  that,  for  the  time,  D.  was  almost 
abolished.  D.  npiiears  to  have  hes-ii  introdiieed  into 
England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  but 
it  was  principally  in  its  public  or  juilicml  forni  Private 
£).  was  very  prevalent  in  the  reign  ot  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  (leclinetl  during  tlie  Common  wealth,  hut  hroke  out 
again  ill  tbo  reign  of  Cliarles  II  During  the  '•''ign  of 
William  111.  attempts  were  made  to  abolisli  I>.  ,  amt  in 
1712  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  was 
tlirown  out,  notwitlistaiiding  tliat  its  objects  had  been 
Btruiiglv  advocated  in  Queen  Anne's  speech.  After  the 
wearing  of  swords  was  aliandoned,  Zl.  diiniiiished  for  a 
time:  but  Ihe  pistol  soon  began  to  take  the  jdace  of 
that  weapon.  After  a  time,  chance  took  the  idaee  of 
skill,  and  ghastly,  albeit  ahsnrd.  duels  were  tought  at 

two  or  tliree  paces,  one  pistol  being  loaded  and  Ihe  oilier 
not.  This  sort  of  Z>.  seems  to  have  reach  edits  climax  when 
the  disputants  made  choice  by  lot  between  two  pills,  one 
made  of  bread,  and  the  other  containing  poison  from 
Hiis  point  D.  declined,  and  lias  now  quite  fallen  into 
disrepute:  in  England,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
abolished.  Bv  tlie  laws  of  that  country,  any  man  kill¬ 
ing  another  in'  a  duel,  however  fair  it  may  have  been,  is 
considered  guilty  of  murder:  but  in  1- iighiml,  as  in 
France,  D.  is  not  looked  upon  unfavorably  by  tbe  public, 
and  no  jury  has  been  found  who  would  convict  any  one 
charged,  in  the  case  of  a  fair  duel.  The  duels  among 
the  German  students  are  merely  fencing-matches  with 
sharp  weapons;  and  although  some  ugly  cuts  in  the 
face  are  given  and  received,  ftiey  are  never  ab^ 
lutely  dangerous,  as  armed  seconds  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  any  serious  wounds.  D.  has  lieen 
known  in  tlie  U.  States  since  the  original  settlement, 
the  first  duel  taking  place  in  1621,  at  Plyiiiniitli.  Among 
tlie  most  celebrated  duels  fought  in  tliis  coniitiy  are 
tlie  following  :  Gen.  Hamilton  and  L’ol.  Burr,  in  1894, 
ill  which  the  funner  was  killed  ;  Henry  Clay  and  Joijn 
Rundolph,  in  1826:  Benton,  in  closing  his  account  of 
the  figlit,  says :  “  Certainly  duelling  is  bad,  but  not  quite 
80  ba«l  as  its  substitutes— revolvers,  bowie-knives,  hlack- 
cuarding,  and  street  assassination  under  the  pretence 
of  self-defence.”  Gen.  Jackson  killed  Mr  Dickinson  in 
a  duel,  and  was  also  engaged  in  other  aftairs.  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton  killed  a  Mr.  Lucas,  and  ha*i  other  affairs  of  honor  on 
his  hands.  By  the  common  law,  when  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  duel  is  killed,  the  survivor  and  the  seconds  are 
guilty  of  murder,  and  the  participtints  in  a  duel  where 
there  is  nofabil  result,  are  held  liable  formisdemeanor; 
but  many  of  the  States  have  modified  this  rule  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment,  and  in  more  than  half  the  Union  the 
legislation  against  duelling  has  been  ineffective.  In  the 
Nortliern  Shites,  nevertheless,  the  ibree  of  opinion  is 
strongly  against  duelling.  In  the  American  navy  and 
army,  an  officer  implicateii  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  offi¬ 
cer,  eitlier  as  principal  or  second,  is  liable  to  be  cashiered 
upon  conviction  by  a  ctjurt-martial. 

_ p  a  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to.  a  duel ;  requi¬ 
site  for  a  duel ;  as,  dudJing  pistols.  WwduelHny  code.  Ac. 

n.  A  dueller;  one  who  meets  and  fights 
another  acc<»rding  to  the  code  of  lionor;  one  who  up- 
hoMs  the  theory  and  practice  of  duelling;  as,  a  noted 

duellist.  rs  r 

“  He  hath  no  honour  lost,  our  duellists  say.  —  Ben  Joneon. 
Diirl'lo.  n.  [It.]  A  (liml,  or  single  combat. 

—Practice  of  duelling:  code  of  laws  which  regulates 
duels,  or  affairs  of  lionor. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bonl  with 
you  :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it." — Shake. 

Dueit'iia.  n.;  pZ  Duennas,  [Sp.  dneiia,  from  Lat. 
domina,  the  mistress  of  a  family.  See  Dominate,]  An 
old  widow,  or  other  elderly  female,  placed  in  attendance 
on  a  younger  woman,  as  a  safeguard. 

**I  bribed  her  duenna." —  Pope. 

—The  title  formerly  given  to  the  lady  in-waiting  on  the 
queens  of  Spain. 

«.  [It.  dustfo.]  (Mas.)  A  two-part  composition, 
either  vocal  or  instniinoiit.il.  with  or  without  a  bass  and 
accompaniment.  To  lonii  a  good  D..  theexeoution  should 
lie  prettv  equally  distributed  between  the  two  jiarts; 
the  melo'dies  so  connected,  intermingled,  and  dependent 
on  each  other,  as  to  he  entirely  inseparable,  hut  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  related  and  concinnous  when  heard 
together.  „  ,  .  . 

Dufaiire',  Jules  Armand  Stanislas,  a  French  sbites- 
man,  B.  1798.  Becoming  an  influential  member  of  the 
liberal  party  in  tbe  Olianiberof  Deiiuties,  he  liecanie 
Minister  oi  the  Interior  in  1848—9;  Minister  of  Justice 
1871 ;  and  in  1874-5  he  became  a  member  of  the  Broglie 
cabinet. 

Dufr,  n.  A  term  applied  by  sailors  to  a  pudding  made 
of  suet  and  flour,  occasionally  with  raisins  added;  as, 

pluni-d«^.  1  .  j  r 

Duffel.' IFiiinp,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  kind  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  resembling  frieze. 

Dufferiii.  Frederick  Temple  Blackwood,  Earl  or, 
an  English  author  and  statesman,  B.  1826,  after  holding 
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Tuvi-'U-^  tif  stjitf  in  1872  Govornor* 

Geiicnil  (»(  (^tnaUi.  1 1  is  fnmi  High  Latitudts  IR 

a  work  <>(  hijili  inteit*8t  ‘lul  value. 

Ilu'lroiiitis  «.  (.W<‘r»,)  An  orthorliombic  mineral, 
found  uesir  Aileutown,  N.  J. 

DiifrcMioy'Hite,  n.  {Min.)  An  orthorhombic  min¬ 
eral.  Sp.  gr,  5  o49.  Lutitrc  iiietullic;  color  blackish 
lead-gray;  »troak  rfddish-browu.  C'o/aj).  Sulphur  2210, 
arsenic  20*72,  lead  67*18“  100. 

Du;?,  n.  [Swed.,  Uoth.  to  suckle;  Saiisk.  duh^ 

to  milk;  probably  allied  to  llcb.  dnd^  brejist,  pap.J  The 
pap  or  nipple  of  the  breast;  now  ai»plieii  only  lo  a  cow 
or  other  beast,  unless  in  contempt, 

“Dying  with  moiber's  duy  l^ctweca  its  lips." — Shak*. 

1»HK,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Dio,  q.  v. 

Dll  Ljaiiiiiai;?',  in  .-ir/rareso^,  a  village  of  Jef- 

fersou  CO. 

Dti';?aii«viile,  in  Kentucl  i/y  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Du;?'Uale,  55iR  Willi vM,  uu  English  antiquary  and 
herald,  it  at  Coleshilt,  Warwickshire,  IbUo.  Ho  was 
made  Chester  herald  in  1014;  accompanied  Charles  1. 
throughout  the  civil  war  ;  and  after  the  Kestoration,  on 
being  appointed  Garter  king-at  unns,  received  the  honor 
of  Knighthood.  Hi)^  chief  work  is  the  Monasticum  An- 
glicanum  ;  but  he  als<>  wrote  The  Baronage  o/ B>tghi7id, 
3  voU. ;  The  History  of  SL  J\iurs  Cathrdral ;  Originrs 
Juridicales^  and  several  other  works  of  merit.  The 
“  Monasticon ’*  was  the  joint  work  of  Dngdale  and 
Koger  Dodsworth,  and  appeared  in  3  vols.  folio;  the 
first  vol.  in  1655,  the  third  in  1^73.  A  new  and  con¬ 
siderably  extended  edition  was  projected  in  1812,  and 
completed  in  6  vols.  folio,  in  1830,  1).  16  6. 

Du;;'clemo'iia,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Catahoula 
parish,  on  Bayou  Castor,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Harrison¬ 
burg. 

Du;?  llilU  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co, 

Dii;?Oiil'illicr,  a  French  general,  native  of  Guadaloupe, 
B.  1736.  lie  early  entered  the  army,  and  after  honorable 
service,  for  wliich  he  received  the  cross  of  St.  Jamls,  he 
retired  to  Martini«jue,  where  he  j^isses.sed  a  large  C'-tate 
previously  to  the  French  Revolution.  He  espmised  tin* 
Rcpnldiain  cause,  and  being  nominated  colonel  of  the 
national  guards  of  the  island,  lie  defended  it  against  a 
body  of  royalist  troops  sent  from  France.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  France,  a.nd  being  made  commander-in- 
chi«‘f  of  the  army  in  Italy,  he  gained  many  important 
advantages  over  the  Austro-Sardinian  army.  He  took 
Toulon,  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  in  1793.  He  next 
commamlei!  the  army  of  the  Ea'<teru  Pyrenees,  and,  in 
1794,  g  lined  the  battle  of  Alberdes,  ami  seized  the  post 
of  Montesquieu,  taking  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2,000 
prisoners.  He  continued  his  career  of  victory  till  he 
fell  in  an  engagement  at  St.  Sebastian,  1794. 

Du';?onsr9  {ZoTil.)  See  M\x.\ThE. 

Du$;'-oul,  n.  A  kind  of  canoe  hollowed  out  of  a  log  or 
trunk  of  a  tree,  used  on  the  Western  rivers  of  tlie  U. 
States. 

Du;?  a  locality  in  Missouri,  19  ni.  S.  W.  of 

Springliebl,  memorable  for  a  skirmish  that  occurred 
Aug.  2d,  1861,  between  bodies  of  Union  and  Confederate 
troop.s,  commanded  by  Gens.  Lyon  and  Rains,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  which  the  latter  sustained  a  reverse.  Loss  on 
both  sitles  trifling. 

Rfivfi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
naval  otficers  of  France,  was  B.  1673,  at  St.  ’Malo,  left  the 
school  at  Caen,  where  he  was  to  have  studied  theology, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  g(M)d-for-nothing  fellow,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  sea.  His  career,  which  was  very 
brilliant,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  extend 
ing  from  1689  to  1697,  and  the  second  from  1697  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  During  the  former,  ho  cruised  about 
as  a  sort  of  privateer,  inflicting  immense  damage  on  tbe 
enemies  of  France.  The  English  merchantmen  suffered 
severely  from  his  attacks.  In  the  Channel,  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Holland,  in  the  Spanish  Main, 
everywhere  fortune  followed  D.  T.  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  daring  exjdoits,  admitted  him  into  the 
stiite  navy,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  frigate, 
The  second  part  of  his  career  was  as  brilliant  a.s  the 
first.  In  1707  he  engaged  a  part  of  the  English  fleet  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  burned  one  ship,  captured 
three  others,  and  about  60  tran.'sporls ;  but  the  must 
gloriotis  of  bis  triumphs  was  the  attack  and  capture  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  1711,  after  hostilities  had  lasted  for  11 
days.  The  city  was  ransomed  for  610,000  cruzados.  The 
South  American  expedition  of  D.  T.,  which  cost  Portu¬ 
gal  in  all  about  30,000,000  francs,  put  the  seal  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  French  commander.  lie  was  succes¬ 
sively  named  chef  d  escadrt,  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  lieutenant-general,  and  naval  commander  at 
Brest.  In  1731,  Louis  XV.  sent  D.  T.  into  the  Levant,  to 
chastise  tlie  barbarians  inhabiting  the  neighboring 
coasts,  and  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  damages  done  to 
Frencli  commerce.  In  this,  also,  D.  T.  w<is  successtul. 
D.  1736. 

0u;?uescllu,  Bertr.vxi),  {doo-gaVklang.)  a  renowned 
French  warrior  and  statesman,  and  Constable  of  trance 
in  the  14th  cent.,  was  born  about  1314.  Though  de¬ 
formed  in  person,  and  of  a  fierce  and  untractable  dis¬ 
position  in  his  youth,  he  persevered  in  his  endeavors  to 
eclipse  these  defects  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  actions:  an<l 
mainly  to  him  must  be  attributed  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  Normandy,  Guienne,  ami  Poitou.  D.  wa-s 
captured  by  the  brave  English  commander.  Sir  Jolni 
Chandos.at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  1364, and  was  ransomed 
for  100,000  francs.  Sent  to  subdue  the  roving  companies 
of  soldiery,  then  wasting  France,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  liead,  and  led  them  to  foreign  wars.  While  serv¬ 
ing  in  Spain  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  was  again 
made  prisoner  hy  the  English  under  the  Black  Prince, 
hut  was  soon  liberated,  lie  was  soon  after  made  cou- 


stablo  of  France.  Suspicion  unjustly  falling  upon  him, 
he  proudly  resigned,  and  deternnned  to  retire  to  Spain. 
Before  setting  out  he  went  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  the 
CJistle  of  Kamlan,  and  there  D.  13s0.  So  highly,  indeed, 
was  he  esteemed  even  by  his  enemies,  that  tl»e  governor 
insisted  on  placing  the  keys  of  the  fortress  mi  tlio  coffin 
of  the  hero.  There  are  several  French  Lives  of  this 
hero,  and  a  new  History  of  his  Life  and  TinuSy  by  D.  F. 
Jamieson,  was  pubii>hcd  in  1864. 

Dii;?uotia«  {du-gure'she'a,)n.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
Old.  Ammacei?.  The  only  interesting  species  is  iKgui- 
tarensis,  a  native  of  Guiana,  wliich  furnishes  the  strong 
elastic  wood  called  lancewood.  This  is  cliieffy  used  by 
coach-mukei*s. 

Dll  idu,  a  mountain  of  Venezuela,  in  South  America, 
stands  in  Lat.  3®  30'  N.,  ami  Lon.  66°  lu'  W.  It  is  of 
conspicuous  form,  being  perpendicular  on  two  sides,  and 
bare  at  the  summit.  Rising,  moreover,  to  the  height 
of  8,500  ft.,  it  forms  a  safe  landmark  fur  the  voyager  on 
tlie  Orinoco. 

Diii»»biir;?4  {doo'U-hoorg.)  a  strong  town  of  Rhenish 
Pnis>ia,  on  the  Rhine,  14  m.  from  Diisseldorf.  Manuf. 
Woo! leiis.col tons, soap,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pup.  14.165. 

Diiko«  71.  [Lat.  (/t/j*,  a  leader,  a  general ;  Fr.  dwe;  It. 
i/Mca.j  An  honorary  title  given  in  England  and  in 
Franco  to  noblemen,  or  military  coiiinianders  of  the 
highest  rank.  Tli©  term  is  first  used  in  history  in  G^n. 
x.x.wi.  15,  with  reference  to  the  grandsons  of  Esau,  and 
probably  signifies  their  jiGsition  as  heuils  or  founders 
of  families  or  tribes,  as  it  could  have  no  ]K>litical  mean¬ 
ing  further  than  this  at  that  early  period.  It  was  ap¬ 
plied  as  an  especial  title  of  rank  to  the  military  gov- 
ernoi*s  of  provinces  of  the  Roman  eniiiiro  abt.  the  year 
325,  ill  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  they 
ceased  to  exercise  the  civil  functions  which  liad  liitherto 
formed  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Roman  governors  or 
procurators.  There  were  from  30  to  40  of  these  duces 
or  dukes,  10  of  whom  were  jiurticularly  ili&tiiiguished 
by  the  appellation  of  cowe.-t.or  companion,  in  allusion  to 
the  closer  relationship  into  which  tliey  were  brought  to 
the  emperor,  by  virtue  of  the  higli  dignity  with  which 
they  had  been  invested.  The  title  of  comes  in  late  ages 
became  count,  and  then  implied  a  rank  subordinate  to 
that  of  duke,  although  it  luul  previously  been  superior 
to  it.  (See  Count.)  The  early  Roman  counts  and 
dukes  w'ere  distinguislied  by  wearing  a  golden  bablrick 
or  band,  and  they  received  considerable  emoluments 
from  the  state,  to  enable  them  to  support  their  dignity 
in  a  becoming  manner.  Their  power  was  entirely  re¬ 
stricted  to  their  military  command,  other  officers  being 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues  and  administer  justice,  i 
The  title  of  D.  was  preserved  in  succeeding  ages,  and! 
for  the  most  part  applied  to  military  commanders  of. 
high  rank,  by  the  northern  tribes,  who  asserted  their 
supremacy  over  the  south  of  Europe  in  (he  latter  days 
of  the  Roman  empire.  At  the  time  of  the  comiuest  it 
wjis  given  to  persons  exercising  almost  absolute  and 
kingly  p<)wer  over  large  tnicts  of  t»*rritory  called  duke¬ 
doms,  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  monarch, 
of  whom  they  were  supposed  to  hold  their  lands  by 
feudal  tenure,  by  some  slight  and  occasional  act  of 
homage.  (See  Ff.udal  Ststtm.)  It  was,  however,  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  D.  to  enter  the  lists  witli  liis 
feudal  lord  on  very  slight  grounds  of  offence,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  hold  his 
own  against  him. 

Such  were  the 
dukes  of  N  o  r- 
niandy,  Gaacony, 

Aquitaine,  and 
Burgundy.  Their 
dominions  and  ti¬ 
tles  were  heredi¬ 
tary  in  all  cases. 

The  title  is  ap¬ 
plied  even  in  the 
present  day  to  tho 
sovereigns  of 
many  petty  Ger¬ 
man  sLatei*,  some¬ 
times  with  the 
prefix  grand  or 
arch’,  as  the 
gran  d-d  u  k  e  of 
Baden,  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  Ac. 

In  England  tho 

Norman  and  W,.  8S2. 

Plant.i<renet  kings  duke,  in  his  state  robes. 

assumed  the  title  * 

by  virtue  of  their  continental  possessions,  acquired  by 
iuheribince  or  marriage;  but  it  was  first  conferred  as 
an  honorary  distinction  by  Edward  III.  on  liis  son 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  created  D.  of  Corn¬ 
wall  in  1335;  since  which  time  the  title  has  always 
bedonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  fur  the  time  being,  by 
pre8cri(»tive  right.  There  are  ut  present  29  dukes  in 
Great  Britain,  —  the  i>.  of  Cambridge,  a  D.  of  the  blood- 
royal,  being  excepted,  —  of  whom  20  are  English,  7 
Scotcli,  and  2  Irish.  Tho  D.of  Norfolk  is  the  premier  or 
senior  D.  of  Englaml,  by  priority  of  creation;  the  D. 
of  Hamilton,  the  premier  />.  of  Scotland;  and  the  D. 
of  Leinster,  of  Ireland. 

To  dine  with  Duke.  Humphrey,  to  go  without  dinner. 
This  phnise  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  habit  of 
persons  needing  a  dinner  lounging  about  the  tomb  of 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  old  St.  Paul's  Cathe¬ 
dral,  London,  in  hope  of  an  invitation  fr(»m  a  passer-hy. 

Diike'dotn*  n.  The  territory,  possessions,  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  duke;  a  duchy. 

“  Proipero  fouad  hU  dukedom  in  a  poor  Isle."  -—Shaki. 
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— The  title,  dignity,  or  quality  of  a  duke ;  as,  the  dukedom 
of  Norfolk. 

Diiko'liiij?,  n.  A  poor,  insignificant  duke;  (applied  in 
contempt.) 

Duke  of  Kx'efer's  Dauj|?liter,  n.  {Hist.)  An 
instrument  of  torture  resembling  tbe  rack  in  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  England,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Sussex.  According  to  Blackstone,  it  was  never  put  into 
use.  It  was  at  one  time  exhibited  along  with  other  iu- 
struments  of  torture  in  the  Tower  of  I»ndon. 

DiikoN,  ill  M<issachuseUs,ii\\  extreme  S.E.  co,,  consisting 
of  several  islands  eeparate«l  from  Barnstable  co.  by 
Vineyard  Sound,  the  principal  of  which  is  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Area,  al)t.  118  k«|.  m.  Surface,  uneven; 
soil,  t<‘r(ile.  Cap.  Edgartown.  l*op.  abt.  5,006. 
Dilk<^'^liip,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  duke. 
Diila'iie.y'M  Vulloy,  in  Maryland,  a  t>ost-oflice  of 
Baltimore  co, 

Duloaiuara,  n.  (/;of.)See  Solanum. 

1>  (dooTsd,)  a  lake  of  Guatemala,  abt.  102  m.  N  E. 

of  the  city  of  New  Guatemala,  cap.  of  the  state.  D.  is 
abt.  25  Ill.  ill  length,  and  averages  10  in  breadth.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  by  the  river 
Dulce  and  a  smaller  lake  called  the  Golfete. 

Diil'oe,  or  Golfo  Dulce,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
Costa  Rica,  between  the  points  of  Burica  (Lat.  8*^  N., 
Lon.  83*^  W.)  and  G.)rda  (Lit.  8°  32'N.,  Lon.  83°  50'  W.), 
on  the  latter  of  which  is  a  fort. 

Dulce*  (Rio,)  a  river  of  La  Plata,  ri.sjiig  in  the  dist.  of 
Tucumau,  and  flowing  S.E.  past  Santiago  inK>  Porungiis 
Lake. 

Dulcet,  (du/Vf,)  a.  [It.  dolciato,  sweet,  from  hnt.dul- 
CIS,  sweet,  aiul  me.los,  from  Gr.,  an  air,  a  song.J  Luscious ; 
sweet  or  delicious  to  the  taste;  os,  dulcet  creams.”  — 
Milton. 

“Sweet  and  captivating  to  tho  ear;  harmonious;  full 
of  softness  and  melody. 

Dulcet  sjmphoDies,  and  voices  iweet."  *—  Milton. 
Dtilcia'iiu,  n.  [Lat.  dulcis.'\  {Mus.)  A  sweet-toned 
orgaii-stoj). 

Diilcttieution,  (d Ttl-si-f-ka'shon,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of 
making  dulcet,  or  sweet. 

Duleilietl,  {duVsi-fid,)  a.  Sweetened  ;  as,  dulcified 
siiirits  of  nitre. 

Diilcif 'liious,  a.  Falling  sweetly.  (R.) 

Dul'cify,  r.  a.  [Fr.  dulcifwr,  fnmi  Lat.  To 

sweeten  :  to  free  from  harshness  or  acidity. 

“  Spirit  of  wine  dulcifie*  spirit  of  salt."  “  Arhuthnot. 
Dulci';?iio,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  witn  a  strong 
ca.>tle,  12  m.  from  Scutari ;  pop.  8,006. 

Diilciloqiiy,  {duUsii'o-kwt,)  n.  [From  Lat.  dulcis, 
and  loffui,  to  speak.]  A  soft,  engaging  style  of  speaking. 
Dulcimer,  {duVsim-Tr.)  n.  [Sp.  dulremele,  from  Lat. 
dulcis,  sweet,  and  me.los,  from  Gr.,  an  air,  a  song.]  {Mus.) 
An  iu&trument,  seemingly  of  the  wind  sjjecies,  in  use 
among  tho  Jews.  It  is  now  sometimes  applied  to  a  small 
instrutnent  of  stretched  metallic  wires,  beaten  with  light- 
hand  hammers. 

,  Dulcora'tioii,  n  [L.  Lat.  dulcoTalio.\  Act  of  sweet- 
I  ening. 

'  Diilc4l;?e,  (du'Ug,)  n.  {Ordnance.)  A  wooden  bolt 
1  connecting  the  fellies  of  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage. 
Du’lia,  77.  [L.Lat.J  Adoration  of  isaints.  See  Latpia, 
Diilicti'iiiiii,  n.  [Gr.  duo,  two,  and  leichen,  scale; 
alluding  to  the  glumes  in  two  rows.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Cyperocea'.  They  are  perennial  plants, 
with  leafy  stems.  Spikes  axillary,  racemose. 

Dull,  a.  [.\.  S.  dol ;  L.  Ger.  dull ;  Ger.  toll ;  root  in  Dan. 
ddlye.  Middle  High  delhem,  to  hide.]  Slow  of  under¬ 
standing;  obtuse;  stupid;  slow  and  heavy  of  me!\tal 
perception  ;  doltish  ;  as,  a  dtdl  intellect. —  Heavy  :  slug¬ 
gish  ;  without  life  or  spirit ;  slow  of  niotk>n ;  slow  of 
hearing  or  stHdng;  inapt  or  uiireaily  to  learn  orcoinpre- 
lieiid  :  awkward  ;  as,  “  He  wAsdull  at  classical  learning.” 
(Thackeray.)  —  Blunt;  obtuse;  wanting  keenness  of 
point  or  edge;  without  sharpness;  as,  a  dull  razor. — 
Sleepy;  drowsy;  heavy  in  manner;  insensible;  gross; 
cloggy;  not  pleasing  or  inspiriting ;  as,  7/u// company. — 
Wanting  expression  or  animation  ;  uninteresting ;  heavy 
in  quality;  melancholy;  cheerless;  cloudy;  as,  a  dull 
book,  a  dull  day.  a  dull  occupation,  Ac. 

"  To  make  dictionaries  is  dull  work."  —  Dr.  Johiuon. 

— Obscure;  dim;  not  vivid;  not  bright  or  clear  to  the 
sight;  wanting  in  varietyor  liveliness  of  color:  gloomy; 
as,  dull  light,  a  dull  sky,  a  dull  minor,  a  dull  color. 

— V.  a.  To  make  dull;  to  stupefy:  to  make  insensible,  or 
slow  to  perceive,  as  the  intellect  ;  as,  to  dull  pain. — 
To  blunt:  to  deprive  of  edge  or  sharpness;  to  obtuud; 
as,  to  duU  a  knife. 

“  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.” --  Shaks. 

— To  sully;  to  tarnish;  to  cloud;  to  render  dim  or  gloomy. 

“  The  breath  dulls  the  mirror."  — Bacon. 

— To  make  sad,  listless,  or  melancholy  ;  to  damp :  to  ren¬ 
der  inactive,  as  the  attention;  to  make  heavy  or  slow 
of  life  or  motion;  to  depress;  as,  to  one’s  interest 
in  anything. 

••  Union  in  bodies  duUeth  any  violent  ImpreMion.” —  Bacon. 

_ x<.n.  To  become  dull,  or  blunt;  to  become  obtuse  or 

I  stupid. 

Diiirar^l,  a.  [From  dull.']  Blockish  ;  stupid. 

j _ 71.  A  stupid  person;  one  slow  to  learn,  comprehend, 

I  or  pj-rceive  :  a  dunce:  a  blockhead  ;  a  dolt ;  a  numskull. 
Diill'ardiMin,  n.  Stupidity;  dnlness  of  sense  or  iii- 
I  tellect. 

I>uir-braiiie€l,  a.  Having  a  dull  intellect;  stupid; 

'  thick-headed. 

I  Dull'»browe<l,  «.  Bearing  a  gloomy  or  overcast 
I  countenance. 
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Dnll'-dispost'd,  {dis-pSzed,)  a.  Having  a  tendency 
to  dulness  or  melanclioly.  ,  ■  u  a  .ii„  ™ 

Dull  er,  71.  'I’lie  penson  who,  or  thing  which,  dulls  or 

(leadens.  '  i,  • 

Diiir-eyed.  {dull'ld,)  a.  Presenting  a  vacant,  mam- 

mate  expression  of  countenance. 

I>ull'-lioa<l,  n.  A  dullard;  a  dunce;  a  glow-witted 
person;  one  of  dull  comprehension. 
l>iilllsh,  a.  Somewhat  dull,  monotonous,  or  tire¬ 
some;  as,  a  book.  ^ 

l>ull'T,adr.  Without  life  or  spint ;  listlessly;  btupidly. 
Dnl'iiesti,  Dull  ness,  ti.  State  or 
dull :  slowness  of  comprehension ;  weakness  ol  intellect , 
want  of  quick  percei>tion  or  eager  desire;  heaviness, 
lirowsiness ;  disinclination  to  energy  or  motion,  whetlmr 
of  mind  or  body;  want  of  clearness  or  lustre;  blunt- 
uess;  want  of  etlge;  obtuseness. 

Gentle  dulneti  ever  loves  a  joke."—  Pope- 
DulocVury,  n.  See  Boulocract. 

Oulsr,  71.  (Bot.)  See  RiionoMiNiA. 

Unlude  River,  in  Michigan.  See  Black  River. 
Duluth,  or  Du  Iiiitb.  in  Minnesota,  a  fine  city,  cap. 
of  St.  Louis  CO.,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
at  the  liead  of  the  projected  Northern  Pacific  Road, 
comiiieiiced  in  tlie  spring  of  1870.  When  tins  line 
sliall  be  completed,  D.  will,  doubtless,  become  a  second 
Cliicago,  placed  as  it  is,  geographically  speaking,  so 
advantageously  for  tlie  carrying  on  ot  an  extensive 
coninierce.  Large  quantities  of  wlieat  and  flour  are 
shipped  lieiice  to  Buffalo;  mid  the  liarbor  liere  has 
been  improved  by  a  breakwater,  and  by  fine  docks 
and  piers.  Pop.  in  1870,  3.131.  ,  ,  . 

Dii'ly,  ads.  [From  due.]  Properly;  fitly;  regularly ;  m 
a  suitable  or  becoming  manner.  ,  ,  ,  „  , 

Du'mal,  a.  [From  Lat.  dumus.  a  bnsli.]  Bushy;  per¬ 
taining  to  bushes,  briers,  or  underwood.  ... 

Du^iuaraii,  an  island  of  tlie  Asiaticarcliipelago,  in  Lat. 
10°  30'  N..  Lon.  120°  E.  Ext.  20  m.  by  20 ;  has  a  town 

with  a  pop.  of  abt.  2,000.  _ 

Dii'itias,  Alexandre  D.avt.  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
prolific  of  all  modern  French  romance-writers,  B.  at 
Villers-Cotterets,  1803.  M.  Bumas  was  a  ''y 

extraction,  — Gen.  Alexandre  Davy  Bumas,  his  father, 
wlio  distinguished  himself  during  the  war  arising  out 
of  tlie  revilution,  being  tlie  illegitimate  son,  by  a  col¬ 
ored  woman,  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  a  wealthy 
planter  of  St.  Bomingo.  A.  D.  began  his  literary  career 
at  an  early  age.  and  to  tlie  remarkable  gift  of  lii.s  facile 
diction  has  added  a  fecundity  of  thought  and  power 
of  delineation  that,  despite  the  immense  tax  iiiade  on 

his  ini.igination  for  so  many  years,  seems  as  vigorous 
and  prolific  in  his  creations  now  as  when  lie  first  startled 
the  reading  world  by  tlie  originality  and  vigor  of  liis 
scenes  and  characters.  As  an  expeditions,  imaginative, 
and  exciting  writer  of  fiction,  D.  is  unrivalled.  IBs 
works  constitute  in  number  a  perfect  litirary,  exceed¬ 
ing  1  200  volumes,  emliracing,  in  tliis  vast  cat.alogue, 
nearly  a  liuiidrcd  acted  draiii.as,  historical  social,  and 

domestic  novels  and  romances,  besides  tr.avels,  niemoirs, 

and  histories.  A  man  of  such  unquestioned  ability  as 
A.  D.  and  an  author  of  such  universal  popularity,  may 
be  allowed  the  liarmiess  exercise  of  personal  vanity ; 

still  it  must  be  confessed  that  ids  egotism,  as  exbiluted  in 

his  travels  and  biograiiliical  sketches,  is  as  transcendent 

as  his  literary  talent  is  unquestionable.  Out  ot  the  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  tliis  author’s  productions,  the  works  on 
wliich  his  fame  most  deservedly  merits  to  rest,  are  Lcs 
Ti-ois  .VousoiiriatVss.and  y/outef'/iTuseo,— romances  which 
possess  groat  originality  of  construction,  conjoined  to 
powerful  situations,  natural  tologue,  and  a  vigorous 
deUueation  of  character.  B.  1870. 


istry  stands  deeply  indel.ted  to  his  exertions.  In  1829 
he  founded  the  Central  Seliool  of  Arts  and  Mariufacturts, 
and  ill  1834,  became  professor  of  organic  chemistry  in 
the  School  of  Medicine.  In  1846  lie  was  mai  e  I’resident 
of  the  Society  for  tlie  Encouragemeiil  of  Industry,  .ami 
in  1849,  received  the  porlc/euille  of  Agriciiltiire  and 
Commerce.  In  1851  lie  acted  lU)  vici'-president  of  tlie 
Great  Exliibitioii  in  London,  and  sutisequently  became 
vice-president  of  the  superior  council 
tioii  ill  France.  M.  Bmiiaa’  riieorg  of  Substitution  is 
one  of  Ids  most  iiniiortaiit  works,  and  his  treatise  on 
chemistry,  as  applied  to  tlie  arts,  is  another  valuable 
offering  to  practical  si  iciice.  •  .  n,, 

Duiilix'sino.  71.  [Named  after  the  French  clieimst 

mas.]  (Chem.)  An  oily  liquid,  obtained  among  other 

products,  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime.  P>rin.  CioHsG. 
Dlllllb.  (dum.)  a.  [A.  S.  dumb :  Ger.  and  O.  Oer.  slumm; 
Heb.  duin,  to  be  silent.]  Having  the  powers  of  speech 
stoppeil;  tongue-tied;  mute;  lyithout  the  faculty  ol 
articulation  ;  as,  the  dumb  creation. 

“  Like  dumb  statues,  or  uubreathing  stones."  —ShaJes. 

-Silent;  not  sjieaking;  unwilling  to  utter  speech;  as, 
dunib-show. 

“  On  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dimb."—Colman. 

_ Wanting  brightness  or  color;  void  of  lustre;  dim. 

“  Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white."  Defoe. 

Deaf  and  dumb.  See  Beaf  and  Bumb.  _ 

To  strike  dumb.  To  coidound  witli  fright,  awe,  or 
astoidslimeiit;  to  confound  tlie  senses,  or  deprive  of  tlie 
power  of  sjieecli. 

“  struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd  the  god  like  man."— Drjiiien. 

Duinbar'ton.  or  Dunbar  ton,  a  co.  of  Scotland 
bounded  N.  by  Pertbsidre,  E.  by  the  cos.  of  Stirling  and 
Lanark,  S.  bv  the  Clyde,  W.  by  Loeli  Long,  and  Argyle- 
shire.  drea,2U7  sq.m.,  in  2  detached  portions.  Hirers 
The  Leveii.  Lakes.  Numerous,  the  largest  being  Loch 
Lomond.  Surface,  mostly  mountainous,  liut  fertile  in 
the  low-lands.  .Viii.  Coal,  iron,  freestone,  and  limestone. 
Manuf.  Cotton  and  paper,  with  large  print-fields  on  the 
Leven.  Pop.  52,034. 

—A  se.aport  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Hie  Leven,  13  in.  N.W.  of  Glasgow;  pop. 

8  250.  The  ancient  Csastle  of  Dumbarton  crowns  a  lotty 
and  precipitous  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  a  level 
plain  at  the  confl  uence  of  the  Clyde  and  Levon,  by  whicli 
its  base  is  washed  on  two  sides.  It  has  a  barrack,  con¬ 
taining  1,500  stand  of  arms,  and  an  arniory,  in  which  is 
the  double-handed  sword  of  the  patriot  W  allace.  7.  u. 
It  Wius  from  this  castle  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whilst 
yet  a  cliild,  was  conveyed  to  France;  and  it  was  to  it 
that  her  friends  intended  to  conduct  her  after  her  escape 

from  Loch-leven.  ,  .  .  x  *  1  r 

Dumb'-bolUn.  {Gymnastics.)  An  instrument  used  for 
calisthenic  purposes,  one  for  each  hand,  and  employed 
for  the  purposeof  opcuiing  thechest  ami  developing  the 

muscles  of  the  superior  extremities.  It  is  formed  oi  two 

globes  of  iron  or  wood,  joined  by  a  horizontal  shank,  ot 
4  or  6  inches  in  length,  sufficient  for  the  hand  to  grasp, 
the  fingers  being  jirotected  from  injury  by  the  extending 
ball  at  either  end.  The  body  being  drawn  up  erect,  with 
the  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  operator,  grasping 
a  D.-B.  in  either  hand, ex- 
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fhe  stage  in  1737,  rose  to  the  highe.st  eminence  as  a 
tragicafperfornier:  and  sur,ms.s..l  all  her 
in  parts  requiring  queenly  (liginty,  deep  i.athuR.or  t 
veliement  display  of  the  fiercer  passions.  B.  IrtW. 
Dn'niotose.a.  [From  Lat.  rfHmu*.]  (Bot.)  Resemhling 
a  busli ;  of  biish-Iike  character.  „  ,  j  v 

Dnin'roniKl,  Dnin  loniuler.  r  o.  To  frijilte 

with  confusion, surprise, or  other  sudden  eiiiolion.  (Col- 

loquial  and  vulgar.)  .  c  r  o 

Diinif'riesi,  idum-friis’,)  a  co.  in  tlie  S.  of  Pool  and, 
bouiiiled  on  the  S.  by  tlie  Solway  Fntli, 

N.  Roxburgh,  Selkirk.  Feebles,  and  Lan.ark,  and  by 
Avrshireaiid  Kirkondbriglit  Arra, 1,129  sq.m.  /iir«r«. 
Tlie  Annan  and  Nith.  Surface,  mostly  ,'"<™''7.V"r'!.7 


tends  his  arms  horizon- 
taliy  liefore  liim,  at  tlieir 
utmost  lengtli.  the  bells 
being  so  held  tliat  the 
balls  at  tlieir  extremity 
point  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  eacli  in.struiiient, 
at  the  same  time,  toucliing 
the  otlier.  Tlie  body  be¬ 
ing  kept  rigid,  and  firmly 
;ilanted  on  the  feet,  tlie 
arms  are  to  lie  swung 
slowly  outwards,  os  far 
back  lus  file  otierator  can 
endure  the  strain,  care  be 


Fig.  884.  —  dumb-bell. 


A.  PUMAS  (father).  A.  pumas  (son). 

Fig.  883. 

Dumas  Alexandre,  a  Frencli  novelist  and  dramatic  v^iter, 
sou  of  the  above,  B.  at  I’aris,  18'24.  Ho  was  early  intro 
diiced  into  the  society  of  literary  men,  actors,  and 
actresses,  and  became  consiiiciious  for  liis  wit  and  preco¬ 
city  Dumas  Fils,  as  lie  is  commonly  styled,  seems  to 
have  a  microscopical  power  of  delineating  and  magnify¬ 
ing  tlie  worst  side  of  society  in  liis  dramas.  Ho  belongs 
to  the  sensuous  scliool  of  Frencli  literature,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  liy  the  imldic  the  greatest  living  dramatist  ol  the 
Demi  mo'nde.  His  principal  work  of  fiction,  La  Dame  aux 
Camillas,  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  reproduced 
in  Verdi’s  opera  La  Traviata.  D.  fils  is  not  nearly  so 
prolific  as  was  his  father ;  he  lias  nevertheless  written 
many  dramatic  pieces  which  have  been  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

DiimivH,  Jean  Bartiste,  a  French  chemist  and  botanist, 
B  at  Alais,  1800.  In  18'23  lie  received  the  appointment 
of  demonstrntor  of  chemistry  at  the  Polytccbnic  School, 
and  was  also  made  |irofesaorof  cliemistry  at  the  Atbinee 
of  Paris.  From  this  period  the  science  of  organic  chem- 


CIlUUlc  Llir  on  cmi, 

iug  taken  to  keep  the  arms  in  the  same  line,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  shoubler,  during  the  operation.  Tlie 
hands  are  then  to  be  brought  rapidly  forward  till  the 
bells  strike  in  front,  and  again,  with  the  recoil,  carried 
outwards  and  backwards,  repeating  the  same  movements 
as  long  as  the  operator  has  endurance  for  the  task.^  As 
the  D.  are  made  of  different  sizes  and  weights,  it  is 
advissable  always  to  begin  with  the  lightest  weights 
first,  such  as  the  four-pound  D.;  and  when  the  muscles 
have,  after  a  week  or  two  of  practice,  become  accustomed 
to  the  str.iin,  the  srven  or  ten-pound  hdl  may  be  used, 
and  continued  till  the  operator  is  enabled  to  make  them 
meet  behind  his  back  with  the  same  concussion  they 
encounter  in  front.  For  iiublic  singers,  disclaimers,  and 
those  who  require  a  capacious  chest  and  an  uninterrupted 
play  of  lung,  the  use  of  the  D.  is  of  immense  service. 
At  the  same  time  their  steady  employment  materially 
improves  tlie  figure  by  giving  an  erect  carriage  and 
manlv  bearing  to  the  body. 

Duiiib'-caiie,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Caladium,  and  Dieffen 

B.ACHIA. 

Duiiib'ly.  rtrfu.  Mutely;  silently:  witliout  speech. 

I>uinl>'iioss,  n.  State  of  being  dumb ;  silence;  want 
of  articulation;  voluntary  omission  of  speech;  muteness 
“There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness." — Shnks. 

I>Uiiit>'-sliow,n.  Pantomimic  representation;  gesture 
without  words. 

A  table  placed  on  a  movable  frame, 
enabling  viands,  &c.,  to  be  passed  from  one  story  of  a 
house  to  another;  tlius  dispensing  with  the  attendance 
of  servants  for  that  purpose. 

Marie  Fiiancjoise,  (du-mdi-neel',)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  actress,  b.  1713.  She  first  appeared  on 
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soil,  suitable  fur  iiastiirage.  ,Vi7i.  Coa>,  leiiii.  ami  Ire^ 
stone.  Manuf  Uniiuportaiit.  rup.Btinitries. 

—A  burgh  ami  seai>ort  of  Fcotbimi.  eap-  ?f 

on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nith,  f>4  m.  b.M .  of  Edinburgb. 

Manuf.  Hosiery,  hats,  baskets,  leather,  aiiu  shoes.  Jixp, 

Cattle,  .slieep,  ami  grain.  J’o/i.  18  236.  wiin.m 

Diini  I  ries',  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  ^  William 

CO.,  on  Qiiantico  Creek,  abt.  90  in.  N.  of  Ricbniond 
Diim'nier,  in  New  Hampshire,  n  township  of  Coos  CO., 
on  the  Androscoggin  River,  abt.  100  in.  N.  by  h.  of  Con- 
cord ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Duni’nierslon,  in  Vermmtt,  a  post-vilbjge 

ship  ot' Windham  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  100 

III.  S.  of -Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,300.  ,  , 

niini'iHy9  (sometimes  written  Dlmbmt,)  n.  A  uumD 

^TGa"iiies.)  lu  wliist,  the  fourtli  or  exposed  hand  wh^en 
three  persons  play;  as,  to  hold  dummg's  cards.  — bee 

W  H 1 8T 

—A  diiinh  waiter.  (Used  as  a  colloquial  con  traction  .)  — 

A  lay  figure  to  show  off  clotliing,  mode  of  dressing  hair, 

&c.  exposed  at  shop-doors,  or  in  the  windows,  to  attract 
customers.  —  A  sham  copy  of  an  original  packet  or  pack¬ 
age  of  any  salable  commodity ;  also,  one  whose  exterior 
is  belied  by  the  contents.  ,  .  .  . 

(Mach.)  A  locomotive-engine  worked  by  steam-con¬ 
densers.  .  .  _ , 

_ a.  Silent;  mute;  wanting,  or  not  expressing  in,  speech. 

—Make-believe;  fictitious;  counterfeit;  as,  a  dummy  vol¬ 
ume  on  a  library  slielf.  ni-o..  7  7„„.. 

Dii'iiioiit  D-l'rville,  Jules  Sebastiex  C£sae,  (door- 
verl,)  a  French  navigator,  B.  1790.  He  was  not  merely 
a  good  sea-captain  ;  be  was  a  good  botanist,  entomolo¬ 
gist,  draughtsman,  and  writer,  as  may  be 
interesting  account  of  the  Frencli  expedition  of  1819-20 
to  the  shores  of  tlie  Archiiielago  and  tlie  Black  Sea.  As 
second  in  command  to  M.  Biiiierre,  in  La  Cot/uille.he 
visited  Pern,  China,  Oceania,  &c.,  and  he  brought  borne 
immense  stores  of  both  knowledge  and  specimens  of  nat¬ 
ural  history.  In  18'28  he  was  intrusted  witli  a  mission 
to  discover,  if  possible,  some  traces  of  the  unfortunate 
La  Perouse.  On  ids  return  be  pnblisbed  a  must  ioter- 
esting  account,  in  which  he  pri-tty  clearly  proved  that 
the  shipwreck  occurred  off  an  island  to  the  south  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Being  subsequently  sent  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  South  Pole,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  his  usual  skill  M  e  have  from  his  pen,  besides  the 
narrative  already  mentioned.  A  Jhcturesfpit  Journey 
round  the  World.  This  skilful  and  brave  man  was  killed, 
with  bis  wife  and  child,  by  the  fat<il  Versailles  railioad 

accident,  1842.  ■  c  \a 

Du'montville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fairfield  co. 
Duinouriez,  Charles  Fran<;ois,  {doo-moor  e.a\^  a 
French  general,  B.  at  Cambrai,  1739.  He  entered  the 
army  early  in  life,  and  at  24  years  of  age  had  l  eceived 
22  wounds,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  St.  Louis.  J**  l  ‘  A 
Louie  XV.  sent  him  with  communications  to  Sweden, 
but  he  was  arrested,  and  for  a  long  time  (  onfiiied  in  the 
Bastile.  However,  in  1780,  we  find  liim  a  principal  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  was  composed  of  all 
who  aspired  to  be  accounted  the  friends  of  liberly.  He 
afterwards  became  a  minister  of  Louis  XVI..  when  he 
strongly  advised  the  monarch  to  yield  the  direction  of 
the  interior  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  the  council  ot  the 
assembly  then  sitting,  and  to  declare  war  against  the 
foreign  foes  of  France.  The  advice  was  disregarded,  and 
D.  was  dismissed.  Still  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  army,  he  proceeded  to  Valetx  iennes, 
where  he  soon  gained  immortal  fame  by  his  valor  and 
his  firmness,  displayed  at  the  head  of  the  French  soldiers, 
having  succeeded  La  Fayette  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  North.  He  rendered  very  importiint  ser¬ 
vice  to  ills  country  by  the  stand  be  so  skill  ully  mad® 
against  the  Prussian  invaders  in  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
in  8ept.  1792;  the  famous”  Cannonade  of  Valmy  ’  taking 
iilace  on  the  20tli  of  tlie  same  iiioiith.  His  rapid  con¬ 
quest  of  Belgium  followed.  Notwitlistandiiig  bis  suc¬ 
cess  the  Directory,  not  witliont  motive,  eiitei  taiiii  d  sus¬ 
picions  regarding  bis  designs.  D.  bad  entered  into  se¬ 
cret  negotiations  with  tlie  enemy,  and  on  learning  that 
an  iiccusiition  of  treason  was  to  be  bixuight  against  hiin, 
lie  with  several  of  his  officers,  fled  to  the  Aiistriaii  head¬ 
quarters.  He  refused,  nevertheless,  to  serve  against  his 
country  ;  wandered  for  some  time  throiigli  several  parts 
of  Eiiroiie,  and  lastly  settled  in  England.where  hen., 1823. 
Dii'nious,  Dn'inost*.  «.  |  Lat.  (/«iiio.v«s.]  Busli-like; 
abounding  with  brushes,  twigs,  or  briers;  resembling 
a  brake  or  thicket. 

{Bot.)  Possessing  a  bushy  form. 

Dllilip*  ri.  [From  dumb  ;  Dan.  doiu.  bell.]^  A  dull,  gloomy, 
morose  state  of  the  mind,  iu  which  one  is  disposed  to  be 
silent  and  reserved;  de8]iondency :  melanclioly  ; —gen¬ 
erally  useti  in  the  plural ;  as.  she  is  in  the  dumps. 

“  A  college  joke  to  cure  the  dumps." — Swift. 

—Absence  of  mind ;  pre-occupation  of  the  intellect;  reverie. 
—A  sad,  dismal,  musical  strain;  as,  -‘tune  a  deplorabl® 
dump.” —  ShaJes. 
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— In  Eufflanci,  a  leaden  disk  used  in  playing  chuck-farthing.  I  l>nn^can^s  MHIh..  in  Towa,  a  village  of  Mahaskaco., 


'ft)  knock  or  lling  down  with  a  heavy,  dull  sound. 
—In  the  United  States,  to  throw  down  violently,  as  in  emp¬ 
tying  a  cart  by  tilting  it  over;  as,  to  (iu,mp  a  load  of  coals 


on  Skunk  KIver,  about  66  iii.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 
I>iiiieaii*$«  in  Virginia^  a  P.  0.  of  Scott  co. 

Kotroat%  in  Vtah^  a  P.O.  of  Kane  co. 


ru  'riie  privilege  of  dumping  loads  from ,  Oil  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-village  of 


cai  ts,  especially  loads  of  refuse  matter  ;  also,  the  fee  paid 
for  such  privilege. —  Webster, 

Dump  iii^*cart,  n.  A  cart  that  maybe  tilted  over, 
to  free  it  lVt)in  its  c(*ntents. 

Dump'ij^li,  a.  Dull;  in  the  dumps;  melancholy;  de¬ 
jecta'll  ;  the  reverse  of  lively;  as,  a  “deiid,  dumpish,  and 
sour  life.” —  Wrbert. 

Dunip'iBtily,  adv.  In  a  dull  or  dumpish  manner. 

Duiiip'i^lliiesB,  n.  SUte  or  condition  of  being  dump¬ 
ish. 

Duinp'liii^,  n.  [From  dumpy.]  {Cookery.)  A  kind  of 
thick  pudding,  or  mass  of  paste,  usually  covering  an  in¬ 
terior  of  fruit ;  as,  an  apple-c/ump/iny. 

Diimp'liii  Rock  in  Massachusetts,  a  light¬ 

house  on  one  of  the  Duinplin  Hocks,  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 


Blair  co.,  about  8  in.  W,  of  Hollidaysburg. 

DiiiicaiiBville,  in  H,  Carolina,i\  village  of  Barnwell 
dist.,  about  70  in.  S.S.W.  of  Columbia. 

Dllll'<*aii  Ville,  in  Getyryia,  a  village  of  Thomas  co., 
about  212  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

DiiiiCO,  {duns,)  n.  [Krom  Duns  ^Scotus,  the  great  leader 
of  the  schoolmen,  allerwurds  called  Duncemen,  wlio  were 
violently  opposed  to  classical  learning.]  One  slow  at 
learning ;  a  p<*rson  of  limited  or  weak  intellect ;  a  thick- 
skull  ;  a  blockhead. 

*'  Hnw  much  a  rfunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 

Excels  a  dunce  that  bus  been  kept  at  home."  —  Cou'per, 

Dnii'oi'ry,  n.  Slowness  at  learning;  dulness. 

('Fhe.)  {Lit.)  The  name  of  a  famous  satire, 
written  by  Ab  x.  Pope.  See  PoPE. 

Diiii<‘ioal,  [duu'sU’f,)  a.  Like  a  dunce;  thick-headed. 


It  shows  a  fixed  light  43  ft.  a!»ove  the  sea-level.  Lat. 

41°  32^  10"  N.,  Lon.  70°  56'’  40"  \V.  j  a.  Somewhat  stolid  or  thick-witted. 

Duilip’y,  a.  [lce\.  doomp,  aHijnat,  thick- waisted  servant- 1  I>iiii'4*is»hiioNS,  «.  Duncery  ;  stupidity  ;  blockishness, 
maid. I  Squat;  short  and  tliick ;  lumpy;  plenty  in  a  Diiiidaill',  in  J'lmn.sylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Susque- 


small  compass  of  size;  as,  “I  hate  a  c/umpy  woman.’' 

liyron, 

Dit'inus,  n.  [Lat.,  bush.]  (5oL)  .\  low  and  much-branched 
shrub. 

Dun,  a.  [A.  S.]  Of  a  dark,  dull  color;  of  a  dull  brown 
color,  resembling  coffee ;  swarthy;  as,  a  horse. 

"  Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke." — Scott. 

— Gloomy;  dark;  obscure;  as,  the  ^Ulunnest  smoke  of 
hell.”  — iSVm/.s. 

— e.  <1.  To  cure,  as  codfish,  in  order  to  impart  to  them  a 
dull  color. 


haniia  co.,  near  Crystal  Lake,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Carbon- 
dale*.  pop.  about  250. 

Dundulk,  (t/nn-ddwV,)  a  sea-port  town  of  co.  Louth, 
Ireland,  on  the  E.  part  of  Dundalk  Bay,  46  m.  N.  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  M'lnuf.  Flux-spinning,  pin  and  starch-making,  &c. 
Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce  was  slain 

in  battle  here.  }*op.  10,000. 

Dundalk  Ray,  a  shallow  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  in 
CO.  Louth,  Ireland,  between  tlie  Cooley  and  Dunany 
Points.  1).  is  aiiout  8  m.  in  length,  by  about  an  equal 
breadth.  It  receives  the  livers  Dee,  Fane,  and  Castle- 


Uk.ry,  (viscount  Melviuur.)  see  Mkuville, 

(\  ISCOUNT.) 


debt  from  with  clamor  and  importunity ;  to  demand  a 
payment  from  in  a  pressing  manner;  to  call  upon  for 
payment  repeatedly;  to  urge  importunately  for  any¬ 
thing;  as,  ”  1  shall  be  dunning  thee  every  day.” — Bac'm. 

— A  clamorous,  inqiortunate  creditor,  who  urges  for 
payment. 

"  A  dun,  horrible  moDsterl  bailed  by  gods  aod  men." — Philipe. 

—An  urgent  request  of  demand  for  money,  made  in  writ¬ 
ing.  —  A  mound.  See  Dune. 

Dti^nii  Vocse,  a  town  of  Central  Hungary,  40  m.  from 
Pesth  ;  pop.  9,000. 

Duii'bar,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington, 
27  ni.  E.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Cordage,  sail¬ 
cloth,  iron-foundries,  and  breweries.  Pop.  3,977. — 
John  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  defeated  John  Baliol,  in 
a  great  battle  fought  here,  1296,  which  for  the  time  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  Scotland  as  a  conquest  of  Edward  I. 
In  1667  Queen  Mary  and  Both  well  (7.  r.)  took  refuge  in 
the  castle,  which  was  afterwards  demolished  by  order 
of  Parliament.  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  over  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army  at  the  ILtce  of  Dunbar,  near  this  place,  1650, 
killing  4,090  men,  and  taking  10,000  prisoners. 

Dtiii'bar,  William,  an  early  Scottish  poet,  b.  in  Lo¬ 
thian,  1460.  He  wrote  several  beautiful  effusions,  among 
them  the  Thistle  and  and  Merle  and  SightingaU. 
D.  about  1520. 

Duii'bar,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Grand  Traverse  co. 

Duii'bar,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Diin'bar,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  Connellaville. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about  2,800. 

Diinbar'Coii,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  ami 
township  of  Merrimack  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Con¬ 
cord:  pop.  about  1,100. 

Diiiibar'toii,  in  Oltio,  a  post-office  of  Adam.s  co. 

l^iinbartoii,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Barnwell  dist. 

Diiii'-bircl,  n.  {Zohl.)  A  name  of  the  Poch.\rd,  7.  r. 

Duii'caii,  Ad\m.  Lord,  a  British  admiral,  b.  in  1731. 
He  early  rose  in  the  service,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  Admiral  Keppel  at  the  taking  of  Havana,  and 
under  Lord  Rodney  in  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
and  subsequent  relief  of  Gibraltar.  In  1795  he  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  N.  Sea  fleet,  and  gained  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory  over  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown,  June  11, 
1797,  for  w’hich  he  was  created  Earl  of  Camperdown, 
granted  a  pension  of  $5,000  per  annum.  D.  1H04. 

Dull 'ran,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Duiioan,  in  Michigan,  a  i)ost-villagp,  cap.  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  co.,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  about  230  m.  N.  of 
Lansing;  pop.  about  300. 

Diinoaii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Dun'oaii  <'han'iiel,  in  Alaska.Mx  inlet  in  Prince  of 
Wales’  Archipelago. 

Dtiii'caii  Island,  one  of  the  Galapagos  group  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  .  . 

Duiicaii'iion,  a  maritime  village  of  Ireland,  m  Leins¬ 
ter,  CO.  Wexford,  on  Waterford  Harbor,  about  2  m.  S.  of 
Ballyhack;  pop.  about  1.700.  It  was  from  here  that 
Janies  IL,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  embarked  for 
France,  in  1690. 

Diiiioan^noii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

l>uiioaii'oii,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Stephenson  co. 

Dun'caiisiby  Hoad,  the  extreme  N.E.  headland  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  V4  m.  from  John  O  Groat's 
House;  Lat.  68°  39'  N.,  Lon.  3*^  1'  W. 

Duii'oaii's  Crook,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Cleveland  co.  ,  _ 

Diincaii^s  Crook,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Ennoree 
River  in  Newberrv  dist. 

Dnnoan’’M  FalU.  in  Ohio,n  post-village  of  Muskin¬ 
gum  CO.,  on  the  Muskingum  River,  about  9  m.  below 
Zanesville;  pop.  about  400. 

Duncan's  Mills,  in  (hlifomia,  a  P.O.  of  Sonoma  co. 

Dunoan^s  Mills,  in  lUinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 


Diindas',  an  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Area,  abt.  277  sq.  m.  i?u'er«. 
St.  Lawrence.  Cap.  Cornwall,  ibp.  (1871)  18,777. 

Diiiidas,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Wentworth, 
at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  which  is  formed  by  the 
W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  Manuf.  Iron,  machin¬ 
ery,  soup,  combs,  woollen  goods.  &c.  }*'p.  about  3,200. 

Duii<las',  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Richland  co. 

Duiidas,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Rice  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Faribault. 

DiindaB,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Vinton  co. 

DuiitlaM,  in  irfsconju'w,  a  post-office  of  Calumet  co. 

DliiidsiM  Inland,  off  the  E.  cosvst  of  Africa,  between 
the  equator  and  Lat.  1°  30'  S.  —  Also,  a  strait  in  N.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  18  m.  across,  which  separates  Melville  Island 
from  Coburg  Peninsula. 

Duii<loe',  a  flourishing  borough  and  sea-port  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ill  CO.  Forfar,  on  the  Tay,  8  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
3734  I'*  ®-  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  well  built  in  its  mod 

ern  quarters,  and  the  suburbs  are  adorned  with  elegant 
villas.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  splendid  docks.  Mani/f. 
Osnabnrgs  ainl  other  coarse  linens,  canvjis  and  bagging 
for  export,  and  colored  threads  and  gloves,  D.  possesses 
many  shipyard.s,  sugar  refineri»-8,  tanneries,  and  nia- 
chine-fthops.  The  linen  trade  of  D.  is  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain.  Pop.  90,417. 

Dtiiidoo,  (.Viscount.)  See  Ghafiame. 

Dtiiidoe,  a  vill.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Beauharnais 
about  78  in.  S.  W.  of  Montreal :  poyj.  abt.  100. 

Duii<loe«  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  abt.  19  Til.  W.  of  Brighton. 

Dundee,  in  lllinous,  a  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
Kane  CO.,  on  Fox  River,  about  48  in.  N.W.  of  Chicago  ; 
pop.  about  2,8i)0. 

Dundee,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
•Monroe  co.,  on  tlie  Raisin  River,  about  15  in.  above  Moii- 
roi^  co.  ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

Dundee,  in  Missmiri,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Dundee,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Yates  co.,  abt. 
190  HI.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  about  ],2o0. 

Dundee,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

Dundee,  in  ITiVonsni,  a  post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Diiii'der,  n.  A  term  applied  in  the  W.  Indies  to  the 
lees  of  cane-juice  used  in  the  manufactiuc  of  rum. 

Diiii'flerlieail,  Diiii'ilerpate,  n.  A  thick-skull ; 
a  dunce  ;  a  stuidd  person ;  as,  the  ”  formal  dunder-head.'' 

Scott. 

Dun'-diver,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Merous. 

Diiiidon'ald,  Thomas  Cochrane,  Earl  of,  a  famous 
English  admiral,  B.  1776.  At  the  age  of  17,  being  then 
Lord  Cochrane,  he  entered  the  navy,  and  in  1H(X)  be¬ 
came  commander  of  a  sloop-of-war  of  14  guns,  with 
which  he,  in  ten  months,  captured  and  destroyed  33 
French  and  Spanish  vessels  of  war,  and  in  1801,  took  by 
boarding,  after  a  severe  action,  a  Spanish  frigate  of  32 
guns,  off  Barcelona.  He  afterwards  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  a  series  of  dashing  operations  on  the  French 
coast,  in  cutting  out  vessels  ami  storming  laml-batteries. 
In  1809,  he  led,  in  the  depth  of  night,  a  fleet  of  fire-ships 
under  the  batteries  of  Basque  Roads,  and  destroyed  llie 
French  squadron  lyingat  anchor  under  their  protection; 
Lord  Cochrane  firing  with  his  own  hand  a  fire-ship  con¬ 
taining  1,500  barrels  of  gunpowder.  For  this  exi»loit  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  1807 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Westminster,  but 
speedily  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government 
by  the  outspoken  liberalism  of  his  political  sentiments. 
In  1814,  Lord  Cochrane  was  made  the  dupe  of  some  fraud¬ 
ulent  stock-jobbers,  and  became  involved  in  troubles  re 
suiting  therefrom.  He  was  tried  for  fraud,,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000,  and  to  suffera  year’s 
imprisonment.  Tlie  government  gladly  took  advantage 
of  this  event  to  expel  him  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  also  to  deprive  him  of  his  professional  rank  and 
honors.  Lord  (\,  however,  escaped  from  prison,  an4 
was  again  triumphantly  returned  to  parliament  for 
Westminster.  In  1818,  longing  for  a  more  ai live  life, 
Lord  C.  accepted  the  chief  command  of  the  Chilian 
navy,  and  swept  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the  South 
American  seas,  becoming  the  mainstay  of  the  young  re¬ 
public  then  fighting  for  its  ind(‘pendence.  He  defeat(*d 
fleet  after  fleet  sent  out  against  him,  and  chiefly  con- 
tribute<i  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Chilians.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  Don  Pedro,  coin- 
niander-in-chief  of  the  80-<alled  Brazilian  navy,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  half-rotten  vessels,  with  whi<  h  he,  however, 
managed  U)  utterly  annihilate  a  Portuguese  squadron 
tlien  blockading  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  tiius  freeing  Bra¬ 
zil  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  emperor 
created  him  Maryuis  do  Moranhao.  In  1827-8,  Ixird  Coch¬ 
rane  fought  for  the  Greeks  in  the  war  of  independence.  In 
1831,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  the  tenth  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald.  In  1847,  Queen  Victoria  restored  to  the  veteran 
ilia  professional  rank  and  dignities  in  the  English  se^ 
vice.appointed  him  conimander-in-cliief  of  the  N.  Anieri- 
ain  squadron,  gave  him  the  Grand  Cross  ot  the  Bath, 
and  created  him  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  1855, 
he  submitted  a  plan  to  the  English  government  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  taking  of  Se¬ 
bastopol,  which  was.  however,  not  accepted.  In  1857, 
he  publislied  the  almost  unequalled  story  of  his  adven- 
turou.s  life,  in  Xha  Autohiogx'uphy  of  a  Saman.  by  the 
I'nrl  of  Dundonald,  D.  in  1860,  and  buried  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey. 

Diiil'tiriiiii  Ray,  ai^arm  of  the  Irish  Sea,  in  tlie  co. 
of  Down,  Ulster.  b«.*tween  St.  Jolin's  Point  on  the  N.E. 
and  the  Mourne  Mountains  on  the  S.IV.  Breadth  of  en¬ 
trance  about  10  m. 

Diiiio,  or  Danilin.  [Fr.dMue;  A. S.</<?n, a  hill.]  A  hill 
of  movable  sand;  they  are  met  with  along  the  sea-coasts 
of  Holland,  Belgium, and  tlie  northern  depts.  of  France, 
where  they  servo  to  protect  the  fertile  land  behind  them 
from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  wind  blowing  great  quantities  of  sand  inland 
w'hcnever  it  sets  dead  on  shore.  A  few  kinds  of  grass, 
such  a.s  the(br/‘jramm?‘ia  orSea-carex,tl»e  b’estuca  rubra 
or  Creeping  fescue-grass,  ami  the  Arundo  arenaria  or 
Sea-reed,  grow  on  tliese  sand-banks,  and  are  of  material 
benefit  in  binding  the  loose  surface  together.  Tliese 
sand-hillocks  are  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany 
and  Gascony,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  'fhey 
correspond  with  the  English  Downs.  —  See  Down. 

— In  England,  the  term  down  is  applied  to  any  elevated 
and  slightly  undulated  table-land  of  some  extent:  such 
as  the  Down  of  St.  Austell ;  the  Epsom  Downs.  Ac. 

Diiiiferiii'line.  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  3  m.  N.  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  16  N.W.  of 
Edinburgh.  The  palace  here  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  {Manuf.)  Table  linens,  diapers  and 
damask,  rope,  tar,  soap,  tobacco. —  Pop.  13,506. 

Duii'IikIi,  n.  Prepared  cod-fish  of  a  dun,  brown  color. 
See  Dun. 

Dtiiiff,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Swed.  dynga;  Dan.  a  keap. 

Etymol.  unknown.]  The  excrement  of  animals;  —  hence, 
manure;  compost. 

— v.  a.  To  manure  with  dung:  as,  to  dung  a  pasture. 

{Manuf.)  In  calico-printing,  to  steep  in  a  bath  of 
cow-dung,  and  warm  water,  as  calico. 

— V.  n.  To  void  excrement. 

Diiii^fRii'tiOii,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  12  m.  N. 
W.  of  Armagh.  Manuf.  Linens,  earthenware,  iron. 
P>>p.  4.000.  D.  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Neills, 
earls  of  Tyrone,  and  de  jure.  kings  of  Ulster,  till  1607. 

Diiiijf’an'iioii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Culunibiaoa 
CO.,  abt.  142  Ill.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Duii^il'ur'vaii,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Water¬ 
ford,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  expoi  ts  grain,  butter, 
and  cattle,  but  its  main  support  is  the  herring  fishery. 
Pftp.  abt.  5,886. 

Diin;r'-*><'<'<1^*  w.  (Zr-W.)  A  name  commonly  given 
to  many  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  Scaraberi- 
dev,  which  feed  upon 
the  dung  of  tlie  animals, 
and  for  the  most  part 
live  in  it.  They  are  also 
called  Coprophagi  (Gr., 
dung-eaters).  Gertru- 
pes  stercorarxus  {Fig. 

885)  is  an  example. 

Diiii$;:eoii,  {dun'jon,) 
n.  See  Donjon. 

— V.  a.  To  imprison  or 
keep  in  a  dungeon. 

Dunjren4‘NM*  {dung'- 
ness.)  a  bold  and  com¬ 
manding  promontory 
in  England,  county  of 
Kent,  on  the  English  Channel.  It  has  a  light-house; 
Lat.  50°  55'  N.,  Lon.  0°  58'  E. 

l>unft’'-fork,  n.  A  fork,  usually  with  tliree  or  four 
prongs,  employed  to  n-rnove  dung,  as  from  a  stable,  or 
to  spread  it  over  land. 

Dim  Gloil,  in  Nevada,  a  mining  and  post-village  of 
Humboldt  co.,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Unionville  ;  pop, 
abt.  150. 

Diin^'liill«  n.  A  heap  or  mound  of  dung:  — hence, 
any  mean  or  vile  abode  or  situation. 

"  Every  cock  crows  on  bis  own  dunghiU."—Eng,  Proverh. 

—a.  Sprung  from  the  dunghill;  mean;  low;  base;  vile. 

“  His  dunghill  thoughts  no  higher  dare  aspire.” — Spenter. 

Diiiig^'liNon,  Roblet,  an  eminent  American  physkian, 
and  medical  author,  b.  at  Keswick,  Eugland,  17*98.  Id 


Fig.  885.  —  duno-beetle. 

(.Uertrupee  etercorariue.) 
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1819  ho  commoncert  Iho  pnicticeof  modicino  in  Li.ndon, 
and,  in  IS'2-I,  removed  ti.  the  U.  Stains,  on  Ins  apiiuint- 
ment  to  the  pnilVssorship  of  meiiicine  in  tiie  univeisity 
of  Viririnia,  wlih  h  he  In  Id  fill  I8a3,  when  he  accepted 
the  cliair  of  Jlateria  Medicii,  Therapeutics,  &c.,  in  the 
sister  iiniversit,v  of  Marjland.  Wliile  in  1  irpinia  lie 
enioyed  the  Iriendship  of  I’resident  M.y  ison  to  whom 
he’  dedicated  his  Human  PhysioUig;/,  luilrlislied  in  l»d_. 

In  1S36,  Ur.  was  elected  to  the  new  ly-created  f  m""'.*” 
Jledicine,  &e.,  in  the  ,1efferson  Medical  College  ol  1  hila- 
delpliia.  Tliis  post  he  Ijonorubly  tilled  lor  inore  than  30 
years;  during  a  large  portion  of  which  time  he  was  Ueaii 
of  the  Faculty.  Besides  the  ahove,  D.  is  author  ot  many 

professional  works  of  the  highest  value  and  characU, 

among  them  may  he  meiitione.l  hero  '“f 
Medical  Science,  of  which  a  new  and  thoroii„,lil}  it 
vised  etlition  was  puhlished  in  1808  (a  work  ^ 

teemed  a  text-book,  and  to  winch 

under  heavy  oldigations) ;  Elements  of  Hygiene,  Genial 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  (1836);  and  Kem- 
edies  mSO).  He,  besides,  edited  Majendies  f-rmulary. 
and  'The  Cycl'>vediaof  J'raciical  Medicine  of  Dra.  lollies, 
Tweedie,  .and  CouoU'y.  />.wa8  a  member  of 
literary  and  scientilic  societies,  both  European  and  Aiiiei 
ic:u).  D-  IStjy.  ,  •*.  n 

Diine'iiU'er,  »nii@:'m<‘re,  n.  A  maniirc-p  t ,  a 

placeina  farni-vard  tor  the  deposit  of  dung,  compost,  ic. 
Suiiif'y.  a.  Full  of  Jung;  — hence,  low;  mean;  base, 

Du^ns'-yard,  n.  S  yard  or  place  where  dung  is  col- 

leCttMi  Jllld  piltMl  up.  ITevvavve 

IFiin'hani.  in  rilinois,  a  vill.  and  township  of  McHenry 
CO  aht.  200  111.  N.N.K.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  aht.  1,.'00. 
nuii'liaii.  in  Ohio,  a  po.st-township  ol  B  ashingtoii  co 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  8  in.  below  Marietta ;  pop.  aht. 

Dun'Iiaii's  Basin,  in  Arm  I'or/,-,  a  village  of  Wash 
ington  CO.,  aht.  54  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

MunU'ard,  or  UuNCARn,  in  J‘cnnsylrania,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. 

BliiiU'artl  t'rcoU,  in  H  nnsylvania,  enters  the  Mo 

nnngahela  River  from  Greene  CO. 

Biiiikt'rqne.  BuiikirU,  (dun-kerk,)  a  fortifie 
seaport-town  of  France,  dep.  Nord,  40  ni.  from  Lille.  It 
is,  in  general,  well  laiilt.  and  has  several  churches,  a 
theatre,  concert-hall,  hospitals,  a  college,  public  hhrary, 
and  military  prison,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel.  The 
churches  are  less  remark.ahle  for  architecture  than  tor 
the  paintings  they  contain.  Large  sums  were  expended 
bv  the  French  government  on  its  harbor  and  docks; 
these  it  w.as  agreed  to  demolish  at  thepeaceol  Utrecht, 
but  their  destruction  was  never  conipleteiL  and  at  the 
peace  of  1783  thev  were  re.stored.  Mamif.  Soap,  starch, 
and  cordage.— In  138, S  this  town  was  burned  by  the 
English  ;  after  which  period  its  possession  wus  rtTI-'af- 
edly  contested  liv  the  French  and  Siianish.  ■' 

was  given  up  to  the  Engli.sh 

sold  liy  Uharles  II.  to  Loins  XII .,  lor  »l,0y0,000.  It 
was  made  a  free  port  in  1820.  Pop.  43,42b. 

Bunk'ers,  n.  pi.  {Ecrl.  Hist.)  See^  Tunkers. 
Buil'kiiisvillt*,  in  Ohio,  a  post-oflice  oi  Adams  co. 
Btiii'kirk.  in  France.  See  UtiNKERynn. 

]>lilikirk,  in  Indiana,  a  posi-oifice  of  .lay  co. 

It  1111  kirk,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Calvert  co. 
Ituiikirk,  in  Aew  York,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town 
of  Cliantampia  co.,  on  a  hay  of  Lake  Erie;  pop.  about 

12.00d-  ,  „  .  . 

Ditllkirk,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.age  of  ll.ardin  co.,  about 
26  Ill.  E.  by  N.  of  Lima. 

Itiinkirk,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dane  co.,  about  20  m.  S.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  alit.  2  .500. 
Itlliikliil.  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Arkan¬ 
sas;  area,  about  760  sq.  in.  Jiivers.  8t.  Francis  and 
Castor  rivers.  In  the  E.  part  is  Lake  Pemiscot.  Sur¬ 
face.  mostly  level;  soil,  fertile  in  some  p.arts.  This 
CO.  suffered ‘severely  from  the  earthquakes  of  1811  and 
1812  Cap.  Kennet.  Jlp.  about  6,000. 

Dllil'l<l|l,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

in  Ohio,  a  post-oflico  of  Hamilton  co. 
in  Tknnsssce,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Seqnatchee 
CO.,  about  28  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Chattanooga. 

Dunlap's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rising  in  Monroe  co., 
and  flowing  generally  N.E.  into  the  Jackson  River  near 

Covington.  .  . 

Dun'Iapsville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Union 
CO.,  on  tlie  E.  Fork  of  IVhitewater  River,  about  70  in. 
E.S.E  of  Indiaiiaiiolis.  ,  ,  t,  ■ 

Dlilileilll’.  in  Illinnis,  a  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  cqiposite  Diibmiue,  Iowa;  pop. 
about  l,2n0. 

Dlinleitll,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-office  ot  Wayne  co. 
j^lXfilov'y,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  W  arren  Co. 
Dnii'linl  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Trinoa.  r  ,  j 

Duil'lop.n.  A  rich,  white  sort  of  cheese,  manufactured 
at  Dunlop,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

DuH^iiiare,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  L.ancaster  co. 
—A  post-village  of  Imzerne  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 
Duiimore,  in  It'.  I'lrpiTiia,  a  P.  0  of  Pocahontas  co. 
j^^l^llixore  Bity,  on  the  \V.  coast  ot  Ireland,  Lat.  52 
44'  N.  Lon.  9°  35' 

Diininore  lload,  in  Lat.  62°  6'  N..  Lon.  9°  35'  IV 
Diin'inow,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Essex,  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chelmsford.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  an 
ancient  custom  which  has  prevailed  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  of  presenting  a  gammon  of  bacon  to  any  mar¬ 
ried  couple  “  who  for  a  year  and  a  day  after  their  nup¬ 
tials  have  neither  qii.arrelled  or  become  offended  the 
one  with  the  other,  nor  in  any  way  repented  in  thought, 
either  sleeping  or  waking,  of  their  state  of  wedlock. 
The  “  Flitch  of  Bacon”  is  carried  in  triumphal  proces- 
eiou,  and  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors,  who. 


ns  may  be  surmised,  are  “  few  and  far 
Diinmow  flitch  is  mentioned  in 

I>,ers  Plowman,  and  also  in  Chaucers  Wife  of  Baths 
Ih-ologite.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  an  >'.'*'■'”'''‘‘’15.  “"7' 
by  Williain  Harrison  Ainsworth.  , 

pi-esided  at  the  ceremony,  and  awarded  Hie  Hitch  t 
two  blissful  couples.  In  1859,  the  ••  flitch  again  found 
a  claimant,  and  two  years  later,  no  tewei  t ban  (/(r.e 
cases  ol  matrimonial  felicity  were  proved  cntit  eil  to  it  , 
among  them  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain.  a  well-known 
French  literary  gentleman,  and  his  wife,  a  lady  also 

known  in  the  field  of  letters.  _ 

Dunn,  in  iHinms,  a  post-otfice  of  Moultrie  co. 

Dunn,  in  Wisconsin,  alV.co.;  area,  about  8b4  sq^  ni. 
A'lms.  Menomonie  or  Red  Cedar,  Chippewa,  and  Laii 
Galle  rivers.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Jlin.  baiia- 
stone.  Cap.  Menomonie.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

—A  townshiii  of  Dane  co.  ;pop.  about  1,600. 

—  .4  township  of  Dunn  co.,  on  the  Menomonie  River;pqp. 

Diinnaso,  (dun'ij,)  n.  (Aaut.)  Loose  briishwmod 
gunny-bags,  Ac.,  placed  at  tlie  hottom  of  a  ships  holcl 
to  raise  heavy  cargo  from  its  immediate  surface,  and 
thus  iireveiit  damage  by  sea-w.ater  ;  also,  loose  articles  ol 
cargo  placed  or  wedged  between  other  and  more  bii  ky 
goods,  to  prevent  friction  during  the  rolling  of  the  ship 
in  a  lu'iivy  sea.  ,,  x  * 

l>iiii'iicr«  n.  A  dun  ;  one  employed  to  collect  payment 
<if  Riiiall  dflita.  ,  A.  T»  • 

Diinnot  Ileatl.  the  N  F,.  head  land  of  Great  Britain 
having  on  it  a  light-house  340  It.  above  the  sea.  Lat. 

68°  4u”  N.,  Lon.  3°  21'  IV. 

Dun'ninvKSi,  n.  State  of  being  partially  deaf. 
Diin'ninj;;  Crook,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Rays 
ton  Branch  of  Juniata  River  from  Bedford  co. 
Dun'ninsr's.  in  I’ennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Luzerne  co. 
Diin'nintf'N  .Ilountain,  in  Pennsylrania,  extend 
ing  through  Blair  and  Bedford  cos.,  into  Marylai^. 
Duii'nin^-i^villc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
AVasliintiton  co.  ,  a.  , 

l>iin'niii;ftoii,  in  Tennessee,,  a  V.  Hickman  co. 
Diin'nisll,  n.  SoHiewhat  dun  in  color. 

Dunn's  Book,  in  A.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Tran- 
sylvania  CO.  _  ^  ,, 

Piinii‘s  Store,  in  a  P.  0.  of 

l>tlliiiK'to Wll,  in  PeiniFj/lvania,  a  village  of  Clinton 
CO.,  on  the  Susquehanna  Uiver,  opposite  Lock  Haven. 
I>uiiiis'ville,  in  Xew  York,  a  V  O.  of  Albany  co. 
l>uiniJ*'ville,  in  Vir/jtniay  a  post-<»ffice  ol  Essex  co. 

in  a  post-village  of  Pnnn  co.. 

on  the  Menomonie  Iliver,  about  13  in.  S.  of  Menuinoiiie. 
I>llii'ny9  a-  Hull  of  apprelieiisioii ;  obtuse  in  mind; 

dilatory.  j 

l>iiiioiM,  Je.4N,  (doo'nwnw,)  Count  de  Lonoueville,  ana 
culled  The  Bastard  of  Orleans,  B.  1402,  was  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  ami  so  successful  was 

he  in  his  military  career,  particularly  in  the  share  he 

boro  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  trance,  that 
Charles  VII.  honored  him  with  the  title  of  Bestorer  of 
his  Countrf/.  D.  1408.  — This  is  the  warrior  alluded  to 
in  the  opening  line  — 

"  C'etait  Ic  jeune  et  brave  Dunois"  — 
of  the  French  imperial-national  air  “  Partant  pour  le 
Syrie,”  wliieh  wsw  composed  by  Queen  llortense  ^Beau- 
harnais).  tlie  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

in  Indiana,  a  j»ost-oftioo  of  Henry  co. 

OiiiiM  l^ro'tns,  John,  a  celebrate<i  scholastic  philoso- 
jiher,  and  a  Franciscan  monk,  b.  about  1275.  Whether 
he  was  a  native  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  is  un¬ 
certain.  He  afterwanls  taught  at  Paris,  and  {icipiireil 
the  title  of  “  Doctor  Subtilis.”  Ho  obtained  extraor¬ 
dinary  reputation  by  his  defence  of  tlie  dogma  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  In  philosophy  he 
was  the  opponent  of  Thomas  xV-piinas,  and  the  founder 
of  a  BcIio(d  named  the  Scotists;  tlie  follow'ers  of  Aquinas 
being  called  Thomists.  The  former  were  “  Realists,”  the 
latter  “  Nominalists.”  The  works  of  D.  S.  form  12  vols. 

folio.  D.  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cologne,  13o8.  “Duns, 

as  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Tliomists,  has  become, 
with  a  modified  meaning,  the  familiar  “  Dunce.” 
ntiii'Minaiie.  {Hist.)  The  army  of  the  usurper  Mac¬ 
beth  wjis  defeated  at  D.,  in  Perthsliire,  1054,  by  Malcolm, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan,  assisted  by  an 
Engli.sh  force  under  Siward,  Earl  of  Northnniherland. 
Macbeth  escaped  to  Lanphanauau,  where  he  was  slain 
in  1056. 

l>iiii'Ktat>lo,  a  town  of  F>ngland,  co.  Bedford,  18  in. 
S.WU  of  Bedford.  J\fanf.  Straw  plait,  /’o;).  4,117. 

in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  on  the  N.  boundary  of  the  State, 
about  30  m.  N.W*.  of  Boston;  jmp.  abt.  500. 
]>iiri'9italilO,  in  Vmnsylrania,  a  township  of  Clinton 
co.,  on  the  W'.  branch  of  tlie  Susquehanna  River,  below 
Lock  Haven  ;  p"p.  abt.  475. 

Dtin'staii  (St,),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one 
of  the  grcMtest  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  b.  at  Glaston¬ 
bury,  England,  of  a  noble  family,  wjis  educateil  at  its 
monastery,  then  famed  as  aseat  ot  learning.  His  studies 
and  accoinplishnicnts  were  very  varieil  —  mechanical, 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic.  Brain-fever  resulted 
from  Ids  over-application  to  study,  and  left  beliind  it  the 
belief  tiiat  he  had  personal  conflicts  with  the  devil.  The 
legend  runs  that  his  Satanic  majesty  on  one  occasion 
visited  St.  D.  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  female,  wlien 
St.  D.,  penetrating  the  identity  of  his  tempter,  plucked 
the  tongs  red-hot  from  the  fire  and  with  them  grasped 
the  devil's  nose,  so  that  he  was  but  too  gla<l  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  depart  w'ith  no  worse  punishment  than  a  burnt 
proboscis.  He  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
stan,  especiiilly  with  the  ladies,  but  falling  under  sus¬ 
picion  of  magical  arts,  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
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wafor  «nd  banished.  A  severe  struggle  ensued  be¬ 
tween  iilTection  and  ambition  ;  lie  was  in  love  with  a 
laJv  of  the  eom  t,  and  be  was  urged  to  beeome  a  monk. 
He  finally  resolved  to  enter  the  Benedictine  order,  ami 
became  an  aiiclmrite  at  Glastonbury.  In  '  ®  '';'® 
named  abliot,  when  lie  introduced  the  rule  ol  et.  Ben¬ 
edict  richly  endowed  the  iimiiaetery,  ami  made  it  at 
once  a  houL  of  monks  and  of  scholars.  He  was  soon 
called  to  be  one  of  the  coniieilloi  M  ol  King  Faliniiiid  and 

in  cooperation  witli  tlie  great  Clianccllor  Uiinketiil  and 

Arclibisliup  Udo,  set  liimseil  to  carry  out  Ins  principles 
of  iclurm  in  cliiiicli  and  state.  He  was  the  '  -3® 

well  as  tlie  minister,  of  Edred,  and  Ids  power  colistaiilly 
liicrcasc-d.  On  tlio  coronation  ol  Eilwy  lie  disgraced  liim- 
seir  l.y  his  violent  conduet  when  sent  l>y  Odo  to  iccall 
tlie  young  king  to  tlie  Imiiqiiet.  He  forced  the 
fruin  Edwy’s  head,  and  dragged  liiiii  from  bis  wile  s  bow.  r 
to  llio  ball.  The  subsequent  horrible  mnlllatiuii  of  the 
young  queen  was  also  the  work  of  bis  agents  A  reac¬ 
tion  ill  tlie  popular  mind  led  to  bis  retiremen  .  ami  not 
being  aide  to  account  for  moneys  lUiicli  bad  come 
into  his  hands  ns  treasurer  ot  Fklred,  he  was  bamslied. 
Recalled  in  957,  he  was  made  bishop  ol  M  orcestcr  and 
of  London,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  two  disap; 

poininienis,  arclildsliop  ot  Caiiterbiiry.  In  the  r.  ign  of 
the  licentious  Edgar,  V.  was  virtiially  ""''Ve'S".  ^ 

his  wise  policy  procured  lor  E.lgar  the  title  o  th 
Pacific.  Many  important  mensiires  of  6..cial  as  will  as 
ecclesiastical  reform  were  carried  out  nnder  his  diie^ 
lion.  After  tlio  accession  of  Etlielced,  P.  retired  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  devoted  bimself  to  Ids  spiritual  <i'"7  »• 

at,  ami  was  buried  in  the  eatliedral  ol,  (  aiiterbiiry,  .88 
Diiii'tvr.fjoose,  n.  An  English  provincialism  lor  the 

Dunw^ton.  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Ciimherland  co.,  abt. 

9  Ill.  S.W.  of  Portland  ;  pop.  about  960. 

Dnii'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ol  Cook  co.,  abt.  21 
ni.  N.IV.  of  Chicago.  „ 

Duiives'an.  a  tort  on  Ihe  Peace  River.  British  North 
Anierii-a,  in  Lat.  56°  14'  N.,  Lmi.  117°  30  '  .  cinta 
Diiiin'vjlle.  a  village  and  nver-pnrt  of  prov.  of  Onta¬ 
rio,  CO.  of  Haldiniand,  on  Grand  River,  aht.  38  m.  M  .  ny 
N.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Dii'o,  n.  [bat,  and  It.,  two.]  (Mus.)  A  duet. 
DuotlPPakc  tlFal,  a.  Fee  Dodecahedral. 
Du<»<lo<-alie’«lroii.  n.  Same  as  Dodecahedron,  q.  v. 
Diiotlcceii'nial,  «.  [Lat.  duodccim,  tw  elve,  and  annus, 
year.]  Coni|irisiiig  twelve  years.  .  ,  ,  \ 

Duorfec'iinal,  n.  [Lat.  duodscim,  twelve.]  (Anth.) 
Nuiiibereil  by  twelve.  ,  .  , 

I)  scale.  An  operation  or  rule  by  wliicli  the  con.ents 
of  any  surface  or  solid  are  estimated  by  nniltiidyiiig  to¬ 
gether  its  linear  dimensions,  expressed  in  feet,  inches, 
and  lines.  It  is  principally  used  by  contractors  and  ar¬ 
tificers  in  finding  tlie  contents  ol  their  work.  Lross- 
multiplication  isanotlier  term  apidied  to  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  calculation.  As  an  example,  supposed  it  were 
required  to  ascertain  the  superficial  coiiteuts  of  a  piece 
of  timber  12  ft.  indies  long  and  J  ft.  i  in.  wide.  In 
order  to  calculate  this  by  the  D.  S.,  one  dimension  must 
be  put  under  Hie  otlier,  the  feet  being  p laceii  under  the 
feet  and  tlie  inches  under  the  inches.  The  liall  inch  is 
expressed  in  lines,  6  lines  going  to  the  Imll-inch,  12  lines 
to  the  full  inch.  In  this  calculation,  ft. 
are  considered  as  units  of  measure,  and  1-  J 

inches  are  so  many  twelfths  of  units.  The  3  i 

units  thus  form  the  first  place  in  thecol- 


TlIlllS  llius  lUliii  me  •■‘o.  . . .  -  -  - 

limn,  the  twelfths  the  second,  and  tho  ° 

one  hundred  and  forty-fourths  the  third.  7  5  6^ 

IV  hen  the  first  line  is  multiplied  by  3  feet 

or  3  units,  the  result  is  38  feet,  of  a  45  10  0].^ 

foot,  and  of  a  foot.  IVheii  the  12 

upper  line  is  multiplied  by  ,  the  six 

lines  are  made  equal  to  y||j..  The  y^j  120 

multiplied  by  y’y  are  equal  to  y6y7,  which, 

added  to  the  other,  make  ||y5,  or  and  y6y|.  6%  is 
therefore  placed  in  the  third  column,  and  the  is  cal- 
ried  forward.  The  iiltiiiiate  result  is  as  ahove,  45  sq.  ft. 
and  120;4  sq.  inches.  To  practical  men  the  operation 
described  is  much  simpler  llinii  the  explanation,  mid 
beginners  have  great  difficulty  in  niastering  it.  The  D, 
S.  is  not  generally  inserted  in  ordinary  books  of  practi¬ 
cal  arithmetic.  ,  .  x  ^  i 

A  system  of  numbers 

the  scale  of  wliich  is  twelve.  (See  above.) 

a.  [Lat.  dufxle.cnn.,  and  jindere.  to 
cleave.l  Consisting  of,  or  divided  into,  twelve  imrts. 
Dliotlof'iino.  a.  [Lot.  rfawAcim.]  Having  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  book  of  duodecimo 

— n*  A  book  in  which  every  sheet  is  folded  six  times,  so  as 
to  make  12  leaves  or  24  pages.  It  is  usually  abbreviated 

into  12mo.  ,  , ,  -i 

Diioslef'ii  plo,  a.  [Tsit.  duo,  two,  and  decttplus.  doiible.j 
Consisting  of  twelves;  as,  duodecuple  proportion. 
Diioslt'ii'ary,  a.  [Init.  duodenarius.]  Twelve-fold; 
relating  to  the  niiniber  twelve  ;  multiplying  by  twelves  ; 
as,  diuelenani  aritlimetic. 

Duosle'nuin.  [Isit,  duodenus,  consisting  ol  twelve.] 
(Anat.)  The  name  given  to  the  first  portion  ot^  the 
small  intestine,  and  wliieh  was  so  called  by  the  ancients 
because  it  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers  ;  but  as  they  dissected  only  animals,  this 
does  not  hold  true  in  tlie  hiiniaii  siiliject.  It  is  from  8 
to  9  inclies  in  lengtii.  and  commences  at  tlie  pyloric  end 
of  tlie  stoniacli.  It  first  inclines  upward,  backward,  and 
to  the  right,  and,  liaving  arrived  near  tlie  neck  ol  the 
gall-bladder,  it  bends  vertically  downwards,  and  again 
changes  to  a  transverse  direction,  thus  formiug  two 


DUPL 


DUPU 


DURA 
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wirvBs  or  angles.  It  is  in  this  Intestine  that  chylifica- 
litni  of  the  loud  takes  place.  —  8eo  Digestion. 

Diiolit'oral,  a.  [Lat.  dttn,  two,  and  litcrulu ~  litera, 
letter.]  Comprising  two  lettem  only. 

Dup'iiblt*,  «.  Tliat  may  be  duped  or  cajoled. 

1>II  I'lljt'C,  in  Illinois,  a  N.E,  co. ;  arm,  aljont  340  sq.  m. 
Jtii'rrs,  K.  and  W.  branclies  of  Do  Page  River.  Sur/ace, 
mostly  level  ;  smV,  very  fertile.  Cup.  Napiorvillc.  /bp. 
al)ont  15,000. 

— A  township  of  Will  co. ;  pop.  about  950. 

— A  post-village  of  Will  co.,  on  Du  Page  River,  about  14 
m.  N.  of  .loliet. 

Diipan  lonp.  Felix  Antoine  Philibert,  lliahop  of 
Orleans,  a  distinguislied  French  prelate  ami  tliecdogian, 

D.  IHOi  After  receiving  his  clerical  education  at  Paris, 
he  became,  in  Ih'd",  confessor  to  tlie  Due  de  llordeaux. 
and  in  1.N30  tilled  a  similar  post  to  the  Dauphin.  In 
1S.3.S,  [).  soothed  the  dying-bcil  of  his  friend,  the  great 
Prince  de  'ralleyraml,  and,  in  1N41,  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  Since  1849,  he  has 
been  bishop  of  Orleans.  In  1871  he  entered  the  National 
Assembly.  D.  Oct.  I'dth,  1878. 

Dupe.  n.  [Fr.  See  the  verb,]  A  person  who  ischeated, 
deceived,  or  humbugged  ;  one  who  Is  easily  led  astray 
by  his  credulity. 

—V.  a.  [Fr.  dnprr.]  To  deceive ;  to  cheat;  to  trick;  to 
cajole;  to  humbug;  to  misle.ail  by  imiiosing  on  one's 
credulity  ;  as,  to  dupe  a  confiding  woman. 

Dup'ory,  «.  Art,  act,  habit,  or  practice  of  making 
dupes. 

niipiii.  ANDRf;  Msrie  .Iean  .I.tcQOES,  (tfoopanif.)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  jurist  and  statesman,  B.  at  Varyz, 
dep.  Nibvre,  17Sd.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  Vupiii 
L'aine,  being  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom 
obtained  ilistinction  ;  and  of  whose  mother  it  is  related 
that  she  de.sired  no  other  epitaph  than  this  —  mother  of 
the  thref.  Dupins.  .\ndro  w;is  brought  up  to  the  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  bSOJ.  He  rose  to  high  rep¬ 
utation  in  his  profession,  and  in  1811  was  named  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  cl.assification 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  In  .'lay,  1815,  he  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
ami  with  great  firmness  and  independence  resisted  the 
last  eiforts  of  Napi>leon  ami  his  adherents  to  save  the 
empire.  He  supported  the  Restoration,  but  was  soon 
driven  by  the  follies  and  tyranny  of  the  government  to 
become  its  stout  and  persistent  opponent.  His  greatest 
reputation  as  advocate  w.is  won  in  those  liays  when  he 
was  the  zealous  and  powerful  defender  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  of  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty 
w'ho  were  subjected  to  prosecution.  He  took  part  with 
the  two  Berryers  in  the  defence  of  .Marshal  Ney;  defended 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  associates, who  aided  the  escape 
of  Lavalette;  ami  among  others  also  defendefl  Uen.  Sa- 
varv,  De  I’radt,  and  the  popular  poet  Beranger.  One 
of  I'lis  most  celebrated  efforts  was  the  successful  defence 
of  t\\K  Journal  ties  D'dmts,  in  18'29.  He  remained  a  pop- 
ul.ar  leader  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  and  was 
the  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Polignac  ministry.  In  the 
measures  for  the  elevation  of  bonis  Philippe,  Duke 
d’Orleans,  to  the  throne,  he  took  an  inlluential  part ;  and 
the  king,  whose  consulting  lawyer  ho  had  been  since 
1820,  rewarded  him  with  tiie  appointment  of  Proenrenr- 
Henfiral  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  he  helil  for 
twenty-two  years.  He  w^is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  made  himself  unpopular  by  condemning 
revolutionary  e.xcesses.  In  183’2  lie  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
till  1840.  At  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1H48,  it  was  I),  wlio 
presented  the  young  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  proposed  his  election  as  king  under  the 
regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Camstituent,  and  afterwards  of  the  beg- 
islative.  Assembly;  and  was  president  of  the  latter.  He 
remained  p.assive  at  the  Coup  d  Ktat  of  2d  De^,  1- ol 
but  on  the  confl.scatioii  of  the  property  of  the  Orlean.s 
family  he  resigned  his  post  of  Prociirenr-tlfineral,  .and 
retired'  from  pulilio  life.  To  the  surprise  of  ins  Iriends 
he  resumed  it,  ami  liecame  a  senator  in  18.57;  thus  lend¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  his  name  and  character  to  tlie  system 
of  Napoleonic  imperialism.  Ho  justified  his  position  by 
saving  that  he  load  ever  belonged  to  Franco,  but  never 
to  any  political  parties.  D.  was  (irand  Cross  of  the 
begion  of  Honor  from  1837,  menilier  of  the  Iren^ 
Academy  since  1832,  and  member  of  the  Institute, 
at  Paris,  18ii3. 

D.  CiivRLES,  Baron,  brother  of  the  above,  B.  1784.  Ho 
entered  the  French  navy  in  1803,  as  an  engineer,  and 
became  professor  of  mechanics  and  the  physical  sciences 
in  the  Ionian  .Academy,  which  lie  assisted  in  fpE"""'!?. 
at  Corfu.  In  1812,  he  returned  to  P.aris,  and,  in  181 .1. 
instituted  the  Maritime  Mnsenin  at  Toulon.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  182.8,  and 
when  the  change  of  1848  was  effected,  he  became  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Constituent  a.s8emhly,  ami  also  m  the 
Le.rislativo  Assembly.  After  the  revolution  of  1851,  be 
beSiine  a  senator.  Ho  has  written  a  great  number  of 
importiint  works  comiectetl  with  the  Bcience  of  engi- 
n&(>rinir.  D.  1873» 

Dii'pisMi.  n.  [Fr.  doupion.]  The  double  cocoon  woven 
h V  Bil  It*  ^ ormB 

I>ii|>liiiii'.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co. ; 

I>iil>li»ln^vine,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.O.  of  Waukesha  co. 
Dll  nle,  a.  [bat.  duplus.]  Double;  as,  a  duple  ratio. 

Duple  ratio.  (.Math.)  See  Ratio.  tr,  fold  1 

Dii'nlex.  a.  [bat.,  from  duo,  two,  and  pheare,  to  fold.] 
Double;  twofold;  as.  a capement. 

Diinicx  ratio,  (du'plehs  ra'she-o,)  n.  (Math.)  The 
raUo  of  the  squares^f  two  quantities,  or  the  square  of 
their  ratio. 


l>U'|>lox-lrtfho,  n.  {}hch.)  In  turnery,  a  lathe 
wurkiiig  tvvd  turning  tools  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Ouplex-wafcli^  n.  (HirroL)  A  watch  having  a  du¬ 
plex  escapement.  See  Horology. 

a.  [Lat.  dupHcatus,  from 
dfipUco  —  duOy  and  plicoy  to  fold.]  Double;  twofold; 
duplex;  os,  duplicate  numbers. 

— -n.  A  double  or  second  copy  :  a  copy;  atranneript;  ns, 
a  duplicate  of  a  letter.  —  Another  correspomling  to  the 
first,  or  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind;  as,  a  dupli' 
cate  key. 

— r.  a.  [Lat.  dupUcoy  dupUcatus.']  To  double ;  to  fold ; 
to  make  a  transcript  or  counterpart  of;  as,  to  duplicate 
ideas. 

n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dnplicatin,]  Act  of 
doubling;  a  fold;  a  doubling;  the  multiplication  of  a 
number  by  two:  a.'^,  the  duplication  of  a  cube. 

Duplication  of  the  cube.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  find¬ 
ing  a  cube,  the  value  of  which  is  eijual  to  double  that 
of  a  given  cube. — Davies  and  Ptxk. 

I>ii'|>li4*ativ<^.  Having  power  or  disjiosition  to 
double  or  iluplicate. 

n.  [Fr.]  A  fold;  anything  doubled; 
Q.'iy  dnplicature  of  the  membrane. 

[du'plis'c'Uy)  n.  [Fr.  dupUciUy  from  L. 
Lat.  duplicitasi,  from  Lat.  duplex,  double. j  Doubleno.^s 
of  heart  or  speech  ;  act  of  dissembling  ones  real  opinion, 
with  a  design  to  mislead:  double-dealing;  dissimula¬ 
tion:  deceit;  guile;  deception. 

I>il'|»liii«  in  -V.  Carolina,  a  S.K.  co. ;  area,  abt.  670  sq. 
m.  Jiirers.  North  bram  li  of  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
(loshen  Creek.  level ;  sof/,  mostly  sandy,  but 

fertile  near  the  larger  streams.  Cap.  Keiiaiisville.  Pop. 
about  1S,(X)0. 

J.\CQUES  Charles,  (styled  de  VEure,)  a  leader 
of  the  French  liberal  party,  B.  at  Neubourg,  1707.  In 
1S13  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
acted  as  vice*pre.sident  when  this  assembly  was  convoked 
by  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  ho  was  elected  to  represent  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Eure,  amt,  after  the  battle  of  Wat**rloo,  became 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Justice,  but  at  the  end  of  six  month.s  sent  in  his  resig¬ 
nation,  and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  during  the  session 
of  the  24th  February,  D.  took  the  president’s  chair,  and 
80  far  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace,  as  to  rendiT 
it  possible  to  appoiuta  provisional  governmentof  which 
he  w’as  proclaimed  president.  His  political  friends 
styled  him  the  mo.^t  virtuous  among  the  virtuous,  the 
Aristiiies  of  Frencli  liberalism.  D.  1855. 

in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  14  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 
l>ii|>oiit«  in  Ohio,  a  post-utlice  of  Putnam  co. 

in  a  post-office  of  Waupacca  co. 

niip'pol,  or  Oyb'bol.  (//(sf.)  This 

village  of  Schleswig,  separated  from  the  island  of  Alsen 
by  a  narrow  sound,  has  been  the  scene  of  several  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  struggles  for  the  settlement  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question.  (See  Denm.vrk.)  Here  the  Danes 
defeated  the  Prussians,  May  28,  1848,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  to  (Jravenstein.  A  second  engagement 
took  [)lace  June  5,  1848,  when  the  Danes  were  driven 
from  their  position,  which,  liowever,  they  regained  June 
6.  It  was  c.»rri«*d  by  an  assault  of  the  Saxons  and  Ra- 
varians,  April  13,  1S49.  —  The  bulk  of  the  Danish  army 
having  taken  up  its  position  at  DLippel,  Fob.  6, 1S64,  tlie 
village  was  be.siegeil  by  the  Prus.sians,  who  commenced 
a  homhardmeiit.  .March  15.  which  terminated  in  tlic  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Danes,  April  18. 

Oil  Pont,  SvMUEL  Fa.\NCH,  an  American  rear-admiral, 
B.  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  1803.  He  was  commissiemed 
a  midshipman  when  12  years  old.  During  the  Mexican 
war,  l)eing  then  a  commander,  he  saw  much  active  and 
gallant  B(T'  ico  on  the  California  coast.  In  1856  he  was 
made  a  capt.iin,  ami  tlio  following  year  was  j)luced  in 
C(untn  ind  of  the  steam-frigato  Minne’^ota.  whicli  con¬ 
veyed  Mr.  Reetl,  the  American  minister,  to  Uhina.  In 
1862  he  was  put  in  command  «>f  the  S.  .\tlantic  block¬ 
ading  .«<quadron.  He  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Oct. 
29,  in  his  flag-ship  tlie  Wabasli,  accompanied  by  a  fleet 
of  00  sail  ;  reached  Port  Royal  Nov.  5.  and  two  days 
after  attacked  two  strong  forts,  on  Hilton  Head  and 
Bay  Point,  which  were  evacimted  after  a  severe  engage¬ 
ment  of  four  liours.  This  <listinguishetl  officer  wm  iiom* 
imite<l  rear-admiral  in  Aug.,  1802.  He  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  organization  of  the  Naval  School  at  An¬ 
napolis,  and  the  author  of  a  very  remarkable  report 
on  the  use  of  floating-batteries  for  coast-defence. 

Charles  Krkx^oi.s,  a  French  philosopher,  n. 
near  (lisors,  1742.  His  celebrated  work,  Oriffin>'  de  tou$ 
Ua  cultix.  on  la  reUfjion  unireradh,  originated  the  scien 


tific  exploration  of  Egypt  in  the  period  of  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Bonaparte.  D.  1796. 

Oiipiiytreii*  (Juilladmb,  Baron,  {d'to-pwe'lren.)  b.  in 
Limousin,  1777.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  sur¬ 
geons  of  modern  times,  and  an  eminent  example  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  system  of  public  competition 
esmblished  in  France.  By  his  industry  and  talents  he 
became  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  twenty-six,  and 
professor  of  surgery  at  thirty-three.^  He  visited  the 
hospital  morning  and  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  for  l2 
years  was  never  once  absent;  each  morning  he  attended 
to  300  patients,  delivered  a  clinical  lecture,  iierformod 
several  operations,  gave  advice  to  some  hundredsof  out¬ 
patients,  and  tlien  w'alked  home  to  breakfiist  at  half¬ 
past  ten.  After  this  he  saw  his  private  patients,  at¬ 
tended  to  the  examination  of  medical  students,  per¬ 
formed  his  private  operations,  and  at  six  in  the  evening 
again  went  the  rounds  of  the  hospital.  His  principal 
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work  is  his  memoir  on  artificial  anus,  which  forms  a 
happy  application  of  the  principles  developed  by  Jolm 
Hunter.  />.  posses.sed  a  remarkably  tine  person  and 
strong  constitution,  so  us  to  enable  him  to  undergo 
immense  bmlily  fatigue.  But  he  possessed  an  extremely 
irritable  tenipiV,  which  made  him  insupportably  capri¬ 
cious  and  inconsistent,  often  impelled  him  to  rash  and 
wrong  acts  that  he  would  fain  have  n^called  in  his  cooler 
moments,  and  ultimately  destroyed  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  He  was  a  most  successful  practitioner,  having  left 
$1,500,000  to  his  only  daughter,  besides  numerous  en¬ 
dowments  connected  with  his  profession.  D.  1835, 
l>iiqiiOHno,  Abr.ahant.  Mauqi'IS,  {dfxhkain’ ,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  seaman,  first  went  to  sea  under  liis  fatlier, 
who  was  in  the  service.  He  ilistingnished  himself  at  so 
early  an  age,  that  at  17  he  had  the  command  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  in  wliich  he  fought  several  successful  actions  with 
the  Spaniards.  In  the  troubles  which  occurred  in  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Sweden,  and  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  commanded 
by  King  Christian  IV.  Recalled  to  France  in  1647,  he 
got  together  a  Bqua<lron  at  his  own  expense,  and  was 
engaged  several  times  both  wiih  the  English  and  Span- 
isli.  In  tlie  French  wsir  of  1672  Avitli  Holland,  Ij^iuis 
XIV.  sent  him  against  De  Ruyter,  and  D.  defeated  him 
in  a  terrible  engagement  near  Messina,  in  1676.  He 
afterwards  gained  great  successes  against  the  jiinitos  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  humbled  the  dey  of  Algiers  As 
he  wa.s  a  Protestant,  Ijoiiis  XIV.  did  not  raise  him  to 
tiiose  high  positions  wliich  his  services  entitled  him  to; 
and  thus  he  never  became  an  admiral.  D.  16SS. 

in  Pi-nnsajlrania,  a  post-borough  of  Re¬ 
serve  township,  Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,260. 
Ouqiiesne,  in  Penn^ylrania,  a  fort  formerly  occupy¬ 
ing  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  q.  v. 

Oiiqiioiii^  in  JUifioix.a,  po.si-village  of  Perry  co.,  abt. 
148  in.  S.  of  Springfield. 

J>nr,  a.  [Ger..  from  Lat.  rfMrw.t,  hard,  firm,  vigorous  ] 
(.Mas.)  Major;  in  the  major  mode;  as,  C  dur,  that  is, 
C  major.  —  }Vehster. 

I>iirabirity„  n.  [Lat.  durabilitait.]  Quality  of  being 
durable;  power  of  lasting  or  continuing  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  in  any  given  state,  without  perishing;  as,  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Dii'rable,  a.  [Fr.,  fnnn  Lat.  durabili.<^,  fmm  diiro,  to 
last,  from  duru.^,  hard  :  W.  dur,  steel ;  durau,  to  harden  ] 
Not  ea.sily  jienetrated;  lasting;  continuing:  having  the 
quality  of  continuing  or  remaining  long  in  being,  with¬ 
out  perishing  or  wearing  out;  permanent;  firm  ;  stable; 
con^tant :  as,  a  durable  condition,  a  durable  coat,  Ac. 

'*  Words  more  durahle  ttian  brass."  —  Swip. 
Dii'rabloiiess.  n.  Power  of  lasting;  continuance; 
permanence  in  one  cotiditiou  ;  durability;  as,  thet/ura- 
blene.ss  of  metal. 

Dii'rably.  atiw  In  a  lasting  manner;  with  long  con¬ 
tinuance  or  prolonged  permanence. 

■■  His  fame  engraved  durably  in  men’s  memories."  —  Sidney. 
Dii'ra  Ma'tor.  n.  [Lat.,  hard  matter.]  (Anot.)  The 
external  and  strongest  membrane  of  the  brain.  The 
1).  M.  is  a  white,  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  that  lines 
the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  sends  down 
folds  or  processes  which  divide  the  brain  into  hemi¬ 
spheres,  and  part  the  bruin  proper  from  the  cerebelhiin, 
or  small  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  lorm  channels  or 
sinuses  for  the  venous  blood  returning  from  the  organ, 
ami  which  eventually  terminate  in  the  jugular  veins. 
See  Brain,  and  Me.ni'ngitis. 

Dliru'liicil.  n.  [Lat.,  hardness.]  (Bot.)  The  fully 
formed  central  layers  of  the  wood  of  E.xogenou8  trees; 
wliich  is  called  in  common  laiigimge  the  heart  wood.  It 
is  Hie  sap  of  wood  solidified  liy  tlie  introduction  of  various 
secretions  into  Hie  interior  of  tlie  cells  or  tubes  of  wliich 
siicii  wood  is  composed. 

Du'raiioe.  n.  [0.  It  jiurama.  from  Lat.  diutumitas, 
length  of  time.]  Continuance  ;  duration  ;  endurance. 

••  Of  how  short  durance  was  this  new-made  stale.”  —  Vryden. 
—Restraint  of  tlie  person  ;  imprisonment ;  cn.stoily  of  a 
iaiier  :  as,  "  Base  durance  and  contagions  prison." 

Shaks. 

Dii'ranro.  Dii'r.aiil.  n.  [Fr.  ffiimnf.]  A  sort  of 
iieavv,  stout  clotli,  resenilding  hiirkskin  leatlier.  for¬ 
merly’ used  for  men's  wearing  apparel ;  as,  "  a  good  suit 
(if  durance.”  —  J.  Webster.  .  ,  ,,  , 

Du'raiioe.  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  ttie  Alps,  and 
joining  the  Rlione  lietweeii  Avignon  and  larascon  alter 
a  course  of  1711  miles. 

Uii'raiKl.  or  Dcrand  Station,  in  //finoi.s,  a  post-village 
of  Winnebago  co.,  alit.  16  m.  S.M  .  of  Bidoit. 
DliraiKl.  or  Dcrant,  in  /««>«,  a  post-village  ot  Cedar 
CO.,  abt.  1!)  Ill.  N.N.W.  of  Davenport. 

DliraiKl.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pepin  co., 
on  the  Chippewa  River,  abt.  16  m.  N.N.K.  ol  Pepin. 

Mtaif '«»'<>  a  cpiitml  (l6i)t.  or  stutt*  of  the  Mvxicjin  Oon- 
f'reraJion,  lying  between  bat.  24°  37'  and  27°  45^  N 
and  Lon  lh'2°  30'  and  107°  17'  "  .  Area,  about  48.489 
so  m  Surface.,  iiionntainous  and  rocky,  lieiiig  traversed 
iiv  tlie  Sierra  Madre.  Hirers.  Rio-de-las-Nascs.  Bio 
Conclias  and  Rio  Parras.  Soil,  mostly  liarren  and  used 
for  pasturing,  except  along  the  streams,  wlicre  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  iron.  D. 
suffers  greatly  from  the  incursions  of  several  Indian 
tribes,  especially  theComiiianches(q.  «.)  Cap.  Durango. 
Ibip.  about  140,000.  ,  m 

—A  town  cap.  of  tlie  above  dept.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Te- 
canan  River  7.'295  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Lat. 
040  25'  N.,  1-011.  103°  34'  37"  W.  D.  contains  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  mint,  and  nuineious  woollen 
and  cotton  nianufactures.  Pop.  alioiit  '22,000,  of  wliom 
it  is  said  that  thieves  and  vagabonds  comprise  tli» 
majority. 
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Dnraii'^Ot  in  Imca,  a  post-village  of  Dubnqne  co.,  al)t. 

10  m.  N.W.  of  Dillinqiie. 

I>iiraii;i^a*  in  Minmsnhi^  a  village  of  Olnisteaa  co.,  ant. 

11  m.  N.W.  of  Kocliester.  ,  .  j 

I>nraii'tc,  a.  from  durare.]  During  ;  as,  au- 

ranle.  vita,  during  life. 

Durant’s  Jfrck,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Perqui¬ 
mans  co.,  about  215  ni.  K.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Dlirate,  {du-ra'td,)  a.  [It.,  from  Lat.  darusi]  (Mas.) 

Harsh  and  repellent  to  the  ear.  .  ,  r. 

Diirntion.  (du-rd'shon,)  n.  [hat.  diiratio.]  Continu¬ 
ance  in  time;  length  or  extension  of  existence  indeh- 

nitely;  as,  the  duration  of  linnian  life.— -lower  ot  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  permanency  ;ns,  tlie  duraliim  of  a  partnership. 
Durazzu.  (doo-rat/o.)  (Ane.  Dyrntcc/itiim.)  A  fortified 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the_E  shore  of  the  Adu- 
atic,  in  Lat.  41°  17'  32"  N.,  Lon.  19°  20'  44"  E. ;  pop.  6,4b0. 
Diir'bar,  n.  [Hind.  durMr.]  In  Hindostan  and  I  ersia, 
a  court  of  audience  held  hy  a  monarch  or  ruler  of  a 
state  or  territory ; —  hence,  the  audience  or  reception 
itself;  as,  the  Nizam  received  the  Ooveruor-gcnoral  in  j 

full  durbar.  .  .  , 

Dur'biii's  Comers,  in  Ohm,  a.  post-village  of  V\il- 

Dlire.  a.  [Krom  Lat.  durus,  Inirsh.]  Toilsome:  difficult; 
hard  to  hear  or  endure;  rongli ;  as,  “  Lile  is  uitre  and 
r„de.” —  iP.  H.  Russell. 

Dlirell',  in  i'ennsi/trania,  a  post-townslnp  of  Bradlord 
CO.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  below  Towanda;  pq/). 

abfuit  l,20^).  ^  e  T%  •  ^ 

I>ii>ens  (anc.  Marcodurum,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Ro<‘r,  15  in.  from  Aix-la-Chapellc.  Mitnuf.  \\oolleiis, 
paper,  leatlier,  iron  and  steel  Wiu*»*s.  P<qi.  11.5j6. 
Diircr*  (du'rtr,)  Albrecht,  the  jjrcatest  painter  of  Oer- 
iiiaiiv,  born  in  Nureruberii.  UTl.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of 
Michael  Wohisemtith  in  l»is  native  city,  ami  ntterwanl 
travelled  through  Gi'rrnany.  tho  Netherlamls,  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  perfect  hiinsidf  in  his  art.  His  singular  and 
powerful  geniu.s  soon  gaitied  him  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  first  artist,  of  Ids  period,  and  challenged  the 
admiration  even  of  Raphael.  Mhilc  the  latter  was  the 
confessed  head  of  the  classic  school,  D.  was  tlie  leading 
representative  of  tlie  Ootliic  type  of  art.  His  paintings 
evince  a  rloep  appreciation  of  the  siihliiUG  and  solemn, 
althou'^h  he  Hometimos  permitted  himself  to  be  unduly 
influeiiceil  by  his  tendency  to  the  fantastic.  Among  lus 
grandest  works  are,  the  Adoration  of  ihtt  Trimtj ; 
Christ  fakrn  from  the  Cross  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  n  if  p 
Men  of  the  Past:  and  the  Assumption  ofihf  \irffin.  Hts 
fumo  'aB  uu  engraver  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  painter  j 


Fig.  886.  —  .VLBRECHT  dOber. 
among  his  best  works  in  tlii,  branch  of  art  are.  Melan¬ 
choly,  St.  Jerome,  and  The  Knight,  Death,  tmd  the  Demi. 
D  was  appointed  conrt-painter  liy  Maximilian  I.,  and 
afterwards  liy  Charles  V.  When  the  Reformation  came 
to  pass,  ha  ei'nbraci-d  the  new  doctrines  with  fervor,  and 
became  the  firm  friend  and  admirer  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon.  Soon  after  this  change  of  faith  lie  produced 
his  two  paiiitiiigs,  St.  John  and  St.  Deter,  and  St.  Mark 
awl  i'Jiif,  Wliich  are  among  his  very  liest,  as  tliey 
were  among  Ids  last  performances.  Died  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  152S.  See  Life  of  D.,  hy  Thansing  fLond.,  18i7). 

DuresH',  n.  [0.  Fr.  duresse,  from  tfi/r.]  Constraint;  im¬ 
prisonment ;  durance ;  restraint  of  lilierty. 

{Law.)  D.  is  of  two  kinds, — duress  of  t inpmsonment, 
wliicli  is  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  personal  liberty, 
and  duress  hy  menace  or  threats,  as  wlien  a  person  is  in¬ 
timidated  hy  the  fear  of  loss  of  life  or  hiiih.  Fear  of 
battery,  however,  is  no  D.  D.,  tlierefore,  is  iinpnson- 
ment,  or  threats  intended  to  compel  a  person  to  do  a 
legal  act.  .  . 

_ a.  To  hold  in  duress  or  durance;  to  imprison.  (B.) 

Dupcssop,  n.  (,Daw.'^  One  who  siil'jects  another  to 
duress. 

Dup'ffA,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  Same  as  Doorqa,  g. 

Dup'uain.  Joh.n  George  Lambtox,  Earl  of, an  English 
statesman,  B.  1792.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  sup¬ 
ported  both  Mr.  Canning's  government  and  that  of 
Lord  Goderich.  On  tlie  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to 
power  Mr.  Lamhtoii  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and 
became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  snhsei)uently,  on  laying 
down  the  seals,  was  further  advanced  to  the  dignity  ol 
Sai  l  of  Durham.  Resides  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 


Reform  Bill,  the  Earl  was  twice  sent  to  the  Russian 
Court  ill  the  quality  of  umhassador.  and  afterwards  to 
Canada  as  Governor-General,  from  whence,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  misiinderstanding  with  the  home  govt., 
he  returned  abruptly,  and  D.  1840. 

Dup'linin,  a  niai  it.  co.  ot  England  haying  E  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean  ;  N.,  Nortliuinberland  ;  W.,  Cuniherlaiid and 
Westmoreland:  and  S.,  Yorkshire.  Area.  973  sq.  m. 
Rivzrs.  Tyne,  Tees,  M  ear,  Skerne,  and  Derwent.  Sur¬ 
face.  In  some  parts  mountainous,  and  with  valleys  and 
moors  ill  others;  soil,  mostly  unfertile.  iW.  Mustard 
and  the  usual  kinds  of  grain.  Mm.  Coal,  lead,  iron,  and 
grindstones.  Manuf.  Cordage,  glass,  earthenware  and 
stiip-hnilding.  Cap.  Dnrliam.  Chief 
Gatesliead,  S.  Shields,  and  Darlington.  TFi;)  549,3TO. 

—A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  tlie  M  ear,  m.  A.\v 
of  London.  D.  has  a  university  originally 
Cromwell  and  re-established  in  1831.  Manuf  Mustard, 
woollens,  hats.  Iron  and  brass  goods.  Fop.  li ,088. 
DllP'lDAiil.  a  S.  oo.  of  prov.  ot  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario.  Area,  aht.  6'20  sq.  m.  Cap.  lort  Hope, 
/■fill.  (1871)  37,380.  ,  V. 

Dii^lUm.  or  St.  Francis,  a  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 

CO.  of  Drummond,  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  aot.  56  m. 
S.E.  of  Port  St.  Francis.  ,  n  i 

Dup'liani.  or  Orms'town,  a  village  of  prov.  of  Quehei, 
co.  of  Bcaiiharuais,  aht.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Montreal ;  pop- 

about  250.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

in  Connecticut^  a  post-village  ana  township 
of  .MifUllesex  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  ut  HartfurO ;  pop- 
about  1,400.  1  • 

Dlipllitni.  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Cohimhia  co. 
Diiphani.  in  Illinois,  a  jioBt-township  of  Hancock  co., 
alioiit  14  Ill.  S.  of  Burlington,  Iowa  ;j)np.  about  1,400. 
DllPliaiil.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Androscoggin  co.,  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  about  80 
ni.  S.W.  of  Augusta: pop.  about  2,009.  „r 

Diiphain,  or  Dubhams,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  post-omce  ol 

DllPlliilil,  in  JCew  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 

ship  of  Strafford  co.,  about  6  m.  S.IV.  ot  Dover,  lotal 
pop.  about  2,100.  .  .  f. 

Durham,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Greene  co.,  on  Cat.skill  Creek,  about  30  111.  S.M .  ot 
Albany; pop.  about  4.100.  r 

Durham,  in  Fcnnsylrania,  a  post-towiiship  of  Bucks 
CO.,  oil  the  Delaware  River,  about  50  m.  N.  ot  1  luladei- 
phia  :  pop.  about  1,400. 

Durham  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  from  Bucks  co.  .  _  . 

Durham  Hill,  in  ll'isctmsin,  a  post-office  of  Uau- 

D^ir'hamville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
CO.,  about  125  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  about  400. 
Dur'hamville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  CO.,  about  190  m.  W.  hy  S.  of  Nashville. 

Diir'iiif;;,  (ppr.  of  durp,  an  obsolete  verb,)  prep.  For  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of;  as,  during  the  day. 

Du'rio,  n.  [From  Malay  d«ry.  thorny.]  A  genus 

of  plants,  ord.  Slerculiacetr.  The  species  D.  mbet.nni^ 
yields  the  fruit  called  the  diirion,  winch  is  highly 
esteemed  in  tlie  S.E.  parts  of  Asia,  being  accounted  next 
in  value  to  the  delicious  niangasteen.  (See  G.iRCixiA.) 
It  has,  however,  a  strong  smell,  wliich  renders  it  di.ya- 
gieeahle  at  first  to  those  unaccustomed  toll:  hut  the 
dislike  to  this  sincll  is  generally  soon  overcoine. 
Dii'rion,  n.  [Mul.ay.]  (Dot.)  The  fruit  of  tlie  Durio 
zibfthinus.  See  Dubio. 

I>u'rity,n.  [Lat.  Hardnes*;  firmness;  as,  in 

dissoluble  — }Votlon. 

I>ur'keeville,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  Tillage  of  Nez 
Perc6  CO.,  about  30  in.  K.  of  Lewiston.  ^ 

a  town  of  llhenit'li  Havana,  on  the  Isen- 
ach.  18  m.  N.  of  Landau ;  pop.  5,388. 

Dtir'lacli,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Haden,  on  the 
Pfinz.  3  111.  E.S.E.  of  Carlsruhe;  pop.  5,175. 

Dur'lacli*  in  Pennsi/lva7iia^  a  post-village  of  Lancaster 
co.,  about  38  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

I>u'roc,  in  California.,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  about 
35  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Sacramento. 

I>u'roe,  in  Missouri.,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 
l>iirr«i«  n.  See  Holcus. 

l>urrciisteiii,  {dur'ren-stlnef)  a  village  of  Lower  Au¬ 
stria,  on  the  Danube,  abt.  40  ni.  N.^^.  of  Vienna.  It 


Fig.  S87.  — CASTLE  of  dOrrenstkin. 

(The  prison  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Uon.) 

contains  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Richard  Coeur- 
de-ldon  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  15  months  by  the  Arch- 
duke  Leopold  of  Austria  (119.V94).  Here,  also,  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  under  Kutnsoff,  were  deleated 
hy  the  French  under  Mortier,  Nov.,  1805.  ” »p.  485. 
I>UPOC,  Michael,  {doo'rok.)  Duke  de  Friuli  and 
of  France,  was  b.  1772,  and  entered 


Ol  trance,  wa«  «.  iiii,  ttm*  the  aimy  in  179- 

Being  subsequently  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Jiona- 
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parte,  he  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  emineTitly 
distinguished  himselfiaiid  was  severely  wounded  by  ho 
bursting  of  a  howitzer.  On  tlie  lormation  of  the  im¬ 
perial  court  in  1805,  lie  was  created  grand-iiiarsbal  of 
the  palace:  and  was  afterwurds  employed  in  diidomatic 
missions,  tlioiigh  he  still  took  Ids  full  share  of  peril  and 
glory  in  tlie  wars  of  France,  till  the  time  ol  his  death, 
which  hapiKUied  at  the  battle  of  Wurtzchen,  in  1813. 
Napoleon,  w  ho  was  firmly  attached  to  />..  wejit  over  him 
on  his  death-bed  :  and  perhaps  he  never  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  more  faithliil  fiieiid  or  a  hiaver  siddier. 
Diir'rpttsvillc,  in  Virginia,  a  1*.0.  ol  Richmond  co. 
Diirr'-Noo,  a  lake  of  Rwitzerland,  38  m.  from  Berne, 
and  4,0IJU  ft.  above  sea-level. 

I>urHt,  imp.  of  Dare,  </.r.  r  fr..« 

l>urwaz.  {door^M'az' ,)  a  mnuntainons  territory  Tar- 

tarv.  inhabited  by  the  Tajiks,  in  Lat.  3.  N..  Loii.  il  E. 

It  "is  very  nuiuiitaiiions,  hut  grows  and  manufactures 
cotton  for  export.  Fop.  unascertained. 

Diiso,  n.  See  Deuce.  ,  o 

Di, shore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 
Dusk.  a.  [A.  S.  Ihrostrig,  dark;  L.Ger.  diisler ;  Dn. 
dui.der.)  Dark,  dim,  or  ohscure:  tending  to  darkness, 
or  moderately  dark;  inclining  to  a  dark  or  hhick  rolor. 

—  n  A  tending  to  darkness;  incipient  or  imperfect  olisru- 
rity  :  a  miiidle  degree  between  light  and  d  ikness  ;  twi¬ 
light ;  us,  the  dual' of  tlie  evening.  —  Tending  to  a  black 

color:  darkness  of  color  or  coiiiplexioii. 

Dlisk'ily.  adv.  With  luirtial  darkness;  with  a  te«- 

denev  to' darkness  or  blackness. 

Ousli'iiioms,  n.  Stuloot  being  dusky  ;  moderate  degree 

of  darkness.  ..  ,  i  » 

I>UJ*U'v,  o-  Obscure  or  dim  m  color:  tending  to  dark¬ 
ness  in  color :  imrtiiilly  black  ;  dark-colored;  not  bright 
or  vivid;  as,  a  dusty  red,  a  dusty  savage.— 1  artlally 
dark  or  olisiiire  ;  inclining  to  darkness;  not  luminous; 
tending  to  opacity;  as,  a  dusty  glen. —  Gloomy ;  sad; 
melancholy ;  a.s.  “  this  du.~ky  scene  ol  horror,  [f '’"/'F-l 
—  Intellectually  douded;  as,  "a  dusty  spiite.  {lipe.) 
Dlis'seldorf,  tlie  cap.  of  a  district  of  same  name,  prov. 
of  tiie  Rliine.  Prussia  ;  situate  at  tlie  coiitliience  ot  the 
Diissel  witli  tlie  Kliine,  23  m.  N.  of  Cologne,  and  310 
FW  of  Berlin.  Tlie  city  is  divided  into  the  Altstadt 
(old  town),  tlie  A'ar(*.,(u(/<  (Charles's  town),  the  F’ctfii- 
richsstadt  (Frederick's  town),  and  the  Nustadt  (new 
tow  II).  It  contains  many  beautiful  parks,  Ihe  Hofgarten 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  llie  lumcipal 
iiiihlic  buildings  are  the  Governor's  Palace,  the  City- 
Hall  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Cabinet  of  Antiqiiities, 
and  St.  Andreas'  and  St.  Laml.ert's  climrhes.  There  is 
also  a  gvmnasiuni,  a  polytechnic  sclioid,  a  cfimmercia! 
college, 'an  academy  of  painting,  and  a  theatre.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  D.,  however,  is  the  celehrated 
Aft  Gallery,  containing  a  vast  luimlier  ol  water-color 
drawings,  engravings,  and  casts.  The  grand  works  of 
tlie  Flemisli  and  Diitcli  masters,  wiiich  formerly  adorned 
this  gallery,  were  transferred  to  Miinicli  in  1805.  D.  is 
a  great  focus  of  steamlioat  and  railroad  comniiiiiicaimn, 
and  the  transit  trade  on  the  Rliine  is  here  very  brisk. 
Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  tapestry,  mustard,  leatlier,  car¬ 
riages,  and  toliacco.  Under  Napoleon  I., />.  was  incom 
porated  witli  Franco,  hut,  in  1815,  it  was  re-united  with 
Prussia.  Pop.  1876,  80,695.  ,  ,  c  ,  ,  , 

Dust  n.  [A.  S..  Fris.,  Scot.,  and  Icel.  dust ;  Fansk.  tusta, 
dust ']  Dry  particles  of  earth,  or  otlier  matter,  so  finely 
attenuated'  as  to  he  susceptible  of  being  moved  or  waited 
hy  the  wind;  jiowder ;  fine,  dry  atoms  id  eaith,  any* 
thing  finely  pulverized;  as,  a  cloud  ot  dust. 

••  Hearts  as  dry  as  summer  duat.‘'—U'ord.teorth. 

_ Earth;  nnorgiinizcd  eartliy  matter;  —  lu-iice,  the  grave; 

tlie  eartli,  as  man's  last  resliiig-place. 

**  The  actioDs  of  the  just  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Shirley. 

-A  mean  and  dejected  state  or  condition. 

“  To  the  vile  du.t,  from  whence  he  sprung." — Scott. 
-Triturated  particles  of  gold;  gold-dust ;  —  lienee,  money  ; 
specie;  as,  down  witli  tlie  dust,  i.e.,  pay  tlie  money. 
(Used  colloquially.) 

“  If  you  like  the  security,  down  with  the  dii8t.”~Su-ift. 
(Script.)  Two  reniurkalde  instances  of  casting  dust 
recorded  in  Fcriptiire  si-eni  to  illustrate  a  practice  com¬ 
mon  in  Asia:  tliose  who  demanded  justice  against  a 
criminal  were  accustomed  to  tlirow  dost  uiion  him, 
signifying  that  he  deserved  to  he  cast  into  the  grave. 
Shimei  cast  dust  upon  David  w  hen  ho  fled  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13.)  The  Jews  treated  the  apostle 
Paid  in  a  similar  manner  in  tlie  same  city;  ‘-They  cried 
out  ‘Away  with  sucli  a  fellow  from  the  earth;  for  it  is 
not'fit  that  he  slionid  live.’  And  as  they  cried  out,  and 
cast  off  their  clothes,  and  tlirew  dust  into  the  air,  the 
cliief  captain  commanded  him  to  he  hroiigiit  into  the 
castle.”  {Acts  xxii.  22-'24.)  To  shake  off  tlie  dust  of  the 
feet  against  another  was  expressive  of  entire  renuncia¬ 
tion.  (Matt.  X.  14;  Mark  vi.  11;  Acts  xiii.  51.)  'Ihe 
tlircatening  of  God,  recorded  in  Deut.  xxi  iii. '24,  “  The 
Lord  sliall  make  tlie  rain  of  thy  land  iiowder  and  dnst: 
from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  tliee.  until  thou 
be  destroyed,”  means  that,  instead  ot  fertilizing  rain, 
clouds  of  tine  dnst,  raised  from  the  parclied  ground  and 
driven  hy  tierce  and  luirning  winds,  sliall  fill  the  air. 

(Meteor.)  'NVlieii  a  ray  of  sunliglit  enters  a  partially 
darkened  apartment  tlirough  any  small  aperture  or 
chink  in  the  shutters,  or  when  a  flood  of  intensely  bril¬ 
liant  light  from  the  same  source  ponrs  into  a  room 
through  Venetian  hlinils  or  other  means  taken  to  ex- 
chiile  it  to  a  certain  extent,  we  can  distinctly  see  small 
particles  of  various  substances,  familiarly  called  moles, 
floating  about  in  the  track  of  the  suniieam,  and  moving 
with  greater  or  less  ra;  idity,  according  to  the  extent  to 
wliich  the  air  is  agitated  in  wliich  they  are  suspended. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  moles,  or  otmoe- 
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phfiric  dwU  are  invisible  to  human  sight,  being  so  mi¬ 
nute  that  they  can  only  be  seen  under  the  conditions 
that  have  been  mentioned,  through  the  reflection  of 
strong  sunlight  from  their  surface,  or  by  the  ai(i  of  a 
powerful  microscope,  lint,  whether  they  are  visible  to 
us  or  not,  they  are  always  present  in  the  atmosjihere 
that  we  breathe;  and  it  is  considered  that  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air  inim«<liately  in  contact  with,  and  above, 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  constantly  iinpregtmted 
with  tliese  small  particles,  of  unappreciulde  weight  and 
size,  that  ai  e  fragments  of  various  organic  and  inorganic 


Foil,  n.  A  thin  sheet  of  beaten  copper  and  zinc, 
mixed  in  parts,  and  used  in  the  lacquering  of  toys,  Ac. 
(Called  also  Dutch  Dutch  gold,,  Dutch  metal.) 
niitcli  Oap  i'anai,  in  rir^i»ia,  cut  by  General  But¬ 
ler's  army  tlirougb  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the  James 
River,  abt.  15  ni.  behiw  Richmond, 
llutoli  Gold,/?.  See  Dutch  Foil. 
l>tilcli  Island,  in  75?aw/, in  Narragansett  Bay. 

It  exhibits  a  fixed  lighten  its  S.  end,  Lat.  41®2U'  N.,  Lon. 
71°  24' 


^  .  4  1'“'  »>  . 

Bizie.iuai  ivitf  iingmviit.-' VI  variousorganicand  inorganic  Hill,  in  ///?nots,  a  post-offlee  of  St.  Clair  co. 

substances,  that  have  been  worn  away  from  tlie  bodies  Fiq'iiill,  n.  {Chem.)  hen  olefiant  gas  i 
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of  which  tliey  originally  forim  d  a  part,  hy  friction  ami 
other  causes.  Scientitic  meteorologists  ascrilie  tlie  sus¬ 
pension  of  these  small  particles  to  the  internal  friction 
of  the  air,  tlie  resisting  power  of  which  increases  very 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  tlie  diniinntion  of  the  particle 
themselves;  that  is  to  say.  tliat.  supposing  we  liave  two 
very  small  particles,  one  being  tlie  l.OOhth  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  tlie  other  tlie  lO.OOOtii  part  of  an 
inch,  the  power  of  the  air  to  sustain  tlie  latter  would  lie 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  it  woulil  he  to  keep  up 
the  former,  althongii  the  diameter  of  tlio  smaller  particle 
has  only  lieen  diniiiiisheil  to  tlie  tentli  part  of  tlie  greater 
one;  so  tliat  it  follows  that  when  particles  of  dust  are 
of  an  extremely  minute  size,  tln-y  would  he  lield  sus¬ 
pended  almost  in  a  state  of  perfect'rest,  provided  tliat 
the  air  itself  were  free  from  agitation  from  any  exciting 
cause.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  vast  collections  of 
this  atmosplieric  dust  are  freiineiitly  formedi  from  causes 
that  have  not  hitlierto  been  ex|dnined,  and  to  such  an 
extent  tiiat  tliey  assume  the  ajipearance  of  thick  haze 
ami  banks  of  cionds,  from  wliich  tlie  terms  dust-haze 
ami  diist-stnrtn  are  frequently  applied  to  tiicm.  In  tlie 
island  of  Teneriffe  tliese  chpuds  of  ilnst  seem  to  he  con¬ 
stantly  present  in  tlie  atniospliere,  often  affecting  the 
transmission  ot  liglit  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  obscure 
tlie  rising  ami  setting  of  the  snn,  and  to  remler  the 
oliservation  of  tlie  stars  liy  liay  ipiite  impossilile,  besiiies 
gatliering  ronml  tlie  siinimtt  of  the  I’eak  of  Teneriffe  in 
liorizontal  strata,  and  almost  concealing  portions  of  it 
from  view.  Tliis  atmosplieric  liaze,  occasioned  by  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust,  lias  been  noticed  in  South  Africa,  and  on 
tlie  Himalaya  .Mountains,  it  lias  lieen  discovered  by 
l’r<des8or  Khrenherg,  of  Bi-rlin,  that  tlie  particles  carried 
aliont  liy  the  wind,  wlien  snhmitted  to  cticniical  tests, 
consist  of  minute  fragments  of  ail  kinds  ot  mineral  siile 
8taiice.s,  mixed  witli  mould  and  various  organic  bodies. 
{Hat.)  Tlie  pollen  of  the  aiitliers  in  flowers. 

Ta  raise  a  dust ;  to  kick  up  a  dust.  To  cause  a  potlier 
ationt  anything;  to  make  a  rumpus  or  commotion  ; 
uscil  cidhicpiiallv;  as,  he  kic'.ed  up  a  dust  aliont  it. 
I>il>it,  r.  u.  [Iciil.  dusta.j  To  free  from  dust ;  to  brush, 
wipe,  or  scatter  away  dust  from  ;  as,  to  dust  turnilure. 

—  T.i  sprinkle,  as  with  dust;  as,  to  dust  a  cake  witli 
sugar — To  levigate;  to  triturate. 

brush,  II.  .\  brush  used  for  removing  dust  from 
tlie  surface  of  anything. 

Dus'lCP.  or  IkrtUs'lrr.  a  river  of  Beloocliistan,  which 
rises  in  tlie  prov.  ol  Mecliran,  ami  falls  into  tlie  Arabian 
Gulf,  in  Lat.  -20°  3'  N.,  Lon.  61°  olT  E.,  after  a  course  of 
alit.  1,000  111.  . 

I>USt'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  removes  dust; 
speciflcallv,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  rag.  used  to  sweep  dust 
from  furniture,  Ac.;  also,  an  utensil,  re.senililing  a  sieve 
or  dredger,  used  in  kitcliens. — -A  light  overcoat,  of  dust 
color,  worn  by  persons  to  protect  tlieir  underclothing 
wiiile  travelling. 

I>ust'iness.  n.  .State  of  being  dusty. 
l>il*tt'mail,  n.;  pi.  Dustme.v.  A  person  whose  vocation 
is  to  remove  away  tlie  ilirt  ami  garbage  of  cities. 
I>iis'tonvill€t.  in  iriscenstn,  a  village  of  Juneau  co., 
aht.  3  m.  E.  of  Manston. 

Diist'-pau,  n.  A  domestic  utensil  for  the  carrying 
away  of  dust,  Ac.,  from  tlie  floor  of  a  room. 
Dlist'-poiut.  n.  A  game  played  by  lioys. 

Dlist'v,  u.  [.A.  S.  dysliff.]  Filled  with  dust;  ciotided, 
covered,  or  sprinkled  with  dust;  an,  dusty  na  a  miller. 

—  Resenililing  dust;  partaking  of,  or  presenting  the 

color  of  dust;  as,  a  dusG/ wliite.  , 

Dlltrh,  (dutsh.)  a.  [Dn.  duilsch  ;  Gcr.  rfe«(.scJ.J  {Geog.) 
Pertaining  to  Holland  (or  the  Netherlands),  or  to  its 
inhabitants;  as,  the  Dutch  school  of  painting. 

_ n  The  people  liorn  in  Hollainl ;  Dutchmen. --  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  or  Holland. 

— B.  a.  To  harden  and  clarify  by  steeping  in  hot  oil,  Ac.; 

as,  to  dutch  a  goose-qnill.  ,  ,  j  , 

Dutcil  tt-  ^  small,  round,  hard  clieese,  re¬ 

sembling  a  cannon-ball,  made  in  Holland,  Germany,  Ac., 
from  skim-milk.  . 

natch  t'liiiUcr,  n.  A  kind  of  yellowish  fire-brick 
mad©  in  Holland.  .  . 

Dutch  CreeU,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  abt.  35  m.  h.W .  by  S.  of  Iowa  City , 
vop.  abt.  1,000.  . 

Dutch  Drops.  n.pL  {Med.)  A  nostrum  at  one  time 
in  great  demand  in  tliis  country,  and  popularly  con- 
siilered  a  specific  in  cases  of  rlieumatisin,  Inniliago,  and 
most  affections  of  the  kidneys,  as  well 
a  capital  styptic  for  cuts  and  wot'?''®-  “7 ,1^0 

fled  spirit,  made  l.y  distilling  purified  ^  ^  H 

tine  from  guaiacnm,  oil  of  amber,  oil  ot  cloves,  and 

DHtcll'ess!7n  Nm  r°r/,-,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Connecticut;  area,  abt.  816  sq.  m.  ’./creeks 

Fishkill  rivers,  Wappingers  and  Iron' 

sSurface.  uneven;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Jfjw.  Iron, 
lead,  marlile,  slate  and  limestone.  Cap.  Poughkeepsie. 

Dutch’Flatrin'  Odifnmia,  a 
abt.  32  m.  N.N.E.  of  Auburn;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 


■ti.s-ii  HI...  ...  {Chem.)  M  hen  olefiant  g...  . 

mixed  over  water  witli  clilorino  in  equal  proportions, 
oily  drops  of  a  lieavy,  sweetisli,  aromatic  liipiid  condense 
and  sink  in  tlie  water.  Tliis  product  is  called  Jhdrh 
liquid,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  its  having  iieeii  dis¬ 
covered  in  Holland,  and  its  oily  nppeafanco  gives  tlie 
name  to  olefiant  gtis.  It  is  e.  very  interesting  sniistance 
to  cliemists,  having  l.een  extensively  employed  by  Fara- 
da.v  and  Uegnault  in  tlie  elucidation  ot  tlie  tlieory  of 
suiistitntes.  Form.  C4II4CI;  or  C.HaCI.liO. 


Diilcli'iuau,  71. :  pi.  Dotciimen.  {Gmy.)  A  native  or  in 
haliitaiit  of  Holland,  or  tlie  Netherlands. 

Flying  Dutchman.  (.Vitwf.)  A  piiantom  ship,  for¬ 
merly  liidieved,  liy  sailors,  to  cruise  in  stormy  weatlier 
aliont  tile  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.  Tlie  leginid  goes,  that  one 
Vanilerdecken.  a  Dntrli  captain,  nieiding  with  adverse 
winds  wlien  off  tliat  Cape,  swore  a  iiittiT  oalli  that  lie 
would  dnnide  it  if  lie  I.eat  tn  and  fro  till  tlie  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  This  legend  forms  the  suliject  ot  several  novels 
and  sea-tales. 

Dutch'iuail’s  CrccU.  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  River  from  Lincoinco. — Another,  enters  tlieYad 
kin  River  from  Davie  co. 

Diitch'iuaii'N  «'rpok,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the 
Wateree  River  from  Fairfield  dist. 

Dutch'uiair<4  Pipe.  n.  {Bal.)  See  Akistolochu. 

Dutch  Metal,  n.  See  Dutcfi  F’nii.. 

Itutrh  Npck,  in  New  .Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
CO.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Dutch  Oven.  n.  An  apparatus  for  cooking  small 
articles  of  food  liefore  a  fire,  as  cheese  and  tlie  like.  It 
is  made  of  tin.  witli  a  sliallow  iiottom  dish,  and  lias  a 
screen  at  tlie  back  tn  reflect  and  confine  tlie  lieiit.  —  In 
tlie  D.  S.,  a  pot  used  in  linking  lietwcen  hot  coals. 

Dutch  I'iuk,  rt.  {Painting,  tfr.)  A  liriglit,  yellow 
pigment  used  in  distemper,  and  for  paper-staining,  Ac. 
See  ITnk. 

Dutch  Hush.  n.  {Dot.)  Sec  Eqcisetum. 

Dutch  School.  71.  {Painting.)  Tliis  school  of  art 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  tlio  perfections  tliiit  are  to  lie 
ob.served  in  tlie  Flemish  school;  their  snlijects  are  de¬ 
rived  from  tlie  tavern,  tlie  smitli  sliop,  and  from  vulgar 
nnnisements  of  the  rudest  peasants.  Tlie  expressions 
are  sufli'  ieiitly  marked  ;  lint  it  is  the  expression  of  pas¬ 
sions  wliicli  delias.*,  instead  of  eiinolding  iiiinian  nature. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  at  tlie  same  time,  tliat  tlie 
Dutch  painters  have  succeeded  in  several  hranclies  of 
the  art.  If  tliey  iiavc  ciio.sen  low  subjects  of  imitation, 
tliey  liave  represented  them  witli  great  exactness;  and 
truth  must  always  please.  If  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  more  diflicnlt  parts  of  the  chiiini-oscnro,  tliey  at  least 
excel  in  tlie  most  striking,  sncli  as  in  liglit  confined  in 
a  narrow  space,  niglit  illuminated  iiy  tlie  moon,  or  I'.v 
torclies,  and  the  liglit  of  a  smitli's  forge.  'I  lie  Dutclj  nn- 
derst.'Uid  the  gradations  of  colors.  They  liave  no  rival.s 
in  landscape-painting,  considered  as  the  faitliful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  particular  scene ;  lint  tliey  are  far  from 
equalling  Titian.  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Ac.,  wlio 
liave  carried  to  tlie  greatest  iierfection  tlie  ideal  land¬ 
scape ;  and  wliose  pictures,  instead  of  being  the  topo¬ 
graphical  representation  of  certain  places,  are  tlie  com¬ 
bined  result  of  everything  lieantifiil  in  imagination  or 
in  nature.  — The  greatestof  tlie  Dutch  masters,  though 
not  tlio  most  cliaracteristic,  is  Renihrainlt  van  Rhyn, 
for  portraits  and  figures  ;  F’.  Bol,  G.  Fliiick,  F.  Hals,  ami 
Vanderhelst  were  also  excellent  portrait-painters  ;  O. 
Donw,  Terbiirg,  Metzu,  Micris,  and  Netsclier  were 
admirable  at  conversation  pieces;  Briiwer,  Ostade,  and 
Jan  Steen  are  as  distinguislied  for  tlie  low  subjects  they 
painted  as  for  the  ability  displayed  in  their  execution  ; 
Riivsdael,  Holibeiiia,  Ciiyp,  A.  Vandcrnecr.Berglieni.aiid 
A  Both  are  among  the  greatestof  landscape-painters; 
pii  AVonvermans  and  Hnclitenlmrg  are  iiiisnrpasscd  as 
hattle-painters  ;  AV.  A'andevelde  the  younger,  and  Bak- 
huvsen  excelled  in  marine  pieces;  and  AV  illeiiikalf.  A. 
A'aii  Utrecht,  A’ an  Huysum,  and  De  Heem  are  unrivalled 
as  painters  of  still  life  and  flowers. 

Dutch  Settlement,  in  Ixmislana,  a  village  ot  St. 
Alary’s  pariah,  on  Bayou  Teche,  abt.  100  ni.  W.S.AV.  of 

New  Orleans.  ,  .  ,  ,  a 

Dutch  Tile.  n.  An  ornamental,  and  variously  colored 
glazed  tile,  originally  used  by  tlio  Dntcli  to  decorate  the 
iambs  of  their  chimneys,  fire-places,  Ac. 

Du'teous.  a.  [From  duty.]  Performing  those  duties 
wliicli  are  justly  required,  or  such  as  are  prescribed  by 
law,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  dntil'nl ;  obedient. 

a  A  duteous  daughter,  and  a  sister  kind." — Dryden. 

_ Oliseqnions;  subservient;  ready  at  any  beck  or  call. 

A  serviceable  villain,  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress."— SAoAs. 


Du’teouslv.  azlv.  In  a  duteous  or  obedient  manner 
Du'teousness,  71.  Quality  ol  testifying  duty,  respect, 
or  oliedience.  , 

Du'tiable,  a.  [See  Duty.]  Liable  to  duty ;  snlqect  to  the 
imposition  of  enstoms-dnty ;  as,  dutiable  goods. 
Dii'tied.a.  Having  a  duty  imposed  upon,  as  goods. 
Iku'tiflll,  a.  Disposed  and  accustomed  to  perform  duty  ; 
performing  the  duties  or  obligations  required  by  law, 

justice,  or  propriety  ;  duteous  ;  obedient;  submissive  to 

superiors;  as,  a  dutiful  child,  a  dutiful  subject.  — Ex- 
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pressing  respect;  reverential :  testifvinga  sense  of  duty; 
required  by  duty ;  deferential ;  as,  reverence.” — 

Siduey. 

Dn'tifiilly,  adv.  In  a  dutiful  or  reverential  manner. 
Du'tifuliicNSi,  7t.  State  of  I'eiiig  dutiful:  qnalit.y  of 
showing  duo  reverence,  oliedience,  or  snliniissidii  to  just 
authority;  liahitnal  performance  of  duty;  respect. 

"  Putifulness  to  parents  was  a  most  populsr  virtue  among  the 
Romans."— i^ryiien. 

Dn'totslmrc,  in  Pmusylvania,  a  village  of  Monroe 
co.,  on  tlie  Delaware  River,  aid.  4  m.  E.  of  Strondslmrg. 
Du'truehot,  Ri.ne  Joachim  Henri,  a  French  physiol¬ 
ogist  11ml  pliysiciaii,  B.iii  Poitou,  1770;  nntlior  of  several 
valualile  works,  lint  chiefly  known  hy  his  researches  on 
tlie  passage  of  fluids  tlirongh  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance.  I).  1847. 

Duttooah,  {doot-te-a',)  a  rajahship  of  Hindostan,  In 
Bnndclcnnd  ;  area,  S.AO  sq,  m. :  pop.  120,0it0. — />.,  itsenp., 
is  in  Lat.  25°  40'  N.,  Lon.  78°  31'  E, ;  pop.  alit.  50,000. 
Du'ty,  n.  [See  Due.]  Tliat  wliicli  is  due  from,  or  wliich 
is  owing  to,  aiiotlier;  liiat  which  is  bound,  liy  any  nat¬ 
ural,  moral,  or  legal  oliligation,  to  pay,  do,  or  perforin, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing.  —  Exercise  of  submission  :  act 
of  obedience ;  performance  of  submission ;  any  busi¬ 
ness,  service,  or  oflice,  particularly  in  a  naval  or  mil¬ 
itary  sense;  as,  a  soldier  on  duty,  a  siiip  detaclied 
from  a  sqnadrnn  for  special  duty,  daily  duties,  Ac.  Act 
of  reverence,  respect,  or  regard. 

{Com.)  A  tax,  toll,  or  iniiioat;  any  sum  of  money 
levied  liy  a  government  upon  tlie  export,  import,  or 
consumption  of  commodities  ;  as,  cuatoms-rfwty,  excise- 
duty.atamp-iluly.  Ac. 

(.Mcch.)  The  amount  of  work  performed  liy  a  steam- 
engine,  or  otlier  macliinerv. 

Duuui'vir,  7!. ;  ji(.  Di  um'viri.  [Lat.,  from  duo,  two, 
and  rir,  a  man.]  {Kniii.  Hist.)  One  of  a  dmality  of  Ro¬ 
man  functionaries,  engaged  in  various  magisterial  iind 
municipal  duties.  Tlio  cliief  D.  were  the  D.  sacrorum, 
to  wliom  were  intrusted  the  care  and  interpi'ctation  of 
tlie  Silivlline  books. 

Duum'viral.  a.  [Lat.  duumriralis.]  Relating,  or 
pertaining,  to  tlio  office  of  tlie  dniiniviri. 
Duiini'viralo,  71.  [Lat.  rfuumi'iraftts.]  Rank,  oflice, 
or  status  of  the  duumviri. 

Duval',  in  Florida,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  tlie  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  area.  abt.  4.30  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  John’s  and  Nassau. 
N«77’uc<’,  low  and  even  ;  soil,  fertile.  ("«;>.  Jacksonville. 
7b;‘i.  in  1870, 11,932. 

Duvall's  Illuir.  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Prairie  co., 
on  the  AA'Iiite  River.  It  was  taken  liy  tlie  Federals 
under  Gen.  Gorman.  Jan.  la-19, 186.3. 

Duvpr'iip.v,  Joseph  Guichard,  a  Frencli  niiatoniist,  B. 
in  Fenrs,  Ii*48;  was  professor  of  nnatom.v  at  tlie  Jardin 
dll  l!oi,  in  1679,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Trailc  de  I'Or- 
gane  de  VOuie,  often  rejirinted,  and  translated  into  sev¬ 
eral  languages.  D.  1730. 

Dux'btiry,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  tc.wn- 
sliip  of  Piymonth  co.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  about  30 
ni.  S.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Dll.xbury,  in  Vei-nimd,  a  township  of  AVashington  co., 
on  tlie  Onion  River,  aid.  15  ni.  AV.  of  Alontiielier  ;  pip. 
alfoiit  1..300. 

D'-vnlvp.  71.  {Mach.)  Sec  Slide-t.vlte. 
Dwaar'skill,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Ulster  co. 
Dwalp,  71.  [O.Ger.  dion/fm,  to  mope,  to  be  stupid.]  A 
soporific  dranglit ;  a  stupefying  potion. 

{Dot.)  A  popular  name  of  Atropa  belladonna,  frota 
its  poisonous  properties. 

{Her.)  A  sable  or  black  color. 

Duaiu'lsh.  ill  Washington  Territory,  a  village  of 
King  CO.,  on  the  Dwamisli  River,  abt.  25  m.  S  of  Seattle. 
Dwaraka'.  a  town  and  celelirated  temple  of  Hindo- 
staii,  prov.  of  Guzerat;  Lat.  22°  21'  N.,  Lon.  69°  15'  E. 
Duarf.  71.  [A..&.  dweorh  ;  V.dwerg  -,  Got.  zwerg  ;  Dnn. 
drerg,  a  dwarf.]  Anytliing  wanting  or  stunted  in  growth, 
or  simill  and  deformed;  an  animal  or  idant  wliicli  is 
mncli  lielow  the  ordinary  size  of  the  species  or  kind  ;  — 
particularly,  a  linmaii  being  wlio  never  grows  beyond  3 
feet  in  height.  . 

{Hist.)  The  custom  of  employing  D.  to  contntnite  to 
tlie  amusement  of  tlie  great  is  of  liigli  antiqnit.i  in  the 
East,  where  tlie  art  of  retanliiig  liiiman  growth  was 
successfully  practised.  Tliis  art  pas.sed  into  Greece  B.  c. 
324  and  thence  to  Rome  about  A.  D.  50.  Domitian  ex¬ 
hibited  gladiatorial  contests  between  D.  ami  beautiful 
women  in  81,  and  the  Roman  ladies  employed  them  as 
domestic  servants.  Tlie  passion  for  /).  reached  its  height 
jn  Ktirop©  diiriiif;  tli6  roijrtie  of  1*  rancis  I.  and  Ilenry  II. 
of  France  (1.515-1559).  Tlie  last  prince  who  kept  them 
for  ins  aiiniseiiient  was  Stanislaus,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
whose  favorite  D.  died  in  1764.  In  onr  time,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dwarf,  Charles  S.  Stratton,  liorn  in  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticiit,  has  acquired  a  world  wide  celelirity  under  the 
name  of  “General  Tom  Tliiinili.”  He  was  not  2  feet  in 
height,  and  weighed  less  tlian  16  pounds,  wlien  5  years 

old  He  is  reniarkalile  for  Ids  agility  and  bodily  sym¬ 
metry  and  had  some  success  ns  an  actor  in  Pans  and 
London.  “  Commodore  Niilt  ”  is aiiotlier  American  con- 
trihntion  to  this  Lilipiitiaii  gcmis  of  humanity. 
Dwarf,  f.  a.  Tn  prevent  from  growing  to  the  full  or 
natiirai  size;  to  stunt :  to  lessen;  to  make  or  keep 
small ;  to  hinder  development. 

Dw  arfish,  a.  Like  a  dwarf;  below  the  ordinary  size 
or  stature;  very  small  ;  little;  paltry;  despicable;  as, 
a  dwarfish  man,  a  dwarfish  tree. 

Dwarl^ishly,  «di>.  Dwarf-like;  after  the  manner  or 
appearance  of  a  dwarf.  ,  n  •  j  <• 

Dwarf  ishuess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dwarf¬ 
ish;  smallness  of  stature;  littleness  of  size,  physically 
er  mentally  ;  as,  dwarfishnese  of  intellect. 
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l>t%'arr-f%'all<  A  low  wall  of  less  height 

tlum  the  ^lory  of  a  building. 

Ou  oll.  r.  n.  [Imp,  and  pp.  dwelled,  usually  dwelt.] 
[Icel.  d('tlta^  to  abide ;  Old  A.  S.  bida^Unn^  tosUiy  ; 
.Mid.  Iligli  Ger.  twdianyto  tarry.]  To  abide  in  anycoun- 
try  5is  a  permanent  resident ;  to  live  in  a  place  ;  to  have 
All  habitation  for  some  time  or  permanence  ;  to  inhabit ; 
to  reside;  to  sojourn;  to  stay;  to  be  domiciled. 

“  There  dteeit  all  that's  good,  and  all  that 's  fair."—  Walltf. 

TV)  dw^U  on,  or  upon,  to  be  fixed  in  attention ;  to  con¬ 
tinue  long;  to  hang  on  with  fondness;  to  be  absorbed 
with;  to  detain  to  tediousnesa;  as,  to  dwdl  upon  the 
merits  of  a  thing  iii  conversation, 
a.  To  inhabit. 

**  We,  sometimes,  who  dw«U  this  wild."— ifinon. 
DwolTer,  n.  An  inbabiUuit ;  a  resident;  an  occupier 
of  a  phice  of  abode. 

l>wdriii^«  n.  Habitation;  place  of  residence;  domi¬ 
cile;  abode. 

OweH'iii^-tioiise^  »u  A  house  occupio<l  by  persons 
a.s  a  domestic  residence;  contradistinguislied  from  an 
official  domicile,  as  an  office,  club-house,  store,  or  any 
place  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  bu.siness, 
l>woll'iu;r-plaoe«  n.  Place  of  re.sidence. 

I>%velt«  imp.  of  Dwell,  q.  r. 

Timotht,  an  American  divine,  celebrated  both 
iis  a  pulpit  orator  and  lucid  expounder  of  the  Scri{>tures, 
B.  at  Northampton.  Ma.ss.,  17.0*2.  He  studied  at  Yale 
College,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1777.  During  the 
War  of  Independence,  he  was  for  some  time  a  chaplain 
in  the  American  army.  In  1783  he  was  or<iained  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Greenfield.  Connect¬ 
icut,  wliere  he  also  conducted  an  academy  for  twelve 
years  with  distinguished  success.  In  1787,  the  College 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.D. ;  and  in  1795  he  was  elected  President  of  Yale 


Fig.  888. — t.  dwight. 

College  and  Professor  of  Divinity.  /).*s  principal  work  is 
his  Theology  Erphunf.d  and  Defended  tn  a  series  of  173 
Sermons  (5  vols.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1818,  Ac.)  D.  was 
not  a  great  or  original  thinker  ;  but  his  mind  was  fertile 
in  the  production  of  respectable  ideas,  which,  though  suf¬ 
ficiently  commonplace,  were  yet  pleasing  both  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  from  the  important  nature  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  referred.  Among  his  other  writings  may  be 
mentioned.  JVoi  Conquest  of  Canaan^  an  Epic  Dtem  (1785) ; 
Travels  in  New  England  and  Sew  lorA- (1821),  reckone»l 
by  Southey  the  most  important  of  his  writings;  and 
two  volumes  of  Sermons  (1828). 

in  vtrA-an.m.i,  a  vill:u;e  of  Pope  co.,  on  Illinois 
Bayou,  about  9  iii.  S.IV.  of  Dover. 

l>wig:lit«  in  Illinois.,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co., 
about  37  m.  S.S.W.  of  Joliet ;  pop.  about  650. 

in  Michigan^  &  township  of  Huron  co. ;  pop. 

about  9U0. 

Dui'  iia,  or  Dvina,  (Northern, )arivorofRu8.sia, formed! 
in  the  south  of  the  prov.  of  Vologda  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  streams  Suchonaan^l  Juy.  It  flows  N.  for  about! 
50  m.,  and  receives  the  Vytehegda  from  the  E.  At  this 
point  the  D.  becomes  navigalde,  and  here  it  alters  its 
direction,  and  proceeds  N.W.  towanl  theGulfof  Arch¬ 
angel,  into  which  it  flows,  having  been  joined  on  the 
riglit  by  the  Pinega,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Waga,  and 
having  traversed  a  course  of  about  700  miles.  The  basin 
ofthe  Z>.  comprehends  an  area  of  123,900  square  miles. 
Its  average  width  is  from  500  to  000  feet.  The  waters  of 
the  D.,  tlie  largest  river  that  falls  into  the  While  S<*a. 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish.  Ves-sels  of  more  than 
14  feet  draught  ciinnot  enter  the  D.„  on  account  of  the 
shoals  at  its  mouth.  —  For  Southern  Dwin.a,  see  Duna. 

l>wiii’<llo.  r.  n.  [Formed  from  A.  S.  to  pine.] 

To  become  less  by  degrees ;  to  diminish;  to  shrink;  to 
fall  away  gradually;  to  degenerate;  as,  dwindled  to 
next  to  nothing. 

— n.  Decaying  powers;  a  shrinking;  degeneracy. 

I>w  111^9  V.  n.  Meaning  esseutially  the  sameiis  Dwindle, 
q.  V. 

Dwt».  a  contraction  for  penny-weight. 

I>ya4ric,  a.  [Gr.  ^/latZiV.os.]  Pertaining  to  the  number 
two;  having  reference  to, or  comprising  two  parts,  qual¬ 
ities,  or  substances;  as,  dyadic  arithmetic. 

I>y'borry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Wayne 
co.;  pop.  about  1,650. 

I>V*berry  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Lacka- 
waxen  River  from  Wayne  co. 

I>yce,  Alexandrk,  b.  a.,  an  English  critic  and  commen¬ 
tator.  B.  1798.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and,  in  18*27,  settled  in  London,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  devoted  himself  to  critical  literature.  In  this  dept. 
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his  labors  were  great  and  valuable.  D.  edited  editions, 
with  notes  ami  li’iogrni)hies,  of  the  i»rincipal  old  Eiigiisli 
poets  and  draiiiatisis,  ami  liisannotated  edition  of  Sliaks- 
peare  is  a  notable  example  of  hie  erudition,  taste,  and 
research.  D.  1809. 

Dyoe,  William,  r.  a.,  an  English  historical  painter,  b 
1806.  His  moat  important  works  are,  the  Daptism  of 
Ethcibert,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Westminster;  King 
Lem  and  the.  Fool;  Meeting  xf  Jacob  and  Rachel,  &c. 
D.  ultimately  became  a  convert  to  the  pre-Kapliaelile 
school,  and  his  later  compositions  bear,  accordingly,  a  di- 
miuUhed  reputation.  D.  1864. 

Dyck,  See  Vandyck. 

I>yckes\’ille,  in  UYscon.^'r?,  a  P.  0.  of  Kewaunee  co. 

I>ye,  (c/i,)  V.  a.  [A.  S.  deagan;  Lat.  tingo,  for  iinguo ;  Gr. 

to  stain.]  To  stain;  to  tinge;  to  color;  to  give 
a  new  and  permanent  color;  os,  to  dye  clotJi. 

— n.  Color;  tinge;  u  coloring  lifiuid  or  matter. 

Dye'-liouse,  n.  A  place  where  the  art  of  dyeing  is 
carried  on. 

l>yeiii$$',  (jli'ing^  n.  {Arts  and  Manuf)  The  object  of 
this  Imaiitiful  art  is  to  fix  certain  ctdoring-niatters  uni¬ 
formly  and  j»eriiianently  in  the  fibres  of  wool,  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  otlier  material.-^.  Coloring-matters  wiiich  effect 
this  witliout  the  intervention  of  a  third  substance,  or 
mordant, are  called colors,  while  those  which 
require  such  aid  are  called  adjexiive.  Tlie  exact  way  in 
which  dye-stuffs  act  upon  fibrous  materials  has  not  yet 
been  investigated  as  fully  as  it  deserves;  the  generally 
received  opinion  is  that  the  fibre  has  an  affinity  for  the 
coloring-matter  in  the  case  of  substantive  dyes,  and  for 
the  mordaiiL  wiiich  in  its  turn  has  an  affinity  for  the 
coloring-matters  of  ailjective  dyes.  Another  opinion  is, 
that  the  fll'res  contain  pores  which  absorb  the  dye,  form¬ 
ing  an  insoluble  lake  in  the  ca^e  of  the  mordanted  dyes. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  different  mate¬ 
rials  take  dyes  in  different  proportions.  Thus  silk  and 
wool  take  the  aniline  dyes  in  tlie  most  perfect  manner, 
but  cotton  requires  the  intervention  of  a  jiowerful  min¬ 
eral  or  animal  mordant.  The  operations  J^Jiat  take  place  in 
dyeing  are.  mordanting,  ageing,  ihinging,  dyeing,  and 
clearing.  Tlie  principal  mordants  used  are  alumina,  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  for  woollens  and  silks  in  the  form 
of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar;  and  peroxide  of  iron,  wdiich 
is  much  used  in  the  form  of  protacetate  for  logwood  and 
madder.  Peroxide  of  tin  and  several  other  metallic  ox¬ 
ides  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  also  albumen,  case- 
ine,  and  otlier  animal  substances  in  different  f'onn.'i. 
After  the  fabric  has  been  mordanted,  it  is  generally 
liiing  up  in  a  room  through  which  a  current  of  steam 
and  air  is  passing,  by  means  of  which  the  union  between 
the  fibre  and  the  mordant  is  quickened  very  considera¬ 
bly.  The  cloth  is  then  dunged,  in  order  to  remove  the 
siiperfiuous  mordant  not  absorbed  by  the  fibre.  This 
was  formerly  effected  by  passing  the  fibre  through  a 
mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water;  but  this  filthy  opera¬ 
tion  hiis  been  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  what  are  termed  dung  substitutes.  The 
principal  dung  substitutes  in  use  at  present  are  the  ar¬ 
senic,  arseiiiate,  and  silicate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  caustic  soda.  The  action  of  these  is  chemical ; 
whereas  that  of  the  cow-dung  was  supposed  to  be  merely 
mechanical,  by  supplying  the  unabsorbed  mordant  witii 
a  fibrous  material  in  a  firm  state  of  division.  Dunging 
is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  dy^eing,  great 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  dunging-liquor  at  a  proper 
strength  and  temperature.  The  next  process  is  the  dye¬ 
ing  proper,  which  is  effected  by  running  the  fabric 
through  the  solution  of  the  dye-stuff,  the  color  being 
modified,  more  or  less,  by  the  nature  of  the  mordant 
used.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  methods  adopted  of  dyeing 
different  colors  ;  but  a  description  of  the  means  used  to 
produce  the  more  common  colors  will  be  interesting  to 
the  reader.  Blacks  are  generally  produced  by  logw'ooil 
or  galls,  with  an  iron  mordant  Common  black  silks  are 
dyed  with  logwood  and  fustic,  iron  being  used  as  a  mor¬ 
dant.  The  best  silks  are  dyed  blar*k  on  a  blue  ground. 
Woollen  goods  are  first  dyed  blue  with  indigo,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  sumach,  logwood,  and  green  copperas  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper.  Cotton  and  linmi  goods  are  dyed  black 
in  a  very  similar  manner.  Chromate  of  potash  is  also 
sometimes  used  with  logwood;  practical  dyers  say  tliat 
it  pos.ses8e8  no  great  advantage.?  over  blue  or  green 
copperas.  Blues  are  produced  from  indigo,  either  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  or  in  aqueous  solution.  Prussian  blue, 
with  a  porsalt  of  iron  or  tin  as  a  mordant,  gives  a  very 
splendid  dark  blue  ;  and,  of  late,  several  blues  of  novel 
shades  have  been  produced  from  aniline.  Reds  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  cochineal,  saffiower,  lac-dye,  madder,  or 
logwood,  with  a  tin  monlant.  Fine  crimson  purples  are 
obtained  from  aniline,  and  are  known  under  the  popular 
name  of  magenta.  The  most  important  yellow  dyes  are 
quercitron,  fustic,  turmeric, ariiotto,  nrid  French  or  Per¬ 
sian  berries.  By  combining  these  different  col<»rs,  and 
by  adapting  the  mordants,  colors  of  every  conceivable 
shade  and  hue  are  ea.sily  obtained.  When  the  fabric 
h.os  received  the  color  intended,  it  is  wa.shed  in  asoUition 
of  soap  to  which  a  little  alkali  has  been  added,  alter 
which  it  is  boiled  in  water  w'ith  or  without  the  addition 
of  solution  of  tin  or  other  brightening  substance.  It  is 
then  said  to  be  fast,  which  means  that  it  will  not  be 
washed  out.  The  chemistry  of  dyeing  has  of  late  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  greate.st  chemists,  and  has 
reached  such  perfection  that  a  loose  color  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  The  matter  has  receivnl  the  most  minute  in¬ 
vestigation  at  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Hofmann,  Sten- 
house,  Schimck,  Rnchleder,  and  a  host  of  others,  who 
have  niit  only  benefited  the  art  of  dyeing  by  their  re¬ 
searches,  but  have  also  di.scovered  new  facts  leading  to| 
new  theories  of  chemical  philosophy.  One  of  the  last  I 
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I  great  discoveries  made  in  this  direction  is  that  of  the 
!  aniline  dyes,  for  which  see  A.mline,  and  Rosanilink. 
Dy'or,  Mary,  a  Uuakeress,  and  vu  tim  to  the  persecution 
which  jirevailed  against  her  sect  in  the  early  days  of 
Massachusetts.  By  a  statute  of  tlie  government,  all 
Quakers  were,  under  penalty  of  death,  excluded  the 
limits  of  the  State.  Mary  Dyer  wjis  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed;  and  though  reprieved 
upon  the  scaffold  against  her  own  reinuiistrances,  and 
forcibly  conducted  from  the  State,  yet  such  was  Ikm*  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm,  that  she  voluntarily  returned,  and 
wa.s  hanged  on  Boston  Common,  June  1,  1660. 

!  Dy'er,  n.  One  engage*!  in  the  business  of  dyeing  cloths, Ac. 
i>y  'er,  in  huliuna,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
K.  of  Joliet,  HI. 

Dy'er,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  tlie  Missis¬ 
sippi  River;  ciri'a,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Obion  and 
Forked  Deer  rivers.  ,Sar/uc^,  level ;  fertile.  Cap. 

Dyersbiirg.  Pop.  abt.  1*2,000. 
i>y  'l*r  Drook«  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Aroostook  co. 
i>y  'er*»  Day,  in  Maine,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
extending  into  Hancock  co. 

Dy'ersiburf;:,  in  Texmessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dyer 
CO.,  on  Forked  Deer  River,  abt.  161  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 
l>y 'ersvillts  in  i“wa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co., 
abmit  30  iii.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

I>y<‘r'»  Woed,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Reseda. 

Dye's  Mill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Fairfax  co. 
I>ye*si  Mill»,  in  Missoui-i.  a  village  of  Grundy  co. 
Dye'-sluHs*.  n.  pi.  Materials  list'd  in  dyeing. 
l>ye'>YVOod«  n.  Any  wood  from  wbicb  dye  or  coluring- 
j  matter  is  extracted. 

Dy'ili;;,  u.  Mortal;  destined  to  deatli ;  perishable. 

'•  Tbls  same  flower,  that  smiles  to-day,  to-morrow  will  be  dying.'* 

Herrick. 

— Containing  or  supporting  one  who  is  dying ;  as,  a  dyings 
bed. 

— Pertaining  to  death. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed."  —  Pope. 
Dy'iiitf^n.  Death;  actor  state  of  expiring;  as,  “the 
I  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  —  2  (hr.  iv.  10. 

'  Dy'iiitfly,  adv.  In  a  dying  manner. 

*  Dy'in^iiOKH,  n.  Exhaustion,  as  of  a  person  d3'ing; — 

I  lienee,  lassitude;  languor;  state  of  being  dissolved  in 
ph'asure ;  languishment. 

'  Dyko.  n.  Same  as  Dike,  q.  r. 

Dyke'js  Sloro,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Floj’d  co. 
iDyll'*  {dile,)  a  river  ot  Belgium,  flows  through  the 
I  province  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerj),  and  joins  the 
I  Nethe,  4  m.  b«*low  Mechlin. 

.  Dy'inol,  a  river  of  Wesiphalia,  wliich  falls  into  tt 
!  M'eser. 

Dy  ii'am,  n.  [Or.  dynamis.  power :  Fr.  dyname,  a  word 
fiffrt  pmposed  by  C.  lUipin  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  term 
horse-power,  originally  used  by  Watt.)  The  dynamical 
unit,  or  the  effect  e(juivaleiit  to  a  weight  of  one  jioiind 
raised  to  the  height  of  one  foot  in  a  second.  —  See 
Dynamics. 

DyiiaiiiVtor,  n.  [Fr.  dyxiamftre.  from  Gr.  dynamis, 
power,  and  nielrnn,  measure.]  {Optics.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  magnifying-power  of  a  telescope, 
i  Dyiiniiiet'ri<‘aK  a.  [Fr.  dynametrique.]  Relating  or 
belonging  to  a  dynanietor. 

Dynaiil'io.  I>yiiaiii'i€al,  a.  [Gr.  cZynamfAos,  from 
dynamis,  power,  strength,  force,  from  dynamai,  to  be 
aide;  probably  allied  to  Heb.  din,  to  govern.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  strength  or  power;  belonging  to  dynamics. — 
Relating  or  referring  to  the  motive  powers  of  natural 
forces  ;  as,  f/ynumte  science. 

Dynaiil'iOM,  n.  {Mech.^  That  part  of  Mechanics 

fn  which  motion  is  contemplated  in  connection  with 
the  forcesof  which  this  motion  is  the  effect.  Force  may 
be  defined  as  any  cause  which  changes,  or  tends  to 
change,  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion.  The  case  of 
force  tending  t*»  iin>ve  bodies  from  rest  will  be  found 
under  the  subject  of  Static-*.  The  case  of  force  actually 
pr**dueing  imitioii,  or  changing  motion,  belongs  to  D. 
Some  of  tlie  most  disliiiguisbe*!  philosophers  liave  given 
much  timeniul  labor  to  the  investigation  of  this  l>rHnch 
of  niatheinatiCR.  Among  tliese  may  be  mentioned  New¬ 
ton,  IIuygeuR,  FiUler.  D'Alembert,  Poinsot,  and  otliers. 
The  doctrine  of  dynamics  is  divided  int«»  several  distinct 
heads.  First,  the  naiiiPH  and  definitions  of  the  various 
terms  employed;  such  as  force,  velocity,  acciimulating 
velocity,  moving  velocity,  motion,  accumulating  motion, 
Ac.  Tlie  second  branch  of  D  treats  4»f  tlie  movement 
of  points,  and  is  divided  into  two  classes  of  jinddeins  — 
direct  ami  inverse.  In  tlie  first  case  the  jiath  of  a  pc*int 
is  determined  when  tlie  forces  acting  upon  it  are  given  ; 
and  in  tlie  sec'ond  ca.se  the  force  or  forces  acting  u]K>n  a 
point  are  iletermincd  w  hen  the  path  of  the  point  is  given. 
In  the  thinl  branch  of  D  tlie  motion  ot  a  rigid  system 
of  ]»oint8  or  a  solid  body  is  treated  of.  D'Aleiiibert  first 
laid  down  the  general  metliod  for  treating  problems  in 
rigid  dynamics.  Motions  of  rotation  are  treated  of  in 
the  fourth  branch  of  D.  The  three  laws  of  motion  upon 
Avhich  most  of  the  prohlenis  in  dynamics  depend  are  as 
follows:  —  First,  a  liody  under  the  action  of  no  external 
force  will  remain  at  rest,  or  move  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line.  Second,  when  any  number  of  tbrees  art  upon  a 
bo*ly  in  motion,  each  produces  its  whole  effect  in  alier- 
ing  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  body's  velocity, 
as  if  it  acteil  singly  on  the  bo*!}'  at  rest.  Third,  when 
pressure  produces  motion  in  a  body,  the  momentum 
generated  in  a  unit  of  time,  supposing  the  pressure  con¬ 
stant,  or  which  wouhl  be  generated  supposing  the  pres¬ 
sure  variable,  is  proportional  to  the  pressure. — See  Cen¬ 
tral  Forces,  Force,  Febcussion,  Projection. 

Dy  iianioin'oter.  n.  [Gr.  dynamis.  power,  and  metron, 
a  measure.]  The  name  given  to  all  instruments  that 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  power 
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that  ran  be  exerto<l  by  the  human  frame,  animals  ori 
nmrliiiiery,  whether  by  a  tiingle  eflbrt  uf  strength  or  by* 
a  continuous  series  of  efforts  exerci>ed  during  any  given  j 
time.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  work  performed  by 
any  motive  j>ower  by  nieiitts  of  a  machine  contrived  for] 
the  purpose,  we  have  to  consider  the  force  that  bjis  bet*n  | 
applied  and  the  space  llirough  which  this  force  has  been  | 
exerted.  If  a  horse  pull  a  hundred-weight  along  a  mile  j 
of  level  ground  in  half  an  hour,  or  luilf  a  liundred-weight 
over  two  miles  in  tlie  satne  time,  he  will  have  per¬ 
formed  the  same  amount  of  work  in  botii  cases ;  but  if  lie 
continue  to  perform  the  same  task  for  an  hour  in  either 
case,  it  U  manifest  that  he  will  have  done  double  the 
quantity.  We  see,  then,  tliat  the  amount  of  work  dime 
must  be  estimated  by  the  force  applied  to  acc^»lnpli^h  it, 
and  the  space  of  time  for  which  tlie  application  of  tin- 
force  is  kept  up;  in  otlier  words,  it  will  be  measured  by 
the  fon*e  exerted  niultiplitnl  by  the  space  of  time  through 
which  it  continues  to  act.  To  ascertain  this  with  accu¬ 
racy,  a  D.  is  required.  The  simplest  kinds  of  these  in¬ 
struments  are  those  usetl  to  determine  the  force  which 
any  man  or  animal  can  exert  by  a  single  effort.  They 
vary  considerably  in  form,  as  the  force  happens  to  be 
applied  to  the  mindiine  by  tetision  or  pressure,  or  by 
striking  it  with  the  clenched  fist  to  determine  the 
weight  of  the  blow  that  a  person  cun  deliver.  The 
amount  of  power  exerted  is  indicated  by  a  needle  nuiv- ^ 
ing  along  a  horizontal  or  circular  scale.  Fig.  SSy  shows ' 
a  D.  con.-tructed  for  trying  the  tenacity  of  a  rod.  It 
ccmsisls  of  a  heavy  iron  frame,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
box  containing  a  ,stout  steel  spring.  A  pidntur  con¬ 
nected  with  this  spring  moves  over  a  graduated  arc  on 
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the  top  of  the  box.  On  the  frame  are  two  movable 
blocks,  or  slides,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  tlie  spring, 
while  the  other  may  be  carried  backward  and  forward 
by  a  screw  and  crank.  The  rod  whose  tenacity  is  to  ho 
tried  is  stretched  between  the  two  slides,  and  the  crank 
is  tlnm  slowly  turned  so  as  to  pull  upon  the  rod  until 
it  breaks.  Tlie  force  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rod 
bends  the  spring:  and  thepo^ition  of  the  pointer  when 
the  rod  bre.iks  shows  how  much  force  it  took  to  break  it. 

( Mils.)  The  doctrine  of  the  degrees  of  force  in  tone. 

Dyn'aniWin.  n.  The  d4>ctrine  advanced  by  Leibnitz, 
that  force  is  involved  in  all  substances  or  bodies. 

D.ynainoiiiet'rio,  Uy iianioiiiot'rioal,  a.  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  a  dynamometer, 

Dynas'tic,  <i.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a  dynasty  ;  as, 
a  di/ntutic  line  of  monarchs. 

ny'iiA'ity,  «.  [Fr.  dynastic:  Or.  dynaxMa,  from  dy- 
naites.  a  lord  orchief,  fnrni  dyimmai.  to  be  able,  strong,  i 
or  powerful.]  Power;  rule;  —  hence,  government ;  I 
sovereigntv  ;  a  race  or  siicce-ssion  of  kings  or  rulers  of  * 
the  sjime  line  or  family,  wlio  g*»verii  a  particular  coun¬ 
try;  as,  the  Guelph  dynady. 

“  Greece  was  divided  laio  several  dynattie*."  —  Pope. 

Dya.  an  inseparable  prefix.  fn)m  the  Greek,  signifying 
bad,  ill.  hard,  difii'  Ult.  unpropitions,  and  the  like. 
Oys'clasite,  l»y»’<laoite,  n.  (3/m.)  Same  as 
Okemte,  7.  r.  V  .  .  .j  . 

Dys'erasy,  n.  [Gr.  (3/rrf.)  A  morbid  state 

of  the  constitution.  —  K<tb1yn. 

Dya'craaite,  n.  {^tin.)  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a 
metallic  lustre;  color  and  streak  silver-white.  Comp. 
antimony  22.  silv**r  78  ~  100  Sp.  gr.  9'44-9‘S2.  ^ 

Dysontor'ie,  I>ysonf or'ioal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
dysentery;  accompanied  with,  or  proceeding  from,  dys¬ 
entery;  as,  symptoms.  —  Suffering  from  dys¬ 

entery  ;  as.  a  dy^^ntfric  patient. 

DysVntory*  n.  [Fr.  dyssienteriey  from  Lat.  and  Gr. 
dysfntn'ia’—Gv.  dy^y  bad,  and  intestines,  from 

entos,  inside.]  <  yUd.)  disease  characterized  by  frequent 

mucous  or  hloodj*  stools,  attendetl  with  griping  jiains  in 
the  abdomen,  straining,  and  tenesmus.  It  differs  from 
diarrhtca  in  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  stools  are  fiecal, 
in  this  there  is  a  retention  of  the  natural  fieces,  or  they 
are  expelled  from  time  to  time  in  small,  hard,  separate! 
lumps,  termed  scybalrp.  D-  consists  es.sentially  in  inllam- 1 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines, 
amUin  the  acute  form  or  stage  of  the  disease,  is  attended 
with  fever.  D.  is  one  of  the  jiests  of  hot  climates,  and 
in  all  tropical  countries,  at  certain  season.s  of  the  year, 
it  is  very  prevalent  and  destructive.  It  i.s,  however, 
among  fleets  and  armies  that  this  malady  m«»st  displays 
its  deadly  power;  so  that  it  ha**  been  termed  the  Scourge 
of  armies  and  the.  most  fat'd  of  all  their  diseases.  The 
fWms  of  this  disease,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  prevail^,  are  infinitely  various,  and  many  speculations 
have  been  formed  n'garding  it.  It  is  now  a  pninarv, 
now  a  consecutive,  and  how  a  symptomatic  disease.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  exposure,  to  wet,  and  to  cold;  to 
the  use  of  unwholesome  food,  to  the  agency  of  malaria, 
and  to  contagion.  Generally  the  most  violent  forms 
of  this  disease  occur  in  warm  cliniatos,  and  in  situations 
where  the  body  is  exposed  to  extreme  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold :  and  hence  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  influences  are  largely  concerned  in  it.s  prt^ 
auction.  It  is  dmihtful,  however,  whether  the  use  of 
unwholesome  food  or  malarious  poison  would  induce  it 


as  a  primary  disease;  and  the  general  opinion  among 
medical  men  is  that  it  is  not  coutagn>iis.  Geuenilly  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  I),  is  an  mie;tsines.s  of  tlie 
abdomen,  soon  amounting  to  pain  of  a  griping  character, 
particularly  in  tlie  umbilical  region,  ntteiideti  with  an 
incliuati<*n  to  go  to  stool,  and  teinpt>rarily  relieved  by 
evacuation.  As  the  disease  hocumes  developed,  the  re¬ 
lief  is  but  transient;  the  desire  to  go  to  stool  is  more 
freijuent  and  iinjiortunaie;  tl»e  discharge  is  scanty, and 
what  is  voided  is  either  altogether  a  jelly-like  mucus, 
or,  more  commonly,  it  is  mucous  and  bloody  —  the 
blnodg  jiujcof  oU\  authors— mixed  with  films  and  mem¬ 
branous  shreds  Mini  Iragmeiits  resembling  flesh.  The 
scanty  evuenations  now  produce  ilistre.vs  ratlier  than 
ease,  and  the  patient  is  tormenleil  by  a  sensation  tiiat 
there  is  still  something  to  come  away,  the  exi»ulsion  of 
which  would  cure  him,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
strain  violently  to  get  rid  of  the  irritation.  In  an 
advanced  stale  the  stools  become  greenish  or  black,  and 
very  betid;  the  bladtier  frequently  Hyinpathi/.^;j  with 
the  rectum,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  fconielinies  ensue. 
The  patient  passes  sleepless  or  dreamy  ami  disturbed 
nights,  and  is  low-spiritwl  and  desponding.  In  fatal 
cases  the  pulse  becomes  very  small  and  rapid,  tlie  fea¬ 
tures  sharpen,  tlie  hiirface  grows  coM.  and  death  at 
leiigtll  sets  in.  The  duration  of  this  tiisea&e  is  very  various. 
In  some  tases  it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours;  in  others  .t  may  last  l'*r  weeks  or  months.  Two 
stages  of  this  disease  are  recognized  —  the  inflammatory, 
and  tliat  of  ulceratimi.  In  the  inflammatory  form, 
when  the  fever  is  high,  and  the  pain  intense,  blood-let¬ 
ting  from  the  arm  is  generally  recummended,  nml  also 
tlie  local  abstraction  t>f  the  blootl  by  leeches  or  cupping. 
Lover  s  jiowder  i.s  aUo  given  as  a  smlorific,  and  profuse 
sweating  encouraged.  Purgatives  are  to  he  employed 
with  groat  caution.  If  tiio  colon  be  distended  with 
feculent  matter  which  it  cannot  discharge,  then  the 
mildest  purgatives,  such  as  castor-oil,  should  be  udiuin- 
istered,  and  cautiously  repealed  until  the  whole  of  the 
irritating  matter  is  removed.  If,  on  the  ctuitrary,  there 
is  no  accumulation  of  feculent  matter,  tlio  use  of  pur¬ 
gatives  is  to  be  aviuded.  .\fter  the  inflammatory  shite 
has  been  reduced  by  blood-let  ling,  and  the  accumulated 
Iffces  ejected  by  purgatives,  the  great  object  is  to  soothe 
tlie  irritated  membrane  by  opiates,  and  to  strengthen 
the  system  by  gentle  tonics  and  a  light,  nourishing  diet. 
If  tho  disease  is  not  cut  short  by  this  method,  but  has 
readied  the  second  stage,  and  become  chronic,  the  mo.st 
effectual  remedies  ajipear  to  be  laxatives  and  opi.ites 
given  alternately,  and  combined  with  sucli  medii-ines  sis 
promote  perspiralion.  The  abdomen  should  be  swathed 
ill  flannel,  and  much  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  tbe 
employment  of  clysters,  if  there  is  not  too  mueh  tenes¬ 
mus  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  pipe.  The  food 
should  be  farinaceous  and  simple,  and  great  care  iiiusl 
be  taken  during  convalescence  to  prevent  a  return  to 
improp**r  diet,  and  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold. 
I>.VSo'<liiU  «.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 

Thi-y  are  annual  plants,  with  leaves  mostly  opposite  and 
pinnatelv  parted  or  toothed;  heads  paniculate  or  corym¬ 
bose  ;  flowers  yellow. 

Dys'o<lile,  n.  [Gr.  dysndes,  foetid.]  A  combustible 
iiiineral,  found  in  secondary  limestone,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  either  compact  or  in  foliated  masses  w  hicli  are 
composed  of  paper-like  and  fle.xible  laniiiiH',  with  im¬ 
pressions  of  fishes  and  plants.  It  burns  with  a  crackling 
noise,  giving  off  much  flame,  and  a  very  ftetid  smell, 
in  Ohio.,  a  post-oftice  of  Guernsey  co. 
n.  [Fr.  dysopsie.]  Dimness  of  the  eyesight. 
i>ys'oroxy,  n.  [Fr,  dysorexic  ]  {.\kd.)  Diminution 

of  appetite. 

Dyspep’.sia,  Dyspep'»y,_n.  [Fr.  dysprpsie,  from 
Gr.  dyspepsia  —  dySy  nnd  ]>fsso,  later  prp.sd,  to  digest.] 
{^fa:l.)  Bad  digestion ;  indigestion,  or  difficulty  of  diges¬ 
tion.  It  is  by  means  of  digestion  that  tiie  fooii  which 
is  taken  into  the  sU^niach  is  converted  into  nutritive 
matter  for  supplying  the  wa>to  that  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  system  ;  hence  anything  th  it  interferes  with 
the  due  supply  of  nutritive  matter,  rnalerially  affi^ts 
the  system,  and  may  introduce  a  long  series  of  ills. 
The  complicated  series  of  operations  by  which  digestion 
is  carried  on  renders  indigestion  one  of  tho  most  preva¬ 
lent  of  the  ills  to  which  humuii  flesh  is  subject  it  is 
the  prevailing  malady  of  civilized  city  life.  It  is  in  the 
stonuich,  as  is  well  known,  that  tho  prineipul  change  is 
effected  in  the  fooil.  Whenever  food  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  there  is  in  the  natural  state  a  secretion  of  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  which  acts  chemically  upon  it,  and  by  which 
it  is  dissolved  or  converted  into  chyme.  While  this 
process  is  going  on,  it  is  faeilitaled  by  a  sort  of  churn¬ 
ing  or  revolving  movement  of  the  stomach,  and  at 
length  it  pjvsses  by  degrees  through  tlie  pyl<»ric  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.s.  />.,  therefore, 
may  be  occasioned  by  a  deficient  supply  of  gastric  juice, 
so  that  the  food  is  not  properly  dissolved,  or  from  a  too 
torpid  or  too  irritable  comlition  of  the  muscnbir  fibres 
of  tlie  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cliyine  is 
detain<*d  to«i  long,  or  ejected  too  soon.  A  weak  dyspej)- 
tic  stomach  acts  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  on  many 
kinds  of  food.  They  undergo  spontJineous  changes, 
promoted  by  the  mere  w’arnith  and  moisture  <»f  the 
stomach;  gases  are  extricated,  acids  are  formed,  and, 
perhaps,  the  half-digested  nniss  is  at  length  expelled  by 
vomiting,  or  it  passes,  uinll.ssolved,  into  the  duodenum, 
and  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  its  passage  through  the  intestines. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  signs  of  indigestion  is  a  loss 
of  appetite,  no  desire  for  foo<l,  or.  pm  liaps,  even  an  alv 
Btdute  repugnance  and  disgust  at  the  very  thought  of 
eating.  Sometimes  tlie  appetite  is  capricious  and  un¬ 
certain,  or  may  even  be  morbidly  craving  and  ravenous. 
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Sometime.?  nausea  comes  on  immediately  after  the  food 
is  swallowed;  and  boinetimrs  without  any  imusdii.  hut 
after  the  lap.^'e  of  some  time  the  food  is  ejected  by  vom¬ 
iting.  There  is,  also,  usually  an  obscure  feeling  of  un¬ 
easiness,  fiilfiess,  distention,  and  weight  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  occiusioiiully  Hmouiiting  to  pain,  orevep, 
severe  pain,  with  fl.itulence  uiul  eructation.  Some  per¬ 
sons  suffer  pain  when  tlie  stomach  is  empty,  otliers  im¬ 
mediately  after  taking  foo<l,  or  the  pain  may  not  begin 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  and  then  coutinuo 
for  some  hours.  Sometimes  the  pain  conics  on  at  un¬ 
certain  intervals  in  tlie  most  violent  pan>xysnis,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Heiisation  of  ilislention,  niucli  anxiety,  and 
e.xtrenie  restlessne.ss.  (  osiivein*s8  is  a  very  frequent 
concomitant  of  D.,  but  sometimes  it  is  attended  with 
diarrhoea.  Among  the  innumerable  disorders  in  more 
distant  parts  that  are  pro<lncecl  by  1).  are  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  irregularities  of  the  pul.se,  asthma,  pain  in 
the  head,  with  the  loss  of  mental  energy,  and  some  con- 
fubion  of  thought.  One  of  tho  worst  of  the  oceusional 
coiiconiitantsof  D.  is  that  state  of  mind  whicli  is  known 
as  hypochondriasis.  There  is  languor,  listlessncss,  or 
want  of  resolution,  with  an  appreliension  of  some  great 
evil  in  the  future.  Such  perbons  are  partii  ulaiiy  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  state  of  their  iiwii  health,  and.  from  any  un¬ 
usual  feeling,  perhaps  of  the  slightest  kind,  they  appre¬ 
hend  great  danger,  or  even  death  itself.  Among  the  causes 
that  induce  D.  are  indigestion,  noxious  or  irritating 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach  as  final  and  <irink — 
such  as  tainted  meat,  decayeil  vegetables,  unripe  fruits, 
very  acid  matters,  alcolndic  liquors,  Ac.  ;  and  even 
wludesome  foo<l  taken  too  frequently,  or  in  too  large  a 
quantity,  especially  when  its  nature  is  very  nutritions, 
or  in  a  very  coucentniteil  form,  or  rendered  too  stimu¬ 
lating  by  being  highly  sea,*<oned.  The  abuse  ot  fer¬ 
mented  and  bpii  ituoiis  liipiors  is  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  1>. ;  and  the  ctuisuniption  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fluids,  jmrticularly  during  meals,  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous.  Among  the  more  remote  causes  of  Z>.,  or  those 
which  affect  the  stomach  through  other  organs,  are 
want  of  exerci.se  or  of  pure  air,  intense  st  inly,  or  too  close 
application  to  bu^inc88.  strong  mental  emotion,  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  cold  or  moist  atmo>phere.  In  the  treatment 
of  D.  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tlmt  it  is  not  so  much 
nie<licine8  tliat  will  remove  the  present  discomfort  that 
are  required,  as  u  di.scoulinnaiice  of  those  habits  which 
have  generated  the  discomfort.  Ih-nce  one  great  and 
indispensable  juinciple  in  the  treatment  ot  1).  is  that 
of  restricting  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  any  <>ne 
time.  Tlie  amount  tif  food  introduced  into  the  stomach 
should  be  kept  w  ithin  the  limits  of  its  capacities  and 
powers.  Another  very  important  principle  is,  that  the 
bbunach  should  haveUrne  to  perform  one  task  before 
another  is  imposed  upon  it.  From  three  to  five  hours 
ought  to  be  allowed  lor  the  digestion  of  a  meal,  and  one 
hour  more  for  the  stomach  to  rest  in.  As  diflerent  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  are  soluble  in  the  stomach  w  ith  various 
degrees  of  readiness,  it  is  of  importance  to  select  those 
articles  tliat  are  stdnble  with  least  difficulty,  as  well  as 
to  HVoi<l  mixing  together  in  the  stomach  various  sub- 
etances  which  are  of  different  degrees  of  solubility; 
hence  it  is  salutary  to  dine  off  one  dish.  Animal  food 
is  much  easier  of  digestion  in  the  human  stomach  than 
vegetable,  and  a  much  less  quantity  of  it  is  needed  for 
nutriment,  wliilo  it  is  not  S(»  likely  to  generate  acidity. 
This,  with  a  inoilerate  portion  of  thomughly-cooked 
vegetables,  is,  perhaps,  the  diet  best  .suited  fora  feeble 
stomach.  As  regards  the  useof  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors,  most  dyspeptic  persons  would  be  belter  without 
any  of  these  drinks.  Finally,  t'hange  of  air.  cliange  of 
scene,  change  of  society,  usually  exert  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  this  disorder. 

l>y9!»|>oi>'tio.  Dyspep'f ical.  a.  [Gr  dys.  and  pep- 
tiA'os, conducive  ti»  digestion.]  Afflicted  witli  ba*!  diges¬ 
tion;  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  dyspepsia;  as,  a 
dyspeptic  habit  of  body. 

l>yNpop'ti<*«  n.  One  who  suffers  from  bad  or  imper¬ 
fect  digestion. 

Dy»plia'$i'ia,  I>jK'plia$;.y«  n.  [Gr.  dys,  \y.a\,  and 
phagein,  to  eat.  J  {Med.)  Difficulty  of  swallowing.  i  a- 
ralysis.  stricture  of  the  oesopliagus.  enlarged  tonsils,  re¬ 
laxed  uvula,  a  debilitated  state  of  the  muscular  c(»at  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  spasm  of  the  organs  con¬ 
cerned  in  deglutition,  and  inflammation,  are  among 
some  of  the  leading  causes  which  occasion  difficulty  of 
sw’allowing:  it  is  also  an  attendant  u[)on  hysteria,  hy¬ 
pochondriasis,  tetanus,  trismus,  and  hydrophobia.  The 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  prevailing  cause. 
DynpiKP  a,  Dy»'pliony.  See  page  834. 
DyM|»iio  iO«  a.  {.Med.)  Uaving  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing;  relating  to  dyspneea. 

DyNthet'iy,  a.  [Gr.  dysthetos.]  {Med.)  Pertaining  to 
morbid  action  of  the  blood-vessels  with  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  blood.  ,  w  j  \ 

Dyst  hy  in'ic«  a.  |Gr.  dysthym%ko.%  morbidness.]  {Mea,) 
Dejection  of  the  ijiind  or  spirits;  morbid  despondency. 
l>y%  loine^  l>y>*lom'ic%  Dy s'loiiious,  a.  (3/in.) 
Difficulty  of  cleavage. 

pysiii  ric,  a.  Relating  to,  or  suffering  from  dysury. 
UyMu  riti,  l>y!^'iiry,  n.  [Gr.  dys,  and  f^yros,  urine.] 
{Med.)  Difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine.  A  common 
symptom  in  cases  of  gravel,  infiammation  of  the  urinary 
organs,  spasm,  and  stricture.  The  nature  of  the  relief 
must  depend  upon  the  exciting  cause. 

Dytioulsy.  (Zool.)  See  page  834. 

Dz<^'roii,  Dzerkn,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  species  of  antelope 
which  inhabits  China,  Thibet,  and  Tartary. 
Dzoon'«*'aria,  Soonoaria,  a  mountainous  country  of 
Central^Asia,  forming  jiart  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in 
Lat.  between  42°  and  50°  N.,  and  Lon,  between  75°  and 
90°  E.  It  is  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes. 
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Dltds'vlll®*  in  Tftineiiee,  a  dist.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  706. 

Vablj^roii,  in  J/iiineoata,  a  twp.  of  Carver  co.ijwy.l.SCC. 

l>airy  t'reek,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  3i.t4. 

Dai'sy,  n,  (Bot.)  The  common  name  for  BeJlit.  —  D., 
Afric.vn.  Atftanasia  annua.  —  Acstrau.vn.  Vitia- 
denia  trilob-i.  —  D.,  Blce.  Gtobularia  rulgarit.  —  O., 
CHRiSTM.ts.  popular  name  for  eome  of  the  species  of 
Aster.  —  f>.,  MlcH.tELJi.ts.  A  popular  garden  name  for 
Aster,  especially  for  A.  TradescanO. — D..  Oxete.  Chry- 
sandiemuin  LrucanUtemum.  —  />.,  Swas-Kiter.  Brachy- 
come  iberidi/olia, 

Dako  ta.  In  1S70  this  Territory  contained  14  cos., and 
the  official  census  taken  that  year  gave  the  following 
items  of  statistical  information  respecting  its  then  ag' 
ricilltural.  Industrial,  and  financial  condition  :  —  Total 
number  of  forms  in  the  State  1,720,  lieing  an  increase 
of  1,597  over  return  of  1560;  acres  of  land  laid  out  in 
forms  30-2,376,  of  which  42,64.5  consisted  of  improved 
lands,  2-2,605  of  woodland,  and  237,126  of  other  unim¬ 
proved  soil;  cash  value  of  forms  under  cultivation 
12,085,-265,  exclusive  of  $142,642  value  of  implements 
and  machinery;  amonnt  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry 
diiring  the  year  $7 1,156;  total  value  of  form  products 
$495,657 ;  of'ganlen-stuff  $500 ;  of  lumber  $7o0 ;  of  live¬ 
stock  on  farms  *779,95-2.  In  the  same  year  the  value  of 
home  manufactures  figured  a  total  of  $1,677.  The  chief 
cereal  crops  consisted  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  oats. 
Total  as-sessed  value  of  Ter.  in  1870  $  2,924,489,  of  which 
$1,695,723  represented  real  estate,  and  the  remainder 
personal  e.state ;  as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real 
and  personal  esfote  standingat  $5,599,652.  Tot.al  amount 
of  taxation  $13,867,  of  which  territorial  assessments 
absorlied  $l,-26J;  connty  $12,598.  Total  public  State 
debt  (other  than  natiomal)  $5,761;  total  county  debt 
(other  than  national),  secured  by  bonds,  $1,-250;  all 
other  $4,421 ;  ail  other  monicii<al  and  non- public  land¬ 
ed  debt  $8).  A  school  system  has  been  instituted 
and  the  resources  of  the  Territory  are  in  course  of 
active  development  —  a  development  w  hich  will  doubt 
less  be  largely  facilitated  by  the  completion  of  The 
B'brOiern  i’acific  Railroad,  which  will  intersect  the 
State  from  eitst  to  west.  The  returns  of  true  popula¬ 
tion  show-  an  aggregate  capitation  of  40,501,  of  which 
1-2.887  white,  94  colored,  and  27,520  Indian.  Male  citi- 
Reus  arrived  at  leg.il  age  5,234;  citizens  without  the 
franchise  (otherw  ise  than  for  rebellion  or  other  crime) 
1,813.  Of  the  alaive  pop.  9,366  claimed  American  na¬ 
tivity,  and  4,815  foreign. 

Dale,  in  I'lr^inia,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield  co.;pop.  1,803. 
Dale’ville.  in  Alab>tma,  a  twp.  of  Dale  co.;  pop.  997. 
Daliivw,  (da  te-ds.)  a  mining-town  of  Spain,  prov.  Alme- 
ria,  9  m.  from  the  Mediterraneau,  and  18  W.S.IV.  of  Al- 
meria.  Bp.  10,000, 

Dal  las,  in  Arl-aasas,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co.;  pop.  383. 
Dallas,  in  Maine.,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  159. 
Dallas,  in  Mistmiri,  a  twp.  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  807.— 
A  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pp.  551. 

Dallas,  in  Tmness'e.  a  dist.  of  H.-unilton  co. ;  pop.  711. 
Dallas  Centre,  in  Jotni,  a  village  of  Avei  twp.,  Dallas 
CO.;  pop.  133. 

Dalma'tia.  in  yorih  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  H.ylifax  co. ; 
p-’p.  2,796, 

Dalton.  John  C.,  {daul'tuiL,)  an  eminent  American 
physiologist,  B.  at  Cbelmaford,  Mass.,  1825,  graduated 
at  Harvard  Coll,  in  1844.  His  most  popular  work  is  A 
Trtaiii€  on  Human  Phy$iology  (4th  ed.,  1867). 

Dalton,  in  J/atwe,  a  twp  of  Aroostook  co.;  pop.  445. 
Dainas'ooville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Goshen  twp., 
Mahoning  co. ;  pop.  208. 

Dantas'cns.  in  Georgian  a  dist.  of  Early  co. ;  pop.  2,096. 
Damascus,  iu  MUsissippi^  a  precinct  of  Scott  co.; 
pop.  1,631. 

Dambonite,  {ddm*bdn~lt.)  (Chem.)  A  new  basic  sub¬ 
stance  discovered  in  the  India-rubber  of  the  Gaboon. 
When  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid,  it  is  transformed  into  a  gummy,  thick,  and  trans- 
lucid  substance.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  precipi¬ 
tates  in  the  form  of  flakes,  which,  when  carefully 
washed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  deposit  crys¬ 
tals  of  nitrated  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
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detonates  under  the  hammer.  D.,  when  treated  with 
fiimiug  hydri^)dic  acid,  yields  dambose,  which  acts  in 
the  same  way. 

Dame's  Quarter,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Somer¬ 
set  CO. ;  pep.  1,565.  ,  . 

Dan'by's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co.;  pop.  1.(43. 
Daii'lel'a  four!  Orouiitl,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 
Ferrell  CO.  ;p<y.  889. 

Daiiites».  (dun'ite,)  n.  pi.  The  name  given  among  Mor¬ 
mons  to  those  fanatical  memlters  of  the  sect  w-ho  have 
foken  an  oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  church  in  all 
things  that  they  may  savor  do,  w  hether  right  or  wrong. 
Thev,  in  fact,  constitute  a  kind  of  Mormon  sbirri. 

Dan'  River,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Caswell  co. ; 
pop.  1.910. 

Dan  River,  in  TTrjtaia,  a  twp.  of  Patrick  co.;  pop. 

2.778.  —  A  twp.  of  Pittsylvania  co.;  p<p.  10.366. 

Dans  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  villtige  of  Ingham  twp., 
Ingham  co. ;  pop.  443. 

Dan'll  be.  in  -V.  Tork,  a  twp.  of  Herkimer  co. ;  pop.  1 ,324 
IFrtr'by,  in  Bcnnsylvania,  a  borough  of  Delaware  co.; 
pop.  1,-205. 

Dar'by  vllle.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muhlenburg  twp. 

Pickaway  co. ;  pop.  233. 

Dar  'ilaiielles,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Tell 
co. ;  pop.  1,8;>8. 

Dare,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  E.  co.,  cap.  Nags  Head ;  p.  2,(  ( 8. 
Darien  Canal.  .4  surveying  expedition  composed  of 
tw  o  vessels  of  the  V.  States,  under  command  of  Capt.  Sel¬ 
fridge,  left  New  York  in  January, 1870, and  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Caledonia  in  the  month  of  February  follow  ing,  a 
vessel  of  the  Pacific  squadron  having  been  sent  to  co¬ 
operate  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  port  of  Cale¬ 
donia  and  from  tlie  port  of  Sarsardi  observations  were 
made  on  two  lines,  which  terminated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  in  the  confluences  of  the  rivers  Sabana  and 
Sara.  Both  these,  however,  were  found  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  a  ship-canal,  the  Cordilleras  being  at  no 
point  less  than  1,000  feet  in  altitude,  while  the  breadth 
of  the  mountain  rendered  the  construction  of  tunnels 
impossible,  even  if  there  had  been  enough  water  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  lockage.  The  expedition  then  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  San  Bias  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1870. 
and  surveyed  a  route  which,  across  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  isthmus,  measured  only  twenty-six  miles,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  navigable  river  Bayamo.  The  results 
were  equally  unfavorable  along  this  line,  the  lowest 
level  ot  the  Otrdilleras  being  found  to  be  l,!:^!  feet 
w  ith  heights  of  800  feet  on  either  side ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  by  this  route  was  considered  even 
more  impracticable  than  by  those  just  referred  to.  In 
consequence  of  the  approach  of  tlie^  rainy  season  tlie 
expedition  ceased  its  labors,  and  sailed  for  New  Tork 
on  the  loth  of  June,  1870.  The  surveys  were  again  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  part  of  the  Cnited  States  in  December, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  River  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month.  The  explorations  of  1871  were  in¬ 
tended  to  embrace  routes  which  follow  certain  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Atrato,  as  well  as  a  line  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  De  Pnyat,  a  Frenchman,  who  maintained 
that  at  no  point  was  there  an  elevation  of  more  than 
about  -250  feet.  Careful  exploration,  however,  with^^an 
exact  mercurial  barometer,  showed  an  altitude  of  7^ 
feet  in  the  vallev  of  Tunela  before  reaching  the  Cordil¬ 
leras.  The  expedition  then  directed  its  principal  efforts 
to  the  exploration  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  Atrato, 
and  following  the  valley  of  the  Paranchita  (a  trihutary 
of  the  Cacarica),  crossing  the  Cordillera  of  Cue,  down¬ 
stream,  and  from  this  point  to  Penognma,  and  thence 
to  a  navigable  point.  The  total  length  proved  to  he 
fiftv-five  miles,  the  route  being  generally  know-n  as  that 
of  tnyra.  Another  line  was  surveyed,  extending  from 
the  Bay  of  Cnpica,  in  the  Pacific,  and  follow-ing  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Napipi  to  its  month.  A  third  route,  by  way 
of  the  river  Bejaya.  was  heard  of.  bnt  too  l&te  to  make 
any  examination ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  there  would  not  he  any  more  satisfactorj-, 
at  least,  than  the  route  by  the  Napipi,  both  rivers  run¬ 
ning  very  near  each  other.  Further  prosecution  of  the 
work  during  the  past  season  w-as  impracticable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  gen- 
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eral  exhaustion  of  the  parties,  but  data  enongh  were  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  thought,  to  give  a  definite  conclusion  >n  r^ 
card  to  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Both  the  Tnyra  and 
Napipi  routes  are  believed  l.y  Captain  Selfndge  to  lie 
practicable,  although  a  canal  along  the  former  would 
probably  coet  $14O,<XKI.0OO,  and  one  along  the  latter 
$110,000,060.  Neither  is  quite  satisfactory,  however, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  any  attempt  will  he  made 
to  realize  the  mnch-talked-cf  project  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  See  Panaah.  |  age  1866. 

Dark  Corner*  in  South  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Anderson 

CO.:  pop.  1,178.  ,  j-,1  1 

Dark  Cornen^.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Clarke  co. ; 

D^rkoy  Spring;,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  White 
CO.;  pop.  ,  ,  , 

Darloy,  Felix  0.  C.,  (ddr'le,)  an  American  artUl  and 
designer,  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1822.  As  a  book  illus¬ 
trator  he  has  achieved  liigh  popularity,  his  ablest  per¬ 
formances  being  designs  for  pictorial  editions  of  the 
works  of  Irving,  Ctoper,  Dickens,  &c. 

Darling:tou,  in  Miesiseippi,  a  village  of  Hancock  co. ; 

pop.  479.  ,  V 

Darliii^tonia*  {ddrding-to'ne.’oh.)  [Named  In  honor 
of  Dr.  D-irhn^ton,  of  Pennsylvania.]  {Bot.)  A  remark^ 
ble  genus  of  S<irTacenuic^se,  found  in  California.  D.  Can- 
fomica  (Fig.  26),  known  as  the  CaUfomitm  Side-naddU 
dower,  or  Pitcher^plant,  is  a  perennial  herb  growing  in 
marshy  places.  Its  leaves  all  rise  from  the  root,  the 
adult  ones  l^ing  from  eighteen  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  the  stalk  or  pitcher  tubular,  gradually  taper¬ 
ing  downwards  and  singularly  twisted  on  the  axis  abont 
half  a  turn,  marked  with  strong  veins  and  slender  vein- 
lets,  and  the  suinniit  vaulted  and  formed  into  a  sac 
aliout  the  size  of  a  hen’^  egg,  on  the  under  side  of  which 
is  an  oval  orifice  alK)Ut  half  an  inon  in  diameter  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pitcher ;  the  upper  part  of  this  tube 
is  of  a  dull  orange 


color.  The  blade, 
which  is  borne  on  the 
end  of  the  stalk  or 
pitcher,  is  narrowed 
at  the  base  and  deep¬ 
ly  divided  into  two 
spreading  nearly 
lance -shaped  lobes, 
which  are  curved 
downwards,  and  also 
often  backwanls,  re¬ 
sembling  the  lo^ars 
of  some  varieties  of 
rabbit.  The  pitcher 
inside  the  hood  is  fur- 
nishedwithshortcon- 
ical hairs  wliirhpoint 

downwards,  and  to-  califorsias  side-sabdli  flower. 
wards  the  base  there 

are  long  slender  hairs  also  pointing  downwards;  re¬ 
mains  of  insects  are  sometimes  found  at  the  liottom. 
Tlie  flowers  are  single  and  notlding  at  the  apex  of  a 
smooth  stalk,  which  is  furnished  with  straw-colored 
scales,  and  varies  fmm  two  to  four  feet  in  length.  When 
fully  expanded  the  flower  is  about  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter:  the  calyx  consists  of  five  straw-colored  acute  sepals ; 
the  petals,  of  a  like  number,  and  pale  purple  in  color, 
are  narrowed  and  concave  at  the  apex  and  broad  below ; 
the  twelve  to  fifteen  stamens  are  nearly  hidden  by  the 
projecting  snmmit  of  the  ovary,  which  is  top-shap^, 
elichtly  five-angled,  and  crowned  by  a  short  style  with 
a  five-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  five-celled  capsule 
about  «n  inch  in  length,  with  numerous  seeds. 

Darn'well,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop.  1.022. 

Dnr'vill<^*9«  in  Fir^'wta,  a  twp.  of  Dinwiddle  co. ;  pop. 
3.082. 

Dar'win.  Charles,  a  distinguished  English  natnraliM, 
n.  at  Shrewsbury,  1809,  after  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  University  in  1831.  In  the 
same  year  he  set  out  as  naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Beagle,  in  the  scientific  expedition  undertaken  around 
the  world  by  that  vessel  under  insiructionsfrom  the  Eng- 
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liih  ^  ’j^ornment.  After  his  retnrn  home  in  1^36,  there ' 
appeared  in  mpid  sticc«>flsion  from  bis  pen  :  «/ourH<ii  of 
R^searchet  into  thf^  Geology  and  yaturui  Hitiory  of  Vtt 
rarir.ut  County^*  visited  by  H.  M.  S.  Beogle ;  the  Antc- 
ture  and  Vidribution  •>/  Chrtil  Reef* ;  G^rtoicai  Obser- 
reUion*  tm  Volcanic  Idunds  ;  Monograph  of  toe  Family 
Oirrhipedia ;  and  Tl*e  F»ssil  Species,  lu  18^  he  pub¬ 
lished  hi3  Origin  of  Species  by  Mvons  of  Natural  Sec¬ 
tion —  a  veork  which  create^l  a  profound  sensation  in 
the  scientific  world,  parsed  throu;fh  manv  eilitions  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  quite  a  w&r  of  con¬ 
troversy.  In  1862  he  bn»ught  out  the  Fertilisation  of 
OrcAufs;  and  in  Domestic  Animals  and  Cultirai’ed 

Plants^  or  the  P'incipl<s  o  f  Variation.,  Inheritance.,  Re- 
version.  Crossing,  htter-breeding,  and  Selectioei,  under 
Domesticatlm.  In  1871  there  appeared  his  second 
greatest  work,  TVie  Descent  of  Man.  and  Selection  in ; 
Relation  to  Sex  ;  and  in  ls72,  f  it  Expression  of  the  Emo- ! 
tions  ia  Man  and  A  n»m  ils.  D.  is  a  mein1>er  of  the  prin-  \ 
cipal  scientific  bodies  of  Euro{>e. — The  Theory  of  D^vdop-  ^ 
menf,  or  Diiririnism.  as  the  doctrinal  views  held  by  Mr. 
D.  have  become  popularly  termed,  are  looked  upi>D  as 
general  principles,  n  -w  accepted  as  determined  aodes- 
taUisheti  farts  by  many  modern  scientists,  p.-irticularly ) 
by  Prof.  Huxley  in  his  Place  la  Nature.  The 

dominant  feature  of  the  Darwinian  Theory  mnst  be' 
found  in  ils  sulistitution  of  natunil  causes  for  super¬ 
natural  Tolitious  —  its  m.ain  thesis  lieing  that  the  ori- ; 
giu  of  new  spt-cies  must  l<e  accounted  for  by  natural  i 
causes  alone.  Mr.  D.  d*ies  not  claim  to  have  discovered 
all  the  “Natural  Causes’*  of  winch  he  treats  ;  especially 
does  he  avow  his  ignorance  of  the  caii>es  of  **sp«>otaue- 
ous  variations*'  in  organic  forms.  He  does  not  assert 
that  Uie  tlieory  he  evolves  is  the  complete  explanation 
of  the  origin  species:  but,  says  Mr.  that  it  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes  is  beyond  the  power  of  candid  investi¬ 
gation  to  dispute.  The  hypothesis  of  miraculous  crea¬ 
tion,  as  reconied  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  one  which 
has  now  become  very  generally  discarded  in  scientific! 
circles,  and  one  which  its  warmest  adherents  even  hesi-^ 
tate  to  dissect  in  detail.  Animals  and  plants,  the  two, 
grand  divisions  of  organic  life,  are  each  divided  and 


same  ticket  with  Gen.  Tira-^nt  for  the  Tice-presidencr 
of  the  republic ;  in  I'oT  l>e<.aitie  attornev-getteral  of  New 
Jerw^y.  and  in  lefil  was  appointed  1^.  8.  Minister  to 
France.  D.  in  Paris.  IVH 


DA  YT 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Necessarily,  in  the  general  struggle  for  existence,  those’ 
who  survive  and  multiply  are  the  slrougest,  and  the 
best  fitted  to  siirroundiug  conditions,  lu  the  I?*le  of 
Man,  for  instance,  it  fetaud<  as  a  notable  fact  that  all 
cat-  bom  ou  this  island  are  destitute  of  tails,  if  we  may  Dayton,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Campbel)  co.;pnp. 
not  so  designate  the  small,  stuinpv  protuberance  which  1.749.— Another  precinct,  al9^»io  Camp'iell  co.  ;pflp.6l8. 
serves  the  place  of  the  caudal  appendag  found  in  rimi-  Da^  ton.  in  /oieo,  a  twp.  of  Adair  139.— A  twp. 

lar  animals  of  the  same  genus,  but  belonging  to  differ-  ">f  Bntler  co. ;  J*op.  3S3. —  .A  twp.  f»f  Cedar  co. :  feip.  1.A46. 
ent  ^pecie3.  The  pecul:arili*-s  adapted  to  some  particu-  De*ad  Ri  ver,  in -Vuiar,  a  planuduD  of  Somerset  co.; 
lar  localitv  l«eing  thus  fostered  b%  circumsiauces  and  pf>p.  100. 

tninsmittAl  to  offspring,  grow  more  marked,  until  Doaf  and  Dnnib.  According  to  the  official  census 
after  successive  generaiioiisa  new  animal  would app^r  of  18«0,  there  were  in  tliat  lear  in  the  U.  States  16.30o 

to  liave  l^eeu  created.  The  Darwinian  the ‘ry  mHiiitains  j  -  — r.-i  1 1  ...i..*..  ....i 

that  man  mu-it  by  no  means  be  c<msidered  an  exception 
to  this  common  history :  and  in  this  it  is  supported  by ; 
the  deci  ration  of  Prof’  Huxley,  one  of  the  most  emi-i 
Dent  of  living  comparative  anatomists,  who,  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  alliance  of  Man  with  the  .Apes  and  Lemurs, 

observes  that  ‘w  Uatever  system  of  organs  be  studied,  the  Doaii  s.  in  5.  Oitroliwa.  a  twp.  of  Edg^-field  co. ;  p.  i 
Comparison  of  their  modifications  in  the  ape  s<'ries  leads  D<*Anw  \  i 1 1^.  in  Acir  1  orl:.  a  village  of  Marshall  i 
tooneaud  the  same  resuil:  ihatlbesiructuraldifferences  Oneida  co. :  /-p.  195. 
which  separate  Man  from  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  Dear  niond*a.  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Kaox  co. ; 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  s^-jianile  the  Gorilla  pop.  12114.  —  A  district  of  Bedford  co. :  1,135. 

from  the  lower  Apes.'  This  thei»ry  is  ^ubstalllially  the  Dea  xerlown.  in  Ohio.,  a  Tillage  of  York  township, 
same,  therefore,  as  that  advanced  bv  Mr.  D.,  who  holds  M^-rgan  co. ;  p<p- 160. 

that  man  in  both  hemispheivs  is  des*‘ended  from  the  D^^Bas'trop,  in -4ri:«a«u,  a  twp,  of  Ashley  co.;  pop. 
same  stock  whence  the  exi»tiug  Catvrhine  or  old  world  l.St6, 

monkeys  have  been  derived,  and  be  traces  these  latter  Deb  loia.  in  Jfatac,  a  twp  of  WashinirtOB  co. ;  pop.  1». 

through  a  various  ancestry  to  marine  animals  re-  De  Bow.  J.cmes  DrxwoonT  Baowxs<'X.  <W)..  an  .Ameri- 
sembling  the  lax^m  of  existing  Ascidians.  —  In  the  De- ,  can  statistician.  B.  at  Charleston, 
scent  of  Man^  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  evi- 


deaf  and  dumb  persons,  of  wh<>m  14.907  were  white  and 
1,108  colored  ;  f  .^19  were  males,  and  7.494  females.  .As 
to  age.  thev  were  classified  as  fellows :  Under  1. 12;  1-d, 
39U:  5-10,  i024;  10-15. 3,iw4 : 15-2P.2.535:  20-:i0. 3.171; 
30-40,  1,815 :  40-50.  l.*.:58  ;  50-60,  814  ;  60-7 •,  559  ;  70-80, 
261 :  80-90,  47  :  90-100,  9 ;  unknown.  55. 

-  -  *  ,1^. 

I  twp.. 


dence  for  hU  adsumptiuu  that  man's  earliest  ancestor! 
was  of  lower  animal  form,  one  to  which  his  own  present 
entire  structure  is  immediately  com^karable  as  with 
that  of  other  vertebrata,  anatomically  speaking,  and 
developed  embrj'oniiwlly  in  a  like  ratio.  —  He  also 
compares  the  relative  mental  powers  of  the  lower  ani- 


_ _ _  .  D20.  Admitted  to 

the  Iwr  in  Ii44,  he  in  the  same  year  became  editor  of 
the  “  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review,*’  and  in  the  f  llow- 
ing  Tear  commenced  at  New  Orleans  the  sneceeaful  pub¬ 
lication  of  De  Bfoc' s  Ofmmerdml  heriese.  In  1H7  he 
l^came  prof,  of  pcditical  economy  and  &taturtic«  in  the 
university  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1^53  published  Indudnsl 
Resources  of  the  South  and  iVest  iZ  voU  .  evo.i.  D.  1867. 


of  the  United  States  reached  it?  maximum  on  January 
1,  amonnring  to  $2.ts3ft.273.649.0L  On  January  1, 
l'^72,ii  aggregated  ^A33o.ll5.163.cS  —  showing  a  total 
reduction  of  $-*0f»,158.4e5.43  by  redemptioa  and  pur¬ 
chase. —  According  to  the  official  census  of  1879,  the 
State,  ec'unty.  town,  and  city  del»i  in  each  member  of 
the  Union  aggregated  .^3.758.  This  amount,  dis- 
triliuted  over  the  population,  presents  the  following 
results : 

BATIO  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT  TO  POPULATI'jX. 

1.  Louisiana...  .... 

2.  Massachusetts.. 

3.  Nevada . . 

4.  Yirginia .  45.64 

5.  Tennessee 

6.  Maryland  . . 

7.  New  York . 

8.  NewHamp«hire 

9.  California 

10.  Connecticut  .... 

11.  North  Can'd ina. 

12.  Rhode  Island-. 

13.  M;a3‘-*nri . 

14.  Maine . - 


$73.03  2'X  Nebrwskv _ 

n6.98 

47.49  21.  Illinois - - - 

16.61 

46.74  22.  Kentuckv  ....... 

14.i4 

45.64  23.  Alniumsi. _ 

13.31 

38.80  24.  Florid* - - - 

1164 

37.18  25.  A'ermont. 

10.>7 

36.46  26.  Arkansas _ 

So7 

35.‘4  27.  Ohio . . 

8214 

22.29  28.  Iowa . . 

6.73 

31.79  2^X  Minnesota 

6.34 

3U.31  r-'i.  Michigan  . . 

S.6$ 

27.32  31.  ‘Wi^cunsiD _ ... 

5.60 

27225  ZL  IndUn* _ 

4.65 

36.52  S3.  Dtrlawarv _ 

421 

25.27  ;  34.  Mississippi—.— 

3.13 

25.22  i  Oreg\-n . . 

2-40 

18.53  :  x36.  TeIa^  .... _ 

1.97 

18-37  '  ST.  AA'est  Tirgini*.- 

1217 

17.6S  ,  is-ealsoUMTDi  STiTES. 

Pi.  .  27  — DXBWI5. 

Bubdixided  into  groups  which  \<^come  smaller  by  de¬ 
grees  as  the  process  of  division  extends  itself.  A 
species  is  the  smallest  of  the^  generic  groups:  and  it 
consists  of  all  those  animals  whkh  are  individnally 
distinguished  from  all  other  animals  by  constantly  re¬ 
curring.  if  trivial,  characteri*‘tics,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  when  paired  will  l#e  pnaiiKtive  of  fecund  offspring. 
If  a  male  of  one  species  is  paired  with  a  female  of  an¬ 
other  species,  hybrids  may  issue  fr»»m  such  union,  but 
these  hvbrid  offspriug  are  powerless  to  repnduce  their 
kind-  ’Of  this  tact  the  mule,  cross-bred  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  is  a  familiar  illustration.  Again,  take 
the  class  of  animals  of  the  genus  Pdi*.  commonly  known 
as  the  Cat  tribe.  It  is  found  that  this  genus  conipn^s 
several  distinct  species— as  for  instance, 
mestica.  the  common  House. Cat;  Felis  cul**s,  the  wild 
Cat ;  Felis  pardus,  the  Panther :  FWis  tigris^  the  Ti^r : 
FeliS  the  Lion,  Ac.  The  tig>*r  and  the  lion  are  thus 
members  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  different  8i*eci«  ; , 
thev  possess  common  cliaracteristica  wrhich  delate  the 

genus  along  with  peculiar  character:-tics  which  mark 

the  si*ecies ;  and  thev  cannot  together  produce  feriile 
offspring.  Tlic  question  then  arises,  when*^?  came  th<«e 
unlike  species.  Tlie  Darwin  Tlie<iry  shows  us  that 
tiger  and  lion,  as  well  as  the  other  memU  rs  of  the 
Cat  tribe,  have  not  .always  been  as  they  now  are.  Ahat 
thev  are  divergent  or  collateral  lines  of  offy'ring  from 
the'eommon  ancestors  of  the  entire  genus  /Ww.  These 
common  progenitors,  then,  while  uuli^  either  tiger 
or  lion,  but  in  some  sort  resembling  both,  were  tliem- 
selves  descendants  from  still  earlb  r  species  'J. 
tors.  This  theonr  therefore  upholds  the  mutability  of 
all  species,  and  the  origination  of  each  specie  by  d^ 
scent,  bv  modification,  from  earlier  spe*  les.  >>  ere  an 
the  conditions  of  existence 

would  be  hut  a  short  time  in  fillme  , 

animals  ofits  own  type:  but  this  cannot  be  friOT  the 
fact  demonstrated  by  Mr  D.  that  m  any 
■umber  of  births  and  deaths  are  nearly  equalued. 


mals  as  compel  with  those  of  man.  and  deducts  for  Dobt  National  and  PiibHc  .  "nie  XationaJ  Debt 
the  latter  a  matured  and  developed  intelligence  which|  '  ■*“  u ..a*  an r..a 

is  found  in  its  rudimentary  state  in  the  first-named., 

The  moral  sense  of  mankind,  too,  he  claims  to  spring 
from  a  combination  of  activity  of  intellect  with  such, 
social  instincts.  He  next  proceeds  to  trace  the  succe^l 
si  ve  stages  of  man's  development  from  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  which  advance  from  the  embryo  to  the  chrysalis 
(bo  to  speak  :  he  urges  must  have  occurred  anterior  to) 
the  dispersion  of  the  human  race  ovt-r  the  world.  Then 
Mr.  D.  presents-  his  theory  of  the  »pecial  affinities  of  ; 
man  to  the  lower  animals,  by  which  the  genealogical  j 
line  of  ascent  may  s-e  fjllow^  as  far  as  time  and  place: 
of  his  origin,  together  with  the  nature  aod  prol*bl©  | 
origin  of  the  several  races  of  man.  The  latter  point 
brings  the  author  tn  direct  contact  w  ith  the  coosidera-  I 
tion  of  sexual  ?dectiuu  —  which  branch  of  the  subject 
is  discussed  and  treated  most  elab«*rately  and  at  great 
length.  Finally,  the  c«»nclusion.  led  incontestably  to  by 
the  premises,  maintains  that  Man  —  whatever  may  Ue 
his  existing  character  and  condition,  mental  and 
physical  — has  in  his  bodily  frame  the  infallible  char-; 
acters  of  a  lowly  origin,  one  removed  but  in  little  from  . 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  brute  creation. 

Da  <  ddr.)  a  co.  of  AorfA  Oxro/uMi,  formed  in  1560  from  ^ 

portions  of  Cnrriluck,  Hyde,aDd  Tyrrell  c«.  -.p'p.  ‘A*  *>•  j  ‘t*  ” 

Da'vicrs,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Banks  co  :  osr2.|  Z 

Da  vIHwou's,  in  North  Oxrolina.A  twp.  of  Iredell  co.;j  ^oth  Carolina. 

D^rid^on'S.  in  Tennessee^  a  district  of  Bedford  co.;|  . 

pop.  1,476.  — A  district  of  Bradley  co.;y>qp.  799  —  A  Ksjxsns . - 

district  of  Morgan  co.;  pop.  121. 

Da'vies.  in  Tennesser.  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co.;  prp.  440 
Da' vis.  Er-wi.x  Hamilton,  an  American  physician  and| 
archaeologist,  B.  in  Ohio,  1811,  filled  for  many  years  the 
cliair  of  materia  medica  and  Iheraj-eutics  in  the  New 
Y’l.rk  Medical  College.  Hi?  principal  work,  published , 
l.y  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  is  entitled  Monuments  of  j 
tK  Mississippi  Valley.  .  r,.  i.  , 

Daviw.  JtFFtBSON  C.,an  American  general,  b.  in  Clarke! 
co.,  Indiana,  1828.  After  serving  with  credit  dunng 
the  Mexican  war,  h©  commanded  a  division  of  the  Na-1 
tional  armv  at  the  battles  of  stone  River,  Dec.  31, 186^^ 

Jan.  2,  186i  and  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19-20,  18^.  He: 
afterw.vrds  held  a  command  under  Gen.  Sherman,  dnring 
the  latter'a  “  march  to  the  sea,”  in  Dec^  1»64.  ^  1879.1 
Da'\i*».  in  .4r4*ifaaii,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co.;  57S,  —  A 
twp.  of  Yan  Buren  co. ;  48-8. 

DaviH.  in  Georyto,  a  dist.  of  Lumpkin  co. ;  pop.  612. 

Davi*».  in  Kansas^  a  twp.  of  Davis  co. :  prp.  2,748. 

DHvi«».  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Caldwell  co.;  p>ip.  5i3,— 

.A  twp.  of  lAfayette  ct». :  pop.  1,723. 

Davi<i.  in  Tex^u,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  600  Bq.  m.| 

The  sorface  is  iindalating,and  the  soil  fertile.  A>p.8.''75.  | 

Davis,  in  Uirpmio, a  twp.  of  Shenandoah  co. ;  p'V'  i 

Davi«**  Bend,  in  MUsusippiy  a  precinct  of  Afcarren 

'  P'P-  ,  ..o 

Da'viM>n.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jones  co.  ;y»p.  | 

Da  vi?**s«  in  Tennessee^  a  dist.  of  Union  co,:  pop.  <34. 

Da  viHton,  in  Alabamans,  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.;  pep. 

Ilavi^ton,  in  Georgia,  a  di«?.  of  Taylor  co.:  uop.  3-^. 

Dawley,  [dauMe.^  a  roiniog-town  of  England,  co  fielop. 

10  m.  aV.  of  Madeley.  n,5^7.  ^ 

Daw  *»ou.  in  Montana  Territory,  a  fc.  CO.;  cap.  Fort. 

.Ashby ;  pop.  17 


Day.  fn  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co, ;  pop.  510. 


Decaisn^a.  {ded:d^ne-ah.)  'Rot.'  -A  gen.  of  plants,  O. 
Lardisabalnoest.  charact**rized  by  an  erect  ehrub  with 
large  pith,  pinnate  leaves,  racemose  infloreacence,  and 
greenish  flowers ;  sepals  6,  linear  and  awlabaped ;  pet¬ 
als  none;  flowers 
sc>metimeB  abc»r- 
tive  or  becoming 
staminate  or  pis¬ 
tillate:  stamens 

six,  free  or  united 
by  their  filaments ; 
ovaries  three  with 
an  oblique  style; 
ovules  very  no- 
merous,  on  two 
thread  -  like  pla¬ 
centas.  The  fruit 
O'«nsistsof  follicles 
filled  with  pulp. 

The  only  known 
species  is  D.  *■- 
tijnit  Fig.  •>  , 

f..DDd  al  Sibkim 

ud  Bhotui  in  the 
U:Kuilaja  .t  the 

height  of  e.O'O  to  .  •  -  . 

lO.UbO  feet,  flowerins  in  Max  and  fruiting  in  betf  ber. 
nie  fruit  is  xerr  iiaUitablF,  and  is  eaten  bx  the  Lej^has. 
De«x)ria.  de-i-VrMi.j  in  MinntaMt,  a  tap.  of  Bine 

Earth  CO. ;  p^'p.  .  n  .  v 

I>(-ep  <  reeK,  in  Gtorgia,  a  district  of  Habeisbam  co.; 

D^b^'creek,  in  Aorti  Canlma,  a  tap.  of  Jackarn 
eoXp^-  ioi.  — A  twp.  of  Yadkin  co.;  pop.  ^  —.K 
twp.  of  Edgecombe  cot ;  pop.  l.TOB.  —  A  twp.  of  GniUord 
CO.;  pop.  1,071. 


Pig.  25.  —  MCUsXXi  1X5K 


I>uyto...  lV,£utM  LEWIS,  (dn  toa..  an  Amenewn  states-  cbebk,  in  nry.«d,  a  twp.  of  Norfolk  co. ;  pop. 

man.  B.  in  Somerset  co.,  N.  J..  IR'..  .After  becomiug  a 


2,3.1. 


member  of  the  bwr  in  Hs»).  he  was  appointed  a  C.  S. 

.  a..__:_:_yw<^S1  .1n^ner«htg*n 


I>f.or  Creek,  in  JYoaw.  a  twp.  of  Allen  eo. ;  pep.  S14. 

•  —  --  -  ..  .  O'  i.  TEstste  Creek,  in /oica,  a  twp.  of  Welistex  CO. ;  pop. 

senator  in  1^2.  and  again  in  Islo-ol,  neer  Creek,  in  Kenluckp.  a  precinct  of  Carter  co. ; 

riod  be  belonged  to  the  Whig  party.  opp<^  the  ejten- 

Sion  of  slaxery.but  xoted  against  the  rreek,  in  Jfistoari,a  twp.  ofBales  eo.:  pop.l.OjT. 

Bill.  In  Isoti  be  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  .on  the  l»eer  yreem,  u. 
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Ooor  Crook,  in  a  prec.  of  DougUw  co.;  pop  940. 

l>eor  Crook,  111  i*cituitytcuuia^  n.  twp.  ot  Mercer  co. ; 

pop.  579  ^  ^ 

Ooor  C'rook,  in  a  twp.  of  Outagamie  co.; 

pop.  13*. 

I>oer'fickl.  in  0/»<;^iV/aa,alwp.of  Mwoslaco.;  pop  Ob*. 
M>ooriiolcI.  in  0/tio,  a  village  ol  Union  twp.,  Wurreii 

CO. ;  p  >p.  '^74.  ^  ^  ,  1  • 

Deer  Inland,  in  Oregoriya  precinct  of  Columbia  co. , 

I>oor  laMiffO,  a  CO.  of  Montana  TerriYor^  ;  pop.  4,347. 
l>ouo'iiia.  111  Iliinoi.s  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  470. 
l>o  Grail',  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Miami  twp.,  Logan  co. ; 

pop  1,7 0^  X.  T  »  •  J 

l>oliaH'eii*H,  in  Keutuckyy  a  precinct  of  BreckenriUg 

CO.;  po/j.  319.  .^o.,ri 

UoiN'kill.  in  Ky.,  a  preciuct  of  Livingston  co. ;  p. 
l>e  liiilb.  in  Arkansue,  a  twp,  of  Unuit  co. ;  pop 
I>t‘  lialb.  in  llrgiulu.  n  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  l,9io. 
l>elisil<M»'.  in  AeuJ  Jersi'y^  a  viliiige  ot  Beverly  twp. 

Hurlingtou  co. ;  pop.  oDO. 

I>ela'ii4>,  ill  iowuy  a  twp.  of  Huiubolut  co. ;  pop.  Ho. 
l>olaii'ti,  in  iV^u*  a  village  of  Stockton  town¬ 

ship,  Ohautamiua  co. ;  pop.  -45. 
l>era^%'aii,  in  Vliuoi.%  a  twp.  of  Tazewell  co. ;  p(f}).  l,9o< . 
l>elavHii,  in  mscorMiH,  a  township  and  village  ol  Wal¬ 
worth  co.;  pOp.'2yO0^.  ..  ,x-  ,  r  tl 

l>elaware.  By  the  Census  of  1S<0,  the  following  sta¬ 
tistical  lU'ins,  showing  the  tlieii  cou<iiiton  ot  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  resources,  and  popiihition,  present  a  clear  view  ol 
the  progress  made  by  this  Stale  during  the  immediately 
preceding  decade.  Total  miinber  of  farms,  7,616,  being 
HU  increase  of  967  over  tlie  last  census  return 
Total  acres  of  land  under  farm  cultivation,  l,072,3-.2j 
divided  into  imprwveil  lands  098,116,  woodland  2()5,lb2, 
and  59,046  of  other  unimproved  lands;  cash  value  of 
tilled  farms  $10,712,870,  exclusive  of  $1,201,044  value  ol 
implements  and  macliinery  ;  amount  of  wages  paid  tor 
husbandry  during  the  year  $1,080,57  1.  Total  value  of 
farm  productions,  $8,171,067  ;  of  orchard  stuffs,  l^lj-^b,- 
893;  market-gardens,  $19s, 075;  lumber,  Ac.,  $111,810. 
Value  of  live-stuck  nii  iarms,  ^1,267,3-3.  In  tlie  same 
year  tlie  value  of  home  iiiaiiiils.  reached  an  aggregate 
sum  of  $33,070.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was  as 
follows:  horses,  16,770;  mules  and  asses,  3,584;  milch 
cows  21,082;  working  oxen,  6,888  ;  other  cattle,  19,020; 
sheep,  22,714  ;  swine,  39,818.  The  out-turn  of  the  pnn- 
cipal  crops  and  articles  ui  lariri  produce  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results ; 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bhs.  S.'i.dOQ 
Butler,  lbs.  1,171,1163 
68,310 
33,161 
41,890 

65,908 
l,55-2 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

tain  that  tlie  appearances  wliich  chnracteri'/.ed  tbose 
said  to  be  pos.se.saed,  do  not  differ  in  any  partu  iilar 
from  wbat  we  observe  in  certain  diseases  in  tlie  present 
(lav  •  tliat  sucli  beliefs  were  tonimon  to  the  age  and 
people  among  wbom  Olirist  was:  and  that  be,  wben 
speaking  of  demons,  merely  conlornied  his  language  to 
their  understandings,  and  spoke  so  as  to  be  mnierstood 
bv  tlieiii.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  argued  tliat  the  ap¬ 
pearances  were  sucli  as  sliowed  that  the  deiiioiiiacs  were 
not  mere  lunatics, or  epileptics:  tiuit  they  knew  Clirist. 
and  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Ibdy  One  of  (iod :  that 
Olirist  liiiiisell  addressed  tliem  as  unclean  spirits; 
and  that  the  account  of  tlie  demons  entering  the  herd 
of  swine  cannot  lie  accounted  for  in  any  otlier  way.  the 
.iiiestioii  is  beset  with  difficulties;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  a  conclusive  argument  against  demoniacal  possession, 
tliat,  because  we  have  no  evidence  ol  it  in  the  present 
day,  it  could  not  have  existed  at  any  previous  time, 
or  under  any  oilier  eiiTumstaiices.  Me  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  ignorant  of  the  spirit  world  tliat  we  may  well 
speak  with  c.antion  as  to  its  nature  ami  powers,  lliere 
are  numerous  still  unsolved  iinestioiis  relative  to  the 
connection  that  siihsists  between  mind  and  matter;  we 
see,  even  in  recent  times,  old  forms  of  disease  disap 
pear,  and  new  and  previously  unknown  diseases 
taking  their  place;  and  lastly,  the  doctrine  of  demoni¬ 
acal  possession  is  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  t  le 
sacred  Scriptures.  People  would  do  w'ell  to  heal  in 
mind  the  insrriidion  on  La  Motte’s  snii-dial,  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  sulijects,- 
"Quanil  je  tie  mis  p/is  cfnir.jV  me  tiiis"  When  I  do  not 
see  clearly.  I  am  silent.  1  ii  the  early  ages  of  the  Clnirch 
there  was  a  peculiar  service  appointed  for  the  cure  ol 
demoniacs.  —  ifef.  Farmer's  Bssci/  'ni  Demnniafs  ;  W''®*;* 
Stuart's  Ske/ch.>s  of  Avfirloloijy.ixi  Hibiwtfificn  Sacra.  inA.  . 
I><‘lllil<liiii8;.  {rle-liin'ih'ing.)  (Zoi]!.')  The  Pnonoiinn 
gruci/ts,  (Fig.  29,)  a  carnivorous  animal  iiihaluting  the 
forests  of  Java,  referred  to  the  family  Vivernds,  but 
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Indian  Corn,  bha.  3,010,390 
IVlieat,  “  896,477 

Oats,  “  554,388 

Rye,  “  10,222 

Ruckwheat,  “  1,349 

Barley.  “  1,799 

Bease  and  beans,  “  3,123 

Irish  potatoes,  “362,724 


Wool, 

Honey, 

Hay, 

Sorirlmm  i 
molasses,  ' 
Mine, 


The  percentage  of  unimiiroved  laud  under  tillage  was 
33-7  against  3U-6  in  1860.  Tiiriiiiig  to  matters  fiscal  and 
financial,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  of  $64,78T,22;i,  of  wliicli  $48,744,743  represeiite.l 
real  estate,  and  the  residue  personal  estate;  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate 
standim'  at  $97,lSh,S33.  These  figures  exhibit  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  decade,  of:  Total  assessed  value 
$2,‘)  1)19,990 ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
$'.o|938.6.v2.  Total  iiiuouut  of  taxation  $418,092,of  wliich 
Suite  a-ssessiiients  took  up  $83,666;  county  $189,994  ; 
municipal  $144,632;  increase  over  1860  $212,201.  iotal 
public  State  debt(other  than  national  i  $  i26.125;  county 
debt  (other  than  national),  secured  by  bonds,  $116,37 .i  ; 
all  other  $23,500.  Total  iiiiiiiicipal  and  uon-publie  bond¬ 
ed  delit  $381,250 ;  all  other  $2,000.  The  aggregate  re¬ 
turns  of  ti  ne  population  present  a  capitation  ot  12.-),0i5, 
of  which  102,221  white;  22,794  colored.  .Male  citizens 
arrived  at  legal  age  28.207  ;  citizens  without  the  traii- 
chise  (otherwise  than  for  rehellioii  or  other  crime)  284. 
Gain  of  population  over  census  report  of  1800,  12,799,  or 
11’41  per  cent. ;  of  which  white  gain  12-84  jier  cent., 
colored  5-40  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  115,879 
were  of  American  birth,  and  9,130  of  foreign. 
©♦‘I'llWiire,  ill  Arkuimis,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co. ;  pop.  o.-iO. 
IFelaware,  in  Kantas,  a  twp.of  Wyandotte  co.;;i<>p.926. 
IFelaware*  in  Missouri,  a  twp  of  Shannon  co. ;  pop.  198. 
Oel  lii,  in  (rrorgiu.  a  district  of  Wilkes  co. ;  pop.  nW. 

in  Louisiana,  a  vill.  ol  Richland  par.;  Ay, 
IFp'liii'M,  in  7’eH»«.>-5e<;,  a  dist.  of  .Morgan  co. ;  pop.  hi'-.. 
Ueloit',  in  ioiou,  a  village  of  Milford  township,  Craw¬ 
ford  CO.;  pop.  103.  -  1  ■  .  „ 

(rfiff'/dJ,)  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Washington 

township.  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  640. 

IFcl'ta,  ill  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  9-4. 
IFel'ta,  in  Michigan,  a  twp  of  Eaton  co. ;  pop-  LA®-*- 
Bella,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  York  township,  Fulton  co. ; 
pop.  763. 

IFel'IOII.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Delta  co.;  po?i.  833. 
IFeiu'oiiiacal  Posses  sion,  is  one  ot  those  ques¬ 
tions  tliat  lias  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and 
wliich,  to  Christians,  has  presented  no  lew  difficulties. 
We  do  not  indeed  sympathize  imicli  witli  those  wtio 
would  bring  everything  to  the  touchstone  of  tlieir  own 
imperfect  reasoig'and  wlio  cannot  be  made  to  believe  in 
any  tiling  tliat  is  not  perceptible  to  tlie  senses  ;  yet  there 
are  difficulties  connected  with  tliis  question  tliat  neces¬ 
sarily  keep  one  from  speaking  witli  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty  regarding  it.  The  (juestion  U,  whether,  when 
Christ  was  upon  the  earth,  wicked  and  impure  spirits 
were  permitted  to  lake  up  tlieir  abode  in  tlie  bodies  of 
human  beings,  directing,  controlling,  and  tormenting 
them.  Those  who  hold  that  this  was  not  the  case,  main- 
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regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  that  fam.  and 
pehdir.  It  is  of  slender  form,  with  a  long  cylindrical 
tail,  and  is  prettily  streaked  and  spotted. 

IFeiiieiit'.  in  IlUtiois,  a  tw-p.  ot  Ogle  co. ;  pop.  ■ 
itpntiHlomnniH.  (dc^cn-o-iiia'ne-ah.)  (Med.)  Keh- 
gioiis  insanity.  A  kind  of  madness  in  wliicli  the  person 
conceives  himself  possessed  of  devils,  and  is  in  coiitiiiuiil 
dread  of  malignant  spirits,  death,  eternal  torments,  etc. 
Violent  emolioiis  of  the  religious  organs,  especiiilly 
iiuder  the  additional  iiitliienre  of  nervous  excitants,  ns 
tea  and  coffee, may  occasion  it.  Indigestion, in  jiersons  ol 
a  highly  iiervons temperament  and  over  wroiiglit  moral 
organs,  predisposes  to  the  complaint.  Agreeable  society, 
change  of  scenery,  and  all  the  resources  ot  mental  hy¬ 
giene,  should  be  employed.  ,  .  „  , 

IFe'iiios*.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Smith  township,  Belmont 
co. ;  1)011.  167.  ,  .  .  , 

DpiibiR-Ii.  (dcn'be.)  in  rii-giniu,  a  township  of  Warwick 

CO. ;  pop.  391.  „  .  ,  r  1.'  1 

IFen'min'k-  According  to  tlie  official  census  of  Feb 
1,  1870,  the  then  area  ami  population  of  tlie  kingdom 
and  its  colonies  was  as  follow”  - 


14,698 


iVoi'inccs.  ^  Area.  sg.  m. ^ 

Zealand,  Mceii,  Samsoo, 

F'Uneu,  Langeland,  Arroe, 

Lolland,  F'alster, 

Boriiboliii, 

Jutland, 

Dependencies. 

Faroe,  Iceland,  Danish  sot-  "j 
tlements  in  Greenland,  and 
Islands  of  St.  Croix,  St. 

Thomas,  and  St.  John,  \\  est 
Indies,  J 


I'np. 

636,500 

236,-2(i9 

91,017 

31,846 

787,9-27 


14,698  1,783,665 


40, -214 


108,983 


54,912  1,89-2,548 

According  to  the  budget  for  1871-7-2,  the  total  revenue 
receipts  were  estimated  at  -20,9.54,or).3  rix-dollars,  and  the 
expenditures  at  ‘20,5S6..6‘26  rix-dolhirs ;  total  pnhlic 
delit,  1870,  116,370,350  rix-dollars.  The  army  on  a  w-ivr- 
footiiig  consists  of  52,fv56  men.  and  tiie  navy  in  1871 
comprised  .32  steamers,  (7  of  which  were  iroii-clads,) 
mounting  313  gnus;  2  sailing-frigates.  8  gunboats.  20 
tenders,  and  several  transjiorts.  The  mercantile  marine 
in  1870  numbered  ’2,808  vessels  of  all  sizes,  aggregating 
178,646  tons.  Pop.,  1876,  1,90,3,000 

iu  J/ainc,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  37. 


Bell  'II  is.  in  Maryland,  a  diet,  of  IVicnmico  ro.:  pn;i.C83. 

■S4His  ill  0/(io,  a  village  of  .Mill  towiinhip,  lus- 
carawas  co. ;  pop.  828.  •  . 

Dont*  in  Californtay  a  township  of  San  Joaquin  co. , 

wop.  1,116.  ... 

l>eiit.  in  Mi»f>otiri,  a  twp.  of  Iron  co.:  pop.  4D. 

in  fhltirado  TeTTitoi’Py  a  city,  capital  of  Ara- 

iialioe  CO. ;  pop.  4,759.  _ 

Beii’ver.  in  Michigan,  a  tw-p.  of  Newaygo  co. ;  pop.  ,ii. 
Boiibnnii.  (<f«-"-6ii»ii,l  a  tioiirialiing  town  ot  Britisli 
India.  N.W.  I'roviiices,  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 

•20  in.'s.E.  of  Siiliai’iiiipoi-e.  /bp.  18,638. 

Ber'miiii.  in  Arkatisas.  n  townstiip  oi  Raiidolpii  co. ; 

pop.  1,764.  . 

Bes  Are,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  White  co. :  pop.  861, 
Bes'eret.  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Millard  co. ; 
pop.  1-60. 

Bes  Moines,  in  /oiou,  a  townsliip  of  Boone  co. ;  pop. 

5.-24i.  _  \  tovviisliip  of  Pocahontas  co. ;  gmp.  ’236. 

Bes  Mniiies.  in  Mimv.sota,  a  townsliip  of  Jackson  co.; 

pop.  548.  1  ■  c 

Bevasjiw.  Idcv^ah^saw,)  in  Arkansas,  a  township  ot 

Grant  co.;  pop.  357.  _  . 

Bevei'oinneiit  Theory.  (The.)  (Kiolc^y.)  A 
theory  originally  propounded  by  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  the  Cestige.i  of  the  Natural  J/istoiy  of  IVeahon, 
pnblisbed  in  1844.  In  tliis  work  the  antlior  first  states 
that  animal  and  vegetable  lile  have  iirogressed  gradu¬ 
ally  on  the  globe.  With  regard  to  animal  life,  and 
arguing  from  fossil  remains,  be  places  the  order  or  pro¬ 
gression  as  follows  :  —  First,  an  era  of  invertebrate  ani¬ 
mals-  second,  a  period  during  wliicli  fishes  were  the 
only  vertebrate  form  of  being  ;  then  a  period  when  rep¬ 
tiles  were  seen  in  addition,  but  without  birds  or  miiiiinia- 
lia-  next  a  lime  when  the  la,st  were  added,  but  without 
mail-  and  finally,  the  present  era,  in  wliieli  tliatniaster 
species  bus  existed  in  supremacy  over  all.  Taking  crea¬ 
tion, then,  as  a  broad  course  of  iirogressive  organization, 
the  theory  of  development  is  thus  set  forth  :  — All  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  organisms  comuieiice  with  a  simple 
cell  of  w  liicli  it  is  inipoasilile  in  any  case  lo  tell  to  what 
form  it  is  destined  to  advance.  A  series  of  cliaiiges 
takes  place,  by  the  earefni  examiimtion  of  wliieli  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  to  wliicli  class  the  fntnre  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  will  belong.  Accoriling  to  the  theory 
as  enunciated  liy  Von  Biir,  ■' an  lieterogeneoiis.  or  special 
sti  iii-tnre.arises  out  of  one  or  more  homogeneous  or  gen¬ 
eral,  and  this  by  a  gradual  rhaiige.”  At  the  same  time 
it  is' contended  that  the  enihryo  of  each  grade  of  being 
passes  through  the  general  conditions  of  the  embryos 
of  the  grades  lieiieath  it.  In  an  embryo  ol  the  verte¬ 
brate  Biib-kingdom  can  be  traced  the  change  w  liich  will 
determine  whether  it  will  belong  to  the  fish,  rei.tile, 
bird  or  mammal  class.  In  an  embryo  of  the  mamnial 
class,  the  cliaracters  of  the  particular  order  are  next 
determined;  and  afterwards  tbose  of  the  family,  genus, 
siiecies,  sex,  and  individual  in  succession.  As  an  illns- 
tration  —  “There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
vertebral  column  of  the  early  embryo  of  man  and  that 
of  an  embryo  fish;  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  ceiitreB 
beo-ins,  in  both,  on  the  same  plan  ;  so  also  does  that  of 
the  circulating  apparatus.”  Comparing  the  changes 
throngh  which  the  embryo  passes,  with  the  history  of 
the  general  life  of  the  globe,  a  strong  similarity  in  the 
idan  18  to  be  observed  in  the  individual  life  of  every 
one  of  the  forms  of  organized  beings  wliich  now  people 
it  There  has  been  a  succession  from  invertebrate  to 
vertebrate;  from  tlie  fish  to  tlie  reptile,  from  the  rep¬ 
tile  to  the  bird  anti  mammal ;  in  tlie  nmiiniml  finally  to 
man.  Having  brought  forward  exiiniples  and  proofs 
from  this  part  of  the  argiinient,  the  f  Ilow  iiig  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  put  forth.  That  a  cbemico-eleetric  operation,  by 
which  germinal  vesicles  were  produced,  was  the  first 
pbeiiomemni  in  organic  creation,  and  that  the  second 
was  an  advance  of  those  tliroiigli  a  succession  of  liigbcr 
grades,  and  a  variety  of  niodifieations,  in  aerordance 
witli  laws  of  tlie  same  absolute  nature  as  tbose  by  winch 
tlie  Almiglity  rules  the  physical  department  of  nature. 
The  theory  of  development  was  strongly  and  ahly  op¬ 
posed  by  Hugh  Miller,  and  others,  who  argued  that  it 
was  immoral  and  anti-Cliristian  to  doubt  the  generally 
received  tlieory  of  creation  by  law  ;  namely,  that  every 
event  in  nature  takes  place  by  fixed  and  not  by  pro¬ 
gressive  law.  Notwitlistanding  the  strong  opposition 
the  theory  has  encountered,  it  has  gained  many  sup¬ 
porters.  See  Dabwin. 

Be  view,  (de-vfi',)  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  M  oodruff 
CO.;  pop.  1,‘204. 

Bevil  Tisih.  a  cartilaginous  fish,  genus  cephaloptera. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  are  killeii  for  the  oil  of  the 
liver.  Some  are  of  immense  size,  especially  those  found 
in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  A  specimen  in  the  N.Y.  Aquarium 
(ArchUeuthis  princeps),  although  by  no  means  among 
the  largest,  measures  forty  feet.  See  Fig.  1829. 

Bevil  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Elliott  co. 
Bevilla.  (de-vU'lah,)  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Milam  co.; 

pop.  1,714.  .  e  ITV  ir 

BeviTs  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Wolfe  co. 
DewHS,  (du'cLuZy)  a  town  ot  British  India,  prov.  Mal- 
wah,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Chunibul.  It  is  the  cap.  of 
a  state  having  a  pop.  of  25,000. 
l>ewee»e',  in  North  Carolinay  a  township  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  CO.;  pop.  1,606.  e  T  .»  a 

{dii'e,')  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  La  1  orte  co. 
I>e  Witt'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua 

township,  Chautauqua  CO.;  jpop.  262. 

l>eWMburv«  {dhz’brey)  a  manufacturing  tow^n  and 
parish  in  England,  co.  of  York,  M  est  Hiding,  on  the 
Calder,  8  in.  S.S.W.  of  Leeds.  Manuf.  Blankets,  car¬ 
pets,  &c.  Pop.  of  parish,  124,296 
Dex'ler,  in  Mkh.y  a  twp.  of  Washtenaw  co.;  pop.  889. 
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I>ex'ler,  in  Minnaota^  a  twp.  of  Mower  co. ;  Y*op.  120. 
irifaii  is,  in  Texa$y  a  vill.  of  Medina  co. ;  ptyp.  213. 
l>lialKa,  (dul'kah,)  a  town  of  India,  dist.  Ahinedabad, 
pres.  Bombay,  22  m.  S.W.  of  tl»e  city  of  Aliinedabad. 
Pop.  25,000. 

l>ia;fraaiimag‘raph,  (dl-a-grdm'mak-grdf.)  (Mvch.) 
In  investigating  tho  proportions  to  be  given  to  slide- 
valves  ainl  gear,  it  is  usual  to  employ  various  geometri¬ 
cal  constructions  by  which  tho  action  of  the  valve  in 
opening  and  closing  tlie  8teani-[)ort8  is  represented. 
In  the  case  of  valves  worked  by  link  motions,  these 
diagrams,  thoiigli  extremely  valuable,  are  in  general 
only  approximate  representations  of  the  action  of  the 
valve;  that  is,  in  order  to  simplify  them  the  intinence 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  eccentric  rods  ainl  tho  connect¬ 
ing  n)d  is  ig!i(u-ed.  \l.  Pichault  lias  invented  a  beauti¬ 
ful  instrument,  wliich  he  calls  a  />.,  by  which  any  given 
arrangement  of  link  motion  can  be  tempt*ranly  put  to- 
getlier,  and  a  pencil  moved  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  actual  valve  would  be  moved  witli  tlie  pro¬ 
posed  link  motion.  This  pencil  recorils  on  a  revolving 
plate  the  motion  of  the  valve,  ami  from  the  diagram 
so  obtained  the  action  of  tlie  valve  can  be  studied,  ami 
any  impn»vements  in  tho  arrangement  of  the  gear  can 
be  at  once  imitated  and  tried. 
l>i'al,in^.  tilth  Oirolinuyii  twp. of  Laurens  co. ;  pop.2yb'29. 

idi-dL'e-HUy)  n  In  ciuses  of  suspected  poisem- 
ing  tho  course  now  generally  pursued  is  to  pour  tlie 
whole  contents  of  the  stomacli,  or  otlier  liquiil  wliich 
the  analyst  has  to  examine,  upon  a  dial}jzn\  and  after 
allowing  it  to  stay  there  for  24  hours,  to  examine  the 
aqueous  solution.  Almost  all  tlio  poisons  in  common 
use,  sucli  VIA  amenicy  stirychidne.y  corrosive  suhlimate,  ox¬ 
alic.  acidy  acetate  of  Uady  luorphia  (tlie  active  agent  in 
laudanum  and  opium),  being  cri/staUoidSy  easily  pass 
through,  and  the  work  of  tho  toxicologist  is  very  much 
simplified,  as  lie  has  only  an  aipieous  solution  ol'a  com¬ 
paratively  pure  substance  to  deal  with,  instead  of 
highly  comple.x  mixture  of  orgnnic  substances. 
]>ia’moil<l,  in  Georgia,  a  ilist.  I'f  De  Kalb  co. ;  814. 

l>i»illoii4l  i’it.v,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  township  of 
Meagher  co. ;  pop.  400. 
l>iaiiioitd  Creek,  in  Kaneae,  a  township  of  Cliase 
co. ;  pop.  409. 

I>iaiii4>n4l  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  townsliip  of 
Abbeville  co. ;  pop.  1.7CO. 
l>iatlier'iiiaiicy,  n.  (Phyx.)  A  term  emjdo.ved  by 
Melloni  to  designate  the  property  of  transmitting  ra¬ 
diant  heat.  It  therefore  correspomls  to  tran.'iparency  in 
the  case  <»f  light,  and  the  expression  “  transi)arent  to 
heat-rays”  is  ocitiusionally  employed.  If  we  have  a 
source  of  lieat  placeil  near  a  tliermometm*,  a  rise  of  the 
mercury  will  be  pnaluceil;  if  now  a  thin  plate  of  rock- 
salt  is  introduced  between  the  source  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  the  mercury  will  fall  hut  sliglitly,  because  the 
rock-salt  permits  nearly  all  the  heat  fnun  the  source  to 
pass  through  it,  in  virtue  of  its  diatherrnaucy  ;  hut  if  a 
plate  of  tiie  same  thickness  of  selenite  or  amber  is 
placed  between  tlie  source  and  the  thermometer,  a  very 
marked  difference  will  be  observed,  nearly  all  the  beat 
will  be  cut  off,  and  the  thermometer  will  therefore  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  sliglit  rise  of  temperature,  because  selenite 
and  amber  possess  very  slight  diathermancy,  tliat  is, 
they  are  more  or  less  opaque  to  heat-rays.  Kock-salt 
is  said  to  be  a  diaUormanoux  mltHtance,  while  selenite 
and  amber  are  called  athennanons  substa7iveiiy  hut  this 
latter  term  is  not  so^mich  used  because  all  substances 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  radiate  heat  to  pass  through 
them.  Tho  apparatus  eniploycii  by  Melloni  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  30,  wliere  AB  is  the  thermo-electric  pile; 
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wore  easily  olitainable,  tlie  ujiparatns  being  merely 
soreweii  together  aiul  made  liquid  tight  by  paper 
washers.  The  instrument  was  mounted  on  a  snjiport 
before  an  opening  in  a  brass  screen  placeil  in  front  of 
the  pile.  The  source  of  heat  cmiiloyed  was  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire  raised  to  incandescence  by  an  electric 
current;  the  spiral  l>eing  enclosed  in  a  small  glass  globe 
with  an  aperture  in  front  througli  wliich  the  radiation 
passed  unchanged  in  its  charaider,  a  point  of  essential 
importance  overlooked  by  Melloni. 

Ditlltiorilioiiiotvr,  {di-oU-thur-mdin'ediir.)  [From 
Ur.  did,  thnmgh,  therme,  heat,  and  metron,  measure.] 
(iViy.s'.)  All  instrument  devised  l»y  Prof.  Guthrie  lor  de¬ 
termining  tlie  thermal  resistance  of  liquids.  It  consists 
of  ail  air  thermonieU'i*  terminated  above  by  a  brass  cone 
faced  witli  idatinum,  having  its  base  uppermost, and  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  iilane;  tlie  base  of  a  secoiul  cone 
of  precisely  tlie  same  area  can  be  appi\)xim:ited  to  tin* 
cone  of  the  air  thermometer,  and  between  tho  opposite 
bases  tlie  liquid  to  be  e.xamiiied  is  introduced.  Now  if 
we  have  a  Constant  source  of  heat  in  tho  U})per  cone 
(such  as  a  current  of  water  of  known  and  invariable 
temperature),  it  is  obvious  that  by  varying  the  liquids 
between  the  cones,  and  noting  the  effect  in  a  given  time 
on  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  air  thermometer,  we 
can  obtain  results  (ciunparaldo  among  themselves)  of 
the  relative  thermal  resistance  of  the  various  liquids 
employed. 

I>oii<lro<lns,  fd-V<-/ro-d?7,f,)  n.  (Pa/.)  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  fishes,  whose  fossil  teeth  occur  in  tlie  old  red 
sandstone  beds  of  Scotland,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Elgin.  On  trans¬ 
verse  section  (Fig.  31) 
tliese  teeth  exhibit 
under  the  micro- 
Bci'pe  a  beautiful  and 
singularly  comjilex 
structure, due  chiefly 
to  the  presence 
of  radiating  lines, 
wliich,  proceeding 
from  the  centre, 
branch  out  and  en¬ 
close  leaf-like  bun¬ 
dles  of  dentinal 
tubes.  This  luby- 
rintbic  or  dendritic 
character  suggesteil 
tlie  generic  name 
employed  by  Prof. 

Owen. 

Dick'MOil,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  borough 
of  Luzerne  co. ;  pup. 

391. 

Dii‘k'or>iOii*»,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Obion  co. ; 
pop.  1,211. 

I>i<*k'ey  ville,  in  Maine,  a  townsliip  of  Aroostook  co.; 
pop.  I,h51. 

l>ic*k'iiiKOil,  in  I^emisylvania,  a  township  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO. ;  jiop.  1,G17. 

l>M*k'M»ii,  ill  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Edward.s  co. ;  pop.  52n. 
l>ick!^4>ii,  in  Missouri,  a  twp,  of  Lewis  co. ;  pop.  204. 
l>i<‘ks'villo,  in  Kentud.y,  a  precinct  of  Mercer  co.; 
pop.  1,120. 

Oikowa.  or  I>oe;?oa,  (de-ko'wah,)  a  commercial 
town  of  Bornou,  Central  Africa,  GO  m.  S.  of  Kouka,  and 
Rb  S.M'.  <»f  Lake  Tcbadda.  Pop.  30,000. 
l>iriar4l*M«iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Etjwahco, ;  pop.  962. 
l>illar<rM«  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  ftlonroe  co.\pop.  1,26H. 


Fig.  31. 

TRANSVERSE  SECHON  OF  THE  TOOTH 
OF  DENDRODUS. 


a  is  a  support  for  tin*  source  of  heat,  in  this  case  a  Lo-  j  I>i  I'loii,  in  Cali t urnia,  w  tw  p.  of  K  lamath  co.  ;  pop.  <9. 
catelli's  lamp;  F  ainl  E  are  screens,  and  C  is  a  support!  I>im'iiii<*k,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. ; 
for  the  body  expel  imented  upon;  while  m  is  the  jdle,  pop.  1,222.  ..e  .  ,  .  ^  , 

and  D  the  galvanometer.  Tlie  transmission  of  lieaf  ]  Sfoiio,  n  An  artifieial  infusible  stone  lately 

through  liiiuids  has  been  re-examined  by  Prof.  Tyndall  ^  invented  in  England,  and  prepared  from  a  sandstone 
®  *  _  found  in  tlie  Neath  Valley  ot  Sontb- 

1-0  jj  jg  ern  Wales,  occurring  partly  as  a  rock 

_  ,  rt  (i.  gj^^H  -p  and  partly  as  a  sand.  The  roi'k  is  of 

flU-J  *  C  BaB  ^.^^1  AigHli  a  liglit-gray  color,  with  transiiarent 

^.^Hraw  /iMHIiin  edges,  having  tlie  fracturo  of  crystal- 

lized  quartz,  and  is  prepared  by 
crushing  between  cast-iron  rollers 
to  a  coarse  powder  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  portions,  which  are 
too  hard  to  bo  tli us  treated ),  and  then 
adding  one  part  of  lime  and  a  suita¬ 
ble  ijuantity  of  water,  and  introduc¬ 
ing  the  mass  into  iron  moulds,  where 
it  is  pressed,  by  means  of  a  stamp,] 
upon  an  iron  bed.  After  the  stones 
have  been  dried  by  artificial  heat, 
while  still  upon  the  iron  bed,  they 
are  baked  for  seven  days  at  an  in¬ 
tense  beat  in  a  cupola  furnace,  and 
allowed  to  cool  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  stone  shows  in  its  frac¬ 
ture  coarse,  irregular  grayish-white 
fragments  of  quartz,  inclosed  by  a 
light  brownish-yellow  finer  mass, and 
swells  in  tho  fire  instead  of  contract¬ 
ing.  Metallic  oxides  and  strongly 
basic  slags  attack  tliis  quartz  rock 
very  rapidly;  and,  like  quartz,  it  will  not  stami  rapid 
clianges  of  temperature.  In  storing  away  this  material 
it  is  to  he  protected  from  moisture. 

Dirt  Town,  in  (7a.,adist.  of  Chattooga  co.;  pop.  960. 

in  A’  f’,  a  twp.  of  fc^ampson  co.  ;  pop.  746. 
l>istri«*t  of  Coliitiibia.  This  small  hut  important 
division  of  the  American  Kepuhlic,  now  constituted  for 
administrative  purpos«*8  a  territory  of  tlie  United  States, 
coQtaiued  iu  lS7Uy  according  U)  the  census  of  that  year, 
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Fig.  30.  —  melloni' S  APPAR.ATUS. 

by  a  more  perfect  mode  of  ex]>erimpnt  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  Melloni.  The  experiments  were  made  in 
the  following  w'ay  :  Instead  of  employing  a  glass  ves¬ 
sel  to  liold  the  liquids  under  examination,  he  made  u.se 
of  a  little  cell  whose  ends  were  stopjied  ly  parallel 
plates  of  rock-salt.  The  plates  were  separated  by  a  ring 
of  brass,  with  an  aperture  on  the  t'*p  tlirongh  which 
the  liquid  could  he  jioured.  As  this  plate  could  be 
changed  at  will,  liquid  layers  of  various  thicknesses 
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11,677  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  whirli  8,266  consisted 
of  improved  lands,  2,428  <»f  woodland,  and  9HiJ  of  other 
unimproved  soil.  Cash  value  of  larms  under  cultiva- 
tion  ^1,890,230;  of  fanii-iinplemeijis  and  machinery, 
$^19,459;  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  ?124,- 
338;  total  valueof  tarm  productions  $319,617;  of  orchanl 
and  market-garden  products  $112,0.34;  of  live-stock 
on  farms  $114,916  ;  of  home  manufactures  $750,  Total 
assessed  value  of  (liKtrict  $74,271,693,  of  wliich  $71,437,- 
46S  represented  real  estate  alone,  'rrue  valuation  of 
real  and  persiuial  estate  $126,873,618.  Increase  since 
return.s  of  18GU:  01  toial  as.si-ssed  value  $33,I8(»,748  ;  of 
true  value  of  real  and  pi*iHi>iial  estate  $86,788,673. 
Total  amount  of  taxation  $l,. 681. 669.  Total  niniiicipal 
and  non-puMic  hondeil  ilelit  $2,649,684  ;  ail  other$95r>,- 
961.  Aggregate  pojiiilation  I31,7(t9,  of  whicli  88,278 
wliite,  43, -194  colored,  3  Chinese,  and  15  Indians.  Male 
citizens  arrived  ut  legal  age  31,622;  citizens  without 
the  franchise  (other  than  f<»r  rebellion  or  <»ther  crime) 
347.  Of  the  above  total  munierut ion  1 16,446  persons 
were  of  American  birth,  and  Ui,2'’‘4  <*f  loreigii. 

(dU'trik.'i.)  [From  (ir.  t/if,  privative,  and  trim, 
hair.J  (Med.)  An  afl'ection  in  wliiih  the  hairs  of  the 
scalp  become  slender,  and  split  at  their  extremities. 
The  excessive  use  of  salt.  night-Moik,  and  vurionsother 
causes,  may  induce  it.  'Ihe  liair  slnnild  he  cut  short, 
the  scalp  wetted,  morning  and  evening,  with  told  water, 
and  occasionally  shampooed. 

Di  (de-vir'e-jr,)  (anc.  yVy7/m»#',)u  tow  it  of  Turkey 

iu  Asia,  prov.  Kninili,  on  an  affluent  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
2S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Arabkir.  Po]>.  Io.(HH). 

l>ix«  Dorothea  L.,  an  American  iihilantliropist,  born 
in  Mass.,  iu  early  life  was  employed  as  a  teacher, 
subsequently  devoted  lier  lile  to  alleviating  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  lunatics,  criminals,  and  the  poor.  Congress,  at 
lier  repeated  intercession,  in  1854,  appropriated 
19,000.000  acres  of  public  land  to  endow  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  which  wjis,  however,  vetoed  by  the  then 
President,  Mr.  Pierce.  8hc  i.s  author  of  several  minor 
publications —  7'lie  (iarlaud  of  Flora  ( 1829),  Ac. 

Dix,  John  A.,  an  Ainerii’an  gein*ial  and  statesman,  B. 
in  Roscawen,  New  Ilanipshi re,  J uly  24, 1798.  In  1812  he 
entered  the  Military  Acmieniy  ot  VN  est  Point,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  llie  war  witli  Great  Britain,  which  com¬ 
menced  that  year.  Taking  up  liis  resilience  In  1828  at 
Cooperslown,  N.  Y.,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  was  tlie  sm  cessfiil  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1833 ;  in  1842 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  from  1845  till 
1819  he  represented  liis  adopted  Stale  in  the  V.  S. 
Senate;  and,  for  a  jieriod  of  three  inontlis,  Dec.  1869- 
Mar.  1861,  held  tlie  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  at  Washington.  It  was  while  liolding  this  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  issiieil  his  frequently  quoted  order  to  the 
Federal  authorities  at  New  Orleans:  *•  If  any  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  liaul  down  the  American  flag,  shoi*t  him  on 
the  spot.”  In  May  of  the  la.^t-iiained  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lunjor-general,  ami  in  1863  took  coinniaud  of  a 
force  which  tlireateiied  Kichinond,  and  cut  Gen.  Lee's 
communications  witli  the  Janu*s  River.  In  1864  he 
took  command  of  the  military  department  of  tlie  Ea.st, 
became  U  8.  Minister  to  Fiance  in  18‘'7-68,and  in  1872 
was  elected  Governor  of  tho  i^tate  of  New  York. 

I>j x«  in  JlliiKtis,  a  twp.  of  For«l  co. ;  pop.  782. 

IFix'oii*  in  California,  a  village  of  8ilverville  township, 
Solano  co. ;  ]nqt.  317. 

Oixoii  C'reok,  in  Tenn.,\\  dist.  of  Smith  co. ;  pop.  938. 
l>ixon  ill  Alabama,  a  township  and  village  of 

Marengo  co. ;  pop.  l.fOO. 

l>iX4>ii*S.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  I‘ike  co. ;  pop.  2,240. 
l^ixon  Springs*  in  ,adist.ofSmilh  co.; 7).1,777. 
Dixon's  Tavorii,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Queen 
Anne  co. ;  pop.  3.6'.6. 

Doak's,  in  Kenhuky,  a  prec.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  1,512. 
Donk's,  ill  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  957. 
Doak'villo*  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dyer  co. 

in  Jowa,  a  twp.  of  Dubuque  co.;  pop.  979. —  A 
twjt,  of  Union  co. ;  jnq).  229. 

Do<rsoii,  in  Ala.,  a  twp,  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ;  pop.  924. 
l>o<lsoii,  iu  Tninessee,  a  ilist.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  }>op.b20. 
l>04lsoii's  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hawkins 
CO. ;  pop.  1,1  02. 

Doe  Ilivor  C'ovo,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Carter 
CO. ;  }>op.  578, 

Do$f  mnir,in.?  r’«ro/im/,a  tw p. of  Horry  co. ;  poj3.7S9, 
Do;r  Foil  noil,  in  A'//.,  aiirec.of  Fayette  co.;  }>op.  1,919. 

in  Hi,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co. ;  pop.’ADl. 
in  Arkmoiaji,  a  tw  p.  of  bite  co. ;  pop.  513. 
Do;;‘U’00<l  Nock,  in  i^outh  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Horry 
co. ;  pop.  573. 

ill  Teiincsaee,  a  Jint.  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop.Sb\. 
Uokkiiiil,  [duk'kum,)  a  seaport  of  Ilollatid,  proT. 
rrieslaiui,  on  tlie  Ke,  12  ni.  N.K.  of  Leeiiwarilen.  It 
lues  an  extensive  Hade,  and  sliipbiiilding  is  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in.  O.OtlO.  ^ 

l>o'lnil,  in  Mifsvwi,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pup.  1,475. 
Ilolnn'N  ItniiflU".  in  A'«a»u«,  a  twp.  of  Allis  co. ;  Ji.  17. 

Joh.vs.n  .Io.sei'II  Ionaz,  {ilul’iin-JCr,}  an 
eminent  Oernian  tlieoiogiaii  and  lii.storian,  B.  at  Bam¬ 
berg,  Bavaria,  1799,  assnined  priest's  ai  ders  in  1822,  and 
ill  1826  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Cbiireli  History  to  tlie 
University  of  Munich,  Ilie  sulistance  of  his  labors  in 
this  resjiect  appearing  in  18'28  in  liis  Ahmiiul  of  Ihe  His- 
tnry  rf  Ihe  Church,  and  in  a  Treatiee  mi  Ihe  Hislory  if  the 
Church  (1888).  In  184.5  lie  was  returned  liy  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Municli  to  tlie  Bavarian  parliaineiit,  and  in  1851 
was  a  delegate  to  tiiat  of  Fianklort.  wliere  lie  advocated 
and  voted  for  tlie  absolute  disunion  of  Cluirch  and 
State.  In  1861  lie  lectured  in  tavor  of  tho  abandon¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Pope’s  temporal  power,  and  lias  since  ob- 
tuiued  a  world-wide  notoriety  by  bis  strenuous  and 
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pori^istent  antagonism  to  the  decrees  of  the 
the  Vatican  More  especially  NNas  this  lun 
the  o(X!isioii  of  the  convtaatiou  of  the  (K 
Council  hrhl  at  Rome,  1870-1,  to  discuss  th 
of  Papal  lufuUihility  on  (jUestions  (»f  faith  and  morals. 
Since  the  adoption  iif  this  dogma  as  a  recogni/.ed  tenet 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Dr.  D  has  become  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  so-called  “Old  Catholic 
party,  now  ari.seii  into  a  power  (see  OLD  C  vtholics),  and 
one  of  tlie  most  popular  and  iuthiential  men  in  tier- 
many.  On  Keh.  2‘i,  1H72,  Dr.  D.  was  elected  Rector  oi 
Munich  University,  and  on  April  IStli  following  was 
formally  exconiiniiiiicated  Ijy  the  At  chb'«lu>p  of  Mu¬ 
nich  in  tlio  name  of  the  Holy  See. 

I>oii  iifilcl^ V i I lo«  in  Sintth  Carolina,  twp.  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  dist. ;  pop.  1,165.  *  .-A 

(Hot.)  A  genus  of  ]daiit8,  0 


Moracrie,  assoc 


iated  with  muiberrie.s  and 


tigs.  The 
receptacle 
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genus  has  a  flat  and  somewhat  concave 
bearing  numerous 
flowers.  The 
stainiuate  flowers 
liave  no  perianth, 
but  two  or  niio-e 
stamen  s.  The 
pistillate  flowers 
are  also  without  a 
perianth;  the 
ovary  is  o  n  e* 
colied  with  a  lat¬ 
eral  style  and  bi¬ 
fid  stigma,  con¬ 
taining  one  ovule. 

The  fruit-bearing 
rece  ptacle  be¬ 
comes  .somewhat  succulent.  There  are  36  known  spe¬ 
cies.  They  are  lierbaceous  plants  tound  in  tro])ical 
America.  They  have  radical  leaves  whicli  are  palmate 
or  pinuatifid,  and  tlio  receptacle  terminating  the  scape 
is  quadrangular  or  rounded,  or  occasionally  linear  and 
forked.  D.  contrayerva  (Pig.  32)  and  other  species  have 
a  stimulant  and  tonic  rhizome,  which  is  used  medici¬ 
nally  under  the  name  of  Contrayerva-7'ool. 

]>oo'ley«  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  386. 
I>c>Oley*s^  in  Gr.orgia,  a  district  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 

677.  —  A  district  of  Hart  co. ;  pop.  747. 

Doolittle*  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Murray  co. ;  pop.  480. 
D4»'i*a*  in  Illinoifiy  a  twp.  of  Moultrie  co. ;  pop.  92-1. 
Double  Bayou,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Chambers  co.; 
pop.  523. 

Double  Branch,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Milton  co.; 
pop.  639. 

Double  Branches,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lau¬ 
derdale  CO. ;  pop.  1,4«4.  —  A  dist.  of  Wayne  co.  i  p'p.  bl5. 
Double  Bricl^es,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  CO. ;  pop.  1,483. 

Double  Cabin,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Jackson 
co. ;  pop.  799. 

Double  Shoal,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cleave- 
land  co. ;  pop.  1,410. 

Double  Spring's,  in  Mississippi,  a  district  of  Octib- 
behaco. ;  pop.  1,996.  ^ 

Doil$^'las«  ill  ./f  rA*(t«.sa5,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co.  <60. 

Douglas,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co. ;  pop.  3,222. 

—  A  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  1,437. 

Doiig'las,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  3«>3.  —  A 
twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  879.  —  A  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  pop, 
320.  — A  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  185.  —  A  twp.  of 
Ida  co. ;  pop.  Gl.  —  A  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  938.— 

A  twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  282.  —  A  twp.  of  Page  co. 
pop.  503.  —  A  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  824. 

Dou;^laH,  in  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co.;  pop.  215. 

Dou;;‘las,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  174 
—  A  twp.  of  Neniata  co. ;  pop.  393. 

Doiij^laH,  in  iSouth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Clarendon  co. 
p/ip.  310. 

Douglas,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Williamson  co. 
pop.  1,677. 

Dover,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Shawnee  co. ;  pop.  611. 
Dover,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. ;  pop.366 
Dover,  in  J’trginia,  a  twp.  ut  Goochland  co. ;  p<p. 3,667. 
Do  ver  Furnace,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Stewart 
CO. ;  pop.  860.  .  ,  . 

Dow'^lles,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Harris  co.;  pop.  <81. 
Dowu's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Glascock  co. ;  pop.  829. 
DotViiH,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  McLean  co. ;  pop.  1,196. 
Dowii'^,  or  Oak  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Newton 
co. ;  pop.  920.  ^ 

Doyle,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  AVhito  co. ;  pop.  <^7. 
Doyle's, in  Tynnessee,^  <iist.  of  Hardeman  co. ;  pop. 884. 
Iloyles'pori,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  ot  Barton  co. ;  p.  385. 
Doyle'toivn,  in  a  village  of  Otsego  twp., 

Columbia  co.;  pop.  lOO. 

Dra'cut,  in  Massachusetts,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co.  ;pop. 
2,078. 

Drake,  Friedrich,  an  eminent  German  sculptor,  b.  at 
Ryrmont,  1805,  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Berlin  and  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  Academy. 
Ills  chief  works  are  a  Madonna  and  Child,  purchased  by 
the  Empress  of  Russia :  A  Dying  Soldier  with  the.  C'own 
of  Victory  ;  The  Female  Grape-gatherer ;  The  Eight  Prov^ 
iucr'S  o  f  Prussia,  a  colossal  work  executed  in  1844  for 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  castle  t*f  Berlin ;  eight  groups 
decorating  the  bridge  of  the  same  canlle;  and  antitiier, 
a  U7<rrior  Croioned  hy  Victory.  His  fame  rests  mainly, 
however,  on  the  numerous  statues,  busts,  and  medal¬ 
lions  which  he  has  executed.  Among  tliese  are  the 
statues  of  Schinket,  of  the  two  Humboldts,  of  liauch,  of 
Justus  Miher,  at  Osnabruck;  the  colossal  bust  of  Oken 
the  naturalist,  at  Jena;  and  two  colo.ssal  statues  of  Kmg 
Frederick  William.  HI.,  one  at  Stettin,  theotherat  Berlin. 


Drttho's.  in  a  dist.  ol  Hanleman  co.\j)op.  <4o. 

Hrakt  'ville,  in  Jowa.a  towiisliip  arul  villuge  of  Diivis 
CO. :  pop.  o3-t.  , 

nrama.  n.  (Lit.  HH.)  A  poem  or  piece  composed  for 
the  Binge;  a  rompoaition  in  dialogue,  in  winch  f'ni 
tiun  is  recited  and  represented,  and  not  related. 
love  of  imitation  is  inherent  in  human  nature :  and  the 
first  evidence  of  intellect  given  hy  a  cliihl  is  his  as- 
sniiiption  of  the  manner  and  hearing  of  some  other  per¬ 
son.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations;  and  almost 
every  aneient  and  modern  civili/.ed  people  Inive  cnlti- 
vated  dramatic  repre.sentation  in  some  form.  1  lie  llin- 
doos  and  tlie  Cliinesc  liave  a  rich  store  of  tlieatrical 
works;  and  in  Cliiua  file  love  ol  liraniatic  exliibition 
is  a  perfect  rage.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Attic 
drama  arose  from  the  recitations  of  tlie  leaders  of  the 
Dithyrambns.  The  origin  of  the  Grecian  drama  is  said 
to  liave  been  the  orgies  of  sliepherds  and  peasants  in 
tlieir  solemnization  of  tlie  rites  of  Bacchus,  when  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat  was  follow  ed  by  dances  and  a  sort  of 
ma.squerade,  in  w  hich  they  personated  fauns  and  satyrs. 

In  place  of  the  masks,  they  stained  tliuir  faces  with  the 
lees  of  wine ;  and  to  the  music,  which  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  this  wild  festivity,  was  added  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  performer,  who  entertained  the 
audience  by  his  own  .single  and  unaided  exertions. 
Thespis  was  the  first  to  shaiie  a  regular  cntertaininent 
out  of  these  rude  materials,  ill  wliicli  effort  lie  is  said  to 
liave  been  assisted  liy  one  Susarion.  The  actors  were 
separated  from  the  audience,  and  upon  a  cart,  or  elevated 
])latform  made  of  hoards  laid  upon  trestles.  The  date 
ot  this  first  improvement  was  about  440  or  450  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  zKschylns  was  the  first  wlio 
converted  monologue  and  soliloiiuy  into  action  and  dia¬ 
logue.  He  introduced  upon  the  lioards  more  than  one 
actor  at  the  same  time,  and  relieved  the  declamation 
of  the  Thespian  orator  by  the  musical  iierformance  of 
a  chorus;  ho  also  introduced  scenery.  A  theatre,  first 
of  wood,  afterwards  of  stone,  accommodated  a  nuniher 
of  regular  and  attentive  spectators;  and  the  principal 
actors  dressed  in  personal  disguise  suitable  to  tlie  char¬ 
acters  personated.  They  also  wore  masks  painted  to 
represent  the  personage  whose  jiart  they  iiertormed. 
The  months  of  tliese  masks  were  shaped  like  the  end  of 
a  trumpet,  which,  though  it  aided  the  actor’s  voice  in 
filling  the  enormous  area  of  the  tlieatre,  must  have  had 
a  ludicrous  apiiearance.  The  co/liunius,or  buskin,  added 
to  the  actor's  height;  the  enormous  distance  between 
the  eyes  of  the  auditors  and  the  actors  cousideraldy 
lessening  the  apparent  absurdities  of  the  mask  and 
buskin.  Great  trouble  and  expense  were  bestowed 
upon  costume.  When  a  Grecian  actor  jiersonated  a 
hero  or  a  god,  he  conce.aled  his  face,  increased  his 
heiglit,  and  wore  a  dress  and  mask  exactly  resembling 
the  popular  idea  of  the  personage  to  tie  portrayed.  The 
theatres  were  of  enormous  size,  and  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe.  The  audience  were  placed  on  seats 
elevated  one  above  another  in  gradation.  The  stage, 
which  was  on  a  level  w  itli  the  low  est  row  of  seats,  w  is 
placed  at  tlie  flat  end  of  the  Imilding.  The  space  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  theatre,  called  in  the  present  day  the  pit, 
was  called  the  orchestra,  and  was  occasionally  occupied 
by  the  chorus.  .Slschylus  having  regulated,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  other  dramatists,  improved  an  amuse¬ 
ment  to  which  the  art-loving  Greeks  became  passion¬ 
ately  attached.  During  the  perforiiianee  of  a  play  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hegemon,  news  was  brought  of  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Grecian  army  before  Syracuse.  Among  the  au¬ 
ditors  were  relations  (>f  those  who  hud  fallen,  and 
hardl.v  one  spectator  had  not,  in  addition  to  a  patriotic 
grief,'to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  relative.  Tliey 
did  not  quit  tlie  theatre,  hut,  spreading  tlieir  mantles 
bel'ore  tlieir  faces,  ordered  tlie  rejiresentation  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and,  thus  veiled,  remained  till  its  conclusion.  The 
admission  to  these  ancient  theatres  was  at  first  one 
drachma ;  but  Pericles  caused  the  iirice  to  be  low  ereil  to 
two  oholi.  In  their  personations,  the  Grecian  actors 
aimed  at  gravity  of  movement  and  declamatory  grace, 
rather  than  the  rapidity  and  vivacity  of  passion.  They 
held  a  high  rank  in  tlie  republic,  and  popularity  carried 
with  it  a  rich  recompense.  The  old  Grecian  comedy 
will  he  best  described  as  the  exact  opposite  and  anti 
thesis  to  their  tragedy  ;  for  as  in  tragedy, deities,Titans 
and  departed  heroes  declaimed  in  sublime  sentences,  so, 
in  comedy,  the  whole  plan  of  a  piece  often  turned  upon 
the  same  sublime  personages,  who  were  brought  upon 
the  stage  fur  the  mere  purpose  of  ridicule.  In  fact,  the 
Grecian  comedy  was  a  burlesque  in  the  most  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  Bacchus  was  represented 
as  a  coward,  and  Hercules  as  a  glutton.  Aristoph.anes, 
the  author  of  this  kind  of  entertainment  best  known 
to  ns,  was  not  the  originator  of  the  Grecian  comedy  :  he 
had  many  predecessors,  —  Magnes,  Cratinus,  Crates, 
Eiipolis.  and  others.  After  ridiculing  the  Olymimin 
deities,  a  species  of  mythological  irreverence  which 
tlie  Athenians  heartily  enjoyed,  he  made  the  stage  a 
vehicle  for  attack  on  public  men,  and  among  cithers, 
Socrates  and  Cleon,  a  demagogue  of  great  iuflueiice. 
Decrees  w'ere  passed  to  protect  the  citizens  against 
scurrilous  dramatic  libels,  and  finally  comedy  w'lis  pro- 
scrilied.  An  actor  named  Anascander  was  punished 
capitally  for  parodying  a  line  of  Euripides  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  an  attack  upon  the  government.  He 
was  starved  to  death.  —  a  fate  that  has  since,  not 
nncoinmonly,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  both  actors  and  drama-i 
tists.  Aristophanes,  who  found  that  personality  and | 
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invective  were  no  longertolerated,  tiarhed  the  arrow  of 
his  wit  at  tlie  accidents  and  alisnrdities  ol  domestic 
life,  in  which  walk  of  satire  he  was  siiicessliilly  lol- 
l.nved  by  Menander  and  otliers.  Tliis  new  mine  of 
satire  was  called  by  the  ancients  tlie  New  Comedy; 
and  it  was  about  tliis  time  that  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations  bc-gan  to  be  divided  by  intervals  of  cessa¬ 
tion.  or  acts,  the  use  of  the  cliorus  being  disconliiniecl 
with  the  old  comedy.  If  the  dramas  of  IMantns  and 
Terence  do  not  present  any  great  variety  ol  character, 
it  must  he  reiiieiiihered  that  in  works  professing  to  he 
a  picture  of  actual  uianuers,  comic  writers  could  not, 
in  a  country  wliere  women  led  a  life  of  seclnsiou.  write 
tor  representation  any  female  cliaracters  but  tliose  of 
motliers,  maid-servants,  and  eourtesans;  thus  the  plot 
of  a  piece  olten  turned  upon  the  pa.ssion  of  a  lover  lor  a 
young  viouian  who  was  not  brongbt  upon  the  stage 
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once  ihiring  the  play  Despite  these  disadvantages,  the 
new  comedy  of  the  Greeks  often  conveyed  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  deep  truths  and  snlitle  feeling.  In  closing 
these  brief  remarks  njion  the  Greek  stage,  it  miist  be 
mentioned  that  the  apostle  Paul  has  quoted  Irom  the 
Grecian  drama.  — Tlie  Rcmiarts  had  a  sort  of  rude  his¬ 
trionic  reiiresentatioii  ot  their  own.  Their  oldest 
spoken  plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Osri.  the  indig¬ 
enous  inlmhitants  of  Italy,  and  were  called  Fabula 
Atrllanir.  The  perforniaiire  consisted  of  satirical  coup¬ 
lets,  which  were  declaimed  during  the  intervals  ol  the 
games,  and  characters  ot  fahnious  antiquity  were  iisti- 
ally  personated.  According  to  Eivy,  3117  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  during  the  rage  of  the  great  pesti¬ 
lence,  in  order  to  pnq.itiate  the  deities,  the  Rnniniis  in¬ 
troduced  a  regular  dramatic  entertainment. 
plays,  however,  notwithstanding  the  a.ssumption  of  the 
mask' and  buskin  as  a  regular  profession,  were  rude  m 
structure,  until  Livins  Androuicus,  who  was  by  birtli 
a  Grecian,  led  tlie  way  to  improvement  by  transplant¬ 
ing  his  native  stage  to  Konie.  The  works  ot  the  Roman 

tragic  authors,  with  tha  exception  ot  those  of  Senee^ 

have  not  reached  our  time,  though,  singularly  enough, 
we  are  compelled  to  judge  of  the  new  school  of  Greek 
comedy  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translanoiis ;  in¬ 
deed!  the  Romans  had  two  species  of  comedy,  —  the 
1‘ullialn,  in  which  the  scene  and  dress  were  Grecian,  and 
the  Togato,  in  which  they  were  Roman.  It  is  presumed 
that  as  Roscius  Galliis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ns  wearing 
a  mask  upon  the  stage,  in  order  to  conceal  an  ohliqinty 
of  vision,  that  other  actors  of  his  day  played  with  their 
faces  uncovered.  The  Romans,  to  quote  the  words  of 
St.  Augustine,  “accounted  the  art  of  stage-playing  in- 
famous,  and  ordained  that  stage-players  slionld  not  only 
ho  deprived  of  the  lionor  of  otlier  citizens,  also  be 
disfranchised  and  thrust  out  of  their  tribe.  This  feel- 
iiig  Wiia  doubtless  engendered  by  the  fact  of  the  Romans 
confDunding  the  dramatic  art  with  the  games  of  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  in  which  gladiators  and  slaves 
performed.  Notwithstanding  a  denunciatory  edic^  of 
the  prffitor,  many  actors  rose  to  great  wealth  and  high 
esteem  in  Rome.  Roscius  was  the  friend  of  1  iso,  Syll‘% 
and  Cicero;  and  Paris,  w  ho  was  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Domitian  out  of  jealousy,  exercised  an  arbitrary  au¬ 
thority  over  dramatic  authors.  Critics  formed  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  guiilance  and  regulation  of  the  poet,  of 
which  Aristotle  and  Horace  expressed  tlieir  approval. 
The  ancient  dramatic  art  expired  with  pagan  Rome, 
and  in  its  first  age  Christianity  was  inimical  to  the 

theatre.  Any  person  connected. w'ith  tlie  dramatic  art 
was  not  allowed  baptism.  The  connection  of  the  an¬ 
cient  theatre  with  heathen  superstition,  and  the  prof¬ 
ligacy  of  some  of  the  entertainments  exhibited,  of¬ 
fended  th©  primitive  Church.  M  ith  the  extinction 
of  literature  and  art,  every  trace  of  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition  or  jierfortnance  W'as  tor  many  centunes  lost. 
The  modern  drama,  like  th©  ancient,  had  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  religion,  with  this  difference,  that  in  place 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  miracle-plays  and  mys¬ 
teries  were  produced.  Tlio  first  speaking  sacred  drama 
is  said  to  liave  been  “Della  rassione  di  nostro  Signor 
Giesu  Christu,”  by  Giuliano  Dati,  bishop  of  San  Leo, 
in  1445 ;  and  it  was  in  Italy,  the  country  in  which  the 
tragic  art  expired,  that  it  revived  in  a  different  and 
purerforin;  but  considerable  uncertainty  exists  on  this 
point,  for  the  French  claim  the  performance  of  a  pas¬ 
toral  entitled ‘‘Un  Jeu"  us  eai’ly  as  the  l.ith  centurj. 
The  Chester  Mvsteries,  the  earliest  jilays  acted  pub¬ 
licly  in  England,  were  performed  from  12G8  to  12<  C. 
The  meaning  attached  to  tlie  w'ord  “  mystery  in-iy  bo 
gleaned  from  the  qindation  of  two  of  the  verses  of  the 
proclamation  or  prologue  to  the  famous  Chester  Mys¬ 
teries  or  Whitsun  Flays.  Tlie  “  moonke”  mentioned  is 
one  Done  Randali,  ot  Chester  Abbey,  the  deviser  of  the 
Mysteries : 

“This  moonke.  moonke-like  in  Scriptures  well  scene, 

In  storyes  travelled  with  the  best  sorte  ; 

In  pagentes  set  fourth,  apparently  to  alleyne. 

The  Olde  and  Xewe  Testament  with  Hvelye  comforte  ; 
IntermyngUne  therewith,  onely  to  make  sporte, 

Some  things  not  w  arranted  by  any  wiitt, 

Which,  to  glad  the  hearers,  he  woulde  men  to  take  yt. 

“  Now,  you  worshippfuH  Tanners,  that  of  cuslome  olde 
The  fall  of  Lucifer  did  set  out  ^ 

Some  writers  awarrante  your  matter ;  therefore  be  bourne, 
Lustily  to  place  the  same  to  all  the  rowttlc; 

And  y’r  auy  thereof  stande  in  any  double. 

Your  author  his  author  hath,  your  shewe  let  bee. 

Good  speech,  fyne  players,  with  apparill  comelyc.  ” 

Rude  parodies  of  sacred  history  being  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Mysteries  wore 
succeeded  by  the  Moralities,  a  sort  of  periormance  that 
bore  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Old  Comedy  of  the 
ancients,  as  they  w’ere  founded  upon  allegorical  sub¬ 
jects,  almost  always  bore  allusion  to  th©  events  of  the 
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day,  and  abounded  witl»  strong:  and  biting  satire.  Upon 
the  revival  of  letters,  Latin  plays  were  C(»nipo.sed  by 
the  learned  in  avajwed  iniitaticni  of  the  pruductluus  of 
ancient  Greece  ami  Rome;  but  the  general  public,  to 
whom  the  classic  drama  was  a  sealed  book,  showed  a 
strong  partiality  to  a  new  sort  of  representation,  a 
union,  or  rather  compound  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
which  was  CitUed  History  or  Historical  Drama.  These 
generally  told  the  exploits  of  a  king  from  his  nuiithood 
to  his  death,  with  em  li  points  of  history  as  were  the 
most  marked  and  striking  of  his  i-eign.  These  dramatic 
chronicles  were  so  popular  in  England  that  hanlly  a 
single  subject  upon  which  Sliaksj>eare  wrote  had  not 
been  appropriate<l  by  his  jiredecessons ;  the  iimjority  of 
his  historical  plays  were,  ther.‘fore,  altered  by  him  frcuii 
th©  ]dau  of  old  dramatic  chronicles.  —  The  J^omautir 
drama,  which  followed  the  historical,  was  founded  upon 
legends,  poems,  and  popular  fictitit»us  narratives.  In 
Spain,  tlie  land  of  chivalric  romance,  Lo^tez  de  Vega  and 
Calderon,  disregarding  or  despising  the  restrictions  of 
the  classic  drama,  inaugurated  a  new’  school.  Their 
heroes,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  piissionate,  sensual  demi¬ 
gods  of  the  ancient  drama,  were  virtmms,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing,  brave,  true,  and  loyal.  Action  and  bustle  took 
the  place  of  tedious  elaboration  of  sentiment  and 
thought;  tlie  passion  of  love  was  sublimated  into  a 
high, generous,  and  romantic  feeling;  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  u  clown,  who  made  extemporaneous  jests  both 
to  actors  and  to  audience,  gave  great  plejisure  to  spec* 
tators,  who  Wi-re  unwilling  that  the  actors  should  en¬ 
tirely  ignore  their  presence, and  liked  a  chorus,  tliough 
comprehended  in  one  jjerson,  to  explain  and  criticise 
the  action  of  a  play  during  its  progress.  In  England, 
the  romantic  drama  was  welcomed  with  ardor.  In 
Italy,  the  tjuste  for  the  ancient  and  classical  school  of 
drama  wjus  so  rooted  tliat  romantic  dramas,  histories, 
and  tragi-comedies  could  not  long  hold  a  place,  but 
were  succeeded  l>y  tragedies  written  uijou  the  classic 
models.  —  The  Italian  comedy  produced  cliaracters  that 
never  varieil,  some  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  de¬ 
scended  directly  from  the  .Mimi  of  the  Fahnix  Ate'lanx 
This  ancient  origin  is  claimed  for  Harlequin  ami  Pun¬ 
chinello. an  English  l*unch,hoth  of  whom  are  bufloons, 
cowards,  wags,  and  jesters,  like  the  Sannio  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Pantixltmf.  w'ivs  a  Venetian  merchant;  Dotore^  n 
Bolognese  pliysician;  Spacientn,?i  Neapolitan  bragga¬ 
docio;  Pullicmella,  A  wag  of  Aj)ulia;  Giaugurgolo  and 
Coriello^  two  clowns  of  Calabria;  a  Homan 

beau;  Be  Milanese  simpleton;  Brujlxlla^  a  Fer- 

rarese  pimp;  and  Arltcchinn^^  iilundering  servant  of 
Bergamo.  Thus  each  personage,  clad  in  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  furnisheil  with  a  peculiar  mask,  was  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  characteristic  representative  of  some  particular 
Italian  district  or  tow  n.  To  further  this  local  pers<ma- 
tion,  each  actor  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  place  he  repre¬ 
sented.  Besides  these  and  a  few  other  such  personages, 
of  which  at  least  four  w'ere  introduced  into  each  play, 
there  w’ere  the  amf>rne>ts  ov  iMnaHioroias  —  that  is,  men 
and  women  who  played  serious  parts;  and  also  S>ne- 
raldinay  Colombina,  and  other  females,  who 

acted  the  s«iWffl«and  waiting-maids.  These  last  wore 
no  masks,  and  all  sptike  Tuscan  or  Roman.  The  pieces 
played  by  them  were  called  Commedia  dell'  Arte.  Gol¬ 
doni  adopted  Harlequin  and  the  rest  of  his  mimic 
troop;  but,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  extempore  wit 
of  the  actors,  wrote  for  them  plots  and  dialogues. — 
Prance  has  boiisted  that  wlien  the  classic  drama  was 
lianished  from  every  other  stage  in  Europe,  it  found  a 
home  in  Paris;  and  yet  her  dranm,  like  those  of  other 
nations,  was,  during  the  IGth  and  a  great  iiart  of  the 
17th  century,  borrowed  from  Spain.  As  the  English 
owe  the  excellence  of  their  stage  to  Shakspeure,  so 
France  is  equally  indebted  to  Corneille.  Cardinal  Rich¬ 
elieu  placed  himself  at  tlie  head  of  five  dramatic  au¬ 
thors,  all  of  whom  are  forgotten,  w  ith  the  excejUion  of 
(‘orneille.  It  was  at  tliis  period  that  the  classical  fet¬ 
ters  of  the  three  unities  were  imposed  upon  French 
dramatic  jioets.  “The  unities  of  action,  time,  and 
plac©  must  be  observed.”  Corneille  adds,  *‘Pers<jnne 
n*en  doute.”  The  French  are  not  only  proud  of  their 
pretensions  to  classicality  and  their  regard  tor  the 
unities,  hut  are  enabled  to  boast  with  justice  that  they 
have  discarded  tragi-comedy  —  that  is,  such  pieces  as 
comprehend  two  distinct  plots  —  one  of  a  serious,  the 
other  of  a  humorous  sort,  each  totally  unconnected 
with  the  other.  Corneille  and  Racine  were,  according 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Homer  and  the  Virgil  of  the 
French  drama.  Even  Voltaire  himselt  was  content  to 
imitate  these  two  great  models,  although  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  a  Turk  talk  like  a  Turk,  and  a  savage  like 
a  savage,  instead  of  in  the  brilliant  metaphor  ami 
skilled  sentiment  of  the  btiskined  heroes  ot  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Moli^ire,  the  founder  of  French  comedy,  lol- 
lowed  the  path  marked  out  by  Menander,  and  has 
closely  copied  some  pieces  from  the  Latin  stage.  lew’ 
satirists  have  attacked  vice  and  fully  so  successfully  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  when  considering  his 
marvellous  power,  that  while  the  English  stage  was 
fostered  by  a  peo]>l(‘,  the  French  stage  was  merely  the 
appanage  of  a  court.  Thus  the  sphere  ol  the  satirist 
W’as  limited  to  the  palace  and  its  immediate  surround¬ 
ings.  Schlegel  observes,  “The  object  ol  Frenrh  com¬ 
edy  is  not  life,  hut  society — that  perpetual  negotia¬ 
tion  between  conflicting  vanities  wiiich  never  ends  in  a 
sincere  treaty  of  peace;  the  embroidered  dress,  the  hat 
under  the  arm,  and  the  sword  by  th©  side,  essentially 
belong  to  them ;  and  the  whole  o!  the  characterization 
is  limited  to  the  folly  of  the  men  and  the  coquetry  of 
the  women.”  This  comedy  of  manners  rather  than  of 
nature  was  overturned  by  the  “Figaro”  of  Beaumar¬ 
chais  a  px'oductiou  in  which  incident,  intrigue,  char* 
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actors  in  high  and  low  life,  lively  dialogue,  and  politi¬ 
cal  satire  were  so  craftily  intermingled,  tlie  whole 
being  flavored  with  a  strong  tone  of  licentiousness, 
that  it  was  received  by  the  Parisian  public  with  an 
almost  frantic  enthusijism,  —  The  Bnijlish  tiiania  w’as 
founded  upon  the  Spanish  model.  “  Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex,”  the  ttrst  regular  English  tragnly,  wius  act<*d  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  upon  Jan.  18,  lf»61,  by  tlie  gentlemen 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  A  version  of  the  same  piece  was  ^ 
acted  in  one  of  the  minor  London  theatres  in  1854,  hnt| 
without  success.  “Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  whicii| 
WHS  said  to  be  tlie  work  of  John  Still,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  am)  Wells,  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1675  The 
jest  of  tlie  jiiece  turns  on  the  loss  ami  rec(*very  of 
the  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  repaired  the 
bieirches  of  her  man  Hodge.  The  popular  characters 
are  the  Stnnly  Beggar,  the  Country  Vicar,  the  Clown, 
and  the  i^hivw.  Tims  we  see  that,  at  the  very  com- 
niem  eineiit,  English  comedy  was  founded  on  charac¬ 
ters  of  middle  and  humble  life.  It  is  to  he  remarked, 
that  as  the  first  English  trageily  had  no  intermixture 
of  comedy,  so  the  first  Englisli  comedy  had  no  inter¬ 
mixture  of  tragedy.  The  infiueiice  of  tlie  plays  of 
Shakspeare  upon  English  poetry,  tlie  drama,  and  the 
world  at  large,  is  too  universally  recognized  to  need 
coimiieiit  in  aw’ork  of  this  description,  even  if  the  space 
prescribed  to  us  were  imliniiteil.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  his  transcendent  genius  and  matchless  power 
creatiMl  a  model  which  never  has,  and  perhaps  never 
will  h(i  e<jualled.  His  historical  plays  throw  a  light 
npmi  his  country's  history;  his  tragi’dies  are  ackiiow’l- 
edged  nisisterpieces  by  the  highest  critics  of  any  civil- 
izeil  nation  ;  and  his  romantic  dramas  and  comedies, 
though  not  faultless,  abound  w’ith  the  errors  of  a  genius 
iueajtable  of  self-control,  and  too  powerful  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  trammels  imposed  upon  tlie  dramatist  by 
the  pedantry  of  inferior  minds.  The  tragedies  of  Jon- 
6011  are  distinguished  for  a  sublime  expression  of  moral 
sentiment.  In  comedy  he  occasionally  followed  the 
older  Grecian  school,  as  in  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  where, 
in  order  to  ridicule  his  enemy,  Inigo  Jones,  he  trod  in  i 
the  path  <jf  Aristophanes.  In  the  “Staple  of  News”! 
ainl  “Cynthia's  Revels”  he  introduced  allegorical  char-' 
acters,  and  personified  abstmet  passions,  lu  tracing  the 
history  of  the  English  drama,  w’e  perceive  the  immense 
influence  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  over  his  succes¬ 
sors.  .Massinger,  a  man  of  c«msidenible  genius,  en¬ 
deavored  to  unite  the  romance  of  Shakspeare  to  the 
realistic  humor  of  Jousoii ;  and  tlnmgli  he  has  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  succeeded,  liis  love  jiassages  are  infinitely  less  in¬ 
teresting  and  his  villanies  more  revolting  than  are  those 
of  his  two  models.  Beaumontand  Fletcher,  both  men  of 
remarkable  talents,  grafted  upon  Shakspeare's  method 
of  composition  the  boundless  license  of  the  Spanish 
school.  Sometimes  almost  discanling  i»rohahility,  vio¬ 
lating  character,  and  therefore  weakening,  if  not  de¬ 
stroying,  the  interest  of  the  plot,  they  compensate  for 
these  faults  and  irregularities  by  adniimble  descriptive 
passages,  elegant  wit,  passicuiate  and  tender  dialogue, 
and  rich  humor.  Tlie  plays  of  Shirley,  of  Forcl,  of 
Welister,  ami  Decker,  although  now  forgotten  by 
the  mere  playgoer,  and  holding  no  place  uj)on  the 
hoards  of  the  theatre  of  the  present  day,  abound 
witli  admirable  passages  and  detached  scem-s  of  sin¬ 
gular  merit;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  of  the 
rude  apology  for  scenery,  and  the  eye  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  being  entirely  ungratified  in  the  English  play¬ 
houses  of  the  10th  and  17tli  centuries,  that  w-e  are 
indebted  for  that  brilliant  hand  of  ^listingnislied  poets 
known  as  the  £l<ler  Braviatists.  Ainlieiices  crowded  to 
the  theatre,  not  to  gaze  on  splendid  scenery,  but  to 
listen  to  the  literary  production  of  the  author  and  to 
the  declamatory  graces  of  the  player.  The  great  and 
original  school,  founded  by  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
8on,  and  followed  by  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Flet¬ 
cher,  and  others,  closed  wdth  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
w'ar  in  1042.  A  proclamation  shut  up  the  theatres  and 
dispersed  the  players,  almost  all  of  whom  took  up  arms 
for  King  Charles  1.,  in  whose  8er\  ice  many  of  them  per¬ 
ished.  One  Robinson,  an  actor  at  the  Blacklriars 
Theatre,  was  killed  by  Col.  Harrison,  the  regicide,  in 
Cold  blood,  Harrison  declaiming  the  text  from  Soriptnre, 
“Cursed  belie  who  doeth  the  Lord’s  work  negligent¬ 
ly.’’  The  most  ancient  English  playhouses  were,  ac- 
coniing  to  Malone,  the  Curtain,  in  Shoreditch,  and  the 
Theatre.  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  tliere  were  no  less[ 
than  nine  theatres  open,  —  three  private  houses,  one  in  [ 
Blackfriars,  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
one  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street.  The  six  public 
theatres  were  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  and  the  Hope,  on  the 
Bank-side;  the  Red  Bull,  and  the  Fortune.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1048,  the  players  at  the  Cockpit,  while  acting 
th©  “  Bloody  Brothers,  ”  were  surprised  by  a  party  of 
sohliers  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  carried  to  i)ri8on 
in  their  stage-dresses.  On  Feh.  11,  1647,  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  W’as  passed  that  all  stage-galleries,  seat.8,  and 
boxes  should  he  pulled  down  by  warrant  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace;  that  all  actors  of  plays  for  the  time  to 
come,  being  convicted,  should  he  publicly  whipped; 
and  all  spectators  of  plays  should,  for  each  offence,  pay 
five  shillings.  The  Restoration  may  be  said  to  havel 
inducted  the  second  period  of  the  English  drama.  I 
Charles  II.,  who  in  his  exile  imbibed  French  tiustes, 
brought  with  him  to  England  a  relish  for  the  beauties  j 
of  the  French  stage.  Dryden,  Howard,  and  the  authors  , 
of  the  day,  fostered  this  taste,  and  heroic  plays  were) 
applauded  by  both  the  court  and  city.  The  heroic 
play  was  a  forced  and  unnatural  mixture  of  French' 
sentiment,  English  noise  and  bustle,  stifled  dialogues,; 
drums,  and  processions.  The  heroes  and  heroines  were . 
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all  of  one  exactly  virtuous  pattern  ;  valor  was  entirely 
refined,  and  love  of  the  most  impossible  purity.  At  the 
same  time,  comedy  desertod  deiinealion  of  character 
and  ciinstruction  of  plot,  and  endeavored  to  shine  only 
in  dialogue.  The  atmosphere  (»f  a  licentious  court  in¬ 
fected  tlie  stage;  and  authors  strove  by  a  succession 
of  smart  jests  and  loose  epigrams  to  amuse  the  wits  of 
the  tow  n  rather  than  to  point  a  nioml  or  w  ing  a  satiri¬ 
cal  truth.  About  this  time  actresses  first  appeared 
upon  the  stage.  Before  the  Restoration  the  characters 
of  women  had  been  played  by  bo.^s  and  yomm-  men.  It 
is  to  this  introduction  that  we  owe  the  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  of  passionate  tenderness  evinced  in  the  female 
characters  of  Otw'uy,  and,  desjiite  some  rant  and  fustian, 
of  L<*e.  The  18th  cent,  ushered  in  genteel  comedy,  an 
entertainment  that  exhibited  tlie  foibles  of  the  higher 
classes;  comedy  of  intrigue,  in  w’hich  phds  and  sur¬ 
prises  succeed  each  other;  and  English  opera.  To 
Garrick  the  stage  is  indebted  for  a  revival  of  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare ;  and  to  Sheridan  f<»r  a  <le8cription  of 
comedy  that,  to  tlie  polish  and  wit  of  theanlhors  of  the 
Congreve  and  Farqiilmr  scluad,  added  hunionms  ami 
characteristic  dialogue.  George  Colnian  the  Elder,  and 
his  son.  Geo. Colnian  the  Younger,  both  contrihuie<l ad¬ 
mirable  comedie.s  to  the  rich  repertory  of  the  drama; 
and  Maturin,  Lord  Byron,  C(.deridg«',  and  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  were  theautlmrs  tff  the  tragedies  produced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  cent.  The  two  Kembles  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  E«lniuiid  Kean,  Charles  Young,  and  Miss 
O’Neil,  were  of  the  same  era,  one  of  the  iiu)st  brilliant 
of  which  the  English  stage  can  boast.  The  last  attempt 
to  maintain  a  high  school  of  tragic  art  was  made  by 
Mr.  Macready,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1842.  The  events  of 
the  last  fifty  years  are  not  matters  of  history,  therefore 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  At  present,  English 
literature  would  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  drama, 
for  the  English  stage  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
translations  from  the  French. 

Draw'bridaro,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Dorchester 
CO. ;  pop.  1,087. 

Dray'ColiMville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Union 
CO. ;  pop.  1,804. 

Dron'iioii*H  Kitlge,  in  Kenttudey,  a  precinct  of  Henry 
CO. ;  pop.  797. 

l>roH'ba(*h,  in  Minnejtota,  a  twp.  of  Winona  co. ;  p.  311. 

I>row,  in  Moiue,  a  j)laiitation  of  Penobscot  co.;  pop.  85. 

l>rift'wo<Ml.  in  liuliami,  a  twp,  of  Jackson  co. ;  poj).922. 

(Meek)  Drilling  or  boring 
implements  used  to  ascertain  th©  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  he  excavated  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  earthw’ork,  coiisi.st  of  the  horing-to<d  jiroper,  which 
is  of  wrought  iron,  steeled  at  the  cutting  edges  and 
points, and  about  three  feet  h>ng;  and  the  lengthening- 
rods,  which  are  Sipiare  bars,  usually  alM»ut  ten  feet 
long,  and  terminated  by  screws,  so  that  tln-y  can  h© 
connected  together,  or  to  the  horing-tool  proper.  'lh.< 
uppermost  rod  can  he  attached  to  a  long  horizontal 
bar  about  six  feet  long,  driven  by  twm  men,  an<l  also  to 
a  block  and  tjwkle  by  which  the  rods  may  he  hauled  up 
when  required.  The  working  ]'ait  of  the  to«d  is  of  va¬ 
rious  forms;  the  w’hich  is  usetl  for  all  ordinary 

earths  and  soft  rocks,  is  a  cylinder  about  3)^  im  lies  in 
diameter,  with  an  open,  sliarp-i-dged  slit  along  on© 
side,  and  slightly  contracted  at  the  lower  end,  w  liich 
sometimes  terminates  in  a  gimlet :  the  womi  is  a  sharp- 
piiinted  spiral,  used  for  rocks  to*)  hard  fur  tlie  auger, 
the  latter  being  use*l  after  it  t'>  enlarge  the  bore  and 
bring  up  the  fragments.  M  hen  the  rock  is  very 
liard,  A  jumper  is  used  —  that  is,  a  kiml  of  chisel  w  ith 
a  sharp  edge,  worked  by  raising  it  a  short  distance  and 
letting  it  dr«)p,  turning  it  a  little  way  round  after  each 
Mow.  Drilling-machines  have  been  lately  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  driving  heailings  in  tunnelling  through  hard 
rock.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  useil  in  making 
the  Mont  Cenis  ami  Uoosic  tnnmds,  wliich  are  niucli 
similar  to  eacli  other.  The  niaidiinerv  consi.^ts  of  a 
number  of  horizontal  junipers.  dnv»*n  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  blows  per  inimite  by  macbineiy,  moved  by 
air  conipre.^sed  by  hydraulic  nmehim-ry  near  the  outer 
end  of  the  mine  and  conveyed  into  the  inner  through  a 
pipe.  By  using  eight  jumpers  for  si.x  hours,  about  60 
holes  of  3  feet  long,  and  inch  diameter,  are  made  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  are  used  for  blasting  with 
powder. 

IFriiiks'btiry*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Blackw’ater 
township,  Pettis  co. ;  pop.  39. 

Urip'pin^;:  S|>rin{^,  in  Texas,  a  ]>recinct  of  Hays  co. ; 
pop.  450. 

IFri'verN,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  (Mke  co. ;  pop.  628. 
l>roiitheini,  {drdnt'him,)  or  Trondhjem,  h  seaport- 
town  of  Norway,  beautifully  situated  on  a  circular  bay 
at  the  mouth  o‘f  the  Drontheini  Fiord;  Lat.  63°  25' 48" 
N.,  Lon.  10°  23' 45"  E.  The  most  remarkable  edifices 
and  establishments  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  10:;3;  the 
palace  of  the  old  Norwegian  kings,  of  which  D  was 
the  capital ;  aud  a  museum,  including  a  picture-gallery 
and  a  library.  The  breweries  are  famous  for  a  beer 
w  hicli  is  largely  exported.  The  building-yards  fit  out 
vessels  which  bear  a  high  name  for  their  sailing  prop¬ 
erties.  Pop.  16,000. 

Droyls<lon*  {droilz'd/nj)  a  manuf.  town  of  England, 
CO.  Lancaster,  4  ni.  E.  of  Manchester.  Cotton-spiiiiiing 
is  conducted  here  on  an  extensive  scale.  Pop.  15,994. 
IFriim'iiioiid  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. ; 
pop.  568. 

Dry  Ilraiich,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Campbell  co. ; 
pop.  640. 

Dry  Creek,  in  A/ufcmna,  a  twp.  of  Blount  co. ;  pop.  442. 
Dry  Creek,  in  California,^  twp.  of  Sacramento  co. ; 

pop.  603.  / 

Dry  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  556. 
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I>ry  CreoU,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Howell  co, ;  pop, 
177. —  A  twp.  of  Maries  CO.';  jtop.  i'62. 

in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Benton  co. ;  pfp- 
—  A  district  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  946. — A  district 
of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  545. 

I>ry  ForU,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Lawrence  co. ; 

pop.  147.  ^  ^  . 

XPry  Fork,  in  THisI  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ; 
pop.  659. 

Dry  Grove,in  IlHnois,Atwp.  ofMcLoanco.;po/>.i,^6<. 
Dry  Dake,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co. ;  pop.  1,238. 
Dry  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  fchelby  co. ;  pop.  1,671. 
Dry  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Meuitee  co. ; 

pr>/).  639. 

Dry  Tortii'gfts,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Monroe  co. ; 

pop.  2^17 .  ^  i_  • 

Dry  Valley,  in  Nevada,  a  Tillage  of  Proche  township, 
Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  133. 

Dry'wooil,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Bourbon  co. ;  p.  lii^^- 
Dry  Wootl,  in  Missouri,  n  twp.  of  Vernon  co.  475. 
Dualine,  (tfn'aWiri.)  {Cbem.)  A  new  blasting  powder 
chietiy  consisting  of  nitrate  of  aiumonia  and  very  fine 
sawdust,  whicli  lias  been  anted  upon  by  nitro-sulphuric 
acid  and  is  said  not  to  be  decomposed  by  accidental 
contact  with  acids,  and  not  to  lose  any  of  its  properties 
in  cold  or  beat.  Its  explosion  does  not  produce  any 
noxious  gases,  and  it  will  burn  in  the  open  air  without 
exploding.  It  is  stated  that  the  former  has  advantages 
over  ordinary  gunpowder  in  cases  where  the  blasting  is 
to  be  done  in  solt  stone  or  coal ;  but  where  the  labor 
of  boring  is  difficult,  or  where  the  gaining  of  time  is 
of  much  importance,  and  where  tlie  blasting  is  carried 
on  in  very  hard  and  solid  rock,  such  as  in  most  forms 
of  tunnelling,  it  is  said  that  dynamite  is  to  be  preferred. 
Dublin,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pallas  co. ;  pop.  707. 
Dublin, in  ilarylaai,a,  dist.  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  1,454. 
Ducbon<|Uet',  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Auglaize  co.;p.  3,950. 
Duck  Bayou,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  283. 

Duck  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Stoddard  co. ;  pop. 

Duck  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Ktowah  co. ; 
pop.  372. 

Duck'water,  in  Krtada,  a  twp.  of  Nye  co.;  pop.  146. 
Dudley,  Charles  Eow.tRP,  (duii'le,)  un  American  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  B.  in  Staffordshire,  England,  1780.  Emi¬ 
grating  to  the  U.  States,  he  became  a  resident  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  1812,  and  filled  the  office  of  United  States 
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Senator  from  1828  to  1833.  He  founded  at  Albany  the 
well-known  Dudley  Observatory,  an  institute  largely 
enriched  after  ills  death  by  heiictactions  from  his 

widow.  D.  1841.  f  T  (T 

Dii<il<*y  l*SikO,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. , 

pop.  2y2.  -mil 

Duil'loy  villo*  in  ,AZa5awia,  a  twp.  of  TaUapo()8a  co. ; 

pop.  1,600.  ,  ^  , 

Diioast's,  in  NoriJi  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cabarrus  co. ; 

pop.  1.015.  ,  .  .  .  .  A 

Diier,  John,  (cfiPilr,)  a  distinginsheJ  American  jurist, 
B.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1782,  after  serving  as  one  ot  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  that 
State  in  1825,  he  became  chief -justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1857.  D.  1858.  Ilis 
reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  his  Law  and  Piactice  of 
Marine  Insurance,  9,  standard  authority  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  it  treats. 

Due  West,  in  sSouth  Carolina,  a  township  and  village 
of  Abbeville  co. ;  pop.  1,030. 

DiirtieWkin  Morylatid,  n  dist.  of  Charles  co. ;  jiop.  3,485. 
Duftii**8  Creek,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Erath  co. ; 
pop.  476. 

Du  ffy  in  A  lahama,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co. ;  p.  1 ,273. 

in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  sTohnson  co. ;  pop.  322. 
Du^  Roack  in  Georgia,  a  dist  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop.  574. 
Duke'(loill«  in  Temiessee,  a  dist.  of  M  eakley  co.;  p.  923. 
Duke*s  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ; 
pop.  1,026. 

Diin’bar.in  Minnesota,  a  twp.of  Faribault  co.; 
Diiubar^ton,  in  Mississippi,  a  precinct  of  Issaquena 
CO. ;  pop.  604. 

Diiii'ean,  in  a  twp.ofMonroe  co.ipop.i,^. 

Diiiicaii,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  974. 
Diinean,  in  Michigan, sitwp.  of  Cheboygan  co.;  pop.  831. 
Du  iioau,  in  i/mowri,  a  twp.  of  Sullivau  co. ;  pop.  1,064. 
Duiiean  aiiU  Hinton  Creek,  in  North  Carolina, 
a  twp.  of  Cieaveland  co. ;  pojy.  1,242. 

Duiieau*^  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  tw'p.  of  Ruth¬ 
erford  CO.;  p'p.999. 

Dnn'caiiyille,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Thomas  co. ;  pop. 
2,429. 

Diin'datr.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clifford  town¬ 
ship,  Susquehanna  co. ;  pop.  187. 

DuudeeS  in  O^jio,  a  village  of  Wayne  twp.,  Tuscara¬ 
was  co. ;  pop.  106. 

Dunk'liii,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co.; 
pop.  1,457. 


Du  iin's,  in  A  labama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ;  pop.  35«. 
Diiuu'h.  in  N.  Carntina,a  twp.  of  Eraiiklin  co. ;  pip.HMi. 
Duiiii'h  K«fk,  in  A'ort/i  Carolina,  a  t»p.  ol  Iraiisyl- 
vania  co. ;  pap  420. 

l>U|>ont.  S.IML-EL  EraNCIS,  (tioo-ponf',)  a  distirgmshed 
Ainoricaii  naval  officer,  B.  in  New'  Jersey,  1803.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  navy  in  his  youtli,  he  became  commander  in 
1845,  and  in  1861  was  given  the  charge  of  the  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the 
forts  wliich  commanded  Fort  Eoyal  Harbor,  S.  0..  and 
in  1862  became  rear  admiral.  In  the  year  tollowiiig, 
while  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  monitors,  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  with  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  vessels.  D.  1865. 

DurnnI',  in  Mississippi,  a  dist.  and  village  of  Holmes 
co. ;  pop.  4,861. 

Dur'biii's,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Edmondson  co. ; 

D^i  r'h’aiiiville,  in  Mw  York,  a  village  of  Oneida  and 
Madison  cos. ;  pop.  859.  ^ 

Du'shore,  in  J’erm  ,  a  borough  of  Snllivan  co. ;  p.  o76. 
Dutch  Bottom,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Cocke  co.; 
pop.  1,344. 

Dutch  Creek,  in  Aj  l'an..a»,  a  twp.  of  Tell  co. ;  pop.  466. 
Dutch  Fork,  in  S.  t'.,  a  twp.  of  Lexington  co.;  p.  1,362. 
Dutch  tiap.  a  canal,  or  “cut-off,”  constructed  upon 
the  .lames  Kiver,  below  Kichmond,  fa.,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Gen.  Butler,  during  the  late  Rebellion. 
Diitch'villc,  in  N.  C.,n  twp.  of  Granville  co.;  p.1,752. 
Itu't.y.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  673. 
Itu'val,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.,  cap.  Concepcion  ;  pep.  1,083. 
I>u  val,  in  HVst  nv<?jma,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  604. 
Dy'bcrry,  in  Peona.,a.  twp.  of  IVayne  co.:  puj).  1,196. 

ill  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Crittenden 

co. ;  pop.  1,247. 

Dy'cr,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co, ;  pop.  o72. 
Dyer,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  24- 
Dyer's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  35i. 
Dyuaiiiitc.  (din^uin-lt.)  (Chem.)  See  Blastino. 
Itysartsvillc,  {dis'drtzaiil,)  iuKorth  Carolina,  a  twp. 
of  McDowell  CO.;  pop.  767. 

D.ysodia,  (de-so'de-ah.)  [From  Gr.  dys,  faulty,  and  oso, 
i  smell.]  (Med.)  Fetid  emanations  from  the  mouth, 
nose,  lungs,  stomach,  axillse,  groins,  etc.  They  indicate 
bad  blood,  and  foul  secretions,  imperfect  depuration, 
retained  fecal  matters,  4c.  Judicious  bathing,  and  a 
proper  dietary,  with  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
will  remove  them. 


Dyspiioe'a,  Dys'phony,  n.  [Gr.  dys,  with  difficulty, 
and  pneo,  I  breathe.]  (Med.)  An  embarrassed  or  labori¬ 
ous  breathing.  It  is  owing  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
natural  and  healthy  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  be¬ 
tween  the  quantities  of  blood  and  air  in  the  lungs. 
When  the  quantity  of  atmosplieric  air  that  reaches  the 
lungs  is  by  any  means  diminished,  or  when  there  is 
more  venous  blood  sent  to  the  lungs  than  can  be  arte- 
rialized  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  inspiration,  then 
instinctive  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
airby  increasing  the  nniiiberof  actsof  inspiration.  Hence 
dyspnoea  may  arise  Ironi  a  number  ol  causes;  as  croup  or 
laryngitis,  diminishing  the  only  inlet  tor  the  air;_  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  lung,  or  any  otlier  means  by  which  its 
size  is  diminished,  or  it  is  rendered  less  spongy  ;  or  by  in¬ 
creased  action  of  the  heart.  The  physician  has  thus  to 
decide,  in  such  a  case,  whether  the  lieart  or  the  lungs  be 
at  fault  or  both,  or  neither,  and  to  pvescriho  accordingly. 


Dytic'ida;,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  coleopterous  in¬ 
sects,  the  Water-beetles,  or  Whirligig-beetles.  They  are 
pentamerous  coleoptera,  that  is,  have  all  the  tarst  five- 
jointed.  Their  general  form  is  oval.  The  respiratory 
organs  of  the  perfect  insect  are  not  adapted  to  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  air  from  water,  and  it  must  occasionally 
come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  where  it  rests  for  a  short 
time  back  downward,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  exposed  to  the  air.  the  openings  of  the  air- 
tubes  being  in  the  last  segment.  The  D.  are 
sively  voracious,  feeding  upon  any  kind  of  animal  tood, 
and  lioldly  attacking  creatures  larger  than  themselves. 
They  are  very  amusing  inmates  of  the  fresh- water  aqua¬ 
rium,  and  sniiietimes  live  in  it  for  a  year  or  two,  getting 
tame,  and  readily  coming  to  be  fed  with  small  earth¬ 
worms,  bits  of  beef,  Ac.  The  species  are  nnmerons,  and 
vary  much  in  size,  some  being  very  small,  and  some 
almost  2  inches  in  length.  Fig.  890'  represents  one  of  the 
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largest  species,  the  JSy^ 
daticus  interruptus,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  genus  of 
the  D.  All  the  species 
are  found  in  lakes, 
ditches,  marshes,  and 
the  still  parts  of  rivers. 

They  often  leave  the 
water  by  night,  and  can 
fly  well.  Their  larvae 
have  the  bofly  long 
and  tapering,  composed 
of  eleven  rings  or  seg¬ 
ments,  besides  the  head. 

They  hide  themselves 
in  the  earth,  in  cham¬ 
bers  which  they  make  for  themselves,  before  chang¬ 
ing  into  pupae. 


Fig.  890. — a  water-bbetle. 
{Hydaticu* 
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The  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  in  the  Roman 

alphabets.  In  the  Oreek  alphabet,  the  slender  E 
-^•(EiiXoe)  is  the  Sth  letter,  and  the  long  E  (Hrn) 

Is  the  7th  letter,  or  the  Sth,  If  the  stigma  be  included. 

In  English  it  has  five  sounds  :  long,  short,  open,  obtuse, 
and  obscure,  as  in  me.  men,  Ihrrt,  hrr,  and  Irrier.  As  a 
final  letter  it  is  generally  silent,  but  serves  to  lengthen 
the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  or,  at  least,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long.  In  German,  s  is 
long,  like  the  English  a  in /ufe,  in  ralrn,  predigm;  short 
like  s  in  mef,  in  rechty  rtnnm  ;  and  very  short,  or  almost 
silent,  in  hnffen.  haben.  The  long  English  sound  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Ereuch  and  German  I,  while  the  French 
nas.al  E  in  sm  and  cn  sounds  as  the  English  a  in  swan  ; 
and  the  French  sharp  E  is  represented  in  English  by  a, 
aiy  ay,  or  sy,  as  in  made,  mat'd,  say,  f 'tcy.  The  figured  E 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  ttiken  from  the  base 
of  the  nose,  'T',  its  sound  being  symbolic  of  breathing, 
and  hence  of  life.  Among  the  Greeks,  E,  .as  a  numeral, 
representeil  5,  and  with  a  mark  below  it,  5,000.  In  the 
calendar,  E  is  the  fifth  of  the  dominical  letters.  As  an  ab¬ 
breviation,  E  stands  in  Latin  for  syM's  Romanus,  tgregius, 
mrritns.  ei gn,  tditin  :  and  in  English  for  tast,  eUctricilg, 
and  excAlfnci’..  On  Prussian  coins  it  designates  Konigs- 
berg;  on  those  of  .Austria,  Carlsburg  in  Transylvania; 
and  on  those  of  France,  Tours.  In  syllogisms,  A  —  us- 
serit,  F) 

Tho  .3d  note  or  sound  of  the  natural  diatonic 
Bcaie,  or  the  Sth  string  in  the  chromatic  scale;  — called 
me  in  vocal  music. 

E.  a  Latin  prefix;  same  a.s  Ex,  q.  v. 

Each,  (ieh.)a.  [A  S.  tIc  ;  Scot.  M-;  Ran.  effc;  A.S^ 
e;.a.]  Every  one  ofeacli  number  separately  considered 
or  tre.ated  ;  eitlier  of  two. 

Rieli  other,  used  in  a  correspondent  sense,  whetlier  ot 
two  or  of  a  greater  number. 

’Tis  said  they  eat  each  other."  —  Shake. 

Ead'Uh.  n.  .«ame  as  Eddish,  7.  r. 

E.l'-er,  ie'ger.)  a.  [Fr.  aiqre  ;  Lat.  aerr.  aens  ;  n  ■  egr.\ 
Anient;  excited  by  fervent  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
object;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform, or  gain;  infi.imed  by 
desire;  earneslly  wishing  or  longing;  vehement;  hot; 
impetuous;  fervent;  zealous;  impatient. 

••  My  soul '»  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray."  -  Cibher. 

—Sharp  ;  keen  ;  severe;  biting. 

It  Is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air."  —  Shahs. 

_ Brittle;  not  ductile;  inflexible;  as,  eaycr  gold.  —  Locke. 

Ea'sror.  n.  Same  as  Boue,  7-  v. 

Ea'"crly,  or/r.  Ardently;  earnestly;  impatiently; 
with  prompt  zeal;  impetuously;  with  great  ardor  of 
desire  or  inclination  ;  keenly  ;  as,  to  run  eagerlg  to  re- 
ceive  monev.  . 

Ea'^-oriiess,  v.  Quality  or  state  of  being  eager;  ar¬ 
dent  desire  to  do,  pursue,  or  olrfairi  anything :  animated 
aeal;  vehement  longing  ;  earnestness ;  keenness;  avidity. 

“  The  mutual  warmth  aod  eagemw  of  love.”  —  Addison. 
Easle,  (e'gh)  n.  [Fr.  aigl-.]  (Zool.)  See  AquiliNuE. 

{Hist.)  The  eagle  was  borne  as  a  standard  by  many 
nations  of  antiquity. 

The  first  who  assumed 
it,  according  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  were  the  Per¬ 
sians;  it  was  used  by 
the  Romans  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history, 
but  was  first  adopted  as 
their  sole  ensign  in  the 
consulate  of  C.  Marius, 

{Fliny,  X.  4.)  The  Ro¬ 
man  eagles  were  gold  or 
silver  figures  in  relievo, 
about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon ;  and  were  borne 
on  the  tops  of  spears, 
with  their  wings  dis¬ 
played,  and  frequently 
with  a  thunderbolt  in 
their  talon.s.  When  the 
army  marched,  the  eagle 
was  always  visible  to 
the  legions;  and  when 
it  encamped,  the  eagle 
was  placed  before  the 
prsetorium  or  tent  of  the  general.  The  eagle  on  the  sum 
mlt  of  Ml  ivory  stafif  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  coiwu- 
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lar  dignity.  In  modern  times  the  United  States,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  •v  <  ifffi  >f 

France^  have  a^iopted  ^  ^ 

found  on  ancient  coins 
ami  tuc(la|8 ;  ^pecmlly 

an  emblem  of  forti  tiuie 

liaving  been  borne  on  892. 

the  legionary  standard  of  the  united  st.vtrs. 

of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  U.  States  have  adopted  the  Bald  Eagle.  Hahftus 
pf^lagicus  (see  II  alietus),  tlie  largest  species  of  fishiug  or 
sea-eagles,  which  is  very  large¬ 
ly  distributed  over  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  is  remarkably  noble  in 
aspect.  {Fig.  892).  The  eagle 
of  Russia  is  or,  with  two  lieuds 
displayed,  sable,  eacli  ducally 
crowned  of  the  field  ;  the  whole 
imperially  crowned,  beaked,  and 
membered,  gules.  The  eagle  of 
Austria  is  also  displayed  with 
two  heails ;  the  Prus.sian  eagle 
has  one  only. 

(roiw.t.)  A  gold  coin  of  tho 
U.  i^tates,  widcli  for  all  sums 
whatever  is  a  legal  tender  of  I’uy- 
ment  for  ten  dollars.  It  weighs 

258  grains  of  standard  fineness  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  1000 


Fig.  893. 
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parts  by  weiglit.  lM)l)  shall  he  of  pure  metal,  and  lOO  of 
alloy  consisting  of  silver  and  copper.  —  See  Dollar, and 

n  tLF-EAOLE. 

{Or^trrs  of  l‘nighthnod.)  The  order  of  the  Black  Eagle 
of  Prussia  was  founded  by  Frederick  I.,  on  his  corona¬ 
tion  day.  Jan.  17.  1701.  The  number  of  kiiight.s  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  was  originally 
30,  lint  it  is  now  unlimited.  They  mu.''t  prove  tlieir 
noble  descent  for  4  generations  through  U>tli  parents. 
Tlie  insignia  of  the  order  consists  ot  an  octagonal  cross 
of  blue  enamel,  and  a  black  eagle,  displayed  between 
each  of  the  arms  of  the  cros.s.  The  cross  is  suspended 
!>y  a  hroad  rihhon  of  orange  color  across  the  lelt  shoul¬ 
der,  and  it  is  accompanied  bv  an  embroidered  silver  star 
fastened  on  the  left  hreast.  Tlie  B.  F.  being  the  highest 
order  in  Prussia,  no  member  of  it,  with  tho  exception 
of  foreign  princes  and 
knights  of  St.  John, 
is  permitted  to  wear 
any  other  order  along 
with  it;  and  as  it  is 
generally  granted 
only  to  those  who  are 
expected  to  be  about 
the  person  of  the  king, 
no  one  who  liolds  it 
is  permitted  to  travel 
from  the  court  more 
than  twenty  German 
miles  without  giving 
notice.  —  The  order 
of  the  Rfd  EagU.  or 
of  sincerity.,  was 
founded  in  Prussia  by 
George  William,  here¬ 
ditary  prince  of  Ans- 
pach  and  Bayreuth, 
in  1705;  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  by  George  Fre<l- 
erick  Charles,  July  ^  •  *i  • 

13  1734.  In  1791  Frederick  William  II.  erected  this 
into  the  second  Prussian  order,  and  it  was  reorganized 
in  1810  and  1830.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  white 
enamelled  Maltese  cross,  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown, 
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with  the  Brandenburg  eagle  In  the  corner.  In  order  te 
be  received  into  the  black.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  decorated  with  the  White  Eagle. 
{Astron.)  See  Aquila  et  Antinous. 

in  III.,  a  poet-vill.  and  township  of  Ln  Salle  co., 
abl.  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ottawa ;  of  township  abt.  1,600. 
— A  township  of  Ogle  co. 

Kns'lo*  in  Iowa,  u  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 

In  hnl..  a  township  of  B<K)ne  co. :  ppp.  abt,  2,400, 
Ea^lo.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  abt. 

1.)  in.  W.  by  N.  of  l>ansing;  pf>p.  about  1,400. 

Ka^io,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  Sibley 
CO.,  ulwmt  20  111.  W.  by  S.  of  Henderson. 

Fa^lc*  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

in  New  York,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  about 
15  m.  S.S.W.  of  M'arsaw:  p^p.  aliout  2,700, 

Eagle*  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt,  1.800. 
— A  post-town.ship  of  Hancock  co.,  about  82  ui.  N.W,  by  N, 
of  Columbus;  p<g>.  about  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Vinton  co. :  pop.  about  900. 

Ka^lo*  in  Vennsyh'ania.  a  ]iost  office  of  Warren  co. 

in  Wisconsin,  a  township  ot  Richland  co. 

— A  post-village  ami  township  of  Wankesliaco.,  abt.  36  m. 

W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee:  total  pop.  about  1,900. 

Kaji^lo  BrifltS'e*  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Rensselaer  co. 
Kftglo  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
about  18  m.  N.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Ka^lo  City,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Union  co. 

Eafli'lo  ^'litr,  in  (it'firgia.  a  post-office  ot  Walker  co. 
Ea;ilo  Clitls.  in  a  villag**  of  Monroe  co.,  on 

the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  115  m.  S.S.W.  of  Springfield. 
Eng’lo  Croc'K,  in  Indiana,  rising  in  Boone  co.,  and 
after  a  general  S.K.  course  enters  the  W.  Fork  of  IVhito 
River  below  Indianapolis,  in  Marion  co. 

— A  post-to'vnship  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

]2a;;'lc  CrooU,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Scott  CO.,  on  file  Minnesota  River,  about  22  m.  S.W.  of 
St.  Paul;  pop.  of  townsiiip  niiout  800. 

Eaffle  C’reek*  in  Ohio.,  enters  Blanciiard'a  Fork  at 
Findley,  in  Hancock  co. 

—Another,  enters  the  Ohio  River,  near  Ripley,  in  Brown  co. 
Eajfle  Croek,  in  Ortgun.  traverses  Union  co.,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Powder  River,  about  50  in.  E.  of  Lu  Grande. 

— A  post-'iffice  of  Clackamas  co. 

Ea;;le-<*ye<K  {FgUld.)  a.  Sharj^ighted  a.s  an  eagle; 
having  a*ii  acute  or  penetrating  sight;  disceining;  pos¬ 
sessing  acute  intellectual  vision. 

Ea^ie  Foundry,  in  Penn.,  a  P.  0.  of  Huntingdon  co. 
Ea^'le  Fur'iiarOa  in  Tt'nne»see.  a  post-village  of  Roan 
CO.,  af'out  140  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Eajs'lo  Orovc,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Elbert  co. 
Eaji’l^  <»rove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Wright  co. 
Eayl<^  Harlx^r,  in  Michigan.  s\  ptist-village  ot  Hough¬ 
ton  CO.,  on  a  fine  hay  of  Lake  Superior,  abt.  375  ni.  N.W. 
of  Lansing.  It  is  iii  the  vicinity  of  some  very  rich  cop¬ 
per  mines.  Pop.  about  1,900. 

Ea;;'l<i^  Harbor,  in  New  }  or/.*,  a  post-village  of  Orleana 
CO  abt.  57  Ill.  E.N.E.  of  Buffalo  ;  pop.  about  800. 
Ea'gle-hawk,  n.  {Zwl.)  The  English  name  of  the 
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Fig.  896.— THE  crested  eaqia 
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genus  Morphmut,  or  Spizactm,  family  of  Falc.fmid(f,  in¬ 
cluding  eagles  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  charac* 
terized  by  short  wings,  long  slender  legs  (birsi),  and  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  toes  and  claws.  They  are  natives  of 
warm  climates,  chiefly  of  South  America.  The  Crested 
Kagle,  Morphnus  cristatus  (fig*  896)  of  Guiana,  may  be 
given  as  type  of  the  genus. 

Faffle  Hill,  in  Kmlud.y,  a  post-office  of  Owen  co. 
£a;rle  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Conuaught,  co.  of  Mayo, 
in  Ireland,  about  4  m.  W.S.W.  of  Erris-Ilead.  It  has  2 
light-houses,  Lat.  54^  7'  N.,  Lon.  10°  6' • 

Ea^le  Island  Point,  in  ^fain€.  alight-house  mark¬ 
ing  the  N.E.  entrance  into  Penobscot  Bay. 

Pn^lo  I^tiKo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  ill  co. 

Kasf  le  I^aUe,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Colorado  co. 
Ea^^le  I..akes,  The,  in  Maine,  lying  in  Aroostook  and 
Penobscot  cos.  _  ^ 

Easrle  Hills,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Iredell  co. 
Er;?1^  Hills,  in  AVio  I'oTk,  a  1*.  0.  of  Rensselaer  co. 
Earle  Hills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Vinton  co. 

Hills,  in  U7sco»«m,  a  township  of  Buflalo  co., 
on  the  Missis.-^ippi  River ;  pop.  about  *^90. 

Earle  Honn'lain.  the  highest  of  the  Mourne  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  Ulster,  co.  Down,  Ireland.  It  is  about  2,084  feet 
high. 

Eaffle'-owl.  n.  (Z^>67.)  See  Bubo. 

Earle  Pass,  in  T^'xas,  a  post-village,  cap.  oi  Maverick 
co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  abt.  450  m.  S.IV.  of  Austin  City  ; 
pop.  about  400.  . 

Earle  Point,  or  Elkhorn  Grove,  in  Hhnois,  a  post- 
village  of  Ogle  CO.,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

Earle  Point,  in  Fennuylx'an/a,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 
Earl^  Point,  in  iriscoMStV?,  a  township  of  Chippewa 
co. ;  pop.  about  550. 

Ea'rl<^P<>***’  ^  village  of  Morgan  co.,  on  the 

Mu.skingum  River,  ah«)nt  18  m.  S.  ot  Zanesville. 
Ea'riC“**ay^  A  large  species  of  ray-fish,  the 

miller,  Milliobatis  aquilla. 

Eiirle  Kiver.  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Scott  co.,  flows 
N.W.  through  Owen  co.,  then  S.W.  between  Owen  and 
Carroll  cos.,  into  the  Kentucky  River. 

Earl^  River,  in  Michigan,  n  post-village,  cap.  of 
weetiaw  co.,  on  Lake  Superior,  about  3j5  m.  N.^^.of 
Lansing.  ,  a 

Earle  River,  in  iriscon^m,  rises  in  Richland  co.,  ana 
flows  S.  into  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Earle  Rock,  in  Idaho,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co. 
Earle  Rock,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Make 
co.,  about  14  in.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Earl<^  Rook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Ve¬ 
nango  co. 

Earlesfield,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 
Ea**'le*s  Here,  in  Pcnn.«yfra/iia,a  P.O.  of  Sullivan  co. 
Earle’s  Xest.  The,  a  rock  in  Munster,  co.  Kerry,  Ire¬ 
land,  between  the  Upper  and  Middle  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
and  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Killarney.  It  is  1,300  feet  high, 
and  almost  perpendicular. 

Earle-sirht^'d.  a.  Having  a  penetrating  sight. 
Ea^’loss.  n.  A  female  e.igU*. 

Earle-stone,  n.  {.Min.)  A  variety  of  argillaceous  iron 
ore,  having  a  concentric  structure,  and  occiisionally  so 
decomposed  as  to  contain  a  loose  kernel,  that  rattles 
w’lien  shaken.  It  derive.s  its  name  from  the  fancy  en¬ 
tertained  by  some,  that  the  stone  was  the  egg  of  the 
eagle,  the  internal  nodule  being  the  embryo  eaglet. 

Ea'r^Ct- A  young  or  diminutive  eagle. 

Ea'r^^^^^'vn.  in  Indiana,  a  pt>st-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
about  21  111.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Earl<^l^W*i.  \\\  Indian  y’ernVorv.  a  village  of  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Nation,  about  160  miles  M’.S.W.  of  Little  Rock, 

A  rk 

Eagie  Villase,  in  Indiana,  ft  village  of  Boone  co., 
iibont  14  111.  N.W.  of  Indianiipolis. 

ill  .^’I’ln  York,  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  CO.,  ftiioiit  3S  In.  S.K.  of  BiilTalo. 

Ea'ifi’l4.ville.  in  Omn.’cHf^ut.  a  post-village  of  Tolland 
CO.,  on  the  Williiimiitic  Kiver,  about  22  miles  E.  of 
Hartford.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Easleville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Aabtabula  co., 
on  .Mill  t.lreek,  almiit  200  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 
Eatrlovillo.  in  Y.-nnsylvania.  a  village  of  Centre  co., 
on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  alioiit  100  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
— A  post-ollice  of  Moiitgoiiiery  co. 

Eajsleville.  in  Trnncusfe,  a  post-village  of  Williamson 
co.,  about  30  111.  S.  of  Nasliville. 

Ea'-lovillt*.  in  Wisconxin.  a  village  of  Milwaukee  co. 

_ A^village  of  Waiikesba  co.,  about  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  See  Evglk. 

Ea's'Ic*w4*<M*.  "•  The  fragrant  wood  of  Alwylon  agal- 
lochum,  used  by  the  Asi.itics  for  buriiiiig  as  incense. 
Eagre,  (c'gir,)  n.  A  tidal  plienoinenoii  seen  in  sestuaries. 
Sc6  Bore 

Eakiit,  in  f^nnsylrania,  >i  P-  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 
Eal'<l^i*i*iaii,  n.  Old  spelling  of  Alderman,  q.  v. 

Eaii«  r.  a.  or  n.  See  Yean. 

Eaii'liiir*  See  Ye  vnling.  ,  ,  . 

Ear,  n.  S.  ear,  aehher ;  P.  aar ;  Ger.  A  spike 

of  grain;  as,  “The  corn  is  in  the  ear.” — Lady  Puff'enn. 
— V.  n.  To  form  ears,  as  corn ;  to  shoot  into  spike-like 
processes. 

Ear,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  erian;  Gr.  ardo;  High  Ger.  erren,  to 
plough;  Icel.  <ir,  ploughing.]  To  plough;  to  till;  to 
cultivate  the  soil  by  cutting  and  turning  over. 

"The  field  of  love,  with  plough  of  virtue  ear'd."— Fairfax. 

Ear,  n.  [A.  S.  eare;  Ger.  ohr ;  Teel,  eyra;  Gr.  ons  ;  At. 
xun,  the  ear  ]  The  organ  which  gives  the  faculty  of 
hearing  to  both  men  ami  animals,  by  which  sound  is 
perceived;  and,  in  general,  both  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  part  is  understood  by  the  term.  (See  below,  \  Anat. 
and  Physiol.) 


_ The  power  of  distinguishing  sounds,  and  judging  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  as,  a  fine  ear  for  music. 

••  Slie  has  a  delicate  ear,  and  her  voice  is  music."  —  Richardean. 
—A  favorable  hearing;  heed ;  attention ;  regard;  disposi¬ 
tion  to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard. 

*•  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice.  ■“  Shake, 

_ Anything  resembling  an  ear  or  ears;  a.«,  the  ears  of  a 

water-can.  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

About  the  ears.  Tieur  at  hand:  close  to;  in  neighbor¬ 
hood. —  By  the  ears,  in  close  contact  or  proximity;  — 
hence,  to  set  by  the  ears,  to  be.  by  the  ears,  to  quaiTol ;  to 
squabble;  to  fight;  to  contend;  to  scuffle. 

“  A  mean  rascal  sets  otheru  tc:  st’-er  by  the  ears,  without  fight- 
ing  himself."  — X\£’^tranffe. 

Up  to  the  ears,  deeply  in'^clv3d;  extremely  absorbed; 
nearly  overwhelmed;  as,  be  up  to  the  ears  in  debt. 

•*Cp  to  the  ears  in  love  with  a  fine  lady."  —  L Estrange. 

{Anat.  and  Physiol)  As  it  exists  in  man  an<l  mam¬ 
malia,  tlie  ear  consists  of  three  parts  ;  the  external  ear, 
the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  and  the  internal  ear,  or 
labyrinth.  The  external  ear  consists  of  an  expanded, 
trumpet-shaped,  cartilaginous  structure,  called  tho  pin¬ 
na  or  aun'cle.  which  collects  the  sounds,  and  a  tube 
which  conveys  these  sounds  to  the  internal  ear.  {Fig. 


P,y.  896.  —  THE  EAR. 

A.  External  Cartilage.  B.  Auditory  Passage.  C.  Tympanum  and 
Eustachian  Tube.  D.  Stapus,  Incus,  and  Malleus,  b,  &emi- 
circular  Canals.  F,  Cochlea  or  Shell. 

896.)  The  pinna  or  auricle  consists  of  an  uneven 
of  yellow  cartilage,  covere*!  with  integiiment,  and  fix®d 
to  the  margin  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  It  is 
of  an  oval  forn:,  with  the  margin  folded,  and  tho  larger 
end  placed  upward.  The  round,  rini-like  margin  is  called 
the  helix,  the  depression  immediately  within  wliich  be¬ 
ing  the  grc'ove  or  fossa  of  the  helix.  M  ithin  the  latter 
is  a  large  elevation,  calleii  tlie  antihelix,  which  present.s 
at  tho  upper  part  a  well-marked  depression  — the  fossa 
of  the  Hiitihelix.  In  the  centre  of  the  pinna  is  a  deep 
hollow,  named  the  concha,  which  conducts  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  In  front  of  that  holloNv 
is  a  projection  of  a  triangular  shape,  calle«!  the  tragus; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hollow,  rather  below  the 
level  of  the  tragus,  is  another  projection  —  the  anfifra- 
gus.  Inferiorly,  the  pinna  is  terminated  by  a  soft,  pen¬ 
dulous  part.  Called  the  lobulr.  The  auditory  canal,  nieatus 
auditorius  externus,  or  the  tube  h.v  which  sound  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  pinna  to  the  internal  ear.  or  tympanum, 
about  inches  in  length,  and  is  formed  partly  by  bone, 
ami  partly  by  cartilage  and  membrane.  Its  direction  is 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is  somewhat  bent 
downwanls  towards  the  middle,  so  that  it  is  ratlier  higher 
there  than  at  eitluT  extremity.  In  shape  it  is  rather  flat¬ 
tened!  from  before  ha(■kwa^d^,  and  it  is  narrowest  at  the 
bent  part.  The  cartilaginous  portion  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  ami  is  formed  by  tlie  cartilage  ot  the  concha 
and  tragus  being  projectodl  inward  to  the  circuniference 
of  tho  auditory  passage,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attuch<‘d. 
Tho  osseous  portion  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  incli 
ill  length,  ami  is  narrower  tlian  the  cartilaginous  part. 
Its  outer  extremity  is  dilated,  and  rough  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  circumference,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
cartilage  of  tho  pinna.  The  inner  eml  is  less  dilated 
than  the  outer.  an<l  is  sloped,  so  that  the  anterior  wall 
juts  out  bevoncl  the  posterior  by  about  two  line.s;  it  is 
marked,  except  at  its  upper  part,  by  a  narrow  groove, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  meml>rana  tympani-  The  skin 
lining  the  auditory  canal  is  very  thin,  and  is  continued 
over  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  pellicle,  forming  ;8  )Ut*T  covering.  Around  the 
entrance  of  the  nieatui  .re  some  fine  hairs:  ami  there 
are  also  ceruminous  gl  n*  s  which  secrete  the  ear-wax, 
and  open  on  the  surface  by  separate  orifices.  The  mid 
die  ear,  or  tympanum,  is  an  irregular  cavity  situated 
within  the  petrous  bone,  and  interposed  between  the 
meatus  auditorius  and  the  labyrinth  or  inner  ear.  It 
is  filled  with  air.  and  communicates  with  the  pharynx 
by  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  traversed  by  a  chain 
of  small  inovjiMe  hones,  which  conneet  the  memhrana 
tympani  with  the  labyrinth,  and  serve  to  convey  the 
vibrations  communicated  to  the  membrana  tympani 
across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  tlie  internal  ear. 
The  outer  boundary  of  the  cavity  is  formed  by  the  mem¬ 
hrana  tympani.  an«'i  by  a  small  portion  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  bone.  This  membrane  is  a  thin,  semi-transparent 
substance,  nearly  oval  in  form,  separating  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  from  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  canal. 
It  is  placed  obliquely  across  the  meatus,  or  at  an  angle  of 
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about  4.5  degrees,  Its  outward  plane  looking  downwards. 
The  Eusta- 
chi  an  tube 
is  the  chan¬ 
nel  througli 
which  air  is  o 
conveyed 
from  the  pha¬ 
rynx  to  the 
tympanum. 

It  is  about 
1]/^  Inch  in 
length,  and 
is  (lirected 
down  w  ards 
and  inwards 
to  the  pha¬ 
rynx.  Like 
the  meatus 
auditorius.  it 
is  ]>artly  osse¬ 
ous  and  part- 

ly  cartilatjin-  p  gg^ 

ous  111  text-  ^ 

u  r  e.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  os^icuia  au- 

sniall  bon ‘S  ditus,  and  THEIR  muscles.  (Magnified.) 
or  ossicles  of  a  a,  cavity  of  tbe  tyrapanum  :  h.  merabraoa 
the  tvnipan-  tympani.  or  rather  the  osseous  circle  to  which  it 

iim  5irp  thrfft  i3  attached ;  c,  handle  of  thc  malleus,  resting  on 

uin  JUf  middle  of  the  memhrana  tympani:  d.  head 

in  number  malleus,  articulating  with  the  incus;  «, 

(fig. 897)— the  long  handle  of  the  malleus,  passing  into  the 

malleus  in-  creuoidal  fissure  (the  anterior  muscle  of  the  mal- 

r  n  «  and  1‘^us  is  attached  to  it) ;  /.  iniernal  muscle  of  the 

f  *  *  T1  malleus;  g.  anvil ;  k.  lenticular  bones;  »,  stapes; 

stapes.  Ihe  mugculus  stapedius. 
malleus,  or 

mallet,  consists  of  a  head,  net'k,  handle,  and  two  pro¬ 
cesses,  a  long  and  a  short.  The  so  called  irom  its 

resemblance  to  an  anvil,  hut  which  rather  resembles  a 
molar-tooth  with  two  fangs,  one  of  them  longer  than 
the  other,  and  bent  to  one  side,  consists  of  a  body  and 
two  processes.  The  stapes,  or  stirrup,  consists  of  a  head, 
neck,  two  branches,  and  a  base.  These  small  bones  are 
connected  together,  and  with  tho  tympanum,  by  liga¬ 
ments,  and  moved  by  small  muscles.  The  handle  of 
the  malleus  is  attached  externally  to  the  membrana 
tympani;  its  head  articulates  with  the  body  of  the 
incus.  The  shorter  process  of  the  incus  is  received  into 
an  aperture  of  what  are  termed  the  mastoid  cells,  the 
long  process  curving  downwards  and  ending  in  a  rounded 
convex  point,  where  it  articulates  with  the  head  of  the 
stapes.  This  last  lias  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
crura  or  branches  directed  forwards  and  backwards; 
and  its  base  is  fixed  over  the  fe7iestra  ovalis  of  the 
internal  wall  of  the  tympanum.  This  is  a  reniform 
opening  leading  from  the  tympanum  into  the  vestibule, 
the  opening  being  closed  by  the  delicate  lining  mem¬ 
brane  common  to  both  cavities.  The  inner  and  funda¬ 
mental  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  called  the 
labyi'inth,  and  consists  of  tlireo  parts  —  the  vestibule, 
the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  cavities  channelled  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  petrous  bone,  communicating  externally  wdth  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  internally  with  the  meatus 
auditorius  iiiternus,  which  conbiins  the  auditory  nerve. 
\Vithin  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  contained  the  mem¬ 
branous  labyrinth,  upon  wliich  the  ramifications  of  the 
auditory  nerve  arc  distribntc<l.  Tlie  vestibule  is  the 
common  central  cavity  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and  is 
placed  behind  the  cochlea,  hut  in  front  of  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals.  It  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  meas¬ 
ures  about  l-5th  inch  in  different  directions,  but  is  nar¬ 
rowest  from  without  inwards.  In  its  anterior  wall  is  a 
large  oval  opening  leading  to  the  eoclilea;  and  in  its 
posterior  and  tuperior  walls  arc  five  openings,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  the  semicircular  canals.  These 
are  three  bony  canals  situated  above  and  la  hind  the 
vestibule.  They  are  of  unequal  lengtii,  and  r!ioH.sure 
about  l-20th  inch  in  diameter;  but  the  ends  of  each  are 
dilated  just  before  opening  into  the  vestibule,  the  one 
end  in  each  being  more  dilated  tlian  the  other,  ami 
called  the  ampulla.  They  describe  the  greater  part  of 
a  circle,  and  all  open  at  both  ends  into  the  vestibule, 
the  ends  of  two  of  them,  however,  coalescing.  From  a 
difference  in  the  direction  taken  by  these  canals,  they 
have  been  named  tlie  superior  and  posterior  vertical, 
and  tho  horizontal.  The  cochlea,  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  snail's  shell,  is  conical  in  form,  and 
jdaced  almost  liorizontally  in  front  of  the  vestibule. 
Its  length  is  about  ^  inch,  and  its  width  at  tho  base 
about  the  same.  It  consists  of  an  axis  or  centre,  of  a 
canal  winding  spirally  round  it  for  two  turns  and  a  lialf 
from  tho  base  to  the  apex,  and  of  a  delicate  lamina, 
contain«*d  within  the  canal,  which  follows  its  windings, 
and  subdivides  it  into  two  passages.  When  ineasured 
along  the  outer  side,  the  canal  is  about  long, 

and  its  diameter  at  the  beginning  about  l-lOth  inch, 
but  gradually  diminishing  to  half  that  size  towards  the 
other  end.  The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  labyrinth, 
including  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  passages  of 
the  cochlea,  is  lined  with  a  thin  fibrous  membrane,  the 
outer  surface  of  which  adheres  closely  to  the  hone,  while 
the  inner  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  epithelium, 
like  that  on  serous  membranes,  and  secretes  a  thin 
serous  fluid,  called  the  liquor  cofunnii,  or  perilymph. 
This  fluid  fills  the  pjvssages  of  tho  cochlea,  and  surrounds 
the  membranous  labyrinth.  This  last  is  a  membranous 
structure  inclosed  within  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and 
separated  from  its  lining  membrane  by  the  perilymph. 
It  is  confined  to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals, 
having  the  general  form  of  the  surrounding  bony  parts, 
and  is  composed  of  a  closed  sac  with  rather  a  complex 
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form,  containing  a  fluid  called  the  endolymph.  That 
part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  contained  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule  consists  of  two  rounded  portions,  which,  though 
closely  connected  together,  appear  to  be  distinct  sacs, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  the  utricle.^  or  common  linns, 
being  situated  at  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
vestibule;  the  other,  the  saccaic,  is  smaller  and  rounder, 
and  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  Sinall  calcareous  nuisses.  consisting  of  minute 
rounded  anti  elongated  grains  of  cai  bonate  of  lime,  are 
situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  wall  of  the  utricle  and 
Bjiccule.  The  auditory  nerve,  which  is  distributed  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  enters  by  tlie  meatus 
aiiditorius  interims,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  viz., 
an  anterior  for  the  ct»chlea,  and  a  posterii>r  for  the 
membranous  labyrinth.  The  cochlear  branch  divides 
at  the  base  of  the  iuihHoIus  or  axis  into  numerous  tsvigs, 
that  enter  the  apertures  in  that  body,  whence  they  are 
directe<l  outwards.  The  vestibular  branch  divides  into 
three  bninches,  which  proceed  to  tlie  membranous  laby¬ 
rinth,  and  ramify  themselves  on  the  walls  of  the  sacs, 
some  of  the  fine  filaments  passing  througli  the  otolith 
or  calcareous  mass,  and  others  outside  of  it.  —  The  sense 
of  hearing  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  refinement  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  Tlie  impressions  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
versant  arise  wholly  from  peculiar  undulations,  pro- 
p:ig.ile<l  in  obedience  to  ordinary  laws,  in  the  medium 
in  which  the  animal  lives, «ind  impinging  more  or  less 
imnie<liately  on  a  sensitive  part.  The  trninpet-like 
pinna  or  auricleof  the  external  ear  serves  to  collect  the 
sound,  w’hich  is  then  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  to  the  membiaiia  tympani.  This 
is  thrown  into  vibration,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
malleus,  and  is  CJirried  by  the  incus  and  stapes  to  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  From  this  last  the 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
memitranous  labyrinth,  taken  up  by  the  fine  filament.s 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The 
use  of  the  small  calcareous  masses  in  the  sacs  is  to 
strengthen  the  sonorous  undulations,  an<l  to  comniuni 
cate  to  the  nerves  stronger  impulses  tlian  the  lymph 
alone  could  impart.  The  range  of  hearing  differs  very 
much  in  different  indivMuals.  Sounds  uiiperceived  by 
some  are  readily  heard  by  otheft.  The  ordinary  range 
of  human  hearing,  comprised  between  the  lowest  notes 
of  the  organ  and  the  highest  known  simnd  emitted  by 
insect.s,  includes,  according  to  ^\olhi•sto^,  more  than 
nine  octaves,  all  of  which  are  distinctly  perceptible  by 
most  ears.  —  See  Deaf.vess. 

E;\r-aeliO,  (*;r'dA*,)  n.  Aching  pain  in  the  ear. 
Ear'-UorecI,  a.  Witli  perforation  of  the  ear. 
Ear’-eap,  «.  A  covering  to  protect  the  ears  from  cold : 
also,  an  envel(»pe  to  protect  the  ears  of  horses  from  fly- 
bites,  frost,  Ac. 

Ear'-cirop,  n.  An  ornament  worn  pendent  from  the 
ear.  See  Evr-rino. 

E  ru  The  drum  or  tympanum  of  the  ear;  a 

iiMiitbrane  of  the  internal  ear. 

E  ir'iiiess*  n.  Same  as  Eeriness,  q  r. 

Eariii<^«n.  (XtiU.)  A  rope  or  lashing,  which  bends  or 
reefs  a  sail  to  the  cringle. 

Earl,  (eVL)  w.  [A.  8.  Dan.JarZ.  See  Elder.  Orig¬ 

inally,  a  title  of  honor  am<»ng  the  Danes,  tantamount  to 
the  modern  term  A  title  of  nobility,  being, 

in  degree,  below  a  marquU,  and  above  a  viscount.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  French  comU  (count).  Ger.  It. 

crnit^^  anil  Spanisli  and  Portuguese  cond^.  The  term 
originate*!  with  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  wlio 
applied  the  title  of -‘jarl  ”  (pronounced  yaW)  to  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were  appointeil  by  the 
sovereign  to  gi)vern  large  tracta  of  laud,  having  the 
powers  of  a  viceroy  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but 
being  also  under  theobligatiim  of  furnishing,  equipping, 
ami  maintaining  a  certain  number  of  men  as  a  contin¬ 
gent  to  the  national  force,  and  of  acting  a.s  their  leader 
when  the  necessities  of  war  compelled  the  king  to  call 
them  *»ut  for  actual  service.  The  dignity  was,  in  fact, 
equivalent  among  the  Teutonic  nations  to  that  <»f  the 
Roman  <»r  count;  and  tlie  appellation  was  tlie 

highest  title  of  honor  that  the  monarch  could  confer. 
The  title  of  E.  remained  the  highest  title  of  rank  in 
Europe  until  the  latter  part  of  tlie  I4th  cent.,  when  the 
duke  and  marquis  took  precedence  over  the  earls. 

in  Pnin^ylvanid^  a  ttnvnship  of  Berks  co.,  about 
18  m.  E.  of  Reading:  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  lownsliip  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 
Ear'-lap.  n.  The  tip  of  the  ear. 

Earliloin,  {irVdum,)  n.  The  seigniory,  jurisdiction,  or 
dignity  of  an  earl. 

Earless,  a.  De.stitute  of  ears. 

“  Earleti.  on  high,  stood  uaabash'd  Defo«.”  — 


—Disinclined  to  hear  or  listen  ;  deaf. 

Earle,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co.;  p'p.  abt 

1,-m  .„  - 

Earle'ville,  or  E^rlville,  in  Hhnots.n  post-village  ot 
La  Siille  CO.,  abt.  140  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield 

Earleville,  or  E^rlvili.e,  in  iWw  York,  a  post-village 
of  Madison  co.,  on  the  Chenango  River,  about  32  m.  »> . 
of  Utica. 

Earleville.  or  Earltille,  in  i^nn-.j/lrania,  a  village 
of  Lancaster  co. 

Ear'liiiess, ».  Stateof  advance,  forwardness, or  prompt¬ 
ness  ;  a  state  of  being  early,  or  before  anything,  or  at 
the  beginning.  ,  .  u 

Earls'ton,  or  Er'oildoune.  in  Scotland,  a  pansh 
of  Berwick  co.,  7  ni.  from  Lauder;  the  birthplace  of 
Tliomas  the  Rhymer.  ^  ^  . 

Earl'-iiiarslial,  n.  In  England,  one  of  the  great  oi- 
ficers  of  state,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  matters  relating  to  honor,  pedigree,  and  military 


solemnities.  The  office  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Imkes  of  Norfolk. 

Ear'-lock,  n.  [A.  S.  eardocca.]  A  curl  of  hair  over 
the  ear:  a  love-lock. 

Earrville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt. 

27  in.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Eariville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Portage  co. 

Earl  ville,  in  Pctinsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Early,  (cr'/c,)  a.  [A.S.  (erlice,  from  sooner;  Icel.  dr, 
the  morning;  Qr.  eiir,  cont.  cr,  the  dawn;  D.  eer,  be¬ 
fore.]  Being  befire  no  point  of  time;  forward;  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  something  else ;  prior  in  time;  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day;  being  in  good  season:  timely; 
bemre  tbo  usual  time;  not  lute;  as,  an  early  riser,  an 
early  cull. 

“  Slcknes*  I*  earljf  old  age.’*  — Pope. 

— adv.  Soon;  in  good  si'uson  ;  betimes;  as,  come  early. 

Early*  io  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama; 
areu,  abt.  500  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River,  and  EarMh,  {ersh.)n. 
Colamoka  an<l  Spring  creeks,  level ;  sotZ,  fer 

tile.  Cap.  Blakely.  Pop.  about  7,000. 

Early,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Elk  co. 

Early  Orovo,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
CO.,  abt.  175  111.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Ear'Iysville,  in  Virginia^  a  post  village  of  Albemarle 
CO.,  aid.  04  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Ear'-inarR,  n.  A  murk  made  on  a  sheep's  ear,  for 
identification. 

— Any  distinguishing  mark  or  sign  to  identify  proprietor¬ 
ship,  &c. 

— r.  a.  To  mark  by  slitting  or  cropping  the  ear  ;  as,  an 
ear-marked  ewe. 

Earn,  {Im,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ceman.  geatmian  ;  Ger.  emter, 
to  reap  ;  ernte.,  crop.]  To  merit  or  deserve  by  labor,  or 
by  any  performance.  —  To  gain,,  acquire,  obtdn,  or  win 
by  labor,  service,  or  performance;  to  deservo  and  re¬ 
ceive  as  compensation  ;  as,  to  earn  one's  livelihood. 

Earn,  r.  n.  [.■V.  S.  fiierinnon,  to  curdle.]  To  concrete  or 
curdle,  as  milk.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  England.) 

Earn,  (^rn.)  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  eagle  ;  as.  Earn  s  cliff  (the  eagle's  cliff). 

Earne,  or  Erne,  a  river  of  Scotland,  falling  into  the 
Tay  near  Abernethy.  It  ri.se.s  in  a  loch  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  a  circumference  of  20  m.,  anti  is  24  m 
from  Perth. 

Earnest,  {^Pnest,)  a.  [A.  S.  earnest,  or  geornest :  allied 
to  Earn,  q.  v.;  0.  Ger.  erniisf,  efficacious  ]  Ardent  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  object  or  enterprise;  eager  t'*ole 
tain  ;  liaving  a  longing  inclination  ;  warmly  engaged  or 
incited;  really  intent  upon  anything:  as,  an  earnest 
purpose.  —  Intent;  fixed;  serious;  zealous;  eager;  as, 
an  earnest  politician. 

—n.  Seriousness;  a  real  event,  as  o))posed  to  jesting  or 
figured  appearance  ;  eagerness  ;  intentness. 

“  Hath  giv’n  in  Mvnest,  what  1  begg'd  in  jest."— 5/i'ifc*. 

_ First-fruits;  handsel ;  that  which  is  paid  in  advance,  to 

clinch  a  bargain  or  bespeak  rew’ard  :  a  part  paid  or  de¬ 
livered  beforehand,  as  a  pledge  and  seciirity  for  the 
whole;  a  jdedgo  or  assurance  of  something  more  to 
come.  (Often  called  earnest-money.) 

“Pay  back  the  eaniett  penny  received  from  Satan."  Decay  of  Piety. 

(Law.)  The  sum  paid  by  the  buyer  of  goods  in  order 
to  bind  the  seller  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  To 
constitute  E ,  the  thing  must  be  given  as  a  token  of  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  be  expres-sly 
stated  so  by  thegiver.  After  i?.  given,  and  what  may  be 
its  amount,  the  vendor  cannot  sell  the  goods  to  another 
without  a  default  in  the  vendee,  and,  therefore,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  does  not  come  and  pay,  and  take  the  goods,  the  ven¬ 
dor  ought  to  go  and  request  him.  and  then,  if  ho  does  not 
come,  pay  for  the  goeds,  and  take  them  away  in  con¬ 
venient  time,  the  agreement  is  dissolved,  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  sell  them  to  any  other  person. 

Ear  nestly,  arfr.  M'armly:  zealously;  importunately: 
with  real  desire;  in  an  earnest  manner;  with  eagerness; 
showing  fixed  attention  ;  as,  speak  to  him  eatniestly. 

Ear'iiest-moiioy.  n.  See  Karne-st. 

Ear'll e«tn<*ssi,  n.  Quality  of  being  earnest ;  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  anything:  animated  desire;  fev.risih  zeal 
or  warmth  of  inclination:  eagerness:  vehemeiice: 
feivor;  importunity;  anxious  care;  solicitude;  fi.xed 

desire  or  attention  ;  seriousness.  ^ 

Eariiiiiff,  (Ming.)  n.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

That  which  is  earned  bvduty,  labor,  or  service:  tliat 
■«  liich  is  (..lined  or  meriteii  by  due  performance  ;  wages  ; 
reward  ;  as.  honest  earnings. 

“  The  wages  of  «in  are  the  devU's  eamtM^s.*' 

Ear'-piok.  n.  An  instrument  used  for  probing  and 
cleansing  the  ear.  ,,1. 

Earp«'lioronjrh,in  X.  Otrohna,ti  P.O.  of  Johnson  co. 

Ear -rill"*,  w.  A  jewel  or  ornament  worn  penaont  at 
the  ear  which  requires  to  be  bored,  in  order  that  it  may 

beattacheil.From 


especial  female  ornament  in  nearly  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries.  Ilonier  speaks  of  Juno  as  being  adorned 
with  E.  R. ;  and  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  has 
tlie  ears  pierced  for  rings.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  E.  R.  were  much  worn;  and  during  the  decline 
of  tlie  Roman  empire  the  most  costly  and  brilliant 
jewelry  was  worn  in  the  ears  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
Pearls  were  the  principal  jew'els  employe<i;  but  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies,  and  sapjihiree  of  great  value,  were  also 
worn.  Among  the  Egyptians  E.  R.  were  much  worn, 
and  in  modern  times  such  ornaments  were  worn,  at 
different  periods,  by  men  as  well  as  women.  At  the 
present  day,  women  alone  wear  E.  R.  —  M  hen  the  ears 
are  bon'd,  a  slight  inflammation  generally  occurs,  which 
acts  as  a  counter-irritant  in  the  case  of  sore  eyes.  Tliis 
is  often  ailduced  as  a  reason  for  putting  rings  in  the 
oars.  Young  girls  usually  have  ihcir  ears  bored  for 
E.  R.  when  about  seven  years  of  age. 

.See  Eddish. 


I  Ear-Nliell«  n.  (ZoVl.)  See  Haliottd.®. 

Ear'-Mhot,  n.  Any  distance  at  which  words  may  be 
heard  ;  within  hearing,  or  reach  of  the  ear. 

“  Stand  vou  out  of  ear-shot,  —  1  have  someihlDg  to  say  to  your 
wife  ia  private."  —  Dryden. 

Earth,  (^rih,)  n.  [A.  S.  earthe,  earth;  Ger.  erde ;.O.Ger. 
erda ;  Icel.jord  ;  Dun.jord  ;  Gr.  era  ;  Sansk.  i/rof.]  '1  ho 
terraqueous  globe  which  we  inhabit;  the  world,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  other  scenes  of  existence,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  &c. 

“This  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth."  —  Milton. 

— The  particles  which  compn.se  the  mass  of  the  globe, but 
more  particularly,  the  partic  les  which  torm  the  fine 
mould  on  the  surface  of  tlie  globe;  any  indefinite  mass 
or  portion  of  that  matter;  the  ground;  soil;  as,  poor 
earth. 

“  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  !  "  —  Shake. 

— The  elementary  bodies  which  form  the  globe,  distinct 
from  fire,  air,  or  water ;  dry  land  ;  terrene  matter. 

'■  Water,  eaHh,  and  air  atU'st  his  bounty.”—  Lftonwon. 

— A  distinct  part  of  the  globe  ;  a  country  ;  a  region  ;  a 
land;  a  territory. 

“  In  ten  set  hattles  have  we  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  earfA." — Dryden. 

_ A  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  an  animal  burrows  ;  as, 

a  fo-x'.s  earth. 

— The  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  See  Globe,  p.  1090. 

“  Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God."  —  Coleridge. 

{Astron.)  The  planet  on  which  we  live.  It  is  tlie 
third  planet  from  the  sun,  its  orbit  lying  beyond  those 
of  Mercury  an<l  Venus.  The  meHii  tlislance  of  the  earth 
from  the  suuis  92,620,000  of  miles.  Its  form  is  spherical 
or  globular.  The  simple  proof  of  this  fact  is,  that  tin* 
extent  of  land  or  water  over  which  we  can  look  is  nitn  li 
greater  when  we  are  on  the  top  of  a  immutain,  or  bdty 
tower,  at  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  than  when  we  arc  on 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground.  The  ma.'sts  of  vessels 
are  seen  while  the  hulls  are  bidden  by  the  convexity 
of  the  earth  :  and  on  approaching  land,  the  toi>8  of 
towers  and  spires  of  churches  are  seen  before  buildings 
of  less  altitude  rise  into  sight.  As  we  go  north,  the 
altitude  of  the  pole-star  increa.sc8,  and  as  we  approach 
the  south  pole,  stars,  f-rmerly  invisible  to  us,  come 
gradually  into  view.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  upon  the 
moon  during  an  eclipse  is  always  round  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
earth  has  been  mau>  times  circumnavigated.  The  earth, 


passages  in  Jere¬ 
miah,  it  appears 
that  they  were 
much  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  women 
in  bis  time;  and 
decorating  the  y- 
person  with  E.  R.  y' 
has  always  been  yy. 
a  favorite  custom 
among  all  East¬ 
ern  nations. 
Among  many 
nations  they  were 
worn  both  by  men 
and  w'omen;  but 
it  has  been  an 


Fig.  898.  —  A  Jewish  lady. 
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Fig.  899.— bailey’s  app.arattts. 
however,  is  n«>t  properly  a  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid 
having  an  equatorial  diameter  of  7925  6  miles,  and  a 
..  j: _ ,.r  Tfioo-ii  niiiMii  That  the  distance 


polar  diameter  of  7899*14  miles.  . 

from  the  E's  centre  to  the  poles  is  less  than  it  is  trom 
the  same  point  to  the  equah^r,  is  proven  by  the  tai  t 
that  a  d^^gree  of  a  meridian  increases  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles;  also  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length  is  found 
to  move  taster  when  carried  toward  the  poles,  and 
slower  when  carried  toward  the  equator,  showing  that 
the  force  of  gravity  increases  as  we  approach  the  poles, 
and  that  the  distance  from  the  E:s  centre  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  less.  The  moan  density,  or  specific  gravity 
of  the  E-  is  5*67  times  that  of  waiter;  that  is  to  say,  if 
we  could  compare  the  weight  of  the  E.  and  that  of  a 
sphere  of  water  of  exactly  the  same  size,  the  w  eight  of 
the  E.  would  be  5*67  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  water. 
This  result  is  attained  by  what  is  known  as  Caven¬ 
dish's  exjjeriment.  This  experiment,  as  performed 
bv  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  may  be  described  by  the  aid  of 
Fiq.  899.  Two  small  balls.  A,  B,  carried  on  a  rod, 
A  C  B,  are  suspended  by  a  single  wire,  D  E,  or  by  two 
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wires  ftt  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  their 
positions  carefullv  observed  by  means  of  a  telescope, 
barge  balls  of  lead,  K  Ci,  which  move  upon  a  turning 
frame,  are  brought  near  to  them.  Observations  are 
then  maile  to  see  how  much  these  smaller  balls  are 
attracted  out  of  their  phices  by  the  large  one*.  By 
another  movement  of  the  turning  frame,  the  larger 
balls  can  be  brought  to  the  position  H  K.  The  small 
balls  are  always  put  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  the 
attraction  of  the  larger  ones;  then  by  observing 
the  extreme  distances  to  which  they  swing  both 
ways,  and  taking  the  middle  place  between  those 
extreme  distances,  we  find  the  place  at  which  the 
attraction  of  the  large  balls  would  hold  them  steady. 
Then,  knowing  the  size  of  the  large  balls  and  their  tus- 
tances  from  the  small  balls  in  the  experiment,  and  know¬ 
ing  also  the  size  of  the  E.^  and  the  distance  of  the  sinall 
balls  from  the  centre  of  the  £.,  we  caii^  calculate  what 
would  be  the  proportion  of  the  attraction  of  the  large 
balls  on  the  small  balls  to  the  attraction  of  the  ^  on 
the  small  balls  (that  is,  the  weight  of  the  small  balls),  it 
the  leaden  balls  had  the  same  density  as  the  mean  den¬ 
sity  of  the  K.  It  was  found  that  this  would  produce  a 
smaller  attraction  than  that  computed  from  the  obser- 
vations.  Consequently,  the  mean  density  of  tiie  A.  is 
less  than  the  density  of  lead  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
and  thus  the  mean  density  of  the  A’,  is  found  to  he  sis 
above  stated  — 5*67.  The  K  moves  in  its  orbit  : 

to  E.;  it  performs  its  annual  revolution  in  about  38o>4 
davSy  and  its  revolution  on  its  own  axis  in  liours,  50 
minutes,  and  4  seconds.  The  orbit  of  the  A.  is  an  ellipse 
of  small  eccentricity,  havins  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci. 
The  earth's  axis  has  an  inclination  to  the  plane  ot  its 
orbit  of  23^ ;  from  this  arise  tlie  phenomena  of  the  sea¬ 
sons.  and  the  variations  in  the  length  (jf  day  and  night. 
The  teinpeniture  of  the  surface  of  the  E.  varies  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  from  different  causes.  (SeeCuM\TE,  Metko- 
ROLOOT,  Ac.)  The  interior  of  the  E.  is,  for  the  loll<»wing 
reasons,  geiierallv  supposed  to  possess  a  high  tempeia- 
ture:  — 1.  The  form  of  the  earth,  nearly  spherical,  and 
flattened  at  the  poles  of  rotation,  together  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  disposition  of  the  materials  about  the  centre  in  el¬ 
liptical  layers,  proves  that  it  must  have  originally  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  fluid,  if  not  an  jveriform  state;  so  that  the 
constituent  molecules  must  have  had  free  liberty  to  obey 
the  forces  arising  from  their  mutual  attraction  and  from 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass,  and  arranged  themselves 
in  the  p<i8ition  of  equilibrium.  (See  Central  toiiCES.) 
But  there  is  no  other  agent  than  heat  to  which  we  can 
attribute  the  fusion  of  such  substances  ivs  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  exterior  crust  of  the  E.  2.  I’he  phe¬ 
nomena  of  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  and  earthquakes,  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  simple  explanation  on  the  hypotbc'sls  that 
the  nucleus  of  tlie  A.  still  remains  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  that  thocons‘ilidati'»n  of  the  exterior  crust  still  ]>ro- 
ceeds,  though  at  an  extremely  slow  rate.  3.  The  fact 
(which  now  appears  to  be  fully  e.stablished)  that  a  sensible 
increase  of  temjierature  takes  place  as  we  descend  from 
the  surface  (in  deep  mines,  for  exatiiple).  after  passing 
the  depth  at  which  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  ceases 
to  be  felt,  furnishes  a  direct  pr.Kif  of  a  very  liigh  tern 
perature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Much  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  rate  at  which  this  increase  takes  place; 
but  the  mean  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  gives  an  increase  ofl^tahr. 
for  every  15  yards  of  vertical  de.sceut,  alter  psissing  the 
stratum  of  constant  temperature.  Admitting  this  rate 
of  increase,  and  supposing  it  to  be  continued  to  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  intensity  of  heat  at  the  centre  will  be  expressed 
by  3,50t)Oof  Wedgewooil  s  pyrometer.  The  temperature 
of  100^  of  Wedgewood.  which  is  suflicient  to  fuse  the 
lavas  and  the  greater  part  ot  the  known  rocks,  wcmld 
be  found  at  the  depth  of  12.5  miles.  Other  geologists, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  mean  thickness  of  the-  solid  crust  of 
the  E.  does  md  exceed  60  miles.  Others,  again,  express 
HU  opinion,  founded  on  the  precession  of  the  tupiinoxes, 
that  the  thicknes.s  of  the  solid  crust  is  much  greater. 
In  whatever  manner  the  E.  may  have  taken  its  existing 
form,  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  its  surface  has  been 
the  theatre  of  many  great  revolutions.  Tl»e  masses  of 
sand  ami  gravel,  and  beds  of  limestone  composed  of 
shells  and  corals,  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  con¬ 
tinents,  and  even  to  the  summits  ot  the  highest  moun- 
tiiins,  plainly  show  that  the  present  land  was  once  im¬ 
mersed  deep  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  rein.ains 
of  animals  ami  plants  belonging  to  tropical  countries, 
found  in  the  highest  latitude.s,  indicate  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  disposition  of  climates  from  those  which  now  exist. 
The  appearances  of  the  mineral  strata,  twisted,  and  dis¬ 
located,  and  broken  asunder,  also  afford  undeniable  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  E  have  not  all  been  brought  about  by  the 
silent  Hctioii  of  the  causes  which  we  see  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  operatiou  of  some  sudden  and  violent 
force.  . 

{CUnn,.)  An  E.  proper  is  a  compound  body,  consisting 
of  a  metal  in  combination  with  oxygen.  They  are  Alu¬ 
mina,  Glucina,  Zircoiiia.  Thoria,  Bidyinia,  Lantana,  Ceria, 
Yttria,  Terbia,  and  Erbia,  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  acids,  and  are  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  They  are  the  ox¬ 
ides  of  metals  that  ilo  not  decompose  water. 

(A^^ric.)  Earths  are  distinguished  from  soils  by  their 
being  w’ithout  organized  matter  in  their  composition. 
Though  scarcely  any  such  earths  are  found  on  or  near 
the  ground's  surface,  yet  the  distinction  is  of  use  in 
speaking  of  stiiU.  Thus,  we  say,  a  soil  the  basis  of  w  hicb 
is  A.,  sandstone,  or  chalk.  &c. 

Earth,  x\  a.  To  hide  in  earth ;  to  bury;  to  cause  to  bur¬ 
row  iu  the  earth  ;  as,  “  The  fox  is  earthed.”  {Dri/den.)  — 


To  cover  with  moulJ  or  •arth ;  —  occasionally  preceding 
up. 


Why  this  ado  in  tarthing  up  a  carcass  7  "  —  Blair. 

_ p.  tt.  To  burrow  ;  to  retire  utnler  gronnil. 

Here  foxes  earth'd,  and  wolves  abUorr'd  the  day.”  —  Tickrtt. 
Karth'-applP.  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  various 
edible  gout  . Is,  roots,  &c,,  as  a  cueumber  or  potato. 
Earlh'-I>as.  n.  {Mil-}  Same  as  S iXB-B..a,  </. r. 
Earth'-Uaiik.  n.  A  mound  or  hillock  of  earth. 
Earth'-ltoard,  n.  (Ayrtc.)  The  mould-board  of  a 

plough.  ... 

Earlh'-l>orn,  a.  Born  of  the  earth  ;  springing  in  a 
pristine  condition  from  the  e.arth ;  terrigenous ;  earthly ; 
terrestrial ;  a.s,  “the  earth-born  r.ice.”(iVj‘or.) — Produc¬ 
ed  by  earthly  things;  as,  earUt^horn  cares.”  Goldsmith. 
Eartii'-bounil,  a.  Fastened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
earth;  as,  “an  earth-bound  root.”  —  Shales. 
Eartli'*l>ro<l,«.  Low;  mean;  abject;  sordid. 
Eartli-olosot,  n.  A  closet  resembling  an  ordinary 
water-closet,  but  in  which  earth  is  used  iu  place  ot 
water  for  disinfecting  the  deposits. 

Earlh'-croat<*<l,  a.  .M.ide  of  earth. 

Earth'-<lrake,  «.  {A.S.Jdi/Uu)  A  fabulous  monster 
of  the  dragon  kind. 

Eartlion.(er</t'»,)  a.  Composed  of  earth ;  madeof  earth 
or  clayey  matter;  as.  earthen  ware. 

Earth'eiiw  are,  n.  Ware  made  of  earth  or  clay  by  fic¬ 
tile  process ;  crockery ;  pottery ;  china-ware.  —  6ee  PoT' 
TERT.  Potter's  Art,  PoRCELA^^^,  &c. 

Earfli'-letl,  a.  Low;  alject;  sonlid. 

Earth -Ha^,  «.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Asbe.stoa,  so  called 
irom  it-*  long,  fine,  and  flexible  fibres,  resembling  flax. 
Earth -flax,  «.  (zVtn.)  See  Asbesto.s. 

Earth'-l'ork,  n.  A  pronged  fork  used  in  tillage. 
Earth'iiiie»!»,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  earthly  or 
gro-ss. 

•Worldliness;  strong  attachments  to  worldly  things  and 
earthlv  tleshpots. 

Eartli’lin;;;,  n.  A  mortal;  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ; 
a  fiuil  lininau  creature. 

Earth  ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earth,  or  to  this  world  ; 
belonging  to  our  present  state;  carnal;  vile;  8ordi<i ; 
mean:  base;  worldly;  sensual;  —  opijosod  Xo  lieavmbj 
or  sinrituaUy\  as,  cart/i/y  things.  — Of  anything  on 
earth:  conceivable ; —  used  metaj^horically ;  as,  ol  what 
earthly  use  is  it? 

Earth'ly-in hided,  a.  With  a  mind  inclined  to 
earthlv  \hings ;  worldly-disposed. 
Earth'ly-mindediiess,n.  Worldliness;  grossness; 

devotion  to  things  ol  this  eartb. 

Earth'neHS,  n.  Quality  or  sUte  of  being  earthy,  or 
of  containing  earth;  grossmaw. 

Earth  -nut,  n.  A  name  popularly  given  to 

various  subterranean  substances  produced  by  plant.s,  as 
the  tuberous  root  of  the  umbelliferous  plant  Bunium 
Jlexuosum. 

Earth'-poa,  n.  (Bot.)  See  LATHYRrs. 

Earth<|iiaKo,  {erth'kwdk.,)  n.  A  shaking,  heaving, 
trembling,  or  concussive  action  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth.  From  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  dirt*ct  ob¬ 
servations,  all  attempts  at  explaining  the  cause  of  earth¬ 
quakes  must  be  only  theoretical.  All  theorists  agree  a.s 
to  the  connection  between  A.  and  volcanoes,  and  the 
cause  of  both  these  phenomena  is  attributed  to  the 
existence  of  a  molten  fluid  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  The  generation  of  immense  volume.s  of  elastic 
gases  under  the  influence  of  the  beat  of  this  mass, 
would  necessarily  re.snlt  in  an  explosion,  which  would 
account  for  many  of  the  A.  which  occur.  The  latest 
theory  is  that  of  the  brothers  Rodgers,  who  state  that 
the  producing  cause  is  an  actual  pulsation  of  the  molten 
fluid  mass  iu  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  pulsation 
is  carried  forward  in  the  shape  of  great  waves,  fnnii 
large  ruptures  caused  by  the  tension  of  elastic  matter, 
bearing  along,  or  floating,  as  it  were,  tlie  rocky  crust 
of  the  earth  above.  The  structure  of  certain  monn 
tains  confirms  this  theory  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
The  history  and  occurrence  of  E.  in  by-goiie  ages  is  of 
great  interest  U*  the  geologist.  They  seem  to  have  (*c- 
enrred  at  all  times,  and  to  have  altered  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  all  parts,  forming  new  lakes  and  river-«-ourses. 
ami  sweeping  away  old  ones;  changing  hills  into  val¬ 
leys,  and  raising  ridges  of  mountains  out  of  level  plains. 
No  part  of  the  earlh  is  free  from  them.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  most  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes, 
and  their  frequency  and  violence  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  intensity  and  activity  of  the  volcanoes  near 
them.  Nearly  all  volcanic  phenomena  arc  accompanied 
by  trembling  and  shaking  of  the  earth  near  them.  On 
many  occasions  they  prece<ie  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
cease  as  soon  as  the  erujition  t4ikesplace.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  many  of  the  most  severe  A.  bike  place  in 
regions  far  remote  from  volcanoes;  and  districts  in 
which  there  are  the  remains  of  extinct  volcanoes  are 
not  more  liable  to  E.  than  other  places.  Egypt  has  been 
more  exempt,  perhaps,  tlian  any  other  country;  but  an 
A.  occurred  there  in  a.  n.  1740.  They  sometimes  happen 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean;  and  cases  have  occurred 
w'here  volcanic  islands  have  been  thrown  up,  and  after¬ 
wards  have  disappeared.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  A.,  destroying  both 
life  and  property,  happen  every  year.  When  they  occur 
severely,  there  is, first,  a  trembling;  then  asevere  shock 
or  a  succession  of  shocks ;  then  a  trembling  again,  which 
gra<Uially  dies  away.  The  most  violent  shocks  are  instan- 
biuoous,  and  there  are  sebkun  more  than  three  or  four. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  violent  shock,  there  are 
smaller  shocks  or  tremblings  between.  "Whole  cities 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  A.:  and  fertile  districts,  with 
all  their  fruits  and  produce,  have  been  laid  waste.  It 
has  beeti  estimated  that  at  least  13,00u,000  of  the  human 
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race  have  been  destroyed  i)y  thi-se  convulsions.  'i^Jen 
an  A.  occurs,  observers  state  tliat  the  sliot-k  has  at 
a  distinct  vertical  direction,  coming  from  below  upwards, 
blit  afterwards  the  direction  of  the  motion  becomes 
gradually  more  liorizuntal,  till  it  ceases.  Tliis  motion 
is  evidently  caused  by  an  earth-w'ave,  or  undulation  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  These  waves  must  move 
very  rapidlv,  often  not  lasting  at  any  point  more  tlian  a 
second  of  time.  Wlien  A.  occur  near  the  shore,  the 
raising  of  the  earth  of  course  affects  the  sea,  and  im¬ 
mense  tidal  waves  sweep  over  the  land,('ftcn  at  ® 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  irresistible  fury.  The  E. 
which  occurred  in  1868  at  the  Sandw'ich  Islands  and 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  ranks  among  the 
most  violent  and  destructive  of  wliich  history  has  made 
record.  In  Fern,  from  Callao  to  Iqniqiie,  the  whole  coMt 
was  left  in  a  complete  state  of  desolation  and  rum. 
Entire  cities  were  destroyed.  Immense  tidal  waves 
swept  in  upon  the  coa.st,  dashing  many  vessels  in  pieces, 
and  destr*‘ying  much  property  and  many  lives.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  30.000  lives  were  lost  in  South 
Aniericii  bv  this  A,  and  property  destroyed  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000,000.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
a  violent  shock  was  experienced  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
May,  1877.  an  A.  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Pern  and 
Bolivia  nearly  as  destructive  as  that  of  1868.  Iqniqiie, 
Cobija,  and  several  iitlier  towns  were  alm(*8t  destroyed, 
and  several  butidreil  lives  lost.  A'.’s  operate  to  raise 
the  land  niasses,  and  thus  oppose  the  destructive  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  aqueous  agencies,  which  incessantly  labor 
to  wear  awav  the  continents,  and  reduce  them  to  one 
common  level.  See  Schmidt  on  A.’«  and  Volcavoef  (1876). 
Earlli'*Mliakiit(r«  u.  Having  power  to  slnike  the 
earth;  agitating  the  earlli. 

Earth'-tahle.  n.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  course  of  stone 
that  is  seen  in  a  buililing.  level  with  the  earth. 
Eartli'warcl.  adv.  Toward  the  earth;  correlative  to 
heavenward  or  shyward. 

Earth'-uorm,  n.  (Zool.)  See  LumbriciRzR. 
Eartli'-xvork.  n.  (Mil.)  An  intrenchment  hastily 
throw  n  up,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
and  serving  a.s  a  temporary  line  of  defence. 

_ A  mean,  sordid  wretch  ;  a  niggard ;  a  close-fisted  liunks. 

Earth'y,  a.  Ci»nsisUng  of,  containing,  or  resembling 
earth;  terrene;  as,  substances. 

“  Sarvey  his  dead  and  earthy  image.'*  —  Shafts. 
—Inhabiting  the  earth,  relating  to  earth  ;  terrestrial. 

“  Those  earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  arc."  —  Dryden. 

_ Gross;  crude;  cross;  not  refined;  as,  earthy  gross  con¬ 
ceit.” —  Shaks. 

(Min.)  Mithont  lu^^tre,  or  dull  and  rough  to  the 
touch;  ns,  an  fmeture. —  Wrbstbr. 

Ear'-triiinpo#,  n.  An  auricle;  an  instrument  applied 
to  the  ear  in  cases  of  partial  deafness  arising  from  injury 
to  tlie  membrane  of  the  dniin  of  the  ear,  want  of  proper 
susceptil-ility  in  the  amlitory  nerve,  and  other  cau.ses. 
It  is  made  of  metal, —  silver  or  gong-metal  being  con- 
si'lered  the  best, —  and  it  is  curved  in  form,  one  end  be¬ 
ing  small  enougli  to  enter  the  ear.  and  the  other  bell- 
shaped,  an«l  expamling  outwards  like  the  nionth  of  a 
trumpet:  whence  it  derives  it.->  name.  It  is  curved,  in 
order  to  Cidlect  the  rays  ofsouml.  and  oblige  them  to 
converge  by  reflection  on  the  membrane  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  like  rays  of  liglit  collei  teil  in  a  locus  by 
means  of  a  lens.  The  collection  of  the  mys  ol  sound 
causes  them  to  act  on  the  drum  of  the  ear  w  ith  greater 
p.»wer.  There  are  many  iliff'-p-nt  kinds  of  E.T  differ¬ 
ing  from  ejich  other  in  construction,  but  being  all  made 
on  the  same  principle  —  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
Ti\ys  of  sound.  S«>me  are  very  small,— siicli  as  the 
auricle  and  ear-cornet,  —  and  can  be  worn  in  the  ear  or 
attached  to  the  head  by  elastic  springs:  others  are 
made  of  Tn«lia-rubber,  in  the  form  of  long  tubes,  with  a 
bell-shape<l  opening  at  one  end  like  the  metal  instru- 
ment.s.  There  are  also  artificial  mrmbvana  tympani.  or 
membranes  of  the  drum  ol  the  ear.  ma<ie  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  which  are  intrf>duced  into  the  orifice  at 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  silver  wire,  and  are  found  extremely 
useful  in  cases  where  deafness  arises  troni  perloration 
of  the  natural  meniiirane. 

Ear'*WHX,  n.  See  Cirumen. 

Ear'*wi«:.  n.  [A.  S.  rar-wiyya  —  ear.  and  toic^a,  wigga^ 
a  kind  offly.]  (ZoTd.)  See  Pobfici’Lari.R. 

_ One  who  gains  the  ear  of  another  stealthily  and  by  in¬ 
sidious  arts;  a  tale-bearer;  a  whisperer;  a  sneak;  an  in¬ 
former  ;  a  prj’ing,  mischief-maUing.cmi  temp  tilde  ])erson. 
— r.  u.  To  gain  a  hearing  by  artful  means,  in  order  to 
carry  tales,  whisper  in.>*innatioiis,  or  curry  favor. 
Ear'-witness.  n.  One  who  can  attest  to  any  matter 
from  his  own  hearing;  as,  all  present  were  made  ear' 
xvitnesses. 

Ear'-wort.n.  (Bot.)  See  ITedyotis. 

Ease,  (eiz.)  n.  [Fr.  aise,  from  Armor.  e<fz.  facility ;  prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  Jt.  agio.,  ease,  Lat.  otiwn;  rofit  in  A.S. 
eath,  easy.]  State  of  quiet,  rest,  peace,  tranquillity,  or 
repose;  freedom  from  paiu.  excitement,  disturbance, 
trouble,  annoyance,  toil,  want,  and  the  like. 

“  A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease.”  —  Goldsmith. 
—Rest  from  labor  or  disquiet ;  freedom  from  difficulty, 
toil,  or  exertion ;  as,  bodily  ease. 

“  Studious  of  ease,  and  fond  of  humble  things.”  — PAih>#. 

_ Freedom  from  mental  pain,  concern,  anxiety,  solicitude, 

or  anything  that  frets  or  ruffle.s  the  mind  ;  tranquillity  ; 
competency  in  worldly  circumstances;  as,  my  mind  ia 
at  ease. 

“  An  ease  of  heart  her  very  look  convey’d.”  —  Crahbe. 

_ Freedom  from  formality,  stiffness,  constraint,  hardness, 

forced  expressions,  or  unnatural  arrangement;  un- 
affectedness;  as,  ease  of  style,  ease  of  manner,  or  dis¬ 
position. 
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At  fast,  in  a  state  of  ease  or  leisure,  free  from  embar* 
mssiiieiit,  pain,  anxiety,  or  ditticulty ;  as,  to  place  a 
stranger  at  his  tast. 

—v.  a.  To  give  ease  or  rest  to;  to  free  from  pain,  or  any 
disquiet  or  annoyance,  as  the  body;  to  relieve;  to  quiet; 
to  allay ;  to  free  from  anxiety,  care,  tronl*le,  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  disturbance,  as  the  niiinl;  to  tranquillize;  to 
cal  til ;  to  assuage ;  as,  to  east-  the  mind  ; — sonietiiues  pre¬ 
ceding  of. 

“  I  will  eane  me  of  mine  adversaries.”  —  Isaiah  1.  24. 

— To  abate  or  remove  in  part  any  burden,  care,  anxiety, 
or  disturbance;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate;  to  appease. 

“  As  if  with  sports  my  surt'erings  I  could  tase."  —  Drydf.n. 

— To  slacken,  or  rem»)ve  from  pressure,  or  any  restraining 
intluenoe  or  power ;  to  shift  a  little  ;  to  detach  in  part ; 
as,  to  east  a  rope,  to  tast  machinery. 

To  east  of;  to  east  away.  (Xaut.)  To  slacken  or  ren¬ 
der  a  rope  less  taut,  by  degrees;  as,  to  tase  offn  hawser. 

To  ease  a  ship,  to  regulate  tlie  working  of  a  ship's 
helm  and  sails,  in  order  to  prevent  her  i>itching;  also, 
to  thn>w  overboard  anything  which  tends  to  the  heavy 
laboring  of  a  vessel. 

£ASO'fiil«  a.  Fitting  to  cause  ease,  tranquillity,  or  rest; 
peaceful ;  quiet. 

EaKO'fiilly«  a.  With  tranquillity,  ease,  or  rest. 

n.  State  of  being  easeful  or  peaceful. 

Kasel,  (cj'Z.)  w.  [Ger. 
tsel,  an  ass.] 
tny.)  A  frame  on 
which  a  painter  sup¬ 
ports  his  canvas  on 
which  he  is  working, 
in  a  slightly  slanting 
position.  It  consists 
of  three  long  legs  con¬ 
nected  by  hinges  at 
the  top,  wliich  extend 
and  form  a  tripod. 

Holes  are  bored  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  legs 
against  which  tlie 
painter  rests,  in  which 
pegs  are  inserte*!, 
which  support  the 
picture,  and  afford  the 
means  of  raising  or 
lowering  it  to  the 
height  and  (losition 
that  may  be  desired. 

E.  pictures,  among 
painters,  are  the 
smaller  pieces  which 
are  painted  on  the 
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Fig.  90}. —  EASEL. 
a,  Opea  for  uae  ;  6,  Folded  up. 


E.,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  drawn  upon 
walls,  ceilings,  Ac. 

Eas'el-pleeo,  n.  An  easel-picture.  See  Easel. 

a.  Without  ease;  wanting  ease. 

Easement,  n.  That  which  gives  or  permits 

ease,  relief,  support,  or  assistance;  privilege;  conven¬ 
ience;  accommodation. 

**  He  bas  the  advautage  of  a  free  lodgiog.  and  aome  other  tase 
mtnts."  —  Swift. 

{Law.)  A  privilege  which  the  owner  of  one  adjacent 
tenement  hath  of  another,  existing  in  respect  of  their 
several  tenements,  by  which  that  owner  against  whose 
tenement  the  privilege  exists  is  obliged  to  suffer  or  not 
to  do  something  on  or  in  regard  to  his  own  land  for  the 
advantage  of  him  in  whose  lan<l  the  privilege  exists 
The  tenement  to  wliich  the  privilege  is  attacheii  in 
termed  dominant,  and  that  upon  which  it  is  imposed 
servient.  E.  are  as  various  as  the  exigencies  of  domestic 
convenience  or  the  purpose.s  to  which  buildings  and  laixl 
may  be  applied;  as  the  right  of  pasture  on  otlier  land, 
of  fishing  in  other  waters,  of  carrying  on  an  offensive 
trade.  All  E.  must  originate  in  a  grant  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  tene¬ 
ment.  The  evidence  of  their  existence,  by  the  c<*mm'm 
law,  may  be  by  proof  of  the  agreement  itself,  or  by  pre¬ 
scription,  requiringactnal  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
immemorialh',  or  for  upwards  of  20  years.  E.  are  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  release,  by  merge,  by  necessity,  or  by  a 
license  to  the  servient  owner  to  do  some  act  inconsistent 
with  Its  existence;  or  by  cessation  of  enjoyment,  when 
acquired  by  prescription.  —  Bouvitr. 

Ea'sily,  adv.  In  an  easy  manner;  with  ease;  without 
great  effort,  exertion,  or  labor;  as,  the  thing  easily 
(]one.  —  Tranquilly;  without  pain,. anxiety,  trouble,  or 
disturbance;  as,  to  go  through  life  easily.  —  Readily; 
promptly;  without  reluctance.  —  Smoothly  ;  regularly  ; 
quietly;  without  jarring,  discord,  or  irregular  motion  ; 
as,  the  machinery  works  easily. 

*•  Not  soon  provok'd,  she  easily  forgives."  —  Prior. 

Ea'9lneS9«  n.  State  of  being  easy;  freedom  from  diffi¬ 
culty;  susceptible  of  bestowing  or  causing  ease;  flexi¬ 
bility;  facility.—  Freedom  or  exemption  from  difficulty ; 
tranquillity.  —  Flexibility ;  facility  ;  a  yielding  or  dispo¬ 
sition  to  yield  without  opposition  or  reluctance;  as.  easi¬ 
ness  of  disposition.  —  Freedom  from  stiffness,  coTistraiiit, 
effort,  or  formality.  —  Act  of  moving  with  ease,  or  ai>- 
parent  ease.  ^ 

East,  {est,)n.  [A. 8. ;  Fris.a^si ;  T).  ;  Oer.  os< ;  Gr.  eos ; 

Fr.  Mf.]  That  part  of  the  heavens  wliere  the  morning- 
light  appears,  or  where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  earth;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  —  The  east¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  earth,  as  regards  Europe ;  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries  generally  the  Orient. 

“  The  gorgeous  East  .  .  .  pours  oq  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold  "  —  Milton. 

East  by  North,  or  by  South,  that  point  of  the  compass 


which  lies  11^^°  to  the  N.  or  S.,  respectively,  of  the  point 
due  E. — East-north-east,  east-south-east  lE.N.E. ;  E.S.E.), 
that  point  of  the  compass  wliich  lies  *22^°  to  N.  or  8. of 
east,  or  midway  between  N.E.  or  c.E.  respectively.  8ee 
Compass. 

<1.  Toward  the  rising  sun  ;  or  toward  the  point  where  the 
sun  rises  when  in  the  eijuinoctial ;  as,  tlie  east  wind. 

— V.  n.  To  move  or  veer  towanl  the  east. 

EaHt«  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.:  pop.  aht.  1,350. 
East  Abiii^s'toil,  in  MassuchaseUs,  a  post-village  of 
Abingtou  townsliip,  Flymouth  co.,  about  18  ni.  8.8. E.  of 
Ri»ston. 

EsiMi  Aewortli,  in  Ncu>  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of 
Sullivan  Co. 

Ea«it  Albany*  in  Verrnrmt,  a  post-office  of  Orleans  co. 
Eakst  Albiir^'h*  in  Vermont,  a  F.O.  of  Grand  Isle  co. 
East  Allen,  lu  l*ennsy}vania,  a  township  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO.;  ]>op.  abt.  1,900. 

Eant  Allentown*  in  I^enm^ylvania,  a  village  of  Le¬ 
high  CO.,  on  the  Lelugh  River,  near  Allentown. 

Etkst  Alton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of  Belknap 
cn.,  abt.  30  111.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Ea^it  AinlinrMt*  in  New  York,  a  post-officeof  Erie  co. 
Eant  Aniii  eliy,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Walker  co. 

Easii  Aniwell*  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Hunter¬ 
don  CO. ;  jKtp.  abt.  1,850. 

East  Andover,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Merrimack  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

East  Ar'lin;;;toii,  in  Vernumt,  a  post-village  of  Ar¬ 
lington  township,  Bennington  co.,  abt.  95  in.  S  S-W.  of 
Montpelier. 

East  Asbtield*  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO.,  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

East  Asli'ford,  in  New  York,  a  P.  U.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 
Eivst  Au'burii*  or  Bemt's  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  post- 
viliage  of  Aininiscoggin  co.,  on  the  Androscoggin  River, 
abt.  35  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta:  pop.  abt.  300. 

East  Auro'ra,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Anror.i 
tdwnship,  Erie  co..  on  Cazanovia  Creek,  abt.  15  in.  S.E. 
of  Buffalo :  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

East  Av'on*  in  Nrw  York,  a  post-village  of  Avon 
tuwusliip,  Livingston  co.,  abt.  220  m.  W.  l»y  N.  of  Al¬ 
bany  ;  pop.  abt.  GOO. 

East  llald^w’iii*  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  CO.,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta 
East  Itar'iiard,  ill  Vermont,  n  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  abt.  4<J  Ill.  8.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Baton  Uoiig^e,  in  Dmisiana,  a  S.E.  central 
jiarish.  Area,  abt.  000  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Mississippi,  and 
Amite  rivers.  Surface,  level,  or  gently  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Oi;>.  Baton  Rouge.  Ftp.  abt.  18,000. 

East  Bookiiiaiitown,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Clinton  co. 

Eilst  Bend*  in  /^hnois,  a  twp  of  Champaign  co. 

East  Beii4l*  in  N.  (Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Yatikin  co. 

East  Boii'toii*  in  il/(a>ie,a  post-office  of  Kennebec  co. 
East  Bni'toii*  in  I\nnsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Luzerne  co. 
East  Brrk'sliire,  in  New  Yt/rk,  a  P.  0.  of  Tioga  co. 
East  Brrk'shire,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co..  aht.  50  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Berlin*  in  Connecticut,  a  P.  0.  of  Hartford  co. 
Ea.st  Berlin*  in  Michigan,  u  village  of  8t.  Clair  co., 
abt.  90  m.  E.  of  Lansing. 

East  Berlin*  in  l*enmyh'ania,  a  post-village  of  Adams 
co.,  on  the  Coiiewugo  Creek,  abt.  24  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

East  Berne,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Albany  co., 
abt.  19  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

East  Betti'any,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Gene¬ 
see  CO. 

East  BetU'el*  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Oxford  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

East  Bethel*  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Bethel 
township,  Windsor  co.,  abt.  38  m.  8.  of  Montpelier. 
East  Beth'lelieni,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  about 
33  ni.  S.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,6oO. 

East  Bir'inin^hain*  in  l*ennsylvania,9.  borough  of 
Alleghany  co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite 
Pittsburg;  po;?. abt.  4,500. 

East  Bloomfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Ontario  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Canandaigua; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  3,800. 

East  B4>stoii,  in  Massachusetts.  See  Boston. 

East  Boston*  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
East  Bowdoinliaiii,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Saga¬ 
dahoc  CO. 

East  BradTord,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  CO.,  abt.  24  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bangor. 

East  Brad'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  manuf.  village  of 
Bradford  township,  E.ssex  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
abt.  28  m.  N.  of  Boston. 

East  Brad'ford,  in  iVinsi/^rama,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

East  Braiieh*  in  A>uj  r(>rfc,apo8t-officeofDelawareco. 
East  Braii'dy  wine,  in  Pennsylvania, a  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

East  Brewster,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Bo.ston. 

East  Bridfje'water,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Plymouth  co.,abt.  20  m  S.  by  E.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Manf.  Btiots,  shoes,  carriages,  castings,  edged  tools, 
&c.  Pip.  of  township  abt.  4,000. 

East  Bridgew  ater,  in  Pennsylvania,^  post-office  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

East  Brini'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Hampden  co. 

East  Brook,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Hancock  co 
abt.  30  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Bangor ;  pop.  abt  400. 

East  Brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Law¬ 
rence  CO. 
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East  Brook'field*in  ajKJSt-village  of 

Worcester  co.,  abt.  GO  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bo.ston. 

East  Brook'liehl,  in  r<?rmo7ff,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  abt.  1.5  111.  8.  of  Montpelier. 

E^iSt  Brook'lyn*  in  Omnectirut,  a  village  <A  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  abt.  45  Ill.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

East  Briiiis'wiek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Middlesex  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

East  Briiiis'w’ick*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  al»t.  1,600. 

East  BneksTort*  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Hancock  co. 
East  Biif'falo,  in  i^en/n<fj/?ranirt,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Union  co.,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Snaque- 
hanna,  just  l>elow  L<‘wisbnrg;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

East  Burke*  in  Vei'Tnont.  a  post-village  of  Caledoniji 
cu..  abt.  50  in.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Biir'liiiK‘toii,  in  //Gnoi*.  a  post-office  of  Kane  c#. 
East  Biirii'liaiii*  in  A/uimr,  a  village  of  Waldo  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  N  E.  of  Augusta. 

East  t'a'hut*  in  rermnr?<,  a  post-officeof  W'ashington  co. 
East  i'al'ais*  in  Vermoyit,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  aht.  15  III.  N.E  of  Montpelier. 

East  C'alii*  in  a  township  of  Chester  co. 

East  Eam'bridsfe,in//h77ois,aj»ost-office  of  Henry  co. 
East  t'ambri4ls:e*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Mhidlesex  co.  See  Cambridoe. 

East  Eani'brldg’e*  in  IVrmon^,  a  P.  O.  of  Lamoille  co. 
E*kSt  t’a'iiaaii,  in  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 

field  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

East  C'a'iiaaii,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Grafton  co.,  52  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

East  Canada  Creek,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  CO.,  and  flows  8.  between  Fulton  and  Herkimer  cos. 
into  the  Mohawk  River. 

East  Caii'dor,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Tioga  co. 
East  t'an'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Bradford  co. 
East  Carl'toii,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Orleans  co. 
East  Cen  tre*  in  l^insylvania,%  township  of  Chester 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

East  t'liain  Eakes*  in  Minnesota,  a  P.O.  of  Martin  co. 
East  Charle'inont*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  Deerfield  River,  abt.  45  m.  W.N. 
Vi.  of  Springfield. 

East  Charles'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Tiogji  co. 

East  Charles'ton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Oi* 
leans  co.,  abt.  60  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier, 

East  Chat'liam*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  CO.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

East  Ches'ter,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Rockingham  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Concord. 

East  Chester,  in  Nev>  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westchester  co.,  abt.  16  in.  N.E.  of  New  York 
city  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  9.000. 
EastChiekainiii'g^a*  in  Georgia,  adistrict  ofWalker 
co. :  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

East  China,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Wyoming  co., 
abt.  270  ni.  W.  of  Albany. 

East  Clar'eiiee,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Erie  co. 
East  Clar'eiidun*  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rnt- 
land  CO.,  abt.  60  iii.  8.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Clar'idon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Geangaco., 
abt.  175  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

East  Clarks'field*  in  OAm.  a  post-office  of  Huron  co. 
East  C'lark'soii,  in  N  w  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Monroe  co. 
East  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Cuyahoga 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Cleveland;  pip.  abt.  4,000. 

East  Cob'leskill*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Schoharie  co.,  abt.  38  m.  W*.  of  Albany. 

East  Coeal'ieo*  in  Pennsylvania,  sl  township  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. ;  pip.  abt.  2,900. 

East  Con'eord*  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Concord  township,  Merrimac  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
abt.  2  m.  from  Conc<'>rd. 

East  Con'eord,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
East  Coiieqiuenes'siiig:,  in  PennsyhaJiia,  &  to^wn- 
ship  of  Butler  co. 

East  Con'stable,  in  New  Yen'k,  a  P.  O.  of  Franklin  co. 
East  Cor'iiith,  in  Maine,  apost-vill.  of  Penobscot  co. 
East  Cor  inth,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
CO.,  abt.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Corn'w'all,  in  Cbnnecticut,  a  P.O.  of  Litchfield  co. 
East  Cov'eiitry*  in  I^nnsylvama,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

East  t'ov'entry,  in  Vermont,  a  P.  O.  of  Orleans  co. 
East  Crafts'bnrsf,  in  Vgrwion?,  a  post-village  ofCrafts- 
burg  township,  Orleans  co.,  about  30  m.  N.J^  by  N  of 
Montpelier. 

East  tVeek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Cape  May 
CO.  —  A  post-office  of  Herkimer  co. 

East  I>ay'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Tuscola  co. 

IkAA**  in  rhivt-n  mil  mn  n  i  n  a  t.ftwnflliin  of  Allt'^blLl 


East  Beer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

East  Ike  Kalb*  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

East  Ben'nis*in  Afassachusetts,tL  post-village  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co..  near  Cape  Cod  Biiy. 

East  Bick'inson,  in  New  York,  a  P.O.  ofFranklin  co. 

East  Bini'oek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  CO. 

East  Bix'field*  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co., 
abt. 35  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

East  Bix'iiiont,  in  Maine,  a  fK»8t-Tillage  of  Dixmont 
township,  Penobscot  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

East  Ikoiieffal',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

East  Bor'set,  in  Vermont,  a  post-rilUge  of  Dorset 
township,  Bennington  co.,  .about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

East  Bouff'las,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

East  Bo'ver,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Piscataquis  co. 
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pup^.  abt.  2,800. 

ill  ilainr.  a  pust-oflice  of  Ilancook  co. 

,  ill  iVcai  yorh\  a  po^it-ortioo  ot  Krie  co. 

K*l  ill^loii.  ill  Maine,  a.  post-village  of  I’er 


Cast  I>o'ver.  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Winiiham  co. 
Bast  I>ur'liaiii.  in  A'cw  York,  a  post-village  of  tJieene 
CO.,  abt.  40  111.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Bast  Bari,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  townsliip  of  Lancaster 
CO. ;  pup.  abt.  2,300. 

Bast  '  ■ 

KlieSt  K<1  in  aVain#*,  a  post-village  of  L*enob- 

scot  CO.,  iibt.  75  HI.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

East  Kri»a.  in  Ntw  York^  a  post-office  of  Genesee  co, 
Ea«t  El  liott,  in  Maiue^  a  village  of  York  co.,  abt.  45 
111.  VV.S.W.  of  l^)rtluInl. 

East  El'iiior**,  in  a  post-office  of  Lamoille  co. 

East'ci*,  '\\\ Mixasachusetts^  a  village  ot  PittstieliJ  township, 

Herksliire  CO.,  abt.  115  111.  W.  by  S.  of  Ihiston 

Easier  If^laiitl,  or  Tbapv  Island,  a  stiiall  islainl  tn  tlie 
l*acilic  Ocean,  abt.  2,800  in.  .  ot  Cliili ;  Lat.  20°  t/  b., 
Lou.  100°  7'  \V.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  rises  to 
the  heiglit  of  1,21'M)  feet. 

Ea<4t'er,  East'er-day,  n.  fThls  term  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  derived— some  taking  it  from  tlie  Saxon  to 

rise,*’  and  otliers  from  the  name  ot  a  heathen  goddess, 
Eitstrt  or  Ostara,  who.se  rites  the  S;ixons  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  celebrate  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  tlie  month  of  April  was  styled  Eostermo- 
natli  in  tlieir  calendar.]  {Keel.)  ACliristiaii  testival,  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  — 
called  Paseka  hy  tlie  Kom.iii  and  Greek  churches.  It 
is  a  iiiovahle  feast,  occurring  at  any  date  between  March 
21  and  April  25;  and  by  it  the  otlier  movable  teii-sts 
throughout  the  eccle.siastical  year  are  regulated.  It  is 
held  about  the  same  time  as  the  Jewish  Pa.ssover,  or 
Paschal  feast,  althougli  it  very  seldom  liaiipens  that  tlie 
Cnristiaii  and  Jewisli  festivals  are  observed  on  the  same 
day.  In  the  early  Church  this  festival  lasle*l  for  some 
days,  and  catechumens  were  tlieii  usually  admitted!  to 
the  rite  of  baptism.  At  present,  its  celebration  is  con¬ 
fined.  in  the  Cliurch  of  ^•;ngland,  to  Easter-eve,  Easter 
Sunday,  and  tlie  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Ea-ster  week. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  time  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  because  the  re.strictions  imposed  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period  of  Lent  are  no  longer  to  be  observed. 
Some  ascribe  its  institution  to  the  apostles,  hnt  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  first  observed  by 
their  immediate  successors,  about  68.  The  Council  ot 
Arles,  in  314,  and  the  Council  of  Nicioa,  in  325,  decreed 
that  the  day  for  keeiiing  this  festival  should  he  the  Uth 
day  of  the  March  moon.  By  the  alteration  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1682,  tlie  first  Sunday  after  the 
full  moon  immediately  following  the  21st  of  March,  was 
fixed  as  the  day  for  observing  this  festival. 
EiiHt^cr>e$;;g',  n.  A  mottled  egg  formerly  used  as  a  gift 
at  Easter. 

East'or-jf iant,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Polygonum. 
EaHt'er-Sjift,  n.  A  present  or  gift  bestowed  at  Easter. 
En^t'orliii^,  n.  A  native  of  some  country  eastward  ot 
another;  specifically  applied  hy  the  English  to  persons 
belonging  to  countrie.s  on  the  Baltic.  —  A  piece  ol  money 
coined  in  the  East  by  Richard  II.  of  England. 

— species  of  water-fowl. 

— a.  See  Sterling.  % 

Esist'^^rly,  a.  Coming  from  the  eastward ;  as,  an  east¬ 
erly  wind. —Toward  the  east;  situated  in  or  near  the 
east;  on  the  east  part;  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  as,  the 
easterly  course  of  a  ship. 

— ade.  On  the  east ;  in  the  direction  of  east. 

EtlHt^CMi,  a.  [A.  S.]  Oriental ;  being  or  dwelling  in  the 
east;  situated  toward  the  east;  on  the  east  part;  as,  an 
Eastern  people.  —  In  an  eastward  direction  ;  as,  to  make 
an  eastern  voyage. 

Easi'erii,  in  Illinois^  a  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,250. 

Eastersi  Archipolag^o.  See  Archipelago  (East¬ 
ern). 

£ast<^rii  EinpiPO.  See  Greek  Empire. 

Ea^sterii  Point,  or  Glouce^teh  Point,  in  Massachu- 
seXts,  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Ann  Harbor.  It  exhibits 
a  fixed  light,  Lat.  42°  34'  40"  N.,  Lon.  70°  39'  W. 

East  Eii'eli<l,  in  Ohioan  village  of  Cuyahoga  co, 

10  m.  X.E.  of  Clev(dand. 

Eai^t  Ev  ans,  in  New  york\  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
East  Ex.'oter,  in  Miine,  a  post-office  of  Penobscot  co. 
East  Fair'Iiolfl,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbi¬ 
ana  CO.,  abt.  150  m.  E  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

East  Fairfield,  in  IT-rmonL  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
Co.,  abt.  4  )  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Fallowlield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Cliester  co.;  pup.  abt.  1.800. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,550. 

East  Fal'niontli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

East  Far'ininffton,  in  Michigan,ii  villagoof  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  20  ill.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

East  Felician'a,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  parish  ;  area, 
abt.  480 sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Amite,  and  Comite 
rivers,  and  several  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  It  contains  an  insane  asylum  and  acollege.  Cap. 
Jackson  Pop.  abt..  10,01)0. 

East  Findley,  or  Finley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post 
township  of  VV'ashington  co.,  abt.  38  m.S.VV.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg;  ?>op.  abt.  l,t)00. 

East  Fislikill,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Dutchess  co.,  aht.  75  m.  S.  of  Albany  ;  />"/>•  abt.  4,2o0. 
East  Flor'eiioe,  in  New  York,  a  P.O.  of  Oneida  co. 
East'ford,  in  ConnecUetti,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Windham  co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  Hartford;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. 

East  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  alit.  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

East  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Metcalf  co. 
East  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Barton  co. 


,  abt. 


— A  village  of  Macon  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.  by  .  of  Jeffer- 
8011  City.  ,  , 

East  Fox'boroiifrli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Nortoik  CO.,  abt.  2.)  m.  S.  by  W.  ot  Boston. 

East  Frank  lin,  in  Venmnit,  a  innst-village  of  rrank- 
lin  CO.,  abt.  tK)  in.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Free'd^nn.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ])Ost-viliage  of 
Blair  co.,  on  a  brunch  of  the  Juniata  River,  about  loO 
m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

East  Free'lown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-onice  or 
Bristol  CD.  ^  ^  j 

East  Frvt‘l>nrjili,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Oxford  co. 
East  tiaines,  in  New  York,  a  jiost-office  ot  Orleans  co. 
East  iwaines'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-oflice  of 
Wyoming  co.  .  ,  • 

East  Oale'na,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess 
CO.;  pup.  abt.  1,400. 

East  tilaFway,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Saratoga  co. 
East  Oenesee',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Genesee 
county.  _ 

East  iion'oa,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 

CO.,  aht.  20  III.  S.  of  Auburn. 

East  Ciror'ti’ia,  in  yermont,  a  post-village  of  Iranklin 
CO.,  abt.  48  111.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

East  C*<‘r'inan,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Chenango  co. 
East  OiU'soii,  in  U7.s*C"Wv<rin,  a  P.O.  ot  Manitowoc  co. 
East  CjJil'oad,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  ot  Brunch  co. 
East  ijilas'toiibury,  in  C>m«ecti'cat,upost-villageot 
Hartrord  co.,  aht.  9  in?  S.  of  Hartford. 

East  iillon'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  CO. 

East  Cillauoestor,  {glossier,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
office  of  Essex  co. 

East  ijio'slioii,in  Pennsylvania,  n  township  of  Chester 
co. ;  po/i.  abt.  1,100. 

East  Oraiiby,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Ilart- 
fonl  co..  abt.  2t)  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

E«ist  tiraiitS'^r,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 
East  Oraii'vilic,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co.,  abt.  100  in.  E.S.E.  ot  Boston. 

East  Oraiivillo,  in  Vennont,  a  P.  O.  of  Addison  co. 
East  Ori^eiie,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  ot  Chenango  co. 
East  iilrooiio,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Erie  co. 

East  Green'busli.  in  New  York,  a  post-townshi])  of 
Rensselaer  co.,  on  tlie  Hudson  River,  opposite  Albany ; 
pup.  about  3,000. 

East  Cireens'borougk,  in  Vermont,  a  1 .  O.  of  Or¬ 
leans  co.  , 

East  <irerii'ville,in  0/n‘o,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co., 
about  110  111.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

East  Clreoii'wich,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co.  ,,  , 

East  Grecii'wicli,  in  a  post-village  and 

tiiwnship,  cap.  of  Kiuit  co.,  on  the  M .  shore  ot  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  abt.  14  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Providence;  pop.  of 
township,  aid.  3,800. 

East  Crrooii'woo<l,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Muskingum  co. 
East  Oris'wold.  in  Cunmcticut,  a  village  of  New 
London  co.,  abt.  45  ni.  E.  hy  S.  Hartford. 

East  tirovo,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  60 
Ill.  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

East  tirove,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Chemung  co. 
East  tilrove'laud,  in  New  York,  a  i'.  O.  of  Living- 
stoll  CO.  ,,  - 

East  Oiiirfor<l,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Che 
imngo  CO.,  aht.  loO  m.  M.  of  .Albany.^ 

East  tiriiiri'or<l,  in  a  village  of  vlindhani 

c«..  abt.  115  III.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

East  IBad'dam,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of 
Middlesex  co.,on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  30  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Hartford ;  pop.  about  3,800. 

East  Ilad'dain  Eandiii^;:,  in  Ommcticut,  a  village 
of  iMidillesex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  35  in.  S 
bv  E.  of  Hartford. 

East'liaiil,  in  J/assac^w.fcfi.?,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  CO.,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  abt.  70  m.  S.E. 
of  Boston  ;  pop.  about  l,lfK). 

East  Ilam'biir}^,  in  New  York,  a  post-villnge  and 
township  of  Erie  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.E.  ot  Buffalo  ;  pop.  of 
tijwnship  about  3,800. 

East  Ilaiii'iltoii,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Mailison  co.  ^  ^ 

East  llanipdon,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobscot  co. 
East  Ilaiiip'ton,  in  CminecticuX,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  iilKUit  18  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

East  Ilanip'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  n  post-village  and 
township  of  Hampshire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
abt.  80  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  — Abt.  2  m.  E.S.E.  of  the 
village  is  Mount  Tom,  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  1,214  ft.  Pop.  of  township  about  2,500. 

East  Ilaiiip'toii,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  an^d 
town.sliip  of  vSuffolk  co.,  on  Long  Island,  abt.  ni.  E. 
by  N.  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  pop.  of  village  aht.  bOO,  of 
township  about  3,500.  er\ 

East  llan'over,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Dau 
pliin  co. :  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

— .\  ]»ost-towiiship  of  Lebanon  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  Har¬ 
risburg ;  pop.  about  2.400.  , 

East  llard'wiok,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Cale 
doiiia  CO.,  abt.  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

East  llart'ford,  in  ConnecticiU,  a  post-village  and 
townsliip  of  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  op¬ 
posite  Hartford  ;  pop.  of  township  about  3,600. 

East  Ilar'wifli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  abt.  65  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

East  Ila^voii,  in  Cimnecticut,  a  post-village  and  town 
ship  of  New  Haven  co.,  on  Lone  Island  Sound,  abt.  4  m 
E.  of  New  Haven.  The  township  contains  Lake  Salton 
stall,  /bp.  of  township  about  3,000. 

East  Ha'veii,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  250. 
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Enst  lla'vorliill,  in  Mn..i!nrhusrtt.f,  a  post-village  of 
kssi'X  C«J.,  abt.  33  111,  N.  of  Huston. 

Bast  JIa'vorliill.  ill  llanipFhirv.n  post-village 

of  Uralton  c*.,  abt.  13  in.  N.N.3\ .  ot  Concoril. 

BsiSt  lltiy il<-s'vill<-,  iti  Maine,  ii  1*.  O.  of  Aroostook 
comity. 

Bast  llt-'ltroii,  in  Maine,  a  jiost-village  of  Oxfonl  co., 
uboiit  4o  111.  N.N.W.  of  1-ortbmii. 
yisist  llo'br.m,  in  I'enn.sylrania,a  I’.  0.  of  I’ottcr  co. 
Bast  llcmp'liplti.  ill  I’enneyh-ania.  ii  post-tow iisUip 
of  Lancaster  co. :  jmji.  about  3.300. 

Bast  Ilt'r'rifk.  in  I'emteyh-ania.  a  village  of  Brailford 
CO.,  about  110  III.  N.N.K.  of'llarrisl.iirg. 

Bast  Blic-k-ary .  in  IVnnsylvania.  a  I*.  0.  of  Forrest  co. 
Bast  Blis'll'yra'to,  in  Vermont,  ii  ixist-village  ot  Frank¬ 
lin  co..  about  53  m.  N.N.W.  of  3Iontpclier. 

East  Hill,  ill  New  YorU.  a  village  of  Niimla  township, 
Livingston  co..  abt,  3.5.1  in.  M  .  of  Ailiany. 

Bast  BBoldon.  in  Maine,  a  post-ollicc  of  Penobscot  co. 
Blast  BBoI'listoll,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt.  33  in.  W.S.W.  ol  Ilosbin. 

Blast  BI«'in<-r.  in  New  Yorl',  a  P.  O.  ot  Cortland  co. 
Blast  BBoiilOi*.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 
East  BBoiinds'liPld,  in  New  York,  a  post-offlee  of 
Jefferson  eo.  „  , 

Blast  BBub'bardtou, in  rermont.aP.O.ofRutlandco. 
Blast  BliintiiiS'doii.  in  I'ennsytvania.a  township  of 
Westmoreland  co. ;  pop.  about  3,6tl0. 

B'last  Bndia  t'oiiipaiij’.  a  celebrated  joint-stock  as¬ 
sociation,  originally  established  to  carry  on  tlie  trade 
between  (treat  IJritain  and  the  East  Indies,  or  rather 
w'itli  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  ,lt  was  constituted  hy  royal  charter  in  ICOO,  and 
continued,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to  open  the 
trade,  to  enjoy  tlie  exclusive  privileges  conceded  till 
1G88.  At  that  period,  tlie  power  of  the  crown  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  trade  without  tlie  sanction  of  Parliament 
having  been  denied,  a  rival  association  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  its  favor;  but  after  a  variety  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  which  it  is  nnneccssary  to  specify,  the  twii  cor¬ 
porations  were  joined  in  1703,  under  the  name  td  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies  : 
an  appellation  which  has  been  ooniiniied  to  the  present 
day.  Ill  1708  the  United  Company  was  seciirtsl  hy  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  exclusive  privilegeoftradingtoall  places 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  ;  and  this  privilege,  with  some  modifleations, 
was  confirmed  and  prolonged  hy  successive  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  down  to  1814.  By  the  Act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  133, 
passed  1813,  the  East  India  Coni|iany's  charter  was  re¬ 
newed  for  twenty  years;  but  it  tlien  received  some  im¬ 
portant  modifications,  Iw  which  a  restricted  intercourse 
with  the  whole  of  the  Company's  Indian  possessions  was 
permitted  to  all  British  merchants  ;  the  nionopidy  of 
the  trade  between  England  and  China  being,  however, 
retained  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Fast  India  Company.  These 
concessions  jiaved  the  way  lor  the  Art  of  1833,  hy  wliicli, 
though  the  Comiiany's  charter  w-as  continued  till  1854, 
not  only  was  the  nionojioly  of  the  China  trade  aladished, 
but  an  end  wholly  put  to'  the  Company's  original  char¬ 
acter  ,a8  a  commercial  association.  But  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  association  so  much  ns  a  great  territorial  power, 
that  the  East  India  Company  hecame  distiiigiiished. 
The  fir.st  establishments  of  the  Eiiglhli  in  India,  as  of 
other  Enro]»ean  nations,  arose  out  of  the  alleged  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  armed  fia  tories  or  strongholds,  where 
the  adventurers  might  warehouse  their  goods,  and  reside 
in  safety  for  the  purpose  id'  carrying  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives;  hut  tlie  factories  speedily  degenerated 
into  fortifications,  and  the  garrisons  into  armies.  For  a 
while,  tlie  power  of  the  English  and  French  was  pretty 
nearly  lialanced  in  India:  but  the  talents  and  victories 
of  Lord  Clive  gave  to  the  British  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  otlier  competitor,  foreign  or  native,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  sway  over  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  immense  power 
wielded  by  the  East  India  Comiiany,  lessening  and  even 
overshadowing  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  obliged  the 
latter  to  eventually  rescind  the  Company's  charter  (in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  resistance)  in  1858,  add  to  transfer 
to  the  Imperial  govt,  tlie  sole  political  control  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  India.  In  that  year,  accordingly,  hy  Actof  Par¬ 
liament,  the  entire  power  hitherto  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  became  transferred  to  the  home  govt.,  which  has 
since  assumed  the  whideaiid  uudisputedruleof  that  vast 
country.  The  East  India  Company  still  exists,  hut  for 
little  other  ])urpose  tlian  to  receive  and  pay  the  dividends 
of  those  individuals  of  the  popular  community  who  in¬ 
vested  their  money  in  its  stock. 

Basl'ingr.  n.  (Namg.  and  Suri'eying.)  The  distance 
eastward  from  a  given  meridian. 

East-iii'sular,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Islands.  .  ,  , 

Bast  Jari'rey,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Ciieshire  co.,  aht.  .36  in.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Blast  Ja'va.  in  Nnv  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Wyoming  co. 
Bast  Jow'<*tt,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Greene  co. 
Bast  Joliiison.  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Lamoille  co., 
on  the  Eden  Branch  of  Lamoille  River. 

Bast  Bieii'tlall,  in  New  Ym-k,  a  P.  0.  of  Orleans  co. 
Bast  Kent,  in  Connecticut,  a  P.  0.  of  Litchfield  co. 
Bast  Killint^Iy,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  aht.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Norwich. 

Bast  Bilnps’ton,  in  New  Hampshire, a  post  township 
of  Rockiiigliam  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Concord ;  pop. 
about  800. 

Bast  Btnox,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  M'aldo  co. 

East  K«y  Cre«*k,  in  New  York,  joins  the  West  Key 
Creek,  and  flows  into  the  Genesee  River  ir  Alleghany  co. 
Bast  Backawan'iioe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 
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Sir  Charles  I^ock,  r,  a.,  an  ('minent  Enp-| 
lish  urti^t,  B.  ut  1‘lyinuulli,  179">.  Ho  coiiiiiit'iiccd  his! 
c;ireer  rts  a  ptirtrait-piiinter,  ami  after  Italy  and’ 

iJreoce  he  he;ran  exhihitiiiK  in  the  Koval  Acadeiiiv  in  I 
18J3.  In  1828  his  i)aintiiis  entitled  J*»amnts  on  a  Ptl-' 
grimafff*  to  liomfi,  HtUiicU't}  tmich  praise.  His  greatest  | 
work,  Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,  next  appeared,! 
and  placed  liiin  at  the  liead  of  his  v.rofessiun.  Ilis! 
Christ  UUssing  Little  Children,  and  his  Hagur  niul  lsh-  \ 
mad,  though  both  execdlent,  are  not  considere<l  e<iual ! 
to  the  former.  E.  became  successively  Seer,  to  the  Koval  I 
Comndssion  (if  Fine  Arts,  Keeper  ol  the  National  dal- J 
lery.  Ties,  of  the  U.  A.,  and  Kireutor  of  the  National 
Gallery.  D.  1805. 

Ea»t  Eain'peter.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

in  Texas,  u  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  850 
sq.m.  Hirers  Leon  Kiver.  7V//).  al>t.  2U0. 

Ea^^t  Eaii'tltiir,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-olTico  of 
(irafton  co. 

East  Eau  sing:,  in  Nmo  York,  a  post-offico  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  CO. 

East  l^aport,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

East  Ei'O'aiion,  in  Aew  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Concord, 

East  Eeo,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  O.  of  Kerkshire  co. 

East  Eein|>s'tt*r,  in  Atic  Ham2)shire,  a  post-otlice  of 
Sullivan  co. 

East  Eo'on,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

East  EeroyT  in  Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  Calhoun  eo. 

East  Eew'istou’ii.  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Mahoning  co. 

East  Eox'illgrtoii,  in  MassachuseltsS,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.M’.of  IhJston. 

East  Eib'erty.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co., 
abt.  22  m.  E.S.F.  of  Fort  M'ayne. 

East  Eib'orty,  in  G/nV),  a  post-village  of  Logan  co., 
abt.  126  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cim  innati. 

East  Eib'orty,  in  Pe.nnsylraiiia,  a  village  of  Collins 
township,  Alleghany  co.,  abt.  5  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. 

— *A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  the  Youghogheny 
Kiver. 

Eivst  Ei'ma,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  La  Grange  co. 

East  Eiin'iiig:toii,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York 
CO.,  near  tin*  junction  of  the  Little  Ossipeo  and  Saco 
rivers,  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

East  Eiiicolii,  {link'n,)  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of 
Penob.sciit  CO. 

East  Eiiio,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga 
Co.,  abr.  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of  All»any. 

East  Eitrli'fieltl,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of 

Litchfield  CO. 

East  Eiv'ermoro.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Androscoggin  co.,  on  the  Amlroscoggin  Kiver. 
abt.  25  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta;  2)op.  of  township,  abt. 
1,400. 

East  Eiv'i'rpool,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbi¬ 
ana  CO.,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  abt.  48  m.  below  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  pu/).  abt.  3.000. 

East  Eong:  ^leaU'ow,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Hampden  co.,  abt.  80  m.  E.8.F>.  of  Koston. 

Eiist  Eowell,  {lo'el,)  in  Maine,  a  pust-oftico  of  Pen¬ 
obscot  ('O. 

East  Ly'iiiati,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of  Grafton 
CO.,  abt.  80  m.  W.N.VV.  of  Concord. 

East  Eyiiio,  in  Conn^cticuf,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ol  New  Loudon  co.,  abt.  43  in.  E.  of  New  Haven; 
]Hip.  of  township  abt.  2,000. 

East  Mi*Don'oug;li,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Chenango  c<». 

East  ^lachi'as,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.,  on  Machias  Kay,  iK  the  mouth  of  E.  Maciiias 
Kiver,  abt.  130  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

East  3Ia'coii,  in  Geurgia,  a  village  of  Kibb  co.,  on  the 
iX'iuiiIgee  Kiver,  opposite  .Macon. 

East  ^lail'isoii,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
CO  ,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

East  .llad'ison,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

East  Mail'isan,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co. 

East  Malio'iiiiig;,  in  Ik'nnsylvania,  a  township  of 
Indiana  co. ;  i>op.  abt.  1.500. 

East->faiii,  or  Slade  Riveii,  rises  in  Lake  Nitclieguon, 
near  tlie  S.K.  border  of  Labrador,  and  fiows  nearly  W. 
into  James  Bay,  in  Lat.  62^  15'  N.,  Lon.  78^  41'  W. 
Length  abt.  400  in. 

East  >tain4‘,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

E  i.st'iuaii,  in  IFisconsin,  a  ])ost-town8hip  of  Crawford 
Co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Prairie  dii  Chien  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt  800. 

East'niaiisville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ot- 
towa  CO.,  on  Grand  Kiver,  abt.  18  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand 
Kapids.  * 

East  Mar'ioii.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Livingston 
CO.,  abt  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  I^ausing. 

East  Mar'ioii,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Sufifolk  co. 

East  Marl'boroiigii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Chester  co. ;  poj).  abt.  1,000. 

East  Marslilielfl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Koston. 

East  Ma'sonville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Delaware  co. 

East  blanch  Chunk,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Carbon  co. ;  poj).  in  1870,  1,401 

East  Mays'vill<^,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Aroostoolc  co. 

East  >leVl'way,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  CO.,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Koston. 

East  Mel'rose,  in  Jowa,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

East  Morhieii,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  0.  of  Steele  co. 

East  ^licr<ll<‘boroug-|i,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  38  m.  S.S.E.  of  Koston. 
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East  >Ii<l'dlobury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Ad- 
disorj  eo.,  abt.  3o  m.  S.W.  of  Montpidier. 

East  M«»n'nioiitli.  in  Maine,  a  P.  U.  of  Kennebec  co. 

East  iit  Ohio,  a  pnst-olhcc!  of  Higliland  co. 

East  xHoiitpo'lier,  in  rermon/,  a  jiost-townsliip  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier;  pop. 
abt.  1,350. 

East  Maiit'villo,  in  J/aim*,  a  post-village  of  Waldo 
CO.,  abt.  36  111.  K. .\.E.  of  .\ngusta. 

East  Moi*  ic*llA*s,  in  N*  w  York,  a  po8t-villag(M)f  Suf¬ 
folk  CO.,  on  Long  Kland,  abt.  65  m.  E.  of  New  York. 

East  Moiirt<»iib(»r4>iig'li,  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
post-village  of  t'ai  roll  co.,  aUl.  44  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

East  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Ken¬ 

nebec  co  ,  alit.  H)  III.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

East  Naii'kiii.  in  .Michigan,  a  jjost-olfice  of  Wayne  co. 

East  Naiit'lllA^al,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  alioiit  1,2U0. 

East  Xas'sau,  in  New  Ynrk,i\.  post-village  of  Keiisse- 
laiu*  CO.,  aliout  IS  m.  K.  of  Alliany. 

East  Xow  31ar'k4^t,  in  M<iryland,  a  post-village  of 
Dorcliesler  co.,  auoul  45  lu.  S?.K.  of  Annapidis. 

Eatst  Xt‘\v'iM>rt,  in  Maine.,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO.,  about  55  m.  N.K.  of  .\ugU8ta. 

East  E<»rllaii4l«  in  Maine.,  9.  post-village  of 

•Somerset  co.,  aliout  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

East  X<»w  Shar'oii,  in  Maine.,  a  I*.  0.  (d'  Franklin  co. 

— A  village  of  KemielM**!  co.,  alit.  25  m.  N.N.W.  of  Augusta 

East  X'a*%v  Viuo'yurd,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of 
Franklin  eo. 

E«ist  Xa»w  Yurli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Hutbush  township,  King's  co.,  about  6  m.  S.E.  of  New 
York  (uty. 

East  Xich'ols,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

East  X<Hr4>\vay,  in  Jowa,  a  j)ost-olHce  of  Adams  co. 

East  X'orth'liA^hl,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  O.  of  (!ook  co. 

East  Xorlh'port,  in  Maine,  a  P.O.  of  Waldo  co. 

Ea.st  Xortli'u  4»4Kl,  in  Netv  Jlumjishire,  a  po.st-village 
of  Koei.inghum  ia».,  about  18  m.  E.  by  8.  of  Concord. 

East  X4>i*tli  Var'iii4>iith.  in  Mahie,  a  po.st- village 
of  Cumlterlaiid  co.,  about  45  iii.  S.  by  W.  of  Augusta. 

East  X4»rAVO^;;'iaii,  in  l*enn<ylvania,  a  townsliip  of 
Seliuylkill  Co.;  />op.  altuut  1.5UU. 

East  X4»r'\vi<*li,  in  iS'i’u;  York,  a  post-village  of 
Gueeiis  CO.,  on  Long  Island. 

East  Nut'tiii^i'liaiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Chester  co. ;  p"p.  about  1,900. 

East  Oak'laiid,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Coles  co.; 
7>"p.  about  1,800. 

East  Oa'sis,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Waushara  co. 

Ea.st  O;;;''4loii,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Lenawee  co. 

East'oii,  ill  Connecticut,  a  post-lowiisliip  of  Fairfield  co., 
about  20  m.  S.  by  W.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  about  1,700. 

East4>ii.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  towiibliip  of 
Leavenworth  co.,  ou  Stranger  Creek,  about  12  m.  \V .  by 
N.  of  la'avenworth  City;  p'^>p.  of  township  abt.  1,400. 

Easton,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Aroostook  co. 

East4>n,  in  Maryland,  a  posl-villagt?,  cap.  of  Talbot  co., 
on  Treadlmven  Creek,  about  80  m.  from  Annapolis; 
pop,  about  1.600. 

Easton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-townsliip  of  Bristol  co., 
about  20  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Ifijstou ;  /X'p.  about  3,800. 

Easton,  in  Michigan,  a  posl-townsliij)  of  Ionia  co.,  abt. 
28  m.  E.  of  Grand  Kapids  ;  pop.  aliout  l,2b0. 

East4>n,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Kiichanan  co., 
alfout  12  m.  E.  of  St.  Juse[di. 

East4>n,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  about  26  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township  in  1870,  3,074. 

East4>ii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ollue  of  Wayne  co. 

East4ni,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO.,  on  the  Delaware  Kiver,  about  IbO  m.  E.N.E. 
of  llarrislmrg,  and  about  56  m.  N.  (d’  IMiiludelphia. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  sui)ptied  with  good  water.  E.  contains  many  hand¬ 
some  public  buibliugs,  among  wiiich  are  two  banks, 
several  ueademie.s,  and  a  public  library.  Located  here 
also  i.s  Lafayette  College,  founded  in  18^32,  with  a  library 
of  5,000  volumes.  Manuf.  Flour,  oil,  cotton  goods, 
rifles.  Ac.  7^"P-  about  11,000. 

East4>ii,  in  KViJconsin,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  about 
7  m.  S.  of  Friendship;  poi).  about  6U0. 

— A  post-ulfico  of  Adams  00. 

East4>ii,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Monongalia  co. 

East  4>i*'aiiff<‘,  in  N  w  York,  a  P.  ().  (d‘  Schuyler  co. 

East  4>raii^'C,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Grange 
CO.,  about  16  in,  E  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

East  4>r'aiig‘eville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Wyominir  co. 

East  4^rlaii<l,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

East  4>i*'loaiis,  in  MassachuseMs,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  about  65  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

East  Or'B’in5^t4m,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co.,  about  65  in,  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

East  Ol'is,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  P.  O.  of  Berkshire  co. 

East  4>t'isliol4l,  in  Maine,  a  P.O.  of  Cumbcn-land  co. 

East  4M't4>,  in  New  JbrA-,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.;  pop.  alM)ut  1.300, 

East  Paiiit'ocl  Post,  in  New  a  village  v»f  Steu- 
l»(Mi  CO.,  about  210  in.  E-  by  S.  (»f  Albany. 

East  Paler'iiio,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Waldo  co. 

East  Pal<'r'iH4»,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Oswego  co. 

East  PaTostiiio,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Colum¬ 
biana  CO.,  about  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

East  Palmy'ra,  in  Ne  -  York,  a  post-village  of 
Wayne  co.,  about  195  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

East  Par's4>3i3lol4l,  in  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

East  Paw-Pau',  in  Illinois,  a  F.  0.  of  l>e  Kalb  co. 

East  Poiii'l>r4>Ue,  in  York,  a  post-vill:ig(»  of 

(Jenesee  (ro.,  al'out  6  m.  from  Katavia. 

East  Poiiii'tiold,  in  New  York,  a  P.O.  of  Monroe  co 
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East  Ponn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Carbon 
CO.,  on  the  Lehigh  Kiver,  about  90  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Ilar- 
ri.sburg;  pop.  about  1,100. 

East  Poiiiis'3H>r4Bii^li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
and  township  of  Cuml>erland  co.,  on  tiu'  Susquehanna 
Kiver,  oi'posito  Harrisburg;  pop.  of  townsliip  abt.  2,200. 

East  Pt‘p'|>4‘rell,  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
.Miildlese.x  co.,  about  40  in.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

East  IN*ru',  in  Maine,  a  jio.st-office  of  Oxford  co. 

East  fi^liarsa'liay  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Che¬ 
nango  co.,  about  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

East  Pi4^r'iM»iit,  or  Coxk's  .Mills,  in  A>w  York,  a 
village  of  Pier  pout  tow'usliip,  »8t,  Law’ri*ncoc(>.,  on  Racket 
Kiver,  about  4  m.  S.  of  I'otsdam.  Manuf.  Slurcli,  lum¬ 
ber.  «te.  Po)).  about  300. 

East  Pike,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming 
CO.,  about  250  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

East  l^iko.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Washington  co. 

East  Piko'laiMl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town.ship  of 
Washington  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

East  PIko  Kiiii,  in  J*ennsylva7iia,  a  township  of 
Wasliington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

East  Pitcairn,  in  A^tw  York,  a  post-office  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  CO. 

East  Pitts'liiMd,  in  Maine.,  a  village  of  Somerset  co., 
al>t.  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

East  Pitts't4»ii,  in  Maiiie.  a  p(*st-village  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  Co.,  abt.  15  m,  S.S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Eaist  Plaiii'tickl,  in  New  Ham2)shire,  a  po.-it-village 
of  Sullivan  co.,  abt  45  m.  N.W,  of  Concord. 

East  Ply  moiitli,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula 
CO.,  abt.  212  m.  N.E  of  Columbus. 

East  P4»'ostoiikill,  in  New  York,  a  post-ofRee  of 
Rensselaer  co. 

East  P4>int.  in  Georgia,  a  post-t^ffice  of  Fulton  co. 

East  P4>laii4l.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Androscog- 
uin  CO.,  al>t.  35  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

East'|>4»rt«  in  Iowa,  a  po8t-t)lfice  of  Fremont  co. 

East'|»4>rt,  in  Maine,  a  port  of  entry  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  on  the  8.E.  shore  of  Moose  Island,  aht. 
234  m.  N.E.  of  INjrtland.  Lat.  44*^  54' N..  Lon.  66®  56' 
W.  It  has  a  considerable  commerce,  besides  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  lumli<*r  trade.  Thu  port  is  defended  by  Fort 
Sullivan.  The  tow'uship  comprises  M(»ose  Island,  and 
several  other  small  islamls  in  Passanuupioddy  Bay.  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  abt.  2,U0U  acres.  P^p.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  4,900. 

Ertst'port,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Tishemingo 
CO.,  on  the  Tennessee  R.,  abt.  270  in.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Eaisf '|>4»B*t,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  about 
loo  in.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Esist  l*4>r'ler,  in  New  York,  a  post-officeof  Niagara  co. 

EiiKt  l*4>B*f/l<iii4l,  in  Oregon,  a  F.  0.  of  Multnomah  co. 

East  P4>iilt'tioy ,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rut¬ 
land  CO.,  abt.  65  m  S.W.  of  Monti>elier. 

East  Prai'rievillo,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of 
Rice  co. 

East  Priiioot4>ii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  abt.  45  m,  W.  by  N.of  Boston. 

East  Prov'i4l<‘Bi<*o,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Bedfonl  co. ;  po;».  aht.  1,600. 

East  Prov'idonoo,  in  Rhode  75?and,  a  post-township 
of  Providence  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,608. 

East  PiBt'iiaBii,  in  Connecticut,  a.  post-village  of  Wind- 
liam  CO. 

East  Kaii'tlolph,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  CO.,  aht.  15  111.  S.  of  B(*Bton;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

East  Kaii<l4Blpli,  in  Ah'w  I'or/.  ,  a  iiost-village  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus  CO,,  abt.  55  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo. 

East  Itasi'dolpll,  in  Vermont,  a  iiost-villagcof  Orange 
CO.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of  M  uitpelier. 

East  Kais'iBi  villo,  in  Michigan.  iiV  0  of  Mtmroe  co. 

East  Kay'ill<»ii4i,  in  Maine,  a  P.  O.  of  Cumberland  co. 

East  K<MUl'fBOl<l,  in  Maine,  u  post-village  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  CO.,  abt.  8  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

East  RBeh'f4>B*4l,  in  iWmont,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

East  Ri4*li'laBi4l,  in  Ohio,  a  post  -vill.  of  Felmont  co. 

East  Ri4l;s'0,  in  Penusi/lvavia,  a  F  G.  of  Cl(*arfield  co. 

East  Ri  BiK'';;'4>l4l«  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fickawuy  co. 

East  Itl  V1‘ B*,  in Coa/j  .  a  P  O.  of  New  Haven  co. — In  A'.  1'., 
a  strait  connecting  N.  Y.  Kay  with  lamg  Island  Sound, 
communicating  with  Hud.son  Kiver  by  a  narrow  cliannel 
called  Harlem  Kiver,  wliicli  forni.s  tlie  N.  boundary  (d 
Manhattan  Island.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  tlie 
largest  size,  and  ha.s  a  pass  callctl  Hell  Gate,  7  m.  N.E. 
of  N.  Y.  city,  the  navigation  of  which  is  very  dangerous. 
Length,  ab.  20  111.  See  Nkw  YoUR  CiTV.— In  W.  Fa.,  a 
P.O.  of  Mercer  co. 

East  R4»t»h'osf<?r,  in  A\  H,  a  P.O.  of  Strafford  co.— 
In  Ohio,  a  po.st-village  of  Columbiana  co. 

East  R4>ok'p4Brt,  in  Ohio,  a  P.O.  of  Cuyahoga  co. 

East  Roiliiiaii,  in  N.  Y.,  a  post.-vil.  of  Jetferson  co. 

East  Rounielia,  or  Easti‘rBi  R.,  a  province  of 
Tui'key,  formed  S.  of  the  Kalkiiis,  under  tlie  n<*r)in 
treaty  (o.  t’.,  p.  297),  and  under  the  direct  political  au- 
tiiority  of  the  Sultan,  having  administrative  autonomy 
and  a  Christian  governor  app(dnled  by  tiie  Forte,  with 
the  assent  of  tlio  European  powers;  full  religious  lib¬ 
erty  to  be  enjoyed.  . 

East  R4»xUiiry4  in  Vermont,  a  P.O.  of  M  ashington  co. 

East  Rnnif4BB*4l,  in  Maine,  a  F.O.  of  Oxlord  co. 

East  Rii'pt'rl,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Benning¬ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  80  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

East  Riisll.  in  Pennsyhmnia,  a  P.O.  of  Susquehanna  co. 

East  Rush  t’rc^ok,  in  Ohio,  a  P.O.  of  Perry  co. 

East  Rushl4»r4l,  in  N.  1’.,  a  post-vill.  of  Alleghany  co. 

East  Saj5''i  Biaw.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw 
CO.,  on  the  Saginaw  Kiver, abt.  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Detroit ; 
piop.  in  1870,  11,373. 

East  Xa'Ioiii*  in  York,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany 
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East  Sa'lein,  in  Pmn$ylvania^  a  P.  0.  of  Juniata  co. 
East  Saint  Eoitis,  in  Illmois,  a  post-village  of  St. 

Clair  CO.,  on  the  MiHsissippi  U.,  opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
East  Sal'isbury,  in  Massachusetts^  a  post-village  of 
Essex  CO ,  abt.  85  in.  N.E.  ot  Boston. 

East  San'boriitoii,  in  Aeio  Hampshire,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

East  Samrwich,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  abt.  fO  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

East  Saii'iiy^  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Venango  co. 
East  Saii'Uy  C’reeR,  in  New  York,  a  post-oflice  ot 
Oswego  CO. 

East  Saiig^’orvill^j  in  Miiiw,  a  post-office  of  I’iscat- 
a<piis  CO. 

East  Sclio'<lal4,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Rensselaer  co. 
East  Hclmy'lor,  in  A’eic  lorA.*,  a  P.  O.  ot  Herkimer  co. 
Esist  Soott,  in  New  York,  a  post-otfioe  ot  Cortland  co. 
East  Sotau'Ket,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Snllolk  co. 
East  Slia'raii,  in  Massachuse.tts,  a  post-village  ot  Nor¬ 
folk  CO.,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bo.stoii. 

East  Hliaron,  in  Pmnsylvatiia,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 
East  SliJirps'biirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  apust-oftice  of 
Blair  co.  _ 

East  fsliof  fieltt,  in  a  post-village  of 

Berkshire  co.,  about  32  m.  W  .  ot  Siiringfiehl. 

East  Sliel'bouriie,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Franklin  co. 

East  Shel  by,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
CO.,  abt.  140  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

East  Slier^loii,  in  I'ennont,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 
East  Sitl'iiey,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  on  the 
Miami  River,  opposite  Sidney,  the  county-seat,  abt.  72 
in.  N.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  abt.  000. 

East  JSiiiitli'lielcl,  in  l^nnsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Bradlbnl  co. 

East  Soiii'erville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Middlesex  co. 

East  S|>rins‘'<*ol<*9  i^  Hampshire,  a  post-office 
of  Sullivan  co. 

East  Sprins'tield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Otsego  CO.,  abt.  00  m.  .  of  .Albany. 

East  in  Ohto,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 

son  CO.,  about  120  m..E.N.E.  ol  Columbus. 

East  S|>rin8’'Iiel<i,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Erii?  CO. 

East  Spriii5i’'hill,  in  PeimsyZvania,  a  post-office  of 
Hradfod  co. 

East  Spriiis'water,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Liv- 
ingsttui  CO.,  aOout  215  m.  .  of  Albany. 

East  Stoiie'liaai,  in  Maine,  a  P.  o.  of  Oxford  co. 

East  SIOU;4ll'toii«  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  CM.,  alMiut  17  m.  S-  of  Boston. 

Etist  Siif  lielil,  in  (.'onneHicut,  a  village  of  Hartford 
CO.,  about  18  m.  N.  of  Hartford. 

East  Stiriivaii,  in  Maine,  w  P.  0.  of  Hancock  co. 

Ea>it  iii'aii,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-ollice  of 

Clie.'ihire  co. 

East  Sum  ner,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0  of  Kankakee  co. 
East  Suin'iier,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Oxford  co. 
East  Sye'asnore,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Hamilton  co. 
East  Taun  ton,  in  M issachu<etts,  a  P.  O.  of  Bri.'<tol  co. 
East  Ta'%%’as,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Iosco  co. 
East  Tein'pleton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Worcester  co. 

East  Tennessee  University,  See  Knoxville. 
East  Thoin'aston,  in  Maine.  See  Rockla.nd. 

East  Tlioinp'soii,  in  Conticclicut,  a  post-office  of 
Winilham  Co. 

East  Thora'dilie,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Waldo  co. 
E.ist  'role'^lo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lucas 
East  Town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester 
CO.;  pop.  aliout  1,000. 

East  Town'send,  in  OUio,  a  P.  0.  (»f  Huron  co. 

East  Tnwn'seiid,  in  rtrajont,  a  village  of  Windham 
C'>,,  aOo'it  05  in.  S.  of  Montpelier, 

East  Traverse  Bay,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of 
Cran-I  Traverse  co. 

East  Treii'ton,  in  Miine,  a  post-t>ffice  of  Hancock  co. 
East  Troups'burgii,  iu  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
StHnt)en  co. 

East  Troy,  in  Peamsylvania,  a  P.  0  of  Bradford  co. 
East  Troy,  in  inscoa.'fln,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Walworth  co.,  about  32  m  8.VV.  of  Milwaukee  ;  pop. 
of  townsliip  about  2,30U. 

East  'I'roy  liaUe,  in  l\^iscnnsin,  a  P.O.  of  Walworth  co. 
East  Triiin'bull,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Ashtabula  co. 
East  'fa'nrner,  in  Maine.,  a  P.  0.  of  Androscoggin  co. 
East  I'nadil'la,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Otsego  co. 
East  I'li'ioii.  in  O/n'o,  a  %'illage of  Coshocton  co.,  about 
18  in.  W.  of  Cosliocton. 

_ A  p..st-towii8hip  of  Wayne  co.,  about  100  m.  N.E.  of  Co- 

Inmbiis;  pop.  about  2,2o0. 

East  Eii'ity.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of  Sul¬ 
livan  00.,  ul'out  40  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Ctmiaird. 

East  Var'iek,  in  A"ew  >  orA-,  a  P.  O.  of  Seneca  co. 
East  Vas'sulborous-li,  in  Maine,  a  p»>st-village  of 
K'-niieliec  co.,  aliout  18  m.  N.E.  ot  Augusta. 

East  Veii'iee,  in  New  Yor!-\  a  P.  0.  of  Cayuga  co. 
East'vilie,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Randolph  co.,  abt. 
H>0  m.  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

East'vilie,  in  17r^uiia,  a  post-village,  cap-  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO.,  about  180  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Richmond;  pop. 
abt.  350. 

East  Viii'oent,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  about  2.200. 

East  Vir'{;'il.  in  N  w  York,  a  post-village  of  Cortland 
CO.,  about  130  m.  W.  of  Alhany. 

East  Wake'lield,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-offico  of 
Carroll  eo. 

East  Wales,  in  .Vain^,  a  P.O  of  Androscoggin  co. 
Estst  W'aH'iiiji'I’ord,  iu  Vermont,  u  P.O.  of  Rutland  co. 


I  East  W’al'pole,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Norfolk  co. 
East  Wul'toii,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Eaton  co. 
East'ward,  adv.  Toward  tlie  east ;  in  the  direction  of 
east  Irum  some  point  or  place. 

“  Eastward  ...  I  saw  desceodlDg  Hgbt.”—  Milton. 

East  W’are'liam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  about  50  m.  S.  by  E.  ot  B<iston. 

East  ’War'reii,  in  Vermoiit,  a  P.  0,  of  Washington  co. 
East  Wasli'iii^  ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Sullivan  CO.,  about  33  m.  E.  by  S.  ot  Concord. 
East  Wa'terboroMjili,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of 
York  CO. 

East  Wa'terfortI,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Juniata  co.,  on  Tuscurora  Creek,  about  50  in.  N.W.  of 
Ilurri.sbuig. 

East  Weare,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of  Uills- 
borough  CO.,  about  18  m.  N.l\ .  of  Manchester. 

East  Westmoreland,  in  New  Hampshire,  post- 
village  ot  Clieshire  Co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.8.E.  ot  Bellows  Falls. 
East  West'vilte,  in  Onio,  a  village  of  Mahoniug  co., 
about  150  m.  N.E.  of  Columbia. 

East  Weylnoiitli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  CO.,  about  15  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

East  Wliately,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Fianlvlin  co.,  about  80  m.  W.  ot  Boston. 

East  Wheat' lieltl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Indiana  CO. ;  about  1,800. 

East  Wheatland*  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Will  co. 

East  White  lami,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Che.ster  co. ;  pop.  about  1.200. 

East  WlTson,  in  New  York,  a  P,  0.  of  Niagara  co. 
East  Wil  ton,  in  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 

about  4  m.  S.S.NV.  of  F'armington. 

East  W'il'ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of  Hills¬ 
borough  CO.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Nashua. 

East  Wiiitl  ham,  in  Maine,  a  P.  O.  of  Cumberland  co. 
East  Wind  ham.  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  ot  Greene  co. 
East  Wiiid'sor,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  aht. 
10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  of  township  about  3,300. 
See  East  Windsor  Hill. 

East  W'ind'sor,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Berkshire  co. 

East  Wiiid'sor,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Mercer 
co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

East  Windsor  Jlill,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village 
of  Hartford  co.,  abuut  0  miles  N.N.E.  ol  Harttord.  The 
Connecticut  Theological  Institute  is  liere  located. 

East  Will  throp,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Kennebec  co. 
East  W’o  burn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  about  8  ni.  N.N.W*.  ot  Boston. 

East  W’ood'hiill.  iu  New  York,iiV.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 
East  W’ood'stooh.,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  ot 
Wiudham  co. 

East  W’orocstor,  (wons'ter,)  in  New  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Otsego  CO.,  about  53  ui.  W.  by  S.  ol  Albany. 

East  W’rig-hts'towii,  iu  IPtscomfin,  a  post-office  of 
Brown  CO. 

Easy,  (e^e,)  a.  [Fromeose.]  Being  at  ease  or  rest;  quiet; 
calm;  free  from  pain,  disturbance,  or  annoyance;  as,  an 
co-s'y  condition  of  body.  —  Tramjuil ;  free  trom  anxiety, 
care,  solicitude,  or  peevishness;  as,  an  easy  state  ot 
mind.  —  Free  from  constraint,  formality,  or  siittness; 
smooth;  not  harsh;  as,  an  easy  style  of  writing. —  Not 
difficult;  that  gives  or  requires  no  great  labor,  exer¬ 
tion,  fatigue,  or  discomfort;  tliat  presents  no  great  ob¬ 
stacles;  as,  an  easy  task.  —  Giving  ease  or  rest ;  afiording 
relief  or  comlbrt  Ironi  iiK'iital  cares  or  trials ;  affiuent; 
as,  a  person  in  ea.'ij/circum.stances.  —  Gentle;  moderate; 
yielding  with  little  or  no  resistance;  compliant;  ready; 
credulous;  a.s,  an  easy  temper,  an  easy  mood. —  Freeing 
from  exertion,  turmoil,  or  difficulty  ;  causing  repose,  or 
a  sensation  of  plea-sure  or  relief;  as,  an  ea.']/-chair. — 
Not  pinched,  Btr;iitened,  or  embarrassed;  as,  the  money- 
market  is  easy.  (Opposed  to  tight.) 

{Naut.)  .Applied  to  a  ship  that  moves  over  the  sea 
without  jerking  or  straining.  In  steamboats  it  is  also 
the  word  of  command  to  the  engineer,  when  a  less  de¬ 
gree  of  speed  is  required;  in  this  sense  it  is  also  pro¬ 
nounced  ease  her.  —  Brande. 

Ea^'y-ohair,  ?i.  A  luxurious,  padded,  or  cushioned 
arm-chair,  adapted  for  ease  or  rest. 

Eat.  V.  a.  (im/;.  EAT  or  ate;  pp.  eaten.)  [A.  S.  D. 

eten;  Ger.  g.wsen;  Gr.  rdo  ;  Sansk.  ad.]  To  bite,  or  cliew, 
and  swallow,  a.s  food;  as,  to  eat  a  good  dinner.  —  To 
wear  away ;  to  separate  parts  of  a  thing  gradually;  to 
gnaw;  to  corrode;  to  consume  hy  degrees;  to  prey 
upon;  sometimes  followed  by  wp;  as,  eaten  up  with 
cares,  rust  eats  up  iron,  Ac. 

To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  words  uttered;  to  take 
back  or  withdraw  an  assertion. —  To  eat  out,  to  con¬ 
sume;  to  cause  to  disappear  entirely. 

— r.  n.  To  take  food  ;  to  feed ;  to  take  a  meal,  or  to  board  ; 
to  consume  solid  —  as  opposed  to  liijuid —  nourishment. 
He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home.’*  —  Shalt*. 

— To  taste;  to  relish;  to  have  appetizing  or  digestive 
quality ;  as,  “  the  flesh  of  the  hedge-lioget/^.s-  like  chicken.” 
To  corrode;  to  gnaw;  to  wear  away  gradually;  often 
preceding  in  or  into. 

“  A  prince's  court  tats  too  much  into  the  Income  of  a  poor  state." 

Addison. 

Eaf'able.  a.  That  may  he  eaten;  suitable  or  fit  to  be 
eaten:  proper  fond;  edible;  us,  eatable  htwf. 

— 71.  Anything  that  maybe  oaten;  that  which  is  fit  or 
proper  for  food  ;  any  edible  substance ;  that  which  is  used 
for  food  ;  tipposed  to  drinkable. 

Eat'ai;‘0,  w-  See  Ennisn. 

Eaf'er,  «.  One  who  eats;  that  which  eats  or  corrodes; 
a  corrosive, 

E'at  in'cle  si'ne  die.  [Lut.]  (Law.)  Words  used  on 
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the  acquittal  of  a  defend.ant,  or  when  a  prisoner  is  to  h. 
discliaryed,  l/iat  lie  may  yo  thence  without  a  day,  i.  e., 
witliout  any  Ihftlier  coiitinnanoe  or  adjournment, 
liat'in;;:.  n.  The  act  of  chewing  and  BWallowing. 
Eat'iiiff»lionse.  ti.  A  house  where  provisions  are  sold 
ready  dressed  forcoiisiimption  on  the  premises  ;  a  diniiq^ 
place;  a  restaurant.  (In  England,  soinetimea  called 
cook'shops.) 

Eat'oii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 

Eaton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 

Eaton,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
5U0. 

Eaton,  in  Michigan,  a  central  co.  Area,  about  5<6  sq. 
IU.  Rivers.  Grand  River,  and  Thornapjde  and  Buttle 
creeks.  undulating;  soil,  lertile.  Cap.  Char¬ 

lotte.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

—A  village  of  Benton  tow  nship.  Eaton  co.,  on  ThornappU 
River,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

— A  post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  about  18  m.  S.AV .  of  Lan¬ 
sing  ;  pip'  about  2,000. 

Eaton,  in  Misso^ti'i,  a  village  of  Cedar  co. 

Eiitoii.  in  New  Hampshii'e,  a  township  of  Carroll  co., 
about  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord;  7;op.  abiiut  1.100. 
Eaton,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Madison  co.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  in  1870.  3,690.  *1CA 

Eaton,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Payette  co.,  about  160  m, 
N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

— A  township  of  Lorain  co. ;  j>qp.  about  1,800. 

_ A  post-village  of  Washington  township,  and  the  cap.  of 

Preble  co.,  on  the  Seven  Mile  Creek,  48  ni.  N.  ol  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  pop.  about  2,700. 

Eaton,  in  7V??ti.‘?yh’ania,  a  post-tow’nsbip  of  >*yoniing 
CO.,  on  the  N.  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  oppo¬ 
site  Tunkhannock;  pop.  about  1,300. 

Eaton,  in  Te7)7iessee,  a  village  of  Gibson  co.,  on  the 
Forked  Deer  River,  about  143  m  W.  of  Nashville. 
Eaton,  in  a  township  ot  Brow  n  co.,  about  8 

m.  E.S.E.  of  Green  Ray;  pop.  about  300. 

_ A  post-township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  about  16  m.  >>  .S.W. 

of  Manitowoc;  ]>op.  about  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  about  200. 

Eat'on  C'en'tro.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Carrol!  co.,  about  80  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Eat'on  llap'ids.  in  J/ic/o>^ri.ai)osl  vilIageRiid  town- 
sbip  of  Eaton  co.,  on  Grand  River,  about  20  m.  S.S.VV  .  of 

Lansing  ;  of  tow  uship  about  3,000. 

Eat'on'N  Tor'nors,  in  New  Yo7'k,  a  village  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  co.,  about  30  in.  A\  .N.IN .  of  Albany 
Eaton*H  Xock.  in  New  Yoo'k,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Huntingdon's  Baj',  long  Island.  It  has  a 
fixed  light,  134  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  Lat.  40®  57'  5' 
N.,  Lon.  73®  24' 12"  W. 

l<}{(t'onton.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Putnam 
co.,  about  22  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville  :  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
Eat'onton  Factory,  in  GVoroi’n.n  village  of  Putnam 
co.,  on  l.ittle  River,  about  24  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 
Eat'oiitonii.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  CO  .  aliuut  11  m.  E.  ot  Freehold. 

Eat'oii  villo.  in  loiva,  a  post-office  ot  Howard  co. 
Eat'oii  villo,  in  New  Yoi’k,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
co  ,  about  75  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Eaii  C'lairc,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Berrien  co. 
Fan  C’lairo,  in  Ptwisylvuiiia,  a  P.  0.  of  Butler  co. 

Fail  Clairo.  in  a  W.  co.-;  area,  about  648 

s«j.  in.  Rivers.  Chippewa  and  Ean  Claire  rivers,  and 
Otter  Creek.  A'ur/i/C',  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Eau 
Claire.  P>p.  about  10,000. 

—A  post-village  and  tow  nship,  cap  of  Ean  Claire  co.,  at 
the  junction  of  tlie  Chippew  a  and  Ean  Claire  rivers,  abt. 
70  m.  N.by  W.  of  La  Crosse  ;  pop.oi  township  ahl.  1.200. 
—A  village  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  on  the  Chippewa  River,  op¬ 
posite  Eau  Claire,  the  county-seat. 

Eau  C'lairo  Uivor.  [Fr.,  Clear  Water,]  in  irt,«cow^?n, 
rises  in  Clark  co..  and  after  flowing  first  S.,  then  W.  to 
the  Chippewa  River,  it  enters  the  latter  near  the  Milage 
of  Eau  Claire. 

Eaii-<l<*-CoIojfii<‘.  {b-de-koddn' ,)  n.  [Fr.  eau.  water, 
and  Cologne.]  Cologne  water;  a  favtirite  perfume, 
named  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  where  its  nmnufacture 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Its  inventor  and  most  fa¬ 
mous  maker  was  Jean  Marie  Farina.  It  c^msists  of 
alcohol  perfumed  with  essential  oils.  Numerous  reoiiies 
are  given  fortius  grateful  and  refreshing  perfume,  must 
of  which  are  very  ctunplicated.  from  the  great  number 
of  ingredients.  Leheaiid  and  Fontenelle  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  dried  rosemary,  thyme,  sweet  rmirjoram.  worm¬ 
wood,  balm,  and  hyssop,  1  oz.  each;  cloves,  dnnamon, 
angelica  root,  juniper-berries,  anise,  cummin,  fennel, 
and  caraway-seeds,  fresh  oninge-peel,  and  oil  of  ber¬ 
gamot,  1  oz.  each ;  cardamoms,  lavender-flowers,  and 
bruised  nutmegs,  each  2oz.;  the  whole  to  be  digested 
iu  10  quarts  ofalcoliol  several  days,  and  then  distilled  to 
drvm‘88  by  water-bath.  Purity  of  the  ingr<*dieiit8,  and 
freedom  especially  of  the  alcohol  from  fusel-oil,  are 
es.s<*ntial  to  the  perfection  of  the  perfume. 
Eaii-cle-Eiioe'.  {o-deAus,)  n.  [FT.  can,  ami  Luce,  name 
of  the  chemist  who  invented  it.]  {Med.)  A  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia,  scented  and  rendered  milky  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  mastic  and  oil  of  amber.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  effective  remedy  in  India  against  the  bite  of 
poisonous  snakes. 

Eaii-<lo-vi<*'.  n.  [Fr.,  water  of  life.]  The  name  given 
bv  the  French  to  Brandy,  q.  v. 

Eaii<i>nllo.  in  HT.sron^'n.  a  post  towmship  of  Dunn  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Menomonie;  pop.  abt.  350. 

—A  village  uf  Pepin  co.,  on  the  Eau  Galle  River,  abt.  18 
m.  N.N.Fl.  of  Pepin. 

—A  township  of  St  Croix  co.;  pop.  abt.  15. 

Eau  Floiiio,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Portage 
CO.,  abt.  12  ni.  N.W.  of  Stanton;  pop.  abt.  200. 
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Eatix  Ronnos«  good  waUrs*')  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
P.Vienee«,  -O  m.  S^.S.K.  i»f  oloroii,  celolprated  fur  its  tlior- 
mal  sprinjzs, considered  bcnertcial  in  pulmonary  pliseases. 

n.  pi.  (Are/<.)  The  lower  edge  of  a  slop- 
ing  roof  winch  overlnings  the  face  of  a  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  otf  tUe  water. 

EavoN'boar^l,  Eaves'oatvh*  Kavos'laih,  n. 
{Arch.)  An  arris  fillet,  or  thick,  feallier-edged  hoard, 
placed  at  the  eave.s  of  a  roof,  for  raising  the  lioltom  of 
the  first  course  of  slates  above  the  sloping  plane  of  the 
side  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  next  course  may  be  properly 
beilded. 

Eavos'^lrop,  r.  n.  To  stand  ninler  the  eaves  or  near 
the  windows  of  a  hou.se,  to  listen  to  wl»at  is  spoken  by 
persons  within-doors :  —  hence,  to  watch  and  wait  for 
chances  of  bearing  llie  private  conversation  of  others. 

— n.  Water  wlikdi  drips  from  off  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
Eavci^i'^lropper,  n.  One  who  list'  ns  to  that  which  is 
not  intended  lor  his  ears.  (See  the  veri).) 

'•  Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  tavcadropper." — Shakt. 
Eayrs'lown,  in  Xmo  Jersey,  a  post-vdlage  of  Burling¬ 
ton  CO.,  on  the  S.  branch  of  Kaucocas  Creek,  abt.  4  in. 

S.  of  Mount  Ilfdly. 

Ebb*  n.  (ler.,  and  Dan.  Fris.  tlfha  ;  ehhe ; 

Gr.  apo;  Sansk.  upa,  down.]  The  refl’'.x  of  the  title; 
the  return  of  tide-water  toward  the  sea;  —  ct*rrelalive 
to  Jlrnul;  as,  the  title  is  at  e66.  —  A  fulling  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  state  ;  decay  ;  decline. 

"  Painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  elb." — Dryden. 

— r.  fi.  [A.S.  ebban.]  To  recede;  to  flow  back,  as  the 
water  of  a  tide  toward  the  ocean. 

••  It  ebb'd  much  faster  than  it  liowed  before.”— Pryd^n. 

—To  retrograde  ;  to  return  or  fall  l>ack  from  a  hotter  to  a 
worse  state;  to  decr(*itse;  to  decline;  to  decay  ;  to  sink 
or  lower  ;  as,  ”  The  hours  of  life  c///>  fast." —  Blackmoni. 
Ebb'-tide,  n.  The  retiring  tide;  the  refiuxof  tide- water. 
See  Tioe. 

Ebed  Mol'Ieoli,  (“  ofthf.  King.,"')  an  Ethiopian 

ufiicer  of  King  Ze«lckiab,  noted  for  his  piety. 
Eb^ilrt’cciP^  n.  [Krom  Kvah.  abnou$ ;  bat.  ;  Sp. 

efeano,  ebony.]  {Hot.)  The  Ebony  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  —  Diaq.  No  stipules,  and 

a  simple  sessile  radiating  stigma.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  without  milk  ami  with  lieavy  wood ;  leaves 
alternate.  Flowers  polygamous  ;  calyx  3-7  parted;  in¬ 
ferior.  persistent  corolla  ;^-7 -parted;  stamens  e.juul  in 
number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  or  twice,  or 
four  times  as  many,  and  attached  t**  the  corolla,  or 
hypozynous;  anthers  2-celIed,  intrors  •.  opening  lon¬ 
gitudinally;  ovary  ii-12-celled,  each  cell  with  one  or 
two  ovules  suspeiuied  frouLthe  apex  ;  style  usually  liav- 
ing  as  many  divisions  ;is  there  are  cells  to  the  ovary. 
Fruit  fleshy;  seeds  large,  albuminous.  Many  of  the  £. 
are  remarkable  fur  the  hardness  ot  their  timber,  which 
is  known  under  the  names  of  ebony  and  iron-wood. 
Many  spia  ies  have  edible  fruits,  and  some  have  astrin¬ 
gent’ barks.  The  ord.  includes  9  genera  and  100  species. 
See  DiosPTcos. 

EbPiK^'zer.  [Ileb  ,  the  stone  of  help.]  The  field  in  wliich 
the  Israelites  were  defeated  when  the  ark  of  Goil  was 
taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1);  —  so  called  from  the  memorial 
stone  or  monument  set  up  by  Samuel  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  at  Mizpeh,  when  God  in¬ 
terposed  f«>r  their  deliverance  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-12). 
Ebeiie'zor,  in  a  village  of  Effingham  co.,  on 

the  Savannah  River,  abt.  25  m.  above  Savannah. 

_ A  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  112  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Ebeiie'ZPr,  in  .IfMSiVsfppi,  a  village  of  Holmes  co.. 

in  }fisxonri^  a  post-<'rtico  of  Greene  co. 
Ebene'zer,  in  i\>m;  lor/r,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
EbciiO^ZPr,  in  Ohm,  a  post-oflice  ot  I^reble  co. 

in  fh'n>t.'<glv(ini(i,  a  P.  0.  of  Indiana  co. 
Eboiif^^zpr  in  fr  ;oryea,  enters  the  Savannah 

River  from  Elfingham  co.,  abt.  9  m.  E.  of  Springfiebl. 
Ebeiie'zervillo,  in  S.  (^ar  dina,  a  village  of  York  dist., 
abt.  80  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

E'beiisbiirj^^  in  l*t>nnxylmnia,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Cambria  co.,  about  74  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. 

Ebor.  See  Heber. 

E'borbacli,  a  village  of  Nassau,  Germany,  3  m.  from 
Hattenheim.  famed  for  producing  one  of  the  best  wines 
in  the  district. 

Eb'erliard,  Jouanx  August,  a  German  philosopher,  b. 
at  Halbersladt,  1739.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  entered 
the  Church,  but  his  advance  wits  hindered  by  suspicions 
of  his  orthodoxy.  The  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great 
procured  him  tiie  post  of  preacher  at  Charlottenburg. 
He  afterwar<ls  became  professor  at  Halle,  and  for  8<»nie 
time  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Kant.  E.  wiis  a  follower  of  Leibnitz.  His 
pbilos«)pbical  works  are,  a  Ntm  Apologie  des  SokraUn  : 
Thmrie.  (U  s  D-mkens  and  Empfindens ;  SittmMiredf'r  Ver- 
nun/t  \  Thi’"rie  der  schonm  Kdnste  und  Wtssenschaften, 
&c.  lie  was  also  author  of  a  valuable  dictionary  of 
synonyms,  Versiicheine.r  AUgameinfn  Deutschfn  Synonym 
mik,  a'lid  contributed  numerous  papers  to  periodical  lit¬ 
erature.  He  was  a  privy  councillor  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  D.  1H09. 
Eb'orlpi**  in  huliarifi,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  about  < 
ni.  N.E.  of  Greeiicastle. 

Eb'orloville*  in  l^ennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Lancaster  co. 
E!»'erly*»  Mill,  in  Poinsyhania.,  a  posttdfice  of  Cum¬ 
berland  CO.  «  ,  .  ^  rtrt 

E'bornbiir;?,  a  village  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  20 
ni.  S.W.  of  Mayence;  noted  on  account  of  the  mins  of 
its  castle  which  formerly  belongeii  to  the  knight  Iranz 
of  Sickingen.  His  stronghold,  which  was  once  reputed 
almost  impregnable,  afforded  asecure  retreat  to  Melanc- 
thon,  Bucer  Occo-lampadius,  and  Ulrich  von  Ilulleii. 


E'borsbaeh,  Eppor  and  Eowor,  a  town  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  tlie  linen  manufacture  in 
that  country  ;  pop.  6,4SU. 

E'borsberjf,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Traun, 

8  III.  from  FhiS.  The  French  defeated  the  Austrians 
here,  May  3,  1809. 

E'bioiiiiei^.  n.  jd.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  (referred  by 
Moslieim  to  the  second  century)  who  believed  in  Christ 
as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God,  but  considered  him  to 
be  at  the  same  time  a  mere  man,  born  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  They  maintuinc<l,  also,  the  universal  obligation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  rejecteil  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul.  Tiio  origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain,  some  (h^ 
riving  it  from  that  of  their  supposed  founder ;  otber.s 
deduce  it  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  jwn*,  and  sup¬ 
pose  the  title  to  be  given  to  them  in  reference  either  to 
the  poverty  of  the  class  to  which  they  mostly  belonged, 
or  the  mettnnmof  their  doctrine.  The  sect  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  4th  century. 

Eb'lsiniiie*  n.  [Chnn.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  potash  on  wood-spirit. 
Eb'IlM,  n.  {Eastern  Myth.)  Among  Orientals,  an  evil 
genius,  sjiirit,  or  <levil ;  as,  the  liall.s  of  Khlis. 

E'boli,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  18  in.  E.8.E.  of  Salerno;  pop. 
8.107. 

Eb'oii,  a.  Consisting  of  ebony ;  like  ebony ;  black ;  as, 

“  niglit’se^on  tlirone.” — Gay. 

Eb'oiiiNt,  n.  A  worker  in  ebony. 

Eb'oiiize,  v.  a.  To  make  black;  to  stain  like  the  color 
of  ebony. 

Eb'ony,  n.  [Fr.  Lat.  Gr. Ileb. 

hob.'nim,  from  eben,  a  stone.]  Tlie  liard  wood  of  various 
species  of  Diospyros.,  ip  v.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
gives  off  an  aromatic  odor  when  burnt,  and  takes  agood 
lK»lisb.  It  i.s  usetl  for  cabinet,  mosaic,  and  turnery  work, 
for  flutes,  bandies  of  doors,  knives,  and  surgical  instru- 
inents,  and  for  pianoforte  keys,  Ac. 

Ebora'riiis.  n.  [Lat.]  A  term  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  a  kind  of  ivory  work. 

Eboiiloiuoiit,  {d-hool'mong.)  v.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  The 
crumbling  oi  a  wall  or  rampart.  —  Smart. 
Ebi*ac'tea.tO,  a.  [Fr.  Cbractete.]  {Bot.)  Having  no 
bracts. 

Ebrao'toolate.  a.  {Bot.)  Without  bracteoles. 
Ebri'ety,  ».  [Lat.  W>riVfa,s,  from  ehriu.^,  intoxicated.] 
Drunkenness  ;  intoxication  by  alcoholic  liquors  ;  ine¬ 
briety. 

Ebril'lado,  n.  [Fr.]  {.\f(tn.)  A  check  of  the  biidb-. 
by  a  jerk  of  one  rein  when  a  horse  refuses  to  turn. 

Johvson. 

Ebrios'ity,  w.  [Lat.  ebriositas.  See  Ebriety.]  Habitual 
drunkenness. 

E'brioil.s,  a.  [Lat.  ^ftnu.-;.]  Inclined  to  drink  to  excess. 
Ebro,  {ai'bro,)  (anc.  Iberus,)  one  of  tho  largest  rivers  in 
Spain,  wliich  rises  in  the  prov.  of  Santander,  Lat.  4^)®  N.. 
Lon.  4°  W.,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  3.i0  m.,  termi¬ 
nates  by  a  delta  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  tin* 
promontories  of  Del  Fangal  and  De  los  A 1  tuques,  Lat.  48^ 
40'  N.,  Lon.  0°  55'  E. 

Ebullience,  Ebulliency,  (c-^wPyens,)  n.  A  boil¬ 
ing  over. 

Ebiil  lient,  a.  Boiling  over,  as  a  liquor. 
Ebullition,  (e  buUUsh'un,)  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat  ehul- 
litio,  from  ebttllio  —  h,  ex,  and  bulUo,  to  boil.  See  Boil.] 
The  agitation  of  liquids  when  they  are  lo-ated  to  their 
boiling-point.  On  heating  water  gradually  in  a  gbu'S 
flask,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lain]),  the  air  in  the  water 
expands  ami  forms  minute  bubbles,  which  escajie 
through  the  liquiii  with  great  rapidity.  Larger  bubbles 
of  steam  are  then  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  rise  a  little  way  in  the  liquid  and  are  condeiisfd, 
disapiiearing  with  a  hisMiig  tu*  simnuTing  sound.  Wlu-n 
these  bn))bleH  rise  through  the  surface  and  escape,  the 
liijuid  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  ot'  ebulUtmn.  'J'lie  temper¬ 
ature  at  which  ebullition  takes  jilace  varies  with  tin* 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  tlie  nature  of  tin* 
liquid.  When  tlio  liarometer  stamls  at  30  inches,  water 
boils  at  212°  Fab.,  ln-cause  at  tliis  temperature  the  elas¬ 
tic  force  of  steam  will  supjiort  30  inches  of  mercury, 
and  its  bubbles,  consequently,  liavo  the  power  of  break¬ 
ing  throiigli  tliesuriace  of  tho  heated  liquid. — SeeBuJL- 

I.\G-l'0INT. 

—A  siuMen  burst  of  mental  feeling;  a  pouring  forth;  out¬ 
break  of  disposition ;  effort ;  as,  an  tbuUUion  of  ill- 
temiier. 

Ebur'na.  77.  [From  Lat.  ivory.]  {Znol.)  A  genus 
of  marine  Molliisca,  found  in  tho  Indian  and  Chinese 
seas,  inhabiting  an  oval,  thick,  smooth,  umliilicated 
shell. 

Ebiir'iiCAii.  a.  [Lat.  eburneus.]  Mjulo  of  ivory. 
Ebiiriiifiea'tion.  n.  [From  Lat.  ebur,  ivory,  and 
facere,  to  make.]  Act  of  converting  into  the  substauce 
or  resemblance  of  ivory. 

Eenrfe',  n.  [Fr.,  discarded.]  (Games.)  A  game  at 
cards  for  two  persons,  played  with  a  jiack  of  32  cards, 
all  from  the  6  to  the  2  being  excluiled.  It  has  been  long 
very  popular  in  France.  Tlioobject  is  to  win  tricks,  as 
at  Whist,  and  tho  play  being  regulate«lin  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  except  that  the  second  player  must  win  the  trick  if 
he  can,  either  by  a  higher  card,  or  by  trumping,  if  he 
cannot  follow  suit. 

Ecuti'<latc«  a.  [Lat.  ecaudatus.  See  Caudate.]  (Bot.) 

Having  no  tail ;  —  said  of  plants. 

Eoba'Iiniii.  71.  [Gr.  I  ca.st out,  expel.]  (Bof.)  A 

genus  of  plants,  order  Oiicurhitacerr.  Tlio  species  E. 
olficuinrum  i.s  commonly  called  the  squirting  cucumber, 
from  the  fruit  separating,  when  ripe,  from  its  stalk,  and 
expelling  its  seeds  and  juice  with  much  violence.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe.  Tho  feculence  deposited 
from  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  when  dried,  constitutes  the 
drug  called  elaterium,  or  extract  of  elateriuin,  which  is 
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a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic.  It  is  given  when 
pure  in  doses  of  from  -j^,Ah  to  of  a  grain.  In  im¬ 
proper  dose.s  it  is  an  irritant  ]>oison.  Elaterium  owes 
its  jjroiicrties  to  a  bitter  iirincijile  named  rlatenn. 

£e'ba!«iS4  u.  [Gr.,  from  eJebaino,  to  go  out  from.]  (  i.het.)  A 
figure  by  which  tlio  orator  treats  of  things  according  tc 
their  issue  or  consequence. —  Smart. 

Eobjtlana,  (cA-iuUa-mt.)  (Anc.  Gcog.)  The  capital  of 
Media.  Tliis  city  is  said  to  have  been  foumled  by  Semi- 
rainis,  though  H(To<lotns  mentions  Dtjoces  tis  its 
founder.  An  account  of  tho  building  of  the  city  by  Ar- 
jdiaxad  is  given  in  the  Book  ot  .ludilli  (i.  2-1).  It  was 
the  summer  residence  of  Cyrus  ami  tin*  Micceeiling 
kings  of  Borgia.  It  is  mentioned  by  I'/ra  under  tlio 
name  of  Aclimete,  and  tho  modern  Ilamadaii  occu]iie8 
its  site. 

Eo'bolo,  77.  (Gr.  cA-M:.]  {Rhet^  A  digression  or  figure 
by  which  tho  narrator  introduces  another  person  speak¬ 
ing  his  own  words.  —  Stunrd. 

Et*<*«iloo'l>i03l,  7<.  [Gr.  ekkale.in,  tv>  call  out  of,  ami 
bios,  life.]  An  ajiparalus  for  tho  artificial  incubation 
of  eggs. 

EOOO  homo,  (ek'sr.ho'nm.)  [Lat..  b<‘hol«l  the  man.] 
{Fine  Arts.)  A  term  apjilied  to  those  iiicliires  which 


Fig.  901.  —  ECCE  HOMO. 

(From  a  painting  by  Guido.) 

represent  Christ  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
bound  ready  for  execution.  Many  Of  the  greatest  paint¬ 
ers  have  employed  their  highest  efforts  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Ec‘f<*ntric,  Eceoiif rical,  {ek-sen'trik^  a.  [Fr  ex- 

centriqne,  from  L.  Lat.  <'ccc7i/n’ri/.'?  —  ex,  and  rejitrum, 
ci'iitre.  Seo  Centre.]  Deviating  or  dcjiartintr  from  the 
centre;  not  having  its  axis  in  the  centre,  as  any  r*-- 
volving  motion  or  wheel;  as,  an  eccentrir^  orbit. —  Not 
having  the  same  centre,  as  circles,  or  spheres:  in 
contradistinction  from  coureulric. —  Not  terminating 
in  the  same  point,  or  governed  by  the  satne  jirinciple; 
as,  eccentric  eudB.''"  (Bacon.)  —  Deviating  from  .^tateil 
methods,  usual  practice,  or  established  cust(*n)8,  forms, 
or  laws;  dejiarting  from  the  usual  course:  irregular; 
ancinialous;  singular;  odd;  wayward;  strange;  wliinisi- 
cal ;  as,  eccentric  liabits. 

— 77.  A  circle  not  having  the  same  centre  with  another 
circle,  when  one  lies  witiiin  the  other.  —  Bacon. 

— He  who,  or  that  which,  deviates  from  settled  form  or 
establislied  usage,  or  from  regularity  of  method:  an 
anomalous  person  or  thing;  as,  that  man  is  quite*  an 
eccniiric. 

(Astron.)  The  supposed  circular  orbit  of  a  planet 
about  the  eartli,  but  with  the  <-arth  not  in  its  centre, 
in  tlie  Btoleniaic  .system.  —  A  circle  described  about  the 
centre  of  an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half  the  ftnijor  axes 
for  railius.  —  Webster. 

{Mach.)  A  sort  of  wheel,  or  revolving  <lisc,  in  which 
the  axis,  or  centre  of  niotiim,  does  not  coincide*  with  tbd 
geometrical  centre.  Tliere  are  a  great  variety  of  ece  en- 
trics,  and  they  are  very  useful  in  converting  one  Kind 
of  motion  info  another’.  By  this  means,  cmitinnous  cir¬ 
cular  motion  can  be  converted  into  }ilt(*rnating  or 
intermitting  rectilinear  motion,  or  int«)  curvilinear,  but 
not  rotarv  motion.  Eccentrics  may  be  driven  by 
straps  or  bands;  the  bands,  liowever,  r*‘qnire  to  be  »*x- 
treinely  elastic,  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  a])ply  a  stretch¬ 
ing  piilley  or  roller,  which  can  be  pressed  against  the 
strap  by  the  action  of  a  wcdglit.  By  this  means  a  uni¬ 
form  degree  of  tension  is  attained. 

Eccon'Irloally,  ac/c.  In  an  eccentric  manner;  with 
eccentricity. 

(Bot.)  Disposed  irregularly :  ileviatingfrom  thecentre. 

Eoooii'trio-oliiicK,  n.  tMach.)  A  chuck  for  n  latlie, 
so  constituted  that  the  work  performed  by  it  maybe  prt> 
duced  in  combinations  of  eccentric  circles. 

Ec<*on'trio-tfear,  (-jc4r',)  n.  (Mach.)  The  gear  in¬ 
volved  in  the  working  of  an  eccentric,  as  in  Hs  applira- 
tiun  to  a  steam-engine. 
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Eeoen'trlo-hooU,  n.  (^fach.)  See  T-nooK. 
K<*o<»ii'trio-lioopm,  n.  ;>/•  {}/ach.)  Bumls  fitted 
round  the  urujecting  part  of  the  eccentric  Bheaves  of  a 
locoinotive-engine,  to  strengthen  tlicni. 

Ecc’oillricity,  {ek-sen-fris'i’ti,)  n.  [Fr.  excentHcite.] 
State  of  having  a  centre  differing  from  that  of  aimther 
circle;  as,  the  sun's  eccfnlricity  to  the  eartli.  —  De¬ 
parture  or  deviation  from  that  whicli  is  stated,  regular. ; 
or  usual ;  irregularity ;  oddness ;  singularity ;  wiiiniftical-| 
ness. 

*'  Swift  was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  but  of  singular  tcctn- 
tricity."  —  Davict. 

{Astron.)  The  difference  of  the  centre  of  a  planet's 
orbit  from  the  centre  of  the  sun.  or  the  distance  between 
the  centre  of  an  ellipse  and  either  of  its  foci. 

Eocoii'trio-rod,  n.  {Mach.)  The  rod  connecting  the 
eccentric-strap  to  the  lever  which  moves  the  slide-valve. 

Eeoon'tric-ro<l  and  Strap,  «.  {Much.)  The  rod. 
tiie  strap-emi  of  which  encircles  the  eccentric-sheave, 
while  the  other  end  connects  it  wiili  the  tpiadrant.  or 
rock'ing-shafty  according  to  the  class  of  a  locomotive- 
engine.  In  some  engines  the  end  is  fork<Ml  to  go  tui  the 
stud  of  the  roching-.^haft,  and  opens  out  something  like 
the  letter  V;  or  when  only  <»no  nul  is  use<l  for  both  back 
ami  forw'anl  movements,  it  resembles  the  letter  X.  In 
other  engines  it  is  attached  to  the  qtiadrants  by  a  holt, 
one  rod  for  forward  gear,  and  anotlier  rod  for  backward 
gear. 

Eeceu'trio-sf  rap,  n.  (Mach.)  A  brass  ring  form<*d 
by  two  pieces  bolted  together,  and  fixed  to  the  eccentric- 
rod  of  a  steam-engine;  the  ring  fits  a  grooved  part  in 
the  circumference  of  an  eccentric. 

Eeoe  [Lat.]  See  the  sign  of  proof. 

Ei*<*liyinasisi,  n.  [Gr.cA’,  out  of,  chumas. 

juice.J  {S'lrg.)  Any  discoloration  of  the  skin,  caused  by 
the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  below  it. 
The  most  intelligible  explanation  of  an  ecehymosis 
is  in  the  familiar  instance  oj  a  bla'  k  eye.  Ecchy- 
niosis  is  in  general  pro*luced  by  a  blow,  fall,  or  a 
briiise,  which,  rupturing  some  small  vein  l)eueath  the 
Cuticle,  the  hloml  escapes  into  the  cells  of  the  membrane, 
and,  showing  through  the  transparent  cuticle,  gives  the 
livid  appearatjce  which  forms  the  character  of  tin- 
injury.  Sometimes  iu  cases  of  great  constitutional  <le- 
bility  and  phy.sical  relaxation,  as  in  scurvy  or  tyjjhns, 
the  small  superficial  vessels  give  way  without  violence 
or  injury,  causing  those  purple  patclies  on  the  l»ody  so 
serious  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  known  as  peUchio'. 

Et*cle'!4ia.  «•  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  eklle.&ia.'\  {Grctk  Hist) 
Amt)ng  the  Greeks,  the  public  assembly  in  which  the 
Athenians  met  to  legislate  and  deliberate. —  An  ecclesi- 
a.stical  body,  society,  or  assembly. 

EoclOHiarcIi,  {tk-kWzi-arky)  n.  [Fr.  tcch'siarqiiCy  from 
Gr.  An  ecclesiastical  ruler  or  dignitary. 

Ecrlo'siant,  n.  An  ecclesiastic. 

Eocipsiastes,  or  The  Prevcher,  {ck^kU-zc-a.'i'tec^,)  n. 
{Si'rip.)  rhe  name  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  Proverbs  ami  befure  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  These  names  are  a  translation  of  the 
Mebrew  title  Kokcleth,  tlie  former  of  the  two  being 
adopted  from  the  Greek  Septuagiiit.  There  is  no  room 
to  «ioubt  the  canonicity  of  this  book.  It  luis  occupied  a 
place  in  the  Jewish  Canon  from  the  earliest  times,  ami 
has  been  universally  re<-eived  by  tlio  Cliristian  Cliurch. 
From  some  passages  in  the  Talmud,  however.some  seem 
to  have  questioned  tlie  expediency  of  placing  it  among 
tlie  8<Tipture3  that  wererea<l  publicly,  «in  account  of  its 
CfUitaining  “  words  tending  to  heresy,”  ami  “  words  con- 
trailictory  to  each  other.*’  According  to  tradition,  this 
book  WiW  among  the  Scriptures  which  were  not  allowed 
to  be  read  by  any  one  under  t  he  age  of  thirty.  N  umerous 
questions  have  been  stJirteii  regarding  the  autlior>hip, 
date,  design,  and  plan  of  tliis  book.  Many  critics  cot)- 
tend  that  it  couM  not  have  been  written  by  Solomon, 
which  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  on  account  of 
numerous  foreign  and  modern  words  that  occur  in  it. 
In  favor,  however,  of  the  common  opinion,  there  is  tlie 
unqualified  testimony  of  tlie  book  itself,  the  author 
speaking  of  him.self  jvs  the  son  of  David,  king  <»f  Israel, 
and  the  greatest  posst-ssor  of  wealth  and  wisdom  in 
Jerusalem.  Tlie  long  intercourse  of  Solomon,  too,  with 
the  represent.itives  of  foreign  mitions,  and  Ids  foreign 
wives,  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
numerous  foreign  words  and  phnuses  in  liis  writings. 
The  book  is  gen-Tally  believed  to  liave  been  written  in 
his  old  age,  after  he  had  experienced  all  tlie  pleasures 
and  follies  of  life,  and  was  able  to  testify  to  their  being  all 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  plan  and  scope  of 
the  book  are  very  obscure,  and  have  given  much  trouble 
to  commentators.  Some  have  regarded  it  Jis  a  serie.s  of 
dialogues  and  disjointed  narratives,  rival  poems,  literary 
discussions,  ethical  aphorisms,  ami  unfinished  practical 
essays.  The  most  plausible  ground  for  reganling  it  as 
the  work  of  a  variety  of  authors  arises  fmm  the  frerjuency 
and  abruptness  of  its  transitions,  and  tlieaiiparent  want 
of  any  fixed  plan.  The  great  rheme  of  the  book  is  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things  and  labor;  witli  this  it  be¬ 
gins  and  with  this  it  closes.  It  is  as  far  removed  as 
j>ossihle  from  the  character  of  a  formal  treatise,  —  being 
the  confessions  of  a  man  of  wide  exp'-rience.  of  Ids 
searches  after  truth  and  haj)piness,  of  Ids  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  of  his  ultimate  success. 

Efflesias'tio.  Ecelosias'tical,  a.  [Gt.  eJ.Mcsias- 
ri'Aos,  from  ck-.lesia,  an  assembly,  a  cliurch,  from  flcha- 
lf>Q  —  or  exy  out.  out  of,  and  lalcoy  to  call.  See  Cvll.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  church;  not  civil  or  secu¬ 
lar:  as,  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

••  Is  discipHue  an  ecclesiaitical  matter  or  civil?  ’’—ITooker. 

Ecclesias'tic,  ti.  A  person  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  church  and  the  ministry  of  religion  ;  a  person  in 
holy  orders  ;  a  priest;  a  divine;  a  clergyuiau. 


“  The  ambition  of  the  ecclesi<i»tic»  destroyed  the  purity  of  the 
Church." — Biahop  Buriiet. 

fl.  In  an  eccle.siastical  or  sacer¬ 
dotal  maimer;  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations. 

E<*<»losias'tioal  States,  n.pl.  {Geog.)  See  States 
OF  THE  Church. 

Eeclc»ia«*'tiei!Kin,  n.  Fixed  inclination  or  attention 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  generally. 

Eeclesiai^'tieiis,  n.  {Script.)  A  book  of  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  7.  r.,  called  in  the  Septuagint,  “The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,”  the  date  of  whose  life  is  not 
known.  It  was  translated  into  Greek,  according  to  some 
authorities,  about  11.  c.  though  others  udsign  it  to 
D.  c.  180.  Its  name  is  derived,  not  from  the  profession 
of  the  author,  u  Inch  is  unknown,  but  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  chiei  of  the  ecclesiasti  libri.  or  uninspireil 
books,  which,  from  their  edifying  nature,  were  accepted 
as  proper  to  be  read  in  churches.  Numerous  comn'.en- 
t.iries  were  publi8lie<l  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries; 
Linde's  German  traii.slation  appeared  in  17So,  and  Ids 
Greek  text  in  1795.  The  more  complete  version  of 
liretschneidcr  was  published  iu  1806. 

£ccleHiolo;;'ieal,  {ek-kle‘Si-0‘log'i‘kly)  a.  Pertaining 
to  ecclesiology. 

EcclO!Sioro;;‘i!Hf,  n.  One  learned  in  ecclesiology. 

Ecc*losiolojf>\  {fik-kk-si-ol'o-jey)  n.  [Gr.  ekklcsiay 
church,  and  logoR,  discourse.]  Science  and  doctrine  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  decoration. 

Ecoo|M‘,  (cAr'Av/-jie,}  The  cutting  off  of 

any  part. 

E<*ca|»r«t'io,  a.  [Fr.  eccoprotifiue.']  {Med.)  Slightly 
imi'gative.  (R.) 

— n.  {Med.)  An  opening  medicine,  the  operation  of  which 
is  very  gentle,  such  as  manna,  senna,  A:c. 

Eccrill^^rog-y,  n.  \c,r.  rkkrinein,  to  select,  and  logos, 
treatise.]  {Mtd.)  A  treatise  on  the  secretions  of  the 
human  body. 

Eo'iTisis,  n.  [Gr.  eA-A-mi5.J  {Med.)  A  secretion  of  any 
kind. 

Eo  clysis.w.  [Gr.  eA-t/ysis.]  Act  of  moiilting  or  putting 
lortli,  as  pupa?. 

EollJlOOii'iiOO,  or  Tochocu'no,  in  Georgia,  r  creek,  tril>- 
utary  of  the  Ocmnlgee  Kiver,  which  it  outers  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Dihb  co. 

Eoliaeoii'iii^o,  in  Georgia.,  a  village  of  Bibb  co.,  on 
Echaconnee  CYeek. 

Eeliolles  tEo.H),  {ai-sheV.)  a  village  of  France,  in  Savoy, 
li  111.  from  Chambery.  Here  a  naul  in  the  mountains 
was  begun  by  Napoleon  I.,  ami  finished  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  1817.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  a  flight ' 
of  stairs  [Fr.  icheUes'\,  formerly  the  only  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Chambery,  which  this  road  replaced. 

E(*tieloii«  {tsh'edon.)  n.  [Fr.]  {MU.)  In  tactics,  a  teim 
Used  to  denote  the  position  ot  an  army,  when  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  which  it  is  composed  are  marched  in  parallel 
lines,  hut  all  differently  advanced,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  one  part  of  them  into  action  and  reserving  the 
others. 

Ecli  ialo54,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  alliance  of  Peryginous  Ex- 
ugen  jdants.  Diao.  Dichlamydeons,  monopelalous,  sym¬ 
metrical,  or  unsymmetricai  flowers;  imcamentaceons 
fruit  consisting  of  one-seedeil  nut.s,  or  of  clusters  of 
th'  tu  separate  or  separable,  and  a  large  embryo  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  —  The  E.  are  separated  into  the 
or<lers  Jasminacect,  Salradorace/r,  EhretiacciP,  E'olana- 
cefv,  BoraginaceiPy  Brunoniaccce,  Lamiacece^  Verbenaceaiy 
Myoporactop,  and  Srlaginaccir. 

£<*lli<liia.  (e-k'id'na.)  {Myth.)  A  celebrated  motister, 
represented  as  a  lovely  woman  to  the  waist,  and  will* 
the  form  of  a  serpent  below.  By  her  union  with  the 
Typhon  she  is  reported  to  have  been  the  parent  of  all 
the  fearful  monsters  that  were  afteiwvards  sent  by  the 
gods  to  appall  the  wicked, and  confound  the  guilty  :  such 
as  the  threc*-headiMl  dog  Cerberus ;  the  water-snake,  w  ith 
her  fifty  heads,  Hydra:  the  lion-headed  dragon,  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Lycian  peasant,  the  Chima?ra;  the  artful  vir¬ 
gin  witli  lier  azure  wings  hiding  her  wolfish  stomach, 
and  with  her  subtlety  beguiled  the  Theban  youth,  the 
Si>hinx  ;  and  all  the  grotesque,  hideous,  and  disgusting 
monstrosities  that  the  ancient  ]M>ets  have  attached  to 
the  history  of  tlieir  heroes,  are  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  Typlion  ami  A'.,  like  Milton's  “yelling  monsters,” 
begot  of  Sin  and  Death, 

(Zoo/.)  The  Porcupine  ant-eater,  a  curious  animal, 
order  Edentata,  family  Monotremata.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  is  a  striking  instance-of  that  beautiful 
gradation,  so  frequently  observed  iu  the  animal  kiiig- 


Fig.  902.  —  porcupine  ant-e.ater.  (Echidna  hystrix) 
(li'un.by  which  creatures  of  one  tribe  or  genus  approncli 
to  those  of  a  very  different  one.  It  has  the  external 
coating  and  general  appearance  of  the  porcupine,  with 
the  mouth  aud  peculiar  generic  characters  of  the  aut- 
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eaters.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length;  the  upper  pnrti 
of  the  body  and  tail  are  tliickly  coated  with  strong  and 
very  sharp  spines,  of  a  yellowish  wliite  with  blai-k  tips, 
ami  tliicker  in  proportion  to  tlu-ir  h-ngth  tlian  tho.se  of 
a  porcupine.  'I'he  hearl,  leg.s.  and  under  part^  ot  the 
body  are  of  a  deep  brown,  ami  tliiekly  set  with  bristly 
hair;  the  tail  is  very  short,  ami  cveixl  with  spines 
pointing  jierpendicnlarly  iqiwards.  Tlie  snout  i-*  long 
and  tubular,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  tongue  long  ami 
lumhriciform,  as  in  other  ant-eaters.  The  legs  are  very 
short  ami  thick,  and  are  each  furnished  with  five 
rounded,  broad  toes  ;  on  the  forefeet  are  fivi-  very  Hirong, 
long,  and  blunt  claws;  but  on  the  bind  feet  tliere  a!« 
only  four  claws,  tlie  thumb  being  4h‘>titule  <d‘  a  claw; 
the  first  claw-  on  the  hind  feet  i.**  extreim  ly  long,  rather 
curved,  and  sharp-iKUuted ;  the  next  shorter,  but  td  sim¬ 
ilar  aiipearance:  the  two  remaining  ones  far  slmrter, 
and  blunt;  it  has  groat  strength,  and  burrows  with 
wonderful  celerity.  Two  species  are  known,  E.  hystrix 
(fig  902),  and  E.  setosa. 

Ecliiiia'<*on«  n.  [Gr.  echinos,  the  hedge-hog:  from  the 
character  of  tlie  palea?.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
Astcracefv.  They  are  annual,  herbace(uis  idaiits.  with 
alternate  leaves,  rays  purple,  pendulon.s.  Two  sp'-cies, 
E.  purpurea,  tlie  Purple  Cone-flower,  or  Coinb-fiower, 
and  K.  auynstifoHa,  are  found  in  the  8.  and  W.  States. 

Eollina<IOM,  (now  Karzolari  Islands,)  (Anc.  G€og.,)R 
group  of  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Acarna- 
nia,  and  ojiposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny  they  were  9.  and  to  Ovid,  5  in  number. 
Tlicy  are  actually  of  little  importance. 

Eoli'inato,  ik'li'inatocl*  a.  [Lat.  erhinatus,  set 
with  prickles.]  {Zoul.  rhA  Bot.)  Set  with  spines  <ir  bris¬ 
tles,  like  a  )n*dgehog;  having  the  surface  covered  with 
pustules  produced  into  spines. 

Eohin'elsi,  H.  {ZoiU.)  See  Suckfrs. 

Kelli n'i<laii«  n.  [Fr.  {I\il.)  A  fossil  nuimal 

resembling  the  echinus. 

Eetiiii'itaK  a.  Having  the  appearance  or  properties 
of  an  echiidte. 

Eoliinifo.  (»A->-nr^,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  fossil  echinus. 

Eeliinooao'tiif^.  n.  [Gr.  echinos,  hedge-hog,  cactus,  a 
spiny  plant.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Cactaceet. 
The  stetn  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  furrow’ed  with  lon- 
gitinlinal  grooves,  varying  in  number  and  depth.  Tlie 
flowers  appear  on  the  salient  angles  of  the  stc-m,  in  the 
centre  of  little  tufts  of  bri?»tle.s  and  spines.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  are  in  cultivation  ra  stove  or  green¬ 
house  plants. 

E<*llili'oiloriii.n.(Zoo7.)  One  of  the  EcniNopERMATA,7.r. 

EetiinodorinatA*  (e-hi u-o-dir' nul  td,)n. pi.  [Gr.  rc/it- 
noSy  spiue,  and  dermUy  skin.]  (Zobl.)  A  class  of  radiate 


Fig.  903.  —  sea-urorix. 


animals,  the  highest  in  organization  of  that  great  divi¬ 
sion.  Tliey  are  characterized  by  possessing  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  skin,  under  which,  or  attached  to  it,  are  fr«-quenlly 
found  plates  of  solid  matter  constituting  a  kind  of  skel¬ 
eton.  Th«‘y  have  a  digestive  and  a  vascular  system,  and 
a  circular  nervous  system  has  been  iletected  in  many  of 
the  species.  A  muscular  Nystem  is  constantly  preseHt. 
Tlie  nutritiveappanitus  t>f  the  E.  is  very  simjile,  present¬ 
ing  in  most  of  tlie  family  a  single  orifice,  dc-^titute  of 
teeth,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  surtace  id' tlie  body, 
performing  the  tunctions  botli  of  the  mouth  an<i  anus; 
but  in  some  presenting  a  digestive  ca\ity.  with  an  ori¬ 
fice  tor  the  evacuation  of  its  contents,  distinct  from  that 
by  which  tlie  h»od  is  taken  in.  The  muscular  motion  is 
generally  present  in  these  animals,  but  the  organs  of 
motion  in  them  are  various,  the  principal  ones  being 
the  membranous  tubes,  which  can  be  pnUruded  at  will 
through  the  ambiilacral  apertures,  and  whicli  have  been 
termed  the  feet  (fig.  903).  M  betlier  or  not  I  lie  liigbest 
among  the  E.  pf>ssess  sight  is  not  a  settled  matter.  They 
are  all  marine  animals,  and  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
Star-fish,  Sea-urchin,  and  Sea-cnenmher. 

Ecllilio<ler'matoil<^,  a.  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  echiuoderms. 

E4*li'iii<ii<lH«  {Zool.)  Anorde  of  the  class  jEcAm- 

odermata  \  the  Ska-ukchins,  7,  r. 

Eoliiii4ii>h'ora«  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
A)'inceo\  including  tlie  Sea-parsnips. 

E<*lliiiO!<|>or'iiiiiin,  n.  [Gr.  echinos,  sea-urchin,  nnd 
spernia,  seed.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  B<  ra- 
g  nacece.  They  are  annual  herbs,  erect,  leaves  oblong  or 
linear,  racemes  bracted,  pedicels  short,  erect.  Onesjie- 
cies,  E.  lappula,  the  Biirr-seeil.  is  found  in  dry  soils  and 
along  roatl-sides  in  the  N.  States. 

EoliiiiYilate,  a.  Covered  with  minute  prickle-like 
processes. 
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Echinus,  n. ;  pZ.  Echini.  [Lat.]  A  hedge-hog. 

{Bot.)  Tlie  prickly  head  of  a  plant,  or  the  cover  of 
the  seed. — Johnson. 

{Zttol.)  The  Ska-urchin,  7.  v. 

(Arch.)  The  egg  and  anchor, or  egg  and  tongnc  orna¬ 
ment,  found  carved  on  theovolo  in  classical  architecture. 

Ech'iiiin,  n.  [Gr.  echis,  a  viper,  from  the  spotted  stem 
of  some  species.J  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
nacefr.  They  are  annua)  herbs  or  shrub.s;  flowers  ir¬ 
regular,  in  spicate,  panicled  racemes;  corolla  cyanic. 
The  American  species.  E.  vulgart^  is  a  rough  plant,  with 
large,  handsome  violet-colored  flowers,  found  in  fields 
and  waste  grounds. 

Eohiiiiiulzin,  the  ecclesiastical  capital 

of  Armenia,  in  the  Russian  dominimis,  25  m.  from  Mt. 
Ararat.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  the  Armenian 
Church. 

Echo,  {Myth.)  A  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus, 

who  chiefly  re.sided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephi^ns.  She 
Wiis  once  one  of  Juno’s  attendants,  but  lu*r  loipiacity 
displeiised  Jupiter,  wlien  slie  wiis  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  her.  -\fter  she  had  been 
j)unished  by  Juno,  she  pined  away  tlirough  love  of 
Narcissus. 

(Acoiwftcs.)  A  sound  reflected  from  a  distant  surface, 
and  repeated  to  the  ear.  Sound  is  pn)duced  by  waves 
or  pulses  of  the  air.  When  these  waves  come  in  contact 
with  a  cliff  or  wall,  or  other  opposing  surface,  they  are 
reflected  like  light  or  heat.  When  the  sound  is  so  re¬ 
flected  as  to  come  back  to  the  observer’s  ear,  it  is  called 
an  fcho.  In  order  that  the  echo  may  be  lieard  at  the 
place  where  the  sound  originated,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reflecting  surface  should  be  at  right  angb*s  to  a 
line  drawn  to  the  pi>iMt  where  the  observer  stuuls.  Ati 
oblique  wall  throws  oflf  the  echo  »o  that  it  can  be  heard 
by  others,  hut  not  by  tiie  originator  of  the  sound.  The 
most  perfect  echoes  come  from  surfaces  that  are  either 
even,  or  curved  so  as  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  concave 
mirror.  This,  However,  is  not  necessary;  for  a  very 
distinct  echo  is  often  returned  from  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1,125  feet  in  a  second;  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  ueces-sary,  in  order  to  obtain  an  echo,  to 
be  at  Ieiii»t4i2  feet  from  the  reflecting  surface,  and  l-bth 
of  a  second  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  in  order  to  <lis- 
tiuguish  the  sutiuii  from  the  echo.  When  nearer  than 
this  distance,  the  echo  blends  with  the  original  sound, 
thus  making  lK)th  indistinct.  In  many  churches  and 
public  halls,  where  the  principles  of  at'.oustics  have  not 
been  considered,  the  multitudinous  echt)e8  drown  the 
speaker’s  voice.  The  di.stribution  t»f  sound  in  public 
buildings, so  that  the  echoes  may  a.^sist  in  strengthening 
the  original  sound,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  An 
ingenious  clergyman  of  Camliridge  invented  a  jiarabolic 
reflector,  whicirhad  the  effect  of  stunning  him  while  he 
preached,  however  impartially  the  8ul»ject  of  his  dis¬ 
course  was  imparted  to  his  congregation.  ^\  hen  several 
objects  reflect  sound,  the  number  of  echoes  is  multi¬ 
plied,  the  sounds  growing  w'eaker  and  weaker  until 
they  die  away.  In  order  to  protluco  many  sounds,  the 
reflecting  plane  must  be  at  a  considerable  distam  e.  At 
Woodstock  there  is  an  echo  that  repeats  about  twenty 
syllables,  and  the  Swiss  mountaineers  sing  their  songs, 
and  especially  the  Ram  des  Yachts.^  in  such  a  manner 
that  tlie  echo  forms  an  accompaniment  to  the  air.  The 
number  of  syllabb^  that  an  echo  will  repeat  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  surface  lri»m 
tlie  origin  of  the  sound.  At  the  tomb  of  Metella,  in  tlie 
Campagna,  near  Rome,  tliere  is  an  echo  which,  according 
to  Gassendi,  is  able  to  repeat  an  hexameter  line  requir¬ 
ing  2}/^  seconds  to  utter  it.  The  echoes  of  Kill.iriiey, 
in  Ireland,  are  celebrated,  and  also  those  of  some  of  the 
Welsh  lakes,  more  especially  tliat  of  Idyn  I  dwal.  Near 
Milan  there  is  an  echo  which  repeats  the  r<*port  of  a 
pistol  sixty  times.  Dr.  Cluis.  G  Page,  in  the  Am.  Jour, 
of  Science,  1839,  mentions  a  locality  in  Fairfax  co.,  ^a., 
where  three  reflections  are  given,  and  13  syllables  can 
be  ilistingnished.  The  same  article  mentions  an  echo 
observed  between  two  barn.s  at  Belvidere,  Alleghany  co., 
N.  Y ,  winch  repeats  a  word  of  3  syllables  distinctly  ll 
times.  In  an  ellipse  every  sound  proceeding  from  one 
of  the  foci,  and  impinging  against  the  curve,  is  reflected 
to  the  other  focus;  whence  two  persons  placed  in  the 
two  fi»ci  of  an  elliptical  chamber  may  converse  with 
each  other  in  a  whisper,  ainl  their  voices  not  be  heani 
by  tho-'^e  who  are  in  tlie  other  i>arts  ot  tlie  room. 

—V.  a.  To  reverberate  or  send  back,  as  sound. 

The  echoed  woes  from  distant  rocks  resound  Prtor. 

— To  respond  assentingly;  to  rejjeal,  as  by  adoption. 

“  Our  separatists  do  but  echo  the  same  note.’*— Preay  0/  Pxety 
— f.  n.  [Gr.  To  peal;  to  resound;  to  reflect  sound ; 

to  be  sounded  back. 

*•  Her  mitred  princes  hear  the  ec^om^  noise.” — Blarkmore. 
Eoh'o  in  Utah  Ter,  a  gorge  of  striking  gran¬ 

deur  and  beauty,  in  Summit  co.,  975  m.  from  Omaiia, 
and  visible  from  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

EcIioIoh.h,  {*'k'o-hsSy)  a.  Without  echo  or  res^ponse. 
EpI*  h'  G^,orgia,  a  S  co.,  bordering  on  Florida.  Area, 
ubt.  41)0  sq.  in.  Rire.rs.  Allapaba  River.  level ; 

soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Statenville.  Z’"/).  abt.  1,500. 
Ecliaiii'elor,  n  [Fr.  cc^o/m-^r/*.]  (.lf«x.)  sort  of  scale 
or  rule,  markejl  with  lines  wlucn  serve  b»  inejtsnre  the 
duration  of  sounds,  and  to  ascerniia  their  intervals  and 
rati«). 

Eclioin'otry.  n.  [Fr.  t'choinefnf.'l  Act.  art,  or  practice 
of  measuring  the  duration  of  sounns.  —  Art  of  construct¬ 
ing  vaults.  &c.,  in  a  manner  to  produce  echoes. 

Eeijn*  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Seville,  on  tlie  Zeiiil, 
47  m.  E.N  K  of  Seville.  Afanuf.  Coarse  cloth,  serges, 
camlets,  friezes,  and  linen.  P02).  abt.  30,000. 


Eck'erinniiii.  Johann  Peter,  a  German  author,  b.  nt 
Winseu,  1792.  He  is  chiefly  known  tlirough  his  inter¬ 
course  with  Goetlie.  Alter  the  <lealh  of  the  patriarch 
of  German  literature,  K.  published  his  Oespriidtt  mil 
Gctlhe  (ConversHliuiis  witli  G«.ethe),  which  have  been 
translated  into  all  Eunqieaii  languages.  I).  1^54. 
Eok'crit  r4»rclo„  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  an  inlet  in  the 
Baltic,  10  m.  Irum  ^chleswig  ;  4,'.i<'2. 

EeK'f'4»rU,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of  Cal¬ 
houn  CO,,  about  45  m.  S.  by  W.  oi  Lan&ing;  jngt.  uf  lowu- 
sliip  about  1,050. 

E<  k  ley*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carndl  co. 

Eck'loy*  in  ]*ennsylvauia,  a  jiost-village  of  Luzerne  co., 
alumt  12  III.  N.W.  of  iMauch  t  liuuk. 

£<*k'iiiaiiNvill<%  ill  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co., 
abt.  10  111.  N.  ot  the  Gbio  River. 

EcUiiiiilil*  {e.k'miM/l,)  a  town  of  Bavaria.  13  miles  from 
ILitisbon,  celebrated  for  being  the  scene  where  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1SU9.  Davunst 
showed  great  bravery  in  tliis  action,  and  w'as  named  by 
NapohMui  lYince  of  ikkniiilil. 

Eok'iiii^'  4'Eioo.  a  n\er  of  Tliibet,  is  8uppo.se<l  to  be 
the  hea«i-8tream  of  the  Indus.  It  rises  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Himalaya,  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
actual  IiHrality  of  its  sources  Inu  been  assigned  to  the 
Kallas  Mountains,  in  Lat.  31®  27/  N.,  and  Lon.  M®  40'  E. 
Flowing  to  the  N.W,,  E.  ('.  reaches  Lon.  79®  E.  before  it 
assumes  the  name  uf  Indus. 

EflairciHseiiK^nt.  «.  [Fr.]  An  ex¬ 

plaining  or  act  of  clearing  anything  that  is  obscure  or 
mysterious. 

Edairi‘ize,  fc-AZar'xFi,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  cc^/iVcfr.]  To  make 
clear  ;  to  render  lucid;  to  explain  that  which  is  obscure, 
vague,  or  mysterious. 

Edaiiip  sy.  n.  [Lat.  eclampsia,  from  Gr.  eklampn,  to 
shitie.J  tJAd.)  A  splendor,  brightness,  effulgence, 
flashing  of  light,  scintillation.  It  is  a  flashing  liglit,  as 
those  sparkluigs  which  strike  the  eyes  of  epileptic  pa¬ 
tients,  or  that  very  fonnidahle  of  convulsions  to  which 
women  are  subject  in  cases  of  severe  labor,  or  as  a  coii- 
Hei|ueii<*e  uf  exees.sive  fl«‘oding  alter  delivery.  At  what¬ 
ever  stage  it  arrives,  or  whetlier  tlie  result  of  irritation 
or  exhau^tioll,  E.  is  always  a  most  alarming  condition. 
Eclat*  (''“A7a',)  n.  [Fr. ;  O.  ¥v.  esdater,  to  break  forth  ; 
from  Gr.  klaO.  to  break  off  in  pieces.]  A  bursting  forth, 
as  of  light;  show;  splendor;  pomp;  renown;  as,  the 
“ccZcii  of  Horner’s  battles.’’  —  Pope. 

—  burst  of  ai'plause;  acclamation;  approbation;  as,  his 
speech  was  receiveil  with  eclat. 

Eclectic,  {ek‘Uk'tic.)  a.  [Gr.  ekleklikos — ek  or  cx,  and 
leyu,XKt  clmo.se.]  Selecting;  choosing;  relating  to  the 
Eclet'tics,  certain  pliilosoidiers  of  anliquity. 

”  Cicero  was  of  the  eclectic  sect.'*  —  Watte. 

— n.  (P/ir7.)  One  of  those  pliilost»phers  who,  without  at¬ 
taching  themselves  to  any  particular  system,  or  form¬ 
ing  oueof  their  ow’ii,  professed  to  select  from  the  various 
existing  systems  what  they  believed  to  be  true, and  thus 
to  construct  a  new  and  complete  whole.  The  name 
originated  wdth  tlie  .\lexandrian  philosopliers,  or  Neo- 
Platonists,  who  professed  to  gather  and  unite  into  one 
body  whatever  wa.s  true  in  all  the  systems  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  representatives  of  this  school  ate  IMotinu.s, 
Porphyry,  lanildichus,  Proclus,  and  Clemens  Alexaii- 
dnnus.  Modern  eclecticism  is  considered  to  have  taken 
its  rise  in  the  17th  century  with  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes; 
but  it  has  in  this  century  received  a  fresh  impetus 
tlirough  the  labors  of  the  German  philosiipher  Hegel, 
and  of  Victor  Cousin,  perhajis  the  most  able  and  ingen¬ 
ious  thinker  of  nioderiuFraiice. 

Ecloc'tically*  ado.  By  way  of  choosing  or  selecting; 

in  the  manner  of  the  eclectic  philosophers. 
Ecloc'ticisiii*  u.  [Fr.  cclectismc.']  The  art  or  practice 
of  selecting  from  diflerent  systems;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ecleclic.s. 

Eol<*;^iU*  {ek-Um.\)  n.  [Lat. {M^d.)  A  medi¬ 
cine  made  by  the  incorporatioii  of  oils  with  syrups,  and 
wbich  is  to  be  Liken  upon  a  liquorice  slirk. 
EclipHu'reoii,  H.  An  apparatus  for  illustrating  and 
demon.^trating  the  pherioinenon  of  solar  eclipses. 
Eolil>so'*«.  [Vx.  eclipse. ;  Ot.  eJdeipsis,  from  ekleipo,  I 
faint  away  or  disappear.]  (Astron.)  The  entire  or  par¬ 
tial  obscuration  of  a  heavenly  body.  Eclipses  may  be 
divideil  into  two  kinds,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  occur:  —  1.  When  the  obscuration  is 
cammed  by  an  interception  of  the  light  X'eceived  by  the 
body  from  the  sun  ;  as  in  the  cases  of  E.  of  tlie  moon. 
E.  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  &c.  2.  When  the  obscuration 
is  caused  by  an  interception,  either  totally  or  partially, 
of  the  light  transmitted  from  the  luminary  to  the  spec¬ 
tator;  this  latter  class  embraces  E.  of  the  sun,  occulta- 
tions  of  stars  ami  planets  by  the  moon,  the  transits 
of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  disc  of  tlie  sun,  and  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  over  the  discs  of 
those  planets.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  m<»ons,  which 
can  be  calculated  long  beforehaml,  alford  an  extremely 
convenient  method  of  determining  longitude.  The  earth 
and  moon  cast  their  shadows  in  directions  oppiisite  to 
the  sun.  As  the  sun  is  larger  than  either  the  moon  or 
the  earth,  and  they  are  m-arly  splierical  in  shajie,  their 
8had‘»w8  mu.st  be  very  nearly  conical  in  form.  The 
m«K>n  Is  eclip.'<ed  when  it  passes  into  the  shadow  of  the 
eartli  {Fig.  904).  If  only  a  part  of  the  moon’s  disc 
enters  the  earth’s  shadow,  the  obscuration  is,  of  course, 
only  partial,  an«l  is  called  a  partial  echpse;  Imt  if  the 
whole  disc  enters  the  earth’s  shadow',  the  oh-^cura- 
tiun  is  complete,  and  is  calle<!  a  total  eclipse.  E.of  the 
moon  can  take  ])lace  only  at  full  moon,  that  is,  when 
the  moon  is  in  oppo.sition  to  the  sun.  Tliesun  is  eclipsed 
when  the  earth  passes  into  the  sluuhtw  of  tlie  moon. 
When  the  dark  disc  of  the  moon  entirely  covers  the 
sun,  the  eclipse  is  total ;  when  only  a  portion  or  one 
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side  of  the  sun  Is  covered  by  the  moon,  the  eclipse  is 
partial :  and  when  tlie  disc  of  the  moon  iloes  not  cov«-r 
the  whole  di.-^c  of  the  sun,  but  leaves  a  luminous  ring 
ar«»uml  it.s  own  bo<ly,  tbe  eclipse  is  annular.  The  cone 
of  pure  sluwle  of  the  earth  or  Die  nu>on  is  calle<l  the  inn- 
hra  ;  lho.se  portions  of  space  which  receive  light  only 
from  a  part  of  the  sun,  one  side  ot  w  hich  is  oh.''Cnr«  d  by 
the  disc  of  the  opaque  body,  are  called  the  ]n‘uiiinbra. 
Owing  to  the  varying  distance  of  the  iihhui  from'  the 
earth,  her  umbra  sometimes  reaches  the  eartJi,  and  .•‘Oine- 
times  lines  not.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  a  total 
of  tlie  sun  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  within  it,  ami  a  par¬ 
tial  E.  to  all  parts  within  the  penumbra.  In  the  latter 
case  there  will  he  an  annular  eclip.-^e  in  those  jihices 
which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  com-,  ami 
a  p.irtial  eclipse  to  tlu»se  which  are  only  within  i]i>*  pen¬ 
umbra. —  A’,  of  liie  sun  can  tako  place  only  wlmn  the 
moon  is  ncic.  or  in  conjunction.  “  By  reference  to  F-g. 
It04,  the  plienomeiia  of  K.  can  be  readily  uiidei>t»'i)d. 
S  represents  the  sun,  E  Iho  earth,  and  M  tin*  moon, 
when  ill  conjunction  or  wcir,  and  causing  an  A.  of  the 
sun.  M',  the  moon.  In  oppo>Hion  ut/uU.  and  being  In  r- 
self  eclipsed.  In  all  other  positions  of  tie-  moon.  .M"  M", 
her  cone  of  sliade  is  projected  into  spac«*  away  from  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  w  bile  the  other  halves  are  in  the 

shade.  The  iliuminat-  _  _  /  ••• 

iiig  body  is  itself  a  '  • 

gpliereof  muchgreater  '  : 

size.  Not  only,  there-  -  {I*.  |  .* 

fore,  have  the  eartli  .•  i*\  ] 

and  the  nio«*n  alwaxs  \\\  /jj 

one  of  their  hcriiis-  )  !  ; 

pheres  dark,  but  each  A'\\  /;• 

of  Ihese  bodies  throws  .  V;!-*  ►?!  J 

behind  it,  in  a  dliec-  .  U  \l  : 

tiun  opposite  from  the  •;  *54  ! 

sun,  a  shadow  of  coni-  i-  :V  A  i  !  1 

cal  form,  the  length  i  I  I 

ami  diameter  of  w  hich  ;  \  ^  M  a 

depend  upon  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  diameter  ot 
tlieilluminating  body, 
and  tlie  diameter  ot 
tlie  illuminat'-dhody.” 

Rol/e  d- Gillet.  —  The 
breadth  of  the  moon  s 
umbra  at  the  distance 
of  the  earth  is  about 
IbO  miles.  It  is  only 
within  this  narrow- 
tract  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  can 
be  seen  ;  but  owing  to  p/g 

the  rotation  of  tlio 

earth,  this  tract  has  considiraMe  length.  The  great 
solar  eclipse  of  Aug.,  1>0J.  became  ti*tal  first  upon  the 
earth  in  Siberia  at  sunrise,  was  total  at  Alaska  at  mum, 
and  tlienci*  the  line  of  total  eclipse  ran  scuitheasterly, 
through  Briti>h  America,  Minnesota,  l<»wa.  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina,  and  ending  in  the 
ocean  at  sunset.  The  orbit  uf  tbe  moon  is  inclined  to 
that  of  tbe  earth  about  5®.  This  is  tlie  reason  wby 
eclipses  do  not  occur  during  every  lunar  revolution.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  there  may  be  three  eclip>es  of  tlie 
moon,  and  four  uf  the  miu.  whicli  are  the  greatest  num¬ 
bers  that  can  ha[ipeii  to  each  respectively  ;  but  there 
must  ahvays.  necessarily,  be  two  of  tbe  sun  and  two  of 
the  moon.  In  de.scribing  an  E.  it  is  usual  to  diviile  the 
diameter  of  the  body  into  twelve  digits;  and  the  A',  is 
said  to  be  so  many  liigits  according  to  tlie  proportion 
of  the  diameter  w  hich  is  obscured.  A.  of  the  sun  and 
moon  were  generally  regardetl  by  the  ancients  a.s  oniens 
of  some  terrible  juihlic  calamity  tliat  was  ahunt  to  hap¬ 
pen  ;  and  althougli  the  theory  of  A.  is  sai«l  to  have  been 
known  to  the Cbint'se  about  i.70  B.  c.,  yet  to  tins  day  tlie 
lower  orders  in  China  imagine  that  these  phenoineiia 
are  caused  by  the  attemjits  of  a  dragi»n  to  devour 
the  sun  and  moon,  ami  they  assemble  with  drums  and 
other  instruments,  bidieving  that  with  the  noise  they 
may  prevent  him  from  accomplisliing  his  object.  The 
fir>t  E.  tliat  is  placc'd  on  record  is  one  ot  tlie  moon, 
observed  at  Babylon  721  B.  c.  Thales  showed  the  true 
cause  of  Umar  A’  about  tX)0  b.  c. ;  but  Calippus  was  the 
first  who  calculated  their  revolution,  about  275  years 
later.  Among  the  most  remarkable  E.  ot  tlie  sun  that 
are  recorded  in  history  may  be  meiitiuned  tliat  which 
happened  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  then  in 
1101  and  1715.  when  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  the 
birds  went  to  roost,  and  flowers  closed  their  petals  us  at 
nightfall,  and  the  stars  shone  brightly  at  midday. 
El'lipHO'*  n.  a.  To  darken  or  hide,  as  a  luminous  body, 
in  w  hole  or  in  part,  and  intercept  its  rays :  to  ohsi  ure ; 
to  darken  by  intercepting  the  rays  of  light  which  ren¬ 
der  luminous. 


'•  Let  the  eclipsed  moon  her  throne  resign."— 5anJy#. 

—To  cloud:  to  darken  ;  to  obscure;  to  veil. 

•-  His  death  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations.”  —  i)r.  Johnson. 

_ V.  n.  To  become  eclijised  or  over.sbadowed. 

Eelip'tiO*  n.  [Gr.  ekleiptikos,  belonging  to  an  cclittse, 
from  ejleipd,  to  fall  or  be  defective.]  {Astron.)  The 
apparent  i»ath  of  the  snn  tlirough  the  heavens.  It  is 
called  ecliptic  because  eclipses  happen  only  wlicn  the 
moon  is  in  the  plane  of  this  great  circle,  or  very  near  it. 
The  ecliptic  is  conceived  to  be  divideil  into  twelve  equal 
iiarts.  called  X1.77/X.  The  signs  of  the  ecliptic— also  called 
signs  of  the  Zi’idiac  — being  reckoned  from  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  wdiich  is  not  a  fixed 
iM.iiit,  are  carried  backwards  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  through  the  constellalinn.  The  ecliptic  is 
the  circle  to  which  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  referred,  as  right  ascensions  and  declimiUons 
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aro  referro<i  to  the  earth’s  equator.  The  angle  which 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes  with  tlie  plane  of  the 
equator  is  calh'd  the  obliquity  of  the.  ecliptic.  It  is  about 
but  from  tlie  action  of  tlie  other  planets,  espe¬ 
cially  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  on  the  muss  of  the 
eartlj,  ami  from  other  causes,  it  is  liable  to  variation. 
Thi.s  inclination  is  at  present  diminishing,  and  were  it 
to  continue  to  diminish,  the  ecliptic  ami  equator  would 
at  last  coincide,  and  the  earth  would  have  no  change  of 
eea.sons  The  decrease  has  a  limit,  however,  and  the  in¬ 
clination  oscillates  between  two  definite  bounds  which 
it  cannot  puss. 

{Geog.)  A  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  answer¬ 
ing  to,  and  falling  within,  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
ecliptic. 

—a.  Pertaining  to  or  de-scribcd  by  the  ecliptic. 

—  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  eclipse. 

EcloffUO,  (tk'log.)  n.  [(.\v.  tUo-gc^  from  tlchgo — ell-, 
and  /'v/y,  to  choose.]  {Lit.)  A  pastoral  poem,  in  which 
shephenls  are  introduced  conversing  with  one  another; 
a  bucolic  poem;  an  idyl. 

£c(>lo  Poly techjiiqiio,  {ai'koU  po-le-Uk'neek,)  n. 

I  Fr  drole.  school ;  Gr.  polus.,  many,  iechnn.  an  art.] 
{French  Hist.)  In  1794,  a  school  for  the  education  of 
young  men  in  military,  naval,  and  civil  engineering, 
called  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Travaux  Publics,  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Palais  Buurbon.  In  1795  the  name  was 
change<l  to  ficule  Polytechnique,  and  the  pupils  were 
required  to  wear  a  uniform,  and  were  instructed  in  ar¬ 
tillery;  and  in  1804  the  organization  was  made  more 
strictly  military  by  Napoleon  I.  In  consequence  of 
the  strong  political  demonstrations  of  the  students,  the 
school  was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1816,  1S30,  an<i  1832. 
It  w:4s  reorganized  Nov.  1,  1852,  and  is  now  called 
I/r>ole  Imperiale  Polytechnique. 

Ke4»noni'ic,  £conoiii"ic«‘il,  a.  [Fr. 
from  Gr.  oHay-noniiUos.  See  Ec  ).vomy.J  Pertaining  to 
economy,  or  to  the  regulation  of  househoM  concerns. — 
Managing  domestic  or  public  pecuniary  concerns  with 
frugality;  saving  of  w;isto  am!  needless  expense;  as, 
econnuiic  art.”  {Davit.s.)  —  Not  wasteful  or  extrava¬ 
gant;  frugal;  careful;  sparing;  thrifty;  —  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  acts;  as,  he  is  economical  with  his  money. — 
Careful  in  expenditure;  guarding  agstinst  lavishness  or 
waste:  —  witli  reference  to  character,  &c.;  as.  an  eco¬ 
nomical  system.  —  Relatiug  or  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  economics. 

Kc‘oiio:u'ioally«  adv.  With  economy  or  frugality. 

n.  sing.  Thesciencoof  d<>mestic  man¬ 
agement  ;  doctrine  of  careful  arraugement  of  household 
affairs. 

— The  science  of  Politic\l  Economy,  q  v. 

n.  [Fr.  economisle.]  One  who  practises 
economy;  one  who  manages  domestic  or  other  concerns 
with  methodical  care  and  frugality;  as,  a  close  economist. 

— One  vei-sed  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  political 
economy. 

E(*otioniiz?i'tion«  n.  The  act  of  methodizing  the 
use  of  things  to  the  best  advantage. 

Eron'otnlze.  r.  a.  [Fr.  econfuniser ;  Gr.  oikonomed. 
See  Economy.]  To  use  prudently,  as  money,  time,  Ac.; 
to  expeml  with  methodical  frugality;  as,  to  economize 
one’s  earnings. 

— V.  n.  To  manage  or  conduct  pecuniary  concerns  with  a 
view  to  frugality;  to  use  money  prudently,  as  the 
means  of  saving  or  acquiring  property ;  as,  to  economize 
towards  gaitiinga  coinpetenc}'. 

Econ  omy,  n.  [Fr.  economic ;  Lat.  ceconnmia  ;  Gr.  oi’Aro- 
nttmia  —  oikos^  a  house,  and  nom,<>s^  law,  rule,  from 
to  deal  out.  to  distribute.]  The  management,  regula¬ 
tion,  and  government  of  household  or  domestic  affairs; 
management  of  pecuniary  concerns,  or  the  expenditure 
of  money  ;  a-s,  they  practise  a  systematic  economy. 

— A  frugal  and  judicious  use  of  money;  frugality  in  the 
necessary  expenditure  or  laying  out  of  money. 

—A  system  of  rules,  regulations,  cere?nonies,  or  rites;  or¬ 
derly  system  regulating  the  distribution  an<i  proper  uses 
of  properties  and  parts,  Ac. ;  regular  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  or  preservation  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  plants ;  as,  the  animal  economy.  —  Judicious  and 
frugiil  managementof  puiilic  affairs;  general  regulation 
and  «lisposition  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  or  natirm,  or  of 
any  department  of  government;  a.s,  political  economy. 

Econ'oniy,  in  [ndiana.,  a  post  village  of  Wayne  co.,  on 
a  branch  of  tlie  Whitewater  River,  about  14  m.  N.W.  of 
Centreville. 

Ecoii'oiiiy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Macon  co. 

Ecoii'oiiiy,  in  Pennsylvanin.,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Beiiver  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  17  m.  N.W. 
of  Pittsburg;  />op.  of  township  al>out  1.600. 

Ecorclie.  {ai-koFshai.,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Scorcher,  to  skin 
orfl.iy,from  Lat.  conwm, a  hide,  and  coW**j;  bark.]  (Fine 
Arts.)  The  name  given  to  a  figure  used  by  artists  in  the 
study  of  anatomy^,  in  which  the  muscles  are  exposed  to 
view  by  the  removal  of  the  outer  skin.  In  parts  of  the 
figure  the  upper  muscles  are  also  removed,  to  exhibit 
those  that  lie  nearer  the  bone.  These  figures  are  made 
for  the  use  of  artists  in  plaster  or  papier  mdch£.  There 
are  also  .series  of  drawings  which  .serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  human  frame  are 
represented  from  every  point  of  view. 

Ecorsc',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  on  the 
Detroit  River,  about  SO  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lansing:  p^rt}.  abt. 
2.400.  ^  ^ 

Ecosnaiso',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  dancing-tnne 

in  tile  Scotch  style  — Webster. 

EcoHf at c,  n.  [From  Lat.  a  rib.]  (Bot.)  Applied 
to  leave.s  wliich  liave  no  central  rib  or  costa. 

£<*4>nto«  (d'kot.)  n.  [Fr..a  place  for  listenine,  from  brou¬ 
ter,  to  liswn  ]  {Mil.)  A  name  given  to  small  galleries, 
•atcavated  at  regular  distances,  and  going  out  beneath 
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and  beyond  tbe  glacis,  towards  the  lines  and  batteries 
of  the  besiegers.  Their  purjjose  is  to  enable  the  g:irri- 
eon  to  hear  and  e.stiinate  I  he  works  being  carried  on  by 
the  sappers  anti  miners  of  tlie  enemy. 

EO|>li<isi^,  {el,'fa~>is.)  n.  [Gr.  ehphasis.l  A  declaration 
made  in  an  explicit  inaiiner. 

EoplioJio'iiia,  ;i.  (Gr. /^'.;;/<owema.]  {Bhet.)  A  breaking 
out  of  the  voice  witli  someinterjectional  particle.  Crabb. 

Ec'plioiioiiKS  n.  [Gr.J  (Gram.)  A  mark  indicative 
ot  exclamatory  effect;  thus  ( !). 

Ecplioiie'sii^.  n.  [Gr.  ckphnnejiis.'l  {Rhet.)  An  animated 
interjectiouary  exelnination. 

£o'pli4»ra,  n.  {Arch.)  The  pnyection  of  any  member 
or  moulding  before  the  face  of  the  member  or  moulding 
next  below. 

Ecplirae'tic,  a.  [From  Gr.  ekphrasso^  to  remove  ob¬ 
structions.]  {M  d.)  Tliut  which  has  the  i>roperty  of  at¬ 
tenuating  tougii  linmors,  sous  topromote  their  discharge. 

— n.  An  attenuating  medicine. 

Ecpli.yso'.siM,  n.  [Gr.]  {Me.d.)  A  quick  breathing. 

Ec  pliyHi^,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ekphyo,  to  produce.]  (»'!fwr^.) 
An  apopliysi.s  or  aj>pemlix  ;  a  jirocess. 

Ecrliy ttl'muM,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ek.  from,  and  rythmos^ 
harmony.]  {Med.)  An  irregular  pulse. 

Ec'sta^icil,  a.  Filled  with  ecstasy;  as,  “anec5/a«ed 
soul.’’  —  Nurris. 

Ecs'tasy,  «.  [ Fr.  ;  Qt.  erstdsJs.,  from,  eristemi  — 

orca',  and/a’stc'Mi,  astand.  See  St.vnd.]  A  fixed  state  ; 
a  trance;  a  state  in  which  the  miinl  is  arrested  and  fixed, 
or  lost;  a  state  in  which  the  functions  of  tlie  senses  are 
suspended  by  the  contenqdation  of  some  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  object.  —  Excessive  joy  or  transport; 
rapturous  delight  of  the  senses.  —  Enthusiasm;  exces¬ 
sive  elevation  and  absorption  of  the  mind. 

‘ '  Hands  that  waked  to  ecttacy  tbe  living  lyre.*' — Gray. 

— Loss  of  mastery  over  the  mental  powers;  madness;  dis¬ 
traction;  insanity. 

Now  we  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason  .  .  .  blasted 
with  ec«tacy."~Shaki. 

Eostat'io,  Ecsfuf'ical,  [Fr.  extafique ;  Gr.  extaii- 
Ao5.]  Causing  ecstasy  or  absorjition  of  the  faculties ;  ar¬ 
resting  the  mind  ;  suspemding  the  action  of  the  senses. 
—  Exhilarating;  rapturous  ;  transporting;  ravishing ; 
delightful  beyond  measure;  as,  “  ecstatic  dn-anns.”  Pnpe. 

Ecslat'ically,  at/r.  In  an  ecstatic  or  blissful  manner. 

71.  [Gr.  e^-ta.v7's.]  {Pros.)  The  lengthefiing  out 
of  a  syllable  from  short  to  long. 

Ectlllip'MiH,  n.  [Gr.  ekthlipsis.^  {Lat.  Pros.)  The  eli¬ 
sion  of  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  7n,  when 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel.  —  Sci^amort. 

Eotfiy'nm.  7i.  {Med.)  A  pustule  or  cutaneous  eruption. 

Ec'foblast,  n.  [Gr.  exterior,  and  hlastns^  a  bud.] 

{Annt.)  The  membrane  of  a  cell,  as  distingni.shed  from 
the  membrane  of  the  mesoblast,  of  Iheeiitoblast,  and  of 
the  enthnstoblast. 

Ec  (ocloriii,  n.  (Ana/.)  Theexternal  skin  or  outer  layer. 

Ecto<lcr'mic,  n.  Pertaining  to  the  ectoderm. 

Ecto'pia,  Ec’topy,  n.  [Gr.  ek.  out,  and  topos^  place.] 
{Med.)  Morbid  displacement  of  parts. 

Ectozoti,  77.  [Gr.  eda-f,  without,  5005,  living.]  (Zoo?.)  A 
term  applied  by  some  naturalists  to  designate  animals 
living  upen  the  external  parts  of  other  animals,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  thf>se  which  live  in  the  interior.,  called 
Entozoa.  It  is  a  term  which  merely  designates  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  animals,  and  does  nut  express  any  affinity 
amongst  the  animals  im  lnded  in  it. 

Ectro'piiiiiiii.  n.  [From  Gr.  eAtrepo,  to  avert.]  (Surg.) 
An  eversion  of  the  eyelids  so  that  their  internal  surface 
is  outermost.  » 

EctrotJc,  a.  [Gr.  e.ktrotikns.,  from  titresko.  I  wound.] 
Applied  to  method.s  of  preventing  the  development  or 
causing  the  abortion  of  any  disease.  —  Dunglison. 

Ectylotic,  71.  [Gr.  ek\  out,  and  tylos,  knot.]  (^Med.) 
Same  as  Catheretic,  q.v. 

Ec'fypal,  a.  [\ji\.i.eciypus.  See  Type.]  Taken  from  the 
original  type. 

Ec'fype,  71.  [Fr.]  A  copy  from  a  given  original. 

{Arch.)  A  copy  embossed  or  in  relief.  (R.) 

Eotypog-'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  ektypos^  done  in  relief,  and 
graffhein^  to  draw.]  A  system  or  method  of  etching  in 
relief. 

Ecua<lor«  or  Equador,  {ek-wah-doF,)  a  republic  ofS. 
America,  so  called  from  its  position  under  the  equator, 
lying  between  Lat.  1®  35'  N.  and  5°  50'  S.,  and  between 
Lon.  68*^  20'  and  81®  12'  K.  E.  is  bounded  N.  by  New 
Granada  ;  K.  by  N.  GrHna<la,  Brazil,  and  Peru;  S.  by  the 
latter  country;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  The  boundary 
lines  of  this  republic  have,  however,  not  been  definiteh 
fixed;  audits  area  is,  consequently,  open  to  question; 
but  it  may  be  taken,  approximately,  at  208,000  sq.  m. 
Greatest  length  about  800  in.,  by  a  maximum  breadth 
of  350.  PuLlT.  Div.,  Ac. 
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Gen.  Desc.  E.  is  intersected  by  the  great  range  of  the 
Andes,  wliirh  here  throws  off  tliree  thstinct  ranges  or 
sjiurs,  of  which  that  lying  E.  is  at  once  tlie  loftiest,  and 
has  the  widest  raii'ifii  utiun>.  The  inid«lle  range  has  a 
mean  elevation  ol  from  10.000  to  12,000  ft.,  and  tow.irds 
tlie  E.  stretclies out  into  an  elevated  ]>]atean.  witli  nu- 
ineroas  peaks  of  the  higiie>t  <legree  <d  altitude.  (  liini- 
borazi*.  the  hjftiest  suminit  (save  one)  on  the  American 
CiiUtinent,  rises  here  to  the  lieight  <if  21.420  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  while  only  second  t«f  this  peak  i.s  that  of  Cotopaxi, 
attuiuiug  an  altitude  of  19,000  ft.,  and  forming  one  of  the 


Fig.  905.  —  FRCPTION  OP  THE  COTOPAXI,  1741. 
most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the  known  world.  —  Soil^ 
d-r.  The  soil  of  A’..  generall.A  speaking,  sterile,  ami  the 
climate  sickly  ;  but  in  the  t.-ibU^lands  among  the  nnuin- 
tains,  the  land  is  of  the  highest  fer  tilify.  and  theclimate 
temperate  and  delightful.  At  (4nit<»  perpetual  spriiiL'  j're- 
vails,  and  rain  is  almost  unknow  n.  Birtrs.  A.  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Amazonaiui  its  numberh-ss  affluents  Those 
streams,  of  a  min(»r  rank,  flowing  IV.  into  the  I  acifir, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  mountain  torrents  J\od. 
dc.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of  this  country, 
together  with  its  zoiiU>gical  aspect,  are  so  entirely  as¬ 
similated  with  those  of  Colombia  (7.  r,),  that  any  further 
expatiation  here  wmld  be  needless.  Few  roads  e.'ist 
in  E.  save  a  few  ninle-tnicks,  which,  on  the  table  lands, 
connect  some  of  tlie  principal  trailing  centres. —  G'oA, 
d-c.  E.  is  a  rejmhlic,  liberal  in  its  consiitniion.  but  {like 
all  other  petty  Ilispano-Anierican  republics)  is  in  a 
chronic,  or  perpetually  recurring,  stale  of  anarchy,  so¬ 
cial  convulsion,  and  revolution  :  hence,  the  character  of 
its  governing  jiowi-r  may  be  said  to  be  perpetually  pre¬ 
senting  new  aspects  and  modifications.  Eilucation  ob¬ 
tains  on  a  limited  scale,  although  it  is  alleged  that  of  late 
years  some  decided  advance  in  this  dirtn-tioii  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  establishment  of  several  colleges  and 
8eininarii*«.  Beligicn  The  state  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  a  certain  ainc-unt  of  tolerance  is  exerci-ed 
toward  other  sects.  Fin.  Rev.  (186.5),  1,4{H  ,.300  pins- 
tres;  expen.,  1,399.672  piastres.  Foreign  debt, 

564  piastres;  Home  deld,  3.692.055  piastres.  Fom.  In 
1868,  exports :  cocoa,  2:0:7,550  piastres;  Panama  hats, 
185,710;  cotton,  77,994:  elastic  gums,  4"6  825 ;  and 
quinine  (cinchona),  156,340  piastres,  (inayacpiil  i.s  the 
princi pal  aea-[)ort.  Hist.  A’,  was  discovereil  in  1526  by 
Pizarro,  when  it  was  comprised  in  the  empire  of  the 
Inca.s.  Held  by  Spain  till  1^12,  when  it  liecaine  a  re¬ 
public.  1822,  it  united  with  New  (Jrenada  ami  Vene¬ 
zuela  to  form  the  republic  of  Colombia.  This  union 
wa-s  dissolved  in  1831.  wlien  Quito,  with  it.s  associated 
departments,  took  the  name  of  Kciiad«*r.  Since  then, 
E.  ha.s  been  in  almost  continual  warfare,  in  1852-8*, 
against  Pern ;  In  1863.  E.  was  defeated  by  New  Grenada ; 
1869-75,  almost  continual  civil  war  prevailed,  which 
culminated,  in  1878,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
illiberal  constitution,  completely  subservient  to  jn  iestly 
influence,  and  by  which  religious  toleration  Ik  denied. 

Eciinieiric,  E<‘iiiii<>ii'ioal.  a.  [Fr.  acumentqne; 
Gr  0iAo?»Mer7i7.05.  of  orfrom  the  whoh*  world,  from  oiknu- 
mc-ne,  the  inhaliited  world,  from  oikos,  a  house,  a  dwell¬ 
ing]  (  Acc/e.t.)  General ;  universal ;  a*cumeriical.  See 
(Ecumenical  Council. 

Eonrle,  (ek-'yu-ri,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stable  ;  acovered  dwelling 
for  horses. 

E<‘iir«>iiilK«  (a-krf-rvV,)  a  vill.  of  Canada,  Portnenf  co-, 

E€*'z<*tnH,  n.  (Gr.  from  eczeo,  1  boil  or  break  out.]  (  Mtd.) 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  known  by  an  eruption  of  sniiill 
vesicles,  generally  very  close  together;  but  little  red¬ 
ness  is  at  first  produced,  although  irritation  often  en¬ 
sues.  Tlie  heat  of  a  summer  sun  sometimes  produces 
the  eruption,  which  has  then  been  called  eczema 
Under  irritation,  £.  may  become  partly  pustular,  while 
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the  irritating  fluid  discharged  from  the  vesicles  reddens  I 
Hiid  inflames  the  skin,  prodiu  ing  great  distress.  IhikersJ 
grocers,  and  otlier  peisons  wluise  haml-s  come  in  contact 
with  irritant  matters.  st)metimc8  sutfer  severely.  One 
painful  form  of  the  disease  is  E.  ruhrum  or  mercuri^tU^ 
frequently  seen  in  those  who  have  use«l  mercury  freely, 
though  it  may  also  occur  without  any  such  especial 
c;iuse.  It  atfects  every  ])ait  of  the  l»o«ly.  and  sometimes 
the  entire  skin  bociunes  disesised.  Thetiealment  ot  E. 
consists  in  improving  liie secretions  and  bUp\Hirting  tlie 
system  by  good  diet  and  tonics.  The  irritation  of  the 
skin  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  lukewarm  haths  and 
mild  fomentations. 

£il«icioiis,  shus  )  a.  [Lat.  edtix,  educi.^^  from  coo, 
to  eat.  to  eut  up ;  Sausk.  ad.  See  Eat.]  Eating;  given 
to  eating;  voracious;  gluttonous;  greeily;  ravenous. 
Eda'ciou^ly,  adv.  Greedily  ;  t\  ith  a  keen  appetite;  vo- 
niciiiuslv. 

Edac  ity,?!.  [Lat.  ^daci/ai.  See  Edaciol’S.]  Greediness; 
raveuou.^lless ;  voracity  of  appetite  ;  rapacity. 

“  The  wolf  U  a  beast  of  great  edncitjf  and  digestion.”— Bacon. 
E'dam,  a  town  of  the  Netlierlands.  1-  m.  from  Amster¬ 
dam,  near  the  Ziiyder  Z**e;  />'»/?.  about  4.;)d0. 

Edam,  an  island  near  the  N.  coast  of  Java,  used  as  a 
pen.il  settlement  bv  the  Dutch. 

Edda,(ed'dd,)  n.  [Norse.  tl»e  motherof  poetry  ]  {Scand. 
Myth.)  The  ancient  colle<‘tion  of  Scandinavian  poetry 
in  which  the  national  mvthology  is  contained.  There 
are  two  Eddas;  the  older  is  believe*!  to  have  been  re- 
duceti  to  writing,  from  oral  tradition,  in  Iceland,  be¬ 
tween  A.  D.  1050  and  1133.  It  was  recovered  and  pul 
lished  in  Denmark  in  1613.  The  new  Edd; 
t*>  have  been  composed  200  years  after  the  former,  is  j»n 
abrMgment  of  it,  with  a  new  arrangement  of  its  parts. , 
It  was  translated  bv  Keseiiius  in  1640.  and  is  thence 
©illed  the  Keseiiian*  Edda.  The  authenticity  of  these 
moDuments  of  an  early  age  has  been  dtuibted  in  recent 
times;  but  the  latest  researches  of  critics  (the  brothers 
Grimm  and  others)  seem  to  go  far  towards  esUblish- 
ingit. 

Ed’dor,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  the  Adder,  q.v. 
E<r<liii$;toil,  in  .l/a//^^a  past-village  and  township  of 
Penobs<-ot  co.,  on  the  Penobscot  lliver,  about  70  in.  N.E. 
of  Augusta;  of  township  about  '•50. 
Ed<liiintoii,  in  I^jnnsf/lvtinid,  a  I*.  O.  of  Bucks  co. 
Ed'tliHSi,  n.  [A.  S.  The  aftermath,  after  the  re- 

mtnal  of  tlie  first  cn>p.—  Stubble  of  corn  or  grass. 
E<rd>%  n.  (A.  S-  «/.  iMickward.  agiiin,  and  cd.  a  stream, 
a  ri\W;  Dan.  aa  ;  Icel.  u.  a  river,  i/d  i,  a  bailing  of  wa¬ 
ters.)  A  current  of  water  runniug  b.ick,  or  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  main  strosiin  ;  the  ti«io  on  the  turn 
of  the  ebh.  —  A  whirlpool ;  a  vortex  o!  waters ;  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  water  or  air  in  a  circular  direction. 

••  And  smiling  e<idif$  dimpled  on  the  main.  —  Drjfdtn. 

— c.  71.  To  m'»ve  circularly,  or  a-s  an  eddy. 

••  Eddjfing  round  and  round,  they  sink.**  —  ITordsicorfft. 

_ V.  a.  To  gather  together  and  form,  as  an  edily. 

—a.  Whirling  around;  moving  in  a  circular  form. 

“  And  chaff  with  eddy  winds  is  whirled  around.'*  —  Dryden. 
E<l'<ly,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Galway  Bay,  ahmit  5  m. 
S.E.  of  tialway.  A r<"/,  about  95  acres.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

E<l<ly*»  Crook,  in  Kentucky,  joins  the  Cumberland 
River  in  Cahlwell  CO.,  near  Eddyville.  , 

l^(l'<tyHtoiio  Rooks,  a  reef  of  dangerous  rocks  in 
the  'English  Channel, 
on  which  is  the  well- 
known  light-house 
of  that  name,  14  miles 
from  Wymouth  break¬ 
water  ;  Lat.  5(P  10'  54" 

N.,  L)n.  40  15'  53"  W. 

The  light-house  is  72 
ft.  high,  and  was  erect¬ 
ed  of  Portland  stone 
enciised  in  granite,  in 
1759. 

E<r<lysvillo,  or  Ed- 

D  V  V  I  L  L  B,  in  hwa^  a 
post-village  of  Wapel¬ 
lo  county,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  aht.  15 
m.  N'.W.  of  Ottumwa; 
p  -p.  abt.  1,400. 

Ecl'<lytOAVii,  in  Sew 
I'orA-.  a  post-village  of 
Yates  co.,  aht.  19K)  m. 

W.  of  Albany. 

Eddyville.  in  Ken- 
tucky^  a  post-village, 

CJip.  of  Lyon  co.,  on 
the  Cumberland  Riv¬ 
er.  about  15  m.  W.  of 
Princeton;  pop.  about 
80 
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Eddyville,  in  w 

York,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  300  m.  \> . 


of  Albany. 


— A  village  of  Ulster  co.,  on  the  Rondout 

entrance  into  the  nud8i»n  River,  aht.  55  U!-  S.  of  -\Iban> . 
Eddyville,  in  Pennsylranin,  a  p«)st-village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  CO.,  on  Mahoning  Creek,  about  18  m.  N.E.  01  Kit 
tanning.  ^ 

Ed'elite,  Ed'ellfh,n.  (.Vin.)  Same  as  Pbbhmte. 
Edeni  atoii«i.  Efieiii'atose,  a.  [(ir.  oxdtma,  a  tu 


to  find  any  s,ihject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  coiiipb-lt-ly  ba filed,  cmijeclure,  as  the  Garden  of 
Edon.  'The  three  coulineiits  ot  the  Old  World  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  search  ;  from  China 
to  the  Canary  l^le8,  fr«'m  the  Mountains  of  the  .Moon  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  no  !• 
e.st  degree  corresponded  to  the  <lescriplion 
aboile  of  the  human  nice  has  been  left  unexamiiied 
The  great  rivn-s  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  liave  in 
turn  <li>ne  service  as  tlnj  Pis(»n  and  liihon  of  Sciiptnre. 
and  there  remains  nothing  hut  the  New  Worhi  wherein 
the  next  adventurous  theorist  may  bewihler  hiiiis<dt  in 
the  mazes  of  this  most  ditli<  ult  <piestioii.'’  Philo  Ju- 
(laj  is  (llourisluHl  about  20)  first  br<.»aclKHl  the  allegorical 
theory  of  interpretation,  teaching  tliat  paradiseshadowed 
forth  the  governing  faculty  of  the  .soul,  and  that  thetn^e 
of  life  represented  religion,  the  true  means  ot  immor- 
tiUity.  Urigen  (circ.  186— ‘253  or  254),  adopting  a  smue- 
what  similar  view,  regarded  Eden  as  heaven,  the  trees 
as  angels,  and  the  rivers  as  wis<lom  ;  and  Amhrosius  (333 
or  340,  April  4.  3‘J7)  considere*!  the  terrestrial  paradise 
and  the  third  heaven,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2— 4).  as  identical.  Luther  ( Nov.  10,  1483 — Feh.  18, 
154<»)  t.iught  that  E«len  was  guanled  by  augels  from  dis¬ 
covery  and  conse«iueut  profanation  until  the  Deluge  (7. 
r.),  when  all  traces  were  destroyed.  Swedenborg  (Jan 
29,  1689 — March  '29,  1772),  who  regarded  the  first  11 
chapters  of  Genesis  a.s  constituting  a  divine  allegory, 
taught  that  Eden  represented  the  state  of  inno<  ence  in 
which  man  was  originally  created,  and  from  which  he 
degenerateil  in  c«ui8e«juence  of  the  Fall. 

•il  and  pu  ^  in  Oilifornia,  a  township  of  Alameda  co. ;  pop. 

a,  supp...t-d  I  „i„ 

E<loii.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Bryan  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N. 
of  Darien. 

— A  post-offi<  e  of  Effingham  co. 

E<len,  in  //fi/iow,  a  township  of  LaSuUe  co. ;  pop.  about 
2.'  00. 

— A  village  (*f  Randolph  co. 

—  A  township  of  Schuyler  CO. 

E<1eii,  \\\  Indiana,  a  village  of  D.avioss  co.,on  the  W. 

Fork  of  White  River,  aht.  16  m.  E.  of  \  incennes. 

— A  pnst-village  of  Hancock  co.,  on  Sugiir  Greek,  abt. ‘26 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Indianaptdis. 

— A  township  of  La  Grange  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
i  E^lon,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 
— A  township  of  Clinton  co ;  pop.  aid.  1,100. 

— .K  township  of  Decatur  co. :  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co.,  about  10  m. 

W'  N.W*.  of  W’est  Union:  jyop.  abt.  1.100. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  j>op.  abt.  600. 

E<leii,  in  Kan.<<ast,  apost-oftice  of  .Atchison  co. 

K<leii,  in  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  on 

Mount  Desert  Island,  abt.  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bangor;  pop 
abt.  1.550. 

E<len,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ingham  co. 

E<loti.  in  jV.  (\irolina,  a  post-olfice  of  Eden  co. 

Ecleii,  in  Xew  York,  a  ]»ost- village  and  township  of  Erie 
co..  abt.  16  Ill  S.  of  Buffalo;  ]fOp.  of  township  abt. 3,600. 
E<lon,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  about  28  m. 
N.  of  Columbus. 

—  .A  township  of  Licking  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.200. 

— A  village  of  Trumbull  co.,  abt.  150  in.  N.E.  ofC-olumbus. 
— A  town-hip  of  AVyandott  co. ;  jn/p.  abt.  1,700. 

I  E<loii,  in  Oregon,  a  precinctof  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  550 
£<leii.  in  I^nmtylvania,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co. ; 

pop.  at>t.  1,600. 

—A  pi)8t-oftice  of  McKean  co. 

Efien.  in  Vermont,  a  ])ost-village  and  township  of  La- 
nioille  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.of  Montpelier  of  township 

about  l,-400. 

Eden,  in  iri>c/>?mr!,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lacco., 
abt.  70  m.  N.E.  of  Ma<li8on:  pop.  abt.  *2,000. 

Ed  on  bn  r; 

CO.,  on  Stony 
about  1.4<X). 

Eden  Mill!*!,  in  Vermont,  a  P.  0.  of  Lamoille  co. 

E<ien  l*rai'rie,  in  .l/Dincsofa,  a  post-township  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  CO.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt.  16  m.  W.S.W.  of 
St.  I’aul :  jxq*.  abt.  3ii0. 

Eden's  Ridg'e*  in  Tenness^ee,  a  P.  0.  of  Sullivan  co. 
Edeii'tata,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  edentatus,  from  c,  priv..  and 
deni,  dentxs,  a  to»)th  ]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  quailrnpeds. 
which,  although  it  includes  many  animals  ilitfering  from 
each  other  widely  in  habits,  and  also  in  certain  p«)ints 
of  structure,  yet  agree  in  so  many  essential  characters, 
and  are  connected  together  by  so  many  intermediate 
links  as  to  require  being  associated  in  the  same  group 
They  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaws ;  all  resemble  each  other  in  the  great  claws 
which  encompass  tlie  ends  of  their  toes;  and  they  are 
all  distinguUln'd  by  a  certain  slownes-s,  or  want  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  obviously  arising  from  the  peculiar  organization 
of  their  limbs.  The  armor-clad,  in8<*ctivorous  Armadil¬ 
los  (fig.  1^9).  of  South  America;  the  tree-inhabiting 
Sloths  (fig.  69),  and  liuiry,  toothle-ss  Ant-eaters,  of  the 
same  continent ;  the  gigantic  Megatherium,  whicli  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  it;  and  the  J/unis,  whose  lizard-like 
body,  defended  by  an  irnpenetnible  coat  of  mail,  excites 
our'wonder,  — all  belong  to  the  order  Edentata  ;  which 
constitute  the  last  group  of  unguiculated  animals,  and 
are  severally  described  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
E'4lentou/in  Kentucky,  &  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
Edeiitoii,  in  jV.  Carolina,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  the  cap.  of  Chowan  co.,  at  the  Edeuton  Bay,  which 
opens  into  Albemarle  Sound  abt.  150  m.  E.  of  Raleigh  - 
pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Etlt^iitoii*  in  Xew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 


Ecloii'tii1on!^«a.  [Lat. priv., and  dens,denfis,xi  tooth.] 
'Toothless. 

E<leii  Valloy,  in  *V/'u>  Y>nrk.  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
E4I011  in  iVnns]//rii«in, a vill, of  Lancaster co. 

in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 
in  Mirhigun,  a  j»<»8t-<»tfice  of  Midland  co. 


iocaliiy  which  in  theslight'l  E^leiiVillC, -  „  .  . 

the  ilescription  of  the  first  E4U‘ii>  in  lorA-.a  post-village  ot  Orange  co., 

abt.  119  in.  8.  by  \V.  of  Albany. 

Etloiiville.  ill  E^ymsylrama,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
E<ro*i  Fall«.  in  Maine,  a  po>t-<ifficp  of  Cumberland  co. 
E4I€^h’sh,  in  .Mesopotamia.  See  .Edfssa. 

Eil'lord.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry  co.;  pop. 
about  4tX). 

Edfii,  or  Edbm,  (ed'/oo.)  (anc.  Atbo  of  the  Egyptians. 
liud  Ajtollohoptilis  Magna  of  the  Romans.)  a  vilhige  of 
mud-huts  on  the  IV  bank  of  tlie  Nile,  in  I  pper  Kg\])t, 
52  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Thebes;  Lat.  24®  58'  43"  N’.,  Lon.  3- 
64'  E.  It  is  scattered  amidst  and  around  the  mins  of 
two  temples  considereil  to  be  tli»*  finest  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquities  in  Egypt.  Manuf.  Earthenware  and  bine  cot- 
t«'n  cloth,  /b/).  abt.  2,000. 

E<l'(^ar«  king  of  England,  was  the  younger  of  the  two 
sons  of  Edinund  I.  During  the  reign  of  Ids  brother 
Edwy  lie  was  chosen  king  of  Mercia  and  Nurtliumbna, 
and  ‘succee.led  Eilwy  in  958.  He  recalled  Dunstaii, 
made  him  bishop  of  Worcester,  of  London,  and.  on  the 
death  of  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  himself 
up  to  his  directi<.n.  The  reign  of  Edgar  was  peace¬ 
ful,  the  Northmen  making  no  descents  on  England,  per¬ 
haps  in  consequence  of  the  large  fleet  kept  uj)  by  the 
king.  Monasteries  were  restored,  and  many  new  ones 
built ;  tlie  marrital  clergy  expelled,  and  church  power 
raised  to  a  higher  jxdiit  than  Ix'fore,  which  math*  Edgar 
a  favorite,  and  g(.>t  him  a  good  name  with  monkish  his¬ 
torians.  His  character  was  nevertheless  feeble,  8elfi>h, 
and  sensual.  Edgar  was  not  crowned  till  973.  and  the 
same  year  took  place  the  stately  ceremonial  on  the  Dee, 
when  six  or  eight  subject  kings  attended  h»m.  Eilgar 
is  said  to  have  imp  osed  on  the  M  elsh  an  annual  tribute 
of  30U  wolves’  heads,  instead  of  n  money  tJiX.  D.  975. 
He  left  two  sons,  Edward  and  Ethelred,  who  both  sue- 
ceeiied  to  the  rrown. 


in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Shenandoah 
ny  Creek,  abt.  6  ui.  S.W.  of  Woodstock;  pop. 
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mor.]  Pertaining  to  (edema.  ,.  i 

0/  the  BiUt,  (L  482,)  “  ill  the  whole  history  of  opiuiou,|  30  lu.  ot  wutiuuan,  _ 
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■ar,  the  S7th  king  of  Scotland,  was  son  of  Malcolm 
.....  by  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athelingof  EnglainL  D.  1107. 

Ed^ftir  Atheling.  called  also  Edward  the  Octlvw.  an 
Anglo-Saxon  prince,  gramlson  of  Edmund  Inuisides. 
He  was  probablv  horn  in  Hungary,  and  in  1057  followed 
his  father  to  England,  at  whose  death  he  became  heir 
to  the  throne.  After  the  battle  of  Ila-stings,  and  death 
of  HaroM.  he  was  proclaimed  king,  but  was  too  feeble 
to  maintain  his  position,  and  soon  submitted  to  illiam 
the  Conqueror.  Date  of  death  unknown. 

E<l;;'ar,  in  Illinois,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Eivers.  Little  Enibarras  River, 
and  Bnilelte  andClearcreeks.  Nu?/a(Y.  generally  level ; 
soil,  fertile,  ('ap.  Paris.  Pop.  abt.  17.000. 

— .A  township  of  Edgar  co. ;  p'q^.  abt.  1,450. 

E<l'a‘ai*4l»  iu  Louisiana,  a  P.  O.  of  St.  John  Baptist  parish. 

Etl^irar  Spring’s,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  O.  ol  Phelps  co. 

EUiffartowii.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town- 
slup.  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Dukes  co.,  on 
the  S.E.  part  of  Martha's  AMneyard.  abt.  76  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Boston.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the  world, 
and  averages  4]/^  fathoms  in  depth.  At  its  entrance  is 
a  fixed  light,  50  feet  above aea-level,  Lat.  41®  *25'  N.,  Lon. 
70^  27'  AV.  Pip.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

E<l^e,  (ej,)  n.  [A.  S.  ecg  :  Ger.  ecke ;  Dan.  eg ;  AA*.  awch  ; 
Gr.  ake,  a  point,  an  edge ;  root  ac,  sharp ;  Sansk.  asi.  the 
point  of  a  sword.]  The  extreme  border,  rim,  or  point 
of  anything;  brink:  brim;  margin;  border;  as,  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  the  edge,  of  a  table,  the  edge  of  a 
book,  Ac. 

**  Truth  Stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law.’* — Pope. 

—The  sharp  border,  or  thin  cutting  extremity,  or  side  of 
an  instrument;  that  which  cuts,  penetrates,  wounds,  or 
injures ;  as,  tlie  edge  of  a  knife,  the  edge  of  a  sarcasm,  Ac. 

"  Slanderer's  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword.”— BAoAs. 

— A  narn)w  part  rising  from  a  broader;  commencement 
or  early  part. 

“  Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plough  it  upon  an 
tdge."^MoTtimer. 

—Sharpness  of  mind  or  appetite ;  keenness  ;  intensenesa 
of  desire  ;  fitness  for  action  or  cooperation  ;  sharpness  or 
acrimony. 

“  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite." — Shales. 

— r  a.  \.K.  S.  egoian.  to  eRS,  to  incite.]  To  bring  to  an 
edge:  to  furnish  with  an  edge:  to  sharpen;  to  give 
sharpness  to  ;  as.  to  edge,  a  razor. 

It  made  my  .word,  though  edg'd  with  flint,  rebound.'-Dryden. 

—To  tmrder :  to  skirt :  to  fringe :  to  furnish  witli  an  orna¬ 
mental  margin  ;  as,  to  edge  a  garden-plot. 

Hills,  whose  tops  were  edged  with  groves."  Dryden. 

_ To  make  sharp;  to  exasperate :  to  embitter:  to  incite; 

to  provoke ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  instigate :  to  goad. 

"  By  such  reasonings  the  simple  were  blinded,  and  the  malieioui 

edged."— Hnyxfood. 

—To  move,  as  with  the  edg,  turned  forward ;  to  move 
sideways;  to  move  l.y  little  and  little;  edging  hy 
decrees  tlieir  chairs  forwards.” — L»cVe. 

To  vl  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  tingling  nneasiness 
in  tlie  teetli  liy  the  taste  or  proximity  of  some  repellent 
or  obnoxious  sutistance,  or  object. 

*'  A  harsh  grating  tune  tetteth  the  teeth  on  edge." — Bacon. 

-e.  7!  To  move  sideways ;  to  move  gradually. 

(.VtiMf.)  To  s.ail  clos(>-hauled. 

Tn  edge.  away.  (.Vauf.)  To  increase,  by  degrees,  the 
distance  between  a  ship  and  tlie  land,  or  between  it  and 
another  vessel.  —  To  edge  in  with.  (Naut.)  To  close  in 
with  a  coast  or  vessel,  by  degrees. 
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E<l;fO'-l>ono,  (sometimes  written  w.  A  por¬ 

tion  of  the  rump  of  dressed  beef,  presented  ed^jewise  to 
view. 

K4|^'C'co-iii1>,  in  Mainpy  a  post-townslnp  of  Lincoln  co., 
on  a  peninsula  extending  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt. 
80  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta;  pop,  abt.  l.fiOO. 

in  N.  CaroJina,  a  N.E.  co.;  ar^a,  aht. 
boo  Sip  m.  Rivers.  Tar  River,  and  Fishing.  Sandy,  and 
Contenting  creeks.  Sarf'ice.^  generally  le\el;  soiY,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  T.irboroiigh.  Pop.  abt.  lO.obo. 

Kil;i'c'<*aiiiibo  BSti.y,  an  inlet  in  the  I'acific  Ocean,  in  E. 
Australia,  hat  20'^S.,  Lon.  147°  *>0'  E. 

in  i'?,  Carolina.,  a  \V.  dist. ;  area,  abt.  I,r40 
8i|.  m.  Rivers,  Savannah,  Saluda,  Edisto,  an<I  Little 
Saluda  rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Edge- 
fi'dd  Court-House.  P<)p,  abt.  40.000 

in  Tenn-'ssee,  a  i)ost-village  of  Davidson  co., 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  opposite  Nashville;  pop.  abt. 
2,500. 

£d;;*o'4ielfl  <’onrt-IIouso,  in  S  Carolina,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Edgetiehi  dist.,  abt.  00  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Columbia;  pop.  abt.  0,000. 

Edy^e'hill,  an  elevated  ridge  in  England,  co.  Warwick, 
7  m.  N.W.  of  Banbury,  where  the  lirst  battle  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentary  army  was  fmght. 
It  proved  Very  disastrous  to  both  arruit‘.s,  though  the 
losses  were  so  nearly  equal  that  neither  could  claim  u 
decisive  victory. 

Hill,  ill  Virffi)iia,  a  P.  0.  of  King  George  co. 

EJ^’O'less,  a.  Blunt;  obtuse;  liaving  no  edge;  ami, 
hence,  unable  to  cut ;  us,  “  edycless  weapons.’* — JJtcay  of 
Piety. 

Elixo'-play,  n.  A  fencing-bout  with  swords. 

Etl^’O'-rail,  n.  A  rail  set  edgewise. 

Etr;;$'oa*laii,  iu  O'lio,  a  post-village  of  Williams  co.,  abt. 
Ot  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

Eil'tferton,  in  a  po.st-villago  of  Rock  co., 

abt.  2.')  m.  S.E.  of  .Matii.son;  p  ip.  aid.  .SOO. 

Eil^^c'-tool,  n.  A  tool  or  instrument  possessing  a  sharp 
cilge. 

"  There  must  be  no  jesting  with  edge-tooU.‘'—L' Estrange. 

Eilift'WiHO,  {efioiz,)  adv.  With  tlieedge  turned  forward, 
or  toward  a  particular  point;  in  tlie  <hrectiou  of  the 
edge;  sidewiys;  with  the  side  foremost. 

Eilgrt'''V<>i>:l,  in  lUinoU,  a  post-oilice  <jf  Effington  co. 

Eilxi‘'\vin>il,  in  Mivyland,  a  post-olHco  of  ll  irlbrd  co. 

Etlg^t^Avinnl,  iu  Pe.nn<ylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Bucks  co. 

E4lg:o^\V(>rtll,  -M.vaiA,  a  celebrated  Irish  novelist,  B. 
in  B-rkshire.  170').  She  wa.s  the  d.iugnter  of  Richard 
Lovell  E.,  an  author  of  somo  merit,  ami  was  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  him  iu  her  early  literary  efforts.  The  famous 
Ki<ay  on  Irish  RiilP,  the  .i«)iiit  pro<hictioii  of  herself  and 
her  fath'T.  w  is  published  in  ISOl.  Her  Ca.stle  Radcrent 
aljoitiids  ill  adiuir<i>)le  sket(.he.s  of  Irish  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  for  wlTudi  most  of  lier  tale.s  an  I  novels  are  distin- 
guisheil.  In  18d4  she  published  her  Popular  Tales,  3 
vol.s.;  ami  two  years  afterwanls,  L>vmora,  n  novel  in  2 
vols.  In  IS'll)  she  issued  3  vols.  of  Tiles  of  Fa.shion'Lhle 
Life,  of  a  more  powerful  ami  varieil  cast  than  any  of 
her  previous  productions.  Three  other  vols.  of  Pash- 
ionahle  Tales  appeared  in  1812,  ami  fully  sustaincMl  the 
high  reputation  wliich  she  had  attained.  In  1814  her 
novel  of  Pttronane,\i\  4  vols.,  was  jiiiblishi'd.  Itsohject 
is  to  show  tlie  miseries  resulting  from  a  dep'*mlem’.e  on 
the  great,  and  slie  paints  the  manners  ami  characters  of 
high  life  with  her  usual  vigor  and  tideHty.  In  1817  aj)- 
liearo'l  two  tales,  named  11  irriayfon  ami  Ormond.  In 
1822.  .Mi.ss  Edgeworth  imbllshed  a  work  of  a  «liiroront 
kind,  namely,  Ro<aiiinid,  a  sequel  to  Early  Lessons, 
wliich  ha«l  been  previously  publishetl,  being  tales  for  the 
young.  In  IS25  she  issmid  4  vols.  of  similar  tales,  under 
the  title  of  ll irriet  and  La-'V,  being  a  continuation  of 
that  course  of  moral  iiisfruction  for  youtliful  reailerson 
which  she  had  so  successfully  entered,  and  in  which  she 
hiui  so  few  eipi  ils.  ^Iiss  EdgewortlFs  last  work  of  fi'‘tion, 
a  novel  entitled  [Men,  in  3  vols.,  appeared  in  1834.  It 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  her  other  works.  Besides  those 
already  moutioneii,  she  also  wrote  T le  .Modern  (iricehla, 
Prank,  (Jarry  Oioen,  Laortni  Ic.  Pare.sseux,  Little  Plays 
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for  Young  People^  Moral  Tales,  Parents^  Assistant,  Pat¬ 
ronage,  and  Comic  Dramas,  Sic.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
whom  slie  lived  in  the  closest  friendship,  has  acknowl- 
edgeii  that  to  her  d<*8criptions  of  Irish  character  nnd 
manners  we  are  imlehted,  in  a  gn*at  measure,  for  tlie 
“  Waverloy  Novels.”  The  rich  humour,  ])athctic  ten- 
derne.ss  and  ndmirahlo  tact  ”  of  her  Irish  delineaflona,  he 
di*clare<l.  h‘d  him  first  to  think  that  something  might  he 
attempted  f"r  his  own  country  of  the  same  kind.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life,  Miss  Edgeworth  was  highly  beloved  and  re¬ 


spected  by  all  who  knew  her;  and  In  her  intercourse  with 
Society  she  was  most  iinatfected  and  agreeable.  But  she 
had  long  ceased  to  take  an  active  jiart  in  life,  or  in  the 
world  of  literature  of  which  she  was  once  so  bright  an 
oriiameiit,  her  last  years  being  passed  in  trampiillity  at 
tiie  family  seat  at  Edgewortira-town.  D.  1849. 

Eil^'e' worth,  in  Tennessee.,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
Co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Jonesboroiigli. 

Kcl^fe'wort  ll'.stowil,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster 
co.,  ami  al't.  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  Longford.  It  was  the  resi- 
di  nee  of  Miss  .Maria  FMgewurlh,  7.  v. 

Edjg'iii^,  n.  That  which  is  added  on  the  edge  or  border, 
or  wliicli  forms  the  edge ;  a  border;  a  fringe;  a  trinnuing; 
as,  the  edging  to  a  cap,  eiiging  of  a  garden-bed,  &c. 

An  instrument  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  edges. 

Etl^^'lliont,  in  Pennsylvariia,  a  post-township  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  abt.  10  m.  from  Oiiester;  pop.  abt.  bOJ. 

Ecl^'y,  a.  Easily  set  on  edge  ;  <iuick;  sharp;  us.  a  wo¬ 
man's  edgy  temper.  —  Angular;  presenting  sharply 
defined  outlines;  as,  an  edgy  iiediinent. 

Edihi I'ity,  n.  Suitability  for  eating ;  edibleness. 

Ed'ihlo,  a.  [From  Lat. c(/o,  to  eat  See  Eat. J  Eatable; 
fit  fur  to  be  eaten,  as  food;  esculent;  —  opposed  to  pota- 
Ole;  as, edible  roots. 

“  The  edible  creation  decks  the  board.”  —  Prior. 

Ecl'ibleiios^,  n.  Edibility;  state  of  being  edible  or 
eatable. 

E  diet,  n.  [Lat.  edicium,  from  edico ;  e,ex,  and  dico,  dic¬ 
tum,  to  speak. J  {Hist.)  An  instrument  signed  and 
sealed  to  serve  as  a  law.  —  In  ancient  Rome  the  name 
was  given  to  the  onlinances  of  the  magistrates,  but 
especially  of  the  two  prwtors,  urbauus  and  pne- 

tor pe7‘t'grinus,  wlio  on  their  accession  to  office  publislicd 
edicts  or  rules  lor  regulating  the  practice  of  their  courts, 
as  well  as  for  tlieir  own  guidance  in  the  decision  of 
doubtful  cases.  Under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  a  digest 
of  the  best  decisions  of  the  pnetors  from  the  earliest 
times  was  made  by  Sylvius  .lulianus,  collected  into  a 
volume  called  EUctum  J*vrpetuum,  or  Perpetual  Fldict, 
ratified  by  the  empemr  and  senate,  and  fixed  as  the  in¬ 
variable  standard  of  civil  juris])rinlence.  (Gibbon’s 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  xliv.) —  The  Edict  of  Milan  was  a 
proclamation  issu<‘d  by  Constantine  after  the  conquest 
of  Italy  (A.  I).  313),  to  secure  to  the  Christians  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  their  civil  and  religions  rights,  ot  which  they 
had  long  been  deprived,  and  to  esbiblish  throughout 
his  extended  dominions  the  principles  of  a  wise  and  en¬ 
lightened  toleratiim. — The  most  famous  edict  of  modern 
history  is  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1698,  to  secure  to  the  Frotestants  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  This  act,  after  continuing  in  force  for 
nearly  a  century,  was  repealed  hy  Louis  XIV.:  and,  as 
is  well  known,  its  revocation  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
persecutions  against  the  Protestants.  The  depopula¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  sword  wa.s  also  increased  by  emigra¬ 
tion.  Above  halfa  million  of  Iht  most  useful  and  in¬ 
dustrious  subjects  deserted  F'rance,  and  exported,  to¬ 
gether  willi  immense  sums  of  nione}'.  those  arts  and 
manufactures  w’hich  had  chiefly  tended  to  enrich  the 
kingdom. 

E(iiet'al«  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  edict  or  edicts. 

Kdirieailt«  a.  [Lat.  from  (hdifi.care.\  Constructing; 
erecting^  building. 

EdiHoa'tion*  n.  [Lat.  (cdificatio.  See  Edift.]  A 
building  up,  in  a  moral  or  religious  sense  ;  instruction  ; 
improvement  and  progress  of  the  mind,  in  knowledge, 
in  morals,  or  in  faiih  ami  iioliness  ;  improvement  of  the 
mind  in  any  species  of  useful  knowledge. 

Ellafice,  {ed'i-fis,)  71.  [Fr.,  fmm  Lat.  a'dificium.  See 

F^dify.J  a  fabric;  but  appropriately  a  large  or  splendid 
building. 

“  God  built  an  edifice  too  large  for  mao  to  fill."  —  Milton. 

Eclilicial,  (ed-i-fsh'al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  edifices,  or  to 
structures. 

E<rifior,  n.  One  who  instructs  or  improves  another. 

E<rify,  V.  a.  [Fr.  edifer,  from  Lat.  adifuo — (ede,s,  a 
building,  and yhao,  to  make.]  To  build  up,  in  a  mural 
sense;  to  instruct  and  improve  the  mind  in  knowledge 
generally,  and  particularly  in  moral  aiul  religious  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  faith,  holiness,  &c. ;  as,  an  edifying  conversa¬ 
tion. 

— r.  71.  To  be  built  up,  in  a  moral  or  religious  sense;  to 
he  instructed  or  imjiroved;  to  become  wiser  or  better. 

EtVify iiig^ly,  In  an  (*difying  manner. 

E<J'ily  iiiii’noss.  n.  Quality  of  being  edifying. 

E<lilo„  71.  See  /Edile. 

£  4lin«  in  Okio,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  30  m,  N. 
of  Columbus. 

EUriiu.  ill  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
ot  Knox  co.,  on  the  Soulli  Fabius  River,  abt.  125  m.  N. 
of  .Jefferson  City. 

E<l  iiiboroii;;'ti«  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

£<rinl>oroilS'ti«  in  Peyinsylvania,  apost-borough  of 
Erie  co.,  on  Comiiattee  Creek,  about  20  in.  S.  of  Erie; 
pop.  abt.  660. 

Ed'inbu rig'll,,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  situated  357  m. 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  2  miles  S.  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth:  Lat.  55°  57'  24"  N..  Lon.  3°  11'  W.  It  stands 
on  high,  uneven  ground,  being  built  on  three  ridges 
running  E,  an<l  W.  The  central  ridge,  on  which  the 
city  was  originally  built,  terminates'abruptly,  on  tlie 
W.,  in  a  preia’pitous  rock  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  on  which  is  the  castle,  (Fig  908,)  while  to  the 
E.  it  inclines  to  a  iilain  or  valley.  On  the  rising  ground 
to  the  N.  of  this  valley  stands  the  new  town  of  E.  In 
the  old  town,  covering  both  sides  of  tlie  central  ridge, 
the  huildiiigs  are  crowded  together  in  the  closest  array. 
Tlie  new  town  is  built  on  the  lower  and  northernmost  of 
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the  ridges,  and  is  connected  with  the  old  town  hy  the 
North  Bridge  and  the  iiarthen  Mound.  Its  streets  ami 
squares  are  of  great  beauty  and  regularity.  E.  is  C(‘n- 
nected  with  the  Calton  Hill  and  Prince's  Flreet  by  %n 
elegant  bridge,  called  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  with  Lidthe 
by  a  hroaii  and  fine  road,  called  Leith  Walk.  The 
scenery  around  tlie  city  is  very  fine,  and  much  has  been 
done  by  art  to  develop  its  natural  advantages.  The 
Castle  is  tiie  most  remarkable  of  its  jmblic  huildings. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  Queen  Margaret, 
widow  of  Malcolm  Caenmore,  died  in  this  fortress  in 
1693;  and  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterward  James  I.  of 
England,  was  born  in  it  in  1556.  At  tlie  opposite  or  E, 
extremity  of  the  old  town  stands  the  palace  and  abbey 
of  Holyrood,  7.  v.  Of  the  churches,  the  metropolitan 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 


city,  is  the  most  ancient.  It  was  erected  into  a  collegi¬ 
ate  church  in  1466,  but  is  said  to  have  been  tounded 
nearly  600  years  before.  The  steeple  contains  a  set  of 
musical  bells.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  SoUinn 
League  and  Coveinint  was  subscribed  in  1643,  by  tin) 
English  commis-^ioners,  the  coinniissioii  of  the  Church 
anti  the  committtte  of  estates  of  Parliament.  The  other 
cluirchos  are  Trinity  College  Church,  lnuiulcd  by  Mary 
of  Giielderland  in  1462;  the  Old  and  New  Greyfriars, 
the  Tron,  the  Canongate,  St.  Cuthberl's,  Lady  tester's, 
St.  An  Irevv  s,  and  St.  George's;  and  a  nnuiber  ot  other 
churches,  chapels,  and  places  of  wurshij)  fur  tlie  >arions 
sects  ami  denominations  of  which  the  inhabitants  con¬ 
sist.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  has  long  since  attained 
to  general  celebrity.  It  was  originally  lounded  in  the 
year  16S2.  Besides  the  High  School,  there  are  other 
educational  establishintyits,  affording  every  facility  for 
the  highest  class  of  instruction  that  cun  anywhere  he 
obtained,  in  almost  every  dej>aiTnient  of  knowledge. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  Fidinburgh  Academy, 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec¬ 
ture.  Of  literary  associations,  the  principal  is  the  Royal 
Society,  instituted  in  1782;  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  the  Wernerian  Society,  and  the  Astronomiial 
Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  science  of 
astronomy,  with  an  observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill;  the 
Highland  Society,  established  tor  advancing  the  interests 
of  agriculturo,  manufactures,  and  arts  in  the  Highlands 
of  S’otland;  the  Faculty  of  Advocate.s,  and  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  'Ihe  jtrim  ipal 
charitable  institutions  are  Ileriot's  Hospital,  ^id  M  at- 
son's  Hospital.  Tlie  prison  ami  Bridewell  htaim  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  Nelson’s  inoniiiiient, 
and  near  to  it  otlier  moinunents  to  Dngald  Stewart, 
Playfair,  and  Burns.  Tliat  of  Sir  Walter  Skott  is  in 
Prince’s  Street,  and  is  a  very  striking  object  'J  he  chief 
places  of  pui>lic  amusement  are  the  theatre  and  the 
Assembly  Rooms. —  Maniif.  Unimportant,  and  chitfly 
confim^d  to  the  requirements  of  the  citizens.  'Ihe  piin- 
cipal  are  hoiisoliold  luriiiture,  carriages,  engraving  in 
all  its  branches,  musical  instruments,  glass,  linen,  silk, 
sarcenet,  and  fine  shaw  l-weaving.  The  trade  of  book- 
scdling  ami  printing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and 
various  jioriodical  and  other  w-orks  of  high  celebrity  are 
publishod.  Among  these  may  be  mentiom  d  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviero  (the  first  number  of  which  apiatired  in 
1802)^  ami  Blackwood's  Magazine.  E.  w’as  lounded  in 
the  7th  century,  and  was  described  as  a  considerable 
village  in  the  8th.  Pop.  196,979. 

Ecl'iiibiir$j:li,  in  hidiuna,  a  post-village  of  Johnson 
CO.,  on  Blue  River,  abt.  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis  : 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Ed'inbui*;;-Ii«  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jones  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Ed'iiiblirtf'ti,  in  Maiyie,  a  townsbip  of  Penobscot  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta:  po)'.  abt  50. 

Ed'inbiirc'li,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Hillsdale  co. 

E<riiib(ir^li«  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Leake 
CO.,  abt.  7<)  111.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

E(riiibiir;;li«  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co. 

— A  village  of  Scotland  co.,  abt.  140  rn.  N.  of  Jetlersou 
City. 

E<riiibiir;S‘ll.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  Fl.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

— A  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Assunpink  Creek, 
abt.  8  in.  FI.  of  Trenton. 

Etl'iiibtirii'll,  in  New  Yoid:,  a  post-tow’iisliip  of  Sara¬ 
toga  CO.,  abt  45  Ill.  N.N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  at»t.  1.500. 

E<riiibiir;£'li«  in  a  iio.'^t-village  ami  township  of 

PortJige  CO.,  abt.  140  m.  N.E.  ofColumIms:  po/;.  abt.l,(K)0. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  80  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus; 
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Ecrinbiirg^li,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-ofTice  of  Law¬ 
rence  c<»unty. 

£4riiibiir;;'li,  in  T’f’j'as,  a  village  and  jiort  of  entry  of 
Eaineron  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  pup.  abt.  500. 

—A  pojst-village,  cup.  of  Hidalgo  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
abi.  60  in.  above  llrownsville. 

£4riiibtir;^li  i'eiitre,  in  New  JorA-,  a  village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  abt.  40  in  N.W.  of  .•\lbany. 

£<riiibtir$rll.  New,  a  seaport  of  the’U.  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  tlie  province  of  Panama,  on  the  Gulf  of  Da¬ 
rien,  and  US  m.  K.S.E  of  the  citv  of  Panama. 

Etriiibiirgrli^liire,  or  Midlotbiaii.,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  having  on  the  N.  the  Knth  of  Forth  ami  the 
river  Almond  ;  E.  the  co.  of  Haddington  ;  S.  the  cos.  of 
Lanark,  Peeble.s,  and  Berwick  ;  and  on  tlie  W.  corner, 
a  part  of  the  co,  of  Linlithgow.  Area.,  36S  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  [jleasing,  fertile,  and  highly  cnltivated,  bnt  inter¬ 
sected  by  tlie  Moorf<M>t  and  Pentlaiid  hills.  The  Lothian 
i;irins  are  among  tlie  best  in  the  world.  Hirers.  Small  ; 
the  chief  are  the  Esk,  the  Almond,  tlie  Water  of  Leith, 
and  the  Tyne.  Pnsl.  Wheat,  barley,  and  general  crops. 
Min.  Coal,  iron,  Huudstone,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Kdiu- 
bnrgh.  Pitp.  28o,000. 

E<riilliel(l^  in  (Jeitryia,  a  village  of  Irwin  co. 

£<riii^tOll.  in  Illinois.,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hock  Island  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
small  grayish-white  translucent  prisms,  composed  of 
silica,  alumina.^  baryta,  and  water. 

£<li»on„  Thom\s  Alva.  See  p.  921. 

fclis'to  Riv0r«  in  S.(\,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  N. 
and  8.  Edisto,  tlowiug  S.E.,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Ed'it,  u.  a.  [Lat.  edn.  edituni  —  c,  cx,  and  do,  to  give.] 
To  superintend  a  publication  ;  to  {irepare  a  book,  trea¬ 
tise,  or  newspaper  for  publication  ;  to  conduct,  or  man¬ 
age,  as  a  periodic.al  or  literary  publication. 

Etiitioii,  (e  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  rd/L'o.]  Prop¬ 

erly,  tlie  indefinite  number  of  copies  of  a  book  printed 
at  one  time.  In  Bibliograpliical  works,  editio  princeps 
signifies  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  an  author;  e.ditio 
opdni't,  the  last  edition,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  best,  <tc. 

Editor,  {ccf'i7-cr,)  n.  [Fr.  One  who  superin¬ 

tends,  revises,  corrects,  and  jirepare.**  a  hook  for  publi¬ 
cation;  one  wlio  supervises  the  publication  of  a  news- 
jiaper,  a  magazine,  or  other  peri<»licaL 

Eflito'rial*  u.  IVrtaining  to  an  eilitor;  as,  editorial 
labor.  —  Written  by  an  editor;  a.s,  an  eddorial  article. 

— 71.  A  leading  article  from  an  editor  in  a  newspaper  or 
maga/.ine  ;  as,  u  spicy  editorial. 

EiliCo'riHll^'y  aUv.  In  the  manner  or  stylo  of  an 
eilitor. 

Ed^itorNliip,  n.  The  business  or  avocation  of  an  edi¬ 
tor;  a.s,  tlie  wear  and  tear  o{  editorship. 

E^l'itrOKN^  n.  A  female  editor. 

Ed'ailo.Ht4»il,  in  New  Vork,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  CO.,  abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Cooperstowu  ;  poj).  abt. 
1,800. 

E^riiiondH.  in  Maine,  n  township  of  Washington  co., 
abt.  80  III.  E.  of  Bangor;  pop.  abt.  4.j0. 

Ed'liloildH.  in  Viryinia,  a  village  of  Brunswick  co., 
abt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

Ed'moiidMOii*  iu  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Crittenden 
CO.,  abt.  14  111.  W.  of  .Mempliis. 

Eil'lliondisoii,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  225  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Greene  River,  ami  Be.ir  and 
Nidin  creeks.  Sn7face,  undulating  and  hilly;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Stone  coal  and  cavernous  limestone;  in  the 
latter  formation  is  the  celebrated  .Mamnmth  Gave.  (See 
Kentucky.)  Ctip.  Brownsville.  Ptip.  abt.  6,000. 

Eiriiioilton,  a  town  of  Eugland,  in  Middlesex,  7  m. 
from  Lomlon;  pop.  12,000. 

Ed'iiioilton,  a  fortified  village  of  British  N.  America; 
Lat.  5:40  45'  N.,  Lon.  113^  20'  W.  Rich  coal  ami  other 
mines  are  in  the  vicinity. 

£d'nioiitoti,or  Ed.mu.mon,  in  Ke.r7iucky,f<  post-village, 
cap.  of  Metcalf  co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.of  Bowling  Green  ;  pop. 
abt.  100. 

—  A  village  of  Barren  co.,  abt.  114  in.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Efl'iilUiid  king  of  England,  son  of  Edwanl  the  Elder, 
succeeded  his  brother  .\thelstaii  in  941.  Killed,  946. 

Ed  111  11  lid  II.,  surnamed  succeedcnl  his  father 

Ethelred,  1016;  but  beingopposed  by  Canute,  he  agreed 
to  share  the  crown  with  him.  IL  the  same  year. 

Edilllliid,  (St.,)  king  of  the  East  Angles  in  855.  In 
870  lie  was  liefeateil  ami  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dano.s, 
who  caus»*d  liim  to  he  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  to  be  sliot 
to  death  with  arrows. 

Ed'iiii,  ill  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  15  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Lewis;  pop.  aid.  oOJ. 

Ed'iiC'y  ville.  in  N.  Carnlbia.  a  P.  O.  of  Henderson  co. 

EdOil,  or  Idlillia.*a.  {A7ic.  (ieog.)  The  name  given  to 
the  country  inhabited  by  tlm  descendants  ot  Esau,  wlio 
was  living  there  D.  C.  1739  (Ge.n.  xxxii.  3).  It  extemled 
originally  from  the  I)ea<l  Sea  to  the  Elaiiitic  gull  ot  tlie 
Red  Sea.  The  iuhaliitaiits  refused  to  allow  the  Israel¬ 
ites  to  pass  through  their  territory  on  their  retreat 
from  Egypt,  b.  c.  1452  xx.  14-21).  Saul  made 

war  upon  them  B.  C.  1093  (1  Sam.  xis'.  47);  and  David 
estahlislieil  garrisons  in  their  land  B.  c.  1040  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14).  Solomon  built  a  navy  nt  Kzion-geher,  B.  c.  992 
(1  Ki)igs  ix.  26),  ami  Ama/iah,  king  ot  Judah,  gained 
a  great  victory,  and  took  Selah,  b.  c.  8*25.  The  Edom¬ 
ites  subsequently  extended  their  borders  as  far  nortli 
as  Hebron,  where  they  were  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
bteus,  B.  c.  16  5,  and  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  7th  century. 

E'flon.  ill  Ohio,  a  post-ofiice  of  illiams  co. 

Edrsiy,  iu  ir.  T7r//i»iu,  a  post-oflice  of  Pocahontas  co. 

E<l'r04l.  king  of  England,  w'as  son  of  Edward  the  I., 
named  the  Elder,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in 
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94G.  K.  was  of  feeble  hoaltb,  and  inclined  to  an  a.scetic 
life,  lie  had  tor  chief  udvis<*r,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  the  celebrated  Diinslaii.  1).  [)oi>. 

Edri'Ki.  AiiU  Abd.vllvu  Mohammed  bun  Mohammed,  a 
descendant  of  the  African  princes  <»f  the  race  of  Edris, 
was  born  in  Sjiaiii  in  lUJU,  and  settled  nt  the  court  of 
Kt)ger,  king  of  Sicily  ;  for  whom  be  made,  about  IRO, 
ail  immense  tei'ccKtriul  globe  of  silv<‘r,  and  wrote  in 
Arabic  a  geograpliical  work  to  explain  it. 

Edrioplitliariiia,  71.  {Zool.)  In  some  classifications, 
a  group  of  crustaceuus  animals  having  sessile  eyes  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  sides  of  the  In-ad. 

Ed'i^allvillo.  in  Pentisylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  CO.,  abt.  125  111.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Edu<*aS>irity,  ».  Susceptibility  of  beimj  educated. 

E4l'll<*able,  a.  Capable  of  being  e«lucate(i. 

E^l'iioato,  V.  a.  [Lat.  eduen,  edueatus — e,  ex,  and  duco, 
to  lead,  bring,  or  conduct.}  To  bring  up,  us  u  child  ;  to 
rear:  to  nurture. 

E(lli4*a'tioii,  71.  [Fr.  Education,  from  Lat.  educo,  I  Icail 
out.]  Man,  says  Kant,  {Ueber  K'Hthung,)  is  the  only 
creature  capable  of  E.  The  lower  animals  retiuire,  at 
most,  only  nourishment  and  protection  to  enable  them 
to  reach  their  proper  condition,  and  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  their  nature;  hut  man  is  po8se>8ed  of  {tow¬ 
ers  and  faculties  imlefinitely  perfectible,  and  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  trained  and  directed  by  others ;  otherwise 
they  may  be  ust-less,  if  not  absolutely  injurious.  In  tlii.s 
way  Providence  lias  wisely  provided  for  the  progress  of 
the  liuman  race.  While  the  lower  animals  of  to-day 
are  not  a  whit  more  advaneed  than  when  they  were 
originally  cn*ated,  man  has  been  gra»lually  progressing 
toward  a  higlier  and  mure,  perfi'ct  state  of  develojunent, 
ami  that  exactly  in  proportion  us  tlie  true  princii>les  of 
his  nature  were  understood  ami  acted  upon.  Each  gen¬ 
eration  profits  by  the  learning  and  experience  of  those 
that  ]>receded  it,  ami  in  like  manner  truiisinits  its  knowl¬ 
edge  to  its  successors.  E.,  in  its  most  extendeil  sen.se, 
then,  lias  t(»  do  with  the  progress  of  the  human  race  t<t- 
ward  a  more  perfect  state  of  development.  It  marks  its 
gradual  advancement  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
to  tlie  present  time,  observing  the  various  circumstances 
that  may  have  tcmled  to  jiromote  or  retard  its  jirogrcss. 
and  8i*eks  to  gather  from  tlie  wlndc,  instruction  for  the 
present,  or  lessons  for  the  future.  In  a  more  limited 
6eiis(‘,  E.  regards  man  as  an  individual  dcstiiK'd  for  a 
future  ami  higher  state  of  existence,  for  which  his  en¬ 
tire  life  in  tliis  Avorld  is  merely  a  {irejiaratory  training. 
In  tliis  sense  a  mail  is  e<huated,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
by  everything  whi<'h  he  experiences,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  In  a  still  narrower  sense,  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  training  which  one  receives  in  chiblhood  and  early 
youth,  in  order  to  lit  him  for  a  proper  discharge  of  bis 
duties  in  after-life.  This,  in  many  respects,  is  the  im»st 
imiiorlant  period  of  life.  Tlie  mind  of  the  individual  is 
tlieii  mo.st  susceptible  of  impressions,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  lasting;  nml,  generally  speaking, 
tlie  training  wliicli  he  then  receives  marks  his  character 
through  life.  While  we  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  present 
article,  to  confine  our  attention  to  Hie  la^t  of  these,  as 
embracing  the  most  inijiortaiit  period  of  life,  as  re¬ 
gards  E.,  yet  it  is  only  by  keeping  in  view  that  our 
entire  life  here  is  but  a  iirejiaratiou  for  another  and 
liigher  state  of  existence,  and  tliat  all  onr  truiniiig 
must  bo  directe<l  to  that  object,  tliat  v.e  can  arrive  at 
clear  and  correct  notions  respecting  it.  E.,  tlieii,  we 
would  define  to  bo  the  full  ami  iiarmoniuiis  development 
of  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  man. —  full,  that  is, 
each  to  the  liighest  point  of  which  it  is  capable;  ami 
hmmionious,  eacii  in  complete  unison  with  all  the  rest. 
In  <»ther  wonls,  it  is  the  bringing  of  his  entire  nature 
into  the  highest  state  of  jierfectioii  <»f  which  it  is  sirs- 
ceptilde;  for,  iu  the  words  of  Milton,  the  end  of  E  is 
“to  repair  tlie  ruins  of  our  first  jiareiits,  —  to  restore 
harmony  and  beauty,  and  power  to  that  system  which 
was  ruined  by  the  fall.*’  It  is  a  common  error  to  c»'n- 
fuund  E.  with  instruction,  and  much  misumlerstaiid- 
ing  is  the  conseipience.  There  can  be,  indeed,  ni>  E. 
witliunt  some  instruction,  but  there  may  bo  a  great 
amount  of  instruction  with  very  little  E.  Tlie  best  edu¬ 
cated  mail  is  m)t  he  who  l.7imus  most,  but  he  that  can  do 
most.  Bacon  has  well  saiil  that  men  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  upon  their  acquirements,  and  to  iindeiT.ite 
their  faculties.  It  is  impossihle,  Ironi  the  nature  ot  the 
present  work,  that  w'O  can  traverse  the  vast  field  that 
the  subject  of  E.  opens  iip  to  us,  or  notice  the  immenuis 
important  questions  that  are  connected  with  it;  ami 
perhaps  wo  shall  best  employ  onr  space  by  noticing 
some  of  the  more  important  points  whi«di  are  as  yet  but 
little  umlerstinid  or  acted  upon.  1h  onier  to  educate  a 
liuman  being,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  that  being;  for  A’,  can  be  right 
or  true  only  as  it  is  baseil  upon  a  knowb-dge  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject.  Until  a 
kmiwb'dgo  of  human  nature  i.s  more  geiierully  diffused 
ami  acted  upon,  we  have  little  hope  for  any  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  E.  Man  is  not  (Uily  subject  to  certain  laws,  ri^- 
giilating  liis  growth,  ami  detemiining  his  comlition.  hut 
he  is  also  possessoil  of  a  variety  of  faculties  differing 
greatly  in  their  nature  and  character,  having  difl'ereiit 
perioils  of  development,  and  riMpiiring  different  modes 
of  treatment.  It  is  only  by  extemling  our  knowledge  of 
these,  tliat  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  a  true  system  of 
E.,  wliieh  has  for  its  object  their  full  ami  liarmonious 
development.  The  true  eilucutor  carefully  ol»8erves  the 
workings  of  nature,  and  pursues  the  course  tliat  she  in¬ 
dicates,  aiding  her  in  In-r  operations,  ami,  it  may  be. 
occasionally  gently  bending  her  to  his  ends,  hut  never 
directly  oiTposTiig  or  thwarting  her,  for  he  knows  that 
she  ever  worketh  wisely  and  well.  Man,  then,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  twofold  nature  —  a  spiritual  uud  a  material ; 
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the  one  partaking  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  tlie  other  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  l.iws  of  maft(>r.  It  is  imnwe.ssary  for  our 
{irescnt  purpose  to  attmnpt  to  sp<*culat<^  as  to  the  nature 
of  either  .spirit  or  matter  apart  and  by  it.self.  In  niun 
we  have  to  do  with  the  two  in  inse]iarahle  connection; 
ami  it  is  only  with  man  tint  E.  comeriis  itself.  But  not 
only  are  tlie  two  inseparably  coniiecteil,  but  there  is 
every  leavSon  to  believe  tluuii  to  be  inseparably  present 
in  every  act.  I’hy&iologists,  indeed,  tel!  us,  that,  as  every 
inoveimuit  of  any  part  i»f  the  body  causes  dostrnction  to 
a  portion  of  the  tissues  of  that  part,  so,  in  like  manner, 
every  thought  that  passes  tlirough  the  mind  causes  de- 
fitniction  to  a  ptudion  of  the  nerve-matter  of  the  brain. 
Thus,  every  thought  of  the  mind  partakes  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  tlie  spiritual,  and  every  movement  of 
the  body  of  the  spiritual  as  well  ns  tlie  material.  This 
is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind;  fi»r  we  con.‘<tantIy 
hear  jieople  sjieaking  of  mental  acts  and  physical  acts, 
as  if  tlie  two  were  distinct  and  separate,  and  not  iiiti- 
mat«“ly  connected  the  0110  Mitli  the  other.  In  fact,  tlio 
whole  tendency  of  hcieiice  in  the  jireseiit  »lay  is  to  break 
up  man  into  pieces,  viewing  him  as  iliMtinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  parts,  instead  of  (»no  beautiful  ami  united  whole. 
We  believe  that  not  only  are  spirit  and  matter  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  in  man,  bnt  that  tlie  former  is  every¬ 
where  limited  by  the  latter;  that  the  body  is,  in  fact, 
tlie  prison-house  of  the  soul.  Not  only  is  there  every 
reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  from  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  regjii'ded  as  the  nature  of  spirit,  but  we  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  ptn'i  juissu  growtli  of  the 
mind  with  the  body  —  its  feebleness  in  childhood,  its 
strength  in  manhood,  and  its  decay  in  obi  age.  Our 
rational  soul,  says  ilippoorutes,  is  always  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  life  —  in  yontli  and 
in  age,  when  we  are  children  and  grown  men  ;  but  the 
body,  on  the  contrary,  never  coiitiiiues  in  one  state, 
but  is  constantly  changing.  It  is  only  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  intimate  connection  that  subsists  between 
body  and  sjiint,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  former  for  its  inanifestutioiis,  that  we  are  able  to 
exiilain  many  of  the  mental  phenomena;  and  hence, 
too,  we  may,  in  many  cases,  obtain  a  clue  how  to 
proceed  in  E.  We  thus  come  to  know  that  the  body 
and  spirit  in  man  are  not  two  distinct  and  ojqiosing 
elements,  tlie  one  being  imj)roved  and  strengthened 
as  the  utlier  is  weakeneil  and  dejiressed.  Tlie  two  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  united,  —  the  spirit  giving  life  to  the  body, 
tlie  body  giving  direction  and  form  to  the  mind.  And 
not  only  so,  but  our  physical  nature  i)lays  a  much  more 
important  part  in  the  animal  economy  than  is  genentlly 
believed  or  acted  upon  in  A’.  The  brain,  wbicli  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  is  a  part  of  ouridiysical  constitution, 
subject  to  {ibysical  laws,  to  disease  and  decay,  lecjuiring 
exercise  to  develop  it,  and  a  due  supply  of  arterial  bUsid 
to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  health.  To  the  educator,  too, 
it  is  important  to  know  tliat  he  is  not,  in  the  {lerform- 
aiice  of  his  duties,  dealing  with  incomprehensible  spirit 
moving  in  another  sphere,  and  tlie  laws  of  whose  oper¬ 
ations  it  is  iinjiossible  for  him  to  divine;  but  that  the 
spirit  IS  strictly  limited,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  mat¬ 
ter;  tliat  it  is  in  obedience  to  these  laws  that  its  oper¬ 
ations  are  carried  on.  and  tliat.  how'ever  mysterious  some 
of  its  workings  may  seem  to  be,  they  are  all  the  result 
of  causes  which  he  ought  to  strive  to  find  out.  We  see 
further  here  a  valuable  provision  for  the  gradual  im¬ 
provement  of  the  liuman  race.  It  is  well  known  that 
mental  as  well  a.s  jihysical  quahties  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children,  however  inexplicable  the  laws  by 
w  hich  it  is  regulated  may  be  at  present,  or  bow  many 
apparent  exceptions  may  occur.  In  onr  view,  the  gen¬ 
eral  fact  is  exp’ained  by  the  physical  character  of  the 
mimrs  organ;  that,  as  the  outward  jihysical  form  is 
transmitted  from  jiareiits  to  cliildn-n,  so  is  the  physical 
character  of  the  bn(in;and  the  man  who  has  fought  the 
good  fight  against  his  evil  affections  and  lusts,  and  has 
kept  the  faith  with  his  better  nature,  not  only  enjoys 
the  fruits  thereof  himself,  hut  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  may  thereby  be  transmitting  to  his 
posterity  the  most  valnable  of  all  iidieritaiices.  “In 
order,’'  says  Sir  B.  Brodie,  “  to  make  the  most  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  pow«‘rs,  the  animal  R\stem  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  as  nearly  as  possible  ajiproaching  ])er- 
fect  health.  ’  “The  state  <if  mind,  whether  as  regards 
the  moral  or  the  intellectual,  is,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
suhjecteil  to  the  intlneiice  of  physical  causes.”  But  not 
only  does  this  show  the  jirimary  imjiortance  of  physical 
health  in  E.,  but  it  leads  ns  to  look  for  tlie  like  laws 
governing  the  mind  a,s  we  know  govern  the  body.  The 
law  in  E.,  mental  or  jiliysical,  is  exn'dse.  If  we  want  to 
develop  a  muscle,  we  exercise  it;  if  we  want  toimjirove 
a  faculty,  we  must,  in  like  iimiiner,  exercise  it.  In  tho 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  exercise  must  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  tlie  strength  of  the  individual,  and  every  j)©- 
riod  of  exercise  shouhl  he  succeeded  by  a  time  of  rest.  It 
is  now  the  generally  received  opinion  among  jihiloso- 
jiliers  and  men  of  science,  that  different  facult’es  of  the 
mind  have  different  portions  of  the  brain  for  their  or¬ 
gans;  and  hence  it  is  tliat  the  mind,  when  tired  of  one 
subject,  can  turn  with  fresh  vigor  to  another,  in  the  same 
way  as  one  tired  with  walking  may  sit  down  to  some 
niannal  occupation.  M  e  wouI«l,  liowever,  caution  against 
the  error  of  jiassing  at  once  from  one  kind  of  violent  or 
protracted  exorcise  to  another;  more  particularly  from 
severe  mental  to  great  jdiysical  exertion,  or  iw  rersa. 
The  exercise  t»f  any  part  of  the  body  causes  an  increased 
flow  of  nutritious  blood  to  that  part;  and  tliis  continues 
for  some  time  after  tlie  exercise  has  ceased,  to  supply  the 
waste  that  has  teken  place;  and  hence  to  witlnlraw  the 
blood  at  once  in  anotheiMlirectiim  by  exercising  other  or¬ 
gans  of  tho  body,  interferes  with  the  regular  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  aud  deprives  the  wasted  part  of  its  due  uourishmeDt. 
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But  while  the  two  elements  of  man’s  nature  are  con- 
cerneJ  in  every  act,  some  partake  more  ot  the  one  anJ 
otliers  of  the  other;  and  hence  we  have  the  common 
division  of  them  into  physical  and  mental  acts,  the 
former  comprising  the  outward  acts  of  the  body,  the  hit* 
ter,  mental  thought  and  feeling;  according  to  which  we 
have  a  twofold  division  oi  into  ]>liysical  and  inen- 
liil.  Of  physical  whi:;h  deals  with  tlie  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  physical  powers,  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  Sii.v  mucli.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  entitled  to  much  more  attention  tliaii  it 
has  yet  received,  a>  it  is  not  only  upon  it  that  the  health 
of  the  boily  mainly  depends,  but  it  is  by  it  that  the  boily 
is  made  the  ready,  willing,  and  obedient  servant  ot  the 
mind.  Its  object  ought  to  be  to  impart  strength,  dignity, 
and  grace  to  every  movement  of  the  body.  The  value 
of  correct  habits  formed  iu  early  life,  whether  they  may 
be  useful  acconipiishmenls,  a  gracelul  deportment,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  pronuuciution,  or  any  kind  of  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  c<»ntiimes  to  be  felt  throughout  the  course  of  one  s 
life.  Mental  E.  has  to  do  with  the  mind  of  man,  and 
ought  to  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  that  portion  of 
his  nature.  The  miml  is  that  which  feels,  thinks,  and 
acts,  or  is  characterized  by  feeling,  thought,  and  action. 
The  first  of  these  comprises  not  only  those  feelings  and 
impressions  that  are  communicated  througli  the  senses, 
but  also  the  emotions  and  mural  feelings,  and  generally 
all  such  as  arise  from  states  of  the  mind  itself.  In 
thought,  the  mind  turns  itself  in  upon  those  feelings, 
reasons  of  them.  ju«lges  of  them,  arranges  and  compares 
them.  In  the  last  of  these  we  have  the  active  principles  of 
the  mind,  or  those  that  propel  it  into  action;  lis  the  de¬ 
sires  and  the  will.  There  are  two  kinds  of  actions;  either 
passing  outwards  through  the  body,  or  inwards,  direct¬ 
ing  the  thoughts,  calling  up  ideas,  and  forming  concep¬ 
tions.  Here  again  w'e  would  caution  against  the  error  of 
regarding  the  mind  as  consisting  of  distinct  ami  indepen¬ 
dent  faculties,  and  not  as  one  entire  and  united  w'hole. 
Keeling,  thought,  and  action  are  iuily  different  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  same  active  principle,  and  ought  properly 
to  go  together.  One  of  tlm  great  errors  of  the  pn  sent 
system  is,  that  they  are  kept  too  much  apart.  Keelings 
are  not  so  cultivated  as  to  improve  thought ;  an<l  thouglit 
too  freipieiitly  terminates  iu  itself,  without  going  out 
into  action.  The  proper  olject  of  all  thought  ami  feel¬ 
ing  is  action,  which  is  the  great  end  of  life.  One  great 
means  of  imparting  decision  of  character  to  children  is 
to  teacli  them  uiiquestioningly  and  unhesitatingly  to 
obey.  Kurtlier,  we  believe  that  if  people  were  true  to 
their  feelings,  they  would  generally  be  found  to  act  much 
more  wisely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  than  alter  ma¬ 
ture  consi«leration ;  not  from  acting  blindly,  but  from 
fallowing  a  truer  guide  than  reason.  But  to  explain  this 
will  lead  to  another  important  ({uestion  connecteil  with 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  —  that  is,  to  what  extent  are 
we  conscious  of  the  operations  of  tlm  mind?  This  is 
a  (|uestioii  that  luvs  not  hitherto  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  doctrine  of  uncou'^cious  per¬ 
ception,  or  latent  thought,  origiimteil  with  Lcil)hitz. 
and  from  liim  has  jia'^sed  into  tlie  principal  pliilosuph- 
ical  systems  of  modern  Germany.  It  has  received 
various  names;  as,  latent  or  ultra-conscious  thought, 
unconscious  cerebration,  reflex  action  of  tlie  brain, 
Ac.  This  doctrine  may  bo  illustratctl  in  many  ways. 
A  man.  after  puzzling  over  a  diflicult  problem  for  a  long 
time,  and,  unable  to  solve  it,  turns  his  attention  to 
something  else,  and  after  a  time,  on  returning  to  it 
again,  he  finds  it  all  arranged  ami  plain  before  liim, 
although  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  having  once  thought 
of  it  in  the  interval.  Certain  conditions  of  tiie  atmos- 
])here  produce  lightness  or  depression  of  spirits,  by  means 
of  impressions  of  w'hich  we  are  insensible;  and  the  un¬ 
pleasant  dreams  wliich  result  from  indigestion  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  We  know.  loo.  that 
beyond  consciousness  there  exist  in  the  mind  systems 
of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  wholly  unconscious  in 
ordinary  states,  and  which  are  only  revealed  on  extr.ior- 
diiiary  occasions,  as  delirium,  madness,  KointiambiilUni, 
Ac.  Within  this  unexplored  region  exist  the  instincts 
and  intuitions  of  our  nature — those  innate  principles 
of  morality  and  beauty  which  seem  to  us  so  incompre¬ 
hensible,  guided  and  directed,  it  may  be,  by  feelings  of 
plea-sure  and  pain.  It  seems  as  if  the  mind  might  be 
conipurbii  to  a  dark  cavern,  into  which  consciousness, 
like  a  light  at  the  month,  permits  us  only  to  look  a 
little  way.  In  the  dark  and  unknown  regions  lieyond 
are  stored  up  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  experience  ; 
and  here  are  carried  on  those  womlerfiil  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  only  known  to  us  by  their  results.  The 
highest  and  most  perfect  of  the  mental  operations  are 
instinctive  or  unconscious.  Geuius  in  its  higher  forms 
is  of  this  kind,  being  moved  and  guided  by  inner  impulses 
little  accountable  to  reason.  Genius  had  spontineously 
produced  great  works  before  rules  of  criticism  could  be 
laid  down;  and  her  greatest  works  still  are  but  little  in¬ 
debted  to  such  helps.  “  What,”  says  Gdthe,  iu  speaking 
of  his  works,  “  is  iusuch  cases  termed  invention,  was  with 
me  spontaneous,”  (“  Ich  babe  nie  Uber  divs  Denken  ge- 
dacht.”)  “We  observe  with  confidence,”  says  Cai'lyle, 
“  that  the  truly  strong  mind,  view  it  as  intellect,  as  moral¬ 
ity,  or  under  any  other  aspect,  is  nowise  the  mind  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  strength :  that  here,  as  before,  the  sign 
of  health  is  unconsciousness.”  “  Here  (underneath  the 
region  of  consciousness),  iu  its  quiet,  mysterious  dej)ths, 
dwells  what  vital  force  is  in  us;  here,  if  aught  is  to  be  cre¬ 
ated,  and  not  merely  manufactured  and  communicated, 
must  the  work  go  on.  Manuitu'ture  is  intelligible,  but 
trivial;  creation  is  great,  ai3d  cannot  be  understood.”  And 
this  is  true  of  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  powers, 
the  highest  moralitv  being  also  instinctive;  for,  as  he 
says,  “had  we  never  sinned  we  should  have  had  no  con- 
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science.”  Policemen  are  necessary  where  rogues  exist ; 
but  were  society  j>crfect,  there  would  he  no  rogues,  and 
no  need  for  policemen.  Kurtlier,  not  only  are  tlie  highest 
acts  of  tlio  mind  instinctive,  but  the  tendency  of  all 
mental  acts  is  to  become  so  by  practice.  Acts  of  which 
tlie  mind  was  at  first  painfully  conscious,  become  gradu¬ 
ally  less  so,  until  at  length  they  may  be  performed  quite 
unconscioualy.  M'eree<iucators  to  perceive  and  act  upon 
the  principle  that  there  is  in  huinaii  nature  something 
above  and  beyond  reason,  their  lab<»rs  woiiUl  be  crow  ned 
with  more  success,  —  more  e.specially  as  it  is  during  the 
earliest  period  of  life  that  our  instincts  are  most  active 
and  most  susceptible  of  improvement.  Everything  ought 
then  to  be  done  to  strengthen  and  fructify  ihe  primary 
instincts  of  the  child.  If  we  observe  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  early  childhood  is  preeminently  the  time  for 
imbibing  know  ledge.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  a  cliihi  acquins  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  life,  without  effort,  without  instruction, 
without  aiiytliing  but  the  spontaneous  workings  of  its 
ow’ii  iiiind?  Tliis  knowkalge,  however,  is  entirely  ob¬ 
jective,  being  acquired  from  nature  and  life  around  it. 
This,  tlieii,  is  tlie  period  for  perceptive  teacliing  —  for 
storing  the  mind  wiili  objective  knowledge.  But  during 
this  time  the  child  is  not  content  with  being  merely  the 
recipient  of  knowledge;  true  to  its  instincts,  it  soon 
begins  to  reproduce  what  it  has  acquired,  —  to  imitate 
what  it  sees  and  liears,  and  to  express  what  it  feels.  Tlie 
power  of  seizing  vivid  ideas  of  things  —  of  combining, 
a.s.sociating,  and  connecting  tlicm  with  the  appropriate 
word  or  signs,  is  now  iu  the  liigliesl  state  of  intensity. 
Nature,  therefore,  ^how•s  that  in  educ.ition  our  principal 
aim  at  this  time  of  life  shouhl  he  to  furnish  nutriment 
fur  the  grow  th  an*l  expansion  of  the  powers  of  inward 
representation,  —  that  is,  U>r  strengthening  the  memory, 
training  and  regulating  the  imagination,  giving  full  play 
to  the  laws  of  association,  and  producing  the  capacity  of 
expressing  ideas  in  clear,  luminous,  correct,  and  copious 
language.  All  these  habits  of  mind  can  generally  be 
acquired  with  great  f.icility  at  this  time  of  life;  but,  if 
neglected  so  diflicult  iloes  the  jjrocess  of  their  eilu- 
catioii  afterwards  bectune.  tliat  it  is  a  thousand  chances 
to  one  whether  they  will  ever  be  acquired  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  at  all.  As  tbo  reasoning  faculties  become 
mi»re  advanced  and  mature,  tlie^e  j^ow’ers  gradually  de¬ 
generate.  It  is,  therefore,  of  tlie  greatest  importance, 
not  only  that  they  he  improved  to  the  utmost  during 
this  period  of  life,  hut  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
abridge  it  by  i)rematurely  develoj)ing  the  reasoning 
fat  uities.  Unfortunately,  liowever,  this  is  the  tendency 
of  much  of  the  teacliing  of  the  present  day.  The  teacher, 
not  content  with  receiving  a  correct  an.swer  to  a  question, 
must  also  have  the  reason  why  it  is  so.  The  less  the 
child  has  h*  do  wiili  giving  or  receiving  reasons  at  this 
time  tlie  better.  Direct  teaching  is  the  best;  and  rules, 
or  the  appUcutioii  <*f  them,  sliould  be  as  little  resorted 
to  Its  pONsihle.  Still  more  reprehensible  is  the  practice 
of  presenting  to  thecliild's  mind  both  the  riglit  and  the 
wrong  at  the  same  time;  or.  after  receiving  a  correct 
nnsw'er,  asking  if  lie  is  sure  it  is  not  something  else.  It 
not  only  tends  to  loosen  its  hold  in  the  child’s  mind, 
but  to  make  him  <1  oubtful  of  his  knowledge.  As  in 
morals  the  greate.st  injury  you  cun  do  an  innocent  child 
is  to  suspect  him,  so  iu  teaching  you  cannot  do  a  greater 
injury  to  ascholar  tban  to  make  him  suspect  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  questioning  a  boy,  so  lis  to  bring  out  liis 
knowledge,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  follow'  only  the 
natural  order.  If  que^tioned  on  the  subject  of  lus  read¬ 
ing,  the  questions  »hould  ibllow  the  order  in  which  it 
was  read,  and  not  taken  at  random  through  the  lesson, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  done,  by  proceeding  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning.  Tins  i.sof  more  iniportanee  than  it  may 
at  first  seem;  for  there  are  certain  law's  of  the  niind, 
commonly  known  as  the  laws  of  a.ssociation,  according 
which  things  are  stored  up  in  the  memory  and  re¬ 
produced.  One  of  these  is  that  things  are  reproduced 
in  the  order  and  witli  the  associations  that  they  were 
received;  and  an  habitual  departure  from  this  order  is 
de»truciive  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  laws 
of  mind.  It  is  in  this  w.iy  that  one  comes  to  acquire 
the  style  and  modes  of  thought  of  another,  the  thoughts 
flowing  naturally  iu  tlie  same  way,  the  ideas  suggesting 
each  other  iu  the  like  order.  In  every  process  of  thought 
or  course  of  reiusoning  there  is  a  certain  natural  order 
iu  wliich  the  ideas  suggest  and  follow’  each  other:  and 
any  interference  with  this  order  tends  to  introduce  con¬ 
fusion, —  thoughts  springing  up  that  are  not  directly 
wanted,  and  the  mind  becoming  crowaled  with  irrelevant 
matters.  As  in  any  mechanical  operation  the  work  goes 
on  best  when  the  materials  are  brouglit  to  hand,  as  and 
in  the  order  tliat  they  are  required,  so  in  mental  opera¬ 
tions  the  miml  acts  best  when  the  thoughts  and  words 
are  brought  before  it  exactly  in  the  order  that  they  are 
needed,  —  when  it  is  given  them  at  the  proper  time 
what  they  sliall  say;  and  if  people  would  give  more 
heed  to  the  instinctive  portion  of  their  nature,  they 
woulil  find  that  its  workings  were  much  more  true  and 
reliable  than  any  resulting  from  reason.  Reason  is  but 
to  be  reganled  as  supplementary  to  that  higher  portion 
of  our  initiire  —  intuition.  In  the  w'ords  of  an  old  philo¬ 
sophical  divine,  whose  works  are  by  no  means  so  w’ell 
known  as  they  deserve,  intuition  is  by  far  the  most 
perfect  and  excellent  way  of  knowledge.  Our  intuition 
here,  however,  is  so  short-sighted,  that  if  we  knew  no 
more  than  we  can  thus  attain  to,  we  should  not  have  sight 
enough  to  direct  us  in  our  journey  through  the  world,  so 
that  our  feeble  eye  is  assisted  witli  the  glass  of  reason,  nat¬ 
urally,  indeed,  a  very  good  prospective,  but  which  logic, 
and  especially  algebra,  has  improved  into  a  telescope. 
Still  it  is  blit  an  artificial  wa.v  f>f  seeing,  and  all  art  sup¬ 
poses  and  argues  a  defect  in  nature ;  but  hereafter  we  shall 
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bo  so  far  from  needingnny  logic  to  direct  ns  in  our  reason¬ 
ing,  that  we  sball  have  but  little  need  or  use  even  of  rea¬ 
son  itself.  But  reason  is  giv<Mi  to  us,  and  is  necessary  for 
us  here,  ami  therefore  requirt*s  cultivation.  Though 
not  the  liighest  faculty  of  our  nature,  it  is  the  most 
practical,  and  that  which  has  the  closest  bearing  upon 
the  occiijmtions  ami  duties  of  life.  This  faculty  deals 
with  the  general  and  abstract, separates  our  knowledge 
into  definite  parts,  arranges,  classifies,  and  embodies  it 
in  accurate  terms,  expands  it  into  formal  propositions, 
and  draw.s  conclusions  from  one  prriposition  to  another. 
As  tlie  mental  powers  become  stunewhat  mature,  then 
the  main  jiortion  of  our  intellectual  E.  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  regulation  and  development  of  this  faculty 
by  means  of  the  liigher  branches  of  study  —  logic,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  philosophy.  AVe  have  said  little  of 
the  means  of  E.  —  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  order 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  communicated;  but  this  is  the 
less  tiece.xsary,  a.s  those  who  shall  have  intelligently 
followed  us  in  the  above  remarks  will  be  able  in  some 
measure  to  judge  for  themselves  on  tliese  points.  The 
great  tiling  in  each  case  is  to  folI(*w  nature,  pursuing 
the  course  that  she  jK>ints  out;  and.  as  a  general  rule, 
the  order  of  ))rogress  of  the  race  is  the  order  that  ought 
to  be  follow(‘il  in  the  E.  of  the  individual  members  of  it. 
Tlie  object  of  A*,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development 
of  all  our  faculties,  the  bringing  our  entire  nature, 
jihyslcal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  into  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  —  Kor  the  educa¬ 
tional  systems  and  statistics  of  the  U.  S.,  see  the  several 
States.  *  See  also  roLLFGF,  NoFMAi.  School,  School.  Um- 
VFRSITT.  The  (yrlo.  *[t  E.^  by  Kidiileand  Scbeiii  (N.  Y. 
18T7).  See  National  Blfeau  of  E.,  page  9-4. 

EtI  iion^lioiinl.  a.  Pertaining  to  edneatinn:  having 
reference  to  education  :  derived  from  etliicution. 

Edtion'tionimf,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  education; 
one  who  theorizes  upon,  or  advocates  or  promotes  edu¬ 
cation,  or  any  system  or  systems  there»>f. 

Ed'iioator,  71.  [I.at.]  One  who  educates;  a  teacher; 

an  instructor  in  learning. 

Ecliioo',  v,a.  [Lxitsf<luf'n,pductum — andffvco, rfttc/wm, 
to  lead.]  To  extract;  to  elicit;  to  produce  from  a  state 
of  occultation. 

“  Eternal  art  educing  good  from  ill."— Pop«. 

E<1ii'ci2»lo«  u.  That  may  be  educed. 

Eel  net',  n.  That  which  is  educed  or  demonstrated. 

E<lii<*ti«ni,  «.  [Lsxi.educliv.]  Act  of  draw¬ 

ing  out  or  bringing  into  view. 

Eiliic'lioii-pipo.  71.  {Mark.)  In  steam-engines,  the 
pipe  from  the  exiiaust  passage  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
condenser. 

E<lu(*'tiv^«  U-  Having  a  tendency  to  draw  out. 

E<lllCt'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  educU,  or  draws 
out  or  fortli,  elicits,  or  extracts. 

E(liir<*oraiit,  a.  {Med.)  That  has  the  property  of 
sweetening. 

— «.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  purifies  the  fluids,  by  de¬ 
priving  tliom  of  their  acrimony. 

Ecliiroorato,  r.  a.  [Kr.  Cdulcorery  from  Lat.  e,  and  duU 
corare.']  To  sw'eeten. 

{Chem.)  To  deprive  a  substance  of  its  acrid  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste ;  to  purify  it  from  any  soluble  substances. 

E<liilooru'tioii,  71.  Act  of  sweetening. 

{Chem.)  Tlie  cleansing  of  substances,  especially  pul¬ 
verulent  precipitates,  by  the  repeated  aft'iision  of  water, 
so  as  to  remove  all  soluble  matters,  and  render  them 
free  fnun  taste  and  smell. 

Ediil'ooritti  ve«  a.  Having  the  property  of  sweeten¬ 
ing,  <»r  freeing  fi  *un  acids. 

Edtil'oorntory  n.  An  Instnnnent  for  supplying  small 
quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes,  watch-glasses,  Ac. ;  a 
dropping-hot  tie.  —  Wurcester. 

Etluar<l  THE  Eider,  king  of  England,  succeeded  his 
father,  Alfred  the  Great,  901.  His  succeKsion  was  dis¬ 
puted  by  his  cousin.  Ethelwald  the  Atheling,  who  ol>- 
tained  the  help  c»f  the  Danes.  Tlie  conflict  ended  with 
the  death  of  Ethelwald  in  battle,  in  005.  But  Edward 
still  carried  on  the  wnrw'ith  the  Danes;  Mercia,  North¬ 
umbria,  and  East  Anglia  were  subdued  by  him;  and 
he  extended  his  dominions  by  conquests  iu  Scotland  and 
Wales.  D.  025. 

Edwaud  the  Martyr,  son  of  Edgar,  n.  062,  crc'wned  075. 
He  was  munlered  by  order  of  his  stepmother  Elfrida, 
at  Corfe  Castle,  after  a  reign  of  3  years. 

Edw  ard  the  Confessor,  son  of  Etheired.  succeedinl  Hardl- 
canute  in  1041.  Having  been  reared  in  Normandy. he 
brought  over  many  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom 
he  preferred  at  his  court,  which  gave  great  disgust  to 
his  8axoi!  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  his  throne,  and  framed  a  code  whk’h  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  comnion  law  of  England. 
He  abolished  the  tax  of  Danegelt.  was  tlie  first  who 
pretended  to  cure  the  king’s  evil  l»y  touch,  and  resfon*d 
Malodm  to  the  tlirone  of  Scotland,  which  had  been 
usurpeil  by  Macbeth.  He  consulted  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  about  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and  this  after¬ 
wards  furnished  that  prince  Avith  a  plea  for  invading  the 
kingdom  after  Ihe  deatli  of  Edwanl.  in  1066. 

Edw.ard  I.  {A7>rmf77i  Uyie).  surnamed  Longshanks,  b.  1239, 
succeeded  his  father,  Henry  III.,  in  1272.  At  the  time 
of  his  fatlier’s  death  he  Avas  in  Palestine,  fighting  against 
the  Saracens  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  Avhen 
he  returned,  coniplete<i  tlie  conquest  of  Wales  and  sub¬ 
dued  Scotland.  To  preserve  Wales,  he  caused  his  son, 
Avho  was  born  in  Caernarvon,  to  be  called  the  “Prince 
of  Wales”  Avhirh,  ever  since,  has  contlniieil  to  be  tlit 
title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Knuland.  In  en- 
deaA’oring  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch,  he  was  un- 
succt^ssful,  the  patriotism  of  Wallace  and  his  followers 
completely  baflling  his  attempts  at  the  entire  subjug»- 
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tion  of  t)»at  people.  D.  1307.  — Whilst  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Kleanor,  the  wife  of  this  sovereitju,  saved  his  life  hy 
sucking  the  poison  from  a  wound  which  he  received  from 
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a  vengeful  aswwsin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  king  of  Castile.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  | 
daughter  of  IMiilip  the  Hardy,  king  of  France.  Tlie 
laws  which  he  framed  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the 
English  Justinian.  I 

Epw\rd  II.,  son  of  the  above,  w;is  created  Prince  of  ; 
Wales  in  1-84,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  i 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  favt>ritt*s,  Gaves- 
tuu  and  the  Spencers,  w’hich  occasioned  the  harons  to  I 
rise  ag-aiust  him.  In  his  retgri  the  battle  of  Hannock-I 
burn  w'jts  fought  near  Stirling,  in  Scotlaml,  w'l»ich  re-j 
stored  to  that  country  wliatever  she  hail  lost  in  tl>ei 
previous  reign,  of  her  imlepernlence.  In  1327,  he  wjis' 
de|H>sed  by  his  subjects,  and  his  crown  conferreil  on  his 
son,  when  he  was  confiueil  in  iterkeley  C.islle,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  where  lie  wiis  murdered  in  1327. 

Edward  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.  and  Isabella  of 
France,  b.  13r-’,succeede<i  to  the  tlirone  on  the  dep<»sition 
of  his  father,  1327.  .\lthoiigh  a  regency  was  appointed, 
the  chi'  f  |)o\verw'as  held  by  the<jueen  and  her  jiaraniour. 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marcli.  In  assume<l 

the  government,  had  Mortimer  seized  and  hanged,  ami 
imprisoned  Queen  Isabella.  In  he  inva<Ied  Scot¬ 

land,  and  defeated  the  regent  at  Halidon  Hill.  The 
greater  war  with  France  soon  withdrew  his  att'-ntion 
from  Scotland,  lie  assumed  tlie  title  of  king  of  France, 
invaded  tl»e  country  from  Flatnlers,  but  withejut  any 
successful  re.>ult,  reiiewe<l  the  invasion  in  1310,  when  he 
defeatetl  tl»e  French  fleet  at  Sluys,  besieged  Tournay.aml 
concluded  a  truce.  Tlie  war  was  renewvd.  and  anotlier 
truce  inatle  in  13-4^1,  to  be  broken  the  following  year.  | 
In  134')  he  w'on  the  great  victory  of  Crecy,  took  Calais! 
in  1347.  and  concluded  another  truce.  During  E.'s  al>-! 
sence  in  France,  the  Scots  invadeil  England,  nn<l  were; 
defeated  at  Nevil's  Cross,  David  II.  being  taken  prisoner,  j 
In  13')6  E.  the  Black  Prince  invailed  France,  and  gained  i 
the  victory  of  Poitiers,  hiking  tin*  French  king  and  his 
son  prisoners.  The  king  was  releiisetl  after  tour  y<*ars. 
on  the  conclusion  of  tlie  peace  of  Hretigny.  David  of 
Scotland  w'a-s  released  for  a  lieavy  ransom  in  l3o7.  War 
broke  out  again  witli  France  in  1369,  and  in  1373  John 
of  Gaunt  marcheil  without  resistance  from  Calais  to 
Bordeaux.  The  long  wars  of  Edward  III.,  though 
almost  fruitless  of  practical  result,  appear  to  have  been 
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popular  ;  and  his  numerous  parliaments  granted  liberal 
Rup|)lie3  for  carrving  them  on.  gaining  in  return  confir- , 
mations  of  the  Great  anil  other  charters,  and  many  val-| 
liable  concessbms.  His  victories  raised  the  spirit  and 
also  the  fame  of  his  country,  and  with  tlie  evident  mil- 1 
itary  power  of  England  grew  also  her  commerce  and 
manufactures.  In  this  reign  Wickliffe  began  his  assault 
on  the  Cliurch  of  Horne;  the  Order  of  the  Garter  wasl 
instituted;  cannon  began  to  be  used  in  war;  and  the! 
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first  English  gold  coin  was  struck.  E.  D.  at  Shene,  now  ’ 
Richmond.  June  21.  1377.  By  his  queen  Philippa,  I 
(laughter  ol  William  lll.,countot  Holland  and  iiainuuit, 
he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughtei's. 

Edward  IV.,  sun  of  Uiclnird,  Duke  of  York,  succeeded 
Henry  VI.  in  1401.  E.  came  to  the  throne  in  the  miiist! 
of  the  fierce  struggle  between  the  Yu^ki^ts  and  l/in- 
ciistriaiis,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himselt  by  | 
his  courage  and  military  Kkill.  He  won  a  groat  victory  j 
over  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  in  July,  140)0. 
and  a  second  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  February,  1461 ; 
after  which  he  inarcdied  on  la)ndon.  and  was  proclaimed. ; 
A  few  weeks  alter  his  aeces-siun  he  defeated  them  a  third  ' 
time  at  Towton.  in  Yorkshire.  The  war  continued  with  i 
var>iiig  fortunes  till  14tK4.  In  the  same  year  he  married  I 
Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  which  so  disgusted  the  earl  of  i 
Warwick,  commonly  called  the  king-maker,  that  he 
joim*d  the  Lancastrian  parly,  and  the  civil  war  was  re¬ 
commenced.  Warwick  deleated  Edward's  forces  near 
Banbury  in  1469.  liwoii  afterwards  Warwick  lied  to 
France,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  supply  of 
troops,  and  proclaimed  Henry.  E.  escaped  beyond  sea, 
ami  Warwick  released  Henry  from  the  Tower,  and  sell 
him  on  the  throne;  but  E.  returned  with  succors,  and 
marched  to  London,  where  he  took  Ileni  y  prisoner.  He 
shortly  after  won  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  which  War¬ 
wick  fell.  Another  victory  at  Tewksbury  secured  to 
him  tlie  quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Preparations 
were  made  for  war  w  ith  France,  and  an  expedition  sent, 
which  was.  however,  lruitles.s.  War  broke  out  also 
with  s?cotlaiul.  but  nutliing  of  importance  occurred.  In 
1478  Edw'ard  liad  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  con¬ 
demned  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Clarence  had 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
had  taken  part  with  him  against  the  king.  D.  1483, 
aged  41. 

Edward  V.,  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  at 
the  age  of  12  years,  was  smothered,  with  his  brother,  in 
the  Tower,  by  order  of  their  uncle  and  guardian,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  1488. 

Edward  VI.,  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIIT.,  by  his  queen, 
Jane  Seymour,  1537.  He  succeedeil  his  father  in  1547, 
but  by  reason  of  bis  tender  age  and  early  death,  had 
little  to  do  with  the  important  measures  that  mark  his 
reign.  His  uncle,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  was  named  pro¬ 
tector,  and  created  duke  of  Somerset ;  hut  in  1549  lus 
place  was  taken  hy  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  created 
duke  of  Northumberland;  and  Somerset,  two  yeai's  la¬ 
ter,  was  charged  with  treason  and  felony. and  belu'aded. 
Bi)th  of  these,  however,  carried  on  the  work  of  the  refor¬ 
mation.  SonuTset  made  an  expedition  into  Sc'otlaud.  and 
gained  the  victory  of  Musselburgh,  or  Pinkie,  in  1547  ; 
Warwick  deleated  the  insurgents  under  Ket.  the  Nor¬ 
folk  tanner,  in  1549;  a  very  severe  law  w’as  passed 
against  vagabonds,  but  liad  to  he  soon  repealed.  The 
A  t  of  Six  Articles  was  repealed,  and  the  use  of  tlie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  established.  The  great  aim  of 
Northumberland  was  to  secure  the  successioii  to  the 
throne  of  England  for  his  family.  With  this  view,  he 
married  hU  son,  Lonl  Guilford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (q.  r.),  and  obtained  Iroin  the  weak  and  dying  K. 
a  document  settling  the  succession  on  Jane  Grey,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  I).  1552. 

Edward,  Princs  op  Wales,  surnamed  the  Biack  Prince 
from  the  color  of  liis  armor,  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  and  was  b.  in  1330.  In  1345  he  accompanied 
his  father  in  his  expedition  to  France,  and  displayiMi  un¬ 
usual  heroism  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  lii  1356  he  gained 
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the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  brought  the  French  king  and 
his  son  prisoners  to  England,  lie  died  before  his  fatlier. 
in  1376,  leaving  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Richard, 

I  IS  the  successor  of  Eilward  III. 

£<rwar4lM.  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  American  theolo¬ 
gian  and  metaphysieian.  B.  ai  Windsor.  Conn.,  1T(X4.  lu 
1722  he  became  a  preacher  at  New  York  to  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregation,  and  in  1724  was  chosen  tutor  of  Yale 
College.  In  1726  he  resigned  that  station,  and  became 
assistant  to  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  minister  at  North¬ 
ampton.  Here  lie  continued  till  1750,  wlieti  he  was  dis- 
niis.sed  for  refusing  to  administer  tlie  sacrament  to  those 
who  could  not  give  proofs  of  their  being  converted.  The 
year  following  he  went  as  missionary  atnong  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  in  1757  was  chosen  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  where  he  dieil  in  1758.  He  wrote  a  IWa- 
tist  conerrmng  Jifligioun  A  ffrvtiovxx  the  Lif^.of  Dtrid 
Jiraivpvd,  th^  Missumay'g  :  an  Inquiry  into  that  Modf'rn 
prevailing  yotian  qf  Owt  Fvvrdtm  of  Wilt  which  M.ewp- 
po$ed  to  he  fssnitiol  to  Mm  al  Agency.  Ac.  The  last-named 
Avork  is  that  on  which  his  fame  rests,  an<l  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  expositions  and  defences  of  the  views 
knowTi  as  Calvinistic.  According  to  Robert  Hall.  E. 
“ranks  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Christian 
Church,  not  excluding  any  country  or  any  age  since  the 
apostolic.” 

I  E<l'wnr<ls*  in  lllinmst.nn  E.S.E  co. :  arcu.  about  200  sq. 

I  m.  IHvcTit.  Wabash,  and  Little  Wabash  rivers,  and 
!  Bon  Pas  Creek.  .VMr/hc#».  undulating;  «oi/,  fertile.  Ckip. 

I  iAlhion.  /V^.  about  10,000, 

Eclwarrts.  in  Kmiucky.  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Edwards,  in  Kew  York.  ix  post-township  of  St.  Law-i 
1  rence  co.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  abt.  22  m.  S.S.W.j 
I  of  Canton;  ;70/).  about  1.800.  1 
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Edwards,  in  TVj-a#,  a  S.W.  co. ;  aretiy  abt.  1,400  sq.  nx 
A’irrrx.  Guadalupe  River  and  Rio  Frio. 

Ed  wardMbiirg-,  in  Michigan^  a  jui-st-A'illage  of  Casa 
co.,  on  Pleasant  Lake,  alit.  140  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

Edwards  l>o'pot,  in  J/iVFixxi|p/>t,ai)0Kt  officeufIlind8 
CO.,  abt.  18  m  E.  of  Vicksburg. 

E4|  w  anlsport.  in  Imhana^  a  post-village  of  Knox 
CO .  on  the  U .  Fork  of  White  River,  aht.  4u  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Terre  Haute. 

Edw  ards  Cita  tion,  in  lUinnin^  a  P.  0.  of  Peoria  c<*. 

E<r%var4lsl4»wii,  a  village  of  Low’er  Canada,  co.  of 
Beauliarnais,  abt.  54  m  S  E.  of  .Montreal. 

E4r%%  ardsville,  in  //fwm'x,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mad¬ 
ison  CO.,  on  the  Cuhokia  Creek,  abt.  74  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Springfield. 

Efiwurdsville*  in  Indiana^  a  P.  0.  of  Floj'd  co. 

EfI  warAlsvil  le.  in  A'o/ixox,  a  P.  O.  of  Wyandotte  co. 

Edwar«lsvillo,orTitE  Narrows, in  Xrw  }brA-,apo»t- 
village  of  Norristown  township,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  on 
Black  Like,  aliont  18  in.  8.S.W.  of  Ogdeiisburg. 


Edwardsville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
alKiiit  80  ni.  S.W.  of  Columhus. 

Eil^w  ina.  in  fv/a'o,  a  post-office  of  .Monroe  co. 

Ed  wy,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edmund  I.,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Edred  in  955.  He  married  Klgiva,  his  relation 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred,  wdiich  proved 
the  ruin  of  both.  Archbishop  Odo  seizeil  the  queen, 
and  having  branded  her  in  the  lace  with  a  hut  iron,  sent 
her  to  Ireland,  after  which  she  was  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
E.  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  under  excom¬ 
munication.  959. 

Ee<*loo,  iai'lloo,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  11  m.  from  Ghent. 
ManuJ.  W(H>llens,  choc*(jlate.  and  tobacco.  l*i>p.  10,476. 

E€d,n.  [A.S.nY ;  G  ,  D..Hnd  Dan, an/;  Lat.  anguilla;  Sansk. 
a  serpent.]  {Zool.)  The  AnguillidfV^  a  family  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  apodal  section  of  the  Malacfpterygii. 
Their  long  and  cylindrical  bodies  are  covered  by  a  tldck 
and  suit  skin,  in  whieli  the  scales  are  so  d(*eply  imbedded 
as  to  be  scarcely  apparent.  The  gill-orifices  are  \'ery 
small,  and  are  situated  far  hack,  so  that  there  is  a  long 
passage  from  the  gill-chamher  outwards;  and  hence, 
the  gills  not  soon  becoming  dry,  these  fishes  can  remain 
a  long  time  out  of  the  water,  some  of  them,  inrleed, 
leaving  it  of  tlieir  own  accord.  Most  of  the  eels  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  tlie  LinnR?an  genus  Murama,  and  are  divided 
by  some  naturalists  into  the  families  Synlrranchidct^ 
Mur(?nid(r,  AnyuiUidn',  CnngeHdte,  and  Ophi}(Urid(t. 
The  Synhranchid(v  have  the  gill-passages  so  united  un¬ 
der  a  common  integument  as  to  pre.sent  externally 
only  a  single  orifice:  they  are  almost  destitute  of  fins. 
The  species  are  few,  and  they  are  chiefly  found  in  trop¬ 
ical  seas.  'I'he  Muranido  are  also  generally  destitute  of 
fins,  or  nearly  so;  they  are  all  destitute  of  scales,  and 
never  found  in  fre.sli  water.  The  Anguillidce  are  fresh¬ 
water  fislies,  thougli  some  of  them  occasionally  visit  the 
sea.  They  liave  pretty  large  pectoral  fin.s.  anal  and 
dorsal  fins  extending  to  and  encompassing  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  and  numerous  longish  scales  imbedded  in  groups 
in  the  skin,  so  as  to  resemble  Iatti«*e-work.  Ophisuridce, 
or  snakiM?els,  are  distinguished  by  the  tail  ending  in  a 
conical  pointless  fin.  Tlie  common  fresh-and-salt-water 
eel,  Anguilla  6o.«fant>nsix.of  the  United  States,  is  12  to  20 
inches  in  length.  The  high  repute  in  which  eels  were 
held  hy  the  ancients  is  Avell  knoAvn  :  they  were  deified 
by  tlie  Egyptians,  and  invokeil  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as 
“the  Helen  of  the  dinner-table,”  because  every  guest 
ftrove,  like  Pari.s.  to  supplant  his  neighbor,  and  keep 
her  for  himself.  The  Oonuer  FIel  (Anguilla  conger),  in 
it.s  general  appearance,  is  closely  allied  to  the  coinmou 
Eel,  hut  differs  materially  from  it  in  size,  being  some¬ 
times  ten  feet  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and 
weighing  100 
lbs. :  it  is  also 
in  general  of  a 
darkercolor  on 
the  upiHT  part, 
and  of  a  bright- 
erhuebuiieath 
I  he  Conger  re-  gjo — conger-eel. 

sides  generally  ^ 

il.  Il.e  .ea,uh:i  Unju.Ka  confer.) 

is  only  an  occasional  vi.sitant  of  fresh  waters.  In  the 
winter  it  is  siipfiosed  to  imbed  itself  iirnler  the  soft  mud, 
ninl  to  lie  in  an  inactive  state;  but  on  the  approach  of 
spring  it  emerges  from  its  concealment,  and  visits  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  Its  flt'sh  is  tough  ami  disagreeable,  — 
The  genus  Oymnoius  has  the  anal  fin  beneath  a  greater 
part  of  the  body,  and  general  lya.s  far  a.s  the  end  of  the  tail, 
luit  not  dorsal.  — The  Electrical  Fel.  6’.  electrical,  oi  the 
warm  regions  of  S.  America,  is  5  to  6  feet  long,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  ability  to  communicate  such  electri¬ 
cal  shocks  that  men  and  animals  are  struck  down  by 


them. 

Eol,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Cass  co.;  pop.  abt.  708. 

Eel  Creeks  in  Calif<trnia,  rises  in  'Jrinity  co,,  and 
flows  N.W.  into  tlie  Facific  Ocean,  abt.  Lat.  40°  40'  N. 

Eel'-ffrass,  n.  (114.)  Fee  Zostera. 

Eel'pot.  n.  A  basket  used  In  bobbing  for  eels. 

Eerpaiit*  n.  {'/j>oI.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
turbot,  in  England. 

Eel  River,  in  California,  rises  in  Mendocino  co.,  and 
flowing  N  W.  through  Humboldt  co..  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  aht.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Cape  Mendocino. 

Eel  River,  in  Chb/or«iV/,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  HumhoMt  CO.,  on  Eel  River,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Eureka; 
pnp.  of  township  aht,  450. 

Eel  River,  in  Indiana,\\.  post-towmship  of  Allen  co. ; 
p<ip.  abt.  I.IKH). 

_ Another,  rises  in  Boone  co.,  and  flowing  first  S.W,  and 

then  S.K..  enters  the  West  Fork  of  Wliite  River  abt.  6 
m.  above  Bloomfield  iu  Greene  co.  Length  abt.  100  m. 
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—A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  aht.  450. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co.;  pop.  aht.  1,550. 
Eel'-spoar,  n.  A  spear  or  sharp-pointed  instrument 
used  in  taking  eels. 

E'en*  a  contracted  form  for  Even,  q.  v. 

Ecu,  the  former  plural  Eyes,  </.  r.  (Sometimes  written 
eyne.) 

E'er,  u  contraction  for  Ever,  cf.  v. 

Ee'rie,  Ee'ry,  n.  [Scot.]  E.\citing  fear;  weird-like; 
ghostly. 

“  The  etrie  beauty  of  a  wiuter  scene."  —  Tennyson. 

— Snsceptihle  to  feiir ;  pi  otie  to  leel  tcrr(>r. 

Ert'able,  a.  [Eat,  ejfubilis.j  That  may  be  altered  or 
elucidated. 

Eiraee%  v.  a.  [Fr.  e.ffacfr.,  from  Lat.  e,  cx,  and  facies. 
face.  See  Face.]  To  remove  from  tlie  face  or  surface 
of  anything;  to  destroy  or  ohlitei’ate,  as  a  figure  on 
the  surface  of  unything,  whether  painted,  written,  or 
carveil,  so  as  to  render  it  invi}>ible  or  not  distinguish¬ 
able ;  to  expunge  or  render  illegible;  to  blot  out;  to 
obliterate;  to  erase;  as,  to  ^//hce  an  inscription. 

^To  deBtri)y,  as  any  mental  iuipre88it»n ;  to  wear  away. 

Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  efface."  —  Dryden. 
EtfTrtoe'Hblo,  n.  That  may  be  effaced. 
Efrnc*(*'inoiit,n.  Actof  elfacing;  stateof  being  effaced. 
Eflocl',  n.  [Lat.  efectus,  from  eficis.  See  the  verb.]  A 
doing  or  executing:  accoinplislimont ;  performance; 
that  which  is  produced  by  an  agent  or  cause;  result; 
conseipience  ;  event :  purpose. 

"Effect  is  the  subsUuce  produced, ...  by  the  exerting  of  power." 

Locke. 

—General  intent  of  any  cause;  consequence  intended; 
utility:  profit;  advantage;  —  with  to;  a.s,  I  spoke  to 
him  toX\\iiit{}KCt.  —  Reality;  not  mere  appearance  ;  fact, 
or  specious  imitation  of  fact ;  force  ;  gravity  of  appear¬ 
ance  ;  importance;  account;  as,  to  coerce  one  with 
effect, —  First  impression  protluceil  by  a  work  of  art,  or 
other  striking  exhiidtion;  result  of  all  the  peculiar 
excellences  exemplified  by  a  true  master;  —  Iience,  ad¬ 
miration;  enjoyment;  appreciation;  as,  the  effect  pro- 
dticed  by  a  good  opera. 

^pt.  Goods;  movables;  personal  estate ;  as,  their 
were  sold  by  auction. 

— V.  a.  [Lat.  efHcio,  effe.ctum  —  c,  or  ex,  an<l  ,/(iCio.  to  make. 
See  Fact.]  To  make  out;  to  work  out;  to  produce,  as  a 
cause  or  agent;  to  c  luse  to  be.  —  To  bring  to  pass;  to 
accomplish;  fulfil ;  to  achieve;  to  complete;  to  exe¬ 
cute  ;  Jis.  tlie  cliHUge  was  effextrd  witliout  difficulty. 
Eireci'iblt^.  u.  That  may  be  effected;  that  may  be 
done  or  achieved  ;  practicable;  feasible. 

Eiri^r'tioH,  a.  effr-ctio.]  A  doing,  performing,  or 

effecting;  creation  or  production. 

{Ge-on.)  Tlie  construction  of  aproposition  ;  aprobleni 
or  jir.ixis  dniwn  from  some  general  proposition. 
Eirefl'ivt*.  a.  [Fr.  from  lAii.  effertivas.\  Hav¬ 

ing  the  power  to  effi*ct.  cause,  or  produce;  iiroducing 
effect;  efficacious ;  efficient;  effectual;  operative;  ac¬ 
tive;  servn^cable ;  powerful;  energetic. 

Eiroet'ivoly,  (ufy.  With  effect;  powerfully ;  with  real 
operation. 

EIFeet'i venpss,  n.  Qualitv  of  being  effective. 
EirtM^ti  OHi,  u.  Without  effect ;  usele.ss;  impotent. 
Elleet'or,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  effects;’  one  who  pro¬ 
duces  or  causes  ;  a  maker  or  creator. 

Ein^(*t  lial.  a.  Producing  an  effect;  or  the  effect  de- 
sireil  or  intended;  having  adequate  power  or  force  to 
proiluce  tlie  effect. 

Eireet'ually,  adv.  With  effect ;  efficaciously  ;  thor- 
ouglily. 

Etroi^t'ualuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  effectual. 
Eiroc'tlialo,  r.  a.  [Vv.  tfeclae.r  ;  L.  efTedito,  effec- 
tU'itfis.]  To  cjirry  into  effect:  to  bring  to  pass;  to 
achieve:  to  uc(‘ompliHli ;  to  fulfil. 

Eiroptiia'tioii,  n.  The  act  of  effectuating.  (R.) 
Eiloill'inHOy,  n.  Quality  of  being  effeminate;  soft¬ 
ness.  ilelicacy,  and  weakness  unbecoming  a  man;  un¬ 
manly  delicacy  ;  womanish  softness  or  weaktiess  ;  volup- 
tmui.sness:  indulgence  in  nninatdy  pleasures. 
Eiroill'iiiate,  n.  [Vv.  clfCinuU  ;  Xjni.effe.minatns,  from 
effe.nnno,  to  make  womanish — and  fenuna.ix  wi»- 
man.]  Womanish  ;  having  the  (jualities  of  the  female 
sex;  soft  or  delicate  in  an  unmanly  degree;  weak; 
tender;  unmanly;  resembling  the  practice  or  qiialitie.s 
of  the  female  se.x  ;  voluptuous;  cowardly. 

— V.  a.  [liUt.  efeinino,  effeniinatas.^  To  make  womanish  ; 
to  unman  ;  to  weaken. 

—11.  n.  To  grow  womanish  or  weak ;  to  melt  into  weakness. 
— n.  An  effemitiate  person. 

Etrem'iiiataly,  a /e.  In  an  effeminate  manner ;  wo¬ 
manishly;  weakly;  softly. 

Eirein'iJiJ^teiieiiN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ef¬ 
feminate*;  iinintnly;  softness ;  effetuinacy. 

Etreii'dl,  n.  ITurk..  from  M.  Gr.  aphente.x,  from  Gr.  au- 
tki'nte,.^,ix\\  absolute  ma.ster.  commander.  See  Authentic.] 
A  term  substituted  in  ti>6  modem  Turkish  lauguagefor 
the  Tartar  word  chefehi  (noble),  now  applied  to  persons 
of  inferior  rank.  Effendi  is  particularly  applioci  to  the 
civil,  as  aga  is  to  the  military  officers  of  the  sultan  ;  and 
both  are  used  in  convers.itioti,  commonly  joined  to  the 
name  of  their  office.  Thus,  the  sultan’s  first  physician 
is  called  Ifaldm.  eff(^ndi.  the  j)rie.st  in  the  seraglio,  Iinan 
effendi,  Ac.  The  Reiseffendt,  or  chancellor  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  is  also  minisb-r  of  foreign  affairs,  and  negotiates 
with  the  ambassadors  and  interpreters  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  Greek  children  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  their 
fathers  etfe.ndi, 

Ef  feroiit,  a.  [Lat.  efferens,  efferre,  to  bear  out.]  (Med.) 

Conveying  outward,  as  from  tlie  centre  to  the  p<*riphery. 
Ein^rvosce',  r.  a.  [Lat.  efferve.aco,  inceptive  from  t,  ex, 
nin\  ferveo,  to  boil,  to  ferment,  to  glow.  See  FBaVENT.j 
To  boll  up  or  over;  to  foam  up;  to  rage;  to  be  in  com¬ 


motion,  like  liquor  when  gently  boiling ;  to  biildde  and 
hiss,  as  J'ermenting  liijuors,  or  any  Iluid;  to  work,  as 
new  wine. 

EtrervoH'coneo,  or  Efferves  cency,  n.  [Fr..  from 
L.  Lat.  effervesceutia.]  Act  of  effervescing  ;  a  kind  of 
natural  ebullition ;  that  <*ommotion  of  a  fiuid  which 
takes  place  when  some  part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  the 
form  of  gas,  producing  innumerable  small  bubbles. 
Eirorvejs'oeiif,  a.  [Kr.,  fnun  Lit.  efpi'rescens.]  That 
effervesces;  gently  l»oiling  or  bubbling,  by  means  of 
the  disengagement  of  gas. 

EllVrves'cible,  a.  That  may  effervesce. 

Eli'ete'*  u.  [Lat.  effustus.  effetiis  —  e,  ex,  ancl  fetus,  a 
bringing  fi»rth  young,  offs|iring,  from  root  fe,  same  as 
fu,  or  ft.  to  produce,  to  bring  forth;  (ir.fdiud.  See  Fk- 
TU.s.j  Weakened  or  exliau.Mted  by  I'ringing  forth  ycMing; 
barren;  liaving  lost  the  power  of  production.  —  Worn 
out  with  age. 

Eilica>ioil«4,  a.  [Fr.  effmace;  Lat.  efficar,  efftcacis. 
fr«»m  efficio.  ^ee  Effect.]  Effectual;  priMluctive  of  ef¬ 
fects;  produi  ing  the  effect  iiitemled  ;  having  the  power 
ade<inate  to  the  purpose  intended  ;  powerful. 
Eilit*a'ciouNly,  affc.  Effectually;  iu  such  manner  as 
to  produce  the  etfect  desinii. 

Ellica'cioiiMiieMN^  n.  Quality  of  being  efficacious. 
ETlicacy*  n.  [Vr.effu'ace;  Sj).  c/lcucta ;  Xi.efficacia, 
from  L.  Lat.  c//icacm,  from  l,i\t.efftcax.]  Power  to  pro¬ 
duce  efftN  ts;  production  of  the  effect  intended  ;  virtue; 
force;  energy. 

EnVc'ioiioo*  or  Effi'ciency,  n.  [L.  Lat.  efficientia,  from 
Jjiit.  efficie.ns,  from  efficio  —  e,  ex,  and  ficio,  to  make.] 
Act  of  pro'lucing  effects;  a  causing  to  be  or  exist;  ef¬ 
fectual  agency  ;  power  of  producing  the  effect  inbuxled. 
EHi'C*ieiit«  a.  |  Lat.  effici^ns.]  Flffecting;  effective; 
ert'ectuid  ;  competent;  capable;  cau-sing  effects;  produc¬ 
ing;  that  causes  anytbing  to  be  what  it  is. 

— n.  The  can^o  of  effect.s ;  fac  tor. 

ElliVioiitly,  adr.  With  effect;  effectively. 
Elli$s:'iaU  a.  Exhibiting  an  effigy.  (R.) 

£iIi^''iato«  r.  u.  eX}fgiart,ei}igiatun%.  See  Effigy.] 
To  form  in  semblance,  (r.) 

Ef1i:4;ia'ttoii.  n.  Act  of  imaging. 

n.  [ImI.  effigieji,  from  etlingo  —  e,  ex,  nndfngo, 
to  form,  to  fashion.  See  Feign.]  The  imageor likeness 
of  a  person:  resemblance;  representation ;  any  sub¬ 
stance  fashioned  into  the  shape  or  likeness  of  a  person ; 
jiortrait;  likeness;  figure,  iu  sculpture  or  painting. 
Tills  word  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  fine  arts;  but 
it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  head,  bu.st,  or  fnll-length 
portrait  of  inonarcli.s,  &c.,  on  coins  or  medals. — To  hang 
or  burn  in  effigy,  denoted  formerly  the  execution  or  de¬ 
gradation  of  a  condemned  criminul,  when  he  could  not 
be  jx-rsonally  apprehended,  by  subjecting  his  picture  to 
the  formalities  of  an  execution. 

ErHii^liaiil,  in  Georgia,  nw  E.  co. :  area,  nbt.  480  sq. 
m.  liivrx.  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers  (which  latter 
separates  the  State  from  S.  Carolina),  an«l  Elienezer 
Creek.  Surface.,  level ;  soil,  sandy,  and  not  fertile.  Cap. 
Springfiebl.  Pop.  aht.  5,500. 

Ellin^haiii,  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  500  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Little  W'aba.sli.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Copper,  iron,  aud  lead.  Cap.  Ewington.  Pop. 
abt.  20,0lX). 

— A  ])o*'t-village,  cap.  of  Effingham  co. 

in  Kansas,  a  1*.  0  of  Atchi.son  co. 
E^liii^'listiU,  in  Neju  IT impshire,  a  post-township  of 
Ciirroll  CO.,  abt.  55  ni.  N.E.  of  Concor<l;  pop.  aht.  1.500. 
Eilisiffbaiii,  in  4^.  a  vill.  of  Darlington  dist. 

Eiliii$;'3iaiii  Falls,  in  New  Himp.diire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,  aht.  55  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 
EHins-tiaiii  station,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Marion  co. 

Ellla’Iioii,  n.  The  act  of  breathing  out. 

“  A  soft  ffflation  of  oc]eH\n\  fire 
Came,  like  a  rusbiug  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre."— ParneH. 

Efllaroseo'.  v.n.  [Lat.  efflorescn  —  e,  ex,  nnd  ff^ore^m. 
incoptivt*  from  Jlnreo,  from  Jl-os,  flnri.<i,  a  flower.]  To 
blow  or  blossom  forth;  tohloom;  to  flourish. 

(Chem.)  To  form  a  moaly  pow<ior  on  the  surface;  to 
become  dusty  on  the  surface;  form  saline  vegetation 
on  the  surface,  or  to  shoot  out  minute  specular  crystals. 
Elllaros ooiiee,  or  Efflorescency,  n.  [Fr.]  (Dot.) 
The  time  of  flowering:  jiroduction  of  flowers;  the  sea¬ 
son  when  a  plant  shows  its  first  blossoms. 

(Med.)  A  rodnes.s  of  the  skin;  eruptions. 

(Chem.)  The  spontaneous  crumbling  away  of  trans¬ 
parent  crystals  from  losing  their  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  The  action  generally  continues  until  the  whole 
has  fallen  to  powder.  According  to  Mr.  Dehray.  a  hy¬ 
drated  salt  effloresces  wluui  the  tension  of  its  watery 
vapor  is  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  existing 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
white  incrustation  seen  on  the  surface  of  walls. 
EIHoros'eoiit,  rt.  [Fr.,  from  Lit.  rjRoresccas.]  (Bot.) 
Shooting  out  in  tlie  ffirm  of  flowers. 

(Chem.)  Shooting  into  wliite  threads  or  spiculsB ; 
forming  a  white  dust  on  the  surface. 

Ef  fliienoo,  or  Ep'fluexcv,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  efflnenfia, 
from  effuo,  efflnens  —  e,  ex.  and^?^.  to  flow.]  A  flowing 
out ;  that  which  flows  or  issues  from  any  body  or  sub- 
stauce. 

Erflcieiit,  a.  [Fr.  efiueyit,  from  Lat.  effluens.]  Flow¬ 
ing  out. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  stream  that  flows  out  of  another  stream, 
or  out  of  a  lake. 

Eftlii’viakble,  a.  That  may  be  thrown  out  in  the  form 
of  effluvium. 

Eftlii'vial,  a.  Pertaining  to  effluvia;  containing  ef¬ 
fluvia. 

Efllii'viii]ii,n. ;  pJ.  Effluvia.  [Lat.,  fromeffluo  —  e.,ex, 
aiidjiuo,  to  flow ;  Fr.  efiuve.]  A  flowingout ;  that  which 
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flows  out  in  the  form  of  vapors;  the  minute  particles 
which  exhale  from  terrestrial  lMsli(*s.  The  t(Tm,  both  in 
the  singular  and  plural,  is  generally  restricted  to  oflen- 
sive  odors  or  noxious  gases,  or  sucli  as  are  injurious  to 
health. 

Efflux,  n.  [Lat.  r,  or  and.///tx?w,  a  fli)wing.]  Act 
of  flowing  out;  as,  a  copious  efflux  of  matter.  —  Act  of 
issuing  ill  a  stream.  —  Effusion;  flow;  as,  "the  fii'st 
efflux  of  men's  pwty.'*  (Hamnumd.)  —  Emanating;  as, 
"  divine !  ”  (Thomson.) 

Efliiix'ioii,  n.  [Lat.  e,  or  ex,  and  fluxio,  a  flowing; 
Irom  Jiuo.  to  flow.]  Act  of  flowing  out;  that  which 
flows  out;  eflluviuin  ;  emanation. 

Efl<i»'<lieiit,  a.  [Lat.  effodiens,  effodere,  to  dig  out.] 
Pigging  np:  accustomed  to  <lig.  (r  ) 

ETfort,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  jiosl-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Ei'fort,  n  [Fr.,  from  fn-t.  strong;  Lit.  fortis.  See 
Fokt.]  An  exertion  of  strength  or  power;  strenuous 
exertion  to  aeconqilish  an  object;  endeavor;  exertion; 
struggle;  attempt  ;  trial:  essay. 

ETforf  losi.s,  a.  Making  no  effort. 

Elfiks'i^ioii,  n.  [Lat-  effossio,  from  effodere,  to  dig  out.] 
Tlie  act  of  digging  up. 

“  Tbe  effossion  of  coins."  —  Arhnthriot. 

EfTrae'tiosi,  n.  [Fr.]  (Crim.  Law.)  A  breach  made 
by  the  use  of  force. 

Elfrae'lor,  71.  {(Yim.  Law.)  One  who  breaks  through; 
one  who  commits  a  burglary. 

Effraii'clliKO,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  out,  and  franchise,  q.  v.j 
To  invest  with  franchises  or  privileges. —  Webster. 

Effi’Oii'tory,  77.  [Yr.  t(lronterie, irom  front.  (\.y.)  Bare- 
faceihiess;  lioldness  of  front;  impinlence;  shameless 
boldness  ;  boldness  transgressing  the  bounds  of  modesty 
and  ilecorum  ;  assurance;  audacity. 

Efful'ff^^lioo.  77.  [L.  Lat.  effulgentia.  from  Lat.  efful- 

gens,  from  effulgeo  —  cx.  and  fulgeo,  to  shine.  See  Ful¬ 
gent.]  A  sliining  or  gleaming  forth;  a  glittering;  a 
flood  of  light ;  a  great  lustre  (jr  briulitness  ;  splendor. 

Efriil'^eiit,  a.  [Lat.  effulgens.']  Shining;  gleaming; 
l>rigbt ;  spleiulid. 

Effiirsrontly,  adr.  With  effulgence. 

Effuse',  7’.  u!  [Lat.  effusus,  fnun  effundo  —  e.  ex.  and 
fnndo.  to  pour.  See  Fuse.]  To  pour  out,  us  a  fluid ;  to 
spill :  tt)  shed. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Very  loosely  spreading  ; — applied  to  an  in¬ 
florescence. 

(Zool.)  Said  of  a  shell,  when  its  lips  are  separated 
hy  a  groove  or  channel. 

Efiii'Nion,  77.  [Kr.,  from  Lat.  <»./f7/.^7'o.]  Act  of  pouring 

out,  as  a  liquid.  —  A  shedding  or  sjiilling  ;  waste. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood."  —  Shakt. 

— A  pouring  out  of  words. 

*‘  Endless  effusions  of  iudigested  prayers."  —  Hooker. 

— Act  of  pouring  out  or  bestowing  divine  influence.  (Ham- 
vumd  )  —  The  thing  poured  out. 

(Med.)  'J'be  pouring  out  of  any  fluid,  whether  into  a 
cavity  of  iho  body  or  into  the  eeilnlar  tissue.  An  effu¬ 
sion  may  be  either  of  serum  or  of  blood,  which,  if  jioured 
out  on  the  brain,  or  into  the  bag  of  the  lungs,  pro¬ 
duces  apojib*xy,  or  water  on  the  brain,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance ;  and  congestion,  or  water  in  the  chest,  in  the 
other.  F'ffusion  may  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
into  the  joints,  the  lining  menibnines  of  cavities,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  muscles.  —  See  Congestion. 

EH'ii'hIvo,  a.  Pouring  out:  that  pours  forth  largely. 

Eirii'si voly,  adw  In  an  effusive  manner. 

Ell'n'iHivenVss,  n.  SUife  of  being  effusive. 

E  Flut.  (Mas.)  The  note  E  depressed  half  a  tone, — 
the  minor  seventh  of  F.  and  the  second  flat  introduced 
in  modulating  by  fourths  from  the  natural  diatonic  scale 
mode. 

Eft,  77.  [Sax.  efeta,  efete.'\  {/.oVl.)  A  common  name  for 
the  newt.  See  S^LAMANuuiD.f:. 

E.  <i.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Lat.  exempli  gratia  for  the 
sake  of  an  example,  for  instance. 

E^iTH.  {<dga,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  on  the  TefTS, 
near  the  Amazon. 

E^fa^r,  interj.  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  oath  “  by 
Gt»d  *' ;  —  nntiug  exnltati<»n. 

E^'alit^,  PniLTPPE.  See  Oi^lIoans. 

E's^an,  or  Ea'uan,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dakota 
CO.,  on  the  Minnesota  River;  pop.  about  fiOO. 

E;f'bort,  considered  the  first  king  of  all  England,  w’ss 
of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  On  the  death  Brithric, 
he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Wessex,  800.  reduced  the 
other  kingdoms,  and  rendered  them  dependent  on  him, 
in  827.  D,  S3S. 

E5?«mIo,  Hans,  (aiffee.d.)  the  apostle  of  Greenland,  b  in 
Norway.  1686.  He  was  appointed  to  the  church  of  Vaa- 
gen  in  Norway  in  1707.  hut  having  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  toGreenland  to  convert  the  natives,  he  resigne«l  his 
cure,  and  embarked  in  1721.  He  remained  fifteen  years 
in  Gri*enland,  during  which  time  he  labored  zealously 
among  the  people,  and  by  his  preaching  and  teaching 
secured  a  permanent  footing  there  for  tlie  Christian 
mission,  wdiicli  owed  its  origin  to  him.  On  his  return 
to  Copenhagen,  he  employed  himself  in  instructing  mis- 
siomirics  in  the  dialects  of  Greenland;  and  in  1740  he 
was  made  a  hiKhnp.  D.  1758.  He  has  described  the 
course  and  success  of  his  labors  in  Det  gamle  Grbnland's 
nye  PerUistration  fCopenh.  1729  aud  1741).  He  was 
aidy  seconded  in  his  labors  by  his  wife  and  his  sons, 
Povel  an<l  Niels. 

E^S'otlos  ^liiiclo.  a  district  of  N.  Greenland,  comprising 
numerous  islands,  and  named  after  Hans  Egede,  q.  v. 

E'54'<‘*’«  Eagre. 

(  Hurt.)  An  early  blossoming  tulip. 

E'^ffOi*.  a  river  of  E.  Germany,  which  rises  in  N.  Bavaria, 
and  after  a  course  of  125  m.,  joins  the  Elbe  about  30  m. 
from  Prague. 


EGG 
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TE'ffor,  n  town  of  Bohonna,  on  ^  rooky  eminonre,  nnd  on 
the  ri^lit  l>ai»k  c»f  Kj^t*r  lUvcr,  yo  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Prague. 

Cotton,  kerseymerefi,  woollens,  &c,  11,768. 

—  Wiillfiistoin  wits  {iss;ussinHted  here  in  l»j44. 

E^or^iir*  {ai^gf.r-drrr,}  a  lake  ol  Natolia,  Asia  Minor.  15 
ni.  t’roiu  isbai'tii.  It  is  27  in.  lung,  ami  10  linmd  at  its 
greatest  points.  At  the  S.  bxtrvu»ity  is  a  town  of  tUe 
same  name,  Lat.  37®  52'  Lou.  ol®  0'  E. 

{aiz't-er'Cy)  a  lake  of  Switzerland.  4  in,  from  Zug. 
It  is  4'  111.  long,  wltii  a  breadth  of  about  2  4it  its  broadest 
part. 

£^cria.  (e;/«rV*a.)  (7?omyfn  Mi/th.)  A  nymph  who  re- 
ceive«l  tliviiie  lionors  among  the  llonnuis.  Numa  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  secret  conversations  with  her,  and  lo  re¬ 
ceive  from  het^the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Houiaus. 
Some  say  E.  was  the  wife  of  Numa. 

a,  [From  Lat.  r,  out,  and  g<>r<’rc,  to  Citrry.]  To 
throw  out;  to  voi<J,  as  excrement.  (R.) 

n.  [Lat.]  {M/id.y  A  term  for  whatever  is  dis¬ 
charged  flroiu  the  body  tw  waste;  —  the  opposite  of 
inij'-sbu 

[Lat.  The  act  of  voiding  digested 

matter. 

Egfjf ,  rt.  [Sax.  :  Du.  an<l  Ger.  fi ;  Dan.  aeg ;  Icel.  egg ; 
\\ .  log ;  Swah.  ai  ;  Sw,  egg ;  Lat.  orum  ;  Gr.  exm  ;  Yr.ceuJ  ; 
It.  noro;  Goth,  adiia  ;  lliud.  auiia  ;  .Saus,  an/hty  an  egg. 
The  root  ot  Lat.  nvnnu,  Gr.  oon,  &c-,  is  the  Sans.  vi\  a 
bird.]  A  roundish  body  produced  by  tlie  femaU«<  of  birds 
and  certain  other  animals,  containing  the  sul'stanoe 
from  which  a  like  animal  is  produced;  anything  shaped 
like  an  eg^. 

(iCoT/f.  and  ritem.)  Those  animels  in  which  repnelnc- 
tion  takes  place  hy  means  of  eggs  are  called  ovipannis. 
The  marsupial  jpiadrupeds  and  the  mono-tromata  fm  ni 
the  c<»iim'<’ting  hnk  between  the  wai  in-bIoo<led  animals 
which  are  oviparous  ami  the  trtily  vivip  irons  animals, 
which  only  belong  to  the  mammalia.  The  number  of 
eggs  projlnced  varies  greatly  in  dilTerenl  aninial.s;  .some 
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birils  only  produce  one  egg  in  a  year,  wddle  others  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  twenty.  The  roe  of  some  fishes  con¬ 
tains  niyriaiis  of  eggs.  The  eggs  deposited  hy  6<nne 
animals  are  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  substance  ;  others 
are  connected  in  various  ways,  sometimes  being  in  the 
form  of  a  string.  'I'he  eggs  of  a  large  miniher  of  binls 
are  used  as  articles  of  food,  those  most  generally  used 
be'ongiiig  to  theclass  of  birds  called  poultry.  The  com¬ 
mon  domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  and  the  pea-hen,  are 
birds  whose  eggs  are  most  generally  used  all  over  tlie 
w‘orhl.  Tlie  eggs  of  gulls  and  guilleimns  aftonl  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and 
other  far  nortliern  regions.  It  is  in  (piest  of  eggs,  as 
well  as  of  young  birds,  tliat  the  dangers  of  the  m  »st  tre¬ 
mendous  precipices  are  braved  by  men  wh  *m  their  com 
panlons  let  «b*vvn  by  rofies,  and  who  gallier  tlie  eggs 
from  tiie  rock  ledges.  Tlie  coasts  of  Labnulor  are  also 
Tisiteil  hy  eggerSy  who  collect  the  eggs  of  sea-birds,  and 
carry  tliem'lor  sale  to  some  of  the  American  ports. 
Although  the  eggs  of  birds  are  principally  eaten,  the 
en-gs  of  the  turtle  are  also  considered  a  luxury ;  and  the 
eggs  of  fresli-water  tortoises  are  valuable  for  the  oil 
whicli  they  yield.  An  ordinary  lien’s  egg  has  an  av¬ 
erage  weight  of  875  grains,  of  which  the  shell  and  its 


inner  membranous  coating  weigh  93'7  grains;  the  albu¬ 
men,  or  white,  .'I'i'.bS  grains  ;  and  tlie  yolk  251'8  grains. 
The  shell  contains  about  two  p<T  cent,  of  animal  matter, 
and  one  percent,  of  the  phospliates  ot  lime  ninl  mag¬ 
nesia,  tlie  rest  consi.sting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a 
trace  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  —  See  Albumen. 

V.  a.  (A.  S.  f-ggiaii.]  To  hicite  ;  to  instigate;  to  pro¬ 
voke  to  action.  (R.) 

R  town  of  Guinea,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Niger, 
abt.  75  m.froin  its  junction  with  the  Tchadda;  Lat.  lU® 
42'  N.,  Lon.  ()®  49'  E.  It  i.s  said  to  bo  so  populous, 
that  many  of  its  inhabitants  live  on  the  river  in  canoes. 

ES’tf  an<l  Tong'iio,  n.  (Ai'c/o)  Ornaments  used  in  the 
Echinu.s,  g.  r. 

Sec  SoLANUM. 

See  Stern \. 

E;gtf-CU|>,  n.  A  cap  used  to  hold  an  egg  to  be  eaten  at 
table.  —  Clarke, 

Eg'ffcUo',  a  town  of  \V'.  Africa,  80  ra.  from  Kano;  Lat. 
li)®  52'  N.,  Lon.  9®  6'  E. ;  7)0/>.  15,1100. 

Esf'y^er.  n.  One  who  eggs  or  incites.  —  A  gatherer  of 
eggs. 

Es''}forfSvllIe,  in  New  Yovky  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Ej^’K'ery,  n.  A  lU'St  of  eggs,  (r.) 

E^‘S:-llot,  H.  A  posset  made  of  eggs,  ale,  brandy,  and 
sugar.  —  Merle.. 

Effa:  Harbor,  in  New.Terxeg,  a  township  of  Atliintic 
CO.,  bordering  on  the  Atljuitic  Ocean  and  Great  Egg 
Harbor  Bay  ;  7)07).  about  3, ‘.*00. 

E^;;r  Harbor,  in  a  po^t-villagc  and  town¬ 

ship  of  Door  CO.,  on  the  S.F.  shore  of  Green  Hay. 

Ejfjr  Harbor  City,  in  New  .Ar.svy,  a  post-village  of 
Allautic  co.,ab()ut42  m  S.E.  of  Camden ;  7)07).  abt.  1,100. 

E^'SI'iii;;'.  «.  Incitement. 

E;:*;;  Isiantl  Point.  in  New  .Tcr.se?/,  a  light-house  on 
the  8.  extremity  <if  Egg  Island,  in  Delaware  Hay.  It 
cxhildts  a  fixed  light  40  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  Lat. 
39®  10'  21"  N.,  Lon.  75®  9^  W. 

Eg;y;'Ier,  n.  A  dealer  in  eggs. 

Ear'^’le.sion,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Muskegon 
CO. ;  pop.  about  299. 

Spring's,  in  Yirginiay  a  post-office  of 

Giles  co. 

Ej5'S-no55’,  n.  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  s{>irits,  milk, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  beaten  up  together. —  }Vo}'cester. 

Eg*^-plant,  n.  Same  as  egg-apple.  Sec  Solanum. 

Ejifg-shell,  n.  The  shell  or  crii-t  of  an  egg. 

Eg:g;-sqwash.  n.  (Bnf.)  8ee  Cucurbita. 

£g‘'llioLni,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Little 
Helt,  4  m.  from  the  island  of  Kroe. 

E';f slops,  n.  ( .Med.)  See  .Egil  'PS. 

Eg‘i''na.  an  island  of  Greece.  See  iEoiNA. 

EurinSiard.  See  .Eginard. 

E'i?is.  See  .Eg  IS. 

E:^'lan'4liilose.  or  Eai.AvnuLOUS.  a.  [Lat.  e,  out,  and 
glandfdo.cii:,  q.  v.]  Destitute  of  glands. 

E^'lan tliio,  n.  [h'r.  ^gl  mtier,  eglantine;  Du.  egelan- 
tieVy  from  egely  a  hedgc*-hog,  probably  from  keg.  a  hedge.] 
{B  tt)  Thesweetbrier,  a  species  of  plants,  gen.  Rosay  q.  v. 

E;ffloin'erate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  c,  out,  and  glomerarey  glome- 
ratam.  See  G;.omi:rat£.]  To  unwind,  as  thread  from  a 
hall. 

E^'lon.  a  king  of  Moab,  who,  with  the  help  of  Ammon 
and  Am  tlek,  subdued  the  southern  and  eastern  tribes 
of  the  .lews.  He  made  .foriciio  his  seat  of  government, 
an<l  held  his  power  eighteen  years,  hut  was  then  slain 
hy  E  in  1,  and  bis  people  expelled.  {Jadg.  iii.  12-33.) 

E^'iili>nt.  Limorvl,  Count  of,  a  distinguished  noble¬ 
man  of  Flanders,  was  n.in  1522,  an<l  served  in  tlie  armies 
of  CliarlesV.  with  great  repntution.  He  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  of  horse  by  Pliilip  II-,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  liattle  of  St.  Quentin  iu  1557.  Hut  the  Duke  of 
.41va,  on  the  pretence  that  he  ui'Mlitatetl  designs  in  favor 
of  the  Hriiicoof  Orange,  caused  him,  togeJliiT  with  Count 
Horn,  t‘»  he  beheaded  at  Hni.sseN,  in  1.508. 

E^'illikiit  K  iy,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Hrince  Etlward'a  Island;  Lat.  46® 
34'  N..  Lon.  «U®  E. 

E;$''iiioiit  iHlaiifl.  New  GnERvs'*T,  or  Sinta  Cruz, 
one  of  the  Q  leeri  Cliarlotto  Islamls,  in  the  S.  I’acirtc 
Ocean :  Lat.  10®  40'  S.,  Lon.  165®  30'  E.  It  is  20  m  long, 
by  10  broad. 

ICoy,  in  Flnriday  a  light-honso  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Tiiinjia  Hay.  It  is  on  a  small  island  of  tlie 
same  name,  and  shows  a  fixed  liglit  4d  feet  above  tlio 
sea-lev(d.  Lat.  27®  36'  N.,  Lon.  82®  48'  W. 

an  ;M-tive  volcano  of  N  Island, 
New  Zealand,  nearly  9,000  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  39® 
15'  S.,  Lon.  174®  13'  E. 

Esfo'i  The  CAROLINE  Islands,  7. -p. 

E'tfoiiHin.  a.  [Lit.  c//o,  I;  iswego;  Sinsk.  a/mm.]  The 
opinion  of  the  egoists.  —  A  passionate  love  of  self,  lca<l- 
ing  a  man  to  refer  everything  to  liimself  as  the  centre. 

£';^oiAf,  n.  [From  Lat.  egoy  I.]  {Phil.)  A  name  given  to 
certain  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  wlio  held  the  opinion 
tliat  tliey  were  uncertain  of  everytliing  except  tlieir  own 
existence,  and  the  operations  an<I  ideas  of  their  own 
niind.s. 

Eg'oin'tic,  or  Egois'tic.al,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
egoism. 

Esois'licall  V,  adv.  In  an  egoistical  manner. 

Earo'ity,  n.  I’ersonality ;  individuality.  (R.) 

E'iifoinism.  n.  Egotism,  (r.) 

E^opli'oiiy.  n.  [Gr.  aix.  aign^y  goat,  and  phoney  voice.] 
(Med.)  The  kind  of  resonanceof  the  voice  heard  through 
the  steMioscope  when  wo  examine  thecliost  of  one  labor¬ 
ing  under  moderate  effu-'ion  into  one  of  the  pleura'. 

£'$f4»ta«  or  E'gkota,  in  Minnesotay  a  township  of  Olm- 
stead  ct>. ;  pop.  about  800. 

E'ffoHioism,  n.  [Gr.  egOy  and  theoSy  God.]  The  deifica¬ 
tion  of  self. 
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E'SI'oti^^ni.  r?.  [Fr.  /y/o^«^mc,  from  Lat.  ego.  I.]  The  practice 
ol  too  Irequently  u.sing  the  wort!  I  ;  an  exaggerat»-d  love 
of  self,  le.iding  to  aelf-exaltatiou  ;  self-commendation. 

E'jfOfist.  n.  Om*  who  repeats  the  won!  I  very  <»t‘len  in 
conversation  or  wriiitig;  one  who  speaks  much  of  liim- 
self,  or  magnifies  his  own  iichievetmuits. 

E;;;'Oii!>4'li<*.  or  Egotis'tical.  a.  Addicted  to  egotl.«»m; 
coaceUe*!;  vain;  self-important;  containing  egotism. 

£$;:oti9i'tio«lrlly.  udv.  In  an  egotistic  manner. 

E';iOti%e.  c.  a.  To  talk  or  write  iuikIi  of  one’s  self;  to 
make  pretensions  to  self-impoi  tance. 

Eg'i*C';;'ioiBS.  n.  [bat.  rgregiu.'^  —  c,  cr,  and  greXy  gregis., 
a  fiock  or  luuil.  .See  GkkoaRIoii.s.]  I)istingiu.''hed  :  sur- 
piissing;  eminent ;  standing  out  with  remarkable  pixuni- 
ijence;  extraordinary;  remukable;  sitigular;  mon- 
stroii.s  ;  enormous;  —  genei*ally  ustsi  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as, 
egregiouji  impudeni-e.”  —  Bp.  H<ill. 

Ej;^re'g‘iousIy,  adv.  Greatly;  enormously;  shame- 
lully. 

E;;:re';;‘5o;isiioss,  t?.  State  of  being  egregious. 

Ej5''**C‘lnont,  iu  Mas.<achfiseH:<y  i\  township  of  Berkshire 
CO.,  about  120  in.  IV.  by  S.  of  Boston;  pop.  about  1,400. 

n.  [Lat.  egrr.>i.<uKy  from  eyredior — e,  ex.  and 
gradiory  to  \io.  See  GRADE.]  Act  of  g;<dng  or  issuing  out. 
or  the  power  of  departing  from  any  inclosed  or  con¬ 
fined  place ;  exit;  fleparturc;  issue. 

(A.i/ron.)  The  passing  off  of  a  planet  from  the  sun's 
dis(L  —  JTiod. 

E^res'sioii.  t?.  [Lat.  e^re.mo.]  Act  of  going  out  from 
any  imlosuro  or  plai-c  of  confinement. 

EsTes'vSor,  n.  [From  I,at.  One  who  goes  out.  (r.) 

E';yret.  n.  See  Aigrette. 

Egrette',  «.  An  ornament.  See  Aigrette. 

n.  [Fr.  aigrioie,  from  uiyrty  sour.]  A  species  of 
a<  id  cherry. — Bacoii. 

E'g'ypt,  [the  Mizraim  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Aigt/pfog  of 
the  Greeks.]  Acountiyou  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  N.E.  angle  of  tlie  African  continent;  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and 
famous  alike  for  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has 
been  the  theatre,  its  magnificent  monnments.imd  physi- 
c.d  cliaracteristics.  It  is  boumleil  N.  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  E.  by  the  Ilerl  S<‘a  an<l  tlie  Isthmus  of  Suez.  S. 
by  Nul)i:i,  and  W.  by  the  deserts  to  the  E.  of  Fezzan, 
lying  from  Lat.  21®  ti'  to  31®  36'  N.  From  Cape  Bonrlos, 
on  the  coast,  to  Pliilae,  its  S.  limit,  tlie  distance  is  about 
452  geographical,  or  520  English  miles.  The  breadth  of 
tiie  Egyptian  coast  is  160  m.;  hut  in  ascemling  to  Cairo 
(101m.  from  Cape  Hourlos),  the  cultivated  tract  tapers 
off  to  a  point,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  chiefly  com¬ 
prised  ill  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile;  which,  liow- 
ever,  at  Beni-touf,  85  m.  higher,  .■spreads  to  the  W.  to 
form  the  vale  of  Faioum,  a  circular  valley  of  great  fer¬ 
tility  and  beauty,  measuring  about  40  in.  from  E.  to  IV., 
ami  o9  m.  from  N.  to  S.  'fhenco  to  Syene,  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  mostly  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  Nile,  so  imptirtaut  among  tlie  great  rivers  of 
the  world,  is  also  tiio  most  striking  object  in  tho 
gcuieral  aspect  of  a  country  wdiicli  not  only  is  wholly 
comprised  within  the  spliere  <ff  its  influence,  but  is 
entirely  indebted  to  it  for  existence.  (See  Nile.)  The 
mounti'iin  system  of  A’,  is  very  peculiar.  Two  ranges, 
pressing  closely  on  each  bank  of  tlie  river,  extend  from 
Syeno  to  C.iiro,  and  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Nile',  protect¬ 
ing  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  deserts  on  either  side. 
That  to  tlie  E.  gives  out  an  arm  at  Kennek  (Lat.  26®  12'), 
and  bisects  the  desert  to  tho  Ib-d  Sea  at  Cosscir  in  nearly 
tlie  same  latitude;  wliile  tho  Libyan,  or  W.  range, 
branches  off  from  Assouan  to  the  Great  Oasis.  1310  general 
Components  of  th<*  hills  are  chiefly  granite,  mid  a  peculiar 
highly  crystalli'/eil  red  formation  callctl  Syi'nite  marble. 
This  primitive  rock  is  remarkable  for  durability,  and  the 
fine  polish  it  is  capalde  of  ri'ceiving.  From  quarries  of 
this  stone  the  I’haraidis,  Plolrmies,  and  Antitnines  drew 
materials  not  only  for  the  stnp<-n'lous  monuments  which 
still  make  Egypt  a  land  of  wnmlers.  bnt  al>*o  for  many 
of  tho  pul'lic  buihiing.s  ofltaly.  —  Th<  mostcnnsiderabls 
of  the  Egyi>tian  lakes  are  those  of  Menzali  b.  Bonrlos, 
Etko,  and  Marmolis,  lying  along  the  sbrire  of  the  Delta. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  lake  occupNing  the  N  W. 
part  of  the  valley  of  Faioum.  The  wliole  of  tlie  Delta  is 
intersected  with  eanals  in  every  direction,  in  which  the 
ov’iTfiowings  of  tlie  Nile  an*  preservc'd  alter  the  inunda¬ 
tions,  to  afford  communication  betwi'en  the  various 
towns,  and  to  keep  a  i  onstant  supply  for  the  irrigation 
of  tlie  cultivated  lands.  -  E.  is  naturiilly  dividid  into  — 
1.  'fhe  Deltay  OT  ]jo\\vr  Etiypt.  wliicli  derived  its  name 
from  tho  similarity  of  its  figure  with  the  Gre«  k  A.  Gud 
is  a  triangular  tract,  formed  by  tlie  biturcatioii  ol  the 
Nile.  The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  rivm*.  resiing 
upon  desert  sand.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Delta  is  at 
present  about 85  m.  from  K  to  IV.,  and  from  the  tork  of 
the  Nile  to  the  sea  about  90  m.  intervene.  It  is  covered 
with  meadows,  plantations,  and  orchards,  and  preKCiils 
a  more  fiTtilo  aspect  tiian  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
This  district,  from  its  c*>mparatively  low  situation,  is 
more  influenced  hv  the  inundation  than  the  upperlands; 
and  when  the  river  is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  presents 
the  aspect  of  an  extensive  marsh.  2.  The  Valley  of  the. 
Nile  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt.  Ascending  the  river 
from  its  fork,  the  cnltivatable  land  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta  Is  found  to  decrea.se  The  space  left  between  tbe 
tw'o  ridges,  E.  and  W.,  seldom  exceeds  10  m.  in  Central 
E.y  wliile  in  the  Upper  country  they  press  even  more 
closely  upon  the  sides  of  the  river:  thus  that  paVt,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  which  belongs  to  E.  has  but 
a  contracted  breadth,  and  even  that  is  not  all  avail¬ 
able  for  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  a  great  por 
tion  of  it  being,  from  tbe  bcight  of  the  banks.  »nt  of 
the  reach  of  the  overflowings  and  their  beneficent 
deposits.  Between  the  isle  of  Philae  and  Assouan,  the 
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current  of  the  Nile  is  interrupted  !)y  innumerable  isl- 
amlrt.  Aiiidtig  them,  the  i>le  of  Klephiuitine,  opposite 
to  As.souan,  wears  so  heautiliil  an  aspect  that  it  is 
called  by  the  n  ttives  “  llie  isle  of  tlowers;’*  and  most 
European  travtdlers  describe  it  as  a  sort  of  terresti  ial 
paradise.  The  Egyptian  valley  is  strewed  with  those 


Fig.  014.  —  STATUES  OF  MEMNOX. 
(In  the  plain  of  Thebes.) 


•tnpendous  monuments  of  huiuati  labor,  those  beauti¬ 
ful  remains  of  ancient  art.  which  have  excited  the  won¬ 
der  and  a<lmiratioii  of  ages.  3.  The  Drsert  East  of  (he 
Nile  is  broken  hy  ruggetl  monntaiii.s.  and  intersect<‘d  by 
numerous  wiulysor  ravines,  som(‘tinM‘s  thickly,  but  more 
fre«juently  sc-antily,  clotluMl  with  verdure.  It  has,  l»ow- 
ever,  the  advantag<*  of  numerous  springs  ;  besbles  which 
are  traceil  ancient  caravan  tnu  k-*.  that  are  still  traverse'l 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  wh<*n  the  “company  of 
inerchanls'’  found  Joseph  in  the  pit.  The  leading  cliar- 
Hcteristic  of  the  Desert  is  its  gra»lual  ascent  from  the 
Nile  to  a  certain  distance  E.,  where  commences  a  plain 
nearly  level,  from  whicli  all  the  torn  uts  running  in  a  Vi. 
direction  empty  themselves  into  the  Nile,  and  those  to 
the  hi.  into  the  Ked  Sea.  The  wh<de  of  the  <lesert  of  E. 
is  tlie  resort  of  distinct  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  confine 
themselves  to  particular  localities;  tlu*y  consist  of  the 
Mmizy,  occupying  the  country  to  the  east  of  henisonef, 
Atoiini,  and  Ihmihasel,  8.  of  the  Maazy  and  the  Ai)abdie 
Arabs,  who  are  8cattere<l  over  the  N.  part  of  the  desert, 
and  breed  camels  for  the  inarkid  of  Esneh.  4.  The  D^’sert 
West  of  Egypt  presents  a  scene  so  formidahle  to  trav¬ 
ellers,  that  few  have  visiteil  the  Oases  by  which  it  is  hero 
and  there  interspersed.  They,  no  doubt,  owe  tlieir  origin 
to  the  springs  with  which  tliey  abound.  tluMk^cay  of  the 
vegetation  thence  arising  liaving  produced  tlie  soil  hy 
which  they  are  now-  covered.  Their  fertility  has  been 
deservedly  celebrated;  hut  the  glowing  enlogiums  of 
travellers  on  their  surpassing  beauty  are  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  he  ascribed  to  the  striking  contrast 
they  present  to  the  surrounding  deserts  of  arid,  burning 
sand. —  Climate.  Kxtreuiely  Imt,  generally  uniform,  and 
remarkably  dry.  When  a  few  drops  of  rain  fall,  they 
are  viewed  hy  the  inliahitaiits  almost  as  a  miracle.  In 
L<jwer  Egypt,  the  latest  observations  give  13  flays  i)f  rain 
in  a  year.  Thnmler  and  lightning  are  nearly  efjually 
unfrefjnent.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.,  mid 
continue  from  May  to  S(*ptf*mher,  ami  fnnii  November 
to  February.  At  intervals  during  the  spring,  for  about 
fifty  days,  E.  is  liable  to  the  terrible  wiml  of  the  desert, 
the  simooai,  whicli,  from  it.s  intense  heal  and  dryness, 
threatens,  when  hmg  cntinuefl,  almost  the  extinction 
of  animal  life;  fortunately,  however,  it  seldom  lasts 
above  three  flays.  The  heat  of  the  eiimat**,  eombined 
witli  the  tilthy  habits  of  the  people,  is  considered  favor¬ 
able  to  the  ravages  of  plague,  which  is  suppiisetl  to 
he  indigenous,  wbilstoplitiiaiinia,  a  rmthiT  severe  iliseuse, 
is  also  peculiar  to  E.  — Z<>iiL  The  wilfl  animals  are  tigers, 
hyenas,  camels,  autehipes,  a|M*s,  dromeilarics,  horses, 
large  asses,  crocodihfs,  hippo))oiami,  the  chameleon,  ami 
a  kimi  of  rat,  callcfl  iclinenimui.  The  birds  are  — 
ostriches,  eagl«*a,  li.iivks,  peli‘*ans.  w.itertbwls  of  all 
kiinls,  ami  the  ihi",  which  resembles  a  duck,  an<l  was 
deitiefi  hy  the  ancient  Egyptians,  on  account  of  its  fle- 
stroying  serpents  and  noximis  insf'ets.  Among  tlie  rep¬ 
tiles  is  a  serpent,  cal  let  1  the  cera*<tes.  or  horne<l  vip'-r.  the 
bite  of  which  is  fat  il  to  those  who  have  not  the  secret  <if 
guar^Ungagain^^  it. —  )tinfritls.  No  metals;  hut  marlde, 
salt,  natron,  saltpetre,  and  retl  granitf*.  Emerahls  are 
found  in  the  mountains  on  the  shores  of  the  lied  8ea. — 
Fnuluctive.  /itduj<tri/.  No  soil  can  he  better  afiapieil  for 
agriculture  than  that  brought  flown  hy  the  Nile,  and  de¬ 
posited  on  its  hanks.  The  earliest  authentic  recorfis  of 
the  human  race  rejiresent  E.  as  the  granary  of  the  tdd 
world,  to  which  less  fortunate  iiatituis  resortf'd  in  times 
of  icarcity.  The  liushamlry  of  E.  is  flivided  into  2  great 
classes:  —  the  upper,  fir  lands,  where  the  hanks 

are  too  high  for  tin*  ctmutry  heyomi  them  tfi  benefit  hy 
the  innuflation;  and  the  rei,  or  low  lands,  which  are 
watered  hy  the  nritnral  overfifiwings  of  the  river.  About 
4,0(.K),000  o(  fetiddiis  {a  measure  of  3, 20'' ,000  «(|.  yanls) 
ar«  now  under  cultivation  in  E’.,  of  which  about  300,000 
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are  occupied  with  cotton  ;  100.000  with  flax,  indigo, 
sugar,  dates,  hemp,  Ac.,  ami  the  rest  with  millet,  maize, 
wheat,  anti  rice.  The  etlOrts  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  princiiially  directed  to  the  culture 
of  cotton,  so  that  the  crops  of  wheat  have  greatly 
fallen  ofT.  and  Alexandria  has  alnuist  ceased  to  be  a 
port  for  sliiiunent  of  this  kiinl  of  grain.  The  cotton  of 
E.  is  mixed  stapled,  of  good  quality,  and  the  Sfdl  is  well 
suited  tf)  its  growth,  liy  far  the  largest  aimuint  of  this 
product  is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  In  18»d,theex- 
jifirtatioii  anuiuntefl  to  40,.S92,09b  lbs.:  it  mse  to  59,012,4()4 
lbs.  in  1S62;  to  93,552, 36S  lbs.  in  1863;  to  125,493,648 
11)8.  in  1864  ;  and  to  176, >'38, 144  lbs.  in  1865.  The  ship¬ 
ments,  however,  tleclinod  from  1806,  owing  to  the  resto- 
ratifin  of  peace  in  tliis  country,  and  averages  now 
120, two, 000  lbs. —  Coimnerce.  No  country  can  be  better 
situateii  ff»r  commerce  than  Egypt.  8he  forms  the  link 
that  connects  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  worhls;  and  it 
is  to  her  udiniruhle  situation  in  this  respect,  and  to  the 
commerce  of  which  slie  in  consequence  became  the  cen¬ 
tre,  that  h«T  ancient  wealth  and  civilizatifui  are  mainly 
to  he  ascribed.  Tlie  ruin  of  commerce,  in  modern  times, 
ought  to  he  traced  to  the  subjection  of  the  country  to 
the  lawless  and  arbitrary  dominit>n  of  the  Mamelukes, 
who  loaded  all  articles  passing  through  E.  with  oppres¬ 
sive  exactions;  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
Iinlia  by  the  Cape  of  Goofl  Hope.  But  a  new  a?ra  has 
begun  ;  the  intercourse  with  the  East  has  already  in 
part  reverted  to  its  old  channel,  and  the  comparatively 
recent  opening  of  the  famous  canal  which  now  connects 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mefliterranean,  may  restore  E.  to 
its  uucient  state  of  prosperity  ami  civilization.  See 
Alexandria,  and  Sukz  (Canal  of).  —  Govt,  and  Laws. 
E.^  wht)se  history  commences  witli  tlie  histf>ry  of  civil¬ 
ized  man  ami  organized  government,  which  gave  laws 
to  the  ohi  world  and  art  to  the  Greeks,  after  being  for 
many  centuries  siibjectetl  to  foreign  masters,  became,  at 
length,  a  prov.  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Under  the 
Turkish  sw  ay  it  was  long  her  fate  to  suffer  that  worst 
kind  of  despotism  resulting  from  the  delegation  of  arbi¬ 
trary  pow'er  by  a  careless  tyrannical  master  to  a  scarcely 
responsible  servant.  Tlie  bold,  innovating  spirit  of  the 
first  imleprndeiit  ruler  of  A’.,  the  celebrateil  Mehemet 
Ali,  lias,  however,  introduced  several  reforms  into  the 
administrative  constitution  of  the  government,  which 
have  been  upon  the  whole  heneticial.  The  government 
of  ICgypf,  as  at  present  organized,  consists  of  — Ist,  an 
hereditary  Ihedive  (the  Arabic  equivalent  of  king,  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  annual  tribute  to  the  8ultaii,  of  $3,4-6.540) 
2>l,  his  deputy,  called  hikhya;  8d.  seven  councils  of 
state  ;  4tli.  governors  {nazir)  appointed  to  each  province. 
The  country  is  divided  into  3  great  provinces,  viz. :  — 
Sa'idy  or  Upper  E. ;  Vostani^  or  Middle  E.\  and  Bahari,OT 
Lower  E.  Those  prov.  are  again  divided  into  7  inten¬ 
dancies,  and  subdivided,  alter  the  French  system,  into 
dej).  and  arrondlssemenls.  In  other  reKjiects.  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  M'diemot  Ali  have  tried  to  imitate  the  forms  of 
governni(*nt  of  Imperial  France.  'J  he  Khedive,  or  Dasha, 
was,  w'itli  some  few  exceptions,  proprietor  of  all  the 
lami  of  E.  ;  and  he,  in  fact,  the  only  ciaisiderahle 
agriculturist,  manufacturer,  ami  trader  in  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  He  specified  the  employment  in  which  the  hulk 
of  the  population  shoidd  engage,  the  crops  or  jiro- 
diice  they  were  to  raise  or  furniah,  and  the  price  at 
w’hich,  when  produced,  they  were  to  <leliver  them  to 
his  agents.  It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the 
grinding  oppressiveness  of  tliis  system,  that  if  has  ma¬ 
terially  improved  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  But 
the  vice  of  the  system  is.  tliat  the  fellaha  (<  nltivator.s) 
reap  no  advantage  whatever  from  increase  of  production. 
Their  increased  labor.  instea«l  of  bringing  with  it  an  in. 
crease  iif  comfort,  hring.s  only  an  Increase  of  privation. 
Hence,  were  anything  to  occur  that  should  overthrow 
tlie  govt,  of  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  wliole 
fabric  wimld  fall  to  ]iieces  It  is  fon  ed.  factitious,  ami 
unnatural  ;  and  is  cerlainly  not  based  on  or  associated 
with  the  interests  or  affections  of  the  people  — Reveune. 
The  gross  ann  nal  n* venue  of  E ,  for  1 877.  w  as  $)3,.SK3,U(>0 
III  IS66,  tlie  cleficits  of  several  years  created  a  floating 
del't  of  Since  that  lime,  the  govt,  lias 

contrni'ted  different  loans  in  France  ami  England,  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  1N76.  the  total  imlilic  ileht  of  E. 
anioiiiited  to  $f01.06.5,no0.  —  ylrm^  mn/  Navy,  'l  lie  regu¬ 
lar  army  amounts  to  53,760.  {•apal»le  of  being  increased 
to  100,000  in  case  of  nceii.  The  navy,  in  1873,  comprised 
14  steamers;  the  commendal  marine,  in  1S72,  num¬ 
bered  585  vessels;  total,  59,874  tons.  The  Khedive 
Inus  the  command  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  —  Inhabitants. 
These  are  composed  of  four  different  races,  consisting 
of  Copts.  .A  rahs,  Turks,  and,  fill  1811.  Mamelukes.  'I'he 
Copts  are  the  original  rare,  ami  appear  to  be  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  most  ancient  inbabitant.s  of  Egj'pt.  mingled 
in  some  degree  with  Dersinns  and  Greeks.  The  Arabs 
are  tlie  descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  and  are 
now  the  most  numerous  inliahitants  of  Egypt.  The 
Turks  have  always  h»*en  establislied,  to  a  consiclerahle 
extent,  in  the  great  cities ;  and  the  Jews  are  also  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  commercial  cities,  and  are  opjircssed  and 
jierseciited,  tliongli  never  extirpated.  The  Mamelukes 
con^iste(l  of  Georgians  and  Circassian  slaves,  who,  under 
the  Fatimite  khalifs,  were  brought  into  llie  country, 
ami  being  intrusted  with  arms,  rose  against  their  mas¬ 
ters,  whom  tli«*y  massacred  or  expelled,  and  thus  as¬ 
sumed  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  which  they  transmitted 
to  new  hands  brought  into  the  country.  They  w<*re 
rather  the  plunderers  than  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  Their 
stn*ngth  being  broken  hy  the  defeats  experi<*nced  during 
the  invasion  of  th«*  French,  the  Paslui,  Mehemet  Ali, 
Conceived  a  jilan  for  thtdr  destruction  ;  and  having  in¬ 
vited  tiieir  chiefs  to  a  feast,  treacherously  massacred  the 
greater  part  of  them,  in  1811.  Those  who  escaped  fled 
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to  Tipper  Egypt,  and  were  finally  driven  to  wtablish 
themselves  at  Dongola.  The  comiih-xion  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  is  tawny,  and  as  we  proceed  southward,  they  be¬ 
come  darker,  until  those  near  Niihiu  are  alinoRf  hlai-k. 
They  are  generally  indolent  and  cowardly.  E.  had,  in 
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1877, 1,100  m.  of  R.U.  Pop.  est.  (1878):  Egypt  proper, 
6,5(X),000;  Nubia,  1,000,000;  Soudan  (annexed  in  1875), 
including  Parfoiir  ami  Harrar(see  p.  1173).  10.500.000. 
Total,  17,000,00(1.  'Mie  pop.  of  E.  proper  is  cliiefl v  made 
lip  of  Arabs  (Fellahs),  4,500.000;  Beilouins,  300,000; 
Turks,  10.000;  Copts,  600,000;  Nubians  and  Sondanees 
(chiefly  slaves),  40, ‘‘00:  Jews,  20  000;  various  foreign¬ 
ers,  9UJ)00.  Tlie  S.  limit  of  the  govt,  of  the  Kheilive  ex¬ 
tends  to  uhont  Lat  4°  55'  N.,  ami  from  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Occ-.n  to  beyond  Darfoiir,  1,800  m.  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  with  an  average  breadth  ot  350  m. 

{Hist.)  The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  Tlie  ancient  kings  governed  it  till  Canihyses 
became  master  of  it,  525  years  D.  c. ;  and  in  their  time 
all  those  wonderful  structures  were  raiseil,  and  works 
perfected,  which  we  cannot  behold  without  a.stonisli- 
ineiit.  Tliese  are  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  the  im¬ 
mense  grottos  of  the  Thehais.  the  obelisks,  temples, and 
pompous  palaces;  the  lake  Ma*ris.  and  the  vast  canals, 
wliich  served  both  for  trade  and  to  render  the  land 
fruitful.  The  country  continued  under  the  Persian  yoke 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  who,  hax  ing  con¬ 
quered  Persia,  built  the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Ptolemy,  tlie  son  of  Lagos,  323  years  B.  c. 
Ten  kings  of  that  name  sm  ceedeil  eacli  other,  till  Cle¬ 
opatra.  tlie  sister  of  the  last  IMolemy,  ascended  the 
throne;  when  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
continned  so  till  tlie  reign  of  Omar,  the  second  caliph 
of  the  snccessf»rs  of  Mahomet,  who  drove  out  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700  years.  When 
the  power  of  the  caliphs  declineil.  Saladin,  in  1171.  set 
up  the  order  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  u^^rped  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  ill  1250.  ami  extended  their  dominions  over 
a  great  part  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  .Arabia.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ICth  century,  Selim,  a  Turkish  em¬ 
peror,  conquered  it.  an<l  for  many  years  it  was  distracted 
l»y  th*' civil  wars  between  the  different  contending  beys, 
by  which  its  jirovinces  were  governed.  Tlie  famous 


Fig.  916. — ISMAEL  UAcnA,  (Late  Khedive  of  Egypt.) 
See  p.  134G. 


Ilassan  Ali,  tlie  Turkish  admiral,  gained  several  victo¬ 
ries  over  them  in  1786:  hut  though  he  repressed,  he 
could  not  totally  subdue  them.  The  French  invaded 
Egyi)t  in  1798,  under  General  Bonaparte,  ami  evacuated 
the  country  in  1802.  In  1811,  Meiiemet  AU  became 
master  of  Egypt  hy  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and,  under  his  sway,  it  progressed  rapidly  in  civinzuiion. 
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He  extended  its  boundaries,  even  into  Asia;  but,  in  1810, 
w;w  dispossosssed  of  his  Asiatic  conquests.  Tlie  treaty  <»f 
London,  in  18-H, confirmed  the  viceroyalty  of  A\.a.s  a’fief 
of  tlie  Ottoman  empire,  to  him  and  his  descemlants.  The 
independence  of  the  rulers  of  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  Imperial  firman  of  May  14,  1867,  es^allli^hing  the  di- 
lect  succession  of  the  descemiauts  of  Meheniet  Aii,  and 
giving  the  title  of  khedive,  or  king.  In  1878,  a  great 
change  was  made  in  the  govt,  of  E.  hy  the  surrender  to 
tlie  state,  by  the  Khedive,  of  his  viust  private  lunded 
proi>erty,  aht.  I,00<»,0(i0  acres,  accumulated  cliielly  with 
the  state  revenue,  and  tlie  appointing  uf  a  constitutional 
ministry,  with  an  Etiglisli  financier  us  Minister.  This 
ministry  wsvs  80»)n  summarily  dismissed  by  the  Khedive, 
who  m  turn  was  ileposed,  dune  26.  1876.  l»y  the  Sultan, 
through  the  influence  of  the  European  Powers,  Ismael 
Pasha  (ff.  V.  p,  lo46»  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Mahanimed 
Tewfik. —  C'Aie/  Towns.  Cairo  (cap.),  Alexandria,  Suez, 
Port  Said,  Damietta.  and  Kosetla.  See  Upper  K:  Its 
i/V*.,  Klunzinger,  (1878) ;  Etjypt  ax  U  ix,  McCoan 
(1878);  Ancient  E.^  Wilkinson  (new  cd,,  Lon.,  1877),  ed. 
by  Birch.  See,  also,  Alexandru, Cairo  Egyptian  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Nile,  Thebes,  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  Pyramids, 
illBROGLYPHlCS,  &C.,al80  p.  923. 

Eg'yptian  Arcliitectnr<*.  (tjip'shdn,)  n.  The 
arcliitectiire  of  Egypt  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  in 
its  colossal  iiroporiions,  massive  structure,  general  mag¬ 
nificence  and  grandeur  of  conception,  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  c<mntr3%  Assyria  alone  excepted.  Its  I 
leailing  characteristic  is  a  massive  solidity  that  seemsl 
to  have  destined  it  to  endure  for  all  time.  Its  type  was 
cavern  excavation.  When  we  consider  the  vast  period! 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  tlieir  erection,  the  pre- 
pervation  of  the  Egj  p- 
tian  monuments  of 
architecture,  in  many 
instances  so  perfect 
as  they  still  appear,  is 
calculated  to  excite 
our  surprise  and  ad¬ 
miration.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  subse¬ 
quent  history,  and  its 
geograjihical  s  u  r- 
rotindiiiKP-.  doubtless 
were'  favorable  to 
their  presi^rvution ; 
for  had  tlie  country 
received  as  successors 
to  its  early  inhabit¬ 
ants  a  pow-Tful  peo¬ 
ple, — if  rich  and  imlns- 
trioiiscities  had  arisen 
on  the  sites  of  the  i>l«I 
ones, — the  temples  of 
Egypt  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  used  as 
quarries,  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose; 
but  independent  of 
these  consi«lerations, 
the  materials  used  in 
tK«*ir  construction  and 
their  peculiar  form 
and  proportions  are  well  calculated  to  defy  the  toolhof 
time  and  the  hand  of  violence.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  E.  A.  tliat  yetremain  to  us,  and  whn  h  will  juobably 
endure  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  are  the  Pyramids  (q.r.) 
ami  the  monumejitiil  records  known  jus  obelisks  (7. v.) ; 
but  to  ascerfjiiji  the  eftici«*ncy  they  had  attjiiued  lii  this 
art,  we  must  go  to  tlie  temples  of  Karnac,  E<lfoTi,  Don-' 
derail,  and  that  of  Abou-Sambul,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  | 
rock,  as  well  as  the  architectural  remains  that  still  | 
exist  at  Thebes,  and  other  ancient  cities  of  Egvjit.  The 
Pyramids  are  buildings  of  great  solidity,  but  of  simple 


Fig.  918.  —  avenue  in  the  nRi;AT  h  all  of  columns  at 
KAKNAC,  (Thebes.) 

form.  They  are  built  on  a  square  base,  with  four  trian¬ 
gular  sides,  that  meet  in  a  common  apex.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  royal  mausoleums,  and  were  built  be¬ 


tween  1500  and  1000  B.  c.  The  obelisks  are  four-sided 
shafts  of  great  size,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal  top. 
They  are  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone,  and  aro 
elalionitely  carA-e<l  with  hieroglyphic-s.  The  temples 
Cover  a  great  space  of  ground,  and  stand  in  a  walled 
enclosure.  Before  the  temple  itself  there  is  Ji  large 
sipiaro  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade. 
Access  is  obtained  to  this  court  througli  a  doorway  of 
great  height,  flanked  on  each  side  by  quadrilateral  tow¬ 
ers,  diminisbing  in  size  as  they  approiich  the  top.  The 
doorway  and  sido-towers  aro  adorned  with  colossjil 
sculptured  figures,  and  in  some  cases  an  avenuo  of  fig¬ 
ures,  generally  sphinxes,  wjis  made,  leading  directly  to 
t)»o  door  wo  have  mentioned.  The  temple  itself  was 
generally  raised,  the  court  between  it  and  the  grand  en¬ 
trance  being  compose«l  of  a  series  of  brou«l  stejts,  ri^ing 
in  a  gradujil  slope.  These  stejis  led  to  a  magnificent 
hall  or  jiortico,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
court,  in  which  tliero  are  generally  si.x  rows  of  pillars. 
Aviiich  support  tlio  flat  and  massive  roof.  I'assing 
through  a  series  of  cliamhers,  each  narrower  than  tho 
one  before  it,  wo  gsiin  the  innermost  chamber,  or  slirine  ; 
in  which  tho  statue  of  tlie  divinity  was  placed,  to  whose 
worship  the  temple  was  dedic.ated.  Many  of  these  tetn- 
jiles  were  of  immense  size.  Tlie  lenglli  of  tho  temple 
Hi  Karnac  is  about  1,200  feet,  its  breadth  about  SCO  feet, 
and  its  greut  portico  or  hall  is  338  ft.  long  by  170  broad. 
Exceptijig  some  varieties  in  the  jilsices  of  their  temples, 
a  bumeiiess  of  character  an<i  uiiitormity  is  obscrvjible  in 
their  trouts,  their  general  forms,  and  the  details  of  their 
decorations.  Heaviness  seemed  to  be  synonymous  with 
strength,  height  witli  grandeur,  and  size  or  mass  with 
power.  Uniformity  of  plan  is  universal.  The  right  lino 
and  square  was  never  abandoned,  and  it  is  said  there 
exists  no  circular  monument  in  this  style.  Tho  columns, 
entablatures, and  mouldings  are  the  great  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  Egyptian  architecture,  in  a«ldition  to  the  marked 
peculiarity  that  their  doors  and  windows,  and  even  the 
buildings  themselves  present;  namely,  the  convergence 
of  the  bides;  so  that  the  brea<]th  at  the  base  is  greatly 
diminished  at  the  summit.  The  size  of  the  columns  is 
in  prop»»rtion  to  the  size  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  placed.  At  Karnac  tliey  are  9  aiut  11  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  All  are  ehiborately  sculptured.  The  shaft 
stamls  generally  on  a  circular  base,  and  sometimes  on  a 
base  tliJit  contracts  in  size  as  it  approaches  the  floor  of 
the  buililing,  instead  of  expanding  from  its  junction 
with  the  shaft,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  capitals  are 
Sometimes  bell-shaped,  and  adorned  with  lotus-leaves, 
while  others  are  square  in  form,  with  a  liuman  face 
sculptured  on  each  shle.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Deiiderah, 
this  capital  is  surmounteil  by  another,  also  quadrilateral 
in  shape,  and  enriched  with  carving.  The  entablature 
was  very  niJissive  and  heavy,  consisting  of  an  arcliitrave 
Biirmounted  by  a  bold  and  deeply-moulded  cornice,  the 
upper  part  of  wliich  projected  considerably  beyond  tlie 
face  of  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  roof  was  per¬ 
fectly  flat.  The  doorway.s  are  surrounded  by  a  fiat 
moulding,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  liiiUd  of 
great  depth.  Figures  attached  to  the  Avails  were  gen¬ 
erally  executed  in  alto-relievo,  like  those  that  flank  the 
doorways  of  the  Assyrian  palaces :  but  the  liieroglyphics 
and  representations  of  historical  events  were  cjirved  in 
low  relief,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  Egyptian  sculpture, 
known  as  cavn-reltexo.  (See  Cartouoh.)  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  pjiintings  ;  in  red,  blue,  green,  bbick, 
and  yellow  on  a  white  ground ;  gilding  was  also  used  as 
an  einbellishment,  and  the  sculptured  columns  and  ceil¬ 
ings  were  Jilso  painted.  Tlie  dwellings  of  the  Egyjitians 
seem  to  have  been  built  of  brick,  and  consisted  of  rooms 
ranged  around  a  central  court  platited  with  trees,  and 
having  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  They  were  sometimes 
two  ami  three  storie.s  high.  The  method  of  forming 
arched  doorways  and  vaulted  pnssjiges  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  was  seldom  resorted  to,  and  then  prin¬ 
cipally  in  tlie  construction  (»f  ttunbs.  In  the  construction 
of  their  edifices  there  mu.st  luive  been  considerable  me¬ 
chanical  knowioilge  employed,  for  some  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  W’ere  of  enormou.s  ilimensions.  The  walls  of 
some  of  their  temjiles  extend  to  the  tliickness  of  24  feet, 
and  tlie  walls  to  the  pi  incipal  entrance  of  the  gate  at 
'I'hebes  are  at  their  hase  not  les.s  than  fifty  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  stones  are  all  squared  inside,  as  well  as  on 
the  external  face  ;  noruhble  w'«irk  is  to  be  seen  —  another 
cause  of  tho  snrjirising  durahility  of  tlieir  monuments. 

mills,  in  Missouri^  a  post-office  of  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  CO. 

E'^rypt  mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  n  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Eh.  fwbrj.  Benoting  inquiry,  or  slight  surprise;  eigb. 
See  Eigh. 

E'hiiij^on,  a  towm  of  Wurtemborg.  on  the  Danube,  10 
in.  from  Ulm.  Manuf.  Chiefly  cotton  gooils.  7*o/».  4.()00. 

Ehn^ing'eii.  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  15  m.  from  Stutt¬ 
gart  ;  pop.  7,000. 

Elireiiber;;:,  Christian  Gottfried,  (air'en-bairg,)  a 
distinguished  German  microscopist  ami  naturalist,  who 
made  several  scientific  expeditions  info  various  {>arts  of 
the  globe,  among  which  may  be  noticed  one  with  Hum¬ 
boldt  into  tho  Ural,  and  also  the  Altai  Mountains.  He 
wrote  largely  on  his  lavorito  pursuits,  and  investigated 
the  fossil  forms  of  microscopic  organic  beings  witli  suc¬ 
cess.  B.  at  DHitsch,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  1795.  D.  1876. 

Ell renbreit.stein,(Gfr'cn-6n7eVf«e.)  See Corlentz. 

Elirotia'cea*.  n.  ;7.  {Bot)  An  order  of  plants, alliance 
Eclu'ules.  Diag.  Hegular  symmetrical  flowers;  6  sta¬ 
mens:  4  confluent  nuts;  a  naked  stigimt,  and  circinate 
inflorescence.  —  They  are  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  herbaceous 
plants,  only  separated  from  the  Boraginaceer,  q  v.,hy 
their  concrete  carpels,  and  the  presence  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  albumen.  Most  of  them  are  tro])ical  trees  or 
shrubs.  Some  Ehretians  bear  eatable  drupers;  and  tho 
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Fig.  917. —  STATUE  GO  feet  high. 
(Temple  of  Abou-Sambul.; 
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delicious  odor  of  the  Pennian  Heliotrope  is  known  to 
everybody.  There  are  267  species  in  14  genera. 

E'IukI,  a  judge  of  Israel,  who  slew'  Eglan,  king  of  Moab. 

E.  B..  an  jibbreviation  for  East  Indies. 

Eicli  horn.  Johann  Gottfried,  (j74f’'^orn,)aGerman  pro- 
fessor^of  Oriental  au<i  Biblical  Literature  in  tlie  univer¬ 
sity  of  Gottingen,  B,  1752,  at  Dorrenziminern.  He  filled 
several  important  posts,  and  in  1819  wa.s  appointed  privy 
councillor  of  justice  for  (lie  kingdom  of  Hanover.  His 
writings,  illustrative  of  tlrieiitai  litenitun*,  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  iirociirod  for  him  a  reputation  of  being  among 
the  most  learned  and  distinguisheil  scholars  of  Germany. 

I).  1827. 

EirhKtadt*  (ike'stat,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Alt- 
luiihl,  30  m,  from  Augsburg.  Ma?iuf.  Woollens,  Ac. 
J’op.  8,478. 

Ei'dor,  or  Eidor-duck,  n.  [Ger.  cider.]  {Zool.)  Sc« 
SOMATLRIA. 

Eidcr^  a  river  of  Denmark,  forming  the  boundary-lin® 
between  Schleswig  on  the  N.,  and  Holstein  on  the  S. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Kendsburg,  and  enters  the 
North  Sea  at  Fbnuing,  altrr  a  course  of  abt.  90  m. 

Ei'dor-dowii,  n.  Tlie  soft  and  light  down  of  the  eider- 
duck.  See  SOMATEPIA. 

Ei'dogTaph.  m  [Gr.cidos,  form,  and /7ra;;/t5,  to  write.] 
An  instrument  to  copy  drawings  or  designs. 

Eidoura'iiioii,  n.  [Gr.  eidos,  form,  and  ouranion^ 
heaven.]  A  represenbition  of  the  heavens. 

Ei^h.  {dll,)  inteij.  An  expression  of  sudden  delight. 

Ei§5'ht,  («f,)  o.  [Sax.  eahta;  Gcr.  acid;  0.  Ger.  ahto; 
Icel.af/a;  Dan. aaffc;  Goth. a/i'aw;  Lat. oc/o;  Qv.olio; 
Sansk.  a.s7ifan ;  hasht ;  Hind. Twice  four; 

seven  and  one. 

Ei^ht  Itrotliers.  fislos  of.)  See  Babelmandeb. 

Eisrli  'toon,  a.  [A.S.  ealda,  and  tyn,  ten  ]  Eight  and 
ten  united;  twice  nine. 

— n.  A  mark  noting  eighteen  units,  as  xviii. 

Ei^h'tooniiio.  n,  [Eighteen,  and  last  syllable  of  Lat. 
(b'cimo.]  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book,  m  which  a  sheet 
is  folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 

Eig'h^tooiith,  a.  Next  in  order  after  the  seventeenth; 
noting  one  of  eighteen  parts  into  which  anything  is 
dividi'd. 

— 71.  (Mas.)  An  interval  comprising  two  octaves  and  a 
fourth;  the  replicate  of  the  eleventh.  —  Miore. 

EijglltOOii  ]tIilo,  in  *8.  Carolina,  a  P.  0-  of  Pickens  dist 

Ei^'litooii  Mile  C’rooU,  in  S.  Carolma,  enters  the 
Kiowee  a  few  m.  S.W.  of  Pendleton. 

Eij^llt  -foil,  n.  (Ilor.)  A  grass  having  eight  leaves, 
as  the  trefoil  has  three.  It  is  used  as  a  difference  of  tho 
9th  brancli  of  a  family. 

Ei^tlt'fold,  a.  Eight  times  the  number  or  quantity. 

Eig'lltll,  tt.  Noting  the  number  eight;  tue  ordinal  of 
eight. 

— n.  (Mus.)  The  interval  between  a  note  and  its  octave i 
an  interval  of  seven  conjunct  decrees,  that  is,  of  five 
tones  and  two  semitones., —  The  eighth  force  of  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale.  —  Woi'cester. 

Eift'litli'ly,  adv.  In  the  eighth  place. 

Ei^li'tieth,  a.  The  eighth  tenth;  next  in  order  to  the 
seventy-ninth. 

Ei$;'lit  Mile,  in  Trfscou.'?in,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Ei^ilit'  -score,  a.  and  7i.  Light  times  twenty ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty. 

Eig’ll'ty,  a.  and  n.  [Sax.  ca/ifa-fi^.]  Eight  times  ten; 
tonrscore. 

Eigne,  (d'ne,)  n.  [Fr.  ain4.'\  An  old  legjil  word  for 
ebb'st,  or  first-born. 

Ei'kon,  n.  [Gr.  ^Aron,  statue.]  (Sculp.)  An  image; 
a  statue. 

Ei'lenburg«  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  Sax¬ 
ony,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  tlie  Liver  Mulde,  26  rn. 
E.N.E.  of  Merseburg.  It  is  reached  by  two  bridges, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches.  Manuf.  Calic(», 
woollen  yarn,  tobacco,  starch,  vinegar,  aud  brandy. 
Pop.  11,428. 

Eim'beek,  or  Ein'beek,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
lime,  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Hanover.  It  was,  in  tlic  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  a  place  of  great  importance.  J^'p.  5,600. 

Ei'ineo,  one  of  tlie  Society  Islands,  in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  17°  30'  S.,  Lon.  1.-0°  10'  W.,  about  30  m.  W.N.W.  of 
'rahiti.  It  measures  9  m.  by  6.  J*op.  about  1,200. 

Ei'rie,  Tz.  See  Aerie. 

Eisenach,  (r.«e//-a/.-,)  atown  of  Germany,  Sax  e-Weimar, 
45  m.  W  .  from  M  eimar.  Ma7iuf  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods,  meerschaum  pipe-bowls,  csirpets,  Ac.  J*op. 
12,000.  —  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  castle  of  'VVartburg, 
formerlv  the  residence  of  the  bmdgraves  of  Thuringia. 
Belwe(#i  1521  and  1522  Luther  passed  ten  months' im¬ 
prisonment  in  this  abode,  under  the  friendly  arrest  of 
tho  elector  of  Saxony,  and  called  it  his  “  Patinos.’' 

EiMCiiber^s^*  {T'se7i-liairg.)  a  town  ot  Germany,  duchy 
of  Saxc-Altenburg,  26m.  E.  of  Weimar.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens  and  porcelain.  Po]).  6,211. 

Eisenstadt,  a  five  town  of  E.  Hungary,  12  m.  N.N  W. 
of  Oedanburg.  In  the  suburbs  is  a  conservatory,  on© 
of  the  largest  in  Europe,  containing  70,00U  specimens 
of  exotic  plants,  /bp.  6,434. 

Eisleben,  (Ise'k-ben,)  Ji  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  24  ni. 
from  .Merseburg.  Manuf.  Linen  goods,  and  in  its  viem- 
ity  are  silver  and  copper  mines.  Pop.  about  11,072. 
Here  Martin  Luther  wa.s  born  in  1483,  and  here  he  died 
in  1546.  The  pulpit  in  which  he  preached  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew. 

£isteddro<K  (i-steth'vnd.)  [W.  eidedd,  to  sit.]  {Eng. 
Jlist.)  A  name  applied  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Welsh 
bards  and  minstrels,  who  anciently  formed  an  hereditary 
order.  These  meetings  were  forbidden  by  Edwrrd  I.  at 
the  conquest  of  Wales,  but  they  were  renewed  by  Henry 
VII.,  wlio  was  of  Welsh  origin.  They  have  been  again  re- 

!  vived  during  the  present  century, and  E.  are  held  period- 
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ically  at  v.irioiis  ^y(•lsh  towns  in  euccossion,  at  which 
prizes  are  jiwar(ie«l  lor  pruticieiicy  in  the  eUh  tongue, 
and  for  poems  in  that  language,  uiid  playing  on  the 
harp. 

Ei'flier,  u,  or  pron.  [Sax.  (tgther ;  Gcr.jed^r;  Fris. 
ctVer,  aidfr;  Sans,  itara,  the  other,  generally.]  One  or 
another  of  any  nuiuher;  one  of  two;  each;  ev^t'y  one, 
separately  cunsi<lered. 

—conj.  Or;  as,  rither  tliis  or  that. 

Eja<*'ulate«  r.  a.  [Liit.  ejacidor,  ejaculatus^e,  er,  and 
Jacuhry  from  jaculuiHy  a  dart,  from  jucio,  to  tliyow  or 
cast.]  To  utter  briefly  and  suddenly,  as  a  short  prayer, 
a  cry,  &c. 

Ejacula  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  ^aculatin.]  The 
uttering  of  a  short,  sudden  expression,  cry,  or  prayer. 

EJac'iilatory,  a.  [h'r.  rjacutatoirf..]  Suddenly  darted 
out;  uttered  in  short  sentences;  as,  ^aculatory  prayer. 

Ejects  V.  a.  [Lit  «yVc<o,  fjectum  —  ex,  aud  Jacio,  to 
throw  or  cast.]  To  thrust  out,  as  from  a  place  enclosed 
or  confined.  —  To  discharge;  to  evacuate. —  To  dismiss 
from  an  office;  to  turn  out;  to  dispossess  of  land  or  es¬ 
tate:  to  drive  away;  to  expel ;  to  reject;  to  banish. 

EJec'tion,  n.  [LaX.  ejectio.]  Act  of  casting  out ;  expul¬ 
sion.  —  Dismission  from  office;  dispo8s(.*ssiou.  —  Evacua¬ 
tion  :  vomiting,  &c. 

EJeot'ineiit,  n.  A  casting  out;  a  dispossession. 

{Law.)  A  writ  or  action  which  lies  for  the  recovery 
of  possession  of  land  fr»uu  which  the  ow’uer  has  been 
ejected,  and  for  trial  of  title. 

EJeet'or,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  {Law.)  One  who  ejects  or  dis¬ 
possesses  another  of  his  land. 

EJii54'doin  ;;'eiie>is.  [Lit.]  Of  the  same  kind. 

Ekurerinobiir^,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of 
Derm,  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Ural  chain,  on  the  Iset, 
and  in  the  line  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Derm  to 
Tobolsk ;  pop.  15,000. 

Ekut'orinoilt^r,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  country 
of  the  Cos.siicks  of  the  Black  Sea,  (in  the  Kuban,  Lat. 
45°  ;V  N.,  Lon.  dJ®  E. ;  pop.  about  10,000. 

Ekal'oriiio;;^}^!*  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  S.  of 
Russia,  govt,  of  Caucasus,  on  the  Terek,  Lat.  43°  40'  N., 
Lon.  4-4°  3'  E. ;  pop.  0,000. 

Ekat'oriiiOHlav,  a  fortified  town  of  S.  Russia,  cap. 
of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  2.'i0  m.  N  K.  from  Dde.«*8a;  Lat.  48°  37'  N.,  Lon. 
35°  5'  E.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  niineri  palace,  formerly  the 
residence  of  I’rince  Dotemkin.  I^}p.  15,000. 

Eke,  r.  a.  [Sax.  ec/n,  (vcaa,  to  increase,  to  add;  Lit. 
awj^o;  Or.  ai4.ro,  a«jr/iiio.J  To  increase;  to  augment; 
to  enlarge;  to  ad<l  to;  to  supply  whit  is  wanted;  to 
enlarge  by  addition;  to  lengthen;  to  prolong. 

— [Sax.  eac;  Ger.  aucli.\  In  addition;  also;  like¬ 
wise. 

— n.  An  addition,  (r.) 

Eke'ber;4ito,  n.  {}fin.)  A  massive  and  sub-fibrous 
variety  of  scapoljtc.  —  Dana.  I 

£1,  [lleb.,  strength.)  One  of  the  names  of  God,  especially 
in  poetry  (On.  xxxiii.  18-20).  It  is  very  often  found 
in  projier  names,  lus  Bethel,  Daniel,  Elijah,  &c.  Eloi,  like 
Eli,  means  “  iny  God.” 

E'Ia,  n.  Formerly  the  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido; 
.since  proverbiallv  applied  to  any  liyperbolical  saying. 

EL%.  in  lUinnis^  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Elab  orate,  w  a.  [Lat.  elaboro,  rlaboratm — cx,  and 
iaboro,  to  labor,  q.  I’.J  To  lalnir  on  ;  to  take  pains  with; 
to  work  out ;  to  produce  with  labor ;  to  improve  or  refine 
by  successive  operations. 

— a.  [Lit.  elaborafns.]  Wrought  with  labor;  finished 
with  great  diligence;  executed  with  exactness  ;  labored  ; 
studied;  high-wrouglit. 

Elab'orateU,  p.  a.  Produced  wMth  labor  or  study; 
improved. 

Elab'orately,  ade.  In  an  elaborate  manner;  with 
great  labor  or  study.  I 

Elab'oratiMiOSH,  n.  Quality  of  being  elaborate,  or 
wTought  with  great  labor.  ' 

Elabora'tiou,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  elaboratin."]  .Act  I 
of  elaborating ;  improvement  or  refinement  by  succes¬ 
sive  operations. 

{Dhydol.)  The  various  changes  which  substances 
undergo  in  the  acts  of  (assimilation  in  animals  and  vegt*- 
tahles. 

Elab'orati VO,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  elaborate; 
working  out  liy  sucossive  jirocesses  jiini  witli  care  ;  de¬ 
veloping  and  carefully  finishing  step  hybtep;  us,  **  the 
f>lahorative  faculty.”  —  Wdl/.'ster. 

Elab'orator,  n.  One  who  elaborates. 

Ekoa^iia'corp,  n.  [Gr.  ebU  t,  the  olive,  and  agnns, 
chaste,  the  trees  having  a  resemblance  to  th^  <divo.j 
{Bot.)  The  Oleaster  family,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alliance 
Ainrntales. —  Di.iO.  1-celled  ovary,  a  simple  ascending 
ovule,  an  inferior  radicle,  and  flowers  occa.sionally  ]>er- 
fect  or  scattered.  They  are  trees  or  shnihs,  usually 
covered  with  a  leprous  scurf.  Leaves  alternate  oropp(V 
site,  entire,  without  stipules.  Fhiwers  a.xillary,  dioe¬ 
cious,  rarely  perfect.  Sterile  flowers,  calyx  4-parted, 
stamens  3,  4,  or  8,  sessile,  anthers  2-celled.  Fertile 
flowers,  calyx  free,  tubular,  persistent,  limb  entire  or 
2-1-toothed.  Ovary  siinpb*,  1-celled.  Ovule  solitary, 
stipitate.  Stigmas  simple  siiluilate,  glandular.  Fruit  a 
chenium,  crustaceons,  eiii  lo.sed  witliin  the  calyx,  which 
becomes  siicculeutand  b.iccato  Seerls  ascending.  Em¬ 
bryo  straight,  in  thin,  fleshy  albumen.  Tliis  family  is 
found  in  every  part  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  hut  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  S.  of  the  equator.  £.  includes  4  genera 
and  30  species. — The  fruits  of  several  species  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  gen.  Elfpagnus,  q.  v. 

ElsPAj^nuM,  n.  {Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  ord. 
Elfeagnacr(B.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  cultivated  for 
their  silvery  foliage.  E.  argenta,  the  silver-leaved 
Oleaster,  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  reddish  branches,] 


and  small,  roundish-ovate  cartilaginous  drupes,  found 
in  Missouri,  Ac.  E.  an- 
gustifoUa,  tlie  Narrow- 
leaved  Oleaster,  is  a  tree 
of  middle  size  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  cultivated  for  its 
beautiful  foliage  and  fine 
fruit,  which,  when  dried, 
resembles  an  oblong  plum, 
with  a  reddish  skin,  and  a 
flavor  similar  to  that  of  a 
date. 

Ela^'is,  n.  {Bot.)  Same  as 
Elais.  q.  i*. 

£lu*ocar'pu!9«  n.  [Gr. 

elaia.vu  olive,  and  carpos, 
fruit. J  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Tiliaa(?.  The 
Molucca  berries,  which  are 
frequently  made  into  neck¬ 
laces  it)  India,  are  oL 
tained  from  the  species 
E.  srrratus.  The  otiter 
portion  of  the  fruit  is 
pulpy,  but  the  under-  919.  —  oleaster. 

carp  is  hard,  bony,  and  (if.  angusti/olia.) 

beautifully  furrowed.  'Die 

jmlp  is  carefully  removed  from  the  berries  when  they 
I  are  used  as  beads. 

,  EI«e<Mlcii'4lron«  n.  [Gr.  eJaia,  olive-tree,  and  dendron, 
j  tree.)  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cflastracrtz 
'  El«l*'oli te,  n.  [Fr.  elcolith*',  troxn  Gr.  olivcHiil, 

and  lithoSy  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  massive  variety  of  ue- 
phaline. 

Ela^i'nk'alia^,  orllBuooABALCS,  a  Roman  emneror,  b.  at 
Emesa,  204^a.  d.  liis  real  name  was  Varins  Avitns  Bas- 
siaiius,  but  having,  when  a  mere  child,  been  appointed 
higli-prie.st  of  the  Syro-Dhcenician  sun-god  ElagabaL  he 
a.s.suined  the  name  of  that  deity.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  cousin  Caracalla,  E.  wa.s  proclaimed  emperor  by 
tlie  soldiers,  in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
M.icrinus,  who  had  b(*cume  obnoxious  to  the  troo]i8 
from  the  severity  of  his  discipline.  The  rivals  met  in 
battle  at  Antioch  in  21S  a.  D.  .Macrinus  was  defeated, 
ami  E.  quietly  assumt*d  the  purple,  llis  reign,  wliich 
lasted  rather  more  tlian  tiiree  years  and  nine  months, 
was  infanions  for  tlie  nearly  unparalleled  debaucheries  of 
every  kind  in  which  he  indulged.  He  was  murdered  in 
an  insurrection  of  the  Dneturians  iti  222  a.  n.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  Severus. 

Elah,  a  valley  in  which  David  slow  G<diath.  — The  son 
and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  <»1  Israel,  B.  C.  926.  After 
reigning  tw’o  year.s,  he  was  slain,  while  intoxicated,  by 
Ziniri,  one  of  his  uflicers,  who  succeeded  him  as  king. 

Elaiil'ic  .loicU  n.  (CV<em.)  An  acid  derived  from 
eiaidincand  potassa. 

Ela'iciiiio,  71.  [Gr.  c/atoTi,  oil.]  {(*bem.)  A  fatty  matter 
pi  otluced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils, 
particularly  castor-oil.  —  P.  i'ye. 

Ela'is„  71.  [Or.  elaiouy  oil.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
ord.  Palmact'o:.  The  two  species  E.  guiiie*'nsis  ami 
wrlnnocorca  are  the  Guinea  oil-palms,  from  the  fruit  of 
W'hich  the  vegetable  butter  called  palm-oil  is  extracteil. 
The  fruits  are  drupaceous,  and  the  oil  is  found  in  tlie 
sarcocarp.  It  is  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  color,  and  in 
Europe  it  is  extensively  used  in  tlie  manufacture  (d‘ 
candles  and  soaj).  In  Africa  it  is  u?>od  as  foo(i  by  the 
natives.  Being  emollient,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  an  embrocation  to  sjiasms  and  bruises.  The 
hard  stony  putamcn  of  Die  same  fruits  yields  a  limpid 
oil.  Dalm  wine  ina}*  be  prepared  from  the  juice  wiiich 
flows  from  the  wounded  spaihes  of  the  tw’o  palms. 

E'lain.  (  Script.)  The  region  afterwards  known  as  Persia. 
It  w'as  called  Elarn  after  a  son  of  8hem  X.  22). 

E'laiii«  in  Pcnn'ijlrania,  a  post-ottice  of  Delaware  co. 

Elaii<*e',  i\  a.  [Fr.  ctanccr.j  To  throw'  out ;  to  shoot 
out ;  to  dart. 

E'laii<l,  71.  (Zool.)  This  animal.  Antelope  areas,  con- 
I  siderably  tlie  largest  of  all  tlie  antelopes,  is  know'n  by 
several  diflerent  names;  —  tlie  Impoofoo,  Eland,  Capo 
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{Antelope  oreae.) 

elk.  Canna.  or  Bastard  elaml,  being  among  tho  many 
terms  applied  to  it.  Tho  ordinary  E.  is  a  large,  heavy 
animal,  weighing,  at  full  growth,  from  7  cwt.  to  9  cwt. ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  rule  among  antelopes  in  general,  is 
prone  to  bo  fut.  Its  usual  size  is  that  of  a  full-grown 
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hoi^e,  measuring  genenilly  a  little  more  than  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  standing  full  five  feet  at  Die  shoulder. 
The  horns  of  tho  male  are  ihb  k  ami  heavy,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  They  are  struiglit  till  they 
arrive  at  about  three  inches  from  the  tips,  w  here  they 
bend  outwards.  'Diey  are  also  sunuuiuled  by  a  thick 
spiral  w'lvatli,  which  becomes  indistinct  at  the  points. 
Tho  horns  of  the  female  eland  are  longer  and  smaller, 
and  the  spiral  wreath  is  often  absent.  In  both  sexes 
the  iiead  is  long  and  pointed,  the  ears  large,  the  neck 
thick,  and  in  front  of  the  chest  is  a  loose  hanging  skin 
or  dewlap,  with  a  border  of  long  hair  on  its  margin.  A 
eliort  erect  mane  of  dark  brow  n  liair  runs  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  forehead  to  Die  root  of  tho  tail.  This  mane 
is  directed  backwards  along  the  spine,  but  is  reversed 
on  the  neck.  The  tail  is  more  than  two  feet  long,  and 
terminates  in  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair.  The  flesh  of 
the  E.y  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  is  superior  to  beef. 

Ela'iillJ««  71.  {Zoijl.)  A  genus  of  birils,  order  PalconidfBy 
distinguished  by  having  the  wings  long  and  pointed, 
and  the  tail  not  forked.  The  AVliite-tailed  Hawk,  E. 
Uucarus,  inhabits  S.  America,  and  is  also  found  in  our 
AVestern  and  Southern  States. 

Elapse',  r.  ti.  [Lat.  elahory  elapsns — e.  ex,  and  labor, 
lapsus,  to  fall,  slip,  or  slide.  See  Lapse.]  To  fall  or 
slip  out;  to  slide  away  ;  to  slip  or  glide  away;  to  pass 
away  silently,  as  time. 

Ela'<iiieate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  elaqneare.  elaqwatum,  from  c, 
out,  and  bopiearey  to  ensnare,  entangle,  from  laqueiu 
noose,  snare.]  To  diseiitutigle. 

Elai^'tic.  a.  [Fr.  {.lastique ;  It.  elasfico ;  Sp.  elasticOy 
from  ar,  elastic,  springy,  springing.]  Springing  back 
when  driven  or  forced  out  of  its  position  or  slmpe  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  pow’or  of  returning  to  or  recovering  tlie  form 
from  w  hich  it  is  i»ent,  extended,  depressed,  or  distorted; 
rebounding;  flying  back. 

EluM  lL'ally.  adv.  In  an  elastic  manner;  by  an  elas¬ 
tic  power  ;  with  a  spring. 

Elas'tic  4«um.  7i.  Same  an  India-rubber,  q.  r. 

Eiusitic'ity*  ti.  [Fr.  {lasticitC ;  Sp.  elasticidad;  It. 
elasticita.)  State  or  property  of  being  elastic;  the  iu- 
liereiit  iiroperly  of  certain  bodies,  by  which  they  re¬ 
cover  their  Joriner  figure  or  state,  after  external  prt'S- 
sure,  tension,  or  distortion.  E.  is  only  perfect  when 
tho  body  recovers  exactly  its  primitive  form  alter  the 
force  to  w  hich  it  has  been  subjected  has  been  removed, 
and  that  in  the  same  time  as  was  re<|uired  f«*r  the  force 
to  produce  tho  alteration.  This  is,  however,  a  quality 
not  strictly  found  ill  nature.  Aeriform  fluids  or  gases 
approach  nearer  to  perfect  E.  than  nnj’  other  substance. 

Ela^'liciieKM.  71.  Quality  of  being  elastic;  elasticity. 

Elato'<,  a.  [Lat.  elatuSy  from  effero.  See  the  verb.] 
High, raised,  elevated  in  mind;  flushed, as  with  success; 
puffed  up  ;  lianghty;  swelling. 

— 1\  a.  [Lit.  effe.ro,  elatu.'i  —  e.ex,  and  /erOy  lotus,  to  bear 
or  carry.]  To  exalt ;  to  raise  or  swell,  as  the  mind  or 
Bidrits;  to  elevate  with  succc'ss;  to  putt'  up;  to  make 
prot!d. 

Elal'o^lly,  adv.  With  elation. 

Elat  o<lllo.s»t.  77.  State  of  being  elated. 

Elat'or,  77.  That  which  ele\ate8. 

— [From  Gr.  c/ay7n.t77,  to  drive.]  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  Elate- 
rider. 

{Bot.)  An  elastic,  spiral  filament. 

Elalor'io',  n.  {Cheiu.)  The  active  principle  of  elate- 
rinm. 

Elater'idte,  n.pl.  {Zodl.)  A  family  of  coleopterous  in¬ 
sects.  Tliey  have  a  narrow,  ebmgati'd  bcaly ;  the  lH*ad 
is,  in  almost  all  cases,  inserted  deeply  into  the  thorax  ; 
a  strong  siiiiie  on  the  iindi'i*  jmrt  of  the  thorax  at  its 
bstse,  fits  into  a  groove  ;  the  legs  are  short,  and  rather 
slender.  They  are  generally  found  upon  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  plants,  which  are  their  food.  When  disturbed, 
they  fold  their  legs  and  antenna?  close  to  the  body,  and 
let  themselves  drop  to  the  ground.  If  they  fall  on 
their  back,  or  are  jdaced  on  it,  the  shortness  of  their 
legs  incapacitates  tliem  for  obtaining  another  position 
by  the  means  common  to  other  insects;  but  they  are 
enabled  to  do  so  by  a  violent  muscular  exertion,  arch¬ 
ing  the  body  a  little,  and  suddenly  straightening  it 
again,  so  that  they  fling  themselves  into  the  air  with  a 
jerk  and  a  click.  Hence  the  names  Click-beetle  (</.  r.), 
and  Skip-jack. 

Elat  orito,  71.  Mineral  caoutchouc,  an  elastic  variety 
of  bitumen. 

Elate'riiiin,  n.  [Gr.  elaterioSy  driving  away.]  See 
Ecbalh'M. 

{B<d.)  Same  as  Coccus,  q.  v. 

E'lalh.  [Ileb.,  “kind,”  “strength,”  or  “an  oak.”]  A 
tow  n  of  Arabia,  on  tho  E.  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Elalina'4*OiP.  77.  [Gr.  elatty  a  fir;  the  haves  re8**ro- 
bling  those  of  the  fir-tree. J  {Bot.)  The  Water  pepper 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Euiales.  Di.\o. 
With  a  many-seeded  fruit,  which  is  finally  ujiocarpous, 
and  polypetahms  flowers.  The  flow  ers  are  small  and 
axillary;  sepals  and  petals  3-5 ;  the  latter,  ns  well  as 
the  stamens,  being  bypogynous.  The  fruit  is  capsular, 
3-5-celled;  the  placentatioii  axile.  The  styles  J1--5; 
stigmas  capitate.  The  seeds  are  numerous  and  exalbu- 
minous.  'The  plants  of  this  small  order  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  gcmTally  considered 
acrid.  The  order  includes  6  genera  and  22  sjieeies. 

El'aline^  77.  {Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  order 

ElativaceeTy  q.  v. 

Ela'tiou.  77.  [Lat.  e.latio.']  An  inflation  or  elevation 
of  mind  proceeiling  from  self-approbation  ;  self-esteem, 
vanity,  or  priile,  resulting  from  success;  lianghtiness ; 
pride  of  prosperity. 

El  ba*  [Lat.  lira;  Gr.  .^thalia.)  A  small  island  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  with  several  much  smaller 
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(sit's,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Piomhino.  The 
isianil  of  Klb.i  is  IS  in.  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  witUh 
varying  from  2}/^  to  12  ni.  in  its  widest  part.  Tlie 
iMoiintainous  districts  of  the  islarni  yiedd  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  superior  iron,  marble,  loadstones,  and  alum,  be¬ 
sides  wines  and  fruits.  On  the  first  abdication  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  ISld,  Elba  w;is  as.signed  to  him  as  a  resi«lence 
and  empire.  Here  ho  accordingly  tot>k  up  his  residence, 
in  the  month  of  May;  and  ten  moutlis  after,  February 
26,  1815,  he  secretly  left  the  island,  and,  landing  in 
France,  commen  ed  that  brief  and  final  career  known 
in  liistory  as  the  Hundred  Days.  Elba  was  a  place  of 
celebrity  in  the  time  of  tlie  Komans,  and  famed  then, 
as  now,  for  its  yield  of  iron. 

Elba,  in  Alabama,  a  jioat- village,  cap.  of  Coffee  co.,  on 
Pea  River,  abt.  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

El'ba,  in  IJlinnis.  a  post-office  of  Gallatin  co. 

—  A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  P"P‘  abt.  1,200. 

ETbik.,  in  Mich.,  a  townshiji  of  Gratiot  co. ;  pop.  aht.  200. 

—  .K  township  of  Lapeer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

Erbawn  d/i«iW’soia. a  post-village  and  township  of  Wi¬ 
nona  co.,  on  the  Minneska  Liver,  abt.  20  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Winona;  pop.  of  township  about  duO. 

Elba.  in  I’ork.  a  village  of  Kssex  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Elizabethtown. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N. 
of  Batavii:  pop.  al*t.  2,000. 

El  ba,  ill  irtsc'/nsirt,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop.  about 
2,500. 

Elbe,  (elk.)^  river  of  Germany,  rising  amid  the  moun- 
tiiins  called  the  Kiesengebirge,  between  Silesia  ami  B(t- 
liemia,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles,  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean  abt.  70  m.  below  H  iinburg.  At 
its  mouth  it  is  Id  m.  wide,  and  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Oder  and  Trave,  an  affluent  of  the  Baltic. 

El'bt'rfel^l,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  dist.  DiUsel- 
dorf,  on  the  Wiipper.  Mantr/.  Silk,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics,  velvet,  lace,  ribbons,  Sn\.  and  is  noted  for  tlie 
dyeing  of  Turkey-red.  ibp.,  1876,  S0,.‘>sy  Ailjoining 
A’,,  by  a  bridge,  is  Hurmen.  also  a  great  manufacturing 

,,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  noted  tor  its  ribbons,  for 
wiiich  it  is  the  most  important  mart  in  Europe.  7bp., 
1876,  86,504. 

El'bert,  in  Ge.ovgia.d.n  E.X.E.  co. ;  area,  about  514  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Broad  and  Savannah  rivers  ( which  latter 
separates  it  from  S.  Garolint).  and  B*averdam,  Coldwa- 
ter,  and  Cedar  creeks.  Sw'fice..,  hilly;  soi^  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Elberton.  D>p.  about  12,000. 

El'bertoii,  in  (D.trya.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Elbert  co., 
about  78  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Elbeiif,  {d'bsir^f.)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Seine  lu- 
ferieuro,  on  tlie  S  drie.  E.  lias  been  long  celel>rated  for 
its  woollen  in  inufactures,  and  i.s  at  the  present  time  the 
principal  seat  of  th  it  brandi  of  industry  in  France,  the 
annual  production  being  estimated  at  100,000  pieces, 
valued  at  $15,000,0 10.  Pop.  22,766. 

£rbili;4;,a  river  ri.sing  in  the  lake  of  Dronsen,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Fris  lio  Half,  a  large  inlet  in  the  Baltic. 

Elbin^^a  triiilin^-towii  of  Kost  Pru-isia,  on  tlio  river  EI- 
bing,  iia  m.  from  Dant/.ig.  lU  streets  are  narrow,  ami  tlie 
houses  loft.v.  The  chief  biiililiu);s  are  several  Protestant 
churches,  a  public  librar.v,  several  charitable  institutions, 
and  a  house  of  in  lustry,  foumled  by  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Cowle,  in  which  ADO  children  are  educated. 
Mimif.  Woollens,  vitriol,  oil,  salMdoth,  tobacco,  sugar, 
starch,  soai),  ami  chicory.  Pop.  25,00). 

£l'l>lil*sviliB.  in  P.omxf/Ipimii,  a  P.  0.  of  Bedford  co. 

Elboeiif,  llF.ttE  DE  hoRRvi.NE,  Marejuis  of,  the 

7th  son  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Cuise,  i>.  in  156*>.  —  Cliarles, 
his  granilson,  who  died  in  1657,  married  iirst  Catharine 
Henriette,  daiigliterof  Henry  IV.,  and,  secondly,  Cabrielle 
d'Estreos.  His  posterity  in'tlie  male  line  ceased  in  tlie 
person  of  Ernaniiel  .Maurice,  wiio  D.  in  Erance,  aged  86. 
in  1763.  To  the  latter  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
buried  city  of  Herculaneum. 

El'bow,  n.  [Sax.  elftoya, ''fuboya— rfns, ail  ell.  and  boga, 
any  tiling  curved,  a  bow  ;  Du.  elhltoog  ;  Ger.  rl/ioy-'ii. 
See  Ell  ami  Biw.]  The  bend  of  tlio  arm,  or  outer  angle 
made  liy  tlie  bend  of  the  arm  ;  any  flexure  or  angle;  the 
obtuse  angle  of  a  wall,  building,  or  road. 

(Anat.)  The  joint  of  the  arm  fornieil  liy  the  lower  end 
of  tlie  luimerusand  the  upper  end  of  tlie  radius  and  ulna. 
The  lower  end  of  the  liiimerus  is  received  into  tlie  liol- 
low  of  the  ulna,  so  as  to  produce  a  liing.-like  arrange¬ 
ment,  ami  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  forms  also  a  small 
p.irt  of  the  Joint.  Tlie  surface  of  the  liiimorns  in  contact 
with  tlie  iilnv  is  limited,  internally  and  externally,  liy  a 
prominent  riiige,and  is  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  ;  that 
in  contact  with  tlie  radius  is  a  sm  ill  rounded  eminence 
whicli  moves  in  thecavit.v  of  th"  latter.  In  front  of  the 
hiimerns,  above  tlie  articular  surface,  are  two  depressions 
that  receive  the  corouoiii  process  and  the  head  of  file 
radius  during  flexure,  ami  lieliind  is  a  large  fossa  for  tlie 
reception  of  the  olecranon,  or  large  process  of  tlie  ulna, 
in  the  extension  of  tlie  forearm.  Where  the  hones  toiicli, 
tiieir  surfaces  are  covered  witli  cartilage,  anil  tiieir  ar¬ 
ticular  ends  are  kept  in  place  liy  a  number  of  ligaments. 

(Niiit.)  Tlie  angle  in  each  of  the  two  caldes  by  wliich 
a  sliip  is  moored,  made  by  tlie  intertwisting  of  tliose 
caldes  conseipient  on  the  swinging  of  tlie  vessel.  To 
form  on  £.,  one  cable  must  cross  tlie  otlier  cable,  and 
tlien  reacli  the  ground  on  the  same  side  as  it  leaves  tlie 
sliip's  bow.  . 

El'bow.  r.  a.  To  push  with  the  elbow;  to  pusli  or  drive 
to  a  distance;  bi  encroach  on. 

— 1>.  n.  To  put  into  an  angle;  to  project;  to  liend. 

El'buw-cbair,  Ji.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the 

elbows.  j  u 

El^tjo W«i*ooiiis  Room  to  extend  the  elbows  on  each 
side;  freedom  from  coiifinemeut;  room  for  motion  or 
action. 


El'bri<ljs‘e,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  of  Baris  ;  pop.  of  township  about  2, <300. 

ETbritl^e,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Oceana  co. ;  pop. 
about  400. 

ErbrUl^o*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Onondaga  co.jabt.  165  in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Manuf. 
Knit  wrappers,  pails,  chairs,  lumber,  Ac.  Pop.  of  towii-j 
sliip  about  6,500. 

Elbiir*,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus, 

18,526  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

El'caja,  n.  {Dot.)  See  Tiuciiilia. 

El<U‘'koaus*  or  Eloesaitos,  «.  pL  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
followers  of  Elxai  or  Elcesai,  u  .lew,  who  fionrished  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  {08-116).  They  ingrafted  many 
opinions  derived  from  Oriental  philosopliy  on  a  mixture 
of  .1  uduism  and  Cliristianity.  Epiphanius  says  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  Elceseans  should  be  classed  among  the 
Christian  or  Jewish  sects. 

El'olie,  a  town  of  Siiain,  prov.  Alicante,  16  m.  S.  W.  of 
Alicante  city,  near  the  Elda,  an<i  aht.  2  m.  from  the  sea. 
Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  ami  cottons.  20,CK)0. 

Eloliiii^rcii,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Ulm.  It  is  notew’orthy  as 
the  scene  of  a  buttle  fought  on  October  1"3,  1805,  be¬ 
tween  the  French  under  Ney,  and  the  Austrians  under 
Loudon,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Ney’s  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Klciiiugen. 

El  I>2A'r4i,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

El^lo'iiti.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

Eil'der,  a.  [Sax.  ealder,  the  comparative  degree  of  e.ald, 
now  w  i  itten  oW.  ScoOld.]  Older;  senior;  having  lived 
a  longer  time;  born,  produced,  or  formed  before  some¬ 
thing  else;  prior  in  origin;  preceding  in  the  date  of 
commission. 

— n.  One  who  is  older  than  another  or  others;  an  ances¬ 
tor:  a  person  mlvaiiced  in  life,  anil  who,  on  account  of 
his  age,  experience,  and  wisdom,  is  selected  for  office. 

{Keel.  Ili.d.)  Ill  the  ancient  Jewish  jmlity,  the  elders 
were  persons  of  cousideralde  ago  and  experience,  and 
who  conse<iuently  obtained  certain  power  and  influence 
over  others.  M  hen  .Moses  was  sent  inlo  Egypt  to  de¬ 
liver  the  children  of  Israel,  lie  assembled  the  elders  of 
the  people,  and  told  them  that  Gt>d  had  appeared  unto 
him.  Alterwarils  M<>s«'s  associated  with  himself  in  the 
govt.  70  of  the  ebler.s  of  Israel,  which,  according  to  the 
generality  of  interpreters,  was  the  beginning  of  tlio  San¬ 
hedrim  (which  se  ).  Fivery  city,  also,  had  its  elders,  who 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  certain  local  jurisdiction.  In 
the  Now  Testament,  the  term  E.  is  em])loycd  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  certain  class  i>f  officers  in  the  church,  regarding 
the  office  and  duties  of  whom  there  are  v:u’ious  conflict¬ 
ing  opinions.  Whetlier  the  elders  were  lay  officers 
of  tlie  church,  has  long  been  matter  of  dispute.  It 
appears  certain,  liuwever,  that  the  elders  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Ti  n.  v.)  diil  not  hold  the  same  office  as  those 
in  the  Prusl*ytoriau  chnrclies,  but  “labored  iiiwor<l  and 
doctrine.”  it  i.s  saiil  that  Calvin  mlmitted  lay  elders 
into  church  courts  on  wliat  ho  conceived  to  be  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  primitive  churcli,  and  “as  an  effectual  ine- 
tliod  of  preventing  the  return  of  inordinate  power  in  a 
superior  order  of  clergy.”  Elders,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  are  certain  laymen  who  are  elected  ami  ordained 
for  ecclesiastical  offij^e,  and  wlio,  in  conjunction  with 
the  minister  ami  de.icons,  compose  in  Scotland  the  kirk 
session.  Tlio  number  of  elders  is  proportioned  to  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  i>arish,and  they  are  UMially 
persons  of  tried  character  and  Christian  excellence. 
They  have  no  right  to  teach  or  to  dispense  the  sacra¬ 
ments;  but  in  every  question  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
parish,  they  form  a  spiritual  court,  of  wliich  the  minister 
is  officially  moderator ;  ami  in  tlie  jiresbyteries,  syiimls, 
and  General  Assembly,  they  sit  as  representaiives  of  the 
several  ses^ion.s  or  consistories. 

El  4ler.  n.  [.'‘ax.  ellarn,  ellen;  Ger.  holder,  holunder.] 
{Dot.)  Sec  SlMliUCUS. 

El  derly,  a.  Somewhat  old;  advanced  beyond  middle 
age;  bonlcring  on  obi  age. 

£1  dert^llip,  n.  State  of  being  older  ;  seniority. 

{Eccl.)  Tlu*  office  of  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli ;  order  of  elders. 

El'der's  ^lall,  in  Pnyisyh'nnia,  a  P.  0.  of  Beaver  co. 

I'A'ilev'H  Etia;;re,  in  Pennsylvania, u  P.  0.  of  Indiana  co. 

Eldors  villo,  in  J*ennsyli'ania,i\.  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  abt.  30  m  W.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

Erdcrtoil,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  jiost-viliage  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  abt.  14  111.  S.E.  of  Kittanning. 

El'dc^d,  a.  [Sax.  ealdest.  superlative  of  caW,  old.]  Old¬ 
est:  most  advanced  in  age;  that  was  born  beforeothers. 

Eld'iii^S*.  n.  [A.  S.  Wan,  to  kindle.]  Wood  for  burn¬ 
ing;  fuel.  (Local,  Eng.) 

El'iloii,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  abt. 
8  in.  N.E.  of  Manhattan. 

£ldo^r»,  ill  Jowa.  a  po.st-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Hardin  co.,  on  the  losva  River,  abt.  70  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Des  Moines;  jmp.  of  township  abt.  1,100. 

El  Oorn'do.  [Sp.,  the  golden  region.]  The  name 
given  by  Orellana,  in  1531,  to  a  country  which  ho  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  discovered  in  the  interior  of  S.  America,  j 
between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  He  asserted 
tliat  gold  and  precious  stones  existeil  in  this  region  in 
great  abundance.  In  1595  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fitted  out 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  biking  possession  of 
El  Dorado  for  the  English  government.  The  term  bus 
been  since  applied  to  various  regions  in  which  gold  has 
been  found. 

El  I>ora  do,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  S.  America  by 
the  Spaniards. 

El  l>orji'«lo,  in  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Union 

co.,  abt.  145  111.  S.  by  W.  of  Little  Rock ;  pop.  abt.  660. 

El  Dora'do,  in  California,  a  N.co.,  bordering  on  Ne¬ 
vada;  area,  abt.  2,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  American,  Co- 
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snmme,  and  Carson  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous,  being 
traverseil  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Snowy  Range  of 
California;  .soiV,  in  Mime  jmrts  fertile,  Min.  Gold, lime¬ 
stone,  alabaster,  and  slate.  Placerville.  Pop.  whi. 

26,000. 

— A  iiost-village  of  Id  Dorado  co.,  abt.  6  ni.  S.W.  of  Pla- 
cerville;  f><>p.  abt.  bOO. 

El  I>ora'<l4>,iu  Illinois,  a  town.diip  of  McDonough  co. ; 
jyop.  abt.  1,4()0. 

— A  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.8.E.  of  Salem. 

El  llora do,  in  Icwa,  a  townsliip  of  Benton  co. ;  pop, 
abt.  200. 

— A  i)ost-villago  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Turkey  River,  abt.  8  m. 
N.  of  West  Union. 

El  I)ora'd<>,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

El  l><»ru'do,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

El  Dora^lo,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
abt.  25  m.  W.  of  tin.  Mississippi  River. 

El  Ilorado,  in  Neva<la,  a  district  of  Humboldt  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.N.W.  of  Unionville. 

El  l>orado,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  abt. 
27  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

El  I>orado,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Blair  co. 

El  IJorado,  in  Virginia,  a  post-oflice  of  Cnljiepper  co. 

El  I>orado,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du 
Lac  CO.:  po}!.  abt.  1,800. 

El'drod,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  6m. 
S.E.  of  Jack.'^on. 

Eldrod,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
2)op.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. ;  pfp.  abt.  8.50. 

— A  township  of  AIcKeaii  co. ;  jutp.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

— A  townsliip  of  M  arreii  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

— A  jiost-oflicc  of  Wayne  co. 

El'drodSYMlIo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Sulli¬ 
van  CO. 

El'drldg'O,  in  Alabama,  a  po.st-office  of  Walker  co. 

E3<lrjd$i;'0,  in  a  po^t-()ffice  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Eloaiior,  {eVe-nnr.)  duebess  of  Gnienne,  succeeded  her 
father,  William  IX..  at  tbe  age  of  1.5,  in  1137,  and  the 
same  year  marrietl  Lonis  A  ll .  king  of  France.  She 
accompanied  liim  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  whore  she  is  said 
to  liave  intrigued  with  her  uncle,  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch,  ami  a  young  Turk  naineil  Saladin.  A  separa¬ 
tion  ensued  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  in  1153 
she  married  tlie  duke  of  Nonnaiidy.  afterwards  Henry 
11.,  king  of  England,  wliich  occasioned  a  succession  of 
wars  between  the  two  kingdiiiiis.  Her  jealousy  ol  Henry, 
ami  subseipieiit  conduct  to  Fair  Rosamond,  liave  afford¬ 
ed  a  coiiioiis  snhject  to  poets  and  romance-writers.  She 
excited  her  sons  to  lebel  against  their  fatlier,  for  which 
she  was  imprisoned  sixteen  years.  On  the  accession  of 
Riciianl  I.  she  was  released,  and,  in  his  absence  in  the 
Holy  Land,  was  made  regent.  D.  in  12C4,  a  nun  in  the 
abbey  of  Foiitevniult. 

Eloaleh,  a  town  of  the  Amoritea,  near  Heshhon.  their 
tal.  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  {Num.  xxxii. 
).  Its  ruins,  now  El-Aal.wrv  a nille  N.E. of  Ileshbon. 

Eloat'ics,  n.  pi.  {Phil.)  A  sect  founded  at  Flea,  in 
Sicily,  l.iy  .^enojihanes  of  Colophon,  about  B.  C.  508. 
Zeno,  who  flouri-^lieil  B.  C.  464,  Empedocles,  B,  C.  435, 
and  Melissus.  b.  c.  428,  were  lea<ling  philosophers  of 
this  school.  They  ojipost*d  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  but  mingled  this  truth  with  many  ]inerile  and  ab¬ 
surd  conceits,  which  obscured  and  weakened  its  efficacy, 

Eloa'za*  {Script.)  Judas  Maccabtms  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Syrians  under  1  aechides  and  Alcinius  at 
tliis  place,  in  Palestine,  near  Asbdod.  b.  C.  ICO. 

Eloa'zar.  [Ileb.,  help  of  God. j  The  third  son  of  Aaron, 
and  liigh-prlest  after  him,  {.Ej.  vi.  23;  Num.w.  25- 
2S.)  The  high-priesthood  continued  in  his  family 
through  seven  generations;  till  tlie  time  of  Eli.  when 
w’o  find  it  transferred  to  the  '’im*  of  Iilianiar.  In  tbe 
reigns  of  Saul  ami  Pavid  it  was  restored  to  the  line 
of  Eleazar,  and  so  Ci»iitinued  till  after  the  captivity. 

£leca9n]>aiie^,  n.  [From  the  Lat.  tmula.]  {Bot.) 
See  INLLA. 

— A  coarse  candy,  composed  of  little  else  than  colored 
sugar. 

Elect',  V.  a.  [Lat.  eligo,  eleetus  —  e,  ex,  and  lego,  to 
choose.]  To  pick,  select,  or  choose  out,  from  among 
two  or  more,  that  which  is  preferred;  to  take  for  an 
office  or  einiiloynient :  to  choose  from  among  a  iiniiiber; 
to  manifest  preference  for  by  vote  or  designation  ;  to 
designate,  choose,  or  select  us  au  object  of  mercy  or 
favor. 

— a.  [Lat.  c7ccG/s.]  Picked  out;  chosen;  taken  by  pre¬ 
ference  from  among  two  or  more;  chosen  as  the  object 
of  mercy;  chosen;  selected  or  designated  to  eternal 
life  ;  chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  in  office. 

— n.  One  chosen  out  or  set  aiairt ;  persons  wdio  are  chosen 
or  designated  by  God  to  salvation  ;  a  nation  or  body 
selected  and  set  ujiart,  as  a  peculiar  church  or  people. 

Elect'anI, [ Lat.  c?cda??,<t.]  An  elector.  (R.) 

Elec'tary,  n.  {Med.)  Same  as  Electuary. 

Eloc'ti<*i«ili,  n.  Eclecticism.  —  ('raig. 

Elee'liaii,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  c7»'cGo.]  Act  of  electing 
or  choosing;  choice;  act  of  selecting  one  or  more  fmm 
others;  act  of  choosing  a  jiersoii  to  fill  an  office  or  em¬ 
ployment:  choice.  —  Voluntary  preference  ;  free  will.— 
Liberty  to  act  or  not:  power  of  choosing  or  selecting. 

_ Divine  choice  ;  pre«lcstiiiation. —  Preileterniinaliou. — 

The  public  clioice  of  officers  ;  those  who  are  elected. 

( Law.)  E.  is,  wlien  a  man  is  left  to  his  own  free  will 
to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another,  w'hich  he  pleases. 
It  is  tlie  obligation  imposed  upon  a  party  to  choose  be- 
tw’een  two  or  more  incoii.sistent  or  alternative  rights  or 
claims,  where  he  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  both.  In 
courts  of  equity,  the  principle  of  election  if  frequently 
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applied  where  a  party  has  incnnslatent  riphts.  and  isj 
cumpelled  !o  elect  which  he  will  eiilorce.  It  has  heenj 
bhM  that  tlie  doctrine  constitutes  a  rule  of  law  us  well 
as  in  equity,  hut  that,  in  c«»n«equence  of  the  forins  of 
proceeding  at  law,  a  party  cannot  be  put  to  elect.  Every 
act  of  election  presupposes  a  plurality  of  pifts  or  rights, 
with  a  right  to  the  party  to  elect  any  one  of  them. 
Tlumgli,  as  a  general  rule,  a  person  is  not  allowed  to‘ 
sue  in  equity  and  at  law  for  the  same  thing,  hut  is 
obliged  to  elect  in  which  court  h«  will  j>roceed,  yet 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  niortgjigee,  who 
may  proceed  both  in  equity  and  at  law  at  the  same  time. 

(Theol.)  E.  “is  a  purpose  of  God  referring  to  certain 
and  definite  persons  of  the  fallen  and  sinlul  race  of 
mankind,  determining  to  unite  them  to  Christ,  and  by 
means  of  that  new  connection  with  him  to  bring  them 
to  perfect  holiness  and  happiness.” — That  God  hath  out 
of  his  mere  g<K)d  pleasure  from  all  eternity  predestined 
some  of  the  human  race  to  everlasting  life,  and  left 
otliers  to  inevitable  and  eternal  damnation,  is  a  dt»c* 
trine  clearly  taught  in  Scripture,  ami  is  a  net  essary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  omniscience  and  foreknowledge  of  God. 
(iV  —  See  Predestination. 

Ele€‘ttoneor',  r.  n.  To  nuke  interest  for  a  candidate 
at  an  election ;  to  use  arts  for  securing  the  election  of 
a  candidate. 

Electioneor'er,  »i.  One  who  is  active  in  promoting 
an  election.  —  Worcester. 

Elec  tive,  a.  [Fr.  Mectif,  from  L.  Lat.  De-I 

pendent  on  choice;  hestowe<l  or  passing  hy  election; 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  choice  or  right  of  choos¬ 
ing  ;  exerting  the  power  of  choice. 

E.  aiJinity.  {CUtm.)  Signifies  the  order  of  preference, 
as  it  w'ere,  in  which  substances  combine;  tlius,  if  nitric  I 
acid  he  addetl  to  a  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia.it 
will  elfct  or  ch«>ose  to  combine  with  the  lime  in  preter- 
encft  to  the  magnesia.  —  See  Affinity. 

E.  tm'frnment.  (Eol.)  A  government  in  which  all 
functionaries,  fn'uii  the  l»ighe>t  to  the  lowest,  are  chosen 
by  tlie  suffrages  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  citizens. 
Of  the.se,  the  government  of  ancient  Athens,  and  in 
modern  times  that  of  the  U.  States,  will  serve  as  exam¬ 
ples  When  the  functionaries  of  an  elective  government 
are  chosen  hy  a  very  great  number,  or  by  all  the  people, 
a.s  in  this  country,  it  is  a  ;  and  when  hy  a 

comparatively  small  number,  it  is  either  uu  aristocracy 
or  an  o^'fj'ir'hy. 

Eleo'ti vely,  arfc.  By  choice;  with  preference  of  one 
to  another. 

El?e't(>r.  n.  [li.  Lat.;  Yr.iUctrur.]  One  who  elects, 
or  one  who  lias  the  right  of  clioice  ;  a  person  who  has 
the  right  of  voting  for  a  public  olfi  er. 

(Amrr.  Cnn<tit.)  One  elected  hy  the  people,  whose 
sole  duty  Is  to  electa  president  and  vice-presideutof  the 
U.  .'States.  See  Prisident,  p.  197'i, 

{G’-r.  Hist.)  The  German  empire  became  elective  after 
the  death  of  Comaii  L.  in  UU.  wlien  the  right  of  choos¬ 
ing  his  succe-iaor  was  exerciseil  >»y  the  dukes  of  Saxony, 
B.ivaria,  Kranconbi,  and  Swabia.  In  12.37  there  were 
seven  electors,  viz.:  the  archbishops  of  M.ayence,  Treves, 
and  Cologne,  witli  the  Count  Palatine  of  tlie  lUiine,  and 
the  rulers  of  Brainlenburg,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  These 
were  recognized  l»v  the  Suites  in  aud  confirmed  by 
Charles  IV.  in  the'Oolden  Bull  of  1-156.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  added  another  elector  in  1618,  in  the  per.-<on 
of  the  palatine  Frederick  V.,  whose  vote  hail  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  in  1612,  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopoht  I.  granted  the  privilege  to  the  dnkc  of 
Bninswick-Lunelmrg,  who  became  the  ninth  elector. 
In  1777  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  was  reunited  to  the 
palatinate,  whicli  reduced  the  number  to  eight  ;  but  in 
1S03  the  diet  of  Rati>bon  increa.sed  the  number  to  ten, 
viz. :  the  arch  chancellor  of  Mayence,  Bohemia  B  ‘varia, 
Salzburg,  Saxouv.  Brandenburg,  Brunswick.  M  iirlem- 
herg,  Baden,  and  Hesse.  In  ISOl,  Francis  I.  declared 
the  empire  lieredifary,  in  consequence  of  whicli  tin*  dig¬ 
nity  of  elector  became  merely  nominal.  I  be  title  is 
now  only  borne  tiy  the.  princes  of  Hesse-C;i«sel. —  Tlie 
title  of  Elector  Pvlxtine  was  first  assumed  by  Itodolph 
T..  coiint-palatim*  of  the  llhine,  in  1291, 

Eloc'torjll.  Pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 
EI<*<*lornl  i'onimission.  See  p.  921. 
EI«‘<*'f<»ralo,  Elovlaral'ily.  w  | Fr.  Sp. 

electornfit*:  rUtOn-atn.]  The  territory  of  an  elector,  as 

formerly  in  Geimany. 

Ele<»  n.  An  electress. 

Electo'ritll,  a.  Relating  to  an  elector  or  to  an  election. 
Eloc'tor.Hlllj>,  n.  Tiie  olfic  •  of  an  elector. 

Eloc'tra.  )tytk.  or  Anr.  nisf.)  Of  this  name  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  most  remarkable  :  —  One  of  the  Oce;inides, 
wife  of  .\ll.as.  and  mother  of  Par- 
danu.s,  hy.ltipiter.  —  A  diughter  (»f 
Atlas  and  Pleione.  Slio  w.c«  changed 
into  a  constellation. —  A  ilaiighter 
of  .\gamcmri>»n,  king  of  Argos.  She 
first  inciteil  her  brother  Orestes  to 
revenge  his  father’s  death,  by  assas¬ 
sinating  his  mother,  Clytenine.stra. 

Oreste.s  gave  l»er  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Pyladi's,  and  she  became  mo¬ 
ther  of  two  sons,  Slrophius  and  .Me- 
don.  Her  adventures  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  form  one  of  the  interesting 
trageilies  of  tlie  poet  Sophocles. 

Electrep'eter,  «.  [Gr.  rJrrfron^ 
umber, and  treprin^  to  turn.]  {P»ys.) 

Aq  instrument  for  changing  the  di¬ 
rection  of  electrical  currents.  Fig.  921. — elfctra. 

Elec'f  n.  [Fr.  flcctric/’ ;  Sp.  rle.ctriz;  It.  electrict.^ 

The  wife  or  the  widow  of  an  elei'tor.  —  Burke. 
Elec'tric,  or  Electrical,  a.  [Vt.  ^Uclrique ;  Sp.  clec- 


trico;  It.  ehtfricn,  from  Gr  c/<»c^roM.  amber.]  Pertaining 
to  electricity:  containing  electricity,  or  capable  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  it;  derived  from,  or  produced  by,  electricity. 
Ehctricchtck.  See  lloROt.ofJY, p.  12:36;  Elec.  Time, p.921. 
Electric  hghl.  See  p.  921,  and  Illumination. 

Electric  eel.  See  Eel. 

Electrical  machine.  See  Electricity,  and  p.  923. 
El^c'tvic* «.  {Phys.)  A  Riibstance  which  may,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumslanct'S,  be  rcudilymade  to  evince  electric.il 
properties  l»y  Iriction.  Amber  is  a  jiowerful  electric,  and 
its  property  of  attracting  light  particles  of  matter  when 
nibbetl  was  known  to  the  ancients.  From  the  Greek 
Word  for  amber,  the  terms  electric,  electricity^  cit'ctr^t- 
scope^  and  many  others,  are  derived.  Electrics  do  not 
transmit,  or  c«»iiduct,  electricity ;  hence,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  termed  non-conductors^  or  insulators ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  (q.  v.)  are  transmitters,  or 

conductors,  of  electrical  action.  The  most  perfect  elec¬ 
trics  are  shell-lac,  sulphur,  umber,  jet,  resinous  bodies, 
gums,  guu-cottou,  glass,  silk,  diamond,  agate,  tourma¬ 
line,  dry  fur,  hair,  wood,  fe.ithers,  paper,  turpentine, 
and  various  oils,  dry  atmospheric  air,  and  other  gases, 
steam  of  high  eUusticity,  and  ice  at  0°  Fahr.  The  facil¬ 
ity  of  rapidly  conducting  away  electricity  prevents 
many  solid  bodies  from  being  regarded  as  E..  though 
all  of  them  may  he  made  to  develop  electricity  hy  fric¬ 
tion.  By  insulating  a  metallic  rod  with  a  glass  or  resin 
handle,  it  may  be  made,  like  the  glass  tube,  to  develop 
electricity.  —  Electricity. 

Elec'trically,  at/c.  lu  the  manner  of  electricity,  or 
1  by  means  of  it. 

‘  Eloc'trioaliiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  electrical. 
Elt^Ctri'oiaii-  w.  A  person  who  studies  or  is  versed 
ill  the  science  of  electricity. 

Electric  ily,  ?t.  [Fr.  c/^cfriciV^;  eleciririd>ld ;  It. 
elettricita^  from  Lat.  rUctrum  ;  Gr.  electron.,  amb*'r,  from 
helkO.,  to  draw,  to  drag,  in  reference  to  its  attractive 
power.]  {Physics.)  One  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  ; 
also  that  branch  of  physical  science  which  has  sprung 
from  the  investigation  of  phenonieua  depending  on  this 
particular  force.  Tlie  term  is  derived  fnaii  the  Greek 
eh-ctroriy  amber,  in  which  substance  the  jiroperty  of  at¬ 
tracting  light  hollies  after  friction  was  lirst  observed. 
The  fact  tiiat  certain  bodies,  when  rubbed,  acquire  the 
l)ower  of  attracting  light  particles  of  matter,  wjis  known 
to  the  ancients.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  developed  this 
property  in  amber  600  years  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  conclude'!  that  the  substance  was  animated  by  an 
unknown  spirit  or  idement.  Tlieophrastus,  some  cen¬ 
turies  later,  observed  the  same  attractive  property  in  a 
crystal  termed  the  lynenrium,  now  supposed  to  be  the 
tourmaline.  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  refer  to  the 
attractive  power  of  ainher  as  sometliing  well  known, 
but  say  nothing  to  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  their  knowl- 
eiige  of  electricjil  phenomena  went  beyond  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  old  philosophers.  The  first  attempt  toward 
a  generalization  of  electrical  phenomena  was  made 
toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  by  D.  M  in.  Gil¬ 
bert,  in  a  treatise  on  the  magnet.  In  the  folloxving  cen¬ 
tury,  Dr.  Wall,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  others,  accunnilatcd 
many  new  facts;  but  these  were  not  of  a  nature  to  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  general  principles.  The  electric 
spark  was  first  noticed  hy  Dr.  Wall.  In  the  early  part 
ot  the  last  century,  Dr.  Hanksbee  made  many  electrical 
experiment.s,  from  which  he  a.scertaiiied  that  gla^8  is  a 
substance  which  can  ho  readily  electrified  by  friction: 
anil  that  some  other  boilies,  especially  metals,  tnatwl 
in  tlie  same  manner,  manifest  no  electrical  power 
whatever.  In  1728.  Mr.  Stephen  Gn*y,  a  pensioner  at 
the  Charter  House,  performed  aimmherof  experiments, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  electrical  conduction,  and 
to  the  chussification  of  hoilies  into  conductors  and  non¬ 
conductors.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  hy  Grey  were 
firmly  established  hy  the  researclies  of  Du  Fay,a  French 
phiU»soplier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
that  tliere  are  two  oppo^ite  states  of  electrical  excita¬ 
tion.  in  which  forces  are  developed  attractive  of  each 
other.  In  17-15  and  1746,  numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  confine  E.  in  vessels  containing  water  or  nier- 

enry  ;  and,  almost  simultaneously.  Von  Kleist  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Cunaeus  in  Ilidlaud.  became  acquainted  with 
the  di3agr«*e.iblo  effects  of  the  electric  shock.  Musclien- 
broek,  of  Leylen,  repeateil  the  experiments  of  Cunaeus, 
and  puldished  a  rejKirt  of  the  effects  of  tlie  shock  re- 
caved  trom  the  apparatu.i.  which  is  still  known  as  the 
Leyden  jar,  or  phial.  The  discoveries  of  Franklin  followed 
soon  after,  and  greatly  advanceil  the  science  of  E.  By  a 
series  of  beautiful  experiment-*  with  a  common  kite,  this 
ceb-hrated  philos<q)her  Ovseertained,  wliat  had  been  before 
conjectured,  that  lightning  is  an  electrical  phenomenon. 
Cavendish  afterward  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the 
field  of  electrical  research,  and  thoroughly  investigated 
the  conditi'Uis  of  bodies  charged  with  E.  About  the 
year  1789,  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  discovered  that  the  mere 
contact  of  metals  with  tiie  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  frog 
recently  killd,  produced  convulsive  motions :  and  hy  re¬ 
peating  Galvani's  experiments,  the  celebrated  Volta,  of 
Pavia,  discovered  the  apparatus  now  known  as  the  Vol¬ 
taic  pile,  which  discovery  gave  rise  to  a  new  liranch  of 
electricAl  science  called  galvanism,  q.  v.,  or  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity.  Davy's  researches  j^roved  tliat  the  voltaic  cur¬ 
rent  is  a  most  potent  agent  in  chemical  analyses.  In 
18-20,  Oersted  discovered  that  the  current  exerts  a  pecu- 
li,ar  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle,  and  founded  the 
science,  soon  afterward  fully  developed  by  Ampere,  of 
elertro-magnetism.  q.  v.  Faraday,  in  his  “  Experimental 
Researches  in  E.J**  published  between  1830  and  1840,  de¬ 
scribed  the  phenomena  of  volta-electric  and  magneto- 
electric  induction,  and  tlius  established  the  beautiful 
science  of  magnrlo-E..  q.  v.  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  found 
that  an  electric  current  may  be  generated  by  the  un- 
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equal  effect  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  contact,  and 
to  tlie  new  branch  of  science  which  sprung  Irom  this 
observation  lie  gave  the  name  thet'vtfhE..  q.  v.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  power  called  E.  is  known  to  us  only  by  it.s  eflects, 
and  such  terms  as  electric  current,  and  electric Jlitid  are 
to  be  understood  as  figurative.  Many  theories  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  E.  liave  been  advanced  for  the  pur- 
poseof  explaining  electrical  phenomena.  That  of  Du  Fay 
an<l  Symmer  supposes  E.  to  be  an  infinitely  attenuated 
fluid  pervadingall  bodies,  and  composed  of  two  primary 
elements  possessing  ^li^tinct  and  opposite  juoperties. 
These  elements,  called  vitreous  and  resinous  electricities, 
are  suppose'l  to  neutralize  each  other  when  combined, 
electrical  repose  being  tlio  result.  When,  however,  a 
disunion  of  these  elements  takes  place,  each  becomes 
active.  In  aceordauce  with  this  theory,  ele<-trica1  ex¬ 
citation  consi.its  in  a  separation  and  abstraction  of  one 
of  the  elements,  leaving  the  otlier  in  excess  or  uncom¬ 
pensated.  The  theory  started  by  Franklin  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  single  Iioniogeneons  imponderable  fluid 
of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity,  in  a  state  of  equable 
distribution  tlii'oughont  the  material  worhl.  This  fluid 
is  assumed  to  be  repujsivc  of  its  own  jiarticles,  but  at¬ 
tractive  of  alt  otlier  matter.  When  distributed  in 
bodies,  in  quantities  proportionate  to  their  capacities  or 
attraction  for  it,  sncli  bodies  nn>  said  to  be  in  their 
natural  state.  Wlien  we  increase  or  dimini.-'h  the  natu- 
ml  quantity  of  £.  in  any  substance,  excitation  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  tlie  substance,  if  over-<  barged,  is  said  to  be 
electrified  po.dtivrlyy  or,  if  nnden-liargeil,  negatively. 
The  theories  of  Kales  and  CavendLh  are  less  defective 
than  thoseofDu  Fay  and  Franklin,  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  ba'ied;  hut  even  these  are  now  found  to  be 
inadequate  for  Hie  elucidation  of  electrical  phenoineiiR. 
Ailopting  the  views  of  Faraday,  scientific  men  <if  all 
nations  now  recognize  two  kinds  of  electrical  force,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  terms  and  negative,  but  do  not 

assume  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  kind  of  matter  to 
which  the  term  electric  Jiuid  may  be  applied.  By  fric¬ 
tional  E.  we  distinguish  that  portion  of  this  subject 
which  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  E.  from  those  - 
comparatively  new  sciences  referring  to  th«‘ phenomena 
attendant  on  electrical  excitation  hy  chemical  action, 
magnetism  and  heat.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
E.  are  illustrated  hy  the  electric  j>eudulum  (Fig.  922).  A 
gla.ss  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  project  hori- 
zontaliv*,  is  placed 


on  a  convenient 
stand.  On  the  hook 
ill  which  its  upper 
end  terminate.s,  a 
cocoon  threa'l  is 
hung,  to  the  end  of 
xxhich  a  pitch-ball 
is  attached.  The 
ball  is  thus  doubly 
insulated  by  the 
glass  and  the  silk 
tliread.  If  a  tube 
of  glass  he  rubbed 
by  a  dry  silk  hand- 
kerchief,  and 
brought  near  the 
ball,  the  ball  is  at 
first  briskly  at¬ 
tracted,  and  then  as 
briskly  rejielleii; 
and  if  the  tube  be  then  moved  towards  it,  it  moves  off, 
keeping  at  the  same  distance  from  it.  The  hall  being 
BO  affected,  or  charged,  as  it  is  called,  a  rod  of  shell-lac 
or  of  sealing-wax,  alter  being  rubbed  with  flannel,  at- 
tractsit,  if  possihh*,  more  briskly  than  before, and  again 
sends  it  off  exactly  as  the  glass  had  done.  If  tlie  gia.ss 
tube  be  now  again  taken  up  and  rubbed  a  second  time, 
if  necessary,  the  ball  will  act  towards  it  as  it  did  towards 
the  sealing-wax  The  same  seriesof  attnictions  and  re¬ 
pulsions  woul'I  have  taken  place  if  we  had  begun  with  the 
sealing-wax  instead  ot  the  glass  tube.  We  interpret  this 
experiment  in  the  following  way.  When  glass  is  rubbed 
with  silk,  it  becomes  invested  with  a  peculiar  jiroperty, 
which  gives  evidence  of  its  existence  by  attracting  a 
pitch-ball  or  any  other  light  substance;  and  after  con¬ 
tact  has  communicated  this  property  to  the  ball  or 
other  matter,  repulsion  takes  place  between  them.  In 
consequence  of  the  hall  being  suspended  by  an  iiisniab 
ing  tliread,  it  n  tains  the  property  of  rubbed  glass  thus 
given  it;  and  altliough  then  reiielled  by  a  body  having 
the  same  property,  it  is  powerfully  attracted  hy  rubbed 
sealing-wax.  After  contact  again  takes  place,  and  the 
property  of  nibbed  sealing-wax  has  replaced  that  of 
rubbed  glass  in  the  ball,  the  two  similarly  affected 
bodies  again  repel,  and  tlie  same  series  of  attractions 
and  repulsions  will  continue  if  we  present  the  glass  and 
the  wax  alternately  to  the  hall.  It  is  customary  to  call 
the  E.  manifesteil  b3'  glass  positive  or  Htrenus,  and  that 
hj’  sealing-wax  and  bodies  of  the  same  class,  negative 
or  resinous.  The  kind  of  E.  resulling  from  friction  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  depend  on  some  peculiar  condition 
of  contact  between  the  rubbed  surfaces;  thus  smooth 
glass  rubbed  with  silk  or  xvool  becomes  positive,  but 
when  rougliened  hv  sand  or  emery  it  acquires,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  a  negative  charge.  Again, 
when  silk  is  rubbed  with  glass,  it  becomes  negative,  but 
when  rubbed  with  sealing-wax,  positive.  Both  kinds  of 
are  produced  in  evci\v  ca.se  of  electrical  excitation,  the 
rubber  and  the  rubbed  bo<iy  always  assuming  opposite 
states.  There  are  many  substances  which  cannot  be 
excited  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  they  may  be  elec¬ 
trified  by  placing  them  in  communication  with  an  ex¬ 
cited  electric.  These  are  termed  anelectrics,  or  more 
properly  conductors^  from  their  property  of  conducting 


Fig.  922.  —  electric  pendulum. 
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the  electric  force.  If  an  electrifierl  pith  hall,  s?us-' 
pemieti  by  a  thread,  be  touclie<i  by  an  electric,  — ' 
a  btick  of  dry  sealiiiR-wax,  for  instatjce,  —  its  attrac¬ 
tive  power  will  not  be  in  any  sensible  decree  im¬ 
paired;  but  if  it  be  touched  with  any  conductor  in 
communication  with  the  ground,  it  will  instantly  lose 
Its  electrical  charge.  It  is  therefore  eviflent  that  electrics 
are  non-cnnductor$^  or  insulators,  and  that  anelectrics 
are  transmitters  or  conductors  of  electrical  action. 
Modern  researches  have,  however,  proved  th.it  the  dif¬ 
ference  betw'eeii  the  two  cla.sses  is  only  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind;  the  very  best  conductors  offer  a  certain 
resistance  to  the  electrical  discharge,  and  the  most  per¬ 
fect  insulators  permit  it  to  a  small  e.xtent.  The  metals 
are  by  far  the  best  conductors  ;  shell-lac,  sulpliur,  ghiss, 
silk,  and  dry  gas,  the  worst.  Electrical  discharges  take 
place  silently  and  without  disturbance  in  good  con¬ 
ductors  of  sufficient  size;  but  if  the  cliarge  is  very  in¬ 
tense  aiid  the  conductor  very  small,  or  imperfect  from 
its  nature,  it  is  often  destroyed  with  violence.  When  a 
break  is  ma«le  in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  the 
discharge  of  a  highly  excited  body,  disruption  or  spark- 
discharge  takes  place  across  the  intervening  air,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ends  of  the  conductor  be  not  too  distant;  but 
it  is  now  well  established  that  the  electric  discharge 
will  not  take  phvee  through  an  absolute  vacuum.  The 
electneal  spark’  itself  pn-seuts  many  points  of  interest 
in  the  modifications  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  time  of 
transit  of  the  electrical  force  through  a  chain  of  good 
condiK’ting  bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  to  be 
altogether  inappreciable  to  ordinary  means  of  obser¬ 
vation.  An  electrified  lK)dy  exerts  a  peculiar  influence 
upon  neutral  conducting  bodi'*s  at  sensible  and  even 
considerable  distances.  This  influ  mce,  which  has  been 
termed  electrical  condnetions  may  be  thus  examined  :  — ' 
Let  two  small  cylinders  of  metil  be  insnlate«l  upon! 
supports  of  ghiss  varnished  with  a  solution  of  elu-ll-hic 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  let  these  insulated  conductors  .>e 
placed  end  to  end  a  short  distance  apart.  Now,  if  one 
conductor  be  charged  with  positive  K,  it  ■will  induce  a 
negative  state  in  tlie  nearer  portions  of  the  other,  and  ■ 
a  positive  stale  in  the  more  remote  parts.  The  precise; 
condition  of  the  second  combustor  cannot  be  properly 
investigated  without  the  aid  of  the  most  delicate  elec 
tpascopes ;  but  with  a  suspended  pith  ball  ilie  attractive 
power  of  its  distant  extremity  may  be  readily  detecteil 
On  removing  the  electrihe*!  conduct<»r,  the  second  con¬ 
ductor  at  once  loses  its  attractive  power.  For  experi¬ 
ments  on  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  a  large  j 
glass  tube  will  be  f«>uud  very  useful.  To  excite  it,  tin* 
rough  fiiile  of  oiled  silk  (oiled  only  on  one  gid<‘)  rubbed  i 
over  with  a  composition  consisting  of  an  amalgJim  of  | 
mercury,  lead  (or  zinc),  and  tin  witli  a  littlegrea«e,  may  | 
be  use«l.  or  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rul»ber  a  soft  dry 
silk  handkerchief  may  be  employe«l.  For  external  ex¬ 
perimentation,  however,  and  to  exhilut  the  mechanical,! 
luminous,  and  heating  effects  of  the  electrical  disdiarge,  | 
we  require  the  electrical  machine.  The  first  idea  of  such 
a  machine  originated  with  the  celpbn»te»i  Otto  (luericke 
of  Magdeburg,  who  moiinte<l  a  globe  of  brimstone  on  an 
axis  and  caused  it  to  revolve  nipidly  against  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  In  the  electrical  machines  nowin  use.  the 
electric  to  be  excited  is  either  a  hollow  cylinder  or  a 
circular  plate  of  glass.  Tliccylindrical  machine  is  more 
simple  in  construction  and  le>8  liable  to  fracture.  The 


Pig.  923. — ELECTRICAL  MACHINE.  (See  also  page  923.) 

plate  macliine  {Fig-  923)  consists  of  a  thick  plate  of 
glass  mounted  on  a  horiZ'Mital  axis  ami  turned  by  a  crank. 
At  each  eml  there  is  a  glass  standard,  the  one  surmounted 
by  a  brass  ball  called  the  negative  conductor,  the  other 
by  a  long  cylinder  of  bra-ss  w’ith  rounded  ends,  called 
the  prime  uv  positive  conductor.  From  the  standard  of 
the  negative  conductor  project  two  brass  strips  in  the 
form  of  a  clami)  which  hold  tlie  rubbers  against  the' 
glass  plate.  These  rubbers  are  pieces  of  wash  leather 
or  woollen  cloth  covered  with  the  amalgam  above  de-j 
scribed.  Connected  with  the  prime  cornluctor  are  metal- 
lie  point.s,  nearly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  tlie  gbt'^s, ' 
which  serve  to  collwt  its  E.  The  low^r  half  of  the  plate 
is  covered  with  flaps  of  oiled  silk  which  confine  the  E. 
until  it  is  collected  bv  the  p<»iiitsof  the  prime  conductor.  | 
Beside  the  cylindrical  and  plate  machines,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  instruments  for  collecting  E..  for  which  see  :  Let-^ 
i.enJar;  (Jalvvnic  IUttert  ;  Elkctrophorus ;  Htdro 
ELECTRic  Machine ;  Induction C'-il ;  Thermopile.  As  the 
various  branches  of  E.  are  g.-nerally  considered  as  dis-, 
tinct  sciences,  they  nre  treated  separately  in  this 
The  following  .are  the  principal  beads  under  which 
electrical  phenomena  are  ilescribed  :  I^lectro-chemical 
Theory •  Electrolysis  :  Electro-magnetism;  Magneto- 
electricity;  Lightning;  Thunder;  Voltaic  Electri¬ 
city;  Galvanism;  Ac.  For  information  respecting  tlie 
chief  practical  application  of  E.,  see  Electro-motive 


Power;  Electro-Plativo  and  Gilding;  Electrotype;' 
Lightning-conductor;  Telegraphing;  Illuminating,  t 
Attnosphenc  E.,  is  E.  considered  as  a  natural  agent 
existing  and  acting  in  the  atmosphere.  E.  is  called  into 
action  upon  a  gram!  scale  in  the  thunder-storm.  Uow 
the  electric  Hccuniulation  takes  place  is  a  subject  that 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  re¬ 
sults  from  a  variety  of  causes,  am)  is  also  connected  with  j 
8*nne  jieculiar  pt>wer  iu  masses  of  aerial  vapor,  Avhich  | 
enables  them  to  receive  and  retain  electrical  charges. 
The  analogy  between  lightning  and  E.  seems  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  the  Alibe  Nollet.  in  174S.  It  was 
alterwards  verified  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  1752.  There  is  still  very  little  known  about  the 
cause  of  atmospheric  electricity.  The  many  changes 
which  are  continually  occurring  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth  and  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  are,  doubtless, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium. 
Evaporation,  cliange  of  state  or  form  in  the  varieties  of 
matter,  changes  of  temperature,  chemical  action  —  all 
these  combined  seem  to  produce  tho.so  enormous  elec¬ 
trical  accumulations  called  thunder-storms.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  phenomoua  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  most  probably 
connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity.  All  meteors  were  at  one  time  considered  as 
derived  from  electricity;  but  the  sliowers  of  stones  by 
wliich  many  of  them  are  accompanied  show  that  they 
mu>*t  be  ascribed  to  other  sources.  Those  bodies  called 
falling  stars  are  considered  by  many  to  have  an  electric 
origin.  They  are  most  common  when  the  atmosphere 
is  favorable  to  electric  accumulation.  See  Aurora  B  v 
REALTS :  Lightning  ;  Meteor  ;  Thunder  :  Thunder-storm. 

Auimnl  and  Mfdicnl  E.  8ee  Galvanism  ;  INDUCTION- 
COIL  ;  ELECTRICAL  M  \CH1NE,  p.  923:  Leyden  Jar,  p.  1479. 
Eiec'l ric Toregraph. n.  SeeT^LEGRAPH, (Electric.) 

Eloe'trifiablo,  a.  That  may  be  electrified  ;  capable  of 
receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it;  that 
may  become  electric. 

Eloctrifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  electrifying,  or  state  of 
being  chargeil  with  electricity. 

Elet*'C rilioci, f>.  a.  Charged  with  electricity;  suddenly 
noised  ar  excited. 

Eleo'lrify,  r.  «.  [£7cc/rtc,  and  Lat. /acfo,  to  make.]  To 
render  electric  ;  to  communicate  electricity  to;  to  charge 
with  electricity;  to  effect  by  electricity;  to  give  an 
electric  shock  to;  to  e.xcite  or  rouec  suddenly  ;  to  give 
a  sii'ldcn  impulse  to. 

— To  enchant;  to  charm. 

— r.  M.  To  become  electric. 

Eloctrizu'tioii,  «.  [Fr,  €lcctrisaiion.]  The  act  of 
electrizing. 

Elec'trize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ^lectriser.]  To  electrify. 

Elcc'trizer*  7t.  Anything  which  electrizes;  —  especi¬ 
ally  an  electric  njiparatus  used  for  medical  purposes. 

Eloctro-ballistic  Apparatus,  n.  An  instrument 
for  determining  by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a  projec¬ 
tile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The  projectile  passes 
through  a  screen,  thus  breaking  a  current  of  electricity, 
and  setting  iu  motion  a  jienduhim,  which  is  arrested 
on  the  passage  of  the  projectile  through  a  secoml 
screen.  The  distance  between  the  screens  being  known, 
the  an*  thr<iugh  which  the  pendulum  vibrates  measures 
the  time  due  to  tiie  projectile's  flight  between  the 
screens. 

El  oc'tro-biol'og’y,  n.  [Gr.  electron,  amber,  biosA 
life,  and /o /os,  discourse.]  A  term  niiplied  to  ascertain 
mtMital  phenomena,  supposed  by  some  to  be  produced 
by  various  applications  of  mesmerism  to  the  human 
body. 

iZlectro  Calloo-printin}?.  The  art  of  producing 
patterns  on  cloth  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic 
current.  The  process  may  be  thus  described  :  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  blue  pattern  is  to  be  printed  on  a  white  ground, 
the  cloth,  having  been  wetted  with  a  very  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  or  other  con- 
dnctiiig  surface  connected  with  the  negative  ek*ctrode 
of  a  voltaic  battery.  A  plate  of  iron,  upon  which  tlie 
required  pattern  has  been  puinteil  in  varnish,  is  now 
connected  with  the  positive  electrode  of  t)\e  apparatus, 
and  applied  to  tlie  cloth.  EieclroH-hemlcal  action  is  at 
once  set  up,  and  the  (fxposed  portions  of  the  metallic 
surface  are  dissolved  by  the  act<i,  and  the  chloride  of 
iron  tlms  formed  becomi*s  fixed  in  the  cloth.  To  de- 

♦  velop  the  jiatlern,  the  cloth  is  now  passed  through  a 
bath  of  pru^siate  of  pot-tsli.  which  produces  a  beautiful 
blue  Ci)lor  wherever  tiie  iron  has  Uuiched,  but  which 
d(»es  not  affect  the  parts  wiiich  tin*  varnish  has  shielded. 

Elec'tro-<*lieni'ioal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Electro-chemistry,  7.  v. 

Electro-<*lioinieal  Theory,  n.  (Chem.)  This 
theory,  founded  by  Davy  ami  Berzelius,  assumes  that 
the  constituents  of  every  binary  compound  are  always 
in  opposite  electrical  states;  one  being  electro-negative, 
the  other  electn>-pnsitive.  When  an  electric  current  is 
jaissed  through  such  a  componnd  with  sufficient  force 
to  dei-oinpose  if,  it.s  electro-negativo  con'»titiient  is  dis¬ 
engaged  at  the  wire  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  its  electm-pnsitive  element  at  the  wire 
connected  with  the  negative  pole.  The  elements  and 
many  compounils  have  been  classifieil  according  to  this 
theory.  Thus  hydrogen,  the  nudals  and  their  oxides  be¬ 
long  to  the cla.ss'of  electro-positive snhstaiK-es,  while  the 
non-metalUc  element  and  the  acids  belong  to  the  other 
class.  This  distinction,  liowever.  is  relative,  as  a  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  electro-positive  to  one  body,  but  electro¬ 
negative  to  a  third.  —  See  Electrolysis. 

El^^c'trocle,  n.  [Gr.  elektron,  and  odos,  a  way.]  {Elec¬ 
tricity.)  A  term  subiitituted  by  Faraday  for  the  term 
pole,  as  applied  to  one  of  the  terminations  of  a  voltaic 
battery.  It  signifies  the  way  or  door  by  which  a  cur¬ 
rent  enters  or  leaves  a  substance.  —  See  Electrolysis. 
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Elee'fro-dynam'io,  Eleo'fro-tlynanilcal,  a. 

Kelating  to  Electro-dynamics. 

ElectrO'dy iiainies*  n.  p/.  [Gr.  cZeAtron,  and  dyna- 
mis,  power.]  (Electricity.)  That  part  of  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  motion.  See  Electro-magnetism. 

Eleol  ro-etc’li'ins;’,  n.  A  mode  of  etching  upon  metals 
during  electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  two  plates 
of  copper  be  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vol¬ 
taic  battery  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  Nvatcr 
mixed  witli  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  plate  connected 
with  the  positive  eml  Avill  be  attacked  by  the  oxygen 
which  is  released  during  the  liecoinposition  of  the  water. 
Tliis  destructive  action  can  be  localized  at  pleasure,  by 
covering  certain  parU  of  tlie  plate  with  a  protecting 
stratum  of  varnish.  Now,  as  the  varnish  effectually 
shields  a  plate  from  the  effects  of  electrolytic  action,  it 
is  evident  that  a  drawing  traced  through  it  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  manner  may  be  etched  without  difficulty  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  plato  to  the  action  of  the  nascent  oxygen. 
A  stout  wire  must  be  soldered  to  the  plate;  and  this,  as 
well  as  the  back  of  the  plato.  must  be  vaniislud  Avith  a 
solution  of  shell-iac  inab  oho!.  'J  bus  pi  epared,  tlie  plate 
is  placed  in  a  decomjmsition  cell  oppositea  plateof  sonie- 
Avliat  similar  size,  and  the  two  arc  connected  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  copper  and  zinc  of  a  DanielTs  or  Smee's 
battery.  (See  Galvanism.)  After  the  lapse  of  about  ten 
minutes,  the  prepared  plate  is  removed,  for  tlw  purpose 
of  “stopping  out”  the  fine  jmrts  of  the  design  vith 
Brunswick  Idack.  This  being  done,  the  plate  is  re¬ 
turned  for  ten  minutes  more.  'J  he  hall-tints  are  thus 
stopped  out,  and  the  plate  is  once  more  exposed  to  the 
action  for  ten  minutes,  in  order  that  llie  stronger  lines 
of  the  drawing  may  be  deepened.  When  the  etching  is 
completed,  the  varnish  is  removed  by  lieat.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  several  exposures,  as  Avell  as  their  num¬ 
ber,  will  of  course  be  regulated  by  circunistances.  To 
etch  upon  iron  or  steel,  a  solution  of  common  salt  may 
be  used  as  an  electrolyte,  and  to  etch  upon  silver,  a  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  silver.  This  mode  of  etching  is.  in 
many  respects,  sujierior  to  the  common  mode  by  the  use 
of  acids.  It  can  be  conducted  Avith  considerable  regu¬ 
larity,  and  be  remlered  bIoav  or  rapid  at  pleasure.  Also 
the  plate  can  be  taken  out  of  the  cell  from  time  to  time 
to  be  examined,  and  re-submitted  to  the  action  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Eloctro-g'ildinj?,  «.  See  Electro-plating, 

Eloetrol  o^jy,  »/.  [Gr.  eleclnm,  and  loyos,  a  discourse.] 
{Physics.)  That  department  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  electrioity. 

Electroly'sis,  n.  ( CJtem.)  [Gr. electron,  amber,  and  Ivo, 
1  loose,  I  dissolve.]  The  process  of  electro-cliemical  de¬ 
composition.  When  certain  compounds  are  introduced 
into  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  current,  it  has  the  power 
of  loosening  ami  separating  their  elements.  Substances 
thus  susceptible  of  decomposition  are  termed  flecirolytes. 
They  are  all  binary  eoniponmls,  containing  single  equiv¬ 
alents  of  their  compmients,  Avhich  are  held  together  by 
very  powerful  affinities.  Theamountof  electrical  poAver 
required  to  effect  decomposition  varies  greatly  with  dif¬ 
ferent  electrolytes:  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
melted  chloride  of  lead,  hydrochloric  acid,  water  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure  Avater,  demand  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  docomposing  force,  the  resistance  in¬ 
creasing  from  the  first-mentioned  substance  to  the  last. 
Fluidity  is  an  indispensiible  condition  of  A,’. ;  for  bodies 
which,  when  reduced  to  the  licjuid  state  by  lusion  or  so¬ 
lution,  freely  conduct  electricity  and  readily  suffer  de- 
compoMtion,  are  frequently  al  solute  insulators  when 
solid.  When  a  liquid  is  electrolyzed,  its  components  are 
disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting  surfaces,  AA  here  the  cur¬ 
rent  enters  and  leaves  the  liquid,  all  the  intermediate 
portions  npi»earing  perfectly  ijuiescent.  Farailny  lias 
proposed  the  terms  anode  and  cothode,  re.^pectively,  tor 
the  surfaces  Mbich  are  supposed  to  receive  and  let  out 
the  current  of  positive  electricity.  The  anode  is  there¬ 
fore  directly  against  or  o]q»osite  the  positive  jiole  of  the 
battery,  or  the  jiositive  ehctro<ie ;  and  the  cathode 
against  or  opposite  the  iiegatiA’e  pole  or  elecU’ode.  1  lie 
bodies  Avhich  are  set  free  by  K.  are  termed  imn.  Those 
ions  Avliich  go  to  the  anode,  ami  apjiear  at  the  po^itive 
electr«»de  or  pole,  are  distinguished  by  the  term  unims, 
ami  those  Avhii  h  go  to  tlie  cathode,  and  ai'jx'ar  at  the 
negative  electrode,  by  the  term  cathiims.  In  the  phra- 
seobigy  of  the  cUctro-chvwical  tlteory,  AAonld  be 

called  clei  tro-positiAe  bi»die8,  and  cathioiis  electro-neg¬ 
ative  iM.dies,  from  the  assnniption  that  tliey  ate  nmler 
the  influence  of  <lirect  attractive  forces  residing  in  the 
opposite  pole.s  of  the  battery.  Faraday  has  sliowii  by 
conclusive  exi)eriment8  that  the  decomposing  force  is 
n<it  at  the  poles,  but  within  the  substance  that  is  acted 
on  by  the  current;  and  tlie  new  terms  introduced  by 
him  express  the  phenomena  actually  observed  in  all 
rases  of  electro-chemical  decompo8l!i*»ii.  The  following 
illustrations  of  T-;.  are  Interesting :  When  a  pair  ot  jda- 
tiniini  plates  are  pinnge.l  into  a  glass  ot  water  to  Avhich 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  mbled.  and  the 
nlat^-s  connected  I'A’  wires  Avitli  a  voltaic  battel  a,  the 
water  is  i|pcompo.s»Ml  into  its  two  coiistltuentH,  Oxygen 
uml  Hydrogen  ;  the  former  being  disengaged  at  the  pos¬ 
itive  electrode,  and  the  latter  at  the  negative  electrode. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  nddeil  to  the  AA-ater  mei^ly  to  in¬ 
crease  its  conducting  power.  A  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  cfdored  with  a  little  Saxon  Idne.  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  vieMs  hvdrogen  at  the  negative  electrode 
and  chlorine  at  the  positive,  where  its  presence  is  made 
evident  hv  the  bleaching  of  the  indigo.  Iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  is  decomposed  witli  still  greater  ease:  the  free 
iodine  will  be  recognized  at  the  positive  electrode  by  its 
brown  color,  or  bv  the  beautiful  blue  color  Avhich  it  will 
form  Avith  a  littiQ  gelatinous  starch.  The  decompoei- 
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tion  of  water  by  the  voltaic  current  was  first  observcfl 
by  NicholsiU!  <uul  Carlisle,  and  tiie  dirtcovery  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  tiu*  scientilic  world.  The  rt^soarches 
of  D.ivy  on  the  cheiuiiuil  etlects  of  the  voltaic  current 
led  soon  after  to  tlie  great  discovery  that  the  alkalies, 
so  la  and  potassa,  and  the  eartlis,  which  ha<l  been  liilli- 
erto  reganlud  as  elciuentary  bodies,  contained  metals. 
This  discovery,  which  was  announced  in  1807,  pniyed 
that  the  voltaic  pile  wjus  an  iuslrumcnt  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  in  chemical  investigations.  To  Davy  s  great 
pupil  and  successor.  Faraday,  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  elucidation  of  heauiifnl  phenomena  attending  on  E. 
lie  inferred  that  the  effects  of  chemical  decomposition 
were  always  proportitmate  t<)  the  quantity  of  circulating 
electricity,  and  might  be  taken  as  an  accurate  an‘1  trust¬ 
worthy  measuring  of  the  latter.  (Juided  by  this  impor¬ 
tant  principle,  he  constructed  his  voliame  '-r,  an  itjstru- 
ment  which  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  electri¬ 
cal  science.  This  is  merely  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  little  acidulated  water  is  decomposed  by  tlie  CJUTeiit, 
the  gjus  evolved  being  collected  ami  measured.^  Dy  plac¬ 
ing  such  an  inslnimeut  in  any  part  ol  the  circuit,  the 
qtiantity  of  electrical  force  necessary  to  produce  any 
given  elFect  can  ho  at  once  estimated;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  required  amoimt  of  tlio  latter  can  be,  a.s  it 
wore,  measured  out  and  adaptt'd  to  the  end  in  view.  Tlie 
use  of  this  instriimeiit  led  to  the  disc»)very  that  the  rel¬ 
ative  dec<unposing  elFects  produced  by  the  same  current 
in  different  electrolytes  is  exactly  expressed  by  the 
atomic  weights  or  chemical  equivalents  of  the  electro¬ 
lytes.  For  instance,  the  same  current  which  decom¬ 
poses  but  9  parts  »)f  w.iter  will  decompose  166  parts  of 
iodide  of  potassiiiin  and  169  parts  of  chloride  of  lead.  E. 
can  he  effected  by  the  electricity  of  the  common  elec¬ 
tric  machine,  but  only  on  a  very  rnijuite  scale.  This 
arises  from  the  small  of  electricity  set  it»  mo¬ 

tion  hy  the  ma(*liine,  conipareil  with  that  gemerated  hy 
the  voltaic  battery.  A  pair  of  small  wires  of  iiino  and 
platinum  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of  dilute  acid,  de¬ 
velop  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  Iroin  the  chemical  el- 
ferts.  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical 
machine.  Tlie  wonderful  powers  of  the  electricity  gen¬ 
erated  by  tlie  macliine  depend  on  its  f-ns/on,  or  that 
property  which  enatdes  it  to  overcome  diffi.nlties  and 
pass  through  imperfect  conductors.  Tlie  A’,  of  metallic 
salts  is  now  c.irried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  beautiful 
arts  of  El'  Cfrn-tupi n(j  and  EUcf-ro-plaiinij^  q.  v.  The  more 
recent  arts  of  Elt>.ctrO'*>tckinfjy  G.ilv  ui  Kj>'<ip’ifj^  and  Elec¬ 
tro  cah'c  t-pr  u'inff.  are  also  based  upon  the  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  v(dtaic  current. 

Elec'troly Ic,  n.  A  substance  susceptible  of 

direct  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  See  Kb.iCT.lOLYSIS. 

a.  it  dating  to  electrolysis. 

Klec't  rolyzahlo,  a.  That  is  susceptible  of  direct  de- 
compo-iition  by  the  eleciric  current. 

Elec'trulyze,  e.a.  [See  Elecirolysis.]  To  decompose 
a  snhstance  into  its  elements  hy  the  action  of  tlie  elec¬ 
tric  current. 

Elee'tru-innu'iiot,  n.  A  bar  of  iron  temporarily  mag- 
netiya'd.  (see  Klsctk  »-m  vcnetism.)  causing  a  current  of 
electricity  to  pas.s  through  a  wire  coiled  around  it. 

Wu'cester. 

Elec'lro-mf^'xnet'io,  a.  B  donging  or  relating  to 
electro-m  ignetism. 

Elec'tr4»-!imi''uBtisin.  n.  {Elect.)  An  important 
branch  of  electrical  ftcience,  which  may  be  s  lid  to  h  ive 
spr  ung  from  a  dis<u)Very  made  by  Frofessor  Oerst  'd.  of 
Copeniiageii,  in  the  year  IHdl).  The  discovery  of  the 
Dinisli  philosopher  was  thus  simply  stated:  —  Wlion  n 
properly  bal  meed  magnetic  needle  is  pi. iced  in  its  nat 
ural  position  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  immediately 
un  ler  and  parallel  to  a  wire  along  wluLdi  a  ciirrimt  of 
voltaic  electricity  is  pas^in:',  that  end  of  the  needle  which 
is  situated  next  to  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  im¬ 
mediately  moves  to  the  w'<f:  if  the  nee  He  is  placed 
jiarallel  to  and  over  tlie  wire,  the  same  polo  moves  to 
the  emt.  When  the  uniting  wire  is  .situated  in  the  s  ime 
horizontal  plane  as  tliat  in  whi  h  the  needle  m>ives,  no 
declination  takes  place;  but  the  needle  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  pole  next  to  the  negative  end  of  the  wire  is  de- 
pri'sseil  when  the  wire  is  situated  on  the  west  side,  and 
elevated  when  situated  on  tiie  east  side.  By  this  di.s- 
covery  tiie  rel.ition  of  magnetism  to  electricity,  whi 
had  long  been  suspf*cted,  was  sati.sfactorily  established, 
and  a  new  and  tioundless  field  of  research  was  op.-ned. 
One  of  the  earliest  ami  imist  active  laborers  in  this  fiebl 
w.is  Faraday,  who,  reasoning  on  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  a  conducting-wire  «»n  a  magnet  is  not  a  directly  at¬ 
tractive  or  repulsive  one,  was  Icil  to  tlie  conclusion,  tlmt 
if  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  could  be  confined  to 
one  pole  of  tlie  m  ignet,  that  polo  ought,  under  proper 
conditions,  to  rotate  round  tlie  wire;  and  conversely, 
if  the  magnet  were  fixed  and  the  condneting-wire  mov 
able,  the  wire  ought  to  rotate  round  the  magnetic  pole 
Both  of  these  phenomena  he  realized ;  and,  early  in  1822, 
described  the  apparatus  for  exhibiting  them.  The  ap- 
p  iratus  enqiloyed  to  exhibit  the  rotation  of  the  movable 
magnet  consisted  of  a  deep  cup.  nearly  full  of  mercury, 
in  which  a  cylindrical  magnet  was  placeil.  The  north 
prde  of  this  niagm't  was  allowed  to  project  above  the 
surface  of  tlie  mercury,  while  its  south  pole  was  held 
dow'ii  by  a  piece  of  thread  altaclied  to  the  end  of  a  cop¬ 
per  wire,  which  entered  the  cup  throngli  the  centre  of 
the  base.  Tlie  end  of  a  second  wire  was  made  to  dip 
into  the  mercury  exactly  over  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup.  By  connecting  the  tw'o  wires  with  the  two  ends 
of  a  vidtaic  battery  in  action,  the  current  wa.s  made  to 
pass  through  the  mercury  ;  and  the  magnet,  buoyed  up 
by  the  mercury,  rotated  about  it.  If  the  positive  cur¬ 
rent  descended,  the  rotation  was  in  the  direction  from 


east  through  south  to  west ;  but  if  the  current  wim  made 
to  ascend,  then  the  direction  of  the  motion  was  re¬ 
versed.  Anii-ere  subsequently  caused  a  magnet  to  res¬ 
tate  round  its  own  axi.s;  and  ihirlow’  devised  an  ingen¬ 
ious  aiqiaratns  for  exiiibiting  the  rotation  of  a  ciniduct- 
ing  body  round  its  axis.  The  first  untdul  application  of 
Oersted  s  <liscovery  of  the  reciprocal  force  exerted  be¬ 
tween  magnetic  bars  and  conductiiig-wires,  was  made 
by  8chweCger.  a  German  physici.st,  in  the  construction 
of  an  instrument  fi»r  indicating  the  direction  ami  meas¬ 
uring  tlie  inU-usity  of  voltaic  currents.  (See  Galvan- 
•0M..Ti:u.)  The  laws  of  electro-magnetic  action  were 
fully  devebqi«'d»  by  Ampere,  wlio  mu.st  be  regarded  as 
one  of  tlie  greate.st  jdiiiosoplicrs  of  this  ceiiiury.  In 
the  course  of  liis  investigations  lie  discov«-red  a  number 
of  extremely  interesting  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
action  of  electrical  currents  on  each  other,  which  Im- 
come  evident  wln-n  ui  raiigemeiits  are  made  for  giving 
mobility  to  the  conducting-wires,  lie  lonml  that  wlieii 
two  currents  llowingiu  tlie  same  direction  were  made 
to  approacli  each  other,  strong  attraction  took  place  be¬ 
tween  tliem,  and  when  in  an  opiiosite  direction,  an 
equ.illy  strong  repulsion.  These  etfecis  have  ab.solutcly 
no  relation  tiiat  can  be  traced  to  ordinary  electrical 
attractions  ami  repulsions,  Irom  whicli  they  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  '1  liey  are  purely  di/fiainic, 
liaving  to  <lo  with  electricity  in  motion:  and  hence  they 
are  genera  ly  treated  of  nmh-r  the  lieud  of  eirctry  d>f- 
iiuutics.  Upon  those  attractions  ainl  npulsions  of  con¬ 
ducting  wir*s  Ampere  fonndeil  a  most  beantilnl  and 
ingenious  iiyiiotliesis  of  magnetic  actions  in  general, 
which  e.vplains  very  clearly  the  influence  ol  tlie  current 
on  tlie  needle.  He  found  that  a  striking  analogy  ex¬ 
isted  U^tweeu  wires  conducting  electricity  and  magnets, 
wiieii  the  lormer  were  innuMl,  corkscrew-lushion,  into 
helices.  lielix  has  iimeed  all  the  properties  of  a  mag¬ 
net,  hut  the  miUire  of  the  pole  at  either  end  will  depend 
on  the  direction  of  the  turns  of  the  helix  ;  if  these  he 
from  left  to  right,  then  the  extremity  at  w  hu  h  the  cur¬ 
rent  enters  will  have  the  magnetic  pnqiei  tics  of  a  norili 
pole;  but  if  the  heli.x  be  a  lelt-humied  one,  tbeii  the  ex 
tremity  at  whieh  the  cnrr<-nt  enters  will  have  the  mug- 
iietu*  properties  of  a  south  pole.  The  analogy  extends 
to  fracture.  If  a  magnetic  bar  be  bndien  in  two,  each 
piece  is  a  perfect  magnet,  ami  the  Iraclnred  parts  liiive 
opp<isito  poles;  so  it  is  witli  the  helix,  which,  it  (liviilcd 
in  tlio  miiMle,  exhibits  attraction  between  tlie  fractured 
ends.  Now,  according  to  Amiiere’s  theory  of  magnet¬ 
ism,  the  pheiionieiiii  exhibited  by  a  magnet  dejieiul  on 
voltaic  currents  circulating  round  its  molecules.  In 
their  unexcited  state,  these  molecular  currents  move  in 
all  directions,  anil  thus  neutralize  i»ne  another;  but 
when  the  bar  becomes  a  magnet,  the  currents  move  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other,  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
effect  produced  is  that  of  a  uniform  curreiit  moving 
corkscrew-fashion  round  the  bar,  which  thus  becomes  in 
effect  a  helix;  and  the  attractions  ami  n-pnlsions  are 
consequences  of  the  actions  of  the  currents  on  eacli 
other.  In  applying  this  theory  to  the  ex]dunation  ot 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  the  incessant  circulation  of  electrical  cur¬ 
rents  round  the  globe  from  east  to  west  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  (See  Mauneiism.)  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  tlio  inrtmmce  exerted  by  electrical  currents 
on  magnets  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  neu¬ 
tral  condition  ol  bodies  Misce[)tiiile  of  magnetism  would 
be  disturbed  by  an  electrical  current,  and  this  conclu¬ 
sion  was  quickly  verilied  by  experiments.  W  hen  an 
electrical  current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  ot 
iron  or  steel,  the  latter  acquires  mngtielic  jiolarity 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
direction  of  the  current  determining  the  position  of  the 
poles.  This  effect  is  prodigiously  increased  by  causing 
the  current  to  circulate  a  number  of  times  round  the 
bar,  which  then  acquires  extraordinuiymagneticpower, 
A  steel  bar  m.iy  be  permanently  nmgnetizeil  in  this  way. 
but  a  bar  of  pure  and  soft  inm  retains  the  magnetic 
force  only  so  long  ns  the  electrical  current  is  circulating 
round  it.  Bars  of  iron  thus  temporarily  magnetized  are 
called  cl^ctro-magnctn.  The  strongest  are  borse-shoe- 
shaped,  and  the  comlncting-wiw'!, 
whicli  is  wound  several  times 
round  tliein,  is  tlie  ordinarv  coj>- 
per  bell-wire,  cov(*red  with  silk 
or  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  insu¬ 
lation.  Tlie  power  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet  depends  on  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  bar,  the  purity 
of  tlie  iron,  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  and  on  the  length  and 
thickness  of  the  covered  wire. 

One  lia.s  already  been  constructed 
wliicli,  wlieii  connected  with  a 
jiowerfnl  voltaic  battery,  attracts 
the  iron  keeper  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  more  than  two 
tons.  When  it  was  discoveriui 
that  magnets  of  great  power  could 
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SO  readily  be  made  and  nnimnle,  attention  was  naturally 
given  to  tlie  application  of  electro  magnetism  as  a  nn>- 
tive  power,  ami  many  ingenious  models  of  engines  driven 
by  electricity  ^ooll  ina<le  their  appearance.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  are  many  highly  efficient  electro-mag¬ 
netic  engines  in  existence,  but  the  expense  of  working 
them  prevents  their  application  to  ordinary  purposes. 
(See  Ki.Ei'TRo-MoiivR  Power.)  The  application  of  elec¬ 
tro  magnetism  to  tvlegrupliy  has  led  to  marvellous  re¬ 
sults,  and,  by  its  agency,  space  and  time  have,  in  effect, 
been  annihilated. 

Eloctro-iiietrtl'Inrffy.  rj.  The  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  metal-working.  The  more  important  branches 


of  F.  Sf.  are  fully  described  under  the  heads  of  KfECTRO 
TYPE,  Electho-plati.no  uiid  GiLuiNo,  and  FIlectro-etch* 
INO. 

El-eolroiiiVtor,  n.  [I'v.thclrnmclrf.  from  Cir.electmn^ 
ami  mflroHy  measure.)  {Elect.)  Electrometerainl  electro¬ 
scope  are  instruments  constantly  employed  in  electrical 
in\e.sligations.  The  two  words  are  generally  taken  as  sy¬ 
nonymous;  electrosecqic,  however,  should  l*e  applied  to 
those  instruments  wliicli  give  evidence  of  electrical  ex¬ 
citement  witin*nt  giving  tlie  exact  measure  of  it  ;and  elec¬ 
trometers  to  such  us  show  both.  The  quadrant  electroin^ 
925) 

consists  of  a 
c  o  u  (1  n  c  ting- 
rod,  generally 
of  box-  wood 
or  brjLss,  with 
a  g  r  a  d  uated 
semi-circle  at- 
tacheil  above, 
in  the  centre  of 
whicliisapiM't  ' 
fortlierotation 
of  a  straw  car¬ 
rying  a  pith- 
ball  atits  outer 
end.  It  is  used 
for  electricity 
ofliigh  tension, 
sneb  as  that  of 
the  electric 
ni  a  c  h  i  n  o.  — 

M  ben  placed  on  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine, 
tlie  wliule  beemnes  charged  with  -f  electricity,  ami  the 
ball  is  rejielled  first  liy  the  eUftricity  of  tin*  rod,  and 
then  by  that  of  the  prime  conductor,  the  height  to 
which  it  rises  being  seen  on  tlie  semicircle.  Tliis  is  not 
an  electrometer  in  llie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for 
although  it  tells  ns,  by  tlie  straw  rising  ami  falling, 
when  one  tension  i.s  gr<*ateror  less  than  another, it  does 
not  tell  ns  by  liow  much,  the  conditions  of  its  refinlhion 
being  too  complicated  for  simple  iimthematiral  expres¬ 
sion.  It  can  sliow  118.  however,  by  the  indii’ator  staiui- 
ing  at  the  saint*  point,  wlien  the  electric  ti-nsion  of  tlie 
macliine  is  tin*  same  at  one  time  as  at  anollier.  Ben- 
net's  gnld-li’ii/  electroscope  —  a  much  more  delicate  in¬ 
strument.  and  one  of  great  value  in  all  electrical  inves¬ 
tigations — coiisi.'^tM  VZsJlg.  925)  ot  two  slips  of  gold-lenf 
suspended  parallel  to  eacli  otlier  within  aglass  receiver, 
and  communicating  with  a  metal  cap  or  disc  above. 
M  hen  the  cap  is  touched  witli  an  electrified  body,  the 
leaves  separate,  but  instantly  collap.se  when  a  8<*cond 
body,  chnrged  witli  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity,  is 
brought  near  the  cap.  Cavendi.'^h  constructed  an  ex- 
cellentelectniineter,  with  two  slender  reeds  lerminnting 
with  two  cork  balls,  the  divergence  of  wliich  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  scale.  In  Coulomb's  lor.sinndxdavre,  the 
force  of  electrical  repulsion  is  estiinateil  by  the  reactive 
force  of  a  fine  wire  snspende<l  vertically,  ami  twi>ted 
more  or  less  from  it-;  quiescent  position.  Harris’s  5i7/7ar 
ludance  —  au  exceedingly  delienteand  nselul  eleelroni- 
etiT— may  be  regardeil  as  a  modification  of  Coulomb’s. 
One  of  the  latest  improved  E.,  is  that  of  Sir  \V.  Tlioni- 
son  (1877),  used  in  connection  with  telegraphic  instru¬ 
ments.  See  ATI.^^TI^  Telegraph,  p.  171. 

Ele<‘'lro-iiio'tive  Powor.  w.  The  attractive  force 
of  the  electro magnet  is  aiqdied  with  snci  ess  as  a  nxv 
tive  power:  and  machines  or  engines  driven  by  this 
force  are  rather  exten.^ively  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
mathematical  and  optical  instruments.  Conijiared  with 
steam,  the  A.  M.  is  a  very  costly  agent,  and,  on  fliis  ac¬ 
count,  it  cannot  be  employed  tor  moving  ordinary  nia- 
chinerv.  For  small  and  ileliciite  motions.  Iiowever,  E.  M. 
J\ is  so*  excellently  adapted,  that  its  cost  is  not  taken  into 
consnlerali«>n.  Its  pe«  nliar  advantages  are  its  mdseless 
action,  iiortability.  safety,  controllability,  and  freedom 
from  dirt.  The  celebrated  Russian  philosopher  Jacobi 
first  constructed  E.  M-  large  enongli  to  be  practically 
tested.  With  one  <»f  tliese.  lie,  in  1869,  siicceedetl  in 
working  thejiaddleof  a  boat  «ilh  such  force,  that  the 
boat,  w  ith  ten  persons  on  board,  attained  the  speed  of 
4  m.'an  hour.  In  the  U,  states,  Mr.  Davenport  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Page  successfully  applied  electro-magnetism  to 

I  various  machines,  Page's  rrdahvg  wort, ine  \\]n8. 

trates  vi-rv  plainly  one  method  of  making  tlie  electric 
force  do  work.  It  consists  (Fig.  926)  of  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  in  the  axis  of 
which  is  an  upright 
shalt.  To  this  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  is  fixed, 

Avith  its  ends  facing 
the  poles  of  the  mag¬ 
net.  The  soft  iron  is 
surrounded  with  a  coil 
of  copper-wire,  so  that 
it  is  an  electro-magnet. 

The  ends  of  the  wires 
of  the  coil  are  fastened 
to  two  metallic  strips, 
which  are  attached  to 
the  shaft.  Tlie  current 
comes  to  1 1)  e  coil 
through  two  springs 
which  press  against 
these  strips,  and  which 
act  ns  a  rheotrope  to  re- 
A'erse  the  current  wdien 
the  shaft  has  turned 
half-way  round.  The 
machine  is  so  arranged 
that,  at  starting,  the 


Fig.  926. 

page’s  rotati.xg  machine. 
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polos  of  the  two  magnets  facing  each  other  are  of  the 
Baine  kitul.  Th«‘y  therefore  rt'pel  each  otlicr,  and  wluii 
the  shaft  is  once  started,  tljcy  send  it  around  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  way;  then,  unlike  poles,  hegin  to  approach 
each  otlier,  and  tlieir  attraction  causes  the  shaft  to  com¬ 
plete  half  a  rotation.  The  current  then  changes  its  di¬ 
rection,  tlie  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  are  reversed, 
and  like  poles  again  face  each  other,  ami  are  repelled. 
The  rotation  is  kept  up  hy  the  self-acting  rlieotrope. 
The  shaft  may  be  made  to  rotate  2.000  times  a  min¬ 
ute,  causing  4.000  changes  of  polarity  in  that  brief 
time.”  {Rnlfe  and  J.  A.  GillH.)  —  In  Denmark,  Mr. 
lljorth,  in  1849,  took  out  a  patent  for  an  E.-M.  engine 
of  lO-liorse  power,  which  far  surpassed  all  previous  con¬ 
trivances.  But  to  M.  Fremont,  the  celebrated  inathe- 
inatical-instrument  maker  of  Paris,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  tlie  proof  that  electro-magnetism  could  be  ailvan- 
tageously  used  as  a  permanent  and  regular  moving- 
power  in  a  large  establishment.  Ilis  E.-M.  machines 
are  very  various  in  form,  magnitude,  and  power,  hut 
they  all  derive  their  motion  from  magneiism  tempora¬ 
rily  induced  in  iron  bars  by  the  action  of  the  electric 
current.  (See  Electro-magnetism.)  By  an  expedient  to 
which  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  may  be  given,  the 
current  round  each  iron  bar,  or  electro-magnet,  can  be 
alternately  transmitted  and  suspemled  with  any  desired 
degree  of  rapidity;  and,  by  varying  the  power  of  the 
battery,  the  length  of  the  coiled  wire,  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  bar,  a  magnetic  force  of  any  desired  inten¬ 
sity  can  be  iirodm  ed. 

Kloctroiiiet/riettl,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  an 
electrometer. 

£lec^iro-ino'tioii,  ti.  The  motion  conferred  upon 
magnets  l»y  electricity.  —  Smart. 

£lee^tro-ino'ti  VC,  a.  That  excites,  or  produces,  elec- 
tro-niotioii. 

Elcc'tro-iao'tor,  n.  [Fr.  ^IPctroninteMr.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  or  apparatus  to  move  the  electric  fiuid.  —  Vre.. 

Elcc'tro-iiej^^'alive,  a.  Being  in  such  a  state,  with 
respect  to  electricity,  as  to  be  repelled  by  liodies  nega¬ 
tively  electrified,  and  attracted  by  tliose  positively  elec¬ 
trified.  —  Urp. 

— A  substance  which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  ancx/e,  or  electro-posi¬ 
tive  pole. — Eramie. 

Eleetropli'oriiH,  n.  [Fr.  elpctrophorp,  from  Gr.  eUk- 
fro/i,  and  bearing.]  {El*’ct,'\  An  in.^trument  which 

consists  of  a  resinous  j)late.  A, which  may  he  made  of 
equal  partsof  shellac  and  resin,  with  a  little  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine,  melted  and 
cast  into  a  circular 
disc  of  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch  thick, 
and  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter;  it 
should  rest  upon  a 
metal  plate  or  sheet 
of  tin-foil ;  upon  its 
upper  surface  is 
pi  ace  da  sonmwhat 
smaller  brass  plate, 

B,  with  a  glass  han¬ 
dle.  When  the  resin¬ 
ous  plate  is  pxciiedy 
by  rubbing  it  with  a 
warm  and  dry  flan¬ 
nel.  and  the  metallic 
Cover  put  «iown  upon 
it.  a  spark  of  nega¬ 
tive  electricity  may  Fig.  927.  — electrophorus. 
be  drawn  from  it,  and 

if  it  then  he  raised,  it  affords  a  second  Ri)ark  of  positive 
electricity.  On  replacing  the  cover,  an<l  again  touching 
it,  it  gives  a  negative  spark,  and  on  again  raising  it,  a 
second  positive  spark,  and  the>e  sparks  thus  obtained 
may  he  repeated  any  nutiiber  of  times,  so  that  the  in¬ 
strument  forms  a  useful  and  portable  electrical  ma¬ 
chine. 

Elect  ro-|>liyi^iolO|p^i<*aU  a.  Pertaining  to  electri¬ 
cal  results  produced  through  physiological  agencies,  or 
by  change  of  action  in  a  living  being.  — 

Eleetro-pliysioro^^y,  n.  Electric  results  produced 
through  physiological  agencies.  —  Wthster. 

Elec'tro-plate,  v.  a.  To  plate  with  silver  by  electri- ; 
city.  — Clarke. 

Elec^tro-platin^  and  Oildinjf,  n.  (Ar/5.)  The 
process  of  covering  one  metal  with  a  thin  crust  or  film 
of  another  by’  the  aid  of  electricity.  For  coating  articles 
with  silver,  a  hath  is  made  containing  one  part  of  cya¬ 
nide  of  silver  to  2  <ir  3  parts  of  cy’anide  of  potassium,  dis¬ 
solved  in  about  150  parts  of  water.  The  article  to  he 
plabnl  is  made  the  negative  ])<de,  and  a  piece  of  silver 
hung  in  the  bath  forms  the  positive  pole.  The  silver 
will  be  d(q)osited  with  a  dead  appearance;  if  lustre  is 
roqtiired,  a  few  drops  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  addetl  to 
the  hath  will  effect  this  object.  Articles  are  gilded  hy 
enij)loying  a  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and 
potassium,  and  suspemling  plates  of  gold  in  the  solution. 
To  give  a  {Iurabl(%  adhesive  coating,  tlie  articles  t*)  be 
plated  must  be  jierfectly  clean.  They  are  first  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  jKjtash  to  free  them  fiom  grease,  then 
dipped  in  ililtite  nitric  acid  to  remove  any  oxide  that 
may  have  formed  on  the  surface,  and  afterwards  well 
washed  immediately  before  putting  them  in  the  hath. 
Any  thickne.ss  (if  the  metal  may,  of  course,  he  given  to 
an  article  hy  continuing  the  operation  sutticienlly  long, 
but  from  3  to  6  hours  ireiierally  suthces  to  give  u  proper 
enofiiig.  For  silver,  ^  oz.  to  the  .sqtiare  foot  forms  an 
excellent  plate.  In  some  establishments  the  silvering 
solution  is  kej)t constantly  stirred  liy  .-imple  mechanical 
ftTi’angeinents.  The  silver-plated  articles,  on  being  re¬ 
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moved  from  the  vats,  are  well  brushed  with  brnahes  of 
Very  fine  bi-ass  wire  attaclied  to  a  lathe,  and  cleaned 
witi>  fine  Calais  sand;  they  are  afterwards  jKilished  on 
revolving  brushes  with  rotteii-atone,  then  by  hand  with 
soft  leather  and  rouge,  and  lastly  witii  the  naked  hand. 
Articles  with  fiuted,  clucsed,  and  ornamented  surfaces 
are  often  burnished  after  being  polisiied.  The  burnisher 
is  a  jiicce  of  highly  pulislied  hardened  steel,  sometimes 
of  blood-stone,  fiint,  or  agate,  fitted  to  a  handle,  and 
impuits  to  the  smooth,  metallic  surfaces,  by  friction,  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  and  lasting  jiolisli.  Other  metals, 
besides  co]q>er,  silver,  and  g*dd,  cun  be  electrically  de¬ 
posited  troiii  their  solutions;  of  these,  the  must  success¬ 
ful  and  useful  as  yet  employed  is  the  coating  of  iron  with 
zinc,  a  solution  of  tlie  sulpliate  of  zinC  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  Alloys  of  the  metals  have  also  been  de¬ 
posited,  but  the  jirocesses  are  attended  with  practical 
difficulties.  Paper  and  other  fibrous  material  may  he 
electro-plated  by  first  rendering  them  good  conductors 
of  electricity.  This  may  beaccumiilished  by  immersing 
tliem  for  one  or  two  hours  in  a  solution  prepared  by 
taking  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  adding  ammo¬ 
nia  until  the  precipitate  first  foi  med  is  entirely  dissolved 
again.  After  drying  tliem  well,  they  are  exposed  to  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  by  which  means  the  silver  is 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  and  they  are  rendered  so 
good  conductors  of  electricity  that  they  may  be  E.-J*.  iu 
the  usual  manner.  See  also  Electrotype. 

Eloctro-polar,  a.  Furnished  with  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  electric  poles;  —  applied  to  conductors. 

Elect ro-|>os'i4i VO,  a.  In  such  a  state  with  respect 
to  electricity  as  to  be  attracted  by  bodies  negatively 
electrified.  —  Ubre^.f^^'r. 

— n.  A  8ul>.«itance  which,  in  electro-clicmical  decomposi¬ 
tions,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  cathode^  or  electro¬ 
negative  pole. 

Eleetropiiitc'tiirc,  Electropunctuation,  n.  (Surg.) 
The  operation  of  inserting  two  or  more  wires,  and  then 
connecting  them  to  the  electrodes  of  tlie  electric  or  gal¬ 
vanic  apparatus.  It  lias  beeu  employed  theraiientically 
in  cases  in  which  electricity,  galvaiiisan,  and  ucupuuctu- 
nitiun  have  lieeii  indicated.  —  Dunglisnn. 

Elcc'troscopp,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.eieA<ron,und  skopeo, 
to  view.]  See  Electrometer. 

Electro-stJit'ics,  n.  [Gr.  electron^  and  statikoSy  caus¬ 
ing  to  stand.]  {Elect.)  That  part  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  in  equilibrium,  as  distinguished  from 
electro-dynamics.  —  Ogih'ie. 

Ele<*tro-tole^ru|>lft'ie,  a.  Relating  to  the  electric 
telegraph. 

Elec*‘'tro*tiiit,  n.  An  art  by  which  drawings  are  made 
with  any  substance  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  \\  hen  tlie  design  is  completed,  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  the  solution,  and  a  reverse  made  by  the 
electro-copjiering  process  ready  fur  the  printer.  It  is 
the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing.  it  was  invented  in  1840  by  E.  Palmer,  who  gave  it 
afterwards  tlie  name  of  ghjphduraphy. 

Eloc'troly  j>o,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  eleUtrony  and  fypo.’f,  an 
impre^^ion.]  The  art  of  depositing  copper  and  other 
metals  in  or  upon  suitable  moulds,  through  the  agency 
of  voltaic  electricity,  so  as  to  produce  faithful  copies  of 
coins,  medals,  statues, engraved  blocks,  and  other  works; 
invented  in  1837  by  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  following  exaiiijiles  of  electrolysis  (see  this  word) 
will  elucidate  this  important  branch  of  electro-metal¬ 
lurgy.  If  two  platinum  plates  be  connected  with  tlfe 
ojiposite  ends  of  a  vulbiic  battery  in  action,  and  be 
phiced  in  a  vessel  containing  water  and  snlpliuric  acid, 
the  water  will  be  electrolyzed,  or  decomposed  by  elec¬ 
tricity;  the  hydrogen  gas  will  be  releastMl  at  the  plate 
connected  with  tlie  negative  end  of  the  buttery,  and  the 
oxygen  at  that  connected  with  the  positive.  If  into  the 
acid  liquid  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol)  be  now  thrown,  electrolysis  will  still  take  place, 
but  only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  water,  namely,  oxy¬ 
gen.  will  be  evolved  ;  tor  the  hydrogen,  on  being  released 
Irum  the  water,  will  take  the  jilace  of  tlie  cupper  in  the 
solution,  and  the  copper  tlius  liberated  will  be  deposited 
on  the  negative  plate.  Tliis  experiment  may  be  contin¬ 
ued  until  all  the  copper  is  ahstractixl  from  the  solution. 
If  a  copjier  plate  be  now  sulistitnted  tor  tlie  platinum 
one,  forming  the  positive  eh'ctrode,  the  water  will  be 
decomposed,  but  neither  of  the  gases  will  escape.  The 
hydrogen,  as  before,  will  take  the  place  of  the  copper  in 
the  solution;  the  oxygen,  instead  of  aiq)earing  at  the 
positive  plate,  will  combine  with  the  copper  of  which 
that  jilate  is  composed,  forming  oxide  of  copper,  which 
will  unite  witli  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  cliemical  forces  calleii  into  action  by 
the  current  are  so  beautifully  balanced,  tliat,  in  the  last 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  C(q>per  supplied  by  the  pos¬ 
itive  plate  equals  exactly  the  quantity  withdrawn  from 
the  solution,  and  dejiositetl  on  the  negative  plate.  The 
practice  of  eleclrotyjiing  consists  in  preparing  models 
or  moulds  of  objects  to  be  copied,  and  in  so  arranging 
the  battery,  or  apparatus,  which  generates  the  voltaic 
current,  as  to  deposit  the  metal  in  a  compact  and  solid 
form  upon  tliese  models.  There  are  many  materials 
fitted  for  forming  electrotype-moulds;  of  these,  fusible 
metal,  wax,  stearine,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  gutta-jiercha, 
are  mostly  used.  Noii-metalUc  moulds  are  rubbed  over 
w'itli  plumbago  or  black-lead,  wbicli  is  an  excellent  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity.  The  application  of  tin's  substance 
to  non-conducting  surfaces  was  recommended  hy  Mr. 
Mason.  Plaster  of  Paris  moulds  must  he  saturated  with 
wax  or  tallow,  or  covered  with  fine  varnish,  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  copper  solution.  The  simplest  kind 
of  voltaic  apparatus  for  eleiqrotyping  is  a  single  cell  of 
a  DanieH's  battery,  slightly  modified.  In  a  vessel  of 
stoneware  or  glass  is  placed  a  tube  or  cell  of  porous 
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earthenware,  and  in  this  a  plate  or  rod  of  nmnlgnmated 
zinc.  A  perforated  shelf  for  liolding  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  co])pc*r  is  fixed  in  tlie  upper  imri  of  tlie  outei  vessel. 
The  prepared  mould  which  represents  tlie  copper  or  neg¬ 
ative  element  of  an  ordinary  voltaic  pair  is  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  zinc,  and  suspeinled  in  the  outer 
vessel.  To  charge  tlie  apjiaratus,  the  porous  cell  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid; 
the  outer  vessel  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphato 
of  copper,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  it;  and  the 
shell  is  well  furnished  with  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
cojiper  to  keep  the  sulutimi  saturated.  Certain  pr^ 
cautions  must  he  observed  in  using  this  apparatus.  Thus 
the  mould  mu>t  not  be  too  small  in  jiroportion  to  the 
size  of  the  zinc;  for  when  this  is  the  case  the  copper  is 
deposited  as  a  dark  powder.  Again,  it  must  not  he  too 
lary:e,  because  then  tlio  copper  is  deposited  very  slowly, 
and  is  of  a  brittle  texture.  The  single-cell  apparatus 
is  now  only  used  fur  copying  medals,  seals,  and  otlier 
small  works.  For  electrotyping  large  objects,  or  for 
operating  upon  a  number  of  small  moulds,  a  separate 
decomposition-cell  is  used,  with  a  single  cell  of  a  Daiiic-irs 
or  a  Smee's  battery  for  jirodncing  llie  current.  The  de- 
composition-cell  is  filled  with  a  dilute  acid  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  Two  brass  rods,  connected  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  zinc  and  copper  (or  platinized  silver)  of 
the  generating-cell,  are  laid  across  the  toj>;  to  one  of 
these  the  mouMs  are  attacheil,  and  to  the  other  a  plate 
or  plates  of  copper.  By  a  series  of  chemical  changes, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  cojqier 
from  the  solution  is  transferred  to  the  moulds ;  and  the 
copper  plates  are  dissolved  with  such  regularity,  that 
the  strength  of  the  solution  is  kept  up.  Tlie  introduc¬ 
tion  ofpowerful  magneto-electrical  niacliines  driven  hy 
steam,  have  displaced  the  old  galvanic  battery  in 
electro-plating  or  electrotyping.  Gne  of  tliese,  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  Grovniie  and  Wthle  machines,  60 
in.  by  48  in., 33  in.  high,  weighing  3  tons, and  of  3  liorse- 
power.  deposits  15  Ihs.  of  copper  jier  hour.  Machines 
for  lighting  are  now  greatly  improved,  atid  are  being 
introduced  into  large  factories,  <i'c.  Some  are  capable 
of  producing  with  800  rotations,  a  light  equal  to  16,000 
candles. 

Elec'trotype,  r.  a.  To  copy,  or  make  a  fac-simileof,  by 
the  electro-chemical  process  of  depositing  metals  from 
their  solution  upon  a  mould. —  I!amiU<m. 

Elee'trotypor.,  n.  One  wlio  electrotyjies. 

Electrotyp'ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  electro¬ 
type  or  electrotyping. 

ElW'f  rotypiiij;’,  n.  Same  as  Electrotype,  q.v. 

ElOCtro-vi'tal,  a.  {Physiol.)  Applied  hy  some  physi¬ 
ologists  to  two  currents  siijiposed  to  move  in  tiie  nerves 
of  animals;  the  one  external  and  cutaneous;  the  other 
internal,  and  proceeding  from  that  axis.  —  Brandt. 

Eloo'triiin,  71.  [Lat.;  Gr.  elt'ktron,  amber;  —  was  also 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  metallic  substance  consist¬ 
ing  of  4  parts  of  goM  and  1  part  of  silver.]  {Min.)  A 
natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  projiortion  of 
two  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  It  is  foutal  in  tubular 
crystals  and  imperfect  cubes  of  a  silver-white  color 
iu  Siberia,  Norway,  Transylvania,  Caliloniia,  and  some 
other  gold-mining  districts. 

Eloot'iifiry,  [L.  bat.  ebetuarium  ;  Qr.eJdeikton — «<?, 
and  Uicho,  to  lick  up.  to  lick.)  {Med.)  A  form  of  med¬ 
icine  to  be  taken  liy  licking  it  uji,  or  letting  it  melt  in 
the  mouth:  a  mixture  composed  of  powders,  or  other 
ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  conserve,  honey,  or 
syru  p. 

Eleeiiios'ynarily,  ac7r.  By  charity;  charitably. 

Elconios'y lutry,  a  [From  Gr.  flitmosy^it.  from  efee- 
nwHy  pitilully,  mercifully,  from  clctOy  to  pity,  from  eJeoSy 
pity,  mercy,  cuinpa.^^sion.]  Given  ip  charity;  given  or 
appropriated  to  support  the  poor;  done  or  performed 
witliuut  reward;  relating  to  charitable  donations; 
founded  by  charitable  donations,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
pensing  some  gratuity  or  benefit. 

(Laio.)  E.  corporations  are  corporate  bodies  consci- 
tuted  for  the  perpetual  dif>trihiition  of  the  tree  alms  or 
bounty  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  ho 
has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  ho^pital8  for  the 
niainienance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  infirm. 

— n.  One  who  lives  on  aims. 

El'ej?aiioe^  or  El  ejiaii<*y*  n.  [Fr.  Megance;  Lat. 
eleyantWy  from  elegavs,  for  fliy(  ns.  from  eligo  —  c,  ex,  and 
legoy  to  pick,  to  choose.]  A  choosing  or  selecting,  with 
nicety,  care,  taste,  or  judgment :  exqtiisiteness ;  fastidi¬ 
ousness;  that  which  pleases  by  its  pnqiriety,  grace, 
purity,  symmetry,  or  beauty;  gracefulness  ;  politeness; 
refinement;  high  polisli;  purity;  neatness. 

El  'og’ant,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  Choos¬ 

ing  with  nicety,  care,  taste,  or  judgment ;  fastiilious; 
nice;  Inxurieus;  effeminate;  pleasing  to  good  taste; 
pleasing  hy  beauty,  grace,  purity,  symmetry,  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  graceful ;  neat ;  pure;  refined  ;  polished;  polite; 
genteel  ;  beautiful;  handsome ;  SAinnietncal;  choice; 
sensible  to  beauty;  discriminating  beauty  from  deform¬ 
ity  or  imperfection,  as  taste;  rich;  costly  and  orna¬ 
mental. 

El'^PS'atilly,  adv.  In  an  elegnnt  manner. 

Eleifi'acs  a.  [L  hut.  elegiacus ;  Gr.  elegeins.']  Belong¬ 
ing  to  elegy;  plaintive;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamenta¬ 
tion;  used  in  elegies. 

— w.  Elegiac  verse. 

Ele^S'l'acaK  Belonging  to  an  elcg}’,  or  to  elegiac 
verse;  elegiac. 

El>$;:iKt*  Ele'g'iast,  Eleg:iog‘>ai>]ier,  n.  A 

writer  of  elegies. 

Elc'^it*  n.  [bat.  3d  pers.  sing,  of  elegiy  perf.  tense  of 
tUgere.y  to  choose,  from  out,  and  Ugere.  to  gather, 
choose.  See  Elect.]  (Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  founded 
on  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  by  which, 
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after  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  has  obhiined  judgment  in] 
an  action,  the  sheriff  gives  him  i)os«ef»>iou  of  the  lauds 
and  teiieiuenls  of  the  trpposite  party,  to  be  occupied  and 
enjoyed  until  the  money  due  on  such  judgment  is  fully 
paid,  and  during  that  period  lie  in  tenant  by  elegit. 
Upon  this  writ  the  sheriff  impanels  a  jury,  who  appraise 
the  debtor's  goods  and  lands,  and  if  the  former  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  then  tlie  latter  are  also  de¬ 
livered  over  to  tlie  creditor.  'I'he  writ  is  still  in  u.se  in 
the  U.S.,  with  some  moditications  varying  in  the  different 
States. 

El’etfy,  n.  [Lat.  eUgia  ;  Gr.  from  d^gos.  iroxw 

e!  f.!  t«)  cry  woel  woe!]  {Pitetry.)  A  short  poem 

composed  on  a  mournful  occa^>ion,  generally  on  some 
one’s  death.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  eUgos 
was  a  strain  of  lament,  and  usually  consisted  o!  a  p<*cui 
made  up  of  alternate  liexaiueter  and  pentameter  verses. 
The  elegiac  wjis  also  the  favorite  metre  for  epigrams. 

It  was  used,  how’ever,  by  different  poets  in  different 
ways.  The  elegies  of  Callinus  and  Tyi  lffius  are  political 
and  warlike;  those  of  Mimnermus  are  contemplative 
and  melancholy ;  those  of  Theoguis  and  Solon  are  moral 
and  political,  &c.  The  first  Laliu  elegiac  writer  of  note 
was  OituHus,  and  he  wsts  foUowt;d  by  'iibullus.  Tibutius, 
and  Ovid.  The  elegiac  verses  of  Catullus  are  either 
niouriiful  or  8;itirical,  while  those  of  the  other  poets  of 
the  .4ugustHn  lera  are  devote<l  to  subjects  connected  with 
successful  or  unsuccessful  love.  In  more  modern  times, 
the  poets  of  nearly  every  nation  have  practised  this 
species  of  composition. 

Ele'i.  {Anc.  I/ist.)  Pe<»ple  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  In 
their  country  wsis  the  tninple  of  Jupiter,  near  which 
were  celebraW<I  the  0»ympic  games,  of  which  they  had 
the  superintendence.  Their  horses  were  held  in  great 
repute. 

71.  [Tv.  ;  \Ait.  eJemeatuin.  Etyni.  un¬ 

known.]  A  rudiinenl;  a  first  principle;  tl^e  first  or 
constituent  principle  or  minutest  part  of  anything ;  an 
ingredient.  —  That  which  cannot  be  divided  by  chemical 
analysis  ;  a  simple  or  uncomptninded  substance. 

—The  substance  which  forms  the  natural  or  most  suitable 
habiUlioii  of  an  animal ;  the  proper  state  or  sphere  of 
anything ;  the  state  of  things  suited  to  one’s  temper  or 
habits. 

••  Our  torments  may.  in  length  of  time,  become  our  elementM." 

MiUon. 

— The  outline  or  sketch.  — The  moving  cause  or  principle; 
that  which  excites  action. 

—pi.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet.— The  first  rules  or 
principles  of  an  art  or  science. 

(Eccl.)  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord’s  supper. 
{Math)  Rudiments;  data  employed  in  calculation. 
(Cunn.)  The  old  philosophers  applied  this  term  to 
iniazinury  principles  <»f  matter;  such  as  fire,  water, 
earth,  and  air.  The  elements  of  the  alchemists  were 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  term  elemait  is  now 
used  as  synonymous  with  simph.  btxjy^  q.  v. 

{Astron.)  Tii<*se  numerical  quantities,  obtiiined  by  ob- 
servatbm  au«l  calculation,  which  are  used  iii  compiling 
tallies  that  exhiliit  tlie  ephemeris  of  a  planet’s  motions. 
The  principal  are  its  greatest,  mean,  and  least  distance 
from  the  sun:  its  mean  daily  motion  ;  its  mean  annual 
motion;  the  ecc^'iitricity  of  its  orbit  and  its  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic;  the  longitude  of  its  ascending  node  ami 
p-*rih<  lion ;  and  it.s  m:uss  ami  density. 

Eleineiit'aK  a.  P«Ttaining  to.  or  produced  by,  ele¬ 
ments;  arising  from  first  principles. 

Eleiiientarity.,  n.  Combinatiim  of  ingredients.  (R.) 
EleiiiClit'ulIy,a</r.  -According  t«>  elements;  literally. 
Eleiiient'arine^K.  n.  Quality  of  being  elementary. 
Eleiiiont'ary,  a.  [Fr.  tUinfutairt^  from  L.  Lat.  dt- 
mentariux.]  Relating  to  or  explaining  elements  or  first 
principles;  primarv;  simple;  uncompounded;  uncoiii- 
bined;  initial;  rmlimeiit.il;  containing,  leaching,  or  dis¬ 
cussing  first  principles,  rules,  or  rudiments:  treating  of 
elements;  collecting,  digesting,  or  explaining  principles. 
Eleiiieiita’tioii,  71.  Instructing  in  the  first  principles. 

Coifrtoge.. 

El'enii,  71.  [YT.fUmi;  It.  and  Sp.  {Chem.)  A 

fragrant  re.sinous  substance,  obtained  from  different 
species  of  the  natural  order  Jm.vW'yaccir.  ami  somewhat 
similar  in  properties  to  copal.  It  was  formerly  brought 
chiefly  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  ami  wjis  referred  to  a 
tree  called  AniyrU  d^ini/yra.  Part  of  the  E.  of  com¬ 
merce  is  now  brought  from  Americn,  and  is  obtaiiieil 
from  trees  of  other  genera,  but  of  the  sjime  natural  or¬ 
der,  particularly  /caca /cacan’fai,  which  grows  in  Brazil. 
Elaphnum  fUmi/^rnni  is  believeii  to  yield  the  greater 
part  of  the  E.  of  Mexico.  E.  is  usually  in  large,  pale- 
yellow,  semi-transparent  masses,  fragile,  softening  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  with  a  siiiell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  fennel.  It  is  soluble  in  abailiol.  except  a  white 
crystallizable  residue,  which  is  very  light,  inoilorous,  and 
tastele-is,  ami  which  is  called  El^nunt.  The  properties 
of  A*.,  however,  chiefly  depeml  on  a  volatile  oil.  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  E.  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  stimulant  plasters  and  ointments. 

Ei  tMiiiiio,  n.  {(Vmn.)  See  Elemi. 

Eleiieli'.or  Eioncli  iih,  n.;  pi.  Ei.Escns.or  Ei.enches. 
[Gr.  dengchoSy  from  rU.ng-chOy  to  convince,  to  confute,  to 
refute,  to  put  to  >haiue.]  A  proof:  a  trial. 

(Log)  A  vicious  or  fallacious  argument:  a  sj-llogism 
by  which  .in  adversary  is  fon*ed  to  contradict  himself, 
Eloiicli'ical*  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elencli. 
Elenoh'ieally,  odr.  By  specious  argument. 

71.  [Tv.  dephant ;  LaI.  rUphcix ;  Or.diphas. 
in  lleb.  d^'ph  signifies  an  ox  or  cow;  in  another  form. 
alluphy  from  «ibs.  root  a/ap/i,  to  accustom  one’s  self  to 
become  gentle,  tame.  Bos  Lueax.  the  Lucanian  ox,  was 
the  name  originally  given  to  this  animal  by  the  Romans, 
because  they  first  saw  it  in  Lucauh^  in  the  army  of 


Pyrrhus.]  {Zobl.)  A  member  of  the  family  Elephan- 

TlD.E,  ip  V. 

£1  epliaiit.  a  name  indicating  various  localities  in  Asia 
ami  Ainca.  — 1.  Elephant  Point,  a  promontory  at  Pe¬ 
gu.  in  tnrtlier  India,  marks  the  west  extremity  of  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Rangoon,  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  It  is  in  Lat.  N.,  ami  Ixm.  90®  26'  E.— 

2.  Elephant  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  cosist 
of  Beiiguela,  S^outli-west  Africa,  in  Lat.  Iff®  U' S.,  and 
L*mi.  12®  E. ;  has  excellent  anchorage,  but  no  fresh 
^.^ter. — 3.  Elephant  Lslaiid,  in  Seneg.imida,  is  about 
lUO  miles  up  the  Gambia.  —  4.  Elephant  River,  in  the 
Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa,  enters  the  Atlantic  after 
a  course  of  14<>  miles,  about  Lat.  31]/^  S  ,  and  Lon.  IS®  E. 

ElCpIiHii'ta,  a  small  island  near  Bombay,  remarkable 
fora  huge  unwieldy  statue  of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock. 

£re|>liant*a}>|>le«  n.  (BU.)  See  Feronia. 
El'€»l>lEaiit-beetle,  /i.  {Ettiil.)  Si'e  Scarabkid.*. 

Elepliaii'tiao,  a.  Afflicted  with  elephantiasis. 

Eleplftaiiti'asii^,  7t.  ( Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  eUphas,  ele¬ 

phant,  so  cuUihI  from  its  likeness  to  the  elephant’s  hide.] 
{M*'.d.)  A  disease  common  in  the  Eaet  and  West  Indies, 
and  so  called  from  the  skin  of  the  afflicted  limb  becom¬ 
ing  rough,  scaly,  and  enormously  thickened,  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  leg  of  an  elephant.  It  generally  comeson 
with  great  heat  of  the  skin,  alteriialing  with  profuse 
perspiration  and  ardent  thirst.  The  part  becomes  red, 
hot,  swelled,  and  painful,  increases  to  great  size,  and 
becomes  a  burden  to  the  patient.  4  hough  it  is  the  leg 
that  is  generally  affected  by  this  disorder,  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  liable  to  its  attack ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
for  more  than  one  part  to  be  morbidly  enlarged  in  the 
same  individual.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages  the  use  of  laxatives  and  diaphoretics  is 
recommended,  together  with  the  application  of  iodine 
ointment  to  the  part,  ami  firm  baiiduging.  In  the  later 
stages  little  can  be  dt>iie  for  its  alleviation,  and  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  part  is  generally  iliscountenanced. 

Elepliuii  71.  {Zfjol.)  'fhe  Elephant  family, 

order  f*achydt>rmatay  containing  the  largest  terrestrial 
animals  in  existence.  They  are  distinguislied  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical,  prehensile,  very  mobile  proboscis, 
furnished  at  the  tip  with  u  small  finger-like  appendage, 
two  large  priijecting  tusk.s  in  the  upper  jaw,  represent¬ 
ing  the  inci-iors  of  other  animals,  and  five  to<*8  on  eacli 
foot  included  in  a  hard  skin.  This  family  contains  the 
elephants,  mammoth,  and  mastodon,  Ac.  The  full-grown 
adult  elephant  (fig.  928^>  may  be  said  to  possess  only 
one  molar  Pioih  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  they  are 
very  peculiar  for  the  manner  in  which  they  shed  or 
change  these  teeth.  The  first -formed  teeth,  as  they 
grow  older,  become  thinner  and  shorter,  a  fresh  set 
forming  behind  them.  These  new  teeth  press  from  be¬ 
hind  forwards,  and  as  the  jaw's  continue  to  grow  they 
come  partially  into  use.  These  in  their  turn  are  pushe<l 
out  by  another  new' set  forming  behind:  and  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  till  the  elephant  has  changed  its  teeth 
eight  times.  At  each  dentition  the  number  of  plats  of 
which  these  molar  teeth  consist  are  increaseil.  The 
tusks,  which,  being  implanted  in  the  incisive  or  inter¬ 
maxillary  bones,  may  Lk*  considered  as  answering  to  the 
incisive  teeth,  are  only  sIuhI  once  in  the  uiiimars  life. 
Thi.'^  takes  place  betwei*n  the  fiixt  and  second  year,  soon 
after  which  the  permanent  tusks  are  cut.  and  gradually 
increase  in  >ize,  the  ivory  being  deposited  by  successive 
secretions  of  a  vascular  pulp  in  very  thin  layers  from 
within.  These  tusks  in  the  adult  animal  vary  much 
in  size,  and  continue  to  grow  throughout  most  of  the 
animal's  life.  They  are  generally  much  laru'erin  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  weigliing,  in  tlie  case  of  the  former, 
from  60  to  160  lbs.  The  greatest  recorded  weiglit  is  350 


Fig.  928. 

1,  head  of  African  elephant ;  2.  head  of  Anialic  elephant. 

11)8.,  hut  this  is  extremely  nire.  Their  average  lengtli 
is  from  6  to  7  feet,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  from  5 
to  6  inches.  The  proboscis  or  tnink,  a  most  elaborate 
piece  of  nieclianism,  is  liollow.  and  is  always  kept  moist 
internally  by  a  secretion  of  mucus  from  glands  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  its  inner  surface.  It  is  endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  the  \itm‘»Ht  facility  of  motion,  and 
immense  strength.  In  its  utility  and  power  it  is  almost 
equal  to  the  Invnd  of  man.  and  far  excels  that  organ  in 
the  monkey  tribe.  Betw’een  30,000  and  4o,0tK>  muscles  are 
said  to  enter  into  its  structure,  ami  by  their  action  the 
elephant  is  enabled  to  extend  this  aniinated  instrument, 
shorten  it,  and  bend  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  there 
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is  hardly  any  curve  or  position  which  it  cannot  assumo 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  nor  any  substance,  large  or 
small,  with  which  it  cannot  grapple.  Tliis  is  the  ele- 
pliaiifs  pump,  his  drinkiiig-ciip.  his  water-reservoir,  his 
powdering  ujiparatus  with  which  he  puffs  the  collected 
dust  over  his  moistened  hide  to  protect  it  from  flies,  his 
foraging  instrument  with  which  he  collects  liis  food, 
ami  his  all-iiowerfiil  arm.  The  elephant  is  a  huge,  un¬ 
wieldy-looking  ammul,  with  a  imkt*d,  thick,  callous, 
and  wrinkled  skin,  generally  of  a  ilirty  gray  or  blacki?*!! 
color.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  skull  is  very  thick, 
but  light,  owing  to  an  extensive  thin  cellular  texture 
largely  developed  between,  and  separating  the  outer 
and  inner  tables.  The  chamber  which  contains  the 
brain  '\s  coinpaiatively  small,  and  thoiign  these  animals 
are  proverliially  considered  very  intelligent,  the  brain 
itself  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  dog  or  horse, 
and  is  only  alumt  equal  to  that  of  the  pig.  The  eye  is 
very  small,  but  extreinoly  quick,  and  the  ears  are  of 
great  size.  The  average  height  of  the  male  elephant  is 
about  ten  feet  from  the  wither  or  top  of  the  shoulder. 
In  the  wild  state,  elephants  live  in  troops,  and  inhabit 
only  the  most  solitary  forests  of  tropical  Asia  and  south¬ 
ern*  Africa.  The  old  mules  niarcli  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  the  females  and  the  young  following  in  their  rear. 
They  live  upon  vegetable  fixal,  and  never  attack  manor 
bruteanimals,  but  when  attacked  by  them,  they  defend 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  fury.  'The  hunting 
of  elephants  in  some  places,  as  in  Ceylon,  is  an  imjKirtaut 
affair.  A  great  many  men  are  employed,  the  animals  are 
taken  alive,  sometimes  100  or  130  at  a  time,  and  sold  to 
the  native  princes  in  different  parts  of  India.  They  are 
caught  without  much  difficulty,  ami  are  readily  tamed. 
In  captivity  they  show’  great  intelligence  and  docility, 
and  are  easily  rendered  most  uselul  animals  to  man, 
though  their  reasoning  powers  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  In  ancient  times  they  w'ei  e  used  iii  war, 
but  nowadays  they  are  only  employed  as  l  easts  of 
burden,  and  in  proce.ssions  (Fig.  212),  or  in  the  chase. 
They  are  by  no  means  courageous  animals,  and  at  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  they  become  panic-struck  and  fly. 
They  couple  in  the  same  manner  as  other  quadrupeds. 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  situate<l  on  the  chest;  and 
the  young  suckle  the  teal  with  their  mouths,  and  not 
with  their  trunks,  as  has  often  been  alleged.  Only  two 
species  are  found  recent-  One,  inhabiting  Asia,  EUphas 
Jndiewiy  the  Indian  elephant,  tenanting  many  parts  of 
India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  the 
adjacent  large  islands,  e-specially  Ceylon,  has  the  molar 
teeth  with  narrow  transverse  ridges,  and  jHissesses  four 
nails  to  the  hind  feet ;  while  the  other,  inhabiting  South¬ 
ern  Africa,  EU.phas  {L  •X'><lonta'i  Africantts,  and  found 
e.xtending  from  Senegal  to  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  has 
the  molar  teeth  with  lozenge-shaped  ridges,  only  three 
toes  on  the  hinder  feet,  and  very  large  ears.  The  tiisks 
in  this  sjiecies  are  generally  larger  Ilian  in  the  pri*ceding, 
and  the  females  have  them  of  considerable  size  also. 
The  ivory  obtained  from  tbe  African  ele]*liant  is  more 
esteemed  in  tbe  trade  than  that  from  the  Indian  species. 
—  To  this  family  belong  also  the  extinct  genera  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Mkstodon,  q.  r. 

Elopliaii'tino,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant. — Huge; 
resrinbling  an  elephant. 

(7*a/.)  Noting  a  period  distinguished  for  large  pachy¬ 
dermatous  animals  resembling  the  elephant. —  ManUll. 
Elo|>linn'tin<^«  a  small  island  of  the  Nile,  lying  oji- 
))Obite  to  .Assouan  on  the  confim^s  of  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
in  24®  5'  N.  Lat..  and  32®  34'  K.  L«)n.  It  w.as  anciently 
called  Abu.  or  tlie  **  ivory  island,*’  from  its  having  been 
the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  llmt  precioii.s  material. 
The  most  important  ruins  are  a  gjiteway  of  tlie  lime  of 
Alexander,  and  a  small  temple  i’oundiil  by  Ameiiophis 
111.,  and  embellished  by  Raineses  III.  Another  re¬ 
markable  c<hfice  is  the  ancient  Nilometer,  formerly 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Civsars.  This  island  had  the 
h»>nor  of  giving  a  dynasty  ttlie  6th)  to  Egypt,  and  was 
evidently  an  important  place,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  attesting  the  adoration  paid  by  Seih«>s  I.,  Psam- 
nietichus  11.,  and  other  luunarclis,  to  the  local  deities. 
See  Egypt. 

El'epliantoicl.  ElophnntoicrnK  a.  [Gr.  eUphaSy 

elephant,  and  oidox.  form.]  Elephant-shaped. 
El€^pliuiit*|>a|>or«  n.  A  large  kind  of  drawing-paper. 
Elepliaii'topilH,  71.  [Gr.  d^phas,  elephant,  and  O^y.Xy 
\  fot)l,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves  in  soinesjiecies.] 

I  (Bfft.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Axtei'acffr.  Tliey  are 
!  perennial  plants,  erect,  with  alternate,  snbsessile  leaves. 

I  Corolla  violet  purple.  One  American  species,  E.  Caro- 
7»7ita7»MJf.  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  W.  to  Ohio,  and 
I  S.  to  Louisiana. 

!  Erophaiit'M-foot,  71.  (But.)  See  Elephantopus. 
Elephant,  (White, )  a  Danish  order  of  knighthood  of 
great  antiquity.  The  number  of  knights  is  limited  to 
30,  besiiies  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  badge  is 
a  collar  of  elephants  towered,  supporting  the  king’s 
arms,  and  having  at  the  end  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

El'eroy,  in  Tlh'noix,  a  pf»st-village  of  Stephenson  co., 
abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Freeport. 

Eleil'jsine,  ti,  [Gr.  EUusis.  where  Ceres,  the  g^Mldoss  of 
harvest,  was  worshipped  ]  {B’>t.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
ord.  Graminacfct.  They  are  annual  grassy  plants,  one 
species  of  which,  E  Indica,  the  Wire  Grass,  is  common 
in  the  Middle  and  IV.  States. 

EleiiTsiii'inii  -Vlyntories.  {Aniiq.)  Festivals  held 
annually,  in  S<*pt.,  at  F^leiisis,  a  town  of  Attica,  in  honor 
of  the  goildess  Demeter,  or  Ceres.  According  to  snnio 
autliorities.  they  were  iiistitiit»'d  by  Cadmus,  b.c.  1550  ; 
others  refer  their  origin  to  Erichtiioniiis,  b.c.  1494:  but 
the  usual  opinion  is  that  they  were  commenced  by 
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Eumolpus.  the  first  hierophant,  b.  c.  1356.  Great  secrecy 
was  observed  in  the  celebration  of  tlie  festivals,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  greater  and  le>ser  mysteries;  and  it  was  a 
capital  offence  to  reveal  any  of  the  rites.  They  existed 
about  13  centuries,  and  ce;ised  during  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  I.,  in  396.  Hales  sjus  they  were  brought  from 
Attica.  alMjut  B,  c.  1399*  by  Erechlheus.  and 
that  they  were  ultimately  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

a  decayed  village  of  Attica,  but.  in 
ancient  times,  a  city  of  Greece.  12  miles  from  Athens. 
The  ancient  highway  which  led  to  Athens  is  still  the 
modern  road,  and  the  plain  around  the  village  is  covered 
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with  scattered  ruins.  It  wjis  celebrated  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  whose  temple  here  was  the 
largest  sacred  edifice  in  Greece. 

Eleii'ttiera,  one  of  the  Rihaina  islands;  pop.  5.000. 

Elevate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  flevatus — c.  •'x,  and  UtOy 

from  leriSy  light ;  Fr.  tlrx'er.]  To  lift  up :  to  raise ;  to 
rear ;  to  extol ;  to  raise  from  a  l<»w  or  deep  jdace  to  a 
higher;  to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station  :  to  exalt ;  to 
advance;  to  promote;  to  improve,  refine,  or  dignify:  to 
rsiise  from  or  above  low  conceptions  ;  to  elate  with  pride  ; 
to  cheer. 

— a.  Exalted;  rtiised  aloft;  noble;  as,  “a  temple  proud)}’ 
eUrate.”  —  Miltun. 

El'evated,  p.a.  Raised:  exalted:  dignified;  elated; 
excited  ;  made  more  acute  or  more  loud,  as  sound. 

{H*r.)  Wings  turned  upwards. 

Eleva  tion,  //.  (Fr.  e-ci'afiou  ,*  Lat.  cVra/io.]  Act  of 
elevating,  t>r  of  ntising  or  conveying  from  a  lower  or 
deeper  place  to  a  higher;  act  of  e.xalting  in  rank.  <Ie- 
gree.  or  condition  :  state  of  being  elevated;  exaltation  : 
an  elevated  state;  dignity;  exaltation  of  mind,  charac¬ 
ter,  or  style;  height:  altitude;  an  elevated  place  or 
station;  elevated  ground:  a  rising  ground:  a  hill  or 
mountain:  a  passing  of  the  voice  from  any  note  to  one 
more  acute;  also  a  swellingor  augmentation  of  voice. 

{ErcL)  The  E.  in  the  ritual  of  the  mass,  is  the  rais¬ 
ing,  first,  the  Host,  then  the  cup.  to  rei’eive  the  homage 
of  the  people  as  the  biMly  and  l»loo<l  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  E.  a  bell  is  iiing  lor  the  people  to  look  uptui  the 
Host.  This  ceremony  was  intro<hiced  into  the  Latin 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  12rh  century. 

(vlrcft.)  A  geometrical  representation  of  a  building 
measured  vertically  in  respect  of  the  horizon  ;  calle<l  by 
the  ancients  the  orthography.  In  general  terms,  the 
height  of  the  building  alcove  the  ground. 

{Astron.)  The  angular  height  or  the  altitude  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  bo<H'  above  the  horizon.  Thus,  the  of  thr 

p<Af  denotes  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between 
the  iK>le  an<l  the  horizon. 

{Gun.)  The  inclination  «>f  the  axis  of  the  piece  above 
the  object  aimcl  at.  to  allow  for  the  falling  of  the  shot 
by  the  action  of  gi-avity.  It  varies  with  the  mnge. 

{Dialling.)  The  angle  which  the  style  makes  with 
the  suhstyle  line.  —  Grubb. 

{Perspective.)  S4»metimes  used  for  scenography,  or  per¬ 
spective  representation  of  the  wlade  object  or  building. 

El'evator.  n.  [Fr.  tUrateur.]  He  or  tliat  which  ele¬ 
vates  or  nises. 

(Oim.)  The  name  given  in  the  U.  States  to  a  building 
in  which,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  grain 
is  store«l  direct  from  the  ship  or  cart. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  with  which  surgeons  raise  any 
depressed  portion  of  l>one.especiallyof  the  cranial  lK)nes. 

{Anat.)  The  term  applied  to  various  muscles  of  the 
bo«iy.  whose  action  is  Ut  elevate  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  attached,  as,  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
m«»urh.  &c. 

El'evatory,  a.  Tending  to  raise,  or  having  power  to 
elevate. 

Eleve,  n.  [Fr.  c7^re,  from  flerer.  to  raise,  bring  up.  edu- 
Elevxtk.J  One  brought  up.  or  protected,  by 
another;  a  pupil:  a  disciple;  a  scholar. 

Elev'eii,  CL.  [A.  S.  midelfene-y  emllu/on,  endleofan — 
for  an.ime,  and  Ifvfan.  to  leave:  Ger.  rilfy  elf.'\  One  left 
after  ten  ;  one  over  the  number  of  the  fingers;  ten  and 
one  added. 

_ n.  A  8yml>ol  of  ten  and  one,  as  11  or  XI. 

El^v'oii  Points,  in  Missouri  and  a  river 

rising  in  Oregon  co..  in  the  former  State,  and  flowing 
S  E.,  enters  the  Big  Bhick  River  in  Lawrence  co.,  .4rk. 

Elev  enth,  a.  (Sax.  (vndly/ta.]  Next  in  order  to  the 
tenth.  ,  ,  - 

—n.  {Mas.)  The  interval  of  the  octave  above  the  fourth. 

Elf.  n.:  pi.  Elves.  [Sitx.  elf;  L.  (»er.  elf;  Dan.  alf ; 
I  cel.  d//r,  a  genius  or  faun,  a  good  or  evil  spirit:  W. 
elff.  a  spirit,  a  demon,  from  el.  a  moving  principle,  a 
bfdrit.]  .A  diniiuntive  wandering  spirit:  a  fairy;  a  h«de 
goblin.  Elves  were  honored  more  particularly  by  the 


Northern  nations,  in  whose  mythology  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  They  were  divided  into  good  and  bad 
elves,  and  tlieir  exploits  have  given  rise  to  a  multiplicity 
of  ilelightful  stories. 

*•  Ye  sylphg  and  sylpbid*,  to  rour  chief  give  ear, 

Fays,  fairies,  genii,  efves,  and  demons,  hear."  —  Pope. 

— .4  diminutive  being;  a  dwarf. 

— r.  a.  To  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  unravelled.  —  This  wjis  supposed  to  he  the  fa¬ 
vorite  work  of  elves  in  the  night ;  and  all  hair  so  matted 
together  received  the  name  of  elf-locks.  —  Hanmer. 

Elf-arrow-lieacl,  Elfi.v-.\rro*w,  Ei.f-bolt,  Elp-d.\rt, 
Elf-shot.  KLt-sio.NE,  n.  Popular  names  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  those  arrow-heads  of  flint  which  were  in  use  at 
an  early  period  among  the  harbaruiis  tribes  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  of  Europe  generally,  as  they  are  still  in  use 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux  of  ttie 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  inhaldtants  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  believed  that  elves, 
or  fairies,  hovering  in  the  air,  shot  these  barbs  of  flint 
at  cattle,  and  occasionally  even  at  men. 

El  lin,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  elves  or  dwarfs. 

— n.  An  elf;  a  little  urchin. 

Eiri^h,  a.  Resembling  elves ;  clad  in  disguise. 

Elf-lock,  u.  See  the  verb  Elf. 

Er$;iii  and  Kincardine,  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of, 
an  English  statesman,  b.  1777.  lie  was  ambassador  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  from  17S9  to  1S02,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opp<)rtunitie8  of  his  station;  he  formeil  a  vast 
collection  of  sculptures,  and  other  antiquities,  sold  after- 
Wiipds  to  tlie  English  government,  and  known  as  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  Much  censure  lavs  been  rightly  lavislied 
on  him  by  Byron  and  others,  for  mutilating  the  noblest 
monuments  of  ,4thens.  D.  1841. 

Elifinand  Kincar  dine,  James  Bruce,  Earl  of,  an 
English  stiitesmaii,  b.  1811.  He  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Canada  in  1846,  and  there  very  successfully 
grappled  with  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  time,  and 
carried  out  a  conciliatory  policy.  In  1849  he  was  raised 
to  the  English  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Elgin  of 
Elgin.  After  administering  the  affairs  of  Canada  for  8 
years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sent  tis  special 
ambassador  to  China,  in  1857,  where  he  signed  the  im¬ 
portant  treaty  of  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin  was  again  sent 
to  China,  in  iSGO,  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Chinese  government,  entered  Pekin  in 
state,  and  obtained  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  success  he  wjis  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  where  he  died.  1863. 

a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the 
Lossie.  129  m.  \.  of  Edinburgh ;  celehratetl  for  the  ruins 
of  its  cathedral,  built  in  1224.  and  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  in  Great  Britain.  J^p.  8,086. 

El'^fin,  a  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Erie;  nrea,  aht.  7iKi  sq.  m.  Divers.  Otter  and 
Thames  creeks.  Cap.  St.  Thomas.  P^p.  abt.  34,000. 

Elj^^iii,  in  -4rA-anAa.v,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Elsriit,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  town  of  Kane  co.,  on  Fox 
River,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  wdl-hnilt,  very 
pleiisant.  and  manufacturing  place,  especially  noted  for 
Its  Avatch  manufactures.  It  has  two  hanks  and  an 
academy,  ibp.  aht.  5,000.  See  Watchmaking,  Supt. 

Eijriii,  ill  Zoica,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Turkey 
River,  abt.  66  in.  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

in  Michigan,  a  post-<*ffice  of  Genesee  co. 

Elsriii,  in  .Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waha.'shaw  co.,  on  the  Minneska  River,  abt.  14  m.E.N.E. 
of  Rochester;  itftp.  aht.  600. 

El^in,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
aht.  3o0  m.  W. by  N.  of  Albany. 

Eli.  [Heb.,  an  offering.]  A  high-priest  of  Israel,  and 
the  last  of  the  Judges,  except  Samuel,  succeeded  Siiin- 
son  abt.  1156  B.  C.  His  too  mild  an<l  gentle  rule  of  the 
pecjple,  and  excessive  indulgence  toward  his  wicked  and 
abandoned  sons,  are  powerfully  recorded  in  1  Sjimiiel. 
cliaps.  iv.,  xiv..  and  xxii.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of  40 
years,  he  d.  1116  B.  c. 

Eli'ab.  [Heb.,  God,  my  father.]  The  elder  brother  of 
David. 

ElPakiiii.  [Heb.,  God  of  the  resurrection.]  The  treas¬ 
urer  to  king  Hezekiah. 

Elias.  (>Ioiiiit. )  the  name  of  many  summits  in  Greece, 
tiie  highest  of  which  is  in  the  Morea,  10  ni.  from  Mistra. 
Height.  7.829  feet. 

Elias.  (Mount  St.,)  a  range  of  mountains  in  Alaska, 

0.  V. 

Eliashib,  [Heb.,  God  of  conversion.]  A 

high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after  the  captivity. 

Eli  asite.  n.  {Min.)  An  oxide  of  uranium,  of  a  dull 
re<ldish-hrown  Cf»lor,  with  thin  edges,  red.  Lustre,  greasy 
or  resinous.  Found  in  amorphous  masses  more  or  less 
resin-like  in  aspect,  or  like  gum. 

Elie'it.  r.  a.  [l>at.  elido,  elicitus — e,  ftr,  and  anc.  lacio, 
to  entice,  to  allure;  from  anc.  lax,  /aci5,  fraud,  deception.] 
To  draw  out;  to  entice  out ;  to  lure  forth;  to  bring  t«> 
light;  to  educe;  to  extract;  to  deduce  by  reason  or  ar¬ 
gument. 

£li'<la,  in  Dlinois.  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win¬ 
nebago  CO.,  aht.  190  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Eli'da.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W. 
of  Lima. 

Elide'.  V.  a.  [Lat.  elido  —  e,  ex,  and  Irrdo,  to  strike  or  dash 
agjiinst.  See  Lesion.]  To  strike  or  dash  out;  to  force 
out ;  to  cut  off  a  syllable. 

Elie'zer.  [Heb.,  God  is  my  help.]  The  faithful  servant 
of  .4hrak:ini. 

Eli^ibil'ity.  n.  [Fr.  c7i^7>*7i7e.]  Quality  or  state  of 
being  eligible;  worthiness  or  fitness  to  be  chosen :  the 
state  or  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  preferable  to 
another,  or  desinible. 

Eligible,  (el'i-jib-ly)  a.  [Fr.  eligible,  from  Lat.  eligOy  and 
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legoy  to  choose.]  Fit  to  he  chosen:  wf»rthy  of  choice; 
preferable;  suitable;  proper:  desirable. 

El  i^ibleii^t^^*  n.  Eligibility. 

Eligibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  Avortby  of  choice  ; 
suitably. 

Eli'liii.  [Heb..  He  is  my  God  Himself.]  The  youngest 
and  wisest  of  the  four  sons  of  Job. 

Elijall.  an  eminent  prophet  of  Israel,  in  the  reigns  of 
Aluih  and  Ahaziah.  He  was  greatly  peisecuted  by  Jeze¬ 
bel.  the  wife  of  Ahah,  but  escaped  all  her  machinations, 
and  wjis  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  about 
896  B.  C. 

Eliiii'eloidi.  [Heb,,  my  God  is  king.]  The  father-iv* 
laAv  of  Ruth. 

Eliiii'inant.  n.  (Mtfth.)  Same  as  Repei.laxt,  7.  r. 

Eliiii'iiiate.  r.a.  [Lat.  elimino,  eliuiinatus  —  e,  ex,  and 
limer*.  threshold.]  To  turn  out  of  doors;  to  expel;  to 
thrust  out;  to  discliarge  or  throAV  ofl ;  to  set  at  liberty; 
to  disengage ;  to  s<*parate. 

{Algeb.)  To  cause  to  disappear,  as  a  quantity  from  an 
equation. 

Eliiiiiiiu'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  tUminatioiiy  from  L.  Lat.  elimi- 
natio,'\  Act  of  eliniinutiiig,  or  of  expelling  or  throwing 
off ;  separation. 

{Algeb.)  Uhe  operation  by  means  of  Avliich,  from  a 
given  system  of  equations,  another  is  deduced  in  Avhich 
one  or  more  of  the  original  unknown  terms  or  favients 
no  longer  appears.  Thus  a  system  of  in  homogmeous 
independent  equation^  in  in  variables,  or,  as  hat  is  equiva¬ 
lent, a  system  ofTM  non-hoinogeiH*<»us  equations  contain¬ 
ing  »» —  1  unknown  terms,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  com¬ 
mon  system  of  values  of  these  variables  unless  a  certain 
relation  exist  between  the  co-efficients.  E.  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  this  relation;  and  (he  function  AAhich, 
equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  same  is  called  the  result¬ 
ant  of  the  system  of  equations. 

{Med.)  The  act  of  discharging  or  secreting  by  the  pores. 

£'liin<»I>ort.  in  Ptwisyhanm.  n  post-village  of  Lyco¬ 
ming  CO.,  about  20  m.  from  Willia'msp(>rt ;  about  200. 

El'iot«  John,  an  American  clergyman,  commonly  called 

The  apostle  of  the  Indians,*’  B.  in  England.  1604,  Avas 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  but  on  embracing  Puritanism, 
he,  in  1631,  emigrated  to  NeAv  England,  and  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  congregation  of  Independents  at  Koxbury,  where 
he  established  a  grammar-school.  In  1646  he  began  to 
learn  the  Indian  language,  that  he  might  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  In  this  he  met 
with  great  success,  ami  obtained  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  various  tribes.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  language,  and  also  several  pieces  of  practical  di¬ 
vinity.  D.  at  Roxbury,  1690.  —  Baxter  says  of  this  divine, 
‘‘There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honored  more  than 
him.”  A  handsome  memorial  to  perpetuate  his  name 
was  erected  in  tiie  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  at  Roxbury. 

Eli'phaz.  [Heb.,  the  endeaA’or  of  God.]  A  son  of  Esau. 

Eliq  tinineiit,  (C7/em.)  A  juice  squeezed  out  of  the 
fat  of  fish.  —  Crahb. 

Eliqua'lioii,  n.  [Lat.  eh'quaifo,  from  eliquare,  to  lique¬ 
fy,  to  melt  out,  from  e,  out,  and  Uqvarey  to  make  liquid, 
to  melt.]  {Metallurgy.)  The  sej)aratiou  of  t\A'o  metals 
by  fusion. 

ETis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Ar- 
cardia  and  N.  (»f  Messina.  It  runs  along  the  coast,  and 
is  watered  by  the  river  Alpheus.  It  was  famous  for  the 
horses  it  produced,  wliose  speed  was  so  well  known  and 
tried  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

Elis'ab^^tll.  [Heb.,  God  liath  SAvorn.]  The  Avife  of 
Zacharias,  and  mother  of  John  the  Biij)tist. 

Elij^avelgrad^  {ei-le-zo-ve.t'grad.)  a  town  and  fortress 
of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Cherson,  or  Kerson,  on  the 
Ingul,  130  ni.  from  Cherson :  1*2.000. 

Eli'sha.or  Euseus.  [Heb.,  salvation  (jfGod.]  A  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  tlie  successor  of  Elij.ah,  Avho  called  him 
Irom  the  plough.  He  performed  numerous  miracles, 
and  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
8yria.  D.  about  860  b.  C. 

Eli)iili'eba.  The  wife  of  Aaron. 

Eli  sioii.  n.  [Fr.  e7i>io«,  from  Lat.  efmo.  S<’e  Elide.] 
A  striking  or  forcing  out. 

((7rufu.)  The  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a  vowel  or 
syllable,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake 
of  eu|>hony. 

Eli'sor,7j.  [Fr.^^iVwr.  from  to  choose.  See  Elect.] 
{Eng.  Law.)  Two  persons  ajipointed  by  the  court  to 
return  a  jury,  when  the  sheriff  ami  the  coroner  have 
been  challenged  as  incompetent. —  lilacksione. 

Elite',  n.  [Fr.  ilite;  Lat  and  hgo.  to  pick,  to 

choose,  to  gather.  See  Eiigiule.]  A  choice  or  select 
body;  the  chaseii  part,  particularly  of  an  army;  the 
floAA'er  of  an  army  :  the  best  part. 

Elix'ir,  n.  [Fr.  elixir  ;  Sp.  elixir  ;  It.  elisire,  from  Lat 
elixuSy  boiled  thorouglily — <»,  ex,  and  Hx,  lye,  ashes; 
Arab,  aksir ;  Himi.  aAv?#rr.]  That  which  is  extracted 
by  lulling,  refining,  &c  ;  the  quintessence;  refined 
spirit:  an  extract. 

{Alchemy.)  .A  liquor  for  transmuting  metals  into  gold. 

(Med.)  A  compound  tincture  ;  any  cordial ;  that  sub¬ 
stance  which  invigorates. 

Eli'za.  in  CXiliforniu,  a  village  of  Yuba  co.,  on  Feather 
River,  aht.  5  ni.  S.  of  .MarysA'ille. 

Eli'za,  in  lUinoiSy  a  posN»fflce  <»f  Mercer  co. 

Eii'za.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Houston  co. 

Eliz'abetl).  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
YIIL,  by  his  queen  Aime  Boleyn,  B.  1533.  When  throe 
years  of  age,  she  h^st  her  mother,  wlio  Avas  beheaded, 
and  was  herself  immediately  Ijastanlize*!  by  -4ct  of  Par¬ 
liament.  By  a  later  -4ct,  however,  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  Avas  conditionally  secured  to  her.  E.  was  care¬ 
fully  edncattMl,  attaining,  under  the  direction  of  Roger 
Ascham,  considerable  proficiency  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  some  knowle^lge  of  Greek.  She  was  brought 
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up  in  tho  Protestant  faith.  Marriapie  projects  were' 
early  set  on  foot  for  lu*r,  ami  bhe  entertained  with  more 
or  less  of  sine.eriiy  tuimerous  wucces.-iive  Miitors;  but 
she  never  married.  Slu?  acctuupanieii  her  sister  Mary  to 
Lomh>n  »>n  lier  accession  to  the  liirone;  but  in  the  !oll(»w* 
iug  yeiir,  iniiuediately  after  tho  suppression  of  Wyatt’s 
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(After  a  paiuting  by  Zucchcro.) 

insurrection,  slie  was  arrested  anti  sent  to  the  Tower. 
She  was  kt*pl  in,  more  or  less,  close  confinement  (hiring 
Mary’s  reign;  and  was  removed  from  the  Towi-r  to 
■\Voodstock.  and  th-mee  to  Hatfidd  House.  Attlieage 
of  25  she  snccetMlfd  Mary,  and  w'as  rectdved  at  London 
w'ith  immense  joy.  the  bishops  meeting  her  at  Ilighgate, 
and  the  people  in  crowtls  escorting  her  throngli  the  city. 
The  re-establishment  of  tlie  Protestant  faith  atai  wor 
ship;  confli'ds  in  various  forms  with  the  adherents  of 
the  Komisli  system,  who  were  also  the  enemies  of  E.  as 
a  Prote.stant  sovereign  ;  confiirts  on  the  other  liand  with 
the  Puritan  party,  ever  growing  stronger;  —  these  were 
the  staple  of  hom(*  transactions  during  this  reign.  F(^r- 
eign  aff.iirs  also  wen^  almost  entir(dy  acts  of  the  same 
drama,  —  the  great,  struggle  between  the  two  religions, 
pope  I’anl  IV.  r«^fus-d  to  acknowledge  E's  title;  Pins 
V.  and  Sixtus  V.  pnhlisheil  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  her.  ami  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  alb'gi- 
niice;  the  king  of  France  supported  the  claim  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  S ‘ots,  to  the  crown  ((f  England,  and  E.  assisted 
the  Frotestants  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  and  above  all.  the  struggle  took  outward  slnipe 
and  fortnida'ile  dimensions  in  the  threatened  Spanish 
invasion  and  the  **  Invineilde  Armada.”  E.  on  lier 
accession  retained  the  ]>rincipal  advisers  of  her  sister 
Mary,  but  add  *(1  several  eminent  men  to  their  number  ; 
among  \vhom 
were  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh,  who 
remained  h  e  r 
first  minister 
till  his  death; 

Sir  Nichola.s 
Bacon;  and,  at 
a  later  period, 

Sir  Francis 
Walsi  n  g  h  a  m. 

The  imiirison- 
meat  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  M.iry, 

Queen  of  Scots, 
has  been  afruit- 
ful  occasion 
of  re  p  ro  a  c  li 
against  Queen 
E.\  yet  none 
can  doubt  tliat 
M  a  r  y  s  a  ii  c  • 
tinned  and  took 
part  in  the  ])lots 
a  n  d  schemes 
which  had  for 
their  object  tho 
dethroning  of  931.  —  TOMB  OF  ELIZABETH. 

A’.,  and  the  eU*.  (Westminster  Abbey.) 

vation  of  M  iry 

to  tho  tlinme.  The  personal  character  of  E.  has  naturally 
betMi  depicted  in  very  different  colors  by  Romanists  and 
Protestants;  exaggeration  made  on  both  sides,  ami  tlie 
truth  lying  proh  ihly  between  tin*  two  oxtreme.s.  Recent 
iiKluiries  have  resnlte<l  in  a  less  favorable  view  than  has 
been  usual  in  England,  d’anity  in  excess,  s(dfishness, 
unwomanly  liardness,  love  of  expense  and  display,  in¬ 
dulgence  in  bursts  of  passi(ni.  indelicate  spiH'ch  and 
manm^rs,  ami  fotidness  for  worthb-ss  favorites  (especially 
the  earls  of  licicester  and  Essex),  are  too  obvicnis  fea¬ 
tures  of  her  character,  lint  energy,  and  good  sense,  and 
a  c«Ttain  courage  E.  had  tra):  for  though  the  j)rosperity 
and  progress  tUiit  marked  her  reign  must  be  attributed 


to  the  wisdom  and  measures  of  her  ministers,  these 
ministers  were  her  choice  and  had  her  support.  Her 
reign  was  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  English  liter¬ 
ary*^  history, —  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  Sfpeiiser,  of 
Bacon  and  Raleigh  and  Hooker.  It  was  an  age  too  of 
the  great  eiiterpri.ses  and  discoveries:  as  those  of  Brake, 
Frtddsher,  and  other  maritime  lieroes.  E.  D.  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  March  24,  1603:  her  health  and  spirits  having 
never  recovered  the  sliock  they  received  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Essex,  two  years  previously. 

£liz'aUe(li,  Phiuppine  Mauie  Helene,  commonly 
called  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  ot  Louis  X\  1..  the 
faillilhl  friend  and  coinpani(*n  of  the  royal  laniily  in 
their  tlight  to  Varetines,  and  during  their  iini»ri8onment, 
B.  1764;  executed,  on  tlie  pretence  of  corresptmding  with 
her  other  hrothers,alterwards  l^onis  XVlll.  and  Charles 
X  ,  by  tlie  revolutionists,  May  10,  1794. 

Eliz'abetli,  in  ArhaHm.<,  a  village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
on  While  River,  abt.  100  m.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

jEliz'sibotll*  in  Illinois.,  a  post-village  ol  Jo  Baviess  co., 
abt.  18  m.  S.K.  of  Galena  ;  pop.  abt.  l.oOO. 

Eliz  abeth,  or  Elczabetlitewii,  in  Jllinois,  a  p(»8t- 
village,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  219 
m.  S.S.E.  ot  Springfield. 

£liz'abeth,  in  Indiana.,  a  po.^t-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  12  Ill.  S.E.  of  Coydoii. 

Eliz'abetli,or  £iizabetlitowii,  in  .V.  Carolina,  a 
post-village,  cap.  ol  Bladen  co.,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Raleigli. 

Eliz'abeth,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  cap.  of  Union  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.  by  IV.  of  Newark,  and  15  in.  M  ,S.M  .•>f  New 
York.  E.  was  formerly  the  cap.  and  jiriucipal  town  ol 
New  Jersey.  It  contains  many  handsf)me  and  substan¬ 
tial  jiublic  buildings,  and  Several  important  niauutac- 
torles.  Settled  in  1665.  /h/i.  abt.  25,960. 

KUz  abetli,  in  Oltio,  a  tuwnsliip  of  Lawrence  co.\pnp. 
abt.  4,900.  —  A  townsliip  of  Miami  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,709. 

£ljz'2lbeth,  in  a  post  township  of  Alle- 

glianv  CO. ;  abt.  7,000. —  A  townsliip  of  L.'incast(*r 

co  ,  a'bt.  15  m.  N.  of  Lancaster.  —  A  post-boroiiyh  in  tlie 
above  townsliip,  on  the  MonongaUela  River,  abt.  16  m. 
S.E.  of  Pittsburg:  ywp.  abt.  2.090. 

Elizabeth,  or  Eliz'abethtowii,  in  Virginia,  a 
village  of  Wood  co.,  ou  the  Kanuwdia  River,  abt.  300  m. 
N.M'.  of  Ricliniond. 

Elizabeth  an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
to  her  times;  as,  the  EUzabOwn  poets. 

Eliz'abetli  C'ity,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-town,  cap. 
of  Pa8(iuotank  co.,  on  the  Pasquotank  River,  about  215 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Riileigli;  pnp.  about  2.900.  —  On  Feb.  10. 
1SC2,  E.  was  attacked  by  a  National  fleet  of  7  steamers 
and  a  schooner  led  by  commander  S.  C.  Rowan.  After 
a  severe  action  of  less  than  lialf  an  hour,  the  fort  defend¬ 
ing  the  town  was  evacuated,  the  town  itself  captured, 
and  the  Confederate  ve.'^sels  burned  in  the  harbor. 

Eliz'abeth  in  Virginia,  a  S?.E.  co.,  bordering 

on  Ch(*.sapeake  Bay;  orea,  about  60  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Back  River  and  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  one  of  the  8 
original  sliires  into  wliidi  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634. 
Surface,  level;  fertile.  Cap.  Hampton,  i^^.ubont 
,5,S00. 

Eliz  abeth  Furnace,  in  rir^riTita,  a  post-office  of 
Augusta  CO. 

Eliz'abetli  Islaiul,  in  tlie  Strait  of  Magellan;  Lat. 
62®  59'  S.,  liOn.  90®  30'  M’.  It  is  uninhabited. 

Eliz'abeth  I«laii€ls.  in  Massachusetts.  Theyarolfi 
in  number,  very  small,  and  lie  between  Buzzard  s  Bay 
and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Eliz'abetli  Petrovna,  empress  of  Russia,  b.  1709, 
was  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1741  she  usurped 
the  imperial  throne,  by  dethroning  the  infant  Ivan, 
xvhich  was  effected  witliont  the  shed<lingof  blood.  At 
lier  accession,  she  nnule  a  vow  that  no  capital  pnnish- 
inent.s  should  take  place  in  lier  reign.  But  her  huinan- 
itv  was  at  least  equivocal,  for  she  afterwards  inflicted 
ufxm  the  countesses  Bestu*  lief  and  Laponkin  the  pnnisli- 
inent  of  the  knout,  and  had  tlieir  tongues  cut  out  for 
betraying  some  of  her  secret  nmonrs.  Though  dissolute 
in  her  manners,  she  was  extremely  superstitions,  and 
performed  l>er  devotions  with  rigorous  exactness.  In 
1756  she  joined  Austria  and  France  against  Prussia. 
B.  in  1762. 

Eliz'abeth  Port,  in  New  Jersey,  n,  post-village  of 
Union  co.,  on  liftaten  I>Iand  Sound,  ubt.  14  m.  M’.S.W.  of 
New  York;  p  >p.  abt.  1,500. 

Eliz'abetli  lliver,  in  Virginia,  empties  into  Hami»- 
ton  Roads.  A  light-ship  is  stationed  on  Cruiiey  Island 
Flats,  at  its  month. 

Elizabetli,  (St.,)  dangliter  of  Andreas  IT.,  king  of 
Hungary,  B.  at  Presbnrg.  1297.  Slie  early  displayed  what 
may  be  called  a  passion  for  tho  severities  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  life,  despising  in>mp.  avarice,  ambition,  cultivating 
humility,  and  exhibiting  tlm  most  8(  If-denying  benevo¬ 
lence.  When  only  14  years  old,  she  married  the  land¬ 
grave  of  'rhnringia.  Louis  IV.,  who  died  in  12J7.  Great 
misforiniu's  s(Mm  befell  her.  8he  was  de])riv(Ml  uf  lier  re¬ 
gency  by  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
driven  <»nl  of  her  dominion  on  the  plea  that  she  w’asteil 
the  treasures  of  tho  state  by  Iht  charities.  Tlie  in¬ 
habitants  of  Marburg,  W’hose  miseries  she  liad  frequently 
relieved,  refn.sed  her  an  asylum,  for  fear  of  the  new  re¬ 
gent.  At  last  she  found  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Kitzingen.  and  wIkmi  tho  warriors  who  had  attended 
her  liU'band  in  the  crusade  returned  from  the  East,  she 
gathered  them  around  her.and  recounted  her  sufferings. 
Steps  w-ere  taken  to  restore  to  the  nnf'Ttnnate  princess 
her  8over(*ign  rights.  She  detdined  the  regency,  how¬ 
ever,  and  w'onld  only  accept  the  revenues  which  accrued 
to  lier  as  landgravine.  The  remainder  of  her  days  were 
devoted  to  inco'isaiit  devotions,  almsgivings,  mortifica¬ 
tions,  &c.  There  is  something  mournfully  sublime  in 
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her  unnatnriil  e(lf-s.acrifice.  We  shudder  even  in  our 
Bviiipalliy  Wlii  ii  we  read  ol  this  I'emitiliil.  teiiiiei-ljeurted 
crejitiire  wasiiiug  tlie  lieioi  and  tlie  teet  ot  tlie  scrotii- 
Imis  and  tlie  leiiroiis.  Murillo  has  a  iiaiiitiiiK  (now  in 
the  .Miiseiiiii  at  Madiid)  of  this  aet  of  evaii);eliial  devie 
lion.  At  last  her  health  (rave  way;  and  on  the  I'Jlh 
Noveniher.  VJai,  she  D.  at  the  asre  of  '.it.  and  was  oinon- 
i/.ed  4  years  utter  her  death.  t?ee  Montaleniliei  t  s  J/is~ 
lurid  (if.  Udidtr  Elisabeth  de  Ihvgrie,  (I’aris,  hsati.) 

Elix'ab<‘tliloii.  in  Tennessee,  a  iiost-village.  cap.  of 
Carter  co.,  iilit.  ai8  in.  K  of  Nasliville  Tlie  lilhiBe  is 
plea.'aiitly  silualed  on  an  isliiiicl  at  the  junction  ol  tlio 
Doe  uiul  \\  aluiiga  rivers. 

Eliz'ab<>tlil«>wii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  CO  .  alit.  7  Ill.  S.E.  of  Coliimhus. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  M  hile  liiver,  abt.  65  ni.  S. 
hy  K.  of  liiiliaii.apolis. 

Kliz'abollllowii,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Anderson  co. 

Kliz  abotlilwwii.  in  Keaducky.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
llai'ilin  CO.,  on  \aliey  Creek,  aht.  43  lu.  S.  by  W  .  ol 
Louisville. 

Eliz'abetlitown.  in  K.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Bladen  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  about  50  iii.  above 
Wiliuingtoii ;  poj).nht.  ‘400. 

Eliz'abotlltown.  ill  A~ew  Mexico,  a  P.  0.  of  Taos  co. 

Eliz'abvtiltow  11.  in  A’ew  Yurk,  a  post-viilage  iiiiil 
township,  cat*,  ot  Flssex  co.,  on  Boipiet  Kiver,  abt.  1'45 
III.  N.  of  Albany;  ;«/).  aht.  '2,000. 

Eliz'abollilotvn,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Guernsey  co., 
abt.  35  111.  Fl.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

—  A  village  of  llaiiiiltoii  co.,  alit.  18  m.  TV.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Licking  co. :  7x51.  aht.  ‘200. 

Eliz'abotlltown,  in  J’ennsylrunia,  a  post-horougli  of 

Lancaster  co.,  aht.  10  ni.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop. 
ubt.  1,100. 

Eliz'abothtowii.  in  Virginia.  See  Grave  Creek. 

Eliz'abotlivitio,  in  Kentucky, n  P.O.  of  Pendleton  co. 

Eliz'abollivillo,  in  J'ennsytrania,  a  post-oIBce  of 
I)au)diiii  co. 

Eliz'abotopol,  a  town  of  Ru.ssian  Trans-Caucasia,  Lat. 
40°  42'  N.,  Loll.  40°  '20'  E. ; pop.  15,0110. 

Eli'zavillo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
alit.  33  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Eli'zavillo.  in  Kentucky,  a  laist-village  of  Fleming  co., 
abt.  70  ni.  Fi,  by  N.  of  F’raiiktort;  ])op.  alit.  ‘,00. 

Eli'zavillo.  in  .V<«i  York,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
CO.,  abt.  4'2  ni.  S.  by  \V.  of  Allmiiy. 

Elk,n.  [A..S.  f/c/i;  Gr.iiMr.]  {Zroi.)  See  Deer  and  Moose. 

Elk.  in  Kara,  a  townsliip  of  Cliiytoii  co.:  pop.  abt.  500. 

— A  post-oHice  of  Di  caliir  co. 

— A  townsliip  of  Delaware  co. ;  p<p.  abl.  900. 

Elk.  in  Michigan,  h  post-office  id  Saginaw  co. 

— A  township  oV  Sanilac  co.;  poj>  abt.  250. 

ElU,  in  Ohio,  a  townshiii  of  Noble  co. ;  ptp.aVi.  1,700. 

— A  post-tow nsliip  of  Vinton  co. ;  pop.nhi.  2,300. 

Elk,  in  l\niisyh'ania,  a  N’.W.  ceniral  co.;  area.  abt. 
890  sq.  ni.  hivrrs.  Clarion  Rixer,  and  the  Biiinetsand 
Driltwood  branches  ot  8iiiminahoning  Creek.  Surface, 
uneven,  and  in  tlie  S.  part  mountainous,  tlie  most  ele¬ 
vated  part  of  w  hich  is  Elk  Mountain,  whence  the  name 
of  the  county.  Soil,  generally  fertile.  Cop.  Ridgeway. 
l*op.  abt.  S.090. 

—  A  township  of  Chester  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.300. 

— A  town.ship  of  Clarion  co. ;  p‘p.  abt.  1,200. 

—  ^  township  of  Manen  lo. ;  pop.  aid.  Oi  O. 

Elk,  in  U’.  Vi  'gi7}ia,  a  post-ofliceof  Pocahontas  co. 

Elk,  in  M  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 

El  liad'or,  in  lowo.  a  post-'lllage  uf  Clayton  co.,  on 
tlie  Turkey  River,  abt.  9u  m.  N.  of  lowa  City. 

Elk  i'aiup,  in  CaUfoi-nia,  a  village  of  Klamath  co., 
abt.  49  ni.  JS.W.  of  Oi  leans  Bar. 

Elk  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  po.‘<t-village  of  Nez 

Perces  co.,  on  the  S.  Fork  of  Clearwater  River,  aht.  140 
111.  E.  by  S.  of  Lewihtown;  jxp.  abt.  300. 

Elk  i’iiy*  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Sherburne  co.,  abt. 
5  Ml.  N.\V.  of  Humboldt. 

— A  village  of  Todd  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  11 
ni.  S.  of  Fort  Ripley. 

Elk  C'reok,  in  Indtava,  enters  tho  Muscatatuck  River 
from  W  ashington  co. 

Elk  i'rook,  in  Jowa,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Elk  C’reok,  in  Kan.<as,  a  post-vilL.  cap.  of  Shirley  co. 

Elk  C'rook,  in  Kentucky,  n  iiost-oftice  of  Spencer  co. 

Elk  Crook,  in  J\nn.-'ylvunia,  a  post-township  of  Erie 
CO.,  ubt.  20  ni.  S.VV.  of  Erie;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Elk  <’rook,  in  Virginia,  a  p*'St-office  of  Grayson  co. 

Elk  <’rook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Trempealeau  co. 

Elk  C’rosiH  K«»a<lN,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  ot  Asho 
co.,  abt.  290  m.  M  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Elk  l>alO,  in  J^'nnsyh'onia,  a  P.  O.  of  Chester  co. 

Elk  Ford,  in  Jowa,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  about  35  m. 
N.E.  of  lowa  City. 

ElkOrovo,  in  California,  a  posit-village  of  Sacramento 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.E.  <d  Sacramento. 

Elk  <«r«vo,  in  Illinois,  a  p«»8t-township  of  Cook  co., 
abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  p^p.  abt.  1,590. 

Elk  iilro%’0,  in  irt.-fconsin,  a  village  of  Iowa  co.,  ubt.  40 
m.  W  .  by  S.  of  Madi.'ton. 

— A  jiost-village  and  township  of  Lafayette  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
N.  of  Galena;  pop.  abt.  1,990. 

EI-klia%r$;:oli,  {kaCgai,)  a  town  '‘f  Upper  Egypt,  the 
cap.  of  the  Great  Oasis ;  Lat.  25®  28'  N.,  Lon.  36®  40'  E. 
I*ip.  6.fl00. 

Elk'hart,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Logan  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

Elk'hart,  or  Elkhart  City,  in  Illinois,  a  poht-village 
of  Logaii  CO.,  ubt.  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Elk'hart^  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Michigan ; 
area,  abt.  465  s(|.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Joseph’s  and  Elkhart 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  There  are 
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several  lakes  in  the  N.  part,  the  largest  of  which  is  abt. 
2}/^  m.  in  circumference.  Cap,  Onahen.  Pop.  abt.  42,000. 
—A  post'Village  and  township  of  KIkhart  co.,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  KIkhart  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  abt.  100  m. 
B.  of  Chicago,  Ill. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

—A  township  of  Noble  co.;  pop.  aid.  1,400. 

Elk'hart,  in  7ouw,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co, 
Elk'liart,  in  IFt.Ncnnstn,  a  village  of  Sheboygan  co., 
abt.  12  Hi.  S.VV'.  of  Sheboygan. 

Elk  hart  River,  in  JnUiana.  rises  in  Noble  co.,  and 
llowing  N.W'.,  enters  the  St.  Joseph  in  Elkhart  co. 
Length  abt.  100  in. 

Elk'born,  in  California^  a  township  of  San  Joaquin 
CO.;  ;w^p.  abt,  2.5U0. 

Elk'horii,  in  illinoiSy  a  township  of  Brown  co.  ;pqp. 
abt,  l.OOO. 

— ,K  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co,,  about  125  miles  S.  of 
Springfield. 

Elk  llorii,  ill  Totan,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 
Elk'liorii.  in  Kansas^  a  post-oitice  of  Lincoln  co. 
Elk'horii,  ill  MUioari.,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  90  rii.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  (’ity. 

— A  village  of  Hay  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 
ElkJlorii,  in  a  post-village  and  township, 

cap.  of  Walworth  co.,  abt,  40  m.  W.  of  Uaciue.  J\tp.  of 
township,  abt.  1,700. 

Elk'liorii  C'ily,  in  JVVtraila,  apost  vilbigeof  Dinighis 
co.,  on  the  Klkliorn  Uiver,  abt.  26  m.  W.N.W.  of  Omaha 
City. 

Elkhorn  River,  in  Kentucky^  ri-ses  in  Fayette  co., 
and  tlowing  N.W’.,  enters  the  Kentucky  Hiver  in  Frank¬ 
lin  CO. 

Elkhorn  River,  in  I^ehraslca.,  rises  in  Holt  co.,  and 
traversing  Madison,  Stanton,  Onmming,  Dodge,  and 
Douglas  cos.,  enters  tlie  Nebraska,  or  Platte,  River  abt, 
30  m.  above  its  junction  with  Missouri  River. 

Elk  Lake,  in  Pr’.nnsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Snscpiehanna  co. 
Elk'laiid  ,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola  co., 
abt,  40  in.  E.  of  Ba}*  City;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Elkland,  in  Pcnnsytcania^  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.; 
pop.  abt.  800. 

>— A  post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N. 

of  Wellsborough;  P'>p.  of  township  abt.  500. 

Elk  Lick,  in  .Vbs'joari,  a  village  of  Pike  co,,  abt.  82  m. 
N.E.  bv  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elk  Lick,  in  l\:nnsylvania^  a  post-township  of  Somer¬ 
set  CO.,  .abt.  17  m.  S.  of  Somerset ;  pop.  abt,  1,600. 

Elk  .HillH,  in  .Vissowri,  a  {lost-village  of  McDonald  co., 
on  Elk  River,  abt.  2.i0  m.  S.Wb  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elk  fountain,  in  Pemuylvania.  I.  In  the  S.  part 
of  Elk  co.,  a  short  distance  S.E.  of  Little  Toby's  Creek. 
11.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  Susquehanna  co.  lleiglit  of  the 
latter  abt.  2,0(X)  ft. 

Elk  Point,  in  Dakota  Territory^  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Elk  Port,  in  /owa,  a  post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  about 
SO  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Elk  Rapidn,  in  Michigan.,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  An¬ 
trim  co.,  on  the  east  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  Ihiy,  abt.  17 
m.  N.K.  of  Grand  Traverse  City. 

Elk  Rtdgre  Landing;,  in  Marylandy  a  post-village 
of  Ilow’ard  co.,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  abt.  7  ni.  S.W.  of 
Baltimore. 

Elk  River,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Allen  co. 

Elk  River,  in  Iowa.,  a  post  village  and  lowrisbip  of 
Clinton  CO.,  abt.  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  D.ivenpurt;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1.900. 

Elk  River,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Sherburne  co.,  on  Elk  River;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Elk  (or  C  iWiKlN)  River,  in  Missouri  n\v\  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.,  rises  in  McDonald  co.  of  tlie  former  State,  and  flaw¬ 
ing  S.W.,  enters  the  Neosho  River  in  Indian  Territory. 
Elk  Ri%'er,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.,  formed  by 
the  Big  and  Little  Elk  creeks,  which  rise  in  Chester  co. 
of  the  former  State,  and  unite  in  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 
Flowing  S.W’.,  it  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  about  8  m. 
S.E.  of  Havri*-de-Grace. 

Elk  River,  in  Tennessee  and  Alahamay  rises  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  tlie  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Grundy  co. 
of  the  former  State,  and  flowing  S.W’.  into  AIabam£», 
enters  tlie  Tennessee  River  from  Limestone  co. 

Elk  River,  in  \V.  Virginia,  rises  on  the  W’.  slope  of  the 
Greenlirier  Mountain  in  Pocahontas  co.,  and  flows  gen¬ 
erally  W’.  to  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  which  it  enters 
at  Cliaiieston  in  Kanawha  co. 

Elk  Rivrr  Citation,  in  Minnesota^  a  post-office  of 
Sherburne  co. 

Elk  Run,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Columbiana  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,000. 

Elk  Riiii,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 
Elk  Run,  in  Virginia,  a  po.st-office  of  Fauquier  co. 
Elk  f^priii^r«  hi  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 
Elk  Spring,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pike  co. 
Elk^luil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt. 
130  III.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Elktoii,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Todd  co.,  on 
Elk  Creek,  about  187  ni.  of  Frankfort. 

Elktoii,  ill  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cecil  co., 
on  the  Elk  River,  at  the  confluence  of  its  two  branches ; 
pop.  about  1,6<)0. 

Elktoii,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Carlton  co.,  about  40 
m.  S.W.  of  Superior  City. 

Elktoii,  in  Missmiri.  a  post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  abt. 

100  111.  S.W’.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elktoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt. 
l.'>9  m.  N  K.  of  Columbus. 

Elkton,  in  Oregon, n  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  on  the 
Umpqua  River,  about  36  m.  N.N.\V\of  Roseburg. 
Elkton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  ofUiles  co.,  ou  Elk 
River,  about  87  m.  S.  of  Nashville 
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Elkton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Dnnn  co.,  on  the 
Cliiiipewa  River,  about  17  m.  S  E.  of  Menomonie. 

Elk  vic^iv,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Chester  co. 

Elkvill<^,  in  Illinois,  a  post-olfice  of  Jackson  co. 

Elkville,  in  N.  Cariilina,  a  village  of  Caldwell  co. 

Ell,  n.  [Sax.  elne,  el,  tile ;  Lut.  ulna,  from  Gr.  oline,  the 
elbow,  the  arm  ;  W.  elin,  an  angle,  an  elbow.]  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  length,  said  to  have  been  originally  the  length 
between  the  ends  of  the  extended  arms,  or  a  fathom, 
'jlie  English  ell  is  46  inches,  or  5  (piarters;  the  Scotcli 
ell,  37*2  English  inches;  and  the  Flemish  ell  ia  27  inches, 
or  3  quarters. 

Ella^'lc  Aci^l,  n.  [Formed  from  Fr.  gdlle,  gall  re¬ 
versed.]  {Chan})  An  insoluble  acid  found  as  a  gray 
crystalline  powder  during  the  preparation  of  gallic 
acid.  It  is  found  as  a  product  of  animal  life  in  certain 
intestinal  concretions  or  btzoars  (q.  v.)  occurring  in  the 
antelopes  of  Central  Asia.  Form.  IlOjCj^IIjOy. 

EVIu;j;'itCN  n.  {Mm.)  Ferriferous  Natiolitk,  7.  i>. 

LI  laiillo,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cup.  of  Schley 
CO.,  aluml  44  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Elleb'oriiie,  n.  {Ch^^m.)  An  acrid  resin  obtained  from 
tlie  Hellr.borne  hyemalis. 

£rieiil>oron;;;‘li,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Ritchie  co.,  about  37  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

£1  leiiborou$;:li,  in  irisco/nun,  a  township  of  Grant 
CO.,  about  2u  m.  N.  of  Dubutpie;  p<p.  about  1,300. 

— A  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  on  Platte  River,  about  7  m. 
S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

El'lenbiirK'li,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Clinton  co..  about  155  m.  N.  of  Albany  ;^op.  of 
township  about  4.000. 

El  lciibiir^li  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office 
of  Clinton  co. 

Erieiicinie,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  Sussex  co. 

Ll'lemlale  Forg^e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Dauphin  co. 

El'leii^owan,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Baltimore  co. 

Elleiin'rall,  in  Missouri,  a  p.>at-<jffice  of  Gentry  co. 

El'leiisbiirg*,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Curry 
CO.,  on  the  Rogue  River,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  almut  350  m.  S.VV.  of  Salem  ;  pop.  about  400. 

Erieiiville,  in  Ktw  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany  about  ljK>0. 

El'lerNlie,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,  abt. 
14  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

El'lerslie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Susquehanna 
CO.,  about  140  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

El'lery,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  B.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1727. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  VVashington  collector  of 
his  native  town,  and  held  this  office  till  the  end  of  his 
long  life.  D.  1820. 

El  lery,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Stephenson  co. 

El  lery,  in  iVe’ie  York,  a  post-village  and -township  of 
Cliuntiiiiquaco.,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,about55  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Buffalo ;  pop.  about  3,200. 

Erietsiville,  or  Ellittsville,  in  Indiana,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Bloomington ; 
pop.  about  150. 

Eriieott.  in  New  Yfn’k,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co., 
on  Chautauqua  Lake  ;  pop.  about  10,000. 

— A  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

El'lieotF$4  ^lills,  in  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

Howard  co.,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  about  12  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Baltimore ;  pop.  about  l,7u0. 

EriieoUville,  in  A  CIO  I’orl-,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  on  the  Great  Valley  Creek, 
about  400  m.  W.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of  township  about 
2,700. 

Eriijay,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gilmer  co., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  171  m.  N.VV^.  of 
Milledgeville. 

EriiJay  River,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Gilmer  co.,  and 
enters  the  Coosawattee  at  the  village  of  Ellijay. 

£riiii;;:toil,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ol  Tolland  co.,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford;  pop. 
of  township  about  1,800. 

El  liii^toii,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  co.’.pop. 
about  2,500. 

El'liiig'ton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

£l'liii;ftoii,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola 
co.,  on  Cass  River,  about  95  m.  N.  of  Detroit ;  pip. 
about  200. 

El'li  ii;S‘toii,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dodge  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Faribault ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

El'liii^^'toil,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co..  about  25  m.  E.  of  Maysville ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Eriin;;:toi|,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Outagamie  co.,  about  36  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Green  Bay; 
p'rp.  of  tow’nship  about  1,200. 

Eriiiij^wood's*  Corners,  in  Miine,  a  post-office  of 
York  co. 

El'liot,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  York 
co.,  about  45  m.  S.W  of  Portland  ;  jiop.  about  2,300. 

Elliott,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
San  Joaquin  co..  about  22  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Stockton ;  pop. 
of  township  about  750. 

El'liott.  in  /otca,  a  township  of  Louisa  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Elliot'ta,  or  ELiOTA,in  Minnesota,  a.  post-village  of  Fill¬ 
more  co.,  about  14  m.  S.E.  of  Preston. 

El^liottskiiris'h,  in  Pennsylvania,  b,  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

El'liott^towii,  in  lUinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Effingham  co. 

Eriiottsville,  in  0/a’o,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  145  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Ojlumbus. 

Eriiottsville,  n  Fi’r^inia,  a  P.  0.  of  Fluvanna  co. 

Ellipse',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  illeipsis,  an  omission  or  de¬ 
fect,  from  elUipto.  to  leave  out,  to  omit,  to  pass  by,  from 
ec,  and  Uipo,  to  leave,  —  so  called  from  being  defective 
in  one  of  its  properties  as  compared  with  the  parabola.] 
{Geom.)  A  figure  of  an  oval  shape,  representing  approx- 
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imately  the  shape  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  a  curve 
of  the  second  order,  and  is  a  conic  section,  formed  by 
cutting  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through 
its  opposite  sides.  The  section  of  a  cone  formed  by  a 
plane  passing  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  is  a 
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circle.  If  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  surface,  the  conic  Be<'ti(m  so  formed  is  a  parabola ; 
but  any  section  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  plane  through 
the  cone  at  any  angle  to  its  axis  between  a  right  angle 
and  the  angle  at  which  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  base,  is  an  ellipse.  To  make  this  clear,  let 
ABC  (Fig.  932)  represent  a  cone;  any  section  of  this 
cone  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  A  Z,  or  parallel  to  the 
ba.se,  as  the  section  D  F  E  G,  will  be  sei  n  at  once  to  be  a 
circle.  Let  the  plane  passing  through  the  cone  in  the 
section  D  F  E  G  be  now  supposed  to  revolve  about  F  G,  a 
diameter  of  the  circle  DFEG,  as  about  an  axis, 
section  of  the  cone,  as  U  F  K  G.  made  in  its  revolution 
from  its  original  position  when  it  w'as  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  until  it  assumes  a  position  L  F  N  G  M,  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  cone,  is  an  ellipse.  The  section  of 
the  cone  formed  by  the  last-named  portion  of  the  plane 
is  a  parabola.  When  the  cutting  plane  is  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis,  as  OQPorRTS,  the  curve  thus 
formed  is  a  hyperbola.  In  Fig.  933,  C  F  D  G  represents  a 
perfect  ellipse.  The  points  A  and  B  are  calle*!  its  foci, 
C  D  its  greater  axis,  and  F  <»  its  lesser  axis.  C  is  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  fraction  represented  by  E  B  as  the  numer¬ 
ator,  and  E  D  as  the  denominator,  its  eccentricity.  The 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  circumference  to  the 
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foci  are  termed  the  focal  distances  of  that  point,  and  the 
sum  of  these  is  the  same  for  every  point  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  since  the  curve  is  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  point  controlled  by  a  cord,  equal  in  length  to  tlie 
greater  axis  C  D,  and  fasteneii  at  the  ends  to  the  foci 
AB;  thus,  AC-l-CB  =  AH-hUB:rAK  +  FB  =  AX+Xn,  Ac. 
The  line  drawn  through  either  of  the  foci  parallel  to 
the  lesser  axis,  as  H  B,  is  called  the  laius  rectum  ot  the 
ellipse.  —  There  are  various  contrivances  fi*r  describing 
an  ellipse,  called  ellipsographs  or  elliptic  compasses. 
The  simplest  method  of  description  is  to  fix  on  a  plane 
the  two  ends  of  a  thread  with  pins  in  the  foci,  and  make 
a  pencil  move  on  the  plane,  keeping  tlie  tliread  con¬ 
stantly  stretched.  The  end  of  the  pencil  will  trace  an 
ellipse,  whose  migor  axis  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
thread. 

Ellip'sis,  »»•;  Ellipses.  [Gr.  dUipsis.  See  Ellipse.] 
Defect;  omission;  an  ellipse. 

{Gram,  and  FheQ  The  omission  of  a  word  necessary 
to  complete  the  expression  or  sentence  in  its  usual  form ; 
as,  “  The  house  we  saw,”  instead  of  The  house  that  we 
saw.”  The  object  of  E.  is  shortness  and  impressiveness; 
accordingly  it  prevails  in  proverbs. 

{Planting.)  Applied  to  various  marks  used  to  denote 
theomissionof  letters  or  words,  thus,  [—]  [***]  [ . ]. 

Ellip'sosrapli,  n.  [From  Lat.  ellipsis,  and  Gr.  gra- 
phein,  to  write.]  {Geom.)  An  instrument  for  describing 
an  ellipse.  —  See  Ellipse. 

Ellip'$40icl«  n.  [Fr.  ellipsoide.  from  Lat.  ellipsis ;  Gr. 
elletpsis.  and  eidos.  form.]  {Geom.)  A  surface  of  the 
second  order,  which  is  cut  by  every  plane  in  an  ellipse. 
The  most  interesting  species  is  called  the  Spheroid,  q.  v., 
from  the  fact  of  the  form  of  the  earth  being  spheroidal 

Ellip'soicl*  Ellip^iid  al,  Relating  to,  resem 

I  bling,  or  shaped  as,  an  ellipsoid. 
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Ellip'tie,  or  A.lipticaL,  a.  [Gr.  enei-pticos.]{Genm.)  Per¬ 
taining  t'J  an  ellipse:  having  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

and  Ji/iet.)  Having  parts  or  words  omitted; 
as.  an  r.llipHcal  sentence. 

Elli|>'tic-ally,  adv.  According  to  the  figure  called  an 
ellipse.  , 

{Gram,  and  Knrt.)  With  a  jmrt  omitted, 
li^lliptic  CoiiipaHHes,  «.  {G^'orn.)  A  name  given  to 
various  contrivaucee  tor  describing  an  ellipse  by  con- 
tinn'*d  motion.  —  See  Ei.lipsb. 

£lliptU*'ity.  n.  Quality  of  being  elliptical ;  deviation 
from  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  circle.  (Applied  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  eartli.)  . 

Elliptit— laiiVeolafe,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  form  be- 
twi-en  elliptic  ami  lanceolate. 

Ellip’to^rapli,  n.  Same  as  Ellipsograpit. 
liriiK,  in  teas,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,080  sq.  m. 
Bivers.  Trinity  Uiver.  iSui/ace,  diversified;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Waxahachie.  about  7,000. 

K1  lis,  in  ir<-‘CO?ism,  a  post-olfice  of  Portage  co. 

in  Indiana,  ii  village  ot  La  Grange  co., 

about  150  m.  N  N.E  of  Indianapolis. 

.£-H'lis)l>lir$;;'li«  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Camden 
CO.,  about  6  m.  8.E.  of  Camden. 

£rijHblir;i^h,  in  iWio  Vork,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jetlerson  CO.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  16  m.  S.W. 
of  Watertown  ;  p^p.  of  township  about  9,000. 

in  Pennsyix'ania,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 

El  li%  Orove,  in  IHinrns,  a  P.  O.of  Uandolpli  co. 

El  lix  IsIjiihI*  in  New  Jorv,  abt.  1  m.  below  the  city, 
ill  New  York  Bay.  Fort  Gibsmi  is  built  upon  it. 
EriiHon,  in ///Lims,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.; 
}e>p.  about  1,600. 

EriiN  Iti  ver,  in  aVcu)  Hampshire,  enters  the  Saco  River 
f  oiu  Coos  CO. 

EriiMtoil^  in  Illinms,  a  post-township  of  W.yren  co. 
Eriistoii.  in  Kentnc'-y,  a  po.st-otfice  of  Madison  co. 
EFli^toii,  in  Xeio  York,  a  village  of  Onondaga  co.,  abt. 
140  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

EMi^tonii,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Pontotoc  co., 
about  45  m.  S.E.of  Holly  Springs. 

Erii<<villo.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  co.,  on  Spoon  River,  about  45  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Pe¬ 
oria;  pof>.  about  600. 

EriiHVtlle,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Bladen  co. 
EriiHVille.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  caj).  of  Jones 
CO.,  on  Tallahalla  River,  about  144  in.  S.E.  of  .Jackson. 
£1  lisvill6«  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt. 
'2Z  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

EriiHvillO*  in  Viryinia,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co., 
about  60  m.  N  W.  of  Kichmoml. 

ErtiHVilIc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Kewaunee  co. 
£llo'ra«  EL0RA,or  Eluru,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Nizam's  dom.,  prov.  .\urungabad,  in  abt.  Lat.  19°  58'  N.. 
Lon.  72°  23'  E.;  celebrated  for  some  remarkable  cave 
temples,  excavated  in  tlie  solid  rock,  wliich  in  magni¬ 
tude  .and  perfection  surpa-ss  all  other  constructions  ot 
the  kind  in  India.  The  greatest  and  most  splendid  is 
the  Kylas,  or  “Paradise”  (Fig.  934),  a  pagoda  conse¬ 
crated  to  Siva,  100  ft.  high,  surrounded  by  five  chapels 


Fig.  934.  —  TEMPLE  OF  KTI..VS  (“  TUE  PARADISE”). 

(Ellora.) 

nearly  similar  in  form:  the  whole,  together  with  the 
area  in  wliieh  they  are  situated,  l.eing  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  covered  witii  sculpture  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  t)Oth  witliiu  and  witliout.  The  extreme  depth  of 
file  excavation  is  401  feet :  the  area  itself  is  323  feet  in 
deptli.  hy  ISO  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Ells'worth.  in  Cnnne.cticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
eo.,  aliout  50  m.  IV.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Elln'w.frtll.  in  Kansag,  a  central  CO.  Area  720  sq.  m. 
flip.  Ellswortii.  J‘op.  1,135. 

Ells'worth,  in  Touia.  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
about  9  m.  E.  bj’  N.  of  VViuterset. 

I'llH'worth,  iu  Kansas^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ells¬ 
worth  co. 


Ells'worth,  in  Maine,  n  town,  port  of  entry,  and  flie 
cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  on  both  sides  of  tile  Union  River, 
which  is  navigable,  and  empties  into  Freiicliman  s  Bay 
about  4  in.  Iielow  this  point.  A',  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mercial  cities  in  tlie  State;  its  exports  iii  timber  are 
consideralile.  and  it  carries  on  cud  and  mackerel  fisli- 
eries.  J^tp-  about  6.000,  I 

Ells'worlli,  in  Mixsnuri,  a  village  of  Texas  co.,  about 
35  in.  S-  ii.v  E.  of  Jefierson  City. 

El in  JS'n'udu,  a  post-office  of  Nye  CO. 
EllN'worlll.  in  Mew  Hampshire,  a  townsliip  of  Graf-' 
ton  CO.,  al.ont  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord;  pap.  abt.  300., 
Ells'wortll.  in  -V™  i'ork,  a  I’.  O.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.l 
Ellst'worlli,  in  Ohio,  «  post-village  and  tuwnsbip  of 
Maiionitig  CO.,  aliont  105  in.  N.E.  ot  Columbus;  p"p,  ot 
townsliip  altont  350. 

EllH'tvortli,  in  UT*C"n.vin.  a  post-oflice  of  I’ierce  co. 
Ells'worlh  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Hancock  co., 
aliont  30  in.  S.E.  of  Bangor. 

EH  woll.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Br.idford  co. 
Ell'MOOtl.  Tuom.vs,  an  English  minister  of  the  Friends, 

B.  at  Crowell,  1639.  He  was  bred  in  the  tenets  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  but  was  induced  to  join  tlie  tlnaker.s, 
through  wliich  he  lost  tlie  favor  of  his  fatlier.  He  he- 
caiiie  leader  to  Milton,  and  turned  to  good  ai  connt  tlie 
oiqHirlunity  tlius  alfi-'rded  liini  ot  making  np  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  education.  E.  siillered  impris¬ 
onment  for  his  religion,  and  wrote  a  number  of  liooks 
in  its  defence.  He  also  edited  George  Fox  s  Joiiinal, 
and  publislied  a  history  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament.s ;  ‘ 
a  sacred  jioeiii  on  tlie  life  ot  Ifavid,  &c.  llniinj^  tiie| 
raging  of  tiie  plague  in  London,  in  16*  5,  lio  oiitained  a 
retreat  lor  Milton  at  Clialfont ;  and  here  he  is  said  first 
to  liave  suggested  tlie  idea  ot  the  “  Baradise  Regained. 
1^1' >3. 

EII'wosmI.  or  Elwood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  » ill 
CO.,  aliont  9  in.  S.  hy  M.  of  Joliet. 

EIl  AvooH.  ill  h'entiKl.y,  a  post-office  of  Hopkins  co. 

Ell  wootl.  ill  I  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Scliuylkill  co. 
Elm,  n.  [Sax.  eJlm ;  Ilii.  olm  ;  Ger.  ulme;  Ban.  eelm,  aim  ; 
Icel.  aimer;  Lat.  ulmus.  Etyni.  unknown.]  (Bot.)  A 
well-known  tree,  several  species  of  wliich  are  valuable 
for  tlieir  timber-  See  Ulml'B. 

Elm,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Elm,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Elm,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  jiost-office  of  Fayette  co. 

El  ma,  in  -Vrie  York,  a  post-towiisliip  of  Erie  co.,  about 
10  III.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo;  jmp.  about  4,000. 

El'ma.  in  Washinglm  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Che- 
lialis  CO.,  about  15  in.  E.  of  Montesaiio. 

Elm  Brandi,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co. 
Elm  Crock,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Nueces  River  from 
.McKinley  co. 

Elmcmlar'o.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  co., 
about  15  Ill.  S.E.  of  Emporia. 

El'mcr,  in  JVew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Salem  co. 

Elm  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Elm  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Louisa  co.;  pop. 
about  1,090. 

— A  village  ot  Marion  co.,  about  88  m.  W  S.W.  of  Towa  City. 
Elm  Grove,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.(.>.  of  Franklin  co. 
Elm  GrsFve.  in  .Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  He  Soto  co. 
Elm  Grove,  in  .Missiatri,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  on 
Smitli's  Fork  ot  Platte  River,  28  ni.  N.  by  IV.  of  lude- 
pfiulciice. 

Elm  Orovo,  in  Virginia,  a  post-uffico  of  Ohio  co. 
Ellit  iirovo,  in  litAConsi'n,  a  P.O.  of  \\  aukeslia  co. 
Elm  Hall,  in  Michgan,  a  post-office  of  Gratiot  co. 
Elmi  iia,  C>t.  Geurge  del  Mixa.)  a  seaport-towu  of  W. 
Africa,  in  .Ashante#^,  former  cap,  of  tbe  Dutch  settle¬ 
ments,  ami  bnrnefl  hy  tlie  Knj^lisli  in  1873  during  the 
Ashantee  war.  I*op.  10,006. 

Elilii'm,  in  T-linois,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
4U  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 

EliDira*  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Raton  co. 
Elmi>*<i>*  iR  Mimie.sota,  a  village  ol  Goodhue  co.,  about 
10  in.  ^.S.W.  of  Red  Wing 
— A  township  of  Olmsted  co  ;  pop.  about  500. 

Elmirav  in  New  York,  a  city  and  township.^cap.  of 
Chemung  co..  on  the  Chemung  River,  about  215  m.  due 
N.w.  of  New  Y’ork  City.  The  city  is  handeomely  built, 
and  contains  many  fine  buildings.  Manuf.  Boots,  shoes, 
pianos,  &c.  Fop!ui  city  about  21,000. 

Elaiiira,  in  Ohio,  a  ]iost-oftice  of  Fulton  co. 

Et'mo,  (Fire  of  St.s,)n.  A  name  given  to  the  meteor 
kiinwn  as  Castor  a.nd  Pollux,  q.  v. 

El  Monte,  {elmon'td.)  in  California,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Los  .Angelos  co.,  about  13  ni.  E.  ot  Los  Angelos ; 
pop.  of  township  about  1,400. 

El'moro,  Alfred,  a.r.a..  a  distinguished  Irish  artist, 
B.  at  Clonakllty,  Cork,  1816.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  we  may  specify  The  Invent'/r  of  the  Block¬ 
ing  loom. 

El'moro.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Talbot  co.,  about  62  m 
W.  of  Maon. 

Elmore,  in  Jllinois.  a  post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  about 
30  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Elmoro.  in  7«tiia7ia,  a  township  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop. 
about  500. 

Elmore,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Faribault  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  Blue  Earth  City. 

Elmore,  iu  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Richanlson  co. 
Elmore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  on  Por¬ 
tage  Uiver,  about  17  m.  S.K.  of  T*dedo. 

Elmore,  in  Vrmont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
l,.anioill«  CO.,  ahoiit  17  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Montpelier;  pop. 
of  townsliip  alauit  600. 

Elm  Foinl.  in  a  post-office  of  Bond  CO. 

Elm  River,  iu  Illinois,  enters  the  Little  Wabash  in 
Wayne  co 

Elmis'ford,  in  New  I'ork,  a  P.  0.  of  Westchester  co. 
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Elmsliorn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Holstein,  ou  the 
Elbe.  10  in.  from  GlUckstadt;  pi>p-  6,700. 

Elm  Springs*  in  ArAa7<«a.^,apost-viUageof  Washing¬ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  212  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Elm  Springs,  in  Iowa,  a  jmj't-olfice  of  Butler  co. 

Elm  Tree,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Hancock  co.,  ubont 
llK)  m.  W.N.W.  of  Siniiigfielii. 

EIiii'wooaI.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Peona  co., 

I  abt.  23  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria. 

lElm'woofl,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  luscoia 
CO ,  abt.  22  m.  N.E.  of  S'assar. 

Elmwood,  in  Missouii,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co., 
al't.  30  m.  E.S.K.  of  l^exiiiirtoTi. 

Elmwood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Potter  co. 
Ellii'V,  o.  Abounding  Avitli  elms. 

El  Obeid,  {el  o’baid,)  the  cap.  of  Kordofan,  Afnca,  230 
I  m.  from  Sennaar.  Fxp.  Gold,  hides,  ivory,  gum-arabic, 
and  slaves.  Pop.  36,000. 

Eloe'uiar,  a.  [Lat.  e,  without,  and  l^cuhts,  cell,  com¬ 
partment.]  {Bot.)  That  has  but  one  cell;  unilocular. 
Eloeu'tioii,  77.  [Fr.  e7on7/o.7i ;  Lat.  c/ocm/io.  from  elo- 
qwir,  elocutus  —  €,ex.  and  lo'}U<er,  to  speak.]  A  speaking 
out;  distinct  utterance;  the  utterance  or  delivery  of 
word.-<,  particularly  in  public  discourse.^  and  arguments; 
manner  of  speaking ;  management  of  the  A’olce  in  speak¬ 
ing;  oral  expression;  pronunciation;  delivery. —  See 
Deiivert,  and  Ruktoric, 

Elocu  tionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  elocution,  or  con¬ 
taining  it.  ,  .  , 

Elocu  tionist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  elocution, 
or  who  treats  ot  the  subject. 

EIo;;‘C',  n.  [Fr.,  from  I.at.  elngium,  a  short  saying,  an 
iiiRcription  on  a  tombstone,  from  higos,  Gr.  logos,  speech, 
from  legein.  to  speak;  It.  elogic.]  This  word,  which, 
literally,  denotes  praise,  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
orations  delivered  in  honor  of  a  deceased  person.  hen 
a  member  of  tlie  French  Academy  dies,  it  is  the  custom 
for  his  successor  to  deliver  a  panegyrical  oration,  setting 
forth  his  labors  and  merits.  Tiiese  eloges  are  generally 
jirinted  and  published,  and  some  (►f  them  form  eloquent 
and  valuable  contributions  to  literature. 

Elo‘5»  ium,  or  El'ogt,  n.  [Fr.  t7rt//c  ;  Lnt.  elogiiim.  See 
Eulogy.]  An  utterance ;  a  short  saying  or  maxim  ;  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  a  person  or  thing;  panegyric;  an 
eulogy.  . 

Elo  him,  71.  [lleb.]  One  of  the  names  given  to  God  m 
Scripture. 

£lohi$i'tiO,  a.  (Scrip.)  Applied  to  those  parts  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  word  Elohim  is  used  instead 
of  Jehovah. 

Eloiffn,(c?oDi'i)i*.  [0.  YsT\^.  eloigns  ;  Yt.^lmgnn'.XTom 
L.  Lat.  elongare.)  To  put  at  a  distance;  to  remove  lar 
from  another  ;  —  written  also  tloin.  (R.) 

E'loii,  the  twelfth  judge  of  Israel,  and  the  second  after 
'  Jephtliah,  succeeded  Ibzan  about  A.  M.  3830;  he  was  de¬ 
scended  fnun  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  after  governing 
the  republic  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  died  a.  v.^3840, 
or,  according  to  the  nearest  computation,  b.  c.  1167. 
E'loii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Allemakee  co. 
Eloii'gruto,  r.  a.  [J^.  Lat.  elongo,  elongatus  —  and 
longus,  long.]  To  lengthen;  to  extend;  to  remove 
further  off.  .  ^ 

EloiiV«<^-  Elon'ffafAKi,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  any 
pait  in  a  plant  whicli  exceeds  the  common  proportional 
buigth  hv  its  breadth. 

Elon'ft*afe<l,  p.  a.  Lengthened;  removed  to  a  distance. 
Eloni^a  f  ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  stretching  or  lengthen¬ 
ing;  state  of  being  extended;  di^tan^‘e:  space  which 
separates  one  thing  from  another;  extension;  continua- 
tion.  ,  ,  ... 

Eloilgra'tioil,  77.  (.4y/7*o7?.)  [Lat.  If,  and  long.] 

The  apparent  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun. 
The  greatest  E.  of  Men  ury  is  about  28^°;  that  of 
Venus,  about  47°  4S'.  The  E.  of  the  superior  planets 
may  have  any  value  from  0°  to  180°. 

(Surg.)  An  incomplete  luxation,  in  which  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  an  articulation  are  stretched,  and  ti»e  limb 
lengtiieued,  without  total  lu.xation.  —  Ditnglison. 

;  Elope',  v.i.  [^HX.  hledpan,  to  leap.  See  Leap.]  To 
start  away:  to  run  away;  to  quit  one’s  station,  without 
permission  or  right;  to  escape  privately;  to  run  away 
from  a  husband  with  another  man,  or  to  quit  a  father’s 
or  guardian's  house  privately  with  a  gallant. 
Elope'mciit,  77.  Act  of  eloping;  private  or  unlicensed 
departure  from  the  place  or  station  to  wliich  one  is  as¬ 
signed  by  duty  or  law,  particularly  of  a  wife  from  her 
husband,  or  a  daughter  or  ward  with  a  gallant. 
E'lop*$,  77.  [Lat.  cMps,  ellops,  helops ;  Gr.  ellops, 

originally  signifying  mute.)  (Zool.)  The  Sein-fis)j,  or 
Sea  galley-wasp  of  the  W.  Indies,  a  small  fish  about  15 
inches  long,  and  of  a  silvery-gray  color. 
El'oqueiice,  ti.  [Fr.  eloquence,  from  Lat.  eloquentia, 
from  eloquor,  tloquens  —  e,  ex,  and  Utquor.  to  speak.]  A 
speaking  out;  the  force  of  speaking;  power,  beauty, 
and  jippropriateiiess  of  language;  the  expression  of 
strong  emotions  in  a  manner  adapted  to  excite  similar 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  others.  —  The  art  of  clothing 
the  thoughts  in  the  most  suitable  expressions,  in  order 
to  produce  conviction  or  persuasion.  —  See  Rhetoric.  ^ 
— In  its  ])rimary  signification,  E.  had  reference  to  pviblic 
speaking  alone ;  but  as  most  of  the  rules  lor  public 
speaking  are  applicable  equally  to  writing,  the  word 
was  extended  to  ln>th. 

El’oqiient,  a.  [¥v.  tHoquenf ;  Lat.  r?o/?t/<775.]  Relating 
to  or  having  eloquence  ;  liaving  the  power  {*f  oratop' ; 
having  the  powi'r  of  fluent  and  elegant  speech  :  buying 
the  powiT  of  expressing  truth  or  strong  emotions  in  a 
vivid  and  ajipropriute  manner ;  adaptfil  to  express  truth 
or  strong  emotion  with  elegance  aii'l  power. 
Eroqueiilly,  adr.  With  eloquence;  in  an  eloquent 
manner. 
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a  village  of  HinUostan.  See  Ellora. 

£l«>'ra«  a  villa*;e  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Waterloo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Irvine  ami  Grande  rivers,  abt.  12  m. 
N.W,  of  Queiph ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

£1  or  Kl  l»Aso  dEL  Norte,  or  El  Passo,  a  line  of 

settlements,  abt.  10  m.  in  length,  extendingalong  a  fer¬ 
tile  and  narrow  valley  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
Mexican  State  of  Chilmahua.  abt.  350  m.  S.  by  W.  ot 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  between  the 
New  Mexican  and  the  S.  Mexican  Stales.  abt.  5.000. 
£1  in  Otlorado^  an  E.  centra)  co. ;  area,  ubcmt 

25,000  8«p  m.  Hivfrs.  Squirrel  Creek,  and  other  small 
tributaries  of  the  .\rkausas  River.  Naz/ace,  generally 
mountainotis,  the  nmst  elevateil  j>oint  being  Pike's  Peak, 
in  the  W.  part,  which  Is  abt.  11,500  leet  high.  Soil,  in 
some  parts  lertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Colorado  City. 
Pop.  abt.  1,000. 

El  Paso,  or  El  Passo,  in  TlHnniSy  a  post-villago  of  Wood¬ 
ford  CO.,  alamt  18  m.  N.  of  Bloomington. 

£1  Pa<40.  in  Mi.t.^iiU'  i^  a  village  of  Atchison  co.,  about 
75  in.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

£I  Paso,  it!  2'xa.sa  W.  co  ,  bordering  on  Mexico  and 
New  Mexico;  aiva,  9,450  sq.m.  Cap.  Presidio  de  San 
Elizario.  I*»p  about  5,000. 

— A  pi*st*vilbige,  cap.  of  El  Paso  co  ,  on  tlie  Rio  Grande; 
pop.  about  550. 

£1  Prho,  in  irtsconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Pierce  co.,  on  Rusli  River,  about  22  m.  K.  of  Prescott; 
pop.  of  tiiwiKship  about  200. 

£1  Peii'oii*  a  tortitied  elevation,  about  8^  ni  E.  of  the 
city  of  .Mexico,  to  wliich  it  commands  the  E.  approach. 
£l'plliii,  a  town,  parisli,  and  bishop's  see,  of  Connaught, 
CO. of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  about  17  m.  W.N.M'.  of  Long¬ 
ford.  Ballyoughter,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  reputed  birth¬ 
place  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  of  parish  about  1,600. 

£1  Kos*a'ri<>,  a  town  of  the  Mexican  confe«leracy,  State 
of  Cinah»!i,!»bt.  55  in.  E  N.E.  of  Mazatlan  ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 
£l'roy,  in  U’'sco7ism,  a  po.st-village  of  Juneau  co.,  on 
tlie  Baraboo  River,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 
£l't$sirli9  in  Jll'tiois.  a  post-office  of  Jersey  co. 

Klse,  a.  ov pron.  [.V.  S-  flUs.  else;  O.  Ger.  al/e.?, another; 
Lat.  ahV/.s\  Gr.  alios,  oilier,  not  the  same.]  Other;  one  or 
something  Ix'sides. 

— arfc.  Otherwise;  in  the  other  case;  if  the  fact  were  dif¬ 
ferent:  besides;  except  that  nieiitinned. 

Elsc’wlioro,  adv.  In  any  other  place  ;  in  some  other 
place;  in  otlier  places :  indefinitely. 

£l<«'f1etli,  a  town  of  Oblenburg,  on  the  Weser,  12  m. 

E.N.E.  of  Oldenburg;  pop.  12.(JOO. 

£lHio.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 
El'sinboroUH'li^  a  township  of  Salem 

CO.;  pop.  about  750. 

£lHi  iiore,  or  Elsixeur,  ( eVs^.-nor.)  a  seaport  of  Denmark, 
on  the  E.  coad  of  the  island  of  Zealan<l,24  m.  from  Co 
penhageii;  Lat.  50®  'Z*  IP^  N.,  Lon.  12®  36'  49'^  E.  It 
starnls  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  on  a  decliv¬ 
ity  inclining  towards  the  shore.  It  has  no  harbor,  but 
an  excellent  roadstead,  generally  crowded  with  vessel.-^ 
going  upor  <iown  the  Baltic. and  anchoring  hereto  take 
in  stores  of  some  kind  or  other,  the  supply  of  which 
forms  the  great  traffic  of  the  place.  On  its  N.E.  siile  is 
the  fortress  of  Krouborg  P>p.  \\.Z“6.  —  This  town 
the  8«-eue  of  Sliakspeare’s  tragedy  of  “  llamlet,”  and 
the  vaults  of  the  castle  of  Krouborg  are  the  fabled  resi 
deuce  of  Ilolger  Danske,  the  mythic  hero  of  the  Danes 
Tlie  Sound-dues  were  here  collected  from  all  merchant- 
vessels,  e.xcept  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  They 
were  originally  in«*tituted  for  keeping  up  lights  and 
landmarks  on  the  Cattegat  and  neighboring  crhvsts.  In 
April,  1857,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Denmark 
and  the  principal  European  powers,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Smiud-dues. 

£ls'ler,  Th7RE'A,  and  Fanny,  eminent  dancers,  b.  at  >  i- 
enna,  the  former  in  1808,  and  the  latter  in  1811.  1  hough 
the  two  sisters  almost  invariably  danced  together,  the 
younger  was  tlie  more  celebrated.  In  1830  they  made 
their  appearance  at  Berlin,  creating  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  After  this,  the  careerof  Mdlle.  Fanny  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  one  continued  ovation,  and  at  \  ienna,  St. 
Petersburg.  London,  and  Faris,  her  receptions  were  most 
enthusiastic.  In  1841,  the  two  sisters  came  to  this 
country,  where  they  excited  unwonti*d  enthusiasm.  In 
1851,  Fanny  E..  having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
retired  to  a  villa  purchased  by  her  near  Hamburg; 
while  Theresa  E.  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  and  lias  since  been  ennobled. 
El'son's  Blay,  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
a  sliort  distance  E.  of  Port  Barrow;  Lat.  71®  N.,  Lon. 
156®  VV’^. 

Eln'ter,  two  rivers  of  Germany,  one  of  which,  the  Whitf 
Elsler.  rises  in  Voightlaml,  B>>Uemia,  and  falls  into  the 
Saule,  3  m.  from  Halle;  the  other,  called  the  Black  ElS’ 
ter.  rises  2  m.  from  Elstra,  in  Saxony,  and  falls  into  the 
Elbe,  8  m.  from  Wittenberg. 

ErtoiU  51  salt-lake  of  Russia,  170  m.  S.S-E.  from  Saratov  ; 
Lat  48®  56'  N.,  Lon.  46®  40'  E.;  area.  130  sq.  m.  100,000 
tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  from  this  collection 
of  water.  It  is  at  no  place  more  than  15  inches  in  depth. 
El'lon.  in  Vork.  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 

about  300  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

El'toii.  )rixco7i.N2n,  a  postHiffice  of  Walworth  co. 
El-Tyh,  (Desert  of.)  (d-fi,)  was  the  place  wlierein  the 
Hebrews  sojourned  for  40  years.  The  name  is  applied  to 
the  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah, 
and  Kgvpt  and  Palestine.  t  r  *.  7  • ; 

Elu'Cidale*  v.  a.  [h'r.  elitcider.  from  L.  uit.  elucian. 
tlmidaUis  —  e,  tx,  ami  luddus.  clear,  bright.]  To  make 
clear,  bright,  or  mauifest ;  to  freo  from  obscurity  ;  to  il¬ 
lustrate  ;  to  clear  up;  to  explain. 

EliicidfA'tioii*  elucidation.^  Act  of  elucidating; 

act  of  explaining  or  throwing  light  on  any  obscure  sub¬ 


ject;  explanation;  illustration;  exposition;  annotation; 
comment. 

£lii'ei<lative,  a.  Making  clear ;  explanatory. 

Elli'oidator,  n.  One  who  explains;  an  expositor. 

Elii'cidatory«  a.  Tending  to  elucidate. 

Elude',  V.  a.  [Fr.  duder  ;  Lat.  dudo—e,  ex.  and  ludo,  to 
play.]  To  avoid  by  artifice,  stratagem,  wiles,  deceit,  or 
«iexterity;  to  battle  ;  to  foil ;  to  evade;  to  escape;  to  shun. 

Elud'iblo,.  a.  That  may  be  eluded  or  cscape<l. 

EIiiI,77.  [ lleb.,  from  <ZZa/,  to  gather,  reap,  harvest;  Ara¬ 
maic,  alal.  corn,  grain.]  The  VJth  month  of  the  civil 
Jewish  year,  and  the  6th  i»f  the  ecclesiastical,  answer¬ 
ing  to  a  part  of  August  and  September. 

EIii'nioii,  n.  (L.  Lat.  e/a5eo.]  Act  of  eluding;  an  escape 
by  artitice  or  aeception  ;  evasion. 

Eltt'tiiive^  a.  Tliat  eludes;  practising  elusion;  using 
arts  to  escape;  evasive;  delusive. 

£lil'sively„  adv.  By  way  of  elusion. 

£lti'soriiios!4«  n.  State  of  being  elusory. 

Elusory,  a.  'rending  ti»  elude  or  deceive;  evasive; 
trundulent ;  fallacious;  deceitful;  deceptive. 

Eliito',  e.  a.  [Lat.  elitcre,  e.hduin,  from  e,  out,  and  lucre, 
to  w;i.sli.J  To  wash  ott ;  to  cleanse;  to  elutriate. 

Elu  triate,  r.  a.  [  L;it.  rlutHo,  elutriatus,  Xrom  eJuo  — 
f’x,  and  luo.  lutuin.  to  wash.]  To  purify  by  washing; 
to  cleanse,  as  a  pulverulent  substance,  by  separating  foul 
matter,  and  decanting  or  straining  off  the  liquor. 

Ellitria'tion,  7i.  [Lat.  elutrio,  I  cleanse.]  {Chem.)  A 
process  employed  for  separating  substances  reduced  to 
powder,  wh»‘u  of  dittereiit  specific  gravities,  by  means 
of  water.  'I'be  materials  being  placeil  in  a  vat  of  water 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation,  a  stream  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  thnuigh  tlie  vat  floats  away  the  finer  particles, 
which  being  allowed  to  settle  in  other  vats,  the  water 
may  be  run  off  from  the  surface.  The  process  is  em¬ 
ployed'  in  separating  metals  from  their  ores,  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  used  in  pottery,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  pigments.  Gold-washing  is  a  rough  E. 

El'VHll,  a.  Relative  to  elves  ;  elvisli. 

KIvun,  {aiVvass.)  a  strong  frontier-town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  ut  Alentejo,  situate  on  a  rocky  hill,  not  far 
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from  the  Guadixiia,  and  10  m.  fnmi  Badajoz.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  imiiortant  strongholds  in  tlie  kingdom, 
andlia-s  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  convents,a  college, 
seminary,  liospital,  arsenal,  ainl  a  bomb-proof  barracks 
capable  of  containing  6,0n0  or  7,000  men.  It  is  supplied 
with  Water  by  a  Moorish  aijnednet.  —  Manuf.  Jewelry 
and  arms.  /"bp.  18,481.  In  1808  it  was  captured  and 
held  fi»r  five  months  by  the  French. 

EI'%’a.ston,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  10  Ill.  E.  by  N.  of  Keokuk. 

El'ver,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  young  Conger,  or  sea-eel. 

Elves,  n.  The  plural  of  Elf,  <{.  v. 

Elvi'ra,  iu  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  9  ra. 
\V .  of  Lyons. 

Elv'isli,  a.  Same  as  Elfisr,  q.  v. 

El'wiil,  in  Illinois,  a  pONtHiffice  of  Macon  co. 

ETwood,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Veniiillion  co.;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

El  wood,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Doniphan  co.,  on  tlie  Missouri  River,  opposite  St.  Jo- 
sepli,  Missouri.  Pop.  of  township  abt.  COO. 

El  wood,  in  Minne^iota,  a  post-office  of  Steele  co. 

El  wood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Atbintic  co. 
E'iy,  a  city  of  England,  chief  town  of  the  Isle  ot  Ely 
(see  Bedford  Level),  and  an  episcopal  see.  16  m.  from 
Cambridge;  noted  for  its  fine  cathedral,  built  between 
the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Edward  III.  7 ’op.  7,000. 
E'ly,  a  demesne  of  Ireinnd,  in  Ulster,  4  m.  from  Ennis¬ 
killen.  It  includes  several  woody  islets  about  the  head 
of  Lower  Lough  Erne. 

Ely,  (ee'lee,)  a  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  ^hefford, 
abt.  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Melbourne. 

Ely,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Elydor'ic*,  a.  [Fr.  ttudorique,  from  Gr.  elaion,  olive- 
oil,  oil,  and  ydor,  water.]  Applied  to  a  mode  of  paint¬ 
ing  with  a  vehicle  composed  of  oil  and  water.  —  Brandt. 
E'ly  Eick,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Kails  co.,  abt.  78  m 
N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elymas,  {el'e-mds,)  a  Jewish  sorcerer  of  Paphos,  in 
(.■,>prus.  He  was  struck  with  instant  blindness  by  St. 
P*aul,  for  opposing  the  religious  inquirie.s  of  the  pro- 
consul  Sergius  Paulus,  who  was  embracing  the  gospel, 
(.'Iris  xiii.  6-12.) 

E'lymu«4, 72.  [Gr.  elyo,  to  fold  up;  the  spike  being 
enveloped  in  the  sheaths  in  some  species.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord  Graminacext.  distingiii.shed  by  hav¬ 
ing,  .spikelets  2  or  more  at  each  joint  of  the  racliis, 
2-»>flowered ;  glumes  2,  collateral,  subequal,  subulate ; 
paleae  lanceolate,  lower  one  entire,  mucronate  or  awned  ; 
scales  ciliate.  'The  principal  American  species  are  E. 
Virginicus.  '1  he  Lime  Grass  ;  E.  villosus,  The  Rye  Grass  ; 
and  E.  Ifystrix.  Tlie  Hedgeliog  Grass. 
lElyr'ia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Lorain  co.,  on  the  Black  River,  abt.  7  m.  from  Lake  Erie 
and  28  W.S.W.  of  Cleveland.  Ihtal  pop.  abt.  4,500. 
E'lVSblirjf,  in  Pennsylvania,  n  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co..  abt.  70  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Elysian,  (e-hVi'ya7i,)  a.  f  Lat.  eii/.<7W,s.]  Pertaining  to 
Elysium  or  the  seat  of  delight.  —  Yiebling  the  highest 
pleasures:  deliciously  soothing;  exceedingly  delightful. 
ElyHiiiii  Fioltls,  in  New  York.  See  Hoboken. 
Ely'siiiiii,  Elysii  Campi,  Elysian  Fields,  [bat.  Ely¬ 
sium;  Or.  llysvmpe.dion,  the  Elysian  Fields.]  (Myth.)  The 
paradise  in  which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  after  death 
were  rewardeil  by  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  bliss.  Their 
notions  witli  respect  to  the  life  passed  in  these  happy 
realms  differed  at  different  periods,  as  did  their  siipjiosi- 
tions  regarding  the  locality  in  which  Elysium  was 
situated.  Homer  places  it  in  the  west,  near  the  ocean, 
distinct  from  Hades  and  Tartarus,  or  the  realms  of  the 
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dead,  and  describes  it  as  blest  with  another  sun  and 
stars,  enjoying  an  everlasting  summer,  refreshed  by 
gentle  zephyrs,  —  exhibiting  in  fact,  but  in  the  utnmst 
perfection,  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  earthly  scenery, 
and  where  translated  heroes  passed  their  time  iu  follow¬ 
ing  the  pursuits  most  congenial  to  their  nature.  Homer 
represented  the  ghost  of  Achilles  as  waging  war  with 
wild  beasts,  wiiile  other  chiefs  are  recreating  themselves 
by  managing  horses,  or  with  admiring  and  handling 
arms  and  armor.  Hesiod  and  Pindar  place  Elysium  in 
the  “isles  of  the  ble.st.”  on  the  extreme  western  verge 
of  Ocean;  while  Plato,  in  bis  “  Tiniasus,”  relates  a 
legend  said  to  have  been  narrated  to  Solon  by  ths 
Egyptian  prieshs,  from  which  arose  the  fabulous  storji 
of  the  i.slaiid  of  Atlantis,  celebrated  by  poets  as  the  para¬ 
dise  of  the  souls  of  the  licroic  anil  the  just,  and  which 
is  conjectured  to  haveoriginated  in  theglowingaccounts 
given  liy  the  first  discoverers  —  most  probably  the 
Phoenicians  —  of  eitlier  tlie  Azores  or  of  the  Canary 
Isles.  Lucian  places  the  Elysian  Fields  near  the  moon. 
Plutarch  assigns  them  to  tliecentreof  the  earth.  Virgil 
describes  them  as  a  separate  part  of  the  lower  world,  or 
domain  of  Pluto;  and  according  to  otiicrs  they  are 
situated  near  the  ancient  Memphis,  in  Egypt. 
ElyHiiiiii,  {f-Uzh'yum.)  in  Illinois,  a.  village  of  McHenry 
CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N.Vv.  of  Chicago. 

Elysium,  or  Ei.v.sian.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mankato; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  600. 

E'ly  toil,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  abt.  100  in.  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Elytra,  pi.  of  Elttro.n,  7.  r. 

Ely  t'rif'oriii,  a.  [Gr.  elytron,  sheath,  and  Lat. ybrma.] 
iZuol.)  Formed  like  the  elytron. 

El'ytriiie,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  in  the  horny  cover¬ 
ing  of  insects.  —  Smart. 

El'ytrooole,  n.  [Gr.  elytron,  sheath,  and  cclc,  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  hernia  in  the  vjigina. 

El'ytroid,  a.  [Gr.  elytron,  and  exdos,  form.]  Formed 
like  a  sheath. 

El'ytroii.  Elytrnm,  71. ;  pb  Elytra.  (Zobl.)  The 
wing-sheaths,  or  npjier  crustaceous  membranes,  w'hich 
form  the  superior  or  top  wings  of  the  coleopterous  tim\ 
orthopterous  insects,  or  those  of  the  different  tribes  or 
genera  that  have  sheaths  and  over-lapping  wings.  The 
elytra  cover  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  protect  the  true 
membranous  wings. 

El'zevir,  a  distinguished  name  in  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture,  borne  by  a  family  of  printers,  remarkable  for  the 
choice  and  beautiful  execution  of  their  works.  —  Louis, 
the  first  of  the  family  known  to  biographers,  was  a  book¬ 
seller  at  Leyden,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cent. — M  atthf.w, 
his  son, B.  1565.  was  a  bookseller  at  Leyden,  1618. — Isaac, 
eldest  son  of  Matthew,  and  first  printer  of  the  family, 
Leyden,  1617-1628.  — Bonaven'iure  and  .Abraham,  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  famous  ot  the  family, 
partners  at  Leyden,  1626-1652.  —  John,  son  of  Ahraham, 
B  1622,  in  partnership  with  his  cousin  Daniel,  1652-1654, 
D.  1661. —  Daniel,  the  last  printer  of  the  family,  son  of 
Bonaventure,  b.  1617  ;  after  the  d«-ath  of  John  associated 
with  his  cousin  Louis,  wl'o  had  long  flourished  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  D.  1680.  —  The  Elzevir  edition  of  the  classics, 
and  other  w'orks,  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  for  their 
correctness  and  beauty. 

Eni.  a  prefix.  See  En. 

(Typog.)  The  standard  letter  (M)  by  the  size  of  which 
a  compositor  measures  and  calculates  the  amount  of 
his  composition.  It  is  as.sumed  to  be  square* 
Eina'ciAto^  {e-mash'e-dt,)  v.  n.  [L.  Lat.  emacio,  emaci- 
atus — e,  ex.  and  macio,  to  make  lean,  from  macer.  lean, 
meagre.]  To  waste  away;  to  become  lean;  to  lose  flesh 
gradually  ;  to  decay  in  flesh. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  waste  away  or  lose  flesh  gradually;  to 
waste  the  flesh  of  and  reduce  to  leanness. 
Eiiia'ciate,  Eiiia'oialocl,  a.  Reduced  to  leanness 
hy  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh  ;  thin  ;  lean. 
Eiiiaoia'tion^  n.  Act  of  emuciating,  or  of  making  lean 
or  thin  in  flesh,  or  a  becoming  lean  by  a  gradual  waste 
of  flesh  ;  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness :  leanness. 

{Med.)  E.  or  wasting  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  of 
many  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  when  rapid  and 
excessive,  show's  tlie  gravity  of  the  disease.  E.  or  wast¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles,  is  always  characterized  by  an  un¬ 
healthy  pallor  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  great  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  that  membrane ;  the  cuticle  often  hanging  in  folds. 
Ein'niiaiit«  a-  [Uxt.  einanan.s.)  Resulting  of  some¬ 
thing  else;  os,  “  the  emanant  act  of  creation.”  —  Hale. 
Eiil'anate*  v.n.  [Lat.  i»;7iano,  emanatus — e,  ex.  and 
mano.  to  flow';  probably,  by  transposition  of  letters, 
from  Gr.  nama,  anything  flowing,  from  nad.  to  flow.] 
To  flow  out;  to  issue  from  a  source;  to  flow  from;  to 
proceed  from  a  source  or  fountain  ;  to  flow’ ;  to  arise ;  to 
proceed;  to  issue;  to  spring. 

— a.  Issuing  out;  emanant.  ^  t  i. 

Eniaiia'tioii*  77.  [Fr.  emanation,  from  L.  Lat.  anana- 
tin  1  Act  of  flowing  or  proceeding  from  a  fountain-liead 
or  origin ;  that  which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any 
source,  substance,  or  body;  efflux;  effluvium. 

( Phil.)  The  doctrine,  in  the  ancient  systems  of  philoso- 
phV  which  regarded  all  things  as  emanating  or  flowing 
from  tlie  Supreme  Being.  According  to  it  there  was  no 
spontaneous  creation,  but  all  things  issued  necessarily 
out  of  the  divine  fullness  witliout  any  free  action  on 
the  part  of  God.  This  E.  from  original  perfection  de¬ 
parts  more  and  more  from  its  source  and  gradually  de¬ 
generates,  which  was  thought  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil.  This  s/stem  came  from  the  East,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  systems  of  ancient  Greece, 
particularly  the  Pythagorean.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  employed  in  theology  to  explain  the  relation- 
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ship  among  the  peraons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  and  Spirit 
being  regarded  as  etliuxes  or  enianalions  from  the 
Father. 

Eni'antitivo,  a.  Issuing  from  ajiother. 

a.  Tiuit  emanates;  emanation. 
KniJ^ii'cipate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tmancipo  —  f-x,  and  wan- 
Cipiuiiif  a  legid  formal  purchase  among  the  Uomaiis,  by 
taking  a  thing  in  the  hand  and  weighing  out  the  inone>  , 
a  slave,  from  niunw?,  llie  hand,  and  capio^  to  take.]  lo 
declare  free  and  independent;  to  set  Iree  Ironi  serv  itude  , 
to  liberate ;  to  restore  from  bomlage  to  freedom ;  to  tree 
from  bondage  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

—a.  Set  at  liberty;  free.— a)U»;>€r. 

£in»neipa'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  ematici'pittion,  from  L.  rman- 
ciputiOj  from  laancipo^  1  sell,  or  deliver  over  the  tangi¬ 
ble  property  in  anylliing.]  Act  of  emancipating  or  set¬ 
ting  free  from  slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  depend¬ 
ence;  deliverance  from  bondage,  slavery,  or  trom  civil, 
or  any  other  restraint;  liberation;  freedom;  release, 
enfrauchi.sement.  x  »  • 

(Laiv.)  By  tlie  ancient  Roman  law.  the  son  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  slave  to  the  latlier.  By  a  fiction  ot  that 
law,  the  son  might  be  freed  from  this  relation  by  being 
three  times  sold  {nianciputus)  by  the  father.  Hence  tiie 
enfranchisement  of  the  son  derived  from  this  ceremony 
the  name  of  eniuncipiUion.  In  course  ot  time,  vaiions 
modes  of  emancipation,  both  tivcit  uinl  expr^css,  became 
recognized  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  wonl,  in 
countries  following  that  law,  signifies  the  exemption 
of  ihe  sou  from  tlio  power  of  llie  father,  either  by  express 
act,  or  by  implication  of  law.  By  the  present  civil  law 
of  France, majority  (and  with  it  emancipation;  is  attained 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  iho  marriage  of  a  mi¬ 
nor  emancipates  him.  {Code  Civil,  lib.  1,  c.  iii.) 

(Hist.)  See  Slvveky. 

Emancipa'tionist,  n.  An  advocate  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slavi's. 

Eiifiaii^cipator,  n.  [B.  Lat.]  One  who  einaucipates  or 

liberates  Irom  bondage  or  restraint. 

Emau'cipiMt,  n.  A  convict  wlio  has  been  pardoned  or 
emancipateil ;  —  used  in  Australia. 

Emanuel,  {^.-mdn'u-et,)  The  GaE\T,  king  of  Portugal, 
succeeded  John  II.  in  1195.  He  was  tliesonof  Duke  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Viseu,  gr  indson  of  king  Edward  of  Ihirtugal, 
nepliew  of  king  Alfonso  V.,  and  cousin  of  John  II.  His 
father,  accu3L*<l  of  conspiracy  against  John  II.,  w;i3  slain 
by  the  latter  with  his  own  hand.  E.  restored  the  nobil¬ 
ity  to  their  privilege.s,  and  encouraged  maritime  adven¬ 
tures,  by  whicli  means  a  new  passage  lo  India  wasdiscov- 
ered  by  Gama,  and,  in  15  il,  to  Brazil  by  Cabral.  Emanuel 
also  sent  an  xpe  lition  to  Africa,  ami  established  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  publislicd  an  edict  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  his  kingdom.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  grieved  by  the  agitation  caused  in  Germany 
by  the  preaching  of  Luther,  Emanuel  wrote  to  tlie  clec- 
bjr  of  Saxony,  Fre*ierkk  the  Wise,  exhorting  him  to  get 
rid  of  that  great  heresiarch.  Emanuel  married  in  suc¬ 
cession  three  wives ;  the  first,  Isabella,  daughter  of  I  ei- 
dinand  ami  Isabella;  the  second,  Mary,  her  sister;  and 
the  third,  Eleanor  of  Atistria.  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who 
survived  him  and  married  Francis  I.  of  France.  D.15-1. 
Eiuuu'uel,  in  Georgia,  a  8.S.E.  co. ;  ami,  abt.  1,000  sq. 
m.  Hive.i  ’t  Ogeechee  River,  and  Pendleton’s.  Olioapee, 
and  Cannouchee  creeks.  Surface,  level;  soil,  sandy  and 
generally  sterile.  Cap.  Swainsborough.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 
Eniar'«:inate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  emarginare,  emarginatum.} 
To  take  the  margin  or  edge  from. 

Etwar'j?iiiale,or  Em  vr'ginatsd,  a.  fFr.  emargine,  from 
Lat.  Tuargo,  an  edge.]  (Bot.)  X  leaf  notched  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  at  the  apex,  jis  in  llio  leaf  of  boxwood. 

{Min.)  Having  all  the  edges  of  the  primitive  form 
truncated,  eacli  by  one  face. 

{Zool.)  Having  the  margin  broken  by  an  obtuse 
notch  on  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

Eiuar';? iiiatoly,  adv.  In  the  form  of  notches. 
Eiiiarjifiiia'tioii,  n.  Tlie  act  of  taking  away  the 
margin.  , 

Eiuas'<*ulato,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  e.masculo~^e,  ex,  and  mas- 
culu<,  dimin.  of  mas,  a  male.  See  M  vsculine.  J  To  unman ; 
to  castrate;  to  geld;  to  deprive  of  virility.  —To  deprive 
of  masculine  strengtli  or  vigor;  to  weaken;  to  render 
effeminate;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

— a.  Unmanned;  vitiated. 

EmaHCula'tioii,  n.  [Fv.  Emasculation.]  Actofema^ 
culating  or  depriving  of  virility;  castration.  —  Act  of 
depriving  of  vigor  or  strengtli.  — Unmanly  weakness. 
Einas'€ulator,n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  emasculates. 
Eiiias'culatory,  a.  Tending  to  emasculate. 
Eiu'utis.  in  Pennsglvania,  a  post  village  of  Lehigh  co., 
5  m.  S.W.  of  Allentown. 

Ein'Hiis*  in  a  post-olfice  of  Bedford  co. 

Eiubale^  V.  a.  [Fr.  emballer — em,  for  en,  and  oalle, 
q.  v.]  To  make  up  into  a  bundle,  bale,  or  package;  to  pack. 
Euibalsil'^  V.  u.  [Fr.  etnbatimer  —  em,  and  banme.,  balm, 
for  balsam.  See  Balm.]  To  anoint  or  preserve  with 
halm;  to  open  a  dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and 
fill  their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccated  spices 
ami  drugs,  to  prevent  its  ])utreraction  ;  to  fill  with  sweet 
scent,  as  the  air;  to  preserve,  with  care  and  affection, 
from  loss  or  <iecay. 

EinbaliHO<r,  p.a.  Filled  with  aromatic  spices  or  plants 
for  preservation;  filled  with  sweet  scent;  preserved 
from  los.s  or  destruction. 

E*itbaliii'<?i*,  n.  One  who  embalms  bodies  for  preser¬ 
vation.  ,  ,  _  . 

Einbaliniiiff,  (/»7n-?)am'i'r7/7,)  n.  [Fr.  emhawm^r;  Lat. 
balsamum,  bulm.J  The  art,  invente«l  by  the  Egyptians, 
of  preserving  tlead  bodies  from  decay  by  means  ot  aro¬ 
matics,  antiseptics,  or  desiccation.  E.  was  practised  hy 
tlie  ancient  Egyptians  fru'i  the  earliest  times.  It  was 
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associated  with  their  religious  belief,  for  they  held  that 
the  soul,  after  completing  its  cycle  of  separate  existences 
of  several  thousand  years,  again  returned  to  tho  body, 
and  if  that  were  found  decayed  or  wasted,  it  tran.sini- 
grate<l.  The  invention  of  the  art  was  a.scrihed  to  Anuhis, 
the  son  of  Osiris,  w  ho  first  performc«l  this  ollice  to  hi.s 
fuller*  henc«‘,  all  deceasinl  persons  w'ere  supposed  to  be 
embalineil  after  the  im.dol  of  Osiris.  The  process  of  E. 
is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  Tl»e  corpse  of  a  male 
was  at  once  delivered  to  the 
embalmers:  if  a  fenial  ■,  it  was 
retained  at  borne  until  decom¬ 
position  had  begun.  A  w  riho 
first  marked  with  a  reed  pen  a 
line  on  the  lett  side  below  tlie 
ribs;  along  this  line  the  para- 
schistes  or  fi.ink-incisor  niaile 
a  deep  ineision  witli  a  rudo 
knife ofstoneor  flint,  on  whn  li 
he  was  pursued  with  curses  and 
pelted  with  stinies  as  it  he  had 
committed  some  heinous  of¬ 
fence.  Tlie  taricheutes,  or  pre¬ 
parer,  tlien  proceeded  to  re¬ 
move  tho  entrails  ami  lungs, 
leaving  the  heart  and  kidneys. 

The  brains  were  drawn  through 
the  nostrils  by  a  crooked  inni 
instrument.  The  entrails  were 
washed  with  palm-wine  and 
perfumed,  ami  the  cavities 
were  then  filled  up  witli  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  aromatic 
drugs.  The  flank  incision  was 
then  sewed  up,  and  the  hoily 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days,  after  which  it  was 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages 
anointed  with  gums.  The  body 
thus  prepared  was  put  in  a 
wooden  cotfin.  and  placed  in  an 
upriglit  position  either  in  a 
sepulclire  or  in  one  of  their 
own  apartments;  for  many  of 
them  kept  their  dead  at  home, 
and  sometimes  produced  them 
at  festiveentertaimnents.  Mod¬ 
ern  discoveries  in  the  tombs 
leave  no  dc.ubt  that  the  intes¬ 
tines  were  separately  embalm¬ 
ed  and  deposited  in  four  vases 
in  tho  coffin.  Tliis  method  of  E. 
was  the  most  expensive,  and 
a<iopteil  only  by  the  wealthy 
classes.  Tlie  cost  was  a  talent  of  silver,  or  about  $1,220. 
Another  and  cheaper  imale,  costing  only  20  minaJ,  about 
$210,  was  effected  without  any  incision,  by  injecting  the 
viscera  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  then  steeping  the  body  in 
natron  for  70  days;  after  whicli  the  viscera  came  away, 
ami  nothing  remained  but  skin  ami  bones.  The  3d  method, 
used  only  fir  the  lower  classes,  was  perfornn  d  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  body  in  myrrh  and  laying  it  in  salt  for  70  days. 
The  success  of  the  art  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  is  attested  by  tlie  numerous  mummies  that  are 
to  he  seen  in  all  the  great  museums  of  Europe  and 
America.  All  classes  among  them  were  embalmed,  also 
the  animals  which  their  religion  held  sacred.  Of  these 
upward  of  50  species  have  been  found  embalmed,  among 
them  tho  ibis,  crocoilile,  cat.  &c.  The  art  w'as  practised 
also  by  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Ri  mans,  though 
it  never  attained  such  perfection  aiming  them  as  among 
the  people  from  w’hom  it  was  borrowed,  'fhe  Persians 
employisl  wax,  the  Assyrians  honey  ;  the  Jew  s  embalmed 
some  of  tlnnr  kings  witii  spices,  with  which  also  the  body 
of  our  Eird  wa.s  anointed;  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
embalmed  w'ilh  wax  ami  honey.  It  appears  tliat  tlie 
early  Christians  embalmed  their  dead,  ami,  according  to 
St.  Augustine,  mummies  were  made  in  his  time,  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.  An  elaborate  process  of  em¬ 
balming  was  also  adopteil  hy  the  Guauches  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  tlie  Canary  Isles.  (See  Mummy.)  The  art 
of  E.  was  probably  never  lost  in  Europe,  but  the  mode 
of  E.  hy  injecting  into  the  veins  of  tlie  body  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  sulpliHteof  alumina,  discovered  by 
Gaunal  in  1834,  has  considerably  diminished  the  cost  of 
E.  From  that  time  many  substances  have  been  expen- 
inented  on  ami  employed  as  substitutes  for  sulphate  of 
alumina  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  one  of  the 
most  successful  being,  we  believe,  sulphate  of  zinc  at 
different  degrees  of  strength.  We  know  reputed  cm- 
halmers  who  make  a  mystery  of  their  process,  and  do 
not  use  other  substances. 

Eiiibalni'in;;:*  n.  Act  or  art  of  filling  a  dead  body  with 
spices  for  preservation. 

EinUalm'nieiit,  n.  [Fr.  embaumement.]  The  act  of 
embalming. 

Embank',  v.  a.  [En  or  in,  and  haul:.]  To  inclose 
with  a  bank;  to  defend  with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dikes. 
Embaiik'ment,  n.  Act  of  surrounding  or  defending 
with  a  bunk ;  a  mound  or  bank  raised  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  as  for  protecting  against  inundation,  or  for  the 
pa-ssage  of  a  railway. 

Eiiibar',  v.  a  {En  and  fear.]  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with 
a  bar  ;  to  make  fast;  to  inclose  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
escape. 

Einbar'oadere,  n.  [Fr.  embarcadere.]  A  landing- 
place.  (R.) 

Embarca'fion,  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  embarkation. 
Em bar'jfO,  ti. ;  Embargoes.  [Sp.  ami  It.  i^mfear^o, 

j  from  Sp.  embargar,  to  arrest.]  An  order  by  the  public 
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authorities  of  a  conntrj-  to  prevent  vessels  leaving  or 
entering  its  ports.  Einlairgoes  are  usually  ini posed  only 
in  time  of  war.  or  in  appreliension  of  iiu  invasion:  m 
wliich  cases  tho  government  employs  the  ships  under 
IC  in  armaments,  expeditions,  transportation  of  troops, 
kc.  yormerly,  when  it  was  m-cessary  lo  conceal  impor¬ 
tant  movements  from  tho  enemy,  an  E.  was  laid  tipon 
all  vessels  that  niiglit  be  the  means  of  conveying  inlor- 
mation.  E.  may  also  be  laid  liy  government  upon  the 
ships  of  its  sul  jects,  in  order  to  employ  tliem  in  its 
pcrvicc. 

_ a.  To  liinder  or  prevent,  a:?  sliips  from  sailing  for  a 

limited  time ;  to  stop.  — To  binder  from  being  prosecuted 
by  tlie  departure  or  entrance  of  sliips.  .  ...  . 

Einbiirli'.  v.  o-  [Fr.  eniburi/tter,  from  hark;  It.  tm- 
burcuft’. :  Sp.  einharcur.']  To  jmt  or  cause  lo  enter  on 
board  a  sliip  or  other  vessel,  or  boat. — To  engage ;  to  put 
to  risk  or  venture;  to  engage,  as  a  jierson  in  any  affair. 
_ n.  To  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel.  —  To  en¬ 
gage  in  anv  business, or  to  undertake  it;  to takea share. 
Embarka'lioii,  «.  [Fr.]  Act  of  embarking,  or  of 

putting  or  going  on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ; 
tliat  w  liicli  is  embarked. 

Eiiibar'ras,  in  lUinois,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.;pop. 

abt.  1.500.  ,  .  ,  „  , 

Eiiibar  ras,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Outagamie 
CO. ;  p<‘P-  aid.  400. 

—A  post-office  of  Sliaw-anaw  co. 

Eiiibar'ras  I'oiiif.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Edgar  co., 
abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Springfield.  .  . 

Em l>a r^i*ast  Kiv<*r.  in  Illinois,  rises  in  Chanip.aign 
CO.,  and  fiuwing  generally  Si.  tlirongli  bonglas,  Coies, 
and  Cumberlaiid  cos.  to  New  ton  and  Jasper  cos.,  turns 
to  the  S.E..  traverses  a  part  of  Crawford  co.,  and  enters 

tlie  Waliasli  Kiver  from  Lawrence  CO. 

Embjir'rtts  Itivea*,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  t\olf  Kiver 
from  tVaiipaea  co. 

Enibar'raws.  f.  o.  [Fr.  emharrassrr — cm,  and  barrr,  a 
bar.)  To  put  a  liar  or  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of;  toiiivolve 
ill  difficulties;  to  binder;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle.  — To 
confuse;  to  confound ;  to  disconcert;  to  abasli ;  to  dis¬ 
tress;  to  embroil.  —  To  render  intricate,  perplexed,  or 
entangled.  ,  •  ,  •  . 

Eiiibar'rassed.  p.  a.  Perplexed;  rendered  intricate. — 
Confused;  confounded. 

Enibar'ra>»siii}r.  a.  Pei-plexing ;  entangling ; con¬ 
fusing;  Confounding;  abashing. 
Embar'rassiiiBiy.actc.  In  an  embarrassing  manner. 
Enibar  rassnieiit,  n.  Act  of  embarrassing:  per- 
ple.xity ;  intricacy  ;  entanglement;  tronide;  distress; 
aiixietv.  —  Confusion  of  mind  ;  abasliment. 
Eiiibase'iiieiit,  */.  Deterioration;  debasement.  (R.) 

I  Mrd.)  Same  as  enibasis. 

Em'batiis.  n.  [Cr  ]  (Med.)  A  batliing-tub  or  vessel 
tiil.  d  with  warm  water. —  ('rabb. 

Eiiibas'siatloi*,  n.  An  Amuassador,  q.  v. 
Eni'ba.ssa}{<*.  «•  Embassy,  (o.) 

Em  bassy,  «.  [Fr.  ambassade  ;  Sp.  emlmxada  :  It.  am- 
bascidto.  See  AmdaS.saI)OR,]  The  charge, employment, 
or  ctjuiniissiou  of  a  public  minister,  whetlier  amliassa- 
dor  or  envoy  ;  the  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  s 
public  or  soiemn  message:  any  solemn  message. 
Emitatlio'.  r.  a.  [£«  and  fcal/i«.]  To  bathe. 
Embat'tio,  r.  a.  [En  and  bailie.]  To  arrange  in  order 
of  battle:  to  array  troops  for  battle.  —  To  furnisli  with 
battlements. 

_ e.  n.  To  tie  arranged  in  order  of  battle. 

Embat'l led. p.  a.  Arrayed  in  order  of  battle.  —  Fur- 
nislied  with  battlements.  — Having  been  tlie  place  of 
battle. 

(Her.)  One  of  the  eight  crooked 
or  curved  lines  used  in  addition  to 
tlie  straiglit  line,  in  dividing  one 
part  of  the  field  from  another,  or 
for  tlie  onlline  of  any  principal  ordi¬ 
nary.  When  this  outline,  or  line  of 
division,  is  in  the  lorni  of  Ihe  bat¬ 
tlements  of  a  tower,  it  is  said  to  be 
embattled.  French  lieralds  use  the 
term  crenelle. 

Embnt'lloment,  n.  Same  as 
Dattlkment,  q.  r. 


piij.  Po6. 
AMSATTLEIl.  " 


XS.AT  1  IsE  ^ 

Embay^r.  a.  [»  and  feay.]  To  inclose  in  a  Lay  or  in- 
let;  tolandlock;  to  inclose  between  capes  or  prunion- 
tories.  ^ 

EiniMleiisOr  Enirtoii,  (^m'</r7i.>a  seaport-town  of  Han- 
over.bein^  thesecondiu  that  former  kingdom  in  respect 
of  size  ami  importance,  prov.  Anricli,  on  the  N.  hank  of 
the  a?stuary  of  the  Ems.  or  rather  of  the  hay  called 
Dollart,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Aurich.  There  are  shii)-building 
docks.  Pop.  15,827. 

Eiiib'doii.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co., 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.  by  of  Augusta; 
non.  abt.  1,D^. 

Emb'den  C’eiifro,  in  Maine,  a  po.st-villnge  of  Somer¬ 
set  CO.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.by  W.  of 
Augusta.  .  .  ,  ^ 

Eniboam\  v.  a.  To  clothe  or  cover  with  beams  of 
light.  —  Worcester. 

Embed'*  or  Imbed,  v.  a.  [En  and  bed.]  To  lay,  as  in  a 
hed  ;  to  lav  in  surrounding  matter. 

Embod'nioiit*  n.  Act  of  embedding. 

Embd'liwli.  r.  a.  [Kr.  rmhellir  —  e.n,  nnd  helU ;  I.at. 
bellus,  pretty,  handsome,  fine,  neat,  contracted  from 
benulus,  from  henus  =:  bojuin.  go«id  )  To  inake  heuiitiful 
or  elegant  by  ornaments;  to  make  graceful  or  elegant, 
as  manners ;  to  adoru ;  to  de<'k  ;  to  decorate;  to  orna¬ 
ment:  to  beautify;  to  illustrate. 

Einboriinhed,  a.  A<iorned;  decorated;  beautiful. 

Embel'lislior,  n.  One  who  embellishes;  one  wha 
graces  with  oruameuts. 


EMBO 


EMBO 


EMBR 
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Id  such  a  manner  as  to  em-  Embotl'ier.  n.  of 

KinIxMl'iiiiPiit.  n.  Act  of  embodying;  the  state  ol 


Einbol  llslilngly,  adv. 
b«Uisii. 

Embel'Iislimeiit.  n.  [Fr.  smWfwrmnif.l  Act  of 
embellishing  or  adorning;  anything  that  adds  beauty 
or  elegance;  ormuiieut;  decoration;  grace;  beauty; 
elegance. 

Em  ber-days,  n  p/.  [Sax.  ymf-rro.or  ymb  ri/ne  —  ynib, 
about,  aronud.  and  ryne,  (iotli.  runs,  a  course,  anniver¬ 
sary.]  {£cd.)  In  the  Uomaii  Catholic  Church,  certain 
davs,  first  aptioiiited  by  Pope  Calixtns  .v.  D  ^'JO.  to  be 
set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
ministers  ordained  at  these  times.  The  A' li.  occur  four 
timex  in  th6  vwtr,  being  tlie  Iri^luN .  nnd 

Saturday  afier  the  first  Sunday  in  l.afnt;  after  tlie 
of  Pentecost  or  Whitsunday:  after  tiie  Festival  of  the 
llolv  Cm.-is,  on  tlie  14th  of  September;  and  alter  the 
Festival  of  St.  huciae  on  the  Idth  of  December.  Ihe, 
weeks  in  wtiich  K  O,  fall  are  called  onbrr-w'fks.  Ihc  ; 
Sunday*  immediately  following  these  seasons  are  still  i 
appointed  by  the  canons  of  tlie  Church  of  hnglaniil  for 
the  ordination  of  prii'sts  ami  deiicons.  D»*rivation  of  the 
term  is  doubtful.  Bv  some  it  is  derived  fnun  the  Greek 
hemerai.  <lavs ;  by  others  from  the  SiiXou  ymhrea,  a  cir¬ 
cle  or  revolution'  Others  still,  cotinect  the  term  with 
the  A.  S.iX./rmjfrian, (Dan.  rmmer.)  in  the  sense  of  Jishes, 
W’hich  the  primitive  Christians  streweil  on  their  heads 
at  these  s*)lemii  festivals.  ^  ...  x 

Embor-tfoose.  «.  |Ocr.  (2;w/.)  The  great, 

northern  diver,  a  species  id  Otlymbw.  See  0)L^BipgB. 
Eiiiberi'y.a.  n.  A  genus  of  hinls  in  the  classification 
of  Gray,  corresponding  to  the  genus  Plectroph^nes,?.*'. 
Eiii  berH.  n.  pi.  [\.  S.  (e»t/rian  ;  Dan.  c»/im4'r;  Icel. 
evmyrio,  hot  ashes.]  Hot  a^hes  or  cinders ;  small  c<»al8 
of  fire  with  ashes  ;  the  residuum  of  wood,  coal,  or  other 
comhustihles  not  exlingnislu*d.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Eiiiber»weoRs«  n.pl.  The  weeks  on  which  the  embeiv 

davs  fall.  ,  u  t-.. 

Enit^ey/zlo,  r.  a.  [Nor.  tnthfauUr.  to  filch;  G.  tr. , 
btxUr^  or  to  deceive,  to  gull ;  Sp.  tnio  iwro.  to  im- 

pi*se  nmui.  to  cheat.  Ktyiiiol  unknown  ]  lo  purloin; 
to  appri'priale  fraudulently  to  one's  own  use  what  in¬ 
trusted  to  one's  care  and  management ;  towa-'te;  to  dis¬ 
sipate  in  exlravag-ance.  ,  i- 

Einbo*  zleinont.  n.  {Law.)  -Vet  of  embepling.  or 
Iraiiduleiitlv  Hppn*priatiiig  to  one's  own  use  the  money 
or  g«K)ds  iiitriisteil  to  one's  care  and  management,  the 
thing  appri'priated ;  larceny  by  clerks,  servants,  or 
agenU,  An  E.  is  in  substance,  and  essentially,  a  lar¬ 
ceny,  aggravated  rather  than  p.iUiateii  by  the  violation 
of  a  trust  or  contract,  instead  of  being,  like  larceny,  a 
tre.^pass 

Einbez'xler,  n.  One  who  embezzles. 

Eiiibil  low,  r.  a-  To  heave  as  the  waves  of  the  sea 
bWeii. 

Embit  ter,  r.  a.  To  imbitter. 

Embit'terment.  n.  The  act  of  imbittering.  (R.) 
Emblaze',  r.  a.  [An  and  W««.]  T"  set  in  a  b  aze 

kindle;  to  adorn  with  glittering  eiiibelli-ihments. 

(H'r.)  To  point  or  #dorn  with  figures  armorial ; 

Eiiiblit'zoil.  r.  a.  [Fr.  hlason^T.  See  BlvZON.]  To  dis- 
*"play  poinpoiisly  ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or 

ensigns  armorial.  _ 

Embla'zoiier.  n.  Ahlazoner;  one  who  emhlarxms,  a 
herald  :  one  who  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 
Embla'zoiimeiit.  n.  An  emblMoning. 

Embla  zonry,  n.  Pictures  on  shields;  display  of  hg- 
iires ;  heraldic  ornaments. 

Fiii'blem.  n.  [Fr.  emWentc;  Qt. emhUma.  Uom  rmhalln 
—rn  ami  (niflo.  to  throw  or  cast.]  In  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word,  a  piece  of  mosaic,  or  any  work  in  which 
hits  of  one  kind  of  material  are  inserted  or  set  into  an- , 
other  —  In  the  g.meral  acceptation  of  the  term,  any¬ 
thing  which,  bv  association  of  ideas,  appears  to  be  a  vis¬ 
ible  and  suitable  representation  ol  s-nne  alwtr act  ijual- 
itv  or  it  has  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of  the  word  df- : 
rie;  o  V  Thus  the  lamb  is  the  emblem  of  meekness, 

1  humilitv,  and  docility,  the  lion,  of  courage  and  m  ig- 
na^mitV:  the  dog.  of  fidelity :  and  the  fox.  of  craft  and 
cunning^  Tlie  eagle  is  the  emblem  of  imperial  power, 
as  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  king  of  birds,  and  often  styled 
tlie  roval  bird.  Other  things  have  been  taken  as  cm 
bleiiis  of  persons,  as  they  are  associat-d  with  them  by 
historical  recollections  :  thus  the  gridiron  is  the  emblmii 
of  St  bawrence,  as  the  instrument  of  Ins  niartyidom. 
;^he  wheel,  that  of  St.  Catharine,  for  a  similar  rernmn. 
Ad  an-'el  hearing  a  pen  is  the  emblem  of  ^t.  Matthew  ; 
a  lion'’  that  of  St.  .Mark;  a  bull,  of  St.  Luke;  and  an 
einsle  of  St  John.  Flowers  are  supposed  to  be  emblem- 
atS  of  various  qualities,  and  are.  in  consequence  some¬ 
times  use<l  in  the  E  ist  a-s  a  means  of  communication. 
Fiiil.leinat  ic.  or  Emulkm atical,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
*^TOiiioGsing.au  emblem;  representing  by  some  allusion 
^“ustomary  connection,  or  by  similar  qualities  ;  using 

EmblTiimfically.  adr.  By  means  of  emblems;  in 

To  emblematize.  (R) 

Fmblem'atist,  n.  A  writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 
Fmblem  atlze,  r.  a.  To  represent  by  an  emblem. 
fIh Elements,  n.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  emWer,  to  sow  with  corn, 
/»7/  rnrn  1  (Etw.)  The  light  of  a  tenant  to  take 
rari^'  awav  after  his  tenancy  has  ended,  such  an- 
noVproducts  of  the  land  as  have  resulted  from  h.s  own 
care  and  labor.  ^  ^ 

V  a.  To  emblematize.  (R.) 

enmh  To  cover  with  bloom  or  blossom. 

ESbod  rcT;  a.“  JlecTJ  or  formed  into  a  body. 


Embrace',  I'.n.  [Fr.  rmbrastr.r  —  rn,  and  the  arm; 

s  .  I _ I  ■ _ *1  Ixc.lil  witliiii  titff  A.rtllrt  !  to 


EiiilxMriiiiciit.  n. 

being  eiiiliodicd.  ,  „  ,  .  ,  ,  ■ 

Eiubod'y,  r.  a.  [An  and  bndy.]  To  form  into  a  body; 
to  invest  with  matter;  to  make  coriKiieal.— lo  form 
into  a  collection  or  system.  —  To  bring  into  a  band,  com¬ 
pany,  repmeiiU  brigade,  army,  or  other  regular  assein- 

Elll  b«sruc  .  r.  t.  To  d  J.  •  ^.ju,  ^i  ms ;  a  ling ;  a  clasp  ;  a  grapple ;  reception  of 

Elnbo^irrns,  [Fr.  enMurr  frani  beueb,,  Lat. 

xi  g^e  boldness  or  J>r«o;cc  «.  [Fr.]  One  nd.o  embraces. 


bat.  brac/iium.]  To  take  or  hold  within  Ihe  ariiis ;  to 
press  to  the  liosoin  in  token  of  affection;  to  ling;  to 
clasp;  to  inclose;  to  seize  eagerly  or  anleiitly;  to  lay 
hold  on  :  to  comprelieiid ;  to  comprise  :  to  encompass  ; 
to  encircle  ;  to  include;  to  contain  ;  to  receive;  to  admit; 
to  Hccejit, 

{Law.)  To  attempt  to  corrupt  a  jury. 

To  join  in  an  embrace. 


couiag**  lo;  to  encourage, 
i  Eiiil><>l<l'<*iior,  ti.  One  who  emboldens.  | 

Eiii’l>oli««iu.  n.  [Fr.  emMifine;  Gr.  cm6objma,  from 
and  OallOy  to  throw  or  cast.]  lhat  which 
is  thixiwn  in,  or  inserted  ;  intercalation  ;  the  inserliou  , 
of  davs,  months,  or  years  in  an  account  ol  time,  to  pro¬ 
duce  regularity ;  iniercalatiHl  time. 

Eiiiboli^*'mal,a.  Perlauiingtoanemboliamorinterca- 
lalion :  inleiC4»lati‘d ;  inserted.  ,  i-  • 

EinboliHinat'ic,  or  EMBOLiSM.iT^ic.<L.  a.  Embolisnnc. 

or  Emuolis^mical,  <i.  luteicalated  ;  in- 

Em  bol  if  e.  n.  (.V-n.)  A  chlorobroniide  of  silver,  color 
^l^pa^.•gu^  to  olive-green,  resembling  honi-sdver.  It 
con^lilutes  the  principal  silver  ote  of  the  mines  ol 

Chailarsillo.  Chili.  _  ,  ,  ,  in 

Em  bolus,  n. :  pi.  Emd  li.  [Gr.  embolns,  from  emballo, 
to  put  ill.]  .Anything  inserted  and  acting  in  another, 
as  a  wedge,  or  the  piston  of  a  pump,  or  of  a  steam-engine. 

\lorc.csttr. 


EuibrH  A'orv.  tt-  {Low.)  An  attempt  to  corrupt  a 
jury  in  lavo'r  of  one  party  in  a  trial,  hy  promises, 
persuasion,  entreaties,  money,  entertainment,  and  the 
like.  The  piiiiishinent  for  this  misdemeanor,  of  the 
person  embracing  and  the  jurors  embraced,  is  by  fine 
and  iiiiprisoiiment. 

Embraiich'meiit,  n.  Tlic  act  or  the  processor  form¬ 
ing  a  branch.  . 

Eiiibrii'siiro.  ti.  [Fr.,  from  emhrastr,  to  fire,  to  set  on 
lii-e  —  eti,  and  brais'.  burning  cliarcoal ;  root  Tent,  bras, 
or  Irrasu,  a  bright  fire.]  ( Awf.)  An  opening  in  a  wall  or 
parapet  to  hold  a  bright  fire;  the  indent  of  a  batt^ 
meiit  ihroiiph  which  cannon  arc  jKdTitcd  and  discharged. 

(  ircb.)  The  eiiiargeiiient  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window  on  llieiiiside  ol  the  wall,  for  giving  greater  play 
for  tlie  opening  of  the  door  or  caseineiit,  or  for  admit¬ 
ting  niore  light.  , 

{Gun.)  A  piece  of  iron  which  grasps  tlietriinnions  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  when  raised  to  Ihe  Isiritig-niachme- 
Fm  br«‘OX'ille.  in  I'ennsylvonia.  a  P.  O.  ol  Chester  co. 


-  c  .  Vrorc^s/cr.  f-.m  j"  / 

Emboss''.",-.'!!."  [A«, -md  bo,.,.]  To  raise  or  form  losses  K;;;\',7J,^,!;;;'«V’'a.'\b.t!{!  “X  cmbrocafim. Gr. 
to  c"!iro';-''fon.rari;h‘pronii^  -ith  j  etnbro  cbc.n  fomentation.  from^"IZ^bC,  to  fomen^ 


eiHOrO  —  C/it.  II  4tJiuvni<»k«vi».  . . ,  - 

eri.  ami  brfcho.  tu  wet  on  the  surlace,  akin  to  Lat.  regart ; 
Ger.  ri’oew;  Fhig.  rain.]  (Abd.)  To  loment  or  moisten 
and  rub,  as  a  disesTsed  part  of  the  body,  w  ith  a  Uc|uid 

Embroca'fion.  n.  [Fr.  from  b.  bat.  cmfo-ocaKo] 
iMfd.)  Act  of  moistening  and  rubbing  a  diseased  iKirt 
w  illi  a  cloth  or  sponge  dipped  in  some  Iniuid  substance.— 
The  liquid  with  which  an  aflected  part  is  wnslKKl. 

-  »  .1/— \  ^  Embroil,  and  Im- 


to 


to 


to 


lK>8se«  or  protultcrances.  i 

Embossed',  f.a.  Formed  or  covered  with  bosses  ori 

niised  figures.  .....  ,  i_.  ' 

( Hot )  Projected  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  of  a  shield. 

'  Loudon. 

Eniboss'ins’,  n  [Fr.  tmhoner.  from  6o.cs«.  a  stud.]  (.dr/s.)  | 

The  art  of  oidaitiing  patterns  of  any  kind,  or  inscrijei 

fii.ns  in  relief  on  cloth,  leather,  felt,  metal.  i>Jistel-oard,  my  . .  • 

or  paper.  It  is  etlect.  d  by  subjecting  the  material  on  ElH>*r«»sl»o.  {em-biolyo,)  n 
wliicli  it  is  desired  to  raise  any  pattern  t«>  very  Fmbroi'dor.  r  a.  [Fr.  firiWcr.  from  f>o>-<#cr.  to  liorder, 

pressure,  wliidi  may  be  applied  verticalij  by  the  sliar;  loiters.  See  Bohder.]  To  surround 

blow  of  a  die,  or  by  a  cylinder.  For  ^  border  or  edge ;  to  border  with  ornamental  nceiile- 

“mwCe"\rus^‘':nd"'’ttT:!^  "if  i!!' if-l  rrVoXrcs;  .o^do..n  with  raised  figures  of  needle- 

soff  meral  sunned  b^Mhrre!  ^0,?' Iherafofe  hafir^the  Embroi'dered.  p.  a.  Adorned  with  figures  of  needle- 

buying  woollen  goods,  the  cjlinders  workiim* ornamental  figures  with  a  needle  and 

miisi  h^^ive  the  pattern  cut  on  them  in  intaglio;  but  for  art  ot  wojrKing  ^rnamciu  ^  _ ^ 

.  .  I  _ ,vn*.Av  aiiv  Riy.p.  the  Tiatterns 


milSl  n;ive  im*  . .  T,  ’  _ _ 

velvets,  and  embossing  paper  of  any  size,  the  i>attern.s 
must  be  in  relief.  The  following  is  the  process  adopted 
wlien  cvliuders  are  useil.  The  engraved  cylinder,  or 
embossing-roller,  and  another  of  the  same  dianieter, 
calleil  the  bed-roller,  are  set  closely  together,  and  the 
111ateri.1l  is  pass  -d  lietween  them.  The  bed-roller  is 
made  of  paper  (see  CaI-exdekinc.  |,  and  covered  with  felt, 
to  prevent  it  from  receiving  and  retaining  any  iiiipre^ 
Sion  from  the  embossing-roller.  The  cyliniler  on  which 
the  iiattern  is  cut  is  made  hollow,  to  receive  heated 
irons,  or  to  be  heated  by  steam,  beatlier  may  be  eni- 
iMBsed  bv  pressure,  or  by  rendering  it  supple  by  moist¬ 
ure  and"  then  f.ishioiiiiig  it  into  the  desired  shape  on  a 
nmiilil  cut  for  tlie  purpose.  Ornaments  for  i.ictmi-| 
frames  and  the  interior  decoration  ol  apartnients,  wliicli 
closelv  resemble  cirved  oak.  may  be  made  111  t  os  maii-i 
ner.  Tli  -  cloth  which  is  used  for  binding  iKioks  i«  em-| 
bossed  liv  passing  the  iiiateri.il  between  two  steel 
engraved  with  the  required  pattern,  wliicli  are  beate"  ; 
bv  gas  jels  from  pipes  passing  tliroiigh  the  centre  ot  the  j 
n'.llers.  which  are  hollow.  When  there  is  any  pwiiliar  ^ 
device  on  the  cover  of  a  book  bound  in  ciotli,  and  tlieie 
is  much  gilding  about  it.  tlie  cloth  is  first  glued  to  the  | 
niilllKiard  covers,  and  subjected  to  great  pressure  from  , 
the  die  engrav.st  for  the  purpose,  alter  it  has  been  laid  , 
on  an  iron  plate,  which  is  heated  from  beneath  by  j 

Euibosts  uient,  n.  A  prominence  like  a  boss ;  a  jut ;  ^ 

relief:  a  figure  in  relievo:  raised  work. 

EiiiRot'tle,  r.a.  [Ea.and  60/f/f.]  To  put  in  a  bottle;  to  | 
liottle:  to  include  or  confine  in  a  bottle. 
Embouchure/  n.  [Fr..  from  en,  and  Iwurh^y  moutb.) 
"a  mouth  or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  Ac. 

( I/i«  )  The  mouth-piece  of  a  wind-instrument. 
Embow'.  r.rt.  [AVi.  and  bow.]  To  form  like  a  bow;  to 

arch ;  to  vault.  ,  .  .  •  t  • 

Emlx>we«r.  a.  {Her.)  Applied  to  any  thing  which  is 

bent  like  a  l>ow.  ^  .  .i-ni 

Em lx>w'<*l.  I*,  n.  [An,  and  iioirri.]  To  take  out  the 
1  bowels  or  entrails  of  an  animal  body ;  to  eviscerate ;  to 
I  take  out  Ihe  internal  parts  of;  to  sink  or  inclose  in, 

another  substance.  w  .  1 

I  Embow  eler,  Embow  eller,  n.  One  who  takes  out 
Eml>ow"elmont,  n.  Act  of  taking  oat  the  bowels;^ 
Emb/w'^er,  e.  n.  [An,  and  bower. '\  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a 

_ /^*'to  inclose  in  or  cover  with  a  bower ;  to  shelter 

Em'box',  v.a.  [An,  and  box,  q.  v.]  See  Emboss. 


thread  The  art  of  A.  is  one  of  tlie  oldest,  and  has  al- 
wavs  been  one  of  the  most  important,  domestic  occupa- 
tioiis  among  Oriental  nations.  It  was  practised  among 
tlie  Hebrews  in  the  time  ol  Moses;  and  the  women  01 
Sidon  were  famous  for  tlieir  embroidery  before  the  siege 
of  Trov.  In  after  years,  tlie  women  of  Greece  were 
celebrated  for  their  pioficiency  in  the  same  art  :  and 
some  of  their  productions  are  said  to  have  eqnalleil,  11 
not  surpassed,  many  of  the  finest  paintings  then  exist¬ 
ing  Tlie  iuliabitaiits  of  Pern,  wlien  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  hud  in  their  possession  elaborate  embroi¬ 
deries  of  gold  and  silver  on  featliers.  wliu  li  they  manu¬ 
factured  lith  great  skill.  In  'I'." 

astical  tapestrv.  enrtnins.  priests  veslnieiits,  Ac.,  were 
all  embroidered  with  the  needle:  and  screena.  corridor- 
linings,  Ac.,  were  tlie  daily  handiwork  of  some  ot  the 
noblest  ladies,  assisted  by  their  liaiidmaideiia.  In  the 
pre.-.ent  day.  all  A.  may  be  divided  into  two  elas-ses,— A. 
mi  stuffs,  and  on  ninslin.  The  first  class  »'• 

ornamental  needle-work  upon  artic  es  of 
sliiiidard.s.  churcli  vestments.  Ac.;  the  second  ><*  ^t"' 
ploved  iisiiallv  upon  articles  of  female  ajiparel,  such  as 
caps  collars.  A-c.  Stuff  A.  is  pertoriiied  by  means  of  a 
loom  and  is  executed  witli  gold,  silver. silk,  cotton,  and 
w^iicn  tlircads.  Muslin  A.  is  generally  accomplisju^ 
bv  liaiid,  the  fabric  living  stretched  upon  a  frame,  ll^ns 
kind  of  work  lias  been  very  fashionable  of  late  years  , 
altlmmrh  at  first  looked  upon  only  an  elegant  accom- 
D  '  inient  for  ladies,  it  now  forms  an  article  of  considera- 

b  e  tr  ffic  and  gives  employ  meiit  to  a  large  number  of 

■  Bsr/i'n-M-oot-umrt  is  a  sort  of  A.  w  inch  has 
been’in  vogue  for  many  years  among  ladies.  The  tnbric 
worked  upon  is  generally  stretched  upon  a  frame  and 
the  design  to  be  emliroidered  is  drawn  upon  it.  or 
ottener  an  engraving,  in  w  liich  lines  are  drawn  corr^ 
finiindine  with  the  threads  of  the  tahne.  is  used.  The 
m  me  is^ierived  from  tlie  fact  that  a  print-seller  named 
Witrich  in  Berlin,  np  to  1810,  sold  the  best 
tnu  kind  of  work  Machine  A.  lia-s  given  a  great  ini 
le  ns  t/the  art.  and  some  years  ago  ..  iiiach.tie  was  in¬ 
dented  bv  M.  Heilman,  of  MUhlliausen  by  winch  one  per¬ 
son 'could  gtiide  SO  to  140  needles,  all  working  at  the 

F«."uron''  r  a  [Fr.  embrouiller  —  en.  uni  brouilUr, 
1  nrble  mix,  or  blend  together.  See  Broi,..]  To  con¬ 
fuse-  to  confound:  to  perplex:  to  mingle:  to  intermix 
in  confusion  -  to  involve  in  troubles  or  perplexities,  to 
entangle ;  to  encumber ;  to  confound ;  to  distract ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  disorder ;  to  trouble. 

^  n.  To  be  in  commotion ;  to  become  disturbed. 

Embroilment. 
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EMEU 


EMET 


EMIG 


,n.  Astateofcontention,  perplexity,!— A  village  and  township  of  Panlding  w.,  aJ)Out  61  ra.’ 
irlmno**  I  W.S.W.  of  Toledo,  pop.  of  township  about  <u0. 

-  -  ,  £ni'eri^l<l«  in  iriACorwin,  a  township  of  6t.  Croix  co., 


EinbroiTment, 

or  confusion ;  disturbance 

Embroil ze'.  r.  a.  To  cover  with  bronze.  - -  ’  .  ^  r  tr  i 

imbrue',"  :  a  See  iMBRr  I  E...  eraUI-sreen,  «.  (IW  A  l,g..,-green  p.g 

Eni'briin*  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Hautes  Alpee,  on  the 
Durance.  20  m.  E.  of  Gap  ;  p^i.  5,118. 

Im'br'yo,' TFr.^emferi^f.7Gr.  tmhryor,,  from  en,  and  ^  “L'-n.*"  i!?! 

hryoj  to  be  full  of  anything,  to  swell  therewith.]  An 


iiiLMit  prepaid  from  arseniute  of  copper;  the  Scheele  e 
(Min.)  Same  as  Zaratite,  g.  v. 


green. 

EiiieraltbiiicK^l,  n. 


organized  being  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  or  the  ru¬ 
diment  from  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  an 
organized  hotly  is  to  he  developed.  —  The  beginning  or 
the  first  state' of  anything  in  its  first  nuliments  or  un- 

®flw.)“Theru.iime«tof  the  future  plant  existing  in  Enior'sei.ce,  or  EMER'ct-SCt,  n 
the  seed  ;  the  vegepible  foetus.  The  true  E.  is  the  es-sen-  *'•'  "f  •‘mereiuir  oi  risine  out  of 
tial  characteristic  of  the  seed  of  flowering  plants;  for  a 
fpore.  as  the  reproductive  part  of  a  flowerless  plant  is 
called,  has  no  true  A'.,  the  rudinientary  plant  being  only 
developed  from  it  alter  its  separ.itiun  from  the  paient. 


to  diiTiu,  to  plunge  into  water,  to  sink.  See  Mehoe.] 
To  come  forth  or  up;  to  arise;  to  vise  out  of  a  fluid  or 
other  covering  or  surrounding  substance;  to  issue;  to 
proceed  from  ;  to  reappear  after  being  eclipsed ;  to  leave, 
as  the  sphere  of  the  obscuring  object.  —  To  rise  out  of 
a  state  of  depression  or  obscurity ;  to  rise  into  view. 

'ilMER'GLNcr,  n.  [L.  Lat.  eniergcnlia.'] 
Act  of~emerging  or  rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  or  surrounding  matter ;  act  of  rising  or  starting  into 
view;  act  of  issuing  from,  or  quitting;  a  sudden  occa¬ 
sion  ;  an  unexpected  event;  unforeseen  Civsualty;  press¬ 
ing  in^cessity;  urgency;  exigency 


Th'e’Fu'diwded'  rmo\h7ee  purti;  c<>rr.-sp.mding  to  ihe  Eiuor'Keiit.  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.it.  tmergnu.^  Rising  out 
.tern  anneavos  of  tho  perfect  plant,  tern.e.1,  re-  of  a  fluid  or  anything  that  covers  or  surrounds ;  .-'sutug 


spectively,  the  radicU,  tlie  plumulf-^  and  the  cotyledons. 
These  parts  may  be  readily  recognized  in  many  see<ls. 
especially  when  the  process  of  germination  is  a  little 
advanced.  Plants  which  have  seeds  witii  '2  cotyledon.s 
are  called  dicotyledonous,  and  those  having  seeds  com¬ 
monly  possessing  but  one  cotyledon  are  said  to  be  mnno- 
cotyUdonous,  Flowerless  plants  are  said  to  be  acotylr- 
donoiss.  When  albumen  is  present  in  a  seed,  the  size 
of  tlie  E.  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  quantity  ;  thus  in 
gras-ses  there  is  a  larger  deposit  of  albumen,  hut  a  very 
small  E. ;  wliile  in  the  nettle  the  E.  is  large  and  the  al¬ 
bumen  small,  hen  the  E.  is  external  to  the  albumen 
and  in  contact  with  the  integuments,  as  in  grasses,  it  is 
said  to  be  external ;  when  it  is  surrounded  by  the  albu¬ 
men  on  all  sides,  except  at  its  radicular  extremity,  as  in 
the  pansy,  it  is  said  to  be  internal.  The  E.  is  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  under  favorable  circumshinces.  that  there 
are  well  attested  instances  of  its  having  prewrved  its 
vihility  much  hevond  1,000  years. 

(Physiol.)  .A  term  applied  to  the  foetus  in  utern,  be¬ 
fore  the  5th  montli  of  iiregnancy.  from  its  growth  re¬ 
sembling  tlie  budding  of  a  plant.  —  See  OvcM. 

_ a.  Pertaining  to.  or  noting,  anything  in  its  first  rudi¬ 
ments  or  iiiiflnislied  state. 

Einbryospii  ic.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  development 
of  an  enihrvo.  —  M'eJjster. 

Embry os'eiiy,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  embryo,  and  gennaii, 
to  produce.]  the  science  of  the  production  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  embryos.  —  Webster. 

Embryos-'oiiy,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  embryo;  nna  gone, 
generation.]  (Anat.)  The  formation  of  embryos. 

Broussais. 

Embryojf'rnphy,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  and  grapbe,  de¬ 
scription.)  The  ilescription  of  embryos.  —  Dunglison. 
Einbryolog  ical,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  em- 
hrvologv. 

Enibrybrosist.  n.  One  skilled  in  embryology. 
EiiiUryol'ojjy^  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  and  logo$.  discourse, 
legein^yXo  speak;  Yv.  tmbryoiogie.'^  The  study  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  fcelus. 

Em  bryon,  n.  Same  a.s  E.mbrto.  (r.) 

— <1.  Unfinished  ;  embryonic. 

Em  bryonal,  a.  That  belongs  to  an  embryo ;  embry- 
oiiary.  ,  ,  . 

Eni'bryonary,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  embryo. 

Em'bryonate.  Em'bryonated,  a.  Embryonal. 
Embryon  ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  au  embryo,  or  in  the 
state  of  one. 

Eiiibrvol'ic,  o.  Same  as  embryonic. 
Enibryot'omy,  n.  [Fr.  rmbryntomie^  from  Gr.  rm 
hr  yon,  and  temnein,  to  cut,  ionic,  a  cutting.]  {Surg.')  The 
operation  of  cutting  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb. 
Ein'brvous,  a.  Kmi>ryonic. 

Embu’Vio,  in  Sew  Mexico,  a  village  near  a  pass  of  the 
same  name,  about  50  m.  N.  ot  Santa  i?e. 

Eni'ilcn,  in  Hanover.  Sec  Embdex. 

Ein'cline,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about  27 
ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Enicnd%  t».  a.  Same  as  Ambxd.  (r.) 

Amendable.  (R.) 


Alienee  of  some  peculiar  and  specific  action  on  th# 
nerves  of  the  blomucli,  and  iiMlei!'’ndent  of  smell,  taste, 
or  local  iriitotion.  There  are  few  di>e3ise?  to  which 
man  is  subject,  especially  active  diseas^-s,  in  which 
emetics  may  not  only  be  h'umi  useful,  but  often  ot  the 
most  signal  .‘service,  not  only  by  rem‘*viiig  exp«*ditiou8ly 
Iroin  the  system  some  crude  or  offensive  substance 
dtting  hurl  by  it-»  presence,  but  by  the  reactionary  in¬ 
fluence  ihey  eX'TCise  a»  stimnlant*,  and  also  by  ihe 
aHer-effect<  on  Ihe  bowels  and  skin.  £  also  art  p<*wer- 
fully  as  febrifn-es  in  acute  fevers  and  inflammations 
by  the  nausea  and  relaxation  they  c-ause  wlien  jn- 
dicioiisly  eniployefl —in  otinr  wonls,  by  jireventing 
them  acting  as  emetics,  and  giving  them  in  such  doses 
as  will  ]»ri)<luce  all  the  nausea  and  sickness  without  the 
conruninmlion  and  vomiting.  A*,  are  either  of  the 
mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom ;  belonging  to  tlie  mineral 
are  mercury, sulphate,  anlimunj'  tartrate  and  sulphiiret, 
copper  sulphate,  and  zinc  sulphale  ;  and  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  are  included  ipecaeiianha,  squills,  muf*^^!.  camo 
mlle-tea,  a.*yirabacci»,  and  toUicco.  A’,  should  never  be 
mlmiiustered  to  a  patient  w  ho  is  disposed  to  apoplexy,  or 
to  a  tendenc*y  of  blooil  to  Ihe  head,  or  when  the  patient 
is  liable  to  hemorrhage  fr<*m  any  organ,  or  is  subject  to 
During  pregnancy,  also.  A',  must  be  avoided. 


or  proceeding  from  r  rising  out  of  a  depressed  state,  or  i  liernia.  ... 

from  obscurity;  coming  suddenly;  sudden;  casual  ;i  Einet'ic,  EnietTcal,  a.  Inducing  to  vonul ;  causing 
unexpected  j  vomitiug. 

Emer-geiitly,  adr.  Byemerging.  |  Eiiiet'ically.  ndr.  ^  as  to  proveke  to  vomit. 

Eiiier'seiitness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  emer-l  Ein'etiiio.  n.  (CVirm.)  A  j>ubst:inc<-  discovered, 
gent. 

Emer'itort.  a.  [Hr.  imfrite ;  Lat.  emcritui,  from  r,  ex. 


by  Pelletier  in  ipecacuanha.  It  is  white,  pulverulent, 
and  bitter;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and 
and  meeeo.  or  mer'eor,  to  deserve,  to  merit.]  Allowed  to  iiilensely  emetic.  It  exi.-ts  in  ipeeacnanba  to  the 
liave  done  sufficient  puldic  service.  amount  of  about  16  per  cent  .and  ajipears  to  be  the  sole 

Eluor'itus.  pi.  FMERtil.  [Lat., one  who  has  served  '  cause  of  its  emetic  property. 

out  bis  time  from  emerere,  nnereri,  to  obtain  by  ser- ‘  Em  eto-cathar  tic.  u.  (.t/rd.)  Xotingaremedy  which 
vice  to  serve  out  one's  term,  from  e,  out,  and  merere,\  at  the  same  time  excites  vomiting  and  purging. 
mer'eri  to  merit  earn,  serve.]  (Homan  Antiq.)  Tliis  Emctol'osy,  n.  [Gr.  emetos.  vomiting,  and  logos,  dis- 
name  was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  fulfilled  the  legal  i  course.]  A  treatiseon  vumitingaial  emetics.— i>«npii»on. 
term  of  milit.ry  service.  ]  E  meu.  Emew.  n.  (.&«i.)  Fee  Kmu. 

—a.  Applied  ill  colleges  and  universities  to  profes.sors  Emciitc',td-»u(',)n.  [Ir.J  An  uproar;  a  riot ;  a  popular 

who,  after  meritorious  services,  are  honorably  discharged  I  outbreak  or  distui  l'aiice.  ,  „  ,  .  .  _ 

on  account  of  age,  ic.  Emica'tioii.  n.  [Lat.  emicaho.]  Sparkling;  flying  off 

Em'erods,  or  Bmeroids,  n.  [Corrupted  from  h'mor-  ]  in  small  particles. 
rh'ids;  Gr.  haimnrrdis,  iisnaliy  plural  Ani«ior-ioid«  I  Emic'tiou.  n.  [Lat.  rnn'dum.]  Lrine;  wbatisvoided 
(phlebes,  veins,  being  understood),  veins  liable  to  dis-|  by  the  urinary  passages. 

ebaree  blood— Aatni-t.  Idood,  and  rheo,  to  flow.]  (J/ed.i  Em  igrant,  a.  [See  Emior.ite.]  Removing  or  having 
Livid  painful  and  Ideedmg  tubercles  about  the  anus  ; :  removed,  from  one  place  or  coiiutry  to  another  distant 
hemorrhoids ;  Piles,  q.  v.  place,  with  a  view  to  reside. 

Emersed',  a.  (Hot.)  Standing  out  of,  or  raised  abovcl— ti.  One  who  removes  ins  habitation,  or  qmts  one  conn- 

iry  or  region  t<i  settle  in  another. 

Einer'sion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /»m/'r*U7n..  See  Eiii'ij;:ratc,  r.a.  [Yr.cmigrer;  Lat.  emigro,  emigraiui 

Emerge.]  Act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering 
or  surrounding  substiince. 

(Astron.)  The  reappearanco  of  a  UeaTenly  body  after 
an  eclipse;  the  reappearance  of  a  star  which  has  been 


hid  by  tlie  effulgence  of  the  sun's  light. 


— e,  ex,  and  viigro,  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
See  Migr.ue.]  To  depart  or  remove ;  to  quit  one  coun¬ 
try,  state,  or  region,  and  settle  in  another;  to  remove 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
residence. 


HIM  LIT  lilX?  V*  vwN.-  ws...  w  ^  ^ 

Em'ersoii.  IUlpu  Waldo,  a  celebruted  American  poet ,  Emigra  tion,  n.  [Fr.  <mi^a/ioti.]  The  movement  of 


one  or  a  number  of  people  out  of  one  place  or  country 
with  a  view  to  their  settling  in  another,  into  which 
they  are  said  to  iiiimigrate,  ^Lat.  in,  and  migrare.) 
Persons  coming  from  Europe,  or  Canada,  with  a  view  of 
settling  in  the  U.  States,  should  be  called  immigrants, And 
not  emigrants,  as  lliey  are  commonly.  See  Immiorat.ok. 
Emig-ra'tional.  a.  Relating  to  emigration. 

the  nature  of  man,  and  Ids  relation  to  tlie  universe.  I  Emi^ra'tionist.  n.  Au  advocate  of  emigration. 

In  1S38,  >lr.  E.  published  Literary  Ethics,  an  Oration:  I  Emigres,  (em'e-graiz,)  n.pl.  (French  Hist.)  A  term 


and  essayist,  was  born  in  Bosum,  1803,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  College,  1821.  ll.iving  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  theology,  lie  was  ordained  minister  of  tlie 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston;  hut  soon  alter 
formed  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  forms  of  worship, 
abandoned  liis  profession,  and,  retiring  to  the  quiet 
village  of  Concord,  devoted  liiiiiself  to  ids  favorite  study 


and  in  1839,  .Xature,  an  Essay.  In  1841,  lie  published 
riu  Method  of  Xature,  Man  the  Reformer,  several  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  first  series  of  Ids  Essays,  the  second  se¬ 
ries  of  which  appeared  in  1844.  In  1846,  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems.  In  1848,  lie  travcllisi  in  England, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  The  .Mind  and  .Manners 
of  the  \i>th  Century,  and  in  1849  delivered  tlie  series  en¬ 
titled  Representative  Men.  In  1852,  in  connection  witli 
Mr.  Vi.  11.  Chauidng,  he  published  the  Menwir  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness  di  OssoU.  Mr.  L’.,  in  1856, 
published  a  work  entitled  English  Traits,  and  in  186U, 
The  Conduct  of  Life.  He  delivered,  at  Concord,  an 
oration  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  in  1865,  and 
received  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  from  Harvard  University 
in  1866.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  periodicals. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  French, 
and  have  excited  considerable  admiration  among  the 
Parisian  Transcendentalists.  He  is  unquestionably  one 
of  tlie  most  eminent  modern  pliiloaopheis  of  the  Pan¬ 
theistic  scliool,  and  one  of  the  most  remai  kahle  person¬ 
ifications  of  American  genius. 

in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co. ; 


Enipml'able.  a. 

Ementla'tioii.n.  [Lat.  emendalio,  from  emendo,  emen- 
datus  —  <,  and  menditm,  a  fault,  an  error.]  Act  of  cor¬ 
recting  faults  or  errors;  a  correcting  what  is  erroneous  Em  erson, 
or  faulty;  .an  alteration  for  the  better;  correction;!  pop.  aid.  300. 
correction  of  an  error  or  fault. 

Em'einlator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  corrector  of  errors  or  faults 
in  \vritini:8;  one  who  corrects  or  improves. 

Emend  atopy,  a.  [L.  Lat.  emendatonus.']  Contrib- 
uting  to  emendation. 

Eni'eraltKn.  \YT.6meraude.']  {Min.)  A  variety  of  beryl, 
q.  B.  It  is  a  precious  stone,  of  a  bright  ricli  deep-greeii 
color,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms,  in  granite,  gneis.., 
and  mica  rocks.  It  is  a  little  less  liard  than  beryl. 

The  rich  color  is  due  to  oxide  of  ctiromium.  The  most 
celebrated  modern  locality  of  the  E.  is  Muzo,  in  New 
Granada,  in  a  limestone  contiuniiig  cretaceous  fossils. 

Fine  specimens  occur  in  Pern,  and  inferior  ones  in  Ba-  *  r  v  _ _ 

varia,  India,  and  Jit.  Zalora  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  said  Em  ery.  in  OAw  a  pos^ffice  of  Fu  ton  co 
this  latter  locality  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  an-  Em  ery lite.  »i.  (Min.)  Same  as  JLugante  q.  v. 

.  .  Emery’s  In -Vain^,  a  post-oftic©  of  \t>rk  CO. 

il^ntma )  A  tvpe,  in  size  between  Jlinion  and  Non-  Emery's  Hirer,  in  E.  Tennessee,  rises  in  Morgan  co., 

'  ^  tirtil  Rrka.’9  S  intrt  r'Hnt'li  Rir^r  in  r.n. 


Em’ersoiis  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Hannibal. 

Em  erson,  in  Xehraska,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  on  the 
Platte  River,  abt.  60  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Omaha  City.  ^ 
Emmery,  n.  [From  Cape  Amen,  in  the  island  ot  Naxos.] 
(.1/tn.)  A  variety  of  corundum,  consisting  mainly  ot 
alumina,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  silica,  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  water.  A.  occurs  in  Spain, 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  Greek  islands,  and  in  the  island 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  Ground  to  powder  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  fineness,  it  is  much  used  in  the  arts  ns  a 
polishing-powder.  It  is  mostly  employed  attached  to 
cloth  or  paper. 


pareil. 

(Her.^  The  green  tincture ;  vert. 

Em'erald,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. 

al>out  5  m.  E.  of  Blue  Rirth  City ;  pp.  about  200. 
EnieralU,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 


and  flows  S.  into  Clinch  River,  in  Roane  r.o. 

Em'esis.  n,  [Gr.,  from  enua,  to  vomit.]  (Med.)  A 
vomiting. 

Emet'ie,  n.  [Gr.  emeticos,  from  emea,  to  vomit.]  (Med.) 
j  A  class  of  drugs  which  produce  vomiting,  by  the  in- 
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applied  to  those  indi>iduaU  who  left  France  during  the 
revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  the  princes 
of  the  royal  f.imily.  Monsieur  (Louis  XVIII.],  the  Count 
d'Arlois  ^Charles  X.),  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  de¬ 
parted  from  France.  They  were  speedily  followed,  in 
1791,  by  all  those  who  considered  that  their  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  prifperiy  had  been  interfered  w  ith  improperly. 
Noblemen  left  their  estates  and  domains;  officers,  with 
large  numhers  of  private  soldiers,  priests,  nn-nks.  and 
private  imlividuals,  pjissed  over  into  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland.  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont.  Very  few  of  the 
£migrii  had  been  able  to  save  any  property,  and  the 
gr»‘ater  proportion  were  consequently  soon  in  a  dreadful 
shite  of  destitution.  The  princes  themselves  formed  a 
court  at  Coblenz,  with  a  government,  ministers,  and  a 
court  of  justice.  Communications  were  kept  up  with 
the  foreign  courts,  and  thus  the  feelings  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  in  France  were  more  and  more  embittered 
against  them.  At  last  a  body  of  imigris,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  de  0)nde,  followed  the  Prussian 
army  into  Champagne.  The  republican  government 
immediately  pul  the  strongest  laws  in  force  against  the 
tmigrts.  .iny  person  found  assisting  or  favoring  them 
in  any  way  mos  condemned  to  death,  and  the  lands  of 
all  emigres  were  confiscjited.  Although  many  of  them 
had  refused  to  fight  against  their  country.  SO.CKK)  per¬ 
sons  were  put  upon  the  list,  and  condemned  to  perpet¬ 
ual  exile  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  last  attempt 
made  by  the  emigres  to  penetrate  into  France  by  forceof 
arms  was  in  1795,  at  Quiberon.  The  attempt  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  the  force  belonging  to  the  Prince  de  CondtS  was 
broken  up  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  and  sought  a 
refuge  in  Russia.  Under  the  Director^*,  many  of  the 
£niigr6s  tried  to  return  to  France,  and  in  1801,  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  granted  them  a  general  amnesty.  By  the  largest 
proportion  this  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  land.  Many,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
turn  until  after  the  restoration  of  Lonis  XVIII.  Those 
who  had  remained  loyal  received  many  honors  from  the 
king,  but  were  unable  to  regain  their  estates  or  their 
privileges,  on  account  of  the  charter  of  ISl-I.  In  1825, 
those  6migr£s  who  had  lost  their  landed  estates  received 
a  compensation  of  30,000,000  francs  yearly,  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  1,000,000.000  francs.  This  grant  was,  however, 
repealed  during  the  July  revolution  of  1830. 
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£iTl'i;?svino.  in  a  po6t-viUag«  of  York 

c*»..  ai»t.  0  til.  N.  «»r  Vi'i  k. 

in  i\nn.<^ti'ania^  n  post-offic  e  of  Bucks  co. 
(.ScTip^.)  A  warlike  nicr.  who  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  occupied  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
aflerward.x  pc>6sessed  by  the  Moabilee.  ((^n.  xiv.  5; 
D^ut  ii.  10.) 

Em  inence.  Ein'inency,  n.  [Tr.  ^rninmc^.  See 
Emixent.J  Projection;  prominence;  elerated  ground: 
elevation;  height;  a  hill.  —  Highest  part;  summit;  top. 

—  A  conspicuous  place  or  position.  —  Exaltation;  high 
rank;  distinction;  fame;  celebrity. 

— title  of  honor  borne  in  Eim^pe  by  various  dignitaries 
at  different  limes;  but  appropriated  to  cardinals  by  a 
papal  decree  of  the  yejir  1630.  ! 

Em'inencc.  in  JUinois^  a  post-village  of  Logan  co., 
abt,  40  m.  X.X.E.  of  Springfield. 

Eni'inencc.  in  In'fiann.  a  ^lo.st-village  of  Morgan  co.. 

abt.  85  in.  W.S.'V.  of  Indianaj»olis. 

Eni'inenco.  in  K^tucky^  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  40  ra  E.  of  L<»uUville. 

Ein'incncc.  in  J/<.«ouri.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shannon 
CO.,  on  Current  River,  abt.  PJO  ni.  S.W.  of  St.  Lf*uis. 
Elli'inc^iic^.  in  xWio  a  j>ost-office  of  Schoharieco. 

t«  a.  [Pr.  eminent ;  Lai.  tniintn$»'\  Rising  up 
to  be  above  others;  high;  lofty;  elevated;  exalteni; , 
exalted  in  rank ;  high  in  office ;  dignified ;  distinguished ; 
conspicuous;  prominent;  famous;  illustrious.  ^ 

Eminent  Domain,  n.  (Luic.l  The  i>r>w'er  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use.  It  is  well  8«'tlled  that  • 
such  |H)wer  exists  only  In  cases  where  the  public  exigency , 
demands  its  exerci.-^e.’  Whether  the  exercise  of  the  right  | 
is  justifiable  in  c;ise8  where  the  statute  does  not  provide  j 
compensation  is  unsettl»*d.  ! 

Em  inently,  a</r.  In  a  high  degree;  in  a  degree  to 
attract  observation.  .  ,  1 

Emini  ja,  in  Dakota  TVrriYory,  a  village  of  Minnehaha  I 
CO.,  abt.  k»5  m.  N.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  ; 

Emir,<««Vr,)  n,  [Ar.,  chief  or  lord.)  The  term  applied 
to  all  independent  chieftains  in  the  East,  and  in  thei 
north  of  Africa.  The  Oiliphs  took  the  title  of 
Xurnf-nia  (chief  or  commander  of  the  faithful  >.  The| 
title  is  now  given  by  prescriptive  usage  to  all  real  or , 
8UppO'<ed  descendants  of  Malnmiet  l»y  his  son-in-law  Ali. 
and  hi-«  daiishter  Fatima.  These  are  numerous  through-  . 
out  the  Turkish  dominions;  but  their  prerogatives  are 
unimportant,  tlie  principal  being  their  exclusive  right 
to  wear  turbans  of  a  gr«*en  color,  which  was  a  favontel 

with  the  prophet.  The  title  is  also  applies!  to  the  rulers  of 
provinces,  and  in  connecti"n  with  ditfereni  words  desig¬ 
nates  different  offices  The  m.aster  of  horse  to  the  sultan 
is  called  J?-.\chor;  the  8tandard-lM?arer,  f-Alem;  the 
surveyor  of  markets.  ^-Bazaar;  and  the  leader  of  car- 1 
avails* of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  fT.-HadJi. 

n.  Kr.  Lj.t-  from 

cmi  U‘.  SeV  Kmit.]  One  sent  forth  or  out  ;  a  person  sent 
on  a  mission:  a  i>erson  sent  on  a  private  message  or 
business;  a  s-cret  a^ent:  a  spy-  ^  i  i 

(  Inaf.)  Vessels  through  which  the  excretions  take, 
plare. 

II  — o.  lamking  aliout ;  prying.  •„  il 

EiniH'sioil.  n.  [Fr.  #ini«ion  :  bat  rmw.sio.  from  rmitto  J 
.\ct  of  seU'iing  or  throwing  out;  an  issuing  out;  that 
which  is  sent  out  or  issueii. 

Emis'sive.  a.  Seniiing  ont;  emitting. 

Eiiiis'sory,  a.  (Annt.)  .Applied  to  ducts,  especially  to 
certiiii  reins,  which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body. 

Buchanan. 

Emit',  r.  a.  fLat.  rmif/o  — <.  «*,  and  mi«o,  to  send.  See 
"mis-IOV.I  To  send  forth  or  ont;  to  throw  or  give  out ; 
to  let  fly :  to  discharge ;  to  dart  or  shoot ;  to  issue  forth, 
as  an  order  or  decree. 

Eniil'tent,  a.  Si-ndingont:  emitting- 

Eill'lPntOri.  in  /’ennsy/cania.a  post-village  of  Venango 

CO.  on  the  .tlleghany  River,abt.'J0  m.  S  S.E.of  Franklin. 
Em'init.  in  Tllinnis,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  abt.  2  m. 

N.K.  of  the  Little  Waliasli  River.  ^ 

Emmtinit^K  [  lleb.,  God  with  ns. j  A  title 

"ol  Christ,  indicating  the  mystery  and  reality  of  his 
God  in  human  nature.  (Isa.  vii.  It.  viii.  9:  Matt,  i- 
Elii  inanH.  the  village  where  Christ  revealed  himself  t) 
'two  of  his  disciples,  on  the  afternoon  of  his  resurrection- 
day.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  it  at  the  ancient  N  ico- 
poiis,  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  . 

Em  m?lU^,  ii*  In'liann.  a  ;K»<t-office  of  Wabash  co. 

Em'mauk.or  Eni!»il>»-in  /’cniwy/rania,  a  post-village 

of  Lehigh  co.,  aid.  5  in.  S.W.  of  Allentown;  pop.  abt. 

560.  mostlv  Moravians. 

Fni'inaville.  in  Pcnn-^ylranxa,  a  P.  O.  of  Fulton  co. 
Em’inen.  two  rivers  of  Switzerland,  one  rising  in  the 
Bernese  Oherland.  and,  after  a  course  of  to  ra  ,  joining 
the  tar.  2  m.  from  .'‘oleiire:  the  other  also  rising  in  the 
Bernese  Olierland,  and,  after  a  course  of  30  m.,  joining 
the  Reiias  2  m.  from  Lucerne.  The  valley  of  the  first  is 

one  of  the  finest  ir.  Switzerland.  „ 

Fiiinien'aijosne,  n.  |Gr.  emmema.  the  menses,  and 
OOT,  1  dnve  or  expel.]  {M^d.)  A  medicine  to  promote 

menstrual  discharges. -r  Pong/uon. 

Fnimenorosy,  ".  [Gr.  rmmcnia.  and  lopot,  a  dis- 
'course.l  {.V'd.r  .t  treatise  on  menstruation. 
Em'mef.  n.  [Sax.  timytta,  amrl ;  O.  Ger;  ami«a.  an 
emmet,  from  tmazic.  constant,  sedulous;  Lith.  an^s.  a 
space  of  time,  duration  of  time.]  An  ant  or  pismire,  so 
named  from  its  industrious  and  persevering  habits.  See 

/■m^r^'p^ti.  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine.  5  m^ 
f"rcirve».  '.Wan,,/.  Woollens,  hosiery,  4c.  Pop.  9.000. 

Em  met.  Robert,  an  Irish  ^ 

1778  V  was  a  member  of  the  liar,  and  a  highl.y  pfted 
and  estimable  man.  Becoming  associaW  with  the 
^Mret  society  called  the  “  Cnited  Irishmen,  he  became 


involved  in  the  revoluticnary  troubles  of  1802-4.  and 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  he 
Buflered.  20th  Sept..  1803.  E.  was  engaged  to  be  mai^ 
Tied  to  Ssinih,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P. 

(7.  r.),  who,  after  the  untimely  death  of  her  lover,  dM 
of  a  broken  heart.  This  event  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
poet  M  fore  s  fittest  “  Melodies,”  — “  She  is  far  from  the 
land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps.” 

Em  mett,  in  a  village  of  Wilkinson  co.,  about 

40  III.  E.  of  Macon. 

Em'mett.  in  a  township  of  McDonough  cn.. 

i*op.  about  850. 

Em  inett.  in  Iowa,  a  N.X.W.  co.,  bordenng  on  Minne¬ 
sota;  area,  about  lot)  sq.m,  ifircrs.  I)e.s  Moines,  and 
one  or  two  smaller  streams.  There  are  several  small 
lakes  near  the  N.E.  border.  Surface,  level ;  loif,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Cap.  K.sthcrville.  Prp.  about  200. 

—.K  po'staiflice  of  Fimmett  co. 

Ein'metl.  or  ToNED.cc.tx.t,  in  Michigan,  a  >.  co.  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  liordering  on  Lake  Michigan ;  area, 
al>t.  200  sq.  m.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Little 
Traverse.  Jbp.  about  1,200. 

Emmott.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Calhonn  co.;p<>p. 
about  1.2.0. 

—A  townsliip  in  the  N  .W.  part  of  St.  Clair  co.:  pop.  abt.  650 
EmmPtt.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Paulding  co.  , 

Emmett,  in  H'l-vcoii-'in.  a  isist-village  and  township  of  | 
Dodge  CO.,  abt.  40  ni.  E.X.E.  of  Madison;  peep,  of  town¬ 
ship,  ajioiit  1,300.  r  T- 

Eiii'mettsbnrg.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  CO.,  abt.  50  ni.  N.M  .  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the  seat 
of  St.  Mary's  College.  P  p.  about  l.'-’OO.  ,  ,  . 

Em  mettsville.  in  Inrliana,  a  village  of  R.andolph 
ro_  abt.  75  m.  E.N.F:.  of  IndianaiKiIis. 

Einniew  .  r.  a.  To  confine;  to  coop  up. 
Em’iiiittsibiir;^,  in  Iowa,  a  posi-villagc,  cap.  of  Palo 
Alto  CO.,  on  tile  west  fork  of  Des  Moines  River,  abt,  55 
m.  N.X.W.  of  Fort  D..dge. 

Ein'moiilte,  n.  '.Win.)  Same  as  Str'Xtuxite,  q.  r. 

Em  monsbnrfr.  in  New  Ymrl:.  a  I’.  O.  of  Herkimer  co. 
Em  iiiortoii.  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Harford  co. 
Einolles'cenoe.  n.  [Lat.  e.  out,  and  moVeicrre,  to 
become  solt.J  The  softening  of  a  metal  in  beginning  b. 
melt.  „  , 

Eniol  Hate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  ewnllio,  emotUtuc  —  e,  rg,  and 
mnHin,  from  mollis,  soft,  tender.]  To  soften;  to  render 
effeminate.  ,  „  ,  .  ! 

Emol  lient,  a.  [Lat.  cmoHiens.]  Softening;  making, 
supple :  acting  as  an  emollient.  ’ 

_ (M'd.)  An  external  application  which  softens. 

soothes,  or  allays  irritation,  and  allevi.ites  inflammatory 
soreness,  swelling,  and  pain.  E.  of  honey,  giiin,  sugar, 
aiol  eggs  are  among  the  chief  internal  articles;  and; 
poultice,  fomentations,  and  hot  water,  the  best  of  thei 
external. 

Eliiolli'tion.  n.  The  act  of  softening.  (R  ) 

Einol  Hllient,  n.  [Lat.  emoiumentum.  a  lahorions  mov- 
ing  out,  from  emolvtr^  to  move  out  with  effort  «.  and 
molior,  to  exert  one's  self,  from  moie.<,  a  shapeless,  lieavy 
mass.  See  Mole.]  The  result  of  effort;  gain:  advan-i 
tao-e;  the  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment. — 
TlTal  which  is  receiveil  as  a  conipensatiou  for  services.! 
— Pr-ffit:  advantage,  in  a  general  sense. 

Emolument  J'l*  Useful ;  yielding  profit. 

iit  California,,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co.,  [ 
al>t.  ‘1^ m.  S.E.  of  Stockton  ;  pop.  al *001  800.  1 

Eiii'orv*  in  ITr^'m'a,  a  post-office  of  "  ashinglon  co. 
Emo  tion,  n.  [Liit.  em/>fio,  from  rmovtn^^motxu  —  ^.exs 
and  moreo,  to  move.]  A  moving  away:  a  stirring  or  I 
rousing  up ;  a  moving  of  the  mind  ;  mental  excitement ; , 
any  agitition  of  mind,  or  excitement  of  sensibility; 

feeling:  agitation  ;  perturbation;  tremor. 

( PUil.)  A  state  of  feeling  awakened  through  the 
dium  of  the  intellect,  and  manifesting  its  existeiic:-  and 
charact*T  by  some  sensible  effect  on  the  boily.  An  A. 
differs  from  a  sensation  in  not  springing  directly  from 
an  affection  of  the  U*dy  :  and  according  to  Lord  Karnes, 
an  emothui  differs  fn.m  a  pMjc.doii  in  this,  that  it  passes 
awav  without  exciting  aiiv  desire,  whereas  a  passion  isac-j 
companied  by  desire.  Emotions,  regarded  in  themselves.  | 
call  hardiv  be  callt*d  springs  of  action.  Tlie\  tend  rather , 
to  quiescence  and  contemplation,  fixing  the  alteiition 
on  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  exciiM  them. 
But  they  combine  with  springs  of  action,  and  give  them 
n  character  and  a  coloring. 

Emo  tion,  r.  a.  To  move;  to  excite. 

Eiii|>.  A  contraction  for  Emperor,  and  Empress. 
Empale',  r.  a-  ',Ft.  finp*iUr,  from  L.  Ljit.  impaJar^. — 
Iff.  and  palus,  a  pale,  a  stake.]  To  fence  or  fortify 
pales  or  stakes  :  to  set  a  line  of  stakes  or  posts  for  de¬ 
fence;  to  inclose;  to  surround.  —  To  put  to  death  by 
fixing  on  a  stake. 

Empaletl'.  p.  a.  Fenced  or  fortified  with  stakes;  in¬ 
closed:  shut  in. —  Fixed  cm  a  shake. 

Empale'meiit,  n.  fFr.]  A  fencing. fortifving,  or inclc^ 
ing  with  stakes.  —  A  terrible  mode  of  tortureand  death  in 
vogue  among  the  Roman*,  and  till  lately  of  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  Turks.  The  mode  was.  to  run  a  long,  sham 
stake  through  ;he  !*ody,  and  ont  at  the  shoulder,  and, 
fixing  the  end  firmly  in  the  ground,  '“ave  the  writhing 
wretch  to  expire  on  this  inhuman  spit. 

*•  And  when  I  here  ibe  bloody  Hector  found,  ^  1- 

empale  him  with  yonr  weapons  round  abont.  —  SAai*. 

(Bot.)  The  calvx  of  a  plant.  —  MulUr. 

(Her^  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale-wise. 

'  WarUm. 

Empan'el.  r.  a.  and  n.  See  Impanel. 
Empar'adise,  r.  a.  See  Impab.\dise, 

EniparK',  r.n.  [A^m  and  parA:.]  To  form  into  a  park ; 

to  inclose,  as  with  a  fence. 

Empar  lance,  n.  See  Imp.irlancb. 
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Enipa.m',  n.  [Fr.  rmpasmr,  fFom  Gr.  empassnn,  to 
'sprinkle  in  or  on,  from  <••«,  for  tn,  in,  iiioi  pasrein,  io 
sprinkle]  A  i>oW(ier  lor  spriiikliiijr  the  body,  or  a  dis- 
e-ased  p;.rt  of  it,  to  deprive  it  of  an  offensive  odor.  iSatfej/- 
Enipas'sion.  r.  a.  tree  Iv  p.vssiox. 

Eiiipa's'wioiiato,  a.  See  Imp.vssiosatb. 

Enipeafli',  r.  a.  See  Impe.vcb. 

Eiiipearl^.  r.  u.  To  cover  with  pearls,  or  any.hing  r*™ 
gambling  pearls,  . 

Eiiipe<Iocles.  (cm-pcrf'o-Afw.)  a  Greek  philosopher, 
whose  doctrines  were  in' some  points  allied  to  th<«e  of 
Pvtliagoras,  was  l>orn  about  B.  c.  460,  at  Agrigentum,  111 
Sicily.  The  sovereignty  was  offeri-d  him  by  his  fellow- 
!  citizens;  but  being  a  friend  to  pure  democracy,  he  re- 
fusei!  it,  and  established  a  iK)p»ilar  gf.veronient.  He  was 
•  skilled  in  philosophy,  pc*ctry.  and  medicine.  Some  fi^g- 
meiits  of  his  writings,  all  in  verse,  are  still  extant  Lu¬ 
cretius  studied,  admired,  and  imitatecl,  in  his  own  great 
poem,  the  works  of  Empedcjcles.  E.  U  said  to  have  I'een 
the  first  philosopher  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  four  element*. ■’  The  time  and  manner  of  bi^  deatl*  are 
uncertain  ;  the  storv  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into 
,  the  crater  of  Ml.  tna  being. in  all  probability,  a  fiction. 

I  Eni'peress.  n.  Same  as  Empress.  7- 
Em  poror,  n.  [Fr.  empereur ;  Lat.  iniprrator.  from  tm- 
pero.  to  coiiitiiand  —  iw,  and  paro,  to  prepare,  to  furnish, 
to  order  ]  (Hist.)  The  Romans  distiirgiiished  tluir  suc¬ 
cessful  generals  by  the  title  Imperator,  which  was  as- 
Burned  by  Julius  Ciesar  on  his  elevation  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship,  B.  c.  46.  The  succession  of  Roman  ‘'^p^ 
rors  dates  from  Augustus  Caesar,  B.  c.  27,  and  that  of  the 
E<i.*tern  emi)eror8  from  lalens.  in  364.  Charlemagne 
was  crowntsl  EmiM-ror  of  tlie  M  (ft  in  800. 
enipirc  lK;;;:an  under  Ottoman  or  Otlinian  I ,  in  1*2W.  1  lie 
Czar  Peter  as-unied  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  in  1721,  and  Saiwleon  I.  that  ol  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  Mav  18,  1S04.  in  which  year  Francis  II.  of  Ger¬ 
many  adopted  the  stvle  of  Emperor  of  Austria  Brazil 
became  an  independent  empire  under  Ik-n  Pedro  1)  .  in 
1^25  and  goulonque  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hayti. 
by  the  title  of  F.austin  I..  Aiig.  24.  l'4y.  The  present 
imperial  government  of  France  began  under  Napoleon 
HI.,  Dec.  1.  1862.  .  ,  _ 

Eniperor-molti.  »>.  (Zoot.  A  speciesof  the  European 

moth,  of  the  genus  SvirRSM,  7.  r, 

Eni'petra’eesr,  n.  [Fn*ni  Gr.  cn,  upon,  and  a 

stone;  alluding  to  the  plan-s  of  its  matural  gn»wth.j 
(Bot)  The  Crowlierrv  familv,  an  order  of  plant*,  alli¬ 
ance  Euphorlnaltf.  *Di\o.  Definite,  ascending,  anatro- 
pal  ovules,  and  an  inferior  radicle.  They  are  small. 


l 


Pig^  937.  —  CBOWBERRT. 
b,  fruit  cut  opeo  ;  c,  flower. 


be:»th-like,  evergreen 
shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  N.  Euroi>e  and  N. 

Anieiica.  Flowers  di¬ 
oecious.  Calyx  consist¬ 
ing  of  hv^pogynous.  ini- 
bricateti  scales.  Sta¬ 
mens  equal  in  niiml>er 
to  the  inner  sepals, 
and  alternate  with 
them  Ovary  3-9- 
celled,  with  a  single 
en-ct  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Styles  short  or 
a  1 1  ogether  wanting. 

Stigmas  lobeil,  and 
often  lacerated.  Fruit 
druj>e  seated  in  the 
persistent  calyx,  con- 
biiniiig  3-9  bony  nu¬ 
cules.  Seeds  solitary 
ascending,  a  1  b  u  m  i- 
nons.  Radicle  inferior. 

Tlie  leaves  and  fniit 
are  generally  slightly 
acid.  The  lorries  of 
Em  pet  rum 
the  cr«»wberry.  are 
eaten  in  the  very  cold 
piirts  of  Europe,  and 
are  also  employed  in  ^ 

Greenland  to  prepare  a  fermented  liquor.  .4Iso  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  beventge  whii  b  is  said  tt^ave  a 
medicinal  value  in  febrile  complaints.  The  order  m- 
cltides  4  genera  and  4  species.  -v  -j 

Eiiipe'lruiii.  n.  (Bol.j  The  typical  genus  of  th.  order 
EMPlTR.SCEi.  q.  r.  1  . 

Eni'phasiw.  n-;  pt.  Kn'FBC-^ts.  [Or.  emphaps  en, 
an'i  phasis,  a  dechiration,  a  saving,  from  phmi,  to 
sneak  from  the  ancient  phad.  to  -bine,  to  l>e  bright,  to 
appear.]  A  strong  and  energetic  utterance  or  prijnun- 
ciAtion  •  a  stress  of  force  of  voice  laid  on  a  word  or  clause 
of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a  meaning ;  a  distinc¬ 
tive  intonation  given  to  one  or  more  words  m  reading 
and  speaking,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  their  value 

in  Ihe  sentence;  inipressivem-ss:  significance;  weight; 
the  marked  attention  which  a  writer  or  speaker  be.-tows 
on  a  topic,  bv  which  it  is  brought  into  prominent  notice. 
Em  pliawlRe.  r.  a.  To  read  or  sp-ak  with  emphatic 
distinction:  to  place  emphasis  on ;  to  make emphatical. 
Eiiinhat'lo.  Eiiiphafical.  a.  [Fr.emphalv^;  Gr. 

1  emphatikns.]  Requiring  emphasis ;  charactenzed  by  pe¬ 
culiar  force  or  expressiveness;  significant;  expressive; 

'  forcible;  earnest;  strong:  energetic.  ^ 
Emphatically,  adc.  With  emphasis ;  strongly;  for- 

Eniptiat  'ioalness,  n.  State  of  being  emphatical. 
Fiiinhlv'wis.  n-  [Gr.  en,  in  or  upon,  and  pAfym.  ernp- 
tiou.]  M'-d.i  Eruption  of  vesicular  pimples  filled  with 
1  an  acrid  fluid.  —  Bunglison.  ,  ^  . 

,  Emph  rac  t  ic,  a.  [Gr.  emphraktikos,  obstructing,  from 
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(jnphraxsnn^  to  Mock  up.]  Stopping  up  the  pores 

of  ihe  bkin.  —  Scott. 

£ni|>liyi^e'iua,  n.  [Qr.  emphysniaa,  inflation,  from  em- 
phy»tn^  to  inflate,  from  f«i,  for  eu,  in,  and  physan,  to 
Mony;  Vv.  cmpUystnie..]  {Med.)  A'.,  or  wind-dropsy,  is  a 
swelling  of  a  part  or  the  whole  body,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue.  E. 
is  most  frequently  caused  by  a  fractured  rib,  winch,  la¬ 
cerating  the  Unigs,  causes  —  by  constant  inspiration  of 
the  lungs  —  the  air  to  enter  the  cellular  tissues,  till  it 
is  gradually  diffused  over  the  body.  It  also  arises  from 
wounds  in  the  throat,  or  from  injury  to  the  lungs  or 
windpipe.  The  only  disease  with  which  E.  can  be  con¬ 
founded  is  that  of  general  dropsy,  or  anasarca;  from 
this,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  crackling 
sound  produced  under  the  fingers  by  handling  the  swollen 
parts,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  pits  when  pressed,  which 
always  show  when  water  is  the  cause  of  the  distention. 
Sinphysem'atoiis,  a.  [Fr.  tmphysemateux.]  {Med.) 
Bloated;  swollen;  inflated. 

Einpliy  teu'siM,  n.  [Qr.  emphyteusis^  from  tmphyimtin^ 
to  plant  or  improve  land.]  {Civ.  Laic.)  A  contract,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  pieceof  land  granted  it  to  another, 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  long  time,  on  conilition  that 
he  should  improve  it  by  building,  planting,  or  cultivat¬ 
ing  it,  and  should  pay  for  it  an  annual  rent. 

£lll'pii*e,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  imp'-rium.,  from  impero^  to 
command.  See  Emperjr.J  Absolute  authority ;  supreme 
power  in  governing;  imperial  power;  sovereignty;  su¬ 
premacy. —  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  tlomiiiion  of  an  emperor.  —  Supreme 
control;  governing  influence;  sway;  rule.  —  Any  re¬ 
gion,  land,  or  water,  over  which  <luniiniotJ  is  extended. 
£mpire«  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McLean  co. ;  pop. 
about  750. 

Kiiipire,  in  ^flchigan,9.  post-office  of  Leelenaw  co. 
£iiipire.  in  Minjieso'a,  a  township  of  Bakobico.,  about 
lU  111.  VV  S.VV.  of  Hastings. 

Empire,  or  Empire  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village 
of  Empire  township,  Dakota  co.,  on  the  Vermilion  River, 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul  ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Empire,  in  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac 

co.,  uht.  4  m.  E.  of  Foml  <lu  Lac;  jmp.  abt.  800. 
Empire  City,  in  California,  a  village  of  Stanislaus 
CO.,  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

— A  town  of  Tuolumne  co.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River. 
Eiiipire  City,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town  of  Clear  Creek 
co.,  abt.  48  m.  \V.  of  Denver;  )fop.  abt.  450, 

Empire  City,  in  y^iada,  a  village  of  Ormsby  co.,  on 
Carsou  River,  abt.  3  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Carson  City  ;  pop. 
abt.  250. 

Empire  City,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Coos 
CO.,  on  Coos  Bay,  abt.  5  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean;  pop. 
abt.  200. 

Enipi  re  Iron  Wt^rks,  inKentueJey,  a  P.O.  of  Trigg  co. 
Em  pire  Junction,  in  iriscc/wiin,  a  post-office  of 
Columbia  co. 

Empir'ic,  n.  [Fr.  e.mpinqw ;  Gr.  empeirikos,  expe¬ 
rienced,  from  emptirazo,  to  make  trial  of — ni,  and  peiraO, 
to  attempt,  to  try;  allied  to  Lat.  skilful.]  One 

whoso  knowledge  is  founded  exclusively  on  experience  ; 
also,  a  quack  ;  uii  ignorant  pretender  to  medical  skill; 
a  charlatan. 

{Ilhl.  of  Med.)  The  empirics  were  a  regular  sect  of 
ancient  physicians  in  the  time  of  Celsns  and  Galen,  who 
gives  us  some  insiglit  into  their  modes  of  thought  and 
practice.  They  l.dd  great  stress  on  the  unprejudiced 
observation  of  nature;  and  tliou^ht  that,  by  a  careful 
collection  of  observeil  facts  forming  a  history,  the  co¬ 
incidence  of  many  observations  would  lead  to  unaltera¬ 
ble  prescriptions  for  certain  cases.  The  later  adherent.^ 
of  the  school  excluded  all  theoretical  study,  even  that 
of  anatomy,  and  were  guided  solely  by  tradition  and 
their  individual  experience.  Ryan  empiric  in  medicine 
is  now  understood  a  man  who,  from  want  of  tlieoretic 
knowledge,  prescribes  remedies  by  guess  according  to 
the  name  of  the  disease  or  to  imhvidual  symptoms,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  or  other 
modifying  circumstanc  -s.  What  are  called  specifics  are 
administered  on  this  principle,  or,  rather,  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Einpir'ic,  Empir'lcal,  a.  Pertaining  to  experi¬ 
ments,  or  resting  on  experience  ;  versed  in  experiments ; 
following  or  relying  upon  experience;  derived  from  ex¬ 
periments;  used  and  applied  without  science;  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Empir'ically,  adv.  By  experiment ;  according  to  ex¬ 
perience:  without  science;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 
Empir'ioi.saii,  n.  [Kr.  empirisme.^  Dependence  of  a 
physician  on  his  experience  alone  in  practice,  without 
the  {lid  of  a  reijular  medical  education  ;  the  practice  of 
medicine  without  a  medical  education;  quackery. 
Empir'ieist,  n.  An  empiric. 

Einplace'inont,  n.  [Fr.|  Act  of  placing;  foundation : 

place;  site,  as  of  a  biiilding.  —  Worcester. 
Empla!9^tic,  a.  [Fr.  emplastique.']  (Afec?.)  A  consti¬ 
pating  medicine. 

Enipleatr,  v.  a.  See  Implead. 

Employ",  V.  a.  \¥v.  employer ;  Lat.  iTnjj/ico — in,  and 
plico,  to  fold.  See  Ply.]  To  engjige ;  to  occupy;  to 
make  busy ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  exercise ;  to  engross. — 
To  make  use  of ;  to  use ;  to  engage,  as  an  agent,  sub¬ 
stitute,  instrument,  or  means.  —  To  apply  or  devote  to 
an  object.  —  To  fill  up  with  occupation. 

— n.  That  which  engages  the  mind  or  occupies  the  time 
and  labor  of  a  person  ;  business;  object  of  study  orin- 
dustry;  employment;  occupation;  engagement;  duty; 
public  office:  agency:  service  for  another. 
Employ'ablo,  a.  Capable  of  being  employed. 
Employ^,  {em-ploy-d' ,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  is  employed ; 
a  clerk  ;  an  official. 


Employ'er,  n.  One  who  employs ;  one  who  uses ; 

one  who  engages  or  keeps  in  service. 
Employ'nieiit,  n.  Act  of  emidoying  or  using ;  that 
which  engages  the  head  or  hands;  bu^ines8;  vocation; 
occupation;  avocation;  engagement;  agency;  office; 
trade;  proflission;  p(»8t;  function. 

Enipliiii^e",  V.  a.  See  Plunge. 

Eiupoi'i^on,  V.  a.  [Vr.  empoisonner — tn,  and  poison. 
See  Poison.]  To  poison;  to  administer  poison  to;  to 
taint  with  jioison  or  venom  ;  to  render  noxious  or  dele¬ 
terious  by  an  admixture  of  poisonous  substance;  to  im- 
bitter. 

Enipoi"tsoiiO<l,  p.  a.  Poisoned;  tainted  with  venom; 
iinbittered. 

Einpoi'Honor,  n.  One  who  destroys  by  poison  ;  a 
poisoner. 

Eni"poli.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  Arno,  16 
m.  W.8.W.  of  Florence  ;  pop.  7,250. 

Enipo'ria,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Lyon  co.,  on  the  Neosho  River,  abt.  55  m.  8.^.W.  of 
Topeka.  Total  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 
Einpo'riuiii,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  emporiov,  from  mpo- 
reuomai,  to  go,  travel,  or  pass  into,  to  travel  for  traffic  or 
business — and  poro5,  a  way,  passage,  or  thorough¬ 
fare:  Iromp^iruo,  to  pass  through;  allied  to  Sax. /aran, 
to  go.]  A  tra<lii)g-j)lace;  a  m.'irt;  a  place  for  inerciian- 
dise;  a  town  or  city  of  trade;  particularly,  a  town  or 
city  of  extensive  commerce;  as.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Boston  are  the  great  emporiums  of  the  East. 
— A  receptacle  in  which  wholesale  merchants  store  their 
goods  in  se^iports  and  elsewhere;  a  warehouse. 

Empo  rium,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Cameron  co. 

— A  village  of  McKean  co.,  abt.  170  ni.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
EtnpovoriKh,  v.  a.  See  iMPOVEnisa. 

Empow  er,  u.  a.  [En  and  }}0‘wer.']  To  give  legal  or 
moral  power  or  authority  to;  to  confer  authority  upon  ; 
to  authorize:  to  commission  ;  to  enable  ;  to  give  power 
or  authority  for  {iny  purpose. 

Em'prosH,  n.  [Contracted  from  empere.ss;  Fr.  tmpera- 
trice,  from  L.  imperatn'x.]  The  cons('rt  or  spouse  of  an 
emperor.  —  A  female  invested  with  imperial  power  or 
sovereignty. 

Emprise",  n.  [0.  Fr.  empnse.]  An  attempt  or  under¬ 
taking  of  danger ;  enterprise. —  Worcester.  (Poetical. j 
Eiiipris'oii,  V.  a.  See  Imprison. 
EmprO!4tliot'onoN,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  wliich  tho  body  is  involun¬ 
tarily  drawn  forward.  —  Brands. 

Emp'tier,  n.  He  w'ho,  or  that  which,  empties. 
Emp'tiiieMM,77.  A  stateof  being  empty  ;  a  stateof  con¬ 
taining  nothing  but  air ;  destitution  ;  absence  of  matter; 
voids[>ace;  vacuity;  vacuum;  want  of  solidit}’ or  sub¬ 
stance;  inability  to  satisfy  desire;  want  of  intellect  or 
knowiedge. 

Emp'tion,  n.  \\jKt.  emptio."]  The  act  of  purchasing. 
Enip'tioiial,  a.  That  may  be  jmrebased. 

£mp"ty,  a.  [Sax.  aemti,  aemtig,  emlig,  vacant,  free, 
idle;  aemtian,  to  be  at  leasure,  to  be  vacant.  Etymol. 
unknown.]  Vacant;  evacuated;  containing  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  air  ;  not  filled  ;  void ;  devoid  ;  de>titute  of 
solid  matter,  or  offeree  or  effect ;  unsubstantial ;  unsat¬ 
isfactory  ;  unsupplied;  unburdened;  having  nothing  to 
carry;  hungry  ;  vacant  of  head ;  ignorant;  unfniitbil ; 
producing  nothing ;  wanting  substance ;  wanting  soli<l- 
ity  ;  destitute;  waste  ;  desolate. 

— r.  a.  [A.  S.  aemtian.]  To  make  empty,  void,  or  desti¬ 
tute  ;  to  dej’riveof  the  contents;  to  p«)ur  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of :  to  w'aste ;  to  make  desolate. 

— r.  n.  To  become  empty  ;  to  pour  out  or  discharge  its 
contents. 

Eiiip'tyin^r,  n.  Act  of  pouring  out  or  making  empty. 
— pi.  Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  ;  yeast.  (U.  S.) 

]Vorcesfer. 

Empty"si!4«  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Expectoration  of  blood 
caused  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  —  Dunglison. 
Empii;;'h",  v.  a.  See  Impugn. 

Empiir'ple,  u.  a.  [En  andpnr7)7e.]  To  tinge  or  dye 
of  a  purple  color;  to  discolor  with  jmrple. 
Empar"ple(l,  p.  a.  Stained  with  a  purple  color. 
Eiiipye'nia,  n.  [Gr.,  suppuration.]  (Med.)  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
This  is  an  occ{isional  termination  of  pleurisy,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  inability  to  lie  on 
the  side  opposite  that  which  is  jiffected ;  an  external 
swelling  is  sometimes  perceptible,  and  the  matter  has 
occasionally  been  let  out  by  making  an  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

Enipyo'sis,  71.  [Gr.]  (M^'d.)  A  pustulous  eruption. 
Enipy  r"eal.  a.  [Gr.  empyros,  from  en,  in,  and  pyv,  fire.] 
Formed  of  pure  fire  or  ligiit:  refined  beyon<la**riHl ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  highest  niid  purest  region  of  lieavcn. 
Empyr'eaii,  77.  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  has  been  supposed  to  exist. — Mition. 
Eiiipyreil'ma,  ti.  [Or.,  fron»  empyreuo,  1  kindle.] 
That  rank,  burnt  smell  peculiar  to  w«iod  when  distilled 
under  certain  conditions.  It  is  this  odor  that  gives  to 
tar,  creosote,  and  smoked  meats  their  distinguishing 
feature. 

Eiiipyroninat"ie.  Empyroumat'ical,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt  substances;  as,  empyreu- 
matical  oils.  —  Boyle,. 

Enipyr"ioal,  a.  [Or.  empyrosis.  prepared  by  fire.] 
Belonging  to  combustion,  or  to  combustibility. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  Lippe-Detniold,  trav¬ 
ersing  Westphalia,  and  after  a  course  of  150  m.  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Dollart,  in  the  N.  Sea. 

£11114,  a  spa  of  Prussia,  prov.  Hesse-Nassau, on  the  Lahn, 
7  in.  S.E.  of  Coblentz.  The  sjirings  vary  in  temperature 
from  93°  to  103°  Fahr.,  and  have  long  enjoyed  a  Euro¬ 
pean  celebrity.  Pop.  5,438. 
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E"nin,  or  E"mon,  n.  (EoUl.)  The  Drnmaius  Kovtr 
HoUand'Cr,  a  singular  bird,  initive  ot  Australisi,  allied  to 
the  Ciissowary ;  they  nearly  eqtiai  tlte  Ostricli  in  bulk, 
but  have  short  legs  and  a  shorter  neck.  It  measures 
more  than  seven  feet  in  length  ;  tlie  beak  is  Mack  :  Ihe 
plumage  for  the  most  part  browu  and  gray  mixed,  paler 
on  tlie  under  parts;  the  head  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  common  Cassowary,  being  covered  with  feathers; 
nor  has  it  any  helmet  or  rising  jirotul'eraiicc  whatever, 
as  in  that  species;  the  feathers,  however,  about  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  hairy  texture,  and  the  to^e  part 
of  tho  chin  and  throat  nearly  destitute  of  any,  so  tliat 
tlie  purple  color  of  tlie  skin  may  be  seen  through  tliem; 
the  long  featliors  observable  in  the  wings  of  the  Casso¬ 
wary  of  tho  Old  Continent  are  h<TP  wanting ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  them  are  real  w'ings,  thougli  of  so  small  a  size 
as  to  be  useless  for  flight ;  they  are  covered  with  feathers 
like  the  rest  of  tho  body,  and  wdien  the  bird  is  quite  at 
rest,  are  scarcely  discernible  therefrom.  The  legs  are 


Fig.  938.  —  emu  and  young. 

stout,  similar  to  those  of  the  Galeated  Cas-sowary,  but 
greatly  indented  or  jagged  at  the  back  part ;  the  tliree 
toes  placed  in  the  same  manner,  all  forwards.  So  far 
the  external  appearance  of  the  bird;  internally,  it  is 
said  to  differ  from  every  other  species,  particularly  in 
having  no  gizzard,  and  the  liver  being  so  small  as  not 
toexceed  that  of  a  blackbird.  It  is  shy  and  timid,  trust¬ 
ing  to  its  great  speed  for  safety,  except  when  hard 
pressed;  it  then  strikeii  violently  with  its  legs.  The  | 

flesh  of  the  .voung  is  delicate,  hut  tiiat  of  the  full-grown  I 

binl  is  coarse;  it  is  jiursued.  however,  for  the  oil  that  | 
is  obtained  frtun  it,  of  w  hich  the  skin  produces  six  or  i 
seven  quarts.  ; 

Ein'ulato,  r.  o,  [Lat.  o’?777v7or,rP7w?//af7o<f,  to  make  one’s  j 
self  a  rival,  from  (rmuhis,  that  strives  after  another  ear¬ 
nestly;  allied  b*  Gr.  hamillaomai,  to  contend  with  an-  | 
other,  from  hnmiUa,i\  contest  for  superiority,  from  hama,  j 
at  once,  together  with  ;  akin  to  Sansk.  sam,  with.]  To 
strive  or  contend  with;  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel,  in 
quantities  or  actions;  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal 
or  excel ;  to  rival ;  to  vie  with  ;  to  he  equal  to. 

Eniiila'tloji,  77.  [Fr.  Emulation,  from  L.  crmulatio.] 

Act  of  emulating  or  of  attempting  to  equal  or  excel  in 
qualities  or  jiction ;  desire  of  superiority;  competition; 
rivalry  ;  desire  of  excellence,  attended  with  eflbrt  to  at¬ 
tain  to  it;  contention  ;  contest;  struggle  ;  strife. 

Ein"ulntivo« u.  Inclined  to  emulation  ;  rivalling;  dis¬ 
posed  to  competition. 

Ein'iilator,  77.  [Lat.  <7^7/7fl^or  ;  Ft.  {mulateur.]  One 
who  emulates ;  a  rival ;  a  competitor. 

Eiii'iilatroi4i4, 71.  JFr.  imuUitrice.]  She  who  emulates. 

£miir;;:eiit.  a.  [Lat.  emulgen,  emulgens  —  e,  ex,  and 
mulgeo,  to  milk.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
renal  artery  and  vein. 

— n.  (Anal.)  The  artery  and  vein  which  go  from  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava  of  the  kidney  are  so  called,  from 
theancient  notion  of  the  blood  being,  aa  it  were,  strained 
in  tho  kidneys. 

(Med.)  Any  medicine  nsed  to  excite  the  flow  of  bile. 

Hoblyn. 

Em"tiloni4,  a.  [l-nt.  cemuhis.]  Desirous  or  eager  to 
emulate,  or  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel  another  ;  desirous 
of  like  excellence  with  another;  rivalling;  engaged  in 
competition. 

£m'uloui4ly,  adv.  With  desire  of  equalling  or  excel¬ 
ling  another. 

Ein"uloiisnesj4, 77.  Quality  of  being  emulous;  rivalry; 
competition. 

Eniiil"sion«  n.  [Fr.  Emulsion;  from  Lat.  7»77i7//^v.s from 
emulgeo.]  (.Vf>c?.)  A  milky  preparation  made  by  uniting 
oil  and  water  through  the  intervention  of  some  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  combining  with  both. 

Eniursive,  a.  Milk-like;  softening;  producing  or 
yielding  a  milk-like  substance. 

Entiiiio'tory,  77.  [L.  Lat.  enumetorium,  a  pair  of  snuf¬ 
fers.  from  emungo.  emunctus — e,  ex,  ami  ol*sol.  mungn, 
to  blow' the  nose:  Gr.  7717/550.]  (Anat.)  Any  part  of  the 
body  which  serves  to  carry  off  excroinentitious  mutter; 
an  excretory  duct. 

Eniyd'oi<lj<‘,  7i.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Terr.apin. 

En.,  a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  and  an  inseparable 
particle  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  by  them  taken 
from  the  Latin.  In  many  words,  en  is  used  for  in,  and  in 
older  writevs  the  cti  is  of  perpetual  occurrence,  both 
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particles  coinciding  with  the  Lat.  m  and  the  Greek  en. 
Many  uioderu  English  words  are  written  indiscriini- 
nately  with  either,  us  entire^  tnquire.  The  prefix  ot  en 
is  sometimes  converted  into «ffl,  especially  before  a  labial, 
as  employ y  employer.  By  the  Saxons,  en  was  made  a 
plural  termination  to  a  great  number  of  words,  as  in 
houseny  tscapeny  etc.,  and  U  still  preserved  In  that  beubo 
in  oTta  au<l  children. 

l^iia'ble*  r.  a.  [Jt’n,  and  aWe,  q.  t.]  To  make  able;  to 
supply  with  power;  to  furnish  with  sutlicient  power  or 
ability;  to  empower;  to  strengthen  ;  to  authorize. 

£iiact'.,  t'  a.  [ii’/i  and  aci.]  To  jmt  in  actor  action  ;  to 
estabhsli  by  law  ;  to  pass,  as  a  law  ;  to  give  legislative 
sanction,  as  to  a  bill ;  to  institute;  to  decree;  to  order; 
to  act;  to  rei)rosent  in  action. 

Eiiact^iii^:*  p.  a.  Giving  legi.^lative  forms  and  sanction. 

Knnc'tivc,  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  ustabiibh,  us 
a  law. 

n.  The  passing  of  a  bill  into  a  law ;  the 
act  of  voting,  decreeing,  and  giving  validity  to  a  law. 

Enact'or,  n.  One  who  enacts  or  paasesa  law;  one  who 
decrees  or  establishes,  as  a  law. 

£iiaIio«9aii'ria«  n.  pi.  [Gr.  enalin,  of  the  sea,  and  sau~ 
ros,  a  lizard. J  {P'd.)  A  name  applieil  to  the  entire 
group  of  o.vliuct  S.iurians,  in  the  organization  of  which 
paddles,  like  tln»se  of  the  whale  or  turtle,  were  combined 
with  the  liead  and  trunk  of  a  crocodile. 

£ii'alla>;'C.,  n.  [Gr.  rnalla-giy  from  enallasso  —  en,  and 
aUas&Oy  to  make  other  than  it  is,  to  cliiinge,  from  alloSy 
Lat.  aluiSy  anotiier.  See  Aufc:N.\iE.]  {Gram.)  An  ex¬ 
change  or  interchange  ;  a  change  of  words,  or  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  one  geinler,  number,  case,  pi-raon,  tense,  mood, 
or  voice  of  the  same  word  for  anotiier. 

EilRiii'd,  n.  [Fr.  email.]  An  opaque  glass,  which  owes 
its  opacity  to  the  presence  of  bim>xide  of  tin.  Mixed 
with  various  metallic  oxides  and  lused,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  different  colors.  The  enamel  for  watch-faces 
is  made  from  arsenic  instead  of  tin.  A  coarse  enamel 
made  of  white  gla^^s,  free  from  lead,  borax,  and  soda,  is 
extensively  u.seil  for  coating  the  insides  of  culinary  ves¬ 
sels.  The  process  at  firat  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  glaze  to  split  off  under  the  inllueiice  of 
sudden  heat;  but  great  improvements  liave  lately  been 
made,  and  enamelled  culinary  utensils  are  now  cheap 
and  common. 

—  I'li.it  which  is  enamelled.  —  A  smooth,  glossy  surface  of 
various  colors,  resembling  enamel.  —  T'lio  smooth,  hard 
substance  which  covers  the  visible  part  of  a  tooth. 

{l*aint.)  The  art  of  applying  vilrifiablo  colors  on  thin 
plates  of  metal  (gold  or  copper)  wliicli  are  melted  on  to 
them,  or  on  pottery,  or  even  glass  itself:  the  glass  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  present  time  is  chiefly  enamelled.  Tins  art 
was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Etruscans. 
It  was  very  commonly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  utensils 
and  furniture  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  and  was  much  in 
vogue  with  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  an<i  with  the  Moors. 
The  town  of  Limoges,  in  France,  acquired  especial  celel»- 
rity  for  thi.s  class  of  art,  on  metal  plates.  During  the 
Keviv.il  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  Cinque-cento  period, 
it  w.is  much  employed  lor  table-services  of  pottery,  and 
for  the  Vessels  of  apothecaries.  The  tamed  Faeu/.a  or 
Majolica  w.ire  is  sinqdy  enamelled  earthenware.  One 
of  the  first  good  enamellists,  especially  ot  j)ortraits,  was 
John  P«*titot  of  Geneva  The  various  colors 

used  are  prep  vred  from  oxides  of  different  metals,  melted 
with  some  vitrescent  mixture  or  and  laid  on  with 
a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being  oil  of  spike,  or  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  some  other  essential  oil ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  much  the  dillicuUies  of  this  nice  art  are 
increased  where  the  object  is  not  merely  to  lay  a  uniform 
colored  glazing  on  a  metallic  surface,  but  also  to  paint 
that  surface  with  figures  and  other  designs  that  require 
extreme  delicacy  of  outline,  accuracy  of  shadowing,  an<i 
eelecthui  of  coloring.  The  enanud  painter  has  to  work, 
not  with  actual  colors,  but  with  mixtures  which  he 
knows  from  experience  will  produce  certain  colors  alter 
the  operation  of  the  fire.  This  work  requires  several 
firings.  The  outline  is  first  burnt  in,  alter  which  the 
parts  are  filled  up  gra-lually  with  repeated  burnings  to 
the  last  finishing  tonches.  The  principal  colors  are 
oxides  of  lead,  platinum,  uranium,  and  cliromiuin;  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  require  different  treatment.  Silica,  borax, 
and  red  oxide  of  lead  form  a  flux  for  some  colors ;  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  mangane.se  are  not  approved  of.  The 
enamel  is  made  opaque  and  white  by  oxides  of  tiu  or 
antimony. 

— r.  a.  To  lay  enamel  on,  as  a  metal ;  to  paint  in  enamel  ; 

to  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel. 

— c.  n.  To  practice  the  art  of  emunelling. 
Eiiain'cller,  Kiiaiiiellist,  n.  One  who  enamels. 
Enam'ellin;;:^  n.  Act  or  art  of  laying  on  enamel. 
£iiaiii  oiir,  r.  a.  [O.  Fr.  mamourrr  —  ^n,  ami  amour. 
L.  aniory  love;  Sp.  enamor  dr ;  It.  inamdrey  innamrdre.y 
to  inspire  with  love,  to  fall  in  love.j  To  inflame  or  in¬ 
spire  with  love;  to  charm;  to  captivate;  to  fill  with 

delight. 

£]iain'oiired,  p.  a.  Inflamed  with  love;  charmed; 
dcdighte^l. 

Eiianthc'His,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and  anthesUy  blossom.] 
{Med.)  An  eruption  on  the  skin, connected  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  affection,  as  measles.  —  Dangliaon. 
Enanthiopatli'ic,  a.  [KromGr.en,?n;  anif, against, 
and  pathos,  suffering.]  {Med.)  Relieving,  but  not  cur¬ 
ing  ;  palliative.  —  Dunglison. 

Eiiantliiop'atliy,  n.  {Med.)  Allopathy. 
Eiiaiitio'Hi)^,  n.  [Gr.,  from  enanfioi,  opposite.]  {I{het.) 
A  figure  by  which  what  is  spoken  negatively  is  to  be 
understood  affirmatively. —  Craig. 

{ai-na'ray)  a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the  extreme  N. 
of  Finliind,  is  situiitcil  between  bat.  68°  30'  and  60°  10' 
Ji.,  and  Lon.  21°  30'  and  38°  45'  E.  It  has  an  area  of 
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1,200  sq.  m.,  and  has  numerous  islands.  It.s  snperfluous 
waters  are  discharged  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Eiiur'oa.,  a  country  of  Africa,  south  of  Abyssinia,  is 
situated  within  Lat.  7*^  and  9*^  N.,  and  Lun.  ami  3b® 
E.,  but  its  limits  have  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Gullas  tribes,  who, 
owing  to  the  continued  communication  which  they  keep 
lip  with  Abyssinia,  and  also  to  the  residence  of  many 
MDliammedan  merchants  among  them,  are  much  more 
civilized  tlmn  the  Galius  in  general.  Their  government 
is  an  hereditary  ainl  absolute  monarchy.  The  principal 
river.s  of  A’,  arc  the  Gild»e  and  the  Doilesa.  Its  coft'ee- 
})lantations  are  so  extensive  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
Woods  :  they  occur  cliietly  along  the  hanks  of  the  Gibbe. 
£.  is  reniaVkalde  Inr  its  maiiufactun'S  of  ornuineiited 
arms,  and  of  cloths  witli  embroidered  bm-ders.  Besides 
these,  it  exp' 'rts  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  civet,  ami  skins,  into 
Abyssinia.  Tlie  king  and  a  small  portion  of  tlie  popu¬ 
lation  are  Mohamme'lans,  and  it  is  said  that  native 
Christians  have  been  found  here.  Tlie  capital  is  Saka,  a 
])lace  of  considerable  importance,  near  the  river  Gibhe. 

n.  (J/m.)  A  sulphite  of  copper  and  arsenic, 
of  m  ‘lallic  lustre,  and  grayish  to  iron-black  cohir. 

Eiis%rf  liro'KiM,  «.  [From  Gr.  en,  m,  and  arthrrm,  a 
joint.]  {Anal.)  The  bail  and  socket-joint.  A  species 
of  diarthrosis,  or  movable  connectinn  of  bones,  in 
which  tlie  round  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  ailmit  of  motion  in  every 
direction ;  us  the  head  of  the  us  feinoris  with  the  aceta- 
buhim  of  tlie  os  innoniinatnm. 

V.  a.  [A’n  and  c<igt.]  To  put  into  a  cage ;  to 
shut  up  or  confine  in  a  cage;  to  ct>op. 

Encanap',  V.  n.  [Fr.  en,  and  camp.]  To  pitch  or  fix  a 
camp  or  camps  ;  to  pilch  tents  or  Ibrm  huts,  as  an  army  ; 
to  halt  on  a  inarch,  spread  tents,  and  rcmaiu  for  a  night 
or  lor  a  longer  time  ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp. 

— V.  a.  To  form  into  a  camp  ;  to  place  in  a  camp ;  to  place 
a  inarching  army  or  company  in  a  temporary  habiution 
or  quarters. 

Eiicainp'inont*  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  pitching  tents  or 
forming  camps  or  huts,  lor  temporary  lodging  or  rest ; 
the  place  where  an  army  or  company  is  encamped ;  a 
Camp,  n.  r. 

Eli<*aril'tlljS4  n.  [Or.,  from  Icanthos,  the  angle  of  the 
eye.]  {Mext.)  A  small  tumor  or  excrescence  growing 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  —  Brande. 

Eiicar'tlion,  n.  [From  Gr.  en,  in,  and  Icardia,  the 
heart.]  The  heart  or  pith  of  vegetables. —  Crahb. 

EiiCAr'pili^,  n.  [Gr.  enkarpos,  containingfruit.]  {Arch.) 
The  festoons  on  a  frieze,  consisting  of  fruits,  flowers, 
&c.  —  Brande. 

Encased  v.  a.  To  inclose ;  to  incase. 

Eiioa!«c'iiieiit,  n.  The  act  of  encasing. 

Eiieasli'meiit,  n.  The  payment  in  cash  of  a  note, 
draft.  &c. 

Eiicau'iiia,  n.  [Gr.,  a  brand.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  burn.  —  An  ulcer  of  tlie  cornea  occasioning 
the  loss  of  the  humors.  —  Bunglison. 

Eiicaus'tic^  a.  [Gr.  ert,and  /vausaV.05,  burning,  caustic, 
from  A;aio,  kauso,  to- burn.  —  See  Caustic.]  Pertaining 
to  the  art  of  painting  in  boated  or  burned  wax. 

— n.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  method  of  painting  that  was  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  great  extent  among  the  ancients,  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  until  the  7lh  or  8th  cent., 
from  whicli  time  the  art  gradually  declined  until  the^ 
14. h  century,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned; 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  effecting  it  entirely  lost. 
According  to  the  historian  Pliny,  there  were  three 
methods  of  performing  the  process;  the  first  and  second 
seem,  however,  to  he  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical; 
the  first  being  the  metluxi  of  i>ro<lucing  large  pictures, 
ami  the  see-tmd,  of  producing  designs  in  miniature.  In 
the  first  kind,  the  color  that  was  intended  for  the  ground 
of  the  picture,  after  having  been  mixed  with  wax  as  a 
vehicle,  was  smeared  over  the  surface  of  the  w’all  or 
panel  on  which  the  painting  was  to  be  made, and  care¬ 
fully  flattened.  The  design,  whether  it  was  a  figure  or 
an  arabesque  border  or  scroll-work,  was  traced  on  this 
ground  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  the  ground 
carefully  removed,  leaving  the  figure  in  a  sort  of  shallow 
intaglTo.  Tlie  wall  beneath  was  allowed  to  show  through, 
or  the  hollow  was  filled  with  wax  coloring-matter  of 
another  tint;  after  which  the  whole  wa.s  blended  to¬ 
gether  with  a  hot  iron, — a  process  whii  h  removed  all 
traces  of  the  junction  of  the  different  colors,  and  im¬ 
parted  a  brilliant  gloss  to  the  tints  that  were  used.  The 
second  method,  in  which  the  work  was  executed  on 
ivory,  must  have  been  similarly  done,  and  the  wax-color 
which  had  been  spread  over  the  ivory  removed  by  the 
graving-tool,  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  ivory  to  furni.**!! 
the  design  ;  or  the  design  was  cut  out  on  the  ivory  in 
inbiglio,  and  the  hollows  thus  obtained  were  filled  with 
colored  wax.  In  the  third  kind,  iu  which  the  colors 
were  laid  on  with  a  brush,  the  coloring-matter  was 
mixed  with  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  some  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  The  colors  were  laid  on  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  brush  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow 
was  obtained  which  it  was  impossible  to  produce  in  the 
other  methods  atiovo  described.  When  the  picture  was 
completed,  the  tints  were  blended  together  with  a  heated 
iron  as  before.  About  1750,  the  lost  art  was  recovered, 
and  the  practice  of  it  revived,  by  M.  Bachelier  and 
Count  Cayliis  in  France.  Both  produced  pictures  in 
this  style,  and  an  account  of  the  method  used  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  was  warmly  taken  up  throughout  the  south 
of  Europe  for  some  years,  when  it  again  fell  into  disuse. 
It  was  revived  again  at  Munich  in  the  reign  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  interiors  of  many  apartments 
in  his  palace,  and  various  public  buildings  erected  under 
his  auspices,  were  executedin  it.  Since  that  time,  many 
flue  works  in  this  brilliant  style  of  painting  have  been 
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produced ;  but  it  is  far  better  suited  for  decorative  work 
than  fur  piirtraits,  figures,  landscapes. 

K  tiles,  small  earlhenware  tiles  nseil  for  paving  the 
passages  in  the  nave  and  aisles  of  churches,  and  also  the 
chancel.  They  are  also  used  for  paving  entrance-halls 
and  the  vestibules  of  houses.  They  are  for  the  most 
liart  in  two  colors, red  and  yellow  being  most  commonly 
used,  ami  they  are  so  calle<i  becauso  they  have  a  light 
arabesque  pattern  figureil  on  them  on  a  dark  ground,  or 
vice  versd,  in  imitation  of  the  early  encaustic  painting 
of  the  ancients. 

Eiicavo',  v.  tt.  To  put  into  a  cave;  to  hide  in  a  cave  or 
recess. 

Eiiooliito,  (aj}g~8ant'y)  rt.  [Fr.,  from  enceindre,  to  en¬ 
circle.  |  {Fori.)  This  term  denotes  generally  the  whole 
area  of  a  fortified  place.  Properly,  however,  it  means  a 
cincture  or  girdle,  and  in  this  sense  the  E.  signifies  the 
principal  wall  or  rampart  encircling  the  place, compris¬ 
ing  the  curtain  and  bastions,  and  having  the  main  ditch 
immediately  outside  it. 

— a.  {Law.)  Being  with  child  ;  pregnant. 

Encol'n<liii4*  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired  against 
Jujiiter.  He  was  struck  with  Jupiter's  thunders,  and 
imprisoned  umler  Mount  yEtna.  Stmie  suppose  that  be 
is  the  same  as  Typhon.  According  to  ti  e  poets,  the 
flames  of  ..'Etna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  E. ;  and  as 
often  as  he  turned  liis  weary  side,  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily  felt  the  motion,  and  shook  to  its  very  foumiation. 

EiicopIliilar'tOH,  n.  [Gr.  ankephalns.  and  a^'tos,  bread.] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  C^cac^acefp,  composed  of 
elegant  palm-liko  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of 
S.  Africa  and  Australia.  From  the  stems  of  various 
species  a  kind  of  sago,  called  Caffre-hread,  is  obtained. 

Eiieo|vharg;iu«  n.  [Gr.  en.  in,  I.epholf,  the  head,  and 
alges,  pain.]  {Med.)  Deep-seated  headache;  cejilialalgy. 

DnngHsnn. 

Eiicepli'nlic.  a.  [Gr.  en,  in,  kephale,  head.]  Situated 
in  the  head. 

Encopll'alocelo,  n.  [Gr.  ankephalmt,  the  brain,  keU, 
a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  of  the  brain.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  disease:  one  occurs  in  young  infants,  beloro 
the  skull  is  completely  ossified;  the  otli<  r  presents  it¬ 
self  after  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  sknll  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disease,  accident,  or  the  operation  ol  the  trejian. 

Eiiooplialot'oniy*  n.  [Gr.  ankejihalos.  and  tomcy  a 
cutting.)  {Anal.)  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

Elichafo'*  r.  a.  [Fr.  echaujfer.]  To  enrage  ;  to  irri¬ 
tate;  to  chafe.  —  Fhaks. 

Eiioliaiii^  r.  a.  [Fr.  enchainfr — en  and  chain.]  To  put 
■within  a  chain;  to  fasten  with  a  chain;  to  bind  or  hold 
in  chains;  to  hold  in  bondage;  to  enslave;  to  enthral ; 
to  hold  fast;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 

Eiicliaiii'inent,  n.  Act  of  enchaining;  or  state  of 
being  eiicliained. 

Eiicliaiil\  V.  a.  [Fr.  enchanter  —  en.  A  chanter,  \o 
smg;  L.  canto,  frequent,  from  cann,  to  sing.  See  Chant.] 
To  act  upon  or  influence  by  songs  of  sorcery  or  fascina¬ 
tion  ;  to  practise  sorcery  or  witchcralt  on  anything; 
to  subdue  by  charms  or  spells  ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate  ; 
to  fascinate;  to  enrapture;  to  bewitch. 

Eiioliant'ecl^  a.  Affected  by  sorcery:  fascinated; 
Bubtlued  by  charms;  delighted  beyond  nieaMin*;  in¬ 
habited  or  possessed  by  elves,  witches,  or  other  imagi¬ 
nary  mischievous  spirits. 

Eiifimiit'er,  n.  \^['y.  enchnvtenr.]  One  who encliants; 
a  sorcerer  or  magician;  one  who  charms  or  delights. 

Eiioliant'in;£',  p.a.  Charming;  delighting;  ravishing. 

Eiioliantin^ly*  adv.  W  ith  the  power  of  enchant* 
inent;  in  a  manner  to  delight  or  charm. 

Enoliant'nioiit*  n.  [Fr.  enchantementP)  Act  of  en¬ 
chanting,  or  of  influencing  by  the  agency  of  certain 
8U|>p»*8ed  spirits;  the  use  of  magic  arts.spells.orchaims; 
incantation  ;  c«)njuration  ;  magic  ;  spell  ;  soicery :  witch¬ 
ery  ;  witchcraft;  irresistible  inflinncc;  overpowering 
influence  of  deliglit;  fascination. —  See  Magic. 

Eiicliaii'tress,  n.  A  sorceress;  a  woman  who  is  versed 
in  magical  arts,  spells,  charms.  &c. 

— A  woman  whoso  beauty  or  excellencies  give  irresistible 
influence. 

EiiollUMe%  v.a.  [Yx.enchdsser — en,and  a  frame ; 

Lat.  capsa,  a  repository,  a  chest,  a  box,  or  case ;  Gr.  kap- 
so.]  To  incase;  to  infix  or  inclose  in  another  body,  so 
as  to  be  held  fast  but  not  concealed ;  to  adorn  by  em- 
Ixtssed  work ;  to  enrich  or  beautify,  as  any  w'ork  in  metal, 
by  some  design  ;  to  adorn  by  being  fixed  on  the  surface ; 
to  mark  by  incision. 

EncliHM'iii$$',  n.  Same  as  Chasing,  7.  v. 

Eiiohas'f  en,  v.  a.  To  correct :  to  chastise  ;  to  chasten. 

Enelieer',  v.  a.  To  enliven  ;  to  cheer. 

Enchls'el,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

Eii'cliiMlns*  n.  [Gr.  egchos,  a  spar,  and  odnys.  a  tooth.] 
( Pal.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Mackerel  family,  found 
in  the  chalk  formation.— 

Eiiclio'ria*,  EncUor'ic  Cliaracters,  n.pl.  See 
Hieroqltphics. 

En'cinal,  or  Ensinal,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about 
1.400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nueces  and  Salado  rivers.- abt. 

100.  .  o,  * 

Enoinc'ture,  n.  [Lat.  en,  and  nne^wra,  a  girdle.]  A 
band  worn  round  the  body  ;  a  cincture.-— W7>r(/su>f>rfA. 

Eneir'ole,  u.  «•  [En  and  circle.]  To  enclose  or  sur¬ 
round  with  a  circle  or  ring,  or  with  anything  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  form;  to  encompass ;  to  enclose;  to  surround;  to 
environ  :  to  embrace. 

Eiicir'clet,  n.  A  small  circle ;  a  ring. 

Enck^,  Johann  Franz,  (enk'a.)  a  German  astronomer, 
director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  born  at 
Hamburg,  1791.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science,  and  resolved  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
called  after  his  name-  D.  1806. 
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Encki^^s  Comet,  n.  {Astrnn.)  A  comet  of  pcrioflic  re¬ 
currence,  to  which  the  attention  of  astronomers  was  first 
especially  directed  when  it  was  discovered  b.v  M.  Piuis 
at  Marseilles,  November  1818.  The  similarity  of  its 
elements  to  those  of  comets  which  had  been  observed  in 
1786,  1795,  ami  1806,  led  M.  Kncke  to  calculate  its  orbit, 
and  he  found  the  period  of  its  revolution  at  tliat  lime  to 
be  just  about  1,211  days.  The  comet  reappeared  in  1822, 
and  on  compariujr  its  elements,  and  the  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  with  those  of  the  comets  of  the  years  above  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  found  that  tliey  were  only  successive  ap¬ 
paritions  of  the  same  comet,  and  that  it  repulariy  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  perihelion  at  intervals  <>1  rather  more  than 
1,211  days.  It  was  also  foumi  that  its  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion  was  gradually  growing  shorter,  at  thetate  of  nearly 
three  hours  per  revolution,  which  caused  M.  Encke  to 
itmigine  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  very  slight  re¬ 
sisting  medium  spreading  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
8<dar  system.  It  was  named  after  M.  Encke,  inste.nd  of 
M.  Pons,  its  discoverer  in  1818,  on  account  of  the  success 
of  the  former  in  determining  its  orbit  and  period  ot  rev¬ 
olution,  and  predicting  its  reappearance  in  1826,  w’hich 
happened  at  the  time  he  had  named  for  it. 

Eiic1ah|>'.  V.  a.  [En,  and  c^x.<p.  q.  V.]  To  clasp; 

close;  to  embrace;  to  fasten  with  a  clasp. 

Enelit'ic,  or  K.nclit'icvl,  a.  [Gr.  ejig-klUikos—tn,  and 
c/i’no,  to  make,  to  beud.J  ((?ruin.)  Leaning;  inclining 
or  inclined;  noting  a  particle  or  word  so  closely  united 
to  another  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  ot  it ;  throwing  buck 
the  accent  upon  the  foregoing  syllable. 

Enclitic,  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  which  is  jc)ined  to  the 
end  of  another;  a  p.irticle  or  word  that  throws  the  uc 
cent  or  emphnsis  back  upon  the  former  syllable. 

—pi.  The  art  of  declining  and  conjugating  w’«.rds. 
Eiiclitlcnlly,  ado.  In  an  enclitic  maimer;  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  accent  back. 

Eiicloisler,  v.a.  [Fr.  enclottrer.]  To  cloister. 
Enclose,  v.a.  [En  and  c/os»».]  To  inclose. 

EncIos'UPC,  n.  Same  as  iNCi-OSURfi. 

Enclothe',  V- a.  To  clothe. 

Eiiclotid',  v.a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloud.  (R.) 
Eiicor^lin.  v.a.  [En,  and  cq^n,q.v.]  lo  put  in  acofRn 
Enco  miast,  n.  [Gr.  mg-kmniai-Ufy  from  f.ng-komiazo. 
to  praise,  to  laud  — 6n,  kom.o't,  a  jovial  festivity’,  a  festal 
ode.  See  Oomsdv.]  One  who  praises  another  ;  a  pane 
gyrist ;  one  who  utters  or  writes  encomiums  or  cominen 
dations.  . 

Eacoluias'f  ic,  or  Encomi\stic.\l,  a.  [Gr.  mgkommjtU 
cos.]  Containing  encomium  cu*  praise;  bestowing  praise 
praising;  commending;  laudatory. 

— n.  A  panegyric. 

EiiCOiniaH'ticolly,  a<fv.  In  an  encomiastic  manner. 
Enco'iiiiuni,  n;  pi.  Encomiums.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  eng-co- 
viion  See  Encimivst.]  A  laudatory  oration;  a  high 
commendation ;  panegyric ;  applause ;  eulogium ;  eulogy 
praise. 

Encom'pa«is.  v.  a.  [En,  and  compass,  q.  v.]  To  raoy 
or  go  round;  to  encircle;  to  bring  within  a  given  cir 
cnit  or  compass;  to  inedo-se;  to  surround;  to  euviron 
to  shut  in  and  confine;  to  hem  in. 
Encom'passinent,  n.  Surrounding;  a  going  round 
Encore,  {aijg'kdr,)n.  [Fr.;  It.  anevra,  a  copulative  purti 
cle  which  signifies  continu  ition  —  anchc.,  also,  too,  like 
wise,  yet,  and  ora,  now.]  Yet;  still ;  once  more ;  again 
word  used  bv  auditors  and  spectators  of  plays  and  othe: 
sports  when'they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  part 
—V.  a.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  part  of  an 
entertainment. 

Encoun'ter,  n.  [Fr.  f.ncnntre  —  and  contre\  Lat, 
contra,  against.]  A  running  or  going  aixainst ;  a  meet 
ing  front  to  front ;  a  meeting  in  opposition  or  in  contest 
a  conflict;  a  fight;  a  battle;  a  combat*  attack;  ns-sault 
onset;  a  meeting;  sadden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two 
or  more;  eager  and  warm  conversation. 

—v.a.  [Sp.encontrdr;  Vr.rmcmtre.r.]  To  ran  or  go  against 
to  meet  face  to  face;  to  meet  suddenly  or  unexpecteilly 
to  meet  in  opposition  or  in  contest;  to  ru.sh  against  in 
confli-  t;  to  engage  with  in  battle;  to  engage  with 
meet  and  oppose;  to  attack;  to  resist;  to  strive  against. 
—v.n.  To  meet  face  to  face;  to  meet  unexpectedly ;  to 
rush  together  in  combat;  to  fight;  to  conttict;  to  meet 
in  opposition  or  debate. 

Encoura^fC,  (f.n-knr'aj,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  encourag^r  —  en,  and 
courage.]  To  give  courage  to;  to  give  confidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  to;  to  increiiso  the  confidence  of;  to  inspire  with 
courage,  spirit,  or  strength  of  mind;  to  embolden;  to 
animate;  to  incite;  to  stimulate ;  to  cheer;  to  inspirit; 
to  support ;  to  countenance;  to  cherish;  to  strengthen ; 
to  foster. 

EHCOUr'asement,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  giving  courage 
or  confidence  of  success;  incitement  to  action  or  to 
practice;  incentive;  that  which  serves  to  incite,  sup¬ 
port,  promote,  or  advance.  —  Favor;  countenance;  re¬ 
wards;  profit. 

EneoHrasrer,  (en-k'ur'a.j-er,)  n.  One  who  encourages. 
Encoiir'a^iiig:,  p.  a.  Inspiring  with  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

_ a.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for  success. 

Eticour'a^in^fly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  courage 
or  hope  of  success. 

Encra'die,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

Enor^^aso,  i’.  a.  and  it.  See  Increase. 

Encrin^al,  Eiioriii'ic,  a.  Relating  to  incrinites. 
Enorin'ital,  a.  That  contains  theremaii.sof  incrinites. 
Encrinite.  {en^krioiU,)  n.  (Ivat.  mcrinus,  pi.  tnerini  ; 
Gr.  m,  and  krin<m,  a  lily.]  (Pa/,  and  Gc^g.)  Any  fossil 
crinoid  or  lily-like  echinoderm.  The  encrinites,  which 
form  a  most  important  class  of  fossils,  are  characterized 
by  their  long,  many-jointed  stalks,  surnnumted  by  flower- 
shaped  bodies,  which  were  furnished  with  numerous  fin¬ 
ger-like  rays,  capable  of  closing  and  expanding.  Their 


internal  calcareous  skeletons,  in  scattcreil  joints  and 
fragments,  are  so  alnindant  in  some  carlionilenms  lime¬ 
stones  ns  to  compose  tlie  greater  portion  of  tlie  mass; 
hence  tlie  term  rncnnal  or  encritnlul  hmntonf.  liie 
minuterjoinlsof  tlie  fingers  and  rays  are  usually  ternied 
or  wheel-stones,  and  the  limestones  in  which 
tliey  abound  entrochal  limesto^it.  The  stalk  ol  the  en- 
crinite  was  perforated  by  a  canal,  which  kept  the  wholcj 
in  vital  action;  and  tlio  separated  joints  liave  conse-i 
quenlly  some  resemblance  to  be-ads,  —  a  resemblance 
which  has  obtained  for  them  the  comnion  names  of 
‘•8t.  Cuthbeit's  beads,”  “  wheel-stoncs,*’  and  “pulley- 
stones.”  It  is 
usual  to  apply 
the  term  Encri- 
nites  to  the  gene¬ 
ra  having  round¬ 
ed  and  smooth 
stems;  those 
having  pentag¬ 
onal  and  orna¬ 
mented  stems  be¬ 
ing  termed  Pt;«- 
tacriniU’s;  those 
having  p  e  a  r- 
sbaped  recepta- 
c  1  e  8,  ApiocH- 
vitrs;  ami  those 
with  receptacles 
forming  more  or 
less  perfect  cups, 

Cya1hocrinUe.t.  Geologically, the  encrinites  range  from 
the  Silurian  npto  the  present  period.  They  occur  most 
abundantly  in  palseozcuc  and  me8(*zoic  strata,  rarely  in 
cainozoic,  and  are  now  only  represented  by  the  Comatula 
or  Feather-btar,  and  the  all  but  extinct  Pentacrinns  of 
the  West  Indies,  Like  the  corals,  their  function  seems 
10  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  secretion  of  lime 
from  the  ocean,  whole  strata  linn’stom*,  Silurian  and 
carl»onjferou8,  being  almobt  entirely  made  up  ot  their 
remains.  _  .  . 

Encriiiit'lc,  Enorinit'ioal,  a.  Relating  to  en¬ 
crinites. 

Eiicroaoll',  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  cncrochcr,  from  croc,  a  book.  | 
To  catch  and  draw  anything  away,  as  by  a  hook;  to 
seize  upon ;  to  make  invasion,  as  upon  rights  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  another;  to  ailvance  by  stealth;  to  make 
inroad;  to  pass  the  proper  bounds;  to  intrude;  to  in¬ 
fringe  ;  to  trench  upon ;  to  invade ;  —  followed  by  on  or 
upon. 

Eiicroaoti'er,  n.  One  who  encroaches. 

Eiicroaoli'i p.  a.  Temling  or  apt  to  encroach. 
Eiicroaoli'ins'ly^  adv.  lly  way  of  encroachment. 
Eiicroaotl'inoiit,  u.  [Fr.  encrochrment.]  Act  of  en¬ 
croaching;  unlawful  intrusion;  advance  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  or  jurisdiction  of  another  by  silent  means,  or 

rinrkt'-  inVfLsinn!  inntad:  tlr 


Fig.  939.  —  encrinites. 
a,  a,  portioDS  of  the  stem ;  h,  separate  joints. 


without  right;  inva.sion:  inroad;  tliat  which  is  taken 
bv  encroaching  on  another. 

Encrust',  V.  a.  [En  and  c/ix-tL]  To  cover  with  a  crust. 

Encnizilliacla,  (cn-f.rdos-zf^lrya'da,)  a  village  and 
harbor  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao  Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  abt 
50  m.  W.  of  Bio-l’ardo;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Eiiciilll'bcr,  r.  a.  [Fr.  encombre.r,  from  L.  Lat.  incom- 
brave,  to  entangle,  to  hinder,  to  obstruct.]  To  impede  or 
embarrass  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of;  to  jmjiedc 
the  motion  of  with  a  load,  burden,  or  anything  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  limbs,  so  as  to  render  motion  or  ojieration 
difficult  or  laborious;  to  load;  to  clog;  to  embarrass ; 
to  impede;  to  binder;  to  obstruct;  to  trouble;  to  jier- 
plex;  to  entangle;  to  load  with  debts  or  legal  claims. 

Encuiii'bcro<l, p.  a.  Loaded;  impeded  in  motion  or 
operation  by  a  burden  or  difficulties:  b>aded  wdtli  ib  bts 
n.  That  which  encumbers;  burden; 
load;  clog;  impediment;  biuderance;  legal  claims  or 
liabilities. 

Enciirtnin,  v.a.  [En  and  curtain.]  To  inclose  with 
curtains. 

Eiicvc'licftl^  a.  [Gr.  engkyklikns  —  en,  and  kyklos, 
circle.  See  Cyci.e.]  Circular;  sent  to  many  persons  or 
places;  intended  for  many,  or  for  a  whole  ordered  men, 
as  a  letter. 

Eiioy-clope'dia,  Enoyolopa*'dia,  C'yolopa^- 
dia,  n.  [Vc.  encycloptdie;  {jv.  cngkyklnpax'feia,  from 
kyklos,  a  circle,  and  paiV/eia,  instruction.]  Properly,  a 
w«trk  professing  to  give  information  in  the  whole  circle 
of  hum, an  knowledge.  The  two  terms  are  used  synony¬ 
mously;  but  the  former  is  regarded  a-s  the  more  correct, 
as  denoting  “i‘n  a  circle,”  wherea.s  the  latter  may  mean 
“of  a  circle.”  The  present  signification  of  E.  is  entirely 
modem.  With  the  ancients,  E.  was  aiiplied  to  the  whole 
circle  of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  liberal  education.  It  comprised  gr.im- 
mar,  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  gymnastics.  ^  a- 
rions  works  of  the  ancients  attempte<l  to  embrace  the 
entire  circle  of  knowledge;  hut  they  exhibit  no  plan, 
and  are  only  confused  accumulations  of  the  then  known 
arts  and  sciences.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  ancients  ever  applied  the  term  E.  to  any  work  of 
that  kind.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  this  sense  by  Alforabins,  a 
learned  Arab,  who  flonrisbed  in  the  10th  century, 
and  whose  work,  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  is  preserved  in  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Es- 
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century,  many  E.  have  been  published,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  uninteresting  for  the  general  reader. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  these  books 
has  been  rapidlv  increasing,  and  their  character  improv¬ 
ing.  As  knowledge  increases,  so  ninst  the  demand  for 
E.  also  increase.  As  the  sphere  of  knowledge  extends, 
the  less  able  is  man,  with  his  limited  powers  and  capa- 
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cities,  to  embrace  the  whole  circle:  he  mnst,  therefore, 
have  recourse  lo  helps,  —  to  hooks  in  wliicii  ho  can 
get  wliat  iiifornialion  he  wants  in  a  comprehensive  and 
easilv  acceasilile  form;  ami  to  tmiiish  tills  is  llie  object 
of  an  £.  See  Didekot.  p.  7ti7  ;  Alkmuekt,  p.  fit). 

V’  ’*'*  E'“-'yclopeiIia; 
emhraeiiig  the  wliole  circle  of  leai  ning. 

Enc-yclope'dieal,  ct.  [Fr.  m- 
ci/rlnpi'tlviii'-]  I’ertainiiig  to  an  encyclopedia. 
Elicyclol><>'«list,  n.  One  wliose  knowledge  encom¬ 
passes  tlie  wliole  range  of  sciences. — In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  one  who  compiles,  or  assists  in  compiling,  an  en- 
cvclopedia.  .  ,  ,  , ,  , 

Elicyst',  r.  a.  [Or.  m,  and  lystis.  the  hladder,  a  bag,  a 
poiicli,  from  kuo,  to  hold  ]  To  enclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 
EiiCVi'^t'c^cly  a.  Inclosed  in  a  bag,  bladder,  or  vesicle,  us 
jv  tumor.  .  •  * 

End,  71.  [A  S.  endf,  (vnde,  geendc.]  The  extreme  point 
of  a  line,  or  of  anything  that  has  more  length  than 
breadth;  eitlier  extremity  of  sncli  a  thing;  the  extrem¬ 
ity  or  last  jiart ;  close  or  conclusion ;  ultimate  or  final 
state  or  coixlition :  point  bc^onil  which  no  progression 
can  be  made;  termination;  extreme  limit;  utmost 
bound;  final  determination;  completion;  conclusion: 
close  of  life;  de.itli;  cessation;  period;  consequence; 
issue:  result;  conclusive  event ;  a  fragment  or  lirokcn 
piece;  tlie  ultimate  point  or  thingiit  wliich  one  aims  or 
directs  ids  views;  purpose  intended ;  sciqie:  aim:  drift. 

—  r.  a.  [Sax.  rrmlian.]  To  tiring  to  an  end  or  termination: 
tofiiiisli;  to  tormin.ate;  to  conclude;  to  close;  to  de¬ 
stroy ;  to  put  to  death.  , 

— r.  n.  To  come  to  an  end.  or  to  the  ultimate  point :  to  be 
fini.-hed;  to  terminate:  to  close;  to  conclude;  to  com¬ 
plete;  to  cease;  to  come  to  ii  close. 

Endam'as'*'.  r.a.  [i7»,  and  dnnmjc,  q.  v.j  Tolling 
loss  or  damage  upon  or  to;  to  tiarin  ;  to  injure;  to  jiie- 
jiidice.  - 

Eiirtan'eror.  v.a.  [^:«,  and  donper.  q.v]  To  put  or 
tiring  into  daneer  or  peril ;  to  put  iu  hazard  ;  to  expose 
to  loss  or  injury.  . 

EiKl.av'a.  a  river  of  S.  America,  joins  the  Orinoco  Kiver 
in  Venezuela. 

Eiitloar'.  r.a.  [£n,  and  rfiar,  q  v.]  To  make  dear  or 
precious  ;  to  make  more  beloved. 

ElKloai-'otll.y.  adr.  tVitli  endearment:  dearly. 
EiKlear'c-tJiioss,  n.  State  of  being  endeared ;  endear¬ 
ment. 

Eiiflear'iii;;.  p.  a.  Making  dear  or  more  beloved ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  make  dear  or  beloved. 

*  n.  'Mint  which  entleurs;  ground  of  af- 
fection  ;  tliat  which  excites  or  increases  affection  ;  the 
state  of  being  beloved  ;  tender  affi-rtion. 

Einleay'or,  n.  [Fr.  devoir,  proli.aldy  from  Lat.  dthere, 
to  owe.  to  lie  under  oldigiition.]  KfTort  put  fortli  in  tlie 
performance  of  duty;  an  exeition  of  |ihysicnl  strength, 
or  of  the  intellectnal  powers,  toward  llie  iittidnment  of 
an  oliject  or  llie  nccompli.-linient  of  a  purpose;  effort; 
attempt;  exertion;  essay;  aim;  oigect. 

_ ,1.  To  put  forth  or  use  efforts  in  tlie  performance  of 

duty  ;  to  exert  pliysical  strength  or  intellectnal  power 
fertile  accomjilishment  of  an  olijeet;  to  try:  to  attempt; 
to  strive:  lo  labor;  tosiniggle:  to  essay ;  to  aim. 

—V.  a.  To  strive  after ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay. 

“And  those  were  prais'd,  who  but  endeavour'd  well." — Pope. 

Eiitleav'oror.  n.  One  who  makes  an  effort  nr  attempt. 
Elitleayour  Straits,  (m-dev'or,)  a  channel  separat- 
iu"-  the  island  of  New  Guinea  from  tlie  N.M .  coast  of 
Auslralia  :  Lat.  lObLfi'  S.,  Lon.  142°  10'  E.— Also  a  river 
of  S.  Australia,  entering  the  Pacific  in  Lat.  15°  26' S., 
Lon.  121°  42'  E.  ,  ,  , 

Eiitlyoasr'inoiis.  a.  [Gr.  endrka,  and  gyne.  a  female.] 
(Bat.)  Having  eleven  pi.stils. 

Endec'ati'Oil,  n.  [Gr.  nideka.  eleven,  and  gnnia,  an 
angle.]  (  Grom.)  A  plane  figure  ol  eleven  sides  and  an¬ 
gles;  andeeagon, 

Eiitlyraph.yl'lons.  a.  \Gv.endrla,  and  phyUon.Xea.t] 

(  But.)  Having  a  leaf  composed  of  eleven  leafiets 
Eiitlois'tio.  o.  [From  Gr.  ondtiknymi^  to  point  out.] 
Pointing  out ;  exhitiiting;  showing. 

Einleix'is.  «•  [Med.)  Indications  afforded  by  a  disease 
itself  of  what  is  proper  to  he  done  for  its  removal. 

En  tloiiiytirp.  [Fr.]  (Lote.)  In  default. —  Used  in 
Lonisiana.  • 

Entlyin'ir.  Emlpni'loal.  Einlom'inl,  a.  (Mod.) 
Applied  to  di.<eases  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
or  lo  a  piirticnlar  district.  Tims  ague  is  an  endemic 
disease  in  low  marshy  countries:  the  goitre  in  the  Alps. 
Tliey  differ  from  epidemic  diseases,  which,  witliouf  ref¬ 
erence  to  locality  or  class,  attack  many  persons  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  jilace,  ami  are  contagious;  ns  in¬ 
fluenza,  scarlet  fever,  Ac. 

Eiidein'io.  n.  A  disease  of  an  endeniic  nature. 
Elidoiii'ically,  adv.  In  an  endemic  maimer. 
Eiitloniza'tion,  n.  The  ai  t  of  naturalizing,  (r.) 
En<l'or,  u.  One  whn  ends:  a  finisher. 

Eii'derby  EaiKE  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  (iiscovered  in  1831  by  Biscoe  ;  Lat.  64^  Siy  S.,  Lon. 
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EM^Ior'mic.  Ender'inallc  IHfettiod,  n.  (A/erf.) 
The  appliefttion  of  medicinal  agents  to  the  denuded 
dermis.  A  blister  is  first  usually  apidied:  when  the  cu¬ 
ticle  is  elevated,  an  opening  is  made  in  it  to  allow  the 
serum  to  e«cnpe,  an<l  the  medicine  Is  then  applied  to  the 
dermis,  either  with  or  without  removing  the  cuticle. 
Morphia,  strychnia,  and  various  other  agents  have  been 
thus  applied. 

Eii<lict',  7’.a.  ?ee  Indict. 

Einliot'fnent,  n.  See  Indictment. 

End'iii^*  n.  Termination;  conclusiOTV 

(Gram.)  The  terminating  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word. 


ENFE 


ENGA 


ENDO 


En'dion^  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on 
Lakw  Superior,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Superior  City. 

Ell  dite,  V.  a.  See  Indite. 

Endive,  n.  (Hot.)  See  CiCHORiim. 

End'less,  a.  Witlioiit  end;  having  no  end  or  conclu- 
Rion ;  eternal;  ever!a.'*ting;  interniinal'le ;  infinite;  un* 
liinitetl;  incessant;  perpetual;  uninterrupted;  contiu- 
u.il;  perp(*tiial)y  reourring;  seenungly  without  end. 
Elld'leSMl^’,  at/r.  Without  end  or  termination;  incoti- 
«antly;  perjietually  ;  continually, 

EntriPSSiiO-HH,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  endless. 
Eiid'loii^,  adv.  [A.  S.  ondlanij  :  l>u.  nuLang  ;  tier,  ent' 
lawj,]  Along:  in  aline;  with  the  end  forward. 
Eildocar'iliitnl,  n.  [Ctv.endnn,  within,  and  cardia, 
heart.]  {Anal.)  The  membrane  that  linea  tlio  interior 
of  tli«3  heart. 

Eii'doearp«  n.  [Fr.  endocarpe,  from  Gr.  endon,  within, 
ami  carpo.s, fruit 
The  inner  layer  of  the 
pericarp  of  a  fruit.  In 
certain  fruits,  as  in  the 
peach  (Fig.  9i0),  it  is 
remarkably  liard,  and 
is  tonneii  the  stone  or 
patanien.  In  the  al¬ 
mond  the  endocarp 
forms  a  thin  woody 
shell ;  in  the  apple  it 
is  the  core  containing 
fhe  seeds,  and  in  tlie 
orange  it  constitutes 
tlie  thin  membranous 
pfirtiti  ms  which  di¬ 
vide  the  pulp  into 
separate  portions. 

Eti  dochromt^.  n. 

[Gr.  e/icZoa,witlun,  and 
c/iro/ai,  color  j  {Hiysiol.)  The  colored  material  which 
fills  vegetable  cells,  exclusive  of  the  green,  which  is 
c’dorophyl  — iVhsfi>r. 

E II  -.1  fi'ar®  ’•<>  ^  'f-)  Increasing  by  internal  growth ; 

h  iviug  the  u  iture  of  endogen.s. 

End  i>4‘eiis,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  *>ndon,  within,  and  ginnmai,  to 
g,-ow.  See  G-iNERtTE.)  (  Bot.)  The  4th  class  of  plants  in 
tin  system  oj  Lindley,  and  so  called  because  their  stems 
grow  by  succesuve  adtlltions  to  the  inside;  tliat  is  to 
siy.  by  the  addition  of  woody  ve8-«els  towards  the  in- 
t  u-ior,  (see  Fig.  5-,)  si>  that  the  outer  part  is  the  olde.st 
and  hardest.  They  have  no  woody  rings  as  in  Exogens, 
ati  l  no  true  medullary  rays.  They  are  usually  known 
by  the  veins  of  their  leavo.s  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  without  br.ific.hing  or  dividing.  Gra-sses,  Lilies, 
till)  Asparagus,  and  similar  plants,  belong  to  this  cl  iss, 
which  in  warm  countries  contains  trees  of  largo  size, 
su’h  as  Falms  and  Screw  Pines.  This  class  includes  17 
alliances  enumerated  under  B.)r\NY,  q.v.  See  also  Age 
OP  Flints. 

E.iili>pli'yllf>iis.  or  Rndophyl'lous,  a.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and b*;if  j  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  young 
leaves  of  M  Jii  jcofyledons,  from  their  being  crossed  with 
a  slijath,  while  those  of  exogens  are  not  so  inclosed. 

E II  d  opl  3U'r<i,  n.  [Gr.  ea</)a,  within,  and  pleura,  ».  rih, 
tlie  si  le,  tho  membrane  that  Hues  the  chest.]  (Bot.)  The 
inteim  il  integument  of  luseed. 

Eii'ilor.  in  HUnois,  a  village  of  Wills  co. 

E  il ildrlii'za,  a. ;  Endoruiz.b.  [Gr.  endon,  within, 
and  riza,  root.]  (Bot.)  The  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  embryo  of  Monocotyledons,  in  whicli  the  radicle 
has  to  rupture  tho  integument  at  the  base  of  a  seed  prior 
to  entering  into  tho  earth,  appearing  as  if  it  came  from 
with.n  th^*  mother  roof. 

EiiiliirJii'z.il,  or  Endouhi'zous,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  or 
b  donxing  to  the  mode  of  germination  in  endogens. 
Eiiilorse',  V.  a.  See  Indorse. 

EiidORU^retnn.  n.  JGr.  endon,  within,  and  skeleton, 
a  dry  body.]  (Anal.)  See  SK.iLRTON. 
Eii(lo^iili>in'etcr,  n.  [Bug-  endosmose,  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.]  (P'n/sics.)  Aii  instrument  for  meiwuring  the 
force  of  the  eudosmo-nntc  action.  —  Brande. 
Enilosmi^iuet  ric,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  the  endosinusinic  action. 
Eii'flo^indHe,  or  Endosmo'sis.  n.  [Gr.  rnefon,  within, 
and  osens,  impulsion  ;  b'r.  endosino'<e.]  (Physiol.)  A  term 
originally  apiilied  by  Dutrochet  to  the  transfusion  of 
gaseous  bodies  or  li«]uid3  through  membranous  sub¬ 
stances  either  of  an  animal  «»r  vegetable  origin,  lie 
found  that  if  two  fluids  of  unetpial  flensity  are  separated 
by  a  membrane,  the  denser  fluid  will  attract  or  draw  to 
it  the  le.ss  dense.  When  the  attraction  was  from  with¬ 
out  inwards,  he  called  it  endosmosc  ;  when  from  within 
outwards,  he  calle«i  it  exosmose  In  animals  ami  veg- 
etaldes  this  remarkable  action  of  fluids  performs  a  very 
important  part.  Upon  it  depend  many  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  iti  animals  and 
tho  circtilation  of  the  sap  in  vegetables.  The  substance 
contained  within  the  membranous  covers  of  the  cells  of 
plants  is  denser  than  the  fluids  without;  hence  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  endosmose  takes  place  by  which  the  plant  is  sup¬ 
plied  witl)  nourishment  from  the  soil.  The  bursting  of 
aome  see-ls  and  fruits  depends  upon  endosmose;  aud 
some  of  the  entozoa  appear  to  exist  by  its  action. 
EiitlosmiiH'iiiic,  Eiiclosiiiot/ic,  a.  Relating  to 
en  l')smo.se ;  osmotic. 

Eii'<l<>S|»<‘>*iM*  within,  and  sperma,  seed.] 

(Bot.)  The  albumen  of  seeds. 

Emlo^porui'ic,  a.  (Bot.)  Denoting  that  the  embryo 
has  endosperm. 

Eii'<lo<4tonie,  n.  [Gr. endon,  within,  and  .doma,  month.] 
(Bot.)  The  passage  through  the  inner  integument  of  a 
8ee<l  immediately  below  the  part  called  the  foramen. 
Endows  V.  a.  [En,  anfl  dtAver,  from  Lat.  dos,  dotis. 


a  marriage-portion,  dowry,  from  Gr.  dxdomi,  to  give.] 
To  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-portion  ;  to  settle 
n  dower  on ;  to  settle  on  ns  a  permanent  provision;  to 
furnish  with  a  piu  manent  fninl  of  property.  —  To  enrich 
or  turnish,  as  witli  any  gift,  quality,  or  taculty.  —  To  in¬ 
due  ;  to  invest. 

Eli4lowod^7>.  a.  Having  a  dower  settled  on  ;  furnished 
Niitii  a  {lortioii  of  estate;  supplied  with  a  perinaiieiit 
fnmi ;  indued. 

Eiiilow'or,  n.  One  who  enriches  with  a  dower. 

Eiiilnw'ineiit,  n.  Act  of  endowing,  or  of  settling  a 
dower  on  a  woman,  or  of  settling  a  fund  fur  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  a  profes.^or,  Ac.;  that  wliich 
is  bestowed  or  settled  on  ;  property,  fund,  or  revenue 
penuaneuliy  api>roprifvted  to  any  object;  any  quality 
witli  whicli  one  i-s  endowed;  giit  of  nature;  any  qual¬ 
ity  or  faculty  bestowed  by  the  Cn-alor. 

Eliiliir'able^  u.  That  can  be  endured;  that  can  be 
borne  or  sullered. 

Eiiiltii*'a)>leiiO!9S«  n.  State  of  being  endurable. 

Eiiiliir'ably ,  adv.  In  an  enduring  manner. 

Eiitliir'aiioo*  n.  State  of  enduring;  continuance; 
state  of  lasting  or  duration :  a  sutfering  or  bearing  up 
against  bardsliips;  sufferance;  patience;  resignation; 
fortitude. 

£iillliro\  r.  n.  [Fr  endurer  ;  L.  induro,  to  make  hard 
or  liarder  —  in.  and  duro.  from  durus,  bard.]  To  harden 
or  become  bard;  to  continue  in  the  same  state  without 
])eriHbing;  to  last;  to  continue;  to  remain;  to  abide; 
to  auffer  witliout  resistance  or  without  yielding ;  to  bear  ; 
to  submit. 

— r.  «.  To  support  wihout  breaking  or  yielding  to  force 
or  pressure;  to  sustain  ;  to  bear;  to  bear,  as  hardship  ; 
to  liear  with  patience;  to  bear  willmut  opposition  or 
sinking  under  the  prestnire ;  to  undergo;  to  support; 
to  suffer  ;  to  tolerate. 

Eiiillir'ing',  a.  Lasting  long;  permanent. 

— n.  .\ct  of  enduring;  a  sustaining. 

Eii<liir'iii$;'ne»s«  n.  Quality  of  enduring  or  lasting; 
lastingnes.s. 

Eiiil  wi!9e«  arfr.  On  the  end;  erectly;  in  an  upright 
position  ;  witli  the  eml  foremost. 

Eiidyhl'ioii.  (Myth.)  A  shepherd,  son  of  iEtblius  and 
Ualyce.  It  is  stated  that  lie  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep  as  much  as  be 
woubl;  whence  came  tlm  proverb  of  Eyidymionis  sovi- 
Hum  dormire — “  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  Endyinion.”  Diana, 
or  the  moon,  saw  him  unclothed  as  lie  slept  on  Mount 
Latino-'*,  and  became  enanioreil  of  his  great  beauty,  com¬ 
ing  down  from  heaven  every  night  to  visit  him.  Tliis 
fable  arises  from  Endymion's  kimwlodge  of  astronomy, 
and  particularly  his  observation  of  the  moon's  motion. 
The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained  that  Endymion  died 
on  Mount  Latinos,  while  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show 
his  tomb  at  Olympia,  in  Feloponnesns. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  planfs,  order  liyliacree.  E.  nvtans, 
the  common  Blue-bell,  flowers  blue,  rarely  wliite,  i.s  the 
ornament  of  woods  and  thickets  in  Western  Europe. 

Eiic'id.  See  i-ENKiD. 

Eii'oma.  n.  [Gr.,  an  injection.]  A  medicine  injected 
into  the  rectum;  a  clyster. 

Eii'eiliy,  n.  [Fr.  ennemi ;  L.  inimicus  —  in,  priv  ,  and 
amicus, &.  friend.  See  Amic.able.]  One  who  is  unfriendly  : 
one  who  is  hostile  to  another;  a  foo;  an  atlversary  ;  an 
opponent:  an  antagonist  ;  one  who  bates  or  dislikes;  a 
liostile  army  or  force;  the  great  adversary  of  mankind; 
tlie  devil. 

Eiierj^^ef'lc,  Eiierjfet'ical,  a.  [Fr.  ^nergique;  Gr. 
energe.tikos,  doing,  active.]  Having  or  manifesting  en¬ 
ergy;  working;  active;  operative;  operating  with  for*a‘, 
vigor,  and  effect ;  forcible ;  powerful ;  eflicacious  ;  potent : 
vigorous;  moving. 

Enorj^^et'ically,  acZw.  With  energy  and  effect:  with 
force  and  vigor. 

Eiier'g'ico.  [It.]  (Mus  )  With  energy  and  force. — With 
strung  articulation  and  accentuation,  and  a  marked 
powerful  delivery  of  the  single  notes,  witliout  losing  in 
distinctness  of  execution. 

Eii'orjfize.,  v.n.  To  act  with  energy  or  force;  to  op¬ 
erate  with  vigor;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect. 

— V.  a.  To  give  energy  or  strength  or  force  to;  to  give 
active  vigor  to. 

Eii'ergy,  n.  [Fr.  ^nergie ;  Gr.  energeia  —  en,  and  ergon, 
work,  q.  1'.]  Internal  or  inherent  power  to  operate  or 
net;  the  power  of  operating,  whether  exerted  or  not; 
power  exerted:  vigorous  op<Tati‘'n  ;  vigorous  power  in 
action  ;  effectual  operation  ;  strength  or  force  producing 
the  effect ;  force  ;  power ;  vigor  ;  spirit ;  life  ;  efficiency  ; 
efficacy;  potency;  strength  of  expression;  force  of  ut¬ 
terance. 

En'orvate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  eneri'O,  enervatus  —  e,  ex,  and 
n-  rvus,  a  nerve,  q.  v.]  To  lake  away  the  nerves  of ;  to 
deprive  of  nerve,  vigor,  strength,  or  force ;  to  unnerve  ; 
to  weaken;  to  enfeeble;  to  debilitate. 

Eii'ervateil^i?.  a.  Weakened ;  enfeebled  ;  deprived  of 
vigor  or  force. 

Eii'crvatiiie:,  p.  a.  Depriving  of  strength,  force,  or 
vigor;  weakening;  enbebling. 

Eiiorva'tioii,  u.  \Vt,  Enervation.']  Act  of  enervating 
or  weakening. — State  of  being  weakened. 

Ell  Fainille,  (ang-fa^mU' .)  [Fr.]  In  the  family-circle; 
domestically.  —  Swift. 

Eiifee'ble.  v.a.  [En  and  feeble.]  To  make  feeble ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  strength  ;  to  reduce  tbestrength  or  force  of;  to 
weaken  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enervate. 

Eiifoe'blemeilt*  n.  Tlie  act  of  weakening ;  enervation. 

Eiifee'bler,  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enfeebles  or 
w'eakens. 

Enfee'bling',  p.  a.  Weakening;  debilitating;  en- 
ervatinir. 
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diim,  a  fee,  or  feud, on  one;  same  as  feudare.  See  Fif.f.] 
(Law.)  To  make  a  gift  of  any  corporal  hereditament  to 
aiioilier.  See  Feoffment. 

Eiif'eofriiioiit,  u.  See  Feoffment. 

Elllielll.  (en'fedd,)  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Mitldlesex,  10  in.  N.K,  of  London;  p02y.  16,Ui)3,  Tho 
British  government  hius  an  urinory  here,  and  the  Enfield 
rtjie  was  the  arm  witli  which  the  inlantry  was,  until 
rei-enlly,  armed.  It  has  been  replaced  by  tlie  Snider  rifle. 

Eii'fiold,  in  CVmnfcH'cuf,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
llartiurd  co.,  on  the  Uonnecticut  River,  abniit  14  ni.  N. 
by  E  of  Hartford  ;  jmp.  of  township  about  t,500. 

Eiiiiotil.)  ill  Illinois,  a  post-oifice  of  Wliite  co. 

Eiiti^bt^  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Reiiobscot  co.,  on 
the  I’enubseot  River,  about  00  ni.  N.K.  of  Augusta; 
pop.  about  70o. 

Eiilielll,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-townsbip  of  Hamp- 
sliireco.,  about  00  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Boston  ;  ptgy.  abt.  1,4(10. 

Eiifiolil,  in  North  f’nrolina,  a  post-village  ol  Halifax  co., 
about  10  111.  S.  of  Weblon. 

Ellfiolll,  in  Nexo  Hampshire,  a  post-vilbige  and  towm- 
sliip  of  Grafton  co.,  about  69  in.  N.W.  of  Concord;  pop. 
about  *J.4(iO. 

Eiifielil,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tlumiiikiris  co.,  about  7  ni.  W  .  of  Ithaca  ;  jv  p.  abt.  3,500. 

Ellfiol<l«  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  William 
CO.,  about  36  m.  M.K.  of  Richmond. 

EiifioUl  Centro,  ill  N  Ilampshi7'e,ei  I’.O.  of  Grafton  co. 

Eiifiel<l  Centre,  in  Nrw  York,  a  post-village  of 
Tompkins  co.,  alxiut  160  in.  W  by  S.  ol  Albany. 

Eiifilaile',  n.  [Fr.  en,  and  fde,  a  row,  a  rank,  from/?,  a 
thn  ail,  Lnt.flum.]  (Mil.)  A  line  or  straight  passage,  or 
tlie  situation  of  a  place  which  may  be  seen  or  scoured 
with  sbi't  all  the  length  ol  tlie  line,  or  in  the  direction 
of  a  lino  ;  a  fire  of  wrtillery,  raking  the  whole  length  of 
a  lorlification  or  body  ol  troops. 

— v.a.  To  jiicrce,  scour,  (»r  rake  with  shot,  in  the  direc- 
tmn  of  a  line,  or  through  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 

Entila<i'ed,  7).  o.  (Md.)  I’ierced  (h- raked  in  aline. 

EnIttBed,  u.  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  sword,  when  repre- 
u  nh  d  in  a  charge  as  run  through  any  object. 

Enfleiirn^e,  (an{g)Jhir'a2he.)  [Fr.J  (J'nfumery.)  A 
I»i  o(  e^s  U  r  extracting  the  scents  from  flowers  by  absoi  p- 
tion.  W(Miden  frames  containing  glass  smeared  with  pure 
fat  are  filled  with  fltiwers,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
time,  varying  from  one  to  six  days.  The  grease  grailnally 
absoi bs  tlie  scent,  the  flowers  being  renewed  tioin  time 
to  lime  throughout  ibeii  period  of  blooming.  '1  be  scent 
is aflerw'ards  sejiaiated  Ironi  the  grease  by  boaking  ii  in 
strong  sjdrits  ol  wine.  Sometimes  wire  frames  covered 
with  cotton  clotlis  imbued  with  fine  olive-oil  are  used 
instead  of  glass.  In  this  manner  the  nmst  delicate 
odors  are  extracted  from  flowers,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

Enfold',  T.  a.  SeelNiOLD. 

Eiif'4»'liate,  v.a.  See  Infomate. 

Eiiforoo',  r.  a.  [E'«  and  force;  Fr.  enfm'cir,  to 
strengthen.]  To  giveforceorsfrengtli  to;  to strengihen ; 
to  invigorate;  to  confirm  ;  to  animate:  to  instigate;  to 
force  ;  to  impel  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  urge  with  energy  ;  to 
impress  on  the  mind  ;  to  compel ;  to  constrain ;  to  oblige; 
to  i>nt  in  force  or  in  execution. 

Enf'orco'able,  a.  That  may  be  enforced. 

Enforo'i^illy,  itdv.  By  violence;  compulsorily. 

Eiifdrce'nseiit,  n.  Act  of  enforcing;  lompnlsion; 
force  apjdied ;  tliat  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect ; 
sam  tlon;  urgent  evidence ;  that  which  urges,  compels, 
or  constrains ;  a  putting  in  execution,  as  law. 

Eiiforo'or,  n.  One  who  enforces. 

Eiiforc'ible.  a.  Capable  of  being  enforced. 

Eiifiirc'ive.  a.  Ser\ing  to  enforce. 

Eiiforc'ively,  adv.  Without  choice  ;  compulsorily. 

Eiifor'ost,  v.a.  [£n,  aud /(WY,«f,q.v.J  To  turn  into  or 
lay  under  forest. 

Eiifran'oliiKO,  v.  a.  [En,  and  fronchi.se.  q  v.]  To 
endow'  with  a  franchise;  to  set  free;  to  liberate  from 
bondage  or  slavery  ;  to  admit  to  tlie  privilegi  s  ol  a  free¬ 
man  or  citizen  ;  ti>  admit  to  freedom. 

Eiifran'cliisoil,^).  a.  Set  free:  released  from  bondage; 
admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

EiifraiiVliisomont,7i.  Act  of  enfranchising ;  release 
from  slavery  or  custody  ;  the  admission  of  persons  to  the 
freedom  of  a  corporation  or  state;  investiture  with  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens. 

Eiifrnii^ctiiscr,  n.  One  who  enfranchises  or  sets  at 
liberty. 

Eitjgndine,  (en-ga-deen',)  a  beautiful  valley  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  Orison  country,  exlemiing  along  both  sides 
of  tho  upper  part  of  the  Inn.  l.engtli,  45  m.,  with  an 
average  width  of  /’o;).  10,000.  This  valley  is  sub¬ 

divided  into  tho  Ober  and  Untcr  Engadine,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  6,760  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ens:as:e',  v.  a.  [Fr.  engager —  en.  and  goger,  from  gage, 
a  pledge.  See  Gage  ]  To  hind  by  pledge  or  contract ;  to 
pledge;  to  unite  and  liind  by  contract  or  promise;  to 
enlist;  to  bind;  to  attach;  to  undertake  to  do  (wdth 
recip.  pron.l ;  to  embark  in.  — To  gain;  to  win;  to 
allure:  to  attract;  to  occupy;  to  employ  assiduously. — 
To  attack  in  contest;  to  encounter. 

_ n.  To  promise  or  pledxe  one's  word  ;  to  bind  one’s 

self;  to  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  take  a  concern  in; 
to  undertake. 

_ To  encounter;  to  begin  to  fight;  to  attack  in  conflict. 

Eii{5“aBreii',p.  a.  Pledged;  promised;  enlisted;  gained 
and  attached  ;  attracted  and  fixed  ;  embarked  ;  earnestly 
eniploved ;  zealous. 

Eii^a^eil  Col  limns,  n./)?.  (Arch.)  Columns  at¬ 
tached  to  walls,  by  which  a  portion  of  them  is  concealed ; 
they  never  stand  out  less  than  one-half  from  the  wall. 

Eiig^a^^'eilly,  adv.  With  earnestness;  with  attach¬ 
ment. 
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Eilffajr'edncfis,  n.  State  of  being  engaged,  or  seri¬ 
ously  and  earnestly  occupied  ;  zeal ;  animation. 

Eiljraspe'iiieiit,  n.  [Fr,J  Act  of  engaging^  or  of  pawn¬ 
ing,  pledging,  or  making  liable  for  debt;  obligation  by 
agreement  or  contract;  compact;  contract;  promise; 
adherence  to  a  party  or  cause  ;  partiality;  employment 
of  one's  time  and  attention ;  avocation;  occupation; 
business, 

(Mil.)  The  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets;  battle;  fight; 
contest;  a  general  action. 

Eii^raff'er,  n.  One  who  engages. 

p.  a.  Winning;  attractive;  tending  to 
draw  the  attention  or  the  affections ;  pleasing. 

In  a  manner  to  win  the  affections. 

Eii^a^io.  or  VuONUT.vN,  island  of  the  Malay  Archlpel- 
ago,  lying  «»ff  the  S  W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  about  30  ni ,  and  is  lofty  and  well-wooded,  bat. 

21'  S.,  Lon.  1029  20'  E.  —  Another  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Papua. —  A  cape  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Pliilippines,  Lat.  18^40'  N., 
Lon.  122°  20'  E.  — Also,  the  most  E.  cape  of  Hayti,  Lat. 
18°  35'  N.,  Lon.  G8°  20'  W. 

Eii^ar'laiid,  v.  a.  To  encircle  with  a  garland ;  to  en- 
wreathe. 

Eiiirnr'ri^^on,  r.  a.  To  defend-or  protect  by  a  garri.son. 

Eii'^rellvllle,  iniV/’M)  lorA-,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie 
CO.,  abt.  40  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Eii'^en,  a  town  of  Laden,  22  m.  from  Constance,  whore 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French,  in  1800. 

Eii^Oii'dcr,  V.  a.  [Pr.  eng‘'ndrer  ;  Lat.  ingenero  --  en, 
and  gf.ntro,  to  beget,  from  geniii^^  birth,  descent,  oriiiin. 
See  Genus. J  To  implant;  to  generate;  to  procreate; 
to  beget;  to  breed  ;  to  cause  to  bring  forth;  to  create. 

—V.  n.  To  be  caused  or  produced. 

EiiSft***  ^®<^**<***«  engenders  or  begets. 

EngonSio-<lo-l?Iatto,  {en-2heji*go,)  (the  Genius  of 
tlie  Forest,)  a  village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  prov.  ot  Mi¬ 
nas  Geraes,  abt.  140  m.  N.W.  of  Kio  Janeiro;  j>oi>.about 
13.000. 

En^liiC'ii^  {(ing'e'd^)  a  town  of  Belgium,  15  m.  from 
Brus.sels ;  pop.  4,:78.  This  town  of  llainault  passed 
into  the  possession  of  tlio  Bnurbon  family  in  1485,  and 
was  sold  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1607,  to  Charles  de 
Ligne,  Count  of  Arenberg.  It  gave  title  to  a  branch  of 
the  Conde  division  of  the  Bourbon  house,  which  became 
extinct  with  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Btuirbon,  duke  of 
Eughien,  who  wjis  shot,  at  Vincennes,  by  order  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  March  21,  ISOb 

Eii'^iiie,  n.  [h'v.  engin,  tvoxn  Ln.t.  ingenium  —  en,  and 
gigno^  g>-nitum,^  to  beget,  to  pro'luce.  See  Ingenious  ] 
(Jfec/i.)  An  ingenious  c<mtrivance;  a  compound  ma- 
cliine,  or  artificial  instrument,  composed  of  different 
parts,  and  intended  to  produce  some  effect  by  the  help 
of  the  mechanical  powers.  —  A  military  machine,  asa 
battering-ram.  —  Any  instrument. — That  by  which  any 
effect  is  produced;  means.  —  Anything  used  to  effect  a 
purpose. —  An  agent  for  another. 

Eii^iiiccr'^  n.  [Fr.  lupc/iirwr.J  One  who  constructs 
or  manages  engines  or  artillery  ;  OJie  who  forms  plans 
of  work.s  for  offence  and  defence,  and  marks  out  the 
ground  for  fortiticatioiis ;  one  who  constructs  roads, 
canal.s,  bridges,  railways,  &c, 

En$;'iiieerini^,  {mgi-netr'ing,)  n.  Strictly,  the  art 
of  managing  engines;  but  now  applied  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  sense,  not  only  to  that  art,  but  to  all  manufac¬ 
turing  and  building  operations  In  which  engines  are 
u.sed.  It  is  divide^l  into  two  brandies,  Military  and 
Civil.  —  Military  a  science,  implies  a  knowledge 

of  the  construction  and  maintenauce  of  fortifications, 
and  all  buildings  neccBsary  in  military  posts ;  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  thorough  instruction  on  every  point  relative  to 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places.  'Fhe  science  also  em¬ 
braces  tlie  surveying  of  a  country  fur  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  war,  and  consequently  an  acipiaintance  with 
mathematics,  and  facility  in  drawing.  \Vhen,al  a  sb'ge, 
the  engineer  has  surveyed  a  [ilace,  he  reports  to  the 
commander  the  weakest  places,  and  those  in  which  ap¬ 
proaches  maybe  ma«le  with  most  success.  He  draws 
the  approaclies,  marks  out  the  trenches,  places  of  anus, 
batteries,  and  lodgments;  ami,  in  general,  directs  the 
workmen  in  tlicso  operations.  He  shouhl  possess  ajirac- 
ticalaiid  theoretical  knowledge  of  gunnery.  In  regard  to 
the  marine  branch  of  military  engineering,  it  reijuireH,  of 
course,  a  gtmeral  aciiuaintance  with  tlie  construction  of 
vessels,  jetties,  moles,  and  otlier  buildings  of  t  hat  descrip¬ 
tion.  —  Civil  E.^  as  its  name  imports,  doe.s  not  include  the 
branches  tibove  named,  whicli  specially  belong  to  the 
art  of  war;  hut  rather  relates  to  the  construction  of 
roads  ami  great  highway.^,  aquciiucts  and  canals,  with 
all  the  necessary  uccumpanimeuts,  such  as  locks,  lock- 
gates,  culverts,  and  bridges.  All  such  structures  as 
breakwaters  and  light-houses,  which  are  buildings  re¬ 
quiring  great  stronglh  and  soli'lity  in  the  construction 
of  their  masonry  and  bmndatioiis,  and  the  formation 
of  luige  jnasses  of  earth,  thrown  up  as  embankments, 
to  protect  countries  that  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
from  inundation,  or  low  meadow-lands  from  being 
flo‘»ded  by  rivers  that  are  subject  to  sudden  and  rapid 
increjise  from  heavy  rains,  come  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  engineer,  lie  also  c<.)n8truct8  docks  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  shipping,  quays,  reservoirs,  and  water-courses 
for  supplying  towns  with  water  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  he  accomplishes  the  drainage  of  marsh  lands  and 
fenny  districts,  and  irrigates  dry  soil  requiring  moisture 
to  remler  it  productive,  by  various  artificial  means. 
Railroads,  with  their  deep  cuttings,  immense  embank¬ 
ments,  lofty  viaducts,  dark  tunnels,  ami  roadways  some¬ 
times  carried  for  miles  on  arches  of  brickwork,  —  their 
iron  girder,  and  <uher  briilges,  of  enormous  strength, 
and  bi-idges  of  all  kinds  that  span  our  rivers,  whether 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron, — are  all  the  work  of  the  civil  en¬ 


gineer.  The  formation  of  artificial  harbors  by  throwing 
tuit  piers  and  jetties;  and  tlie  ch'aragc  ot  natural  har¬ 
bors  from  all  obstructions,  sm  b  as  sunken  rocks  and 
sandbanks;  and  the  construction  of  the  great  sewers 
and  drains  that  run  in  every  direction  under  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  all  come  under  hi.s  care :  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  he  lias  to  superintend  the  construction  ofi 
the  shafts  and  machinery  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  to  in¬ 
sure  safety  to  the  miners  in  their  ascent  and  descent, 
and  to  secure  proper  and  thorough  ventilation  in  all 
parts  of  the  mine.  Another  great  branch  ot  C.  E.  is 
the  manufacture  of  massive  machinery,  such  as  pumps, 
hydraulic  and  lever  presses,  looms,  an<l  steam-engines 
of  all  descriptions,  wlietlier  they  be  locomotives,  or  lor 
vessels,  or  for  setting  machinery  in  motiun.  lu  sliort, 
the  civil  engineer  seeks  to  adapt  the  meclianical  powers, 
ami  tlieir  appliances,  ami  bring  them  into  such  forms 
and  combinatituis  tliat  they  may  furnish  the  means  of 
saving  the  expenditure  anil  waste  of  animal  strength 
and  manual  labor,  and  thereby  cause  the  work  to  be 
done  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

It  is  only  witliin  the  last  three  centuries  that  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  .architect,  painter,  sculptor,  and  engineer, 
whftlier  civil  or  militarv,  have  become  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  callings.  Those  of  tne  civil  and  military  engineer 
liave  chiefly  been  elicited  and  established  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  uinl  cannon,  which  necessitated  the 
employment  of  jieculiar  skill,  and  close  study  in  jilan- 
ning  and  constructing  the  works  of  defence  that  snr- 
rouinl  any  place  of  importance;  and  the  requirements 
of  commerce,  wliicli  lias  long  since  dernandcil.  and  still 
deniamls,  catiabs,  roads,  railroads,  and  motive  power  be- 
yomi  the  constant  control  of  the  winds  and  waves  for 
th^^  roiiveyaiico  of  Inerchandi^e  by  lanrl  or  sea.  Al¬ 
though  we  may  consider  Archimedes  as  the  first  engi¬ 
neer  of  wliom  mention  is  made  in  history,  in  memorable 
connection  with  appliances  ot  the  lever  and  other  ine- 
chanic.'il  powers,  yet  the  early  nations  of  the  world,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Egyptians,  who  raised  and  fixed  in  their 
present  position  tlie  gigantic  blocks  that  form  the  pyra¬ 
mids.  and  reared  tlie  miglily  monoliths  known  as  I’om- 
pey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra’s  Needles,  must  have  been 
possessed  of  engineers  of  no  ordinary  mental  capacity. 
The  blocks  that  f«»rm  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  Tirgus  and 
Mycenae,  the  marble  columns  and  the  temples  of  the 
Greek.s,  the  sewerage  and  aqueducts  of  Rome,  the  under¬ 
ground  structures  for  the  drainage  of  the  A>8ynan  city 
of  Nimrod,  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  that  separated  Mount 
Atlas  from  the  mainland,  and  the  remains  of  those  found 
in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  the  East,  all  tell 
us  of  the  magnificent  schemes  tliiU  the  engineers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  designed  and  carried  out,  whoso  names  are  l(»8t 
for  us.  Among  the  engineers  who  flourished  before  the 
Christian  sera,  Archimedes,  who  so  skilfully  conducted 
the  defence  of  Syracuse,  is  the  earliest  on  record,  unless 
we  consider  Ilirum,  the  cleverTyrian  artificer,  who  aided 
Solomon  in  the  building  of  tlie  Temple,  as  an  engineer, 
as  he  doubtless  was.  The  writings  of  Vitruvius  pr(*ve 
him  to  have  been  employed  in  the  structure  of  military 
machines  and  works  of  defence,  as  well  as  an  architect. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  an«l  even  in  later  periods,  we  still 
fimi  the  professions  we  have  mentioned  abovecombined 
in  one  person;  for  the  eminent  Brunelleschi,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  the  sculptor  and  artist,  are  mentioned  as 
constructing  fortification-s  and  the  illustrious  painter 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  rendering  an  important  service  in 
the  capacity  of  engineer,  by  the  construction  of  the  first 
caiial-lock  that  was  ever  used  to  afford  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  waters  on  different  levels.  Among 
engineers  of  the  16th  century,  Albert  Durer,  tlie  painter 
and  engraver,  may  be  named,  who  wrote  to  some  extent 
on  the  science  of  fortification.  But  at  this  time  consid¬ 
erable  skill  in  C.  E.  had  already  been  attained,  both  in 
N.  Italy  and  Holland.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  profession  of  the  military  engineer  began  to  be 
brought  into  greater  jirominence,  and  to  be  considered 
as  n*quiring  special  qualifications  in  liirn  who  mijilit 
undertake  the  office,  and  Errard  de  Bas  le  Due,  Deville. 
Pagan,  Vauban,  Corniontaigne,  Coeliorn,  ami  Belidor 
may  be  considered  as  tlie  originators  ot  the  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  military  engiimering.  The  E.  works  of  the  U. 
States  are  exhibited  in  its  long  lines  of  railroads,  iis 
canals,  its  dry-docks,  fortific^itions,  light-houses,  break¬ 
waters,  bridges.  &c.  The  graiiuates  nl  the  military 
school  of  \V«st  Point  are  qualified  as  military  encineors, 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  profession.  The  title  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neer  (C.  E.)  is  legally  conferred  by  the  polytechnic 
school  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  upon  its  graduates. 
Eii$rine-iiian«  n. ;  p/.  Engine-mkn.  One  who  manages 
an  engine;  an  engineer. 

En'jfinery,  w.  The  art  of  managing  engines ;  engines 
generally;  artillery;  any  device  or  contrivance;  arti¬ 
fice. —  Worcester. 

“  The  beautiful  enginery  of  Rome.”  —  Shenstone. 

Engird',  v.u.  [F,n,  and  gird^  q.  v.]  To  gird  round;  to 
surround;  to  encircle;  to  comyiass. 

En^ii*<l><l,or  Engirt', 7>.a.  Surrounded;  encompassed. 
Eiiy:ir'dle,  r.  a.  To  surround  as  with  a  girdle;  to  en¬ 
close  ;  to  encircle. 

Enfifirt',  r.a.  Encompassed;  girt;  smart. 
Eii'sri^copc,,  n.  [Or.  tggys^  near,  and  scopea,  to  see.]  A 
reflecting  microscope. 

En^'land,  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  important 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land,  comprises  the  most  southerly,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  favored  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  S.  by  the  Engli.sh  Chan¬ 
nel,  E.  by  tlie  German  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Wales,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  extreme  length  | 
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N.  to  S.,  or  In  othor  words,  from  Berwick.on-Tweed  o» 
the  Scottish  Border,  to  the  Land's  End,  the  extreme 
point  of  Cornwall,  is  4'25  m.,  willi  a  breadth  varying 
between  6'2  and  280.  Cnast-line.  About  1,'200  m.,  witlioUv 
the  indentations  into  the  land  ;  with  tliem,  aid.  2,000. 
m.  A  r«u,  50,812  sq.  in..,  or  32,.m3U7  statute  acres.  £ 
is  divided  into  40  counties,  as  follows:  — 


Bedford, 
Berka. 
Buckingham 
(or  Bucks), 
Cambridge, 
Chester. 
Cornwai], 
Cumberland, 
Derby, 
Devon, 
Dorset, 
Durham, 


Essex.  Lincoln,  Salop, 

Gloucester,  Middle.’iex.  Somerset, 

Hants  lor  Monmouth,  Stafford, 

Southampton), Norfolk,  Suffolk, 

Hereford.  Northampton,  Surrey, 

Hertford  (or  Nortbumber-  Sussex. 

Herts),  land,  Warwick. 

Huntingdon,  Nottingham  (or  Westmoreland, 
Kent,  Notts),  Wilts. 

Lancaster,  Oxford,  Worcester, 

Leicester,  Rutland,  York. 


The  la.st-mentioned.  which  is  the  largest  county,  is  di 
Tided  into  the  N.E.,  N.W.,  and  S.W.  Ridings,  which 
are  subdivided  into  wapentakes.  The  other  counties 
lire  variously  subdivided  into  liundreds,  wards,  lathes, 
rapes,  titliings,  wapentakes,  Ac.  The  principal  arms 
of  the  sea  are,  viz.;  on  the  K.,  the  fpstiiary  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  the  Wa-Mi,  and  the  oestnary  of  the  Thames;  on  the 
S..  Sonthampton  Water;  and  on  the  W the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  aestuaries  of  the  Deo  and  the  Mersey,  More- 
rambo  Bay.  and  the  Solway  Frith,  dividing  the  N.W. 
limit  of  the  country  from  Scotland.  Cdpes.  The  chief 
promontoi'ioa  are  on  the  E.,  Haniborongh  Head,  Spurn 
Head,  the  Naze,  and  tlie  N.  Foreland;  on  the  S.,  Dun- 
genoss,  Boncliy  Hoad,  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  Start 
and  Lizard  Points;  on  the  W..  Hartland  Point  and  St. 
Boos  Mead.  M<wds.  Holy  Island.  Lundy,  Isle  of  Man, 
Slieppoy,  Walney,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ami  the  Scilly 

_ Qfn,  Dfstc.  E.  comltinos  within  itself  all  that  is 

most  desirable  in  scenery.witli  all  that  is  most  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  man.  Although  its  features  are 
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moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute  scale,  they  are 
marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange  which  con¬ 
stitutes  picturesque  beauty.  In  some  parts,  plains, 
clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  watered  by  copious 
streams,  and  pasturing  innumerable  cattle,  extend  as 
far  as  tlie  eye  can  reach;  in  otliers,  gently  rising  hills 
and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  corn,  waving  with  woods, 
and  intersperse<l  with  flowery  meadows,  offer  the  most 
delightful  lands-cupes  of  rural  opulence  and  beauty. 
Some  tracts,  again,  furni>li  prospects  of  the  more  ro¬ 
mantic  ami  impressive  kind:  lofty  mountains,  deep 
glens,  isolated  craggy  rocks,  narrow  ravines,  and  tum¬ 
bling  torrents:  nor  is  tliere  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to 
these,  scenes  in  which  every  variety  is  a  different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  black,  barren  moors,  and  wide, 
uninhabited  heaths,  and  almost  trackless  moors.  Rivers. 
The  most  considerable  riparian  waters  of  this  country 
are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Medway,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne, 
Tees,  Wear,  Merse}',  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent. 
Lakes.  The  principal  inland  sheets  of  water  are  the 
lakes  of  Windermere,  Ulleswater,  and  Derwentwater  in 
tlie  N.E.div.  of  the  country,  where  innumerable  smaller 
lakes  are  also  foumi, — tlie  whole  forming  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  chain  extending  from  Morecambe  Bay  to  the 
Scottish  border.  Mouniains.  Tlie  principal  ranges  are 
those  generally  distinguished  as  the  Northern,  the  Cam- 
bnan.and  the  I>eronta«.  The  first  consists  of  the  Pen¬ 
nine  range  and  the  Cumbrian  group,  the  former  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  to 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire.  In  this  range  is  Cross  Fell, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,00()  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  the  Peak,  in  North  Derbyshire, 
rising  to  a  height  of  1,H(X1.  The  Cambrian  group  lies 
to  the  W.  of  the  Pennine,  being  separated  fpm  it  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lnne.  In  it  are  Sea 
Fell,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  England,  being  3,166  feet 
high,  with  Ilelvellyn  and  Skiddaw,  botli  above  3,000 
feet.  The  Cambrian  range  comprises  all  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  article  on 
Wales.  The  Devonian  range  includes  the  bills  of  Corn- 
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England  and  Wales,  the  southern,  larger,  and  more  populous  division 
ol  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  is  on  a  scale  of  29  miles  to  an  inch.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  on  tlie  meridian  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is 
365  miles,  or  from  Berwick  to  Land’s  End  437  miles.  Breadth  from  east 
10  west:  North  Eoreland  to  Land’s  End,  335  miles;  Lowestoft  to  St. 
David’s  Head,  307  miles ;  and  from  Tynemouth  to  Solway  Firth,  67 
miles.  Its  contour  is  irregular,  and  presents  many  extensive  estuaries  and 
bay«,  and  extends  to  about  2,000  miles,  e.xclusive  of  the  islands,  which 
ire  not  numerous.  The  estimated  area  of  England  is  50,922  square  miles; 


of  AVales,  7,398  ;  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Isles,  354:  total, 
58,674  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  of  that  of  the  whole  Britisli  Isles.  It 
is  dividetl  into  52  counties,  of  wliich  12  are  in  Wales.  Populatio]i,  1861, 
Kngland,  18,954,444;  Wales,  1,111,780;  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  LsJes. 
14;’), 447;  total,  20,209,671.  Increase  since  1851  is  2,138,936.  Esti¬ 
mated  population  in  1870,  21,500,000.  The  density  of  population  varied 
from  7,817  per  squai'e  mde  in  Middlesex,  1,313  in  Lancashire,  348  in 
Yorkshire,  1,095  in  SuiTey,  to  80  in  Westmorland,  65  in  Radnor — the 
most  thinly  peopled  county.  Average  for  England  and  Wales,  344. 


TABLE  OF  COUNTIES  WITH  THEIR  AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


Area  In  sq.  m. 

Pop.  ' 

Area  in  sq 

lU.  Pop. 

Area  In  sq. 

in.  Pop. 

Area  In  sq. 

m.  Pop. 

Anglesey  (Wales), 

271 

54,609 

Derbyshire, 

1,028 

325,000 

Leicestershire, 

806 

268,000 

Rutlandshire, 

149 

21,861 

Bedfordshire, 

463 

148,791 

Devonshire, 

2,585 

684,678 

Lincolnshire, 

2,611 

453,470 

Shropshire,  or  Salop, 

1,343 

240,959 

Berkshire, 

752 

193,881 

Dorsetshire, 

1,006 

192.762 

Man,  Isle  of. 

280 

53,000 

Somersetshire, 

1,645 

463,261 

Brecknock  or  Brecon  (Wales),  754 

65,441) 

Durham, 

1,097 

549.360 

Merionethshire  (Wales), 

668 

38,963 

Staffordshire, 

1,184 

762,674 

Buckinghamshire,  or  Bucks 

738 

184.792 

Essex, 

1,533 

392,000 

Middlesex, 

282 

2,206,485 

Suffolk, 

1,515 

336,184 

Cambridgeshire, 

857 

199,743 

Flintshire  (Wales), 

244 

79,714 

Monmouthshire, 

496 

174,633 

Surrev, 

759 

852,700 

Cardiganshire  (Wales), 

675 

107,141 

Glamorganshire  fW'ales) 

792 

261,740 

Montgomeryshire  (Wales) 

839 

66,919 

Sussex, 

1,466 

369,746 

Carmarthenshire  (Wales), 

974 

111,796 

Gloucestershire, 

1,258 

534,347 

Norfolk, 

2,024 

434,798 

Warwickshire, 

897 

618,040 

Carnarvonshire  (Wales), 

544 

95,694 

Hampshire,  or  Hants, 

1,025 

448,416 

Northamptonshire, 

1,016 

227,704 

Westmoreland, 

762 

66,893 

Channel  Islands, 

74 

90,978 

Herefordshire, 

863 

127,663 

Northumberland, 

1,871 

343,025 

Wiltshire, 

1,367 

274,242 

Cheshire, 

1,052 

517,191 

Hertfordshire, 

630 

183,500 

Nottinghamshire, 

837 

293,867 

Worcestershire, 

723 

338,336 

Cornwall, 

1,330 

381,62(1 

Huntingdonshire, 

372 

70,000 

<  xfordshirc. 

756 

170,944 

Y^orkshire, 

5,836 

2,236,971 

Cumberland, 

1,523 

216,500 

Kent, 

1,557 

812,568 

Pembrokeshire  (Wales), 

710 

96,278 

Denbighshire  (W-alcs), 

633 

93,000 

Lancashire, 

1,766 

3,000,000 

Radnorshire  (Wales), 

390 

25,500 

Total 

58,674 

21,358,382 

OT  H 

E 

R  Dl 

STRICT8  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Berwick-on-Tweed.  Liberties 

East  Holland  District, 

Lincoln  G  c 

Holland  District, 

Lincoln  F  d 

North  Riding, 

York  E  b 

of.  Northumberland  D  a 

East  Riding, 

York  F  c 

Isle  of  Ely, 

Cambridge  G  d 

Victoria  County, 

Norfolk  G  d 

Cleveland  District, 

York  E  b 

Furness  District, 

Lanca-shire  C  b 

Kesteven  District, 

Lincoln  F  c 

Wales.  Principality, 

B  d 

Corve  Dale, 

Salop  D  d 

Gower, 

Glamorgan  B  e 

Lindsey  District, 

Lincoln  F  c 

West  Riding, 

York  E  c 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  ETC. 

The  figures  give  the  population  according  to  the  last  census,  and  the  abbreviations  indicate  whether  it  is  for  the  Parish,  Township,  Town,  Municipal  Borough, 

or  Parliamentary  Borough. 


Abbots  Bromley,  par..  1,533, 
Abbotsbury,  par.,  1,089, 
Aberaeron, 

Aberavon,  m.  bor. ,  2.916, 
Aberdare.  par.,  32,299, 
Aberdovey. 

Aberford, 

Aberffraw,  par.,  1.238.^ 
Abergavenny,  town,  4,621, 
Abergele,  pai.,  3,308. 
Aberporth. 

Aberystwith,  nor.,  5.641, 
Abingdon,  boi.,  5.680,^ 
Accrington,  town,  13,872, 
Ackworth,  par.,  1,813, 
Alcester,  par.,  2,128. 
Aldeburgh,  par.,  1,721, 
Aldershot,  par..  16,720, 
Alford,  town,  2,6.78, 
Alfreton.  town,  4,090, 
Allendale,  par., 

A  lion  by 


Stafford  E 
Dorset  D 
Cardigan  B 
Glamorgan  C 
Glamorgan  C 
Merioneth  P> 
York  E 
Anglesey  B 
Monmouth  C 
Denbigh  C 
Cardigan  B 
Cardigan  B 
Berks  E 
Lancashire  I) 
York  E 
VY.arwick  E 
Suffolk  H 
Hants  F 
Lincoln  G 
Derby  E 

Northuraberhand  D 
Cumberland  C 


Ainraoiith,  tp.,  4.52,  Northumberland  E  a 
Alnwick,  town,  5.670,  Northumberland  E 
Alresford,  New,  par.,  1,546.  Hants  E 
Alston,  tp.,  2,918,  Cumberland  D 

Alton,  town,  3,286,  f, 

Altringham,  town,  6,628,  Cheshire  D 
Amble.side,  tp.,  1,603_,  Westmorland  D 
Amersham,  par.,  3,5.50, 

Amesbury.  par.,  1,1_3S, 

Amlwch,  bor.,  3,207, 

Ampthill,  town.  2,011, 

Andover,  p.  bor., 

Appleby,  tp. ,  960, 

Arundel,  bor.,  2,498, 

Ash  borne,  town,  3,501,  . 

Ashburton,  p.  bor.,  3,062,  Devon  C 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  t.,  3,772,  Leicester  E 
Ashford,  town,  5,522,  Lent  G 

Ashton  in  Makerfield.tp.,  6,566,  Lanca.  D 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  m.  b.,  Lane.  P 

Atherstone,  town,  3,8.57.  S 

Attleborough,  par.,  2,221,  Norfolk  G 
Audlera,  tp. ,  1,510, 

Axbridge,  par.,  799, 

Axminster,  par.,  2.918. 


Bucks  F 
Wilts  E 
Anglesey  B 
Bedford  F 
Hants  E 
Westmorland  D 
Sussex  F 
Derby  E 


Cheshire  D 
Somerset  D 
Devon  C 


Axmmith,  par.,  662.  Devon  C  f 

Aylesbury,  p.  bor..  27,090,  Bucks  F  e 
Aylsham,  town,  2.^88.  Norfolk  H  d 

Baciip,  town,  10,935,  Lancashire  D  c 
Bakewell.  town,  2,704,  Derby  E  c 

Bala,  dist.,  Merioneth  C  d 

Baldoek,  par.,  1,974,  Hertford  F  e 

Bampton,  par.,  1 .971,  Devon  C  f 

Bampton,  tp. ,  86.5,  Oxford  E  e 

Banbury,  m.  bor.,  Oxford  E  d 

Bangor,  p.  bor.,  Carnarvon  B  c 

Barking,  town.  5,076,  E.ssex  G  e 

Barmouth,  disk, 

Barnard  Civstle,  town, 

Barnsley,  town,  20,017, 

Barnstaple,  bor.,  10,743, 

Barrow-iipon-Soar,  tp.,  1,800,  Leicester  E 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Lancashire  C 

Barton-upon-Humber,t.,  3,797,  Lincoln  F 


Merioneth  B 
Durham  E 
York  E 
Devon  B 


d 
b 
c 
e 
d 
b 
c 

Hants  E  e 
Somerset  D  e 
Sussex  G  f 
York  E  c 
Bucks  F  e 
Dorset  D  f 
Anglesey  B  e 
Suffolk  H  d 
York  E  b 
Bedford  F  d 


Basingstoke,  in.  bor., 

Bath,  city,  54,240, 

Battle,  par.,  3,293, 

Bawtry,  tp..  1,011, 

Beaconsfteld,  p,ar.,  1,662, 

Bcamin.ster,  par..  2.614, 

Beaumaris,  bor.,  2,558, 

Beccles,  m.  bor.. 

Bedale.  tp.,  1,157, 

Bedford,  bor., 

Belford,  tp.,  1 ,067.  Northumberland  E  a 
Bellingham,  tp.,  866,  Northumberland  D  a 
Belper,  town,  Derby  E  c 
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Brighoiise,  York  E  c 

Brighton,  p.  bor.,  Sussex  F  f 

Brighton.  New,  2,4C4,  Cheshire  C  c 

Bristol,  city,  174,390,  Gloucester  D  c 

Brixham,  town.  Devon  C  f 

Brixton,  par. ,  630.  1.  of  Wight  E  f 

Bromley,  par..  5.505,  Kent  G  e 

Bronisgrove.  town,  Worcester  D  d 
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Bruton,  par.,  2,232,  Somerset  D  e 

Buckingham,  m.  bor.,  3,849,  Bucks  F  d 

Builth,  p.ar.,  1,110,  Brecon  C  d 

Biintingford,  Hertford  F  e 

Biirford,  tp.,  1.435,  Oxford  E  e 

Biirgh-on-Sands,  tp.,  460,  Cumberland  C 

Burley,  tp..  2, 136,  York  E 
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Bonington,  par.,  1,690  Lincoln  F  d 

Donnington,Cas., par.,  2,445  Leicester  E  d 
Dorchester,  bor.,  Dorset  D  f 

Dorking,  town,  Surrey  F  e 

Douglas,  town,  12,511  I.  of  Man  B  b 
Dover,  bor.,  Kent  H  e 

Downham  Market,  town,  2,453  Norfolk  G  d 
Downton,  par.,  3,566  Wilts  E  e 

Drayton,  Market  Salop  D  d 

Driffield,  Great,  town,  4,244  York  F  b 

Droitwich,  m.  bor.,  3,124  Worcester  D  d 
Dronfield,  par.,  6,013  Derby  E  c 

Dudley,  p.  bor.,  Worcester  D  d 

Dulverton,  par.,  1,552  Somerset  G  e 

Dunsford,  par.,  921  Devon  0  f 

Dunstable,  town,  4,470  Bedford  F  e 

Diinster,  par.,  1,112  Somerset  C  e 

Durham,  city,  Durham  E  b 

Dursley,  town,  2,477  Gloucester  D  e 

Easingwold,  tp.,  2,147,  York  E  b 

Ea.st  Bourne,  town,  5,795  Sussex  G  f 

East  Dereham,  par.,  4,368  Norfolk  G  d 
East  Grinstead,  par.,  4,266  Sussex  F  e 
East  Harling,  par.,  1,109  Norfolk  G  d 
East  Retford,  m.  b.,  2,982  Nottingham  F  c 
Eocle.shall,  town,  1,491  Stafford  D  d 

Egton,  tp.,  1,115  York  F  b 

Elland,  town,  3,643  York  E  c 

Ellesmere,  town,  2,114  Salop  D  d 

Ely.  city,  7,428  Cambridge  G  d 

Enfield,  par.,  12,424  Middlesex  F  e 

Epping,  par.,  2,105  Essex  G  e 

Epsom,  town,  5,478  SuiTey  F  e 

Epworth,  par.,  2,097  Lincoln  F  c 

Eton,  town,  2,840  Bucks  F  e 

Evesham,  bor.,  Worcester  E  d 

Exeter,  par.  city,  45,000  Devon  G  f 

Exmouth,  town,  Devon  C  f 

Eye,  m.  bor.,  2,430  Suffolk  H  d 

Fairford,  par.,  1,654  Gloucester  E  e 

Fakeuham,  town,  2,182  Norfolk  G  d 

Falmouth,  m.  bor.  Cornwall  A  f 

Fareham,  town,  Hants  E  f 

Faringdon,  Great,  town,  2,943  Berks  E  e 
Farnham,  town,  3,926  Surrey  F  e 

Faversham,  m.  bor.,  Kent  G  e 

Fenny  Stratford,  tp.,  1,199  Bedford  F  e 
Filey,  tp.,  1,881  York  F  b 

Fishguard,  p.  bor.,  1,593  Pembroke  A  d 
Fleetwood,  town,  3,834  Lancashire  C  c 
Flint,  bor.,  3,428  Flint  C  c 

Flodden,  Northumberland  D  a 

Folkestone,  m.  bor.,  Kent  H  e 

Fordingbridge,  par.,  2,925  Hants  E  f 
Formby,  tp.,  1,780  Lancashire  C  c 

Foulsham,  par.,  1,022  Norfolk  H  d 

Fowey,  par.,  1,429  Cornwall  B  f 

Frandingham,  par.,  2,252  Suffolk  H  d 
Frodsham,  tp.,  1,869  Che.shire  D  c 

Frome,  p.  bor.,  Somerset  D  e 

G.ainford,  tp.,  735  Durham  E  b 

Gainsborough,  town,  Lincoln  F  c 

Garstang,  tj).,  714  Lancashire  D  c 

Gateshead,  bor.,  Durham  E  b 

Gerrans,  par.,  935  Cornwall  B  f 

Gillingham,  par..  3,036  Dorset  D  e 

Glanford  Brigg.  town,  3,138  Lincoln  F  c 
Glastonbury,  m.  bor.,  3,496  Somerset  D  e 
Glossop,  town.,  19,126  Derby  E  c 

Gloucester,  city,  Gloucester  D  e 

Gnosall,  par.,  2.400  Stafford  D  d 

Godaiming,  m.  bor.,  2,321  Surrey  F  e 
Goole,  town,  5,850  York  F  c 

Gorleston,  par.,  2,758  Suffolk  H  d 

Gosport,  town,  Hants  E  f 

Grampound,  tp.,  .573  Cornwall  B  f 

Grantham,  m.  bor.,  Lincoln  F  d 

Gravesend,  m.  bor.,  18,782  Kent  G  e 
Great  Berkhampstead,  p.,  3,585  Herts  F  e 
Great  Driffield,  town,  4,234  York  F  b 
Great  Faringdon,  jiar.,  3,400  Berks  E  e 
Great  Malvern,  town,  4,484  Worcester  D  d 
Great  Marlow,  p.  bor.,  6.496  Bucks  F  e 
Great  Torringtou,  par.,  3,298  Devon  B  f 
Great  Yarmouth,  bor.,  34.810  Norfolk  H  d 
Greenwich,  p.  bor.,  139,436  Kent  F  e 
Grimsby,  G.,  m.  bor.,  11,067  Lincoln  F  c 
Grinstead,  Ea.st,  par.,  4,266  Sussex  F 
Grosmont,  par.,  743  Monmouth  D 

Guildford,  bor.,  8,020  Surrey  F 

Guisborough,  town,  3,794  York  E 

Hadleigh,  town,  2,779  Suffolk  G 

Hailsham,  par.,  2,098  Sussex  G 

Hale.sowen,  town,  2,911  Worcester  D 
Hale.sworth,  town,  2,382  Suffolk  H 
Halifax,  bor.,  York  E 

Halstead,  town,  Es,sex  G 

Haltwhistle,  tp.,  1,749  Northumberld.  D 
Hambleton,  par.,  1,891  Hants  E 

Hampstead,  Moretou,  p.,  1,468  Devon  C 
Hanley,  m.  bor.,  31,953  Stafford  D 

Harhorough,  Market,  Leicester  F 

Harlech,  Merioneth  B 

Harleston,  Norfolk  H  d 

Harling,  East,  par.,  1,109  Norfolk  G  d 
Harlow,  jiar..  2.377  Essex  G  e 

Harrogate,  town,  York  E  c 

Harrold,  par.,  I,il9  Bedford  F  d 

Hartington,  p,ar.,  2,410  Derby  E  c 

Hartland,  par.,  1,916  Devon  B  f 

Hartlepool,  in.  bor.,  12.245  Durham  E  b 
Hartlepool,  West,  t.,  12,603  Durham  E  b 
Harwich,  bor.,  .5,070  Essex  H  e 

Haalemere,  par.,  952  Surrey  F  e 


Haslingden,  town,  6,929  Lancashire  D  j 

Ha.stings,  m.  bor.,  22,837  Su.ssex  G  i 

Hatfield,  par.,  3,871  Hertford  F  f 

Hatfield,  tp.,  1,813  York  F  c 

Hatherleigh,  par.,  1,645  Devon  B  f 

Havant,  par.,  2,470  Hants  F  f 

Haverfordwest,  bor.,  Pembroke  B  e 

Haverhill,  par.,  2,434  Suffolk  G  d 

Hawes,  tp.,  1,727  York  D  b 

Haworth,  tp.,  5,896  York  E  c 

Hay,  town,  1,318  Hereford  C  d 

Hebden  Bridge  York  D  c 

Helmsley,  tp.,  1,384  York  E  b 

Helston.  m.  bor.,  3,843  Cornwall  A  f 
Herael  Hempstead,  t.,  2,974  Hertford  F  e 
Henley-in-Arden,  tp.,  1,069  Wanvick  E  d 
Henley-on-Thames,  town,  3,419  Oxford  F  e 
Hereford,  city,  15,585  Hereford  D  d 

Herne  Bay,  Kent  H  e 

Hertford,  bor.,  Hertford  F  e 

Hexham,  t.,  Northumberland  D  b 

Heytesbury.  par..  1,103  Wilts  D  e 

Hey  wood,  town,  12.824  Lanca.shire  D  c 
Higham  Ferrers,  p.,  1,152  Northamp.  F  d 
Highworth.  p.ar.,  3.629  Wilts  E  e 

High  Wycombe,  par.,  8,373  Bucks  F  e 
Hinckley,  town,  Leicester  E  d 

Hindley,  town,  8,477  Lancashire  D  c 
Hingham,  p,ar.,  1,605  Norfolk  G  d 

Hitchin,  town,  Hertford  P  e 

Hoddesdon,  ham.,  1,898  Hertford  G  e 
Holbeach,  town,  2,083  Lincoln  G  d 

Holland,  New,  Lincoln  F  c 

Holme,  York  F  c 

Holmfirth,  town,  2,466  York  E  c 

Hol.sworthy,  par.,  1,724  Devon  B  f 

Holt,  p.  bor.,  1,008  Denbigh  D  c 

Holt,  par.,  1,635  Norfolk  H  d 

Holyhead,  p.  bor,  Anglesey  B  c 

Holy  Island,  par.,  935  Northumberld.  E  a 
Holywell,  p.  bor.,  Flint  C  c 

Honiton,  bor.,  3,301  Devon  C  f 

Horncastle,  town,  Lincoln  F  c 

Hornsea,  York  F  c 

Horsham,  p.  bor.,  6,747  Sussex  F  e 

Hounslow,  town,  5,760  Middlesex  F  e 
Howden,  town,  2,376  York  F  c 

Huddersfield,  p.  bor.,  34,877  York  E  c 
Hull,  bor.,  97,661;  estimated 
1868,  122,626  •  York  F 

Hungerford,  town,  2,031  Berks  E 

Ilunmanby,  tp.,  1,387  York  F 

Hunstanton,  par.,  490  Norfolk  G 

Huntingdon,  m.  b.,  8,716  Huntingdon  P 


Hursley.  par.,  1.540 
Hyde,  town, 

Hythe,  in.  bor.,  3,001 
Ilchester.  par.,  781 
Ilfracombe,  town,  3,034 
Ilkeston,  town,  3,3.30 
Hkley,  tp.,  1,043 
Ilininster,  town,  2,194 
Ilsley, 

Inglestone, 

Ingleton,  tp.,  1 ,247 
Ipswich,  bor.,  37,950 
Ireby,  par.,  465 
Ironbridge,  town,  3,095 
Ivybridge,  St.  John, 
Ixworth,  par.,  1,074 
Keighley,  town, 

Kendal,  bor., 
Kenilworth,  town,  3,013 
Keswick,  town,  2,610 
Kettering,  town, 
Kettlewell,  tp.,  485 
Keynsham,  par.,  2,190 


Hants  E 
Cheshire  D 
Kent  H 
Somerset  D 
Devon  B 
Derby  E 
York  E 
Somerset  D 
Berks  E 
Essex  G 

Y  ork  D 
Suffolk  H  d 

Cumberland  C  b 
Salop  D  d 
Devon  C  f 
Suffolk  G  d 
Y’ ork  E  c 
Westmorland  D  b 
Warwick  E  d 
Cumberland  C  b 
Northampton  F  d 

Y  ork  D  b 
Somerset  D 


Knaresborough,  ji.  bor.. 

Knighton,  p.  bor.,  1,655 
Knottingley, 

Knutsford,  town,  .3,575 
Lambourn,  par.,  2,529 
Lampeter,  p.  bor.,  989 
Lancaster,  m.  bor., 

Lanchester,  tji.,  876 
Langport, 

Laugharne,  par.,  1,868 
Launceston,  m.  bor.,  2,790 
Lavenham,  par.,  1,823 
Laxey, 

Leamington,  town,  17,958 
Lechlade,  par.,  1,328 
Ledbury,  town.  3,263 
Leeds,  bor. ,  297,1 65 ;  estimated 
1868,253,110  York  E 


York  E 
Radnor  C 
York  E 
Cheshire  D 
Berks  E 
Cardigan  B 
Lancashire  D 
Durham  E 
Somerset  D 
Carmarthen  B 
Cornwall  B 
Suffolk  G 


Leek,  town,  Stefford  D 

Leicester,  bor.,  Leicester  E 

Leigh,  town,  29,700  Lanca.shire  D 

Leighton  Buzzard,  t. ,  4,330  Bedford  F 


Leominster,  bor.. 

Lewes,  p.  bor., 

Leybum,  tp.,  886 
Lichfield,  city, 

Lifton,  par.,  1,441 
Lincoln,  city,  2ii,999 
Liskeard,  m.  bor. ,  4,689 
Litcham,  par.,  913 
Littlehampton,  town,  2,350 


Hereford  D 
Su.ssex  G  f 
York  E  b 
Stafford  E  d 
Devon  B  f 
Lincoln  P  c 
Cornwall  B  f 
Norfolk  G  d 
Sussex  F  f 


Littleport,  par.,.  3,728  Cambridge  G  d 
Liverpool,  bor.,  443,938  ;  esti¬ 
mated  1868,  Lancashire  D  c 

Liversedge,  tp.,  8,176  York  E  c 

Lizard,  Cornwall  A  g 

Llanberis,  par.,  1,364  Carnarvon  B  c 
Llandaff,  par.,  6,585  Glamorgan  C  e 

Llandilofawr,  par.,  Carmarthen  B  e 

Llandovery,  m.  bor.,  1,855  Carmarthen  C  d 
Llandudno,  p.ar.,  2,316  Carnai-von  C  c 
Llanelly,  p.  bor.,  Carmarthen  B  e 

Llanerchymedd,  par.,  67  Anglesey  B  c 
Llanfyllin,  p.  bor.,  1,068  Montgomery  C  d 
Llangadock,  par.,  2,789  Carmarthen  C  e 
Llangefni,  p.  bor.,  1,317  Anglesey  B  c 
Llangollen,  par.,  Denbigh  C  d 

Llanidloes,  bor.,  3,127  Montgomery  C  d 
Llanrhaidr-yn  Mochnant,  par., 

2,304  Denbigh  C  d 

Llanrhystyd,  par.,  1,533  Cardigan  B  d 
Llannvst,  tp.,  3,593  Denbigh  C  o 

Llantrisaint,  p.  bor.,  1,493  Glamorgan  C  e 
Lloughor,  p.  bor.,*876  Glamorgan  B  e 
Loddon,  par.,  1,153  Norfolk  H  d 

London,  cap.  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  2,803,921 ;  estimated  pop. 
1868,3,170,754  Middlesex  F  e 

Longframlin^on,tp., 447  Northumber.  E  a 


Long  Melford,  par.,  2,870 
Longnor,  tp.,  514 
Long  Preston,  tp.,  536 
Longridge, 

Long  Stratton,  par.,  743 
Long  Sutton,  par.,  6,124 
Longton,  tp.,  16,690 
Longtown,  town,  2,717 
Looe,  E  and  W,  tp.,  1,924 
Lostwithiel,  par.,  1,017 
Loughborough,  town, 
Loughor,  j).  bor.,  876 
Louth,  m.  bor.,  1,600 
Lowestoft,  town,  1,729 
Ludgershall,  par.,  595 
Ludlow,  m.  bor.,  6,000 
Luton,  town,  15,329 
Lutterworth,  town,  2,289 
Lyme-Regis,  m.  boi.,  2.318 
Lyuiington,  m.  bor.,  2,621 
Lynn,  or  King’s  L.,  b., 
Lytham,  town,  2,556 
Macclesfield,  bor.,  36,101 


Suffolk  G 
Stafford  E 
York  D 
Lanca.sliire  D 
Norfolk  11 
Lincoln  G 
Stafford  D  d 
Cumberland  D  a 
Cornwall  B  f 
Cornwall  1!  f 
Leice.ster  E  d 
Glamorgan  B  c 
Lincoln  F  o 
Suffolk  H  d 
Wilts  E  e 
Salop  D  d 
Bedford  F  e 
Leicester  E  d 
Dorset  1)  1 
Hants  E  f 
Norfolk  G  d 
Lancashire  D 
Cheshire  D 


d 

c 

b 

0 

d 

d 


Kidderminster,  bor.,  15,399  Worcester  D  d 
Kidwelly,  par.,  1,652  Carmarthen  B  e 
Kilham,  par.,  1,252  Y'ork  F  b 

Kimbolton,  par.,  1,061  Huntingdon  F  d 
Kineton,  tp.,  1,977  Warwick  E  d 

Kimrsbridge,  par.,  1,585  Devon  C  f 

King’s  Caple,  par.,  320  Hereford  D  e 
Kingsclere,  par.,  2,774  Hants  E  e 

Kingskerswell,  par.,  903  Devon  C  f 

Kingston-on-Hull,  bor.,  Y'ork  F  c 

Kingston-on-Thanies,  m.  b.,  Sur.  F  e 
Kingswear,  par.,  274  Devon  C  f. 

Kington,  tp.,  284  Hereford  C  d 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  tp.,  1,727  Westmor.  D  b 
Kirkby  Moorside,  tp.,  1,851  Y’ork  F  b 
Kirkby  Stephen,  tp.,  1,715  Westmor.  D  b 
Kirkham,  town,  3,380  Lancashire  D 
Kirkoswald,  tp.,  672  Cumberhand  D 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  par.,  2,058  Lincoln  F 


c 
c 

Machynlleth,  p.  b.,  1,645  Montgomery  C  d 
Madeley,  par. ,  9,469  Salop  D  d 

Maentwrog,  par.,  883  Merioneth  C  d 
Maidenhead,  m.  bor.,  3,895  Berks  F  e 
Maiden  Newton,  par.,  844  Dorset  D  f 
Maidstone,  m.  bor.,  Kent  G  e 

Maldon,  m.  bor.,  4,785  Essex  G  e 

Malmsbury,  p.  bor.,  6,881  W'ilts  D  e 

Malpas,  tp.,  1,037  *  Cheshire  D  o 

Malton,  1).  bor,,  Y'ork  F  b 

Malvern,  Great,  town,  YVorcester  D  d 
Manchester,  city,  357,979  ;  esti¬ 
mated  1868,  366,83,5  Lancashire  D  o 
Manningtree,  par.,  881  Essex  H  e 

Mansfield,  town,  Nottingham  E  c 

Marazion,  Cornwall  A  f 

March,  town,  3,600  Cambridge  G  d 

Margate,  m.  bor.,  Kent  H  e 

Market  Bosworth,  tp.,  997  Leicester  E  d 
Market  Deeping,  par.,  1,337  Lincoln  F  d 
Market  Drayton,  town,  .3,661  Salop  D  d 
Market  Harborough,  t.,  2,3u2  Leice.ster  E  d 
Market  Rasen,  town,  2,468  Lincoln  F  c 
Market  W'eighton,  town,  2,178  York  F  e 
Marlborough,  m.  bor.,  3,684  Wilts  E  e 


Bucks  F  e 
Gloucester  D  e 
Somerset  D  f 
Cumberland  C  b 
York  E  b 
Derby  E  c 
Leicester  F  d 
Derby  E 


I.  of  Man  1!  b  i 
W’arwick  E  d  | 
Gloucester  E  e  ‘ 
Hereford  D  6 


Marlow,  Great,  p.  bor., 

Marshfield,  par.,  1,742 
Martock, 

M.aryport,  town, 

Masham,  tp.,  1,079 
Matlock,  par.,  4,252 
Medboume,  tp. ,  580 
Melbourne,  town,  2,j94 
Melcombe  Regis,  piar.,  6.498 
Melford,  Long,  par.,  2.870 
Melksham,  town,  2.4.52 
Meltham,  tp..  4.046 

Melton  Mowbray,  town,  4,047  Leicester  F 
Mendle.sham,  jiar.,  1,316  Suffolk  H 

Mere,  par.,  2,929  Wilts  D 

Merthyr  Tydvil.p.b.,  83,875  Glamorgan  0 
Mexborough,  tp.,  2,462  Y'ork  E 

Micheldean.  Gloucester  D 

Middlesborough,  m.  bor.,  Y'ork  E 

Middleton,  town.  Lancashire  D 

Middleton -in  Teesdale,  tp.,  2,266  Y'ork  D 
Middlewich,  lown,  3.146  Cheshire  D  c 
Mid  hurst,  p.  bor..  6,495  Sus.sex  F  f 

Mildenhall.  par.,  4,046  Suffolk  G  d 

Milford,  p.  bor.,  3,U07  Pembroke  A  e 


Doinet  D  f 
Suffolk  G  d 
Wilts  D  e 
Y'ork  E  c 
d 
d 
e 
e 
c 
e 
b 
0 
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Milton,  town,  2,731  Kent  G 

Milverton,  par.,  1,875  Somerset  C 

Minchinhampton,  par.,  4,147  Glo’ster  D 
Mineliead,  par.,  1,.582  Somerset  C 

Mold,  p.  bor.,  3,735  Flint  C 

Molton.  South,  m.  bor.,  3,830  Devon  C 
Monkleigh,  par.,  627  Devon  B  f 

Monmouth,  m.  bor.,  5,783  Monmouth  D  e 
Montgoraei-y,  p.  bor.,  1,276  Montgom.  C  d 
Moreton  Hamp.stead,  p.,  1,468  Devon  C  f 

"a 
d 
d 
d 
b 
e 
c 


Morpeth,  m.  bor.,  4,206  North  umber.  E 
Mortimer,  Cleobury,  par.,  1,619  Salop  D 


Mount  Sorrel, 

JIuch  Wenlock,  par.,  2,494 
Maker,  tp.,  1,005 
Nailsworth, 

Nantwich,  town, 

Narberth,  p.  bor.,  1,209 
Naseby,  par.,  811 
Naylaiid,  par.,  1.061 
Neath,  bor.,  6,810 
Nenthead, 

Neston,  par.,  4,049 
Nevin,  p.  bor.,  1,818 


Leicester  E 
Salop  D 
York  D 
Gloucester  D 
Cheshire  D 
Pembroke  B 
Northampton  F 
Suffolk  G 
Glamorgan  C 
Cumberland  D 
Cheshire  C 
Carnarvon  B 


New  Alresford,  par.,  1,546  Hants  L  c 
Newark-upon-Trcnt,  bor.,  11,515  Notts  F  c 
Newbiggin,  Northumberland  E  a 

New  Bolingbroke,  Lincoln  F  c 

Newborough,  par.,  918  Anglesey  B  c 
New  Brighton,  town,  2,404  Cheshire  C  c 
New  Buckingham,  par.,  656  Norfolk  II  d 
Newbury,  m.  bor,,  6,161  Berks  E  e 

Newcastle  Enilyn,  Cardigan  B  d 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, b.,  12,938  Staff.  D  c 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  bor.,  109,108; 


North  urn.  E  b 
Gloucester  D  e 
Sussex  G  f 
Lincoln  F  c 
Suffolk  G  d 
Gloucester  D  e 
I.  of  Wight  E  f 
Monmouth  D  e 
Pembroke  B  d 
Salop  D  d 

d 


Warwick  E 
Rutland  F 


Devon  B  f 


estimated  1868,  127,701 
Newent,  par.,  3,182 
Newhaven,  par.,  1,886 
New  Holland, 

Newmarket,  town,  4.069 
Newnham.  par.,  1.325 
Newport,  bor.,  7,934 
Newport,  bor.,  23,249 
Newport,  par.,  1,.575 
Newport,  town,  2.856 
Newport  Pagnell,  town,  3,676  Bucks  F 
New  Quay,  Cardigan  B 

New  Quay,  Cornwall  A  f 

New  Radnor,  p.  bor.,  2,262  Radnor  C  d 
New  Romney,  par.,  1,062  Kent  G  f 

New  Shoreham,  p.  bor.,  32,622  Sussex  F’  f 
Newton  Abbot,  town.  5,221  Devon  C  f 
Newtou-in-Makerfield,  t.,  5,909  Lane.  D  c 
Newtown,  p.  bor.,  5,416  Montgomery  C  d 
New  Walsinghani,  Norfolk  G  d 

Norbury,  tp.,  1,305  Cheshire  D  c 

Norham,  tp.,  919  Northumberland  D  a 
Northallerton,  p.  bor.,  4,755  York  E 
Northampton,  bor.,  32,813  Nnrthamp.  F 
Northleach,  tp. ,  962  Gloucester  E 

North  Wal.sham,  town,  2,896  Norfolk  II 
Northwich,  tp. ,  1,190  Cheshire  D 

Norwich,  city,  74,891  Norfolk  H 

Nottingham,  bor.,  74,693  Nottingham  E 

Nuneaton,  town,  4.645  - ” 

Oakham,  town.  2,948 
Okehampton,  par.,  1,929 
Oldbury,  town,  15,615 
Oldham,  p.  bor.,  94,344 
Ollerton,  tp.,  932 
Olney,  town,  2,2.78 
Orford.  par.,  948 
Ormskirk.  town,  6,426 

Orton,  par.,  1,615  _ 

Osborne  House,  marine  residence 
of  Her  Majesty  I.  of  Wight  E  f 

0.swestry.  m.  bor,,  5,414  S.alop  C  d 

Otley,  town,  4,458  York  E  c 

Otterl'urn,  Northumberland  D  a 

Otterton,  par.,  1,140  Devon  C  f 

Ottery-St.  Mary,  town,  2,429  Devon  C  f 
Oundle,  town,  2,450  Northampton  F  d 
Over,  tp.,  3,774  Che.shire  D  e. 

Overton,  p.  bor.,  1,397  Hants  E 

Owthom,  tp. ,  424 
Oxford,  city,  27. .560 
Oxwich,  p.ar.,  328 
Oystermouth,  par.,  2,460 

Padstow,  par.,  2,489  . . .  .. 

Pagnell.  Newport,  town,  3,676  Bucks  F 
Paignton,  town,  2.628  Devon  C 

Painswick,  par.,  3,229 
Pateley  Bridge, 

Pater,  or  Pembroke  Docks, 

Patrington,  par.,  1,724 
Peel,  town,  2,848 
Pembridge,  par.,  1,500 
Pembroke,  bor., 

Pembroke  Docks,  or  Pater, 

Pen-cader, 

Peni.stone,  tp.,  860 
Penkridge,  tp.,  2,510 
Penrith,  town, 

Penryn,  ra.  bor.,  3,547 
Penzance,  m.  bor., 

Pershore,  town,  2,905 


Worcester  E 
Lancashire  D 
Nottingham  F 
Bucks  F 
Suffolk  H 
Lancashire  D 
Westmorland  D 


York  G 
Oxford  E 
Glamorgan  B 
Glamorgan  B  _ 
Cornwall  B  f 
d 
C 

Gloucester  D 
York  E 
Pembroke  P> 
York  P 
I.  of  Man  B 
Hereford  D 
Pembroke  B 
Pembroke  B 
Carmarthen  B 
York  E 
Stafford  D 
Cumberland  D 
Cornwall  A 
Cornwall  A 
Worcester  D 


Peterborough,  city,  11  735  Noidhamp.  F 
Petersfield,  p.  bor.,  r. 

Petherton,  South,  t. .  2,031 
Petworth,  town,  2.326 
Pevensey,  par.,  385 
Pewsey.  par.,  2,027 
Pickerin;j,  town,  2,640 
Plymouth,  bor.,  62,599 


f 
e 
b 
c 
c 
b 
d 
e 
e 
d 
c 
d 
b 
f 
f 
d 
d 

Hants  F  e 
Somerset  D  f 
Sussex  F  e 
Sussex  G  f 
Wilts  E  e 
York  F  b 
Devon  B  f 


Pocklington,  town,  2,671  York 

Pontefract,  p.  bor.,  11.736  York 
Pontelaiid,  tp. ,  488  Northumberland 


F  c 
E  c 
E  a 
C  e 
E  f 


E  f 
E  f 
D  c 
C  c 
D  c 
D  d 
D  c 


Poutypool,  town,  4,661  Monmouth 
Poole,  bor.,  9,759  Dorset 

Port  Carli.sle  Cumberland  C  b 

Portreath,  Cornwall  A  f 

Portsea,  19,967  H.ants 

Port.smouth.  bor.,  94,799  Hants 

Potteries,  The,  Stafford 

Poulton,  tp.,  1,141  Lancashire 

Prescot,  town,  Lancashire 

Presteigne,  p.  bor,,  1,743  Radnor 
Preston,  bor, ,  82,985  Lancashire 

Preston,  Long,  tp.,  536  York  D  b 

Princes  Risborough,  par,,  2,392  Bucks  F  e 
Puddletown,  par.,  1.241  Dorset  D  f 

Pwllheli,  bor.,  2,818  Carnarvon  B  d 

Pyle,  par.,  1.192  Glamorgan  C  e 

Queenborough,  par. ,  973  Kent  G  e 

Quorndon.  tp.,  1,622  Leicester  E  d 

Radnor,  New,  p.  bor.,  2,262  Radnor  C  d 
Ram.sey,  town,  2,354  Huntingdon  F  d 
Ramsey,  town,  2,891  I.  of  Man  B  b 

Ramsgate,  town,  Kent  H  e 

Rasen,  Market,  par.,  2,563  Lincoln  F  c 
Ravengla.sa,  Cumberland  C  b 

Ravenstone,  par.,  392  Leice.ster  E  d 

Ravenstonedale,  par.,  1,264  Westmor.  D  b 
Rayleigh,  par.,  1,433  Es.sex  G  e 

Reading,  bor.,  25,045  Berks  F  e 

Redcar.  tp.,  1,330  York  E  b 

Redditch,  town,  5,571  Worcester 
Redruth,  town,  Cornwall 

Reepham.  par.,  346  Norfolk 

Reeth,  tp.,  1,299  York 

Reigate,  p.  bor.,  9,975  Surrey 

Retford,  blast,  m.  bor.  ,2,982  Notts 
Rhayader  Gwy,  p.  bor.,  1,030  Radnor 
Rhuddlan,  p.  bor.,  1,406  Flint 

Rhyl,  Flint 

Rhymney,  Glamorgan 

Richmond,  town,  Surrey 

Richmond,  p.  bor.,  5,134  York 

Riokmansworth,  par.,  Hertford 

Ringwood,  par.,  3,751  Ilants 

Ripley,  tp. ,  330  York 

Ripon,  city,  6,172  York 


Risborough,  Princes,  par.,  2,392  Bucks 
Risca,  par.,  2.744  Monmouth 

Rising,  Castle,  par.,  377  Norfolk 
Rochdale,  p.  bor.,  38,184  Lancashire 
Rochester,  city,  16,862  Kent 

Rochford.  par.,  1,696  Essex 

Rockingham,  par.,  211  Northampton 
Romford,  town,  4,361  Essex 

Romney,  New,  par.,  1.062  Kent 

Roinsey,  m.  bor.,  2,116  Hants 

Ross,  town,  3,715  Hereford 

Rossington.  p.ar..  400  York 

Rothbury,  tp. ,  798  Northumberland 
Rotherham,  town,  7,598  Y’ork 

Roth  well,  tp.,  2,263  Northampton 
Royston,  par.,  1.882  Cambridge 

Rufford,  ])ar.,  865  Lancashire 

Rugby,  town,  7,818  Warwick 

Rugeley,  town,  4,362  Stafford 

Rumney.  or  Rhymney,  Glamorgan 
Runcorn,  town,  10,434  Cheshire 

Ruthin,  bor.,  3,372  Denbigh 

Ryde,  town,  9,269  I.  of  Wight 

Rye,  m.  bor.,  3,738  Sussex 

Saffron  Walden,  m.  bor.,  Essex 

St.  Agnes,  par.,  Cornwall 

St.  Albans,  in.  bor.,  7,675  Hertford 

St.  Andrew,  par.,  1,049  Guernsey 

St.  Anne,  Alderney 

St,  A.saph,  p.  bor.,  2,063  Flint 

St.  Allbin.  Jersey 

St.  Austell,  town,  3,825  Cornwall 

St.  Bees,  tp.,  1,031  Cumberland 

St.  Brides,  p.ar.,  151  Pembroke 

St.  Clears,  par.,  1,129  Carmarthen 

St.  Davids,  par.,  2,199  Pembroke 

St.  Dogmels,  par.,  2.438  Pembroke 

St.  Donat's,  par.,  126  Glamorgan 

St.  Edmunds,  Bury,  Suffolk 

St.  German.s,  par.,  2,842  Cornwall 

St.  Helens,  town,  18,396  Lancashire 

St.  Helier,  town  &  par.,  Jersey 

St.  Ives,  m.  bor.,  7,U27  Cornwall 

St.  Ives,  town,  Huntingdon 

St.  John,  fiar.,  1,815  Jersey 

St.  John  Ivybridge,  Devon 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  Durham 

St.  Just,  Cornwall 

St.  Keverne,  par.,  1,892  Cornwall 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  par.,  1,693  Sussex 

St.  Martin,  par.,  3,558  Jersey 

St.  Mary,  jiar,,  1,040  Jersey 

St.  Mawes,  Cornwall 

St.  Neots,  town.  3,090  Huntingdon 

St.  Pierre,  t.  andp.,  16,388  Guernsey 
Salford,  bor.,  102,449;  estimated 
1868,  117,162  Lancashire 

Salisbury,  city,  12,278  Wilts 

Saltash,  Cornwall 

Saltburn,  Y'ork 

Saltfleet,  Lincoln 

Sand  bach,  town.  3,252  Cheshire 

Sandringham,  p.ar.,  56  Norfolk 

Sandwich,  m.  bor..  2,944  Kent 

Sii.xelby,  par.,  1,174  Lincoln 

Saxmundham,  par.,  1.222  Suffolk 


E  d 
A  f 
H  d 
E  b 
F  e 
F 
C 
C 
C 
C 
F 
E 
F 
E 
E 
E 
F 
C 
G 
D 
G 
G 
F 
G 


D 
E 
B 
F 
G 
D 
G 
H 
F 
H  d 


Scarborough,  bor.,  18,377 
Seaham  Harbour,  town, 
Sedbergh,  tp.,  2,346 
Sedgefield,  tp.,  1,808 
Selby,  town. 

Settle,  tp.,  1,586 
Seven  Oaks,  par.,  4,695 
Shaftesbury,  p.  bor.,  8,983 
Shalbourn,  par.,  1,012 
Shap,  par.,  991 
Sheerness,  town,  12,015 


York  F  b 
Durham  E  b 
York  D  b 


Durham  E 
York  E 
York  D 
Kent  G 
Doi-set  D 
Berks  E 
Westmorland  D  b 
Kent  G  e 


Sheffield,  bor.,  185,172;  estimated 
1868,239,752  York  E  c 

Shefford,  tp.,  1,015  Bedford  F  d 

Shelford,  par.,  1,006  Cambridge  G  d 

Shepton  Mallet,  town,  4,868  Somerset  D  e 
Sherborne,  town,  Dorset  D  f 

Sherburn,  tp.,  1,465  York  E  c 

Shields,  North,  tp.,  9,595  Northumber.  E  a 
Shields,  South,  bor.,  35,239  Durham  E  b 
Shiffnal,  town.  2,946  Salop  D  d 

Ship.ston-on-Stour,  p.,  1,760  Worcester  E  d 
Shipton,  tp.,  655  Oxford  E  e 

Shoreham,  New,  p.  bor.,  32,622  Su.ssex  F  f 
Shrewsbury,  bor.,  22,163  Salop  D  d 

Sidmouth,  town,  2,572  Devon  C  f 

Silloth,  port,  Cumberland  C  b 

Sittiiigbourne,  par. ,  4,301  Kent  G  e 


G  f 
E  f 
D  e 
E  c 
E  a 
E  c 


G  f 
G  d 


S  ? 

c 

A 
B 
A 
B 
C 
G 


B  f 
D  c 


D  g 
C  f 
D  b 
A  f 
A  f 
G  f 

^  « 

D  g 

A  f 
F  d 
I>  g 


Skipton,  town,  4,533 
Sleaford,  town,  3,745 
Snaith,  par.,  12,772 
Soham,  par.,  4,278 
Solihull, 

Somerset, 

Southam.  par.,  1,674 
Southampton,  bor.,  51,627 
South  Brent,  par.,  1,205 
South  Cave,  tp.,  894 
Southend, 

South  Molton,  m.  bor.,  3,830 
Southport,  town, 

Southwell,  town,  3,095 
Southwold,  m.  bor.,  2,032 
Sp.alding,  town, 

Spilsby.  liar.,  1,467 
Stafford,  bor., 

Staindrr[j,  tp.,  1,333 
Staines,  town,  2,584 
Stalbridge,  par.,  1,929 
Stalybridge,  in.  bor., 
Stamford,  bor.. 

Stanhope,  par.,  9,654 
Staveley,  town,  2,490 
Stevenage,  par.,  2,352 
Steyming,  par.,  1,620 
Stilton,  par.,  724 
Stockport,  bor., 

Stockton,  m.  bor.. 

Stoke,  Bishop,  par.,  1,390 
Stokesley, 


York  E 
Lincoln  F’ 
York  E 
Cambridge  G 
Warwick  E 
Somerset  D 
Warwick  E 
Hants  E 
Devon  C  f 
York  F  c 
E.ssex  G  e 
Devon  C  e 
Lancashire  D  c 
Nottingham  E  c 
Suffolk  H  d 
Lincoln  F  d 
Lincoln  G  c 
Stafford  D  d 
Durham  E  b 
Middlesex  F  e 
Dorset  D  f 
Cheshire  D  c 
Lincoln  F  d 
Durham  E  b 
Derby  E 
Hertford  F 
Sussex  F 
Huntingdon  F 
Cheshire  D 
Durham  E 


Hants  E  f 
York  E  b 


Stoke-on-Trent,  p.  b.,  101,207  Stafford  D  c 
Stone,  town,  4,509  Stafford  D  <1 

Stonehenge,  MBits  E  e 

Stortford,  Bishop,  p.,  5,390  Hertford  Q  e 
Stourbridge,  town,  Worcester  D  d 

Stourport,  Worcester  D  d 

Stow  Market,  town,  3,531  Suffolk  G  d 
Stow-on-the-Wold.  tp.,  1,374  Glo'ster  E  e 
Stratford-on-Avon,  m.  b.,  3,672  Warwk.  E  d 
Stratford,  Stony,  town,  2,005  Bucks  F  d 
Stratton,  par.,  1,755  Cornwall  B  f 

Stratton,  Long,  par.,  743  Norfolk  H  d 
Stretton,  Church,  par.,  1,695  Salop  D  d 
Strood,  par.,  4,057  Kent  G  e 

Stroud,  p.  bor.,  35,517  Gloucester  D  e 
Sturminster  Newton,  par.,  1,880  Dorset  D  f 
Sudbury,  m.  bor.,  6,879  Suffolk  G  d 

Sunderland,  p.  bor,  Durham  FI  b 

Sutton  Coldfield,  p.ar.,  4,662  Warwick  E  d 


Sutton,  Long,  par.,  9.58 
Swaffham,  town,  2,974 
Swanage,  par.,  2,004 
Swansea,  bor., 

Swindon,  town,  4,167 
Swineshead,  p.ar.,  1.903 
Tadcaster,  town.  2,327 
Talgarth,  par.,  l,-330  . 
Tamworth,  m.  bor.,  4,326 
Tarporley,  tp.,  1.212 
Tattershall,  tp. ,  547 
Taunton,  p.  bor., 
Tavistock,  p.  bor.,  8,857 
Tebay, 

Teignmouth,  town,  6,022 
Tenbury,  town,  1.171 
Tenby,  bor.,  2,982 
Tewkesbui-y,  bor., 

Thame,  town,  2,917 
Thaxted,  par.,  2,302 
Theale, 

The  Potteries, 

Thetford,  bor.,  4,208 
Thirsk,  p.  bor.,  5,350 
Thorne,  town,  2,591 
Tickhill,  tp.,  1,915 
Tideswell,  tp. ,  2,057 
Tiiitagell  Ca.stle, 

Tiiitern  Abbey, 

Tiverton,  bor., 
Todmorden,  town,  11,797 
Top.sham,  town,  2,772 
Tormoham,  par.,  16,419 
Torquay,  town, 
Torrington,  m.  bor.,  3,298 


Lincoln  G  d 
Norfolk  G  d 
Dorset  E  f 
Glamorgan  C  e 
Wilts  E 
Lincoln  F 
York  E 
Brecon  C 
Stafford  E 
Cheshire  D 
Lincoln  F 
Somerset  C 
Devon  B  f 
Westmorland  D  b 
Devon  C  f 
Worcester  D  d 
Pembroke  B 
Gloucester  D 
Oxford  F' 
Essex  G 
Berks  E 
Stafford  D 
Norfolk  G  d 
York  E  b 
York  F' 
York  E 
Derby  E 
Cornw.all  B 
Monmouth  D 
Devon  C  f 
Lane  D  c 
Devon  C  f 
Devon  C  f 
Devon  C  f 
Devon  B  f 


Totness,  bor.,  4,001  Devon  0  f 

Tottenham,  par.,  13,240  Middlesex  F  e 
TowceniM-,  loivn.  2,417  Northampton  F  d 
Towyn,  par-.,  2,i>,'9  Merioneth  B  d 

Tregaron,  Cardigan  C  d 

Tregony,  par.,  699  Cornwall  B  f 

Tremadoc,  Carnarvon  B  d 

Tring,  town,  3,180  Hertford  F  e 

Trinity,  par.,  2,273  Jersey  D  g 

Trowbridge,  town,  Wilts  D  e 

Truro,  bor.,  Cornwall  A  f 

Tunbridge,  town,  5,919  Kent  G  a 

Tunbridge  Wells,  town,  13,807  Kent  G  e 
Tumstall,  tp.,  11,207  Staff'ord  D 

Tutbury,  jjar.,  1,982  '  Stafford  E 

Tynemouth,  bor.,  34,021  Northumber.  E 


Dckfield,  par.,  1,740 
Ulverstou,  town, 
Uppingham,  town,  2,176 


c 
d 
a 

Snssex  G  / 


Lancashire  C 
Rutland  F 


I 


Upton-on-Severn,  par.,  2,676  Worcester  D  a 


Monmouth  D  e 
Stafford  E  d 
Middlesex  F  e 
I.  of  Wight  E  f 
Cornwall  B  f 
Cornwall  B  f 
Lincoln  G  c 
York  E  0 
Berks  E  e 
Stafford  E  d 


f 


Usk,  p.  bor.,  1,545 
LTttoxeter,  town,  3,645 
Uxbridge,  town,  3,815 
Ventnor,  town,  3,298 
Vei-yan,  par.,  1,399 
Wadebridge, 

Wainfleet,  par.,  1,392 
Wakefield,  m.  bor., 

Wallingford,  p.  bor.,  7,794 

Walsall,  bor.,  _ 

Walsham,  North,  town,  2,896  Norfolk  H  d 
Mfalsingham,  New,  Norfolk  G  d 

Waltham  Abbey,  town,  2,873  Essex  G  e 
Mialtham,  Bi.shops,  par.,  2,267  Hants  E  f 
Mfantage,  town,  3,064  Berks  E  e 

M7are,  town,  5,002  Hertford  F  e 

Wareham,  p,  bor.,  6,694  Dorset  D  f 

Wark,  tp.,  546  Northumberland  D  a 

Warkworth,  tp.,  730  Northumberland  E  a 
M'armin.ster,  town,  3,675  Wilts  D  e 

Warrington,  p.  bor.,  Cheshire  D  c 

Miarwick,  bor.,  10,570  M'arwick  FI  d 

Watchet,  Somerset  C  e 

Watford,  town,  4,385  Hertford  F  e 

Watlington,  par.,  1,938  Oxford  E  e 

Watton,  par.,  1,365  Norfolk  G  d 

Wednesbury,  town,  15,298  Stafford  E  d 
M’ellingboroiigh,  t.,  6,067  Nortliamp.  F'  d 
M'ellington,  town,  5,576  Salop  D  d 

Wellington,  town,  3,689  Somerset  C  f 
M'ells,  city,  4,648  Somerset  D  e 

M'ells  next  the  Sea,  t.,  3,098  Norfolk  G  d 
Welshpool,  m.  bor.,  7,304  Montgomery  C  d 
Wem,  par.,  3,802  Salop  D  d 

Wendover,  par.,  1,932  Bucks  F  e 

M’enlock,  p.  bor.,  2,590  Salop  D  d 

Weobly,  par.,  849  Hereford  D  d 

West  Bromwich,  town,  17,024  Staft'ord  E  d 
M'^estbury,  p.  bor.,  6,495  Wilts  D  e 

West  Cowes,  town,  5,482  I.  of  MBght  E  f 
Westerham,  par.,  2,196  Kent  G  e 

Weston-super-Mare,  p.,  8,038  Somerset  D  e 
Wetherby,  tp.,  1,682  York  E  c 

M’eymouth,  bor.,  11,383  Dorset  D  f 

Wheatley,  ham.,  1,031  Oxford  E  e 

Whitby,  p.  bor.,  12,051  York  F  b 

Whitchurch,  par.,  1,962  Hants  E  e 

M’hitchurch,  town,  3,704  Salop  D  d 

Whitehaven,  p.  bor.,  18,842  Cumber.  C  b 
M'hitstable,  town,  4,183  Kent  H  e 

Mi'liittlesea,  town,  4,496 
M'ickwar,  par.,  949 
MBdnes,  town,  4,803 
Wigan,  bor.,  37,6.58 
Wigton,  town,  4,011 
M’ilton,  p.  bor.,  8,657 
Wimborne  Minster,  t.,  2,271 
V7incanton,  liar.,  2,450 
M'inchcomb,  par.,  2,937 
M'inchel.sea,  jiar.,  719 
M'iiiehester,  city,  14,776 
Windsor,  bor.,  9,520 
Winslow,  par.,  1,890 
Winster,  t]).,  971 
M’irksworth,  town,  2,592 
Wisbech,  m.  bor.,  9,276 
Witham,  par.,  3,455 
M’itne^,  town,  3,458 
Wiveliscoinbe,  par.,  2,735 
Wivenhoe,  par.,  1,843 
M'okinghain,  town,  2,404 

M'olsingham,  par.,  5,531  _  _ 

Wolverliitmpton,  m.  b.,  60,860  Stafford  D 
Woodbridge,  town,  4,513  Suffolk  H  d 
Woodstock,  p.  bor.,  7,827  Oxford  E  e 
M'ooler,  par.,  1,697  Northumberland  D  a 
Woolwich,  town,  41,695  Kent  G  e 

Wootton  Bas.sett,  par.,  2,191  Wilts  E 
M’orcester,  city,  31,227  Worcester  D 
Workington,  town,  6,467  Cumberland  C 
Worksop,  town,  7,112  Nottingham  E 
M’orthing,  town,  5,805  Sussex  F’ 

Wottoii-uuder-Edge,  t.,  2,734  Glo'ster  D 
M'raghy,  par.,  619  Lincoln  F 

Wrexham,  bor.,  7,562  Denbigh  C 

M’rithlington,  jiar.,  367  Somerset  D 
M'yeombe,  High,  p.  bor.,  8,373  Bucks  F 
Wye,  par.,  1,594  Kent  G 

Wymondham,  town,  2,152  Norfolk  H  d 
Yarm,  par.,  l,4ul  York  E  b 

Yarmouth,  par.,  726  I.  of  M^ight  E  f 
Yarmouth,  Great,  bor.,  34,810  Norfolk  H  d 
Yeovil,  m.  bor.,  7,957  Somerset  D  1 

York,  city,  45,385  York  L  c 


Cambridge  F 
Gloucester  D 
Lancashire  D 
Lancashire  D 
Cumberland  C 

Wilts  E  e 
Dorset  D  f 
Somerset  D  e 
Gloucester  D  e 
Sussex  G  f 
Hants  FI  e 
Berks  F  e 
Bucks  F  e 
Derby  E  c 
Derby  E  c 
Cambridge  G  d 
Essex  G  e 
Oxford  E  e 
Somerset  C  e 
Essex  G  e 
Berks  F  e 
Durham  E  b 
d 
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y.AP 


OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


RIVERS. 


Aeron,  21  m. 

Aire,  84  m. 

Abi,  28  m.  ^ 
Anin,  41)  m. 

Avon,  6  m. 

Avon,  Lower,  8i)  m. 
Avon,  Upper,  95  m 
Ulackwater,  12  ni. 
Hlytli,  27  in. 


Ciur.Ujpvn 

York 

Northumberland 
Sn.'isex 
Wilts  and  Hants 
Somerset  &  Wilts 
Leices.  k  Worces. 

Essex 

Northumberland 


Brandon,  or  Little  Ouse,  42  m.,  Norfolk 


Brede,  32  m. 

Bl  ue,  ST  m. 

Bure,  52  m. 

Calder,  20  m. 

Calder,  50  m. 

Cam,  or  Granta,  42  m. 
Camel,  30  m. 

Chelmer.  37  m. 
Chcrwcll,  52  m. 

Clwyd,  31  m. 

Colne,  39  m. 

Colne,  40  ni. 

Conway,  33  m. 

Coquet,  53  m. 

Cothi,  33  m. 

Culme,  28  m. 

Dane,  40  m. 

Dart,  38  m. 

Deben,  34  m. 

Dee,  100  m. 

Derwent,  36  m. 
Derwent,  63  m. 
Derwent,  31  ui. 


Sussex 
Somerset 
Norfolk 
Lauca-shire 
York 
Cambridge 
Cornwall 
Essex 
Oxford 
Denbigh 
Es.sex 

Herts  and  Middlesex 
Wales 
Northumberland 
Carmarthen 
Devon 
Cheshire 
Devon 
Sulfolk 
Wales 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Durham 


Bala  Lake, 

Bassenthwuite  Water, 
Doniston  Water, 


Merioneth 

Cumberland 

Lanca-shire 


Allonby  Bay, 
Alnmouth  Bay, 
Bai  d'Icart, 
Bardsey  Sound, 
Barmouth  Bay, 


Cumberland 
Northumberland 
Guern.sey 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 


Barnstaple  or  Bideford  Bay,  Devon 
Beadnell  Bay,  Northumberland 

Beaumaris  Bay,  Carnarvon 

Bideford,  or  Barnstaple  Bay,  Devon 
Bigbury  Bay,  Devon 

Blakeney  Harbour,  Norfolk 

Binneaster  Bay,  Norfolk 

Bridgwater  Bay,  Somerset 

York 

S.  Wales  and  England 
Cornwall 


Bridlington  Bay, 
el. 


Bristol  Channel, 
Bude  Bay, 

Bude  Haven, 
Burry  Iidet, 
Cainboise  Bay, 
Cardigan  Bay, 
Carmarthen  Bay, 
Carnarvon  Bay, 


Cornwall 

Carmarthen 

Northumberland 

Wales 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 


C  d 
E  c 
C  b 
C  e 
C  e 


Aran  Mowddwy,  2,970  feet,  Merioneth 
Axe  Edge,  1,751,  Derby 

Black  Combe.  1,974,  Cumberland 

Blaek  Forest.  2,630,  Brecknock 

Bl.ack  Mountains,  2,506,  Brecknock 
Bow  or  Baugh  Fell,  2,911,  Y’ork  D  b 

Brecknock  Beacons,  2.882,  Brecknock  C  e 

Brown  Clee  Hill,  1,805,  Salop  I)  d 

Brown  Gilly,  1,100,  Cornwall  B  f 

Brown  Willy,  1.384,  Cornwall  B  f 

Cader  Berwyn,  2,716,  Denbigh  C  d 

Cader  Idris,  2,959.  Merioneth  C  d 

Cambrian  Mountains,  Wales  C  d 

Cam  Fell,  1.925,  York  D  b 

Carnedd  Dafydd,  3,430,  Carnarvon  C  o 

Caw.sjind  Beacon,  1,792,  Devon  0  f 


Cheviot,  2,688, 


Northumberland  D  a 


Alderney  I., 

Anglesey  I., 

.Ayre  Point, 

Bardsey  I., 

Beachy  He.ad, 

Bill  ot  Portland, 

Bishops  and  Clerks  Is., 

Black  Head, 

Bolt  Head, 

Bolt  Tail, 

Vraich-v-J’wll  Pt., 

Caldy  L, 

Calf  of  Man  I., 

Casquets  I.s., 
channel  bslands, 

Coquet  I., 

CorbiCire  Point, 

Covehithe  Ness, 

Dodnian  Point, 

Donna  Nook, 

Dunge  Ness, 

Dunnose.  . . . 

Edilyslone  Lighthouse,  English  Chan.  B 


Channel  Islands  D  g 

Wales  B  c 

I.  of  .Man  B  b 

Carnarvon  B  d 

Sussex  G  f 

Dorset  D  f 

Pembroke  A  e 

Cornwall  A  f 

Devon  C  f 

Devon  C  f 

Carnarvon  B  d 

Pembroke  B  e 

I.  of  Man  B  b 

Channel  Islands  1)  g 

English  Channel  1)  g  ' 

Northumberland  E  a 

Jersey  1)  g 

Sutlblic  H  d  I 

Cornwall  B  f 

Lincoln  G  c 

Kent  G  f  I 

I.  of  W  ight  E  f  I 
..  .  „  _  ^  ^ 


d 

Derwent,  72  rn. 

York  F 

b 

Nidd,  54  m. 

York  E 

b 

c 

Don,  67  m. 

York  E 

c 

North  Tyne,  44  m.  Northumberland  D 

a 

a 

Dove,  50  m.  Derby  and  Stafford  E 

c 

Orwell,  9  m. 

Suffolk  H 

e 

f 

Dovey,  or  Afon  Dyfi,  32 

m.  Wales  B 

a 

Ou.se,  32  m. 

Sussex  G 

f 

f 

Duddon,  24  m. 

Lancashire  C 

b 

Ou.se,  58  m. 

York  F 

c 

e 

Eden,  79  m. 

Cumberland  D 

b 

Ouse,  Great,  155  ra.  Bucks  and  Norfolk  G 

d 

a 

Erwash,  22  m. 

Nottingham  E 

c 

Ouse,  Little,  42  m.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  G 

d 

e 

Esk,  18  m. 

Cumberland  C 

b 

Parrot,  37  m. 

Somerset  D 

e 

a 

Esk,  24  m. 

Cumberland  D 

a 

Perry,  20  m. 

Saloj)  D 

d 

d 

Esk,  26  m. 

York  F 

b 

Petterill,  27  in. 

Cumberland  D 

b 

f 

Exe,  55  m. 

Devon  C 

f 

Rea,  25  m. 

Salop  D 

d 

e 

Fowey,  29  m. 

Cornwall  B 

f 

Rede,  23  m. 

Northumberland  D 

a 

a 

Gipping,  25,  or  with  Orwell,  34  m.  Suff.  H 

a 

Rheidol,  25  m. 

Cardigan  C 

d 

c 

Granta,  or  Cam,  42  m. 

Cambridge  G 

a 

nibble,  73  ra. 

York  D 

c 

c 

Helfonl,  9  m. 

Cornwall  A 

f 

Roden,  27  m. 

Salop  D 

d 

a 

11  ull,  34  m. 

York  F 

c 

Rother,  20  m. 

Kent  and  Sussex  G 

e 

f 

Humber,  38  m.  York  and  Lincoln  F 

c 

Rye,  35  m. 

York  F 

h 

e 

Irwell,  44  m. 

Lancashire  D 

c 

Salcombe,  15  ra.  i 

with  Avon)  Devon  C 

f  1 

e 

Isis,  or  Thames,  215  m. 

Glouce.ster  E 

e 

Severn,  228  m. 

jongest  r.  in  England  C 

d 

c 

Itchen,  24  m. 

Hants  E 

e 

Soar,  43  m. 

Leicester  E 

d 

e 

Ithon,  34  m. 

R, ad nor  C 

a 

Southampton  Water,  11  m.  Hants  E 

f 

e 

Kennet.  53  :n.  Wilts  and  Herks  E 

e 

South  Tyne,  38  m.  Northumberland  D 

b 

c 

Lark,  32  m. 

Suffolk  G 

a 

Stoke,  or  Wissey, 

34  m.  Norfolk  G 

d 

a 

Lea, 

Herts  F 

e 

Stour,  80  m. 

Dorset  D 

f 

a 

Llwchwr,  17  m. 

Carmarthen  B 

e 

Stour,  46  m. 

Kent  H 

e 

f 

Lugg,  or  Llugw,  48  m. 

Hereford  D 

a 

Stour,  62  m. 

Suffolk  and  Essex  11 

e 

c 

Lune,  49  m. 

Lanca.shire  D 

c 

Swale,  15  m. 

Kent  It 

e 

f 

Medway,  82  m. 

Kent  G 

e 

Swale,  71  m. 

York  E 

b 

e 

Mersey,  77  m. 

Lancashire  D 

c 

Taff,  40  m. 

Glamorgan  C 

e 

c 

Mole,  38  m. 

Surrey  F 

0 

Tamer,  57  ra. 

Cornwall  and  Devon  B 

f 

b 

.Monnow.  34  m.  Hereford  &  Monmouth  I) 

e 

Taw,  50  m. 

Devon  C 

f 

c 

Nen,  184  m.  Northampton  and  Lincoln  F 

a 

Tawe,  28  ra. 

Glamorgan  C 

e 

b 

New,  30  m.  Herts  and  Middlesex  F 

6 

Tee.s,  90  m. 

Durham  E 

b 

LAKES. 

a 

Crummock  Water, 

Cumberland  C 

b 

Hawes  Water, 

Westmorland  D 

b 

b 

Derwent  YVater, 

Cumberland  C 

b 

Keswick  Lake,  or 

Derwent 

b 

Enncrdale  Water, 

Cumberland  C 

b 

,  Water, 

Cumberland  C 

b 

Teifi,  67  m. 
Teme,  VO  m. 
Terne,  33  m. 
Test,  33  m. 
Thame,  38  m. 


Wales  B  d 
Salop  and  Worcestei  D  d 
Salop  D  d 
Hants  E  »• 
Bucks  and  Oxford  F 


Thames,  or  Isis,  215  m.  Gloucester  E  e 


Till,  48  m. 
Torridge,  48  m. 
Towy,  70  m. 
Trent,  168  m. 
Tweed, 

Tyne,  80  m. 

Ure,  63  m. 

Qsk,  73  m. 
Vyruwy,  41  m. 
Wansbeck,  29  m 
Waveiiey,  49  m. 
Wear.  51  m. 
IVcaver,  47  m. 


Northumberland  D  a 
Devon  B  f 
Carmarthen  B  e 
Stafford  and  Lincoln  F  c 
Northumberland  D  a 
Northumberland  E  a 
Y’ork  E  b 
Brecon  and  Monmouth  C  e 
Montgomery  C  d 
Northumberland  E  a 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  H  d 
Durham  E 
Cheshire  D 


Welland,  86  m.  Northamp.  and  Lincoln  F 
Wensum,  43  m.  Norfolk  H 

Wey,  27  in.  Surrey  F 

Wharfe,  73  m.  York  E 

Windrush,  33  m.  O.xford  E 

Wissey,  or  Stoke,  34  m.  Norfolk  G 

Witham,  86  m.  Lincoln  F 

Wreak,  27  m.  Leicester  F 

Wye,  or  Gwy,  140  m.  Radnor  k  Monmth.  D 
Wyre,  31  m.  Lancashire  D 

Yare,  69  m.  (with  Wensum)  Norfolk  H 
Yealme,  14  m.  Devon  B 

Y^rfon,  26  m.  Brecon  C 

Ystwyth,  25  m.  Cardigan  C 


BAYS,  HARBOURS,  ETC. 


Deroute,  La. 
Douglas  Bay, 
Downs,  The, 
Druridge  Hay, 


Channel  Islands  D 
I.  of  Man  B 
Kent  H 
Northumberland  E 


English  Channel  (Fr.,  La  Manche),  E 
Falmouth  Bay,  Cornwall  A 

Filey  Bay,  York  F 

Fishguard  Bay,  Pembroke  B 

Freshwater  Bay,  Pembroke  A 

Gerrans  Bay,  Cornwall  B 

Halkham  Bay,  Norfolk  G 

Hell's  Mouth,  or  Porth  Nigel,  Carnarvon  B 

Holyhead  Bay,  Anglesey  B 

Humber,  Mouth  of,  York  and  Lincoln  G 


Icart,  Bai  d’, 
Irish  Sea, 

La  Deroute, 
Laxey  Bay, 

Loe  I’ool, 

Lyme  Bay, 
Menai  Strait, 
Milford  Haven, 


Guernsey  D 
B 

Channel  Islands  D 
I.  of  Man  B 
Cornwall  A 
Dorset  and  Devon  I) 
Anglesey  and  Carnar.  B 
Pembroke  A 


Morecambe  Bay,  Lanc.ashire 

Morte  Bay,  Devon 

Mounts  Bay,  Cornwall 

Mouth  of  the  Humber,  Y'ork  k  Lincoln 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,  Kent  and  Essex 
Newbiggin  Bay, 

Newport  Bay, 

Oxwich  Bay, 

Padstow  Bay, 

Pevensey  Bay, 

Pi  ran  Bay, 

Plymouth  Sound, 

Poole  Bay, 

Porlock  Bay, 

Port  Cardigan, 

Porth  Cawl, 

Porth  Dinlleyn, 


Northumberland 
Pembroke 
Glamorgan 
Cornwall 
Sussex 
Cornwall 
Cornwall 
Hants 
Somerset 
Cardigan 
Glamorgan 
Carnarvon 
Porth  Nigel,  or  Hell’s  Mouth,  Carnarvon 


E  a 
B  d 


Port  Isaac  Bay, 
Ramsey  Bay, 
Redwharf  Bay, 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay, 


Cornwall 
I.  of  Man 
Angle.sey 
York 


MOUNTAINS  AND  FORESTS. 


Chiltern  Hills,  905, 

Chin  Forest, 

Coni.ston  Old  Man,  2.653, 
Cradle  Mountain,  2.660, 
Cotswobl  Hills,  1,134, 
Cros.sfell,  2.927, 
Cumbrian  Mountains, 
Dartmoor  Forest,  2,077, 
Dunkerry  Beacon,  1,707, 
Edge  Hill, 

Epynt,  jMynydd, 

Exmoor  Fore.st,  1,707 
Gog-.Magog  Hills, 
Hedgehope,  2.343, 
Helvcllyn.  3,055, 
Inglehorough,  2,373, 
Meudip  Hills,  1,100, 


Bucks 
Salop 
Lancashire 
Brecknock 
Gloucester 
Cumberl.and 
Cumberland 
Devon 
Somerset 
Warwick 
Brecknock 
Somei’set 
Cambridge 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
York 
Somerset 


D  a 
C  b 
D  b 
D  e 


Moel  Siabod,  2,865 
Moelwyn.  2. .529, 
Mynydd  Epynt, 
Naked  .Man, 

New  Forest, 

Peak.  The,  1,803, 
Peel  Fell, 

Pendle  Hill,  1,831, 


Pennine  Chain,  Northumber.  to  Derby  D 

O^n  V' _ l_  T-v 


Penyghent,  2,250, 
Plynlimmon,  2,469, 
Preseley  Top,  1,754. 
Radnor  Forest,  2,166, 
Rockingham  Forest. 
Romney  Marsh, 
S.addle’nack.  2.847, 
Salisbury  Plain, 


Carnarvon  C  c 
Merioneth  B  d 
Brecknock  C  d 
Northumberland  D  a 
Hants  E  f 
Derby  E  c 
Northumberland  D  a 
Lancashire  1)  c 
b 
b 
d 
e 
d 
d 
e 
b 
e 


Y’ork  D 
Montgomery  C 
Pembroke  B 
Radnor  C 
Northampton  F 
Kent  G 
Cumberland  C 
Wilts  E 


Ulleswater,  Westmorland  D  1 

W.ast  Water,  Cumberland  C  1 

Windermere,  Lanca.  and  Westmorland  D  b 


Rye  Bay,  Sussex  G  f 

St.  Aubin  Bay,  Jersey  D  g 

St.  Austell  Bay,  Cornwall  B  i 

St.  Bride’s  Bay,  Pembroke  A  e 

St.  George’s  Channel,  Wales  k  Ireland  A  d 
St.  Ives  Bay,  Cornw'all  A  f 

St.  Ouen  B.ay,  Jersey  D  g 

Solent,  The.  Hants  E  l 

Solway  Firth,  Cumberld.  and  Scotland  C  b 

Spithead,  Hants  E  f 

Start  Bay,  Devon  C  f 

Strait  of  Dover  (Fr.,  Pas  de  ('alais),  H  f 
Swansea,  Glamorgan  C  e 

Tees  Bay,  Durham  and  York  E  b 

Tees  Mouth.  Durham  and  York  E  b 

Thames,  Mouth  of  the,  Kent  and  Essex  H  e 

Tor  Bay,  Devon  C  f 

Tremadoc  Bay,  Carnarvon  B  d 

A’ery’an  Bay,  Cornwall  B  f 

\Va.sh,  The,  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  G  d 

W,atergate  Bay,  Cornwall  A  f 

Whitesand  Bay,  Cornwall  B  f 


Sctifell,  or  Scawfell,  3,229,  highest 
mountain  in  England,  Cumberland  C  b 
Sherwoml  Forest,  Nottingham  E  c 

Sighty  Crag,  1,7(J2,  Cumberland  D  a 

Skiddaw,  3,822,  Cumberland  C  b 

Snaefell.  2,024,  I.  of  .Man  B  b 

Snowdon,  3.570,  highest  mountain 
in  England  and  Wales,  Carnarvon  B  c 
South  Downs,  Sussex  F  f 

Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  1,754,  Salop  D  d 
Undercliffe,  I.  of  \Vight  E  t 

Whernside,  2,414,  Y'ork  D  b 

Wolds.  The,  1,485,  Y’ork  F  b 

Wrekin,  The,  1,320.  Salop  D  d 

Yes  Tor,  Dartmoor  Forest,  2,077,  Devon  B  f 


ISLANDS  AND  CAPES. 


Fame  bslands, 
Flamborough  Head, 
P'oreland,  North, 
Foreland,  South, 
Foreiand,  The, 

Formby  Point, 
Foulne.ss, 

Foulness  I., 

Gra-ssholme  I., 

Great  Ormes  Head, 
Grosnez.Cape, 

Guernsev  1., 

Hartland  Point, 
H.ayling  I., 

Herni  )., 

Holy  I., 

Holy  I.,  or  Lindisfarue, 
lugoldmells  Point, 

Isle  of  Man. 

Isle  of  Wight, 


Jersey  I. 

La  Cou)ie, 
Luuil's  Eud, 


Northumberland 
Y'ork 
Kent 
Kent 
Devon 
Lancashire 
Norfolk 
Essex 
Pembroke 
Carnarvon 
Jersey 
Channel  Islamfs 
Devon 
Hants 
Channel  Islands 
Angle.sey 
Northumber. 
Lincoln 
Irish  Sea 
Hants 


E  a 
F  b 
H  e 
H  e 
C  e 
C  c 
II  d 


E  a 
G  c 


Channel  Islands 
Jersey 
Cornwall 


D  g 
D  g 
A  { 


Lavernock  Point. 
Liudisfarne,  or  Holy  I., 
Linney  Head, 

Lizard  Head, 

Lundy  I., 

Man,  Calf  of,  I., 

Man,  Isle  of, 

Mersea  I., 

Niush  Point, 

Naze.  The, 

Needles.  The, 

North  Foreland, 
Orfordness, 

Ormes  Head,  Great, 
Penclegyr  Point, 
Pleinmont  Point, 
Portland.  Bill  of, 
Portland  Isle, 

Prawle  Point, 

Purbeck.  Isle  of, 

Rame  Head, 

Ramsey  1. 

St.  Albans  Head, 


Glamorgan 
Northumber. 
Pembroke 
Cornwall 
Devon 
I.  of  .Man 
Irish  Sea 
Essex 
Glamorgan 
Essex 
I.  of  YVight 
Kent 
Suffolk 
Carnarvon 
Pembroke 
Guernsey 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Devon 
Dorset 
Cornwall 
Pembroke 
Dorset 


H  e 
H  d 
C  c 
A  e 
D  g 
D  f 


St.  Bees  Head, 

St.  Catherine’s  Point, 
St.  David’s  Head. 

St.  Gowan’s  Head, 

St.  Tudwells  Is., 
Sark,  or  Sercq, 

Sel.sea  Bill. 

Sharpno.se, 

Sheppey  I., 

Shoeimry  Ness, 
Skerries, 

Skomer  I., 

South  Foreland, 

Spurn  Head, 

Start  Point, 

Stockham  I., 

Strumble  Head, 
Thanet,  I.  of. 

The  Foreland, 

Trevose  He.ad, 

Walney,  Isle  of, 
Wight,  Isle  of. 

Worms  Heml, 


Cumberland  C  b 
I.  of  Wight  E  f 
Pembroke  A  e 
Pembroke  B  e 
Carnarvon  B  d 
Channel  bslands  D  g 
Sussex  F  f 
Cornwall  B  f 
Kent  G  e 
Rssex  G  e 
Anglesey  B  c 
Pembroke  A  e 
Kent  H  e 
'York  G  c 
Devon  C  f 
Pembroke  A  e 
Pem'.iroke  A  d 
Kent  H  e 
Devon  C  e 
Cornwall  A  f 
Lancashire  C  b 
Hants  E  f 
Glamorgan  B  e 
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wall,  Devon,  atnl  part  of  Soniersotshiro.  The  elevations 
in  tliese  are  nt»t  nearly  «*»  lolly  aa  those  in  tlu*  others. 
Forests.  The  chief  of  tin*  ancient  lin'est  trac-ts  remaining 
in  this  cunutry  are  the  New  I-'orest  in  Hants,  the  Forest 
of  Dean  in  Glouceatci>hire,  and  IhuNland  Forest  in 
York.shire.  t£c.  Few  countricH  posvsess  a  smaller 

proportion  of  land  ahsohitely  sterile  and  incapable  of 
culture.  Tlie  riclicst  parts  are,  in  general,  the  midland 
and  southern.  Towai  Is  the  N.  tlie  soil  partakes  of  the 
barrenness  <if  the  neighboring  portion  of  Scotlaml.  The 
K.  coast  is,  in  many  parts,  s  andy  and  marshy.  A  range 
of  moorish  and  elevated  luuil  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Seotland  to  the  very  heart  of  A',  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  kingdom. 
Cornwall  is  also  a  rough,  hilly  tract;  and  a  similar 
character  pervades  part  of  the  ailjacent  counties.  iVaf. 
Prod.  iCv.  The  agricultural,  mineral,  ami  commercial 
economy  of  F.  will  be  treated  of  in  our  general  article 
Great  Britain.  Chief  7'oion.s‘.  London  (tlie  imdropolis 
of  the  British  empire),  lilverpool,  Manchester,  BiLstol, 
Birmingham,  Li*e«ls,  Newcastle-on-Tyiu*.  Clim.  Humid, 
but  healthy.  From  the  insular  situation  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  freipient  changes,  and  co 
great  variations  of  dryness  and  midsture.  Fstim.jfop. 
2u,0»0,0i)0.  —  vSee(iRi-:^T  Britaiv;  Wales,  Ac 

(Chiireli  ol«)  See  Frotesta.nt  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

Enjflaiid. (Eaiig'tiag'e  and  Eitoratiiro.)  Lan- 
guaye.  Tliis  iangu.ige,  the  vehicle  of  spoken  ami  written 
communication  between  about  100,000,000  of  people,  is 
as  heterogeneous  in  its  elements  as  it  is  widely  extended 
in  its  sphere.  “  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic.  Danish, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,”  says  M.  Muller,  in 
bis  “  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,”  —  “nay, 
even  Hindustani,  Malay,  ami  Chinese  words,  lie  mixed 
together  in  the  English  dictionary.”  It  was  long  a]>opu- 
lar,  and  probably  somewhat  partial,  whim  in  England, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  formed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
spoken  and  written  speech  of  it.  But  M.  Thommerel 
has  recently  carefully  gone  over  the  dictionaries  of 
Richardson  and  Webster,  and  has  established  the  fact, 
that  .\nglo-Saxtui  .stands  in  no  greater  proportion  to 
the  words  of  merely  Latin  origin,  than  the  relation  that 
13, .330  holds  to  29,354.  Vet  the  English  language  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  truly  a  Teutonic  or  J^axon  tongue;  for  it 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  that 
gives  color  to  the  title  of  that  language  —  il  is  to  the 
grammar  to  whidi  the  tongue  conforms  that  wo  must 
trace  its  scientific  relationship.  Now,  whatever  there 
remains  of  grammar  in  English  — ami,  indeed,  it  is  very 
little — obviously  hears  marks  of  being  forged  in  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  workshoj);  and  hence  the  necessity  that  there  is 
for  cla.ssifying  it  as  hucIi  in  the  general  philology  of  the 
World.  In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  English  language, 
it  is  usual  to  divide  its  liistory  into  four  periods,  viz. : 

Anglo-Saxon  .  from  a.  D.  419-lb66 

Semi-Saxon  .  “  “  100l>-l2.j0 

Early  English  ...  “  1250-1550 

Modern  English  “  “  1650  to  the  present  day. 

These  in  their  order:  —  The  Anglo^Saxim  period  of  the 
language  dates  from  a  time  when,  in  the  5lli  cent.,  the 
Teutonic  sea-rovers  first  occupied  the  southern  portion 
of  Englan<i,  and  drove  back  its  original  Celtic  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  N.  and  W.  No  sooner  had  they  done  this, 
than  they  settled  in  the  island,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  prevailing  t<mgue  of  the  country  lias  been 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English.  This  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  low 
German  dialect,  bearing  a  close  similarily  to  the  old 
Frisic,  which  is  usually  recognjz.ed  as  the  parent  of  tlx* 
modern  Dutch.  After  long  years  of  social  feuds  and  (»f 
national  warfare,  tlie  absorption  by  Wessex,  or  West 
Saxons,  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the 
9th  cent.,  went  far  to  make  the  ruling  speech  of  the 
land  the  tongue  of  B<*rk8  and  of  Hants,  the  recognized 
centre  of  this  clan.  This  fact  not  only  gave  color  to  the 
more  refined  speech  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  hut,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  fact  of  king  AlfrtMl,  a  native  of  Berks, 
rising  up  to  be  himself  such  an  illustrious  ornament  to 
the  letters  of  England,  was  a  special  literary  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  before  had  been  simply  asserted  by  the 
sword.  When  we  compare  the  writings  of  Ciedmon.  a 
North  Angli.tn,  and  the  writings  of  Alfred,  two  dialec¬ 
tical  peculiarities  at  least  seem  at  that  early  period  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  island.  There  was  the  Northern 
or  Anzlian,  wliicli  prevailed  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  Southern  or  Saxon  one,  which 
was  sp  )ken  from  the  II  imber  to  the  Eniilish  Channel. 
Now,  which  of  those  Anglo-Sa.xun  clialects  entered  spe¬ 
cifically  into  the  formation  of  the  Engli.sh  tongue? 
Two  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question  by  com¬ 
petent  scholars.  The  one,  that  the  classical  Saxon  of 
Wessi’X  gradually  gave  way  to  the  other  dialect  —  that 
of  the  Midland  counties;  the  other,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  real  groundwork  of  our  tongue  to  the  gradual 
coalescence  of  all  the  leading  dialects  of  England. — 
(See  Sir  Francis  Madden's  edition  of  Layamon's  Brut, 
1847.)  The  latter  view,  we  confess,  ajipears  the  more 
likely.  The  main  peculiarity  of  the  tongue  of  the 
island  at  this  early  perioil  was,  that  the  infinitives  were 
still  in  a/i;  the  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and 
articles,  were  declined  like  the  Latin ;  and  the  plural  was 
unlike  the  singular;  in  other  re.sp«*ct8  it  dilTered  much 
less  from  our  modem  vocabulary  than  one  might  at  first 
sight  suppose.  —  The  St'ini-Sixon  period  was  a  transition 
sera,  an<l,  like  every  pora  of  the  kind,  one  of  confusion 
and  one  of  promise,  the  monks  were  ofeourse  the  learned 
cla.SH  of  the  time;  and  what  with  the  ancient  formu¬ 
laries  and  medLTval  liatin  in  which  they  performed 
their  Ave-Marias  and  their  Paternosters,  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  their  mother-tongue,  they  fell  into  the 
grossest  mistakes.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  1173,  and  Lay- 
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amon’s  Brut  fabt.  1200),  afforded  abundant  specimens 
of  this  slip-shod  stylo  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ami  it  is 
ahuudaiitly  evident,  Irom  an  examiiiatjon  of  the  intlec- 
tions  and  genders  of  the  language,  tliat  it  was  under¬ 
going  at  that  time  a  thorough  breaking  up.  Fn  is 
constantly  substituted  for  on  in  the  j)lurals  of  verbs; 
the  final  e  is  often  discarded;  weak  prelerite.s  occasion¬ 
ally  take  the  form  of  strong  ones,  ami  there  is  a  marked 
uncertainty  in  tlie  government  of  prepositions.  Tliere 
is  another  curious  feature  observable  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  this  time — that,  althougli  its  date  makes  it 
reach  a  century  or  two  beyond  the  conquest  of  lOOH,  it 
nevertheless  exhibits  but  few  traces  of  Norman-French. 
In  that  curious  old  poem  which  has  just  been  referred 
to,  the  Brut,  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  French  or 
Latin  words  in  a  composition  of  32,U00  linesi  Norman- 
French  might  be  the  language  of  the  court;  it  certainly 
was  imt  the  Iangu.ige  of  the  people.  — The  Farbj  Ftig- 
lish  period,  again,  of  tlie  language  exhitiits  important 
features  of  const>li«lation  and  of  final  hardening.  The 
English  tiuigue  now  asserts  itself  throughout;  yet  it  is 
still  struggling  for  proper  rules.  In  the  first  place,  it  con¬ 
trived  gradually  to  get  rid  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  infiec- 
tions,  particularly  in  the  substantives  and  adjectives; 
and  the  vowels  a,  e,  u,  in  final  syllables,  are  all  repre¬ 
sented  by  €,  and  the  final  n  of  the  infinitive  has  already 
begun  to  disappear.  It  constantly  prefers  to  express 
the  relations  of  an  idea  by  some  new  word  attached  to 
tlie  original  one,  whereas  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  like  a 
genuine  element  of  the  'I’eutonic,  always  expressed 
such  ideas  by  a  modification  of  this  word.  In  tlie 
admirable  poem  of  the  Owl  a/irf  the  yighlingale,  written 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  French 
language  appears  as  a  decided  element  in  its  vocaliuhiry. 
It  has  likewise  become,  by  the  time  we  reach  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate,  a  component  jiartof  English  speech. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  tliis  modification  was  elfected 
much  more  through  the  literary  regard  which  was  then 
engeialcred  in  the  breasts  of  those  old  poets  for  the 
French  Fabliaux,  and  such  like  writing.s,  than  from  any 
superior  respect  which  they  reluctantly  paid  to  the 
6]>eech  of  th<-ir  Norman  masters.  Yet  certain  poets 
still  clung  affectionately  to  the  old  tongue,  and  in  Piers 
Ploioman,  and  in  a  lew  others,  we  see  examples  of 
writers  wlio  still  found  the  Anglo-Saxon  sufficient  for 
all  their  w'ants.  The  beautiful  old  ballad  of  the  Nnt- 
hrown  }faid  (abt.  1.500)  is  so  modern  in  its  style  tliat  it 
is  (lilRcnlt  to  believe  it  to  bo  so  ancient  by  a  century  at 
least.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Scotland  again,  and 
particularly  tlie  Anglian  counties  lying  south  of  the 
Forth,  tlie  language  of  the  people  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identical  with  the  language  of  the  extreme 
south;  and  it  is  to  he  noted,  in  illustration  of  this  remark, 
that  Barbour,  a  Scottish  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
wrote  purer  English  than  Chaucer  did ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
his  poems  were  much  freer  from  the  foreign  element 
of  Norman-French.  The  north-eastern  dialects  of  Scot- 
liind  hiive  iilway.s  presented  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
ethnologist;  fur  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  counties  speak  a  language  which,  in  its 
grammar  at  least,  is  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  York¬ 
shire  an<l  Norfolk.  Yet  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  people, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  Norse  or 
Sciindinavian  origin.  The  existence,  during  the  11th 
cent.,  for  a  period  of  30  years,  of  a  Norw’egiau  kingdom 
under  the  sea-rover  Thorfuin  in  the  extreme  uortlK*ast 
of  the  island,  might  partially  account  for  this  Norse 
element  in  the  speech  of  the  country.  But  how  are  we 
to  account  fur  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gram¬ 
mar  north  and  east  of  the  Forth,  or  even  of  the  Tay? 
fur  it  is  well  enough  known  that  the  Norse  languages  are 
all  widely  diverse  in  tlieir  grammar  from  the  J^axon. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion;  nothing  hut  vague  theories  indeed  have  been 
formed  r<*gariling  it.  The  close  likeness  of  tlie  two 
tongues  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  did  not 
last  long  after  the  war  of  indcpundeiice.  So  early  as 
Dunbar,  the  best  Scottish  poet  before  Burns,  pedantic 
Latinisms  had  usurped  tlio  place  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  in  his  be.st  poem,  the  Daunce,  the  striking  person¬ 
ifications  abound  with  what  were  tlien  considered  as 
barbarisms.  —  In  the  Modern  English  period  of  the 
language,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  perfected  as  to  its 
grammar,  if  still  deficient  as  to  its  purity.  Of  course,  the 
rules  and  forms  of  the  grammar  had  still  to  be  rendered 
workable  and  delicate  by  the  iLse  which  great  practice 
can  alone  communicate.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
tliat  it  was  much  more  in  the  ease  and  dexterity  which 
the  old  forms  of  speech  received,  that  this  modern 
period  is  distinguislied,  rather  than  in  any  new  modifi¬ 
cations  effected  upon  the  grammar  itself.  Of  course 
tlio  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  English 
ilictionary  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  have 
been  immense  —  a  process  wliich  still  goes  on  ;  hut  the 
effects  of  change  on  the  glossary  of  a  tongue  are  merely 
secondary.  The  changes,  accordingly,  which  it  has 
since  undergone,  are  merely  changes  in  style,  or  in  the 
variety  of  modes  in  which  different  individuals  express 
themselves.  The  English  language  is  worthy,  by  its  re¬ 
markable  combination  of  force,  precision,  an<l  fulness, 
of  being,  as  it  is  alreacly,  the  speech  of  nearly'  all  tlio 
free  nations  of  the  world.  If  it  cannot  boast  a  native 
purity,  it  can  at  least  boast  of  what  is  better  than 
purity  ill  language  —  the  strength  and  copiousness,  the 
delicacy  and  grace,  the  refinement  and  tenderness,  in 
which  its  glossary  aboumls.  If  it  is  Teutonic  in  its 
stem,  as  the  single  s  in  the  third  person  singular  of  Mie 
present  indicative  assures  us,  it  should  he  remembered 
the  extent  to  which  it  draws  on  the  old  classical  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe. 

Literature.  The  English  literature  is  modified  in  a 
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highly  important  manner  by  the  history  of  (he  English 
people.  .Eras  of  great  literary  jirogress  liave  nlways 
been  found  to  succeed  those  periods  of  Hie  nation's  his¬ 
tory  chanu’terized  by  important  social  changes,  ami 
sometimes  by  national  revolutions.  The  literary  annals 
of  England  may  be  ctmveiiienily  arranged  into  threo 
periods:  1.  That  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest; 
2.  Tliat  extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
English  Reformation  ;  and  3.  from  the  Fliiglish  Befonna- 
tion  to  tlie  present  day.  These  in  their  order.  1.  The 
lime  preceding  the  Conquest  has  a  literature  composed, 
of  three  distinct  languages,  and  possessing  merits  of  a 
highly  important  cliaracter.  First,  there  is  the  Celtic, 
spoken  by  the  Northern  >c()ts.  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh. 
The  Annols  oflfte  Four  compiled  by  'I'igernach, 

records  the  authentic  doings  of  the  Irish  people  so  early 
as  the  5th  cent.  Noother  nation  of  modern  Europecan 
make  a  similar  boast.  Then  there  are  the  Scottish  Os- 
bianic  ])oems,  whi*  h,  if  they  were  geiinine,  would  lead 
back  the  reader  to  tlio  3d  cent.  Among  tlie  Welsh  p#*o- 
])le,  agsiiii,  tlieir  triads  are  said  to  extend  as  far  hack  as 
the  5th  cent.,  altlioiigh  nothing  very  authentic  can  be 
learned  of  the  ex[)loits  of  the  famous  Welsh  prince  Ar¬ 
thur  of  the  Bound  Table,  or  of  the  eiichantmentB  of  the 
renowned  magician  Merlin.  The  cultivation  of  l.atiii 
literature  in  this  country  siiccceduil  the  introiluction  of 
Christianity  into  it.  St.  Niniaii  establishing  himself  at 
Whithorn,  tried  to  convert  Scotland  late  in  the  4th 
cent. ;  St.  Patrick  made  a  similar  attenijit  in  Ireland  in 
the  5th  cent.;  and  St.  Augustine  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  church  late  in  the  6th  cent.  Literary 
effort  soon  followed,  and  we  meet  as  first  in  this  honor¬ 
able  list  the  names  of  Alcuin,  of  Erigena,  and  of  Bede. 
The  Gleeman's  Song,  the  Battle  of  Finnesburyh,'AuA  tlie 
Tale  of  Beowulph,  are  the  only  stories  of  an  Homeric  cast 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  possess.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  resenililes  closely,  in  some  of  its  vividly  pic¬ 
turesque  touches,  the  old  Iliad  of  Troy.  Doubtless  such 
remarkable  religious  jioems  us  those  of  the  monk  Cced- 
mon  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  any  summary  of  tho 
literary  history  of  England.  Yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  w'ere  comparatively  poor  in  poetry;  but  they  were 
eminently  simple  and  direct  prose-writers.  Portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  Anglo-Saxon  clironicles.  sermons, 
glossaries,  grammars,  geographies,  metlical  works,  and 
dialogues,  in  their  tongue,  were  all  conipwed  by  their 
leading  writers  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Alfred.  It  was 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  who  discarded 
Latin  in  all  Ills  communications  with  his  subjects,  that 
the  Saxon  tongue  made.^io  decided  a  start  as  it  did  during 
the  9th  cent.  This  illustrious  monarch,  who,  both  by 
his  enlightenment  ami  his  many  virtues,  has  rendered 
his  time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history, 
used  all  Ids  personal  influence  to  render  into  Ids  native 
tongue  the  works  written  in  the  language  of  Home.  He 
was  not  a  dab  at  Latin,  and  be  knew  it.  which  may 
possibly  account  for  the  loose  style  of  some  of  his  ver¬ 
sions,  containing,  as  they  do,  stray  stories,  fine  hits  of 
de.scrji)tion,  ami  even  a  devimt  prayer  of  an  occasion, 
all  commingled,  in  the  most  distracting  manner  to  <*) 
modern  classic,  with  the  text  of  his  author.  2.  The  Con¬ 
quest  brought  Mith  it  a  change  iff  language,  and  a 
change  of  manners  in  the  court:  but  it  C(>uld  hardly 
modify  the  speech  of  the  wtuhhorn  Engli.shmen  of 
those  days.  In  time  the  lordly  Norman  nobles  found 
it  to  be  Hieir  interest  to  study  the  despised  tongue  of 
the  people  they  had  conquered;  and  it  is  owing  much 
more  to  the  influence  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  to  the 
literary  class  generally,  that  French  came  materially  to 
modify  the  existing  language  of  England.  These  men 
knew  French,  because  it  was  the  tongue  in  which  many 
interesting  books  were  written  :  ami  they  gave  it  to  the 
jieople  of  Englaml  in  the  firm  belief  that  an  acquaintance 
with  it  would  advance  their  tastes  and  improve  their 
manners.  Classical  and  theological  learning  were  now 
much  prosecuted.  The  founding  of  the  universities,  and 
the  extension  of  the  imuiastic  system,  gave  leisure  for 
scholarship  and  indnceil  thmight.  The  close  political 
intercourse  that  there  was  then  with  Fnince  improved 
both  England  and  France  in  learning  and  in  scnial 
manners.  Such  names  as  Lanfraiic  and  Anselm,  as 
Hales  and  Duns  Scotus,  as  Michael  Scot  and  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  show  how  entirely  men  were  devoted,  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  are  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature,  where  external 
peace  and  leisure  will  permit  of  it,  to  philosojdjy  in  both 
its  l*ntnches  of  physical  and  metaphysical  The  histori¬ 
cal  writers  of  the  time,  aiming  whom  we  must  mention 
William  of  Malrneshury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Giraldns 
Canibrensifl,  and  Mattliew  Paris,  afford  an  agreeable  off¬ 
set  to  those  subtle  speculators.  Of  course  the  le.irned 
l  uiguage  of  the  time  w;is  altogether  I^itin;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  wit  ami  fancy  of  the  ecclesiastics 
could  find  as  liearty  expressioniii  the  fine  old  drinking- 
song  of  Walter  Mapes.  lieginning  Mihi  e.sC  proposifuin  in 
tabema  mori,  or,  us  Leigli  Hunt  elegantly  renders  it, 
I  devise  to  end  my  days  in  a  tavern  drinkmg  ^  m  the 
12th  cent.,  as  they  came  to  do  in  the  16th  cent.,  when 
Bishop  Still  improved  the  immortal  bacchanalian  song 
of  Jolty  good  ale  and  old.  Personal  satire  ami  invective 
were  in  Mapes’s  day  much  in  vogue;  and  the  weak 
King  Jolin  ami  theciiarterof  Rnnnymede  afforded  those 
disposed  to  employ  those  local  squibs  only  too  good 
targets  to  aim  at.  The  Gesta  Fimannruin,  a  singular 
meilley  of  tales,  apologues,  and  so  forth,  told  often  with 
much  humor  and  pathos,  have  an  interest  of  their  own  ; 
and  they  jicssess  likewise  a  horroweil  gnice.  They  have 
been  instrumental  in  suggesting  some  of  the  noblest 
themes  in  our  recent  literature,  and  thus  have  double 
claims  on  our  affection.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Marmirm,  to  go  no  further  from  home,  owe  much  to 
those  old  Gesta.  These  compositious  resembled  cluselv 
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in  thf^ir  Rtructiire  the  French  Fabliaux,  and  have  had  a' 
much  greater  iiitiueiico  on  our  literature.  The  fine  old 
roiuancea  of  IJavelok  the  Dan^yWia  Gtst  of  hing  Horn, 
Bf-vis  of  Ilamplmu  Gug  of  UaJt^icA*,  and  last  and  best 
of  all,  those  glorious  old  legends  written  mostly  in 
French^  but  composed  by  Kiiglishmen,  to  celebrate  tlie 
greatness  of  the  downfall  of  tlie  mythical  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  of  tlie  Round  Table,  no  English  8tu<lent 
of  this  literature  will  pass  by.  It  wjis  only  the  other 
day  that  we  had  an  admirable  poem  from  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  on  the  fragmentary  materials  of  this  very  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  vernacul.jr  ti>ngue  of  England,  driven 
from  the  monasteries  and  the  tiniversities,  was  almost 
solely  dependent  for  its  patronage  and  subsistence  on 
the  common  people  of  the  land.  It  had  no  literature 
worth  mentioning  nt  this  period;  and  it  was  rapidly 
merging  into  the  semi-Saxon,  as  it  is  called,  of  w  hich 
the  earlie.sl  ami  best  representative  is  the  lirut  of  Laya¬ 
mon.  The  14th  and  15th  cents,  brought  a  new'  ara  into 
Kngli.sh  history  and  English  literature.  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  were  fotight,  and  John  Wyt  liffe  and  Gei>ffrey 
Chaucer  w'ere  born.  The  former  deserves  our  ceaseless 
regard  for  his  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
first  ever  effected  bv  one  hand  (1380),  an<l,  except  Sir 
John  Maundcville  s ‘travels  (1356),  it  is  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  early  English  prose-writing  in  our  language. 
The  latter  deserves  our  undying  esteem  for  his  immortal 
Cdnterhury  TaUs  (1390-U00),  which,  for  their  fine 
6j)orti veness  and  he  iltliy  pathos,  their  humorous  sim¬ 
plicity  and  genuine  tenderness,  witl  be  admired  wliiie 
tlie  language  endures.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
£ruc<  of  Barbour,  a  Scotchman,  an  epic  narrative, 
written  abt.  1375,  is  iu  purer  English  than  those  poems 
of  Chaucer  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Itrcsembles 
closely  in  its  diction  the  English  jmein  of  Fiers  Plowman. 
"We  can  hardly  do  more  t  lian  name  a  great  many  authors 
who  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
such  as  John  Lydgate,  whose  London  Lackpmng {ixhowi 
143U)  is  still  read  with  interest;  Alexander  Barclay, 
aiithorof  the  AWs(l509) ;  John  Skelton,  author 

of  the  satire  calletl  C>Un  Clout  {li.  ISJO);  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  D.  in  1641.  The  prose-writers  of  this  period 
arc  Sir  J-*hn  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings 
Bench  under  Henry  VI. ;  Wm.  Caxton,  who  holds  the 
honorable  place  of  being  the  first  w  ho  introduced  print¬ 
ing  into  Britain  (1474),  his  first  book  composed  with 
types  being  the  C/ws ;  Fabian  (1512);  Hull,  an 

English  lawyer  and  chronicler  (1547 );  and  Tyndale,  who 
was  burnt  for  heresy  in  1536.  The  Scutch  poetry  of  tlie 
period  almost  matches  in  interest  and  importance  that 
of  the  south  part  of  the  i.sland.  James  I.,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  led  the  wav  with  his  Qufen's  Qahair ;  Wyntoun, 
the  chronicler  (i4*20);  Blind  Harry,  the  author  of  the 
once  highly  popular  performance  known  as  Sir  11m. 
Wallace ;  Robert  llenryson  (n.  1508),  who  wrote  a  beau¬ 
tiful  poem  called  The  Testament  of  Cresstid ;  Gavin 
Douglas,  w’hose  best  work,  among  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  is,  without  doubt,  Ids  translation  of  Virgil  s  uP^neid 
into  Scottish  verse;  and  last  and  greatest  of  the  poets 
of  his  country  until  the  time  of  Burns,  stands  William 
Dunbar  (».  about  1620),  whose  Daunceof  the  S'ven  Deadly 
Stns  showed  him  to  have  possessed  imagination  and 
humor,  pathos  and  tenderness,  boldness  and  vigor,  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree. — 3.  The  period  extending  fn)m 
the  English  Hef»>rmation  to  the  present  time  eclipses  in 
brilliancy  and  grandeur  xill  the  other  au'as  of  English 
literature.  As  the  same  sequence  of  events  reigns  in 
letters  as  in  social  life,  the  character  of  one  oera  always 
determines  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the  succeeding 
one.  This  is  very  observable  in  the  Eliziibethan  age,  on 
which  we  are  now  ent<*ring.  The  discovery  of  printing, 
and  the  discovery  that  all  was  not  gospel  that  came  from 
Koine,  were  two  as  potent  instruments  as  could  possibly 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  literary  men.  What  Skelton 
and  Dunbar  had  begun,  Speuser  and  Shakspeare  carrie<l 
to  a  splendid  consummation.  Doubtless  an  age  so  rife 
iu  new  thoughts,  and  new  images,  and  new'  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  could  not  have  been  heralded  without  its  meed 
of  bloodshed.  The  names  of  I^atimer,  of  Cranmer,  of 
Ridley,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  lie  like  dark  sluulow’s 
along  the  landscape  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  men 
whose  blood  -was  shed  by  the  rude  laws  that  temporarily 
assumed  the  form  of  justice.  The  i'topia  of  the  latter 
is  a  work  so  proverbially  imaginativ,%  that  it  has  given 
the  language  a  new  word ;  yet  so  truly  philosophical, 
and  80  full  of  elegant  writing,  as  to  be  the  w'oiuler  of  the 
time  at  which  it  wjis  produced.  Roger  Ascham,  the 
learned  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  writer  of  an 
excellent  work,  tlie  SchoolmaMer,  is  another  admirable 
miscellaneous  writer  of  that  time.  A.s  the  English 
drama  has  already  been  taken  up  (see  Dr.vma),  we  need 
only  mention  here  S  ickville,  who  wrote  the  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  and  Brooke,  author  of  the  Tragical  History 
of  Ronuus  and  Jidiet;  and  the  Scotsmen,  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  Boece,  Major,  Melville,  and  George  Buchanan. 
“  Lvndsay  of  the  Mount,”  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  and 
George  Buchanan,  call  for  a  word  of  sjieciul  mention, 
even  in  a  summary  like  the  present.  The  former  W'a.s 
the  companion  of  King  James  V.  during  his  youth,  and 
his  unheeded  counsellor  in  old  nge.  He  wrote  a  huge 
kind  of  drama  of  the  moral-play  or  interlude  type, 
called  the  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  (1535),  the  irony 
of  which  is  ordinarily  aimed  at  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
but  of  which  the  humor  is  frequently  so  gross  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit,  at  le.ist,  for  general  use.  George  Buchanan 
is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
classical  scholars  who  has  appeared  since  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  mingled  much  in  the  politics  of  his  time, 
yet  found  leisure  to  nurse  his  genius  in  the  retired  w  ays 
of  academic  seclusion.  The  founding  of  the  Scottish 
luuversities.  and  the  institution  of  grammar  and  parish 


schools,  which  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  the  indefat¬ 
igable  labtirs  of  the  reformer  Knox,  bade  fair  to  give  toi 
S'cotland  an  imporUint  idH<-e  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  We  now’  come  close  to  the  greatest  sera  in  the  I 
history  of  English  literature.  In  all  the  essentials  of^ 
true  genius  this  age  can  give  way  neither  to  the  besti 
days  of  ancient  Greece  or  Kime,  of  modern  Italy  or 
France.  The  greatest  men  the  nation  has  ever  produced 
come  trooping  up  at  the  mention  of  Queen  Eli2al)etirs 
name.  There  is  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  and  Sidney ; 
there  is  Rah-igh  and  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor;  there 
is  Milton  and  Hobbes  and  Cudworth,  and  many  others 
beside,  “men,  all  of  them,”  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Francis  Jeffrey,  “not  merely  of  great  talents  and  uceom- 
plishmeiits.  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  of  minds  truly  creative;  not  men  who 
perfected  art  by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digested, 
knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  men  | 
who  made  vast  and  substiintial  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed, 
and  who  enlarged,  to  an  incredible  ami  unpurallolod 
e.xteiit,  both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of  the  human 
faculties.”  Not  only  was  Shakspeare  taller  by  a  head 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  tlie  men  who  proudly 
closed  around  him  bulk  larger,  even  to  the  crith  al  eye. 
than  any  other  collection  of  names  in  the  entire  roll 
of  our  literature.  Even  the  minor  dramatists  of  the 
time,  such  as  Marlow’e  and  Cliapruan,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Jonson  and  Drummond,  are  almost  tlie  equals 
of  any  poets  who  have  succeeded  them.  About  the 
close  of  this  period  a  number  of  sweet  poets  arose,  who 
mostly  w’rote  in  a  lyrical  measure,  tliough  some  of  tliem 
were  didactic,  such  as  Fletcher  and  Br<»wne,  Drayton 
and  Witlier,  Quarles  and  “  lioly  George  Herbert.  ’  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution, 
the  literature  of  the  stage  was  exceedingly  profligate. 
The  court  and  the  king  had  imported  from  France  a  love 
of  genteel  profligacy,  which  found  its  most  fitting  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  comedy  of  intrigue;  an<i  Wycherly  and 
Congreve,  Vanbrugli  and  Farquhar,  are  tlie  dramatic 
scapegoats  of  the  time.  Yet  the  age  was  not  wliolly 
corrupt,  for  it  could  boast  of  eucli  distinguished  tlienlo- 
giana  ns  Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy,  Collier,  Leighton.  South. 
Tillotson,  and  Barrow.  This  w'as  also  the  time  when 
Milton,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  poets,  lived  and 
sung  of  Paradi.se  lost  and  of  Paradise  regained,  writing 
“something,”  as  he  early  hoped  himself,  “which  pos¬ 
terity  would  not  willingly  let  die.”  Marvel  ridiculed 
the  iligh  Church,  and  Butler,  of  “  Iludibras  ”  fame,  bur¬ 
lesqued  Dissent;  Walton  angled,  Locke  speculated,  New¬ 
ton  discovered,  and  John  Dryden  “found  the  English 
language  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.”  The  literary 
history  of  the  18th  century,  and  particularly  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  has  been  censured  severely  by  some, 
and  jjraised  to  excess  by  others.  It  was  natural  that 
the  crilii’s  of  the  period  should  be  inclined  to  over-e.‘<ti- 
mate  the  influence  of  the  literature  among  which  they 
lived  ;  but  many  writers  of  the  present  day  have  decried 
it,  possibly  with  a  con^iderable  toucli  of  truth,  for  its 
polite  skepticism,  and  for  its  hollow  insincerity.  It  has 
been  glorified  by  its  advocsites  as  tlie  Augusbin  age  of 
Engli.sh  literature,  and  decried  by  its  enemies  as  an  age 
of  utilit.ariiinism  and  satire.  The  truth  is,  that  both  in 
poetry  and  iu  prose  the  form  had  come  to  be  observed 
much  more  than  the  matter.  Pope,  of  course,  is  the 
poetical  chief  of  this  age;  and  while  he,  no  doubt,  in- 
diilged  much  more  than  was  meet  iu  the  most  polished 
and  most  personal  satire,  he  nevertlieless,  as  in  his 
Essay  on  Man,  displays  a  fine  power  of  lofty  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  a  faculty  of  expression  so  brilliant,  so  happy, 
and  so  coj'ious.  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  match  of  it 
in  the  entire  range  of  English  poetry.  Addistm  is  un¬ 
matched  for  grace  and  ease ;  Swift  has  no  equal  in  rude, 
pointed  vigor;  and  the  sense  of  Johnson’s  ponderous 
sentences  is  frequently  ob^cured  by  their  size.  If  Young, 
Akenside,  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Beattie,  and  Cowper 
were  animated  by  a  truer  sense  of  their  duty  in  writing 
poetry  than  Pope  was.  the  re.sult  shows  that  they  accom¬ 
plished  much  less  than  he  did.  The  greatest  poet  of  the  | 
century  was  Robert  Burns.  Its  novelists  were  Richard- 1 
son,  Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith;  its  his¬ 
torians  were  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon;  and  its 
philosophers  were  Butler,  Berkeley, Clarke, Shaftesbury, 
Hume,  Paley,  and  Adam  Smith.  The  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  opens  with  a  galaxy  of  poets  mure  bril¬ 
liant,  probably,  than  any  that  have  appeared  during  an 
equal  number  of  years  in  the  whole  history  of  English 
literature.  Coleridge, Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Siielley, 
Keats,  Campbell,  and  Southey,  are  the  poets  of  this  time. 
There  might  be  periods  of  greater  originality,  but  there 
has  been  none  so  various,  so  diverse,  an<l  so  fresh  of  its 
kind  as  the  period  we  are  describing.  Books  have  been 
multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  readers  have 
increased  almost  as  abundantly  as  the  books  have.  This 
is  the  age  of  reviews  and  periodicals,  and,  indeed,  of 
novels  and  romances.  The  great  reviewers  of  the  time 
are  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Hazlitt,  John  Forster,  De 
Quincey,  and  Carlyle;  the  great  preachers  are  Hall, 
Chalmers,  and  Irving;  the  philosophers  are  Stewart, 
Mackintosh,  Bentham,  Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Stuart 
Mill;  the  men  of  science  are  Owen,  Whewell,  Faraday, 
Sedgwick,  ami  Huxley;  the  novelists  are  Dickens, 
Tiiackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
“  George  Eliot ;  ”  the  historians  are  Hallain,  .Macaulay, 
Thirwall,  Grote,  Milman,  and  Carlyle.  Ruskin  stands 
alone  as  a  writer  on  art.  Poetry  is  represented  by  Ten¬ 
nyson,  the  Brownings,  Matthew  Arnold,  Sv^  inbnrne,  and 
Ma.s.sey,  bo^bi'^s  others,  too  numerousto  mention  here. 
See  Cyclo.  of  Eng.  Lit.  New  ed.  (Lond.  1877);  Die.  Eng. 
Lit.,  Adams  ;  Manual  of  Eng.  Lit ,  Tyler  (N.  Y.  1879), 
Ciig'le^biirg',  in  llu.,  a  vil.  of  Milwaukee  co. 
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Eiiffleside,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Oregon  co.,  abt 
100  m.  W.  of  New  Madrid. 

Eii^lowood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen 
CO.,  abt.  13  in.  N.N.E.  of  Hudson  city. 

£iig''lish,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  co. ;  p‘p.  about 
1,400. 

— .K  township  of  Keokuk  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,050. 

— A  tow  iiship  of  Lucas  co. ;  pop  abt.  550. 

Eiig^liKli«  n.pl.  [Sax.  Englisc,  from  Engles,  Angles, 
g.  f.]  The  people  of  England. 

— n.  sing.  '1  ho  language  of  England. 

— r.  a.  To  translate  into  Englihli ;  to  anglicize. 

Centro,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  j)ost-office  of 
Lycoming  co. 

Crook,  in  Jowa,  enters  the  Des  Moines 
River  tmm  Marion  co. 

Eiigr  liar  bor.  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  S. 

coast  of  the  islaml  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  Lat.  17°  3' 
N.,  Lon.  61°  45'  W. 

Eiigr^li^li  Harbor,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  coast  i>f  Costa  Rica.  Lat.  8°  50'  N.,  Lon.  83°  65'  M  . 

Englishman,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  England. 

Englii^li  37oishborlioo4l,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  post- 
vilhige  of  Bergen  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  Hoboken. 

EngEsli  Prairie,  in  Ilhnoi.<,  a  i)08i-village  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N  W.  ot  Chii'ago. 

Englifsll  River,  in  Iowa,  formed  in  Floyd  co.,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Shell  Rock  and  l.ime  decks,  ami 
traversing  Butler  co.,  enters  the  Red  Cedar  River  in 
Black  Hawk  co. 

— Joins  the  Iowa  River  in  Washington  co.,  beins  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  N.  ami  S.  lorks,  one  ol  which  rises 
in  Powesheek.  and  tlie  other  in  Keokuk  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. :  j)op.  abt.  1.426. 

Eng'lisliry,  n.  The  people  of  England;  as,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Englishry. —  Macaulay. 

Engrlii«ll‘is  Creek,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  At¬ 
lantic  CO. 

Eiiji^lishtO^f^'ii.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  CO  ,  abt.  5  m.  N  W.  of  Ireehold. 

render  gloomy. 

Esi^lili'.  r-  a.  [  Fr.  efigloutir.]  To  swallow  up  ;  to  fill ; 
t<»  glut;  to  pamper,  (o.) 

Eng^orj^i'o',  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  engorger.]  To  devour ;  to  swal¬ 
low  ;  to  gorge. 

— >•.  n.  To  devour;  to  feed  with  eagerness  and  voracity. 

Eujjorg'e'iiient,  n.  The  act  of  engorging. 

(Med.)  All  ob>tructiou  occurring  in  the  vessels  of  a 
part,  giving  rise  to  augmentation  of  volume. 

Eiig-oulee,  {ang-gC-Ud.)  [O.  Fr.  engoulcr,  to  swallow 
down.]  (Her.)  An  epithet  for  crosses,  saltiers,  Ac., 
when  tlieir  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  lions,  leop¬ 
ards.  Ac. —  0^j7ri>. 

Eng:raft',  v.  a.  To  ingraft ;  to  graft. 

Eng'ralt'od. p.  a-  Planted;  ingrafted. 

En^^raftingr,  n.  See  Gr\fting. 

Ens“**J48l',  r.  n.  (Her.)  To  indent  with  curve  lines. 

En^S'ruili'cl.  o.  Slid  of  a  series  of 
little  half-moons,  or  semicircles  (Fig. 

942)  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
it  by  liail. 

Eii^^rrairiiient,  n.  The  ring  of 
dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal. 

Entrain',  r.  n.  [£’«,  aud^rrain — 
q.  v.]  To  dye  in  grain  or  in  tlie  raw 
material.  'To  dye  deep. 

8<*ize  ;  to  hold  FVp.  942. 
hist  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe.  e.ngrailed. 

En^raiilii^.  n.  See  Anciiovv. 

Eii^^ra  vo',  v.  a  [En,  and  grave^  q.  v.]  To  cut  a  groove 
into;  to  mark  by  making  incisions;  to  cut,  as  metals, 
stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  with  a  chisel  or  graver ; 
to  cut,  as  figures,  letters,  or  devices,  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal ;  to  idcture  or  represent  by  incisions:  to  imprint; 
to  impress  deeply;  to  infix,  as  in  tlie  memory. 

Eii^^rave'llieut,  n.  Act  of  engraving;  an  engrav¬ 
ing.  (R.) 

EiigTav'OP.  n.  One  who  engraves;  a  cutter  of  letters, 
figures,  or  devices  on  stone,  metal,  or  wood ;  a  sculptor ; 
a  carver. 

Engraving:,  (en-graiv'ing,)  n.  f Fr.  graver,  to  engrave.] 
(P<ne  Arts.)  The  art  by  which  plates  of  metal  or 
blocks  of  wood  are  prepared  by  incision  or  excision  in 
order  to  imprint  designs  of  any  kind  on  paper,  calico, 
or  similar  materials.  The  term  engraving  is  more 
strictly  confined  to  work  of  this  nature  executed  on 
wood  or  metal;  but  there  are  also  many  different 
branches  of  tlie  art,  to  which  specific  names  are  ap¬ 
plied;  thus,  tlie  process  of  eiigraiing  dies  in  steel  for 
coins  and  medals  is  called  “die-sinking”  (see  Die-sink- 
INO),  while  engraving  on  precious  stones  nn<i  shells, 
which  consist  of  layers  of  different  cob'rs,  so  that,  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  coat,  a  dark  figure 
may  be  produced  oii  a  light  grouml,  or  rice  vrrsd,  is 
termed  “cameo-cutting.”  (>ee  Cameo.)  This  branch 
of  the  art  is  somewhat  similar  to  chasing,  by  wliich 
figures  ami  patterns  are  produced  in  bas-relief  on  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold  or  silver.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
method  used  in  preparing  blocks  of  wood  and  plates  of 
metal  to  effect  impressions  on  paper.  In  tlie  former, 
all  the  parts  that  are  to  appear  white  in  the  impression 
are  cut  away,  and  the  liiu’s  which  produce  the  imprint 
are  left  on  the  face  of  tlie  block  (see  Wood-enqi;aving)  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  engraving  on  steel,  copper,  or 
zinc,  the  lines  whicli  are  intended  to  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  are  hollowed  out  witli  a  grnving-tool.  The 
Egvptians  practised  the  art  of  engraving  in  bas-relief 
and  intaglio  on  stone  and  metal  at  a  very  early  age.and 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  from  them.  Indeed,  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  have  practised  engraving  of  various  kinds  from  a 
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very  early  period  of  their  history,  although  none  of  I 
them  ever  di8covere«i  the  practic.ibiiity  of  taking  im-j 
pressions  from  incised  plates,  or  wootlen  tigun*.-*  in  relief. 
It  was  about  500  n.  c.  that  a  Greek  named  Aristugoras 
is  said  to  iiave  prcxhiced  a  map  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
world  that  were  known  to  the  ancients  at  tliat  period, 
graven  on  a  plate  of  brass.  The  incised  lines  were 
probably  filleii  in  with  a  colored  composition,  so  that 
the  whole  presented  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to 
the  m‘e^Zf>-work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  second  kind  of 
the  early  en ‘austic  paintings.  (See  Encaustic  Painting, 
Niello.)  The  method  of  producing  incised  engrav¬ 
ings  oil  plates  of  metal  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  was  followed  without  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
manner  of  execution  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
impressions  from  engrave<l  plates.  The  art  of  obtaining 
an  imprint  from  wo-alen  blocks  and  types  is  ascribed  to 
Laurence  Ko.ster,  of  llatirlem,  who  printed  a  book  of 
rude  wood-engravings  on  Scripture  subjects,  with  texts 
of  Scripture  at  the  foot  of  eacli  print,  entitled  Sprculum 
Humance  Salvationist  about  the  year  IWS;  but  the 
merit  of  the  eailiest  discovery  of  printing  from  metal 
plates  is  >issigned  to  Massi*  Finneguerra,  of  Florence,  who 
took  an  impression  on  paper  from  a  large  silver  plate 
known  as  the  “I*ax,”  which  he  was  engraving  in  nidLo 
about  12  years  after  the  discovery  of  Koster,  who  was 
tlien  printing  from  movable  types  cut  in  metal.  After 
tiiis,  the  progress  made  by  the  (iermans  and  Italians  in 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal  was  rapid,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  books  w«  re  prodmted  copiously 
illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings  imprinted  from 
metal  plates.  Prior  to  the  time  of  .\lbert  DUrer,  en¬ 
graving  had  been  effected  by  means  of  the  gruving-tool 
alone;  but  this  great  artist  iatroduceil  the  metloMl  of 
engraving  known  tis  etching,  by  which  the  design  is 
bitten  in,  as  it  is  technically  called,  by  the  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  acid  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  alter 
the  design  has  been  traced  with  a  needle  on  tlie  etching- 
ground,  with  which  the  plate  has  been  previously  cov¬ 
ered.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  tlie  discovery 
of  the  art  of  etching  by  means  of  acid  isascribcd  by  some 
to  Parmegiano,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  ns  Albert 
DUrer.  The  style  of  engraving  calleil  “  mez/.otinto " 
was  introduced  by  De  Siegen  about  IGtO;  considerable 
improvements  were  subsr-quently  effected  in  this  i)raiicl» 
of  the  art  by  Prince  Rupert.  Copper  w;is  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  all  engravings,  wliether  of  maps  or  land¬ 
scapes,  in  line,  aquatinla,  stipple,  or  on  soft  ground, 
until  about  the  year  1815,  when  soft  steel  plates  were 
first  used  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  of  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  copper,  which  were  afterwards  hardened  when 
tlie  process  of  engraving  had  been  effected.  The  tools 
used  in  engraving  are  srravers  or  burins  of  all  kinds  and 
forms,  made  of  cuse-hanlened  steel,  etching-needles, 
scrapers  for  removing  the  burr  thrown  up  by  the  graver 
or  <lry  point,  and  burnishers  to  remove  scratches  from 
the  plate,  and  to  give  a  tone  and  finish  to  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  jdate  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  de¬ 
sign  by  covering  it  with  a  coating  of  etching-ground, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  wax,  resin,  and  gum-mastic. 
This  is  smeared  over  tlie  plate  after  it  has  been  heate<l, 
care  being  taken  to  reinler  the  nurlace  of  the  ground 
uniform.  It  is  then  blackened  by  holding  it  over  the 
smoke  of  a  candle  ;  and  as  sixin  as  this  is  done  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  cool.  The  outline  <«f  the  drawing  or  map 
to  be  engraved,  which  has  been  carefully  traced  in  pen¬ 
cil  on  paper,  is  next  transferred  to  the  ground  by  pres¬ 
sure,  or  by  rubbing  it  with  a  hurni^her,  and  tlie  design 
thus  obtained  is  traced  through  the  ground  with  a 
needle.  A  rim  is  then  raised  round  the  edgeof  the  plate 
with  what  is  called  "banking-wax,”  and  a  solution  of 
nitric  acid  and  water  is  poured  into  the  hollow  thus 
formed.  When  this  has  remained  on  tlie  plate  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  lute  in  the  outline,  or  the  lighter  jiarts  of 
the  engraving  If  it  be  a  landsi  ape  or  figures,  the  acid  is 
poured  off,  and  the  parts  which  are  dark  enough  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish  called  stopping- ground.” 
whiL-h  resists  the  corrosion  of  the  wid,  and  prevents  it 
from  acting  on  the  plate  in  the  parts  thus  covered.  The 
plate  is  then  again  subjectetl  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
and  the  process  of  applying  the  stO|*ping-ground  to  those 
parts  which  are  sufficiently  dark,  and  the  acid  to  those 
which  are  not  dark  enough,  is  continued  until  all  the 
requisite  gradations  of  light  an<l  shade  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  plate  is  afterwards  finished  with  the  graver. 
In  line-engravings,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done 
by  tlie  burin,  a  skilful  engraver  being  able  to  produce  a 
vivid  representation  of  the  surface  of  any  object  or  ma¬ 
terial  by  a  judicious  combination  of  lines  and  dots. 

v.  a.  f and  Fr.^rossiV,  to  enlarge,  to  make 
greater  or  thicker;  from  gros,  big.  See  Gross.]  To 
seize  in  the  gross;  to  take  the  whole  of;  to  swallow  up; 
to  absorb;  to  occupy;  to  engage;  to  buy  up  in  large 
quantities,  in  order  to  make  a  demand,  and  sell  again  at 
a  higher  price  ;  to  forestall. 

_ To  copy  ill  a  large  hand;  to  write  a  fair,  correct  copy, 

in  large  or  distinct  legible  characters. 

_ To  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantities  or  degrees. 

Engrossed',  p.  a.  Seized  in  the  gross;  taken  in  the 
whole  ;  absorbed;  purchased  in  large  quantities  for  sale. 

— Written  in  large  fair  characters. 

Engfross'er,  n.  One  who  engrosses. 

Eii*»'rosiS'iii?j*  n.  Act  of  engrossing;  the  buying  up  of 
lar^e  quantities  of  a  commodity  in  or'ler  to  raise  the 
price.  —  The  copying  of  a  writing  in  fair  and  legible 
characters.  . 

Enyross'menf.  n.  Act  of  engrossing;  act  of  taking 
the  whole;  the  appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross  or 
in  exorbitant  quantities  ;  exorbitant  acquisition. 

—A  copy  of  a  written  iiistruineut  in  a  large  fair  hand. 


Enffnir,  r.  a.  To  Ingulf;  to  swallow  up.  I 

Eii^'ult’  iiiont,  n.  Act  of  engulfing,  or  overwhelming. 

Eiilia  lo,  V.  a.  To  encircle  Mitli  a  halo. 

Elill$inco\  V.  a.  f  Fr.  cn,  ami  hansse.r,  to  raise,  from  Jiaut, 
high;  0.  Fr.  hauit ;  Lat.  altus,  high,  aspirated  by  the 
vuRar:  It.  af^urc,  to  lift  up.]  To  raise  to  a  liigher  imiiit; 
to  advance;  to  heighten;  to  increase;  to  aggregate. 

— r.n.  To  be  raised;  to  swell;  to  grow  larger. 

Eiiliaiicecr,  p.  a.  Raised;  advanced;  heightened;  in- 
civasetl. 

Eiiliaiic*e^mont«  n.  Act  of  enhancing;  rise;  increase; 
augmentation  ;  aggravation. 

EnliHii<*^Ot*«  ri.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enhances,  or 
raises  the  price  of  a  thing. 

Eiiliar'bor,  r.  a.  To  dwell  in  ;  to  inhabit. 

Eiiliard'oii,  v.  a.  [Fr.  cn/iartiir.]  To  make  hard;  to 
hard<*ii.  —  To  embidden. 

EiiliHriii<»ii'ics  Eniiarmon'ical,  a.  [Vr.  enhannonique ; 
Gr.  enurmonicos  —  and  liannunia.  See  IIaRMONV.] 
(Mus.)  Noting  a  scale  iu  music  that  proceeds  by  very 
small  interval.'^. 

Eiihuriiioii'ically,  In  an  enharmonical  man¬ 

ner. 

Eiilioart^en,  v.  a.  To  encourage ;  to  embolden ;  to  ani¬ 
mate. 

Eni;g''ma«  n.  [Fr.  Oiigme  :  Lat.  ctnigma;  Gr.  aintgma, 
from  aknissomaiy  to  speak  darkly,  from  ainos,  a  tale,  a 
story.]  A  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  terms 
to  puzzle  or  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its 
meaning.  In  the  prc>ent  day,  the  L’.  serves  merely  to 
beguile  a  leisure  hour;  but  formerly  it  was  considered  a 
matter  of  such  imp(  rtauce  that  the  Kiistern  niouarclis 
used  to  send  embassies  for  the  solution  of  enigmas.  Tlie 
E.  which  Samson  proposed  to  the  Philistines,  ami  the  still 
more  famous  ridiLe  ol  the  SeniNX  (7.  r.),  are  well  known. 
About  the  17th  century  the  L’.,  which  had  been  for  cen¬ 
turies  neglected  as  a  8piH.ie8  of  literary  display,  again 
came  into  favor:  and  in  France  particularly  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated  with  so  much  zeal,  that  several  grand  treatises 
Avere  dedicated  to  its  lilstory  and  characteristics. 

— A  dark  saying,  in  wliicli  st'me  known  tiling  is  concealed 
under  obscure  language  ;  on  <»b8cure  question;  a  riddle. 

Eiii;i;'mat'ic,  or  EniomatTcal.  a.  [Fr.  enigmatiqup, 
from  L.  Lat.  Relating  to  or  containing  an 

enigma  or  a  riddle ;  obs'ure  ;  darkly  expressed ;  ambig¬ 
uous;  obscun  lv  conceived  or  apprehended. 

Eni;;inat'ieally9  aUv.  In  an  obscure  manner. 

Eiiij|;:'iiiatist.  71.  [Gr.  ainigmatistes.]  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  and  ridtlles. 

Eiiig'^matize^  v.  n.  To  utter  or  form  enigmas;  to  deal 
in  riddles. 

Eiii{^matogr'raptiy«  or  Exiomatol'oqt,  71.  The  art  of 
making  or  solving  emgni.is  or  riddles. 

Eiijail',  v.a.  To  put  into  a  jail;  to  imprison. 

Eiijt^ili'^  v.a.  [Fr.  eujoindr<  ;  Lat.  iujimgo  —  in,  and 
jungo,  to  join  ]  To  join  or  attach  to  ;  to  connect  with  ; 
to  impose;  to  lay  upon  ;  to  onler  or  dirt*ct  with  urgency  : 
to  admonish  or  instruct  with  authority;  tocoiumund; 
to  prescribe. 

EiiJoiii'd%  n.  One  who  enjoins. 

Enjoy',  f.  a.  [A'u,  and  Vr.  Ji/uir,  to  enjoy,  to  possess, 
from  Lat.  gauilfo,  to  rejoice  or  be  glad.  See  Joy.]  To 
have  or  feel  gladness,  joy,  plejisure,  or  delight  in  ;  to  feel 
or  perceive  with  pleasure;  to  take  pleasure  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  tlie  possession  or  exp<Tieiice  of;  to  take  pleasure 
or  delight  in  the  possession  of;  to  have,  possess,  and  use 
with  satisfaction,  or  as  a  g<»od  or  desirable  thing. 

— I'.n.  To  feel  enjoyment;  to  take  pleJisure.  (R.) 

Enjoy'uble,  a.  That  may  be  enjoyed, 

Esijoy'or,  n.  One  who  enjoys. 

Enji^y'iiieiit, -n.  [i'v.  enjouement.']  State  of  enjoying 
aiiyliiing,  or  of  pleasurable  sensation;  pleasure;  grati¬ 
fication;  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  what  is  good 
or  desirable;  fruition;  happiness. 

Enkor'iiol,  v.a.  To  firm  into  kernels. 

Enklllli'Meii,  a  fortified  t<»wn  and  seaport  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  prov.  N.  Holland,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Zuider 
Zee,  JiO  ni.  N.E.  of  Amst^rd.am  ;  pop.  6,213. 

Enkiii'<llc,  V.  a.  [AX  and  q.  v.]  To  kindle; 

to  set  on  fire ;  to  infiame;  to  excite;  to  rouse  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

Enlace',  v.a.  To  fasten  with  lace;  to  lace;  to  inlace. 

Enlacc'nicnt,  n.  Tlio  act  of  unlacing. 

Enlaril',  v.a.  To  grease;  to  baste.  —  ShaJes. 

Enlar;;‘c',  r.  a.  [Fr.  ilargir.  See  Large.]  To  make 
large  or  larger;  to  make  greater  in  quantity  or  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  to  extend  in  limits,  breadth,  or  size  ;  to  expand  ; 
to  dilate;  to  increase;  to  magnify;  to  augment;  to  ex¬ 
tend  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  set  at  large ;  to  set  free  or  give 
freedom  to. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  large  or  larger  ;  to  extend  ;  to  dilate :  to 
expand;  to  diffuse;  to  expatiate;  to  exaggerate. 

Enlarged', a.  Increased  in  bulk;  extended  in  di¬ 
mensions;  expanded;  dilated;  augmented;  released 
from  confinement  or  straits. 

Eiilar^r'cdly,  adv,  Innn  enlarged  manner. 

Eiilar;;‘'c<lncs»,  n.  State  of  being  enlargeiL 

of  eidarging;  state  of  being 
enlarged;  dilatation;  expansion;  extension;  augmen¬ 
tation;  increase;  release  from  confinement;  liberation; 
copious  discourse ;  diffusiveness:  an  expatiating. 

Enlttrff'cr,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  enlarges. 

Enlay',  r. a.  See  Inlay. 

^^a.  To  enlighten,  (r.) 

Eiili^fllt'en,  v.a.  [A.  ^.  tnlihtan,  onlihtan  —  or  on. 
and /iViMw,  to  light,  q.v.]  'fo  make  light  or  clear;  to 
shed  light  on  ;  to  supply  With  light;  to  illuminate;  to 
make  clear  or  bright;  to  enable  to  see  more  clearly;  to 
give  clearer  views  or  percejitions  to;  to  instruct;  to  en¬ 
able  to  see  or  eomprebeiid  truth;  to  illuminate  with 
divine  knowledge. 
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Enli$;::lit'cnc<1,  Rendered  light;  illuminated;  in¬ 
structed;  informed;  funii.-hed  with  clear  views. 

Enlij^lit'eiior,  7t.  One  wlio  enlightens  or  illuminates. 

EDili^ht'oiiiii^,  p.  a.  Making  light;  illuminating; 
giving  light  to;  instructing. 

£iill|;'lit'enineiit,  t?.  Act  of  enlightening;  state  of 
being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

Eiiliiiiii',  V.  iz.  [Fr.  eu/umui'r.]  To  illuminate  or  adorn 
with  ornauieiited  letters  or  with  )iictures,  as  a  book. 

EnlinU',  v.a.  To  chain  to;  to  link. 

Enlist',  v.a.  [A’a,  and  hV,  q.  v.j  To  enter  on  a  list; 
to  engage  in  public  service,  by  entering  the  name  of  in 
a  register;  to  unite  firmly  to  u  cause;  to  employ  in  ad¬ 
vancing  some  object. 

— v.n.  To  engage  voluntarily  in  public  service  by  sub¬ 
scribing  articles  or  enrolling  one’s  name;  to  enter 
heartily  into  a  cause,  as  one  devote*!  to  its  interests. 

Enlist  in;;:,  Act  of  entering  voluntarily  into  militai) 
service;  act  of  engaging  men  to  enter  into  military 
service. 

Enlist'iiiont,  n.  Act  of  enlisting;  voluntary  engage¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  a  soblicr  or  sailor;  voluntary  enrol¬ 
ment;  the  writing  by  which  a  8ol*Iicr  is  bound. 

Enli  v'en,  V.  u.  [L“a.  ami  8ax.  h'ban,  to  live,  7.  v.]  To 
give  life  to;  to  make  alive;  to  quieken;  to  animate;  to 
give  vivacity,  spirit,  or  sprightliiiess  to;  to  make  vigor¬ 
ous  or  active;  to  exhilarate ;  to  cheer;  toiuspirit;  to 
gladden;  to  invigorate. 

Enliv'onor,  n.  lie  or  that  which  enlivens  or  animates. 

Enliv'enin;;,  p.  a.  Giving  life,  spirit,  or  animation  ; 
ins|iiring;  invigorating;  making  vivacious,  sprightly, or 
cheerful. 

Enmancti^,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  lines  of  about  half 
the  breadth  of  the  chief,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  chief  to  the  sides. 

Ell  iiia^so,  (ang-mas'.)  [Fr.j  In  a  body ;  in  the  mass. 

EiilllOlV,  t'.a.  See  Emmew. 

Eii'inity,  n.  [Vr.  inimiti^ ;  "Lat.  inimiciiia,  from  in- 
iinicus.  See  Enea:y.]  Quality  of  being  an  enemy ;  the 
oppositeof  friendshij) ;  unfrieinlly  dispositions ;  hostility; 
animosity;  hatred;  ill-will;  malignity ;  malevolence ;  a 
state  of  opp*)sition. 

Eiim4><4$«C<l,  (e7i’)ndst',)  a.  Covered  with  moss. 

Eiiiiiovo',  r.  a.  See  Emmove. 

Eniia'tloii,  u.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine.]  (Zodl.)  The  ninth 
segment  in  insects. 

Eiiiieaooiitalie'dral,  a.  [Gr.  mnenlonta,  ninety, 
ami  edra,  a  has**.]  (Min.)  That  has  ninety  sides. 

Eiiiioacontalie'dron,  n.  A  solid  which  has  ninety 

sides. 

En'iieagron,  n.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine,  and  gonia,  angle.]  A 
plane  rectilinear  figure  of  nine  sides  aud  angles;  a  non- 
agon. 

Euaieas:'oiial,  a.  Having  nine  sides  and  angles. 

Eiiitea;;‘'yiiou<4,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  enneagon. 

Eiiiioalic'dral,  a.  Having  nine  sides. 

Eiiiiealie  dria,  or  Enneahe'dkon,  n.  A  figure  of  nine 
sides. 

£iiiiean'<lria.  n.  (Ttot.)  The  9th  class  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodites,  with  nine 
stamens. 

Eiiiiean'drian,  or  Enneandrous,  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
nine  stamens. 

Eiiiieapet'alotif^.  a.  [Gr.  ermea,  and  ptidlon,  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)  llaving  nine  petals. 

EiiiieaKpi^rin'oiiH,  a.  [Gr.etm^a.and  ,<i/>erma,a8eed.] 
(Hot.)  Applied  to  a  fruit  which  has  nine  seeds. 

Eii'neiiiOMor,  Joseph,  a  medical  and  philosophical 
writer,  B.  in  Ilintersec,  Tyrol.  1787.  He  attended  the 
gymnasiums  in  Meran  and  in  Trient,  and  in  1806  the 
University  at  InuKbruck.  At  tlie  breaking  out  of  tli© 
war  in  1809,  lie  followed  Andreas  Hofer  as  Ids  private 
secretary,  and  at  the  cl<»8ing  thereof  he  went  to  finish 
his  stiulies  at  Erlangen  and  to  Vienna.  For  want  of 
moans  he  gave  up  his  studies  and  became  travelling 
agent  for  a  merchant  in  Altona  for  a  time,  until  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  his,  whom  he  met  in  Berlin,  furnished  him 
the  necessary  funds  to  renew  his  studies  agsiin.  During 
the  French  war  of  1812  agnin.st  Russia,  he  was  with  other 
Tyrolese  sent  to  England  to  pn»cure  assistance  for  tlie 
Tyrolese  in  a  projected  revolution.  On  the  news  of  the 
French  canqiaign  against  Russia,  he  started  over  Sw  eden 
to  Prussia,  and  on  the  way  w'as  shipwrecked  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  iiiiraculi>uply  rescued,  after  14  days’  suffering,  by 
some  pilots.  On  the  call  tor  troops  by  King  Frederick 
M  illiam  III.,  he  joined  the  Lutzow  volunteers,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  company  of  Tyrolese  rifiemen  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813-14.  He  was  particularly  meiitioiied  for 
bravery  at  Lauenburg,  at  Mollen,  and  at  Ratzeburg 
against  the  c*»rps  of  Marshal  Davoust.  During  the  at- 
hick  at  JUlichs,  in  March,  1814,  he  earned  the  Iron  Cross 
at  the  head  of  his  company.  On  the  declaration  of  peace 
at  Paris,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  his  studies,  and 
graduated  there  1816  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  settled 
there  to  practise,  ami  travelled  to  England.  Holland,  and 
the  different  German  baths.  Under  the  tuition  of  Pi^uf. 
Wolfart  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  therapeutics.  In  1819  ho  was  elected  Prof  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  lectured 
on  Anthropology,  Psychiciil  Medicine  and  Path*  logy. 
From  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  he  resigned  his  pnffessor- 
ship  in  1837,  and  settled  in  Innsbruck  to  pnictise;  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  .Munich  in  1841.  where  he 
became  renowned  as  an  electro-magnetic  physician.  He 
D.  Sept.  19,  1854,  in  Ergern  on  Lake  Tegern,  whither 
he  hud  gone  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  health.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is:  Der  MagndUmus  in  semer  gt'schicht- 
lichen  Entwiclelung.  Of  his  otiier  works  are  to  be 
named:  Histor.  psychol.  U7itersuchunyen  vber  den  Ur- 
sprunq  unddasWese.ndervievschHc.hmSeeU;  Anthvopol. 
Ansickten  zur  bessern  Kenntniss  dar  Menschen ;  JJ<r  Mag- 
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Y}eti.tmnit  in  Vt^rhUUnixx  ttir  yatur  und  Ikfliffionf  jin-^ 
If  lung  zur  sells'll  l*raxi$. 

the  cliief  town  of  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland, 
on  tlic  river  Fergtis,  20  tn.  fnnii  Limerick.  It  is  of  con- 
sideruble  size,  hut  irregularly  huilt.  and  has  a  court- 
houj<e.  jail,  barracks,  town-hall,  college,  hospital,  and 
two  convents,  Pop,  s,000, 

£ii'iii<9eor'(hy,  a  market-town  and  borough  of  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
many  ternble  outrages  during  tlie  rebellion  of  17U8. 
Ptp.  about  7,000. 

£iiiii^U  il'lon.  tlie  chief  town  of  the  co.  of  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  on  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  34  m.  from  Sligo., 
Its  principal  huildings  are  a  court-house,  town-liall.  bar- 1 
racks,  linen-hall,  iiitirmary,  and  the  royal  schotd  ot  l*ol- 
tera,  foumled  hy  Charles  I.,  and  one  of  the  best  endowed! 
in  the  kingdom.  Manuf.  L<'ather,  cutlery,  and  sewed , 
muslins.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  CornJ 
timber,  coals,  and  slate,  /'o/j.  6,000.  —  This  place  gives 
the  title  of  earl,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  family  I 
of  Cole.  In  1595  it  made  an  obstinate  defence  against 
Queen  Elizabeth's  army,  and  wjis  unsiiccesslully  bc-| 
sieged  bv  James  II ’s  tro<*p'!  in  16>9.  , 

EiiniH  Foiiit*  in  Jtooun,  a  village  of  Jsisper  co., 
about  180  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ell  II  iHt  roll  til,  {rn~nis*  trawl  a  small  island  of  Ireland, 
off  the  coast  of  co.  Donegal,  Ulster,  about  7  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Malin-IIead. 

EiiiiiKty'iiion,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Clare.  Munster, 
on  a  river  of  tlie  siiiiie  name,  near  Liscanor  Bay,  und  abt. 
14  in.  W.N.W.  of  Ennis  ;  j)op  about  2,000. 

Ell'll  isvi lie,  a  village  of  lx)wer  Canada,  co.  of  Lanark, 
about  9  m.  S.  of  CarleK>n  Place  about  200. 

Eiiiiisville,  in  l^nnsylrania^  a  |K)st-vilh^e  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  CO.,  about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Eii'iiiiis,  Quintus  a  Uoman  i>oet,  who  wrote  in  heroic 
verse  the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  displayed 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  in  some  dramatical  and 
satirical  compositions.  D.  of  tlie  gout,  contracted  by 
his  frequent  intoxication,  169  b.  c.:  B.  at  Rudise,  now 
Huge.  Ill  Calabria,  2^39  ii.  C.  —  Scipio,  on  his  deathbed,  or¬ 
dered  his  body  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  this  poetical 
friend.  Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  of 
Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  appellation  of 
the  Homer  of  L  itium.  Of  all  his  writings,  nothing  now 
remains  but  fragments  happily  collected  from  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  ancient  antliors. 

Eiiiio'ble,  V.  a.  [Fr.  enno6Zir  — en,  and  noble  — 

q.  j\]  To  make  noble;  to  raise  to  nobility;  to  elevate 
in  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence;  to  raise;  to  diguily  ; 
to  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  aggrandize. 

Eiiiio'bliii$S'«  p.  d-  Advancing  to  the  rank  of  a  noble¬ 
man  ;  exalting;  dignifying. 

Eiiiio'bl^iiient,  n.  The  act  of  ennobling. —  Exalta¬ 
tion;  elevation;  dignity. 

Eii'iioreo,  in  N.  Carolina,  rising  in  Greenville  dist.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Broad  River  in  Nowbery  dist. 

Ell  il»,  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  at  the  N.E.  base  of  a 
branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  in  the  crownland  of  Salzburg. 
12  III.  S.  of  Kadstadt.  It  joins  the  Danube  11  m.  below 
the  town  of  Linz,  after  a  course  of  about  120  ni. 

Ennui,  (png-nwef^)  n.  [Fr. ;  probably  from  Or.  ania, 
grief,  sorrow,  distress,  trouble.]  Dulness  of  spirit ;  lan¬ 
guor,  or  uneasiness,  connected  with  a  feeling  of  disgust ; 
wearine.ss;  heaviness;  btssitu<le;  melancholy. 

Enocll,  (e'nokj)  the  name  of  two  different  ludividnals  in 
Scripture.  —  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain,  who  built  a  city 
which  was  called  after  his  name.  —  2.  Tlie  son  of  Jared, 
and  father  of  Methuselah.  A  peculiarly  mysterious  iu-| 
terest  attaches  to  him  on  account  of  the  supernatural  i 
manner  in  which  hU  earthly  career  terminated.  We  are 
told  by  the  writer  of  Genesis,  that  E.  “  walked  with  God 
300  years  .  . .  and  he  was  not ;  for  tb>d  took  him.”  Wliat 
the  statement  “  he  wjis  not  ”  signified  to  the  later  Jews, 
ts  explained  by  the  writer  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  :  “  Enoch  wjis  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death.”  E.  and  Elijah  are  the  only  human  beings  on 
reconl  who  did  not  require  to  discharge  the  debt  which 
mortals  ow’e  to  nature.  It  m  iy  naturally  be  supposed 
that  E.  was  a  character  on  wlioin  the  extravagant  fancy 
of  the  later  Jews  would  fasten  with  unusual  pleasure. 
As  they  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with  Grecian 
and  other  culture,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  linking  on 
the  art<  and  sciences  of  G<?ntile  nations  tlieir  own  hi.s- 
tory,  if  they  would  continuo  to  preserve  that  feeling 
of  supremacy  which  w’a.s  so  dear  to  their  jiride  as  the 
chosen  people.  Hence,  E.  appears  as  the  inventor  of 
writing,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  Ac.,  and  is  affirmed  to 
have  filled  300  liooks  with  tiio  revelations  which  he  re¬ 
ceived,  the  number  300  beiugobvionsly  sugge.sted  by  the 
number  of  years  during  w’hich  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  God. 

E.,  Book  of.  (Theol.)  One  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  believed  l»y  some  to  be  cited 
by  St.  Jude  when  he  says,  “  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied,  saying.”  Ac.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  to  have  i>een  written  after  the  estal*- 
lishment  of  Christianity,  from  the  frequent  allusions 
that  are  made  in  it  to  passages  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  author  took  occasion,  from 
the  words  of  St.  Jude,  to  perpetrate  the  forgery.  As  for 
St.  Jude  himself,  it  is  probable  that  he  cites,  not  from 
any  book  of  Kuoch  then  existing,  but  from  general 
tradition.  The  book  was  common  in  the  early  church, 
but  WHS  not  generally  received  as  canonical,  ami  appears 
to  have  heen  lost  aliont  the  8th  c^'niury.  Rrnce,  how¬ 
ever,  when  in  Ahy.ssiuia,  wsiS  fortunate  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  three  complete  MS.  copies  of  this  work.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  wjis  published  in  1826,  by  Archbi.-.liop 
Lawrence,  ami  the  Ethiopic  version  in  1H38.  Several 
Gerixion  editions  have  appeared.  The  book  is  chiefly 


taken  up  with  a  relation  of  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Enoch  regarding  the  fall,  In-aven,  hell,  nature,  astron¬ 
omy,  tlie  futiii©  i»f  the  Jewmh  people,  Ac. ;  the  whole 
beiiig  characterized  by  such  absurdities  as  to  render  it 
unworthy  o!  any  credit. 

E'iiOi*ll,  in  a  post-townshipof  Noble  co.,  about  100 

III.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus;  pop.  about  2,300.  ^ 

Eiio^ln'tioii.  n.  [Lut.  cnmiaLo,  from  enodoy  enodatus 
— c,  rx,  and  node,  from  nodus,  a  knot.  See  Node.]  Act ' 
of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying;  solution  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty:  an  unravelling;  explanation. 

Eiioile'*  a.  {B^/t.)  Free  from  knots. 

E  lion*  tlie  place  where  John  baptized,  was  near  Salem, 
on  t  he  west  biilo  of  the  Jordan,  (yo  in  i.  2S :  iii.  26.)  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  eight  or  ten  miles  Suuth  of 
Betii  shean,  and  near  the  Jordan.  ^  I 

£  non.  in  Ilh'tvns,  a  village  of  Bureau  co.,  about  7  m. 
N.W.  of  Princeton. 

Enoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  about  7  in. 

S.W.  of  Springfield  ;  p>p.  about  300. 

Eiioii  Orove,  in  G^'orgia,  a  post-village  of  Heard  co.,  i 
ab<»ut  9  m.  N.i-;.  of  Franklin.  I 

Eiioii  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  V.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 
Enor'iiiity,  n.  [Fr.  enormitt;  Lat.  eoormdas,  from 
enormis.  See  Enormous.]  That  which  is  out  of  rule,  i 
order,  regularity,  or  proportion;  any  wrong,  irregular, 
vicious,  or  sinful  act;  depravity  ;  wickedness;  ntrocious 
crime;  flagitious  villany;  atrociousuess ;  excessive  de-, 
gree  of  crime  or  guilt. 

Enor'mous,  a.  [Lat.  enormis  —  e,  ex,  and  ntrrma,  a 
rule;  Fr.  cnorme.  SecNoRM.\L.  |  Out  of  rule;  going  Ik*-: 
youd  the  usual  measure  or  rule ;  irregular;  inordinate; 
great  beyond  the  common  measure ;  excessive ;  immod¬ 
erate;  exceeding  in  bulk  or  height  the  common  meas¬ 
ure;  huge;  vast;  prodigious;  outrageous;  heiuous;, 
fl.agitions  ;  extremely  wicked.  i 

Enor'iiiously,  a</r.  Excessively ;  beyond  measure,  i 
Eiior'inoiisiioss,  n.  Immen.slty  ;  vastiiess.  [ 

£iior'tliotro])i%  «.  [Gr.  en,  in,  erthns.  upright,  and 
trrpo^  to  turn.]  A  card  or  toy  by  which  confused  ob¬ 
jects  are  transformed  into  various  figures  or  pictures. 

irarc'«^*r. 

E'lios,  the  son  of  Seth,  and  the  father  of  Cainan.  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  235.  Moses  says,  ‘‘That 
then  men  began  to  call  on  tlie  name  of  tlie  Lord,”  that| 
is.  that  Enos  was  the  first  who  practised  any  external  i 
form  of  worship;  others  believe  that  the  passage  im¬ 
plies  that  this  w'as  the  commencement  of  idolatry,  and 
lh.it  men  now  began  to  profane  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  undonbLol  that  Enos  was  a  pious  man,  and  an  ob-< 
server  of  social  rites  and  religious  ceremonies;  and  in 
contradi.stinction  to  the  scoffers  of  Cain  aud  his  descend-! 
ants,  the  patriarch  and  his  family  assumed  the  name! 
of  tlie  servants  or  sons  of  God,  w  hich  phrase  explains  the 
contradistinguishing  term  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  the 
pus-'s.'ige,  ••  And  the  sons  of  God,  seeing  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
they  chose.”  Enos  died  at  the  age  of  905,  a.  m.  1140. 
Eiioii,  a  maritime  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ron-; 
iitelia,  38  miles  from  Galli}>oli.  It  is  the  ]>ort  of  Adrian-: 
opie,  and  the  seat  of  a  limited  trade,  tiie  harbor  admit-' 
ting  only  small  vessels  from  its  being  choked  up  with 
sand.  —  The  Gulf  of  Enos  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
ami  is  14  miles  long  hy  5  broad. 

EiiOKbiirgrli,  in  Ve.nuont.a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  MissiMpie  River,  about  50  m. 
N.N.W.  of  .Montpelier;  pop.  about  2,100. 

Eiiof^biir^-tl  FallM,  in  Vermouth  a  post-village  of 
I  Fmnklin  co.,  about  58  m.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

!  £iioiis:ll,  (c-n«r,)  a.  [A.  genag,  gennh ;  Swed.  nog  ; 
Ger.  yenug.^  That  satisfies  desire  or  gives  content :  that 
may  answer  the  purpose  ;  that  is  adequate  to  the  wants  ; 
—  generally  after  the  noun  to  which  it  attaches;  as,' 
“when  thou  hast  gold  mough."  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  .sufficiency  ;  that  quantity  of  anything  which  satis¬ 
fies  the  desires  or  wants  ;  that  w  hicli  is  adequate  to  the ' 
needs;  that  which  U  equal  to  the  powers,  abilities,  or 
faculties  ;  as,  enough  of  money,  enough  of  work. 

— t'lifficiently;  in  a  quantity  or  degree  that  eati.><fie8 
or  is  equal  to  the  desires  or  wants.  —  Fully ;  quiet ;  de¬ 
noting  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree. — 
Such  H  quantity  or  d^'gree  as  commands  acquiescence 
rather  tlian  full  satisfaction.  —  An  exclamation  denot¬ 
ing  sufficiently;  used  as  a  contracted  form  of  it  is 
enough, 

Eiiounoo',  r.  a.  [Lat.  enwnciar«.]  To  declare;  to  an¬ 
nounce;  to  assert  authoritatively.  (R.)  —  To  articulate ; 
to  make  utterance.  (R.) 

Eiioniice'iTiont,  n.  Act  of  enouncing. 

Enow,  I  e~nou'.)  A  n  obsolete  form  of  enough  ;  —  formerly 
I  used  principally  in  the  plural  sense. 

!  Eii|>i<*roe',  r.  a.  To  pierce ;  to  transfix  ;  as,  “  I  am  too 
I  sure  enjnerced  with  his  shaft.”  —  Siial^s. 

Enquire,  (en-kwiP^)  v.  a.  and  n.  The  old  form  of 
I  Inquire,  q.  r. 

Enqiiir'er.  n.  See  Inquirer. 

Enqui  ry,  n.  See  Inquiry. 

Eiiragre',  r. n.  [Yv.  enrager  —  en  and  To  excite 

I  rage  in  ;  to  provoke  to  fury  or  madness  ;  to  irritate  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  to  make  furious :  to  exasperate ;  to  incense ;  to 
!  provoke;  to  incite;  to  infiaine. 

j  Enrank',  r.  a.  To  place  orderly  in  rank ;  as,“  no  leisure 
!  had  he  to  enrank  his  men.” —  ^laks. 

Enrapt'iire,  t*.  a.  {En  and  rapture.  See  Rapture.]  To 
carry  away  or  transport  with  pleasure;  to  delight  beyond 
measure. 

£nra%''iKh,  r.a.  [En  and  ramfi.]  To  bear  or  carry 
away  tlie  senses  with  delight ;  to  throw*  into  ecstasy ;  to 
transport  with  delight :  to  enrapture;  to  fascinate. 

I  Eiirav'isliing^ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  fill  with  rap- 
1  ture  or  ecstasy. 
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Enrav'islinionf.  n.  State  of  ecstasy,  or  of  being  car¬ 
ried  away  with  rapture  or  delight. 

Enretfister,  (ew-r^u-tcr,)  r.a.  [Fr.  enrtgister,]  To 
register ;  to  record. 

Enricli  ,  r.a  [Fr.  mn'cAir  —  and  nc^,  rich.]  To 
make  rich,  wealthy,  or  opulent ;  to  supply  with  ahumlant 
possessions ;  to  supply  with  anything  splendid  or  orna¬ 
mental;  to  adorn  with  adventitious  embellishments  or 
decorations. 

— To  store  with  intellectual  knowledge  ;  as,  to  enrich  the 
mind. 

— To  fertilize ;  to  make  productive  or  fruitful ;  as,  manure 
enriches  land. 

£iiri<*li’or,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  enriches. 

Eiiricli'iiieiit,  n.  Act  of  enriching :  augiiieiit.ation  of 
w’ealth;  amplification;  improvement ;  fertilization:  ad¬ 
dition  of  decoration  or  ornament. 

Eiiricls'O,  {m-rij\)  r.a.  To  form  into  longitudinal  pro¬ 
tuberances  or  ridges :  as,  “  the  enridg'^l  sea  ’*  —  Shaks. 

Eiiringr',  r.n.  To  bind  round,  as  with  a  ring;  to  en¬ 
circle.  (Used  chiefly  poetically.) 

“  Ivy  enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."  —  Skakt. 

Enriqiie'ta.  or  IIenriqiita,  in  California,  a  post¬ 
village  of  i^aiita  Clara  CO.,  on  Guadalupe  Creek,  alout  5 
m.  from  New  Almaden.  There  is  a  rich  mine  of  quick¬ 
silver  here. 

Enrobe',  v.  a.  To  dress;  to  clothe;  to  invest  with  a 
habit  or  with  apparel. 

Eiiroek'mont,  n.  A  quantity  of  loose  stones,  rubble, 
Ac.,  sunk  into  water  as  a  base  on  which  toerect  a  brake- 
water.  pier,  Ac. 

Eii*ro’g’el.  (.SScTtp.)  A  name  which  means  foot-fountain, 
and  is  coiistnieil  by  the  Targum  into  “  Fuller’s  foun¬ 
tain,”  because  the  fullers  trod  the  clothes  tliere  with 
their  feet.  It  was  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  the  same  as  the  fountain  of  Siloani. 
But  Dr.  Robinson  is  now  inclim-tl  to  find  it  in  what  U 
called  by  Christians  the  Well  of  Nehemiah,  but  by  the 


Fig.  943.  —  wcu.  of  neremiah. 
natives  the  Well  of  Job.  There  are  only  three  sources, 
or  ralher  receptacles  of  water,  now  accessible  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  and  this  is  one  of  them.  This  w  ell  is  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  prettiest  and  most  lertile  spot  around 
Jerusalem.  It  is  125  feet  deep,  is  walled  up  with  large 
squared  stones,  which  on  one  side  rise  and  form  an  arch, 
ami  is  appjirently  of  great  antiquity. 

Enroll',  V.  a.  [Fr.  enrOler  —  en,  and  rCJe^  a  roll  or  reg¬ 
ister.]  To  write  in  a  r<dl  or  register;  to  insert,  ns  a  name, 
'  or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue  ;  to  record ;  to  insert  in 
records;  to  leave  in  writing;  as,  to  be  enrolled  a  member 
of  a  club  or  society. 

— To  involve ;  to  inw  rap :  as,  “  enrolled  in  smoke.”  Spenser, 

Enroll'er,  fi.  The  per8<.)u  who  enrolls  or  records  in  a 
register. 

Enrol'iiient.  ti.  Act  of  enrolling.  —  That  in  which 
anything  is  recorde<l ;  a  register ;  a  written  reconi. 

Enroot',  r.a.  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  fasten  firmly ;  to 
implant  deeply. 

Ensangfiiine,  {en-sang'gwin,'\  v.  a.  [£*»,Hnd  Lat.  san¬ 
guis,  blood.]  To  smear  with  blood;  to  stain  or  smirch 
with  gore. 

En'^ate,  a.  (Bot)  Bearing  sword-shaped  leaves;  ensl- 
form. 

Ensoale',  r.  a.  To  invest  with  scales  ;  to  give  the  form 
of  scales  to. 

En<^ctie<liile«  (en-sked'yul.)  v  a.  [En  and  schedule, 
q.  V.]  To  enter  in  a  schedule;  as.  to  accounts. 

Eiisoonoc*,  (en-itAonr',)r.  a.  [E'nand  sconce.  See  Sconce.] 
To  cover  or  shelter,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  protect ; 
to  secure  or  hide. 

— r.n.  To  secure  one’s  self  in  a  fastness  or  fortification  , 
to  take  shelter  behind  something. 

'•  I  will  entconct  me  behind  the  arras.”  —  Shaks. 

Enseal',  r.a.  [En,  and  seal,  q.  v.]  To  impress  with  a 
seal :  to  affix  a  seal  to. 

En^eain',  t?.  a.  To  sew  itp;  to  inclose  by  a  seam. 

Enseel',  v.  a.  To  close  ihe  eyes  of  by  sewing  the  eye¬ 
lids  together;  as,  an  enseeled  hawk. 

Enseint.  (cn-sanf',)  a.  (Law.)  See  Enceinte. 

Ens^einble,  (dng‘Sdm'bl,)n,  [Fr.]  All  the  parts  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  taken  as  a  whole,  or  collectively;  as,  the 
ensemble,  of  a  state  pageant. 

— adr.  Simultaneously ;  with  one  accord :  at  once. 

Euseiia'da  de  Barrag^cn',  a  village  and  bay  in 
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th«  Ar^ntiae  R^pnblic,  in  the  of  the  Plata 

BiTer.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Buenoe  Ativ*. 

Enshrine,  r.o.  i^AM.and  4Ariii«,q.  v.]  Toeocloeeioa 
^rioeor  hence*  tocbefi>hi  to  guard  and  pres^rrc 

with  attentkfD  aii*l  aff<ecti<>a ;  to  boM  as  a  thing  Sacred : 
as*  to  tnskriH^  a  relic,  to  eAsMritu  a  person  in  oDe*^ 
memoTT. 

Enshroud'*  r.  a.  [.&  and  Mrotwf*]  To  corer  with  a 
shroud ;  to  clothe*  as  with  a  shroud. 

Ensif 'erous*  a.^  *Pr.  emri/erc.]  Bearing  a  sword. 

En  slfomi,  a.  Lat.  fnsis,  a  sword,  and/oraio.  lonn- 
Uariug  the  k>nn  \*f  a  sword;  as.  an  ensi/orm  lewf. 

En  a.  ^.Fr.  ;  L.«t.  and  rt^ 

a  tuarlt.]  A  *iistingiushing  sign ;  a  mark  or  badge 
by  which  one  thing  may  be  known  from  au*^iher;  anr 
K-r  note  of  di->tiDct}OD ;  the  flag  or^Mnner  of  a 
military  hand,  or  -^f  a  ^e^sel;  a  baiJDer  of  ci»k»rs:  a 
natiomi  fl.ig  or  standard ;  any  signal  tu  aaaeiuhle  or  W 
give  noticx.*. 

'  Mil.)  In  the  Bnglish  army,  the  lowest  commissioned 
officer,  who  carries  the  flag  or  colors  in  a  companT  of 
infantry.  He  is  a  snbordinaie  to  the  lieaxenants. 

En  si^n^y,  En  si^nship.  a.  The  ranE  office,  or 
commission  of  an  ensjgu. 

Enslnv^*  r.  a.  an*!  rhrrc.^  To  rednce  to  slarerr 

or  UHkdagr:  to  deprire  of  lihefty.  and  sabj«rt  to  the 
will  of  a  master;  hj  reduce  to  serriinde  or  sni^ection, 
as  Co  habiu  or  p.«s6i<>Qs. 

Enalav'edne^H*  a.  State  of  being  enslared. 
Enalave  iiieiit*  a.  Act  of  ensuring;  state  of  being 
ensLared;  slav<rry;  bondage:  serricnde. 

En^lav  er.  a.  One  who  endares. 

En^leu  ia*  a.  In  memory  of  Mr.  Aloysios  Aai^ea* 
who  collected  many  planu  in  the  S.  State*  J  tBot.  •  A 
geoos  of  planca.  ord.  Atcl^adaem.  Tbry'’are  twining 
herli#,  with  opp«ite,  cordate~orate.  acnminate  learrs. 
PedoDcle  racemcaenuBbellate.  many->d^wvred.  Flowers 
white. 

Ena  ley,  in  Mickigan^  a  townS'hip  of  Newavgoco. :  pop. 
about 

— A  poet-office  of  Xewaypi  oot  i 

Enatanip  •  r.  «.  To  impress  as  with  a  stamp;  to  im¬ 
press  deeply.  1 

EuHtat^'.  r.  a.  To  invest  with  posseeaion :  to  instate.  ' 
En^ue'*  r.  a.  fr.  ensmirrt^  (tom  Lat.  la*  and  »*mor.  to 
follow.  To  follow  as  the  oonseqneDce  of  premises;  toj 
follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  ci»nrse  of  time :  to  succeed : 
to  come  after. 

En«»ii  in^*  p.  a*  Following  as  a  conseqneoce ;  coming 
ncxtaAer;  succeeding. 

Ensure,  r.  a.  See  I.vsrEt*  I 

Ensweep  ,  r.  a.  Tm  passs  over  with  swiftness. 
Entablatnre,  Enta  blement,  a.  '0.  Pr.  eafah- 
iaturt;  Fr.  ashzUeasear — ea*  and  a  board.]  ^ArcA.> 
The  whole  of  the  parts  of  an  order  above  the  column. 
The  afSr^mblage  is  divided  into  three  f«rts;  the  arthi- 
frtrre.  tbeyn>jr.  and  the  cornice  •  se^  Fig.  6a0 ,  The  first 
and  last  are  varioasly  subdivided  in  the  diflerent  ord^^ 
See  CotCMX. 

En  tail*  a*  'From  Fr.  entaHler.  to  notch,  to  cnt  into.] 
An  estate  or  fee  enuiled.  or  limited  in  descent  to  a  |.eir- 
ticnlar  heir  or  heirs;  rule  of  descent  settled  for  an 
estate. 

— r.  a.  To  cnt  off  an  estate  fp'‘m  the  heirs  in  general ;  to 
limit  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  gift  to  a  man.  and  to  certain  heirs  specified,  so  that 
neither  the  donee  n<>r  any  snbseqnent  pcss^^ssor 
alienate  or  bequeath  them :  to  fix  onalienably  on  a  per- 
s*>a  or  thing,  or  on  a  person  axKi  his  descendants.  —  See 
E?TATX3-T  uu 

Entail  ment,  a*  Act  of  entailing;  state  of*  being 
entailed:  act  uf  giving,  as  an  estate,  and  directing  the 
mode  of  descent ;  act  of  settling  analleoably  on  a  man 
and  his  heirs. 

Entame'.  r.  a.  Tosnbjngate:  to  snbdne:  toeonqner. 
Entan  r.  a.  ]Ea  and  faap/e.]  To  tie,  bind,  knit, 
twist,  or  interweave  in  snch  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easily  separated ;  to  make  confused  disordered :  to 
involTe;  to  perplex ;  to  caose  to  be  perplexed,  compli¬ 
cated  or  intricate;  to  involve  in  difficulties:  to  embar¬ 
rass:  tty  purzle;  to  bewilder:  to  ensnare;  to  catch. 
£ntan'^lenient,n.  Act  of  entangling;  suteofleing 
entangled:  inrolntion;  a  confused  or  disordered  state; 
intricacy:  perplexity. 

Entan  sler^  a.  One  who  entangles  or  inrolvea. 
Entang-lin^.p.  a.  Interlocking  in  confoaioo;  per¬ 
plexing:  enszianog. 

EntaAia,  a.  JM.)  Tonic  spasm:  a  general  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  tetanns.  trismns.  Ac. — Dumglisem. 

En  a.  \.4rcA.>  Delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 

swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  colnmn.  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  Grecian  example**  adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts 
being  strictly  frusta  of  cones. 

Mcd.\  A  constrictive  spasm. 

Enta.*^  ment,  a.  ]Fr.  eahisscaicaf  ]  Aheap;  apyre: 
an  accumalatfoo.  '&.) 

Enta.s  tie,  a.  'Jtfedi  Relating  to  all  diseases  charac¬ 
terized  by  tonic  sx^zus. —  C%arkt.  : 

Ente,  a.  i II'tJ)  Any  grafted  emblazonment. 

Entem  pie,  r.  a.  To  contain:  to  receive:  to  embrace.(x.)] 
Enteii  der,  r.  a.  To  make  tender ;  to  soften;  to  mol¬ 
lify. —  To  treat  kindly,  ^g.)  I 

Entente  Cordiale.  ]Fr.]  fibf.)  The  manifestation 
of  goodwill  and  justice  towards  each  other,  exchanged 
between  the  goTemments  of  two  state*.  —  irorofi#^. 
En  ter,  r.  a.  [Fr.  entrer.]  To  go  into ;  to  move  or  p<ass. 
as  into  a  place*  in  any  manner  whatever;  to  pierce  or 
penetrate:  to  advan^  into;  to  be^n.  as  a  bnsineas. 
employment*  or  service ;  to  engage  in :  to  admit  or  in- 
trodoce ;  to  set  down  in  writing;  to  set  an  account  in  a 
book  ur  register ;  to  enroll ;  to  insert.  ^ 
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— r.  a.  To  go  or  come  in ;  to  pass  into ;  to  pierce ;  to  pen¬ 
etrate;  to  penetrate  D>entaJ!y:  b>  go  into  minutely;  to 
engage  in.  as  a  f^roject ;  to  Uke  the  first  step  or  stepis  ; 
to  be  initiated  in;  to  be  an  ingredient;  to  form  a  con¬ 
stituent  ;(art. 

Enteradeno^  raphy,  a.  [Gr.m/era,  the  intestlnea. 
adae.  a  gland.  azMl  grapno^  to  describe.]  \  Med  t  A  de¬ 
scription  of]  or  a  diaoourse  upon,  the  intestinal  gUods. 

I/ungiisom. 

Enteradenol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ew/ero*  adae,  and  logos, 
dtscv'urse.j  That  (art  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
intestinal  giasds.  —  I>nngUsom^ 

En  terelos^.  n.  (JrrA)  A  passage  beween  two 
n^UiS*  or  the  passage  leading  from  the  dom*  to  the  hall. 

irat/c. 

En  terer,  w.  One  who  enters* 

Enter  ie.  a.  [Fr^m  Gr.  nUera,  the  intestines.]  {Med.) 
Reiatiii;:  to  the  intestines. 

E II  ter i  iia:.  a*  Passage  into  a  place ;  entrance. 

Enteri  tis,  a.  [Gr.  eafero.]  {Med.)  InflaniDtati«''n  of 
the  U>wtrla.  This  di?«ase  may  be  occasioned  by  incau¬ 
tious  expesure  to  cold*  by  acrid  sulstances*  or  by  har- 
drixd  (cces  in  the  boweU.  Its  symptoms  are :  pain 
ovtrr  the  abdomen ;  thirst*  heat,  and  excessive  reetless- 
n^  and  anxiety;  rickness;  obstinate  constipation; 
and  a  l»ard.  small  and  qoi^  k  pnlse.  Tlie  pain  increases 
^  the  disease  pt>:<«eds.  especially  about  the  navel ;  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  voiding  the  nrine.  which  is  small  in 
quantiiy  and  high-colored;  and  the  abdomen  is  so  ten¬ 
der  as  not  to  ^dure  the  6light«»t  pivssurc.  It  often 
terminates  in  a  few  bonrs  in  m>Ttifi  .ation  of  a  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal :  in  which  case  the  pain  suddenly 
ceases,  the  belly  becomes  tumid,  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly, 
and  the  countenance  acquires  a  feculhir  ghastlio^ ;  it 
also  proves  fatal  daring  the  inflammatory  stage.  Fa¬ 
vorable  symptcMns  are:  a  gradual  diminudon  of  pain 
and  of  tenderness  on  pressure*  natural  evacaatkn  tv 
the  bowels,  moist  skin,  equal  and  firm  pulse,  and  a 
pious  discharge  of  urine*  dep^iting  abundaz»ce  of  red 
aediment.  This  is  a  disease  which  requires  x*roinpt  and 
decided  treatment.  Leeches  should  te  applied  over  the 
ab<k*meo.  and  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a  hot  lath, 
or  fomented  with  hot  water:  the  lower  towels  sbon Id 
be  evacuated  by  a  glyster  of  castor-oU  and  grueL  but 
purgatives  sbo^d  be  avoided  until  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms  snlaide.  Pain  should  l>e  quelled  by  the  effer¬ 
vescing  draught,  with  a  very  few  dre^  of ’tincture  of 
opinm.  In  most  cases  small  doses  of  cakmel  and  opium 
have  been  given  with  great  advantage.  When  the  ur¬ 
gent  symptoms  give  way.  az>d  the  bowels  have  been 
cleared,  diaphoretic  saline  medicines  and  gentle  ape¬ 
rients  may  be  used,  and  a  mild  nourishing  diet  allowed; 
but  gTMt  care  is  requisite  in  ascertaining  that  all  relics 
of  the  inflammatt^  acthm  are  got  rid  of^  and  that  it  i« 
not  lurking  in  s^me  one  spot  in  a  chronic  fi»nn.  as  E.  b 
often  the  result  of  old  disease  existing  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abd^nien. 

Enter  o^ele,  ii.  [From  Gr.  aUtra,  the  intestines,  and 
kele,  a  tumor.]  Anat  .  A  rupture  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  aprotm^fo  of  the  intestines  appears  in  the  grdn. 

Entero^  raphy. •,  [Gr.mfmz.and g7^pk*‘\Xo  write.' 

That  bnuKrb  of  anaUmy  wUch  de*cril<es  or 
tr^U  of  the  intostinesL.  —  i>iri»^«>oii. 

En  terohy  droeele,  *•-  iGr.imlero;  w/or,  water,  and 
brb,  a  tnmor.]  •  Med,  t  Intestinal  hernia  complicated 
with  hydfocel^  or  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  scro¬ 
tum. —  Worcester. 

En  terolit^,  En  terolith.  n.  [^Gr.  enterem,  an  in¬ 
testine.  and  Uikos,  a  6tone.j  {Med.)  CoDcretion  or  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  intestines. 

Enterol  og'y,  a.  [Gr.  entem,  intestiDes,  and  logos. 

I  discourae.j  A  treatise  on  the  intestinal  parts 

of  the  body. 

Enteroni  phalos.  Ent^rom  phaln«i«  m.  'Tr. 
enieromp^tate,  {Med.}  An  ambilk^  ht-mia  f^odneed 
by  the  prc*tmrion  of  a  portfon  of  intestine. 

Enteropathy,  n.  [Gr.  enteren.  an  intestine,  az>d 
suffering.]  i  jfoef.)  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

En  teropip  loeele,  a.  [Gr.  enier<s,  epiploon,  the 
omentnm.  and  kele,  a  tumor.j  {AnetL)  A  rupture  in 
which  a  part  of  the  inteetinea,  with  a  part  of  the  e{dp- 
loon.  is  protruded.  —  Oab6. 

Enteros  eheoeele,  a.  [From  ea/croa ;  oscheam,  the 

'  KTotum.  and  a  rupture.]  •  Med.  i  A  scrotal  hernia, 
or  rapture  of  the  intesunea  into  the  scrotum. 

Enterot  only ,  a,  [(Jr.  enterom,  intestine,  and  foaie,  a 
cutting.]  lAmat.)  IHaeection  of  the  inteatinea. 

{^erg.i  An  opention.  little  need*  which  consists  in 
opening  the  intestine*,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  foecal 
matter  accumulated  in  it. 

Ent^rplead  ,  r.  a*  See  IxTTEPiiAP. 

En  terpri^.  a,  [Fr.,  from  eatrepreadre,  pp.  entrepris. 
entrepnse  —  entre,  in*  between,  nod  prendre,  to  lay  hold 
of]  from  Lat.  prekendo — pret,  and  an  ote*  root’  kaui, 
identical  with  Eng.  koad.}  That  which  is  undertaken 
or  attempted  to  be  performed:  partkulariy,  a  bedd,  ardu¬ 
ous*  or  hazardous  undertaking.  —  Undertaking;  adTez>- 
ture ;  attempt*  . 

**  Whet  ou  W  irvick  te  tiii«  eauayritt ! "  —  SS^gcM. 

— An  adventurous  spirit;  hardihood;  as,  the  spirit  of 
enierprist. 

— r.  4L  To  take  in  hand:  to  undertake;  to  venture;  to 
begin  and  attempt  to  perform. 

**  The  haiiiiess  aut  be  tnlayris’d  this  aifht.* _ Drfden. 

— r.  a.  To  set  alwot  the  doing  of  some  arduous  under¬ 
taking. 

En  t^rpris^,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Tolusia  co.,  on 
St.  John  s  River,  aid,  7a  m.  S.  by  E  of  Pilatka. 

En  t^rprise.  in  lUincks,  a  post-villAge  ofWsvoeoo., 
on  Elm  Creek,  atL  So  m,  S.E  of  Vandalia. 
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En  't^rpria^,  in  hsdiana,  a  poet-village  of  Spencer  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  30  m.  above  Evansville. 

En  terpriae,  in  Minnesoia,  a  poet-village  of  Winona 
col,  atL  16  m.  W.S.W,  of  Winona. 

En  te*rprise,  in  Mississippi,  a  poet-vilUge  of  Clarke 
CO.*  abL  1*J0  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Mobile,  Ala. 
En't^rpria^.  in  Missowri,  a  poet-pillage  of  McDooaid 
cos  abt.  225  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

En  terprise,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Pretie  co,,  abL  100 
m.  W.  :  y  S.  of  Columbus.  ^ 

Eii'terpriae,  in  Pensksylronia,  a  poet-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  00.,  abL  6  m.  E  of  Lancaster. 

En  lerpriae,  in  dah.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Morgan  co. 
Ell  terpri^r,!!.  A  man  of  enterprise;  one  who  under¬ 
take*  ihe  doing  of  gnat  things ;  a  person  who  engages 
for  the  p*'rformance  of  difficult  or  important  matien. 
Ell  terprlsin?,  a.  Resolute;  bold  to  undertake; 
adventurous;  active.  pronipL  or  venturesome  to  attempt 
great  or  untried  schemes ;  as,  an  enterprising  man. 
En'terpri««in;gly,  adr.  In  an  enterprisiug  manner. 
Ente^rtain',  r.  n.  [Fr.  ei^^tenir — entre,  ai^  Pair,  to 
bold;  Lat.  tcneo.l  To  reotve,  as  a  guest:  to  treat  hos¬ 
pitably;  to  receive  at  table:  as.  to  entertain  a  party  of 
friendk  —  Tosupport;  to  maintain;  to  feed;  to  lodge  ; 
to  be  at  the  cost  of  bousing  and  feeding. 

**  Leariac  m  hi*  seniee  ...  so  please  je«  ea^ertaxa  lae.**  —  SSmXm, 
— To  reserve  or  cherish  in  the  mind;  to  bold;  t«»  harbor; 
to  cherish :  as.  to  mferfain  good-will  towards  another. — 
To  treat  with  conversation;  to  amuse  or  infract  ty 
disconrse  :  to  please  :  to  divert:  to  amuse;  as,  to  enters 
tain  an  audifi  »ry  with  mtLsic. — To  receive  or  admit,  with  a 
view  to  coDskier  and  decide:  as.  to  entertain  a  suggestion. 
— r.  n.  To  welcome  and  treat  guests ;  as.  we  were  hospi¬ 
tably  <ii/erf4riJMf. 

EntertAin'er.  n.  One  who  entertains,  diverts,  re¬ 
ceives.  bolds,  or  accepts. 

Entertain  in^,  a.  Pleasing;  amusing;  diverting; 

as.  an  ei«/rrtotmH^7  performance. 

Entertain  in^ly,  adt.  In  an  amusing  or  entertain¬ 
ing  miiDoer. 

Entertain  ingrne^s,  n.  State,  quality. or  faculty  of 
being  entertaii.ing.  or  ol  promoting  diversion. 
Entertain  nient,  n.  Act  of  entertaining:  hospitable 
reception  and  tivatment;  act  of  diverting  or  amusing; 
act  of  admitting,  bolding,  or  cherishing;  as*  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  guests  at  table;,  the  entertainment  of  hetero- 
di  X  opinions.  Ac. 

— That  which  entertains,  or  canse*  entertainment ; — hence* 
a  treat :  a  banquet :  a  festival ;  as,  a  ccetly  entertainment. 
— Tliat  which  strike*  the  atfentiOD  agreeably,  and  amuse* 
or  diver  s;  a«.  a  dramatic 

En  fhetLsni,  jt*  Enthusiastic  elation;  spiritual  inspi¬ 
ration.  (B.) 

Entheas’tio,  u,  [Gr.  dtiAeajriXor.]  Spiritually  ener¬ 
getic:  having  divine  potency. 

Em  tie  Ally,  adr.  V  ith  divinely  effectual  powers, 

Entheiniin  tha,  Enthelinin  thesi.  n.pl.  [Gr. 
entos,  interior,  and  elminiAos,  a  worm.]  <  Med.)  Wonns 
in  the  bowels  or  intestines. 

Ell  thensi,  M.  '^Gr.  enlAeos.]  Inspiration.  <B.) 
EnthrAl .  EntbrAli  ,  r.  a.  Same  as  Ixthbaix*  q.  r. 
Enthral  ment,  n.  Same  as  l.vTbExiJfixT.  q.  r. 
Enthrone',  r.o.  [Ew  and  fAr^-we.]  Toplaceon  a  throne; 
to  exalt  to  the  reg^  seat  of  dignity :  to  exalt  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  place  or  seat :  —  heoce.  by  implication*  to  invest 
with  sovereign  or  supreme  authority ;  as,  to  entkrone  a 
monarch. 

(£br/.)  To  induct  or  install  into  a  vacant  episcopal 
see :  as.  to  entkrone  a  bishop. 

Enthrone  uieut,  A.  Act  of  enthroning  a  monarch 
or  prelate.  —  State  of  being  enthroned. 

EnthronizA  tion.a.  Act  of  enthix>ning;  particnlarly, 
the  act  of  installing  a  bishop  on  his  epi.<copiJ  throne. 
Enthro  nize,  r.o.  To  place  on  a  throne,  as  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  prelate. 

Enthnsia.^m*  {en-lku^ri-arm^  m.  enthousiasme ; 
Gr.  entkonsiasmeys,  fre^m  esUkomsiaso.  to  be  Inspired  or 
possessed  by  a  god.  from  entMeos,  inspired — en,  and  theos, 
a  god.  See  Thost.]  Divine  motion  or  inspiration :  any 
wild  passion ;  poetkal  fury;  a  beat  or  ardor  of  mind 
caused  by  a  belief  of  private  revelations :  a  religioas  state 
of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and 
the  pasrions  outrun  the  understanding ;  fraiaticism  ;  ar¬ 
dent  zeal ;  irrepre^'ble  fervor  of  the  imagination :  ar^nt 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable  objects ;  heat  of  imagi¬ 
nation*  tempered  by  reason  or  experience. 

Enthu  siA«»t.  a.  ]Fr.  eafAoimasfe;  Gr.  cafAowjias/cs.] 
Chie  who  is  pu^eased  of  enthusiasm:  a  visionary;  a  Cs- 
natic;  a  zealot;  one  whose  imagination  is  warmed;  one 
wbc«e  mind  is  highly  exdted  with  the  love  or  in  the  par- 
suit  of  an  object ;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal ;  one  of  ele¬ 
vated  lancy  or  exalted  ideas:  as.  a  relizioos  enttiUsiasL 
Enthni«ia*i  tig,  Entha^ias»tieal.  a.  [Gr.  entkem* 
siastikos.]  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  or  the  conceit  of 
special  intercourse  with  God.  or  revelations  frum  him ; 
Itighly  exdted  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object:  heated  to 
animation ;  warm ;  ardent ;  zealous :  devoted :  visionary ; 
fanatical :  elevai^ :  tinctured  with  eotbosiasm ;  as, 

** rapture  and  enthusiastic  beat.'* — Thomson. 
Enttin»ia»  tieAlly,  adr.  With  enibusiasm. 
Enthymeniat  ie.  Enthymemat  ieAl,  a.  [Gr. 
cntAjraieBaafrLAos.]  Pertaining  to  or  comprising  an  en- 
tbymeme. 

En  thymeme,  n-  [Fr.,  frv>m  Gr.  enthymema,  from  en~ 
thyneomat,  to  think,  to  ponder  well — en,  and  thjrmcs, 
the  soul*  from  tkuo,  to  rush  on  or  along.]  ( Rhet.)  An 
argument  consisting  only  of  two  propositions,  an  ao- 
teoedent  and  a  consequent  deduced  from  it. 

**  is  aa  gwrSy  gw s.  qaock  CeraeiiTis?  ^Wbr.  aa  entkf^ 
wkdme,  replied  Crasbe.  is  vbea  tbe  m%jor  U  fedeed  mirned  to  tat 
micor,  bat  tbe  aarria^  kept  secret. "-^jlrbsuSaeC. 
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Amrdinf?  to  W.  H^Hton  »wl  DeQaincr,  the  clur»e-* 
teristic  differeDce  which  sepauwtrt  ui  £.  frvm  a  s  > 
do«$  not  cocM^t  ID  the  mere  acchieot  of  wppr^iDC 
of  its  propoiiik'DS,  —  eiiheT  may  do  tb^  or  neither .  toe 
diS’tfTCXKe  U  eaeetitial,  and  in  the  nainre of  the  matter: 
that  of  the  sTUo?Ei#ai  teinff  certain  and  apodektk.  that 
of  the  £.  probihie,  and  drawn  from  the  prvTince  of 
opinion.  v  ^ 

Entice  .  r.«.  [Fr.  attita- ;  Sjk  afuur;  WrfUcb.^at^, 
to  excite;  It-  attiz^r*,  from  letl.  titw.  x  firebnno-j  to 
excite :  to  incite  or  instigate,  by  exciuoa  hope  or  de¬ 
sire  ;  to  alluiv :  to  temi  t ;  to  decoy  ;  to  seduce :  to  draw 
by  Wao-iUhments  or  hopes;  to  cowx  ;  to  induce  to  sin; 
to  tarre  or  lead  astray. 

EntiwJtblewO-  Capable  of  being  enuced :  sosceptible 

to  tempCaU>>o.  .. _  . 

Entice  ment.  ■-  An  of  euttciug:  uct  or  fwacticeof 
allnring  or  tempting  to  eriL  “  ^ly  mtuvmcmt  pres  n^ 
baneful  cop."  — Means  of  eolk-ing:  blandi.b- 

m-nt;  aUnremeot ;  sedoctioo;  iusugation;  temptation; 

j^ntlc'er.  ■  One  who  entices:  one  who  allures  to  eril. 
Entie  iitsly.  odr.  aiarmingty;  in  a  winning  iinnner. 

•-  Sa<  MTlies  :  late  wea  sad  Ha*!  mM  eattgafT}-  — addissa. 
Entire  ,  o.  "Fr.  ratter.- It.  latem Lat.  lafej^e- —  ia.  and 
(a^.  ttn^o.  to  tooch.]  Untouched:  unUiated:  nnsul- 
Ked :  unmixed :  pur* ;  without  foreign  admixture  er  al¬ 
loy;  as.  -joyrattre."  JF.7  w-  —  UnbrtAen;  complete 
in  its  parts :  full  and  perfect-  ^  ^  j 

“  Then  ha*  to  tieht  se»ia.  oea  bcealhal  ai>i  eatoe-" — ^jeaier. 

— Complete;  not  participated  with  others :  whole ; 

Tided:  as,  he  has  the  eitfir*  control  of  bis  own  wilL  — 
Full :  fomprising  all  rmiuidtes  within  itself :  firm :  faith- 
fhl-  sure;  solid;  fixed;  as.  rattVe  Eiith.  —  With  nsor  j 
unabated ;  in  full  strength :  not  deformed  .ir  mutilated ; 
free  from  blemish  and  defect ;  as.  aa  ewttre 

t B4.)  Bren-edged;  i.  e-,  not  toothed,  notched,  or  di- 

Tided-  ^  „ 

— ADTthiDj?  wbide.  nnmixed.  or  perfect :  ^peciDcally, ; 
malt  Uqoor.'as  ale.  porter,  ic..  drawn  from  the  one  rat ;  | 
as,  Rarrl^T  And  Perkins  K/^Urt^ 

Entire  1}-.  air.  lu  the  whole;  fnlly;  completely;  as. 
hu  meo  Ty  is  ^wtirrfjr  ei>De. 

— UomixedlT;  without  alloy :  truly:  faithfully.  ' 

Entire  ne-ts.  *.  Sute  or  quality  of  being  entire;  com¬ 
pleteness  :  fulness :  totality :  unbroken  form,  condition,  i 
or  quality.  I 

— H  .aestT;  uprightness:  integrity.  i 

Entire  ty.  a.  State  of  entireness:  wholeness;  int^- 
riiT;  dis,  «»frr»fjr  of  «Jis£ictktt.  —  The  whole;  ihAt 
which  is  entire  or  oomplere. 

En  titatire.  «-  'see  Estitt.]  Oooader«  »s  an  entity, 
io  the  ah«tr»ct- 

En  titatively.  «dr.  In  en  entiutire  nnn^. 
EntiTle,  r.  «-  Fr.  intitmUr  ^  i*,  and  fi/itfwXa  a 

tisle.  see  Ttti,E- ]'  To  pre  a  title  to :  to  eire  or  prefix  a 
BAine  or  mppidlaH^xi ;  to  deid^^nate ;  to  deoominate .  to 
style:  to  charwcteriie :  to  p^fix  as  a  title :  to  call;  as, 
to  emtitle  a  seatt‘>r  “*  HoO‘>rab4e-'’ 

—To  lire  a  cltim  to:  to  gire  a  n?ht  to  demand  or  re- 
reire:  to  qiLilifr  ;  as.  to  be  tmittieri  to  eompensaii^n- 
En  tity,  a.  fV.  fi»»  L.  1*0.  from -^bs. 


ENTll 


does  not  add  much  in  his  w  .rts  to  the  informaUon  giren 
j^ri'*tolIe.  and  it  w*'  not  studied  as  an  absolnte 
ence  uii  the  ITlh  century,  when  prvgrao  beg-in  to  be 


EXTR 


W4.  —  XTXOOipt  .Carpenter  Bee:  IT5  XESfT. 

in«de.  The  chkf  natnralUrs  of  that  period  were  (kedart, 
Swanimerdani.  Malpigrhi,  LeenwenhoecE  and  Ray.  Imr- 
ing  the  I’^th  century,  the  great  Swedi>h  naturalist  Lin- 
xuens  gare  his  attention  to  the  etndy  of  entomology, 
and  his  clas^iification.  as  far  as  the  orders  are  concerned, 
has  senred  a#  the  ba-ds  of  all  that  hare  been  since  pro¬ 
mulgated.  It  is  fifonded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  j 
the  wings,  their  number,  coDsi*tc*nce,  surface,  portion 

in  repose ;  and  al«*-'*  •■‘D  the  presence  or  al«eence  of  a  sting.  ( 

De  Gtrer  and  Fal»rkio*  are,  |»erhaps.  after  Linn^ns, ' 
the  most  worthy  to  be  named  of  the  great  entomologists 
of  the  ISth  ceotury.  -\t  thecloaeof  the  l^'th  and  b^ 
ginning  of  the  li^h  century,  the  name  of  Ijtfretlle  », 
pre-eminentlT  con>picnoas.  Since  the  l^eginning  of  thej 
l£»lh  century,  the  numl*er  of  insects  known  and  dt- 
frrribed  has'prodigkosly  increased:  many  eniomolo-* 
gi'ts  hare  with  great  adrantage  deT*^ted  thepaselres 
particularly  to  the  study  of  partknUr  orders  of  insects ; 
and  many  ralnable  m«*nc^rapb5  have  appeared.  ! 

nKdogkal  literature  has  now  become  very  extensive. 
We  c^oot  attempt  to  enumerate  the  distinguished  en- ' 
tomologi-ts  of  the  l&th  century,  but  perhaiw  the  names 
of  Sav,  Metgen.  Jurine,  GyllenhaL,  Graveohorst,  Hub* 


Commencement;  beginning:  initiation;  as.  fntranee 
into  guod  societv.  —  Act  of  taking  possession ;  as,  en- 
irttwet  into  an  e*iaU-.  —  The  entering  of  the  n-ime  of  a 
thing  or  things  into  an  official  register ;  as,  a  ship  s  cn- 
.  trewo?  at  a  coetoui-hoase,  ^  x*  * 

Entraue^^  •  r.  o.  or  «.  if-n  and  trance;  O.  Fr.  trans^ 
Xxr^CE.^  To  pul  in  a  tranceor  swoon:  to  traiisp'rt 
out  of  the  senses :  to  take  away  conscionsness  from.— 

!  To  throw  into  an  ecstasy;  to  ravUh  the  senses  with 
J  .leligbt  or  woLdtT. 

••  I  notdi  eutrmmc^d.  and  kad  no  room  for  tbonjhl.*'— 
Entrance  meiil,  n-  Act  of  entrancing;  state  Oi 
trance  or  ecstasy.  ,  ^ 

Entrap',  r.a.  Fr.  attrap^ — a,  ad.  and  trappe.  a  trap. 
St^Tx-tP.j  To  catch,  as  in  a  trap:  to  enmesh :  to  insnare; 
to  involve:  to  perplex;  to  entangle;  toinv^-iglv;  to  de- 
cov;  to  embarrass. 

Entrap  pin^ly,  adr.  In  a  manner  to  entrap  or  m- 

veigie.  ,  _  ^  _ _ . 

Entreat  ,  r.  a.  ^Fr.  cn,  and  traiier,  from  Lat.  traao, 
I*  See  Txeat.)  To  treat ;  to  use  or  manage;  to  deal  with; 
to  conduct  toward. 

**  tTberea*  Uit  arrrant  worketk  tmly,  enirtat  kim  nol  *vil.** 

Aed.  vn.  JO. 

; _ To  prevail  upon  by  eolkitation  an*!  importunity.  —  To 

sefk  to  obtain  by’treaty.  engagement,  or  promise ;  to 

askeameatlv  :  io'peGii-*n  or  pray  with  urgency ;  to  beg; 

to  crave:  to’l*eseecb  ;  to  solicit:  to  supplkate;  to  im¬ 
portune;  to  implore:  as,  to  entreat  a  favor. 

. _ a.  To  make  an  earnest  supplication  or  request;  to 

beseech :  as.  to  entrtut  fi»r  a  man's  life. 

Entreat  able.  a.  Suaceptible  of  l*eing  obtained  by 
entrewIT. 

Entreat  er.  «-  One  who  makes  entreaty. 

Entreat  ingly,  oJr.  In  a  beseeching,  entreating 
manoer.  ... 

Entreat’ive.  a  Beseeching:  pleading:  imploring. 
Entreat  y.  «.  Urgent  prayer:  pressing  solicitation; 
earnest  request ;  solicitation  ;  importunity ;  as,  deaf  to 
entreatus.  . 

Entre  Donroe  inho,(/it'fru<foo-air-ooi  mem-y**.,) 
often  called  Mixeo.  the  most  X.  province  of  Purtnjml, 
loonded  N.  by  the  Sf>anish  prov.  of  Galicia,  from  whkh 
it  is  separated  by  the  River  Minho,  and  on  the  .  by 
the  Atlantk  Ocean.  ,4rc<i.  3,U^  sq.  m.  It  has  l»een 
called  the  Paradise  of  Portugal;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  territory  in  Fun-pe  of  equal  ex¬ 
tent  exhibits  so  much  beauty.  It  is  traversed  from  N'.E. 
to  S.W.  by  three  mountain-ranges,  whkh,  however,  sink 
dfeiwn  as  they  approach  the  coast,  leaving  a  con^erable 
tract  of  undulating  conniry  along  the  sea-margin.  The 
chief  rivers.  l»esides  the  yliobo.  and  the  Dc'Uio,  whkh 
sefauates  it  from  the  S.  prov.  of  Beira,  are  the  Lima  (a 
portion  of  the  vale  of  which  is  said  to  form  the  loveliest 
landscape  in  the  world>.  the  Cavailo,  and  the  Tameg^. 
The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy.  I^d  ^  ine.  oil, 
flax,  maize,  whe.*.  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables.  Along 
the  Coast  are  numerous  fisheries.  The  prov.  consists  of 
three  dists..  Bntga.  Tianne.  and  Porto,  with  the  town  of 
Braga  for  the  capital,  /bp. 


n«.  Dufoor  Boi-aanO,  Bricb.n.  Lro-niiire:  Lrach,  Entr^.  w  .comingiB; 

H  u-'leav,  Curtis.  Westwood.  Walker.  Smith,  and  Swain-  entrte  of  good  aonetr 

son,  deserve  {vticular  notice.  —  See  lx&£crs. 


froin  «u',  to  be-l  Essriiee:  Txisteoce ;  being;  Entoinoph  asons.  a.  [Gr.  rafowo.,  in^t,  j^a- 


aubataoce  :  a  real  being,  or  specks  of  betug. 

••  Their  rartir  qaiidiiT. 

Tm  ei  A;r*act  bodies,  fty.*-  • 

En'toblast,  'i.  ^Gr.  ento*,  within,  and  Uastm,  bnd.^ 
( A  not. )  The  so-caired  nncle^dos.  See  Ecr 
Entoir.  r.a.  To  Uke  with  toils:  to  insnare:  to  en- 
langV.  —  J-Jkmmm. 

Entomatos^  raphy.  ■-  RiuiicaUT  the  same  as  Ex- 

TOX«>l/«T.  e.  r.  .,ra.w* 

Entomb,  ♦ew-fooaa'.)  e.  a.  [En  nn-i  tomb.]  To  bury  in 
a  grave :  to  inter  ;  to  deposit  in  a  tomb :  to  inhume, 
Entombment.  i  m-fovsa'mca#,;  a-  Act  of  entombing: 
burial:  interment. 


The  first  course  of  rhinds  served  at  dinner ;  as  the  entrie 


nan, 

as  the  - 

cfo  An  6S;r'"of  ^.1-  more  d,  T^ittaiiee. 

firiineofl  pieces.  Ther  have  nonnallT  6  ur  5  or  fi^r.  a  magaane  ^  meraliandise.  -  A  mart  or  port 

„phaHc  ri..-^;^the£o^9  F.^;^‘'R"o,C''-t|wSe  riTers.:]  a  prov.  of  the  A.^ 

g^Dtine  Confederation;  oreu. abt.  45.000  sq.  m.  ^irerf, 
Uruguay,  Paraita,  Corrienlrs,  Gualequay.  and  nomeroM 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  low:  sml. 


o^«^.dere.  The  abdomen  is  also  witbont  appendages. 
The  B\av  7.  r.,  b^mg  to  this  order.  ' 

Entoinow  t  raooo*».  <2-  Belonging  to  theentomostraca. ' 
Entomot  ointst.  n.  One  versed  in  entoinotomy. 


Entoiu  ic,  Entoin  leal.  a.  See  Extomoloct.]  Per-  Entomot  omy.  la  'Gr.  an  insect  and  trai- 

toent.  The  science  of  the  dissection  of  iiBects- 
Entonlf*«a'.  'Gr.  cwhabo#;,  strained.  See  ExiaiiA..]  (Jfed. 


taiotna.  »>r  relating,  to  insect'*,  _ , 

En  tomoicl.  a.  Gr.  insecL  and  eidM.  form. 

Rc^emlding  an  ii»*ct. 

—  re.  That  whkh  resembles  an  insect. 

Entom  oline.  a-  [Frem  Gr.  emtnmam.*  ((%em.)  A 
chemical  principle  kund  in  the  elytra  and  wings  of  in¬ 
sure  t^.  — /^rwjwfr, 

Entom  oliie.  n-  'Gr.  emtomum,  an  insect,  and  titnm, 
■it  An  insect  in  a  petrified  state. 

Entomolos  ie.  Entomolos  ical,  «.  Perraining 
lA  eni»iDob»gy.  or  to  the  scieibce  of  insects. 

Entouiolo^  ieally.  adr.  In  an  entomological 
manner- 

Entoniol  ogist.  a.  [Fr.  ntomnt^ygizU.]  One  xeraed 
io  tor  5<  i-nce  of  iiksects. 

Entoniol  o«ry.  m,  [Fr.  eaf/«ofojiV;  Gr.  eafdaMi,  in- 
:ts  — m,  in.  Craueo,  to  cut,  aifl  k^oa.  diax^rse:  Lax 


Pt.«ssessine  extreme  tension. 

En  topbyto.  n.  Gr.eii/A#.  within,  and  p*Woa.a  plant.' 
■iBt.'  .K  plant  which  grows  from  within  another,  as 
rbizanihs  and  fungi. 

Entozo  a.  •-  [Gr.  entn$,  and  soSm,  an  aniraal.l  iZool. 
A  name  given  to  an  extensive  class  of  low-organized 
inven-brata,  of  the  group  Anmulnm,  the  greater  part 


animals.  This  class  corresponds  1 
Toms, 

Entozo  ala  Entozo  ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  efita-7--A 

Entozool  oisri^t.  n.  [Trom  and  fopot,  trea- 

tii^  One  learued  in  the  science  of  the  entozoa. 
Entozo'iin,  a.;  pi-  Esr-r-xoA.  q.  r. 


See  Iy<zCT.i  The 's*  ience  or  natural  hUtory  Entracte.  On^-irdkf.\n.  [Fr.j  (Z>raa.>  The  interval 

—  --  -t- -  whkh  occurs  between  the  acts  of  a  dramatic  repreaenta- 

ti-^n. 

•  J/ms.'i  musical  divertissemeDt  introdneed  between 
the  acts  of  a  play. 

Entrails,  ^'Crdlz.'l  a- pi.  Tr.  cabwiTIcs ;  Gr.  rw/era, 
pL  of  oikrtMi,  from  entoi,  the  inside  [  The  iDtemal  parts 
of  animal  boffies:  the  intestines;  the  cuts:  the  bowels. 

uvxxa  «a.^Nra.T  * _ _  .  — The  iDt^wnal  pATts :  as,  the  cnfroiTs  of  the  earth.  1 

to'lhe**t^nlof  namre^^lhe  mit  Dumeroosanddiver-  Entram  mel.  r.  a.  Same  as  Tb^meu  q.  r.  I 

sified  c^jecls  WiWthy  of  atteQti.>a.  The  oheerrmtion  of  Entrauee, jew'fr^.  ».  Lat. ni/ra^going  into, from 


and  deacTipti*>o  of  iwwcts.  The  name  inoect  implies  an 
animal  iusected -w  diviiied  into  segments,  ^is  term  is 
ap'plkaUe  h>  the  principal  part  of  the  artictilate  sab- 
kingdom.  and  was  formerly  applied  to  it:  at  preseut, 
the  w.>oi  insect  is  only  n.'-ed  io  refereoce  to  those  artk* 
ulated  animals  whkh  are  distinguished  by  antennm  and 
breathing-organs  composed  of  ramified  trachem,  with  or 
without  air-sacs.  The  scieftceof  entomolocy  pi^nis 


the  structure  and  instincts  of  insects  is  full  of  interest, 
and  has  at  all  times  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of 
science.  Al^ng  with  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
the  stodv  of  entomoI^Tgy  was  cultivated  by  Aristotle  I 
and  other  philosophers  among  the  ancieot  Greeks.  Pliny 


rnfro.  See  Extzz.[  .4et  of  entering  into  a  place;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  exit;  as,  the  entrance  of  a  minister  into  offic^ 
—  power  of  entering:  ingress:  as.  free  cafraare  into  a  . 
theatre.  —  The  door,  gvte,  passage,  or  avenue  by  whkh 
a  placA  mav  be  entered;  as.  the  entrance  of  a  hou^ — 

830 


in  some  p-rts.  fertile.  Principal  totems.  P.irana.  Tl.icnj, 
and  the  cap.  Cono-pcion  de  la  China.  Pp.  luT.OOO. 
Entreaol.  vniKr-«>r.)«.  [Fr.J  (.trc*.'  .\  floor  between 
two  other  floors.  It  consists  of  a  low  apartment  placed 
aboTe  the  first  floor,  as  in  Paris,  or  between  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  first  fl^or.  as  in  L**ndon- 
En  trochal.  a.  Pertaining  to  entrochite;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  entrocliite, 

En  trochite.  ».  [Gr.  ra.  and  fmeioj.  a  wheel.]  ;fW.) 
.4  genns  of  fos^s,  consisting  of  the  petrified  arms  of  the 
sea-starfish. 

Gr.  ra,  and  ttope.  turning.]  (Stirp.) 


of  which  are  parasitic  on  the  interna!  omns  of  other  Entro  pinm,  a.  .  a,. 

on  the  lw*e  of  the  eye,  causing  constant  pain  and  shed- 
dine  of  tears:  in  the  other  the  iMliof  the  eye  is  expooed 
to  all  the  accidents  of  du^t  and  air. 

Entrnst'a  r.  a.  See  Ixtevst. 

Entry.*.  [TT.entrce.  SeeENTEz[  The  act  of  entering; 
entrance :  ingress :  inlet ;  as,  the  entry  of  a  niau  into 


pnblk  life,  the  nttry  of  a  ship  into  port.  kc. — 
path,  or  passage  in  or  into;  the  p<ssij»ge  by  which  p.-r- 
son*  enter  a  house  or  other  building:  as,  pu-licemen 
dodge  al»oot  an  entry  for  the  co*'k’^  ct»id  vktuiU.  —  Act 
of  entering  and  taking  p«s»e#sion  of  lands  or  other 
fate.  —  Act  of  oommitting  to  writing,  or  of  recording  in 
a  bouk ;  as,  to  make  a  Udgvr  entry. 

**Jl  Botarr  maik  an  eikt*y  of  this  act.**— Aocoa, 

(Com.')  The  pussing  of  a  ship's  dvX'umenis  at  a  custom- 
boose,  or  the  depoeiiing  of  the  requisite  papers,  to  legal¬ 
ize  the  landing  or  shipment  of  g*7»Fds,  merchandise,  Ac. 

\  3oot‘<eepimg.)  Thoactofrecvudingcommercial  trans¬ 
actions  as  they  occur.  Hincde-entry  U  that  whkh  is  en¬ 
tered  only  once  in  the  accounts  in  the  ledger:  a  Dauhte- 
entry  is  effected  by  entering  transacuons  in  the  ledger 


EXVE 


EOLA 


EPAM 
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twice,  first  to  the  of  one  set  of  acronnU.  and  then ' 
to  the  credit‘r  of  another  Bet,  In  making:  the  two  en- 
triea,  one  is  a  real  acconnt  under  the  name  of  the  debtor 
or  creditor,  and  the  other  is  a  nominal  or  imaginarr 
account  under  the  head  of  the  g?i>.>d8  that  hare  been 
bougrht  or  sold.  Take,  for  tnrtance,  the  article  •‘Susrar:’' 
aar  the  trader  parcba^  a  hogshead  of  the  article  from 
A.  B.  Ok;  he  first  enters  in  the  regular  war  to  the 
Or.  of  A.  B^  if  0>.,  and  then,  turning  to  the  folio  headed 
“  sugar,**  he  enters  it  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account  as 
bought  fi>»m  A.  B.  if  Ob.  In  the  same  war,  when  the 
hr^g'^head  is  sold  to  E.  F.  if  0»,,  it  is  entered  fir»t  to  the 
Dr.  of  those  parti-s,  and  then  uixler  the  Or.  side  of  su¬ 
gar  as  sold  to  B.  y.  it  Cb.  By  these  double-entries,  one 
the  counterpart  of  the  other,  the  nominnl  constantly 
chwk  the  real  or  personal  accounts ;  and  a  trader  can 
at  ^1  tim^  tell  how.  when,  and  at  what  prices  his  pro-! 
perty  lias  been  disposed  of.  without  analyzing  general 
accounts.  —  Bo  e-keepi'C.  I 

{Late.)  The  taking  possession  of  lands  and  tenements' 
where  a  man  has  title  of  entry.  Entry  is  either  actual.  ‘ 
made  by  the  party  or  his  attorney;  or  an  entry  in  law. 
by  continual  claim.  Remedy  by  entry  takes  place  in 
cases  of  abatement,  intrusion,  anil  disseisin ;  XK>t  on  dis¬ 
continuance  or  deforcement,  i 

Entuiie'*  r.  a.  To  tune.  ' 

Entwine',  r.  <i.  To  twine;  to  twist  round ;  to  entangle; 
as,  to  emtwine  a  wreath, 

— r.  n.  To  become  twined,  twisted,  or  inrolred;  as,  <n- 
twimed  with  laurels.  , 

Entwine  ment.  f«.  twininc:  or  twisting  round.  j 
Entwist'*  p.  a.  T«»  twist  or  wreathe  round.  [ 

Enn  bilous.  a,  [Lat.  e.out,  and  nubdtu^  dark,  cloudy.' 

Free  from  cloud,  mist,  or  fog,  as  the  atmosphere. 
Enn'eleate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  mmcleart;  Fr  Toj 

nurmrel ;  to  expose ;  to  explain ;  to  render  clear ;  to  make  1 
manifest;  to  sulre. 

Enuelen'f  ion,  a.  ,Fr.]  Act  of  solring.  or  making  ex- 
postiioo  of:  a  clearing  up:  a  making  manifest, 

Enu  inemt^.  r.  a.  'Lat.  eaioaero,  esKasero/itr — e,  er. . 
and  from  aoaieraa.  number,  q.  r.]  To  count  or  j 

tell.  Domlter  by  number:  to  reckon  or  mention  a  num-; 
ber  of  things,  each  separately :  as,  to  titumrraU.  a  per- 
»r>D'§  Canlcs.  and  ignore  hU  merits. 

Enumeration,  n,  ;Fr.:  Lat.  ewtnnerafio"  Act  o. 
ennmeraiing.  or  of  counting  or  telling  a  numl>er,  by 
naming  eat  h  partirubir, 

— An  aoconut  of  a  nauilier  of  things,  in  which  mention  is ; 
nutde  of  ererr  partkalar  article. 

ffikef.i  A  rrcapatulatioo  or  summing  up  of  the  beads' 
of  an  argument. 

Enn'inerative.  a.  [Yr.  enuwUmtif^l  Counting  up  one! 

by  one.  ‘ 

Enu  nierator,  a.  One  who  enumerates. 
Ennnciable.  (e-aioi'sAi-a-U,;  a.  That  may  be  enun- 
ctated.  I 

Enuneiate.  r.  a.  [Lat.  eaancio,  enunci-, 

atu* — e.  ex.  and  naacio,  to  declare,  from  nuaeiMS,  a  mes-  ’ 
senger.  See  Nrxcio.]  To  proclaim ;  to  declare ;  to  tell : 
to  assert:  as,  to  enumdaU  a  belief.  —  To  utter;  to  pro-, 
Bounce;  as,  to  enuneiaU  a  word  with  distinctness.  : 

— r.  a.  To  utter  or  pn-^nouDCe  words  or  syllables. 
Ennnriatlon.  (e-uita-s/ii-a'sAuu,)  n.  [Lat.  enttncuzHo.' 
Act  of  enniiciatiog.  or  of  uttering  and  pronouncing; 
open  atte»t«tioD.  (*roclamatk>D,  or  declaration;  as.  the 
eiiiasc«a.'t''a  of  a  doctrine.  —  Manner  of  uttering  articu-1 
late  aouD'is ;  lingual  expression;  as,  to  speak  with  a’ 
slow  eiiMJicta/ioa.  I 

The  words  in  which  a  proposition  is  expressed;  state-' 
ment;  annooDcement :  ioteiligence :  as.  the  ^atujicia- 
fioiu  of  the  intellect  and  will.** —  HBe. 

Ennn'eiAti ve,  a.  [Lat.  mwacie/intf.]  Relating  or‘ 
pertaining  to  enunciation;  expreasire;  declaratiTe;  as. 
ewaiictahrre  terms. 

Enun'eiatively*  odr.  By  way  of  declaration. 
Enunriator,  M.  Cue  wbo  enunciates 

or  declares. 

Eniin'eiatorj’,  a.  TTariog  reference  to  enunciation. 
Enure,  p.  a.  >rc  Ixcee. 

Enure it.  I^Gr.  enomrein.  to  make  urine  in.]  {Med.)\ 
Urine  dischai^ed  inrolautarily. 

Enur  ney^it.  A  bordure  charged  with  wild' 

l*easts. 

Envault'y  v.n.  To  inter;  to  entomb;  to  enclose  in  a 
Tatilt. 

Enreisrl^- See  lyvncti. 

Euvel  op,  p.  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  inroltert— 

in.  and  roirere.  to  roll :  L.  Lat.  inrolpart.  See  Volcble.[ 
To  roll  or  fold  in  ;  to  infold  ;  to  corer  by  wrapping  and 
folding;  to  iowrap:  as,  to eiieel^  a  letter.  —  To  cover 
on  all  rides;  to  Idde;  to  sarround  entirely;  as,  ence/- 
oped  in  Ibg. 

**  A  daad  et  saioke  ntretop*  eitber  hon.**—  Zhyden. 

En'Telope.  Envel'op.  n.  That  which  infolds  or  in- 
wraps  :  a  wrapper:  a  cover ;  a  covering  for  a  letter,  par¬ 
cel.  kc, ;  an  investing  integument ;  an  outward  covaring 
or  case. 

(Adr'm.)  Same  as  Coxa,  q.  p- 

(Fofii/.)  An  earthwork  raised  to  defend  a  weaker  one. 

(Genm.)  Curve  or  surfece  generated  by  the  reputed 
interjections  of  given  curves  or  surfaces,  whose  portion,  • 
fi>rm,  and  magnitude  are  allowed  to  vary  according  to 
•ome  continoons  law. 

Envel  opment,  n.  yr.  enrdoppemtrnt.^  A  wrapping:; 
an  envelop.  —  .^ct  of  enveloping;  an  inclosing  or  cover¬ 
ing  oo  all  sidea 

Enven'om.  r-a-  [Fr. swrcitiaier—ca, and  pcaia,  venom. • 
See  Vivox.]  To  taint  or  impregnate  with  venom,  poison, 
or  an>  substance  destructive  to  life;  to  poison;  to  in¬ 
oculate  with  deleterious  matter  ;  as,  envwmed  wine. 


—To  render  odious;  to  make  detestable  or  hateful.  — To  EoTia<  in  TTXscoiuiii,  a  village  of  Dane  co.,  al^ut  30  Uu 
infect  with  malice,  bitterness,  or  uncbaritableness.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

**  WiUi  d  UMupie  to  blact  the  fanK  of  barmieu  men.**  Eo'lian.  Eol  ic,  a.  [Gr.  oo/ilios.]  PertajningorreI.it- 

Pkiiip4.  :  ing  to  .EoUa  or  to  the  dialect  of  ^lia  in  Aria  Minor 
—To  enrage;  to  provoke;  to  exasperate;  as,  to  encenomf  inhabited  by  Greeks. —Relating  to  JEolue.  the  fahled 
woman’s  jealousy.  deicy  of  the  winds.— See  .Eouax,  -Eouc,  .Eolc*. 

En'vtable,  <x.  That  may  excite  envy;  susc^tible  of  Eolie.  a.  Relating  to  ^^olia.  or 
evoking  anient  de»ire  of  pjssession ;  very  deairable;  as.  to  the  Greek  dialect  of  that 
an  state  of  single  blessedness.  '  country.  SesJEouv. 

En'viablenew^.  n.  Sute  or  quality  of  exciting  eovi-  Eo  lipile.fi.  [^t.a/ipt7d,from 
able  desire.  See  .Eouptle. 

En  viably,  o<#r.  In  an  enviable  manner.  Eo'li.w.  m.  AgennsofMol- 

En  vie',  r.  a.  To  vie:  to  seek  to  equal  or  excel.  .  la>kA  order  Gusierrpoda  pro- 

Eu'%  i^^r,  «.  One  p^jsseesed  of  envy ;  one  who  envies  or:  per.  in  which  the  act  of  resjura- 


Dia]i‘.;as  another. 

En'vion^,  a,  [Fr.  eaWeiiT;  Lat.  mn'dionu.]  Infected 
with  envy:  feeling,  exhibiting,  or  expressing  envy:  re¬ 
pining  or  suffering  chagrin.  at  tbeexcellencc.  pn*spertty, 
or  happiness  of  another:  tinctured  with  envy,  as  feelings; 
excitcii  ur  directed  by  envy,  as  remarks. 

**  heaT'a  ceildoC  enrion»  ot  his  biessiags  b«.**  — •  Dryden. 

— Inspiring,  provoking,  or  eliciting  envy. 


tion  appears  to  be  performed  by 
means  of  numerous  finsrer-like 
processes  (Fig.  ^45  .  with  which 
the  back  is  covered. 

E'on,  JE'on.n.  [Gr. mVm,  eter¬ 
nity.]  An  itifioite  or  indefinite 
space  of  time ;  eternity. 
(Philos.)  ?e«  Gxogrirs. 


En  vionsly,  adc.  With  envy;  actuated  by  envy;  injEoo'a,  Eoa,  EAOWE.c»rMrDDix- 
an  enTioos  manner. 

How  mrwwris  tb«  ladies  look."  —  Stri/t. 

En'vfonsness,  a.  Quality  or  state  of  being  envious. 

Envi'ron,  c.  a,  [Fr.  enrironnrr  —  en,  aud  O.  Fr.  riron, 
to  sarround.  from  Gr.  pyror,  round.  See  Gtratz.]  To 
surrriQiid;  to  encircle;  to  encompass;  as.  a  place  enri- 
roned  by  wc^ods. 

•*  Environed  with  s  wiideraess  of  fia.**  —  5^ab«. 

— To  involve;  to  envelop;  to  besiege;  to  inclose;  to  in¬ 
vest. 

En vj'ronment,  a.  [0.  Fr.  enrirrmnement.']  A  sur- 
roundiug  uc  being  surruunded. —  The  person  or  thing 
which  environs  or  surrouuds. 


of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 
Ep.  Ep'i.  [Gr.]  A  Greek 
prefix  implying  to%oard. 

t  'tt  1  •riL  t  1  •  .  dsionp.  on.  avirifisf, 

1  TheplMeslTinKCircomjacent  Epafrida'cea-.  «.  [Gr. 

to  .nother  pUce  w  m  to  gairound  it,  or  lie  m  its  riei^,  J  „  aA-,™.,  the 

ily  on  dinereot  sides;  neighborhood;  viciiiage;  as,  the 
cnrirofM  of  New  York. 

En  vi.H  a^e,  r.  a.  [Fr.  ewnsaper.]  To  gather  byintui-l 
tive  ptTfirction,  or  by  looking  in  the  face  of. 

Envis'A^ement,  a.  Act  or  faculty  of  envisaging. 

Envoi  UIUO9  V- <L  To  form  into  a  votunie,  as  printed 
sheets. 

En'voy,  n.  [Fr.  envoye,  from  enroyer.  to  send — en,  and 
roie.  from  Lat.  tia,  a  way.  5ee  Wat.[  One  who  carriesa 
message;  a  messenger;  specifically,  a  person  nextio  rank 
to  an  ambassador,  deputed  by  a  sovereign,  or  ruler  of  a 
state,  to  negotiate  a  treat.v.  or  transact  other  political 
busine:»  with  a  foreign  prince  or  g'jvemmenL  See  Ax- 
B.A'SiDOa,  ExBASdT.  CUABGB  n'ArFAlRBS.  ' 

En  voywhip,  a.  Office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  envoy. 

En  vy,  r.  a,  Fr.  enrier  ;  Lat.  tartders  —  ta,  and  rwfe?ig, 
to  a 'eon  purpoee,  to  loc»k  at.  See  Visiox.]  To  hate  or  ■ 
diriike  on  account  of  prosperity  and  happiness;  to  re¬ 
pine  at  another's  well-^tng;  to  grudge  anotheris  supe-. 
rior  position  or  advantages.  —  To  feel  uneasiness,  cha¬ 
grin,  mortification,  or  discontent  at  the  sight  of  supe¬ 
rior  excellence,  reputation,  or  happiness  eujoyed  by 
another.  '  I 


BCBG.  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  au  eleva¬ 
tion  of  600  feet  aliuve  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  was  discovered  „ 

bv  Tasman  in  1643.  Lat.  18° 

S  .  Lon.  1750  37'  W.  COEOXSTI. 

E  os.  The  Greek  name  of  Aurora,  who  in  the 

Eastern  parts  of  the  world  is  callod  £00. 

Eous.  (e-o'ws.)  (J/yfA.)  One 


*  I  bare  seen  thee  C^bc  when  I  bare  enrUd  tby  bebsvioar.**  gVatr 
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— To  impart  unwilUnglr :  to  withhold  malicioasly :  as,  enry ; 
others’  participation  in  that  which  is  eqjoy^  by  one's 
self. 

— To  coret ;  to  hanker  after ;  to  desire  strongly ;  as,  “  the 
ended  ki<8  to  share.**  —  Gray. 

— r.  n.  To  feel  envw<  to  experience  a  s^nse  of  longing  for 
something  possessed  by  another,  and  hence,  unattainable.  | 

**  Who  weald  tnrj  at  the  proeperitr  of  ibe  wicked  ?  ** — Taylor,  j 
— n.  An  uneasiness  of  mind,  occarioned  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  g>XKl  we  discover  in  the  posoessiMn  of  another 
person,  whom  we  deem  less  worthy  of  it  than  ourselves. 

It  is  characterized  by  a  degree  of  sorrow  that  the  good 
contemplated  should  escape  ourselves,  and  of  anger,  that 
it  should  fall  to  the  share  of  another.  It  differs  ^m  em- 
uijtioQ.  which  is  merely  a  desire  to  become  possessed 
of  something  which  is  enjoyed  by  another ;  wlierea.'*  in 
envy  there  is  a  malevolent  feeling  which  desires  that 
others  be  brougiit  down  below  our  own  leveL 
Enwair,  r.  a.  See  Ixwall. 

En  wallow,  (cM-irorfe,)  r.  a.  To  wallow  in. 

Enwheel',  r.  a.  I  In  and  whui.]  To  encompass;  to  en¬ 
circle, 

Ed  womb,(c9ft-sooo«i'J  r.  a.  To  secrete ;  to  bury  or  hide, 
as  in  a  womb. 

^  Afrie'f  axrtxm  enmomht  itself  into  ibe  eartb.'*  —  X^oaae. 

Enwrap,  '-fn-rap',)  r.  a.  See  I.vwn\p. 

Enwrap  ment,  it.  Act  of  enwrapping;  also,  that 
which  enwrapa,  as  a  wrapper,  covering,  Ac. 

Fnwreathe  ,  r.  a.  See  IxwnzATH*. 

Eny o.  <  JHyth.)  A  Greek  goddess,  who  delights  in  havoc 
and  bloodshed.  In  Hesi<id  (  Tneog.  273 1.  £  is  one  of  the , 

Graise,  or  daughters  of  Pborcus  and  Keto.  I 

Enz.  (ciifs,)  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  tbroogh  Wtir-| 
temberg  and  Baden,  and.  aDer  a  coarse  of  70  m.,  joining  I 
the  Neckar  to  the  left  of  Stuttgart.  I 

Enzelt,  <»' Enzelli.  (cit-sar^)  a  lake  of  Persia,  proT.  I 
ofGhitan.commQDicates  with  theCaspian  Seaby  achan-^  Epa^o'gro.  ft.  [Gr.)  '(•Riitt.) 
nel  500  yards  across ;  length,  35  miles,  sp^^b.  See  I.vnrcnox. 

£  oeene,  n.  :[Gr.  eos,  the  dawn,  and  lotaos,  recent.]  Epal'pate.  h.  [Lat.  e,  and  palpatut.  to  touch  lightly.] 
{Geoi.i  A  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  desi^ate  the  tZoT^i.)  Without  antennie;  —  said  of  certain  insects, 
lower  tertiary  strata,  from  the  idea  that  the  very  small  Epaminon'das.  a  Theban  general,  one  of  the  great- 
percentage  of  still  existing  species  amontr  the  fossils  of  .  e<t  commanders,  statesmen,  and  patriots  of  ancient 
these  strata  indkateswhat  may  be  regardedasthedown  ,  -  •  - 

or  commencement  of  the  present  eolation  of  creation. ' 

Tebtiabt  Ststex.  , 

Eolrn^  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  ofPolk  co..  on  the  Rick- 
real  River,  about  5  m.  W.  of  ^em;  pop.  about  150.  | 


top.]  (Bot.)  The  Efiacris 
lam.,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Ericales.  Dug.  Mono- 
petaloua  flowers,  perfect 
free  stamens,  seeds  with  a 
firm  skin,  and  1-celled  an¬ 
thers  opening  longitudi¬ 
nally. —  The  species  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  na¬ 
tives  of  Australia,  the  In¬ 
dian  Archipelago,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  where 
they  are  very  numerous. 

There  are  30  genera,  and 
330  species.  They  are  of 
little  importance,  except 
f«*r  the  beauty  of  (heir  flow¬ 
ers,  on  which  account  they 
are  much  cultivated.  The 
friiits  of  many  are  edible ; 
as  those  of  Adroloma  hu~ 
mi/usum,  Tasmanian  cran¬ 
berry,  and  Leucopoyon  Bi- 
ehei,  the  native  currant  of 
Australia. 

Epaet.  ^paAl)j«,[Gr.epoI- 
U  s  —  epi.  and  ago,  to  lead.] 

(Cftnm.  -  The  excess  of  the 
solar  month  alK>ve  the 
lunar  synodical  month ;  or 
of  the  solar  year  above  the 
lunar  Tear  of  twelve  synodical  months;  or  of  several  solar 
mont^  above  as  many  synodical  months;  or  of  several 
».»lar  years  above  as  many  periods,  each  consisting  of  13 
synodical  months.  Tlie  meii«tni.nl  E.  is  the  excess  of 
the  civil  calendar  month  above  ibe  lunar  month.  For 
a  month  of  31  days,  this  £.  is  1  day  11  hours  15  minotes 
67  seconds,  if  we  soppoee  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  The  annual  E  is  the  excess  of  the 
solar  year  above  the  lunar.  As  the  Julian  solar  year  is 
(nearly)  3^  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is  (nearly) 
364  days,  the  annual  E.  is  nearly  11  days.  Tlie  E  fer 
two  Jedian  years  is,  therefore,  nearly  ‘22  ^ys;  for  three 
years,  33  days  ;  and  so  on.  When,  however,  the  E.  passes 
30  days,  30  falls  to  be  deducted  fi\<m  it.  as  making  an 
intercalary  month.  For  three  years,  then,  the  E.  is 
properly  3 :  and  fur  4  years,  adding  11  ^ys.  it  is  14  days ; 
and  so  on.  Following  the  cycle,  starting  from  a  new 
moon  on  the  1st  of  January,  we  find  that  the  E.  becomes 
30  or  0  in  the  19th  year.  The  E.  for  the  30th  year  is 
again  11 :  and  so  on.  The  years  in  the  cycle  are  marked 
by  Roman  numerals.  I.  II.  111..  Ac.,  called  the  Golden 
Numbers ;  and  a  tatde  of  the  Julian  E  exhibits  each 
year  in  the  cycle  with  its  golden  numl>er  and  E  As  the 
Gregorian  year  (see  Calexoae)  differs  fix>m.  and  is  in 
advance  oC  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the  nnmb^  hat  on 
the  Julian  account  before  the  Gregorian  computation  of 
time  was  introduced  in  England  >,  and  as  11  days  is  the 
difference  between  the  solar  and  Innar  years,  it  follows 
that  the  Gregorian  E  for  any  year  is  the  same  with  the 
Julian  E.  for  the  year  prece^ng  it- 

An  inductive  form  of 
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times,  was  descended  from  the  former  kings  of  Tbel>e«, 
although  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  so  fallen  that 
be  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  poverty  as  for  his  birth. 
His  brilliant  natural  talents  bad  been  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  by  study ;  and  when  be  embarked  in  public 
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EPEE 


EPHE 


EPHO 


be  ^wedilT  took  Ibe  le»ii  ctwr*]  and  politioUB.  H»t-' 

at  tbe  iaunineat  rtk  of  hi^  uwn  UW,  saT«l  tbat  of 
PdofMits  in  laxtie.  a  friends-hip  ar«e  t^nnctl  betworn 


;b«t  nuiD  mxtd  wLiirh  pfx>Ted  of  ibe  nt»i« 

ftdr^tA^e  to  ihviT  co«iiuo®  coQDtrr:  Aod  it  wa*  his  . * 

9A\ic*  vhicfa  ui]p«*lled  tbe  fvnucr  lo  Ulcerate  Tbehe* 
fr..m  tbe  lAcedeaMUAB  ytke- 


Wat  ^eoared. 

tbeTlkeh*!! 
trouftf  to  Ticf<.*rT  ax»d  inde* 
pei»>ieiKe  at  Uie  celel^ated 
battle  cf  Leucttau  S71  B.C. 

Ob  his  reiuriL  bi‘ih  be  aod 
Pe^opidas  were  pal  v-n  ihrir 
trial.  U’T  baric^  brld  tbcir 
k>B£^  thiiB  tbe 
time  prestdibed  f.T  1  j  Uw. 

They  ackao«-ledz^  tbe  fsct, 
aad  expreswd  tbeir  wiUic^ 
to  suffer  tbe  p^e-naity  — 
deaSb.  prtmdcid  that,  as 
^«aaiiiv.*Dda»  sarcasticBlly 
stipulated,  it  wtre  recxirded 
oo  toeir  tomb  that  they  ii.ad 
been  comk-taped  to  die  K*r 
bseinfT  raTrd  tbeir  CK^otry 
from  nuB.  This  diffuifitd 
reproof  »trock  lK<mr,  azkd  tbeir  ImiDediate  arqnittal  f<4> 
love^  Tbe  risitigP'^cc. «f  Thebes  exdted  tbe  jealousy 
ftf  Alh*ixs  asd  etbr:  ^tatca.  and  Sjiarta  pat  forth  all  her 


Mu/U  Tols.,  Paris,  ITTli.  which  Jtfterwar^  appeared 
in  ao  impn-Twi  form  uoder  the  title.  La  ientabU  Jia- 
tTImstrwirt  Us  Somrds  et  Mmfts  \  Paris  1.84, 

a.  Gr.  tfio  upon,  and  tgkt- 

i;r;.irdi;niu  of  France,  and  have  b^-n  gathered 


abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  rtreams,  a»  fc>  corer 
in  -  a  pe-ariT  laver  ”  the  hat  and  bastet  of  tbe  angler. 
The  luoltitodei  of  E.  are  often  Tery  great,  filling  the 
air  aa  a  rlood;  nar,  so  abuiwUnt  are  tlier  at  times,  that 
their  bo<iies  hare  been  known  to  cover  the  ground  ip 


fr  "'  I«rticnlHrspots  in  cart-load,  b.  a.  n.annre 

tit  J^ihe  neunJarch ^  the  Epho.n  eria.  n  ;  pL  EPH««tt.tk [.ir  1 

•  '♦  w,...*  In  A  jcMimal  or  »croant  of  dnily  transactions .  a  diary. 

OCapital  ▼rTtt-bra.  .  ^  ...  ..Lt-i.  — 

Epoiieeph  alon.  «-  [Or.)  (Amai.)  The  Uindmoet  of 
me  four  pnniarr  diri.ion,  e.r  segment,  t.f  the  brain,  in- 


/T^.  &4T. — EPiWzxosDiS. 


ava*.  frm  .,•■■■  -  - -  -  t_-  t  » I 

eluding  the  iu«-iiilU  oblongata,  pons  varolu,  cerebeUanie . 
and  f.*orth  Tcntricle. 

Ei>enei  iewO. 

atuTv  :  T-*iR'gTTitic. 

Epen  pi.  Epe'THfs^s.  [Gr.]  A 

ngure  by  which  otie  or  m--rv  letters  are  inserted  in  the 
of  a  word ;  as  in  the  Latin  rtttulU,  for  rrfiifit. 

Bramdt. 

Epenihet  ic,  a.  Inserted  in  tbe  middle  of  a  wi..nL 

^iik.pifnv'.)  a.  ^Ir.  •  An  omameuial  stand  for  a 
«Ar?e  di3>h  in  the  centre  of  a  talde. 

EpeVieiiw  /-^T^t^ees,)  ai^^yal  free  town  of  Hungary,  <« 
the  Tarexa.  140  m.  from  P«»th ;  pop.  lO.OUO. 
y.txkrtigfc  V,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Marne, 

■  :.  m-  lA.m'RheiiDS.  It  i,  the  chief  entrep,:  t  tor  the 
Clumpagne  wines.  In  it  i,  the  great  manufactunug 
booee  of  Uuet  and  Chandon,  wl..:«e  raolt,  measure 
m..re  than  3  miles  in  extent,  and  contain,  at  se^me  peri¬ 
ods.  as  manr  as  i0u0,u0<»  bottles  of  Champagne.  Jhp. 


strength  to  bamble  the  people  who,  freen  beti.g  tribo-  -  tv_.  .  Ve.To-)i  nnM.man 

tarr.  had  started  up  their  mofe  than  eqnaK  tn_eir  cop-  E|>ernon._J^'t  l^n^LS^d 


quer  cx.  Several  caB(ui<ms  eciSBcd.  in  one  of  whM:h 
E^iamiDcmdas  had  nearly  taken  by  sury.na^  the  diy  cf 
Sfiarta  itself;  but  meotioc  with  a  check,  be  tnroed  to 
attack  MantiDen,  near  which  tne  two  boetile  armieis  of 
Thr}^  .M»d  Lacedenawi,  with  their  reispectire  allieis. 
finally  exK.nnt^-rvd.  He  attacked  ibe  iiArtan  phalanx 
in  |aeTv:m.  aiai  put  it  lo  flight ;  but  doling  his  porsnit 
he  w.*s  mrctally  wtmikded  in  the  by  a  jaTrlin,  m. 

c.  ^2  Bnnr  udd  by  the  physician<»  ib*l  he  wooid  die 
as  ^»n  as  ibe  w»«(<ib  was  exiracied,  on  reedring  in* 
te!  iir-t>ce  tbal  thr  Bxscoians  bad  gadned  the  rictory,  be 
is  sa»i  to  hare  tom  oot  tbe  jartrlln  with  his  own  hand. 
excUiming.  **1  hare  lived  kmg  eooagh.^  His  moral 
paritr,  jiHtioe:.  and  clemetKy  are  fXt.*Ued  by  the  an- 
cieiits  as  *Bach  as  bis  military  talenia:  and  it  is  ex- 
fFTOs-ily  recorded  of  him,  lhat  he  ne-Trr  toM  a  lie,  even 
in  j->t-  . 

Epanndiplo^is.  a.  -Gt.  ?ee  A5AJ>t«n5i<] 

A  figrure  of  speech  ny  which  the  ^amt;  word  <^xiirs  U.»th 
at  tbe  Iwginning  and  terminati' n  of  a  sentence;  as. 

-  Awake,  mr  own  beK'T«l.  awake!*’ 

Epanalep  sis.  a.  [Gr.  See  A5iLll«iS.]  {BkeLi  A 
rnew.'ical  figure  whkii  .-  •tiveys  a  repetition  of  the  same 
wt.rd  after  inierveBinir  w..*rd*, 

Epanaptiorfi.  (epoa-o/’o-ra.)  a.  ;.Gt-]  An 

anapit-TSL 

Epanastroplie. '^-pcra-ar'tro.^,1  a.  [Gr.]  A 

r.g  ire  of  >peech  which  serre?  to  inirodoce  tbe  tefTDina> 
thm  of  one  eeutence  or  claaoe^  ae  tbe  beginniDg  of  th-r 
next 

Epan  odos.  a.  [Gr.]  *  .RVf,)  A  fisnre  in  which  the  fev- 
eral  part»  i.»f  a  a^rnleoce  are  repealed  inversely :  a  eom- 
inff  Icack  to  the  leading  heads  of  a  discourse,  after  a  di¬ 
gressive  examinati^m  of  the  Tark«05  topics  involved. 
Epanortho  sis,  a,  [Gr]  •  A  figure  of  speech 

recalling  an  exj>resv5ion  prevk-nsiy  altered,  in  <»der  to 
replace  it  t*y  a  more  emphatic  one;  as.  “Fair  giri!  Fair,! 
shall  I  s»v  f  DO,  /airtfi  giri !  **  j 

Epan  thbus,  a.  [Gr.  and  oafho*.  a  Sower.]  BU.. 
H^rang  existence  upon  flowers; — nsed  in  reiation  toj 
some  of  fnngu 

Eparrh.  a.  'Gr.  rparckot.]  In  ancieat  Greece,  the 
mier  of  a  province. 

Ep  archy.  Ep  archie,  a  [Gr. <pare*t^ ]  In  and«t 
iireece,  a  pv\<vince,  or  sntadivuioa  of  terriU'rr  forming 
the  jarisiliction  of  an  eparch  or  govenKT.  In  modem 
Greece,  the  equivalent  a{»pe41ation  »  anmsrskiV,  q.  v. 
Epanle*  a,  [Fr.,  a  sboulder.j  Thej 

v^i-jukier  c*r  angle  of  a  lastioaL  | 

EpauleinenL.  tepasffafcca:.)  a-  '  /brfiy. •  The 

^£^:*uldcr  or  para{<et  atade  at  u^e  flank  uf  a  Imt- 

terv,  cr  extremity  of  a  parallel,  to  prevent  its  being  en- 
filade*! 

Cpaalet.  a.  [Fr.  ep<jMk*c.  from  epoa//.  sboul- 

■^er.  'Mil.'  An umameatai  badge. wtHU on  tbe buoulder 

kA  military  men.  The  £.  of  coaimi*n>Ded  officers  are 
usually  if  g-4d,  while  tboae  worn  by  non-commissioned 
rffi-v-rs.  Ac,,  are  usnully  of  l»ras£.  worsted,  Ac. 

Ep  aalettecl.  «-  Fomisbed  with  epaoieu, 

Epr^w  CHatit.»  MicHKL.  At*i  nt  L‘.  one  of  ibe  founders 
o(  ti*e  sTSteta  cf  iQstrDctk*n  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.  w;*s 
»,at  Vei^llr*.XoT.2o,  i;ii  He  studied  for  the  church- 
and  rniericj  into  holy  orders,  became  a  preachy  and 
r-^tkn«  At  Troyes,  but  eventually,  on  acooant  of  his  Jan-, 
senist  opink*ns.  was  deprived  of  this  appointmeoL  He 
then  lived  in  retirement  at  Paris.  In  tbe  year  ITafi.  he 
first  began  t  >  <.<cupy  himself  with  tbe  edacatkai  of  two 
deaf  and  dumb  si^ter»:  and.  as  be  asserts,  wiibout  any 
prvTvms  knowledire  of  Parvira's  efforts  in  tbe  ca— e.  in¬ 
vented  a  lanruage  «»f  signs,  by  which  persons  thus  af¬ 
flicted  might  t«e  enal>led  to  biOd  interwforve  with  their 
feHov-cxeatarea.  His  first  attempts  being  crowned  ^th 
SDCceas.  he  4et<Tmin«d  to  derote  his  life  to  tbe  subject. 
At  hi*  own  exjieo#>e,  he  founded  an  institotion  for  the 
deaf  dumb,  and  labored  with  unwearied  seal  for  its 
prosperity.  His  lavfrite  wi«h,  bowerer,  the  foundation 
of  such  an  icstitutioB  at  tbe  public  coat,  was  not  fub 
filled  till  after  hi*  death,  which  ux*k  place  Dec,  23, 1789. 
He  wrote  a  wurk,  enaUed  bLBtitmtiom  da  Somrdt  <t 


.\u  as-lronomical  almanac,  or  a  table  whieli  exhibits  the 
state  or  pailfon*  of  the  heavenlT  bodies  at  noon,  for  a 
number  of  succeasive  dats.  —  A  collective  name  for  re- 
niaeaxines.  and  all  kinds  of  periodical  lileratnre, 

F™mGr.«pa..«.«.e«XHDimn.:L*ml-  Ephenieris.1.  «.  One  'ho 

I  tnrriiti  moiK'Hsand  p^*iiious  of  the  planets  .  owe  who 
pnurfi-ics  astrology.  —  A  jourualUt;  one  who  keep*  an 
ephemeris. 

Ephenieron.  n. ;  pi.  Ephitoa.  [Gr.]  An  insect 
having  a  mere  daily  existence ;  au  ephemera :  —  hence, 
by  implicaik»iL  applied  to  events,  Ac.,  of  brief  or  mo¬ 
mentary  duration. 

Epli^ittn,  •  fr 'rAuB,)  a,  [Lat.  Eph^nus.']  {G^offl) 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
in  Asia  Minor. 

— a.  .4  native  or  deniien  of  Ephesus. 

Ephosiians,  Epiwtie  of  Panl  to  theO 
z>taiu.>  [  Scrip,  t  The  filth  in  numerical  order  of  the  four¬ 
teen  epdstles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in  the  canon  of  the 
Jiew  Testament.  Tbe  principal  fathers  of  the  early 
Church  are  unanimous  in  fiivor  of  the  genuineness  and 
canoaicity  of  this  Uok.  Much  controversy,  however, 
ha-*  been  sut*eqitently  carried  on  as  to  whether  it  was 
!♦>  the  Ephesians,  from  the  omission  of  the 
Words  **  to  the  Ephesian--  **  in  a  few  of  the  ancient  MSS., 
and  the  assertion  of  Marciou.  a  heretic  of  the  second 
centurv.  but  wlM«e  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  that  it 
wa»  addressed  to  the  Lat-diceans.  Others,  again,  regard 
it  as  a  cyclical  epistle  addressed  to  no  particular  church, 
but  to  all,  thongh  Ephesus  may  have  been  the  chief. 
Though  the  testimony  against  the  received  opinion  were 
much  stix^ngrr  than  it  really  is,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance;  for  what  w'as  addressed  to  one  waa 
intended  for  all.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  61  a.d.,  during  the  early  part  of 
tbe  apostle  s  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  is  ooe  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  of  the  epistles. 

Eph  e«ite,  »,  ^  Jfi*.)  A  pearly-white  variety  of  Mab- 
SAt.rrc,  q.r. 

A  full  explanation;  Ephe«ns,  (ff^rus.'S  a  famous  city  of  Asia  Minor,  imw 
in  mins,  near  the  modem  village  of  Ayasalouk  or  Ai?a- 
luck.  about  38  m.  SjJ.E.  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  ancient 
cap.  of  Ionia,  and  bad  one  of  tbe  seven  Chri>iian 
ebunrbos  founded  by  the  apo6tl«.  Its  temple,  de»li- 
cated  to  Diana,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wuudera 


He  was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Langue«^,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  Henry  III.,  who  loaded  him  with 
honors  and  titles.  He  relBcianlly  recognizad  Henry  IV., 
but  served  on  his  side  in  the  civil  war.  and  too>k  several 
important  tow2'  for  him.  He  was  present  at  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  king,  and  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  | 
Leine  privv  to  it:  but  tbe  pn-iceedings  commenced, 
agai^t  him  wrre  stopped,  tbe  r^ent.  Mary  of  Medicis, 
who  owed  her  appointment  to  him.  taking  his  part  and, 
{Baintaininz  him  in  his  offices.  Louis  XIII.  made  him 
govert>«>r  of  Gnienne.  but  he  carried  his  insolence  and 
k  ve  of  display  so  far  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall 
him.  It  was  Epemon  who  assisted  Mary  of  Medicis  to! 
escape  from  her  confinement  at  Blois  in  1619.  D.  lo42. 

Epeuw.  the  a^n  of  Panopeos.  who  was  the  fabricator  of 
tbe  fAinoas  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  T^y 
Ei>exege  sis.  ».  [Gr]  <  RheL) 
exegesis. 

Epexeg-^^f  ieal.  a.  Explanatory^^  exegetical. 


A  Hebrew  measure  c*»- 


s,  Epha.  Epham,  ».  [Heb. 

taining  at-ml  4-9th  bnshel  (English^. 

EpHem  era,  n.  [Fr  cpkfwkert.  from  Gr  epfitmcnm  — 
and  a  day.^  One  of  the  EPHzxrxiDX,  q.  x. 

Epheiu  eral.  a.  Continuing  or  existing  one  day  only  : 
^-iinnine  and  ending  in  a^y:  diurnal:  short-lived ; ^ 
existinz  **r  cuntinuing  for  a  short  time  ouly. 

_ n.  A  thing  very  short-lived ;  an  ephemeral  plant  or 

prodocTi«>o. 

Ephem  eran.  «.  An  ephemera.  See  ErffxtmiT'A 
Ephenieridte.  a-pf.  •Znijl.i  The  DapAy,  a  family 
of  insects,  sub-order  A'^irrrpt'ro.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  the  brief  duration  of  their  existence 
in  the  perfect  state,  in  which,  very  unlike  the  dragon- 
flie*.  they  are  believed  lo  take  no  fo-xi,  merely  propagat- 
inz  their  species,  and  dying.  From  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  they  begin  to  be  seen,  some  of  them  art 
also  railed  Mat-flt.  The  Urv^  and  pupc  are  aquatic, 
and  in  ttiese  ^tate* 
tbe  JE  have  a  moch 
I  fonser  life  than  in 
'  their  perT^t  ^tate, 
extending  even  to 
years.  The  larvie 
and  pupje  are  suffi- 
e  i  e  D 1 1  y  voracioiis. 

Tbe  abdoroeu  of  the 
I  larva  is  famished  on 
each  side  with  a  set 
of  1  e  a  fl  e  1 5.  whkh 
Uc-rve  instead  of  gills 
for  respiration,  and 
are  also  used  in  loco- 
motkn,  although 
there  arc  six  feet  at¬ 
tached  to  tbe  tho¬ 
racic  segments.  The 
pupie  differ  little 
from  the  larv*.  ex¬ 
cept  in  haring  rudimentary  wings  encloeed  under  scale*. 
Both  larv»  and  pupee  have  tbe  aldfunen  terminated  by 
two  or  three  jointed  filaments,  which  tbe  perfect  in¬ 
sect  also  has.  sometime*,  very  long.  The  b^y  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  soft  and  slender:  the  wing?  r^^emble 
in  fi»rm  those  of  dragon-flies,  hot  are  s*>ft  and  filmy:  in 
repcoe  they  are  elevated  vertically  above  the  l*odT :  tbe 
second  pair  of  wing?  are  much  smaller  than  the  first, 
and  in  some  specie*  are  altogether  wanting :  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  are  so  soft  a^  -Utall  as  not  eaeily  to  be 
discerned,  and  to  be  apparently  unfit  for  any  kind  of 


Pig.  94?.—  HAT-TLT. 
£>A«m€ra.) 


Pig^  ^9.  —  SITE  Of  EPHISrS. 

of  the  world.  Its  dimension?  were  425  feet  long  snd 
200  broad.  The  r»e'f  was  supported  by  127  columns, 
siitv  feet  high,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  as  many 
kinib.  Of  these.  36  were  carved  in  the  most  l»eautiful 
manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work  of  the  fain**us  Scopas. 
This  celebrated  building  was  not  totally  completed  till 
i20  Tear?  after  its  foundatiim.  Clesepht*n  was  its  principal 
architect.  The  riches  which  were  in  the  temple  were 
immense,  and  the  goddess  who  presided  over  it  was 
worshipp^  with  the  most  awful  s*»lemmtT.  It  was 
burnt  ‘  D  tbe  night  that  .Alexander  was  Ixirn 
ERAT»35TBiTrs'‘.  bot  sooD  after  it  rose  from  its  mins  with 
greater  splendor  and  magnificence.  E.  for  some  time 
bore  the  name  of  Arsinoe.  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Lysim- 
aebu? :  bot  it  was  again  known  by  its  old  name.  S*'>me 
have  given  the  name  of  Ajasalone  t«»  what  they  conjec¬ 
ture  to  be  the  remains  of  E.  The  Ephesians  were  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  spells  and  incantations:  hence 
the  words  liimr  are  applied  lo  letters  suppised 

to  possess  such  magk'wl  powers  as  easily  to  enable  per- 
!ains.  by  their  use,  to  obtain  their  wishes.  See  page  924. 


JE.  in  their  larva  and  pupa  «tat«r«,  live  chiefly  under  EpDial  n.  [Gr.]  The  nightmare. 
st<'^nes  in  water,  or  in  burrows  which  they  make  in  tbe  Ephippinl.  (&fip^p*-al,)  u.  In  the  form  of  a  saddle, 
banks  of  streams.  When  ready  for  tbeir  final  change.  Ephippinin.  n.  [Gr.  ^i'ppi<m,  a  saddle.]  vJBaf.) 
they  creep  out  of  tbe  water  to  undergo  it  on  ^>nie  plant  tee  tELl.\  TrxciCA.  .  %  yv_ 

or  other  ol'ject  bv  the  walt-r-side.  generallv  towards  Ephor,  (ef’or. »  a.  [Gr.  ^pAoros.]  (Ore^k  ITtst.j  One  of  a 


sunset  <*o  s«:«me  fine  day  of  inimmer  or  autumn.  .After 
having  attained  their  winged  state,  however,  they  cast 
off  a  complete  sl>  -ogh  or  envelope,  so  perfect,  that  it  ex¬ 
hibits  even  tbe  limbs,  abdominal  filaments,  and  anten- 
ns:  these  **  gbo*t4ike  exu^ue*  are  sometimes  to 

COO 


claB$  •A  magistrate  common  to  many  of  tbe  Dorian 
states  of  Greece,  bnt  more  particnlariy  known  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta,  where  the 
E.  held  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  Tl»e  Spartan 
E.  were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected  annually  from 
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the  of  the  rnline  cartp,  and  not  from  any  particn- 
iar  tril.«e.  Besides  their  jndiciai  antbority,  tb**T  exer¬ 
cised  a  control  over  the  fnnctione  of  the  kinsr*  and  the 
eenate,  and  sometimes  recalled  the  former  frnm  their 
foreign  eipediticms,  and  demanded  an  account  of  their 
proceHling«.  The  executive  power  likewise  was  almoet 
wholly  in  their  hands. 

E'photl.  'Heb,  acoTerinc-]  Amons  th<»  ancient  Jew«. 
it  was  one  of  the  essential  aniclee  of  the  priest’s  official 
dress.  It  was  an 
n  p  p  e  r  garment 
consisting  of  two 
pieces,  one  cover¬ 
ing  the  hack.  aiKi 
the  other  the 
breast,  and  being 
united  upon  the 
two  shoulders.  It 
was  made  of  plain 
linen,  except  that 
of  the  high-priest, 
which  was  e  m- 
broi  dered  with 
various  colors. 

Properly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of 
M<jses,  the  eph«>d 
was  to  l»e  worn  only 
by  the  high-priest ; 
but  it  subse¬ 
quently  came  to  be 
in  common  use 
among  the  priesthood,  and  even  Dnvid,  when  bringing 
the  ark  back  to  Jerus^dem.  appeared  in  one.  The  E. 
was  reganled  by  the  Jews  as  a  sarrei  ol-jecl.  and  some¬ 
times  receivHi  divine  homage.  A  description  of  the 
E.  of  the  high-prie^t  is  given  in  Err^iut  xxviii.  6,  ttq. 

Eph’oral.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  epbor. 

Kph'oralty,  n.  Term  of  '.ffice  of  an  ephor. 

K  pliraiiii.  a  son  Jo<eph.  who  was  a^pted.  toeether 
wit  a  his  brother  Manai^eh,  by  Jacob  among  the  tribes. 
B.  in  Kzypt  about  1710 me. 

Epli't»%iii.  in  PuA,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  abt. 
»  m.  >.  of  Manti :  p^p.  abt.  9U0. 

Epli'ratahy  fn  a  post-village  and  township  of 

t  ultoncn^bt.  50  Di.W.>;  W.  of  Albany. pop.  in  1^0,  iJllT. 

£ptl  ratali.  In  /Vaary/ronta,  a  township  of  Lancaster 
CO. ;  pnp.  about  2.900. 

—.A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co-,  about  13  m.  X.E.  of 
Lancaster. 

Ep  ic.  Ep  ical,  a.  'Pr.  /pimie;  Lat.cpicia;  Gr.epOco*. 
Ir  -m  epos  a  song.*  Lit.-  Narrative;  containing  narra¬ 
tion  ;  rehearsing  ;  heroic ;  relating  to  heroic  poetry  or 
p^>ems. 

*'  H<>mer  i  aaiae  shall  live  ia  €pie  toaf.'  —  Prjd^n. 

— n.  £ptc,  or  Epic  F>ctry,  i<  a  kind  of  poetry  which  has 
outward  objects  for  its  subjects,  and  is  thus  distinguLiLed 
from  lyric (K>etry.  which  deals  withtbe inner  feeliugsand 
emotions  of  the  mind.  The  distinction  is  general ,  for 
there  are  few  prodnetions  to  which  it  can  strictly  af*ply : 
but  they  belong  to  the  one  cla>s  or  the  other,  accor^ng 
to  the  predominating  character.  As  in  the  individual 
man.  so  with  the  human  race,  the  mind  is  objective  before 
it  is  subjective;  it  observes  external  objects  before  it 
turns  its  thoughts  in  upon  its^f:  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  tliat  the  E.  was  the  earliest  species  of  poetry 
The  earliest  ^^vecimens  of  this  form  of  art  probably  con¬ 
sisted  of  simple  tales  rhythmically  arranged  and  recited 
to  a  very  simple  musical  accompaniment.  The  longer 
and  more  artistic  epic  p^»eiD«,  however,  embrace  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  events  and  the  actions  of  numerous! 
personages.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  early  Greeks  nato- 1 
rally  dirides  itself  into  two  classes, —  the  heroic  or  ro-, 
manticepusof  Homer,  and  the  hieratic  epot«  of  H'^iod. —  I 
the  one  d«:ttling  with  the  po/iiirtU,  the  other  with  the  | 
religuHU.  life  of  the  Greefc^.  The  I'iad  and  Odyst^jf  of  ' 
Homer  present  us  with  the  finest  specimens  of  thisi-la<<« 
of  poetry  that  have  ever  appetred.  The  sacred  poetry 
of  Hesiod  partakes  very  much  of  a  lyricai  character. 
The  £n>\id  of  Virzil  is  not  equal  to  the  Riad  of 
Homer  as  an  E  ;  its  superiority  depending  mewe  on 
beauty  of  langu  t^e  and  arranzement  than  on  anything 
in  the  story.  The  Ereatest  E.  of  modem  times  is  the 
PhradU^  Loft  of  Milton.  Dante’s  Divine  Chmedy,  how¬ 
ever  sublime  in  style,  is  destitute  of  that  unity  of  event 
or  action  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  wo^  of  this 
class.  The  Jerufolcn  D^hrertd  of  Ta’*so  is  regularly 
and  ririctly  an  E.and  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  t'nai 
belong  to  this  species  of  composition.  The  e|MC  poem  is 
of  all  poetical  works  the  most  diirnified.  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  difficult  in  execution :  and  hence  it  is  that 
so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
really’great  E.  “To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please 
and  interest  all  readers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining, 
important,  and  instructive;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  inci- 
deiils  ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of 
deacriptioos:  and  tbroughont  a  long  work  to  mainratn 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  awl  that  elev.ttion  of  style, 
which  the  epic  character  requires. —  H  unquestionably 
thehigbeet  effort  of  poetical  genius.*’  —  Blairs  Rheiorie. 

EpicalN^*  **•  >  term  applied  by  many  bota¬ 

nists  to  a  circle  of  bracts  appearing  immediately  below 
the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the  flower.  It  is  seen  in 
the  mallow  tribe,  and  in  many  plants  of  the  pink  and 
ruse  tril>es.  Tbonzh  a  distinct  name  has  been  given  to 
this  whorl  of  leafy  organs,  it  pix-perly  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  lUfvVucrc.  q.  v. 

Epioan  thus,  n.  TGr.  fpL  and  kanikos,  the  angle  of 
the  eve-'  >  Anat.)  The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epicar'idaii,ii.  [Gr.^yn. and Iroruio#, shrimp.]  (CoacA.)* 
A  parasitic  crustacean  found  upon  ahrimps.  ( 
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Ep'ioarp.  ».  fGr.  ep»,  upnn,  karpos,  fruit,]  (Bot.)  The 
external  layer  or  region  of  the  pericarp  shell  of  a 
fruit.  This  layer  generally  api^ears  as  a  thin  skm.  being 
far  less  liable  Vj  alteration  than  either  mesocarp  or  en- 
docarp.  j?ee  FxriT. 

Ep  ic  Cy  cle,  «.  The  vast  number  <^f  poem? 

which  treated  of  the  mythological  aod  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  rendered  aome  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
reading  them  absolutely  uectusary.  Thus,  besides  the 
Jliod  and  Odyssey  of  there  were  five  other  epic 

pienis  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy  alone,  two  giving 
the  adventures  of  Heracles,  with  many  other*  which 
are  now  known  only  by  name.  These  poems  were  ar¬ 
ranged  at  Alexan'lria.  in  the  2d  cent.  B.C.,  z»oC  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit,  but  simply  by  the  order  of  the  events  which 
they  prt>fe8sed  to  narrate;  aod  the  whole  oollectioo  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Epic  fyefe.  This  cycle  com¬ 
prised  the  H  'meric  poems  as  well  as  all  others;  bat  is-' 
a^much  as  the  former  were  generally  spoken  of  by 
themselves,  the  phrase  ‘‘cyclic  poet  ^  came  cradually  t** 
express  inferiority.  (Grote's  History  of  Grtecc,  Part  L 
cb-  xxi  • 

Ep’icc<le.  u.  [Gr.  cpxkedeion^  an  elegy.]  An  elegy;  a 
dirge :  a  funerail*>ng.  | 
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Epice'dial.  Epice'dian,  a.  Dirge-like,  elegiac; 
lJDer»=«I. 

Epiee  dintn.  n.  Same  a*  Epiczpe,  q.v. 

Epicene,  (rp'i-sca.»  a.  or  a.  [Fr.;  Gr.epikoifw — 
and  kmmos.  common,  probably  from  xaa,  Sansk.  azsu  i 
together  with.]  Common  to  l*oth  sexes: — a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  Greek  and  L^tin  nouns  as  have  only  one ' 
form  of  gender,  either  the  znaeculine  or  feminine,  to  in¬ 
dicate  animri?  of  both  sexes.  | 

Epiceras  tic,  a.  [Gr. epUerastikos.^j  Assuaging;  emol- 
.i-nt.  i 

Epichire'ma,  ti  ;  pi.  Epichtreh^tu  [Gr.]  (RMcL'i  A 
syllogism  in  which  the  major  and  minor  premises  bring 
with  them  their  own  prof»f. 

Epicol  ic,  o-  [Gr.  cpi.  and  kdem,  colcn.]  {Anat )  Lying 
over  and  about  tbe  oofon. 

Epictetian,  f/7>'ii:-l''^sAu3i.)  a.  [Gr.  rpildeieios.}  Relat-l 
to  Lpk“teta^  (9.  r.»,  or  x-j  his  pbilosr'pby.  1 

Epicte  tii^.a  Phrygian  phik««opber  of  tbe  Stoic  sebooL 
was  B.  at  Uieropolis.  and  flourished  in  tbe  c«nt.  He| 
was  originally  the  slave  of  Efiaphroditus.  the  freedman  , 
of  tbe  l^peror  Nero,  awl  though  expelled  from  Rome 
by  I>.>mitian.  he  returned  after  that  emperor's  death.! 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  Adrian  and  Maims  Aurelius. 
E.'i  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ST''ic  fhi- 
Kts-opby.  He  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  bot  declared  himself  stron^y  aeainst  sui¬ 
cide,  The  style  of  E.  is  concise,  devoid  of  all  meretri¬ 
cious  omament,  and  full  of  energetic  oouofels  aod  use- { 
ful  maxims.  Tbe  emperor  Antonmu?  thanked  tbe  god* 
be  could  collect  from  the  writings  of  this  philosophy'’ 
that  wherewith  to  conduct  hte  with  honor  to  himi^if 
and  advantage  to  his  country.  E.'s  favorite  mATim  was. 

Bear  and  forbear.’’ 

Ep  icure,  a.  [L%t-  Epienrus;  Gr.  EpHrmros.'  A  fol- 
iower  of  Epicoms.tui  more  justly  afollowercd^  tbedoc- 
trines  a«crib€<l  to  Eptcorus :  —  hence,  a  man  devc^ed  to 
sensual  enjoyments:  one  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries 
of  tbe  table:  a  gourmand;  a  gourmet ;  a  voloptuary;  a 
lovirr  of  g'xpd  eating. 

**  Tbea  minsje  wicA  the  Esfluk 

Epienrean.  (fp-i-l’i'rc-ua.'j  a.  ]Lat.  Per¬ 

taining  to  Epicurus,  or  to  his  philocphy,  —  Ai-:-.  luxu¬ 
rious;  given  toself-iodulgence and perv^nal  enjoyment*  : 
given  to  luxury  ;  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
tal'le. 

‘  X  dama'd  tyKnrtom  raKad  is  this !  ‘  —  Skakx. 

— n.  A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

— One  wb«»  i-  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  lJ*e  taMe. 

Epicu  rcani^m.  n.  The  dkM'trines  enunciaied  by  Epi¬ 
curus:  al»o  attachmeot  to  £uch  doctrine!^ 

Epicu  rcanH,  N. pf.  tpitt/as.)  A  w».i  of  philooonher* 
i<  'Uodtd  by  Epicarus  of  Samo*.  who  established  a  s*.  1mx>1 
at  Athens.  B.  c.  di6,  aod  coctiinaed  to  teach  until  his 
death.  B.  C,  270.  EpfClBCS, 

Epicurism,  (vp'i-l.i-rism.f  n.  T’r.  Tbe 

E;  icurean  di<irines,  —  Luxury  ?eo-ual  etijoymenis  ; 
indulgence  in  pleasures ;  volcpiuousues*. 

**  5«c»e  irrwd  xaes  have  vecicred  te  call  sa&iteeace  ...  a  p^e 
cf  rpicuritm."*  —  Csiomf. 

Ep  ienrizc.  r.  a.  To  profess  attachment  to  tbe  dne- 
trinea  held  by  Epicuros.  —  To  ^oriuandixe ;  to  feed  like  I 
an  epicure;  to  live  voluptuoosly. 

Epicu’ra%.  a  celebran-d  Greek  philoec»pher,  Ibanderof 
the  EfHcureau  sebooL  was  B.  in  Satooe,  b.  c.  312.  Hi? 
father,  Nescles.  was  an  Athenian  oedonist  in  that  island. 
Epicurus  studied  pbiloacphy  at  Athens,  taught  it  at 
Mityleoe  and  Laiop^acus.  and  in  B.  C.  306  settlfd  at 
Athens  and  in  a  garden  which  be  haglit  there  <^*ei»ed 
his  school  of  philosophy.  Tbe  fundametitsil  doctrioe  of 
Epicurus  in  morals  is.  that  pleasure  is  the  eovereien 
gocKl.  He  tauefat  that  this  must  lie  sought  by  the  aid 
of  reasrm  :  that  prudence  is  tbe  first  of  virroesand  that 
moral  excellence  is  only  of  value  as  conducing  to  plsas- 
nre.  He  denied  the  immortality  of  the  aoul.  and  as¬ 
serted  the  existence  of  tbe  gods,  their  perfect  re|io«e. 
and  their  indifference  to  human  affair*.  In  physic*  be 
adopted  tbe  atomic  theory,  applying  it  to  the  god?  them¬ 
selves.  .Although  his  system  tooea^y  lent  itself  to  tbe 
justification  ofa  sensoal  life.  Eobtain^  tbe  praise  even 
of  his  adversaria  for  the  simple,  pun^.  and  manly  life 
be  himself  led.  His  works  are  kist,  tat  some  fragments 
of  his  book  On  yatnre  were  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
Tbe  gr^'at  poem  of  Lucretius.  De  Rvntm  Natera.  it  an 
exporitlou  of  the  system  of  this  great  philoaopher.  D. 
B.  c.  270.  I 


Epicycle,  [Gr.  fpi.  and  kyllos.  a  circle.] 

(.ditnm.)  A  little circlr  revolving  wUDe  it*  centre  moves 
round  in  tbe  <irraiuferetioe  of  a  greater  circie. 

Epicy  cloid,  u.  [Fr.  vpicyeUndv.,  from  Gr.  ^kykiost 
and  ridos^  sbape.1  ( Geoat.  t  CrctMUxL 

Epicycloid  al.  a.  ReUting  to  tbe  epicyclosd,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  its  characteristic*. 

Epicycloid  al-a  heel.  a.  ( JM.)  A  toothed  wheel 
to  a  ffameaork.  having  cooDccted  with  if?  g^ar 
another  toothed  wheel  of  half  tbe  diameter  of  the  first, 
and  so  placed  as  to  revolve  in  tbe  Utter'p  centre. 

Epidaurn*?.  •^pn-dor'iu.)  a  toan  of  ancient  Greece,  at 
tbe  N.  of  Argolik.  in  FelopooneMis.  chiefly  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Efwulapius.  wbo  had  there  a  fam*^  tem¬ 
ple.  It  received  its  name  from  Epidaurus,  a  son  of  Ar¬ 
go*  and  Evadne.  It  is  W'W  called  Pidarro,  or  Epidoiro, 
a2>d  is  the  place  where,  in  1%21,  tbe  first  Greek  congresa 
aast-mMed. 

Epitleic  tic.  Epidic'tic.  a.  [Or. Tend- 
iTig  to  exIliUt  by  form  or  force  of  language. 

Epidem'ic,  Epidcm'ical,  a.  [Fr.  cpidimiqm..  from 
Gr.  vpxdemios  —  rpi.  and  dvwtos,  the  people.  DxV'jC- 
BvcT.j  Affecting,  cr  common  to.  a  wfo-le  periple;  dif¬ 
fused  tbrougboul  a  community :  nmversal ;  generaL 
'‘Tbsy're  citiaens  st  Scoclaad,  a  aaxMo  y  ^ 

— That  falls  at  once  upon  a  people,  as  a  plague :  attacking 
many  persons  at  tbe  same  time  or  in  tbe  same  S'l^aeoffv 
as  a  dieease;  generally  prevailing:  affecting  grvnt  num¬ 
bers  :  as.  an  epidemic  evil,  revolaticmarv  doctrines  are 
epidemical.  Ac. 

■m.  i  Med.i  An  infEctk>Q«  or  contagioiii  disease,  which  at¬ 
tacks  many  p--op!e  at  the  same  period  aud  in  tbe  9ani« 
country,  ‘‘  rages  fer*  a  certain  time,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes  and  disappears,  to  return  again  at  peiiodh 
mere  or  less  remote.”  Thus  .Afiatic  eb^era.  influenza, 
scarlet  fever,  mt-asles;.  Ac.,  frequently  ajpear  »  *pid*m^ 
tes;  that  is.  are  found  to  prevail  in  certasn  paru  of  a 
country,  while  tbe  adjacent  districts  are  free  fn*m  their 
ravages.  It  k  essential  to  the  medkal  uotioo  of  an 
dcattc.  That  it  be  of  a  temporary,  in  cvuiradieiiDctk'n  to 
a  permanent  character.  tlKugfa  isolated  cases  may  «jcca- 
Bionaily  be  observed  in  districts  once  vt-ii^  by  tbe  E 
It  differs  from  endemic,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  cla^  of 
dj«eas^  are  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and  fcevail 
only  among  certain  people  and  in  certain  distrfots.  Sec 
Blk  £  Death,  Choleka,  I^lagce.  Sbaix-poi,  Yellow 
Fma,  Ac. 

Epidem  ically.  odr.  After  tb<-  manner  of  an  epKetnic. 

Epidem  iealnes«i.  a.  State  of  l«iog  epidemical. 

Epideiuiolo?  ical.  «.  Relating  to  epidemkk-cy. 

Epidemiol  ogry,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  demos,  pe*  p^le.  aod  kpoc, 
spetch-j  ‘  That  d^artmeot  of  medical  scieuce  de- 

T  'ted  to  tbe  investigatka  aod  treatment  of  epidemical 

EpideniOff'mphy,  a.  [Gr.  eps.  demos,  peo  ple,  and 
to  wnte.^  '  }i*d.\  A  history  of,  or  treatise 
upon,  epidemic  diseases  generallv. 

Ep  idemy,  m.  ]Fr.  ep^emUe;  Gr.epidemuL]  (kkd.) 
Sime  as  Epir  rm^,  q.  r. 

Epiden 'drain,  n.  ]Gr.  epi.  and  dcadroa. a  tr»e.]  'Bof.) 
A  genus  of  phuifs.  order  Orehidac^.  There  are  nearly 
dC".*  species  that  live  parasitic  upon  tbe  bark  of  trees, 
chiefly  natives  of  S.  America.  A  great  many  are  culti- 
vaied  in  bot-hou«es  f<'r  their  beauty  and  the  bizarre  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  flowers. 

Epiderm,  a.  Ser- EwoExins. 

Epiderm  al.  «.  Pertaining  to  tbe  cuticle  of  tbe  skin, 
f-r  tfi  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Epidermal  Tisane,  Thetennspq>lied  tothe 

external  layer  of  cells  in  flowering  and  the  huher  fl*  w> 
erless  TLi-  layer  may  coBimonly  I*-  readily  sepa¬ 

rated  a«  a  distinct  meuibratie  <  r  skin,  a-  cempooent 
cells  •iiffer  in  ^haple  and  in  the  nature  of  tbrir  o>cteDTi 
from  those  cells  placed  beneath  them.  TIJ-  tissue  cr*n- 
of  two  parts:  namely,  of  an  inner  pr  rtfon.  usually 
called  tbe  epidermis,  and  of  an  c>oier  fhin  peHkle.  to 
wLkb  the  name  cuticle  is  given.  Oarp^atcr.  and  some 
other  authors,  make  use  t  f  these  term*  in  precisely  tbe 
rever-e  «<rD-e.  calling  theextemal  pw-lljcle  the ^pH-rn-is. 
F  I]‘*wiDc  Prof.  Bentley,  we  will  empk-y  the  tt-ra  -  as 
g-nerally  onderstoud.  The  epidermis.  il>^  r»  i:K*i«T?  of 
one  or  more  layer?  of  cells,  firmly  on:i<-d  i^-getber  1  y 
their  rides  so  as  to  form  a  membrane.  Tb- v-  are 

g*  nerally  of  a  flattened  tabular  rliaracter :  l  ot  th^'y  vary 
much  in  tbrir  outline.  Ordinarily,  in  Enrofean  plants, 
th#-  epidermis  is  fermed  of  but  one  row  of  celk :  I  at  m 
tr  pi^  plants,  two.  fhr*e.  cr  more  r^a*  are  o*UiiiK*n. 
Tbe  up*p»eT  walls  of  the  cell  ai^  generally  much  Thickened 
by  wMroudary  deposits,  and  ilii*  thickeniDS  i«  -specially 
evident  io  leaves  of  a  leathery  or  hardened  texture,  as 
thee  of  tbe  oleander.  l«>x.aod  holly.  Tbe  epidermis 
covers  all  poru-  of  the  p>Unt*  up  n  which  it  U  R-ond, 
that  are  expiceed  directly  to  the  air.  excep't  tbe  fttgma: 
and  it  is>  in  all  can^s  absent  fri  tn  tbr^  which  live  un-W 
water  In  tbe  furri.  algie.  and  Ifobev^^.  it  is  alfcwMber 
wantirr.  Tbe  cuticle  cover?  the  entire  svrinev  of  tbe 
epidermal  cells,  with  tbe  exceptfoo  of  tbe  oienine?  called 
rtefm  I/O,  and  even  sb?atbe*  tbe  hair?  and  other  app--o- 
dages.  It  has  no  cellular  structure,  but  ir  a  jerf^Iy 
bomc-geneous  membrr'O^^.  A  meml-ranous  layer.  r?*em- 
bline.'if  iK*t  actually  ideutical  with  tbeculkle. found 
np«»n  tbe  surface  of'plants  living  under  water,  and  also 
covevine  the  algw,  ^hen*.  aivd  fungi.  Tbe  stomata,  or 
sSamaics.  to  which  allusioD  has  been  made^  are  <'rifices 
ritoated  between  some  of  the  epidermal  ce!!-  leading  inta 
tbe  intercellolar  cavities  ben^th.  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
oommunicatkm  between  tbe  mterual  tissues  aud  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  They  are  commonly  called  hrtaikissgpores. 
Tbey  vary  in  form  aod  poritiTn  in  different  plants,  and 
diff^nt  parts  of  the  same  plant ;  but  tbey  are  always 
tbe  same  in  any  piarticular  jert  of  a  plant.  The  most 
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common  form  is  oval,  hot  they  are  sometimes  seen  round 
or  s.iuare.  TIn-y  arc  ciilu  r  idaced  singly  upon  the  epi¬ 
dermis  at  regular  or  irregular  distances,  or  in  clusters, 
■with  spaces  ipute  free  from  them  intervening.  Tiie  num¬ 
ber  of  stomata  also  varies  considerahiy  in  different 
plants  and  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  AN  e  give 
the  numbers  counted  in  a  square  inch  upon  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  a  lew  plants,  to  show 
the  extent  of  this  variation :  —  Mistletoe,  upper  surface 
2CK>,  under  surface  260;  peony,  upper  surface  none,  lower 
surface  Pi,790 ;  house-leek,  upper  surtace  10, <10,  lower 
surface  6,000;  lilac,  upper  surface  none,  lower  surtace 
160,000.  Stomata  exist  more  or  less  upon  all  flowering 
plaiits,  but  are  absent  from  the  lower  order  of  flowerless 
plants.  On  floating  leaves  they  are  found  only  upon  the 
upper  surface.  .  .  ,  «  »  •  * 

E|»i<lerm'alol<l,  E|>i<lcrm'oUl,a.  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  epiilerm.  .  ■  ^ 

Epiderm'eous,  Eps^lorni'iCw  EpKleriii  i«al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  epidermis;  resembling  the  bark  or 
covering  c>f  a  tree.  ^  , 

EpUlcrin'i^*  «.  [Gr..  from  epi,  and  d^rma,  the  sKin.J 
{,Anai.)  The  cuticle  or  scurf-skin  ot  any  animal.  bee 
Skin. 

(lint.)  See  KpIDERM.VL  TISSUE. 

Epi<l<‘i*ni'oi<l,  a.  Same  as  Epidermatoid,  q.v. 
EpUlio'tio,  a.  See  Epideictic. 

£|>Uli4ryiiiis,  n.  [dr.]  {.Uiat.)  A  body  formed  by  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  commencement  of  the  sperm-duct  or 
van  d>'/er^Jis,  lying  upon  the  testicle,  and  mure  or  less 
closely  attached  to  that  gland. 

Ep'Ulote,  n.  fPr.,  from  Gr.  rpidnsiK.  because  the  base 
of  the  primary  form  uinlergoes  an  increase  in  soim*  of 
the  secondary  forms.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  which  h^  re- 
ceived  several  names.  It  consists  essentially  of  silicate 
of  alumina  with  silicate  of  lime  {ZoisiU  or  calcareous 
Epidote),  or  with  silicates  t»f  lime  aud  of  protoxide  ot 
iron  (Pistacitf  or  calcareo-ferruginous  Epih»de),  or  with 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese 
(Mamjanesian  Epi«lote).  Its  color  is  usually  various 
shailes  of  green,  yellow,  and  red.  It  occurs  in  granite 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  in  various  crystalline  slates. 
Epitlot  'iC,  a.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
epidote.  .  , 

Epi*'*sc'a,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  the  earth;  from  its 
prostrate  habit.]  (lint.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  £ricace(B 
They  are  per<-nnial  suffruticose,  trailing  plants;  leaves 
evergreen.  Tlie  species  K.  reprns  is  the  well-knovi'n 
Trailin'>-  Arbutus,  or  Mav-flower,  found  in  the  woods 
from  Newfoundland  S.W.  through  Pennsylvania  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  .  ,  . 

EpitfJe'ous,  Epiyre'al,  Epiffoous,  a.  [Gr.epi 
gnios.]  {Hot.)  drowmg  upi»u,  or  in  close  proximity  to, 
t!ie  e.u  th.  ... 

EpJK-aH  trial,  Epijjus'tric,  a.  \Vr.  ppigasMque; 
Or.  rpi,  an.l  ga.^fr.r,  the  belly.  See  Gastric.] 
Pertaining  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  as,  the 
rpinnsfric  arteries.  , 

Ep ijras'l  r  J  ii  iii .  n.  [bat.,  from  Gr.  fpignstnon.]  ( A nal.) 
The  upper  part  of  the  alulomen;  the  epigastric  region, 
or  ceiitr:il  portion  of  the  upper  p;irt  of  tlie  belly. 
ElMSaw'trocPle.  n.  [Gr.  r/u',  upon,  ^asfrr,  the  storn 
a.h,  ami  kele,  it  tumor.]  (AM.)  A  hernia  of  the  stomach 
or  of  the  parts  near  it,  whetlier  formed  by  the  stomach 
or  not. — D  mplisnn. 

Episro'al,  fi.  Same  as  Epih.EODS, 

Pp'lg-oe,  n.  [Gr.  rp/^afos.j  (Aslron.)  SameasPERiQEE.q.t’. 
E|>’i^eae.  n.  [Gr.  spipeac-t.]  {Crystall.)  Noting  a  form 
not  natural  to  a  sulistance, 

(Gml.)  Formed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  —  m  con- 
tr.idistinction  to  hijp'HjrtM. 

EpiSPii'o!*!**.  n.  [Or.  tpi,  and  genesis,  generation.] 
(Ph'isinl.)  A  formation  iiiion,  or  in  addition  to.  prfr 
viotisly  existing  parts.  The  word  is  applied  in  physi¬ 
ology  to  that  theory  of  new  formations  in  organized 
beings  whicli  supposes  them  to  spring  from  superadiied 
centres  of  vital  activity ;  as  opposed  to  tlie  theory,  wliich 
presumes  that  tlie  new  is  formed  liy  a  development  or 
nioditication  of  the  old  structure.  See  OviiM. 
EpiffPit'Pi^ist,  n.  One  who  advocates  tlie  tlicory  of 
epigenesis. 

EplSfP'o'***' “■ 

Epielot  tic.  't-  Relatingor  pertaining  to  the  epiglottis. 
Epl^lot'ti,.  Ep'isplot,  n.  [Gr-- epi,  and  .qMttis,  the 


mouth  of  the  wimlpipc,  from^'W^^i,  the  tongue.]  (Anat.) 
An  oval  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  wdiich 
closes  upon  the  8uperif)r  opening  of  the  larynx;  its 
upper  extremity  is  loose,  and  elovatecl  py  its  own  elas¬ 
ticity;  it  closes  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  when  the 
tongue  is  <ira\vTi  back  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  Its  base 
ha.s  a  ligamentous  Httachuieiit  to  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  os  hyoMes. 

E|>i"»''oiii,  n.  pi.  {Greek  /M.)  The  sons  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  tlie  first 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  an¬ 
cient  history.  They  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  and  marched  against  Thebes,  iiinler  the 
command  of  Thersandor.  The  two  armies  met  ami  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fight  was 
obstinate  aud  bloody,  hut  victory  declared  for  the  Epi¬ 
goni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Illyricum  with  Leo- 
daniiis,  their  general,  wliilo  others  retired  into  Thebes, 
where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and  forced  to  8urreD‘ler. 

Ep'iff  rrt**'*  from  Gr.  epigramma^  an 

inscription.]  This  term,  as  sliown  by  derivation,  was 
originally  applied  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and 
monumeiiU  of  ancient  Greece.  They  were  generally 
written  in  verse,  and  showed  great  simplicity  of  style. 
Usually  they  were  either  dedicatory,  descriptive,  ama¬ 
tory,  or  elegiac.  They  were  seldom  humorous,  and  their 
chief  merit  consisted  in  the  justness  of  a  single  thought 


conveyed  in  harmonious  language.  The  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  their  acceptation  of  tlie  t«-rm  A’.,  see  in  to  aj)- 
pruach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  modern  K.  Catullus  and 
Martial  were  among  their  most  famous  epigrammatists, 
ill  modern  times  an  E.  is  considered  to  be  a  short  poem 
usually  consisting  of  two  to  eight  lines,  in  which  some 
striking  or  ingenious  thought  is  exiiressed  ;  whether  it 
be  serious  or  humorous  is  a  matter  of  iiidiiTereiice.  1  he 
French  have  always  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

The  Germans  have  usually  combined  moral  proverbs 
with  their  epigrams;  but  those  ul  iSchiller  and  Goethe 
are  generally  satirical.  Pope,  Byron,  Burns,  aud  Moore 
.  have  written  epigrammatic  satire  with  the  greatest 
success. 

Epitfrainmat'ie*  Epigrraiiiiiiat'ioal,  a.  [br. 
tpigrummatique.]  Writing  epigrams;  dealing  in  epi¬ 
grams;  as,  an  e/u'i7rammaG'c  poet. 

— Suitable  to  epigrams;  belonging  to  epigrams;  concise; 
p(»iiited;  poignant;  as,  epigramniatic  wity  an  epigrain- 
vintic  stvle. 

Epiffraniinat'ically,  adv.  In  an  epigrammatic 
nianiur.  , 

Epigrain'inatist,  n.  [fr.epigrammaUste.]  One  who 

ctinij'oses  epigrams  or  deals  in  them. 

Epiffram'niatize,  v.  a.  [Gr,  epigrammattzo.]  lo 
make  an  epigram  on;  to  represent  or  express  by  epi¬ 
grams. 

Epiff  **ani  matizor,  n.  One  Avho  assumes  a  concise, 
pointed  style  of  writing.  ^  t  -  * 

Ep'i;rrap'h,  n.  [Gr.  epigraphl—epiy  and  to 

write.]  An  inscription  on  a  statue  or  building.  —  {Lit.) 

A  citation  from  s»ime  author,  or  a  sentence  Iranied  for 
tho  purpose,  pliiced  at  the  coniniencciiieiit  of  a  work  or 
of  its  separate  divisions  or  cliajiters.  (Sometimes  termed 
mnttn.)  _ 

Epigrapli'ios,  n.  sing.  The  art  or  practice  of  using 
or  iiiakiiiK  epigraphs. 

Ep'ifrrapUisI,  n.  One  versed  in  epigraphy. 
Ep'iK''ttl>l>y’  ”■  science  of  inseriptioiis. 

Enisy  nnilii.  (e-pife-nns,)  a.  [Gr.epi,  upon,  gune,te- 
male']  (Hoi.)  A  term  aiqdied  to  the  stamens  and  corolla 
when  they  appear  to  arise  from  the  summit  of  tlie  ovary, 
in  conse<juence  of  the  adherence  of  the  calyx  to  that 
organ.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  tho  campanula,  car¬ 
rot,  and  ivy.  The  name  has  been  given  to  a 

subdivision  of  tho  Cabjciflora\  and  also  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  Orrollijlorcr,  frmii  the  calyx  being  more  or  le.<s 

adlierent,  and  the  ovary,  consequently,  inferior.  —  Sec 

classification,  in  art.  Botany. 

Ep'ilc^psy^  [Gr.  epilcpsis,  from  epi\ar\d  lamhano,,  I 
seize.]  A  form  of  disease  which  receives  its 

name  from  the  suddenness  of  its  attack.  It  is  also  calle<l 
tho  falling  sickness,  from  tho  patient,  if  standing,  sml* 
denly  falling  to  the  ground.  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  the  sacred  disease,  from  being  snpposeil  to  bo  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  g(»d8  or  evil  spirits.  TTie  attack 
is  usually  sudden,  without  any  warning.  The  patient 
may  bo  in  his  ordinary  health,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  his 
usual  occupation,  when  all  at  once  he  utters  a  piercing 
scream,  and  falls  to  tlie  ground.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  face  becomes  violently  distorted,  tho  head  is  usually 
drawn  to  ono  side,  tho  eyes  are  set  and  staring,  or  roll 
wildly  about,  tho  color  of  the  skin  bt^comes  dark  and 
livid, and  tho  veins  swollen  and  turgid  ;  there  is  frothing 
,at  the  mouth ;  the  luusclea  of  tho  hiwer  jaw  act  violently, 
producing  gnashing  of  the  tooth,  and  frequently  Iho 
tongue  is  tlierehy  grievously  injured;  the  arms  are  some¬ 
times  thrown  violently  about,  and  tho  lower  limbs  may 
bo  agitated  ill  a  similar  manner,  while  the  fingers  with 
great  power  clutch  at  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Tho 
breathing  is  at  first  heavy  and  difficult,  luit  afterwards 
it  becomes  short,  quick.and  stertorou.s,  and  is  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  sighing  and  moaning.  One  8i«le  ot  the 
body  is  commonly  more  agitated  than  the  other.  After 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  convulsive  movements 
gradually  diminish,  and  the  patient  seems  to  recover  a 
faint  glimmering  ot  consciousness;  hut  the  look  which 
he  casts  around  is  stupid  and  heavy,  aud  ho  goes  off 
into  a  lethargic  sleep, from  which  he  does  not  awake  for 
some  hours.  Commonly  tliere  is  no  consciousness  of 
anything  that  occurre<l  during  the  paroxysm.  Oncoming 
out  of  the  fit,  there  is  generally  heiulache,  and  always 
languor,  and  it  may  he  days  before  ho  fully  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  the  attack.  The  duration  of  tlie 
paroxysm  is  usually  from  5  to  10  minutes ;  hut  some¬ 
times  several  attacks  follow  each  other,  and  it  ma}  he 
protracted  for  liours.  This  is  a  severe  form  of  E.‘,  hut 
frequently  it  is  less  severe,  consisting  merely  of  loss  of 
consciousiK'SS,  slight  rigidity,  and  the  convulsion  of  a 
few  muscles,  anti  lasting  only  f‘>r  a  minute  or  tw’o.  Oc- 
casiotially  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm;  but 
generally  it  is  attended  witli  little  danger,  unless  the 
patient  may  injure  himself  by  falling  in  8»)me  dangerous 
position,  ihiring  the  attack  the  principal  thing  is  to 
see  that  the  patient  does  not  injure  himself,  —  especially, 
a  piece  of  cork  or  other  gag  ought  to  he  placed  betw-een 
his  teeth,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue;  the  dress 
shouhl  be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  cliest^  the  head, 
if  possible,  a  little  raised,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 
maintained.  The  return  of  the  fit  is  exceedingly  various 
in  different  individuals ;  several  years,  in  some  cases,  in¬ 
tervening  between  tho  attacks,  wliile  in  others  they  may 
occur  every  month,  week,  or  day.  W  hen  neglected,  they 
usual  I  v  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  recur  at  shorter 
intervals.  Repeated  attacks  of  this  disease,  in  general, 
soon  produce  a  marked  cliange  in  the  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  indivi»lual.  There  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  active  powers,  purpose  becomes  ir¬ 
resolute,  the  spirits  are  depressed,  and  the  memory  fails ; 
the  features  become  coarse,  heavy,  and  inexpressive,  and 
tho  Iwuk  vacant.  The  most  frequent,  perhaps,  of  tbe| 


consequences  of  confirmed  E.  is  insanity,  either  in  the 
form  of  ac-ute  mania  or  nnmomania  lollowing  the  attacks, 
or  of  gradual  itiibecilily,  with.mt  any  acute  seizure. 
Though  the  fit, as  we  have  >.aid.  UMiaily  cmnes  on  suiUlen- 
ly  yet  thiTO  are  sometimes  distinct  warnings  ol  its  ap- 
luoaih  Tliesevarv  in  diflVrent  individual.-,  and  may  bo 
lowm-srt  of  spirits,  irritability,  d.z/.iness,  noises  in  the  ear, 
floating  specks  before  the  ej  es.  Ihcre  is,  however,  a  par¬ 
ticular  sensation  which  is  ^Hid  lo  he  lell  by  some  im¬ 
mediately  before  tho  attac  k,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
auro  epileplica.  It  is  vai  onsly  de^cribed  as  resembling 
a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  water,  or  a  slight  c«»nvnlsi\^e 
tremor,  cotnmencing  in  one  ol  the  limbs,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  ui)war(ls  to  tlie  head,  w  lien  tlie  patient  is  depnyd 
of  all  con8ciousne.«i8,  K.  Is  eomniuiily  divided  into  idio- 
pathic,  when  it  is*  a  primary  di.sea.se,  depeniling  on  soino 
affection  of  the  brain;  and  sympathetic,  when  pnaluced 

hvaii  affection  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  — as 
the  stomach,  IknwoIb,  liver,  circulaiing  system,  Ac. 
Among  the  causes  which  give  rise  lo  A.  are  external  in¬ 
juries  done  to  the  brain  by  blnws,  wounds.  Iractures, 
and  the  like,  or  internal  injuries  by  water  on  the  brain, 
tumors,  concretions,  and  polypi.  I  ioleiil  aflections  ot 
the  nervous  system,  sinlden  friglits,  strong  meiit^u 
emotions,  acute  pains  in  any  i)art,  worms  in  ihe  stomach 
or  intestines,  teetliing.  suppression  of  accuHtomed  evac¬ 
uations,  Ac.,  are  causes  which  also  i>r<'dm  e  A.  bonie- 
times  it  is  hereditary;  at  other  times  it  an.ses  from  a 
predisposition  occasioned  either  by  pletln'in  or  a  state 
of  debility.  When  it  arises  from  hereditary  predisposi¬ 
tion,  or  comes  on  alter  the  age  ot  jniberty,  or  when  the 
attacks  are  frequent  and  of  long  duration,  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  effect  a  cure  ;  l-ut  occurring  in  early  life,  and 
occasioned  by  worms  or  any  other  accidental  cause,  it 
may,  in  gen(*ral,  be  remedied  with  ease.  Mheie  the 
disease  cun  lie  traced  to  any  special  exciting  cause,— as 
injuries  of  tlie  liead,  worms,  teething,  ic..— tlie  treat¬ 
ment  slionld  be  first  directed  to  its  removal .  AN  here,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  pletlioiic  state  appears  to  occasion 
tlie  disease,  the  patient  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  low  diet, 
frequent  purgatives  are  to  bo  exhibited,  and  everything 
avoided  that  may  determine  the  blood  to  the  head;  and 
to  counteract  su'cli  a  tendency, occasional  cupping,  blis¬ 
ters,  issues,  Ac.,  may  lie  useful.  If.  on  llie  contrary.  Ilicre 
are  marks  of  inanition  and  debility,  a  generous  diet, 
witli  tonic  inediciiies  and  other  means  ol  strengtlieiiing 
tlie  system,  will  be  iirojicr.  In  this  disease  great  care 
is  necessary.in  the  matter  of  diet,  and  inoderiition  in 
quantity  and  simplicity  in  character  are  niaterial  points. 
AVhen  the  appropriate  remedies  are  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  proper  regimen  strictly  adhered  to,  £. 
is  often  permanently  cured,  and  the  suffering  is  greatly 
mitigated  even  in  those  forma  whicli  do  not  admit  of  cure. 
E|>ile|>'tic.  Epilop'tioal.  n.  [Gr.  <>;ii7-y)G7.o»  ;  Ij-. 
,'pilrptinur.]  I’ertainiiig.  or  relating  to  epilepsy,  or  the 
fiiUiiig-sickness ;  aftVeted  with  epilepsy;  partaking  of 
the  nature  and  cliaracter  of  epile])sy. 

Epilep'lio.  t>.  One  who  suffers  from  epilepsy.— A 
iiicdicine  expressly  designed  to  cure  epilepsy. 
Epilpp'liforin,  a.  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  epilepsy. 

Epilo'biiim.  «.  [Gr.  epi.  upon,  lohny,  a  pod,  icn,  a 
violet;  a  violet  growing  upon  a  pod.]  (Jiot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Vmtgracra.  Tliey  are  perennial  lierbs 
with  calyx-tnhe  not  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  limb 
deeply  4-cleft,  4-parted  and  deciduous;  petals  4;  sta¬ 
mens  8;  antliers  fixed  near  the  middle;  stigma  often 
witli  4  spreading  lobes  ;  ovary  and  capsule  linear,  4-cnr- 
nered,  4-rclled.  4-valved  ;  seeds  indefinite,  comose,  with 
a  tnft’of  long  hairs.  There  are  6  American  species,  the 
iirincipal  of  which  are  E.  angustifolium,  known  as  Ihe 
AVillow-herli  or  Kose-hay,  found  in  low  waste  grounds 
from  Fcnnsvlvania  N.  to  the  Arctic  regions;  and  E. 
enUratum,  the  Colored  Epilolaum.  found  from  British 
America  S.  to  Georgia  and  AA'.  to  Oregon. 

Epilos'iP.  EpilOK'ical.  a.  [Gr.  epilngikos.i  Re¬ 
lating  to.  or  like,  an  epilogue;  epilogistic. 
Epiroarisni.  n.  [Gr.  cyn/o^'.'mos-l  Final  reckoning. 
Epilosis'liP.  a-  [Gr.  epilogistU ns.]  Pertaining  to  an 
epilogue ;  ot  the  nature  of  an  epilogue  ;  epihigic. 
E|»iI'«»si*P.  Ep'ilOR-MizP.  v.a.  To  render  in  tlie 
form  of  an  epilogue ;  to  pronounce  an  epiiogiie. 
EnilOffllO,  (ep'i-log.)  n.  [hat.  epilnqus;  Gr.  epxlngns, 
conclusion — epi,  and  Ugo,  to  speak.]  (Lit.)  In  dra¬ 
matic  poetry,  the  closing  address  to  an  audience  at  the 
end  of  a  play  ;  —  opposed  to  prologue. 

“  'Tis  true  that  a  good  play  Deeds  no  epiloyue."  —  SJtaka. 

(Ehet.)  Tlie  closing  or  recapitulative  part  of  a  dis¬ 
course:  peroration. 

E,>'ilo;i'iii*o,  v.  a.  See  Epilouize 


Eiiiiii'aplius.  n.  (Znjil.)  A  genus  of  birds,  allied  to 
the  Paradiseidee,  having, 
like  them,  a  slender  beak, 
hilt  with  velvety  or  scale¬ 
like  feathers  partly  cover¬ 
ing  the  nostrils,  as  in  the 
Birds  of  Paradise.  The 
plumage  of  E.  mngnificus 
(Fig.  951)  is  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description.  It  is 
of  a  deep  black,  with  the 
feathers  magnificently 
glossed  with  various  colors. 

It  is  a  native  of  some  of  tlie 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

Epinieii'itlesi.  an  epic 
poet  of  Crete,  contemporary 
with  Solon.  He  is  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men,  by  those  who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number. 
AA'hile  he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 
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tiito  n  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep,  according  to  1 
tradition,  continued  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  found  every  object  so  considerably  altered, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  It  is  supposed 
tliat  he  lived  ‘i-^y  yearSv  After  deatii  he  was  revered  iis 
a  jrod  by  the  Athenians.  Lived  in  the  6th  century  b,  c.  ^ 
Epim'oral|,  n,  [Gr.  e/>t,  and  mrros,  a  thigh,]  (Zo67.)' 
That  part  of  tlie  8«'giuent  of  an  articulate  animal  which  ' 
is  alKtve  the  joint  of  the  limb.  I 

E|>  imetlieiisi,  one  of  the  Oceanides, 

who  inconsiderately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion,  lie  had  the  curiosity  to ' 
open  the  box  which  Pandora  had  brought  with  her. 
(»See  Pandora.)  Kpimetheii-s  wa-s  changed  into  a  monkey 
by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  Pithectisu,  I 

£p'iiial^  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Nosges,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Moselle,  3^  ni.  S.S.K.  of  Nancy,  66  N.N.K.  I 
of  Besancoii,  and  2y3  K.S.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  a  tolerably 
well-built  and  flourishing  city,  having  manufactures  of 
embroidery,  lace,  pottery,  paper,  oil,  &c.  E.  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  I/«>rraine  till  1670,  when  it  w;is  taken 
by  the  French.  Fop.  13,130. 

ti.  [Fr.]  (.l/t7.)  The  prim- 
mg-needle  of  a  gun  of  heavy  c:ilil>re. 

£|>iiii  kiaii,  a.  [Gr.  epinikioH.]  Commemorating  a 
victory  ;  as.  an  ^nuikian  song. 

£|>iiiyetiM«  w.:  pi.  Epintctides.  [Gr. 

epiny-Ais;  Lat.  {Med.)  A  pustule  at  the 

corner  of  the  eye. 

£pipet'aloiiH.  a,  [Or.  cpi,  and  ps/alon,  a  petal.]  {B<d.) 

Carried  on  the  petals,  as  of  a  flower. 

£piplianiiiM.  {e}>-i  fai*nt-us.)  a  tlreek  father  of  the 
church,  who  Wiis  horn  in  Palestine  early  in  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  educated  among  the  Gnostics  in  Egypt;  after' 
which  he  returned  to  Palestine  and  became  the  disciple  I 
of  the  monk  Hilarion.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  8alamis. ' 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  367.  and  dii*<!  in  40.3.  Epiphaiiiusi 
wa-s  a  man  of  some  learning  but  little  judgment,  and  hel 
was  a  vehement  opponent  of  Urigen.  He  wrote  a  book 
entile<l  J\inarium  against  all  heresies. 

Epiphany, (c-/n/'u-ne.)  «.  [Gr.  rpiphanna^  a  manifes¬ 
tation.]  {h  r!.)  A  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  held 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
manifestation  of  Christ.  In  early  times  thi.s  fe.stival 
probably  commemonited  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour,  his 
manifestation  in  the  fle.sh.  and  his  manifestation  to  the 
Gentiles.  .\8  a  household  festival,  the  E.  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  king's  festival,  or  of  Tw^lftk-rnght  (being 
the  twelfth  night  from  the  Nativity).  The  practice  of 
choosing  a  king  and  queen  in  family  merriments  upon 
that  night  has  been  traced  bark  to  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Romans  during  the  Saturnalia. 
£pjplie'$;ilH,  «.  [Gr.  rpt.  upon,  phegufi.  the  beech: 
l>ejng  supposed  parasitical  on  the  rot)ts  of  that  tree.]' 
(Jid.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Orob^inchacffr.  The  rO'»t 
of  E.  vtrgmiami  is  calbsl  cancer-roi»t.  from  having  beeiii 
formerly  us»*<l  as  an  application  tt>  cancers.  It  was  the) 
principal  ingre<lient  in  a  once  celebrated  nostrum,  called ' 
Martin's  cancer-i>o\vder. 

Epiphoiie'ina,  «.  IGr.l  (Rhd.)  A  striking  excla¬ 
mation  which  puts  an  end  to  a  disamrse  or  oration. 
Epiphora,  (s-p'/'o-ra,)  n.  (Gr.j  {M>'d.)  A  disease 
occasioned  by  a  superabundant  secretion  of  t'*ars.  [ 

{HhH.)  A  word  repeated  with  emphatic  effect,  at  thei 
end  of  a  series  of  stanz.as.  | 

Epiplios  phorite,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  phosphate  | 
of  lime,  *■/.  r. 

Epiphyllo^perm'ons,  a.  [Gr.  epi.  phyllon.  leaf,! 
and  see<l.]  {Hot.)  Presenting  seeds  on  the' 

back  of  the  ic*ave»,  as  certain  ferns.  1 

Epipliyllous.  {r/i-f-ai'lwSf)  a.  [Gr.]  (Hot.)  Some¬ 
thing  growing  on  a  leaf.  | 

Epipliys'ieal.  a.  Possessing  the  nature  of  an  epi-i 
ph.isis.  . 

Epiphysis,  [Gr.,  an  outgrowth.]  (Amz/.l; 

A  process  of  a  hoiie  sej)arated  at  first  by  a  layer  of  car-  \ 
tilage  from  that  to  which  it  is  attaclied.  I 

Epiph'ytal.  a.  (B-  t.)  Belonging  to  an  epiphyte.  | 
Epiphyte,  n.  [Gr.  ept,  on,  and  phyo.  I  produce] 
(Hot.)  A  plant  which  finds  a  resting-place  upon  the 
surface  of  other  plants,  e.g..  many  nnnsses  and  orchids, 
as  distinguished  from  parasites  which  draw  sustenance 
from  their  foster-plants. 

Epiphytes,  n.  (Bot)  Sec  Air-plants. 

Epiphy  t  ic.  Epiphyt'icat,  a.  (Bot.)  Partaking  of, 
or  having,  the  properties  or  characteristics  of  an  epi- 
phvte. 

Epiphy  t'ioally,  adr.  {Bot.)  After  the  manner  of  an 
epiphyte. 

Epiplero'sis.  v.  [Or.]  (3/«?d.)  Superabundance  ol 
Mood  in  the  arteries.  Ac. 

Epi|>Iex'is.  «.  [Gr]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  seek¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  hearer  by  gentle  reproach. 
Epiploce,  {r-pip'lo-sf.)  n.  [Gr.  epploU.]  {Rhf.t.)  A  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  by  which  one  aggravation,  or  striking  cir¬ 
cumstance,  is  added,  in  due  gradation,  to  another:  as, 

“  He  not  only  sjiared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them 
in  employment ;  not  only  continued,  but  advanced 
them.” — Johnson. 

£pjp  loccic,  n.  \Gt.  epiplokel^.']  (3/>d.)  A  hernia  or 
rupture  causttl  bv  a  protrusion  oi  the  omentum. 

Ri’latiiiR  or  pertiiiDiiig  to  tlie  oinentuni. 
£|>i|>looii,  n.  [Gr.]  {Anat.)  The  caul  or 

omentum.  See  Caul. 

Epiporio,a.  {Optics.)  Relating  to  epipolism. 
Epip^olisiii,  n.  {Optics.)  See  Fluorescence. 
Epip'olizc<l,  a.  Presenting  an  epipolic  aspect;  as, 
epipolized  light.  | 

Ep'irot,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Epirus.  | 

Ep'irus,  an  extensive  prov.  of  ancient  Greece,  now  form- 1 
fug  the  S.  part  of  Albania.  It  was  separated  from  Gre-i 


clan  Tllyria  by  the  Ceraunian  Mountains,  and  by  the! 
famous  river  Pimlus  (7- r.)  fi'Oiu  Thess^ily.  The  river' 
Achilun,  also  laiiious  in  mythological  story,  flowe<l 
through  the  limits  of  this  prov.  Here  were  also  the  cel- : 
ebrateti  temple  and  sacred  grove  of  lK)dona.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Macedon,  was  a  native  of  A’.,  which  country 
pa.sse<l  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Turks.  E.  is  now  identified  with  the  Turkish  govt, 
of  Yania.  having  Jaiiina  tor  its  cap. 

EpiMCCiiiiiiii.  {rpd-sFni  uin.)  n.  [Or.  episkemion.] 
(ArcA.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  upper  order  of  the 
scene  in  a  theatre.  See  Proscenium. 

E|>i?»oopaoy ,  (f-ZJis'A  >-;>d-se,)  n.  [Or.fpiskopos.  a  bi.'ihop 
or  overseer. j  (Eccl.)  That  form  of  church-government 
in  which  one  onler  of  the  clergy  is  superior  to  another ; 
as  bishojKS  to  priests  and  deacons.  Much  dtscus.sion  has 
taken  place  on  tlie  subject  of  episcopacy.  Nothing  con- 
clu.’iive  can  he  pithered  coucerniiig  it  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  e.xisted  univer¬ 
sally  in  the  Churcli  from  the  earlit»st  historic  ages  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  interred,  as  no 
change  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place,  that  the  same 
constitution  exl.'^ted  from  the  timeot  the  Apostles.  Pres- 
byterian.s  and  Indepeinlents  argue,  on  the  other  hand, 
that.  there  is  nothing  definite  concerning  it  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Christians  are  left  a  discretionary  power  of  model¬ 
ling  the  government  of  their  church  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  seem  to  them  most  meet:  and  that  every  Chris-' 
tian  s«iciety  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itself,  provided 
these  laws  are  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  ami  principles  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  *'  It  cannot  be  proved,"  savs  Dr.  Paley,  “  that 
any  form  of  church  government  was  laid  down  in  the 
Christian,  as  it  h;w  been  in  the  Jewish  f^criptures,  with 
a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeiling  ages,  and 
which  Constitution,  consequently,  the  disciples  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  by  the  very 
law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to  adopt.  Certainly  no 
command  of  this  kiml  was  delivered  by  Christ  himself; 
and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  Apostles  ordiuned  Id.shops 
and  presbyters  among  their  first  converts.  It  must  be 
remembereii  that  de.acons  also,  and  deac()nesse8.  were 
appointed  by  them  with  functions  very  dissimilar  to 
any  which  obbiin  in  the  Church  at  present.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that  such  offic<*s  were  at  first  erected 
in  the  Christian  Church  h.h  the  good  order,  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  society  at  that  time  re¬ 
quired,  without  any  intention,  at  lea.st  without  an)’  de- 
clareil  design. of  regulating  the  appointment,  authority, 
or  the  distinction  of  Christian  ministers  under  future 
circumstance?:.”  The  power  vested  in  the  bishops  or 
higher  clergy  differs  very  much  among  the  diflerent 
episcopal  bodies.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
churches,  as  also  the  Church  of  England,  are  episcopalian. 

Epi^Vopal.  (L.  Lat.  episcoj^u/i*.]  Belonging  to,  or 
vested  in.  bishops  or  prelates;  as,  e/>i.'?copa/ authority. — 
Governed  by  bi^hops:  as.  an  Episcopal  Church.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cnuin  n. 

Episoopa'lia.  «.  [Lat.j  (Eccl.  IRst.)  A  term  signi- 
tying  syiiodals  or  other  customary  payments  from  the 
clergy  to  their  bishop  or  diocesan,  whb  h  were  formerly 
C(dlected  by  the  runil  deans,  and  by  them  transmitted 
to  the  bishop.  (Sometimes  written  OiU'ra  Episcopalia.) 

EpiKt’Opa  liaii,  o.  Episcopal;  relating  or  belonging 
to  prelacy,  or  episcopal  government. 

— n.  <»ne  who  belongs  to  an  epi.*Jcopal  church,  or  adheres 
to  the  episco])al  toriu  of  clinrch  goveruiueiit,  rules,  dis¬ 
cipline,  Ac.  e  Episcopact. 

Episcopa  liaiiisiei,  n.  The  system  of  episcopal  re¬ 
ligion,  or  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops ;  epis¬ 
copacy. 

Epis'oopally,  adv.  In  an  epi.scopal  manner;  by  epis-, 
ctipal  rule  or  autliority.  j 

Episj 'copate,  n.  [Itv.rpiscopat,  from  L.  Lat.^7>i5cq;>a/«.«.] 
A  bishopric;  the  office  ami  dignity  of  a  bishop. — The! 
oriler  of  bishop-^,  taken  collectively. 

Epi«'oopici«le,  n.  [L at.  episc^pus,  and  esderf^  to  slay.J 
The  act  of  telonionsly  killing  a  bishcqi. 

EpWo^l'al,  EpisoG  ial.  EpiMoH'ic,  Epi^ocr* 
ical,  a.  I^Gr.  rpeisiodios.)  Pertaining  to  an  episotle;! 
comprised  in  an  episode  <»r  digression;  as,  ^‘episodical 
ornaments  of  description.”  —  Dryden.  j 

Ep'iMxle,  n.  (Gr.  epeunKlion  —  cpi^  and  modo.t,  an  en-l 
tr.uice  — to,  in.  and  hOdos^a  way;  8a  risk,  sad,  to  g«>.] 
{Lit.)  In  the  Greek  drama  the  term  eisodos  was  applied  j 
to  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  on  tlie  stage,  ami  thel 
epn.%ndion  to  that  part  of  a  play  which  lay  between  two 
verbal  songs.  As  these  rccit.itions  in  the  early  history: 
of  the  Greek  stage  ha<i  nothing  to  do  w  ith  the  choral 
part,  the  term  ejye.isodion,  with  its  Lat.  derivative  episo- 
dium,  began  to  be  applii-d  to  any  incidental  narrative  or 
digression  in  a  poem  w  Inch  the  poet  has  connei*led  with 
the  main  plot,  but  which  is  not  es.sential  to  it.  In  this 
light,  the  catalogue  of  sliips  is  considered  an  E.  in  the 
Jtiad,  and  the  de^scription  of  the  war  in  heaven  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  £.  in  J*aradise  Lost.  Episodes  should  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  should  either  point  out 
important  consequences  or  develop  hidden  causes.  The 
E.  describing  the  destruction  of  Troy,  in  Virgil's  £neid, 
is  one  of  this  kind.  In  tlie  best  {K>ets,  episodes  are  gen¬ 
erally  finished  in  the  most  carelul  and  elaborate  man¬ 
ner  The  FdeHt  Queent  of  Spenser,  and  the  Orlando 
Purioso  of  Ariosto,  contain  so  many  long  episodes,  that 
the  poems  present  all  the  appearance  of  an  inartistic 
compilation  of  unconnected  legends. 

E|>i«o<l'i€ally,  adr.  By  way  of  episode. 

£|>is|>as'tio,  a.  [Gr.  epispastikos ;  Fr.  (pispastique.) 
(Med.)  Exciting  a  blistering  or  irritating  action  on  the 
skiu. 

— 11.  {Med.)  A  vesicatory ;  a  blister. 

Ep'isiperni,  n.  [Fr.  tpisiHrme,  from  Gr.  q>i,  and  fpermo, 
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I  gpcd.]  (7?o<.)  The  onter  coat  or  covering  of  a  seed ;  the 
testa  or  integuments  of  a  seed. 

Epitspmii'ic,  a.  I’urtaiuing  or  relating  to  the 

episperm. 

Epis't  ates,  n.  [Or.,  a  president.]  //tsi.)  Tlie  title 

of  the  presidents  of  the  two  great  councils  of  tlie  Athe¬ 
nians,  viz.,  the  hxcltsia  and  the  Senate  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred.  They  were  elected  from  the  pnedri  of  the  ecclesia 
and  senate,  and  their  office  lasted  for  one  day,  during 
which  they  kept  the  public  records  and  seal. 

E|>i*$tax'iH,  n.  [Gr.  r/n,  and  staxein.  to  let  lall.]  (Med.) 
Bleeding  at  the  nose.  In  young  persons,  and  where  it 
is  produced  by  accidental  causes,  thi.s  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence;  unless,  indeed,  it  slumld  be  very  profuse,  and 
tln-n  the  topical  applicatl<>n  of  cold  and  <if  styptics,  espe¬ 
cially  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  a  plug  of  lint  pro¬ 
perly  intiodiiced,  will  clieck  it ;  but  when  it  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  ill  advanced  life,  and  is  independent  of  nasal 
di.sease,  it  is  apt  to  indicate  fulness  of  tlie  vessels  of  the 
head.  It  is  a  dangerous  omen  in  disorders  of  great  de¬ 
bility,  and  more  especially  in  putrid  fever. 

Epi^toiiiorogry*  [Gr.  fitislemc,  knowledge,  and 
logos,  speech.]  Doctrine  of  the  fundamental  grounds 
of  knowleilge. 

Epistor'iial,  a.  [Gr.  <^'.and  sterwow, the  breast-bone  ] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  two  lajnes  situated  upon  the  supe¬ 
rior  and  lateial  part  of  tlie  sternum. 

Episf  hot  ono<>»,  n.  [Gr.  forward, and  feuetn, 

to  bi'iid.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  affection  by  which  tlie 
lH)dy  is  bent  forward.  —  Brande.. 

EpiKtil'hi te,  n.  [<»r.  and  Eng.  stilhiU.']  {Min.) 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  Hlumina  and  lime.  8ee  8tilbite. 

Epis  lie,  n.  [Gr.  epistole.  a  message  or  letter;  Fr.  tpis~ 
/re.]  A  letter  written  from  one  ])er8on  to  another. 
The  Scriptural  epi^tK*8  are  letters  which  were  addre.ssc-d 
by  the  inspired  Apostles  to  churches  or  individuals. 
Ot  these  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  fourteen,  St  James  one, 
St.  Peter  two,  St.  John  three,  and  St.  Jude  one.  Tlioso 
of  Sts.  James,  Peter,  Jolin,  and  Jude,  are  c<*mnioiiiy 
called  genera!  orCatholic  Ei»i8tles,  as  not  being  addressed 
to  any  particular  church,  but  tothechnrchesingeiieral. 
It  is  not  without  its  use  that  we  have  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion  laid  dow-n,  not  by  one  apostle  only, 
but  by  several,  so  that  the  same  divine  truths  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  different  forms,  or  tlnxmgh  different 
media,  and  thus  their  manifold  beauties  and  character 
are  belter  displayed.  In  reading  an  A*.,  we  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  the  occasion  of  it,  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
it.s  general  scope  and  design,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
particular  arguments  and  passages.  By  E.  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot.  Episcopal  churches,  is 
meant  the  first  lesson  in  the  communion-service,  and  so 
styled  because  it  is  generally  taken  from  the  saered 
Epistles,  though  sometimes  trom  the  Acts,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  Prophets. 

Epis  toltp.ri.  pi.  {Rom.  Law.)  Rescripts;  opinions  given 
by  the  eniperoi-s  in  cases  submitted  to  them  for  decision, 
Answ  ^Ts  of  the  emperors  to  petitions.  —  The  answers  of 
conneiliors,  as  I'lpiau  and  others,  to  questions  of  law 
j^roposeil  to  them. 

Epi^'tolar,  Epis'tolary,  a.  [L,  I,at.  epistolaris.) 
Relating  to  epistles  or  letters:  pertaining  to  ml.^sive 
Communications;  suitable  to  letters  and  correspond¬ 
ence;  as,  an  epistolary  style.  —  Contained  in  letters; 
transacted  by  letters;  as,  epistolary  intercourse. 

Epi.s'tolot*  n.  A  short  epistle. 

£pi$»forio,  EpiKtorioal,  a.  [Gr.  Epis¬ 

tolary;  pertaining  to  letters  or  written  correspondence. 

Epis'tolize.  v.  n.  To  write  epistles. 

Epis'tolizer,  n.  A  writer  ol  epistles. 

Epistolo^rapli'ic,  a.  [Gr.  e/nsfolographikos.]  Epis¬ 
tolary;  having  reference  to  correspondence,  or  to  the 
writing  of  letters. 

Epi.'tolographic  characters.  See  IIiebogltphics. 

Epi.stolo;;'rapliy«  n.  [Fr.  ipistologruphie.]  Art, 
method,  or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

Epi<»'toina«  ti.  (Gr.  epi,  and  stoma,  mouth.]  {Zool.) 
ihe  space  between  the  untennee  and  oral  cavity  in 
CTustaceie. 

Epistrophe,  {e-pis'tro-fe,)  n.  [Gr.]  {RheJ.)  A  figure  of 
speech  w  herein  an  affirmative  sente  R  conveyed  at  the 
termination  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 

Ep'isitylar  Arc’iia't ioii^  ».  {Arch.)  The  system  in 
which  columns  support  arches,  inalead  of  horizontal 
architraves  and  entablatiir  s. 

Ep  istyle,  n.  [Gr.  epistylion ;  L»t.  epistyllium.]  {Arch.) 
8ame  as  Architrave,  7.  v. 

Ep  itaph,  n.  [Fr.  tpitaphe;  Gr.  epi.  upon,  and  taphns, 

H  tomb.]  The  inscription  ni>oii  a  tombstone.  Among 
the  chcssical  nations  of  anti()Uity,  E.  were  at  first  in¬ 
scribed  only  upt»u  tlie  tombs  of  heroes  and  tboi^e  who 
had  made  themselves  distingnishe<i  in  their  country. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  term  was  also  applied  to  those 
verses  which  were  sung  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  or  on  its  anniversiiry.  Among 
the  Romans,  every  family  whoconsecntteil  a  tomb  to  its 
relations  had  the  privilege  of  inscribing  an  epitaph  upon 
it.  Bt>th  Greek  and  Roman  eiiitaphs  were  distinguished 
by  three  qualities — brevity,  simplicity,  and  familiarity. 
The  Roman  tombs  were  generally  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  public  road,  and  the  epitaphs  uMially  commenced 
with  the  woriD.  Sra,  viator  —  “  8top,  traveller.*’  Sepul¬ 
chral  inscripli*>ns  seem  first  to  have  taken  their  origin  in 
England,  in  the  lUh  cent.  At  that  time  they  were 
always  written  in  Latin.  In  the  13th  cent.,  most  of  the 
epitaphs  were  written  in  French,  but  the  clerg)'  and  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  still  continued  to  write  in  Latin.  All 
epitaphs  should  be  characterized  by  brevity  and  truth. 
The  long  tedious  inscriptions  upon  some  tombs  are  as 
untrue  as  they  are  ungrammatical,  and  would  almost 
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ieem  to  substantiate  the  German  proTcrb :  “  He  lies  like 
a  tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a  newspaper.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  solemn  circumstances  with  which  E. 
are  associated,  they  are  often  made  the  vehicles  of  pleas¬ 
antry  and  satjre.  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  upon 
Mr.  Edward  Purdon : 

■'  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdoo.  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  booksftller’s  hack  ; 

Who  led  such  a  dainoable  life  in  this  world, 

I  don’t  think  he’ll  ever  come  hack.” 

We  may  also  quote  the  famous  E.  composed  by  the  poet 
Moore  on  a  Dublin  lawyer,  who  left  an  unsavory  repu¬ 
tation  behind  him : 

“  Here  lies  John  Shaw, 

Attorney-at-law  ; 

And  when  be  died. 

The  Devil  cried— 

•  Give  me  your  paw, 

John  Shaw — 

Limb  of  the  law  I  ’  ” 

Bums  wTOte  some  very  satirical  epitaphs,  and  in  France 
the  same  kind  of  grim  humor  has  frequently  been  in¬ 
dulged  in.  Tlie  E.  upon  Robesiuerre  is  as  follows : 

*'  Passant,  ne  pleore  ^int  mon  sort; 

Si  je  rivals,  tu  serais  mort.” 

Dry  your  tears,  passer  by, 

If  I  lived,  you  shoald  die. 

—This  word  is  also  applied  to  a  eulogy  in  prose  or  verse, 
composed  without  any  intent  to  be  graven  on  a  mouu- 
ment. 

Epitapti'iaii,  Fpitapti',  a.  [Or.  epitaphios.}  Per¬ 
taining  to  an  epitaph. 

Epitaph (ep'i-ta/-ist^)  n.  One  who  writejj  epiteaphs. 
Epit'asis.  n.  [Gr.]  (Lit.)  That  part  of  a  composition 
which  forms  the  main  action  of  the  subject  treated  of, 
and  serves  as  the  prelude  to  the  catastrophe ;  —  correl¬ 
ative  to  —  See  Prot.vsis. 

(Med,)  The  paroxysmal  stage  of  a  fever  or  other 
disease. 

Epitlialam'io.,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  intended  for,  an 
epithalaininm. 

Epittiala'iniiim,  n.  [Fr.  ipithaleimt ;  Or.  epithala- 
mion,  the  bridal-song— rpi,  and  thalanws,  a  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  from  &insk.  tahipHy  a  couch.]  A  species  of  poem 
sung  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans  near  the  bridal 
chamber  of  a  newly-married  couple.  Poems  of  this 
character  were  written  by  Anacreon,  Stesichorus,  and 
Pindar.  The  E.  written  by  Catullus  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  has  always  been 
much  admired;  and  that  written  by  the  poet  Spenser 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  in  all 
literature. 

Epithe'lium,  n.  [Or. #7n,  and  f/ie/c,  a  teat.]  (Anat.) 

A  thin  and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like  that  which  covers 
the  nipple.  The  term  is  now  confined  to  the  innermost 
layer  of  the  internal  cavities  and  canals  of  the  body, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  cuticle  of  the  outer  surface. 
£p'ittieiii«  n.  [Or.  epithema.]  (Med.)  A  lotion;  an 
embrocation ;  an  external  topical  dressing  applied  to  the 
body. 

Ep  ithet,  n.  [Or.  epitheios  —  ept\  and  iithemi,  to  place.] 

A  term  expressing  some  real  quality  of  the  thing  to 
which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attribute  expressing  some 
quality  siscribed  to  it.  Epithets  are  often  used  in  poetry 
mnd  rhetoric,  not  to  make  up  any  essential  part  of  the 
description,  hut  only  by  way  of  ornament.  Even  Homer 
has  been  found  fault  with  on  this  head,  for  equipping 
every  hero  with  au  E.^  not  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  but  to  suit  the  meitsure  of  bis  verse.  Noth¬ 
ing,  says  Aristotle,  tires  the  reader  more  than  too  great 
areduudancy  of  epithets,  or  epithets  improperly  applied ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  so  essential  in  poetry  as  a  proper  use 
of  them.  Epithets  are  also  sometimes  applied  as  sur¬ 
names,  or  as  the  second  appellation  of  persons,  and  were 
anciently  bestowe<i  very  freely  on  account  of  excellen¬ 
cies  or  defects,  either  of  body  or  mind  —  even  kings 
not  being  exempt  from  them;  as,  Edward  i>>n^sAanA*s, 
Richard  CJceur  de  Lion. 

Ep'itiket,  ?».  a.  To  confer  an  epithet  upon,  (r.) 
Epittiot'ic,  a.  [Or.  epithetihos.]  Pertaining  to  an  epi- 
tliet  or  epithets:  containing  or  consisting  of  epithets; 
abounding  with  epithets. 

Epitith'ides.  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  by  some 
writers,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  the  cymatium  on  the 
sloping  or  raking  cornices  of  a  pediment,  which  super¬ 
imposed  moulding  was  frequently  largely  developed, 
and  enriched  with  an  ornamental  pattern. 

Epit  ome^  n.;  p/.  Epitomes.  [Gr.  epito-me — cpt,  and 
•  to  cut.  See  Tomb.]  An  abridgment ;  a  brief  sum¬ 

mary  or  abstnictof  any  book  or  writing;  a  compendium. 
Epit'oiniMt,  n.  An  epitomizer;  one  who  makes  an 
epitome. 

Eplt'oiuize,  r.  a.  To  cut  off:  to  curtail. 

•'  We  b&ve  epitomized  many  particular  words.” — Addiion. 
—To  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a  writing  or  discourse ;  to  ab¬ 
stract;  to  condense;  to  reduce  into  smaller  compass. 

**  If  the  ladies  took  a  liking  to  sach  a  diminutive  race,  we 
abould  see  all  maukiod  epitomized." — Addison. 

Epit  omizer.  n.  A  writer  of  an  epitome;  one  who 
abridges  or  makes  abstracts. 

Ep’ttrite.  n.  [Gr.  epitntos.]  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Pros.)  A 
foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one  short  one, 
and  called  Ist,  2d,  3ci,  and  4th  epitrite^  according  as  the 
short  syllable  stands  as  1st,  2<l,  3d,  and  4th  respec¬ 
tively  ;  Jis  sdlutdntes^  intercdldns^  Ac.  —  Webster. 
Epit'rochoid,  n.  [Gr.  epi^  and  trochos^  wheel.]  See 
Ctcloidal. 

Epit'rope.  n.  (Rhet.)  A  fi^ire  conveying  a  repetition 
of  a  word  or  words  with  forcible  emphasis. 

Epizo'a.  n.  pi.  (Z»Sl.)  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  a 
class  of  parasitic  animals,  which  chiefly  infest  fishes, 


and  of  which  the  Linnrean  genus  Lemeea  is  the  type; 
—  opposed  to  entozoim. 

Epizo'an.  Epizo'oii,  n.  [Or.  epiy  on,  and  eoon,  ani¬ 
mal.]  One  ot  the  Epizoa. 

Epizoot'ic.  n.  [Fr.  ipizobtique:]  Relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Epizoa,  or  to  Kpizooty,  q.  v. 

(G^ol.)  Applied  to  such  formations  as  contain  animal 

remains.  ^  r 

Epizo'oty.  n.  A  generic  name  for  those  diseases  of 
animals  which  manifest  a  common  character,  and  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  same  time  over  considerable  tracts  of  country. 
Like  epidemics,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  some- pecu¬ 
liar  and  not  well-ascertained  atmospheric  causes;  where 
the  cases  are  neglected  or  overcrowdeil,  they  also  fre¬ 
quently  become  contagious ;  they  are  apt  to  take  on  a 
low  type  of  fever,  and  are  better  treated  by  supporting 
than  by  reducing  remedies.  Influenza  in  horses,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  vesicular  epizootic  in  cattle,  are 
examples. 

E  Pluribns  rmim.  [Lat.,  one  from  many.]  The 
motto  of  the  United  States  coat-of-arms  (see  Fig.  _891). 

Epoch,  Epocha.  71.  [Gr.  e/)^-^from 

epechoy  to  hold  upon  —  epiy  and  echo.,  to  hold.]  ((Jhrem.) 
A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  succeeding  years  are 
numbered ;  a  i»oint  from  which  compuUtion  of  years 
begins;  any  fixed  time  or  period;  the  period  w’hen  any¬ 
thing  begins,  or  is  remarkably  prevalent;  period;  sera; 
date;  age. 

*•  Scenes  of  war,  and  epochas  of  woe.”— JVtor. 

(A  Iron.)  The  longitude  or  right  ascension  of  a  planet 
at  any  particular  moment  of  time,  is  simply  called  the 
epoch  of  that  planet,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  In  order 
to  determine  the  future  position  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens  at  any  particular  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
reckon  from  its  epochy  or  know'n  longitude  at  a  certain 
point  of  past  time. 

Epochal,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  an  epoch: 
characteristic  of  an  epoch. 

Epode,  {tp'ody)  71.  [Gv.epOyde  —  e;?i,  and  orfe,  an  ode. 
See  Ode.]  (Lit.)  In  the  strophic  choruses  of  the  Greek 
drama,  the  last  p<»rtion  following  the  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe  is  so  called.  The  name  of  EpodeSy  applied  to  a 
book  of  Horace’s  poems,  merely  signifies  supplementary 
odes. 

Epodlc,  a.  [Gr.  epodikos.'\  Relating  to  or  resembling 
an  epode. 

Ep'oiiy  m,  Ep'oiiynie,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  onoma.  name.] 
A  name  derived  from  an  individual's  patronymic,  and 
applied  to  a  people,  region,  Ac. 

Epon  ymous,  a.  Bestowing  a  person’s  name  to  a 
people,  country,  Ac. 

Epopee,  (ep-opc'y)  n.  [Fr.;  Gr.  tpopoiia—epoSy  a  word, 
an  epic  poem, and  poicd,  to  make.]  (Lit.)  An  epic  poem; 
the  history,  action,  or  fable  w'hich  makes  the  subject  of 
an  epic  poem.  —  See  Epic. 

E'po»,  71.  [Gr.]  An  epic  poem;  an  epopee. 

in  Nexo  HampshirCy  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  R'xkingham  co.,  on  Lamprey  River,  abt,  30  m. 
S.E.  of  Conconl;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Eprouvette,  (a-prod-ref,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  ^prouver.] 
t  Gunnery.)  An  apparatus  by  which  the  strengtli  of  gun¬ 
powder  is  ascertained.  There  are  two  methotls  of  doing 
this,  the  first  being  effected  by  what  is  called  the  gun- A’., 
and  the  second  by  the  mortar- A’.  The  latter  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  test  for  comparing  the  strength  of 
different  kinds  of  powder,  unless  the  grain  of  all  the 
sorts  to  be  tried  be  of  the  same  size.  A  small  charge  is 
put  into  a  mortar,  and  a  suitable  spherical  iron  case-shot 
is  placed  upon  it;  the  charge  is  then  exploded,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  projectile  is  thrown  is  carefully 
ineaMired.  The  range  obtained  is  of  course  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  strength  of  the  powder.  In  the 
gun-E.  a  gun  is  attached  to  an  iron  rod  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  or  jvoint  at  which  the  gun  would  exactly  balance 
if  placed  across  a  horizontal  bar.  The  upper  part  of  the 
rod  is  fastened  to  a  horizontal  bar,  the  ends  of  which 
rest  in  sockets,  and  which  forms  an  axis,  about  whicli^ 
the  whole  apparatus  may  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
when  set  in  motion.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  gun. 
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and  in  a  continuous  vertical  line  with  the  bar  by  which 
it  is  suspended,  a  rod  of  iron  projects,  the  point  of  which 
works  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  below  it, 
in  the  form  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  in  the 
axis,  around  which  the  whole  machine  oscillates.  Tliis 
groove  is  filled  with  a  soft  substance.  The  gun  is  loaded 
with  a  carefully-measured  charge  of  powder;  and  when 
fired,  the  recoil  of  the  gun  causes  the  point  of  the  rod 
projecting  from  the  under  part  to  describe  a  line  on  the 
soft  substance  in  the  groove,  the  measurement  of  which 
determines  the  strength  of  the  powder.  Sometimes  a 
brass  quadrant  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  by 
which  the  gun  is  sn.spended,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
recoil  is  marked  by  an  index.  —  The  ordinary  A.  is  an 
instrument  sliaped  like  a  small  pistol,  without  a  barrel 
(Fig.  952), and  having  its  breech-ebaraber  closed  by  aflat 
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plate  connected  with  a  strong  spring.  On  the  explosion 
of  the  powder  against  the  ])late,  it  is  driven  back  to  a 
distance  indexed  according  to  tiie  strength  of  the  powder, 
and  is  retained  by  a  ratcbet-» lieel  at  its  extreme  state 
of  propulsion. 

Ep'soiik,  H  small  town  of  England,  on  the  margin  of  the 
B.irnstead  Downs,  in  Surrey,  15  m.  S.S.W.  ot  Ix^ndon ; 
pop.  5,478.  — On  tlio  Downs,  town, 

liie  lam(*us  E.  horse-races  are  In  Id  y»'arly.  They  last  4 
days,  and  as  many  as  1,000,000  jiorsons  olten  assemble  to 
witness  the  most  important  ol  them.  —  Fee  Derby  (The). 
Ep'^oia,  in  AVto  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Merri- 
mac  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S  E  t*f  Concord;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 
Ep'soiiiito.  71.  (Min:)  Epsom -salt,  7.  r. 
EpKOiii-Malt«  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphate  of  magnesia.  It 
exists  in  the  mineral  waters  at  Epsom,  Eng.,  wlience 
the  name;  also  at  Sedlitz,  and  Saidsciinlz  in  Bohemia. 

It  also  occurs  ju  a  fibrous  or  cajullary  efflorescence  on 
rocks  in  mines,  caves,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  mines  of 
Idria  it  occurs  in  silky  fibres,  and  is  called  hair-salt  by 
the  workmen.  It  is  found  adhering  in  loose  masses 
to  the  roof  of  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  and  covers  some  of 
the  California  plains  E.  of  San  Diego.  It  is  obtained 
artificially  by  treating  calcined  dolomite  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Epii'liH,  n.  [Or.  epouUSy  a  gum-boil.]  (Med.)  A  small 
tubercle  on  the  gums. 

Epiilon<*s«(<7>-u-Z<>'7ie«,)  [Lat.](i?o77>.  Hist.)  Priests, 

appointed  first  in  196  b.c.,  to  attend  to  the  epulum  JoviSy 
or  banquets  of  Jupiter  and  tlic  other  gods.  They  formed 
one  of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Rome,  the 
other  three  being  the  AugurSy  I*ontificety  and  (/uinde’ 
cepiviri. 

Epiilot'io,  71.  [Gr.  epiy  and  ow/c,  a  scar.]  (Med.)  An 
application  which  promotes  the  cicatrizing  and  healing 
of  sores;  —  hence  the  epulotic  o>niments  of  old  pharmacy. 
— a.  Tending  to  cicatrize  and  heal. 

EpotidCMi,  {e-pot'i-dc.Sy)  n.  pi.  [Gr.]  In  ancient  naval 
architecture,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  resembling  cars, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  prow  of  a  galley,  for 
warding  off  tl»o  blows  of  the  rostra  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 
Epiiru'tion,  n.  [Lat.  c,  and  purare,  to  purify.]  A 
piinfiCiUiou. 

Epiiro*  (d-jiur',)  n.  [Fr.]  Model  or  plan  of  a  building. 
Ep'wortll*  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt. 
19  m.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Equabirity,  n.  [hAt.  (pquahilitas.']  State  or  quality 
of  being  equable;  equality;  continued  equality  at  all 
times,  in  velocity,  movement,  mind,  or  temper;  even- 
nes^;  uniformity. 

Equable,  (e'ktva-bl.)  a.  [Lat.  (pquabiliSy  from  tequoy  to 
make  equal,  from  cequuSy  equal.]  That  appears  on  ci»m- 
parison  to  be  fully  equal ;  equal  and  uniform  at  all  times ; 
even ;  smooth ;  steady  ;  undisturbed ;  unruffled ;  as,  an 
equable  temper. 

E.  motion  is  that  by  which  equal  spaces  are  passed 
over  in  equal  times. 

E^qtiableiiess,  n.  State  of  being  equable. 
E'quably,  adv.  In  an  equable  or  uniform  manner. 
E'qiia(lor«  Repupuc  of.  See  Ecuador. 

Equal,,  (e'kwaly)  a.  [L.at.  cequaliSy  from  xquo  —  ^quxUy 
level;  probable  root,  Sansk.  eA'a.]  Of  the  same  extent, 
magnitude,  measure,  or  degree,  when  compared;  the 
same  in  weight,  number,  or  conditu»n;  the  same  in  mo¬ 
tion,  space,  or  time ;  the  same  in  qualities;  corresponding. 
"Equal  lot  m»y  join  us ;  equal  jojy  as  equal  love.” — Milton. 

— Not  variable;  even;  equable;  uniform;  as,  an  equal 
temper.  —  Being  in  just  proportion;  proportionate; 
commensurate ;  adequate ;  as,  he  is  not  equal  to  the 
duty  imposed.  —  Impartial;  fair;  just;  equitable;  as, 
an  equai  condition.  —  Indifferent;  feeling  or  possessing 
the  same  degree  of  interest ;  as,  his  likes  and  dislikes 
are  equal  to  me. 

— 71.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another ;  having  the 
same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station,  offico,  talents, 
strength.  Ac.;  as,  she  has  not  her  equal. 

— r.  a.  To  make  equal  to;  to  make  like;  to  equalize;  to 
raise  to  the  same  rank,  state,  or  estimation  with;  to  be¬ 
come  or  bo  equal  to. 

*•  One  whose  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  recompense  fully;  to  make  equivalent  to.  —  To  an¬ 
swer  in  full  proportion  5  to  be  of  like  excellence  or 
beauty  as. 

Equai'ity„  71.  [hat.  (equalitas ;  Yr.  ^galit^.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  equal  or  alike  in  anything;  likeness; 
correspondence  in  condition;  as,  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
equality. — Uniformity:  bimilarity  ;  plainness;  as,  equal¬ 
ity  of  surface. — Sameness  in  state,  condition,  or  course  ; 
as,  equality  of  constitution. 

(Math.)  Exact  concord  of  quantity  between  tw'o 
magnitudes,  denoted  by  the  sign  = :  as.  for  instance, 
5  rr  y  conveys  the  meaning  that  b  contains  an  identical 
number  of  units  witli  y. 

(Law.)  Likeness  in  possessing  the  same  rights,  and 
being  liable  to  the  same  duties.  Persons  are  all  equal 
before  the  law,  whatever  adventitious  advantages  some 
may  possess  over  others.  All  persons  are  protected  by 
the  law,  and  obedience  to  it  is  required  from  all. 
Equarity,  in  lllinoiSy  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gallatin 
CO.,  on  Saline  Creek,  abt.  187  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield; 
pop.  abt.  400. 

Eqiial'ity,  in  Kentucky^  a  village  of  Barren  co. 
Equaliza  tion,  7t.  [Fr.  tyu/fsafiow.]  Act  of  equal¬ 
izing.  or  state  of  l>eing  e<iualtze<l. 

E  qualize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  igaliser.']  To  makeequal  or  alike; 
to  make  even  or  uniform;  as,  to  equalize  accounts.— 
To  bring  or  reduce  to  an  equality. 

”  It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyei  haye  kindled  in  my  heart.” —  WaJJer. 
Equally,  adv.  In  an  equal  manner;  evenly;  uni¬ 
formly  ;  as,  they  are  equally  matched. 
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K'qnnlneAA,  n.  A  state  of  being  corresponding  or 
enual;  equality.  —  Evenness:  nnilormity. 

E4|tian'g:ul»r«  a.  Having  equal  angles. 

Eqiiaiiiin'ity,  n.  [Lat.  —  tequus^  equal, 

even,  aiui  antmii.?,  mind.  See  Animate.]  Evenness  of 
niiini  ;  unifonnity  and  steadiness  of  temper  ;  that  calni 
disposition  or  firmness  of  mind  which  is  not  easily 
elated  or  depressed;  as,  nothing  cun  shake  his  equa¬ 
nimity. 

E'qiiaiit«  n.  [hat.  ffqwo,  I  make  equal.]  {Ptolemaic  As- 
tr>in.)  Among  the  ancients  this  term  denoted  a  circle 
which  was  conceived  to  be  described  in  the  planeof  the 
deferent  or  eccentric,  for  regulating  and  adjusting  cer- 
t.dn  motions  of  the  planets,  and  reducing  them  to  easier 
calcul.ition. 

£qiisiCe'«  r. a.  [L.at.  eequo^  tequatus]  To  make  equal; 
to  reduce  to  an  equation;  to  reduce  tt)  mean  time  or 
moti<»n  :  as,  to  equate  distances. 

Eqiltitioil,  {e-kxvd'shon^)  n.  [Kr.  ^qimtion  ;  Lat.  tequa- 
tto.\  {yiiith.)  A  term  given  to  the  symbolical  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  quality  of  two  quantities.  The  sign  n, 
placed  between  the  two  quanlitio-s  signifies  that  they 
are  e<inal.  Thus  ox+lO  ~  25,  is  an  E.  expressing  the 
O'luality  of  the  (juantities  5x-!-10  and  25.  A  simple  K. 
is  that  which  conUins  only  the  first  power  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  or  (pianfities.  I’ure  equations  of  the 
higher  degrees  are  tliose  which  contain  the  square  or 
any  liigher  power  of  tho  unknown  quantity,  and  are 
divided  into  two  classes  —  pure  and  affected.  A  pure 
E.  is  that  in  which  only  one  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  involved;  and  an  affected  E.  is  that  in 
which  different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are 
involved.  Thus,  aj*  =  6  is  a  pure  E.,  ami  ax^  bx 
z=  c  is  an  affected  E.  An  affected  qiuulratic  E.  is 
that  which  contains  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  and  also  the  unknown  quantity  itself.  An  E. 
is  said  to  he  atqehraic  when  the  operations  to  which 
the  uukn(»wn  quantity  x  is  subjected  do  nut  transcend 
tlie  ordinary  algebraical  operations  of  addition,  8ul>- 
traction,  multiplication,  division,  involution,  and  evolu¬ 
tion;  in  other  cases  the  E.  is  termed  transcende^ttf  and 
receives  the  distinctive  names  of  exponential,  Irtgarith- 
mic,  trigonometrical ,  Ac.,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
functions  of  x  which  it  involves.  An  algebraic  E.  is 
further  said  to  he  rational  and  integral  when,  in  it,  the 
unknown  quantity  neitlier  appears  in  the  denomiuator 
of  a  fraction  n^r  under  any  radical  sign.  It  is  evident 
th  it  every  algebraic  E.  can  be  rendered  rational  and 
integral  by  means  of  appropriate  transformations.  See 
Bin  )mial  Equvtion  :  Uecu’ROcal  Equ.ation. 

(Asfroa.)  The  diff*Tence  between  the  apparent  and 
mean  motion  of  the  sun.  See  Equation  of  Time. 

l^-rsonal  Equation.  {Asfron  )  The  interval  of  time 
by  which  an  observer,  on  the  average  of  a  number  of 
o '^erv.itions,  notes  a  phenomenon  before  or  after  the 
Imtvnt  a.'surned  to  be  that  of  its  actual  occurrence. 

Eqti:itiou  of  a  f’urve.  (Math.)  An  equation  de- 
inonslrating  tho  existent  relation  between  the  co-or¬ 
dinates  of  every  point  in  the  curve. 

Eiiiatioii  of  Condition.  {Math.)  See  Biffer- 
KNTiAi.  Calculus. 

Emaf  ion  of  tho  Centre.  (Astrm.)  The  quan¬ 
tity  by  wbich  tlie  true  longitude  of  the  earth  differs 
from  the  mean  longitude. 

Efiiiation  of  the  Eq  uinox.  {Astron.)  The 
difference  between  the  mean  and  apparent  places  of  the 
equinox. 

Equa  tion  of  PayiiientH.  (AnV/t.)  The  method 
of  d  'termining  the  mean  time  of  payment  of  various 
sums  falling  due  at  different  times. 

Equa  tion  of  Time.  (Astron.)  The  difference  ex¬ 
pressed  in  mean  solar  time,  ludween  tho  true  or  ap¬ 
parent  right  a.scensi<in  of  the  sun  and  its  mean  right 
H-scension.  It  may  he  somewhat  popularly  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  times  indicated  by  an  accu¬ 
rately  constructed  sun-dial  and  a  well-regulated  clock. 
The  E  of  T.  arises  from  the  combine*!  operation  of  all 
the  causes  wbi*-h  tend  to  produce  inequalities  of  the 
sun’s  motion  in  right  ascension.  The  of  these  is 
tho  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  sun’s  motion  in  longitmle  U  unequal.  The 
seoml  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  arcs  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  counting 
from  the  intersection  of  these  circles  to  tlie  meridian, 
are,  in  general,  unequal.  A  third,  but  comparatively 
iinimportmt.  cause  arise-s  from  the  perturbations  of  the 
moon  an*l  planets.  The  E.  of  T.  is  at  its  maximum  abt. 
the  beginning  of  Nov  ,  when  it  amounts  to  about  16 
min.  l^sec.;  and  is  subtractive,  that  is  to  say,  tho  clock 
is  faster  than  the  dial  by  that  quantity.  At  fyiir  times 
in  the  year,  the  equation  vanishes,  or  the  clock-time 
an*!  the  dial-time  agree.  This  happens  about  the  25th 
Boo.,  16th  April,  16th  June,  an-l  Ist  Sept.  But  these 
epochs,  depending  on  the  longitmle  of  the  suns  peri¬ 
gee.  Hi  e  subject  ^o  some  variation. 

Equator,  (rt-Arwa'/cr,)  n.  {Yr.Oiunteur ;  equator. 

from  sequo,  to  make  e*jnal.]  (Geng.)  The  great  circle 
of  the  terrestrial  sphere  which  is  everywhere  equally 
distant  from  the  two  p<dps,  and  divides  the  earth  into 
the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres.  Terrestrial  longitudes  are 
measured  on  the  E.  or  some  of  its  parallel  circles,  com* 
mencing  from  some  arbitrary  point — most  nations  adopt¬ 
ing  the  meridian  wliich  passes  through  their  capital  city. 
Latitudes  are  counted  from  the  E.  along  the  merbhan. 

{Astron.)  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  of 
which  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  motion.  When  the  ruii  is  in  its  plane, 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal  everywhere.  The  E.  di¬ 
vides  the  sphere  into  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres,  and 
the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  all  the  celestial  bodies 
are  performed  in  circles  which  are  parallel  to  it.  The 


right  ascensiims  are  measured  on  the  E.  \  and  the  dec¬ 
linations  on  circles  which  intersect  it  at  right  angles. 
The  E..  in  the  heavens,  is  often  styled  the  equinoctial. 

(Geng  )  Name  given  in  1874  to  those  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Nile  and  Lake  region,  in  Central  Africa,  lately 
annexed  to  Egypt.  An  extent  of  t«*rritory  larger  than 
that  portion  of  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

EqiiiAto  rial,a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  equator. 

— n.  {Astrtm.)  An  astronomical  telescope,  (see  Fig.  223,) 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  continuously  observing  and 
noting  the  right  R.scension  and  declination  of  a  celestial 
body  situated  in  any  part  of  tho  visible  heavens.  Tho 
principal  axis  of  the  equatorial  mounting  is  parallel  to 
tlie  earth’s  axis,  and  by  means  of  this  construction  it  is 
possible  to  follow  a  star  from  rising  and  settitig  by 
driving  the  telescope,  either  by  haml  or  machinery, 
westward,  at  the  same  rate  at  wbich  the  earth's  motion 
carries  it  eastwanl.  On  the  polar  axi.s  there  i.s  fixed  a 
graduated  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpemlicuiar  to 
the  polar  axis,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  earth's 
eipiator.  This  is  culled  the  hour  circh'.  ami  is  furnished 
with  two  indices.  If  one  he  set  to  si*lereal  time  at  the 
place  of  observation,  which  of  course  represents  the 
right  ascension  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  tlien  crossing 
the  meridian,  the  other  iiniex  will  simw  the  right  as¬ 
cension  of  tlie  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  telescope 
points.  In  this  manner  the  right  ascension  of  a  comet, 
for  instance,  may  be  at  once  found,  or  the  telescope 
may  be  puiiiteti  to  any  given  right  ascension.  But  the 
telescope  itself  is  attached  to  another  axis,  called  the 
declination  axi.^.  at  riglit  angles  to  tho  former  one  ;  and 
to  this  axis  is  also  attacheil  at  riglit  angles  another 
circle,  the  declination  circle.  The  jdano  of  the  second 
circle  and  of  the  telescope's  motion  in  declination  is  thus 
in  all  positions  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  first 
or  equatorial  circle.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from 
this  general  description,  that  when  the  telescope  is 
pointed  to  a  star,  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
telescope  and  the  polar  axis  is  equal  to  the  polar  di.s- 
tance  of  the  star;  and  by  setting  the  index  of  the  de¬ 
clination  circle  to  zero  when  the  telescope  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  polar  axis,  the  declination  of  a  star  is 
registered  in  all  positions  of  tho  instrument;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  a  motion  is  given  to  the  polar  axis  with¬ 
out  altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the  de¬ 
clination  circle,  the  point  to  which  tlie  telescope  is  di¬ 
rected  will  always  lie  in  the  small  circle  of  the  heavens 
coincident  with  a  star's  diurnal  path:  and  hence,  if  the 
motion  coiniminicated  to  the  polar  axis  be  equal  to  tho 
earth's  diurnal  rotation,  a  star  will  remain  constantly 
in  the  fi<dd.  This  motion  of  rotation  is  communicated 
to  tho  instrument  by  clock-work,  —  See  Telescope. 

Equatorial  Curront.  {Fhys.  Geograjyhy.)  An  im¬ 
portant  part  of  tlie  stream  currents  of  the  Atlantic, 
first  distinctly  trac*‘ahle  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
south  of  tho  equator,  whence  it  continues  to  run,  nearly 
on  tho  line,  f>»r  a  di.stance  of  1,000  miles  as  far  as  22®  W. 
Lon.  It  then  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  N.W.,  and  de¬ 
clining  southward  runs  for  some  di-^tance  parallel  to  tho 
coast  of  S.  America,  until  it  is  lost  sight  of  near  the 
mouth  of  tho  .\mazons.  Including  both  branches,  it 
lias  a  course  of  about  4,000  m.  Its  breadth,  at  first  only 
150  in.,  becomes  three  times  as  great  where  it  branches 
near  the  S.  Americ*an  coast.  The  E.  C.  has  a  mean  ve¬ 
locity  of  36  in.  per  day,  but  at  certain  seasons,  and  in 
some  parts  of  its  course,  it  has  been  recorded  as  reach¬ 
ing  more  than  3]/^  m.  per  hour.  It  Is  generally  through¬ 
out  its  course  a  cold  current,  hut  the  difference  is  not 
more  than  4  or  5  degrees  when  compared  with  the 
mean  temperature  of  tho  ocean  in  any  given  lati¬ 
tude.  Tbe  N.  portion  of  this  great  current  passes 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  it  is  ultimately  lost,  or  perhaps  is  converted  into 
warm  water,  and  tben  is  passed  out  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  into  the  Atlantic  to  assist  in  forming  the 
Gulf  i^tream.  q.  v. 

Eqiiato'rially,  adv.  So  as  to  have  the  motions  of  an 
eipiHtorial  in  a  line  with  tbe  equator. 

Eqiiorry,  {erkweFi.)  n.  [L.  Lat.  sequarius,  one  who 
has  charge  of  Imrses ;  equaria.  a  stud  of  horses,  from 
Lat.  cr/uw-'’,  a  htirse.  See  Equestrian.]  One  who  has 
thf’  charge  of  horses;  specifically,  a  term  applied  to  an 
officer  attached  to  the  household  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
or  great  noble,  who  attends  on  horseback  during  visits, 
progresses,  Ac.  In  Englaml,  the  royal  equerries  hold 
secoml  rank,  after  the  master  i»f  the  borses. 

EqilOM'triaii,  a.  [Fr.  ^questre ;  Lat.  equester.  from 
eques.  a  horseman.]  Pertaining  to  horses  or  to  horse¬ 
manship;  relating  to  the  manege ;  as,  skill. 

—  Hahitnnlly  employing  a  horse;  as,  an  equestrian  set 
of  people.  —  Celebrated  by  hor«c-racing  ;  equestrian 
—  Representing  a  person  mounted  on  horseback; 
as,  an  equestrian  statue.  —  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  eijuites,  q.v. 

— n.  One  who  rides  on  horseback;  a  rider;  a  horseman. 

{Dram.)  A  circus-rider. 

Eques'trimilsin,  n.  Horsemanship;  skill  in  the 
manege;  as,  a  dashing  feat  of  equcstHanism . 

Eqn4*s'triomie»  n.  A  lady  rider;  a  female  skilled  in 
equestrianism. 

Equiangular,  {e-kwi-ang'gd-ler.)  a.  [Fr.  equiangle; 
Lat.  a?7UMs,  and  an^rw/M.^.  See  Angle.]  (Math.)  In  Geom¬ 
etry,  two  or  more  figures  of  the  same  kin*l  (usually  rec¬ 
tilinear)  are  said  to  be  equiangiilar  when  the  angles  of 
the  one,  taken  consecutively,  are  respectively  equal  to 
the  angles  of  the  otlier.  A  single  figure  is  also  said  to  be 
equiangular  when  all  its  angles  have  the  same  magnitude. 

Equian'j;:ular  Spiral,  «.  {Math.)  A  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  consequence  of 
it«  having  the  property  of  cutting,  at  the  same  angle, 
all  its  polar  radii  vectores. —  See  Loqaritbhio  Spiral. 
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EqnihaTanO<^«  v.  a.  [Lat.  /rquus,  and  Eng.  baUinre.] 
To  p(»sses8an  equal  weight  with  something;  to  equipon¬ 
derate. 

— 71.  Equal  weight ;  counterpoise. 

Eqnida',  {e'kwe-de.)  n.pl.  (From  Lat.  equus.  a  horse.] 
(/.•Hjl.)  The  Horse  family,  belonging  to  the  order  Pachi- 
den7iata.  Its  most  striking  cliaracter  consists  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  whicb  are  composed  of  bnt  a  single 
finger  or  toe  terminating  each  extremity,  and  encased 
in  a  liorny  sheath  or  shoe.  Besides  this  well-<leveloped 
toe,  however.  Hie  E.  ]>os8e8S  on  each  side  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus  and  metatarsus  two  email  rudimentary  jirocesses, 
which  represent  two  lateral  toes.  The  structure  of  the 
leg-bones  is  much  tho  eame  as  in  the  generality  of  the 
mammalia,  exciqit  that  tlie  humerus  and  femur  are 
comparatively  sliort,  and  the  hones  of  the  fore-arm 
and  shank,  which  are  much  longer,  are  partially  anchy- 
loseti  together,  so  that  no  rotary  motion  of  these  bones 
can  take  place.  Tbe  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are 
large  and  solid,  ami  resemble  the  bones  of  the  other 
mammalia  in  their  general  arrangement.  Beyond  these 
we  fiml  a  single  ehuigated  metatarsal  bone,  tho  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  middle  toe.  This  is  completed  by  three 
plialanges,  of  which  the  last  hears  tlie  single  horny 
hoof.  This  family  is  distinguished  from  all  otlier  ani¬ 
mals  by  it.H  uiidiviiled  lioof,  formed  (‘f  the  two  anterior 
toes  soldered  together,  its  simple  stomach,  and  its  fe¬ 
male  having  the  teats  placed  on  the  pubes.  It  may  he 
divi*led  into  two  very  distinct  typos  of  form:  the  one 
the  asses  and  the  zebras,  which  are  always  more  or 
less  banded  with  blackish-brown,  and  ha\enlway8  a  dis¬ 
tinct  d*irsal  line,  tho  tail  only  bristly  at  the  eml,  and 
have  warts  only  on  the  arms,  and  none  on  the  hind 
legs;  and  the  true  horses,  which  are  not  banded,  have 
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no  d*'>rsal  line,  are  furnished  with  warts  on  their  arms 
and  legs,  and  have  long  hair  on  the  tail  from  its  insertion 
to  its  extremity.  The  skull  of  the  E.  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  the  jaws  being  well  develope<l,  the  lower  one 
especially  being  of  great  strength  ami  power.  Both 
jaws  are  provided  with  six  incisor  teeth  ;  small  canines 
are  also  present  in  both  jaws  in  the  inales.  but  in  the 
females  the.se  teeth  are  usually  rudimentary  or  quite 
deficient.  The  molars  are  six  on  each  .side  in  each  jaw; 
their  worn  surface  is  flat,  and  exhibits  a  complicated 
pattern  of  enamel,  generally  of  a  lunate  form.  Between 
the  molars  and  incisors  there  is  a  considerable  space, 
an»l  in  this  space  is  fitted  the  hit  by  whieh  the  animal  is 
guided.  The  hair  with  which  the  skin  is  clothed  is 
short  on  tlie  general  surface,  but  attaining  a  consider¬ 
able  length  on  the  ridge  of  the  neck  and  on  the  tail. 
The  e\e  is  rather  large  and  full,  and  the  external  ears 
elongated,  upright,  and  pointed.  The  most  important 
species  belonging  to  this  family  is,  without  doubt, 
equus  cahallus.  the  Horse,  q.  v.  The  other  principal 
species  or  genera  are  the  Ass,  the  Zebra,  the  Onager, 
ami  the  Quagga,  q.v.  *  ^  , 

Eqni4lif'feront,a.  [Lat. fequus,&n<ldifferens.]  Equal¬ 
ly  proportional. 

EquicliM'fanoo,  n.  Equal  distance. 

Equi<li«'lant.  a-  [l.at.  and  See  Bis- 

T  A\T.]  Being  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  same  point, 
person,  or  thing. 

EquIcliM'laiitly,  arfv.  At  the  same  or  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance.  . 

E'qniform*  a.  [Tr.  ^qui/orme.]  Presenting  the  same 
form.  .. 

Equiforni'ity,  n.  Uniform  equality;  as,  **equt/orm- 
ity  of  motion.”  —  Bro  ne. 

Eqniint'eral,  a.  [Lat.  fpquus,  and  lateralis — latus,  a 
Bide.  See  I-.VTEBiL.l  {Genm.)  A  rectilineal  figure  is  said 
to  be  equilateral  when  all  its  sides  are  equal.  If,  more¬ 
over,  its  angles  are  all  equal,  it  is  called  regular.  Every 
equilateral  figure  inscribeii  in  a  circle  is  necessary  equi¬ 
angular,  and  therefore  regular.  The  converse  theorem, 
however,  is  only  true  for  polygons  with  an  odd  number 
of  sides.  Equiangular  inscribed  polygons  with  an  even 
number  of  sides,  if  not  equilateral,  will  at  least  have 

every  alternate  side  equal. 

Equilateral  bivalve.  (Conch.)  A  shell  is  so  called  when 
a  transverse  line  drawn  through  the  apex  of  the  nmlio 
bisects  the  valve  into  twe  equal  and  symmetrical  parts 

Brande. 
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Equilatrrrjil  hyperbola,  {Math.)  An  hyperbola  having 
equal  nxfs. 

Equ'laUral  hyperbolic  parahohid.  {Milh.)  Aqoadrici 
conuidal  surface  generale<l  by  a  right  line  which,  during 
ita  motion,  r»*sta  upon  two  other  right  lines  or  directrictjy 
to  (»ne  of  which  it  always  remains  perpendicular.  See 
Quadric,  ' 

— n.  A  figure  presenting  equal  sides. 

Equilib'rate.  r.a.  [Lat.  and  lihro,  Ubrntu-^y  to' 

weiih.  See  Librate.)  To  keep  in  equipoise;  to  balance 
equally ;  to  keep  even  with  equal  weight  on  both  sides ;  ^ 
as,  an  cqudibraUd  magnetic  needle. 

£quilibra'tioii,  n.  State  of  being  equally  balanced 
or  e<{m|>oUed. 

£qiiilib'riouH«  a.  Equally  balanced. 
Equitib'rioiii^ly^  adc.  Having  equal  poise. 

£qnil  ibriiat,  n.  One  who  pnictises  the  balancing  of 
himself  in  hazardous  and  unnatural  positions;  as,  **an 
equilibrist  and  rope-dancer.”  —  Dugald  Slnoart. 
£quilib'rity«n.  State  of  preserving  an  equal  pois^or 
balance;  equilibrium. 

Equilib'riiim.  n.  \Yt.  iquiWtrf ;  I^t.  and  7ib-l 

ra,  a  balance.]  Equipoise ;  equality  of  weight  or  force ; , 
state  of  rest  produced  by  two  or  more  mutually  counter¬ 
acting  forces.  —  Just  poise  or  balance;  equilibrity  of  any  , 
object.  See  Gravttt,  (Cextre  of.) 

Equal  balaticingof  the  mind  between  motives  or  reasons ; 
equal  diffusion  or  distributiou  of  thought.  : 

{Fine  Arts.)  The  just  place  or  balance  of  a  figure,  ort 
other  object,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly.  Also 
thedue  equipoise  of  objects,  lights,  shadows,  Ac.,  a.rainst 
each  other  by  s«>me  striking  features.  This  quality  is 
obvious  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  well  in  the  human 
form  as  in  landscape.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the 
sun  is  generally  the  medium  of  producing  it  by  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow. 

—In  Architecture,  the  same  means  are  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  striking  effects. 

(Polit.)  See  Balance  of  Power. 

In  equilibria.  [Lat.]  In  a  state  of  equipoise  or  equilib- 
riiiin. 

Equilibrium  of  Arches.  (ArcA.)  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  treated  in  that  part  ot  m.^thetiiatical  sci¬ 
ence  called  Statii-s.  In  this  the  conditions  are  considered 
in  which  any  body,  or  number  of  bodies,  will  remain  in 
a  state  of  rest  under  the  influence  of  forces  that  act  in| 
op[>osite  directions,  and  mutually  counteract  each  other.  | 
It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  E.  can  be  considered! 
in  theory  only,  as  the  slightest  possible  addition  to  either 
of  the  counteracting  forces  w'ouM  immediately  give  it  a' 
prepondeniting  influence,  and  destroy  the  state  of  bal-j 
ance.  In  investigating  the  E.  of  A.^  we  must  imagine  i 
the  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and 
friction  must  l>e  altogether  disreganle*!,  so  that  each' 
stone  may  be  considered  to  be  sustained  by  the  pressure  | 
of  those  on  either  side  of  it,  acting,  under  these  con-l 
ditious,  in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces. 
The  theory  on  w'hich  the  E.of  A.  depends  is  briefly  this, 
that  the  weights  of  the  vonssoirs  of  which  it  is  composed 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
sections  of  the  chord  of  the  arch,  which  are  made  by 
produciug  the  lines  which  represent  the  junctures  of  the 


Fig.  9M.  —  pRixaPAL  forms  of  arches. 

1,  semi-eircelar ;  3,  elUptie  ;  3,  4.  7.  horse-shoe :  5.  stilted :  6.  seg • 
mental ;  8.  seemeoul  pointed  ;  9,  10,  trefoil :  11,  eqailater&l :  13, 
laaoet;  13,  ciaqnefoil ;  14,  trefoil;  15,  moltifoil. 


sides  of  the  Tons.«oirs  to  the  centre  from  which  the  line 
of  intr^os  is  dt^cril»ed,  supposing  the  arch  to  be  a  seg¬ 
mental  urcli.  It  is  al(M)  necessary  that  the  i*erpendicular 
pa^^•ing  lhn»ugh  the  centre  of  gmvity  of  any  part  of  the 
arch  should  i»ass  through  a  parallelogram  formed  by 
lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  i-art  in 
question  Irvm  their  extremities.  In  such  an  arrh  the| 
Tous-oirs  at  the  crown  would  be  the  lea>t  in  tleprh,  and 
each  rucceasive  vous&oir,  fn>m  Hie  crown  toward  the 
piers,  would  increase  in  thickness,  so  that  the  line  of 
the  extrados  would  not  l>e  deecril*ed  frA»iii  the  sjinie  cen¬ 
tre  as  that  from  which  the  line  of  iiitrados  lots  bt-en  de¬ 
scribed.  The  slightest  alteration  of  the  weight  of  any  of 
the  vouss4.»ir8  of  such  an  arch  as  this,  in  w  bich  the  stones 
that  compose  it  are  ^uppo^ed  to  be  8upp«.»rted  without 
friction,  would  cause  it  to  be  overturned;  but  when  Iric- 
tion  is  taken  iotoaccoiint.it  is  plain  that  an  arch,  which 
would  remain  in  equilibrium  under  the  conditions  above 
stited,  if  they  could  exist  in  practice,  would  then  be 
csipableof  sustaining  a  great  amount  of  superincunil»ent 
pre-sure;  and,  indeed,  pressure  on  the  arch  teiuls  to 
make  it  stronger,  by  increasitig  the  friction  by  which 
the  pressure  on  ii  is  re«i8ted.  The  theory  of  the  E  of 
domt'S  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  E.  of  A.,  if  we| 
consider  the  dome  to  consist  of  a  series  of  exactly  equal 
and  oppo>ite  slices,  that  are  formed  by  planes  pa-^.-ing 
perpendicularly  through  the  axis  at  a  small  angle  to 
each  other,  ami  which  support  each  other  at  the  crt*wn. 
being,  in  fact,  a  number  of  balanced  arches,  each  of 
which  would  preserve  its  equilibrium,  if  it  were  left 
standing  alone.  But  in  the  dome.  E.  will  be  matiitainetl, 
and  the  structure  will  be  stronger,  if  the  weight  of  the 
u[»per  part  of  each  of  such  a  scries  of  contiguous  balanced 
arches  l»e  greater  than  that  which  would  l*e  required  lOj 
preserve  E.  in  a  balaiiccMl  arch  of  siiiiibir  form  stau  ling 
al«*ue;  l>ecause  every  stone  in  each  circular  and  horiz*iii-| 
tal  course,  or  each  of  the  whole  senes  of  the  opposite' 
of  the  balanced  arches,  exert*  a  lateral  pn^sure' 
on  those  on  either  side  of  it.  and  their  temlcncy  to  fall 
inwards  locks  the  whole  structure  tightly  together.  To  I 
in>ore  the  E.  of  an  arch,  friction  being  disregarded,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  vnu>9oirs 
composing  the  crown  up  to  a  certain  limit,  wliich  must 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  way:  but  lU  thej 
dome,  E.  will  be  maintained,  for  the  reason^  above  staled, 
when  the  weight  of  the  upper  pi.»rtion  of  eai  h  of  the 
series  of  arches  of  which  it  may  l>e  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  exceeds  this  limit. — See  Arch. 

Eqnilib  riiiin-val  ve.  (.VacA.)  Tlie  valve  in  the’ 
sieam-pass:<ge  of  a  Cornish  engine  for  opening  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  top  and  lx>ttoni  of  the  cylinder,] 
t'l  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  pi? ton. 

Eqiiiiniil  tiple.  a.  [Kr.;  L;it.  rpqui«,  and  multiplico, 
to  multiply.]  Multiplied  by  the  same  numl»er  or  quality. 

— n.  {Geom. ‘AXid  Arith.)  Any  number  or  quantity  niulti- 
plicd  l»y  the  same  number  or  quantity  as  another:  thus, 
fa  .\  and  m  B  are  equimultiples  of  A  and  B.  whatever 
magnitudes  the  latter  may  represent ;  or,  4  times  2,  or 
8,  and  four  times  4,  or  16,  are  equimultiples  of  2  and  4. 
Equine.  Eqtiinal.  (e-4*trifi'.)  a.  [Lat.  equinut.  from 
equut.  a  horse.]  Pertaining  to  a  horse;  denoting  the 
horse  kind. 

Equiiiee'ei«»sary,  a.  Requisite  in  an  eqnal  degree. 

Eqiiiii'ia.  n.  [Lat.  eTinnus  ]  {Med.)  See  Glanders.  j 

Equinoctial,  {e-kwi^nok'the-al,)  a.  [Fr.  equmoxial ; 
Lat.  <equu$,  and  nox.  noctiiy  night.  See  Equinox.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  equinoxes;  having  the  nights  equal  to 
the  days :  as,  the  equinoctial  line.  —  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  equinoxes;  as,  an  equinoctial 
gale.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  regions 
or  climate  of  the  equincKrtial  line  or  equator. 

“  Pining  with  ufuinoctial  beat.”— 

Eenlurt.  {Attron.)  The  meridian  passing  through 
the  equinoctial  points.  — £.jf<nocr*,  those  which  openj 
at  a  stilted  hour.  —  E.  points.  (A.<fron.)  The  two  oppo-' 
site  points  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  which  the  ecliptic  { 
and  equator  intei-sect  each  other;  the  one  l*eing  the  first , 
point  of  .Aries,  and  the  other  the  first  pednt  of  Libra.: 
See  Precession.  —  E.  time.  Astronomers  sometimes  give 
the  date  of  an  occurrence  in  equinoctial  time  to  get  rid 
of  differences.  This  is  reckoned  from  the  moment  when 
the  pednt  of  Arie*  passes  the  vernal  equinox. 

— n.  The  equator.  See  Equator. 

Eqninoc'tially,  adr.  Towards  the  equator;  in  the 
direction  of  the  equinox. 

Equinox,  (Fkiee-nokSy)  n.  [Lat.  (rquus.  and  nox,  n'xfts. 
night.  SeeX^URNAL.]  {Astron.)  llie  lim^  at ''“^dch 
the  sun  pa.^ses  through  the  equator  in  one  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  iKiiiits.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  the  I 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world,; 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  term.  This  happens  tw  ice  | 
every  yesic;  naniely,  about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the! 
22d  of  September  :  the  former  ia  called  the  vernal,  and  ' 
the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not , 
divide  the  year  into  portions  of  equal  length:  for  in. 
consequence  of  the  earth  l»eing  at  its  great♦•^|  distance! 
from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months,  and  its  angu  | 
lar  motion  in  its  oroit  l>eing  consequently  slower,  thej 
interval  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  e<piinox  is’ 
greater  than  that  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal.  In 
other  words,  the  sun  continues  longer  on  the  norlliem 
than  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  cent.,  the  difference  amounted 
to  7  days  16  hours  and  51  minutes.  The  summer  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  consequently  lon^r  than  in 
the  southern  by  this  quantity:  and  to  this  circumstance 
some  n>eteorologista  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  the  higher 
temperature  that  is  found  to  prevsdl  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  under  the  same  parallel. —  See  Precession. 
Epiinoctial  irtnd ;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

“No  more  than  nsaal  blew.” — i>rydcn. 
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Eq  n  i  n  n  n  k  \  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vRlage  of  W ayns 
cu..  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  24  m.  X.X.E.  of  Hones- 
dale. 

Equip,  {edeteij/y)  r.a.  [Fr.  fqniper.  from  L.  Lat.  cscAt- 
pare,  from  Goth,  tiip*  a  ship.]  To  fit.  as  a  ship  for  sea; 
to  accoutre;  to  furnish:  to  supply  with  men.  onlnance, 
and  mauitioDS  of  war,  as  a  ship:  to  furnish  with  ar»*«s, 
or  a  complete  suit  of  arms.  (Used  chiefly  in  a  naval  and 
military  sense.) 

— To  dr»*as  up:  to  adorn ;  to  decorate,  as  the  person ;  as, 
“  e<^mpped  in  a  ridiculous  habit.”  —  Addison. 

Equipa§:e.  n.  [Fr.]  (Mar.)  The  crew  of 

a  ship,  together  with  all  a  ship's  furniture,  masts,  sails, 
ariii:^,  munitions.  Ac. 

t  Mil.)  The  furniture  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops.  In 
this  sense  it  includes  arms,  artillery,  utensils,  provisions, 
Ac.  Camp  £.  includes  tents  and  things  necessary  for 
accomm^Miati«>n  in  camp :  while  field  E  consists  of  arms, 
artillery,  wagtms,  tumbrels,  Ac. 

— Ornamental  furniture;  accoutrements;  apparel;  as, 
^  e-ptipage  of  Priiie.’^  —  Pipe. 

— Retinue;  attendance,  as  the  carriage,  horses. and  liveries 
w  hich  indicate  tite  fortune  or  rank  of  a  person  when 
ap|*earing  abroad :  as,  the  e*futpage  of  a  nobleman. 

Eqiiipas:e4l.  {fk'sce-pdjd.)  a.  Furnished  with  an  equi- 
p.ige;  attended  with  a  ^mlsome  or  splendid  retinue. 

••  A  goodly  irwio  of  iqoiret  and  ladles  well.”— 

Equip  arafe,  r.a.  To  make  comparHoo.  < R.) 

Equip  ectal,  a.  [Lat.  ctqaia,  and p«fu.  foot.]  Having 
equ:tl  feet. 

Eqtlipen  deucy,  n.  [Lat.  (rquus.  and  pertdms.  pen- 
'lore,  to  hang.]  ^tate  of  hanging  in  an  eqnip»i^e  state. 

Equip  iiieiit,  n.  Act  of  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fit¬ 
ting  lor  a  voyage  or  any  exp^ition.  —  Anything  that  is 
us^  111  equipping:  furniture;  babilim-uis;  warlike  ap¬ 
pliances:  supplies  fi*r  a  voyage  or  expedition;  as,  the 
esquipmmt  ot  an  army, 

{fSril  Engineering?)  The  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  rail- 
roaii.  as  locomotive*,  cars,  trucks,  Ac.  ^Called  in  England. 
rollinf/-stoek.) 

Eq  uipoi»e.  n.  [Lat.  erquus.  and  Fr.  w-rg.i,, 

fr*m  Uit.  pondus.  See  Por>D.j  E-qual  weight:  equality 
of  weight  or  force:  equilibrium:  a  state  in  which  the 
two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are  liulaiiced. 

Eqiiiporieiioo,  Equipol  leiicy,  «.  [fr.equipol- 
Imce ;  L;it.  ctquHs.  and  L-  Lat.  peMtntta.  power,  from 
pol.'eoy  to  be  able:  S^msk.  pul.  to  be  great.]  E-piality  of 
power  or  force;  ability,  I'ower,  or  force  in  the  same  de- 
grae 

{Ligic.)  A  term  denoting  that  two  or  more  propoei- 
tious  signify  one  and  the  same  thing,  though  they  ex¬ 
press  it  differently. 

Equipol  lent,  a.  [Fr- from  L.  Lat.  <tqu>pollenj.] 
Having  equal  or  equivalent  p».'wer.  strength,  or  force. 

(L/gtr. ,  Having  equivalent  significance. 

Equipol  leiilly,  adr.  With  equal  fbree  and  signifi¬ 


cance. 

EquliK>n'derance,  Eqnipon  derancy.  n. 
arquus.  and  po»/di«,  w eight.  See  PouND.^  Equi- 
p*ise:  equality  of  weight. 

Equipon  derant,  a.  Being  of  the  same  weight. 

Equipon  derate,  r.  n.  [Lat.  aquus.  and  pf/ndero, 
jv.Hderafia,  to  weigh,  from  ^ndux.  weight.]  To  be  equal 
in  weight:  to  exhibit  equipoise;  to  balance;  to  weigh 
as  much  as  another  thing. 

— r.a.  To  connterbal.*nce;  to  weigh  against. 

Eqnipon  derous,  a.  Poeseasing  equality  of  weight 

Equirad  ioal.  a.  [Lat.  aquus.  and  radix,  a  root] 
^^■ith  radical  equality. 

Eqniro  tal.  a.  [Lat  tequus.  and  rota,  a  wheel.]  Poa- 
sesjiing  wheels  of  an  equal  diameter. 

Equiseta  cese.  n.  [Lat  equus,  a  horse;  seta,  a  hair 
or  brittle. j  The 

Horsetail  family,  an  or¬ 
der  of  plants,  alliance 
Mufcales.  Diag.  Sp<*re- 
cases  peltate,  splitting 
on  one  side,  without 
operculum,  and  with  an 
elater  to  every  S|*ore. 

They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  with  striated, 
hollow,  jointed,  simple 
or  Vertically-branched, 
aerial,  silicious  stems, 
arising  from  slender 
creeping  rhizome*,  or 
underground  stems  The 
joints  are  surrounded 
by  membram'Us  toothed 
sheaths,  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  modified 
leaves:  but,  in  general, 
the  plants  of  the  order 
are  considered  leafless. 

hen  branched,  the 
branches  arise  in  a 
whorled  manner  from 
beneath  the  axils  of  the 
sheaths,  and  corresprnd 
in  number  with  them.  /Y^.955.  iQnsrrrM  tzlmateia- 
These  plants  are  found  l.  taminituf  fertile  stem,  with  frwe- 
in  marshy  or  watery  tiftcatlee  :  3.  ■»cale.  withits  st^k 
places  iu  most  parts  of  riewi :  3.  a  spore,  witk  iu 

the  world.  There  is  but 
one  genus,  Eptisetum. 
which  includes  10  si>e- 
cies.  The  rhizomes  contain  much  starchy  matter  in  the 
winter  months,  which  might  be  used  as  food  in  case  of 
need.  E.  arrenese.  the  Field  Horsetail ;  E.  palrustre^  the 
Marsh  Horsetail;  £.  syiroficum,  the  Horsetail; 


filemeots  aarolled :  4.  %  rpon. 
with  iu  filameou  bjgrometri^Iy 
roUed  np. 
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and  £.  Umumm,  the  Pipes,  are  foand  fn  most  of  the  * 
Sr^*^  io  wtods  and  low  aroands.  The  ron^  Mlkioiu ' 
stems  of  some  speci««are  used  for  smcothinc  and  pcdisb* 
ins  wood,  iMirticiUarlT  those  of  £.  AjK«a/e,  cr^mmoDly 
kn  •VD  under  the  name  of  Dctch  RU’>rks.  Th^  steams 
of  this  Species  are  unhraoched.  or  a  little  branched  onlj 
at  the  base  It  U  •{unD|:lT  fuand  in  this  cunntrr. 

Eqni^eta  ceons,  a.  {2ioL* 

O.r. 

Equi«»et  iform«a.  (B^.-  Formed  likethe E^isfium. 

Eqtii*^  turn.  It.;  pf.  EQCisrra.  'Bc.C/  See  £Qnsn\C£.fi 

KquL««  onatire.  a.  [Fr.  6^ui*cmmanoe^]  {Miu.)  Ad 
eqoal  soondiog. 

Equi«i  onant,  a.  Harins  eqoal  soond.  aaoctaTes. 

Equitable,  a.  '¥r.  ^tnta^4^  frocn  Lat. 

eqaiir.  fr\*m  aequms,  eqoal.j  Eqoal  in  regard  to ; 
lheri):bU  '«f  persons;  dietribotiDg'eqoal  justice;  giring 
each  hU  due;  impartial:  hoi»r«t:  opriglit;  iva- 

amable;  fair:  doe  to  jtt>ti<^;  a^  an  optitaOU  dedMoo. 
—  Held  orexemsed  in  eqnitr  ;  as.  e^vtfaMe  jori^ktioo. 

Eq  nitHblene%%,  a.  quality  of  being  eqoi> 

table.  jO't.  >w  iiu{«rtial. 

Eq  nitably.odr.  loan  eqoitalde  manner ;  jostlr;  im* 
)«artia}. 

Eq  nitnney.  a.  •'.VruqsrA  Horsemanship. 

Eqititantgen  tial,  ««  and  Eng.  toR> 

pea/idf.  q.  v.^  Said  of  a  corre  whose  tangent 


dress  according  to  circnmstance^.  Conrts  of  eqoitr,  too,  ■ 
l»hng  before  them  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  soh-' 
ject^matter  of  the  soil,  and  ailjiut  the  rights  of  all. 
howerer  numeroos;  whereas  coarts  of  law  most  limit 
th**ir  inquiries  to  the  contending  parties.  —  See  JcdICUL 
Ststeu  of  ths  r.  States. 

Equity  of  Redemption.  'E^tr.)  Se<»  MoETOiCE.  I 
IMonging  to  the  Ban-  EquiValence.  Eqiii\  alenry,  a.  ^L-  U%t.  «^i-1 
ra/ca/iVt.  from  Liit.  a»/«ar,  and  ra/cas.j  State  of  l»eing 
eqolralent;  equality  of  value  or  wortlL^  Equal  puwer 
or  force. 

Eqiiis  alent.  a.  [Fr.:  Lat  jpqwar,  and  roUns,  from 
rai>*>.  to  be  able.  Se**  VaL*'>r.]  E>)iial  in  force,  power, 
or  efftct;  e*]nal  in  raloe,  excellcoce,  worth,  or  weight. 
—  Of  the  aaiuc  import  or  meaning;  as.  OTirira/eiif  terms. 
((reoM.)  Applied  to  figures  of  the  same  snrface. 
iOfJ.t  .Applied  to  straU  of  contemporaneous  origin 
in  liilTerent  regions. 

—a.  That  which  U  equal  in  power,  f^rce,  raloe,  weight, 
or  dignity,  with  scnietbiug  rise;  offset;  compensation; 
ameu*U. 

*'  No  fthtdieage  to  oae  law  win  be  a  fan  •finr«Z<fiU  for  tbe  breaeb 
of  aaocaer.  * — Ao^«r«. 

The  proportion  expressing  the  weight,  or 
quantity  by  weiebt.  of  any  fui«stance  which  combines 
with  am^ther  sulwtance.  to  make  a  definite  compoond. — 
See  Atoxic  Nexasas 


Eqiiiv  alently.  odr.  In  an  eqnal  manner. 


is  on  an  equality  with  a  Oi>Q5tant  line. 

Eqnitant,  <eirir<-fajif,ja.  [Lauopafaiu.]  Mounted  on  E  q ttixai  ve.  a"  {Omek.)  A  biraire  possessing  xalxes 
bi.»r>eliacE  j  o!  -  |aal  size  ami  form.  ‘ 

^3d,t  OrerUppinc  one  another  entirely  and  with-  Eqnivalx  ed.  f^inri-roied,)  a.  (CVmcA.)  With  equal , 
out  any  inTolatk»n,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Iris.  Talres,  a-^  certain  shells.  I 

Equitation,  u.  [Lat.  ofmUatio.']  Act  of  riding  on  EqiiiA  o<?al*  a.  [Lat.  <^7x10,  and  ralra.. 

lK*r«^»«tk;  manece’:  Horsexax>hip.  q.  r.  .  see  V\lte.;  Equally  applicable  to  different  things,  in  | 

Eq'nitesv.  a./4  'Lat.,  horsemen.]  A  class  regard  to  m<*«niu^  as  a  word  or  expression;  being  of 

of  ntirt-ns,  comiuonly  rej.re^ented  by  the  EngiUh  Word 
l-mti/kU,  bat  Dot  answering  in  all  respects  to  its  mean¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  acoonnt  of  Livy  \i.  13).  Romulus 
ooDstitoted  Three  centuries  of  E.  to  whom  he  gave  sev 


dembtfal  rignificatioD :  as.e7a4mcai  maoners. — Capable 
of  a  double  ioCer|iretati«>n:  amNguons;  as.  optivocfl 
standing  in  society. — Doubtful:  ambiguous;  uncertain; 
!D«foterminate:  as.  an  eqiriroraf  experiment. 


er^lly  the  names  Raninenses,  Titiensee.  and  Lucerc^.  EquiA  o^nily*  adc.  .AmMgihmdT ;  in  a  doubtful  j 
Liry.  howerer,  elsewhere  spea^  of  these  three  centuries  >eu** ;  in  terms  susceptible  of  different  senses.  j 

(who  were  collectively  called  Celerea)  as  the  three  an-  Equiv  ocalne^.  a.  Stale  of  being  equivocal  or  am- 
cieui  I>-'wn  to  the  lime  of  Gracchns.  the  £,  \  irwus.  ' 

formed  simply  a  division  of  the  army,  and  their  oei>-  Equiv  ooate«r.  a.  [Tt.  ^qwroqurr ;  It.oTiproeaTTe,]  TO; 
turies  were  composed  of  patricians  and  plebeians;  bat  speak  ambiTtH^oaly;  tonse  words  of  a  ci>ubtfol  significa- 
by  the  Lex  Seoiprohia.  b.  c.  I  J^i,  a  new  class  called  thej  tion:  to  use  ambiguous  expressjons  with  a  view  to  niL- 
Ord-/ was  instituted,  and  all  the  judices,wbo|  lead;  to  prevaricHle ;  toshnfile;  to  quibble;  to  evade, 
a^ri'ied  the  pnet  -«r  in  trials,  were  to  becitiiensof  rques-  — r.  a.  To  render  capable  of  a  double  interpretation, 
trian  fortune.  The  badges  of  the  ZL  wrre  a  golden  ring  Equivoca  tion,  n.  TL.  Lat.  ari^firooitio.'  .Act  of 
and  a  robe  with  a  narrow  purple  border;  and  to  them  equivocalinz;  ambiguity  of  speech;  quibble;  prev^rica- 
were  a4.>pr*>priHted  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  in  the  tfon:  shuffling;  evasion.  J 

theatres  next  the  ’irchestra.  The  E.  famished  the  far-  Equiv  ocator,  a.  One  who  equivocates.  I 

ffiersof  the  pnMi'*  revenue,  or  pablicani;  but  though  Equi  v  ocatory,  a.  Partaking  of  equivocation,  | 
they  bad  eqjoy«d  ihk  privile^**  under  the  republic,  it  was  Equivoke.  Equivoque. '  •  ».  [Fr.  /qxi- 

onlV  d:iriiig  ti*e  empire  that  they  k>Aed  to  such  offices  An  ambigu*.>us  leTm;  eqnivticatfon. 

a»  their  birthright-  ’  Eqniv'orouH.  a.  [Lat.  equar,  a  horse,  and  roro,  to  de- 

Equity.  (ci'*rt-fZ,)  ».  ^Yr.fqwiU;  Lat  mTvifas,  from  vour/  Feeding  on  horse-flesh. 
m/aasT  S?e  EqcaL.]  rniVormity ;  right  as  contemplated  Eqnnleiis.  ted-ya-afe-iu.f  a.  [Lat.,  the  little  horse.' 


1  Astom,}  One  of  the  old  constellation'*  made  by  Ptolemy, 
and  situated  between  .AqnilaandC^apricomus.  Itsbright- 
est  stars  are  of  the  4lh  magnitude.  —  There  is  another 
constellatioa,  named  by  Lacaille  £<|uuleus  Picb>ris.  th- 
EaseL  or  Painter's  Horse,  which  b  situated  near  ihe 
con>teIlatioD  .Argo. 


by  the  law  of  nature:  impartial  distribution  of  justice; 
natural  justice ;  a  just  regard  to  right  or  cUims ;  impar¬ 
tiality  :  uprighlnt-s-* ;  faimess.  | 

iLav.)  R-mHies  for  th*;  redress  of  wrongs,  or  for 
the  enforoemeot  of  rights,  are  distinguished  into  two| 

classes,  —  tboee  which  are  administered  io  cmrrtrq/'iaw.  .. 

and  thoue  which  are  adniiDbiered  in  0010^  of  tquity.  Eqiin^.  x.  [Lat-,  a  horse.]  {ZtjoI.)  See  EqciDA. 

The  rights  secured  by  the  former  are  called  Ugal;  llK-e  E  ra.  m.  See  .Era. 
by  the  laiier,  o/uifabid.  The  former  are  rights  and  reme-  Era  diate.  r.  n.  [IaI.  «,  and  rmfiut,  a  ray.^  To  shoot 
dies  at  common  law:  the  latter,  rights  and  remedies  in  like  a  ray:  to  radiate. 

eqnitv.  Much  misunderstaoding  has  prevailed  regard-  Eradia  tion.it.  Act  qf  eradiating;  radiation. 

ing  the  distinctive  ftatures  of  these  two  branches  of  Erad  ieable.a.  That  may  or  can  be  eradkaled,  rooted 

jurisprDdeDce,  Some  have  represented  them  as  two  op-  out,  i*r  destroyed.  — 

p:»»ing  and  hostile  powers,  continually  at  warfitre  with  Erad  ieat^*  r.  a.  [ Lat. erodico, ^radieorirm — /.cr.and 
each  other,  and  striving  to  encixach  on  each  others  rad<x,  rudicar,  a  root-]  To  pull  up  the  roots  oC  or  by 
province,  as  it  in  the  language  of  BUckstone,  “ the  one  1  the  roots;  to  root  out:  to  dfsm»y,  as  anything  tliat 

judged  without  equity,  and  the  other  was  not  bound  by  grows;  to  destroy  thoroughly;  to  extirpate;  to  exter- 

anv  law."  It  has  also  been  sUteO  that  acourt  of  equity  I  minate. 

is  not  boand  by  rules  or  precedents,  but  acts  from  the  Erad  icated.  a.  (iTirr.)  Applied  to  a  tree  or  flower 
opinion  of  the  judge;  and  that  the  province  of  equity.  tom  up  by  the  roots. 

as  distingmslwd  from  law.  U  tu  determine  according  to  Eradica  tion.  n.  Act  of  erwdkating  or  plucking  up 
the  spirit  of  the  rule. and  n--*!  arcording  to  the s trictnesa  by  the  roots;  state  of  being  plucked  op  by  the  roots; 

of  ihe  letter,  lo  the  early  history  of  equity  jurispm-  extirpation:  excisioD:  total  dtfsiruction. 

dence,  there  might  have  been  much  to  give  color  to  Erad  ieative.x.'' Jfod.  AmedicinelbaicuresradicallT. 
these  views:  but  in  the  present  day,  courts  of  equity  act  Era^rosi  tis.  n.  [Gr.  rros,  large,  and  a^rwtU,  grass 
np5n  principles  as  fiie«i  and  certain  as  ibow  00  whicli  ■  The  Love-grasa,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Gramimac'tt. 

courts  of  law  proceed-  Sew  case*  may.  and  indeed  d  .  Eran'tbemum.  it.  [Or.  rr.  the  spring,  and  axlAos.  a 
ari^;  but  thev  are  (keided  up*n  these  ascertained  ml«  flower.]  iBoL,  A  genus  of  plants,  order  ,4cox/ha<w. 
and  liin -iplesJx’hatever  may  be  tbec^Dion  of  the  judge  Ei*an  thua.  n.  (B'lt.i  A  genus  of  European  plants, 
as  to  wh  t  mav  be  just  or  ieasotttble  10  the  particular  order  Ranmmeutaceo. 

case  him,  Eq«uty,  then,  is  a  branch  of  jurispru-  Erai^.  ai-rord'.>  a  celebrated  French  pUnoforte-maker, 

p  whicli  aim?  at  sopplemen ling  the  defects  of  com-  tliesonof  an  upb^terer.  R.al  itrasburg.  175'A  Heearly 


dence  \ -  _  . .  ^ 

m  m  law.  by -xt^'uding  relief  to  thooe  nghis  •.«  pn*pertT, 
which  the  -trict  Uw  «ic»^  recognix**,  and  by  firing^ 
more  ample  and  dislribotive  redre»«  than  the  ordinary 
tnhonals  affi»rd.  It  by  no  mevns  either  control?.  miti-‘ 
gates,  or  supersedes  the  common  law.  and  does  not  a^- 


went  from  the  pruTinces  to  P.rU,  »ti*l  there  est»l'li*lieJ 
a  piutoforte  manaCurtorr,  impruring  coneidersUr  idl 
ttut  relates  to  that  iD<tmmeDt.  as  likewise  to  tiie  harp 
and  or^am  Ue  also  tbanded  an  establishment  in  London. 
D.  1^31. 


sum*  anj  pow.-r  to  fubrert  its  doctrines.  Coorts  of  Eras  able.  d.  That  may  or  can  be  erased, 
oommoo  law  peareed  br  certain  prescribed  forms,  and  Erase  ,  r.  a.  [Lat.  eradn  —  s,  et.  and  radn.  runs,  to 
iriee  a  emeral  jo-lgment  for  or  a^nst  the  defendant ;  scrape,  scratch,  or  mb.'  To  mb,  scratch,  or  scrape  out ; 

tat  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  simple  jihltaient  toefface:  toobliterate ;  toeipnnge; 

for  either  party,  without  qualifications  and  conditions  to  blot  out;  to  destroy,  as  from  the 
and  particular  arrangements,  would  not  do  entire  jus-  meuK  re  ;  to  raze, 
tk*  to  either.  S-'me  uK-dificatioo  of  the  rights  of  par-  Erased  ,  a.  .Applied  to  anything 
ties  mat  be  required,  some  restraints  on  the  one  side  or  i  forcibly  tom  off,  leating  the  olges 
the  otiter  or  some  peculiar  adja>tmenu.  either  present  jagged  and  uneten ;  as,  a  lion  s  head 
or  future  temporary  perpetnal.  T.  meet  these  ob-  enued  <  Fig.  956). 

iects-tbecourtsof  lawin  tbiscniintry  hatenoprotisions;  Erase  meiit.  a.  Act  of  erasing :  a 

thev  c»n  only  adjudicate  bt  a  simple  ju  lgment  between  mbbing  out ;  obliteratioo ;  destme- 

the'narties. 'Courts of  equity,  howerer. are  not  confined  tion.  „  „ 

or  limitsd  in  their  modes  of  relief  by  such  narrow  regu-  Era-sion.tc-rd'iAim,)  lu  Act  of  eras-  »j6.  —  t£.i5XD. 

late  ns.  tat  grant  redress  to  all  pirtiw  where  they  bare  ing:  obliteration. 

rirhu.  ei  Wta  el  homo  and  modify  and  faahion  that  re-  Enas  tuns,  IIsiIdeaics, an  emiosnt  scholar, ». at  Kotter- 
rtgnta,  ^ 


dam,  14^.  H#  vra§  the  niegitim»te  vm  of  R  Gerard  by 
the  daughter  of  a  pfavskiau:  but  hie  father  and  mother 
dying  wntm  he  wa«  only  14  year?  old,  be  was  left  lO  the 
care  of  guardians,  who  determined  on  bringing  him  up 
to  a  religion?  life  that  thev  might  enjoy  hie  patrimony; 
for  which  purp(«e  they  removt^  him  from  one  convent 
to  aiytber.  till  at  laet.  in  14^  be  took  the  habit  among 
thecanone-regularat  8teiD.  near  Turgao.  Tbenhtiustic 
Ule  Iveing  di.-agreeaHe  to  him.  hemcrefite*]  an  tnvltatfon 
fn.>m  the  a]Tbbieh<»p  of  Ciunbray  to  reside  with  him. 
During  his  abode  with' this  prelate  be  was  ordained 
priest :  but  in  14i^  be  went  to  Paris,  and  tuppon^'d 
himself  by  giving  private  l*<tnre*.  In  1+97  be  visited 
England,  and  met  wi  th  a  lilieral  reception  from  the  most 
eminent  scholars.  On  his  return  he  spent  12  year*  in 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands:  and  during  that 
time  he  published  several  w'>rk«  of  great  merit.  In 
1506  be  toi’k  his  d«>ctA»r*B  degree  at  Turin,  and  went  to 
Bologna,  where  be  continued  some  time;  thence  be 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  re-ided  with  the  famous 
Alda?  Manutius.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Padua  and 
Rome,  where  many  offers  were  nvade  him  to  settle:  but 
having  received  au  invitation  from  Henry  VIII..  be  went 
to  IsOglaDd  again  in  1510;  wrote  his  Pratts  of 
while  residing  with  Sirlhoma?  Mure:  and  was  appoint^ 
Margaret  profees^r  of  divinity,  and  Greek  lectnrer.  at 
Cambridge,  lu  1614  be  once  more  returned  to  the  0*d- 
tinent.  and  lived  chi« -fly  at  B,isel.  where  be  vigoruusly 
continued  hi?  literary  labors,  and  prepared  his  edition 
of  the  New  Twumeot.  with  a  Lvtio  translation,  his 
CVc^Tom'owai ;  and  bU  celebrated  which  lat¬ 

ter  gave  such  offence  to  the  monks,  that  they  used  to 
say.  “Eraisnius  laid  the  egg  which  Lather  hatched.'’ 
With  Luther,  however,  whom  be  bad  pnivoked  by  his 
treatise  on  Free-Will.be  was  io  open  Ix^tility.  In  162S 
appeared  his  learned  wtirk.  Kerta  Lotini  Grmque 
^raiowM  Pronunciatiemf;  aod  bis  last  pnblicatioo.  which 
was  printed  the  year  before  his  death,  entitled  Zeeie- 
rias/es,  or  tkt  Afjuucr  of  Prraekimg.  He  n.  at  Basel,  in 
16-'^.  Erasmus  was  a  man  of  gresit  learning,  a  great 
wit,  and  an  able  critic:  but  bis  spirit,  though  ItberaL 
was  not  resuly  to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  E  was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monastic 
habits  ami  to  the  subtiltie?  of  the  scbola.-tic  divinity, 
and  exercised  his  ait  on  both  of  the<e:  but  be  had  no 
love  f<  r  theological  quarrels,  aod  no  wish  to  draw  upon 
himself  onpopuiaritv  or  persecution.  He  welcomed  the 
Reformation  a<  a  movement  of  free  tbougiil.  but  depre¬ 
cated  its  exceA^e^i:  be  aided  it  rather  as  a  srh<'Ur  and 
critic  tlwD  as  a  thinker  or  reas*mer.  He  exj^osed  the 
inconsistencies  -4  the  scL'Ia-tic  ihecdogy.  but  be  pro- 
da4^  no  new  creed  and  argued  in  fovor  of  no  heretical 
doctrine.  Hi?  defence  of  the  right  of  reaacm  Ngxinst 
autboritT  was  weak  and  evasive.  Rut  his  service^  io  the 
cause  --vf  science  were  great  and  lasting,  and  hi*  writings 
are  still  esteemed  for  the  importance  of  the  subjecU 
treated  of.  and  their  claK-iral  style. 

Eras  tianiv»ni.  «,  The  priiKiples  of  the  Rra«tians. 

ErtVH  tianXq  ■.  pf.  iErd.  The  name  given  to 

persons  wb«j  aifopted  the  view*  of  Thomas  Lie*»er,  or 
Erastus,  a  German  physician  and  divine,  who  was  B. 
Sept.  7, 1624.  and  n.  Dec.  31, 16^».  They  formed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  party  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  io  1643.  and  nn- 
socceasfolly  advocated  their  peculiar  views  reepseting 
the  rxcimively  {tersuasive  authority  of  the  pasb>nil  of¬ 
fice.  and  the  coosequeut  impropriety  of  ecclesiastical 
excommuuicatioD*.  kc. 

:  Eras  ti  re.  u.  [ZT,  and  L.  Lat.  rorura,  from  ratio,  to  scrape.] 
.Act  of  eraniug:  a  scratching  oat:  oMiteration;  place 
where  a  word  or  letter  has  twn  erased  or  ol+iterated. 

E  rath,  in  a  N.  central  oo.;  areu,abt.  1.^0^  sq.  m. 

^irer*.  Bc^qoe  River  and  I’aloxy  Oeek.  Cap.  Steven*- 
ville.  Ztf>.  abi.  4,000. 

Er  ato.  -VvtA.V  The  Ma«e 
who  presided  over  lyric  and 
tender  poetry.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  crowned  with  rose 
and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre 
in  her  hand.  She  appears 
with  a  thoughtful,  and  some¬ 
times  a  gay  and  animated, 
lut.>k,  rmi  was  invoked  by  lov¬ 
ers.  especially  in  the  month 
of  ApriL  which,  among  the 
Rnmans,  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  the  tender 
paosion. 

Eratoathenea,  (er-u-for'- 
tkr-nfj.,  an  astronomer  of 
Alexandria,  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  measuring 
the  earth.  The  means  em¬ 
ployed  were  the  shadow  of  a 
style  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
di-^tance  of  Alexandria  frc>m 
Syeoe,  when  the  sun  is  ver- 
tiiml  at  *>l?tice.  His  result 
was  surprisingly  near  the 
truth.  Starved  himself,  B.  c. 
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Eratoxtratox.  er'a-fos'- 
an  Ephesian,  who 


Pig.  957.  —  IBATO. 


burnt  the  fanwus  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bMU.  His  object  was  to  trans¬ 
mit  his  nante  to  posterity,  by  an  action  so  ancomtDoo. 

Er'binm,  «.  iCkrm.t  Anexceedingly  rare  metal,  found 
with  yttrium  and  terbium  io  gadolioite.  The  oxida 
eri'ia  Is  similar  io  its  characteristics  to  alumina.  It 
has  a  dark  yellow  color,  but  forms  colorless  salts. 

Erb  x^nsteln,  X.  (Jf»x.)  Pisolite.  —  A  ooxKTetioBary 
limestone. 


EREC 


ERFU 
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Er'cilflown,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  P.  0.  of  Choster  co. 

£rcilla  y  Zuniga,  Alonzo,  {air-iettVya  e  ih'n^^nl■'ga,) 
a  Spanish  poet  and  soldier,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Biscay  about  1530.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V..  and  joined  an  expedition  which  wtis  sent  out 
to  Chili  against  a  tribe  called  the  Araucanians.  Hence 
the  origin  of  his  adrniralde  epic  of  La  Araticana^  which 
describes  the  perils  and  exploits  of  that  fierce  and  dan¬ 
gerous  contest ;  this  he  w  ’ote  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  on 
bits  of  leather  wlien  paper  could  not  be  had,  during 
those  brief  intervals  which  oould  be  snatched  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Died,  1595. 

Fr'oiiiite,  71.  (.tfi'n.)  Same  as  IUrmotome, 

£rdko'l>alC«  n.  [Ger.  erc/e,  earth,  and  kohalt.]  {Min.) 
Absolite  or  earthy  cobalt ;  a  variety  of  Wad,  q.  v. 

Krd'iiiauiiitc,  o.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  silica,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  lantlianuni 
and  cerium. 

£r<lro«  (air'dr,)  a  river  of  France,  which,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  50  m.  through  the  Lower  Loire,  joins  tlie  Loire 
at  Nantes. 

£re,  (dr,)  adv.  [A.  S.  cev;  Goth.  mV,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  See  Early.]  Before ;  sooner  than. 

*'  Sre  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore.”  —  Prydtn. 

' — f>rep.  Before,  as  regards  time;  as,  ere  summer  comes  in. 

Er''€bu>*.(A/i/M.)  A  Grecian  deity  of  the  infernal  regions, 
son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness,  who  dwelt  in  the  gloomy 
space  through  which  the  souls  passed  to  Hades.  The 
poets  often  used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself. 

Er'ebii$4,  a  volcano  in  tiie  supposed  continent  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  Sir  dames  Ross,  in 
l&ll.  Height  12,400  ft. — Sec  Victoria  Land. 

Ere<*htlietiin«  EaECHTHtiuM,  (e-re.k-the'um,)  one  of 
the  most  important  temples  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
stood  on  the  N.  si»le  of  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
temple  that  originally  occupied  the  site  was  built  by 
Krcchtheu.s,  q.  v.  It  was  designed  for  the  reception  of 
the  image  of  Minerva,  carved  out  of  the  trunk  of  an 
olive-tree,  which  was  always  a  special  object  of  venera¬ 
tion  to  the  Athenians.  Erechtheus  was  buried  in  the 
temple;  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of  Erecle 
theum  was  afterwanls  given  to  tiiat  which  was  built  on 
the  same  site  about  490-395  n.  c.,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  The  entire  buihling  forms  a  group 
of  three  temples,  —  E.  properly  so  called,  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Points,  and  the  Pandrosium.  The  Ercchtheum 
occupied  the  largest  space.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  par¬ 
allelogram,  about  73  feet  long  and  37  feet  wide.  The 
portico  before  the  prothyrium  looks  towards  the  east. 
The  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  portico  wjva  sup¬ 
ported  on  six  mas.sivo  but  elegant  Ionic  columns,  en¬ 
riched  with  carving.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polijis  Avas 
attached  to  the  N.  side  of  the  E,.  at  the  W.  end,  and 
stood  on  a  lower  level.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an 
open  portico,  33  feet  wide  and  21  feet  in  depth,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  six  columns,  four  in  front  and  one  on 
either  side,  25  feet  in  height.  It  looked  tow.ards  the  N. 
The  Pandrosium  was  attached  to  the  \V.  on<l  of  the  S. 
Avail,  and  was  built  at  a  much  later  date  tljan  the  other 
parts  of  the  building. 

Ereolitlieus,  {e-rek'the-^is.,)  son  of  Pandion  I.,  was  the 
6th  king  of  Athens.  In  a  war  against  Elensis  he  sac¬ 
rificed  his  daughter  Othonia,  to  obtain  a  victory  which 
the  oracle  had  promised  for  such  a  sacrifice,  lie  reigned 
50  years,  and  D.  1347  R.  C. 

£reoli'tite!4«  n.  [Gr.  erectho.,  to  trouble;  the  species 
are  troublesome  weeds.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
AsUracecB.  They  are  annual  plants,  with  leaves  simple, 
alternate.  Flowers  corymbose,  whitish.  The  only 
American  species,  E.  hUracifoliuSy  tlie  fire-weed,  is  a 
well-known  rank  weed,  growing  in  fields  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canaclo,  particularly  in  such  as  have 
been  newly  cleared  and  burnt  over,  hence  its  common 
name. 

Erect,  v.  a.  [Lat.  erigo,  toset  upright — rrex,  an<] 

to  make  straight.]  To  raise  and  set  in  an  upright 
or  perpendicular  direction,  or  nearly  such:  to  set  up; 
to  raise;  to  elevate;  to  construct;  to  rear;  to  set  up  or 
establish  anew  ;  to  form  ;  to  institute ;  to  found  ;  to  raise 
or  exalt;  to  excite;  to  animate;  to  encourage. 

— r.  n.  To  rise  upright.  (R.) 

— a.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  posture ;  directed  up¬ 
ward  ;  elevated;  upright  and  firm;  bold;  unshaken; 
undismayed;  raised;  stretched;  intent;  vigorous;  ex¬ 
tended. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  any  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal, 
which,  being  naturally  horizontal,  is  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly. 

Ereet'able,  a.  That  can  be  erected. 

Eroct'er,  n.  One  who  erects  ;  one  who  raises  or  builds. 

Erec'tUe,  a.  Tliat  which  may  bo  erected. 

E.  tissue.  (Anat.)  An  extremely  sensitive  and  highly 
organized  tissue  of  the  body,  farming  a  distinct  confor¬ 
mation.  There  are  two  examples  of  it  in  the  female, 
and  one  in  the  male. 

Eroctil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  erectile. 

Erec'tioii,  n.  [Vt.  irectiun ;  Lat.  erectio,  from  erigo.) 
Act  of  erecting  or  raising  and  setting  i>erpendicular  l<i 
the  plane  of  the  horizon:  a  setting  upright;  act  of 
raising  or  building;  state  of  being  raised,  built,  or  ele¬ 
vated;  establishment;  settlement;  formation;  eleva¬ 
tion  of  sentiments;  actof  rousing:  excitement. 

— Anything  erected  ;  a  building  of  any  kind  ;  an  edifice. 

Ereo'live,  a.  Setting  upright;  raising. 

Ereot'ly,  adv.  In  an  erect  posture. 

Erect'iiess,  n.  Uprightness  ofjJORture  or  form. 

Erec'lo-pa't  eni.,  a.  (Bol.)  Having  a  position  between 
erect  and  spreading. 

(Zfiol.)  Applied  to  the  primary  wings  of  an  insect, 
at  rest,  when  they  are  erect  and  the  secondary  horizontal. 

Krcct'or,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  erects. 


(Annt.)  The  name  of  a  pair  of  small  muscles,  whose' 
duty  is  to  elevate  tlieorgans  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Eri^iili«  (e-rry’le.)  a  Heap(»rt't"Wn  of  Natolia. 

on  the  Black  iifea,  130  m.  fniin  Constantinople;  Lat.  40° 
15'  30"  N.,  Lon.  31°  30'  E.  It  has  a  goo<l  port  and  ship¬ 
building  yards.  Pop.  unascertained.  This  town  staiids 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  lleraclea,  where  the  10, IKK) 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenophon,  embarked  on  their 
return  to  Greece. 

Ereloai;;;;,  {dr'long,)  adv.  \^Ere.  and  long.]  Before  a  long 
time  shall  elapse;  before  long. 

“The  world,  ertlong,  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.”  — 

Eroniaoaii'$iis.  n.  [Gr.  eremosy  alone,  and 
burning.]  {t.’hcm.)  A  retrogressive  change  brought  about 
ill  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  by  tlie  chemical 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  process  is 
precisely  the  same  as  occurs  when  fuel  is  burnt  in  an 
ordinary  fire-grate  ;  the  rapi«lity  of  the  operation  in  tlie 
latter  case,  however,  causes  such  a  sensible  appreciation 
of  the  evolved  heat  ami  resulting  light  a.s  to  necessitate 
another  word  to  express  the  plienomenon,  viz.  'combus¬ 
tion.  The  term  decay  has  a  wi»ler  and  looser  applica¬ 
tion  tlian  that  of  eremacansis.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
natural  disintegration  of  any  kind.  Thus  old  walis  are 
said  to  decaijy  not  from  any  absorption  of  oxygen,  Imf 
chiefly  from  the  mechanical  action  of  rain  and  frost 
whilst  old  dead  trees  in  decaying  literally  burn  slowly 
away. 

— Oxidation  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  as  in  the 
slow  decay  of  wood. —  lfV6i!fer. 

Er'eiiiito,  n.  (Fr.  ermite;  hut.  eremifa  ;  late  Gv.  eremi¬ 
tes,  from  rremos^  a  d'‘sr‘rt ;  probably  akin  to  irerna, 
gently,  quietly.  See  Hkkmit.]  One  who  lives  in  a  desert 
or  wilderness;  a  hermit;  a  recluse;  an  anchoret,  (r.) 

“  Eremitet  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  ibeir  trumpery.”  —  Milton. 

ErVinifo,  7t.  (Min.)  Same  as  Monazitk,  7.  r. 
Eromit'io,  Erojiiit'icaK  a.  ( Fr.  iremituinc.]  Living 
in  seclu.sion  from  the  world;  hermiticnl. 

”  Multitudes  of  religious  orders,  trtmitical  and  cenohitical.” 

isliUiH'jjltet. 

Er'omifisin.  n.  State  of  living  as  a  hermit;  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  world. 

Er  otliisiiK  n.  [From  Gr.cr^f/a'^o,  to  excite  or  irritate.] 
(Med.)  A  state  of  great  general  ovcr-excit«-ment  in¬ 
duced  by  abuse  of  mercury,  or  depressing  agents.  It 
shows  a  small  feeble  ami  quick  pulse,  pneConlial  sink¬ 
ings,  faintings,  &c.,  and  occasionally  terminates  sud¬ 
denly  in  death.  The  tongue  may  be  clear  throughout 
the  disease,  and  the  secretions  natural. 

Eretliis'tio,  a.  [Gv.erethUtikos.]  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  erethism. 

Erf^  n.;j)L  Erven.  [Du.]  A  garden-plot  of  about  half 
an  acre.  (Used  at  the  Cape  of  Go<jd  Hope.) 

Erfurt,  (air'foorty)  a  town  and  fortress  of  Prussia,  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Gera,  cap.  of  ancient  Thuringia,  about 
midway  between  Gotha  an«l  Weimar.  It  has  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  numerous  churches,  a  convent,  orithaiTa  asylum, 
an  aciulcmy  of  science,  and  several  literary  institutions. 
}*op.  1876,  48,030.  —  Said  to  have  been  t<mnde«i  by  Lrpes 
in  the  r.tli  century,  ainl  called  Kr[)e8ford:  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  Germany.  Its  university,  founded  in 
1392,  is  celebrated  as  having  numbered  Martin  Luther 
among  its  students  in  1501.  In  Ui64  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Elector  of  Mayeuce 


Fig.  958.  — luther's  room,  erfurt. 


in  1667.  In  180,3  it  was  annexeil  to  Prussia,  but  was 
again  taken  by  the  Frencli  under  Murat,  Oct.  12,  l.S(i6, 
when  14,000  Prussians,  including  Marsha)  Mollendorf 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  made  prisoners.  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  had  an 
interview  here.  Sept.  27,  1808.  It  resulted  in  a  letter 
which  they  addressed  to  George  III..  Oct.  12,  desiring 
him  to  accede  to  offers  of  peace.  A  re])ly  was  sent,  Oct. 
28,  to  the  effect  that  Flngland  could  only  treat  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Sweden  and  Spain.  Erfurt  was  restored  to 
Prussia,  Jan.  6,  1814.  Its  university  was  suppressed  in 
1816.  A  German  parliament  assembled  here  March  20, 
1850. 
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'  Er'^ata,  n.  [Lat.]  A  capstan  or  windlass. 

Er^'li'eii,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  rising  in  the  Kara¬ 
korum  Minintains,  ami,  after  a  course  of  700  m.  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  falling  into  the  west  end  of  Lake  Lob  Nor. 

Er'iffO,  adv.  [Lat.]  Consequently ;  therefore;  that  follows. 

Er'^ot,  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  disease  of  the  seed  of  ths 
rye,  (see  Secale,) 
produced  by  the 
attacks  of  fungus, 
which,  taking  pos- 
session  of  the 
ovary,  (lestroys  it, 
jii'oducing  in  its 
room  a  long,  black, 
hard,  hornlike 
body.  Ergot  i.s  re¬ 
markable  for  its 
specific  stimulat¬ 
ing  effects  njHiii  the 
uterus,  and  is  much 
employed  in  cases 
of  diflicnlt  i>artnri- 
tiori.  Hence  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of 
Oidiuni  ahortifa- 
dens.  It  causes 
dangerous  g  a  n- 
grene  when  taken, 
a.s  It  sometimes 
Inis  been,  among 
brea<l-corn  ;  and  as 
it  is  in  some  ‘sea- 
8  o  n  8  extremely 
abundant,  there 
can  be  no  doubt 

that  to  it  maybe  Fig.^h^.  —  ERGOT, 

attributed  much  of 
tlie  injury  sustained  by  flocks  and  herds,  either  in  the 
shape  of  gangrene,  or  by  causing  them  to  slip  their 
young.  —  See  Ekgotlsm. 

Er'i^otiiie,  n.  (C//cm.)The  acrid  bitter  principle  of  ergot. 

Er'^'Olisiii,  72.  [Fr.  er^oft^wic.]  (J/«//.)  The  condition 
j»roduced  in  those  who  partake  of  ergolized  or  disea-sed 
rye  as  an  article  of  food.  The  symptonns  occurring  from 
ingestion  of  this  poison  in  small  ami  continuous  doses 
are  of  very  marked  character.  The  disease,  often  epi¬ 
demic,  is  called  by  the  Germans  the  Kriehelkrankheit  or 
creeping  sickness.  It  attacks  J^e^sonsof  lioth  sexes  and 
of  all  ages.  The  disease  is  divided  into  two  forms,  viz. 
convulsive  nnd  gangrenous  ergotism.  The  first  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  marked  head  symidoiiis,  such  as  vertigo, 
weariness,  jjartial  loss  of  sigliV  and  of  sensibility,  formi¬ 
cation,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  extremities, 
and  partial  jaundice.  In  the  early  stage  the  appetite 
is  voracious ;  but  the  severer  symptoms  soon  supervene, 
and  di-ath  occurs  by  coiivul&ion.  In  the  gangrenous 
form  tlie  appetite  is  voracious,  and  the  sense  of  formi¬ 
cation  is  also  observed  as  in  the  convulsive  form  of  the 
disease.  Tlie  extremities  then  become  colder  than  in 
their  natural  etati*,  and  gangrene  sets  in.  Ergotized  rye 
is  used  medicinally  in  several  lornis  of  disease,  but  more 
especially  to  increase  tlie  expulsatory  efforts  of  the 
womb  in  protracted  labors,  and  to  restrain  uterine 
hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  a  large  do.«e  of 
ergot,  the  symptoms  are  nausea,  dryness  of  tliroat,  jiain 
in  the  abdomen,  stupor,  and  dilated  pupil.  In  pregnant 
females  abortion  occurs. 

E'ria„  n.  [Gr.  en'oT?,  wool.]  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants, 
order  ih-chidaceeVyrn  called  on  account  of  the  woolliness 
of  its  flowers.  —  Loudon. 

Eric,  (eer'ik.)  [Swed.,  Henry.]  The  Swedish  kings  of 
this  name  of  whom  niiythiiigis  known  are  :  —  Eric  Ed- 
MUNDSKN,  I’psala  king;  D.  885.  — Eric  the  Victorious, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  joint  snccei^sor  with  his  brother 
Olave;  celebrated  for  his  victory  over  Styrbiorn,  son  of 
the  latter,  who  claimed  the  inheritance  on  his  father’s 
death  ;  died  993.  or  soon  after.  —  Two  kings,  both  bearing 
the  name  of  Eiac,  contended  for  the  throne  in  the  civil 
war  wliich  broke  out  about  1066,  and  in  this  war  both 
the  kings  and  all  the  chief  Swedes  are  said  to  have 
fallen.  Besides  these,  four  other  Erics  must  have  been 
known  traditionally:  —  St. Eric,  who  reigned  n55“1160, 
being  called  Eric  IX.  Alti  r  him  comes  Eric  Kmtsen, 
or  Eric  X.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  called  the  good- 
harvest  king,  reigned  1210-1216.  FIric  Erjosen.  or  Eric 
XI..  a  grave  and  righteous  prince,  in  whom  the  race  of 
St.  Eric  expired,  reigned  1222-1260.  Eric  XII.,  of  the 
house  of  the  Folknngers,  who  rone  to  power  during  the 
reiiiii  of  the  preceding;  king  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  Magnus  Ladislas,  and  at  length  poisoned  by  bis 
mother,  Blanclie  of  Namur,  1350-1359.  Eric  XIII.  of 
Sweden,  and  VII.  of  Denmark,  belore  his  election  dnke 
of  Pomerania,  chosen  in  Sweden  1396;  co-regent  with 
Margaret  of  Waldeniar  iij)  to  his  dethronement,  by  fJngel- 
breclit-Engelbrecbtsen.  in  1434,  and  after  that,  having 
been  again  acknowledged,  dethroned  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Denmark,  at  the 
death  of  that  princess,  1439.  Eric  XIV..  son  of  Gnstavus 
Va.sa,  D.  1533,  succeeded  1560,  compelled  to  abdicate  by 
hi.s  brotbers  156‘.»,  poisoned  in  prison  1577. 

E'i*io.  There  were  9  kings  of  Denmark  of  this  name:— * 
two  unknown  in  the  9th  century,  and  then  Emc  I., 
called  “  the  Good,”  reigned  1095-1105.  Eric  11.,  reigned 
1134-1137.  Eiac  III.,  called  “  the  Lamb.”  succeeded  the 
preceding,  an<l  abdicated  1147.  Eric  IV,.  appointed  by 
ins  brother,  Abel,  reigned  1242-1250.  Flaic  V.,  succeeded 
1259.  assassinated  1286.  Eric  VI.,  reigned  1286-1319. 
Eric  VII.,  same  as  Eric  XIII.  ofSweden. 

Eri'ca,  ti.  [Gr.  c7*iA'o,  to  break,  in  allusion  to  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  stems  and  branches.]  (Bot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Ericace.£,  q.  v. 
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Erira'ooflp,  n.  [Lat.  mVa  heath.]  {Bot.)  The  Heath- 
wort  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  KneaUs.  1>1A0. 
Monopetaloiw  tlowcjss,  free  ^tamens  all  perfect,  loose- 
skinned  or  tiglR-sKinned  8ee<l8,  and  2-celled  anthers 
vponing  by  pores.  Tliey  are  shrubby  or  suffruticose 
plants,  sometimes  herbaceous. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  oppt)- 
site,  mostly  evergreen,  entire  <»r 
lootlied,  without  stipules.  In- 
flore.scence  various.  Calyx  in¬ 
ferior  or  superior,  5*(8eldom  4-6-) 
leaved,  or  cleft,  rarely  entire. 

Corolla  regular  or  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular,  -4-5-( rarely  6-)cleft,  with 
an  imbricated  testivatiou.  Sta¬ 
mens  generally  distinct  and  in¬ 
serted  wiih  the  corolla.  Anthers 
as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  2-celled,  gen¬ 
erally  opening  by  pores,  often  a|>- 
pemiagt  d.  Kmbryo  straiglit,  lying 
in  the  axis  or  in  the  end  of  deshy 
albumen.  They  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  are  more  or  less  generally 
diffused  througliont  North  and  F{g.  959. 

South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  erica  tetraLIA. 
Many  of  the  E.,  particularly  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genera  Erica,  Jihoilfjdendron,  Kalmicf,  and 
are  largely  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  fl(»wers.  The  three  latter  are  principally  Aineri- 
cim.  The  onl.  includes  42  genera  and  boU  species,  and 
are  chiefly  remarkable,  medicinally,  for  their  astringent 
properties.  Some,  ln»wever,  are  narcotic,  and  a  few 
even  poisonous.  The  fruits  of  many  are  eilible. 

EriOrt'cotms,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  heaths. 

Er'ioales,  n.  pL  (But.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  of  the 
8ub-cla^8  llypnyynoux  Exogrns.  DiaQ.  Dichlamydeous 
flowers,  symnn^rical  in  the  ovary,  axile  placenta?,  defi¬ 
nite  stamens,  and  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  fle.shy  alluimen.  —  This  alliance  is  divided  into  the 
six  orders  I{ainiriace(r,  E}>acridact(F,  Pyralactrz,  EraU' 
coacec?,  Mon<ttr'ipace,<^,  and  Ericacrcr. 

Ericli'thiiliv,  n.  pi.  {ZnuL)  A  family  of  long-tailed 
Decapod  crustacecP,  inhabiting  the  tropica)  ocean.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicate  and  t)ften  transparent 
and  colorless  character  of  their  large  and  undivided 
thoracic  shield  or  carapace,  which  is  always  terminated 
anteriorly  by  a  styliform  rostrum. 

£ril*SHOil«  .lonv,  («r'iA-v<on,)  a  ihstinguished  engineer, 
B.  in  Sweden,  180*).  After  serving  lor  some  years  as  an 
officer  of  engineers  in  the  Swedisli  army,  he  removed 
in  1826  to  Euglaml,  and  contiinieil  to  occupy  liiiiiself 
with  improvements  cliiefly  on  steam-machinery  and  its 
application.  In  IS.'i'J  he  went  to  New  York,  where  lu? 
has  lived  since.  The  invention  of  tlie  screw-propeller, 
and  of  many  otln*r  useful  inventit»n8.  have  made  his 
name  familiar  to  the  world.  His  caloric  engine  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  as  likely  to  supersede  the  use 
of  steam,  but,  in  1863,  the  invention  was  tested  witli  an 
indifferent  success.  Perhaps  his  greatest  achievement 
wjis  the  invention  of  the  Monibjr,  which  conquered  the 
Confederate  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  March  9, 1862, 
ami  completely  revolutionized  modern  naval  warfare. 

ErtcraniiK,  (,l5£ro/i.)  .  A  constellation  formed  and 
named  hy  Aratus  after  the  river  Eridanus.  It  stretches 
along  the  lieavens  from  Phoenix  to  Orion,  in  the  shape 
of  a  winding  river ;  it  ha5  one  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  and  many  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

E'rie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Whiteside.s  co.,  on 
Rock  River,  abt.  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  I'eoria. 

Erie,  in  Indiana^  a  tuwiisliip  of  Miuini  co. ;  7>op.  aivt.  700. 

Krie.  in  Michigan^  a  post-village  and  township.of  Mon¬ 
roe  CO.,  on  Liiice  Erie  ;  pop,  abt.  2,IHX). 

£rie.  in  Missouri^  a  village  of  Camden  co.,  on  the  Osage 
liiver,  abt.  60  m.  S.W.  of  .lefferson  City. 

. — A  imst-village  of  McDonald  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.iV.  of 
Springfield. 

Eric,  in  .Veto  TorJe.  a  W.  co.;  area,  al)t.  950  oq.  m.  Risers. 
Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus,  Bnflfalo,  Ellicott's,  and  Con- 
qnaga  creeks.  Lake  Erie  waslies  its  .\.VV.  border.  Sur- 
fucf,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore,  limestone, 
water  cement,  and  brick  clay.  Cap.  Diitfalu.  Pop.  abt. 
210,000. 

Erie,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie;  arra, 
abt.  250  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Huron  and  \  ermilion  rivers, 
and  Pipe  Creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone.  Cap.  Saittiusky  City.  Pop.  abt.  36,000. 

E'rie,  in  Ohio,  a  townsliip  of  Ottawa  co. ;  pop.  .abt.  400. 

Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.VV'.  co.  bordering  on  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie.  Area,  about  lUO  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Erench,  Conneaut,  Walnut,  and  Elk  creeks. 
Surface,  rolling.anrl  insome  parts  elevated;  soil,  fertde. 
Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap.  Erie.  Pop.  in  1870, 65,977. 

■—A  post-borongli,  port  of  entry,  anil  the  cap.  of  Erie  co., 
on  Lake  Erie,  about  129  ni.  N.  of  Pitt.sbiirg;  Lat.  42°  8' 
N.,  Lou.  80°  10'  W.  The  town  is  well  built,  upon  one 
of  tlie  largest  and  best  harbors  of  the  lake,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  coal.  Ac.  Its  ship¬ 
building  is  also  considerahle.  IViji.  in  1870.  19,646. 

Erie.  (Fort,)  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  at  the  liesd  of  Niag¬ 
ara  River,  opposite  Black  Rock,  N.  Y'. ;  pop.  (1871)  835. 

Erie,  i  I.a'Ke,)  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  between  Canaria  and  the  Uniteil  States,  included  in 
the  midille  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  lies  between  Lat.  41°  22'  anil  42°  52'  N..  and  Lon.  79° 
and  85°  W.,  having  N.  the  fertile  iieiiinsula  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  S.  and  E.  the  States  of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Y'ork.  Its  shuiie  is  elliptical ;  length  S.W.  to 
N.E.  about  265  m  :  brerolth  varying  from  10  m.  to  aliont 
63  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  is  variously  estimated  at 


8,030  sq.  m.  to  12,000  sq.  m.  It  receives  ne.'ir  its  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  the  superulmmiant  waters  of  the  lakes  St.  Clair, 
Huron,  and  tlie  upper  lakes  by  the  Detroit  River,  its 
own  surjdus  waters  being  couveye»i  to  Lake  Ontario  by 
means  of  the  Niagara,  celcbraled  for  its  stupendous 
wutertall.  Its  mean  height  above  tin?  level  of  the  ocean 
is  ej'liniated  at  565  feet,  being  about  52  feet  below  that 
of  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  322  feet  above  that 
of  Ontario.  Its  depth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  of 
tlie  other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  is  no¬ 
where  more  than  270  feet,  and  in  most  parts  is  consid¬ 
erably  under  200  feet.  It  is  also  sai*l  tube  gradually 
becoming  shallower,  the  land  in  some  ))laces  having 
gained  upon  it  along  the  8.  shore.  Its  bottom  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  composed  of  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and 
mud,  resting  on  secondary  8chisU»se  limestone.  Its  N. 
slioro  is  rocky  and  dangerous;  the opjiosite one  has  also 
long  lines  of  rock;  and,  except  at  cither  e.xtremity, 
none  of  its  shore  harbors  afford  a  safe  and  steady  en¬ 
trance  of  7  feet  of  water.  In  addition  to  otlier  impedi¬ 
ments  to  navigation,  a  cnrrentrnot  perceptible  in  the 
other  great  lakes  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  system,  sets  con¬ 
stantly  W.,  and  N.W,  or  S.W.  winds  continually  prevail ; 
besides  which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a  part 
of  the  lake  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  traffic  on  it 
is  obstructed  by  ice  for  some  weeks  in  tho  spring  after 
the  navigation  of  the  other  lakes  isopun  and  unimpeded. 
Towards  the  \V.  extremity  there  are  several  groups  of 
small  islands,  and  one  —  Cunningham  Island,  belonging 
to  the  United  States  —  Inw  an  excellent  harbor  called 
Put  in  Bay,  with  12  feet  of  water.  On  tlie  N.  shore, 
several  promontories  jut  into  the  lake,  llie  principal  of 
which  are  the  N.and  S.  Forelands,  and  Point  Liindguard. 
Except  the  Detroit,  Luke  Erie  receives  few  rivers  of  any 
consequence,  and  all,  without  exception,  have  bars  at 
their  mouths.  The  Ouse  or  Welland,  which  unites  with 
its  E.  extremity,  is  its  principal  affluent,  and  hxs  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  construction  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  connecting  the  lakes 
Erie  an<l  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Tho  Erie  Canal,  303  ni.  long,  runs  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo  to  tho  Hudson  River;  tlie  Ohio  Canal,  334  m.  in 
lengtli,  extends  from  Cleveland,  at  the  montli  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  to  the  Scioto,  a  little  S.  of  Columbus.  The 
former  of  these  canals  places  Lake  Erie  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Atlantic ;  tho  latter  connects  it  with  tho 
Gulf  of  Florida.  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Erie,  Sandusky,  Portlainl,  and  Detroit  are  tlie 
principal  towns  on  this  lake,  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  State.s,  and  Port  Tall'ot,  Dover,  and  Sher¬ 
brooke  in  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

Battle  of  Lake  FIuie.  (.Imer.  Uist.)  In  tho  war  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  in  1S12,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  a  theatre  for  warlike 
operations,  became  an  object  of  importance  to  botli  of 
the  belligerents,  and,  accordingly,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  either  party  to  secure  for  themselves  tlie  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Tho  chief  command  of 
tlie  American  naval  squadron  on  Ontario  was  held  hy 
Commodore  Chaunecy;  that  of  Erie  by  Master-Coin- 
muinlant  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Rliode  Island,  then 
only  27  years  <»f  age.  Perry  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  7 
sail  at  Erie,  and  succeeded  in  running  the  British  block- 
a«le  early  in  Aug.,  1813.  Ou  the  10th  Sept,  following, 
while  lying  in  Put-in  Bay,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
lake,  tho  British  squadron  was  seen  in  the  offing,  when 
Perry  went  out  to  meet  it.  The  enemy  consisted  of  6 
brigs,  schooners,  &c.,  mounting  6^3  guns,  and  manned 
by  502  officers  and  men,  under  the  comniaiid  of  Com¬ 
modore  Barclay,  an  old  Trafalgar  hero.  Selecting  the 
British  flagship  Detroit  (19  guns)  os  his  antagonist, 
Perry  attacked  her  in  the  Lawrence,  a  brig  of  20  guns, 
and  a  general  action  ensued,  the  British  force,  though 
fewer  by  3  vessels,  excee<ling  the  American  by  9  guns 
and  12  men.  The  battle  soon  became  furious,  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  the  action,  the  Lawrence  became 
completely  disabled,  and  struck  her  flag,  upon  which 
Commodore  Perry  sliifted  his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  and 
continued  the  action,  which,  after  hours  more  of  des¬ 
perate  fighting,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  British,  whose  loss  in  killed  was  41  (includ¬ 
ing  Captain  Finnis  of  the  Qae.e.n  Charlotte),  and  94 
wounded  (9  of  whom  were  officers) ;  Commodore  Barclay, 
himself  receiving  two  serious  grape-shot  wounds.  The 
American  loss  was  24  killed,  including  3  officers.  Im¬ 
portant  results  were  achieved  by  this  hard-won  action  ; 
American  supremacy  on  tho  lakes  being  established,  and 
Detroit  evacuateil.. 

E  rie  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  town¬ 
ship,  Madison  co.,  abt.  35  in.  S.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Erig'^eiia,  or  Eri'$^eii«  John  Scotus,  who  seems  from 
his  surname  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland  and  not 
of  Scotlami,  was  B.  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  E.  spent  tho  must  of  liis  time  in  France,  and 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold.  About  the  year  850 
he  wrote  against  Gottsclialk  on  pre<iestination  ;  and  lie 
also  published  a  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  de  Corpnre 
et  tkLnguine.  Domini,  in  which  he  combated  tho  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  But  the  great  work  of  tliis 
sclioolman  is  that  named  De  Divisione  Naturec,  &c., 
printed  at  Oxford  by  Thomas  Gale  in  1681.  Itisdiviiled 
into  five  books,  and  is  cuniposod  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue.  This  vast  and  amazing  essay  treats  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  —  ofGod,andthe  knowledge  of  God  — 
of  being,  and  its  kinds  and  modes  —  of  the  world,  of  sin 
and  its  nature,  &c.  —  in  which  abstruse  and  subtle  dis¬ 
cussions  a  species  of  mystical  pantlieism  may  be  easily 
discovered.  Few,  if  any  of  his  contemporaries,  coubl 
match  this  remarkable  man  either  in  genius  or  acquire¬ 
ments.  in  dialectics  or  sentiment,  in  intellectual  acumen 
or  iu  stores  of  erudition.  Various  portions  of  his  works 
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have  been  discorered  and  published  at  different  times  by 
Dll  Cange,  Mabillon,  Angelo,  Mai,  and  MM.  Ravaison 
and  Cousin.  Died  about  875. 

Eri^c'iiia,  n.  [Gr.  erigeneia,  daughter  of  the  early 
spring;  from  its  early  flowering.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Apiacea.  They  are  iierennial  herbs.  Mitli 
tuberous  root,  radical  leaf  triternately  decompound. 
Involucrate  leaves,  solitary  biteniately  compound.  In- 
volucels  of  3-6  entire,  linear-spatulate  bracts. 

Eri^'ercui,  n.  [Gr.  cr;  tho  spring,  gerem,  an  old  man ; 
because  it  is  hoary  early  in  tlieseason.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Asteraceer.  They  are  mostly  perennial 
herlts  with  alternate  leaves.  Among  the  American 
species  are  E.  tlie  narrow-niyed  Robin's 

IMantain,  1-3  feet  high,  having  150-200  reildish-jiurple 
flesh-colored  rays,  nearly  as  slender  as  hairs;  and  E. 
hcterophyllum,  the  Common  Flea-bane,  a  common  weed, 
in  fields  and  waste  grounds,  2—4  feet  high,  with  100  or 
more  short  white  or  j>ur])Iish  rays. 

Erig^'oiio,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hung  herself  when 
she  heard  that  her  father  had  been  killed  by  someshep- 
lierds  whom  he  had  intoxicated.  She  M’as  made  a  con- 
stellation,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo. 

fyriii.  See  Ireland. 

E^riii„  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Merriwether  co.,  abt. 
60  m.  N.W,  of  Macon. 

EVin«  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McHenry  co..  abt.  64  m. 
N.W.  of  Chicago.  —  A  township  of  Stejdiensou  co. 

E'riii,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Bucdianan  co. 

E'riii,  in  Kansas,  a  p»>st-ofiice  of  Wasliington  co. 

E'riii,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Hucoiiib  co.,  on  Lake 
St.  Clair ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

EViil,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Riceco. ;  pop,  abt.  500. 

E'riil«  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chemung  co., 
abt.  10  in.  FIN.E.  of  Elmira;  pojt.  abt,  2,500. 

EVin«  in  a  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  2,000. 

EriitiiVous,  n.  [Lat.,  a  hedge-hog.]  (ZooU)  See 
Hedoe-hog. 

Erin'^o^  n.  {Bot)  See  Ertnoium. 

E'riiiitO.n.  (i/iu.)  An  arseniate  of  copper  from  Lime¬ 
rick,  Ireland. 

Eriii'iiu,  a  Grecian  poetess,  who  was  contemporay  with 
Sappho,  and  wrote  sevenil  pieces,  fragments  of  which 
are  extant,  and  which  were  publislied  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Anacreon  of  1754.  Flourislied  600  b.  c. 

E'riii  Prairie,  in  irucoimn,  a  township  of  St.  Croix 
CO.,  abt.  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Huilson. 

Eriiiyt^,  or  Eriiinys.  {Myth.)  See  Eumenides. 

Erioeatila'eese,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool ;  kaulon,  a  stem.] 
{Bot.)  The  Pipe-wort  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Glumales.  Di\g.  2-3-celled  ovary,  a  pendulous 
ovule,  2-celled  antliers,  a  terminal  embryo,  and  a3-lobed 
cup  within  the  glumes.  They  are  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  clustered  linear  leaves,  usually  grass-like, 
and  minute  unisexual  flowers  growing  in  dense  heads. 
Tliey  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America  and  tlie  N. 
of  Australia,  and  have  not  been  applied  to  any  useful 
piirp<ise.  Tlie  order  includes  9  genera  and  200  species. 

Erio<leii'<lron,  n.  [Gr.  enow,  wool ;  drndron,  a  tree  ] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant.s,  order  Steradiacece.  Tho  most 
remarkable  species  is  E.  samauma,  a  native  of  South 
America.  Its  trunk  frequently  overtops  all  tlie  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  b€*fore  it  gives  off  a  single  branch.  The 
hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  various  species  of  this 
genus  form  a  kind  of  vegetable  silk  much  used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Erioiil'etor,  w.  [Gr.  erion,  wool,  vietron,  a  measure.] 
{Opt.)  All  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
minute  particles  and  fibres,  by  a.-^certnining  the  diame¬ 
ter  ofany  one  of  the  series  of  colored  rings  which  they 
pro<luce.  —  Brm^de. 

Erioplio'riiiii, n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool;  phoreo,  I  bear; 
alluding  to  tlie  cojiious  bristles  of  the  perigynum.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cvper«c«(P.  They  are 
grass-like  herbs,  with  stern  generally  leafy.  Spikelets 
mostly  ill  umbels,  finely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs, 
whence  their  common  name  of  Cotton  Graiises.  These 
hairs  are  sometimes  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  while 
the  leaves  of  some  species  are  said  to  possess  astringent 
properties.  There  are  several  American  species. 

Eriphi'a,  n.  [Gr.  eriphe,  a  kid.]  A  genus  of  Brachyu- 
rous  Crustaceans. 

Eripliyle,  (cr-i-^7c.)  A  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Amplicaraus.  See  AL(  M.eon. 

{Myth.)  The  Greek  goddess  of  discord,  the  same 
as  tlie  Discordia  of  the  Latins.  See  Discordh. 

Er'isay,  an  islaml  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Harris  and  North  Uist. 

Eri*«iclitliOil,  {e.r-i-sik'thon,)  {Myth.)  A  Thessalian 
son  of  Triops,  wlio  derided  Ceres,  and  cut  down  her 
groves.  For  this  impiety  the  goddess  afflicted  him  with 
continual  hunger.  To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appe¬ 
tite,  ho  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  at  last  de¬ 
voured  his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daughter 
had  the  power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  it  to  maintain 
her  father,  who  sold  her,  in  one  shape,  after  which  she 
assumed  another,  and  became  again  his  property. 

Erif^'IcAy*  one  of  the  smaller  Uebrides,  Scotland,  lying 
to  tho  s!  of  South  Uist,  where,  in  1745,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  landed  on  his  ill-starred  expedition. 
Ext.  about  2  miles  long. 

Eri««'ma«  n.  [Gr.,  a  cause  of  quarrel ;  from  its  variance 
with  others  of  the  same  order.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Vochyaceee,  found  in  tropical  America.  One  of  the 
species,  E.  Japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  and  bearing  a  red 
fruit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

Eri^^'tie*  Eris'tical,  a.  [Gr.  eHstikos.^  Controvert 
siul ;  relating  to  dispute  or  debate.  ^B.) 
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Cr'ivAii*  Kriwan«  Irvan,  or  Irivan,  t)ie  forti-i 
fie(i  capital  of  KiisniHii  Artnetiia,  situateil  to  the  N.  of  I 
Ararat,  it>  the  elevated  plain  of  AraH  or  Araxes,  hat.  40^ 
KV  N.,  Lou.  •VI*  K.,  2^312  feet  above  sea.  l\jp.  16,000. 

E'rix,  ».  iZnhl.)  Same  as  Kkyx,  7.1’. 

£r'laii;;;oii,  a  town  of  Bavarisi,  on  the  Uognitz,  10  m. 
N.  ol  Nuremberg-  contains  the  Protestant  university 
ol  Bavaria,  founded  in  1743.  Pop-  12, '•87. 

Erlaii«  {air'luu.)  Ln  \\\\^.  An  episcopal  city  of 

ilunfiary,  cap.  of  co.  lleves,  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Krlau.  in  a  delijihtful  valley  skirled  with  vine-clad  hills. 
The  K-  wino  is  the  best  red  wine  of  Hungary.  Pop. 
18,244. 

Er'iuclin«  Er'inilin*  n.  Pirnimitive  of  Krmive,  7.  r. 

Erinoiioii  vi  lie,' ufrjw'/iawu,v***'’€l,)  a  village  of  f  ranee, 
dep.  Oise,  5  m.  from  Sealis.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extensive  parks,  and  as  being  the  resting-place 
of  Rousseau,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  visited  in  sum¬ 
mer  by  strangers  from  Paris. 

Er'iniiie*  w.  [Fr./n'r»ii//<’,]  The  Mu^fda  Erminea^ 

an  animal  of  llie  yt‘tsUlid<v  ov  Weasel  family,  native  of 
all  the  northern  parts  i>f  the  world.  It  is  considerably 
larger  tliaii  the  common  weasel,  but  nmeh  resembles  it 
in  general  form  and  other  cliaracters,  as  well  as  in 
habits.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  A’,  and  the 
sioat  are  the  same  animal :  tlie  confusion  arises  from  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  color  of  the  aiiimars  fur 
at  the  different  seasons.  In  the  winter  it  is  ycllowish- 
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■white,  the  yellow  hardly  showing  about  the  head,  but 
gradually  appearing  more  ami  more  on  the  body,  and 
increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  some  are  of  a  pale- yel¬ 
low  color  on  their  hind  parts:  then  it  is  known  as  the 
ermine.  About  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  upper 
parts  change  to  reddish-brown,  of  rather  a  dull  tint,  the 
lower  parts  Ccuitinning  white  :  the  tail  remains  black  at 
the  tip  throughout  all  the  changi*8.  It  is  in  the  extreme 
northern  regions  that  this  change  in  the  animars  C(»Ior 
takes  place  with  greatest  distinctness.  With  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about,  nat¬ 
uralists  are  not  unanimous.  It  is  from  Norway,  Lapland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  ternt»>rie8  that  the  E. 
skins  of  commerce  are  obhuned,  which  are  used  for 
ladies'  winter-garruents.  At  one  time  it*  was  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  it  is  still  wt>rn  by  the  judges  in  1 
Europe.  In  making  up  E.  fur,  the  tails  are  inserted  in  | 
a  regular  manner,  so  that  their  rich  Idack  shall  contrast 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the  fur.  ( 

(//er.)  One  of  the  furs  used  for  the  lining  of  mantles,  j 
crowns,  coronets,  and  cap.s  <»f  maintenance,  as  well  as  I 
for  the  field  and  charges  iff  armorial  bearings.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  white  skin  of  the  little  animal  known  iis  tlie 
E..,  with  the  tail,  which  is  tipped 
with  black,  attached  to  it,  as  in 
ladies'  muffs.  Ac.,  made  of  that  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  figured  by  black  spots 
and  stripes,  or  tails,  on  a  white 
field,  each  stripe  having  two  lines, 
or  hairs,  diverging  from  it,  one  011 
either  side,  an<l  being  surmounted 
by  tliree  spots,  one  placed  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  others  Just  be¬ 
low  it,  on  each  side  of  the  point.  Fig.  96*2, — ermine. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  this  fur 

in  Her., —  Ermiwjf,  having  white  spots  and  stripes  on  a 
black  field ;  ErminniSy  black  spots  and  stripes  on  a  gold 
ground ;  B^an,  gold  spots  and  stripes  on  a  black  ground ; 
and  ErmiiiiirSs  lik«*  A’.,  but  having  a  red  hair  diverging 
from  either  side  of  the  stripe,  instead  of  a  black  one.  — 
E.  is  commonly  used  to  difference  the  arms  of  any  niem- 
bor  of  a  family  connected  with  the  law. 

Enuin^^i^  Adorned  with  the  fur  of  the 

ermine;  as,  ^trmin'd  pride.” — Pope. 

Ern,  Erne,  n.  [A.  S.  ea7*n,  eagle.]  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  osprey,  and  also  to  the  golden  eagle. 

Eriio,  («rn,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  f.ake  Ganny, 
and  after  a  course  of  abt.  60  m.,  during  which  it  helps 
to  form  tw'o  lakes  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower,  falling  into  Donegal  Bay. 

Erii^.  {air'nai^)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mayenne,  on  a 
river  of  same  name,  17  m.  from  Laval.  Manuf.  Needles. 
Ptj}.  6,422. 

Eriie^ti,  Johax??  August,  {air-nes'te^')  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  B.  in  Fenustadt,  Thuringia.  1707.  His  critical 
editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are  justly  cele¬ 
brated.  As  a  theological  writer,A'.  belonged  to  the  school  i 
of  rationalists.  His  most  important  work  is  Imtitutio 
InUrprHis  Xovi  Tesiamt^ti^  translated  Into  English  in  2 
V.  12ino.,  Edinburgh,  1843.  His  excellent  I>atin  style  ob¬ 
tained  for  E.  the  surname  of  tlie  German  Cicero.  D.  1781. 

Eroded  v.a.  [Lat.  irodo — c,  ea;,  and  rodo,  to  gnaw.  See 
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Rooent.]  To  gnaw  off  or  away;  to  eat  in  or  away;  to 
canker;  to  corrode. 

Erod'ed,  rt.  Eaten  away;  gnawed;  corroded. 

{Bot.)  With  jagged  edges,  as  if  gnawed:  — said  of 
a  leaf. 

EroVlont«  n.  [See  Erode.]  (3/erf.)  A  substance  that  oats 
away  or  erodes. —  Hoblgn. 

H.  [Gr.  erorfiojf,  a  heron;  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  tl»c  beaked  fruit  to  the  heron’s  bill.]  {^Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Gt^raniacexs.  They  are  annual 
herbs,  with  calyx  fi-leaved;  petals  6;  scales  6,  alternate 
with  the  filaments  and  nectariferous  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  stamens;  filaments  10.  the  6  alternate  ones  abor¬ 
tive;  fruit  rostrate,  of  five  aggregate  capsules,  each 
tipped  with  the  long  spiral  style,  bearded  inside.  E. 
vioscliatum,  the  Musk  Geranium,  and  E.  ciconium.  the 
Heron's-bill  Geranium,  both  brought  from  Europe,  are 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
tlie  strong  musky  scent  of  their  herbage. 

E'ro!^.  [Gr.,  love  ]  {Mi/th.)  The  Greek  god  of  love,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Homan  Cupi(\.  In  Hesiod,  E.  is  tme  ol  the 
great  cosmogonic  powers,  along  witli  Chaos,  Osea,  and 
Tartarus.  Latin  poets  describe  him  variously  as  a  soir 
of  Hermes  and  Ares,  of  Artemus  and  Aplirodite.  His! 
chief  characteristic  is  youthfulness  and  the  power  of 
inspiring  the  passion  of  love.  In  the  **  Veda,”  Eros  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  name  Arusha,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
epithets  or  names  of  the  sun;  but,  as  in  the  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  Arusha  is  represented  ns  a  child.  Ho  is  the 
young  sun,  driving  away  the  dark  night,  and  awaken¬ 
ing  the  earth  with  his  rays,  which  later  poets  converted 
into  arrows,  like  the  lances  of  Phoebus  and  Heracles. 

Erose%  a.  [Lat.  croiftts.  See  Erode.]  {Bot.)  Eroded;  hav- 
ing  jagged  edges. 

Ero'sioii,  n.  [Lat.  €ro.w,t.  gnaw-ed  or  worn  away.]  The 
act  of  gradually  wearing  away;  the  state  of  being  grad¬ 
ually  worn  away. 

(Geol.)  The  term  employed  to  distiiifruish  those  fea¬ 
tures  w’hich  are  the  results  of  the  slow  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  running  water,  glaciers,  the  waves,  and  other 
agents ;  thus,  valleys  of  E.  are  those  valleys  which  have 
been  gradually  cut  out  of  the  solid  strata.  Many  ra¬ 
vines,  glens,  and  river-channels  are  the  results  of  A’.,  for 
whatever:  inequalities  of  surface  may  have  originally 
directed  the  waters  into  tlieir  channels,  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  deejiening,  scooping  out,  and  widening  of  the  val¬ 
leys  have  been  owing  to  the  erosive  force  of  running 
water,  laden  with  sand,  gravel,  and  other  triturating 
dtbrts.  The  destructive  action  of  breakers  is  very  re 
markable.  All  sea-cliffs,  crags,  and  pinnacles  of  rock, 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
E.  and  destruction  of  the  formerly  more  widely  extend¬ 
ed  land  by  the  moving  surface  of  the  sea.  Just  as  actual 
sea-cliffs  are  proofs  of  the  erosive  action  now  in  openi- 
tion,8o  in  almost  all  cases,  inland  cliffs,  crags,  scars,  and 
precipices,  as  w’ell  as  valley.s,  ravines,  giirges,  and  moun¬ 
tain-passes,  are  proofs  of  the  ero.sive  action  of  the  sea  in 
times  wlicn  the  land  stood  at  a  lower  level  with  respect 
to  it.  A  still  more  wonderful  exainjile  of  E.  is  frequently 
afforded  in  a  low  and  gently  undulating  district,  from 
which  the  very  mountains  themselves,  that  geologists 
can  prove,  once  covered  it,  have  been  removed.  Tho 
action  of  tlio  Niagara  River  in  excavating  the  deep 
gorge  below'  the  Falls  is  a  striking  example  of  E. 

Ero'sive,  a.  Having  the  property  of  gnawing,  eating 
away,  or  corroding:  corrosive, 

Eros'trate.  a.  [Lat.  e,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Bot.) 

ithout  a  beak. 

EroKfratiiH.  See  Eratostr.atus. 

Er'oteilie,  n.  [Gr.  erotem,  question.]  (iJArL)  A  note 
of  interrogation. 

Er«te'j»*i«4,  «.  [Gr ,  from  frotao,  to  a-sk-j  (Bhft.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  speaker  adopts  the  form  of  inter¬ 
rogation,  not  to  express  a  doubt,  but  to  make  a  bold  as¬ 
sertion  of  what  he  asked  ;  as,  ”  He  that  planted  the  ear, 
shall  he  not  hear?  ”  (J*s.  xciv.  9.) —  Worcester. 

Erot'io,  Erot'ical,  a.  [Fr.  crotique,  from  Gr.  eroti- 
from  «r5s-,  croio#,  love.]  Pertaining  to,  or  treating 
of,  love;  amatory. 

Erot'ic«  ft.  An  amatory  poem;  a  warmly  worded  liter¬ 
ary  composition.  — 'I  liis  appellation  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  certain  class  of  Greek  and  Homan  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  whose  writings  love  formed 
the  principal  theme.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished 
are  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus,  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  <tc. 

Erotoiiia'iiia,  n.  [From  Gr.  love,  and  monur, 
madness.]  Moodiness  or  melancholy  produced  by  love. 

Erpotol'ogrifi^t*  n.  One  versed  in  the  natural  history 
of  reptiles  ;  an  herpetidogist. 

£rpetol'os:y,  n.  [See  Herpetology.]  That  branch 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

Er'petoii,  a.  [Gr.]  {Zobl.)  See  Herplton. 

Err,  1’.  n.  [Fr.  errer;  Lat.  trro,  akin  to  Gr.  erro,  to 
wander  in  misery;  Ger.  irren,  to  stray.]  To  wander  from 
the  right  way  ;  to  stray ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  rove ;  to  ram¬ 
ble;  to  deviate  from  the  true  course  or  purpose.  —  To 
deviate  or  depart  from  rectitude;  to  full  from  duty  ;  to 
transgress  morally. 

“  Every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 

Except  an  errini;  sister's  shame.”  —  Byron. 

— To  mistake  or  misapprehend;  to  commit  errors;  to 
blunder;  as,  to  err  in  judgment. 

■  Er'ral>le«  a.  Liable  to  error. 

Er'rableiiosM,  n.  Susceptibility  to  error;  proneness 
to  make  mistakes. 

ErYaiiU.  n.  [A.  S.  aerend;  Dan.  aerende,tt.  message; 
root  Sansk.  W,  to  go.]  A  message;  a  verbal  message; 
a  mandate  or  order ;  something  to  be  told  or  done;  any 
special  business  to  be  transacted  by  a  messenger. 

“  She  comes  of  •rrandt,  does  she  ?  ”  — ^  ShakM. 
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Er'rant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  errans,  from  erro,  to  wander.] 
Uaiulering;  roving;  rambling:  wandering  about  in 
search  of  adventures;  as,  a  knight-cnayrf.  —  Deviating 
from  a  certain  course;  wild;  extravagant;  worthless, 
Vile;  wicked;  arrant. 

'•  Furtive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.”  —  Shah*. 

Er'raiitry,  u.  An  errant  or  wandering  state;  a  wan¬ 
dering  or  roving  about;  a  rambling  bent  ot  disposition. 

“After  a  uhort  space  of  errantry  oo  the  seas,  he  got  safe  back  to 
Duukerque.”  —  Addieon. 

— The  vocation  or  employment  of  a  knight-errant. 

ErrH'ta.  n.  pi.  of  Erratum,  7.  v. 

Errat'U*,  Errat'ical,  a.  [Fr.  erratique :  Lnt.erra- 
ticus.]  Wandering;  having  no  certain  course;  roving 
about  without  a  fixed  de-stination ;  eccentric;  as,  an 
ef'TuUc  individual.  —  Moving;  not  fixed  or  stiitionary ; 
irregular;  mutable:  as.  an  crrafic  planet. 

{M'd.)  Apidied  to  diseases  which  have  a  disposition 
to  flit  from  place  to  place,  like  gout,  rheumatism,  or 
erysipelas.  —  Flying,  wandering,  or  irregular  pains  are 
called  erratic. 

Errat'ically,  arfw.  Without  rule  ;  irregularly. 

Errat^icaliioMS.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  erratic. 

Errat'ie-block  Oroiip*  n.  [Lat.  rrraticus,  wander¬ 
ing.]  {Geol.)  A  synonym  of  the  boulder  clay,  from  the 
large  transported  blocks  of  stone  which  occur  in  it. 
The  blocks  or  boulders  are  sometimes  briefly  termed 
erratics.  —  See  Boulders,  Pleistocene. 

Erra'tiiin«  n;  pL  Errata.  [Lat.,  from  erro  —  erratum, 
to  wander,  to  err.]  An  error  or  mistake  in  writing  or 
printing. 

Erra'tuin,  n.  [Lat.]  A  term  applied  to  those  errors 
which  liave  been  overlooked  in  the  cuoipositiou  or  im¬ 
pression  of  a  work. 

Errod.  (errf,)  imp.  of  Err,  7.  v. 

Erriiine*  {er'rin,)  a.  [Gr.  errhinon  —  en,  and  rhU, 
rhinos,  the  nt»8e.  See  Rhinoceros.]  {Med.)  Affecting 
the  nose,  or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose  ;  occasioning  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nose  ;  prov<iking  sneezing. 

— n.  {Med.)  One  of  those  medicines  which  are  applied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  nostrils.  Those  which 
cause  sneezing  are  called  utemutaUirie^.  E.  may  be  ap- 
jilied  in  a  dry.  soft,  liquid,  or  gjiseous  slate  :  and  may  be 
emollient,  astringent,  or  stimulant :  —  the  first  sheathing 
irritated  surfaces;  the  second  restraining  inordinate  se¬ 
cretion,  the  consequence  of  relaxation;  and  the  third 
favoring  the  natural  mucous  discharu'e.  on  tlie  return  of 
the  secreting  surface  to  a  healthy  state.  The  aromatic 
E.  most  commonly  applied  are  powdered  heri>8,  as  mint, 
lavender,  and  rosemary;  also  tolmceo  as  snuff.  Amnio- 
nia  and  its  carbonates  are  much  emidoyed.  Acrid  vege- 
table.s  and  ptdsons,  and  preparations  of  mercury,  are 
applied  in  rare  cases. 

“  Soeeziog  powder,  which  the  physicians  call  errhine.”  —  Bacon. 

Er’ris.  a  maritime  district  in  the  co.  of  Mayo.  Ireland, 
remarkable  for  the  dreary  wildness  of  its  mountain 
scenery;  pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Er'rol,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town.«bip  of  Coos  co., 
on  Umbagogue  Luke,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  ol  Lancaster ; ^qp. 
abt.  250. 

Erro'neoiis,  a.  [L.  Lat.  erroneus.']  M'andering;  un- 
Kettleil;  roving;  deviating  from  a  right  course;  mistak¬ 
ing;  wrong;  deviating  by  mistake  from  the  truth;  as, 
an  erroneous  step.  — Irregular  ;  deviating  from  the  true 
course;  as,  '"‘erroneous  circulation  of  the  blood.”  (Ar- 
buthnot.) — Not  conformable  to  truth;  erring  from  truth 
or  justice;  false:  mistaken;  as,  an  erroneous  opinion. 

Erroii^'ously,  arfi*.  By  mistake;  not  rightly. 

Erro'ueousiiess,  n.  State  of  being  erroneous,  mis¬ 
taken,  or  false;  inconformity  to  truth. 

Er'ror*  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  erreur.]  A  wandering  or  deviation 
from  the  truth,  or  any  fixed  standard;  a  mistake  in 
judgnrent;  misapprehension;  fallacy;  a  blunder. 

“  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain.”  —  Bryant. 

— Oversight;  falsity;  inaccuracy;  a  mistake  made  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  other  performance;  as,  errors  excepted.” 

“  Errort  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  —  D>ydtn. 

— Deviation  from  law-,  justice,  or  right;  mistake  in  con¬ 
duct;  a  fault;  an  offence;  transgression;  moral  obli¬ 
quity. —  Irregular  course;  deviation  from  an  appointed 
way;  as,  “  winds  and  ejTor.v  of  the  sea.”  —  Dryden. 

{Law.)  See  Writ  of  Error. 

{Horol.)  That  interval  of  time  kept  hy  a  clock,  which 
is  either  faster  or  slower  than  the  true  time. 

— r.  a.  To  decide  or  declare  to  be  erroneous  in  a  legal 
point  of  view. 

Er'rorist,  n.  One  who  errs;  one  who  promotes  and 
propagates  errors. 

Ers«  n.  {Bot.)  The  bitter  vetch. 

Er$$e,  {'£rs,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  Iri«h.]  The  langiiaga 
spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in  the 
liighland.s  of  Scotland. 

— a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Scotland. 

Ersli,  Earsli,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  the 
stubble  of  grain. 

Ers'kinCa  Ebenezer,  b.  in  the  prison  of  the  Baas.  Scot¬ 
land,  1680;  was  tho  founder  of  the  Secession  church  of 
Scotland,  and  wrote  many  sermons  and  discourses  which, 
in  their  day,  were  highly  esteemed.  D.  1756. 

Erfs'kiiie.  Thomas,  I^rd,  a  distinguished  English  jurist, 
orator,  and  statesman,  B.  at  Edinburgh,  1750.  After  a 
course  of  studies  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  universities,  he  wa.s  called  to  the  bar  In  1778,  and 
rapicily  rose  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  advocate.  In 
1783  he  entered  parliament,  where  he  joined  the  Whig 
party,  and  became  the  close  ally  of  Fox,  Burke,  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  Sheridan.  In  1792  E.  successfully  defended 
Thomas  Paine,  then  being  prosecuted  for  his  celebrated 
work,  the  ”  Rights  of  Man.”  In  1806,  E.  was  appointed 
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Lf»nl  'liph  Chancellor  of  England,  and  called  to  the 
pi'frage.  Loni  E.  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  ad- 
vocatMg,  and  during  his  paiiiainentary  career  presented 
the  hill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Calliolics.  and  was  the  tried  champion 
of  constitutional  reform.  I).  182^5. 

adv.  [A.  S.  suiieriativo  of  ora,  acre,  early, 

ancient.]  K;irlie8t;  hrst ;  at  first;  at  the  beginuing. 

**  Erttao  lavish  and  profuse.” — AJUton. 

-—Once;  formerly;  long  ago;  in  ancient  times. 

“  The  future  was  deslioed  Milton. 

—Till  then  or  now  ;  hitherto. 

“  Opener  mine  e>’es.  dim  —  Milton. 

a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin, 
IJ  miles  from  Slrasburg.  Maauf.  Cotton,  tobacco,  &c. 
l\)p.  4,709. 

£r(raag:-oo,  (air-/ra'^«(r,)  an  island  of  Itorway,  40  m. 
from  Christiansand:  Lnt.  13'  N.,  laui  S®20'  E.  It  is 
12  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  the  same  extent. 
umiscertained. 

Ernbesoeiioy,  {er-u-bts'ens,)  n. 
[L.  Eat.  e.rubrxeentia^  from  Lat.  trub^semst^  eruhtsco  — 
ex,  and  ruber,  red.  See  Rubric.]  A  becoming  red;  a 
blushing:  redness  of  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything. 

Eriibos'oeut,  a.  [Lat.  trubescens.]  Red  or  reddish; 
blushing. 

Erii  bestcite,  n.  (Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of  copper,  of 
a  copper  red  or  brown  color.  It  contains  about  CO  per 
cent,  of  copper,  with  sulphur  and  iron. 

Erti  ’<*a,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brnssicaceer. 

(^Zool.)  A  worm;  a  caterpillar;  —  the  larva  state  of 
insects.  {Loudun.) — Also  the  name  of  u  genus  of  uni¬ 
valve  nudlusks,  allied  to  Clau.nlia,  q.  v. 

Eruot',  Eriio'tHio,  i*.  a.  [Lat.  erucio — e,  ex,  and 
ructo,  to  belch  ;  Gr.  ereuyomai,  to  spew  out.]  To  belch 
or  vomit  up;  —  specifically,  to  fart;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach,  as  wind. 

£riiot3%'tioii«  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  ernefafm.]  Act  of 
ejecting  or  belching  wind  froiu  the  stomach;  a  belch ; 
any  sudden  burst  t»f  wind  or  matter  from  the  earth. 

••  Thermae  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eructarto/w.” — W'oot/irarrf. 

Erudite,  (er^u-dit.)  a.  [Lat.  erutliius  — e,  ex,  and  vudis, 
rough.]  Well  polisheil;  highly  learned;  tauglit;  in¬ 
structed;  conversant  with  books  or  languages;  as,  an 
trmlite  scholar. 

£r'iiditely«  m/t'.  With  erudition  ;  learnedly;  scholarly. 

Er'tiditeuesK,  n.  Shite  or  quality  of  being  erudite  or 
learned. 

Erudition,  (er-u-tUsh'on.)  n.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  amditio.] 
Learning;  knowledge  gained  by  stinly.  or  from  books 
ami  instniciioii :  leiirning  in  literature;  scholarship. 

Er'ii^'ate,  a.  [Lat.  erugatus.]  Smooth;  having  no 
wrinkles. 

£ru';f iiiOiiN,  a.  \Yr.erugineux:  IjiiX.erruginnuus:,  from 
errugo,  rust  of  copper,  from  (fs,  certs,  copper.]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  rust  of  copper  or  hniss;  of  the  nature  or  color 
of  verdigris ;  rusty  ;  as,  “  ferreous  and  e.ruginous  earths.” 

Browne. 

Eriiii'da,  n.  The  name  given  in  Oriental  countries  to 
the  seed  of  tlie  castor-oil  plant. 

Eruption,  (e-rup'shon.)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lnt.  eruptio. 
See  UUPTUUE.I  A  breaking  or  bursting  out  or  forth  ;  a 
sudden  or  violent  emission;  explosion;  outburst:  sud¬ 
den  rushing  or  sallying  forth ;  as,  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius. —  A  sudden  h«>9tile  excursion. 

(Med.)  A  breaking  out  of  pimples  or  pustules  on  the 
skin;  pimples;  pustules;  blotches;  rash. 

Eriip'tivo,  a.  [Sp.  erap^tro.]  Bursting  out  or  forth.  — 
Attended  w’ith  eruptions  or  eflloresceuce,  or  producing 
it. 

(Gefil.)  Produced  by  eruption  ;  ns,  truptive  scorire. 

Er'viil^,  in  Massachusetts,  a  po»t-tow’nship  of  Kranklin 
CO.,  on  Ciuinecticut  River,  abt.  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  ; 
pop.  aht.  550. 

Er'vilin,  a.  [Lat. erw/),  I  pull  up  by  the  roots.]  (Bot.) 
A  getius  of  plants,  order  Fabacee.  They  are  annu  il 
herbs,  witli  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  many  leatlels 
and  a  terminal  tendril.  The  species  are  common  fodder- 
plants  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  seeds  of  E.  Uns 
are  called  Lentils,  and  have  been  used  jis  human  food 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Several  varieties  of  the  lentil 
are  cultivated  in  Europe;  that  which  is  most  esteemed 
in  France  is  termed  lentille.  d  Ui  reine;  it  is  very  small 
and  of  a  reddish  color.  Lentils  are  very  nourishing,  but 
somewhat  hard  to  digest.  The  seeds  of  E.  ervilia,  the 
bitter  vetch, are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  only  Ameri¬ 
can  species  is  E.  hirsufum,  the  Hairy  or  Creeping  vetch, 
a  weed  found  in  cultivated  fields  from  New  York  to  S. 
Carolina. 

Cr'u’in,  in  lUinniSy  a  village  of  Schuyler  co.,  abt.  45  m. 
E  X.E.  of  Quincy. 

Er'win,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  abt.  20 
m.  S-S.E.  of  Bath  ;  pop.nhX.  I,y0<b 

Erwin  Centre,  in  New  York^  a  post-village  of  Steu¬ 
ben  CO. 

Erwin  de  Steiii'bach,  (air'i’dn,)a  celebrated  archi¬ 
tect,  B.  at  Steinbach,  B.ulen.  lie  built  Strasburg  cathe¬ 
dral,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  not 
finished  until  the  15th  century.  B.  1318. 

Erw'iii'na.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co. 

Er'tvinsville,  in  jV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Cleve¬ 
land  co. 

Erynian'thiiH,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in 
Greece.  The  mountain  formed  the  W.  point  of  the  N. 
barrier  of  Arcadia,  and  w.as  covered  with  forests.  It  was 
on  this  mountain  that  Hercules  clmsed  and  killed  the 
famous  wild  hoar. 

Eryn'so.  Eryn'^inin,  n.  [Gr.  erygein.  to  belch;  a 
supposed  remedy  for  flatulence.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Apiacea.  They  are  herbaceous  or  suffru- 


ticose  plants.  Flowers  blue  or  white  hracteate ;  lower 
bracts  involucmt*',  the  others  small  and  paleaceous.  E. 
maritimum.  tin*  Sea-Krynco,  or  Sea-Holly,  is  common  on 
sandy  sea-siiores  of  W.  Europe.  E.  atjuaticum,  the  Kat- 
tlesiuike-weed,  or  Button  Snake-root,  a  remarkable 
plant,  appearing  like  one  of  the  Endogena?.  and  found 
on  low  prairie  grounds  in  several  of  the  U.  Stales. 

Eryja'iiiiiiin,  n.  [Gr.  cn/o,  to  cure;  trom  its  wilutary 
medicinal  properties.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Brassicacece.  They  are  annual  or  biennial  herbs,  with 
calyx  cl()j?ed;  siliques  cidnmnar,  4-side<! ;  stigma  capi¬ 
tate:  seeds  in  a  single  series;  cotyl<‘don« oblong  incum¬ 
bent.  E.  cheiranthodes  (Fig.  963}  is  found  in  wet  grounds 


a,  root;  6,  a  branch,  in  which  flowering  ha«  recently  begun ;  c. 
the  sunmiit  of  a  branch  in  a  mure  advanced  atute,  showing  the 
fruit ;  d.  the  culv.x  ;  e.  the  parts  of  fructification,  divested  of  floral 
envulupes  ;  /,  a  riuwer. 

tlirougliout  the  U.  States.  E.  vlrA'ansar^wm,  the  Tellow 
1‘hlox,  or  False  Wall-tlower,  is  a  fine  plant,  with  large, 
showy  flowers,  resenililing  the  \\  all-Uower,  and  is  fouml 
in  Ark  iiisasund  Illinois. 

Eryjiip'elas,  n.  [Gr.  eruo,  I  draw,  and  peXas,  near  or 
adjoining.]  {Med.)  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  inrtanmiation  of  the  skin,  so  called  from  its  tendency 
to  spread  t<>  adjoining  parts.  It  is  known  also  as  St. 
Anthony's  fire  or  ignis  sace.r,u\\d  in  common  language 
as  the  Rose.  It  most  commonly  attacks  tlie  head  and 
face:  hut  it  also  sometimes  occurs  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  ‘I  ho  local  inflammation  is  preceded  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fever,  and  there  are  usually  certain  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms  that  precede  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease;  the  patient  feels  ill,  —  shivery,  feeble,  languid, 
and  otten  drowsy.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a  red  spot  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  accompanied  with  a  burning  heat  and  tingling. 
When  attacking  the  face,  it  usually  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  briclge  of  the  nose,  and  rapidly  extends  it¬ 
self  to  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  forehead.  The  redness  is 
not  intense,  but  rather  of  a  pale  rose-color,  and  goes 
away  temporarily  on  pressure,  but  returns  immediately 
on  its  removal,  and  no  pit  remains  after  the  pressure. 
By  the  second  night,  or  morning  of  the  third  day,  after 
the  cutmnencement  of  tlie  fever,  the  face  begins  to  swell, 
the  eyes  are  cuj)i[»letely  closed,  and  the  form  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  scarcely  recognizable.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
vesications  appear  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  break 
or  .subside  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  the  redness  changes 
to  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  swelling  and  fever  begin  to 
diminish;  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  both  disappear. 
T'he  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  more  rapid  and 
its  course  of  shorter  duration  in  tiie  young  and  sanguine 
than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life;  the  tumefaction  in 
the  former  being  sometimes  fully  formed  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  whole  terminating  on  the  sixth  or  seventh, 
while  in  the  latter  it  may  be  protracted  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth.  Suppuration  rarely  occurs,  except  occasionally 
in  the  eyelid.s  or  scalp.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  extcuid  to  the  neck  and  throat,  and  maj' 
produce  suffocation.  In  very  bad  cases,  (lelirium  and 
coma  come  on,  and  death  ensues  frotn  effusion  on  the 
brain.  No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  inflammation;  but,  on  tl»e  contrary,  it 
generally  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  only  ceases  when  it  goes  away.  When  the 
complaint  is  mild,  the  inflammation  and  fever  generally 
cease  gradually  without  any  evident  crisis.  Among  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  this  disease,  are  exposure  to  a  cold  and 
moist  atmosphere,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  in¬ 
temperance  and  unwliolesome  articles  of  food.  It  is  some¬ 
times  also  induced  by  wounds  orsores,  or  even  by  a  slight 
puncture  or  scratch  of  the  skin  in  persons  predisposed  to 
it.  Il  is  likewise  contagious,  and  has  to  he  strictly  guarded 
again.st  by  means  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  hos¬ 
pitals.  Though  the  proper  seat  of  the  inflammation  is 
the  skin,  it  frequently  extends  to  the  parts  uinlerneath. 
Authors  usually  distinguish  four  kinds  of  this  disease, — 
the  phlegmonous,  oedemalous,  gangrenous,  and  erratic. 
Thu  first  of  these  is  characterized  by  the  greatest  degree 
of  inflammation.  In  the  cedematous,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  less  intense,  hut  the  tumefaction  is  greater. 
It  most  commonly  affects  persons  of  debilitated  consti¬ 
tutions,  dropsical  persons,  and  those  who  have  been  long 
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subject  to  other  chronic  maladies.  It  is  Httendfal  with 
coDsiderahle  danger  when  it  afiects  the  face,  and  oituii 
terminates  fatally  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Tiie 
gangrenous  form  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  face, 
neck,  or  shoulders,  and  is  accompanied  with  symptoms 
of  low  fever  and  delirium,  which  is  succeeiled  by  coma. 
The  color  of  the  atfecteil  parts  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  scat¬ 
tered  vesicles  appearupon  the  surface,  which  frequently 
terminate  in  gangrenous  ulcerations.  It  is  aivsays  a 
tedious  and  otten  a  fatal  foriu  of  the  disease.  In  eiTatic 
E.  the  morbid  patches  appear  one  after  the  otlier  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body ;  sometimes  thus  travelling  pro¬ 
gressively  from  the  head  to  the  extremities.  It  is  rarely 
attemled  witli  danger,  and  usually  terminates  in  a  week 
or  ten  days.  In  the  treatment  of  E.,  very  much  depends 
upon  tiie  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  If  tlie  patient  be  young  and  sanguine,  and  the 
inflammation  high,  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to.  When, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  the  system  is  enfeebled,  tonics,  a 
nourishing  diet,  and  even  stimulants  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  strengtlien  the  patient.  In  general,  moder¬ 
ate  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  strict  confinement  to 
bed,  are  to  be  adopted.  In  onler  to  allay  tlie  local  irri¬ 
tation,  it  is  recommended  to  wash  the  part  from  time  to 
time  with  warm  milk  ami  water.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  employed  in  some  cases  with  very 
beneficial  results. 

EryHiperatoUl*  Erysipel'iitons,  Erysip'- 
eloiis*  a.  Resembling  erysipelas,  or  partaking  of  its 
nature. 

Erythe'ma*  n.  [Gr.,  redness,]  (Med.)  A  rednessof  the 
skin,  generally  observed  in  patches,  and  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  w  ith  puffiness  of  the  parts  affecteil.  It  is  a  lesser 
kind  of  erysipelas,  not  attended  with  febrile  symptoms 
of  any  consequence,  except  in  a  form  described  as  ery¬ 
thema  nodosum,  \\K\c\\  is  characterized  by  elevated  and 
somewhat  indurated  nodules  of  a  red  color  rising  on  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  arms.  These  generally  are 
more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  The  onset  of  this  form  is 
marked  by  febrile  excitement.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  tonics,  and  altenitives. 
Quinia  is  especially  valuable.  Ordinary  E.  nirely  gives 
trouble,  subsiding  gfadiially  under  mild  alterative  treat¬ 
ment  and  rest. 

Ery ttieiiiat'ic,  a.  Producing,  or  pertaining  to,  ery¬ 
thema. 

Ery  tlirw'a,  n.  [Gr.  red :  from  the  color  of  its 

fiowers.J  (Bed.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gtntianacece. 
They  are  annual  herbs,  with  stem  subangnlar.  Leaves 
connate  at  base.  Flowers  cymose,  roseate,  white,  or 
yellow'.  Tlie  most  important  species  is  E.  emtaurium, 
the  common  Centaury,  a  native  of  Europe,  having  bitter 
tonic  properties,  similar  to  those  of  gentian.  E.  Ptck- 
eringii  are  found  along  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States. 

Erythrseiini  Mare,  (er-e-fhre'um  matr'a.)  (Anc. 
Geog.)  A  part  of  the  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  As 
it  communicated  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea, 
it  has  often  been  mistaken  by  ancient  writers,  who  by 
the  word  erytUrean  understocid  indiscriminately  either 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  received  this  name 
either  from  Erythras,  or  from  the  redness  (fptdpos, 
ruber)  of  its  sand  or  waters. 

Er^'tliri'iia,  n.  [Gr.  eryfAros,  red.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Faftacece.  They  are  small  trees,  shrubs, 
and  under-shnibs,  natives  of  America  and  the  E.and  W. 
Indies.  Nearlj*  all  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  scarlet  color  of  their  flowers,  owing  to  which 
they  are  much  cultivated  as  stove-plants,  and  commonly 
called  the  coral-tree. 

Er'y  thrite,  Er'yflirine,  n.  (Min.)  Arseniate  of  co¬ 
balt,  qr  red  cobalt.  Contains  about  36  per  cent,  of  co 
bait,  and  38  per  cunt,  of  arsenic. 

Eryth'rogreii,  n.  IGr.  erythros,  red,  and  gennao,  to 
produce.]  (Chem.)  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  matter 
found  ill  diseased  bile. 

Erythro'iiiiiiii,  n.  [Gr.  red;  in  allusion  to 

the  color  of  the  flow  er  and  leaves  of  some  species.]  (Bol.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lxliacete.  'Ihey  are  perunnial 
plants,  with  leaves  2,  subradial ;  scape  l-floVere<l ; 
flowers  nodding,  liliaceous.  E.  Americanum,  the  Yellow 
Erythronium,  is  a  beaiitilul  little  plant,  and  among  the 
earliest  of  our  vernal  flowers.  It  is  found  in  ricli  open 
fields  or  thin  woods  throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Erytliroph'lijeuin,  n.  [(jv.  erythros,  red,  and  phloion, 
bark.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacea.  E 
guintense  is  the  Sassy-tree  of  W.  Africa,  the  hark  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Ordeal-bark  or  DiKnn-bark,  is 
used  by  certain  tribes  as  an  ordeal  to  which  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  witchcraft  or  secret  poisoning  are  subjected, 
from  tlie  superstition  that  their  innocence  or  guilt  will 
be  indicated  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  bark  on  the 
system. 

ErytliropIiyl'lin«»,  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red,  and  phyl- 
lon,  leaf.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  to  which  the  autumnal 
red  tint  of  some  leaves  is  due. 

Erythroxyla'coje,  n.  [From  erythroxylon,  from  Gr. 
erythros,  red,  and  xulon,  wood.]  (Bot.)  The  Erythroxy¬ 
lon  family,anorderof  plants,  alliance  SapindaUs.  Di.4G, 
Complete,  partially  symmetrical  flowers,  an  imbricated 
calyx,  petals  with  an  appendage,  sessile  pendulous 
ovules,  capitate  stigmas,  and  a  straight  embryo.  They 
are  shrubs  or  trees.  The  order  contains  but  one  genus, 
Erythroxylon,  which  includes  75  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  especially  abundant 
in  Brazil.  The  order  is  so  closely  allied  to  Malpighia- 
cete  (q.  v.),  that  it  scarcely  presents  characters  sufficient 
to  w'arraiit  its  separation. from  that  order.  Some  plants 
are  tonic,  others  purgative,  and  others  stimulant  and 
sedative.  The  wood  of  E.  hypericifolium  and  the  bark 
of  E.  suberosum  are  red,  and  are  used  for  the  preparation 
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of  drw  of  that  color.  R*d  ».  in  feet,  tbr  common  color  Escap  able,  o-  That  may  ^  aroidci 


ot  arm  ni  laai  color.  is.  in  laci.  wr  cothduu  _  v-  iw.-.  it  tronmiiz  mid- 

ot  the  voud  UiroaEboat  the  ^tins;  brace  ile  name.  *'**^*P“‘*^' -  J’irremlar  of  a 

The  awrt  important  tperic  if  E  coco,  the  leave,  of  w  thcap*-.  The  fimg  or  irrvsnlar  looUon  of  a 

vhich  are  miKh  aaed  by  the  Pcmviaii*  and  other  hor>e.  _ _  ■  r ,  ■  i.i.  .n  i.r...rfi  -  rmf-i 

peoples  of  $o«U  .\iii«ioa  to  form  a  nia-ticatsCT.  «hieh  •  Ta*  k«  K—*- 

SV»l»rcl  l-J  «“■'>?  *»  Ibea  a  very  soull  quantity  of  —An  impeopHety  of  speech  or  ‘f' Fscheat  able  o  That  mar 

have  always  a^l«I  to  the  c«,  -a,vdh>«  virto«.  wi:^Uk-  L^niaance  of  ail  eerbeats  within  hU 

laore  from  -x  eipbeae  «  smbdacar,  to  withdraw  one  s  jnrisdictioo.  and  vertihes  th-  m  into  the  eicheqoer. 

from  canfnro _ root  catpid.  to  take.’  To  flee  from.  Each  eii  bacli.  Vt  oLn.oi  v.-s.  a  German  niiiumo^. 

or'avotJ;  to  get  oot  of  the  way  of:  to  anon;  to  obtain - -  '  ■*  ‘■-if  «f  th*  i-’th  «nd  derived  hi* 

Svcuriiv  from ;  as.  to  tjtapt  from  prison.  —  To  pass  on- , 
oieorved;  to  evade  notice:  to  avoid  the  danger  of;  as. 
the  taoip^  nij  it>C’iiK<rT .  . 

-  ‘  ,  xad  U  frvm  fii*ng«r ;  to  atom  ' 


(  Tb«  place  or  circuit  within  which  the  kio^.  lord,  or  state 
fe  entitld^  lo  escheat. —  A  TVTrr^Kin:  a  return. 

-r.  a.  To  rerert,  m  Und.  to  it?  lord  of  a  manor,  b> 
meand  of  the  extincOCHt  of  the  bkwi  of  the  tenant. 

-  LMds  acre  tacreWf  saTe4  t*  ttar  keir*.  v&icik  stoaM  tare 
octervtse  fcMtmted  W  aer  m»iesty .  ~—Sprmer. 

That  mar  be  en-beated. 

’  W region  to  an  escheat, 
f  IxiK  In  Eo^laod*  an  c  fiior  of  the 


betierin^  th4t  it  wiil  lessen  U>«  desire  and  nece^ilT  fr 
ordinary  Ibod.  S^*race  ?i*TS  th«x  an  Indian  with  ach'-w 
of  thi«  m^cicaturT  in  bw  cheek,  will  ^  two  c*r  three 
dars  witlx^nt  food,  and  frei  deare  to  V*  sleep-  Dr. 

WeddelU  bowrrer.  speaks  far  leas  hichlr  <»f  theTirtttes 
of  the  coca:  he  stat-cu  that  it  d  •«  ik*1  satisfy  the  appe> 
tite,  bnt  merelT  raiMr  r  thos-e  who  chew  it  to  supfa>rt 

aheuaence  for  «  lenzth  of  liae  with  a  frriioc  of  h«ac?r  — r.  a.  To  fli£e.»tan. 
or  WMkttf^  Thr  iwe  of  wa  is  «aid  to  prerent  the  dil^  ^n  rTil. 

ficultT  of  r«t5piratj*»n  wha  h  is  c?nerally  exp«nen«.od  in  ••They  ,  ^ 

laceo’liuf  Mip  and  sierp  ■  wntaina.  It»  excendre  ose  —To be  passed  without  hurt  or  danger;  aa.  to eaeupc 

- Captured-  ^  .  . 

■n.  I  light,  to  shun  danger  or  injury:  act  of  ageing 
from  danger;  sUte  of  being  freed  from  ‘ianger  without 


i  at  safe  I*  Ual.* — A<u  xxriL  44. 


M  Stated  to  be  most  injarioos.  prcdocing  effect*  aink« 
g»3a*  to  those  occasioned  by  the  imawderate  uecofopsn® 
and  fermented  Iiqo*cs  John^u•n  ha*  compoted  the 
anned  cunsuaspoon  of  coca  at  30,0W.tMd  Ilis.;  and  hu 
*****  it»  chewinr  ii*  indnlgsd  in  by  abt.  10,000,(0j 
of  the  hamas  race.  The  nature  of  the  c»>itfti5ueiits 
vhich  gi*'e  ri*^  lo  the  peculiar,  stiMulat^nic.  hunirer'' 
allaying,  and  narcotic  effect*  of  coca,  has  not  yet  been 
sao^kfartorily  det«raio«d. 

Erythrox  Tion.  a.  See  ExTTH»oxrL\Cki 

Era  bers*  *Ger,  orennonnijun.]  A  miaing-di-^rict  of 
vwtTTia.  so  called  frxm  a  ni''unt>aio  of  same  name,  whk'h 
lor  upwards  of  lj(KW  years  ha*  yielded  rast  quaniitie*  of 
iron. 

Erseroaro.  Kxj-xr*.  •err'roaui.'*  'Ar.  Arsrm^l^ffomm.- 
-4n  imf^trtani  dlv**f  Turkish  Armenia. c^ of Mexteo- 
are  pachalic  of  same  name,  and  reddeoceof  a  aera*k»ef 
P^cha:  in  a  plain  at  the  fvK>l  of  the  Tcheldir  Mountains, 
near  tl»e  n*«rce*  «»f  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  d.0)0 
or  feet  above  th?  l-'d  m  S-K  of  Tretdx  »n-i,  and 
lid  B.  vr^.W.  of  M<*unt  Ararat:  Lak  39=  5^  3(r  S- 
Loo.  41=  4d  li*  E  Pf?»io«-ly  to  the  plague  of  i  its 
f.  ^  am-mnt^  to  about  Ukt.dJO:  St  wa#  also  d-serted  by 
maxiT  Armenian  families  when  the  Turks  t<^*k  poises- 
B»>>n'of  it  in  ISSo;  and  in  it  sofffced  immensely 

fr^.m  the  f-fftvi-  of  an  earthqunke.  which  destroyed 
^OMUt  th?  whole  t'iWn.  and  killed  alcmt  1.51k)  persons. 
The  actul  p-p.  U  abont  35,*)OOl  E  is  of  conii  WaJde  an¬ 
tiquity-  It  was  a  fr«iti«‘  post  to  the  Greek  empire  of 


a 


was  B.  in  the  half  of  the  ICth  cenu  and  denved  bis 
name  from  the  village  of  E^hetiborh  in  Bavaria  He 
pit94Hir«l  his  life  in  knightly  ^shk<ii.  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  Hermann,  landgraf  of  Tburingia.  His  rich  &oct, 
deep  sentiment,  ai>d  Ti\id  power  of  representatk-n,  as 
well  as  his  elegant  ma.«terT  -.f  language  and  vi  rdfica- 
tkm.  give  i^.-mething  of  an  epic  character  to  bts  wcu-ks, 
the  principal  of  whkh  art  I^rriral.  competed  lu^ra 
12iA  H’l/Vi*  Toa  Orx-m^  and  rwwnrf.  The  Uft  tian*- 
latk>n  of  /hrerrof  an*!  Titarti  was  executed  by  Simrxek, 
2  vols«  Stuttgart,  ISli 

Es  eherite,  a.  Jf**.}  A  varietT  of  EFiWfTX.  q.  r. 

Eschem  •  r.  a.  [6.  Fr. fsehcrrr;  Ger.  seAea?*  ;  A.S-  scii- 
maa.  to  shun,  w  Shux.]  To  shun;  lo  avt^d;  to  flea 
from :  as,  to  caeAnr  eviL 


harm;  a  being  rmseed  without  receiving  injury 
lucky  escape  frK.-m  maiTTi^  a  tartar. 

<  Lam.}  A  vioieoi  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  lawful 
restraint :  as  where  a  man  U  arrested  or  impri^oDed. 

ai^  rets  awav  bekve  be  is  delivered  br  doe  course  of,  Eschem  er.  ».  One  who  esebews. 

law  offi-rer5w'b0LafterarTest,i>eg!igeDtl>  permitafelon  nient.a-  Actof  eschewiDg.(i.)  ^  _ 

to  esenne.  are  punishable  by  fine :  but  it  is  rt^ied  as  EMrhoitz  Bay.  a  p-.rtion  of  the  Arctic  Ocewn,  in 
a  much  nKre  serx-us  vffence  if  the  escape  is  effected  by  Alaska.  fi>nns  tb?  ini»?TBK.sl  port  c  f  K*  •Tret  oe  ^>00^ 
cowr.nx  and  connivance  of  th?  officer,  and  U  gener-j  the  fir*t  great  inirt  the  N-£.  c*f  Brhrir.g  t  MjaJt-  it 


UUU41J>  ■  »w  w,m^  «  s  ^  —  -  - - - , -  - - _  -  -  ^  ^ 

CoBst^tiuople.  and  is  still  regarded  in  that  light  by  its  Escarp  •  r.  a.  Fr.  escarps,  ta  cut  steep  down:  said  of 

_  F  .  .  .  ‘  _ _ —  ...  ■  t  ..1  - Jk.1  —  O  . 


is  abuut  UaD-  161®  l^-ing  barely  on  the  •  otside  of  the 
polar  circle,  an>i  is  worthy  uf  notice  chiefly  on  account 
•VT  •»>*..■  u.  w  _ _  _ _ _  its  t-wsil  remains. 

pii»iierV«  »Vi.jot.  .  vviBntwrv  »cap«  is  s  felony  on  EsebA^boltzia.  •al-ibOU'i-a.',  From  th^oUnW 
thv  tort  I'f  ibeotScvir:  if  Derfirent.  it  is  •  misdemewnor  EtektebrJu.,  :  Bot.,  A  |:vnns  of  plants,  onl— ^  I^iparn- 

^  OHF,  of  whicli  £.  Ozli/anaat  and  otbor  speci#*,  n^ves 

of  Caiilbmi^  have  bieo  murh  cultivated  of  late  in  our 
fiower-gardeoe.  making  a  sL*.  wy  afpearance  with  their 
large  de^  yellow  flowers.  The  genus  w  remarkable  for 
the  calrx,  wbi*'h  separates  from  the  dilated  apex  of 
the  flower-stalk,  being  thrown  vff  by  the  expanding 
flower,  and  much  resembling  in  its  form  the  extis* 
gui^ber  of  a  candle. 

Enchwcllcr,  f  Jdh  HTuir,*  an  important  mauuf  town 
of  Khenish  Prussia.  S  m.  EX.E.  of  Aix-la-OjapcUe. 
P^.  15,^50. 

Esolatte.  a.  Anything  shattered  by  the  stroke 

of  a  l«ttle-axe. 


looked  a(*m  in  law  as  punHhaUe  in  the  same  de 
gT«  as  the  offence  of  which  the  priaooer  is  guilty,  and 
kT  which  be  is  in  custedy.  So.  if  the  offence  of  the 


•  part  f .  .  _  , 

oalv  in  anv  case.  In  criminal  f.am^  the  pva#uner  is  in¬ 
dicted  for  a  miwIefneaxMr.  wh?Ui?r  the  escape  be  through 
negligence  or  TolaDiary.  I 

Escape  ment,  a.  Escape;  fli-rhi.  ,  *  I 

'  h  r  •  That  part  of  a  Hock  *.  r  watch  by  which  the 
circular  of  the  wheels  isceuverted  into  avibrat- 

ing  one,  as  that  of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock,  or  the 
balance  of  a  watch.  Or.  it  is  a  nxbankal  eontrivance 
f.r  transmittinc  the  maintaining  power  of  a  clock  ’.r 
watch  to  the  regulator,  whether  balance  or  pendnlom. 
E^rarhoncle,  n.  Bfr.\  The  heraldic  name  lor  the 
preefoos  stone  called  mrhwwrie. — Cra»g. 


iwysenl  Turkish  masters. 

Erzsebir^e.  [Ger.,  ore-mountains.]  A  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains.  rich  in  metals,  stretciiiug  in  a  S-W.  directi<*u.  on 
the  c*-nfii>?5  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  from  the  valley  of 

the  Elbe  to  ine  FkhtelreUr^^.in  Lon.  12®  3/ E.  The  E 

is  chiefly  of  the  rneiS'^-granite  formation,  in  which  most 
of  the  metal  strata  are  to  be  found.  Th*  Keilberg.  the 
highret  point  of  the  range,  i«  3.W  feet  above  the  *«a- 
Eaail.  ^e'wiw.  *  Heb.,  hairy  ’tc  rourh.]  The  eldest  of 
l^aar  and  Befaecen.  He  ^4d  his  birthright  to  his  leo- 
ther  Jacob,  who  jd»*.  by  deceit,  afterw  uds  gained,  in¬ 
stead  of  E^u.  hi«  fsther's  blessing.  Enraged  at  this. 
Esau  would  havr  slain  Jac*'»h.  h»d  the  latter  n>*t  fled  into 
Mesopotamia  On  hi*  return.  Esan  met  him.  and  be¬ 
haved  T<?TT  grOcTously  T«>w*rd  him.  He  was  the  iather  of 
the  Efoniitea  Lived  in  the  ISth  century,  ac- 

E^cnlade’.a  Fr.:  It- jatLlX^i,  fr«*m  Lat- a  lad¬ 
der.  Scaia*  ( Jfd  -  The  a««aaU  of  a  fortress  by 


rocks  mountaiiks,  to  render  them  inacce^ible.  See  Es^bar  y  Mendoza.  AvT‘‘‘MO.acelel‘rated  >pam5h 


Jesnikaat  TalLadc  lkLldi^.  He  was  a  popular  pivach?r, 
and  a  Tcluminous  writer.  His  ic<wt  noted  works  are  hi* 
Jforoi  TkerAogy^  and  his  Or*?*  */  Om*c»eii«.  His  doc¬ 
trines  were  rigorously  of^weed  by  Pascal  in  the  cele- 
brited  lyttrti  JPrvrmcutt^  D.  16®. 

Es  cohol.  "r  Eth  -U  in  lfidh>ni.  a  village  of  St  Joseph 
ox,  on  the  St  Jceeph  Eiver,  aUmt  T  m.  aWve  Couatan- 
tine. 

E'»*<^naw'ba,  or  Esco5tE«.  in  MicAipmi.  a  small  nver 
flowing  into  the  Little  Bay  de  Noquet  frvm  Delta  co. 


Sc  \zz.  '•  ’  MU.  *  To  form  into  a  scarp ;  to  make  lo  glop? . 

»nddenlT. 

-u.  A  sodden  «!o7-e;  anything  high  or  precipitMB.  1 

I  Fjrti/.  The  side  of  the  ditch  which  fijrms  the  b'  wer 
fart  of  the  rampart  of  a  f  ‘rtreas,  and  which  is  Wlow 
the  uatoral  level  of  the  gr  und.  or  the  summit  of  the 
glacis  oa  the  other  -ide,  is  called  theeaearp  or  srorp. 

The  SMpe  of  the  E  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  earth 
ID  which  the  ditch  is  cut  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 

finkhed,  varving  from  an  angle  of  45=  with  the  level  of  i 

the  bottom  'of  'the  ditch,  if  it  cuusist  of  soil  only  Riies  in  Marquette  co. 

and  l.-»e  nibble,  to  one  of  HP,  if  the  E  be  rivetted  Es^nam  ba,  in  JfrcAtpiru.  a  j^et-village,  cap.  of  Delta 
with  masonry.  When  the  E  is  not  rivetted,  it  should  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esconawla 

Iiedrfooi^  tylines'.d'  palUades  projecting  from  its  sur-  Es4^on(Ii  do.  a  harb-r.r  on  ^ 

foce  at  right  ail giea.  At  tlie  present  time  many  engineers  California,  near  L».>ref«>:  Lat X- Lon.  Ht  4.-*  w. 
make  die  rivetmenls  of  the  E  and  counterscarp  per-  E^oondido.  a  harlor  00  the  S.  ccost  of  Culu.  amit 
pendkalar.  60  m.  E  of  Santiago. 

Miing  the  walls':  a  furfoos  attack  made  by  troops  on  a  Enr^rp  tnent,  a.  [Fr. A  tteep  declivity ;  I>»eondido,aharb^at  th*Eeitmnity  ^  l^eTer- 
fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pate  a  ditch,  a  |•reclpltous  side  of  anv  hill  or  rock.  mioos,  in  Yucatan :  is  av  Lc*n.  .1  5  . 

m>ODd.OTramparL  •Jftl.)  Gr**aDd  cut  away  nearly  vertkally  alawt  a  Escondido,  a  barber  cnib?  E  of  the  Bav  of 

-  r  a.  To  scale;  to  mount  and  pam  or  enter  bv  means  of  positk>a  in  order  lo  prevent  an  enemy  frxm  arriviiig  at  ama.  prov.  oc  Cauca.  in  the  t  mud  states  of  Colombia, 
!%d*ier&.  *  The  l-rlier.  about  140  m.  S.E  of  Panama. 

Esctsllonia  reap.  a.  ria  honor  of  EsocZhm.  a  Spanish  Escatan  pa,  or  Do*;  Rmnt.  in  Alabama  and  Missi.*^  Escondido,  a  bartor  on  the  X.  ^  peniiwula 
traveller.  1  RA.f  The  E-callonia  family,  an  <Md?r  ’-f  rippi.  ns?»  in  Washington  co-  of  the  f>mieT  Slat?,  and  ‘-f  Paraguana.  in  tb?  defwrtment  of  Zniia,^*  encEueia. 
pUnts.  alliance  GroaMles.  Dl  so.  Fruit  capsular,  placenta  fl..viDg  S.S.W.  into  MtssdoszppLrmpti^  into  Missi^ippi  Escopet  .  Escof^ttc  .  t^p.  f»cr^o._  Afire-arm, 
•  ■HU  Kyle  and  stamens  definite,  calyx  imbricated. —  S> ‘U^  from  Jackson  co.  i  ressemlUng  a  cartdne,  used  in  ^/Oje  ^panisb-5p?aJLlng 

They  are'  evergreen  shrults.  with  alternate  cxstipulat?  E^aut«  the  French  name  for  the  river  Schelpt.  countries, 

leav’es  axillary  sh  *wt  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  n.v  ,1.  fls  cort.  a.  ]Fr.  ncart^ ; 


It.  scoria,  from  Lot.  euAorx.  a 


lives  of  the  mountains  of  S.  America,  eiu-nding  as  for  EJ4Chalot,  : / jA-a-7e<'.  >  a.  [Tr.  frAtffotte.  from  Lat.  As- 
S.  as  the  Straits  of  MigelUa.  Their  pn:*perti«  are  nn-  eol^mtvs,  kA  Ascaloo.  the  AsMorn  of  Scripture.  See 
known.  Their  l€ave*  often  have  a  powerful  odor.  The  as-'ai.:':v.[  'Hri.\  A  species  of  onfon  cc  garlic,  coin- 

order  include*  7  georra  and  60  species.  monlr  called  fhalloi.  I 

Esealop.  Escallop.  •-  [Dot  tckalp,*  Eschar,  le/idr.i  «,  [Gr.  acA<rrw,  a  brarier.]  '^Sct7. 

sheiL  See  Sc4UX*r.[  An  inequality  of  margin  in  any- 


compaoy  of  soldiers.  SeeO-nozT.j  A  l<dy  of  armed 
men  which  attends  an  officer,  or  baggage.  pr\'vi?k*n*.  or 
munitions  conveyed  by  land,  to  protect  them;  as,  an 
escort  of  cavalry.  —  Protectfon  or  safeguard  00  a  journey, 
expedition,  or  excursion. 
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t^in^ :  a  ja^^red  iod^taiion 

eanamUx  roiai  the  eiJ***-”  —  Sa,. 

(ZeoLi  A  family  of  biealT,  mol- 
loik*.  the  shell*  of  xhiefa  are  deeply 
iodeated.  la  the  centre  of  the 
pip  of  the  eheil  ua  trieunal  einita. 
with  a  hinge  coftd$tiiig  of  elastic 
cartilage. 

(/fcr.)  The  £  •hell  ii  a  frequent 
bearing  in  the  esentclieofi.  it  har¬ 
ing  been  the  pilgrims'  ensign  in 
their  ezhibithiiks  to  the  Holy 
Land:  — often  written  aoaJlap-tkfU. 

Esealoped.  Esiealloped.  <r$- 
koToft.)  a.  Cut  or  oc>tebed  in  the 
form  of  an  escalop;  scalloped. 

Applied  to  an  escutcheon  when  corered  with 
waring  line*.  Ute  ihat  on  the  edge  of  an  eacalop-sbelL 


a' fcarorscabonawoobd  caused  bybarningi'lhecnst  — e.n.  Toatiend  and  enard on  a  jonrnqyor  excniTO^to 
•  T  scab  occasioned  br  bum*  or  cauiacappUcatioiM.  ;  accompany  as  a  mfegnarii :  tu  attend  ceremonioosly; 
E»chara.».  [Fr.  ««r<.XZoC/..  A  gennsof  Afcjowd*.:  a*,  to  c«^  a  Udy  to  bom^ 

disTinruifhed  by  their  foliate  skeleton.— Jfilisc  Efiwni*.  Eiconade,  n.  ^^Fr.]  (JPU.)  See  SsiCAD. 

Fj^rharot  ie.  a.  Fr.  cwharaftqiw ;  L.  Lay  escnrofica*.]  E'*<:ouf,  a.  Same  a*  S.>rT.  q.  r.  _ 

Caustic;  baring  the  power  of  scarring  or  destroying  the  Escritoire.  < /j-iri'f  *®r.  i  u.^  [O.  Fr.  racrypsot^;  Fr. 

flesh.  '  . 

—a.  \Jted.^ 


One  of  Giot  cfoss  of  caustic  meificioe!*  used 
to  eat  off.  as  it  i*  populorty  culled,  fonc^-td  growths,  or 
excessive  granuiatiotts,  ct  what  is  known  os  proud  flesh ; 
drucs  or  compounds  which  have  the  power  of  eroding 
or  dissolving  the  animal  texture,  mod  forming  new  ecu 
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ecrUoirt ;  Sp.  csenforfo,  from  Lat.  scnhrrc.  to  write.  See 
Scxxsx.]  A  box  or  desk  with  all  implement*  and  coix 
veniences  fo^r  wriliag:  ascrutoire. 

Escrito  rialaO.  Pertaining,  or  haring  reference,  to  on 
escritoire. 

Escrod  'a  u.  See  S«:xoix 

bazkatiof&  The  »c«  important  of  the  E  are  quicklime,  EshCroll,  «.  f  Her.  A  scroll:  the  representation  cf  a 
lunar  caustic.  Muestone.  burnt  alum,  arsenic,  caustic  slip  of  paper,  parchment.  ±c^  on  which  the  motto  of  on 
j^?ta*h.  and  the  mineral  acids.  An  E  may  be  either  as  escutcheon  is  inscribed. —  OffOrie. 

ftiroulating  and  violent  a*  the  mo?t  sever?  of  the  p>jreD-  Es'erow.  *.  [X.  Fr.  esmarr.  a  srroE’  (Law.'-  A  deed 
tial  cauteries,  or  it  may  be  merely  slightly  or  gently  delivers*!  to  a  third  party,  to  be  the  deed  of  the  party 
stimnloting,  a*  powdered  sugar,  which  is  sometimes  used  making  it  upon  a  future  condition  when  a  certain  thing 

_ _  ^  _ _ ,  _ _ _  for  the  purpue.  b*  P'*rformed.  unal  which  it  ho*  no  effect  os  a  deed. 

Esga'm^ia-  ^nVlarifa,  a  W. 'co,  bordering  o.  Ala-  Hsrbato!  ogry.  ■-  [Gr.  acAnhx.  last,  and  /«^.  doc-  E.  cnase.  a.  [O.  Fr.  mew.  a  shield.]  'FV.dal  iaw.i  A 
. .  arta,  aby  550  sq  m.  Sirtrt.  Perdido  and  B*-  trine-  The  doctrine  of  the  end  of  all  thing*,  a*  death.  pecnniaiy  satsfactioty  paid  m  ben  of  mibtary  serTK. 

— '  -  - .  .  jodement.  Ac.  by  tenants  In  chivalry. 

E*^heut'.  u.  [O  Fr.  erebastU:  E  Lat  esrAi!<^  from  Ea^iidero.  ( e>*oo-d^ro J  m.  [Sp.]  An  esquire;  a  lady's 
eacadrr^  —  E  rx',  ood  tadrr*..  to  foil ;  Fr.  fcAofr.  See  attendant. 

Cxnc5cz '  '  Loir  '•  That  which  foils  or  lapses  to  the  E*M?n  do.  on  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  about  9  m.  off 
original  proprietor,  or  to  the  state,  os  lon^  or  other  the  X.  Ojost  of  Terogua;  Lot.  ff  24”  X.,  Em.  81=  ik 
property,  through  foilure  iA  heirs,  or  by  forfeiture. —  flfr'  W. 
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combia  riverx.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  wos-h^a  its  S.  bf*r- 
der.  5kr/ac«.  generally  level ;  jml,  iK»t  fertile.  Oap. 
Pensacola.  P  -i-.  obt.  cCaOOi 

Es^am  biA  Rirer.  ia  Alabama  and  rieea 

ia  Monroe  co..  of  the  foamer  State,  a2>d  flowing  S.  into 
Florida  emptie*  into  Pensoetda  Bay. 
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Sl<^a'do  de  Terd'sna,  a  riTer  separating  Central'  the  same  coQntr.  Calling  into  the  sea  at  Montmae.  —  5.  H^pe'cialne^.  n.  State  or  object  of  being  eepedal. 
ai^  S.  America,  and  i  ving  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  (Socra.*  In  the  ooantj  ^  Peeblea.  tailing  into  the  North  Kl^pejo.  tait-pm'ko^i  a  town  of  Spain.  *J0  m.  from  Cor- 


R<9ra  ini  laa.  a  town  of  Guatemala^  on  the  PaciSc  coast, 
about  m.  S.H'.  of  Guatemala:  pop.  about 

Hacnla'pian.  c.  'From  Lat.  Medical  ; 

pertaining  to  tbe  healing  art.  ' 

E«»rala  piii9.  a.  JfjrfA.'  See  .S^trLAPtrs. 

Esculent*  a.  'l«at-  ^s'-ulenCus^  from  tscA.  food — aia. 
to  eat.  Eatable;  edible:  that  is  or  tuaj  be  used  bjr 
man  foe  fo^^d:  as.  an  tsatlaU  ro>jC. 

— Abt  re^etaMe  substance  that  maj  f*e  used  a«  got-d 
and  eth.nent  food;  anr  article  vb«>ies*>iue  as  food;^ 
though  the  term  is  generallj  confined  to  roots,  fruits. 
ao*l  gr.*ins. 

E«icu  letine«  a.  (Ckewi.)  A  crystalline  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  EscuUne.  /’•»r<a.  C-|jEl«0^ 

Earn  lie.  a.  ^Lac  <esrulmj.]  (0«e«a.^  Pertaining  to,  or 
extr.4Ct6d  fr>»m.  the  horsrHrhestnat. 

Esienliue.a.  4C«e^)  A  neutral  crystalline  substance 
found  in  horse-chestnut  k«rh.  It  the  property 

oijlmoracntee  in  a  high  d'^ee;  one  part  in  a  miilioa 
parts  of  water  appearing  blue  br  reflected  light,  ibna. 

Esetirial.  Cuisdnoor-e-ur.i  ^p.  Etcorial.]  A  fomoos 
m  mastery  and  palace  of  Spain.  24  m.  from  Madrid,  bnilt 
by  Philip  IK  alter  the  plan  uf  St.  Peter's,  to  commemo-) 
rate  his  nctory  over  the  French  at  5l  Quentin:  the 
monastery  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron  in  honor 
ofthe  martyr  St.  Lawrence.  Toe  whole  building  consiaied 
of  a  royal  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  monas¬ 

tery  of  Jermomitesi.  a  free  school,  cloisters,  a  library. 

shops  of  different  artists.  —  the  whole  surrounded  by  : 
fountains,  courts,  garlens.  and  orchards.  This  immense 
bmbiing.  which  recetres  its  name  frocn  the  Tillage  in 
which  it  stands,  cost  six  millions  of  crowns,  has  14,0D0 
doors,  ao'l  a  proportionate  number  of  win^iows.  and  oc-; 
cuptoi  twenty-two  years  in  building.  It  stands  in  a  dry. 
barren  eountry.  surrounded  by  ru^e>i  moantaio^.  ai^ 
is  compose'!  of  gray-atonee  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Eftcut^heon.  jcriwcV'm,)  a.  'Fr.  ectujoa.  from  O.  Fr. 
ercrurm.  fr  on  Lat.  scmtmm^  a  shield :  Gr.  sinnfoe,  a  shin, 
a  bid-*.'  '  ff'r.i  A  shield:  the  shield  on  which  armorial 
bearing  are  depicted.  The  shield  may  be  of  any  form, 
but  the  sh^*e  generally  adopted  is  that  of  a  square,  a 
brace  with  the  central  point  turned  outwards,  or  twu 
Uneii  projecting  outwards,  aad  iaclined  to  each  other  at 
a  rery  large  «>btase  angle,  being  use*!  at  the  bottom  in- 
fttea!  of  a  b.»rix>>otal  line  to  connect  the  sides.  The  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  ^f  a  lady  entitled  W  bear  arms,  being 


965.  — rntaLE's  escttchiot. 
unmarried,  or  a  wid^w.  are  emblaz^^oed  on  a  shield  in 
the  form  of  a  loxenge  <  Rg.  965t.  —  E.  of  pntena.  W  ben 
A  ntan  Baarrie!*  an  heiress  or  co-fa»4rpea.  he  places  the  ar¬ 
morial  beuriogs  of  his  wife's  fitmily  on  a  small  shield 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  hts  own  enut.  This  shield  U 
called  the  E  of  pretence,  and  *ignifiea  that  the  children 
by  such  a  marriage  inherit  the  cut-arm*  »r  of  their 
niother's  family,  as  well  as  real  property,  and  are  the 
ropre^'Otatires  of  that  family,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
father.  On  the  death  of  the  fother.  the  children  bear 
the  armorUJ  bearings  of  their  mother's  family  quarterly 
with  the  paternal  coat. 

i  I  That  part  of  a  TessePs  stem  on  which  her 

Iua'ne  U  written. 

(Oirp.)  .K  thin  plate  of  metal  which  slides  orer  and 
corers  the  key-h'Me  of  a  d  -or. 

E^catgheoned,  ^ef-i.wcA'uad.)  a.  Haring  a  coat  of 
arms  or  etkugn. 

I  E«dra^.  B  >okU  of.  er'drar.)  (Scrif^.\  Though  nsu- 
'  allr  ascribed  b>  Ezra,  the  aotb^rship  aa*i  dale  of  the 
first  and  secomi  of  Esiras  are  inrolred  in  great ; 

obscuhtr.  Lawrenoc  supposes  tl»e  second  booh  to  hare , 

been  written  n.  c.  3^25.  They  were  a«ituitted  as  canon¬ 
ical  by  the  Omacil  of  Carthage  in  3»7  or  419,  but  hare 
since  been  iocloded  in  the  Apxrypba. 

Esemplau  tie,  u.  'Gr.  «,  to.  ea.oQe,  and  pfoifrloc, 
forni-i.'  M  'Ulded  or  formed  into  one. 

E^h  borai.  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  generally  called 
Isbboahetn.  ,  l 

E^h  eol,  the  mall  and  welVwatered  ralley  from  which 
the  Hebrew  spiesobtained  the  specimen grape*,  which 
ther  suspended  from  a  staff  borne  by  two  men  for  safe 
carriage  to  This  ralley  is  beliered  to  be  the  one 

which  cknely  adjoins  Hebron  on  the  north,  and  stili 
fumisfaes  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country,  as  well  as 

pomegranates,  figs.  •>lire*.  etc.  ,  ,  *  »v_ 

E^k.  the  name  of  sereral  rirers  in  Scotland.  1.  In  Dum- 
frie^hire.  falling  into  the  Solway  Frith.— 2.  (Nouth.) 
In  the  couDtr  of  Riinburgh,  joining  the  s*?a  at  Mumel- 
l^rgh.  — 3.  Nonra.)  In  Forftnbire.  falling  into  the 
German  Ocean,  3  miles  from  Montrwe.  —  A  (^Socra.)  In 
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£sh  below  Dalkeith. 

— Alsi>  a  rirer  of  Cuoiberland.  EngUnd.  rising  in  the  Sea 
Fell,  and  falling  into  the  Irish  Sea  near  B^renglasa. 
Eske,  a  rirer  ol  England. rising  near  Kildare,  Yorkshire, 
and  talliDg  into  the  North  at  Whitby. 

Esi  k  i  •Sa  ra,  a  town  ofTurker  in  £nn>pe.  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  K*lxan  Mountains.  7o  m.  N.W.  of  AdriaDcq>le. 
M'lmmf.  Carpeta.  leather,  aad  hardware,  ibp.  21.d0a 
Es  la.  a  rirer  of  Spain,  rio^  in  the  pror.  of  Valencia.  Old 
Castile,  and.  after  a  S.W.  course  of  12»  m.,  joins  the 
Dtjuro.  15  tn.  below  the  town  of  Zamora. 

E*smark  a.  f  Mtm.)  Same  as  Fsblcmtx.  q.  r. 

Es  tuen.  in  lUiMOU,  a  township  of  Liringstoo  oo. ;  pep. 
about  5mX 

Esmeral  da.  in  BraziL  a  sierra  or  mountain-chain. 

pror.  of  MiiiaS'Geracs.  stretching  about  170  m.  £.  and  W. 
E*»nieral  da.  in  Ecuador,  a  liter  whk-b  rises  near  Quito, 
and  flows  N.W.  into  the  I*aciiic,  abt.  Lat.0^  bff  X.,  Lon. 
7^  ¥/  W.  —  A  sen-port  town.  abt.  10  m.  from  the  month 
of  E  Rirer.  and  95  m.  N.W.  of  Quito. 

Esmeral  da.  in  Venezuela,  a  noasion  settlement,  oo 
tne  Orinuco  Rirer. 

Esineral  da.  in  Oi/i/«rmh,  a  dist.  of  Mono  co^  abt.  6| 
m  S.W.  of  Aurora.  Nerada.  Rich  milieu  c*f  Bir«*r  are 
f>und  in  the  porphyry  and  trap-rocks  of  this  dnt. 
E!«meral  da.  in  Afuho,  a  Tillage,  cap.  of  Alturas  co., 
about  70  m.  E.  of  Boi^  City. 

Ei^meral  da.  in  ..Verodu,  a  £.  co..  bordering  oo  Cali¬ 
fornia,  t'tah.  and  .4riz*;>na.  Walker  Rirer.  It 

also  contains  Walker  Lake.  ^Skr/ucr.  elerated  plains: 
soti,  sterile.  Jfin.  Sdrer,  gold,  le^  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 
Dtp.  Aurora. 

Es  ne.  E.ana,  or  E^neh.  a  townof  Cpp^  Egypt,  and 
the  last  place  of  any  magniiode  on  tbe  ride  of  Nubia. 
25  m.  from  Thebe*.  It  is  the  entrepfd  of  tbe  Sennaar 
cararans.  and  is  f  -r  a  rast  ancient  temple,  now 

oonrerted  into  a  coiton-!act<  ry.  Mimuf.  Cotton,  shawls, 
and  pottery.  Pop.  Unascertained.  Near  this  place 
IinroQst  defeated  ihe  MAmriokes.  17^. 

EsooidiP.  a-pf.  <Zo«.»  See  Puce. 

Esopb  A^ns.  u.  f  Anat. \  See  CE?oph *<;rs. 
EM>piAn.a.  ^Etopta.]  Pertaining  to  .Esop;  after 

tbe  manner  of  E»  >p ;  a&  Etopiam  fable. 

Em>  pa  a.  in  AVw  lork,  a  p«»t-rilUge  and  township  of 
t'Uw  CO.,  oo  the  Hodran  Rirer.  a^ut  6^  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Aitmnr  :  prp.  of  towmhip  about  6.<<i0. 

Em>  pua  I're^k.  in  Sew  York,  voters  tbe  Hudson 
Ritct  from  Ulster  co. 

E.M>ter  ie,  a.  [Fr.  iMOritfWL.  from  Gr.cjofrriloc.  inner. 
ioliOMtte.  from  eso.  riao.  into,  from  eis.  into,  to.]  Pxi- 
rate ;  secret ;  mysterious ;  tangfat  to  a  select  few.  as  cer¬ 
tain  doctrines  tbe  anueot  philccophers ;  correlatire 
to  esKferie^  or  public. 

E^ter  icAlly,  udr.  In  an  eeot^ic  manner. 
EMterlci^m,  tt-o-ier'i-gigm.)  n.  &oieric  doctrines 
•  r  piiDcipltS- 

E^ter  ics,  *.  rin^.  Mysterious  or  hidden  doctrine  or 
science. 

Ea  olery,  n.  Mystery ;  secrecy. 

E  !M>x,  a.  'Lat.]  "  •Z'of..  See  Pixx. 

EspadonTa.  [It.  j>p<u/o»c.j  A  long,  heary sword  used 
in  tbe  decapitatioB  of  criminals. 

Espal  ier,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  ^allUr<u  j^obablr  from  Lat. 
pafics.  a  pole.]  'U/ri.,  A  sobstituie  for  a  wall  on  which 
to  train  fruit-trees,  and  sometimes  omameutal  shroLa. 
Tbe  objects  are  to  eip:oe  the  foliage  of  the  plants  more 
perf-cl!y  to  the  light,  to  prerenl  the  branche*  fixm 
being  blown  about  by  tbe  wind,  and  to  econ*^ize  space 
by  confining  them  within  definite  limits.  Tbe  espalier 
is”  either  c»>i»trocted  of  wood  or  iron  ;  and  commo^r  of 
two  borizc*ntal  rails  joined  by  upright  rods,  six  or  eight 
inches  apart. 

— r.  a.  To  form  an  espalier. 

Espanola.  SeeHiTTL 

Espar  eet,  a,  [Fr.[  A  plant,  bring  a  kind  of  sainMn, 
E**partero.  JoACHni  BAUOagao,  Duke ri"  Victory, 'ai#- 
par-tair'o^)  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  B.  near  Alma- 
gro.lTi^  Cap4irated  by  tbe  charms  of  a  military  life,  he 
enlisted  in  1^^  as  a  common  soldier.  On  the  tweaking 
out  of  tbe  S*>uth  American  Rerulotion.  be  accompanied 
his  regiinent  to  Peru,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished 
himself,  and  r«j*e  to  th*-gradeofaoDiiiinandingo!hcer,and  | 
where  be  remained  till  tbe  final  triumph  of  the  reroln- 
tk>n  compelled  the  Royalists  to  quit  tbe  country.  Upon 
the  breaking  •'Ut  of  the  ciril  war  in  1S33,  E  joined  the 
ride  of  the  youthful  queen,  where  he  soon  became  the 
head  aivi  directiog  chief,  a^  was  mainly  Instromental 
in  seating  OiristiDa  on  the  throne  of  ber  latbers.  for 
which  be  was  ennobled  with  tbe  title  of  Duke  of  V ictory. 
In  1S41,  during  tbe  uunority  of  the  queen  IsatriLa.  he 
was  elected  R^eot  of  Spain :  two  years  later.  cirU  fac- 
tioa  drore  him  a  refugee  to  England.  In  ls54  be  was 
again  called  to  assume  tbe  rrins  of  goremmeot.  which 
be  held  till  1S56.  In  ISTO  be  decided  tbe  crown  of 
Spain  when  offered  him:  and  in  1872  was  af'pointed 
Captain-general  of  the  kingdom.  D.  Jan.  1879. 
E^pstr  to.  a.  [Sp-  and  Pg.]  A  rpecfea  of  grass,  the 
.vz[>z  or  Afacro^ioa  temadssiwuL.  found  in  tbe  aouthem 
prorioces  of  Spain.  It  is  made  into  cr<rdage  mnch  use-l 
in  the  Spanish  nary,  and  is  plaited  for  other  pnipases. 
roch  as  mats,  shoes,  fi  ?. 

EspAuliere,  es-po-ie-ur'.i  a.  A  kind  of  metal 

*1  ^Ider-pieee.  usrf  in  the  15th  century;  whence  the 
modem  term  tpauUt. 

Eap^ial*  es^wsfc'uf.)  u.  ]Fr.  rperioL  See  Spktal 
Principal;  chief;  special;  particaUx;  aa,  an  esptcutl 
proriso. 

E^pe  eiallj'.sdr.  In  an  nooommon  de^pee;  speciallr;^ 
prindpaliy ;  chiefly ;  panieularly ;  pecuiiaiiy ;  expreaslr. 
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dor« ;  pop.  5.24^ 

Enperanre  ,  in  A>ip  YorE  a  p^'St-rillage  and  township 
:  ^ctK4ulrie  col.  about  2'i  m.  W.  by  N.  of  AlUmr:  pop. 
of  township  in  1879,  1,277. 

Eh  peraiice  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Auetraiia,  Lat. 

>5-  55'  S.  Lon.  121-  47'  E 

Eaperau  zjs.  in  OzZi/bnnu,  a  Tillage  of  Calareras  eo., 
aoMUt  55  m.  K.N.E  of  Stockton. 

Esper’noD.  J.  E  hz  Nogaatt  pz  lk  T\tTTT».  Duke  d*, 
a  French  noblemaii,  B.  1554;.  and  origioallr  known  as 
CAumoett.  uas  one  of  the  riKSt  inqortant  per^'n*  in  tbe 
reigus  of  Henry  III..  Henry  IV..  and  Loub  XIII.  His 
intrigues  at  court  were  opposed  to  those  of  ihe  Doc  de 
Guise,  and  afterwards  of  R'chelim.  and  be  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  inresting  Mafia  de  Medkri*  uith  the  ro- 
geocy.  D-  1642. 

Enpi  al.  a.  [See  EsPT.]  Act  of  espying;  obuerration ; 
notice, 

Enpi  'er.ii.  Ooewbo  watches,  after  tbe  manner  of  a  spy. 
Es  pinel.  n.  Same  as  SPi.ru..  q.  r. 

Enpinha^'O.  or  Espinhaea.  Stzxba  no.)  a  moun¬ 
tain-chain  of  1‘razil,  exienuing  in  a  directioo  generally 
parallel  with  tbe  coaft.  from  the  right  bank  of  tbe  San 
Francisco  to  tbe  bend-watersof  tbe  Uruguay.  Itsnorth- 
em  part  forms  tbe  eastern  limit  of  tbe  lusin  of  the 
fixmer  rirer.  The  Sierra,  a»  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  diamonds. 

Espionage,  (eYpi-ngt-dJ.)  a.  [Fr.  *tpumnagf.  See 
£.-FT.j  Practice  of  watching  others  without  being  sos- 
pecteil  and  giring  intelligence  of  discorerics  made. 
Enpiott^.  a.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  rye. 

EHpirito  Santo,  c*r  Viiia  ViiBi  D  Espibito  SarTO, 
tiie  former  c^.  of  tbe  following  pror.,  on  the  Bay  of 
Espuito  Santo:  pop.  abemt  100. 

Kspirito  Santo,  >ai-<p<'rg~loo  soa-fo,)  a  maritime 
pror.  of  BraziL  Umnded  N.  by  Bahia.  S.  by  RienJanriro, 
W.  by  Miiias-Geraes.  and  E  by  tbe  Atlantic :  ar^i.  23.000 
eq.  m.  It  has  a  rich  but  ill  cultirated  w4I.  Along  tbe 
I  coast  are  the  ieU2>ds  Called  tbe  Abroibce.  Tbe  intriAir, 
oorered  with  m-  untains  and  dense  fc-rests,  is  miatly 
1  peopled  by  Indians.  Cop.  Tittoria.  Pop.  125,000. 
Espirita  Santo,  a  town  of  Cuba,  near  tbe  middle  of 
tne  islan*! :  t'p.  ll.uOOt, 

Espirita  ^nto.  tbe  largest  islaisd  cf  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  b*  tug  €5  mike  long,  by  20 
broad :  Lat.  15°  S.,  Lon.  1€7®  E- 
Espiritu  Santo,  a  cape  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  52*^ 
5^'  S,  lA.n.  680  37'  W. 

Espiritn  Santo,  a  group  of  tbe  Bahama  Islands,  abL 
l^m.  S  <*f  .Andrea. 

Espirita  Santo,  an  bland  in  tbe  Gulf  of  California, 
a:  out  90  m.  N.  of  la  Pas.  Length  about  13  m. ;  brvadth 
about  5  m. 

Espirita  Santo,  in  .FTorid/i.  See  Tawba  BaT- 
Espi  ta.  a  town  of  Yucatan.  Mezkx>.  ab^ut  30  m.  N.  of 
Valladolid:  p'p.  about  3.000. 

Esplanade',  a.  [Fr.,fivoi  Lat  pfawiu,  plain.]  Any 
citur  space  used  for  public  exercise. 

( Fort,  t  Tbe  open  space  that  should  fneround  a  rita- 
deLand  int^-rrene  between  the  main  ditch  and  any  fortb 
fications  that  mar  l>e  thrown  up  around  the  town  near 
which  tbe  citadel  is  situated.  Tbe  E  fbould  l<e  fire  or 
six  Luodred  yard*  in  brea«ith.  measuring  from  tbe  crest 
of  tbe  zlacis.  This  c^n  space  of  groi^  is  necessary 
to  deprire  an  enemy  of  tbe  protection  that  Ltuldingr 
close  to  any  citadel  would  afford  to  bit  troopu  while 
erecting  batteries  for  the  purpeaeof  breaching  tbe  walla 
^  GUrdewtaq.  ■  A  gno«-ploC 

Espoas  al.  a.  U»<d  in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  espous¬ 
ing  <>r  betroihmeot. 

— n.  Act  of  e»pc>asing  or  betrothing.  —  Adoptioo ;  prote^ 
tirm ;  as.  the  etpomtaf  of  another's  wroDgn. 

Espoas  als.  n.pL  [O.  Fr. Act  ^^  f  betroth¬ 
ing  or  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and  w«  mao  to 
each  otl)er:  a  cuntract  or  mutual  ptromise  of  marriage. 
Espoase,  es-pams'.i  r.a.  [Yr.iyemsrr:  O.  Fr.  fjp^Mser; 
Lat.  tpomdto.  ipoiuwr.  to  eoga;:r  or  pledge-  od<-'s  self.]  To 
betroth;  to  promi^  or  engage  in  marriage  by  contract 
in  writing  or  by  some  pledge. 

I>eIiT«r  mt  mr  vile.  Xic^aL  vAieli  I  espeaa'd  U  Be.*—}  5«aw 
— To  take  in  marriage ;  to  accept  as  spouse ;  to  marry ;  to 
wed. 

**£gp9u*td  Ere  deck'd  &m  ber  ar^dal  bed.*— iTStoa. 

— To  adopt :  to  take  to  one's  self  with  a  riew  to  maintain ; 
to  adopt;  to  maintain ;  to  suppH^rt. 

*  Tbe  eiiy,  amj.  ooart.  eipt  ete  mr  eaase.*— Z>f7dca. 
Espons^  ment.  m.  Act  of  espousing. 

Espoas  er,  n.  cme  who  espouses;  one  who  embraces 
TLc  cause  of  another. 

EHpresHivo,  (c^pref-sTio.)  [It.]  (Mtu.)  With  expre*. 

SKdl. 

Enprin  Val,  «-  (Jntiq.)  A  kind  of  balista. 

Esprit.  HU,  'es:prr'.  *a  town  of  France,  dep.  Landers,  on 
A  dour,  c^^KXite  Bayonne,  of  whkh  it  is  a  suburb; 
pop.  9.000. 

Enpy*.  r.tt.  ‘Jr./pOr;  O.Tt.  etpiar;  It.  tpiart.  gee 
sfr.  T.*  see  at  a  distance;  to  obeerre  or  behold:  to  seek 
or  search  aft#e :  to  discern :  to  dsscry ;  to  discorer ;  to 
discover  c*r  see  nnexpectedlr ;  as.  to  espf  land. 

— To  inspect  nan>'wlr  :  to  examine;  to  sunrer. 

_ f.  a.  To  look  narrowly :  to  look  about ;  to  watch. 

•*  Suotd  by  tbe  way  aad  e«pr.*— /«v.  zlrdi.  IS. 

f^.'py,  JiKES  P_  M  Amfrkan  t»««rotoBWt, ».  in  W^b- 
tnfrtoa  co.  PennsTlTMiijL  1TS5  Hi*  princip.!  and  mnch 

rained  work  i?  entitled D.  IMO. 

E,  py.  in  P^nrglramitL.  a  pr-st-rillage  of  Colambia  co, 
oo  the  X  bank  of  tbe  So»}aebaiu>a  Hirer,  abt.  S3  m. 
SJi.K-  of  HarrUbtirg. 
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Es'pjr  vi  I  le*  in  Penruplvanias  a  po»t-Ti)lage  of  Crawford ' 
CO.,  oD  Sheuau^o  Cr»*fk.  abt.  10  m.  N.N. W.  uf  Pittsburg. 
£!«<|uiiliaux,  (ev^/’-m/>f)  sometioies  called  Ksk-ino$.or 
“eaters  ol  raw  flesh.’'  is  the  name  given  to  a  diminutive 
pe<»ple  inhabiting  the  coa-^ts  of  all  the  seas,  bays,  inlets, 
and  islands  of  America,  north  of  the  6U^  N.  llit.,  Irom 
the  eastern  coast  of  tireenhind.in  Lon.  20®,  to  the  Strait 
of  Behring,  in  Ix)u.  167®  IV.  On  the  Atlantic,  they  are 
to  be  found  along 
the  entire  coast  of 
Labrador  to  the 
Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  and  down  the 
ea.<t  side  of  llnd- 
eon's  Bay  nearly 
as  far  as  James's 
Bay:  while  on  the 
Pacific  they  reach 
as  far  as  the  Pen¬ 
insula  of  Alaska. 

They  are  also  to 
be  met  with  on 
the  Asiatic  side  uf 
Bt'hring's  tJinui, 
and  tl^iigh  few 
in  number,  may 
be  regarded  as 
the  must  widely 
spread  nation  in 
the  world,  occu¬ 
pying.  according 
to  Mr.  Gallatin, 
not  less  than  5,400 
miles  of  coast, 
withoutincluding 
the  inlets  of  the 
tea.  Though  in¬ 
habiting  a  coun¬ 
try  wherethe  Red¬ 
skins  are  their 
closest  neighbors, 
the  Esquimaux 
differ  from  them 
ill  almost  all 
physical  p<unb*, 
being  extremely 
short  of  966.  —  esqcimac. 

almost  white  in 

comple.xion,  living  nearly  exclusively  on  the  fat  or 
blubber  of  the  wh:<)e.  seal,  and  walrus,  and  dn-ssed 
entirely  in  seal-skins,  which  he  sews  together  in  an 
extremely  neat  fashion  with  thread  made  fn-)m  fila¬ 
ments  of  tJie  long  nerves  of  the  whale.  The  dresses 
of  both  men  and  women  are  nearly  alike.  They  live 
either  in  caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  in  huts  made  of 


Pig.  967.  —  WINTER  VILLAGE  OF  ESQCIH.AUX. 
tods  and  turf,  and  in  the  winter  in  round  hovels  con-: 
structed  solely  of  bb*ck3  of  snow,  in  the  sides  of  which 
they  ins»*rt  sheers  of  ice  to  answer  the  purpose  of  win¬ 
dows  '  Fig.  967  >.  In  the  brief  months  of  what  is  called 
their  summer  they  follow  the  occupation  of  hunters  and 
fishermen,  and  iliiriug  the  ilarkness  of  their  long  winter  1 
spend  the  gre.ater  part  of  their  time  in  their  huts,  mend- ; 
iug  their  fishing-gear  and  repairing  their  clothes,  or  in 
long  stretches  of  repose.  The  origin  of  the  E.  is  much 
contested;  but  the  most  accrwlite*!  opinion  is  that  they' 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  with  which,  acconling  to) 
Laiban.  they  have  the  flat  no«e,  projecting  cheek-bones,  j 
eyes  often  oblique,  and  >kin  more  brown  than  red  or' 
copper-colored,  thus  presenting  a  marked  contrast  toj 
the  North  .American  Indians.  Gallatin.  Diiponceau.  and 
Dr.  Prichani,  however,  give  to  them  the  same  origin  aS' 
that  of  the  hunting  tril>es  of  the  North  .American  Indi-) 
ans;  and  it  seems  generally  admitted  that  their  language 
is  .American  in  respect  to  its  gnimmatical  structure,' 
being  composed  of  long  compound  words,  and  regular,] 
though  remarkable,  inflecthms.  The  habits  of  the  E. 
are  filthy  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  .A  great  part 
of  their  food  is  consumed  without  any  attempt  at  cook¬ 
ing  it;  and  they  drink  the  blood  uf  newly-killed  animals 


as  theereatest  delicacy  th(itcoiiUIbeoffere<l  them.  Their  Essence  <le  Petit  Grain,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Citow. 

^  *1  •  ......  ■' M  A  ant.l  lOil  1 


religion  consists  priucipiilly  in  sujwrstilious observances 
but  they  believe,  we  are  tohl.  in  two  greater  spirits  and 
nianv  lesser  ones.  The  Moravian  mission  in  Greenland, 
commenced  by  U.ms  Bgede  in  1721,  has  succeeded  in 
converting  many  of  them  to  Christianity  ;  and  they  are 
rtpresented  by  the  missionaries  to  be  a  mihl  and  teach¬ 
able  people,  titsily  letl  by  kindnesstodislingnish between 
whiit  is  iiionilly  right  and  wrong.  M  here  the  mission¬ 
aries,  however,  have  not  jvenetrated,  our  arctic  voyagers 
generally  speak  of  them  as  honest  among  themselves, 
but  incorrigibly  dishonest  and  prone  to  lying  and  ex- 
aggeralion  in  their  iiitei'C4»urse  with  strangers.  Their 
commercial  places  are  Kiug-ing,  on  Cape  Princeof  M  ales, 
Sesua-liog,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nu-na-tak,  Nig-a-lek.  at 
that  of  the  River  Cobville,  and  Nu-wu-ak,  at  Pt.  Barter. 

£s  qiiiniaiix.,  an  island  and  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  N.  America,  on  the  Labrador  coast;  Lat.  54® 
35'  N..  I»n.  56®  21'  W. 

Es  quimaux  Do;;;:,  n.  See  Doc. 

Esqui'iia.  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  La  Plata, 
prov.  of  Corrientes,  on  the  Parana  River;  pop-  abl.  800. 

Esqiiipit'las,  a  town  of  Central  .America,  in  the  State 
of  Guatemala,  abt.  18  m.  S.  by  E,  of  Chiquimula;  p^>p. 
abt.  1,800. 

Esquire',  n.  [Fr. ^c«ycr, a  shield-bearer ;  hsiX.tciUifer.'] 
In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  days  of  chivalry  the  E  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  goo<l  family  in  imme^iiate  attend¬ 
ance  upon  a  knight,  who  carrieil  his  shield  and  performed 
many  duties  in  this  capjicity.  which  were  not,  however, 
of  a  menial  nature.  The  E.  first  served  as  a  page  in 
the  knight's  household.  AVhen  he  was  old  enough  and 
possessed  of  sufficient  strength  and  skill  to  bear  arms, 
the  page  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  E.,  and  attended 
the  knight  at  tournaments  and  in  the  battle-field.  He 
eventually  became  a  knight  himself,  after  exhibiting 
such  prowess  in  the  field  or  elsewhere  as  miglit  entitle 
him  to  claim  the  spurs  and  other  in^ignia  of  a  knight 


EHHOiioe  <l*Orieut,  n.  [Fr.]  A  tenii  applied  to  a 
jH-ai  ly-lookiug  master  found  principally  at  the  base  of 
the  scales  of  the  bleak\  a  small  fish  of  the  gen.  Cyprinus  ; 
it  is  used  to  line  the  interior  of  glass  bubbles  or  beads, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 

— v.a.  Tojierfnme:  to  scent;  to  make  aromatic. 

•*  Tbe  busbAod  rails  ai  ttsenced  fops  and  lawdrj  eoartlers.'* 

Addttvn. 

Esseiios.  (fPsemz,)  n.  [Gr,  Essenaion,  from  Ciiald. 
dsayd'  Heb.  asd,  to  heal.j  (Jeurish  Hi$t^  A  sect  whioAi 
exi.sted  among  the  Jews  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ. 
They  are  not  meniione<i  in  ihe  New  Testament,  but  they 
are  described  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  authenticity 
of  the  account  ascrib^  to  the  latter  is,  however,  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  a  work  in  his  name,  De  Vitd  ConUmplaiivd.  is 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  a  Christian  monk.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  the  Jews  were  divideil  into  3  sects, 
—  the  Pharisees,  the  S;iddncee8.  and  the  Essenes.  Th* 
Saddueees  were  essentially  a  p»>litical  party,  and  the  E. 
were  those  who  carrieil  out  the  views  of  the  Pharisees  to 
an  extent  which  made  them  ridicnloiisin  the  eyes  of  the 
party  from  which  they  sprung.  Levitical  purity  hemmed 
them  in  with  so  many  restrictions  that  it  soon  be<  ame 
necessan’  for  them  to  live  in  retired  and  lonely  places. 
The  sect  had  not  a  large  number  of  followers,  but  John 
the  Baptist,  and  even  Christ  himself,  are  considered  to 
have  sprung  from  this  division  of  the  Jewish  population. 
They  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  their  live# 
in  contemplation.  They  adopted  celilmcy,  and  had  no 
individual  property.  In  matters  of  belief  they  held  the 
Scriptures  in  the  highest  reverence,  interpreting  it.  how¬ 
ever.  by  an  allegorical  system  of  their  own:  they  be- 
lieve<i  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Out  of  Es- 
senism  in  the  stage  of  Sabteism,  resulted  Islaniism,  in 
the  full  development  of  whose  tenets  and  practices  sev- 
enil  of  the  principal  rites  of  the  Esseiies  are  preserved. 

EH'«ieiiis»ni,  n.  Doctrine  ol  the  Essenes. 


In  the  present  dav,  in  England,  the  title  of  K.  should  Essoiilial.  (r-f-trn’thi-al,)  a.  [Fr.  essmtiel  from  L.  Lat 


give  the  bearer  precedence  over  gentlemen  properly  so 
called,  who  are  entitled  to  bear  coat-armor,  but  is  of  no 
value,  owing  to  its  universal  assumi>tion  by  those  who  i 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  atbtch  it  to  their  names.  In 
England,  the  word  E.  is  a  title  of  courtesy,  added  to  the’ 
names  of  all  those  who  live  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  | 
— r.  a.  To  attend ;  to  wait  on  ;  as,  to  enquire  a  knight. 
Esquiros.  Henri  .Alphonse.  a  French  au-^ 

Ihor,  B.  in  Paris,  1^14,  and  chiefly  known  as  a  leader  of 
the  French  Republican  party.  In  1841  he  was  sentenced ; 
to  some  months'  imprisonment  for  supporting  the  opin-| 
ions  of  Lauseunair.  In  1850  he  was  elected  as  a  repre-. 


egsmtiahs,  from  esstnUa^  essence.]  Relating  to.  or  con¬ 
taining.  the  essence  necessary  to  the  constitution  or  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  thing;  vital ;  a.s,  essential  to  life. 

— Indispensable;  requisite;  important  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree. 

“  jud^eUt  ’•  more  essential  to  »  general  than  courage."  Denham. 

— Pure;  highly  rectified ;  volatile;  containing  the essenca 
of;  as,  an  essential  oil. 

E.  character.  {Xat.  Hist.)  That  which  distinguishes 
one  genus,  species.  Ac.  from  another. 

E.  disease.  {Med.)  A  disease  not  superinduced  by  an¬ 
other. 


sentiitive  of  the  people  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  i  — That  w  hich  is  essential  or  necessary  :  the  chief  point ; 
was  exiled  after  the  coup  d'etat.  Dec.  2,  1851.  He  has!  the  most  prominent  characteristic;  first  or  constituent 
since  lived  in  England.  His  principal  works  are,  Les'  principle;  nature;  as,  the  of  religion. 

Chants  (Tun  Prisonnier  (poems,  written  in  the  prison  of  £ssentiari  ty,  Esseii'tialness.  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
st,  Pelagie),  L'Histoire  cUs  M  oitagnards^  Les  Martyrs  ing  essential :  first  or  constituent  principles. 
dela  Lihcrl/. and  77ie  English  at  //'*?»< (1862-3) ;  England  Et^seii'tially,  adv.  In  essence;  by  the  constitution  of 
and  English  and  (1868).  In  |  nature;  in  an  important  degree;  as,  these  things  are 

1871  he  entered  the  National  Assembly.  _  _  '  fssentially  tho  sixme. 

Essential  Oil*  fi.  {Chem.)  The  odorons  principle  of  a 
plant.  Essential  oils  are  also  called  volatile  oils,  to  dis- 


Esqni!^54e*  (es-kes'.)  n.  [Fr.]  {Fine  Arts.)  The  first 
outline  of  a  picture,  or  model  of  a  statue. 

Essay',  r.  a.  [Fr.  essoyer ;  Iv  assaggiart,  to  taste,  to 
try.  to  attempt,  from  saggiare.  See  Assay.]  To  try;  to 
endeavor;  toalteiiipt. 

**  Wbat  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing?  Byrom. 

-To  make  experiment  of ;  to  assay,  as  metals. 

Essay,  n.  An  attempt;  a  trial:  an  endeavor;  an  effort 
made,  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  performance 
of  anything;  as.  an  essay  in  the  right  direction. 

— A  trial  or  experiment ;  a  test,  as  of  metals. 

{Lit.)  A  composition  intended  to  prove  or  illustrate 
some  particular  subject:  a  tract;  a  short  treatise  or 
dissertation  ;  Macaulay's  E<says. 

Es  sayer,  Es  sayist,  n.  One  who  writes  an  essay  or 
essivys. 

Es'seok,  or  Eszf.k,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Austrian 
emjure,  in  i?clavonia,  on  the  Drave,  80  m.  from  Bel¬ 
grade  ;  pop.  15,000. 

Es'son,  atown  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  between  the! 


tinguish  them  from  the  fixed  oils.  Chemically  speaking, 
they  are  either  hydrocarbons  or  oxidized  hydrocarbons, 
and  oils  containing  sulphur.  They  are  extracted  from 
different  parts  of  plants,  some  plants  yielding  two  differ¬ 
ent  essential  oils.  Thus  the  orange  yields  two  distinct 
essential  oils,  one  from  the  flower,  the  other  from  the 
peel  of  the  fmit.  They  are  prepared  in  different  ways, 
either  by  enfleurage,  by  pressure,  or  by  being  distilled 
with  water.  The  principal  use  of  essential  oils  is  in  per¬ 
fumery ;  but  certain  of  them  are  used  for  flavoring,  and 
in  medicine.  It  woubi  be  im|iossible  to  give  even  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  almost  infinite  number  of  essential  oils ;  if 
the  reader  is  curious  on  the  subject,  he  may  find  n  great 
deal  of  valuable  inf<»rniatioii  respecting  them  in  Piesse’s 
Art  of  i^rfumery.  3d  edition. 

£s$*eqiii  ho,  or  Esseqcebo,  a  river  of  British  Guiana, 
S.  America,  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acaray  Moun¬ 
tains.  and  flowing  generally  N..  empties  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  bv  an  jesluarv  20  m.  in  width. 


Ruhr  and  the  Enischcr.20ni.  N.E.of  Diisseldorf.  Manuf.  ^  T  b*rr  /»  »* 


Arms,  steel  wares,  woollens,  and  linens.  Pop.  51,256. 

Esjaoiico,  ies'senSy)  n.  [Fr..from  Lat.  esicwh'a,  from  sum. 
esse;  Sansk.  a.t,  to  be.]  Being;  a  being;  the  nature, 
substance,  or  being  of  anything;  formal  existence:  — 
sometimes  termed  nominal  essence. 

— That  which  makes  anything  to  be  what  it  is ;  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  a  thing;  the  very  substance;  existence; 
as,  the  wmee  of  Christianity.  —  The  quality  of  being; 
existent  person. 

“  As  far  as  gods  aad  bearenly  essences  can  perish." — Milton. 
Constituent  substance;  the  predominant  qualities  or 
virtues  of  any  plant  or  drug  separated  from  grosser 
matter;  as,  essence  of  clove.  | 

{Perfumery.)  .A  solution  of  one  or  more  essential  oils 
in  alcohol,  and  may  be  prepared'(7)  by  adding  rectified 
spirit  to  the  odoriferous  parts  of  plants,  or  to  the  essen-^ 
tlal  oils,  and  distilling:  or(2)simply  by  adding  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  to  the  rectifit^  spirit,  and  agitating  till  a  uniform 
mixture  is  obtained.  Thus  the  essence  of  lemons  is 


Esi'sex,  Earls  of.  See  Detfreix. 

Es'sex,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  E.  by  the  German 
Ocean,  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  and  W.  by  the  counties 
of  Hertford  and  Middlesex.  u4rcu,  l.fifu  sq  ni.  On  the 
coast,  the  land  is  broken,  and  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  form  a  series  of  islets  and  peninsulas.  Eirers. 
The  principal  are  the  Colne,  the  Blackwater,  tbeChel- 
mer,  the  Crouch,  the  IngerlK)urn.  the  Rttding,  and  the 
Cam.  Besides  these,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Thames,  the 
Stour,  the  Stort,  and  the  Lea.  Prod.  Almost  every  di¬ 
versity  of  soil  is  to  be  fbund  within  the  limits  of  this 
county :  it  is,  therefore,  generally  well  adapt©#'  for  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  and  its  farming  i.s  placed  among  the 
best  in  England.  Manuf.  Essex  was  formerly  noted  for 
woollen  manufactures  of  various  descriptions ;  hut  these 
have  declined.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  are  employed  in  its  oyster  fisheries,  which  are 
valuable.  }^p.  ^2,0(M). 


merely  a  solution  of  the  volatile  oil  of  lemons  in  rectified  Es'sox,  a  S.M  .  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  forming  a  penin- 
spirit.  siila  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair;  areOy  nbt.  670 

{Phil.'S  A  scholastic  term,  denoting  what  the  Plato-  sq.m.  Rivers.  Detroit  River.  *'^r/'ace,  even  ;  rtn'I,  fvr- 

nists  ciilled  the  idea  of  a  species.  The  school  philoso-  tile.  Cap.  Sandwich,  Pop.  abt.  33,000. 

pliers  give  two  significations  of  the  word  essence:  the  Es'sex,  in  Omn«:ficu/,  a  post-village  and  towmhlp  of 
first  denoting  the  whole  essential  perfection  of  a  being,  Midtilejtex  co.,  on  the  Ctinnecticnt  River,  about  3o  m.  E. 
and  consequently  its  entity,  with  all  its  intrinsic  and  of  New  Haven;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,100. 
necessary  attributes  taken  together :  the  second  denot-  Es'sex,  in  Illinois,  a  tow  nship  of  Kankakee  co.,  abt-  20 
ing  the  principal  or  most  inii>ortant  attributes  of  any  ni.  S.  by  AV.  of  Joliet:  pop.  abt.  7(X). 
thing.  The  essences  of  things  were  held  by  many  to  be  — A  township  of  Stark  co. ;  ;M/p.  abt.  1,600. 
uncreated,  eternal,  and  immutable.  1  Es'sex,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Porter  co.;  pop.  abt.  250 
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Es's<^x,in  Massachusftls^  a  N.E.  county;  area,  abt.  500]  admiral  and  general  of  the  French  armies,  and  took  the 
sq.  Dj.  Jtivers.  Men  iDuic  and  Ipswich  rivers.  Its  E.  and!  island  of  Greiiadji.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  the 


S.E.  borders  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  respectively.  Surface.,  broken  and  rocky ; 
soil,  ill  some  parts  fertile.  Manuf.  Shoes,  leather,  Ac. 
Caps.  Salem,  Ipswich,  Lawrence,  and  Newburyport, 
ibp.  about  195,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co.,abt.  28  m.  N.E. 
of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  township  about  AOOO. 

in  A  township  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  abt. 

l, 500. 

—.4  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  25  ni.  N.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

in  Xeio  Jersey,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  200  s^j.  iii.| 
Rivers.  Piussaic  Uiver  and  Bound  Brook.  Its  borders l 
are  also  wivshedby  Newark  Buy  and  Staten  Island  S«>und. ; 
Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Newark.  Pop.  about 
175,000. 

Es'sex,  in  yew  York,  a  N.E  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,650  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Au  Sable,  Boquet.  and  Scroon  rivers,  as  well  as 
the  head-waters  of  the  Hudson.  Lake  Champlain  is  on 
its  E.  border.  Surface,  varied,  being  level  in  the  E.,  and 
inounhiinous  in  the  W.,  —  where  Mt.  Tahawus  presents 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  Shite.  Soil,  generally  fertile. 
Minerals.  Iron,  limestone,  marble,  and  black  lead.  C'p. 
Elizabethtown.  Pop.  in  1870,  29,076. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co.,  on  Lake  Cham- , 
plain,  abt.  liO  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township 
in  1870, 1,600, 

Es'sex,  in  O/ifo,  a  village  of  Union  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.W 
of  Columbus. 

lNt'«»e.x,  iu  Yermnnt,  a  N.E.  county  ;  area,  abt.  790  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Connecticut,  Passumpsic,  Clyde,  and  Nulhegan 
rivers.  It  coutdiis  numerous  small  lakes.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Guildhall.  P>p. 
about  8,500. 

— A  post-vilhige  and  township  of  Chittenden  co.,  about  35 

m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of  township  about  2,400. 

Es'sex,  in  rir^inia,  an  E.  o^unty;  area.  abt.  300  sq.  m. 

Rivers.  Rappahannock  River.  generally  even ; 

soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tappahaniiock.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Ess'ing'ton.  See  Port  Essington. 

£s^  liiig*,  a  village  of  Ix)wer  .Austria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  6  m.  below  Vienna.  Between  this  village 
and  that  of  Aspern  a  battle  w;is  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  Anstriaus,  in  which  the  former  were  vic-j 
toriou.s.  This  victory  was  dearly  paid  for.  since  it  cost 
the  life  of  Marshal  Linnes.  Marshal  Masseua  received 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Essling. 

Esj^'lin^eii,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  6 
m.  from  Stuttgart.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  lacquered 
wares,  and  musical  Instruments,  ibp.  8,711. 

n.  [O.  Fr.  L.  Lat.  essonia.']  {Ewj. 

Law.)  Allegeraeiit  of  au  excuse  for  one  who  fails  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  court  when  called  upon;  pres- 
enUition  of  such  excuse.  —  The  person  excused  for  non- 
appearance  in  court  at  the  appointed  day. 

Es*ioin-day,  the  day  on  which  the  court  sits  to  receive 
es.soins. 

— V.  a.  (Eng.  Law.)  To  put  in  an  excuse  for  the  non- 
appearance  of  in  court. 

Essoin'er,  n.  [0.  Fr.  essotgner.]  (Eng.  Law.)  An 
attorney  who  presents  the  excuse  of  another  for  non- 
attendance  in  court. 

£s'<»onito.  n.  ( Jf«n.)  Same  as  Cixxamon-stoxe,  q.v. 

ESHOniie.H,  (eslson,)  a  town  of  France,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  abt.  15  m.  from  Paris,  much  known  for  its 
numerous  mills  ;  pop.  5,244. 

E.s'soraiit,  a.  fFr.]  (Her.)  Noting  a  bird  standing  on 
the  ground,  with  the  wings  expanded,  as  if  making  an! 
effort  to  fly. —  Craig.  I 

Establish,  r.  a.  [fv.etablir  ;  0.  Fr.  csfubZiV,  from  Lat. 
staOilio  —  sta,  roi^t  of  sto,  to  stand.]  To  make  stable, 
firm,  or  steadfast ;  to  make  to  stand  firmly ;  to  set  or  fix 
firmly  or  unalterably;  to  settle  permanently;  to  found 
definitively ;  as,  the  eUablished  laws  of  the  kingdom.” 

Hale. 

—To  institute ;  to  constitute;  to  form ;  to  erect  and  fix  or 
settle ;  as,  to  establish  a  colony. 

— To  enact ;  to  decree ;  to  ordain  ;  as,  estabUshe^l  regulations. 

— To  ratify  ;  to  sanction  ;  to  confirm  ;  U»  approve. 

*’  So  were  tbe  churches  establitktd  in  the  fxith.*’—  Act*  zri.  5. 

— To  found  a  business ;  to  take  precaution  against  assault 
or  danger ;  as,  an  established  firm,  our  troops  established 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country. 

Estab'listier,  n.  One  who  establishes,  settles,  con¬ 
firms,  or  ordains. 

Establii^hnieiit,  n,  {Tr.tlablissement.']  Act  of  estab¬ 
lishing  or  settling  firmly;  settlement;  fixed  state; 
confirmation;  ratification.  —  State  of  being  established, 
settled,  founded,  or  confirmed.  —  That  which  is  fixed  or 
established;  sanction;  fundamental  principle ;  settled! 
law;  foundation;  ba.sis ;  gyound;  form;  ordinance  ;| 
system  of  laws;  constitution  of  government;  stated 
allowance;  means  of  subsistence;,  income;  a-ilary; 
wages ;  a  place  of  residence,  or  of  transacting  business ; 
that  form  of  religions  worship  which  is  established  and 
supported  by  the  state  ;  settlement  or  final  rest.  i 

Ks'tdbrook,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Anderson  co., ' 
abt.  160  m.  E.  of  Nashville.  I 

Estaoade'.  n.  [Fr. ;  Span,  estaca/la.']  (Mil.)  A  dike] 
constructed  with  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  morass,  to 
hinder  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. —  Crabb. 

E.stafef',  Estafette,  n.  [Fr.  estafette;  Sp.  estafela.]. 
A  courier ;  one  of  a  body  of  couriers  in  relay.  ! 

Es'ta^el,  a  town  of  Fnince,  dep.  Pyrenees  Orientales, 
abt.  10  m.  from  Perpignan.  It  is  famous  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Arago,  the  astronomer.  Pop.  abt.  2.500. 

Estaliig’.  /'«-ton^,)CHABLES  Hector,  Couxt  d’,  a  French 
naval  officer,  served  under  Count  Lally  in  India, 
where  he  wjis  made  prisoner  by  the  English.  In  the 
American  war  of  independence  he  was  employed  as  vice- 


Assembly  ot  Notables,  and  coQimaudant  of  the  national' 
guards  at  Versailles  at  the  commeucenient  of  the  Kevo-j 
lution.  B.  in  Auvergne,  1729.  Guillotined  at  Paris,  1794. ' 

Estainpo«».  (es-tamp',)  Anne  d’Heillt  de  Pisselm. 
Dochesse  d’,  w  as  a  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  She 
carried  on  a  correspondence  w  ith  CharlesV.  of  Spain.and 
iurormed  him  of  the  state  of  the  armies  and  the  country. 
By  her  means  Charles  was  enabled  to  gain  considerable 
advantages,  and  to  humiliate  France.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  she  retired  to  her  country  seat,  and  n.  1670. 

E.staii'cia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Sergipe, 
on  tlie  Pianhi  River;  pq/>. abt. 4,000. 

Estate',  n.  [Fr.  Rat;  0.  Fr.  estat,  from  Lat.  status — slo, 
to  stand  ]  A  standing;  position;  state;  condition  ;  fixed¬ 
ness;  C'Stablished  condition ;  condition  or  circumstances 
of  any  per&on  or  thing;  rank;  quality;  as,  **  fallen  from 
hisciihifc.”  (Dryd^.)  —  Landed  or  other  property;  pos¬ 
sessions;  domain:  fortune;  title  or  intere-^t  which  a 
person  has  in  lands,  tenements,  stock,  Ac. ;  as,  a  fine 
estate,  a  bankrupt  s  estate,  Ac. 

— An  order  or  class  of  men  in  the  body  politic,  as  nobles 
and  commoners,  patricians  and  plebeians. 

“  Lords,  high  capiaics,  and  chief  estate*  of  Galilee.”— Jfnri  vi.  21. 

— Possessions  of  a  prince  or  monarch ;  as,  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  j 

(Law.)  The  word  has  several  meanings.  1.  In 
its  most  extensive  sense,  it  is  applied  to  signify  everv- 
thing  of  which  riches  or  fortune  may  consist,  and  in-’ 
eludes  p>ersonal  and  real  property;  hence  we  say, per¬ 
sonal  estate,  real  estate.  2.  In  its  more  limited  sense, 
it  is  applied  to  lands.  It  i.s  so  applied  in  two  senses. 
The  first  describes  or  points  out  the  land  itself,  without 
ascertaining  the  extent  or  value  of  the  interest  therein ; 
as,  my  estate,  at  A.”  The  second,  which  is  the  proper 
uuti  technical  meaning  of  estate,  is  the  degree,  quantity,  \ 
nature,  and  extent  of  interest  which  one  has  in  real  | 
property;  as,  an  estate  in  fee,  whether  the  s;tme  be 
a  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  or  an  estate  for  life  or  for 
years. 

Este,  (€Sf,)  a  river  of  Hanover,  enters  the  Elbe  abt.  6  m. 
from  Altoua. 

E.ste,  (eslie,)  a  town  of  Lombardy,  abt.  15  m.  from  Padua. ; 
Manuf.  linen,  silk,  earthenware,  Ac.  Pap.  abt.  8,000. 

Este,  an  illustrious  house  of  Italy,  which  owes  its  origin  , 
to  the  Carlovingian  sera,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century.  The  most  celebrated  names  are:  —  .Albert 
Azzo  D’Este,  the  first  who  possessed  the  city  of  that 
name,  1020-1117.  —  Obizzo,  first  marquis  of  Este,  lord  of 
Padua  iu  11S2,  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Milan  and 
Genoa,  —  His  son,  Azzo  V.,  who  by  his  marriage  ac¬ 
quired  the  sovereignty  of  Ferrara,  and  became  chief  of  I 
the  Guelfs  of  Venice,  died  1192.  —  Azzo  VI.,  son  of  the’ 
preceding,  lord  of  Ferrara  and  Verona,  died  1264.  —  ‘ 
IIercules  I.,  lord  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  wh(»se  court 
was  graced  by  Ariosto,  Boiardo.  the  Struzzi,  Ac.,  1471-i 
1505.  —  His  son  Alphonso,  married  to  Lucretia  Borgia! 
1502,  a  party  to  the  league  of  Cambrai,  reigned  1505-1 
1534.  —  UiPPOLTrus,  brother  of  Alphonso,  and  cardinal 
of  Este,  a  patron  of  letters,  partisan  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
historian  of  the  war  of  the  French  against  the  Venetians, 
1479-15'20.  —  Alphonso  II.,  grandson  of  the  first  of  that 
name,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  distinguished  as  a  > 
patron  of  arts  and  letters,  1533-1597.  —  C£S\ti,  an  illegit-l 
ioiate  descendant  of  Alphonso  I.,  reigned  at  M'^dena 
1597-1628.  —  REX.irD.  a  partisan  of  Austria  in  the  war 
of  succession,  and  duke  of  Modeua,  1655-1737.  —  Hercu¬ 
les  III.,  grandson  of  Renaud,  and,  like  him,  duke  of 
Miaiena,  was  the  last  of  this  house  in  Italy,  and  his 
estates  passed  to  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  1727-1797. 

Esteem',  r.  a.  [Ft.  esiimer ;  hut.  astirno  —  copper, 
brass,  money,  and  an  old  verb  tumo,  probably  from  Gr. 
timad,  to  value,  to  prize.]  To  determine  the  money 
value,  as  of  anything  ;  to  set  a  value  on.  whether  high  i 
or  low ;  to  estimate ;  to  value ;  to  appreciate ;  to  compare 
in  value;  to  estimate  by  proportion. 

“  I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  throoes.  and  esteemed  riche* 
uotbiDg  in  comp&risoa  of  her.”  —  triad,  vii.  8. 

— To  set  a  high  val  ue  on ;  to  regard  with  reverence,  respect. ' 
or  friendship  ;  to  prize ;  to  revere,  to  resf>ect ;  to  hold  iu  i 
good  opinion  ;  to  repute.  I 

“  To  know,  to  esteem,  to  lore,  —  and  then  to  part,  ' 

Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart.**  —  Coleridge.  I 

— r.  n.  To  form  an  estimate  in  regard  to  the  value  of;  to 
consider  with  respect  to  value  or  worth.  i 

“  Many  voold  esteem  little  of  their  own  lives.**  —  Hooker. 

— n.  [Fr.  estirne.]  Estimation ;  opinion  or  judgment  of 
merit  or  demerit;  high  value  or  estimation :  great  re¬ 
gard;  favorable  opinion;  as,  “esfeem  for  virtuou-s  pov¬ 
erty.”  —  Dryden. 

Esleeni'able,  a.  Worthy  of  esteem  ;  estimable. 

Esteem  er,  n.  One  who  highly  values;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  upon  anything. 

**  Tbe  proudest  esteejner  of  his  own  parts."  —  Loeke. 

Efttella,  (axs-tel'la^  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  alK)nt 
26  m.  from  Pampeinna,  Manf.  Principally  woollens, 
Ac.  P>p.  about  6,000. 

Estella,  in  loica,  a  post-office  of  Ringgold  co. 

Es'felviSle,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Atlantic  co. 

Estepona,  (ais-tai-p&na,)  a  maritime  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  25  m.  from  Gibraltar; 
pop.  about  9,000. 

Es'ther.  a  Persian  name  given  to  Hadassah.  a  Jewess 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  danghter  of  Abiliail,  and 
cousin  to  Mordecai.  Abasuems.  king  of  Persia,  married 
her  after  divorcing  his  queen  Vashti.  His  favorite  min¬ 
ister.  Haman,  out  of  resentment  to  Mordecai,  having 
plotted  tbe  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire, 
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she  in  their  behalf  supplicated  the  king,  who  revoked 
the  decree,  and  orderwl  Haman  to  be  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  In 
j  memory  of  this  deliverance,  the  Jews  celebrate  the 
I  yearly  feast  of  Purim. 

Esither,  (Book  of.)  (SfnpL)  One  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  that  of  Nehe- 
Diiah,  and  containing  the  liistory  of  tbe  above  Jewess. 
According  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  critics,  the  date  of  its  com|>osi(ioQ  must  l>e 
placed  after  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The 
language  is  much  later  than  that  of  Ezra,  to  which  It 
hjis  been  attril»utcd,  and  the  fact  of  occa.sioiial  explana¬ 
tions  of  Persian  customs  fits  the  period  of  the  Seleucidie 
better  than  an  earlier  one.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that 
which  luus  been  follow«*d  in  the  English  vershm  :  but  the 
Septuagint  i.s  full  of  late  interpolations  and  additions 
by  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  book  is  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  by  the  Jews;  so  much  so.  that  Maimonides 
declared  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  every  Jewish 
scripture  would  be  forgotten  except  the  Xtook  of  Esther 
and  the  Pentateuch.  The  b<^>ok  is  not  written  in  a  theo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  Jewish  literature.  Nothing 
is  directly  attributed  to  God;  in  fact,  his  name  is  not 
once  mentioned.  Neither  is  there  the  remotest  trace  of 
religious  feeling  of  any  kind. 

Es'thervillo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Emmett 
I  co.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Algona. 

Esthet  ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  science  which  treats  of 
ta.'ite  and  bvauty. 

Esthet  ICS,  n.sxng.  See  J^thetics. 

Esthonia,  (es-tho'ne-a,)  or  Revel,  agovemment  of  the 
Russian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic,  N.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  E.  by  Ingria,  and  S.  by  Livonia; 
Lat.  58°  15'-39®  40'  N..  Lon.  22°  10'-28O  5'  E.  Area, 
about  7,800  sq.  m.  tSurface,  generally  level ;  soil,  sandy 
and  not  fertile.  Rivers.  Narva,  Keyl,  and  Loksa 
rivers.  Produce.  Hemp,  flax,  bops,  and  tobacco.  E. 
was  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  contention  between 
the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  and  was  finally  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  1660;  Peter 
the  Great  subdued  it  in  1710.  and  it  was  ceded  to  tbe 
Rus-sian  empire  in  17*21.  Pip.  327,816. 

Estiferoux,  a.  [From  LaI.  eestus,  fire,  and  ferre,to 
bear.]  Producing  caloric. 

in  Kentucky,  an  E  central  co. ;  area,  about 
300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  and  Red  rivers.  Surface, 
hilly ;  sml,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal.  Qip.  Irvine, 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Eis  tillville.  in  TlV^’nta.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott 
co ,  about  357  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Es'tiniHble,  a.  [Fr.J  That  is  cjipable  of  being  estimated 
or  valued;  as,  estimable  loss.  —  Valuable;  worth  a  high 
price. 

"  Mao's  flesh  ...is  not  so  estimable...**  flesh  of  mottoDs.*' — Shake. 
— W orthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  of  good  opinion, 
consideration,  or  regard ;  as,  an  estimable  woman, 

— n.  Anything  deserving  good  opinion  or  regard,  (e.) 

One  of  the  pecaliar  esUmable*  of  her  country." —  Brotcru. 
£s'tiinablene$»s,  n.  The  quality  of  meriting  respect 
or  regard. 

Es'tiniably,  adr.  In  an  estimable  manner. 

Es  timate*  r.a.  [Lat.  sstimo,  testimatus.  See  Esteem.] 
To  fix  or  set  a  price  or  money  value  upon  ;  to  judge  and 
form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of:  to  rate  by  judgment; 
tocalcnlate;  to  reckon;  to  compute;  to  rate;  to  ap¬ 
praise  ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  value;  to  prize;  to  esteem  ;  as, 
to  estimate  a  man’s  abilities,  to  estimate  the  valne  of  a 
commodity,  to  estimate  the  profits  of  a  commercial 
venture,  Ac. 

— n.  A  valuing  or  rating  in  the  mind ;  a  judgment  or 
opinion  of  tbe  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quantity  of  any¬ 
thing;  valuation:  estimation :  approximate  cafculation 
of  the  probable  cost  of  any  undertaking. 

Estinia  tiou.  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  aestimatio.']  Act  of  esti¬ 
mating  or  valuing.  —  Estimate;  valuation;  apprecia¬ 
tion :  appraisement ;  calculation  ;  computation  ;  a  reck¬ 
oning;  as.  an  of  distance.  —  Opinion  ;  judg¬ 

ment  ;  notion ;  esteem :  regard ;  respect;  honor. 

"  I  know  tbe  geotlemao  ...  to  be  of  worthy  estimation.”  —  Shake. 
Es'timative,  a.  [Fr.  estimatif)  Serving  or  tending  to 
estimate. 

"  We  find  !□  aoimals  an  estimative  or  Judicial  faculty.**  —  Hale. 
Es'tiniator,  n.  [Lat.  ststimator.)  One  who  estimates, 
computes,  or  values. 

E.s'tival*  a.  [Lat.  from  spsfus,  summer;  allied 

to  Gr.  aithb.  to  burn.]  Pertitining  to  summer;  sestival; 
continuing  through  the  summer. 

Estiva  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  afsh'ratio.]  Act  of  passing 
the  summer. 

**  A  grotto  is  a  place  of  shade  or  estivation.''  —  Bacon. 

(Bot')  See  -Estivatiox. 

£.Htoil4e.  (es-iwo-la*,)  a.  [0.  Fr.]  (Her.)  Applied  to 
a  star  with  only  four  long  rays  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
broad  in  tbe  centre,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and 
called  Cross  esloiUe. 

£«itoi>',  V.  a.  [L.  Lat.  stopare.)  (Law.)  To  bar;  to 
8tr*p ;  to  preclude. 

E«»topiria,  n.  fSp.]  A  kind  of  mixed  linen  fabric. 
E«»top  pel,  n.  [See  Estop,]  (Law.)  An  impediment 
or  bar  to  a  right  of  action,  arising  from  a  man’s  own 
act,  or  that  of  one  to  whom  the  parly  estopped  is  privy'. 
As,  if  a  party  is  bound  by  a  particular  name  in  an  obli¬ 
gation,  and  afterwards  sued  by  that  name  on  the  same 
obligation,  he  is  estopped,  i.  e.  forbidden  in  law  to  say 
in  abatement  that  he  is  misnamed :  as  he  cannot  say 
contrary  to  that  which  he  has  admitted  by  his  own 
deed.  All  parties  to  a  deed  are  estopped  to  say  any¬ 
thing  against  what  is  comtained  in  it ;  and  privies 
also  bound. 
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Il'^to'vers,  n.  ;>/.  [0.  Fr.]  {Law.')  Necesaries  allowed 
l»y  law.  sustenance,  alimony.  Ac.  —  Also  the  rijjbt 
wliicii  a  tenant  has  to  t'ut  nish  himself  with  so  much 
wo'.il  from  the  <leini'>t‘ii  premises  as  may  he  sutlicienl  or 
netes>i»iy  f>r  his  luel,  leuces,  and  other  agricultural 
oi>er;ilio:is. 

EsImtSe'.  «.  [Fr.]  The  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room 
raiseil  two  or  three  steps  above  the  general  level,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  bed  or  throne;  it  is  used  now 
for  any  portion  of  a  raised  fl«x)r. 

Est ra in acon«  (/<-^r(Im'a-«on,)  n.  [Fr.;  It.  *f ram oz- 
z>fne  I  A  kind  of  two-edged  sword  ustAlin  former  times. 
— Also,  a  blow  from  such  a  sword. 

Estrange,  {f^-trin/^)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ttranger ;  0.  Fr.  «- 
trangf^r.  from  L.  llit.  cjrtran»rt«.  alien,  foreign,  from 
L;»t.  <jr/ra,  outward.]  To  alienate;  to  keep  away,  aloof, 
or  at  a  distinoe  ;  to  withdraw;  to  cease  to  frequent  and 
be  f.imiliar  with.  ' 

**  lo&dels  e*tranged  from  the  house  of  God.**  —  Hooker. 

— To  divert  from  its  original  use  or  possessor. 

— To  alienate,  as  the  affections;  to  liirii  Irom  love  and 
kindness  to  indilTerence  or  malevolence;  as,  a  wife  es* 
tranged  from  her  husband. 

Estran  n.  State  of  being  estranged;  es¬ 

trangement. 

Es^truiigre'nient.  n.  Alienation;  a  keeping  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  removal;  voluntary  abstraction. 

£i»traii'g:er, /».  One  who  brings  Hl>out  an  estrange¬ 
ment. 

£Htra|>H<le\  n.  [Fr. :  Sp.  Mfra/wi/a.]  (.Van)  The 
ac  tion  t)f  a  Imrse  that  will  not  obey,  and,  seeking  to  get 
rid  of  its  rider,  rises  tip  l>efore,  and,  wliile  his  forehand  is 
yet  in  the  air,  jerks  bis  hind  legs  furiously  out. 

E»trrty%  «.  [0.  Fr.  es/rayer.  See  Stray.]  (Law.)  A 
tame  neH>t.  as  a  horse,  ox,  ass,  or  .sheep,  which  i.s  found 
straying  or  wandering,  or  without  an  owner.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

£.*>»tretit,  n.  [0.  Fr.  «<rai7,  from  Lat.  zz/racfia.]  (£ng. 
Law.)  The  extract  copy,  or  note  of  some  orig:inal  writ¬ 
ing  or  record,  ami  especially  of  fines  and  amercement.s, 
entered  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  court,  to  be  levied  by  its 
bailiff  or  other  officer. 

— r.  a.  {Law.)  To  lake  from,  by  way  of  fine. 

E*!itr^es,  Gabruxle  d'.  See  Gaurielle  Ii'Fstrees. 

£»trol  la,  a  river  of  S.  .\merica,  empties  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  from  Costa  Rica,  near  Qiiaypo. 

Estrel  la*  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
prov.  of  .\iitii>qui:i,  abt.  5  m.  S.W.  of  Medellin. 

Estrel  la,  in  CiUfomia.f^  village  of  Sau  Luis  Obispo 
co.,  abt.  4U  ni.  X.N.E.  of  San  Lui-s  Obispo. 

Estrel  la,  Porta  da,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Bay  of  Hio  de  Janeiro,  abt.  IG  in.  X.  of  Rio. 

E»lreria,Serra  da,  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  prov. 
ot  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lnngth  from  E.  to  W.  abt.  18  m. 

EMtrel'la.  Serra  <le,  a  mountain  range  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira.  Length  abt.  76  lu.  Highest 
peak  7,6*JU  ft. 

Estreiiiadiira.  {aU-irdi-ma-door^ay)  an  extensive 
prov,  of  Spain,  lying  between  64'  and  40®  3S'  N .  Lit., 
and  4®  5l/ and  7®24'W.  L>n.  It  has  Salamanca,  and 
parts  of  .ivila,  on  the  N. ;  Toledo,  La  .Mancha,  and  part 
of  Cordova,  on  the  E. ;  Seville  on  the  S. ;  and  .\leniejo 
and  Beini,  in  Portugal,  on  the  M’. ;  area,  14.3*29  sq.  ni. 
Estremadura  is  now  divided  into  the  two  provs.  of  iLada- 
joz  and  Caceres.  .A.lthough  a  continuation  of  the  high 
table-land  of  New  Castile.  £.  is,  like  it.  a  uniform  plain, 
but  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  is  well  watered, 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  valleys  with  rich  grass.  Notwithstanding  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  the  land  has  lain  desolate  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
13th  century.  The  breeding  of  goats,  swine,  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  is  much  attended  to.  The  mines, 
whicii  were  formerly  very  proiluctive,  are  no  longer 
worked.  Commerce  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  a 
contraband  trade  with  Portugal.  The  inhabitants  are 
poor,  and,  from  the  want  of  roads,  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  Spain,  and  consequently  in  a  low  state  of  civili¬ 
zation.  l*ip.  743,800. 

EMtromadiira.  a  large  prov.  of  Portugal,  including 
Lisbon,  the  capitil.  It  extends  along  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  Lisbon;  being  bounded  N.  by  Beira, 
and  E.  by  Alentejo;  arta  8,180  sq.  m.  The  country  is 
generally  liilly.  To  the  U*.  of  the  eestuary  of  the  Tagus 
are  the  gi‘anite  mountains  of  the  Sierra  da  Ciiitra,  vary¬ 
ing  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  in  height,  and  terminating 
ill  the  Cabo  de  Roca.  'J’o  the  S.  of  the  Tagus  are  barren 
moors,  partly  broken  by  morasses,  and  the  limestone 
chain  of  Arrabida.  rising  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  and 
terminating  in  tlie  Cal^  de  Espichel.  Many  districts 
are  extremely  fertile,  others  are  barren  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  Prod.  IVine,  oil,  fruits,  corn,  and  cork  ;  but  even 
the  sandy  plains  are  covert^  with  cistus.  rosemary, 
myrtles,  and  other  flowering  and  Iragnmt  plants.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  not  much  attended  to.  Minerals. 
Marble,  coal,  and  sea-salt.  This  province  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  earthquakes.  Pop.  815.000. 

£$itroiiie'niaii,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  province  of  Estremadura,  Spain. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Estremadura. 

£str<^inez.  Estrenioz,  EstreinoH,  (aiVfrat-moz,) 
a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  on  the 
Tarra,  2*2  m.  from  Evora;  pop.  7,S86. 

E<4tr^iiiOZ',  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  on  Lake  Guajiru,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Natal ;  pop. 
2,000. 

Estrepe',  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  estrrpery  from  Lat  extirparr,  to 
root  up.l  {Law.)  To  commit  waste  or  spoil  in  lands, 
bouses,  ic.,  to  another's  damage,  as  by  cutting  down 
trees.  Ac.  —  Burrill. 

Estrepe’meut,  n.  [0.  Fr.]  {Law.)  Any  spoil  or 
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waste  made  by  the  tenant  for  life  upon  any  lands  or 
woods,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  reversion;  also  mak¬ 
ing  land  barren  by  continual  ploughing. 

Estrieh,  Estrid;;;^,  {tst'rtjy)  n.  {Com.)  The  fine 
down  taken  fiom  beneath  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 

E««t  uary,  n.  See  .Estuary. 

Est Hate,  v.  n.  [Lit.  sesiuare.]  To  boil;  to  swell, 
seethe,  and  rage;  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  cominotiun. 

E5^tlia'tioii,  n.  [Lit.  ifsfuutio.]  Act  of  estuating; 
violent  commotion,  perturbation,  or  excitement ;  as, 
estuadon  of  the  bloi^. 

EMzek,  E>iseck,  E>»i»eg;',  a  town  and  fortress  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  cap.  of  Slavonia,  on  tiie  Drave,  13  m.  from  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Haiiube;  pop.  14.(^. 

Etierio.  {c-G’re-Oj)  n.  [Gr.  etaireia,  society.]  {Bot.) 
A  kind  of  truit.  examples  of  which  are  afforded  by  the 
Strawberry,  Kaiiuiicules.  and  Adonis.  When  theachsenia 
(see  Achxxium)  borne  by  a  single  flower  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  tliat  they  form  more  than  a  single  whorl  or  series, 
they  constitute  collectively  an  E.  In  the  mnuncules  aud 
adonis,  the  acha^nia  are  placed  on  a  convex  thalamus 
of  a  dry  nature  ;  in  the  strawberry  they  are  placed  npion 
a  fleshy  thalamus.  The  so-calliHi  seeds  of  the  strawberry 
are  in  reality  so  many  sepamte  achsenia;  while  the  part 
to  which  the  strawberry  owes  its  value  as  a  fruit  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  succulent  thalamus.  In  the  fruit  of  the  rose,  the 
achienia,  instead  of  being  placed  on  an  elevated  thala¬ 
mus,  are  situated  upon  a  concave  one,  to  which  the  calyx 
is  attached.  This  modification  of  the  ordinary  E.  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  di.'tiiict  fruit  by  some  botanists,  who  have 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  Cynnorhoflum.  In  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry,  a  kind  of  E.  is  formed  of 
little  drupes  or  drupels,  crowded  together  upon  a  dry 
thalamus. 

Etagere,  («7-a-zftar'.)  n.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  household 
furniture  with  a  set  of  shelves,  as  a  side-board,  a  what¬ 
not,  or  the  English  (bivenporl. 

Etainpes^,  {rt*amp.)  a  town  of  Fnince,  dep.  Seine  et 
Oise,  abt.  20  m.  fnim  Versailles.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  flour  and  wool,  and  more  than  GO  mills.  Pop. 
10.842. 

Etaples,  (ai-/ap?,)  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  abt.  11  ni.  from  Boulogne.  E.  is  memorable  as 
the  place  where  the  treaty  of  peace  wa.s  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Henry  VII,  of  England  and  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
on  his  Italian  expeilition. 

Etat  Major,  (a-W'/na-z/ior.)  «.  [Fr.,  from  etat,  state; 
Lat.  stcUus,  and  major ^  greater.]  {Mil.)  The  staff-officers ; 
stuff. 

Etats-Enis«  [Fr  ]  See  United  States. 

Etawah.  (ft-a-waw,)  a  fortress  and  cap.  of  a  dist.  of 
British  India,  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
abt.  6<1  m.  from  Agra;  area  of  dist.  abt.  1.676 sq.  m.  I’ftp. 
abt.  500,000.  Tbuggism  formerly  prevailed  in  this  dist. 

Etesetera,  (</-5c/'r-ra.)  [Lat.]  (Contracted  into  or 
dc.)  And  the  rest,  or  others  of  the  kind;  and  so  on; 
and  so  forth. 

Etch,  (rc//.)  r.  a.  [D.  ftsrn;  Ger.  eifzcn,  to  corrode  by 
acid;  root,  Sansk.  ad.  to  eat.]  To  produce  figures  or  de¬ 
signs  oil  copper  or  other  metallic  plates  by  means  of 
lines  or  sketches  first  drawn.  —  To  sketch;  to  delineate; 
to  illustrate. 

— r.  Ti.  To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 

Et'cheiniii,  or  Echemiii,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada, 
rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Lat.  4C®  21'  N.,  Lon. 
70®  37'  W..  and  enters  the  ift.  Lvw  rvnce  abt.  4  m.  above 
Quebec.  Length,  abt.  60  m. 

Etch'or,  «.  One  who  practises  etching. 

Etch  ing:,  n.  Act  or  art  of  etching;  a  mode  of  engrav¬ 
ing. —  Impressions  taken  from  an  etched  plate.  —  See 
Engraving,  and  I  lectro-etchino. 

Etch'iiiif-iiocclle,  n.  A  finely-i>ointed  steel  instrn- 
nient,  used  by  etchers  for  tracing  out  lines,  Ac.,  on  a  me¬ 
tallic  plate. 

Eteocles,  {e-tdodcUn.)  a  son  of  (Eilipus  and  Jocasta. 
Alter  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
bis  brother  Polynices.  that  they  should  both  share  the 
royalty,  and  each  reign  alternately  a  year.  E..  by  right 
of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne;  but  after  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  refused  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
brother.  Polynices  resolved  to  punish  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  sought  the  assistance  of  bis  father-in-law, 
.Vdnistus,  king  of  Argos,  who  assisted  him  with  a  large 
army.  War  commencing,  and  having  been  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  some  time,  it  was  at  last  decided 
by  the  two  brothers,  that  they  should  end  their  dispute 
by  engaging  in  single  combat.  Thej'lioth  fell,  and  it  is 
said  that  their  ashes  separated  themselves  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  pile,  as  if  sensible  of  resoutmeut,  and  hostile  to  re¬ 
conciliation. 

Etcos'tic,  n.  [Gr.  IteoSy  year,  and  stichos,  verse.]  A 
chroni»grram. 

Eter  nal,  a.  [Fr.  eternal;  Lat.  teUrmiSy  ttvitumuSy 
svum  ;  Gr.  aion,  a  lifetime,  and  temos.  denoting  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  Gr.  ainn  is  akin  to  ari,  alwuys,  forever.] 
'Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence;  that  has  always 
been  aud  always  shall  be. 

•*  Tbe  etem4il  God  Is  thy  refoge."  —  J>evt.  xxxiii.  27. 

— Without  end  of  existence,  or  duration;  endless;  im¬ 
mortal. 

But  in  them  nsture's  copy  not  etemol."  —  Shake. 

— Ceaseless;  perpetual;  interminable;  without  intermis¬ 
sion. 

"  A  od  fires  eremoZ  in  thy  temple  thine.*'  —  Dryden. 

— Unchangeable ;  immutable ;  as,  “  eternal  truth.”  Drydeyx. 

— n.  An  appellation  of  God. 

Eter'nalist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  matter  being  dependent  upon  eternity. 
Eter'nally,  adv.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  dura- 
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fion,  or  vritliont  end  only ;  forever;  tinchatigeablr :  frv 
variably;  at  all  times:  perpetually  ;  without  iutemiission. 

Eter'iiity*,  n.  (Kr.  itermU;  Lat.  ^ternitas.)  Duration  or 
continuance  without  beginning  or  end ;  duration  with¬ 
out  end  ;  the  state  of  time  after  death. 

{Phil.)  An  attribute  of  the  Deity,  the  existence  of 
whom,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  religion,  is 
without  beginning  or  end.  It  is  a  negative  idea  clothed 
with  a  positive  name.  To  whatever  it  is  applied,  it  siip- 
pueesa  present  existence,  and  it  is  the  negation  or  denial 
of  any  beginning  or  end  to  that  self-same  state  of  exist¬ 
ence.  As  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  has  not  been  controverted 
by  those  who  acknowledge  a  deity  at  all.  ilii  thecommon 
basis  of  argumentative  philosophy,  there  never  could 
have  been  a  time  when  nothing  ever  existed,  as  assur¬ 
edly  that  state  of  nothing  impalpable  must  have  neces¬ 
sarily  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In  strict¬ 
ness.  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  diimtiuD 
prior  to  tLit  of  the  visible  world:  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  contriver  existed  )>eforehis  handiwork. 
Eternity  being  infinite,  is  inconceivable  by  our  finite  un¬ 
derstandings ;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  imagine  an 
infinite  being  to  exist  withont  it.  There  is  a  distinction 
made  between  an  anterior  and  a  petsterior  eternity :  the 
latter  Indongs  to  beings  whom  God  proposes  to  preserve 
forever,  the  loriner  to  himself  alone. 

Eter'nizo,  f.  a.  [Vr.  ttemiser.']  To  make  eternal  or 
endless;  to  perpetuate;  to  make  forever  famous ;  to  im¬ 
mortalize. 

EtOfsiaii,  (e-tc'zi'-an.'i  a.  [Gr.  etesiai{anemoiy  winds,  being 
understood),  perioilical  winds,  monsoons;  fUtias.  for  a 
year,  every  >ear.  from  etos.a  year.]  Annual;  yearly; 
pi-riodical;  blowiug  at  stateil  limes  of  the  year,  as  the 
moiiBooiJs  and  trade-winds.  —  See  Wind. 

E'ttial,  n.  [From  the  first  syllables  of  and  alco^ 
hoi.)  {Otem.)  When  spermaceti  is  saponified,  it  yields 
ethal  inbtead  of  glycerine,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fats.  It  is  a  wliite  solid,  fusible  at  118®  Fahr.,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallizing  in  plates  as  it  cools.  It 
possesses  tlie  constitution  and  properties  of  a  true  alco¬ 
hol,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  palmitic  acid  that 
ordinary  vinous  alcohol  does  to  acetic  acid.  Porm.  Ca 

E'ttiaiii,  [Heb.,  their  strength.]  A  station  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  boon  after)eaviiigEg>pt,(^. xiii.20:  Aum.  xxxiii. 
6.)  It  lay  near  the  head  of  the  west  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  wilderness  east  of  it  was  often  called  by  the 
same  name. 

E  than.  {Script.)  I.  One  of  four  men  renowned  for 
wisdom,  though  excelled  by  Solomon,  (1  A'in.  iv.  31;  1 
Oir.  ii.  6.)  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Zerah  or 
Ezra,  and  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Judah.  —  II.  A  Le> 
vite,  son  of  Kishi,  and  one  of  the  three  masters  of  the 
temple-music,  (1  CAr.  Ti.44;  iv.  17-19.) — III.  A  person 
to  whom  Psalm  $9  is  inscribed. 

Ethan'im,  [Heb.,  constantly  flowing  ]  (&np<.)  A 
month  so  named  Wfore  the  captivity,  because  the  au¬ 
tumnal  rains  then  began  to  fill  the  dry  river-c'Linnets. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Tisbri,  and  answers  nearly  to 
our  October.  On  this  month  Solomon's  temple  was  dedi¬ 
cated.  (1  A'm.  viii.  2.) 

Eth’elbahl,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Kthelwolf.  lie  married  his  stepmother.  Judith 
of  France,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  that  connection, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  and,  through  her,  of  the  kings  of  England.  Eth- 
elbald  was  engaged  in  military  conflicts  w  ith  the  Danes, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  common  quality  of 
bravery,  but  otherwise  holds  no  remarkable  place  in  bis¬ 
tory.  1>.  860. 

Etli'elbert,  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  a  n. 
660.  .4bout  five  years  later  he  marrieil  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris,  a  Christian  princess,  who 
came  to  Britain  accompanied  by  a  Gallic  bishop.  Etbel- 
bert  wail  acknowledged  Breiwaldaon  the  fall  of  Ceaulin, 
king  of  Wessex,  alKtnt  590.  The  mission  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  took  place  in  597,  Ktbelhert  was  baptized,  and  Au¬ 
gustine  WiiS  made  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Christi¬ 
anity  was  soon  after  established  among  the  F^st  &ixon3 
and  in  Northumbria.  The  code  of  laws  which  Ethelbert 
published  in  English,  about  600,  is  the  first  of  our  writ¬ 
ten  laws,  and  the  earliest  in  any  modern  language.  Ktb- 
elbert  died  in  616,  and  was  afterwards  canonized. 

Eth'elbort,  king  of  England,  the  second  si>n  of  Ethel- 
wolf,  whose  kingdom  he  shared  with  his  brother  Etliel- 
bald  in  85S,  and  succeeded  to  the  whole  on  EthelbalcTs 
death  in  8^.  He  wiis  a  virtuous  prince,  and  beloved  by 
bis  subjects.  D.  866. 

Eth'elred  I,,  king  of  England,  the  third  son  of  Etb- 
elwolf,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert  in  866.  He  was 
a  virtuous  prince,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  mostly 
engaged  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  D.  871. 

Ethclred  II.,  king  of  England,  the  son  of  Edgar,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brt»ther.  Edwanl  the  Martyr,  in  979.  His  un¬ 
manly  spirit  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute  to  tbe  Danes,  by 
a  tux  levied  on  his  subjects,  called  Danegelt.  To  free 
himself  from  this  oppression,  he  caused  the  Danes  to  be 
treacherously  massacred,  throughout  the  country,  in  one 
diiy.  On  this,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmaik.  entered  his 
kingdom,  and  compelled  him  to  fiee  to  Normandy ;  hut 
Sweyn  dying  soon  after,  Ethelred  returned,  and,  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  37  ye.irs,  died  1016. 

Eth'elssolf,  king  of  England,  came  to  the  crown  in 
837,  and  has  rendereil  his  reign  famous  for  being  that  in 
which  tithes  were  instituted.  He  was  a  mild  and  reli¬ 
gious  prince,  and  went  to  Rome  with  his  youngest  son 
Alfred.  D.  857. 

E'ther,  n.  [Fr.  /(her,  from  Lat.  sthrr ;  Gr.  aifher.  from 
aiMd,  to  light  up,  to  kindle,  to  burn  or  blaze  :  Sansk. 
atapay  tbe  heat  of  tbe  san — root,  Zap,  to  make  hot.] 
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(Physics.)  That  which  i«  above  the  element  pf  fire :  the 
clear  upper  air :  pure  refined  air;  a  thin,  eubtile  matter, 
niurh  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  which,  according  to  some 
philo?»<)pii**r3.  t-ejiins  th**  liiiiitd  of  the  atuioephere, 
and  occupies  the  heavenly  space. 

{Ckcm.)  Ether  is  used  as  a  generic  term  to  denote  a 
aeries  of  organic  boiiies  having  the  general  formula  Hn! 
+1  On  H II -1-1 .0.  They  are  looked  upon  as  being  derived 
from  oorre>{)onding  alcohols  by  the  abstraction  of  one 
equivalent  of  water;  or,  in  other  wonls,  tliey  are  re-* 
garde<i  as  the  oxide  of  a  nulicul  represented  by  the  for-’ 
inula  within  the  brackets,  of  wliich  their  alcohols  are 
the  hydrated  oxides.  This  theory  has  iindergonea  molli¬ 
fication  of  late  years,  the  followers  of  Gerhardt  laying 
it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  equivalent  of  an  ether 
when  existing  alone  is  double,  and  that  its  compounds 
are  formed  by  Buhstitulion.  There  are  strong  reasons  in 
siipI>orl  of  this  theory,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  consider 
the  double  and  compound  ethers.  Ethers  are  subdivided 
into  —  1.  Simple  fthers,  of  which  ODlinary  fther 

may  be  taken  as  a  type  (C4II5O);  2,  th^  d»uUe  ethtrSy 
which  consist  of  two  equivalents  of  different  ethers 
united, as  the  mc'^yl“*’f/iy/iccM<'r(C>ll30,C4l40);  and  the; 
compound  ethers,  which  contain  an  equivalent  of  an 
ether  united  to  an  equivalent  of  an  acid  or  halogen,  and! 
corre8p<»nd  to  salts  :  thus  nitric  ether  is  C4II5O.NO5;  hy-' 
dn>chloric  ether,  C4H5CI.  From  the  formulas  given  of 
the  double  and  compound  ethers,  it  will  be  seen  tliatj 
they  may  be  considered  as  double  atoms  of  the  original 
ether,  in  which  one  atom  is  replaced  by  another  ether 
ia  one  case,  and  by  an  anhydrous  acid  or  a  halogen  in 
the  other.  In  common  parlance,  ether  is  generally  biken 
to  mean  the  ordinary  sulphuric  ether,  as  it  is  improperly 


termed  from  being  obtained  from  alcohol  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Fare  ether  is  an  extremely  limpid, 
colorlt^t,  transparent  fluid,  very  volatile,  and  refracting 
light  with  great  power.  Its  odor  is  peculiarly  powerful 
and  penetrating  if  inhaled;  at  first  producing  exiiilara- 
tion.  and  afterwards  stimulating  effects,  followed  by  in¬ 
sensibility  to  pain.  As  an  anaesthetic  it  is,  if  not  so  pow¬ 
erful,  at  lea.-t  less  dangerous  than  chloroform.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  at  da°  F.,aDd  boils  at  9 1 8°  F.  It  is 

used  for  producing  cold  artificially  by  mpid  evapomtion. 
Its  vap  T  is  extremHy  dense,  sinking  heavily  in  Jiir;  great 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  not  to  pour  it  out  with  a 
flame  below  it,  otherwise  an  explosion  of  a  dangerous 
character  might  ensue.  Mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
air,  it  forms  a  higiily  explosive  compound.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  water.  It  Is 
much  used  in  medicine;  but  its  princip.al  commercial 
application  is  as  a  solvent  for  pyroxylin  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coll(>dion.  In  analysis  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  for 
fat.**,  is  prepared  from  alcohol  hy  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  an  elevated  temperature.  On  the  small  scale, 
the  apparatus  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
is  the  retort  and  receiver  (Fg.  9b8)  into  which  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  weights  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  rectified 
spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  by  volume,  2  of  alcohol  ami 
1  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  placed, and  heat  being  cautiously 
applied,  a  liquid  distils  over,  which  consists  of  ether 
and  water.  In  a  short  time,  the  contents  of  the  retort 
begin  to  blacken,  and  the  operation  must  be  stopped,  or 
the  distillate  will  become  contaminated  with  sulpliiir- 
ous  acid.  On  the  large  scale,  ;he  pnx*es8  of  Boulay.  or 
the  continuowf  prffCess,  as  it  is  termed,  is  now  generally 
in  use.  Equal  measures  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  heated  in  a  capjicious  retort,  which  is  connected  with 
a  reservoir  of  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  fast  as 
the  ether  distils  off.  a  corresponding  amount  of  alcohol 
Dvakes  up  the  deficiency.  The  process  is  continued  un¬ 
til  thirty  times  the  original  amount  of  alcohol  is  used, 
the  sulphuric  acid  acting  over  and  over  again  as  the 
agent  by  which  an  equivalent  of  water  is  abstracted 
from  an  equivalent  of  alcohol. 

Ethe  real,  a,  [Lat.  <eiherius.)  Formed  of  ether ;  con¬ 
taining  or  filled  with  ether;  heavenly;  celestial;  relat¬ 
ing  to  or  existing  in  the  air. 

Ethe'realisni,  Ethereal  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being 
ethereal. 

Ethe'realize,  r.  a.  To  convert  into  ether  or  into  a 
very  subtile  fluid  ;  to  render  etbereiil  or  spiritual. 

Ethe  realize<l, /).  a.  (Chem.)  Converted  into  ether ; 
made  elhere.1l  or  spiritual. 

Ethe  really,  adv.  In  an  ethereal  or  heavenly  manner. 

Ethe  realiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  etliereal. 

Ethe'ria.  «.  (Z'>ol.)  A  genus  of  fre?^lvwater  bivalve 
Mollufca,  living  attached  to  shells  and  stones  in  the  Nile 
an-i  other  rivers  of  Africa.  The  mantle  lobes  are  free, 
with  a  large  quadrate  foot  like  that  of  the  Uniones,  and 
the  shell  is  pearly  and  blistered  internally,  and  covered 
externally  with  a  green  epidermis  which  is  often  eroded. 

in  Ge/yrgia.  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  abt.  17 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Etherification,  (t-ther'if-c-kai' $hun^  n.  [Fr.]  (Chtnu) 


The  process  by  which  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
serves  continuously  for  the  abstraction  of  an  equivalent 
of  water  from  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  equiva¬ 
lents  of  alcohol,  has  been  much  discusse<!  among  chem¬ 
ists.  Numerous  researches  have  been  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Liebig,  Mitscherlich,  Grahuni.  ami  others,  and 
the  general  explanation  arrived  at,  i.s  that  tlie  snlpluiric 
acid  unites  with  the  alcohol  to  form  sulphethylic  acid 
and  water.  The  sulphethylic  acid  then  splits  up  into 
ether,  which  distils  over,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  again 
unites  with  the  alcoliol  to  form  a  second  portion  of 
sulphethylic  acid,  which  is  in  its  turn  deCnniposed.  Tlie 
great  difficulty  in  ailinittiiig  this  view  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  sulphethylic  acid  should  be  first 
fonmni  and  then  immediately  decomposed,  under  pre¬ 
cisely  siniilur  circumstances  of  temperature.  Mitscher- 
licli  au<l  Graham  consider  that  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  in 
a  catalytic  manner,  simplj’  inducing  composition  in 
other  bodies  by  it.s  pressure,  somewhat  in  tlie  manner 
of  a  ferment.  —  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Miller’s  KU- 
mmts  •'/  Fhi'inistnjy  vol.  iii..  3d  edition. 

Ettier'il’orm,  a.  llaving  the  form  of  ether. 

Eth'eriiie.  (Oi^m.)  .K  volatile,  oily  hydrocarbon 
ft*rined  during  the  preparation  of  ether,  and  known  as 
light  oil  of  xoin^.  I 

Etheriza  tion,  n.  (Mfd.)  The  administration  of  j 
ether  by  inhalation,  as  an  aiursthetic.  j 

E  therize,  r.  a.  To  couvert  into  ether;  to  stupefy  with' 
ether. 

Eth  ic,  or  Eth'ical,  a.  [Fr.  fthiqtte;  Lat.  Gr. 

HhihoSy  from  ethos,  custom,  usage,  manners,  liabits.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  manners  or  morals;  treating  of  morality;  de¬ 
livering  precepts  of  morality. 

Ethically,  adv.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  morality.  I 

Etll  ic$i,  n.  ^ing.  or  pi.  [Fr.  ethique;  Gr.  ethicay  Iroini 
e//ios.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  voluntary 
action,  and  thus  seeks  to  determine  the  nature  ami  ex¬ 
tent  of  moral  duty.  This  branch  of  knowUnlge  has  been  ! 
divided  by  modern  writers  into  two  part.s.  tlie  one  com¬ 
prehending  the  Mfory  of  Di'»ral  science,  and  the  other 
its  frractival  doctrines.  On  the  former  side,  the  first  part 
investigates  that  principle  of  our  constitution  by  w  hich 
we  are  led  to  form  the  notion  of  moral  distinctions;  and 
on  the  latter  side  it  inquires  into  tlie  proper  object  of 
montl  approbation.  In  other  words,  this  science  en¬ 
deavors  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  —  Is  it  hy  the  | 
same  faculty  that  perceives  the  existence  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  other  departments  of  knowbslge,  or  by  a] 
peculiar  power  of  moral  perception,  which  is  pleased' 
with  one  set  of  qualities  and  displeased  with  another,  j 
on  which  the  jK*cuIi.ir  ohligation  of  moral  conduct  is: 
founded?  What  is  tlie  common  quality  or  qualities,  in  | 
short,  belonging  to  all  the  different  forms  of  virtue?  Is 
it  beuevolenci' — is  it  sympathy — is  it  a  rational  self-love? 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  one  question  is  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas;  that  of  the  other  to  refer  the 
various  moral  phenomena  to  their  most  simple  and  gen¬ 
eral  laws.  Again,  the  practical  doctrines  of  morality 
comprehend  the  rules  fonned  to  direct  human  conduct, 
and  the  best  means  of  compassing  this  general  end. 
These  two  question-*,  when  properly  treated,  seem  to 
exhaust  the  entire  theory  of  morals.  Ethics,  then,  is  a 
w^rd  wliich  shall  be  employed  in  the  succeetliiig  article 
as  altogether  synonymous  with  moral  philosophy.  One 
of  its  best  and  latest  German  expounders  observes: 
“The  best  name  for  this  science  is  Ethic,  or  doctrine  of 
morals,  a-s  is  clear  from  the  relation  of  this  word  to  the 
three  fundamental  conceptions  of  morals  —  law  or  duty, 
virtue,  and  chief  good.”  or  morals,  lias  properly  to 
do  with  action  rather  than  with  thought;  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  aclive  powers  that  Reid  and  Stuart  have 
employed  in  their  works  to  designate  this  field  of 
inquiry;  not  that  action  belongs  exclusively  to  morals 
and  not  also  to  the  intellectual  faculties;  but  that  it 
belongs  more  obtru.sivcly  and  overtly  to  this  department 
than  it  does  to  the  other.  Action  in  gt-neral  is  two¬ 
fold:  it  is  either  instinctive  and  constitutional,  as  hun¬ 
ger,  thirst,  and  the  love  of  sex;  or  it  is  voluntary  and 
designed,  as  when  men  pursue  a  course  of  ambitioti,  or 
spend  a  long  life  in  the  endeavor  to  imister  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.  Of  those  two  lines  of  actj'ui.  one 
is  necess;iry,  compulsory,  and  absolute  while  it  la'Jts; 
while  the  other  is  contingent,  voluntary,  and  relative. 
I  may  resist  the  strong  nrgings  of  ambition  or  of  glory ;  | 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  demands  of  hunger.  It  is  at  tliej 
choice  of  Napoleon  whether  he  leave  Elba  or  not,  al-| 
though  it  i.s  quite  necessary  that  he  should  h.ave  hisl 
breakfast  on  tliat  inauspicious  morning.  It  thus  appears,  | 
that  while  the  one  cla-^s  of  actions  is  necessary  to  our 
existence,  the  other  is  by  no  means  m*ce.*isary ;  and  many  | 
persons  would  be  all  the  happier  to  resist  those  urgent  1 
longings  which  besiege  their  wills  and  often  carry  them 
captive.  Another  consequence  follows  from  tliis  consid¬ 
eration,  wliich  it  is  all-important  to  note  on  the  present 
occasion  —  that  it  depends  altogether  on  whether  the 
will  of  man  be  consciously  free,  as  to  whether  his  acts 
can  carry  with  them  any  moral  responsibility.  If  a 
stone  accidentally  falls  on  my  head,  and  materially  in¬ 
jures  me,  I  do  not  blame  the  stone,  I  simply  lay  the 
charge  on  my  own  evil  fortune.  If  I  am  bitten  severely 
by  my  neighbor's  dog,  I  may  pronounce  the  dog  dun-1 
gerous  to  the  lieges,  I  cannot  hold  him  guilty  of  assault. 
But  if  I  am  knocked  down  and  robbed  by  a  ruffian  in 
the  next  lane,  I  shall  use  all  niy  endeavor  to  have  him 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  aud  punished;  for  un¬ 
less  he  be  an  imbecile  or  a  madman,  he  cannot  set  up 
a  plea  of  moral  incompetence,  which  everybody  would 
urge  in  favor  of  the  prenous  cases.  Nor  am  I  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  act  performed  by  me  while  I  was  under  j 
moral  or  physical  compulsion ;  for  by  being  so  con- 1 
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Strained,  my  will,  my  voluntary  guiding  power,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  accustomed  lre«'dom.  an«l  I  am  no  longer 
at  liberly  to  act  as  1  pl«*a8e.  It  liviice  appt-ar.s  tiiat  for 
all  practical  moral  purposes,  the  will  must  Ik*  (  onsi'nnisly 
lre»*,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  re.-*pon.Kiliility.  And  not 
only  so  ;  the  other  faculties,  which  always  go  to  aid  the 
moral  judgment  in  pronouncing  its  awards,  must  be  in 
a  normally  healthy  c<mdirion, ollierwi.se  iiu  nn>ral  blame 
is  atCacliulile  to  a  vicious  act  more  than  to  a  virtuous 
one.  Were  our  law  courts  capable  of  publicly  recog¬ 
nizing  the  more  delicate  shades  of  cliaracter  and  of 
guilt  that  frequently  come  before  them  for  judgment, 
and  were  human  nature  better  able  to  appreciate  tlie 
finer  traits  and  more  delicate  lineaments  <*f  men's  dis- 
po.sitions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  civil  and 
criminal  codes  would  experience  an  entire  modification 
of  tlieir  peculiar  rigor  against  peculiar  offences  aud 
crimes  often  committed  with  but  little  moral  cogitation, 
and  with  but  little  moral  guilt.  For  bow  often  are 
men's  pio^siuns  strong  where  their  moral  perception  is 
not  of  the  highest!  And  when  malevolent  emotions 
become  heated,  do  they  not  blind  men's  mind.**  to  every 
other  consitleration  but  wliat  this  wicked,  passion  points 
them  to?  Then  the  liistory  of  the  growtii  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  human  character  is  nearly  a  terra  incognitay  and 
such  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  anything 
api)roaching  a  perfect  code  of  moral,  or  even  of  criminal 
law.  Wiiatever  Is  calculated  to  shake  or  to  confirm  the 
will  ill  its  moral  endeavors,  is  calculated  to  sliake  or  to 
confirm  the  comparative  perfeclion  of  the  moral  char¬ 
acter.  With  the  view,  accordingly,  of  ascertaining  and 
of  classifying  the  various  sources  of  our  activity,  various 
ethical  inquirers  have  analyzed  onr  various  propensities 
into  nearly  the  following  principles  :  I.  There  are  our 
ajypetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex,  which  take  their 
rise  from  the  body,  and  whicli  ally  us  with  the  brutes. 
To  those  natural  appetites  belong  the  acquired  ones: 
such  as  the  liking  for  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and 
for  intoxicating  drink.s.  All  stimulants  are  of  tliis  class. 
2,  There  are  the  desires,  wliich  may  he  conveniently  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  desire  for  knowledge  (curiosity),  the 
desire  of  society,  the  desire  of  esteiMii,  the  iVsireof  power 
(ambition),  the  desire  of  superiority  (emulation).  Then 
there  are  the  acquired  desires,  or,  as  Dr.  Ilutehinsoa 
termed  them,  “secondary  desires:”  such  as  the  desire 
for  wealth,  for  dress,  for  equipage,  for  retinue,  and  for 
furniture,  whicli  are  all  readily  explainable  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  association.  3.  Then  riiere  are  the  or 

tliose  active  principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object 
is  tlie  communication  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  any  of 
our  fellow’-creatures.  These  are  distinguished,  according 
b'  their  tendency,  into  benevolent  and  malevolent  affec¬ 
tions.  To  the  lormer  class  belong  the  parental  and  the 
filial  emotions  —  those  of  kindred,  love,  friendship, 
patriotism,  universal  benevolence,  pity,  gratitude,  Ac. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  regarding  those  affections,  that 
this  cla.ssification  is  simply  offereil  from  its  convenience, 
not  from  its  being  exhaustive.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
observable  with  respect  to  these  emotions,  that,  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  all  are  with  exquisite  pleasure,  they  have, 
nevertheles.s,  nothing  selfish  in  their  origin.  This  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  hy  many  writers.  It  is  a  remark 
of  Bi.shop  Butler,  that  the  final  cause  of  so  much  agree¬ 
able  emotion  connected  with  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
is.  in  all  likelihood,  meant  to  induce  ns  to  cultivate  with 
peculiar  care  a  class  of  our  active  principles  so  immedi¬ 
ately  subservient  to  the  bappini'ss  of  human  society. 
Our  malevolent  passions,  or  affections,  are  usually  dis¬ 
tributed  into  hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  and  some 
kinds  of  resentment.  As  the  former  class  of  affections 
are  always  accompanied  with  pleasant  emotions,  so  the 
malevolent  ones  are  invariably  attended  by  disagreeable 
ones.  It  is  obvious  from  tliis.  that  the  1  tter  are  only 
to  be  used  with  a  great  degree  of  caution,  and  on  no 
occasion  in  greater  intens  ty  than  the  urgent  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  ca.se  demand.  They  are  like  those  poisonous 
cures  that  are  sometimes  iidmini.stered  to  us  to  restore 
onr  frames  to  their  accustomed  health.  If  the  pre¬ 
scribed  dose  be  overstepped,  the  chances  are  that  we 
must  atone  for  our  rashness  with  our  lives.  Fuch  would 
be  the  constitution  of  man,  were  no  inheritance  of  reason 
or  of  conscience  to  fall  to  his  share.  Reason,  liowever, 
renders  the  nature  of  man  altogether  different  from  what 
it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  by  this  faculty,  in  its  mul¬ 
tifarious  forms,  that  man  is  capable  0/  availing  himself 
fully  of  his  ]'ast  experience  in  avoiding  those  temporary 
pleasures  that  he  knows  will  be  succeediKl  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  suffering,  and  in  submitting  to  those  lesser  ills 
of  life  which  he  knows  will  ultimately  minister  to  a 
greater  accession  of  good.  In  a  word,  he  can  form  that 
more  enlarge«l  and  liberal  idea  of  happiness  with  which 
every  cultivated  man  is  acquainted,  and  he  can  delib¬ 
erate  about  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  this  wislied- 
for  goal.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  word  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  hearing  of  any  man  withiuit  at  the  same 
time  enkindling  in  his  mind  various  ideas,  more  or  less 
attainable,  of  an  exceeilingly  desirable  object.  4.  Self 
lat'Cy  ncconlingly,  or  tliat  species  of  desire  which  longs 
fur  personal  happiness  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  a  rational 
principle  ofonr  nature,  altogether  legitimate  and  praise- 
w'orthy  wlien  kept  in  its  own  place.  The  pursuit  of  one’s 
intere.st  in  an  enlightened  way  is  perfectly  lawful  as  an 
ethical  end  ;  it  only  becomes  unlawful  w'hen,  by  its  ex¬ 
cess,  it  shuts  out  tliat  essentially  higher  principle  which 
men  have  variously  termed  the  moral  ficulty,  the  moral 
sense,  the  conscience.  Self-interest,  or  self-love,  differs 
from  selfishness,  which  always  indicates  a  peculiarly  low 
and  vulgar  state  of  character,  which  is  only  content 
with  the  perpetual  gratification  of  a  morbid  sensuality. 
This  enlightened  regard  to  our  own  interest  was.  by 
many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  regarded  as  the  whole 
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of  virtue,  and  they  thought  they  had  accomplished  the 
duties  of  sages  wlieii  th'*y  had  laid  down  rules,  of  more 
or  less  particularity,  for  the  attaininentof  this  “supreme 
good,”  tliis  summam  bonuin.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  placed  the  whole  of  virtue  in  this  j)niden- 
tiiil  self-regard;  for  the  two  principles  —  that  of  self- 
interest  ami  of  tlie  moral  faculty  —  lead  to  nearly  the 
same  course  of  action  in  practical  life.  That  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  identical  —  on  the  contrary  are  radically 
and  abidingly  distinct,  may  be  estal)lished  from  a  variety  ^ 
of  considerations.  It  is  from  experience  that  we  learn 
the  connection  of  virtue  and  happiness;  and  hence  vir¬ 
tue,  tlie  cause,  must  certainly  precede  the  existence  of 
self-love,  as  the  etfect.  In  all  languages,  the  words  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  ideas  of  duty  and  interest  are  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  U)  kalon  and  the  katheJcon  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  honettum  and  utHc.  of  the  Latins,  express  exactly 
what  We  mean  when  we  speak  of  duty  and  of  interest. 
A  similar  conclusion  likewise  finds  counteuanco  in  the 
early  period  at  which  our  moral  judgments  make  their 
appearance,  it  being  always  a  considerable  while  before 
it  is  possible  that  we  shmild  bo  capable  of  forming  tlie 
general  notion  of  our  own  happiness.  To  escape  tlie 
force  of  somo'of  the  fireguing  arguments,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  this  notion  of  right  aiul  wrong,  asa  separate 
existence  in  human  nature,  was  first  of  all  discovered 
by  philosopliers  and  politicians,  and  the  inllueiice  of 
education  lias  effected  the  rest  on  the  growing  mi  ml  of 
the  race.  Now  education  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment;  but  there  is  no  example  on  reccini  tliat  can  be 
pointed  out  to  illustrate  the  case  of  a  new  creation  be¬ 
ing  im()UntHd  in  men’s  minds  by  means  of  this  potent 
organ  of  culture.  No  doubt  sufficient  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  different  circumstances  of  mankind  in 
different  periods  of  society,  and  for  the  diversit}*  of 
their  speculative  opinions,  as  well  as  fi»r  the  different 
moral  significance  of  the  same  action,  performed  under 
different  systems  of  external  behavior.  But  while  edu¬ 
cation  may,  ami  does,  in  this  way  modify  in  important 
respects  the  moral  semtiments  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
their  opinions  regarding  the  beantifnl  and  the  sublime, 
we  would  be  far  from  maintaining  that  it  can  effect  such 
womlors  as  to  create  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  our  nesthetical  ideas.  —  The  science  of  !•'.  gives  rise  to 
an  infinite  number  of  inquiries,  tlie  principal  of  which 
are  considered  umler  Beauty,  Conscience,  Freedom, 
Necessity,  Reveiatiov,  Virtue,  <fec.  See  also  the  heads 
of  the  several  systems  of  philosophy. 

Ktliioil'ie  Acid*  a.  [Or.  atf/ifir,  air,  and  <7o»ion,  sul¬ 
phur.]  (f.Vi/’/u.)  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  bisulphate  of 
the  diatomic  radical  ethylene.  It  is  ethylene  united 
with  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  four  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Ctliao|>iii,  ( [Gr.  aitko-ops^  sunburnt.]  {Anc. 
Gt'.og.)  Originally,  hK  men  of  dark-brown  or  black  color 
were  called  Ethiopians.  Later,  this  name  was  given 
more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
south  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  or  the  Upper  Nile,  extend¬ 
ing  from  10®  to  25®  N.  L  it.,  ami  45®  to  5b®  E.  Lon.,  i.  e.  tlie 
Cush  or  Ku^li  of  the  Bible,  and  the  present  Nubia.  Seu- 
naar,  Kordofau,  Abyssinia.  The  accounts  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  with  respect  to  this  people  are, 
even  where  they  are  not  of  an  entirely  fabulous  nature, 
extremely  scanty  ami  untrustworthy,  as  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  got  beyond  Napatii,  19®  N.  Lat.  Wo 
will  just  mention  that  from  the  llomeric  age  down  to 
Vtolemy  —  who  is  somewhat  better  informed  —  those 
regions  were  peojded  hy  I'ygniies,  Troglodytes ('Iwellers 
in  caverns),  Blemmyes  (hideous  men),  Macrobii  (long- 
lived  men),  &c.,  l>csides  being  divided  into  the  lands  of 
cinnamon,  myrrh,  of  elephant-eaters,  fish-eaters,  tor¬ 
toise-eaters,  serpent-eaters,  &c.  The  only  portion  of  an¬ 
cient  records  which  di>es  contain  something  akin  to  his¬ 
torical  accounts, is  that  which  refers  toMeroe,  an  island 
f(»rined  by  the  rivers  Astaphus  and  Astaboras,  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Nile.  —  See  Abyssinia,  Mekoe,  and  Nubia. 
£tliio'|>iHii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia. 

— n.  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

£tliio|>'ic*  a.  Ridating  to  Ethiopia. 

— n.  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

£'tliiop*S  .Mineral,  ».  Subsulphide  of  mer¬ 

cury.  It  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  transmitting 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution 
of  a  mercurial  subsalt,  or  by  triturating  18  parts  of  moist 
sulphur  with  200  of  mercury.  Form.  H.jS. 
£tli'inoi4l*  £tliinoifral.  a.  [From  Gr.  ethmns,  Jisiove, 
and  rif/o.N',  form.]  IVrtaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 
£tli'iiioi<l  Itaiio*  71.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  which  is  exceedingly  soft  and  spongy,  consisting 
of  many  convoluted  plates,  which  form  a  network  like 
a  honeycomb.  It  is  somewhat  cubical  in  form,  and  is 
situated  between  the  two  orbitary  processes  of  the 
frontal  hone,  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  olfa<  tory 
nerves  slioot  down  through  the  numerous  small  perfo¬ 
rations  of  this  bone  into  the  organs  of  smell. 

£tll^llic^  £tll'ili<*al,  u.  [Lat.  Or.  ethnikos, 

from  ethno.%  a  nation  or  people  ]  Relating  to  a  nation 
or  people;  relating  to  the  races  or  cbwise.s  of  man- 
kimi.  —  Heathen;  pagan,  (ojiposed  to  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian.)  —  Hwlihras. 

^thTina,  a  nation,  and  gra- 
to  desc.ribe. I  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnography. 
£tliiio$:rra|>3l'ic,  or  Ethnograpuical,  a.  Relating  to 
ethnography. 

£tlinotf'ra|>lty,  n.  [Gr.  elhnoa^  a  nation  or  a  class  of 
people,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
different  races  of  men,  their  manners,  customs,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  languages,  or  a  work  on  that  subject. 
£tlitiolog^'ic,  or  Ethnological,  a.  Relating  to  eth¬ 
nology 

£thiioro^ifit*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnology. 
£tlinoro^y,  n.  [Gr.  ethnoSy  a  nation,  and  logoSy  a  dis¬ 


course,]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  men,  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
their  origin,  migrations,  atnl  settlements,  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  otiier  in  regard  to  civilization,  numbers, 
and  powers.  References :  Agjussiz,  Types  of  Mankind; 
Dr.  Latham,  Descriptive  Ethnulogy. 

£tliolog^'ic*  or  Etuological,  a.  Treating  of  morality. 

£t  liol'o;g'ist,n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethics  or  ethology. 

£tllol'<>^y9  »•  [Gr.  ethos  or  ethoSy  custom,  usage,  and 
logoSy  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  ethics  ;  the  science  of 
ethics;  a  treatise  on  morality. 

£tli'yl,  £th'iilo*  n.  [Gr.  aithety  air,  and  uUy  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  a  thing  is  made.]  {Chem.)  The  second 
and  most  important  member  of  the  series  of  alcohol  rad¬ 
icals.  When  a  mixture  of  granulated  zinc  and  iodide 
of  ethyl  is  licNited  to  a  temperature  of  300®  in  a  tube 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  a  number  of 
compounds  are  formed,  etliyl,  the  radiciil  in  question, 
amongst  them.  By  breaking  the  tube  under  water,  the 
liquid  compounds  are  ejected  in  a  gaseous  form  ;  and  by 
caiefully  collecting  the  portions  which  come  off  last, 
the  ethyl  is  obtained  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Ethyl 
is  a  colorless  gas  with  slightly  ethereal  smell,  and  burns 
with  a  liiminons  fiame.  It  may  be  li^iuefied  at  38®  Fahr. 
by  a  pressure  of  2]/^ atmospheres.  Frankland  estimates 
its  boiling-point  at  — 9®.  Il  is  tlie  radical  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  andassuch  deserves  especial. notice.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  hut  not  in  water.  Form.  €4115,04115. 

Elh'yleiie*  or  Olefiant  Gas,  71.  {Che7n.)  The  second 
hyilrocarbon  in  tlie  olefiant  gas  series.  Form.  C4II4. 
These  hydrocarbons  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Olefiant  Gas. 

Eth'ylene-di'ainino,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Diamine. 

Etioiiiie*  {ai'te-f7i,)  an  imporUint  manufacturing 
town  of  Fi  ance,  cap.  of  dep.  Loire,  32  m.  S  S.  W.of  Lyons, 
and  about  288  m.  S.S.E.  of  Parks,  on  the  Tiirens,  an 
aflluent  of  the  Loire,  in  the  centre  of  a  valuable  and 
extensive  coal-field.  It  is  surrounded  by  coal-mines,  is 
seated  upon  coal-deposits,  and  has  galleries  driven  even 
beneath  its  streets.  The  stream  on  which  the  town  is 
built  furnishes  invaluable  water-power  to  move  its  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  its  waters  are  also  of  great  use  for  tenijicr- 
ing  iron  and  steel.  The  most  noteworthy  building  is 
the  Hotel-de-Ville,  which  contains  the  Mus6e  Ridustriely 
with  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  ami 
of  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  the  neighborhood,  F. 
is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  fire-arms. 
The  ribbon-manufactories  contain  30,000  looms,  and  the 
annual  value  of  their  pnxluco  is  estimated  at  6lLOOO,000 
francs  ($12,500,000)  in  value.  They  are  unrivalled  in  ele¬ 
gance  of  design,  and  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  color, 
and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  wi*rlil.  There  are 
extensive  jirivate  inamifactories  of  fire-arms,  besides  an 
imperial  fire-arms  manufactory,  which  supplies  most  of 
the  muskets  of  the  French  army.  St.  E.  has  also  exten¬ 
sive  manufactures  of  bayoiu-ts,  scythes,  nails,  saw- 
blades,  foils,  anvils,  vices,  files,  and  also  of  silks,  velvets, 
lace,  embroidery,  muslins,  glass,  leatlier,  and  paper. 
From  the  coal-fields  on  which  St.  E.  is  situated,  about 
600,000  tons  are  rais«*d  annually.  Pop.  121,744. 

E'tiolato*  r.  To  become  white  ;  to  become  whitened 
or  bleached. 

Etiola'tion*  n.  {Rot.)  That  condition  of  a  plant  in 
which  all  the  green  color  is  absent.  Such  a  state  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  want  of  light.  When  it  is  artificially  obtained , 
by  keeping  plants  in  the  dark  in  order  to  insure  their 
being  more  temler  and  insipid  than  is  natural  to  them, 
it  is  called  blanching,  as  in  the  case  of  celery.  Etiolated ; 
parts  become  green  by  exposure  to  liglit. 

{Med.)  This  term  is  sometimes  used  in  Pathology  to 
denote  the  paleness  jirodnced  in  those  pereons  who  have 
been  kept  long  without  light,  or  a  similar  paleness  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  chronic  disease. 

£tiolo^'i<‘Ul*  a.  Pertaining  to  irtiology  or  etiology. 

Etiol'o^fy^n.  See  A-^tiolooy. 

Etiquette,  (ef-s-Zifi',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  ticket,  ceremony.]  The 
forms  of  manners  and  behavior  that  prevail  in  polite 
society,  established  by  usage  and  good  breeding.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  custom  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  on  state  occasions,  of  delivering  a  ticket  to  each 
person,  instructing  him  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  to 
take  in  the  ceremony.  At  no  time,  ]>robably,  was  the 
spirit  of  E.  so  predominant  and  so  tyrannical  as  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  At  tlie  jiresent  day,  the 
E.  of  Eurojican  courts  is  becoming  less  and  less  strict; 
and  in  private  society,  many  of  the  old  and  absurd  forms 
are  given  up.  “  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  “  is 
the  barrier  which  society  draws  around  itself  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  offences  the  law  cannot  touch  ;  it  is  a  shield 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  impertinent,  the  improper, 
and  the  vulgar;  a  guani  against  those  obtuse  persons 
who,  having  neither  talent  nor  delicacy,  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  thrusting  themselves  into  the  society  of  men 
to  whom  their  presence  might  (from  the  difference  of 
feeling  and  habit)  be  offensive  and  even  insupportable.” 
The  rules  that  are  laid  down  on  this  subject  are  various, 
and  are  to  be  properly  learned  only  by  experience.  Gen¬ 
erally,  however,  a  person  going  into  society  should  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect,  and  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  should  endeavor  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

Et'iia,  or  ^Et'iia*  n.  A  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily, on 
the  E.  coa.st  of  the  island,  and  about  10  m.  from  Catania. 
Circumference  at  its  base,  63  m.  Height,  10,784  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  mountains  in  Europe,  and  is  divided  by  the  Si¬ 
cilians  into  three  parts  or  regions :  the  lava  or  lower, 
tlie  wooded  or  middle,  and  the  upper.  The  lower  con¬ 
tains  vineyanls,  corn-fields,  and  pastures,  and  many 
towns,  villages,  and  convents;  the  middle  is  crowded 
with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  ash,  fir,  and  pine,  and  with 
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an  infinite  number  of  aromatic  plants;  the  tipper  is  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  Huniinit  is  always 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  except  liere  and  there,  where 
it  is  oversjiread  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  ashes.  The 
first  ernj»tii>n  of  E.  on  rec<»rd  is  that  mentioned  hy  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  witht>ut  fixing  the  period  when  it  hap- 
])ened:  but  the  second,  recorded  by  'rhncydidcs,  was  in 
the  year  734  b.  c.  From  this  perioil  to  the  year  1447 
there  were  18  mure  eruptions.  Alter  (his  it  ceased  to 


emit  fire  nearly  00  years;  when,  in  1536,  another  took 
place.  Others  followed  in  1554,  1567,  1603,  1669,  1682, 
and  1693,  which  last  w’as  very  terrilile,  and  attended 
with  an  earthquake  that  overturned  the  town  of  Cata¬ 
nia.  Smaller  eruptions  afterward  happened  in  1766, 
1763, 1764,  17*'6,  17^0.  and  1787.  From  tlie  great  crater 
at  the  top  issues  continnally  a  sulphureous  smoke;  hut 
ernptiims  from  it  are  very  rare,  a.s  before  rising  to  that 
lieiglit.  the  lava  breaksout  at  some  fissure  wliere  it  fimU 
tlie  leasfr-opposition.  Besides  the  fruits,  which  are  the 
finest  in  the  island,  nml  the  w’ood  for  fuel  which  Etna 
affords,  the  iiihahitants  likewise  derive  a  great  benefit 
from  its  snow.  This  is  an  indi.speusalde  necessity  in 
Sicily  and  the  S.  part  of  Naples,  and  is  in  great  request. 
An  eruption  of  E  touk  place  in  1879,  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  life  and  destruction  to  property.  See 
Roilwell's  E.  (L<*iid.  1879). 

Et'iia,  in  HI.,  a  F.  O.of  Coles  co. — In  Ind.ySLV.  of  Hunting¬ 
don  co.,Hht.OO  m.  N.  E.of  Indianapoli.s  — A  tow  nship  of 
Kosciusko  CO. — In  Iowa,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. 

Etna*  in  Marne,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot 
co.,  about  30  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  about  I.IOO. 

Etna,  in  Min7iesotn,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  about 
15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Preston. 

Etna*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Scotland  co.,  about 
35  in.  W.  of  Keokuk,  L)wa. 

Etna*  in  i\>to  3b?7r,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins  co.,  on 
Fall  Cn-ek.  about  160  in.  \V.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Etna*  in  Ohio,  a  po.st-village  and  townsliip  of  Licking 
co..  about  18  in.  K.  of  Columbus;  pojy.  about  1,900. 

Etna,  in  Orego7i,n  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  about  8  m. 
N.E.  of  Dallas. 

Etna*  in  Pen7}syh'ama.  a  post-village  of  Allegliany  co., 
tui  tlie  Alleghany  River,  about  4  m.  above  Pittsburg. 

Etna*  in  Texas,  a  jiost-office  of  8mith  co. 

Etna,  in  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  abt. 

15  in.  S.W.  of  Darlington. 

Et'na  eVntro*  in  Maine.,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobscot  ro. 

Et'na  <wroon*  in  Indiaixa.  a  P.  O.  of  Kosciusko  co. 

Et'na  JflillK*  in  Califom\ayi\.  post-village  of  Siskiyou 
co.,  about  30  in.  S.  of  S’reka;  pop.  about  400. 

Etno'an*  <1.  {Ge.'-g.)  Pertaining  to  Etna. 

E't4»n,  a  town  of  England,  in  Buckinghamsbire,  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Windsor 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  containing  a  royal  seminary  of  education, 
called  E7on  ('ollege,  founded  hy  King  Henry  VI.  in  1446. 
The  average  number  of  “  boys”  resident  here,  is  about 
600,  and  they  are  principally  composed  of  the  sons  of 
the  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  Pop.  4,300. 

Etour<l<*rie*(f7-^d?'rfVc,)«.[Fr.J  Heedlessness;  thought¬ 
lessness  ;  liglit-headedness. 

Etowali*  or  Hightower,  in  Georgia,  a  small  river,  ris¬ 
ing  in  Lumpkin  co.,  and  flowing  W.  by  S.  joins  the 
Oosteiiaula  at  Rome,  to  form  the  Coosa.  Gold  has  beeu 
found  along  its  shores. 

EtruVia,  or  Tuscia,  [Gr.  Tyrrhenia.']  designated,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  w’estern  islands.  Its  northern  part,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Apennines,  was  known  under  the  name  of  E.  Or- 
cu7f7ipada7\a ;  its  stmtliern.  from  the  Tiber  dowm  to  the 
Gulf  of  Papstnm,  or,  according  to  some,  to  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  under  that  of  E.  (hmpaniana;  while  the  central 
portion,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ajuumines  and  the 
River  Macra,  S.  and  E.  hy  the  Tiber,  and  \V.  by  the  Tyr¬ 
rhenian  Sea,  was  called  E.  J*rnj)ria.  The  two  first,  how¬ 
ever,  did  n(»t  long  remain  Etruscan  territory,  hnt  were 
either  reconquered  hy  the  surrounding  tribes  to  whom 
they  had  originally  belonged,  or  fell  into  the  liands  of 
new  immigrants.  No  historical  records  of  that  brief 
period  of  any  moment  having  yet  come  to  light.  E. 
Proper,  forming  the  greatest  partof  Tuscany,  tlie  for¬ 
mer  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  a  part  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
deserves  special  interest.  See  Tuscany.  OUies  and 
Cemetenes  of  £.,  Dennis,  new  ed.,  Lon.,  1877. 

Etrus  can,  a.  Relating  to  Etruria;  as,  Etruscan  vase, 
for  which  see  Vase. 
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Et'taville.  in  a  poRt-villape  of  Fillmore  co., 

on  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  ahout  40  in.  S.E.  of  Rochester. 
Et'ten,  a  village  of  the  Netlierlands,  8  m.  from  Breda; 
poj\  6,047, 

Et'fers,  in  ]\7msi/ivania,  n  pnst-ofRco  of  York  co. 

a  town  of  Baden,  5  in.  fi'om  Curlsnihe. 
Manuf.  Ihiper, cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder.  i6/».  6,K00. 
Et'trick,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Selkirkshire,  joins  the 
Tweeil  near  Melrose. 

Et'triek,  in  iFistvm.stn,  a  post-township  of  Trempealeau 
CO.,  abt.  H  m.  N.E.  of  Italesville. 

Et  ty,  William,  an  English  painter,  n.  at  York,  1787.  Ilis 
Judith  and  Jo<in  of  Arc^  each  a  series  of  three  large  pic¬ 
tures,  are  reputed  his  best  compositions.  D.  IS'O. 
Etinlo,  H.  [Kr.]  A  composition  in  music,  or  in  the  fine 
arts, which  is  intemled,  or  may  serve,  for  astudy.  Webster, 
Etui*  {ii'lioX,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  case  fur  tweezers  and  such  iu- 
struments. 

Et'yni^  n.  An  etymon,  (tt.) 

Etymolo^'ics  or  ET'TM0L0G'iCAL,a.  [Fr.  ^^?/mo?or7jqwc.] 
Pertaining’ to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  or  by  moans  of  etymoh»gy, 
Etyiuoloj^'ically •  ar/r.  According  to  etymology. 
Etyinolog'^icon,  n.  A  treatise  on  etymology.  Milton. 
Etyiliol'o^‘isi«  n.  [Fr.  etymi.logiste.]  One  verse<t  in 
etymology  :  one  who  searches  into  the  origin  of  words. 
Ety  lllOl'O^'iTtc,  r.  u.  and  n.  To  search  into  the  origin 
of  words  ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a  word. — B,  Jnnson. 
£tyiuol'o;^y.  n.  (Gr.  etym»s^  fnmi  eteos,  true,  real 
genuine,  probably  from  ei/ai,  to  be;  etynum.,  the  true 
literal  sense  of  a  word  according  to  its  derivation,  tlie 
derivation  of  a  word  from  its  root,  and  logos.,  account.] 
That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  words  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  classification,  tlieir  formation,  and  the 
alteration  of  their  forms  by  derivation  and  inflection.  It 
teaches  the  deduction  of  one  word  from  another,  and 
tlie  various  modifications  by  which  thesenseot  the  same 
word  is  cliversified.  The  recent  philological  researches 
have  given  to  this  departnientof  gramtnara  much  more 
extensive  and  important  field  of  inquiry,  by  bringing 
together  whole  groups  of  languag<‘8,  and  showing  the 
C(»nnectiiin  existing  between  them  in  wor<l  and  form. 
Et'ymoii,  n,  [Gr.  and  Lat.  etymon,  pi.  etyma.]  An 
oidginal;  a  root,  or  primitive  word. 

Ell.  [Or.  tS  ]  A  prefix  signifying  well,  easy,  good. 

Ell,  (oo,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Interienre,  18  ni. 
from  Dieppe.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  cliateau.  The 
forest  of  Ell  extends  for  a  considerable  way  on  the  E. 
and  S.  siiies  of  the  town. 

Eli'Umiks,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
about  bO  m.  N.E,  by' E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Eiilxra,  [u-he'a.)  [Anc.  Euboia;  Turkish,  Egripo ;  It. 
y>‘groponte..]  The  largest  island  in  tiie  ^Egean  Sea, 
formerly  called  Negropont;  Lat.  between  37®  67^  and 
39®  2'  N.,  Lon.  between  22®  40'  and  24®  40'  E.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  tlie  Trikeri  Channel,  and  on  the 
■\V.  by  those  of  Talanta  and  Egripo.  It  extends  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  mainland  ;  and  is  105  m.  long  by 
30  111.  in  extreme  breadth,  although  in  one  part  its 
breadth  is  scarcely  four  miles.  At  the  narrow’est  part 
it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  The 
island  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  running 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  attaining  in  the  centre, in  the  range 
of  Mount  Delphi,  an  elevation  of  about  4,500  feet.  Cop¬ 
per  and  other  metals  are  obtained  in  the  island,  which 
also  contains  numerous  hot  springs.  Tlie  pastures  are 
excellent,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  forests  of  fir-trees.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the 
valleys  well  watered  and  very  fertile,  but  little  culti- 
vat<Mi.  The  chief  products  are  cotton,  oil,  wine,  wheat, 
fruit,  and  honey.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
'in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  cliief  town  is  Chalcis, 
{q.  V.)  E.  was  peopled  in  the  early  historic  times  chii  fiy 
by  Ionic  Greeks,  andafterwards  by  colonists  from  Athens, 
who  formed  a  number  of  independent  cities  or  states. 
After  the  Persian  wars,  E.  was  subjugated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  under  whose  rule  it  continued  till  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  8ubdn<*d  by  Idiilip  of  Macedon.  By  the  Ro¬ 
mans  it  was  finally  united  witli  the  province  of  Achaia 
under  Vespasian.  In  1204  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Venetians,  and  received  the  name  of  Negrojiontc.  In 
the  year  1470,  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in 
wliose  hands  it  remained  till  1821,  when  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  rose  to  vindicate  their  independence  at  the  call 
of  the  beautiful  Modena  Maurogenia.  It  forms  now  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Pop.  70,000. 
Eli'oairito,  {Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper. 
It  is  a  soft,  silver-white  mineral,  containing  about  42  per 
cent,  of  silver,  and  25  of  copper.  ,  ,  , 

Eiioal vfi> n.  [Gr.  cu,  well;  Icalypto,  I  cover.] 
{Bot  )*  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Myrtactte.  They  are 
trees  having  hard  wood,  alternate,  entire  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  corymbs.  They 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  E.  resinifera,  the  iron  bark,  which 
yields  on  incision  an  astringent  substance  called  .So^any 
Bay  Kino.  This  contains  a  pecnlinr  substance,  to  which 
the  name  Eucalyptin  has  been  given.  It  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea.  The  leaves  of  E.  mam- 
nifera  and  other  species  spontaneously  exude  a  sac¬ 
charine  substance  resembling  manna,  and  hence  termed 
Australian  manna.  It  is  said  to  drop  from  trees  in 
pieces  sometimes  as  large  as  an  almond.  The  secretions 
of  tlie  EucaU/pti  are  commonly  of  a  gummy  nature,  and 
on  this  account  the  trees  are  sometimes  called  gum-trees. 
The  bark  of  some  of  them  separates  in  fibrous  layers  ; 
and  this  peculiarity  has  also  obtained  for  them  the  name 
of  stringy-bark  trees.  They  frequently  attain  a  prodi- 
eious  height,  200  ft.  or  more,  the  tmiiks  being  destitute 
of  branches  to  a  height  oflOO  to  loO  ft.  See  p.  922.  ^ 
Eu^ebarist^  «.  [Fr.  eucharist;  Gr.  exichanstxa,  the  giv¬ 


ing  of  thanks.]  In  a  theological  sense,  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  term  is  not  found  in  the  New  'restainent ;  hut  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  of  this  onlinance  the  word 
eucharislesos  occurs;  and  this  probably  led  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  and  others  to  adopt  the  word,  —  gratitude  for  divine 
mercy  and  gi*ace  being  a.  chief  reijuisite  in  those  who 
w'oiild  worthily  partake.  During  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  the  A’,  was  celebrated  every  Sumlay ;  but  atter- 
waixls  it  came  to  be  administcreil  only  three  limes  in 
the  year,  — at  Easter,  M  hitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  In 
early  times,  the  E.  was  celebrated  in  tlie  churches  vvith 
closed  dours,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  hut  the  initiated, 
and  it  ordinarily  took  place  at  niglit.  The  use  of  tapers 
on  the  occasion  is  traced  to  these  nocturnal  celebrations. 
The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  by  the  early  Church  as  essential  to  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  the  rite;  and  hence  the  three  elements  of 
bread,  wine, and  water  are  mentione<i.  At  fii  at  the  com¬ 
munion  bread  was  that  in  common  use;  hut  about  the 
7  th  century  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread  began  to  ho  pre¬ 
pared  e.xclusively  for  it,  of  a  circular  form,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  llio  sign  of  the  cross.  The  communion  in 
both  kinds,  1.  e.  the  bread  and  the  cup,  to  laUh  laity  and 
clergy,  appears  b)  liave  prevailed  in  the  Church  until 
about  tlie  I2th  century,  when  thecnp  began  to  bo  grailu- 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Council  of  C«‘n8tance  in  1415, and  confirnie<l  by  that 
of  Trent  in  1562.  The  Homan  Catholic  Church  profess 
to  believe  that  Ch^i^t'8  whole  and  entire  body,  soul,  and 
divinity,  are  contained  in  either  species  and  in  the  small¬ 
est  particle  of  eacli.  Hence  they  infer,  that,  whether 
the  communicant  receives  only  tiie  bread  or  the  wine, 
he  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  sacrament.  In  the 
early  Church,  communicants  appear  to  have  received  the 
sacrament  standing. 

Eiioliaris'lie,  or  EocnARis'TiCAi,,  a.  [Fr.  encharis‘ 
tique.]  (Eccl.)  Continuing  expressions  of  thanks  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Eii'eliee  (or  U'chee)  C’roek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the 
Chattahoochee  River  from  Russell  county,  near  Fort 
Mitchell. 

Eiichiriis,  n. ;  pi.  Eu- 

CHIRIDjE.  (Zo67.)The  Long¬ 
handed  beetle,  a  genus  and 
family  of  lamellicorn  cole- 
optera,  the  longest  known 
species  of  which  {E.  longU 
mauus)  is  represented  in 
Fig.  970.  It  is  of  a  rich 
reddish-brown  color,  and  is 
f(5und  ill  the  East  Indies, 
wliere  it  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  common. 

Eiichlo'rio,  a.  That  has  a 
distinct  green  color.  Ciarkt. 

Eil'cklorine.Ji.  {Chem.) 

An  oxide  of  chlorine. Dan's. 

Euoliol  o'gri  o  ii«  Eii- 
oliol'o$;y,  n.  [From  Gr. 
euche^  jirayer,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  A  formulary 
of  prayers  ;  a  missal  or  bre¬ 
viary. 

Eiiekro^  (yn'ker.)  n.  A 
game  of  cards  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  favorite  play 
in  many  of  the  States.  It 
is  usually  played  by  2  or  4 
persons,  with  a  pack  from 
which  all  tlie  cards  from  2  to  6  inclusive  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Before  commencing  the  game,  the  players 
draw  in  rotation  for  the  deal,  which  belongs  to  him  who 
first  draws  a  knave.  The  pack  having  been  cut  by  his 
opponent,  or,  if  in  4-haiuled  E.,  by  his  right-hand  adver¬ 
sary,  tlie  dealer  distributes  5  cards  to  each  player,  in¬ 
cluding  himsedf,  commencing  at  his  left,  and  turns  up 
the  11th  card  (in-4  handed  E.  the  2l8t).  Tlie  cards  have 
the  same  relative  value  as  in  Whist,  except  tliat  the  knav 
of  trumps, called  the  right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in 
the  pack,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color,  called 
the  left  bovver,  the  next  highest,  (so  that  if  the  knave 
of  spades  lie  the  right  bower,  the  knave  of  clubs  is  the 
left,)  after  which  come-  ace,  king,  &c.  Players  must 
in  all  cases  follow  suit,  and  the  left  bovver  is  invariably 
to  beconsidereil  trumps.  The  game  consists  of  5  points 
The  deal  liaviiig  been  completed,  the  elder  haml  bus  tlr 
privilege  of  deciding  whether  the  suit  turned  up  shall  b 
trumps.  If  he  desires  to  retain  it  as  siudi.  he  “  onler 
up”  the  trump-card,  in  which  case  the  dealer  rejects 
card  from  his  hand  ami  assumes  that  which  he  has  turned 
up.  In  that  case,  liovvever,  the  elder  hand  must  take- 
tricks,  constituting  a  point,  or  he  is,  technically  speak 
ing,  “  euchred,”  that  is.  his  adversary  is  entitled  to  score 
2  points.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose  to 
order  up  the  card,  he  says.  “I  pass,”  and  tlie  same 
privilege,  with  similar  conditions,  belong  to  the  next 
player,  and  .so  on.  When  all  tlie  players,  including  the 
dealer.  have“  jiassed.”  the  latter  turns  down  the  card,  and 
the  elder  hand  has  the  privilege  of  designating  the  suit 
which  shall  be  trumps,  which  must,  however,  beanothcr 
than  that  jireviously  turned  up.  If  ho  mimes  a  trump, 
he  must  score*  his  point  or  he  euchred  ;  and  if  lie  is  un¬ 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  he  “  passes  ”  again.  When  all  the 
players  have  passed  for  tlie  second  time,  they  throw  up 
their  cards,  and  the  elder  hand  succeeds  to  the  deal, 
player  taking  all  6  tricks  makes  what  is  called 
“march,”  and  is  entitled  to  score  2;  taking  either  3  or 
4  tricks,  he  scores  but  1.  In  4-handed  E.,  in  which  th 
players  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  are  partners,  as  in 
Whist,  a  player  having  good  cards  will  sometimes  desire 
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to  “  play  the  hand  alone,'’  without  the  assistance  of  his 
partner.  If  under  tliese  circumstances  lie  makes  a 
march,  ho  scores  4  points;  but  if  euchred,  his  adver¬ 
saries  score  4.  New  Am.  Cyc. 

Eii'cliroite,  n.  {Min.)  An  arseniate of  copper,  of  a 
beautiful,  emerald  green  color. 

Elioliyiliy^  {yu'kt'ine,)  n.  [Fi-om  Gr.  ew,  well,  and 
juice.]  {Med.)  A  good  state  of  the  humerus. 

Eli'clasc,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  klao,  to  break.]  {Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina  ami  glucina,  occurring  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  of  a  pale-green  color,  a  vitia*ous  lustre, 
and  transparent.  Hardness  7-5;  gravity  3-1;  ctiniposi- 
tion  :  silica  41*1,  alumina  36*3,  glucina  17*4,  water  tr2. 
It  receives  a  fine  polish,  but  is  too  brittle  to  he  cut  for 
jewelry.  Found  in  I'eru,  and  vvith  topaz  in  Brazil. 

Eiiolill^  (w'/.Lt/,)  of  Megiire,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Socrates. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  he  established  a  school 
of  hi.s  own,  which  received  tlie  name  of  the  Megaric 
School.  His  death  took  place  about  424  n.  C.  The  basis 
of  his  sj'Btem  was  the  Eh-atic  dogma  of  a  one,  only,  uni¬ 
versal  substance  or  existence.  Blending  vvitli  this  the 
Socratic  idea  of  the  predominance  of  the  moral  el(*ment, 
E.  hehl  this  one  real  existence  to  be  the  gomt,  tliough  it 
receives  various  names  under  its  special  manifestations. 

Eliol III,  a  celebrated  inathoniaticinn,  sometimes  called 
the  Father  of  Mathematics,  u.  at  Alexandria  about  3b0 
B.  c.  We  know  little  imire  of  his  history  than  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Platonic  scliool  of  iihilosophy,  and 
taught  mathematics  in  the  famous  school  of  .\lexandna, 
dui  ing  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Tliougli  he  did  not 
create  Die  science  of  mathoii.atics,  as  i.s  sometimes  re¬ 
presented,  lie  made  pmdigious  advances,  especially  by 
liis  rigorous  method  and  arranneinent.  In  tliis  respect 
he  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled,  and  his  Elements 
of  (ieometry  continue  to  the  present  day  to  hold  their 
place  as  a  text-hook  of  that  science. 

Eli'olill*  in  NeAO  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co., 
aht.  11  m.  N.  liy  W.  of  Syracuse. 

Eliclill.in  0/n‘o,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  abt.  10  ni.  N.E.  of  Cleveland; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,600. 

Eii'oolito,  n.  iffin.)  Same  as  Eudiat.tte,  7.  r. 

Eii'orsisy,  n.  [From  Gr.  ea,  well,  and  krasis,  tempera¬ 
ture.]  (Med.)  A  well-proportioned  mixture  of  quali¬ 
ties.  by  which  a  body  is  said  to  be  in  good  order,  and 
disposed  for  a  good  state  of  health. 

Eiiilsp'iiioiiisni,  Eiiiloiiioiiism,  n.  [From  Gr. 
eudaimon,  having  n  good  genius.]  A  system  of  moral 
philosophy  which  makes  morality  to  depend  on  the 
production  of  happiness. 

Eiiili'aly te,  n.  [Gr.  endialitos,  easily  dissolved.] 
{Mm.)  A  silicate  of  zirconia,  lime. soda,  and  iron.  Found 
in  West  Greenland  in  rhombohedra!  crystals  of  a  vitre¬ 
ous  lustre,  red  color,  and  translucent  tosub-translucent. 
Hardness  5’5;  gravity  2-898  to  3-01.  It  gelatinizes  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  fuses  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to  a  light 
green  opaque  glass. 

Eiiilioiii'oter,  n.  [See  Eudiometry.]  A  term  applied 
to  instnunents  used  for  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air 
and  other  gases.  —  See  Eupiometry. 

Eiidioiiiot'ric,  Eiiilioiuet'rical,  a.  Relating  to 
endiometry. 

Eiiilioin'etry,  n.  [Fr.  eudiomiirie,  from  Gr.  eti,  well, 
dios,  air,  vietron,  measure.]  The  art  of  analyzing  and 
investigating  gaseous  hodie.s  by  means  of  the  instniment 
called  the  eudiometer.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  desired  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  to  three 
measures  of  atmospheric  air  contained  in  tlie  eudiom¬ 
eter  (A.  Fig.  971)  add  two  mea-sures  of  pure  hydrogen, 
—  detonate,  and,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  vessel,  observe 
the  absorption;  divide  its  anionnt  by  3,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  represent  the  amount  of  oxygen.  Thismetliod 
was  invented  byA’olta.  The  best  form  of  eudiometer  is 
that  invented  by  Dr.  Ure.  It  consists  of  a  siphon  formed 
of  glass,  with  legs  of  nearly  equal  length,  open  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity,  which  is  funnel-slmped,  and  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  other,  which  is  supplied  with  platinum  detonat¬ 
ing  wires.  The  siiihon  leg,  which  i.s  sealed  up.  is  gradu¬ 
ated  into  lOOecjiial  parts  or  8ub<livisions  of  the  cubic 
inch.  In  order  to  make  use  of  this  simple  instrument, 
it  must  be  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  the  pneu¬ 
matic  trough ;  a  convenient  supply  of  the  gas  to  be 
measured  is  in¬ 
serted,  and  hav'- 
ing  applied  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  the  orifice 
at  the  end  of  the 
open  leg, the  tube 
is  removed  from 
the  trough  and 
inverted,  so  as  to 
transfer  the  gas 
to  tlie  sealed  leg, 
where  its  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  measured. 

A  portion  of  mer¬ 
cury  must  then 
be  poured  from 
the  open  end  of 
the  siphon,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space 
of  abt.  2  inches; 
and  closing  the 
aperture  again, 
detonate  by  the 
electric  spark. — 

'fhe  included  por¬ 
tion  of  air  serves 
as  a  spring,  and, 
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totes  pimento  or  Jamaica  popper,  commonly  known  as  EulOS’  lO^  or  Eclogical,  a.  [L.  Lat.  eulogietu.]  Coi> 
allspice.  The  latter  name  is  xiveu  to  it  because  it  is  taiiiiiig  eulogy  or  ]>i'uise ;  cuniincndatory. 
thought  to  harecombined  the  flavors  of  cinnamon,  clove,  j  Eulo;;:'irally,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  convey  praise, 
and  nutmeg.  It  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  iu  medicine  as  an  '  Eu'lo;;ri^t«  n.  One  who  praises  or  comiiieiids  another, 
aromatic  stimulant.  Its  properties  are  dependent  on  li<%  a.  CuniineJidatory  ;  full  of  praise, 

the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  rose-^tpide^  of  the  Eulo;;:is  tioally,  ac/r.  W ith  commendation. 

East,  which  are  much  esteemed  as  dessert  tniits,  are  the  Eiilo  iKjt.  mh-gia.  See  Kllogt.]  Eulogy; 

produce  ot  E’.  ma/acc«njrt5,  E.^m6os,  and  other  I  praise;  encomium;  a  speech  or  writing  in  coniuieuda' 

species  of  this  geuus.  In  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  i’.cau/iyf'>ra,  I  tion  of  someone. 

and  Jabuticaba,  is  also  much  esleenitKi.  The  leaves  of  Eu'lo$;iz<%  r.  a.  [Gr.  ru1oge-d.'\  To  speak  well  of;  to 
E.  uyni  are  used  in  Chili  as  a  substitute  for  Paraguay!  praise:  to  speak  or  write  iu  commendatiou  of  another; 
tea.  I  to  extol. 


on  withdrawing  the  thnmb,  which  closed  the  open^ 
aperture,  and  adding  mercury  to  restore  the  level,  the 
change  of  bulk  produced  iu  tlie  gas  by  detonation  can 
easily  be  read  off.  Any  liquid  or  solid  that  is  required 
for  the  analysis  of  the  residuary  gas  may  then  be  passed 
up  into  the  closeil  end.  and  the  different  results  noted. 

The  eudiometer  employed  by  Cavendish  for  the  synthe-: 
sis  of  water  consists  of  a  strcmg  glass  vessel,  a  firmly 
secured  shipper  at  one  end,  a  brass  stop-cock  at  the 
other,  and  pn>vided  with  two  platinum  wires  which 
pa.s3  through  the  stopper,  and  approach  very  near  toj 

eiich  other  within  the  eudiometer,  so  that  the  electric  i  _ 

spark  may  easily  pass  between  them.  The  eudiometer  Euge'nie-:Marie  de  Guzman,  Cocxtess  of  Teba,  Eulojjy,  n.  [Gr.  eulogia~eu,  and  logoSjU.  say- 

the  stop-cock  into  the  Empress  of  the  Frexch,  b.  is  the  daughter  oft  ing  or  speaking;  Fr.  A  speaking  well  of ; 'a 

fiUoH  wifi,  <1  inivt,,,..!  Donna  Marie  M:4QueIa  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebui  n,  coun-  8i>eech  or  writing  in  commeiidiitiou  of  a  person  ;  praise; 
tees-dowagerof  Montijo,  connected  by  her  husband,  the  !  eucomiiiin ;  panegyric. 

Count  de  Montijo,  with  the  houses  of  the  dukes  of  Frias  Eiilo  |>liia,  n.  [Gr.  eulophof,i<  handsome  crest.]  (Bol.) 
and  Fyars,  and  othew  of  the  highest  rank,  including  thej  A  genus  ol  plants,  order  Orchidaceot.  Tl»e  tubercular 
descendants  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  In  ISol,  the  Coun- j  roots  of  E.  vera  and  E.  camjxftrii  are  much  used  in 
tess  T^ba,  accompanied  b}- her  mother,  paid  a  lengthened  I  India  for  the  preparation  of  the  nutritious  substaucs 
visit  to  Paris,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  various  en- 1  known  by  the  names  of  salep,  Salop,  and  saleop. 
tertainments  given  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  dignity  and  Eii'lysifo,  n.  (.l/in.)  A  gnei^soid  rick  consisting  in 
elegauce  of  her  demeanor,  and  by  great  personal  beauty.  part  of  aiigite  and  garnet,  at  Junaberg  in  J^weden. 

Her  mental  gifts  were  not  less  attractive,  her  education  Eu'lytite,  n.  (J/in.)  A  silicate  of  bismuth  found  near 
being  very  superior  to  that  generally  bestowed  upon  j  Schiieeberg,  i*axony,  and  near  Fi  eiburg. 

Spanish  women.  She  w*as  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  j  Eiiiur^'iih,  a  lierd.'‘man  and  stewart  of  UD'sses,  who 
emperoroftheFrencb,  who  married  her  on  the  30th  Jan.,  I  rec«ignized  his  master,  at  bis  return  home  from  the 
lSo3,  at  Notre  Dame.  On  that  occasion  an  amnesty  was  Trojan  war,  after  twenty  years*  absence,  and  assisted 
granted  to  4,31'J  political  jirisoners.  The  Prince  Impe-I  him  in  removing  Penelope's  suitors, 
rial,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  was  born  16th  March,  Eii'iiiaiiite,  n.  (J/tn.)  Same  as  Brooeite.  g.  r. 

1856.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  during  the  Italian  Euniolti<4.  (w-me'/us,)  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phene, 
war  of  1S50,  she  exercised  the  oflSce  of  regent  with  th^  .......  _ 

assistance  of  a  conncil.  The  ex-Empress  E.  is  a  devoted 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See.  and  to  her  in¬ 
fluence  much  of  the  policy  of  the  emperor  towards  Italy, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  attributed.  Accompanied  by 
the  emperor,  she  visited  the  cholera  hospitals  in  1865, 
and  her  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  very  highly  com- 
mendeiJ.  .\t  the  end  of  1869  she  visited  Venice  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  on  her  way  to  Egypt,  where  she  represented 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Suez.  From  Aug.  1, 
to  Sept.  4, 18T0,  slie  acted  as  Regent  of  France :  and.siuce 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  has  resided  in  England. 


may  l>€  exhausted  by  screwing 
plate  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  then  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  two  me^isurcs  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  which 
is  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  The  w  ater  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  gases  condeuses  into  fine  drops  of  dew'^ 
on  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  | 

Eiicrnophito,  n.  (J/cn.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda,  which  occurs  commonly  in  cleavable  masses  of  a 
white,  grayi.slq  or  brownish  color.  Hardness  5*5,  grav-' 
ity  2  iTT.  Gelatinizes  with  :icid.  and  fuses  to  a  colorless 
glass.  Found  on  the  island  Inimoe,  Norw'uy.  | 

Eiidocia,  or  Athenais,  (u-(/o'xAi-a,)  a  learned 
Athenian  lady,  daughter  of  Leontius,  the  philosophical , 
sophist,  who  left  her  only  a  small  legacy,  bequeathiiigi 
the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  two  sons.  Conceiving 
herself  ill-used.  E.  went  to  Constantinople  to  lay  her| 
complaint  before  the  emperor,  Theodosius  II.  She; 
there  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and,  under  thej 
name  of  Eudocin^  became  empre>3  in  a.  D.  421.  She; 
was  afterwards  divorce<i,  and  retired  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  le<l  a  life  of  devotion,  and  D.  460.  She  is  said, 
to  have  written  some  Greek  poems,  and  also  a  life  of 
Christ.  ( 

Eiidokoer,  or  Fog'gt  Islands,  in  Alasl‘a,A  group  of 
small  islands  off  the  S.E.  coa.'»t  of  the  peninsula. 
Eiido'rn.  in  E^ansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Douglas  CO.;  pop.  of  township  about  1,500. 

ElltloxiiH,  (u~(/ox'u^.)  a  distiuguished  Greek  mathema¬ 
tician  and  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  from  406  to 
350  B.  c.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Archytas,  is 


reported  to  have  visited  Egypt  and  received  astronomical  Eu'g-enine,  n.  (C/tem.)  A  crystalline  substance  ex 


instruction  from  the  priests,  and  to  have  also  visited 
M.ausolu.s,  king  of  C.iria,  for  whom  the  celebrated  mauso¬ 
leum  was  built,  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  of  Syracuse. 
He  chiefly  lived  at  Cyzicus.  Plato  referred  the  Delians 
to  E.  for  a  solution  of  a  difficult  mathematic:il  problem, 
as  more  competent  than  himself.  E.  had  an  observatory 
at  Cnidos.  and  was  an  enthusi.istic  student  of  the  heavens, 
of  which  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  description  in  his 
two  works  now  lost,  the  .Sfirror  and  the  Phtxnomena. 
The  latter  w’as  versified  by  Aratus,  whose  poem,  trans- 
latetl  into  Datin  verse,  was  in  use  till  the  6th  century  of 
our  sera.  Eudoxus  was  the  first  Greek  astronomer  who 
attempted  to  form  a  theory  of  the  planetary  motions, 
and  his  theory  was  subsUutially  identical  with  the  Ptol- 
em  lie  system. 


tractod  by  alcohol  from  cloves. 


went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in 
the  Grecian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
games  appointed  in  honor  of  Patroclus.  —  There  are 
others  of  this  name  in  ancient  history. 

EiiiiieneM.  (u'me-n/M.j  king  of  Pergamns,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Philsetenis,  263  ii.  c.,  and  reigned  22  yesirs. — 
Eume.nss  II.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  bis 
father.  Attains,  197  b.c.  He  as6i^ted  theRomansagainst 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  reigned  38  years. —  Both  of 
these  sovereigns  were  greatly  attached  to  learned  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  latter  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamns,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  preilecessora, 
in  intimation  of  the  Alexandrine  collection  of  the 
Ptolemies. 


Eiig-e'niim  1.,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  M.artin  I.  a  Greek  commander,  and  acconnted  the 


in  654.  He  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  piety.  Died 
657. 

EuQENirs  IT.,  succeeded  Pascal  I.  in  824,  and  D.  827. 

Ecoemus  III.,  succeeded  Lucius  II.  in  1145.  Rome  was 
at  that  time  in  a  turbulent  state,  and  finding  that  he 
could  do  little  go<»d,  E.  retired  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to 
Paris.  D.  at  Tivoli,  1153. 

Eugenics  IV.  (G.ibriele  Condulmero),  succeeded  Martin  V. 
in  1431.  The  great  event  in  his  career  was  the  schism 
created  in  the  Church  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Coc.NaL 
OF  Basil,  q.r.  "*  - 

and . 

left 


most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexjinder  to  succeed 
him  after  his  death.  He  conquered  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  governnient,  till 
the  power  and  jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  He  then  joint'd  his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas, 
and  defeated  Cntterus  and  Neoptolemus.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antigonus.  531  b.  c.  The  latter, 
however,  honored  his  remains  with  a  splendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  lamily  at  CapiMi- 
docia. 


?BASiL,q.r.  iT.'s  pontificate  was  stormy  and  unhappy.  Enmoii  i<lrp«  (Zool.)  Same  as  TEgpARi.E.  q.  r. 
id  in  his  old  age  is  said  to  have  regretted  that  he  ever  EiinioilHIois.  (u  /nen'e-d/M.)  [Gr.,  the  well-minded,  < 
rr’  AS.  .  •  ..ft  his  monjistery.  D.  at  Rome,  1447.  j  benign  goddesses.]  (Myth.)  The  enpheiiiistic  nan 

EiiorsretON,  n.  [Gr.,abenef:ictor.]  (Mnc. /7tsL)  A  title' Eii'geiiy,  n.  [Gr.euqcrjio, from i»u,  well, and pcno5,race,[  given  ‘  ^  ^  ^  ^  * 

of  honor  frequently  be.stowi*d  by  the  Greeks  on  those  stock.]  Nobleness  of  birth.  —  OjUrit.  wascoi 

wlio  hud  served  the  state  well,  and  given  more  especially  Eng:li,  fyw.)  w.  [.\.  S.  tie.]  •  I  . 

t  J  some  of  the  E.:yptlun  Ptolemies.  Reference  is  made  EiiliRr'iey  Creek,  iu 
to  this  practice  in  iU.  Luke  xxii.  2.5.  River  from  Cuss  co. 


c.]  A  tree;  the  yew. 
in  Georyiay  enters  the  Etowah 


or 
name 

to  the  Ekintes,  q.  v. '  By  later  poet.s  the  name 
confined  to  the  three  sisters  commonly  known  as  the 
Furies  —  Allecto,  .Megjera,  and  Tiaiphone. 
Eiiiiio'iiIr,  n.  (-4s?ron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 

^  r  fk  •  Al  l  ...  ». -r.  w,  -  ■■■  ■  . - f  )  Ga.spariel,  in  1851.  It  is  the  loth  in  order  of  dis- 

JMilaii  la,  in  ^Mham  i,  a  post-village  of  Barbour  co.,  on  Euharnion  le,  a.  [Gr.  ««,  well,  and /lunnonic.]  That  covery. 
the  Chattalioocliee^  Uiver,  about  90  m.  K.S.E.  of  Mont-  produces  harmony.  I  Euiitlo  nioraiido  et  rrdenndo.  [Lat.,  froing,  re- 

Eulalia,  in  }>.nnsylvan\a^  a  post-township  of  Potter  1  maiuing,  and  returning.]  (Law.)  This  phrase  is  em- 
co. ;  aUmt  903.  I  '  ’  ‘ 

Euler,  Leonard,  (oi7er,)  b.  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  1707, ' 
was  one  of  the  ^e;itest  analysts  of  the  hial  century,  —  I 
not  indeed  ranking  with  Dfscartes,  Newton,  or  Leibnitz,  | 
but  by  the  unbroken  accord  of  the  world  of  science  I 
claiming  equality  beside  Daniel  Bernouilli  and  D‘Alem- 


gornery ;  pop.  abt.  3.500. 

Eiig^^ne,  Francois,  (oo'^Aaln,)  Prince  of  Savoy  Carignan. 
known  as  Prince  Eugene,  was  the  son  of  the  Count  of 
S«nssons,  by  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  B. 
at  Paris,  1663.  He  was  intended  for  the  church ;  but 
his  predilection  for  a  military  life  was  so  strong,  that  on 
being  refuse^!  a  regiment  in  the  French  army,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  as  a  volunteer  asainst  the 
Turks ;  where  his  bravery  attnteting  notice,  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Hungary;  and  so  highly  did  Louis  XIV.  think  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  offered  him  a  marshal's  staff,  a  pension, 
and  the  govt,  of  Champagne;  but  these  he  indignantly 
refused.  He  was  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  participated  in  the  victories 
of  Blenheim,  Ondenanle,  Ac.  He  likewise  saved  Turin, 
expelled  the  French  from  Italy,  reduced  Lisle,  and,  in 
short,  raised  his  name  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  military 
renown  by  repeated  demonstrations  of  skill  and  braver>\ 
He  routed  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein  in  1716,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Belgrade  to  surrender,  after  inflicting  on  them 
another  ruinous  defeat.  After  the  peace  in  1718  he  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  cultivating 
and  patronizing  the  arts,  till  he  was  again,  in  1733,  called 
into  the  field  as  commander  on  the  Rhine:  this  service, 
however,  wjis  unproductive  of  any  remarkable  action. 
He  D.,  aged  72,  iu  1736;-  and,  independently  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  renown,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  in  private 
life  worthy  of  imitation. 

in  Illinois^  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 
£us:^ne%  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  and  township  of 


ploye»l  in  cases  where  a  person,  either  as  party,  a  wit¬ 
ness,  or  one  acting  in  some  other  capacity,  as  an  elector, 
is  privileged  from  arrest,  in  order  to  give  him  the  free¬ 
dom  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  respective 
obli^tions,  to  signify  that  he  is  protected  from  arrest 
eundo  morando  et  redeundo. —  Bouvier. 


Vermilion  co.,  on  the  Big  Vermilion  River,  about  80  Eu'lima,  n.  (Z^.57.)  A  genus  of  gaster- 


bert.  A  bare  catalogue  of  the  immense  labors  and  volu-  Eun  noli,  (a'nwA*,)  n.  [Yveunugue;  Gr.rune,abed  and 
minous  writing  of  this  illustrious  person  would  occupy  ‘  ..  ..  .  ..  .  .  » 

all  our  space:  it  may,  iD«leed,be  s^tid  of  him,ni/<if  tetigit 
quod  non  omavit;  and  hi.s  eager  genius,  surpassing  in-, 
diistry,  and  exhaustlcss  resources,  led  him  through  all 
the  sphere  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Liv¬ 
ing  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  no  man  did  so  much  to  unfold  its  powers  and 
simplify  its  methods;  his  great  works  on  that  subject 
are  still  models  of  composition;  and  amid  what  sprung 
from  his  abundant,  his  amazing  fertility,  the  germs  are 
found  of  the  most  important  of  subsequent  advances; 
his  work  on  hoj^ri meters  may  be  said  to  have  provoked 
theciUculusof Yariationsof IVith  Bernouilli, 

Euler  divided  several  prizes;  these  two  great  men  ran 
a  strikingly  corresponding  race.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  popularly  known  is  his  LetUrs  to  a  German  Prin¬ 
cess^  a  work  instinct  with  acuteness,  and  evincing  mar¬ 
vellous  powers  of  exposition,  but  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
his  only  failure.  He  hopelessly  tries  in  it  to  break  a 
lance  with  Leibnitz — offering  a  refutation  of  the  scheme  | 
of  nionads.  E.  waa  nota  inet.aphysician,  and  his  repu-| 
tation  betrays  no  sufficient  comprehension  of  the  mean-* 
ing  of  the  great  German  thinker.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg  ' 
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ni.  W,  by  N.  of  lodiauapolis;  pop.  of  township  about 
1,800. 

Ens^eii6%  in  Iowa.,  a  post-village  of  Ringgold  co, 
Eus:eno',  in  Kansas,  a  i)OSt-office  of  Shawnee  co. 
£u$^ene  City,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lane 
CO.,  about  6.5  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Salem:  pop.  about  1,200. 
Eng^en^fljinz,  n.  (Mia.)  Same  as  B*'LTBvsrrE.  g.  i\ 
EasT^'nia,  n.  [In  honor  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.] 
(Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Myrta^ce.  They  are  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  opjHJsite,  entire  leaves,  axillary  white 
flowers,  and  black  or  red  berries.  E.  pimenta  is  the' 
most  important  species.  Its  dried  unripe  fruit  consti-i 


opodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
I^yramideUidce.,  and  containing  a  number 
of  species,  the  shells  of  which  are  small, 
white,  elongated,  with  an  entire  mouth,  and 
a  remarkable  polished  and  shining  exterior. 
The  operculum  is  small,  horny,  and  subspi¬ 
ral.  Several  species  inhabit  the  Mediterra- 
nciin;  others,  and  those  the  largest,  are 
found  in  India  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  while 
a  still  gre.ater  nuraberare  found  fossil.  Fig. 
972  represents  the  species  E.  dolobrata,  of 
the  y>’.  Indies, 

852 


Piff.  972. 


echein,  to  have  the  care  of.]  Literally,  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a  bet!,  —  a  name  given  to  this  cla^8  of  persons  in 
the  E.ast,  from  their  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  women's  apartment,  or  harems.  The  practice  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Persians,  w  ho 
not  merely  intrusted  the  care  of  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  eunuchs,  but  considered  them  as  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  other  men.  The  practice  of  making  eu¬ 
nuchs  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent  iu  Greece  or  Rome:  but  during  the  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire  it  was  Very  common,  and  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
WHS  one  of  the  most  important  functionaries  at  court. 
Zeal  for  religion  has  caused  many  persons  to  undergo 
this  operation.  As  early  as  the  3d  century,  there  arose 
a  class  of  enthusiasts,  w  ho,  animated  by  the  example  of- 
Origen,  not  only  castrated  those  of  their  own  persuasion, 
but  even  all  persons  on  whom  they  could  lav  their 
hands.  Several  of  the  Christian  emperors  of  Ri*me  for- 
b,ade  the  practice  of  making  eunuchs;  and  Justinian 
imposed  a  law  of  retaliation  on  such  as  were  guilty  of 
such  inhumanity.  The  Council  of  Nice,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  chunh  all  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  made  eunuchs  of  themselves. 
The  practice  is  ^d  to  have  prevailed  in  Italy,  witli  the 
view  of  preserving  the  voice  of  singers  for  the  operas 
of  Europe;  and  in  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  the  se¬ 
raglios  are  chiefly  guarded  by  eunuchs. 

Ell'll  iichiKni.  n.  The  state  of  being  a  eunuch. 

EiiiinA,  (u'Ru«,)a  Sicilian  slave,  who  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  pretended  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 
Oppression  and  misery  compelled  2.000  slaves  to  join 
his  cause,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men.  Mith  this  force  he  defeated  the  Roman 
armies,  till  Perpeiina  forced  him  to  surrender  by  famine, 
and  he  and  the  greater  number  of  his  followers  were 
iiupaled  on  crosses,  132  B.  c. 
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Ksiom'phalns*  n.  [From  Gr.  eu,  wide,  omphalot^  umbil 
icus.]  '  JUL)  A  _ _ ^ 


I 


genua  of  fossil 
g;vsteropod  on  s 
mollusca,  fam¬ 
ily  Turbinidf?, 

M  a  n  y  species 
hare  been  de¬ 
scribed,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the 
lower  Silurian 
formation,  and 
consisting  ofde- 
presseil  or  dis- 
coidal  shells  of 
con>i  d  e  r  a  b  I  e 

size,  with  a  po-  Fig.  973. — euompualvs  pextangulatcs. 
lygonal  aper¬ 
ture.  and  a  very  wide  umbilicus. 

£aoii'ynias/n.  [Gr.  eu.  well,  and  rmoma,  a  name.] 
{Hot.)  \  genus  of  plants,  order  (\laMrace/r,  They  are 
erect  or  trailing  shrubs,  with  opp^'site  leaves.  The 
principal  Americjui  species  are  E.  atropurporrus^  the 
Spindle-tree;  and  E.  AmericanuSy  the  Burning  Bush: 
they  are  found  E.  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  as  far  as, 
Canada.  In  France,  the  charcoal  prepared  from  E.  Euro- 
pxus  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gxinpowder; 
while  the  young  shoots,  in  a  charred  condition,  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  rough  crayons  for  sketching.  The  seeds  are 
stated  to  be  purpttive  and  emetic,  and  also  to  l>e  poison- 1 
ous  to  sheep.  The  bark  of  the  E.  tingw't  can  be  used  as ' 
a  yellow  dye-stuff. 

Eii'osinite,  n.  (.Vm.)  A  hydrocarl>on  found  in  clefts 
ill  brown-co.il  at  Baiersh«»f,  tJermany.  It  is  of  a  brown¬ 
ish-yellow  color,  looks  like  common  pitch,  and  has  an  | 
odor  between  that  of  rosin  and  camphor.  Hardness  1’5,  i 
gravity  1*2  to  Po,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Com-; 
position:  carbon.  81'89,  hydrogen.  11'73,  oxygen  6*38.  • 

Eti'patliy,  n,  [Gr.  eupath^a  —  ett.  and  ^pothosy  feeling,] 
from  patcho,  to  suffer.  See  Pasciial.]  Bight  feeling. 
£iip(%'tor«  a  surname  given  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  snch  as  Mithridates.  &c. 

Eiipatoria.  or  Koslov.  (u-pu-for'e-a,)  a  town  of 
Russia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crimea,  6o  ra.  from  Perekop. 

It  was  o<*cupied  by  the  French  and  English  armies  in 
1S.V4.  and  successfully  defended  by  the  Turks  against  the 
Russi  ans  the  following  year.  P^p.  15.000. 
Eiipato'rinm,  n.  [Derived  by  Linuseus  from  Mithri¬ 
dates  Eupator,  who  first  used  it  as  a  couuter-p^dson.] 

(B  U.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  They  are 

perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves. 
Heiids  corymbose.  Flowers  of  the  cyanic  series,  that  is. 
white,  blue,  red,  Ac.,  never  yellow.  Tbe  leaves  of  E. 
glulin'tfum  constitute  a  sort  of  matico,  which  is  employed 
HS  a  stvptic.  E.  ayapana  and  perfoliatiim  are  employed 
as  antidotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  There 
are  no  less  than  17  species  of  this  genus  in  America,  the 
most  familiar  of  which  are  E.  fistulofumy  the  Trumpet- 
weed:  E.  »nacu/afwm.  the  Spotted  Enpatorinm:  Krotun- 
difnawn.  the  Hoarhound:  E.perfoHatum.  theThorongh- 
wort.  or  B<»ne3et E.  agf.ycitoidfs.  the  nettle-leaved  Eupa- 
torium:  and  E  aromaticum,  the  Aromatic  Eupatoriuin. 
Ell  patrid,  »i.  [Gr.  well,  and  jxzfcr,  a  father.]  A 
person  who  is  well-born.  —  Smart. 

Eiippn,  (oi'pew.)  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  M  eeze,  10  m.  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Manuf.  Woollens,  soap,  paper.  Ac.  14.224. 
Eii'p?p*^y.or  Eupop'sia.  n.  [Gr.  —  «i.  and 

p^piUy  di'ge^tion,  fiom  prptOy  to  digest.]  (Jf'd.) 

Good  digestion  or  concoction  in  the  stomach;  good, 
digestion. 

Eitpep  tic*  a.  Haring  good  digestion.  I 

Euptie'iiiia.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  abt.  [ 
67  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  j 

Ell  phcmi^iii,  n.  [Ft.  euph^^misrM ;  Gr.  ruphemis-^ 
mos  —  eu,  and  phemty  to  speak.)  A  speaking  well  orj 
delicatelv;  a  representation  of  good  qualities.  j 

(Bhrt.)  A  figure  by  which  a  delicate  word  or  expres¬ 
sion  is  su»>8tituted  for  one  which  is  offensive. 
Enphemis'tic.  or  Ecphemis'tic\l,  a.  Containing; 
euphemism;  rendering  more  decent  or  delicate  iu  ex-; 
pression.  •  ' 

Eii'pheinize.  r.  a.  To  make  use  of  eupbenustic  ex- 
pre.'<sion.s.  _  I 

Eupho'ii^ad,  n.  [Gr.  eu.  well,  and  phoneo,  to  sound. jl 
An  instrument  invented  by  P.  S.  A  G.  Grosb, 
of  Petersburg,  Pa.,  combining  the  tones  of  the  organ, , 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  and  violin.  —  ^foor*.  ,  ' 

Etiphoii'ic,  or  Ecphoxic\l,  a..[Fr  euphonigue.}  Hav-i 
iiig  euphony ;  agreeable  in  sound  ;  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Enphon  'icoii^  n.  {^fus.)  A  kind  of  upright  pianoforte,  i 
Eiiplio  iiioiis.a.  [Gr.  euphdno$,  sweet-voiced.]  Hav-j 
in<^  euphony;  agreeable  in  sound.  | 

Eiipho'iiionsly.  arfr-  With  euphony:  harmoniously. 
Eii^honism.  n.  An  agreeable  combination  of  sounds.  [ 
Eu  plioni*e,c.  a.  To  make  euphonious  or  agreeable  j 

in  sound.  „  j  w 

Eii'phonon,  n.  (.Vw*.)  An  instrument  invented  by! 
Chladni  in  1790.  It  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  harmonica,  ] 
and  like  it,  the  tone  is  produced  from  the  sounding  i 
bodVby  the  finger  direct,  without  mechanism,  and  is! 
regnlated  in  quality  and  effect  by  the  taste  and  feelings 
of  the  performer,  who  can  produce  tones  from  the  most 
delicate  pianissimo  to  fortis.^imo. 

Ea'phonous,  a.  Euphonical:  Enphonions. 
j^U'plioiiy,  n.  [Fr.  euphnnie;  Gr.  euphonia  —  eu,  and 
ptJme.  sound.]  .An  agreeable  or  harmonious  sound;  an  ; 
■^«5V  smooth  enunciation  of  sounds.  * 

Fnnhor'bla.  n.  r^nmed  after  Euphnrhus,  physician 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.]  <  Bot.)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  EuphorbiacttB.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  i 


with  milkv  juice.  Leaves  generally  opposite,  sometimes 
waiifiiig,  often  btipulate.  Involucre  axillary  or  subuiii- 
bellate.  The  genus  includes  about  300  species,  many 
of  which  hare  valuable  pr<»perties.  The  acrid  resin 
<x>mnionly  known  as  gum  Euphorbiiim  is  the  produce 
of  certain  undetermined  species,  the  principal  of  which 
are  probably  E.  antufwn'um,  canaritnfis,  and  ojhcina- 
rum.  It  is  a  dangerous  cathartic,  emetic,  and  rul»efa- 
cient,  and  pro<luces  severe  iDflamniation  of  the  nostrils 
if  those  who  powder  it  do  not  guard  themselves  from 
the  dust.  It  is  produced  from  the  wounded  stems,  and 
collected  in  leather  bags.  In  India  it  i.s  said  to  l»€ 
mixed  with  the  oil  expressed  from  the  s<‘eds  »Sf^samum 
orictifa^,  and  employed  externally  in  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  j 
The  Arabs  are  stat^  to  make  np  violent  diuretic  pills 
by  rubbing  over  the  juice  of  the  species  E.  antiquoruui 
with  flour;  their  camels,  however,  are  said  to  eat  thej 
branches  of  the  plant  when  cooked.  The  juice  (>f  the 


more  or  less.  Many  have  been  employed  medicinally, 
as  rubefacients,  suppurants,  emetics,  diuretics,  and  ca¬ 
thartics.  Some,  as  ca^cal  ilia,  are  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimnlant.  and  are  perfectly  devoid  of  any  acrid  or  poi¬ 
sonous  principle.  Others,  as  manihot,  yield  starch, 
which  is  largely  employed  for  food.  Caoutchouc  and 
resin  are  obtain^  from  tlie  milky  juice  of  others.  The 
seeds  of  many  yield  oils,  either  of  a  bland  or  of  an  ir¬ 
ritating  nature.  A  few  of  the  fruits,  and  some  of  the 
roots,  are  said  to  be  eatable.  Timber  is  rielded  by  some, 
as  the  box  ;  and  dye-stuffs  by  others.  The  hairs  of  some 
are  stingiug.  The  order  includes  191  genera  and  about 
2.500  species. 

Eiiphor'biales,  n.  pL  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  diclinous 
exogen  plants.  Diag.  Scattered  nioiuKlichlamydcons 
flowers,  superior  con.solidated  carpels,  axile  placeniae, 
and  a  large  embryo  surrounded  by  abnnd.nnt  albumen. 
This  alliance  includes  theorders  Euphorbiocete,  Sctpaces, 
Caliitrichaceae,  Empetraceapy  and  yepenthaceat. 


sp^it-3  E.  cerri/ormif,  krptagona,  and  virota,  African  Eliplior  binm,  n.  {Med.)  An  acrid  gum-resin,  the 


plants,  furnUh  the  Ethiopians  with  a  morUil  poison  for 
their  arrows;  whilst  that  of  E.  Cf4inifotia  serves  the 
like  purpt>se  for  the  Brazilian  Indians.  The  species  E. 
hiUrnica  is  extensively  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Kerry 
for  the  purpo.'^e  of  stupefying  fish;  and  so  powerful  are 
its  properties  said  to  be,  that  a  small  kreel  or  basket 
filled  with  the  bruised  herb  sufllces  to  stupefy  the  fish 
for  several  miles  down  the  river.  E,  hyperic*foliay  the 
Spurge  or  Eyebright,  a  plant  of  tropical  America,  is 
astringent  and  somewhat  narcotic,  and  is  employed  in 
the  diarrhoea  of  children  and  as  a  vermifuge;  and  E. 
thymifoHa  is  employed  for  a  like  purpose  in  India.  The 
root  of  E.  ipecacuanha,  the  Ipecac  Spurge,  is  §;iid  to  be 
equal  to  the  true  ipecacuanha,  and  is  commonly  used  in 
tbe  United  States.  Another  species,  E.  corotlatay  the 
Flowering  Spurge  (Fig.  974),  is  also  used  here  as  an 
emetic.  The  fruits  of  E.  lathyris,  the  Caper  Spurge  or 
Mole-tree,  are  sometimes  pickled  and  eaten,  instead  of 
ordinary  capers ;  but  although  the  process  of  pickling 
appears  to  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  acrid  purg;i- 
tive  properties  which  the  fruits  possess  in  a  fresh  state, 


Fig.  974.  —  ErpHORBiA  corollata. 
their  use  is  by  no  means  free  from  d.anger.  A  very  ac¬ 
tive  cathartic  oil  may  be  expressed  from  the  seeils  of  tbe 
caper-spurge.  The  leaves  of  E.  nere/olia  are  prescribed 
by  the  native  practitioners  of  India,  both  internally  as 
a”  purge,  and  externally,  mixed  with  Margosa  oil,  in 
certain  cases  of  contracte<l  limb.  The  roots  of  E.  p<ilus~ 
tris  and  pilosa  are  used  as  purgatives,  and  are  said  to 
have  proved  useful  in  hydrophobia.  Manyotlier  species 
are  purgative.  E.  tirucalti,  a  native  of  India,  is  com 
mon  iu  the  Madras  presidency,  and  makes  an  excellent 
hedge,  as  no  CJittle  will  touch  its  leaves.  The  sap  of  E. 
phf*aphorea  is  said  to  shine  with  a  phosphoresceut  light 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil  on  warm  nights.  . 

Eopliorbia'ceje,  u.  (Bot.)  The  Spurgewort  family.  I 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Diag.  Definite 

suspended  and  inverted  ovules,  scattered  flowers,  andi 
tricoccous  fruit.— They  are  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  I 
plants,  generally  with  an  acrid  milky  juice.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  unisexual,  monoecious  or  dioecious,  axillary  or 
terminal,  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  calyx  like  involucre: 
achlamydeous.  or  with  a  lobed  inferior  calyx,  having  on 
its  inside  glandular  or  scaly  appendages,  or  even  evident 
petals,  which  are  either  distinct  or  united.  The  anthers 
are  two-celled.  The  female  flowers  have  a  superior  ovary, 
which  is  either  elevated  upon  a  stalk  or  sessile  upon  the 
thalamus,  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  many-celled.  The  styles 
are  either  absent  or  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
cells  of  the  ovarv,  entire  or  divided.  Tiie  stigmas  are 
equal  in  niimber’to  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  or.  when  the 
styles  are  divided,  correspondins  in  number  to  their  di¬ 
visions  ;  the  ovules,  one  or  two  iu  each  cell,  are  pended 
from  the  inner  angles  of  the  cell.  The  friiit  is  either! 


product  of  Euphorbia  officinarum  and  other  species  :  it 
is  virulently  purgative  and  emetic,  and  the  dust  of  it  is 
dangerously  stimulant  to  tbe  nose. 

Euplior'bns.  a  famous  Trojan,  and  the  first  who 
wounded  Patroclus.  whom  Hector  killed.  Pythagoras, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  af¬ 
firmed  that  he  himself  was  once  Eupliorhus.  and  that 
his  soul  recollectetl  many  exploits  w  hich  bad  been  done 
while  it  animated  that  Trojan's  body. 

Euphrates,  {u'/raideea,)  the  largest  river  in  Western 
Asia,  and,  with  the  Tigris,  forms  the  most  important 
river-svstem  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  has  its 
source’ in  the  heart  of  Armenia  in  two  branches  —  the 
Kara  Su  and  the  Murad,  of  which  the  former  rises  25 
m.  N.E.  of  Erzerum.  and  flows  S.W.  to  a  point  10  m.  N. 
of  Keban*  Ma'den,  where  it  is  met  by  the  Murad,  which 
rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  AlA  Tagh,  and  flows  M  .S  M .  to 
the  point  of  confluence.  From  Keban'  Ma'den.  the  E. 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction  towards  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  breaks  through 
the  Taurus  and  flows  among  the  mountains  for  45  ro., 
emerging  at  Siimeisat,  whence  it  continues  navigable  to 
the  sea—  a  distance  of  1,195  m.  After  passing  Samosta, 
it  changes  its  direction,  and  flowing  S-  separates  for  a 
considerable  distance  Mesopotamia  from  Syria  and  the 
deserts  of  Syrian  Arabia.  Curving  to  the  S.E..  it  flows 
on  without  rec»*iving  almost  any  tributaries  for  5il»out 
700  ni..  until  it  is  joined  at  Knrnali  or  Kornah  by  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris.  From  Kurnah.  the  river,  taking 
the  name  of  the’  Shatt-el-Aral>,  continues  to  flow  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  until,  after  being  united  by  a  canal  with 
the  Kanin  from  the  mountains  of  Persia,  it  empties 
itself,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  90  m.  be¬ 
low  Kurnah.  The  total  length  of  the  E.  is  l.^'OO  m.; 
the  area  drained  bv  all  the  waters  which  enter  Ihe  Per- 
Sian  Gulf  by  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  lOS.OOOm.;  and  tbe 
volume  of  water  dif^rharged  by  it  is  401.010  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  72,910  cubic  feet  more  than  that  discharged 
by  the  Danube  in  the  same  time.  The  averacc  width  of 
tbe  Shiitt  el-.Arab  is  upwards  of  600  feet :  it  is  navigable 
in  mid-stream  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The  water  of  the 
E..  although  muddy,  is  not  unwholesome.  Its  inunda¬ 
tions,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  take  place 
chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May ; 
and  in  ancient  times,  when  canals  and  embankments 
regulated  these  inundations,  exercised  the  same  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  country  as  those  of  the  Nile  on  Egypt. 
En'ptiuisni,  n,  [Fr.  enphuisme.  from  Gr.  euphyea.  well¬ 
shaped,  goodly,  graceful,  eleg-ant  —  eM.andp?iy-e.  growth, 
stature.]  {Lit.)  An  affected  style  of  speaking  and  writing, 
which  became  a  fashion  during  the  reign  of  Qneeii  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  taste  of  an  age  which  wa.s  gradually  becoming 
conscious  of  the  powers  of  the  English  language,  tended 
to  a  love  of  affected  conceits,  which  was  cai  tied  to  absnrd 
lengths  by  John  Lilly  in  his  Evphues  (Gr.,  grarefut  or 
w>tiy).  The  extravagant  antithe>es  and  illustrations  of 
this  worthless  book  were  received  with  delight  l-y  critics 
who  worshipped  the  “curious  invention”  of  the  anthor. 
This  style  has  been  ridicnled  by  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
JoDSon’;  but  it  should  he  remembered  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  imitations  introduced  into  his  romance  The  Mon- 
aMery  preserve  little  of  their  real  character.  (Hullam, 

Literature,  of  Europe,  \\.  ch.  y\\  ) 

Eu  plinist,  u.  [Yr.  euphuiste;  Gr.  euphyh.]  (Bhet.) 
One  who  affects  excessive  refinement  and  elegance  of 
language. 

Enplmi^'tio,  a.  Belonging  to  euphuism  or  eophuiats. 
Eu'phvIUte,  n.  (J/in.)  A  variety  of  Mica.  9.  r. 

Eu  pion.  n.  [Gr.,  very  fat.]  (rAem.)  A  very  limpid 
liquid  which  stains  pajW  like  oil,  and  which  exists  in 
the  tar  produced  during  the  destnictive  distillation  of 
many  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-74.  and  it  l»oils  and  evaporates  at  340°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  is  insipid  and  inodorous,  but  highly  inflammable. 
Euplas'tlc,<i.  [Gr.eu, well.and/)/<i«o,Iform.]  {Medi) 
Having  the  facnltvof  becoming  organirable  in  a  high 
degree,  —  as  in  false  membrane  resulting  from  acute  in¬ 
flammation  in  a  healthy  person  —  Dunglison. 

— 71.  The  organizable  matter  by  wliich  tbe  tissues  of  the 
bodv  are  renewed  —  Hohhfn. 


the  axis,  usually  opening  with  elasticity,  or  snccolent 
and  indehis4*ent.  Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  sns-^ 
pended,  often  with  an  aril  or  caruncnlate.  Embryo  in- 1 
closed  in  fleshy  albumen,  cotyledons  flat,  radicle  superior,  j 
The  plants  of  this  onl.  are  more  or  less  distributed  over  | 
tbe  globe,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  warm  regions, 
particularly  in  equinoctial  America.  Many  are  extreme-  j 
ly  poisonous,  the  poisonous  principle  being  contained  in 
the  milky  juice,  and  pervading  ^  parts  of  the  plant  | 
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size  of  the  hinder  thishs  of  many  of  the  species.  They 
feed  on  the  stems  and  leares  of  plants,  some  of  them 
on  aqnatic  plants,  the  roots  of  which  afford  food  to  their 
larvse.  The  body  is  oblong ;  the  antennse  filiform.  Some 
of  the  enpoda  are  among  the  most  splendid  of  tropicai 
insects.  Tlie  Crioceris  atparagi,  which  belongs  to  this 
family,  is  of  a  bine  color,  witli  the  thorax  red,  and  the 
elytra’yeUo^^'’'*“*®> ’^**‘  *’*““  markings  It  feeds 
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in  the  larvpp  state  on  the  young  sprigs  of  asparagus, 
and  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  garden. 

£u'|>oli9,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who  severely  con- 
demne<l  thevicesand  immoralities  of  liis  age.  Itissaid 
that  he  had  composed  17  dramatic  pieces  at  the  age  of 
17.  Some  suppose  that  Alcibimles  put  Eupolis  to  death 
because  he  l»ad  ridiculed  him  in  his  verses;  hut  Suidjis 
maintains  that  he  iierished  in  a  sea-fight  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Lacedfemonittiis  in  the  Hellespont. 
Lived  in  the  5th  century  b.  c. 

Ewpy**'cliroite,  n,  {Min.)  A  variety  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

£ii|>y n.  [Or.  ew,  and  pyr,  fire.]  A  term  applied 
to  several  contrivances  for  obtaining  instautaueous  light, 
such  as  lucifer-matches,  &c. 

£iira'Mi;%ii«  n.  [A  contraction  from  Europe  and.4sia.] 

A  descendant  of  an  European  born  in  Asia. 

£lire«  (oor,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dep.  Orue, 
and  falling  into  the  Seine  near  Pont-de-rArcho. 

£iir(^  a  dep.  of  France,  comprising  the  E.  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  ancl  situate  on  the  aistuary  of  the  Seine;  Lat. 
between  48°  37'  and  49°  28'  N. ;  area.  2.414  .scp  m.  It  is 
divided  into  5  arroud.,  —  Evreux,  Ixmviers,  Les  Andclys, 
Bernay.  and  Pont-Audemer.  Cap.  Evreux.  Along  the 
Seine  the  soil  in  some  j>art3  is  saiuly,  stony,  and  barren, 
but  tlie  greater  part  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  natural 
products  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  apples  and  pears,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  cider  and  perry  are  made.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  is  favored  by  extensive  meadows  and 
pasture-lauds.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  are  extensive  iron  and  copper  works  and  pin 
manufactories.  Cotton  goods,  cloth,  linen,  paper,  glass, 
and  stoneware  are  likewise  manufacture<l.  Pop.  304,800. 

£uro-et-£«ir,  a  dep.  of  Franco,  formed  chiefly  from 
the  prov.  of  Orleanais,  bet.  Lat.  47°  57'  to  48°  55'  N.,  and 
Lon.  0°  47'  to  2°  E. ;  area,  2,248  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
niaiuly  by  the  Eure  in  the  N.  and  the  Loir  in  the  S.,  the 
two  river.s  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  dep.  lies 
on  the  water-shed  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
English  Channel.  It  is  in  general  level,  with  a  soil 
very  fertile.  In  the  forests  the  oak  and  birch  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navi¬ 
gable  in  this  dep  ,  furnish  valunhle  water-power  for  the 
numerous  nulls  of  various  kinds  that  are  situated  on 
their  banks  Iron  is  the  only  mineral  found  and  worked 
to  any  great  extent;  but  the  chief  articles  of  trade  arc 
corn,  fl  air,  and  wjiol.  The  dep.  is  diviiled  into  the  four 
arron<l.  of  Chartre.s,  Cliateaii-duu,  Dreux,  and  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou,  with  the  town  of  Chartres  for  capital.  Pop. 
311,340. 

£iire'ka«n.  [Gr.,  I  have  found  it.  See  Archimedes.] 
Discovery. 

£iirc'i4«i«  in  Arizona,  a  village  of  Yma  co.,  on  the 
Colorado  River,  abt.  170  m.  S.W.  of  Prescott. 

£ure'ka,  in  Arkansas,  a  poat-ofiice  of  Cross  co. 
£lire'k»«  in  Oah'foniia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Humboldt 
CO.,  on  Humboldt  Bay,  abt.  225  in.  N.N.W.  of  ISau  Fran¬ 
cisco;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Nevada  co.,  containing  rich  gold  mines; 
pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Eiire'ka,  in  JUinoiSy  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  E.  of  Peoria. 

£ure'ka.  in  Jndiana,  a  village  of  Spencer  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  W.  of  Rockport. 

£iire'ka«  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Greenwood  co.;  pop 
abt.  700. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Greenwood  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.W, 
of  Lawrence. 

£urc'ka,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

—A  township  of  Montcalm  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
£lire'ka,,  in  Minne..-^ota,  a  towuahip  of  Dakota  co.,  abt 
25  m.  8.  by  W.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  abt.  800. 

—A  village  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt 
15  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 

£lire'ka,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co. 

abt  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Loiii.s. 

£iire'ka,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofliee  of  Gallia  co. 

£lire'ka,  in  irbicoaTin,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago  co, 
on  Fox  River,  abt.  16  m.  W.  of  O.^hkosh. 

£lire'ka  North,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sierra  co., 
abt.  50  m.  N.E.  of  Marysville ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

£iire'ka  ^^oiitli,  in  Cal.,  a  vill.  of  Eureka  township, 
Nevada  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Nevada;  pop.  abt.  200. 
£iiripi<los,  {u-rip'i-dees,)  one  of  the  great  Greek  tragic 
poets,  was  b.  at  Salamis,  about  B.  c.  481.  According  to 
a  legend,  his  birth  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  He  was  Uiught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus, 
excelled  in  gymnastic  exercises,  studied  jiainting,  and 
applied  himself  to  physical  science  ami  philosojthy.  He 
was  a  discipleof  Anaxagoras,  and  afterwards  of  Socrates. 
His  first  play  was  exhibited  b.  c.  455,  the  year  that  ..Es- 
chylus  died  ;  ami  his  last  in  408.  He  soon  after  went  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  in  406 
was  killed  by  the  king's  lionnds,  which  savagely  attacked 
him  ill  a  lonely  place.  Euripides  was  of  a  serious  and 
speculative  turn,  could  not  believe  in  the  popular  my¬ 
thology,  yet  took  from  it  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  mak¬ 
ing  any  changes  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose,  espe¬ 
cially  stripping  the  persons  of  all  ideal  greatness.  He 
brought  tragedy  down  to  the  level  of  every-day  life,  and 
painted  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  lie 
gre.itly  excelled  in  delineating  the  characters  ami  hab¬ 
its  of  women,  and  the  workings  of  strong  passion. 
His  plays  abound  in  neat  quotable  sayings  applicable  to 
all  cirenmshmees  of  human  life.  He  wrote  in  all  75,  or 
perhaps  92,  jdays,  of  which  18  are  still  extant,  among 
which  the  most  admired  are  the  AJeesUs,  Medea,  Ion, 
Hecul>a,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  Iphigtnia  in  Aulis. 
The  Cyclops  is  interesting  its  the  only  speciniea  left  us  of 


what  was  called  the  saiyric  drama.  To  E.  chiefly  was 
owing  the  introduction  of  the  prologue,  and  the 
ex  machina,  or  the  ]>ractice  of  solving  tlie  ditficulties  ot 
the  plot  by  direct  visible  interposition  of  a  god.  E.  was 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Sophocles,  and  was  one 
of  the  victims  ot  tlie  satire  of  Aristophanes. 

Ell'l*i|>lis«  a  narrow  strait  separating  the 

island  <>I  Eubspa  Irom  the  coa*t  of  B«eidia.  'I’he  flux 
and  reflux  of  its  tide,  continuing  regularly  for  18  or  19 
days,  and  becoming  stationary  for  the  remainder  ol  tlie 
mouth,  was  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry  among  the  ancients. 

Euroe'ly<li>il^  n.  [Gr.]  A  violent  wind,  menliuned 
in  Acts  xxvii.  The  name  seems  to  signity  a  storm  from 
the  east;  hut  the  readings  vary  greatly,  and  among 
these  variations  occurs  the  form  m  the  Latin 

Yulgate,  euro-aquHo,  the  north-east  wimi. 

Euro'pa.  {Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  sister  of  Cadmus  the  founder  of  Thebi-s. 
According  to  some  legends,  her  birthplace  was  in  l*h<e- 
nieia.  Tlieiice  she  was  carried  away  by  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  ami  became  by  biui,  in  (Jrete, 
the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus.  ajid  ^Eacus. 

['Hiro|>^«  {yii'rop,)  the  most  popubms,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Australasia,  the  smallest  of  the  di\isions> 
of  the  gl(d)e,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  size  of  Asia 
or  America,  and  a  third  part  ol  that  ot  Atiiea.  E.  is 
mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  anil  nn  part 
of  her  surface  approaches  within  many  de  grees  of  the 
intertropical  regions.  The  climate  is  theretore  rather 
inclined  to  cold;  but  it  is  comparatively  temperate, 
and  is  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer 
as  the  countries  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  <»f  Asia 
and  America,  so  that  while  comfortable  lodging  and 
warm  clothing  are  indispensable,  the  exertions  of  the 
inliabitants  are  not  impeded  by  the  too  great  intensity 
of  cold  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  heat  on  the  other.  'I'lie 
surface,  too,  of  the  country  is  infinitely  varh  d  and  pie- 
lure-que,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  inter¬ 
sected  than  any  other  continent  by  great  arms  of  the 
sea,  supplying  facilities  to  internal  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  that  are  all  but  wholly  denied  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australasia,  and  only  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 
by  America.  The  soil  of  E.  also  seems  to  bo  <.>1  the 
oiiality  best  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  ef- 
lorts  of  the  hu.sbandman ;  lor  though  it  is  nowliere 
so  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  witliout  laborious  dili¬ 
gence,  and  consequently  does  not  foster  indolence  ora 
want  of  attention,  it  never  fails  liberally  to  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  industrious  and  skilful  cultivator. — 
E.  is  bounded  by  the  sea  in  all  directions,  except  the  E., 
where  it  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a  boundary-line, 
formed  bythe  river  Kara,theUral  Mountains  and  river, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  ha.s  the  Baltic  on  the  N  . ;  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  S. ;  and  a  very  large  extent  of  coa.st  bordered  on 
the  \V.  by  the  Atlantic.  -^Ext.  About  3.400  m.  long,  by 
about  2,300  broad.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  Cape 
Kocca,  in  Portugal,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kara: 
its  greatest  breadth  i.s  from  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece,  to 
Cape  Nordkyn  in  Lapland.  Area,  Estimated  at  3,770,000 
sq.  m.  Onist-Une,  about  15,000  miles,  indentations  in¬ 
clusive.  Lat.  The  continental  part  between  36°  and 
71°  12'  N. ;  Lon.  between  9°  30'  W.  and  60°  50'  E.  —  Poi.. 
Div.  E.  is  divided  into  independent  states,  as  follows: 


State*. 


Andorra  (republic) . 

Anhalt  (duoby) . 

Austria  (empire) . 

Baden  (gniud-duchj) . 

Bavaria  (kingdom) . 

Belgium  (kingdom) . 

Bremeu  (free  city) . 

Brunswick  (duchy) . 

Deomark  (kingdom) . 

France  (republic) . 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

(empire) . 

Greece  (kingdom) . 

Hamburg  (free  city) . 

Hesse  Darmstadt  (grand 

duchy) . 

Italy  (kingdom) . 

Lichtenstein  (principality). 

Lippe  Deimold  "  . 

Lubeck  (free  city) . 

Mecklenburg-Scbwerin 

(grand-duchy) . . 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

(granddnchy) . 

Netherlands  (The),  (Hoi 

laud),  (kingdom) . 

Oldenburg  (grand-duchy). , 

Portugal  (kingdom) . 

Prussia  (kingdom) . 


Reuss  Scbleiz  *'  . 

Russia  (empire) . 

San  Marino  (republic)... 
Saxe-Altenburg  (duchy). 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha(duch; 
Saxe-Meiningen  (duchy). 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach 

(grand-duchy) . 

Schaumburg-Lippe  (princi- 

. 

Schwarzburp-Rudolstadt 

(principality) . 

Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 

sen  (principality) . 

Spain  (kingdom) . . 

Sweden  and  Norway  (king 

dome) . 

Switzerland  (republic)... 
Turkey  (including  Monte¬ 
negro),  (empire) . 

Waldeck  (principality) ... 
Wurtemberg  (kingdom)  .. 


Total . 


Pop. 

Cap. 

Pop. 

15.000 

Andorra . 

1.000 

Dessau . 

16.500 

34.670,577 

Vienna . 

636.367 

1,369.291 

CarUruhe . 

29.813 

4,881,263 

Munich . 

187.736 

6,094.362 

Brussels . 

310,217 

70.60.3 

Bremen . 

70.603 

289.520 

Brunswick  .... 

43,190 

1,698.497 

Copenhugen... 

165,000 

38,192,064 

Paris . 

2.007,801 

30.621.431 

1,348.522 

Athens . 

44,217 

303.196 

iiamburg . 

224.974 

623.183 

Darmstadt .... 

45.000 

25,404.723 

Florence*  . 

125.799 

8,320 

Lichtenstein... 

3,3.37 

111.352 

Detniold . 

4,702 

36,998 

Lubeck . 

36,998 

560,618 

vSchwerin . 

25,463 

98,770 

Neu-Strelitz. . . 

7,132 

3,628.468 

The  Hague. . . . 

90.058 

315.622 

Oldenburg . 

8.611 

3,984,015 

Lisbon . 

224.063 

24,039,643 

Berlin . 

702.437 

43,889 

Greiz . 

6.517 

88.C97 

Scbleiz . 

5,092 

88.390.000 

St.  I’etersburg. 

535.044 

7,303|San  Marino  . . . 

7.303 

141.426  Altenburg . 

17,168 

168.735 

Gotha . 

23,717 

180.335  Meioingea . 

6,825 

15,275 

3.450 

.  31,186 

Buckeburg  .... 

75,116 

Rudolsiadt . . .. 

6,953 

67.533 

Sondershausen 

6,275 

16,302,625 

.Madrid . 

328.328 

4.173,080 

2,761,543 

Berne . 

31,917 

16,437.510 

Constantinople 

800.000 

56.80: 

Arolsen . 

1  978 

1.778.396 

Stuttgart . 

»  Since  1870, 

75,781 

.  288,736,41: 

Rome . 

244,484 

854 


Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays,  and  aiannels.  The  Mediterranean, 
Baltic,  Black,  Irish,  North  and  White  seas.  Sea  of  Azof, 
Sea  of  Murniora,  and  German  Ocean.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  are  the  ^ulfs  of  Lyons  and  N  enice,  or  Ailriatic 
Sea;  in  the  Baltic  are  the  ^:iilfH  of  Bolhnia,  Finland, 
and  Riga,  t ho  Skager  Rack  in  the  North  Sea.  ami  the 
Cattegat.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
principal  channels  are  the  English  uml  St.  George's.— 
Straits.  Dover,  Gibraltar,  Messina,  Bonifacio,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Dardanelles,  Yenikale,  and  the  Great  and  Little 
—  Capes.  Nordkyn  in  Lapland,  N.  Cape  on  the 
island  of  Mageroe,  the  Naze,  the  Land's  End;  capes 
Wrath,  Clear,  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Rocca,  St.  Vincent, 
Tarifa,  and  Matapan.  —  y«/anrfx.  The  principal  are 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
largest  in  Europe;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Majorca, 
Minorca.  Malta,  Elba,  Cundia,  and  Negropimte  in  the 
Mediterranean;  Zealand,  Funen,  BUgeii,  Laaland,  Fal- 
ster,  Bornholm,  and  Aland,  in  the  Baltic.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  dreary  regions  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  Iceland  we  have  assigned  to  America, 
as  more  properly  belonging  to  that  continent.  —  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Scandinavian,  sepa¬ 
rating  Sweden  from  Norway  in  the  N.,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Cajie ;  the  AIjis,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Balkan,  in  the  S.  In  the  Alps  are  Monts  Blanc  and 
Rosa,  the  highest  peaks  in  Euroi»e  ;  in  the  Pyrenees  are 
Maladetla  and  Mont  Peidn  Seine  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Carpathians  have  an  elevation  ol  upwards  of  9.1)10  feet, 
as  hiive,  also,  those  of  the  Balkan.  Between  Europe  and 
Asia,  on  the  E..  is  the  great  Uralinn  chain,  and  on  the 
S-,  the  Caucasian,  ciilniinating  in  Mount  Elburz,  18,493 
feet  above  rlie  l«  vel  of  the  sea.  —  Jdoitis.  The  great 
plain  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ler- 
niinale.s  in  tlie  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  E.  It  compre- 
liends  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  part  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  N.  I  rovinces  of  Germany,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Russia.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  ol  EuiopeHii  Rus¬ 
sia  is  a  plain,  diversified  only  by  gentle  undulations. 
The  other  plains  are  those  ol  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
the  latter  with  nn  area  of  40,0(0  sq.  m. — Liters.  The 
Danube,  Volga,  Uhine,  Seine,  Dnieper,  Visinla,  Dniester, 
Don,  Dwina,  Oder,  Elbe,  Tagus,  Doiiro,  Guadahjuiver, 
Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne.  The  longest  of  these  are  the 
Volga  and  the  Daiiulie,  On  the  principal  islands  are 
the  Thames  in  England,  the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  and  tlie 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  — X«/e«.  The  principal  are  Ladoga, 
Onega,  Maggiure,  Como,  and  (•anla,  in  Italy  ;  tlie  Peipus 
in  Uussia  ;  the  Wenner,  Wetter,  and  Miilar,  in  Sweden; 
with  the  less  exiensive,  but  much  better  known  lakes 
of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  Con>tance  between  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Germany,  and  Lough  Neagh  in  Ireland.  —  Cii- 
viate.  TVnipernto.  On  the  S-  the  continent  is  within  12°  of 
the  tropics;  and  on  theN.  it  nowhere  reacln  s  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation.  On  the  coast  it  is  warmer 
than  on  its  east ;  ami  under  the  ►anie  latitudes,  the  east 
coast  of  N.  America  is  much  colder  than  the  west  coast 
of  Fhirope.  Jn  some  places  this  ditlerence  has  been 
found  to  range  as  liigh  as  10°  of  latitude. —  ^  tgefation. 
The  most  extensive  forests  are  those  of  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Germany;  and  the  primiiml  trees  ol  which 
they  consist  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  lime,  fir,  birch,  and 
chestnut.  The  kingdom  of  European  vegetation,  liow- 
ever,  might  be  divided  into  four  zones  :  the  first,  or  most 
northern,  being  that  of  tlie  birch  and  fir.  whicli  extends 
south  to  the  62d  degree  in  Russia:  tlie  second,  that  of 
the  oak  and  the  beecli,  extending  from  this  limit  to  the 
48th  parallel ;  the  third,  that  of  the  vine  and  chestnut, 
occupying  the  region  betw  een  this  parallel  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  chains  of  the  south  ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  olive 
and  evergreen  woods,  comiirehending  the  southern  pen- 
insubis. —  '/jHilogy.  The  w  ild  animals  are  comparatively 
few;  they  are  the  bear,  wild  bt)ar,  woll.  l.vnx,  elk,  rein¬ 
deer,  chamois,  ibex,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  ox.  In  the 
great  forests  of  Germany  the  w  nlf,  w  ild  laair,  and  brown 
bear  are  still  met  with;  and  the  forests  ol  Russia  and 
Poland  afford  shelter  to  the  elk.  The  ihaniois  ami  ibex 
inhabit  tlie  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  the  wild  ox  is 
still  found  in  the  woods  of  Russia.  Wolves  are  still  nu¬ 
merous  in  Russia,  Hungary,  &c.  The  domestic  animals 
are  everywhere  the  same,  ami  consist  of  the  horse, 
ox,  dog,  pig,  and  sheep  ;  the  ass  is  common  in  the  south 
countries.  The  birds,  though  mostly  destitute  ol  tliat 
gorgeous  richness  of  plumage  w  hich  cliaracterizes  those 
of  tropical  regions,  are  compensated  by  a  rare  brilliancy 
of  song.  The  principal  insects  are  silkworms,  bees, 
Spanisli  flies,  gall-wornis,  and  locusts.  Fish  abound  in 
tlie  seas  and  rivers,  and  are  of  great  value.  Serpents 
and  lizards  are  found  only  in  tlie  south.  —  P>od.  The 
principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  rye,  outs,  barley, 
and  potiitoe.s,  in  tlie  north  and  middle  regions.  'Jhe  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  berries  of  various  kinds  are 
also  cultivated.  Rice,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the 
lemon  grow  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountaiii-rnTige ; 
and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  date-palm,  sugar-cane, 
and  cotton-plant  are  cultivated.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
as  high  as  51°,  ami  the  apple  to  66°. —  Miurrals.  Gold, 
silver,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  coal,  salt, 
and  marble.  In  the  precious  metals  Europe  is  not  rich; 
but  with  the  useful  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  cop¬ 
per,  she  is  abunilantly  supplied.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
iron  made  use  of  in  Europe  is  snjiplied  by  England,  and 
almost  all  the  tin.  —  AVee.  Mostly  Circassian,  divided 
into  three  principal  families — the  Teutonic  in  the  north, 
the  Greek-Latin  in  the  soutli,  uml  the  Sclavonic  in  the 
east.  Besides  these,  thereare  the  Finnish  family,  in  the 
N.  of  Russia  ;  the  Celtic,  in  Wales  and  the  Higlilands  of 
Scotland  ;  the  Basque,  in  Spain  ;  the  Turcoman,  in  Tur¬ 
key;  and  the  Tartar,  or  Mongolian  race,  in  the  N.  and 
S.E.  of  Russia.  —  Language.  The  Italian,  French,  Spau- 
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Eurovfd  the  smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  gloho,  forms  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  properly  only  an  extension  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  IMountains  and 
River,  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus  IMountains,  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of 
Marmora.  On  the  south,  the  Alediterranean  Sea  separates  it  from  Africa. 
The  continent  extends  through  35  degrees  of  latitude  (36^  to  71°  111'  U), 


and  through  75  degrees  of  longitude  (9°  30'  W,  to  65°  50'  E).  Distance 
from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  3,490  miles;  from  North 
Cape  to  Cape  Matapan,  2,430  miles.  The  area  is  about  of  that  of  the 
entire  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  it  has  about  th  of  its  population. 

Scale  of  Map,  265  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  comprising  83-5 
times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  of  IMap  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  THE  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION. 


Area  in 

Brit.  Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Year. 

Density 

P'T 

Sq.  Mile. 

Capitals. 

I 

Population  of 
Capitals. 

1.  Russia  IX  EunoPE, 

2.  Geumany, 

3.  France, 

4.  Austria  and  Hungary, 

5.  Great  Britain  &  Irel.vnd, 

6.  Italy,  .  .  •  • 

'7.  Spain,  .... 

8.  Turkey  in  Europe, 

9.  Sweden  and  Norway,  . 

10.  Belgium, 

11.  Roumania,  . 

12.  Portugal,  . 

13.  Holl.and, 

14.  Switzerland, 

15.  Denmark, 

16.  Greece, 

17.  Servia, 

18.  Montenegro, 

19.  Andorra, 

20.  Liechtenstein,  . 

21.  San  Marino, 

22.  Monaco, 

Empire,  . 

Empire,  .  . 

Republic  (?) 

Empire,  . 

United  Kingdom, 
Kingdom, 

Kingdom, 

Empire,  .  . 

Kingdoms, 

Kingdom,  . 

Principality,  . 
Kingdom, 

Kingdom, 

F'’ederal  Republic, 
Kingdom, 

Kingdom, 
Principality,  . 
Principality,  . 
Republic, 
F’rincip.ality,  . 
Republic, 
Principality,  . 

2,266.983 

210,468 

203  512 
241,1‘23 
122,511 
109,734 
192,957 
144,004 

293,918 

11,366 

4o,700 

36,492 

13.627 

15,716 

15.307 

20,152 

16,8-20 

1,700 

148 

63 

26.) 

6' 

70,808,099 

40,186,139 

36, .5-28,291 
35,943,592 
31,187,108 
25,906,037 
16,031,267 
11,610,000 

5,897,159 

4,830,004 

4,605,510 

3.086,658 

3,792,374 

2,510,404 

1,7-26,724 

1,348,5-22 

1,22-2,000 

100,900 

12,000 

8.320 

7,080 

3,127 

(1866) 

(1867) 

(1866) 

(1870) 

(1871) 

(1862) 

ll8G4) 

(estimated) 

(1865) 

(1866) 

(1867) 

(1863) 

(1867) 

(1860) 

(1865) 

(1801) 

(1867) 

(estimated) 

(e.stim.ated) 

(1867) 

(1864) 

(1865) 

32 

190  9 

179 

182 

250-9 

‘236 

83 

80-6 

20 

425-7 

98-6 

109-2 

8-28 

100 

1-26 

67 

72 

St.  Petersburg, 

Berlin,  .... 
Paris,  .... 

Vienna,  .... 
London,  .... 
Rome,  .... 

Madrid,  .... 
Constantinople, 

Stockholm  and  C'liristiania, 

Brussels,  .... 
Bucharest, 

Li.sbon,  .... 
Amsterdam, 

-  Bei’ue,  .... 

Copenhagen,  .  . 

Athens,  .... 
Belgrade,  .  .  . 

Cetigne,  .... 
Andorra,  .... 
Liechtenstein,  .  .  • 

San  Marino, 

Monaco,  .... 

667,026 

702,437 

1  8-2.5,-274 
'607,514 
3.880,000 
'220,532 
309,649 
1,075,000 
(  134,650 
)  64,744 

169.249 
141,754 
224,064 
274.931 

29.016 

180,472 

41,208 

22,300 

1,700 

1,887 

3,963,333 

300,485,806 

Less — Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia, 

156,564 

4,000,000 

Totals  of  Europe,  . 

•  •  •  • 

3,806,769 

296,485,806 
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TOWNS 


Aalborg,  10,876 
Aarhuus,  12,1 1 6 
Aberdeen,  73,805 
Abo,  21,830 
Acre, 

Adal  ia, 

Adrianople,  100,000 
Agen,  18. ‘222 
Agram,  20,637 
Ajaccio,  14,553 
Akbaltsikh,  14,722 
Akhtyrka,  14,987 
Akerman,  29,669 
Albacete, 

Aleppo  (Ifalep).  100 
Alessandria,  27,027 
Alexandria,  150,OuO 
Alexandrovsk, 
Algiers,  52,614 
Alicante,  31,162 
Alrneria.  29,426 
Alstahong, 
AltengaarJ,  _ 

Altona,  67,350 
Amiens,  61,063 
Amsterdam,  274,931 
Anapa, 

Ancona,  31,233 
Andorra, 

Angei's,  54,791 
Antwerp  {Anvers), 
Archangel,  20.173 
Arendal,  5,800 
Arta, 

Astrakhan,  46;693 
Athen.s.  41,298 
Augsburg,  50,067 
Austerlitz, 

Avignon,  36,407 


Denmark 
Denmark 
Scotland 
Ru.ssia 
Syria 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Turkey 
France 
Austria 
Corsica 
Transcaucasia 
Russia 
Russia 
Spain 

,000  Turk,  in  Asia 
Italy 
Egypt 
Ras.sia 
Algeria 
Spain 
Spain’ 
Norway 
Norway 
North  Germany 
France 
Holland 
Russia 
Italy 
Andorra 
France 
23,334  Belgium 
Russia 
Norway 
Turkey 
Russia 
Greece 
South  Germany 
Austria 
FVance 


I  d 


K  d 
G  a 
M 
P 
0 
N 
H 
L 
I 

Q  _ 
0  0 
0  f 
G  h 


H  h 
G  h 
G  h 
K  b 
M  b 
I  e 
H  f 
H  e 
P  g 
K  g 
H  g 
G  f 
e 
c 
d 


H 
Q 
I 

M  h 
R  f 
M  h 
K  f 
L  f 
H  g 


Aviona, 

Azov,  10,945 
Badajos.  22.895 
Baku,  13,392 
Balaklava, 

Bamberg,  25.972 
Bauialuka,  15.000 
Barcelona.  189,943 
Bari,  32,994 
B.asle,  37,918 
Bastia,  21,535 
Bayonne,  27,512 
Beja, 

Belfast.  120,777 
Belgrade,  22,300 
Bengasi,  2,500 
Berdiansk,  12.486 
Berditchev,  54,655 
Bergen,  30,402 
Berlin,  Cap.  of  Prussia 
702,437 
Berne,  29,016 
Besan^on,  46,961 
Beyrout,  100,000 
Biala, 

Bielev, 

Bieloi, 

Bielostock,  16,663 
Bilbao, 

Biorneborg,  7,423 
Birmingham,  369,604 
Bisert, 

Bitogiia,  14,000 
Bodo, 

Bolgrad,  10,000 
i  Bologna,  89,850 
I  Bona,  15,272 
I  Bordeaux,  194,241 
I  Borisov, 


Turkey 
Russia 
Spain 
Transcaucasia 
Russia 
South  Germany 
Turkey 
Spain 
Italy 
Switzerland 
Corsica 
France 
Portugal 
Ireland 
Servia 
Tripoli 
Russia 
Russia 
Norway 

North  Germany 
Switzerland 
F’ ranee 
Syria 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Spain 
Russia 
England 
Tunis 
Turkey 
Norway 
Roumania 
Italy 
Algeria 
France 


K  f 
L  g 
H  g 


g 
f 

g 
g 
b 
e 

M  g 
M  i 
P  f 
N  f 
I  c 


M  g 


K  g 
I  h 

(j 


Ru.ssia  N 


Borodino, 

Bortbeyri, 
Bosna-serai.  70,000 
Botzen,  8,103 
Bougie,  or  Bougiab, 
Boulogne,  40,251 
Bourges,  30,119 
Braga,  19,514 
Braganga.  6,000 
Bremen,  74,945 
Breslau,  171,926 
Brest,  79,847 
Bi'i.ansk,  13,241 
Brieg,  14,273 
Brighton,  87,317 
Brindisi, 

Bristol,  171,382 
Brody.  18,743 
Bromberg,  26,662 
Bruok, 

Brunn,  73,464 
Brussels  (Hrvxclles). 
Buda,  54,577 
Budweis,  14,811 
Buguraslan, 

Bui, 

Bukharest,  141,754 
Burghas,  4,000 
Burgos,  25,721 
Byelosersk, 

Cabes, 

Caceres,  12,051 
Cadiz,  M,750 
Caen,  41,564 
Cagliari.  28.244 
Cairo.  313,383 
Calais,  12,7'27 
Calmar,  9,200 
Cambrai,  22,207 


Rus.sia 
Iceland 
Turkey 
Austria 
2,610  Algeria 
France 
France 
Portugal 
Portugal 
North  Germany 
North  Germany 
France 
Russia 
"  North  Germany 
England 
'Italy 
England 
Austria 
North  Germany 
Austria 
Au-stria 
,  169,249  Belgium 
Austria 
Austria 
Russia 
Russia 
Roumania 
Turkey 
Spain 
Russia 
Tunis 
Spain 
Spain 
France 
Sardinia 
Egypt 
France 
Sweden 
France 


P  d 
C  b 
L  g 
K  f 
I  h 
H  e 
H  f 
F  g 
F  g 
I  e 
L  e 
G  f 


N  0 
L  e 
L  f 


K  f 
S  e 
Q  d 
N  g 
N  g 


G 
P 
K 
F 
F 
G 

I 

0  i 
H  e 
L  d 

II  e 


Cambridge,  28,897 
Candia,  11,000 
Canea, 

Cannes,  9,618 
Capua,  12,548 
Carcassonne,  22.173 
Carlscrona,  17,775 
Carlsrube,  Cap.  of 
Baden,  32,004 
Carlstad, 

Cart.igena,  22,106 
Cassel,  41,587 
Cattaro, 

Ceuta,  8,200 
Chalons,  17,692 
Chambei7,  18,279 
Cbaumont,  8.285 
Cherbourg,  37.215 
Cberchel,  or  Shershell,  5,886 
Chester,  34,220 
Chieti,  12,877 


Engl  .and  H  e 
Candia  N  h 
Candia  M  h 
France  I  g 
Italy  K  g 
France  H  g 
Sweden  L  d 


South  Germany  I 
Sweden  K 
Spain  G 
North  Germany  I 
Austria  L 
Morocco  F' 
France  FI 
F’rance  I 
France  I 
F'ranoe  G 
Algeria  FI 
England  G 
Italy  K 


Christiania,Cap.  of  State, 64, 744  Norway  K  d 


Christiansand,  10,876 
Christianstadt,  6,599 
Christiansund,  5,709 
Christinestad, 

Ciudad  Real,  8,300 
Civita  Vecchia,  10,000 
Clermont,  37,690 
Coblenz,  27,112 
Cognac,  9,412 
Coimbra,  18,147 
Cologne  (A'ofnl,  125.172  North  Germany  I 
Constantine,  35,417  Algeria  I 


Norway  I  d 
Sweden  K  d 
Norway  I  o 
Rus.sia  M  c 
Spain  G  h 
•  Italy  K  g 
France  H  f 
North  Germany  I 
France  G 
Portugal  F 


Constantinople,  l,C75.000 
Gopenliagen,  Cap.  of  King¬ 
dom,  180,472 
Cordova,  35.606 
Corfu,  25,0110 


e 
f 

g 
e 
h 

Turkey  N  g 

Denmark  K  d 
Spain  Q  h 
Greece  L  h 
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Cork,  80,121  Ireland  F 

Corunna,  31,216  Spain  F 

Cosenza,  11,649  Italy  L 

Ciislin,  or  Koslin,  13,575  North  Germany  L 
Cracow,  41,086  Austria  L 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronstadt,  48,413  Russia  N 


of 


Cuenca,  6,037 
Czernowicz,  34,000 
Dantzig,  89,311 
Darmstadt,  31,389 
Delirec;lln,  43,617 
Dellys,  10,484 
Derhend,  11,431 
Dieppe,  19,946 
Dijon,  39,193 
Dorpat,  20,861 
Dover,  26,446 
Dramnien,  14,117 
Dresden,  156,024 
Drogheda,  14.740 
Drohobycz,  11,324 
Drontheim  {Throndhjem), 
19,287 

Dublin,  321,540  Cap, 
Country, 

Dumfries,  14,023 
Dunaburg,  27,825 
Dundee,  90,417 
Durazzo,  10,000 
Diisseldorf,  63,389 
Edinburgh,  178,970  Cap.  of 
Counti'y, 

Egersund,  2,144 
Ekaterinodar,  10,000 
Ekaterinoslav,  19,908 
Elbing,  28,055 
Elizabetopol,  15,000 
Elsinore,  8,442 
Elvas,  11,088 
Emden,  13,103 
Erfurt,  41,760 
Erivan,  12,170 
Essek,  13,883 
Exeter,  41,749 
Falmouth,  5,709 
Fiume,  15,319 
Flensburg,  21,999 
Florence  (Firenze),  114,363 
Foggia,  32,493 


Spain  G 
Austria  N 
North  Germany  L 
South  Germany  I 
Austria  M 
Algeria  H 
Russia  R 
France  H 
France  I 
Russia  N 
England  H 
Norway  Tv 
North  Germany  K 
Ireland  F 
Austria  M 


Norway  K  c 


Ireland  F 
Scotland  G 
Russia  N 
Scotland  G 
Turkey  L 
North  Germany  I 


Scotland  G 
•  Norway  I 
Russia  P 
Russia  0 
North  Germany  L 
Transcaucasia  R 
Denmark  K 
Portugal  F 
North  Germany  I 
North  Germany  K 
Transcaucasia  Q 
Austria  L 
England  G 
England  F 
Austria  K 
North  Germany  I 
Italy  K 
Italy  L 


Frankfort  on  the  Main, 

78,277  North  Germany  I 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 

40,'.i44  North  Germany  K 

Frederikshald,  9,219  Norway  K 

Frederikstad,  4,828  _Norw;ay  K 


Funchal,  18,161 
Gaeta, 

Galatz,  26,107 
Gallipoli,  .5(1,000 
Galway,  16,967 
Gefle,  12,908 
Gelma, 

Genova,  41,415 
Genoa  (Gennra),  127,986 
Gerona,  8,175 
Ghent  (Gaud),  119,848 


KaTa, 

Kai, 

Kaiana, 

Kairwan,  .50,000  (?) 
Kalisz,  13,573 
Kaluga,  37,896 
Kaminictz, 
Kami.shin, 
Karlsburg, 

Karotcha, 

Kasan,  63,084 
Kasanskaia, 
Keczkemet,  42,089 
Kem, 

Kendal,  13,231 
Kertch,  21.414 
Kharkov,  59,953 
Kherson,  43,885 
Kholm, 

Khopersk,  Novo, 
Kiev,  70,820 
Kilia, 

Killarney, 

Ki.selovsk, 

Kishcnev,  94,768 
Kizliar, 

Klagenfurt,  13,479 
Klausenburg,  25,080 
Kola, 


Madeira  D  i 

Italy  K  g 
Roumania  N  f 
Turkey  N  g 
Ireland  F  e 
Sweden  1/  c 
Algeria  I  h 
Switzerland  I  f 
Italy  I  g 
Spain  H  g 

_ ^ _ „  ,  Belgium  H  e 

Gibraltar  (JSritiih),  16,643  Spain  F^  h 

Girgenti,  15,925  Sicily  K  h 

Gla.sgow,  468.189  Scotland  G  d 

Glogau,  17,960  North  Germany  L  e 

Gluchov,  11,464  Russia  0  e 

Gomel,  12,640  Russia  0  e 

Gdrlitz,  36,689  North  Germany  K  e 

Gotha,  19,071  North  Germany  K  e 

Gothenburg  ((Meborg),  65,046  Sweden  K  d 

Granada,  61,993  Spain  G  h 

Griitz,  80,732  Austria  L  f 

Grodno,  26,187  Russia  M  e 

Guadalaxara,  Spain  G  g 

Gumri,  Transcaucasia  Q  g 

Guriev  (Dorpat),  Russia  S  f 

Haarlem.  30,887  IWland  H  e 

Hague.  The  (S’Gravenliage), 

92,021  Holland  H  e 

Hamburg,  224,974  North  Gei’inany  K  e 
Hammer  fest,  1 .700  Norway  M  a 

Hanover,  73,979  North  Germany  I  e 
Havre,  74,900  France  H  f 

Heidelberg,  18,327  South  Germany  I  f 
Helder,  18,332  Holland  II  e 

Helsingfors,  25,285  Russia  M  c 

Hermannstadt,  18,588  Austiaa  M  f 

Hermopolis,  or  Syra,  18,511  Greece  M  h 

Herndsand,  3,312  Sweden  L  c 

Hull,  130,869  England  (}  e 

Innsbruck,  14.224  Austria  K  f 

Inverness,  12,509  Scotland  G  d 

Ishma.  Russia  S  c 

Iskanderoon , Scanderoon, 
or  Alexandretta,  Turkey  in  Asia  P  h 
Ismail,  20,86.9  Romn.ania  N  f 

Jacohstad,  Russia  M  c 

Jaen,  22,938  Spain  G  h 

Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  25,000  Syria  0  i 

Janina.  24,000  Turkey  M  h 

/aroslav,  Austria  M  e 

/'aroslav,  or  Yaroslav,  27,741  Russia  P  d 

Jassy,  or  Ysysy,  90, 000  Roumania  N  f 

Jefremov,  Russia  P  e 

Jeletz,  26,505  Russi.a  P  e 

Jijeli,  or  Djijelli,  1 .866  Algeria  I  h 

Jitoniir,  or  Sliitoniir,  38,407  Russia  N  e 

Joppa,  or  Jaffa,  25.000  Syria  0  i 


Russia  P  g 
Rus.sia  S  d 
Russia  N  c 
Tunis  I  h 
Russia  L  e 
Russia  P  e 
Russia  N  f 
Russia  R  e 
Austria  M  f 
Russia  P  e 
Russia  R  d 
Russia  Q  f 
Austria  L  f 
Russia  O  h 
England  G  e 
Rus.sia  P  f 
Russia  P  e 
Russia  0  f 
Russia  0  d 
Russia  Q  e 
Rus.sia  0  e 
Roumania  N  f 
Ireland  F’  e 
Russia  T  d 
Russia  N  f 
Rus.sia  R  g 
Atistria  K  f 
Austria  M  f 
Russia  0  b 


Koln  (Cologne),  125,172  N.  Germany  I  e 

Kologriv,  P.us.sia  Q  d 

Kdnigsberg,  106,296  North  Germany  M  e 

Koshva,  Russia  T  b 

K().slin.  or  Ciislin,  13,575  N.  Germany  L  e 

Koslov,  28.613  Rn.ssia  e 

Kosinodemiansk  Russia  R  d 

Kostroma,  21,415  Russia  Q  d 

Kovno,  23,937  Rus,sia  M  d 

Krajova,  Roumania  M  g 

Krementohng,  25,848  Rn.ssia  0  f 

Kronstadt,  or  Cronstadt,  48,413  Rus.sia  N  c 

Kui)])io.  Russia  N  c  , 

Kursk,  28,565  Russia  P  e 

Kustendji,  Turkey  N  g 

Kutais,  Transcaucasia  Q  g 

Lanusei,  Sardinia  I  h 

Laris.sa.  25,000  Turkey  M  h 

La  Rochelle,  18,720  France  G  f 

Latakiah,  8,000  Syria  P  h 

Laurvig,  6,317  Norway  I  d 

Laval.  27,189  France  (4  f 

L.aybach,  20,747  Austria  K  f 

Lebda,  Tripoli  K  i 

Leeds,  259,527  England  <1  e 

Leghorn  (Livorno),  83,543  Italy  K  g 

Leipzig,  89,311  North  Germany  K  e 

Le  Mans,  45,230  France  H  f 

Lemberg  (/-eopof),  87,105  Austria  M  f 

Leon.  5,720  Spain  F  g 

Lerida,  16,634  Spain  H  g 

Livadia,  5,000  Greece  -M  h 

Li4ge  (Uittirhe),  104,469  Belgium  I  e 

Lille,  154,749  France  H  e 

Limerick,  44,476  Ireland  F  e 

Limoges,  53,022  F’rance  II  f 

Linz,  30,519  Austria  K  f 

Lisbon,  Cap.  of  Kingdom, 

224,064  Portugal  F  h  ] 

Liverpool,  443,938  (est.  1870) 

517,667  England  (1  e 

Livorno  (Leghorn)  83,543  Italy  K  g 

London,  3,880,000,  Cap.  of 

State,  England  G  e 

Londonderry,  20,153  Ireland  F’  e 

L'Orient,  37,655  F’rance  G  f 

Lilheck,  36,998  North  Germany  K  e 

Lublin,  21.814  ku.ssia  M  e 

Lucca,  21,996  Italy  K  g 

Lucerne,  11,522  Switzerland  I  f 

Luganskaia,  Rns.sia  P  f 

Lulea,  1,737  Sweden  M  h 

Luxemburg,  14,634  Holland  I  f 

Lynns,  323,954  France  H  f 

Madrid.  C.ap.  of  Spain,  309,649  Spain  (J  g 
Magdeburg,  78.552  North  Germany  K  e 
Mainz  (Mageiice),  I 

43.108  South  Germany  I  f  I 

Malaga,  96,815  Spain  G  h  I 

Malmish,  Rn.ssia  R  d 

Malnio,  2 4.627  Sweden  K  d 

Manchester,  374,993  England  G  e 

Mandal,  3.838  Norway  I  d 

Mantua  (Mantm'a),  28,197  Italy  K  f 

Marsala,  17,732  Sicily  K  h 

Marseilles.  309.131  France  I  g 

Mayenee  (Mainz), 

43.108  South  Germany  I  f 

Mellila,  3,000  .Morocco  G  h 

Memel,  19.003  Ncrth  Germany  M  d 

Mes-sina,  02,024  Sicily  L  h 

Metz,  54,817  Germany  I  f 

Mezen,  Russia  Q  b 

Milan  (Milano),  196,109  Italy  1  f 

Minsk,  31,616  Russia  N  e 

Miskoicz,  17,427  Austria  M  f 

Mi.sratah,  Tripoli  L  i 

Mittau.  22.745  Russia  M  d 

Modena,  32,248  Italy  K  g 

Mohilev,  37,676  Russia  U  e 

Molde,  Norway  I  c 

Mons,  23,121  Belgium  H  e 

Montanl'an,  25,991  F'lance  H  g 

Moiitpellii'r,  55.006  Fi.aiiix  II  g 

.Mor.shansk,  15,776  Rua.sia  tj  e 


Moscow,  368,103  Russia  B  d 

Jlostageneni,  or  Mostaganem, 

11,959  Algeria  H  h 

Mostar,  10,000  Turkey  L  g 

Moulins,  19,890  France  H  f 

Mozdok,  10.895  Russia  Q  g 

JIunich  (J/w7ic/icn),  Cap. 

of  Bavaria,  170,688  Smith  Germany  K  f 
Munster,  25,453  North  Germany  I  e 

Murcia,  90,144  6pain  G  h 

Nantes,  111,956  Finiice  G  f 

Naples  (Napoli),  418,968  Italy  K  g 

Narva,  Russia  N  d 

Naiiplia,  6,024  Greece  M  li 

Navarino,  Greece  M  h 

Nejin,  or  Nieshin,  18,008  Russia  O  e 

Nekor,  Morocco  G  h 

Nevel,  Rus,sia  N  d 

Newcastle,  133,367  England  G  d 

Nice  (Nizza),  50,180  F'rance  I  g 

Nie.shin,  or  Neiin,  18,008  Rus.sia  0  e 

Nijri  Novgorod.  40,443  Rus.sia  Q  d 

Nikolaiev,  64.406  Rn.ssia  0  f 

Nikolaievskoi,  Russia  R  e 

Nikolaistad  (  r«sa)  Russia  M  c 

Nismes,  or  Nimes,  60,240  France  II  g 

Nissa,  16,000  Turkey  M  g 

Norrkoping.  22,997  Sweden  L  d 

Norwich,  81,087  Fhigland  H  e 

Novgorod,  17.665  Russia  0  d 

Novgorod,  Nijni,  40,443  Rn.ssia  Q  d 

Novokhopersk,  Russia  Q  e 

Novo  Tclierkask,  17,056  Rn.ssia  P  f 

Nuremberg  (Nurnherg), 

77.895  Soiitli  Germany  K  f 

Nykbjiing,  5,016  Sweden  L  d 

Odirida,  Turkey  M  g 

Odessa,  119.376  Russia  0  f 

Oldenburg.  14,226  North  Germany  I  e 
Oliniitz,  13,997  Austria  L  f 

Olouetz,  Rus.sia  0  c 

Onega,  Rn.s.sia  P  c 

Oporto,  91,760  Portugal  F’  g 

Oppeln,  11,330  North  Germany  L  e 

Oran.  34, ('58  Algeria  G  h 

Oreansville,  1,157  Algeria  H  h 

Orehro,  9,(i(l7  Sweden  L  d 

Orel.  43,263  Ru.ssia  P  e 

Orenburg,  27,593  Russia  S  e 

Oristano,  Sardinia  I  h 

Orleans,  49,100  F'rance  H  f 

Orskaia,  Russia  T  e 

((stashkov,  10,488  Rn.ssia  0  d 

Ostend,  16,735  Belgium  H  e 

Ostreg.  Riis-sia  N  e 

Ovrutch,  Russia  N  e 

Oxford.  27.560  England  G  e 

Palermo,  167,625  Sicily  K  h 

Palma,  55,143  Balearic  Isles  H  h 

Bamplona.  23,711  Spain  G  g 

Paris,  1,825,274,  Cap.  of  France  H  f 

Parma,  47,067  Italy  K  g 

Patras,  18,342  Greece  M  h 

Pau,  24,563  France  G  g 

Pavlovsk,  Rn.ssia  Q  e 

Pembroke,  15,500  England  G  e 

Penza,  27,263  Kus.sia  Q  e 

Perekop,  Ru&sia  0  f 

Perigueiix,  20,401  France  H  f 

Perm,  19,240  Russia  T  d 

Pernan,  Rn.ssia  M  d 

Perpignan,  25,264  France  H  g 

Perth,  25,250  Scotland  (4  d 

Perugia,  14,885  Italy  K  g 

Pesth,  201,9)1  Austria  L  f 

Peterwardein,  Austria  L  f 

Petrozavodsk,  11.431  l!us.sia  0  c 

I'hilippeville,  12,191  Algeria  I  h 

Philippopoli,  4O,OU0  Turkey  M  g 

Pinsk,  11,071  Russia  N  e 

Pisa,  33,076  Italy  K  g 

Pitea,  1.657  Sweden  M  b 

Plymouth,  66,500  England  G  e 

Poitiers,  31,034  France  G  f 

Policastro,  Italy  L  g 

Polotsk,  11,740  Russia  N  d 

Poltava,  31,542  Rns.sia  0  f 

Port  Said,  Egypt  0  i 

Portsmouth,  122,084  England  G  e 

Posen,  53,392  North  Germany  L  e 

Potenza,  15,450  Italy  L  g 

I'ragiie  (Frag),  157,275  Austria  K  e 

Preshurg,  46,544  Austria  L  f 

Preston,  82,985  England  G  e 

Pri.stina,  Turkey  M  g 

Pskov,  16,807  Russia  N  d 

(plumper,  12,532  France  G  f 

Radoin,  10,231  Ru.ssia  M  e 

Ragusa,  Austria  L  g 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg), 

30,357  South  Germany  K  f 

Reggio,  15,692  Italy  L  h 

Rennes,  49,231  France  G  f 

Revel.  29,434  Rns.sia  M  d 

Reykiavik,  900  Iceland  C  c 

Rheims,  61,063  F'rance  H  f 

Riazan,  22.279  Russia  Q  e 

Rieti,  10,000  Italy  K  g 

Riga  (1867),  102,043  Russia  M  d 

Kimnik,  Roumania  M  f 

Uocliefort,  30,151  F’raiiee  G  f 

Rochelle  (La),  18,720  France  G  f 

Roiloma  Rn.ssia  R  e 

Rome  (A’owui),  220,632,  Clip,  of  lUly  K  g 


Rosetta  (Rashid),  25,000 
Rostov,  lO.oUO 
L’o.stov  on  the  Don,  29,261 
Rotterdam,  121,027 
Rouen,  100,671 
Rii.stchuk, 

Sadowa, 

St.  Brieuc,  15.812 
St.  Malo.  10,693 
St.  Michel, 

St.  Nazaire,  18,896 


Egypt  O 
Ru.ssia  P 
Russia  P 


St.  Petersburg,  Cap.  of  Empire, 


Holland  H  e 
F'rance  H  f 
Turkey  N  g 
Austria  L 
F’rance  G 
France  G 
Russia  N 
F'rance  G 


Ru,ssia  0  d 
Spain  F  g 
Italy  K  g 
Turkey  M  g 
Austria  K  f 
Ru.ssia  S  e 
Italy  K  g 
Spain  G  g 
Sjiain  G  g 
Portugal  F  h 
Spain  F  g 
Spain  G  g 
Russia  S  d 
Russia  R  e 
Sardinia  I  g 
North  Germany  I  e 
North  Germany  K  e 
Sicily  K  b 
Turkey  L  g 
Sluiin  (i  g 
Turkey  M  g 
Portugal  F  h 
Russia  0  g 
Spain  F  n 
Tunis  K  i 
England  G  e 
Transcaneasia  R  g 
Rmssia  Q  c 
Sher.shell,  or  Cherchell.  5.886  Algeria  11  h 
Shitomir.  or  Jitoniir,  38,407  Russia  N  e 
Shumla,  50,000  Turkey  N  g 

Shusha,  Transcaucasia  R  li 


667.026 
Salamanca,  15..500 
Salerno,  20,977 
Salonika,  70,000 
Salzburg.  17,253 
Samara.  34,131 
San  Marino, 

San  Sebastian,  19,000 
Santander,  32,518 
Santarem,  8,(i00 
Santiago,  26.938 
Sarago.ssa  (Zaragoza),  70,334 
Sarapul, 

Saratov,  85,670 
Sas-sari,  22,945 
Sclile.swig.  13,390 
Schwerin,  25,053 
Sciacca,  13.690 
Scutwi;  24,000 
Segovia,  13,100 
Seres, 

Setiihal,  13,159 
Sevastopol, 

Seville  (, 'Sevilla),  124,768 
Sfaks,  or  Sfakus,  6,000 
Sheffield,  247,378 
Shemakha,  25,148 
Shenknrsk, 


Sienna  (Siena),  21,902 
Silistria.  23,000 
Simhir.sk,  24.837 
Simferopol,  17,061 
Sistova, 

Skopia,  11,000 
Slatoust,  10,000 
Sligo,  13,361 
Slobodskoi, 

Slonim,  10,782 
Smolensk,  23,091 
Smyrna,  150,0()0 
Siiderhamn,  3,417 
Soevig, 

Solvytchegodsk, 

Sophia,  3o,000 
Southampton,  46,960 
Spalatro, 

Sparta,  6,700 
Spezzia, 

Staritza. 

Starodub,  11,007 
Staroi  Oskol,  10,780 
Starokonstantinov, 

Staro  Tcherka.sk,  11,712 
Stavanger,  16,647 
Stavropol,  17,363 
Stavropol, 

Stettin,  73.714 
Stirling.  13,707 


Italy  K  g 
Turko>  N  g 
Russia  R  e 
Russia  0  f 
Turkey  N  g 
Turkey  M  g 
Russia  T  d 
Ireland  F’ 
Russia  S 
Russia  N 
Russia  () 
Turkey  in  A«hi  Y 
iSweden  L 
Norway  K 
Russia  R 
Turkey  M  g 
England  (4  e 
Austria  L  g 
Greece  iM  h 
Italy  1  g 
Ru.ssia  P  a 
Russia  0 
Russia  P 
Russia  N 
Russia  Q 
Norway  I 
Rus.sia  Q 
Russia  R 
North  Germany  K 
Scotland  G 


Stockholm,  Cap.  of  Kingdom, 

134,650  Sweden  L 

Stralsniid,  27,593  North  Germany  K 

Straslwurg,  84,1  (>7  Germany  1 

Stuttgart,  Cap.  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  75.781  South  Germany  I 


Suez,  15,000 
Sumy, 

Sunderland,  100,979 
Siiwalki,  16,533 
Swansea,  41,606 
SjTa,  or  Hermopolis,  18,511 
I  Syracuse.  17,371 
I  Sysran,  20,814 
I  .Szegedin,  69,041 
Tabinsk, 

Taganrog,  42,304 
Talavera, 

Tambov,  36,020 
Tangier,  10.000 
Taranto,  19,105 
Tarbes,  15,,  658 
Tarifa,  6,000 
Tarki, 

Tarragona,  18,023 
Tcherdyn, 

Tclierkask,  Novo,  17,056 
Tclierkask,  Staro, 
Tchernigov,  10,6'28 
Teliugujev, 

Temesvar,  32,754 
Tenez,  or  Tennis,  6,964 
Tersus, 

Tetiiaii,  16,000 
Tevastchuii.s, 
Theresienstadt, 


Egypt  0 
Russia  0 
England  G 
Russia  M 
England  G 
Greece  M 
Sicily  L 
Russia  R 
Austria  M 
Russia  T 
Russia  P 
Sjiain  F 
Russia  Q 
Jloroceo  F 
Italy  L 
France  II 
Spain  F 
Russia  R 
Simin  II 
Ru-ssia  T 
Russia  P 
Russia  () 
Rus.sia  ( ) 
Rus.sia  P 
Austria  M 
Algeria  H 
Turkey  in  Asia  0 
Morocco  F 
Russia  N 
Austria  L 


Tliorn,  15,505  North  Germany  L 

Tlirondhjem,  or  Drontheim, 

19.287  Norway  K 

Tiaret,  Algeria  U 
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Tiflis,  71,051 
Tilsit,  ly,47fi 
Tleinsen,  21,723 
Tokay, 

Toledo,  13,431 
Toiuea, 

Torahok,  16.4’)3 
Tortos;i,  25,254 
Toulon,  77,126 
Toulouse,  126,936 
Tours,  42,450 
Trapani,  26,334 
Travuik, 

Trent, 

Treves  (Trier),  21,840 
Trier  (Treves),  21,840 
Trieste,  70,274 
Tripoli,  30,0(10 
Tripolis,  or  Tarabulus, 
Troinso,  4,000 
Troyes,  35,678 
Tsaritzin, 

Tudela,  8,923 


Transcaucasia 
North  Germany 
Algeria 
Austria 
Spain 
Ilussia 
llussia 
Spain 
France 
France 
F  ranee 
Sicily 
Turkey 
Austria 
N.  Germany 
N.  Germany 
Austria 


2,000 


Tripoli 

Syria 

Norway 

France 

Kussia 

Spain 


I 


F 

Tula,  56,196 

Rns.sia  P 

e 

Verona,  56,418 

Italy  K 

f 

d 

Tunis,  125,000 

Tunis  K 

h 

Versailles,  44,021 

France  H 

f 

h 

Turin  ( Torino), 

Italy  I 

£ 

Vesyegonsk, 

Rmssia  P 

d 

f 

Tver,  25,528 

Russia  P 

d 

Vetluga, 

Ru.ssia  ll 

d 

h 

Uchta,  U.st, 

Russia  S 

c 

Viatka,  14,705 

Russia  R 

d 

b 

Ufa,  16,460 

llu3.sia  T 

e 

Viborg,  7.275 

Russia  N 

c 

d 

Uglitch,  11,273 

Ilussia  P 

d 

Vienna  ( B’ien),  Cap.  of  Empire, 

g 

Uleaborg.  7,645 

Ilussia  N 

b 

607,514 

Amstria  L 

f 

g 

Ulin,  24.739  South  Germany  K 

f 

Vilna,  or  Wilna,  78,902 

Russia  N 

e 

g 

Umea,  2.130 

Sweden  M 

c 

Visliiii  Volotcbok,  13,837 

llu.ssia  P 

d 

f 

Up.sala,  11,339 

Sweden  L 

d 

Viteb.sk,  30,589 

Rnssia  G 

d 

h 

Uralsk,  10.820 

Ilussia  S 

e 

Vittoria, 

Spain  G 

g 

s 

Usting  Veliki, 

Russia  R 

c 

Vladimir,  12,948 

Russia  0 

d 

f 

Ust  Uclita, 

Kussia  S 

c 

Volo, 

Turkev  M  h 

f 

Utzen, 

Ilussia  ll 

e 

Vologda,  18,984 

Ilussia  P 

d 

f 

V.alence,  20,142 

France  H 

tT 

Volotcbok,  Vislini,  13,837 

Rmssia  P 

d 

f 

Valencia,  107,703 

Spain  G 

h 

Volsk,  25,700 

Rmssia  ll 

e 

i 

Vdladolid,  43,361 

Spain  G 

g 

Voronetz, 

Ilussia  P 

e 

i 

Varna,  16,0(10 

Turkey  N 

g 

Vosnesensk,  10,000 

Russia  T 

e 

b 

Va.sa  (yik'olaixtad). 

llu.ssia  M 

c 

Vytegra, 

Russia  P 

c 

f 

Veliki,  Usting, 

Russia  ll 

c 

Walniki, 

Russia  P 

e 

f 

Velsk, 

Ru.ssia  <2 

c 

Warsaw,  180,657 

Ilussia  M 

e 

g 

Venice  (I'enczia),  113,525 

Italy  K 

f 

Waterford,  23,220 

lielatid  P 

e 

Weimar,  14,794 
Wenersborg,  4,415 
Westervik,  5,142 
Wexio,  3,574 
Whitby,  12,051 
Wick,  7,475 
Widdin,  24,000 
Wiesbaden,  30,085 
Wilna,  or  Vilna, 
Wisby,  6,043 
Xeres,  4(1,162 
Yarensk, 


North  Germany 
Sweden 
Sweden 
Sweden 
England 
Scotland 
Turkey 
North  Germany 
Ilussia 
Sweden 
Sijain 
Ilussia 


Yarmouth,  Great.  34,810  England 
Y’aroslav.  or  Jaroslav,  27,741  Ilussia 


Ya.ssi.  or  .Tassy,  90,000 
Yeni-Hazar,  15,000 
York.  40,377 
Zara.  18,526 
Zaragoza  (Siiragossa;, 
Zurich,  19,758 


Roumania 

Turkey 

England 

Austria 

Spain 

Switzerland 


RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 


Adour,  R.,  95  m.  France  G 

Alten.  11.,  135  m.  Norway  M 

Angerman.  11.  ,230ra.  Sweden  L 

Aras,  11.,  515  m.  Transcauca-sia  11 

Arno,  R. ,  155  in.  Italy  K 

lialaton  L.  ( Platt cn  See),  Austria  L 

Berc.sina,  R.,  250  m.  ltus,sia  N 

Bielaya,  R.,  500  in.  llu.s.sia  T 

Bielo,  L.  Russia  F 

Boden  See,  or  L.  of  Con¬ 
stance,  South  Germany  I 

Boltchai,  or  Great  Liman  L.  Russia  Q 

Bug,  II.,  434  ni.  Ilus,sia  M 

Bug,  II.,  415  m.  llucra  <  ' 

Como,  L.  I(.a;y  I 

Constance,  L. ,  or  Boden  See,  S.  Germany  I 

Danube,  R.,  1,725  m.  Austria  L 

Desna,*R. ,  530  m.  Russia  G 

Dnieper,  R.,  1.230  m.  Russia  0 

Dniester,  R.,  500  m.  Rus.sia  N 

Don,  R.,  995  in.  Russia  li 

Donetz,  R. ,  450  m.  Russia  P 

Dordogne,  R. ,  296  m.  France  II 

Douro.  II.,  400  in.  Portugal  F 

Drave,  11.,  360  m.  Austria  L 

Dwina,  or  Duna.  R..  500  m.  llu.“sia  N 

Dwina,  R.  (Northern),  980  m.  Ilussia  Q 

Ebro,  R.,  340  m.  Siiain  (i 

Elbe,  R.,  550  m.  North  Germany  K 

Enara  L.  Russia  N 

Garonne,  R.,  300  m.  France  G 

Geneva,  L.,  area  331  sq.  m.  Switzerld.  I 

Gironde,  R. ,  45  m.  " 

Glomnien,  R.,  340  m. 

Gbte,  11.,  40  in. 

Guailali]uiver,  R.,  280  m, 

Guadian.a,  R. ,  380  in. 

Humber,  11.,  38  m. 

Ilmen,  L. 
ilyteh,  R. ,  150  m. 

Imandra  L. 

Indals  R. ,  240  m. 

Inn,  R.,  320  in. 

Isere,  R. ,  190  in. 

Ishina,  R. 


France  G 
Norway  K 
Sweden  K 
Spain  F 
Portugal  F 
Engl.and  II 
Ilussia  O 
Russia  T 
Ilussia  G 
Sweden  L 
South  Germany  K 
France  I 
Russia  S 


Jucar,  or  Xiic.ar,  R. 
Kali.x  11.,  260  in. 
Kama,  11.,  1,400  m, 
Kara.  R. 

Kem  11.,  250  m. 
Khoper,  11.,  600  m. 
Kitka  L. 

Klar  11.,  280  in. 
Kliaznia,  11. 

Kovdo  L. 

Kuban.  11.,  380  la. 
Kiiiti  L. 

Kuma.  R.,  300  m. 
Kura,  540  in. 


Spain  G 
Sweden  M 
Russia  S 
Russia  U 
Russia  G 
Russia  Q 
llu.ssia  N 
Sweden  K 
Russia  (i 
Ilussia  0 
Russia  (.4 
Russia  N 
Ilussia  11 
'Iran.scaucasia  11 


Ladoga  L. ,  area  7,025  sq.  in.,  the 
large.si  lake  in  Europe,  Ru.s.sia  0 

Latcba  L.  Rus.sia  P 

Liusne.  II.,  240  ra.  Sweden  L 

Loire,  ll. .  600  m.  '  France  H 

Lot,  11. ,  250  ra.  France  H 

Lovat.  11.  Ilussia  G 

Lucerne,  L.,  area  41  sq.  m.  Switzerland  I 

Luga,  11.  Ilussia  N 

Lulea,  ll.,  240  in.  Sweden  M 

Luta  ll.  Ilussia  G 

Lutz.a,  R.  Ilussia  R 

Maa.s  or  Meuse,  R.,  450  in.  Holland  I 

Main,  ll.,  310  m.  South  Germany  K 


Miilar,  L.,  area  472  sq.  m. 
Manytch,  ll..  380  m. 
ilaritza,  ll. ,  270  m. 

Marne,  R.,  210  in. 

Maros,  R.,  400  in. 
Medvieditza,  II.,  330  m. 
Memel  nr  Niemen,  R.,  450  m 
Meuse  or  Maas,  R.,  450  m. 
Mezen  R. .  400  in. 

Mincio,  ll.,  38  in. 
iMinho,  11.,  130  in. 

Miosen,  L. 

Moldau,  R.,  270  m. 

Mologa,  R. 

Mem! ego,  R. 

Moselle,  R.,  300  in. 

Moskva,  R.,  200  in. 


Sweden  L 
Rus.sia  Q 
Turkey  N 
France  H 
Austria  M 
llu.s.sia  ti 
llus.sia  M 
France  I 
Ilussia  Q  b 
Italy  K  f 
Spain  F 
Norway  K 
Austria  K 
llu,s.sia  P 
Portugal  F 
North  Germany  I 
Russia  P 


Neva,  R.,  40  m.  Riis.sia  0 

Niemen  or  Menicl,  R.,  450  in.  llus.sia  M 

Njiirnda,  ll.  Sweden  L 

Gchrida  L.  Turkey  M 

Oder,  R.,  455  m.  North  Gcriiiany  K 
Oise,  II.,  135  Ill.  France  H 

Oka.  ll.,  650  ni.  Russia  Q 

Onega  L.,  area  3,400  sq.  m.  Rus.sia  P 

Onega,  ll.,  250  m.  Ilussia  P 

Guslia,  R.  Russia  Q 

Orivesi  L.  Ilussia  N 

Oiifa  or  Ufa,  ll.,  400  ra.  Ilussia  T 

Ounas.  R.  Ilussia  N 

Peipus,  L.  Russia  N 

Pesa  11.  llu.ssia  R 

Petchora,  R.,  900  m.  Prussia  S 

Pielis  L.  Ru.ssia  N 

Pinega,  R.  Itus-sia  Q 

Pitea,  ll.,  200  m.  Sweden  L 

Plitch,  ll.  Russia  N 

Po,  ll.,  390  m.  Italy  K 

Pripet,  II.,  350  m.  Rmssia  N 

Prutli,  R.,  3(i0  m.  llmssia  N 

Rhine,  R.,  SOO  m.  Germany  I 

Rhone,  ll.,  580  in.  Finnee  H 

Rhys,  L.  Norway  K 

Sainia  L.  Ilussia  N 

Samara,  II.,  280  m.  Ru.ssia  S 

Sainur,  R.  Ru.ssia  ll 

Saone.  II.,  225  m,  Frajice  H 

Save,  ll.,  550  m.  Austria  L 

Sego  L.  Russia  0 

Seine,  R. ,  470  m.  France  11 

Sereth,  270  m.  Turkey  N 

Severn,  11.,  226  m.  England  G 

Shannon.  11.,  254  in.  Ireland  F 

Shapinka,  or  Pilvor  Jaha  R.  Ilussia  S 

Sil.jan  L.  Sweden  L 

Silva,  R.  Russia  T 

Sisola,  II.  Ru.ssia  S 

Skelleftea  R.,  240  m.  Sweden  L 

Slutch,  11.  llu.ssia  N 

Starr  L.  Sweilen  L 

Stora  Lulea  L.  Sweden  L 

Storsa  L.  Sweden  K 


,•  I 


Siichona,  R.,  440  ra,  Russia  Q 

Sura,  ll.  Ru.s.sia  R 

Svir,  R.  Ilussia  O 

Szek.si;a,  11.  Russia  P 

Tagus,  R.,  540  in.  Portugal  F 

T.ana,  R. ,  200  m.  Norway  N 

Tarn,  R.,  220  ni.  France  H 

Toliusovaya,  R.  Ilussia  T 

Terek,  11.,  300  m.  Russia  R 

Thames,  R.,  215  in.  England  H 

Theiss,  R.,  500  m.  Austria  M 

Thingvalla  L.  Iceland  G 

Tiber,  II.,  185  m.  Italy  K 

Topjiosero  L.  Russia  O 

Tornea  Elf,  290  m.  Russia  M 

Tornea  L.  Sweden  L 

Tsilnia,  ll.  Russia  S 

Tsna,  11.,  260  m.  Ilussia  Q 

Ufa  or  Oufa,  11.,  400  m.  Russia  T 

Uiea  L.  Russia  N 

Umea,  R.,  280  m.  Sweden  L 

Ural,  ll.,  1,040  in.  Russia  S 

Us.sa,  II.,  460  m.  Russia  T 

Utzen,  11.  Rmssia  R 

Velikaia,  R.  Russia  N 

Vetliiga,  R.,  440  m,  Russia  ll 

Viatka  R. ,  680  m.  Russia  S 

Vienne,  ll.,  220  m.  France  H 

\indelR.  Sweden  L 

\dstula,  R.,  ,590  in.  Russia  L 

Vitchegda,  R.,  640  m.  Russia  S 

Volga,  11.,  2,400  m.,  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  Russia  R 

Volkov,  ll.,  150  ni.  Russia  0 

W.aslika,  ll.  Russia  R 

Wener,  L.,  area  2,015  sq.  m.  Sweden  K 
Weser,  ll. ,  25o  m.  North  Germany  I 


Wetter,  L. ,  area 
Wodlo  L. 

Worona,  R. 

Woshe,  L. 

W.vgL. 

VVyni.  R. 

Xucar  or  Jucar,  R. 
Yonne,  R.,  190  m. 


16  sq. 


Sweden  K 
Ruasia  P 
Rus.sia 
Russia  P 
Russia  0 
Rus.sia  S 
Spain  6 
France  H 


M  0  U  N  T A  I  NS 


jEtna,  Mount  (Volcano),  10.874  Sicily  K 
Alps,  the,  15,744  France  k.  Switzerld.  I 
Apennines,  10,206 
Athos,  Mount.  6,778 
Auvergne  Mounts.,  6,188 
Balkan  Mts.  (Hamms),  4,900 
Bohmei  Wald,  4.613 
Cantabrian  Mounts.,  10,000 
Carnic  Aljis,  11,510 
Carpathian  Mounts.,  8,779 
Cai'iiathians,  Southern,  or 
Transylvanian  Alps,  9,528 
Caucasus  Mounts.,  18,493 
Cevennes  Mounts.,  5,794 
Cote  d’Or,  1,640 
Dinarie  Aljis,  7,000 
Dovrefielil  Mounts.,  7.563 
Elburz,  Mount,  18,493  Caucasus  Q 


Italy 

K 

g 

Turkey 

M 

g 

France 

H 

f 

Turkey 

M 

g 

A  iistria 

K 

f 

Spain 

G 

g 

Italy 

K 

f 

Austria 

M 

f 

Turkey 

M 

f 

Ilussia 

Q 

g 

France 

11 

g 

F  ranee 

H 

f 

Austria 

L 

g 

Norway 

K 

c 

Erz  Mounts.,  4,124  North  Germany  K  e 
Grampian  Mounts.,  4.406  Scotland  G  d 
Gran  Sasso  d’ltalia.  or 

Monte  Corno,  Id, 2' '6  Apennines  K  g 
Gross  Glookner,  12,953  Alps  K  f 

Hanlangertield  Mts.,  8,546  Norway  I  c 
Hartz  Mounts.,  3,740  North  Germany  K  e 
Hekla.  -Alt.  (Volcano),  5,210  Iceland  D  c 
Ida,  Mount,  7,674  Candia  M  h 

Ireniel,  Mount,  5,030  Urals  T  e 

Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube,  Turkey  M  g 
Jura  Mounts.,  5,643  France  I  f 

Kasbek,  Mount,  16,550  Caucasus  Q  g 
Katchkanar,  Mount,  2,941  Urals  T  d 

Kiblen  Mounts.,  6,152  Norway  K  c 

Konjakovski,  Mount,  5,117  Urals  T  d 
Langfield  Mounts.,  Norway  I  c 

Maritiu.e  Alps,  10,345  Italy  I  g 


Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  M.  in 
Europe,  15,74 1  Alps  I  f 

Mont  Cenis  (Pass  6,775),  Alps  I  f 

Monte  Corno,  or  Gran  Sasso 

d’ltalia,  Apennines 

Monte  Rosa.  15,174  Alps 

Morena.  Sierra,  5.500  Spain 

Noric  Aljis,  12.956  .Austria 

Ghdorek  Mounts.,  ,  Russia 

Olympus,  Mount,  6.332  Turkey 

Perdu,  Mont,  10,994  Pyrenees 

Pindus,  Mount,  8,950  Turkey 

Plnmb  de  Cantal,  6,093  France 

Puy  de  Dome,  4.84(5  France 

Pyrenees,  11,168  France  &  Siiain 

Sablia.  Mt,  5,141  Urals 

Serra  de  Rstrella,  7,524  Portugal 

Sierra  de  Toleda,  Spain 


H  f 
H  g 
T  c 
F  h 
G  h 


Sierra  Morena,  5,500 
Sierra  Nevada,  11,678 
Skag.stoltind,  8,068 
Sneehiitten,  7,568 
Snowdon,  3,570 
Sulitelma,  6,152 
Taganai  Mount,  3,402 
Toleda,  Sierra  de, 

Toll-pos,  5,434 
Ural  Mounts.,  5.434 
Valdai  Hills,  1,151 
Vatna  Jbkull, 

Vesuvius,  Mt.  (Vob-ano), 
Vosges  IMounts. .  4.688 
Yalping  Nor,  3,929 


Spain  O 
Spain  G 
Norway  1 
Dovrefield  I 
Wales  G 
Kiolen  Mts.  L 
Urals  T 
Spiain  G 
Urals  T 
llu.ssia  T 
Russia  G 
Iceland  D 
4,070  Italy  K 
German  V  I 
Urais  T 


GULFS,  BAYS,  ETC. 


Adriatic  Sea, 

Jigean  Sea, 

Axar  Fiord, 

Azov,  Sea, 

Baltic  Sea, 

Biscay,  Bay, 

Black  Sea, 

Bonifacio,  Strait, 

Bosphorus,  or  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinojile,  Turkey  N 

Rodinia.  Gulf  of,  Russia  &  Sweden  M 
Breidi  Fiord.  b'elaml  (1 

Bristol  Channel.  England  (j 


E.  of  Italy  L 
Archipelago  N 
Iceland  D 
S.  of  Ilussia  P 
E.  of  I  'weden  L 
France  &  Spain  G 
G 

Italy  I 


Bukke  Fiord, 

Norway  I 

d 

Dwina,  Gulf  of. 

Rnssia  P 

c 

Ilorna  Fiord, 

Iceland  D 

V 

Cabes,  Gulf. 

Tunis  K 

i 

English  Cliaiiiiel, 

England  k  France  G 

e 

Huna  Fiord, 

Iceland  C 

c 

Cagliari,  Gulf, 

Italy  I 

h 

Eyja  F’iord, 

Iceland  D 

b 

Ingolfsbofde  Bay, 

Iceland  D 

c 

Cardigan  Bay, 

Wales  G 

e 

Fa.xa  Fiord, 

Iceland  C 

0 

Ionian  Sea, 

Italy  k  Greece  L 

b 

Caspian  Sea, 

Rnssia  R 

g 

Finland,  Gulf  of, 

llu.ssia  N 

(1 

Irish  Sea, 

British  Isles  G 

e 

Gattegat, 

E.  of  Denmark  K 

d 

F’orth,  F’irth  of, 

Scotland  G 

d 

Isa  Fiord, 

Iceland  C 

h 

Cbaiimdyr.skaia  Bay, 

Russia  U 

b 

Genoa,  Gulf, 

Italy  I 

g 

Kandalaksha,  Gulf  of. 

Rmssia  0 

h 

Cheskaia  Bay, 

Russia  ll 

b 

German  Ocean,  or 

North 

Kola  Bay, 

Ilussia  0 

b 

Clvde.  Firth  of. 

Scotlanil  G 

d 

Sea. 

E.  of  B.ritain  H 

d 

Kuina,  Gulf, 

Ru.ssia  II 

g 

Dardanelles,  or  Hellespont,  Turkey  N 

g 

Gibraltar.  Str.ait, 

Spain  k  Africa  F 

h 

Laxa  Fiord, 

Norway  N 

a 

Dollart  ( Ray), 

North  Germany  1 

e 

Great  Belt, 

Denmark  K 

d 

Levant.  Mediterranean  Sea  0 

Donegal  Ray, 

Ireland  F’ 

e 

Hamniamet,  Gulf, 

Tunis  K 

h 

Liim  Mord, 

Denmark  I 

d 

Dover,  Strait, 

England  k,  France  H 

e 

Hardanger  F'iord, 

Norway  I 

c 

Lions,  Gulf, 

France  H 

g 
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Little  Belt, 
Malstrom, 
Marmora,  Sea, 
Mediterranean  Sea, 
Messina.  Strait, 
Moray  Firth, 
Motovski  Gulf, 
Nainsen  Fiord, 
North  Chauuel, 


Denmart  K  d 
Norway  K  b 
Turkey  N  g 
Europe  k  Africa 

Italy  L  h 
Scotland  G  d 
Russia  0  b 
Norway  K  c 
Scotland  F  d 


North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean, 

Onega,  Gulf  of, 
Otranto,  Strait, 
Porsanger  F'iord, 

Riga.  Gulf  of, 

St.  George’s  Channel, 
Salonika,  Gulf, 


E.  of  Britain  H  d 
Russia  P  c 
Italy  &  Turkey  L  g 
Norway  N  a 
Russia  M  d 
Ireland  &  Wales  F  e 
Turkey  M  h 


Sidra,  Gulf, 
Skaga  Fiord, 
Skager  Rack, 
Sogne  Fiord, 
Solway  Firth, 
Sound,  The, 
Tana  Fiord, 
Taranto,  Gulf, 


Tripoli  L  i 
Iceland  D  b 
N.  of  Denmark  I  d 
Norway  I  c 
Scotland  G  e 
Denmark  K  d 
Norway  N  a 
Italy  k  Greece  L  g  | 


Throndhjem  Fiord, 
Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
Varanger  Fiord, 
Wash,  The, 

West  F'iord, 

White  Sea, 
Yenikale,  Strait, 
Zuider  Zee, 


Nirway  I  o 
Italy  K  b 
Norway  O  b 
England  H  e 
Noi'way  K  b 
Russia  P  b 
Russia  P  f 
Holland  I  e 


Achil  I. 

.Slgades  Is. 

Aland  Is. 

Anglesey  I. 
Archipelago, 

Asinara  I. 

Balearic  Islands, 

Belle  I. 

Bon.  C. 

Bornholm  I. 

British  Isles, 

Canary  Islands  (fo  S 
Candia  or  Crete  I. 

Cap  raj  a  I. 

Cephalonia  I. 

Cerigo  I. 

Cerigotto  I. 

Channel  Is. 

Clear,  Cape, 

Corfu  I. 

Corsica, 

Crete  or  Candia  I. 
Creux,  C. 

Crimea,  Peninsula, 
Cyclades  Is. 

Cyprus  I. 

Dago  I. 

Desertiis  Is. 

Dieu.  I.,  or  d’Ycu, 
Donnad  I. 

Elba  I. 

Erris  Head, 

Fair  I. 

Faroe  Is.  {to  Denmark), 
Ferro  I. 

Finisterre,  C. 
Formentera  I. 

Frisian  Is. 

Frisian  Is.,  North, 
Fuerteventura  I. 

Funen  I. 

Gfctf'gacc  Promontory, 


Ireland  E  e 
Sicily  K  h 
Russia  M  c 
England  G  e 
Greece  N  h 
Sardinia  I  g 
Spain  H  h 
France  G  f 
Tunis  K  h 
Denmark  K  d 
G  e 
Africa  D  k 
Turkey  M  h 
Italy  I  g 
Greece  M  h 
Greece  M  h 
Greece  M  h 
England  G  f 
Ireland  F  e 
Greece  L  h 
F’ ranee  I  g 
Turkey  M  h 
Siiain  H  g 
Russia  O  f 
Greece  M  h 
Turkey  in  Asia  0  h 
Russia  M  d 
Madeira  Is.  D  i 
France  G  f 
Norway  K  b 
Italy  K  g 
Ireland  F’  e 
Scotland  G  d 
Atlantic  Ocean  F  c 
Canary  Is.  D  k 
Spain  F  g 
Sjiain  H  h 
Holland  I  e 
N.  Germany  I  d 
Canary  Is.  E  k 
Denmark  K  d 
Italy  L  g 


ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  CAPES. 


Gata,  C. 

Gomera  I. 
Gothland  I. 

Gozo  I.  (British), 
Gran  Canaria  I. 


Spain 
Canary  Is. 
Sweden 
Italy 
Canary  Is. 


Great  Britain,  embraces  England  and 
Scotland, 

Guernsey  I. 

Hague,  G.  la, 

Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles, 

Horn,  The  (C.), 

Hyeres  Is 


G  h 
D  k 
L  d 
K  h 
D  k 


I  d 

-  I  g 

Iceland  (to  Denmark),  Atlantic  Ocean  D  c 


England 

France 

Scotland 

Denmark 

France 


Ionian  Islands, 

Ireland, 

Islay  I. 

Iviza  or  Iri^a  I. 

Jerba  Is. 

Jersey  I. 

Jutland  Peninsula, 

Kadi.sha,  Ras  (C.), 

Kali  Akra,  C. 

Kanin,  C. 

Kanin  or  Kaninskaia  Penin., 
Kerkenna  Is. 

Khio  I. 

Kinnaird  Head 
Kola  Peninsuha, 

Kolguev  I. 

Kiossanes  (C.), 

Liuiland 
Lands  End, 

Lanzarote  I. 

Lemno  I. 

Leuca,  C. 

Lipari  Is. 

Lofoden  Is. 

Madeira  I. 

Majorca  I. 

Malin  Head, 

Malta  I.  (British), 

Mau,  I. 


Greece 
British  Isles 
Scotland 
Spain 
Tunis 
England 
Denmark 
Tunis 
Turkey 
Russia 
Russia 
Tunis 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Scotland 
Russia 
Russia 
Icelanil 
Denmark 
England 
Canary  Is. 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Italy 
Italy 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Ireland 
Italy 
England 


G  f 
F  d 


M  h 
F  e 


F  d 
H  h 
K  i 
G  f 
I  d 
K  h 
N  g 


E  k 
N  h 
L  h 
K  h 


Matapan,  C. 

Greece  M 

h 

Sardinia, 

Italy  I 

g 

Milo  I. 

Greece  M 

h 

Scandinavian  Peninsula  embraces  Noi- 

Minorca  I. 

Spain  H 

g 

way  and  Sweden. 

Mitylene  I. 

Turkey  in  Asia  N 

h 

Scarpanto  I. 

Turkey  in  Asia  N 

h 

Morea  or  Peloponnesus  (Penin.),  Greece  M 

h 

Scilly  Is. 

Flngland  F 

f 

Mull  I. 

Scotland  F’ 

d 

Sem,  Ras  (C.), 

Tripoli  M 

i 

Nau,  C. 

Italy  L 

h 

Senjen  Oe  (I.), 

Norway  L 

b 

Naze,  The  (C.), 

Norway  I 

d 

Shetland  Is. 

Scotland  G 

c 

Negropont,  I. 

Greece  M 

h 

Sicily, 

Italy  K 

h 

Nicaria  I. 

Turkey  in  A.sia  N 

h 

Skaw,  The  (C.), 

Denmark  K 

d 

Noirmoutier,  I. 

France  G 

f 

Skye  I. 

Scotland  F 

d 

Nord  Kjm  (C.),  the  mo.st  north¬ 

Snaefells  (C.), 

Iceland  C 

c 

erly  point  of  the  Continent,  Norw.ay  N 

a 

Soro  I. 

Norway  M 

a 

North  Cape, 

Norway  N 

a 

Spartivento,  C. 

Italy  L 

h 

Oland  I. 

Sweden  L 

d 

Spartivento,  C. 

Sardinia  I 

h 

Oleron  I. 

France  G 

f 

Stadt  Promontory, 

Norway  I 

c 

Orkney  Is. 

Scotland  G 

d 

Stromb  I. 

Faroe  Is.  F 

c 

Ortegal,  C. 

Sjiain  F’ 

g 

Sulen  Is. 

Norway  H 

c 

Osel  I. 

Russia  M 

a 

Syderb  I. 

Faroe  Is.  F 

c 

Ostero  I. 

Faroe  Is.  F’ 

c 

Syra  I. 

Greece  M 

h 

Ouessant  or  Ushant  I. 

F’rance  F 

f 

Tarifa  Point, 

Spain  F 

h 

Palma  I. 

Canary  Is.  D 

k 

Teneritle  I. 

Canary  Is.  D 

k 

Palos,  C. 

Spain  G 

h 

Texel  I. 

Holland  H 

e 

Pantellaria  I. 

Sicily  K 

h 

Thaso  I. 

Turkey  in  Asia  M 

g 

Penas,  C. 

Spain  F’ 

g 

Trafalgar,  C. 

Spain  F’ 

h 

Portlands  Huk  (C.), 

Iceland  D 

c 

Tremiti  Is. 

Italy  L 

g 

Porto  Santo  I. 

Madeira  Is.  D 

i 

Ushant  or  Ouessant  I, 

France  F’ 

1 

Re,  I. 

France  G 

f 

Ustica, 

Sicily  K 

h 

Reykianes  (C.), 

Iceland  C 

c 

Valentia  I. 

Ireland  FI 

e 

Rhodes  I. 

Turkey  in  Asia  N 

h 

Vegenb  I. 

Norway  K 

b 

Ribachi  Peninsula, 

Russia  0 

b 

Vigten  Is. 

Norway  K 

b 

Roooa.  C. 

Portugal  F 

h 

Voronov,  C. 

Russia  Q 

b 

Rockall  Rock, 

Atlantic  Oc.  E 

d 

Waigatz  I. 

Ru.ssia  T 

b 

Riigen  I. 

North  Germany  K 

e 

Western  Isles  or  Hebride*k  Scotland  F' 

d 

St.  Kilda  I. 

Scotland  F 

d 

Westraanna  7a 

Iceland  C 

c 

St.  Vincent,  C.,  the  most  west¬ 

Wight,  I. 

England  G 

e 

erly  point  of  the  Continent,  Portugal  F 

h 

Wrath,  C. 

Scotland  P 

d 

Salvages  Is. 

Canary  Is.  D 

i 

Zante  I. 

Greece  M 

b 

San  Antioco, 

Sardinia  I 

h 

Zealand  I. 

Denmaik  K 

d 

Sandb  I. 

Faroe  Is.  F’ 

c 

San  Pietro, 

Sardinia  I 

h 

Santa  Maura  L 

Greece  M 

a 
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tsh,  and  Portuguese,  which  are  partly  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin;  tlie  German,  Llejnish,  Uutch,  Swedish.  Dan¬ 
ish,  and  English,  which  proceed  from  the  Teutonic  ;  the 
Sclaviinic,  which  predominates  in  the  language  of  Po¬ 
land,  Russia,  Bohemia,  and  a  great  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe;  the  Celtic,  of  whicii  there  are  dialects  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  N.W.  of  France,  and  Lapland; 
the  niodern  Greek,  and  some  others. —  7»V/.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however  divided  into  sects,  are  all  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Turks,  and  scattered  settlements  of 
Jews.  The  Christians  in  Europe  are  composed  of  three 
great  bodies — the  ('atholica,  the  Protestants,  and  tlie 
Greek  Church.  —  Hist.  According  to  the  mythology  of 
the  poets,  Europe  received  its  name  from  Enropa,  who 
was  carried  there  by  Jupiter.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  «rapj>a,  which  he  makes  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  Ifulcnprosopos,  of  a  white  or  fair  aspect: 
and  considers  it  as  applying  to  the  continent  of  E..  from 
the  fairer  visages  and  complexions  of  its  inhabitants. 
M.  Gebclin,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  word  from 
the  Hebrew  ereby  west,  as  indicating  the  country  lying 
in  that  direction  from  Asia.  The  first  jniiabitant.s  of 
ICurope  came  from  Asia;  ami  during  tlio  period  when 
large  ami  powerful  empires  flourished  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  E.  remained  for  a  length  of  time  ])hjnge(l 
in  barbarism.  Greece  first  emerged  from  this  barbaric 
state,  and  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  her  colonies  over  sonthern 
Italy,  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  In 
the  8tli  century  B.C.,  Rome  was  founded,  ami,  by  de¬ 
grees,  compiered  the  whole  of  Italy,  finally  extending 
her  dominion  over  nearly  all  E.,  with  the  exception  of 
its  more  northern  nations.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  barbarians,  coming  for  the  most  part  from 
Asia,  overran  E..  and  for  many  ages  after  their  advent 
there  existetl  on  the  continent  an  entire  anarchy.  The 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  was  formed  in  Spain,  that  of 
the  Franks  in  Ganl,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  tlie  Saxons 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Avari  in  the  south,  and, 
afterwards  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
Britain.  The  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  Roman  domination,  subsisted,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  eastern  E  About  the  year  800  a.  n.,  the  great 
con(iueror  and  administrator,  Charlemagne,  moulded, 
for  a  time,  the  heterogeneous  mass  into  one  vast  em¬ 
pire,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  western  E.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  were  unable  to  hold  together  what  the  genius 
of  their  ancestor  bad  formed ;  and  from  the  ruins  of 
his  large  possessions  arose  the  separata  kingdoms  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Lorraine,  Provence,  Burgundy, 
Ac.  In  the  10th  century,  the  great  nations  of  the  North 
came  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  Russia,  Sweden 
Norway,  and  Denmark  took  rank  as  European  powers, 
at  the  same  timelbat  the  Moors,  who  had  invaded  and 
held  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from 
the  8th  centurv  till  tins  period,  began  to  retire  before  the 
Christian  kings  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal. 
At  length,  in'tho  l.'»tli  century,  on  the  taking  of  Con- 
stanlinoido  by  the  Turk.s,  1453,  all  the  great  states  of 
Fhirope  may  be  considered  to  have  been  founded.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  United  Netherlands  detached  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  Prussian  mon¬ 
archy  was  not  formed  until  the  18th.  The  general  war 
which  broke  out  on  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
changed,  for  a  time,  the  aspect  of  the  continent,  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  being  everywhere  victorious.  After  the  fall 
of  his  empire,  the  old  order  of  things  was  iti  a  great 
measure  re-established.  Tlie  territories  of  the  various 
states,  as  fixed  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  are  those  which 
now  subsist,  with  the  exreptians  below  noted.  In  1827 
Greece  separated  from  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1831,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  into  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Belgium  and  of  Holland.  In  1859,  Austria  re¬ 
linquished  Lombardy  to  the  French  emperor,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1866  an 
important  territorial  change  wjis  arranged  by  tbo  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  Four  of  tbe  German  states,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  and  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  HoUtein.  were  annexed  to  Prussia,  the 
Germanic  Confe<leration  was  dissolved,  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  States  belonging  to  it  forming  a  new  one 
called  the  North  German  Confederation,  which  is  under 
tbe  control  of  Prussia.  By  the  treaty  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  the  same  year,  the  province  of  Venetia  was 
ceded  to  Italy;  and,  in  1871,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
declared  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Enrope'an,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Europe,  or  to 
its  inhabitants. 

— n.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Europe'anism,  n.  Quality  of  being  European. 
Eliropc^ftiliz^,  V.  (t.  To  cause  to  become  like  the  Eir 
ropeans  in  manners  or  character;  to  habituate  or  accus¬ 
tom  to  European  usages ;  to  cause  to  become  natural 
ized  or  domesticated  in  Europe. —  WebsUr. 

Euro'tas.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  river 
in  Greece.  The  Spartans  gave  it  divine  honors.  Its 
modern  name  is  Vasili. 

Eli'riis,  n.  The  east  wind. 

EiWy'ale,n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 

E  ferox  is  a  water-lily  with  small  red  or  violet-colored 
flowers,  leaves  about  a  foot  in  (liameter,  the  leaf-stalk 
and  calyces  covere<l  with  stiff  ]irickles  ;  native  ol  India 
anil  China.  Tlie  fruit  is  rnnnri,  soft,  pulpy,  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  composed  of  a  nnmlierof  carpels,  and  con- 
Piining  round  lilack  seeds  a.s  larpe  as  peas,  which  are 
full  of  a  nutritions  farina,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  root 
contains  starch,  which  may  lie  used  for  food,  or  he  itself 
eaten.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  in  Cluna 
for  upwards  of  3,000  yearn.— (ZoiV.)  See  top  of  next  col 
Em*y^^t?**^***'  [Cr.  eitixis,  broad,  and  Aerus,  a  hoi  11. J 

That  has  a  broad  horn. 


EUST 


(Zool.)  A  remarkable  genus  of  radiate  animals,  fam¬ 


ily  A  s  ^  e  r  i  a  <T, 
or  Star-fishes,  in 
which  each  di¬ 
vision  of  tlio  rays 
is  branched  again 
and  again,  so  that 
the  whole  resem¬ 
bles  a  bunch  of 
serpents  tails. 
Fig.975  represents 
the  whole  of  the 
body,  with  only 
two  of  the  rays 
given  in  detail. 
They  are  some¬ 
times  known  hy 
the  name  of  - 
d  If  s  a’ s  head  s. 
These  little 
branches  mu.'it  ho 
of  singular  tise  to 
the  aniin;il  in  se¬ 
curing  its  prey. 
Eh  r  y  ci  '  i  c  o. 
{Mijth.)  See  Oa- 
PHEUS. 
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Fig.  975.  —  eurtale  verrucosum. 

See  also  Fig.  1995. 

Eurys'ttienes,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  lived  in  per¬ 
petual  dissension  with  his  tw'in-brother  Procles,  while 
they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown 
which  of  the  two  was  born  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished 
to  see  both  lier  sons  raised  to  the  throne,  refused  to  de¬ 
clare  it,  and  they  were  appointed  joint  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Dedphi,  1102  B.  C.  The  descend 
antsof  Eurysthenes  were  called  Eurysthenidte, and  those 
of  Procles,  Proclidfe.  Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis. 
who  succeeded  him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agidje. 
There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of  the  family 
of  Eury.sthenes.  and  only  24  of  the  Proclidfe.  The  for¬ 
mer  w<Te  the  more  illustriouB. 

Eiirys'lheu!^,  a  king  of  Argos  and  M5'cenfe,  whose 
birth  Was  Imstened  by  Juno  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  tlie  worlil  before  Hercules,  the  sun  of  Alc- 
mena,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  other 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheua, 
who  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  most  dangerous  enter¬ 
prises,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules.  See  Alcmen.\, 

Eiirythiny.  {u'rith-vif,.)  n.  [Or.  eurythmia  —  eu,  and 
rythmnSy  measure,  proportion,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 
See  Rhythm.]  Good  rhythm,  time,  or  proportion;  ease, 
majesty,  and  elegance  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  arisinji 
from  just  proportions. 

{Med.)  Regularity  of  pulse. 

EH$o'll>ian,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Eusebius,  q.  v., 
an  Arian. 

Eiise'ihiiiH,  pAMPHiLi,  (t.  e.  the  friend  of  Pamphilns,) 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  b.  at  Cesarea  about 
270.  Pamphilns  was  his  earliest  friend  in  Cesarea,  and 
gave  the  young  student  access  to  the  large  liltrary  which 
he  had  collected.  Pamphilns  was  at  length  imprisoned, 
and  Eusebius  remained  his  attaclied  and  inseparable 
companion.  Ami  when  the  prisoner  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Galerius,  in  3t)9,  Eusebius  fled  first  to  Tyro,  and 
then  to  Egypt.  On  his  return,  about  314,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  his  native  city,  and  continu«*d  in  that  diocese 
till  his  death.  In  the  year  325  he  attended  tlie  Council 
of  Nice,  and  delivered  a  formal  address  to  the  emperor. 
The  Nicene  creed,  which  condemned  Arianism,  was  in 
its  earliest  draught  composed  by  him;  but  he  scnqile*! 
at  length  to  subscribe  toil,  after  several  important  verbal 
alterations  had  been  made  upon  it.  His  caution  and 
moderation  afterwards  sulgected  him  to  the  charge  of 
that  very  heresy  which  tlie  Niceiie  council  had  been 
summoned  to  confute.  His  views  on  the  Trinity  ap¬ 
proached  those  of  Origen,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  a 
species  of  subordination  among  the  persons  of  tlie  God¬ 
head,  which  w’us  incompatible  with  a  consistent  belief 
in  tbe  supreme  deity  of  the  Son.  At  the  Council  of  Tyre, 
in  335,  he  joined  in  deposing  Athanasius  on  a  cliarge  of 
contumacy.  Prior  to  this  period,  in  330,  he  was  offered 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  but  refused  it;  and  he  died 
about  the  yearSAO.  Eusebius  was  a  divine  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  accomplishments,  and  industry.  Not  a  few  of  his 
numerous  works  have  been  preserved,  w’hich  have  been 
of  great  service  to  theology,  especially  to  church  history. 
His  l*}’i€paratio  EvangeHcayiu  fifteen  books,  was,  as  its 
title  implies,  intended  to  prepare  the  pagan  mind  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  hy  showing  the  vast  inferior- 
ityof  other  religions;  and  his  Demonstratio  Evangclica, 
in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  liave  been  preserved,  was 
meant  for  the  Jewish  mind,  and  us  a  positive  evidence 
for  Christianity,  especially  in  its  connection  with  the 
oracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  His- 
ton'a  Ecclesiastica,  in  ten  hook.s,  reaches  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius  in  324,  and  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  reconl.  Besides  his  Life  of  Con- 
stanixnpy  liis  Oration  in  praise  of  the  same  emperor,  his 
Onomasticony  his  tract  against  Hierocles,  and  his  Etoge 
on  the  martyrs,  we  have  his  Chronicony  a  Latin  version 
of  the  second  part  of  which,  hy  Jerome,  has  been  long 
known.  But  an  Armenian  version  of  the  whole  work  was 
found  some  years  ago,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1818  ; 
other  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  famous  Angelo 
Mai.  The  Theophania,  another  treatise  of  Eusebius,  was 
discovered  in  a  Syrian  version,  by  Mr.Tattam,in  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  monastery,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Eusta'chiaii  Tube,  n.  {Anat.)  The  name  given,  after 
the  Italian  anatomist  Eustachius,  to  thecommunication 
existing  between  the  ear  and  the  mouth.  It  begins  in 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  runs  in  a  bony 
canal  forwards  and  inwards,  terminating  with  the  pe- 
trou-s  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  proceeds, 
partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  niembranons,  gradually 
enlarging  to  its  termination  behind  the  soft  palate  {see 
Fig.  896).  It  is  through  this  tube  ofcommunication  with 
tlie  ear  that  persons  who  have  a  perforated  tympanum 
blow  tobacco-smoke.  When  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
stopped  or  obliterated,  it  produces  deafness. 
Eusta'oliian  Valve, {Auat.)  A  semilinear, mem¬ 
branous  valv(‘,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  from  the  inferior  rena  cara,  first  described  by 
Eustachius. 

Eusla'ctiitii9,  or  Enstaetiio,  Bartolomeo,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  jihysician  of  the  IGth  century.  He  settled 
at  Rome,  where  lie  formed  his  anatomical  tables,  and 
made  several  important  discoveries,  among  which  is  the 
Eustachian  tube,  q.  v.  Boerliaave  published  this  author's 
Opuscula  Anatoniica  in  1707.  D.  1570. 

Eiistn'tiuM,  or  EiiMfa'tia,  (Nl.,)  one  of  the  Dutch 
Leeward  Caribbee  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  10  m.  from 
St.  Christopher's ;  or<?a,  190  sq.  m.  It  rises  out  of  the 
ocean  in  the  form  of  a  huge,  volcanic,  pyramidal  rock, 
tapering  to  its  summit,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  cultivated  islands  of  all  the 
Caribbees.  rt>p.  3,000. 

En'style,  n.  [Gr.  eustyJos.  from  eu.  well,  and  siyloSy  a 
column.]  {Arch.)  The  intercoluniiiiation  or  space  be¬ 
tween  columns,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  beautifnl,  being  two  diameters  and  a 
quarter  of  the  column  in  width. 

TAi'syncMK^^  n.  {Miv.)  Same  ns  DECiiFlfiTK,  q.  v. 
Eti'taw,  in  AlahamOy  a  ]>o8t-village,  cap.  of  Greene  co., 
about  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 
Elltaw,  in  TrxaSy  a  post-office  of  Limestone  co. 

Eiitaw  IiKliaiiA.  See  Utah. 

Elitnw  in  S.  Corohnay  a  small  tributary  of 

tlie  Santee  River,  in  Cbarlestun  dist.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream  in  1781,  betw'een  about  2,000 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene,  and  about  2,300  Britisli 
under  Col.  Stuart.  The  latter  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  their  camp;  but  the  American  soldiers  in  their 
search  for  plunder  becoming  disorganized  and  scattered, 
the  Britisli  returned  and  Greene  w'as  compelled  to  retire. 
In  the  night,  however,  tjio  British  retreated  toward 
Charleston,  leaving  138  killed  and  woumied,  and  about 
500  jirisonera.  The  Americans  lost  aliout  550  in  killed, 
woiinded,  and  missing. 

Eu'tcrpo*  {Myth.)  One  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  She  presided  over 
music,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  inventress  of  tlie  flute.  She 
is  represented  ns  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands. 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Palmacece.  The  speeies 
E.  inontana  is  one  of  the  Cah- 
bagc-palms,  so  called  because  tUe 
young  leaf-buds  are  boiled  and 
eaten  like  cabbage.  From  the 
fruits  of  other  species,  particu¬ 
larly  E.  assai  and  eduHs,  pleas¬ 
ant  beverages  are  prepared. 

Euter'poaii,  a.  Relating  to 
Euterpe,  or  to  an  association  for 
the  practice  of  music. — Clarke. 

Eiitliana'^ia,  Eiif  lianasy, 
n.  [From  Gr.  cn,  well,  and  tha- 
natoSy  death.]  Literally,  an  easy 
death.  By  political  writers  it  is 
employed  in  various  senses  to  in¬ 
dicate  such  peculiar  theories  as 
have  the  best  tendency  to  up¬ 
hold  the  state  or  disenhingle  it 
from  difficulties.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  issue  of  inconvertilde  paper-money  is  the  true 
eidhanasia  of  public  debts  in  modern  countries. 
Eutropli'ic,  n.  [From  Gr.  pm,  well,  and  trophe.y  nour¬ 
ishment.]  {Med.)  A  term  introduced  for  an  agent 
whose  action  is  exerted  on  the  system  of  nutrition,  with¬ 
out  necessarily  occasioning  manifest  increase  of  any  of 
the  secretions.  The  chitff  entrophics  are  —  mercurials, 
the  preparations  of  iodine,  bromine,  cod-liver  oil,  the 
preparations  ot  gold  and  silver,  sulphur,  sugar,  and  sar¬ 
saparilla. 

Eu'irophy,  n.  (Med.)  A  good  state  of  nutrition, 
Eii'lyclies,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Euttchians, 
q.  r. 

Entyoli'iaiiisin,  n.  The  system  or  doctrines  of  Ea- 
tyches. 

Eutyotl'ians,  n.pl.  {Eccl.  Hist )  A  religious  sect  of 
the  5th  century,  named  after  their  founder  Entyches, 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Constantinople.  They  were 
marked  hy  the  vehemence  of  their  opposition  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Nestorians.  The  latter  had  asserted  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ;  tlie  A’,  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  held  that  the  human 
nature  of  Clirist  w'as  absorbed  in  the  divine,  and  that 
his  body  had  no  real  existence.  Their  view's  w'ere  con¬ 
demned'  in  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople,  in  448,  by 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  Entyches  deposed  ; 
but  this  decision  was  controverted  by  another  council 
held  at  Ephesus  the  following  year.  Eutychianism, 
how'evor,  was  finally  condemned  in  451,  at  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  declared  “  that  in  Christ 
two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person,  and  that 
witliout  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.” 
Eiix'eiiite,  71.  {Min.)  A  rare  mineral  fonnd  in  Nor¬ 
way.  It  is  a  columbo-tantalate,  containing  titanic  acidi 


Fig.  976. — euterpe. 
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yttrium.  nn<l  uranium.  Color,  brownish-black;  hard¬ 
ness,  0*6  ;  bp.  gr.  4*00  to  4*99. 

£ux'iiio«  n.  [iir.  riweno#,  hospitable.]  The  name 
niveu  by  tlie  aiicients  to  tlie  Bl\cs  Sea,  9.  v. 

X^u'zolitli,  l^uzolitc,  7t.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Stil- 
9.  r. 

£'v«%.  in  Missouri.,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

£! VAC'iiAiit*  G.  [but.  eracuans.  See  Kvacdate.J 
Emptying;  Ireein^j  from;  purgative;  catliartic. 

— n.  {Med)  A  medium  which  promotes  evacuation;  a 
cathartic. 

EvrtcUiAto,  V.  G.  [Fr.  ^rGCwer ;  Eat.  eracuo,  erGci/atus 
— e,  eXy  ami  racm),  to  empty,  from  vaco.  See  A  acant.]  To 
empty  out;  to  make  empty;  to  throw  or  draw  t>ut  the 
contents  of;  to  free  from  anytliing  contained  ;  to  eject ; 
to  void  ;  to  empty;  to  quit;  to  witlulraw  from  a  place. 

Evac'natctl^  P*  <1-  Emptied;  cleared;  Ireed  from  the 
contents;  qiiitted;  ejecte<l;  discharged;  vacated. 

£VACtiA'iion«  w,  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lut.  evacuatio.j  Act 

of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the  contents. 

— DiS.harge  of  any  matter  hy  the  natural  passages  of  the 
body,  or  by  an  artificial  opening. 


the 
tality 
divi 
obli_ 

Supper.  Tiiey  ....  -  - 
consulbition  in  London,  Paris,  IbTliii, Geneva. sum  other 
cities;  the  bust  being  held  at  New  York,  in  1869. 

Evaii;;‘i‘i'ii*al  I’liion,  «.  {t^cl.)  A  religious  body 

wliich  took  its  rise  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvsinisi,  in  IhOO, 
and  Inis  since  spread  over  most  of  the  U.  Stales  and  a 
great  part  of  Canada.  Its  fonmier  was  Jacob  AlhriK^ht, 
a  German  Lutheran,  wiio,  impres.sed  with  the  want  of 
religious  life,  and  the  corruptbm  that  prevailed  among 
the  Gernuui  chnrehes,  commenced  a  course  of  itinerant  i 
preaching,  ami  made  many  lollowers. 


stdves  much  to  missionary  labor,  especially  among  the 
Geiman  population.  In  theology,  they  are  Arininian; 
but  on  other  iHUuts  they  agree  in  tlie  essentials  of 
Christian 


burg  CO. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  c;ip.  of  A’anderburg  co..  on 
the  Ohio  Hi ver.  about  290  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  and  subbtsuiiiul  public  buildings,  and 
Commands  an  extensive  trade.  Mannf.  Hour,  nia- 
chinery.  tobacco,  leather,  &c.  J’np.  about  18,000. 
Evaiiii%  ill^^  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Douglas  co., 
about  '21  lu.  W  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

wMiov  '  Ev  ansvillo,  in  lynnsylvania.  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 

They  devote  tlieni-  Ev'anH%'ille,  in  UV^cowcuw,  a  post-village  of  Hock  co., 


on  Allen  Creek,  abemt  22  m.  N.\N  ol  Beloit. 

Ev  aiiKVillo«  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Preston 
CO.,  ahout  200  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 


itv  with  tlie  v.-irioiis  evangelical  churches,  with  !  E  v'aiiswoort,  in  H  tscoHirtn,  a  1*.  0.  of  Waupacca  co. 
^  . _ la-.  . if..  rr.  Th;it  niav  evuDorate  Ol'  be  evap 


(Mil.)  Theactof  quitting  or  witlulrawing  from  a  place. 

Evac^mativc^  G.  {Med.)  That  evacuates ;  purgative; 

cathartic.  ^  ^  . 

Evac'uator,  n.  [L.  Lat.  tvacuator.\  One  who  evacu¬ 
ates  or  makes  void. 

Evade',  v.  n.  [Fr.  £vadtr;  Lat  evado  —  and  vado, 
to  go  or  walk  hastily,  akin  to  Gr.  bainn,  to  go  ;  badizo, 
to  go  or  walk  slowly;  Ueb.  (id,  to  go  or  coino  in,  to 
enter;  Sansk.  rac/i,  to  go.j  To  go  out  or  away  hastily; 
to  go  forth;  to  get  or  slip  away;  to  escape;  to  attempt 
to  escape;  to  practise  artifice  or  sopliistry  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  eluding;  to  prevaricate;  to  equivocate;  to 
slmflle.  .  . 

_ B.  a.  To  traverse  or  pass  over;  to  avoid  liy  dexterity; 

to  avoid  or  escape  hy  artifice  or  stratagem;  to  slip 
away  from  ;  to  elude  hy  suliterfugc,  sophistry,  oddress, 
or  ingenuity  ;  to  escape;  to  baflle. 

Evad'ibic,  a.  That  may  be  evaded. 

Evaga'tion,  n.  [Lat.  rrajafm ;  to  roam  about.] 

Tlie  act  of  wandering  ;  excursion;  deviation. 
Evasi»a'tioii,  n.  [I,at.  «,  and  t’a^^ina,  a  sheath.]  The 
act  of  unsheatliing.  —  Craig. 

Evas'oras.  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  History  of 
I/jypt,  tlie  Lift  of  Tamaytnts.  and  otlier  works.  Lived 
in  the  1st  century,  A.  D. 

Evalaa'tioii,  »-  Same  as  Valuatiox,  q.  ti, 
EvaiiTlor,  an  adventurer,  wlio  went  from  Arcadia  to 
Italy,  and  drove  the  aborigines  from  tlieir  ancient  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  reigned  in  tliat  part  of  tlio  country  wliere 
Koine  was  afterwards  founded.  lie  gave  .Kneas  assist¬ 
ance  against  tlie  Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  hospitality.  It  is  said  that  lie  first  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  intrni’uced  tliere  the 
worsliip  of  tlie  Greek  deities.  He  was  lioiiored  as  a 
god  after  death,  and  his  snlijects  raised  liim  an  altar  on 
Mount  Aventine.  —  K  pliilosopher  of  the  second  acad- 
em.v,  who  flourished  21-1  B.  C. 

Evanesce^,  r.  n.  [Lat.  evantsco.]  To  vanish;  to  dis¬ 
appear. 

Evaiies'ceiMfe.  n.  [From  Lat.  erane.scms,  from  nm- 
nBsco  —  e,  c-r,  and  vanfsco,  from  ranvs,  emfity,  void,  va¬ 
cant.  See  Vanish.]  A  vanisliiiig  aw.iy ;  a  waning  or 
decreasing;  a  disappearing;  a  gradual  departure  from 
sight  or  fiossessiou  ;  state  of  being  liable  to  vanish. 
Evaiies'cciit,  a.  [Lat.  ei-anesccn.t.]  Vanishing  away  ; 
waning;  ilecreasing;  decaying;  disappearing,  sniiject 
to  vanishing;  fleeting:  pas.siiig  away ;  liable  to  dissipa¬ 
tion;  insensilde:  imperceptible. 

Evaiies'ceiltly,  adr.  In  a  vanishing  manner. 
Evitll'srel.  n.  [Gr.  evangdion,  good  tidings.]  The  gos- 
pelof  Christ. —  Good  tidings. 

Evanse'lian,  a.  Rendering  thanks  for  favor,  (a.) 
Evaiisel'itl-  Evaiisel  ioal,  a.  [Fr.  irangcHque ; 
L.  lait.  evangdicus  ;  Gr.  euang-gdiens  —  eu,  and  angdlo, 
to  bear  a  message,  to  tiring  tidings,  to  proclaim.  See 
Anoel.J  Pertaining  to  good  tidings ;  according  to  tlie 
gospel ;  consonant  to  ttie  doctrines  nnd  precepts  of  tlic 
gospel ;  contained  in  tlie  gospel ;  sound  in  thedoctriues 
of  the  gospel ;  orthodox. 

Evausjel'ifal,  a.  Agreeable  to,  or  in  conformity 
witii,  tlie  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel.  —  It  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  make  the  atonement  ofClirist  alone, 
and  not  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  the  ground  of 
salvation:  and  hence  it  is  frequently  used  as  synony- 
niotis  with  ortliodox.  In  Prussia  tlie  term  is  employed 
to  designate  the  national  Protestant  Church,  wliicli  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  both  Culvinists  atid  Lutherans, 
being  an  attempt  to  unite  the  two  parties. 
Evansrel'ical  Alliaiiee,  n.  (Eccl.)  An  association 
of  Cliristi;in3  of  various  deiioniinations,  formally  organ 
ized  in  London  in  ISIB.  Its  object  is  to  pronioto  unity 
and  co-operation  among  the  diiferent  sects  of  Protes¬ 
tants  and  to  unite  their  efforts  against  tlie  advance  of 
Rom  anism  ami  infidelity.  Tlieir  object  is  also  to  encour¬ 
age  and  strengtlien  laliorers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  .all  parts  of  tlie  world,  particularly  sncli  as  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  difficulties  and  hardsliips.  They  also  exert 
themselves  in  behalf  of  religions  toleration  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  branch  associations  of  the  Alliance 
are  seven  in  nniiiher,  as  follows :  I.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  2.  United  States  of  North  America:  3.  France, 
Bel'dum,  and  the  French  portion  of  Switzerland:  4. 
Northern  Geiman v,  5-  Smith  Germany,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  portion  of  Switzerland:  6.  British  North  America; 
7.  IVest  Indies.  —  The  members  of  tlie  Alliance  are  such 
as  hold  evangelical  views  on  the  following  points:  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tlie  right 
of  private  judgment:  the  Trinity:  depravity  of  human 
nature;  the  incarnation;  justification  by  laith  alone  ; 


whom  tlieyseek  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings. 

Evansel'ical  I'nion,  ra.  (Ecd.)  See  Morrisoniaxs. 

EvaiiSforifalisin,  Evansel  icisiu,  n.  Kvangel 
ical  principles. 

Evaiisel  ivally,  adr.  In  a  manner  according  to  tlie 
Gospel.  _  r.  .. 

Evaiiffel'icalnoss,  Evangcloc'ity,  «•  Quality  | 
of  being  evangelical. 

Evaii'giplism,  n.  The  promulgation  of  the  Gospel; 
evangelical  religion  or  doctrine;  evaiigelieism. 

Evaii'j^elist,  n.  [Fr.  trangiUsU;  Gr.  euaiig-gdisUs. 
See Evangelic.]  Onewlio  lirings  good  tidings;  apreaclier 
of  tlie  Gospel ;  a  missionary.  —  Hence  the  writers  of  the 
four  gospels  are  called  evangelists,  because  tliey  proclaim 
tlie  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Clirist.  K.  was 
also  the  name  given  to  a  particular  claims  of  Christian 
teacliers  chosen  hy  tlie  apostles  to  preacli  tlie  Gospal, 
and  ranking  after  the  apostles  and  proidicts,  hut  before 
tlie  pastors  ami  teacliers.  TTiey  liad  no  particular  flocks 
assigned  to  tliem,  lint  travelled  froni  place  to  place 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  apostles.  This  order  is  siip- 
jiosed  to  have  been  merely  temporary,  liko  that  of  tiic 
apostles  and  prophets;  and  the  term  is  now  only  applied 
to  tliose  writers  in  the  New  Testament  w  lio  have  given 
us  tlie  history  of  Christ:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
Jolin.  Matthew's  is  a.ssigned  by  diftcreiit  antliorities 
to  various  dates  between  3S  and  G4;  Mark  s  to  00  or  63; 
Luke’s  to  63  or  64;  and  .lohii's  to  07  or  98. 

Evan'g-elistary,  -V.  selection  from  tlie  Gospels,  to 
he  read,  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  service.  — trorc«(cr. 

Evanselis'tio.o.  Relating  to  evangelism;  evangelical. 

Evan'sreljst  Islaiirls,  a  cluster  of  rocky  i.slets  off 
tlie  \V.  coast  of  I’atagbnim  S.  America,  forming  a  good 
land-mark  fertile  IV.  entrance  to  tlie  Strait  of  M^eJIan, 
tlie  suiithernniost  lieing  in  Lat.  52^24'  S.,  Lon.  io°  1'  I\  . 

Evaiisoliza'tion.  n.  Act  of  evangelizing. 

Evail'gclizc,  r.  a.  [Fr.  iraiigHistr  ;  L.  Lat.  evangdizo ; 
Gr.  euang-gdizomai,  from  eimng-grlos,  liringing  good 
news.]  To  liring  or  announce  good  news  to;  to  instruct 
in  the  Gospel :  to  teacli  or  preach  tlie  gospel  to,  and  con¬ 
vert  to  a  belief  of  tlio  Gospel. 

— V.  n.  To  ineach  the  Gospel. 

Evan'g;eUze«l,  7>.  «•  Instructed  in  the  Ocspel;  con¬ 
verted  to  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  Christianity. 

EvHil'isli,  r.  n.  [Fr.  ^eaiiouir;  Lat.  eranesco.  See  Ev¬ 
anescence.]  To  vanish  away ;  to  w.ane;  to  decreicse;  to 
disappear;  to  escape  from  sight  or  perception. 

Evan'islinieiit,  n.  The  act  of  vanishing,  or  suddenly 
disappearing.  (R.) 

Ev'ansi.  Sir  de  Lact,  a  British  general,  B.  in  Moig,  Ire¬ 
land,  1787.  He  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and  after 
serving  scver.il  years  in  India,  returned  and  fought  tiio 
campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814  against  France  witli 
distiiiclion.  In  18.35  he  volunteered  to  coiiiniand  the  I 


Evap  orable,  a.  That  may  evaporate  or  be  evapo¬ 
rated;  that  may  lie  dissipated  by  evaporation. 
Evap'orate,  e.  n.  [F’r.  {paporrr ;  Lut.  evaporo,  evapora- 
tag  —  e,  ex,  and  vajioro.  from  vapor,  steam,  vapor.  See 
V  vpoR  ]  To  escape  or  pass  off  in  vapor  or  fumes,  as  a 
fluid  ;  to  escape  and  he  dis8i]ialeii ;  to  exhale ;  to  escape 
or  pass  off  witlioiit  effect ;  to  he  dissipated ;  to  be  wasted. 
— r. a.  To  convert  into  vapor;  to  disperse  in  vapors;  to 
dissipate  in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles. 

— a.  Converted  into  vapor;  evaporated. 

Evaii'oralotl,  p.  a.  Converted  into  vapor  or  steam  and 
die.sipate<i ;  dissipated  in  iuseiisihle  particles,  as  a  fluid  ; 
dissipated. 

Evapora  tion,  n  [Fr.  iraporatinn,  from  Lat.  eropora- 
tio,\  .-let  of  eviiporatiiig;  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into 
vapor:  act  of  flying  off  in  fumes;  vent;  discliarge. 

(Cliem,)  The  conversion  of  liquid  or  solid  bodies  into 
elastic  vapors  or  gases,  liy  means  of  lieat.  A',  goes  on 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  circiiinstunre.s.  Water 
evaporates  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures  all  over 
tlie  surface  of  the  glolie.  It  rises  in  the  aims  vapor,  and 
wlien  condensed  by  cliange  oi  temperature,  iornis  rain 
or  dew,  and  descends  again  to  tiie  earlii.  W  lien,  liow- 
ever.  A',  t  ikes  place  rapidly,  ns  in  tlie  case  of  ebullition, 
it  is  generally  called  vaporization,  Tlie  quantity  oi  va¬ 
por  wliicli  rises  from  tlie  surface  of  a  liquid  in  the  open 
air  not  only  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  surlace  ex¬ 
posed,  liut  also  on  the  state  of  tlie  atmospliere  at  tlie 
time.  In  warm  and  dry  weather,  iioili  in  winter  and 
Slimmer,  E.  is  greatest.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Dalton  that 
water  raised  to  212°evaporated  at  tlierate  of  4‘244  grains 
per  minute.  Mercury  does  not  evaporate  till  it  is  raised 
to  60°  or  80°.  Below  tliat  temperature  tlie  gravity  of 
the  constituent  ntoiiis  is  greater  tlian  tlieir  elastic  force. 
In  all  liquids  wliose  boiliiig  poiuts  are  higli.  Ilie  elastic 
force  of  tlie  vapor  is  very  small.  The  elastic  forces  of  tlie 
vapors  of  most  sidid  bodies  are  so  low  tliat  tliey  cannot 
be  evaporated  by  the  liighest  natural  teniperaiures.  Tlie 
A',  of  a  liquid  is  a  cooling  process  to  tlie  liquid  itself. 
Tills  fact  is  made  use  of  in  India  in  order  to  produce  ice. 
Water  is  exposed  in  shallow,  nnglazed.  eartlien  vessels, 
resting  upon  imperfectly  conducling  siilistances,  such  as 
sugar-canes,  &c.  During  tlie  dry  clear  nigiits  A.  goes  on, 
and  a  tliin  film  of  ice  is  foi  nicd.  Tlie  cold  produced  liy 
tlio  formation  of  vapor  may  easily  be  observed  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  cloth  dipped  in  ether  or  alcoliol  on  tlie  Imlh  of  a 
thermoiiieter.  Tlie  mercury  will  conlinne  to  descend  as 
long  as  tlie  A',  lasts.  If  inerenrv  is  placed  in  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  together  with  siilphiiret  of  carbon,  when 
tlie  air  is  witlidrawn.  tlio  cold  produced  liy  the  E.  of  tlie 
snlplinretof  carbon  is  sufficient  to  freeze  the  mercury. 
See  Hygrometer,  Metiorologt.  Rain. 

Evap  orative,  a.  That  evaporates;  causing  evapo¬ 
ration. 


British  legion  in  Spain,  and  for  his  valor  througliont  the .  E  vaporoni  eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  evap 
c.ampaigns  in  wliicii  lie  served  against  tlie  Carlisls.  lie  oration:  a  liygroscope;  an  atniometer, 
was  inv'esteil  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  Cross  [  Eva]sible.  a, 
of  San  Ferdinand  and  San  Charles  of  Spain.  In  1854  -i-— •  " 

he  became  commander  of  tlie  2d  division  of  tlie  army  of 
tlio  East,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  tlie  Alma.  He  had  a  seat  in  parliament  since  1831. 

D.  1870. 

Ev  an«,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Marshall  county.  In 
Colorado,  cap.  Weed  co. 

Evans,  in  A'cio  Vork,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Erie  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  20  lu.  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo; , 
pop.  of  townsliip  about  4.iHK).  I 

Ev'ansburs'li,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton  co., 
about  85  111.  N.E,  of  Columhus. 

Evan<sbiir;;h,  in  Iknnsgirania,  a  vilLage  of  Butler 
co.,  about  210  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

_ A  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  about  90  m.  N.N.IV.  of 

Pittstiurg;  pop.  aliout  300. 

_ A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Nor¬ 
ristown. 

Evans*  CreeK,  in  Michigan,  enters  Raisin  River  from 
Lenawee  co. 

Ev'anshani,  in  Virginia,  See  Wytheville. 

Ev'ansite.  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  iiiumina.  Col¬ 
orless  or  milk-wliite,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  or 
blue.  Hardness  3-5-4 ;  sp.  gr.  1-039;  composition,  plios- 
phoric  acid  18-4.  alumina  39-7,  water  41-9.  It  occurs  at 
Z-ietcznik,  Hungary,  in  concretions  on  brown  hematite. 

Ev-ans*  Mills,  in  AVio  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  aliont  160  ni.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

E%''ans|>ort,  in  Ohio,  a  post-viilage  of  Defiance  co..  on 
Tiffin  River,  aliont  10  ni.  N.  of  Defiance;  pop.  alit.  300. 

Evans’  Ranch,  in  California,  a  P  O.  of  Lassen  co. 

Ev'aiiston,  in  Jllinnis,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cook  co.,  aliont  10  m.  N.  of  Cliicago;  pop.  of  township 
i  aiiout  1,400. 

Ev'ansville,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 
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Tiiat  may  be  evaded. 

Eva  sion,  n.  [Fr.  evasion  .-  L-»t.  erasio,  from  evado,  rva- 
sus.  See  FivAHE.]  Act  of  evading,  eliuiing.  or  avoiding; 
artiflee  to  elude;  shift;  subterfuge;  shiiffliiig;  prevari¬ 
cation;  equivocation. 

Evasive,  a.  [Fr.  irnsif]  Tliat  evades ;  using  evasion 
or  artifice  to  avoid;  elusive;  shnftling;  cqiiivoc.-itiiig; 
containing  evasion  ;  artfully  contrived  to  elude  a  ques¬ 
tion,  charge,  or  argument. 

Eva'sivciy,  adv.  By  evasion  or  subterfuge ;  elusively; 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  a  direct  reply  or  a  cliarge. 

Eva'siveness,  n.  Quality  or  suite  of  being  evasive. 

Eve,  n.  [Hell,  chara,  life,  fioin  obsolete  chaia.  to  live.] 
Tile  consort  of  Adam, and  theniotherof  the  human  race; 
so  called  hy  Adam  because  slie  was  the  mother  of  ail 
living. 

Eve,  or  Even,  n.  [.\.  S.  afm.  arfyn  ;  Ger.  abend ;  allied 
to  Sax.  ebban,  to  ebli,  eblie;  0.  Ger.  f55o,  the  retiring  of 
tlie  sea.  Root  Sans,  nt-a,  and  apa,  from.  See  Ebb.]  Tlie 
departure  of  day ;  the  latter  part  or  close  of  the  day, 
and  beginning  of  the  niglit.  —  The  evening  liefore  a  holi¬ 
day. —  The  pieriod  just  precedingsonie  important  event. 

Evec'tlon,  n,  [Lat.  evectio,  from  evcho  —  e.ex,  and  veho, 
to  carry.]  A  carrying  out  or  away ;  a  lifting  or  exftil- 
liiig;  exaltation. 

(Aslron.)  An  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  position  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  lunar 
orliit  in  respect  of  tlie  line  of  syzygies,  or  line  joining 
the  sun  and  earth. — Brandt. 

Eve'land  Orovc,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Mahaska  co. 

Evel.VH,  J3HN.  See  page  924. 

E'ven,  a.  [A.  S.  refen ,-  Gael,  ton,  fit,  right,  allied  to  Lat. 
sequus,  level,  fair.'eqnitahle.]  Having  a  surface  one  and 
the  same,  or  without  inequalities;  level ;  smootli ;  of  an 
equal  surface;  fiat  ;  free  from  elevations  or  deiiressions ; 
not  rough  or  wavering ;  uniform ;  equal ;  equable;  calm  ; 
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not  efisily  ruffled  or  disturbed ;  level  with ;  parallel  to  ; 
etjually  favorable:  equal  on  both  sides;  fair;  just;  ow- 
iuic  nothing  on  either  side;  having  accounts  balanced  ; 
Settled;  balanced. — Capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  without  a  reinaimler  ;  not  odd. 

— V.  a.  To  make  even  or  level ;  to  level ;  to  lay  smooth  ; 
to  equalize:  to  place  in  an  equid  state,  as  an  obligation, 
or  in  a  state  in  wliich  uoCliing  is  due  on  either  side  ;  to 
luilance  accounts. 

— adv.  Kqually  ;  noting  a  level  or  equality;  or  emphati¬ 
cally,  a  like  manner  or  degree:  noting  equality  or  same¬ 
ness  of  time ;  hem  e,  emphalically,  the  very  time ;  noting, 
emphatically,  identity  of  person:  likewise;  in  a  like 
manner;  exac  tly;  verily;  so  much  as. 

E'voiier,  «.  One  who  makes  even. 

E'veii*tiaii(lo(l,  u.  Impartial;  equitable:  just. 
E'voii-liaiitlediie$^!li,  n.  25tate  of  being  even-handed; 
justice;  fairness. 

£' veiling,  n.  [See  Eve,  Even.]  The  departure  or  part¬ 
ing  of  the  day ;  the  latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night. —  The  decline  or 
latter  part  of  life.  —  The  decline  of  anything 
{^Script.)  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  evenings  in  each 
day  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  “  between  tlie  two  evenings.”  {h'x. 
xii.6;  ix.  3;  xxviii.  4,  margin.)  In  this  interval 

the  passover  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sac¬ 
rifice  offered.  (Ex.  xxix.  35^11.  Hebrew.)  According  to 
the  Caraites.  this  lime  between  the  two  evenings  is  the 
interval  from  sunset  to  complete  darkness,  that  is,  the 
evening  twilight.  According  to  the  I'harisees  and  the 
rabbins,  tlie  first  evening  began  when  the  sun  inclined 
to  descend  more  rapidly,  that  is,  at  the  9th  hour;  while 
the  second  or  real  evening  commenced  at  sunset. 

-wi.  Meing  at  the  close  of  day 

£veiiiii;^-llower,  n.  A  name  common  to  many 

speciesof  plants,  the  Howersof  whicli  expandat  evening. 
£vonin$;-!«ch(»ol,  n.  See  Schjol. 

£veii  K-Oel,  n.  {.y'iut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  an  even 
keel  when  she  draws  the  same  water  abaft  as  forward  ; 
the  expression,  how'ever,  often  implies,  though  iuaccu-' 
rately,  m>l  inclined  to  eUhn’  side,  or  upright, 

E'veiily,  adv.  In  an  even  m. inner. 

E.veii'iiiiiifletl,  a.  Having  equanimity. 
E'veiiiies$^«  n.  State  of  being  even,  level,  or  smooth  ; 
equality  of  surface;  uniformity;  regularity;  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  either  extreme ;  horizontal  position;  level- i 
ness  of  surface;  impartiality  between  parties  ;  equal  re¬ 
spect;  calmness;  equanimity. 

E'veii*s»on;;r«  evening  song  or  hymn. 

*'  Thee,  'chaotress  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  bear  tby  tven-$ong.''  — Milton, 

— The  evening  ;  the  close  of  the  day. 

“  He  tun'd  hia  uoteii  both  even-tong  and  morn.”  —  Dryden. 
E'veiisvillo,  in  New  Vork^  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co.  \ 
Evoiit',  n.  [l^at.  ecentuSy  from  evenio — e,  and  r«itV), 
to  come.  See  Venture.]  That  which  comes  or  falls  out; 
that  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens;  an  incident;  an 
occurrence;  an  atlventure;  the  consequence  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of 
operations  terminates;  Issue;  result;  termination; 
conclusion. 

Eveiit't'ul,  a.  FuW  of  events  or  incidents;  producing 
numerous  or  great  changes,  either  in  public  or  private 
affairs. 

E'veii-tide,  n.  [Eren,  and  Sax.  tidy  time.]  The  time 
of  evening;  evening. 

Eveiitila'tion,  n.  The  art  of  supplying  with  air; 
ventilation. 

E veil t ra't ion, n.  [Lat. «,  out  of,  and  venter ^  the  belly.] ! 
{Med,)  A  tumor  formed  by  a  general  rajaxation  of  tliej 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  a  great  part  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Also,  ventral  herniUy  or  that  which 
occurs  in  atiy  other  way  than  through  the  natural  open¬ 
ings  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Lastly,  any  very  ex-| 
tensive  wound  of  the  ab<lomin:il  parietes,  with  issue  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  intestines.  —  Dunglison, 
Evoiit'iial,  a.  [Vr.  £ventael.'\  Coming  forth  or  happen¬ 
ing  as  a  consequence  or  result  of  anything;  consequen¬ 
tial ;  final:  terminating;  ultimate. 

Evoiitiiarity,  n.  {Phren.)  A  propensity  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  facts  or  events.  —  Combe. 

Eveiit'iially,  cuiv.  In  the  event;  in  the  final  issue. 
Eveiit^iiate,  V.  n.  To  happen;  to  issue;  to  take  effect; 
to  terminate. 

Ev'er,  adv.  [Sax.  rr/Vr,  te/rfy  always ;  d,  aa,  aye,  for  ever; 
Lat.  serum  ;  Gr.  atony  a  space  or  perioii  of  time,  eternity  ; 
Sansk.  dyus,  an  age,  the  period  of  life,  from  f,  to  go.] 
Through  or  during  life;  through  the  period  of  life;  at 
all  times;  alway.s;  perpetually;  everlastingly;  inces¬ 
santly;  continually;  unceasingly;  constantly:  at  any 
time ;  at  any  period  or  point  of  time,  past  or  future ;  in 
any  degree. 

Ev'erberg",  a  town  of  Belgium,  22  m.  from  Tournay; 
pop.  5,742. 

Ev'erett,  Alexander  Hill,  an  American  diplomatist 
and  author,  b.  in  Boston,  1792.  He  began  life  as  a  tutor 
in  an  academy,  but  afterwards  entereil  into  the  office  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  as  a  student  of  the  law.  In  1^09 
he  went  to  Rus.sia  as  an  attachl  of  the  rni.sHion  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  spent  two  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  studying 
political  ecuuumy,  and  making  himself  ac«piainted  with 
the  modern  languages.  On  returning  to  America,  lie 
connected  himself,  in  Boston,  with  both  law  and  litera¬ 
ture.  From  1818  to  1824  he  served  as  charge  d'affaires 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  pursued  his  literary  studies, 
and,  in  1821,  published  a  work  entitled  Eurofw,  or  a 
General  Survey  of  the  Principal  Powers,  which  was 
highly  spoken  of.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
another,  which  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the  God¬ 
win  and  Malthusian  theories  of  population.  Tn  1825  he 
became  American  minister  at  the  court  of  Siiaiu,  which) 


h©  held  for  nearly  five  years,  during  which  he  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  his  studies,  and  produced  a  political 
work  entitled  Amcnca,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Pt- 
litical  Situation  of  Ihe.several  Powers  of  the  Western  Von- 
tinenty  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  to  the 
North  Americun  Peview,  tJien  under  the  editorship  of 
his  brother.  In  ls41  he  wjis  chosen  president  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  College,  Louisiana,  and,  in  1846,  minister  pleiii* 
pidentiary  to  China.  L).  at  Canton,  1847. 

Ev'er^'tt,  Edw\kd,  an  American  statesman,  orator,  and 
author,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above,  B.  at  Dorches¬ 
ter,  .Ma.ssachusett8,  1794.  He  studieil  divinity  with  a 
view  to  the  office  of  pastor,  and  became,  before  he  was 
twenty,  minister  of  a  large  Unitarian  congregation  at 
Boston.  In  1816  he  relinquished  the  pulpit  for  tlie  pro¬ 
fessional  chair  of  the  Greek  Linguage  and  Literature  in 
Harvard  University.  Previous  to  his  entering  upon  his 
duties,  he  visited  Europe,  and  for  two  years  settled  at 
Gottingen,  studying  German,  and  making  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  ailopted  in 
the  German  universities.  Alter  a  sojourn  of  five  years, 
during  which  he  visited  various  European  countries,  lie 
returned  to  America,  and  entered  upon  his  university 
duties  with  large  stores  of  ju.*cinnuluted  learning  and 
knowledge.  In  1820  he  added  to  the  duties  of  his  chair 
those  of  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  he 
continued  to  perform  for  four  years.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  in  1836, 
became  governor  of  M:i.s&achusetts.  In  1841  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  the  English  court,  which  post  he 
lield  for  about  five  years,  and,  on  his  return.  Wiis  elected 
president  of  H.irvard  University,  which  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Throughout  his  wireer,  Mr.  Everett  has 
evinced  an  ardent  atbichment  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
has  published  tw'o  volumes  of  orations,  delivered  by  him 
on  variiius  occasions.  He  has  also  appended  to  the  works 
of  Daniel  Webster,  a  life  of  thut  sbite.sman.  D.  1866. 

Ev'orott,  in  MassadiusHts,  a  P.  0.  of  Middlesex  co. 

Everett,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co. ; 
pop.  about  20'). 

Everett,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  45 
m.  8.  by  E.  of  Kansas  City. 

Ev'erettsville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Albemarle 
co.,  about  TO  Ill.  N.W.  of  Hichmond. 

Ev'erj^etes.  n.  A  name  given  to  many  kings  in  ancient 
times,  and  signifying  benefactor. 

Ever;;‘lieiii,  yev'er-gaim,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  3  m.  from 
Ghent :  pop.  8,S00. 

Ev'er^lade.  n.  A  low,  marshy  tract  of  country,  inun¬ 
dated  with  water,  and  interspersed  with  patches  or  por¬ 
tions  covered  with  higli  grass,  as  in  Florida. —  Worcester. 

Ev'erj^'reeii,  a.  Always  green;  verdant  throughout 
the  year. 

— n.  A  plant  the  leaves  of  which  remain  perfect  upon  a  stem 
beyond  a  single  season;  as  the  Holly,  the  Fir,  and  the 
Ivy.  —  Ojiposed  to  deciduous. 

Ev'erg'reoii,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Conecuh 

1  co.,  about  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

j  Evers'reeii,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  O.  of  Washington  co. 

'  Everjfreeii,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Avoyelles  parish. 

Evorjj  reeii,  in  Michigan,  u  township  of  Montcalm  co., 
pop.  about  2'>0. 

E\'er5;:roeii,  or  Rooersville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village 
of  Anderson  dist.,  abt.  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Evorj^reeii.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Ever^reoii.  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Appomattox  co. 

Ev'erittstowii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co..  abt.  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Flemington. 

Ev'erittsville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  AVayne  co., 
on  the  Neuse  River,  abt.  50  ni.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Evorlaiit'iiis:,  a.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever;  con¬ 
tinuing  without  end;  eternal;  immortal;  endless;  un¬ 
ceasing;  continual ;  perpetual ;  continuing  indefinitely, 
or  during  the  present  state  of  thing.s. 

— n.  Eternity;  eternal  duration,  past  and  future;  some¬ 
thing  which  liists  or  endures  for  a  long  time. 

— The  Eternal  Being. 

(Bot.)  \  genus  of  plants.  See  Gn.vphaliitm. 

E.  flowers.  Certain  flowers,  chiefly  of  the  Asteracese, 
whose  h.ard  tissue  and  deficient  moisture  enables  them 
to  retain  their  color  for  several  mouths  after  being 
gathered. 

Evorlast'iiigrly,  adv.  Eternally;  perpetually;  con¬ 
tinually. 

Evorljist'lnsness.  n.  Eternity;  perpetuity. 

Everlastiii$^-|>ea.  n.  {Bot.)  See  L\thtru8. 

Ever-Ii  v'iii)!?,  a.  Living  without  end;  eternal;  immor¬ 
tal  ;  having  eternal  existence. 

Ev'ermore,  a^u.  Always;  eternally;  at  all  times. 

Evorrio'liluin,  n.  [Lat.,  from  ererro,  to  sweep  out.] 
{Surg.)  An  in-<trument  for  removing  fragments  of  stone, 
&c..  from  the  blaiider,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Evor'sioii,  n.  [Lat.  eversio.  from  everto.  to  turn  out,  to 
overturn,  ci’wrfMs  —  e,  cx,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See  Ver¬ 
sion.]  An  overthrowing:  destruction;  subversion. 

Ever'sivc*,  a.  That  temls  to  overthrow. 

Evert',  r.  a.  [Lat.  everto.]  To  de.stroy ;  to  overthrow. 

Ev'erton,  a  Cown.si  ip  of  England;  it  is  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool ;  2^^P-  ^^0,000. 

Ev'erton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  4'K). 

Ev'ery,  a.  [0.  Eng.  ei'erich  ;  Sax,  tefre,  ever,  and  selc, 
each.]  Each  one;  each  individual  of  a  whole  collection 
or  aggregate  number;  all  taken  separately. 

Ev'ery -tlay,  a.  Used  or  being  every  day  ;  common; 
usual. 

Ev'ery  where,  adv.  In  every  place;  in  all  places. 

Eves'clrop,  r.n.  See  E.avesdrop. 

£  vest'd  ropper,  n.  See  Eavesdropper. 
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Eves'ham,  atown  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  on  th© 
Avon,  14  m.  from  Worcester.  Manf  Stockings.  P<p.  5,US0. 
EveN  haul,  in  Ne.w  Jersey,  a  village  and  township  of 
Biii  lingtun  CO  :  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Eviet',  V.  a.  [Lat.  einuco,  evictum  —  e,  ex.  and  ri'nco,  to 
overcome.  See  Victor.]  {Law.)  To  dU^xissess  by  a 
judicial  procew  or  course  of  legal  proceedings;  to  re¬ 
cover,  us  lands  or  tenements  by  law ;  to  take  away  by 
sentence  of  law. 

Evic'tioii,  [L.  Igit.  evictio.]  {Law.)  Dispossession 
by  judicial  sentence ;  the  recovery  of  lands  or  leitemenu 
from  another's  po.snession  by  due  course  of  law. 
Ev'ideilOO,  n.  [Fr.  tvidence,  from  Lat.  evidentia  —  e.  ex, 
and  video,  to  see.  See  Vision.]  That  which  makes 
clear  and  distinct;  that  which  elucidates,  and  enables 
the  mind  to  see  truth;  teslimtiny  ;  proof  aiisiiig  from 
our  own  perceptions  by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason. 

(Law.)  All  the  means  by  wlii«  h  any  alleged  matter 
of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  is  submitted  to  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  established  or  disprove^!.  All  that  which  is 
legally  submitted  to  a  jury,  to  enable  them  to  decide 
upon  the  question  in  di^^pute  or  issues,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  pleadings,  and  distinguislietl  from  all  comment 
and  argument,  is  termed  evidence;  as  a  public  doc¬ 
ument,  a  judicial  writing,  a  deed,  a  contract,  a  will,  the 
testimony  of  a  witness,  &c. 

— V.  a.  To  make  clear;  to  elucidate;  to  evince;  to  prove; 

to  make  clear  to  the  mind:  to  show. 

Ev'iilont,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lit.  eric/ens.J  Visible;  clear;  ob¬ 
vious:  ]>lain;  manifest;  open  to  be  seen;  clear  to  the 
mental  eye. 

Evideil'tiul,  a.  Affording  evidence;  clearly  proving. 
Eviileii'liailly,  ac/r.  In  an  evidential  manner. 
Evitlen'tiary,  a.  Affording  evidence. 

£v'i<leiitly«  adv.  In  an  evident  manner;  plainly; 

clearly  ;  manifestly  ;  certainly  ;  notoriously. 
Ev'icleiitiiess,  n.  State  of  being  evident  or  manifest. 
E'vil,  a.  [Sax.y/e/;  Du.  <miW;  Gvt.  ubet ;  Qvth.ublis; 
prol»ably  from  Sans,  av,  from  ap.  from,  noting  departure 
from,  separation  =  Gr.  apo,  Lat.  ab.  Goth,  af;  avama, 
vile,  abject:  thus,  apa  —  niana,  dishonor — apa,  from, 
and  mana,  honor ;  Heb.  chabal,  to  spoil,  to  destroy  ;  Gr. 
ollumi.  to  destroy,  to  make  an  end  of.]  Not  well ;  not 
good;  having  bad  qualities  of  a  natural  or  moral  kind; 
bad;  ill;  mischievous;  pernicious  ;  injurious  ;  hurtful; 
wicked;  corrupt;  dfstructive ;  wrong;  vicious;  sinful; 
unhappy;  unfortunate;  calamitous. 

— n.  That  which  is  not  well  or  not  good ;  anything  which 
produces  pain,  suffrering.  distress,  loss,  or  calamity; 
harm;  mischief:  misfortune;  ill;  injury;  calamity; 
wrung;  depravity:  wickedness;  malignity;  sin:  mal¬ 
ady: —  in  a  word,  the  antithesis  or  negative  of  good. 

{Phil.)  Evil  is  want  of  ct>nforinity  to  the  standard  of 
giHKl,  whatever  that  may  be  :  in  the  concrete,  evil  is  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  short  of  what  is  perfectly  good.  A 
very  superficial  view  of  things  as  they  exist  in  this 
world  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  the  existence  of 
evil ;  i.  e.  that  all  things  come  short  of  our  ideal  of  good¬ 
ness  and  perfection.  £.  is  usually  divided  into 
and  nutral^  the  former  including  whatever  is  opposed 
to  good  in  the  sense  of  happiness;  tl»e  latter,  whatever 
is  opposed  to  good  in  the  sense  of  virtue.  The  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  E  has  exerciseil  the  ingenuity 
of  speculative  men  from  the  earliest  times,  and  various 
theories  have  been  proposed.  The  oldest  and  most 
widely  spread  of  these  is  the  dualislic,  which  supposes 
two  opposite  agencies  or  co-eternal  and  independent 
principles,  the  one  the  author  of  all  the  good,  the  other 
of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe.  This  doctrine  prevails 
in  the  heathen  systems  of  the  Eivst,  and  was  also  held 
by  the  Manichieans  and  others.  A  favorite  hypothesis 
among  the  ancient  philosopliers  w'as  that  of  pre-ex¬ 
istence;  according  to  which,  the  evils  which  we  suffer 
at  present  are  punishments  and  expiations  of  moml  de¬ 
linquencies  committed  in  a  former  stage  of  our  being. 
The  doctrine  of  i/ptimism  supposes  that  all  events  are 
ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  the  evils  which  we  suffer 
are  parts  of  a  great  system  conducted  by  almighty 
power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness.  This  comprises  tw’o  very  dilTereiit  classes  of  phi¬ 
losophers —  tliose  who  admit  and  those  wlio  deny  the 
freedom  of  human  actions  and  the  aceountableness  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent.  None  of  these  modes  of  solving 
the  difficulty  appears  satisfactory,  and  the  Bible  throws 
little  light  upon  the  subject.  The  Bible,  however, 
fully  authorizes  the  only  conclusions  to  which  reason 
can  safely  come  on  this  dark  subject,  viz.:  1.  That  Gi>d 
is  not  the  author  of  evil  in  any  sense;  2.  That,  though 
able  to  {prevent  it.  be  has  permitted  it  to  exist ;  3.  That 
the  evil  permitted  in  the  universe  is  not  only  less  than 
the  good  directly  willed  by  God,  but  is  characterized  as 
something  intrusive  and  transitory,  while  the  good  is 
something  fundamental  and  permanent ;  4.  That  God, 
in  permitting  evil,  has  not  left  it  uncontrolled,  but  ever 
holds  it  in  his  power  and  makes  it  subservient  to  his 
purposes;  5.  That  he  will  ultimately  overrule  the  evil 
which  he  has  permitted,  so  as  to  evolve  a  largiT 
amount  of  good  for  his  universe  than  if  evil  had  not 
been  permitte<l ;  and,  in  fine,  that  all  that  is  perplexing 
to  us  in  the  existence  of  E.  arises  out  of  the  limitation 
of  our  understanding;  that  the  phenomenon  of  E., 
which  to  us  is  so  full  of  difficulty,  may  by  higher  intelli¬ 
gences —  must  by  the  highest  —  be  seen  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  noblest  order  and  the  purest  rec¬ 
titude. 

E'vil*  Not  well ;  ill ;  not  with  justiceor  propriety ; 

not  virtuously ;  unsuitably  ;  not  innocently  ;  not  hap¬ 
pily;  iinfortunably  ;  injuriously;  not  kindly. 

Evil-<loer*  n.  One  who  duet  evil;  a  malefactor;  a 
wrong-doer. 
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E'vjl-ontrortt',  r.  a.  To  ireat  with  injustice;  to  in¬ 
jure  .  t<»  Jiliuae. 

E'vil-ey<*,  n.  Aiualif^nint  infloence,  snj'ei'stitiously 
to  certain  piTMiiia,  in  virtue  of  wliich  tiiey  are 
anpposeii  tt)  injure  thosi*  on  whom  they  cast  an  (mvioua 
or  hostile  look. —  A  look  expressive  of  malice,  jealousy, 
or  envv. 

E'vil-lrt'vorecl*  n.  Of  ill  countenancH  or  appearance. 

E'vil-.tI(‘ro4lacll,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
father  of  B-‘l.sli;»z/.ar.  • 

E'vil-inimleil.  a.  Having  evil  disposition#  or  inten¬ 
tions;  (iisposed  to  mischief  or  sin  ;  malicious;  malig¬ 
nant  :  wifked. 

Evil  ^loimtaln,  in  .i/ury/amf  and  an 

elevated  ridge  extending  fnnu  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
to  the  central  part  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylviuiiu. 

E'vilnoss,  «.  State  of  being  evil. 

E'vil  OiiP.  w.  The  great  enemy  of  souls  ;  Satan.  Milton. 

E'vil-spoakiiijjT^  a.  Slander;  defamation;  calumny; 
censoriousness. 

E'vil»worker,  n.  One  who  does  evil. 

EviiiO€^'«  t\  a.  [Lat.  cvinco  —  e.  fXy  and  rinco,  to  van¬ 
quish,  to  overcome.]  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to 
prove  beyoml  any  reasonable  doubt;  to  make  evident ; 
to  demonstrate;  to  manifest;  to  argue. 

Evinoe'ineiit.  m  Act  of  evincing.  (R.) 

Evin  cible,  a.  That  may  be  evinced  or  proved  ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  pnad;  demonstrable. 

Evin'cibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  force  conviction. 

Evin'eive, a.  Temling  to  evince  or  prove;  having  the 
power  to  demonstrate 

Evis'cerale,  v.  a.  [Lat.  eidscero,  erisceratus  —  ^  ex, 
and  visceray  the  entrail.s.j  To  take  out  the  entrails  or 
bowels  of;  to  embowel  or  disembowel. 

Eviscera'Iion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  <in.«cera<io.]  Act  of  evis¬ 
cerating,  or  taking  out  the  bowels. 

Ev'itable,  a.  [Lat.  mfa6i7i.N'.]  Avoid.able. 

Evoon'tioii,  n.  [Kr.  eoocaturn.]  ihe  act  of  evoking 
or  calling  forth,  (r.) 

Ev'ocrttor,  n.  One  who  evokes  or  calls  forth,  (r.) 

Evoke',  V.  a.  [Ljit.  evoco  —  e,  ex.,  and  vocoy  to  cull.  See 
Voice. J  To  call  forth  or  out;  to  summon  forth  ;  to  call 
from  one  tribunal  to  another;  to  remove. 

Evolnt'io,  Evolal'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  e,  from,  and 
volo,  to  Hy.]  Apt  to  fly  away  ;  flying  about,  — Blount. 

Evola'tion,  n.  Act  of  flying  away. 

Ev'olilte,  n.  [Lat.  ero/wiux,  part,  of  crofro,  I  roll  out.] 
{Gtont.)  If  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string 
be  conceived  to  be  wrapped  around  any  plane  curve, 
then,  on  unwrapping  tlie  same  umler  tension,  each  point 
of  the  string  will  describe  a  curve  of  which  the  tirst 
curve  is  said  to  be  the  evolute.  The  curve  described  by 
the  several  points  of  the  string,  therefore,  have  the 
same  evolute  ;  they  constitute  a  series  of  parallel curv^Sy 
whicli  are  said  to  be  involutes  of  the  curve  by  whose 
evolution  they  are  generated.  The  nature  of  evolutes 
was  first  considered  by  Uuyghens,  who  showed  that  the 
evolute  to  a  common  cycloid  is  another  equal  cycloid,  a 
property  of  that  curve  which  he  employed  in  making  a 
pendulum  vibrate  in  a  cycloid.  To  describe  ll»e  inv«>- 
lute  of  a  circle,  proceed  as  follows;  Let  a  be  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  6  the  extremity  of  tlie  string  to  be  un¬ 
wound  from  its  circumference.  Divide  the  circle,  or 
part  of  the  circle,  according  to  the  length  of  curve  re¬ 
quired,  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  c,  </,  e,  &c. ; 
through  these,  from  a,  draw  radial  lines :  fmm  the  jK)int8 
where  these  touch  the  circle,  draw,  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  ac,  ad.  Ac.,  other  lines,  as  in  the  diagram. 
With  the  distance  c  6  as  radius,  from  the  point  c,  de¬ 
scribe  an  arc  61,  cutting  the  line  cl  ini.  From  the 
point  d,  with  dl,  describe  an  arc  1  2,  cutting  the  line 
d2  in  2.  From  e,  with  e  %  describe  an  arc  2  3,  cutting 
the  line  c3  in  3.  With  radius  /3,  fmm  /.  describe  an 
arc  3  4,  cutting/4  in  the  point  4.  Proceed  in  this  way, 
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describing  arcs  which  pass  through  the  points  5,  G,  7,  8, 
and  9.  The  involute  will  thus  be  formed. 

Evolu'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  ivolution.  from  L.  Lat.  evolutio, 
from  evolvOy  evolutus  —  c,  ex,  and  volvoy  to  roll.  See 
VoLCBLE.]  All  unfolding,  unrolling,  or  unwinding;  a 
development;  a  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

{Arith.  and  Algebra.)  The  extrHcti«»n  of  roots;  in 
other  wonls,  the  inverse  operation  to  involution.  The 
object  of  involution,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  which,  multiplied  by  itself  a  stated  numberof  times, 
yields  a  given  result. 

{Physiol.)  Tliat  theory  of  generation  in  which  the 
germ  is  held  to  pre-exist  in  the  p.arent,  and  its  parts  to 
be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but  not  actually  formed,  by 
the  procreative  acts.  The  principal  and  most  consistent 


supporters  of  this  theory  maintain  that  the  first  created 
indjviilu.ds  contairuMl  the  germs  of  all  future  possible 
successors,  sm^cessively  included  one  within  the  other  , 
and  that  generation  is  merely  the  act  of  unfolding,  or 
an  evolution  of  the  germ:  Swammerdam,  Btmnet,  S|>h1- 
lanzani,  Haller,  and  Cuvier  mainlain  this  theory.  The 
theory  of  evolution  is  opposed  to  that  of  epigenesis  geii- 
erati«»n,  in  whicli  the  germ  is  held  to  be  actually  formed 
as  well  as  expanded  by  virtue  of  the  procrealive  powers 
of  the  parent.  Its  chief  supporters  are  IIerl)ert  Spen¬ 
cer,  Borden  Powell.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Mivart,  and  the 
professors  of  the  German  jdiysiological  school. 

pi.  {Mil.)  Tlie  moveiuents  by  which  troops  change 
the  order,  position,  and  direction  of  their  primary  for¬ 
mation.  All  evolutions  are  performed  according  to  a 
regulated  system,  which  differs  in  its  details  in  the 
armies  of  various  nations;  thongli  in  all  of  them  sim¬ 
plicity,  facility,  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  the  points 
aimed  at. 

Evolu  tionary*  a.  Pertaining  to  evolution. 

Evolu'tioiiis^t*  n.  One  skilled  iu  the  more  compli- 
cateti  military  movements. 

Ev4»lve',  t’.  a.  [Lat.  evolvo  —  cx,  and  voJ rn,  to  roll.] 
To  unfold,  unroll,  or  unwind ;  to  develop ;  to  disclose ;  to 
open  and  expand;  to  throw  out;  to  emit;  to  follow  out 
and  detect  tlirough  intricacies;  to  unravel. 

— r.  n.  To  open  itself ;  to  disclose  itself. 

Evolve'iiicnt,  n.  Act  of  evolving;  the  state  of  being 
evolved. 

Evor%'enf,n.  (Geom.)  The  curve  or  involute  resulting 
from  tlie  evoluti»in  of  a  curve.  —  Crabb. 

Evor’a,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo.  85 
111.  from  Lisbon;  pop.  11,000. 

E%'reilJC.  {e/vre{r.)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  department 
Eure,  on  tlie  Iton,  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris.  Manuf. 
Cotton  twist,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fp.  13,884. 

Ev  Illusion,  n.  [Lat.  evuhdoy  from  evellOy  evulsis  — ty  ex, 
and  veUOy  to  pluck.]  Act  of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by 
force. 

E'wald*  Georg  Heinrich  August  vox,  a  German  ori¬ 
entalist,  B.  at  Gottingen,  1803.  After  a  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  college  and  university  of  his  native  town, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages; 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty  he  w;is  nominated  professor  at  the 
College  of  Wolfenbiittel ;  in  1824  he  was  recalled  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  whore  he  settled,  and  where  he  was  apjM)inted, 
in  1831,  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  and  afterwards  to 
those  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Theology,  which  he 
held,  when,  in  1837,  the  present  king  of  Hanover  hav¬ 
ing  ascended  the  thrvjue,  the  protest  of  Dahlmann,  the 
two  Grimms,  Gervinus,  vVeber,  and  others,  against  the 
policy  of  the  new  government,  appeared.  Having  signed 
it  with  the  rest,  he  was  suspende*!  from  his  professor¬ 
ships,  quitted  Gottingen,  and  spent  some  years  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  libraries  of  England  and  France.  In  1838  he 
accepted  tlie  chair  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tu¬ 
bingen,  wliere  ho  remained  until  the  revolnti^m  of  1848 
recalled  liini  to  his  old  functions  in  his  native  town. 
About  this  time  he  puldislied  a  pamphlet  On  my  Depar¬ 
ture.  from  the  I'niversily  of  Tubingeny  with  S'mie  Von- 
siderations  u}>m  the  Present  Ei><tch.  Prof.  Ewald  lias 
written  The  Composition  q/*  GVyn.si.'J,  published  in  182^3: 
L’pon  the  Metres  of  Arabic  Ptietryy  in  182-');  The  S/mg  of 
SongSy  in  1826;  A  Critical  Grammar  of  ihe  Hebrew  Lan- 
gUiige  xi-ied  in  the  Old  Testamenty  in  1835;  A  He.bmo 
Crammury  in  ls42 ;  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  up  to 
the  Advent  of  Christy  in  184.V50;  several  other  works, 
ami  a  great  number  of  literary  and  S'-ientific  reviews. 
E'walil*  Johannes,  an  eminent  Danish  poet,  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  b.  at  C«»penhagen  1743.  Having 
lost  his  father  while  young,  and  disliking  the  clerical 
life,  he  left  his  home  when  but  16  yeai*8  of  age,  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Prussian  army.  Deserting  to  the  Austrian 
service,  he  was  made  a  sergeant,  but  not  being  able  to 
obtain  his  discharge  when  he  wi8h<*d,  he  deserted  again 
and  returned  to  Denmark.  He  now  pursued  a  literary 
life  with  great  ardor,  and  produced  several  very  excel¬ 
lent  works;  that  to  which  he  owed  his  earliest  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  poet,  w’us  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  His  master¬ 
piece  is  the  dramatic  poem  entitled  Balde.r''s  Deathypnh- 
lished  in  1773.  His  Smigsef  the  ikaldSy  and  other  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  Ossian,  gave  him  great  reputation  ; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  all  preceding  Dan- 
ish  poets  in  spirit  ami  originality.  Diwi  1781. 
Ew'aii's  in  New  Jersey  ya  P.  O.of  Gloucester  co. 

Ewe,  (w,)  n.  [Sax.  eowu ;  Lixt.  ovis;  Gr.  ois;  Saask.  ari, 
a  sheep.]  A  female  sheep. 

Ewe,  (Eoeli,)an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  Rosshire, 
Scotland,  connected  with  Ixich  Maree  by  a  short  river. 
Ewer,  (w'er,)  n.  [Sax.  Ancr,  or  Auier,  a  evrer,  a  kettle; 
O.  Fr.  eauter,  a  gutter,  a  channel,  or  sewer,  for  carrying 
off  water;  to  water,  from  eau,  water;  Sax.  «a; 

Pers.  a6.]  A  kind  of  pitcher  or  vessel  for  holding  water, 
whi<  h  accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 

Ew'iii^,  Thomas,  l.l.d.,  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist.  D.  in  Ohio  co.,  Virginia,  1789,  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  W’ho  served  during  the  revolutionary  w'ar.  He 
evinced  at  an  early  age  a  great  passion  for  books,  and 
wlien  twenty  years  old  left  home  and  worked  in  the 
Kanawha  salt  establishment,  until  he  saved  up  money 
to  enter  Ohio  University,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1815.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1816,  was 
appointed  U.  S.  senator  in  1831,  and  espousing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Whig  party,  became  associated  with  Clay 
and  Webster  in  tlndr  resistance  to  the  so-called  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Executive,  lie  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
Protective  Tariff  Bill,  and  opposed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  envoy  to  the  English  court.  In  1837, 
his  senatorial  term  having  expired,  Mr,  Ewing  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1840  he  supported  the 
election  of  Geu.  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  and  became 
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Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury,  a  post  in  which  he  was  re- 
taineil  by  President  Tyler,  but  afterwards  resigned. 
Having  held  other  official  posts,  in  1851  Mr.  Ewing  re- 
tireii  from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  hi.s  profession.  1).  1871. 

Ew''iiiK‘9  IlltuoiSyix  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 
Ew''jil{f9  iG  Indiana,  a  post-office  ol  Jackson  co. 
Ew'iii^,  in  New  Jersey,  a  townshi3>  of  Mercer  co. ;  pap. 
abt.  3,UU0. 

Ew'!!!***  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hocking  co.,  abt.  32 
111.  E.N.E.  of  Chillicothc. 

Ew'iiiyr*t4  iu  I*ennsylvaniay  a  P.  0.  of  Alle- 

ghany  co. 

Ew'iii^;**^  Xeck,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumber- 
laml  CO. 

Ew'iii;;‘toii,  in  Illinois,  avillage,cap.  of  Effingham  co., 
on  the  Little  Wabash  River,  abt.  80  m.  S.E.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  pop.  abt.  3‘  0. 

Ew'iiitftoil,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 
Ew'iiii;;villo*  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 
Ew'ry*  n.  An  ollice  iu  the  household  of  the  kings  of 
England,  where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the 
king's  table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve  up  water  after 
dinner. —  irr6.vier. 

Ex,  a  I*atin  preposition  or  prefix,  signifying  out  of.  out, 
proceeding  /roi/i,  and  soiiiotinics  implying  or 

out.  In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatic;  cx,  prefixed 
to  names  of  office,  denotes  that  a  person  has  formerly 
held  that  office,  but  has  resigned,  been  deposed,  abdi- 
•ated,  or  dismissed,  as  c-x-chancellor,  ex-minister.  M  hen 
prefixed  to  a  functionary,  it  becomes  a  legal  term,  as  ex- 
oficiOy  or  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Thus,  in  England,  all 
justices  of  tho  peace  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians  in  the  union  in  which  their  jurisdiction  lies. 
Exacerbate*  {eks-a^er-bate,)  v.  a.  TLat.  exacerboytx- 
acer6a<u5  —  ex,  and  acerbo,  frtim  acerous,  harsh,  sharp, 
sour.  See  Acerb.]  To  make  harsh,  sharp,  or  sour ;  to 
exasperate;  to  imbitter:  to  irritate;  to  provoke;  to  in¬ 
cense;  to  inflame;  to  increase  the  nialigiiaiit  qualities 
of;  to  increase  the  violence  of  a  disease. 
Exacerba'tioii,  Exacorbcs'ceiicc*  n.  [Fr.; 
from  L.  Lat.  exacrrbntio.]  Act  of  imbittering  or  exas¬ 
perating:  the  irritation  of  angry  or  malignant  passions 
or  ijualities;  increase  of  malignity. 

{Med.)  A  periodical  increase  of  violence  in  a  disease. 
Cxac'iiiatc,  r,  a.  [From  Lat.  ex,  out  of,  and  acinus,  a 
kernel.]  To  take  out  the  kernel  of. 

Exact  na'tioii,  n.  Act  of  oxaciimting. 

Exact*  (rys-a/>^<',)  [Fr.,  from  LaX.  exactus,  from  exigo 

—  ex  and  ago.  See  the  verb.]  Done  or  performed 
thoroimhly;  strictly  accurate  ;  closely  correct  or  regu¬ 
lar;  scnipulonsly  careful ;  conformed  to  rule ;  methodi¬ 
cal;  nice;  strict;  careful ;  punctual ;  precise ;  accurate; 
true. 

— t?.  a.  [Lat.  exigo.exactum —  ex.  and  ago.  to  move,  to  drive, 
to  lead,  to  do,  to  act.  to  labor.  See  AcT.J  To  drive  or 
thrust  out;  to  force  out  or  from;  to  enforce;  to  force 
or  compel  to  pay  or  yield;  to  demand  or  require  au¬ 
thoritatively;  to  extort  by  means  of  autliority;  to  de¬ 
mand  of  right;  toclaim;  to  enjoin;  tocompel;  toenjoin 
with  jiressing  urgency. 

— r.  n.  To  practise  extortion.  * 

Exact'd**  n.  One  who  exacts;  an  extortioner. 
Exact'iii^r.  G.  Demunding  and  compelling;  requir¬ 
ing  authoritatively  ;  extorting ;  compelling  by  necessity. 
Exac'tioii*  n.  |Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^xac^io.l  Act  of  exact¬ 
ing  or  of  demanding  with  nulhority,  ana  compelling  to 
payor  yield;  authoritative  demand:  a  driving  to  com¬ 
pliance;  extortion;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly  :  that 
which  is  exacted;  tribute,  fees,  rewaids.  or  contribu¬ 
tions  demanded  or  levied  witli  severity  or  injustice. 
Exac'lilnde*  n.  Exactness;  nicety.  (R.) 

Exact  ly* atie.  In  an  exact  manner;  precisely;  nicely; 
accurately :  correctly. 

Exact' iics«,  n.  Quality  of  being  exact ;  accuracy ;  pre¬ 
cision  ;  nicety;  regularity ;  careful  observance  of  method 
and  conformity  to  truth. 

Exact  or,  n.  [Lat.]  One  wlio exacts;  an  extortioner; 
one  who  compels  another  to  pay  more  than  is  legal  or 
reasonable;  he  who  demands  by  authority;  one  who  Is 
unreasonably  severe  in  bis  demands. 

Exact'rcss*  n.  She  who  exacts. 

Ex'acuiii*  n.  [Lat.,  from  ex,  from,  and  ago,  to  drive.] 
{Bot).  A  genus  of  plants,  order  (?enfianace«.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  have  medicinal  properties. 

Ex  a?'quo  ct  bo'iio.  [L.]  Injustice  and  good  dealing. 
Exfcrc'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  taking  away.]  {Surg.)  One  of 
the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  old  writers,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  operations  concerned  in  the  removal  of  parts  of 
the  body. 

Exa^^'Cratc*  (egz-afer-ate,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ixagerer;  Lat. 
exaggeroy  exaggeratus  —  ex,  and  aggero,  aggeratus,  from 
agger,  to  heap,  from  aggero,  to  bear  to  a  place  —  ad, 
anU  gero,  to  bear,  to  carry.  See  Gestation.]  To  heap  on 
or  upon  ;  to  enlarge  by  heaping  up ;  to  accumulate ;  to 
heighten;  to  enlarge  beyond  tlie  truth  ;  to  amplify;  to 
represent  as  greater  than  strict  truth  will  warrant;  to 
depict  (»r  delineate  extravagantly. 

Exas''sr^>*f'l^<®^  R- Heaped  up;  enlarged  or  ampli¬ 
fied  beyond  the  truth. 

Exa^^era'tion,  n.  [Fr.  fxagfratinn  ;  Lat.  exaggera- 
tiV).]  A  heaping  or  damming  up ;  heap;  Hccnnuilation; 
amplification  ;  a  representation  of  things  beyond  the 
truth  ;  hyperbolical  representation  :  representation  or 
delineation  of  things  too  strong  for  the  life. 
Exag-'ffcrative,  a.  [Fr.  exag^ratif.)  Having  the 
power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate. 

Exaff'trcratory,  a.  Tending  to  exaggerate. 
Exalbtl'iniiiotiH,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  priv..  and  albumen,  the 
white  of  the  egg.]  (.Bot.)  Noting  seeds  without  albumen. 
[Exalt',  V.  a.  [Fr.  ixalter ;  Lat.  exalto-^ex,  and  altus, 
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grown  or  become  great  by  Dourishing:  high;  elevated; 
lofty;  from  alo,  Ut  nourish.  See  Altitude.]  To  raise 
liigh;  to  lilt  up;  to  elevate;  to  raise  to  iK)wer» wealth, 
or  dignity;  to  till  with  exultati«>n,  joy,  or  confiilence  ;  to 
raise  with  pride;  to  magnify;  to  praise ;  to  extol;  to 
make  sublime. 

(f’hnni.)  To  purify;  to  subtilize;  to  refine. 

Exalta'clo,  n.  A  term  which,  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  \v)vs  applied  in  Spain  to  the  liberal 
or  progressive  party. 

ExHlta'tioii,  n.  [Vr.  ^xaltatirm,  from  L  \Mt.  exaltatio.] 
Act  of  exalting  or  raising  on  high;  elevation  to  power, 
office,  rank,  dignity, or  excellence;  elevated  state;  state 
of  greatness  or  dignity. 

(Chetn.)  The  refinement  or  subtilization  of  bodies,  or 
their  qualities  and  virtues. 

£.  of  thf'  cross.  (Eccl.)  A  Roman  Catlndic  feast,  cele¬ 
brated  on  September  14,  to  commemorate  the  restoration 
to  Calvary,  in  62S,  of  the  Cross,  which  had  been  carried 
off  fourteen  years  before  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroes. 

£xalt"e<l, /).  a.  Raised  to  a  lofty  height;  elevated; 
honored  with  offiee  or  rank;  extolled;  magnified;  re¬ 
fined:  dignified;  sublime. 

Exalt'ediiesH.  n.  State  of  being  exalted  or  raised. 

Kxalt'er,  n.  One  who  exalts. 

£xaincn«  n.  [Lat.]  Examination ;  a  scru¬ 

tiny;  inquiry. 

Exain'inablo,  a.  That  may  be  examined;  pro{K‘r  for 
judicial  examination  or  inquiry. 

Exainiiia'tioii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  examinatio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
amining;  careful  observation  or  inspection;  close  in¬ 
quiry  into  facts,  circumstances,  qualifications.  Ac.,  by  in¬ 
terrogation  ;  scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment ;  itivesti- 
gation ;  search ;  research;  trial;  scrutiny;  inquisition. 
—  In  colleges  and  universitias,  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  one's  attainments. 

£xain'iiiator«  n.  An  examiner,  (o.) 

£xaiil'iiie«  r.  a.  [Fr.  examiner;  Eat.  examine,  from 
examen,  probably  for  exagimm,  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a 
balance  —  ex,  and  ago,  to  set  in  motion,  a  balance  being 
necessarily  put  in  motion  in  the  process  of  weighing. 
See  Act.]  To  weigh  ;  to  balance ;  to  try  by  experiments, 
or  by  rule  of  law;  to  inspect  or  observe  carefully  ;  to 
search  or  inquire  into;  to  interrogate,  as  a  witness,  a 
student,  Ac. ;  to  put  questions  to;  to  try  by  questioning  ; 
to  search  ;  to  scrutinize ;  to  investigate ;  to  explore;  to 
discuss ;  to  try. 

Examinee',  n.  One  who  is  examined. 

Exaiii'iiier.  n.  One  who  examines,  tries,  or  inspects; 
one  w’lio  interrog:ites  a  witness  or  an  offender. 

Exam'iniii^,  p.  a.  Inspecting  carefully;  searching 
or  inquiring  into;  interrogating;  trying  ora.ssaying  by 
experiment;  having  power  to  examine ;  appointed  to 
examine. 

£xaiii'|>le«  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  Arrmp/wm,  from  to  take 

out  or  awa^',  to  remove  —  ex,  aiul  emo.  to  take,  to  i  t*ceive, 
to  buy,  to  purchase.  See  Svmple.J  'ihat  which  i.s  taken 
out  of  a  larger  quantity,  as  a  s-araple  to  be  shown  to  a 
buyer;  a  sample;  a  pattern;  a  copy;  a  model;  be  or 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  imitated;  a  precedent 
to  be  follow’ed  or  avoided;  a  precedent  to  serve  as  a 
warning  or  admonition;  a  precedent  which  disjxjses  to 
imitation;  a  particular  case  or  proposition  illu8ti*ating 
a  general  rule,  position,  or  truth;  an  instance;  an  ex¬ 
emplification ;  an  illustration. 

Exaii'g'tiloilH,  a.  [Litt.cx,priv.,andan/7w/u«,anangle.] 
Having  no  corners. 

Exan'imate,  a.  [Lat.  exanimus.^  Deprived  of  life; 
lifeless:  dead. 

Exaniiiia'tion,  n.  [Lat.  ejanima^to.]  State  of  being 
lifeless. 

Ex  an'imo,  [Lat.,  from  the  miud.]  Sincerely ;  earnest¬ 
ly;  zealously. 

Exan'ttialoi^e,  n.  (3/m.)  A  white  efflorescence,  such 
as  results  from  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  Glauber’s- 
s\LT,  q.  V. 

Exaii'tliem,  n.  [Gr.,  from  eA,  from,  and  anth^o^  to 
bloom.]  A  more  or  less  vivid,  circumscribed,  or 

diffused  redness  of  the  skin,  which  diminishes,  or  dis¬ 
appears  transiently,  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Dunglison. 

Exanthe'nia,  n.;  pi.  Eianthem'ata.  [Gr.,  a  flower.] 
(Med.)  Exantheni. 

Exantheiiiat'ic,  Exaiithoni'atoiis,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  exantheni ;  pustulous;  eruptive. 

Exanthe'siH.  n.  [Gr.]  A  cutaneous  efflorescence; 

an  efflorescent  eruption  of  the  skin.  —  See  Ex\xthesis. 

Ex'aroli.  n.  [Gr.  exarchos.]  (Ifist.)  The  title  of  the 
viceroys  of  tlie  Byzantine  emperors  in  tlie  provinces  of 
Italy  and  Africa  after  they  had  been  reconquered  by 
Justinian.  The  exarch  of  the  former  province  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Ravenna.  They  were 
also  styled  patricians.  The  exarcli  of  a  diocese  wsu  at 
first  on  a  par  with  the  primate.  The  term  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Ea.stern  Church  to  tlie  general  or  superior 
over  several  monasteries;  and  it  since  further  denotes 
the  deputy  of  the  patriarch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
churches  and  clergy  in  the  provinces  allotted  to  him. 

Ex'Arcliute,  W.  The  office  or  government  of  an  ex¬ 
arch. 

Exar'illate^  a.  [Lat.  ex,  priv.,  and  Eng.  aril  ]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  ])Iant8  without  an  aril. 

Exarticiila'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  ex.  from,  and  articuluSy  a 
joint.]  Dislocation  of  a  joint.  —  Dunglison. 

ExaJS’perate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  exaspero,  exasqieratus — ex, 
and  aspero,  from  asper,  rough,  harsh.  See  Aspirate.] 
To  make  rough  or  harsh  ;  to  make  sharp  or  bitter;  to 
embitter;  to  irritate;  to  enrage;  toinfiame;  to  incense; 
to  provoke;  to  excite  or  rouse  to  anger,  rage,  violence, 
Ac.;  to  increase  the  iiialiguity  of;  to  make  worse;  to 
aggravate. 
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Exns'perate<l,  p.  a.  Highly  incensed  or  irritated; 
])rovokeil;  enraged;  embilteretl. 

Exnn'perater,  «.  One  who  exa.sperates. 

ExHK'poratin^;:*  7>.  a.  Exciting  keen  resentment;  in- 
fiaiiiing  anger;  irritating;  increasing  violence. 

ExaKp4>ra'tion,  n.  [Fr.  exasperation;  L.  Lat.  ra'as- 
p^ratio.]  Act  of  exa'*perating;  irritation;  act  of  exciting; 
vit»lent  anger;  provocation;  extreme  degree  of  anger; 
violent  passion;  rage;  liiry;  increase  of  violence  or 
malignity. 

Ext*R‘<?a  ria,  n.  [I..at.  excteco,  to  make  blind.]  {BfU.)  A 
genus  of  plant.s,  onler  Euphorbiacese.  The  K.  agallochum  \ 
is  a  small  tree  with  acrid  milky  juice,  which  if  it  getsi 
into  the  eyes  causes  blindness.  The  wood  is  sometimes 
used  as  firewood,  but  tlie  smoke  from  it  is  said  to  cause ; 
intolerable  i»tin  in  the  eyes.  The  greater  part  of  tbe 
species  are  West  Indian  or  S.  Aiiiericjtn.  > 

Exeaiiclf^s'oeiioo,  ExeaiKles'ceiicy,  n.  [From 
Lat.  excandesco,  excandfscens,  to  lake  fire.]  State  of 
growing  hot.  —  State  of  growing  angry. 

Exi*aiicloM'oent,  a.  Very  hot;  white  with  heat. 

Exoarna'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  divesting,  or  the 
st:»te  of  being  divested,  of  flesh;  —  opposed  to  incar- 
natinn. 

{Anal.)  A  mode  of  m.aking  anatomical  preparations,! 
which  consists  in  separating  injected  vessels  from  the! 
parts  in  which  they  are  situate.  This  is  done  by  means  i 
of  Corrosion  by  an  acid,  or  by  putrefaction. — Dunglison. 

Excar'iiinoate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  excamificoy  to  tear  the 
rtesh  to  pieces.]  To  clear  from  flesh. 

Excarii jlioa^tion^  n.  Act  of  clearing  from  flesh; 
excarnation. 

Ex  eallie  dra,  («As  kadhe'dra,)  adv.  or  a.  fLat.  ex,  and : 
cathedra,  from  Gr.  kaihedra,  a  chair.  See  Cathedral.]  i 
From  the  chair,  as  of  authority  or  instruction ;  with  au- : 
Ihority  or  dogmatism;  with  an  air  of  official  authority. 

Ex'cavate«  r.  a.  [Lat.  exeax'O,  excaratus — ex,  and  cavoy  \ 
from  carus,  hollow*.  See  Cave,]  To  hollow*  out ;  to  cot,  j 
dig,  scoop,  or  wear  out  the  inner  part  of  anything  to' 
make  it  hollow. 

Ex'cavated,  p.  a.  Hollowed  out;  made  hollow. 

Ex'<*avatiiig, p.  a.  Hollowing  out;  making  hollow; 
making,  or  capable  of  making,  au  excavation;  as,  an 
excavating  machine.  i 

Excava  tion,  ri.  [Lat.  «jrc<i?'a/eo.]  Act  of  hollowing' 
out  or  making  hollow;  a  hollow  or  cavity  formed  by 
removing  the  interior  substance. 

Ex  cavator,  n.  One  who  excavates;  a  machine  for 
excavating. 

Excec4l',  V.  a.  [Fr.  excfder  ;  Lat.  excedo  — «,  and  cedo. ' 
to  See  Cede.]  To  go  out  or  away  from:  to  depart 
from ;  to  pass  or  go  beyond ;  to  proceed  beyond  an}* 
given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or  quantity,  or  beyond 
anytliing  else;  to  surpass;  to  excel;  to  outgo;  to  tran¬ 
scend;  to  outdo;  to  outvie. 

— r.  «.  To  go  too  f.ir;  to  pass  the  propier  lK)unds;  to  go' 
over  any  given  limit,  numlier,  or  measure;  to  bear  the 
greater  proportit.>n  ;  to  be  more  or  larger.  i 

Excecd'iiig:*  P- Going  beyond;  surpassing;  out¬ 
doing;  excelling. 

—a.  Great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  duration;  very  large. 

— adv.  In  a  very  great  degree;  unusually. 

Exccc«riiig^ly,  adv.  To  a  very  great  degree;  in  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  what  is  usual;  greatly;  very  much. 

Excel,  (e/.-*cV'.)  r.  a.  [Lat.  excello  —  ex,  and  obs.  cello; 
Gr.  Avffo,  to  impel,  to  urge  on;  w  hence  Lat.  driven 

to  a  high  place,  raised  high.]  To  rise  high  above;  to; 
go  or  rise  abo>o;  to  surmount;  to  exceed;  to  surpass;, 
to  go  beyond;  to  transcend;  to  outdo.  | 

— v.n.  To  mount  up;  to  soar  aloft;  to  have  good  qualities, ' 
or  to  perform  meritorious  actions  in  an  unusual  degree; 
to  be  eminent,  illustrious,  or  distinguished. 

Ex  cellence,  or  Ex'cellency,  n.  [Lfit.  excellentia.] 
State  of  excelling,  or  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  au 
unusual  or  eminent  degree;  superiority  in  dignity  or 
ill  the  scale  of  existence;  preeminence;  supereminence; 
greatness;  that  in  which  any  one  excels;  any  good  or 
valuable  quality  in  persons  or  things ;  worth;  purity; 
goodness;  virtue. 

— A  title  of  honor  given  to  persons  in  high  official  situa¬ 
tions,  now  restricted  to  excellency.  —  This  title  was  first 
borne  by  the  liomhard  kings,  and  afterwards  assumed  by 
several  emperors  of  the  West.  It  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  inferior  princes,  especially  in  Italy,  until 
they  also  gave  it  up.  after  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630, 
had  bestowed  the  title  of  “ Eminence”  on  the  cardinals. 
Since  that  period  the  title  of  E.  has  become  a  title  of 
office  or  service,  neither  hereditary  nor  transferable 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  always  be¬ 
longing  to  the  office.  In  Europe  it  is  borne  only  by  min¬ 
isters  in  actual  service,  by  the  highest  court  and  military 
dignitaries,  and  by  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries. 
Governors  of  English  colonies  also  receive  the  title  of  E. 
Ill  this  country,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  receives 
the  title  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  State; 
it  is  often,  however,  ajiplied  popularly  to  the  President 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  other  States. 

Ex'cellent,  a.  [Fr ,  from  Lat.  exc^lJens.]  Rising  aliove 
or  surpassing  in  dignity,  value,  worth,  or  virtues,  or  in 
great  and  good  qualities ;  eminent  or  distinguished  for 
what  is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable;  being  of  great 
value  or  use;  remarkable  for  good  properties;  distin¬ 
guished  for  superior  attainments;  choice;  prime;  valu¬ 
able:  exquisite;  transcendent. 

Ex'oolleiitly,  adv.  In  an  excellent  manner;  well  in 
a  high  degree;  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Exfel'sior,  a.  [I>at.]  More  lofty. 

Exool'^iior,  in  ^lorado,  a  post-office  of  Pueblo  co. 

Excel'sior,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Hennepin 
co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  about  GOO. 

Excel'sior,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 
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Excelsior,  in  Xevada,  a  mining  dist.  of  Esmeralda 
CO.,  about  45  ni.  E.  of  Aurora. 

Exeel'slor,  in  in'sconstn.  a  P.  O.  of  Richland  co. 

—  A  township  of  Sauk  co.,  about  6  m.  N.  of  Bamboo  ;  pop. 
about  l,2tK). 

Exrel'filor  >Iill<i.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Jo  Daricss  co. 

Exooii'tral.  a.  Out  of  the  centre. 

Exe<‘n'trii%  a.  See  Eccentric. 

Except',  r.  a.  \Yt.  excepter  ;  \.^i.  excipio,  exceptus — ex, 
and  capio,  to  take.  See  Capture.]  To  take  or  leave  out 
of  any  number  specifit^d:  to  exclude:  to  take  or  le;ive 
out,  o-s  any  particular  or  particulars  from  a  general  de* 
scription. 

— t*.n.  To  object;  to  make  exception  ;  —  followed  by  to. 

— prep.  Exclusively  of ;  without;  unless. 

Except  ant,  a.  Implying  exception. 

Except  ing:,  prep.  With  exception  of;  excluding;  ex' 
cept. 

Exccp'tion,  fi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^j-ceptio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
cepting  or  excluding;  state  of  being  excepted;  exclu¬ 
sion;  tiiat  which  is  excepted  or  excluded;  the  person 
or  thing  specified  as  distinct  or  not  included;  an  objec¬ 
tion;  H  cavil ;  offence. 

Excop'tionabie,  a.  Liable  to  objection;  objection¬ 
able. 

Exccp'tionableness.  n.  Quality  of  being  excep- 
•tionable. 

Excep'tional,  a.  Forming  or  making  an  exception. 

Except'! ve,  a.  That  excepts;  including  an  exception. 

Except  or,  n.  [L.  I^t.]  One  who  makes  exceptions,  or 
who  objects. 

Exccrcbra'tion,«.  [From  Lat.ra*, priv., and  cerebrum, 
the  brain.]  Act  of  beating  out  the  brain.  —  Craig. 

Exccr'ebrose,  a.  Having  no  brain,  or  deficient  in 
brain. 

Excerpt',  n.  excerptum,  from  excerpo  —  ex,  and 

carpOy  to  pick,  to  pluck,  to  gather.  See  (Jarp.}  That 
w'hich  is  picked  out;  an  extract;  a  passage  selei'ted 
from  an  author. 

Excerp'ta,  n.pL  Selections;  extracts;  excerpts,  (r.) 

Excerp'tor,  n.  A  picker  or  culler,  (r.) 

Excess',  «.  [Fr.  txcis ;  Lat.  excessus,  from  excedo.  See 
Exceed.]  State  of  excee<hng;  that  which  exceeds;  more 
than  enough;  superfluity;  superabundance;  redundan¬ 
cy ;  that  which  is  beyond  the  common  measure,  propor¬ 
tion,  or  due  quantity;  any  transgression  of  due  limits  ; 
immoderate  and  intemperate  conduct ;  riotousness;  ex¬ 
travagance;  profusion;  that  by  which  one  numbec, 
quantity,  or  magnitude  exceeds  another. 

Exce.s'si  ve,  a.  [¥t.  excessi/.'\  Being  in  excess  ;  beyond 
any  given  degree,  measure,  or  limit,  or  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  measure  or  proportion;  beyond  due  bounds;  im¬ 
moderate  ;  intemi>erate ;  extreme ;  extra vagaut ;  violent ; 
vehement;  exceeding. 

Exccs'«ivcly,  adv.  In  an  extreme  degree;  beyond 
measure;  exceedingly;  Teberaently;  violently. 

Excel's!  veness,  n.  Tbe  state  or  quality  of  being  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  excess. 

Exchange',  r.a.  [Fr.  eckanger  —  £r,  and  changeTyio 
change,  q.r.]  To  change  or  give  as  one  thing  or  com¬ 
modity  for  another ;  to  barter;  to  lay  aside,  quit,  or  re¬ 
sign  one  thing,  state,  or  condition,  and  take  another  ia 
the  place  of  it;  to  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to 
change;  to  commute;  to  bai'gain  ;  to  interchange. 

— V.  n.  To  pass  in  exchange. 

(Com.)  The  means  by  which  the  debts  of  persons  re¬ 
siding  at  a  distance  from  tin  ir  creditors  are  discharged 
without  tbe  transmission  of  muuey  or  goods.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  wliat  are  known  as  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change.  A  Bill  of  Exchange\%  simply  an  onier  addressed 
to  Some  person  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  to  the  person  in  wht^e  favor  tlie  bill  is 
drawn,  or  to  his  order.  A  merchant  in  New  York  owing 
a  sum  of  money  for  goods  to  a  merchant  in  Paris,  instead 
of  remitting  money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
goes  into  tbe  market  and  buys  from  another  merchant, 
who  has  a  debtor  in  Paris,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the 
amount,  and  sends  it  to  his  creditor  in  Paris,  who  in 
this  way  gets  payment  of  his  debt  from  a  person  in  his 
ow’n  town,  the  debtor  of  the  second  merchant.  Bills  c/ 
exchange  are  of  tw*o  kinds,  inland  nod  foreign  ;  inland, 
when  both  parties  reside  in  the  same  sbite  or  country; 
and  foreign,  when  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in 
countries  foreign  to  each  other.  In  this  respect  the 
states  of  the  United  States  are  held  foreign  as  to  each 
other.  In  cities  or  countries  having  considerable  inter¬ 
course  together,  the  debts  mutually  due  by  the  one  to 
the  other  generally  approach  an  equality.  Between 
countries  making  use  of  different  currencies  there  exists 
what  is  known  as  a  par  of  E.,  which  is  the  equivalency 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  one  country  to 
the  currency  of  the  other,  the  currencies  of  both  beinq 
supposed  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by 
their  respective  mints.  Among  the  causes  that  affect 
tbe  par  of  E.,  in  addition  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals,  are  (1)  changes  made  by  authority 
in  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  by 
w.ay  of  increase  or  diminution;  (2)  depreciation  from 
the  use  of  paper  money;  (3)  clipping;  (4i  we.ir  and 
tear.  When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys 
of  the  other  exactly  to  the  amount  that  it  sells,  their 
claims  will  balance  each  other,  and  the  £.  will  beat  par. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  the  cose;  for  there  is  almost 
always  a  balance  owing  on  he  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  this  balance  affects  the  rate  of  E.  Thus,  if  New 
York  sends  to  Paris  more  goods  than  she  receives  from 
it.  there  will  be  a  gre<iter  demand  for  bill--  upon  New 
York  in  Paris  than  of  bills  npon  Vnri*  in  New  York,  and 
their  value  will  proportionally  advance  al>ove  par.  while 
in  N.  Y'ork,  in  like  manner,  they  will  fall  below  it.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  these  fluctuations  in  the  raal 
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E,  are  subject  to  certain  limits  beyond  which  they  can* 
not  advance.  Thus  tlie  price  of  I'ills  of  E.  on  any  place 
can  never  exc(*ed  the  expense  of  sending  bullion  to 
that  place,  otherwise  the  niercluint  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  tran*imit  bullion  in  place  of  bills.  The 
tendency  of  any  adv.iiice  in  the  rate  of  E.  is  to  stitnu* 
late  exportation,  and  to  chock  iniportiUion.  —  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  place  where  the  merchants, 
brokers,  and  Ininkersof  a  commercial  city  meet  to  trans¬ 
act  business  at  certain  Inuirs. 

/V«7».'?y/i'U7u‘a,  a  P.  0.  of  Montour  co. 
Exoh;iii;:;eii»>il'ity,  n.  Quality  or  slate  of  being  ex- 
changeabb*. 

Exfhjiiiso'able,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged;  capable, 
fit,  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 

Exeliaiis^e'-brokor,  71.  {Com.)  One  whose  husineas 
is  to  negotiate  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  lor  which  he 
receives  a  commission.  —  Sunmonds. 

Exchan$;^'er,  n.  One  who  exchanges;  one  who  prac¬ 
tises  exchange. 

Excheat',  n.  See  Escheat.  ^  .  i. 

Exclieciucr^  (tks-che.k'er^)  ti.  [Fr.  6chi(fuitr ^  a  chess¬ 
board;  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  clieckere<i 
cloth,  resembling  a  chess-boXrd,  which  covered  the  table 
there.  See  Checked.]  A  court  of  record  in  London, 
coimisting  of  two  divisions  —  a  court  of  revenue,  and  a 
court  of  common  law. 

—a.  a.  To  institute  a  process  agaiust  a  person  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

Excheq'ucr  Bill.  n.  One  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
issued  by  the  English  government  in  anticipation  of 
revenue,  and  on  the  confidence  ot  the  annual  financial 
income.  They  bear  interest  at  a  fixed  rate,  this  rate 
being  computed  at  tlie  time  of  their  issue,  at  a  sum  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  current  market-rate,  the  fluctuations 
ill  the  value  of  these  securities  depending  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  such  a  rate  bears  to  successive  changes 
in  the  market-price  of  money;  when  tliis  is  high,  the 
security  will  be  at  a  discount ;  when  low\  at  a  premium. 
Excido',  V.  a.  [Lat.  eretdo.]  To  cut  off.  (b.) 
Excip'ieiit,  n.  An  exceptor.  fR.) 

{}kd.)  A  substance  whiidi  is  a  medical  prescription, 
gives  form  and  consistenco  to  it,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle 
or  medium  fur  the  exhibition  of  the  otlier  ingredients, 
Exois'able,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  excise. 

Excise',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  txcido,  excisum^ex^  and 
csedo,  to  cut.  See  C^sura.]  In  England,  an  inland 
tax  or  imiiost  on  articl*?s  produced  and  consume*!  with¬ 
in  the  state  or  kingdom,  and  also  on  licenses  to  deal  in 
certain  commodities. 

— r.  a.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on  articles  produced  and 
consumed  at  home. 

71.  An  English  officer  who  inspects  com¬ 
modities,  and  rates  the  excise  duty  on  them. 
Exci'sioii,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  L.  \j.iX. excisio  —  tx, 

and  axdn,  csC'Um^  to  cut.]  A  cutting  out  or  off  any  part ; 
the  cutting  off  of  a  person  or  nation,  as  a  judgment; 
extirpation;  destruction. 

{Eccl.)  Excommunication. 

{Surg.)  Amputation.  The  term  is  usually  confined 
to  the  removal  of  the  elbow-joint  or  ankle,  and  portions 
of  other  bones.  ^  . 

Excitabirity,  n.  [Fr.  excitnhilitt.]  Quality  of  being 
capable  of  excitement;  susceptibility  of  increased  vital 
action. 

{Med.)  That  state  of  system  which  is  more  or  less 

susceptible  of  morbid  excitement.  _ 

Exoit'able,  a.  [L.  Lat.  excitahilis.]  Capable  of  being 
excited.  _  , ,,  ,  X 

Excit'ant,  n.  [Lat.  excitans.  See  Excite.]  (.V^’a.) 
That  which  produces,  or  may  produce,  increased  action 

in  a  living  body ;  a  stimulant. 

Excita'tioii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  excitatio.'\  Act  of  exciting; 

excitement.  , 

Exci'tative,  a.  [Fr.  ixcitatif.]  That  excites,  or  has 
power  to  excite.  • 

Exoita'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  {Elect.)  An  instrument  used 
to  discharge  a  Leyden  jar,  or  other  electrical  apparatus, 
without  exposing  the  operator  to  the  consequences  of 
the  shock.  —  Craig. 

Exci  tatory,  a.  Tending  to  excite. 

Excite',  t’.  a.  [Fr.  exciter,  from  Lat.  excito,  excitafus  — 
exu,  and  cito,  to  put  in  nipid  motion,  to  call  t>r  8umm*>n 
to  frc*q.  of  neo,  to  put  in  motion,  to  sliake,  to  rouse. 
See  Cite.]  To  call  out  or  fortli;  to  bring  or  send  out; 
to  wake  up;  to  call  into  action;  to  stir  up;  to  raise:  to 
awaken  ;  to  animate ;  to  incite  ;  to  arouse;  to  stimulate ; 
to  inspirit ;  to  irritate. 

Excit'eil,  p.  a.  Roused;  awakened;  animated;  put  in 
motion  ;  Htimulated  ;  inflamed. 

Exclt-c'nicnt,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  exciting;  stimulation; 
state  of  being  rou.sed  into  action  ;  agitation;  8en8.ation  ; 
that  which  rouses,  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  to  action; 
commotion. 

Excit'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  excites. 

Exclt'ing’, p.  a.  Calliug  or  rousing  into  action;  stim¬ 
ulating. 

Excit'iti$;:ly,  ndv.  In  an  exciting  manner. 
Exci'tivc.  n.  That  which  excites. 

—a.  Causing  excitement.  (R.) 

Exci'to-mo'tory,  a.  (Ehysinl)  A  term  applied  by 
some  physiologists  to  the  first  class  of  nervous  actions 
defined  as  those  secretory  vibrations  which  are  excited 
in  t.ie  external  organs,  and  ascend  towards  the  brain, 
when  they  arrive  in  their  a-scent  at  the  origins  of  the 
motor  nerves.  These,  arising  from  the  same  common 
trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion,  witli  tlie  sensory  ones  af¬ 
fected,  detach  a  part  of  themselves  at  each  of  those  ori¬ 
gins  down  the  niotory  nerves ;  which  part,  by  agitating 
the  small  particles  of  the  muscular  fibres,  excites  them 
to  contraction.  “The  actions  of  sneezing,  swallowing, 


coughing,  hiccoughing,  vomiting,  and  expelling  the  feces 
an.i  urine,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  are  to  be  deduced 
from  the  first  and  fourth  classes  of  motor  vibrations ; 
i.  e.,  eitlier  from  tliose  vibrations  which  first  ascend  up 
the  sensory  nerves,  and  then  are  detached  down  llie  nio- 
tory  nerves,  which  communicate  by  some  common  trunk, 
i>lexus,  or  ganglion :  it  else  Ironi  th*>8e  vibrations  that 
run  along  the  surfaces  of  unilorm  membranes,  and  so 
affect  all  the  muscles  which  lie  contiguous  to  any  part 
of  the  membranes.” 

Exclaim',  r.  n.  [Fr.  exclamer;  Lat.  exclamo  —  ex,  and 
clamo,  to  call,  to  cry  out.  See  Clamor.]  To  call  or  cry 
out;  to  call  or  cry  aloud;  b)  raise  an  outcry;  to  shout; 
t*>  utter  the  voice  with  vehemence  ;  to  declare  with  loud 
vociferation. 

Exelaiin'er,  n.  One  who  exclaims. 

ExelHina'tioii,  n.  [Kr.,  from  L.it  exclamation  from 
exdaino.  See  Exclaim.]  Act  of  exclaiming;  outcry; 
noisy  talk;  clamor;  vehement  vociferation;  noisy  ut¬ 
terance  of  censure ;  a  vehemeut  extension  or  exertion 
of  the  voice. 

(Ehet.)  A  sentence  of  passionate  import,  or  passion¬ 
ately  uttered;  a  word  expressing  outcry  ;  an  inteijectiou. 

(Erint.)  A  note  by  which  emphatical  utterance  or 
outcry  is  marked,  thus  ( ! ). 

Exclain'ativo,  a.  Exclamatory;  exclaiming. 
Exclani  atively,  Exclain'atorily,  ado.  With 
exclamation.  .  . 

Ex<‘lain'atory,  a.  Using  exclamation;  containing  or 
expressing  exclamation. 

£xcltl«le',  V.  a.  [Lat.  excludo,  exclusus  —  ex,  and  claudo. 
to  shut.  See  Clause.]  To  shut  out;  to  thrust  out;  to 
eject;  to  hinder  from  entering  or  admission  ;  to  debar; 
to  prohibit;  to  preclude:  to  expel;  to  emit;  to  except; 
not  to  comprehend  or  include. 

Exclli<re<l,  p.  a.  Shut  out;  thrust  out;  hindered  or 
prohibited  from  entrance  or  admission  ;  debarred. 
Exolii'Hion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  exclusio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
cluding;  a  sliutting  or  thrusting  out;  ejection;  act  ot 
debarring;  state  of  being  excluded;  prohibition;  pre¬ 
clusion;  rejection;  ejection  or  emission. 
Exclii'sionary,  a.  Tending  to  exclude  or  debar. 
Exclii'sioner,  n.  One  who  excludes. 
Exclu'Nioiii»iii,7i.  Exclusive  principles;  exclusivism. 
Exolu'sionist,  n.  One  who  would  preclude  auother 
from  some  privilege. 

Exclu'sive,  a.  [Fr.  exclusif.]  Tending  to  exclude  or 
shut  out ;  excluding;  debarring  from  participation  ;  not 
including  or  comprehending;  excepting;  debarring 
from  fellow'ship;  not  admitting  to  social  intercoui-se ; 
illiberal.  . 

_ n.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude  others  from  their  so¬ 
ciety  or  fell«>wship. 

Exoiu'sivoly,  adv.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 
Exclu'siveiiess,  Exclu  sivism,  n.  Suite  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  exclusive. 

Ex'clu'sory,  a.  [Lat.  exclusorius.]  That  has  power  to 
exclude;  exclusive. 

Excog'itato,  V.  a.  [Lat.  excogito,  excogitatus  —  ex,  and 
cogito,  from  con,  and  agito,  to  pursue  mentally,  freq 
from  ago,  to  drive,  to  urge.  See  Act.]  To  strike  out 
by  thinking;  to  find  out  by  thinking,  or  by  earnest 
study  ;  to  invent,  contrive,  or  devise  by  serious  think¬ 
ing  or  consideration. 

Exeo^ita'tion,  7i.  [Lat.  excogitatio.']  Act  of  excog¬ 
itating;  invention  or  contrivance  by  serious  and  earnest 
tliinking;  cogitation. 

Excoiiimu'iiicsiblc,  a.  Liable  to  be  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

Exooiiimu'iiicant,  ti.  One  who  has  been  excommu¬ 
nicated. 

Exooiiimu'iiicatc,  V.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  commuwen, 
comm unicutus,  to  make  common,  to  cominunicate.  See 
CoMMUNicvTE.]  To  expel  or  e.xclude  Irom  communion 
or  fellowship ;  to  eject  or  interdict  from  the  communion 
of  the  church. 

— a.  Excommunicated. 

_ 71.  One  w’ho  is  excommunicated ;  an  excommunicant. 

Exooiiinm'uicafeU,  p.  a.  Expelled  or  separated 
from  communion  with  a  church. 
Ex<‘Oiiiniuiilca'tion,n.  [Fr.,from  L.  Lat.ftrcoTnmu- 
nicatio.]  (Eccl.)  Act  of  excommunicating  or  ejecting 
from  the  Church  ;  expulsion  or  exclusion  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  a  Cliurch  and  deprivation  of  its  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  ativantage.s.  It  is  distinguislied  by  the  Roman 
Catli.wri ters  as  greater  {anathema)  or  lesser  (excommuni- 
catio) :  the  former  entirely  cutting  off  the  offender  from 
the  body  of  the  Church  and  the  society  of  the  faithful, 
and  being  proclaimed  only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal, 
manifest,  and  scandalous;  the  latter  prohibiting  from 
participation  in  tlie  sacraments  and  in  public  w'orship  ; 
and  being  imposed  especially  upon  those  who  cherish 
intercourse  witli  anathematized  persons.  Only  the  lat¬ 
ter  E.  is  in  practice  amcuig  most  Protestants,  though  the 
Anglican  Church  recognizes  them  both.  —  A  form  of  E. 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  termed  Bell,  Book,  and 
Candle.  The  bell  was  tolled  to  summon  the  people,  the 
sentence  rea*l  out  of  a  book,  and  a  candle,  which  the 
priest  held,  wjis  thrown  uptui  the  ground  and  extin¬ 
guished  in  token  of  the  fate  of  the  delinquent. 
Exooiiimu'nicator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  excom¬ 
municates. 

Excommii'nioatory,  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  ex- 
communication. 

Ex  ooiioes'so.  [Lat.]  From  what  has  been  granted  or 
conceded. 

Ex  coiitrao'fo.  [Lat.]  See  Ex  uelicto. 
Exco'riate,  v.  a.  To  strip  the  skin  from ;  to  skin ;  to 
abrade. 

Excoria'tion,  n.  The  act  of  excoriating;  the  state 
of  being  excoriated. 
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{Med.)  An  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 
Excortica'tioii,  n.  [Fr.J  A  pulling  off  of  the  bark ; 

decortication. 

Ex'oreiiioiit,  n.  [Lat.  excrementum,  from  excerno,  ex- 
cretus  —  ex,  and  cerno,  to  separate,  to  sift.  See  DiSi'ERN.] 
The  refuse;  tliat  w’hich  is  separated  from  the  nutriment 
by  digestion,  and  discimrged  from  tlie  animal  body  as 
be.iig  superrtuons;  foecal  matter;  ordure;  dung. 
Exeromeiit'al,  a.  [Fr.  excrCmeniiel]  Excreted  or 
ejected  bv  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 
Excroiueiiti'tial,  a.  Coiitaiuiug,  or  resembling,  ex¬ 
crement. 

Exeremeiiti'tious.  a.  [Fr.  excremenieux.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  consisting  of,  or  conLiiiiing  excrement. 
ExcrOJ^'oenoe,  n.  [Fr.  excressfiice,  excroissance,  from 
L.  Lat  excrescentia,  from  Lat.  excrescens,  from  cxcresco  — 
ex,  and  cresco,  to  grow.  See  Crescent.]  That  wliich 
grows  out  or  up  ;  a  preternatural  protuberance  growing 
on  any  part  of  the  body ;  a  Ruperfluous  part;  any  pre¬ 
ternatural  enlargement  of  a  plant,  like  a  wart  or  tumor; 
a  preternatural  pro«luction. 

Excres'ceiit,  a.  [Lat.  excrescens.']  Growing  out  of 
Roniething  else,  in  a  preternatural  manner;  superfluous. 
Excrete',  v.  a.  [Lat.  excemo,  excretus.  See  Excre¬ 
ment.]  To  sift  out  or  fiepanite;  to  separate  and  throw 
off,  as  by  natural  passages;  to  evacuate;  to  discharge; 
to  eject. 

Excret'ed,  p.  a.  Passed  from  the  body  by  excretion. 
Excre'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  excretion;  L.  excretio.]  Act  or 
proc*'88  of  excreting;  separation  or  ejection  of  excre- 
ineutitious  matter  from  the  animal  system;  that  which 
is  excreted. 

Ex'eretive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  separating  and 
ejecting  excrementitious  matter  from  the  body  ;  excre¬ 
tory.  , 

Ex'eretory,  a.  [Fr.  exerHoire.]  That  excretes  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  quahly  of  excreting  or  throwing  off  excremen- 
titious  matter  by  the  glands. 

— n.  {Physiol.)  One  of  the  little  ducts  or  ves.sels  des- 
tin**d  to  receive  secreted  fluids  from  the  glands,  and  to 
excrete  them. 

Excru'eiate,  v.a.  [Lat.  excrucio,  excruciatus—ex,  and 
crucio,  from  crux,  a  cross,  q.  r.]  'To  torture  or  torment 
excessively,  as  if  on  a  cross;  to  afflict  with  extreme 
pain  or  agemv  ;  to  rack. 

Excru'cmtiiig-,  13.  a.  Extremely  painful ;  ngonizing  ; 
distressing. 

Exorucia'tioii,  n.  Act  of  excruciating;  extreme 
pain;  agony;  torture;  acute  vexation. 

E.voul'pablo,  a.  That  may  be  exculpated. 
Exoiil'pato,  1’.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  culpo,  culpatus,  from 
cnlpa,  a  crime,  a  fault ;  Fr.  disculpe.r;  It.  scolpare.]  To 
free  from  crime,  fault,  blame,  or  censure;  to  clear  by 
w'onis  from  a  charge  or  imputation  of  fault  or  guilt;  to 
exonerate;  to  absolve;  to  excuse;  to  justify;  to  viu- 
dicate. 

Exculpa'fion,  71.  [L.  Lat.  ea:cw?pafio.]  Act  of  excul¬ 
pating  or  of  vindicating  from  a  charge  of  fault  or  crime; 
excuse. 

Excul'patory,  a.  Able  to  clear  from  the  charge  of 
fault  or  guilt;  excusing;  containing  excuse;  clearing 
from  imputation. 

Ex  ou'ria.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Out  of  court. 
Excur'reiit,  a.  [Lat.  <j-cur7C77«,  running  out.]  {Bot.) 
Applied  to  the  ramifications  of  any  body  whose  axis 
alw'ays  remains  in  the  centre,  tlie  other  parts  being  reg¬ 
ularly  disposed  around  it,  as  the  stem  of  Abies  excelsa. 

Brande. 

Excnr'sion,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  Lai.  excursio,  from  excurro, 
^»xcMri.M7u  — ex,  and  curro,  to  run.j  A  rambling  or  rov¬ 
ing  about;  progression  beyond  fixed  limits.  —  Digres¬ 
sion  ;  a  wandering  from  a  subject  or  main  design.  —  An 
expedition  or  journey;  any  rambling  from  a  point  or 
phvee,  and  return  to  tlie  same  jioint  or  place;  a  ramble; 
a  t*)ur;  a  trip  or  jaunt  for  pleasure. 

Excur'sionist*  77.  One  who  travels  from  one  place 
to  another  fur  jdeasure. 

Excur'sivo,  a.  Rambling;  wandering;  deviating. 
Exviir'sivoly,  adv.  In  a  wandering  manner. 
Excur'siveiiess,  ti.  Quality  of  being  excursive;  act 
of  w'anderiiig,  or  of  passing  usual  limits. 
Excur'sus,72.  [Lat.,  a  digression.]  A  literary  exercise, 
task,  or  performance;  a  discussion;  a  disquisition;  a 
dissertation.  —  Worcester, 

Exous'able,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excusahilis.]  That  may 
be  excused;  pardonable;  admitting  of  excuse  or  justi¬ 
fication. 

Excus'ably,  adv.  In  an  excusable  manner;  pardon¬ 
ably. 

Exeu'wafory,  a.  Making  excuse;  containing  excuse 
or  apology ;  ap*)logetical. 

ExouHe,  {eks-kuz',)  v.  a.  [Fr. ca-ettser ;  Lat.  excuso  —  ex, 
and  causor,  from  causa,  a  cause,  a  suit,  a  process.  See 
Cause.]  To  free  from  the  imputation  of  a  fault  or  blame  ; 
to  acquit  of  guilt ;  to  pardon,  as  a  fault ;  to  forgive  en¬ 
tirely,  or  to  admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  over¬ 
look*;  to  free  from  an  obligation  or  duty ;  to  release ;  to 
remit;  not  to  exact;  to  admit  an  apology  for;  to  throw 
off  an  imputation  by  apology ;  to  exculpate;  to  absolve ; 
to  pardon  ;  to  justify;  to  vindicate. 

— n.  Act  of  excusing  or  apologizing;  a  plea  offered  in 
extenuation  of  a  fault  or  a  breach  of  deportment;  apol¬ 
ogy;  that  w  hich  excuses  or  extenuates  a  fault. 
Exonso'loss,  a.  That  is  without  excuse. 

Exons'er,  n.  One  who  ofters  excuses,  or  pleads  for 
another. 

Excuhs',  V.  a.  [Lat.  MrcuiMO,  ^.ajcwssus,  to  shake  off.]  To 
shake  off. 

{Law.)  To  seize  and  detain  by  law’. 

Exciis'sioii,  71.  (Laio.)  Seizure  by  law. 

Exe,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  the  W.  of  Sozd- 
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ersetshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  5-4  miles,  flows  Into  the 
Eng;(ish  Channel  at  Exmouth. 

Ex  Uelic'to.  fLat.]  {Law.)  From  wrong  or  test.  A 
division  of  actions  is  made  in  the  common  and  civil  law 
into  those  arising  ex  confradM  (from  contract),  and  cx 
ddicto.,  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  a  crime,  misdemeanor, 
fault,  or  test. 

Ex'eat,  n.  [Lat,,  he  may  go  out.]  In  the  European 
universities,  a  permission  of  temporary  absence. —  Per¬ 
mission  given  by  a  bishop  for  a  priest  to  go  out  of  his 
difjcese.  —  Ogilvie, 

Ex'ecrable,  a.  [  Fr.  cx^crad/c,  from  Lat.  <x/cra6i7is.] 
Deserving  to  bo  execrated  or  cursed;  very  hateful ;  de¬ 
testable;  abominable;  accursed. 

Ex'ecrableiiesis,  n.  State  of  being  execrable ;  hate- 
fulness. 

Ex'ecrably,  ado.  Cursedly  ;  detestably. 

Ex'ecrnlc,  v.  a.  [h'r.  fscccrer^  from  Lat.  rxem>r  —  cx, 
anti  xacro^  from  succr,  consecrated  or  de«licated  to  a  deity, 
devoted,  accursed.]  To  exclude  from  sacred  things;  to 
curse;  to  denounce  evil  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil 
upon  ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate. 

Ex'eorjitecI*  p-  a  Cursed  ;  denounced  ;  imprecated. 

Execra'tioii*  n.  [Fr.  cx^cra^ion,  from  Lat.  execrutio.] 
Act  of  execrating,  or  cursing;  a  curse  pronounced; 
imprecation  of  evil ;  malediction ;  detesbition  expressed ; 
object  execrated  ;  an  abomination. 

Ex'ecratory,  n.  \  foruuilary  of  execration. 

Exec'ittable,  a.  That  may  be  executed. 

Ex'eciite,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fxecuter;  Lat.  exfquor^  fxecutus 
— cx,  and  stquor^  to  follow.]  To  follow  up;  to  prose¬ 
cute;  to  carry  out;  to  accomplish;  to  perform;  to 
effect ;  to  do ;  to  fulfil ;  to  achieve ;  to  finish  :  to  com¬ 
plete  ;  to  carry  into  effect;  to  transact;  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  on;  to  put  to  death  ;  to  slay. 

■— c.  n.  To  perform  the  proper  office. 

Ex  'ecuter,  n.  One  who  executes;  one  who  performs 
or  carries  into  effect. 

Execii'tloii,  n.  [Fr.  txlcutinn;  L.at.  exec«</o.]  Act 
of  executing;  act  of  completing  or  accomplisliing  ;  per¬ 
formance  ;  operation  ;  practice  ;  completion  ;  accom¬ 
plishment. 

{Law.)  The  last  stage  of  a  suit  giving  possession  of 
anything  recovered  at  law  or  in  eiphty  ..fter  tlie  decision 
of  tlie  court. —  the  putting  in  force  of  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  Tliis  is  performed  hy  different  writs  of  e.xe- 
cution,  according  to  tlie  n.itiire  of  the  action,  and  of 
judgment.  In  ordinary  actions,  tlie  jmigment  is,  in 
geiienil,  for  tlie  recovery  of  money  only,  either  hy  way 
of  debt  or  damages.  In  such  ca.se,  the  practice  of  the 
court  allows  tlie  judgment-creditor  to  resort  to  one  of 
the  four  following  writs  of  execution; — (I)  Writ  of 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  to  imprison  the  body  of  tlie 
debtor  till  satisfaction  bo  made  for  the  debt,  or  damages 
and  costs,  in  the  States  wliero  sncli  mode  of  execution 
is  not  abolished;  (2)  writ  of  fieri  facias,  by  wliich  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  against  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  recovered  may  lie  seized  upon  and  sold;  (3) 
writ  of  Levari  facias,  wliioli  comniaiids  tlie  sheriff  to 
levy  the  debt  on  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  p.arty  against 
whom  it  is  issued ;  (4)  writ  of  elegit,  (see  Elkgit.) 
Where  the  judgment  is  for  the  recovery  of  goods  them¬ 
selves  whicli  are  detained,  tliere  is  a  special  writ  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  called  a  distringas,  to  compel  the  defendant  to 
deliver  his  goods  by  repeated  distresses  on  his  chattels, 
or  else  a  scire  facias  against  any  third  iierson  in  wiiose 
hands  they  may  happen  to  be,  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  he  delivered  ;  and  if  the  defendant  still  con¬ 
tinues  obstinate,  then  the  sheriff  shall  summon  an 
inquest,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the 
plaintiff’s  damages,  whicli  siiall  he  levied  on  the  person 
or  goods  of  the  defendant.  —  of  deeds  is  tlie  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivery  of  them  liy  the  parties,  as  their 
own  acts  and  deeds,  in  tlie  presence  of  witnesses. 

(Crim.  Law.)  The  hast  stage  in  criminal  proceedings 
— the  depriving  the  criminal  of  his  life.  —  3ee  Pdnish- 
MBST  (Capitsl.) 

{Pine.  Arts.)  The  mode  of  performing  a  work  of 
art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  accomplisiied. 

{.Vus.)  The  mode  of  expressing  or  rendering  musical 
notation  by  the  voice  or  by  an  instrument ;  facility  of 
the  voice  or  of  the  fingers  in  running  rapid  divisions,  and 
other  difficult  and  intricate  passages.  —  Moore. 
Exeen'tioner,  n.  One  who  carries  anything  into  ef¬ 
fect. _ One  whose  duty  is  to  put  to  death  criiiiinals  con¬ 

demned  hy  law. 

Exec'iltlve,  a.  [Fr.  exicuti/.]  That  executes  ;  having 

the  quality  of  executing  or  pe'rl'oiming;  carrying  the  laws 
into  effect,  or  superintending  the  enforcement  of  tlie  laws 
— n.  {Pol.)  A  power  in  a  state,  distinct  from  tlie  legisla¬ 
tive  or  judicial.  The  power  that  deliberates  and  enacts 
laws  is  the  legislative,  that  which  judges  or  applies  the 
laws  to  particular  cases  is  Vac  judicial,  while  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  that  which  carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  super¬ 
intends  the  enforcement  of  them.  In  the  U.  States  the 
executive  is,  hy  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  Priwi- 
dent  and  such  inferior  officers  .os  he  may  apiioint,  witli 
the  agreement  of  the  Senate. 

Exec'utlvely,  ado.  In  the  w.ay  of  executing  or  per¬ 
forming.  ,  .  1  V 

Exec'iltor,  u.  [Lat.  exsequi ;  Yr.  exfeuteur.)  One  who 
performs;  a  doer;  as,  an  ezecalor  of  business.  —  Shaks. 

{Law.)  A  person  intrusted  by  a  testator  to  carry  out 
the  directions  and  requests  in  his  will,  and  to  dispose 
of  his  property  as  directed  therein,  after  Iiis  decease. 
Before  pro'iate  of  the  will,  an  E.  may  effectually  do  most 
of  the  acts  that  he  could  enforce  afterwards;  hut  an  ex¬ 
pected  administrator  can  properly  do  no  act  whatever 
before  obtaining  letters  of  administration.  An  adminis¬ 
trator  after  receiving  letters  of  administration,  is  in 
most  respects  in  the  same  position  as  an  E.,  and  the 
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cases  relating  to  the  one  apply,  in  general,  to  those  of 
the  other.  An  administrator  is  required  to  enter  into 
bond  with  sureties  for  the  faitlifiil  execution  of  liis 
trust.  All  E.  may  refuse  to  act ;  hut,  liaving  once  acted, 
he  cannot  divest  himself  of  tlie  office  or  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  If  a  person  take  upon  himself  to  act  as  E. 
witlioul  any  just  authority,  as  hy  intermeddling  witli 
tlio  goods  of  tlie  deceased,  lie  is  called  an  E.  de  son  tort, 
i.  e.,  to  his  own  hurt,  and  is  lialile  to  all  the  trontile  of 
his  office,  witlioiit  any  of  the  profits  or  advantages;  hut 
merely  doing  acts  of  necessity  or  humanity,  as  locking 
up  tlio  goods,  or  burying  tlie  deceased,  will  not  lie  so 
coiistriied.  An  alien  cannot  be  either  an  executor  or 
administrator,  unless  he  is  an  inliahitaiit  of  tlie  State. 
Tlie  duties  of  an  executor  are  to  bury  the  deceased  in 
a  suitable  manner,  to  prove  tlie  will,  and  make  iiji  an 
inventory  of  the  pei*8oiiai  estate;  to  collect  the  geods 
and  chattels  of  the  deceased,  and  to  pay  liis  creditors 
in  tlie  order  of  legal  priority.  The  legacies  are  tlien 
to  lie  paid  as  far  as  tlie  assets  extend,  observing  tlie  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  specific  and  a  general  legacy;  the 
residue,  if  any,  going  to  the  next  of  kin.  Tiie  office 
of  an  executor  is  one  of  gre.at  trust  and  responsihilily, 
as  he  not  only  represents  the  deceased,  hut  is  also  a 
trustee  for  the  belioof  of  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next 
of  kin  of  the  deceased.  lie  is  liable  for  any  loss  occur¬ 
ring  to  the  estate  through  negligence;  for  p.ayiiig  sums 
nut  due,  unless  upon  decrees;  for  paying  simple-contract 
creditors  before  special  creditors,  or  legatees  before  all 
the  debts  are  discharged,  if  there  should  he  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  estate.  If  he  intromit  with  the  funds  or 
niovahles,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  so  us 
to  leave  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  extent,  he  is  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased;  otherwise  an  E.  is  lia¬ 
ble  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  inventory. 

Exec’ulory,  a.  [Fr.  exccutoire.]  Performing  official 
duties;  executive. 

{Law.)  Designed  to  he  executed  in  future,  or  to  take 
effect  upon  a  future  contingency ;  as,  an  executory  de¬ 
vise.  —  Blackstnne. 

Exec'utrix,  or  Executress,  n.  [Fr.  exfcutrice.)  A  fe¬ 
male  executor;  a  woman  appointed  hy  a  testator  to 
execute  his  will. 

Exe'dra,  or  Exhedra,  n.  [Gr.]  {Arch.)  In  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture,  recesses  in  the  baths  and  other  buildings, 
appropriated  for  conversation.  They  appear  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  modern  alcove,  though  larger. 
Exegr<***S»  {eks-e-je'sis,)  n.  [Or.  ex,  out  of,  and  egeomai, 

I  lead.]  Tlie  exposition  or  interpretation  of  any  writing, 
hut  applied  particularly  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  distinction  between  E.  and  Iier- 
nieneutics  may  bo  thus  defined:  llernicneuties  is  the 
science  which  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  art  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  E.  is  the  application  of  tliese  princi¬ 
ples  to  particular  instances.  .4s  the  sacred  books  were 
written  in  foreign  languages,  by  authors  of  a  different 
age,  and  living  in  a  country  different  from  ours,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  in  order  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  re¬ 
quires  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  willi  tliose 
languages,  hut  also  a  large  mass  of  historical,  geograplii- 
cal,  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  In  tlie  early  ages  of 
the  Cliiircli,  several  of  tlio  fathers  distiiigiiisliod  them¬ 
selves  as  exegetical  aothors,  as  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Diodorus  ofT.arsus,  and  Jerome;  hut  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  ignorance  of  Ihe  sacred  laiiguag?s  that 
then  prev.ailed,  the  sulject  was  almost  entirely  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  Reformation  revived  this  study  in  the  labors  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Zwinglius,  Beza,  and  others. 
Since  that  time  this  subject  has  received  niucli  attention 
from  scholars,  and  never  more  tlian  at  the  jiresent  time. 
Ex'egete,  n.  [Vr.exigite;  Gv.exegetes.)  One  versed  in 
the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Exeget'le,  Exeset'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  exegetique ;  Gr. 
exegetikos.]  Pertaining  to  exegesis ;  explanatory ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate. 

Exegot'ically,  adv.  By  way  of  explanation. 
Exegpt'ios,  n.  {Eccl.)  Tliat  liranch  of  theology  which 
includes  polemics,  hermeneutics,  and  the  history  of  the 
sacred  canons.  —  See  Exegesis. 

ExVjcetist,  n.  One  versed  in  exegetics. 
Ex'clinans,  Henri  Joseph  I-idore,  a  celebrated 
French  marslial,  B.  at  Bar  le  Due,  1771,  was  engaged  in 
most  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  n.  in  1S52. 
Exem'plar,  n.  [Lat.  exempluin.]  A  model  to  he  copied ; 
a  pattern  ;  a  copy ;  the  imago  by  which  the  artist  con¬ 
ducts  liis  work. 

Exem'plarlly,  adr.  In  an  exemplary  manner;  in  a 
way  worthy  of  imitation. 

Exem'plariness,  n.  The  state  of  being  fitted  to  serve 
as  an  example. 

Exemplary,  a.  [Fr.  extmplaire;  Lat.  exemplaris.'] 
Serving  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
serving  as  a  warning  to  deter  otliers  from  vice  or  crime; 
serving  to  attract  notice  and  imitation;  illnstrutive; 
explanatory. 

Exem'plifiable,  a.  That  may  be  exemplified. 
Exemplifiea'tion,  n.  Act  of  exemplifying;  a  copy  ; 
a  showing  or  illustrating  by  example;  a  transcript;  an 
attested  copy. 

Exeni'plillcr,  n.  One  who  illustrates  by  following  a 
copy. 

Ex<im’plify^  V.  a.  [L.  Lat.  exemplificare.^  To  show 
or  illustrate  by  example  ;  to  transcribe,  or  copy ;  to  take 
an  attested  copy;  to  prove  hy  an  attested  copy. 
E.vem'pli  itrra'tia.  [Lat.]  For  the  sake  of  example; 

for  instance;  usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.  g. 
Exempt',  V.  a.  [Fr.  exempter;  Lat.  exemptus,  from 
eximo.j  To  take  out;  to  take  away;  to  remove  ;  to  free 
from ;  to  except ;  to  release ;  to  exonerate ;  to  grant  im¬ 
munity  from  ;  to  privilege. 
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— a.  Taken  or  left  out;  free  by  privilege;  not  included; 
not  liable;  clear. 

— n.  One  free  or  exempt  from  a  duty  devolving  on  others. 
— A  petty  ofticerof  tlie  English  Yeomen  of  the  Hoyal  Gmard. 
Exemption,  {<'g&-emp'iihun„)  n.  [Vt.  cxempliftn ;  Lat. 
exemptio;  ;  Sp.  Mencmw.j  The  act  of  exempL 

ing;  theslateol  being  exempt;  frcediun  from  dutyorser- 
vice,  to  which  others  are  subject;  immunity;  privilege. 
Exeii'terate,  V.  a.  [Lat.  tx^nterure;  Gr.  out,  en- 
ierwi,  intestine.]  To  embowel;  to  eviscerate. 
Exeiitora'tion,  n.  Evisceration. 

Exeqiia'tiir,  n.  [Lat.,  let  bim  perform.]  (P^l.)  A 
writing  officially  recognizing  any  accredited  a^ent  of  a 
foreign  government,  and  autiiorizing  him  to  perform  the 
duties  wliirh  he  was  sent  to  discharge. 

Exo'q  iiial,  a.  [Lat.  ^xequialt^.]  Pertaining  to  funerals. 
Ex'04|Ui0i>4,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  exsaquia^  the  following  the 
corpse  beyond  the  walls,  from  ex,,  out,  and  nqui,  to  fol¬ 
low.]  Funeral  procession,  or  rites ;  ceremonies  of  burial. 
Ex'€»r<‘iHiible,  or  Ex'ereisible,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  or  exerciseil. 

Ex'ercise*  exercise ;  htyi.  exercitium,  from  ex- 

erceo.  Seetheverb.]  Act  of  exercising;  a  driving  on  ;  a 
kGej)lng  in  practice,  use,  or  constantly  regular  enjploy- 
ment;  labor;  work;  use:  practice;  employment;  exer¬ 
tion  ;  application ;  mental  or  bodily  exertion  for  improve¬ 
ment;  use  or  practice  to  acquire  skill;  application  of 
the  mental  powers;  task;  act  of  divine  worship. 

— V.  a.  [Lut.  exerceo.  from  rx^  ofl,  and  arceOj  to  ward;  Gr. 
exarkeo,  to  shut  off,  h)  suffice.]  To  drive  or  bring  out  of 
an  inclosure  or  confinement ;  to  bring  from  a  sluggish 
state;  to  urge  or  drive ;  to  busy  ;  to  move;  to  exert;  to 
Ciiuse  to  act;  to  exert  one’s  powers;  to  train  to  use. 

— 1>.  n.  To  use  action  or  exertion ;  to  practise  or  take  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Ex  erciser,  n.  One  w’ho  exercises. 

Exercita'tion,  m  [Lat.  excrcitatio,  from  exercitare^ 
to  practise  frequently.]  Exercise;  practice;  use. 
Exer'cilor,  n.  One  who  charters  a  vessel  for  a  given 
voyage. 

Exergue',  n.  [Fr.  exei'gon,  from  exy  out,  and  ergon, 
work.]  {Numismatics^)  The  basis  or  lower  limb  of  a 
coin  or  medal,  when  separated  by  a  line  from  tbe  rest 
of  the  face,  which  usuall}*  cont.ains  words  giving  the 
date,  place,  4c.,  of  the  coin,  or  other  subsidiary  niatter. 
Exert',  V.  0.  [Lat.  exsero,  exsertum.  to  plant  or  put  In.] 
To  thrust  forth,  emit,  push  out,  bring  out.  or  cause  to 
come  forth;  toprodtice;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  ;  to 
do ;  to  pi'rform. 

Exer'tioii,  n.  Act  of  exerting  or  straining;  act  of  put¬ 
ting  into  motion  ;  endeavor;  striving  or  struggle;  trial. 
Exer'tive,  a.  Using  exertion. 

Ex'eter,  a  very  ancient  city, sea-port,  and  episcopal  see  of 
England,  cap.  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Exe,  10  in.  from  its 
nnmth,  and  64  from  Bristol.  Its  magnificent  cathedral 
was  begun  in  932.  Manuf.  Woollens,  paper,  and  there 
are  several  breweries  and  iron  foundries.  Pop.  46,000. 
Ex'eter,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  50 
in.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Ex'eter,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pen¬ 
obscot  CO.,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,500. 

Ex'eter,  in  Michigan,  a  post-towmship  of  Monroe  co.; 
poqy.  abt.  1,500. 

Ex'eter,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  semi-cap.  of  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,800. 

Ex'eter,  or  Bqcamscot  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  tn- 
ters  the  Piscataqua  River  from  Rockingham  co. 
Ex'eter,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otsego  co.,  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  abt.  75  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany.  Pyp.  of  township  abt.  ‘i.^^OO. 

Ex'eter,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tow  nship  of  Berks  co ;  pop. 
abt.  3,000. 

— A  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,on  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Su.squehaniia  River.  Tlie  battle  celebrated  in  Campbell’s 
Gertrude,  of  Wyoming,  was  fought  here  in  1778. 

—  A  township  of  Wvoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Ex'eter,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  CO.,  abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Providence 
of  township  about  2,200. 

Ex'eter,  in  Wisccwisiw,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Green  co. ;  pop.  of  townsliip  ubt.  1,600. 

Ex'eter  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  V.  0.  of  Penobscot  co. 
Ex'euiit  Olll'iies.  [Lat..  they  all  go  out.]  A  phrase 
which,  in  jilay-books,  denotes  the  time  when  all  the  ac¬ 
tors  leave  the  stage.  —  Worcester. 

Exfeta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  ex,  out  of,  and  feetus,  embryo.] 
(Med  )  Imperfect  fetation  outside  the  uterus. 
Exfo'liate,  i’.  n.  [I>at.  ex/oliare,  from  ex,  off,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  leaf  ]  To  separate  and  come  off  in  scales ;  to  scale  off. 

_ 11  a.  To  free  from  scales  or  6i)linter8;  to  scale  off. 

Exfolia'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  A  scaling  off. 

(sSurg.)  A  term  applied  to  a  diseased  bone  wliicli  has 
entirely,  or  in  part,  gone  through  the  process  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  mortification,  and  begins  to  throw  off  the 
dead  scales,  or  lamella,  which  ultimately  escape  through 
tbe  flesh  by  ulceration. 

Exfo'Iiative,a.  Having  the  power  to  cause  a  scaling  off. 
— n  Tliat  which  has  the  power  to  produce  a  scaling  off. 
Exhal'able,  a.  [L.  Ut.  ex/iaZa5t7is.]  Capable  of  exha¬ 
lation  or  evaporation. 

Exliiil'ant,  a.  [Lat.  eaj/wZanj.]  Having  the  power  of 
evaporating. 

ExhHla'tion,  n.  [fr.  exhalation  exhalatio,]  Pro¬ 

cess  of  evaporation ;  that  which  is  exhaled  or  emitted. 
— Vapor;  steam;  miasma. 

{Bot.)  A  vital  function  by  which  the  stomata,  or 
breathing-pores,  are  made  to  discharge  a  large  portion 
of  the  water  introduced  by  absorption  through  the  roots. 
The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  leaves  during 
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active  Tegetaf ion  i«  very  great.  In  one  of  the  well-known 
experiments  of  llale.s,  a  Sunflower  feet  high,  w’ith  a 
Biirfaco  of  5*616  inches  exposed  to  the  air,  was  found 
to  perspire  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  ounces  avoirdupois 
every  12  Ijonrs,  or  17  times  more  than  a  man.  A  Vine, 
with  12  sq.  feet  of  foliage,  exhaled  at  tlie  mte  of  5  or  6 
ounces  a  day ;  and  a  seeilling  Apple-tree,  with  11  sq.  ft. 
of  foliage,  lost  9  ounces  a  day.  The  amount  varies  with 
the  degree  of  warmth  and  dryne.s3  of  the  air,  and  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  light;  and  is  also  very  different  iu  different 
species,  some  exhaling  more  copiously  even  than  the 
Sunflower.  But  wlien  we  consider  the  vast  perspiring 
surface  presented  by  a  large  tree  in  full  leaf,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  quantity  of  watery  vapor  it  exhales  must 
be  immense. — Gray. 

Exlmlo'y  V.  a.  [Kr.  exhaler ;  I^at.  exhalare^  from  ex,  and 
halare,  to  breathe.]  To  8en<l  out  or  emit  breath,  odor, 
vapor,  or  minute  particles  of  fluid  or  other  substance ; 
to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor;  to  evaporate, 

— V.  n.  To  fly  off,  or  vanish,  as  vapor. 

CxhaiiKi',  r.  a.  [Lat.  exhaurio,  exhau.^tum,  from  ex,  and 
haurio,  to  draw  out.]  To  draw  up,  or  out,  as  liquids ;  to 
empty  by  drawing  out;  to  use,  expend,  or  consume;  to 
expend  the  whole  by  exertion. 

— a.  [Lat.  cxAausfns.]  Drained;  having  lost  its  energy. 

— H.  The  steam  emitted  from  the  cylinder  after  being  used. 
£xhau!»t^er,  n.  That  which  exhausts,  or  draws  out. 
£xliXiiist'iblo,  a.  That  may  be  exhausted. 
£xliutiH^tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ejiAaWi'fio.]  Act  of 
exhausting,  drawing  out,  draining  out,  or  throwing  off ; 
act  of  emptying  completely  of  the  contents;  state  of 
being  exhausted. 

{Geoin.)  An  ancient  geometrical  method  which  has 
been  replaced  by  the  modern  differential  calculus.  The 
ancients  employed  this  metliod  in  their  difficult  re¬ 
searches,  p.trticularly  in  the  theory  of  curve  lines  and 
surfaces,  and  in  determining  areas  and  volumes.  As 
they  admitted  no  demonstration*  but  such  as  are  per¬ 
fectly  rigorous,  they  did  not  consider  curves  as  polygons 
ofagreat  number  of  sides;  but  in  attempting  to  discover 
the  properties  of  any  curve,  tliey  regarded  it  as  the  fixed 
term  or  limit  to  which  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
polygons  continually  approach,  and  approach  the  nearer 
as  the  number  of  their  sides  is  increased.  Thus  they  ex¬ 
hausted,  as  it  were,  the  space  between  the  polygons  and 
the  curve;  and  hence  this  method  of  procedure  was 
called  the  mHhod  of  erhaustinn. 

Extiaiisl'ive,  a.  That  exhausts. 

Exliau-Ht'less,  a.  Not  tube  exhausted;  not  to  be 
wholly  drawn  offer  emptied;  inexhaustible. 
Exlie'dra,  n.  See  Exkdra. 

Exlieidla'tion,  n.  [Fr.  exhMdati<m.'\  {Law.)  The 
act  of  disinheriting.  (R.) 

Exhibit,  r.  a.  [Vr.exhiber;  'LixX.  exhihea,  exhihitum^ 
ex,  and  habeo^  to  hohl.  See  II  we.]  To  hold  or  reach  out 
to  hold  forth;  to  offer  or  present  to  view;  to  show;  tc» 
display;  to  manifest  publicly ;  to  present ;  to  oflfer  pub¬ 
licly  or  <)fficial!y. 

Exliib'iter,  n.  One  who  exhibits. 

Exliibi'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^j:/n7)ifio.]  Act  of  ex- 
liibiting  for  inspectii>n :  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view ; 
display ;  public  show;  representation  of  feats  or  actions 
in  public ;  display  of  oratory  in  public;  any  public  show, 
especially  of  works  of  art,  industry,  manufactures.  Ac. 

{Eng.  Universities.)  Allowance  of  meat  and  driuk ; 
pension  to  in<Ugent  students. 

{.Med.)  The  act  of  administering  medicines. 

{Hist.)  The  idea  of  collecting  olqects  of  industrial 
manufacture  first  occurred  to  the  Marquis  d’Av^ze,  in 
1797  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out  until  1798.  when 
he  opened  at  Paris  what  is  termed  in  France  an  “  expo¬ 
sition  ”  of  Frencli*  goods.  The  undertaking  proved  so 
successful  that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  similar  collections  were  exhibite<l  in  1801, 
1802. 1806, 1819,  1823,  1827,  1834,  and  since  then  every 
five  years.  A  similar  E.  was  opened  at  Ghent  in  1820, 
at  Berlin  in  1834,  at  Vienna  in  1835.  and  at  New  York  in 
1853.  This  led  to  the  idea  of  a  general  E.,  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  should  be  conqietitors.  The  first  on  this 
extended  scale  were  the  Great  E.'s  in  London  in  1851 
and  1862,  followed  hy  Paris,  1867,  Vienna,  1873,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1876,  Paris,  1878.  See  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Exliibrtioner,  n.  One  who  is  maintained  at  an 
English  university  by  an  exhihiiion  or  benefaction. 
Exhibi'tionist,  n.  An  exhibitor;  one  who  frequents 
exhibitions,  or  shows  of  works  of  art. 
Exliib'itlve,a.  Serving  for  exhibition ;  representative. 
Exliib'itor,  n.  One  who  exhibits. 

Exhib'itory,  a.  Exhibiting;  showing;  displaying. 
£xhiraraitt«  a.  [Lat.  exhilaram.]  Exhilarating;  ex¬ 
citing  joy,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 

— n.  That  which  exhilarates  or  enlivens. 
Extiil'arate*  v.a.  [Lat. exhilam,  exhilaralus — ea;,  and 
hilaro,  from  /a7ana,  cheerful,  lively,  gay.  See  Hilari¬ 
ous.]  To  make  cheerful  or  merry ;  to  make  glad  or 
joyous;  to  cheer;  to  enliven;  to  animate;  to  inspirit; 
to  delight;  to  gladden. 

Exhil'aratiii;;^  p.  a.  Enlivening;  giving  life  and 
vigor  to  the  spirits;  cheering;  gladdening. 
Exbilxiratiii^  <iias«  n.  See  Nitrous  Oxide. 
Exliiraratin^srly*  In  an  exhilarating  manner. 

Exliilxira'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  exhilaratio.']  Act  of  ex¬ 
hilarating  or  enlivening  the  spirits;  act  of  making  glad 
or  cheerful;  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful;  joy¬ 
ousness;  gayety;  gladness;  cheerfulness. 

£xliort%  V.  a.  [Fr.  exhorter;  Lat.  exhortor,  exhartatus 
— tx,  and  hortor,  to  urge  strongly,  to  incite,  to  encour¬ 
age.  See  Hortatory.]  To  incite  by  words  or  advice; 
to  encourage;  to  excite;  to  animate  or  urge  by  argu¬ 
ments  toagoc^  deed;  to  encourage  to  do  well ;  to  advise ; 
to  warn ;  to  caution;  to  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion 


.  n.  To  deliver  exhortation ;  to  nse  words  or  arguments 
to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

Exiiorta'tioii*  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exhortatio.]  Act 
or  practice  of  exhorting:  act  of  inciting  to  laudable 
deeds;  iucitemenl;  the  form  of  words  iutended  to  incite 
and  encourage;  advice;  counsel. 

Exlior'tative.  a.  [Lat.  exhortativais.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  exhorbition. 

Kxlior'tat<»r,n.  [L.  Lat.]  An  exhorter;  an  encour- 
ager. 

Exlior'fatory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  exh(yrtatorius.\  That  ex¬ 
horts;  tending  to  exhort. 

Exhort'or,  n.  One  who  exhorts  or  encourages. 

Exliuiiia  tioiiy  n.  [Fr.  ex/mmrr.]  Act  of  exhuming 
or  of  disinterring ;  the  disinterring  of  a  corpse ;  the  dig¬ 
ging  up  of  anything  buried. 

Exhuiii0\  v.a.  [Fr.  exhumer;  Lat.  ex,  and  huitiuo, 
earth,  ground.  See  IIuMlD.j  To  take  out  of  the  ground ; 
to  utibury;  to  di.siuter. 

E.viU'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pungales. 
The  species  E.  Auricula  Judie,  Jew’s-ear,  is  reported 
to  possess  astringent  and  discutient  properties,  when 
applied  externally  as  a  decoction  or  poultice.  E.  hispy 
dula  is  used  iu  China  as  a  styptic,  and  as  food  mixed  in 
soups  and  hashes.  It  is  known  there  under  the  name 
of  Moghi,  which  signifies  ears  of  trees. 

Ex'ijgoiice,  or  Ex'igency,  n.  [Kr.  exigence.,  from  L. 
Lat.  from  Lat.  exigens,  from  exigo  —  tx,  and 

ago,  to  drive.  See  Act.]  That  which  drives  or  thrusts 
out  or  forth  ;  urgent  need  or  want ;  pressing  necessity 
urgency;  demand;  distress;  pressure;  emergency;  ne¬ 
cessity. 

a.  [Lat.  e:cigens.']  Driving  or  forcing  out 
or  forth  ;  urgent;  pressing;  requiring  immediate  aid  or 
action. 

Ex'ilo,  n.  [Fr.  exil,  banishment,  exiU,  an  exiled  per¬ 
son,  from  Lat.  exsiliuni,  banishment,  exsul,  a  banished 
person  —  ex,  and  solum,  soil,  land,  country,  region.  See 
Soil.]  State  of  being  expelled  from  one’s  native  soil,  or 
country,  or  place  of  re.sidence ;  banishment ;  proscrip¬ 
tion  ;  expulsion  ;  expatriation  ;  an  abandonment  of  one’s 
country,  or  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for  residence; 
the  person  banished  or  separated  from  his  country. 

{Hist.)  In  Roman  law,  the  punishment  of  banish- 
metit,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  tiie  consequence  ol  the 
interdiction  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  pronounced 
as  a  sentence  against  great  offenders,  compelling  them 
to  expatriate  themselves.  It  appears  that  the  direct 
sentence  of  exile  wiis  not  known  to  ancient  Roman  ju¬ 
risprudence.  (Cicero,  ad  Ilerenn.)  In  moilern  trance 
(before  the  Revolution),  there  was  a  distinction  between 
banishment  and  exile.  The  former  was  a  punishment 
assigned  by  the  law,  and  producing  infamy  ;  the  latter 
a  measure  of  discipline,  inflicted  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
the  monarch  (usually  through  lettres  de  cachet).  Thus 
political  offenders  were  frequently  exiled  to  their  es¬ 
tates,  to  a  certain  distance  from  court,  Ac. 

Exile',  v.a.  [Fr.  ext7^r.]  To  banish  fnun  a  country  or 
home;  to  drive  away,  expel,  or  transport  from  one's 
country;  to  drive  from  one’s  country  by  misfortune, 
necessity,  or  distress. 

Exiled',  J9.  a.  Banished;  expelled  from  one’s  country 
by  authority. 

Exiil'tiiie,  n.  [From  Lat.  ex,  from,  and  intus,  within.] 
(Bot.)  A  membrane  situated  between  the  extine  and 
inline  in  the  pollen  of  yew,  juniper,  cypress,  Ac. 
Exi'rA.  in  Iowa,  a  p^tst-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Audubon  co.,on  the  E.  fork  of  Nishnabatona  River,  abt. 
70  m.  W.  of  Des  Moines ;  pop.  of  township,  365. 

Exist',  V.  n.  [Fr.  ixister,  from  Lat.  existo — ex,  and  sisto, 
to  stand,  q.  r.J  To  stiind  out  or  forth;  to  come  forth;  to 
emerge;  tnap[)ear;  to  be ;  to  have  an  essence  or  real 
being;  to  live;  to  have  life  or  utiimatiou;  to  remain; 
to  endure;  to  continue  in  being. 

Exist'omoo,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  existentia,  from  Lat. 
«xi’s//rw5.]  State  of  being  or  existing;  life;  animation; 
continued  being;  duration;  coutiuuatiou;  anytbiug  that 
exists;  a  being;  an  entity. 

Exisl'ent,  a.  [Lat.  cxis/cns.]  Being;  existing;  hav¬ 
ing  being  or  existence. 

Exist'iu^,  p.  a.  Having  existence,  being,  or  life. 
Ex'it,  n.  [Lat.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  indie,  of  exeo  —  ex, 
and  eo,  ire,  to  go.]  A  going  out;  departure;  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  player  from  the  stage;  act  of  quitting  the 
stage  of  action  or  of  life;  death;  decease;  a  way  of  de¬ 
parture  ;  passage  out  of  a  place. 

Ex  ino're,  [Lat.]  According  to  custom. 

Ex'iiioiitli,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Devonshire, 
9  m.  from  Exeter;  pop.  5,750. 

Ex'inoutli,  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount,  a  distinguished 
British  naval  commander,  B.  at  Dover,  1757.  lie  entered 
the  navy  when  33  years  of  age,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain, 
October  11,1776.  Iu  1793,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
comniandof  the  a  frigate  of  36  gnus,  he  encoun¬ 

tered,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  captured  La  Cleo- 
patre,  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  the  same  number 
of  guns.  For  this  victory  he  was  knighted.  In  3799 
he  received  tlie  command  of  the  Impetueux,  78  guns,  and 
was  sent  to  the  French  coast,  where  many  of  his  most 
brilliant  actions  took  place.  In  1804  lie  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-admiral  of  the  Red ;  in  1808,  to  that 
of  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue:  and,  in  1814,  he  was  rai.sed 
to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Exmouth  of  Can- 
onteign.  In  1816  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  regarding  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  violated.  'With 
a  combined  fleet  of  25  English  and  Dutch  vessels  he  bom¬ 
barded  the  city  for  seven  hours,  and  inflicted  such  im¬ 
mense  damage,  destroying  all  the  Algerine  fleet  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings,  that  the  Dey  consented 


to  every  demand.  E.,  who  had  been  wounded  In  the 
leg  and  cheek  in  this  action,  received,  on  bis  return  to 
England,  tlie  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
was  proiuoled  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  In  1821  he  re¬ 
tired  from  public  st^rvii’c,  loaded  with  honors.  D.  1833. 

Exocc'tuN,  n.;  pi.  Exoc<e'tid.e.  [Gr.  ezokoitos,  a 
fish  wliich 
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comes 

upon  the  beach  to 
slip.]  {Zool.)  'The 
flying-fishes,  a  gen. 
and  family  of  Mala- 
copterygious  fishes, 
characterized  by  the 
excessive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pecto¬ 
rals,  which  are 
al>out  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  ena¬ 
ble  the  possessors  to 
support  themselves  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments.  Fishes 
of  this  family  are  found  in  all  warm  and  temperate  seaa, 
and  there  are  many  species  from  3  to  12  inches  in  length. 

Exodus,  {eks'o^us,)  n.  [Gr.  exodos,  a  going  out,  a 
departure.]  {Script.)  The  name  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Old  Testiiment,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  childreu  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  under 
the  guidance  of  Moses.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed  Te-aZaA- 
shemoth  {theae  are  the  names),  from  the  words  witb  w  hich 
the  book  begins.  E.  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts;  1.  Historical  (i.  1-xviii.  27),  comprising  the 
preparation  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  Irom  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  de¬ 
liverance;  and  2.  Legislative  (xix.  1-xl.  38).  In  the 
first  section  we  have  an  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  Jacob’s  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  their 
oppression  under  tlie  “king  that  knew*  not  Joseph;” 
an  account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Egypt;  his  interviews  with  Pharaoh,  the  iiiflio- 
tion  of  the  ten  plagues,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over.  Then  follows  a  narrative  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  midst  of  it ;  the  ])rinci- 
pal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Rod  Sea  to  Mount 
Sinai;  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  quails,  the  manna, 
the  water  from  the  rock  at  Rephidini;  the  battle  with 
the  Ainalekites,  and  the  arrival  of  Jethro  with  Moses’ 
wife  and  children  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book  we  have  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  preparation  of  the  people  by  Closes  for 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  Go<l,  tlie  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  the  judicial  law,  and,  lastly,  the 
ceremonial  law, including  the  construction  and  erection 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxiv.  we  have  an 
account  of  the  idolatry  ol  the  Israelites,  the  lireaking 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  divine  chastisement 
of  the  people,  and  the  renewal  of  the  tables  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.  This  hook  comprises  a  history  of  ihe  events  that 
took  place  during  tlie  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  2369  to  2514  inclusive,  or  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  Libernacle.  Twenty-five 
passages,  according  to  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  E.  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  express  w  ords,  and  nineteen 
allusions  to  the  same  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
Tlie  authorship  of  the  book  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Moses,  though  there  have  been  many  learned  critics, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Ex'og;eii«  n.  [Gr.  exo,  outward,  ami  g*nos,  race,  off¬ 
spring,  class,  from  gignomai,  anciently  geno,  to  come 
into  being.  See  Gender.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  whose  stem 
is  formed  by  successive  additions  to  the  outside  of  the 
wood;  one  of  the  class  Exogens. 

Ex'oe:en«,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  lu  the  classification  ofLindley, 
the  7th  and  largest  class  of  plants.  It  is  char^terized 
by  having  the  leaves  reticulated  ;  the  stems  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  deposition  of  bark,  wood,  and  pith;  the  embryo 
with  two  cotyledons ;  and  the  flowers  usually  formed  on 
a  quinary  type.  A  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  (Fig.  531 
exliibits  a  central  cellular  substaiice  or  pith,  an  external 
cellular  and  fibrous  ring  or  bark,  and  an  intermediate 
woody  mass,  with  certain  fine  lines  radiating  from  the 
jiith  to  the  bark  through  the  wood,  called  rays. 

They  are  called  Exoyens  because  they  add  to  their  wood 
by  successive  external  additions.  The  c]a.ss  Ex(^ms  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  class  Dicotyltdone.s  of  oilier  botanists. 
See  Dicotyledon,  and.  chiefly.  Age  of  Pla.nts. 
Exogenous,  {eks-ffen-us,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  class 
of  plants  that  grow  on  the  outside;  growing  by  succes¬ 
sive  additions  to  the  outside  of  the  wood,  as  the  stems 
of  the  greater  number  of  plants. 

£xo|i^o'niuni,  n.  [Gr.  exo,  without,  and  gonia,  angle.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Convolvulacea.  The  spe¬ 
cies  E.  purga  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Chincanquiaco. 
Its  tubercular  roots  constitute  the  true  jalap  of  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  so  well  known  as  a  purgative.  (Fig.  1432.) 
Ex  ofli'eio.  [Lat.,  by  virtue  of  oflBce  or  duty.]  In  gen¬ 
eral  language,  every  act  done  by  an  oflBcer  either  in 
prosecution  of  the  general  duty  of  bis  office,  or  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  Konie  duty  imposed  by  it.  is  said  to  be  done  ex 
oficio.  But,  in  more  strict  jihraseology,  a  pro<eedingc* 
ojhcio  is  one  taken  by  an  officer  of  his  ow  n  will,  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  duty  of  bis  office;  as 
where  a  justice  of  the  peace  demands  and  takes  surety 
at  his  own  discretion,  without  the  request  of  the  injured 
party. 

Exoinolog‘0'^is«  [Gr,,  from  ex,  from,  and  omologeo, 
to  agree  to  anything.]  A  common  confession. 
Exom'plialoH.  Exoiii'pUaliiH,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ex, 
from,  and  ompZia?«s.  the  navel.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  or  rup¬ 
ture  at,  or  near,  the  navel. 

I  Exou'erate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  exonercr ;  Lat.  exonero,  exoru- 
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ra/w.<  —  e*.  and  onntX  a  burden.  S^e  ONERnrs.] 
To  free  iri'in  H  bunJen;  to  dinbuiden  ;  lo  unload ;  to  cast 
off,  as  :i  charge,  or  as  blanie  resting  on  one;  to  excul¬ 
pate;  to  absolve;  to  acquit;  to  clear ;  to  justify;  to 
discharge, 

Exonern'tioii*  n.  [L.  Lat.  ^xoneraiio,']  Act  of  exon¬ 
erating  or  disburdening,  or  discharging ;  act  of  treeing 
fnm  a  charge. 

£xoii'<'rative^  a.  That  exonerates;  freeing  from  an 
obligation. 

£xoplitliarinia«  n.  [Gr.,  from  ex,  out  from,  and 
ophthafm^ts,  the  eye.]  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from 
the  orbit.  It  is  usually  tlie  consequence  of  concussion 
or  blows ;  sometimes  it  is  produced  by  a  timn>r  in  the 
orbit,  which  gradually  pushes  the  eyeball  out  of  its 
socket 

E^copliyrioiiA.  a.  [Gr.  from,  and  a  leaf.] 

(Jiot.)  Applied  to  the  young  leaves  of  Exogens,  since 
they  are  said  to  be  ever  naked,  while  those  of  Eudogens 
sheathe  each  other. 

Exopta'tion,  «.  [Lat.  exopfo,  exoptatus^  to  long  for.] 
Earnest  wish  or  desire. 

Exop'tile.a.  [From  Gr.  rr,  from,  and  ptiUm,  a  feather.] 
{B"t )  Applied  to  Dicotyledonous  plants,  because  their 
plunia  is  naked. 

Ex'orablo,  a.  [Lat.  exnrabiUx^  from  exnro,  fxoratux  — 
eXy  and  oro,  to  plead,  to  entreat,  to  pray.  See  Orator.] 
Ejisy  to  he  entreat**d  :  that  can  he  persuaded ;  placable. 
Exor'bilanro^or  KxoRDiTANCY,n.[L.Lat  rxorWfanfia, 
from  exorbitant,  from  exorbitn — Lat.  ex,  and  or6i7a,  a 
track  or  rut  maile  by  a  wheel,  from  orbi$,  a  circle,  a  ring. 
See  Ord.]  A  going  beyond  or  without  the  track  or  usual 
limit;  irregularity;  enormity;  extravagance;  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  rule  or  Iheonlinary  limits  of  right  or  propriety. 
Exor'bitaiit.  a.  [Kr.,  from  L.  Lat.  exorbitant.]  De¬ 
parting  from  the  usual  course;  excessive;  extravagant; 
enormous;  anomalous;  not  comprehended  in  a  settled 
ride  or  method. 

E.xor^bitmitly,  adv.  Enormously;  excessively. 
Ex'oroise,  r.  n.  [Fr.  exnrcis^r,  from  Or.  exorKiso  —  ex, 
intensive,  ami  orlcizo,  to  hind  by  oath,  from  or/.o«,  an 
oath,  from  ergo,  eirgd,Xo  shut  in,  to  confine,  to  restrain.] 
To  administer  an  oath  to;  to  charge  upon  oath  ;  to  ad¬ 
jure  by  some  holy  name ;  to  pretend  to  expel  evil  spirits 
by  conjurations,  pniyers,  and  ceremonies;  to  purify 
from  unclean  spirits  by  adjurations  and  ceremonies;  to 
deliver  from  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  or 
demons. 

Ex'orci^in^  n.  [Gr.  exorkizo,  I  conjure.]  Theconjuration 
of  evil  spirits,  in  the  name  of  God  or  Chiist,  to  depart 
outof  a  person  possessed.  Al)Out  the  4th  century,  when 
ail  idolaters  came  to  he  looked  upon  as  possessed  of 
devils,  it  became  customary  to  exorcise  them  previous 
to  their  being  liaptized.  Soon  afterwards  it  came  to  be 
a  form  generally  employed  in  baptism  even  of  children 
of  Christian  parents,  who  were  also  regsirded  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  devil  before  baptism.  The  words  employed 
were,  *•  I  adjure  thee,  unclean  spirit,  that  thou  come 
out  of  this  servant  of  Jesus  ('hrist.  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  Rom  in 
Catholics  employ  A’,  in  three  different  c;ises ;  —  in  bap¬ 
tism,  in  demoniacal  possession,  and  in  blessing  the 
chrism  or  holy  water. 

Ex'orcist,  n.  [Fr.  ex^rcitte.;  L.  Lat.  exorcista:  Gr. 
exorkitUs.]  One  who  pretends  to  expel  evil  spirits  by 
conjuration,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

Exor'dial,  a.  Pertaining  to  tlie  exordium. 
Exor'cliiitn*  n.,  or  Exoi:diums,  n.  ;>/.  [Lat.,  from 
exordior,  to  begin  a  web,  to  lay  the  warp  —  ex,  and  or- 
dior,  to  begin  a  M’eb,  from  obsolete  ordium,  a  term  in 
weaving,  from  Lat.  ordo^  a  straight  row.  See  Order.] 
{Rhel.)  The  beginning  part  of  an  oration.  According 
to  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  it  ought  to  have  one  or  other 
of  three  ends  in  view:  —  (1)  to  render  the  liearers  he 
nevolent,  or  to  conciliate  their  gooil  will ;  (2)  to  excite 
their  attention ;  or  (3)  to  render  thenj  docile,  or  open 
to  persiia-sions.  An  E.  shonld  be  easy  and  natural,  and 
drawn  either  from  the  subject  itself,  or  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  speaker.  The  ancients  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  introductions  —  the  pn'nctpi*M7/i  and  the  intinu- 
atio.  The  former  is  where  the  orator  plainly  and  di¬ 
rectly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  In  the  latter  the 
orator  must  take  a  larger  compa-ss,  and  presuming  the 
disposition  of  the  audience  to  he  against  him,  he  must 
gradually  recoiieile  them  to  liear  him  before  he  plaiuiy 
unfolds  the  point  he  has  in  view. 

Exorrhi'zse,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  exo,  without,  and  riza, 
a  root.]  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  Dico- 
tyledims,  or  exogens,  inasmuch  as  the  radicle  always 
elongates  downwards,  directly  from  the  outside  of  the 
baae  of  the  embryo. 

Exor'rliizaU  Exor'rhizons,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting 
the  mode  of  germinating  in  exogens. 

Exosiiiose\  Exosino'sis,  n.  [Gr.  •»xo,  without, 
and  osmot,  impulsion.)  {Bhygiol.)  The  passage  of 
gases,  vapors,  or  liquids  through  membranes  or  porous 
media  from  within  outwards.  .M.  Dutrochet  found  that 
if  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  membrane,  the  denser  will  attract  the 
less  dense  through  the  membrane  that  divides  theni : 
this  property  he  called  endotmnge  when  the  attraction 
is  from  the  outside  to  the  inside ;  and  exminoge  when  it 
operates  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  body  acted 
upon. 

Exos'seons,  a.  Destitute  of  bones;  boneless. 
Exostonie',  n.  [Gr.  ex,  from,  and  stoma,  a  month.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  passage  through 
the  outer  integument  of  au  ovule,  commonly  called  the 
foramen. 

Exosto'sis,  n.  [Gr.,from<x,  outof,  and  a  bone.] 

(Surg.)  A  morbid  enlargement  or  hard  tumor  of  aj 
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bone.  Exostoses  are  easily  distinguished  from  other; 
swellings  by  their  being  fixed  and  immovable,  and  at 
fii-st  unattended  with  any  pain  or  inconvenience.  There 
are  throe  varieties,  tiic  solid,  Ihn  hollow,  and  {he  foli¬ 
ated.  There  is  no  l»one  that  may  not  become  tlie  seat 
of  this  disejise,  though  some  are  much  more  subject  to 
it  than  otliei-s.  No  external  treatment  is  of  any  benefit 
in  this  disea.se.  When  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  it  is  effected  by 
sawing  or  cutting. 

(Boi.)  A  di:>ease  to  which  the  roots  and  stems  of  trees 
are  subject,  when  knots  or  Urge  tumors  are  formed  upon 
or  luiKUig  the  wood.  It  is  caused  by  a  stoppage  of 
growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt  at  excensivo 
development  on  the  other.  The.se  knots  are  sometimes 
called  knaurs,  and  from  them  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  wood  used  by  cabinet-makers  is  obtained. 
Exoter'io,  or  Exoler'ical,  a.  [Fr.  exottrique ;  Gr. 
exoterikos,  belonging  to  the  outside,  from  exo,  outwurd.j 
External;  public;  opptised  to  esoteric  or  secret.  The 
exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
those  which  wore  openly  professed  and  taught. 
Exot«*r'ioi^itii,  n.  Exoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 
Exot  ic,  or  Exot'ical.  a.  [Vv.  exotique ;  Or.  rxo^t'- 
/.os,  from  exo,  outward.]  External;  foreign;  introduced 
from  a  ioreign  country;  not  native;  extraneouH. 

— n.  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  not  native:  a  plant  intro¬ 
duced  from  a  foreign  country  ;  a  word  of  foreign  origin 
introduced  into  a  language. 

Ex|>an<r,  i’.  a.  [Lat.  expando  —  ex,  and  pando,  to 
spread  out,  to  extend,  to  open,  allied  to  lleh.  to 

open.]  To  spread  ouf;  to  spread  apart;  to  open;  to 
enlarge  a  snriace;  to  diffuse;  to  dilate ;  to  enlarge  in 
bulk;  to  distend;  to  enlarge  ;  to  extend. 

— r.  n.  To  open  or  spread  out;  to  spread;  to  dilate;  to 
extend  in  bulk  or  surface;  to  enlarge. 

Expaiifl'etl,  p.  a.  Opened;  spread  out;  extended; 
dilated:  enlarged;  diffused. 

Expand'iii^;;',  p.  a.  Opening;  spreading  out ;  extend¬ 
ing;  dilating ;  diffusing. 

Ex|>hiino\  n.  [Lat.  expansum,  from  expando.}  That 
wliicdi  is  spread  or  stretched  out ;  a  surface  wiuely  ex¬ 
tended  ;  extent;  a  w’ide  extent  of  space  or  hod}'. 
ExpaiiHibil'ity,  n.  'J’he  capacity  of  being  expanded; 

capacity  of  extension  in  surface  or  bulk. 
Expnii'sibic,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  expanded  or  | 
spread;  capable  of  being  extended,  diluted,  or  diffused. 
Expaii'^ibly,  adv.  In  an  expansible  manner. 
Expaii'sllc,  a.  Capable  of  being  expanded;  produc¬ 
ing  expansion. 

Expan  sion,  n,  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ezpansio.]  (Physic.s.) 
The  enlargement  or  increase  of  bulk  in  bodies;  gener¬ 
ally  the  effect  of  heat.  It  is  the  result  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  all  bodies,  solid,  liquiil,  and  aeriform. 
The  E.  of  solids  is  comparatively  small,  tlio  metals  being 
the  most  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  It  is  neuessjiry 
to  make  provisions  for  E.  in  metallic  structures,  other¬ 
wise  destructive  effects  must  ensue,  even  from  tlie 
changes  in  the  usual  range  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
E.  in  metals  and  liquids  is  variable,  some  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  temperature  more  than 
others,  and  the  rate  of  E.  is  not  generally  uniform  fur 
equal  increments  of  heat.  In  most  cases,  all  bodies 
contract  when  the  temperature  is  lowered;  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  e.xception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
water,  w’hicli  begins  to  expaml  when  lowered  to  40® 
Eahr.  The  power  evolved  in  the  E.  of  water  U  very 
great.  (See  Water.)  A  brass  globe  having  a  cavity  an 
inch  in  diameter  can  he  burst  by  filling  it  with  water 
and  freezing,  when  the  absolute  force  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  like  result  is  equal  to  27,720  lbs.  weight.  ASri- 
furm  bodies  are  the  most  expansible  forms  of  matter, 
and  they  all  expand  and  contract  alike.  As  examples 
of  E.,  tlie  expaiihihility  of  mercury  is  apidied  in  the 
construction  of  the  common  tlienuometer  (q.  v.) ;  and 
in  consequence  of  tlie  E.  or  contraction  of  their  pendu¬ 
lums  and  balance-wheels,  clocks  and  watclies  go  faster 
in  cold  weather,  and  slower  in  hot.  —  See  Eexdulcm. 
Expail^Hloii-Joiiit,  n.  (Mech.)  The  stufRng-hox  joint 
connecting  the  steain-pipcs,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  them 
tt)  slide  williin  the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the 
h-ngth  increases  by  expansion. 

Expaii'Mioii-val VO,  n.  (Mech.)  An  auxiliary  valve 
jdaced  between  the  slide-valve  an<l  the  steam  cylinder  ; 
it  is  worked  by  a  cam  or  other  contrivance,  so  as  to  out 
off  the  steam  at  a  given  ])erio<l,an<i  cause  the  remainder 
of  the  stroke  to  he  performed  by  expansion. 
Expan'sivo,  a.  (Fr.  expansif]  That  has  power  to 
expand  ;  that  expands  ;  diffusive. 

Expan  'sivoiiO$»Si,  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being 
expanded. 

Ex  parte.  [Lat  ,  of  the  one  part.]  (Laiv.)  Proceeding 
from  only  one  part  of  a  matter  in  question. 
Expa'tlato,  v.n.  [Lat.  ex,  out,  and  spatiari,  to  spread 
out,]  To  get  out  of  the  course;  to  move  about;  to  rove 
at  large:  to  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be  copious 
in  illustration. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  roam  abroad  :  to  diffuse ;  to  extend. 
Expatia'tion,  n.  The  act  of  expatiating. 
Expa'tiator,  n.  One  who  descants  at  large, 
Expa'tiatory,  a.  Diffusive  in  language. 
Expa'triato,  r.  a.  [Fr.  expatrier,  from  Lat.  ex,  and 
putrid,  country.]  To  expel  or  remove  from  one's  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  banish;  to  exile. 

Expatria'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  The  being  banished  from 
one's  country,  or  voluntarily  forsaking  it. 

Expect',  V.  a.  [Lat.  expectare,  to  look  for.]  To  look 
carefully  or  eagerly  for;  to  await;  to  have  an  appre- 
bensicn  of  something  future;  to  hope  or  long  for;  to 
apprehend;  to  entertain  a  belief  or  hope  that  something 
will  happen ;  to  require  or  demand. 
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Expcot'ftbic,  a.  [Lat.]  To  be  expected  or  looked  for. 

Expccl'aiic<s  or  Expectancy,  n.  [L.  Lat.  expec- 
tantia  ]  The  act  or  stale  of  expecting;  something  ex¬ 
pected;  hope. 

Expcct'aiit.  a.  [Lat.  expectans.]  Looking  earnestly 
for;  looking  for;  waiting  for;  depending  upon  some¬ 
thing  suspended. 

— n.  One  who  awaits  in  hope  or  expectance ;  one  held  in 
dependence  by  his  hope  of  receiving  some  good. 

Expccta'tian,  n.  [Fr.,  from  l.<it.  expectalio.]  Act 
or  state  of  looking  forwanl  to  an  event,  with  at  least 
some  hope  or  belief  that  it  will  take  place  ;  anticipation 
of  future  good  or  evil ;  prospect  of  good  to  conie  ;  trust 
in  the  future;  the  qualities  that  promise  future  excel¬ 
lence;  the  value  of  any  property  which  depends  upon  a 
contingency. 

{Med.)  L«*aving  a  disease  to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Expcc'lall VC,  a.  Anticipating. 

— n.  Sometliing  expected. 

Expcct'cr,  ri.  One  who  waits  for  some  person  or  thing. 

Expcct'ing;ly,  adv.  In  a  state  of  expectati(*n. 

Expectorant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expectorans,  from 
ex,  and  pectus,  the  breast.]  Tending  to  promote  dis¬ 
charges  fn)m  the  throat  and  lungs. 

— n.  (Afed.)  Medicine  which  increai'cs  the  secretion  of  the 
tracheal  and  hroncliial  mucus.  The  substances  that  are 
u.sed  with  this  view  are  very  different,  and  act  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Vapors  are  the  only  agents  that  can  act  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  organs  affecteil;  those  that  are  t;»ken 
into  the  stonjacli  being  capable  of  acting  only  in  an  in¬ 
direct  manner.  Tlie  inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  warm 
water  simply,  or  mixed  with  certain  medicinal  sul>- 
stances,  as  vinegar,  is  very  useful  in  this  way  Most 
medicines  which,  taken  in  large  doses,  net  as  emetics, 
are  used  as  E.,  as  squills,  i)iecacuanha,  gum  nmmonia- 
cum,  Ac.  That  most  used  in  onlinary  cases  is  syrup  of 
squills.  All  substance.^,  also,  wliich  excite  irritation  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  wind-jdpe,  and  produce  coughing, 
act  a.s  E.  When  there  is  inflammation,  the  best  E.  are 
such  as  lessen  the  inflammatory  state.  Care  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  selection  of  the  agent  to  be  employed  in 
each  case,  as  great  injury  may  be  done  by  using  such  as 
are  iinsuitahle. 

Expec  torate,  v.  a.  To  eject  from  the  throat  or 

I  lungs  ;  to  discharge  phlegm,  Ac,,  by  coughing. 

I  — V.  n.  To  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawking  ;  to  spit. 

Expectora'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exjiectoratio.] 
Act  of  discharging  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  throat  or 
lungs;  the  matter  so  discharged. 

(Afed.)  In  a  state  of  perfect  health,  the  vessels  about 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  constantly  exuding  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  mucus  to  insure  the  integrity  of  those 
organs,  and  which  passes  into  the  gullet  williout  thought 
or  notice.  But  the  secretion  that  arUes  wlien  disease 
takes  place  becomes  of  great  consequence ;  for  every 
condition  of  what  is  discharged,  or  of  the  sputa,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  symptom,  and  shows  the  medical  man 
the  nature  of  the  affectirin  that  causes  it :  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  may  vary  from  a  thin,  watery  liquid,  like  saliva, 
to  a  tough,  leathery-looking  jihlegm,  and  from  a  jelly- 
like  mucus  to  a  pure  pus,  or  matter ;  while  each,  and  all 
may  assume  every  variety  of  shade  and  color,  from  a 
white  form,  to  a  green  or  blood-stained  discharge.  —  A 
thin,  frothy  expectoration  indicates  influenza,  bronchitis, 
or  a  common  severe  cold;  when  it  is  stringy,  white,  or 
yellow',  the  probability  is  that  the  bronchitis  has  become 
chronic,  or  that  whooping-congh  has  set  in ;  when  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  becomes  purulent,  hut  thin,  it  indicates  a 
serious  affection  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages ;  and  w  hen 
thick,  and  blended  with  lumpy  masses,  is  a  proof  that 
ulceration  of  the  lungs  is  i>re8ent,  or  some  abscess  in 
the  organ  has  broken.  "When,  again,  the  expectora¬ 
tion  is  stringy  and  of  a  dull  red  or  brick-dust  color,  it 
show’s  the  presence  of  inflainnuition  of  tlie  substance  of 
the  lungs,  or  pneumonia:  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
differences,  each  pointing  to  some  disease  or  stage  of 
mischief. 

Expoo'torative,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  promot¬ 
ing  exp'-ctoration. 

Expe'clieiioe,  or  Expodif^noy.n.  [L.  liiit.  expedi- 
r»fia.]  Aptness;  fitness;  suitableness;  propriety;  ad¬ 
vantage;  usefulness. 

I — Self-seeking  at  the  expense  of  moral  right. 

Exp<‘'<liont,  a.  Hastening  or  advancing  a  proposed 
olject;  fit;  pnifitahle;  useful ;  advantageous. 

— n.  A  quick  w’ay  or  means  ;  wliatever  tends  to  advance 
an  end  or  object ;  shift ;  contrivance ;  resort. 

Expedieii'tial,  a.  GoA'erned  by  expedience  and  con¬ 
venience. 

Expe'cliently,  adv.  Fitly ;  suitably  :  conveniently. 

Expod'ilato^  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  expeihto,  from  ex,  and 
;w,thc  foot.]  To  exsect  the  claws,  so  that  a  dog  may 
not  jiursue  game. 

Expedita'tlon,;?.  Theexsectingof  theclawsofadog. 

Ex'pedite,  r.  a.  [Lat.  er/Wio,  from  ex,  and  the 
foot,  quasi,  to  extricate  the  foot  ]  To  free  from  hin- 
derance  ;  to  hasten  or  quicken  the  motion  of ;  to  dispatch ; 
to  send  from  ;  to  ha.sten  by  re!id<‘ring  easy. 

—a.  Unimpeded ;  easy  ;  agile ;  quick  ;  prompt ;  unincum- 
])ered. 

Ex'podilely,  Readily;  speedily ;  hastily. 

Expoiiri ioii,  n.  [Fr.  expMition ;  Lat.  expeditio.] 
Readiness;  haste;  speed;  quickness;  dispatch.  —  The 
march  of  an  army  or  vovageof  a  fleet  to  a  distant  place 
for  hostile  purposes.  —  The  attempt  to  do  some  un¬ 
friendly  act  by  a  number  of  persons.  —  The  body  of  per¬ 
sons  who  attempt  such  an  act. 

Expedi'tionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  expedition. 

Expedl'tionist,  n.  Any  member  of  an  expedition. 

Expodi'tious,  a.  Quick;  hasty;  speedy;  prompt; 
nimble. 
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Expodi'tiou^iilyy  adt'-  SpoeOiiy;  with  celerity  and 

(lirtpiltclj. 

ExpeUi^tiouMiiCHS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rapid. 
£xpel\  t*.  a.  [Lilt.  and  pelltre,  to  drive  oiit.J  To 
force  to  leave;  to  eject;  to  banish;  to  exile;  to  reject. 
Kxperiable,  a.  Capable  of  being  driven  out. 
Expol'ler,  71.  IIo  who  drives  out. 

Expend^  v.  a.  [Lut.  ex,  and  pernUre,  to  weigh  out.} 
To  liiy  out  money  ;  to  pay  out;  to  disburuf,  spend,  de¬ 
liver,  or  distribute ;  to  use,  or  employ ;  to  dissipate ;  to 
waste. 

— V.  n.  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 
Expeii'ditiire,  n.  Act  of  expending;  disbursement; 
money  expended. 

Expense',  n.  [L.  Lat.  fxpmia.  Seo  Pecuma.J  Outlay; 
consumption;  cost;  charge. 

Expen'sive, a.  Kequiringmuch expense ; costly ;  dear; 
given  to  expense;  tree  in  the  use  of  money;  extrav¬ 
agant;  lavisli. 

Expen'Htvely,  adv.  With  great  expense;  at  great 
cost  or  charge. 

Expeii'siveiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  expensive; 
costliness ;  quality  of  being  addicted  to  expense ;  ex¬ 
travagance. 

Expe'rieiio^,  n.  [Fr.  expMence;  Lat.  experimha^ 
from  txperior  ^  P.X,  and  obsolete  pfHor;  Qr.pdrao,  to 
attempt,  to  endeavor,  to  try.]  Tri.il ;  proof;  test;  essay ; 
attempt;  experiment;  a  series  of  trials  or  experiments; 
active  effort  or  attempt  to  do  or  to  prove  sometliing,  or 
repeated  efforts;  observation  of  a  fact,  or  ot  the  same 
facts  or  events  happening  under  like  circumstances: 
trial  from  suffering  or  enjoyment;  suffering  itsclt;  the 
use  of  the  senses ;  knowledge  derived  from  trials,  use, 
practice,  or  from  a  series  of  observations. 

•— r.  a.  To  try ;  to  prove;  to  essay;  to  make  trial  of;  to 
try  by  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment;  to  know  by 
practice  or  trial ;  to  gain  knowledge  or  skill  by  practice, 
or  by  a  series  of  observations. 

Expe'rieii<*od,7>.a.  Tried;  used;  practised  ;  suffered  ; 
cnjoyetl ;  taught  l)y  practice,  or  hy  repeated  olmerva- 
tions ;  skilful  or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observa¬ 
tion. 

Expor'imoiit,  n.  [Lat.  experiment um^  from  exjxp'ior, 
to  try.]  A  trial;  a  proof;  an  act  or  operation  designed 
to  discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or 
to  establish  it  when  discovered. 

— r.  n.  To  make  trial;  to  try;  to  search  by  trial;  to  make 
an  experiment;  to  operate  on  a  body  in  such  a  manuei* 
as  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known. 

Expt'r'imoiit  HillH,  in  Pcnyisylvaniat  a  post-office 
of  Monroe  co. 

Exporiiiion'tnl«  u.  [Fr.  experinuntaL]  Pertaining 
to  experiments;  known  by  experiment  or  trial;  de¬ 
rived  from  experiment;  built  on  experiments;  founded 
on  trial  and  observations,  or  on  a  series  of  results,  the 
effects  of  operations;  taught  by  experience;  having 
personal  experience;  experimcjitat  ChriaXUuis. 
Exporiiiieii'trtllst,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 
Experimon'tully,  adv.  By  experiment  or  experi¬ 
ence;  by  tri.il. 

Experlmeii'tal  Ptiilonopliy  deduces  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  properti‘-8  of  bodies,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  actions  upon  one  another,  from  experiment  an<l 
observation.  The  distinction  between  deductive  and  e.v 
perimeutal  philosophy  is  clearly  pointed  out  iuthe  fol¬ 
lowing  quotattou  from  Sir  John  llerschel:  “A  clever 
man  shut  up  alone  and  allowed  unlimited  time,  might 
naLSOu  out  for  himself  all  the  truths  of  mathematics  by 
proc'H'iling  from  those  simple  notions  of  space  and  num¬ 
ber  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself  without  ceasing 
to  think;  but  ho  could  never  tell  by  any  effort  of 
reasoning  what  would  bectuiie  of  a  lump  of  sugar  if  im¬ 
mersed  in  water, or  what  inqiression  would  be  pro<biced 
01)  the  eye  by  mixing  the  colors  yellow  an<l  blue.”  E.  I*. 
then  is  founded  on  ocular  demonstration,  or  that  which 
cannot  be  denied  without  violating  common  sense  or 
clear  perception. 

Expor'liuenter,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments; 
one  skilletl  in  experiments. 

Expor'iinentij^t,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 
Experimeii'tiini  Cru'eis.  [Lat.,  experiment  of  the 
cross.]  A  term  applied  by  B  icon  to  any  leading  or  de¬ 
cisive  experiment; — either  from  its  being  like  a  cross 
or  direction-post,  placed  bytl)e  roadside  to  guide  travi  l- 
lers  in  the  right  path,  or  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind 
of  torture  to  elicit  the  truth,  as  the  cross  was  used  like 
the  rack  for  that  purpose  in  ancient  times. 

Ex'port,  n.  {Law.)  A  person  selected  by  a  court,  or  by 
parties  in  acause,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  or  skill, 
to  examine,  estimate,  and  ascerUiu  things,  and  make 
a  report  of  his  opinion. 

Expert',  a.  [Fr.  exf>erf^  from  I^it.  expertuSy  from  ex- 
pereor.  See  Experience  ]  Tried ;  proved ;  experienced; 
taught  by  use,  practice,  or  experience:  —  hence,  skilful ; 
well  instructed  ;  having  familiar  knowledge  of;  de.xter- 
ous;  adroit;  ready;  prompt;  clever:  having  a  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  practice. 

Expertly,  ar/r.  In  a  skilful  or  dexterous  manner; 

adroitly;  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 
Expert'ness^n.  Quality  of  being  expert ;  skill  derived 
from  practice;  readiness;  dexterity;  adroitness;  clever¬ 
ness  ;  tact. 

Ex'piahle*  a.  [L.  Lat.  expiahilU.']  That  may  be  ex¬ 
piated  ;  that  may  he  atoned  for  and  done  away. 
Ex'piate,  V.  u.  [Fr.  expier-;  XaxX.  expiOy  expiatus  —  ejr. 
and  p<o,  from  dutiful,  pious,  devout.  See  Pioos.j 

To  make  satisfaction  or  atonement  for;  to  atone  for;  to 
extinguish  the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of 
piety  or  worship,  by  whi<'h  the  obligation  to  punish  the 
crime  is  cancelled ;  to  make  reparation  for. 


Expia'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  expiaiio.']  Act  of  ex¬ 
piating  or  atoning  for  a  crime ;  the  act  of  nmkiiig  satis¬ 
faction  for  an  offence;  atonement;  satisfaction;  the 
means  by  which  atonement  for  crimes  is  made. 
Ex'piator,  n.  [L.  Lat.J  One  who  exi»iates. 
Ex'piafory,  a.  [¥r.e.xpiatoire.;  LaX.  expiaionus  \  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  to  make  atonement  or  expiation. 
Expir’able,  a.  That  may  expire;  that  may  come  to 
an  end. 

Expira'tion.n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  {Phyxiol) 

The  movement  by  which  the  air  that  has  been  changed 
by  the  respiratory  process  is  expelled  Irom  the  lungs. 

It  is  chielly  due  to  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  lungs 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  after  they  have  been  dilated 
by  the  act  of  inspiratiem.  The  hist  emi.ssion  of  breath ; 
death. —  Exlialatioii;  vapor;  fume.  —  Cessation;  close; 
end;  conclusion;  termination  of  a  limited  time. 
Expi'ratory,a.  That  expires;  pertaining  to  the  emis¬ 
sion  or  expiration  of  breatl)  from  the  lungs. 

Expire',  v.  a.  [Lat.  expiro—^exy  and  spirOy  to  breathe. 
See  Spirit.)  'To  breathe  out;  to  throw  out,  as  the  breath 
from  the  lungs;  to  exhale.  —  Ts  emit  in  minute  parti¬ 
cles,  as  a  fluid  or  volatile  matter. 

— V.  n.  To  emit  the  last  breath,  as  an  animal ;  to  die;  to 
breathe  the  last ;  to  perish;  to  end;  to  fail  or  be  destroyed. 
—  To  come  to  nothing;  to  he  frustrated.  —  To  cease;  to 
terminate ;  to  close  or  conclude;  to  come  to  an  end,  us  a 
given  period. 

Expir'ia;;',  u.  Dying;  pertaining  to,  or  uttered  at, 
the  time  of  dying. 

Expis'eate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  expiscor  —  ex.  andpiscoTy  pis- 
caluSy  to  fish,  from  pisciSy  a  fish.  See  Piscatorv.]  To 
fit^hout;  to  .search  out;  to  obtsiin  by  artful  means.  (R.) 
Explain',  r.  a.  [Lat.  explano — cx,  and  planOy  from 
planuSy  even,  level,  flat,  plain.  See  Pl.ain.J  To  make 
plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible;  to  clear  of  obscurity; 
to  expound;  to  interpret;  to  illustrate;  to  elucidate; 
to  clear  up. 

— r.  fi.  To  give  explanations. 

Explain  able*  a.  Capable  of  being  explained  or  made 
plain  to  the  understanding;  capable  of  being  interpreted. 
Explaiii'or,  n.  One  wlio  explains ;  an  expositor. 
Explain'in^*p.a.  Expounding;  illustniting;  inter¬ 
preting;  opening  to  the  understanding;  clearing  of  ob¬ 
scurity. 

— n.  Explanation. 

Ex'plauate,  a.  {Bot.)  Outspread  or  broadly  flattened. 

Gray, 

(Zfjol.)  Applied  to  the  prothorax  of  an  insect,  when 
so  depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin. 
Explaiia'tioii,  n.  [hat.  explanatio.)  Actof  explain¬ 
ing,  expounding,  or  interpreting;  actof  clearing  from 
obscurity  and  making  intelligible;  the  sense  given  by 
the  expounder  or  interjireter ;  explication  ;  exposition  ; 
illustration;  interpretation;  detail;  a  mutual  exposi¬ 
tion  of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives,  with  a  view  to  ail- 
justa  misunderstanding  aud  reconcile  differences;  re¬ 
conciliation. 

Explan'atorinoss,  n.  Quality  of  being  explanatory. 
Explan'atory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  explanatorius.'[  Serving 
to  explain  ;  containing  explanation. 

Ex'plolivo*  a.  [Fr.  explCtif;  L.  Lat.  exple.tivuSy  from 
expUo.  expletus  —  eXy  and  }>lcOy  to  fill.  See  Flen.ary.J 
Serving  to  fill  out,  or  to  supply  a  vacancy ;  added  for 
snjiply  or  ornament. 

— n.  A  won!  or  syllable  not  necessary  t<>  the  sense,  but  in¬ 
serted  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  for  ornament. 
Ex'pletively,  atfv.  In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 
Ex'pletory,  a.  Serving  to  fill  out;  expletive. 
Ex'plicabic,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  explicahilis.']  That 
may  be  unfohled  to  the  mind;  explainable;  that  may 
be  made  intelligible;  that  may  bo  accounted  for. 
Ex'plicableiiesH,  n.  Quality  of  being  explicable. 
Ex'plieato,  r.  a.  [Fr.  ex pHquer ;  Lat.  explico  —  ex. 
ami  p/tco,  to  fold.]  To  unfold;  to  expand;  to  open  ;  to 
unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of;  to  explain;  to  clear  of 
difficulties  or  obscurity  ;  to  interpret. 

— a.  Evolved :  unfolded  ;  explained. 

Explica  tiou*  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expZtW^iw.  See  Ply.] 
Act  of  explaining;  explanation;  exposition;  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  the  sense  given  by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 
Ex'plicative*  or  Ex'pi.icatory,  a.  [Fr.  explicati/.] 
Serving  to  unfold  or  explain;  tending  to  lay  open  to  the 
understanding. 

Ex'plicator,  ti.  One  who  unfoldsor  explains. 
Explic'it,  a.  [Fr.  explieite;  Lat.  expHcitw.]  Unfolded; 
plain  in  language;  clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  ex¬ 
press,  not  merely  implied :  open;  unreserved;  definite; 
having  no  disguised  meaning  or  reservation. 
Explic'itly,  adv.  In  an  explicit  manner;  plainly;  ex¬ 
pressly. 

Explic'itncst^*  71.  State  of  being  explicit;  plainness 
)'f  language  or  expression  :  clearness  ;  direct  expression. 
Explode',  r.  a.  [Lat.  explodo  —  eXy  and  i>lau<io,  to  clap, 
strike,  or  l)eat  upon.  See  Plaudit.]  To  drive  out  or  expel 
with  marks  of  disapprobation;  to  reject,  or  repudiate, 
with  disapprobation,  disdain,  or  contempt ;  to  drive  out 
of  use  or  practice;  to  discharge;  to  drive  out,  or  cause 
to  burst  with  violence  an<l  noise. 

— r.  71.  To  utter  a  report  with  sudden  violence;  to  burst 
and  expand  with  fi)rce  and  a  violent  report. 

Explod 'ed*  p.  a.  Driven  away  by  hisses  or  noise;  re¬ 
jected;  condemned;  cried  down  ;  burst  violently. 
Explod'er,  ti.  One  who  explodes. 

Exploit',  n.  [O.  Fr.  explmct;  Fr.  exploit,  from  Lat. 
explicare,  explicatus,  to  unfold.  See  Explicate  ]  That 
which  is  developed,  exhibited,  performed,  accomplished, 
or  achieved;  a  deed  or  act;  more  especially,  an  heroic  act: 
a  deed  of  renown;  a  great  or  noble  feat  or  achievement. 
Explora'tion.  ti.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exploratio.]  Act  of 
exploring;  close  search;  strict  or  careful  examination. 
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Ex'ploralor,  n.  [L&t  ;  Tr.  exploraieur.]  He  or  that 
NNhich  expl'U'es. 

Ex|)lo'rat«»rj',  a.  [Lat.  rTplnralnriut.']  Serving  to 
explore;  searching  out ;  examining. 

Explore',  V.  a.  [Lat.  explorn  —  ex,  and  ploro,  to  cry 
out,  to  wail.]  To  seek  to  obtain  by  weeping;  to  search 
out;  to  seek  todiwover;  toviewwitli  care;  to  examine 
closely  by  the  eye;  to  search  by  any  means;  to  try,  as 
the  sea  with  a  plummet;  to  scrutinize;  to  search  or  pry 
into;  to  inquire  into  with  care;  to  examine  closely  wiih 
a  view  to  discover  truth. 

Explor4*d', a.  Searched;  viewed;  examined  closely. 
Explor'er,  tt.  One  who  explores. 

Explor'iii^^, />.  u.  Sr-archiug;  viewing;  examining. 
Explo'Mloil,  71.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rxplosio.]  {l*hys.)  The  sudden 
and  \iolent  expansion  of  the  sides  of  any  object,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loud  report.  E.  is  always  sudden  and  of 
momentary  duration,  while  expansion  is  the  effect  of 
some  gradual,  continued  power  acting  uniformly  for 
some  considerable  time.  E.  of  some  solids,  as  gunpowder, 
&c.,  results  from  their  elements  suddenly  entering  into 
new  combinations  and  assuming  the  gaseous  state. 
Explo'ftivc,  a.  That  explodes;  driving  or  bursting 
out  with  violence  and  noise;  (yiiising  explosion. 
Ex0>lo'sively,  adv.  In  an  explosive  manner. 
Expo'iiOBit,  n.  [Lat.  exponens,  from  expono — ex,  and 
ponoy  to  set,  to  place.  See  Position.]  That  which  sets 
forth;  that  which  jxiints  out  or  indicates;  an  index; 
one  who  stands  as  an  index  or  representative. 

{Ahjeb.)  The  index  of  a  power;  a  number,  or  a  symbol 
representing  a  number,  which,  when  written  above  and 
to  the  right  of  anv  symbol  of  quantity,  indicates  that  a 
corresponding  power  of  tluit  quantity  is  to  he  taken. 
Expoiioii'tinl,  a.  [Fr.  expon€niiel.'\  Pertaining  to  an 
exponent  or  exponents. 

E.  equation.  { Math.)  An  equation  which  involves  terms 
wherein  the  unknown  quantity  appears  as  an  exponent 
or  as  a  c(»nstituent  of  an  exponent.  The  simplest  form 
of  exponential  equation  isa*=:Z>;  one  of  its  solutions  is 
the  logarithm  of  b  to  the  base  of  a,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  ratio  of  the  logarithm  of  b  to  that  of  a,  the 
bases  being  the  same,  but  arbitrary.  This  is  only  one 
solution;  the  equation  luis  innumerable  other  imaginary 
na)ts,  an<l  is  consequently  transcendental.  A  curve  in 
whoso  equation  the  coordinates  appear  as  exponents  is, 
in  like  manner,  called  an  exponential  curve.. 

Export',  V.  a.  [Fr.  exporter;  Lat.  exportare,  to  carry 
out.]  To  liear  or  carry  out ;  to  convey  or  transport  prod¬ 
uce  or  goods  from  one  country  to  another. 

— n.  A  commodity  actually  conveyed  in  traffic  from  one 
country  to  another; — used  chiefly  in  the  plural — exports. 
—  The  act  of  exporting;  exportation. 

Export'able,  a.  That  may  be  exi>orted. 
Exporta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  J>at.  exporiatio.^  Act 
ol  conveying  in  traffic  goods  or  productions  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Exporl'er,  n.  One  who  exports; — opposed  to  improper. 
ExpOMO'.  V.  a.  [Fr.  e.xposer;  Lat.  exponere,  to  put  out.] 
To  put  or  lay  open;  to  set  out  to  public  view;  to  dis¬ 
close;  to  dmw  from  concealment ;  to  make  bare.  —  To 
promulgate;  to  explain;  to  exhibit;  to  offer  fur  sale. 
Expose,  71.  [jrp.  of  Fr.  exposer."]  A  formal  statement, 
oral  or  written. 

Exposed', p.  Unprotected;  liable  to  attack. 
Expos'ediioss,  ti.  Act  of  exposing,  or  state  of  being 
exposed. 

Expos'or,  71.  One  who  exposes. 

Exposi'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  l>}it.  expositio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
posing;  laying  open;  setting  to  public  view;  a  public 
exhibition  or  show.  —  Interpretation:  expounding;  ex¬ 
planation. —  Situation  with  reference  to  view  or  climate. 
Expos'itivo,  n.  [Fr.  expositif.]  That  sets  forth ;  laying 
open ;  explanatory. 

Expos'itor,  71.  [Fr.  exposiienry  from  Lat.  exponere?^ 
One  who  expounds  or  explains;  an  interpreter. — A  book 
that  expounds  and  explains. 

ExpoH'itory,  a.  Explanatory;  serving  to  illustrate; 
exegetical. 

Ex  post  fao'to.  [L.  Lat.,  literally,  by  something  done 
afterwards.]  {Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  denote  something 
done  after  the  conclusion  of  another  thing;  retrospec¬ 
tive.  An  estate  granted  may  be  made  go<>d  by  matter 
ex  post  facto,  which  w  as  not  good  at  first.  Ex  post  facto 
laws  are  such  as  are  made  to  operate  or  bear  upon  acts 
committed  previously  to  the  making  of  such  laws,  and 
are  therefore  retro.spective  in  their  operations.  In 
criminal  coses,  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  that  renders 
an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed ;  or  altering 
the  rules  of  evidence,  so  as  to  allow  different  or  less 
evidence  to  convict  the  offender  than  was  required  when 
the  crime  was  first  perpetrated.  By  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  States,  Art.  1,  §  9,  Congress  is  forbidden  to  pass 
ex  post  facto  laws;  and  by  ^  10.  sulaliv.  1,  of  the  same 
instrument,  os  well  as  by  the  constitutions  of  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  States,  a  similar  restriction  is  imposed 
upon  the  State  legislatures. 

Expos'tulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  expostulare,  to  ask  from.] 
'lo  demand  urgently;  to  require;  to  find  fault;  to  re¬ 
monstrate;  to  iiehate;  to  reason  earnestly  with  any  one 
on  tl»e  impropriety  of  his  conduct. 
Expojitllla'tion,  71.  [Lat.  expostulatio.]  The  act  of 
reasoning  with  a  person  in  opposition  to  his  conduct: 
remonstrance. 

Expoji'tnlator,  7?.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  expostulates. 
Expow'tlllatory,  a.  Containing  remonstrance. 
Expos'ure,  71.  [See  Expose.]  Actof  laving  open;  state 
of  being  laid  open  to  any  danger  or  inconvenience  ;  con¬ 
dition  of  a  place  as  regards  being  exposed  to  the  access 
of  air  or  light,  or  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

“  The  exposure  of  this  house  is  unwholesome."— Pttgin. 
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Expound', n.  [Lat.  rj-pwif/c,  to  lay  or  not  out.]  To 
e^^tuut;  to  ixplain  the  meaning  111  ;  to  clear  of  obocurity  ; 
to  Interpret. 

Expound  or,  n.  One  who  explains  the  meaning  of; 
a!i  interpreter. 

Express',  f. «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expressus,  pp.  of  txpri- 
mere,  to  press  out.]  'I'o  set  forth  in  worils  ;  to  speak, 
W'rite,  or  engrave;  to  utter,  declare, or  assert ;  to  exhibit 
by  copy;  to  form  a  resemblance  of;  to  indicate. 

— a.  Clear;  pl.iin;  direct;  not  ambiguous  ;  intended  for 
a  purpose ;  employed  for  regular  and  speedy  conveyance. 

— n.  A  messenger  or  vehicle  sent  on  a  B|iecial  occasion  ; 
the  message  or  despiitch  sent;  any  regular  conveyance 
of  messages  or  despatches. 

(Cbm.)  Ill  the  U.  States,  the  word  is  applied  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  organized  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  or 
parcels  of  any  kind.  This  system  was  originated  in  l.SaO, 
when  Mr  William  F.  Ilarndeii,  of  Boston,  pna-eeded  to 
New  York  in  charge  of  a  few  parcels,  bank  notes,  &c., 
for  delivery  in  tlie  latter  city,  and  for  which  service  he 
received  an  aileqnato  remuneration.  Tlie  success  of  this 
experiment  led  him  to  form  a  contract  with  the  railroad 
and  steamboat  companies  connecting  the  two  cities,  by 
wliicli  increased  facilities  were  afforded  him  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  scheme.  In  the  next  year,  a  rival  A’, 
started  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  I*.  B.  Burke  and 
Alvan  Adams,  whii  h  eventually  extended  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  thrmighout  the  U.  States,  and  led  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  numerous  other  companies,  s;iecified  at  the 
foot  of  this  artic  le.  The  Burke  and  Adams  K.  became 
consolidated,  in  1854,  with  other  companies,  and  form  the 
now  celebrated  "Adams’  Kxpress  Company.”  The  gen¬ 
eral  system  upon  which  these  companies  conduct  their 
extensive  opccrations  is  8ullicic*ntly  well  known  in  this 
country  to  dispense  with  expcisition  here,  even  ditf 
limits  of  ourspace  admit  of  such.  Thetbllowing  ar 
principal  E.  companies,  now  in  successful  running,  and 
their  field  of  openitions  :  A  damn''  Express  Co.  (E.,W.,  and 
S.  States);  chief  offices.  New  York,  Philadelidiia,  and 
Boston.  American  Express  Cb.  (N.  and  VV.  States  and 
Territories.)  American- European  Express  Co.  (Great 
Britain,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa):  principal  offices,  New  York,  I’hiladeliihia,  Lon¬ 
don,  Liverpool,  Paris,  &c.  Central  Elxpress  Co.,  an  im¬ 
portant  concern,  connecting  with  all  otliers;  chief  office, 
Philadelphia.  Havana  and  West  Indies  Express  Cb., 
W.  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Eastern  S.  America.  Hamden 
Express  Co.  (N.  and  E.  States):  chief  office.  New  York. 
Merchants'  Union  Express  Co.  (N  ,  E.,  and  W.  States); 
chief  office,  New  York.  Pacijic  Mail  Steamship  Co  ,G\\i- 
fornia,  S.  and  Central  America,  China,  Japan,  and  islands 
of  the  Pacific:  pier  42,  foot  of  Canal  Street,  New  York. 
Southern  Express  Co.  (S.  States,  —  all  S.  of  "  .Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.”)  U.  S.  Express  i'o.,  N.  and  E.  States,  and 
the  Canadas.  Wlls,  Farpo  it-  Co.,  California  (overland), 
and  W.  Territories,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  Ac. 

n.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  any  par¬ 
cel  by  express. 

Expres'sible,  a.  Capable  of  being  squeezed  out,  or  of 
being  uttered,  represented,  stated,  or  declared. 
Expres'sloii.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expressio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
pressing;  forcing  out  by  pressure;  extorting  or  elicit¬ 
ing. —  Elocution;  diction;  peculiarity  of  utterance  or 
mental  Ume.  — (Fine  Arts.)  The  representation  of  the 
various  passions  of  the  mind. 

Exprest'slouless,  a.  Void  of  expression. 

Expres'sl  VO,  a.  [Fr.  fxpressi/.]  Serving  to  express, 
utter,  or  represent;  showing  with  force;  significant; 
emphatical.  ,  ,  , 

cdv.  In  ft  maimer  distinct  and  clear 

to  the  mind.  .  i 

Expres'sivenei**,  n.  Power  of  representation  by 
words  or  siftns.  . 

Expressly,  adv.  Not  by  implication;  plainly;  dis¬ 
tinctly.  ^  - 

Exproniis'sion,  n.  (Civil  Laiv.)  A  species  of  nova¬ 

tion  as  a  creditor's  acceptance  ot  a  new  debtor,  who 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  debtor,  who  is  relieved. 
Dxproni'iissor,  n.  (Civil  Law.)  One  who  assumes 
the  debt  of  another  and  becomes  alone  bound. 
Expiien.  (ex-punef,)  v.a.  [Lat.  expngnare,  to  take  by 
assault,  from  ex,  and  pugna,  a  battle.]  To  take  by  as¬ 
sault;  to  storm  ;  to  capture  ;  to  reduce;  to  subdue. 
Expusn'able.a.  Capable  of  being  forced  or  conquered. 

“  A  city  by  no  arts  of  ours  expugnaUe."— Spenser. 

Expiicna'tlon,  n.  A  taking  by  assault;  conquest. 
Expiirstion,  n.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  expulsio,  from  expel- 
iere,  to  drive  out  ]  Act  of  driving  out;  shite  of  being 
driven  away,  with,  or  without,  violence. 

Expul'sive,  a.  [Fr.  expu/siy.]  Having  the  power  of 
driving  out;  as,  “ an  bondage.  —yVis^an. 

ExpuilC'tion,  n.  [Lat.  expunctio.j  Condition  of  being 
freed  from  errors. 

Expiiner'.  V.  a.  [Lat.  expnngere,  to  Ming;  to  prick 
out.]  To  blot  out;  to  efface;  to  erase;  to  obliterate;  to 
destroy;  to  render  invisible. 

Expur'Kate,  or  Ex'pursrate.  ®.  a.  [Lnt.  expurgare, 
to* clean  out.]  To  render  clean  ;  topurily;  to  free  Irom 
what  is  offensive.  i 

Expursra'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expurgatio.]  A 
cleansing  out;  a  purification;  a  freeing  from  what  is  ol- 

Expu^Kator,  or  Ex'pnrgator,  n.  One  who 

cleanses,  frees,  or  purifies. 

ExpiirK-ata'rial,  a.  Serving  to  cleanse,  punfy,  or 
free  from  errors.  ,  .  , 

ExpHr'tratory.  a.  [Fr.  expurgatoire.]  Cleansing, 
purifying  :  freeing  from  anytliing  noxious,  or  erroneous 
Ex'aulsitt.  «■  [Lat.  ;  Fr.  sa-quus.]  Songht 

carefully:  choice;  select;  nice;  exact :  highly  finished. 
_ Maturely  considered;  delicate;  refined;  matchless 


1.  A  person  over-carefully  dressed;  a  fop,  or  dandy. 

Ex'qiiinitely, 

perception. 

Ex'qiiiMitenoMA,  n 

perception. 

Exi>ian([(uiii'ity,  n. 

of  blood. 

Ex!»an^iiiii>otifl, 


Nicely;  accurately;  with  keen 
Nicety;  accuracy;  keenness  of 
(Med.)  Want  of  the  due  amount 


Exi^an'lffiiinouA*  ExHan^- 
i;‘UiOUS»,  a.  [Lat.  ej",  and  satif/uis,  lilood.]  Duticient 
in  tlio  proper  ainount  <»f  blood,  or  neemiug  bloodless,  as 
a  person  alter  a  copious  hemorrhage. 

Exwai'iiratc*  v  a.  [Lat.  rx,  intensive,  and  satur^  full.J 
To  impregnate  or  fill  thoroughly. 

—a.  Completely  filled;  as,  '^Exsaturate.  with  joy.”  Milton. 

Ex5»cliitl',  v.a.  [  Lat.  exucindtre^  to  cut  oft'.]  To  cutoff; 
to  remove  from  fellowship. 

ExMCrip'tiiral,  a.  Nut  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or 
contrary  thereto. 

ExJiOU'tollate,  a.  (Z'h^.)  Applied  to  an  insect  which 
has  no  visilde  scutellum,  it  being  wholly  covered  by  the 
prot  borax. — Maunder. 

Exi^eo'lioii,  n.  (Lut.  rx.^eefto,  from  cx,  and  wears,  to 
cut.]  A  cutting  out,  or  ijfT. 

EsSsert',  Exsort'ed,  a.  [Lat.  exserfui,  from  «x,  and 
sf.rcrr.,  to  sow,  A. 


979.  —  GNAT,  (magnified.) 


or  plant.] 

Extend¬ 
ing,  or  project¬ 
ing  beyond 
some  other 
part,  as  sta¬ 
mens. 

(Zniil.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  tho 
head  of  an  in- 
6  e  c  t,  when 
quite  disen¬ 
gaged  fromtho 
trunk,  as  in 
tho  Gnat  (Fig. 

979). 

Exs<*r'tne,a. 

That  may  be 
caused  to  pro¬ 
ject  beyond. 

Exsic'CHiit, 
a.  [Lat.  €x^ic- 
care,  to  dry 
up.]  Having  tho  quality  of  drying  up. 

— n.  {Mfxi.)  Any  remedy  used  for  drying  up  a  sore. 
Exsie'ente,  v.a.  To  exliaust  or  dry  up  moisture.  —  To 
exhaust  a  subject ;  as,  “  You  must  txsiccait  the  matter.” 

Jewell. 

Exsie'eation,  n.  A  drying  up,  or  exhaustion. 
Exsie'eative,  a.  Tending  to  dry  out. 

ExMpiii'tion,  n.  [  Lat.  ^xs/mifio,  a  spitting  out.]  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva;  a  spitting  of  phlegm  from  the  lungs 
or  trachea. 

Exs^tip'iilatO,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  stipula.,  a  stem.]  (Bot.) 
Wanting  stem. 

Exsiic'cous,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  sucews,  juice.]  Wanting 
sap. 

Exsnc'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exsuctiOy  from  exsugere.,  to  suck 
out.]  The  act  of  sucking  out. 

Exsiifla^tion,  or  Exucla'tion,  n.  [I^at.  exiudafio.] 
A  sweating  out ;  an  extillatioii ;  an  emission. 
Exf^mllln'tlon,  n.  [Lat.  exsi/JHatm.,  a  breathing,  or 
blowing  out.]  A  ceremony  in  tho  rubric  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  exorcising  persons  possessed. 

Extaiit^a.  [Lat.  ex(a«.«,  from  exstarf^  to  stand  out.] 
Sbinding  out;  protruded;  actually  in  being;  now  sub¬ 
sisting;  as,  “All  bis  works.”  —  Joknton. 

Ex'tasy,  n.  See  Ecstasy. 

ExtnEic,  Extatieal,  See  Ecstatic. 
Extempora'iicouft,  a.  [Lat.  ex/em^oranews,  from  ex, 
and  Springing  from  the  time  or  occasion ;  com¬ 

ing  from  the  impulse  of  tho  moment;  unpremeditat»‘<l ; 
composed,  performed,  or  uttered  without  previous  study. 
Exteinpora'iioously*  adv.  Without  previous  study. 
Exteinpora'iioousiiess,  n.  The  quality  or  faculty 
of  being  unpremeditated. 

Extem'porarily,  acfv.  Without  previous  study,  or 
deliberation. 

Exteiii'porary,  a.  [Lat.  •♦x,  and  f^wporanwA.]  Aris¬ 
ing  from  the  circumstances;  composed,  performed,  or 
uttered  without  premedibition. 

Exteiii'pore.,  o/iv.  [Lat.]  In  an  extemporary  manner; 
uupremeditatedly ;  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment. 

“  The  habit  of  speaking  exttmpor9."^BLair. 

— a.  Unpremeditated;  witliout  jirovjous  reflection. 
Extem'pore  Npeaking*.  [Lat.  ex,  and  temporal 
rius,  lasting  but  for  a  time,  temporary.]  (Jihet.)  The 
art  of  clearly  and  forcibly  expressing  one’s  ideas  upon 
any  subject  without  previous  preparation,  at  least  as 
regards  the  words  ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  every  extem¬ 
porized  speech  pre-suppose.s  a  preliminary  operation  of 
thought.  Before  extemporizing  a  speech,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  tho  foundation  of  the  discourse  fixed  on  tlio 
mind,  and  the  successiim  of  thoughts  to  be  expressoil. 
There  should  reign  between  all  its  parts  an  order  of  fili¬ 
ation,  or  generation,  the  one  jd*»a  naturally  pnaiuclng 
the  other;  and  they  should  be  so  disposed  that  each 
may  be  found  in  tbo  very  place  marked  out  for  it,  the 
moment  it  is  required.  Tlie  great  requisite  in  E.  S.  is 
to  have  clear  ami  distinct  ideas  regarding  the  subject  on 
which  one  is  about  to  speak.  In  onler  to  speak  forcibly 
and  clearly,  one  must  begin  by  feeling  vividly,  and  then 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  will  naturally  follow.  It 
shoubl  not,  however,  obtain  such  i>08se88ion  of  the  mind 
tis  to  prevent  it  from  acting;  for  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
may  become  so  completely  absorbed  iu  the  conteinpla- 
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tion  nf  his  suliject,  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  upon  its 
developnifiit.  This  forms  a  stiiiiililiiiK-block  to  many 
in  uttemptiii;;  to  become  good  speakers;  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  with  men  of  genius.  He,  tiierefore,  who 
would  speak  well,  must  feel  what  he  has  to  suy  wilh 
snlficient  strength  to  ex;)reB8  it  with  wiiriiith  and  vivac¬ 
ity;  but  Ids  feeling  must  not  attain  tliat  velicmence 
which  prevents  the  mind  Irom  acting,  and  paralyzes  the 
expression,  from  its  very  fuliiess.  In  speaking,  the 
feelings  have  to  be  resolved  into  ideas,  tlionglits.  images ; 
and  these  into  words,  phrases,  language.  Tlie  main 
idea  of  tlio  snlijeot  lias  to  he  firmly  grasped  ;  and  in  its 
exposition  it  has  to  he  divided  into  its  principal  parts  or 
memliers,  and  these  into  eiiliordinate  parts,*  and  so  on 
until  the  subject  is  exliansted.  The  imagination  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  faculties  to  tho  extempore  speaker; 
it  ought  to  he  endowed  w  itli  great  quickness  in  tlio  for¬ 
mation  and  variation  of  its  pictures,  and  also  willi  great 
clearness,  in  order  to  produce,  at  first  effort,  a  well- 
marked  image,  the  lines  and  outlines  defined  with  great 
exactness,  and  the  colors  liriglit,  so  that  language  has 
only  to  reproduce  it  unhesitatingly  and  nnconfnsedly. 
In  many  men,  even  of  talent,  the  imagination  is  not 
sufficiently  ready  and  clear  ;  it  works  too  slowly,  owing 
either  to  a  natural  deficiency,  or,  more  frequently,  to  a 
want  of  practice.  To  many,  again,  the  excitement  of 
appearing  in  public  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  certain 
iiicjipacity  of  speaking,  not  unlike  inability  to  walk  from 
giddiness.  'The  great  means  of  getting  over  tills  is  to  feel 
perfectly  sure  of  wliat  yon  are  going  to  say.  and  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  it.  The  public  speaker  requires  to 
be  able  to  think  metli^dically;  and  for  that  jiiirpose  he 
ought  to  study  logic,  and  the  works  of  ttie  best  authors  ; 
he  ought,  also,  to  acquire  such  a  mastery  over  Ids  own 
thought,  as  to  he  aide  to  decompose  it  into  its  jiarts,  to 
analyze  it  into  its  oleinent8,and  then,  at  need,  to  re-com- 
pose,  re-gather,  and  concentrate  it  again  by  a  syntheti¬ 
cal  process.  Now,  this  can  ho  well  done  only  by  writ¬ 
ing;  and  hence,one  ought  to  begin  by  learning  to  write 
before  he  ventures  to  speak.  In  learning  to  write,  one 
must  write  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters  of  oratory. 
IVriting  gives  wonderful  clearness  and  intensity  to 
thought,  and  enables  us  to  look  at  a  subject  in  every 
light.  In  tho  consideration  of  a  subject,  the  best  way 
is  first  to  seize  hold  of  the  main  idea,  anil  regard  it 
intenliy  for  some  time,  tiie  different  facilities  ol  tho 
mind  concentrating  riiemselves  upon  this  single  point; 
the  sulpjoct  is  thus  turned  over  in  every  direction,  and 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects;  its  principal  parts  then  come 
out  and  gradually  separate  themselves  from  each  other, 
becoming  more  and  more  developed,  until  they  reai'h 
their  perfect  form.  The  public  s|ieaker  should  have  Ids 
mind  well  stored  with  information  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  more  particularly  such  as  arc  regarded  as 
forming  p.'irt  of  a  liberal  education:  for  we  can  extem¬ 
porize  only  what  is  already  in  tho  mind.  It  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  too,  that  all  we  know  lie  strongly  conceived, 
firmly  linked  together,  and  carefully  wrought  out  in 
such  a  way  that,  ihrongliout  all  the  diversity  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  mind,  so  far  ns  may  he,  shall  admit  nothing 
save  what  it  thoroughly  comprehends,  nr,  at  least,  has 
made  its  own.  to  a  certain  extent,  liy  meditation.  Fnr- 
tlier,  in  piihlio  s;)eaking,  thonglit  has  to  he  clolhed  in 
language  ;  and  some  attention  to  this  is  likewise  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  appear  in  as  favor¬ 
able  a  dress  ns  possible.  For  this  purpose,  one  ought 
to  cultivate  assiduously  that  natural  desire  of  commn- 
nicating  to  others  what  he  knows,  ami  of  making  them 
see  tilings  in  the  same  light  that  he  sees  ttiem.  The 
mind  seizes  upon  a  thing  more  quickly,  and  conceives  it 
more  clearly,  wlien  there  is  also  present  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  communicating  it  to  anotlier ;  and  tiius,  also,  a 
natural  desire  is  fostered  for  public  speaking.  In  the 
details  of  diction,  at  tlie  moment  of  pnlilic  speaking, 
great  decision  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clothe  the  ideas 
in  proper  words  as  they  fly  past,  and,  amidst  many  iin- 
snitahle,  to  allow  none  hut  such  as  are  jiroper  to  escape 
from  the  lips.  The  speaker,  however,  at  first,  ought 
not  to  he  too  nice  in  this  respect;  especially, when  once 
he  has  begun  a  sentence  or  an  idea,  he  ought  to  go  on 
daringly  to  the  end,  even  though  he  may  liave  to  take 
refuge  in  some  incorrectness  of  larignage,  or  some  un¬ 
authorized  turn  of  expression.  Decision,  and  even  rash¬ 
ness,  are  necessarv  for  him  w'ho  would  make  a  good 
public  speaker.  ITiially,  the  understanding  which  sees 
rightly,  and  conceives  clearly,  and  the  heart  which  feels 
keenly,  soon  come  to  find  naturally,  and  without  effort, 
tho  words  and  the  arrangements  most  analogous  to  what 
is  to  be  expressed. 

Exteniporiaia'tioii.  n.  The  art,  or  act  of  speaking 
without  previous  preparation:  providing  with  unsuit¬ 
able  tools,  or  materials,  that  which  is  immediately  iieces- 
airy.  —  See  Exte,vpobe  Speakino. 

Exteni'porixe,  v.  n.  To  speak,  write,  act,  or  provide 
without  any  snitahle  preparation  ;  to  do  anything  in  a 
hasty,  off-tiand  manner;  to  speak  in  public  without 
written  notes.  . 

— a.  To  do  anything  without  sufficient  time,  or  proper 
materi.al  for  the  purpose. 

Ext^iii'pori*<*i*,  n.  One  who  speaks  without  pre- 
vions  study,  or  written  notes  ;  one  w  ho  arranges  any¬ 
thing  without  due  previous  notice.  ,  „  . 

Extentl'.  a.a.  [ La t.ej-tcndsre,  to  stretch  out.]  Todraw 
out*  to  prolong;  to  protract. —  To  extend :  enlarge; 
widen ;  dilate.  —  To  hold  forth  ;  to  reach  out ;  to  bestow ; 

— '’To  reach  ;  to  be  contained  in  length  or  breadth. 

“  My  joodoes*  ext*ndtth  not  to  thee." — Ptalrnt. 

Extend'edly,  adc.  In  an  extended  or  enlarged  man- 
Extend'er,  n.  One  who  extends ;  that  which  stretche*. 
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Kxt.eild'il>lo,  a.  Capable  of  being  enlarged,  or  wid¬ 
ened;  that  may  be  expandetl,  or  stretched. 

Extensibil  ity,  tt.  [L.  LaU  ca:teym6tYj^.]  Capacity 
of  suffei'iiig  extension. 

Extcii'nible*  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ex/<n«6ilw.]  That 
may  be  extended  ;  susceptible  of  enlargement. 
Exteii'sibloiiess,  «.  Extensibility. 

Exteii'sile,  a.  Capable  of  extension. 

£xten  sioii«  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extensio."]  Act  of  ex¬ 
panding,  stretching,  or  reaching.  —  State  of  being  ex¬ 
panded,  stretched,  or  dilated.  — That  property  of  a  body 
causing  it  to  occupy  place  in  space. 

(Logic.)  A  term  used  in  contrast  to  cftmprehension, 
and,  as  applied  to  a  general  notion,  denoting  the  number 
of  objects  included  under  it.  By  detaching  properties 
from  a  notion,  we  extend  the  list  ot  objects  to  wliich  it 
applies;  by  narrowing  the  sphere  oi  a  notion,  the 
qualities  which  it  comprehends  proportionally  increase. 
Thus,  the  greater  the  E.  of  common  terms,  the  less  the 
comprehension,  and  vice  versa. 

( Cbm..)  A  n  enga^ment  by  which  a  creditor  allows  to 
bis  debtor  further  time  for  payment. 

Exteii'Aioiial.  a.  Having  great  extent, 
Exten'sionist,  n.  Ue  who  favors  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
tension. 

Exteii'sive*  a.  [L.  Lat.  «:<ensirus.J  Having  great  ex¬ 
tent;  wide;  large:  comprehensive;  widely  ditfused. — 
Capable  of  extension. 

Exteii'siv^ly,  Largely;  to  a  great  extent;  as, 

a  story  extensiveJg  circulated. 

Exten'siveness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  ;  largeae.ss. 

Exten'Aor,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anal.)  Any  muscle  that  serves 
to  extend  or  straighten  a  member  of  the  human  body;  — 
antagonistic  to  the  EUxor,  which  bends  the  limbs  or 
members. 

Extent^  n.  [L.  Lat  extenfum,  the  thing  drawn  out, 
from  exUndo.]  Space  to  which  a  thing  is  extended; 
compass  ;  degree  ;  bulk  ;  size. 

(Eng.  Law.)  An  execution  by  which  the  body  of  the 
debtor  and  his  property  might  be  taken  immediately  to 
enforce  due  payment. 

— In  various  Stilesof  the  AmericanUuion  the  term  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  dj^note  writs  which  give  the  creditor  pos¬ 
session  of  the  debtor’s  lands  for  a  limited  time  till  the 
debt  is  paid. 

Exteii'iiate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  exUnuare^  from  ex.  and  tenuis. 
lean.]  To  render  thin,  lean,  or  lengthy  ;  to  make  long,  or 
slender.  — To  lessen  ;  to  diininisli. 

— r.  a.  To  bec»»me  thin,  subtle,  or  slender ;  to  be  drawn 
out,  or  extenuated. 

Extoii  iiatiii^ly,  adv.  By  way  of  palliation,  or  ex¬ 
tenuation. 

Extoiiua'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extenuating  from 
tenuis,  thin.]  l*ro<!e.s8  of  becoming  thin:  act  of  losing 
flesh  ;  representation  of  anything  ua  less  wrong  than  is 
the  fact;  palliation;  mitigation. 

Extcii'iiHtor,  n.  One  who  palliates,  or  alleviates. 
Exten'natory,  a.  Leading  to  palliate,  or  lighten. 
Exte'rior.  a.  [Ft.  exUrieur.  from  Lat.  exterior^  comp. 

of  outside.]  Outward;  outer;  foreign. 

— Extrinsic;  external,  with  reference  to  persons;  as, 

“  Without  exterior  aid  he  must  now  fail.”  —  MilUm. 

E.  angle.  (Geom.)  The  angle  included  between  any 
side  of  a  polygon,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  adjacent 
one;  also  the  angle  formed  on  the  outside  of  two  par¬ 
allel  lines  by  a  third  line  which  crosses  them.  So,  in 
Fig.  95,  A  FI,  IFB,  CUG,  and  ClID,  are  exterior 
angles. 

— n.  The  outer  surface;  whatever  is  external ;  the  visible 
de[>ortment  of  a  person  ;  appearance. 

— n.  pi.  The  outw.ard  parts  of  anything:  visible  acts  ;  ex¬ 
ternal  deportment ;  forms  or  ceremonies. 

••While  hi*  exterior*  were  faultle**,  the  heart  wa*  cormpt.”  Johne. 
Exterior'ity,  n.  Outwardness;  superficies;  surface. 
Exte  riorly,  E.xternally;  on  the  outside. 
Exter'iuiiiale,  r.  a.  [Lat.,  fn>m  ex.  and  a 

limit.]  To  drive  beyond  the  boundaries;  to  drive  away; 
to  root  out;  exterminate;  to  take  away. 
Exter'ininatecl,  p.  a.  Destroyed ;  eradicated ;  tiiken 
away. 

Extermlna'tlon,  n.  Total  destruction;  elimination. 
Exter'ininiitive,  a.  That  which  destroys,  expels,  or 
eradicates. 

Exter'iniiiator,  n.  One  who  destroys  or  expels, 
takes  away  or  eradicates. 

Exter  minatory,  a.  That  leads  to  destroy. 
Extern',  n.  [Lat.  cxt<7*nus,  outside.]  A  pupil  belonging 
to  an  acitdemy  or  college,  but  living  beyond  its  bounds. 
Exter  nal,  a.  Outw.xrd;  exterior;  visible;  apparent; 
—  Foreign ;  not  connected  with  the  home  polity.  —  Hav¬ 
ing  un  outward  appearance. 

The  exfemoi  act  of  idolatry, —  5rt3ina^e<. 
External'ity,  n.  Existence  in  space;  exteriority; 

separation  from  the  faculties  of  perception. 
Exter'nally, arfr.  In  appearance;  outwardly;  visibly. 
Exter'iials,  n  pi.  Things  not  essential  to  the  intrinsic 
value;  outward  show;  ceremonies,  Ac. 
Exterra'neoiis,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  terra^  land.]  Com¬ 
ing  from  abroad, 

Ext^rri  t4>riarity,  n.  The  condition  of  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  country. 

*•  As  hU  (the  Pope's)  exterritorioKty  prevents  hi*  bolding  an 
estate  In  the  country." — Pee.L 

Exter'sioH,  n,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extersiOf  a  wiping  out.] 
The  act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out. 

Extinct',  a.  [l«at.  p.  of  exUnguere,  to  put  out,  to  extin¬ 
guish.]  Extinguished;  quenched;  put  out. 
as  tow.”(/saiafi.)  —  Terminated;  closed;  annihilated; 
aboUsUttd ;  destroyed. 
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Extlno'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exfincfio.]  The  act  of 
quenching,  or  suflbeating  light  or  fire.  —  Suite  of  being 
extinguished  or  quenched.  —  De.strnctioii ;  aniiihilHlit>n  ; 
suppression;  as,  **  The  «xftuc<i"W  of  nations.”  Jiogers. 
Ex'tiiic,  n.(Bot.)  Theoutercout  ofa  [roUen-grain.  Gray. 
Extin'^ui»ili«  v.  a.  [Lat.  extingurre.  to  suppressor  put 
out  ]  To  suppress ;  to  destroy.  —  To  cloud ;  to  obscure. 

“  Her  virtue*  that  extinguish  art.’*  —  Skaks. 
Extln'guisliable,  a.  Th;it  muy  be  quenched  or  de- 
el  roved. 

Extill  ^itislicr,  n.  One  who  puts  out  or  extinguishes. 

A  hollow  couiciil  instrument  used  to  put  out  the  light 
of  a  candle. 

Extill  Sfuishmenf,  «.  Act  of  extinguishing  or  put¬ 
ting  out,  or  quenching;  extinction;  suppression;  de¬ 
struction;  abolition;  nullification;  a  putting  an  end  to, 
or  coming  to  an  end;  termination. 

Extir'pable,  a.  That  may  be  extirpated  or  eradicated. 
Extir'pate,  v.a.  [Fr. extirper;  Lat.  extirpo.extirpatus ; 
ex.  and  slirps.  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
stock,  root;  probably  allied  to  Stem,  q.  r.]  To  pull  or 
pluck  up  by  the  roots:  to  root  out;  to  eradicate;  to  de¬ 
stroy  totally;  to  exterminate;  to  cut  out;  to  cut  pff; 
to  remove  completely. 

Extir  p.  a.  Plucked  np  by  the  roots;  rooted 

out;  eradicated;  totally  destroyed. 

Extirpn'tion,  »i.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  extirpatiQ-l  Act  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  or  rooting  out;  eradication;  excision;  total 
destruction;  complete  removal. 

Extir'p«itor,  n.  [Lit, ;  Fr.  exUrpateur.']  One  who  roots 
out ;  a  destro^’er, 

Extir'patory,  a.  That  roots  out  or  destroys. 

Extol',  r.  a.  [Lat.  extollo  —  ex.  and  toUo.  to  lift  or  raise 
up,  to  raise,  fruin  the  root  iol.  allied  to  Or.  (lao.  See  Tol- 
ER.VTE.]  To  lift  out  or  up;  to  raise  up;  to  elevate;  to 
raise  in  words  or  eulogy;  to  exalt  in  commendation; 
to  praise;  to  laud;  to  magnify;  to  comprehend  highly; 
to  glorify. 

Ex'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
about  ii8  m.  W.  of  Philadeljdiia. 

Exto^'siv^,  a.  Serving  to  extort;  tending  to  draw 
from  bv  compulsion. 

Extor  sively,  adv.  In  an  extorsive  manner ;  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

Extort',  r.  a.  [Lat.  extnrlus.  from  extorqueo — ex.  and  for- 
quen.  to  riirn,  to  twist.  See  Torture.]  To  twistor  wrench 
out ;  to  wrest  away;  to  draw  from  by  force  or  compul¬ 
sion;  to  wrest  or  wring  from  ;  to  take  or  gain  by  vio¬ 
lence  or  oppression ;  to  exact  violently. 

Extort'etl,  p.  a.  Drawn  or  wrung  from  by  compulsion. 
Extor'tion,  n.  [Fr.  extnrsum.  from  L.  Lat.  extortio.'] 
Act  of  extorting;  act  or  practice  of  wre.sting  anythiim 
from  a  person  by  force,  duress,  menaces,  authority,  or 
by  any  undue  exercise  of  power;  illegal  exaction  or 
compulsion :  oppression  ;  rapacity;  oppressive  exaction. 
Extor'tionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  implying  extor¬ 
tion. 

Exlor'tioner,  n.  One  who  practises  extortion. 

Extor  tionist,  n.  An  extortioner. 

Ex'tra.  [Lat.,  contracted  from  «x/rra  ( par/e  being  un¬ 
derstood),  from  extrr.  outward,  on  the  outside.]  A  Latin 
preposition  noting  something  i)eyoador  more  than  what 
is  usual  or  agreed  upon,  and  often  used  in  composition ; 
as,  wira-judicial. 

— a.  Extraordinary;  excessive;  additional;  as, exfra work, 
extra  pay,  Ac. 

— n.  Something  extraordinary ;  additional;  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  course  or  charges.  (Colloq.) 

Extract',  t*.  a.  [Lat.  extractu.s,  from  extraho  —  ea’.and 
traho.  to  draw.  See  Tract.]  To  draw  out  or  forth  ;  to 
draw  from  by  any  means  or  oijcration  ;  to  draw  or  bring 
out;  to  find  out;  to  take  out  or  from ;  to  take  out  or 
select,  as  a  part ;  to  draw,  write,  or  copy  out. 
Ex'tract,  n.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
something ;  a  piissage  taken  from  a  book ;  a  quotation ; 
an  abstract. 

(Med.)  The  name  applied  to  preparations  obtained 
in  a  variety  of  ways  from  vegetable  sources.  Sometimes 
they  consist  of  the  simple  evaporated  juices  of  the  fresh 
plant,  and  at  others  of  certain  principles  extracted  from 
the  fresh  or  dried  plant  by  means  of  a  menstruum  capa¬ 
ble  of  dissolving  them.  They  are  termed  watery,  alco¬ 
holic,  acetous,  or  ethereal,  according  to  the  menstniuin 
employed.  The  object  is  to  preserve  the  principle's  from 
putrelWion,  which  is  likely  to  occur  while  they  tv- 
main  a.ssociated  with  or  dissolved  in  other  portions  of 
the  plant.  They  are  also  thus  more  readily  used  in 
making  pills,  Ac.  Compound  extracts  are  those  which 
are  prepared  from  several  plants,  and  simple  extracts 
from  one  only. 

Extraot'ed.  p.  a.  Drawn  or  taken  out. 
Extract'ible,  a.  That  may  be  extracted. 
Extrac'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  extractio.]  Actof  ex¬ 
tracting  or  drawing  out;  derivation  of  persons  from  a 
stock  or  family ;  descent;  lineage;  genealogy;  origin; 
birth. 

(Chem.)  The  operation  of  drawing  essences,  tinctures, 
Ac.,  from  a  substance. 

(Math.)  The  opf'rntion  that  has  for  its  object  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  number,  or  root,  which,  when  multiplied 
by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times,  yields  a  given  result. 
Extract'!  ve,  a.  [Fr.  extractif.]  That  may  be  extracted. 
— n.  An  extract. 

Extraot'or,  n.  He  or  that  which  extracts  or  draws  out. 
Extraili’tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ex,  and  traditio,  from 
tndOy  traditus,  t<)  give  or  deliver  up.  See  Traditio.v.] 
A  giving  up  or  surreii'ler  of;  the  delivery,  under  a 
treaty,  of  a  criminal,  by  one  government  to  another,  to 
which  he  naturally  belongs,  with  a  view  to  trial  and 
punishment.  —  The  surrender  of  persons  by  one  federal 
state  to  another,  on  its  demand,  pursuant  to  their  fed- 
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eral  constitution  and  laws.  Treaties  exist  between  the 
U.  Slates,  and  Knglan*),  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Ac., 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  mur' 
der.  forgery,  arson,  or  embezElement. 

Extr»'<lo*i,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Arch. 

Extrjs-ilo'tal.  a.  (Law.)  Same  as  Paraphervau,  q.v. 
Extra-roliH'ceoiis.  a.  [Lat.  extra,  without,  and 
Jolium.  a  leal.]  (hf>L)  Away  Irom  the  leaves,  or  inserted 
ill  a  different  j*lace  from  them. 

Extrajfc'neoiis,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  and  genus,  a  kind.] 

Belonging  to  another  kind. 

Extra-jlidi'eial,  a.  [  Lat.  rj<ra,  beyond,  and.;Wtci'Km, 
a  judicial  investigation:  Fr.  extrajndiciaire.]  (Law.) 
Not  belonging  to  the  judge  or  to  his  jurisdiction,  not¬ 
withstanding  wliicli  he  takes  cognizance  of  it. 
Extra-Judi'cially,  adv.  In  an  extra-judicial  manner. 
Extra-inuii  danc,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  and  mundanus, 
from  mundus.  the  world.  See  Mo.ndaxe.]  Beyond  the 
limit  of  the  material  world. 

Extra-niu'ral,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  and  muralis,  from 
murn.s.  a  wall.]  Without  or  beyond  the  walls,  os  of  a 
fortifit^  citv. 

Extra'neons,  a.  [Lat.  extraneus,  from  extra,  without, 
beyond.)  Foreign;  not  belonging  loathing;  existing 
without ;  not  intrinsic ;  irrelevant. 

ExtrJi'neously.  adv.  In  an  extraneous  manner. 
Extraor  diiiaric«,  Things  which  exceed  the 

usual  order,  kind,  or  method. 

Extraor'diiiarily.  a(fr.  In  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner;  uncommonly;  remarkably;  unusually;  particu¬ 
larly  ;  eminently. 

Extraor'dinary,  a.  [Fr.  extraordinaire ;  Lat.  extra- 
ordinarius  —  extra,  and  ordinariits.  See  Ordinary.] 
Beyond  tliat  which  l.s  ordinary  or  usual ;  beyond  or  out 
of  the  common  order  or  method  ;  not  in  the  usual,  cus¬ 
tomary,  or  regular  course ;  unusual ;  unwonted  :  exceed¬ 
ing  the  common  degree  or  measure;  remarkable;  un¬ 
common  ;  eminent ;  rare ;  wonderful ;  special ;  particular. 
Extrav'ag'aiico*  or  Extravagancy,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
extra,  and  raqa/is,  from  vago,  t«i  wander.  See  ^  aga- 
BOND.]  A  wandering  beyond  l^unds  or  limits:  a  p>ing 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  truth  or  probability;  excess 
of  affection,  passion,  or  appetite;  any  excess  or  wander¬ 
ing  from  prescribed  limits  or  bounds  of  moderation; 
wildness;  irregularity ;  excess ;  prodigality;  profusion ; 
wastefulness  ;  dissipation  ;  lavish  expenditure. 
Extrav'figr«i**^%  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  extra,  outside,  and 
vagus,  w  andering]  Exceeding  due  bounds;  unreasonable; 
imniodorate;  unrestrained  ;  uncontrolled  ;  wild;  exces¬ 
sive.  —  Profuse  in  expense ;  prodigsU  ;  wasteful. 

n.  One  confined  to  no  general  rule. 
Extrav'agTrtiitly,  adv.  In  au  immoderate,  wild,  or 
excessive  manner. 

Ext rav'a§raiitneS9,  n.  Excess;  extravagance;  im¬ 
moderation. 

Extravii^an'xa,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  wild,  in¬ 
coherent  music. 

(Lit.)  A  play  composed  regardless  of  rules,  and  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  burlesque  kind. 

Extrav'asate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  extra,  outside,  and  ra*,  a 
vessel.]  To  cause  the  blood  to  flow  out  of  its  proper  re¬ 
ceptacles. 

Extravasation,  (eks-trdv-d-sai'shun.)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Lit.  extra,  and  rus,  a  vessel.]  (Surg.)  Applied  to  fluids 
which  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles. 
Thus,  an  E.  of  blood  takes  place  w  hen  an  artery  or  vein 
is  injured,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane;  and  an  E.  of  urine,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  or  ulcemtion,  that  fluid  makes  its  way  into  the 
cellular  substance,  or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  E. 
is  distinguished  from  exudation,  in  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  remain  entire,  and  the 
fluids  escape  by  secretion.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
effusion,  but  is  not  so  comprehensive.  The  discolora¬ 
tion  th.it  follow’s  contusions  is  occasioned  by  the  E.  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  from  the 
rupture  of  small  blood-vessels.  When  the  ruptured 
vessel  is  large,  or  situated  in  a  delicate  part  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  brain.  E.  is  usually  fatal. 
Extra-vas'ciilar^u.  The  blood  is  said  so  tobe,  when, 
from  any  cause,  it  is  outside  the  proper  vessels. 
Extreme',  a.  [Fr.  extreme.,  from  I^t.  extre.mus.']  Out¬ 
ermost ;  at  the  utmost  point  or  border;  furtliest. — 
Last;  conclusive;  final. — E.xtended,  or  contracted  to  the 
List  extent. 

Extreme',  n.  The  part  which  terminates  a  body  ;  the 
outer  verge  or  point  of  anything 

(Logic.)  This  word  is  synonymous  with  term,  when 
used  in  reference  to  a  proposition.  The  subject  and 
predicate  are  the  two  extremes  of  a  proposition,  the 
copula  being,  as  it  were,  placed  between  them.  In 
speaking  of  a  syllogism,  the  extremes  are  undei-stood  to 
mean  the  extremes  or  terms  of  the  conclusion. 

(Mus.)  A  word  employed  in  describing  those  intervals 
In  which  the  diatonic  distances  are  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  by  a  chromatic  seniitone, 

Extremo'less,  a.  Infinite. 

Extreme'ly,  adv.  To  the  utmost  degree,  or  point. 
Extreme  Viiction,  n.  [Lat.  extremus.  last,  wncfio, 
an  anointing.]  One  of  the  seven  sacnvmimts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  on  the  pjissage  in  the 
epistle  of  St.  James :  “  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  I^et  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  (v.  14.)  The  rite  is  called  “  extreme”  unction  be¬ 
cause  administered  only  to  persons  at  the  point  of 
death.  It  is  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  of  the  dying 
person  from  any  sin  he  may  have  committed,  which  has 
not  been  previously  expiated  by  participation  in  the 
other  means  of  grace,  and  to  give  him  strength  and 
graca  for  the  last  struggle.  It  is  administered  by  the 
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prioet,  who,  dipping  his  thumb  in  the  holy  oil,  anoints 
the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  upon  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  month,  hands,  and  feet,  each  time  s<iying, — 

“  Through  this  ht»ly  unction,  and  his  most  tender  mercy, 
may  the  Lord  pardon  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast  com¬ 
mitted,  by  thy  sight,  (hearing,  <tc.)  Amen.’*  'J'lie  holy 
oil  is  blessed  by  the  bishop  with  much  ceremony  every 
year  on  Maundy-Thursday.  The  Council  of  Trent  passed 
several  canons  on  this  subjetd,  declaring  it  to  bo  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrameut  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Extreiii'i^it,  n.  One  who  maintains  extreme  doctrines 
or  opinions. 

£:^treiii'ity,  n.  [Fr.  txirimitiy  from  Lat.  tsiremitas.'] 
The  utmost  point  or  points.  —  The  highest  or  greatest 
degree  ;  ns,  “  Uncharitable  to  the  extremity.'^  {Jjocke..) — 
The  utmost  distress,  straits,  rigor,  diflSculty,  or  violence; 
the  most  aggravated  state;  as,  “The  last  txtrcmUits 
of  war.”  —  Drylen. 

^pl.  {Paint,  and  Sculp.)  The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet. 
(Zool.)  The  arms  and  legs,  and  analogous  members  in 
lower  animals. 

Ex'^tricabley  a.  [Lat.  extricabilis.]  That  may  be  freed 
or  extricated. 

Ex'trieatc,  r.a.  [Lat.  ♦’xfncar^,  from  and  iricare, 
hiuderances.]  To  free  from  difficulties,  impediments,  or 
embarrassments;  to  disentangle  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  set  free ; 
to  send  out. 

*•  Giviog  to  nature  a  chance  to  extricate  herself.**  —  AdJieon. 
Extricn'tion,  n.  Disentanglenient ;  freeing  from  per¬ 
plexities.  —  Act  of  sending  out,  or  erolving. 

•*  Made  rather  by  transmutation  than  extrication.”  —  Boyle. 

Ext rin'sic,  or  Extriii'sical,  a.  [Fr. 

Lat.  ejfnn5ece«.]  External ;  outward;  extraneous  ;  for¬ 
eign;  not  belonging  to  a  body. 

Extrinsical  ity,  n.  Externality. 

Extriii'sically,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  essential  to  the 
subject,  or  foreign  thereto. 

Extro'itive*  a.  [Lat.  exfra,  outside,  and  ire,  to  go.] 
Seeking  things  entirely  objective. 

Extro  piiiiii,  n.  (Surg.)  See  E.ntropium. 

Extror.se',  or  Extror'sal,  a.  {Bot.)  Denoting  the 
direction  of  bodies,  from  the  axis  to  which  they  apper¬ 
tain  ;  thus  anthers,  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  toward; 
the  petals,  are  said  to  be  extrorse. 

Exlrovcr'sion,  n.  [Lat.  extra,  outside,  and  versify,  a 
turning  ]  {Surg.)  One  of  those  nmlformations  of  the 
body  in  which  a  part  is,  as  it  were,  turned  wrong  side 
outward. 

Extrude',  r.  a.  [Lat.  extruAtre.^  to  push,  or  thrust  out.] 
To  drive,  force,  urge,  or  press  out,  or  away. 

The  scs  bad  beeo  extruded  by  the  mud."  —  Woodward. 
Extru'sion,  n.  Act  of  throwing,  or  driving  out ;  ex* 
pul.^ion. 

Extu'beranoe,  or  Extu'berancy,  n.  [Lat.  ex. 
and  iuber^  a  rising,  or  swelling.]  A  protuberance  of  any 
part  of  a  body. 

Extu'bcrant,  a.  Swollen,  jutting,  or  standing  out. 
Exu'berauoe^  or  Exu'beraiicy,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
Lat.  exubrrutilia^  from  ex^  and  uVr,  an  adder.]  Abun¬ 
dance;  excess;  overflowing  quantity  ;  luxuriance;  rich¬ 
ness;  superfluity  ;  plenty. 

**  Id  bit  similes,  exuberance  is  sroided."  —  Garth. 
Exu'bcrant,  a.  Over  abundant ;  superfluous  ;  luxuri¬ 
ant  ;  plenteous :  rich  ;  as,  “  exuberant  spring.  ’ — Thornton. 
Exu'bcraiitly,  ac?r.  Abundantly;  plenteously ;  co¬ 
piously.  —  To  a  superfluous  degree. 

Exiida'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  exsudatxo,  from  ear,  and 
to  send.]  The  act  of  sweating;  a  discharge  of 
humors  or  moisture  by  the  pores.  —  The  substance  dis¬ 
charged  by  sweating. 

£xude%  r.  a.  [Fr.  exsuder;  from  Lat.  exudo — ex,  from, 
and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  To  discharge  by  the  pores  ;  to  throw 
out ;  as,  a  tree  exudes  gum. 

Exude',  V.  n.  To  flow  from  the  pores,  or  as  the  sap  flows 
from  certain  trees. 

Exul'cerate,  r.  a,  [Fr.  exxdcirer,  from  Lsit.  exulcero,  ex> 
ulceratus  —  ex,  from,  and  ulccro,  to  ulcerate.]  To  ulcerate. 
— To  irritate ;  to  fret;  to  exasperate. 
Exulcera'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exulceratio.]  The 
act  or  process  of  becoming  ulcerous,  or  of  causing  ulcers 
on  a  body. 

Exult',  V.  n.  [Lat.  exultare,  from  ex,  and  salin,  to  leap.] 
To  leap,  jump,  frisk,  or  gambol  for  joy ;  to  ryoice  in  suc¬ 
cess;  to  be  over-glad ;  to  triumph. 

E.xul'taiit,  a.  Transported;  triumphant;  exceedingly 
rejoiced.  _  , 

Exulta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exuJtatio.}  Triumph  ; 

transport ;  rapture ;  delight ;  joy  at  success  or  victory. 
Exillf'ilisly,«<iv*  In  a  joyous  or  triumphant  manner. 
Exu'ma,'  Ukeat  and  Little, )two  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  larger  of  which  posses.«es  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
those  islands ;  Lat.  23^  30'  N.,  Lon.  75®  50'  . 

f}xmi'g^alat€^«  v.  a.  [Lat..  from  ex,  and  ungala,  the 
claw,  w  hoof.]  To  pare,  or  remove  the  nails  of  a  <log. 
Exult'anoe,  n.  Transport;  exceeding  joy;  triumph  ; 
exultation. 

Exult'aiiey,  n.  Same  as  exultance.  (r.) 

Exus'tioii,  n.  [Lat.,  from  exurere,  to  burn  up  ]  The 
act  or  operation  of  burning  up.  ! 

Exu'tory,  n.  (Med.)  A  small  ulcer  produced  by  art, 
either  by  the  aid  of  caustics  or  of  cutting  instruments, 
the  discharge  of  which  is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  fulfil 
certain  therapeutic  indications. 

Exiiviabil'ity,  n.  Capability  of  casting  thg  skin  at 
regular  intervals.  ,  t ,  r 

Exu'viable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  See  Infra.]  Capable  of 

being  cast  off.  as  q.  v. 

Exuvije,  (eks-u've-e,)  n.pl.  [Lat.,  that  which  is  castoff.] 
(ZoTd.)  The  cast-off  scarf-skin  ch*  external  layer  of  the 
integument  of  any  animal,  reptile,  or  shell-fish,  which  is 


“shed.”  The  films  of  mucus  thrown  off  by  most  mol¬ 
luscs  and  zoophytes  must  also  be  regarded  as  E.  Insects 
shed  the  whole  integtiment  several  times  in  succession. 
Shell-fish  usually  cast  away  the  external  sliell  yearly. 
Fishes  seem  to  cast  off  exuvial  layers  of  mucus  only ; 
but  most  reptiles  periodically  moult  the  epidermis  either 
entire  or  in  large  colierent  masses.  The  rattlesnake  is 
described  as  actually  inverting  and  drawing  off  its  own 
skin.  The  moulted  feathers  of  birds,  the  hairs  of 
various  species  of  mammalia,  and  tliohmall  scales  of  scarf- 
skin  which  are  incessantly  cast  off  by  man,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  H8  eu.uTiul  deposits. 

Exu'vial,  a.  Containing  cast-off  skins  or  coverings  of 
animals. 

Exii%'if%'tion,  n.  The  process  by  which  certain  of  the 
animal  creation  cast  off  their  skins,  or  shells,  and  form  a 
new  one. 

Ex  viscer'ibus.  [Lat.]  From  the  vital  part;  the  very 
essence  of  the  thing. 

Ex  vo'to.  [Lilt.]  After  one’s  wishes;  according  to  a  vow. 

Ey,  Ey'et,  Ey'ot,  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  ig,  an 
island.]  A  small  island,  (o.)  See  AiT. 

Eyafialla-lfokul,  (i-a-fe-al'la-yo'kool,)  a  volcano  of 
Iceland,  about  15  in.  S.E.  of  Mount  Ilecla. 

E'yas.  E'ya»-iinisket,(t'a.<,)n.  [Fr.  maw,  probably 
from  Lat.  nidicus,  a  nestling,  from  nidus,  a  nest.]  A 
young  haw'k  just  from  the  nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for 
itself.  —  Shaks. 

Eyek.  See  Van  Eyck. 

Eye,  (»,)  n.  [Sax.  eage,  ege;  0.  Sax.  0j7a;  Ger.  auge;  0. 
Ger.  and  Icel.  auga;  l)u.  oog  ;  ban.  die,  the  eye.  From 
0.  Mid.  High-Ger.  ougen,  Goth,  augjan,  to  show.  Sansk. 
akshi,  the  eye,  j^arajra,  a  hole,  window,  xana,  twinkling, 
from  ix,  to  see.  Arab,  ayn;  Heb.,  Syr.,  and  -Ethiop. 
ain,  the  eye;  Fr.  ceil ;  Lat.  ocu/as.]  Tlie  organ  of  vision ; 
the  medium  of  the  senseof  sight.  See,  below,  ^  Physiol. 

— Sight;  ocular  knowledge. 

“  VTbo  hath  bewitched  veu,  that  you  shoold  not  obey  the  truth, 
before  whose  eye*  Jesus  dhrist  hath  been  evidently  set  forth.’* 

Gal.  iii.  1. 

— Look;  countenance. 


“  I’ll  say  yon  grey  Is  not  the  morning’s  eye, 

’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow.”  — 5hafes. 

— Front ;  face. 

'*  To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 

Her  shall  you  hear  duproved  to  your  eye*.”  —  Shak*. 

— Aspect ;  regard. 

•*  His  eye*  shall  not  be  evil  towards  his  brother.”  —  Beut. 
Notice;  observation;  vigilance ;  watch. 

“  But  stay,  aud  ever  keep  me  in  yonr  eye.”  —  Bryden. 

—Opinion  formed  by  observation. 

“Though  he  In  all  the  people’s  eye*  seemed  great. 

Yet  greater  he  appear'd  in  his  retreat.” — Benham. 
Anything  formed  like  an  eye;  as,  “the  eye  of  the  pea¬ 
cock's  feather.” —  Newbrn. 

Any  small  perforation  ;  as,  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

— .A  small  catch  into  which  a  hook  goes.  —  Bud  of  a  plant. 
—  A  small  shade  of  color. 

“  Red  with  ao  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.”— *  Boyls. 

— Power  of  perception. 

“  A  gift  doth  blind  the  eye*  of  the  wise.”  —  Beut.  xvl.  19. 

(Physiol.)  The  organ  of  vision  or  sight;  in  man,  quad 
rupeds.  and  other  vertebrates,  it  is  properly  the  globe 
or  ball  movable  in  the  orbit.  — The  human  eye  is  an  or- 
gano-physical  apparatus,  which  has,  by  means  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  media,  the  property  of  casting  real 
images  of  objects  on  the  retina;  the  impression  of 
which  is  conducted  bj’  tlie  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  brain,  where  consciousness  is  enforced.  As  a  mere 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  world  nowhere  furnishes  such 
a  beautiful  and  coniplex  piece  of  machinery  in  so  small 
a  space.  As  an  optical  instrument,  it  is  perfect  beyond 
imitation.  It  is  a  spherical  body,  consisting  of  three 
tunics,  (the  sc/eroffca,  with  its  transparent  anterior  part 
the  comexi,  the  cAorm'cf  with  the  iris  and  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  retina,  —  and  three  refracting  media  or 
humors  —  the  aqueous,  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous.) 
(Fig.  980.)  The  organ  of  vision  consists  essentially  in  the 


Fig.  980. 

A.  Lent;  B,  Aqueoui  humor;  C,  Vitreous  humor;  D.  Retina  ; 
£,  Iris;  F,  Choroid;  O.  Sclerotica;  H,  Cornea;  1,  Optic  nerve; 
K,  Ciliary  process  and  muscle. 

membranous  expansion  of  the  peripheral  extremity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  called  therefina.  It  is  a  delicate  mem¬ 
brane,  concave,  with  the  concavity  directed  forwanl ; 
semi-transparent  when  fresh,  but  soon  becoming  clouded 
aud  opaque.  It  consieU  partly  of  nervous  elements, 
QP  ^ 


partly  of  modified  connective  tissue,  which  envelops  ancf 
holds  together  the  former.  The  choroid,  which  is  the 
next  tunic  of  the  eye,  consists  of  a  thin  and  highly  vas¬ 
cular  membrane,  of  which  the  internal  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  layer  of  black  pigment  cells.  The  principal 
use  of  the  choroid  is  to  absorb,  by  means  of  its  pigment, 
those  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  the  transparent 
retina,  and  thus  prevent  their  being  again  thrown  upon 
the  retina  and  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
images  there  formed.  Certain  transparent  refracting 
media  are  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  together  into  one  point  the  different  di¬ 
verging  rays  emitted  by  each  point  of  the  external  body, 
and  of  giving  them  such  directions  that  they  shall  fall 
on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  an  exact  image  of  the  object  from  which  they 
proceed.  Without  this  optical  apparatus  before  the  re¬ 
tina  nothing  distinctly  could  be  perceived.  These  refract¬ 
ing  media  are  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  The  cornea  is  a 
dense,  perfectly  transparent  substance,  convex  ante¬ 
riorly,  concave  posteriorly,  and  compowd  of  fibrous  tis¬ 
sues  arranged  in  numerous  distinct  laminss.  Behind  the 
cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  watery  fluid,  the 
afpueous  humor .  This  space  is  divided  into  two  cham¬ 
bers,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  by  a  membranous 
partition,  the  iris,  whose  rooscular  fibres  have  a  direction 
for  the  most  part  radiating  from  the  circumference  to¬ 
wards  the  central  aperture,  the  pupil ;  but  us  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  pupillary  margin  they  assume  a  circular 
direction,  and  at  the  very  edge  form  a  complete  ring. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  radiating  fibres,  the  size  of  the 
pupil  is  enlarged,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular 
oues  it  is  diminished.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  coated  with  a  layer  of  dark  pigment,  so  that  no  rays 
of  light  can  pass  to  the  retina,  except  sneh  as  are  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  aperture  of  the  pupil.  The  object 
effected  by  the  movement  of  the  iris  is  the  regulation 
of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina.  Be¬ 
hind  the  aqueous  humor  and  the  iris  is  seated  a  doubly 
convex  body,  the  crystalline  lens,  w’hich  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  refracting  structure  of  the  eye.  It  consists  of 
fibres  united  side  by  side  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in 
lamime.  It  increases  in  density,  and,  consequently,  in 
power  of  refraction,  from  without  inwards,  the  central 
part,  usually  termed  the  nucleus,  being  the  most  dense. 
The  density  of  the  lens  increases  with  age;  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  soft  in  infancy,  but  very  firm  in  advanced 
life.  It  is  more  spherical  at  an  early  peri(*d  of  life  than 
in  old  age.  Behind  the  lens  is  the  vitreous  humor,  which 
constitutes  nearly  four-filths  of  the  whole  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  filhs  up  the  space  between  the  retina  and  the 
lens.  It  is  a  soft,  jelly-like,  transparent  substance.  It 
probably  exercises  some  share  in  refracting  the  rays  of 
light  to  the  retina;  hut  its  principal  use  appears  to  be 
that  of  giving  the  proper  distention  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  retina  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  lens.  All  the  contents  of 
the  hall  of  the  eye  are  surrounded  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  dense  fibrous  external  investment,  termed  the 
sclerotica,  which  also  serves  to  give  attachment  to  the 
various  muscles  by  which  the  mo'ements  of  the  eyeball 
are  effected.  Tlie  essential  constituents  of  the  optical 
apparatus  of  the  eye  are  :  a  nervous  structure  to  receive 
and  transmit  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  light ;  cer¬ 
tain  refractory  media  for  the  purpose  of  so  disposing  of 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  them,  as  to  throw  a 
correct  image  of  an  external  body  on  the  retina;  and 
a  contractile  diaphragm  with  a  central  aperture  for  reg¬ 
ulating  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye.  To 
consider  the  manner  in  w’hich  a  sharply-defined  image 
of  an  external  body  is  received  upon  the  retina,  we  may 
regard  the  eye  as  a  camera-obscura,  up<.*n  the  screen 
(retina)  of  which  is  formed  a  diminished  and  inverted 
image  of  the  object.  The  impression  of  the  object  u{X)n 
the  retina  is  conveyed  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  and  projects  back  again  in  an  inverted  direction 
outwards  to  the  object.  The  refractive  media —  the  cor¬ 
nea,  aqueous  humor, crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humor, 
which  form  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  —  act  as  a  bi¬ 
convex  lens,  and  cause  the  refraction  in  the  normal  eye 
of  ravs  which  emanate  fr»>m  a  diNtant  object  so  that  they 
are  brought  to  an  exact  focus  upon  the  retina,  (^ee  Fig. 
981.)  The  power  of  the  eye  to  see  clearly  at  different 
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distances  presupposes  the  power  of  voluntarily  short¬ 
ening  and  lengthening  the  focal  distance  of  the  dioptric 
apparatus,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  differences  in  the 
posterior  point  of  convergences,  which  are  caused  by  the 
variation  of  the  distance  of  the  object.  This  variation 
in  the  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  dioptric  apparatus 
is  caused  solely  by  changes  of  curvature  of  the  lens 
through  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  great  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  lens.  This  power  of  the  eye  to  so  adjust 
Itself  for  different  distances  is  called  Wic power  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  in  the  normal  eye  the  whole  apparatus 
of  accommodation  is  so  beautifully  arranged  and  hal* 
anced  that  its  functions  are  performed  with  ease  and  ac' 
curacy  unconsciou-sly.  The  eye,  in  animals,  though  pr^ 
•euting  chiefly  in  mammals  the  same  general  composi* 
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tion  as  in  man,  differs  from  it  in  several  points,  more  or| 
less  important,  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  oi  the 
animal.  So  the  eyes  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  of  nocturnal 
aniiiiiils  generally,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  ot 
such  animals  as  seek  their  prey  hy  daylight;  and  even 
the.se  have  special  peculiarities,  as  in  the  eagle,  who  has 
a  membrane  to  protect  the  organ  from  the  sun  when  he 
looks  upwards.  The  eye  of  the  fish  is  again  difterently 
constituted,  to  adapt  it  to  the  medium  iu  which  it  lives, 
and  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  reside.  Such  fish  as  keep  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
have  a  peculiar  ada|)tati(m  of  the  organ,  or  a  double  eye, 
one-half  being  adapted  to  the  medium  of  the  air,  and  the 
lower  half  for  the  denser  one  of  water.  The  eye,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  a?iimal,  is  either  placed 
in  front,  as  in  man,  or  more  or  less  to  the  side  and  back¬ 
wards,  as  the  habits  or  nature  of  the  animal  demand. 
In  the  more  timid  and  fugitive,  wliere  inshiiit  escape 
from  danger  demauds  iustaut  and  iar-off  knowledge,  the 
eye  is  large, 
prom  inent, 
and  so  placed 
that  the  ani- 
m  a  1  can, 
without  the 
movement 
the  head,  see 
behind  as 
well  as  in 
front  and 
sideways. 

The  best  ex- 
a m  p  1  e 8  of 
this  peculiar 
and  admira¬ 
ble  construc¬ 
tion  is  found 
in  the  hare, 
and  the  eye 
of  the  giraffe 
(Fig.  9  8 2),  Fig.  982.  —  giraffe’s  head. 

which,  it  will 

be  seen  from  the  annexed  cut,  is  so  placed  in  the  head 
and  orbit,  that,  M’hile  running,  the  animal  is  still  able  to 
observe  its  enemy,  without  turning  the  head,  to  note  how 
near  or  remote  is  its  pursuer. 

Eye,  V.  a.  To  fix  the  eye  on;  to  look  on;  to  view;  to 
observe;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  narrowly. 

£ye,  a  town  and  parish  of  Suffolk,  England,  20  m.  from 
Ipswich ;  pop.  8,775. 

Eye'ball,  n.  The  ball,  globe,  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eye'bolt,  n.  (Shipbuilding.)  A  pointed  iron  bar  with 
a  hole  at  the  thick  end.  It  is  intended  to  be  driven  intt) 
one  of  the  timbers,  and  then  to  have  a  rope  passed 
through  the  hole. 

Eye'brlg^lit,  u.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  littlespecies  of  plant, 
genus  Euphrasia^  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

Eye'brow,  n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above  the  eye. 

Eyed',  a.  Having  eyes. 

n.  A  glass  to  assist  the  sight;  spectacles. 

Eye'laAli,  n.  The  line  of  hair  that  edges  the  eyelid. 

Eye'less,  a.  Wanting  eyes ;  destitute  of  sight. 

or  Kyelet-hols,  n.  [Fr.  izilUt.]  A  small  eye, 


hole,  or  perforation,  to  receive  a  lace,  small  rope,  or 
cord.  ,  ^ 

Eyelid,  n.  The  cover  of  the  eye;  that  portion  of  mov¬ 
able  skin  with  which  an  animal  covers  or  uncovers  the 
eyeball  at  pleasure. 

Eye'-plece,  n.  (Optics.)  An  eye-piece,  or  pou>«r,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses 
used  in  microscopes  or  telescopes  to  examine  the  aerial 
image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  The  or¬ 
dinary  eye-piece  is  a  combination,  and  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative.  Tiie  former  consists  of  two  plano¬ 
convex  lenses,  with  their  convex  sides  towards  each 
other;  and  is  used  for  micrometers.  The  negjitive,  or 
Iliiygenian,  consists  of  the  same  lenses  with  the  convex 
sides  turned  away  from  the  eye.  Besides  these  there  are 
in  use,  for  observations  of  the  sun,  a  diagonal  ege-ptece. 
in  which  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sun’s  light  and 
heat  is  reflected  from  the  first  surlace  of  a  prism,  the 
rest  being  transmitted;  and  Dawes’  solar  eye-piece,  in 
which  the  light  is  reduced  by  observing  only  an  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  portion  of  the  solar  surface.  Steinheil 
and  Kellner  have  also  contrived  eye-pieces;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  in  such  general  use.  The  eye-piece  of 
opera-glasses  consists  of  a  combination  of  bi-concave 
lenses  —  an  arrangement  which  is  almost  out  of  date  as 
applied  to  telescopes,  although  occasionally  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  — All  these  eye-pieces,  except  the 
last-mentioned,  invert.  The  terrestrial  or  et'ecting  eye¬ 
piece  is  a  combination  of  four  lenses,  used  for  terrestrial 
telescopes. 

Eye'-salve,  (-Fffr,)  n.  Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Ey6'-»ervice,  h.  Service  performed  only  under  the  In¬ 
spection  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Eyer's  ttrov^,  in  />n7wyit>ama,aP.O.ofColumbiaco. 

Eye^slS^ht,  n.  The  sight  of  the  eye;  view;  observation ; 
the  sense  of  seeing. 

Eye'sore,  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  eye  or  sight. 

Eye'-tooth,  n.  A  tooth  under  the  eye;  a  pointed  tooth 
in  the  upper  jaw  next  to  the  grinders,  called  also  a  ca¬ 
nine  tooth ;  a  fang. 

Eye'-water,  n.  A  medicated  water  for  the  eyes. 

Eye'- witness,  n.  One  who  sees  a  thing  done;  one 
who  has  ocular  view  of  anything. 

Eylau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Pi\8!nar,20  m. 

from  Kbnigsberg.  Here,  Feb,  8,  1807,  Napoleon  I.  de¬ 
feated  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies.  The  action 
w:is  commenced  by  Augereaii,  whose  division  wa-s  de¬ 
feated  with  immense  slaughter;  but  Napoleon  coining 
to  the  rescue,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  w'ere  retrieved, 
and  the  allies  compelled  to  retire  to  Kbuigsberg.  The 
loss  of  life  was  unusually  great,  though,  from  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  reports,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  pos¬ 
itive  computation. 

Eyre,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ire.  to  go.]  (O.  Eng.  Law.) 
A  journey  or  circuit;  a  court  of  itinerant  justices. 

Eyry,  or  Eyrie,  (iVc,)  n.  [Teut.  ey,  an  egg.  See  Aerie.] 
An  eggery ;  a  nest  for  eggs;  the  place  where  birds  of 
prey  construct  their  nests  and  hatch ;  an  aerie. 

Ezekiel,  (e-zefke-el.)  [Ileb.,  God  strengthens.]  (Script.) 
One  of  tlie  canonical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  It  is 
named  after  its  author,  JS.,  who  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  d.  c.  508,  and  placed  by 
the  river  Chebar.  He  prophesied  for  20  years,  r.  c.  595  to 

I  575,  till  the  14th  year  after  the  final  captivity  of  Jeru¬ 


salem.  The  Book  of  E.  abounds  with  sublime  visions 
of  the  divine  glory,  and  awful  denunciations  against 
Israel  for  their  rebellious  spirit  against  God,  and  their 
abominable  idolatry.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  equal  parts:  the  first  containing  oracles  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  second,  oracles  alter  that  event, 
—  the  catastrophe  in  question  forming  the  centre  and 
culminating  point  of  the  book.  In  the  first  pjirt  we  have 
an  account  of  Ezekiel’s  C44ll  to  the  prophetic  office;  a 
circumstantial  announcement  of  the  destruction  coming 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  on  aocouiit  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  people;  visions  and  prophetic  discotirses  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rejection  of  the  covenant  people,  with  a 
description  of  the  guilt  of  the  people,  their  rulers,  priests, 
and  false  pr»»phets,  and  several  discourses  reproving  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  and  proclaiming  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  people.  In  the  second  part  we  have 
prophecies  against  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites, 
and  Fhilistiues;  against  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt;  re¬ 
specting  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  the  future  sal¬ 
vation  of  Israel,  in  its  conditions  and  basis,  and  in  its 
development,  from  the  reaiiiniation  of  the  p^ple  to 
their  victory  overall  the  enemies  of  the  divine  kingdom; 
and,  finally,  the  renewal  and  glorification  of  the  theoc¬ 
racy  in  the  Messianic  period.  There  are  so  few  grounds 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  that  its  au¬ 
thenticity  has  been  very  little  called  in  question. 

Ez'ra,  son  of  Seraiah,  a  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Aaron.  He  w’as  carried  captive  to  IbibyloR 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  however, 
sent  him  to  his  own  country  with  a  colony  of  the  Jews, 
and  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  temple, 
which  he  had  in  charge  to  rebuild.  On  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem.  468  B.  c.,  he  set  about  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  particularly  one  of  strange  marriages.  He  re¬ 
stored  the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  There 
is  in  the  Bible  a  book  under  his  name,  and  in  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  two  others.  Josephus  says  that  he  died  at  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but  others  assert  that  he  returned  and  ended  his 
days  in  Persia. 

Ezra,  (Book  ot.){Script.)  One  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  generally  attributed,  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  priest  whose  name  it  bears; 
chiefly  since,  in  ch.  8  and  9,  the  actions  of  E.  are  related 
in  the  first  person.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Jewish  history, 
from  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles;  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus; 
with  an  account  of  his  ow'n  subsequent  proceedings.  The 
events  narrated  in  the  book  occupy  a  period  of  about  79 
years  (B.c.  536-457).  It  contains  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  per¬ 
mitting  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judea  and  rebuild  the 
temple,  with  an  account  of  the  people  who  first  returned 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their  offer¬ 
ings  toward  rebuilding  the  temple:  the  commencement 
of  the  building;  the  hinderances  from  the  Samaritans; 
the  finishing  and  dedication  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  the  departure  of  Ezra  from 
Babylon,  with  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  Longi¬ 
manus,  with  an  account  of  his  conjpanions,  and  arrival 
at  Jerusalem ;  and,  finally,  a  narrative  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  effected  by  him.  There  are  two  apocryphal  books 
of  that  name  (see  Esdr.^s),  and  the  Book  of  Nehemlah 
is  sometimes  called  the  Second  Book  of  E.y  the  two  bay¬ 
ing  been  at  one  time  connected  togetUec 
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Ka's:le9  in  Arkonsnsy  a  twp.  of  Bradley  co.;  pop.  25o. — 
A  iwp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pf»f>. 

ill  Jowuy  a  twp.  of  Black  Hawk  co. ;  pop.  507. 
Ka;^  lo,  in  ir.  riVyi/a'a,  a  twp.  of  Uarr.sou  co. ;  pop.  1,560. 

I’reok^iii  Orei/w,a  prec.of  Union  co.;  pop.  160. 

in  u  district  of  Bcutuu  co. ; 

pop.  55‘J. 

K}i;;-le  Oro%  o,  in  7mc<i,  a  twj>.  of  Wrijjht  co. ;  p>p.  195. 
£a^'le  l^akOy  in  A/a<Me,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  143. 

l^Hke,  in  Minne$ota^  a  twp.  of  Otter  Tail  co.  • 
pop.  80. 

£H;^le  in  North  fhro/m«,  a  twp.  of  Iredell  co.  • 

pop.  1,090. 

Ku^’le  in  TVaraa,  a  prec.ot  Maverick  co.;p.  1,240. 

111  A'erut/o,  a  village  of  Procho  twp., 
Lincoln  c«». ;  pop.  159. 

£H'g:leville,  in  Ttnneisee,  a  district  of  Rutlierford  co.; 
pop.  1,142 

£a|;leville,  in  Utah  Territory^  a  precinct  of  Iron  co. ; 
pop.  422. 

KarbUM,  (cr'tit^,)  in  .<4^6ama,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ; 
pop.  620. 

Ear»c<K?klo,  (ci'^AroArV.)  {Agric.)  The  name  of  a  curious 
disease  in  wheat,  in  which  the  grain  becomes  hliu  keued 
and  contracted,  and  mealy  within  from  the  iJieseuce  of 
myriiids  of  worms  heiongiiig  to  the  genus  I  lOrio.  The 
little  animals  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
though  appareutly  reduced  to  dust,  when  stei'j.ed  in 
warm  water  for  a  short  time,  alter  being  dry  lor  man^ 
mouths,  they  recover  their  lormer  activity.  The  disease 
not  only  impairs  the  value  of  the  wlieat,  but  the  Lttle 
worms  are  very  annoying  to  the  miller  from  tilling  nj. 
the  fiores  of  his  bolting-cloths.  Ihe  atleclion,  als. 
called  Purples.,  is  local,  and  quite  unkuow  u  in  man^ 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

KHrl'Iiaill,  in  Iowa.,  a  village  of  Marion  twp.,  Madison 
co, :  pop.  222. 

KarTville,  in  Xtw  lorAr,  a  village  of  Clienango  and 
Madison  cos.;  pop.  399. 

Juii\L  A„  (tir/e,)  an  American  general,  b.  in 
Virginia,  1818,  graduated  at  Uest  Point  Academy  in 
1837.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  \\  ar.  he  com¬ 
manded  a  division  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Uettys- 
hurg,  1863,  and  in  the  following  year  invaded  Maryland 
ami  Pennsylvania,  and  burned  Chambersburg.  In  the 
same  year,  Sept.  2(),  he  was  defeated  hy  (Jen.  >l»eridan 
at  lisher's  Hill,  ami  in  Oct.,  Is64,  afler  def(*atiiig  tlie 
Union  forces  at  Cedar  Creek.  wa.s  himself  defeated  by 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  arrived  in  time  to  rally  the  national 
ranks. 

Kuiie'ly,  ill  South  Oaro.ina,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop. 
1,089. 

El%«'ley,  in  Tennessee.,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  692. 
East,  ill  Alabavuty  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  859. 
East  Alli'anoe,  in  Ohio.,  a  village  of  Smith  towmship, 
Mahoning  co. ;  pop.  288. 

EaHtaloo,  {teVah-lo,)  in  South  Carolina^  a  township  of 
Pickens  co.  ;  ]wp.  1,099. 

Eawtatoll,  {tst'ah~td{^)\i\  North  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  CO. ;  jioj).  351. 

East  Bay,  in  Florida.,  a  prec.  of  Santa  Rosa  co. ;  p.  234. 
East  B^ty,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.; 
pop.  466. 

EitHt  Bay  River,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Yuba  co.; 
pop.  603. 

EaKt  Boyer,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop,  231. 
East  Bra  dy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Clarion 
co. ;  po]t.  728. 

Ea^t  C'tiehaJem,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Yam  Hill 
co. ;  po]).  234. 

EhmC  t'heis'ter,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Chester 
CO. ;  pop.  732. 

East  Coii'emanerh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of 
Cambria  co. ;  p<p.  d-sl. 

Ea^st  El'tiia,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Elma  township, 
Erie  co.;  pop.  112. 

Ea^t  Ev'aiis,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Evans  town¬ 
ship,  Erie  co. ;  po}).  100. 

£a.4t  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. ;  pop.  410. 
Kaj«t  Fork,  in  A'tm^ttcAy,  aju  ec.of  Boyd  co.\  pop.  1,225. 
East  Fork,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  132. 
Ea^t  Fork,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Haywood  co. ; 
pop.  286. 

EhnI  Oalla'tin,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Gal¬ 
latin  CO. ;  pop.  310. 

East  iirer'maiitowTi,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jack- 
sou  township,  Wayne  co.;  7>o/).  636. 
Easthnilip'loii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  townsliip  of 
Hampshire  co. ;  pop.  3,620. 

£a.4t  Ir'villt;^  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Iowa  township, 
Benton  co. ;  jxp.  84. 

East  Eaii'cuitter,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Fairfivld  co. ; 
pop.  566. 
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En^t  >Ia>hins,  in  Maine,  a  tow’nship  of  Washington 
co. ;  pup.  2,017. 

EaMt  Hior'row,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Salem  township, 
N'arren  co. ;  pop.  262. 

KumI  Nel'sioti,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Moultrie  co. ; 
jiop.  1,021. 

Ea«it  Nieli’olHMvlIle,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of 
JesRainine  co. ;  p<ip.  1.625. 

£a«<t  Or'aii;;'e,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Essex 
co. ;  jiop  4,816. 

EiiMt  tU'to,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus 
ro. ;  pop.  1,164. 

£aMt'4»ii«  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Marion  township, 
Buchanan  co, ;  yy^i.  318. 

EaMt'port,  in  York,  a  village  of  Southampton 

I  township,  Suffolk  co, ;  nup.  135. 

East  l*ortlaii<l,  in  wegon,  a  village  of  Multnomah 
co. ;  p>g>.  83U. 

East  River«in  /otcu,  a  twp.  of  Page  co.;  pop.  977. 

East  BnstiA'ille,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Richmond 
township,  Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  221. 

East  Sa'leiii.  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Marion  co.;  p.  1,218. 

East  Xaoele  t'lly,  in  Klah  I'errinny,  a  precinct  of 
Tooele  co. ;  pop.  114. 

East  Fiiioii,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Nicliolas  co. ; 
pop.  IjCHX). 

East  Fiiioii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Stock  township, 
Noble  CO. ;  j>op.  867. 

East  Waco,  in  7Vx««,  a  vill.  of  McLennan  co. ;  pop.  612. 

East  Wolier,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  W’eber 
CO. ;  pop.  343. 

Ea'ton«  in  irt.?corj«>»,  atwp.  of  Clark  co.;  pop.  316. 

Eaii  i'lairo  C'ity,  in  R’isconfein,  a  tow  u  of  Eau  Claire 
CO. ;  pop.  2,293. 

Ebi^ne'zer,  in  Mississippi,  a  beat  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop. 
4,563. 

£beii<^zor,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  York  co.; 
pop.  2,167. 

E'oho,  ill  .4  ?a5rtmri,  a  township  of  Dale  co. ;  pep.  960. 

Echo  C'ity,  in  Llah  Territoiy,  a  precinct  of  Summit 
co. ;  pop.  1:j9. 

E'chols,  ill  Georgia,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Florida,  has 
an  area  ofaht.  400  sq  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Alla- 
paha  River.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy. 
CUp.  Stateiiville.  }*up.  1,978. 

Eoon'omy*  in  Ohio,  a  v  of  Colcrain  township,  Rossco. 

Eco'ra  Fabra,  in  Ark.,  a  township  of  Ouachita  co. 

Eclcn  Ijake.  in  Minnesota,  a  tw’p.  of  Stearns  co, 

K'4lcnficl<K  in  Georgia,  a  tlist.  of  Emanuel  co. 

Ecles'ville*  in  .Maryland,  a  dIst.  of  Kent  co. 

E<ls:c*s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co  ;  pop.  619. 

Etijfc'wafcr,  in  Penn.,  a  honmgh  of  Alleghany  co. 

Edison.  Thomas  Alva,  an  American  inventor,  b.  in 
Ohio,  1847.  Commenced  life  as  a  railway  newsboy,  ami; 
while  thus  employed  began  to  develop  his  remarkable 
capacity  as  a  telegrapli  operator.  He  subsequently 
removed  East,  and  settled  in  1876  in. New'  .Jersey,  where 
he  spends  Ins  time  chiefly  experimenting.  E.  claims 
the  discovery  of  the  multiplex  telegrapliy,  the  electric 
jien  for  m  ultiplying  copies  of  letters,  Ac.,  the  carbon  tele¬ 
graph  (see  Telephone),  and  the  phonograph  (p.  2018). 

Edis'to  Island,  in  S.  C.,  a  v.  of  Charleston  co. 

Ed'lin.  in  Ke:ntacky,  a  prec.  of  lia  Rue  co. ;  pop.  513. 

Edmonton,  in  Tennessee.^  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ;p.  842. 

E<riniin4ls.  in  Maine,  a  tw  p.  of  W’ashington  co.  ;p.  448. 

E^l'noy  ville.  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Henderson  co. 

E<rson.  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Chippewa  co. ;  pop.  231. 

E^l'ward's,  in  North  ('arnlina,  a  twp.  of  Wilkes  co. 

Edwards's,  in  Tenneasee,  a  district  of  Dickson  co. 

Effii'sion  of  tiJnses.  {Phys.)  The  escape  of  gases 
through  minute  apertures  into  a  vacuum.  In  his  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  rate  of  effusion  of  gases, 
Graham  used  tiiin  sheet-i  of  metal  or  glass,  perforated 
w’ith  minute  apertures  *086  millimetres  or  TK)3  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  rates  of  effusion  coincided  so 
nearly  witli  tlie  rates  of  diffusion  as  to  le:id  tothecon- 
clusion  that  botli  plieiiomena  follow-  the  same  law,  and, 
therefore,  the  rates  of  effusion  are  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases. 

Es‘'s’loj*ton.  i.i  Michigan,  a  twp.  <d‘  Muskegon  co. 

EK;ypl,  in  A  7;,  a  twp.  of  Ashley  co. ;  in  G'k.,  a  dist.  of 
Dade  co. ;  in  N.  C.,  a  iwp.  of  Yancey  co.  See  pp.  863, 923. 

Eh'reiiber;;^,  in  Arizona,  a  dist.  of  Yuma  co. 

Ei^9lt>'^Iil<*9iii  AVn/wcAy,  a  precinct  of  Campbell  co. 

Eiyht-Milo  ijJrove,  in  Nebraska,  a  tw  j).  of  Cass  co. 

Ekbiiiiin, (t/f'wim,)  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  oii  the 
Nile,  53  in.  S.S.E.  of  Siout;  pop.  lO.UOO. 

Ela,  u  JllinoU,  a  township  of  Lake  co.  I 

El  A{;*ui'la,  in  New  Mexico,  n  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co, 

ETboii,  in  Tennessee,  adist.  of  Tipton  co. 

El  Burro,  {honPro,)  in  N.  3/cx.,a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. 

El  i'oyote,  {knUybC.)  in  N.  Me.x.,  a  jirect.  of  Mora  co. 

Elec'lrieal  Machine,  (P5ys.)  See  pages  853  and  923. 
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Elec'tric  Eii^ht.  (Phys.)  The  luminons  effect  of 
the  electric  current  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  phe¬ 
nomena  connected  with  it.  When  the  terminals  of  a 
very  powerful  battery  are  joined,  and  then  very 
slightly  separated,  the  electric  current  cun  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  air,  giving  rise  to  the  most  intense 
light  and  beat.  In  order  to  exhibit  it,  the  wires  coming 
from  the  battery  are  connected  with  a  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangement  hy  means  of  which  two  carbon  points  can  be 
made  to  touch,  and  then  separated  to  any  required  dis¬ 
tance  from  eacli  other.  If  the  wires  themselves  were 
made  use  of,  the  intense  heat  at  the  point  where  the 
separation  takes  place  would  at  once  melt  and  destroy 
them.  The  carbon  points  are  best  made  from  tlie  hard 
gas  carbon,  asulistancc  w  hich  is  found  deposited  in  the 
heads  of  gas  retorts.  It  is  cut  into  pencils  or  else  pow¬ 
dered,  and  then  compressed  in  aniould  into  llie  required 
shape.  We  thus  obtain  terniinuls  of  very  high  conduct¬ 
ing  power,  and  which  remain  infusible  even  under  that 
intense  heat.  Tlie  points  of  these  being  brought  to¬ 
gether,  tlie  current  is  set  up  ;  they  are  then  w  itlidrawn 
as  far  as  possible — in  the  case  of  a  battery  of  50  cells  the 
distance  may  be  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  most  dazzling  pure  w  hite  light  appears,  so 
brilliant  indeed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  at 
it  safely  with  the  naked  eye.  On  examining  tlie  char¬ 
coal  points  with  the  aid  of  colored  glasses,  or  by  pro¬ 
jecting  an  image  of  them  on  a  screen  hy  means  of  a 
lens,  it  is  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  tips  of  the  carbon,  w  hich  are  heated  to 
intense  whiteness.  Part  of  it  also  conies  from  a  flame 
which  is  seen  between  and  around  them,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  small  particles  of  curlKui  in  motion  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  a  state  of  im-andescence.  The  positive 
pole  is  the  most  intensely  Iieated;  fur  on  stopping  the 
current  it  will  be  found  to  renmiii  red-hot  for  some  time 
after  this  other  has  ceased  to  he  so.  The  light  is  not 
produced  by  the  comhustiun  of  the  carbon,  or  at  least 
only  to  u  small  extent,  but  from  the  bringing  of  the 
solid  particles  into  a  state  of  intense  white  heat.  Tiiis 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  light  burns  under  water 
or  oil,  or  any  uon-conductiug  fluid,  though  with  dimin¬ 
ished  brightness,  and  tliat  in  vacuo  it  is  obtained  with 
its  brilliancy  very  much  increased.  During  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current  the  particles  of  the  carbon  are 
carried  from  the  positive  poles.  They  are  partly  burned 
on  the  way,  and  partly  reach  the  negative  pole.  Both 
the  poles  waste  away,  hut  the  positive  pole  at  double 
the  rate  of  the  negative  pole.  The  positive  pole  also 
has  a  hollowed-out  appearance,  owing  to  the  carrying 
off  of  its  particles,  w  hile  the  negative  pole,  which  is  re¬ 
ceiving  particles  from  it,  has  a  pointed  form.  It  is  the 
passage  through  the  air  of  the>e  particles  which  gives 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  nrcli  of  flame  betw-een  the 
two  poles.  The  arch  of  flame  is  called  the  Voltaic  arc. 
It  is  the  most  intense  artificial  heat  that  we  pos¬ 
sess.  In  it  platinum  wire,  and  even  such  a  refractory 
body  as  clay,  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  for  example, 
may  he  melted  ns  sealing-wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
The  fusion  of  metals  like  platinum,  iridium,  Ac.,  is  per¬ 
formed  hy  placing  them  in  a  small  cup  or  crucible 
formed  of  gas  carbon,  wliich  is  substituted  tor  the]>oiut 
attached  to  tiie  iiositive  pole.  The  other  poin»  is  then 
brought  down  upon  the  metal,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  twenty  or  tliirty  cells  of  a  battery,  the  fusion  readily 
takes  place.  The  wasting  away  ol  the  poles  soon  causes 
the  distance  between  tlie  points  to  become  so  great  that 
tlie  current  will  no  longer  pass.  The  points  must  then 
be  pushed  forward  to  touch  again,  and  again  w  ithdraw  n. 
Automatic  arrangements  are  made  for  adjusting  the 
points  as  reejuirod,  so  that  the  distance  between  them 
may  be  invariable.  E.  L.  is  used  in  light-houses,  Ac. 
See  also  Electrotype,  page  861. 

Elec'tric  Time*  Accurate  and  uniform  time  is  fur¬ 
nished  the  various  stations  on  our  leading  railroads  by 
means  of  the  electric  telegrapli  wire  being  brought  into 
connection  with  a  superior  time-keeper,  regulated  daily 
by  astronomical  observation.  The  mechanism  consists 
of  a  small  iron  armature  suspended  in  the  various  tele¬ 
graph  stations,  upon  the  line  of  railway  or  elsewhere, 
and  brought  into  magnetic  connection  with  a  battery. 
Very  near  the  armature,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  brought 
into  contact,  is  a  piece  of  sonorous  metal,  against  which 
the  armature  falls  when  the  electric  curreu  t  is  detached, 
which  is  done  mechanically  each  second,  thus  repeat¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  clock.  Of  course,  the  accuracy  of 
time  furnished,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  time¬ 
piece  and  the  care  with  which  the  observations  are 
taken.  The  clock  hand  turns,  not  with  the  sun,  but 
with  the  stars,  and  is  termed  a  sidereal  clock.  The 
principal  hand  revolves  through  a  complete  circle,  while 
the  earth  turns  once  on  its  axis.  See  Time,  page  2359; 
Sidereal, p.  2198 ;  Transit,  p.  2374 ;  Fixed  Star,  p.  9&4. 
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8i>l<lier,  B.  in  Snratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  1S37,  practised  law 
witlL  success  in  Chicago,  and  in  1859  estalilished  there 
a  body  of  zonave  fireiiien  wliich  attained  u  local  celeb¬ 
rity  for  discipline  and  efficiency.  In  April,  1861,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  New  York  city  and  there  organized  asiniilar 
corps,  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and  which  volun¬ 
teered  at  once  for  service  in  the  field.  With  his  regi¬ 
ment  Col.  E,  proceeded  in  May  to  Alexandria,  whither 
he  had  been  ordered,  and  was  there  shot  dead  in  the  act 
of  lowering  a  Confederate  flag  which  was  displayed 
from  the  hotel  of  the  town.  Col.  E.  Wiis  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  victims  of  the  Civil  War. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Eliot.  r.EOIir.E,  [cl'yot,)  the  literary  nrm-de-plume  as-'EI  Elft'no.  in  AVw  ,t/exico,  a  yill  of  Taos  co.;  ;iop 
"red  by  MtRT  A.  Ky.vss  (Mrs.  G.  11.  LeweS),  one  of  |  Ells'wort.  in  It'.  I  irp.nm,  a  twp.  of  lyler  co. 
the  most^cminent  of  living  Knglish  novelists,  ii.  in  Der-  Ellswortii,  B-phraim  i,LMER,  (lU  wurl/i,)  an  Aiiicri  a 
byshire,  18i0.  She  parly  manifested  literary  powers 
of  a  high  order,  and  soon  aftir  her  (Ubut  in  the  world 
of  letters  hecatiie  joint-editor  of  the  “  W'estmiuster  Ke- 
view.”  Ill  1857  she  started  iiiion  her  brilliant  career 
as  a  writer  of  fiction  by  the.  publication  of  Scenes  o/ 

VlrrUal  Lift,  a  work  which  at  once  stamped  its  then 
unknown  author  with  a  wide-spread  celebrity.  In  the 
following  year  Adam  lit.de  appeared,  the  success  of 
which  was  extraordinary.  Then  followed  The  Mill  on 
(he  Elifs  (a  master-production),  and  Ni'fu.s  Murner,  a 
work  but  little  inferior  to  its  (iredecessor.  In  1.863  Ro- 
tnola  was  given  to  the  reading  world,  a  book  con 
sidensi  by  mani 
Felije  Unit  fit  R. 
of  her  piocediiig 
English  Life,  pul'.. 

U.  States,  and  Germany,  in  1873.  is  one  of  tlife  most 
original  and  powerful  novels  of  modem  times.  In 
1876  Daniel  Perotido  appeared. 

El'iot.  Samuel,  an  American  historian,  B.  at  Boston, 

1831,  graiiitated  at  llarvanl  Coll,  in  1839,  and  became 
president  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  in  1861).  Atuotig 
his  chi  'f  works  are  Tit.  Liberty  of  Rmne  (184Uo  The 
Early  CTiriXiuns  ( 1858).  and  A  Manual  of  Uniled  Stales 
History  from  1492  to  1 .850. 

Eli'zn.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co.;  pop.  767. 

Eliz'nbcih,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Centre  twp.,  .Morgan 
CO.  ;  pop.  1,3.5. 

Elizabotll,  ill  IT.  nr^rinin,  a  twp.of  W'lrt  co. ;  pop.  804. 

Eli'zAy.  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co.;  pop.  525. 

Elk,  in  Kansii.%  a  township  ot’Ulond  co.;  pop.  501. 

£llc«  in  Mis.'fouj'i.  a  twp.  ot  McDonald  941.  —  A 

twp.  of  Stoddard  co. ;  621. 

Klk,  in  yortU  Ctii'nlitia.  a  twp.  of  Wilkes  co. ;  pop.  675. 

£lk«  in  Orf'gi^,  a  precinct  of  Lirant  co.;  pop.  103. 

KIk,  in  I*funsylva7ii(i.  a  twp.  of  Tioga  co.;  poj).  17*2. 

Elk,  in  Tennessee,  a  dintru  t  of  Carter  co. ;  pop.  587. 

Elk,  in  West  a  twp.  of  Barbour  co.;  1,010. 

—  A  twp.  of  Harrison  co.;  pop-  l,3Gl.  —  A  twp.  ol  Kan- 
awlia  co. ;  pop.  2.4.'>1.  —  A  twp.  of  aMinerul  co. ;  pop.  423. 

Elk  Creek, in  prcc.ot  SiRMiccrco;  pop. 997. 

£lk  Creek,  in  NortU  a  township  ol  W  atauga 

co. ;  p'tp.  265. 

Elk  Creek,  in  nrf/fmVi.a  twp.ofCraysoii  co. ;  p.  4,116. 

Elk  E»H»,  in  a  twji.  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  1,160. 

Elk  Eork,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lewis  co. ;  jtop.  072. 

Elk  Fork,  in  Missmri,  a  twp  of  Pettis  co.;  pop.  2,404. 

Elk  OarUeii,  iu  V^iryinia,  a  township  of  Russell  co. ; 
pop.  2,023. 

Elk'hart,  in  Indiuna.  a  village  of  Concord  township, 

Elkhart  co. ;  pop.  3,26'). 

Elk'tiorii,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  679^ 

£lktlorii,  iu  Missouri,  a  t wp.  of  ^Varrcn  co. ;  pop.  2,479. 

Elkhorii,  in  West  yiryiuia,  a  town.ship  of  McDowell 
co. ;  pop.  416. 

Elk  Horn  drove,  in  IllinoLs,  a  township  of  Carroll 
CO. ;  pop.  662. 

£l'kint4,  in  ArA.*aw«a.<c,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  584. 

Elk'iiioiit  j'iprillg'My  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Giles 
co. ;  pop.  1,454. 

Elk  Mouml,  in  iru'constn,  a  township  of  Dunn  co. ; 
pop.  433. 

El'ko,  in  Nevada^  aco.,  cap.  Elko;  pop.  3,447.  —  A  twp. 
of  Elko  CO. ;  pop.  1,160. 

Elk  Prairie,  in  Illinois, twp.  of  Jackson  co.;  p.  I,3.'i4. 

Elk  Run,  in  Viryiuia,  a  township  of  Rockingliam  co.: 
pop.  2,341. 

Elk  Spring,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  2,099. 

Elk 
El 

Ellen 

pop.  1K8. 

El'lendale,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alexander 
CO. ;  pop.  9<J8. 

Ellesville,  (elz'vll,)  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Columbia 
CO. ;  pop.  1,484. 

Ellet,  Ch.veles,  {tVltt,)  an  American  engineer,  B.  iu 
Bucks  CO.,  PeniiRylvania.  1810.  D.  of  w  ounds  received 
in  a  naval  action  fought  on  the  Mississippi  near  Mem¬ 
phis,  iu  1802,  He  WHS  the  constructor  of  the  suspi^ision 
bridge  at  Fairmouut,  Phihulelphia,  (the  first  o*  the 
kind  erected  iu  the  U.  States,)  and  that  whii  li  spans 
the  Falls  of  Niagai  Ji. 

El'licott  City,  in  Maryla^id,  a  city  part  in  Baltimore 
and  part  in  Howard  co. ;  pop.  1,722. 

El'lin;$'ton,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  342. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  {cVydt,)  an  American  naturalist,  B.at 
Bi-aufort,  S.  C.,  1771,  after  graduating  at  Vale  Coll,  in 
1791,  became  Prof,  of  Natural  HiMury  at  Charleston. 

D.  18W.  His  Botany  of  ik>ulh  CuroHua  and  Geoiyia  (2 
vols.,  1821-4)  is  a  work  of  much  value. 

Ell'iott,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Cumberland  co. ;  p 
—  A  co.,  cap.  Martinshurg;  pop.  4,433. 

£iriottsville9  in  Alabama, u  township  of  Shelby  co.; 
pop.  501. 

Elliottsville,  in  A'fnitec/rp,  aprecinctofBreathittco 
pop.  474. 

£lliOtt»ville,  in  J/tttn«,  a  plantation  of  Piscataquis  co. 
pop.  42. 

EFIifi,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  c  ). ;  jwp- 
Ellii^,  in  Kansas,  an  K.  central  co.,  C.  Hays  City ;  p.  1,336 
£lli$4,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  993. 

ElliM  mill,  in  fentwssee,  a  dist,  of  Carter  co.;  pop.  402. 

Ellis  Station,  iu  A'au«««,  a  twji.  of  Ellis  co. ;  pop.  120 
EriiKtoii,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  ^Madison  co. ;  p.  2, .39" 

El'lisville,  in  Ac/i4«cA*y,  a  precinct  of  Nicholas  co, 
pop.  1,089. 


‘nse. 

II,  *n  Alahawn,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ;  pop.  1,748. 

I,  in  Mississippi,  a  vill.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  82, 
*r|>riso,  in  Missmiri,  a  twp.  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  322. 


pop.  2,099. 

Ik'toii,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Washington  co. ;  jxip.  16t). 
I'lc^foy,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Blount  co. ;  pop.  1,(M6. 
lien  llreek,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Martin  co.; 
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Ell'w04>(l,  in  htdiana,  a  village  of  Pipe  Creek  township, 
Madison  co. ;  pop.  310. 

Elm,  in  7/h«ow,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  968. 

Elm,  in  Misstmri,  a  twp.  of  Putnam  co.;  pap.  1,640. 

El  Ma'clio,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  San  Miguel 
co. ;  pop.  134. 

Elm  Creek,  iu  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  2,027. 
El’mer,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Pittsgrove  town¬ 
ship,  Salem  co. ;  pop.  347. 

Elm  drove,  in  Illinois,^  township  of  Tazewell  co. ; 
pop.  1,072. 

Elm  liiirMt,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Du  Page  co.-.  pop.  329. 
El'iiiore,  in  Alabama,  an  E. central  co.  C’ap.  \\etumpka. 
/3>^).  14,477. 

Elmore,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Holmes  co.;  pop.  200. 
Eliii'wooil,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  and  village  of 
Peoria  eo.;  pryp.  2,410. 

Elliiwooil,  in  Michigan,  a  twj).  of  Leelenaw  co. ;  p.  535. 
Elm  wooil,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  317. 
E'lon,  in  IVrymwi,  a  tw  p.  of  Amherst  co. ;  pop.  3,19  ). 

El  Fne'blo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  Sun  Miguel 
CO. ;  pop.  292. 

El  Puerleoi'to,  in  ^YeM;  Mexico,  a  village  of  San  Mi¬ 
guel  CO. ;  pop.  349. 

El  Kaii'cho,  in  Netv  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Bernalillo 
CO. ;  pop.  336.  —  A  village  of  Tao.s  co,;  pop.  1.329. 

El  Rl'to,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Rio  Arriba  co. ; 

pop.  8U>.  — A  precinct  of  Valencia  co.;  pop.  256. 
El'^inore,  in  Kansas,  a  twj).  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  452. 

El  Teeol'otito,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  San  Mi¬ 
guel  CO. ;  pop.  12a5. 

El  Tiiii'C|ne,  iu  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Rio  Arriba 
co. ;  pop.  276. 

El  vi'ra.  in  Illinois,  a  tw]-.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  1,268. 
E'lysv  i  I  le,  in  .Maryland,  a  vill.  of  I  loward  co. ;  pop,  362 
Eiiilialtii  iiiyr*  The  mortal  remains  ot  ^Iazzini  — 
alter  their  siniulat('d  inhumation  iii  a  cemetery  at 
—  have  boon  confided  to  Pi*ot.  Gorini,  w’lio  luis 
undertaken  tlieir  complete  petrifaction  within  a  term 
of  eiglit  months.  To  preserve  a  corpse  eternally,  to 
give  it  all  the  appearance  of  life,  has  been  in  Italy  the 
preoccupation  t»f  «juito  a  number  of  savants.  It  may 
he  said  that  it  is  astinly  special  to  that  country 
study  that  has  been  juirsued  for  centuries  pa.st,  and  has 
already  given  incredible  result.s.  Drot.  Gorini,  who.se 
modesty  is  on  a  par  with  his  scientific  acquirements, 
enjoys  in  tbe.se  matters  an  iueontestahlo  celeluily.  He 
possesses  a  museum  of  corpses,  and  some  very  c-irious 
anatomical  prepanitions,  w  hieh  the  author  ol  tliis  ar- 
ti<*le  hits  on  several  occasions  insp<*cted,  and  the  exam 
illation  of  whicli,  superficial  tliougli  it  was,  caused  him 
a  verital)le  surprise.  Certain  mummifters  give  to  the 
corpse  the  strange  jiruperty  of  rejc-isuming  the  appear 
ance  of  slumber  after  remaining  some  iiours  in  wjiter, 
thus  tacilitating  the  purposes  of  critical  anatomical  re 
search.  Other  jjreparatioiis  give  to  deatl  bodies  the 
hardness  cif  stone,  and  eiiuhle  them  to  resist  humidity 
and  the  combined  action  of  cold  and  heat.  We  still  re 
inemher  a  cane  of  Dr.  GorinPs,  the  top  of  which  was 
formed  of  a  human  eye  admirably  preserved,  ami  so 
hard  as  to  remind  one  of  crystal  or  cornelian  ;  be.-ides 
several  petrified  heads,  which,  after  the  lapse  ol  thirty 
years,  had  retained  all  the  aspects  and  characteristics 
of  life.  The  remains  of  Maz/ini,  under  this  skiltul 
opeiutur,  will  e.scape  decomposition,  and  keep  -—a  priv 
ilege  only  belonging  to  tho.se  who,  w’ith  a  dignified  life 
have  maintained  purity  of  habit  —  the  sublime  expres¬ 
sion  borne  by  his  face  in  his  last  hour. 

Ein'berton,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Venango 
co. ;  pop.  488. 

Enibii'do,  in  New  Mexico,^  precinct  and  village  of 
Rio  Arriba  co.;  y)o;>.  653. 

£m'ert*s  Cov^,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Sevier  oo. 
pop.  561. 

Eni'niett,  in  Iowa,  a  tw-p.  of  Emmett  co. ;  pop,  232. 
Eiii'nieltsbiir;;^,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  township  of 
Deer  Lodge  co. ;  pop.  133. 

Eiii'iiion*^,  in  NorUi  Carolina,  u  township  of  Davidson 
CO. ;  pop.  941. 

Eiii'ory,  iu  California,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co. 
poj).  S43. 

Ein'pire  Iron  Works,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 
Dade  co. ;  pop.  367. 

En^tieki,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  2,426. 
Eli^^'llsti,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,349 
Eii^'lisb  I'reek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Cocke  co. 
pop  783. 

£ii$;;‘mv'iii$:r.  Slate  has  been  recently  substituted  for 
boxwood  as  a  material  for  engraving;  it  is  said  to  be 
ea.sily  cut,  and  that  it  wears  as  well  as  electrotypes;  and 
furthermore,  that  the  sharpness  of  outline  is  retained 
I  after  a  very  largo  number  of  improssiuus  have  beeu[ 
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struck  off.  Other  advantages  which  it  is  claimed  slate 
possesses  are  that  it  is  not  alTected  by  oil  or  water,  and 
tlial  with  variations  of  temperature  it  never  becomes 
strained  or  warj»ed,  wliich  boxwood  does.  If  further 
experiments  confirm  the  views  liehl  by  those  whohave 
tested  it,  a  large  demand  will  ensue  lor  slate  for  this 
purpose. 

E'lioii,  ' 

Elion, 

En  terprise, .  .  •  .  *  q.»i 

EiiterpriJ^e,  it*  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co.:  pop.  831. 

EpIielideN.  [e/iH'e-deez.)  [From  Gr.  eph,  upon,  and 
helios,  the  sun.]  {Med.)  Same  as  I'RECKI.ES,  (q.  v.  in 
the  body  of  tliis  work.) 

Ep  poril'H  Point,  iu  Illinois,  n  township  of  Living¬ 
ston  co. ;  pop.  861. 

EppH,  in  MissouH,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  263. 

Equality,  in  Missouri,  a  tw  p.  of  Miller  co. :  pop.  1,068, 

Erekinaiiii-C'lintriaii,  {iirk^on'shah-tre-dn'.i  the 
name  of  a  literary  iiartnership  con.sisting  ot  Emii.e 
Erckm\nn,  b.  at  rhalsboiirg,  France,  in  1825,  and 
Alexandre  Chatbun,  b.  18*26,  at  Si  hlatentbal.  dep. 
Meurtlu*.  From  the  ficile  pdis  ofthie  firii’  ot  novelists 
have  proceeded  quite  a  number  ot  pojiiilar  and  interest¬ 
ing  Works  of  fiction,  loniided  principally  upon  German 
manners  and  customs,  and  upon  episodes  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Directory,  and  the  First  and  Second  em¬ 
pires,  Contes  (les  Bords  du  Ixhin  A  Illustrt  Docteur 
MathCus;  he  Fou  Vegof ;  Le  Cofnsa  ii  dt  1813;  A’/wra- 
sion,  and  Waterloo,  are  *aniong  the  best  of  such  produc¬ 
tions,  and  of  these  many  liave  been  translated  into 
English. 

E'ri©,  iu  Kansas,  a  t\v]).  and  vill.  of  Neosho  co. ;  p.  l,3o0. 

EHOam'bia,  in  Alabama,  a  southern  co. ;  pop.  4,041. 

Ej^cata  wa.  iu  Alabama,  a  township  ot  Washingtom 
co, ;  p<yp.  585. 

Es€*liweil<*r,  idsVvIl-dr,')  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  of  Germnnv,  in  Rhenish  Pm-sia,  circ.  Aachen,  9 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Aix’hi-Chapelle,  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Inde  and  Donte.  iVp.  17,737. 

Esoosiira,  don  Patricio  de  l.a,  {dzJo-sott'rah,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  politician  and  author,  n.  at  >iadrid,  1867.  In  1826 
heeutend  a  regiment  ol  artillery,  and  was  jiromoteii 
in  1829  to  the  rank  of  otficer.  Luring  this  period  he 
devot'Ml  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  politics.  In 
1834  lie  was  exiled  os  a  Carlist  to  OLveia :  in  1835  Avas 
appointed  aide-ile-camp  and  secretary  to  (len.  Cordova, 
upon  whose  retirement  in  1836  lie  obtained  liis  dis* 
charge.  Upon  the  accession  ol  Gen.  Espartero  to  pow’t  r, 
E.  w'as  again  exiled,  and  retired  to  France.  Returning 
to  Madrid  in  1843,  he  Avae  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
and  held  office  under  the  Narvaez  ni)nistr\,  retiring 
from  public  aflairs  in  1846.  He  has  obtained  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poet,  dramatist,  and  noA-elist.  and  istheauthor 
of  the  following  poeniS  :  El  hxdto  Vestido  de  Negro 
Capuz,  an<l  Jlerncni  Cot-Us  en  (hclula  ;  dramas,  Coj'te 
del  biien  Eeliro,  jilayed  in  1837 ;  Barbara  Bionibery, 
Don  Jaime  el  Conguistador,  La  Aurora  del  Colon,  kl 
Jliguai-nofn,  in  18:8;  Los  Moc^edes  de  Ileruan  Cortls, 
Poger  de  Flor,  Ac.,  in  l844-46i;  has  w  ritten  two  histori¬ 
cal  romances,  viz.,  A’f  Ctnule  de  pul  lished 


in  1832,  and  Ni  Bey,  ni  B> gue,  it  l'-35;  a  political  ro¬ 
mance,  entitled  LI  BaiHarco  iil*  lalle,  in  1846;  and 
Ili.doria  Constitucicnal  de  hujlatei-ra,  in  1850, 

EmoiiIh  piR«  in  Kenlucky,  a  pi  ic.  M  Lewis  co. ;  p.  1,138. 

Es'llierville,  in  lowa,u  twp.  and  village  of  Emmett 
co, ;  pop.  480. 

E»t*S,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  426. 

in  Georgia,  a  dist  of  Jones  co.  ;  p>p-  186. 

Et'na,  in  hidia^ia,  a  tw  p.  of  M  liithy  co  ;  pop.  4^9. 

Etna,  in  Texas,  a  jirec.  of  Smith  co. ;  pop.  2.888. 

Efowall^  {et^'wah,)  in  Alabama,  an  E.  co.  C'up.  Gadsden 
Pop.  10,109. 

Etrii'ria.  in  North  Carolina,  a  tw'p  of  Halifax  co. 

Ell,  Louis  Philippe  Makie  Ferdinand  Gasto.n  d'Orleans, 
Comte  d',  (oo,)  b.  at  Neuilly,  Krance,  1842,  is  eldest  son 
of  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  grandson  of  tlie  ex-king 
Louis  Philippe.  In  1864  lie  married  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil,  ami  iieire.ss  to  the 
imperial  crow  n.  In  1869  lie  avus  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Brazilian  army,  and  succeeded  iu  defeat¬ 
ing  and  putting  HU  end  to  the  Paraguayan  war,  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Dictator  Lopez. 

£iicaly|>!*4iiitlie,  a  liquor  made  from  the  leaA'es  of 
the  Eucalyptus,  (p.  9u2,)  re.semhling  absinthe  in  taste 
and  color,  but  claimed  to  be  very  much  more  whole¬ 
some.  The  Eucalyptus  iree  ha.s  been  planted  by  thou- 
sauds  iu  Algiers,  wliere  they  are  said  to  iiave  reclaimed 
vast  districts  hitherto  malarious. 

EuftYlA,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.  —  A  town  of 
Barbour  co.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

Eiihtir'lco,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Barton  co, ;  pop.  2,555. 

EiriO$S‘y.in  Mississippi,  a.  dist. of  Holmes  co.:  pop. 1,509. 

Eiiploctellai.  (yoo-plck-icl'lah,)  n.  (Zobl.)  A  remarka¬ 
ble  genus  of  siliceous  sponges.  In  the  third  volume  of 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,” 
the  discovery  of  Euplectella  is  announced  in  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  “  Mr.  Cuming  has  entrusted  to  me  for  de¬ 
scription,”  writes  Prof.  Owen,  “one  of  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  rarest,  of  the  marine 
productions  with  which  bis  researches  iu  the  Philii*- 
pine  Islands  luiA’e  enabled  him  to  enrich  the  zoological 
collections  of  his  native  country.  This  production 
forms  part,  howeA'er,  of  a  member  of  the  loAvcst  class 
of  organized  bodies,  being  the  skeleton  or  framework 
of  a  species  of  sponge  belonging  to  the  cylindrical  and 
reticulate,  or  Alcyonoid  family.  It  is  a  hollow,  sub¬ 
circular,  slightly  conical,  and  gently  curved  case  or 
tube,  resembling  a  delicate  cornucopia  with  the  apex 
removed.  It  measures  eight  inches  in  length,  two 
inches  across  the  base,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
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Fig.  31.— EUPLEC- 
TtLLA  CUCUMER. 


across  the  apex,  which  is  truncated.  The  base  or  winer 
aperture  of  the  tube  is  sub-elliptical,  aud  U  closed  by 
a  cap  of  coarse  and  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  network,  gently  convex 
externally,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  divided  from  the  walls  of 
tlie  c.> Under,  like  tlie  bitse  of  the 
AspergUlutn,^  or  water-pot  shell,  by 
a  thin  projecting  plate,  standing 
out  like  a  ruff  or  frill.”  At  the 
time  this  description  was  given,  it 
was  probably  little  thought  that, 
after  a  period  of  some  fifteen 
years  had  elapse<i,  a  second  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  singular  spouge  would 
come  to  light,  and  still  lees 
was  it  imagined  that  the  first 
described  form  could  be  exceedi«d 
in  l>eauiy;  yet  such  luis  been  the 
case,  and  the  "second  specimen, 
morwjver,  turns  out  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species.  Tliefirst  was  entitled 
EuplfcMla  aspergillum,  and  tliat 
more  recently  described  E.  c«cm- 
mer.  In  regard  to  the  cliaracters  of 
the  latter,  which  are  given  in  tlio 
twenty-second  volume  of  the*’  Linnnean  Transactions,” 
wc  have  only  space  to  observe  that  the  specimen  Wiis 
six  inches  long,  two  inches  wide  at  the  base,  expanded 
to  the  exte  nt  of  another  half  inch  more  in  tlie  centre, 
and  contracted  at  the  apex  to  about  one  inch  and  a 
quacter.  Tiiose  who  desire  a  more  minute  account  of 
these  lovely  glasslike  sponges,  should  consult  the  ori¬ 
ginal  records,  especially  the  one  last  mentioned;  but 
we  cannot  close  this  brief  rtmm6  without  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  tlie  appropriate  reflections  which  a  consiil- 
eratimi  of  these  humble  structures  invariably  induces 
in  every  riglitly  constituted  mind,  and  which,  in  the 
insbtnce  Just  referred  to,  have  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  professor  in  the  following  terms:  “To  the 
question  put  by  almost  every  one  to  whom  the  Euplec- 
tella  is  shown,  as  to  how  the  threa«l8  could  have  been  so 
regularly,  yet  so  intricately,  interwoven,  1  have  some¬ 
times  replied,  that  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  in¬ 
terweaving  in  the  case;  that  no  thread,  as  such,  was 
ever  laid  across  another  in  the  construction  of  the  Eu- 
plectella;  that  the  analogy  of  human  textile  fabrics 
does  not  apply  to  this  beautiful  natural  object.  The 
artificial  lace-work,  the  several  stages  of  a  complex  re¬ 
sult,  must  be  taken  in  the  succession  indicated  by  pain¬ 
ful  and  exact  calculation ;  in  organic  lace-work  different 
stages  are  done  at  once.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Divine  works 
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surpass  those  of  man’s  utmost  ingenuity.  The  threads 
of  the  EupleclHla  were  not  first  spun  and  then  inter¬ 
woven,  but  were  formed  as  interwoven,  the  two  pro¬ 
cesses  going  on  simultuneously,  or  puri  pnssu.  Just  as 
in  the  cancelhms  structure  of  iMUie,  the  plates  of  Inuie 
are  not  first  formed  ami  then  fitted  to  one  another,  as 
in  building  a  house  of  cards,  but  tlie  forming  and  the 
fitting  go  on  together  in  tlie  course  of  molecular  I 
gr(»wth.  I  presume,  also,  that,  in  the  beautiful  object' 
w  hich  we  call  the  EupUctelUtyWe  have  but  its  skeleton  ; 
and  that,  in  tlie  living  state,  the  ex<|ui8iie  structure  of 
the  tlinty  framework  may  l>e  veiled  by  the  delicate 
gelatinous  enveloping  organic  tissue.”  Admirable 
figures  (from  which  the  one  here  given  U  a  re<lucod 
copy  I  accompany  the  memoirs  ]>uhlished  in  the  “Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  iJiinseuu  and  Zi)blogical  Societies.” 

Eliro'ka.  in  7’ a  dist.  of  IJmdley  co. ;  pop.  8-4. 

Etiro  ka  l^i«trict«  in  yevada^  u  village  of  Lander 
CO.  ;  pap.  (Ul). 

Eii'Inu.  in  Ahb'imny  a  tw'p.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,920. 

EvHii'K'<'line«  in  Michigatiy  a  township  of  Charlevoix 
Co,  ;  f>op.  90. 

Ev'aiiH*  Thom\.s,  an  American  i>olemic.  b.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  nON  lie  h-M-ame  a  prominent  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  and  ojiposed  the  Separation  in  a  series 
of  aide  controversial  articles  published  in  The  Friend, 
in  1827-8.  D.  1868.  His  Erpnsitum  af  the.  Faith  nf  the 
Re\igin\ie  Saciety  af  Frifniis  is  deeineii  an  able  rationale 
of  the  df)ctrine8  of  Quakerism. 

Evaii!^.  ill  Colorado  7Vrri/ory,H  vill.  of  Weld  co.  \pop.  189. 

E^'RIIH,  in  Grorgi'i,  a  disi.  of  I)e  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  618. 

Evaiim,  in  Trnneseee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co. :  pop.  6o4. 

EvaiiK  Coiitro,  in  yew  Fork,  a  village  of  Evans  twp., 
Erie  co. ;  pop.  1,50. 

in  T^’nnetutee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  361. 

EvaiiN*9  in  Aew  F/rk,  a  village  of  Le  Ray 

tow’nship,  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  .500. 

Ev'url,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co, ;  pop.  168. 

Evartsi*  William  M.,  (th^'ahrU,)  a  distinguislied  Ameri¬ 
can  lawyer.  D.  at  Boston,  Ma.ss„  1818,  graduated  at  Yale 
Coll,  in  1837,  and  comineneed  legal  practice  in  New 
York  city  in  1840.  In  1868  he  acted  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  Pres.  Johnson  during  the  impeachment  of  the 
latter,  and  became  Attorney-General  of  the  U.  States  in 
July  of  the  same  year.  In  187*2  he  was  one  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  employed  by  the  U.  Stales  govt,  to  represent  it  in 
the  arbitration  of  the  “Alabama  Claims”  at  Geneva. 
Served  as  Sec.  of  Slate  in  the  Cabinet  of  Prest,  Hayes. 

Evc‘^  in  ArAraii.ms,  a  twp.  of  Monrue  co, 

in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Charlevoix  co. 

Ev'eroltf  in  Maseachuselta,  a  township  of  Middlesex 
county. 
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Evor^^tf*  In  yebroaka,  a  fw’p.  of  Burt  CO.;  pop.  277. 

Ev'eriffrom,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Panola  co. ;  pop. 
1,929.  —  A  precinct  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  1,183. 

Ev'^^r's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  766. 

Ew'iiiu’toii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  liuntington  town¬ 
ship,  Gallia  CO. ;  pop.  191. 

Exc'tiani^e'  llotol,  in  Alabama^  a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.;  pop.  1.600. 

Ex  tra,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Ashley  co. ;  pop.  603. 

Ey<*k,  IIUBERT  Van,  (U*,)  a  notable  painter  of  the  Flem¬ 
ish  school,  n.  at  Bruges,  1366,  worked  in  conjunction 
with  his  more  celehraied  brother  Jan,  their  finest  joint 
production  being  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  an  altar- 
piece  now  in  Ghent.  Tim  brothers  are  credited  with 
having  introduced  an  improved  method  of  preparing 
pigments  for  oil-painting.  D.  1426. —  His  younger 
brother  Jan,  or  John  or  Bruoes  fas  he  is  some¬ 
times  styled),  B.  at  Massyck,  1390,  studied  under  and 
worked  in  concert  with  Hiihert,  and  8m  pH>Ped  him  in 
the  cliief  qualities  of  a  great  painter.  Jan  gained  the 
patronage  of  Duke  Philiji  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  who 
nia<le  him  not  only  his  painter,  but  also  Ins  ambassador, 
liis  principal  works,  which  include  a  IVr^ni  and  Child, 
a  Stiint  Jerome,  and  77/e  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  tlieir  prevailing  freshness  of  tone  and 
lirilliancy  of  coloring,  as  well  a.s  by  tlieir  freedom  of 
touch,  though  they  lack  something  in  harmony  and 
perspective.  D.  1440. 

Eyre,  Edward  John,  (dr,)  an  English  explorer  and 
colonial  administrator,  n.  in  Yorkshire.  1815,  early  emi¬ 
grated  to  Australia,  where  ho  distinguished  himself  by 
his  exploration  of  the  then  unknown  shore  extending 
fr()ni  E.  Lon.  118®  to  13i®,  between  King  George's 
S«'und.  in  W.. Australia,  ami  IV)rt  Lincoln,  in  S.  Australia. 
In  1846  he  became  Lieiit.-Governor  of  New’  Zealand, 
and  in  1862,  Governor  (»f  Jamaica,  which  island  he,  by 
his  courage  and  energy  —  adversely  considered,  how¬ 
ever.  by  many  — saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  negro  in¬ 
surrection  w  hich  broke  out  in  Oct.,  1865.  Proclaiming 
military  law,  he  tried  by  court-martial  a  mulatto 
preacher  named  Gordon,  whp.  it  was  supposed,  had 
constituted  him.^elf  the  ringleader  of  an  intended  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  white  population.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  Gov.  Eyre  liaving  excited  ninch  adverse  criticism  in 
England,  a  government  commission  of  inquiry  was  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  Governor  suspended.  On  his  arrival  home 
his  opponents  formed  themselves  into  a  so-called  ./a- 
maica  (‘ommittef.  u\a\  demanded  his  being  brought  to 
trial.  This  acrordingly  took  place,  and  he  was  acquitted, 
April  11th,  1867.  Upwards  of  $1(KMKK)  were  subscribed 
by  his  friends  and  the  public  at  large  to  defray  the 
heavy  expenses  eotalied  upon  him  by  this  trial. 


E'g^ypt.  In  1871  the  financial  position  of  this  country 
was  as  follows  :  Total  amount  of  capital  of  governmeot 
loans  due  Jan.  1st,  187*2,  $98,'237.95U ;  interest  and  an¬ 
nuities  on  same  payable  during  the  years  1H72-73.  $1*2,- 
396,905.  Capital  of  loans  secured  on  the  private  estates 
of  the  Khedive,  payable  in  same  manner.  $16, *250,300; 
interest  and  annuities  $6,597,400.  In  the  above  state¬ 
ment  the  last-named  fund,  although  difl'erenC  in  name 
and  management,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  government,  because  the  immense 
revenue  derived  from  the  private  estates  of  the  Viceroy, 
managed  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  officials  called 
the  Daira,  is  used  both  for  the  private  purposes  of  the 
ruler,  and  for  the  administration  and  development  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  show  the  anomaly  w'hich  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  management  of  Egyptian  finances,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  1871.  the  Viceroy,  in  order  to  create  a 
fund  for  relieving  the  state  of  its  most  jiressing  liabili¬ 
ties,  approve<i  a  measure  by  wliicli  all  the  landowners 
were  invited  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  six  years’ 
land-tax  in  advance,  assessable  according  to  the  land 
he!<i  by  each;  for  this  concession  the  government  agreed 
to  reduce  the  existing  land-tax  by  one-half  forever. 
The  land  under  cultivation  in  Egyjit  is  estimated  at 
about  5,0(K),(KX)  feddans  (6,1’25,0U0  acres).  The  total 
amount  of  the  six  years’  land-tax  reipiired  in  advance, 
in  the  event  of  all  the  landowners  paying  up,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $150,900,006,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  mean  pro  rata  contrioution  of  alioiit  $30  i>er/<?rfrfan. 
It  was  then  found  the  Khedive  and  his  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  possessed  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  the  land  under 
tillage  in  Egypt,  and  the  amount  of  $40,ik)0,I.H)0  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  prop<)sed  loan,  leaving  $11U,0<)0,000  on 
the  private  owners.  The  consequence  of  this  has  beez 
a  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  land.  Another  finan¬ 
cial  circunistance  which  lias  served  to  greatly  affect 
the  quotations  and  prices  of  everything  in  Egypt,  is 
the  over-issue  of  coi>per  money,  which  has  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value  from  97)-^  piastres  to  300  piastres  in 
copper  for  the  pound  sterling,  or  five  dollars.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  ascertained 
weight  of  the  copper  coin,  one  pound  avoirdupois  passes 
current  for  nearly  28  cents  American,  gold  or  silver, 
and  this  must  be  nearly  its  cost  to  tlie  government. 
The  cause  of  the  great  influx  of  copper  and  its  depreci¬ 
ation  in  value  has  been  that  the  government  claimed 
to  pay  a  certain  and  large  percentage  of  all  salaries, 
Ac.,  in  copper  coin;  as  the  same  pound  of  copper  coin, 
which  cost  the  government  say  28  cents  (gold  or  silver), 
represented  about  94  cents,  gold  or  silver.  While  the 
government  thus  gaine«i  about  66  cents  on  each  pound 
by  weight  issued,  the  receiver  lost  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  issue  rateand  current  rate  among  theraoney- 
changers.  Turning  to  commercial  matters,  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  country  in  1871  amounted  to  $28,045, 9m); 
the  exports  to  $A9.976.5tK),  tlnis  leaving  the  balance  of 
trade  largely  in  favor  of  Egypt.  Tlie  principal  articles 
imported  were :  Textile  fabrics,  value  $8, *287 ,368;  tim¬ 
ber,  $1,897,973;  coal,  $1,490,941 ;  oils,  $1, *22 1,396;  wines 
and  liquors,  $1,120,979;  macliinery,  $93t,.583;  salted 
provisions,  $932,730;  dried  fruit,  $874,963;  raw  silk, 
^689,105.  Chief  items  of  ex|>ort  and  values :  Cotton, 
$31,213,44.3;  c«)tt<»n  8ee<ls,  $1,915,157  ;  beans,  $3,673,128  ; 
wheat,  $2,797,111  ;  sugar,  $1,849,852  ;  gums,  $1,501,671 ; 
coffee,  (Mocha,)  $595,790 

Ele<*'lri<*al  ^aoliiiie.  (/%//*.)  Before  the  end  of 
last  century  electrical  marliiiies  were  known  in  which 
the  electricity  was  not  developed  by  friction,  but  by  tlie 
continuous  inductive  acti«in  of  a  h«'dy  already  electri¬ 
fied,  as  the  electroph(U*u5 ;  within  the  last  few  years 
such  machines  have  l>een  reinvented  and  come  into  use. 
The  form  represented  m  Fig.  33  was  invented  by  M. 
Holtz,  of  Berlin.  It  consists  of  two  circular  plates  of 
thin  glass  at  a  distance  of  3  mm.  from  each  other ;  the 
larger  one  AA,  wliich  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  is  fixed  by 
means  of  4  wooden  rollers,  resting  on  glass  axes  and 
glass  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  second  plate,  BB,  is  *2 
inches  less  ;  it  turns  on  a  horizontal  glass  axis,  w  hich 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of. the  large  fixed 
plate.  In  the  plate  A,  on  tliesnue  diameter,  are  two 
largo  apertures,  or  windi>w8,  FF'.  Along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  window  F,on  the  pcisterior  face  of  the  plate, 
a  baud  of  paper  p  is  glued,  and  on  the  anterior  face  a 
sort  of  tongue  of  thin  cardboard  n,  joined  to/)  by  a  thin 
strip  of  paper,  and  projecting  into  the  window.  At  the 
upper  edge  of  the  w’indow  F',  there  are  corresponding 
partsp'andn'.  Tlie  papers 7?  and p*  constitute  the  arma¬ 
tures.  The  two  plates,  the  armatures,  and  their  tongues, 
are  carefully  covered  with  shellac  varnish,  but  more 
especially  the  edges  of  the  tongues.  In  front  of  the 
plate  B,  at  the  height  of  the  armatures,  are  two  brass 
combs,  o  o',  supported  by  two  conductors  of  the  same 
metal  cc'.  In  the  front  end  of  these  conductors  are 
two  pretty  large  brass  knobs,  through  which  pass  two 
brass  rods  terminated  by  smaller  knobs  r/ and  pro¬ 
vided  with  wooden  handies  K  K'.  Those  rods,  besides 
moving  with  gentle  friction  on  the  knobs,  can  also  be 
turned  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  approached  and  inclined 
towards  each  other.  The  plate  is  turned  by  the  axis; 
the  velocity  whicli  it  thus  receives  is  12  to  16  turns  in 
a  second,  and  the  rotation  should  take  place  in  the  di¬ 
rection  indicated  by  the  arrow,  that  is,  towards  the 
points  of  the  canlboard  tongues  n  n'.  To  work  the 
machine  the  armatures p p'  must  be  first  primed ;  that 
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is.  one  of  the  armatures  is  positively  and  the  otlier  nega¬ 
tively  electrifi«-MJ.  This  is  effected  hy  means  of  a  sheet 
of  ebonite,  which  is  excitt*d  by  striking  it  with  flannel, 
or  better,  w  ith  catskin  ;  the  two  knobs  r  r'  having  been 
Connected,  the  electrified  ebonite  is  brought  near  one  of 
them,  p.  for  instance,  and  the  plate  is  turned.  The 
0bi»nite  is  charged  witli  negative  electricity,  which,  act¬ 
ing  inductively  on  the  armature  p,  decomjjoses  its  neu¬ 
tral  fluid,  and  the  in-galive  electricity  n*pelled  is  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  tongue  on  to  the  movable  plate,  the 
armature  reniainiiig  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
After  half  a  turn  the  negative  electricity  of  tlie  plate 
coming  in  frqnt  of  the  window  F',  acts  in  the  same  way 
on  the  armature  j>',  charging  it  with  negative  electric¬ 
ity  by  taking  from  it  a  corresponding  quantity  of  jmsi- 
tive  electricity  by  the  t^mgue  After  a  few  turns,  the 
two  armatures  being  thus  electrified,  one  positively  and 
the  other  negatively,  the  inducing  plate  of  ebonite  is 
removed,  and  the  knobs  r  r'  separated  as  represented  in 
the  figure.  On  continuing  to  turn  the  plate  uninter¬ 
rupted,  a  torrent  of  sparks  strikes  across  from  one  knob 
to  the  other.  These  details  being  known,  the  following 
is  the  explanation  of  the  action  iva  given  by  the  in¬ 
ventor:  Looking  first  at  that  portion  of  the  movable 
plate  which  corre8pon<l3  to  the  positive  armature  p.  the 
neutral  electricity  of  this  portion  being  decomposed  by 
the  induction  of  the  armature,  the  repelled  positive 
electricity  is  discharged  on  the  conductor  C  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  positive  electricity  of  this  armature,  acting 
indnct!V(dv  on  this  conductor,  withdraws  negative  elec¬ 
tricity.  which  is  deposited  on  the  movable  plate  and 
leaves  the  conductor  charged  with  positive  electricity). 
As  the  rotation  of  the  plate  continues,  its  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  is  neutralized  from  F  to  F'  by  the  induction 
which  it  exerts  on  the  fixed  plate;  but  become  free  in 
front  of  the  wmdow  C',  it  is  discharged  on  the  tongue 
n'and  on  the  conductor  E (the  expression  “discharged” 
being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  before).  The  portion 
of  the  plate  hitherto  considered  is  thus  virtually  re- 
8t(»red  to  the  neutral  stale;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  w 
front  of  the  negative  armature  p',  this  acting  by  induc¬ 
tion.  the  two  electricities  are  again  separated,  and  the 
nr‘gative  is  repelled  to  the  conductor  C',  while  the  posi¬ 
tive.  which  remains  on  the  rotating  plate,  is  neutralized 
from  F'  to  F.  Becoming  free  at  F  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  at  F',  that  is,  the  plate  discharging  its  posi- 
tive  on  tlie  tongue  n.  and  on  the  conductor  C.is  restored 
to  the  neutral  state,  but  the  induction  of  the  armature- 
p\  decomposing  the  neutral  fluid  formed,  repels  to  tlie 
conductor  a  fresh  quantity  of  positive  electricity,  and 
80  on  as  long  ns  the  plate  is  turned.  Hence  it  will  be 
observed  that  each  time  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
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platos  comes  in  front  of  the  window  F.  F',  the  condnctors 
CC' receive  two  charges  of  the  same  kind,  the  first  being 
due  to  the  fluid  which  has  liecome  free  on  the  rotating 
plate,  and  the  second  to  the  induction  of  the  armature. 


33. —  HOLTl’8  KLEOTEICAl  MACUIV*. 


It  must  at  the  same  time  lie  remarked  that  the  armae 
tures  are  kept  charged  by  tiie  successive  discharges  of 
the  plate  turning  on  the  tongues  ii  n',  and  hence  It  is 
that  in  dry  air  the  macldne,  like  tlie  electrophorus,  can 
work  for  an  indefinite  (leriod.  With  plates  of  equal 
dimensions  ilolts's  machine  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  ordinary  electrical  machine.  The  jiower  is  still 
further  increased  by  suspending  to  the  conductors  C  C' 
two  condensers  H,  H',  which  consist  of  two  glass  tubes 
coated  with  tinfoil  inside  and  out,  to  within  a  fifth  of 
their  height.  Kach  of  them  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  rod,  communicating  at  one  end  with  the 
inner  coating,  and  suspended  to  one  of  the  conductors 
by  a  crook  at  the  other  end.  The  two  external  coatings 
are  connected  by  a  conductor  G.  They  are,  in  fact,  only 
two  small  l.eyden  jars,  one  of  them  H  becomingcharged 
with  positive  electricity  on  the  inside,  and  negative  on 
the  outside,  the  other  H',  with  negative  electricity  on 
the  inside,  and  positive  on  the  outside.  Becoming 


Electoral  Commission.  (Amer.  Pol.)  A  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jan. 
‘J9,  1877,  “to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
vo’tes  for  President  and  Vice-President, and  the  decision 
of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term  coqimencing 
March  4,  1877.”  It  was  composed  of  five  members 
chosen  by  the  Senate  and  a  like  number  by  the  House 
of  Representatives;  these,  together  with  five  Asswiate 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S..  formed  fifteen 
in  all.  Its  passage  in  the  Senate  was;  Yeas— Republi¬ 
cans,  21 ;  Democrats,  26;  total,  47.  Nays— Republicans, 
16;  Democrats,!;  total,  17.  Not  voting— Republicans, 
9;  Democrats,!;  total,  10.  In  the  House:  Yeas— Re- 
publicdns,  32;  Democrats,  159;  total,  191.  Nays-  Re¬ 
publicans,  68;  Democrats,  18 ;  total,  86.  Not  voting- 
Republicans,  7;  Democrats.  7  ;  total,  14.  The  Cominis- 
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charged  by  the  intervention  of  the  machine,  and  being 
discharged  at  the  same  rate  by  the  knobs  r  r',  they 
strengthen  the  spark,  which  may  attain  a  length  of  6or 
7  inches.  The  current  of  the  machine  is  utilized  1^ 
placing  in  part  of  the  fr.ame  two  brass  uprights  Q  Q 
with  binding  screws  in  wliich  are  coiiper  wires:  then, 
by  means  of  the  handles  K  K',  the  rials  which  support 
the  knobs  r  r',  are  inclined,  so  that  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  uprights.  The  current  being  then  directed  by 
the  wires,  a  battery  of  six  jars  can  be  charged  in  a  few 
minutes,  water  can  lie  decnmposed,  a  galvanometer  de¬ 
flected,  and  Geissler’s  tubes  worked  ns  witli  the  voltaic 

Epli'esns.  In  1862-3,  the  British  government  directed 
Its  attention,  in  the  interests  of  archieological  science, 
to  undertaking  the  task  of  making  researches  upon  the 
site  of  this  famous  city  of  theold  lonians.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  a  Sevan  connected  with  the  British 
Museum,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  exploring  party, 
and  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  bringing  to  light 
such  remains  of  the  buried  city  as  might  lie  discovera¬ 
ble.  In  May,  1863,  the  excavating  in  search  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  was  begun.  Among  the  remains  laid 
open  in  succession  were  those  of  the  gymnasium  and 
the  forum,  and  a  column  was  found  with  an  inscription 
indicative  of  the  glory  of  Ephesus  as  the  chief  city  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  April,  1864,  work  was  I.egun  iii  seeking 
the  Odeum  —the  great  theatre  — and  its  remains  were 
exposed  together  with  what  remained  of  the  tomb  of 
St.  Luke,  consisting  of  a  part  of  a  doorway,  on  the  jamb 
of  which  was  engraved  a  cross  and  a  luiil.  the  latter 
being  the  emblem  of  the  n]Hi5tle.  The  Odeum  vv-as 
found  to  be  about  490  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  24,500  people,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  largest  theatre  in  Asia  Minor.  The  orchestra  is 
100  ft.  in  diameter,  while  the  proscenium,  two  stories 
in  height,  is  built  in  the  most  massive  manner,  the 
second  tier  being  supported  by  numerous  columns  of 
pure  marble.  In  the  theatre  were  found  six  blocks 
covered  with  inscriptions,  portions  of  which  denoted 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  Temple  ol  Diana.  Be¬ 
sides  these  discoveries,  many  tombs  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  enclosing  sarcophagi  of  skeletons  were  exposed 
to  view.  In  May,  1868,  the  work  was  resumed,  and 
the  tomb  of  Androclus  and  the  corner  of  the  Poribolus 
wall  were  brought  to  light.  Finally,  on  the  Slst  Dec., 
1869  they  struck  the  foundation  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Diana.  This  foundation  belonged  to  the  earliest 
temple  (the  one  burnt  by  Erostratiisl,  and  consisted 
of  two  courses,  the  first  of  limestone  and  the  second  of 
marble,  each  coarse  2  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  whole 
resting  on  solid  masonry.  On  the  14th  Sept.,  1871,  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  was  unearthed, 


sion  was  composed  of  Nathan  Clifford,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court,  First  Circuit;  William  Strong,  Third 
Circuit;  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Eighth  Circuit;  Stephen  J. 
Field,  Ninth  Circuit:  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Fifth  Circuit. 
Senators  George  F.  Edmunds,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Freder¬ 
ick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Thomas  F. 
Bayard ;  Representatives  Henry  B.  Payne,  Eppa  Ilunton, 
Josiah  G.  Abbott,  James  A.  Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar. 
The  vote  in  the  Commission  upon  the  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  South  Carolina  count  was;  For  the  Hayes 
electors— Messrs.  Bradley,  Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen, 
Garfield,  Hoar,  Miller,  Morton,  Strong,  8;  for  the  Til- 
den  electors — Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Clifford,  Field, 
Hunton,  Payne,  Thurman,  7,  which  practically  gave 
the  decision  to  Mr.  Hayes.  This  result  was  reached 
March  2.  The  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  was: 
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toi'ether  with  a  portion  of  the  western  wall,  and  nu¬ 
merous  debris  of  Antiphyxa,  ns  the  sculptured  stones 
covering  the  marble  tiles  of  the  temple  were  called. 
In  1874,  about  30  ft.  of  the  platform  was  uncovered, 
and  a  portioti  of  the  thick  white  marble  pavement 
burnt  by  Erostatus  was  found ;  also  large  marble  blocks 
grooved'  for  the  hinging  of  the  doors.  The  doors  them¬ 
selves  were  found  to  be  about  15  ft.  wide.  More  of  the 
frieze  was  discovered  on  which  were  cut  lions  heads, 
which  measured  about  2  ft.  across  the  forehead.  Nearly 
all  of  the  sculpture  found  showed  traces  of  color,  red 
being  the  prevailing  shade.  In  the  cellar  Mr.  wood 
found  remains  of  the  great  altar  of  the  last  temple  but 
two,  and.  proceeding  in  his  researches,  he  arrived  at 
the  following  results:  —  The  temple  was  built  in  the 
moat  enduring  manner  on  a  foundation  ot  charcoal- 
covere<i  stone,  over  which  w’as  ft  putty-like  siioHtftnce 
resembling  wool,  over  this  again  was  more  cliarcoal, 
on  top  of  which  the  walls  were  built.  Two  columns 
were  found  in  position,  one  on  the  outer  and  the  other 
on  the  inner  row  of  peristyle,  —  and  by  these  and  the 
steps  Mr  Wood  was  enabled  to  lay  out  a  correct  plan 
of  tlio  edifice.  Tliere  were  100  columns  in  the  peristyle, 
of  which  36  were  columnar  coelietea,  or  sculptured  col¬ 
umns.  The  intercolumnSB  in  front  of  the  edifice  were 
narrowed  in  regular  proportions  —  the  two  outer  ones 
measuring  19  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  centre  28  ft.  The  columns 
were  aht.  57U  ft.  in  height  and  6^  ft  in  diameter,  fluted. 
Tlie  flutiiigs  were  elliptical,  not  vertical.  Back  ol  the 
altar  was  a  marble  screen,  enriched  with  entablature, 
the  work  of  Praxiteles.  Mr.  Wood  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  temple  had  been  open  to  the  sky  and 
that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  shielded  by  a  canopy. 
As  illustrative  of  the  magnificence  of  the  decoration  a 
fillet  of  gold  was  found  betvi  een  the  layers  of  one  of 
thecolumns.  This  splendor  of  ornament,  joined  to  its 
faultlesss  architecture,  rendered  the  Temple  of  Diana 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  tlie  world. —  The  excava¬ 
tions  were  closed  on  the  25tli  March,  18i4,  Mr.  Mood 
leaving  behind  him  certain  marked  outlines  which 
might  enable  the  work  of  investigation  to  be  resumed 
at  any  future  time,  if  desirable. 

Ev'elyit,  John,  an  English  author,  B.  in  Surrey,  1620. 
After  serving  with  distinction  in  tlie  Royalist  army 
during  the  Civil  tVar,  he,  after  the  Restoration,  became 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  one  of  the 
earliest  founders  of  the  Royal  8ociet.Y,  His  best 
known  works  are  Ny/ra,  n  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees 
(1664),  and  his  celebrated  Diary,  which  contains 
invaluablo  information  concerning  the  manners  and 
society  of  tlie  times  lie  lived  in.  It  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  the  last  one  appearing  in 
1876-1.  D.  1706. 


Hayes  and  Wheeler,  185;  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  184; 
and  thus  was  settled  a  question  wiiich,  in  almost  any 
otlier  country  but  the  United  States,  might  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  civil  war  and  anarchy. 

Edncatioii,  Nfalloiial  Bureau  of.  This  bureau 
had  "its  rise  in  the  need  of  some  central  agency,  by 
which  the  general  educational  statistics  of  the  country 
could  he  collected  and  preserved.”  At  a  convei^ion  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1866,  it  was  resolved  to  memorialize  Congress  in 
favor  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  which  was 
subsequently  organized  under  an  act  of  Congress,  March 
1, 1867.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  was  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut. 
It  has  issued  a  numiier  of  educational  publications,  em¬ 
bracing  annual  reports,  Ac. 


F. 


FABK 


FACT 


1"^  ThT?  sixth  letter  and  the  fourth  cousouaut  of  the' 
i  Kngli.sli  uiid  Latin  Hl[»habet8.  It  corre»p«*n(i8  with 
•  Ditfaninut  of  the  .Fiolian  language,  to  wliich  it  is 
closely  related  both  in  form  and  power,  and  with  the 
Van  of  the  Hebrew.  It  indicates  a  labio-dental  sound, 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  expired  air  between  the 
lower  lip  and  the  iipi»er  incisive  teeth  ;  and  bears  the 
same  relation  the  other  labio-dental  aspirate  v  that 
the  unjvspired  labials p  and  6  bear  to  each  other.  Fand 
V  are  frequently  interchanged,  and  in  (Jerman  v  luis  the 
sound  of  y*,  —  as  von,  sounded  foti;  hence,  in  English 
words  taken  from  the  Uertnan./  takes  the  place  of  v,  — • 
as  rrtfrr,  father;  n>r,  four.  In  Latin,  /  seems  to  have 
had  a  8<»nnd  somewhat  corresponding  to  a  strongly  as¬ 
pirated  h  ;  for  wo  find  the  latter  frequently  substituted 
for  the  former  in  the  Sabine  dialect  of  that  language ; 
and  in  Spanish,  the  Latin  /  is  frequently  changed  into 
h, — ‘as  Latin  /nrmoaus^  beautiful;  Spanish,  hermoso. 
The  p/a*  in  Greek  was  often  in  Latin  represented  by/ 
instead  of  pft,  —  m  phanf^/ama ;  and  this  is  frequently 
done  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  —  as //oso^a,  philosophy, 
/’in  Latin  al.so  corresponded  to  th  in  Greek, — as  Or. 
ther,  Lat.  /fra^  a  wild  heast,  /’in  Latin  and  Greek  often 
becomes  b  in  English,  —  as /rater,  brother;  and  p  in 
Latin  and  Greek, /in  English.  —  as  pafrr,  father.  In 
English,  it  has  one  uniform  sound,  m  futher,  aftpr. — 
The  flgureof  the  Latin  arose  from  the  dmtbling  of  the 
Greek  F.  As  a  numeral,  according  to  Baronins,  F  is 
equivalent  to  40,  and  K  to  40,000.  As  an  abbreviation, 
irstanils  for  filiu$yfrcit^  Flavius,  Fahrenheit,  fellow,  Ac. : 
for  forte  in  music,  and  Jf  for  /oWfj.fimo.  In  Chemistry, 
it  represents /aonwe.  In  Heraldry,  it  ilenotes  the  navel 
point  in  an  escutcheon;  in  Chronology,  one  of  the  seven 
dominical  letters ;  also  Friday.  In  prescriptions,  /-’stands 
for/<^t.  B*t  it  be  made,  or  F.  S.  A..,  fat  secundum  artem,  let 
it  be  <lone  (made)  according  to  art  or  rule.  In  criminal 
law  this  letter  was  brande<l  on  criminals  or  felons  when 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  /’is  marked  on  the 
French  coins  of  Angers,  on  the  Prussian  of  Magdeburg, 
and  on  tlie  Austrian  of  ILill  in  the  Tyrol. 

.(Mut.)  F  is  the  fourth  note  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C,  and  stands  in  proportion  to  C  as  4  to  3,  anri  is 
n  perfect  fourth  above  C  as  a  fundamental  note.  F  major, 
Rs  a  key,  has  one  flat  at  its  signature  —  viz.,  B  flat.  F 
minor  has  fotir  flats  the  same  as  A  flat  major,  of  which 
it  is  the  relative  minor. 

Fa.  (/«.)  ( Mas.)  One  of  tlie  syllables  invented  by  Guido 
Aretitio  to  mark  the  fourth  sound  of  the  modern  scale 
of  music;  rising  thus :  f/f,  r«,  mi,  fa.  It  is  now  u.sed  by 
the  French  and  Italians  to  designate  our  note  F. 
Faaborg*.  {faVbt»rg.)  a  sea-port  of  Lennjark.  in  the 
island  of  FUnen,  17  in.  from  Odensee;  pop.  3,(KX). 
Fa'b».  n.  [Lat,  a  bean.]  {Hot.)  Sec  Vicia. 
Faba'cece*  {Bot.)  See  Sut  pi.emk.nt. 

Fabian*  (Sit.,)  a  pope,  succeeded  Anterus,  236,  and 
suffered  in  the  persecution  under  Decius,  260. 

Fabii.  See  Supplement. 

Fa  bius.  See  Fabh.  .  ,  cao 

Fa'biii^.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  l,oU3. 
I'a'biiiH.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ; 
pop.  ahl.  I,4o0. 

I'a'bi  us,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

a, 000. 

— A  townsliip  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 
ra'biiis,  in  Xr.w  York,?.  po-<l-viUaitH  and  township  of 
Onondaga  co.,  »lit.  ;20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of 
tow-nship  abt.  4,<X)0. 

Fa'biUH.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 
Fa'biii<«  River,  in  Missouri,  formed  by  the  union  of 
its  N.  ami  S.  branches,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  from 
Marion  co. 

Fable,  n.  See  page 

Fa'bleU,  a.  Told  or  celebrated  in  fable. 

Fa'bler.  n.  A  writer  of  fables  or  fictions;  a  fabulist. 
Fa'blilllT,  p-  Feigning;  devising,  as  stories;  writing 
or  littering  false  stories. 

Fabliau,  (fab'le-^,)  n. ;  pf.  Fabliaux.  (Lit.)  The  name 
given  in  the  old  Frencli  literature  to  a  class  of  short 
metrical  narratives,  composed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  by  the  Trouvere.s  or  early  poets 
of  the  Langue  or  dialect  of  the  North  of  France. 

Fabri.ano,  (/a'/jn-fFno,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Maco- 
rata,  23  m.  W.  of  Macerata  city ;  pop.  7,617. 
Fabriano,  Gentile  da.  See  Supplement. 

Fab'ric,  n.  [Vr.  fabritfue ;  Lat.  fahrica,  from  faher,  a 
worker  in  hard  materials,  from  fac,  root  of/acio,  to 
make.]  Any  work  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal;  the 
frame  or  structure  of  anything:  workman.ship ;  tex¬ 
ture;  frame  or  structure  of  a  building :  construction; 
the  building  itself;  an  edifice;  a  house;  a  temple ;  « 
church ;  a  bridge,  Ac. :  any  system  composed  of  con 
nectedpnrts;  maniifaitured  cloth.  . 

Fab'rioat<*,  v.  a.  [¥r.fabriquer ;  Lat./a6nro,/aon- 
catu.%  from  fabrica.]  To  make:  to  frame;  to  forge:  to 
fashbm  ;  to  make  out  o(  wood,  stone,  or  metal  ;  to  build  ; 
to  construct ;  to  Dianufacture  ;  to  devise;  to  invent;  to 
form  a  whole  by  connecting  its  parts ;  to  form  by  art 
and  labor. 

—To  form  or  devise  falsely,  as  a  story  or  he. 

Fabrica't  ioii,n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  fabricatio.]  Act  of  fab¬ 
ricating,  framing,  or  constructing:  construction;  tlie 
act  of  manufacturing.  —  The  act  of  devising  falsely; 
forgery  that  which  is  fabricated ;  a  falsehood;  a  fiction. 
Fab'ricator,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  fabricateur.]  One  who 

coiistrncls  or  makes.  .  ^  * 

»•  A  female  fabricator. 


Fabri'eius,  CaiUS,  surnamed  LD8Cics,a  Roman  general, 
who  was  twice  consul,  and  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Samuites  and  Lncanians.  Ho  was  famed  for  his 
integrity  and  contempt  of  riches.  This  was  remarkably 
sliuwn  on  occasion  of  liis  embassy  to  Pyrrhus  in  2S0  D.C., 
wlien  he  firmly  withstood  all  the  attempts  of  l^yrrlius 
to  allure  him  into  his  service.  When  consul,  he  discov¬ 
ered  to  Pyrrhus  a  plot  formed  to  poison  him  by  his 
physician  ;  and  in  gratitude  for  so  noble  an  act,  Pyrrhus 
released  the  Homan  prisoners  without  ransom.  F.  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  endeavored  to  check  the  growing 
passion  for  luxury.  He  live<i  asimple  life,  and  died  poor. 
Fabri'ciu!!,  Johann  Christian,  a  distingnisiied  ento¬ 
mologist,  and  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Linnseus,  was  n. 
at  Tnndern,in  Schleswig,  in  1742,  ami  D.  at  Cof>enhagen 
in  1807.  lie  was  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  professor  of  rural  and  political  economy,  on  botli  of 
which  subjects  he  wrote ;  but  his  life  was  mainly  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  it  lie  visited  most  of  the  museums  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  Sgstema  Fntonwhw'.a,  and  other  works  on 
entomology,  are  in  high  repute. 

Fnb'iiliJ)»t,  n.  [Fr.  fabuliste.]  An  author  or  writer  of 
fables;  a  fabler. 

Fab'iilizo,  v.  a.  To  invent,  compose,  or  relate  fables, 
l-’AbllloN'ity,  n.  State  of  being  fabulous.  —  A  fabulous 
invention ;  a  fable. 

FAb'iiloiiM,  a.  [r<at. /a//u?osws;  Fr.  fabul^ur.]  Con¬ 
taining  or  aboun«ling  in  table  or  fiction;  feigned,  as  a 
story;  devised;  fictitious;  related  in  fable;  described 
or  celebrated  in  fables;  inventeil;  not  real. 
Fab'iiloiiMly*  adv.  In  a  fubiiloug  niunner. 
Fab'ulousiioss,  n.  The  state  of  being  fabulous; 
fabulosity. 

Facade,  {fa-sad',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  facies,  the  face. 
See  F.acial.J  ( Jrc/i.)  The  face  or  front  of  any  building 
of  importance.  It  may  be  ajiplied  to  any  side  ofa  large 
quadrangular  building  embellished  with  sufficiently 
striking  architectural  features,  but  it  is  usually  confined 
to  the  principal  front,  in  which  the  chief  eutranco  is 
most  frequently,  if  not  always,  situated. 

FttCO*  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  facies.  The  Lat.  facio,  to  make, 
whence  facies  is  derived,  is  jjrobably  fnuii  Sans,  hhili'a- 
ydnii,  to  cause  to  be,  the  causative  of  b/ul,  to  la*,  akin  to 
IIeb.pa^/»a/,  Kr.ftghal,  to  make.]  That  part  of  a  form 
or  body  w'hich  presents  a  front  surface  or  appearance; 
the  whole  form  or  manner  of  a  thing  or  body;  as,  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

“  Lake  Leman  wooa  me  with  its  crystal  face."-^Dyron. 

_ The  surface  of  the  jiart  of  an  animal’a  head,  particularly 

the  human  ln*ad ;  the  visage;  the  countenance. 

“  The  children  of  Israel  saw  the  fare  of  Moses,  that  the  skin 
of  Moses' /uce  shone. "—A'xod.  x.xxiv.  3j. 

—Cast  of  features;  aspect  of  tlie  countenance;  look;  air 
of  the  visage;  as,  to  put  the  bestyacc  on  a  matter. 

“  To  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face." — Pope. 

— Thesiirfaccof  anything  that  jirescnts  itself  first  to  view; 
external  aspect;  outside  appearance  or  show;  visible 
state  of  afl’dr.s. 

This  would  produce  a  new /ace  of  things  in  Europe." — Addison. 
—Confidence;  boldness;  freedom  from  modesty  or  bashful 
ne.^s  ;  In  edoin  li'cuu  abushinent ;  eflrontery;  impudeuce. 
“  You  'll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 

With  ignorance  and  face  ulone."— //ucii6rrt«. 

_ That  part  of  a  body  having  several  sides,  uliich  is  seen 

from  one  point;  one  of  the  bounding  planes  of  a  solid; 
as,  a  cube  has  six  faces.  —  Presence;  sight;  front;  as, 
to  run  into  the  face  of  danger,  to  contradict  a  pernoii 
to  his/acc,  to  fi’eo  from  tlie /ace  of  men.  ami  the  like. 
—  Mode  of  exhibiting  regard  or  countenance;  favor  or 
disfavor ;  good-will  or  anger ;  —  mostly  used  scriplurally. 

“  I  will  set  my  /ac«  against  them."— .^xcAa'cl  xv.  7. 

Face,  to  face,  when  both  parties  arc  present;  con- 
fn.nted  one  with  the  other;  as,  the  accused  and  ac¬ 
cuser  are  br«)Ught  fare  to  face..— To  make,  a  face,  to 
distort  the  countenance;  to  assume  a  ludicrous  or  un¬ 
natural  look. 

Shame  itself! 

“  Why  do  you  make  such  faces  T  "  —Shake. 

Fare  of  a  ryJ'ndcr.  (Mach.)  The  flat  part  of  the 
cylimler  of  a  steam-engine  on  which  a  slide-valve  moves. 
—Faceofa  bastion.  (Fortif.)  That  part  which  intervenes 
between  tlie  salient  and  the  shoulder  angle.  —  Face  of  a 
gun.  {Mil.)  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle. 

_ l^  a.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  meet  with  the  face  or  front 

toward;  to  confront;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  or  opposing;  ns,  to  face  the  enemy. — 
To  stand  «)pp()site  to:  to  stand  with  tin;  face  toward, 

“The  temple  has  four  fronts  .  .  .  facing  the  different  quarter* 
of  the  world."— Addiaoa. 

_ To  cover  with  iin  additional  superficies;  to  invest  with  a 

Cf>vering  in  front;  as,  a  hnildiiijr^/itcerf  witli  stone. 

— To  oppose  with  impudence,  or  in  a  manner  to  brow¬ 
beat; —  generally  preceding  down. 

“  We  trepann'd  the  state,  and /aced  it  down."  —  JTndibrat. 

{Mach.)  To  make  smootli  or  fiat  the  surface  of. 

— r.  n.  To  carry  a  false  appearance ;  to  assume  iiypocriti- 
cal  airs. 

“  To  fact,  to  forge,  to  aeoff,  to  company.”  —  ffubberd't  Tale. 

_ To  turn  the  face;  as,  to  face  to  the  right  or  left. 

"  Face  about,  man  ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  the  enemy  !  ”  Dryden. 
Face'-aclie,  n.  (Med.)  See  Tic  Douloureux. 
Fa<‘t*'-clot!i.  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of  a  dead 
uiaii.  —  Brandt.  RfiQ 


Fft€o'-gnar<l,  n.  A  mask  used  by  workmen  to  defend 
tlie  face. —  (Yabb. 

Faco'Ies.H.  a.  Being  without  face. 

Face'-|»ai liter,  n.  A  portrait-painter. 

Faee'-|>ieee,  n.  {Ship-building.)  A  jiiecc  wrought  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  knee  of  tlie  liead,  to  .assist  tlie  con¬ 
version  of  the  main-piece, and  toshorten  the  upper  bolls 
of  tile  knee  of  the  iiead. 

Fac'rr,  «.  One  wlio  faces  or  opposes  with  impudence. — 

A  violent  blow  on  the  face. 

Faf'rt,  n.  lFr./acef<e,  dim.  of./ace.]  A  lapidary’s  term 
for  tile  small  plane  surfaces  cut  on  precious  stones  te 
reflect  tlie  liglit,  and  so  to  increase  tlieir  lustre. 

{Anal.)  A  small,  circmnscribed  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  l,one.  —  Dunglisnn 

Far'rtoil,  a.  Cut  so  as  to  liave  numerous  faces  or 
facets.  —  Francis. 

Facet  iaf,  (ya-ss'sfic-c,)  n.pl.  [Lat.]  Sallies  of  wit  or 
humor;  witticisms;  jukes.  —  J/orc. 

Face'tious,  «■  [Fr./ucrii'cu-r.  from  Lat. /uerfus,  from 
/actus,  from  facin,  to  make.]  Merry;  witty;  liumorous; 
jocose;  jocular;  sprightly;  alpounding  witli  wit  anil 
good-humor;  sportive;  playful;  full  of  pleasantry  ;  ex¬ 
citing  laugliler;  as.  a/acriioti-v  remark. 

Facc'tioiisly,  atitJ.  Merrily;  gayly;  wittily;  with 
plupi-santry. 

Facc'tioiiciiioss.Tt.  Quality  of  being  facetious;  cheer¬ 
ful  wit ;  spppitive  humor:  pleasantry  ;  jocoseness. 
Facctlc'.  n.  [Fr.J  A  facet. 

Facia,  (/di's/ie-e,)  «.  [Lat /ocie.'!,  a  face.]  {Arch.)  A 
iiamniplten  given  to  flat  Ipands  or  fillets  introduced  into 
architectnial  embelli.sliments,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  bauds  of  an  arcliitrave,  which  are  so 
placed  tliiit  tlie  one  alpove  projects  Ijeyond  the  snrfiico 
ofthatwhicli  is  imtnedhitely  behpw  it.  In  the  archi¬ 
trave  of  tlie  Conipipsito  order  of  arcliitectnre  two  facias 
are  generally  used,  wliilo  in  tiie  Corintliian,  and  some¬ 
times  in  tlie  Ionic  order,  tliree  are  introduced.  (See 
Fig.  ijiiO.) 

Fa'cial,  a.  [From  Lat./aci«*.J  Pertaining  to  the  face. 
F.  artery.  {Anal.)  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
whicli  rises  Ipeneallt  tlie  digastricus,  and  is  distributed 
to  almost  every  part  of  tlie  face. 

Fa'cial  Angie,  n.  See  Anole-facI-vl. 

Fa'cially,  adr.  In  a  facial  manner. 

Fa'cics.'ti.  {Zoijt.)  Tiio  general  aspect  or  external 
character  of  an  animal,  as  it  appears  on  a  casual  or 
first  view. —  Craig. 

—[Lat.]  (Anal.)  The  face. 
FacicsHippocrat'ica.n.  [Lat.,  Hippocrates’ face.] 
{Mrd.)  A  piirticiilar  expression  of  tlie  coiiiitenance, 
wliich,  after  a  long  illness,  iiiiiiietliately  precedes  de.ath  ; 
being  regarded  as  an  infallible  symptom  or  prognostic 
of  niiproaching  dissolution.  This  particular  expression 
of  thecoiinteiianco  lias  Iieeii  so  called  from  Hippocrates, 
the  first  pliysieiaii  wlio  gave  an  accurate  account  of  tliis 
indication  and  wliicli  lie  lias  done  witli  a  niiiiuteiiess 
that  the  experience  of  23  centuries  lias  not  been  able  to 
alter  orinijirovc.  Tlie  chief  cliaructeristics  of  tlie  facies 
Hippocratica  are,  a  sharp  nose  and  contracted  nostrils, 
the  sockets  liollow,  and  tlie  eyes  deeply  sunk;  pits  in  the 
temples,  the  ears  pinclieil  anil  cold,  tlie  forelicad  dry  and 
wrinkled,  tlie  mouth  open,  and  the  coutiteuance  pale 
and  livid. 

Facile,  (  fa'sil,)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  facitis,  from  facin,  to 
make.]  'Tliat  may  he  made  or  dune  ;  easy  to  lie  done, 
accomplished,  or  perl'ormed  ;  easy:  not  difiiciilt;  per- 
forniahle  or  attaiiiahle  witli  little  lalior;  pliant;  fle.xi- 
ble  ;  easily  iicrsiiaded  to  good  or  Itad  ;  yielding;  ductile 
to  a  fault;  ready  in  iierforming;  dexterous. 

Fa  cllcly,  atfr.  Ea.sily.  (a.) 

Fa'cliciicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  facile,  or  easily  per¬ 
suaded. 

Fncil'itatc,  ti.  a.  [Fr.  faciliter,  from  Lat.  facihtas, 
from  facitis,  from  facin,  to  tiiake.]  'I’o  make  easy  or 
less  liiniciilt:  to  free  from  ditticulty  or  impediment,  or 
to  diminish  it;  to  lessen  the  labor  of. 

Facilila'iioii.  n.  Act  of  facilitatitig. 

FaoH'ity,  n.  [i'r.  faciliti ;  Uit.  facilitas,  from  facihs, 
facile.]  'Quality  of  being  facile  or  easy;  eit.'iness  to  be 
performed;  freedom  from  dilflculty;  ease;  readiness 
proceeding  from  skill  or  use  :  dexterity  ;  pliancy  ;  duc¬ 
tility  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  readiness  of  compliance. 
Fac'iiig.  n.  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or  de¬ 
fence;  a  thin  covering,  of  lietter  material,  placed  over 
anytliing  to  iniprovu  its  appearance  or  increase  its 
strength. 

(.Vit.)  A  movement  performed  by  troops,  liy  turning 
upon  the  lieel  to  the  riglit.  left,  about,  ic. ;  — almost  iu- 
varialdy  used  in  tlie  plural. 

{Arch.)  A  term  generally  employed  to  mean  tlie  better 
description  of  materia)  wliicli  serves  to  mask  an  inferior 
one,  as  wlicn  stone  facing  is  used  upon  brickwork,  &o. 
Fac'lngly.  adv.  In  front;  in  the  way  of  facing. 
Fac-sim'ilc,  n.  [Lat.,  hom  facin,  I  make,  and  similis, 
like.]  .4n  exact  imitation  of  an  original  in  all  its  traits 
and  peculiarities  ;  a  copy  as  accurate  as  possible.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  relation  to  copies  of  old  iiianiiscripts.  or 
of  the  handwriting  of  famous  men.  or  of  interesting 
documents,  which  are  made  by  engraving  or  lithography. 
— ti.  a.  To  represent  hy  fac-sitnile.  (R.) 

Fact,  n.  [Lat. /acDim,  from /acjo,  to  make.]  Anything 
performed,  accomplished,  or  done,  or  tliat  comes  to  pass ; 
a  deed  ■  an  act ;  a  performance ;  an  event ;  an  incident ; 
an  occlirrence ;  a  ci  cnmstance ;  an  effect  produced  ol 
achieved;  reality;  truth;  verity. 
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[Fr..  from  Lat. The  name  given 
llii 


Fac  tion,  rr. 

by  tlm  aiiciwit  iloiiiHiirt  to  the  difterent  troops  or  com 
|)Hnie8  of  coinhatHijts  in  the  guinea  of  tiie  circus.  In  tlie 
time  of  Justiiiiiui  40,000  persui.s  were  killed  in  a  contest 
between  two  of  tliese  factions;  and  they  were  at  last 
suppressed  by  universal  consent.  The  term  is  applied 
in  a  ba<l  sense  to  any  party  in  a  state  which  attempts, 
without  adequate  cause,  to  disturb  tlie  public  peace,  or 
that  offers  uncomproinising  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  government. 

Fac'tloniiit,  w.  One  who  promotes  faction. 
Fhc'IIous,  a.  \¥v.fiJClieMX  ;  hfil./octiosua,  from  f actio. 
See  Faction.]  Given  to  faction;  addicted  to  form  par¬ 
ties  and  raise  dissensions  in  opposition  to  government; 
turbulent;  prone  to  cljimor  against  public  measures  or 
men;  ])ertaining  to  faction;  j>roceeding  from  faction. 
FiiC'tiously,  mlv.  In  a  factious  manner;  by  means  of 

faction  ;  in  a  turbulent  or  disorderly  manner. 

FiiC'tioUMiicsN,  n.  Quality  of  being  factions;  incli¬ 
nation  to  form  parties  in  opposition  to  the  government 
or  to  tlie  ]>ubhc  interest ;  disposition  to  clamor  and 
raise  o|q>ositiun. 

Facti'tioiis,  a.  [\j;it.factitiux,  from  facto,  to  make.] 
Made  by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  jiroduced  by 
nature;  artificial. 

Fncti'tiously,  adv.  In  a  factitious  or  unnatural 
manner. 

Facti'tiousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  factitious  or 
artificial. 

Fae'tilive,  a.  [Lat./aico,/ac^it5,  to  make.]  Tending 
to  make  or  cause;  positive. 

Fao'lo,  adv.  [Lat.J  (Law.)  In  fact. 

Fac'tor,  n.  [bat.,  from  /ac^-rc,  to  form;  Tr.  fact^ur.] 
(Math.)  The  term  applied  to  eacli  of  the  quantities 
which  we  multiply  into  one  another  to  form  a  product. — 
The  multiplicand  and  multiplier. — The  term  is  also  used 
in  the  sumo  sense  as  divisor:  so  that  any  quantity  which 
will  divide  another  is  a  F.  of  it.  Thus,  the  entire  fac¬ 
tors  of  16  are  1,  2,  4,  and  8.  The  prime  factors  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  are  those  fact(»rs  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided 
by  any  other  quantity  except  1. 

(C  in.  Laio.)  An  agent  employed  to  sell  goods  or 
merebandise  consigned  or  delivered  to  him  by  or  for  his 
principal,  for  a  compensation,  commonly  called  factor- 
ag^.  or  commissiiin.  —  Brandt. 

Ffto'torrtiffo,  n.  Agency  of  a  factor;  the  allow'ance 
given  to  a  factor  hy  his  employer,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  services;  more  commonly  called  commission. 
Fae'tor<‘HH,  n.  A  female  factor.  (R.) 

Facto  rial,  a.  IVriaining  to  a  factory;  referring  to 
a  factory. 

( MafU.)  Relating  to  a  factor  or  factors. 
Fao'torsBiip,  n.  The  hu.siness  of  a  factor. 
Fac'tory,  n.  This  word  was  fir.>t  applied  to  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  merchants  and  factors  in  foreign  countries 
These  factories  were  governed  by  several  rules  adopted 
for  their  own  j-^upport  and  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  interference  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  re.sided.  In  modern  titnes  these  factories 
have  nearly  ci*ased  to  exist.  The  mode  in  wliich  they 
were  instittjted  seenjs  to  have  been,  that  they  first  had 
a  liberty  to  trade,  then  a  district  was  as.'-^igned  to  them 
in  which  they  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
native  <  ()urts.  Tlie  Fnglish,  at  an  early  jieriod,  formed 
factories  in  China,  which  still  exist.  Factories  have 
also  been  establislied  by  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Dutch,  and  French.  —  Gradually,  the  word  F., 
more  commonly  used  in  England  than  in  this  country, 
lias  been  limiteil  to  any  hiiilding  in  which  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  llax.  hair,  hem]),  jute,  or  tow,  are  manufactured 
by  machinery  woi  k(‘d  i>y  steam,  water,  or  some  other 
pow'er.  —  See  MANUTACTOitY. 

Fnc'tory  Croek,  or  Abram’s  Creek,  in  New  TorJc 
formed  by  the  union  of  Kinderhook  and  Claveracl; 
creeks,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  from  Columbia  co. 
Fac  tory  Foiiit,  in  Vemiont^a  post-village  of  Man¬ 
chester  township,  Bennington  co-,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Batteiikill  River,  abt.  80  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 
Fuc'tory  Villag'O,  in  Massachusetts^  a  village  of 
Hampshire  co. 

Fac'tory  villc,  in  Michigan^  a  village  of  St.  Joseph's 
CO.,  on  Nottawa  Creek  ;  2)op.  abt.  300. 

Fac'^tory  villc*  in  NeOrasl'a.  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 
Fac'tory  villc,  in  New  } orA-,  a  village  of  Richmond 
CO.,  on  tlie  side  of  Staten  Island.  150  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

— A  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  on  the  Cayuta  Creek,  about 
265  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Fac'tory ville,  in  J*ennsglvaniaf  a  post-village  of 
Wyoming  co. 

Facto'tuin^  n.  [Lat.  facio,  to  make,  and  totu^^  all, 
whole.]  A  person  employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
Fact'uaka.  [From/uebj  Relating  to  or  containing  facts. 
Fac^ttim,n;  pL  F.acta.  [Lat.]  {Law.)  Adeed;  anian's 
owm  act  and  deed;  a  culpable  or  criminal  act;  an  act 
not  founded  in  law.  —  A  deed;  a  written  instrument 
under  seal;  called  al.so  charter. 

{Arith.)  The  product  of  two  quantities  multiplied  by 
each  other. 

Fao'tnre,  n.  [Fr.l  (O/m.)  An  invoice  or  hill  of  parcels. 
Fao'ula?,  w.pL  [Lat.  dim.  of /aa-,  a  torch.)  (A.s^rort.) 
Those  portions  of  the  sun's  disc  which  appear  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  his  surface.  —  See  Sun. 

Fac'ulty,  n.  [Yr.facuUd ;  Lat. from  factlis^ 
facile.]  The  power  of  doing  anything;  capability, 
power,  means,  or  opportunity  of  doing  anything  easily. 
—  Facility  of  performance;  the  peculiar  skill  derived 
from  practice  aided  by  nature. —  Ilaldtual  skill  or  abil¬ 
ity  ;  dexterity;  adroitness. — That  power  of  the  mind 
or  intellect  which  enables  it  to  receive,  revive,  or  modify 
perceptions;  ability;  talent;  gift;  endowment;  personal 
quality.  —  Disposition  or  habit,  good  or  ill. 


•'  I  am  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  knew  my  /acuUie$ 
nor  person.” —  Shaks. 

— Privilege:  a  right  or  power  granted  to  a  person.  — Tlie 
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branch  of  one,  taken  collectively  ;  distinctively,  tlie 
professors  of  medicine;  the  masters  and  professors  of 
the  several  sciences  in  a  college  or  university ;  one  of 
the  members  or  departments  of  a  university. 

(Fhil.)  A  term  ai)plied  to  those  active  powers  of  the 
mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and  wliich  make 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Capacity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applied  to  those  manifestations  of  mind 
in  which  it  is  generally  regarded  as  passive,  as  affected  or 
acted  upon  by  something  external  to  itself.  “  Powers 
natural  and  active,”  says  Sir  William  Ilamiltun,  “are 
called /acu/a'e5.  Powers  natural  and  passive,  capaciD>« 
or  receptivities.  Powers  acquired  are  habits,  and  habit 
is  used  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense.  The  power 
again  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  dispositioji.^' 
When  philosophers  thus  classify  tlie  different  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  mind,  and  assign  them  to  different  pow  ers, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  they  regard  the  mind  as 
made  up  of  so  many  distinct  parts.  The  mind  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  different  ways,  and  it  is  only  these  mani¬ 
festations  that  they  arrange  and  classify;  when,  there¬ 
fore,  they  speak  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  they 
mean  only  that  certain  operations  of  tlie  mind  have 
been  observed  and  classifiea.  according  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  they  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  “  This  way  of  speaking  of  faculties,”  says  Locke, 
“has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  o/  so  many 
distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces 
and  authorities,  ami  di<i  command,  obey,  and  perform 
several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings;  wdiich  has 
been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  aud 
uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  them.” 

Fac'iiiicl,  a.  [Lat.  facundus ;  for^fariy  to  speAk.']  Elo¬ 
quent.  • 

Faciiii'dioiis^  a.  Eloquent;  full  of  words,  (r.) 
Faciin'dif [Lat.  facunditas.]  Quality  of  being 
facund ;  eloquence.  (R.) 

Failed  r.  a.  [Vr.fade;  Ger.  fad ;  akin  to  LAt.raderey 
to  go  or  vanish  :  Fr.  fader.]  To  wear  away ;  to  cause  to 
wither;  to  deprive  of  freshness. 

— V.  n.  To  vanish ;  to  grow  dim ;  to  waste  away ;  to  perish 
or  lose  strength  gradually  ;  to  decline;  to  languish. 

— To  lose  color;  to  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  color. 
Fatl'ocl*  p.  a.  Decayed;  withered;  having  become  less 
vivid  in  color. 

Fad'otlly,  adv.  Poorly;  meanly;  decayedly. 
Fa<lo'less*  a.  Unfading. 

Fadfre',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  fegan;  Ger./«^cn,  to  join.]  To  come 
close:  to  fit;  to  suit;  to  agree. 

— n.  A  bundle  of  sticks;  a  piece  of  a  thick  cake;  a  sack. 
Fad'ienskoi,  a  Russian  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  the  govt,  of  Y'akatsk;  Lat.  76°  N.,  Lon.  141°  to  145° 
E.  It  is  100  m.  long,  hy  about  40  broad,  and  is  inhabited. 
FacPiii^i;'.  71.  Loss  of  strength  or  color;  decay. 
Fad'iiijffly^  adv.  In  a  failing  manner. 

Fafriii^iiOK$4«  7?.  Liability  to  fiide  or  lose  freshness. 
Fad'y.  a.  Losing  color  or  strength. 

Fad  IjOoIi,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  6 
m.  from  Uotlicsay. 

Fa^'cal,  See  Fecal. 

Fsc“'OA*h,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  I  {rhyjsio}.')  The  excrementitious 
contents  of  the  bowels  —  the  refuse  of  the  foo<l  and  ali 
ment,  from  wdiich  all  the  nutritious  particles  have  been 
extracted  by  digestion  and  absorption  in  tiieir  passage 
along  the  intestines;  and  sometimes  called  alvine  dis¬ 
charges,  or  the  egesta. 

— Sediments;  dregs;  lees;  settlings  after  distillation  and 
infusion. 

FjPC'ula,  n.  See  Fecula. 

Faeiiza*  {fa-aini'say)  a  city  of  Italy,  20  m.  from  R.e 
venna.  Maunf.  Earthenware,  jiaper,  silk  twist,  and  fab¬ 
rics.  F.y  the  ancient  Faventia,  was  at  one  period  a 
town  of  tlie  Boil,  was  afterwanls  Amimicipium  under 
the  Romans,  and  was  annexed  to  the  States  of  the 
Church  in  the  15th  cent.,  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in 
which  condition  it  remained  till  ISGO,  wdien,  with  the 
Kmilian  provinces,  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Pp.  22,041. 

Fai»'rie,  a.  and  v.  Same  ns  Fairy,  7.  r, 

Fa;::,  I’,  a.  [Sax. ;  Ger./cjV<  fearful,  timorous.]  To 
cause  any  one  to  labor  very  severely  and  constantly ;  to 
make  one  act  as  a  fag  or  drudge. 

— r.  n.  To  have  a  sensation  of  dread,  as  one  about  to  die. 
— To  grow  weary  ;  to  tire. 

— To  labor  to  weariness;  to  ilrudge. 

— n.  A  menial  drudge;  a  school-boy  who  discharges  me¬ 
nial  services  for  another,  of  a  higher  class  or  form,  at 
tlie  great  English  schools. 

Fa;::^-Oii<l,  n.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth;  the  inter¬ 
twisted  ends  of  a  rope;  the  worse  or  meaner  part  of  a 
thing. 

Fa^'g:ing',  n.  [A.S.]  A  system  of  servitude  at  one  time 
general  in  the  higher  schools  of  England,  and  which 
has  in't  yet  entirely  disapiieared.  It  consists  in  the  ju¬ 
nior  boys,  or  those  of  the  lower  school,  as  it  is  called 
being  compelled  to  act  as  servants,  or  “fags,”  to  the 
older  or  nmre  advanced  pupils.  The  fag  is  under  entire 
subjection  to  his  master,  having  to  attend  to  his  fire, 
prepare  his  meals,  brush  his  clothes,  and  perform  other 
menial  duties;  and  even  to  smuggle  into  the  house  for¬ 
bidden  delicacies  for  his  master's  use,  and  bearing  the 
punishment  if  detected.  Tlie  commissioners  report,  with 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  while  some  menial  offices 
too  often  assigned  to  fags,  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to 
be  allotted  to  servants,  on  the  whole  they  think  that 
it  is  not  degrading  to  the  juniors,  and  has  bo  injurious 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors 
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Fagr^lcysvllle,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of  Mont- 
gtunery  co. 

Fa;fOii4  Guy  Crescent,  {fa-gmimg'y)  physician  to  Louis 
XIV.,  11.  at  Palis,  iri32.  He  <lefended  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  blood,  and  collected  niinn'rous  plants  to 
enrich  the  royal  gardens,  ol  which  he  was  superintend¬ 
ent.  D.  1718. 

Fay:opy'riiili,  n.  [From  \.At.fagus.  beech,  and  pyrumy 
a  pear  —  the  fruit  resembling  in  shape  a  heech-nnt.] 
{Bot.)  Tlie  Buckwheat,  7.  r.,  a  genus  of  jdaiits,  order 
Polygemaceic.  The  Fogopyrum  escnlentum,  called  in 
France  ble  sarragin,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  fari¬ 
naceous  albumen  of  its  seeds,  which  are  used,  as  grain, 
for  food  of  man  and  cattle.  It  is  upi  ight,  branclied.  1  to 
3  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  Ix-tween  heart-shaped 
and  arrow-shaj>ed,  the  flowers  pale-red,  the  seed  (nut) 
black  and  triangular,  the  angles  even  (not  tootlied).  It 
is  a  common  crop  in  France  and  in  this  coiinlry.  Bees 
deliglitin  its  flowers,  and  in  some  of  the  Slates  it  is  sown 
on  that  account. 

Fag:'ot,  71.  [Yr.fagat;  Armoric  and  M'elsh A 
bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of  trees  hound  to¬ 
gether. —  In  times  of  religions  persecution,  the  F.  was  a 
badge  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  such 
persons  as  had  abjured  heresy,  being  ]uit  on  after  the 
person  had  publicly  carried  a  F.  to  some  appointed 
place,  by  way  of  penance.  To  leave  off  the  wearing  of 
this  badge  was  sometimes  regarded  asa  sign  of  aiiostacy. 
Anumg  military  men  in  England,  fagots  were  persons 
hired  by  officers  whose  companies  were  not  full,  to  inus- 
fer  and*  hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  comi»an.v,  and  thus 
cheat  the  government.  Fagot-votes,  in  English  politics, 
were  votes  created  hy  the  partitioning  of  an  estate  into 
nuinerons  small  tenements,  which  were  let  to  persons 
at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  upon  condition  of  voting  at 
elections,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  lessor. 

— V.  a.  To  tie  together;  to  collect  in  a  bundle;  to  bind 
promiscuously. 

He  was  ten  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  W«  notions  as  they  fell.”  —  Dryden. 

Faer'oting:,  u.  A  term  applied  to  the  binding  together 
of  the  primings  of  hedges. 

FavTOt'IO**  [It-’  ^  bundle  of  sticks,]  (^fus.)  A  brass 
wind-instrument,  blown  with  a  reed,wliicli  can  be  taken 
in  jiieces,  —  whence  its  name;  a  bassoon.  —  Worcester. 

Fa;;'ii94  71.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  phago,  I  eat,]  {Bot.)  The 
Bi^ech,  a  genus  of  trees,  order  Corylacese.  The  common 
beech,  F.  Americana,  almost  identical  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  beech,  F.  sytvatica,  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  majestic  trees  of  the  forest,  abounding  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  Western,  and  Sontliem  Statc.s,  in  deep,  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 


Fig.9SZ. —  beech,  flc^er  and  fruit,  (natural  size.) 

{Fagus  Americana.) 

frequently  8-11  feet  in  circumference,  and  more  than 
100  feet  higii.  The  bark  is  smooth,  ubh-colored;  the 
leaves  alternate,  plicate  in  vernation  ;  staminate  aments 
on  long  pendulous  peduncles;  nut  small,  2  tugetlier  in 
the  -l-lobed  burr,  oily,  sweet,  and  nutritions;  timber 
fine-grained,  with  reddisli  duramen,  and  white  albumen. 
The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  extend 
to  a  conshlerable  distance  close  under  the  surface.  The 
Red-beech  is  now  regarded  only  as  a  variety.  There  are 
several  beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation,  with  purple 
foliage,  silver  foliage,  &c. 

Fatil'erz*  or  Fahl'ite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tetra- 

HEDRITR,  7.  V. 

Faliliin,  or  Falun,  (fa'toon,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  55  m. 
from  Gefte,  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  yarn.  }*fip.  6,218. 

Fafil'niiite.  77.  (3/m.)  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  six 
tw'elve-sided  prisms,  of  a  grayish-green  to  a  dark  olive- 
green  color,  jitid  of  pearly  lustre,  2*6~2'8.  Conip. 

Silica  44'9,  alumina  30*7,  peroxide  of  iron  7*22,  potash 
1-38,  magnesia  6  04,  water  8*65,  peroxide  of  manganese 
1-90,  lime  0*95. 

Falir'enheit.  Gabriel  Daniel,  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Dantzic:  b.  1686,  n. 
1736.  He  is  principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
thermonieter-Hoale  which  bears  his  name.  —  See  Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Faleiico,  {fa'ydm.)  [From  Faenza,  a  town  in  Italy,  or 
Fayence.a  small  town  in  France.]  {  Fine  Arts.)  Pottery, 
consisting  of  a  common  eartlienware  ground,  covered 
with  a  glaze,  aud  enamelled  with  painted  designs.  It 
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Ib  also  callod  TtafadU  wart,  because  Uafaelle  wm 
thought  ill  his  eui  ly  days  to  liave  lieoii  engaged  in  this 
dcpartmuut  of  tlie  art;  but  tlie  Uafaclle  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  ill  painting  pottery  was  a  Raftiodlo  Ciarlo  of 
Urbino,  who  lived  in  If.th  c.  See  Pottery,  p.  1961. 

Fai-Fo,  (fi-fo,)  a  town  of  Cochiii-Chiua,  15  m.  from 
Tiirou;  pop.  16,000. 

Fail,  r.  a.  [Yr.  faillrr,  from  \mI.  fallrre,  to  deceive; 
allied  to  tlie  Ucr.  feMm,  and  Gr.  sphalUin.}  To  desert; 
to  disappoint;  to  forsake;  to  abandon  ;  to  omit;  not  to 
perform  ;  to  lie  wanting  in. 

"As  proud  lords  be  when  fortune /aWs  them.”— Sidney. 

— r.  n.  To  miss;  to  err;  to  fall  down;  to  be  made  low; 
to  sink;  to  give  way.  —  To  die;  to  perisli ;  to  become 
extinct. 

**  The  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.” — Pa.  xii,  1. 

_ To  sink ;  to  be  borne  down  ;  to  come  to  an  end.  —  To  miss ; 

not  to  succeed  ;  to  miscarry.  —  To  be  deficient  in  duty. 

— 11.  Omission;  nonperformance;  failure. 

Without  fail.  Absolutely;  certainly;  unreservedly. 

Fail'ins;,  p.  a.  .Miscarrying;  becoming  in.sufiicient; 
decaving;  declining. 

— «  Deficiency;  weakness;  failure;  foible;  miscarriage. 

“And  e’en  hia  failinga  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.  ’ — Uoldaitiith. 

— .Act  of  becoming  insolvent;  bankruptcy. 

Fairinu:l.y,  adv.  By  failing. 

Fail'lite,  n.  L'"'''.]  I.Fr.  Law.)  Bankruptcy;  failure.— 
The  condition  of  a  merchant  who  ceases  to  pay  his  debts. 

Faiis  worlll,  a  town  of  Bnglaiid,  in  Lancashire,  5  ni. 
from  Manchester.  .Manuf.  Ctitton-spinning.  fbp. .5.0(10. 

Fall'lli’C,  n.  A  failing;  deficiency;  cessation  of  supply, 
or  total  defect;  omission;  non-performance;  decay,  or 
defect  from  decay;  a  breaking  or  becoming  insolvent. 

Fain,  a.  [A.  S.  /ic.oen,  /ei/eii.  ptfagtn,  glad,  fagnian,  to 
rejoice.]  Glad;  joy tul;  iileased;  rejoiced. 

— ode.  Glaiily;  with  joy  or  pleasure. 

Faineants,  or  l>»-notliinir  Kin;:;**.  [Pr.  Hist.) 
The  name  given  to  some  of  the  .Merovingian  sovereigns, 
who  were  the  puppets  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  — 
See  MEROviNGttN,  and  M  vvoRS  OF  the  Pai.ace. 

Paint,  V.  n.  [.A.  S.fgnigran.  to  become  musty,  to  decay, 
in  any  manner.]  To  fade;  to  wither;  to  decay; 


place;  Sp.  firia;  It.  feria;  from.  Lat.  /m>,  holidays, 
festivals,  connected  with  the  root  w  hich  appears  in  Or. 
cAufi-ei,  to  rejoice.]  A  stated  market  iti  a  particular  town 
or  city  ;  a  stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade. 

Fair,'n.  [Fr.  foire ;  Welsh  fair ;  Lat.  forum,  a  market¬ 
place.]  A  larger  species  of  market,  which  is  held  at 
more  distant  interv.als,  and  sometimes  devoted  to  one 
species  of  merchandise,  sometimes  to  several.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  society,  and  in  inland  countries,  where  the 
facilities  for  commerce  are  comparatively  circuiiiHcribed, 
the  bringing  together  of  commodities  and  dealersat  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  in  convenient  places  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
porbiiice;  and  for  this  purpose  various  privileges  have 
been  anne.ved  to  fairs,  and  numerous  facilities  afforded 
for  the  disposal  of  property  in  them.  In  England  and 
in  other  countries  where  the  growth  ot  tow’iis,  and  the 
facilities  aftorded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  have  rendered  them  less  necessary  now 
than  formerly,  fairs  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
splendor  and  importance,  and  many  have  almost  disap¬ 
peared.  The  cattle  and  horse  fairs  have  declined  least 
of  any.  The  principal  fairs  in  Great  Britain  are  the 
August  Horse  F.  at  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  where 
many  thousand  horses  are  anniially  exhibited  for  sale; 
the  F.  for  the  sale  of  Scotch  cattle  at  St.  Faith's,  near 
Norwich;  the  Weyhill  F.  in  Ilaniiishire  for  the  sale  of 


to  spoil  Ail  <n*j  .j  w , 

to  become  feeble i  to  lose  the  !inhji:il  functions;  to  lose 
strength  ami  color,  anil  becunio  senseless  and  motion- 
leas;  to  swoon;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength  and  vigor; 
to  be  weak;  to  sink  into  <iejection;  to  lose  courage  or 
spirit;  to  disappear ;  to  vanisli.  r  1 1  j 

-a.  Enfeebloii,  so  us  to  be  inclined  to  swoon  ;  enfeebled 
with  exlianstioii ;  weak;  languid;  low;  feeble;  not 
bright  or  viviil ;  not  strong,  as  color;  not  lo»id,  as  sonud ; 
not*stnking,  as  a  reseniblamtef  not  vigorous;  dejected; 
not  active;  depressed;  di-pirited. 

a.  Cowardly;  timorous;  dejected; 
easily  depressed,  or  yielding  to  tear.  ^ 

Faiiit'iii;?*  Falling  into  a  swoon  ;  failing;  losing 

strength  or  courage;  becoming  feeble  or  tiiuitl. 

-?i.  A  sudden  ami  total  or  partial  um  onsrious- 

ness,  resulting  from  impaired  circulation  ot  tbe  bloo<j 
through  the  brain,  occasioned  commonly  by  diminished 
action  of  the  heart.  The  tunctions  of  tlie  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  respiration,  ami  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  either 
suspended  or  very  much  diminished  in  lorce.  Thecan.ses 
of  F.  are  various,  —  as  any  strong  mental  emotion,  loss 
of  blood,  severe  pain,  or  anything  that  tcmls  to  Uiminish 
the  vital  energy  of  the  system.  Usually  the  patierit  is 
first  conscious  of  a  singing  in  the  ears,  then  the  sight 
becomes  confused  an*l  all  the  souses  deadened;  the 
countenance  becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  limbs  are 
uiialdo  to  support  the  weight  of  tlie  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  earth.  F.,  if  occasioned  by  a  diseased  state  ot 
the  brain  or  lieart,  or  if  jirolonged,  may  result  in  death; 
but  if  arising  from  any  trivial  cause,  tlu*  patient  gener- 
aliv  speedily  recovers.  He  should  be  laid  on  bis  back, 
with  ids  head  low  and  his  dress  loosened  about  the  neck ; 
abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  to  liim,  and 
cold  water  may  be  sprinkled  on  his  face  and  neck,  or 
ammonia  .api)lied  to  the  nostrils. 

Fntnt'iMli*  a.  Slightly  faint.  r  r  •  a 

Faiut'isliness,  n.  A  slight  degree  of  faintness. 
Faint'ly,  adv.  With  faintness;  feebly;  languidly; 

without  vigor  or  activity  ;  timorously. 

Faiiit-'ii<*^‘*s^  n.  State  of  being  faint ;  b'ss  of  strength, 
color  and  respiration  ;  feebleness;  languor ;  inactivity  ; 
want  of  vigor  or  energy;  want  of  brightness  or  vivid¬ 
ness- feebleness  or  weakness,  a.s  of  sound;  feebleuesso! 
mind;  feebleness  of  respiration;  timorouaness ;  dejec¬ 
tion;  irresolution.  . 

Faints,  w.p/*  The  impure  and  weak  spirits  constitut¬ 
ing  the  last  luuuinga  of  the  still  in  the  distillation  ot 

Fair.'^n^  (A.S.  firgtr,  firgr.  boautiful,  from  f>rgra  to 
adorn.]  Shining;  brigiit;  cieur;  free  from 
from  a d.arkiiue;  white;  iieautitni;  hiindwimo,  propirij, 
having  a  handsome  face;  pieasing  to  tile  eye  ;  l.amisome 
or  iiemitilui,  in  general;  pure;  not  cloudy  or  oveieast 
favorable;  prosperous;  open;  direct;  open  toatt.ickor 
access;  unobstructed.  •„„..n„i. 

—Frank;  honest;  equal;  just;  roasonnblc;  imp.irtiai, 
Dcaceful;  not  violent;  not  effected  by  insidious  oi  un¬ 
lawful  metliods ;  not  foul ;  candid ;  not  soptiistical  or 
insidious ;  honorable ;  mild ;  civil ;  pleading ;  not  liiasii ; 
equitable  and  just;  merited;  liberal ;  not  narrow 
p/airi;  legilile;  free  from  stain  or  blemish;  unspotted, 

uiitarnislied  ;  middling:  medium.  ,i„.,.oT>Hidlv 

_ Frankly ;  openly ;  civilly ;  coinplaisantly , candidly . 

honestly ;  equitably ;  happily  ;  successfully  ;  ou  good 

^"^^Eniptically,  a  fair  woman;  a  handsome  female;  the 

F^r  [Fr./oii'e,  probably  from  Lat  forum,  a  market- 
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sheep;  and  tlie  fairs  at  Falkirk,  -Melrose,  and  Lockerliy  in 
Scotland.  In  Germany,  the  principal  fairs  are  tliose  of 
Leipsic,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Maiiie,  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  In  France,  the  F.  of  Beaucaire  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  is  still  frequented  by  a  vast  con¬ 
course  of  Iieople.  Tlie  great  F.  of  Nisliiiij-Novgorod,  in 
Bn.ssia,  is  at  present  the  most  important  in  Europe,  be¬ 
ing  freiineiited  by  .liuyers  and  sellers  from  different  parts 
ot  Europe  ami  Nortiierii  and  Central  Asia.  A  celebrated 
Kiissian  F.  is  held  at  Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
wliere  tlie  greater  part  of  tlio  commerce  between  the 
Cliinese  and  Russian  empires  is  transacted.  .A  large  F. 
is  held  at  Mecca  during  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  that 
pl.ace.  Ill  the  United  States,  fairs  for  charitalile  and  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  are  frequently  Iield  ill  all  parts  of  tlio 
country,  at  which  a  great  variety  of  articles,  collected 
by  donation  or  purchase,  are  exposed  for  sale.  Important 
fairs  for  the  competitive  exhiliition  of  live-stock  ami 
v.arions  industrial  products  are  held  by  the  U.  S.  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Society,  tlie  State  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  tlie  Mechanic’s  Institute  at  Boston,  the  American 

Institute  at  New  York,  the  Franklin  Institute  at  I’liila- 
delpliia,  and  by  otlier  institutions  of  similar  cliaractcr. 
Tliese  are,  however,  merely  competitivo  exhiliitioiis  of 
animal  and  industrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
character.  ,  „ 

Fair'baiiU.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.; 

Tioii.  alit  1,100. 

Fair'baiik,  in  Iowa, a  post-towiisliip  of  Buchanan  co.; 

pop.  1,1411.  _  , 

Fair  Itlliir.  in  JY-niroh'im,  a  post-office  of  Columlnts  co. 
r'bll rii,  in  Gtorgia,  a  pnst-vill.i.:e  on  tlie  iioiindary 
line  between  Campbell  and  Fayette  cos.,  abt.  100  in.  N. 
M’.  of  Milledgcville. 

Fair'lnini,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Cainpiiell  co, 
Fair’btiry,  a  post-village  ol  Livingston  co.,  abt.  GO  in. 

E.  of  l’eoi  i.a.  ,  .  , 

.'air  Male,  in  ,4ri.’an.va.t,  a  post-office  of  Arkansas  co. 
Fair  Halo,  in  li'tw  Yor!.',  a  post-office  of  Oswego  co. 
Fair'tlnlo,  in  Pennsglvania.  a  post-village  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.;  abt.  7  m.'S.W.  of  Montrose. 

Fair  Hoal'iiiS.  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Marshall  co. 
Fair'Iax,  Thomas,  Lorii,  general  of  llio  I’arliameiitary 
army  in  tlie  English  civil  war,  B.  1611,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Ferdinand,  Lord  Fairfax.  On  tlio  first  breaking 
out  of  tlie  civil  discontents,  following  tlie  example  of  Ids 
fatlier,  and  additionally  inflneiiceil,  it  is  saiil,  F.  emliraced 
tlie  popular  side,  and  ranged  himself  as  one  of  tlie  firm¬ 
est  opponents  of  the  royal  party  in  cliurcli  and  state. 
On  tlie  commeuceinent  of  liostilities,  lie  was  cotninis- 
Sioned  by  the  Parliament  to  act  as  general  of  the  liorse 
under  his  fa- 
ther.wliowas 
in  a  d  e  tlien 
c  0  mm.ander 
in  tlie  uortli. 

After  the 
passing  of 
tlie  sttf-  de¬ 
nying  ordi¬ 
nance,  F.  was 
milioiiited 
general  con¬ 
jointly  will! 

Croniwell.  — 

He  and  Skip- 
t  0  II  c  o  Ill  - 
niaiided  tlie 
main  body  of 
tlie  Parlia- 
m  e  n  t  a  r  y 
army  at  the 
li  a  1 1 1  e  of 
Naseby;  af¬ 
ter  wliich  lie 
marched 
with  a  pow¬ 
erful  division 
to  tlie  \V. 
counties; 

and,  liaving  reduced  Exeter  and  otlier  important  towns, 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Oxford;  on  the  surrender  of 
whicii  he  gave  evidence  of  the  amenity  of  ills  disposition 
and  the  cultivation  of  ids  mind,  by  his  care  to  preserve 
the  Bodleian  Library  from  pillage.  And  it  should  not 
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be  forgotten  that  ids  conduct  toward  tlie  rnptnrcd  cities 
in  the  \V.  districts,  and,  indeed,  in  all  conjunctures  and  on 
all  occttsions,  was  marked  liy  tlie  Idghest  sense  of  lionor 
and  liumaidty.  During  the  Conimonweidtli,  Cromwell 
treated  Idni  with  contempt,  and  lie  seems  lo  liave  held 
aloof  from  all  party  coiiiplicatiuiis  ;  hut  wlieii  it  liecaine 
evident  tliat  tlie  restoralion  of  tlie  nionai’cliy  was  tlie 
general  wish  and  ro-oliitioii  of  the  country,  lie  came 
forward  to  co-operate  in  hi  iiiging  about  tliat  event.  It 
was  tlirongli  ids  influence  nniinly  tliat  tlie  Irisli  brigade 
forsook  Lambert,  and  joined  Monk's  army.  F.  then 
seized  York  on  tlie  royal  lielialf;  was  made  a  member  of 
the  healing  parliament ;  and  was  nominated  bead  of  tlie 
edininittee  appointed  to  wait  upon  Cliarics  II.  at  the 
Hague,  and  to  invite  Idni  to  seat  Idiiiself  upon  tlie  throne 
of  England.  On  tlie  Restoration  lie  witlidrew  alto- 
getlier  from  active  life,  retiring  to  bis  beloved  borne  in 
the  country,  wliere  lie  n.  in  1671.  F.  was  not  a  man  of 
the  Idglicst  order,  or  even  of  a  Idgli  order,  of  intellect ;  but 
he  was  a  conscientious,  well-informed,  liiiniaiie,  liberal, 
stout-liearted,  and  riglit  iidnded  gentleman  and  soldier. 
Anxious  to  do  Ids  duty  liy  all  to  tlie  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  lie  bad  not  ambition  and  soiiglit  neither  rank  nor 
wealth  for  himself;  — a  rare  example  in  any  country 
or  time. 

Fair'Iax,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  nht.  8  m. 
N.W.  of  Riclimond. 

Fairfax,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  aid.  10  m. 
E.W.  of  Cedar  Rjqdds. 

Fairfax,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  abt, 
55  in.  E.  of  Ciiu’innali. 

Fairfax,  in  Vennont.  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Franklin  co.,  on  tlie  I.amoille  River,  alit.  38  m.  N.E.  by 
N.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  of  townsliip  iilit.  2.500. 
Fairfax,  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  liordering  on  Mary¬ 
land  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia;  area,  abt.  43(1  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Potomac  and  Occoquan  rivers.  Surface.  Idlly; 
soil,  not  generally  fertile.  It  contains  Mount  Vernon, 
tlie  residence  oi  George  M  asidiigloii.  alamt  15  m.  below 
Wasldngtoii  City.  Cap.  Fairfax  Court-House.  Ihrp. 
alit.  15,U00.  ,  . 

Fairfax,  or  Culpeper  Court-IIoc.se,  in  hrgtnta,  a 
pest-village,  cap.  of  Culpepper  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 
Fairfax  f'oiirt-IIouso.  in  Virginia,  a  post-town, 
cap.  of  Fairlax  co.,  abt.  120  m.  N.  of  Riclmioiid;  pop. 
al't.  600. 

Fair'-lield,  n.  Just  and  equitable  terms;  open  square 
for  action  or  operation. 

Fair'Iield.  in  Alabama,  a  tillage  of  Pickens  co.,  on 
tlie  Toinbigbee  River,  nl.t.  f.O  m.  8.  liy  W.  ol  Tii.scaloosa. 
Fairlirld.  in  I’alifornia,  a  village,  cap.  of  Si^daiio  co. 

alit.  50  Ill.  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco;  ]iop.  aid.  700. 
Fairlioltl/  in  Connecticut,  a  S.M'.  co.,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York  State;  area,  alpt.  6.50 
sq.  111.  Hirers.  Honsatonic  River,  and  other  smaller 
stt  eams.  Nwr/'acc,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Caps,  i air- 
fielil  and  Danbury.  Hp.  in  1870,  95,370. 

—A  post-village,  towiield|i,  port  of  entry,  and  send  capi¬ 
tal  (if  Fairfield  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  alit.  22  m.  S.W. 
of  New  Haven.  It  has  an  excellent  liarbor,  and  com¬ 
mands  considerable  trade.  Tlie  village  is  well  built, 
and  contains  some  fine  stnutiires.  To  the  N.  is  the 
village  of  Greenfield  Hill,  made  fnmons  by  Dwight  s 
poem  of  that  name.  F.  was  settled  in  16,59,  and  in  1779 
was  burnt  Ipy  command  of  Governor  Tryon.  Itip.  of 
tpiwiisidp  in  1870,  5,642. 

Fairlield,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Wayne  eo.,  abt.  150  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Siiringfield ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Fairlield,  in  Indiana,  a  townsliip  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800.  „  .  „ 

_ _A.  post-village  aii<I  townsliip  of  Franklin  co.,  on  tlie  rs. 

fork  of  Wldte  River,  alit.  48  m.  N.W.  of  Cincinnati; 

pip.  of  townsliip  abt.  1,3(X). 

— A  village  of  Ilowani  co.,  alit.  5  ni.  S.  of  Kokomo, 

—A  township  of  Tippecanoe  eo. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Fairliold,  in  Iowa,  a  townsliip  of  Cedar  eo. ;  pop.  639. 
— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  1.155. 

—A  townsliip  of  Grundy  co.;  pop.  612. 

—A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  785.  „  , 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jefl’ersnii  co..  on  Big  CedarCreek, 
alit.  50  111.  W.  by  N.  of  Bnrliiigtoii ;  pop.  1,61’2. 
Fairlivid.  in  Knituckg.  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co., 

aid.  10  III.  N.E.  of  Bardstown. 

Fairliold,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Somerset  CO., on  the  Kenneliec  River,  aid.  25  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Augusta ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,.500. 

FairliPid,  in  Maryland,  a  1'.  0.  of  St.  Mary  s  co. 
Fairlivld,  in  Michigan,  a  post-townsldp  of  Lenawea 
CO. ;  pop.  about  2,5(10. 

_ A  townsliip  of  Shiawassee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  (XK). 

Fairlivld.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  ol  Benton  co.,  on 
Pom  me  de  Terre  River,  abt.  lOU  ui.  S.W'.  of  Jeilersoii  City. 

Falrlivld,  in  A5  Caroifria,  a  P.  0.  of  Hyde  co. 

Fairliold.  in  New  Jersey,  a  townsliip  of  Cumberland 

co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,011.  tit  v  xt  i, 

_ A  village  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  11  in.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

Fairlib'id,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Herkimer  co.,  abt.  16  m.  E.  of  Utica;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  in  1870,  1,658. 

Fairliel*!,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  aid.  490  sq. 
Ill  Hirers.  Hockhocking  River,  and  Idttle  M  aliiut  and 
Rnsli  creeks.  .Surface,  diversified,  soil,  ferti  e.  J/tn. 
Limestone  and  freestone.  Cap.  Lancaster.  Pop.  ald.45,000. 
—A  tow  nsliiii  of  Bntler  co. ;  pop.  aid.  3,500.  , , 

_ A  village  and  townsliip  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt.  loO  m, 

N.E.  of  Colnnibns  ;  pop.  of  townsliip  abt.  3,400. 

—A  townshili  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

—A  post-village  in  Batli  townsliip,  Greene  co.,  abt.  65  m 
N  N  E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

—A  township  of  Higliland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,'200. 
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— A  towTisliip  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2, "00. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  jyop»  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,200. 
Fair'field,  in  Orrjron,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
Willamette  River,  abt.  12  m.  N.of  S;ilem. 

FairfielU,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-village  of  Adams 
CO.,  abt.  42  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  township  of  Cniwford  co. ;  pop-  abt.  2.300. 

_ A  village  of  Uuntingilon  co.,  ou  Shavers  Creek,  abt.  100 

m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  village  of  L:inc;ister  co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

— A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  about  IS  ui.  S.  by  E.  of  Som- 
erset. 

— A  township  of  Westmoreland  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 
Fairlield.  in  &  Carolina,^  N.  central  dist. ;  areo, abt 
680  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wateree,  Broad,  and  Little  rivers, 
and  Wateree  Creek.  Sur/ace,  hilly ;  soU,  fertile.  Cip. 
Wiiinsborough.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Fnirfiel(l«  in  7VnnrA*.'»«,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co., 
abt.  56  111.  S.  by  K.  of  Njishville. 

FairlieUl.  in  Tejeas.  a  |)ost-village,  cap.  of  Freestone 
co.,  .abt.  153  m.  N.E.  of  .Austin  :  pr/p.  abt.  900. 

FnirlidcK  in  Vlah^  a  post-office  of  Utah  co. 
f  in  Verinont^  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Franklin  co.,  aht.  45  m.  X.W.  of  Montpelier ;  of 
township  about  3.0u0.  ,  , 

Fairfiold.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rockbridge 
CO.,  abt.  145  m  W.  of  Richmond. 

Fairfield,  in  iriVcowiin.  a  post-village  on  the  boundary 
line  between  R*x;k  and  Walworth  cos. 

_ A  township  of  Sank  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.000. 

Fairlield  Corners,  in  a  post-village  of  Som 

erset  co.,  ou  the  Kennebec  River,  about  22  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Augusta. 

Fair  Orove,  in  Michigany  a  post-township  of  Inscola 
co..  abnit  78  m.  N.E.  of  Linsing;7>o;>.  about  600. 

Fair  Ha'veii.  in  Oonneciicuty  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  on  the  Quinepiac  River,  about  2  m.  E.  of 
New  Haven ;  pop.  about  4,400. 

Fair  Haven,  in  lUinniSy  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co. 

about  8  m.  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Carroll. 

Fair  Haven,  iu  a  post-village  and  town 

ship  of  Bristol  co.,  on  Buzzard’s  Bay,  about  55  m.  S.  by 
E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  town.-^hip  about  5,000. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  St.  Cl.iir  co, 
Fair  Haven,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Olmsiead 
CO. ;  pop.  about  800. 

_ A  post-village  an*l  township  of  Stearns  co.,  ou  Clear 

Water  River,  about  22  ni.  W.  of  Monticello. 

Fair  Haven,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  on  Like  Ontario. 

Fair  Haven,  in  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  on 

Four  Mile  Creek,  about  40  m.  N.N  AV.  of  Cincinnati. 
Fair  Haven,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rutland  <*o.,  about  55  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  ;>qp.  of 
township  about  l.SOO. 

Fair  Head,  or  Be.nmorb  IlE.vn.  a  lofty  promontory  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  .\ntiim.  about 
5m.  E.N.E.t»f  Ballycastle.  Itisa  huge  inassof  columnar 
greenstone,  about  535  ft.  high. 

Fair  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  abt 
8  ra.  N.  of  Elkton. 

Fair  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Rockingham  co. 
Fair  Hill,  in  lU.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Marshall  co 
Fair'insr,  n.  A  prt«ent  given  at  a  fair. 

Fair'isli,  a,.  Reasonably  or  moderately  fair. 
Fair'i«hly,  adr.  In  a  tolerably  fair  manner. 

Fair  Isle*,  lies  between  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isle: 

22  ra.  from  Sumburgi  Head.  It  is  4  m.  long  by  a  breadth 
of  2^.  Here,  1588,  the  duke  of  Medina,  admiral  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  was  shipwrecked. 

Fair'laiid,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt. 
19  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fairland,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 
Fair'lee,  in  Maryland,  a  postH»ffice  of  Kent  co. 
Fair'Ioe,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Onuige  co..  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier; 
pop.  about  800. 

Fair  ly,  udr.  In  a  fair  manner;  coinmodiously ;  con¬ 
veniently;  advantageously;  frankly;  honestly;  justly; 
equitablV ;  without  disguise  or  fraud ;  openly:  ingenu¬ 
ously;  plainly;  camiidTy ;  without  perversion  or  vio¬ 
lence  ;  witliout  blots  ;  in  plain  letters ;  plainly;  legibly ; 
completely ;  thoroughly  ;  softly ;  gently. 

FairTuoiiit,  or  Fair'mount,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- village, 
Ciip.  of  Martin  co.,  about  50  m.  S.S.M  .  of  Mankato  ',pop. 
about  250.  -  , 

Fairmont,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
about  44  m.  N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Fairmont,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mar¬ 
lon  co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  about  300  in.  M  .  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  pep.  about  1,000. 
j.'2ili»'ii)Oiint,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  (lordon  co. 
Fairmoiint,  in  IlUnois,  a  township  of  Pike  co. ;  p*p. 
about  1.600. 

^.A  post-office  of  Vermilion  co. 

Fairmoiint,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Marion  ;  pop.  of  township 
about  1,650. 

Fairmoiint,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Leavenworth  co. 
Fairmoiint,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Fairinoiiiit,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Somerset  co. 
Fairmoiint,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Norfolk  co. 
Fairmouiit,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunter¬ 
don  CO.,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Fair  Mount,  in  Xm  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  co. 
Fairmoiint,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Miami  co. 
Fairmoiint,  in  I^nnsylvania.  See  Philadelphia. 
—A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 


— A  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  about  22  m.  M  .  of  Wilkes- 

barre;  pop.  about  l.OlH.  , 

Fair'moiiiit  Kprinj?,  in  a  poet-office 

of  Luzerne  co.  ,  .  ,  ^ 

Fair'noJis.  n.  Quality  of  being  fair;  clearn^^s  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  8iH>t8  or  blemishes;  whiteness;  purity;  free¬ 
dom  from  stsiin  or  blemish;  besuity;  elegance;  frank¬ 
ness ;  candor;  honesty ;  ingenuousness;  o^ienness:  Ire^ 

doui  from  disguise,  insiiliousness.  or  prevarication ;  equal¬ 
ity  of  terms;  equity;  distinctness;  freedom  from  blots 
or  obscurity.  _  ^  ^ 

Fair  tlaKi^,  in  CaliOarnia,  a  P.  0.  of  San  M:iteoco. 

Fair  Oaks,  in  Missoun,  a  post-office  of  Adrian  co. 

Fair  OakH,  in  Uir^'nia,  about  7  ni.  E.  of  Richmond. 

BatUe^f.  See  Cdickahomint. 

Fair'-on^,  n.  A  fair  woman;  a  handsome  female;  a 

Fairplaiiis',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Montcalm 
co.,  al»oiit  45  m.  N.W.  of  Lansing  ;  pop.  about  7M. 
f'air'^playi,  n.  Equitable  conduct ;  just  or  liberal  ac¬ 
tion:  justice. —  Worcester.  , 

Fa  irplay ,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Hot  Spnngs  co. 
Fairplay,  in  Cali/omia,  a  post-village  of  El  Dorado 
co.,  about  16  m.  S.K.  of  ITacerville. 

Fairpla,v*  in  CoUnrado,  a  post-village  of  Park  co.,  abt. 

80  m.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Fairplay,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  115 
ra.  .  of  .\ugusta. 

Fair  Play,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
Fairplay^  tn  Indiana, a  village  and  towi»>hip  of  G^en 
co.,  ou  the  W.  Fork  of  M'hite  River.  al>out  75  m.  S.W. 
of  Indianapolis ;  pp-  of  towiishlp,  al»out  750. 

Fair  Play,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Fair  PlaV,  in  Ohio,  a  |>i>st-<»ffice  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fair  Play,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Pickensdist 
Fairplay,  in  a  post-village  of  Grant  co., 

about  12‘m.  N.N.W.  of  Galena. 

Fair'port,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Allen  c_o.,  on  the 
Maumee  River ,about  15  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Fort  M  ayne. 
Fair|>ort,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 
Fairport,  in  A\  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Granville  co. 
Fairport.  or  Horsb'he.ads,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Chemung  co.,  about  6  m.  N.M  .  of  Elmira;  pop. 
about  1,400.  See  HORSEHEADS. 

Fairport,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  on  Lake  Erie 

about  165  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fair'-spokeii,  a.  Using  fair  speech;  bland;  civil; 

courteous;  plausible.  ,  ,  j 

Fair'ton,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  4  m.  S.  of  Bridgeton, 
j'air'vil*!!',  in  Alahama,  a  post-office  of  Walker  co. 
Fairvi^w,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  about 
100  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fairvioiv,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  co.,  about  13  m.  SA\ .  of  1  audalia. 

_ A  post-village  and  townsliip  of  Fulton  co.,  about  75  m 

N.N.W.  of  Springfield;  2yop.  of  township  ul>out  1.400 
Fairview,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 
about  800. 

_ A  vill.  of  Fayette  co..  abt.  50  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

—A  po^t-vilhi’ge  of  Randolph  co.,  on  the  Mississinewa 
River,  about  75  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fairview,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. 
pop.  545. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co.;  pop.  2,293. 

_ A  post-village  ami  township  of  Jones  co.,  about  4  m 

S.W.  of  Anamosa;  p>p.  1.147. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co.;  jwp.  109. 

— township  of  Shelby  co. ;  poji.  346. 

Fairview,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Todd  co. 
about  190  ni.  S.W.  of  FrAnkf«)rt. 

in  Iy>uisiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Concordia  parish. 
Fairview,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 
Fairview ,  in  MinnesoUi,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co., 
about  13  m.  W*.  of  Preston. 

Fairview,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pettis  co.,  about  i 
III.  IV.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

_ A  \iUage  of  Ibtndolph  co.,  about  16  m.  S.  of  Macon  City 

— .A  post-office  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Fairview.  in  Xebraska,  a  villf^e  of  Sarpy  co.,  on  the 
Platte  River,  about  11  ra.  W.S.W.  of  Bellevue. 
Fairview ,  in  *V.  Caroiina,  a  post-office  of  Buneombe 
co..  .about  240  m.  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Fairview,  in  Xew  Jersey.  See  Qcakertowv. 
Fairview,  in  Xew  Y>>rk,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
co.,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Fairview .  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  abt. 
45  in.  E.  by  N.  of  ZanesNille. 

Fairview,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
on  the  Alleghany  River,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
—A  village  of  Beaver  co.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 
A  village  and  township  of  Butler  co..  about  14  m.  N.E. 
of  Butler;  pop.  of  township  about  1.600. 

— A  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
nearly  opposite  H.arrisburg. 

— A  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  10  m. 

S.IV.  of  Erie ;  jwp.  about  3,000. 

— township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  950. 

— A  township  of  York  co. ;  pop.  about  2,800. 
Fairview,  in  &  Carotina.  a  post-rillage  of  GreenviUe 
district,  alonit  80  m.  N.IV.  of  Columbia. 

Fair  View,  in  Vlah,  a  p<i8t-office  of  San  Pete  co. 
Fairview.  in  iri><*on«n,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 

— .A  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

Fairview,  in  IF-  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  alMUit  35  m.  N.  of  W  heeling. 

Fairview  ViVlag^e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Montgomery  co. 

Fair'ville,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
about  30  m.  E.  of  Rochester. 
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Fair'%'ille,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  P.O.  of  Chester  co. 

Fair Water*  ui  HYifcoiirin,  a  p«t8t-villuge  ol  ioiid  dn 
Lve  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  Fond  dn  Lie. 

Fair'-way,  n.  The  mid  passage  iu  a  short  channel; 
the  iiavigJihle  part  of  a  river. 

FairWeatlier,  in  Alaska,  a  mountain  about  35  m. 
N.E,  of  Cape  Fairweather.  It  is  an  important  land-mark 
on  the  British  and  American  frontier,  and  is  said  to  be 
nearly  15.000  feet  high. 

Fair  \Veatlier,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Fairweather  I<slaiiil.in  Connecticut.at  the  entrance 
of  Black  K«>ck  Harl»t*r.  It  has  a  Hght-l»o^l^c.  Ut.dl®  8' 
24"  N.,  Lon.  73®  13'  30"  W.,  45  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

Fair'y,  «.  [¥r.f^:Ger./ee;  Sp./ada;  H.futa;  j»rohabIy 
from  \.nt.  jutiini,  n  prophetic  declaration,  from  J'a.  root 
of  obsolete /at,  /afus,  to  speak.  In  0.  Fr.,  }  ar  /Me 
signifies  fatally.  Pers.  7;ari,  a  lairy,]  A  fay;  an  imag¬ 
inary  being  or  spirit,  supposed  to  assume  a  hnniaii  form, 
dance  in  meadows,  steal  infants,  and  play  a  variety  of 
pranks;  an  enchantress. 

(Myth.)  In  the  traditional  mythology  of  the  nations  of. 
Western  Europe, /airiM  (the  elves  of  the  Anglo-Sjixons ; 
see  Elf)  were  generally  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
mediate  beings,  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  men 
and  spirits,  having  material  bodies,  and  yet  possessed 
of  the  power  of  making  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
passing  through  an  v  sort  of  enclosure.  They  were  re¬ 
markably  small  in  stature,  with  fair  complexions,  and 
genenvlly  clothed  in  green.  Their  haunts  were  believed 
to  be  groves,  verdant  meadows,  and  the  slope's  of  hills, 
and  their  diversi<»n  dancing  hand-in-hand  in  a  cir¬ 

cle,  as  mentione<l  in  Midsummer  X'ghVs  Dream.  The 
traces  of  their  tiny  feet  are  supposed  to  remain  visible 
in  the  gniss  lung  afterwards,  and  are  called  Fairy  Rings 
or  Circles,  (q.  v.)  They  were  regarded  as  being  some¬ 
times  benevolent,  and  sometimes  mischievoos.  The 
diseases  of  cattle  were  frequently  attributed  to  their 
mischievous  operations;  and  cattle  that  died  suddenly, 
without  aiiv  apparent  cause,  were  commonly  said  to  be 
elf-shot.  They  were  said  to  be  very  fond  of  young 
children,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  such 
as  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  leave  vixens  of  their  own 
in  their  room.  In  Poole's  Parnassus  are  given  the 
names  of  the  fairy  court:  “  Oheron,  the  emperor:  Mab, 
the  empress;  Perriwiggin,  }\rriwinkle.  Puck,  Jh  hgdh- 
lin,  Tomalin,  Tom  Thumb,  courtiers;  Hop,  Mop.  Drop, 
J^p,  Drip,  Sk-ip,  Tub,  Tib,  Tick,  IHnk,  Pin,  Quick,  Gill, 
Ion,  Tit,  Wap,  irim,iVT7,themaidsofhonor:  Xymphidia, 
the  mother  of  the  maids.”  Croker.in  \i\s  Fairy  Legends 
and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  describes  them  as 
beings  ‘‘a  few  inches  high,  airy,  and  almost  transparent 
in  body;  so  delicate  innheirform,  that  adewdrop,  when 
they  chance  to  dance  on  it,  trembles,  indeed,  but  never 
breaks.  Both  sexes  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
mortal  beings  cannot  be  compared  to  them.”  They  live 
ill  barge  societies,  and  are  governed  hy  a  queen :  and  the 
peasantry  never  speak  of  them  but  with  caution  and 
respect,  as  X\\q  good  people  M\d  friends,  believing  them 
to  he  present,  and  to  hear  what  is  said.  They  have 
their  dwellings  in  clefts  of  rocks,  caves,  and  ancient 
tumuli,  and  every  part  of  them  is  decorated  in  the  most 
splendid  and  gorgeous  manner.  The  popular  belief  in 
fairies  may  be  said  to  have  generally  died  out;  but  to 
it  we  are  indebted  for  a  class  of  literature  which,  to  the 
young  at  least,  hiis  its  ceaseless  charms.  —  The  fairy 
superstition  belongs  to  mo«lern  Europe.  We  find  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  among  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  referred 
to  iu  Scripture,  In  classical  mythology,  there  is  nothing 
nearer  to  it  than  the  nymph  of  the  fonntain  or  grove 
among  the  Greek.s.  The  true  fairy  tales  first  became 
popular  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  17lh  century,  and  the 
Italians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  take  the  lead. 
They  afterward  became  very  pt)pular  in  France;  and,  at 
the  present,  they  are  more  extensive  and  popular  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 

Fair  y,  a.  Belonging  to  fairies:  given  hy  fairies. 

Fair  y-land*  n.  (Myth.)  The  imaginary  laud  of  the 
fairies. 

Fair'y  Ring:,  or  Circle,  n.  A  ring  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  in  pastures,  and  which  was  usuall.v  attributed  by 
the  peasantry  of  western  Europe  to  tlie  dancing  of  the 
fairies.  They  are  seldom  of  a  perf(‘Ct  form,  hut  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  irregular,  sometimes  forming  a  8erM‘8 
of  arcs  of  circles.  They  were  ascribwl  by  scientific  men 
to  various  causes;  but  they  are  now  known  to  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  grow  th  of  certain  kinds  of  fungi,  which, 
proceeding  outwards  from  a  centre,  render  the  soil  for 
a  time  unfitted  tor  the  nourishment  of  grass. 
Fai^nH.  dlo  des.)  (/<iiVrt,)a  small  island  formedhy 
the  Bidassoa.  near  Inin,  on  the  herders  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  1659,  the  treaty  of  the  Pj renees  was  her© 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France. 

Fai'«oii*s  I>ei>ot.  in  Xorth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Duplin  CO.,  abt.  63  ni.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Faitli.  n.  [Lnt.fide.*,  from  fdo,  to  trust,  put  confidence 
in  :  Fr.  foi,  faith  ;  Gr.  peithb.  to  persuade,  prithomai,  to 
believe  or  trust  in.l  That  assent  or  credence  w  hich  w© 
give  to  the  declaration  or  promise  of  another,  on  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  The  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  inforniation 
of  others,  and  depends  upon  the  credt-nce  which  we  give 
to  their  testimony:  hence,  to  believe  and  to  Inow  ar© 
sometimes  m»<*d  indiscriminately.  Faith  is  the  means 
by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  which  do  not 
come  under  our  own  observation,  —  things  not  seen  ;  and 
in  this  way  faith  is  distinguished  from  sight.  Faith  is 
also  distinct  from  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
matters  which  we  cannot  comprehend  hy  our  reason ; 
but.  at  the  same  time,  while  we  exercise  faith,  we  must 
also  exercise  re.ason  ;  for  it  is  impossilde  to  exercise  an 
acceptable  faith  without  reason  for  so  exercising  it. 
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Henry  Rogers  represents  ‘*  reason  and  faith  as  twin- 
bom  ;  the  one,  in  torni  and  features,  the  iuiage  of  nianly 
beauty,  the  other  of  feoiitiiue  ^race  and  gentleness,  but 
to  each  of  whom,  alas!  is  Plotted  a  sad  priTation. 
Wliile  the  bright  eyes  of  Reason  are  full  of  piercing  and 
restless  intelligence,  bis  ear  U  closed  to  sound;  and 
while  Faith  has  au  e;ir  of  exqui^ile  delicacy,  on  her! 
sightless  orl«,  as  she  lift?  them  toward  heaven,  tlie| 
8UQl>eam  pi  (Ts  in  vain.  Haitd-in-hund  the  brother  and: 
sister,  in  all  mutual  lore,  pursue  their  way  througii  a 
World  on  which,  like  ours,  day  breaks  and  night  tails 
alternate :  by  day  the  eyes  of  R''a.-ou  are  the  guide  of 
Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  is  the  guide  of 
Reason.^  (^sar  on  R*^son  and  Faith.) 

I  ThtrA.)  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  reveale^l  to  ns  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  more 
partu-ularly  tltat  living  reception  of  inith  by  the  heart 
by  which  we  our  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
are  led  to  dee  to  Clirist  for  salvation. 

{Mftk.)  Fidtt  w:is  deified  by  the  Romans,  and  ha<l  a 
temple  dedicated  to  her  as  early  as  the  time  of  Numal 
Pompilius.  No  sacrifice  in  which  blood  was  shed  was  al- 
lowe<l  to  be  offered  to  her.  Horace  '  Cartn.  Lib.  1,  I>i. 
24 1  btsiucifuUy  drscribes  her  as  tlie  **  sister  of  Justice.’’  > 
She  is  at  times  represented  on  medals,  either  with  a 
basket  of  fruit  in  one  hand  and  e.ars  of  corn  in  the  either, 
or  as  holding  a  turtle-^love ;  but  her  usual  symbol  is  twoj 
bands  clasped  together. 

Faith  ful,  a.  Full  of  faith;  havinz  faith,  trust,  or 
fidelity:  firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to  thel 
duties  of  religion:  firmly  adhering  to  dnty;  of  truel 
fidelity ;  loyal ;  true  to  allegunce;  constant  in  the  f»er-' 
formance  of  duties  or  services;  trusty;  observ*ant  of 
compacts,  treaties,  contracts,  vows,  ±c  ;  true  to  one’s 
word ;  true ;  exact :  true  to  the  marriage^venaiit ; 
j  conformable  to  truth;  constant;  worthy  of  belief. 

•  Faith'fully,  ode.  In  a  faithful  manner;  witbgood| 

•  faith.  [ 

Faith  fiilnoft^.  n.  Fidelity;  constancy;  loyalty;, 

honesty  ;  veracity  ;  adherence  to  duty. 

••  For  there  U  no  faitkfulnw  in  roar  month.**  —  Pt'sXm  Ux.  4.  ‘ 

I  Faith  a.  Without  belief  in  the  reveale^l  truths 

I  of  religion. —  Perfidious:  disloyal;  not  true  to  duty. 

I  profession,  or  promise.  —  I>clii»ive;  unsatisfactory ;  de-i 
ceptive. 

Faith  odr.  In  a  deceptive,  false,  or  perfidious 

manner. 

.  Faith  n.  Unbelief  in  revealed  religion. 

I  —Perfidy  ;  treachery  ;  disloyally. 

—Violation  of  promise,  or  covenant. 

Fake,  u,  [A.  to  join.]  ;JVaid,)  Any  one  of 

the  circles  f«.>rmed  by  a  cable  or  rope,  as  it  lies  in  a  coil. 

Fakir,  fi-keer.)  n.  [.Ar.  fal-har.  poor.]  A  meml*er 
of  an  order  of  mendicants  ‘f  penitents  existing  in  sev¬ 
eral  p;irtsof  the  Eastern  world,  particularly  in  India,  who  | 
is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish  derruA.' 
Some  of  thrm  live  in  commauiiies.  while  others  livej 
singly,  as  hermits,  or  wander  about,  makiugstrange  dis¬ 
plays -of  self-torture  and  mortification.  Their  appear- ' 
ance  is  filthy  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  They  goj 
about  nake^  frequently  with  their  bodies  l*eeniear^ 

,  with  the  dung  of  the  h^ly  cow,  which  excrement  they 
also  u>e  f“r  making  fires,  in  lieu  of  wood.  They  some- , 
times  unite  in  l<ands,  carrying  banners,  and  making  a' 
great  n"i»e  with  drums  and  horns.  Some  of  them  hold 
their  arms  op  in  one  position  for  years  t  see  Fig.  340)  till  i 
I  they  have  lost  the  jnjwer  of  mking  them  down  again:' 
I  others  bend  the  body  forwanL  till  they  are  unable  to  re- 
i  store  it  to  its  natural  position  again ;  while  (dhers  clench 
their  fists  till  the  nails  gn»w  through  the  hand,  and  others 
are  perpetmtlly  lying  dowu  on  be»ls  of  spikes  (Fig.  ^bo). 


Fig.  dS5.  —  FAKia  05  a  bed  of  spiffs.  (Kerasis  sect,) 

(Prom  Goold's  Orienlml  Drmcmgt.) 


^  Tliev  usually  toke  up  their  abode  in  shady  places,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  old  and  ruinous  buildings,  without ! 

I  anything  to  rep>se  on  or  to  cover  themselves.  One| 
writer  affirms  that  a  member  of  this  order  y'hould  havcj 
j  ten  of  the  qualities  prc*per  to  the  dog:  among  which, 
are,  to  be  always  hungry  :  to  have  no  fixed  residence;! 

I  to  watch  during  the  night:  to  leave  n«»  heritage  after, 
hU  death;  not  to  al»aDdon  his  ma.«ter.  although  ill-j 
,  treated  by  him:  to  content  himself  with  the  lowest 

}  place,  and  to  yield  his  seat  to  any  one  who  wants  it.  It 

I  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  thi^e  millions . 
of  fakirs  in  India.  M-any  of  them  are  undoubtedly  in-: 
sane:  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  impostors  andf 
hypocrites,  and  traverse  the  country  l»egging  and  in¬ 
structing  credulous  people  in  religion.  It  is  dangerous 
both  to  bis  life  and  money  for  an  unarmed  persem  to  i 
meet  them.  ' 

Faleade'.  n.  ^Fr.,  from  Lnt/jU.  a  sickle.]  (Man.)  A  | 
I  horse  is  said  to'woJte  foltad^s  when  be  throws  himself  j 
I  up-*n  his  haunches  two  or  three  times  in  quick  curvets. 

Fal  cate,  or  Fal  cate<l.  p.  a.  Lat /o/co/ia,  from  [ 
1  falx.n  sickle,]  and  ZfAA.)  Bent  Uke  a  scythe  ;| 

booked;  cuttm.  I 
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Falaise.  '  faAaiF.)  a  town  of  France,  department  of! 
Calvados,  15  m.  fi\>m  Caen.  The  castle,  which  stands 
on  a  precipice,  and  in  which  William  the  CVinqnen^r  was 
lM»m  in  1U24.  i.<  in  ruins,  v^ith  the  exception  of  a  tower. 
Manuf.  Lace,  linen,  Ac.  Fjp.  9,723. 


Faloa'tion.  n.  Crookedness;  a  form  like  that  of  a 
hook. 

Falchion,  \fawVshon,)  n.  [Fr.  fauchnn  ;  Lat.  /hioo 
and  falcio.  from  /oLr,  a  sickle.]  A  scimitar;  a  short, 
crooked  sword. 

Old  fdUMions  ore  new  tempered  in  the  fires.”  —  ^tyden, 

Fal  ciforin.  a.  [Lat./<i/jr.  a  sickle,  and ^oroui,  shape.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook, 

Fal  CO.  ft.  See  F-vloix. 

Falcon,  n.  [Tr.fatuxm;  Sp.  Lat.  I 

falco^  from /air.  a  sickle.  Compare  Ger. /aile,  .4.  S. 
ual/yy,  and  Gr.  p^aU'on.]  Tlie  common  name  of  the  I 
gena<  /*alco,  or  sub-family  i^z/coniu*,  family  F/i^nidn.l 
including  the  true  Falcons,  or  those  species  of  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  which,  in  the  language  of  falconry,  were  | 
styled  birds  of  prey.  They  are  characterized  by 

a  bill  curved  from  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  hiwfced 
at  the  point,  and  the  catting  edge  of  the  upf»er  mandi¬ 
ble  furnished  with  a  strong  projecting  notch,  or  f'tofk.' 
Tlie  claws  are  also  sharp,  carved,  and  strong:  and  in 
aocoriince  with  all  this  powerful  armature,  the  whole; 
frame  is  very  robust  and  muscul.nr  The  legs  are  rather 
short,  and  have  great  power  in  striking  or  seizing  prey. 
Tlie  keel  of  the  sternum  (breast-U»ne)  is  very  lar,re,  and 
adapted  for  the  att.nchment  of  powerful  nni.><cles;  the| 
furcula  and  coracoid  bones  are  also  very  strong,  so  .as  to  ( 
afford  a  sufficient  resisting  base  for  very  p>>werfnl  ac- 1 
tion  of  the  wings.  Tlie  wings  are  long  and  planted, 
the  first  and  third  quill-feathers  of  equal  length,  the  I 
9*<ond  rather  the  longest,  the  first  and  second  quill- 
feathers  emarginated  near  the  tip.  Tlie  true  falcons  ore ' 
bolder  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any  other  Fal- 
conida*  —  even  eagles*  Their  acutenes.'*  of  vision  is 
wonderful ;  and  they  have  very  great  powers  of  flight. , 


Fig.  997.  —  THE  GEBPALOOX. 


A  F.  is  known  to  have  traversed  the  distance  between 
Fontainebleau  and  Malta,  not  Ie$s  than  1^350  miles,  in  24 
hours ;  and  as  these  birds  do  not  usually  fiy  during  the 
night,  its  flight  was  probably  at  the  rate  of  7«>  or  SO 
miles  an  hour.  They  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the 
air,  always  endeavoring  to  outsoar  any  bird  of  which 
they  may  be  in  pnrsuit.  and  to  swoop  down  upon  it  from 
above :  although  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  rise 
verti^ly  in  a  calm  atm<«phere  than  for  birds  of  short 
and  rounded  wii%:.  Thus,  they  either  rise  obliquely— often 
also  making  their  onward  flight  in  a  series  of  arcs — or 
avail  themselves  of  the  wind,  and  by  flying  against  it, 
are  lome  aloft  as  a  boy's  kite  is.  The  species  are  pretty 
numerous ;  some  of  them  are  of  very  wide  geographic : 
distribution,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  certain  coun- 
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tries  or  climates.  The  .4nierican  species  are  the  Pere- 
GBiXE  q.  V.  .  /hfro  prr^grinui),  of  which  the  female  is, 
p>ir  fjrceilfnct..  the  F.  of  falconers  tsee  Haueixi);  the 
Black-headed  F.  •  F.  nigrio^t),  cltoely  related  to  the 
preceding:  the  Pioeox  Hawk,  q,  r.  iF.  o>l*tmi‘*2riHt)i 
the  Orange-l*reasCed  Hawk  '  F.  auranfius)  of  T-  xas  and 
America,  somewhat  smaller  tluui  the  preceding;  the 
Prairie  FL  q.  v.  •:  F.  the  Gerfahmx,  q.v. 

{F.  canJican^  and  tcrlandicus) 

•Gnn.f  A  sort  of  ancient  cannon,  seven  feel  long, 
taking  a  bjud  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  i>owder, 
and  throwings  1^11  of  two  and  a  half  |H>un<U  weight. 

Falconer,  (/airl-'war.) n.  [Yr./aucfmniur,'.  .4  person 
w  bo  breed'*  or  trains  hawks  f«>r  taking  wild-fjwl. 

I  — One  who  follows  the  s)>ort  of  fowling  a  ith  hawks. 

Fal  eoiiet,  n,  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat./alcomcia,  a  young 
falcon.^  Gmu.)  A  small  cannon  anciently  used,  some- 
wh:ii  smaller  than  the  falcon. — See  Falcox. 

Fal  con-sen  fil,  n.  [Fr]  iHavling.}  A  falcon, 
when  full-feathered  and  cimipletely  bred,  or  trained. 

Falcon  i<ljc.  »•- j>^  iZeU..  The  Falcons,  a  family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  ord.  Acc^pitresor  Raf^torts.  Theae 
bird-'*  of  prey  have  the  head  o^vered  with  feathers,  and 
the  eyebrows  prominent,  giving  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  being  deep  in  the  head.  The  Iteak  is  strong  and 
hooked,  and  the  claws  or  talons  very  sharp,  strong, 
much  incurved,  and  retractile.  Tlie  species  are  numer- 
ou.«.  and  the  family  is  divided  into  several  sulHfHniilit-s 
or  genera,  «lescribed  in  this  w>  ^rk  under  the  heads  AcciPl- 
TRIX.E.  the  Spar¬ 
row-hawks:  Aon* 
ux  JL,  the  Eagles ; 

FaLCOX  (falcon- 
iiuf ).  the  true  Fal¬ 
cons:  Bcteo  (6m- 
t^onid^X  the  Buz¬ 
zard?;  A'Tcr.  the 
Goshawks:  Mit- 
vixj:.  the  Kile? : 

CiRcrs  (circinjp), 
the  Harriers;  and 
POLTBORCS 
6onusp),  the  Cara- 
caras. 

Falcon!  life.  n. 

pi.  iZfAA.)  A  sub¬ 
family  of  birds, 
corresponding  to 
th**  genus  falco. — 

See  Falcox. 

Fal  conry.  n. 

[Ital.  falctmcria; 

Fr.  fauconneric, 
from  l-at.  falco, 
a  hawk.l  See 
Hawking.  Fig. 99^. 

Falci'^tool.  n.  head  end  foot  op  braziuax  eagle. 
[A.  S.  f^ald^  fold, 

and  stool,  a  chair  or  seat.]  f£rcf.)  A  p^Ttable  seat,  made 
to  fold  up  after  the  manner  of  a  caaip-?tool.  place<l  within 
the  choir  for  the  bishop,  when  not  officiating  in  bis  own 
cathedral. 

— The  stool  on  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their 
coronation. 

Fale'ine.  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  jmning  the  Senegal, 
after  a  course  of  *200  m.,  in  Lat.  14°  40'  X..  Lon.  11°  4^'. 

Faler'nian  Wine,  one  of  the  favorite  wines  of  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  from  Fjl-’mus  Agrr.  the  district 
in  which  it  was  grown,  and  which  lay  at  the  X.part 
of  C'ampania,  between  the  Masskan  Hills  and  the  N*. 
bank  of  the  Tnlturnns.  It  is  described  by  Horace  as, 
in  his  time,  surpassing  ail  other  mines  then  in  repute, 
and  seems  to  have  in  great  favor  with  the  poet 

himself.  In  the  lime  of  Pliny,  however,  as  he  himself 
informs  ns,  Falernian  wine  had  already,  owing  to  a  want 
of  care  in  its  cultivation,  begun  to  decline  in  quality; 
and  the  wine  then  esteemed  the  best  wa*  a  variety  grown 
in  the  Falemian  neighborhood,  and  called  Fiustianum. 

Falicro.  Mabixo.  (fal'C-air'o,t  a  Venetian  noble,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Andrew  Dandolo  as  doge  of  Venice,  in  1354.  He 
had  previously  commanded  the  troops  of  the  republic 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Ihilmatia.  where  he  gained  a 
brilliant  vicD>ry  over  the  king  of  Hungary;  and  was 
afterwards  ambassador  to  Genoa  and  Rome.  44  hen  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  doge,  he  was  76  years  of  age, 
and  had  a  young  and  beautiful  wife.  Jealous  of  Michael 
Steno.  he  qnarrelled  with  and  was  insulted  Iqr  him  at  a 
masquerade:  but  Steno  being  sentenced  to  no  more 
than  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  his  offence.  Faliero, 
homing  with  revenge,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  plebeians  to  overtura  the  government  and  massacre 
the  patricians.  On  the  night  before  it  w  as  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Faliero  suffered 
decapitation.  April  17, 1335.  His  character  is  delineated 
with  historical  truth  by  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  noblest 
traz^-lie«. 

Falii^'oi.  a  people  of  Etruria,  said  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  a  Macedonian  colony.  When  they  were  besieged 
by  damilliis.  a  schoolmaster  went  out  at  the  gatee  of  the 
city  with  his  pupils,  and  offered  to  betray  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  enemy,  that,  by  such  a  poesession. 
be  might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender.  Camil¬ 
las  heard  the  propo*al  with  indignation,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  whipped  back  to  the 
town  by  the  very  pupils  whom  his  pertdy  wc>uM  have 
betraved.  This  instance  of  magnanimity  0{>erated  upon 
the  p«»ple  so  powerfully,  that  they  surrendered  to  the 
Romans. 

Fal  ken**f4‘in.  a  town  of  Saxony.  12  m.  from  Plauen. 
Manuf.  Muslin-weaving.  Ac.  Ftp.  4JXW. 

Fal  kirk.,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Stir- 
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lingsliire,  24  m.  from  Ktiinburgh.  Three  fairs,  the  grt*at- ' 
e.st  in  Scotland,  t-ire  held  here,  under  the  name  <d’  the 
Tiy$t$  of  Falkirk,  'rheee  fairs  are  exclusiv«-l.v  for  cattle.  I 
sheep,  and  hordes;  and  not  less  than  300.000  head  of  j 
cattle  and  sheep  are  annually  exposed  f  r  sale  at  them.! 
Pop.  about  9,000.  —  Here  Wallace  was  defeated  in  a  I 
battle  by  B<lward  I. ;  and  here,  also,  the  royal  army  was 
defeated  by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  in  1746. 

LtJciusCART,Viscouiit,an  Kng- 
lish  politician  and  man  of  letters,  B.  at  Burford,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  1610.  He  waseducate<l  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Unblin,  and 
at  Cambridge;  and  on  inheriting  a  large  fortune,  mar- 
rie«i.  and  in  happy  retirement  devoted  himself  to  earnest 
study,  enjoying  the  society  of  Seldcn,  ChilUngworth,  and 
other  eminent  men.  In  1639  he  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  entered 
parliament.  On  the  trial  of  Strafford  he  interposed  in 
behalf  of  moderation  and  delay.  His  purity  and  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  cliaracter  maile  liim  incapable  of  being  a 
partisan,  and  also  unfitted  him  for  action  in  such  stormy 
times.  In  1611  the  king  succeeded,  through  the  agency 
of  Clarendon,  in  attaching  F.  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
made  him  secretary  of  state.  But  F.  distrusted  the 
king  and  desjiised  the  court;  and  the  king  leared  him. 
Though  ho  thenceforth  attended  the  king,  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  the  distrac¬ 
tions  and  calamities  of  his  country  broke  his  heart. 
He  fell  early  in  the  day  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury. 
Sept.  20,  1613,  according  to  his  presentiment,  aud  his 
body  was  found  on  the  following  day. 

Falk'ltiuci,  in  A’.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Pitt  co., 
on  the  Tar  River,  abt.  70  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Kalklnntl  Isles,  two  large  islands,  with  a  number  of 
sni.aller  ones  surrounding  them,  situate  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Capital.  Sydney.  Area.  4,741  sq. 
ra.  Pop.  Unascertained,  but  consisting  mostly  of 
Buenos-Ayrean  colonists.  Lat.  between  61°  and  52°  30' 
S.,  Lon.  between  57°  40'  and  61°  20'  W.  —  These  islands 
were  discovered  by  Davis  in  1592,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  1771.  Since  that  time,  how- ' 
ever,  their  appropriation  has  been  dispuleci;  but  from 
1833  they  have  held  uninternipted  occupancy  of  them. 

Frtlk'iier's  Island,  in  Conmcticut,  a  light-house  of 
Guilford  Harbor;  Lat.  41°  12' 36"  N.,  Lon.  7i^  39' 42"  W. 
It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  75  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Fall,  (/aiW,)  r.  n.  {imp.  pell;  pp.  fallen.)  [A.  S. 
fealUn  :  Ger.  faJUn;  \M\X.fallo ;  Sansk.p'iaL  to  fly  apart. 
See  Fail.]  To  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  to 
descend  by  the  weight  or  bj'  the  power  of  gravity  alone; 
as,  n  falUn  leaf.  — To  tumble  down ;  to  drop  prone  from 
an  erect  to  a  prostrate  condition. 

•*  Sml/ell  all  along  on  the  earlh.”— I  Sam.  xxTiii.  20. 

— To  flow  out  of  its  channel  into  a  pond,  lake,  or  sea,  as  a 
river;  to  pass  at  the  outlet :  to  discharge  into  a  basin ; 
to  disembogue ;  as,  the  Mississippi into  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 

— To  depart  from  the  ways  of  innocence  ;  to  transgress  ; 
to  sin;  to  err :  to  lapse:  to  apostatize;  to  depart  from 
the  faith  or  from  rectitude. 


“  Cromwell .  .  .  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  /ell  the  angels."  —  Shake. 

—To  die,  particularly  by  violence ;  to  perish  ;  as,  he  fell  in 
battle. 

— To  sink  into  disrepute  or  disgrace;  to  decline;  to  be 
plunged  into  misery;  to  be  given  up,  overthrown,  or 
ruined':  to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  others  ;  as, 
“  a  poor,  weak  woman/aZibi  from  favour.”  ( ^aks.)  —  To  j 
decline  from  violence  or  intensity  to  calmness  or  remis-i 
sion ;  as,  the  breeze away. 

“  Her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas'd."  —  Dryden. 


— To  sink ;  to  become  lowered ;  as,  the  barometer  U  falling. 

— To  decre:iso  in  value  ;  to  become  less  in  Ueiuand  or  price ; 
as,  gold  has  fallen  to  120. 

••  Rents  will  fall,  and  incomes  every  day  lessen."  —  Locke. 

— To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind;  to  become; 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phH«e  of  sensation  or  thought ;  as.  i 
to  fall  in  love,  to  fall  sick.  | 

"  He  died  with  all  the  easiness  of  a  man  falling  asleep."  Atterhury.  | 

— To  sink  into  an  air  of  dejection,  discontent,  anger, 
sorrow,  or  shame. 

••I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  ere  faUen."  —  Addieon. 

— To  happen;  to  befall;  to  come  to  pass;  to  light  on;  to 
come  by  cliance. 

*•  I’m  grieved,  my  friend,  the  chance  should on  you."  Dryden. 

Fall,  V.  a.  To  drop  ;  to  let  fall. 

“  Do  you  the  like,  to  fall  it  on  Gonzalo."  —  Shake. 

— To  sink;  to  lower;  to  depress;  to  abase; — in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  raise. 

"  Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent.,  you  fall  the  price  of 
your  native  commodities."  —  Locke. 

— To  yearn ;  to  bring  forth,  as  lambs. 

“  They  then  conceiving,  did  in  yearning-time 
Fall  parti-coloured  lambs."  —  Shake. 

— To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  distribution,  in¬ 
heritance,  or  otherwise;  —  with  on,  io,  or  upon;  as,  the 
estate /c/I  to  him. 


with  the  stern  foremost;  ;is.  our  consort /#'/?  gradually 
(lA'/cr?!. —  To  fall  away.  To  grow  lean;  lo  become  thin¬ 
ner  or  reduce<l  in  flesh  ;  as,  he  has  fallen  away  into 
nothing.  —  To  backslide  from  allegiance,  duty,  or  reli¬ 
gion;  to  apostatize;  to  depart  from  triitli,  honor,  or 
virtue.  "  These  fur  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  ot  temp¬ 
tation  faU  awayf^  {Luke  viii.  13.) — To  perish;  to  be 
lost.— y'o/a/l  6acA-.  Torecede;  toretreat;  to  give  way. 

“  We  have  often  fallen  back  from  our  resolutions.” 
{Taylor.)— To  fall  calm.  (Auu/.)  To  ceiise  blowing,  as 
the  wind;  as,  it  has  fallen  a  dead  calm. —  To  fall  doum. 
(Aaw/.)  To  drop  tiowu  a  river  or  a'Stuary  with  the  ebb¬ 
tide. —  To  prostrate  one's  self  in  an  altitude  of  prayer 
or  adoration.  All  kings  shall  fall  d»>wn  before  hinn” 
{Psalms  Ixxii.ll.)—  To  fall  foul.  To  make  an  onslaught 
or  attack  upon.  "  I  fell  foul  of  the  rogue  and  battered 
him  heartily.'*  {D' Ur/ey.)  —  {yaut.)  To  come  into  con¬ 
tact  or  collision  with;  as,  to  fall  foul  of  au  enemy's 
ship,  and  carry  her  by  boarding.  —  To  fall  from.  To  re¬ 
volt;  to  depart  from  adherence.  “  The  emperor /e//  by 
degrees  from  the  king  of  England.”  {Hoy ward.) — To 
fall  home.  {Naut.)  To  form  an  inward  curvature,  as  the 
bends  and  timbers  of  a  ship. —  To  fall  in.  To  concur; 
to  meet.  “  Objections  fall  in  here,  and  are  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  of  the  truth.’*  {Woodward.)  —  To 
sink;  to  subside;  as,  the  fouinlations  of  the  building 
fell  in. — (.Vi7.)  To  form,  into  ranks,  as  troop.s.  —  To 
fall  in  with.  To  coincide;  to  agree  with;  as,  I  readily 
fell  in  with  his  views.  —  To  comply  with:  to  acquiesce; 
to  yield  to.  ‘‘.^ny  single  paper  that /a//s  t«  the 
popular  taste,  brings  one  in  a  number  of  letters.**  {Addi¬ 
son.) —  {XaiU.)  To  discover;  to  sight:  as.  before  night 
the  ship  fU  in  with  the  land.  —  To  fall  of.  To  separate 
or  break  from;  as.  “  friendship /«//^  off.''  {Shaks.) —  To 
fall  on^  or  upon.  To  attack;  lo'make  au  onslaught;  to] 
assault.  “Draw  all;  and  when  I  give  the  word, /d// rm.’* 
{(Edipus.) —  To  fall  over.  To  revolt:  to  desert,  or  change 
sides.  “  A.  nd  dost  t  hou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ?  ”  {Shaks.) 

—  To  fall  out.  To  quarrel ;  to  become  antagonistic :  to  jar ; 
to  grow  contenli»nis.  “  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  witli . 
lier.”  (.S7/aA*s.) —  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  pass.  I 
"  Who  think  you  is  my  Di»ris  fallen  out  to  be?”  {Sidney.)  \ 

—  To  fall  short.  To  become  deficient ;  to  fail  in  anything ; 
as,  the  copy  falls  short  of  the  original,  I  f  il  short  of 
casli.  &c. —  to  fall  to.  To  begin;  to  apply  one’s  self  to;  to 
commence;  to  set  about.  “My  lady/a//s  /opbiy.”  [Prpe.) 

—  To  transfer  allegiance  to;  to  submit  to. —  To  fall 
under.  To  be  ranged  with;  to  be  reckoned  with;  as, 
greenbacks /a//  uilder  tlie  head  of  money.  —  To  be  sub¬ 
ject;  to  become  the  subject  of;  as,  the  matter /e// wider 
his  notice. 

FalK  n.  [Icel./a/L]  Act  of  falling  or  dropping,  or  de- 1 
scending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by  gravity:  de¬ 
scent;  as,  the/a//  of  a  piece  of  rock.  —  Act  of  droi»piug 
or  tumbling  from  an  erect  to  a  prostrate  posture;  a 
tumble  ;  as,  a  fall  down-stairs. 

— Death;  destruction;  overthrow;  ruin. 

Our  fathers  ,  .  .  had  a  great  fall  before  their  enemies." 

Judith  viii.  9. 

— Downfall;  degradation;  declension  of  greatness,  power, 
or  dominion;  as,  Xhafall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

— Declension  or  departure  from  goodness  or  innocence,  j 
from  faith  or  duty;  lapse;  transgression;  apostasy ;  ^ 
the  act  of  our  first  parents  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit; 
also,  the  aposLisy  of  the  rebellious  angels. 

“  This  revolt  of  thine  is  like  another /att  of  man."  —  Shake.  | 
— A  sheer  descent  of  tvater;  a  cataract;  a  cascade;  a  wa¬ 
terfall;  as,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  —  Extent  of  descent; 
distauco  which  anything  traverses  in  the  act  of  falling; 
ns,  there  was  nfail  of  two  hundred  feet  of  water. 

— Act  of  sinking,  or  experiencing  sensible  depression  ;  as, 
the  fall  of  the  barometer.  —  Outlet,  disemboguement,  or 
discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of  water  into  the  ocean, 
or  into  a  lake  or  poml;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Potomac  into 
the  Atlantic.  —  Declination  of  sound  ;  a  sinking  of  tone; 
cadence;  as,  the  fall  of ‘the  voice.  —  Diminution;  de¬ 
cline;  decrease  of  price  or  value ;  depreciation  in  w  orth  ; 
as,  a/a//  in  the  money-market,  afall  in  public  securities. 
— Act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  ;  as,  a  fall  of  timber. 

— A  slope,  declivity,  or  abrupt  descent;  as,  there  the 
ground  had  a  sudden /a?/.  —  Chance;  fortune;  accident; 
hap ;  as,  “  whatever /a//  may  fall.”  —  Shaks. 

( Fall  is  one  of  those  general  words  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  or  detail  the  full  signification.  It 
retains  in  most  of  its  senses  some  part  of  its  primitive 
meaning,  and  implies,  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
descent,  violence,  or  suddenness  In  many  of  its  senses 
it  is  opposed  to  rise;  but  in  others  has  no  counterpart 
or  correlative. — Johnson.) 

—An  article  of  female  attire:  as,  the  fall  of  a  bonnet. — 
A  snare  or  trap  for  game  and  other  animals.  —  In  i*cot* 
laud,  a  land-measure  of  six  ells,  or  the  fortieth  part  of 
a  rood. — (Aau/.)  That  part  of  a  rope  or  tackle  to 
which  motive  power  is  applied  in  hoisting  a  sail,  block, 
yard.  &c.;  as,  a  cat-tackle  fall. 
j — Autumn ;  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  time  of 
year  when  leaves  drop  from  the  trees. 

••  Last/oZi  (the  doctor)  raised  the  weekly  bill*.''  —  Dryden. 


“  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  OQ  her  face,  and  you’ll  forget  them  all."  —  Pope. 

— To  issue;  to  terminate;  to  end;  to  prove  in  the  result; 
as,  “  As  the  matter  falls." —  Sltaks. 

_ To  be  dropped,  or  uttered,  as  words,  by  chance,  careless¬ 
ness,  or  imprudence ;  as,  he  let  faU  enough  to  betray 
himself. 

_ To  ebb;  to  become  shallower;  as,  the  river  has /a?/en 

two  feet. 

To  fall  aboard  of .  {Naut^  To  run  foul  of;  to  come 
into  contact  or  collision  with; — said  of  one  vessel  in 
connection  with  another.  —  To  fall  astern.  {Naut.)  To 
be  left  behind  by  another  vessel;  to  be  driven  back| 


(In  this  sense  the  word  fall  is  peculiar  to  the  V.  States 
aud  Canaiia:  the  term  Autumn  being  almost  invariably 
used  in  England.) 

— A  falling;  anything  that  descends  in  great  quantities; 
ns,  a  heavy /a//  of  rain. 

Falla'ciouM,  a.  {Fr.faUacieux,  from  Lat.  fallaciosus 
—fallaci,faUax,  from  /a//^?,  to  deceive.  See  Fallacy.] 
Deceitful;  deceptive;  wearing  a  fVlse  appearance; 
producing  error,  or  mistake;  misleading;  sophistical; 
not  well  founded;  producing  disappointment;  mock¬ 
ing  expectation ;  delusive;  illusive;  false. 

Falla'eioii^ily,  adv.  In  a  delusive  or  false  manner ; 
sophisticully. 
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Falla'oionsiioss,  n.  Tendency  to  deceive,  or  mis¬ 
lead:  inconclusiveiiess. 

Fal'Iaoy,  n.  [Lat  /u//acia.]  Deceptive  or  false  ap¬ 
pearance;  deceitfulness;  that  which  misleads  the  eye 
or  tlie  mind. 

(Logic  and  Rhet.)  Any  argument  or  apparent  argu¬ 
ment  which  pn)^e^8Hs  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  while  in  reality  it  is  not.  Fallacies  have  been 
divided  into  tho.se  in  dictione,  in  the  words  ;  ainl  extra 
dictionem,  in  the  matter.  The  latter  of  these  it  is  not  the 
province  of  logic  to  discover  and  refute;  they  being, 
Klriclly,  instances  in  which  the  conclusion  follows  from 
the  premises,  and  which  theref«»re  depend  on  the  nn- 
souiidness  of  these  premises  themselves,  which  can 
only  be  detecteil  by  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  argument.  Liigical  falhu  ies.  or  fallacies  in  die- 
tiotuii  are  those  in  which  the  conclusion  appears  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  in  reality  does  not.  from  the  premises;  and 
which,  consequently,  cun  be  detected  by  one  unlearned 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  argument,  but  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  logic.  These  are  subdivided,  however, 
into  fallacies  purely  b  gical,  i.  e.,  vicious  syllogisms. — 
(see  Syli.ooi.'^m,  and  Paralogism,)  —  and  fallacies  semi- 
logical,  those,  namely,  which  arise  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  middle  term  in  argument  (see  Syllogism, 
Proposition,  and  Middle  Term)  amldguous  in  sense. — 
In  Rhetoric,  a  common  set  of  artifices,  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  diverted  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  am!  fixed  on  some  collateral  topic,  are 
termed /a//«ci>«;  as  character  of  the  pro¬ 

poser  of  a  measure  is  discussed  as  a  reason  for  or  against 
the  measure  itself,  &c..  &c. 

Fal'lnlK,  n.  pi.  Gaudy  ornaments  :  frippery. 

Fall  lirancli,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  ol  Sullivan  co. 

Fall  Kroolt,  in  Pennsylx'ania,  a  P.  0.  of  Tioga  co. 

Fa  II  Oily.  or  Falls  City,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
of  Dunn  co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.E.  of  Dunnville. 

Fall  City,  in  WiseonsiUy  a  village  of  Marathon  co.,  on 
the  Wisconsin  River. 

Fall  Creek,  in  UlinoiSy  a  township  of  Adams  co.;  pop, 

I  abt.  1,500. 

I  Fall  Creek,  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Hamilton  co. ; 

'  pop.  abt.  1,5U0. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.100. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700, 

Fall  Creek,  in  Jndianaj  enters  the  \V.  Fork  of  White 
River  from  Marion  co. 

Fnireii,  i?.  u.  Dropped;  descended;  degraded;  de¬ 
creased;  ruined. 

Fallen  Tini'ber,  in  Kentucky^  a  P.  0.  of  Barren  co. 

Fallen  Timber,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of 
Cambria  co. 

Fall'er,  w.  One  who  drops,  or  falls. 

Fallibil  ify,  n.  [Fr.  faiilibiliU,  from  Lat.  fallere,  to 
deceive.]  Possibility  of  being  erroneous  ;  liuhleness  to 
err  in  one's  judgment;  tendency  to  be  deceived ;  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  frailty. 

Fallible,  a.  [Fr./c/iV/iWc,  from  Lat. /a//i5i*/w.]  Liable 
to  error;  that  may  be  deceived  in  judgment;  that  may 
deceive;  as,  “a Jallible  symptom.” — Johnson. 

Fal'libly,  adv.  lu  amanner  liable  to  error,  or  mistake. 

Falling',  jp.  a.  Descending;  dropping:  disemboguing; 
apostatizing;  declining;  decreasing;  sinking;  coming. 

— n.  Indentation,  as  opposed  Xo prominence. ;  olten  with  in. 
The  various  promioences  aod  fallinge  in  ot  the  features."  Addieon. 

Fallings:  lionie.  {Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
timbers  or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they 
curve  inwards.  The  old  class  of  ships  fall  home  much 
more  than  the  modern  ones,  which  approach  more  nearly 
to  being  wall-sided. 

Fall'in^'  Kivor,  in  riV^'nia,  enters  the  Staunton  or 
Roanoke  River  from  Campbell  co. 

Fairiii^-Kiok'iiosm.  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
tlie  patient  is.  without  warning,  deprived  at  once  of  his 
senses  and  falls  down ;  Epilepsy,  q,  v. 

“  He  bath  the  falling-eickneee."  —  Shake. 

Falling  Stars,  n.pl.  Evanescent  meteors  which  dart 
across  the  sky  in  all  directions  at  night,  vanishing  after 
a  flight  of  short  duration,  during  which  they  seem  to 
draw  a  brilliant  train  of  light  behind  them.  To  the  ob¬ 
server  they  resemble  stars  suddenly  falling  from  their 
positions  in  the  heavens,  whence  the  name  F.  S.  They 
generally  appear  singly,  but  sometimes  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  resembling  a  shower  of  fire.  During  ordinary 
nights  the  number  of /*.  .S.  observed  in  an  hour's  time 
is  from  4  to  8 ;  but  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  about  the 
10th  of  Aug.  and  the  12th  of  Nov.,  they  are  much  more 
numerous.  The  Nov.  shower  is  generally  much  more 
brilliant  than  that  in  Aug.,  and  at  intervals  of  about  33 
years  it  U  of  extraordinary  interest  and  splendor.  Re¬ 
markable  showers  were  observed  on  the  12th  of  Nov.,  1799 
and  18*13,  and  on  the  13th  of  Nov.,  1866,  —  that  of  1833, 
especially,  being  the  most  magnificent  of  any  on  record. 
The  F.  S  of  the  Nov.  showers  generally  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo,  and 
those  of  the  Aug.  showers  from  a  point  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Perseus.  It  is  held  by  many  astronomers  that 
myriads  of  these  bodies  are  collected  in  several  rings 
around  the  sun,  around  which  they  circulate  like  the 
larger  planets,  and  that  when  the  earth  passes  through 
or  near  one  of  these  rings,  her  attraction  causes  tliem 
either  to  revolve  around  her  as  permanent  satellites, or  to 
bearre.^ted  in  their  motion  by  her  atmosphere,  and,  con¬ 
verted  into  heat  and  light,  they  become  visible  to  us,  and 
perhaps  fall  to  the  ground  as  meteoric  stones  or  aerolites, 
q.  V.  Sir  John  Hei^chel  advances  the  theory  that  show¬ 
ers  of  F.  S.  are  the  light  caused  by  the  collision  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  with  the  tenuous  substance  of  a 
comet. 

Falliiig^-stoiie,  n.  A  meteorite;  an  A'eroliti,  q  v. 
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Fall'ins  Wn'tor.  in  7Vnnc«*<*r,  a  village  of  White  co.  I 
Mal<‘r  1'rt‘ok,  in  Tnm^'ssee^  enters  the 
C:iuey  Fork  ol  FumOerlaini  River  Iroin  White  co. 

Fall  ing  Wa  ters,  in  \  irgiitia^  a  post-village  of ! 
Berkeley  co.,  on  the  Fott>mHC  lUver^  about  18S  m.  N.  by  i 
W.  of  Hichtnond.  Hen*,  July  1,  1861,  an  indoci.sive 
skirmish  took  placo  between  the  National  and  Confed¬ 
erate  troops. 

Fall  of  lto<Ues.  The  motion  of  any  body  projecting 
through  the  air  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction, 
and  the  path  it  describe.*!,  are  considered  under  the  head 
of  Frojectilcs,(7.c.)  In  this  article  wesliall  examine  tlie 
rateof  imnion  ol  a  body  inoviug  toward  or  from  the  eartli  { 
in  a  vertical  line.  The  effect  ‘»f  gravity  i.s  to  uniformly 
accelerate  the  motion  of  a  body  niosing  toioard  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  unitorinly  diminish  that  of  a 
body  moving  upward,  or  from  the  centre  ot  the  earth. 
By  experiments  with  AtiWOOD’s  M.\ciiinb  {q.  v.)  it  lias 
been  shown  that  the  rate  per  second  at  which  bodies 
acquire  velocity  if  moving  downward,  or  lo.se  velocity  if 
moving  upward,  is 33)^  feet.  This  velocity  acquired  bj'a 
lulling  body,  in  a  second  of  time,  is  called  the  measure  of 
the  acce.ltrating  force.  Therefore,  if  a  body  bo  dropped 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  it  is  moving  at  tlie  rate  of 
32)^  feet  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  64^  fe»  t  at  the 
end  of  the  next  second,  903/^  feet  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  j 
second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  period  I 
of  its  fall  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  atl 
the  eml  of  the  first  second,  or  the  measure  of  the  accel¬ 
erating  force,  by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
it  has  been  falling.  The  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  period 
of  its  fall  being  known,  tlie  distance  it  has  fallen  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  tlio  velocity  at  that  period,  by 
the  number  of  secimds  it  lavs  been  falling,  and  dividing 
tlie  result  by  2-  Thus  if  a  body  has  been  falling  5  sec¬ 
onds,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  5th  second  will  bej 
3234  X  5  =  1G0|  feet  per  second,  and  the  space  through  i 
which  it  has  fallen  will  be  100  J  X  ^  "H*  2  =  feet.  | 

If,  instead  of  falling  from  a  state  of  rest,  a  body  be  im-j 
pelled  downward  with  a  given  velocity,  its  velocity  at; 
any  p<*rlod  in  its  CiUirse  will  be  found  by  adding  thej 
rate  of  iimtion  it  would  have  attained  hy  the  action  of 
gravity  alone,  to  the  initial  velocity  imparted-  to  it. 
Thus,  in  the  example  above  given,  if  the  body  had  been 
tlirown  ilownward  with  an  initial  velocity  of  50  feet  per 
second,  its  rate  of  motion  at  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  second 
would  be  160|  -{-  50  =‘2lo|  feet;  and  the  space  through 
which  it  would  have  fallen  would  be  50  X  5 -f  402^^^ 
—  feet.  If  a  body  be  thrown  upward  into  the 

air,  its  velocity  will  diminish  at  the  rate  of  3234  Ret  per 
Si-cond  until  the  force  with  which  it  was  propelKd  up¬ 
ward  is  counteracted  and  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  whicli  acts  upon  it  as  a  constantly  retarding 
ibree,  TTie  body  will  seem  to  remain  stationary  for  an 
instant  and  then  descend,  increasing  in  velocity  at  the 
same  rate  as  a  body  allowed  to  fall  from  the  same  height 
from  a  state  of  rest.  All  bodies,  of  wbatever  form,  size, 
or  substance,  fall  w'ith  equal  rapidity  when  unimpeded 
by  the  air,  the  different  velocities  of  falling  bodies  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  owing  entirely  to 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

Fallo  pian  Tube,  n.  [t'rom  Fbifopfus,  its  discoverer.] 
{Anat.)  A  canal  or  tube,  arising  at  each  side  of  the  luu- 
dus  of  the  uterus,  and  terminating  in  tlie  ovarium. 
Fallo'piu$4,  Gauriel,  a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist, 
professor  at  Fisa  and  Modena,  B.  1523.  lie  was  the  first 
to  give  exact  descriptions  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  the 
organization  of  tlie  foetus,  and  of  the  tubes  of  the  uterus, 
since  called  by  his  name.  B.  1562. 

Fal  low,  a.  [K.  S.  palo,  falu,  ftalewe;  Ger.  fall) ;  It. 
falbo;  Vr.fauvty  from  Lat.  fulvus,  deep  or  reddish  yel¬ 
low,  tawny.]  Pale  red  or  pale  yellow;  yellowish.— 
Plotighed,  but  not  sowed ;  nnsowed;  left  to  rest  after  a 
year  or  more  of  tillage;  lelt  uiisowed  after  ploughing; 
uncultivated. 

“  Shall  the  oause  of  saints  lie  fallow  f  ” — Undibras. 

— n.  {Agric.)  Lands  are  said  to  he  under  fallow  when 
under  cultivation,  whether  with  or  without  a  crop.  A 
naked  falloiv  is  one  in  which  tlie  soil  remains  a  whole 
year  without  any  crop  whatever  ;  and  a  turnip  or  green 
crop  fallow  is  one  in  which  the  lands,  after  being  with¬ 
out  a  crop  from  liarvest  till  the  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  and  being  properly  labored  during  that 
period,  are  sown  with  turnips  or  other  similar  crops  in 
rows,  ami  the  ground  cultivated  in  the  intervals.  lal- 
lowing  Wits  practised  by  the  K mians  on  all  soils,  and 
has  been  continued  through  the  dark  ages,  in  all  the  cul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  Europe,  so  as  to  have  become,  till  lately, 
a  general  habit  in  the  treatment  of  arable  laiid.s.  The 
practice  of  taking  two  corn  crops,  and  then  allowing 
the  land  to  rest  or  lie  fallow,  was  till  the  commencenieiit 
of  the  present  century  prevalent  througliout  Europe; 
but  it  appears  to  be  now  broken  through  in  any  well- 
cultivated  country.  Bare  fallows,  under  the  most  im¬ 
proved  nystems  of  agriculture,  are  no  longer  had  re¬ 
course  to  in  the  case  of  free  or  easily  worked  soils,  where 
turnip  fillows  are  matle,  or  drill  crops  of  legumes  are 
•nbstituled;  but  in  very  strong  clays  they  are  still  found 
necessary,  ami  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  case 
till  by  thorough  drainage,  and  perhaps  steam-cnltnre, 
the  strong  clays  become  friable  and  fit  for  the  drill  hus¬ 
bandry,  like  the  sandy  loams  and  other  free  soils. 
Fal'low-ohat,  n.  Same  as  Fallow-finch,  q.v. 
Fal'Iow-<*rai>,  n.  The  crop  produced  from  fallow  land. 
Fal'lo\v-<leer,  n.  [A.  8.  falewe,  pale  yellow.]  {Zoiil.) 
See  Dker. 

Fallow-finch,  n.  See  Motacilla. 

Fal'lowlield,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-township  of 
Crawford  oo. 


Fal'low'fichl,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

Fal  lo^vi^t,  n.  {Agric.)  One  who  prar-tises  the  system 
of  fallowing  land. 

Fall  River,  in  lowa^  enters  the  Makoqueta  River  from 
Jaek.s(»n  co. 

Fall  River,  in  a  city  and  port  of  entry 

of  Bristol  CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River,  about  53 
111.  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  Tlie  city  is  well  laid  out  and  con¬ 
tains  numerous  fine  and  suhstaiitial  edifices.  It  h:is 
long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  mamifactures,  particu¬ 
larly  of  calico,  oil-curpets,  cotton-batting,  macdiinery, 
&c.  Its  commerce  is  also  extensive. /bp.  in  1878,46,340 
Fall  River,  in  a  post-village  of  Columbia 

co  ,  on  Crawfish  River,  about  2o  in.  N.K.  of  Madison. 
FallH,  in  /oiou,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.;  pop  497. 
FuIIh,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hocking  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,800, 
— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  about  3.500. 

Falls,  ill  Pennsylvania.,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,100. 

— .K  post-township  of  Wyoming  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 
FallH,  in  Texas,  an  E.  centra!  co. ;  area,  about  950  sq.  m. 
Pi\'f>rs,  Br.TZOs  River,  and  Elm  and  Big  creeks.  Cap. 
Marlin.  P>p  about  5,000. 

Falls  Rridg^o,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
CO  ,  about  30  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 
Falls'biirg'li,  or  FAi/i.ASBURtiH.  in  Michigan,  a  village 
of  Kent  CO.,  on  Flat  Itiver,  abt.  22  m.  E.  of  (irainl  Rapbls. 
Falls'biir^li.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  an«l  town¬ 
ship  of  Sullivan  co.,  about  95  in.  B.S.W.  of  Albany ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  5,000. 

Fallf>i'biir^li,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Licking  co.; 
pop.  about  1,500. 

— .K  post-village  of  Licldngco.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Newark. 
Falls  Church,  in  IVr^mia,  a  p(»st-village  of  Fairfax 
Co.,  abt.  10  111.  W.  of  Wjishington,  D.  0. 

Falls  Cily,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Richard¬ 
son  CO.,  aht.  2  m.  N.  of  Nemaha;  pop.  aht.  800. 
Full'$$in{^toii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  25  rn.  E.N.E.  of  Fhiladelphia. 

Faille  31iilM,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  F.  O.  of  Idncoln  co. 
Fall^  ol*  Rlaiii<4,  m  Kentucky,  F.  O.  of  Lawrence  co. 
Faille  of  Roii;;'h,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Grayson  co. 
Fall^  of'Salinon  River.  ScoOrwell, 

Falls  of  Schuy  lUili,  {skooVhill.)  Bee  Philadelphia. 
Falls  of  St.  Croix,  in  M’jconsin.  See  Saint  Croix 
Falls. 

Falls'toii,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Harford  co. 
Falls’ton,  in  Prnnsylrania,  n  borough  of  Beaver  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  650. 
Falls'tOW’ii,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Iredell  co., 
abt.  135  in.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Falls  Viria^;o,  in  Co«7ircf?cwf,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  CO.,  abt.  45  Ill.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Fal'inouth,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal,  11  m.  from  Truro.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  and  a  fine  and  spacious  roadstead.  There 
are  two  castles  on  the  coast,  one  of  which,  Pendennis, 
command.^  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  and  the  other,  on 
the  opposite  side,  is  St.  Muwes  Castle.  The  town  derives 
its  cliief  importance  from  being  a  station  of  the  packet- 
boats  carrying  foreign  mails.  J*op.  9,078.  Lat.  50®  9'  N., 
Lon.5®4'‘W. 

Fal'inouth,  a  seaport-town  of  Antigua,  Britisli  W. 

Indies.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  defended  by  2  forts. 
Fariiioutli,  a  seaport-town  of  Jamaica,  British  W.  In¬ 
dies;  Lat.  18®  30'  N.,  Lon,  77®  40'  W. 

Fal  iiioitth,  a  seajiort-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  an  arm 
of  Mines  Bay,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Halilax. 
Fariiiouth,  in  Indiana,  a  post-villuge  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  50  Ill.  E.  of  Indianapulis. 

Farnioiith,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pen¬ 
dleton  CO.,  on  Licking  River,  aht.  60  in.  N.E.  of  Frankfort. 
Fal'inouth,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  ami  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  Casco  Bay,  ubt.  6  in.  W.S.W.  of  Port¬ 
land;  pop.  of  township  2,800. 

Fal'inouth,  in  Massachusetts,  k  pnst-vill.  and  township 
of  Barnstable  CO.,  on  Vineyard  Sound  ami  Buzzard's  Bay, 
abt.  70  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,400. 
Farinoiith,  in  Missouri,^  village  ot  Lincoln  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Troy. 
Fal'inouth,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Liincas- 
ter  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  13  m.  S.E.  of 
Ilarrisltnrg. 

Fal'inouth,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Stafford  co., 
on  the  Hapjiahannock  River,  abt.  65  m.  N.of  Richmond. 
False,  a.  [Icel.  falskr ;  falsa,  to  deceive;  fals,  pride, 
deceit;  Lat. /alsMS,  from  fallo,  to  deceive,  from  Gr. 
sphalto.  See  Fali.,  and  Fail.]  Uttering  falsehood ;  not 
morally  true;  without  veracity;  expressing  that  which 
in  not  thought  or  felt,  with  a  tendency  to  deceive;  dis¬ 
honest;  not  just;  as,  prophet. 

“There  are/aine  witnesses  among  meu."  —  L' Estrange. 

— Deceptive;  pretemled;  feigned;  counterpart;  spurious; 

not  real  or  genuine;  as,  false  tears,  false  jewelry,  Ac. 
—Treacherous;  perfidious;  traitorous;  deceitful;  unfaith¬ 
ful;  inconstant;  calculated  to  delude  ami  disappoint; 
as,  a  false  friend,  a  false  statement, play. 

**  Fal$e  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand."  —  Shake. 
—Not  true;  not  conformable  to  fact;  not  well  founded: 
unfounded;  not  according  to  the  lawful  standanl ;  er¬ 
roneous;  supposititious;  not  solid  or  sound;  not  agree¬ 
able  to  rule  or  propriety;  as,  a  false  claim,  a  false  ac¬ 
count. 

“Now,  fle  upon  mj /alee  French  ;  by  mine  honour,  in  true  Eog- 
llsh,  I  love  thee,  Kate."  —  Shake. 

(.^fus.)  Not  in  tune;  not  according  to  the  rules  of  har¬ 
mony;  as,  a  false  note.  —  False  cadence,  an  imperfect 
cadence;  a  cadence  wherein  the  bass  rises  a  tone  or 
semi-tone,  instead  of  rising  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth. 
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Fd.se  f  re.  (Naval.)  A  cnniluistible  preparation  used  on 
board  (»f  vessels  of  war  for  iib.ibt-signals.  —  Fdse  impris^ 
onmrnt.  (l.aw.)  Any  unlawful  restraint  oi  a  man’s 
liberty,  whether  in  a  place  made  n>e  of  Ibr  imprisonment 
generally,  or  in  one  used  only  on  the  particular  occasion. 
False  keel.  {Naut.)  The  exterior  keel,  or  that  which 
is  beneath  the  main  keel  which  it  serves  to  pntteet. 

Falsepretences.  {Law.)  False ropresentatiniisand  state¬ 
ments,  made  with  a  frau'lulcnt  design  t»> obtain  “money, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,”  with  intent  to  cheat. 
At  common  law  it  is  a  misdemeanor. — False  rail.  (Naut.) 
A  thin  piece  of  timber  inside  of  a  carved  head-rail. 
{Ogilvie.) —  Filsered.  (Paint.)  A  second  red  color,  which 
is  sometimes  put  under  the  first,  to  make  it  decfHT. 

Filse  roof.  (Arch.)  The  space  hetw'een  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  above  it,  whether  the  ceiling  be  of  phu'ter  or  a 
stono  vault.  — Folse  work.  (Civ.  Eng.)  A  scaflhdding  en*ct' 
eil  temporarily  during  the  i>uildingof  the  main  structure* 

FalJ^o,  adv.  Not  truly ;  not  honestly ;  not  exactly ;  falsely 

“  Thou  wnuM^t  not  play  falee, 

Aud  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.”  —  5AaA;*. 

Falso'-ftioecl*  a.  Hypf)critical :  double-faced. 

Faise'-lioarted,  a.  Deceitful;  hollow:  treacherous; 
perfidious;  as,  false-hearted  friends  and  followers.” 

Bacon. 

False'-lloarteiliiosH.  n.  Perfidiousness;  treachery. 

False'Iiaoil,  n.  [/•’a/srr,a!ul//rW,  state,  degree,  quality.] 
Quality  of  being  false;  contrariety  or  incoiitorinily  to  fact 
or  truth;  want  of  truth  (tr  veracity;  untruth;  an  untrue 
assertion;  falsity;  fiction;  fabrication. 

“  lie  practised /aZ^eAood  under  saintly  show."  — 

— Want  of  honesty;  treachery ;  dcceitfuluess ;  perfidy;  as, 
betraye<l  hy  falsehood. 

— Counterfeit;  imposture;  false  show  or  appearance. 

Falsc'ly^ndr.  In  a  false  manner,  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  truth  and  fact;  not  truly;  as,  to  falsely. 

Falso'iie^s,  ??.  Quality  of  being  false;  want  of  in* 
teiidfy  and  veracity,  eitiierof  principle  or  in  act;  du¬ 
plicity;  deceit;  double-dealing;  unfaithfulness ;  treach¬ 
ery  ;  perfidy. 

Faisotio,  FalHOfto.  n.  \lt.faU 

sHto,  false  treble;  Fr.  fausset,  from  Lat.  /aZsns.]  (Mus) 
That  part  of  a  person's  voice  which  lies  above  its  natu¬ 
ral  compass,  and  is  produced  to  various  extents  in  differ¬ 
ent  snlijects,  male  as  well  as  female.  It  rarely  extends 
more  than  four  or  five  notes  above  the  natural  voice,  and 
is  produced  by  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  throat. 

Ful'^inalilCya.  That  maybe  falsified,  counterfeited, 
or  corrupted. 

Falsafica'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /a/5f/?ca/io.]  Act 
of  counterfeiting  or  making  false  ;  the  giving  to  a  thing 
an  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not;  wilful  mi.s- 
statement  or  misrepresentation  ;  as,  Xhv  faUificalion  of 
words.  —  Confutation  ;  as.  detection  of  fahijicaiion. 

Fal'sifioator,  71.  [I'r.falsificateur.]  One  who  falsifies. 

Fal'silior,  71.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives 
to  a  thing  a  deceptive  ajipen ranee;  one  who  makes  false 
coin  ;  one  who  invents  falsehood  ;  a  liar;  as,  “  boasters 
are  naturally  falsifers."' — U Estrange. 

Fal'slly,  V.  a.  [Vr.  falsifier ;  falsus,  and./acio,  to 
make.]*  To  make  false;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge;  as,  to 
falsify  a  l)nnk-n(»te. 

"Falsifying  the  balance  by  deceit." — Amoe. 

— To  disprove;  to  prove  to  bo  fal.se;  to  confute;  as,  to 
falsify  a  prediction. — To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood; 
as,  to  falsify  a  trust  reposed  in. 

— To  elude;  to  baflle;  to  escape;  as,  Xo falsify  a  blow. 
{Law.)  To  prove  false;  as,  Xo  falsify  a  jmlgnient. —  In 
Equity,  to  prove  that  an  item  of  account  is  wrongly 
charged. 

— r.  71.  To  tell  lies;  to  violate  the  truth;  a.s,  “  to  lie  and 
falsify." — South. 

Fal'sisiu,  n.  An  assertion  or  statement  the  fallacy  or 
falsity  of  which  is  obvious;  —  in  contradistinction  to 

Fal'sify,  ti.  [L.  LtiX.  falsitas,  from  falsus — fallo,  to 
deceive*.]  Quality  of  being  false  or  without  veracity; 
contrariety  or  iucoiiformity  to  Iruth. 

“Can  you  on  him  such  faleities  obtrude?  ” — Sandye. 

— A  lie;  a  falsehood;  a  false  assertion  or  posilion;  a.9, 
“  easily  confutable  fahities." — Glanville. 

Fal'stor,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand  on  the  N.,  Moen 
on  the  N.E.,  and  Laaland  on  the  W.;  Lat.  54®  50'  N., 
Lon.  12®  E.;  length.  N.  to  8.,  27  m.;  breadth,  varying 
from  3  to  14  m.  Area,  180  sq.  m.  Surface,  almost 
entirely  flat.  F.  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  Danish 
islands,  is  well  watered,  richly  wooded,  and  so  prolific 
in  fruit  that  it  ha.s  been  called  the  “orchard  of  Den¬ 
mark.”  PrfKl,  Corn,  hemp,  hops,  cattle,  honey,  wax, 
Ac.  Manuf  Wholly  of  the  domestic  kind  ;  some  ship¬ 
building  is  also  carried  on.  Cu;).  Nykioping.  /V;p.28,836. 

Fal'tor,  V.  n.  [From  0.  Vv.fauUe,  a  need,  a  want ;  Sp. 
faltar.Xo  full  short,  from  \.At.  fallo;  lce\.  valltr,  frai\, 
perishable.]  To  be  at  fault,  or  to  hesitate,  fail,  or  break 
in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  speak  with  a  broken  or 
trembling  utterance ;  to  stammer. 

“  He  changes,  gods  I  and/ah«r«  at  the  question."— 

_ Xo  fail,  tremble,  or  yield  in  exertion ;  not  to  be  firm  and 

steady ;  to  totter;  as,  “he  found  his  legs/aZ^^r.”  Wiseman. 

_ To  fail  in  the  regular  play  of  the  ideas  or  exercise  of 

tlie  understanding;  as,  “the  faltering  thoughtsof  the 
faculties.” — Locke. 

Fal'ter.r.  rt.  [Prov.  Eng.]  To  sift;  to  cleanse;  to  thresh 
in  the  chaff;  as,  “  to  falter  barley.” — Mortimer. 

Fal'lerliigr*  71.  Feebleness;  deficiency. 

Fal'fering-ly,  adv.  Hesitatingly;  doubtingly;  in  a 
faltering  niauner  ;  with  feebleness. 

Faltero'na,(>Iouiit,)a  peak  of  the  Apennines,  Italy, 
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25  ni.  from  Florence.  The  River  Arno  hwa  its  source  on 
it»  S.  «ide.  Height,  5,057  It.  .  •  i  i 

JI'skl  tritiioK*  II.  [Ger.  Jtilly  «i  full,  aiul  tran  drinlc.j 
{Mfd.)  A  mixture  of  several  aromatic  plants,  used  as  u 
vulnerary  medicine. —  Danylison. 

Falt'Ki,  or  a  frontier  village  of  Moldavia, 

7U  ni.  from  Jassy,  where,  in  1711,  a  treaty  was  coucludeu 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Faruii.  n.  [Fr.]  {GeoL)  A  series  of  dejKJsits  belonging 
to  the  middle  tertiary  or  miocene  period,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  broken  shells,  (juartz,  sand,  and  gravel. 

Fh'Ihii,  a  town  of  Sweden.  See  FaHLCN.  . 

Fuliiii.  Fuliluii*  or  Stoua-Koppkkbeko,  [fa  loon,)  & 
prov.  of  Swi-deii,  Lot.  bet.  59°  52'  aud  62°  16'  N .,  Lon.  bet. 

1 2°  and  17°  E. ;  area,  12,232  sq.  m.  Surface,  iiiouutaiu- 
ous;  soj7,  unproductive  of  corn,  but  well  timbered.  Jnrt. 
Cattle-rearing;  copper-mining  is  ajsi>_exteusively  earned 
on.  CVa>/iou>n.  FahUin.  fb;;.  174,758. 

Fainiu  {fai'ma.)  [Myth.)  Tlie  Roman  goddess  of  fame, 
rumor,  reports,  news,  or  tidings  ot  any  8<»rt,  whether 
good  or  evil.  She  is  represented  witli  a  trumpet,  either 
blowing  it  or  holding  it  in  her  hand. 

Fuina;;‘iiHta,  {fa-ina-goosUa,)  a  e^aport-town  of 
island  of  Cyprus,  40  m.  E.  of  Nicosia,  Lat.  80°  t  40  N., 
Lon  330  59'  E.  F.  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Arsinde,  aud  during  the  Venetian  regime  it  wiis  one  of 
the  richest  aud  most  populous  towns  in  the  Levant.  It 
is  now  almost  in  ruins,  with  its  once  fine  harbor  almost 
choked  up  with  sand,  having  declined  since  its  conquest 
by  the  Turks  in  1571.  About  5  m.  N.E.  are  the  rums  ot 
Constantuv,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salamxs, 
now  called  Eski,  or  Old  Eamagnsta.  Guy  de  Lusigiian 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Cyprus  in  1191.  iop.  Un¬ 
ascertained,  and  mostly  Greeks.  .  .  ,  . 

a  valley  of  S.  America,  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  bounded  E.  and  .  by  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Yolasco  and  Famatina.  It  is  155  in.  long  by 
30  broad,  ami  contains  some  silver-mines.  _  ^ 

Fame,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. /ama ;  Or.  from  p^e7Hi,  to 

speak,  from  root  phao,  to  bring  to  light.]  The  talk  ot 
the  multitude;  common  talk:  public  report  or  rumor. 

•»  have  heard  the  famt  of  him,  and  all  that  be  did  in  Egypt. 

Jo$h.  IX.  9. 

—Report  of  good  or  great  actions;  report  that  exalts 
the  character;  celebrity;  renown;  reputation;  credit; 
lionor;  as,  the  fame  of  \N  ashiiigton. 

— V.  a.  To  report;  to  talk  of. 

••  He  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.”— 

— To  make  famous. 

“Aristides  famed  for  his  learning  and  wisdom.”— Addison. 

Fanie'lofss,  a.  Witlvuit  fame  or  renow  n. 
Fsiino'leHsIy.  adw  lii  a  fanudess  manner. 

Faniil'ia.  n.  [Lat.]  See  Fa.mily.  t  *  -t 

Familiar,  (/a-m/Fyar,)  a.  [h'r.  fumiher ;  Lat. /amii- 
lan’s,  froin,/’aMcw?ni*.  a  servant.  See  l.vMiLr.]  Pertaining 
to  servants,  or  to  a  family;  domestic. — •  Accu.'*toiiHMl  by 
frcQueut  converse;  well  accpiaiiited  with;  leained  or 
well  understood  by  frequent  use  or  association;  as,  a 
fumiliav  triend, with  the  classics. 

"Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  restrain.”— Poije. 

_ Easy;  informal;  unceremonious;  unconstrained;  pre¬ 
senting  an  intimate  niiinner. 

“  Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  moans  rulgar.”  —  Shaks. 

_ Common,  frequent,  and  intimate;  as,  the  habit  becomes 

familiar.  —  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree. 

_ n.  All  intimate;  a  close  companion;  one  long  acquainted. 

“The  King  is  a  uoble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar."  —  Shakji. 

_ A  demon;  an  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend  one  at  cull. 

“  Love  is  a  familiar,  there  is  no  other  angel  but  love.”  —  S^aks. 
(EccL  Hist.)  In  the  C<nirt  of  Holy  Inquisition  for¬ 
merly  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  a  term 
applied  to  one  of  its  officers,  employed  in  the  appre- 
liension  and  attending  the  torture  of  otfenders. 
Familiar'ilv^  n.  [Fr./ami7ia?*j7^;  Lat./ami7ian7a«. 
from/ann7mr*i5.]  SUte  of  being  familiar;  intimate  and 
fre<iuent  converse  or  association  in  company;  easiness 
of  conversation  ;  affability;  freedom  from  cereinony; 
intimacy;  intimate  acquaintance;  unrestrained  inter- 

a.  [Fr./tnmVmri.s^r.]  To  make  familiar 
or  intimate;  to  habituate;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  easy 
and  well-known  by  practice  or  converse;  as,  to/ami7- 
one’s  self  witli  friends.  —  To  make  easy  by  prac¬ 
tice  or  customary  use,  or  by  intercourse;  as,  to  become 
with  work. 

Fainiriarly.rtf/r.  With  familiarity :  unceremoniously; 
with  the  privileged  Irotaloiuol  longac<juainbince;  with¬ 
out  formality.  —  Commonly  :  fre<iuently  ;  with  the  ease 
sprino'in*'  from  bmg  custom  or  association. 

Familiar  Spirit,  n.  [Myth.)  One  of  those  demons  or 
evil  spirits  which  were  snppo.sed  to  attend  and  he  at 
the  service  of  a  magician,  or  other  favored  person,  'fhe 
belief  in  familiar  spirits  is  very  ancient,  and  by  the  law* 
of  Moses,  such  as  Inul  familiar  spirits  were  to  he  put  to 
death.  Where  Socrates  speaks  of  his  attendant  demon, 
he  is  gonerallv  understood  to  refer  to  the  inner  feelings 
and  proin])tings  of  his  nature,  and  not  to  any  familiar 
spirit.  In  E.istern  countries,  the  belief  in 
spirits  is  very  general  ;  and  it  was  widely  diffused  over 
Europe  in  the  Mi<blle  Ages.  A  favorite  form  assumed 
by  a  familiar  spirit  w'as  that  of  a  black  dog.  Jovius 
savs  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog;  ami  Gcetlie  makes 
Mephistopheles  first  appear  to  Faust  in  this  shape. 
Paracelsus  "'as  believed  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
familiar  spirit  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Fnm'ili^m,  n.  The  dtictrines  held  by  the  Familists. 
Fani'iliMt,  n.  [From  family.]  (Ecd.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
8»ct  called  Family  of  love.  —  See  Aoap.€M0Nian3. 


FainiliH'tio,  FaiiiiUs'tical,  a.  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Familists. 

Faiil'ily.  n.  [LaUfamilia,  domestics,  \rom  famulus,  a 
slave;  *in  Oscan,  a  language  formerly  spoken  in  thv 
South  of  Italy, /a//o7,  a  slave;  Sp./u.n/fia  ;  hr.  JamilU. 
Probable  root  obs.  lieh.  yhdiuai,  labor,  toil.]  A  house- 
hobl  establishment;  a  household,  including  parents, 
children,  and  servants ;  the  collective  b(xly  of  persons 
who  reride  under  one  roof,  aud  under  one  head,  or 
manager. —Those  who  descend  from  one  common  an¬ 
cestor;  a  tribe  or  race;  kindred;  as,  the  human  yhw- 

Hu, _ Liiieiige;  cixirse  of  descent;  genealogy;  line  ol 

ancestors;  luinorable  descent;  noble  or  respectable 
stock;  as,  a  man  of  old  family. —  Among  the  Ramans, 
familia  was  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  power  of  a 
paterfamilias,  — us  his  sons,  daugliters,  grand-childreu 
and  slaves;  hut  it  was  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  all  objects  of  property,  even  inanimate,  and  is 
exiilaiiied  by  Gains  by  the  equivalent  pufrimoiuiim. 
The  F.  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  edifice,  and  is 
well  said  to  be  God's  best  instrument  on  earth  lor  the 
furtherance  of  the  great  moral  and  religions  interests 
of  man.  Hence,  it  has  been  taken  as  a  model  for  form¬ 
ing  other  associations,  —  political,  civil,  or  religious. 
Among  tlie  early  Hebrews,  and  in  Eastern  couiitiies, 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government  is  only  an  e.xten- 
sion  of  the  family  relatio.nship.  'The  Greeks  regarded 
the  family  as  a  type  of  the  state;  and  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  natural  power  of  a  father  was  taken  as  tlie 
basis  of  tlie  wliole  social  and  political  organi/.atiun  ol 
the  people.  The  family  life  is  based  upon  tlie  wants 
and  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  is  essentially  fitted  to 
develop  and  foster  those  liabits  and  affections  on  winch 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  depend.  It  can, 
however,  exist  in  a  state  of  purity  only  where  monogamy 
prevails.  In  the  tamily  relationsliip  we  find  evidence 
that  tlie  pretended  state  of  nature,  which  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  as  tlie  primitive  condition  of  man.  is  totally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Author  of  nature. 

A  synonym  for  OauER,  q.r.  ,  .  .  , 

{Znol.)  The  group  above  tlie  genus.  An  order  of  animals 
should  be  divided  into  families  according  to  the  form  of 
species,  hut,  in  fact,  the  greatest  confusion  reigns  in  the 
classification  of  tlie  animal  kingdom. 

Family  Foinpaft.  (Hist.)  Tlie  treaty  signed  at 
the  Esrurial  between  Philip  of  Spain  and  Louis  . 
of  France,  Nov.  7, 1733,  is  called  by  Spanish  historians 
the  First  F’aniily  Compact;  and  the  secret  treaty  of 
perpetual  alliance  between  France  aud  Spain,  signed  at 
Fontainebleau,  Oct.  25,  1743,  is  termed  by  tliom  the 
Second  F'amily  Compact.  The  celebrated  treaty  between 
the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  (Louis  XV.  and 
Charles  III.),  known  as  the  Family  Compart,  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris,  Aug.  15,  1701.  It  was  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  F'erdinaud 
IV.,  king  of  Naples,  acceded  to  the  alliance. 

Famine,  (/uni'm,)  n.  [Fr.,  from /ui'ni,  hunger;  Lat. 
fames,  probably  corruiited  from  fagmes,  akin  to  Gr. 
phagein  ;  Sansk.  bliahs/i,  to  eat.]  Starvation  ;  scarcity  of 
food ;  dcartli ;  a  general  want  of  provisions  snlficieut  for 
the  inliahitiUits  of  a  country  or  beleaguered  place  ;  want ; 

destitution;  as,  to  bo  reduced  by /umitie. 

(iW.  Ebon.)  Wlien  a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  is  so  consideriilile  tliat  food  is  not  procurable 
even  by  the  omission  of  all  other  exiienditures,  famine 
ensues,  and  tlie  poorest  and  most  weakly  part  ot  the 
population  is  sacrificed.  Famines  are  epidemic  in  the 
E.ist.  The  art  of  agriculture  is  imperfect,  and  the 
people,  generally  speaking,  living  on  the  cheapest  food, 
and  having  no  exjiort  trade  of  importance,  are  almost 
always  close  upon  the  margin  of  possible  subsistence. 
The  occurrence  ol  a  lainiiie  rediicea  the  iiuuihers,  aiui 
distributing  wiiat  remains  among  fewer  persons,  leaves 
them  the  means  of  life.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  phys¬ 
iological  fact  that  epitlemic  disorders  of  a  novel  and 
destructive  kind  are  generated  among  people  liable  to 
periodical  famines,  that  tho  small-pox,  the  black  death 
or  Oriental  plague,  and  the  cholera  have  travelled  trom 
the  Ejist  westward  at  different  periods.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  F.  were  frequent  in  Europe,  but,  in  modern  times, 
the  facilities  of  comniuuication  so  widen  the  markets, 
that  lor  this  as  for  European  countries  F.  is  no  more  a 
danger.  It  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  food  which  costs 
most  to  procure  at  home,  and  which  can  nevertheless  be 
grown  over  a  wide  area  abroad,  will,  by  commanding  a 
better  price,  be  supplied  in  fuller  measure.  Hence 
we  reasonably  predict  that,  though  a  rise  in  tho  price 
of  barley  and  oats  is  intelligible,  any  scarcity  in  the 
yield  of  wheat  on  the  hypothesis  of  free  trade  is  high¬ 
ly  problematical.  In  the  next  place,  the  wider  the  area, 
the  more  is  the  variation  in  seasons  obviated.  A  laid 
harvest  in  one  locality  is  met  by  a  good  harvest  in 
another,  just  as  a  drought  in  one  region  is  counter¬ 
poised  by  an  increased  rainfall  in  another.  In  short, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  nature,  to  use  an  eco¬ 
nomical  parallel,  balance  one  another.  The.  energies, 
too,  of  mankind,  and  especially  in  this  country  the 
immensity  of  the  territory  —  whence  a  great  diversity 
of  climates,  make  the  contingency  of  even  scarcity 
very  improbable  for  the  future.  i?ee  F.  of  the  Hoi'Zd, 
Wtdford  i^Lond.  1879). 

Faiu'iiie,  (Fort,)  a  penal  settlement  of  tlie  republic 
of  Chili,  S.  America;  Lat.  58°  38'  S.,  Lon.  70°  58'  W. 
Fniil'isll,  1'.  a.  [Fr.  ;  It.  To  kill  or 

destroy  with  hunger;  to  starve. 

“  Wbat,  did  he  marry  me  to  ,fainish  me?  ”  —  Shakt. 

— To  distress  with  hunger;  to  reduce  tho  strength  or  e; 
durance  of  by  means  of  hunger. 

“  The  paiua  of  famUh'd  Tantalus  lie  'll  fed.'  ’—Dryden. 

—To  kill  by  deprivation  of  anything  necessary  to  life. 

••  FainUh  him  of  broatli,  if  not  of  bread.”  — 
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_ To  force  into  suLjcctioii,  or  c.rusc  to  yield  Ly  famin* :  u, 

to  famish  a  garrison  into  a  .siiiiender. 

—V.  n.  To  die  of  hunger ;  to  starve.  —  To  suffer  extrem* 
want  of  food  ;  to  he  exhausted  in  strength,  or  to  com* 
near  to  perisli  by  need  of  tood  or  drink. 

"  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  xo  /umiith."  —  Shakt. 

—To  he  distressed  for  want  of  necessaries;  to  come  near 
to  perish  hy  destitution.  . 

Fain'ishinoiit.  «.  Act  of  famishing;  the  pain  of  ex¬ 
treme  liiiiiger  or  tliirst ;  extreme  want  of  sustenance. 

Famous.  Ifd'mus.)a.  [i'r.famrux  ;  Lat  /ui)iosu.v, from 
/u»iu,  fame.]  Much  talked  of  and  praised;  eelehraliai 
in  lame  or  public  report:  distinguished  in  story;  r<^ 
Downed ;  illustrious  ;  euiinent ;  noted  ;  also,  distiiiguislietl 
or  noted  in  a  had  or  unfavoralde  sense ;  m,  a.  famoas 
poet,  a  famous  general,' a/umo«*  idrate. 

'*  I  awoke  one  morulug,  and  found  myseit  famous."  Byron. 

FJl'moiisly,  adv.  With  great  renown  or  celebration; 
as,  we  dined  famously.  ,  .  .. 

Fa'inoiisncss,  n.  State  of  being  famous  ;  celebrity; 
high  fame.  ....  ■  . 

Faiii'iilist.  n.  [From  1..  ,famiilxis.]  A  term  used  at 
Oxford  University,  England,  to  denote  a  collegian  of  in¬ 
ferior  degree  ; —  it  is  soniewliat  similar  in  si^iification 
to  the  term  sizar  (q.  v.)  used  at  the  sister  uuiveisity  of 
Cambridge.  ,  , , 

Fail.  n.  [A.  S.  fann;  Fr.  ran;  Lat.  rannus,  probably 
allied  to  vtfntixs,  the  wind.]  An  instrument  for  winnow- 
ino-  grain  hy  agitating  the  air.  —  An  instrument  used  hy 
ladies  to  agitate  tlie  air,  and  cool  the  lace,  in  warm 
weatlief;  — hence,  anything  in  the  form  of  a  womans 
fan  when  spread;  as,  tlie/an  of  a  peacock  s  tail,  &c. 

(Hist.)  'The  fan  is  manufactured  of  featliers,  ot  paper, 
tliiu  skin,  or  ivory,  joined  together,  and  is  generally 
■  carved  and  painted",  in  order  to  insure  its  emhellishnient. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  classics  (F.uripides) ;  in¬ 
deed  it  was  known  in  an  a?ra  far  prior,  as  there  are  paint¬ 
ings  in  tlie  relics  of  Tliehes  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
were  familiar  with  its  use.  Tlie  fan  was  first  brought 
into  European  notoriety  hy  Catherine  <ie  Medicis,  who 
introduced  it  into  France,  where  it  was  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  used  and  fohled  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  fan  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Great  sums  were 
spent  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  funs  first  in  vogue, 
and  many  were  painted  on  by  the  cunning  fingers  of 
Watteau.  During  the  16tli  and  17  th  centuries,  they  wt^e 
used  by  gentlemen.  The  Chinese  have  ^eatly  excelled 
in  the  art  of  fan-making,  and  in  the  species  ot  lacquered 
fans  their  superiority  is  fully  admitted.  The  Chinese 
themselves  use  a  cheaper  sort,  made  of  bamboo  and 
jiaper,  polished,  which  cost  about  ten  cents  each.  In 
Europe,  France  manufactures  the  greatest  number  of 
fans  used  by  the  world  of  fashion.  Ot  late  years  the 
value  of  those  manufactured  exceeded  $550,000  per  an¬ 
num.  A  species  of  large  fan  is  used  in  India  for  cooling 
tho  air  of  rooms  and  keeping  down  the  temperature; 
for  further  information  upon  which  see  Punkah. 

—A  small  vane  or  sail,  used  to  keep  the  large  sails  of  a 
wind-mill  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

_ That  wliich  serves  to  excite  or  increase  a  flame;  that 

which  heightens  or  strengthens. 

“The  contradiction  of  others  is  a/an  to  inflame  their  love."  Hooker. 

—A  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain.  —  See  Fanner. 

■V.  a.  To  cool  ami  refresh  the  face  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  fan. 

“  She  v&s  fanned  into  a  slumbor  by  her  slaves."  —  .Spcctafor. 
—To  ventilate  ;  to  blow  on  by  agitating  the  air ;  as,  to/a» 
embers  into  a  flame, 

“  The  anltry  air 

“  Pants  on,  and  fan*  her  parting  hair."  —  Pope. 

-To  move,  as  with  a  fan. 

“  The  air  .  .  ./aim'd  with  uoDumbered  pinnies. " —  Milton. 

-To  separate,  asliy  winnowing;  to  winnow;  to  excite  into 
motion  liy  agitation  of  the  air;  as,  to , fan  grain. 
Fanal',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  phaiios.  lamp.]  A  pharos  or 
light-liouse,  or  the  lantern  placed  in  it. 

Fanal'ic,  Faiiat'ioal,  a.  [Vr.  ,fanatiqxif.  from  Lat. 
fanaticus,  from /annw,  a  temple.]  Seized  with  a  div^ine 
"enthusiasm  or  fury,  as  certain  priests  who  officiated  in 
heathen  temples;  —  lienee,  frantic;  furious  :  mad  :  rabid, 
wild,  and  extravagant  of  oiiiiiion,  ii.articularly  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sense;  exce.vsively  eiitliusiastic ;  possessed  by  a 
kind  of  mania  or  frenzy  ;  as,  fanatic  zeal. 

Faiiat'io.  n.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  especially  on  religions  subjects :  one  labor¬ 
ing  under  wild  and  e.xtravagant  notions  ol  religion;  an 
enthusiast;  a  visionary. 

—In  ancient  Rome  the  term  was  applied  to  such  as 
passed  their  time  in  temples,  ami  who,  pretending  to 
he  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  would  hurst  into  wild  and 
antic  gestures,  utter  pretended  proplieciea,  cut  them¬ 
selves  willi  knives,  Ac.  Hence,  the  term  has,  in  modern 
times,  coino  to  heapplieil  to  such  as  manifest  a  religions 
enthusiasm,  uncontrolled  hy  reason  or  experience,  and 
proewding  from  a  belief  that  tliey  are  under  divine  di¬ 
rection,  and  doing  what  will  he  well-pleasing  in  tiie sight 
of  God.  Fanaticism  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  w  ider 
sense  to  any  excessive  prepossession  of  the  mind  by 
ideas  of  any  kind.  Fanaticism  lias  iirevailed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forn'is  in  all  ages  of  tlie  world;  and  one  of  its 
most  reniarkalile  and  dangerous  features  is  tlie  ten¬ 
dency  tliat  it  lias  to  sjiread  over  large  masses  of  a  people. 
It  is  "not  usually  confined  to  one  individual;  for  there 
are  generally  to  ho  found  others  who  are  ready  to  take 
up  and  act  upon  the  delusion.  The  very  earnestness  of 
tlie  fanatic  — and  fanatics  genendly  are  in  earnest  — 
serves  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  others.  Among 
jiersoiis  of  tliis  class  were  Madame  Giiyon,  ,lohanna 
Soutlicott,  and  numerous  others.  tVheii  confined  to 
an  adherence  to  certain  theological  dogmas,  it  is  in 
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R  comparatively  mild  and  harmless  form:  hut  some-; 
times  it  manitcsts  itself  in  atrocities  of  the  most  cr»iel  | 
and  heart-rendinji  de.’<criplion, —  murders, assiisdnations,  I 
and  the  like.  If  ignorance  he  the  mother  of  devo-! 
tioii,  much  more  is  it  the  mother  of  fanaticism;  and! 
the  only  fit  cure  tor  delusions  of  this  sort  is  the  spread 
of  education,  eiiahling  pe<»ple  to  judge  rightly  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  things,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  ami  the  false. 

Faiiat'icully.  adv.  In  a  manner  governed  by  wild 
and  unreasonable  enthusiasm;  with  wild,  irrational 
Real  or  fanaticism. 

n.  State  of  being  fanatic  ;  fanaticism. 

Faiiat'ici«ini.  n.  Quality  of  a  fanatic;  wild  and  e.\- 
travagant  notions  of  religion  ;  e.tcessivo  and  erratic  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  religious  frenzy. 

Faiiat'icizo*  v.  a.  To  render  fanatic. 

Fan-l»lower,  n.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Fanner,  7.  r. 

Faiiciotl,  {fan'sid^)p.  a.  Imagined;  imaginary;  con¬ 
ceived:  liked. 

Faii'ci<*r,  n.  One  who  fancies,  or  takes  a  fancy  to;  as, 
a dog-/u?ictVr.  —  A  person  controlled  by  fancy. 

'  •  Xot  reasouers,  but  fanciers.'  —  Macaulay. 


Fan^y-froe*  a.  With  the  heart  or  imagination  in¬ 
tact;  free  fnuii  the  influence  of  love;  as,  ‘*iii  maiden 
meditation. /a«ry-/rc«.” — i^haks. 

Fail 'ey  •inoiig'er,  n.  One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  im¬ 
agination. 

Fniiey-sioU,  a.  Unsound  in  imagination;  distem¬ 
pered  in  mind. 

Faii(iaii;^o,  (fun-dilHi/'go,)  n.  [Sp.]  (Dancing.)  An 
ohi  p<*pular  Spanish  dance  of  great  antiquity.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and  uniform,  to  the  most 
lively,  but  never  violent  motion.  It  is  danced  by  two 
persons  only,  and  represents  the  various  gradations  of 
the  passion  of  love  to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  licen¬ 
tious.  The  dancer  is  usually  provided  with  castanets  — 
a  practice  borrow'ed  from  the  Moors  —  which  servo  to 
mark  the  time  better  than  a  stringed  instrument  alone 
would  do.  The  F.  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  tlieatres 
and  parties  of  the  lower  classes. 

Faiii'*  71.  [Lat.  fanum,  from  fari,  to  sing  in  verse,  to 
celebrate.  See  Fame  ]  A  place  tledicated  to  some  deity 
by  form  of  consecration  ;  a  temple  :  a  place  consecrated 
to  religion  ;  a  church.  (Used  chiefly  in  poetry.) 

**  A  sacred /an«  in  Egypt’s  fruitful  lands.”  —  Tickelt. 


Fan'ciftil,  a.  Full  of  fancy;  guided  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  rather  tlian  by  judgment,  reason,  and  experience; 
whimsical ;  fantjistical ;  as,  a  fanciful  man.  —  Dictated 
by  fancy  or  the  imagination ;  chimerical ;  full  of  wild 
Images:  ideal;  a  fanciful  project. 

Faii'ciftilly^  adr.  luafanciful  manner;  chimerically  ; 
wildly;  wliimsically. 

Fan'oifHlnoHS,  n.  Quality  of  being  fanciful;  habit 
of  being  controlled  by  fancy  ratlier  tlian  by  reason. 

Faii'oiloss,  a.  Destitute  of  fancy;  prosaic;  bur©  of 
imagination. 

Faii'-oricket*  n.  (Z'wL)  Tlie  Mole-cricket,  q.  r. 

Faii'fy.  M.  [Ur.  and  Lat.  from  Gr. 

to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear.  See  Fame.]  An 
appearance  presented  to  the  mind;  image;  conception  ; 
representation  of  anything  formed  in  the  mind.  —  The 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  images  or  representa¬ 
tions  of  things  at  pleasure  ;  imagination. 

— An  opinion  or  notion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination 
than  by  the  reason;  caprice;  desultory  idea;  whim. 

'*  A  person  who  wms  not  disturbed  by  any  fatscies  in  religion.” 

Clarendon. 

— Inclination;  capricious  liking;  fondness;  as,  to  take  a 
fancy  to  a  person;  —  hence,  by  implication,  tlie  object 
of  such  inclination;  as,  the  younger  sister  is  my  fancy. 

"  lay  extremely  to  travelling.'  —  L' Bstrange. 

—Something  that  pleases  or  entertains  without  much 
real  use  or  value. 

“  London  pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders.”  —  Mortimer. 
(Phil.)  This  term  used  by  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  as  co-exleiisive  with  conception  —  that  power  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  tiian  reproduces  the  images 
of  objects,  apart  from  any  impression  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  It  is  now  properly  applied  to  a  particular  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  imagination,  though  sometimes  it  is  loosely 
used  as  synonymous  with  it.  “  The  office  of  the  fancy,’' 
according  to  a  modern  philosopher,  “is  to  colle<  t  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  imagination.*’  A  man  whose  habits  of 
association  present  to  him  a  number  of  resembling  or 
analogous  ideiis.  for  illustrating  or  embellishing  a  8ul>- 
ject,  we  call  a  man  of  fancy ;  but  for  an  effort  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  various  other  powers  are  necessary,  particularly 
those  of  taste  and  judgment.  —  It  is  the  power  of  F. 
which  supplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language, 
and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
his  allusions;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that 
creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describe's,  and  the  fic¬ 
titious  characters  he  delineates.  To  F.  we  apply  the 
epithets  of  rtch  or  luxuriant;  to  imagination,  those  of 
heautiful  or  suhlitnc.  Others,  however,  regard  F.  ns  a 
higher  energy  of  the  mental  activity  than  imagination, 
and  that  it  is  the  imagination  that  furnishes  the  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  whicli  it  creates  its  f.intasies,  either  by  modi¬ 
fying  or  exaggerating  them,  or  by  forming  new  com¬ 
binations. 

The  Fancy,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  those  per¬ 
sons,  collectively,  who  exhibit  a  special  taste  or  fancy 
for  sporting  and  athletic  pursuits ;  it  is,  however,  more 
particularly  applied  to  those  who  encourage  and  prac¬ 
tise  boxing,  or  the  art  of  self-defence.  ^ 

Fan'oy,  v.  n.  To  imagine ;  to  picture  or  figure  to  one's , 
self;  to  believe  or  come  to  a  conclusion  without  proof; ; 
as,  to  fancy  another  is  one's  enemy. 

— r.  a.  To  portray  in  the  mind ;  to  form  a  conception  of; 
to  image  to  one's  self;  to  imagine. 

**  He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express.”  — 

—To  feel  a  fancy  or  inclination  for :  to  be  pleased  with, 
particularly  on  accaunt  of  external  gifts  or  graces;  to 
he  prepossessed  in  favor  of;  as,  to  fancy  a  girl. 
Fan'<*V*  Fine;  elegant;  ornamental:  adapted  to 
please  the  ta.ste  or  fancy  ;  n  fancy  costume. 

Fancy  ball,  a  ball  or  entertainment  of  dancing,  in 
which  those  who  attend  are  attired  in  fancy  dresses:  a 
bal  costunU.  —  Fancy  gortds  or  articles,  fabrics  and  or¬ 
naments  f<»r  personal  wear,  of  lively  colors,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  articles  of  a  plainer  character  arfd  more 
sombre  hue. —  Fancy  stocks.  (Banking,  V.  S.)  A  species 
of  stocks  which  afford  great  opportunity  for  stock-gam¬ 
bling,  since  they  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  their  prices  are  chiefly  artificial.—  IVcbster. 

Fancy  store,  (U.  S..)  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  goods  and  kickshaws. 

Faii'ov  Creek,  in  a  post-village  of  Rich¬ 

land  CO.,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  abt.  46  m,  N.E. 
of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Fancy  Farm,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Graves  co. 


Fane,  a  river  of  Ireland,  flowing  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

FaiiA'tfa,  n.  [Sp]  A  dry  nie;isure  used  in  Spain, 
Me.xico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay,  equal  to 
hu^h. 

Faii'eiiil  Hall,  a  public  hall  in  Boston,  presented  to 
the  town  by  I’t-ter  FaiKMiil,  in  1740.  It  contained  a  mar- 
ket-iiouse  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  town-hall,  with 
other  rooms  over  it.  In  1761  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  1763  it  was  rebuilt  by  tlie  town  ;  and,  in  177;'),  during 
the  British  occiipatiou  of  Boston,  it  was  used  for  a 


Fig.  989.  —  faneuil  hall. 

theatre.  During  tlie  revolutionary  period  it  was  so 
often  used  for  impoi  taut  iiolitical  meetings  see  Boston) 
that  it  gained  tlie  name  of  The  (Yodlc  of  American  Lib' 
erVy,  ami  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  I^istou;  the 
hall  contains  some  fine  paintings,  and  the  basement  is 
still  used  us  a  market. 

Faiifurc,  (fanfdr,)  n.  [Prov.  fanfa,  a  boast;  It. 
fdnfano;  Fr.  fanfare.  Probably  ibrnied  from  the 
souinl.]  A  fiourisli  of  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and 
similar  instruments.  Such  a  composilion  was  usually 
played  before  a  knight  as  lie  entered  the  lists  to  do 
battle.  —  Hence,  an  o.stentalious  buust;  a  bravado;  a 
fanfaronade. 

Fan'Iaroii,  n.  [Fr.  See  Fanfare.]  A  bully:  alictor; 
a  swaggerer;  an  empty  boaster:  a  vain  pretender. 

Faiifaroiia<lc\  7?.  [Yv.  fanfaronnade.'\  A  idnster; 
ft  swaggering;  a  piece  of  vain  boasting.  (Su)ift.) — See 
Fanfare. 

Fantf:.7i.  [.K.^.fnng:  h.(^cT.  fangen ;  Ger./a7?(7,  a  claw 
or  talon;  Icel./aw^a.]  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  ani¬ 
mal,  by'  which  the  prey  is  clutched  and  held  :  a  pidnted 
tooth  :  as,  the  fangs  of  a  dog. —  A  cbiw  or  talon.  —  Any 
shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

(Mining.)  A  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft, 
to  serve  as  an  air-course;  sometimes  a  main  of  wood- 
pipes  is  callerl  nfanging. 

Fan^fcd,  (fangd,)  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks,  or 
something  long  ami  pointed;  as,  a  fanged  udder. 

FansT^ki',  a  small  island  lying  off  tlie  S.  coaat  of  China, 
prov.  Kwang-tung;  Lat.  21°  18'  N.,  Lon.  110°  36'  E. 

!  FaiiS‘'l('KS.  a.  Without  fangs  or  tusks ;  destitute  of  teeth. 

j  Fan'^'Ot,  7J.  \\t.  fangotto.']  A  quantity  of  men'huiidise, 
]  as  raw'  silk.  Ac.,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred¬ 
weight  and  three  quarters.  —  Johnson. 

i  Fnn"»li;rlit,  n.  (ArcA.)  A  semicircular  window  resem¬ 
bling  an  open  fan  in  appearance. 

Fan'iier,  ti.  One  who  uses  a  fan. —  A  ventilator. 

—pi.  Vanes  or  flat  discs  revolving  round  a  centre,  so  as 
to  produce  a  current  of  air;  generally  used  instead  of 
bellows  for  forges. 

(Agric.)  A  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain.  In 
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passing  through  the  machine,  the  grain  is  rapidly  agi- 
tated  in  a  sieve,  and  falling  ihrough  a  strong  current 
of  wind,  created  by  a  rotatory  fan,  tlie  ctiaff  is  blown 
out  at  one  end,  ami  the  cleanseii  particles  full  out  at  an 
orifli  e  lieneutli.  Tlie  apparatus  i-'  composeil  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  though  ordinarily  moved  by  tlie  hand,  it 
is  sometimes  connected  wntli  the  (lrlviiig-p<iwer  of  a 
threshing-mill.  The  fanners  superseded  tiic  old  and 
slow  process  of  winnowing,  wlivch  consisted  in  throwing 
up  tlie  grain  by  means  of  sieves  or  shovels,  w  hile  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  wind,  blowing  across  the  threshing-floor,  carried 
away  the  chaff. 

Fan'»norv€Ml,a.  (Bot.  andZool.)  Having  the  nervurea 
or  nerves  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  fan.  —  Craig. 

Faii'iiet  Point,  a  promontory  and  light-lionso  of  Ire¬ 
land,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal. 

Faii'iiett,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
2wp.  about  2,900. 

Faii'nott«il>iir$rk«  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Metal  township,  Franklin  co.,  about  17  m.  N.W.of 
Chambersburg;  pop.  alsnit  460. 

Frii'iiiii,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee 
and  N.  Carolina;  area,  about  4’25  square  miles.  Fivers, 
'focoa  and  Goumisanga  rivers  Surface.,  mountainous; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Morgaiiton.  J\)p,  about 
6.000. 

Faii'niti,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Rankin  co. 

Fuii'iiiii*  in  Texas,  xs.  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indian 
Territory;  area,  about  930  sq.m.  Riv<rs.  Red  River 
and  Boi's  d'Arc  Creek,  besides  other  smaller  streams. 
Surface.,  level ;  Sftil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Hoiiliam.  Fp. 
about  14,000. 

Faii'iiiii^-mac'hiuc,  Fan'niiis'-niill*  See  Fan¬ 

ners. 

Faii'iioii,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  L.  Lat,  favo.']  (Eccl.)  A 
kind  of  vestment  resembling  a  scarf,  worn  about  the 
left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  celebration 
of  the  mass.  (Sometimes  cuIUhI  funnel.) 

Fa'iio.  [Anc.  Fanum  Foriunie.  from  a  temple  dedlcateil 
to  the  godtiess  Fortune.]  A  well-built  tow  n  an<l  seaport 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbiiio,  7  rn.  S.E.  of  IVsaro,  and 
29  N.W.  by  W.  of  Ancona,  Alanvf.  Silk  stuffs, 

Ac.  pop.  alioiit  12,fH)0. 

Fa'no,  or  Faii'iio,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islamls,  at  tlie 
entrance  of  llie  A<lriati<',  14  ni.  from  Corfu. 

Faiioo,  (fd.'nf>'('li,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  <ifr  the  W. 
coast  of  Jutland,  12  m.  N.W.  of  RiUi.  It  is  8  in.  long 
by  2  broad,  and  luis  a  pop.  of  about  3,U00. 

— A  bannerol ;  a,  flag;  an  ensign. 

Faii'-paliii,  71.  {Bot.)  See  Cortpha. 

l-'nii’tail,  71.  A  kind  of  gas-burner  which  emits  the 
flame  in  the  form  of  a  fun.  —  Simmomls. 

(Zoi'A.)  The  common  name  of  the  Uhipidura,  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  Fiy-calcher  family,  found  in  Australia, 
The  species  Bhipidvra  Arbiscajia,  or  White-shafted 
Faiitail.  inhabits  N.  and  S.  Australia.  It  is  generally 
seen  in  pairs,  among  trees.  While  in  the  air  it  assumes  a 
number  of  lividy  and  beautiful  positions;  atone  moment 
mounting  almost  perinunliciilarly,  spreading  out  its  tail 


Pig.  990.— WHiTE-SHAFTEn  FANT.4a,  (i?^i>)iv/ura  arbiscapa.) 

constantly  to  the  full  extent,  and  frequently  tumbling 
over  in  the  descent.  It  is  a  very  tame  bird,  allowing 
near  approach  without  showing  the  least  timidity,  and 
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will  even  enter  honaes  in  the  bn«h.  in  pnrsuit  of  pnats  Far,  a.  [A.  S.  /«or,  fenrran ;  D. 

'  -  -  '  /uirra,  allied  to  Saiisk.plr.  the  opiHjsitc  I'aiik.J  troue 


and  other  insects.  In  the  brei-ding-seiisoii  it  is  not  so; 
familiar.  Its  nest  is  very  elepint.  resembling  a  wine- 
ghiss  in  shHi>e,  and  is  generally  composed  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  Eucalyptus,  neatly  lined  with  the  down  of 
the  tree-fern,  intermingled  with  flowering  stdks  of  moss, 
andontwardly  matted  together  with  the  webs  of  spiders, 
whieh  not  only  serve  to  envelop  the  nest,  but  al^ 
strengthen  its  attachment  to  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
constructed,  which  is  always  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.  Eggs  two  in  number. 

FtliitaHia,  n.  fltal.]  (.Vus.)  -A  species 

of  composition  in  which  the  author  confines  himself  to 
no  particular  form  or  theme,  but  ranges  as  his  fancy  le.ads 
amid  various  airs  and  movements.  Itoussean,  in  defin¬ 
ing  this  Word,  confines  its  meaning  to  extempore  coni- 


away  beyond  or  to  a  distance;  remote;  distant :  sep-; 
arated  by  a  wide  space  from  the  place  where  one  is.  or: 
from  any  given  place  that  is  remote  ;  as.  countries  far 
anil  near.  —  Remote  from  purpose;  antagonistic  lode- 
sign  or  wishes:  as.  it  is /or  Irom  my  intention.  —  Re- 


FARE 


the  French  Academy,  in  1?25  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Socielv.  and  in  1832  made  a  D.C.U  of  Ox¬ 
ford  Cniversitv.  'lie  wa-s,  besides,  a  knight  of  several 
of  the  Europran  orders,  and  a  memlier  of  the  chief 
h-amed  and  scientific  societies  in  Eiiroiw  and  the  U.  S. 
In  jirivate  lile  his  character  was  irreproachabie,  and 
characterised  by  great  humanity  and  modesty.  D.  ISii". 


iruill  Ui»  lUlVilUVU. - *WS.  w.e... —W  .  .  ..  *  -rs.  *  •  »  r_' _  ,  av— 

obedience;  in  antagonism  Far  afeli.  an  oasis  of  the  Liliyaii  P^ert  in  Africa,  i«n- 

.  t-  a  ■  . . cvf  <*»<]  Kgniiuti  nricrin.  Infl 


mote  from  duty,  affection,  or  oi>euit;uce;  u.  .«•.  . . — •. - rV'iv^^ p«...un  nricHn  ’  THa 

Willi-  alienated  or  removed  from.  — More  or  most  dis-  tiiiuDu'  several  ruin®  of  Greek  «n.l  Roiimd  Ihe 

Tint  off  he  two  !  inhabitanus  tabricate  some  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 

—Remoter  of  the  two.  as,  in  horsemanship,  the  right  side  |  eHriheuware.  I^t.  ^ 

lunti!””*’  """  Far  anl!k"..s,"“o  “1  sortT't^xtile  fabric  of  mixed 

“  Xo  ime  Egyptian  ever  knew  in  hordes  |  silk  and  wool.  j  ,  j  ♦ 

Tbe /ar  aide  from  the  near."— i>ryd€a-  ,  Far  [See  F.\RKAXr>.J  >eat:  orderlT  ;  decent. 

—adv.  Remotely;  to  a  great  distance  in  space;  as, /ar ,  Farce,  »t.  [Fr..  from 


^  time;  distantly; 

of  singular  and  wliiinsical  ide-as  strung  together  hy  au  pa-^-  In  a  great  par  .  ,pent."-gud<jM 

excited  imigination,  and  written  .lown  at  one  s  leisure,  "When  they  went  by  Jebnz,  the  day  was /nr  .pent. 
while  the  litter  is  an  off  hand  display  ot  whatever  comes  — many  degrees;  in  a  large  proportion:  very  much. 


;  as,  far  in  the  I 


across  the  mind  at  the  inst  int  of  execution. 

Fan'tusni,  n.  S-inie  as  Fh ivicsm,  ^  , 

Fi»iila'ique,(/an'fajV.)a.  Fantastic.  (Used poetically.) 

Fnii  tast,  n.  -A  fantastic  person,  (a.) 

Faiitas'tlc.  Faiitas'tical.a.  [Fr. /an<a*fi7ue, from 
Lit  and  Ur.  p'lcnfjjbi.  See  F.cxcr.]  Fanciful;  pro¬ 
duced  or  existing  only  in  imagination ;  imaginary;  not 

real;  chimerical;  irrational. —  Having  the  nature  of  a 
phintora;  only  occ.-isionally  assuming  a  visible  form. 

—Uncertain;  unsteady;  irregular;  as,  the /unfasftc form 
of  a  tree. — AVhiinsic.iI;  capricious:  odd;  indulging  the 
vagaries  of  imagin.ition ;  full  of  faubisy  ;  as,  iKfatitaitic 
humor,  a  f  intastic  character. 

— n.  One  given  to  eccentricity  in  dress,  mauners,  ic.;  a 
person  of  odd  appearance  or  habits. 

Fniitastu-al  ily,  n.  Faiitasticaln^s. 

Fatitaa'tifally.  udr.  In  a  fantastic  manner;  capn- 
ciously  :  whiiiisicallv. 

Fniitas  tiealiiess.  Fantas  ticiiess,  n.  State  of 
being  whimsic-il,  fantastic,  or  capricious. 

Fan  tasy,  n.  See  Fixer.  ,  „  .  ,  . 

i'nn'tee,  a  country  of  .Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  in 
abt.  Lat.  5°  3ty  S.,  and  Uin.  1°  \V.,  bounded  on  the  S.  by , 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  hy  the  countries  of  ' 
Aasin,  AgU.ifoo.  and  Wassaw.  Snt.  fertile.  The  Fantees 
were  once  the  most  num-rons  and  powerful  people  ou 
tlie  Gold  Coa-st,  but  since  1811  they  have  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  now  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  garrisons  at  Cape  Coast  C.istle. 

Fantnccini,  {fan-tot-c'ii'nr^)  n,  pi.  [From  It.  fan^oc-^^ 
ci‘1.  a  puppet.]  .An  exliihition  of  puppets,  or  a  dramatic, 
represeiitition  on  a  sm.ill  scale,  performed  by  figures  or 
dolls,  an  am  iseiiient  of  which  the  Italians  are  extremely 
fond,  and  wliich  is  frequently  performed  in  a  portable 
theatre  —  like  tint  of  l’u;i  di  and  Jud.v. 

Fill!  toin.  II.  Sim.-as  l*.iAXT0>i,  q.r. 

Fan  loin -oorii.  a.  Corn  of  a  light  description.  I 

Faii-trac?ry  Vanltlns-  (-drcA.)  A  beautiful  form 
of  vaulting,  'peculiar  to  the  late  Gothic  style,  in 
which  the  ribs  or  veins  spring  from  one  jioint,  the 
c.ip  of  the  shaft,  and  radiate  with  the  same  curvature 


With  oicb  Jar  unfit  to  draw  the  plougb.'  — />r»de>» 

_ To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance :  ns,  he  is  a  liberal 

man  as  far  as  money  goes. 

By  far,  in  a  great  degree ;  extensively ;  very  much. 

A  nobler  man  he  is  by  Jar. 

Than  many  richer  persons  are." — Paries. 

Far  from,  at  a  great  distance. 

“Far  from  his  country  in  the  western  worlA”— Addison. 

Very  different ;  not  equal  to,  or  on  a  par  with ;  as,  she  is 
farfrom  being  his  equal.  ,  .  e  or 

Fir  off.  At  or  to  a  great  distance;  as,  to  be  far  off 
making  money.  —  Alienated;  divided  hy  difference  of 
time  distance,  or  condition  ;  as,  a  far  q/f  settlement,  to 
go  to’  a  place  far  off.— From  far,  from  a  remote  distance. 

*•  To  oor  own  land  there  came,  from  far. 

The  gloomy  tiding  of  disastrous  war.  ” — DaxU*. 

Far.  n.  [A.s. /carA.]  See  Farrow  -  v  v  n 

Far'atlay,  Michael,  f.r.s.,  a  distinpnshed  English, 
chemist  and  natural  philosoidier,  B  1791.  He  received' 
little  or  no  education,  and  w.a3  apprenticed  to  the  trade  I 
of  a  bookbinder.  During  Iiis  term  of  apprenticeship,  a ; 
few  scientific  works  fell  into  ids  hands,  wliich  he  read 
with  avidil.v,  and  forthwitli  devot^  himself  to  the  study 
of,  and  experiments  in.  electricit.v.  *'  "** 

erivon  in  1  K 1 IkV  ^ir  R 


Ridiculous  parade;  empty  pageantry  or  ceremony ;  mere 
show  ;  as,  the  whole  business  is  9i  farce. 

{Dram.)  A  short  play,  of  low  comic  character, 
usually  plaveil  as  an  alUr-piece.  The  original  term 
seems,  like  the  Lanx  Satura  of  the  Romans,  which  gave 
its  denomination  to  the  satire,  to  signify  a  miscellaneous 
compound  or  mixture  of  different  things.  Its  sole  end 
being  to  excite  mirth,  it  excludes  nothing,  however 
wild  or  extravagant,  which  may  contrihiite  t<»  tliat 
object.  It  diffiTs  from  comedy  in  tin.-,  that,  while  the 
latter  is  based  uj'on  nature  and  truth,  the  former  does 
n‘>t  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  any  extnivagance  or 
absurdity  that  mav  serve  its  The  F.  is  restrict¬ 

ed  to  three  acts  as  its  limit,  but  frequently  consists  of 
only  two  or  one.  Fanes  osuully  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong;  hence  the 
Fn  nch.  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  farces  have  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics.  Farces  are  said  to  have  been  first 
ii)tn>duced  bv  the  Siaiety  of  Clercs  de  Bazothe,  in 
I’aris,  about  14C0.  Moliere  greatly  improved  and  elevated 
this  class  of  dramatic  literature. 

(CboArry)  Forcemeat;  stuffing;  dressing  for  fowls, 
game,  niesit-.  Ac. 

— r.  a.  To  fill  with  forcemeat ;  hence,  to  mix  waric  us  iih 
gredients  ti  getlier;  as,  to  farce  the  principles  if  reli¬ 
gion. —  Satiiiersf'n. 

Far'cical,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  farce;  apprepriated  to 
larce;  droll ;  ludicrous  ;  ridiculous ;  as,  h  farcical  char- 


w.  _ _ _ _  acter.  ^ 

_ _ _ _  Having  attended  Far  cicallj-,  adr.  After  the  manner  of  a  farce;  Indi- 

the  lecture  given  in  ISl'J  by  Sir  Homphry  Davy  s,ate  or  qn.rlitv  of  l-eing  farcical, 

taken  notes  thereon,  he  sent  tliem  to  thatjp^eat  i  oimen  Far  yin.  Far  cy,  ti.  [Fr  farcin.] 

pher,  and  besought  some  w-ieiitific  ^u^tion.  The  aj-  j  ^  disea.-e  in  horses,  which  depends  upon 


Institution.  After  a  Continental  tour  in  company  with 
his  patron,  FT,  still  pursuing  his  scientific  investigation.', 
discovered,  in  1820,  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  and.  in  the  [ 
following  year,  the  mutual  rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole! 
and  an  elTCtric  current.  Tli.-se  were  strong  encourage- ' 
ments  to  proceed  on  the  path  of  discovery,  and  led  to  the  | 
condensation  of  gases  in  1823.  In  1829  he  laliored  liard. 
and,  as  he  thought  at  the  time,  frnitlessly,  on  the  pr<e 
dnetion  of  optical  glass:  but  though  niisuccessful  in  his' 
immediate  object,  his  experiments  produced  the  heavy 
glass  which  afterwards  proved  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  ills  niagnetieal  investigations.  In  1831  the  series  of 
ET,>rrimmtaX  R-srarches  in  Electricity.  pDbli.'lied  in  Ihe 
Philosophical  Trans.actions,’’  began  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  induction  of  eiei  tric  currents,  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  electricity  from  magnetism.  Tliree  ye.ar»  later 
F.  established  the 
principle  of  definite 
electrolytic  action, 
and,  in  1S46,  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  same 
time  the  Royal  and 
the  Rumford  nie<i- 
als  for  his  discov¬ 
ert  esofdiamjigiiet- 
isni.and  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  magnet¬ 
ism  upon  light  re¬ 
spectively.  In  1^47 
he  discovered  the 
magnetic  chanicter 
of  oxygen,  and, 
also,  the  magnetic 
relations  of  fl.ime 
and  gases.  His 
papers,  including 
other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  store 


Fig.  991.  —  ST.  GEORGE'S  CH.\PEi.  (N.  aisle),  wixnsoR. 

toward  the  centre,  cutting  into  each  other,  and  very 
frequently  fini-hing  with  a  large  pendant,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  keystone.  Tlie  under  surfaces  are,  therefore, 
curved  in  manv  wavs,  and  are  not  plane  in  any  section 
like  the  ordinary  vaulting:  they  in  some  degree  resemble 
pendentives.  and  meet  together  in  the  centre  like  portions 
of  domes.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  is  at  Sb  George’s 
Chapel.' WindfiOr  (Fig.  991). 

Fan  -wheel,  n  See  Faxxer. 

Faqair  •  n.  Same  as  Fakir,  q.v. 


of  modern  science,  _.  .ac.txrt- 

are  too  numerous  991.. 

to  mention  in  de  ail.  It  should  be  observed  that  tliei 
“  Researches.”  though  termed  Experimental,’  contain 

many  hypotiietiral  ideas,  and  many  inquiries  mtn  p”;.:  ,  j”  ".has.  n.  The  first  stomacli  of  a  rnrainatlDg 

ries  generally  adopted  up  to  their  time.  Among  these  1  green  food  is  brought  forth  for  second 

may  tie  specified  the  considerations  res(>ecting  st.itic  in-  .  8 

dnetion,  atmospheric  electricity,  and  tliose  relatine  toi 


chewing. 


I  my. 


cedes  and  accompanies.  Tlie  aiisorbent  glands  and  ves¬ 
sels.  usually  of  one  or  Ix  tii  hind  limbs,  are  inflamed, 
tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  knotted.  The  vitiattdljniph 
tliiis  poun  d  out  softens,  and  ulcers,  or  farcy  buds.  a|>pear. 
Unlike  the  ulcers  of  glanders,  they  are  curable,  but 
require  la>t!i  tinie  and  care.  They  must  be  scarified 
with  the  hot  iron,  which,  to  prevent  their  spreading, 
niav  also  I'C  gently  run  over  the  adjacent  sound  skin. 
Good  feeding  and'  n  nifortable  lodgii  gs  are  essential ; 
and  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  tlie  appetite,  give 
Ionics,  such  as  a  drachm  each  of  sulphate  ot  copper  and 
icidine.  re|ieated  twice  a  day. 

Far  cing,  n.  (Cookery.)  Stuffing  compiosed  of  force¬ 
meat. 

Fardel-bouiid.  n.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of  cattle 
and  slieep  :  it  consists  of  impaction  of  the  lardel-bag,  or 
third  stomach,  with  food,  which  is  taken  in  l  etween  the 
leaves  of  tliis  globnlar  stomach,  there  to  lie  Inlly  soft¬ 
ened  and  reduced.  M  hen  the  food  is  iinnsuslly  longh, 
drv,  or  indigestilde,  consisting,  for  exaniple.  of  overripe 
clover,  vetches,  or  rye-grass,  the  stomach  eaiinot  moisten 
and  reduce  it  with'sufficient  rapidity;  fresh  quantities 
continue  to  be  taken  up,  until  tlie  overgorged  organ  be¬ 
comes  paralyzed,  its  secretions  driid  npi,  and  its  leaves 
affected  with  chronic  iiiflaniniation.  The  slighter  cai^ 
so  conimon  among  stall-ted  cattle  are  “loss  of  cuiV  in¬ 
digestion,  and  torpidity  of  the  bowels.  I n  sev  erer  form, 
tliere  is  also  fever,  grunting,  swelling  up  of  the  first 
stomach,  and  souietinies  stupior  or  epilepisy.  The  over¬ 
gorged  stomach  can.  moreover,  be  felt  by  pressing  the 
closed  fist  npw  ards  and  backwai  ds  underneath  the  false 
ribs  on  the  right  side.  The  symptoms  olten  extend  over 
ten  davs  or  a  fortnight.  Purgatives  and  stimulants  are 
to  be  given.  For  a  full-grown  lieast.  give,  in  three  or 
four  l  ottles  of  water  or  thin  grnel.  lb.  each  of  ctim- 
mon  and  Epsom  salt,  lo  ground  croton  beans,  a  drachm 
of  calomel,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.  If  no  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  repeat  this  in  12  or  15  hours.  Inject  soap  and 
water  clysters  every  hour,  withhold  all  solid  food,  and 
allow  only  sloppy  mashes,  treacle  and  w  ater,  or  thin  lin¬ 
seed  tea-  An  occasional  laitlle  of  ale,  with  an  ounce  or 
two  of  ginger,  often  expedites  tlie  action  of  the  pLvsIc, 
and  wards  off  nansea  and  stupor. 


dnetion.  atmospheric  electncit.v.  ann  tm»e  reiaiioK  .o.  ---  s  r  i  q  »„a  Goth  faran  to  go  or  ra-ss.  few 

linesof  force. imthpliysicaiandrepresentahve  on  wh^  '^i'^goV  to  p^S;  to  mo-ieforvvardT to  travel 

havine  snfficieutlv  statfKl  hi«  views,  he  wa^  c<^Dtent  tOj  tak.j  x  ^  i  i.  -  zx _ 

leave  them  for  sohition  to  time  ami  future  experience.  i  -  Sadly  they /are<i  »long  ihe^-beat  s^re. 

It  mav  be  added  that  his  Uet  hypA)thetical  view  related i— To  be  in  any  state,  go«l  or  bad :  to  be  involved  m  any 

to  the'  Conservation  of  Force,  and  that  one  of  his  latest  I  series  of  events,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 

papiers  treats  of  tlie  division  of  gold  and  other  metals. :  ••  ir  you  do  m  I  io,  joo  may  fare  ai  I  fare.-  —  L Bttrangi. 

In  1833.  F.  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the' _ be  fed;  to  be  entertained  at  table. 

Royal  Institution.  London,  which  chair  he  continued  to,  'mao  Jared  snmptnooilj  every  d»y."-£uie  iri.  19. 

hold  nntil  his  death.  In  1835  he  received  from  govt,  a  ■  ...  .  .  . 

pension  of  81.500  per  annum  in  recognition  of  his  emi-  i  —To  proceed  in  a  tram  of  circumstances,  good  or  bad ,  o 
nent  scientific  merits.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  a  happen  well  or  ill :  — applied  in  an  iinpcrjona.  sense,  as, 

member  of  the  senate  of  London  University.  From  how /ar«  it  with  yon  to-day  . 

18-29-42  he  was  Chemical  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Acade- ,  Fare.  n.  The  price  of  pass^e  in  coming  or  tming  by  .and 
In  1823  F.  was  elected  Corresponding  .Member  of  1  or  water ;  as,  a  railroad  fare,  fart  for  ferriage  across  a 
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rlTer,  4c.  —  Food:  provisions  of  the  tnlile:  as.  he  loves 
g.>0'l  fare.  —  Experience ;  state  or  condition  arif  iiig  from 
events  or  circumstances.  —  Tiie  passengers  by  a  vessel 
or  vehicle;  as.  a  full /are  of  immigrants,  a) 
f  ixre'lliilll.  a  seajiort-towii  of  England.  Co.  Hants,  on 
a  creek  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  G-isport  Harbor,  4  m. 

N.X.\V.  of  Giieport.  and  b4  c.K.  of  London.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  sea-bathing  resort,  prosecutes  ship  building,  and 
has  mannf.  of  ropes  and  sacking.  Pop.  4,41‘d. 

Farewell',  inUrj.  [Fare  and  toHl  ]  .4dieu  ;  good-bye  ; 
go  well;  be  well;  be  happy:  a  wi.sh  of  happiness  or 
valediction  to  those  who  leave  and  thoee  who  are  left 
an  expression  of  separation.  It  is  sometimes  divided  by  ^ 
the  pronoun,  as,  fare  you  vyU.  fare  thee  vxU. 

"Fart  thee  aeh.  and  if  forever,  itill  forever,  /ore  thee  weO."  Birroa. 

— n.  A  wish  of  happiness  or  welfare  at  jiarting;  the  part- , 
ing  compliment  or  expresaiou  oi  good-wili. 

— Act  of  departure;  leave.  j 

••  From  EoKland  j  ihores  I  took  a  last  farewtO."  —  Sxain. 

—a.  Taledictorv;  biking  leave;  as.  tt.  fares'll  visit. 

Fare  well,  (fape.  ithe  S.  point  of  .  Greenland; 

Lat,  59°  37'  N.,  Lou.  43°  4-3'  W.—  Also  a  cape  on  the  S.W  . 
coast  of  Greenl.ind ;  lat.  59°  38'  X..  Lon.  4-J°  45'  M  . 

Far-fetched.  faFfic-ht,)  a.  Brought  from  afar  or 
from  a  remote  distance;  a.-,  "^far-fetched  gidd.”  Drpaen. 

— Elaboratelv  strained;  not  easily  or  naturally  deduced 
or  introduced;  studiously  sought;  forced;  as,  a  /ar- 
/efched  joke,  a /ar-/«fcA«f  rhyme.  j 

Far  site.  n.  (.Win.)  8  ime  as  X  tTBOUTE,  7.  r. 

Faribault,  (far-e-ho'.)  in  .Winnesofu,  a  8.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Iowa;  area.,  abt.  73)  87.  m.  Rivers.  Blue  Eartli. 

Mankato,  and  Maple  rivers.  Surface.,  level ;  tod,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Blue  Earth  City.  Pi>p.  abt.  15.000. 

_ A  post-village.cap.  of  Riceco.,  on  theCatiuon  River.abt. 

50  111.  S.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Farina.  (fi-rPna.)  n.  [Lat.,  from  far.  farm,  a  sort 
of  grain,  spelt.]  Ground  corn ;  meal ;  flour. 

(C'lem.)  Starch  ;  fecula.  _ 

(BA.)  The  pollen,  fine  dust,  or  powder  contained  in 
the  anthers  of  plants.  „  .  .  , 

FarinaceoiiH,  (far-i-na'situs.)  a.  Consisting  or  made 
of  farin.a,  or  meal  and  flour;  ae,  farinaceous  food. 

— Yielding  farina  or  flour. 

—Mealy ;  like  meal ;  pertaining  to  meal ;  as,  ufannaeccms 
smell.  „  „  , 

Fariiicl'li.  (whose  real  name  was  CtRLO  Bboschi.)  a 
singer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day.  was  B.  in  Xaples  in 
17l».  He  studied  under  Porpora,  and  went  from  Rome 
to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Charles  4  I.  loaded  him 
with  rich  presents.  In  1734  F.  went  to  London,  and 
by  the  magic  of  his  singing  so  delighte-l  the  public, 
that  Handel  was  obliged  to  dismiss  a  rival  company 
over  whom  he  presided,  in  spite  of  all  his  powers  and 
popularitv.  Many  extraordinary  stones  are  related  of  - 
F.  s  v.wal' skill,  and  his  command  over  the  feelings  and  t  arm.  r.  a. 

sympathies  of  his  audience  appears  to  have  been  un-  we  »re  enforc'd  to /orm  her  roval  realm.”  —  5hak*. 

FartittaJ!  m  *-Lat./ar.m«us.  I  Yielding  or  forming  -To  take  on  lease  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate  of  compensa-  _ 

'71V  to  parts  coveredwith  a  white  -Vriea-se  or  let.  as  taxe^imposts,  or  other  duties,  at  a  Fajm  house,  n 

(  ,  ’  K-*  Certain  rate  or  sum  per  cent.  «  »  F'avm'incv-  «  fAfrHc'i  The  hnsinefs  or  manag^etnent 

Farley"!  in  .  .  pesevillii,,  of  Duboquo  cn.  .tool  ro"'  *  £.rmr<riiipraii>g 

Ffr'iey.r;5;"S.rt:.r».ym«.o,P,.,„oo,.bo..  -y„ro_r;r:;,» 

7  m.  E  by  8.  of  l-eavenworth.  I  Farm  able.  a.  That  may  be  farmed :  susceptible  of 

Far  linville,  in  Kansas  a  post-office  of  L'nn  co  *  “"c„ltuVl  improvement  { as,  faruusbie  soil. 

Far  low's  Orove.  in  fhtnots,  a  village  of  Mercer  co.,,  g  ^  f A.  8.  f>"ru«rrr.]  In  England,  one  who 

ab-mt  3)  m.  E  X  E  of  Keithsburg.  .  ™,«i .  farms-  one  who  cultivates  leased  lantls.  — A  husband- 

Farm.  n.  [A.  8.  fuma,  ^  or/;^^  ;  "^^,„„urist;  one  who  works  at  timpe.  4c.- 

Oue  who  lakea  ciKtomi*.  excise,  and  t>ther  wmrees 

of  revenue,  to  collect  for  a  certain  mle  per  cent.  — ' 
tng.  •  111  CornwHlI.  Eng ,  the  lord  of  the  maiiur  in  which 
mines  are  w«»rked-  ,  ,  .  i 

-In  the  C.  States,  a  person  who«e  l*usiness  or  emploj- 
Dient  is  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  breeding,  rearing, 
and  feeiiin?  of  dilTcn*nl  sorts  of  live-slock.and  the  oinii- 
a-ementot  the  various  protlucu  wbi«  h  are  afforded  bv 
them.  In  this  country,  the  F  is  generally  the  o^er 
of  the  ftrni  he  oi-cupies;  and  depending  on  its  products 
for  his  suMi^tence  and  fortune,  has  thus  e^ery  indne^ 
meiit  to  thoroughness  and  intelligent  care  in  its  culti¬ 
vation 


h.xd  Let  it  bo  near  a  flourishing  town,  tlje  sea.  or  a  many  of  those  odlnns  taxgatherers  perished  on  the  scat 

iMvigable  nv.r ;  or  bordvring  iipmi  a  good  and  well  frt^  fold,  and  an  end  was  pot  to  the  ».xstem. 

queuV-d  road.  1-et  the  buildings  upon  ymir  ground  be  Farm  lu  ItUntns,  a  towusbip  of  Fulton  co. ,  pop. 

strong  and  siilwlantiiil.  I)o  not  rashly  condemn  the  about  l,oW.  .  * 

method  of  others.  ’  -After  the  lapse  of  -3.000  years  these  I  ariiien,.  m  a  ^  STnTl ro 

roles  are  still  worthvof  the  carelul  alteuiioiiof  anyone  t  aniiers.  in  ■f''’*’?""- *  „ 

cviuiemplatiiig  the  I'.urchase  of  a  larm.  The  purity  of  Farni'ersburKli.  m  Mdiana,  a vU.age of  .ullitanco, 

the  air  ihe  Durity  and  aliundancc  of  running  water,  and  about  16  m.  fr.  oJ  Terre  Haute.  j  * 

the  character  of  the  soil,  should  he  carelully  coiisid-  Farmersbursh.  in  f'-iro.  a  j^t-villace  and  to^^ 

ered.  Theualtireol  the  soil  may  be  ascert-iined  either  hy  ship  of  Clayton  cu,  about  90  m.  X.of  Iowa  Oty,  pop. 

analysi.s.  or  by  observation  of  I  he  weeds  and  trees  grow-  of  township  1.161.  _ ,  , 

ing  U|am  it.  ^.Attention  should  also  he  i«id  to  the  d.^  Farm  er  •*  *  reek,  in  losca,  a  post-township  of  Jack 

gree  of  its  attraction  for  the  inseusihle  moisture  of  the  s-mco.:  ;<op.  1.619.  w.-i,---  .  p  o  of  I-aneer  co 

itm.sphere,  to  the  kind  of  substratum  on  which  it  rests.  Farmer  »  <  'a  '’tx^Uni^e  ?f 

and  to  its  inclination  as  affonling  facilities  for  pro|»r  Farm  er  »  <TOTe.  m  »  P®'‘  "“*60  ol 

drainage  and  vet  not  so  mucli  incliued  as  to  render  the  Iillmore  co,  al-out  5  ni.  ,  _-o 

soil  hatile  to  w’ash  bv  the  rains.  —  AVhether  it  is  more  Farmer  s  Grove,  tn  I  irpinio,  a  poet-office  of  Sou 

profitable  in  this  country  to  lay  out  money  in  the  pur-  aniplou  co.  .  p  n  of  Greene  co 

cha>e  and  imorovement  of  exhausteti  or  iu  the  clear-  I  armer  <*  «.roA  e.  in  fn^ttit,  a  P.  O.  of  Gwne  to. 

ing  aud  imi.rovemeni  of  new  laud,  is  a  qnestiou  which  Farm  er's  HnH-  •"  <»-i 

reniiires  more  niHlure  coorideratiou  than  had  been  geu-  ab<-*ut  oO  m.  >'  ->-»>.  oi  reona.  «#• 

eSl“T^“u™o“t  Calculations  embracing  the  several  Farm  er's  Institute,  in  Ind.ana,  a  postaiffice  of 

eine'nses  reouired  in  the  two  operauoiis  would  seem  to!  Tipi>ecaDoe  co.  .  .ai,  Pn, 

s7^.1U7h“riigei,t  farm^.  versed  iu  the  various  Farm  er's  .Mills,  in 
Droce^i»ed  of  producing  manure  and  taking  advantap.*  nani  co..  ala>ai  So  m.  v..  by  E.  of  All*any. 
orpreerfallJw  crops,  will  lay  out  his  means  most  prof-  Farm  er's  Station,  in  Missoun,  a  iw«t-cffice  of  An 
itablv  in  re>toring  worn-Miui  land5  to  fertility:  provided!  drew  co.  .  .  n  /\  ru:n*rtn  m 

moro*  nmii^'“mJi^»,  who  ronnoVbVy‘‘antm*‘f  "or" ge't  r«rn"  r'Tyalley.  in  TT^st^-^B  P  a 

one  on  a  sufficiently  long  lease,  may,  by  going  W.,  pur-  I  arm  \v  Vf  Bipckville-  pvp  abt. 300 

ro^mncr^inld^It  “xv^l!e""^verorT«^  thV  Fk^me^viUe.  in  Jft/sonri.  a  P.  O.  ring, ton  to. 

reV-;^\T.n«uraVeBidV7w^?/nceV^^^^^ 

?s  aCi^ut  IW.  T^e  farm,  in  the  newer  S.kt«,  and  the  -.A  ^t-village  of  Moutgomerv  co,  about  80  m.  MT.  by  8. 

•A03i665  farms,  i..cludi.ig_405.3^,^51^^^^^  F-me^vtlle  m  Ve  TO- 


an  average  of  acres  "for  each  farm.  —  See  Agbiccl- 
^  lands,  to  tenanU  at  a  certain 


Farmersville.  in  irueonjva.  a  P.  O.  of  Dodge  co- 
Fann  er  Fillag^e.  in  JVrto  I'ori-.  a  iiost-village  of  Se¬ 
neca  TO.,  about  6  m.  S.E.  of  Ovid:  pop.  abonl  6*  0.^ 
Farmerx  ille.  in  I^nnsylrania,  a  village  of  I'l  ion  co. 
Farm  er's'.  n.  In  England,  the  buildings,  out  houses, 
and  all  appurtenances  for  carrying  on  the  busine^  of 
farming.  ... 

The  dwelling-house  attached  to  a 


‘  gef^rmianl  to  supply  with  food.  The  word  arose  from 
the  original  pnictice  of  letting  lands,  on  tlie  TOiiaition 
that  the  tenant  should  supply  hi,  lord's  hou^huld  with 
BO  many  nights’  entertainments.]  -A  portion  of  laiiil 
under  cultiv.ition.  taken  on  le-ise  or  rentesl ;  ground  let 
to  a  tenant  for  tillage,  p-astiire,  4c  .  on  condition  of  his 
paying  a  certain  sum,  annually  or  otherwise,  for  the  use 
of  if,  —  .A  tract  of  ground  or  landed  estate  devotcsl  hy 
its  owner  to  agricnltiiral  purposes.  —  The  state  of  lands 
let  out  for  cultivation  bv  tenants  ;  as.  to  set  out  a  laiideU 
property  in /arm.  — A  district  or  territor.v /armoi  out 
for  the  TOllection  of  certun  revenues  therefrom. 

fAartc.)  -A  portion  of  ground  caltivate<l  for  the  pur- 
poseof  profit.  Farms  are  of  different  kinds  :  where  the  1 


pose  of  profit.  Farms  are  of  differed  ^  '  Farm'er,  in  O'do.  a  post  village  and  town.ship  of  Defi- 

^^r“e't‘b7  roising'’am&niS7*cattl^  ance  to..  abonjUO  m.  X.W,  of  Columbus  ;i«p.  of  town- 
other  live-stock  is  '^Fechi^obiro^  Fa-rmVrVws.  n.  A  woman  who  manages  a  farm.  'B. 

rs7hrobtVmn7^.'hV^^S:ront?nrmV^^^^^^ 

as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  FaVmes^-^t/eral.  "  \Vr.  fennier-rrneral.',  (French 

farms;”  »>»ere  the  two  systems  of  ^de  and  gro«  Farmer  „eneraK  membem  of  a 

di&fi  cjin  b©  cocibiuc<l.  tlicy  ^rc  cod  cr  ,  e...wsvtii*t/\n  nf 

.1  .  . . . V.^  k->s4  in  /VfMltfP  t/A  HI)' 


neul  Gmi  W  A.wiaa«-'»as«r'—  — — - 

faraii.”  As  mmtire  must  be  had  in  order  to  ket-p  up 
th“  product!  veness  of  farms  of  any  kind,  the  last  may  ( 
Dr.ibabiy  be  generally  considered  as  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous!’  In  the  selection  of  a  farm  and  of  the  loc^tons 
for  its  buildings,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
convenience  arising  from  climate  and  the  qn*!)^  oj 
situation  of  the  ground.  Both  pleasureand  profit  sb-tild 
be  considered  in  the  purchase  of  a  F  The 
It  down  as  a  role  fnat  no  degree  of  fertility  should  tempt 
a  m  in  to  purchase  in  an  unhealthy  country,  nor  the 
pleasantest  sitnations  in  a  barren  one.  “  Buy  not  uki  has- 
tilT  ”  savs  Cato,  *-  but  view  again  and  again  the  pnrobase 
yon  intend  to  make  ;  for,  if  it  be  a  good  one.  the  ofteiier 
you  see  it  the  better  it  wnll  please  .von.  Examine  how 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  fare.  Let  the  co^try  n 
lies  in  be  a  grod  one ;  the  ways  to  and  from  it  1  ““'1. 

air  tem^te.  Let  your  land,  if  yon  can  cho^ 
sour  situation,  be  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  facing  the  sontK 
in  a  healthy  place  where  a  sufficiency  of  water  may  be , 


mst.)  A  lUie  pci'tru  »U  A.«»aav.-«  aw  •  - -  ' 

privilftceil  >iKsociation,  who.  l*efore  the  revolution  of 
irS<>  farnif'd  certain  hranchee  of  the  public  revenne, 
that  is.  paid  the  government  a  cerUin  fixed  annual  sum 
for  the  right  of  collecting  certain  of  the  taxes.  Lnder 


XinipriftlUg  lUr  v»av  - - 

trol  of  it.  Ouce  regarded  as  a  profession  easy  to  l*e  un- 
derstood.and  requiring  but  little  preparation  for  its  sne- 
cessfiil  practice,  it  has  come  to  be  viewed  in  a  different 
and  a  wiser  manner.  It  is  a  bu.riness  tbi.t  requires  com 
slant  care  and  attention,  as  well  as  much  activily  and 
judgment,  to  condnet  it  in  a  proper  and  advatitageoiw 
manner.  It  requires  an  iniimateand  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  arts  of  cnltivation  an.!  n  anageiiient.  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  value  of  every  kind  of  live- 
sto.  k  ;  and.  still  further,  a  perfect  acquaiutaw  e  with  the 
various  modes  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  constant 
st.ite  of  the  different  markets.  It  has  been  justly  snd 
that  no  pursuit  requires  more  talent,  perseverance,  and 
carelul  olmrvatioii.  than  the  cnltivation  of  the  earth; 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  enipirirol  business,  it  is.  in 
fact  one  that  several  other  sciences  illustrate  and  assist , 
one  ’  w  hose  professors  cannot  too  olten  examine  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  ccltivaton, :  and  hence,  siiua  it  has  l.een 
found  that  the  labors  of  the  ch.  mUt.  the  loianift- 
mechanist,  and  the  geologist,  are  all  available  in  the 
service  of  the  farmer,  it  has  followed,  as  a  natural  c^ 
sequence,  that  the  farmers  of  onr  age  are  rapidly  bm 
coming  a  more  scientific,  more  educated,  and  far  more 
enlightened  class  than  Iln-ie  of  any  previous  genera¬ 
tion  In  onr  own  coontry.  the  cheapn^  . 

the  fertility  of  the  soil  bate  too  often  induced  a  hast.v 
and  superficial  culture,  and  a  reckless 
the  res^rces  of  the  soil.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  a  more  enlieht-msd  and  scientific 
mrth<;i  6f  F,  which  looks  n-t  only  to  the  greatest  im- 
mSiaVe  results,  but  also  to  the  perpetual  recuperauon 
of  the  powers  of  the  soil. 


of  eollectina  certain  of  the  taxes.  Maine,  a  township  of  Kennebec 

Francis  i:  in  1546.  .he  duties  on  salt  were  first  rais^  Kv  Farm  Jl  , 

farming  the  monopoly  of  its  sale  in  each  town.  In  ^^^,.,,5,1^.  in  -Vrto  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Slon- 

8i.llv  introduced  the  system  of  disposing  of  the  n^it  of  »  arminixii* 

farming  the  t.sxes  to  the  highest  F™riiiins<lale.  in  -Voo  rort.  a  post-vilUge  of  Qneeni 

erratlv  increased  the  public  revenne.  In  1.2S.  nnd^  "ii,"r31m  E.ofXew  York. 

flic  re^ncT.  several  of  the  individual  leases  ’'e™  F?^ni  An  Aon,  in  Qilifomia.  a  P.O.  of  8.an  Joaquin  CO. 

into  a  ferme  ptnfrale,  which  was  let  to  a  com^^v,  the  Far  n  inslon-_^  Ondecticut.  a  post-village  a-dtowm 
n.emfw-rs  of  which  were  termed/crmicrs  In  1  arnii  j- j^e  Farmington  River.  abo«“  10 

17'9.  the  nnmlierof  F.  G.  w  as  44.  who  paid  into  the  ti^  „  hy  <  of  Hartford:  pop.  of  town-hip  about  3,800. 
snrv  180  millions  of  livTes  annnally.  They  pos-  _  •  jn  Deiaware,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Bested  of  extensive  powers  and  privil^es.  contend  upon  F«""|  jn  Georgia,  a  village  of  Clarke  co,  abt. 

them  by  special  decrees ;  and.  from  the  "a”''.*''  V.  of  Milledgeville. 

they  exercised  their  powers  they  ’rere  viewed  with  “  j„ /H.w, a  post-village  and  towm^ip 

grWit  detestation  by  the  people.  Hence,  dating  the  ^  Fa  n  .  ^^t.  2,200. 

lolnlion.  tP  which  this  iii  no  small  degree  contributed,  of  Fulton  co,  ao 
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Farm'iii^f  oii«  in  Indiana^  a  village  of  Grant  county, 
abt.  K  in.  S  K.  of  Marion. 

— A  village  of  llainihun  co  ,  abt.  -6  m.  N.  b>*  E.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Fariii'iii$fton,  or  New  Katimixgton,  in  Indiana^  a 
post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  2U  in.  8.  of  Columbu.s. 

Fnriii'in$?toii,  in  yowa,a8.  U)wn  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  ^94. 

—A  post-village  ami  township  of  Van  lUiren  co.,  on  Des 
Moines  River, abt. 30  m.  N.W. of  Keokuk;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  80.^. 

Fanii'iii^toii*  in  Kansas^a  village  of  Nemaha  co., 

abt.  9  in.  N.  of  Seneca.  ,  .... —  -  r  t?  • 

Farm  inffton^  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Graves  Farii'liaiii,  in  York,  a  post-otnce  of  Ene  co. 

CO.,  abt.  11  m.  S.S.E.  of  Mayfield.  Farn'haiii.in  Tir^ima,  aiwst-village  of  Richmond  co., 

Farm^itisrtoii,  in  a  post-village,  township, and  about  55  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

the  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  on  Sandy  River,  abt.  35  m.  N.  Fariiliain  Cross  Roads,  in  nr^ima,  a  post-office 
VV.  of  .\ugnsta;  pop  of  township  abt.  4.000.  of  Richmond  co.  n  ^  r 

Farin'iii';;toii.  in  M-iryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  Farntiain  East,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 


and  died  soon  after  at  Arras,  in  la9*2.  —  The  line  con¬ 
tinued  until  1731,  when  it  became  extinct  in  the  person 
of  A.ntonio  F.,  the  lju?t  prince  of  his  II«*use.  The  Far- 
rust  Palace  at  Ib)mo  will  be  treated  of  under  tbe  head 
of  Rome. 

Far'iiess.  n.  Distance;  remoteness,  (r.) 

••  Fame*$  from  timely  succour  by  their  friends.”  —  Careto. 

Farii'liain,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  3S  m.  S.W. 
of  London.  Great  quantities  of  hops  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood.  Farnham  Castle  has  been  for  centu¬ 
ries  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  IVinchester.  Pop. 
about  7,500, 


co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Fariii'iii$;toii.  in  Michi(fan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oaklani!  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  3,000. 

Fariii'iii;;:toii.  in  .Vinnwofa.  a  post-office  of  Dakota  co. 

— .\  township  of  olmstead  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Farm  in  Mississippi,  village  of  Tisbemingo 

co.,  abt.  262  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Farm'in^ftoii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St. 
Francois  co.,  abt.  140  m.  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 


Farm'iii^^'loii.  in  .V.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Davie, 

co.,  abt.  120  m.  W.  of  Raleigh.  '  .  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  o-  m 

Farm  ington,  in  //awps/iire,  a  post-township  of  Faro,  (Cape.)  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Strafford  co.,  aht.  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Couconl.  Tln-re  is  a 

large  n»ck  in  this  township,  estimated  to  weigh  from  60  ‘  Messina;  Lat.  38®  15'  50' 
to  80  tons,  and  so  accurately  p'»ise«l  by  nature  that  the; 

pressure  of  a  hand  will  cause  it  to  vibrate.  P>p.  abt.  3,000. ;  _ 

Farm'in^i'ton.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  On-  Fa'ro,  a  village  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  about  40  m.  W. 

tario  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  aht.  3,000.  |  of  Obidos. 

Farin'iitiftoii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  abt. ;  Fa'ro,  (or  Pharaoh.)  n.  (Games.)  A  game  of  chance  at 


Sweden  :  Lat.  57®  56'  N.,  Lon.  19®  32'  E.  It  is  in  len^h 
10  m.,  witli  a  mean  breailtli  ol  3,  and  lias  on  its  E.  side 
a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Far'oe,  Fer'ok,  F.Eu'oK.or  Fau'oeb.  Inlands,  a  group 
of  22islan<ls  belonging  to  Denmark,  lying  in  the.Norlheni 
Ocean,  t'etween  Lat.  61®  15'  and  02®  21'  N.,  and  Ltm.  6 
ami  8®E.  ;  about  Ibo  m.  .N.W.  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
320  S.E.  of  Iceland.  'The  principal  iblund.  Slromoe,  in 
the  centre,  is  27  m.  long  by  about  7  broail :  the  chief  of 
the  others  are  «>teroe,  Vaag(»e,  Bordue,  Sandoe,  and 
Suderoe.  Total  are.a,  495  sq.  m.  Only  17  of  the  islands 
possess  inhabitants.  Desc.  Each  ol  these  islamls  is  a 
lotty  mountain  rising  outof  the  waves,  and  divide<l  f«  om 
the  others  by  deep  and  rapid  currents.  The  highest 
jioint,  8koelling,  in  Stromoe,  has  an  altitude  of  2,240 
feet.  Some  of  the  group  are  deeply  indented  with  deep 
and  secure  harbors ;  all  are  6te<'p.  and  most  of  theni 
present,  seawards,  a  succession  ol  sheer  precipices.  *Soi?, 
thin,  but  tolerably  fertile;  barley  is  almost  the  only 
cereal  grown.  iVod.  Hay  in  large  quantities,  salted 
mutton,  tallow,  feathers,  eiderd<iwn,  «fcc.  M-  nuf.  Coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  and  8to(  kings.  Vast  quantities  of  sea- 
fowl  haunt  the  rocks,  the  taking  ot  which  for  tlie  sake 
of  their  leathers  affords  a  perilous  emidojment  to  the 
inhabitants.  C'uj).  Thorshavn,  ut  tlie  8.E.  end  of  Stro- 
moe.  •  These  islands  are  undor  the  jinisdiction  of  a 
Danish  governor,  ami  have  belonged  to  Denmark  since 
the  union  of  that  Kingdom  with  Norway,  in  the  14th 
cent.  Pp.  8,651. 

Faro'elite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Thompso.vitb,  7.  v. 
Fur'-oir,  u.  That  is  to  a  distance.  —  Milfo7t. 

Ciannel  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Strait  of 
Messina. 


Shefford,  about  15  in.  E.  ot  St,  John's. 

Farnham  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 

Shefford,  14  m.  E.  of  St.  John's. 

Far'iiniiisville,  in  Massacftusetls,  a  post-village  of 
^Vo^cester  co.,  about  60  in.  W.S.W.  orB<.»ston. 
Farii'worlh,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  3  m. 

from  Bolton.  Manuf.  Cottons,  &c.  Pop.  8,000. 

Far'o,  a  sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S.  coast  of  prov. 
Algarve,  on  the  Valfermosa,  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  l..agos,  and 
20  in.  W.S.W.  of  Tavira;  Lat.  36®  59'  24"  N.,  Lon.  12® 


31'1S"E.  Exp.  Fruits,  wine,  cork,  sumach,  and  ancho¬ 
vies.  ib/).  9,000. 


7  in.  W  N.W.  of  Wlieeling,  W.  Virginia. 

— A  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. ;  ;>op.  abt.  1,200. 
Fnrni'iii^toii,  in  Oregon,  f\.  village  of  Washington  co., 
abt.  16  ni  S.W.  of  Portland. 

Farm'in;:rton,  in  Pnnsylvania,  a  village  of  Butler 
co..  abt.  29  m.  S.  of  Franklin. 

— A  township  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

— A  pust-village  of  Fay’ette  co.,abt.65  m.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— .V  towiisliip  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop.  1,600. 

— .K  township  of  Warren  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
Fnrm'iii;;:toii.  in  Tnn(s$ee.,ii  post-village  of  Marshall 
co.,  abr.  50  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Farm  isis'to}!.  in  Y-xas,  a  post-office  of  Grayson  co. 
Farm  in  Utah,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Davis 

co.,  aht  16  m  N.  <*f  Salt  Lake  City  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 
Farm'l:i^'toti«  in  ir<scon.s/n,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

— .\  township  of  La  Crosse  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— .\  town-^hip  of  lN)lk  co. :  ;>op.  abt.  700. 

— A  township  of  Wjushington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— A  township  uf  Waiipacca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  850. 

Farm  in  W.  Tirgitiku  a  post-village  of  Marion 

CO.;  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Fairmont :  pyp.  abt.  150. 

Farm  ington  Con'tro^in  Maine.  8ee  Farmington. 
Farm  iii^toii  Cen  tres  in  /Vunsyirama,  a  j>ost-office 
of  Tioga  co. 

Farm'iiiirton  Cen'tre,  in  Trisconwn,  a  post-office 
of  Polk  co. 

Farm  iii$tton  Falls,  in  Maine.,  a  post-village  of  ; 

Franklin  co.,  on  Sandv  River,  abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  .\ugusta. 
Farm'tn;gtoii  Hill,  in.Vai/ic,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.  ■ 
Farm'in^irton  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-officeof 
Tioga  co.  I 

Farin'iiiffton  River,  in  Comucticut,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  fnnn  Hartford  co. 

Farm'lanti,  in  Indiana.  See  Farmvtlle. 

— A  post-vill.of  Randolph  CO.,  abt.  17  m.  W.  of  Union  City. 
Farm'-oflieo,  «.  Any  office  or  out-building  used  for 
farming  purpose.s.  1 

Far'most,  u.  Most  distant  or  remote.  1 

Farm  Ridg'e,  in a  post-village  and  township; 
of  La  Salle  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ottaw'a;  pop.  of; 
township  abt.  1,700.  1 

Farm'stead,  n.  A  homestead;  a  farm  with  all  build- i 
ings,  Ac.,  inclu.sive.  _  ! 

Farins'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Woodford  co.  • 
Farm  Vil  laj^e,  in  Connecticut,  a  P.  0.  of  Hartford  co.  j 
Farm'ville,  or  F.armland.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  1 
of  Randolph  CO.,  abt.  8  rn.  W.  of  Winchester.  ! 

Fa4*m'ville,  in  Tennejisee,  a  P.  0.  of  Henderson  co. 
Farin'ville,  in  TTr^inia,  a  post-village  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  CO.,  on  the  Appom.attox  River,  abt.  68  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Richmond ;  pop.  aht.  2,200. 

Farm'-yar<l,  n.  The  inclosure  surrounded  by  the  I 
out-buildings,  Ac.,  of  a  farm.  I 

Fame  Islamls.  See  Fern  Islinus. 

Fariie'se.the  patronymic  of  an  illustrious  and  princely  I 
Ibilian  House,  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  t 
cent.  Of  its  principal  members  were  the  following  :  I 
F.,  Alessandro,  Cardinal,  raised  tothe  tiara  under  the! 
title  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  15:i4,  who  created  his  natural  ■ 
eon,  l*iKTRO,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

F.,  Alessandro,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
B.  1546.  He  early  entertMl  upon  tlie  profession  of  arms,, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto(1571), 
under  his  uncle,  the  famous  Don  John  of  Au.stria,  (7.i’.)| 
Philip  II.  afterwards  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  wageil  war  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  wjis  subsequently  made  commander-in- 1 
chief  of  the  army  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 


cards,  sai<l  to  derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  formerly  upon  one 
of  the  card.s.  It  may  be  i)layi  (l  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons,  who  sit  at  a  table  generally  covered  with  a  green  1 1 
cloth.  The  keeper  of  tlie  table  is  called  the  6a7iAvr.  The 
player  is  calleil  the  punter  (from  It.  puntare),  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  livret  or  small  book  from  which  to  clioose  his 
cards,  upon  which  he  may  at  Ins  opti<ni  set  any  number 
of  stakes,  wliich  are  limited  in  amount  in  accordance 
with  the  capital  of  the  banker.  The  latter  turns  up 
the  cards  from  a  complete  i>ack,  one  by  one,  laying  them 
first  to  his  right  for  the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left  for 
the  i>unler(or  player),  till  all  the  cards  are  dealt  out. 
The  hanker  wins  when  the  card  equal  in  points  to  that 
on  which  the  stake  is  set  turns  up  at  his  right  hand, 
but  losea  when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left.  The  jilayer  loses 
half  his  stake  when  his  card  comes  out  twice  in  the  same 
stroke.  The  last  card  but  one,  the  chance  of  which  the 
banker  claims,  but  which  is  now  frequently  given  up, 
is  called  locly  (a  certainty).  The  last  card  neither  wins 
nor  loses.  Where  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take 
his  money  or  parol i :  that  is  to  say,  double  his  cliance 
by  venturing  botli  his  stsike  and  gains,  which  he  inti- 
mate.s  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  upwanl.  If  lie 
wins  again,  he  may  pla.v  S'pt  et  le  ra,  which  means  tliat 
after  having  gaineil  a  paroli  he  tries  to  win  sevenfold, 
bending  his  card  a  second  time.  Should  he  again  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  ho  can  paroli  for  quinze  et  te  va,  for  irmte  et  le. 
r«,  and  finally  for  soixante  et  le  va,  which  is  the  highest 
chance  in  the* game.  F.  wa-s  formerly  much  in  vogue  in 
France,  England,  and  Europe  generally,  and  still  retains 
its  popularity  in  various  parts  of  the  worlil.  —  A  variety 
of  this  game  is  also  much  played  by  gamblei-s  in  the  U. 
States.  One  liundred  faro  banks  are  said  to  exist  in  New 
York  alone;  there  are  also  hanks  in  almost  all  other 
American  cities.  The  metliod  of  play  in  the  U.  States 
is  a.s  follows;  The  dealer,  with  a  large  array  of  cheques 
at  his  right  h.and,  representing  :?1,  $5,  $20,  and  so  on  ui>- 
ward,  takes  his  seat  at  the  centre  of  a  table  witli  13 
cards,  representing  a  complete  pack,  affixed  to  it  at  con¬ 
venient  ilistance  to  mark  distinctly  tlie  bet  placed  on 
each.  Persons  who  wisli  to  play,  exchange  at  pleasure 
money  for  such  amount  of  cliecjnes  as  they  desire  to  risk, 
and  place  the  amount  they  intend  to  stake  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  card  upon  the  table.  The  dealer  then  produces 
a  pack  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of  shuffling 
re.sting  also  with  any  of  the  players  who  call  for  it),  has 
them  cut,  and  then  places  them  in  a  box,  from  which, 
one  by  one,  he  deliberately  slide.s  them.  The  banker 
loses  when  the  card  equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the 
stake  is  set  turns  up  on  his  right,  but  wins  when  it  is 
on  the  left.  Bui  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by 
]dacing  a  small  copper  on  the  amount  he  places  on  the 
card,  to  reverse  the  chance.  This,  which  is  called  cop¬ 
pering,  enables  the  player,  in  fact,  bet  on  whichever 
card  he  pleases.  The  dealer  stops  between  each  two 
cards,  while  new  bets  are  being  made,  or  cheques  change 
from  one  card  to  another:  and  thus  the  game  proceeds 
to  the  close  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is  made,  and 
the  same  process  is  gone  through.  Tlie  banker  wins  on 
“splits,”  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  odds  in  its 
favor,  but  it  possesses  others  in  its  superior  amount  of 
capital,  and  in  the  inclination  of  most  players  to  stake 
heavier  in  the  effort  to  recover  hack  than  to  support 
good  luck.  Ill  Germany,  the  cards  are  not  dealt  out  from 
a  box.  but  naileil  to  a  fine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one 
by  the  dealer.  Here,  the  dealer  is  generally  a-ssisted  also 
by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the  jdaying  and 
receiving,  guarding  against  errors,  and  shuffling  the 
pack.  — TWio  Amer.  Cyc. 


B..in  Londonderry.  Ireland,  1678,  and  educated  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin.  He  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  comedies,  many  of  which  still  keep  the 
stage  as  perennial  favorites.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
Sir  Harry  M^ildoir,  The  Jne/mstant,  The  Recruiting  Offi¬ 
cer,  and  The  Beaux  Stratagem.  D  1707. 
i  Farrag-'inous,  a.  Formed  of  various  materials;  di- 
I  \cr.'‘e;  compoumled. 

.K  medley;  matter  composed  of  various 
nmteriais;  a  confused  mi.xture. 

Far'rajriit,  David  G.,  a  distinguished  American  ad¬ 
miral,  B.  in  Tennessee,  at  the  cl‘»6e  of  the  lust  century, 
was  appointed,  without  previous  training,  a  midship¬ 
man  as  early  as  1810.  Under  Com.  Porter  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Essex  in  her  cruise  against  the  B^iti^h  in 
1812-14,  and,  after  her  capture,  he  served  on  iKmrd  the 
line-of-hattle  ship  Independence.  Passing  liis  examina¬ 
tion  with  credit,  he  was  ordered,  as  lieutenant,  to  the 
■\Vest  India  station,  and  was  apiKunted,  in  1847,  to  the 
command  of  the  Saratoga  (20  guns),  in  whicli  ship  he 
to<»k  part  in  the  naval  operations  during  the  Mexican 


wai*.  M  hen  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  F.  received  the 


Fig.  993.  —  AD.MIRAI.  FARR.^GIT. 


Catholics,  and  compelled  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  Fa'ro-baiiR*  n.  A  bank  against  which  players  stake 
of  Paris ;  but.  being  ill-supported  by  the  League,  he  was  their  money  at  the  game  of  faro. 

eventually  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  great  adversary,  Far'oe,  or  Faro,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
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command  of  the  Gulf  squadron  w  hich  was  to  cooperate 
with  Gen.  Butler  in  the  reduction  of  New  Orleans,  and 
engaged  and  pa.«sed  the  two  strong  forts  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  April.  1862,  which  brought  about  the  surrender 
of  that  city  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Natchez 
was  taken  in  May.  and  F's  fleet  ascended  as  far  as 
Vicksburg,  which  place  he  bombarded  until  the  fall  of 
water  compelled  him  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1862  he  was  the  first  officer  to  receive  the  rank  of  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  U.  S.  navy :  and  in  March.  l'‘6-L  he  jiassed 
the  batteries  of  l*ort  Hudson,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
again  liefore  A'Icksburg,  cooperating  with  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  reduction  of  that  important  stronghold.  Having  been 
orderetl  to  attempt  the  capture  of  ^Io^ile.  be  took  tbe 
forts  commanding  the  mouth  of  that  harbor  in  Aug.,  1864, 
with  the  loss,  however,  of  one  of  his  iron-dads,  the  Te- 
cumseh,  and  its  crew,  hy  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo, 
and  met  with  a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  Wilmington, 
Dec.  24-2.5.  The  place  was.  however,  taken.  Jan.  15, 
186.5,  and  Mobile  surrendered  on  the  12tli  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  naval  successes  gained  by  the  Nationals 
were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  energy  and  daring 
of  this  gallant  officer.  Admiral  Farragut  served  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  for  60  years,  during  about  12  of  which  only 
had  he  been  unemployed  on  sea.  In  1865  F.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  an  American  squadron  di»- 
patched  on  a  cruise  in  European  waters,  from  which 
he  returned  in  1868.  after  receiving  the  highest  courte¬ 
sies  in  the  various  states  which  his  fleet  visited.  D.  1870, 
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Far'rand,  n.  Manner  ;  custom  :  fashion.  (Local  Eng.) 
Far'rier,  w.  ( Ijat. /e;*rantts,  a  blacksmith.]  One  who 
shoes  horses;  one  wljo  proreases  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  htjrses  and  cattle;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Far'riory*  u.  The  art  of  shoeing  horses ;  but  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 
alleviating  ll»o  disorders  to  wliich  horses  ami  cattle  are 
subject.  The  latter  portion  of  the  farrier  s  art  is  now 
generallv  termed  V’EiERlNARY  Art,  <].  r. 

Far'r4>w.  n.  [A.  S./ar/i.]  A  little  i)ig;  also  used  for 
a  litter  of  pigs ;  as,  a  fari'ow  of  ten. 

— r.  a.  and  ?i.  To  bring  forth  youug  ;  —  used  exclusively 
of  swine. 

Fur'row,  a.  [A.S../carr;  Ger.y*arre,  a  steer.]  Barren 
of  young  within  a  stated  period;  not  producing  calves 
at  an  expected  time;  as,  the  cow  has  gone.Airroic. 
Fiir'i*«w*»  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  ot  Mason co. 
Fur'rowsvillo,  in  Virgi7iia,  a  village  of  Fauquier  co., 
abt.  l:3U  m.  W  .  liy  N.  of  Uichmond. 

FarM.  or  FarMiMtaii'.  (Aiic.  I^rsis.)  A  province  of 
Persia,  lying  between  Lat.  28^  and  3*2®  N.,  and  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  50®  and  65®  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Irak,  E.  by 
the  pri)v.  of  Kerman,  W.  by  Khuzlstan,  and  8.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  ami  Laristan  ;  length  N.  to  8.  nearly  300 
III.;  breadth,  ‘itlO  m. ;  area,  perhaps  abt.  55,000  sq.  in 
Desc.  The  southern  portions  of  this  prov.  are  hot  and 
sandy;  the  northern  full  of  luounUiins,  on  which  are 
found  a  great  number  of  wild  hogs  and  wild  cats.  The 
Centre  is  fertile,  and  generally  well  cultivated,  produc¬ 
ing  rice,  fruit,  corn,  dates,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  attar 
of  rtises,  wine,  and  silk.  Large  herds  of  cattle  arc 
reared,  ami  the  horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  of  excel 
lent  breeds.  Min.  Inm,  lead,  marbles,  emeralds,  naph¬ 
tha,  salt,  and  borax.  Tfte  inhabitants  are,  for  the  mo.st 
part,  among  the  most  civilized  and  industrious  in  Per¬ 
sia;  they  mamitacture  tine  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
stutfs,  camel  skins,  &c.,  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  In¬ 
dia.  Chief  towns.  Shiraz  {the  cap.),  Bushire,  Kazeroun. 

In  this  prov.  are  the  ancient  ruins  of  Persepolis.  F. 
was  the  ancient  patrimony  and  kingdom  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  previous  to  his  foundation  of  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire.  Fop.  abt.  2,00t>,u00. 

Far'-Hi^flitoil,  a.  Cai)able  of  seeing  or  of  observing 
objects  at  a  great  <listancft. 

Far'-»itflit4Mliio«»,  «.  The  quality  or  capacity  of 
seeing  objects  at  a  distam'e. 

Far'-strotoliecl,  a.  Extended  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits. 

Fart,  n.  [Sax.  feart.]  Emission  of  wind  from  the 
bowels  tliriMjgh  the  anus. 

—V.  a.  To  break*wind;  to  emit  wind  from  behind. 
Far'thor,  a.  [A.  8.  f'orth  ;  C.  feortfier,  from  far,  of 
which  it  is  the  proper  comi»arative.J  More  remote 
temiing  to  a  greater  distance;  longer. 

— i*.  a.  To  promote,  facilitate,  or  advance. 

_ adv.  Beyond;  moreover;  by  way  of  progression. 

Far  thest,  a.  [Uer. superlative  of /ar.J  Most 
distant ;  most  remote. 

— adr.  At  the  greatest  distance;  most  remote. 

Far'tliiiiiS'*  n.  [A.  8.yVorf//«u^.j  (Auiiq.and 
The  fourth  part  of  a  peiiu^',  or  integer,  uncieiitly^^alled 
fourthing.  F.  of  gold  was  a  coin  used  in  ancient  times, 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  ])art  of  a  noble,  or  tweiitj 
pence  in  silver,  and  in  weight  the  si.\th]»art  of  an  ounce 
in  gold.  F.  were  coined  in  silver  by  Henry  \  III.,  1522 
in  copper  by  Charles  II.  F.  among  the  Romans  was  i 
small  pifce  of  brass  money.  In  the  English  version  of 
the  New  Te.^tainent  both  assanon  and  quadrans  are 
rendered  F.,  but  they  were  not  similar;  for  the  former 
Wii.s  the  tenth  part  of  a  Roman  denarius,  or  about  three 
farthings  (lU  cents),  and  the  latter  was  equal  to  two 
mites,  about  a  liftli  of  the  farthing.  “  Date  obolum  Beh- 
a  fartlung  to  Belisarius.”  is  a  phrase 
sometimes  appli<Ml  to  fallen  greatness,  from  the  popular 
tradition  that  Belisarius  had  been  reduced  to  beg  in  liis 
old  age. 

Far'lliiiitfale.  Far'Uingale,  n.  [Fr.  vrrtugadm  ; 
Port.  ve.rriiii/uiJii.]  (I'oslwne.)  A  name  given  to  tlio  lioop 
ef  wiialobono  n.ted  formerly  by  tlie  ladies  ot  tins  and 
of  Knronean  countries  to  spread  out  the  petticoat  to  a 
wide  circumference,  (see  Fig.  723.)  It  was  introduced 
into  lingland  in  tlie  reign'of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  on  state  occasions  down  to  tile  com¬ 
mencement  of  tile  i>resent  century.  The  hoop  or  crinoline, 
q.  t'.,  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  larthingale. 

Far  West,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  ot  Caldwell  co., 
abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

F.  A.  S.  [I.al.  pnlernitatis  antiquariorum  soctus.J  A 
Fellow  of  tiie  Society  of  Antiquaries.  ..... 

Fas'cet,  n.  (Glass-making.)  A  rod  tiiruat  into  the 
montli  of  a  bottle  in  tlie  oiieration  of  glass-blowing,  to 
convey  tlie  article  to  the  annealing  furnace.  (Also  called 
punfu  rod,  or  puntie.)  .  .  .  .  ,  j  ,  at 

Fas'Pia.  n.  [Lat./aseta ;  Sp. /"ja.]  A  band,  sash,  nl- 
let,  or  stripe.  , 

fAmiL)  The  fibrous  oxpHnRion,8omet  lines  callcfl  aponeu¬ 
rosis.,  which  invests,  as  in  a  delicate  sheath,  the  muscles. 
{Arch.)  See  Facu. 

(/Isirou.)  The  belt  of  a  planet,  (o.) 

Fas'olal.  a.  Belonging  to  tlie/asccs,  q.  v. 

Fas'eiate,  a.  ( Bot.)  Handed  or  compacted  together  ; 

flattened,  or  rendered  compressed. 

Fas'eiated,  a.  Bound  witli  fillets. 

(Bot.)  Kasciate. 

Fas  elafitui,  n.  The  act  of  binding  with  a  sash,  fillet, 

or  liand.age:  tlie  manner  of  binding  up. 

Fati'oiele.  n.  (.Lat.  fasciculus.^  A  small  collection  ;  a 

Biiuill  bundle.  .  at_  , 

(Bot )  A  tuft  or  cyme  where  the  flowers  or  the  roots 
are  very  much  tnfted  or  crowded  upon  eacbotlier,  as  m 
tbo  larch-tree  or  dahlia. 
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Faseos,  (./uceV,,)  n.  ;>/.  [hut.]  (Bom.  Antiq.)  Tlie  em- 
Idematica'i  weapons  used  by  tlie  Itomans,  an<l  borne  Ity 
the  Lictors  belore  consuls,  prietors,  empemrs,  and  ma¬ 
gistrates  botli  civil  and  military.  Tlie  word  in  the  sin¬ 
gular  signified  a  Imiidle  of  sticks,  a  fagot,  or  largo 
bavin:  the  were  a  certain  number  of  peeled  rods, 
about  tliree  feet  long,  and  all  tlie 
same  length,  bound  firmly,  and  in  a 
peeiiliar  manner,  togetlier  round 
tlie  long  sliuft  of  a  liattle-axe,  so 
tliat  tlie  blade  of  tbo  weapon  pro¬ 
truded  some  siiort  distance  above 
the  top  of  tlie  fagot,  wliile  tlie  lower 
end,  witli  its  ferule  of  spike,  coming 
tlirough  tlie  other  end,  afforded  a 
liiuidle  for  tiie  lictnr  to  pasp  it  liy 
as  lie  carried  tlie  cylindrical  part  on 
ids  slioulder.  Tlie  F.  w'ere  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  very  ancient  fable  of  the 
old  man  and  tlie  biimilo  of  sticks, 
and  being  always  liorne  iiefore  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  and  empire, 
were  tyiiical  of  tlie  unity  and 
strength  of  tlie  Uonian  constitution, 
and  of  tbo  integrity  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  tile  coininonwealih,  wliicli, 
tliongb  made  up  of  many  parts, 
weak  ill  tliemselves,  was  resistless 
wliile  bound  by  unity  and  concord  ; 
the  axe  above  was  at  tlie  same 
time  significant  of  tiie  power  botii 
to  defend  ainl  pnnisli.  The  F.  were 
not,  liowever,  by  any  means  miwe 
emldematical  tropliies,  or.  like  tlie  Fig.  091. 
modern  English  mace  and  sw'ord,  LICTOItwiTiT  FASCES, 
only  insignia  of  otlico,  but  were 
actual  instruments  of  punislimoiit:  a  switch  drawn 
from  the  bundle  was  used  by  tlie  lictor  in  administering 
flagellation  on  tlie  bark,  tbighs,  and  feet,  according  to 
the  amount  of  imnislniient  ordered  by  the  tribiiiio  or 
magistrate  before  wliom  the  offender  was  lieard  and 
adjudged;  while  in  graver  cases,  treason  or  capital  of¬ 
fences,  tlie  lictor  became  the  lieadsman,  and  tlie  axe  of 
the  fasres  tlie  instriiineiit  of  decapitation.  —  See  LiCTon. 
Fas'cicletl,  a.  (Bot.)  Tufted  together;  crowded  on 
eacli  otlier. 

Fasolc'ular,  a.  [L.  Lat./asaciiJarfs.]  United  in  a 
bundle. 

Fast-io'ularly,  adr.  In  the  form  of  bundles. 
Fa.soio'ulale;  Fasoioulalt'fl,  a.  (Bol.)  Growing 
in  a  Imndle  from  a  common  point,  as 
the  leaves  of  tlie  larcli  (Fig.  095),  the 
tubes  of  tiie  dalilia,  &<•. 

Fa.«*cic'nln».  n.;pl.  F.arciculi.  fLat., 
a  little  bnndlc.]  A  siiiall  inindle;  a 
fascicle. —  Any  separate  part  of  an  un- 
fiiiisbed  book.  —  A  nosegay;  a  bunch 
of  flowers. 

(But.)  A  fascicle. 

Fas'finate.  r.  a.  [Fr./asemer,  from 
Lat.  fascinare,  allied  to  Or.  baskai- 
TtfiM.]  To  bewitch;  to  enchant;  to 
influence  in  some  secret  or  wicked 
manner;  to  enrapture;  to  captivate; 
to  cliarm. 

"Love  and  envy  fascinate  and  bewitch. "5acoa. 

Fas'oinalPtI,  ;>.  a.  Bewitched;  en- 
clianted;  charmed:  captivated. 

Fas'piiiaiiuif,  p.  a.  Charming;  en¬ 
chanting;  bewitching. 

Fascina'tiaii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fascinaiio.)  The  act  of  liuscinatiiig,  or  the  state  of  being 
eliarined,  operated  upon,  or  iiiHuenced  by  the  look  of 
certain  individuals ;  generally  taken  in  an  evil  sense. 
Fascination  is  tlio  powersuiqiused  to  lie  possessed  by  cer¬ 
tain  persons  of  working  iniscliief  to  otliers  by  means  of 
a  glance  of  the  eye.  Among  tlie  Konians  the  god  Fas- 
ciniis  was  invoked  as  a  protector  against  this  influence. 
It  was,  and  is  perliaps  to  tliis  day,  a  common  belief 
among  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries;  but  probably 
it  is  nowhere  more  generally  retained  than  in  Turkey 
and  Italy.  In  tlie  former  country,  the  Mussulmans  deem 
it  necessary  to  liave  recourse  to  a  variety  of  amulets  and 
charms,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from  tlie  evil 
eye  of  an  enemy,  or  of  an  infidel.  In  Naples,  tiie  evil 
eye  and  its  fascination  (known  to  them  by  the  name  of 
gettalura)  are  subjects  of  dread  anil  superstitious  pre¬ 
caution  among  all  classes  of  tlie  people. 

Fascine, (/us-seen',)".  [Fr.,  from  Lat./nsces,  q.  v.J  (.Mil.) 
A  spei  ies  of  long  fagot  or  bundle  of  briisliunod,  used 
for  various  purposes  ;  such  as  forming  the  rivetments 
of  parapets  in  field-works,  and  making  the  roof  of  a 
blindage  or  magazine,  which  may  lie  rendered  bomle 
proof  by  covering  tlie  F.  with  asnffleientdeptb  of  earth. 
Tliey  are  also  used  for  making  roads  over  wet,  boggy 
ground.  The  fascine  is  made  of  twigs,  and  sticks  laid 
together  longitudinally,  and  ligiitly  bound  with  twisted 
willow-  or  hazel-rods,  at  intervals  of  15  or  IS  inches. 
Tlieyare  usually  madelS  or  20  feet  in  length,  and  about 
9  inches  in  diameter.  When  tliey  are  used  for  ilie  rivet- 
meiit  of  a  parapet  wall,  tliey  are  secured  by  driving  long 
stakes  througli  tliem  into  tlie  liaiik  of  earth  against 
whicli  they  are  placed.  F.  are  .also  used  in  civil  engi¬ 
neering  for  making  dams,  protecting  tlie  sides  of  dikes,] 
and  in  forming  foundations  for  any  superstructure,  as 
well  as  eartiling  for  hanks,  and  a  bottom  for  newly  made 
roads.  They  are  shorter  and  mucli  tliickur  than  the 
military  fascine,  seldom  exceeding  10  feet  in  lengtli,  but 
often  being  as  much  as  4  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  placed 
side  by  side  over  tlie  spot  it  is  desired  to  cover,  and 
pinned  to  tlie  soil  beneath  with  long  stakes,  tlie  tops 
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of  which  are  connected  by  means  of  rod?  interlaced  be¬ 
tween  them.  When  this  luis  been  done,  earth  and  atones 
are  thrown  on  tlie  topof  the  F.  8ometiines  areasof  con¬ 
siderable  extent  are  covered  in  this  manner;  and  when 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest  is  under  water,  the 
F.  are  connected  ami  floated  over  the  spot,  and  then 
sunk  into  tiie  dt'sireil  position  hy  stones  and  ^avel  placed 
on  them  ;  after  which  the  necessary  works  may  be  con¬ 
structed. 

Fasi<'i«lrt'ria.  n.  [Lat.  fasciola,  a  small  bandage.] 
{Ztxil.)  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  MuHcidte,  found  in 
the  Indian  and  American  seas,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  Shell  fusiform,  and  not  very  thick ;  spire  of 
moderate  length,  conical,  consisting  of  a  few  rounded 
or  angnlated  whorls;  aperture  wide,  terminating  in  a 
long,  straight,  open  canal ;  cidumellar  lip  with  several 
oblique  folds;  operculum  horny,  pyriform. 

Fanil,  r.  a.  [b'r.fdcher,  from  Lai.  fastidiare.]  To  vex, 

1  tease,  or  trouble. 

I — n.  Vexation;  trouble;  care.  ^ 

Fanliioii,  (fuidi'iin,)  n.  [Fr.  fagon,  from  Lat.  facto, 
to  make.  See  Face.]  The  make,  mould,  style,  or  form 
of  anything;  the  state  of  anything  with  regard  to  its 
exteriuil  appearance;  shape;  model  to  he  imitated ;  pat¬ 
tern  ;  ns,  the  fashion  of  a  head-dress,  the  fashion  of  a 
house,  &c. 

I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments.”— 

_ Prevailing  mode  of  dress  or  ornament;  conventional 

observance  of  customs,  manners,  or  etiquette;  prescribed 
form  of  social  usages;  genteel  life;  good  breeding; 
reigning  mode  or  practice  of  style,  dress,  or  nianneis; 
a.s,  a  man  of  fashion,  crinoline  is  in  fashion,  a  strange 
fashion,  Ac.  (See  Dress.)  — Sort,  way,  mode,  or  method 
of  action,  conduct,  manner,  custom,  deportment,  &c.; 
general  practice  of  performing  anytlnng;  as,  lie  did  it 
after  his  own/«s/<iVm. 

— v.a.  [Fr./nfo«ncr,  from  Lat.. /acto.]  To  give  form,  shape, 
or  figure  to;  to  mould. 

“  Here  the  loud  hammer  fashions  female  toys.”— 

— Tofit;  to  adapt;  to  contrive;  to  adjust;  to  accommodate; 
—  preceded  by  to. 

“  This  cardinal  was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 

Shuks. 

—To  make  after  the  style,  rule,  or  mode  prescribed  by 
custom  ;  as,  to  fashion  a  coat. 

Fasil'ionalilo,  a.  Made  according  to  prevalent  form 
or  mode;  established  by  custom;  modish.  —  Genteel ; 
well-bred;  out-ranking  the  vulgar. 

— u.  A  jierson  frequenting  good  society,  and  conversant 
with  tlie  usages  thereof. 

Fasli'ronaUly*  adr.  According  to  custom  or  prevail¬ 
ing  practice;  modishly;  genteelly. 

Fasll'ioiior,  7i.  lie  who  gives  shape  or  form  to  any¬ 
thing. 

FaHli'ionif^t^  n.  One  who  follows  obsequiously  the 
fashions  or  prevailing  modes. 

Fat^li'ioii-iiioii'jjC^r,  n.  One  who  follows  the  fash¬ 
ions;  a  dandy  ;  a  swell;  a  fop. 

Fa«li'ioai-i>ie<»e,,w.  (Naut.)  The  plate  which  covers 
in  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  and  forms  its  entire  sluipe. 
FaH'saito,  n.  {Miii.)  A  grass-green  variety  of  Pyroxene, 

o.  V. 

Fast,  a.  [A.  S./^PSf;  Ger. /esf,  firm.]  Firm;  solid;  un¬ 
broken;  set  or  pressed  close;  tight;  immovable;  firmly 
fixed;  deep;  sound;  ailhering  closely ;  profound. 

—adv.  Firmly ;  solidly ;  fixedly.— Swiftly ;  rapidly ;  quickly. 
—  In  a  dissipated  manner;  extravagantly;  prodigally; 
as,  to  live  fast. 

—v.n.  [A.S‘/iP5/a?i,tokeep,  toguard.tofast.]  To  abstain 
from  eating  and  drinking;  not  to  take  the  usual  or 
requisite  amount  of  food;  to  go  hungry.  —  To  mortify 
the  body  by  abstinence,  as  a  religious  duty. 

Fast,  n.  A  total  or  partial  abstinence  from  food.  (See 
Hu.nobr.)  —  The  time  of  fasting,  or  during  which  we 
— xhe  rope  by  whicli  a  vessel  is  fastened  to  a  wharf. 
{Eccl.)  The  word  fust  is  more  usually  applied  to  a 
religious  observance.— the  abstinence  from  food  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  “afflict  the  soul.’  and  ti>  increase  a 
devotional  feeling  in  the  mind.  Religious  fasting  may 
be  Saul  to  have  been  practised  in  all  ages  and  countries 
where  any  devotional  feeling  prevailed, — among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  among  the 
Hindoos  aiul  Molianimediins  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
law  of  Moses  avc  do  not  find  much  refeience  to  fasting; 
and  some  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  among  those 
things  which  Moses  allowed  rather  than  originated,  bore 
with  rather  than  approveil,  as  being  an  ol<l  and  well- 
established  prac  tice.  Of  this,  however,  tliere  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence;  and  even  though  there 
were,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  an  argument  against 
fasting,  but  that  it  arose  from  a  fear  that  what  ought  to 
elevate  and  refine  the  inward  feelings  might  degenerate 
into  an  empty  outward  ceremony.  There  is  but  one 
F.  enjoined  hy  Moses.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  ith 
month,  the  great  day  of  annual  atonement,  they  were 
to  “afflict  their  souls.'’  a  phrase  which  iloubtless  pointe 
to  abstinence  from  food,  os  indeed  is  shown  by  the  latef 
practices  among  the  Jews.  Other  general  fasts  yre  m 
course  of  time  introduced,  as  commemorative  of  great 
national  calamities.  Tlie  |iioiiliet  Zerliariali  ennnierates 
four  of  tliese  n.s  being  oliserveii  in  liis  (lay, — tlie  fast  ot 
tlie  4th  montli,  of  tlie  5tli,  of  the  7th,  and  of  the  Wth. 
(Zech.  viii.  19.)  On  particular  and  signal  occasions,  also, 
particular  fasts  were  appointed,  and  jirivate  fasts  were 
also  common,  especially  among  the  later  Jews.  The 
abstinence  usually  lasted  for  27  or  28  hours,  beginning 
before  sunset,  and  not  ending  till  some  time  after  sun¬ 
set  the  following  dav.  On  these  occasions  tliey  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  sprinkled  ashes  upon  tlieir  heads,  in  token 
of  tlieir  grief  and  repentance.  Partial  fasts  were  also 
occasionally  observed  on  particular  occasions  by  certain 
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cf  them :  as  when  Daniel  tells  us  that  he  mourned  for 
full  three  weeks,  and** ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither 
came  flesh  nor  wiue  in  my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint 
myself  «t  all  till  three  'whole  weeks  were  fulfilled-** 
(Viin.  X.  3.)  Though  fasting  is  not  j^itivcly  enjoined 
by  Christ  or  his  ajKwtIes,  we  have  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  it  a-as  practised  by  the  latter;  and  St.  | 
Paul,  iu  enumerating  what  he  had  done  and  endured  in  j 
the  cause  of  Christ,  says,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fastingt  often.**  Cbr.xi.  27.)  In  the 
earliest  times  we  do  not  find  mention  of  any  public  and 
solemn  fasts  being  observed,  except  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Christ's  crucifixion.  But  in  process  of  time  fasts  were 
gradually  introduced,  first  by  custom,  and  afterwards 
by  pf.»sitive  appointment.  Towards  the  close  of  the  3d 
ceniurr  fiftstiog  came  to  be  held  io  much  greater  esteem, 
from  a* notion  that  it  senred  as  a  security  against  the 
machinations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  believed  to  dirwt , 
their  efforts  principally  against  the  luxurious.  Fasting! 
came  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
appeasing  the  anger  of  an  off-'oded  Deity;  and  bei»ce  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  doty,  and 
express  laws  wen?  enacted  regarding  it  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Church.  As  it  became  more  general,  the  severity 
of  it  was  relaxed,  and  a  mere  abstinence  from  fl«h 
and  wine  was  judg^*d  sufficient.  (See  Lent  )  The  strict 
canonical  fast  allows  only  one  meal  in  24  hours.  The 
distinctioD  between  the  ProtesUnt  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  of  fasting  is,  th.at  the  Catholic  repirds 
fasting  as  a  means  of  grace,  the  Protestant  only  as  a 
nsetul  preparation  for  the  me;ins  of  grace.  the 

general  subject  of  fasting,  all  must  acknowledge  that 
this  restraint,  even  upon  the  innocent  appetites  of  thej 
bodv.  is  eminently  beneficial  in  assisting  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  It  brings  the  animal  part  of  onr  nature 
into  greater  subservience  to  the  spiritual.  It  tends  to| 
prevent  that  heaviness  and  indolence  of  the  faculties, 
as  well  as  that  perturbation  of  the  passions,  which  often 
pr^xreed  from  indulgence  and  repletion  of  the  body.  It 
is  thus  highly  useful  in  promoting  that  calmness  of 
mind  and  clearness  of  thought  which  are  so  very  favor¬ 
able  to  meditation  and  devotion.  In  the  practice  of 
fasting,  then,  the  intelligent  Christian  will  not  rest  in 
the  ontward  act,  but  regard  it  only  as  a  means  to  a 
good  end.  I 

Fa^t'-^clar.  n.  A  dav  for  fasting.  | 

Fasten,  V‘W'ra,)  r.  a.  [X.  S. /«*fan  ;  festxgen, 
from  firm,  stable.]  To  make  fast:  to  fix  firmly, 
closely,  or  immovably;  to  hold;  to  lock;  to  b»*lt ;  to. 
bar;  to  cement  or  unite  together;  to  stick;  to  link. 

*•  To  draw  and/oitea  sundered  parts  ia  oae- ”  — 

Fast  en,  r,  n.  To  seize  and  hold  on;  to  fix;  to  take 
firm  hold ;  to  attach  or  fix  one's  self. 

••  He  on  my  neck;  and  beUowed  oat,  as  he'd  barst 

beaTen  ’’  —  Sk^Jk*. 

Fa«it  ’ener,  n.  One  who  sticks,  fastens,  or  stamps. 

Fast  en in?,  Any  thing  or  person  that  binds  or 

makes  fast ;  as  a  lock,  catcb,  bolt,  or  bar. 

Faat  ’er,  n.  One  who  abstains  from  food. 

Fas  ti,  n.  pi.  [Lat,  fn»m  fixed,  x.  «,  fixed  day.] , 

(ifoHuzn  Numa  Pompilius  (B.  a  715— b.  c.  673i 

instituted  the  custom  of  marking  monthly  records  of 
the  fe.ast3,  games,  Ac.,  observed  at  Rome,  on  tables  of 
stone.  These,  preserved  by  the  priests,  became  the' 
calendar  bv  which  the  course  of  public  business  and  of  , 
justice  WAS  regulated.  C.  Flavius  copied  these  Fasti 
B.  c.  306,  and  exhibited  them  in  the  Forum  ;  and  they 
subsequently  became  a  kind  of  abridged  annals,  record¬ 
ing  the  nanies  of  public  magistr.ites  and  the  m'^^t  im¬ 
portant  political  events,  .^'series  of  marble  tables  of 
Fasti  relating  chiefly  to  the  holders  of  the  consnlajr 
dignity,  was  discovered  buried  in  the  Forum  in  1547. 
Additional  portious  were  das  up  in  1S17  and  1513.  1 

Fastid  ious,  a.  \Yt.  fastidieux ;  Lat, /adidinnis — 
f  arrogance.]  Delicate  to  a  fault ;  squeamish  in 
fancy;  difficult  to  please;  dainty  of  choice;  over-nice  ; 
suitM  with  difficulty;  as.  Bifaftidioui  ta.'^te. 

Fastid  iously,  odr.  Disdainfully;  contemptuously; 
squeamishly. 

Faslid'ionsness,  n.  Sqneamishness  of  mind,  taste, 
or  appetite ;  contemptuousness :  disdainfulness. 

Fasti?  iate,  or  Fasti?'iated.  a.  [L-a./arfi^'a/u^, 
from  fastigiitm,  the  lop,  summit.]  Narrowing  toward 
the  top ;  roofed. 

{Bot.)  Upright  and  close;  parallel;  pointed,  as  the 
briDch*^  of  the  I/ombardy  poplar. 

Fasti?’inni,  n.  (.trcA.i  The  apex,  summit,  roof,  or 
ritige  <»f  a  house  or  other  edifice ;  the  pediment  or  support. 
Fast'in?.  n.  The  act  of  abshiiuing  from  food. 
Fast'iiis-day,  n,  A  day  of  religious  mortification  and 
humiliation. 

Fast'ly.  O'fr.  Surely;  firmly. 

Fast'nVss,  s.  [X.  S./xsUn^s,  a  ^lled  town.]  Firm 
adherence;  strength;  security:  faithfulness. 

— A  fortified  place ;  a  fortress,  f'rt,  or  castle. 

Fast  nous.  a.  [Pr./dr/udu- ;  Liit. /aktd'*n«,  from /os- 
ha,  pride.l  Haiiehtv  ;  proud ;  dis*lainful. 

Fat,  a.  [X.  S.  firi/fal ;  Ger.  ./>«.]  Fleshy:  plump; 
corpulent;  coarse:  gi\»»«;  dull;  heavy:  stupid. — Pro- 
ducine  a  large  income :  fertile;  pn^ductive;  fruitful;' 

nourishiug;  abounding  in  spiritual  grace  or  comfort. 

“Tbe  liberal  seal  shall  be  m»de/of.**  —  Pror.  xi.  £. 

{Typog.)  E-asy  to  print;  affordine  light  work  to  the 
typesetter :  as  a  page  having  many  blank  spaces  is  said 
to  be/at. 

Fat.  n.  The  unctuonv  concrete  part  of  animal  flwn;, 
solid  animal  oil ;  the  l*est  and  richest  part  of  anything. 

(TYpog.)  Work  containing  much  blank  space, 

(Ooa.)  Fats  are  Vf»ry  important  compands,  and  e»> 
>ear I V  connected  with  the  fixed  oils,  that  the  properties 


of  both  will  be  considered  under  one  head.  Together,  they 
form  a  well-defineil  njitur.il  group  of  organic  compounds, 
occurring  Hbundaiitly  in  both  the  auliiiHl  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Thev  vary  in  consistence  from  thin  oil,  as 
olive-oil.  to  hard  fat,  as  suet.  IVhen  pure,  they  are  neu¬ 
tral.  and  leave  a  greasy  spot  on  paper,  which  does  not 
disappear  when  moderately  heated.  Although,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  we  speak  of  coiil  oils  and  essenlul  oils, 
neither  of  these  must  be  confonuded,  chemically,  with 
the  true  fixed  oils.  The  vegetable  fats  and  oils  are 
found  iu  various  parts  of  the  plants,  but  most  abundant¬ 
ly  iu  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  Crucifene  especially 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil ;  rape-seed,  for  inebnice, 
wntainiiig  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  v^arni-blo<Kle*i 
animals,  fat  is  found  distributed  through  mo^t  parts  of 
the  body,  w  hile  in  fish  and  cold-blooded  aiiimaU  gener¬ 
ally,  its  place  is  taken  by  oils.  Fats  and  oils  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  animal  and  vegetable  matter  by  simple 
pressure  or  by  bcdling.  They  are  all  lighter  than  water, 
their  specific  gravity  varying  from  frol  to  0  94.  They 
are  all  soluble  iu  ether,  benzole,  aud  turpentine,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any  proportion.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  aud  only  to  a  certain  extent  in 
alcohol.  They  may  be  heated  to  500°  withotit  under¬ 
going  anv  change ;  but  on  distilling  them,  they  evolve' 
acrid  products,  aud  are  resolved,  at  a  red  heat,  into  in¬ 
flammable  g:ises  and  vapors  of  high  illuminating  power 
Hence  the  term^xed  oils,  -They  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  at  least  three  proximate  principles  in  different  pro- 
p*»rtions.  two  of  which,  stearin  and  palmatin,  are  solid 
at  ordinarv  temperatures,  and  the  third, which  is 
liquid.  The  proportions  in  which  olein  is  present  cim- 
stiiute  the  real  difference  between  a  fat  and  an  oil 
Some  of  these  oils  are  little  affecte^l  by  ex|»osure  to  the 
air.  but  generally  become  rancid ;  others  al^sorb  oxygen, 
and  form  a  resinous  varnish,  and  are  known  as  drying 
Otis.  When  their  surface  is  much  extendetl.  as  in  greasy 
rags  and  cotton  waste,  tins  change  is  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  bv  spontaneous  combustion,  (see  Oils.)  A'  hen 
hydrated’ alkalies  are  added  to  fats  or  oils,  a  process 
takes  place,  termed  #aj>  ^i/icafion,  or  the  formation  of 
soaps,  {q.  r.)  The  principjtl  oils  usetl  in  daily  life  are 
o/ire-oi/,  the  uses  of  which  are  well  known  ;  alnumd  tnJ. 
from  the  kernel  of  the  common  alinoud;  oofw  oil,  used 
for  iiluniinating  purposes,  obtained  from  the  Brasstca 
oUiftra  ;  linseed  oil,  sperm,  xchale,  and  codAiver  oiL  The 
solid  fats  are  coc^-nut  oil,  which  is  nearly  solid  at  ordi¬ 
narv  temperatures,  palm-nil,  butter,  lard,  talloxc,  and  suet. 

(Physiol.)  This  formation,  so  necessiiry  to  the  healthy 
organism  of  the  l>ody,  is  generated  in  the  system  by  the 
conversion  of  fibrin  and  albumen  into  adipose  tis.«!ue. 
Though  fluid  in  the  living,  it  becomes  solid  in  the  dead 
bo«ly.  The  use  of  fat  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
health,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  heat.  It  is  on  account  of  this  important  use  that  ^ 
all  hibernating  animals  become  fat  during  their  season  of 
activity,  and  so  emaciatetl  when  rou«*ing  from  their  pe¬ 
riod  of  repose,  or  hibernation ;  the  adipose  tissue  having 
become  absorbed  during  their  sleep  to  keep  up  the  com¬ 
bustion  bv  which  animal  heat  is  generated.  Besides 
supplying'  fuel  to  this  vital  chemistry  of  the  blood,  fat 
performs  many  other  services  in  tlie  animal  eci»nomy: 
it  is  deposited’ between  the  crevices  of  the  muscles,  and 
is  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  between 
the  flesh  and  the  cuticle,  giving  that  exquisite  round-i 
ness  to  the  frame  which  imparts  such  symmetry  and] 
beauty  to  the  looks  of  all  young  persons,  and  to  the  al*-; 
sorption  of  which  in  advanced  life  we  owe  those  hollow  s. 
cavities,  and  wrinkles,  so  antagonistic  to  beanty.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  is  another  provision  of  nature  to^ 
form  resistant  cushions  to  such  parts,  which,  if  unpro- 
t'-cted  by  this  contrivance,  would  be  exposed  to  injury, 
or  great  inconvenience.  Without  the  depth  of  adij>o6ei 
tissue  depositee!  over  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  thighs 
and  hip>s,  and  over  the  soles  of  the  feet,  we  should  nei¬ 
ther  be  able  to  sit  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without 
paiu,  if  not  danger,  nor  could  we  walk  for  any  distance 
without  suffering,  —  these  fatty  pads  acting  as  shields 
to  the  muscles  and  network  of  nerves  and  arteries,  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  life  and  sensation.  Fat  al^  lubricates 
the  joints  and  tendons  of  the  lK>dy,  and,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  grease  applied  to  the  axles  of  locomotives 
and  vehicles,  allows  the  bones  to  play  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  muscles  to  glide  over  each  other  without  waste, 
danger,  or  friction.  And.  lastly,  fat  adds  to  the  specific , 
lightness  of  the  body,  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
and  assists  in  keeping  the  body  from  sinking  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
certain  iimount  of  fat  is  actually  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  body,  and  where  such  articles  of  diet  as  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  system  are  converted  into  fat,  as 
starch,  sugar,  or  gum.  are  not  taken  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  the  want  should  be  compensated  for  by  the  per¬ 
son  consuming  a  due  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter 
with  his  animal  food.  In  some  constitutions,  the  power 
of  eliminating  fat  from  any  kind  of  aliment  amounts  to 
what  maybe  called  a  diseased  artion,  for  the  adipose  tis¬ 
sue  is  generated  in  such  abundance,  that  the  body  often 
becomes,  even  in  yonth,  overlaid  with  fat.  producing 
that  state  of  corpulence  called  obesity,  rendering  the 
body  sluggish  and  nnvrieldy,  and  materially  interfering 
with  the  healthy  function  of  the  oppressed  organs. 
Sometimes  this  deposition  of  fatty  matter  is  internal 
only,  and  goes  on  withont  displaying  any  outward  sign 
of  excess,  slowly  accumulating  round  some  organ;  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  gt*nerally  at  the  sacrifice  of 
its  structure,  the  organ,  as  a  consequence,  becoming  se- 
rionsly  endangered.  The  amount  of  fat  necessary  to 
health  varies  with  the  climate,  —  the  lower  the  teniper- 
atura  in  which  a  man  lives,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
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oleaginous  food  required,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
colder  the  air  the  more  fuel  will  be  required  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  lungs;  thus,  at  the  N.  Pole,  the  quantity 
of  unctuous  matter  consumed  can  hardly  be  too  great, 
while  at  the  ti\*pic8  it  sinks  to  a  minimum  proportion. 
It  is  upon  the  principle  that  oleaginous  substances  in¬ 
sure  a  lull  and  perfect  oxidation  ot  the  blood,  aud  a  free 
respiration,  that  milk,  and  sm*r,  and  cod-liver  oil  are 
recommended  as  highly  beneficial  in  consumption  and 
affections  of  the  air-passages.  For  the  diseases  gener¬ 
ated  by  excess  of  fat,  see  Obesity. 

Fat*  r.o.  To  nuke  plump  or  fleshy  with  abundant  food. 

“  We /at  all  creature*  also  to /at  u».*'—  Skaks. 

— r.  n.  To  become  fleshy  or  plump :  to  grow  fat. 

Fa  tal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fatalis.  from  fari,  to  speak, 
to  tell.]  Necessary;  inevitable;  appointed  by  fate  or 
destiny. 

— Deadly;  mortal;  destriictire;  calamitous;  said  of  a 
weapon,  act,  time,  event,  or  purpose. 

Fa  talisni.  n.  The  belief  in  an  overruling  fate  or  des- 
tinv  which  annihilates  free-will  and  controls  all  human 
actions.  For  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  /’..see  Neces¬ 
sity:  for  those  religious  opinion.®  which  have  as^umed 
a  similar  character,  see  Pkepestixatiok. 

Fa'talist.  n.  One  w  ho  maintains  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 
Fatalis  tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  fatalism. 

Fafal'ity.n.  [¥t.  fataW^ ;  fatum.]  Proceeding 

from  fate  or  destiny :  by  inevitable  necessity;  indepen¬ 
dent  of  free  and  rational  cotitnd. 

— Tending  to  destniction.  danger,  or  death  :  mortality. 

Fa  tally,  adr.  By  decree  of  fate  or  destiny;  by  inevi¬ 
table  necessity  or  determination. 

Fa'Ialiicss.  n.  Invincible  necessity. 

— Mortally  ;  destructively ;  ending  in  death  or  min. 
Fa'ta  ^or?a  na.  n.  [It. ;  called  also^hsf/e.^o/' (he  Fdiry 
Morgana,  the  sj»ectacle  being  supposed  to  l»e  under  the 
influence  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  La  Fee  Morgan  of 
popular  legends.]  A  remai  kable  phenomenon  of  mirage 
or  atmospheric  refle<  tion  mentioned  by  different  authors 
and  travellers  as  seen  in  thestraitsof  Messina,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Reggio.  It  exhibits  in  the  air,  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  multiplied  images  of  the  objects  on 
the  surrounding  coasts. 

Fatchio'.  an  island  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Japan, 
Iviug  in  the  Strait  of  Coresi.  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat.  34® 

,  20'  N.,  Lon.  1:^  SO*  E.  This  island  receives  deported 

Japanese  state  criminals. 

Fate.  n.  [It.  and  Span./a/o  ;  Lat./afum,  from /an,  to 
foretell  or  declare.]  An  oracle  or  prt^iction:  destiny; 
inevitable  necessity;  dependence  upon  a  superior  and 
I  uncontix'lled  cause:  event  predetermined. — See  Destixt, 
Free-will,  Necessity.  Preuestix-vtiox. 

—Destruction ;  doom ;  death ;  final  lot. 

“  Yet  *1111  be  chose  the  longest  wiiy  to /ate, 

Wostiog  at  oDoe  hi*  life  and  bis  estate.*'— 2>rjr<ien. 

Fat'od.  a.  Decreed;  doomed;  destined;  modelled  or 
regulated  by  fate. 

Fate  ful,  a.  Bearing  deadly  power;  producing  fatal  or 
destructive  results. 

Fate'fiilness.  n.  State  of  l>eing  fateful;  fatality. 
Fates,  n.pl.  {Myth.)  The  Destinies;  the  P.vRC.*.  q.  r. 
Fa'tlier.  n.  [A.  S-/«dcr.*  Ger.  refer;  LaX.  pater ;  Gr. 
pater;  Pers.  padar.}  He  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten ; 
the  next  or  nearest  male  ancestor;  male  i»arent.  —  The 
progenitor  of  a  race  or  family;  the  first  ancestor:  as, 
‘•David  sleptwith  his/af^crs.”(l  Kings  ii.  xO.)  —  A  term 
of  respect  applied  to  aged,  reverend,  or  venerable  men, 
especially  to  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
— (pZ.)  Anapf^ellation  applied  to  theecclesia-^tical  writers  of 
the  1st  century. — The  Supreme  Being:  the  first  person 
of  the  Trinity.* —  He  who  gives  oripn.  produces,  or  con¬ 
trives;  the  first  of  a  series;  a  distinguished  writer,  ex¬ 
ample,  or  teacher. 

••  Tabal  Caic  was  the  father  of  all  those  who  work  In  Iron.'* 

Getusi*  iv.  10. 

Fa  ther,  r.a.  To  adopt:  to  take  the  child  of  another 
as  one's  own  ;  to  adopt  anything  as  one's  own:  to  pro¬ 
fess  to  l»e  the  author;  to  charge  to  one  as  his  offspring 
or  production ;  as,  to  father  a  child  ou  a  man. 

'•  Meo  of  wit 

Often  fathered  vbathe  writ.**— 

Fa'tli<‘rhoo«l.  n.  The  state  of  paternitj  ;  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  authority  of  a  father. 

FaTlier-in-law,  n.  The  father  of  one’s  husband  or 
wife. 

Fafher-Jolin.  n.  (2o5Z.)  See  ABor  nytrsES. 
Fallier-la*.lier.  n.  (ZSl.)  See  Com  s. 
Fa'therlaiiri.  n  The  native  country  of  one’s  ancestors. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  popularly,  if  not  eiclusively, 
applied  to  Germany,  —  England  being  called  the  mother- 
eounirji. 

Fa'therless.  a.  Destitute  of  a  livinc  father;  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  known  author;  as,  a  widow  and  her /aMerlcss 
children,  a  fathrrlrss  work. 

Fa  therlessness.  n-  The  condition  of  being  without 
a  father. 

Fa'tlierliness.  n.  Parental  kindness,  care,  or  tender¬ 
ness. 

Fa'ther-long’  legrs.  n.  (Fn/om.)  The  crane-fly.  See 
Tipruv. 

Fa  therly,  a-  P.atemal;  tender;  protecting;  carefnl; 

similar  to  a  father  in  care  and  protection. 

Fa  therly,  adr.  After  the  manner  of  a  parent. 

“  To  «bom  thus  Adam. /ofAoWjr  di*plea.*ea.** — Jiilton. 

Fa  thersliip.  n.  State  of  paternity. 

Fathers.  (Tlie.'‘  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  the 
early  writers  of  the  Christian  Church  —  tho.®e  writers 
who  have  given  us  accounts  of  the  traditions,  practices, 
Ac.,  that  prevailed  in  the  early  Church.  The  term  is 
mostly  confined  to  those  who  lived  during  the  first  six 
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cent\iri(?8  of  the  Christian  n?ra,  and  no  writer  Is  dignified 
with  the  title  uf /at/ier  who  wTote  later  than  tlie  12th 
century.  They  are  trequciitly  divided  into  the  Gretk 
and  Latin  F, ;  and  those  who  flourished  hef()re  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  in  325,  are  called  tlie  ante-Nicene  F.  The 
chief  F.  of  the  first  six  centurios  were  as  follows:  In 
the  1st  century  flourished  Clenienr,  bishop  of  Koine,  and 
Jfrnatius,  bishop  of  Antioeli ;  in  the  2d  century  we  have 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr,  lierinias, 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Ileaesippus,  Tatian,  Athena^oras, 
Theopiiilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Irenteus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian;  in  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury,  Minucius  Felix,  llippolytns,  Orij;en,  Cyprian,  Dio¬ 
nysius,  bish<»p  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  (Thaumaturgus  '; 
in  the  4tl»  century,  Arnobius,  Lactantiiis,  Eusebius,  Ju¬ 
lius  Firmicns,  Maternus,  Hilary,  bisliop  of  Poitiers, 
Athaiiiusius,  Basil.  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Cyril  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  ot  Nyssa,  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  Epiphanus,  bisho])  of  Salamis, 
Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Ruffin,  ]>reHbyter 
of  Aquileia;  in  the  6th  century,  Jerome,  Theodorus, 
bishop  of  Mopsnestia,  Augustine,  Cyril  ot  Alexamlria, 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Isidore  id'Pelusium,  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  Leo  I.,  snrnamed  the  Great,  Virgilius, 
bishop  of  Thapsus;  in  the  6th  century,  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  Aretas,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  Gregory  I., 
sni  named  the  Great,  bislH>p  of  Rome.  The  last  ot  the  F. 
is  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  died  about  the  middle  ot 
the  12th  century.  Learned  men  anti  theologians  ditTer- 
very  much  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  that  is  ti»  be  at¬ 
tached  to  tlie  writings  of  the  F.  By  some  they  are 
looked  upon  as  nearly  of  equal  authority  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  as  the  most  excellent  guides 
in  the  paths  of  jdety  and  virtue.  Others  regard  them 
as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  considering  them  the 
very  worst  of  all  instructors,  and  treating  their  precepts 
and  decisions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and  in  many  respects 
pernicious.  The  right  we  believe  lies  between  these 
two  extremes ;  and  while  the  Roman  Catholics  exalt  too 
highly  the  opinions  of  the  F*.,  yet  by  Protestants  gen¬ 
erally  they  are  too  much  disregarded.  Their  writings 
contain  many  sublime  sentiments,  judicious  tlioughts, 
and  things  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  religious  temper, 
and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections:  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  otlier  hantl,  they 
abound  still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and 
unreaHonaide  austerity,  with  Stoical  and  Aeademical 
dictates,  with  vague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and 
wiiat  is  still  worse,  with  decisions  absolutely  false  and 
in  manifest  opposition  to  the  character  and  commands 
of  Christ.  Of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Church  they  are  competent  witnesses,  and,  living 
within  a  comparatively  sh<»rt  period  ot  the  apostles, 
there  are  many  things  whieh  they  relate  regarding 
apostolic  times,  which  liad  come  down  to  lliem  by  tra¬ 
dition,  and  whieh  are  therefore  not  to  be  altogether 
rcjcctevl.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
deemed  us  competent  witnesses  of  facts;  but  we  must 
not  confide  in  their  decisions  as  judges.  _  They  had  to 
contend  with  numerous  adversaries,  and  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  they  not  only  fell  into  various  mistakes, 
but  made  use  of  very  nnsati.sfaetory  methods  of  rea-son- 
ing,  betraying  imbecility  of  judgment,  or  inattention  to 
the  principles  and  rules  of  logic.  Their  works,  instead 
of  being  distinguished  by  correctness  and  strength  of 
argument,  furnish  innumerable  examples  of  feeble 
reasoning,  of  interpretations  of  Scripture  irreconcilable 
with  good  sense,  and  of  a  careless  admission  ot  spurious 
writin*.r«  a-s  genuine  authority. 

li'om^  n.  ffcdfifni  i  fadTier.  Compare 

Git. /urfen,  a  thread,  and  /alien,  to  inensure  ]  A  measure 
(if  lensth  eijiial  to  2  yards  or  6  feet,  and  founded  on  the 
dist.ancc  between  the  linger-points  when  tlio  arms  and 
hands  aro  extended  horizontally.  It  is  the  unit  of  length 
in  all  matters  of  nautical  surveying. 

V.  a.  To  reach  :  to  master;  to  comprehend, 
to  penetrate;  to  get  to  the  liottom,  or  extent  of; 
measure  liy  a  sounding-line. 
rntIi'<»iii:vI>Io,  a.  Tliat  may  be  measured  or  fathomed 
Ii'atll'oiiior.  n.  One  wlio  measures  or  fathoms. 

a.  Bottomless;  incomi)rehensihlo ;  in- 
capalile  of  lieing  sounded.  —  Not  to  he  grasped  with  the 
arms;  as,  “a  waist  moat  fatlirmtess.”  (Shales.') 
Fatitl'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  fatidiqiu'.;  Lat.  falidicus,  from 
fatum.  fate,  and  dicere,  to  tell.]  Prophetic;  able  to 
announce  future  events. 

Fati«rioaIly,  adr.  In  a  prophetic  manner. 

Fatif'O rolls,  a.  [Lat./n<a»i,  late,  and/«rre,  to  bring. 

Deadly;  destructive;  mortal. 

.  •'Uit.  failgalin.  from /aUqnre. 


Fatigue,  (.fa  t-eg  ,)  n.  [La 

which  is  compounded  of  tl  . 

enough,  and  agere,  to  drive..]  Weariness  with  bodily 
labor  or  mental  exertion;  lassitude, 
weariness;  labor;  toil. 

(itil.)  Extra  duty;  the  labor  of  soldiers  distinct  from 
the  use  of  arm.s ;  ns,  a  /ah'jrae-party  or  dress. 

—V  a  To  employ  to  weariness;  to  weary;  to  tire; 
jade  •  to  exhaust  the  strength  by  severe  or  long-contm 
ued  n’lental  or  bodily  exertion;  to  harass;  to  importune 
Fati;;jije<l',  p.  a.  Weary;  tired;  jaded;  harassed. 
Fatllriic'soinp.  a.  Wearisome.  • 

FatiI'oi|iiist,  n.  [Lat.yataia,  fate,  and  login,  to  speak.] 
One  wlio  tells  fortunes.  .  , , 

Ffit'iinite,  n.  A  descendant  of  F.atima,  daughter  of 

Mohammed.  ,  .  u- 

n.  ph  Ths  name  of  an  Arabian 

dynasty  which  was  founded  by  Mohadi-Obaidallah,  who 
flourished  from  910  to  936  a.  n.,  and  asserted  that  he 
de,scended  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
and  Ismael,  a  grandson  of  AU.  They  reigned  over 
jj^rypt  and  the  N.  of  Africa  till  1171 


Faf'isoeiioe,  n.  [Lat.  faticevf.,  to  gape]  The  state 
of  being  chiiiky  ;  having  apertures ;  a  gaping  or  opening. 

Fat'lin;;'*  n.  A  young  animal,  as  a  lamb,  kid,  &c.,  lat- 
teiied  for  slaughter;  a  fat  animal. 

Fat'llito,  n.  lilnseed-oil  and  pipe-clay  mixed  together 
for  tlie  purpose  of  filling  crevices,  joints,  or  apertures. 

Fat  ly,  ac^v.  Greasily;  grossly. 

Fat'n<‘i\  n.  Uo  >vho,  or  that  which,  gives  fatness  or 
fertility. 

Fat  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plump, 

lull-fed.  or  corpulent.  —  Richne«s;  fertility;  fruittul- 
ness;  that  which  gives  fertility.  —  Unctuousness ;  uili- 
ness  ;  greasiness. 

Faf'toii,  t*.  «.  [.\  S.  fnttian^io  make  fat.]  To  make 
fleshy  or  ]ilump  with  fat;  to  feed  lor  slaughter.  —  To 
make  fertile  ;  to  render  fruitful;  as,  fiahU  faiitnal  with 
blood. 

— V.  71.  To  grow  corpulent,  thick,  plump  or  fleshy ;  to  bo 
painperctl. 

Fat'toiioi*,  7?.  Tie  who,  tir  that  whi<*h,  fattens  ;  a  fatner. 

Fat'tClliilg',  71.  The  state  of  becoming  fat;  the  process 
of  becoming  plump  or  corpulent 

F.  domestic  animuU.  The  object  of  fattening  is  to 
accumiilato  flesh  and  fat  for  sale.  The  means  u,-<fMl  by 
all  fatteners  of  domestic  animals,  whether  quadrupeds 
or  poultry,  are:  preventing  the  animals  from  taking 
oxcrci.se,  and  tempting  them  to  eat  by  the  variety  and 
quality  of  their  food.  The  best  system  is  calbai  hoT- 
feedingy  by  wliich  a  dry  and  warm  lair  is  provided  along 
with  opportunity  for  a  minimum  of  exercise. 

Fat'tiness,  71.  ‘Greasiness;  nnctnousness;  grossness 

Fat'tisll,  a.  Inclined  to  corpulency. 

Fat'ty,a.  Greasy;  oleaginous;  unctuous  ;  as,  tho/a«y 
tissue. 

(AnaL)  The  cellular  membrane  has  been  called /aai/ 
or  adipose,!  from  an  opinion  that  in  its  areolie  the  fat 
is  deposited.  The  areolar  membrane,  however,  merely 
lodges  between  its  lamollfe  and  filaments,  the  vesicles 
in  which  the  fat  is  contained. 

Fatty  vesicles  are  small  bursse  which  enclose  the  fat. 

Fatty  71.  pL  {Chem.)  When  a  fat  or  oilis  saponi¬ 

fied  by  an  alkali,  a  peculiar  change  takes  place,  the  steari- 
nolein,  andpaL/a7i«  or  margarin  of  whicli  it  is  composed 
and  which  are  the  stearate,  oleaie,  and  pahnitate.  or  mar- 
garateof  glycerine  respectively,  leave  the  glycerine  and 
unite  with  thealkali  toformsfrara/e,  oleate,i{U<\  pahnitate 
or  inargarate of  ]>otash  <u'6oda,  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
decompo.'<ing  either  of  these  com])ounds  with  a  strong 
mineral  acid,  the  alkali  unites  with  it,  setting  the  fatty 
acid  free.  To  try  this,  dissolve  some  tallow  or  oil  in 
solution  of  potash  or  s.ula,  and  precipitate  the  fatty  acids 
by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  FA.  fall  into  two  groups, 
—  the  #/euric  scries,  ami  the  oleic  series.  Iho  principsil 
members  of  the  stearic  series  aro  theTncfissicainl  cerotic 
fouml  in  beeswax,  the  stearic  in  most  animal  fats;  the 
palmitic,iTi  palm-oil;  the  ?aMn'c,  in  cocoa-nut-oil;  and 
the  butyric^  in  butter.  Those  of  the  oleic  series  aro  the 
cruci'c,  found  in  mnstard-seed  and  rape-seed;  the  o/eir, 
in  all  non-drying  oils;  the physetoleic,  in  sperm-oil,  and 
some  otliers.  These  acids  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ethcr,and  arc  less  fusible  than 
the  original  fats.  They  are  al.so  soluble  in  benzole  ami 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  free  from  volatile  products 
are  insipid  and  oJorlo.ss. 

Futu'itous,  a.  Weak  in  mind;  foolish;  stupid;  im¬ 
becile. 

Fatli'it y,  ».  [Lat. /a(aiIas,from/aD(!«s,  foolish.]  Fool¬ 
ishness  or  weakness  of  mind.  In  fatuous  persons,  the 
mental  powers  Ihey  once  possessed  have  been  iiniiaired 
or  extinguished;  while  in  the  case  of  tlie  imbecile  or 
idiot,  tlio  mental  powers  iiave  been  deficient  from  birtli. 
In  A’.,  the  impoveri.shmcnt  of  mind  is  sometimes  so  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  sufferer  is  so  little  inllnenccd  by  con¬ 
sciousness  as  to  lose  a  knowledge  ot  liis  own  existence; 
and  so  little  liv  impressions  throiigli  the  external  senses, 
and  liy  tlie  instincts  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  as  to  be 
enually  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  others.  Life  is 
vegetative  niercdy.  This  deprivation  may  be  parti.d  or 
complete.  It  may  appear  as  a  weakening  of  sensibility. 
This  is  not  tlio  tolerance  of  powerful  or  painful  impres¬ 
sions,  or  indifference  to  such,  springing  from  abstpiction 
or  engrossment  of  the  attention,  Imt  positive  extinction 
of  perception;  or  it  may  present  the  more  common  foriii 
of  enfeeldemeiit  of  intelligence,  of  memory,  of  the  will, 
where  the  patient  is  apathetic,  passive,  plastic.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  disease  of  youtli.nf  tlie  period  of  puberty, 
contemporaneous  with  grnwtli.  witli  deldlitating  and  ex¬ 
haustive  processes,  and  depending,  in  all  probaliility,  as 
in  tile  other  forms.npon  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  brain. 
At  this  age,  tlie  injury  is  reparable;  and  what  niay  be 
designated  juvenile  dementia  lias  tlie  rare  distinction  of 
being  curable.  More  frequently,  it  is  the  sequel  of  mania, 
mela'ncliolia,  and  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
Tlie  deterioration  here  arises  from  actual  changes  in  the 
nervous  structure,  whicli  render  iioalthy  nutrition  ini  pos¬ 
sible;  BO  that,  altlioiigli  mitigation,  and  sometimes  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  is  within  reach  of  treatment,  recovery 
i.s  lielieved  to  he  impracticalde.  Again,  it  is  an  affection 
of  old  age;  and  altlioiigh  senile  dementia  may  seem  lint 
an  exaggerated  state  of  dotage,  it  is  accompanied  liy 
such  marked  physical  changes  as  to  leave  no  donlit  that 
it  originates  in  circumstances  differing  widely  from  tliat 
gradual  degeneration  of  the  tissues  wliicli  is  evidenced  liy 
the  “second  cliildishness  and  mere  olilivion.”  Lastly, 
this  state  may  follow  fever,  wlien  it  is  transitory,  and 
generally  of  brief  duration.  i.-  -f  fe™ 


. .  . . .  Fatuity  is  one  of  tlie  few 

morbid  mental  conditions  recognized  in  our  legal  code, 
even  by  name,  as  relieving  from  tlie  consequences  of 
criminal  acts,  and  ns  disqualifying  for  the  adniiiitstra- 
tion  and  disposal  of  property. 

Fat'iioiis,  a.  (Lat. /«(«««,  from /art,  to  speak;  allied 
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to  Hell,  palhn  and  chal',  pntliah,  to  open,  to  allow  one’s 
self  to  lie  deceived.]  Baldding ;  garrulous;  open-mouthed  ; 
foolish;  silly;  weak-minded. 

— Illusory;  deceptive;  williont  reality.  ^ 

«.  Dull;  lieavv;  stupid. 

FaiiliOHra:,  (/i'iioor;?,)  n.  [Fr. .fauhourg,  from  .faux, 
false,  and  T/mtrpi,  a  market-town;  hat.  hurgus.]  A  dis¬ 
trict  nowwitliin,  hut  wliicli  was  formerly  without  the 
walls  of  a  city  ;  a  siibiirli  of  a  city. 

Fau'cal,  n.  [Lat. /uucu/is,  from  .fauces,  the  throat,  or 
opening  of  tlie  tliroat.J  Gnttnral ;  produced  in  the 
tliroat;  said  nf  certain  sounds  produced  in  the  fauces, 
or  opening  of  tlie  tliroat. 

Faii'oOH.  71.  ]>l.  [Lat.,  from  ohs.  faux  —  p\n.  fauces, 
prolinbly  from  the  olis.  Gr.  pharein.  to  cloiive  ]  (A not.) 
Tlio  upper  part  of  tlie  tliroat,  from  tlie  root  of  the  tongue 
to  tlie  entrance  of  the  gullet;  tlie  posterior  part  of  the 
montn  terminated  by  tlie  pliarynx  and  larynx. 

(Bnt.)  The  gaping  part  or  orifice  of  a  monopetalons 
flower.  —  Loudon. 

(Conch.)  Tlio  opening  into  the  first  chamber  of  a  shell. 

Craig. 

Fait’cot,  77.  [Fr./a77.tsrf,  or  faucet,  a  spigot;  from  Lat. 
fauces,  the  throat!]  Tlie  pipe  inserted  in  a  keg  or  bar¬ 
rel,  to  give  vent  to  its  contents  :  a  spigot,  top,  or  slide. 
Faii'fol,  n.  [Hind,  famfal  or  fufal,  the  betel-nut.] 
Tlie  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree. 

Fati^tjli^  (faio,)  interj.  An  expression  of  contempt  or 
abliorrence. 

Fait'jasite,  n,  (Min.)  A  liydrons  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda,  found  in  octoheiiriil  crystals  at  Kaisers- 
stiihl.  Baden.  Lustre  vitreous ;  color  white,  brown  ex- 
terniiily.  Hard.  5;  sp.gr.  I'y23.  Cmnp.  Silica  4o'5, 
alumina  17*4,  iime  4-7,  soda  5*2,  water  *27*2. 

Fanlliorn.  (  fole'horn.)  a  mountain  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  in  tlie  Oli'erland,  ,30  ni.  from  Berne,  lying  between 
tlie  valley  of  the  Grindelwald  and  the  lake  Brienz,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  8.S00  it.  aliove  6ea-li*vel.  On 
its  summit  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  visitors. 
Fault,  77.  [Fr.faute.;  0.  Fr.  fovlte.  from  failler ;  Lat. 
fallere,  to  deceive  ;  allied  to. fail.]  Offence;  siiglit  crime; 
mistake,  error,  or  liinnder:  sometiiing  lialde  to  censure 
or  ol'jectioii ;  any  deviation  fi*om  propriety. 

— Defect  *,  want ;  aiisence;  puzzle;  difficulty;  as,  to  lie  af 
fault ;  —  said  of  a  person  wlio  knows  not  how  to  proceed, 
or  of  a  dog  tliat  has  lost  tlie  scent  in  limiting. 

(Ge.ol.)  A  fracture  of  strata  accompanied  by  displace¬ 
ment.  See  Uplift. 

— I*,  o.  To  cause  a  displacement  in;  —  said  of  veins  or 
strata. 

Faailt'fln<l^i*,  n.  One wiio objects;  a  detractor ;  a  cen¬ 
sure!*. 

Fnnlt'flil.'a.  Full  of  Ideniishes,  defects,  or  errors. 
Fault'!  ly.  adv.  Defectively;  erroni-onsly  ;  improperly; 
wrongly;  iniiierfectly. 

Faiilt'iuesH.  77.  Badness;  vicionsness ;  evil  disposi¬ 
tion. —  Deficiency  ;  delinipiency  ;  actual  offences;  as,  tlie 
faultiness  of  a  person. 

Fa  111 'ting*.  7i.  (O'eol.)  State  or  condition  of  being 
faulted.  —  Dana. 

Fault'less,  a.  Not  deficient;  lacking  in  no  respect; 

perfect;  completely  excellent;  free  from  I'lemisli. 
Fault'lossly,  adv.  In  a  manner  free  from  delect  or 
Ideniish. 

Faull'lessnoss.  n.  Freedom  from  blemishes  or  defects. 
FaHlt'y,a.  Bhimalde;  criminal;  not  innocent ;  worthy 
of  censure;  wrong;  erroneous;  im|ierfert;  liad. 

Faun,  (.fawn.)  n.  (Myth.)  Tlie  nameof  a  class  of  deities 
supposed  to  iiihaliit  tlie  groves  and  forests.  Tlie  fauns 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  panes  of  Greek  mylliology. 
They  are  supposed  to  he  the  descendants  of  Faiinns,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Latinin,  wlio  was  worstiipped  as  the 
god  of  fields  and  of  slieplierds.  He  is  tlins  identified 
witli  the  Greek  Pan.  and  tlie  Egyptian  deity  Mendes. 
The  festival  of  the  Faunatia  was  celebrated  liy  tlie  coun¬ 
try-people  of  Rome  on  tlie  5th  of  Dec.,  and  referred  to 
tlie  protection  Faniins  exercised  over  the  fields  and  cat¬ 
tle.  Sacrifices  were  also  iiurnt  to  him  during  tlie  ides 
of  February.  Tlie  poets  describe  the  fauns  as  liaving 
liorns,  and  liodies  resembling  tliose  of  goats  below  the 
waist,  iiiit  gayer,  and  not  so  hideous  in  appearance  as 
tlie  satyrs.  ,  , 

Fauna,  (fawn'a.)  n.  (Hat.  Hist.)  A  term  coniprehend- 
ing  all  tlie  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  living  in  a 
particular  district  or  at  a  parliciilar  time.  Tims  the 
Mexican  F.  includes  all  the  animals  naturally  living  In 
Mexico.  Tliose  inhabiting  the  land  form  the  terrestrial 
F..  and  those  iiihahiting  the  seas,  the  marine  F.  The  ex¬ 
tinct  species  constitute  the  fossil  F..  and  tlie  living  spe¬ 
cies  the  recent  F.  The  term  liears  the  same  relation  to 
the  animal  kingdom  tliat  Flora  does  to  the  vegetalde. 
Its  derivation  is  from  the  mythological  fauns,  regarded 
as  tlie  patrons  of  wild  animals.  In  tlie  fauna  of  any 
country  are  included  only  those  animals  whicli  are  in- 
digenou-s  to  it,  and  not  those  whicli  have  been  introdii^ced. 
Fall'll loh,  (IiOCh.)  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Rosshire, 
having  a  length  of  12  in.,  by  a  breadth  of  1  m. 
Faii'uist,  77.  A  naturalist. 

Fau'iiiis,  77.;  pi-  Faoni.  See  Faun. 

Fau'uuier.  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co, ;  area,  alioiit  6S0  sq. 
Ill  Fivers.  Rappahannock  and  North  rivers,  and  Goose 
Creek.  Surface,  hilly,  the  Blue  Ridge  extending  along 
its  N  VV.  border;  soil,  yery  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  magne¬ 
sia  and  soapstone.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Fop.  nbt.  25,000. 
Faiiniiier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  I  ii- 
ginia  a  village  of  Fauquier  co.,  on  tlie  Rappahannock 
River  about  57  m.  W.S.W.  of  \Va.shington. 
Fau'sen.n.  [W.lli/swen.]  A  species  of  great  eel.  Chapm. 
Fan'serite.  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  manganese  and 
magnesia,  found  in  orthorliombic  crystals,  at  Ilerren- 
grund,  Hungary.  Lustre,  vitreous;  color,  reddish  and 
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yellowish-white  to  colorless;  translucent  to  transpar¬ 
ent.  Hard.  Sj>.  ffr.  1SS8.  O/mp.  Sulph.  acid34  ", 

protox.  niannancsH  ‘20*5,  magnesia  5'8,  water  39, 


ment  -  mth  or  l>y  one's  or  your  /aror,  with  Icare;  by  Fawn  Rivor,  in  .Wchfyan,  enters  the  St.  Joseph’! 


Fnusse-braye,  {fost-brai,)  n.  [Fr.;  Ital./ossn-ftrsa.]  Fa'vorablo.  a.  [F r.,  from  Lat./arorafci/i.«.]  ^ ^  3^.=gX). 

(MiL)  A  low  rampart  and  parapet  which  was  sometimes ,  good-will :  kind ;  gracious ;  auspicious  ;  propitious.  ^  Minnesota,  a  posl-townsliip  of  Sibley  co..  on 

raised  in  the  ditch  siiiTOunding  the  defensive  works  of — Palliative;  tender;  aveiae  to  censure.  '  -  ^|j',,,5„ta  Kiver.  about  8  m.  N.K.  of  Henderson; 

the  15th,  16th,  and  ITtli  centuries.  It  seems  to  havel — Conducive  to ;  convenient ;  advantageous;  suitable ;  fit ,  about  800 

been  an  addition  to  the  main  rampart  that  was  morel  adaivted ;  beneficial.  I  e-  rpr  a  fairv.l  An  elf :  a  sprite :  a  fiiirv. 

beneficial  to  the  attacking  party  than  to  the  defenders  Fa'vornblenoits. n.  Kindness;  benignity ;  partiality ,  ’ Theodore  Sedowick.  an  American  anthoranddiplo- 

as  no  effectual  fire  could  be  directed  from  thence  until !  suitableness.  .  _..-,i.  matist  B.  at  New  York,  1807,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 

Uie  enemv  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  it  Fn'vorably.  adr.  Kindly;  with  favor,  with  ten  e  -,  but  did  not  follow  the  profession.  He  was  at  first 

would  afford  considerable  assistance  to  an  attacking  ness ;  with  kind  regard.  ,  .  I  ’ . .  . ''  •' 

force  in  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortress  after  effecting  a  Fa' voretl.  p  a.  Treated  with  good  will  or  favor ;  kindlj  , 
lodgment  in  the  ditch.  It  is  mostly  discarded  by  uiod-|  regarded  ;  having  a  certain  look  of  features  ;  as,  well,  or 

ern  engineers,  but  sometimes  used  in  front  of  curtains,!  i\\-farored.  ,.  j 

under  the  name  of  Tenailles,  q.  v.  Fa'vorer.  n.  One  who  regards  with  favor,  or  fnend- 

Faiitwe  Uivifere,  (foss-re-vi-air',)  in  Louisiana,  a  ship;  a  well-wisher. 

post-village  of  Point  Coupee  parish.  J  Fa'voress,  n.  A  female  who  reg.irds  with  favor  or' 

Faust,  or  Fust,  {fowst,)  Johinx,  one  of  the  three  ar-  friendship 
tists  to  whom  the  invention  of  printing  has  been  lue 
cribed,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  at  Mentz.  Germany. 

The  other  two  were  Guttenherg  and  Schaffer;  to  the 
former  of  which  the  invention  of  printing  with  wooden 


a  contributor  to,  and  then  editor  of.  the  AVtc  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  some  of  his  articles  to  which  were  published  in  a 
collected  form  in  18.32.  under  the  title  of  Dreams  and 
Jieveries  of  a  Quiet  Man.  In  18113  he  proceeded  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  jiublished 
his  .Minute  Bonk,  a  journal  of  travel,  and  his  first  novel, 
Norman  Leslie.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Is-gation  at  Berlin,  w  hence  he  was  transferred 
in  the  capacitv  of  resident  Minister  to  Berne,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  post  he  held  till  1860.  In  ls40  he  published  the 
countess  Ida;  in  Hoboken,  a  Romance  of  Nev)  York-, 


bbrnks  has  been  attributed;  and  to  the  latter,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Faust,  is  allowed  the  honor  of 
having  invented  punches  and  matrices,  by  means  of 
w'hich  this  grand  art  was  carried  to  perfection.  It  has 
been  pretended  that,  when  Faust  w'ent  to  Paris  to  sell  a 
second  edition  of  his  Bible  of  1462,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  supposition  that  he  ffected  theprintingof  his  hooks 
by  magic:  hut  this  story  appears  to  be  a  mere  fiction. 

It  is  believed  that  he  d.  of  the  plague  in  1466. 

Faust,  or  Faustiis,  Da.  Joh.vn.n,  the  famous  magician, 
about  whose  name  and  existence  so  many  olisciire 
legends  have  grown,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.,  and  was  probably  born  at  Knittlingen,  in  Suabia. 
After  receiving  his  educjition  at  M  ittenberg,  he  went  to 
Ingolstadt,  where  he  studied  medicine,  astrology,  and 
magic,  and  occupied  himself  in  alchemical  experiments. 
F'aust  Wiis  a  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements; 
and,  according  to  legendary  tradition,  he  made  use  of 
his  powers  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  firm  belief 
that  he  had  dealings  with  the  devil.  The  story  of  Dr. 
Faustus  furnished  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  dramatic 
poem  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  the  genius  of  Goethe.  Gounod's  well-known 
opera  is  also  founded  on  this  character. 

Filustn.  Fnvii  .M.txiMivx.v,  (/aio.i'ta,)  the  second  wife 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  By  her  accnsations  the 
emperor  put  his  sou  Ci'ispus,  by  a  former  wile,  to  death ; 
but  her  infiilelity  becoming  notorious,  she  was  suffocated 
in  a  bath,  3'27. 

Faiis'tiua.  the  name  of  two  Rom.an  ladies.'mother  and 
daughter,  both  remarkable  for  their  profligacy.  The 
elder  was  married  to  .\ntoninus  Pins,  and  D.  in  the  3d 
year  of  his  reign,  141 ;  the  younger  was  the  wife  of 
Marcus  .\ureliu8. 

Failteilil,  (fo't&l.)  n.  [Fr  ]  .An  arm<hair  ;  theseat  of 
the  chairman  or  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly. — Mem¬ 
bership  in  tile  French  .Academy. 

Faux,  (fawks.)  Got.  See  F\wkes,  (Got.) 

F'aiix,  n. ;  pi.  F.voces.  [Lat.]  The  pharynx.  See  Faoces. 
{Dot.)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  tube 
being  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  petals. 

Iconch.)  That  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  first  chamber 
of  a  shell  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  in  at  the 
aperture.  —  Craig. 

Faux-paq,  (fo-pa(r.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  false  step  ;  a  mistake. 
Favc'olate.  a.  [Lat.  farus,  a  honey-comb.]  {Bot.) 
Hoiiev-combed ;  celiiilar. 

Fav'e'rshaiu,  (formerly  Feversham.)  a  seaport-town 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  45  in.  S.E.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Gunpowder.  Pop.  6,443. 

Favigrnaiia.  (fa-reen-ya'na,)  an  island  lying  in  the 
M-diterranean.  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  12  m.  from  Tra¬ 
pani.  It  is  6  m.  long,  by  2  broad.  Pop.  4,000. 

Fa'vor,  Fa'vour.  n.  [Lat./uror.  a  new  word  in  the 
age  of  Cicero,  from/urco,  to  lie  well-dispo.sedor  inclined 
toward,  probably  from  Gr.  pluxo,  to  shine ;  Sansk.  bha, 
to  shine;  Mr.  far  ear.]  Propitious  aspect;  good-will ; 
countenance  ;  kindness  ;  grace;  Iriendly  disposition  ;  as, 
he  enjoyed  the  royal /aror. 

— A  disposition  to  aid,  befriend,  support,  promote,  or  jus¬ 
tify  ;  act  of  countenancing  or  looking  propitiously  upon. 

*•  The  favour  of  ieerning  was  the'bumour  and  mode  of  the  age." 

‘  Temple. 

— Any  act  of  grace  or  good-will ;  a  kind  act  or  office ;  a 
boon  granted  ;  benevolence  expressed  by  word  or  deed ; 
as.  may  I  ask  a  favor  of  you  ? 

— Lenity ;  mildness ;  mitigation  of  punishment ;  a  yielding 
or  concession  ;  pardon. 

“  I  oouid  not  discover  the  lenity  anti  favour  of  this  sentence." 

Swip. 

— The  recipient  or  object  of  good-will  or  regard ;  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing  favored;  as,  "Man  (God's)  chief  delight 
and  favoiir."  —  Milton. 

_ Something  bestowed  as  an  evidence  of  good-will ;  a 

token  of  love :  anything  emblematic  of  preference  or  re¬ 
gard,  as  a  knot  of  ribbons  given  by  a  lady ;  something 
worn  a.s  a  gage  of  devotion  or  badge  of  affection;  as, 
wedding /ufors. 

“  Here,  Plnellen,  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy 
cap."  —  Shaka. 

—Prejudice;  partiality;  bias. 

— An  epistolary  communication ;  aletter;  abillet; — used 
in  a  complimentary  sense;  as,  “your  esteemed  favor  is 
duly  to  hand.” 

In  favor  of  favorable  to;  incline*!  in  another’s  behalf; 
as,  to  be  in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate.  —  In  favor 
ioith,  encouraged  by;  propitiously  looked  upon  by;  re¬ 
ceiving  countenance  from  ;  as,  tn'favor  with  the  govern- 


Fa'vorii'isly,  adv.  In  a  friendly  or  favoring  manner. 

Fa’vorite,  «.  [Fr.  favori ;  It.  favonta,  fn>m  Lat. 
favere.]  A  person  or  thing  regardeil  with  peculiar  pret- 

Keg;w.?e.rwUh  special  kMuess.  favor,  esteem,  or!  «  ^he^author  of  other  works,  has  published  a 

Disposition  to  favor  Fay ;«!,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands.  See  Azores,  (The.) 
one  or  more  persons  or  cUisses,  to  the  negl«*ct  of  others  Fay  alito. 


having  equal  claims;  exercise  of  power  by  favoritefi. 
Fa'vorlesH,  a.  Having  no  patronage;  not  favored; 
deficient  in  countenance. 

Fnvose'.  a.  [Lat./aro.^i«,  from  favus.,  a  honey  comb.] 
{Bot.)  Same  as  Faveolate,  q.  v. 

Fa'vosito*  n.  [Fr.  /arosifr,  from  favose.  See  Scpr\.] 
(Pal.)  A  kind  of  cellular  fossil  coral. 


Favro,  (  A/r'r,)  Gabriel  Claude  Jules,  a  French  advo-  Faye.  Herve  Auguste  Etienne  Albano.  an  cmi|ient 


(Min.)  A  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  of  a  black  or  greenish-black  color,  metalloid  lustre, 
opaque,  and  attractible  by  tlie  magnet;  rp.  gr. 

Found  in  Mourne  Mts.,  Ireland,  and  at  Fayal,  Azores. 
It  also  occurs  a.s  a  prcKluct  of  tlie  puddling  furnace. 
Comp.  Silica  29  5,  protoxide  of  iron  70*5.  ^nie  varie* 
ties  contain  also  lime,  manganese,  magnesia,  and  alu¬ 
mina,  in  small  quantities. 


cate,  author,  and  orator,  B.  at  Lyons,  1809,  was  prose-- 
cuting  his  studies  for  the  bar  at  the  outbreiik  of  tl»el 
revolution  of  July,  1S30,  in  which  ho  took  an  active  I 
part.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  practice,  whilst 
the  independence  of  his  character,  the  bitter  irony  of  • 
his  address,  and  the  radiailism  of  bis  political  opinions, 
made  him  a  reputation,  and  he  has  remained  the  c*>n- 
sistent  champion  of  French  republicanism,  in  the  press, 
in  the  different  national  a5.semblie8,  andat  the  bar.  After 
the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  F.  became  Fecretary-general 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  was  the  author  of 


French  astronomer,  B.  1814,  was  educate<l  at  the  £ce>le 
Polvtechnique,  and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Observatoire.  In  1852  he  discovered  a  new  comet,  to 
which  his  name  was  assigned,  and  rt^ceived  the  La- 
lande”  prize  from  the  Acjidemy  of  Sciences.  In  1862 
F.  W'as  apj>oiiited  a  member  of  theJlnrenu  of  Longitudes, 
and  in  ls<>4,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  M.  B'aye  was  Professor  of  Geodesy  at  the 
£colc  Polytechnique  from  1849  to  1854.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  works  on  astronomy. 

Favotte'.  See  Lafayette. 


Foreign  Affairs.  arul  opposed  the  expedition  to  Ronie  of  creeks.  Surface,  uneven  ;  sml  fertile.  Cap.  Fayette 
Dec  1848.  F.  became  the  strenuous  opponent  of  L<mis  Court-House.  aUmt  15,000.  x- x- tt- 

Napoleon  after  the  latter  s  ele*  tion  to  the  Presidency.  |  —A  village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  110  m.  .  of 

and  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  Montagna  on  thei  Selina.  .  ,  v  * 

flight  of  Ledru  Rollin.  F.'s  defence  of  Oreini  in  1858  Fayette%  in  Georgta^  i.  N.M .  central  co.;  area,  alwut 
created  a  great  sensation  b}’  its  boldness  and  eloquence.  I  3O0  sq.  m.  iPirers.  Flint  River,  and  M  hitewater.  Line, 

*  A--.I  Hose  creeks.  Surfacf,  generally  level;  sotl.  not 

very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  granite.  Clip.  Fayetteville. 
Pup.  about  7,500. 

Fayette',  in  IlUnnir^  a  S.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  640  sq. 
I  ni.  Rivers.  Kaskaskia  Kiver.  kW/acc,  level ;  *oi7,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Vandalia.  /b;>.  al»mU  25,000. 


In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative! 
body ;  since  which  time  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  | 
his  speeches  in  favor  of  complete  liberty  of  the  press,  I 
against  the  law  of  “  Deportation,”  the  war  with  Austria 
of  1859,  and,  in  18W,  by  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  tbei 

imperial  govt,  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  became  vice-  -  - 

president  of  the  provisional  government  of  national  ! — A  post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co.,  about  30  m. 
defence,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Sept.,  1870;  N.  of  Alton ;  pop.  about  800. 

signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  i>^4ice  with  Prussia,  May  Faye^to',  in^^fne^ana,  ^n^E.S.E.  co. ;  area.  abt.  200  sq. 
10,  1871,  and  resigned  his  post  two  months  later.  He 


was  elected  to  the  French  .Academy  in  1867.  D.  1880. 
FawUes,  Faux,  or  Vaux,  Gut,  one  of  the  conspir- 


m.  Rivers.  W.  Fork  of  'Vhitewater  River.  Surface^ 
level.  Cap.  Connersville.  /Vp.  about  20,000. 

^  -A  township  of  Vigo  co.;  pop.  about  2,000. 

ators  in  the  “Gunpowder  Plot,”  was  b.  in  Yorkshire.  Fayette,  in  Jowa.  a  N.E.  co.;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. 
England,and  enlistedintheSpanisharmyintheNether-  Rivers.  Turkey  River.  Surface,  undulating;  sotl,  fer- 
lands.  There  ho  was  found  by  Winter,  one  of  the  Ro-I  tile.  Cap.  West  Union.  Pujh  16,391. 
man  Catholic  conspirators,  and  with  him  returne*!  to| — A  township  of  Decatur  co. ;  23.5. 

England,  in  1604,  after  agreeing  to  assist  in  the  plot.  —A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  the  Volga  River,  about 
He  passed  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  as  servant  tol  70  m.  M  .N.^5  .  <»f  Dubuque; />«/>.  about  1,400. 

Thomas  Perev,  another  conspirator,  and  was  placed  to  ' — A  township  of  Linn  co. ;  jxtp.  846. 

lodge  in  the  house  next  to  the  Parliament  House.  After  Fayofto,  in  Kentucky,  a  N  E.  central  co.;  area.  at>out 
collecting  the  necessary  combustibles,  F.  w'orked  hisj  StH)  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  River,  and  Hickmans 
way  into  the  coal-cellar  under  the  House  of  Lords,  and  |  Creek.  Surface,  diversified;  sod,  fertile.  Cap.  Lexing- 
after  storing  it  with  gunpowder.  Ac.,  was  appointed  td  ton.  I^p.  about  2o, 000. 

the  dangerous  duty  of  firing  the  mine.  The  govt,  hav-  Fayette,  in  J/atnc,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.; 
ing  had  timely  information  of  the  detesLible  plot,  the’  pop.  about  1,200. 

House  of  Lords  and  its  cellar  was  searched,  and  F.  found  Fayette,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. ;  pop. 
secreted  amidst  some  casks  of  gunpowder,  Nov.  5,  about  800. 

IfiOo.  He  was  at  once  arrested,  soon  after  tried,  and.  Fayette,  in  JA'.wVWppi*,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
Jan.  31,  1606.  suffered  death  at  Westminster  with  sev-,  co.,  about  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Natchez;  p^p.  al*out  500. 
eral  of  the  other  conspirators.  i  Fayette,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Howard 

Fawii,n.  [Fr.  probably  from  Lat.  hoedur,  a  youngj  co.,  on  Bonne  Femme  Creek,  abt.  60  ni.  N.^^  .  of  Jeffer- 
goat;  in  the  Ssibine  tongue, */'•</«.<.]  The  young  of  vari-|  sou  City;  pqp.jslKmt  6.000. 

ous  animals;  as  of  a  lion,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  Ac.  Fayette,  in  Kew  }ork,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.,  on 

buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year.  j  Luke  Erie,  about  31  m.  S.M  .  of  Buffalo. 

— A  color  resembling  that  of  a  fawn.  — A  village  of  Chenango  co.,  abt.  106  in.  M  .S.W .  of  Albany. 

— 17.  a.  [Fr.  yaonner,  to  bring  forth  a  fawn.]  To  bring! — A  post-township  of  i^neca  co., abt.  12  ui.  N.  ofOvid ; pop. 

forth  a  fawn,  or  young.  I  about  6,000. 

Fawn,  r.  n.  [A*.  feegnian,  fsegenian,  to  be  glad  in  ;  Fayette,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  415  sq. 
to  be  delighted  with.]  To  court  favor  or  show  attach- 


iiient  to  by  frisking  about  one,  as  a  dog;  to  cringe  and 
l>ow  to  gain  favor;  to  wlieedle. 

— n.  A  smile,  cringe,  or  bow  ;  mean  flatten.’. 

Fawn,  in  Pfnnsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ; 

pop.  about  2,300.  j 

Fawn,  or  F.vwn  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  York  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800.  j 

Faw'ii’er,  n.  One  who  cringes  meanly,  or  flatters 
basely ;  a  sycophant ;  a  toady.  j 

Fawn'iny;,  n.  The  act  of  meanly,  or  servilely  fl.atter- ! 

ing,  or  cringing  to  any  one.  j 

Fawn'in$;;,p.  a.  Flattering  by  cringing  and  meanness. ; 


ni.  Rivers.  Paint  and  Deer  creeks.  Surface,  generally 
level:  SfnJ,  fertile.  Chp.  Wjushington.  /b/).  about  26,000. 
— A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.  uf  Toledo. 

— A  township  of  I.»a\vrence  co. ;  p^p.  al»out  1.600. 
Fayette,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Virginia;  area.  abt.  800  sq.  m.  Rivnrs.  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  rivers,  and  Re*lstone.  Dunlap's,  In¬ 
dian,  and  Jacob's  creeks.  Surface,  diversified,  in  some 
parts  mountainous;  sod.  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
bituminous  coal  are  abundant  and  unrivalled.  Cap. 
Uniontown.  Pop.  in  1870,  43.284. 

— .K  post-village  ofAlIeghaiiyco.,  abt.  13  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 
.K  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 


— Bringing  forth  a  fawn.  — .K  township  of  Juniata  co. :  pop.  about  2,500. 

Faw'ii'iii^fly,  1°  ^  cringing  or  servile  way ;  with  Fayette,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Mis 

mean  flattery.  |  sissippi ;  area,  abt.  550  sq.  m.  A’trers.  Loosahatebie  and 
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TToif  rivora.  .5«r/a«,  generally  level ;  aoiZ,  fertile.  Cap. 
S^jiuerville,  al>out  28,000. 

Fayetto',  in  TV-rtu,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area,  ab«>utly0o0 
sq.m.  Hictrt.  Colorado  River.  Surface,  tindulaliiig;  soil, 
Vt-ry  fertile.  J/i/i.  Coal.  Cap.  I«a  Grange.  16,000. 

Fayotte.  in  )n.<con.<tn,  a  |x>st-village  and  town^^hip  of 
Eifayette  co.,  abt.  60  m.  of  Madison ;  pop.  of  towuaUip, 
about  l.^OO. 

Fayette,  in  ir.  a  S.  centnl  co. ;  area,  about 

770  sq.  m.  Hivr.rs.  Kanawha  (or  New^,  Gauley,  and 
Meadow  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous.  MarshaU's  Pil¬ 
lar,  a  remarkable  cliff,  some  miles  from  Fayetteville, 
rises  1,(XHJ  ft.  above  Kanawha  River,  on  w*hich  it  is  lo¬ 
cated.  Soil,  fertile,  Min,  Iron  ore.  Cap.  Fayetteville, 
ibp.  alK)iit  8,000. 

Fayette'  Cor  Her,  in  Tmnesxee,  a  po.<«t-village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  CO.,  about  176  m.  W.S.W.  of  Xstshville. 

Fayt'tte  Court-House,  iu  See  Fasette- 

VILLK. 

Fayette  Ridsfe.  in  .V/in/,  a  P.  0.  of  Kennebec  co. 
Fayette  .Spring,  iu  Penns^ltaniOy  a  post-office  of 
Fayette  co. 

Fay  etteville,  or  F.wette  Coitit-IIouse.  in  Alahayna, 
a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fayette  Co.,  about  1^  m.  X.W.  of 
Montgomeiy. 

Fay  etteville,  in  Alabama.,  a  village  of  Talladega  co. 
Fay'etteville,  in  a  |K>st-vilhige.  capital  of 

Washiogtou  co.,  about  2U0  m.  X.W.  of  Little  Rock ;  i>op. 
about  1.400. 

Fay'etteville,  in  Georfjia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fay¬ 
ette  CO.,  about  20  IU.  S.  of  .Atlanta. 

Fay'etteville,  in  JllinoiSyn  i)Ost-village  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  on  the  Kxskitskia  River,  abt.  14  m.  S.E.of  Belleville. 
Fayetteville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fayette  co. 

— X  post-villa^re  of  Lawrence  co. 

Fayetteville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.  by  F.  of  Lexington. 

Fayetteville,  in  y.  Ckirofin^i.  a  p*i»t-town,  capital  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  Ciipe  Fear  River,  abuut  60  m.  S.  of 
Rileigh ;  pop.  about  5.600. 

Fayetteville,  in  yew  York,  a  post-village  of  Manlius 
township.  Onondaga  co.,  abt.  120  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
Fayetteville,  in  0/a'o,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co. 
Fayetteville,  in  Pf*«/uy/ran*a,  a  post-villageof  Frank¬ 
lin  CO., about  145  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia:  pep-  abt.  5(X). 
Fayetteville,  In  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lin¬ 
coln  CO.,  on  Elk  River,  abt.  76  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 
Fayetteville,  in  T-j-as,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co. 
Fayetteville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-\illage,  cap. of  Wind¬ 
ham  CO.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Fayetteville,  in  ir.  riV^'ni'a.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Fayette  co.,  about  36  m.  S.E.  of  Charleston. 

Fay  month,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co.; 
p^fp.  about  lOo. 

Fayoiiiu,  or  Faioiiiii,  {  fa-yoom'.)  a  famous  valley 
and  prov.  of  Central  Egypt,  anciently  the  name  of  Ar~ 
sinne,  and  stretching  out  into  the  desert,  which  almost 
entirely  surrounds  it.  In  extent,  its  length  may  1  retaken 
at  40  m..  by  a  width  of  30.  Desc.  Generally  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  dhurra,  rye,  l»arley.  flax,  cotton,  and  sugar. 
Near  the  cap.  large  quantities  of  roses  are  cultivated, 
and  are  converted  into  rose-water  which  is  highly  es- 
teeme<l.  The  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  F.  luis  beeu 
estimates!  at  460  sq.  m..  of  w’hich  scarcely  the  half  is  at 
present  tilled.  Minuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods. 
The  communication  with  F.  is  carried  on  by  caravans, 
which  set  out  weekly  from  the  village  of  Taiuieh.  Cap. 
Faioum.  I^ap.  unascertained,  but  considerable,  and 
chiefly  .Vrabs. 

Fays'ton.  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Washington  co.; 

pop.  about  900. 

Fay^'vlllo,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Genesee  co.,  abt. 
9  m.  N.  of  Flint. 

Fay'vllle,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Worc^'ster  co. 
Fazzolot,  (/a'tzo-let,}  n.  \lt. fazzedetto.]  A  handkerchief. 
F*  II,  f  .4bbrevialion  of  L-it.  Fidei  Defe.nptr,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.]  A  title  first  conf«'rr«d  upon  Henry  VUI. 
of  England  by  the  Pope,  and  subsequently  retained  by 
his  successors  on  the  throne. 

F^,  (Santa,)  in  Spain,  U.  States,  and  S.  America.  See 
Sant\  F£. 

Feal^*,  iftel,^  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  which,  ris-! 
ing  in  the  mountains  diridiug  the  cos.  Cork  and  Lim-! 
erick.  flills,  by  a  tiibil  aestuary  calle^l  the  Caslan,  into 
the  Shannon.  11  m.  above  Kerry  IIe;td. 

Feal  ty,  {Fr.feauti;  0.  i'T.  fcaultz^,  from  ’LnX.jideli- 
tas  —  faith.]  (Feudal  leiw.)  The  oath  of  fidelity 
taken  by  every  tenant,  on  ailmi-’o^ion.  to  be  true  to  his 
superior  lonL  General  F.  was  that  due  from  the  sule 
ject  to  the  prince;  special  F,  from  tenant  to  mesne  lord. 
F.  is  said  to  differ  from  homage  in  being  due  to  every 
new  lonL 

Fear,  n.  [-4.3./'^,  fear;  afseran,  to  frighten;  Ger. 
pc/a/ir,  danger;  akin  to  I.At.  r'Tcri,  to  be  alraid.1  Ap¬ 
prehension  of  approaching  evil,  danger,  or  death ; 
solicitude;  dread;  terror.  —  The  source,  csiuse,  or  occa¬ 
sion  of  danger :  appr^-hen.-slon  or  alarm.  —  Apprehension 
of  incurring  the  auger  of  God ;  feeling  of  awe  and  rev¬ 
erence  toward  the  Supreme  Being ;  due  regard  to  the 
law  and  word  of  God ;  as.  tbe^car  of  God  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom. —  PrifT.  ix.  10. 

(Med.)  This  operation  upon  the  mind  Is  often,  if  un- 
correct^  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences 
where  sicknej^s  is  present  or  di.-ease  expected.  On  many 
persons  the  influence  of  fear  is  far  more  serious  in  its 
the  worst  form  of  the  dreaded  malady. 


ing  voluntary  victim.s  of  those  who,  from  ago  andi 
strength,  had  the  best  probability  of  escaping.  There  | 
are  lew  medical  meu  who  have  not  had  cases  of  sniall- 
pox,  where  the  patieut,  by  his  own  alarm,  has  produced  i 
the  diseiise,  aud  where  no  direct  contagion  t<*  excite  it 
was  jK>ssible.  Fear  is  a  meutal  ptuson.  aud  the  most 
potent  of  all  antagonists  to  health  and  medicine  ;  and 
as  faith  has  cured  more  diseases  than  physicians  e\er 
prescribes!  for,  so  fear  is  more  destructive  lliau  the  worst 
form  of  contagion.  > 

Fear,  r.  a.  To  dread  ;  to  consider  with  apprehension  or  — Luxurious 
terror;  as,  ‘*1  fear  not  death.*’ — Dryaen.  | 

— To  affnghi ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make  afraid. 

— To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  lor. 

— r.  w  To  live  in  horror ;  to  be  afraid ;  to  feel  an  appre¬ 
hension,  as  of  some  impending  evil ;  to  expect  with 
emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

Fear  er,  n.  One  who  fears  or  dreads. 

Fear'l’iil,  u.  Timt>rous;  timid;  easily  made  afraid ;  as,; 

“he’s  gentle  and  not  fearful'^ — Steaks.  i 

— .4wful;  to  bo  dreaded;  terrible;  frightful;  impressing* 
fear.  ^ 

— Indicative  of  fear;  caused  by  fear. 

Fear'i’ully,  adv»  lu  a  fearful  manner;  frightfully;] 
timorou>ly.  { 

Fear'fiilhc^s,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  timorous, 
or  afraid;  timidity;  terror;  drea^i ;  awe;  apprehension 
of  evil.  ! 

Fear'ini^,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co. ;  | 
pop.  iibl.  1,660. 

Fear  less,  a.  Bold ;  intrepid ;  without  dread ;  as, /ear¬ 
less  of  danger. 

Fear  lessly,  adr.  M'ithout  dread;  intrepidly. 

Fearlessness,  n.  Freedom  from  fear;  boldness; 
courage;  intrepidity. 

Fear  iiau$j;:lit,  ri.  A  dreadnaught ;  a  thick,  heavy 
woolleu  stuff. 

Fearii*s  Springi^,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Winston  CO.,  abt.  Iu5  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson- 

Feasibil  ity,  n.  [See  Fe.vsible.]  Capability  of  execu¬ 
tion;  i-nicticability;  a  thing  practicable. 

Fea  sible,  a.  [Fr./aua6J<,  from /aire,  to  make ;  L.at. 

/uoire,  to  do.]  Practicable;  that  may  be  effected  ;  ca- , 
pable  of  being  done  or  accomplished ;  as,  a  feasible  un- 
derhiking. 

Fea  sible,  n.  Whatever  is  practicable;  the  feasilU 
differs  from  the  possible. 

Feasibleness,  n.  Practicability;  capability  of  being 
executed. 

Fea'sibly,  adv.  Practicablv. 

Feast,  n.  [S.Yr.fesU;  Yr.feie;  L&t. f'stus;  Sc.  dies,  a 
hoHilay.J  .4  festival ;  a  holiday  ;  a  joyous  anniversary ; 
a  solemnity. —  Au  entertainment  at  table ;  a  sumptuous 
meal  gi%en  to  a  number  of  persons;  a  rich  repjist; 
a  banquet. 

(JScc/.)  Almost  every  religion,  true  or  false,  has  had 
its  solemn  fe;ist-dHys.  The  ancient  Greeks  aud  Romans 
had  them,  as  well  as  the  Jews  and  modern  Christians. 


6o«l  appointed  several  festivals  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  til  St  aud  most  ancient  of  which  was  the  Sabhath,  orl 


Seventh  day  of  the  week,  commemorative  of  the  cr^ 
ation.  The  Passover  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their  i 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  aud  of  the  favor  of  God  in 
sparing  their  first-born,  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  | 
were  slain.  The  feast  of  Pentecf^t  was  celebrated  on  i 
the  60th  day  after  the  Piissover,  in  memory  of  the  law , 
b<*ing  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  ^inai.  The  feast  of  1 
Tents,  or  Tabernacles,  was  instituted  in  memory  of , 
their  fathers  having  dwelt  iu  tents  for  forty  years  ini 
the  wilderness,  aud  all  Israel  were  obliged  to  attend! 
the  temple  aii*l  dwell  eight  days  under  tents.  These 
were  their  principal  feiists;  but  they  bad  numerous 
others ;  as  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  the  feast  of  Expiation 
or  .4tonement,  the  feast  of  the  Detlication  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  Moons,  Ac.  In  the  Christian  Church,  no  festi¬ 
val  appears  clearly  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  yet  Christians  have  always  cele¬ 
brated  the  meiiiury  of  his  resurrection,  and  numerous 
others  were  introduced  at  an  early  period.  At  first,  they 
were  only  appointed  to  commemorate  the  mure  promi¬ 
nent  events  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  labors  and  virtues  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists; 
bnt  martyrs  came  soon  after  to  be  introduced,  and  by 
the  4th  century  their  number  liad  increased  to  a  very 
extravagant  exteut.  .4nd  not  only  so,  but  instead  of 
being  spent  iu  devotional  exercises,  they  were  employed 
in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  passions,  and  in  criminal 
pursuits;  indeed,  many  of  the  festivals  were  instituted 
on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to  similar  purposes. 
Feasts  are  either  movable  or  immovable.  Immovable 
fe:ists  are  such  as  are  celebrated  constantly  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year,  the  principal  of  which  being  Christinas- 
day.  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  Purification, 
Lady-day  or  the  -4unuDciHiion,  All-Saints,  All-Souls; 
besides  the  days  of  the  several  apostles,  as  St.  Th<imas. 
St.  Paul.  Movable  feasts  are  such  as  are  not  confined 
to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 


— r.  n.  To  eat  sumptuously  ;  to  cat  together  on  a  day  of 
joy  ;  To  dine  or  sup  on  rich  or  rare  pn.>visious. 

•‘Oar  cborcb-wardeos  /cast  oo  tbe  riirer.  mud  give  am  tbm 
fmnbiDgs."  —  (iof. 

Fea^t'-clay,  n.  A  holiday;  a  day  of  festivity. 
Feast'er,  n.  One  who  fares  sumptuously;  one  who 
gives  splendid  banquets.  ^ 

Feast'orville>  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bucks  co. 
FeaJ^t’l'ul,  a.  Festive ;  joyful ;  as,  “  hi&  feastful  friend.” 

Milton. 

riotous. 

**  Tbe  sailor  trafo 
His  herbs  mnd  flocks  im  ftasi/ul  riles  deroor.”  —  Pope. 
Feast  fiillj-,  adr.  Festively;  joyfully;  luxuriantly. 
FeaHt'»rite,  n.  Custom  deserved  at  entertainments. 
F^ant'-woii,  a.  Procured  by  giving  a  banquet ;  bribed 
bv  an  entertainment. 

Feat.  n.  [Fr.  fait;  0.  Fr.  faict ;  Lat.  factum,  a  deed, 
from  facere,  to  make.]  An  act;  deed  of  prowess  or 
strength;  an  exploit;  au  achievement  by  strength, 
skill,  or  cunning;  as,  a  feat  of  anus. 

Fea  ther,  n.  [A.  ’^.ftdher;  O^r.feder;  Icel.  feodur; 
allied  to  Lat.  pe7tna,  equiv.  to  ^fna.  and  Gr.pteron,  from 
petesUiai.]  A  plume  of  a  bird.  —  'Ihe  general  name  of 
the  covering  of  birds.  —  Kind;  nature;  species;  as, 
“  birds  of  a  feather.”  i.  e.,  of  the  same  kind  or  species. — 
An  ornament ;  a  vain  or  empty  title. —  A  sort  of  natu¬ 
ral  frizzling  of  the  hair  on  the  neck  or  forehead  of  a 
horse,  rising  above  the  surrounding  hair,  and  resem¬ 
bling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  corn.  —  A  small  piece  of  iron 
used  ill  splitting  stone. 

(Physiol,  and  Own.)  Feathers  are  a  peculiar  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  tegumentary  system  foiiuiiig  the  exteraal 
covering  or  plumage  of  birds.  'Though  cheniically  simi¬ 
lar  to,  and  homogeneous  with,  the  hair  of  mammal^ 
their  anatomical  structure  is  in  some  respects  different. 
They  consist  of  the  guill,  the  shaft,  and  the  vanes,  (Fig 
996.)  The  quill,  a,  is  a  hollow,  semi-transparent,  horny 
cylinder,  by  which  the  feather  is  attach€*d  to  the  skin, 
and  terminates  below  in  an  obtuse  extremity,  presenting 
an  orifice,  e,  termed  the  lower  umbilicus.  -4  second 
orifice,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  quill,  and  termed 
the  second  umbilicus,/,  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end, 
where  the  two  vanes  meet  and  unite.  It  combines 
strength  with  lightness  in  a  very  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner.  The  cavity  of  the  quill  contains  a  series  of  conical 
capsules  united  together  by  a  central  pedicle,  forming 
the  membranous  remains  of  the  original  formation-pulp. 
The  shaft,  6  6,  is  quadrilateral, 
with  a  smooth  convex  surface ; 
it  conhiius  a  white.  dn>%  and 
verj'  light  pith.  The  rar2«,cc, 
are  sulnlivided  into  two  parts, 

— tbe  barbs  and  the  barbules. 

The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  barbs,  and  each 
barb  forms  of  itself  a  small 
shaft,  which  is  covered  in  a 
similar  manner  with  little 
barbs  on  each  edge.  Tliese 
barbules  are  so  firmly  bound 
to  each  other,  that,  although 
in  reality  separate,  they  seem 
to  adhere.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  changed  at  periodical 
intervals.  This iscalled  “moult¬ 
ing.”  Feathers  vary  in  their 
size,  form,  and  function,  aud 
in  most  cases  are  accompanied 
by  an  accessory  plume,  which 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
small  downy  tuft.  In  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  wear  the  skins  of  some 
birds,  with  the  feathers  on,  as 
clothing.  In  Greenland.clothes 
made  with  the  skins  of  eider- 
ducks  are  worn  with  the  feath¬ 
ers  inside.  The  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans  made  pictures  with  the  colored  plumes  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds.  after  the  manner  of  mosaic.  Feathers  form 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  tbe 
ostrich  have  been  held  iu  high  estimation  from  the 
times  of  antiquity,  and  have  been  used  as  ornaments  for 
the  fans  and  head-dresses  of  ladies,  the  helmets  of  war¬ 
riors,  and  for  gay  proceK'-ions.  The  finest  feathers 
used  for  beds  are  those  of  the  eider-duck,  which  is 
chieflv  obtained  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 
Terv  'fine  feathers,  especially  for  quills,  are  obtained 
from  Hudson’s  Bay.  — or  the  first  covering  of 
young  birds,  is  also  an  article  of  commerce.  The  down 
of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantzic. 

A  ffOther  in  one's  cap,  an  honor  or  credit :  a  mark  of 
distinction. —  To  sftow  Ote  white  feather,  to  display 
cowardice. —  To  be  in  high  feather,  to  be  in  exuberant 
spirits.  —  To  cut  a  feather,  (JN’au/.)  to  cause  a  wake  be¬ 
hind  a  vessel  in  motion  ;  to  cause  the  water  to  foam  by 


Easter,  which  ^ves  law  to  all  the  rest,  all  oY  them  fol- 1  wUrfoithers  ;  to  cover  w 

oml  IrA^rxinor  tKoir  nrftrwsf*  nf'fsa  fironi  lit  JIS  I  •  i*.  _  '  .  “  .  »• _ _ 


lowing  and  keeping  their  proper  distances  from  it:  as 
PalmSunday.G«x)d  Friday,  Ash-Wednesday,  Sexagesima. 
Ascension-day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  Besides 
these,  which  are  general,  there  are  others  which  are 
local  or  occasional,  enjoined  by  the  magistrate,  or  vol¬ 
untarily  set  on  foot  by  the  people,  such  as.  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  th^  Anniversary  of  American  Independence  cele- 
bnted  annually  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving- 
day,  also  held  every  year  on  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  the  occasion. 


effect  than  the  worst 

In  all  epidemic  diseases,  particularly  plague  and  chol-j 

era,  the  terror  inspired  by  either  scourge  has  been  quite’  - -  --  i  i 

as  fatal  as  the  infection,  —  paralyzing  the  system,  and  — r.  a.  To  entertain  sumptuously,  or  ma^ificently ;  as, 


robbing  the  body  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  its  nervous  “  Xofe/ist  with  great  show  of  favor.”  —  Hayward, 
stamina,  and  the  mind  of  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  mak-  —  To  delight ;  to  pamper ;  to  gratify  luxuriously. 

885 


ith 

foliage  In  a  featherr  manner ;  to  furnish  with  a  feathei 
or  Others  ;  as,  to  f rattier  an  arrow,  to  f rather  a  bonnet. 
— To  tread,  as  a  cock. 

"  HefeaUter'd  her  s  hundred  times  a  daj."  —  Dryden. 

—To  enrich:  to  deck;  to  embellish;  to  adorn;  as,  he  is 
/ea/A«r«f  like  a  peacock.  ..  v  v 

To  feather  one't  nett,  to  provide  for  one  s  self,  by  ab¬ 
stracting  a  portion  of  money,  property,  ic.,  belonging 
to  another  when  passing  ttirongh  one's  liands.  and  self- 
appropriating  the  same ;  to  accumulate  wealth,  whether 
by  fair  or  unfair  me.vns ;  —  this  expression  takes  rise 
from  the  practice  of  birds  in  collecting  here  and  there 
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materials  for  their  nests.— To /-a/Tirr  wr.  (iVuui.)  FeVal.  a. 
A  term  used  in  rowiiijj*  the  hriu^iit;;  of  an 

oar-hlade  out  of  the  water  into  ahorizunUil  position,  in 
such  a  mauuer  as  to  cut  b<*lh  wind  and  water  without 
resistance  from  eitlier. 

--r.  a.  To  throw  or  swing  into  a  horizontal  position ;  as, 
to  fiathrr  an  oar. 

•'  Tbe/eoiAerirtj  oar  returns  the  gleam.”  —  TicieU. 

Feafh'er-aliim.  n.  (J/i/i.)  A  variety  of  alum.  Same 
as  11\L0TP.ICHIT£,  r. 

Feath  er-bed,  n.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers;  a  soft 

Feath'er-boar<lin5f,  t>.  Th.it  kind  of  weather^ 
boarding  in  which  the  edge  of  one  board  overlaps  that, 
of  another. 

Feath'er-d  river,  n  One  who  beats  or  prepares  fea- 1 
thers  f*ir  use  by  freeing  them  of  extraneous  matter  and  . 
airing  them.  .  .  ,  I 

Feath'erod,  p.  o.  Covered  with  feathers;  enriche*!, 
fitted,  or  furnished  with  feathers,  as  an  armw  ;  winged.  i 
— Furnishe  1  with  anything  similar  to  feathers;  as,  land 
is  said  to  he  feath^rid  with  trees.  j 

Feath'er-eds’<‘»  ”•  Bojirds  or  planks  having  one  edge  I 
thinner  than  the  other,  are  called /cnfArr-rx/z/c  stuff. 

Featli'er-edjjed,  a.  Having  one  edge  thinner  than 
another. 

Feath'er-few,  n.  An  inaccurate  spelling  of  Fever¬ 
few,  q.  V. 

Feath'er-jjrass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Stipa.  i 

Featli'oMiiif.  M.  (Arc^)  See  Foil.  i 

{Xaut.)  Ill  rowing,  the  act  of  turning  the  blade  of 


[Lat.  fxjr.  pi.  /arc«.  dregs,  excrement.  See 


F^'dVraliisni,  n.  [Fr  /’^erahsmeJ]  The  principles  of 

K*.  Ai  1  Coiitaiiiintrdregs' lees,  sedmient,or  excrement.  fedeniU,  or  federalists.  .  ,  ,,  * 

Fefa».,M/aW«,)rs;a-p^^  tuwn  Jf  France,  dep.  Fe«l'..rali*e.  r.  a.  [•'r./f To  i««k<-Jeder«te: 
Scdn  "luftricure,  can  cant.,  4:s  in.  X.W.  of  Iluiien.  F.  is ,  to  confederate  for  political  ends  and  rcq.nremcnts  .  to 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  having  an  exchange.  unite  in  league  ^  “A'^Ji’na  on 

*  •  ■  •  ^  -  T. . -*  is;  Fed  eral  Point  Fisriit-lioiiso,  in  A.  (.flro/tno.  on 

.  *'■  -  It  exhib- 


oiie  )f  the  best  on  the  English  Channel.  Manuf  Sugar, 
li.ien,  and  cotton  fabrics,  Ac.  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade | 
in  ship-building.  F<tp.  lG,46o. 

Fc'ccs,  ».pf.  [ Lilt.. which  see.]  See  Fj:cbs. 

Fe'oials.  or  Fo'tials.  w.pL  [Lat.  {Homan 

Hist.)  The  Uouiiui  heralds,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was 
to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  The  former  (office 
they  performed  with  the  following  ceremonies:  They' 
were  first  sent  to  demand  redress;  if  it  was  n«»t  given 


the  N.  side  ot  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Kiver. 
its  a  light  48  feet  al»ove  the  sea-level. 

F<*<l  C^ralsbu  in  Maryland,  a  j«>st-village  of  Caro¬ 
lina  CO.,  about  50  III.  E.S.E.  of  AnnajHilis. 

F<‘<reraUoii,  in  OAio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,abt. 
90  m.  S.K.  of  Columbus. 

Fed  orate,  a.  j^Lat.  /ardera/n-i,  from  fcEdtrn  —  fctdusy 
fadf.ns,  a  league.]  Leagued:  united  by  compact  or  con¬ 
federation  :  as,  frdrraU  jyowers 


were  nrsc  seui  lo  uemauu  icuic.-'s ,  n  »v  «««  n-.w  t^**'-**  . ;  .  ’  •'  rt-  /  t  t  *  ^ 

within  thirty-three  da.vs,  they  returned  to  the  confines  Fedora  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  fed(Tatio.\  Lonfea- 


of  the  hostile  shite,  and  threw  a  bloody  spear  within, 
them,  having  proclaimed  war  acccording  to  a  given  for¬ 
mula  before  not  less  than  three  adult  witnesses.  The 
F.,  who  loi'k  the  oath  in  the  mime  of  the  Koman  people' 
in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  V.ttrr  I'atra- 
tas.  The  college  of  F..  said  to  have  hei  n  instituted  hy 
Numa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks. 

Fe'eifork,  rt.  [Lat../arc«, dung, and  Eng./orl-.]  (Zoof.) 
The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvse  of  certain  insects 
c;irrv  their  faeces. 

Feck'lesx.  a.  [See  Effectless.]  Feeble;  weak;  im¬ 
becile;  deficient  inspirit. 

Fec'iila.n.  [Lat.dim.of/ff<y^,lees:  Fr./tcu/e,]  A  name 
applied  to  starch obtaineil  from  various  sources,  but  more 
especially  to  the  starch  of  the  potato. — See  St.^rch 


the  oar,  while  emerging  from  the  water  preparatory  to,  Fec'ulenoe,  or  Fee  nleiiey,  n.  [Liit.  fxc^^.ntia  ; 


being  thrown  forward  for  another  dip,  from  a  vertical 
to  a  horizontal  position.  The  oar  thus  turned  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  wind  or  to  the  water,  should  waves 
strike  it,  and  has  a  m*»re  elegant  appearance. 

Featli  erless,  a.  Unfledged;  destitute  of  feathers.  i 
Featli  erly,  i»r  Feathery,  a.  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  feathers ;  plumose.  I 

Feath'er  Ore,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  lead,  in  c;ipillary  or  cobweb  crysiallizalious ;  a 
variety  of  J\MESOMTE,  (/.  r.  | 

Foatli'er  River,  iu  California.,  rises  in  the  E.  part 
of  Plumas  co.,  and  flowing  generally  S.\N 


Sacramento  River,  abl.  3  >  m.  above  Sacramento  City 
Feath  er  Kiver,  in  Idaho^  enters  the  S.  fork  of  the 
Boisee  River  in  .A.lturas  co. 

Feath'erstoue,  in  Minn^mta.,  a  village  and  township 
of  G'Hidhue  co.,  abt,  9  m.  S.\S  .  of  Red  ing. 
Feath'er-veinetl,  a.  (Fof.)Sameas  Pexmnerved.  ^.r. 
Feath'er-wei^jht,  n.  A  very  light  weight,  so  exact 
that  a  feather  might  turn  the  senile ;  the  smallest  weight 
that  can  be  put  on  the  hack  of  a  horse  in  a  race  or  other  ■ 
match  ;  the  lightest  champions  among  pugilists.  j 

Feat'ly,  adv.  Neatly;  deftly;  skilfully;  adroitly: 
dexterously. 

Feat'noss,  n.  Neatness:  nimbleness;  adroitness. 
Fea'ture,  n.  [N.  Fr.  failure;  0.  Fr.  /.iifwre,  from 
faire;  Lat. /aefara,  from /acer<,  to  make.]  The  cast 
or  make  of  the  face,  or  of  any  single  lineament;  gen-; 
eral  appearance  of  the  person;  used  iu  the  plural  for 
the  entire  face. 

*•  It  U  for  homely  featuret  to  keep  borne.”  —  ililton. 

— The  form  of  any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  thing.  — The 
cast  or  structure,  as  of  a  Landscape;  an  essaj*.  —  Any 
prominent  point ;  as,  a  feature  of  the  law.  — Any  marked 
peculiarity. 

Fea'tored,  a.  Having  good  lineaments;  resembling 
in  features. 

Fea  tureless,  a.  Not  having  features,  or  presenting 
indistinct  ones. 

Fea'tiirely,  odr.  Prominently;  showing  striking  pe¬ 
culiarities. 

Feaze,  {felz^  v.a,  [Ger. /asm,  to  separate,  from /a#e,  a 
fibre  or  thread.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope. 

— n.  State  of  fretfulness  ;  worry  or  anxiety ;  excitement. 
Febric'ula,  n.  [Lat,  dim.  of a  fever.]  (.1/rd.) 
A  sliitht  fever. 

Febrifa'cient,  a.  (Xat./r6n>.  a  fever,  and  faeere,  to 
produce.]  Tending  to  produce  fever;  febrific. 

_ n.  [See  auPRA.J  That  which  tends  to  produce,  or  cause 

fever. 

Febrif 'ic.  a.  [Fr.  f£br\jujut.\  Causing  or  producing 
fever;  febrifacient. 

Febrif  ngal, a.  (Lat.  /r//n/wpa/w,  from /rtris.  a  fever, 
and  fugare^  to  put  to  flight.]  Tending  to  mitigate  or 
enre  fever.  . 

Feb’rifiig’e,  n.  [See  above.]  {Med.)  A  me<licine  tend¬ 
ing  to  cure,  or  alleviate  fever.  As  fevers  are  cured  by 
several  chissesof  medicines,  the  list  of  F.  would  be  very 
numerous,  embmclng  articles  from  the  mineral,  vege¬ 
table,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  comprehending  tonics, 
stimulants,  emetics,  diaphoretics,  purgatives,  and  diuret¬ 
ics.  The  term,  however,  should  properly  be  confined 
to  such  substances  as  exercise  a  direct  and  specific 
action  on  the  chain  of  raorbiil  actions  which  constitute 
the  diseas“.  us  cinchona,  quinine,  and  ai-senic. 
F^b’rifn^e,  a.  Anti-febrile;  having  the  quality  of 
curinz  fever. 

Feb'rile,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ./>!)rt7ts;  Fr. /e/m7«.  from  Lat. 
febris,  a  fever.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indic;iting,  fever;  de¬ 
rived  from  fever;  as.  fehriW  action  of  the  pulse. 
Feb'riiary,n,  (lo^t.  Fehruariui,  Uovn  f^bruart^  to  pu¬ 
rify.]  The  second  month  ©four  year,  and  containing,  ordi¬ 
narily,  twenty-eight  days,  except  in  leap-year,  when  it 
has  twenty-nine,  an  intercalary  day  being  added.  It  i  • 


Fr./tCM/^n<y.]  Muddiness;  quality  of  abounding  with 
lees  or  sediment.  j 

— I^es;  faeces ;  8e<Ument;  dregs.  ^  | 

F^'c'uloiit,  a.  \h.iX..fsculnttus;  Fr. /ccu/m/,  from  Lat. , 
/i£x,  sediment.]  Abounding  in  dregs;  fonl;  filthy; 
muddy;  impure;  excremeiititious;  abounding  in  impure 
substances.  ; 

Fo'cund.  a.  {Yt.  fccond ;  Lat. /rcundu.?,  from  the  same 
root  with  fetus,  ail  embryo;  allied  ty  Gr.  phud,  to  pro¬ 
duce;  Sansk.  bhd,  to  be.]  Fruitful,  said  of  plants  and 
animals;  prolific;  fertile;  productive, 
enters  the  r.  a.  [fr.fccondrr  ;  Lat.  fecundare,  from 

feenndus.  See  Scpra.]  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific; 
to  impregnate. 

FoouinUi'tioii*  n.  [Lat.  fecundatin.  See  Feccnd.] 
The  act  of  rendering  fruitful  or  prolific;  fertilization; 
impregnation.  —  See  Impregxatiox. 

Fecun'Uity,  n.  \Yt.  fCc^mdite.,  from  I>at. /renmius.] 
Fruitfulness ;  the  quality  of  producing  or  bringing  forth 
in  abundance,  particularly  the  power  in  female  animals  1 
of  priKlucing  their  young  in  great  number^.  —  Power 
of  bringing  forth;  fcrtility  ;  richness  of  invention;  as, 
the  fecundity  of  his  intellect,  | 

Fod,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Feed,  q.  r. 

FoU'oral.a.  [Fr. /u/cra/,  from  Lat, /ordiw,  a  covenant.]  I 
Derived  from  aii  agreement  or  covenant;  p«‘rtaining  toj 
a  league,  contract,  or  treaty,  especially  bet  ween  slates 
or  uptioDs;  founded  on  compact  by  treaty  or  mutual 
agreement;  as,  a  federal  uniun  of  states.  j 

“  Contrary  to  all  federal  right  and  justice.”— (?rrtc. 

F.  goremment.  .K  government  formed  hy  the  union 
of  several  sovereign  states,  each  surrendering  a  portion 
of  its  power  to  the  central  authority.  But  the  Hinount 
of  the  power  thus  surrendered  varies  iu  different  fed¬ 
erations.  Thus,  the  government  of  the  German  empire 
as  it  existed  before  the  French  revolution,  and  that  of  : 
the  Uniteil  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  both] 
termed  F. ;  ami  the  Swiss  cantons,  under  the  present' 
Swis.s  constitution,  have  retained  more  of  their  individ-l 
ual  sovereignty  than  those  of  the  United  States  of  j 
America,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  permanent  federal ' 


eration;  act  of  joining  in  a  league. 

— A  federal  or  confederate  government;  a  league;  a  con- 
feileracv ;  a  compact ;  a  bond  of  union. 

Fod'eriktive,  a.  [Fr./trftro/i/.]  Uniting  or  combining 
in  a  league:  forming  a  confederation  :  federal. 

Fe'dia.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  raUrianaceff^ 
having  a  toothed  calyx  and  S-fid  corolla,  three  fctamens, 
and  a  S-locular  fruit,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  annual  plaul.sof  humble  growth,  with  repeatedly 
fork«*d  steins,  and  very  small  flowers,  growing  in  culti- 
vaietl  grounds,  Ac.  F.  fagopyrum,  the  C^rn-salad,  or 
Lamb-lettuce,  (the  Maclte  of  the  French,  and  the  Ba- 
pumscher  of  the  Germans,)  is  frequently  used  in  this 
country  as  spring-salad,  iiie  plant  is  extremely  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  can  he  obtaiueil  in  the  very  first  days 
of  spring,  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Fedor,  or  Feodor.  IVANOviTCH,(/aiWor,)  the  last  czar 
of  the  dynasty  of  Riiric  on  the  throne  of  Rns.sia.  He 
I  besan  his  reign  In  loS4.  and  being  weak  botli  in  body 
and  mind,  assigned  the  government  of  his  affairs  to 
Goudonoff.  who  seems  to  have  managed  them  with  dex- 
;  terity  and  vigor.  In  his  reign  the  pea.sants  of  Muscovy 
[  were  converte<l  into  serfs,  and  attachct!  to  the  land. 

I  Previously  they  had  enjoyed  personal  liberty.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Siberia  was  achievetl  by  tiondonuff,  and  many 
I  remarkable  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  coorts 
were  effected:  so  that  this  reign  may  be  deemed  by  no 
1  means  the  least  remarkable  in  the  Muscovite  annals.  D. 

'  1598. 

Fe  dor,  or  Feotlor,  Alexievitch,  czar  oT  Russia,  and 
I  eldest  brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  ascended  the 
*  throne  w  hen  only  19  years  of  age.  and  evinced  a  strength 
of  will  and  determination  of  character,  which,  had  he 
lived,  might  have  anticipated  the  ref<*rms  which  his 
A'ounger  brother  was  subsequently  destined  to  effect 
among  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign. 
His  reign  is  rendered  memorable  on  account  of  his  call¬ 
ing  into  his  presence  the  Muscovite  nobles,  who  deso¬ 
lated  the  country  with  broils  about  their  claims  of  fam¬ 
ily  precedence,  and  throwing  the  rolls  of  the  /amad, 
or  ”  Arrangement,*’  into  the  fire.  The  genealogical  rec¬ 
ords,  which  did  not  relate  to  claims  of  precedence,  were 
preserved  ami  ]>rop<  rly  arranged,  iu  accordance  with  his 
will.  D.  ill  his  25ih  year,  1CS2. 

Fee,  n.  [Pu.  ree ;  Icel.  ./> ;  L.  Sax.  rer,  cattle :  Gr.  p^it, 
a  fl«xk.  The  Goth,  faihn  si^ifies  goods,  and  is  derived 
from  fahun,  to  acquire.]  Hire;  stipend  ;  reward  ;  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  rendered;  recompense,  either 
gratuitous  or  established  by  law.  particularly  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services :  as,  a  lawyer's /cc,  a  boatman’s /«,  Ac. 

“  Jfoihing  io  courts  is  done  without  a  fee.'*  —  Buhhert, 

{Fettd.  Low.)  A  fief:  an  estate  in  trust  granted  by  a 
prince  or  lord,  to  be  held  on  condition  of  personal  ser¬ 
vices  or  other  conililion. 

{Eng.  Law.)  .Vny  land  or  tenement  held  of  a  superior 
on  certain  understood  conditions. 

{Amrr.  Law.)  An  <^state  of  inheritance,  on  which  tho 
holder  has  a  full  right  of  proprietorship. 


executive  l)ody,  and  their  legislature,  or  die/,  is  little, — r.  a.  To  pay  a  h^e  to ;  to  reward  pecuniarily  :  to  recom- 
.  .  *.  ..  .  _ A-j-i _ .... _ '  TVATioAx  r.  .r  e<xrviV<Afi  rAiiftArpH  r  tohiTp:  toenfi^c'eiu  ones 


more  than  a  meeting  of  delegates  w  ith  full  powers  from  • 
separate  republics  to  consider  certain  common  concerns. 
(See  Diet.)  The  theory  of  our  constitution,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  recognizes  not  only  unity  in  respect  of  foreign 
relations,  but  also  a  common  legislature,  which  alone 


pense  for  services  rendered;  to  hire;  to  engage  in  one’s 
service  by  advancing  a  fee  or  sum  of  money ;  as,  to  fee.  a 
physician. 

**  There  '*  not  a  lord  of  them  but  iu  bi»  house 
I  have  a  serraui  feed."  —Shake. 


has  the  right  to  impose  certain  taxes  (such  as  customs).  F^^l>l€*,  (/c'^/,)  a.  [Fr. /a/We;  0.  Fr. from  Lat. 


to  regulate  the  management  of  waste  or  public  lands 
throughout  the  Uni'‘ii,  Ac.,  as  well  as  a  permanent  com¬ 
mon  executive,  consisting  of  the  president  and  hii  cab¬ 
inet,  chargetl  w'ith  the  superintendence  of  those  branches 
of  administration  which  regard  the  whole  community. 

Fekl'eral,  Fed'eralisf,  n.  [Ft.  fi-dfraliste.]  One 
who  upholds  the  doctrine  of  confederation. 

{Amer.  Hist.)  The  name  assumed  by  a  political  party, 
formed  in  1788,  who  claimed  to  be  the  particular  friends 


ffebt/w,  lamentable ;  in  L.  Lat.  used  as  equivalent  todr- 
lilis,  debilitated.  See  Debility.]  \Veak  :  infirm  ;  debili¬ 
tated  of  bodily  system;  destitute  of  proper  physical 
strength;  sickiv:  enervated;  impotent. 

Fee  ble-niiiicied,  a.  M'&ik  of  intellect;  defective  in 
constancy  or  resolution;  vacillating;  irresolute;  as, 
‘•comfort  the  feeble-minded.’^  —  1  These,  v.  14. 

Fee'ble-iiiindedness.  n.  Lack  of  firmness  or  con¬ 
stancy  of  mind ;  irresolution;  vacillation. 


of  the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  government.  Their  F^e'bleness,  n.  Weakness  of  body  or  mind  ;  imbe- 


opponents,  the  Republicans,  the}'  called  Anri- FtderaZis/i. 
and  charged  them  to  a  certain  extent,  with  htistility  to. 
or  distnist  of.  the  Constitution  and  the  general  govern- 


cilitv:  want  of  force  or  vigor  ;  infirmity. 

arft?.  Weakly;  without  strength  or  force;  as, 
to  creep  along/«6/y. 


ment.  The  leading  F.  were  Washington,  Adams.  Ham-  Pee^d,  r.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  Fed.)  f  A.S.  fedan.  afe.dan  ;  D. 

.  r..  .  roedan ;  Ger.  futfem  ;  Goth,  fodjan.  See  Fodder,  and 

Food.]  To  supply  with  nutriment;  to  give  food  to;  to 
furnish  with  provisions  ;  as,  to  feed  a  child. 

“  If  thine  euemr  hunger,  feed  him.”  —  Jtom.  xll.  30. 


ilton,  and  Jay,  and  the  leading  Federalist  States  were 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  supported,  generally,  hy  j 
the  rest  of  New  England.  Tlie  opi>osition  w;ts  led  byi 
Jefferson.  Madison,  Slonroe,  Burr,  and  Gallatin.  In  the| 

contests  of  the  French  Revoln, ion.  tlie  Z-  Wned  to  tl^  to  furnish  ^ith  anythin R  of  which  there  is 

side  of  England,  the  Repiiiilicans  to  that  of  France.  Tiie  ’  -  -  -  ,  _ 


so  called  because  in  that  month  funeral  lustrations  were 
performed  at  Rome.  It  was  introduced  into  the  calendar 

by  Suma,  wlio  gave  it  the  twelfth  place;  but  the  decern- 

Tin  subeeauently  transferred  it  to  where  it  now  stands.  Fed'eral  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  P.O.  of  Harford  co. 
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opposition  of  the  F.  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  especially 
the  calling  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  effected  their 
destruction  as  a  national  party.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1816  they  were  signally  defeated,  and  in  1820 
they  w’ere  completely  dDbanded.  During  the  late  civil 
war  the  term  was  applied  distinctively  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  national  cause,  as  opposed  to  those  who 
favored  and  carried  out  the  principles  of  secession,  who 
were  so-stvled  Confederate^. 


constant*  consumption,  w.aste,  or  use;  as.  to  feed  a  fur¬ 
nace  with  fuel.  — To  graze;  to  consume  or  crop, as  grass 
by  cattle. 

“  Once  iu  three  yesn/eed  yo.ur  mowing-land*."  —  Mortimer, 
— To  pamper ;  to  glut ;  to  foster ;  to  satiate. 

“  To  feed  despair,  and  cherish  hopeless  love.”  —  Prior. 

— To  fatten ;  to  make  fat  or  plump  :  as,  welb/cd  oxen. 

**  1  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture.”  —  Seek,  xxxiv. 

— n.  To  take  food ;  to  eat ;  to  subsist  by  eating ;  as,  to 
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fef.d  witlt  an  appetite.  —  To  pa.^sture ;  to  graze;  to  crop  ; ; 
to  place  cattle  to  feed. 


their  differences  L-om  fhe  differences  of  the  powers 
which  they  attend. 


If  H  mau  s  beast  sball  fted  in  mouther  man's  field,  he  shall  I'COl'i lltfly •  Teiiderl>  ;  ®y®ceptihl>  ,  affectingly 


make  restitution  —  Kxi>d.  x.\ii.  5 

^To  prov  ;  to  encroach  upon;  to  sponge;  as,  to  feed  on 
anticipation. 

"  I  um  not  covetous  of  gold  : 

Nor  care  I  who  dotu  fctd  upon  my  cost. '  —Shak*. 

Feed,  n.  That  which  is  eaten  by  bejists,  —  particularly 
a  certain  allowance  of  provender  or  fodder  devoured  by 
cattle,  lu'gs,  &c. ;  as,  to  give  u  horse  ^  feed. —  Pasture; 
gras»;  meadow-laud. 

**  ills  bounds  otfetd  mre  now  on  sale.  ‘  —  Shak4. 

*--Act  of  eating;  a  meal;  —  generally  applied  in  a  vulgar 
sense  ;  as,  we  had  a  Ciipital  fetd  at  his  house. 

Feotl  €r,  ».  Om*  who  gives  food  or  sni^plies  imurish- 
meut:  one  who  f.ittens  cattle  for  slaughter.  —  An  eu- 
courager,  exciter,  or  abettor;  as  “  thou  wust  iho/izrfer 
of  my  riots.”  —  A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel 

that  supplies  a  main  canal  with  water.  —  A  branch  line 
of  railn»a<l,  wliich  furnishes  additional  business  to  the 
main  stem. 

{^Mining.)  A  lateral  branch  of  a  vein  of  ore,  running 
into  a  Imle. 

Foo«l'-lieiitl*  n.  A  tank  high  enough  to  supply  water, 
by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  boiler  of  an  engine. 

Feecl'-lit'atpr,  n.  {Mach.')  That  vessel  in  which  the 
water  for  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engiuo  is  heated  by  the 
furnace  before  entering  the  boiler. 

Feed'iii;;.  n.  Atattening;  the  act  of  eating;  that  which 
is  eaten. — .\ff  inling  food  for  animals;  pasture*land. 

Feed  ing  llilW,  in  .Vas.<.,  a  I*.  O.  of  Hampden  co. 

Feed  O/n’o,  a  posl-oftice  of  Harrison  co. 

Fee-Fee,  in  .l/LssouW,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  16 
m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Feejee,  or  Fiji,  iHluud^,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
comprising  ‘.iOO,  of  which  O-i  are  inhabited;  Lai.  bet.  15° 

Siy  aud  ly°  30'  S.,  Lod.  bet.  177°  K.  aud  178°  W. 

Volcanic,  with  a  fertile  soil,  display  iug  a  Jiora  of  remark¬ 
able  luxuriance.  Pop.  abt.  loo.uon,  generally  in  a  state  1  pei; 
of  entire  barlwnsm.  An  American  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Wilkes  e.xplored  these  isiaiiils,  18o^-'42 ;  and  they 
passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  lireat  Britain  in  1874. 

Feel,  I’,  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  Felt.)  [A.  S.  g'feUin,  fslan ; 

Fris.  ijL'r.fahUn:  Dixn.fo^U;  aliit^l  to  Lut.y)a//>o, 

palpdrCy  to  touch  softly.]  To  have  perception  of  t  hings 
by  the  touch;  to  touch;  to  handle;  us,  to /tfeZ  one’s  way 
in  the  dark. 

— To  have  sensation  excited  by  contact  of  a  thing  with 
the  body  or  limbs,  or  by  any  of  the  6en»«c8;  to  have  the 
sense  of,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure;  to  ^u!fer  or  enjoy. 

**  Come  near  . .  .  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  moo.'  —Gen.  xxvii.  21. 

— To  he  affected  by ;  to  perceive  mentally ;  to  experience. 

\roc8  ...  he  best  can  pmiut  who  can/e«f  them  moeK."—Pope. 


F<‘C‘S'l>nr}s',  in  Ohio,  a  pust-villaue  of  Bniwii  co.,  abt. 
40  in.  E.S.E  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  abt.  300. 

ti.  {Law.)  An  estate  of  inheritance;  a 
fee.  called  fee-ximple  to  distinguish  it  from  Fee-tail,  <2-  v. 

I'oet,  n.  pi.  of  Foot,  q.  v. 

Foe'-tail,  n.  [Fee,  7.  r.,  and  Fr. cut.]  (Law.)  An 
e^tate  descendible  by  inheritance,  but  limited  to  some 
ep»*('!al  heirs.  ,  j 

Foot  loss,  a.  Wanting  feet;  as,  birds.”  Camden. 

I' <‘0/^0,  I’,  a.  and  n  Same  as  Feaze,  7.  r. 

Foliiiiorn,  Foiiiorii,  (/a'/m-ni,)  an  island  belonging 
to  Denmark,  Iving  in  the  Baltic,  bet.  Lat.  ‘J6°10' N.,  and 
Lon.  11°  12'  K. ;  area.  70  sf\.  rn.  Surface,  level;  smly 
fertile,  pro<iucing  corn.  Cattle  are  abundant.  Ind.  The 
inlmbitantsare  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  aud  coastwise 
navigation.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Fotirl>ollin,  ( ferc  beUlPen',)  a  town  of  Prussia,  abt.  33 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Potsdam;  pop.  about  I.60O.  In  1675  the 
Swedes  were  here  defeated  by  the  elector  of  Brandon  burg 

Foia,  ifdfa,)  a  large  lake  (*f  Brazil,  130  m.  N.E.  ot  Uio 
•laneiro,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Furado 
Canal.  It  abounds  witli  fish. 

Fei^f  II,  (./an<,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  feindre,  from  Lat.  fingere.,  to 
form,  to  make ;  the  r«>ot,^^  is  found  in  Lat.  figura.]  To 
invent;  to  image  by  an  act  of  the  mind;  to  imagine;  to 
contrive  as  an  appearajice  or  semblance;  to  assert  by  a 
fiction  ;  to  state  as  if  true,  that  which  is  not  so, 

— To  make  a  show  of;  to  represent  falsely ;  to  pretend  ;  to 
counterfeit;  as,  to  feign  lameness;  to /ri//n  sickness. 

F<‘lg:no<l,(/an«7,)/). a.  Invented;  imagined;  assumed; 
pretended;  as,  vt, feigned  frien<l,  i.e..,  a  fiilse  friend. 

{Law.)  A  feigned  issue,  is  where  a  case  is  tried  on  fic¬ 
titious  presentment  before  a  jury,  in  order  to  establish 
Hiinestionof  fact  subsequently  to  come  up  in  a  real  cause. 

Fcigri*  OClly,a<ir.  Not  really;  fictitiously;  pretendedly. 

Feijf  II  exlneJiS,  n.  Want  of  reality ;  fiction;  pretence; 
deceit. 

II 'er,  n.  One  who  invents  or  devises  fiction. 
Fcig'li'ilig:,  n.  Deceit;  pretence;  fiction. 

Feign'iiig'ly, uc/r.  In  a  false  manner;  with  assumed 
ami  unreal  appearance. 

Feint,  {faint,)  n.  [i'V.feinU,  from  feindre..  See  Feigx.] 
A  pret**nce;  an  assumed  or  lalse  appearance. 

{.Mil.)  A  mock  attack  ;  as.  ‘‘his  remark  was  buta/einf 
to  elude  the  argument.” —  TiUotson. 

{Fencing.)  An  appearance  of  aiming  at  one  part  of  the 
body,  when  another  is  intended;  —  said  ol  certain  mo¬ 
tions  in  boxing  or  fencing. 

Feint,  r.  n.  To  make  a  mock  or  feigned  attack. 

Feit'siii.,  «.  (J/i7i.)  A  stone  much  prized  among  the 
Chinese  for  making  ornaments.  Same  as  Jadeite,  g.v. 

FeleBl'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 


abt.  65  ni.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

— To  know;  to  be  acquainteii  with;  to  have  a  real  and  rel€r«par,«.  (J/fn.)  The  common  name  of  a  family  or 
just  view  of;  as,  Xoftl  a  sense  ot  one’s  own  littleness, —  croup  of  silicious  minerals  varying  much  in  appearance, 


just  view  of;  as,  to/ 

To  try;  to  sound:  to  search  for;  to  explore;  as, 
one's  way  through  a  dilficulty. 

_ p.  n.  To  hive  perception  of  things  by  the  touch;  to 

be  gifted  with  sensation;  as,  ”  the  meanest  thing  that 
feAs." —  Word.tworth. 

—To  have  the  sensibility  or  the  passions  moved  or  excited. 
•*  Tbo&«  who  would  make  us  /e«t  must /e«i  themselves. '—CAurcAiti. 

_ To  give  perception;  to  excite  sensation;  as.  ice cold 

to  the  touch.  —  To  have  perception  in  a  mental  sense. 

_ n.  The  sense  of  feeling;  the  perception  caused  by  the 

touch;  as,  a  greasy 


group  of  silicious  minerals  varying  much  in  appearance, 
and  presenting  numerous  and  complicated  crystalline 
forms.  The  minerals  inchnled  in  this  group  are  A.\0R- 

TMITE,  LtBR.APORITE,  HtaLOPHANE,  ANDESITE,  0lIG«>CLA8E, 

Aluitg,  and  Orthoclase,  all  of  which  are  described  un¬ 
der  their  respective  heads.  The  mineral  Orthoclase  is 
the  common  P.  The  mineral  F.  is  the  basis  ot  so  mahy 
rocks,  and  is  distributed  so  widely  in  various  forms,  that 
it  almost  ranks  as  a  rock.  Hardly  any  simple  minerals, 
except  quartz  and  limestone,  are  found  in  such  large 
massesa-s  feldspar.  It  is  a  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  syenite,  trachyte,  aud  other  rocks. 


Feel  er,  n.  An  observation  or  remark,  put  forth  or  FeUl  spathic,  or  FelH'spathose,  a.  Of,  or  be- 

*_  ^  ...  .1  . ♦1...  I  l/vrs.rii'./v  tz-v 


thrown  out  as  if  cnsually,  iu  order 
views  of  others. 

(2!oul.)  See  Palp.  I 

Feel'iiiS"  P. “•  Ensily  moved;  readily  affected  ;  possess-! 
iug  great  sensibility;  as,  &  feeling  heart,  nferling  sense' 
of  "  ..  ..  -  .  ,.1.1..... 

deeply 

reel'ii-„, 

the  iniu  I  through  the  nerves  apprehen 
ditions  of  external  objects  or  of  the  body  itself.  —  The 
state  of  perception  by  the  touch;  theactof  apprehending 
any  object  whatever;  power  of  action  upon  sensibility. 
/—Susceptibility;  nice  sensibility ;  excitement;  emotion;! 


to  ascertain  the!  longing  to,  feldspar.  _ 

Felesliya'za.  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  district  of 
l.ittlo  c'uuiauia,  between  tlie  Danube  and  Theiss,  65  in. 
S.E.  of  Pe.-th.  It  is  in  the  centreof  a  fiue,fruitful  coun¬ 
try.  and  holds  larire  cattle-markets  annually.  Ihp.  21,302 


felix,  liappy.]  To  delight,  or  render  very  happy ;  to  ren 
der  prosperous. 

To  congratulate ;  to  express  joy  or  pleasure ;  to  compli- 
ent ;  as,  to  felicitate  on  liis  imirriage,  promotion,  ic. 


SuscentiDilicy;  nice  seusiouii.v  ,  e-aaiLciiiei*.,  - .j-,-..' _ 

sympathy  with  tlie  distressed;  tenderness  of  heart;  a.^,;  Felif  Itatt.  a.  [E.  Lat.  fehciMui,  pp.  of/e/icifar«,  to 
.  aJLtif.te  nf /-.Wino  our  anerv /w/inos.  I  make  happy.]  Rendered  very  happy ;  as,  I  am /ehci- 

' !  tate  in  your  love. 


a  mail  destitute  of  feeling,  our  nngrg  feelings. 

I  Phil.)  Erimarily,  tlie  feelings  denote  the  perceptions  .... 

which  we  hive  of  external  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch;  Felioita^tion.  n. 
but  the  terra  has  also  come  to  he  applied  to  our  inward!  ‘  “  . 


very 
-  Sfiaks. 

[Fr.  ftlicitation.]  Congratulation ; 
the  act  of  complimenting. 

wnsl'tion'sV'tlmr  .a'ma'n  Tiiay'lmve  a'feeling  of  pleasure  Fel  ic'itoiis.  a.  [Lat  felix,  happy.]  Prosperous ;  de- 
froni  heat. or  from  contemplating  a  beautiful  lamlscape.  |  lightful ;  well  selected,  or  applied;  as,  stfelicilnus  word 


from  heat,  or  from  contemplatin 
We  have  intellectual,  moral,  sensual  feelings,  feelings 
of  taste  .tc.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  divides  feelings  into  two 


or  expression. 

Felio'itously.adr.  In  a  happy  manner;  appropriately. 


CTiilt  rVasVes  tli'e  mentaTand  the  corporeal,  or,  in  other  Felic'itousiiess,  n.  Condition  of  being  very  apt  or 
words,  into  sentiments  and  sensations.  Tliongh,  strictly  I  b».,nv 


speaking,  all  consciousness  and  all  P.  is  only  mental,  I  elic  ity,  n.  [Fr. /elanfe  •  Lat. /eficdos  from  felix 
yet  there  are  certain  feelings  that  are  clearly  marked  I  happy.]  Prosperity  ;  hlissfiiIne6s;  h  e8sodne.ss  ;  beati- 
Lt  to  be  in  proximate  relation  to  the  Iswiv;  and  these  he!  *«<lo  :  enjoyment  of  good;  — especially  applied  to  the 

terms  sensual  feelings,  or  sensations,  while  the  internal  joys  of  heaven.  .  ,  . 

or  mental  feelings  he  terms  sentiments.  The  sensations  Felic  ity.  in  OAie.  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  about 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  those  which  accompany  12  m.  S.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  po;i  about  i.oOO. 
our  perceptions  through  the  five  determinate  senses  of  Felitlse,  or  ii.UNi,  n.pi.  [Lat.  ./>in,  cat.]  The  Cat 
touch  taste  smell  hearin<r.  ami  sight,  and  those  which  tribe,  a  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  including  the 
IrrcoiimrisidTnder  the  common  "or  vital  sense,  as  F.|  <Jon.esticca;,lipns  tigers,  panthers  leopards  and 


are  coiiipriseil  -  — -  -  .  „  , 

of  heat  and  cold,  F.  of  health,  muscular  t.,  &c.  Ihe 
sentiments  may  be  liivided  into  two  classes,  contenipla. 
live  aud  practical,  the  former  heiiig  the  concomitants 
of  our  cognitive  powers,  or  powers  of  knowledge,  the 
latter  of  our  power.s  of  cognation,  or  of  will  and  desire. 
The  feelino’s  are  not  primitive  aud  independent  states, 
but  merely  states  which  accompany  tlie  exertion  of  our 
faculties  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities,  and  take 


In  tliese  animals  the  destructive  organs  reach  tlie  liighest 
perlection.  TTie  head  is  short  and  almost  rounded  in  its 
form.  The  principal  iii.strnments  of  their  destructive 
energy  are  tlie  teeth  ami  claws,  tlieir  strong,  sliarp  re¬ 
tractile  talons,  with  which  all  the  four  feet  are  armeil, 
and  the  corresponding  destructive  n.atureof  the  deiitary 
organs  constituting  the  e.ssential  characteristics  of  the 
family.  They  have  six  small  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the 
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exterior  ones  larger  tlian  tlie  rest ;  two  canine  teetii  in 
eacli  jaw,  long,  sharp,  conical,  slightly  imurved;  eiglit 
pra’iiiulars  iu  the  upper  jaw,  ami  four  in  tlie  lower,  fiir- 
nislied  with  two  roots,  compressed,  pointed,  ami  serrated; 
and  generally  four  ttesh-teetli,  or  true  molars,  in  tlie  up¬ 
per  jaw.  ami  two  iu  the  lower,  very  large,  sharp-edged, 
and  terminated  by  two  or  tliree  points,  in  addition  to 
this  formidable  apparatus  of  ciitting-teelh.  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  small  recurved  prickles  by  which  they  can 
clean  from  the  bones  of  their  prey  every  particle  of  flesh. 


Pig.  997.  — CHARACTEBISTIC  FEATURES  OP  THE  FELID-B. 

1.  tiger  s  head  :  S.  stiowing  the  dentition  ;  3,  portion  of  ungne  ; 

♦.  righl  fore-paw,  showing  claws  ;  5,  claw,  showing  tendon. 

The  palate  is  soft,  and  tlnit  part  of  the  tongue  which 
corresponds  witli  it  is  siiiootii;  as  it  advances  forward, 
it  is  covered  with  large  soft  jiapillse  directed  backwards; 
then  tliere  are  four  large  fessuiate  papilla?,  anterior  to 
which  the  simpleconical  papillie  continue  iiicremiing  in 
size  to  near  the  tip  of  tlie  tongue.  Tliese  papillae  are 
armed  with  the  strong  spines  before  mentioned.  Tliere 
are  no  quadrupeds  in  wiiieh  tlie  muscles  of  tiie  jaws  and 
linilis  are  more  fully  developeti.  The  skeleton  presents 
a  liglit  but  well-built  iiieclianism  ;  llie  laities,  though 
slender,  are  extremely  compact ;  the  trunk,  liaving  to 
contain  the  simide  digestive  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  assimilation  of  higlily  organized  animal  food,  is 
comparatively  slender,  and  flattened  at  tlie  sides.  The 
muscular  forces  are  tliiis  enaliled  to  carry  the  liglit 
body  along  by  extensive  bounds,  and  thus  it  is  tliat  the 
larger  felines  generally  make  their  attack.  The  five 
toes  of  the  fore-feet  and  tlie  four  toes  of  tlie  hind-feet 
of  cats  are  armed  witli  very  strong,  liooked.  subcom- 
pressed,  sharp  claws,  whicli  are  preserved  from  being 
blunted  by  it  peculiar  arraiigenieiit  of  the  phalanges. 

For  this  juirpose  tlie  claw-joint  of  each  toe  is  drawTi 
back  by  ligaments  attached  to  the  pemiltimate  joint, 
until  it  assumes  a  perpendicular  position,  wlien  theclaw 
which  it  supports  is  lomidetely  retractetl  within  a  sort 
of  sheath,  ami  is  entirely  coiieenled  tiy  the  fur.  Wlien, 
liowevcr,  the  animal  spring.s  upon  its  Jirey,  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  tlie  toes,  overcoiiiiiig  the 
elasticity  of  the  retractile  ligaments,  push  forward  the 
claws,  aud  tlieyare  ready  to  l-e  buried  in  the  flesh  of  Ihe 
victim.  The  lower  surface  of  tlie  foot  is  lurnislied  with 
thick  ball-like  jiads  of  tlie  epidermis,  iijion  w  liich  the  ani¬ 
mal  walks;  this  gives  tliein  the  noiseless  tread  peculiar 
to  this  family.  It  will  lie  seen,  on  reference  to  any  mem-  j 
bers  of  tlie  cat  tribe,  tliiit  tlieir  mode  of  w  alking  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  tliat  of  iiiaii,  monkeys,  or  bats  The  weight 
of  the  hotiv  rests  only  on  the  toes,  and  not  on  tlie  entire 
foot.  This  iiiiiiiner  of  walking  is  termed  “  digitigrade,” 
from  the  Lat.  digitus,  a  finger,  and  gradus,  a  step.  Cats 
hunt  fn  tlie  gloemi,  and.  consequeully,  while  escaping 
observation,  require  every  ray  of  liglit  liiat  can  lie  made 
available.  (SeeC.tT.)  The  pupil  i.' a  long.vertical  fissure; 
but  this  only  obtains  among  tlie  smaller  genera  ;  in  ail 
the  F.  above  tlie  ocelot  in  size,  tlie  pupil  assumes  again 
the  rounded  form.  On  tlie  top  of  liie  skull  there  runs 
a  tolerably  high  bony  crest,  wliich  reaches  its  greatest 
elevation  at  iiie  verv  iiack  of  llie  Iiead.  This  iioiie  ridge 
is  intended  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  miisctes  | 

whicli  raise  the  head  ami  eiiaiile  the  animal  to  perform  j 

its  prodigious  feats  of  strengtli.  'the  fiist  two  v  ertebiie 
partake  of  a  siniilar  enlargement  to  that  which  has  i 
already  been  oliserved  on  the  back  of  Ihe  skull.  The 
verteliia  wTiich  is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  is  called  the 
atlas  ”  is  liroad  and  strong,  and  spreads  laterally ;  I 
while  the  second,  or  axis,”  is  long,  and  is  developed  up¬ 
wards  into  a  very  powerful  crest.  Tlie  ribs  are  beautifully 
formed,  and  placed  rather  widely  apart,  giving  identy 
of  room  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  their  duties 
effectually.  The  vertehrie  that  fill  tlie  space  between 
the  rilis  and  the  liip-bones  are  very  large,  and  so  ex- 
qui.sitely  jointed  togetiier  tliat  they  unite  a  gracelul 
flexibility  of  movement  witli  great  muscular  power. 
Witli  regard  to  tlie  iligestive  organs  of  tlie  F.,  Ihe  sali- 
varv  glands  are  small,  as  miglit  be  expected  when  it 
can'liardly  be  said  that  ma-sticatioii  is  exercised.  In  the 
case  of  the  lion,  the  stomacli  is  divided,  by  a  slight  con¬ 
traction  in  its  middle,  into  two  portions.  As  in  most  of 
the  family,  its  muscular  ooats  are  very  stronc.  In  the 
carnivora,  tlie  stomacli,  which  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
has  no  culs-de-sac  ;  the  oesopltagus  opens  at  its  anterior 
extremity,  and  the  intestine  commences  from  the  po.s- 
terior;  so  tliat  everything  favors  a  quick  passage  of  the 
food,  which  receives  no  mastication,  and  is  retained  a 
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Tcry  short  lime  in  tlic  stomach.  The  intestine  hiis  no 
valves,  is  sniall  in  diainett-r,  but  muscular,  and  the  wliole 
canal,  whc*n  compared  with  tlio  leiii^tli  of  the  body,  is 
extremely  short,  being  as  3  or  5  to  1.  In  the  domestic 


Fig,  998.  —THE  PUM.i,  OR  AMERICAN  PANTHER. 
{F€li»  concolor.) 


cat  they  are  h  to  one:  but  in  the  wild  cat  only  as  3  to  1. 
The  F,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  princiijally  in  the  warmer  regions,  where 
alone  the  larger  species  are  met  with. 

a.  [Fr.yeh'u,  Lat.  /eh'/aes,  from  cat.] 

Like  a  cat;  pertaining  to  the  cat  tribe;  as,/cZi>is  ra- 
paci  ty. 

Felipe,  See  San  Felipe. 

Fe'lis,  n.  [Lat..  a  cat.]  (Zo/;Z.)  The  true  Cat,  a  gen.  of 
ferocious  animals,  family  Fdidse.  Tiie  species  are  de¬ 
scribed  separately  under  C^T,  Leopard,  Lion,  Ocelot, 
Pan  I  HER,  Tioeu,  and  Yaouauundi. 

Felix,  Claudius  or  Antonius,  a  Homan  procurator  of 
Judea,  before  whom  Paul  so  reasoned  of  righteou.''ne88, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,”  that  he  trembhtd, 
saying,  “Go  thy  way  for  this  time:  when  1  have  a  con¬ 
venient  season  I  wdll  call  for  thee.”  —  Felix  rose  from 
slavery,  having  been  manumitted  by  Claudius  Ca?sar. 
To  what  qualittcations  he  was  indebted  for  his  advance¬ 
ment  may  be  surmised  from  the  historian  Suetonius, 
calling  him  “the  husbaiul  of  three  (jueens  or  royal 
ladies.”  His  rule  in  Judea,  notwithstanding  its  severity, 
or  ratlier  in  conseipience  of  it,  was  marked  by  constant 
disorders  and  disaffection;  and,  but  tor  the  interest  of 
his  brother  (the  notorious  freedman  Pallas)  with  Nero, 
the  charges  carried  up  against  him  to  Home  would  have 
been  his  ruin.  Drusilla,  “  the  Jewess,”  his  second  wife, 
had  been  seduced  by  iiim  from  her  husband  Azizas, 
king  of  Emesa.  Tacitus  paints  Feli.x  in  the  darkest 
colors,  —  a  character  confirmed  by  what  is  redated  of  him 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  he  had  expected  a  bribe 
from  Paul,  and  that,  dNapp<iinted  in  tlii.s,  he  left  him 
bound,  “  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure.”— Ac/s  xxiii.,  xxiv. 
Felix  1.,  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Dionysius,  209.  lie 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Aurolian. 
Felix  II.,  occupied  the  ponlifical  see  during  the  baui.sh- 
inent  of  Liberius,  355.  In  reply  to  a  proposition  for  the 
recall  of  Liberius,  it  was  jiroposed  by  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantins  that  Liberius  and  Felixshould  reign  conjointly; 
but  the  people  exclaimed,  “  One  God,  one  Christ,  and 
one  bisliop  !  ”  Felix  was  exiled  in  358,  but  became  pope 
again  the  same  year,  and  died  in  359. 

Felix  HI.,  succeeded  Simplicius  in  483.  He  luul  a  violent 
dispute  with  the  emperor  Zeno  in  beiuilf  of  the  Western 
church,  and  died  in  492. 

Felix  IV.,  a  native  of  Benevento,  ascemled  the  chair  after 
John  I.,  in  526.  lie  governed  the  church  with  zeal  ami 
piety,  and  died  in  540.  He  introduced  extreme  unction. 
Fe'lix,  in  iZZinois,  a  township  (ff  Grundy  co.;  pop.abt.650. 
Fe'lix,  in  iouia,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ; pop.  474. 
Fe'lix,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Moniteau  co.,  abt.  38 
m.  W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Fe'lix  llar'bor,  of  Boothia,  in  British  N.  America. 
See  Boothia  Felix. 

Fell,  a.  [A.  0.  Yv.fd,  from  fal,  feale,  had, 

wicked, /uZa,  a  grudge ;  allied  to  Lut. /aZier«,  and  Gr. 
sphallfin,  to  deceive.]  Cruel;  barbarous;  inhuman; 
savage;  ravenous:  bloody. 

“  The  keen  hyena,  ftlltit  of  the  fell." —  Thomeon. 

Fell,  n.  [A.  S./eZZ;  Ger. /n-ZZ ;  Icel.  vildr ;  Goth.JiU; 
allied  to  hat. pellis,  a  skin.]  The  skin  or  hide  of  abeast: 
— used  mostly  in  composition;  us,  a  /eZZ-monger,  one 
who  deals  in  hides  or  skins. 

Fell,  n.  [Icel.  fell,  hill,  fiall,  mountain:  Sw.  fyall,  a 
ridge  of  mountains;  Ger.ycZs,  a  rock,  allied  toGr.  phella, 
a  stone.]  A  stony  or  barren  hill. 

Fell,  n.  [From  fell,  pp.  of  fall]  The  hist  weft  of 
thread  that  terminates  a  piece  of  cloth  in  weaving. 
Fell,  V.  a.  [A.  S.fellan,  fyllan,  v.  causative  from  feah 
Ian,  to  fall ;  Ger./oZZm.]  To  knock  down ;  to  bring  to 
the  ground;  to  cause  to  fall ;  as,  to  fell  an  ox.  —  To  hew 
down;  to  cut  down;  as,  io  fell  timber. — To  hem  or 
baste  in  sewing  a  seam. 

FelTable,  a.  Capable  of  being  prostrated,  or  hewn 
down. 

Feriali!4,  n.ph  [Ar.,  poor.]  The  pe^iple  in  Egypt  who 
live  in  villages  ami  cultivate  the  soil.  They  are  the  most 
ancient  race  in  that  country,  and  are  generally  believed 
to  be  the  descendant's  of  the  old  Egyptians,  their  physi¬ 
ognomy  resembling  that  which  is  found  on  the  ancient 
sculptures.  They  are  a  patient  an«l  laborious  poi>ula- 
tioii,  but  are  heavily  taxed,  and  subjected  to  great  bartl- 
sbips.  They  form  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  population  of 
that  country.  —  See  Egypt. 

Fell'er,  n.  One  who  knocks  or  hews  down. 


F<‘ll-iiioii'K‘^r,  n.  [See  Fell.]  A  dealer  in  sheepskins  ; 

one  who  separates  the  wool  from  the  hide. 

Fell'iiess,  rt.  [See  Fell,  cruel.]  Cruelty  ;  barbarity ; 
rage. 

Fc‘l'l«>r,  «.  See  Felly. 

Fellow,  n.  [A.  S./eZaie,  ^rom  fylgan,  to  follow;  Icel. 
ftiayi,  a  jjartnership  in  goods,  from  /e,  money,  and  Jag. 

‘a  compact.]  A  companion  w'ith  whom  wo  consort ;  one 
united  in  the  same  affair;  an  associate ;  a  sharer;  as, 
“each  on  his  fdlow  for  assistance  calls.”  {Dryde7i.)— 
One  of  the  same  kind;  a  tiling  suited  to  another;  one 
of  a  pair;  a  thing  like  or  ei|ual  to  another;  as,  “this 
knave  hath  not  his  /«ZZow.”  (6Vtu^*s.)— An  ignoble,  mean, 
ill-bred,  or  worthless  man. 

“  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow."  —  Shake. 

— A  familiar  appellation,  usually  of  contempt;  as,  ‘•now, 
fellows,  to  your  work.”  — A  member  of  an  English  col¬ 
lege,  or  other  incorporated  society,  sharing  in  its  reve¬ 
nues. —  A  trustee  of  a  college.  (U.  S.) 

— In  composition  it  indicates  association  for  a  purpose,  or 
equality;  as,  oni\/€ZZme-menibers,  my ./VZ/oiecitizens. 
Fi‘l'l«%v-<*om'nioiier,  n.  At  an  English  university, 
one  who  has  the  same  right  of  commons  with  the  Fel¬ 
lows;  a  student  who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 
Fol'low-ort‘at'uro,u.  One  made  by  the  same  creator. 
Fol'low-lioir,  n.  A  co-heir;  a  joiat-beir ;  one  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  inheritance. 

Fellowloss,  a.  Matchless;  peerless;  without  equal. 
Foriowiiieii,  n.jd.  Men  partaking  of  the  same  com¬ 
mon  nature. 

Fc‘l'lowslil|>*  w.  Partnership;  mutual  association  of 
persons  for  their  joint  interest. —  Familiar  intercourse  ; 
mutual  a.s8ociatiou  of  persons  on  ecpial  and  friendly 
terms;  companionship.  —  State  of  being  together  ;  con¬ 
federation;  as,  the  fellowship  of  States. 

(AHth.)  A  rule  of  considerable  use  in  balancing  ac¬ 
counts  among  partners  in  trade.  Considered  as  an  arith¬ 
metical  process,  it  is  simply  a  metho<lof  dividing  a  num¬ 
ber  into  parts  W’hicb  shall  have  given  proportions  to 
each  other.  Fellow’ship  is  either  simple  or  compound. 
To  simple  fellowship  belongs  a  question  of  this  sort: 
“  A  contribution  of  $20,000  is  levied  on  three  towns,  and 
each  is  required  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Now  the  first  contains  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  second  3,000,  and  the  third5,0UU;  what  sum  must 
each  contribute?”  This  question  is  obviously  the  same 
as  if  it  liad  been  required  to  divide  the  number  20,OOo 
into  three  parts,  having  the  ratios  c»f  2,  3,  and  5,  which 
is  done  by  dividing  20,000  by  tlie  sum  ol  2,  3,  and  5,  that 
is  by  10,  and  multiplying  tlio  quotient  by  each  of  tliose 
numbers  separately;  the  several  results  are  the  sums 
required.  —  (hmjtoujid  F.  is  when  the  parts  into  wliieh 
the  given  number  is  to  be  distributed  are  proportional 
to  more  than  tine  set  of  iiuinbers.  This  is  usually  cailetl 
F.  with  time,  because  in  di.stributing  the  profits  of  a 
mercantile  transaction  carried  on  by  several  partners, 
the  share  of  each  must  be  pnqiortitinal,  Loth  to  the 
umountof  the  capital  wliich  he  contributed  and  to  the 
time  during  which  it  was  employed.  It  must  tlierefore 
be  proportional  to  the  product  of  those  two. 
Fol'loW'iHllip,  V.  a.  To  admit  to  fellowship. 
Fol'low^kBiip,  in  Hew  Jersey,  a  I*.  O.  <>f  Burlington  co. 
Fol'lowsvillo,  in  Virginia,  a  post-villageof  Hreston  co. 
Ft^l'ly,  adv.  [From  fell  gee  Supra.]  Cruelly  ;  fiercely  ; 
barbarouslv. 

Fol'ly.  or  Fel'loe,  v.  [A.  ^.felg,felge.,  or  fealga  ;  Dan. 
felg:  Glm*.  felge,  a  bending  or  turning;  allied  to  Lat. 
voleert,  to  turn,  and  Sans,  para,  to  turn  around.]  One 
of  the  circular  pieces  of  wood,  which,  being  joined  to¬ 
gether,  form  the  circular  rim  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel. 
Fo1o*<1o-!HO'*  w.  [Lat.]  (Lute.)  A  felon  of  hiiuselt;  a 
Self-murderer:  one  who,  by  premeditation,  puts  an  end 
to  bis  life;  one  who  loses  liis  life,  while  engaged  in  the 
commi.^sion  of  an  unlawful  act.  As  the  offender  is  be- 
you<l  the  reach  of  human  law,  he  cannot  be  punished. 
Fol'on,  r<.  [Fr./t7ou  ;  ./>Zo, /cZZo;  A.S./cZ,  cruel.  See 
Fell,  a.]  A  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  wicked  person  ;  one 
w’ho  has  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

(Med.)  A  wiiitlow  ;  an  inflammation  in  the  joints  of 
the  fingers,  or  toes. 

— a.  Malignant;  malicious:  disloyal;  issuing  from  a  de¬ 
praved  heart;  as,  wUh  felon  intent. 

Folo'nioiiH,  a.  Wicked;  traitorous;  malignant;  vil- 
lanous;  perfidious ;  ilestructive;  proceeding  from  a  cor¬ 
rupt  heart;  as,  “  nfdfmiotis  thief.”  —  i<haks. 
Folo'iiiously,  adv.  (Law.)  In  a  felonious  manner. 
This  word  is  necessarily  used  in  all  indictments  i'ov  felo¬ 
nies,  to  describe  the  manner  and  intent. 
Felo'iiioiifmio^iS,  n.  Wickedness  of  heart;  perfidi- 
ousnesa ;  villany. 

Fel'oiiry,  u.  The  whole  body  of  culprits  convicted  of 
capital  crimes.  —  The  convicts  who  remain  in  the  penal 
colonies,  after  expiiation  of  sentence.  (England.) 
Fel'oiiy,  n.  (Law.)  F.  in  its  general  sense  comprises 
every  species  of  crime  that  occasioned,  at  common  law, 
the  forfeiture  of  lauds  and  goods.  This  commonly  was 
accessory  to  those  crimes  for  which  capital  punishment 
eitlier  is,  or  wa.s,  liable  to  be  inflicted.  Hence,  nil  of¬ 
fences  now  capital  are  in  some  degree  or  other  felony, 
as  w'ell  as  many  others  that  are  not  capital,  as  suicide, 
honiiciile,  larceny,  &c.,  all  of  which  are,  etrictlj’  speaking, 
felonies,  as  they  subjected  the  committers  of  them  to 
forfeitures.  The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
is  from  the  Teutonic  or  German  fee,  fief,  or  feud,  and 
lion,  price  or  value ;  felony  being  thus  the  pi'etiuin,  fe.udi 
the  consideration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief.  — 
In  the  U.  States  the  word  has  no  clearly  defined  mean¬ 
ing  at  common  law,  but  includes  offences  of  considerable 
gravity.  It  is,  however,  clearly  and  fully  defined  by 
statute  in  many  of  the  States. 

F^l'sHe,  n.  (i/m.)  Compact  feldspar.  See  Aluite. 
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Fel»ol>aiiyle.  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulplmte  o/ aim 
jiiina,  from  Kapnik,  Hungary.  Hard.  1'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*33. 
Lustre,  pearly  ;  color,  snow-wliite  :  surface,  often  yellow¬ 
ish.  Comp.  Suli>h.  acid  17’2 :  alumina  44T;  water  38*<. 

Fol'ispHr,  n.  (Mm.)  Same  as  Feldspar,  q.  r. 

Felt,  imp.  iitu\pp.  from  Feel,  q.  v. 

Felt,  «.  [A.S. /eZZ;  Ger.  ^Z^,  wool  WTought  together; 
O.  hr.  feultre  ;  Yr.  feutre;  Lut.  fillrnm.  allied  to  Lat. 
plicare,  to  fold,  and  Gr.  j/ihs,  wool  or  hair  wrought  into 
stuff.]  (x^/anuf.)  The  material  formed  by  uniting  and 
compressing  fiLres  of  wool,  fur,  and  otlier  substances 
fit  for  the  purpose,  into  a  compact  body,  by  what  is 
term^  the  felting  process.  This  consists  in  mixing  the 
fibres  of  the  materials  employed  until  they  become  in¬ 
terlaced  or  matted  together  in  the  form  of  a  solt.  loose 
cloth  or  sheet,  wliich  is  done  by  the  instrumentality  of 
carding- and  doffing-machiiies.  Tlie cloth  is  then  wound 
on  a  roller,  and  carried  to  the  felting-inaelilne.  in  which 
the  fibres  are  combined  and  interlaced  still  nioreelosely 
by  tlie  action  of  beat  and  pressure,  until  the  loose  sub¬ 
stance  is  converted  in  to  a  close.  Ibiik  material,  possessed 
of  great  strength  ami  durability.  F.  ot  a  fine  kiml  is  used 
for  making  huts  (see  I1.\t);  and  a  coarser  description  is 
used  for  table-cloths  and  carpets.  A  stiff  rough  F.  is 
also  manufactured  for  making  roofing  for  sheds,  and 
coverings  for  bay-ricks  and  cornstacks.  as  well  as  supply¬ 
ing  a  lining  to  the  eopjier  sheathing  of  vessels  ;  and  an¬ 
other  sort  for  covering  stoain-boilers,  for  which  it  is  M'ell 
adapted  on  account  of  its  properties  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  The  last-named  material  is  made  of  tlie  waste 
woollen  cloths  used  in  paper-mills,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and 
beaten  together  after  being  put  on  the  boiler  in  a  wet 
state.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  becomes  stiff, 
solid,  and  utterly  impervious  to  heat.  All  the  other 
different  kinds  of  F.  are  made  by  amalgamating  the 
materials  hy  the  agency  of  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure. 
Table-cloths  of  this  nuiterial  are  either  embossed,  hav¬ 
ing  a  raised  pattern  in  one  color  on  a  ground  of  another 
hue,  or  printed  in  a  variety  of  tints  and  designs.  Car¬ 
pets  of  F.  are  also  printed  In  C(dors.  In  addition  to 
being  inexpensive,  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  the 
closeness  o\  their  texture  preventing  draughts  of  air  from 
entering  an  apartment  through  crevices  in  the  floor¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  also  tolerably  durable,  but,  on  account  of 
the  pattern  being  printed  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
the  colors  are  apt  to  fade  and  become  obliterated  by 
constant  wear.  Hoofing- J'’.  is  rendered  water-pn»of  by 
being  soaked  with  a  preparation  of  tar  or  bitumen :  it  is 
cliea[)  and  mucb  used  for  roofs,  being  impervious  to  rain. 
To  preserve  it  from  danger  by  fire  and  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather  it  is  covered  with  coal-tar  and  a  laver 
of  sand  or  fine,  clean  gravel.  Felt  is  also  used  for  lining 
wooden  buildings  and  the  walls  of  rooms  that  are  affect¬ 
ed  bydan'ip.  It  is  further  used  for  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  ill  ships,  for  some  kinds  of  licavy  clothing,  fur  lin¬ 
ing  coats  and  dresses,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  j)ur- 
poses.  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  F.  to  St.  Clement, 
who  found  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  shoes  to  protect 
his  feet  while  on  a  pilgrimage,  worked  into  a  felt  by  the 
pressure  and  moisture;  by  others  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invcnti-d  by  the  Saracens,  who  used  it  as  a  covering 
for  their  tents,  and  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

Felt,  V,  a.  To  make  cloth,  or  stuff  of  wool,  by  fulling. 
—To  surround  with  felt;  as,  to  felt  the  driving  axle  of 
a  mill. 

Felf'er,  r.  a.  [From/^ZZ.]  To  clot  together  like  felt. 

Felt'-s:**aiii,  n.  The  grain  of  timber  transverse  to  the 
annular  rings. 

Fell'iit^,  n.  The  wool,  or  wool  and  fur,  from  W'hich 
felt  is  made. —  The  cloth  itself  after  manufacture.  —  Act 
of  sidittiiig  timber  transversely  to  tin*  angular  rings. 

Fol'toii  Sta'tioii,  in  Delaware,  a  F.  0.  «»f  Kent  co. 

Fel  toiisvillc,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  34  m.  M'.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Fel'tre.  Hknri  Jacques  Guii.l\ume  Clnrkf,  Due  de,  a 
marshal  of  France,  B.  (of  an  Irish  family)  at  Landrecy, 
1765.  In  1781  he  entered  the  Military  School  at  Paris; 
in  1790  he  accompanied  the  French  embassy  to  London, 
and  was,  afterwards,  imprisoned  during  the  Hevolution. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  by  Carnot;  and  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  in  1795,  appointed  him  general  of  division.  In 
1807  he  became  minister  of  war,  and  wa.s  created  Due  de 
Feltre.  Though  indebted  to  Bonaparte  for  his  dukedom, 
he  contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
by  whom,  in  1816,  he  was  created  marshal  of  France. 
D.  1818. 

Feltre,  (faiVtra,)  (anc.  Fdtria,)  a  partially  fortified 
town  of  N!  Italy,  prov.  Bclluno,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  junction  of  the  Colmoda  with  the  Piave, 
16  m.  S.W.of  Bclluno.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well-built 
place,  with  some  silk  manufactures,  and  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  wine,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the 
country  about.  Fop.  5,995. 

Fel'tre,  n.  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  wool. 

Felts,  in  Michigan,  a 
P.  O.  of  Ingham  co. 

FelFs  mills,  in 
iVeu;  York,  a  post- 
village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.W. 
of  Albany. 

Feluc'ea,  n.  [Span. 
faluca:  lt‘,\.].feJuca.] 

A  small  vessel  used 
chielly  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  adja¬ 
cent  waters  for  coast¬ 
ing  voyages.  It  has 

a  low,  graceful,  and  Fig.  990.  —  felucca. 
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buoyant  hull,  with  a  high  stem  and  raking  stern,  three 
m:ists,  latttn  sails,  a  jib  set  on  a  small  bowsprit,  and 
long,  powerluloars  to  assist  their  progress  during  ctvlins. 
Before  the  introduction  of  steam  they  were  often  used 
as  gunboats. 

Fel'wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Swertia. 

Fe'iiiale,  n.  [Vv.  ftmelie ;  Lat./ewWf<a,  dim.  of /fmiiia, 
a  woman.]  One  of  the  sex  that  conceives  and  brings  forth 
young;  as,  “  male  and  ftuiaXt  of  each  living  tlnng.” 

Dryden. 

{Bot)  The  plant  without  stamen,  hut  hearing  the 
pistil,  which,  upon  impregnation  witii  the  pollen  of  the 
staniinated  llower,  becomes  productive. 

Fe'iiiale«  a.  Noting  the  sex  which  produces  young; 
not  male. —  Feminine;  characteristic  of  the  sex;  deli¬ 
cate;  effeminate;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 

{BotJ)  Pistillate;  having  no  stamens. 
h'  male  rhymes^  are  double  rhymes,  so  called  because 
in  French,  from  which  the  term  is  taken,  they  end  in  c 
weak  or  fuiiiininc,  as, 

* '  The  excess  of  heat  is  but  a  fable, 

The  torrid  zone  is  habitable.”  —  Cowlty. 

The  female  scrcio,  is  the  cavity  into  which  the  screw 
is  inserted. 

Fe'male  Flowor,  n.  {Bot.)  A  flower  furnished  with 
pistils,  or  female  organs,  but  not  with  stamens,  or  mule 
organs  of  productimi. 

Fe'iiialist,  n.  i.ine  who  dangles  after  women  ;  a  gallant. 

Fe'liializc,  t\  a.  To  effeminate;  to  render  feminine; 
to  make  unmanly. 

Foine-cov'ert,  n.  [0.  Fr.  feme,  a  woman,  covert,  pp. 
of  couvier,  to  cover.]  {Lnw.)  Same  as  Cuveut-barov,  v. 

Fein'erell,  n.  An  opening  in  a  roof  for  the  escape  of 
smoke,  or  for  purp'ises  of  ventilation. 

Feme-sole',  n.  [0.  Fr.  sole,  single.]  {Law.)  A  single 
or  unmarried  woman. 

Feingeriehte,  Fehmgerichte,  or  Tehmqerichte, 
{faiiii-ge-Hlc'ta,)n.  pL.  [0.  Ger.  punishment,  and 

Gericht,  court  of  justice.]  The  name  of  celebrated  secret 
tribunals  which  existed  in  Westphalia,  and  possessed 
immense  power  and  influence  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen¬ 
turies.  They  are  said  by  some  to  have  beeu  originated 
by  Charlemagne,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the}*  were 
relics  of  the  ancient  German  courts  of  justice,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  in  Westphalia  after  they  had  ceased  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  F.  first  came  into  notice 
after  the  deposition  and  outlawry  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Lion,  when  all  law  and  justice  seemed  to  be  set  at 
defiance,  and  anarchy  everywhere  prevailed.  In  such 
circumstances  the  secret  tribunals  took  upon  themselves 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in¬ 
spired  with  salutary  terror  those  whom  nothing  else 
w'ould  keep  in  check.  These  tribunals  soon  acquired 
great  power,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  though  their  principal  seat  still  continued  to 
bo  Westphalia,  the  red  Und,  us  it  was  called,  probably 
on  account  of  its  clayey  soil.  The  secrecy  with  which 
they  carried  on  tlieir  operations,  and  the  power  they 
manifested  in  carrying  out  their  sentences,  rendered 
them  the  terror  of  all  Germany,  and  princes  and  nobles 
eagerly  sought  admission  into  their  society.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  amounted  to  100,000. 
Tliougli  originally  established  f«ir  the  support  of  right 
and  justice,  there  can  be  little  iloubt  that  they  afterw'ards 
were  frequently  made  use  of  to  carry  out  party  feelings. 
Any  one  who  had  a  complaint  against  his  neighbor, 
which  could  not  be  sustained  before  the  ordinary  judges, 
betook  himself  to  the  Fehingericht.  From  the  secrecy 
in  which  they  were  involved,  little  is  known  regarding 
their  internal  organization.  The  members  were  called 
the  Wissende,  or  the  knowing  ones ;  and,  before  being 
admitted,  they  must  be  of  blameless  life,  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  take  a  terrible  oath,  ‘*to  support  the  holy 
Fehm,  and  to  conceal  it  from  wife  ami  child,  from  father 
and  mother,  from  sister  anil  brother,  from  fire  and  wind, 
from  all  that  the  sun  shines  upon  or  I  he  rain  wets,  from 
all  that  is  between  heaven  ami  earth.  *  From  among 
the  Wissende  t\\Q  Fr^UcUvJfen  (free  justices)  were  elect¬ 
ed,  who  wore  the  assessors  of  the  court  and  executors  of 
its  sentences.  The  president  of  the  court  was  called  the 
Freigraf  {fre&  count).  The  general  superintendence  of 
the  whole  of  the  tribunals  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  lord 
of  the  laud,  w'ho,  in  Westphalia,  was  the  archbisliop  of 
Cologne.  Tlie  chief  superintendence,  however,  w’as  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor,  who  was  usually,  on  his  coro¬ 
nation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  admitted  a  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  court  of  a  Frcigraf  was  called  a  and 

tlie  place  w  here  it  was  held  a  Freistuhl.  The  members 
had  certain  signs  and  watchwords,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  recognize  each  other,  and  which  were  concealed 
from  the  uninitiated.  Their  courts  were  either  open  or 
secret;  the  former  were  hold  byday  in  the  oj»en  air,  the 
latter  by  night  in  a  forest,  or  in  concealed  and  subter¬ 
ranean  places.  The  process  of  trial,  ami  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  judgment,  wore  different  in  the  two  cases; 
the  former  decided  in  ail  civil  causes,  the  latter  took 
cognizance  of  such  as  had  been  unable  to  defend  lliem- 
sclves  sulficiontly  before  the  open  courts,  as  w’ell  as  such 
as  were  accused  of  heresy,  sorcery,  rape,  theft,  robbery, 
or  murder.  The  accusation  was  ma«le  by  one  of  tlie 
Freischbff.'ii,  who,  without  further  proof,  tieclared,  upon 
oath,  that  the  accused  had  been  guilty  of  thecrime.  The 
accused  was  then  tlirice  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
secret  tribunal,  ami  the  citation  was  secretly  affixed  to 
the  door  of  liis  dwelling,  or  some  neighboring  place,  the 
name  of  his  accuser  being  concealed.  The  citation  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  accused  was  to  meet  the  Wissendeii  a 
certain  hour  and  place,  and  to  be  conducted  by  them 
before  the  tribunal.  Here  by  an  oath  the  accused  might 
clear  himself;  butthe  accuser  might  also  oppose  it  with 
hU  oath  and  the  oaths  of  witnesses.  If  the  accused  could 
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now  bring  forward  six  witnesses  in  his  favor,  the  accuser 
might  strengthen  his  oath  with  fourteen  witnesses;  and 
sentence  of  acquittal  did  not  necessarily  follow  until  the 
accused  had  supported  his  case  with  theoaths  of  twenty- 
one  witnesses.  The  judges  were  all  armeil,  and  dressed 
in  black  gowns,  with  a  cowl  that  covered  their  faces 
like  a  mask.  The  comleniued,  as  well  as  those  who  did 
not  obey  the  summons,  were  then  given  over  to  the 
Freischdffen.  The  first  Freischofl'e  who  met  him  was 
bound  to  bang  him  on  a  tree;  and  if  he  made  any  re¬ 
sistance,  it  was  lawful  to  put  him  to  death  in  any  other 
way  ;  ami  a  knife  was  left  by  the  corpse,  to  indicate  that 
it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  <»ne  of  tlie  Freischbtfen. 
The  punishment,  however,  was  rarely  inflicted  on  those 
who  readily  appeared,  the  judges  being  satisfied  with 
cautioning  the  offender  to  redress  the  wrong  he  had 
been  guilty  of.  At  length  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  these  courts,  und  in  1461  various  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  Coufeilerates, 
united  in  a  league  to  resist  the  free  judges, and  to  require 
that  the  trial  of  accused  persons  should  take  place  in 
open  day.  Their  influence,  however,  was  not  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  until  the  public  peace  was  established  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  an  amended  form  of  trial  and  penal  judicature 
introduced.  Ga*tho,  in  his  GoU  von  Herlichingen,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  vs'orkings  of  these  secret  tribu¬ 
nals;  but  the  best  historical  account  of  them  is  by  Paul 
Wigand,  Das  Fehmgerichi  Wesffalens,  Ilamm.,  1H25. 
F<?iii'iiial»  a.  Pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  the  female 
sex. 

Feiiiinal'ity,  n.  Female  nature. 

Foiuiiie'ity,  n.  Quality  or  nature  of  the  female  sox. 
Feiii'iuiiie,  a.  [Fr.fcminin,fcminine;  hiit.  fcinininu.'i, 
from  fennina,  a  woman.]  Pertaining  to  women, —  the 
opposite  of  masculine.  —  Soft;  tender;  delicate;  effemi¬ 
nate  ;  destitute  of  the  manly  qualities. 

“  Her  form  more  soft  and  ftminine."— Milton. 

Feminine  gender.  See  Gender. 

Feiii'iniiicly^  adv.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  woman. 

n.  Quality  of  being  like  a  woman. 
Fi^iiiiiic  {femo'saj,)  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 

of  St.  Charles  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Feiii'oral,  a.  [Vv.  femoral;  Lixt.femoralis,  from  femur, 
the  thigh.]  Belonging  to  the  thigh;  as,  ilm  femoral  ar¬ 
tery,  the  Jemoral  vein. 

Fe'iniir,  n.;  pi.  F'emor.a.  [Lat.,  the  thigh.]  {Anat.)  Os 
fe.nurris,  the  first  bone  of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity. 
See  Thigh,  and  Leo. —  The  first  joint  of  the  leg  of  au  in¬ 
sect,  which  is  long,  and  usually  compressed. 

{Arch.)  The  interstitial  space  betw'een  the  channels 
of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order.  These  femora  are 
sometimes  called  the  legs  of  the  triglyphs. 

Fen,  n.  [A.  S./cn,/en«;  Gt^r.fmne.;  Icel./rn,  allied  to 
Fr.  fange ;  L.  hnt. phanus ;  Sunsk.  mud;  \\'.fyn7i, 

to  abound.]  Muddy  land;  land  partially  or  entirely 
covered  with  water,  but  producing  sedge,  coarse  grass, 
and  other  aquatic  plants ;  boggy  laud ;  a  m*>or ;  a  inarsli ; 
a  bog;  a  swamp  where  water  stagnates. —  Used  frequent¬ 
ly  in  compound  words,  as/i'n-fowl,y’««-laud. 
Fen'-borry,  n.  A  species  of  blackberry. 

Fence,  [From  fend.  Obs.  Lixt.  f  ndertyfensus.  See 
Defend.]  That  wliich  guards,  protects,  or  defends;  a 
security;  a  cover;  a  shield;  as,  “  there’s  noy^nctf  against 
inundations.”  —  Inclosure;  mound;  hedge;  fortified 
boundary ;  anything  to  restrain  entrance  or  approach. 
—  Skill  in  thearts  of  manual  defence;  especially  applied 
to  skill  and  readiness  with  the  sword;  hence,  defence  in 
argument;  quickness  at  repartee.  —  A  man  who  receives 
knowingly  stolen  goods;  the  place  where  such  goods  are 
kept.  (Cant.) 

To  be  on  the  fence,  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  not  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  either  political  party  on  any  mutter  or 
question. 

Fence,  r.  a.  To  defend;  to  guard;  to  inclose  with  a 
wall  or  anything  that  prevents  the  entrance  oj;  escape 
of  cattle;  to  secure  by  an  inclosure;  as,  “a  sheep-cote 
fenced  about  with  olive-trees.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  give  security  to;  to  fend  off  danger  from;  as,  “to 
fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.”  — MilUni. 

Fence,  v.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  fencing;  to  fight  and 
defend  by  giving  and  avoiding  blows  and  thrusts. 

‘‘He  will  fence  with  bU  own  shadow.” — Shake. 

— To  raise  a  fence;  to  act  on  the  defensive;  to  guard 
against;  to  make  secure ;  to  avoid  danger;  as,  io  fence 
a  field,  to  fence  a  question,  &c. 

"Vice  ...  is  in  the  first  place  to  be /enced  against."— iocAe. 
Fence'less,  a.  Without  a  fence  ;  exposed. 
Fence'-nionth,  n.  {Law.)  The  month  during  which, 
in  Fingland,  hunting  in  any  fore.st  is  prohibited. 
Fen'cer,  n.  One  who  fences;  one  who  teaches  or  prac¬ 
tises  the  art  of  fencing  or  sword-play. 

"  Cunning  fencere  suffer  heat  to  tire."— 
Fence'-roof,  n.  A  defeasive  covering. 

Fcii'cible,  a.  That  may  be  defended;  capable  of  defence. 

_ n.pl.  {Mil.)  Soldiers  enli.sted  for  the  defence  of  a  state 

or  country,  but  without  liability  to  be  sent  abroad. 
Feiic'iiis^,  n.  The  art  of  using  skilfully,  in  attack  or 
self-defence,  a  sword,  rapier,  or  bayonet;  but  usually 
taken  to  mean  address  in  tlie  use  of  the  second  of  these 
weapons.  In  the  school  of  fence  tlio  foil  is  wielded.  The 
foil  is  a  circular  or  quadrangular  rod  or  blade  of  pliable, 
highly  tempered  steel,  blunted  and  covered  with  leather 
at  the  point,  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  in  its  practice. 
F'rom  its  nature,  the  foil  can  only  be  employed  in  thrust¬ 
ing,  ami,  being  edgeless,  it  can  be  handled  without  lia¬ 
bility  t(»  cutting  wounds.  In  length  it  varies  between 
31  and  38  inches,  and,  fur  the  purposes  of  the  art.  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  — the which  occupies  the 
half  of  the  blivde  ending  with  the  hilt,  and  the  faihU, 
which  occupies  tho  other  half  terminating  with  the  but- 1 
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ton.  During  the  pastime,  the  fencers  wear  a  strong  wire 
mask  upon  their  faces  as  a  defence  against  accidental 
thrusts,  &c.  F.  was  cultivated  by  the  ancients;  the  Ro¬ 
man  gladiators  instructed  tliesohliery  ofthat  period;  but 
as  their  weapons  differed  so  materially  from  those  of  (he 
present  day,  and  as  they  defended  themselves  by  shields 
and  armor,  their  methods  were  infinitely  less  compli¬ 
cated  and  efficient  than  those  of  the  present  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  comprised  within  the  Miildle  Ages,  F.  be¬ 
came  greatly  neglected,  and  this  was  owing  most  likely 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  inqirovement  in  the 
armor  worn  by  kniglits  in  battle;  from  w'hich  circum¬ 
stance  battle-axes  and  (»ther  ponderous  weapons  of  of¬ 
fence  were  substituted  for  the  swurd.  When  metal  cas¬ 
ing  became  somewhat,  if  not  altogether  disused,  F.  came 
once  more  into  vogue;  and  as  allgeiitlemen  woreswords, 
and  quarrels  were  matters  easily  got  up,  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  tiiat  all  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
“fence.”  The  peculiar  state  of  society  in  Italy  mad© 
this  even  more  needed  than  in  any  other  cuniitry,  and  it 
fcdlowed  that  the  Italians  became  the  best  fencers  in 
Europe.  Spain  next  found  the  art  necessary,  and  soon 
F'rance,  in  which  latter  country  it  created  such  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  that  a  school  W’as  established  for  its 
prosecution,  ami  new  improvements  were  found  out 
every  day  in  the  science.  The  early  Italian  and  Spanish 
schools  taught  the  management  of  the  sword,  aided,  gen¬ 
erally,  by  tlie  dagger  or  the  mantlet;  the  shifting  of  the 
position  of  the  fencer  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  attack. 
But  since  the  habit  of  wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  velocity  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fence  become  so  great,  instruction  in  F.  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  the  foil,  and  shifting  position  would  be  fatal 
to  one  engaged.  In  F.  there  are  three  openings  or  en¬ 
trances, —  the  inside,  comprising  the  whole  breast  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  //le  whicli  can  he  attacked 

by  all  the  thrusts  made  above  tlie  wrist  on  the  outside 
of  the  sword  ;  and,  finally,  low  ports,  which  enihraces  tho 
armpits  to  the  hips.  In  a  work  of  this  description  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  different  attacks  and 
defences;  the  following,  however,  are  the  princijial:  1. 
The  carte  is  a  guard  which  is  shown  by  turning  the  wrist 
with  tho  nails  upwards,  and  the  hand  in  a  line  with  the 
low’er  part  of  your  breast,  the  arm  somewhat  bent,  the 
elbow  inclining  a  little  to  the  out.^ide,  and  the  point  of 
your  foil  directed  towards  tlie  upper  part  of  your  adver¬ 
sary’s  breast  at  an  angle  of  about  15®.  The  thrust,  lunge, 
or  Umge,  is  an  attack.  When  ut  the  guard  in  carte  (as 
just  shown),  straighten  the  arm,  raising  your  wrist 
above  your  head,  keeping  the  point  of  your  foil  still 
pointing  to  your  adversary’s  breast,  and  then  thrust  out 
first  the  wrist  and  then  the  whole  body  by  a  “lunge  ”  of 
the  right  foot  some  two  feet  from  the  guard;  your  left 
foot  remaining  firm  all  the  time.  Tlie  parade  is  tbrmed 
by  moving  your  sword  over  from  your  guard,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  obliquely  downward  to  the  rlglit  about  6  inches, 
and  opposing  tho  inside  of  your  foil  to  your  adversary’s 
blade.  The  seconde  is  shown  by  holding  your  nails  and 
wrists  downwards,  hand  opposed  outward.s ;  and  the  blade 
should  form  an  angU  of  45®  with  the  ground,  pointed 
low.  Feints  consist  in  threatening  an  attack  on  one  side 
Of  your  foil  and  executing  it  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  these,  and  the  best  defence  is  the  half  ¬ 
circle  parade,  which  is  done  by  straightening  your  arm 
with  your  wrist  on  a  line  with  your  shoulder,  and  by  a 
quick  motion  of  your  wrist  sweeping  the  point  of  your  foil 
from  riglit  to  left:  thus  covering  your  body  from  head  to 
knee,  and  obliging  your  adversary  once  more  to  come  to 
to  position.  The  cavalry  sword-exercise  is  but  another  in¬ 
stance  of  F.  applied  on  horseback,  and  the  hayonet-exer- 
ciso,  in  point  of  fact,  may  he  regarded  in  tlie  same  light. 

(Aginc.)  Material  employed  in  making  fences,  for 
fields,  Ac. 

— A  system  or  succession  of  fences,  as  of  a  railroad.  Ac. 
Foii*'-cricli.<^t*  n.  (Zovl.)  Same  os  Mole-cricket,  ly,  v. 
Fend,  v.a  [Obs.  Lat. /ewrfo,  root  of  defndo.]  To  de¬ 
fend  ;  to  guard  to  keep  oft';  to  shut  out;  to  debar  from 
entrance;  —  sometimes  followed  by  off;  as,  io  fend  off  a 
boat  alongside. 

"  With  fern  beneath  to  fend  the  bitter  cold."  —  Dryden. 

—V.  n.  To  act  on  the  defensive,  or  in  opposition  ;  to  resist ; 
to  counteract ;  to  parry ;  to  shift  off  a  charge. 

"  Being  able  to  fend  with  terms,  passes  for  a  great  deal  of  learn¬ 
ing.”  —  Locke. 

Feii'der,  n.  That  which  defends  or  wards  off;  particu¬ 
larly  a  framework  of  steel,  brass,  or  iron  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  live  coals  falling  from  a  grate,  rolling  forward  upon 
a  hearth  or  floor. 

(JVdnf.)  Pieces  of  old  rope,  or  billets  of  wood,  hung 
over  the  sides  of  ships  to  prevent  injury  or  chafing  from 
contact  or  collision  with  other  ships  alongside. 
Feii'der-boU«,  «.  ph  {Naid.)  Iron  pins  placed  in  tho 
sides  of  ships,  to  protect  the  timbers. 
Feii'der-piles,  n.pl.  Wooden  piles  driven  to  protect 
w'ork  either  on  land  or  in  water. 

Fen'-duck,  n.  (Zoot.)  A  common  name  for  a  wild 
duck,  as  a  shoveller,  that  lives  in  marshy  ground. 
F^nVloii,  FRANyois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambrai,  was  B.  in  1651,  at  tlie  chateau  da 
F'enelon,  in  pJrigord,  of  a  family  illustrious  in  church 
and  state.  II©  studied  at  Cahors  and  Paris,  where  he 
made  such  progress  in  the  most  difficult  studies,  that,  in 
his  15tli  year,  lie  preached  with  great  applause.  At  the 
age  of  24,  F.  took  holy  orders,  and  commenced  his  regu¬ 
lar  ministerial  functions  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  of  a  mission  for  tlio 
conversion  of  heretics  in  Saintonge  and  Aunis;  and  on 
his  return  he  became  known  to  the  public  ns  a  writer, 
by  a  work,  Sur  le  Ministere  des  Pusteu7's,  and  a  treatise, 
De  VEducation  des  Filles.  In  1689,  Louis  XIV.  in^ 
trusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  grandsons,  the  dukes 
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of  Burgnnrty  Aiijon.  aiid  Berri.  F.  was  successful  in 
forming  the  niimi  of  the  young  duke  t)t  Burgundy,  lieir- 
presuiuijlive  to  the  tlirone  of  France,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  every  iirincely  virtue  in  his  heart ;  hut  his 
premature  deatli  hlasteti  the  ple.asing  anticipations  en- 
tertaitied  respecting  him.  In  1694,  F.  was  created  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cauibrai ;  soon  after  which,  atlieidogical  dis¬ 
pute  with  Bossuet,  his  former  instructor,  respecting  the 
devotional  mysticism  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Guyon, 
whose  opinions  F.  favored,  terminated  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  by  Pope  Innocent  XU.,  and  his  banishment  to  bis 
diocese  by  Louis  XIV.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  his 
diocese,  sustaining  the  veneralde  character  ot  a  Christian 
philosopher,  and  scrupulously  pertoriuiiig  his  sacred 
duties.  Ilis  works  in  the  departments  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  the  bidles-lettres,  have  immortalized  his 
name.  ‘lie  was  familiar  witli  the  best  models  ol  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  his  mind  w'as  animated  by  a 
gentle  spirit  of  benevolence.  In  person  and  manneis 
F.  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men.  lie  wrote 
many  excellent  works;  among  the  duet  of  which  may 
be  reckoned  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Dialogues  on 
Eloquence-,  &c.  But  his  most  celebrated  production  is 
\i\s  Ademluresof  Telemachus,  in  which  ho  endeavored  to 
exhibit  a  model  for  the  education  of  a  prince;  ami  more 
pure  and  elevateil  maxims  were  never  woven  into  a  tale 
either  of  truth  or  fiction.  His  death  was  accelerated 
by  the  overturning  of  his  carriage,  which  brought  on 
a  fever,  and  the  amiable  and  virtuous  prelate  expireil 
in  .Ian.,  ITl.i.  ,  .  o 

in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Stark  co.,  about  5  ni. 
N.N.W.  of  Massillon. 

Feiieloii  FisIIs.  a  villap  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  N  ic- 
toria,  about  16  m.  N.of  Liiiilsay. 

FeiiestPl'Ia.  n.  [Lat.dim.  of  fenestra,  window.]  {Eccl.) 
The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar  containing  the  jnscinn, 
a  vessel  for  holding  water  to  wash  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest. 

(Arch.)  A  little  window. 

Fenes'tra,  n.  [Lat.,  a  window.]  The  nameof  two  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  stony  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  internal  ear. —  See  E.vr. 

Feiios'tral.  a.  [From  UA.  fenestra.]  A  window-blind 
or  casement  covered  with  doth  or  paper  in  lieu  of  glass. 

— a.  [Lat..An«sfrafis,  from  fenestra  ;  W.  ffenestr,  an  open¬ 
ing.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  window. 

Feiies'trato,  a.  [Lat./me.sfra(«s.]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  perforated  with  large  holes,  — generally 
applied  to  the  transparent  spots  observable  on  the 
wings  of  some  insects. 

Fenes'tratod,  a.  (Arch.)  Possessing  or  characterized 
bv  windows. 

Fencstra'tion,  ».  (Arch.)  The  system  ,  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows  ;  —  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  coluinniation.  Fenestration  and  coluui- 
niation  are  so  far  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable,  that 
F.  either  interferes  with  the  effect  aimed  at  by  coluuiiii- 
atioii  with  insulated  columns,  as  in  a  portico  or  colon¬ 
nade,  or  reduces  it,  as  is  the  case  with  an  engaged  order,  to 
something  quite  secondary  and  merely  decorative. 
Aslglar  and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely 
convertible  terms ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that  of  colummir 
fenestration  has  been  invented,  to  denote  that  mode  ot 
composition  which  unites  fenestration  with  the  sem¬ 
blance,  at  least,  of  the  other.  Employed  as  a  collective 
term,  F.  serves  to  express  the  character.of  a  building  or 
design  with  regard  to  windows  generally  ;  thus  it  is  said 
the  F.  is  excellent,  ortho  contrary,  —  ornate  or  meagre, 
well  arranged  or  too  crowded, — which  last  eircumstaiice 
is  a  very  common  fault,  and  is  destructive  both  of 
grandeur  and  of  repose. 

Fenkts,  n.  The  ultimate  refuse  of  the  blubber  of  the 
whale. —  fVebster. 

Fe'iiiniis.  n.  pi.  The  name  adopted  by  an  Irish  secret 
society  formed  in  the  U.  States  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
verliiig  British  supremacy  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  the 
name  cannot  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  be  de¬ 
termined,  but  we  find,  according  to  tradition,  that  the 
Fenians.  Fenii,  or  Finians,  were  a  national  militia 
established  in  Ireland  by  Fiuii,Fingal,orFionn(.McCoul) 
the  son  of  Cumhal,  and  son-in-law  of  King  Cormac, 
(a.  d.  213-263.)  Other  authorities  regard  the  ancient  F.  as 
a  distinct  Celtic  race,  who  migrated  at  an  early  period 
from  Germany  into  the  North  of  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
and  others  conjecture  that  the  word  is  a  corruiition  of 
“  Phoenicians.”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  quoting  a  Celtic  poem, 
speaks  of  the  •'  bare-armed  Fenians.”  —  (Antiquary, 
ch.  XXX.) 

Foii'iiec,  n.  (Z»67.)  A  bpautiful  little  animal,  Reniis 
Vulpe^  family  Canidie.  It  is  of  a  slight  ImiM,  and 
Beldom  measures  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  which  is  fox¬ 
like  and  busily,  and 
measures  eight  inclios 
in  length.  Its  c<dor  is 
very  pale  fawn,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  jetty 
black  at  tlie  base  and 
extremity  of  the  tail. 

Although  without  doubt 
a  carnivorous  animal, 
the  F.  is  e.specially  fond 
of  the  fruit  of  the  date- 
palm,  and  is  said  to  he 
able,  and  frequently  to 
exercise  his  ability,  to 
climb  the  lofty  trees, 
and  gather  the  dates. 

Bruce,  who  claims  the  honor  of  introducing  the  vP.  to 
zoological  science,  asserts  that  it  builds  its  nest  in  trees. 
In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  certainly  ascer-1 


tained  that  it  burrows  like  the  foxes.  It  is  of  nocturnal 
habit.  . 

Feii'iid,  n.  [A.^.Jinol;  Ger. /mc/ip/ ;  Bohcm./eni/.t; 
hilt,  yeniou/ww,  dim.  of hay.J  (Bot.)  See  Fosni- 

CILUM. 

Fon'iiel-ilowor,  n.  (Bof.)  See  Nioklla. 

Fl*n'iier,  in  JS’ew  York,  a  po8t-h)wn8hip  of  Mailison  co., 
abt.  U;i  111.  W  ,  by  N.  of  Albany ;  pop.  aht.  l!,5UU. 

Feii'iiersvill^.  in  Fe.nmylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

in  WUcotisin,  a  post-township  of  Grant 
co. ;  poP‘  abt.  -,U00. 

Feii^iiisli*  a.  Full  of  fens;  fenny;  marshy. 

Feii'iiif^  or  Fknit,  h  town  of  Ireland,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  which  separates  llaliybeigue  and  Tralee 
bays,  abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tralee;  pop.  aht.  250. 

Fenn*M  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co., 

abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Feuii's*  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Allegan  co. 

Feii'iiy,  a.  Growing  in  fens;  boggy;  marshy;  moor¬ 
ish  ;  as,  a  “  feimi/  brake.”  —  iVmr. 

Feu'-i^iiokod,  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes. 

“  Fen-suck'd  fogg,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun." —  Shaks. 

Feil'ton,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Staffeud,  3  m. 
S.W.  of  Newcastle-uiider-hyme.  A/unuJ.  Earthenware, 
tiles,  &c.  Pop.  abt.  6,227. 

Fen'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Genesee  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Fenton,  in  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt. 

16  m.  S.W,  of  St.  Louis. 

Fenton,  ill  0}tio,  a  post-office  of  Wood  co. 

Fon'toii  villo,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genesee 

;  CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N. W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Jackson. 

Fen'toiiville,  in  Nno  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Chautauqua  co. 

F<?n'tr^ss,  iu  TennfssfC,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ken¬ 
tucky;  area,  aht.  570  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohey’s  River,  and 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  elevated,  nn<t  in  some 
parts  mountainous;  moderately  fertile.  Mm.  Stone 
coal.  Oaj).  Jamestown.  Pop.  abt.  6,00'). 

Fon'ngi’rock^  n.  {Bot.)  See  Fcenum  Gr^cum. 

Food,  {fade,)  See  Feud. 

Foodal,  {fu'dal.)  See  Feudal. 

Foodary,  {fidda-ry.)  See  Fecd.art. 

Food»tory,  {fa'da-to~ry.)  See  Feudatory. 

Feoilor,  two  emperors  of  Russia.  See  Fedor. 

Fooir,  (fcf)  V.  a.  [L.  Lat.  feojfare;  hr.  Jteffer.  See 
Fee.]  {Law.)  To  give  or  grant  to  any  one  a  corporeal 
hereditament;  to  enfeoff;  to  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud. 

— n.  (Law.)  A  fief. 

Foofloo,  (/efAe',)  n.  [L.  Lat. /eo/Tafor.]  (Law.)  One 
in  whose  favor  a  feoffment  is  made 

Foori’or,  Foollbr',  n.  [O.h'r.  feoffor.]  {Law.)  One 
who  enfeoffs. 

Fooirinont,  ifrfment,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  feoffamentum..] 
{Law.)  Tlie  grunt  of  a  feoff,  feuri,  or  fee. 

{Bug.  Law.)  The  gift  or  grant  of  a  fee,  or  corporeal 
hereditament,  as  land,  honors,  or  other  immovable 
things  :  also,  the  instrument  of  conveyanco  of  same. 

FeracioiiH,  (  fe-ra'shus.)  a.  [Lat.  ferax,  from  fere, 
to  bear.]  Abun«iantly  fruitful,  prolific,  or  productive.(R.) 

lE'evi:fi^{fe're,)n.pl.  [Lat.,  wild  beasts.]  {Zool.)  Tlie  name 
given  by  Linnanis  to  an  order  of  J/amma/ia,  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Carnivora  of  Cuvier. — See  Carnivora. 

Fc^rse  [Jiat.,beasts<>fawildnature.]  (Law.) 

A  term  applied  to  animals,  such  as  foxes,  wild  ducks, 
Ac.,  in  whirli  no  one  can  claim  property. 

Fe'ral,  u.  [Lat. Funereal;  deadly;  fatal;  as, 
''■feral  madness.'’  —  Burton. 

Fer'berifcs  n.  (Min.)  A  tungstate  of  iron  with  a  little 
manganese;  massive,  granular,  of  black  color,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  vitreous  lustre.  Hard.  4'43^.  Sp.  gr.  6*801. 
Occurs  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain. 

Fer'<linaiid.  [From  Ger.  verdienen,  to  merit.]  The  name 
of  several  European  monarchs,  of  whom  the  following 
are  the  most  noticeable: 

EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Ferdinand  T.,  son  of  Francis,  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  Austria  in  1835,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  his  father,  leaving  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Prince  Metternich,  q.  v.  In  his  reign,  the 
republic  of  Cracow  was  annihilated,  and  a  portion  of  it 
added  to  the  empire.  During  the  Revolutionary  ar 
of  1848  he  dismissed  Metternich,  and  made  several  con¬ 
cessions  which  were  found  insufficient.  Vienna  revolted 
in  May,  and  F.  at  length  retired  to  Olmtitz,  and  on 
Dec.  2,  1848  alxlicated,  having  no  children,  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph  I. 

EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 

Ferdinand  I.,  younger  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  B.  at 
Alcala  in  1503.  He  married,  in  1521,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Ludislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  became  king 
of  Bohemia  in  1527,  and  at  the  same  time  contended  w’ith 
John  Zapolski  for  tlie  cr(»wn  of  Huimary.  Tlie  war 
lasteil  many  years,  and  wa.s  terminated  by  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  treaty.  F.  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1531,  took  the  title  of  emperor  on  the  abdication  of  his 
brotlier,  Charles  V.,  and  was  recognized  by  the  electors 
in  1558.  As  the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  title,  it  was  residved  that  the  pope's  consent  should 
he  thenceforth  dispensed  with  in  the  election  of  the 
emperor.  F.  was  a  moderate  and  just  ruler, and  especi¬ 
ally  aimed  at  reconciling  the  conflicting  religious  parties 
in  the  empire.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  tlie  council  of 
Trent,  which  he  saw  closed  the  year  before  his  death. 
D.  at  Vienna,  1564. 

Ferdinand  II.,  granilson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was  b.  in  1578. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  in  1617,  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  next  year,  and  was  elected  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Matthias  iu  1619.  His  Bohemian 
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subjects  revoltod  and  chose  ft>r  their  king  Frederick  V,, 
elector  palatine,  wlio  reluctantly  accepted  the  crown, 
and  lo.st  it  by  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620. 
Thus  began  the  famous  Tliirty  Years  War,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  contending  for  the  supremacy  —  Tilly 
and  Wallenstein  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  Gustavua  Adolphus,  Bernhard 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  generals  Horn  ami  Bannier,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestants.  The  bigotry  and  intolerance 
ot  F.  led  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  take  the 
most  violent  measures  against  the  Bohemian  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  30,000  families  quitted  the  country.  D.  at 
Vienna,  1637. 

Ferdinand  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1608.  was 
made  king  of  Hungary  in  16*25,  of  Bohemia  in  1627,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1637.  Swe<len  an<l  France  being 
in  alliance,  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Imperial¬ 
ists,  which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.  D.  1657, 

KINGS  op  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Naples,  succeeded  Alphonso  I.  in 
1458.  His  false  and  cruel  character  provoked  a  civil 
war,  iu  which  John  of  Anjou  took  part  with  the  barons, 
and  the  king  was  aided  by  the  pope.  Sforza.  duke  of 
Milan,  and  by  Scanderbeg.  The  king  defeated  his  rival 
in  1462.  and  made  peace;  but  breaking  bis  word,  war 
broke  out  again.  Again  the  king  won.  and  established 
order  by  terror.  He  afterwards  joined  with  the  pope 
against  t!»e  Florentines;  but  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  the 
bohl  step  of  a  personal  visit  to  Naples,  suci  ecded  in 
detaching  him  from  that  alliance,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace.  He  died  in  1494,  aged  70,  detested  for 
his  debaucheries  and  cruelties,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  Cliurle.s  VI II.  of  France  was  setting  out  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

Ferdinand  If.,  King  of  Naples  in  1495;  d.  1496. 

Ferdinand  III.  is  the  same  as  Ferdinand  V.of  Spain, <7.  r. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naple-^,  and  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  b. 
1751.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1759,  and  reigned  in 
peace  and  security  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  in  1792,  when,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  F. 
joined  the  coalition  engaged  in  the  general  war  against 
France  (1793-6).  The  victory  gained  at  Aboukir  by 
Lord  Nelson  again  brought  F.  into  a  hostile  attitude 
against  the  French,  who  summarily  drove  him  from  his 
kingdom,  and  inaugurated  the  Parthenopean  Republic, 
in  1799.  In  tlie  same  3*ear,  however,  his  troojfs  regained 
possession  of  the  capital.  In  1806  F.  was  again  forced 
to  abandon  Naples,  the  crown  of  which  Napedeon  I.  con¬ 
ferred  first  on  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  his  brother-in-law,  Murat  (g.  v.),  F.,  however, 
continuing  to  reign  in  Sicily  under  English  pndection. 
In  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  finally  established  F.  as 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Revolutionary  movements,  set 
afloat  l>y  the  Carbonari  {q.  v.),  compelled  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  constitution,  against  the  advice  and  interests 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  the  first-named  power 
marched  an  army  across  the  Po,  defeated  the  Neapiditau 
army,  and  occupied  Naples.  F..  who,  refusing  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  liberal  declarations  of  his  subjects,  bad  quitted 
his  capital,  was  then  reestablished,  and  ruled  thence¬ 
forward  with  absolute  power.  D.  18*25. 

Ferdinand  V.,  eurnamed  Bomba,  and  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
testable  tyrants  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  was  the  son 
of  Francis  I.  of  Naples,  by  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1830*  At  tlie  outset  of  his  reign 
he  professed  to  adopt  constitutional  measures  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  unhappy  country,  but  unhappily 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became 
the  instrument  by  which  the  most  odious  tyraniij’  was 
carried  into  effect.  Insurrection  after  insurrection  broke 
forth  among  his  outraged  and  oppressed  people,  till  at 
length  the  entire  country  became  one  scene  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  In  1848,  when  half 
the  thrones  in  Europe  were  trembling  in  the  balance, 
Sicily  burst  out  into  open  rebellion.  Naples  followed 
suit,  and  F.  was  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament, 
and  take  oath  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  constitution.  Af¬ 
ter  succeeding  in  suppressing  the  Neapolitan  revolt, F.  in 
1849  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  violated  his  oath  by 
annulling  the  constitution.  After  8uccee<ling  in  sub¬ 
jugating  Sicily,  F.’s  tyranny  knew  neither  bounds  nor 
sense  of  common  decency,  and  the  revelations  respecting 
it,  publi.shed  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1851,  evoked  one  sentiment  of  indignation 
and  disgust  throughout  Europe.  Even  the  most  absolute 
of  European  sovereigns  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  grave 
remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  l'*^56.  These  proving  unavailing,  Franco  and 
England  proceeded  in  the  same  year  to  recall  their 
ambassadors,  and  suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse. 
D.  at  Naples  in  1859,  execrated  by  the  world  at  large. — 
See  Bomba. 

kings  of  portuo.al, 

Ferdinand,  succeeded  his  father,  Peter,  in  1367.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  he  assumed  the 
latter  title,  which  produced  a  war  between  him  and 
Henry  of  Transtamara,  who  ravaged  Portugal,  and  forced 
Ferdinand  to  make  peace  and  marry  his  daughter.  This 
marriage  he  afterwards  disowned,  and  entertMl  into  an 
alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  Castilian  throne.  This  war  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese,  and  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  pence.  Another  war  was  entered  into 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  English,  and  was  for 
a  time  successful,  but  was  at  last  under  the  necessity  of 
making  peace.  D.  1383. 

Ferdinand,  infant  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  I.,  passed  into 
Africa,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  attack  the  Moors,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tangier.  He  was,  however,  made  prisoner 
by  the  Moors,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  iu 
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civplirity,  dying  of  chagrin,  1443.  —  This  prince’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  funned  the  subject  of  a  great  number  of 
legends  and  tales. 

KINGS  or  SPAIN. 

Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  called  the  Great, 
was  the  second  sun  of  Sancho  II.,  king  of  Navarre.  By 
the  death  of  Benuudo,  in  1037,  he  bejuino  king  of  Lwii. 
lie  then  made  war  against  the  Moors,  from  wliom  he 
took  several  cities,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Portugal,  lie  next  declared  war  against  his  brother, 
Garcias  III ,  king  of  Navarre,  in  which  that  prince  bjst 
his  kingdom  and  his  life.  1).  1UG.'>. 

FfiRDiN\ND  II.,  son  of  Alphonso  Vlll.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  giiined  gn*at  a*lvantages  over  tlm  Portuguese, 
and  made  tlieir  king,  Alphonso  Uenriqne/.,  prisoner, 
whom  lie  used  with  moileration.  D.  1188. — In  the  reign 
of  this  prince  llie  military  order  of  St.  James  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  for  the  purpose  of  <lefen<ling  the  dominions  of  the 
Cliristian  powers  against  the  Saracens. 

Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  Alplnuiso  IX.,  obtained  tlie  crown 
of  Castile  by  the  abdicjition  of  his  mother,  Berengere, 
in  1217,  and  that  of  Leon  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1230.  lie  took  many  places  from  the  Moors;  but  while 
he  was  projecting  an  expeditimi  against  Morocco,  died, 
in  1252. — He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  X.,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Salamanca. 

Ferdinand  IV.  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  of  Castile  in  129.5, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  umler  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  who  governed  the  kingdom  with  great  jirudence. 
D.  IGIJ.  —  In  130J  Gibraltar  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  the  Spaniards.  This  prince,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  caused 
two  noblemen  to  be  preciiiitated  from  a  high  rock.  Just 
before  undergoing  this  fate,  tliey  told  him  that  he  would 
appear  before  God  in  thirty  hours  from  that  time.  Their 
prediction  was  verified,  and  thence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  the  “Summoned.” 

fiRDiNAND  V.,  called  The  Catholic,  son  of  John  II.,  king 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  B.  1452.  He  married,  in 
1469,  the  Princess  Isabella  of  Castile,  in  whose  right  he 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  to 
the  throne  of  Castile.  A  rival  claimant,  Joauna,  was 
Bupported  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Portugal,  who  invaded 
Leon,  and  was  defeated  by  F.  at  Toro,  in  1476.  Three 
years  later  F.  succeeded  liis  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  thus  reuniting  the  two  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  tlie  great 
abuses  in  the  administration,  and  in  llN0,ut  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Torquemada,  established  the  Inquisition  at  Se¬ 
ville,  and,  after  courageous  resistance  on  tlie  part  of  the 
people,  at  Saragossa  also.  One  of  tlie  greatest  events  of 
this  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  war  with 
the  Moors  began  in  1483;  victory  after  victory  attended 
the  arms  of  F.^  and  in  1492  the  capital  city  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  eight  mouths.  The  “  two  kings,”  a.s  they 
called  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  made  their  entrance  in 
January,  1493.  The  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain 
had  lasted  800  years.  By  a  cruel  edict  of  the  same  year, 
1493,  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  commanded  to  receive 
baptism,  or  quit  the  country  in  four  months.  Multitudes 
of  them,  counted  at  from  30,000  to  170,000,  hecauie  exiles, 
and  the  prisons  were  filled  with  those  w’lio  remained.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Oolutubus,  with  vessels  furnished 
by  P.  and  Isabella,  made  his  memorable  voyages  and 
discovered  America,  which  the  Pope  Alexander  \  I.  as¬ 
sumed  authority  to  give  to  those  sovereigns.  The  great 
Cardinal  Ximenes  was  thou  confessor  to  Isabella,  and 
in  1495  w<is  made  archbishop  of  Tohnlo.  In  1500,  Gon- 
salvo  was  sent  to  make  the  conquest  of  Naples,  wiiich, 
partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
perfidy,  he  effected.  On  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1004, 
the  kingdom  of  Castile  pa-ssed  to  PliiUp,  son-in-law  of 
P ;  but  on  Philip’s  deatli,  two  years  later,  F.  again 
assumed  tlie  govcrniiioiit.  Ill  1607  Ximenes  became 
first  minister,  labored  successfully  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Moors,  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  Oran.  The 
infamous  Ltayut  of  Co.mbray  wms  concluded  in  1508. 
Soon  after  Navarre  was  conquered  and  united  to  Castile 
and  Aragon.  P.  d.  in  1516,  and  \v;i3  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Granada  with  his  Queen  Isabella.  Of  i^.’s 
four  daughters,  one  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Philip, 
two  ill  succession  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  ami  the 
fourth, Catharine,  first  to  Prince  Arthur  of  England,  and 
afterwanls  to  his  brother,  Henry  VIII.  Tlie  brilliant 
History  of  the.  Reiyns  of  Ferdiiumd  and  Isabella^  by 
Prescott,  tlie  American  historian,  is  well  known. 
^RDl.NAND  VH.,  son  of  iMiilip  V.,  ascended  tlio  throne  in 
1746,  and  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  wjia 
one  of  the  most  just  an<l  humane  monarchs  who  ever 
ruled  the  Spanish  destinies.  He  promoted  the  internal 
welfare  of  his  country,  reorganized  the  navy,  encour¬ 
aged  manufactures,  and  by  his  judicious  political  con¬ 
duct  placed  his  elder  brotlier  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  another  under  the  ducal  canopy  of  Parma.  D.  1759. 
The  destruction  of  Quito,  Lima,  and  Lisbon,  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  occurred  in  this  reign. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  b.  1783,  succeeded  his  father  Cliarlea  TV. 
in  1808.  Upon  tlie  entry  of  Napoleon’s  troops  into 
Spain,  F.  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Valen^ay, 
where  he  and  his  family  remained  till  1813,  when  he 
w;is  restored  to  liis  kingdom.  After  his  restoration,  he 
dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  assumed  the  powers  of  aii  ab¬ 
solute  monarch.  Like  all  the  later  Bourbtuis,  “adversity 
taught  him  nothing,andin  prosperity  he  forgot  nothing.” 
He  re-established  the  Imiuisition,  and  those  very  liberals 
who  had  fought  bravest  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  French 
from  Spanish  soil,  he  persecuted  witli  pitiless  rancor. 
In  1820,  his  people  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  re¬ 
established  the  Cortes.  R  was,  however,  by  the  aid  of 
French  bayonets,  restored  to  his  crown,  but  not  to  his 
former  absolutism.  1).  1833,  bequeathing  the  crown  to 
his  daughter,  Isabella,  to  the  exclusion  of  hU  brother, 


Don  Carlos,  —  an  act  that  led  to  a  long  and  disastrous 
civil  war.  —  See  Carlists. 

Fcr'diiiaiici,  iu  Ilh'nots^  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 
Fcr'iliiiiiiicl,  iu  ItuUana^  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dubois  CO.;  poj).  of  township  abt.  1,600. 
Fer'llusi^or  FikdUsi,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  poets,  b.  in  Persia,  916.  His  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  w'ho  received 
him  with  honor  at  his  court,  ami  employed  him 
write  a  metrical  history  of  the  Persian  sovereigns.  This 
Work,  which  is  culled  the  NcZ/a/i/iu/ae/i,  coutaiued  60,000 
couplets,  and  occupied  the  poet  30  years,  during  which 
long  period  F.'h  enemies  succeeded  in  prejudicing  Mah¬ 
moud  against  him.  Instead  of  being  rewanled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  promise,  with  60,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  same 
number  of  the  smallest  silver  coin  was  sent  to  him, 
wliicli  the  poet  Imlignantly  distributed  among  the 
menials,  wrote  a  severe  satire  on  tlie  sulUin,  and  fled  to 
Bagdad,  where  he  n.1020.  Although  the  “Schahuameh” 
hjirt  little  historical  value,  it  is  still  much  read  by  his 
countrymen  for  its  poetic  beauties  and  the  excellence 
of  its  language  and  style.  A  complete  e«lition  ot  tlio 
works  of  F.  was  published  at  CalcutUi,  by  Turner  Macau, 
in  1829. 

Ferc'tory,  n.  [JjM.feretrum,  a  bier,  from  Or.  pkereiron 
—  phero.  ileb.  Sansk  to  bear  or  carry,]  A 

place  in  a  church  tor  a  bier;  a  movable  chest  or  shrine 
in  which  bones  or  relics  of  a  dead  jicrson  were  inurned. 
Foreiili'iio,  (anc.  Fartntinumy)  a  town  of  Italy,  6  m. 

N.W.  of  Fro.sinone;  pop.  8,714. 

Fer^rliAiia,  see  Khokan,  p.  1405. 

Fer';fiis  !•,  king  of  tfcotlaml,  was  the  son  of  Fergus, 
king  of  the  Irish-Scots,  ami  was  invited  to  Scotland  to 
repel  the  Piets,  and  tbr  this  was  chosen  king.  Drowned 
in  his  piissage  to  Ireland,  about  3U5  u.  c. 

For'g^us,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in  co.  Clare, 
and,  after  a  course  of  30  m.,  emhouches  into  the  Shan¬ 
non,  by  a  wide  lestuary,  10  m.  from  Ennis. 

For'grns,  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  in  the  county  of 
Waterloo,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  Guelph;  pop.  (1871)  1,606. 
Fer'g^iiHOn,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher  and  histonan, 
11.  in  Perthshire,  1724.  He  was  professor  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  is  author  of 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.,  &c.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  these  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  transtateil. 
and  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  some  foreign  universities; 
it.-*  principle  is  the  admission  of  a  moral  sense.  1).  1816. 
For'g'uson,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  10  m.  N.N.W'.  of  St.  Louis, 

Fer^U^on,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,850. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Fer^iiHon,  in  Washinytrm  Territory,  a  S.  central  co., 
drained  by  Columbia,  W’enatchee,  Yakama  or  Yakima, 
and  Pisco  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  \V. ; 
Sidl,  fertile.  MUi.  Gold. 

Per  n.  {Min.)  A  columbate  of  yttria  in 

tetragonal,  hemihedral  crystals.  Lustre  dull,  externally 
brilliantly  vitreous  and  sub-metallic  on  fracture.  Color, 
brownish-black,  //art/.  5*5-6 ;  sp.yr.  6*838.  Occurs  at 
Cape  Fare’a'oll,  Greenland,  and  Ytterby,  Sweden. 
Fer'g’Usoii''s  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
Logan  co. 

For'^usoii  ville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 
Fer'g'USMOn,  James, an  English  architect  and  author, 
B.  1808,  His  ])riucipal  works  are,  lUustraiions  of  the 
Hock-cut  Temples  of  India;  The.  Palaces  <f  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis  Restored;  and  the  Handbook  of  Architecture 
(1855).  F.  is  the  architect  of  the  Nineveh  Court  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  near  London. 
Fer's:us»on,  Sir  WTlliam,  Bart.,  f.  r.  s.,  an  eminent 
English  surgeon,  B.  1808,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Sir  W’illiam  w’as  esteemed  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  consulting  surgeons  in  Europe,  is  the  author  of  A 
System  of  Practical  Surgery,  which  is  lield  in  the  high¬ 
est  estimation  by  the  profession  ;  and  is  the  inventor  of 
numerous  surgical  instruments,  embodying  ingenious 
improvements.  F.  was  created  a  baronet  in  I860,  “in 
consideration  of  distinguished  merit  and  eminence  as  a 
surgeon.”  D.  Feb.  10,  1877. 

Fe'rije,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  {Roman  Antiq  )  Solemn  relig¬ 
ious  festivals.  The  most  celebrated  were  the  Rria; 
Latina  {IjiiHw  holidays),  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount 
by  all  the  states  of  Latium  in  common.  This  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  the  second 
Tarquin.  At  first  it  lasted  for  one  day  only:  but  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  it  was  extended  to  four.  It  was  observed 
by  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for  their 
provinces. 

Fe'rial,  a,  [L.  Lat.  ferialis.']  Belonging,  or  having 
reference^  tohoIida)’s. 

Fe'rine.  a.  [Lat.  ./VriTiia,  from  ./>m,  Gr.  pher,pheros, 
a  wild  beast;  probably  allied  to  Ileb,  paratz,io  rend.] 
Pertaining  to  wild  beasts;  wild;  untamed;  savage;  fe¬ 
rocious. 

— n.  A  wild  beast;  an  animal  of  prey. 

Ferish'ta.  Mohammed  Cassim.  a  Persian  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  was  b.  at  Astrabad 
in  Persia,  but  went  early  to  India,  and  settled  at  Ah- 
medneggur  in  the  Deccan.  He  was  liberally  patronized 
by  the  Sultan  of  Visipore,  under  whose  auspices  he  pnb- 
lUhtMl  his  Hist<try  of  Hindostan  under  the.  Mussulmans,  a 
work  of  acknowledged  merit  for  impartiality  and  truth. 
An  English  translation  by  Col.  Briggs  appeared  in  1829. 
Feriiiana^ll.  (fer-mdn'd.)  an  inland  co.  of  Irelaml, 
prov.  Ulster,  having  S.  Cavan,  E.  and  N.  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and  W’^.  Leitrim.  Arexi,  471,348 
acres.  Of  this  area.  48,797  acres  are  alisorbed  by  Lough 
Erne  and  other  waters.  Surface,  mountainous,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  boggy  land  interspersed.  Other 
parts  are  well  w  ooded.  Soil,  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
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oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes.  Many  cattle 
are  reared.  Iron-ore  is  found,  but  is  little  worked. 
Lougli  Erne  (see  Eiine)  divides  this  co.  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic  beauty. 
Cap.  Enniskillen.  Pop.  103,768. 

Feriiiiiii'ag'lif  iu  Pennsylvania,  Si  township  of  Juniata 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Ferinu^ta.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  name  given  to  a  pause, 
or  resting-point,  generally  marked  by  the  sign  The 

notes  over  wliich  this  sign  is  placed  are  prulonged  be¬ 
yond  their  true  length.  Tlie  F.  is  fre(|uenlly  found  uear 
the  end  of  a  part  of  a  composition,  which  aflbrds  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  singer  or  player  to  introduce  an  ex¬ 
tempore  embellishment. 

For'iiieiit,  n.  [Lat.  frmentum,  for  fervimenium  — 
ftrv<t,ftrreo,  to  boil  up,  to  foam.  Bee  Fervent.]  That 
which  causes  lernientation,  as  yeast,  leaven,  Ac.  In¬ 
testine  motion,  or  commotion  ;  tumult;  heat;  agitation; 
as,  one's  blood  is  in  a  ferment. 

*•  Subdue  aud  cool  tbe /erm«n«  of  desire."  —  Regers. 

{Che.m.)  The  substance  which  is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fermentation.  It  is  either  natnrally  present  in 
the  fermentable  juice,  as  in  the  grape;  or  it  is  added, 
as  in  tlie  mamitucture  of  beer,  where  pcaAf  constitutes 
the  ferment.  Ferments  are  of  an  albuminous  or  glutinous 
cliaracter;  tlie  presence  of  nitrogen  seems  essential  in 
their  composition  ;  lienee  theyaie  classed  by  chemists 
among  azotized  compoiiuds.  Their  modus  operaudi  is 
still  unexplained. 

Fermoiif/,  t’.  a.  [Lat. from  fermenhim.)  To 
cause  to  boil  up,  rise  or  swell,  by  exciting  into  motion 
or  agitation:  to  set  in  internal  emotion;  to  heat;  as,  to 
ferment  liquors. 

“Ye  vig'rous  swains  I  while  youth /erments  your  blood." — Pope. 

— IV  n.  To  rise  and  sw'ell  by  internal  commotion  ;  to  work 
inw’ardly;  to  effervesce ;  to  be  in  motion,  or  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  into  sensible  interna)  motion. 

— To  palpibite  with  rage  or  anger;  to  become  in  a  state  of 
active  excitement;  as,  “a  ferme.ntinyUiXvWvci'^  —  He  Q. 

Fernieiitabillty,  n.  Capability  of  being  fermented 
or  heated. 

Fermeiit'able,  a.  Susceptible  of  fermentation,  as  a 
liquor. 

Feriiieiita'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat. /emcn/afto.]  Act 
or  process  of  fermenting.  —  Active  or  excited  state  of 
the  mind  or  senses. 

“It  puts  the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity."  •—  Taylor. 

(Chetn.)  The  conversion  of  an  organic  substance  into 
new  compounds  in  the  presence  of  afrment.  This  fer¬ 
ment  acts  simply  by  its  presence  in  the  substance  un¬ 
dergoing  fermentation,  and  does  not  takt  anything  from 
or  add  anything  to  it.  Certain  extraneous  conditions  are 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  F.,  for  instance,  the  presence 
water  and  a  moderately  warm  temperature.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  F.  designated  uccurding  to  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  vinous  P.,  sugar,  or  any  substance  capable  of 
being  easily  converted  into  sugar,  is  resolved  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  alcohol,  45  parts  of  sugar  yielding  22  of 
carbonic  acid  and  23  of  alcohol.  Thus  w  hen  the  juices 
of  plants  or  fruits  contaiiiing  sugar  are  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70®  for  several  hours,  the  liquor  becomes 
turbid,  and  small  bubbles  of  gas  make  their  appearance ; 
in  common  language,  it  has  begun  to  work  or  ferment. 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and 
oxygen,  the  albuminous  matter  bas  become  decomposed 
audacliange  has  comineiiced,  which,  alter  it  has  once 
begun,  continues  until  the  wlaile  of  the  gas  has  been 
eliminated.  If  tlie  gas  is  collected,  it  w  ill  be  Umnd  to 
consist  of  carbonic  acid  only,  and  on  distilling  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquor,  a  spirit  ligliter  than  water  passes  over, 
which  is  readily  recognized  as  tiilute  alcohol.  If  the 
liquor  be  further  e.\ainined  with  a  microscope, it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  o\al  organized  bodies  in 
the  form  of  cells.  'Ihese  cells  will  he  fully  described 
under  tlie  head  of  Yeast.  This  yeast  is  the  lermeiit  in 
this  case,  and  if  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  it  will  pre¬ 
serve  its  power  of  exciting  F.  lor  a  long  time.  This 
power  is  stopped  hy  several  chemical  agents,  such  as 
strong  mineral  acids,  the  alkalies,  excess  of  sugar,  cer¬ 
tain  corrosive  metallic  salts,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  and 
the  essential  oils.  The  (  hange  taking  place  iu  the  sugar 
may  be  made  plain  by  the  foimiiia: 

Fruit-sugar  _  Carb.  acid  ,  Alcohol. 

C12H12O1S  “  -IC'Oj  2(C4H602) 

Pure  cane-sugar  (sucrose  does  not  readily  fer¬ 

ment;  grape-sugar  (glucose  Ci2Hi4()i4)  ferments  easily, 
but  the  process  takes  place  most  easily  in  fruit-sugar, 
and  it  is  probable  that  botli  grape  and  cane-sugar  pass 
into  fruit-sugar  before  they  undergo  the  change  of  F. 
When  F.  is  complete,  106  parts  of  fruit-sugar  are  re¬ 
solved  into  51*12  of  alcohol  and  48*88  of  carbonic  acid, 
80  that  the  ferment  adds  nothing  to  and  takes  nothing 
from  the  elements  of  the  sugar.  The  change  tliat  dough 
undergoes  iu  bread-making  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
alcoholic  F.,  produced  by  the  action  ol  the  yeast  upon 
the  starch  and  sugar  contained  in  the  flour.  (See  Bread.) 
The  change  which  commonly  takes  place  when  milk  is 
allowed  to  ferment  is  the  transformation  of  milk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid.  This  is  the  lactic  acid  F.  The  caseiuo 
of  the  milk  acts  the  part  of  a  lerment  and  imluces  the 
change  in  the  sugar  of  milk.  Other  animal  bodies  are 
capable  of  effecting  tlie  same  change  in  a  shorter  time ; 
the  use  of  rennet  being  a  familiar  example.  By  ferment¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  sugar,  cheese,  and  chalk  with  the  milk, 
a  second  stage  of  the  process  is  reached,  in  which 
butyricacid  is  formed,  cal  led  the  butyricacid  P.  Liquors 
containing  sugar  often  pass  into  a  ropy  or  thick  condi¬ 
tion,  from  the  transformation,  in  part. of  the  sugar  into 
a  miiciluginous  substance  resembling  gum-arabic.  This 
change  is  called  riscaws  F.  Beer,  wine,  &c.,  which  have 
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bepome  sour,  from  the  change  of  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  are  aonietiineB  said  to  have  undergone  the  acetous 
F.;  the  change,  however,  being  one  in  which  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  directly  takes  a  part,  is  not  properly  a  F.,  but 
more  resembles  a  decay. 

Fermoii'talive,  «.  [?r.  ferme.ntalif.]  Causing,  or 

having  power  to  cause  or  produce,  fernientation ;  con¬ 
sisting  in  fermentation;  as,  a  fermentative  method.  ^ 
Feriiien'tativeiiess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
fermentative. 

Fci'ilieiitcsi^cilvley  n.  A  constituent  of  a  fermenting 
body. 

Fer'iiio,  a  walled  city  of  Central  Italy,  until  1860  cap. 
of  a  delegation  of  same  naiiio,  forming  jiartof  the  States 
of  the  Church,  prov.  Ascoli,  3  m.  trom  the  Ailriatic,  anil 
32  S.S.K.  of  Ancona.  Its  harbor  on  tiie  Adriatic,  called 
Porto  di  Fermo,  is  small,  and  but  little  frequeuted. 
Erp.  Corn,  silk,  and  woollens.  F.  was  founded  by  the 
Sahines  before  Rome  existed,  was  colonized  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  11  ar,  and 
was  repeatedly  sacked  liy  the  Goths  and otlier  barbariiins. 

In  the  8th  century  the  city  was  transferred  to  the  Uoly 
See.  Pip.  20,895.  „  , 

Ferinoy',  a  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  the 
Blackwater,  118  m.  S.IV.  of  Dublin.  F.,  formerly  a  vil¬ 
lage,  has,  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  establishment  ot  a 
barracks  for  troops,  developed  into  a  handsome  town. 
Manuf.  Paper,  /bp.  9,575. 

Fern,  or  Fnrne,  Islaiitls,  a  group  of  17  rocky  islets 
off  the  N.E.  coast  of  England,  co.  Northumberland;  bat. 
55°  37'  N.,  Lon.  1°  30'  W.  Two  light-houses  are  found 
here,  a  vicinity  noted  for  its  perils  to  mariners.  St. 
Cuthbert  died  here,  and  his  stone  coffin  is  still  iiointed 
out.  The  “  Forfarshire”  steamer  was  wrecked  here  ill 
1838,  when  9  persons  were  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
Grace  Darling,  the  daughter  of  a  light-house  keeper,  and 
the  “  Ida  Lewis  ”  of  England.  The  islands  are  the  haunt 
of  myriads  of  sea-birds. 

Fern.  n.  [A.S.  /earn;  Oer.  and  0.  Ger./urn;  allied  to 
Gr.  ptrroTi,  a  feather.]  (Bot.)  See  Filices. 
Fernan'tlez.  Nav.vkette,  siirnamed  FI  Mudo,  or  the 
Dumb,”  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  B.  1526.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Titian  s  pupils,  and 
became  painter  to  Philip  II.,  for  whom  he  adorned  the 
Escurial  with  some  of  its  finest  pictures.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  James,  a  Nativity 
of  Christ,  St.  Jerome  in  the.  Desert,  and  his  chef-d’oeuvre 
Abraham  with  the  three  Anyels.  F.,  whoso  brilli.ant 
coloring  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Titian, 

B.  1579. 

Fernan'tlras.  i  Juan.)  See  .luAv  F'ernanbez. 
Fcrnan'ile*  tie  Ta'ns.  in  New Mexico,u  post-village, 
cap.  of  Taos  co. 

Fernamli'iia.  in  /’/on'da,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nassau 
CO.,  on  Amelia  Island,  about  185  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Pop.  about  1,40(1.  See  page  1035. 
Fornantlo-iIc-Apure,  (San,)  in  Venezuela.  See 
San  Fernand  i-de-.Apurk. 

Fernan'tlo  <ir  Noron'lia.  an  island  in  the  S.  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Brazil;  Lat.  3°  50' 4''  S.,  Lon.  32° 
25'  5"  \V.  It  is  8  m.  long,  by  a  mean  breadth  of  2  ni., 
and  has  a  rugged,  mountainous,  wooded  surface.  It  is 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  Brazilian  offenders. 
Fernan'clo  Fo.  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  20  ni. 
from  the  African  coast,  ami  about  40  in  length  by  20 
in  breadth  ;  Lat.  between  3°  10'  and  3°  44'  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  8°  22'  and  8°  54'  E.  Disc.  Mountainous  in  the 
interior,  and  presenting  a  rich  and  varied  aspect  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  A  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  while  the 
land  gradually  rises  from  the  steep  and  rocky  coasts 
into  two  peaks,  culminating  upwards  of  10.000  ft,  above 
sea-level.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the  sugar-cane  grows 
in  spontaneous  abundance.  Yams  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  natives.  Bird.s,  some  varieties  of  animals,  and 
fish,  are  plentiful.  Climate.  Very  unhealthy.  Chief 
Settlement.  Clarem  e  Town.  This  island  was  discovered 
in  1471,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  ceded  it  to  Spain  in 
1778.  'The  Spaniards  eventually  abandoned  it,  and  the 
British,  in  1824,  selected  it  as  a  suitable  military  depot 
and  naval  station.  They,  in  their  turn,  abandoned  it  in 
1834,  on  account  of  its  insalubrity.  The  Spaniards  again 
took  possession  in  1844,  and  called  the  island  Puerto  de 
Isabel.  It  is  now  used  by  them  ns  a  penal  settlement, 
to  which,  in  1869,  several  Cuban  patriots  were  deported, 
as  being  political  prisoners. 

Fern  i'reek.  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Fern'tlale,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Humboldt 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Eureka. 

Ferii'ery,  n.  A  place  or  building  expressly  devoted 
to  the  culture  and  preservation  of  ferns. 

Fer'iiey.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  5  m.  N.IV,  of 
Geneva.  This  place  not  merely  owes  its  celebrity,  but 
even  existence,  to  its  having  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  residence  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers^^of 
modern  times.  Voltaire  purcha.sed  this  estate  in  1768, 
and  conferred  the  greato.st  advantages  on  F.  Out  of  a 
paltry  village,  consistingof  a  few  miserable  cottages,  he 
constructed  a  neat  little  town,  in  which  he  established 
a  colony  of  industrious  artis.ins,  principally  consisting 
of  watchmakers  from  Geneva.  The  chateau,  to  which 
a  fine  small  theatre  was  attached,  was  fitted  up  in  a 
style  of  elegant  simplicity ;  and  his  hospitalities  were 
on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Voltaire  resided  here,  with 
little  interruption,  for  more  than  *20  years.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  F.  was  to  the  literary  and  refined 
what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  world;  and  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  the  time  eagerly  re¬ 
set  ted  to  F.  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  its  illustrious  master.  Voltaire  quitted  F  for 
the  last  time,  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1778.  'The  iuhabitants 


still  cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and 
admirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to  Ferney, 
although  the  castle  in  which  he  lived  has  undergone  so 
many  alterations  that  it  contains  but  few  relics  ol  him. 

Ferii  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co. 

Fei’li'-owl,  ».  (Zoul.)  A  name  applied  to  the  goat- 
sucker. 

n.  See  L.\str/EA.. 

Ferii'tioI<*9  -A.  term  applied,  in  Roino  parts  of 
England,  to  n  freckle  on  tbo  skin,  appearing  like  the 
seed  of  a  fern. 

Fern  Vnlloy,  in  lowa^  a  post-ofRce  of  Palo  Alto  co. 

Fern'y,  «.  Oontainiug  fern;  abounding  in,  or  over¬ 
grown  with  fern;  ferny  covert. 

Ferocious*  {f>-ro'shas^)  a.  [Vv.  firoce;  Lat. /erox, 
allied  to  /tr«5,‘wild.  See  Fkrine.]  Fierce ;  savage ;  ra¬ 
pacious  ;  bloodthirsty;  betokening  cruelty ;  as,  a/ero* 
ctows  beast,  a  ferocious  look. 

Fero'cioujsly,  adv.  With  savagery  or  cruelty; 
fiercely;  rapaciously;  as,  he  looked  at  me  ferociously. 

Foro'ciousiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  ferocious  ;  sav- 
ageness;  ferocity;  fierceness;  cruelty. 

Foroc'ity,  n.  [Vr.  ferociU;  Lat. from /rroa:, 
fierce.]  Savage  wildness  or  fterceness ;  fury  ;  cruelty; 
as,  the  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chiettaiu,  ferocity  of 
mien. 

Foroilin*  {fe-ro'ne-c.^  (3/yf/t.)  A  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  the  woods  and  groves. 

Foro'niu,  n.  [From  the  above  goddess.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Aurantiaceie.  The  species 
clrphantuin  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  India.  A  kind 
of  gum,  closely  resembling  gum-Arabic,  exudes  from  its 
stem,  and  it  is  very  probable  tliat  this  constitutes  part 
of  the  gum  imported  from  tlie  Eiist  Indies.  The  young 
leaves  liave  an  ani.se-like  odor,  and  are  used  by  the 
native  doctors  of  India  fur  their  stomachic  and  carmin¬ 
ative  effects.  The  fruit  is  known  as  the  elephant  or 
wood-ajjple, 

Fe'rous,  a.  [Lat. wild.]  Savage;  unhimed. 

Feroziibiul'*  a  town  of  Iliutlostan,  liritish  pres.  Ben¬ 
gal,  24  m.  E.  of  Agra;  pop.  abt.  10,000. — Also,  tho  name 
of  several  minor  places  in  India,  Persia,  &c. 

Fc'rozoporo',  a  town  of  N.W.  Ilindostan,  dist.  Sishind, 
near  the  Sutlej,  85  m.  W.  of  Loodiauah.  —  Another, 
prov.  Agra,  5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Delhi. 

Foi'OZOJiliiiSi'j  a  village  of  llimlostan,  in  Lahore,  10  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Ferozepore.  Here,  Dec.  2lst  and  22d,  lS45,  a 
British  force  of  16,700  men  and  69  gums,  und(?r  Lord 
Clough,  utterly  defeated  a  Sikh  army  of  50,000  men, 
with  108  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  nearly  all  cap¬ 
tured.  The  British  lost  2,415  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Forraii'<liiie*  n-  A  cloth  composed  of  wool  and  silk. 

Ferrsiru*  (ylur-rar'a,)  a  famous  fortified  city  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, and  formerly  an  indepen¬ 
dent  duchy  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Este,  is  situ- 
uto  in  a  low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Vo- 
lano,  5  m.  S.  of  the  Po,aijd  26  N.N.E. of  Bologna.  Under 
the  rule  of  its  native  princes,  F.  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  most  polished  and  refined  of  the  Italian  courts,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  from  90,000  to  100,000  inhabihints. 
But  it  lias  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  numbers 
of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited.  The  Duomo,^  or 
cathedral,  was  built  in  1135,  ainl  is  a  vast  but  tasteless 
edifice.  F.  contaius  a  great  miml'er  of  other  churches, 
a  university,  and  a  fine  public  libniry  (in  which  are 
deposited  tho  MSS.  and  other  relics  of  tlio  poets  Ariosto 
and  Tasso),  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  Italy.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  inconsiderable.  Tho  celeb¬ 
rity  of  F.  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  its  association 
with  two  of  tho  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of 
Europe.  Ariosto  resided  here,  where,  in  l.'il6,  w;is 
published  tho  first  edition  of  his  immortal  “Orlando;” 
and  hero,  too,  in  1533,  he  breathed  his  last.  The  house 
in  which  he  lived  is  still  carefully  preserved.  FI,  bed¬ 
sides  being  the  birthplace,  is  also  memoralde  as  being 
tho  place  of  imprisonment  of  the  poet  Tasso,  {q.  r.) 
(juarini,  author  of  the  Pastor  Mdo^  and  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  were  also  natives  of  F.  From  a  small  town  F. 
became  a  walled  city,  a.  d.  670.  The  family  of  Este 
possea.sed  it  first  os  chief  magistrates,  and  afterwards  as 
hereditary  sovereign-s,  from  abt.  1030  to  1597  ;  when,  on 
the  death  of  its  la-st  duke,  and  tho  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  house,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  tlie 
j)ope.  In  1790,  the  French  entered  F.,  and  made  it  tlio 
cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Basso  Bo.  In  1814  the  Church  again 
recovered  it,  but  in  1859  it  became  a  part  of  the  uovv 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  68,516. 

Ferra'ra,  n.  A  kind  of  sword  manufactured  at  Ferrara, 
in  Italy.  The  most  thoroughly  tempered  were  stamped 
with  the  name  of  tho  inanufivcturer,  Andrea  di  Ferrai'a, 
and  were  called  Aridrew  Ferraras. 

Forrareso',  a.  Pertaining  to  Ferrara,  in  Italy. 
Forrarese',  n.  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  of  Ferrara; 

the  whole  body  of  its  inhabitants. 

Fcrra'ri,  Ludovico,  .an  Italian  mathematician,  b.  1522, 
at  Bologna,  where  he  became  professor.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Cardan,  and  tlie  discoverer  of  the  method  of  resolv¬ 
ing  bi-quadratic  eijuations.  D.  1566. 

Forroira,  (fer-ri'ra,)  Antonio,  a  poet  ranked  by  the 
Portuguese  as  one  of  their  classic  authors,  was  b.  at 
Lisbmi,  1528.  Ho  curried  to  perfection  the  elegiac  and 
epistolary  style,  and  liis  Inez  de  Castro  is  the  second  reg¬ 
ular  tragedy  that  appeared  after  tho  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe.  D.  1560. 

Fer'reoiiH, a.  [Vv.ferreux;  Lat. /<^rr«w, from /«rrwm, 
iron.]  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  iron  ;  like  iron. 
Ferre'raw,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  b.  1662.  lie 
wrote  works  on  philosophy,  theology,  Ac.,  but  his  chief 
performance  is  liis  History  of  Spain.,  10  vols.  4to.  He 
also  aided  the  cumpilatiou  of  the  great  Spanish  Dic¬ 
tionary.  D.  1735. 
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FerVot,  n.  [Fr.  furet;  Lat,  fureefus,  furetus;  W. 
jfured,  tliat  which  is  cunning  or  subtle,  wily;  Ger 
allied  to  Liit./io*,  a  thief.]  {Zool.)  Tho  Mustela 
/*Mro,  a  useful  but  ferocious  little  animal  of  the  family 
Muslelidfe,  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Europe,  and 
used  for  rabbit-hunting,  as  well  as  for  destroying  rats. 
In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the  Polecat,  but  is  rather 
smaller  ;  its  Uftiial  length  being  about  13  inches,  exclii 
sive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  five.  It  has  a  very  sharp 
nose,  red  and  fiery  eyes,  and  round  ears.  Its  color  is  a 
pale  yellow.  In  the  slenderness  of  its  body  and  tho 
shortness  of  its  legs  it  resembles  the  weasel.^  In  its 
wild  state  it  is  a  native  of  Africa.  The  cold  of  European 
winters  is  so  severe  for  it,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  a  warm  box,  with  wool  or  some  other  bu1> 
stance  in  which  it  may  imbed  itself.  In  this  state  D 
sleeps  almost  continually;  and  when  awake,  immedi¬ 
ately  begins  to  seiirch  about  for  food:  that  which  ie 
usually  given  is  bread  and  milk,  but  its  favorite  food  is 
tho  blood  of  smaller  uuimals.  It  is  by  nature  an  enemy 
to  the  rabbit;  and 
Buffon  affirms, 
that  whenever  a 
dead  rabbit  is 
presented  for  the 
first  time  to  a 
young  F.,  he  flies 
upon  it  in  an  in¬ 
stant, and  bites  it  Fig.  1001.— FERRET,  (Mustela  furo.) 
with  great  fury; 

but  if  it  be  alive,  he  seizes  it  by  the  throat,  and  sucks  its 
blood.  When  sent  into  the  burrows  of  rabliits,  the  F. 
is  always  muzzled,  that  he  may  not  kill  the  rabbits  in 
their  holes,  but  only  drive  them  out  to  bo  caught  in  the 
nets  prepared  for  them.  The  F.  is  tame  without  attach¬ 
ment;  and  such  is  itsajtpetite  for  blood,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  attack  and  oven  kill  children  in  their  cradles. 
It  is  of  an  irascible  nature,  and  when  irritated,  the  odor 
it  omits  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its  bite  is  not  easily 
cured.  The  female  has  two  broods  in  the  year,  each 
consistingof  from  six  to  nine.  She  not  unfrequently 
devours  her  young  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

For'rot*  n.  [Fr.  Jleuret,  coarse  silk.]  A  sort  of  narrow 
tape  nnule  of  coarse  spun  silk.  —  Tlie  iron  used  by  glass- 
blowers  to  test  the  liquefied  matter,  to  see  whether  it  is 
yet  fit  for  working,  and  to  make  tho  circular  protuber¬ 
ance  at  the  mouth  of  bottles. 

— r.  a.  To  drive  out  of  lurking-places;  to  find  out  by  pa¬ 
tient  and  laborious  effort;  as.  to  ferret  out  a  crime.  In 
the  latter  sense,  it  is  most  frequently  used  with  out. 
Ferret  Col*  (/rr'rd,)  a  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  in 
Switzerland,  connecting  Orsitires,  in  the  latter  country, 
witli  Connayeur,  in  Piedmont.  Height  7,640  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Fer'reter,  n.  One  who  searches  for,  or  hunts  patiently, 
a  jierson  or  thing. 

Ferret'to*  n.  [It.  dim.  of/errn,  from  Lat.  ferrum,  iron.] 
A  material  used  in  glass-coloring,  composed  of  copper 
and  white  vitriol. 

Fer'riaj^e,  n.  [See  Ferrt.]  The  fare  to  he  paid  for 
conveyaiice  in  a  boat,  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other  water. 
For'ric*  a.  [VT.ferrique;  Lat./errwm,  iron.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  extracted  from,  iron  ;  tt8,/erric  acid. 

For'ric  Aci<l*  n.  [Lat.  /€n*utn,  iron.]  {Chem.)  An 
unstable  teroxide  of  iron  known  only  in  comliination 
with  bases  femdes.  If  one  part  of  sesquioxido  of 
iron  and  4  of  dry  nitre  be  fused  together  for  au  hour  in 
a  covered  crucible,  a  brown  mass  is  obtained,  giving  a 
violet-colored  solution,  containing  ferrate  of  potash. 
Solutions  of  the  ferrates  of  the  earths  may  be  formed 
by  mixing  ferrate  of  potasli  with  solutions  of  their  salts. 
F.  A.  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  Form. 
FeOs- 

Forricyan'ofr^n*  or  Ferridctanogen,  n.  [Lat.  /«r- 
rum,  iron,  and  cyanogen.]  {Chem.)  A  radical  derived 
from  cyanogen,  but  which  has  never  been  isolated.  It 
gives  rise  to  salts  known  as  ferricyanides,  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  which  is  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  red 
prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce.  This  salt  is  formed 
by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  ferrocyaniile 
of  potassium.  The  liquid  assumes  a  brown  color,  and, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  red  rhombic  crys¬ 
tals,  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  in  large 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  calico-printer.  The  splen¬ 
did  dyo  known  us  Turnbuirs  blue  is  formed  by  mixing 
it  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  Form,  for 
F.  CioNcFe^. 

Fer'rier*  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  ferry-boat. 
Fer'rier,  Jane,  a  Scottish  novelist,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
1782.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  of  some  of  tho  most  eminent  literati  of  her  day.  She 
wrote  three  novels,  which  are  still  popular,  viz.:  J/ur- 
ringe;  The  Inheritance.;  aiul  Destiny,  or  the  Chief 
Daughter.  They  are  vigorous  and  lively  pictures  of 
Scottish  life  an<i  character.  D.  1851. 

Forrif'erous*  a.  [Fr.  ferrifere,  from  Lat.  ferrum^ 
iron,  and./>nv,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  yielding  iron. 
For'ris,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  to., 
about  50  in.  W.  of  Saginaw  City  ',pop.  about  250. 
For'risbiirj?,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison 
co.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  about  30  m.  ^V.  by  S.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

For'ro.  See  Canary  Islands. 

Ferrocal'cito,  n.  {Min.)  Calcite  containing  carbon¬ 
ate  of  iron. 

F^rroco'baltito,n.  (3/m.)  Cobaltite  (or  Cobaltine, 
q.  V.)  containing  iron. 

F<*rroey'anat.e,  n.  [Lat.  fermim,  iron,  and  Or.  leha- 
nos,  a  dark-blue  substanee.]  {Chem.)  Same  as  Ferro- 

CYANIDE,  q.  r. 

1  Ferrocy  auitle,  n.  {Chem.)  See  Ferrocyanoqen. 
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Ferroi^yan'osen,  n,  [Rat.  /errum,  iron,  and  cyan- 
oyrti.]  A  radical  derived  from  cyanogen  tiiat  has  never 
bei  n  isolated.  It  gives  rise  to  salts  known  as  ferrocy- 
nuides,  of  which  llie  ftrrocyanide  of  potassium^  or  yel¬ 
low  prussiate  of  potash,  is  an  example.  This  salt  is 
manul'actiirod  on  a  very  large  scale  fi»r  the  use  of  color- 
makers  and  calico-printers,  by  heating  driiul  Mood, 
bones,  parings  of  hides,  an<l  other  nitrogenou.s  animal 
matter,  with  an  ecpial  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  3^  of  iron-filings.  The  fu.sed  mass  is  lieated  with 
water  in  open  boilers,  when  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained, 
which,  after  evaporation,  yields  truncated  pyramidal 
crystals  of  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium,  coutiuning  3  etpiiv- 
alcnts  of  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  contains  the  elements  of  prus.sic  acid  when 
in  solution,  but  is  not  poisonous.  Distilled  'yith  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  it  yields  prussic  acid  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  much  used  in  calico-printing  and  color-making  for  the 
production  of  a  fine  blue  c<dor  known  as  Prussian  blue 
V.),  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  hen  protosalt.s  of 
iron  are  used,  a  dirty,  greenish-white  precipitate  falls 
down,  whicli  constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  tests 
between  the  per-  and  proto-salts  of  iron.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  \\  ith  the 
salts  of  copper  it  forms  a  characteristic  purple-browu 
precipitate,  aud  is  used  as  a  test  for  salts  of  that  metal. 
With  salts  of  cobalt  it  gives  a  yellowish-green  precipi¬ 
tate.  id>rm.  for  ferrocyanogen  OgNaPe. 

Fer'rol,  a  fortified  seivport-town  of  Spain,  on  the  \.W. 
coast  of  Galicia,  prov.  of  Corunna,  and  one  of  tlie  3 
naval  deps.  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  the  N. 
arm  of  the  Hay  of  Hetanzos,  12  in.  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
Corunna,  and  25  S.W.  of  Cape  Ortegal  ;  Lat.  44®  29'  30" 
N.,  Lon.  8®  15'  W.  The  harbor  of  F.  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe  in  point  of  depth,  capacity,  and  safety,  and  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  channel  only  admitting  one 
vessel  at  a  time,  and  which  Is  commanded  by  stnmg  forts. 
This  port  being  intended  for  the  royal  mivy,  general 
commerce  and  all  foreign  merchant-ships  are  excluiied. 

It  was  captur^'d  by  Marshal  Soult  in  1809.  Pop.  19,144. 
l-'er'roiiioiit*  in  yew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
about  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Morristown, 
rorrolit'iiiiito,  H.  {Min.)  Same  as  Schorlornite,7.  v. 

a.  [See  I.npka.]  Having  the  prop- 
erties  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Ferrujjin'eoiiH,  or  Ferru'jriiion«i.  a.  [Fr.  fer- 
rugineax  ;  IjAt./errnginfiH.'i,  trumferruyo^  oxide  of  iron.] 
Of  the  color  of  ^ll^t,  or  oxide  of  iron. 

— Partaking  of  iron;  containing  particles  of  iron. 
Ferru'jffo,  «.  [Lat.,  iron  ru.st,  from  fe.rrum,  iron.]  A 
disease  in  certain  plants,  commonly  called  Rust,  q.  v. 
Fer'riile,  {fer'ril,  or  fer'rool.)  n.  [Fr.  viroU,  from  Lat. 
viriola,  a  little  bracelet  ;  «lim.  of  viriie,  an  ornament 
for  the  arm.]  A  ring  of  metal  put  around  the  end  of  a 
cane,  stall,  or  other  thing,  to  strengthen  it. 
Ferru'iniiiale,  v.a.  [hnt./erruininarefromferrunien. 

cement  for  brazing.]  To  braze,  solder,  or  unite  metals. 
Fcrruiniiia'tioii,  n.  [See  Supra.]  The  brazing,  or 
soldering  of  metals. 

Fer'ry,  n.  [A.  S.  faru,  a  passage,  from  faran,  to 
pass.]  A  liberty  to  have  a  boat  upon  a  river  for  the 
transportation  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages  with  their 
contents,  for  a  reasonable  toll.  —  Also  the  place  across 
which  siicli  vessel  passes.  —  In  the  U.  States,  ferries  are 
esUblished  by  legislative  authority,  exercised  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  a  delegation  of  powers  to  courts,  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  municipalities.  41  ithout  such  authority  no 
one,  though  he  may  he  the  owner  of  both  banks  of  the 
river,  has  a  right  to  keep  a  public  ferry.  The  owners 
of  ferries  are  common  carriers,  and  liable,  as  such,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  and  persons  that  tliey  receive 
on  their  boats.  Thev  may  determine  when  and  how 
often,  and  upon  what  terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  tlie 
river  and  what  thev  will  transport;  hut  all  these  things 
they ’must  do  by  general  rules,  without  favoritism  or 
arbitrary  exception. 

_ The  term  in  also  commonly  applied  to  the  vessel  lor 

ferrying,  or  ferry-boat. 

Fer'ry,  v.  cl-  [A.  S.ferian,  to  cause  to  pass,  from  faran, 
to  go.]  To  convey,  or  carry  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other 
water,  in  a  boat. 

—V.  n.  To  pass  over  a  stream,  or  strait,  in  a  tioat. 
Fer'ry^  in  Iowa.,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 
Fer'ry-boat,  n.  A  boat  for  conveying  piissengers across 
a  ferry. 

Fer'rylainl*  a  town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land, ‘about  35  m.  S.W.  of  St.  John’s. 

Fer'ry-maii,  n.  One  who,  for  hire,  transports  goods 
or  passengers  across  a  stream  or  strait. 

Ferry  Point,  in  California.,  a  village  of  Del  Norte  co., 
aliout  65  m.  E.  of  Crescent  City. 

Fer'rysbnrjf,  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  of  Ottawa 
co.,  on  Grand  Hiver,  about  2  m.  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Fer'ry  ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 
Fer'ry  ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Crawford  co. 
Fer'tlsrs*  in  Peyinsylvania,  a  post-<»ffice  of  lenango  co. 
Fertile,  {fa''Ul,)  a.  [Vr.  fertile;  Lat. /erti/is,  from 
ferre.,  to  produce.]  Fruitful;  producing  fruit  abun¬ 
dantly ;  rich  ;  prolific ;  productive;  inventive;  iis,  a/»jr- 
tiU  mind,  a  cownivy  fertile,  in  mineral,  f\  fertile  flock. 

(Bot.)  Capable  of  producing  fruit.  Stamens  are  also 
said  to  bo  fertile  when  their  anthers  contain  good  pol- 

Jen. A  fertile  Jiovier  is  one  having  pistils. — 

Fer'tiieiy.  oaIv.  In  a  fertile  manner. 

For'tileiiess.  n.  Fertility. 

Fertil'ltv,  n.  [Fr.  fertiliti ;  Lat.  fertilitas,  from  fero, 
to  bear,  to*  produce.]  Richness;  quality  of  producing  fniit 
in  abundance;  abundant  resources;  fertile  invention. 
r<»rtil'itv*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Laheaster  co. 
For'tiliz‘e«  tna.  [Yr.  fertiliser.']  To  make  fertile  or  pr(> 
ductive ;  to  enrich ;  to  fecundate ;  as,  to/eriiZt2C  the  soil. 
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For'f  ili*or,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  renders  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  a.s,  guano  is  a  fertilizer. 
Fortiliza'tioii,  n>  The  act  or  process  of  rendering 
productive. 

{Bot.)  See  Impregnation. 

For'iilsi.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tlio  order  Apiaceee,  in- 
cluifing  jilants  with  yellow  flowers,  and  thin,  flat  fruit 
resembling  tliat  of  th*e  parsnip.  The  sjiecies  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Persia.  t\  asafatida  is  the  jdant  described 
by  Kiemjifer  as  yielding  tlie  milky  juice  called  asafre- 
ti<la;  but  F.  persica  and  others  are  no  doubt  also  the 
origin  of  the  drug. 

Feriila'<*ecus,  a.  [Lat./erwZac<^tM,  from  fernla,  the 
giant  fennel.]  Having  a  stalk  like  a  reed,  or  resem¬ 
bling  tlie  giant  fennel;  as,  the  ferulaceous  j>lant8. 
Ft‘r'ulo,  ti.  [Lat. ./erwZu,  from I  strike.]  A  little 
flat  piece  of  wood  for  punishing  children  at  school,  by 
striking  them  on  the  jialm  of  the  hand.  It  is  often  ap¬ 
plied,  also,  to  a  sjiecies  of  cane  useil  for  the  same  juir- 
pose  of  castigation.  —  In  the  time  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
the  ferula  was  the  name  given  to  the  emperor’s  sceptre. 

It  consisted  of  a  long  stem  with  a  flat  head,  aud  is  olten 
seen  depicted  on  old  medals. 

For'nlo,  r.  a.  To  jmnish  with  a  fonilo. 

Fer'veiioy,  n.  \lt.  fervenza,  from  hat.  fervere,  to  boil, 
to  glow.]  Heat  of  mind;  ardor;  eagerness;  i)ious 
ar<lor  or  zeal ;  warmth  of  devotion  ;  as,  when  you  pray, 
let  it  be  with  fervency. 

For'veiit,  a.  [Lut.  feri'ens,  from  fervere,  io  be  aglow.] 
Glowing;  boiling;  burning;  hot;  as,  the /errent  sum¬ 
mer. 

— Warm  in  feeling;  hot  in  temper;  ardent;  excited; 
animated;  glowing  with  religious  zeal:  flaming  with 
devotion ;  as,  a  fervent  desire  to  do  good,  a  fervent 
Catholic. 

For'veiitly,  adv.  Ardently;  zealously;  eagerly;  ve¬ 
hemently. 

For' vent  ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  zealous  or 
vehement. 

Ferves'eent*  a.  \\if\t.fervescere,  incept,  from  fei'vert, 
to  boil,  to  glow.]  Heginiiing  to  grow  hut. 

Fer'vid,  a.  [Lat. liot,  from /crecrc.]  Hot; 

burning;  boiling;  us,  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun. 

— Vehement;  eager;  zealous;  as,  y'ou  have  iny /m’lti 
w  ishes 

Fer'vi«lly.  afit’.  With  Rlowinq  warmtli ;  very  hotly. 
I'cr'vitlintss,  Ji.  Glowing  heat ;  anlor  of  luiutl ;  warm 
zeal. 

Kc*r'vor.  n.  [Lat.,  from. /err’rre.]  Heat;  warmth;  a.s, 
the /.rror  of  tlie  ilay.  — Heatof  mind;  zeal;  ardor  of 
piety  ;  as,  the /error  of  his  devotion. 
r«‘.sa.  (  fd'sa,)  a  town  of  I’ersia,  prov.  Farsistan,  7R  m. 
S.E.  of 'Sliiraz.  JAutii/.  Silks,  cottons,  woollens,  riip. 
estim.  at  18.,on0. 

Fos'coiiiiiiie  V<*rsos,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Poftry.)  A  kind 
of  rude  licentious  |ioclry,  common  in  ancient  Italy,  and 
said  to  have  derived  tiieir  name  from  Fescennium,  an 
Etrurian  city  where  they  had  their  origin.  They  were 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  two  persons,  wlu) 
satirized  and  ridiculed  each  otlier's  follies  and  vices. 
They  were  sung  on  festive  occasions,  as  the  liarvest- 
home  and  weddings.  Tlie  emperor  Augustus  proliihited 
tliem,  ns  temling  to  corrupt  tlie  public  morals.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkalde  as  giving  rise  to  Satire,  q.  v 
Fesfli,  (.fi-sh,)  JoSKPH.  Cardinal-Archhisliop  of  Lyons, 
and  brother  of  Letitia  Ramolino.motlier  of  Napoleon  1., 
B.  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica.  ITtil.  lie  was  educated  in  France 
for  tlie  Chnrcli ;  in  1790  lie  was  appointed  by  his  nepliew, 
Gen.  Bonaparte,  commissary-general  of  tlie  army  ot 
Italy,  in  wliich  capacity  lie  realized  a  princely  fortune. 
He  afterwarils  resumed  liis  clerical  studies,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  tlie  profession,  was,  in  1802,  consecrated  arclibishop 
of  Lyons.  In  the  year  afterwards,  F.  received  a  cardi¬ 
nal  s  h  it,  and  was  sent  to  Uomc  as  French  ambassador. 
In  1804  lie  accompanied  Bins  VII.  to  Paris,  to  assist  at 
the  emperor’s  coronation,  nml  in  the  following  year  was 
created  Grand  Almoner  of  France.  As  president  of  the 
Council  of  Paris,  he  energetically  opposeil  his  nephew- 
on  in.any  occasions,  and  especially  espoused  the  cause  ot 
tiie  unfortunate  pope.  He  finally  fell  into  disgrace 
with  tlie  emperor,  and  retired  to  Home,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  ease  and  affluence, 
possessing  tlie  finest  libr.ary  and  picture-gallery  that 
even  Borne  could  iioast  of.  It.  1838. 

Fos'cuc*,  n.  [Pr./Vw;  O.  Y.fr.slu,[x-om  Lat./e.st!(C(i,  a 
grass.]  A  small  stick,  st.alk.'wire,  or  the  like,  used  to 
point  out  the  letters  to  children  learning  to  read 
— 1>.  a.  To  point  out  the  letters  witli  a  fescue. 
Fes'oue.^jrass,  n.  {Bnt.)  See  F'estuca. 

Fe'sels,  or  Fa'sels.  n.  [  Fr. /a.S(?oi'.s ;  hut.  phasenlus ; 

Or.  pkusinlus,  the  kidne.v-hean.]  A  kind  of  base  grain. 
Fess.  or  Fesso.  n.  [N.  Vv.fasca  ;  h:it./ascia,  a  band.] 
(Her.)  One  of  Ihe  memoralde  onlinances.  consisting  ot 
lines  drawn  horizontally  across  tlio  shield,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  third  part  of  it,  hetween  the  honor  point  and 
tlie  nomliril.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  waist- 
belt  or  girdle  of  honor,  which  was  one  of  the  insignia 
of  knigtithood.— /Fr  id's*  A  sliield,  or  charge  in  a 
shield,  is  saiil  to  he  party  prr  when  it  is  horizom 
tally  divided  through  the  middle,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
simply  coupe.  —  Fessmise  is  said  of  a  charge  placed  in 
less ;  that  is  to  say,  liorizontally  across  the  shield. 
FcN»'-IK*ii*t,  n.  (Her.)  The  exact  centre  of  an  es¬ 
cutcheon. 

Fes'tal,  a.  [Lat.  fettalis,  from  festum,  a  feast.  See 
Feast.  |  Pertaining  to  a  festival ;  joyous  ;  gay ;  mirthful 
Fesi'tall.v.  adv.  Joyously  ;  mirthfully. 
Fes'teniilne,  or  Fosceiinine,  n.  See  Fescen- 
NINE  Verses. 

Fes'teP,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  pus,  or  pustula,  mat¬ 
ter,  or  a  sore  emitting  matter.]  To  rankle ;  to  putrefy ; 
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to  become  corrupt  or  purulent :  said  of  wounds  or  sores. 

— To  become  malignant;  as,  the  quarrel  festers  in  his 
breast. 

— ii.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  virulent. 

— n.  An  inflammatory  tumor  discliarging  matter. 

F<*s'fernn*iil,  n.  The  condition  of  rankling,  as  of 
tlie  passions. 

— The  discliarge  of  matter,  as  of  sores  or  wounds. 

F«*«*ti'iio,  «.  (Logic.)  Tlie  tiiird  term  of  the  second 
figure  of  tlie  syllogism,  the  first  of  w  hich  is  annivers.al 
negative  proposition,  the  second  a  particular  aflirmative, 
aud  the  tliird  a  particular  negative;  as, 

*•  Fct.  No  bad  man  can  be  happy  ; 

Ti.  Some  rich  men  are  bad  men  ;  ergo, 

Ao.  Some  rich  meu  arc  not  happy.” — Craig. 

Fos'l  i  val .  n.  [  Lat.  festirus,  joyous,  gay ;  from  festum, 
a  lea.st.]  Time  of  feasting;  an  anniversary  day  of  civil 
or  religious  joy.  —  See  F’east. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  a  least;  joyons;  mirthful. 

Ft's'livo,  a.  Gaj- ;  mirtliful ;  joyous. 

Fostivolv.  adv.  In  a  festive  manner. 

Fosliv'ily.  «•  [L.at./f..d!ei(us,  a  holiday.]  Joyfulnesa; 
gayety  ;  social  joy,  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment;  as,  the  festivities  of  this  holiday  time. 

— A  time  of  rejoicing;  a  festive  celeliration. 

Fos'livttHS.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  joyous  ;  mirthful. 

Fvjstooii'.  n.  I  Fr.  feston,  fi-om  Lnt.  festum,  a  feast.] 
Sumethitig  in  imitation  of  tlie  garland  or  wreatli  much 
used  by  tlie  Italians  on  thecliurcli-doors,  at  tlie  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  feasts  ;  a  wreath  hanging  in  a  depeudeui 
curve. 


Fig.  1002.  —  FESTOON. 

(From  St.  Mark's  Librar.v,  Veaice.) 

(Arch.  cC  .'tcutp.)  An  ormament  compo.sed  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves  interwoven  or  twisted  togetlier,  sus¬ 
pended  at  each  end,  aud  falling  dowu  in  tlie  form  of  a 
curve  or  arch. 

■r.  a.  To  form  into,  or  deck  with  garlands,  tliickest  at 
the  middle  and  suspended  by  the  two  extremes. 
F<‘»to«110<l',  p.  a.  Adorned  witli  festoons. 
F<“Sto«Hi'y,  a.  ConsistUigof  festoons. 

Fostll'oaCn-  (Bot.)  The  Fescue,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Oraminaceie,  liaviiig  in  some  sjieoies  a  loose,  in  some  a 
contracted  panicle;  the  spikelets  m.my-flowered,  with 
two  unequal  glumes,  which  they  much  exceed  in  length  ; 
each  floret  liaving  two  lanceolate  palese,  the  outer  paleas 
rounded  at  tlie  back,  and  acuminate  or  awned  at  the 
summit;  the  stigmas  growing  from  the  apex  of  the  ger- 
meri.  Tlie  s|iecie8  are  nmnerous,  and  are  very  widely 
diffused  over  tlie  world,  both  in  the  northern  andsontli- 
ern  hemisplicres.  Among  tlieni  are  many  of  the  most 
valuable  pasture  and  fodder  grosses.  None  are  more 
valuable  tlian  some  of  the  Britisli  species. —  Meadow 
Fescue  (F  pratensis),  a  species  with  spreading  panicle 
and  linear  spikelets,  from  two  to  three  feet  liigli,  intro¬ 
duced  in  fields  and  pastures,  is  perhaps  excelled  by  no 
meadow  or  piistiii  e  grass  whatever.  It  is  suitable  both 
for  alternate  husbandry  and  for  permanent  pasture. 
Fes'tHS,  Porcius,  pro-consul  and  governor  of  Judrea,  be¬ 
fore  whom  St.  Paul  was  accused  liy  the  Jews;  hut  the 
npo.stle  appealing  to  tlie  emperor,  Festus  sent  liim  to 
Rome.  —  Also,  a  celehrated  Latin  graimnarian.  whose 
age  is  not  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  ho  is  believed  to 
have  lived  in  tlie  3d  century.  He  compiled  some  volu¬ 
minous  works  on  his  favorite  science,  and  is  cl.assed  by 
Scaliger  among  the  liest  or  most  useful  etymologists  for 
nnder.staiiding  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  Porcius 
F'estiis  lived  in  the  Ist  Century,  A.  n. 

Fp'tal.  a.  [From  Fetus,  q.  v.]  Belonging  to  a  foetus. 
F«*ta'tion,  n.  Tlie  formation  of  a  foetus. 

Fetch,  (.fech,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fecran,  gefeccuti ;  Fris  /a/ra, 
to  prepare;  Icel./dA:,  liasto;  Xtnii.Jage,  (piick,  fleet.]  To 
go  and  iiring,  or  simply  to  bring;  to  bring  or  draw;  to 
get ;  as,  to  fetch  a  book. 

“  And  with  a  corded  ladder /etcA  her  down."  —  Shakt. 

(In  strictness,  tlie  term  fetch  expresses  the  going  to  a 
place  for  the  purpose  of  something  thence  ;  hut 

the  distiiictioii  is  often  eolloqiiially  lost  sight  of,  aud 
fetch  and  bring  are  thus  used  synonymously.) 

—To  obtain  as  its  price;  to  sell  for;  as,  the  goods /ctc/i«<i 
a  Imndsomeprolit.  — To  make;  to  perform;  to  do;  to  ac- 
complisli ;  as,  she  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  to  fetch  one  a  blow 
in  the  face,  to  fetch  a  turn  in  a  cahle. 

"The  toi  fetched  a  hundred  leaps  at  a  cluster  of  gropes."  L'Estra. 
_ To  reacli ;  to  arrive  at;  to  come  to ;  to  attain  ;  —  some¬ 
times  before  up. 

••  Says  the  hare.  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please." 

_ To  bring  tiack  or  recall,  as  to  consciousness ;  as,  to  fetch 

a  person  out  of  a  swoon. 

_ To  reduce;  to  tlirow;  as,  to  ho  fetched  down  by  a  push. 

To  fetch  a  pump.  (JVaut.)  To  pour  water  into  in  order 
to  make  it  sneh.  —  To  fetch  wag.  (Maut.)  To  lie  cranky 
or  inclined  to  be  hove  from  one  sido  to  the  other  ;— said 
of  a  ship.  ,  ,  .  . ,  , 

— r.  n.  To  move  or  turn ;  to  reacli ;  to  attain ;  as,  to  fetch 
to  windward.  „  .  .  , 

— n  [A.S  facen,  /oecTt,  fraud,  guile;  dor.  faxen;  Icel. 

fvj:  cunning.  See  Fox.]  A  stratagem  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  indirectly  performed,  or  by  which  one  thing 
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eeeiTiB  intendcil  auil  aim t her  is  done ;  as,  “  It  is  ^  fetch  of 
•wit.”  {Skak^.)  —  A  wraith;  the  apparition  of  a  living 
person. 

“  The  ycvj  fitch  and  gbost  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  bonnet  and  all.”  Dickent. 

Kotcli'c^r,  71.  One  who  fetches  or  brings. 

Fete,  (fdi,)  n.  [Kr.  See  Feast.]  A  testival ;  a  celebra¬ 
tion  ;  a  merrymaking ;  a  festivity. 

F^te,  V.  a*  To  entertain;  to  feast;  to  give  a  festival  in 
honor  of;  as,  to royalty. 

F^te-Cliaiiip§tre,  {fdl-shampd'tr,)  n.  [Fr.j  A  festi¬ 
val  held  in  the  open  air ;  an  alfresco  entertainment ;  a 

picnic.  r,  e  Tfl  f 

Fetli’ard,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary,  Sm.S.E.of 
Cashel ;  pop.  4,306. 

Fetli'erolir^iville,  in  Ptnnsylvania.,i\.V  .0.  of  Berks  co. 

Fe'tieh,  Fe'tisli^  7i.  [Vr.  fCtichf^  from  Lat../'acfih'«s-J 
An  object  of  idol-worship  among  certain  of  the  African 
negro  tribes. 

Fetioliisin*  FeticiHiii,  {fcVi-shUmfi  n.  jFr.  /efi- 
c^iswic.]  The  worshipping  of  a  feticii.  The  word  fetich  is 
said  to  ho  derived  fnim  Iho  Portuguese  word  fe.tisOy  be- 
witche<l,  or  possessed  by  lairies,  and  was  applied  by  them 
to  the  object 
worsh  ii)ped 
by  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  Af¬ 
rica.  Hence 
the  term  has 
come  to  bo 
generally  re¬ 
ceived,  and  is 
applied  to 
anything  in 
nature  or  art 
to  w  h  i  c  h  a 
magical  pow¬ 
er  is  ascribed, 
as  stones, 
carved  im¬ 
ages,  &c.  Fet- 
icliism  is  the 
worship  of 

material  substances,  and  prevails  very  extensively  among 
barbarous  nations,  esp4*cially  those  of  the  negro  race. 
Among  them,  tribes,  families,  and  individuals  have  their 
respective  fetiches;  which  are  often  objects  casually 
selected,  as  stones,  weapons,  vessels,  plants,  Ac.,  and  the 
rude  worsliipper  does  not  hesitate  to  chastise,  or  even 
throw  away  or  «lestroy  his  fetich,  if  it  does  not  seem  to 
gratify  his  iiesires.  “To  transfer,”  says  Mr.  Grote,  “to 
inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and 
designing  attributes  of  linmfln  beings,  is  among  the 
eiirly  and  wiile-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one  of 
the  primitive  forms  of  religion;  and  although  the  en- 
fargement  of  reastm  and  e.Kperience  gradually  displaces 
this  elementary  fetichism,  and  banishes  it  from  the  re- 
giiui.s  of  reality  into  those  of  conventional  fii  tions,  yet 
the  force  of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  su¬ 
persede  the  aciiuired  h.ibit,  and  even  an  intelligent  man 
may  be  impelled, ina  moment  of  agonizing  pain,  to  kick 
or  beat  the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suffered.” 
History  of  Grvece.,  vol.  v. 

Fe'tl<*i«le,  n.  [From  foetusy  and  Lat.  ctederfy  to  kill.] 
{Mrd.)  The  act  or  process  of  killing  the  foetus  in  the 
womb.  —  Dunglison. 

{Law.)  The  act  of  causing  abortion. 

Fe'ti<l,  a.  [Lat../a^i(Zax,  from  to  stink.]  Having 

a  strong  or  rancid  sciuit;  possessing  noxious  or  offen¬ 
sive  smell;  stinking:  as,  i\.f  tid  breath. 

'•  Cairo'8  flllh  aud  fetid  fields.”  —  Thornton. 
Fe'tidiioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  fetid,  or  of  smelling 
offensively;  fetor;  iiutrescent  stench. 

Fetirorous,  a.  [See  Feius.]  Bringing  forth  young,  as 
animals. 

Fe'tisU,  n.  Same  as  Fetich,  q.  v. 

Fel'lot*K,n.  [h'vom  feel  and  lock.]  The  tuft  of  hair  that 
grows  behind  on  a  horse‘.s  font;  also,  the  joint  on  which 
siicli  hair  gnovs;  the  part  of  a  h*g  where  a  tuft  of  hair 
grows  behind  on  horses. 

“  Their  wounded  steeds  fret  fetlock  deep  In  gore.”  —  Shakt. 
Fe'tor,  n.  [Lat. /ojior.]  Stench;  stink;  an  offensive 
smell;  a  putrescent  odor;  fetidnes-s. 

(Med.)  The  term  is  generally  confined  to  the  offensive 
gases  given  off  from  decomposition,  the  result  of  inllam- 
mation,  as  in  cases  of  sloughing  or  mortification  after 
wounds  and  injuries;  also  from  the  decay  of  the  teeth, 
or  a  depraved  state  of  the  stomach,  tainting  the  breath, 
when  the  person  is  said  to  have  a  fetid  breath;  and 
also  from  the  exhalations  given  off  from  the  mouth  and 
body  in  typhus  or  low  putrid  fever  ;  uml  finally,  in  cases 
of  salivation,  where  tlie  breath  becomes  highly  disagree¬ 
able  from  the  absorption  of  the  mercury. 

Fett'bol,  n.  (Mm.)  Same  as Chloropal,  <7.  t». 

Fet'ter.,  n.  [A.  S.  ffrtery  fetor.,  pi.  fetero,  from  foty  pi. 
fUy  a  foot;  Icel./^;/ur,  (pi.)  See  Foot.]  A  chain  or 
shackle  put  on  the  leg  of  a  malefactor,  or  a  person  ac- 
cuse<i  of  crime. 

— Anything  that  confines  nr  restrains  from  motion  or  ac¬ 
tion;  as,  the  fetters  of  love. 

“  Pasj»iou8  too  fierce  to  be  in  fettert  bound.”  —  Pope. 

— 1\  a.  To  put  fetters  upon  ;  to  shackle  or  confine,  as  the 
feet  with  a  chain;  to  bind. 

“  My  heels  are  fettered,  but  my  fist  is  free.”  —  MxUon. 

—To  coniine,  as  action;  to  restrain  motion;  to  impose 
checks  or  restraints  upon  ;  ASy  fettered  by  obligations. 

“  Mf  conscience !  thou  ^vt fetter’d  more  than  my  shanks  or  wrists.” 

Shakt. 

Fet'torless,  a.  Unshackled;  free  from  fetters. 
Fet/toriiiaii,  in  VV.  T’ln/inia,  a  post-village  of  Taylor 
CO.,  abt.  lUO  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 


ret'tle,  V.  a.  [From  0.  Fr.  faiture.']  To  repair;  fo 
iiianaKe;  to  set  to  rights ;  to  put  in  order,  (lii  e.\ten- 
sive  provincial  use  in  England.) 

“  Pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room.”  —  Swift. 

— r.  V.  To  do  job-work  ;  to  manage  small  matters. 

Fet'tle,  «.  Actof  fettling  or  putting  to  rights;  a  placing 
in  order.  (Prov.  English.)  .  ^  „ 

n.  [Gcr.,  lat-stone.]  (.Him.)  Same  as  Ne- 

PHKUTE,  q.  V. 

Fe'tiis^n.;  p?.  Fetuses.  [Lat. /o-ft/s,  from  the  root 
implying  fruitfulness,  increase.]  The  young  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  womb  alter  being  perfectly  lormed. 

Fet'wali.  n.  [Ar.]  A  decision  rendered  in  writing  by 
a  Turkish  mufti. 

Fciioli'tersle'beii,  Eduard,  Baron  Von,  an  eminent 
German  physician  and  lyrical  writer,  B.  at  ViiMina,  1606. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of  that  city 
in  1633,  aud  in  1845  was  appointed  dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty.  His  principal  works  nrOy  Lehrbuch  dtr  Urzl- 
lichen  Seelenkuitde  (1845),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  Zur  Didtetik  dtr  Seele  (1838),  wliich 
has  run  through  not  less  than  ‘28  editions.  H.  wrote 
niuny  “  Burscheiilieder,”  (student-songs,)  one  of  which, 
Es  ist  hestimmt  in  Gottis  Rathy  is  very  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many.  His  complete  works,  in  7  vols.,  were  published 
by  llebbel,  Vienna,  1851-3.  D.  1849. 

Feiiil,  (fddy)  71.  [A.  S./ac/i/A«,  vengeance;  GeT.fe.hdc; 
Dan.  fejde;  Icel.  fuh/y  smothered  auger.  Root  Sansk. 
pidy  to  pain.]  A  deadly  quarrel;  haired  or  contention, 
to  he  terminated  only  by  death;  a  contention,  broil, 
contest,  strife,  or  quarrel;  particularly  families  or  par¬ 
ties  in  a  state. 

•*  la  former  ages  it  was  a  policy  of  France  to  raise  iotestiDe 
feudt  aud  discords  in  Great  Britaiu.”  —  Additon. 

—A  combinatuui  of  persons,  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or 
descent  in  common,  to  revenge  any  affront  or  injury 
done  or  offered  to  one  of  their  race,  on  the  offender  and 
all  his  kindred;  a  vendetta. 

•*  As  fierce  and  lastiog  as  a  Highland Marquit  of  Monirott. 

Fc^ikI,  71.  [From  L.  LaX..  feudum ;  li.  fetidOy  fo ;  Fr. 
fef.]  (Law.)  Same  as  Fee,  q.  v.  See,  also.  Feudal 
System. 

Feudal,  (/i^'c^a^)  a.  [0.  Fr.]  Pertaining  to  feuds, 
fiefs,  or  fees  ;  as,  held  hy  feudal  tenure.  —  Consisting  ol 
feuds  or  fiefs;  embracing  tenure  by  military  services ; 
as,  the  feudal  system,  tlie  feudal  age.s. 

Feu'dalisiii*  n.  The  feudal  system. 

Feii'clalist^  n.  One  versed  in  feudal  laws;  one  who 
advocates  the  feudal  system. 

Feuclal'ity,  n.  [Fr.  fCodaliU.']  State  or  quality  of 
being  feudal;  feudal  form  or  constitution. 

Feu<lcklizu'tioii»  tx.  Actof  reducing  to  feudal  tenure. 

Fcu'<lalizt‘,  i>.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  feudal  state  or  tenure. 

Feu'clally9  adv.  In  a  feudal  manner  ;  after  the  feudal 
laws. 

Feiiclul  n.  (Hist.)  That  constitutional  sys¬ 

tem  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  northern 
nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Komaii  power,  and  which 
has  left  important  traces  of  its  existence  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  constitution  ofyewfZi  had  its  origin 
in  the  military  policy  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  ^audal8,  and 
other  northern  nations,  who  overran  Europe  at  the  de¬ 
clension  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  term  feud  is  ol 
very  doubtful  derivation,  but  most  probably  it  is  formed 
from  the  Teutonic  feA  or  fehy  wages  or  pay  for  service, 
and  odhy  or  ody  property  or  possessi^ui ;  a  feud,  then, 
being  tlie  properly  or  possession  given  as  wages  for 
service.  In  order  to  secure  their  newly  acquired  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  their  deserving 
followers,  the  conquering  generals  were  wont  to  allot 
large  districts,  or  parcels  of  land,  to  the  superior  officers 
of  tlie  army,  and  these  were  by  them  again  dealt  out  in 
smaller  allotments  or  parcels,  to  the  inferior  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  condition  annexed  to  these  holdings 
was  that  the  possessor  should  <lo  service  faithfully,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by  whom  they  were 
given ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  the  oath  ot  lealty 
{juranu'7itu7ii  Jidclitatis),  aud  in  case  of  the  breach  of 
tliis  condition  and  oath,  by  not  performing  the  stipu¬ 
lated  service,  or  by  deserting  the  lord  in  battle,  the 
lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted  them. 
The  ownership  of  the  land,  therefore,  properly  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  superior,  and  probably  at  first  was 
resumable  by  him  at  pleasure,  or  at  least  on  the  death 
of  the  holder;  but  in  most  countries,  lands  soon  came 
to  assume  an  liereditary  character,  the  rights  of  a  supe¬ 
rior,  on  the  «ieath  of  a  vassal,  being  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
action  of  certain  dues  from  his  son  and  successor,  as  a 
consideration  for  confirming  to  him  the  feud  which  his 
fatlier  had  held.  >\  here  the  laud  descended  to  a  female, 
the  superior  wjis  entitled  to  control  her  marriage,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  trustworthy  vassal,  a  privi¬ 
lege  winch,  like  the  other,  was  afterward  converted  into 
a  pecuniary  payment.  According  to  this  system,  every 
receiver  of  land,  or  feudatory,  was  bound,  when  called 
upon,  to  serve  his  immediate  lord  or  superior,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  defend  him.  Such  lord  or  superior  was 
likewise  subordinate  to,  and  under  the  command  of,  a 
higher  superior  or  lord  ;  and  so  on  upwards  to  the  prince 
or  general  himself.  The  several  lords  were  also  recip¬ 
rocally  bound  in  their  respective  gradations  to  protect 
the  possessions  they  had  given.  Thus  the  connection 
between  lord  aud  vassal  was  made  to  wear  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  benefits  —  of 
bounty  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gratitude 
and  service  on  the  other.  In  this  way  the  feudal  con¬ 
nection  was  established,  and  an  army  was  always  at 
command,  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The  wisdom 
of  tliese  measures  became  evident  to  the  other  princes 
of  Europe,  aud  many  of  them  who  were  independent 
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adopted  this  system  as  a  means  of  strengthening  their 
power,  })arcelling  out  their  royal  territtjries,  or  persuad- 
iiig  their  subjects  to  surrcinler  up  and  retake  their  own 
landed  proj»erty  nndor  the  like  feudal  obligations  of  mili¬ 
tary  fealty.  Thus  the  feudal  eonstitutiun, or  doctrine  of 
tenure,  extended  itself  over  all  the  ■^Ve^ter^1  world;  and 
the  feuilal  laws  drove  out  the  Roman,  wliicb  had  hitlierto 
universally  prevailed.  This  system  was  adopte<l  in  most 
countries  of  Kunqte  from  the  9th  to  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.:  but  it  diftered  in  various  particulars  in  the  different 
countries.  Though  there  can  be  nodciiibt  that  leiidal  prin¬ 
ciples  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  polity  of 
the  Saxons  in  England,  yet  it  was  only  w  hen  that  country 
wa.s  conquered  by  the  Normans  that  it  was  regularly 
established.  In  B<une  respects,  however,  the  system  of 
teudalism  cslablislied  in  Englaml  difiered  from  that  of 
France,  from  which  it  was  taken.  One  of  these  was 
that  the  king  was  the  universal  bud  and  original  pro¬ 
prietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  no 
man  could  possess,  or  hold,  any  jiart  of  it,  hut  what  was 
mediately  or  immediately  deri\ed  fn^rn  him,  to  be  held 
mediately  or  immediately  of  him  upon  feudal  service. 
Hence  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pelling  those  holding  mediately  as  well  as  immediately 
of  himself  to  swear  fealty  to  him  ;  and  thus  the  inferior 
vassals  were  under  two  oaths  —  the  one  of  fealty  to  the 
king,  the  other  of  fealty  to  their  immediate  superior. 
It  has  been  remarked,  ho'wever,  that  when  the  two  in¬ 
terests  came  into  c<dlision.  the  vassal  rarely  failed  to 
obey  his  Ion!  rather  than  his  king.  A  country,  under 
the  femlal  law,  was  divided  into  heights'  fees,  the  tenant 
of  each  of  which  appears  to  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
the  fiebl  at  his  own  expense  lor  forty  clays,  whenevei 
his  lord  chose  to  call  upon  him.  for  smaller  portions 
of  laml,  smaUcr  periods  of  services  were  due.  Every 
great  lenant  exercised  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal, 
over  his  immediate  tenants,  and  held  courts,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  laws  within  Ids  lordship,  like  a  sovereign 
prince.  The  existence  of  manor-courts  and  other  small 
jurisdictions  within  the  kingdom  is  one  of  the  features 
oftho/''.  The  land  escheated  t«  the  lord -when  tlie 
tenant  left  no  heir,  and  it  was  forfeited  to  him  when  ho 
was  found  guilty  either  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty 
or  felony.  There  were  also  fines  payable  to  the  lord 
on  certain  occasions,  as  well  as  aids,  reliefs.  Ac.  The 
vjvssal  had  also  to  attend  the  lord’s  courts,  sometimes  to 
witness,  and  sometimes  to  take  part  in,  tho  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice;  in  battle,  he  was  bound  to  lend  his  horse 
to  ids  lord  if  dismounted,  to  keep  to  his  side  while  fight¬ 
ing,  and  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for  him  when 
taken.  It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge  hie  (the 
lord's)  counsel,  to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations  of 
others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  his  roof. 

Fou'ilary,  a.  Holding  land  of  a  superior,  or  by  feudal 
service;  a  Ibodary. 

Feu'dalary,  Fen'dalory,  a.  [0.  Fr. /cwrfa^aire; 
Sp./€«(iaid>uo.J  Holding  from  another  on  some  con¬ 
ditional  tenure. 

Fon-<lo-joio,  (fu-de‘Zhwd\)  n.  [Fr.,  fire  of  joy.]  A  bon¬ 
fire  lighted  in  public  places  and  in  villages  to  celebrate 
any  important  event  or  festive  season.  Thene  ffuz-de-joie 
were  known  among  the  Romans,  as  Romulus  instituted 
a  species  of  them,  particularly  in  honor  ot  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  term  feu-dc-fne  is  also  often 
applied  to  a  salute  fired  on  any  particular  occasion,  in 
celebration  of  festivals,  Ac. 

Fcil'clist,  71.  A  writer  on  feudal  law'. 

Feuerbach,  Paul  Joseph  Ansei.m,  (foi’er-haky)  an  em¬ 
inent  German  writer  on  criminal  law.  B.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  1775,  who  became  successively  professor 
at  the  universities  of  Uiessen,  Jena,  Kiel,  and  Landshut. 
Although  he  wrote  a  numberof  able  papers  on  criminal 
jurisprudence,  his  fame  did  not  become  established  till 
he  produced  his  lieview  of  the  Fundamental  Principles 
and  Ideas  of  Penal  Law.  This  work,  in  conjunction 
with  another  which  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  gn'at  influence  on  German  criminal  legislation, 
and  placed  F.  in  an  eminent  position  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  In  1808  he  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
Bavaria ;  in  1817  second  president  of  the  court  of  appeals 
at  Bamberg;  ami  in  1821  first  president  of  appeals  at 
Anspach.  To  those  offices  his  sphere  of  action  was  en¬ 
tirely  confined  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  D.  1833. 

Feu'ersteiii,  n.  [Ger.,  fire-stone.]  (Min.)  Same  as 
Flint,  q.v. 

FeiiiIlag;e,(/<W'ya^/i,)w.  [Fr.,  from  feuille.y  Lat./ohwm, 
a  leaf.]  A  bunch  of  leaves;  foliage. 

Feiiillant  I'liiU,  {Frmch  Hist.)  During  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  a  club  in  Paris,  first  called  the  club  of  1789,  that 
assembled  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Feuilbtnts  (1791), 
was  named  after  them.  A  ministry  composed  ot  their 
leaders  assumed  power  in  June,  1792.  The  Jacobins 
conspired  against  them,  and  the  F.  C.  was  closed  in 
July,  1792. 

Foiiil'laiitiiies,  n.^7.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  order  of  nuns, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Feuillants  (q.v.).  was  founded 
in  1590,  and  possessed  a  house  in  Paris,  established  in 
1622  by  Anne  of  Austria. 

F<^uillaiits,  (fu-e'ydnSy)  77.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  re¬ 
formed  branch  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks.  It  was 
founded  by  Jean  cie  la  Barri5re,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Feuillants  near  Toulouse,  in  1577,  who,  be¬ 
ing  opposed  to  the  great  laxity  of  discipline  that  then 
prevailed,  introduced  a  much  more  austere  mode  of  life. 
He  soon  found  many  followers,  and  they  were  declared 
independent  by  Sixtus  V.in  1686.  They  w  ere  afterwards 
divided,  in  1630,  into  tw'o  congregations  by  Pope  Urban 
VIll.,  who  separated  the  French  from  the  Itaiians,  and 
gave  them  two  generals.  They  practised  greatausterities, 
going  barefoot,  and  living  only  on  herbs. 
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Fcnllleton,  (£iJ.)  A  small 

leal;  but  it  is  generally  applieil  to  tliat  part  of  a  po¬ 
litical  newspaper  wliicli  is  devoteii  to  news  of  a  nou- 
pulitioal  cliaracter,  as  criticisms  on  literature  and  art, 
Ac.,  and  which  is  comnupiily,  in  French  newspapers, 
to  bo  found  at  the  bottom  ot  the  page.  The  F.  is  an  in¬ 
vention  of  tile  Journal  dcs  Vt'batu^  which,  in  liiOO,  in- 
troiiuceii  the  system  of  giving  literary  criticisms  in  this 
form.  Ill  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  February,  whole  romances  were  spun  out  in  the 
F.,  and  in  particular,  the  OtinstiluiUmnel  made  large  sums 
fniui  the  social  rom.aiices  of  Kugeue  Sue,  which  it  first 
published  in  this  way.  The  F'rench  system  has  been 
imitated  in  England  and  Germany,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  and  with  less  marked  success.  In  fact,  the 
F.  proper  seems  only  to  be  in  its  natural  element  in 
France.  Tiie  language  and  the  character  of  the  people 
are  particilariy  fitted  for  imparting  that  grace,  pipint, 
neatness,  and  vivacity,  that  give  a  particular  cliarm  to  the 
higher  productions  of  this  class  of  literature,  and  which 
draw  .additional  power  from  their  many-sidedness  and 
frequent  changes. 

Feii'ra  Rush,  in  Ntw  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Albany 
county. 

Fevc'da,  in  Washington  Territory ,  i\n  island  in  theGulf 
of  Georgia,  Lat.  49°  41'  N.,  Lon.  Id4°  VV’.  It  is  3d  ni.  long, 
bv  abt.  d  111.  wide.  ^ 

Fc'ver,  n.  [Fr../ierrs  ;  Ger. ySebrr  ,~.at..MtTs,  allied  to 
fercere,  to  bo  hot,  to  glow.]  {Med.)  A  disease  atfecting 
the  entire  system  ;  characterized  by  an  accelerated  pulse 
with  increase  of  heat,  impaired  luuctioiis,  diminished 
strength,  and  preternatural  thirst.  The  subject  of  fever 
has  given  rise  to  endless  medical  discussions  and  theories, 
and  the  definitions  of  the  disease,  given  by  different 
writers,  are  not  less  varied  than  numerous.  In  fevers 
there  is  generally  great  constitutional  derangement,  un- 
accoiiipaiiied  by  local  or  perceptible  organic  disease. 
Fevers  generally  begin  with  languor  of  body  and  mind  ; 
chilliness  aiuouiitiug  to  shivering,  though  the  skin  often 
at  tlie  same  time  feel  hot;  the  pulse  is  quicker  than 
it  should  lie;  respiration  hurried  or  laliored;  pains  are 
complained  of  in  various  parts,  and  especially  about  the 
head,  back,  and  loins;  the  appetite  falls  off,  or  there  is 
nausea  and  vomiting;  tlie  mouth  is  dry;  the  bowels 
generally  irregular;  and  the  urine  small  in  quantity 
and  deep  in  color.  The.se,  whicii  constitute  tlie  first 
stage  of  ordinary  febrile  symptoms,  are  succeeded  by 
tliishings,  a  quicker  pulse,  and  liy  iuent.il  an.xiety  and 
wandering,  which,  under  many  aspects  and  modifica¬ 
tions,  constitute  the  second  stage.  Tliey  are  succeeded 
by  the  third  stage,  in  which  the  leading  apiiearances  are 
a  cleaner  tongue,  a  more  natural  pulse,  a  moist  skin, 
calm  mind,  the  urine  becoming  more  copious  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  depositing  a  sediment  as  it  cools.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  fever  generally  undergo  an  increase  every 
evening,  which  is  called  an  ejcacerbation ;  and  this 
fluctuaGon  often  takes  place  more  than  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  violence  of  the  attacks  increas¬ 
ing  with  their  occurrence,  and  forming  wdiat  is  called  a 
coTitinneil  fever.  .After  some  days,  a  crisis  takes  place  ; 
that  is,  the  symptoms  either  take  a  favorable  or  an  un¬ 
favorable  turn.  If  the  exacerbation  and  remission  ol 
symptoms  are  well  marked,  and  occur  once  or  otteiiei  in 
the  day,  the  fever  is  called  a  remittent;  if  the  fever 
leaves  the  patient  after  some  hours’  duration,  and  re 
turns  at  st.ited  intervals,  it  is  called  an  intermittent.  (See 
Agub.)  Fevers  are  also  variously  denominated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  characteristic  symiitoms,  as  injlammatory^ 
typhoid  (sometimes  called  gastric  or  inteMinal  fever), 
relapsing  fever,  and  typhus  or  putrid,  nervous  fever,  &c  . 
or  according  to  cutaneous  appearances  connected  with 
them,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  yellow  fever.  See  Ague  ; 
IXTERUITTEVT  A.vD  Remittent  Fever;  Measles;  Small 

Pox;  Tvphos  ;  T'vpiioid  Fever;  Yellow  Fever,  &c. 
Fo'ver.  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever;  to  alTeet  with  lever; 

as,  this  news  f-vers  me.  tlie  fatigue /errred  him. 

—To  lie  seized  with  fever;  as,  she  fevered  the  day  after. 
Fever-bii.tli,  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  lor  licmoin 
wloriferum. — See  Benzoix. 

re'verfew,n.  [A.  S./s/sr/'«fir«;  —  same  as  febrifuge, 
q.v.l  {Hot.)  See  PTre THRUM. 

Fe'verisli,  a.  Havitig  a  fever;  diseasea  with  heat. — 
Uncertain;  inconstant  ;  fickle;  .as,  our  feverish  will.— 
Hot;  sultry,  burning;  as./ersris/i  heat. 
Fe'verislily,  adv.  In  a  feverish  manner. 

Fe  veri-MhiiesH,  n.  A  slight  febrile  atlection. 
Fe'verous,  a.  [Vr.  jievreux-,  Imt.  fdmhs.]  IjGymg 
the  nature  of  fever;  as,  “  all /ferrous  kiiiiU.  —Milton. 
—Troubled  with  fever  or  ague;  ad,  “  if  the  world  were/c- 
—  Shahs. 

_ Tending  to  produce  fever;  feverous  weather. 

w.  Same  aa  fever-wort.  See 

Triosteum. 

in  England.  See  F.weusham. 
Fe'ver*Hore,  n.  (Med.)  The  common  name  of  a  species 
of  caries  or  necrosis.  ,  _ 

Fe'ver-wcecI,  «.  {BoQ  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ertnoo, 

Fe'ver-wort,  n.  Same  as  fever-root.  See  Triosteum. 
Few*  a.  r.\.  S. /Vaw'i ;  Icel./d;  h'r. peu;  paucus.] 
Not  many;  smalU  or  confined  in  number;  —  sometimes 
used  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun;  as, /««>  know  it.  — /n 
few,  meaning,  in  few  words,  is  found  only  m  the  more 

Few'iiieiror  Fumet.  n.  [Lat/muj  dung;  compare 
Fr.  fumier^fi  dunghill.]  The  dung  of  a  deer. 

Few'nens.  w.  Smallness  of  number;  paucity. 

Fea.  (properly  Fas,)  a  walled  city  of  Morocco,  and,  next 
to  the  city  of  Morocco  and  Mequinez,  the  principal  in 
that  empire,  cap.  of  the  prov.,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  Kuid  or 


is  singularly  and  beautifully  situated  in  a' Fi'ber,  n.  (ZoRl.)  A  genus  of  the  Murid.r  or  R.at  fam- 
valley,  open  only  to  tlie  N.  and  N.K.,  tlie  ily.  Tlie  Muskrat,  F.  rihetincus,  (Fig.  lOlW.J  abundant 
){  wliich  are  covered  with  fields,  gardens,  througliout  N.  Aiiierica, and  called  luCainwIa 


governor.  It 
funnel-shaped 

eloping  sides  of  . -  - 

orchards,  and  orangt?*grove8,  95  m.  from  the  Atlantic, 
225  N.E.  of  AM<jrocco,  and  SO  ni.  S.K.  of  Tangier;  Lat.  :'A^ 
6'  3"  N.  Lon.  5®  1'  19"  W.  F.  contains  about  lOO 
mosques,  the  chief  of  which,  calhnl  El  tUrulnn,  is  a  fine 
structure,  and  pos.sesses  a  covered  place  fur  women  who 
may  cliot»se  to  participate  in  public  prayers  —  a  circum¬ 
stance  uniipie  in  Mohammedan  places  ol  worship.  Buhlic 
ballis  are  nunoTuus  and  giiod. — Mavuf.  Morocco  leather, 
woollen  fabrics,  silks,  gauzes,  gold  and  silver  stutTs, 
jewelry,  arms,  copper  goods,  &c.  Twice  a  year  CJU'a- 
vatis  go  from  F.  across  the  desert  to  Tiinbucto(»,  Ihis 
city  lias  always  been  considered  on<i.ol  the  chief  seats 
of  Moslem  learning.  Ohl  Fez  was  founded  in  793  by 
Edris  II ,  a  descendantof  Mohammed,  and  continued  the 
cap.  of  un  inde])en«lent  kingdom  till  164H,  when  it  was, 
together  with  its  territory,  conquered,  and  annexed  to 
Mi»rocco.  F.  has  always  been  held  so  sacred  by  the 
Arabs  and  others,  that  when  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
,  were  interrupted  in  the  loth  cent.,  tlie  estern  Mo.sleni8 
journeyed  to  this  city,  as  tlie  Eastern  did  to  Mecca;  and 
even  now  none  but  the  Faithful  can  enter  F.  without 
express  permission  from  the  emperor.  —  Pop.  Estim.  at 
60,000.  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  Moors  and 
Arabs,  and  the  remainder  Berbers  and  other  cognate  i 
tribes,  Jews,  and  Negroes.  I 

Fo*,  n.  A  red,  rimless  cap,  worn  by  Turks,  Egyptians,  I 
Ac.  See  Fig.  916.  ' 

Fex'zaii*  (anc.  Phasania  Regio.nn^  the  country  of  the 
a  country  of  Central  Africa,  immediately  S. 
of  Tripoli,  to  which  pashalic  it  is  tributary.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  reach  from  about  23t/^to31®N.  Lat.,  an«l  from 
1*2®  to  16®  E.  Lon.  But  its  true  boundaries  are  ill  de¬ 
fined,  and  its  area  is,  consequently,  uncertain.  Fezzan 
is,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  largest  oasis,  or 
cultivable  tract  in  the  Great  African  Desert  of  Sahara 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides,  having  \V.  the 
country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  S.E.  thatof  the  Tibboos. 
A  great  portion  of  this  region  consists  of  an  extensive 
valley  bounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains  on 
all  sides  ex¬ 
cept  tlie  W., 
where  it  opens 
intotliedesert; 
but  a  great 
l»art  of  the 
inountai  nous 
t'-rritory  tothe 
E.,a8  well  as  of 
the  desert  to 
the  W.,  are 
nominally  in¬ 
cluded  within 
its  limits.  One 
of  these  ranges 
is  called  the 
Bla'k  M'tun- 
tains,  "•nd  is 
composeo  of 
basalt,  nearly 
black  and  of 
a  shining  or 
polished  ap- 
p  ear  a  n  c  e. — 

Rivers.  No 
streams  (proj)- 
erly  so  called) 
depth  of  from 
of  the  soil 
of 
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OF  TKAVELLI.NG  IN 
THE  DESERT. 

but  water  is  plentifully  found  at 
ten  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface 
A  few  small  lakes,  incrusted  with  carbonate 
w.  w  ala,  are  dotted  here  and  thi're.  —  Zo’Ol.  The  ostrich 
and  atitelope  are  commonly  met  with,  while  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  domestic  animals,  c.imels  may  he  added.  —  Clivi. 
In  summer,  the  temperature  is  iusupportably  hot.  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cobi  of  winter  is  sufficiently 
severe  to  bo  acutely  felt  by  the  natives.  —  Prod.  S<'me 
wheat  is  raisecl,  ])Ut  maize  and  barley  form  the  staple 
grains.  Dates,  figs, legumes. and  pomegranates  form  an 
abumlant  source  of  food  to  tlie  denizens.  —  Manuf. 
None.  F.  derives  its  chief  importance  as  being  a  <b*pot 
for  the  great  c  travan  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Barbary, 
and  tlie  countries  to  the  E.  aiul  S.  ot  the  Niger.  Since 
1842,  F.  Inu?  belonged  to  Turkey.  Cap.  xMourzouk.  Pop. 
UnkTn»wn. 

F.  G.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Fiacre,  {fc-ak'r.)n.  (Fr.]  A’  kind  of  French  hackney- 
coach,  —  so  calb'd  a.s  having  been  introduceil  by  Savage, 
who  lived  about  1050,  in  the  Hotel  St.  Fiacre. 

Fi'arn,  n.  pi.  A  word  of  Gotliic  origin,  signifying,  in 
Scotland,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year  in  the 
different  counties,  fixed  by  tlie  sheriffs  respectively  in 
the  month  of  February,  with  the  assistance  of  juries. 

Fiasco,  (fe-oslco,)  n.  [It.]  A  word  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  theatre.  It  eignifies  a  failure  to  please  on  the 
part  of  an  actor  or  singer,  and  is  tlius  the  opposite  of 
furore;  although  why  the  word,  which  simply  means 
a  bottle,  should  come  to  be  thus  applied,  is  more  than 
nnyl>ody  knows. 

Fi'al,  [I/it.,  let  if  be  done.]  (Law.)  A  decree;  a  short 
order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making  out 
allowing  certsiin  processes, 

Fiatt',  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Fil>*  n.  [Probaldy  a  contraction  oi  fable,  q.  v.]  A  lie;  a 
falsehood.  (Colloq.) 

— r.7i.  To  lie;  to  speak  falsely.  (Colloq.) 

— r.  a.  Among  pugilists,  to  strike  from  below  upwards  ;  as, 
to  one  under  the  cliin. 

Fib  ber,  n.  One  who  tells  lies. 

Fib'biiigr,  n.  The  telling  of  lies  ;  as,  fibbing  is  natural 
I  to  him. 
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is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color;  its  feet  arc  partly  webbed;  and  its  Uil 
somewhat 
tlattened.  It 
hits  four  very 
strong  cut- 
tiug  tec  til, 
of  w  li  i  c  h 
those  in  the 
lower  jaw  are 
nearly  nn 
inch  long; 
tlie  fur  ou 
t  li  e  w  li  o  1  0  PI  _  muskrat. 

‘-"‘  y  !“  {PiUr  siUlkicu..) 

and  glossy,  ^ 

and  benealli  is  a  fine  fur  or  thick  down,  as  in  the 
beaver.  It  has  also  similar  instincts  and  dispositions; 
living  fn  a  sociiil  state  in  the  winter,  in  curiously  con¬ 
structed  liuts,  built  near  the  edge  of  some  lake  or  river. 
These  huts  are  about  two  feet  aitd  a  half  or  three  leet  in 
diameter,  plastered  witli  great  neatness  in  the  inside, 
ami  covered  externally  with  a  kind  ot  basket-work,  of 
rushes,  Ac.,  carefully  interlaced  together  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  and  secure  guard,  impermeable  by  water.  The 
entrance  to  them  is  under  water,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  food,  which  consists  entirely  of  roots  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  summer  these  creatures  wander  about  in 
pairs,  feeding  voraciously  on  herbs  and  roots;  at  this 
season  tliey  become  extremely  tat. and  are  much  stuight 
after,  partly  for  their  fiesh,  but  chietly  fur  tlieir  skins, 
which  are  valualde.  Their  odor  resembles  thatof  musk; 
ami  the  skin,  when  taken  from  the  body,  still  retains 
the  scent.  This  musky  odor  is  owing  to  a  whillsli  fluid 
deposited  in  certain  glands  near  the  origin  oi  the  tail. 
The  fur  is  used  iu  hat-making. 

ibre,  (fi'br,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./5ra.]  A  filament,  or 
thread,  the  mimite  part  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  The  scienlific  use  of  fibre  will  b**  described 
with  regard  to  the  animal  kingdom  under  MusCLE  and 
Tissue;  and  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  un¬ 
der  ^'EGET.\BLE  Tissue,  0"D,  and  Woody  FiBUE.  —  In 
its  more  popular,  but  perfectly  accurate  use,  the  word 
F.  inclmles  the  hair  aiul  wool  ot  quadrupeds,  the  threads 
of  the  cocoons  of  silk-worms,  Ac. ;  the  fibres  of  tlie  leaves 
of  plants  and  of  their  inner  bark,  the  elongated  cells  or 
hairs  connccte»l  witli  tlie  seeds  <d‘  plants,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  materials  ns'  d  in  making  cordage  and  textile  fab¬ 
rics.  Mineral  substances  are  called  filirous  in  structure, 
even  when  it  is  impossible  to  detach  the  apparent  fibres. 
The  only  fibrous  mineral  which  has  been  used  for  textile 
fabrics  is  Amianthus,  a  variety  ot  A8bestus{7  r.),  but 
that  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  animal  sub¬ 
stances  used  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  first  in- 
(duiling  hair  and  wool,  and  the  second  the  silk  of  cocoons. 
Nearly  all  textile  fabrics  are  made  from  the  first,  and 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  the  most  important  division  of 
the  class.  The  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  bison,  and 
other  animals,  is  also  used.  The  hair  of  most  animals  is, 
however,  in  general,  too  short  to  allow  of  its  being  used 
for  textile  manufacture.  The  vegetable  kingdom  yields 
the  large.st  number  of  useful  fibres,  uliicb  are  obtained 
from  natural  orders  very  diflerciit  from  each  other.  The 
carogeiious  or  cryptogamoms  plants  do  not,  bowever,  af¬ 
ford  any.  From  exogenous  plants,  fil^res  are  obtained 
from  the  inner  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  hemp.  Ac., 
and  from  the  hairs  of  the  fruit,  as  in  cotton.  In  endog¬ 
enous  plants  the  fibre  is  sometimes  obtained  fioin  the 
fruit,  as  in  the  cocoa-iint  fibre.  The’spathe  ol  some 
jialrns  is  also  used.  Scuue  of  the  slender  palms  called 
rattans,  and  the  bulrush,  Ac.,  are  imicli  used,  on  account 
of  their  fibrous  nature,  for  wicker-vork,  rliair-bottoins, 
and  .similar  purposes.  The  most  valuable  fibres  obtained 
from  endogenous  plants  come  fn  ni  the  leaf  or  leal-stalk. 
The  fibres  of  the  bark  of  exogens  are  readily  si'parated, 
usually  by  steepingor  continually  moi.'^teiiing  with  water. 
As  this  process  injures  the  color  ot  endogenous  sub¬ 
stances,  tlie  fibres  are  generally  separated  by  baiting  or 
piissing  between  rollers.  Fibres  obtained  from  fniits.  as 
cotton-fibre,  like  the  wool  and  hair  of  uninials,  exist 
naturally  in  a  separate  state,  and  only  require  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  cleaned.  Among  the  \\>eU\\  vegetable  fibres 
those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  have  long  hebl  tlie  first 
place  Tlie  prim  ijial  additions,  of  late  years,  have  been 
New  Zealand  flax,  jute,  Sunn  or  Sunn  hemp,  coir,  1  ita 
flax  Abaca  or  Manilla  hemp,  Chinese  grass,  ami  some 
others.  One  of  the  most  imi>ortant  uses  id  vegetable.^, 
is  in  the  manufacture  <d'  paper.  Among  exogenous 
plants  whose  fibres  are  used  tor  econoniieal  purpoKcs.are 
a  species  of  gossvpiuiii  which  pri.dnces  cotton  ;  the  Bom- 
bax  villosum,  wliicli  pniduccs  EilU-cottiin,  or  viretalile 
silk*  and  the  Aschpias  si/riaca,  producing  the  hilk-iike 
down  of  Virginian  silk.  These  three  siibslancee  are  ob¬ 
tained  fnmiThe  fil  res  of  the  fruit.  Those  obtained  from 
the  inner  bark  include  the  following:  several  species 
of  Hibiscus,  producing  Deckanee  lienip;  the  ( orchorus 
olitorius,  I'roni  vvliicli  jute  is  olitiiiiifil;  tlie  Limim  u.sita- 
tissimnm,  producing  tinx  ;  Revpriil  epwies  of  tlie  Croto- 
lariii:  togetlier  witli  otlicr  legiiiiiiiioiis  pliiiits,  prodiieing 
Siiiiii.  Jidddporc  lienip,  &c. :  severiil  spM-ics  ot  Boelime- 
ria  one  of  wliich  produces  Cliiiia-grass  tilire;  tlie  fun- 
nahis  sativa.  producing  hemp;  and  the  inner  l.aiy  and 
roots  of  some  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Among  tlie  en- 
dogeiioiis  plants  from  wliicli  filires  are  obtained,  are  tlie 
Fhormium  tenax,  yielding  New  Zealand  Agave 

Americana,  yielding  Pita  flax;  some  species  of  Mnsa, 
from  the  leaves  of  which  are  obtained  Abaca  or  Manilla 
hemp  and  plantain  fibre ;  several  species  of  Bromelia, 
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from  which  nre  obtained  pine-apple  fibre,  «tc.;  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  fibre  of  the  stem  yield  coir;  and 
mats,  chair-bottoms,  and  oilier  important  articles  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  are  obtained  from  the  fibre  yielded  by  the  leaves 
of  the  cotton-grass  and  other  species  of  the  order  Cyper- 
aceiv,  q.  v. 

Fi'bred,  a.  Having  fibres. 

Fi'breloss,  n.  Destitute  of  fibres. 

Fi'bril,  n.  [Yv.jibrUle  ;  L.  Uit.fLbrillay  dimin.  of^&ra, 
a  fibre.]  The  branch  of  a  fibre  ;  a  very  slender  thread. 
Fibril'lRtecl^  a.  Furnished  with  fibres;  fringed. 
Fibrillii^lion,  n.  The  condition  of  being  reduced  to 
fibres. 

Fib'rilloi^e*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  appendages  like 
hair,  as  tlie  under  portion  of  some  lichens. 
Fibril'lous,  a.  I’ertaining  to  small  fibres. 

Fi'briiiC^  Ti.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ,/i6ra,  a  fibre.]  A 

term  applied  to  muscular  fibre  when  cleansea  by  wash¬ 
ing  from  all  adhering  impurities;  or  to  thecoagulum  of 
the  blood  when  the  whole  of  the  serum  ami  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  are  waslied  out  of  it.  It  is  wliitish,  insipid,  and  in¬ 
odorous.  Its  composition  is  given  as  follows :  carbon  52-7, 
hydrogen  C’9,  nilrf>gen  15’+,  oxygen  23*5,  sulphur  l*o, 
phosphorus  03.  In  the  fresh  state  F.  forms  long,  white 
elastic  filaments.  When  dried  in  racno,  or  at  a  gentle 
heat,  it  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes 
translucent  and  liorny.  It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of 
muscle,  arranged  in  bundles  ot  fibres;  whence  its  name. 
When  gluten  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  one  portion  does 
not  dissolve,  which  has  been  named  vegetable  fibrine. 
Fib'riiioiis,  a.  Containing  fibrine,  or  relating  to  it. 
Fibrocar'tilrtisre,  n.  (vlnai.)  An  organic  tissue,  par- 
biking  of  the  nature  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  that  of 
cartilage.  It  is  dense,  resisting,  elastic,  firm,  supple, 
and  flexible.  It  serves  chiefly  to  form  sheaths  for  the 
sliding  of  tendons;  to  form  a  junction  between  two 
bones;  or  as  moulds  to  certain  parts,  as  thealae  nasi  and 
eyelids. 

Fibroc»rtilag‘'inous,  a.  Pertaining  to  fibrocarti- 
lage. 

Fibrofer'rlte,  n.  [So  called  from  its  fibrous  structure.] 
(Min.)  A  delicately  fibrous  sulphate  of  iron,  of  a  silky, 
pearly  lustre,  and  pale-yellow  or  nearly  white  color. 
Translucent.  Hard.  1*5-2;  spec,  gr,  1*84.  Comp.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  20*30,  sesquioxido  of  iron  35*15,  water  35*y5. 
Occurs  at  Copiapo,  Chili,  and  in  the  mines  of  Paillieres, 
in  dcp.  Oard,  France. 

Fib'rolile,  n.  [So  called  from  its  fibrous  structure.] 
{Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  in  fibrous  or 
columnar  masses,  or  in  long  slender  crystals.  Lustre, 
vitreous.  Color,  from  a  hair-brow’ii  to  a  pale  olive-green. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Hard.  6-7  ;  sp.gr.  3*2-3*3. 
Comp.  Silica  36*8,  alumina,  G3**2.  Identical  in  composi¬ 
tion  with  cyaiiite.  It  is  found  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and 
related  metamorphic  rocks.  F.  was  much  used  for  stone 
implements  in  W.  Kurope  in  the  “Stone  Age.” 
Fi'l>roUf4«  a.  [Vv./ihrrux  ;  L.  Ln.t. ^fibrosus,  from ^6ra,  a 
fibn!.]  Consisting'of  fibres;  containing  fibres. 
Fi'ln*Ollsno!>4S,  u.  State  of  being  fibrous. 

Fibs'ter,  n.  One  who  habitually  tells  falsehoods. 
Fib'iila^n.;  /)/.  Fib'ul.e.  [bat.,  that  which  clasps, — 
contracted  for /igibula,  from Jigere,  to  fiisten.]  A  clasp; 
a  buckle. 

(Anat.)  TIjo  outer  and  lesser  hone  of  the  leg,  much 
smaller  than  the  tibia.  —  See  Lkg. 

(Surg.)  A  needle  for  making  stitnres. 

Fioellior,  {fi-set'ecr.)  n.  [h'r. JicetlCy  pack-thread.]  A 
roller  for  pack-tliread. 

Fielite,  Johanx  Gottlieb,  (fefsh'td,)  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  philosophers  of  modern  times,  u.  at  Rammenau,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  1762.  He  eiGered  Jena  University  in 
1780,  where  li|s  stmly  of  dogmatic  theology  led  him  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  higher  philosopliical  speculations.  About 
1790,  while  at  Zurich,  F.  first  began  to  stuily  the  i)hi- 
lo.sophy  of  Kant,  which  took  him,  as  he  says,  into  a  new 
world,  and  in  1791  he  visited  Kant  at  KOnig.sberg.  F.'s 
first  work,  the  Critique  of  all  UeveUition,  was  published 
in  the  following  year,  in  1794  ho  became  profes8<»r  of 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  his  influ¬ 
ence,  especially  jts  a  moralist,  became  immense.  Among 
liis  friends  wore  Ga'the,  Schiller,  Novalis,  the  Schlegels, 
and  many  others  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age. 
A  charge  of  atheism  w*as  brought  against  F.  in  1799,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  left  Jena,  and  settled  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  wliere  he  applied  himself  to  the  further  development 
of  his  philosophy.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Erlangen.  The  French  occupation  of 
Berlin  drove  F.  for  a  time  to  Konigsberg  and  Copenha¬ 
gen.  On  his  return  to  the  Prussian  capital  in  1807,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  organizing  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  established  by  Frederick  William.  F.'s  voice  was 
heard  at  thi.s  time,  like  that  of  a  prophet,  in  the  famous 
Addresses  to  the  G'-rman  People,  calling  tliem  to  sliake 
off  the  foreign  yoke,  ainl  re-establish  tlie  independence 
of  their  country.  In  1810  he  was  elected  rector  of  tlie 
university,  and  D.  in  1814.  —  Whatever  be  the  value  of 
F.'s  philosiiphy,  there  is  no  question  of  the  very  high 
worth  of  his  moral  doctrine,  or  of  the  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence  it  exerted  on  some  of  the  highest  minds,  and  on  the 
best  literature  of  our  age.  Ilis  most  popular  works 
(translated  into  English  by  W.  Smith)  consist  of  The. 
Vocation  of  the  Scholar;  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar; 
The  Destination  of  Man  ;  and  The  Characteid sties  of  the 
Present  Age,  and  the  Way  towards  the  Blessed  Life. 
Ficil'tolite,  n.  (Min.)  A  liydro-carbon  occurring  in 
the  form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  layers, 
in  pine  wood  from  peat-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz, 
North  Bavaria.  Lustre,  greasy;  color,  wdiite;  trans¬ 
lucent,  brittle,  odorless,  and  tasteless.  Comp.  Carbon 
88*35,  hydrogen  11*65. 

Fic^inite,  n,  (ifm.)  A  variety  of  Svanbergitb,  g.  v. 


FicTtlf^.  a.  [A.  S.  Jtcol.  from  wicetian,  to  wag  ;  Ger. 
wackeln\  Lat.  vacillare,  to  hesitate,  to  change  opinion.] 
Wavering;  of  a  changeable  mind;  not  firm  in  appear¬ 
ance  or  purpose;  irresolute;  inconstant;  variable;  ca¬ 
pricious;  as,  *"thefcl  U  sex.” —  Pnor. 

"  A  fickle,  waveriug  nation.”  —  5/taA:«. 

Fic'Uloness.  n.  Wavering  disposition;  inconstancy; 
instability;  unsteadiness  in  opinion  or  purpose. 

Fic'KIy^  a.  Witliout  steadine.ss. 

Fico,  (fe'eo,)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  ficus,  a  fig.]  An  net  of 
contempt,  done  by  thrusting  the  thumb  bctw'een  twoot 
the  fingers,  expressing,  a  fg  for  you;  as,  “  he  gives  the 
fico  to  his  a‘iver8ai*ie8.” — Carew. 

Fi'coidalos,  n./>L  [From  Lat.  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  An 

alliance  of  plants,  class  Exogens  (jie^'igynous).  Duo. 
Monodichlamydoous  flowers,  central  or  axile  placenta,  a 
polypetalous  corolla,  if  one  is  present,  and  an  external 
emi)rvo,  curved  around  a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albu¬ 
men,*  Thealliance  is  divided  into  the  orders  i^rasi7Zacca2, 
MesrmhryacefP,  Tetragoniace(e,av\^  Scleranthacese. 

Fii'oid'ose,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  synonym  for  ME8EMBRT.\CEiE, 
q.  r. 

Fictile,  (Jic'til,)a.  [Ijat.  fctilis,  from  fetus, -pp.  of  fn^ 
gere,  to  make  or  form.]  Moulded  into  shape  by  art ;  made 
of  clay;  manufactured  by  the  potter;  as,  fictiU  vessels. 

Fiction,  (ficlvshun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fetio,  derived 
from  fetus,  pp.  of  fngere,  to  form.}  The  act  of  imagin¬ 
ing,  inventing,  or  feigning;  as,  “  a  mere  ^ciion  of  the 
mind.”  (Stilling1leet.)—T\\Q  thing  feigned,  invented, 
or  imagined;  as,  “the  fetions  of  the  poets.”  (Sidney.) — 
A  lie;  a  fabrication;  a  fable.  —  Fictitious  literature  or 
writings. —  See  Novel,  and  Rom.\nce. 

(Law.)  A  F.of  law  [Lat.  fetio  ju'>’is‘\  is  a  supposi¬ 
tion  of  law  that  a  thing  is  true,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  that  it  may  have  the  effect  ot 
truth  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity.  The  utility  of 
such  fictions  is  merely,  by  substituting  the  imaginary 
for  the  true  state  of  the  case,  to  pass  more  rapidly  over 
those  parts  of  the  subject  which  were  not  disputed,  and 
arrive  at  the  j)oint8  really  at  issue.  The  fictions  of  tlic 
Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin  in  the  edictal 
power,  and  they  were  devised  fur  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  cases  where  there  were  no  legal  provisions.  Fic¬ 
tions  must  bo  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  and 
there  ought  to  bo  eqtiity  and  possibility  in  every  legal 
fiction.  “These  fictions  of  law*,”  says  Blackstono, 
“though  at  first  they  may  startle  the  student,  he  will 
find,  upon  further  consideration,  to  bo  highly  beneficial 
and  useful:  especially  as  tins  maxim  is  ever  invariably 
observed,  that  no  fiction  shall  extend  to  w*ork  an  injury : 
its  proper  oj)(*ration  being  to  preventa  mischief,  or  rem¬ 
edy  an  inconvenience  that  might  result  from  the  general 
rule  of  law.” 

Fic'tioiial,  a.  Same  as  Fictitious. 

Fic'tioiiist,  n.  One  wlio  w'rites  works  of  fiction. 

Fictrtioiis,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fetitias.'\  Feigned;  imaginary  ; 
not  real ;  counterfeit ;  false ;  not  genuine ;  as,  “  ho  needs 
no  trappings  of fcHtious  fame.”  —  Dryden. 

Fioli'lioujily,  ac?y.  By  fiction;  falsely ;  counterfeitly. 

FIcti'f  iousiioss.  n.  Feigned  or  false  representation. 

Fic'tive,  a.  {Yv.fctf;  L.  Lat.  from^o/MS, 

formed.]  Feigned;*  pretended;  simulated ;  as, 
tenrs.”  —  Tennyson. 

Fio'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from, to  form.  See  Supra  ]  One 
who  models  statues  and  reliefs  in  any  pla-stic  substance. 

Fi'ous,  ?i.  [Lat.,  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Moraceee.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguished  by 
having  tlie  flowers  —  male  aii<l  female  mixeii  —  within 
an  almost  closed,  top-shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  which 
enlarges  to  form  the  fruit,  and  encloses  numerous  oiie- 
seeded  carpels,  imbedded  ip  its  pulp.  Tliere  are  more 
than  TOO  species,  some  of  thi-m  very  large  trees.  Almost 
all  belong  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  of  the 
vegetation  of  which  they  often  f<»rni  a  most  important 
feature.  The  most  notable  species  are  the  Bavyan,/;.  v.  ; 
the  Pkepul,  q.  v. ;  the  Sycamore,  7.  ;  and  tlie  Coinmtm 

Fig,  F.  carica,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  uow  culti- 


a,  male  flower,  magnified  ;  h,  male  flower,  natural  size:  c,  female 
flower,  magnifled;  d,  female  flower,  natural  size. 

vated  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  Southern  States.  It  is  seldom  to  be  seen  farther  N.  | 
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than  riiiladelphia.  The  fig  is  a  low,  deciduous  tree  ot 
shnih,  witli  large',  flccplv-lohed  Icavt's,  which  are  rough 
above,  Htid  downy  heneatli.  The  branches  are  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  ami  the  hark  is  greenish.  The  fruit 
termed  Syconus.  is  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  is  p«*ar-sliai)ed,  and  luis  a  very  sliort  stalk  ;  the 
coh>r  in  some  vaiieties  is  bIuiKlj-bla<*k :  in  others  red, 
pfirple,  yellow,  green,  or  white.  The  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  are  numerous.  lu  wai  in  climates,  the  fig  yields 
two  crops  in  the  year  —  one  from  the  older  wood  (niid- 
Bummer  shoots  of  the  i)receding  year),  and  a  second  from 
the  young  wood  (spring  shoots  of  the  same  year) ;  hut 
in  colder  regions  tlio  latter  never  comes  to  perfection. 
Fig-trees  are  propagated  by  seed,  by  suckers,  Ac.;  very 
fi*e(|uently  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.  Drij*d  figs  form  an 
important  article  of  fi)od  in  tlie  Levant;  in  more  north¬ 
ern  regions  they  are  useil  for  dessert,  or  lor  medicinal 
purposes,  b?ing  applied  to  gum-boils  and  other  scjres, 
and  also  admini.stered  in  pulmonary  an<l  nephritic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  to  relieve  habitual  constipation.  Tlie  juilp  con¬ 
tains  about  62  per  cent,  of  a  kind  of  sugar  cal  lcd>w/7or  of 
Figs.  Figs  are  either  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  are  mostly  brouglit  frnin  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  are  known  as  Turley  fgs,  of  which  those  called 
Eleme  or  Elemi  are  most  highly  esteemed.  In  the  Levant 
and  Portugal,  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  fermented  figs. 
Though  sul'jected  to  a  very  high  duty  ad  valorem,  figs 
are  an  iniportan^item  of  importation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  total  value  of  importation  for  the  year  1868 
was  $242,455,  for  which  the  Customs  received  the  large 
sum  of  $205,705.  —  The  milky  juice  of  some  species  is 
hlanil  and  abundant,  as  of  F.  Saussureana.  In  others  it 
is  acrid.  That  of  tlie  Common  Fig  produces  a  burning 
sensation  on  the  tongue.  That  of  F.  foa*tcana,  a  native 
of  tlie  Malayan  Islands,  is  used  for  poisoning  arrows. 
Lac  is  gathered  from  some  species.  The  leaves  of  F.  po- 
Htoria  are  so  rough  that  they  are  used  for  polishing  wood 
and  ivory  in  India. 

Fi^l,  u.  [From  h\ii.  fndere,fdi,  to  divide.]  (iNTzuf.)  A 
large,  pointed  pin,  with  an  eye  at  the  thick  end,  of  iron 
or  lignum  vita',  u.sed  in  separating  and  interlacing  the 
strands  of  which  the  splicing-r<‘pe  is  composed.-— A 
viastfd  is  a  bolt  inserted  through  the  bottom  of  a  ship's 
topmast  or  top-gallant-mast,  with  ends  resting  on  the 
trestle-trees  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  loM’er  mast  or 
topmast.  Unle.ss  the  mast-fid  be  withdrawn,  the  sup¬ 
ported  mast  cannot  bo  lowered. 

Fidal  n.  [Port.,  contracted  from flho  de  algniem; 
hai.f  fills  alicujus,  son  of  somebody  ]  The  low’est  title 
of  nobility  in  Portugal,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish 
Hidalgo. 

Fi<lHl'^0«  in  Alaska,  a  large  harbor  on  the  S.  coast, 
Lat.  60*^  50'  N.,  Lon.  145°  45'  W. 

FhV<11o«  n.  fdhele :  Oev.  fedel ;  Icel.j^^^da;  L. 

Lat.  vidula,s.  stringed  instrument.  Compare  hat.  fdes, 
fidis;  Gr.  sphidf,  cat-gut.]  A  stringed  instrument  of 
’music ;  a  Vioun,  7.  r. 

To  play  second  fiddle.  To  take  a  secondary  or  subor¬ 
dinate  part  in  anything.  (Colloq.) 

Fi<r4]lo,,  r.  a.  To  play  on  a  violin  or  fiddle. 

— i’.  n.  To  play  the  fid<ilo,  or  violin.  —  To  trifle  ;  to  shift 
tlie  hainls  often  and  do  nothing,  like  a  fellow  playing 
the  fiddle. 

Fi4r4lle-I»look«  77.  (Naut.)  A  block  with  two  sheaves, 
the  smaller  being  underneath. 

Fiil'Ulc-tlceMloo',  interj.  Au  exclamatory  word,  signi¬ 
fying.  trash,  nonsense.  (Low.) 

Fi’d'flio-docU,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Rumex. 

Fi<r4llo-fa<l'4ll<',  n.  Trifles:  trifling  talk.  (Colloq.) 

Fid'dlo-f5Ul'<lle,  v.  n.  To  talk  trifling. 

Fid'dlo-lioad«  n.  (Naut.)  An  ornament  on  the  how 
of  a  ship,  underneath  the  b(*wsprit.  —  so  called  from  its 
being  curved  like  the  head  of  a  violin. 
Fid'dlc-li|>|>04k  Fid'illc-J'iliHpod,  a.  (Bot.)  In¬ 
versely  ovate,  and  deeply  ladlowt-d  »iut  on  both  sides. 

Fid'dior,  n.  One  who  plays  on  a  fiddle. 

— A  species  (*f  small  crab,  fouini  on  the  sea-shore,  and  hav¬ 
ing  one  claw  much  sliorter  than  the  other. 

Fid'dlo-st  ioKj4,  n.  The  bow  and  hair  w’hich  a  fiddler 
draw's  over  the  strings  of  his  instrument. 

Fid'dlo-strin;^,  n.  The  string  of  a  fiddle  fastened  at 
the  extremities,  and  raised  towards  one  end  on  the 
bridge. 

Fid'dl^lown,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Amador 
CO.,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Jackson  co.  The  vicinity  abounds 
in  rich  gold  mines.  Pop.  about  1,000. 

Fid'dling*, p.  a.  Pla3'iug  on  a  fiddle;  trifling. 

Fiddling;*,  n.  Act  or  manner  of  playing  on  the  violin; 
as,  “  I  do  not  like  his/drfhnp.” 

Fide'i  comniis'suin.  [Lat.,  committed  to  the 
trust.]  (CHvil  Law.)  Something  given,  usually  by  will, 
to  one  in  confidence  that  he  will  convey  it  or  dispose 
of  it  for  the  good  of  another.  The  obligation  was  not 
created  by  words  legally  binding,  but  by  words  of  re¬ 
quest:  ns,  volo,  I  w'isli. I  ask;  and  hence,  originally 
there  was  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  its  fulfilment  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  when  a  prador  w*a8  appointed 
whose  sole  business  it  w’as  to  see  to  the  fdei  commissa. 
'I'he  person  intrusted  with  the  property  w'as  called 
fduciarius,  and  the  one  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  fdei  commissarius.  Fidei  coinnnssa  w’tT© 
either  particular  or  universal,  the  former  being  the  be¬ 
quest  of  a  particular  subject,  tl»e  latter  of  the  whole  es¬ 
tate.  They  seem  to  have  been  intr<»dnced  in  order  to 
evade  some  legal  restriction,  and  to  give  the  inheritance 
or  a  legacy  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  it  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
as  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  F.  C.  forms  an  impor- 
tixnt  feature  in  the  conveyance  of  heritable  property, 
resembling  the  /aws  of  entail,  7.  v.  —  A  person  receiving 
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the  use  cf  certain  lands  during  his  life,  on  condition  of 
iransuiitting  them  unimpaired,  in  a  certain  line,  alter 
his  death. 

rr<le-jU!4'9ioii.  [hwi.  jidpju^sio.]  {Civil  Law.)  A. 
suretyship,  or  act  by  which  any  one,  called  Fidf-Jus- 
for,  or  ffuarmtlor,  engag«'<  l»imself  for  the  debt  of  an¬ 
other,  promising  to  pay  in  case  the  original  debtor  should 
make  default. 

Fi<lerity,  n.  [Fr.  fidtliti;  Lat.  JidelitaSy  from  fidf.x, 
faith  or  trust,  fidvre^  to  contide.]  Careful  or  exact  per- 
furniance  of  duty  or  adherence  to  obligations  ;  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  person  or  party  to  which  one  is  united,  or 
bound ;  loyalty.  —  Veracity ;  honesty ;  adherence  to  one’s 
promise  or  pledge. 

•'  The  thing  required  in  a  witness  \ijidclity."  —  Ilooker. 

— Adlierence  to  the  marriage-contract;  as,  she  proved 
her  fuielity  to  her  marriage-vow. 

Ficlol'aty,  in  Illinois,  a  post-offleo  of  Jersey  co. 
ritloTity,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt. 

8  m.  S.  of  Carthage. 

FicU^rity,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Fi'<IOS.  [Lat.,  faith.]  {Myth.)  The  Iloman  goddess  of 
faith  and  honesty.  Nuraa  was  the  first  who  paid  her 
divine  honors. 

Fi<l$fot,  ij\j'it,)v.n.  IceI.j?A*a.  to  hasten. 

Cf.  f’lcKLE.J  To  move  quickly  and  irregularly;  to  move 
by  fits  and  starts. 

Fi<i$;rct^  n.  Quick  and  irregular  moflon  :  motion  by  fits 
and  starts.  —  In  the  pi.  tliis  word  signifies  nervous  rest- 
lessne.ss,  with  resultant,  frcqufiit  change  of  position. 
Fi<r;;‘Otini?HS,  u.  State  of  being  restless,  or  uneasy. 
Furji'cty,  a.  R«*8tlcss;  unejisy. 

Fid'Ji,  or  Fiji,  Islands.  See  Feejf.e. 

Fidii'eial,  a.  [L.  Lat.  yi(/uciab>,  fnmi /dwem,  trust. 
The  root  is  found  iii  fidfs,  faitli.J  Confident;  firm  ;  un¬ 
doubting  ;  liSj^^/ulucial  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Ood.” 

Ifammond. 

—Having  the  nature  of  a  trust;  ns,  fiducial  power. 
Fidii\*ially,  adv.  With  coufidenco. 

Fidu'eiary,  a.  [h.  hnt.  fiduciarius.  See  FinrciAL.] 
Confident  ;*8tcady  ;  undtmbting ;  unwavering;  firm ;  as, 
a  iiductay'y  assent. 

—Holding  in  trust;  held  In  trust;  ns, /dwaary powers, 
a  Juluciary  estate. 

Fie,  intaj.  [.V.  t^.fian,fifjan,  to  hate.]  An  exclamation 
•  leuoting  coutemiit  or  dislike. 

Fief,  ifi'f'fi)  n.  [Fr  ]  The  French  name  for  nn  e.state  in 
lands  lield  of  a  temlal  superior;  —  corresponding  to  the 
English /"tf,  also  termed /ew//  by  writers  on  feudal  juris¬ 
prudence. 

Field,  w.  [A.  S.  and  Ger..AW.]  {Agricvlt.)  A  portion 
of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence,  or  rendered  distinct  by 
some  line  of  separation,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  culture. 
Ill  former  times,  uuU  until  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
almost  all  the  land  cultivated  with  the  plough  through¬ 
out.  Europe  was  uuenclose«l ;  and  the  term  field  w’as 
then  appluMl  to  the  lands  umler  culture  by  the  plough. 
Jjuhseqiiently.  whan  farmers  enclosed  and  sub-divided 
a  portion  of  the  lands  near  the  farmyard,  these  portions 
w’ere  cn\M  jUUh,  the  more  distant  portion  whicii  re¬ 
mained  open  being  called  op^n  field,  or  ctannwn  field; 
while  grjiss  lands  nuenclosod  were  called  coitiTiions.  In 
the  present  inijiroved  state  of  agriculture,  every  farm 
is  divided  into  fiebls,  either  simply  by  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion,  which  are  sufficient  when  no  animals  are  to  be 
grazed  oil  the  farm  ;  or  by  lines  of  separation  w'hich 
will  act  as  fences,  such  as  w'alls,  hedges,  ditches,  Ac., 
where  cattle  are  to  be  grazed. 

_ Xhe  open  country,  as  opposed  to  house  or  quarters;  as, 

“at  home  or  in  tho./i»:W.”  —  An  open  space;  free  scope; 
an  unrestricted  opportunity  ;  a  wide  expanse  ;  as,  ^'fields 
of  light.”  (Z^ryrA  /j.)  — The  ground  or  blank  space  on 
which  figures  are  drawn;  as,  i\w  JUld  of  a  picture. — 
The  grouiul  where  a  battle  is  fought;  the  battle  or 
action  itself;  as,  “  a  Jield  may  be  dispatched  and  fought.’ 

Shaks. 

{Her.)  The  whole  surface  or  continent  of  tlie  os- 
cutcheoii  or  shiebl.  It  is  so  called,  according  to  some, 
because  it  represents  the  field  of  battle  on  which  the 
achievements  or  charges  represented  ou  it  are  supposed 
to  have  been  gained.  In  blazoning,  the  tincture  or 
metal  of  tiie  field  must  be  the  first  thing  mentioned. 

A  JUld  of  ice,  a  largo  body  of  fioating  ice.  — The 
fieklofview,  the  range  ofa  telescope  or  microscope 
Field'-ba<^il,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thymus 

Johnson. 

Fielrt'-bod,  n.  A  folding-bed;  a  bed  readily  portable 
and  suited  for  campaigning. 

Field  Bend,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0-  of  Pike  co. 
Field'-l>«ok,  n.  A  book  in  which  surveyors  or  civil 
engineers  set  down  tlie  admeasurements  of  angles,  sta¬ 
tions,  distances,  Ac.,  taken  in  the  field. 
Field'-oolors,  n.pl.  Small  flags  to  mark  out 
ground  for  the  mancjeuvringof  a  regiment  or  larger  body 
of  troops,  on  occasions  of  review  or  muster ;  markers. 
Field'-«lay,  n.  {Mil  )  A  day  when  troop.s  are  drawn 
out  for  instruction  in  fleld-oxercises  and  evolutions. 
Fiel«r-dnck,n.  (Ormt//.)  The  little  bustard.  See  Otis 
Fl^ld'-0<Hii pajfO,  {Mil.)  All  the  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  for  field-service  or  active  duty. 

Fiold'er,  n.  That  one  of  the  cricket-players  who  stops 
tlio  balls.  ,  T  /  r,  \ 

Field'-fare,  n.  [A.  S./aran.  to  go  or  wander.]  /oo  .) 
The  Tardus  pilaris,  au  English  bird  of  the  lamily 
Tttrd  tdeyc 

Floltl'-slass,  n.  A  species  of  telescope,  ii.sed  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  niovenieiits  of  urniies  and 
operations  during  a  military  campaign.  —  Also  the  term 
applied  to  the  lens  usually  placed  between  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-glass  of  a  microscope. 

Fteld'-^uii,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  os  iiELDPiECE,  g.  v» 


Field'in^,  n.  The  act  of  stopping  the  balls  at  the 
game  of  cricket. 

Field'iii;;;^  or  Fik.lpon,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0  of  Jersey  co. 

Field'lii^j^o  Henry,  tmo  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
fiction,  sometimes  styled  the  “Cervantes”  of  the  l^an- 
gnage.  Wiis  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1714. 
He  was  of  a  noble  lamily,  deriving  its  descent  from  e 
Imperial  House  of  llapslmrg,  and  w'as  educated  at  Kton 
Coll,  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  t»)  England,  F.,  then 
in  Iiis21st  year,  began  writing  for  the  stage,  a  pnrsnil  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  Ilesubsciiuently  studied  law, 
but  tiring  of  tliis,  lie  embarked  upon  a  literary  career, 
and  in  1742  produced  his  Joseph  Andrews,  a  novel  lull 


Field^-volo,  n.  [led.  voUr.]  The  common  meadow- 
mouse.  —  t?ee  Fielp-Mice. 

FU‘l<r-work»,  «.;>/.  (Mil)  Temporary  works  thrown 
up  in  besieging  or  defending  a  place. 

Fiend,  {fhid,)  n.  [A.  8./r»W,  \roiu  fefm,fian.  to  hate. 
See  Fue.1  An  enemy;  a  malicious  foe;  the  devil;  an 
infernal  being ;  Satan. 

"All  bell  oontaina  no  tQn\p.r  Jitnd.""^Popt. 


Fiend '-fray  ill;; 


Terrifying  the  infernal  beings. 


Fiy.  loOi. —  mUTll-PLACE  OF  FIELDING. 

(Sbarpbam  Hall,  Eng.) 

of  humor,  and  admirable  dolineationa  of  human  nature. 
In  1740  Ills  genius  attained  its  climax  in  tlui  w’onderful 
novel  of  T<on  Jones,  or  the  Ifisk>ry  of  a  Foundling,  —  a 
work  which  such  autlmritiea  as  Gibbon,  Byron,  Ma¬ 
caulay,  ami  Thackeray,  have  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
prose  epic  in  the  Englisli  language.  This  book  was,  in 
1751,  fidlowed  byy1mc//a,  of'which  Dr.  Jfihnson  said 
tli.at  “  It  is  perhaps  the  only  book  of  which,  being 
printed  off  lietimes  one  morning,  a  new  edition  was 
called  for  before  niglit.”  The  same  great  moralist  also 
allirmed  that  he  read  the  work  tlirougli  witliout  stop¬ 
ping.  For  this  novel  F.  rcccive<l  tlie  then  extraordinary 
remuneration  of  So, 000.  A.s  regards  “Joseph  Antlrew’S,” 
F.  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  written  as  an  imitation 
of  the  stylo  and  manner  of  Cervantes;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  well  sncceeded  in  copying  the  humor, 
the  gravity,  and  the  exquisite  satire  of  bis  master.  Of 
“  Tom  Jones,”  Gibbon  declared  (in  allusion  to  F.'s  con¬ 
sanguinity  to  the  House  of  An.stria),  “  that  it  was  a 
nobler  monument  tif  linnian  genius  than  the  Escurial, 
and  would  outlive  the  imperial  dynasty  of  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  generations.”  Indeed,  “taking  him  for  all  in  all,” 
it  may  be  assumed  that  F.  will  continue  to  bo  that 
which  Byron  calks  him, — 

“  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature.” 

F.,  being  obliged  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  owing  to  ill- 
health,  D.  at  Lisbon,  1754. 

Field'ito,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Tf.traiiedrite,  7.  i\ 
Fi<‘l<l'-iiiJuklor,  «.  (But.)  See  Gervrdia. 
Field'-iiiarslial*  «•  \JUv.feld-marschuU,']  The  highest 
military  rank  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  oc¬ 
casionally  conferred  on  general  officers  lor  distinguished 
services  in  the  field,  and  on  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
in  virtue  of  their  position  and  connection  with  the 
sovereign.  It  is  rather  a  title  of  honor  in  the  British 
service  than  one  which  implies  any  particular  duty  to 
be  discharged  by  the  ludder,  like  tiiose  of  cominander- 
in-chief,  general  of  division,  general  of  brigade,  Ac.  It 
correspomls  to  the  French  title  of  Martchal  de  France.. 
Field'-iiilco,  n.  pi.  {Zor>l)  Arvicola,  a  genus  of  the 
family  Maridfe,  characterized  by  small  size,  soles  naked 
anteriorly,  tail  rather  short,  cylindrical,  and  hairy. 
There  are  in  the  U.  states  more  than  20  species,  the 
mont  common  of  which  are  the  Red-backed  Mouse  of 
the  U.  States,  the  Meadow-Mouse  of  the  N.  and  Middle 
States,  tlie  Gray  Mouse  and  the  Upland  Mouse  of  the  E., 
and  the  California  Arvicola. 

Fiolii'-niiiit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mentha. 
Field'-oflicer,  n.  (MU.)  An  army  officer  above  the 
rank  of  cajjtain  and  below  tliat  of  generaL 
Field  of  ^ars.  {Hist.)  See  Champ  de  Mars. 

Field  of  tlie  I  loth  of  fjrold.  {Hist.)  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  I-Yance,  held  interviews 
between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  near  Calais,  June  7-24, 
1520.  Such  wa.s  the  magnificence  disjdayed  that  the 
place  of  the  meeting  was  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
o  f  Gold. 

Field'piece,  n.  {Mil)  A  cannon  of  light  calibre,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  transported  from  place  to  place,  according 
to  the  movements  of  an  army  on  service,  for  usij  in  a 
field  of  battle. 

"  The  pasha  planted  his  fteld-pie.cea  upon  the  hills.’*— AnoH««. 
Field'-proachor*  M.  An  itinerant  preacher  who  goes 
about  preaciiing  in  the  open  air,  in  a  fiebl,  Ac. 
Fleld'-proachiii;^,  n.  Preaching  practised  in  fields, 
or  in  the  open  air. 

Fields'lioroiitfli,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Newcastle  co. 
Fleld'-wpaniel,  n.  i/je'l.)  This  variety  of  dog.s  has 
very  long  liair  in  some  parts;  it  is  generally  white,  with 
large,  brown,  liver-colored,  or  black  spots,  of  irregular 
size  and  shape;  the  nose  is  sometimes  cleft,  and  the 
ears  are  very  long  and  pendulous,  and  covered  with  long 
hair  like  its  body.  The  F.  S.  is  useful  for  shooting  in 
field-sports,  like  its  congener  the  setter. — See  Spaniel. 
Field'-sport,  n.  Open-air  diversion,  as  hunting, shoot¬ 
ing,  hawking,  coursing,  Ac.  (Used  chiefly  in  the  pi.) 
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FiriMl'I'ul/u.  i'ull  of  evil  beings;  full  of  malignant 
Iiraotiees. 

FienelTiilly,  adv.  In  a  malignant  manner. 

Fioiiil'iisll.  a.  Like  a  fleinl ;  malignant. 

Fiontl'iNlily.  adv.  In  a  liendisli  manner.  ^ 

Fit^nel'iMliliONSi,  n.  Maliciousness. 

[firSy)  a.  [Vr./arnucfift ;  Lnt. /erox./frus, 
ago;  akin  to  Or.  (iier.a  wildlieast  j  Violent;  outrageous; 
not  to  lie  restraineii;  passionate;  as,  their  anger  was 
fierce.  —  Savage;  ravenous;  easily  enraged;  an.  a  fierce 
lion.  —  I’assionate;  angry;  furious;  as, ‘■ayicrer  mind.” 

Locke. 

— Strong:  forcible;  violent;  rapid;  as,  tbe/erc.  winds. 

Fierce'ly.  adu.  Violently;  furiously;  with  rage;  as, 
to  look  fierreht. 

I-'ierce'-iniinlcd,a.  Ofa  vehement,  furious,  or  violent 
temper. 

Fiorce'llpss.u.  Ferocity;  fury;  stivageness;  eagerness 
for  liiood  ;  (ptickuess  to  attack. — Veheineitce;  keenness 
in  anger  or  resentment ;  violenro;  excessive  passion. 

Fio'ri-la'cias,  n.  [Lat.,  yon  may  cause  to  lie  done.] 

( Law.)  A  judicial  writ,  conimuiiding  the  slieriff  to  make 
gtiod  a  Slim  already  adjudged  tlie  plaintiff,  out  oi  the 
lands,  goods,  or  cliattels  of  ttie  dtdendant. 

Fi'orily.  adr.  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner. 

F'i'eririess,  n.  Heat;  acrimony;  heat  of  temper;  ir¬ 
ritability. 

Fi'ery,  a.  [From q.  v.]  Consisting  of  fire;  hot, 
like  fire:  as,  a  yiery  gulf. — Velienient;  ardent;  active; 
nnrestraineil :  as,  a  ^(cry  steed.  —  Kasily  provoked;  ir¬ 
ritable;  passionate;  ontrageons ;  as,  tlie /cry  duke. — 
Heated  liv  fire;  as,  “a/>ry  wound. " — I'npe. 

Fi'pry-ciiamlMT.  n.  (/Lst.)  gee  CiiAMBBe  Aanr.NTE. 

Fi'orV-<‘»'OSS,  V.  Tito  r.allying  symbol  of  tlie  High¬ 
landers  of  Seolliind  in  any  sudden  emergency,  it  was 
also  called  Crantara,  front  the  Gaol.  Clean  larigh  (the 
ci  ossof  sliame),  because  disoliedience  to  w  liat  the  symbol 
implied  was  considered  infamous. 

Fi'ery-footod, o.  Eager  for  motion;  swift  in  motion; 

IIS,  n  fiery-footed  team.” — yjieneer. 

Fiesclii.  .Ioseph,  {fe-ee'k-e.)  a  Corsiran,  and  the  author 
ofoneof  tlio  most  terrible  eonsiiiracies  of  wliicli  liistory 
lias  preserved  tlie  rentemhrnnce.  Having  eonceived  a 
hntred  for  the  Frcncli  king,  Louis  I'hilil'pe.  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deprivation,  liy  tlie  iireleci  ol  tlie  geine, 
ofa  situation  wliieh  hu  lield.he  constructed  an  infernal 
macliiiie  of  aiiout  100  gun-liai  rels  fixed  in  a  Irame.  wliirh 
lie  discliarged  Biniiiltaneonsly,  liy  means  of  a  liain  of 
gunpowder,  from  a  lionsc  in  tiie  Bonlevard-dti-Tt  tuple, 
daring  a  review  of  tlie  National  Guard.  July  2S,  1S.15. 


Tlio  king  escaped  unhurt,  but  Marshal  Mortier  and  17 
jMiiple  were  killed,  and  niaiiv  more  wi  iinded.  /•'..with 
ids  accomplices,  Pepin  and  Morey,  was  guillotined,  Feh. 
10,  18,36. 

FiPs'coCoiispir'aey.  (//isf.)  Giovanni  Luigi  Fiasco, 
Count  of  Lavagnii,  dislikjng  tlie  republican  government 
ostablislieii  at  Genoa  by  the  Adniiral  Andrew  Doria, 
formed  a  plot  for  his  assassination  and-tlie  estalilislinieiit 
of  an  oligarcliy.  The  insurrection  took  ]dace  Jan.  2, 
1547,  when  Doria  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  liis  grand¬ 
nephew  Ginniietino  was  put  to  death;  but  tlie  leader, 
/’., at  tiie  commencement  of  the  outbreak. slijiped  while 
stepping  from  a  galley,  and  being  overweigbed  liy  bis 
ariiior,  sank  in  the  waves  and  perislied. 

Fiesolo,  (  fe-a-s6'Ia,)  (aiic.  Fieenler.)  in  antiquity,  a  con¬ 
siderable  city  of  Etruria,  now  a  s'mall  tiiongli  celebrated 
town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  a  precipitously 
steep  bill  comnianding  a  fine  view  of  the  Val  d'Amn. 
4  III.  N.E.  of  Florence.  It  is  dotted  with  many  beantifnl 
villas  lielonging  to  tlio  Florentine  citizens.  After  the 
fall  cf  Etruria,  /’.  was  colonized  by  tlie  Koniaiis  tinder 
gylla,  and  in  1010  was  destroyed  by  the  Florentines. 
/■o;>.  3,887.  , 

Floso'le.  Fba  Giovanni  Da.  commotily  called  Fra  Ange¬ 
lico,  B.  at  Mugello,  1387.  His  family-name  was  Guido; 
Ills  stirnanie  of  Fiesole  he  acquired  from  the  order  of 
predicants  at  that  place,  w  lioni  he  joined  in  1409.  He 
died  in  1455.— Fra  Angelico  was  distinguished  for  ids 
idoiis  life,  and  the  same  sentinient  pervaded  all  his 
works  ;  he  was  rcmaikaldy  nielliodic  in  ids  habits,  he 
commenced  every  picture  willi  prayer,  and  invariably 
carried  out  tlie  first  impression,  looking  upon  it  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  inspiration.  His  principal  works  are  some  fres¬ 
coes  in  tlieconventof  San  Marco  at  Florence,  and  others 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  in  tlio  Vatican.  His  chief 
merit  is  a  refined  sentinient  and  high  order  of  expression, 
in  which  qualities  Fra  Giovanni  was,  as  it  w  ere,  the  type 
of  his  successors,  the  model  oi  tiie  quattreKento  school 

of  painters.  .  -i  c? 

Fife,  n.  [Vr.ffre.;  Oer.  pfeife  ;  keel,  pipa  ;  Vi .  pib.  gee 
Fipe.1  (.t/ws.)  A  wiml-instrument,  resendding  a  small 
flute  in  its  form  and  method  of  jierformance,  seldom  liav- 
ing  any  keys,  and  never  more  tlian  one.  Fifes  are  of 
three  kinds,  called  respertively  A,  B,  and  G.  'J'hey  are 
made  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  in  lengtii.  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  joint.  The  B  fifes  are  the  longer  ami  lowest  in 
tone,  wldle  those  tuned  to  the  key  of  C  are  the  shortest 
and  higliest,  and  are  much  oftener  used  ;  they  have  a 
compass  of  two  octaves.  Wlien  employed  for  military 
purposes,  or  open-air  performance,  tlie  fife  is  a  very 
pretty  as  well  as  useful  instrument ;  but  its  tone  is  too 
harsh  and  acute  to  be  pleasant  in  chamber-mnsic. 
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Fife,  ®.  n.  To  pUy  on  the  nfo ;  as,  to  fife  the  live-long  day.' 
— r.  a.  To  j)lav  on  the  file,  Jis  a  tiino. 

n.  {Mil.)  The  cliief  of  the  fifenj  of  a 
regiment ;  he  who  directs  the  fifers  of  a  regiineutul  band. 
FiTer,  n.  One  who  pla>-8  on  a  fife. 

Fife'^rail^  iu  {SaiiL)  A  mil  around  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  in  which  the  belaying-pins  are  ranged,  and  where 
the  loose  cordage  belonging  to  the  rigging  of  that  mast 
is  coiled. 

Fife,  or  Fife$iliii*e,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  ptMiinsula  lying  between  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  S.,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  F.,  and  the  Irithof 
Tay  on  the  N.;  having  W.  the  cos,  of  Perth,  Kinross, 
and  Clackmannon.  Area,  513  sq.  m.  D^.^c.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish 
counties,  exhibiting  every  variety  ol  surface  and  soil, 
from  the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  from  moss  and 
gravel  to  the  finest  loams,  liivevs.  J‘*denund  Leven. 
ProcU  Cereal  crops.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  are  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed.  Mm.  Co|q>er,  iron,  coal, 
lime,  &c.  Mau'if.  Linens,  /oums.  Cupar  (the  cap.j, 

Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy,  and  St.  Andrews.  Pop.  170,247. 
Fife'-Xess,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland^,  co.  l?ife, 
projecting  into  the  North  Sea,  in  Lat.  56^^  17'  N.,  and 

Lon.  2<^36' W.  Beyond  it  is  the  dangerous  reef,  known  as 

the  Carr  Rocks,  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  sea. 
Fife's,  in  rir^mia,  a  post-oflice  of  Goochland  co. 

Fif  teen,  a.  [A.  five,  and  tyn,  ten ; 

iiQV.fitnfzeJin.']  Five  and  ten  adiled  together. 

— n.  The  sum  of  five  and  tea  ;  the  symbol  that  is  used  to 
represent  this  sum,  as  15,  or  XV. 

Firteenth,  a.  [A.  S.  ordinal  of /!/- 

tyne.]  The  fifth  after  the  tenth ;  the  ordinal  ot  fifteen  ; 
containing  one  part  in  fifteen. 

— n.  One  of  the  15  equal  parts  into  which  any  unit  may  be 
divided. 

(Mas.)  An  interval  of  two  octaves  ;  also,  a  name  ^ven 
to  a  stop  on  the  organ,  a  double  octave  above  the  diapa¬ 
son,  as  its  name  imports. 

Fiflli,  a.  [A.  ^.Ji/fa.  See  Fite.]  The  ordinal  of  five; 
the  next  in  order ‘after  the  fourth;  containing  one  piirt 
in  five. 

Fifth,  n.  One  of  the  five  equal  parts  into  which  any 
unit  may  be  divided. 

{Mas.)  A  distance  comprising  four  diatonic  intervals, 
that  is,  three  tones  and  a  half  It  is  the  second  ot  the 
consoiiauces  in  the  order  of  their  generation.  As  con¬ 
secutive  fifths  do  not  produce  a  good  elfect,  they  are  not 
allowable  in  harmony.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fifths  : 
viz.,  the  perfect  fifth  (C— G),  con>istiug  of  three  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone;  the  flat,  diminished,  or  imperfect 
fifth  (H — F),  consisting  of  two  whole  tones  and  two  semi¬ 
tones;  and  the  extreme  sharp,  or  superfluous  fifth  (C — G 
sharp),  compo.sed  of  four  whole  tones. 

Fifthly,  ado.  In  the  fifth  place. 

Fiflh-nioii'arehy-nieii,  n.pL  {Eng.  Hist.)  Aset 
of  fanatics  who  formed  a  principal  support  of  Cromwell 
during  the  Protectorate.  They  considered  hi.s  a.ssunip- 
tion  of  power  as  an  earnest  of  the  foundation  of  the  fifth 
monarchy,  which  should  succeed  to  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  and  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  shouhl  reign  with  the  saints  on  earth  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  return  of  the  kingdom  to  its  former 
principles  in  Church  and  Stay?,  a  party  of  these  enthti- 
Bia.sts,  headed  by  a  man  of  the  n.inie  of  Venner,  made  a 
desperate  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  London,  which 
was  put  down  with  the  slaughter  of  a  great  number  of 
them. 

Fiftieth,  a.  [A.  S.  f.fteotka,  jiftigetha.']  The  ordinal 
of  fifty;  the  next  in  order  after  the  forty-ninth;  con¬ 
taining  one  part  in  fifty. 

Firtietli,  n.  One  of  the  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  any 
unit  may  be  divided. 

Firty,  a.  [A.  ^.jiftigt  from Jif,  five,  and  tig,  ten.]  Five 
tinij’^s  ten. 

Fif  ty,  n.  The  product  of  five  by  ten ;  the  symbol  that 
is  used  to  represent  this  number,  as  50,  or  L. 

Figr^  n.  [A.  S.,Ac  ;  ih'r.fetgt ;  Lat.  ,ficus  ;  Cf.  Gr.  sykon.] 
{Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  —  See  Ficus. 

— Anything  valueless;  an  expression  of  contempt ;  as,  not 
to  value  it  a.^^. 

(Fur.)  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a  horse’s  hoof, 
arising  from  a  bruise. 

Fife-,  r.  a.  To  insult  with  contemptuous  motions  of  the 
fingers. 

Fi^'*ap|>l6«  n.  An  apple  having  no  core  or  kernel. 
Figa'ro.  (Lit.  and  Mus.)  A  dramatic  character,  bronght 
by  Beaumarchais  on  the  stage  in  Paris  about  1785,  in  his 
two  dramas,  tlie  B<irbicre  de  ScvilU,  ami  Mariag^.  de  Fi¬ 
garo.  Since  that  time,  Mozart,  Paeslello,  and  Rossini 
have  made  the  name  celebrated  in  chissic  opera.s;  and 
now  tlie  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  an  adroit  and 
cunning  accomplice. 

Fig^eac,  {feezk'ak,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  cap.  ar- 
rond..  on  the  Cele,  31  m.  N.E.  of  Cahors.  Manuf.  Linen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  kc.  It  is  the  birthplace  <>f  Cham- 
pollioD,  the  Egyptian  traveller  and  archaeologist.  Pop. 
9,219. 

FIg'lit,  ti.,  (imp.  and  pp.  fought,  {fawt.)  [A.S. 

ftohtan ;  Ger.  fechten  ;  Icel.  Jikt<t ;  —  allied  to  Gr.  pyk~ 
teno,  to  box,  from  adv.  pyx,  with  clenched  fist.]  To 
strive,  or  contend  for  victory  in  battle  or  single  combat; 
to  contend  in  arms;  to  battle;  as,  to  fight  against  our 
country's  foes.  —  To  strive;  to  struggle;  to  resist;  to 
check ;  to  oppose. 

— r.  a.  To  carry  on  a  contention  against;  to  maintain, 
as  a  struggle  for  victory  over  enemies;  to  contend  with 
in  battle;  to  war  against;  as,  to  Jight  the  enemy  in 
battle.  —  To  cause  to  fight;  as,  to  ^ht  cocks,  to  Jight  a 

irigate. 
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— n.  A  struggle  for  victory;  a  battle;  an  engagement;  a 
combat ;  an  enc<Minter  ;  a  ibiel ;  as,  millions  ranged  foi 
fight,  to  slay  in  single  fight. 

Fitflil^r^  A  coinbataiit;  a  warrior. 

Fig'lit'iii;;'^  p.  a.  Qualified  for  war;  fit  for  battle;  as, 
fighting  men. — Occupied  in  war ;  being  the  scene  of  war ; 
as,  i\  lighting  field. 

— n.  Coiiteiitl{m  ;  strife;  quarrel. 

IsIaiitK  an  iMland  of  L.  Canada,  in  the  De- 
tr«iit  River,  about  3  m.  below  Sandwich. 

Fitt-lit'iii^fly^  cidv.  Pugnaciously. 

Fi;ilit'-wite*  {Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  anciently  imposed 
upon  such  persons  as,  by  fighting  or  quarrelling,  dis¬ 
turbed  the  j)ublic  peace. 

Fitf'-leaf.  n.  The  l<‘af  of  the  fig-tree.  —  Any  thin  or 
scanty  covering,  —  alluding  to  the  garments  ot  our  first 
parents. 

Fi;;'-inari|^ol<l.  n.  {Bot.)  See  Mesembryantoemium. 
Fi^'ilient,  n.  [\A\t.figmpnt%imfvo\\iJingtrc,  to  form  or 
shape.]  A ninventiot>;‘a fabrication;  sometbing  feigned 
or  imagined ;  as,  the  of  idle  brains. 

“It  carried  rather  an  appearance  ot  figment  aud  invention, 
than  of  truth  aud  reality.”—  Woodward. 

Fijf'-poclicr,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  binl^  fhe  Bbcafico,  g.  f. 

n.  {Cnyich.)  A  univalve  shell  .shaped  like  a  fig. 
FiS‘'-tree,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Ficus  carica.  See  Ficus. 
Fis'uoira,  (ft-gu-ccr'a  )  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.Bcira. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  24  m.  S.^V,  of  Coimbra; 
pop.  5,-175. 

Flj^rnoms^  {fc-gair'as,)  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Catalonia,  prov.  Oerona,  71  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  The  citadel  or  C5u»tlG  of  San  Fernando,  near  tiie 
town,  is  one  of  the  finest  fortre.'^ses  in  Europe.  It  will 
serve  as  an  intrenched  camp  for  from  Ifi.OUO  to  17,000 
men.  It  W'us,  however,  taken  by  tlie  French  three  times 
successively,  in  1808, 1811,  and  182.3.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
woollen  gi)ods,  leather,  soup,  corks,  oil,  wine,  Ac.  Pop. 
11,383. 

Fij^'ulate,  or  Fis*'iilato<l,  a.  [U\i.  Jigulatus,  pp.  of 
Jigulare,  to  shape,  from  figulus,  a  potter;  root  Jig,  found 
in  to  form.]  Moulded;  shajied;  made  of  potters 

clay.  (R.) 

Fi^^'iirabiTity,  n.  Capacity  for  taking  and  retaining 
a  certain  form. 

Flg'urable,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  .%Mra5i7t>,  from 

shape.]  That  may  be  brought  to  a  certain  fixed  form. 
Figr'ural,  a.  [See  Fmurate.]  Represented  by  delinea¬ 
tion  ;  consisting  of  figures ;  as,  “  thoyb/arcii  resemblances 
of  various  regions."  —  Browne. 

Fij;;''iiraiit«  n.  [Fr.,  pp.  of to  represent,  to  dance 
in  figures,  from  I.-at.  figura.)  An  operatic  dancer  who 
never  performs  alone. —  An  accessory  on  the  stage,  avIio 
appears  in  the  scenes,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  dialogue. 
— One  who  appears  on  any  scene,  without  taking  other 
than  a  very  subordinate  part. 

Figurante,  n.  [IT.]  A  female  figurant. 
Fiji^'arate,  a.  [See  Figure.]  Of  a  determinate  form ; 
as,  figurate  plants. 

—Resembling  anything  of  a  determinate  form;  as,  “/p- 
urate  stones  retain  the  form  of  shells  into  which  they 
were  forme<l  at  the  deluge.”  — Johnson. 

Figurate,  cninterpoint.  {Mus.)  That  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  discords  together  with  the  concords. 

Figurate  or  figural  numbers.  {Math.)  A  series  of 
numbers,  formed  from  an  arithmetical  progression  hav¬ 
ing  a  unit  for  Us  first  term,  and  a  whole  number  for  the 
regular  difference  —  by  taking  the  first  term  and  the 
sums  of  the  first  two,  first  three,  &c.,  as  terms  of  a  new 
series,  from  which  another  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on  ;  the  numbers  in  all  the  resultant  series 
being  such  that  if  they  be  represented  by  dots  or  points, 
such  dots  can  be  readily  arranged  into  geometrical  fig¬ 
ures,  as  triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  &c. 
Fi$c'tirato<l^  a.  Having  a  determinate  figure  or  form. 
Fig;'uratoly,  adv.  In  a  figurate  manner. 
Fi$i;iira'tioii.,  n.  [Lat.  ^^mrafio,  from 
The  act  of  giving  figure ;  determination  to  a  certain  form. 
{Mas.)  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords. 
Fijf'urative,  a.  [Vr.fguratif;  Lat..;?^ar(iU'rM.^.]  Rep¬ 
resenting  something  else;  representing  by  resemblance ; 
typical ;  as,  “  his,  they  will  say,  yNns>.figurative.^'{Hooker.) 
—  Not  literal  or  direct;  changed  from  the  direct  mean¬ 
ing;  as,  a  fi.gnruiive  sense,  a  figurative  expression. — 
Abounding  with  tropes  and  figures  of  speech;  us.  a 
h\f;;\i\y  figurative  description. 

Fis^'urati  vely,  adi».  By  a  figure  or  type;  not  literally. 
Fis:Tirativenoss,n.  State  of  being  typical ;  not  literal. 
Fi^ffuro,  ifg'ur,)  n.  [t'r. ;  Lat.  .;7^ara,  from to 
shape,  to  form.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  form,  shape,  or 
fashion;  the  form  of  anything  ns  expressetl  by  the  out¬ 
line  or  terminating  extremities ;  semblance ;  structure ; 
ajipearance. 

“  Doiugia  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion.”— 5Aafcs. 

— Person;  distinguished  or  elegant  appearance ;  distinc¬ 
tive  Irait  presented  to  one's  observati<nior  knowledge;  as, 
she  was  the  finest  figure  there,  to  look  a  sorry  figure.  Ac.. 

“  I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  de¬ 
livery." — Addieon. 

— A  statue;  an  image;  representation  in  painting,  model¬ 
ling,  carving,  Ac,;  as,  n.  figure  in  ivory,  bronze,  Ac. 

— A  design  or  representation  wov«*n  in,  or  painted  on, 
cloth;  any  design  or  faiicirnl  ornamentation  stained  or 
drawn  on  paper,  or  wrought  out  in  any  manufactured 
article. 

“A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel."— 5Aaks. 

— A  character  denoting  a  number;  a  digit;  a  numeral; 

as  1,  2,  3,  Ac.:  —  hence,  a  person  expert  nt  figures. 

— Magnificence;  splendtir;  dignified  appearance. 

“  His  chief  end  to  grow  rich,  that  be  may  live  in  figure  and 
Indulgence."— Xrow. 
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— A  horoscope;  a  diaKram  of  astrological  aspects;  a^ 

“ yifiOi/c-tlingers  ami  star-gazers.”  —  V Estrange. 

— Type;  representative;  einbiein  ;  symbol. 

"  tt’ho  is  the  Jlijare  of  Him  that  was  to  come."— Aom.  T.  14. 

— Amount;  price;  value;  as,  goods  at  a  low _Apttr«,  what 
is  the  figured 

(Dancing.)  The  several  steps  which  the  dancer  makes, 
as  marking  figures  or  diagrams  on  the  floor.  —  Craig. 

(Mas.)  An  ornamental  phrase  or  group  of  tones  from 
or  about  a  single  tone.  —  Dwight. 

(Gram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy  or 
syntax. 

(Hhet.)  It  is  defined  to  he,  in  general,  “  that  language 
which  is  prompted  either  by  tlie  imagination  or  by  the 
pmssions.”  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  tliem  into 
two  great  eVdSses,— figures  of  words,  and  figures  of 
thought ;  the  words  iii  the  former  case  being  employed 
in  a  seiise  different  fi’om  tlieir  original  and  primitive 
meaning;  in  the  latter  tlie  words  are  used  in  their 
proper  and  literal  meaning,  tlie /^.consisting  in  the  turn 
of  tlioiight;  but  the  distinction  is  of  no  great  nse. 
One  is  apt  to  imagine,  lhat  ms  F.  of  speech  always  de¬ 
note  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  exiiression,  they 
are  tlierefore  artificial,  are  of  late  growth.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case;  for  the  earliest  and  least 
cultivated  languages  are  generally  tliose  tliat  abound 
most  in  F.  I’rom  the  very  paucity  ot  liis  language,and 
the  want  of  proper  expre.ssion  to  convey  his  meaning, 
man,  in  liis  untutored  state,  is  led  to  exercise  his  fancy, 
and  express  his  ideas  in  image  and  metaplior.  Hence, 
tlien.wliat  is  a  necessity  in  tlie  language  of  tlie  savages 
is  tliat  which  also  give.H  beauty  and  grace  to  tlie  polished 
languages  of  civilized  life,  /’.serve  to  enrich  a  language 
and  render  it  more  copious;  and  they  also  bestow  a 
dignity  upon  style,  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  frefiueut 
use  of  common  exiiressions  to  which  the  ear  has  been 
accustomed.  More  ]iarticul.arly,  /’.  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  two  ol  jects  presented  together  to  our  view 
without  confusion,  —  tiie  one  signified  by  tlie  figurative 
sense,  which  may  lie  termed  the  ;(ri'«ci;p«l  object,  and  the 
other  signified  by  tlie  proper  sense,  wliicli  may  lie  termed 
accessory;  the  principal  making  a  part  of  the  thought, 
tlie  accessory  being  merely  ornamental.  Lastly,  /’.  pos¬ 
sess  a  signal  power  of  aggrandizing  an  object,  giving 
frequently  a  niiicli  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of 
tlie  principal  object  than  could  have  been  tbc  case  if  it 
hud  been  expressed  in  simple  terms  and  divested  of  its 
accessory  idea. 

To  cut  a  figure,  to  make  a  figure  ;  to  act  a  distinguished 
part;  to  attract  oliservation  in  a  manner  to  elicit  sur- 
pri.se  or  admiration. 

— X'.  a.  [Yr.  figurer ;  Lat.  figuro.'j  To  form,  fasliion,  or 
mould  into  any  determinate  shape:  to  show  liy  a  cor¬ 
poreal  resemblance,  as  in  a  picture  or  statuary  ;  to  make 
a  drawing  of. 

“  Accept  thii  goblet  rough  with  figured  gold."  —  Dryden. 

— To  cover  or  adorn  with  figure.s  or  image.s;  to  mark  with 
figured  representations ;  to  form  figures  in  by  art;  as,  a 
figured  waistcoat. 

"  The  top  of  heaven  figured  o'er  withTiurning  meteors,"  —  Stiaks. 
— To  reiiresent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resemblance;  to 
symbolize  ;  to  emblematize;  as,  “white  vestments yij/ure 
innocence.” —  Shahs. 

— To  image  in  the  mind;  to  conceive, 

"  We /pure  to  ourselves  the  thing  we  like."  —  Benry  Taylor. 

— To  note  by  numeral  characters  ;  also,  to  reckon  :  to  cal¬ 
culate  ;  to  compute  ;  as,  “  the  figured  hours.”  —  Dryden. 
— To  iirefigure;  to  foreshow. 

“  Three  glorious  suus, ...  Is  this  the  heaven  figure,  some  event  ?" 

Shake. 

( Mas.)  To  pass  several  notes  for  one ;  to  form  nm- 
nings  or  variations. 

To  figure,  out,  to  ascertain  the  amount  by  computation. 

To' figure,  up.  to  cast  up  figures;  to  add;  to  reckon. 

_ r.  n.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distiiigiiished  or  notable; 

as.  as  a  man  of  fii.sliion  he  figured  about  town. 

1  fio'ord,)  p.  a.  lleprcseiited  by  resemblance; 
adorned  with  figures;  as, Jigux-ed  dama.-k. 

(.Mus.)  Free  and  florid.  —  Noted  liy  figures. 
Fig'tire-liea4l.  n.  (fxaut.)  The  figure,  bust,  statne, 
or  enildematic  representation  at  tlie  projecting  part  of 
a  sliip's  head,  above,  or  at  an  angle  with  the  cutwater; 
where  ehi|is  have  no  distinctive  flgiire-lieail,  but  in  lieu 
of  it  a  scroll  of  wood-work,  the  latter  is  called  a  billetr 
head. 

FIs'ure-slone.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Aoai,matolitk,7.ii. 
FIfj'nrist.  n.  An  interpreter  or  exponent  of  figures. 
Fitt-'-wort.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Scrophularia. 

Fike.  n.  Same  as  Fyke,  q.  ». 

Filaopoiis.  (  fi-ta’shns.)  a  [From  Uxt.filum,  a  thread.] 
Composed  of  threads;  consisting  of  threads;  resembling 
tlireiuis. 

Fila<lel'fia,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Calabria,  12  m.  N.  of 
Nieastro  ;  pop.  4,.'i.fi0. 

Fil'aKe,  n.  [ Lat./fiini,  a  thread.]  (Bot.)  TheCotton- 
rose,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteraceee.  They  are 
downy,  canescent  herbs,  native  of  Europe,  F.  Germani- 
ra.  the  (iernian  Cudweed,  is  sparingly  naturalized  in 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  N.W.  States. 

Fll'ament,  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  ),at.  filamentum;  Lat. 
filum,  a  lliread.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  slender  thread; 
‘a  fibre:  as.  “withered  veins  ami fihiments.”  —  Harvey. 

(Bot.)  The  long  thread-like  part  which  supports  the 
anther  of  a  stiinien.  —  Ceaig. 

(Physiol.)  The  primitive  form  of  all  animal  tissue  — 
a  thread,  a  fine  muscular  hair — an  indefinite  number 
of  wiiich  bound  togetlier  constitute  a  fibre;  a  congeries 
of  fibres  similarly  bound  together  forming  a  fasciculus  ; 
and  a  series  of  fasciculi  comprising  a  Mussle,  q.v. 
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Fil'ameiitolri.  \Filame.nt,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

01’  the  nature  ol  a  tilaiiient. 

a.  Like  a  thread;  composed  of  fine 
filaments,  or  tliread-like  processes. 

Fil'antler,  ».  (Mil.)  ^ee  llALM.tTuans. 

—pi.  [Vr.fiUindres,  from  Uit.fUum.]  A  disease  peculiar 
to  hawks,  resomiding  filaments  of  congealed  Idood  ;  — 
also,  small  thread-like  worms  that  breed  in  hawk.s. 

Filiiiifsieri,  (lAEi'.t.NO,  (Ji-lan-y-air'e,)  a  celebrated 
writer  on  political  economy  and  legislation,  was  a.  in 
Naples,  IToi.  lie  was  at  first  intended  for  the  army, 
but  being  of  studious  habits,  he  was  allowed  to  gratify 
his  inclination  for  a  literary  life.  His  great  work,  en¬ 
titled  Tit  Stitnnt  of  LtijiskUion,  notwithstanding  it 
was  never  completed  according  to  his  original  design,  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention,  from  its  bold  and.original  views, 
and  the  liberality  of  its  sentiments  ;  and  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  writer  upon  one  of  the  most  dilli- 
cult  and  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  mind 
of  man.  In  1787  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme 
comicil  of  finance,  and  d.  1788. 

Fil'ikr,  a.  ]Krum  Lat./fitm.]  Pertaining  to  a  thread; 
constructed  with  a  thread  or  threads. 

Filisria,  ( /s-/ttrVe-iZ,)  n.  [  Lat._/i7aai.j  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
yetri’Uoids,  or  intestinal  woriiis,  common  to  largo  and 
small  animals,  ami  infesting  even  certain  of  the  niol- 
Insca.  Of  this  f.nnily  the  most  inimical  to  the  comfort 
of  man  is  the  (Ininoa-worm  (Filaria  meitinrnsis),  called 
also  Vracunculiix^  which,  in  hot  climates,  insinuates  it¬ 
self  under  the  skin  of  the  lower  members,  causing  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain.  It  has  a  slender  and  thread-like  body, 
and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  si.x  feet.  It  is  met 
only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
Eones  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  especially  frequent  on 
the  African  coast. 

Firatlirt*.  n.  [L.  Lat.  ./ib.ifMra.]  An  elongating  into 
thread;  — hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons.  —  A 
reel  for  drawing  olf  silk  from  cocoons. 

Firispi't,  n.  [ritynioi.  uncertain.]  {Bot.)  See  H.azel. 

Filch,  [Allied  to  pif/rr,  and  ip.  ptlUzr.ar, 

to  pinch,  to  lake  only  a  bit,  from  Lat.  vellico,  to  pluck, 
pinch,  nip.]  To  steal  something  of  little  value;  to  pilfer; 
to  steal ;  to  pillage  on  a  small  scale;  to  take  wrongfully. 

“  He  that  JUchet  from  me  my  good  name  .  .  .  makes  me  poor  in- 
—  Sliaka. 

Filcli'er,  n.  A  tliicf;  a  pilferer;  one  who  filches,  or 
commits  a  petty  tli>*rt. 

aUr.  By  petty  Larceny;  pilferingly. 

Fil0*  t*"'***’  lVom_/i/ ;  Lit.  A  threiul,  string, 

or  line,  p  irticnlarly’  a  lino  o/wiro  on  which  documonts 
or  papers  are  strung  for  security;  the  whole  nuinher  of 
papers  strung  on  a  line  or  wire;  n  bundle  of  papers  tied 
together,  with  the  title  of  each  indorsed  ;  as,  a  letter* 
Jitey  a  JIU  of  newspapers. 

“  From  files  a  raodom  recipe  they  take." —  Dryden. 

— A  catalogue ;  a  roll ;  a  list ;  a  roster. 

**  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the^ie.”  —  Shdks, 

{Mil.)  The  term  applied  to  two  soldiers  standing  one 
before  the  other,  or  conjointly  to  any  soldier  in  the 
front  rank  and  the  one  who  stands  directly  1»ehind  him 
in  the  rear  rank,  when  the  company  is  drawn  up  in  line. 

A  body  of  soldiers  is  often  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  so 
many  runk-und-filfi  i  this  includes  the  privates  and  the 
noii-comruissioned  otficers  except  the  sergeants.  Bile* 
marching  is  when  a  company  is  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
the  order  given  to  face  to  the  right  or  left,  and  marcli  in 
tliat  direction.  Kach  front-rank  man  and  Ids  rear-rank 
m  in  on  his  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be.  still  com¬ 
pose  a  file,  t'ile-marching  is  a  (UlBcuU  movement  for 
recruits,  unle.ss  the  leading  file  marches  steadily,  and 
tike.s  its  proper  length  of  space,  and  each  file  behind 
takes  care  to  “  lock  up,*’  or  keep  closely  in  the  rear  of 
the  file  immediately  before  it.  Men  marching  singly  in 
line,  one  after  another,  are  said  to  bo  marching  in  single 

or  Indian  F.  ..  .  i,  *  i 

On  fiUy  preserved  for  reference  or  security,  in  collected 
onler  and  condition ;  as,  newspapers  are  on  at  the 
olfioe.  .  _ 

— u.  a.  To  fasten,  as  papers,  on  a  lino  or  wire  for  preser¬ 
vation. 

—To  arr.inge  or  insert  in  a  body  or  bundle,  as  documents, 
indorsing  the  title  of  contents  on  each;  as,  to^lic  letters. 
— To  present  or  exhibit  otficially,  or  for  trial ;  as,  ioJiU. 
a  petition,  a  schedule,  Ac. 

— r.  n.  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  troops,  not  abreast, 
but  one  after  another ;  as,  to  proceed  in  Indian  Jilt. 
(lienerally  preceiling  off.) 

We  drew  up  in  gi>od  order,  filled  off."  —  Spectator. 

Tojile  with,  to  follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  another ; 
to  keep  up  with. 

“  My  endeavors  have  ever  . .  .JUed  with  my  abilities."  —  Shahs. 
File,  n.  [A.S.  fe'd;  D.  vijl ;  Gor. /ci7^,  allied  to  Lat. 
polio,  to  smooth,  and  to  Gr.  phdlos,  shining.)  A 
striiment  used  to  produce  a  .smooth  surface  on  hard  sub¬ 
stances,  as  metals,  ivory,  wood.  &c.  They  are  made  of 
bars  of  steel  rcndere-l  dfmbly  hard  by  a  proce.ss  called 
doulilt.  com^ersion,  drawn  the  required  size  at  the  tilt- 
hammer,  and  then  shaped.  The  square  and  flat  ones 
are  formed  by  tlie  hammer  and  common  anvil  only, 
but  the  round,  half  round,  and  triangular  ones  are 
shaped  by  means  of  bof-^ses  or  dies  made  in  the  above 
shapes.  The  steel  blanks  are  next  anuealeil  (see  An 
NBiLiNo),  to  render  them  capable  of  being  cut,  by 
placing  a  number  of  them  together  iu  a  brick  oven,  rem 
dered  air-tight  by  filling  up  all  the  interstices  with 
sand,  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  steel  to  which  it  is 
liable  if  air  be  admitted,  and  then  making  a  fire  play  as 
equally  as  possible  all  round  until  they  are  red-hot,  when 
the  heat  is  discoutiuued  aud  the  steel  allowed  to  cool 


gradually  before  it  is  uncovered.  The  surfaces  on  which 
teeth  are  to  be  cut  arc  now  rendered  assmootb  as  possible 
by  grinding  or  tiling,  aud  the  teeth  art*  cut  with  a  care¬ 
fully  ground  cbi8«d,each  incision  being  made  separately. 
They  are  tlieii  hardened  and  tempered.  This  operation 
requires  great  care,  for  if  a  file  is  ti»o  hard  the  teeth 
easily  break  otf,  ami  if  too  suit  they  quickly  wear  down. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  keep  tliem  straight,  as  by 
sudden  cooling  the  steel  is  apt  to  warp.  Most  files  are 
cut  by  hand.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  largo 
number  of  blanks  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  the 
force  of  the  blow  in  cutting  must  be  modified  by  the 
hardness  of  each  one  ;  hence,  the  difficulty  in  regulating 
machinery  to  perform  tiie  work. — The  files  employed 
in  the  mecbaiiical  arts  are  almost  emlless  iu  variety. 

— Any  instrument  for  smootliing  or  polishing. 

Mock  llie  nice  touches  of  the  critic’s —  Akmside. 

— An  astute,  shrewd,  keen  person;  one  more  apt  to  take 
advantage  of  tit  lo'rs  than  to  become  a  dujio  himself ; 
he’s  a  sharp  oUl Jilr.  (Vulgar.) 

Filo,  V.  a.  [iji‘T./cilr)i.]  To  cut, as  with  n  file;  to  wear 
utfor  away  ;  to  abradi* ;  as,  to  Jilr  a 
— To  polish  ;  to  make  smooth,  as  with  a  file. 

“  His  tongue  is  filled,  ami  his  eye  ambitious  "  —  Shahs. 
Filo'»cuf  tor,  n.  One  wlio  makes  or  cuts  files. 

•  File-cutters  use  gad-steel  to  make  their  chisels."  —  ifoion. 
Filc'-liisil,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  li.^Li8Tir).T;. 

File'-le«<lor,  n.  {Mil.)  The  leading  soldier  of  a  file; 
one  who  marches  in  Iront. 

Fit  einot,  n.  [Pr./ewiV/r,  a  leaf,  and  mor<c,dead.]  The 
color  of  a  faded  leal  ;  a  dun,  or  yellowish-brown  color. 
“The  colors  .  .  .  are  blue  and turn'd  up  with  red."  —  Swifit. 
Fil'or,  V.  One  who  uses  a  file. 

Filer  I’ity,  in  Michitjan,  a  post-office  of  Manistee  co. 
Filial,  (yiVyti/.)  a.  [Vr.,  from  L.  U\t.  ,filialis ;  Lixt.fd- 
t'u-,  a  soil,  ov  fdia,  a  daughter.]  Relating  or  belonging 
to  a  son  ord.iugblcr;  becoming  a  child  iu  relation  to 
his  parents;  filial  duty, love. 

—Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son. 

“  Aud  thus  the  filial  godhead  answ’ring  spoke."  —  Milton. 
Firinlly,  adr.  In  a  filial  manner. 

Firiiito,  V.  n.  [See  Affjijate.]  To  affiliate;  to  father; 
to  e.stabiish  the  relation  of  father;  to  adopt,  as  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Filia  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  filiating  or  afliliating, 
particularly,  the  fixing  of  a  liastaril  cliiUl  on  Bonie  <ino 
as  its  father;  adoption.  —  The  relation  of  a  child  to  a 
father  ;  —  correlative  to  I’.vternity,  q.v. 

Fil'ilnistpr,  (aoineiimcs  erroneously  written  .fiffdm.'!- 
ter)n.  I  Sp. ;  Fr.^/ihash’cr,  perhap.,  a  corruption  from 
the  J'yttbof.ti'r,]  A  sea-rover;  apiralo;  acorsair; 

a  freebooter;  a  buccaneer  ;  —  8ometiiue8  applied  to  any 
military  ailvcnturer  who  undertakes  an  expedition 
againsf  a  territory,  unauthorized  by  law  or  tlie  exigeu 
cies  of  war. 

(Amer.  IJixt.)  The  term  F.,  now  used  in  any  country 
where  tlie  Englisli  language  is  spoken,  Wiis  first  ap- 
jdied  in  New  Orleans  to  certain  adventurers  who,  after 
tlio  termination  of  the  war  between  tills  country  and 
Mexico,  exerted  tlierasclves  with  setting  on  foot  within 
tlio  D.  States,  military  expeditions  designed  to  operate 
in  the  Spaiiisli-American  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  pretended  object  of  these  expeditions  was  the 
em.incipation  of  those  countries  from  tyranny ,  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  the  introduction  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  after  tiio  moilel  of  the  U.  States;  lint  tlieir  real 
object  uudouhtedly  was  tlieir  own  aggrandizement,  by 
re-enacting  tlie  part  of  tho  original  Spanish  conqueror, 
Tlioimh  the  setting  on  foot  of  such  expeditions  is  con- 
trary^to  our  neutrality  laws,  yet,  as  tliey  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  popularity,  especially  in  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  tho  laws  were  frequently  evaded.  1  he 

most  noted  expedition  of  this  sort  was  that  led  by 
IVilliam  Walker  against  Nicaragua  in  185.'),  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maiutainiiig  liimself  in  that  country  fur  nearly 
two  years;  but  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  union 
against  him  of  the  other  Central  American  States 
Walker  was  sub.sequoiitly  taken  and  shot  at  Truxillo, 
while  engaged  iu  aiiotlier  similar  expedition. 
Fil'il>»i»te>*.  *’•  ot  a  fililiustcr. 

Fii'ibUHterins,  Tip.  or  a.  A  cant  word,  miicli  used 
some  years  ago  iu  our  legislative  assemhlies  to  designate 
the  employment  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  detent  a 
measure,  by  raiding  frivolous  questions  ot  oruer,  calls  ot 
the  house,  motions  to  a«ijourn,  &c.,  in  ordei  to  weaiy 
out  the  opposite  party  ami  to  gain  time. 
Fil'ibllJ4t0risiil,  n.  Piracy;  predatory  action  ;  course 
of  conduct  pursued  by  a  fllilmster  or  Ireebooter. 
Fil'ioal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  FilicaUSy  or  B'ern.s. 
FiFic©s,  u.  pi.  [L«at.  yX.  oi  JiUx,  a  fern.]  See  Bilicmes. 
Filioa'Ies,  n.jd.  {Bot.)  The  Ferns,  an  alliance  of 
plants,  class  Afrrogms,  corresponding  to  tlie  order  B  ilices 
of  De'jussieu,  and  consisting  of  herbs  with  rhizonia- 
tous  stems,  and  of  arborescent  plants.  The  leaves,  or 
fronds,  as  they  are  generally  called,  arise  irregularly 
from  the  rhizome,  or  are  placed  in  tufts  upon  the  apex 
of  the  stem;  they  are  almost  always  circinate  in  ver¬ 
nation  and  are  simple  or  compound.  Tho  fructification 
consists  of  little,  somewhat  rounded  cases  inclosing 
spores.  These  cases  are  called  spnrang>a,  and  are  col¬ 
lected  in  heaps,  nsnally  on  the  under  surface  or  at  the 
margin  of  the  fronds,  or  rarely  on  the  npjier  surface,  or 
occasionally  in  a  spiked  manner  upon  a  simple  or 
branched  rachis.  Ferns  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  they  are  herbaceous  plants,  but  in  the 
soutbern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  tropics,  they  are  some¬ 
times  arborescent,  (see  B’ig.  2H,)  having  stems  occasion¬ 
ally  fifty  feet  or  more  in  height,  ami  with  the  general 
habit  of  palms.  The  alliance  is  divided  iuto  the  three 
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ferns),  ami  Dan^ \CE^ 
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q.  e.  Sec  F.  of  N.  Aei.,  (Cassino,) 


Oriiamenteil  with  filigree  ;  filigree. 
[See  Fn.iou.vNE.]  A  ileliciito  siieciea  of 


Pig.  1008.  —  COMMON  M.ALE  FERN. 

Flllc'lforiii.  FIl'icoiAl,  a.  Fern-like. 

Fil'ifoiAl.  n.  (Bot.)  A  I’ern-like  iil.uit. 

a.  [Lat.  fluin,  a  thread,  and  fttrty  to 
proiluce.]  Producing  threads. 

il’iforiu^  «•  ftli forme,  from  Lat._^b/m,  a  thread, 
and  ferre,  to  produce.]’  Having  the  fi>rm  of  a  thread  or 
filament;  slender  ;  like  a  thread;  as,  a  filiform  peduncle. 

FI  I  0*  [.Fr.,  from  Jiliim,  a  thread,  and 

granum,  a  grain.]  Same  as  B'iuoiik.e._7.  v. 

Fn'i|afraii0<l. 

Fil'i^ree,  «. 
orn  a  mental 
work  in  g(»ld 
or  silver, 
wrought  ill 
little  threads 
of  tlio  metal 
intert  w  is  t  ed 
in  eccentric 
forms  and  pat¬ 
terns.  It  is  of 
eastern  origin, 
an<l  was  first 
introduced  in¬ 
to  Europe  by 
the  Italians. 

In  the  East, 

India,  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  Java 
have  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the 
high  excel¬ 
lence  to  which 
they  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  the 
jirosecution  of 
thisart.  M'heu 
the  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  has  arrived 
at  a  molten 
state,  it  is 
drawn  into 
wire  on  an  an- 
vil,  and  then  twisted.  After  twisting,  it  is  hammered 
down  again  into  a  flat  state,  and  formed  into  the  shape 
of  flowers  and  leaves.  When  the  filigree  is  finislied,  it  is 
cleansed  by  boiling  in  water  with  common  sail  and  alnm, 
or  occasionally  lime-juice.  This  work  is  chiefly  done  in 
Malta,  Sardinia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Fil'igTCe,  a.  Relating  to  work  in  filigree;  as,  ^JUigrtc 
basket. 

Fil'itrrood.  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  .  „  . 
Fil'iiI$;N,  n.pl.  Fragnieiits  or  [larticles  rubbed  off  by 
tbo  act  of  filing.  ,  ,  , 

Filippo  Al'Arsiro  (Nan),  (ft  hv'po  dar-zhtro,) 
(anc.  Aqyriu.n,)  a  central  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
Val  di  Catania,  .'U  m.  W.  by  N.  of  tlie  city  (.f  Catania. 
The  beat  saffron  in  Sicily  is  grown  in  the  neigbborhuod. 
Diodorus  Siculus  was  born  here.  Fop.  abt.  4,00h. 

Fill.  v.a.  [A.S.  fyllan  :  B.  vult'n ;  bwed.  and  Icel. 
fulla  :  Dan.  fi/Ule  ;'Oer.  fullm ;  allied  to  Lat.?>fro  ptcre, 
to  fill ;  Saiisk.  p«r,  to  till,  of  wliicli  the  form  purayami- 
l,at.  pito,  r  being  clianged  into  /.]  To  occupy  vlie  who 
or  emntv  space  of ;  to  [lOur  liquids  into  ;  to  poor  into  ; 

*  *’  *  .  • « .  .  «  ,  I.  1 1  1 1  rvl/1  Tti ,  TtlrtPi*  •  to 


Fig.  1U09. - FILIOREE  0U.\.V.M..N1. 


(From  a  drawing  by  M.  Mariana,  in  the 
Florence  exhibition,  ISSl.) 


To  occupy  the  wbolo 
Is  into ;  to  poor  into ; 
to  put  or  Imur'in;  till  tlie  tiling  will  bold  no  more ;  to 
occupy,  us  a  void  space  ;  to  store  ;  as,  to  Jill  a  glass 
"  trilh  joy  and  shout  the  hollow  universal  orb  tbeyjlll  d."  Milton 

—To  supply  with  abundance;  to  cause  to  abound  or.be 
plenteous;  to  make  universally  prevalent;  to  furnish 
with  as  much  as  is  needful  or  desirable ;  as,  reservoirs 
Jitled  with  water. 

'*  Fitl'a  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd."  —  CoUint. 

—To  satisfy:  to  content:  to  surfeit;  to  glut ;  as,  to  Jill 
with  admiration, with  wine,  &c. 

"Going?  Aye,  to  see  meatylli  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools.'  Shoxs. 

—To  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of;  to  officiate  in,  M 
an  ineanibent;  to  hold;  to  occupy;  as,  fo./iH  the  chair, 
to  fill  a  situation,  &c.  —  To  furnish  with  an  incumbent 
or  occupant;  as,  io Jill  a  vacaucy. 
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To  Jill  iX  to  insert  or  enter,  so  fis  to  fill ;  as,  to  fill  in 
the  lights  of  a  picture. 

To  fit  out^  to  enlarge ;  to  extend  to  a  larger  compass ; 
to  spread;  as,  she  has  of  late  Jilled  out  in  figure. 

To  Jill  upy  to  fill  completely,  or  to  the  brim. 

**  Come.yltt  up  my  cup  ;  come,  fill  up  my  can." — 5coW. 

—To  occupy  or  absorb  wholly  or  entirely;  as,  to  yiM  up 
one's  time. 

“  Hope  pours  the  bliss  that  fiUt  up  ell  the  mlod,"— Pope. 

Fill,  r.  n.  To  fill  acup,  glass, or  vessel  for  drinking;  as, 
they  JiUed  and  drank  his  health  in  bumpers. 

“  We  fill  to  th’  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.”— 

•*-To  grow  or  bec-ome  full;  to  make  replete;  to  glut  or 
satiate. 

“  Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waring.”— Jftlfon. 

To  Jill  up,  to  grow  quite  full;  a,3,Jilling  up  with  flesh, 
the  caflon  jilli  up  with  water. 

— n.  Fulness;  repletion;  as  much  as  supplies  want  or 
demand;  as,  to  have  one’s  Jill  of  food. 

*•  Who  scorneth  peace  shall  have  his  fill  of  war.”— Pair/ox. 

— A  till ;  the  space  between  the  sliafts  of  a  carriage. 

*•  This  mule  being  put  in  the  fill  of  a  cart,  ran  away  with  It. 

Mortimer. 

Ftria^pree^  n.  See  Filigree. 

FilTor,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  fills;  as, 
the  Jlllv  of  a  wagon. 

“  Tis  a  mere  filler,  to  slop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter.”  Dryden. 

Fil'let,  n.  fFr.  Jilel,  dim.  of  fd,  from  Lat.  Jilutn,  a 
thread.]  A  little  band  to  bind  the  hair. 

{Cookery.}  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  in  veal.— 
Meat  rolled  together  an«l  tied  around. 

(Arch.)  A  small  flat  face  or  baud  used  principally 
between  mouldings,  to  separate 
them  from  each  other,  in  Classi¬ 
cal  architecture  (Fig.  1010).  In 
Gothic  architecture  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  worked  upon  larger 
njouldings  and  shafts ;  in  these 
situations  it  is  not  always  flat, 
but  is  sometimes  cut  into  two 
or  more  narrow  faces  with  sharp 
edges  between  them.  Wlieii 
this  appendage  is  placed  upon 
the  front  of  a  moulding,  as  at  A, 
it  has  been  termed  the  keel  of 
the  moulding,  .and  when  nt^ 
tached  to  the  si<le8,  as  at  B,  its 
wings. —  F.  is  distinguished  from 
the  hand  by  being  of  narrow 
width  and  always  flat. 

{Her.)  An  ordinary  which, 
according  to  Guillirn,  contains 
the  fourth  part  of  the  chief. 

{Carpentry.)  Any  small  tim¬ 
ber  or  scantling  equal  to,  or  less 
than,  battens.  —  Craig. 

{Gilding.)  A  little  rule  or  ringlet  of  leaf  gold, draw 
over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pan 
els,  &c.  —  Craig. 

(Man.)  Tlie  loins  of  ahorse. 

Fil  let,  V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  little  band. 

Fil'let iiig;,  n.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  com¬ 
posed. 

Fll'libe^,  n.  [Gael. plait,  and  small.]  A 
small  plaid ;  a  kind  of  <lres8  hardly  reaching  to  the  kneei 
formerly  much  worn  by  the  clansmen  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotlaml,  and  still  in  use.  (Written  also  philibeg.) 

Firiibii^ter,  n.  See  Filibuster. 

Fill'in;;,  n.  A  supply;  that  which  fills  up. 

FlITinore,  MIl.L^RD,  13th  president  of  the  U.  States, 
B.  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  1800,  and 
ro.se  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  attainable  by  an  American  citizen.  Apprenticed 
to  a  w'ool-carder  in  his  father's  locality,  he  made  amends, 
by  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  his  means;  and  before  he  was  of  age,  his  talents 
and  aptitude  procured  him  the  notice  ami  esteem  of 
Judge  Wood,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  his  native  county, 
who  invited  the  young  man  to  a  desk  in  liis  office,  ami 
offered  to  defray  his  expenses  while  he  qualified  himself 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  F.  accepted  the  offer  to 
a  certain  extent,  wliile  he  contrived,  by  teaching  in  a 
school,  to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  generosity 
of  his  benefactor.  In  1821  ho  removed  to  Krie  county, 
and  pursued  his  legal  studies  iu  the  city  of  Buffalo.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney;  in  1829,  as  a 
counsellor  in  the  supreme  court ;  and  in  1830  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  an  older  member  of  the  bar.  It 
WHS  in  1829  that  he  commenced  his  political  career  as  a 
representative  of  Erie  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  iu  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  Congressional  House 
of  Representatives.  For  a  number  of  years  he  alter¬ 
nated  between  political  life  and  the  exclusive  practice 
of  his  profession,  rising  steadily  in  the  general  estima¬ 
tion  as  an  able  lawyer  and  consistent  and  promising 
leader  of  the  Whig  party.  Elected  in  1847  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  post  of  com(>troller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
enjoyed  in  1848  the  still  higher  honor  of  being  carried 
by  bis  party  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  president.  General  Taylor,  entered  upon  his  office 
in  the  March  of  1849,  and  on  his  sudden  death  in  July, 
1850,  Mr.  F.  became,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  installed  in  the  White 
House,  at  what  was,  in  several  respects,  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  sera  of 
the  rx)pez  expedition  against  ihiba ;  and  of  a  more  than 
usual  bitterness  in  the  relations  between  North  and 
South  on  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  F.  made  Daniel 
Webster  his  secretary  of  state,  an  appointment  which 
■trengthened  and  popularized  his  adminifftration.  Pres 
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ideiit  F.'s  messages  favored  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and 
recommendiKi  a  j>rotective,  but  not  a  pndilbitory  tarifl. 
Under  bis  presiilency,  California  was  admitted  as  a  new 
State  into  tlie  Union.  In 
his  final  message  he  had  to 
deplore  the  death  of  Web¬ 
ster;  and  in  the  March  of 
1853  he  yielded  up  his 
office  to  his  successor.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pierce.  He  left  the 
country  at  peace  w’itliin 
ami  without,  ami  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  high  «legree 
of  prosperity  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  imlustiy.  He 
was  the  candidate  of  the 
American  party  for  the 
presidency  in  1856,  but  he 
received  a  very  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  votes,  the  contest 
lying  mainly  between  Mr. 

Bucluiuan  and  Col.  Fremont.  Mr.  F.  was  then  visiting 
Eun>pe,  ami  was  received  at  tlie  principal  courts  with 
tlie  distiuction  which  his  character  and  career  ciainnal 
for  him.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  resided 
at  Burtalo,  —  which  was  his  home  for  some  30  years,  and 
where  he  enjoyed  among  all  classes  that  high  consider¬ 
ation  to  which,  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  ho  was  so 
justly  entitled.  Died  March  8,  1874. 

Fill'inore,  in  California,  a  township  of  Plumas  co. ; 
pop.  about  800. 

Filliiioro,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Coles  co. 

A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of 
Vamlalia. 

Filliiioro.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
about  30  Ill.  W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Filliiioro.1  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

— .A  township  of  low’a  co. ;  pop.  1,020. 

FillnioiHS  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,200. 

po^t-office  of  Barry  co. 

Fillmore*  in  Mintiesota,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Tow'a ; 
are.a,  about  860  sq.  m.  Rix>ers.  Hoot  River.  Surface.,  un¬ 
dulating;  fertile.  Cap.  Preston.  /*op.  abt.  30,000. 

— .A  post-village  and  township  of  Fillmore  co. ;  pop.  of 
township  about  l,00u. 

Fillmore,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Andrew  co., 
about  17  m.  N.  by  Vi.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Fillmore\  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Monmouth  co. 

Fillmore*  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Alleghany  co. 

Fillmore*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Fillmore*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Centre  co. 

Fillmore*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Sequatchie  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Wisconsin,  u  post-officeof  Washington  co. 

Fillmore,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Randolph  co. 

Fillmore  City*  in  Utah,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Millard 
co.,on  the  Nuquinlliver,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  W’ abash 
range,  about  150  m.  S.  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  600 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Sail  Francisco.  Both  town  and  county 
were  named  in  honor  of  President  Millard  Fillmore,  who 
is  held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Mormons  on  account 
of  the  favor  he  displayed  towards  tliem  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  territory  in  1850. 

Firiip*  V.  a.  [Probably  formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  forced  from  the  thumb 
with  a  sudden  spring.  —  To  snap  with  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

Fil'lip*  n.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  suddenly  forced  from  the 
lliumii ;  as,  a  fillip  on  tlio  nose. — Anything  that  suddenly 
arouses  one;  as,  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  imagination. 

Firiipccii*  n.  Same  as  Piiilopena,  q.  v. 

Fil'Iy,  n.  [A.  S. /oZa;  Goth. /uila;  Got.  fuUen,  a  colt; 
allied  to  Vi.jTdog,  a  young  mare.)  A  young  mare  before 
it  has  reached  its  third  year. — A  wanton  young  woman ; 
a  flirt. 

Film*  n.  [A.  S.film,  a  skin,/)/?mn>*n,  a  thin  skin ;  Cf.  W’. 
jnten,  a  meinbrauo,  from  pil,  a  rind.]  A  thin  skin;  a 
pellicle  on  the  eye;  as,  the  film  of  a  cataract. 

—The  threads  of  a  spider’s  web;  as,  to  clear  away  the^^iu 
from  a  room  long  disused. 

— V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

Film'iiie^isi*  n.  State  of  being  filmy. 

Film'y,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or  pellicles; 
cobweb-like;  a.s,  the  filmy  dew.” — Pope. 

Filose',  a.  [L.  Lat./?o«U5,  from  filum,  a  thread.]  That 
ends  ill  a  threadlike 
process. 

Fil'tor,  n.  [Tr.filtre; 

Lilt. filtrum,  or  feltrum, 
properly  felt,  or  fulled 
wool,  used  originally 
as  a  strainer.  See 
Felt.]  {Chem.)  An  ap¬ 
paratus  by  which  fluids 
are  separated  from 
any  solid  matter  held 
in  suspension.  They 
may  bo  divided  into  4 
classes,  —  those  used  in 
straining  chemical  liq¬ 
uids,  those  used  for  pu¬ 
rifying  water  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes,  those 
employed  on  a  large 
scale  by  W'ater-compa- 
nies,  and  those  used  on 
shipboard  for  changing 
salt  water  into  fresh. 

Chemical  filters  are  ei¬ 
ther  used  for  rendering 
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fluids  transparent,  or  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and 
washing  precipitates.  Tliey  are  usually  made  of  un¬ 
sized  or  blotting  paper,  folded  into  four,  and  placed  on 
afunnel(Fig.  1012).  When  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  cor¬ 
rosive,  sand,  powdered  glass,  or  wisps  of  asbestos,  are 
generally  used.  When  a  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or 
other  matter  having  viscous  properties,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  filtering  it,  as  the  pores  of  the  medium 
become  fillfd  up  and  ma<le  water-tight.  Special  filters 
are  therefore  rt'qnlred  for  syrups,  oils,  Ac.  Such  liquids 
as  ale,  beer,  &c.,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  filter, 
and  therefore  they  are  clarified  by  the  process  described 
under  Fi.mng.  Oil  is  usually  passed  through  long  bags 
made  of  twilled  cotton  cloth  {('anton  Jlannel).  These 
are  commonly  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  12  to  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  enclosed  in  coarse  canvas  bags,  8  or 
10  inches  in  diameter;  and  thus  the  inner  filt^^ring-bag 
is  corrugated  or  creased,  and  a  large  snrtace  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  e'ie  is  thus  presented.  Syrups  are  filtered 
on  a  small  scale  by  confectioners,  Ac.,  by  passing  them 
through  conical  flannel  bags,  and  on  a  large  scale  in 
tlie  creased  bagfdtrr  just  described.  Thick  syrups  have 
to  be  diluted  or  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  to  collect 
the  sediment  into  masses, and  then  they  maybe  filtered 
through  a  coarse  cloth  strainer.  Vegetable  juices  gener¬ 
ally  require  to  be  treateil  in  tins  manner. —  Household 
filtres  lor  purifying  water,  either  for  drinking  or  culinary 
purjioses,  are  made  in  various  forms.  In  Parin  a  large 
quantity  of  the  river-water  is  purified  hy  passing  it 
tlirough  boxes,  at  tlie  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand.  But  the  contriv¬ 
ance  which  we  especially  wish  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  ami  particularly  of  hunters  and 
travellers,  is  an  apparatus  Ihat  in  the  bush  or  shrub, 
where  water  is  often  so  loaded  with  sand,  and  so  bad  as 
scarcely  to  be  fitted  for  use,  is  an  invaluable  companion. 
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The  instrument  as  shown  in  use  in  Fig.  1013  fully  speaks 
fur  itself  as  to  its  utility.  A  small  sphere  of  carbon,  to 
which  a  gutta-percha  tube  and  mouth-piece  is  attached, 
comprise.^  the  whole  invention,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tin  box  in  which  to  carry  this  unique  drinking-filter. 
The  merits  of  tliis  little  filter,  liow’ever,  do  not  end  here, 
for  it  can  bo  made  to  answer  the  purjiose  of  a  family 
filter  by  merely  sinking  the  carbon  into  a  pail  of  water 
placed  on  a  table,  exhausting  the  air  from  the  tube 
by  sucking,  bending  it  over  the  side,  and  inserting  the 
moutb-pie(;e  into  a  jug  placed  on  a  chair,  when  the 
stream  of  filtered  water  will  continue  to  flow  as  long  as 
any  remains  in  the  ]>ail. 

Fil'tor*  r.  a.  [Vr.filtrer ;  L.  hat.  fiUrare.]  To  purify  or 
defecate  liquor  by  passing  it  through  a  filter  or  a  porous 
substance. 

— r.  n.  To  percolate;  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

Fil'tor*  n.  A  love-pi>tioii.  —  See  Ppilter. 

Firtoriii;;*  n.  The  act  of  passing  through  a  filter. 

Fil'toriii;;;-papor,n.  An  uusizeil,  porous  paper, used 
for  filtering. 

Filtli*  n.  [A.  S.fylth.  from  fulian,  hefylan,  from  ful, 
corrupt,  rotten.]  Foulness;  dirt:  any  foul  matter;  waste 
matter;  nastiness. — Anything  that  sullies  or  defiles  the 
moral  character;  pollution;  corruption;  as,  “the^ftA 
of  sensual  deliglits.” — Tillolson. 

Filthily*  adr.  Ftmlly;  grossly. 

Filth'inoss,  9?.  The  state  of  being  foul;  nasty;  filthy. 
— Whatever  is  filthy,  or  causes  filth,  whether  of  mind 
orhody;  corruption;  pollution. 

Filtll'y,a.  Nasty;  foul;  dirty;  unclean;  squalid:  gross. 
— Corrupt;  polluted;  defiled  hy  sinful  practices;  morally 
impure.  —  Obtained  by  base  and  dishonest  means;  as, 
filthy  lucre. 

Firtrate,n.a.  [L.  hat.filtrare,  to  percolate.  See  Filter.] 
To  strain  ;  to  defecate,  as  liquor,  by  percolation. 

Filtra'tioii*  n.  [Fr.]  The  mechanical  separation  of  a 
liquid  from  the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  it.— 
See  Filter. 

Fini  l>le*n.  [Corrupted  from. /Wna?/;  Ger.^mmeLJ  The 
light  summer  hemp  that  bears  no  seed. 

Fiiii'bria*  n. ; />/.  Fim'bri.®.  [Lat  ]  {Annt.)  A  fringe. 
Especially  applied  to  a  number  of  loose,  fringe-like  pro¬ 
cesses,  terminating  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

{Bot.)  The  dentated  or  fringe-like  ring  of  the  operculum 
of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power  of  which  the  operculum 
is  displaced. — Craig. 

Fini'briate*  Fini'brlated,a.  [Lat.^m5ria/?«,frora 
Jimftria,  the  edge  or  border  of  anything.]  {Bot.)  Fringed; 
bordered  with  slender  processes  or  appendages. — Gray. 
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(ITei.)  Ornnmpnted,  as  an  ordinary,  with  a  narrow 
bonier  of  another  tincture.  —  Craig. 

Fim'bricate,  a.  {lif  t.)  Fringed;  jajrged;  fiTnhriate. 
l-iii,  n.  [A.  S.Jin:  I),  vin  ;  allied  to  hat.  ; 

old  form  prinHy  the  root  of  which  is  found  in  Qr.  patei- 
i/n/i,  to  fiy.J  One  of 
tlie  projecting 
like  organs  wliich 
enable  fishes  h'  bal¬ 
ance  themselves  in 
an  upright  position, 
and  assist  in  regii- 
hiting  their  motions 
in  tl»e  water.  In  the 
Fig.,  D  is  the  dorsal 
or  back-fin,  P  the 
pectoral  or  breast-fin,  V  the  ventral  or  belly-fin,  A  the 
anal,  and  0  the  caudal  or  tail-fin.  The  name  fins  is 
given  to  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Cetacea^  but  not 
to  those  of  any  oilier  MammaUa^  even  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hind-feet  of  seals,  they  approacli  very  nearly 
to  the  character  of  the  tins  in  fishes. 

. — Anything  resembling  a  fin;  as,  the of  the  plough- 
colter. 

Fitif  V.  a.  To  carve,  as  a  chub. 

Fiii.n.  A  native  of  Finland;  — written  also  Fin«- 

Fiii'ublc^  a.  [Fixun  Jine^  q.  v.J  Subject  to  a  mulct  or 
penalty. 

Fi^nnl^  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fiiuilis;  jinis^  the  end.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  end  ;  last;  ultimate;  as,  the^nai  hope.  ’ 
—  Conclusive;  decisive;  as,  a  battle  final  to  a  war. — 
Mortal;  destructive;  as,  “resolved  to  work  his  fi7ial 
smart.”  —  Spenser, 

{Log.)  The  final  cause  is  the  end  for  w’hich  a  thing  is 
done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  contributes ;  the  thing 
itself  in  its  entirety. 

Finale,  {/e-nd'la,)  n.  [Fr.  and  It.,  from  Lat.  finis,  the 
end.]  Conclusion;  termination;  as,  a  fitting to 
such  a  life. 

{Mas.)  The  last  note  of  a  piece  of  music.  — The  piece 
which  closes  a  musical  entertainment. 

Finale,  fe-nd  lai,)  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Modena,  on  an  islaiul  in  the  Panaro,  21  m.  N.E.  ot  Mf>- 
dena.  and  16  W.  of  Ferrara.  Manvf.  Silks  and  woollens; 
and  an  active  trade  prevails  in  corn,  wine,  and  hemp. 
Fop.  12,S61.  — Another,  in  N.  Italy,  lU  m.  from  Albenga, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa;  pop.  4.750. 

Fiiial'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  settled,  finished,  or 
concluded. 

Fi'nally,  fldv.  Ultimately;  histly. 

—Completely;  beyond  recovery;  as,  “many  men  are 
finally  lost.”  —  Sudh. 

Finance',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.^narjan,  a  money-pay¬ 
ment.]  The  art  of  managing  money-matters,  the  person 
who  professes  this  art  being  called  a_yina«ciVr.  >’.,111 
the  plural,  is  often  used  lor  money  itsell,  but  still  with 
a  reference  to  the  purpose  to  w  hich  it  is  to  be  applied, 
as  where  the  finances  of  a  country  are  saiil  to  have  im¬ 
proved  or  fallen  off — that  is  to  say,  have  become  abun¬ 
dant  or  scanty  according  to  the  expetnliture  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Sometimes  the  w'ord  is  applied  to  private  wealth, 
but  it  is  properly  applicable  to  public  funds.  >Vo  use  it 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  England,  rather  in  a  political 
and  ecofjomic  sense  than  officially  ;  but  in  trance  there 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  comptroUers-gene.ral  oj 
finances,  cowicUs  tfi  finances,  bureaux  of  finances,  &c.; 
and  at  the  present  lime,  Minister  of  Finances,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Many  Rtatesmvn 
have  been  spoken  as  great  financiers,  from  the  talent 

which  they  have  shown  for  adjustiu 
and  expenditure. 

Flnan'oial,  «.  Pertaining  to  public,  corporate,  or  in¬ 
dividual  revenue. 

Finan'cially,  adv.  In  relation  to  finances. 
Financier,  {fi-nctn‘seer^.,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  manager  or  col¬ 
lector  of  the  public  revenues.  —  One  skilled  in  matters 
of  finance.  —  See  Finance. 

Fin'castlc,  in  Indiana,  Sk  village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.  of  Greeucastle. 

Fin'castle,  in  0/aV>,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Fin'cajstlc,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Campbell  co., 
abt.  200  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Fin'castic*  in  Texas,  ^  post-office  of  Ileinierson  co. 
Fin'castle,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bote¬ 
tourt  co.,  abt.  175  m.  \V.  of  Richmond ;  pop.  abt.  950. 
Finch,  n.  [A.  S. /inc;  Ger.  (Zitvi.)  See  Frin- 

Fincli'-bacUed,  a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back, 
as  cattle.  ,  ,  , 

Finched,  a.  Having  a  white  streak  on  the  back,  as  a 

Finch'lev*  a  suburb  of  London,  co.  Middlesex,  Eng¬ 
land,  noted  for  its  common,  and  fine  public  cemetery, 
m.  N.  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  abt.  7,000. 

Find,  {fined,)  v.  a.,{iinp.  and  pp.  Found.)  [A.  S.  Awaan, 
leeX.finna;  Ger. /mien;  Dan. /miM)robal)ly  allied  to 
Ov.punthanesthai,  to  find  out  by  inquiry.]  To  reach; 
to  meet ;  to  discover  ;  to  meet  witli ;  to  obttiin  by  search¬ 
ing  or  by  accident. 

“  Seek  and  ye  shall  And."  Matt.  vii.  7. 

—To  gain;  to  get;  to  acquire;  to  procure;  to  obtain;  as, 
“  to  find  leisure.”  .  ^  j ,  * 

_ To  observe  ;  to  perceive;  to  remark;  as, to/7ia  beauty, 

or  wit,  in  a  person. 

—To  detect;  to  catch  ;  as,  to  find  one  in  a  lie. 

—To  supply;  to  furnish;  ho  finds  me  in  money  and 

victuals.  .  ,  ... 

{Law.)  To  approve;  to  determine  by  verdict;  as,  to 

/mi  a  bill,  to/mi  the  prisoner  guilty. 

To  find  one's  self  to  be  with  regard  to  health ;  as,  how 


doyow  fi7\d  y  ourself  f— To  find  out,  tonnriddlo;  to  solve; 
as,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  a  parable;  —  to  iiise(»ver 
something  hi«lden :  as,  “eanst  tliou  hy  searching /n<i 
out  God?  ”  {Job  ii.  1.)  — To  discover;  as,  to  find  out  a 
friend. 

Find,  r.  n.  To  come  to  a  determination;  to  be  in¬ 
formed  ;  to  discover;  a.s,  he  has  fnind  bis  notch. 

Fin<rer,  n.  One  wlio  discovers,  or  meets  witli. 

{Law.)  The  finder  of  goods  is  to  use  all  due  means  to 
discover  the  riglitful  owner;  and  if  he  keep  and  appro 
priate  the  articles  to  his  own  use,  knowing  tlie  rightful 
owner,  or  without  having  made  due  exertion  to  find 
him  out,  lie  is  held  guilty  of  larceny.  Failing  the 
rightful  owner,  the  goods  become  the  property  of  him 
who  finds  them. 

Find'-lnult,  n.  Acensurer;  a  caviller. 

Fiml'in^,  n.  Discovery;  act  of  discovering. 

{Law.}  A  verdict;  us,  tho finding  of  the  jury. 

Find'iiif;'^,  «.  The  tools  and  materials  used  by 
shoemakers. 

Fiiid'iii^'-Mtoro,  n.  A  shop  where  shoemakers*  tools 
and  materials  are  vende<l. 

Find'lny,  or  Finley,  in  0/iio,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  on  Blanchard’s  Fork,  aht.  100 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus.  In  this  vicinity  tlicro  are 
wells  from  wliich  issues  inflammable  gas  in  a  sufficient 
quantity,  it  is  said,  to  light  the  village.  J*op.  of  tuwn- 
shij)  aht.  3,000. 

Fiii<riay,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
CO.;  aht.  1.250. 

— townsliip  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,150. 

Fiiid'Ioy's  Lake,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-office  of  Chau- 
tauipia  CO. 

Fiild'lorii,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  3  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Forres,  and  10  W.  by  N.  of  Elgin,  situated  on 
the  river  of  same  name.  F.  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon. 
J\)p.  abt.  1,200.  —  The  river  F.  has  its  source  in  In- 
vernesshire,  falling  into  the  Moray  Frith,  after  a  flow 
of  abt.  45  m. 

Fine*  a.  [Fr.  fin;  Qer.fein,  bright,  polisliod,  allied  to 
hat.  finitus,  limited,  bounded.  Cf.  a  boundary.] 

Thin  ;  slender ;  minute  in  ^ize  or  bulk. 

“  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.”  —  Prior. 

— Keen;  smoothly  sharp;  as,  “  thy  finer  edges  of  wit.” 
{liaco7i.) — Mailo  of  flue  materials  ;  not  coarse;  us, fine 
Btuflis.  —  Clear;  jmre;  refined;  nice;  delicate;  exquisite; 
as.  “a fine  perfection  of  tlie sense.”  {Davies.)  —  Subtle; 
artful;  dexterous;  sly;  friiudulent;  as.  “  to  be  too/ 
in  giving  testimony.”— Elegant  in  thought  or  man¬ 
ners;  very  handsome ;  accomi)lislied  ;  excellent;  a.s,  a 
/^ti5  gentleman,  a/ne  sclujlar. -Subtile;  thin;  tenuous; 
as.  the/n«  spirits  evaporate — Amiable;  noble;  ingen¬ 
uous.  —  Showy ;  splendid ;  us,  a  fine  w’oinan. 

—Something  that  w  ill  serve  a  purpose  ;  something  worth 
contemptuous  notice;  as, //w  feathers  make /nc  birds. 
(Ironically.) 

'V.  a.  To  refine,  clarify,  or  purify ;  to  free  from  feculence 
or  foreign  matter ;  as,  to  fine  wine.  —  To  purify ;  to  free 
from  dross,  as  a  metal. 

“  A  place  for  gold,  where  they  fine  it.”  — .7b6  xxviii.  1. 

— To  luuko  less  coarse. 

“  It  finee  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short,  though  thick.”  Mortimer. 

(Crim,  Law.)  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  punishment  im¬ 
posed  by  a  competent  jurisdiction,  and  was  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  was  said  finein  facere  de  transgressione  —  to 
make  an  end  of  the  transgression.  The  statute  law  has 
seldom  determined  the  amount  of  fines  to  he  inflicted 
for  juirticular  offences,  and  the  coramou  law  never.  They 
vary  according  to  the  aggravation  or  otherwise  of  the 
offence,  the  quality  and  ctmdition  of  the  parties,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  circumstances.  This  power,  liow'ever, 
which  is  in  tlie  hand.s  of  the  court,  is  far  from  being 
wholly  arbitrary :  for  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States 
directs  tliat excessive  bail  shall  not  be  require«i,  jior 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted.”  It  is  not  usual  to  inflict  a  larger  fine 
than  a  man  is  able  to  pay  without  touching  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  his  livelihood;  but  instead  thereof,  to  inflict  a 
limited  imprisonment. 

{Eng.  Law.)  An  amicable  composition  or  agreement 
of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  court, 
by  which  the  lands  in  question  become  or  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  riglit  of  one  of  the  parties. 

_ n.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  an  offence;  to 

set  a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  punish  by  fine. 
Filio,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  about  600. 

Fine  Art»*n.  pJ.  This  term  is  generally  appluMl  to 
those  arts  in  which  the  artist  seeks  chiefly  to  give 
pleasure  hy  the  immediate  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  by  bis  work.  These  arts  are  thus  distinguished 
from  arts  which  are  designed  to  answer  some  practical 
purpose,  and  so  have  been  termed  u.seful.  By  some,  the 
term  fine  arts,  which  is  generally  taken  to  include  those 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  anti  ear  alike,  has  been  limited 
to  the  artsof sculpture,  and  architecture.  —  An- 
tique  art,  Tn  its  general  acceptation,  the  term  A.  A.  is 
understood  to  be  that  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  classical  studies  in  Western  Europe,  or  be- 
ft)re  tlie  risorgimento,  or  renais.sa7ice,  of  the  arts  from 
their  assumed  periotl  of  lethargy.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  cliaracter  about  tlie  productions  of  the  artists 
of  the  more  ancient  ami  the  more  modern  times,  which 
was  sufficiently  marke<l  to  produce  in  the  best  of  them 
a  separate  style  of  art,  and  which  has  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  schools  of  the  so-called  antiijue  and  mod¬ 
ern  styles  ;  the  inediieval  arts  form,  as  it  were,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  class,  which  was  as  distinctly  marked  as  any  of 
the  other  styles.  The  antique  school  was  distinguished 
by  an  anthropomorphism  and  a  divination  of  the  human 
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form ;  the  mediaeval  school  was  formed  upon  and  charao 
terized  by  a  species  of  contempt  for  the  human  figure, 
and  an  aspiration  after  an  ideal  perfection,  and  therefore 
tliere  is  something  vague  and  undefined  in  its  efforts 
to  represent  the  olyects  it  copied;  while  the  modern 
school  has  united  the  iiulefiniteness  of  its  aim  with  that 
clearness  of  the  perception  of  its  objects  which  is  so 
marked  a  clmracteristioof  its  productions.  The  antique 
schools  date  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  end  of 
the  tenth  cent.;  the  metliwval  schools  date  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  cent.;  and  the  modern  schools 
have  continued  the  traditions  of  the  masters  of  art  to 
the  present  times.  The  works  of  the  various  authors 
are  respectively  known  by  the  names  of  their  actual 
schools,  and  are  called  antique,  medifeval,  or  modem,  as 
they  belong  either  to  tlie  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Fiii^'-tlrnw.  t».  a.  To  sew  up,  as  a  rent,  so  nicely  that 
when  the  parts  are  drawn  together,  the  rent  is  nut  per¬ 
ceived. 

Fiiie'-clrjiwer,  n.  One  who  fine-draws. 
Fiiie'Mlrnwiiiift  n.  The  dexterous  sewing  of  rents. 
Fineor',  i*.  a.  See  Veneer. 

Fiiie'-fiiift*ered,  a.  Accurate  in  work;  as,  a /nc/n- 
gerexi  workman. 

Fiiio'ly*  adv.  In  minute  parts;  gayly;  Imndsomely; 
beautifully;  elegantly;  very  favorably;  nicely;  deli¬ 
cately. 

Fine'noss,  n.  Elegance;  beauty;  delicacy;  niceness. — 
The  quality  of  being  composed  of  fine  materials.— 
Keenneas,  or  sharpness  of  edge,  as  of  an  axe. —  Show; 
splendor  ;  gayety  of  appearance. 

The  fintneet  of  clothes  destroys  ease  In  wearing  them.” 

Decay  of  Piety. 

— Subtlety;  artfulness;  ingenuity.  — Purity  ;  freedom 
from  dross  or  base  mixtures. 

Fill'd*,  n.  One  who  refines  or  purifies. 

Fiii'ory  n.  Show;  splendor;  gayety  of  colors  or  ap¬ 
pearance;  showy  articles  of  dress;  gay  clothes,  jewels, 
trinkets,  Ac.  —  The  furnace  in  which  cast-iron  is  con¬ 
verted  into  malleable  iron. 

Fin'ery  C’iii'der,  n.  The  slag  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
fining  of  cast-iron. — See  Slag. 

Fiiie'-Mpoken,  a.  U.sing  fine  phrases. 

Fine'-Hpun,  a.  Delicately  interwoven;  composed  of 
fine  thread. 

— Artfully  contrived  ;  as,  a  fine-spun  theory. 

Finesse',  «.  [Fr.J  Artifice;  stratagem;  subtlety  of  con¬ 
trivance  to  gain  a  point;  as,  the  finesse  of  diplomacy. 

— r.  a.  To  use  trickery  or  artifice. 

Fi iiess'lnsc,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  artifice. 

Fine'-sf  ill,  v.  a.  To  distil  spirits  from  molasses. 
Fine'-still'ingr,  n.  The  distillation  of  spirits  from  mo¬ 
lasses  or  other  saccharine  matter. 

Fiiie'-siluflr,  n.  The  second  coat  of  plaster  for  the  walls 
of  a  room. 

Fiiies'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Musconetcong  Creek,  about  20  in.  S.S.W.  of  Bel- 
videre. 

Fin'ew,  n.  [A.  S.  finie,  mouldy.]  The  state  of  being 
mouldy  ;  mouldiness. 

Fiii'-IiVili,  ?i.  {Jehthy.)  A  small  species  of  whale. 
Fiii'-lootesl,  a.  Having  palmated  feet,  or  feet  with  toe* 
connected  by  a  membrane  ;  web-footed;  palndpedous. 
Flng^al,  (fin'gawl,)  a  personage  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Ctesiaii,  who  was  his  son.  He  was  prince  of 
Morven,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledonia,  an<i  struggled 
against  the  piuver  of  the  Romans,  who  were  In  his  time 
the  rulers  of  England.  He  also  undertook  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Orkneys,  Ireland,  and  even  Sw'eilen,  and 
was  a  prince  of  a  highly  chivalric  character.  Indeed,  as 
painted  by  Ossian,  he  was  a  great  hero,  and  the  father 
of  his  people.  Lived  in  the  3d  cent. 

Fiiigral,  {fin'gaivly)  a  district  of  Ireland,  co.  Dublin, 
w  here  are  settled  the  descendants  of  some  Finns  or  Nor¬ 
wegians,  who  still  retain  a  dialect  and  other  features  of 
their  origin. 

Fiii^al*  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
about  157  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Fiii'g^al^s  Cave,  a  curious  cavern  (see  Figs.  298,  299) 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  situate  in  the  isle  of  Staffa, 
one  of  the  Hebrules,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  25  in. 
from  Oban.  —  See  Basalt. 

Fin'grer,  n.  [AS.  and  Qi‘r.  finger ;  Jeehfingr.  The  root 
is  found  in  Icel.  fang,  a  seizing,  a  taking.]  One  of  the 
five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand.  —  One  of  the  four  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  hand,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
thumbs;  as,  “between  the/u^/^r  and  thumb.”  (Shake.) 
An  ancient  measure — the  fourth  part  of  a  palm ;  the 
breadth  of  a  finger. 

{Afus.)  Ability  in  execution,  particiilarly  upon  a  keyed 
instrument ;  as*  “  a  rapid  or  delicate /np<?r.”  —  Moore. 
—V.  a.  To  play,  as  a  musical  instrument. —  To  touch 
lightly;  to  toy  with;  as,  “  to  finger  papers.”  {Shak$.)^To 
touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly;  as,  to  finger  the 
pockets  of  another.  — To  perform  any  work  exquisitely 
with  the  fingers.  .  , 

— To  dispose  the  fingers  aptly  to  play  upon  a  musical 

instrument.  _ _  , .  ,  , 

[A.  S.]  (Mus.)  The  black  hoard 
attacliprt  to  the  necks  of  instniinentB  of  the  viol  class, 
on  which  the  strinjis  are  pressed  hy  tlie  fingers  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  tlieir  lengtlis  so  as  to  produce 
the  different  sounds.  The  whole  of  the  keys,  both  black 
and  white,  of  a  piano  or  organ  are  also  so  called. 
Fiii'sf^i*“liowl,  u.  Same  as  Iinoer-gl.^ss,  q.  u. 

p.  a.  Having  fingers,  or  parts  like  fingers. 
(Hot.)  Digitate. 

(.!/«.«.)  Touched  or  played  on,  as  an  instrument. — 
Marked  with  figures  showing  the  fingers  to  be  touched 
Formed  by  pressing  the  fingers  on  a  string,  as  a  note. 
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Fin'ffer-forn,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Asplenium. 

Fiii'5fer»g“lasH,  n.  A  g!;»ss  veswel  to  hold  water  for 
rinsing  tho  lingers  after  desserf. 

«.  {lioL)  Tlio  cotmnon  name  of  tho 
genus  Dif/Uiiria.  —  Sei*  Mii.lkt. 

Fin'jjreriii,  n.  Worsted  spun  from  combed  wool,  on  a 
small  wheel. 

Fiii'{;'oriii;r^  n.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  or  handling; 
as,  the  mere.A/J^eem^  of  money. 

— Delieate  work  made  with  the  fingers. 

(Mas.)  The  art  of  arranging  the  fingers  on  any  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  so  as  to  produce  the  required  notes  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  manner.  A  good  method  of  i'’.  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  tho  student,  a.s  witliout  it  the 
easiest  passages  will  (,>fteii  apj)ear  difficult,  and  tlie  dif¬ 
ficult  ones  almost  irripracticabie. 

Flii'jE‘^r-pRrto<l«  ti*  (Bot.)  Divi<led  into  lobes;  hav¬ 
ing  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers  of  the  human 
hand.  —  Loiulon. 

Fin'j^er-plate,  n.  An  ornamental  plate  attached  t«j 
the  edge  of  a  door  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  paint  by 
the  hands  of  those  passing  in  and  out. 

Fili'g'er-posI,  n.  A  post  having  a  finger  to  direct  p.as- 
sengers.  -  , , 

Fin'ser-rliigr^  n.  An  ornamental  ring  of  gold,  or  other 
material,  to  be  worn  upon  tlie  finger. 

Fin'*'-<‘r-slioll,  n.  A  shell  shaped  like  a  finger. 

Fiii'^er-stall,  n.  A  cot  of  leather  or  other  material 
worn  bv  workmen  as  a  protection  for  the  finger. 

Fili'ffer-stoiie,  n.(GfoL)  Afossil  reseniblingun  arrow. 
a.  (}iot.)  Sec  Fisonia. 

F  i  ii';;:  r  o  in  s,  n.  pi. 

Woollen  cloth  made  of 
combed -wool. 

Fin'ial,  n.  [Lat.  ./infs, 
end,  termination.] 

(Arch.)  In  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  carved 
ornament  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  top  of  pin¬ 
nacles,  gables,  canopies, 
mouldings,  &c.  It  is 
generally  in  tlie  form 
of  foliage  clustering 
around  a  knob  or  boss. 

The  ornament  called  a 
poppy-head,  frequently 
used  to  finisli  the  up¬ 
right  siiles  of  open 
pews  in  churches,  is  a 
F.  Tho  fine  example 
of  decorated  style  in 
Fig.  1016  shows  tlie 
application  of  F.  to  a  doorway. 


Fig.  1015.  —  FiNiAL. 

(At  Eing'i  College,  Cambridge.) 


1016.  —  DOORW.iT  IN  DECORATED  GOTHIC  STYLE. 

(From  Crick.  England  ;  14th  century.) 

Fln'ieal,  a.  [From  Fine,  7.  r.]  Over-nice  ;  spruce  ;  fop¬ 
pish;  pretending  to  superfluous  elegance;  affectedly 
nice,  or  showy. 

“  I  cannot  bear  a /Inical  fop  romancing,”  —  L' Estrange. 

FinioaFity^  n.  State  of  being  finical  or  foppish. 

Fiii'i<*ally9  adv.  With  great  nicety  or  spruceness  ;  fop¬ 
pishly. 

Finicalness,  n.  Extreme  nicety  in  dress,  manners, 
or  appearance ;  foppishness. 

Finiric.  n.  [L^t.  finis,  an  end,  and /actfr^  to  make.]  A 
limiting  element  or  quality. 

“  The  essential  JlniJlc  in  the  form  of  the  finite.”  —  Coleridge. 

Fin'ikin.  a.  [From.^m',  with  dim.  terrain.]  Precisely 
particular,  or  nice  in  trifles;  pottering;  idly  busy;  of 
would-be  importance ;  as,  a  finikin  man. 


Fiii'in;::,  n.  The  act  of  imposing  a  fine. 

(Manuf.)  Tlie  process  of  refining,  purifying,  or  clari-l 
fying  turbid  liquors.  The  simplest  mode  of  F.  is  by 
pas.'iing  the  liquor  througli  a  porous  substance  that  re-! 
tains  tin*  solid.s  and  allows  the  clear  liquid  to  pass 
through  (see  Filter)  ;  but  this  method  is  only  applicable 
to  particles  mechanically  suspended  in  a  limpid  li<juid. 
When  the  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or  other  matter, 
that  readily  clogs  the  filter,  some  other  means  of  F. 
must  be  used.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  malt  liquors 
and  most  wines  wlien  turbid.  When  in  good  condition, 
these  do  not  usually  require  F.^  as  Ihesuspeiided  matter 
agglomerates,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  shortly  after  the 
fermentation  is  completed.  When  this  does  not  take 
place,  some  means  of  promoting  such  action  are  usually 
adopted.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  add  soluble  albumen, 
such  as  white  of  egg,  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  after 
beating  it  well  in  this,  to  add  tlie  mixture,  and  stir  it 
into  the  whole  of  the  liquid.  Upon  the  application  of 
heat,  the  albumen  coagulates  and  contrucls  from  its  dif¬ 
fusion  into  a  scum,  enveloping  and  drawing  together 
tlie  suspended  matter.  The  scum  is  then  easily  re¬ 
moved.  This  method  is  adopted  for  syrups  and  other 
liquids  that  may  be  healed  witlumt  mischief.  In 
inukiug  clear  soups,  the  albumen  ol  tho  meat  performs 
tills  function.  As  aicolnd  coagulates  albumen,  it  may 
be  used  for  F.  wines  and  cordials  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat.  It  is  generally  used  for  red  wines.  Malt 
liquors  are  usually  fined  by  means  of  gelatine,  either 
isinglass  or  cheaper  substitutes  being  used.  One  pouml 
of  isinglass  is  soaked  in  three  or  lour  pints  ol  water, 
or  sour  beer,  then  more  sour  li<(Uor  added  as  the  isin¬ 
glass  swells,  until  it  amounts  to  about  a  gallon.  The 
jelly  thus  formed  is  next  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight 
gallons  of  the  liquor  to  be  fined.  This  solution,  having 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  is  called  b/rwers'  Jinings^  and 
about  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  is  added  to  a  barrel  of 
ale  or  porter,  or  to  a  liogsbead  of  cider  or  wine.  The 
action  of  this  depends  upon  tbecombinatioii  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  with  the  astringent  matter  (taunic  acid)  of  the 
liquor,  forming  tliereby  an  insoluble  solid,  which  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  carries  with  it,  like  the  coagulating 
albumen,  the  suspended  matter;  but  as  the  flavor  ol 
malt  liquors  partly  depends  upon  the  astringents  they 
contain,  the  F.  affect.s  tlie  flavor:  tho  astringents  also 
help  to  preserve  the  liquor,  and  hence  their  removal  Is 
in  this  respect  disailvantageous.  Malt  liquors  tlius  fined 
do  not  “  stand  well  on  draught.”  The  use  of  gelatine  for 
F.  red  w’ine.s  is  objectionable,  as  in  most  of  these  the 
astringent  flavor  is  an  esteemed  quality,  and  tlierefure 
albumen  is  preferred, —  There  are  other  methods  of  F’., 
but  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  objectionable.  Liquors 
that  are  unusually  difficult  to  fine  are  culled  stubborn  by 
coopers  and  cellarmen. 

— n.  pi.  A  j»reparation  of  isinglass,  gelatine,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances.  fur  clarifying  beer,  syrup  of  sugar,  kc. 
Fiil'ili^*|>Ot,  n.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  metals. 

r.  a.  [Fr.  ^nir,  p.  pr,  ;  Lwi.  finin^ 

finitus.]  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  arrive  at  the  end  of, 
in  execution  or  performance;  to  complete;  to  bring  to 
an  end;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  close ;  to  conclude;  as,  to 
finish  a  day’s  work. 

“  Heroically  hath  finish'd  a  life  heroic.”  —  Milton. 

— To  perfect :  to  accomplish ;  to  polish  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  intended. 

••  Itla  a  finish'd  work,  aad  perfect  in  its  kind.”  --  Blackmore. 

— n.  That  which  finishes,  completes,  or  perfects  ;  the  last 
touch  of  pcdisli  or  excellence ;  us,  there's  a  degree  of 
finish  about  tho  picture. 

Fiiiii^lkeii*  (fin'isht.,)2)>a.  Cornjilete;  perfect;  polished 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence;  as,  u finished  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Finished  work.  (Mach.)  W<»rk.  whether  complete  or 
uiicompleto,  tliat  is  made  smooth  or  jiolished. 
Fiii'i.sl'ter«  n.  One  who  finishes,  or  completely  per¬ 
forms;  one  wlio,  or  tliut  which,  puts  an  end  to;  one  who 
makes  complete  or  perfect. 

“  Death  a  finisher  of  all  his  troubles. ’’  —  Hooker. 

(Mach.)  A  person  who  gives  the  finishing  strokes  or 
touches  to  work. 

Fiiii^itoro^  the  extre*me  W.  dcp.  of  France,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  prov.  Brittany,  between  Lat.  47°  45'  and  48° 
45'  N..and  Lon.  3°  2o'and4°  60'  W., surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Atlantic  and  British  Channel,  and  having 
E.  tlie  deps.  Cotes-du-Nord  and  Morbihan.  Leniith,  N. 
to  S.,  65  m. ;  breadth,  abt.  55  in. ;  ar«a,  2,690  sq.  m.,  or 
672,112  hectares.  The  coasts  of  this  dep.  are  generally 
steep,  rocky,  and  indented  with  many  hays  and  harbors, 
some  of  wliicb,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excel¬ 
lence.  Numerous  small  islands  skirt  the  coast.  Sur¬ 
face.  Diversified,  two  chains  of  hills  running  through 
the  dep.  E,  to  W.  Soil.  Various.  Climate.  Humid,  and 
subject  to  tempests  and  fogs.  Prod.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state,  although  oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  flax, 
and  potatoes  are  largely  raised.  Pasturage  is  excellent, 
rearing  large  numbers  of  cattle.  The  condition  of  tlie 
farmers  is,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  Cider  is,  for  all 
classes,  the  favorite  and  almost  only  drink.  The  fish¬ 
eries  yield  a  good  return.  Min.  The  mines  of  lead  at 
Ponillaouen  arnl  Hnelgnet,  are  the  most  productive  in 
France.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  linen,  ropes,  leather,  oil, 
tobacco,  &c.  Chief  towns.  Quiniper  (,the  cap.),  Brest, 
and  Morlaix.  Pop.  695.609. 

Finite,  (/PnUe,)  a.  [Lat.^niri« — finio.,  finis. Hav¬ 
ing  a  limit:  limited;  bounded;  terminable;  —  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  infinite;  as,  afinite.  being. 

Finite,  force.  (Phys.)  A  force  that  acts  for  a  finite 
time,  such  as  tlie  force  of  gravity. 

Fi'nitely,u</v.  Within  limits;  to  a  certain  degree  only 
Fi'nit«*nes4$4,  n.  State  of  being  finite;  limitation ;  con¬ 
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finement  within  certain  boundaries;  as,  **finitcneis  d 
natural  powers.”  —  Norri.s. 

Fiiikft'biir^ll,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
CO.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Fill'laiKl,  (Grant)-Duchy  of,)  (called  by  the  natives, 
Suomen-maa.  ”  land  of  mar.shes,”)  a  country  of  N.  Europe, 
including  (with  the  exception  of  jiart  (jf  Lapland)  the 
extreme  N.W.  portion  of  the  Uussiaii  emjiire.  It  lies 
between  Lat.  59°  50'  and  70°  25' N.,  ami  Lon.  21°  and 
3234°  E.;  liaving  N.  Russian  Lapland:  E  the  govts,  of 
Archangel  and  Obmetz;  S.  Lake  I>adoga,  the  g<ivt.  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  Of  Finland;  and  W.  Swe¬ 
den  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  N  N.E.  and  S. 
S.W,,  COOin.;  average  breadth  abt.  240  m.  T> dal  area, 
136,(KK)  Eng.  sq.  ni.;  divided  into  8  provs.  Df-c.  F. 
consists  priiiciiuilly  of  a  table-land  from  400  to  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  interspersed  with  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  In  the  N.,  however,  the  Maiiselka 
Mountains  have  an  average  height  of  between  3,000  and 
4,000  ft.  'Tlie  coasts,  particularly  on  the  S.,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  vast  number  of  rocky  i.-^lets,  separated 
from  the  main-land  and  from  each  oth**r  by  intricate  and 
narrow  channels,  rendering  the  shores  of  the  country 
ea.sy  of  (iefence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  But  tlie 
chief  natural  feature  of  F.  is  its  myriads  of  lakes,  which 
spread  like  a  network  over  a  large  proportinii  of  its  sur¬ 
face;  some  of  them  being  of  very  considerable  size. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  in  the  S.  and  E.:  they 
have  frequent  commniiicationH  witli  each  other,  and 
generally  abound  with  islands.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  but  none  of  much  importance.  rigorous. 

Even  in  the  S.  the  winter  lasts  fnmi  6  to  7  months,  and 
in  the  N.  from  8  to  9  months.  Dense  fogs  are  very  fre¬ 
quent:  heavy  rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  May 
and  June  the  thaws  put  a  8tt»p  to  nearly  all  travelling. 
In  the  N.  the  sun  is  absent  during  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  but 
during  the  short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost 
perpetually  above  tlie  horizon,  the  heat  is  often  very 
great;  ami  near  Uleaiiorg,  in  abt.  65°  Lat.,  the  corn  is 
sown  and  reaped  within  6  or  7  weeks.  Crops  in  all  parts 
of  the  duchy  are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  smMen  frosts,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  caterpillar  called  turila  by  the  natives.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  geological  formations  are  granite,  which  very  easily 
disintegrates,  hard  limestone,  and  slate.  Soil,  for  the 
most  part  stony  and  poor.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  marble, 
sulphur.  P'od.  Rye,  oats,  and  barley.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  products  are,  however,  timber,  deals,  potash, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin;  all  of  which  articles  are  exten¬ 
sively  exported.  Next  to  agriculture,  stock-breeding 
ami  fishing  form  the  leading  occupations  of  the  inhab. 
Manuf.  None  of  importance.  Chief  toums.  ILdsing- 
fors  (the  cap.),  Abo,  Uleaborg,  ami  'fornes.  Hist.  The 
Finns  were  Pagans,  living  under  their  own  independent 
kings  till  the  P2th  cent.,  about  the  middle  of  which  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  wdio  introduced 
Christianity.  The  prov.  of  Wyborg  was  conquered  and 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1721;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country  became  part  of  the  Rus-rian 
dominions  (also  by  conquest)  in  1^09.  Ever  since  that 
period  the  Russian  govt,  has  endeavored,  by  conciliating 
the  Finnish  party,  and  promoting  objects  of  national 
importance,  to  attach  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  its 
interests:  and  in  this  it  is  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Pyp.  Chiefly  Finns  and  Lapps,  1875,  1,913,- 
647.  —  See  Finnish  Language. 

Fin'land,  (Gulf  op,)  one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  extending  E.  and  N  between  Lat.  58®  40'  and  60° 
40',  and  between  Lon.  23°  and  30°  10'  E.  1 1  has  a  length 
of  2»-0  m.,  by  a  varying  width  of  between  25  and  90  in. 
Numerous  islands  dot  its  waters,  the  prim-ipal  of  which 
is  Cotlin  Ostrof,  or  Kotlinoi,  upon  wbirh  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  arsenal  of  Cronstadt  (7.  v  )  is  situate. 

Fill'l^'SS*  G.  Witliont  fins  ;  wanting  fin.s.  as  a  fivsh. 
Fin'Iey,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of  Green 
co.,  about  130  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Webster  co.,  about  24  m. 

E.S.E.  of  Springfield  \ptqy.  of  township  about  800. 
Fiii'ley,  or  Fiiid'ley,  in  Ohio.  See  Findlay. 
Finley  Station,  in  N.  Jersey, nV.O.  ofCumberland  co. 
Fin'Iey  vilie,  in  I*ennsyh'ania.  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Fin'inark,  [Nor.  Finmarkens,']  an  extensive  prov.  or 
arot  of  Norway,  forming  the  most  N.  portion  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  and  lying  between  Russian  Lapland  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Area,  estim.  at  27,500  sq.  ni.  Desc. 
Bleak  and  sterile,  but  yielding  crops  of  rye  and  potatoes. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fisheries.  Pop.  Finns  and  Lapps,  estim.  at  22,000. 
Finn,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Finland ; 
a  Fin. 

Finn,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  co.  Donegal,  which 
after  a  course  of  24  m.  empties  into  Lough  Foyle,  near 
Lifford. 

Fin'nan,  or  Fin'don.  a  fishing-village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Kincardine,  6  m.  S.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  prejiaration  of  smoked 
haddocks,  knowm,  far  and  wide,  as  “  Finnan  haddocks” 
or  “baddies.”  This  delicacy  is  prepared  by  gutting, 
cleaning,  splitting,  and  smoking  the  fish.  The  most 
particular  part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
should  be  done  by  the  green  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  or 
still  better,  spruce  ;  thus  communicating  to  the  fish  its 
peculiar  odor  and  bright  yellow  color.  A  somewhat 
similar  result  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid;  but  nothing  else  but  the  fir  has  ever  been 
used  for  the  purpose  at  F.  and  other  jdaces.on  the  coast. 
The  genuine  Finnan  haddock  should  never  be  kept  above 
two,  or,  at  the  furthest,  three  days  after  it  has  been  cured, 
should  he  roasted  by  a  very  quick  fire,  and  served  up  Ua- 
mediately. 
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Fiiino(l«  { film'd,)  a.  With  rt'broml  edge  on  either  side, 

HH  a  plough. 

Fin'iier,  n.  Same  oh  Finback,  7.  »•. 

Fisi^iiikiii^  n.  [l^rov.  Eug.  St*o  Finikin.]  A  sort  of 
crested  pigeon. 

Fiit'liisll*  a,  (G^off.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Finland. 
Fiii'iiisli  Fan^iiap;'^  and  Fiterutiir<s  The 

language  of  iinluud  lorms  (me  of  the  chiel  brunches  of 
the  Uralo-.\lt.iic  family,  being,  with  the  EHthomic  and 
Lappish  collaterals,  kindred  to  the  languages  of  the 
Urgrians,  or  Eastern  Turks,  Osnianli  Turks,  Samoyedes, 
and  other  T.irtars,  Magyars.  Mongols,  and  Tunguses, 
whose  chief  hrancli  are  the  Mantclioos.  All  these  con¬ 
stitute  the  so-called  Scythic,  or  Turanian,  or  Alh>phylic 
family.  The  Finnish  comprises  a  number  of  dialects, 
of  which  theprincipal  are  the  lower,  which  is  used  along 
the  coasts,  its  Abo  variety  being  that  which  is  used  in 
books;  and  the  upper,  which  is  spoken  in  the  inland 
regions,  divided  into  the  sub-dialects  of  Uleaand  Viborg. 

It  is  written  in  Latin  or  Uennau  characters;  but  tlie 
letters  h,c,d,f,y  (^ccur  only  in  a  few  foreign  words, 
and  q  is  obsolete.  It  is,  however,  rich  in  vowel  sounds, 
having  no  fower  than  eight,  cf  and  6  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet.  It  has  also  many  diphthongs,  ami,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ibisk,  it  has  the  most  harmonious  of  tongues. 
The  nouns  have  ft>urteen  cases,  which  are  expressetl  hy 
suffixes  or  post-positions  to  tlie  nominative,  and  plural¬ 
ity  is  denoted  for  the  nominative  by  suffixing  t,  and  for 
the  other  cases  by  inserting  i  before  tlieir  endings. 
There  are  only  two  declensions,  the  one  for  nouns  end¬ 
ing  in  a  vow’el,  the  other  for  those  ending  in  a  conso¬ 
nant.  The  declension  of  adjectives  is  esstmtially  the 
same  as  that  of  substantives,  while  the  comparative 
ends  in  mbi  and  the  superlative  in  in.  There  are  no 
granimatic  genders,  the  sexes  being  indicated  eitlier  hy 
distinct  w’ords  or  by  epithets.  The  verbs  have  only 
two  simple  tenses, —  tlie  present  and  the  pa.st,  the 
others  being  periplirastic.  Their  conjugation  is  com¬ 
plicated,  their  voices,  moods,  and  other  nice  shades  of 
meaning  being  expressed  by  certain  syllables  inserted 
between  the  root  and  tlio  personal  suffixes.  'I  here  are 
no  separate  particles,  nncl  all  tludr  prepositions  arc 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  words  to  w  liich  they  are  related 
From  the  number  of  syllables  thus  brought  together, 
some  of  the  words  are  of  great  length  (from  eight  to 
ten,  and  sometimes  even  as  many  as  eighteen  syllables) ; 
but  in  this  w’ay  the  most  complicated  ideas  may  otten 
bo  expres.sed  in  one  word,  which  woubl  require  several  in 
most  other  languages.  The  construction  is  extremely  free, 
without  endangering  the  clearness  of  the  sense.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  tlie  character  an«l  construction 
of  the  language,  that  tliis  is  not  only  one  of  tlie  most 
ancient,  but  one  of  the  purest  of  the  whole  Asiatic-Eu- 
ro]iean  family,  being  less  mixed  with  foreign  elements 
than  the  Hungarian, Turkish,  or  Mongolian.  The  liter¬ 
ature  of  Finland  is  particularly  rich  in  popular  songs 
or  runes,  which  are  sung  by  tlie  runoluinni,  or  song- 
men.  to  the  sound  of  the  favorite  national  instrument, 
the  hanUle,  a  species  of  liarp  witli  five  wire  strings.  In 
1831,  the  Finlandic  Society  of  Literature  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Helsingfors,  and  ha.s  done  mucli  to  sprea*!  a 
knowledge  of.  and  develop  a  taste  for  this  language. 
Its  publications  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  the  FinnMi  langua-e;  ami  while  the  upper  classes 
still  cling  to  the  use  of  the  Swedish,  the  peasantry  wel¬ 
come  with  avidity  every  addition  to  the  limited  stock 
of  their  printed  literature.  New’spapers  and  perhidicnls 
in  their  native  tongue  now  circulate  among  them,  and 
are  eagerly  read.  A  Finnish  translation  of  tlie  Now 
Testament  appeared  in  1548,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testiimentin  155*2;  hut  the  whole  llilde  was  not  trans¬ 
lated  into  Finnish  till  164*2.  The  best  grammar  of  the 
language  is  tliat  of  Jacob  Juden,  in  Swedish  (Viborg. 
1818),  and  the  best  dictionary  that  of  Louiirot,  Helsing¬ 
fors,  1853. 

Finn's  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  point  of  Salem  co., 
extending  into  the  Delaware  River,  about  4  m.  above 
Salem  Creek. 

Fin'ny,  a.  Furnished  with  fins;  having  reference  to 
fish  ;  as,  the.^nny  tribes. 

FinoJ^,  {  fi’noz,)  n.pl.  [Sp.  pi.  of  fino,  fine  wool.]  The 
secondary  class  of  wool  obtained  fr(»in  Merino  sheep. 
Fins'bnry ,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  firm¬ 
ing  a  divfsion  of  London,  the  British  metropolis,  and 
lying  between  Hackney  on  the  N.,  the  Tower  Hamlets 
on  the  E.,  Marylehone  on  the  W.,  and  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  liberties  of  VV^estminster  oti  tlieS.  Pop.  350,149. 
Fili'-scale,  n.  {Zobl.)  An  English  provincialism  for 
the  Runo,  q.  t*. 

Finster-Aar'horn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  in  Switzerland,  between  Berne  and  the  Valais. 
Height,  14,0*20  feet. 

Fiii*toe(1,  (  fin'tOd,)  a.  Palmiped;  palmated;  having  a 
membrane  between  the  toes,  as  aquatic  fowls. 

Fio^a,  a  river  of  S.  Italy;  having  its  source  near  Mt. 
Amiata,  and  embouching  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Civita  Vecchia,  after  a  course  of  40  rn. 

Fior<l,  (fyord,  pronounced  in  one  syllable.)  [Ban.  and 
Nor.;  Icel./ordr.J  (Ge.og.)  An  inlet  of  the  sea,  gener¬ 
ally  long,  narrow,  and  deep  ;  —  a  term  applied  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  to  any  bay.  creek,  or  arm  of  the  sea 
which  extends  inland,  and  sometimes  used  to  express 
an  inland  lake  or  considerable  sheet  of  water:  as,  Sogne 
Fiord.  The  F.  of  Iceland,  like  those  which  indent  the 
granitic  coasts  of  Norway,  were  formed  hy  immense  flows 
of  lava,  raiseil  and  rent  by  suhtorraneoiis  forces.  These 
immense  creva88«*8  raisini  their  huge  beds  to  a  great 
heiffht  above  the  level  of  th«‘  sea.  present,  through  the 
lapse  and  di.sintegrntion  of  the  rock,  the  afipearance  of 
crenellated  walls,  of  huge  pyramiils.  riiin.s,  and  monu- 
menta.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  the  caverns, 


basaltic  colonnades,  and  natural  arrhe.s  of  Stapi  (Fig. 
1917)  reniiml  one  of  the  strangest  formations  of  Irelaiul, 
and  the  beautiful  grotto  of  Antrim,  riiese  gulfs,  often 
but  half  a  mile  in  width,  extend  as  far  as  5  or  0  miles 
into  the  mountains,  wliere  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  hy  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  an  immense 
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height.  ‘'Tbe  upper  half  of  these  gigantic  walls.”  says 
M.  Krug  de  Nid'la,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  L  eland, 
“covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  ctiucealed  among  dense 
clouds  ;  —  there  one  fimls  no  further  trace  of  life,  all  is 
death  and  solitude;  nothing  human  is  found  amid  these 
masses  lieaped  together  hy  nature;  no  forests  nor  trees  ; 
rocks  hare,  and  general!}’  too  steep  to  give  hold  to  the 
iiumblest  vegetation  ;  no  other  sound  than  the  breaking 
of  tlie  sea,  repeated  by  the  echoes;  no  other  motion 
than  that  of  the  snow-fed  torrents,  which  furrow  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  like  ribbons  of  silver.”  “Toward 
midnight,”  adds  M.  Robert,  {Travelsin  Iceland,)  “at  the 
season  when,  in  northern  countries,  the  sun  is  always 
above  the  horizon,  and  when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm 
ami  pure,  there  reigns  in  the  depths  of  these  fiords  an 
indefinable,  mysterious  liglit,  which  I  have  seen  no¬ 
where  but  in  Iceland;  one  might  call  them  so  many 
sanctuaries  where  nature  is  at  rest.” 

Fioroiiziiola*  {fe^>-rain-zoo-o'la.)  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Piacenza,  on  tlie  Lardi,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Pia¬ 
cenza.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cardinal  Alberoni  was 
B.  here.  Pip.  6,475.  —  Also,  the  name'  of  several  other 
Italian  towns,  too  small  to  notice. 

Fi'orite,  «.  {Min.)  A  silicious  incrustation,  occurring 
near  Santa  Flora,  Italy,  also  in  Ischia  and  at  the  Solfa- 
tera  near  Naples  in  globular,  botryoidal  and  stalactitic 
concretions,  pearly  in  lu.stro. 

Fip'peniiy-bit,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  five 
pence  sterling;  also,  applied,  occasionally,  to  the  sum 
of  five  pence  in  general. 

Fir,  n.  [A.S. /nr/i;  Ger. /eV/rs,  pine;  Scot..^r;  Dan. 

allied  to  A.  S./yr, and  Gr.  fire.]  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  a  large  number  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
a  pyramidal  form  and  eleg;int  pro|)ortioii8.  This  name 
is  often  used  in  a  sense  co-extensivo  with  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  Pine  (7.  r.),  and  therefore  so  ns  to  in¬ 
clude  a  largo  portion  of  the  PiNACF.iE  {conifersi),  or  at 
least  the  whole  of  the  Linna*an  genus  Pinus.  But  the 
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nnmefir  is  also  often  use<l  in  a  more  restricted  signiftca- 
tion,  and  the  trees  so  designated  are  those  forming  the 
genus  Abies  of  some  authors,  Abies  and  Picea  of  others, 
wliich  the  greater  nmnber  of  b(»tanist8  h  ive  now  agreed 
in  separating  from  Pinus.  In  the  classification  of  Limi- 
ley,  all  the  firs  are  included  in  the  genus  Abies.  The 
common  Silver  Fir.  Abies  picea,  has  erect  cylindrical 
cones,  5-6  inches  long,  and  two-rowed  leaves,  witli  two 
white  lines  upon  the  under  side.  It  forms  considera- 
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ble  woods  upon  the  mountains  of  Central  Rnrope  and 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  attains  a  height  of  150-180  feet, 
and  an  age  of  300  years.  Tlie  wood  is  white,  contains 
little  resin,  is  very  soft  ami  light,  and  is  employed  tor 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  coop^-rs,  turners,  ami  joiners, 
and  in  ship  and  house  carpentry,  also  tor  making  band- 
boxes,  and  lor  many  fine  purposes,  especially  tor  tlie 
sounding-boards  of  musical  instruincnts.  It  yields  the 
beautiful  clear  turpentine  known  us  Strasbiirg  Turpen¬ 
tine.  Very  similar  to  the  Silver  Fir,  but  generally  of 
much  smaller  size,  and  indeed  seldom  much  above  40 
feet  in  height,  is  tlio  Bai.m-of-Gilead  Fir  {Abies  baU 
samea),  a  native  of  this  country,  from  Virginia  to  Can- 
a<ia.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  but  the  tree  yh-lds  the 
t'anadahaham.  (See  Turpentine.)  The  other  impor¬ 
tant  species  of  firs  will  bo  seen  under  tlndr  particular 
names. 

Firo,  n.  [A.S./yr;  0.  Sax.  and  0.  Ocr.fiur;  Tris./or; 
G»*r.  feuer  ;  Ban.  luur  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ;)yr;  Goth./wwa  = 
Sansk.  \mro,  pdraka,  fire — pu,  to  purify.]  The 

great  agent  of  purification;  that  one  of  the  so-called 
four  elements  which  burns,  inflames,  warms,  or  heats; 
the  igneous  principle  ;  heat  and  liglit  enmiiating  visibly, 
perceptibly, and  Himultaiieously  from  any  body ;  caloric; 
the  effect  of  cornhustion. 

**  Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to /re,"  — Drydsn. 

— The  burning  of  fuel  upon  a  hearth:  a  conflagration :  a 
burning;  aflame;  as,  make  a  gooil  the  place  took 
fire,  &c.  —  Light ;  lustre ;  splemlor ;  as,  “  Stars,  liide  your 
firesT  {Shaks.)  —  Torture  hy  burning;  the  pnnialiinent 
of  the  impenitent  in  another  state;  trouble;  severe 
ordeal ;  attliction. 

“  Like  a  pale  msrtyr  in  bis  shirt  of  ftrt."  —  AUx.  Smith. 

— Ardor  of  temper ;  violence  of  passion  :  ardent  affection  ; 
the  passion  of  love;  ardor;  heat  of  the  feelings. 

“  The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood,  but  for  a  moment  bums." 

ShadweU. 

— Liveliness  of  imagination ;  vigor  of  fancy;  intellectual 
brightness  and  activity;  animation;  force  of  sentiment 
or  expression;  intellectual  and  moral  enthusiasm;  as, 
the  poet’s  fire. 

“  Exact  Racine,  and  Corneille's  noble /re, 

Taught  us  that  France  had  sometbiug  to  admire."  —  Pope. 

(Hist.)  The  terrific  energy  of  fire,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  agent  of  civilization,  the  similarity  of  its  effects 
with  that  of  the  sun,  its  intimate  connection  with  light, 
its  terrible  and  yet  genial  pow’er,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
changeful  flame,  easily  account  for  the  reverence  in 
w’hich  it  was  held  in  ancient  times.  At  a  period  when 
cause  and  effect,  form  and  essence,  were  not  distinctly 
separated,  fire  became  an  object  of  religious  veneration, 
a  distinguished  element  in  mythology,  an  expressive 
symbol  in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  cosmogony.  It  gained  a  place  among  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  for  a  long  time  was  believed  to  be  a  constit¬ 
uent  part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  only  the  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
to  develop  its  activity.  At  a  later  period,  fire,  under 
the  name  of  phlogiston,  was  considered  to  be  the  source 
of  all  chemical  action.  At  tlie  present  day,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  effects  of  heat.  —  See  Comuusstion  and  Heat. 

(Mil.)  A  discharge  of  musketry  or  small  arms ;  as, 
the  column  advanced  under  a  heavy —  Direct  fire, 
[filil.)  See  Direct.  —  Greek  fire.  See  Ghkek  Fire. — 
Horizontal  fire..  {Mil.)  See  Horizontal. —  On  fire.  Burn¬ 
ing;  in  a  state  of  combustion;  ns,  a  house  on  fire. — 
plunging  fire.  (Mil.)  Sec  Piunging. —  Punning  fire. 
(Mil.)  The  rapid,  rattling  discharge  of  musketry  kept 
up  in  succession  hy  troops. 

To  set  on  fire,  or  a-fire,  to  cause  to  burn  ;  to  inflame ; 
as,  “  Desire  may  set  her  heart  a-fire.*^  —  Carew. 

— 1».  a.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle ;  to  cause  to  burn,  or 
enter  into  a  state  of  combustion  ;  as,  to  fire  a  chimney, 
to  fire  a  city,  &c. 

“The  aspiring  youth  that/rerf  th'  Ephesian  dome 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it." — Cotley  Cihher. 

— To  inflame;  to  excite:  to  irritate,  as  the  passions;  as, 
fired  with  anger.  —  To  infuse  animation  into;  to  give 
life  and  spirit  to;  ns,  to  fire,  the  enthusiasm  of  men. — 
To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  discliarge  ;  to  ignite  the  charge 
of  a  gun  or  fire-arm  ;  nn./ire  blank  cartridge. 

— r.  n.  To  take  fire;  to  he  kindled.  —  To  be  excited,  irri¬ 
tated,  or  inflamed  with  passion.  —  To  discharge  artillery 
or  fire-arms;  as,  the  firing  conld  be  heard  at  a  gi'cat 
distance.  “The  fainting  Dutch  remotely /r«.” — To  fire 
up,  to  allow  one’s  temper  to  burst  forth  ;  to  grow  angry; 
to  get  into  a  passion. 

“  He/rcd  up,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defen<?e."— .tTacawfaji. 
FIro'-alarm,  n.  A  signal  of  alarm  given  on  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  conflugration.  — An  apparatus  for  giving 
alarm  of  fire. 

Flre-aniii'hilatop,  n.  A  machine  for  extinguishing 
fires,  invented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  bearing  his  name. 
It  consists  of  a  (’ase  containing  water,  within  which  is 
a  smaller  case  filled  w'itli  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  sugar.  Dipping  into  the  latter  is  a  small  tub© 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  tube  is  broken, 
the  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  become  ignited,  throw¬ 
ing  off  large  quantities  of  mixed  gases,  wliich  are  non¬ 
supporters  of  combustion.  The  action  is  ftiaintained  hy 
the  water  in  the  outer  case  becoming  heated.  Many 
other  contrivances  have  been  since  invented,  bearing 
the  same  ambitious  name,  but,  so  far,  none  have  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose. 

Fire'-arin,  n.  An  arm  or  weapon  which  expels  its 
charge  hy  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder;  (usually  In 
the  plural.)  See  Arm,  Artillery,  Cannon,  Gun,  Ac. 
Fire' -arrow,  n.  A  small  arrow  or  dart  of  iron. 
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furnishod  with  a  combustible  charge  for  firing  the  sails, 
rig^dng,&n.  ofslnps,  , 

Firc'-I>all«  n.  {Md.)  A  projectile  occasionally  dis- 
ciiarged  from  guns  or  mortars,  fur  tlie  purpose  eitlier  of 
setting  tire  to,  or  merely  illuminating  some  work, 
against  whicli  hostile  operations  are  directed.  Ihe 
usual  ingredients  arc,  —  mealed  powder.  2;  saltpetre, 
1)4 1  sulphur,  1;  rosin,  1;  turpentine,  2)4*,  with  pitch, 
tow,  naphtha,  &c,,  as  circumstances  dictate.  The  use 
of  fire-balls  has,  however,  been  in  great  measure  super¬ 
seded  by  the  introduction  of  rocketSy  q.  v. 

{Meteor.)  See  Meteor. 

Fire-balloon',  n.  {Pyrntfch.)  A  balloon  sent  up  at 
night  ciiarged  with  fire-works,  which  burst  out  into 
ignition  at  a  certain  height. 

Fire'-bar  Frame*  71.  {Mach.)  In  locomotive-engines, 
a  frame  made  to  fit  the  fire-box  on  which  the  fire-bars 
rest;  a  plan  of  dropping  all  the  bars  at  once  by  a  mov¬ 
able  frame,  acted  on  bv  a  lever  and  handle  outside  the 
fire-box,  hiUJ  been  frequently  tried,  but  the  action  ot  the 
intense  heat  soon  puts  it  out  of  working-order. 
Firc'-barrol*  u.  {Saval.)  A  hollow  cylindrical  ma¬ 
chine,  containing  combustible  matter,  used  on  board 
fire-ships. 

Fire'-bars*  n.pl.  {Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines 
wedge-shaped  iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire-box  with  the 
thick  side  uppermost,  to  support  the  fire;  the  ends  rest 
on  a  frame;  they  are  inclined  inward,  with  an  air 
space  between  each,  to  promote  conibustiun,  and  aie 
joined  at  one  end,  and  suppt*rted  by  a  rod  at  the  other. 

BO  that  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the  bars  fall,  and  liie 
fire-box  is  emptied.  .  ,  , 

Firo'-baviii,  ti.  {Naval.)  A  bundle  of  brushwood 
used  in  fire-ships  to  kindle  the  enemy’s  sails,  rigging,  &c 
Fire -blast,  n.  A  disease  of  trees,  plants.  &c.,  whereby 
they  present  an  apj)earauce  us  ot  having  been  scorched 
by  fire. 

Fire'-board*  n.  A  Ixmrd  used  to  close  the  orifice  of  a 
chimney  during  summer. 

Firo'-bote,  n.  {£ny.  Law.)  A  tenant’s  lawful  allow' 
ance  of  fuel. 

Fire'-box,n.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive-engines,  the  box 
(usually  made  of  copper)  into  which  the  fire  is  placed. 
The  outside  is  of  iron,  separated  from  the  copper  fire¬ 
box  by  a  space  of  about  3  inches  all  around  for  water. — 
Fire-box  door.,  the  door  opening  into  the  fire-box,  lacing 
the  locomotive  tender,  by  wliich  coke  is  supplied  to  the 
fiTQ.  — Fire-box  partition,  in  large  fire-boxes  a  division 
is  made  in  the  box,  into  wliich  w'ater  is  admitted;  this 
division  is  alK)iit  the  height  of  the  tire-box  door,  and 
divides  the  fire  into  two  parts  in  a  locomotive-engine, 
thereby  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box. — 
Fire-box  itays,  deep  strong  iron  stays  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  copper  tire-box,  to  enable  it  to  resist  tlie 
pressure  of  the  steam  ;  round  copper  or  iron  stays  are 
also  used  to  conm*ct  the  outside  shell  to  the  inside  box, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  stay  to  every  4  square 
inches  of  flat  surface. 

Fire'-braiicl,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled,  or  on  fire 
—  An  incendiary  ;  one  who  excites  factious  jisseml)lages 
to  action,  or  causes  mischief,  contention,  or  disorder. 

••  I  have  eased  my  father  iD-law's  house  of  ^  Jire-lrand  to  set 
my  own  house  in  a  flame.” — L' Estrange. 

Fire'-brick,  n.  A  brick  capable  of  sustaining,  with¬ 
out  fusion,  the  extreme  action  of  fire.  They  are  used 
for  lining  furnaces,  and  for  all  kinds  of  brick-work  e.x- 
posed  to  intense  heat  which  would  melt  common  hneks, 
They  are  made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and 
alumina,  which,  when  free  from  lime  and  other  fluxes, 
is  infusible  under  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is  present  in 
most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible  when  the  silica  and 
alumina  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and  tiiose  fire¬ 
clays  are  the  best  in  which  the  silicji  is  greatly  in  excess 
over  the  alumina.  When  the  alumina  is  in  excess, 
broken  crucibles,  glass-house  pots,  and  old  F.  B.,  ground 
to  powder,  are  substituted  for  the  common  silicious 
sand  used  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  brick-making, 
but  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  injurious,  as  haying  a 
tendency  to  render  the  clay  fusible.  Fire-clay  being  an 
expensive  article,  it  is  usual,  w  hen  making  F.  B.  at  a 
distance  from  mines,  to  mix  with  it  burnt  clay,  for  the 
sake  of  economizing  the  clay  and  diminishing  its  con¬ 
traction. 

Fire'-brid^e,  n.  A  partitioned  space  in  furnaces,  &c., 
over  which  tlie  flame  passes  to  the  flues. 

Firo'-brief,  n.  A  circular  appeal  for  help  for  sufTerors 
by  fire.  , 

Fire'-bri^ade.  n.  A  body  of  men  organized  to  man¬ 
age  an  engine,  ladders,  &c.,  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 
Fire'-brilJill*  n.  A  brush  used  for  sweeping  hearths,  &c. 
Fire'-biieket*  ti.  A  bucket  belonging  to  a  fire-engine. 
—  A  bucket  used  on  shipboard,  &c.,  to  carry  water  for 
putting  out  fires. 

Fire'-clay,  n.  (Min.)  A  clay  capable  of  bearing  great 
heat  without  melting  or  vitrifying.  F.  C  should  he 
nearly  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  ati<l  contain  no  iron, 
lime,  or  magnesia.  At  Baltimore,  fire-bricks  are  man- 
ufiictured  from  the  tertiary  clays  of  eastern  Maryland. 
In  England  a  slate  clay  from  the  coal  series  is  em¬ 
ployed. —  See  Brick. 

Fire-cock,  n.  A  cock  or  spout  to  allow  water  to  es¬ 
cape  for  putting  out  a  fire. 

Firc'-company,  ti.  A  company  of  persons  employed 
in  the  nianagernent  of  a  fire-engine. 

Firc'-crackcr,  11.  {Pyrotech.)  Same  as  Cracker,  7* 
Firc'-cross,  n.  See  Fiery  Cross. 

Firc'-dainp,  n.  A  miner's  term  for  the  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  air  found  in  coal¬ 
mines  ;  named  in  contnidistinction  to  choke-damp,  which 
chokes  or  extinguishes  flame.  —  See  Marsh-0A8. 


Firc'-dog*,  n.  See  Andikon. 

Firc'-^lrakc,  ti.  A  fiery  dragon  or  serpent;  as,  the 
ru^tling  of  the  fire-drake:'  (DrayUai.) — .'\n  ignis  fa- 
tuns  ;  a  meteoric  illusion.  —  A  puddier  ;  one  who  works 
at  a  furnace.  ,  ^ 

Firc'-drcws,  ti.  A  kind  of  dross  or  hody-covenng 
wliich  enables  the  wearer  to  approach  with  impunity, 
and  even  to  pass  through,  a  fierce  flume,  to  rescue  lives 
or  property,  or  to  extinguish  fire. 

Firc'-eatcr,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire;  —  hence, a 
cant  term  for  a  fighting  character,  duellist,  or  desperado. 

Fire -CiljsiiiC,n.  A  machine  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fires  by’  throw’ing  water  upon  them  trom 
a  jet.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  modern  fire- 
engine,  there  were  various  modes  of  extinguishing  fires. 
Juvenal  and  Pliny  both  mention  methods,  and  Pliny  the 
younger  speaks  of  pipes  (siphones)  being  used  to  put 
out  fires.  Augustus  appointed  seven  bands  of  firemen 
at  Rome,  each  of  w'hich  had  the  care  of  two  divisions  ot 
the  city;  each  band  had  a  captain,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  bo«ly  was  the  prefect  of  the  watch.  The  ear¬ 
liest  account,  however,  of  any  machine  resembling  the 
modern  fire-engine  is  given  by  a  Jesuit  named  Caspar 
Schott,  in  1657.  It  was  a  sort  of  force-pump,  and  was 
worked  by  28  men;  it  threw  a  stream  of  water,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  80  ieet.  After  that  time, 
the  use  of  fire-engines  became  more  general ;  but  two 
important  parts  of  the  machine  were  not  introduced  till 
a  later  period viz.,  the  flexible  hose  ami  the  air-cham¬ 
ber.  The  rise  of  flexible  tubes  is  obvious,  and  the  air- 
chamber,  which  depends  for  its  value  on  the  increased 
elasticity  of  the  air  when  compressed  into  less  than  its 
usual  bulk,  gives  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  stream  of 
water.  The  use  of  leathern  pipes  was  fir.st  devised  by 
two  natives  of  Holland,  named  Vanderheide,  in  1672. 
After  the  invention  of  the  air-chamb<*r,  all  new  improve¬ 
ments  were  merely'  in  details.  The  modern  engine  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  two  vertical  double-<vcting  (or  some¬ 
times  4  single-acting)  force-pumps,  worked  by  means  of 
long  brakes,  that  enable  many  men  to  assist  in  using 
them.  The  pumps  discharge  into  one  common  reservoir, 
the  upper  part  of  which  contains  air  that  by  its  elas¬ 
ticity  causes  the  water  to  flow  in  a  uniform  stream 
through  the  discharge-pipe.  From  this  pipe  the  water 
is  cc»nducted  any  desired  distance  through  the  leathern 
hose,  and  discliurged  through  a  strong  tapering  metallic 
pipe,  that  is  held  in 


the  hand  to  direct  the 
stream  upon  the  fire. 

.4  suction-pipe  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  pump  when 
necessary,  but  it  is  not 
required  when  the 
stream  of  water  intro¬ 
duced  to  supply  the 
pumps  has  siilhcient 
liea<l.  The  whole  ma¬ 
chine  is  placed  upon 
a  carriage  expressly 
constructed  fiT  it,  and  Fig.  1019.  —  steam  FluE-ENGlIfE. 
furnished  with  such 

implements  as  are  likely  to  bo  wanted  at  a  fire.  In 
Witrking  the  F.  E.,  ropes  are  sometimes  mad»^  fast  to 
the  hrakes,  and  passing  through  blocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage,  are  haule<l  upon  by  a  number  of  men  with 
each  down-stroke.  Some  engines  have  the  pumps  ar¬ 
ranged  horizontally,  and  men  sit  on  the  top  and  work 
as  in  ri>winga  boat.  In  most  of  the  cities  ot  the  United 
Stales,  theengines  are  managed  I'y  volunteer  companies 
ot  firemen,  who  serve  without  pay,  but  are  exempted 
from  military  duty.  Separate  companies,  called  Hose 
cumjianies, and  Hocik  ami  Ladiler companies, havecharge 
of  great  supplies  of  hose,  and  of  the  long  ladders,  the 
iron  hooks  and  ropes  used  in  pulling  down  walls,  &c., 
which  are  carried  upon  separate  carriages.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  perforiniince  for  a  first-class  hand-engine 
tt)  throw  a  stream  through  100  feet  of  hose  to  the  lieight 
of  100  feet.  Steam  fire-engines  have  been  successfully 
introduced  into  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  must  event¬ 
ually  supersede  all  others.  The  first  attempt  to  apply 
steam  to  the  working  of  fire-engines  was  made  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  in  London,  in  1830.  After  the  great  fire  in 
New  York,  in  1835,  premiums  were  offered  for  plans  of 
steam  fire-engines,  ami  in  1S41  one  w'as  built  from  plans 
of  Mr.  Hodges,  and  brought  into  service  at  fires  with 
good  effect.  The  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  use  of  these  first  engines  was  their  great 
w’eiglit,and  the  length  of  timereejuired  for  raisingsteam. 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  first  demonstrated  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  this  application  of  steam,  so  as  to  completely 
supersede  the  hand-engines  in  the  great  cities.  The 
first  of  these  engines  was  built  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  in 
1853.  This  machine  was  very  large  and  powerful  —  but 
very  heavy  —  weighing  upwards  of  12  tons,  and  requir¬ 
ing  4  horses  to  haul  it.  This  machine,  with  some  few 
others,  was  constructed  so  as  to  apply  the  steam  to  the 
wheels  to  aid  in  propelling  it  through  the  streets,  but 
this  idea  was  soon  abandoned.  The  controlling  feature 
of  the  Cincinnati  engine  is  the  boiler.  It  has  a  square 
fire-box  open  at  the  top,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
furnace  is  occupied  by  a  contimious  coil  of  water-tubes, 
opening  above  into  the  steam-chamber,  and  the  lower 
end  connected  with  a  force-pump  outside,  by  means  of 
which  water  is  driven  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
coil.  By  this  arrangement  the  steam  can  be  raised  and 
the  engine  be  in  working-order  in  from  5  to  10  minutes, 
'j’hese  engines  are  heavy  and  com]>licated,  but  complete 
in  their  arrangements  ami  successlul  in  their  operation. 
One  weighing  alniut  10,000  lbs.  was  exhibited  in  New 
Y'ork,  in  1858,  and  6uccee<ie«l  in  throwing  a  stream, 
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through  a  inch  nozzle,  to  the  distance  of  237  feet, 
ami  discharged  about  375  galls,  per  minute.  Iho  man¬ 
ufacture  of  steam  fire-engines  bus  been  brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfecti«m.  though  inipr«)Vement8  still 
continue  to  be  made.  The  great  fault  with  most  of  them 
is  their  excessive  weight.  To  overcome  this,  Mr.  Edward 
Jiicket  has  for  years  experimented,  and  having  brought 
Ids  labors  to  a  successful  issue,  ho  is  now  engaged  in 
building  a  new  style, with  all  the  advantages  of  the  Amos- 
keag,  and  at  least  one-third  less  their  weight.  Iwo  of 
these  are  nowin  use  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
are  said  to  be  the  finest  steam-apparatus  ever  built.  The 
principal  jilaces  of  fabrication  in  this  country  are  Phila¬ 
delphia,  B«>8ton,  Cincinnati,  and  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Firo'-escapo,  n.  Any  machine  or  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  jtersoiis  to  escape  troin  the  upper 
stories  of  houses  on  fire.  The  many  contriv.ances  which 
have  been  proposed  for  Rccompiishiiig  this  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  kind  comprising  those 
by  mean.s  of  which  the  escape  is  effected  witlnmt  exter¬ 
nal  aid,  and  the  second  those  requiring  the  assistance 
of  persons  without.  Of  the  first  kind  the  most  obvious 
is  a  rope-ladder,  which  may  he  kept  in  a  sleeping-apart¬ 
ment,  anci  used,  when  neeiled.  by  fastening  one  end  of  it 
to  a  w’indow-sill  or  bedpost.  But  unfortunately  contriv¬ 
ances  of  this  kind  can  rarely  be  of  any  use;  for  sup¬ 
posing  them  at  hand  when  the  ulariu  of  danger  is  given, 
few  persons 
can  command 
the  coolness 
andattention 
which  are 
requisite  for 
fixingand  ad¬ 
justing  the 
a  p  p  ar  a  tus; 
and  even  then 
it  is  only  the 
strong  and 
active  who 
could  safely 
descend  by 
such  means 
fromaconsid- 
erableheight. 

—In  escapes 
of  the  second 
kind,  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  en¬ 
able  persons 
without  to  es¬ 
tablish  speed¬ 
ily  a  commu¬ 
nication  with 
an  u  j)  I)  e  r 
room,  so  as  to 
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afford  the  inmates  the  means  of  safe  descent :  or  to  re¬ 
move  them,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  or 
children.  Of  them,  we  will  notice  only  the  escape 
now  in  use  in  London  and  Paris.  It  is  composed 
(Fig.  1020)  of  an  arrangement  of  long  ladders,  capable 
of  being  drawn  out  after  the  manner  of  a  telescope,  and 
mounted  on  wheels,  for  easier  transport  from  place  to 
phice.  The  maiu  ladder  reaches  from  30  to  35  feet,  and 
can  instantly  be  applied  to  most  second-floor  windows 
by  means  of  the  carriage-lever.  The  upper  ladder  folds 
over  the  main  ladder,  and  is  raised  easily  into  position 
by  a  rope  attached  to  its  lever-irons  on  either  side  of 
the  main  ladder ;  or,  as  recently  adopted,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pulleys  in  lieu  of  the  lever-irons.  The  short 
ladder  for  first  floors  fits  in  under  the  carriage,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  service.  Under  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  ladder  is  a  canvas  trough  or  bagging,  made  of  stout 
sail-cloth,  protected  by  an  outer  trough  of  copper  wire- 
net,  leaving  sufficient  room  between  for  the  yielding  of 
the  canvas  in  u  person’s  descent.  The  addition  of  the 
copper  wire  is  a  great  improvement,  as,  although  not 
affording  an  entire  protection  against  the  canvas  failing, 
it  in  most  cases  avails  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
any  one  falling  through.  The  soaking  of  the  canvas  in 
alum  and  other  solutions  is  also  attended  to;  but  this, 
while  preventing  its  flaming,  cannot  remove  the  risk 
of  accident  from  the  fire  charring  the  canvas.  The 
available  heiglit  of  these  escapes  is  about  45  feet,  but 
some  of  them  carry  a  short  supplementary  ladder, which 
can  be  readily  fixed  at  the  top,  and  which  increases  the 
length  to  50  feet.  Under  the  first  or  main  ladder  is  a 
recess,  down  which  the  inmates  of  a  house  on  fire  are 
lowered  to  the  ground. 

Fire'-faiig:ecl,  {-fangd.)  a.  [From  fire  and  fang.'] 
Baked;  dried  up;-— -used  of  compost  hardened  by  the 
heat  of  decomposition. 

Fire'*fang:iiig^9  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  fire- 
fangod. 

Fire'-flaire*  ti.  (Zobl.)  See  Trtoon. 

Fire-fly*  ti.  {Zobl})  See  Lampyrid.®. 

A  wire-screen  framework  placed  in 
front  of  a  fire;  a  fender. 

Fire,  (GreeU.)  See  Greek  Fire. 

Fire'-lioolt*  n.  A  large  hook  used  by  firemen  for  pull¬ 
ing  down  walls,  Ac.,  during  the  conflagration  of  a 
building. 

Fire '-insurance,  {-in-shur'ans,)  n.  See  Insurance, 
§  Fire. 

Fire-irons*  (/tr'r-cTTTz,)  n.  7?Z.  The  implements  be¬ 
longing  to  a  fireplace,  as  the  shovel,  tongs,  ]n>ker.  Ac. 

Fire  Islanfl*  in  New  i'ork,  a  post-office  of  Snftt»lk  co. 

Fire  Island  Idft  tit-liouse.  in  New  York,  a  light¬ 
house  on  Long  Island,  on  the  S.  side  of  Fire  Island  1  nlet. 
It  exhibits  a  revolving  light  from  18  lamps,  89  teel  above 
the  sea-level. 
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Fire'*kiln,  n.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  baking  or  cal¬ 
cining  anything. 

Fire  less,  a.  Without  fire ;  wanting  fire;  oAf&Jireless 
grate. 

Fire'Ioek,  n.  A  musket,  or  other  small  arm,  having  a 
lock  for  igniting  the  charge  by  mean.>»of  a  hint  anil  steel. 

“Prime  all  your  Jlrelocks,  fasten  well  the  stake." — Gay. 

Fire'inan,  v.  ,*  ;*/.  Firemen.  A  man  whose  Imsinoss  is 
to  extinguish  fires;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade  or  com¬ 
pany. 

“  The  fireman  sweats  beneath  bis  leathern  casque  ” — Gay. 

— One  who  tends  and  feeds  the  fire  in  the  furnace  of  a 
Bteani-eugine. 

Fire'-niaster,  n.  An  artillery  officer  who  looks  after 
the  preparation  of  rockets  and  other  pyroteclmic  com¬ 
positions.  (u.) 

Fire'-iiew,  a.  Brand-new;  fresh  from  the  forgo-fire ; 
bright. 

•*  Some  excellent  jests,  from  the  mint."— 

Fire'-oflice,  n.  The  office  where  the  business  of  a 
fire-insurance  company  is  carried  on. 

Fire'-pan,  n.  A  pan  for  holding  or  carrying  fire;  — 
particularly  the  priming-hole  in  a  gun  or  musket. 

Fire'place,  71.  (Arch.)  The  name  given  to  the  square 
opening  that  is  left  in  the  wall  of  a  house  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  stove  or  grate.  It  is  formed  in  a  shallow  pier 
or  abutment  of  masonry,  which  generally  project.^  from 
the  face  of  the  wall  into  the  apartment,  having  recesses 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  upright  sides  of  the  opening 
are  called  the  jambuy  and  the  head,  which  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  cambered  arch,  is  termed  the  vxantd.  A 
broad  flat  stone  is  fixed  immediately  under  the  jambs, 
which,  with  anotliec  stone  of  a  similar  kind  that  is  set 
directly  in  front  of  it,  and  on  which  the  fender  rests,  is 
Called  the  hrarth  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  stom-  uniler 
the  jamb.s  is  called  tlie  s-ah,  while  the  term  hearth  is 
applied  to  that  which  lies  immediately  in  front  of  tliem. 
The  wide  square  cavity  inside  the  wall,  anil  just  above 
the  fireplace,  is  gradually  contracted  in  size  until  it 
becomes  a  small  passage,  whicli  is  termed  the  chimney, 
or  Jiut.  This  contraction  is  generally  called  i\\(>  gaiher- 
ing.  The  width  of  the  fireplace  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  grate  that  it  is  intended  to  receive,  varying  in  ordi¬ 
nary  apartments  from  l.S  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches.  Its 
height  is  never  less  than  3  feet.  It  is  surroundeil  by  the 


Fig.  1021.  —  FlREl'LACE  OF  THE  13tH  CENTURY. 
(From  Aydoa  Castle,  Nortbumberlaud.) 


chimney-piece,  consisting  of  pieces  of  wood,  slate,  or  mar¬ 
ble,  fitted  together  in  the  form  of  a  frame.  The  vertical 
pieces  on  either  side  are  termed  the  jambs,  and  the  hor¬ 
izontal  piece,  which  the  jambs  support,  is  called  the 
lintel.  The  lintel  is  surmounted  by  a  broad  shelf  in  the 
same  material,  called  the  mantel-piece.  The  chinmey- 
piece,  whether  in  wood  or  marble,  is  frequently  carved, 
a»»d  may  be  made  a  very  hand.-ome  and  elfectivo  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  in  an  apartment.  When  cliimneys  were 
first  i?itrodnced,  the  fire  w:i.s  kindled  on  the  heartli,  the 
fuel  being  supported  on  aiidirons,  or  fire-dogs,  made  ot 
metal,  and  often  elabor.itely  ornamented.  The  opening 
above  the  hearth  wjis  Jong  witliont  any  chiiniiey-piece 
or  ornamental  dressing  round  it;  while  a  jirojeclion, 
somewhat  resembling  a  pent-honse,  or  porch  over  a  door, 
was  lironght  forw.ini  from  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
directly  over  the  fire-place,  to  act  a.s  a  funnel,  and  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  into  the  apartment,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  inmates.  But  when  greater  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  domestic  architecture,  the  chimney- 
piece  was  introduced  as  an  embellishment,  and  in  inan- 
tiona  built  in  the  16th  century  it  consisted  of  a  ina.ss 
of  carving  and  panels,  whicli  was  generally  carried  up 
^  far  as  the  ceiling.  The  mantel-piece  was  introduced 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  practice  of  adorning 
the  wall  above  the  fireplace  with  carving  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  It  was  at  first  fixed  at  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  was  extremely 
narrow ;  in  the  present  day  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
broad  thick  slab,  and  projects  consideraldy  beyond  the 
rhimney-piece,  being  about  3  feet  9  inches,  or  4  feet, 
above  the  surface  of  the  hearth. 

in  \ew  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
on  Fireplace  Bay,  abt.  60  ni.  K.  by  N.  of  Brooklyn. 

Fire'-plus,  n.  A  plug  for  drawing  water  from  a  pipe 
or  hvtlrafit  for  extinguishing  a  fire. 

Flre'*policy,  w.  A  policy  of  fire-insurance.  —  See  In¬ 
surance. 
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Fire'-pot,  n.  {Mil.)  A  small  earthen  pot  or  jar  filled 
with  a  combustible  composition,  to  be  thrown  among 
an  I'lieniy;  a  stink-pift.  (These  missiles  are  extensively 
useil  by  the  Cliini-se,  Japanese,  and  Malays.) 

— Tlie  part  of  a  furnace  for  the  reception  office. 
Fire'-proof,  a.  Proof  against  fiiv;  incombustible; 
astiesiine;  as,  a  Jire-proo/  safe  or  closet,  n  Jire-proo/ 
building. 

Fire^-p roofing,  n.  Art  or  process  of  making  fire¬ 
proof;  also,  the  imit«Tials  used  tlieiefur. 

Fir'er, «.  An  incendiary ;  one  who  sets  anything  on  fire. 
Fir<‘'-screeii,  n.  A  movable  screen  to  obviate  tlie 
efb'Cts  of  too  much  light  or  heat  from  the  fire;  afire- 
guard. 

(iVuMf.)  A  baize  screen  placed  in  the  gangway  leading 
to  the  i)owUer-in:igazine  in  a  shii)  of  war. 

Firo'-sel,  w.  A  complete  set  offing-irons, 

Firo'-sBiip,  n.  (.XucaL)  A  vessel  filled  with  combustible 
matter  to  be  sent  against  the  shipping  of  an  cMiemy  lying 
at  anchor  in  rivers  or  roadsteads,  alter  having  been  set 
on  fire  in  several  places.  They  were  frequently  used 
during  the  wars  of  tlie  Ijist  two  centuries  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  one,  and  often  proved  formi¬ 
dable  engines  of  destruction.  Th(‘y  arc  not  so  dangerous 
now,  as  one  or  two  well-directed  shots  from  one  of  the 
lieavy  guns  now  carried  by  ships  of  war  M’onld  soon 
shatter  to  atoms  any  of  the  small  craft  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  the  purpose.  An  attack  with  F.  IS.  was 
always  made  on  a  dark,  foggy  night,  wliich  would  allow 
ol  their  being  brought  into  close  proximity  to  tlie  vessels 
it  was  desired  to  destroy.  The  wind  and  current  being 
favorable,  the  helm  of  each  was  set  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  tliem  to  drift  right  against  the  enemy’s  sliips 
when  at  anclior.  Wlien  they  ha<l  been  brought  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  doomed  shipping,  tlie  crew  lighted 
the  fuses  attached  to  the  combustible  matter  on  board, 
and  took  tu  their  boats  to  get  clear  of  the  approaching 
explosion  and  conflagration. 

Firo'*sl»0  vel,  {-shuv'l,)  7i.  An  instrument  for  shovelling 
coals  on.  or  removing  tliem  from,  a  fire. 

Firo'sido,  n.  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth;  —  hence, 
home;  domestic  life ;  the  family  circle;  retirement;  as, 

“  Winter  talk  by  the./imi(i/’.” — Bacon. 

Fire'-Steel,  71.  A  steel  used  for  striking  fire  from  a  flint. 
Fire'-stioli.,  7j.  A  lighted  stick  or  brand;  as,  children 
playing  wiiU  fire-sticks. 

Fire'-stone,  tj.  A  kind  of  sandstone  which  bears  a 
liigh  degree  of  heat.  —  Webster. 

Fire'-siirfaoe,  7i.  See  Heatino-surpace. 
Fire'-toIo;frapli,  ti.  A  telegraph  employed  to  circu¬ 
late  intelligence  of  a  fire  throughout  ditfereiit  parts  of 
a  city. 

Fire'-tubes,  n.pl.  {Mach.)  Tnbe-flues  through  which 
tlie  fire  passes,  for  obtaining  a  large  heating-surface, 
fixed  longitudinally  in  the  middle  compartment  of  a 
locomotive-engine,  betw'een  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box. 
Firi^'-warci,  Fire-war<reii,7j.  An  officer  who  for¬ 
merly  directed  operations  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 
Fii*e'-woo<l,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Erechtitls. 

Fii’C^'-woocI,  71.  Wood  used  for  fuel. 

Fire'-work,77.  (Usually  in  the  iil.)  See  Pyrotechnics. 
Fire'-worker,  n.  An  artillery-officer  next  iu  rank  to 
the  Fire-master,  q.  x\  (n.) 

Fire'*W€>r«llip*  7p  Tlie  worship  of  fire,  iirevailing 
chiefly  in  Persia,  and  among  the  I'arsees  of  Hiudostan. 
—  See  Guebres. 

Fire'-worshippor,  v.  One  who  worships  fire. 
Fir^'ing*,  7i.  Act  of  one  who  fires;  act  of  discharging 
fire-arms ;  as,  heavy /In’/i/?  was  heard. — Act  of  cauterizing 
or  applying  fire  to  a  wound,  &c.;  us,  to  ^re  a  horse's 
pa-stern. 

— Fuel;  fire-w’ood;  coal;  peat. 

“They  bura  the  cakes,  A'ray  beiug  there  scarce."— ^Vortimer. 
Fir'ili$;'-iroii,  71.  {Furriery.)  An  instrument  used  for 
cauteii/.ing. 

Fir'kin,7i.  [A.  S. /comer,  four,  and  dim  A*i7i.]  An  old 
measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel, 
or  7^  1  mp.  gal. ;  a.s,  “a firkin  of  htrongbeer.”  Arhuthtmt. 
— A  small  cask  or  keg  of  indeterniiiiute  size;  as,  a.  firkin 
of  butter. 

Fir'lot,  71.  [A.  S./corcr,  and  Eng.  /o/.]  A  dry  measure 
lornierly  used  in  Scotland,  four  of  which  constituted  a 
Boi.u,  q.  V. 

Firiii«  a.  [Fr. /rrwn; ;  0.  Qav.  firmon  ;  \cc\.  fenni,  to 
confirm,  from  Lat. /rmw«.  steadfast;  akin  to  Gr.  het'mo, 
hermdtos,  a  prop,  support,  from  ereido,  to  jirop.]  Stead- 
fa.st;  steady;  stable;  fixed;  closely  compressed ;  dense; 
hard;  solid;  —  apjdied  to  the  substance  of  bodies;  as, 
firm  flesh, /rm  muscles, /rm  wood,  Ac.  —  Not  easily 
'moved;  fast;  unshaken;  constant;  resolute;  staunch; 
unswerving  in  purpose;  steady  in  determination;  us,  a 
firm  friend,  a  firm  mind,  a  firm  resolve. 

“  Love’s  artillery  then  chocks 
The  breastworkd  of  the  firmest  ttx."— Cleveland. 

— Not  giving  way;  8<did  ;  —  in  contradistinction  from 
fiuicl;  as,  "the/rm  land  to  drain.” — Roscommon. 

— Indicative  of  resolution  or  firmness;  as,  a  firm  demeanor, 
a  firm  hoM  of  anything,  n  firm  tread. 

— n.  [Sp. /rma.]  (t’oi/i.)  Originally,  u  signature  which 
firms  orccnifirms,  or  gives  validity  to  a  writing  or  deed; 
whence,  a  commercial  partnership  or  house  of  business, 
or  the  name  or  title  under  w'hich  a  company  transact 
banking,  mercantile,  or  trading  operations;  as,  the  firm 
of  Baring  Brothers. 

— V.  a.  To  make  firm  or  fast ;  to  strengthen. 

"  He  on  his  card  and  compass  firms  his  eye." — Fairle  Queene. 
— To  fix;  t<»  confirm;  t«>  establish  ;  to  solidify. 

“  Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made  I  Pop«. 
Fir'manaeiit,  71.  [Fr.,  from  Jja.t.  fii'mamentum — firmo, 
firmutus  —  flrmus,  steadfast,  strong.]  {Astron.)  A  term 
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anciently  used  to  signify  the  eighth  heaven,  or  sphere 
iu  which  tlie  fixed  stars  were  placed.  It  was  called  the 
eighth  heaven  because  of  the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets 
which  it  surrounds.  Tlie  Jlrmament  was  supposed  to 
have  had  two  motions:  one  from  E.  to  W  round  about 
the  pole.s  of  the  ecliptic,  and  unotlier  and  opposite  motion 
from  W'.  to  E.  These  revolutions  it  is  said  to  complete 
in  25,41*2  years,  or,  according  to  Copernicus,  in  25i<,000 
years;  at  tlie  end  of  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return 
to  the  exact  points  that  they  occupied  prior  to  their 
revolution.  In  tlie  clas-sics,  the  period  was  denominated 
the  Platonic  or  great  year.  —  The  word  nsually  desig¬ 
nates  the  expansive  arch  over  onr  headu,  in  wlilcii  all 
tlie  various  phenomena  of  the  stars  and  planets  apfiear 
to  take  place. 

Fir'inaii^  r/.;  pi.  Firmans.  [Per8./#’7*77id77.]  In  Turkey, 
any  decree  issued  by  the  Porte  and  autlienticated  by  the 
Sultan's  own  cipher  or  signet.  Each  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  divan  has  the  right  ot  signing  fir¬ 
mans  relative  to  the  business  of  his  own  department,  but 
only  the  grand  vizier  is  authorized  to  place  at  their  head 
the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced  letters  of  the  sul¬ 
tan's  name,  which  alone  gives  thorn  force.  A  decree 
signed  by  the  sultan’s  own  hand  is  called  hatti-sherif. 
The  name  F.  is  also  applied  to  a  passport  issued  either 
by  the  Porteur  a  pasha, enjoin  ing  the  subordinate  author- 
itie.s  to  grant  protection  and  assistance  to  the  traveller 
in  whose  favor  it  is  granted.  In  India,  a  written  per¬ 
mission  to  trade  is  called  a  firman. 

FirniJior,  adv.  Firm  in  a  greater  degree;  more  firm. 

Firni'ly,  adv.  In  a  firm  manner;  strongly;  steadily; 
resolutely;  constantly;  immovably;  as,  to  he  firmly 
persuaded  of  tlio  justice  of  anything. 

Firni'iiess,  71.  Quality  of  being  firm;  stability;  stead¬ 
fastness;  strength;  fixedness;  constancy;  certainty; 
compactness;  hardness;  solidity;  a8,/r77inw  of  resolu¬ 
tion. 

First,<i.  [A. S. the  summit;  O.Ger.  first ; 
Ger.  erste :  Ban.  Root /ar,  Goth. /tiwra.]  Fore¬ 

most  in  time,  place,  or  progression;  earliest;  primary; 
original. 

“  Who  first  offends,  will  first  compUin."— iVtor. 

— Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  station,  excellence,  or  esti¬ 
mation;  chief;  highest;  must  exalted;  principal. 

“First  flower  of  the  earth,  aod  first  gem  of  the  sea." — Moore. 

— Preceding  all  otliers  of  a  series,  number,  or  kind;  the 
ordinal  of  one;  ne.  first  comes  before  second. 

— adv.  Before  anything  else  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  or¬ 
der  of  proceeding  or  consideration ;  before  all  others  in 
place  or  progression,  or  in  rank. 

“  lioav'D  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 

To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." — Prior. 

At  first,  at  the  first,  at  the  beginning,  commencement, 
or  origin  ;  as,  at  first  I  diil  not  H[>preciate  him. 

First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  other;  at  the  beginning 
or  end;  at  the  commencement  or  cl<*8e. 

“  All  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last."  —  Dryden. 

— 71.  (Mu.’i.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  quartet,  Ac., 
either  vocal  or  instrumental. — Moore. 

First'-bom,  a.  First  brought  forth:  eldest;  first  by 
priority  of  birth;  as,  nfirst-born  chibl.  See  Primooi-niturr. 

— n.  The  first  in  tlie  order  of  birth  ;  the  eldest  child ;  the 
first  in  tlie  order  of  nativity. 

“Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  beav’n,  first-homi" — Milton. 

,  First'-class.  a.  Being  of  the  highest  class  of  rank, 
quality,  or  consideration ;  ns,  a  first'Class  passenger,  a 
first-class  article,  Ac. 

First'-eoat,  7t.  (^rc/i.)  The /aympf  the  plaster  on  the 
laths,  or  the  rexidering,  as  it  is  called,  on  brick  when  only 
two  coats  are  used.  When  three  coats  are  used,  it  is 
called  pricking  up  when  upon  laths,  and  roughing  in 
when  upon  brick. 

First'-<lay,  n.  Sunday;  —  n  term  used  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  as  being  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

First'-floor,  t?.  Tlie  tier  of  apartments  in  a  house,  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  ground  floor;  as,  a  first-fioor  lodger. 
(Used  in  Europe.) 

— In  the  U.  States,  the  ground-flnor  of  n  building. 

First  Fork,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Cameron  co. 

First'^friiit,  7i.  sing,  and  ;d.  The  fr  uit  or  produce  first 
matured  or  collected  in  any  season  ;  first  profits  of  ariy- 
tliing;  first  or  earliest  effects  of  anything,  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense. 

{Eccl.)  That  portion  of  the  fruits  of  theearthandother 
imtural  prudiice.wliich.by  theusageof  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  was  offered  to  God,  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  His  snprenie  dominion,  and  a  thanksgiving  for 
His  bounty.  —  The  media*val  ecclesiastical  impost  known 
under  the  nameof  ;»7'imifi>.  or  first-fruits,  and  sometimes 
oi annates  or  annalia,  was  the  first  year's  wliole  profits, 
first  of  a  bishopric,  and  afterw'urds  of  any  benefice, 
claimed  by  the  Pope.  This  claim  was  the  subject  of  many 
contests  in  Germany,  in  Fraiice.and  in  England.  Henry 
VIII.  withdrew  the  right  of  first  fruits  from  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  king;  and  he  established  a 
special  court  for  the  administration  of  first-fruits,  which, 
however,  was  soon  disused.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
revenues  arising  from  tliis  impost  in  England  were  vested 
in  a  Board,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  Bupplement- 
ing  the  incomes  of  small  benefices.  In  France  this  tax 
was  abolished  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  enacted  at 
Buurges  in  143^,  subsequently  by  the  Omcordat  of  Leo 
X.  with  Francis  I.  in  151*2:  and  finally  in  1789.  In  Spain, 
it  ceased  partially  in  the  n  ignof  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  finally  under  Charles  V.  In  Germany,  it  formedone 
of  the  first  among  the  Centum  Grax'amina  presented  to 
the  emperor  in  1521,  and  the  claim  ceased  altogether 
from  that  period. 

First'-liaiid,  n.  Original  possession,  or  the  obtaining 
of  anything  by  direct  transfer  from  the  producer.  —  At 
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first  hand,  immciliatcly ;  fronj  the  (Mrcct  source, without 
the  interveiitiuii  of'  ui^emy  ;  at*,  news  at  first  hand. 
Kir.st'liii|^9  n.  \first.,  ami  terinin.  ling.]  Tl»e  first  jirod- 
uce  or  offspring,  us  of  sheep  and  cuttle. 

•“  Firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doomed  to  die.”  -*  Popr. 
Firstly^  ado.  In  tl>e  first  place;  priorily  :  before uny- 

tbingelse.  (Improperly  used  in  place  of  ./ir.'cf.) 

First-iiiov^^r^  w.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
is  lirst  in  motion. 

First  -rate,  a.  Of  the  highest  excellence  in  point  of 
size,  tpiality,  or  estimation;  j)redominaut;  as, 
rate  dinner,  he's  Ajirst-rate  fellow. 

tXaut.)  Being  of  the  largest  size,  or  highest  class  ;  as, 
a,frst-rate  liiie-of-battle  ship. 

Firlli,  n.  {Gcog.)  Same  us  Frith,  q.v. 

Fir'-trei*,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Fir. 

Fisc,  '  fish\)  n.  [Lat../l.sCM5,  a  basket  of  wicker-work,  a 
money-basket;  Fr.X''c»  1  'A'**®  name 

given  among  the  Ktnnaiis  to  the  private  treasury  of  the 
BovtTeiKii.  ill  op))osition  to  tiie  aniriiini,  or  public  trea¬ 
sury  ;  but  afterwards,  wlieu  tbe sovereign  power  liecaiuo 
absolute,  the  two  terms  came  to  he  Bynoiiymoiis,  and 
fiseuswas  applied  generally  ti)  the  property  of  the  State. 
In  Modern  l^aw,  on  tl»e  continent  of  Buropo,  fiscns  is 
applieil  to  the  puhlic  treasury,  wliich  is  entitled  to  all 
fines,  forfeited  go«)ds,  goo<ls  without  an  owner, 
whence  our  term  conjiscation.  The  fiscns  was  entitled 
to  many  extensive  ])rivileges  in  civil  as  well  as  in  crimi¬ 
nal  matters,  and  the  term  has  come  by  degrees  to  bo 
applied  generally  to  tlie  rights  ot  the  crown.  In  most 
of  the  Oerinan  sbites,  and  in  Spain,  th^re  is  an  officer 
termed  fiscal,  who  represents  the  government  before  the 
courts  of  justice,  correspomling  to  our  attorney-general. 
Fis'cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  i»ublic  treasury,  or  to  the 
revenues  of  a  state:  ii--*,fscal  inesisures. 

— n.  A  treasury.  See  Fisc. 

Fiscti’oritc,  n.  iMiu)  A  liydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina,  occurring  mostly  in  six-sided  prisms  ot  a  vit¬ 
reous  lustre,  green  color,  and  iranslucent.  Ilardn.  0; 
sp.  gr.  2-46.  Vomp.  Alumina  41-S.  jdiosphoric  acid  28*9, 
water  29*3.  Found  in  veins,  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone 
and  clay  slate,  at  Niscline  Tagilsk. 

FiKh,  n.  [A.  fisc  ;  O.  tier.,  O.  Sax..  0.  Fria.,  Swed.,  and 
Viiii.fisk;  Icel.‘ Ovr.Jisch',  Du. visch;  ^V-pgsg; 
AWniu.pisk:  Sansk.j/ias/za,  a  fisli— ;>aya.fyus,  aquatic, 
Vihsi,  water.]  An  animal  tlnit  inhabits  the  water. 
{pi.  Fishes.  The  hingnlar,  however,  is.  often  used  for 
fishes  in  general,  or  the  whole  race.) 

—The  fie.-^h  of  fish,use<l  as  footl ;  — in  ctmtradistinction  to 
that  of  terrestrial  animal.a,  which  is  distinctively  denomi¬ 
nated  .//«.sA;  as.  a  dinner  vl'  fish. 

— A  counter,  used  for  marking  the  score  of  various  games, 
as  at  cards. 

{Zodl.)  The  name  applied  to  a  class  of  animals  exclu¬ 
sively  aquatic,  and  occupying  the  lourth  and  lowest 
station  of  tlie  section  vertebruta.  Tlie  bead  is  large, and 
set  upon  the  neck  without  the  intervention  of  any  dis¬ 
tinct  neck  ;  the  body  is  usually  of  a  sjiindle-shape,  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  towards  the  extremity ;  and  the  surface  is 
nsiially  smooth,  without  any  irregularities  which  might 
impede  the  motion  of  tlie  creature  in  its  native  element. 
In  its  general  form,  the  body  is  usually  rounded,  or 
slightly  compressed  at  the  side.s ;  sometimes  tins  flat¬ 
tening  proceeds  to  a  much  greater  extent,  so  that  the 
animal  presents  tlie  appearance  of  a  hroad  hand,  or  oval 
di.se,  of  wliich  the  edges  correspond  with  the  dorsal  and 
vefitral  surfaces;  in  other  cases,  the  flattening  takes 
place  from  above  downwards,  jirotlncing  a  ilisc-like  body, 
of  which  the  upper  and  lower  snrfaci'S  are  d<»rsal  and 
ventral  A  fish  may  be  sixfrtly  defined  as  an  animal 
breatliiug  through  the  medium  ofw.Uer  liy  means  of 
gills ;  and  in  giving  it  our  consideration,  this  latter  ap¬ 
paratus  is  the  most  important  feature  presented.  It  is 
situateil  on  each  siile  of  the  neck,  and  consists  of  numer¬ 
ous  lamitnie  fixed  on  arclies.  These  lamina,*  are  covered 
with  numerous  hl<>oil-v<*ssels,  and  are  so  constructed 
as  to  present  acuiisiderahle  surfaiie  to  the  water,  that 
tlie  blood  may  receive  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  that  element.  As  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  gills  becomes  deteriorated,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  constant  current  be  caused  to  rt«»w  over  them.  In 
most  fishes  this  is  effected  by  tlieir  taking  >vafer  in  at 
the  mouth  and  expelling  it  at  the  gill-covers.  Tlie  blood, 
which  is  constantly  sent  from  the  gills  to  the  heart,  is 
distributed  by  ineau.s  of  tlie  arteries  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  ot  the 
veins.  Animals  of  this  order  arc  for  the  most  part  fur- 
nisluMl  with  an  air-bla'lder  in  tlie  intei-ior  ot  tlie  boily, 
which,  as  it  is  often  connected  with  the  oesophagus  by 
a  tube,  mu't  be  reganleil  to  a  certain  extent  analogous 
to  the  lungs  of  the  air-breatiilng  vertebrata.  'Ibis  sa<' 


or  air-blad«ler.  Imwever,  has  nothing  to  do  with  respira¬ 
tion;  it  rei'eives  bbaul  from  tlio  arteries,  and  returns  it 
into  the  veins,  and  the  air  which  it  incloses  is  jirobably 
derived  from  thisftuiil.  By  the  dilatation  or  compression 
of  this  sac,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish  is  governed, 


and  acted  on  by  a  curious  ninscnlar  apparatus,  renders 
its  liVliti'i-  i"'  ln'iivier  tliiin  tlie  siirroiinii.nj; 

. . lit.  The  liinlw  of  the  fish  are  fornied  Into  fins; 

the  fore  le«»  conatitutiiiK  what  are  termed  the  pectoral 
fins  and  tlie  posti  iior  extremities,  the  ventral.  Besides 
these,  ordinary  tislies  are  furnished  with  one  or  two 
dorsal  tins,  an  anal  tin,  and  a  caudal  fill,  or  tail,  tii 
some  fishes,  the  dorsal  or  median  fins  are  continuous 
round  the  wliule  posterior  portion  of  tlie  body;  and 
this  is  the  condition  in  which  tliese  organs  first  make 
their  apiiearance  during  the  development  ot  the  cm- 
hryo  in  all  fishes,  tlie  snhseqneiit  changes  which  take 
place,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  being  due  to 
the  unequal  develu|iinent  of  the  bony  rays,  which 
support  and  stretch  the  meinhrane  of  which  the  fins 
are  composed.  The  pectoral  fin  in  all  fishes  consist 
of  tlie  same  parts  as  the  interior  limbs  of  any  other 
vertebrate  animal.  Concealed  witliin  tiie  skin,  imme¬ 
diately  heliind  tlie  branchial  openings,  is  found  a  bony 
circle,  composed  of  Beverul  pieces,  repre.senting  the 
shoulder-blade,  with  the  coracoid  bone  and  clavicle. 
Tbi.s  supports  the  bones  of  the  arm,  which  are  usually 
very  short,  and  bear  a  series  of  carpal  bones  at  their 
extremity;  the  latter  supiiorting  a  number  of  short 
cylindrical  joints,  whence  the  rays  of  the  fin  take  tlieir 
rise.  Tlie  internal  supports  of  the  ventral  fins  never 
present  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
higher  vertebrata  as  do  those  of  the  pectorals  to  the 
scapular  arcli. .  When  situated  in  their  normal  position 
in  the  abdomen,  they  always  consist  of  cartilaginous  or 
bony  pieces,  lying  freely  in  the  muscles,  and  quite  un¬ 
connected  with  the  vertebral  column ;  but  when  tlie  fins 
are  advanced  from  this  position  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pectorals,  their  internal  supports  are  attached  to 
t,he  scapular  arch  of  the  latter  members.  The  principal 
organ  of  motion  is  the  caudal  fin,  <>v  tail ;  by  this  it  is 
propelled.  The  dorsal  ami  ventral  fins  servo  to  balance 
it,  and  the  jiectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when  required. 
Tlie  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  less  dense  and  compact  na¬ 
ture  than  ill  the  liigiier  order  of  animals,  and  always 
remain  in  an  isolated  state,  similar  to  that  ol  tlie  embryo 
of  the  mammalia.  'I’he  skeleton  may  be  divided  into 
four  cliief  parts,  —  tlio  vertebral  column,  the  head,  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  the  limb.s.  The  vertebral 
column  con^i.^ls  of  vertebrae  which  are  concave  at  each 
end  and  pierced  in  the  niiildle;  ami  wlien  joined  to¬ 
gether,  the  liollow  space  between  each  two  is  occujiied 
bv  a  gelatinous  substance,  wliich  passes  from  one  sjiace 
to  the  next,  through  the  hole  in  each  bone.  This  hole 
is  usually  very  small,  but  in  some  of  the  cliondroptery- 
gians  it  is  so  large  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebriE  are 
nu-re  rings.  To  the  verte!>rfe  are  attached  the  ribs;  in 
fact,  the  ril>s  are  the  main  support  of  all  the  other  bones. 
The  head  varies  nmreinform  than  in  any  other  cbiss 
of  vertebrate  animals.  The  same  bones  as  tlC'Se  found 
in  other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always  traceable. 
The  upper  jaw  consists  of  maxillary  and  iiitermaxiilary 
bones.  In  the  greater  number  of  fislies,  the  intermaxil¬ 
lary  bones  lam^titute  the  chief  iiortion  of  the  ui)per 
jaw.  the  maxillary  bones  being  placed  behind  and  par¬ 
allel  to  them.  The  lower  jaw  is  coniposeil,  generally, 
of  two  bones  on  each  siile.  the  dental  portion  iu  front, 
and  the  articular  portion  behiml.  Tlio  form  of  tlie  body 
is  for  the  most  part  sucli  as  mechanical  principles  teach 
to  be  best  adapted  for  nioviug  witli  lea-st  resistance 
through  a  liquid  medium.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
either  smooth  .  nd  lubricous,  or  is  covered  by  closely- 
imbricated  scales,  rarely  defended  by  bony  I'lates  or 
rouglieiied  by  hard  tubercles,  still  more  rarely  armed 
with  spines.  The  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system 
presents  but  one  partial  (‘iilargemeut,  nn<l  that  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size,  at  its  interior  extremity  forming 
tlie  brain,  which  consists  of  a  succession  ot  ganglionic 
masses,  most  of  them  exclusively  approfiriated  to  the 
function  of  a  nerveof  special  sense.  'I’he  jiower  of  touch 
can  be  but  feebly  developed  in  fishes.  The  organ  of 
taste  is  a  very  iiiconspicnons  one, —  the  chief  function  of 
the  framework  sujiportiug  it,  or  the  byoiilaii  aiqiarntus, 
relating  to  the  mechanism  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
Of  the  organ  of  liearing  there  i.s  no  outward  sign  ;  but 
the  essential  part,  the  acoustic  labyrinth,  is  present,  and 
the  semicircular  canal,  largely  developed  wiiliin  the 
labyrinth.  Is  witliout  corlilea,  and  is  rarely  provided 
with  a  special  chamber,  but  is  lodged,  in  common  with 
the  lirain,  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  eyes  are  usually 
large,  but  seldom  defended  by  eyelid.s,  and  ever  destitute 
of  a  lachrymal  organ.  The  alimentary  canal  is  commonly 
short  and*  simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always  clearly 
marked,  the  short  and  wi«le  gullet  being  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  stomach.  The  iiancroas,  for  the 
most  part,  retains  its  primitive  condition  of  sep.arate 
ca*c:il  appendages  to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  consi.sts 
essentially  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  receiving 
the  venous  blood  an<l  propelling  it  to  the  gills;  whence 
the  circulation  is  continued  over  the  entire  body  in 
vessels  only,  which  an?  allied  by  the  contraction  of  the 
surrounding  muscular  fibres.  The  blood  of  fishes  is 
red  but  cold,  and  is  rarely  elevated  above  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surrounding  element.  The  sexes  i>f  fishes, 
excepting  the  sharks  and  rays,  offer  no  very  decided 
external  cluiracters  by  which  they  niay  be  distinguished. 
Tlie  respiratory  organs,  however,  occupy  more  space  in 
tlie  males  than  in  the  females,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abdomen  is  larger  in  the  fi-males  than  in  the  males. 
The  differences  of  character  in  the  scales  have  been 
made  the  foundation  of  a  classification  of  fishes  by  Agas¬ 
siz,  by  whom  all  fishes  are  distributed  into  the  four 
orders  of  Ci/claid,  (’imoid,  Pkicoid,  and  Ganoid  Pishes 
(see  these  lieads),  having  respectively  cycloid,  ctenoid, 
pbicoid,  ami  ganoid  scales;  a  classification  which  has 
been  found  particularlv  conveuient  with  reference  to 
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fossil  fishes,  although  other  systems  maintain  tlieir 
ground  against  it  as  iirclerahle  for  reci-iil  .sim-ii.s.  It 
is  not,  however,  wliolly  artificial,  fir  a  relation  can  he 
very  generally  traced  hetweeii  tlie  cliaracter  of  tlie 
scales  ami  the  general  stnicture  and  economy  of  a  fish. 
Hilt  the  classification  most  generally  ailoijted,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  work  f.r  the  convenience  of  the  general 
reader,  is  that  of  Cuvier,  who  divides  tliem  into  OssEOL'8 
Fishes  (liaving  trite  hones),  and  CAKTii„VGi?totJS  Fishes; 
and  subdivides  Osseous  fishes  into  Acanthopiervoians, 
Malacoptervi.ians,  Lachobrax-ciiiates,  and  1‘lectogna- 
THES,  q.  r. ;  and  Cartilaginous  fislies,  or  Cliondrojitery. 
gians,  into  Sturiones,  Seeaciiiaxi.S,  aud  Ctclostumes  or 
Suckers,  q.  v. 

Fl»ill,  n.  (JS’uut.)  An  apparatiKS  cmiiloyed  to  hoist  and 
draw  tqi  the  lliikes  of  a  sliip's  anchor  tow.ards  tlie  cat- 
liead,  in  order  to  stow  it  away  after  it  lias  lieen  catted. 
(Sometimes  termed  fish-block.)  A  lung  piece  of  timber 
shaped  like  a  fisli,  iaslied  to  a  lower  mast  or  yard  to 
strengthen  it  wlieu  sprung.  , 

— V.  n.  To  endeavor  to  eatcli  fisli ;  to  be  employed  in 
catching  fish  liy  any  means,  as  by  angling,  netting,  ot 
dredging.— To  atlemiit  to  gain  anything  by  artifice, cr 
indirectly  to  seek  to  draw  forth;  as,  to Jisk  for  a  com¬ 
pliment. 

“  Others  Jlsh  with  craft  for  great  opinion.” — Shakt. 

— t).  a.  To  search  for,  by  raking  or  sweeping. 

"  He  fish’d  her  nether  realms  for  wit," — Pope. 

_ To  catch  ;  to  draw  out  or  tip  ;  —  often  preceding  ^lp;  as, 

to  fish  up  a  sunken  person.  —  To  angle:  to  tiirow  a  fly 
as  a  bait  for  fisli ;  as.  to  fish  a  salinon-iiool. 

[Navi.)  To  strengthen  by  splicing  with  a  long  piece 
of  timber ;  as,  to  fish  a  mast. 

(nvil  Engin.)  To  splice  or  fasten  ;  as,  to  fish  the 
joints  or  rails  on  the  sleepers  of  a  railroad. 
Fisli'-boani,  n.  {Mcch.)  A  beam  which  bellies  out  on 
the  under  side.  —  Ogilvie. 

Fitili'-bollied.  (-hrl'lid,)  a.  Bulging  out  at  the  bottom ; 
as,  a  fi.sh-belUed  goblet. 

Flsb'-carver,  n.  A  fish  slice;  a  silver  knife  for  carv¬ 
ing  fish  at  table. 

Fisli  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Steuben  co. 
Fisb  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  St.  Josepli  Kiver 
(branch  of  the  Maumee)  from  .steiihen  co. 

Fisli  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Maple  Kiver 
from  Montcalm  co. 

Fish  Creek,  in  JVeto  York,  rises  in  Lewis  co.,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Oneida  Lake  from  Oneida  co. 

— Kilters  the  Hudson  from  Saratoga  co.,  abt.  25  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Mohawk. 

— Enters  M  ood  Creek  in  Oneida  co. 

Fisli  Creek,  in  Ifisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Door  co. 
Fisll'dailt.  in  A*.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  M  ake  co., 
aht.  20  m.  S.M'  of  Kuleigh. 

Fisb'vlaiii.  it*  5.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Union  diet.,  abt. 
6(-1  m.  N.\V\  of  Columbia. 

Fisli  •day,  n.  A  fast-day;  a  day  on  wliich  no  other 
flesli  than  that  of  fish  is  eaten.  In  tlie  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  Friday  is  appointed  to  be  kept  a.s  n fish-day. 
Fisb'er,  n.  One  who  practises  the  catcliing  ot  fish  ;  an 
angler;  a  trawler;  a  fisherman;  as,  a  fly-^sAcr. 

A  fisher  now  bis  trembling  angle  bears.” — Pope, 

(Zobl.)  A  quadruped  of  tlie  genus  Mosteela,  q.  v. 
Fisll'er,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fremont  co.;  pop.  326. 
Fish'er,  in  Ernnsylvania,  a  post-ofiice  of  Clarion  co. 
Fisli'ermaii,  n. ;  Fishermen.  A  fi.sher:  one  whoso 
occupation  is  the  catching  of  fish  ;  an  angler. 

(Ifout.)  A  fisliing-vessel,  especially  one  employed  iu 
the  cod-  and  wliale-fisheries. 

Flsb'eriiiaii's  Bay.  \t\  California,  a  post-village  of 
Sonoma  co.,  aid.  50  m.  N.M*.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Fisli'ers.  in  New  York,  a  iiost-office  of  Ontario  co. 
Fisli'orslmr^',  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Mudisou 
CO.,  aht.  28  Ill.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fisll't^r's  Forry,  iu  Jknnsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northumiierland  co. 

Fisli'or's  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  lofty  eminence,  about 
20  111.  S.  of  t\  incliester,  lying  between  the  Massanutten 
and  Nortli  mountains,  and  witli  its  base  washed  liy  a 
branch  of  the  Shenandoati.  Tliis  |ilace  was  tlie  scene 
of  a  smart  action,  Sept.  22.  1864,  between  a  National 
force  under  {ien.  Slieridan,  and  one  of  Confederates 
commanded  bv  Gen.  Early,  in  \vhi<  h  tlie  latter  was  de¬ 
feated  with  the  loss  of  about  1,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  over  1,000  prisoners,  and  16  gnus.  Among 
the  killed  were  tiens.  Rhodes  and  Goodwin.  The  Union 
casualties  numhereil  about  3,000. 

FisliVr's  Island,  in  New  York,  at  the  E.  end  of 
Long  Island. 

Fisli'er's  I.andliiK,  in7VJinft.s.w,  aP.O.  of  Decalurco. 
Fish'er's  l.andiiij^.in  Washingtm  JrrriVory,  a  post- 
village  of  Clarke  co.,  aid  8.  ni.  from  Van  Couver. 
Fish'er's  Point,  in  B'.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Jackson  co. 
Fish'er's  Kiver,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
from  Surrey  CO. 

Fish'er's  Noiiiid,  an  arm  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
British  N.  America,  separating  Princess  Royal  Islands 
from  the  Continent;  Lat,  52°  N.,  Lon.  130°  M. 
Fish'ersville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Mindliam 
co..  on  French  River,  aht.  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Norwich. 
Fish'ersville.  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Jlerriniae  co..  aht.  6  m.  N.  of  Concord. 
Fish'ersville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
co..  aid.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Staunton. 

Fish'er-lown.  n.  A  flsliing-village ;  a  town  or  village 
intiahited  by  fishermen. 

I.yme  in  Dore.hestershire,  a  Utl\e  fisher-town."— Clarendon. 
Fisli'erville,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Fish'erville,  in  Ceuusylvania,  a  P.  0,  of  Daupliin  co. 
Fish'ery,  n.  'The  art  or  business  of  catcliing  fisli ;  as,  the 
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wtiaIe;/Es7iiTy.  —  A  place  for  catching  fish.  —  See  River 
Fisheries,  Sea  Fisheries. 

n.  A  tish-woiiiHii ;  a  female  vender  of  fish ;  — 
the  term  U  also  applied  to  a  brawling,  uuisy-tongued 
woman. 

FiKli'-flake,  n.  See  Flake. 

n.  Same  as  Weir,  q.  r. 

Fi7/ffi^,  n.  [Fish,  D.  vish.  and  g^nchien, 
to  whirl  or  hurl.]  (AVawf.)  A  kind  of  pronged  dart  or 
harpoon  used  at  sea  to  liiirl  at  fish  its  they  swim. 
FiNli'-$:^liio^  n.  Same  as  Isinglass,  q.  v. 

Fish'-tiawk«  (Z<>ol.)  5>ee  Osekev. 

Fi»li'-lia<»k,  ».  An  iron  or  steel  hook,  of  different  sizes, 
used  in  eatching  fish:  part  of  a  fish-tackle. 

Fisili  Ho4»k.  in  Illinois,  a  postHjfiice  of  IMke  co. 

Fisili  llaiiNO,  in  Xe.w  Vor  ,  a  vilhige  of  Fulton  co.,  on 
the  Sacamlaga  lUver,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Fisill  il>%  r.  •>.  To  turn  into  fish.  (Vulgar.) 

••  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  JlshiJle.d  I  “—Shakt. 
Fisti'iii  n.  State  or  (luallty  of  being  fishy. 
Fisli'iii^^  p.  a.  Used  or  .emjdoyod  in  fishing,  or  by 
fi.slRTuien ;  as,  a  Jishing-rody  Jishmg-Uxckle^  a  Jishing- 
boat,  &c. 

— .\rt  or  practice  of  taking  fish. 

Fi^li'iii^;  Freek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah 
Uiver  from  Lincoln  co. 

Fisli'iiiy:  Freek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  £.  fork  of 
White  River  at  Lawrenceport. 

FiMli'iii^  i'roek,  in  Murt/land,  a  P.O.of  Dorchester  co. 
FiHli'iiii;;  I'reek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  from  Ray  co. 

FiMli'in;;:  Freek,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Cape  May  co. 

Finti'iii;;*  Freek,in  X.  Ourolina,  enters  the  Tar  River 
from  Martin  dist. 

FiMli^iii^'  Froek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  N. 

branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Columbia. 

— A  post-towufhip  of  Columbia  CO.;  pop.  abt.  1,350. 
Finli'iii^  i’reok,  in  Oirolina,  enters  tlie  Catawba 
River  from  Chester  co. 

FiHli^in^  C'reek,  in  W.  TTr^ima,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
from  Wetzel  co. 

F‘iHli^iii;f-fly.  n.  A  fly,  natural  or  artificial,  whipped 
around  a  hook,  and  used  by  anglers  as  a  bait  to  allure 
fish. 

Fish'iiiff-froa:,  «.  {Zolil.)  See  Lopriid.®. 
Fif4ll'-Joint,  w.  [Railroad'Enginefring!)  That  joint 
of  wood  or  iron  winch  connect.s  and  holds  the  ends  or 
extremities  of  two  rails.  (Called  in  England,  chair.) 
Fi»»ll'-kettle,  n.  An  oblong  kettle  used  for  boiling 
fish  whole. 

Fif^li'kill,  in  X'U)  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  abt.  60  m.  N.  of  New  York;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  15,0(K). 

Fisil'kill  Frook,  in  Xew  York,  enters  the  Hudson 
from  Dutchess  co. 

Fistl'kill  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of 

Dutchess  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  60  in.  N.  of  New 
York  city;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Fif^k'kiil  in  Xew  York,  a  name  some¬ 

times  applie<l  to  the  Highlands  of  the  lliidsoii. 
Fi^fi'kill  Plains,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  CO, 

F'imIi  Fiikc^*  in  Xw  York,  in  the  N.  part  of  Fulton  co. 

It  is  abt.  4  m.  in  length,  and  averages  1  m.  in  width. 
Fifsli^-like.  a.  After  the  nature  of  a  fisli;  partaking 
of  or  exhibiting  the  properties  of  a  fish;  as,  “A  very 
ancient  iiwd  JishdU-t  smell.” — Shaks. 

Fif4li'*mau'.  n.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 
FiHli'*uieal,  n.  Diet  on  fish;  a  fish-dinner;  abstemious 
diet. 

Fisll'-moiiffer,  (-mUng'gr,)  n.  A  vender  or  seller  of 
fish  ;  a  dealer  in  fish. 

Fii^li'-|>of ,  n.  A  creel  or  basket  of  wicker-work,  weighted 
with  lead,  and  sunk,  with  a  cork  buoy  attached;  used 
in  the  catching  of  lobsters  and  other  Crustacea. 

Fi^ll  Point,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Rock  Castle  co. 
Fisk  Pon<l,  \r\  Alabama, i\  post-villageof  Tallapoosa  co. 
FimIi  Port,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Rock  Island  co. 
Fi^li  Rivor,  (Oreat,)  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  rising  in 
the  Sneeuwsberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  emptying 
into  the  Indian  Oc<^an,  after  an  estimated  course  of  260 
n> ,  in  Lat.  33°  30'  S..  ton.  270  20'  E. 

FimIi  River,  (Oreat,)  in  British  N.  America.  —  See 
CuF.AT  Fi^h  River. 

Finll'-rooni,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  room  on  board  ship,  situate 
between  the  spii  it-n»om  and  the  afterholil,  and  used  for 
the  storage  of  fisli,  Ac. 

Fisk'-sliro,  n.  A  fish-knife;  a  fish-trow'fl ;  a  broad 
knife,  usuiUly  of  silver,  used  for  dividing  and  serving 
fish  at  dinner. 

FiNk'-S|>€‘ar,  n.  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  employed 
in  the  taking  of  fish  by  spearing  them. 

FimIi  S|>riiis;i^.  in  (kdi/ornia,  a  post-office  of  Inyo  co. 
Fisk'-tarltle,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  tackling  used  for  raising 
a  ship’s  anclior  to  the  cat-liead.  —  The  term  is  applieil 
to  fishing-rods,  lines,  nets.  Ac.,  collectively. 
Fisk'-tail,  a-  Formed  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
FiJ4k'-taiI  Bnrn'er,  ».  A  gas-jet  or  burner,  throwing 
out  a  flame  in  th*’  form  of  a  fish’s  tail. 

Fisk^-troviel,  n.  Same  as  Fish-knife,  and  Fish-slice, 

q.  V. 

Fisk'l'ille,  in  Tr/.?con.vrH,  a  post-office  of  Outagamie  co. 
Fi*ik'-wif4*,  Fisk-woin'an,  n.  A  woman  wlio  sells 
fish:  a  female  peddler  of  fish;  a  woman  who  cries  fish 
for  sale;  lis,  her  tongue  is  long  as  A^fish-womnn's. 
Fisk'y.  a.  Consisting  of  fish;  inhabited  by  fish;  having 
tiie  qualities  of  fish  ;  fish-like;  as,  flavor. 

_ Improbable;  doubtful,  like  some  stories  narrated  by 

fishermen;  8lij»pery;  hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  of;  a.s, 
&Jishy  fellow,  ujishy  anecdote. 


Fiske'ilale,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Worcester  co. 

FiMkcville,  (jisk'vil,)  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-villaire 
of  l’r<»videuce  co.,  on  Pawtuxet  River,  abt.  12  m.  S.W. 
of  Providence;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Fi$4ks'biir|r,  ii»  Ke^itucky,  a  vilhige  of  Kenton  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Fif4k*H  FariierH.  in  a  post-village  of  Win¬ 

nebago  Co.,  abt.  8  111.  from  Oshkosh. 

Fis'lervillo,  in  Xnu  Jersey,  u  post-village  of  Gloster 
CO.,  abt.  22  m.  S.  of  Camden. 

Fissile,  (/isV/,)  a.  [Lat../ts.'u7?s — Jindo,fissus,  to  split, 
or  cleave.]  That  may  be  split, cleft,  riven,  or  divided  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  or  of  natural  joints. 

“  Tbia  crystal  ia  a  pellucid Jlssilc  atone.”  —  Kewton. 

Fissil'ily,  n.  State  or  (juality  of  being  fissile. 

FiKSioii,  {^fish'un,)  n.  [Lat.Ttii'J'o.J  A  cleaving  or  divid¬ 
ing  into  two  jKirts. 

Fi^isip'ara.  n.jd.  [Lat.^^7?//o,  I  divide,  and  ptirio,  I  bring 
forth.]  (Zobl.)  Those  animals  are  so  called  which  pro¬ 
pagate  by  spontaneous  fi8si«m,  or  the  detachment  of  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  body,  liaviiig  inlierent 
power  (ff  self-support  and  growtli.  As  the  animals 
which  manifest  this  mode  of  generation  differ  widely 
among  tiieniselves  in  their  general  organization,  the 
term  Ftssij>ara  cannot  he  applied  to  designate  any  nat¬ 
ural  group;  spontaneous  fission  is  limited  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  animals,  as  InfusorUs,  l^olyps  ;  and  to  certain 
worms,  as  the  Xa'is,  Ac. 

FisMip'ariKiii,  FisiKipnr'ity,  n.  (Physiol.)  Repro¬ 
duction  hy  spontaneous  division. 

FiM!4i]>’aroiis,  a.  (Physiol.)  Applied  to  an  animal 
or  plant  wiiich  propagates  by  spontaneous  fission. 

Fi^'siped,  a.  [From  lAii.  fissus  ^findere,  and  pes,  pe¬ 
dis,  foot.]  (Zoo7.)  Having  separate  toes. 

— 71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  having  separate  toes,  or  toes  un¬ 
connected  hy  H  membrane. 

FiMJ^iroM'tral,  a.  [Lat../?.«.<w.'?,  cleft,  spUt.  and  rostrum, 
a  bill  or  beak.]  (Zobl.)  Having  a  bill  with  a  very  wide 
gape,  as  certiiu  birds. 

Fi<iNirO!4'trei4,  w.  pi.  [Lat. .^ndo,  I  cleave;  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  (Zobl.)  A  tribe  of  birds,  order  Jnce.ssores,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Swallows  (Ilirundinidte),  Swifts,  nn«i 
Goat-suckers.  Tliey  are  distinguislnMl  hy  having  the  hill 
sliort,  broad,  depressed,  slightly  curved,  without  any 
tooth,  and  so  deeply  cleft  as  to  give  peculiar  w'idenc'ss 
to  the  gape  —  a  structure  of  great  use  to  birds  which 


Fig.  1U23.  —  ’IHK  WHIPPOORW  ILL. 
(Goat-sucker  family.) 


prey  so  exclusively  on  insects  taken  on  the  wing.  On 
account  of  the  food  on  which  they  subsist,  all  the  fissi- 
rostres  migrate  from  ncudhern  countries  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  return  again  in  spring.  Like  the 
raptorial  order,  or  birds  of  prey  so  called,  the  fissiros- 
tral  tribe  is  capable  of  a  binary  division  into  diurnal 
and  nocturnal  species. 

Wissuro^  (fish'dr,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  J-at.  f  sstira — ^ndo, 

to  spilt  or  cleave.]  A  cleft;  a  chink;  a  crevice;  a  nar¬ 
row  chasm  made  hy  the  parting  of  any  substance ;  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  opening ;  a  crack;  a  slit;  a  deep,  narrow  groove. 

“  The  gapiug^Mure*  to  receive  the  rain.”  —  Thomson. 

(Anal.)  A  fracture  in  which  the  bone  is  cracked,  not 
separated.  —  A  narrow,  long,  and  superficial  solution  of 
continuities, arouixi  the  externul  openings  of  the  mucous 
membrane. —  A  sort  of  chap  observed  on  the  hands, 
particularly  on  the  callous  hands  of  workmen  in  certain 
mechanical  employments. 

— r.  a.  To  cleave;  to  rend  into  two;  to  form  a  fissure; 
as,  a.  fissured  skull.” —  UVA-mu/i. 

Flssur<*l'la,  n.  [Lat.j^uf/o.]  (Zobl.)  AgenuaofQas- 
terupodoiis  Molluscs,  having  a  shell  shaped  like  that  of 
a  limpet,  but  with  a  fissure  at  the  ape.x  of  the  cone, 
wliich  opening  is  associated  with  a  different  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  breathing-organs. 

Fist,  71.  [.\.S.///.<i;  D.  vuisl;  Ger./uwsf,  allied  \o  fugen, 
to  join,  unite,  and  probably  allie<l  to  Sansk.  7nushti,  the 
fist.]  The  hand  fast  closed  or  clenched  ;  the  hand  with 
the  fingers  doubled  into  the  palm,  as  if  clenched  to 
strike  a  blow. 

”  She  ...  up  with  her  fist  and  took  him  on  the  face.”  —  Sidney. 

— r.  a.  To  strike  or  pommel  with  the  fist. 

'•  I  aaw  hira^hn^  her  most  unmercifully.”  —  Dryden. 

Fis'tic,u.  [See  Fist.]  Pertaining  to  boxing,  or  the 
art  of  self-defence;  imgilistic;  as, science.  (Used 
colloquially.) 

Fis'tioiiirH,  n.y)/.  and  cwj?!]  Blows  or  a  combat 

with  tlje  fists  ;  a  boxing-match  ;  a  pugilistic  encounter. 
“  My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually  at/Uhru/j.”— 5uj([/f. 

Fit^'tiiiiit,  n.  Same  ns  Pistachio,  q.  -y. 

FiH^tuea,  n.  Among  the  Romans,  an  instrument  used 
for  ramming  down  paveinents  and  threshing-floors,  and 
the  foundations  of  bnihliugs,  Ac.  (Called,  in  modem 
phraseology,  a  monkey.) 

FiMtiilii,  {,  fsVyu-la,)  n.  [Probably  from  Qv.  physdb,  to 
blow,  to  puff,  from  physa,  a  pair  of  bellows, — phyb,  to 
bring  forth.]  A  shepherd’s  pipe  ;  a  water-pipe. 

(Zobl.)  The  intermediate  subquadraugular  pipe,  in 
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insects,  formed  hy  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
anthia,  wliich  conveys  the  nectar  to  tlie pharynx. 

(Sarg.)  A  long  and  sinuous  ulcer,  having  a  narrow 
opening,  sometimes  leading  toalarger  cavity. and  which 
has  no  disposition  to  heal.  The  most  common  form  of 
this  dise}t.*<e  is  the fi.siula  in  iDio,  the  hinus  extending 
into  the  cellular  substance  about  the  anus,  or  into  the 
rectum  itself.  It  is  the  result  of  abscesses  fr)rined  in 
tlie  cellular  tissue  around  tlie  rectum,  and  which,  hav¬ 
ing  burst  or  been  opened,  are  prevented  from  heal¬ 
ing  hy  the  action  ami  irritation  of  the  sphincter  ani. 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds  —  complete,  and  incom¬ 
plete  or  blind ;  tlie  former  having  two  openings  or  out¬ 
lets,  the  nne  externally,  tin*  other  into  the  rectum  ;  the 
latter  liaving  only  one,  and  being  divided  into  Mind  ex¬ 
ternal  and  btimi  inteniMl,  according  as  the  opening  is 
external  or  internal.  This  disease  is  commonly  nttemled 
with  intPHRe  pain,  especially  when  passing  the  faeces, 
and  there  is  nn  irregular  discliarge  of  purulent  matter, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  '1  he  treatment 
consists  in  making  a  complete  division  with  tlie  knife 
of  the  W'liolo  of  the  parts  between  the  fI^tuIa  and  the 
bowel,  and  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  are  kept  ajiai  t  by 
lint,  in  onler  to  allow  the  cavity  to  fill  np  hy  gmiinla- 
tion.  A  fistula  lacrymulis  is  a  disease  of  the  lacrynial 
sact,  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the  flow'  of  tears  along 
the  nasal  dnet.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  a 
watering  of  the  eye,  with  a  dryness  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  nostril,  a  distention  of  tlio  lacrynial  sac,  and  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  mnco-pm  uleiit  flniil  mixed  with  tears,  from 
the  puncta  lacrymalia,  when  the  sac  is  conijiressed.  In 
tlie  earlier  Btag^  of  this  diK-nse,  when  there  is  only  a 
distended  state  of  the  hu  ruual  sac,  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  fomentations 
to  the  eye,  with  the  use  of  astringent  ointment  to  the 
edges  of  the  Ii<l.  In  the  more  advanceil  stages,  however, 
where  there  is  inflammation  uml  snpj)uration  of  the  sac, 
or  where  a  fistulous  opening  has  !»een  formed  in  it.  by 
the  escape  of  purulent  matter,  an  operation  becomes 
necessary  for  its  removal.  This  is  effected  by  making 
an  incision  w'ith  a  sharp-pointed  knife  into  the  lacrynial 
sac,  and  then  passing  a  probe  di>wiiward8  into  the  nasal 
duct,  after  which  a  silver  instrument  called  a  style  is 
inserted,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  tlie  inflammation 
which  jiroduced  or  accompanied  the  abscess  has  sub¬ 
sided.  Salivary  fstida  is  a  fistulous  aperture  in  one  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  opening  externally,  and  tlirough 
w’hich  the  saliva  escapes.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a 
wound,  whicli,  if  recent,  may  be  cured  by  merely 
bringing  togetlier  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound; 
but  if  of  H<ime  standing,  a  free  canal  ought  to  he  formed 
fertile  discliarge  of  the  saliva  into  the  nuuith.  ^tifs- 
tula  m  perinco,  whicli  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
a  stricture  of  the  urinary  jiassage,  the  fluid  passing  out 
of  the  external  opening  of  the  sinus,  an  operation  is 
necessary,  wliich  will  require  the  aid  of  a  competent  sur¬ 
geon.  Fi.-^tulas  generally  require  very  skilful  treatment, 
and  are  often  extremely  djflicnlt  to  close;  and  though 
not  in  tliemselves  dangiTous,  they  are  not  imfrequently 
attended  with  fatal  results,  arising  out  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  depression,  which  they  occasion  by  the  long-ciui- 
tinued  wearing  pains,  and  tlie  drain  upon  liie  system, 
in  consequence  of  the  protracted  discharge.  Fistula  in 
ano  is  often  observed  in  consumptive  patients. 

FiMtular,  (  fist'u-lar,)  a.  [Lut.  Jislularis.]  Hollow, 
like  a  pipe  or  reed. 

Fii^tula'ria.  7i.  [From  lAxt.  fi.stula.l  (Zobl.)  A  family 
of  acanthopterygious  fislies,  of  which  the  genus  ('eydris- 
including  the  Trumpet-fish,  may  be  given  as  the 
type.  —  See  (Jentriscus. 

Fisit'iilatc^,  V.  «.  [It. ^«(o?ar<.]  To  become  a  pipe  or 
fistula. 

Fi<4tuli'dan«  n.  [Fom  Lat.  (Zobl.)  A  tribe 

of  animals,  cla-ss  Echuiodermata,  compreliending  those 
which  have  an  elongated  cylindrical  tube-like  body. 

Fisitil'lirorni,  a.  [Lnt.  and  forma,  form.]  Hav¬ 

ing  a  fistula  or  tube-like  form;  pijie-sliaped. 

Fist'ulose,  a.  lloliow,  like  a  reed. 

FiMt'iilotis,  a.  [Lat.  fistulosus.]  Having  the  nature 
of  a  fistula;  as,  a. ulcer.  —  Reed-like;  fistulose; 
hollow,  like  a  pipe. 

Fit,  71.  [Rrubably  Iroin  'li.ftta,  a  pricking  and  intermit¬ 
tent  pain,  from  L.  Lat. a  sbarji  ju  ickling  pain,  from 
f  go,  firum  ov  fictum,  to  fix.  bisten.  drive  in.  See 
Fix.]  Tlie  invasion,  increase,  or  paroxysm  of  a  disease; 
a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  in  which  the 
body  is  often  convulsed,  and  soinetinics  senseless  ;  acon- 
vulsiou;  as,  afU  of  upi*plexy,  ayt(  of  ague,  Ac. 

“  And  when  the  fit  was  on  him.  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake."  —  Shake. 

— Any  short  return  after  intermission;  a  turn:  n  period 
or  interval;  a  temporary  nffeelion;  a  transient  attack 
or  paroxysm  ;  as,  aft  of  melancholy,  a  fit  of  the  blues, 
a  fit  of  iniscliievonsness. 

A  ?»hort  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  passing  humor  or  disorder ;  an  impulsive,  unrestrained, 
or  irregular  action. 

Your  husband  .  .  .  best  knows  the  fits  o'  th’  season."  —  Shaks. 

— A  sudden  effusion  or  emission  ;  as,  “  a  fit  of  flame.” 

Coleridge. 

(Lit.)  A  canto  of  a  poem.  See  Fttte. 

By  fits  and  starts.  Impulsively;  irregularly :  without 
continuous  action ;  with  intervals  of  motion  and  quies¬ 
cence. 

“  T  was  sad  hy  fits,  hy  starts 't  was  wild."  —  Collins. 

Fit.  a.  [Vr.fnit:  0.  F^../VzlC^  from /a?rc.  to  do,  to  makeJ 
Lat.  facere,  factum,  to  make;  QoXh.  fetjan.  to  arrange.] 
M'tde  80  as  to  suit  a  particular  purpose  or  thing:  adapt- 
e<l ;  suitable:  qualified ;  competent;  convenient;  meet; 
worthy;  as,  what  is  \iefit  for? 

”  The  fittest  help  just  fortunf  could  afford.”  —  Cotclesf. 
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— Bocoming;  suited  to  the  nature  and  property  of  things; 
proper;  appropriate;  congruous;  apt;  qualitted;  coin- 
pelent;  iMlefpiate;  as,  companion. 

It  ia  Ht  for  a  mao  to  kaow  bU  owo  abiUtiea  and  weakneases.” 

BoyU. 

Fit,  V.  a.  To  make  fit  or8nitai»le;  to  adapt;  to  accommo¬ 
date,  as  a  person  with  any  thing;  to  prepare;  to  put  in 
order  for;  to  qualify  ;  as,  she  to  please. 

“  Tbe  time  is  fitted  for  the  duty.”  —  Burke. 

.—To  bring  into  a  certain  fi»rm;  to  adjust;  to  adapt  to  a 
nuKiel,  or  after  a  fil^hlon ;  to  siiape;  to  make  exact  or 
symmetrical;  as,  to  an  engine,  to  Jit  a  coat  to  the 
hiMly.  -  To  furnish  or  .'^upply  with  sumelhing  fitor  suit- 
aide,  or  that  is  properly  fiishioned  for  use. 

••  No  milliucr  e»n  Kofit  his  customers  with  gloves.”  —  Shake. 

—To  be  adapted  or  suitable  to;  to  satisfy  the  required  aim 
or  end;  to  be  i ightly  shaped,  and  correspondingly  ad¬ 
justed  to;  as,  a  well:/?«t«i7  coat. 

Tit  Jit  nut.  To  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply  with  ne¬ 
cessaries,  stores,  &c. ;  as,  to  Jit  out  a  ship,  lo^  oat  an 

expedition.  &c.  ,  .  ,r  i  * 

Tnp  up.  To  furnish  with  everything  needful;  to 
make  proper  for  the  use  or  reception  of  any  one;  as,  to 
^fit  up  a  house. 

— v.  n.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

How  evil  fits  it  roe  to  have  such  a  son.”  —  Sidney. 

—To  be  adapted  or  suitable;  to  be  suited  or  adjusted  to 
the  necessary  or  desired  form;  as,  her  gloves  jit  well. 

Fit,  n.  The  close  and  easy  fitting  of  an  article  of  dress  ; 
ad  ustinent  of  dress  to  the  body;  as,  his  clothes  are  u 
good  fit. 

{Mack.)  Thecoincldent  adaptation  of  connecting  parts. 

Fitell.  n.  [It.  vtcciai  J>at.  vicia.J  A  chick-pea.  — [.\  cun- 
tractetl  form  oi  fiteket.]  The  fur  or  skin  of  the  pole-cat. 

Fiti'li,  doHN,  an  .American  inventor  ami  mechanic,  the 
pioneer  in  steam-navigation,  B.  in  \\indsor,  Conn.,  Jan. 
21,  174J.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ret'eived  as  lii>eral  an  education  as  the 
schools  of  the  district  would  afford.  The  bent  of  his 
mind,  from  tlie  earliest  age,  was  towards  mechanic.s.  In 
his  youth  he  had  some  inclination  for  the  sea,  of  which 
a  few  voyages  effectuiilly  cured  him,  and  he  then  gave 
himself  up  to  the  business  of  clock-making.  Ho  ex¬ 
changed  this  for  the  trade  of  a  brass-founder.  He  was 
H  silversmith  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  when  the  British  army 
entered  that  town  in  1776.  He  was  convicted  of  repair¬ 
ing  American  arms;  his  shop  was  therefore  destroyed. 
He  joined  the  army,  and  was  with  Washington  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  From  ibis  district  ho  set  off  for  Kentucky 
in  1780,  having  been  appointed  deputy-surveyor.  He 
returned  to  Fhiladelpliia  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
his  journey  back  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 
R.*deemed  from  captivity  through  the  exertions  of  a 
British  officer,  he  assumed  tlie  duties  of  his  situation, 
and  while  sailing  on  tlio  great  We-«tern  waters,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  boats  might  be  propelled  through 
the  water,  and  carriages  on  land,  by  force  ul  steam.  In 
August,  1785,  having  prepared  a  plan  ancl  model  of  a 
Rteamhoat  driven  by  paddles,  he  presented  the  subjj^ct 
to  Con  :ress,  anil  a.sked  for  aid  to  complete  liis  experi¬ 
ments:  but  the  application  wjis  ndfected.  A  controversy 
arose  between  F.  and  Rumsey,  who  hml  also  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  plan  for  steam-navigation,  anil  ultimately,  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1786  ami  1787,  F*.  obtained  Acts  of  the 
state  legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Del¬ 
aware,  securing  to  him  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  pro¬ 
pelling  vessels  by  steam  for  II  years;  w'hile  a  similar 
privilege  w:i.s  conferred  on  Rumsey  in  Virginia,  .Mary¬ 
land,  and  New  York.  In  1786,  F.  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  steamboat  company.  He  substituted  for  pad¬ 
dle-wheels,  vertical  oars  worked  by  means  of  cranks, 
and  with  these  lie  fitted  a  small  skiff,  which  w.as  pro¬ 
pelled  by  them  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this  case 
a  steam-engine  was  n-^ed  to  move  the  propellers.  His 
first  practical  trial  of  his  invention  took  place  in  Aug., 
1787  ;  this  was  followeil  by  a  secouil  trial  in  July,  1788, 
with  a  vessel  which  plied  for  hire  during  tlie  summer 
of  1790.  A  new  steamboat  of  a  larger  size  was  now  be¬ 
gun;  but  as  the  undertaking  failed  to  produce  a  profit, 
it  was  abandoned,  and  tiie  vessel  and  machinery  sold  in 
1795.  F.  afterwards  visited  Europe,  hut  met  with  no 
enconrageinent ;  an  I  having  returned  to  Kentucky,!), 
in  179S.  A  life  of  F’  w  »s  published  in  1857.  llis  inven¬ 
tions  are  described  in  Woodcroft's  llUtnry  of  Strum  .Na- 
vitjation,  and  in  the  Ahndff merits  of  Specifications  relat¬ 
ing  tn  Marine  Propulsion. 

Fitoli'biir;;:lt,  in  M issachuseils,  a  town  of  Worcester 
CO.,  on  a  branch  of  the  .Sa^hn-i  River,  about  50  m.  N.W. 
ofBost-m.  Minuf.  Pianofortes,  inaohiuery,  edge-tools, 
«fec,  about  11.0<l0. 

Fit(*li!>iir^:h,  iu  Michigun,  a  p<ist-office  of  Ingham  co 
FitCllblir^fik*  in  a  post-village  and  town¬ 

ship  of  D.ine  co,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Madison;  pop.  of 
towusliip  about  1,80.). 

Fitc*lli‘<l,(  fichi.'\a.{  /F'c.)  Pointed;  madesharpton  point. 
Fil<*b'ol,  FitfllPW.  M.  [Ft.  fssan,  from  bat. 

foeti'.o.,fi£ieri\  to  stink.]  A  polecat;  a  ioumart. 

••  ’Tin  such  amither  fitchew!  marry,  a  perfumed  one."  —  Shake. 
Fllcll'porf,  in  Keuturki/y  a  village  of  Garrard  co.,  abt. 
4.5  rii.  ,8  of  Frankf«'rt. 

Fitdi'villo,  in  O'tio,  a  po.st-vil1age  and  township  of 
Huron  co.,  abt.  9»  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,700. 

Fit'ful.  a.  Full  of  fits  or  clianges;  varied  by  sudden 
impulses. 

“  After  Hfe'i  fitfuX  fever,  he  sleep*  well.”  —  Shake. 
Fit'fullv*t^^^<’-  bv  fits;  at  intervals:  in  a  fitful  manner. 
Fit'I.V..  Suitably:  properly;  with  propriety ;  com- 

niodiously  ;  conveniently;  as,  his  speech  wa-s^fiy  to  the 
point. 


Fit'noss,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  fit;  suitableness; 
udaptednes.s;  adaptation;  propriety;  expediency;  meet- 
ness;  justness;  reasonableness;  preparation;  qualifica¬ 
tion;  convenience;  as,  the  Jilness  oi  certain  means  to 
obtain  an  end. 

*■  'Tis  a  ueedful^mew  that  we  adjourn  this  coutL” ~  Shake. 
Fit'lei',  n.  lie  or  that  which  fits,  or  confers  fitness. 
{Onii.)  In  England,  a  broker  who  conducts  the  sales 
between  a  coal-owner  and  a  shipper  of  coals. 

(Mack.)  One  who  fits  or  ailju.sts  the  different  parts  of 
machinery  t<»getber;  as,  an  rui^iue-Jilter. 

Fit'ter.  ?i.  .4.  little  piece;  a  shred ;  a  tatter; 

nn,  tn  cut  into futp.is.  (it.) 

Fit'tiiig:*  n.  (Generally  in  the  plural.)  The  necessary 
appointments,  ti.xlures,  appliances,  &c.,  used  in  fitting 
up  any  place  or  thing;  as,  ^ns-Jittirigs,  thojittings  ot  a 
ball-r'  ’om. 

Fit'iiii;;:*  P- f!.  Fit  or  appropriate;  suitable. 
Fit'tiii;?Iy,  udr.  Suitably;  pn»perly. 

71.  State  or  quality  of  fitting. 

71.  Equipment;  fur- 
nishiugof  necessaries;  as,  the  Jilt  ing-out  of  a  6hip,ftting- 
up  of  a  house,  Ac. 

Fit -weed,  n.  (.^of.)  Erynginm  feetidum.  a  plant  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  anti-hysterical  pr<*perties. 

Filz,  (/^s,)  77.  [N.  Fr./?,j5w?;  Fr../il«,  son,  from  Lat 

fUius.]  A  son.  —  It  is  prefixed  to  proper  names,  like  the 
Scotcli  Mac,  tlu!  Irish  O.and  the  Oriental  Bm.  to  signify 
descent;  as  in  the  names  Fitzwilliam,  Fitzwalter,  litz- 
herbert,  i.  e.,  son  of  William,  .son  of  Walter,  Ac.  In 
Eiiglaiid,  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar  sense  to 
illegitimate  scions  t>f  the  blood-royal;  as,  F’tf^roy  (son 
of  the  king):  FVf^clarence ;  F*ifegeorge,  &c. 
Fitz^-er'ald,  Lord  Edward,  an  Irish  patriot,  B.  near 
Dublin,  176.1,  was  a  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Leinster. 
He  distinguislied  himself  for  intrepidity  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Rawdunin  tbe  latter  part  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  ot 
Kutaw  Springs.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
he  8upp«*rted  its  principles,  ami  in  1796  hastened  to  Paris. 
Here  he  married  Pamela,  the  daughter,  it  is  said. of  L<juis 
Philippe  Joseph,  tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame  de 
Genlis.  On  bis  return  to  Ireland,  Fitzgerald  w.as  desirous 
of  effecting  a  separation  of  that  country  from  England, 
and  induced  tbe  Freiicli  Directory  to  furnish  him  with  a 
fleet  and  troops.  A  landing  was  attempted  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  but  without  success,  owing  to  tbe  vigilance ol  the 
English  channel  fieet;  and  Fitzgerald  was  seized,  tried, 
ami  condemned  to  death.  D.  of  his  wounds  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  execution,  1798.  His  wife,  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  had  been  educated  with  the 
daugliters  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 
and  married  a  second  time,  Mr.  Pitcairn,  the  Americ.an 
consul  at  Hamburg,  from  wliom,  however,  she  separated 
soon  afterwards. 

Fitz  lloiiry^  in  Jllinoi.s,  a  post-office  of  Ogle  co. 

Fitz  lloiiry,  in  Pennsylcaaia,  a  ]M)St-village  of  M  est- 
morelaml  ci».,  abt.  37  in.  S.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Fitz  Sowinl,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America, 

Lat.  51°  3.J'  N.,  Lon.  12S°  10'  W.  It  separates  Calverts 
Isl.and  from  the  mainlaml. 

Fitz'roy  Harbor,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of 
Carleton,  abt.  32  m.  K.  of  Bytown. 

Fitz'watertow’ii,  in  Pmnsylvaniay  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Fitztviriiaiii,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Clieshire  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Concord  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,350. 

Fitzw’iriiaiii  Depot,  in  New  Hampshire^  a  post- 
office  of  Cheshire  co. 

Filliiio,  {fe.-od'ma,)  a  seaport-town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Gulf  of  Qii.iruero,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  .Adriatic  Sea;  Lat.  45°  19'  39"  N.,  Lon.  14°  26'  46" 
E.  F.  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  the  seat  of  govt, 
of  the  Littorale,  and  is  the  trading  outlet  of  Hungary 
with  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
situate  38  m.  S.W.  of  Trieste.  Mantif.  Linen,  coarse 
cloths,  leather,  sugar,  and  rosolio.  FA>p.  16,852. 

Five,  71.  [AS.yl/:  ry/;  Her.  funf ;  0.  Ger./n/; 
GotU.fimf;  Lat.  rpiinque.]  The  half  of  ten  ;  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  one  hundred  ;  a  number  greater  than  tour,  and 
less  than  six  ;  tlie  sum  of  four  and  one. 

“  (They)  wished  him  ;lre  fathom  undir  the  Rialto.”  —  Byron. 

— A  symbolic  representation  of  such  number;  as  5,  or  V. 
— a.  Four  ami  one  added. 

Fivo  A’or'iif'rsi,  lu  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Miami  co. 
Five  I'or'iiers.  in  Nnv  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Fi  ve'-iin^'er,  n.  (Hot.)  PntintiUa  reptans,  a  species  of 
cinqu'-foil. 

Fi  ve’f4>l<l,  a.  In  fi  ves :  consisting  of  five  in  one;  five 
times  repeated;  quintuple. 

Fiv<*  Forks,  a  locality  in  Virginia,  near  Dinwiddie 
Ciutrt-llouse.  Here,  on  April  1,  186.5,  a  severe  engage¬ 
ment  was  fought  between  the  National  troops  and  tlie 
Confederates,  the  former  under  tbe  command  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Gen.  Lt?e.  After 
several  hours'  heavy  fighting,  the  Confederates  retreated 
with  a  loss  of  a  large  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  5.0(X) 
prisoners,  and  several  guns.  The  National  loss  was  abt. 
1,600  men,  including  Gen.  Winthrop.  who  was  killed. 
Five  H  iiiife'inockH  Point,  a  promontory  of  Lower 
California.  Lat.  30°  24'  N.,  Lon.  115°  40'  W. 

Fivo  Bliiiirtrod.  (Eouncilof  THE.)  {Frmc.h  Hist.)  'I’he 
.National  Convention  in  1795  vested  the  legislative  power 
in  two  councils,  thnt  of  the  Ancients,  and  that  of  the 
Five  Hundred.  'I'o  tlie  latter  was  intrusted  thesole  right 
of  originating  law.s.  Its  sittings  were  transferred  to  St. 
Cb'iid,  Nov.  9,  1799.  Thi.s  council  was  dissolved  by  Na¬ 
poleon  Bouaparte,  Nov.  10,  1799. 
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Five  IsIamlH  Ilar'bor,  a  bay  on  tbe  W.  coast  of 
.Antigua,  tv.  Indies. 

Five-leaf,  n.  Cinquefoil;  five-finger. 

Five  .’♦leii's  Soiiinl, an  urni  of  J-'robisber’s  Strait,  in 
British  N.  .America. 

Five  Mile,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Halo  co. 

Five  Mile,  in  Ohio,  a  jiost-ofitce  ol  Brown  co. 

Five  Mile,  iu  S.  Car"lina,  a  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 
Five  Mile  Creek,  iuiWie  I br/., enters  theCouliocton 
Uiver  from  Steuben  co. 

Five  Mile  i'reek. in  .S.Curofma, enters  the  Catawba 
River  from  Lancaster  dist. 

Five  Points.  The.  [Ecd.)  The  five  principal  points 
of  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armiuians, 
Sec  Calvi.nist. 

Five  I*oiiils*.  in  Npw  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Gloucester  co. 
Fii'e  Points,  iu  Ohio,  a  postHjffice  of  Pickaway  co. 
Fives,  JI.  [L.  Ger.  rit-ef;  Fr.  aeiees-l  (Farriery.)  See 
Vivus. 

“  Hi*  horse,  past  cure  of  the/li?e«."  —  Shake. 
Ti\es,n.pl.  (Games.)  A  kind  of  Imll-jday  resembling 
tennis,  in  which  three  fives,  or  fifteen,  are  counted  to 
the  game. 

Fi  vc^s'-court,  n.  A  building  in  which  fives  are  plaj’ed. 
Fix,  71.  A  predicament ;  a  dilemma  ;  a  state  of  embar¬ 
rassment  ;  a  position  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

“  He  is  in  an  almighty /jc-”  —  Quineey. 

Fix,  V.  a.  [Fr.  fixer;  Lat.  figere,  fixus  ;  allied  to  Gr. 
pegnumi,  to  make  fast;  Sansk.pac,  to  tie.]  To  make 
fast,  firm,  stable,  or  solid;  to  establish;  to  settle;  to  de¬ 
termine;  to  define;  to  appoint;  to  set:  to  institute. — 
To  establish  immovably:  to  set,  settle, or  direct  steadily 
or  intently;  to  deprive  of  volatility;  to  withhold  from 
motion;  as,  to  fix  one’s  attention  upon  anything. 

“  Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot.”  —  Pope. 

— To  transfix  ;  to  pierce. 

“  A  bow  of  steel  shall  fix  bis  trembling  thighs.”  —  5an<iy*. 

— To  arrange,  or  put  in  order;  to  adjust;  to  settle;  to 
manage;  to  set  to  riglits  :  to  place  in  a  suitable  manner 
or  condition  ;  as,  to, fix  one's  dress,  to  fix  any  matter  of 
work  or  business.  (This  definition  is  not  according  to 
English  usage,  and  is  purely  an  AnitTicanism.) 

— V.  71.  To  rest ;  to  settle  or  remain  permanently  ;  to  cease 
from  wandering;  as,  he  fixed  his  abode  in  the  U.  States. 

“  Resolved  to^  forever  here.”  —  Waller. 

— To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilizing  action;  to 
cease  to  flow;  to  become  fluid ;  to  congeal ;  to  become 
concrete,  hard,  and  malleable,  as  a  metallic  body. 

To  fix  on,  to  determine  on  ;  to  conclude  to  settle  the 
resolution  on ;  a.s,  we  fixed  on  him  as  the  umpire. 
FIx'able,  a.  That  may  be  fixed. 

Fixation,  (./iA'i'CtVmTi,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  fixing.  —  State 
of  being  fixed;  stability  ;  firmness;  steadiness ;  state  of 
being  established;  as,  '^fixation  in  matters  of  religion.” 

King  Charles  /. 

— .Act*or  process  of  changing  from  fluidity  to  firmness. 
“Salt  dissolved  upoa  a  fixation  return*  to  its  affected  luhes.” 

GlanvHle. 

— State  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation  or  volatiliza¬ 
tion  by  heat,  as  certain  metals. 

*•  They  need  rather  a  degree  of  fixation  than  any  condensation.” 

-Bacon. 

_ Act  of  forming  chemical  union  with  a  solid  body  or  sub¬ 
stance; —  applied  to  gaseous  elements. 

Fix'ativo,  n.  A  mordant;  that  which  tends  or  serves 
to  fix  colors. 

Fixe*!,  (./tA-s/,)  p.  a.  Settled;  established;  firm;  fast; 
stable;  intently  directed ;  directed  or  destitute  of  vola¬ 
tility  ;  as,  a  fired  color. 

Fixed  air.  (Ckem.)  The  old  name  for  carbonic  acid, 
from  its  existence  in  a  fixed  state  in  limestone. 

Fixed  ammunition.  {Mil.)  See  Cartridge. 

Fixed  bodies.  (Chem.)  A  term  npijlied  to  substances 
that  remain  fixed  or  are  not  volatilized  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature. 

Fix'eclly,  adv.  Firmly;  in  a  settled  or  established 
manner  ;  steadfastly:  as,  to  iooii fixedly  at  any  person. 
Fix'o<lness,  n.  A  state  of  being  fixed;  firmness;  sta¬ 
bility;  steadfiistness.  • 

“A  fijeedntethn  religion  will  not  give  any  conscience  leave  to  con¬ 
sent  to  innovations." — King  Charles  /. 

— Solidity;  firm  coherence  of  jiarts.  —  State  of  a  body 
which  resists  evaporation  or  volatilizalion  by  heat;  as, 
“  the  iixeflneks  of  cobi.”  —  Locke. 

Fixc'd  Oils,  7i.;jL  (Chem.)  The  common  greasy  oils 
are  socalled  from  the  high  temperature  they  sustain  be¬ 
fore  ilecomposing  and  giving  off  vapor.  —  See  Fat. 
Fixe<l  (-4s/ro7i.)  The  common  name  for  anyone 

of  tbe  stars  in  the  heavens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
planets.  They  are  so  called  because  they  appear  to  ns 
to  be  stationary  in  the  broad  field  of  the  heavens,  having 
no  apparent  motion,  and  always  preserving  the  same 
relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  centres  or  suns  of  the  systems  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  own.  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Major,  which  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  is 
considered  to  be  nearer  the  earth  than  any  other;  and 
the  distance  of  this  from  our  planet  is  computed  to  be 
not  less  than  nineteen  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  The 
fixed  stars  have  been  grouped  into  separate  clusters,  call¬ 
ed  constellations,  and  divided  into  six-classes  acconling 
to  their  respective  apparent  magnitudes,  the  largest  and 
brightest  being  called  stars  of  tlie  first  magnitude,  those 
that  are  next  in  size  and  lustre  stars  of  the  second  mag¬ 
nitude.  and  so  on.  Stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  the 
smallest  that  are  visible  without  the  aiil  of  a  telescope. 
Fix'iil^^Ti.  (Usually  in  the  pi.)  That  w’hich  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  fixed,  settled,  or  arranged;  also  the  acce»* 
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8orip«  to  anything,  a.s  embellishments,  trimmings,  Ac. ; 
us,  chicken-/?j‘i/*£/.?.  (U.  S.  Vulgar.) 

{l*hot.)  The  ck-Hiisiiig  of  photographs  fnun  the  sonsi- 
tive  layer  not  acted  on  by  tlje  liglit.  The  principal  fix¬ 
ing  agents  are  hyposulphate  of  soda,  which  may  be  used 
eitlier  for  glass  or  paper  pictures,  and  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  which  can  only  be  used  for  the  former. 
Fix'ity,n.  fFr.^xtYt^]  Coherence  of  parts  ;  fixedness  ; 
tliut  property  of  bodies  by  wbich  they  resist  dissipation 
by  h<‘at. 

Fixture^  {  fikat'yur^)  ti.  That  which  is  fixed,  or  made 
fast;  that  which  is  permanently  attached  to  something 
ns  an  appendage ;  as.  the,Aa7wr«  of  a  sliop. 

— Fixedness;  fixity ;  as,  “  the  firm  of  thy  foot.” 

*SVni/.  $. 

{Law.)  Flare  tilings  annexed  to  houses  or  lanils,  which 
become,  immediately  on  annexation,  part  of  tlie  realty 
itself,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  apply  to 
heritable  property.  The  questum  as  to  what  are  or 
what  are  not  fixtures  is  of  stune  importance,  as  deter¬ 
mining  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  heirs  and 
executors,  Ac.  Fixtures  in  gener.d  are  per8«)nal  chat¬ 
tels  let  iut(»  tlie  earth,  or  cemented  or  otherwise  fixed 
to  some  erection  previously  attached  to  the  ground,  and 
are  thus  legally  immovable.  If  ttiey  be  entirely  clear 
of  the  soil,  they  are  not  fixtures,  and  may  be  carried  oflf 
at  pleasure.  Hence  a  tenant  may  construct  erections — 
even  barns,  sheds,  and  the  like  —  upon  blocks,  rollers, 
pillars,  or  plates,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  deemed  fix¬ 
tures,  but  remain  movable  chattels.  The  general  rule 
is,  that  Mhenever  a  tenant  has  affixed  anytliiiig  to  the 
premises  during  his  term,  he  cannot  again  sever  it  with¬ 
out  the  landlord's  consent.  To  this  rule,  however, 
various  exceptions  have  been  made  in  favor  of  what  are 
termed  trarle  fixtures.  A  tenant  may  safely  remove 
such  things  as  he  has  fixeil  to  the  freehold  for  purposes 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  provided  the  removal  cause  no 
material  injury  to  the  estate.  Another  exce]ition  to  the 
general  rule  is  in  favor  of  such  fixtures  a.s  are  put  up 
for  ornament  or  domestic  use,  as  hangings,  stoves,  Ac.; 
but  not  sncli  as  have  become  part  of  tlie  tenement,  and 
constitute  permanent  improvements.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  often  very  nice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 
it  in  general  terms. 

n.  {Xaut.)  See  Fisnoio. —  {Pyrot^ch.)  A  fire¬ 
work,  so  calb’d  from  noise  when  exploded. 

FIzk^  n.  A  liis.sing,  sibilant  sound ;  as,  iheyu^of  effer¬ 
vescing  champagne. 

Fizz.  Fizzle.  {Jiz'zl.)  r.  n.  [From  the  soinul  ]  To  make 
a  hissing  sound  ;  to  sibilate;  as,  the  Jizzing  of  a  Seidlitz 
draught. 

— To  make  a  mess  of  anything;  to  bungle;  to  fail  in  any 
performance. 

To  fizzU  out.  to  burn  with  a  splattering  sound,  and 
then  go  out  suddenly,  like  daini)  gunpowder;  -  hence, 
by  implication,  to  make  a  bold  beginning  ending  in 
complete  failure. 

Fiz'zle.  n.  .Ku  abortive  effort;  a  failure;  a  collapse;  as, 
the  entire  tiling  ended  in  n  fizzle. 

Flab'bily.  adv.  In  a  fiabby,  placid  manner. 
Flab'biness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  flabby; 
fiacci<liry. 

Flab'bv^  [From  ./Zap,  and  allied  to  .^acen/ ;  'V^.Uih. 
flaccid,‘soft.  limber,  (diant.]  So!t ;  yielding  to  tlie  touch  : 
easily  bent;  easily  shaking;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight;  flaccid;  as, flesh. 

Flabol'lato,  a.  [Lut. Jlabellutus.]  (Bot.)  Flabelliform. 
Flabolla'tion.  n.  {Surg.)  The  act  of  hinuing,  or 
cooling  hv  use  of  the  fiin.  —  Dungli&on. 
Flal>el'l?'f<>rni.  n.  [Lat..^a5«Zium,  and/orma,  form.] 

( Hot.)  Fan-shapecl ;  flabellate. 

Fla'bilc,  a.  [\Aa.JiaUlis.]  Liable  to  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind. 

Flaooid,  {Jlak'sid.)  a.  faccidw—Jlaccui^  flabby.] 

Flabby;  soft  and  weak;  limber;  lax;  hanging  down  by 
its  own  weight;  yiehUng  to  pressure;  as../faccijmuscles. 
Flacciil'ily,  n.  [h'r.Jiacciditt.]  Want  of  firmness; 
tlaccidness. 

Flao'cidly.  adv.  In  a  weak,  lax,  or  limber  manner. 
Flao'ci<liios».  n.  Laxity;  limberncss;  want  of  teusic 
or  firmness;  lack  of  stiffness;  flaccidity. 

Flac*'<*iis,  Caius  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  1st 
century,  who  lived  at  Padua,  arnl  died  young.  lie  wrote 
an  epic  poem,  entitled  Argonautica^  of  which  seven 
books,  au'l  part  of  the  eighth,  were  completed.  In  siil: 
jert  and  in  plan  this  poem  is  an  imitation  of  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Uhodius. 

Flack'er,  r.  n.  To  flutter,  as  a  bird.  (Loc.  Eng.) 
Flaok'of.  n.  [A.  S-./Zaa-#’,  a  flask;  Oer..^«c/fe,  a  bottle.] 
A  bottle  made  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel. 

Flack'ie,  n.  A  truss  made  of  straw  to  protect  the  bark 
of  a  pack-animal  from  tlie  creel  or  hamper  which  he 
carries. 

Flack'vllle,  in  Trrrk,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 
FlHcl'striiiid.  in  Denmark.  See  Fbederiksiiavn. 

t,.  jiucken.  to  become  slow  or  languid; 

Sp./aqwear,  to  droop  ;  I.at./^cc^r«,  from  Jiaccu^.  flabby. 
Cf.  W.  llacan.  to  slacken.]  To  hang  loose,  witliout  siilf- 
ness  or  tension  ;  as,  the  sails —  To  grow  feeble  ;  to 
lose  vigor;  to  droop  ;  to  decline;  to  languish  ;  as,  “bis 
wits  /Za<7.”  ^  ^  , 

Fla^f,  v.a.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness;  to  suffer  to  droo]): 

to  i-nervate  ,  as,  “  nothing  bo  fags  the  spirits.”  Efhard. 
— '1*0  lay  with  broad  stones.  See  Ilag,  n, 

Flajf.  n.  [\cii\.  Jiagan;  K.%.  feogan.  to  f[y. 

because  it  is  moved  by  an.V  wind.]  [BoL)  See  Iris. 
Fla***  n.  [W.  ihc.  that  which  lies  flat;  Icel. /a/ e,  any¬ 
thing  level  or  flat.]  A  broad,  flat  stone  used  for  paving. 
—A  pavement  of  broad,  flat  stones. 

—A  turf  cut  f*>r  burning. 

Fla^y  n.  \<3eT.Jlagge,  a  naval  banner;  D.  vlag.  Xne 


root  is  found  in  K.S>.fleogan.  Ger.  ftiegen^  to  float  in  the 
air.]  The  name  given  to  pieces  of  cloth,  or  bunting,  of 
various  colors,  ami  uPen  bearing  various  devices,  that 
are  hoisted  iu  conspicuous  jilaces  on  poles  or  at  the 
mast-head  of  vessels,  aud  allowed  to  float  on  the  bree/.e 
lor  dilfereiit  purposes.  The  primary  object  ot  a  flag  is 
to  denote  nationality,  and  it  is  more  espe<-ially  used  for 
this  purpose  at  sea,  to  allow  commainlers  of  vessels  to 
show  Olliers  to  what  country  their  ship  belongs.  Tlie 
use  of  flags  is  probably  of  very  early  <iute,  lamilies  and 
tribes,  tus  well  as  nations,  being  distinguished,  in  the 
early  ag'-s  of  the  world,  by  emblems  embroidered  on  a 
smuil  square  banner.  We  are  toM  in  Numbers  ii.,  that 
in  the  waiidefings  of  the  Israelites  in  tlie  wil«lerness, 
they  were  ordered  to  pitcli  every  man  “by  his  own 
stanilanl,  with  the  ensi.n  of  his  fatlier’s  house;”  and 
from  Genesis  xlix.  we  may  gather  what  were  the  bear¬ 
ings  lliat  the  twehe  tribes  boro  on  their  banners.  In 
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Fig.  1024. — FLAGS  OF  THE  PRINnPAL  MARITIME  NATIONS. 

1.  rnll«»d  States:  2.  Britain,  white  onsisn  :  3,  Britain,  blue  en- 
glen  :  4.  Britain,  rod  en-^i^n  ;  5.  Russia  ;  6.  Prussia  :  7,  Italy  ;  8. 

y.  Holland;  10.  .Austria;  11,  Sweden;  12,  Spain;  13. 
Poriusal ;  14.  (rreece  ;  1.5.  Turkey  .  IR.  Penmark ;  17.  Brazil ;  IH, 
France.  (In  these  diagrams,  the  direction  of  the  lines  shows  the 
color,  as  in  heraldry.) 


inediteval  times,  we  find  that  the  practice  was  «till  con¬ 
tinued.  By  the  Act  entitl.d  “An  Act  to  e.stalili.sh  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,”  passeti  April  4,  1817,  it  wa.s 
enacted:  1.  That  frem  ami  after  tlie  4th  of  July,  1818, 
tlie  flag  of  the  U  States  he  13  horizontal  stripes,  alter¬ 
nate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  20  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  fi«  ld.  2  That  on  the  admission  of  every  new 
state  in  the  Union,  one  star  be  adth-d  to  the  union  of  the 
fl.ig;  and  that  such  addition  shall  take  eflfec-t  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  then  next  succeeding  sncli  admission. — 
Flags  of  various  slia^ies  and  colors  are  used  as  signals  for 
communication  in  the  navy.  Different  signifiwitions 
are  also  attached  to  T)lain  flags  of  one  simple  color; 
thus,  a  yellow  flag  indicate.s  that  there  is  sickness  of  a 
dan-'er«»u8  character  on  hoavJ  tlie  vessel  which  b^ars  it, 
or  that  tlie  sliip  is  performing  quarantine;  a  white  flag 
is  well  known  among  all  nations  as  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
betokens  a  desire  fora  temporary  cessation  of  lio.stili- 
ties,  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  hostile 
parties,  or  for  burying  tliodead  slain  in  battle;  a  black 
flag,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  the  emblem  of  piracy,  or  be¬ 
tokens  a  determination,  on  the  jiart  of  those  who  hoist 
it.  to  resist  to  the  last,  and  to  give  or  take  no  quarter. 
When  a  flag  is  hoiste«i  lialf-mast  liigh.  it  is  a  mark  of 
mourning;  when  it  i.s  lioisted  upside  down,  it  forms  a 
signal  c*f  distress.  A  blue  flag,  witli  a  square  white  cen¬ 
tre,  called  the  blue  Peter,  is  hoisted  when  a  vessel  is 
about  to  sail,  and  it  is  the  signal  of  dejiarture.  A  sliort 
triangular  flag  is  called  a  burgee;  a  longer  flag,  of  the 
same  shape,  a  signal  pendant;  a  square  flag,  with  a  tri¬ 
angular  [liece  cut  out  of  the  end  farthest  from  the  hal- 
yanls,  with  the  point  turneii  towards  the  centre,  a 
cornet ;  and  a  very  long  narrow  flag,  resembling  a  strip 
of  ribbon  tapering  to  a  point,  which  is  borne  at  the 
mast-head,  is  called  a  pendant. 

FI  aft*'- broom,  n.  A  hroom  made  of  coarse  material, 
fur  sweeping  pavements  and  crossings. 
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Flasr'oliRnt,  n.;  pi.  Flao'ellants.  [It.  fagellante ; 
Fr.  fagellanls  from  Lat.  fagrllttr>\  to  viXxxp.  titigeUum.  a 
scourge  ]  {Hi.d.)  A  sect  of  religious  fanatics  that  sprang 
up  in  Italy  ahout  the  year  1260.  They  were  so  called 
from  the  flagellations  or  whippings  which  they  admin¬ 
istered  to  themselves,  the  hading  diu  trine  of  tlieir  creed 
being  that  by  mortifying  the  flesh  in  every  conceivable 
manner  they  propitiated  the  wratli  and  gained  the  favor 
of  the  Deity.  Sects,  or  bodies  of  persons  bolding  this 
dtfctrine.  and  practising  whipping  and  other  mortifica¬ 
tions  of  tlie  fle>h.  had  app»*ared  at  variou.s  times  in  the 
earlier  liistory  ot  the  Church ;  but  this  was  tli«'  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  they  nnule  a  prominent  figure.  Pe<*ple 
were  no  longer  satisfied  to  perfoi  ni  these  acts  in  private, 
but  took  to  prai-tising  them  in  puldii  ,  by  way  of  greater 
humiliation.  Tliey  lormed  fhi'inselves  itito  large  luiiids 
or  companies,  and  went  about  Irom  place  to  place, carry¬ 
ing  banners  and  crosses,  singing  penitential  hymns,  and 
whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.  In  1261 
they  passt  d  into  Germany,  and  there  made  ninny  con¬ 
verts;  but  on  account  of  their  irregularities  and  dis¬ 
orderly  jiroceedings  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against 
tliem.'and  they  were  at  length  put  down.  The  second 
great  outbreak  of  this  mania  took  place  after  1349,  when 
that  terrible  scourge,  the  black  death,  had  swept  over 
Europe  and  carried  off  so  many  persons.  The  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  alrenily  excited  by  the  pestilence, 
were  ready  to  seize  upon  this  superstition,  w  hich  spread 
rapidly  through  (iermany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  even  England.  The  scenes  of  the  previous 
century  were  reenacted  w  ith  even  greater  excesses  than 
before.  Men  and  women  indiscrfmlnately  now  appeared 
in  imblic  half-naked,  and  uiulerwent  these  self-inflicted 
scourgings.  They  held  that  flagellation  was  of  equal 
virtue  with  baptiMU  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  forgive- 
nes.s  of  sins  was  to  be  procured  by  it  without  the  blood 
of  Christ,  that  the  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  nl>oli8bed, 
and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining  a  baptism  of  blood,  to  be 
administered  by  whipping,  was  to  take  its  place.  They 
were  condemned  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VI..  and  other 
severities  were  practised  against  them,  until  at  length 
they  disappeared.  Again,  in  the  year  1414,  a  new  troop  of 
these  fanatics  made  thoirappearance  in  Germany,  under 
the  leadei^hip  of  one  Conrad  Schmidt.  They  were  even 
more  wild  in  theirextravagnnees  than  their  predecessors, 
rejecting  all  forms  of  worship,  and  holding  that  laith 
nn<l  flagellation  were  alone  necessary  to  salvation.  They 
w’ere  everywhere  persecuted,  and  many  of  tln-ni  were 
burnt  as  heretics,  among  w  horn  was  their  leader  S<  hmidt ; 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  system  was  at  length 
suppressed. 

Fla^'ollaito,  v.a.  [htKt.flagtllo.flagellnius^fagellu'm^ 
Jlagruvi.,  a  whip  or  scourge;  akin  to  Eng.^oa,  and  Gr. 
pUgf  a  blow,  from  plesso.  to  strike;  root  pleg^plag.] 
To  whip;  to  scourge;  to  flog. 

Fla;r'ollafe,  a.  {Bot.)  Flagelliform. 
Flasella'tion,  n.  [L.  LixX.JiageUatio.]  A  flogging;  a 
whipping;  the  discipline  of  the  scourge. 

“  By  Bridewell  all  descend, 

Aa  morniog-pray'r  t^u^fiagellation  Garth. 

nagr<?niforiil.  n.  [hnt.Jlagfntim,  and  forma,  form.] 
ilM.)  Ri'senililiiig  tlie  tliniiK  ot  a  whip:  flagellate. 
FlaffPl'Iiiiii.  n.;  P>-  Flagel'i.a.  [I,at..  a  whip.]  {Bot) 
A  trailing  alioot.  such  as  that  of  the  vine. 

(Zool.)  An  appendage  to  the  legs  of  Crustacea,  re- 
scnihling  a  whip. —  Owen. 

Flajreolpt,  f/ujVicf.)  H.  [Kr.]  (Mils.)  A  small  instru- 
nieut  of  the  flute  kind,  played  on  by  means  of  a  mouth¬ 
piece  at  the  upper  end.  it  is  generally  made  of  bo.v, 
ctiony,  or  other  hard  wood,  but  sonietiines  of  ivory,  and 
has  a  clear  and  shrill  tone.  Its  compass  extends  from 
F.  the  first  space  in  the  trehle-clef,  to  F  in  a  tissiino. 
In  the  i/uudrille  F.  it  is  a  little  less  extensive,  w  bile  in 
the  palrnl  F.  the  scale  is  an  octave  higher.  There  are 
also  double  F..  consisting  of  two  tubes  united  by  one 
month-piece.  This  instrument  is  now  very  seldom  used, 
it  being  almost  superseded  by  tlie  flaulo-piccolo,  or  oc¬ 
tave-flute. 

Flasi'-feathcr,  n.  A  feather  of  a  bird's  wing  nearest 
the  iMpdv. 

Fla$f$^.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1 ,900. 
Flas'sr*  »<“«»«.  n.  Laxity;  liinliernesS ;  want  of  tension; 

state  or  condition  of  l.eing  flaggy. 

FlaK'sliisr,  n.  Flagstones  used  for  pavements,  —  in  a 
collective  sense. 

Flaff'ison  Hayon.  in  Louisiana,  enters  Catahoula 
Lake  in  Rapides  parisii. 

Fla;;;;  Town,  in  New  .Irrsry.  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
CO.,  aid.  6  ni.  S.tV.  of  Somerville. 

Flaff'sr.y.  <1.  Weak:  flexilde:  limber;  wanting  tension; 

not  stiff;  a.s.  '•flaggy  idnions."— Z>ryrf. ji. 

— Alionnding  wiili  the  plant  termed /w.?. 

_ Insipid;  navorle.sB:  weak,  and  poor  in  ta,ste;  as,  “a  great 

fliiyoy  apple.” — Bacon. 

Flaffitlous.  tfla-ji.sh'us.)  a.  [l,at.  flairitiosns —flngi- 
tiom.  lieat  of  passion — flagilo,  to  demand  fiercely,  from 
till-  root  flag,  -whence  flagro.  to  luirn.]  Inlanious;  deeply 
criminal ;  grossly  wicked;  atrocious;  lieinous;  villa- 
nous;  scamlnloiis;  as,  a  flagitious  action.  —  (Juilty  of 
flagrant  criiues ;  corrupt. 

e  lie  dies  flagitious,  yet  not  great." — Pope. 

—Having  the  characterization  of  infamous  crimes  or  vices. 

"  Perjury  Is  a  crime  of  so  flagitious  a  nature." — Addison. 

Flag-ltionsly,  (fla-jish'us-le)  adv.  With  extreme 
wickedness;  atrociously. 

Flatfi'f  inusiifss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flagi¬ 
tious;  viilany. 

Flatf'-olllocr,  n.  (Naval.)  The  commander  of  a  fleet 
or  squadron. 
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Flaff'-maii,  n.;  p/.  Flag'-men.  One  who  is  employed 
to  make  nignals  by  means  of  Hags. 

n.  [Fr. Lat.  lagenay  from  Gr.  lagenns, 
probatdy  allied  \o  UtgoHy  the  hollow  of  a  cup.]  A  vessel 
with  a  narrow  mout'li,  used  for  holding  and  conveying 
liquors;  as,  a Jlagnn  of  ale. 

*•  His  trustj full  o{  poteni  juice.*'— ^oscom/noa. 
Fla'sTaiice,  Q'*=d'fy  of  being  fla¬ 

grant;  notoriousne.-s :  exce8.s;  enormity;  heinousness. 
Fla'ffraiit,  [U\.t.Jlagrans—Jla{frn,  to  flare,  to  flame, 
to  burn.)  Flaming;  burning;  blazing;  glowing;  ardent; 
tiSyJlagrani  desires. 

"  The  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back.  — Prior. 

— Flaming  in  notice :  glaring;  m>torious  ;  enormous;  as, 
a  crime.  —  Raging;  actively  in  lu'eparation  or 

execntiim  ;  as,  a  war  wnsjiogrant. 

Fla'jfraillly,  adv.  In  a  flagrant  manner;  glaringly; 
notorionslv. 

FlaS‘'-sliil>,  ti.  (Xaval.)  The  ship  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
roii,  whicii  carries  tl»e  aibniral's  or  commodore  s  flag,  or 
broad  p<‘nnant;  as,  Nelson’s  ^fiag-ship,  the  V  ictory.’ 
Fla^'-Mtali;  n.  The  staff  or  polo  on  which  a  flag  is 
hoisted.  , 

“  Bloodj  crosses  on  his  flag  staffs  rise.” — Drydtn. 
Fla^'t^taCr,  in  Miinr,  a  post-olhce  ot  Somerset  <‘0. 

Fla;^  Sta'Iion,  in  lllntoUy  a  poftt-oflice  of  O^le  co. 
Flaj;*'»lono,  «.  Sandstones,  calcareous  saml- 

stones,  argillaceous  limeston<‘s  or  hornbleinlo  slates  ol 
considerable  barilness  and  tongliness,  flatty  bedded  and 
more  or  less  fls.sile,  s]>litting  into  large  thick  slabs,  u.se- 
ful  for  paving,  are  CiUled  F.  Granite  is  also  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  .same  purpose. 

Flag''-Worni,  n.  A  worm  found  in  flaggy  autl  setlgy 
ground. 

Flail,  ti.  [Ger.  Jff'/fl ;  Fr.  from  hat.  ,/fagel/im,  a. 

whip  or  scourge.  See  Klaoki.i.ate  ]  A  wooden  instru¬ 
ment  for  thresbiug  or  beating  grain  fnnn  tlieear  by  liaiid. 

(Jnfjg.)  A  military  weapon,  used  in  ancient  times, 
con.si.sting  ofan  instrument  resembling  the  ordinary  F., 
blit  witli  tile  striking  i>art  armed  with  bosses  or  spikes. 
Flake,  «.  [a.  S.,;inou.  flakes  «)f  snow;  GiT.Jiackry  down  ; 
Icel.  //dA/,  a  thick  lock  of  wool;  akin  to  Lat.  y^^ccu.s*,  a 
lock  of  wool.  See  Flock.]  A  layer  or  stratum  of  snowy 
particles ;  a  small  siMli^-like  c(.dlec.tiou  ot  snow,  as  it  falls 
from  the  cloud.s  or  Iroin  the  air:  a  little  hunch  or  cluster 
of  snowy  crystals ;  any  .-^caly  matter  in  layers;  any  mass 
cleaving  off  in  scales:  as,  a  of  nndal.  —  A  .sort  of 

carnation,  hi-colored,  with  large  stri[»ed  leaves.  —  \  plat¬ 
form  of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fast  or  interwoven, 
snpporti'd  by  st4nchi<ms,  for  clrying  codfish,  and  other 
things.  ^Used  in  .\Iass.ichu.''ett8.) — \V'.o.'i(tr. 

A  frame-work,  or  stage  of  Imards,  suspended 
over  a  ship's  side  for  caulkt*rs,  &e.,  to  stand  on 
— 1\  a.  To  lorm  into  flakes  or  bodies  loosely  connected. 

'•  Mould  the  rouud  hall,  or  flake  the  fleecy  soow. '—Pb/ie. 

— 1\  n.  To  break  into  laminfe,  or  layers ;  to  jieel  or  scale  off. 
FlHke'-wllit<‘,  n.  (J\iinthig.)  A  pigment,  Cimsisting 
of  a  prep.ii'ation  of  carlMiiiate  of  leaii.  It  is  mneb  used 
in  painting  in  body-colors,  being  a  substance  with  which 
transparent  colors  derived  from  vegetable  matter  may 
bo  mixed  and  remlered  opaipie.  so  that  they  may  be  laid 
oil  vellum  or  paper  in  the  form  of  an  even  coating,  pos¬ 
sessing  some  degree  of  thickness  and  consistency.  It  is 
al.so  used  for  putting  in  the  high  lights  in  drawings  in 
water-colors,  and  crayon-drawings  in  two  or  three  tints  ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  become  brown  and  discolored  in  course 
of  time.  Obinese-wbite,  or  marine-white,  both  of  which 
are  preparatbms  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  are  far  better  for 
this  purpose  and  as  a  vehicle  for  preparing  body-colors 
from  simple  water-colors,  as  they  aff  'rd  a  white  pigment 
of  the  purest  nature,  whiidi  will  always  retain  its  bril¬ 
liancy  unimpaired  and  untarnished  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Flak'ineNA,  w.  Tlie  state  of  being  flaky. 

Flak'y,  a.  Consisting  of  flukes,  locks,  or  layers ;  cleav¬ 
ing  off  in  .scales;  lying  in  flakes. 

“  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  East.”  —  Shaks. 
Flamboy'aiit,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^flanuna,  a  flame.] 
{Arch.)  The  name  given  to  a  French  ecclesiastical  archi- 


toctiirc  of  the  15th  century,  derived  from  the  heiuitifully 
carved  tracery  of  the  windows,  wliich  appears  to  run  in 
waving  lines  somewliat  reseinldin^  tlie  various  direc¬ 
tions  taken  liy  lanihent  tlanies  of  fire.  Tliis  style  ot 
Freiieli-dotliic  arcliitecture  is  also  known  -M  Ogiml  Ter- 
iiuire ;  it  Cf.rresponds  in  a  great  measure  witli  tiie  l^er- 
pendicular  Knglisli  or  third  Pointed  style:  Imt  it  is 
cliaracteri/.ed  liy  far  more  elaborate  ornamentation ;  and 
objects  of  rectilinear  form  and  outline,  wliich  constitute 
sucli  a  marked  feature  of  the  latter  style,  are  not  so  fre- 
qnentlv  introduced. 

Flaiiibeaii,  (flam'bo,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  flainma,  a 
lilaze,  a  blazing'fire.]  A  flaming  torch  :  a  liglit  or  lumi¬ 
nary  made  of  thick  wicks  covered  withVax,  and  useil  us 
a  tnreh. 

“  The  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy. "—/^ryden. 

Flaiu'boroiis'li  Head,  ahold  promontory  of  Kng- 
l.ind,  on  tile  Yorksliire  coast,  projecting  a  consideralile 
distance  into  the  sea ;  Lat.  64°7' N..  Lon.  0°  5MV  .  Tiiis 
is  at  once  tlie  most  striking  and  most  celebrated  head¬ 
land  on  tlie  K.  coast  of  the  kingdom,  rising  450  ft.  sheer 
above  tlie  sea.  liaving  on  its  summit  a  liglit-house,  214 
feet  high,  sliowing  a  revolving  liglit.  Vast  caverns, 
liaunted  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  penetrate  deeply  through 
this  lieaillantl. 

B-ittU  of.  i^iee  Jones  (Paul). 

Flame.  [Fv.Jiammr.;  \,nt.  Jlammay  JUigma,  from  the 
rout  H<tg,  wIkmIcc?  JiagrOy  to  flame,  to  blaze,  to  burn  ;  Gr. 
phl'yO.  to  burn  ;  Saiisk.  bhrOj.  to  Bliine.]  Liglit  emitted 
from  fire;  a  blaze;  a  blazing  fire;  burning  vapor ;  in¬ 
flammable  gas  in  combustion;  fire  in  general;  combus¬ 
tion.  —  Heat  ofpassiou  ;  tuniuit;  violent  contention  ;  ar¬ 
dor  temper  or  imagination  ;  brightness  of  fancy;  vigor 
of  ibouglit ;  glowing  fervor  or  eiitlm.'^iasm. 

“  Great  are  their  faults,  but  glorious  is  their  flame.” ^Waller. 

—Fervor  of  inclination  ;  ardent  love;  warmth  of  affection  . 
as,  the  fianif.  of  passion. 

■  We  .  .  .  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  fiame.”-~Pope. 

_ A  sweetheart;  one  to  whom  affection  is  plighted;  a  per¬ 
son  beloveil.  (Used  collocpiially.) 

F.  may  be  detinetLas  a  shell  of  incandescent 
matter  surrounding  a  mass  o!  combustible  vapor,  lo 
produce  flame,  it  is  tlierefore  necessary  that  the  burning 
body  should  be  capable  of  volatilization  junt  below  the 
tempcTatnre  at  which  it  undergoes  combustion.  Char¬ 
coal  or  iron  will  burn  with  a  steady  glow,  more  or  less 
luminous  according  to 
the  medium  in  which 
they  are  burnt,  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  being  suscep¬ 
tible  of  volatilization 
at  the  temperalnro  at 
w  li  i  c  b  combustion 
takes  place.  A  piece 
of  wood  or  j>aper,  on 
the  contrary,  burns 
with  a  large  Inininous 
flame,  in  c<>nse<|Ueiice 
of  the  combustible 
matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  rising  iii 
vapor  or  becoming 
converted  into  mixfd 
gases  at  tlie  temper¬ 
ature  required  for 
kindling  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Flame  is,  in 
fact,  pn»duced  wdieii- 
ever  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply  of  inflaminablo 
vapor  or  gas  is  made 
tocombiuo  with  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  combustion, 
such  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  at  a  sufficiently 
elevated  tmnperature 
to  cause  ignition. 

That  flame  is  hollow 
may  he  eivsily  proved  F-g.  10*26.  —  bunsen  burner. 
by  several  simjile  ex¬ 
periments.  If  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  other  inflamma¬ 
ble  liquid  be  ignited  on  a  watch-glass,  and  a  straw  held 
across  the  flame,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  straw  is  charred 
only  at  the  edges  of  the  flame,  the  intermediate  portion 
remaining  uninjured.  still  more  instructive  proof  is 
afforded  by  placing  a  jiieci*  of  glnss  tube  or  tobacco  pipe 
nearly  upright  in  the  mltldle  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
when  the  vap(»r  and  gaseous  matter  rising  through 
the  wick  from  the  melted  tallow  will  ascend  through 
the  pipe,  passing  out  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube, 
wliere  they  may  he  kindled.  The  heating  power  of  a 
flame  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  that  takes  place,  those  flames  being  hottest 
and  least  luminous  which  proceed  from  gases  containing 
no  solid  particles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  »>f  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  necea.sary  to  form  water, 
which  i.s  one  of  the  liottest  fiame.s  we  have  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  The  most  Inminons  flames  are  from  gases  which 
contain  just  sufficient  .solid  matter  to  give  the  nmxininm 
of  incandescence  without  any  of  its  particles  passing 
away  unburnt.  Olefiant  gas  and  the  ordinary  coal-gas 
are  good  examples  of  this  as  compared  with  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  flame,  which  contains  no  solid  matter  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  flame  of  pitch  or  turpentine  on  the 
other,  wliich  contains  too  much  carbon,  the  excess  pass¬ 
ing  off  in  the  form  of  smoke.  The  flames  used  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes  are  all  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  conquumds  containing  carbon  aiwl  hydrogen.  Besides 
the  proper  proportions  of  gaseous  and  solid  matter  con- 
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tained  in  illuminating  substances,  care  must  be  taken 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  air.  By  paying  proper 
attention  to  this,  many  sub¬ 
stances  are  greatly  improved  in 
their  illuininaliiig  properties, 
while  others  are  made  to  give  an 
intense  liglit,  which  could  not 
olberwi.«ie  l>e  burnt.  The  Argaml 
burner  (7.  r.)  and  chimney,  us 
applied  to  gas  and  campbeiie,  are 
examples  of  tliis.  Flame  has  3 
distinct  parts:  the  central  or 
non-luminous  part,  wliere  there 
is  no  combustion,  but  where  the 
carlion  begins  to  separate  from 
the  liydrogen ;  the  ‘2<1  or  lumi¬ 
nous  part,  wliere  the  carbon  is 
fur  a  moment  free  and  heated  to  a 
white  heat;  and  the  exterior  part, 
which  is  the  hottest,  and  where 
tlie  combustion  is  complete.  It 
is  Ccisy  now  to  niulerstand  of  what 
importance  is  the  torm  of  tlie 
burner,  and  how  it  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  accordinglyaswe  desire  light 
or  beat.  If  we  wish  light,  the 
carbon  must  be  protected  for 
stimc  Seconds  from  contact  with 
the  air;  but  not  long  enough  to 
allow  it  to  pass  ofl  unconsumed. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  lieat  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  carbon  must  be  burned 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  Bunsen  constructed 
a  gas  burner  after  this  theory 
(Fig.  1026),  which  is  perfectly  i027. 

adapted  to  the  production  of  camile-fi.ame. 
beat.  In  this  burner  the  ordinary 

illuminating  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  wide  tube,  at  ths 
base  of  which  is  a  great  number  of  small  boles  for  the 


admission  of  air.  The 
air  is  thus  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gas; 
and  it  is  this  mix¬ 
ture,  of  which  the 
proportions  are  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  open¬ 
ings,  that  is  ignited 
at  the  top  of  the  tube. 

The  flame  obtained  is 
very  pale,  but  in¬ 
tensely  hot.  If  wo 
shut  tile  small  holes 
that  allow  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air,  the  flame 
been  111  es  brilliant, 
but  is  not  so  hot. 

Every  mixture  of 
gases  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  temperature  to 
infliime  it :  ami  it  the 
temperature  be  not 
reached. the  mixture 
doe.s  not  take  fire; 
we  may  thus  cool 
d  o  w  n  a  flame  so 
much  that  it  goes 
out  by  jdacing  over 
it  a  small  coil  of  cold 
copper  wire,  whereas 
if  the  coil  be  pre- 
vliuisly  heiited.  the 
fiiinie  M’ill  continue 
to  burn.  If  a  jiiece 
ot  wire  gauze  be  held  close  over  a  jet  of  gas  and  the  gas 
lit.  the  gauze  may  be  reinoviMl  several  inches  above  the 
jet,  and  yet  the  inflammahle  gH.s  below  will  not  take  fire, 
the  flame  burning  only  above  the  gauze  (Fig.  1028).  If 
the  gauze  be  pressed  down  upon  the  flame,  its  hollovv 
structure  may  be  shown,  also  the  fact  that  while  inflam¬ 
mable  gases  pass  through  the  gauze,  there  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  beat  above  it  to  ignite  them  (I'ig.  1028).  In  both 
these  cases  the  gauze  conducts  away  the  heat  so  quickly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  on  the  side  opposite  the 
flame  does  not  lise  to  the  point  of  ignition.  This  is  the 
principle  made  use  of  by  Sir  11.  Davy  in  his  salety-lamp 
for  mines. — See  Davy’s  Safety-lamp. 

— v.n.  To  blaze;  to  burn  in  vapor,  or  in  a  current ;  to 
shine  like  ignited  gas. 


*'  Hell  all  arouud  as  one  great  rurnace Earn'd.”  —  }filton. 

— To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion  ;  to  be  Uiniiled  with 
zeal  or  ardor:  to  rage;  as,  hers  is  aflatning  temper. 

— r.  a.  To  inflame:  to  kindle:  to  rouse;  to  excite;  as, 
with  zeal  of  vengeance.” —  Spenser. 

Flailie'-color^w.  < Painting.)  Pale  yellow  or  orange 
color,  resembling  that  of  flame. 

Flaiiie'»ooIore<K  (-kfd'urdy)  a.  Of  a  color  resembling 
flame;  of  bright-yellow  in  color;  as,  "Jiame.<olored 
stockings.”  —  Shaks. 

Flaiiie'loss,  a.  Without  flame. 

Flaiiie'let^  n.  A  small  flame. 

n. ;  pi.  Eng.  Flamens  ;  hat.pl.  Flamines.] 
[Lat.]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to  any  Roman 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god. 
Each  flanien  received  a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  he  ministi'red.  The  most 
dignified  were  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Qnirinus,  and 
were  called  r^^\>ticti\e\y FlamenDialis.Flumen ^fartiaHs. 

FlnmliiVoiiH,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  flunieu, 
or  the  flamines. 


FLAN 


FLAP 
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Flam'in^ly,  adtv  With  great  siiow  or  vehemence; 
most  brightly. 

Flatllill'gr^^,  n.  [>p.  JiamencOy  from  Lat.  Jlamma.] 
{Zoot.)  The  common  name  of  tlie  gen.  of  birds  IVicenicop- 
teruSy  order  (xraUatores.  The  F.  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markableof  all  tlie  a<jnatic  birds  for  its  size,  beauty,  and, 
as  some  say,  also  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  Its  body 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Stork  ;  but  owing  to  the  ftfeat 
length  of  neck  and  legs,  it  stan<ls  nearly  five  feet  high, 
and  measures  six  feet  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
tip  of  the  claws.  Tlie  head  is  small  and  round,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  bill  nearly  seven  inches  long,  which  is 
higher  than  it  is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  base, 
and  sudden  I  y 
curved  down¬ 
wards  from  the 
middle.  The  long 
legs  and  thiglis 
of  this  bird  are 
extremely  slender 
and  delicate,  as  is 
also  the  neck.  The 
plumage  is  not 
less  remarkable 
than  its  figure, 
being  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  Flamin¬ 
goes  inhabit  the 
warm  climates  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and 
America;  they 
live  and  migrate 
in  large  flocks, 
frecjuently  «lesert 
sea-coa-sts  and 
S}ilt  marshes. 

They  are  extreme¬ 
ly  shy  and  watch¬ 
ful  ;  while  feeding, 


Fig.  1029.  —  FLAMINGO. 
{PhotnicopUrujt  ruber.) 


to  be 


they  keep  together,  drawn  up  artificially  in  lines,  which 
atadistance  resemble  tiiose  of  an  army;  ami,  like  many 
other  gregarious  birds,  they  employ  some  to  act  as  sen¬ 
tinels,  for  the  security  of  the  rest.  On  the  approach  of 
danger,  these  give  warning  by  a  loud  soumi,  like  that 
of  a  trumpet,  wliich  is  the  signal  for  the  fiock  to  take 
wing;  and  when  Hying  they  form  a  triangle.  Their 
food  appears  fo  bo  moliusc«)us  animals,  spawn,  and  in- 
aects.  which  they  fti»h  up  by  me:iiis  of  their  long  neck, 
turning  their  h'*ad  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  advan 
tAgo  of  the  cr4>ok  in  tludr  beak.  Their  nest  is  of  singu¬ 
lar  construction  ;  it  is  forme*!  of  mud  in  the  shape  of  a 
hillock,  with  a  cavity  at  the  top,  and  of  such  a  height  as 
to  a<lmitof  the  bird's  sitting  on  it,  or  rathcT  stamling.  her 
long  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  side  at  full  lengtli  ; 
thus  situate'I,  the  female  generally  lays  two  or  three 
white  eggs  soiuewltat  larger  than  those  of  a  goose.  In 
some  parts  those  binUare  tame*l,  principally  for  the  sake 
of  their  .skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  «l'iwn, 
and  applicable  to  all  purposes.  There  are  two  specie.s  : 

PhcenicoptrriK  which  is  of  arose  color, 

with  red  wings,  the  quills  being  black;  these  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  of  Asia,  migrating  in  summer  to  south¬ 
ern,  and  sometimes  to  central  Kurope;  these  beautitul 
birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Homans,  who  often 
usefi  them  in  their  grand  sacrifices  and  sumptuous  enter¬ 
tain  numts;  and  such  of  the  luxurious  emperors  as  wished 
to  indulge  in  the  very  excess  of  epicurism,  were  wont  to 
gratify  their  guests  with  a  dish  of  Flamingoes'  tongues! 
2.  P'ineni copter ux  ruh-T  ;  Fig.  1U29) ;  deep  red  ;  with  black 
quills;  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  migrat¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  to  the  Southern,  but  rarely  to  the 
Middle  State.s. 

Flamin'ia  Via.  (Antiq.)  A  celebrated  road,  which 
led  from  Ibune  to  Ar.sinum  and  Aquilea.  It.  received 
its  name  from  the  consul  Flaminius,  who  built  it. 
Flnmiii'ins.orFlainiiiriiUJi.T.  Quintius,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Roman  general,  made  consul  n.  c.  19S.  lie  w;i8 
sent  to  M.ic(‘donia,  and  had  ♦he  honor  of  terminating 
the  Macedonian  war  by  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynos- 
cephalae.  B.  C.  197.  At  the  Isthmian  Games  <»f  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  had  formal  proclamation  nnule  of  tlie 
rest'^ration  •>f  Greece  to  imlependence.  He  remained 
in  Greece  till  191,  to  organize  the  new  a^lministratlon 
of  the  cities,  ami  by  his  wi8«iom,  forbearance,  and  hu¬ 
manity  won  the  general  esteem  and  gratitude  of  tlie 
people.  Before  he  returned  to  Rome  he  made  war  on 
Nahis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ami  compelled  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans.  F.  had  a  triumph  of  three 
days  on  his  return,  was  sent  again  to  Greece  in  192,  and 
in  183  he  went  as  ambassailor  to  Prusia.s,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia.  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Han  nibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  his  court.  D.  about  175. 

FlJimiiiirorous,  a.  [Lnt.^flammi/er — flamma.  flame, 
and  /err«,  to  bear J  Tending  to  produce  flame;  emit¬ 
ting  flame. 

Flamiiiiv'oiiious,  n.  [From  Lat.  ^mma,  and  vo- 
merey  t«>  vomit.)  Vomiting  out  flame,  as  a  volcano. 
Flain'y,  U.  Blazing;  flaming;  having  the  nature  or 
color  ot  flame. 

Fli%iieti«  n.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  formed  on  each  side 

of  the  shiehi  by  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

FlaiiOOilt%4le%  n.  {F'.ncing.)  .K  thrust  made  in  the  side. 
Flsiil'clers,  the  name  of  a  very  interesting  and  early 
civilized  p(»rtion  of  Europe,  forming  two  contiguous 
provs.  of  Belgium,  termetl  Exst  Flxnper.s  and  Wfst 
Fi.anders,  respectively.  Lat.  between  50®  40'  and  51® 
23'  N.,  Lon.  2®  3N  ami  4®  23'  E.  It  is  boumled  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  N.  Sea,  and  inclosed  on  its  other  .sides  by 
the  provH.  of  Antwerp,  Zealand,  S.  Brabant.  TTainaiilt. 
and  the  French  dep.  Nord.  — East  Flanders  is  separated 


from  W.  Flanders  by  a  line  running  almost  due  S.  from  | 
Sliiys,  a  small  town  nearly  opposite  Flushing.  Artay\ 
l,lo4  B*p  m.  Surface,  level  in  the  N.  jmrt,  while  to  tliei 
S.  it  consists  of  niidnlating  plains.  heavy  loam,  I 

and  highly  fertile,  ('ap.  Ghent.  Pop.  855,504. — West 
Flanders  Inus  a  considerulde  coast-line,  in  the  central 
part  of  which  is  the  p‘U*t  of  Ostend.  This  side  faces  the 
N.,  but  the  W'.  lauimlary  of  the  province  adjoins  tlie 
French  territory.  Area.  1,243  s*!.  m.  Surface^  gen¬ 
erally  level,  e.xcepting  the  tiunes.  or  sand-hills,  on  the 
C4>a.st.  fertile,  and  agriculture  go<Ml,  Oi;)- Bruges. 

— For  jiroductions,  manufactures,  Ac.,  and  history,  see 
Belgium. 

Flrtii'<loi*»,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
about  55  III.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
on  Long  Island,  about  225  m.S.S.E.  ot  Albany. 
FlaiKlorsi  Var'niMti,  n.  {Paint.)^  A  varnish  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  dissolution  of  gruin  mastic  in  alcohol. 
Flaii'<lr<*au«  in  Dakota,  a  village  of  Miiiiiidialia  co., 
on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  about  125  m.  N.E.  of  Yankton. 
Flnn'driii,  Jean  IIippolyte,  a  French  painter,  b.  at 
Lyons,  1809  ;  d.  1864.  Among  his  chief  works  are  Dante, 
and  Virgil,  Saint  Louisdictant  ses  KtabUssemenis,  for  the 
Chamber  of  Beers  ;  Mater  Dolorosa.  Saint  Louis  taking 
the  Cross  the  second  time,  and  the  fine  series  of  frescos  in 
the  clinrches  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces 
of  inoiiern  painting. 

Flaii;;-e.  Cjlanj.)  n.  [Probably  from  O.  Fr.  fanchere.  a 
fiaiiker,  a  side-piece,  or  flanked  piece  ot  limber  in  build¬ 
ing,  from /lance,  a  flank.  J  [Mech.)  A  projecting  rim  or 
rib.  The  metal  rim  bent  over  in  gas-pipes,  water- 
pi  [)es,  Ac.,  in  onler  to  join  on  to  other  lengths  of  the  same. 
The  term  is  also  ap()lied  to  the  projecting  outside  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  railway-carriage-wlieel,  by  which  the 
wheel  is  prevented  from  running  off  the  rails. 

— V.  a.  (Mach.)  To  make  a  flange  on. 

— V.  n.  To  take  the  form  and  quality  of  a  flange 
curved  into  a  flange. 

Flaiiy;‘C«l,  n.  Having  a  flange;  connected  together  by 
means  of  flanges;  as,  a  flanged  wheel. 

Flank,  Ofn^/Ar,)  n.  [Fr./lanc;  li.^fianco;  ^p.JUinco; 
Ger.  fanke.]  One  of  the  two  parts  of  the  body  which 
enable  it  to  bend;  the  part  of  the  side  of  an  animal 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hip. 

(Mil.)  Either  8i*le  of  a  body  of  troops;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  body  of  soldiers  in  line,  or  the  Bid«‘8  of  a  column 
being  termed  the  right  ami  left  flanks  respectively.— 
In  any  defensive  w^irk,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  from 
which  a  fire  may  be  directed  against  the  side  or  flank 
of  an  attacking  party.  Thus,  the  flanks  of  a  bastion 
(see  Fig.  745)  are  those  parts  of  the  rampart  and  para¬ 
pet  which  connect  its  faces  with  the  extremities  of  the 
curtains  of  the  enceinte  on  cither  side  of  it.  On  refer 
once  to  the  diagram  of  a  front  of  fortification  given  in 
the  article  on  that  science  (see  Fortificxtion  ),  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  fire  from  the  flanks  is  effective  in  preventing 
an  attacking  party  fr'un  effecting  a  lodgment  at  the 
ff)ot  of  the  curtain  that  lies  between  them,  which  might 
be  done  with  comparative  ease  and  security  if  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  did  not  exist.  A  fire  fnmi  the  flanks 
of  any  bastion  enfilades  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the 
curtain.  ' 

( .irc5.)  The  side  of  any  building. 

(Mach.)  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of  awheel 
which  receives  the  impulse.  —  Francis. 

_ ( F'lrriery.)  A  wrench,  strain,  or  other  injury  re¬ 
ceived  hy  a  horse  in  the  hack. 

—v.  a.  [Vr.^flanqticr.]  To  stand  at  the  side  or  border  of. 

“  Stately  colonnades  are  flank'd  with  trees.’’— Pt<t, 

(Mil.)  To  atmek.  as  the  side  or  flank  of  a  body  of 
fr<iops;  to  place,  as  troops,  so  as  t«>  attack  or  coniinainl 
the  flank;  to  post  so  as  to  overkad;  or  command  on  the 
side;  t«»  8**cure  or  guard  on  the  siile;  to  turn,  as  the 
flank;  to  pa.ss  round  the  side  of. 

“  On  the  left  they  stand,  and  flank  the  passage.”— 

_ n.  To  border ;  to  touch.  —  To  be  poste<l  on  the  side  ; 

a-»,  our  brigade  was  jUmked  by  tho  light  divi8i«»n 
FlHiilc'ar<l,  n.  (Veuery.)  One  of  the  nuts  in  the  flanks 
of  a  deer. 

Fluiik'or,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  flanks;  as,  to 
throw  out  Jlankers. 

_ i*.  a  To  defend  by  lateral  fortifications.  —  Johns^m. 

( Mil.)  To  attack  liy  the  flank,  or  si<lew!ty.s. 
Flaii'iiol,  n.  [Fr.  fianelle.  allied  to  Lat.  farm,  wool; 
Ger.  Jianell :  Dn.  jfianel;  Pan.  fone];  Ir.  plainin.] 
(Manuf.)  A  soft,  nappy,  woollen  stuff,  of  loose  texture. 
See  Wool. 

FlannellocK  (./fon'ek/,)  a.  Wrapped  in  flannel ;  as,  a 
flannelled  gouty  foot. 

Fian'niii^,  (Arch.)  The  internal  splay  of  a  window- 
inmli. 

FiaB>,  n.  [Du.;  Ger.  and  allied  to  lap, 

dap.  and  5lap,  ami  probably  formed  from  the  sound  of  a 
blow  from  a  limle-r,  broad,  fl:it  surface.]  Anything 
hroa'i  and  limber  that  hangs  loose,  and  is  easily  set  in 
motlt>n,  or  is  attached  to  one  side  only;  as,  the  Jlap 
of  a  hat. 

_ 'I’he  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke  with 

it:  as.  the  ./lap  of  an  eagle’s  wing.  —  The  loose  part  of 
a  coat  ludiind  from  the  hip  tlownward. 

_ pi.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses,  occurring  in  the  Ups. 

— V.  a.  To  heat  or  strike  willi  a  flap. 

“  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.”— Pope. 

— To  move,  as  something  broad;  to  let  fall,  as  the  brim 
of  a  liat. 

•'  The  raven  flapp'd  his  it'\n%."—TickeU. 

— y.  n.  To  move  and  sound,  as  wings,  or  as  something  broad 
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and  loose  :  as,  the  flapping  of  a  duck.  — To  fall,  as  the 
brim  of  a  hat  or  other  broad  tiling. 

“  The  powdered  footman’s  care 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  hid  hair.”- <7aj/. 
Flap'-<lraa:oii,  «.  See  Snap-dlagon. 

Flap'»€‘aro<l,  a.  Having  broad,  loose,  limp  ears. 

“A  beetle-headed, ,/fap-etire<i  knave.” — Shake. 
Flapjack,  n.  A  sort  of  broad  pancake ;  also,  an  applet 

Flap'-iiioiif  hod,  a.  Having  loose,  hanging  lips. 
Flap'por,  71.  Tlie  person  or  tiling  which  flaps. 

Flare,  o.  «•  [Probably  a  corrnpiion  of  Glare,  q.  r.]  To 
burn  with  a  wavering,  unsteady,  or  fluttering  light;  as, 
a  flaring  camlle.— To  flutter  wdth  sjilendid  show;  to 
ghtter  with  transient  lustre,  or  with  painful  splendor; 
as,  “  the  sun's  flaring  beams.”  (MiWm.) 

— To  be  exposed  to  too  mucli  light. 

“  T  cannot  stay 

Flaring  In  sunshine  all  the  ^ay."— Prior. 

—To  Open  ext<‘rnally  ;  to  sjtread  outward. 

To  flare  up,  to  get  excited,  or  into  a  “aj 
flared  up  I 

— w.  A  broad,  unsteady,  glaring  liglit.  —  A  leaf  of  lard. 
Flaro'up.  An  outbreak  of  passion;  an  altercation  ; 
an  uproar;  a  row  ;  a  sliiiidy. 

'  There  was  a  pretty  flare-up  at  the  Wiggenses  last  night.’VerroW. 
Flar'in^,  a.  (Ship-building.)  Over-hanging,  as  in  the 
top  side  forwanl. 

Flnr'iii;s:l>%  In  a  flaring  manner. 

Flash,  n.  *[Fr.  flcche:  Sansk.  ush.  to  burn,  to  shine; 
second  pret.  A  sudileii  burst  of  flame  or  light; 

a  flood  of  light  of  instantaneous  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance;  as,  a  flash  of  lightning.  —  A  sudden  hurst, 
as  of  wit  or  m«‘rriment;  as,  “the  flash  ami  outbreak 
of  a  fiery  nmuV'  (Shaks.)  —  \  short,  brief  period;  a 
momentary  or  transient  state. 

“  The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  &  flash." — Bacon. 

_ A  reservoir  letting  off  its  surplus  waters  by  a  sluico- 

w’ay;  a  body  of  water  violently  breaking  forth.  —  In 
some  parts  of  England,  a  pool;  as,  a  mill  flash.— ~  A. 
preparation  for  coloring  rum,  brandy,  Ac- 

_ Slang  language;  a  vulgar  tongue;  the  cant  in  vogue 

among  the  most  disreputable  members  of  society,  as 
thieves,  prostitutes,  Ac. 

— a.  Low ;  vulgar  ;  vile ;  ns^.flnsh  laiigirage,  fi.  flash  cove,  Ac. 

_ V.  n.  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden  flood  of  flame  and 

light;  to  hurst  or  open  instantly  on  the  sight;  to  show 
a  transient  brilliancy;  as,  “The  object  is  made  to  Jiash 
on  the  eye  of  the  mind.”  —  J/aff.  Arnold. 

_ To  break  out,  as  a  sudden  expression  of  wit,  merriment, 

or  bright  fancy. 

“  Ther  flash  out  sometimes  into  ao  irregular  greatness  of  thought.” 

FeUon. 

— To  breiik  out  into  n  smlilcn  ainl  momentary  flame. 

“  Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  your  eyes?"—  O'Hara. 

_ ,1.  a.  To  strike  or  to  tlirow  like  a  burst  of  liglit ;  to  con¬ 
vey  by  a  finick  ami  startling  motion  ;  as,  to  flash  a  mes¬ 
sage  along  tile  wires. 

Flask'or,  n.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality.  —  ./ohnson. 

Flasli'-I»<*ns<*.  Flash'-keii,  n.  A  honso  which 
forms  a  rendezvous  for  thieves ;  a  receptacle  for  stolen 
goods.  Ac. 

Flash'lly,  a<lr.  With  empty  show;  with  a  sodden, 
momenta'rv  glare;  without  solidity  of  wit  or  thought; 
gaudily  anil  emptily  ;  as,  njlishihi  dressed  person. 
Flasll'iii^,  n.  Act  of  blazing:  a  smlden  burst  of  light. 
—Tlie  formation  of  an  artificial  flood,  by  the  letting  in  of 
a  body  of  water. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  lead,  or  other  metal,  let  into  the 
joints  of  a  wall  so  as  to  lap  over  the  gutters  or  other 
conduit  pieces,  and  prevent  the  splashing  of  rain  from 
injuring  the  internal  work.  —  Brands. 

Flasli'y.  a.  Dazzling  momentarily;  not  solid;  with 
a  sudden  glare  of  transient  brilliance;  as,  “  n  flashy 
pleasure.”  (Bnrroie.l  —  Showy,  but  empty;  gaudy  ;  gay; 
florid  in  style  or  color ;  as,  a  flashy  costume,  a  flashy 
wit.  —  Insipid;  vapid;  inert;  without  taste,  force,  or 
spirit;  inconst.ant;  as.  “  lean, songs.”  —  MiUm. 
Flask,?!.  [.A.  S.  flaxf  ;  Dan.  flasks;  tier  flaschr ; 

\j'at.  fla SCO,  flnen.  Same  as  KbAOON,  <?• ’'•]  A  vessel  with 
a  long  narrow  neck  for  conlaining  fluids;  as,  a  flask  of 
oil  or  wine,  a  apiritTfn.i/r,  &c. 

"  With  chanipagoe  fill  each  man  ti\s  flash."  —  Kiny. 

—A  powder-horn;  portable  rereplacle  for  gunpowder. 

“  Powder  in  a  ekille.s  soldier’s  flask  is  set  on  fire.”  —  Shahs. 
(Pniindiny.)  A  sliallow  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron  used 
for  bolding  tlie  sand  employed  in  moulding.  —  .kimmoiids. 
Flask'et,  n.  [\\ .  fflasyed,  a  wicker  vessel.]  .A  vessel  in 
wbicb  viands  are  served  up  at  table. 

The  silver  stands  with  golden ytueftr!.  graced.” —  Pops. 

—An  oblong  basket  of  shallow  capacity. 

Flat,  a.  I  Dan.  tiad  ;  Swed.  plall  and  flat ;  L.  Sax.  and 
C.or.  plait :  Vr.' plat ;  leel.  ,//«/■ .]  Having  an  even  ex¬ 
tended  surface,  witliimt  risings  or  indeiitnres.  bills  or 
valleys:  liorizonlal;  level,  or  witli  a  moderate  ineli- 
nation  ;  without  marked  prominences  ;  plain  :  as,  a  flat 
country.  ,  ,  . 

_ Prostrate;  lying  the  whole  length  on  tbegri>nnd;  not 

elev.ateil  or  erect:  level  with  the  ground;  fallen;  laid 
low;  as,  to  fall  ylnf  down. 

o  What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities yfat  ?”  —  Jfitton. 

_ Tasteless;  stale:  vapid;  inaipni;  monotonous;  dull; 

frigid  :  wanting  relief  or  variety  ;  as,  conversation  be¬ 
came  flat. 

"  Pleasing  to  sight. 

But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  audytnf."  —  Philips. 
—Lifeless;  depressed:  inert;  low;  spiritle8,s;  dejected: 
lacking  life  and  animation  ;  as,  the,  market  is  flat. 

“  I  feel  niy  genial  spirits  droop,  my  hopes  all  ”  ifilton. 
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— Peremptory;  absolute;  positive;  downright;  as,  a 
refusal,  a  fiat  contradiction,  &c. 

“I'll  not  march  thro*  Coventry  with  them,  that's /lai.’— 

{Mm.)  Not  acute;  not  sharp  ;  — lower  by  a  semitone ; 
as,  — below  true  pilch.  —  Dwight 

{P?on.)  Uttered  with  voice  instead  of  breath;  vocal; 
sonant. 

Flat,  n.  A  level ;  a  level  or  extended  plain ;  a  low,  even 
tract  of  surface;  as,  “the  iclo"niiiig  y/a/s.” — Dtnv/snu. 
—A  b*vel  gnmnd  lying  at  asniall  depth  iintler  thesnriace 
<*f  water ;  a  shallow  ;  a  shoal ;  a  strand ;  jus,  “  these  Jlats 
are  taken  by  the  tide."  —  Shal,s. 

—The  br-'ati  ^ide  of  a  blade;  as,  the  fat  of  a  sword. 

(yattt.)  A  llat-bottomed  boat ;  a  kind  of  barge  having 
a  broad  beam  ;  a  lighter;  as,  a  coal  fat. 

(Arch.)  In  Scotlaml,  a  floor  or  story  in  a  building: 
as,  he  lives  (»n  the  third  fuf. 

—A  mnnsknll  ;  a  fool ;  a  thickhead  ;  asimpleton.  (Vulgar.) 

“  You  cauooi  make  a  speech,  because  you  arc  a  —  Holmes. 

(Mach.)  A  railroad  platform-car. 

(/Vwj.)  .A  character  of  the  form  [),  which  depresses 
the  note  before  whiclj  it  is  placed  achromatic  semitone. 
Thus  Pb  signifies  a  semitone  below  D  natural  (q).  On 
keyed  instruments  the  short  keys  are  tlie  representatives 
of  these  flats  ami  sharps.  — An  accidmtal  fat  is  one 
wliicli.  although  not  occurring  at  the  commencement  «»f 
the  staff,  is  inserted  in  any  other  part  of  it,  and  only 
affects  the  bar  in  which  it  is  placed.  —  \fatffth  is  an 
interval  of  a  filtli  depressed  by  a  flat. 

Flat,  V.  a.  To  make  flat,  even,  or  level;  to  flatten;  as.  a 
newsboy  fattens  his  nose  against  an  eating-house 
window. 

— T(»  depress ;  to  make  dull,  vapid,  inert,  or  spiritless. 

— To  lower  in  pitch  or  tone,  as  a  note  in  music. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  flat;  to  flatten;  to  sink;  to  fall  to  an 
even  surface;  —  opposed  to  siveV. 

{Mas.)  To  break  ilown  from  the  pitch.  —  To  fat  out. 
to  bring  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

Flat*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Flat'brook*  in  Nno  IW/.',  a  post-(»ffice  of  Columbia  co. 
Flat'br<>okvllle,  in  New  Jersey,  post-village  of 
Sussex  CO.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  18  m.  W.  ot 
Norton. 

Flat  bu^li*  in  New  Tori',  a  post-village  and  township 
of  King’s  co  .  abt.  ft  m.  S.S.F.  of  Brooklyn.  Near  this 
village  the  Atnerican  army  was  defeated  in  1776.  Ft>p. 
of  townsliip  aht.  4,000. 

Flat  Oook.  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Alabama  River 
fnim  M'lnroe  co. 

Flat  Crook,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ocmulgee  River 
from  Twigg's  co. 

Flat  Crook,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 
Flat  Crook,  in  New  York,  a  I’.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 
Flat  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  pt)st-otfice  of  Bedfonl  co. 
Flat  Crook,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Appomattox 
River  from  .Amelia  co. 

Flat'-fiMli,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Pleuronfctes. 
Flat'-fj>otort.  a.  Fii  ni-footed :  determined. —  Webster. 
Flat  Fork,  in  H”.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Roane  co. 
Flat  Hoad,  in  M  -ntiuia.  a  post-office  of  Missoula  co. 
Flat'hoail,  oi  S^lish  liidiaiiH,  in  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.  a  tril»e  inhabiting  the  region  bet.  Lat.  48°  and  50° 
N.,  and  Lon.  117°  and  l'Jl°  W.  They  are  so  named  on 
account  of  a  ])ractice  formerly  prevalent  among  them, 
of  flattening  the  liea  Is  of  their  infants  by  artificial 
means.  The  custom,  it  is  said,  has  been  abandoned  by 
this  tribe,  though  it  still  exists  among  several  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes,  to  wh  >m  the  name  of  F.  is  not  generally 
given.  They  are  short  of  stature,  and  badly  formed, 
with  wi'ie  mouth,  tl»ick  nose  and  lips,  and  large  nos¬ 
trils.  Tlie  flattening  of  the  head  is  accomplished  by 
subjecting  the  skull  of  the  infant  to  severe  meciianical 
pressure  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  its  life. 
The  operation  does  not  appear  to  diminish  the  cranial 
capacity  or  wl»ole  volume  of  the  brain. 

Flat'»lron,  n.  An  instrument  for  smoothing  cloth;  a 
sad-iron. 

FlaCkill  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  hot.  Sussex  and  Warren  cos. 

Flat^lan<l<k,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  King’s  co.,  aht.  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  Brooklyn;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  1,700. 

Flat  Fick,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 
Flat'liiis:,  With  the  flat  side;  flatl<n)g. 

Flatllilgs,  arfe.  Not  edgewise;  flatlong.  (r.) 
Flat'loii^,  With  the  flat  side  downwards;  not 

edgewise. 

*•  Wbat  a  blow  was  there  given  ?  As  it  had  fallen  Skakt. 

Flat'ly,  adv.  Horizontally;  evenly;  without  spirit; 
frigidly;  positively;  downright. 

■  He  in  these  wars  had/ady  refused  bis  aid.  '  —  Sidney. 
Flat'liess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flat.  —  Even¬ 
ness  or  levelness  of  surface;  want  of  relief  or  promi¬ 
nence;  as,  ihe  fatness  of  a  country,  the  fatness  of  a 
figure.  —  Addison. 

— Deadness  ;  dulneas  ;  insipidity  ;  vapidness ;  ks,  fatness  of 
cider.  —  Dejection  ;  depression  ;  lack  of  spirit  or  vivacity  ; 
mental  prostration.— Lack  of  variety;  insipidity:  dulness. 

(A/ws.)  Gravity  of  pitch;  as,  fatness  of  sound.  (Used 
in  contradistinction  to  sharpness.) 

Flat  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  R.  in  Kentco, 
Flat  River,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  O.  of  St.  Francois  co. 
Flat  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Neuse  River 
from  Wake  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Orange  co. 

Flat  Rook,  in  Gean'gia,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  abt 
8  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Flat  Rook,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 
Flat  Rock,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 


— A  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Shel- 
bvville. 

Flat  Rook,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

Flat  Rook,  in  Michigmi.  a  >illage  of  Wayne  co.,  on 
Huron  Itiver.  abt.  25  ni.  S.W.  ot  Detroit. 

Flat  Rook,  in  Missouri^,  a  village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
co,  abt.  m.  E.S.E  of  Jeflei>oii  city. 

Flat  Rook,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Henderson  dist. 

Flat  Kook,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,pop.  abt. 
1,401. 

— A  i»o8t-offiee  of  Seneca  co. 

Flat  Rook,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Kershaw  co. 

Flat  Rook,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Lewis  co. 

Flat  Kook  I’reok,  (Ind.  I*ucK-ujt-lah,)  in  Indiana. 
rises  in  Henry  co.,  ainl  flowing  generally  S.W.  through 
Kush,  Decatur,  and  Shelby  cos.,  enters  tlie  K.  or  Drift¬ 
wood  Fork  of  White  River  at  Columbus  in  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co.;  length  abt.  100  Ill. 

Flat  Rook  I'reok,  in  .S’,  Carolina,  enters  the  Ma- 
teree  River  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Camden. 

Flat  filioal  Froek.  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Chatta- 
lioochee  River  in  Jlarris  co. 

Flat  ^Oioals,  or  Fl\t  Shoal  Factory,  in  Georgia,  a 
posl-villiige  of  Meriwether  co.,  on  Flint  River,  about  95 
III.  M’.  of  Milledgeville. 

Flatten,  (fat'n,)  v.  a.  To  make  flat;  to  reduce  to  an 
equal,  level,  or  even  surface:  to  level.  —  To  beat  down  ; 
to  lay  flat;  —  hence,  to  deject;  to  dispirit;  to  depress. 
To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

(Mas.)  To  lower  or  let  fall  the  pitch. 

To  fatten  a  sail.  (Nant.)  To  spread  a  sail  length¬ 
wise  of  a  ship,  occasioning  a  lateral  effect  only. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  or  become  flat  (►r  even  on  the  surface ;  to 
become  dead,  stale,  vai'id,  or  tasteb*ss;  to  become  dull, 
inert,  or  spiritless  ;  to  become,  as  a  sound,  less  sharp  or 
acute. 

Flat'ter,  n.  Ho  who  or  that  which  makes  flat. —  Among 
blacksinitlis,  a  flat  swage. 


Flrtt'tor,  r.  a.  (Fr. ;  jirohably  from  h.fatdre,  freq.  from 
fo.fatum.  to  blow;  Icel.y/«(D*a,  to  ileceive  by  blundisb- 
nients.]  To  inflate  with  bbindi.-hments  or  exaggerated 
praises  ;  to  deceive  with  fair  words  ;  to  cajole ;  to  whee¬ 
dle  ;  to  coax  ;  to  attempt  to  w'in  by  artful  compliments.— 
To  soothe  or  gratify  by  praise  or  obsequiousness;  to 
please  a  jierson  by  applause  or  favorable  notice  ;  to  com¬ 
pliment. —  To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage  by  favorable 
but  insincere  notice,  representations,  or  indications;  to 
raise  false  hopes  in. 

•*  Mother . . .  lay  oot  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul."  Shaks. 

Flat'terklind.  V.  a.  To  blind  with  flattery  or  false 
praise.  (R) 

Flat'terer,  n.  One  who  flatters  ;  a  wbcedler  ;  a  fawn¬ 
er;  a  lick-spittle;  one  who  endeavors  to  gain  favor  by 
pleasing  but  undue  praise. 

"  The  most  abject  flatterert  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyrants.* 

Addison. 

Flat'terliijfly,  adv.  In  a  flattering  manner. 

Flat'tery,  «.  [Fr.  .//afi^nV.]  Act  of  one  who  flatters 
false  jiraise;  adulation  ;  oiisequiousness;  wheedling;  sy¬ 
cophancy;  just  commendation  which  gratifies  self-love. 

•  Flattery  ’a  the  food  of  fools. "  —  Swift. 

Flat'tin^,  n.  In  house-painting,  a  mode  of  painting  in 
winch  the  surface  is  left,  when  finisheti,  without  gloss. 
The  material  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  secures  the  colors,  and,  when  used  in  tlie 
finishing,  leaves  the  paint  quite  dead.  —  A  inode  of 
keeping  gilding  in  a  dead  or  nnburiiished  state,  by 
sliglitly  sizing  it.  —  Rolling  out  of  metal,  as  iron,  &c 
into  sheets,  by  the  process  of  cyliudric  pressure. 

..  lat'tisll,  a.  Tending  to  flatness;  somewhat  flat. 
Flat'iilenoe,  Flal  uloiiey,  n.  [lait..//aiM..'j,  a  blast,^ 
(Med.)  A  morbid  collection  of  gases  in  the  stomach  aiic 
bowels,  commonly  arising  from  indigestion,  or  from  in¬ 
dulgence  in  certain  kinds  of  vegetable  food.  When 
from  any  weakness  in  the  digestive  powers,  food  re¬ 
mains  in  the  stomach  in  an  undigested  state,  fermenta¬ 
tion  takes  jdace,  and  gases  are  formed.  F.  is  usually 
symptomatic  of  other  diseases  —  indigestion,  colic,  chol 
era.  hysteria,  or  nervous  debility.  For  its  cure,  carmin 
atives,  tonics,  and  aperients  are  resorted  to;  and  strict 
attention  to  diet  is  necessary,  taking  only  such  food  ns 
is  Buht  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  avoiding  all  oleraceous 
vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  flatulent  fruits.  Weak 
brandy  and  water,  as  a  beverage  at  ilinner,  is  also  very 
beneficial.  When  the  pain  is  excessive,  hot  applications 
to  the  stomach  and  frictions  will  frequently  afford  con 
siderable  relief. 

Flat'lilent,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fatulentus.  from  fo,  fatm.  to 
blow.)  Windy;  affected  with  air  generated  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestines.  —  Turgid  with  air;  e.%  r.  fatnlent 
tumor.  (Quincy.) — Generating,  or  apt  to  generate  wind 
ill  the  stomach;  as,  “peas  nvefatul€nC**(Arhuthnot.)  — 
Empty;  vain;  puffy;  pretentious  without  6ul>8tance 
as,  “  -Afatulent  writer.”  —  Drydni. 

~ ’af'uleiitly,  adv.  In  a  flatulent  manner. 


Fla'tUH,  [Lat.,  from ./far^,  to  blow.]  Flatulence:  an 
acciimiilation  of  generated  air  in  the  cavities  of  the 
Btomacli. 

— A  puff  of  w’ind ;  a  breath  of  air. 

Flat'wiso,  a.  or  adv.  [Flat  and  wise."]  With  the  flat 
side  downward,  or  next  to  anotlier object;  —  opposed  to 
edgewise. 

Flat'woort«.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  co. 

Flat  >Voo<Is,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Braxton  co. 

Flaunt,  ( r.  a.  [Probably  from  O or.  fiattern,  to 
flit,  to  move  about,  to  flutter.]  To  flutter;  to  show’  or 
spread  out;  to  display  one’s  self  ostentatiously;  as, 
“useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show.”  (Dryden.) — 
To  carry  a  pert  or  saucy  appearance ;  os,  a  flaunting  jade. 

— 71.  Anything  displayed  for  show. 
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Flaunt'iiig'ly,  adv.  In  a  flaunting  way  manner. 

Flail'tist,  n.  [From  It.  fauto,  a  flute.]  A  flute-player 
a  flutist. 

Flaves'oent,  a.  [Lat.  fuvescens,  from  favus,  yellow.] 
Yellowish.  . 

Flavio'oiilouH,  a.  [From  L-.it. favus,  and  coma,  hair.] 
Y'l'llow’-haired. 

Fla'viu?*,  the  name  of  a  ])lebeian  family  of  Rome,  froni 
vfliich  came  the  emperors  \  espasian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
tiun. 

Flavor,  Flavour.  (fld'vHr,)  n.  [Fr.  fairer,  to  smell, 
to  suilf,  to  Hceiit.J  Quality  of  tlmt  wliich  affects  the 
sense  of  smell ;  odor;  fragrain-e  :  a.'<,  the/ar'.r  of  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  flow'ers.  —  Quality  of  anything  which  affects  i*r 
gratifies  the  taste  or  palate;  rclisli ;  savor;  gusto;  as, 
sherry  of  a  nutty  favor.  — The  (pinlity  of  a  substance 
which  affects  the  smell  or  taste  in  any  manner. 

■v.  a.  To  communicate  some  (|uality  to  a  tiling  that  may 
affect  tlie  smell  or  taste. 

Flavoro^l,  Flavourod,  (ftVverd.)p.  a.  Possessing 
flavor ;  having  an  agreeable  taste;  as,  \n^\\-farored  game, 
la'vorloss,  a.  Wanting  flavor :  insipid  ;  ta-'^telese. 

Fla'vorous,  a.  Agreeable  to  the  taste  or  smell;  im- 
jiarting  flavor. 

Flaw,  n.  [W.  flaw,  a  splinter,  from  ffla.  a  parting 
off  or  from;  Or.  phlao,  to  crush,  to  bruise  in  pieces; 
Saiisk.  hal,  to  cut  off.]  A  breach  ;  a  crack  .  a  gap  or  fis¬ 
sure;  a  defect  made  by  breaking  or  splitting;  as.  a^aio 
in  a  table.  — A  blemish  ;  a  defect;  a  fault ;  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  flaw  in  a  woman’s  reputation,  a  flaw  in  a 
will,  Ac.  — A  tumult;  an  uproar;  a  sudden  burst  of 
disorder ;  a  row. 

•'  Calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-brainert  Auu’-”  —  Shake. 

(Nattf.)  A  sudden  burst  of  wind;  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast  of  short  duration. 

“  Snow  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and/faty.”  —  Afilton. 

_ tv  a.  To  break;  to  crack;  to  make  a  fissure  in;  to  vio¬ 
late  ;  to  make  unequal. 

'  The  cup  vas  flaw'd  with  a  multitude  of  UtlJe  cracks."  —  Boyle. 

Flaw'less,  a.  Free  from  flaw;  without  defect  or  blem¬ 
ish  ;  as,  a  flawless  star.  —  Hoyle. 

Flaw'y,  a.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks  ;  defective ;  faulty  ; 
broken. 

— Subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

Flax,  77.  [A.S. /eox;  Fris.  D.  Qf^r.  fachs. 

Allied  to  L-dt.plico,  Gr.  plcko,  to  wear.]  (Hot.)  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  genus  of  plants  Linl'M,  g.  t». 

(Mani'f.)  Tlie  fibre  of  the  Linwn  usitatissimum.  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  woody  portioti  of  the  plant,  and  ridded  of 
any  imjiurities.  after  which  it  is  spun  into  tlitead.  from 
wliich  state  it  is  woveu  into  Linen,  q.  v.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  tlie  fruit  of 
^  Egyptian  discov¬ 
ery,  as  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  mum¬ 
mies  found  in  the 
pyramids  all  at¬ 
test  to  tlicir  being 
composed  of  wlmt 
is  generally 
termed  flax. 

The  flax-plant  is 
of  slender  form, 
and  of  a  n  n  u  a  1 
growth.  It  reach¬ 
es  generally  tlie 
height  of  from  2 
to  3  feet,  and  has 
small  lanceolate 
leaves,  wliich  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  in  deli¬ 
cate  blue  flowers, 
which  are  after¬ 
wards  replaced  by 
seed-vessels,  con¬ 
taining  each  ten 
8€*ed8.  The  plant 
Itself  grows  over 
the  whole  extent 
of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  The 
time  for  gather¬ 
ing  the  flax  is 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  off,  and  when  the  3talk 
has  a  yellow  appearance.  The  stalks  are  then  stripped, 
and  the  seed-bolls  carefully  gafliercd,  and  slored  up  for 
the  next  year's  sup|)ly.  The  first  process  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  flax  is  to  steep  the  stalks  in  water  until 
decomposition  and  fermentation  take  place;  that  causes 
the  glutinous  matter  which  binds  the  woody  and  fibrous 
parts  b'gether.  to  become  separated  Tlie  duration  of 
this  process  is  from  six  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  employed,  ami  the  stale  of  the  llax- 
plant.  After  tlie  first  process,  the  stalks  are  dt  ied,  and 
in  this  state  they  may  be  kept  in  sheaves  for  years.  Af¬ 
ter  the  flax  has  been  retted  (as  the  first  operation  is 
called)  and  dried,  it  is  broken,  repeatedly  beaten  with  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  also  scutched,  in  order  to  remove 
all  woody  particles  from  the  fibre.  The  last  operation 
is  termed  heckling,  which  consists  in  combining  the  flax 
through  and  through,  in  order  to  separate  the  different 
threads;  after  which  it  is  prepareil  for  the  sjiinner's 
hands.  This  process  is  required  as  much  to  straigliten 
the  fibre,  as  to  lessen  any  knots  or  ii  regulantles  in  the 
filaments.  The  action  of  the  heckles  divides  the  scutched 
flax  into  two  portions,  —  the  long  ones,  which  remain 
straight  after  the  operation,  being  termed  lines,  and  the 
w’oolly  mass  tow.  Both  of  these  are  spun  ;  but  the  line 
affording  better  yarn,  is,  of  course,  the  more  valuable  of 


Fig.  1030.  —  FLAX. 
{Linum  usitatissimum.) 
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fhe  two.  TiiP!  preat  object  in  heckling  is  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  Hmom>t  of  line,  and  the  least  possible 
amount  ot  tow.  —  See  Spinning,  J^inen. 

Plax-coiiib,  {Jldks'liOm.)  n.  A  liatcbet,  or  toothed 
instrument  resembling  a  comb,  used  in  dressing  flax. 

n.  One  who  combs  and  prepares  flax 

tor  the  spinner. 

Flux -drosisiHft*,  n.  The  process  of  breaking  and 
swingling  flax. 

Flaxen.  (  a.  Made  of  flax  ;  as.Jlaxf^n  thread.  — 

Ileseiiibling  flax  ;  of  the  color  of  flax  ;  fair  ;  as,  Jiaxen 
hair,  a  Jkixen  wig. 

Flux'tnaii,  John,  a  celebrated  English  sculptor,  b.  at 
York.  175o.  His  father  was  a  figure-moulder.  The  son, 
fnnn  his  earliest  years,  exhibited  and  cultivated  his  tal¬ 
ent  for  designing,  and  was  also  attracted  by  the  pictu¬ 
resque  conceptions  of  Greek  mytlndogy.  He  began  to 
study  at  tbe  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  earning  for  some 
time  a  living  by  making  designs  for  W  e<igwo(«l  the 
potter,  and  otlier  persons.  He  went  to  Italy  in  I7H7, 
and  during  the  seven  years  he  spent  there,  his  wife  ac¬ 
companying  him,  he  acquired  the  highest  reputation  by 
tiiree  series  of  designs,  the  illustrations  to  Homer,  yEs- 
chylus,  and  Dante.  He  was  chosen  A.R.A.  in  1797,  and 
professor  of  sculpture  iu  ISIO.  The  monument  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  group  of  Cqihalus 
and  Aurora,  Psyche.,  the  group  of  the  Archangd  Micharl 
and  Satan.  an<  among  his  best  works-  Ho  executed 
many  exquisite  bassi-relievi,  compositions  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  subjects,  and  marked  by  some  special  religious  sen¬ 
timent.  The  monuments  to  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  in  St.  Paul’s  are  by  his  hand.  One  of  his  latest 
and  finest  prodU'tions  is  the  Skidd  of  Achilles.  P.  I8i6. 
The  sculptures  au«l  sketches  of  Flaxinan  are  now  de¬ 
posited  and  exhihited  in  a  Gallery,  called  the  '*  Flaxman 
Hall.”  at  University  College,  London.  Ilis  Lectures  on 
Sculpture  passed  through  a  new  edition  in  1866. 

FIux'hc^OII.  n.  The  seed  of  the  flax-plant ;  linseed. 

FIux'woo^l.  «.  {Bot.)  See  Lin.\RI\. 

Flux'-\VOiic*ll.  n.  A  female  employed  in  spinning. 

Flax'y,  a.  Like  flax;  flaxi*n;  of  a  light  c«»lor;  fair. 

Flay/e.u.  [X.^.Jltan;  Or.  phloizo,to  p‘*el,  from  phhdos. 
rind,  peel,  from  p^deo,  to  overflow ;  the  bark  or  riii'l 
bursting  when  the  tree  overflows  with  sap.]  To  take 
the  skill  or  rlml  off;  to  skin;  to  strip  off;  a^i,  tojlay  an 
ox,  to  h*}Jlay''d  alive. 

Flay'or.  n.  One  who  flays;  one  who  strips  off  the  hide 
or  skin. 

Flea,  «.  [\.S  fea  ;  T).  vino  ;  Tcel./o;  Qey.Jl»h.  The  | 

rot)l  is  found  in  A.  S.  Jl  ujnn.Jle.ngnns  t»)  flee,  to  escape.] ! 
(Zool.)  The  pro|»er  position  of  this  in.soct  in  entomo¬ 
logical  classification  ha.s  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
pute.  Ry  many  authorities,  inelinling  the  distinguished 
names  of  L  itreiile.  Kirby,  and  Spence,  the  Fleas  (which 
form  the  Liiinsean  genus  Pulex)  are  considered  to  form 
a  distin-'t  order;  the  former  naturalist  treating  of  them 
under  the  order  Siphonnptera.  and  the  latter,  the  order 
Ap'mniptera.  By  t»ther.s  they  have  been  arranged  with 
the  order  Dipiera.  but  with  little  reason,  for  in  certain 
important  chanu-teristics  they  widely  differ  from  tliem. 
Although,  to  all  appearance,  apterous,  the  flea  possesses 
the  rudiments  of  wings,  which  are  four  in  number,  in 
tlie  form  of  horny  plates,  on  the  sides  of  the  meto-  and 
meta-thoracic  segments,  the  hindmost  pair  being  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  otlier.  'fhis  distinctive  character 
has  been  the  ba^is  of  the  classification  of  Spence,  that 
we  have  adopted  See  Aph.^niptera. 

Flea'bano,  n.  iBot.)  A  name  given  to  various  plants 
of  the  genus  Erigeron.  from  their  supposed  efficacy  in 
driving  away  fleas.  The  leaves  of  Pyrethnim  rjirneum 
and  roseum  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Perdan powder,  used  to  destroy  insects. 
Flea'-bile,  n.  The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flea;  the  red  spot 
caused  by  such  sting  or  bite.  —  Any  small  hurt  or  pain 
like  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  flea. 

Flea'-bitten,  a.  Stung  by  fleiis.  —  Mean  ;  worthless; 
Fleak,  n.  [Lat.  Jloccus,  a  twist  of  straw.]  A  small 
thread,  lock,  or  twist.  — Anything  made  of  parts  trans¬ 
versely  laid. 

Fleak'in^,  n.  A  preparatory  covering  of  reeds,  over 
which  the  final  covering  is  laid,  in  thatching  a  house. 
Floani^  n.  [Or.  phle.hntomon,  from  phlehs,  a  vein,  and 
te7nnein.  to  cut.]  A  sharp  instrument  used  by  farriers 
to  bleed  horses  and  cattle.  It  consists  of  a  small, 
pointed  blade,  thrust  fromusheath  bymeans  ofaspriug. 
FIORi**  n.  &  V.  See  Fleer. 

Floa'-wort,  u.  (Bot.)  Same  a.sfl0abane.  See  Erigeron. 
Fleclie,  (  flaiske,)  n.  [Vr.Jlcr.he,  an  arrow.]  ( Fort.)  A 
small  work,  so  called  because  its  outline  resembles  the 
shape  of  a  broad  arrow.  It  consists  of  two  faces  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  point,  and  forming  a  salient  angle.  Tills  defen¬ 
sive  outwork  is  sometimes  thrown  up  during  a  siege,  to 
enable  the  besieged  to  pour  an  enfilading  fire  along  some 
of  the  trenches  of  the  enemy;  or  it  is  constructed  in 
connection  witli  the  main  works  of  any  fortified  j>lace, 
to  command  anv  small  valley  or  glen  that  might  othei- 
wise  be  made  available  liy  tlie  enemy  as  a  means  ol  ap- 
proach  tn  the  fortiticatinns. 

Fl^ohe,  (I^a.’ia  town  of  France.  See  L.<  Fleche. 
Flecliler,  Esprit,  {Jiai'sht-ai.)  a  French  pulpit 
orator  and  prelate,  B.  at  Pernes,  1632,  county  of  Avig¬ 
non.  He  was  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Pans, 
and  his  funeral  orations  set  him  on  alevel  with  Bo.ssnet. 
In  1673  he  was  received  at  the  French  Academy,  and  m 
1685  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaiir.  Shortly  after  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nismes;  and  died  m  Lm 
His  entire  works  were  published  after  Ins  death,  in  10 

vols.  8vO.  ^  ^  1  *  T 

Fleck,  r.  a.  [A.S.^iVtt^M;  Ger.  a  spot.]  To 

variegate  with  divers  colors;  to  spot;  to  dapple,  to 
mottle. 


Fleck'er,  v.  n.  To  spot;  to  mark  with  strokes  or 
touches  of  different  colors;  to  fleck. 

Flcc'tlon,  n.  [ Lat. from yi«ci#’re,  to  bend.]  The 
act  or  power  of  bending. 

{Gram.)  The  variation  of  words  by  declension,  com¬ 
parison,  or  conjugation. 

Flec'tor,  Flexor,  n.  {Anal.)  Tlie  name  of  several 
lunacies,  the  office  of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into  which 
thev  are  inserted. 

Fle^ijg-e,  v.a.  [A.S.  Jleogan.  to  fly;  Ovr.  Jiugeln,  to 
supply  with  wings.]  To  furnish  witli  leathers, or  wings; 
to  supply  with  the  feathers  for  flight. 

Full-iVathered  ;  able  to  fly  ;  qualifii*d  to  leave  the  nest. 
Fle<l$^'liii^,  u.  A  young  bird  recently  fledged 


Fle€‘,  v.n.  (twp.  and  pp.  ppr.  fleeing.)  JA.  S. 

Jirtni ;  1),  rJieden;  lct\.  fya  ;  Ger..^iV/u'7i ;  Jjnt.fugio; 
Or.  pheugo,  to  flee.  Tlie  distinction  between  Jlee 
ought  to  be  carefully  observed.]  To  run  away;  to 
run  with  rapidity,  as  from  danger;  to  attempt  to  escape ; 
to  hasten  from  danger  or  expected  evil ;  to  hasten  away ; 
sometimes  preceding /ro/a. 

— X'.  a.  To  shun;  to  run  from;  to  escape;  to  avoid  ;  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from. 

Flt'CCe,  n.  Jiys,Jhs  ;  Orr.  Jliess ;  Lat.  vellns.]  The 

coat  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sliee)!  at  one  time.  See  Wool. 

— r.  a.  To  clip  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  —  To  strip  of  money 
or  property;  to  pull  off;  to  plunder;  as,  to  the 

public.  —  To  spread  over;  to  cover,  as  witli  wool. 
Fleece,  (Order  of  tlie  Ooklen.)  [Fr.  toi.son  d'or.] 
One  of  the  most  (iistinguished  among  European  orders 
of  knighthood.  It  was  founded  by  Philip  III  ,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1430;  ami  as  by  its  foundation  his  succes¬ 
sors  were  declared  to  be  hen*ditary  graiid-inasters,  that 
title  passed,  with  the  Burgundian  inheritanco,  to  the 
house  of  Au.stria  ;  theiico,  after  the  death  of  Charles  V., 
to  the  Spanish  line  of  that  Imusc:  but  w’hen  the  mon¬ 
archy  of  Spain  paaseil  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Austria,  the  archdukes  of  Austria 
clainieil  the  grand-niastershij> ;  and  claims  are  made  on 
it  at  present  both  by  Hie  emperor  of  Austria  and  king 
of  Spain.  The  order  is  consequently  conferred  both  at 
Vienna  and  Madriil,  and  is,  in  both  courts,  the  highest 
in  point  of  rank.  —  See  Fig.  570. 

Flooo*^  tift-lo,  in  Pe.Tinsylratva.  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 
FIOOCO'IOHH,  a.  Having  no  flet'ce. 

Fleo'cor,  71.  One  who  strips,  or  takes  by  severe  exac¬ 
tions. 

Floo'oy,n.  Woolly ;  covered  with  w’ool ;  ^^yfee.cy  flocks 
— Soft;  resembling  w'ool  ;  as,  the Jh'ecy  ea-st.  —  Thomson. 
leor,  r.  n.  [\.S.  feardian,  to  trifle;  Icel.  Xvra,  to 
laugh,  to  grin.]  To  mock;  to  jest;  to  gibe  with  inso¬ 
lence  and  contempt;  as.  to  Jieer  and  scorn  at  our 
solemnity.”  (.S7iaA-5.)  — To  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air  of 
civility. 

Floor,  r.  a.  To  mock;  to  flout. 

Floor,  n.  Mockery  expres.-^ed  either  by  words  or  looks. 

A  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 

Floor'or,  n.  One  wlio  jests  insultingly  ;  a  mocker. 
Floor'illjs'ly,  adx'.  In  a  mocking  or  derisive  manner. 
Floot,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  situated  in  the  Fled. 
a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  now  covered  over;  it  existed 
as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  Pulled  down  in  1845.  Noted 
for  its  Fleet  marriaye*,  clandestinely  performed  by  cler¬ 
gymen  imprisoned  for  ilebt  ;  forbidden  by  statute,  1754. 
Floot,  n.  [A.  S.  ffota,  fliet,a  ship,  from ^otan,  to  float; 
Du.  vluot;  Fr.  and  Ger.  Jlotte;  Swed.  and  It.  Jiotta; 
Dan.  Jlaade.  Root,  Sansk.  pin,  to  swim.]  This  term 
applies  to  tlie  different  detachments,  or  squadrons, 
which  form  the  navy  of  any  country,  which  are  sta¬ 
tioned  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  defence,  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  intimidation.  In  the  more  extended  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  term,  it  is  also  applied  to  any  company  of 
vessels  united  together,  and  sailing  with  one  object, 
either  mercantile  or  warlike. 

Fleet,  n.  [A.i^.Jleot;  Dn.  rhW.]  A  creek;  an  inlet; 

an  testuary  ;  a  river  ;  a  broad  ditcli. 

Fleet,  a.  [Icel.  fiotr,  quick,  swift,  nimble.]  Swift  of 
pace;  iiimide:  light  and  quick  in  motion,  or  moving 
with  lightness  and  celerity  ;  moving  with  velocity, as  the 
wiml;  ns,  n  fret  horse,  a  ./W  runner. 

— Liglit;  superficially  fruitful ;  thin ;  as,  nfieet  soil.  (Eng, 
prov.) 

Fleet,  I’.n.  [Teel. to  hasten.  See  Flit.]  To  hasten; 
to  flit  as  a  light  substance;  to  be  in  a  transient  state. 

“  This  world  is  all  a  flttiing  show.*'— J/oorc. 

(Naut.)  To  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan;  as,  to 
feet  a  cable. 

_ i,.  a.  To  skim,  or  pass  rapidly  over  the  surface  of. 

“  In  frail  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fttP'—Fairit  (^utent. 
—To  cause  to  pass  over  lightly  or  hastily;  to  consume 
in  pleasure  or  merriment;  as,  the  time  care¬ 

lessly.”  —  Shahs. 

—[A.  S.  fet,  cream.]  To  skim  cream  from  the  surface  of. 
(Xaid.)  To  draw  asumler  the  blocks  of;  as,  to  feet  a 
tackle.  —  To  make  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  windlass, 
as  a  chain. 

Floot'-foot,  Floet'-footecl,  a.  Swift  of  foot;  run¬ 
ning  rapidly. 

Fleet'liitf,  P- Passing  rapidly;  not  durable ;  tran¬ 
sient;  momentary;  transitory;  evanescent;  nsyfeeting 
iovs. 

Fleot'ly,  Swiftly;  nimbly;  with  swift  pace. 

Floot'iioHS,  V.  Swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celerity; 

spet'd;  quirkness:  nimhleness. 

Floot'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Luzerne 
CO.,  about  150  Ill.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Fleol'-wiiiSS’od,  a.  Flying  rapidly. 

Floet'woocI,  a  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  England, 
CO.  Lancaster,  at  the  entrance  of  Morecambe  Bay,  18  m. 
N.W.  of  Preston;  pop.  4,7i6. 
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Flogrin,  n.  See  Phlegm. 

Floiii,  n.  See  Fleam. 

Flem'iiiK:,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Flanders. 

Floin'iiijf,  in  Kexxtuchy,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  500 
sq.  Ill.  liix'ers.  Licking  River,  and  Fleming,  Fox,  and 
Triple  creeks.  diversified  ;  «oi/,  tertile.  Mm. 

Iron  and  limestone.  Cap.  Fleiiiingsburgh.  P/p.  about 
15,000.- 

Floiiiiii$S‘,  in  Michigan,  a  po.st-office  of  Livingston  co. 

Fl^^llili;;',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town.-hip 
ot  Oa^’uga  CO.,  on  Owasco  Luke,  about  6  ni.  S.  by  W  .  ot 
Auburn;  pop.  of  township  about  2.000. 

Floiiii ii;;;,  iu  Ohio,  a  village  ol  Licking  co.,  about  10  m. 

E.  by  N.  of  Newark. 

— A  post-office  of  Wji.sliiiigton  co. 

loilliilji:',  in  Pennsyh'uina,  a  post-office  of  Centre  co. 

Flcilli in  Indiana,  n  village  of  Shelby  co.,  about 
5  m.  S.  by  VV'.  of  Shelbyville. 

Floiii'in;:'S»l>lir^li,  in  Kentarky,n  po.st-village,  cap. 
of  Fleming  co.,  about  75  ni.  E.  by  N.  ot  Fraiiklurt;  pop. 
about  1 .00  I. 

Fleiii'iii;;'Kvill<^,  in  New  Ynx'k,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
CO.,  about  5  ni.  N.E.  of  Oswego. 

Flom'iii$ftoii,  in  Fior>da.  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Floiilin$;'t<>ll,  iniY.  Carolina,  n  village  of  Wake  co., 
about  15  III.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Fleniiiift'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hunterdon  co.,  about  30  m.  N.N.IV.  ot  Trenton;  p>op. 
about  1,006. 

Flomiii^'toii,  in  Pemxsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clin¬ 
ton  CO. 

Flpniinspton.  in  Tr.  riririnia,  a  post-village  of  Taylor 
al-otit  10  III.  S.M',  of  Grafton. 

Flpm'iiis^villo.  in  low*!.,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

l‘'|piil'isll.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Hainlers. 

Flpiiiisli  ISripli,,  n.  pL  Bricks  of  a  yellowish  color, 
used  lor  jiavenicnts.  Tln-yare  liarder  tlian  tlieordinary 
brick,  and  72  of  tliem  will  pave  a  sipiare  yard. 

I-'lpm'itili.liorNP,  ?i.  (iNTiMt.)  An  extra  foot-rope  at 
tlie  extremities  of  the  topsail-yards. 

FlPiuit«li  FaiiKiiati'P  ami  I.itprafurp.  The 
F.  is  the  vernacular  iaiigiiage  of  the  Flemings,  an  an¬ 
cient  peojde  wlio  inhabit  certain  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  wlio  number  npwanls  of  2,0n0,000.  It  is  a 
form  of  tile  Low  German,  and  the  Dutcli  of  tiie  present 
day  is  a  modern  offshoot  of  it.  It  is  more  (lalatal  and 
nasal  tlian  the  Language  ol  Holland,  which,  on  tiie  otlier 
liand,  is  more  guttural ;  hut  the  differeiiees  are  not 
essential.  So  little  cliange  has  taken  plai  e  in  tliis  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  earliest  monument  of  its  literature,  an 
ordinance  of  Duke  Henry  1.  ol  Brahant  (1229),  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligilde  at  the  ]ireseiit  day.  Aiiiong  tiie  more 
remarkalde  of  the  earliest  works  in  this  language  are, 
the  Eymhybtl,  or  “  Bihle  in  Rhyme,”  and  the  Spifijel 
Jlisloricel,  the  ”  Historieal  Mirror,”  of  .1.  Van  Maei  hint 
(horn  in  1236);  tlie  “Civic  Laws  of  Antwerp  ”  (1300) ; 
the  “Chronicle  of  .1.  Van  Clere,”  and  many  others;  a 
translation  of  Bia-thins,  by  Jacob  Veit,  of  Bruges,  of  tlie 
15th  century,  and  tlie  “  Hive  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,” 
by  Philip  Van  Warnix  (15i  9).  Many  French  forms  of 
speeeli  were  introduced  during  tlie  Biirguniiian  reign, 
and  also  many  liiitcli  during  the  sway  of  tlie  Ha|islmrgs; 
so  that  tlie  old  Flemish  lost  imich  of  its  purity  and 
terseness.  Hooft,  V.imlel,  and  Cats  are  tlie  three  men 
wliose  names  figure  iimsi  prominently  among  the  w  l  iters 
of  the  17th  century;  hut  the  ISth  furnislies  scarcely 
any  name  of  note.  Under  Napoleon,  every  effort  was 
made  to  suppress  the  use  of  tins  language  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  French;  and  it  is  only  since  the  revolution  of 
1830  that  the  Flemish  has  again  come  to  occupy  its  for¬ 
mer  position.  Since  that  time  mimeroiis  societies  and 
unions  iiave  been  formed,  newsiuipers  and  periodicals 
puhlislied,  and  other  means  ailopted,  with  a  view  to 
diffusing  a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  language.  Among  tlie  names  ot  tliose  wlio  liave 
most  exerted  tliemselves  witli  tliis  object  are:  Willems, 
Bloiiimaert.  Van  Hyswick,  Conscience,  Van  de  Voorde, 
lielecourt,  liantzeiiherg,  Van  Diiyse,  Snellaert,  De  Laet, 
Dedccker,  David,  and  Borniaiiii.  The  government  was 
at  first  opposeil  to,  or  at  least  loolied  wit h  coldness  upon, 
this  movement;  hut  latterly  it  lias  come  to  recognize 
it,  and  give  it  countenaiice.  On  tlie  occasion  ot  a  lin¬ 
guistic  congress  at  Glieiit,  ill  IMl,  the  iiiemhers  of  tlie 
government,  for  tlie  first  time,  publicly  addiessed  the 
people  in  the  F  language.  .  ,  ,  , 

FlPm’iNli  SpIiooI.  (Fainting.)  The  school  formed 
in  Flanders,  oii;»inally  established  liy  the  hrotliers  Van 
Flyck,  at  Glient  and  Bruges,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
15th  century.  It  seems  to  liave  been  allied  to  tiie  old 
Scliool  of  Cologne  in  its  method  of  execution:  lint  the 
Van  Bycks  exchanged  tiie  tnnpera  veliicle  for  varnish. 
Memling,  Roger  Vaiider  Weyden,  Qiiinten  Matsys, 
Mabuse  and  Antonij  Moro  were  the  great  masters  of 
the  earlier  period.  Riihcns  and  Vaiidyck  were  the  great 
masters  of  the  second  iieriod.  after  it  heeame  the  fashion 
to  study  in  Italy.  Snyders.  Jordaens,  Gaspar  de  Crayer, 
and  the  younger  Teniers  were  also  great  masters.  The 
works  of  tills  school  are  distingiiislied  liy  tlie  most  per¬ 
fect  display  of  chiaroscuro,  high  finishing  williont  dry¬ 
ness  liy  an  admirable  anion  of  colors  well  lilendod  and 
contrasted, and  by  a  flowing, luxurious  pencil.  But  the 
Flemisli  painters,  like  the  Dutch,  represented  nature  as 
thev  found  her,  and  not  as  she  should  he.  Rubens  and 
Vandyck,  though  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not 
free  from  this  defect. 

Flonoh,  V.  a.  To  strip  off  the  blubber  of  a  wliale,  layer 
by  hiver.  ,  ,  ,  , 

FIeii<‘l»'-ffW*.  n.  The  blubber  of  a  whale,  when  cut  up 
in  strips.  . 

Fleneti'ing,  ».  The  operation  of  cutting  the  blabber 
from  a  whale. 
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FLEU 


FLEX 


FLIN 


Flense,  r.  a.  Same  as  Flench,  q.  r. 

Fleiis'iii;:;.  n.  Same  as  FLENCHiNCt,  q.  v. 

Fleiis'bor^*  or  Klkns'bur(J,  a  t«*a|M)rt-town  of  Nortii 
GtTinauy,  on  the  E.  coast  ot  Sclih'swig-Ilolsteiii,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  (l«ep  fiorii  of  the  Baltic,  19  m.  N.N.yV.  ot 
Schleswig,  with  a  g«)0(l  harbor.  Manuf.  Sugar,  spirits, 
cb)th, paper,  tobacco,  ami  chiefly  tiles,  which  are  lai^ly 
expi)rte(l;  shiji-building  is  actively  engaged  in.  Pop. 
•21,050.  .  , 

FleiiK'biir^;,  In  a  village  of  Effingham  co.,  abt. 

11)0  m.  S.B.  of  Springfield. 

Flers,  a  town  of  Fiance,  dep.  Orne,  35  ni.  W.X.  ».ol 
Alenwm;  pop.  6,000. 

Fle^h.n.  [A.S.  JIksc;  Ger../?mc/i.]  The  innscnlar  part 
of  an  animal,  or  the  softer  solids,  as  distinguished  troin 
the  bones  and  the  fluids.  As  a  general  appellation  it 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  Ac. —  See  Muscle,  Tissue,  Ac.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

—Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable;  the  body  o! 
beasts  and  birds  used  as  food. — The  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soul.— Animal  nature.- Animals  of  all  kinds. 
—Men  in  general ;  mankind.  —  Human  nature:  carnality , 
corporeal  aiipetites  ;  a  state  of  unrcnewed  nature ;  cor¬ 
rupt  nature. — Kimlred;  stock;  family. — The  soft,  pulpy 
substance  of  a  fruit;  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.,  which 
is  fit  to  he  eaten.  ,  ...  . 

(Cliem..)  The  F.  of  animals  consists  of  fibrine  m  a 
coagulated  form,  permeated  hy  at  least  three  times  its 
weight  of  water  and  fluid,  consisting  partly  of  n  ® , 
ami  partly  of  substances  secreted  Iroin  it.  The  soluble 
matters  consist  ciiiefiy  of  albumen,  the  soluble  salts  of 
the  blood,  two  animal  principles  called  kreatine  and 
inosite,  and  phosphoric,  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  lormic 
acids.  The  salts  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  potash,  mag- 

nesia, and  linie.andasmall  quantity  of  chlorideof  sodium. 

Fi(‘Hh,  V.  a.  To  initiate ;  —  from  the  sportsman’s  practice 
of  feeding  his  hawks  and  dogs  witli  tiie  first  game  that 
tiiey  take,  or  training  them  to  pursuit  by  giving  them 
the'flesh  of  aniniaia. 

"  Hast  thou  flf.sht  thy  maiden  sword?  "—5Aaks. 

—To  harden  ;  to  estalilisli  in  any  practice,  as  dogs  by  often 
feeding  on  anytliiiig. 

“A  woman  Jleahed  in  malice." — Sidney. 

— To  glut ;  to  satiate. 

"  Hejteahes  his  will  in  the  spoil  other  humour."— SActs. 
Flesh'-broth.  n.  Brotli  made  hy  decocting  flesh. 
Flesih'-brnsl*.  »■  A  hrusii  for  exciting  action  in  the 
skin  bv  friction. 

FlesU'-oIoartfed.  a.  Encumbered  with  flesh. 
Flpsli'-oolor,  n.  A  pale-wliite  with  a  hinsh  of  pink. 
Flostll'-oolrtretl.  «.  Having  the  color  of  flesh. 
FIe'*ll'-«liet,  n.  Kood  consisting  of  flesh. 

Flashed,  <1.  Corpulent;  fat:  liavingaloindance  of  flesh. 

— Used;  acenstoincd;  inured;  hardened. 

Flesli'or,  n.  A  butcher.  (Tlic  term  is  peculiar  to  Scotl.) 
Flesli'.lly.  n.  See  Muset. 

Flosli'-I'orli,  n.  A  fork  for  trying  meat  and  taking  it 
from  tile  cal'lron. 

Flpsh'-liook,  n.  A  hook  to  draw  meat  from  the  boiler. 
Flosll'iuess.  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  fleshy;  plump¬ 
ness;  fulness;  grossness;  corpulence. 

Flesll'loss,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lean. 
Flesh'liiiOSS,  ».  Tlie  quality  of  being  fleshly;  the 
carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

Flesll'ly,  a.  Corporeal;  carnal;  worldly;  lascivious; 
voluptuous. — Consisting  of  flesh:  animal;  not  vegeta¬ 
ble. —  llninan;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 
Flesh'ly-miiid'ed.  a.  (fiven  over  to  sensual  delights. 
Flesli'-iiieat.  n.  Animal  food. 

FlosI«'n»<?»t<  n.  The  act  of  initiation ;  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  initiation. 

Flesh'-moiijyer,  n.  One  who  deals  in  flesh:  a  pimp. 
FI<“Sll'-|»Ot.  n.  A  vessel  in  which  llesh  is  cooked. 
Flesh'y.  a.  I’lninp:  fat;  corpulent;  gross. 

— Piilpons  and  succulent,  as  fruit. 

Fletcli'er,  n.  A  m.iker  of  hows  and  arrows. 
Flotoh'or,  Jo  IN,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  B.  1576, 
wlio  wrote  several  plays  in  conjunction  with  Beaumont. 
Ill  this  dramatic  partnership,  it  is  said  that  Fletcher 
found  fancy  and  Beaumont  judgment.  HeD.16i5.  The 
principal  piece  ofliisown  writing  is  a  dramatic  pastoral 
entitleil  The  Faithful  Shrphertlese ;  and  tliere  is  nodoiilit 
that  it  suggested  the  idea  of  Milton's  Cbmus.  Edward 
Pliillips.  tlie  nephew  of  Milton,  classes  Fletcher  with 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonsoii,  as  one  of  the  “  happy  Iri- 
ninvirate”  of  the  age. 

Fletell'pr.  in  Ohin.  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  aht.  80 
m.  N.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  aht.  500. 

Flclch'er,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop,  aht.  9,50. 

Flet  lf  or«n»,  a.  [hot.  flettte.  a  weeping,  and  ferre,  to 
tiear.]  Causing  weeping  or  lamentation. 
Flct'-milk.n.  {FM.  pp.  offleet.  q.  v.|  Skimmed  milk. 
Fleiir-de-lis,  (  jliir'de-lee,)  n.  [Fr.,  flower  of  the  lily.] 
[Her.)  The  flower  of  the  water-lily  or  yellow  flag,  which 
constituted  the  principal  feature  in  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  monarchs  of  France  prior 
to  the  execution  of  Louis  .\  VI.,  and 
under  the  llestoration.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  arms  of  France 
about  the  year  llJo,  being  first  borne 
by  Louis  VII.  This  monarch,  wlio 
had  exercised  regal  power  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  had  prob¬ 
ably  adopted  and  worn  it  even  iirior 
to  this  date  as  his  badge  or  cogni-  F/i?.  1031. 
xance,  as  the  Plantagenets  distin-  fleub-ue  lis. 
giiished  themselves  hy  he.aring  a 
sprig  of  hronni ;  and  from  this  circumstance  its  present 
Dame  may  he  derived. 


Tionrns.f  flur'uOs,')  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ilainanlt, 
near  the  Saml.re,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Charleroi;  pop. 

Tliis  place  is  noted  for  four  inij>ort:int  buttles  having 
taken  place  in  its  vicinity.  Tlie  first  took  place  on 
Aug.  30,  between  tlie  Spanianls  umler  Oonsalvo 

of  (jordova,  tbe  general  ol  tlie  Catholic  League,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Protestant  Union  commanded  by  the  Bas¬ 
tard  of  Man.sfeld  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  ^axe- 
Weiniar  Both  side.s  claimed  the  advantage.  The  second 
was  fought  July  1,  1690,  Montmorency,  duke  ot  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  defeating  tbe  Prince  of  Waldeck,  one  of  the.  most 
able  of  tlie  generals  of  the  Augsburg  League.  The  third 
was  that  in  which  General  Jonrdain  defeated  the  Im¬ 
perialists  under  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  June  26,  1794. 
The  fourth,  nmre  commonly  known  as  the  battle  ot 
Ligm/,  took  place  on  the  Ibth  of  June,  1815.  On  that  day 
Bliicber  was  defeated  by  Napoleon. 

Fleur'y,  Andr£,  IIercule  he,  a  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  France,  under  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Loddve, 
in  Languedoc,  in  1663.  Coming  to  court,  be  won  gen¬ 
eral  favor  by  his  pleasing  person  ami  fine  iin<ler8taml- 
ing;  became  bishop  ot  Frejus;  ami,  through  tlie  in¬ 
terest  of  Madame  Maintenon,  was  appointed  instructor 
to  Louis  XV.  In  1726  he  was  made  cardinal,  placed  at 
tlie  head  of  the  ministry,  ami  trom  his  73d  to  his  90th 
year  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  country  with 
great  success.  Diedl74^L 

Fleury,  Claude,  a  Frem  h  liistorian,  author  of  an  Eccle- 
siastical  History  in  2U  vols.,  Manuer$  oj  the  Israelites, 
Ac.:  B.  1640;  D.  17*23. 

Flow*  imp.  of  Fly,  q.  V. 

_ n,  Tlie  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

V.  a.  [Lat.  flexiis,  from  jtretere,  to  turn.]  To  bend. 

Floxaii'iiiious*  a.  [  Lat../t*'cfrrf,  to  turn,  and  animus, 
the  mind.]  Of  a  pliant  disposition. 

Floxibirity,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hut.  JiexibiUtus ;  from./7^c- 
Ure,  to  turn.]  Pliancy;  pliability;  readiness  to  bend; 
a9,JI(’xihility  of  filires. 

(Phi/s.)  Tbe  property  which  all  bodies  possess  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  wbicli  is  evinced  in  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  yield  or  change  their  form  in  a  direction  at 
right  ang'les  to  tlieir  lengtli,  through  their  own  weight 
or  by  means  of  any  pressure  or  strain  applied  to  them. 
Pieces  of  the  same'material  differ  from  eacli  otlier  in  the 
degree  of  flexil)ility  tliey  exhibit,  in  proportion  to  their 
length  ami  thickness.  Thus  it  is  evi«leiit  that  a  cylin¬ 
drical  bar  of  iron  an  incli  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
in  length  will  exhibit  a  far  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
than  another  which  is  only  half  tbe  length,  and  hiis  a 
diameter  of  two  inches.  This  may  be  seen  by  resting 
the  extremities  of  each  on  supports  of  equal  height, 
when  the  long  would  become  curved  in  fc»rm  through 
its  ow’n  weight,  its  centre  being  considerable  below  a 
chord  drawn  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other;  wliile  the 
thicker  bar  would  be  scarcely  bent  out  of  the  straight 
line.  Materials  also  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  flex- 
iliility  in  one  condition  than  in  another;  metals,  for  in¬ 
stance,  yieliiing  far  more  readily  to  pressure  when 
heated  tlian  when  cold.  A  wnmght-iron  beam  which 
would  sustain  a  great  weiglit  without  perceptive  deflec¬ 
tion  when  cold,  would  bend  considerably  under  tlie 
same  weight  when  rc<l-hot.  The  great  fli'xibility  of 
ropes  of  liemp  and  metal  renders  it  quite  impossible  to 
stretch  them  horizontally  in  a  straight  line,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  rope  stretched  for  the  pertormaiice 
of  a  tight-rope  dancer.  There  is  no  material  that  will 
not  exhibit  flexiliility  in  some  degree,  because  there  is 
no  substance  in  nature  tliat  is  perfectly  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible;  but  the  ih.*gree  of  flexibility  possessed  by  any 
material  is  denoted  l>y  the  extent  to  which  it  will  bend, 
or  l*y  the  w'eight  which  it  will  support  without  breaking. 
This  property  must  not  bo  confounded  with  that  of 
elasticity:,  elastic  bodies  w’ill  return  to  their  former 
sliape  when  they  have  been  bent  or  altered  by  pressure 
in  anv  way ;  but  bodies  which  possess  flexibility  with¬ 
out  elasticity  do  not  return  to  their  original  form  in  all 
cases.  A  straight  bar  of  iron,  though  bent  by  its  own 
weight  only,  will  not  exactly  resume  its  original  shape, 
altliongh  a  rope  will  <lo  so.  'J'lie  consideration  of  the 
deflection  or  flexiliility  of  beam.s  of  wood  and  iron  bars 
and  girders,  as  well  as  of  ropes  and  chains,  and  other 
materials,  is  an  impe^rtant  point  in  tbe  construction  of 
bnihlings,  bridges,  and  engineering  works  of  various 
kinds. —  See  Materials.  Strength  of. 

Flc^x'ible*  ififks'i-h},)  a.  [Fr.,  from  \f.Kt.fiexihiUs.'\  That 
maybe  bent;  readily  bending  without  breaking:  pliant: 
pliable  ;  supple  ;  not  stiff  or  rigiil :  yielding  to  pressure; 

a  Jf^^xible  stalk.  steel.  —  Capable  ol  yielding 

to  entreaties,  arguments,  or  other  moral  force;  trac¬ 
table;  easily  managed  or  turned:  not  firm:  accommo¬ 
dating;  inconstant ;  wavering  ;  ductile. 

“Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful.  a.nA flexible."— Shaka. 

— That  may  be  accommodated  or  suited  to  various  forms 
and  purposes. 

“  This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose."— TJo^yer#. 
Flox'ibloiicss*  n.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  bo  bent; 
jiliabilitv. 

Flex'ibiy.  arfr.  In  a  ]diant  manner. 
Flexioosi'fato,  a.  [Lat,yf#»j*?«,  bent,  and  costa,  a  rib.] 
Having  the  ribs  bent. 

Flex'ile*  a.  [Lnt.^ffexih's,  from  fi^.xu.s,  pp.  of  Jltctere,  to 
bend.]  That  may  be  bent;  easily  bent;  pliant;  pliable; 
aSyJtexile  osiers. 

Flox'ion.  n.  [Lat.^^xm.]  Abend:  a  part  bent :  a  fold. 
Flex'or,  71.  [Lat.j  (Atmf.)  The  name  of  certain  mus¬ 
cles  whose  office  it  is  to  bend  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  inserted.  The  antagonistic  muscles  are  termed 
fxtensor.s. 

Flex'uons*  Flex'uose,  a.  [Lat.  flexuosu'f,  from 
a  bend  or  fold.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  bodies  which 
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liave  a  Eipzaj;  or  wavy  flirpction,  i.  e.,  Rpnliy  honflinR 
alti-rniitvly  in  oiqiosite  jirevtione,  as  in  tlie  ease  ul  some 
stems,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  &c. 

Flex'urp.  n  [l.at.  flexuru,  from  flexus,  iqi.  o\  flretere.,  to 
bend.]  Tbe  act  of  bendin;:.  — Tim  joint :  tiie  part  Lent. 
—  Tlie  form  into  wiiieii  a  tiling  is  lienl. —  An  obsequious 
or  servile  cringe. 

(JUath.)  The  Jtexure  of  a  curve  is  its  bend  toward 
or  from  a  straiglit  line. 

Fli'lfisxti<sr,  n,  [Fr.]  See  F'iubuster. 

Flic'liae,  n.  A  re|icaled  noise  made  by  blows. 

Flick,  n.  Same  as  Fi.itch,  q.  r. 

Flick'er,  r.n.  [h.^.  flicerian,  to  move  tbe  wines; 
V)at.JUkl.eren.  to  twinkle.]  To  flap  tlie  wings  witliout 
flying.  —  To  waver;  to  fluctuate,  or  twinkle,  as  an  tin- 
steady  flame. 

Flick'erlivjf.  p.  a.  Wavering  ;  fluctuating;  having  a 
fluttering  motion. 

— n.  A  fluttering;  sliort  and  irregular  movements. 
Flick'eriiisjly,  adv.  In  an  nnsleiidy  manner. 
Flicks'vilic.'in  Fennsi/lram'u,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  CO.,  alit.  1-0  m.  N.E.  of  Harrislinrg. 

Fli'cr,  n.  One  wlio  flees  or  flies ;  a  runaway. 

(Much.)  The  flvof  a  macliine. —  Fee  Fly. 

— n.  pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind:  (sometimes  writfen/yrr.v.) 
Fliiiillt.  (fit.)  n.  [A.S.fiht,  fromfeoffun,  to  flee,  tofly. 
See  Fly.]  Act  of  fleeing,  or  of  running  away,  to  escape 
danger,  peril,  or  anticipated  evil;  hasty  exit  or  de¬ 
parture. 

"  The  mailt  pursued  her.eieA( ;  heryfipAt  increased  his  fire. "  Pope. 

—Act  of  flying,  or  of  passing  tlirongb  tbe  air  by  means  of 
wings:  manner  of  flying;  removal  Irom  place  to  place 
by  flying;  volitation';  as,  a  pigeon's ./ffq/d. 

—  A  flock  of  birds,  or  a  niinilier  of  beings,  imssing  tlirongb 
tile  air  in  conipan.v  ;  a  number  of  tilings  flying  togetlier ; 
a  vidley,  as  of  arrows;  a  periodical  flying  of  birds  in 
flocks;  tlie  birds  produced  in  the  same  season;  as,  a 
flight  of  swallows. 

"  Flight,  of  angels  wing  thee  to  thy  rest."  —  Shake. 

— A  mounting;  a  soaring;  bdty  elevation  and  excursion; 
as.  flightof  fnncy.a /iq/d  of  anildtion  ;  — in  a  bad  sense, 
an  extravagant  sally  ;  excursion  ;  escapade;  as,  a  flight 
of  folly. 

**  Above  the  vulgar  /tight  of  common  souls."  —  JfurpAy. 

— A  series  of  steps  or  stairs  from  one  floor  to  another. 

— The  iinsk  or  envelope  of  oats. 

To  put  to  flight,  to  rout,  compel  to  run  away,  or  make 
a  hasty  retreat. 

FIi5jl**<“U,  (flll'ed.)  a.  Taking  wing  or  flight ;  flying. 
Fli$i'ht'iiy.  adv.  In  a  fliglity  or  airy  manner. 
Fli;;’kt'iii<?SN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  lieing  flighty  or 
volatile;  levity;  giddiness;  vulatilit.y;  as,  ./iip/diness  of 
manner. 

Flis'kl'-skot,  ?I.  Tbe  distance  traversed  by  an  arrow 
sliot  from  tbe  bow. 

“  The  May-pole  ...  half  a  /tight-ehot  from  the  king's  oak."— Scott. 
Fliti'llty.  (flit'i.)  a.  Fleeting;  swift ;  momentary  ;  tran¬ 
sient  ;  'as,  a  flighty  purpose.  —  fV'ild  :  lull  of  flights  ;  in¬ 
dulging  tlie  sallies  of  imagination  :  nnsetiltsl ;  volatile; 
giddy;  somewhat  delirious,  or  disordered  in  mind;  as, 
“a flighty  entliiisiast.” —  Harford. 

Flini'sily.  adv.  In  a  flimsy  or  sliallow  manner. 
FIim'siii«‘SS,  ”.  Sfate  or  quality  of  lieing  flimsy;  thin; 
weak  texture  of  liody  ;  weakness;  lack  of  sulistance  or 
solidity;  as.  tlie  flimsinese  of  bank-paper. 

Flimsy,  ( /fi'm'ei,)  a.  [From  the  rout  of  Film,  q.  ?'.] 
Filmy;  tli'in  ;  slight;  weak;  feelde ;  witlioiit  solid  sub¬ 
stance:  without  strengtii,  spirit,  or  force;  siiperfieinl ; 
shallow  ;  as,  a pretext, ayiimsy  argument,  a. flimsy 
excuse. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  /limey  lines."  —  Pope. 

—n.  Thin  paper;  cap-paper;  transfer-paper.  —  A  cant 
term.  ap|ilied  in  England  to  a  bank-note. 

Fliiiok,  (  itinsh.)  v.  n.  [0.  tier,  wenl.jan,  wnnlSn,  to 
waver,  to  shrink,  allied  to  Lat.  varilln,  to  sway  to  and 
fro;  Sansk.  ffi/.A,  to  move  one's  self.]  To  shrink;  to 
witlidraw  from  :  to  fail  of  proceeding,  or  of  performing 
anytliiiig  ;  to  wince  :  as.  to  bear  pain  witlimit  flinching. 

“  Oh.  ingratitude,  that  John  Bull  should  /linch  at  last,  and 
pretend  that  be  can  disburse  no  more  money."  —  Arbuthnot. 

Fliiiok'er.  n.  One  who  flinches,  fails,  or  shrinks  from. 
Fliiioli'insfly.odr.  In  a  flincliing  or  wincing  manner. 

Fliii'tlor-moiise,  n.  A  bat. 

Fliii'tlers,  n.2>l.  [Scot,  fenders.]  Splinters;  chips; 
fragments. 

FlillK',  r.  a.  (imp.  and  jip.  FUiNO,  pp.  flingino.)  [Cau¬ 
sative  of  fly  :  A.  s.fligun.  to  cause  to  fly,  causative  of 
fleogan,  to  fly  or  flee.]  To  cause  to  fly  from  tbe  band; 
to  burl ;  to  dart;  to  cast  witli  violence  from;  us,  to  fling 
a  stone. 

“’Tif»  fate  that  flinga  the  dice  :  and,  as  flinga, 

Of  kings  makes  peasants,  and  of  peasant#  kings."  —  Dryden. 
— To  send  forth;  to  emit;  to  scatter. 

“  The  sun  begins  to  fling  his  flaring  beams.”  —  ..Vj'Kon. 

—To  throw  to  tbe  ground;  to  prostrate;  hence,  liy  impli¬ 
cation,  to  frustrate;  to  iuiffle:  to  ovcrtlirow;  to  defeat; 
as.  the  liorse./iwnq  liim.  to  fling  an  adversary. 

To  fling  away,  to  discard:  to  reject;  to  dismiss ;  ns, 
“ftingaiuay  ambition.”  (Shake.)—  To  fling  down,  to  Ymr} 
or  throw  to  tbe  ground  ;  to  demolisli ;  to  ruin.  —  To  fling 
in,  to  tlirow  in  ;  ns,  to  fling  a  stone  in  water. —  To  fling 
off.  to  liaflie  in  tbe  chase;  to  defeat  of  prey:  as,  “men 
too  well  acquainted  with  thecliase  to  be  /fwn.qq/riiyany 
false  steps  or  doubles.”  (Addison.)  — To  rid  one's  self 
of;  to  discard;  to  give  tbe  cold  shoulder  to;  as.  to 
fling  off  a  mistress.  —  To  fling  open,  to  throw  open,  or 
'wide  open  ;  to  open  witli  haste  or  violence  ;  as,  to  fling 
o/ien  a  gate  or  door.  —  To  fling  nut,  to  utter  harslily 
or  abriiptlv;  as,  to  fling  out  a  sarcasm,  she  flung  out 
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elusive  words.  —  To  Jling  up,  to  abandon ;  to  cease  fol¬ 
lowing;  to  relinquish;  as,  hv^fiutig  nphis  place  in  disgust. 

Flill^*,  r.  n.  To  flounce;  to  wince;  to  throw;  to  break 
into  violent  and  irregular  motions. 

“  The  aogrj  beast  began  to  kick,  Atulfiing,  and  wince.”  Hudibraa. 

—To  cast  in  the  teeth;  to  upbraid;  to  utter  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  sneer. 

“  Tiiua  back  I  Jling  the  He.”  —  Davies. 

—To  rush  away  angrily;  to  throw  one's  self  in  a  hasty, 
passionate,  or  violent  manner;  —  omitting  self;  as,  she 
/tffug  out  of  the  room  in  a  pet. 

Tt  Jling  out,  to  become  unruly  or  outrageous;  as, 

“  Uuuean  s  horses  .  .  .Jhing  oat."  —  Shahs. 

n.  A  throw  ;  a  jerk;  a  c;tst  from  the  hand  ;  a 
flounce. 

— Agil>e;  a  sneer;  a  sarcasm  ;  a  severe  or  contemptuous 
reiuark. 

“  I  love  to  have  Si  Jling 
Both  at  senate -bouse,  and  king.”  —  Swift. 

— A  kind  of  dance. 

Fliii  ***'<*i*,  /i.  One  who  CJtsts  or  flings ;  a  giber. 

Fliiik.'iii^*COHi1>.,n.  [O.Uer  to  make  ready.] 

A  dressing-table  comb  for  the  hair. 

Flint*  n.  [A.S.  Jlint;  Ger.  fiintenstrin.']  {Min.)  A 
variety  of  quart/.,  allied  to  Chalccdong,  q.  v.,  but  more 
opaque  and  of  dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky  brown, 
ami  brovvnish-black.  It  breaks  with  sharp  cutting 
edges  and  a  couclioidal  surface.  F.  is  nearly  pure  silica. 

It  often  occurs  in  layers  tif  irregular  no*hiles  and  Home- 
times  in  flat  tabular  bands.  These  nodules  consist  largely 
of  the  remains  of  infusoria,  sponges,  and  other  marine 
productions.  The  coloring-matter  of  the  common  F.  is 
mostly  carhouaceons  matter,  and  it  usually  contains 
also  abtuitone  per  cent.of  alumina  anil  peroxidoot  iron, 
with  one  or  two  of  water.  Altiu'  being  calcined  and 
ground,  F.  is  often  use<i  in  the  manufacture  of  gbuss, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain. 

Fliiit-tt’lass.  n.  See  Gl\ss. 

Flint -lioart*  Flint'-licarted*  a.  Having  a  bard 
heart;  obdurate;  cruel. 

Flint  Iin'|>loinoiitN.  The  n.ame  given  to 

stony  m  iteri.ih  imiierfectly  sculptured,  supiiosed  to  be 
tile  relics  of  tlie  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  which 
have  been  di^covere  I  fro.n  time  t<)  time,  by  being  acci¬ 
dentally  turned  up  whilst  plougliing  in  fields,  or  by  the 
zealous  search  of  some  indefatigable  antiquaries.  Those 
which  h.ivo  already  be(*n  dist'overed  do  not  differ  in  the 
slightest  respect  from  the  rude  weapons  constructed  of 
flint  which  are  used  even  in  the  present  day  by  the 
Savages  inhabiting  portions  of  Asia,  America,  Africa, 
and  tlie  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  South 
seas.  Arrow-lioads  and  h-itchets  are  the  forms  iu  which 
the  weapons  are  mostly  discovered,  and  there  is  an  un¬ 
limited  variety  in  the  shape  and  construction  of  even 
tlieso.  The  precise  nature  of  these  impleiiionts,  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  been  of  hum  in  m  inufacture,  and  the 
clear  proof  of  their  position  in  situ  with  boiie.s  and  other 
remains  of  animals  contornporanoous  willi  the  sav.ages 
who  made  the  implements,  are  the  points  ol  cliiel  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  principally  comp  -sed  of  flint,  but  in¬ 
clude  granite,  jade,  serpentine,  jasper,  basalt,  and  other 
stones.  Many  of  them  are  so  slightly  and  ronglily 
manufactured  that  they  might  of  themselves  escape  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  some,  and  of  these  some  in  each  important 
bicality,  are  distinctly  cut  into  definite  shapes,  alw.iys 
nearly  the  same,  and  corresponding  in  appearance  witli 
the  hard  stones  still  used  by  various  savages  for  arrow¬ 
heads,  axe-he  ids,  lance-heads,  ainl  rough  knives.  Some 
few  ai  e  even  more  carefully  finished  and  smoothed.  The 
most  numerous  are  flakes  of  flint  apparently  intended 
for  knives.  The  most  perfect  are  oval  or  almond-.sh aped 
stones.  l<o  large  a  number  of  tliern  have  been  found  in 
certain  spots  as  to  lead  to  tlie  supposition  that  the}'  liave 
been  intentionally  buried,  or  that  a  manufactory  of 
them  e.xisto«i  there.  The  chief  localities  for  these  ol> 
jects,  at  first,  were  two  or  three  gravel-beds  on  the  bank.s 
of  the  Somme,  near  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in  I'rance. 
Many  caverns  and  some  gravel-beds  in  the  9<uithern  and 
western  parts  of  England  have  since  yiebled  tlKon. 
They  have  been  found  also  in  H'dgium,  Germany,  ainl 
Italy,  always  with  the  same  associations.  The  evi-lence 
of  their  being  of  the  age  of  the  gravel-d  'p-'sit  is  varied 
and  fragmentary,  but  on  the  whole  satistaclory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  gravel  is  undisturb«*d,  and  it  is  clear  that 
all  parts  of  the  deposit  must  h  ive  been  placed  where 
we  find  them  at  some  one  time,  and  have  since  been 
covered  up  by  a  natural  accumulatiiin  of  sultsoil  and 
soil.  The  flints  are  found  not  at  the  top,  nor  always 
near  the  top,  but  occupying  a  <lefinite  place  in  the  mass 
either  with  or  b(dow  the  bones  of  extinct  qua<lnipeds, 
such  as  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  naturally 
br<)ken  an*l  rolled  flints  are  weathered  generally  in  a 
particular  way,  and  these  .sculptured  flint'  are  weathere<l 
in  the  same  way  and  to  tlie  same  extent.  The  gravel 
occupies  a  position  so  rnneh  Jibovo  any  water-level  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  the  general  level  of  ibo  whole  land 
must  have  changed  since  the  deposit,  to  account  for  its 
accumulation.  In  the  case  of  the  caverns,  the  impli- 
ments  are  foumi  8eale<l  up  with  extinct  bones,  by  a 
natural  incrustation  of  limestone,  an*l  then,  after  being 
thus  sealed  up,  deposits  of  more  recent  date  have  been 
heaped  upon  tliem.  In  some  cjises  the  inipboneiits  have 
been  found  under  the  bones  of  animals  that  have  eitlier 
died  on  the  spot  or  been  dragged  into  the  cave  while 
undecomposetl.  Among  sm-b  animals  are  bears,  hysen-.t 
rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and  hippopotamuses,  of  extinct 
species  Horns  of  reindeer,  on  which  are  etched  recog¬ 
nizable  figures  of  the  reindeer,  have  been  found  with  im¬ 
plements  and  human  bones  in  the  south  of  trance, 
a  general  result  of  this  curious  inquiry,  it  would  .s 
that  there  must  have  been  human  inhabitants  savages 


like  those  of  Australia,  or  half-civilized  men  like  the 
Indians  of  North  America  — for  a  period  so  enormonsly 
more  distant  than  tlie  most  ancient  historic  event,  that 
the  imagination  shrinks  from  tlie  consideration  of  tlie 
question. 

Flint*  or  Flintshiue,  a  maritime  co.  of  England,  in  N.  of 
Wales,  Consisting  of  two  separate  portions,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  which  is  boumied  on  the  N.  by 
the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  lestuary  of  tlie  Dee,  and 
the  river  Dee  itself,  ainl  on  the  S.  and  W  .  by  Denbigh¬ 
shire;  tlie  other  and  smaller  portion  lies  along  the  b. 
bank  of  the  Dte  between  the  cos.  of  Chester  and  Salop. 
Area,  liSd  sq.  ni.,  being  the  smallest  of  the  W  elsh  coun¬ 
ties.  Surface,  diversified,  a  range  of  high  hills  separat¬ 
ing  it  on  the  W.  from  Denbighshire.  Soil.  Highly  tor¬ 
tile  and  productive,  consisting,  in  a  great  part,  ot  the 
celebrated  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Jiivfrs.  Dee.Clwytl,  and  Alyn, 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  excellent  dairy  produce 
Min.  This  county  possesses  the  richest  lead-mines  in  the 
kingilom;  epper,  coal,  limestone,  &c.,  are  also  largely 
mined.  M'tnuf.  Cottons  ;  the  larger  jiortion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  tliis  CO.,  alter  agriculture,  is  however  devoted 
to  lead  anil  copjier  smelting,  (7/aV/'  Tou;n.«.  Flint  (the 
cap.),  Holywell,  Mold,  lUiyi.and  Overton.  Pop.  79,714. 


-FLINT  CASTLE. 


Fig.  1032, 

Flint,  a  borough  and  sea-port,  and  cap.  of  above  co.,  on 


As 
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tlio  nestuary  of  the  Doe,  11  ni.  N.W.  of  Chester,  and  1S5 
N.W'.  of  London.  It  has  (ho  remains  of  a  noble  castle 
(Fig.  1032),  built  by  Edward  I.,  ami  nioinorable  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  II.. 
bv  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV..  (Shaks.  Pichani 
7/.,  act.  iii.)  Ind.  Lead  and  coppersmelting.  Pop.  3,770, 
Flint,  in  niinois,  a  post-town>hip  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  ubt.  9  ni.  N.E.  of  Pittsfield ;  pop.  abt.  400, 
Flint*  in  Ifuiiana.  a  post-oflice  of  Steuben  co. 

Flint*  in  Indian  Te.rritoru,  a  P.  0,  of  Cherokee  Nation. 
Flint*  in  Iowa,  a  post-olfice  of  Mahaska  co. 

Flint*  in  MicUigayi,  a  post-town,  cap  of  Genesee  co.,  on 
Flint  River,  abt.  do  m.  N.W,  of  Detroit ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 
Flint*  in  O'do,  a  post-oflice  of  Franklin  co. 

Flint  tVook*  in  Illinois,  otiioXH  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Des  M'dnes  co. 

—  village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Flint  Crock*  iu  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
from  Fountain  co. 

Flint  Crook*  in  New  lor  A;,  enters  the  Canandaigua 
Lake  from  Ontario  co. 

_ A  post-village  of  Ontario  co..  abt.  185  m.  N.W^  of  Albany. 

Flint  Hill*  in  Missouri,  n  post-village  of  St.  Charles 
GO.,  abt.  50  m.  W.N.AN .  of  St.  Louis. 

Flint  Hill*  in  T7n/7nm,a  post-village  of  Rappahannock 
co.,  about  35  ni.  S.  of  Winchester. 

Flint  I?il'an<l*  in  Kentoc’-n.  a  P.  0.  of  Meade  co. 
Fliiit'inoss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hard,  obdurate,  or 
ennd. 

FlinCkalk*n.  fGer.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Dolomite,  7.  r. 
Fliiit'-lnok*  n.  The  lock  of  a  musket,  having  a  steel 
fixed  in  the  hammer,  for  striking  on  the  steel  pan. 

Siinmonds. 

Flint's  Mill»*  in  Ohio,  a  po«t-ofTiro  of  AVasliington  co. 
Flint  Ri\'or*  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tennessee  River 
fnmi  Morgan  co. 

Flint  III  vor,  in  G^'orgia.  rises  in  Clayton  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  in  a  general  S.  course,  enters  the  Chattahoochee  River 
from  Decatur  co.  Length  abt.  300  m.  Indian  name, 
77i  ron  a  steeslca . 

Flint  Ilivor*  In  loiva,  a  township  of  De.s  Moines  co. ; 
p;p.  1.284. 

Flint  Rl  vor,  in  Mic'iigan.  rises  in  Lapeer  co.,  and  flow- 
ingin  a  tortuous  S.W.,  tiieii  N.W.  course  through  Genesee 
CO.,  jinns  the  Shiawassoo  River  in  Saginaw  co.,  to  form 
the  Saginaw  River. 

Flint  J^pringr*  in  Kentuchy,  a  P.  0,  of  Callaway  co. 
I'lint'-wtnno,  n.  Same  as  Fiini*,  7.  v. 

Flint'Htono,  in  Marglaml.n  post-village  of  Alleghany 
CO,,  abt.  12  in.  E.  of  Cuinl>erland. 

Flinl'ville*  in  S.  Carolina,  n  village  of  Marion  dist., 
abt.  130  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

Fliiit'y*  a.  Made  of,  or  resembling  flint;  excessively 
hard  ;  as,  njUnty  rock,  a  jUnty  heart.  —  Hard  of  heart : 
cruel;  savage;  inexorable.  —  Full  of  flints;  hb,  JUnty 
ground. 

Flint'y-tiearted*  a.  Having  a  hard,  unfeeling  heart. 
Fllnt'y  JSlate,  n.  (.1/m.)  An  impure  quartz,  having  a 
slaty  structure.  It  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  silica, 
with  some  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  Ac.  Its  frac¬ 
ture  is  splint<^ry  ruflier  than  couclioidal,  and  it  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  passes  gradually  into  clay  slate,  with 
whicii  it  is  often  fonml  in  intimate  geological  connection. 
Flip*  n.  A  ilrink  imido  of  spirits,  beer,  ami  sugar,  and 
lieated  by  a  hot  iron;  as,  Qg^-Jlip.  (Called  in  the  U.  S. 
egg-nog.) 
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Flip'dog',  n.  The  iron  used  for  beating  flip 
Flip'-llap*  a.  Noting  the  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of 
something  flat  an<l  loose. 

Flip'-ilap*  n.  Tlie  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of  some¬ 
thing  flat  and  loose. 

Flip'pauoy*  n.  Pertness;  heedless  volubility. 
Flip'|»aiit*  a.  [Probably  from  Jl^p-Jlnp.  Johnson.]  Of 
smootli,  fluent,  and  raj>i(l  sjieech;  speaking  rapidl}  and 
with  ease;  having  u  voluble  tongue;  talkative;  as,  a 
jHppant  tongue. 

— Pert;  petulant;  tvaggish  ;  volnbb- and  tljonghtless  ;  as, 
“away  Jlippnnt  epibfgue.'*.”  —  Tnomsou. 
Flip'pailtly*  odv.  In  a  llip]Kint  manner. 
Flip'paiilii^s^***  n.  The  ipiality  of  being  flippant. 
Flip'poi** The padille o(  asea-turtle ;  tlioarmol  aseal. 
— The  broad  fin  of  a  fish. 

—The  hand;  as,  “Messmate,  give  us  yowr  JUjypcr:^ — 
Marryat.  (Colloq.) 

Flip'piii*  iu  Keniuch'y,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 
Flip'pOM*  in  Virginia,  a  post-<)flice  of  Caroline  co. 
Flirt*  1’.  u.  [Probably  formed  from  yfe<r.  /Vfr/ unites 
tlie  meanings  of  Jire.r  ami  its  root,  leer,  Fleer  and 
Leer.]  To  throw'  witli  a  jerk,  or  smlden  ^ort  or  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  fling  suddenly  ;  as,  iujlirt  a  glove. 

"  The  scavenger 

Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face.”— 

— To  toss  or  throw  about;  to  w’ave  or  move  quickly  Rnd 
playfully;  as,  “permit  me  XojUrt  your  U\\:'  —  Earl  of 
Dorset. 

—To  jeer  at;  to  deride ;  to  banter;  to  treat  contemptuously. 

"  I  am  ashamed ;  I  am  scorned  ;  \  a-mjarted."-^  Beaytm.  and  FI. 
— r.  n.  To  throw  out  bantering  or  jeering  words;  to  gibe; 

to  deride;  to  utter  disdainful  language. 

— To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  at  t  with  giddines.s,  or  from 
a  desire  ttt  attract  observation  and  al  ten  tit  >11 ;  to  aCt  with 
levity;  to  i)lay  at  coquetry  or  c<»urtship;  to  coquet;  to 
be  fluttering,  niihteady.  and  inctuislaut;  as,  that  girl 
JUrts  with  half  the  garrison. 

—n.  A  quick  throw'  or  cast ;  asudiien  jerk ;  a  darting  motion. 
“One^irt  of  the  spread  fan,  and  all  the  vision  flies."  —  Po/>e. 

_ A  young  girl  who  acts  with  giddiness,  or  plays  at  ctmrt- 

sliip;  a  woman  w’ho  flirts;  a  coqmdte;  a  ft)rwartl,  pert, 
and  empty-hearted  girl ;  as,  a  ball-room  Jlirt,  “a  young 
flirt  about  town.” —  Addison. 

FHrta'Iioii,  A  flirting;  a  quick,  jerky  motion.^ 

_ Ooijuetry;  i>laying  at  courtship ;  interchange  of  tender 

looks  ami  soft  notliings;  serio-comic  love-making;  us, 
the  lieroine  of  a  hundre<l 

“  I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word  Jlirtation.*- 

Lord  Chesterfrld. 

I'llrf'ing,  p.  a.  Throwing;  jerking;  tossing;  darting 
about. 

— Giddy;  coquettish. 

FlirFin^fly*  ndw  In  a  flirting  manner. 

Flisk*  a  small  river  in  Ireland,  flowing  into  the  Lake 
of  Killarney. 

Flisk*  71.  A  Inrge  tooth  comb. 

I'-lit,  r.  7).  [Don.  fluttr,  to  move,  to  remove;  fyfninf!.  a 
moving,  a  removal;  Icol.  to  carr,; :  Swed.  &  Goth. 
tlyllia.  to  remove.]  To  fly  away  witli  ii  rapid  fliglit ;  to 
dart  tlirongli  the  air  witli  celerity  ;  to  move  along  with 
velocity;  ns,  ajlilting  cloud. 

“  A  shadow  flit,  before  me.”  —  Tennyson. 

— To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

“  Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  tojlit  in  air."  —  Pope. 

_ To  pass  or  move  witli  haste  fi-om  place  to  place,  as  a  light 

substance;  to  remove;  to  migrate. 

It  became  a  received  opinion  that  the  aouls,  departing  this 
life,  did ytit  out  of  one  bod,  into  another."  —Hooker, 

_ To  remove  from  one  haliitation  or  place  of  residence  to 

another.  — To  lie  unstable  ;  to  lie  easily  or  often  moved, 
agitated,  or  pertiirlied  ;  as.  •'Jiitling  air.”  —  Drydrn. 
I'litcll.  71.  [A.  S./iccc;  Van.JleUl.e:  Ger../frc/.-,  a  cleft, 
a  slice.]  The  side  of  a  hog,  salted  and  cured  ;  as,  njlitch 
of  bacon. 

I'lltC,  f.  77.  [A.  S. /if(i77,  to  quarrel  ]  To  wrangle;  to 

quarrel;  to  make  a  row  or  nimpu.s.  (I’niv.  I  ng.j 
I'-Iit'tor,  77,.  [Ger.  flittern,  to  glitter.]  A  tag;  a  rag;  a 
liatter;  a  fragment. 

Flit'ter-iiious**.  n.  Same  as  Funder-moose,  q.  v. 
Flit'tilig;,  J).  a-  Moving  liy  starts  ;  fluttering. 

— n.  A  flying  with  celerity;  a  fluttering. 

Flit'tillKl.y.  adv.  In  a  flitting  manner. 

Flix.  77.  isame  iis  Fi.uX.  q.  r. 
l'Iix'-w«“f«l,  71.  (Bnl.)  See  Sl.sTMaRinM. 

Float,  (JlOt,)  77.  [A.  S.fota.  See  the  verb.]  That  which 
swims  or  is  borne  on  water;  a  floating  mass;  a  raft; 
anything  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  as,  “a 
Jlmit  of  weeds  and  rushes.”  (L' Estrange.)-  A  cork  or  quill 
connecting  with  an  angling-line,  and  resting  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tlie  water,  in  order  to  afford  indication  of  the 
bite  of  a  fish.  . 

(Mach.)  Aflat  piece  of  stone  or  other  material  at¬ 
tached  to  a  valve  in  tlie  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  supported  upon  tlie  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  C"iintei  -weight ;  used  either  for  slmwing  the 
height  of  the  water,  or  regulating  tlie  supply  from  the 
cistern.  • 

_ The  float-board  of  the  wheel  of  a  steamboat.  See  Pad¬ 
dle-board. 

—  A  floor,  or  level  space  of  earth,  18  feet  squiwe  and  I 
deep.  (A/ortim.ir.)  — A  sort  of  smoothing-tile.  —  An  in¬ 
strument  for  plastering,  used  by  masons.  —  A  low  cart 
used  for  the  carriitge  of  heavy  loads.  (Eng.) 

•r.  71.  [A.  S.  yb-dlan,  flotian  ;  L.  Qot.  Jlnlen,  vlntm  ;  0. 
Ger!  flaisan;  to  float,  froq.  of  Jlun,  to  flow  ; 

O.  Icel.  ftui.  to  flow.  Root  S«n:-k.  pin.  to  swim.]  To  be 
borne  or  sustained  on  tlie  siirf.iceof  a  fluid  ;  to  be  buoyed 
up;  to  swim;  not  to  s  nk;  not  to  be  aground, 
o  Tlieswaua  DQ  still  St.  Mary's  bake 
Float  double,  swf-u  aud  sbadow  I  "  —  Wordsworth. 
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— To  move  or  be  conveyed  on  water:  to  be  buoyed  up  nnd 
moved  or  conveyed  in  u  fluid,  as  in  air  ;  to  move  willi  a 
ligiit,  irre^^ular  course. 

"  There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hills."  —  Byron. 
Floating  debt,  capital,  dr.,  tliat  part  of  tlie  debt  of  a 
State  wbicli  is  not  stable,  and  is  to  be  paid  at  demand  or 
at  short  term. 

Float,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  float  or  pass  by  something ;  to 
cause  to  lie  conveyed  on  water  ;  as,  the  vessel  ^oatetf  off 
with  the  tide. 

— To  flood;  to  inundate;  to  submerge:  to  overflow. 

■'  Venice  looks,  st  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  hoMfloated  by  a 
deluge.”  — Addison. 

{Piaftrriny.)  To  damp  and  level  the  surface  of  a  wall, 
ic.,  with  a  float  freipiently  wetted. 

Floated  work-,  itlastering  smoothed  and  levelled  by 
nunins  of  a  float. 

Float'nUle.  a.  That  may  be  floated ;  as,  floatable  wood. 

Floatn^t**  (  ftbt'oj.)  n.  Anything  floating  on  water. 

I'loikt'-board,  n.  A  board  of  an  undershot  water- 
whe.  I.  on  which  the  water  strikes,  giving  motion  to  the 
wtieel.  m 

(rVailt.)  See  P.tDDLE-BO.SRD. 

Float'-case,  n.  A  contrivance  for  elevating  bodies  by 
the  upwtirti  pressure  of  water  umler  an  air-tight  metal¬ 
lic  cjise,  moving  in  a  well  or  shaft.  —  Hehster. 

Float'er,  n.  One  who  floats  or  swims  on  the  surface 
of  water. 

Float'!  n^,  p.  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
otlier  fluid.  Circulating:  passing;  not  fixed;  as,  the 
yloo/i'm/ population,  a  ^oatinp  capital. 

Float'iiig;,  n.  The  act  of  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

—The  watering  or  overflowing  of  meadow-lands, 

Fioat'iiis-bat'lery,  n.  (.Var.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  hulk  wliich  has  been  cut  down  and  rendered  as  strong 
and  shot-proof  as  po.ssible,  and  in  which  are  placed 
heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  for  the  purpiise  of  defending 
or  attacking  harbors  and  other  maritime  strongholds. 
Tills  species  of  war-vessel  was  first  used  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  in  the  years  1779-17S3:  and  it  was  again 
brought  into  use  during  the  Crimean  war.  On  account 
of  their  clunisiness,  and  the  difficulty  of  navigating 
them,  floating-batteries  are,  however,  not  much  in  re¬ 
quest  at  the  present  day. 

Float’iii^-brislge.  n.  A  bridge  formed  of  beams  of 
timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  river  or 
piece  of  water.  —  Francis. 

_ A  flat-bottomed  ferry-boat  running  on  chains  laid  across 

the  bottom  of  a  water-course.  —  Simmonds. 

(Mil.)  A  kiinl  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  one  project¬ 
ing  beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being  moved 
forward  by  pulleys  ;  —  useil  for  carrying  troops  over  nar¬ 
row  moats  ill  atbicking  the  outworks  of  a  fort. —  IVebslrr. 

Floatingr  Islaiuls,  tiiirdens.  and  Houses. 
Gardens  and  islands,  fonned  of  patches  of  wood  and 
weeds,  covered  with  gras.s,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
this  country  on  the  Missi.ssippi,  and  in  India  on  the 
Ganges,  such  islands,  detaclual  from  the  hanks  by  the 
force  of  the  currents,  are  often  seen  carried  down  to 
the  sea,  with  tall  trees  standing  erect  upon  them.  In 
ancient  mythology,  the  island  of  Ilelos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  floating 
powers,  and  to  be  capable  of  sinking  below  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  and  rising  again  at  various  intervals,  in 
some  new  spot.  In  northern  India,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Thiliet  and  Persia, ./toati off  gardens  are  often  erected 
by  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  melons,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  other  similar  vegetables  and  plants,  which 
require  a  very  aqueous  soil  for  their  cultivation.  These 
gardens,  however,  are  of  avery  fragile  nature.and  rarely 
exceed  a  foot  in  depth  of  soil,  their  prime  structure  being 
composed  of  wicker-work,  interlaced  with  reeds  nnd 
wadlings,  and  covered  with  matting,  over  which  the 
earth  is  placed.  Fbniting  bouses  are  built  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  from  motives  of 
comfort  and  safety.  These  houses  form  whole  streets, 
being  anchored  in  rows,  and  are  capable  of  being  moved 
from  one  position  to  another  at  pleasure.  From  the 
depth  of  water,  large  vessels  of  from  200  and  300  tons 
burden  can  sail  up  this  picturesque  town,  and  pass 
alongside  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  These  floating 
houses  are  made  of  bamboo-stems,  wicker-work,  and 
palms,  with  a  veranda  in  front;  and  they  are  built  on 
large  rafts.  Sir  .John  Bowring  gives  a  capital  account 
of  them  in  his  sketch  of  Siam. 

Float'!  ng-Iisrht,  n.  (JVuut.)  A  hollow  vessel  of  tinned- 
iron  plate  made  in  the  form  ot  a  boat,  wilh  a  reflector 
and  lantern,  used  for  rescuing  persons  who  have  fallen 
overboard  in  the  night. — Also  a  light  attached  to  a  boat 
or  the  hull  of  a  vessel  moored  over  a  rock  or  a  shoal,  to 
serve  the  purirose  of  a  warning  to  mariners.—  Worcester. 
FIoat'iiig-|>!er,  «.  A  pier  that  rises  and  falls  with 
tiie  tide. 

Float'sani.  n.  Same  as  Flotsam,  q.  r. 

F'loat'-stoiie,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz,  consisting 
of  fibres  or  filaments  aggregated  in  a  spongy  form,  and 
BO  light  as  to  float  on-water  until  the  air  in  its  numerous 
cavities  is  displaced ;  found  in  the  chalk-formations  ol 
Menilniontant,  near  Paris. 

Float'y,  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  ;  buoyant. 
Flo'boov,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  20  m. 

N.E.  of 'ioiirnai.  AfunM/.  Unens,  Ac.  Pop.  5,814. 
FIoef!la't!on,  Flocc!ta'»!on,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as 
Cakpholooy,  q.  r. 

Floooose',  a.  [Lat. ,/?occus,  a  tuft.]  (Pot.)  Bearing  or 
closed  with  locks  of  soft  hair  or  wool. — Gray. 
Floocose'iy,  adv.  In  a  tufted  manner, 
y'loc'cilltktsi^  u.  (Zobl.)  Applied  to  the  first  joint  of  the 
hind  lege,  when  distinguished  by  a  curling  lock  of  hair. 


n.  The  state  of  being  in  tufts  or  locks. 

4  lO€*'CuU*llt,«/.  lFiNin;;nisiiiy  lufta  or  lucks. 

n.;  pi.  FLOc'il.  [Lat.]  {ZovL)  li>e  tuft  of 
flacciil  li  irs  wliich  teriuinates  llie  tail  of  the  luaiumalia. 

A  wo(*liy  tilaiiieiJt  uftcMi  foimd  mixed  with  the 
spurules  of  certain  fuiitri.  —  Brandt. 

Flock, [Icel.yfoAA-i,  a  close  lock  of  wool;  Lat.^ccws; 

akin  to  Qv.plotti.a  turning  or  twining.]  A  lock  of  wool. 
—A  kind  of  woolly  paper.  ^  ,  t  i  v?  r 

Flock,  n.  [A.  S./occ,acornpany;  Pan./oA*;  Icel./ocAT; 
akin  to  Gr.  ocA/os,acrowd,J  A  collection  of  birds,  sheep, 
goats,  or  ot  Biiiall  four-footed  animalfi.  It  is  irequently 
limited  to  sheep,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
(irovt  of  larger  animals. 

—A  Christian  congregation  in  relation  to  their  spiritual 
pastor;  a^,  each  Sunday  he  expatiates  to 
Flock, r.«.  To  gather  in  crowds;  to  collect  or  assemble 
in  muliitudes;  to  crowd  together. 

— To  move  in  crowds. 

Flock'-lKMl,  n.  A  bed  filled  with  locks  of  wool. 
Flock'-piipor,  71.  A  kind  of  wall-paper,  having  raised 
figures  made  of  lim-ly  pulverized  and  dyed  wool,  laid  on 
tlie  surface  and  attached  by  Simmonds. 

Flock'y,a.  Having  tufts,  as  wool. 

Flo4l'4lcii,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Nortlmmberland, 
near  the  Scottish  border,  5  m.  S.K.  of  Coldstream  ;  memo- 
ral'le  as  being  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Blodd^n-Bield^ 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contlicts  recorded  in  Britisli 
history.  James  IV..  king  of  Scotland,  having  invaded 
England  wilh  a  large  force,  was  encountered  here,  9th 
Sept.,  1513,  by  an  English  army  under  the  Eai  l  of  Surrey 
James,  who  was  destitute  ul  every  martial  quality  except 
bravery,  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  deteated.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  was  extremely  great.  Be¬ 
sides  the  King  himself,  no  fewer  than  1*2  earls,  13  barons, 
ami  5  eldest  s'ms  of  peers,  with  a  vast  number  of  knights 
and  persons  of  distinction,  and  probably  about  1U,U00 
cuinmon  soldiers,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  I'AUg- 
lish  loss  wjis  about  7,000.  This  is  by  far  the  most  ca¬ 
lamitous  defeat  recorded  in  Scottish  annals ;  and  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  it,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  involved  in  inonrning  and  despair.  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  great  Earl  of  Angus,  for  instance,  was  killed, 
together  with  his  six  sons  arid  200  knights  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  given  a 
vivid  and  generally  correct  account  of  this  great  battle 
in  his  Marmion. 

Floe,  n.  [A.  S./^otar?,  to  float.]  A  body  of  floating  ice. 

— A  mass  of  ice  driven  upon  the  shore. 

Fleetz,  n.  {Min.  and  Gcol.)  Same  as  Fletz.  q.  v. 

Flog*.  V.  a.  [0.  Ger.  Jioparon,  to  inflame  with  passion: 
Ijni.  JlageUn.,  to  whip,  t«i  lash— /a/J'ruw,  a  scourge ;  akin 
to  Gv.  ple<ic^  a  blow',  from  to  strike.]  To  whip; 

to  lash;  to  scourge;  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  rod  or 
wliip:  to  flagellate;  to  chastise  with  a  succession  of 
blows;  as,  iojiog  a  sailor  with  u  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

71.  One  who  beats  with  a  rod  or  lash. 
Fl«;^';riiij?,  n.  The  act  of  one  wlio  flogs;  a  whipping. 
Flooti,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  Su  ed.,  Jiod ;  Gnt.-Jitith; 
allied  to  Lal./ttcfn-c ;  nuft  Sansk.;>/M,  toswini.]  A  great 
flow  of  water;  a  body  of  moving  water;  a  body  of  water 
rising,  swelliug,  and  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered 
liy  w  ater;  an  inundation ;  a  deluge. — The  general  deluge 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  (See  Dei.uob.)  —  Flow  ;  flux;  — 
ojiposed  to  thb. — A  river;  a  great  body  or  stream  of  any 
fluid  substance. 

"  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the /food  f  " — Shakt. 
— A  great  quantity;  an  overflowing;  abundance;  super¬ 
abundance;  ns,  iiji'iod  ot'  h‘Sn\  tenders. 

(Mt'd.)  The  menstrual  discharge:  menses. 

F1<><kI,  a.  To  overflow;  to  inundate;  to  deluge;  to 
overwhelm;  as,  to  food  the  rice-fields. 

Flood'or.  n.  One  who  floods  or  irrigates. 
Fl»o<l'-g;at^,  71.  A  door  or  gate  placed  at  the  point  of 
discharge  of  a  large  land-drain  or  sewer  into  a  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  tlie  escape  of  the  inland  w'ators, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  tides,  or  of  the  high  waters 
in  the  rivers.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  made  with 
the  hinges  upon  the  upper  side,  aud  they  open  outwards; 
but  tliey  are  occasionally  made  with  vertical  hinges,  so 
hung  that  when  the  pressure  of  the  inside  waters  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  outside,  the  gates  shall  open. 
—Avenue;  passage;  vent;  opening;  as,  food-gaits  of 
sorrow. 

Flood'ing',  n.  Any  overflowing;  —  especially  an  ex¬ 
cessive  discharge  of  blood  irom  tlie  uterus. 
FlocMl'iiiark,  n.  The  mark  or  line  to  which  the  tide 
rises ;  high-water  mark. 

Flook*n.  Same  as  Fli  ke,  7.  r. 

Flook  ins'*  n.  {Minuig.')  An  interruption  or  shifting 
of  a  lode  or  vein  of  ore  by  cross  grain  or  fissure;  cross- 
flookan;  flookan.  —  .Smart, 
riook'y,  a.  See  Fluky. 

Floor,  {fore.,)  n.  [A.S.for;  Ger.  fur ;  Gael.  Mr,  the 
ground;  W.  Uawr,  a  level  surface.]  (Arch.)  Any  one 
of  the  stages  or  platforms  which  separate  the  successive 
stories  of  a  building  from  which  the  stories  themselves 
are  generally  named  in  their  order;  as  ground-floor, 
first-floor,  second-floor,  Ac.  The  entire  platform  whicli 
separates  any  room  from  another,  above  or  below  it, 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  —  thejim>^«,  the^'>o*‘ 
i7ig  of  the  room  above,  aud  the  ceiling  of  the  room  b.. 
low.  The  joists  are  narrow  beams  of  timber  about  2"^ 
inches  in  thickness,  and  varying  in  depth  according  to 
the  extent  of  span  from  wall  to  wall.  As  the  walls  of 
the  successive  stories  are  raised  to  the  proper  height, 
the  joists  are  lahl  across  about  15  or  18  inches  apart,  and 
the  ends  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry.  In  building  a 
row  of  bouses,  cure  should  be  taken  to  keep  seven  inches 
at  least  of  masonry  between  the  ends  of  the  joists  bridg- 
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ing  the  space  from  party- wall  to  party-wall,  to  preveni 
them  from  communicating  the  flames  irom  one  house 
to  atiollier  by  reason  of  their  contiguity,  should  a  fire 
break  out  in  any  one  of  them.  To  give  greater  stitt■ne^s 
and  steadiness  to  tlie  joists,  tliey  are  olten  connected  by 
short  cross-stuts  of  timber  nailed  transversely  to  the 
joists  and  across  each  other  in  the  fiu  iu  of  tiie  letter  X, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  leet.  J'he  ceiling  is  made 
by  nailing  laths  across  the  bottom  of  the  joists  and 
Covering  them  with  two  or  three  coatings  id  plaster. 
(See  PL.iSTEKiNG.)  The  flooring  consretsof  red  or  yellow 
deal  planks  about  nine  or  eleven  inches  in  width.  The 
boards  are  laid  transversely  on  the  joists,  and  secured 
to  them  by  long  fioor-brads,  after  having  been  pressed 
tightly  together  by  the  action  of  a  screw  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  joists  in  the  position  required,  and  at 
any  part,  like  a  vice,  during  the  process  of  laying 
down  and  nailing  the  boards.  W  hen  a  very  close  floor 
is  required,  the  planks  must  be  jointed  together  by 
means  of  a  groove  and  tongue.  (Si-e  Joinekt.)  The 
thickness  of  the  boards  varies  from  one  to  inches. 
After  the  planks  have  been  nailed  to  the  joists,  the 
brads  are  driven  below  the  surface  with  a  punch,  and 
the  edges  of  tlie  boards  are  plained,  tliat  any  inequali¬ 
ties  may  be  removed  and  the  whole  extent  of  flooring 
rendered  perfectl)’  level.  Tlic  kind  of  floor  that  has 
just  been  described  is  a  single-joisted  flotir,  and  is  that 
which  is  usually  found  in  buildings  ot  an  ordinary  char¬ 
acter,  where  the  span  from  wall  to  wall  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet.  In  small  houses, 
the  joists  over  a  span  of  this  extent  are  often  rendered 
more  steady  by  allowing  them  to  bear  on  the  framed 
partition  between  rooms  below  them,  on  the  semi-par¬ 
titions  on  either  side  of  folding-doors.  ^^hen  the  span 
exceeds  this  length,  and  tlie  platforms  are  intended  to 
support  any  great  wi-ight.  asina  concert-room,  assembly 
rooms,  or  warehouses,  framed  doors  are  adopted,  iu 
wliich  girders  are.intro<luced,  which  are  generally  oi 
wremght  iron,  on  account  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
of  this  material,  ami  by  which  the  great  strain  of  the 
w’oiglit  above  is  divich  d  and  sustaincMl.  These  girders 
are  connected  by  binding-joists,  and  bridging-joists  are 
attacheil  to  them  above,  on  which  the  flooring  is  laid, 
and  ceiling-joists  below,  to  carry  the  ceiling  ol  the  room 
or  ro<*m6  beneath.  Fir<“-proof  floors  may  be  made  by 
filling  a  franiew!>rk,  peculiarly  constrticted  for  the  pur- 
jiose,  with  concrete  or  cement,  on  which  tiles  may  be 
laid  to  form  the  flooring,  or  joists  of  timber,  on  which 
planks  iiiaj*  be  laiil  down  and  nailed  in  the  ordinary  w'ay. 

— A  flat,  hard  surface  made  of  loam,  lime,  Ac.,  used  in  sonie 
kinds  of  business,  as  in  malting. 

(Aii«/.)  Tlie  horizontal  portion  of  a  vessel's  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson. 

To  get  the  foor.  To  get  an  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  a  debate. 

Floor^  V.  a.  To  cover  w'ith  a  floor;  to  furnish  with  a 
fltjol-.  —  To  strike  down:  to  prostrate.  —  To  silence  by 
some  decisive  argument. 

Floor'-oloth,  n.  (Mann/.)  Strong  canvas  woven  from 
yarns  made  of  heiiij!  ami  flax  combined,  the  surface  of 
which  is  coated  with  paint,  in  order  to  render  it  a  stout, 
solitl,  and  durable  covering  for  the  floors  of  passages,  en¬ 
trance-halls,  staircjises,  Ac.  The  canvas  used  lor  tliis 
purpose  is  made  in  pieces  about  100  yards  long,  and  vary¬ 
ing  from  IS  to  24  leet  in  whlth.  This  is  done  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  joining  narrow'  slips  of  canvas  to  form 
wilier  pieces*  in  w  hich  the  seams  would  produce  an  un¬ 
sightly  appearance,  and  he  attended  with  inconvenience 
when  laid  down,  on  account  of  the  extra  thickness  of 
the  floor-cloth  in  those  parts  where  the  lengths  had  been 
sewn  together.  For  narrow’  floor-cloths  for  stairs  and 
passages,  the  broad  webs  are  cut  to  the  width  required. 
The  lollowing  is  the  proc  ess  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  material;  The  canvas  i.s  first  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
required  length  and  breadth,  and  the  edges  are  fastened 
to  the  four  sides  of  a  large  frame,  w  hich  are  then  diawn 
apart  by  machinery,  to  stretch  the  canvas  as  tightly  as 
possible,  somewhat  in  the  manner  ud(*pted  in  straining 
canvas  for  Berlin-wool  work.  The  position  of  thelrame 
is  vertical,  the  height  being  equal  to  tlie  w  Idth  ol  the 
canvas ;  when  this  exceeds  6  or  8  feet,  the  upper  part  is 
reached  by  means  of  light  scaffolds  or  stages,  which  the 
workmen  can  move  tii*m  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other  throughout  the  entire  length,  whenever  occasion 
may  require  it  during  the  process  of  painting.  The  can¬ 
vas  is  then  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
size  and  paint,  which  is  laid  on  to  render  it  fit  to  undergo 
the  final  process  of  printing.  It  is  first  coated  with 
strong  size  on  both  sides,  and  while  this  is  still  damp, 
the  canvas  is  rubbed  all  over  with  pumice-stone,  to  renr 
der  it  smooth  and  even.  When  the  size  is  dry,  the  can¬ 
vas  receives  two  coats  of  paint  on  each  slile.  The  first 
coat  is  very  thick,  lieing  more  like  mortar  than  paint; 
it  is  laid  on  in  lumps  and  patches,  and  smoothed  all  over 
the  web  with  a  broad  flat  trowel,  in  a  manner  resem¬ 
bling  that  in  which  plaster  is  laid  on  a  wall.  When  this 
is  thoroughly  dry,  the  surface  is  again  riibhed  with 
pumice-stone,  and  a  second  coat  of  thinner  paint  is  laid 
on  with  a  brush.  The  under  side  of  the  canvas  requires 
notliing  more  to  be  done  to  it  after  this,  but  the  upper 
side  receives  two  or  three  more  coats  of  thin  paint,  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  alter  each  coat  has  been 
laid  on,  in  order  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  to  receive 
the  printed  pattern.  The  canvas  is  now  removed  from 
the  frame  and  wound  rc»und  a  roller,  from  which  it  is 
allo'./e<l  to  pass  over  a  flat  table,  to  receive  the  inipres- 
pjon  of  the  blocks.  Formerly  the  patterns  were  stem 
Tilled,  as  the  walls  of  rooms  wore  before  paper-hangings 
were  introduced;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  produced  by 
putting  coloring-matter  on  the  surface,  through  holes 
and  lines  punched  iu  a  sheet  of  tin  or  pasteboard,  so  as 
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to  form  the  design  required;  but  ndw  the  printing  is '  Flo'rasoope,  n.  [Lat.  F/ora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
effected  l>y  l)locks,  a  separate  hlock  lieing  required  lor:  and  Or.  s/.opriu,  to  view.]  Au  optical  instrument  for 


every  color  introduced  into  the  pattern.  The  lilocks  are 
altout  16  incites  square,  tind  are  imide  of  deai  faceti  witli 
wotid  of  a  fine  close  grain,  with  a  handie  at  tlie  back; 
that  lairt  of  tlie  ptittern  which  each  block  is  retpiired  to 
imprint  on  the  ctiiivtis  is  left  on  its  surface  in  relief,  tlie 
remaining  part  being  cut  away,  as  in  a  wood-engraving. 
Tito  surface  of  tlie  iirojecting  portion  of  eat  It  Itlock  is 
furtlier  cut  into  smtill  squares,  teclinically  called  teeth, 
by  narrow  grooves  crossing  each  otlier  at  riglit  angles. 
Tills  is  done  to  effect  an  equal  distribution  of  tlie  paint, 
for  if  tlie  surfaceof  tlie  projecting  partof  the  blocks  were 
lelt  sinooth  and  even,  it  would  take  up  the  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  unevenly,  and  transfer  it  to  the  tloor-cloth  in  irreg¬ 
ular  patches.  Tlie  impression  is  elTccled  iiy  applying 
the  surface  of  the  block  to  a  pad  or  ciisliion  cliarged 
with  the  color  required:  after  wliicli  it  is  transferred  to 
the  floor-cloth  by  means  of  the  bamlle  at  the  back,  and 
pressed  forcibly  upon  it.  It  is  then  removed,  charged 
again  witli  color,  and  pressed  on  the  canvas  close  by  tlie 
Bide  of  the  first  impression,  points  being  placed  at  tlie 
corners  of  the  blocks  to  insure  the  regularity  of  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  pattern,  Tliis  process  is  repeated  until  tlie 
wlioleof  the  floor-cloth  has  been  covered  with  tliat  part 
of  tlie  pattern  which  is  imprinted  by  the  first  block  that 
is  used,  after  which  tlie  blocks  intemled  to  convey  tlie 
remaining  colors  to  its  surface  are  used  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  until  the  pattern  is  complete.  It  must  tlieii  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry,  care  being  t.ikeii  to  give  the  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  sufficient  time  to  hiu-den  tliorouglily  before  tlie  floor¬ 
cloth  is  taken  into  use.  The  borders  along  tlie  sides  of 
narrow  pieces  of  floor-clotli  intemled  lor  passages,  are 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  by  blocks  of  the  necessary 
width, similarly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  sliouid  be 
stated  that  worn-out  Brussels  carpets  afford  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  floor-cloth,  and  may  lie  converted  into  tliat 
material  at  any  floor-cloth  in.iniifactory.  A  cheap  and 
durable  covering  may  be  made  at  home  for  passages,  and 
even  for  rooms,  by  a  metliod  suggested  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  Enci/dopse  lia  of  Cottage  and  I  dla  Architecturf.. 
Tor  the  lo’rmer,  a  single  length  of  strong  unbleached 
calico  will  be  required  for  the  ground-work  or  foiind.i- 
tion  of  the  material :  but  for  the  latter,  the  lerigtlis  of 
calico  must  be  joined  togettier,  until  a  piece  has  been 
produced  of  sutficient  breadth  to  cover  tlie  room  fur 
which  it  is  required.  New  calico,  however,  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite,  as  any  jiieces  of  calico  or  linen  tliat  are 
useless  for  any  otlier  purpose  will  do  quite  as  well  for 
the  basis  of  the  floor-cloth,  after  they  have  been  neatly 
joined  togetlier.  The  calico  must  fir.-t  be  stretched  on 
tlie  floor  by  tacks,  or  by  pasting  down  the  edges  to  the 
boards,  after  which  it  must  be  covered  wiih  two  or  three 
coats  of  stout  waste  paper  or  newspaper,  p.isted  together 
with  a  strong  paste,  to  wliich  a  little  alum  has  been 
added  while  boiling.  Over  this  a  layer  of  paper  used  for 
the  walls  of  rooms  must  be  pasted,  wliich  may  be  l  iid  on 
in  lengths,  or  formed  of  sep.irate  pieces  put  together,  to 
furnish  a  design  suggested  by  the  taste  of  the  maker. 
Wlien  dry.  tlie  floorailoth  must  bo  first  painted  over  with 
a  coat  of  strong  size,  next  with  two  coats  of  boiled  lin¬ 
seed-oil,  and  lastly  with  copal  varnish.  Floor-cloths 
made  in  this  manner  are  strong  and  inexpensive,  and 
may  be  washed  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  made  in 
the  ordinary  wav.  -A  cheap  kind  of  floor-cloth  has  been 
lately  introduced  for  the  protection  of  carpets  and  stair- 
carpets,  somewliat  similar  to  oil-b.iize,  or  oil-cioth  for 
table-covers.  It  is  made  on  .a  found  ition  of  tliin  calico, 
and  thinly  coated  with  paint  on  one  side  only,  after 
whic  h  the  pattern  is  imprinted  in  the  usual  way,  or  by 
rollers. 

Floitr'in^.  n.  A  platform;  a  pavement;  the  bottom 
of  a  room  or  building.  —  The  act  of  laying  a  floor. 
Materials  for  floors.  See  Floor. 

FIoirr'lCHS,  a..  Having  no  floor. 

Flo;>r'-f  iiiiUer.i*.  II.  pf.  Tlmse  timbers  of  a  vessel 
wliich  are  placed  across  the  keel.  —  Dana. 

Flop,  e.  n.  ,S:ime  as  Klvp,  q.  e. 

Flo'ra.  I'he  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 

among  the  Konians,  as  Chloris  was  am  mg  the  Greeks. 
She  was  worshipped  among  the  Sabines  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  Tatius  was  the  first  wlio  raised 
her  a  temple  in  tlie  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  that  she 
married  Zephyriis,  and  received  from  liini  the  privilege 
of  presiding  over  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual 
yoiitli.  She  was  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty. 

(Astrnn.)  A  small  planet  belonging  to  the  group  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter.  _  j  -,1  I 

(Dot.)  .A  collective  name  for  iilants:  it  is  used  with 
regal'd  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  tlie  same  way  as  tlie  | 
term  Fauna  with  regard  to  the  animal.  It  is  common 
to  speak  of  the  Flora  of  a  country  or  district;  ami  a 
work  devoted  to  tlie  botany  of  a  country  or  district  is 
often  entitled  a  Flora  of  that  region. 

Flo'ra,  in  iMiiioi's,  a  township  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  about 
1  300 

.^.A  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  abt.  25  m.  L-  of  Salem. 
Flo'ra.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  co. 

Flo'ra  in  I'fnnsi/h-ania,  a  I’.  0.  of  .Adams  co. 

Flo'ril  Falls,  in  A>io  I'orP,  a  1’.  G.  of  Rockland  co. 
Flo'ral,  a.  [Lnt.Jlorah's.  froin,/(iis,./iori*,  a  flower  ]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers;  nH.Jlftral  games. 

[Bot.)  Relating  to  the  blossoms.  ' 

Fi  ral  rnfrlnpe,  a  term  applied  to  the  calyx  and  co¬ 
rolla  if  both  are  present,  or  to  the  calyx  when  there  is; 
only  one.  These  parts  envelop  or  protect  the  more| 
essential  organs,  slamena,  and  pistil. 

Flo'ral  A’aHeffPs  Carolina,  n  village  of  Robeson 

CO.,  abt.  95  111.  S.W.  of  Raleigh.  i 

Flo'ran,  n.  (Mining.)  Fine-grained  tin. 


inspectinir  Howers. 

Flo'rsivi lle«  in  Illinois,  a  post-ofRee  of  St  Clair  co. 

(It.  Firrme.,  anc.  Fioreniia  Tuscorum.,)  a 
famous  walled  city  of  Central  Italy,  and  late  cap.  of  tliat 
kiu^doiu,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno,  63  in.  S.  by 
\V.  of  Bologna,  68  K.N.E.  of  Leghorn,  and  187  N.W.  of 
Rome.  It  stands  in  a  richly  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  beautiful  valley,  encircled  by  the  Apennines,  and 
is  well  built  and  agreeable.  Its  shape  is  ne.irly  asipiare, 
the  sides  of  which  almost  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points;  the  .\rno  intersects  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  three 
of  the  quarters  into  which  it  is  divided  being  sitnated 
on  the  right,  ami  tlie  fourth  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  coniinnnication  between  the  oppi>8it0  sides 
of  the  river  is  maintained  by  means  of  7  bridges.  F. 


Fig.  1033.  —  FLOREXCE,  (from  San  Miniato.) 

contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent  edifices  and 
squares,  generally  adoriied  with  statues,  columns,  or 
fountains  :  there  are  no  fewer  than  170  churches,  8U  con¬ 
vents,  2  royal,  and  many  other  palaces,  12  hospitals,  and 
8  tlieatres  great  and  small.  Each  angle  of  a  street  pre¬ 
sents  an  architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drawn  for  a  scene 
in  a  theatre.  Many  of  the  houses  are  j)alaces;  and  a 
palace  in  tins  city  means  a  magnificent  pile,  venerable 
from  its  antiquity,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form,  with  a 
plain  front,  exteinhiig  from  200  to  300  ft.,  built  of  huge 
dark-gray  stones,  in  a  massive,  gloomy,  and  impressive 
manner.  The  roof  is  flat,  with  a  deep  cornice,  and  bold 
projected  solhts.  wliich  gives  a  grand,  Sfiuare,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  app€*aran<’e  to  the  whole.  Tho  chimneys  are 
grouped  into  8ta<  ks,  the  tops  of  which,  increasing  in 
bulk  as  they  rise  in  height,  resemble  a  crown.  Many  of 
these  palaces  are  Jitteil  up  with  great  magnificence,  and 
some  of  them  contain  valuable  galleries  of  pictures, 
that  are  mostly  open  to  the  public.  The  streets,  though 
in  parts  narrow,  winding,  and  angular,  are  mostly  wide 
an<l  straight;  and  they  are  admirably  paved,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  with  angular  blocks  of 
trap,  or  sandstone.  The  Imuses  generally  are  substaiitial, 
more  so,  apparently,  than  those  of  Rome.  The  f*tazza 
HftxU.  is  the  largest  sijuare:  it  has  a  fine  marble  fountain, 
and  an  eque.->trian  statue  in  bronze  of  Duke  C<»smo  I. 
by  John  of  Bologna.  The  Piazza  dd  M  reato  Vf.cchio, 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  has  a  marble  column 
from  which  F  radiates  for  one  mile  on  each  side.  The  Arno 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  The  bridge 
Santa  Trinita,  built  of  marble  in  1559  by  Ammanati,  is 
designed  in  a  style  of  elegjvnce  and  simplicity  uurivahed 
by  the  ino>t  successful  efforts  of  modern  artists.  The 
bri<ige3,  and  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  quays  by 
wliich  the  river  is  bordered,  afford  fine  views  of  the  river, 
F.  being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  ‘'Eternal 
City.”  Tlie  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  a  vast  edifice,  coattrd 
w'ith  marble,  about  5<H)ft.  in  length,  and  3^4  ft.  in  height 
to  the  top  of  tho  cross,  stands  in  a  spacious  square. 
It  was  heguri  by  Armilfo  di  Lapo  in  1296.  and  finished 
by  Hrunellenchi  in  1426;  its  cupola  is  said  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Michael  Angelo  the  first  idea  of  that  of  St. 
Peter’s.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it  were, 
with  parti-colored  marble  slabs,  arranged  in  narrow 
strips  or  panels.  The  intiuior  is  very  striking  but  spoiled 
by  a  circular  screen  of  (Irecian  columns  round  the  altar. 
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Pig.  1034. - PIAZZA  DEL  PALAZZO  VECCHIO. 

Tlie  Campanil'. OT  lielfry  (Fiff.  491)  adjoininc  the  Duomo, 
Imt  iletaclied  from  it,  i-i  a  fine  tower  2S8  ft.  in  height. 
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Charles  V.  so  admired  it  that  he  used  to  say  it  should  he 
kept  ill  a  glass  case.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce, called 
tlie  Fanth'on  of  F..  is  interesting  fivm  its  containing 
the  reniains  and  tonihs  of  lour  ot  tlie  greatest  men  of 
modern  Italy,  or  indeed  ol  model  n  times— Michael 
Angelo,  Galiieo,  Macliiavelli,  and-  Alfieri.  Among  tlie 
palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Viccnio,  or  Old  I’alacc  (fig. 
1934),  iiihaliited  liy  the  Medici  when  citizens  of 
Florence,  wliich  was  begun  iu  1298,  and  fiiiislied  in 
1550.  It  is  in  a  massive,  severe,  and  gloomy  style,  with 
a  tower  268  feet  liigh,  and  is  now  occupied  hy  the 
principal  public  offices.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Piazza  drl 
Palazzo  Vecc/iio,  a  square  containing  a  fine  collection 
of  statues,  and  a  noble  arcade,  the  Loggia  di  Lanzi, 
under  tlie  porticoes  of  which  are  magnificent  groups  of 
sculpture.  Tlie  Palazzo  1‘itli,  erected  in  1440,  tlie  oidi- 
nary  residence  id’  the  king  of  Italy,  is  a  vast  and  heavy 
structure ;  it  is  furiiislieii  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and 
is  enriched  with  a  great  nunilier  of  the  choicest  works 
of  art  and  vertu,  and  an  excellent  lilirary.  Attached  to 
this  palace  are  the  Boboli  Gardens,  laid  out  i'y  Cosmo  I. 
ill  1550,  in  tlie  classical  style.  Connected  with  tliese 
gardens  is  the  botanical  garden,  a  niiisenm  ol  natural 
history,  the  Fontana  anstoniical  cidlcctioii  in  wax,  Ac, 
Another  fine  palace,  the  Jiiccardi  (liiiilt  in  1440),  has  a 
noble  gallery  witli  a  ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Giordano, 
and  a  library  of  40.000  volumes,  open  to  the  jaildic. 
But  the  crowidiig  glory  of  F.  is  its  Grand  Gallery,  occu¬ 
pying  tlie  upper  floor  of  the  Lfizi,  a  building  erected 
after  a  design  of  A'asari,  hy  Cosmo  I.,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  coriidors  or  galleries,  eocli  448  leet  in  length, 
and  72  feet  apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a  tldrd  corridor. 
This  contaiii.s  some  chefs-d'ceurre  of  statuary,  as  the 
world-renowned  IVnu-t  dt  M'dici,  the  hnift-Grindzr, 
the  Pawn,  Niobt  and  her  Children,  Ac.  The  collection 
of  pictures  comprises  superb  examples  of  all  the  best 
schools,  and  is  said  to  surpass  even  tliat  of  tlie  A'aticaii. 
A  splendid  apartment,  known  as  the  Tribuna,  contains 
the  rarest  treasures  of  the  collection,  and  is  in  itself  a 
wonder  of  art.  with  its  cupola  inlaid  with  niollier-of- 
pe;irl,  and  its  rich  inarlde  pavement.  Besides  the  Uic* 
cardi  and  Laiireiitian  libraries,  the  Magliabrcchi  library, 
containing  a  rare,  extensive,  and  valuable  collection  of 
hooks,  is  also  open  to  the  public.  P.  is  siiliject  to  fogs 
in  the  winter;  hut  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  residence,  well  provided  with  everylliiiig  that  can 
gratify  tlie  man  of  taste  and  science,  or  the  voluptuary. 
Tlie  literary  and  educational  institutions  are  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  important.  At  the  head  of  tliese  is  the 
famous  Academia  della  Crvsca  (see  Crcsca).  The  char¬ 
itable  institutions  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well  con¬ 
ducted.  Tlie  common  people  of  F.  are  well-clothed  and 
have  a  comfortable  appearance;  and  there  are,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  other  Italian  towns,  few  beggars, 
priests,  and  monks.  The  citizens  are  friendly,  clieerful, 
and  hospitable.  'The  encouragement  given  under  the 
late  as  well  as  the  present  government,  to  artistic  and 
scientific  studies,  has  conferred  advantages  on  Florence 
unknown  iu  most  other  parts  of  Italy.  All  sorts  of  for¬ 
eign  puldications-are  met  witli  here;  and  the  faeilities 
it  affords  for  gratifying  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  tlie 
beauty  and  security  of  the  city  and  environs,  and  its 
salubiity  and  clieapness,  make  it,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
desirable  residence  even  than  Rome. —  ManuJ.  Silks, 
straw  hats,  articles  of  vertO.  as  intaglios,  Ac.,  jewelry, 
porcelain,  perfumery,  Ac.  F.  has  produced  more  cele¬ 
brated  men  than  any  other  place  iu  Italy,  or,  perhaps, 
of  Europe;  among  otliers  may  he  specified  Dante,  I'e- 
trarch.  Boccaccio.  Villani,  Cosmo,  and  Lorenzo  de  Me¬ 
dici ;  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  \  inci,  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini,  Alberti,  Lapo  Brunelleschi,  Giotto,  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto,  Macliiavelli ;  Popes  Leo  X.  ami  XL.  Clem¬ 
ent  YII.,  VIII.,  and  XII.  — The  origin  of  this 
city  is  not  clearly  ascertained;  but  it  owed  its  first  dis¬ 
tinction  to  Syllu,  who  planted  in  it  a  Koiiiaii  (oloiiy. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principn!  cities 
of  Italy,  and  was  distinguished  hy  its  writers  and  orators. 
In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Totila,  king 
of  tlieGidlis.  About  250  years  atterwards  it  was  restored 
by  Charlemagne.  It  then  hecaiiie  the  chief  city  of  a 
famous  republic;  and  was  for  a  lengtlieiied  period  in 
Italy  what  Atlieiis  had  been  in  Greece  in  the  diijs  of 
Xenophon  and  Thucydides.  At  (ength,  in  1537,  the 
Medici,  from  being  the  first  of  her  citizens,  became  sov¬ 
ereign  dukes  of  F.  Tlie  city  atterwards  became  the 
capital  of  the  ci-dnant  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  till  1860, 
w  hen  it  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and, 
in  1865,  tlie  seat  of  goveriinient  was  transferred  thither 
from  Turin.  P>p.  in  1872,  167,093. 

Flor'enoo,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  co.,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  about  250  m.  N.W .  of 
Montitomery  ;  pop-  about  1,600. 

Florent'e,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Stewart  co., 
about  175  m.  S.W.  of  Jlilledgeville. 

Florence,  or  Florence  Citt,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village, 
rap  of  Idaho  co.,  about  120  in.  N.  of  Iilaho  City. 
Florence,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
I  Illinois  River,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Pittsfield. 

—A  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

_ A  township  of  Will  co.;  pop.  about  1,100. 

Florence,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Switzerland  co., 

I  i.n  the  Ohio  River,  about  10  m.  above  Vevay. 

Florence,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ben¬ 
ton  CO  ,  about  15  m.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  1,012.  .  , 

_ X  village  of  Louisa  co.,  on  the  Iowa  River,  about  aO  m. 

S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City.  Noted  as  being  once  tlie  residence 
of  the  famous  Indian  chief  Black  Haw  k. 

Florence,  in  hientuchg.  a  post-village  of  Boone  co, 
about  10  Ill.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati.  Oliio;  pop.  about  500. 
Florence,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  G.  of  Ilampshire  co. 
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Florence,  in  Michigan^  a  post-township  of  St.  Joseph 
CO.,  about  10  in.  S.W.  of  Lansing;  pop.  about  IJiOO. 
Florence,  in  Minne40ta^^  township  of  Carver  co.;  pop. 

about  500.  . 

—A  village  aivl  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  on  Lake  Pepin, 
about  12  in.  bebiw  Red  Wing. 

Florence^  in  Mis&oujn.  a  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
about  75  in.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Louis.  ^ 

— A  pos»-vill.of  Morgan  co.,abt.  55  ni.  W. of  Jefferson  City. 
Florc^iice.  in  Nfhraskay  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  10  ni.  N.  of  Omaha ;  pop. 
aliout  600. 

Florence*  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Guilford  co., 
about  100  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh.  ^  * 

Florence*  in  iWui  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burlington 
co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  20  ni.  above  Philauel- 
iihia,  Pennsylvania. 

Florence*  in  york,  a  post-village  an<i  township 
of  Oni'iilii  CO.,  about  35  ui.  N.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  of  town- 
ship  about  4,000. 

Florence,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lrie 
CO.,  about  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pup.  of  town- 

ship  about  2,200.  •  i 

—A  village  of  Ma.Iison  co.,  abt.  30  ni.  W.S  W.  of  Columbus. 

_ ^  or  West  Florence,  a  p<»st-vill5ige  of  Preble  co.,  about 

10  m.  E.S.E.  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 

— .K  tow’nship  of  Williams  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 
Flor'ence,  in  I^nTu^ylvunia,  a  post-village  of  Washing- 
ton  co.,  about  25  in.  W.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Flor'eiice,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Darlington 
(list.,  abt.  100  m.  VV.  of  Wilmington. 

Flor'eiice,  in  Tnas.  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co., 
atit.  45  Ill.  N.  by  W.  of  .Austin  City. 

Flor'eiioc,  n.  [From  tlie  city  Flnrmcp..']  A  gold  coin 
of  the  reignof  Edward  III.,  equal  in  value  to  6  sliillings 
8terling($1.45).  — A  kind  of  cloth.— A  sort  of  sweet  wine. 
Flor^^iiop.oil.  n.  Olive-oil  sold  in  fia-sks. 

Flor'eiicc  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Ste¬ 
phenson  CO. 

Flor'ence  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Mc¬ 
Cracken  co.  . 

Flor'entine,  n.  [Lat.ylo/'cntinus,  from  Florentia.\  A 
native  of  Florence,  Italy. —  A  species  of  silk,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  its  manufacture. 

_ a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Florence ;  as,  the  Flarmline 

school  of  art. 

Florentine  School  of  Faintins;.  (Fine  Arts.) 
This  school  is  remarkable  for  greatness;  for  attitudes 
seemingly  in  motion :  for  a  certain  dark  severity ;  for  an 
expression  of  strength  by  whicli  grace  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  for  a  character  of  design  approaching  to  the 
gigantic.  The  productions  of  this  school  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  over-cliarged ;  but  it  cannot  lie  denied  trliat 
they  possess  an  ideal  majesty  wliich  elevates  human 
nature  above  mortality.  The  Tuscan  artists,  satisficHl 
with  commanding  the  admiration,  seem  to  have  consiii 
ered  the  art  of  pleasing  as  beneath  tlieir  notice.  Tliis 
school  has  an  indisputalde  title  to  the  veneration  of  all 
tlie  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  first  in  Italy  which  culti¬ 
vated  them. 

Flor'es,  one  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands;  Lat.39" 
Siy  N.,  Lon.  31°  12'  W.  Its  extent  is  aht.  30  ni.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  abt.  8,  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  fer¬ 
tile.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye,  yams,  fruits,  and  cedar-wood 
Manu  f.  Woollen  cloths.  Chief  town.  Santa  Cruz.  Pop. 
abt.  10,000. 

Flor'es,  an  island  of  the  E.  or  Malay  .Archipelago ;  Lat, 
8°  50'  S  ,  Lon.  119°  54'  E.  Ext.  200  m.  in  length,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  35.  Desc.  Hilly  and  volcanic,  produc 
lug  cotton,  sandal-wootl,  and  bees-wax.  Pop.  Unknown 
Flor'es,  an  island  of  S.  America,  belonging  to  Uruguay 
in  the  sestuary  of  La  Plata,  15  m.  b'Ug,  by  a  mean 
breadth  of  4.  Lat.  49°  20'  N.,  Lon.  125°  45'  W  . 
Flor'es,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Uoyas,  near  Parana; 
pop.  ai*t.  3,000. 

Flor'es.  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean.  W.  of  Vancouvers  Island;  Lat.  49°  20'  N.,  Lon. 
125°  4.5'  W. 

Fiores'eenee.  n.  [Lat.  flore.scens,  from  Jlnrescere,  in¬ 
ceptive  of  florere,  to  bloom,  frotn/a.t,  a  flower  ]  (Hot.) 
A  putting  forth  of  flowers  or  blossoms ;  the  season  when 
lilants  expand  their  flowers. 

Flo'ret,  n.  [i'r.  JleurMe,  from  f-ur.  a  flower;  Lat./o.<.] 
(Bot.)  A  floweref;  the  partial  or  separate  little  flower 
of  an  aggregate  flower. 

Flo'ret,  n.  [Fr.foret.]  A  foil. 

Floric'oinous.  a.  [Lat.yte,  a  fluwer,  and  coma,  the 
hair.]  Having  the  head  or  top  ornamented  with  flow¬ 
ers. —  Craig.  ... 

Floriciilt^iirAly  a.  Relating  to  the  cultivation  of 

flowers .  r  .a  a 

F'loriculture*  (/lor-e-cult'yur,)  n.  [Liit./«.^  a  fl'»wer, 
and  cuZ/Mra,ciiUiv}ition,  from  cidf.rf.^Xo  till.]  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  or  flowering  pl.iiits.  i^ee  IlOR  icultuue. 
Floricult'uristj  «.  One  skilled  in  the  cuitivatiou 
of  flowers.  ,  ^  , 

Flor'itI,  a.  [ha.t.Jloridus,  from^flos,  a  flower.]  Covered 
with  flowers;  productive  of  flowers;  as,  aj/o/ ui  garden 
—  Bright  in  Color;  flusheil  with  red;  as,  a  coun¬ 

tenance.  —  Embellished ;  ornate ;  splendid ;  brilliant 
with  decorations. 

Flor'ida*  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  I’arke  co.;  pop.  aht.  2,000.  .  -  „  , 

Flor'idti*  in  M  issachusfitts,  a  post-township  of  B‘'rk- 
shire  co.,  aht.  115  m.  VV.  by  N.  of  Boston  ,  pop.  abt.  900. 
Flor'idn.*  in  Mis.wuTn.  a  jiost-village  ot  Monroe  co.,  on 
Sa't  River,  abt.  m.  E.  of  Paris. 

Florida,  in  Ohio,  a  poet-villago  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Defiance. 

Flor'ida*  in  Nrw  York,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co., 
pop.  in  1H70,  3,037. 
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—A  post-village  of  Orange  co..  aht.  110  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Al- 

banv.  Ii  is  ilie  birthplace  of  VVm.  II.  Seward. 

'lor'ida.  (“land  of  fl-'Wers,”)  tlie  most  S.  State  of  the 
American  Uui<ui,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  whose  major  iiorlion  forms  an  extensiN’e  peninsula 
between  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  an 
extent  in  length  of  aht.  385  m.,  by  a  breadth  of,  in  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  State,  aht.  50  m.,  expanding  in  the 
upper  portion  to  abt.  2-'*0,  ami  giving  an  average  wnith 
of  abt  84  Ill.  Coast-line  is  1,146  m.  F.  lies  between 
Lat.  25°  and  31®  N.,and  Lon.  80®  and  87®35'VV.;  having 
N.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  E.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  ami  W.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  Alabama.  Area,  59,268  Hip  m.,  or  37,931,520 
acres.  Gtn.De^c.  The  entire  peninsula  of  is  of  dilu¬ 
vial  origin,  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sets  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  round  the  S.  and  S.E.  cojists,  having  in  the 
course  of  ages  worn  away  the  land,  and  formed  the  low 
sandy  islands  generally  known  by  the  name  <*f  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Keys,  or  “  Martyrs,”  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  navigable  channel  which,  however,  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  There  are  a  few  good  harbors,  the  best 
of  which  are  those  of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  VV., 
and  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mary’s  on  the  E.  coast. 

F.  is  naturally  divided  into  two  different  zones,  about 
the  28th  degree  of 
Lat.  The  surface 
of  the  portion  N. 
of  this  parallel  is 
more  elevated, 
broken,  and 
woode<i,than  tliat 
on  its  S.  side, 
which  is  gener¬ 
ally  level  and 
marshy,  and  may 
be  termed  the 
true  palm-tree 
section  of  the  U. 

States.  The  cen¬ 
tre  rises  intohills 
of  no  great  eleva¬ 
tion.  which  slope 
gradually  t  o- 

wards  the  Gulf  of  ,  ^ 

Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  N.W.  towards^the  body  of 
the  continent;  but  proceeding  toward  the  S.,  the  entire 
surface  becomes  a  dead  flat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated 
plain,  terminating  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
in  heaps  of  sharp  rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby 
pines.  Fivers,  Lakes,  d-e.  The  chief  rivers  of  F.  are  the 
St.  John’s,  Apalachicola,  Escambia.  Suwanee,  Chocta- 
watchee.  St.  Mark's,  Perdido,  and  Conecuh.  The  first 
(falling  into  the  Atlantic)  partakes  more  of  the  charac- 
Wr  of  an  inlet  or  sound  than  of  a  river,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lakes  formeil  by  its  enlargements.  Its  chief  af¬ 
fluent,  the  Ocklawaha,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  an«l  flows  N.W.  f-.r  aht.  80  m.,  when  it  unites  with 
the  St.  John’s  proper  (which  ha.s  its  source  within  a  tew 
miles  of  the  ocean),  and  the  embodied  stream,  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  130  m.,  fails  into  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  State.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  though  a  fresli-water  stream  at  its  moutli,  it  is  often 
rendered  brackish  toward  it.s  head  from  the  waters  of 
the  (iulf  of  Mexico  being  driven  by  the  winds  into  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  among  which  it  has  its  sources. 
Both  branches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  their. innction.  and  have  an  increasing  trade 
Tlie  Apalachicola  has  its  fe.'^tuary  in  that  jiortion  of 
the  State  VV.  of  the  Peninsula.  It  has  a  course  ot  abt 
100  m.  N.  to  S..  but  does  not  possess  a  depth  of  watei 
proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  This  rivei  is  considered 
to  torm  the  boundary  between  E.  and  VV.  Floriila.  There 
are  many  lakes  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Oke- 
choliee.  Apopka.  Kissimee,  in  the  middleof  the  peninsula 
and  Lake  tieorge,  an  enlargement  of  St.  John's  River 
The  S.  part  of  is  covered  with  a  surface  of  swamp, 
called  the  KreryUides,  of  immense  extent,  and  covered 
with  thousands  of  islands,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  to  humlreds  in  their  area;  these  lakes 
(if  lakes  they  can  be  called)  have  a  depth  of  from  1  foot 
to  *>  ft.  Vegetation,  dr.  The  whole  peninsula  of  F. 

appears  to  rest  upon  a  ba.se  of  bhell-liniestone  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  torniation  and  dilTerent  degrees  of 
hardness.  The  soil  on  tlie  banks  is  often  very  fertile; 
but  the  proportion  of  good  and  cultivable  land  is,  not¬ 
withstanding.  believed  to  be  hut  small.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  E.,  and  in  the  VV.  of  the  Slate,  there  are  many 
finely  variegated  and  fertile  tracts,  and  the  country  is 
often  richly  wooded.  One  of  the  most  valunhle  is  a 
tract  of  abt.  150  m.  long  by  30  broad  in  VV .  Florida, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Tallahassee,  the  capital 
of  the  State.  There  are  some  very  extensive  swamps 
and  savannas,  particularly  the  swamp  ot  Okefonoco, 
half  in  this  State  and  half  in  Georgia;  an«l  there  are 
also  some  very  extensive  marshes.  The  lands  of  F.  have 
been  distinguished  as  high  huoimock,  U>w  hummock, 
swamp,  savanna,  and  pine  land.  High  hummock  is 
timbered  with  live  and  other  oaks,  magnolia,  and  laurel, 
and  is  the  best  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  hum¬ 
mock.  with  tlie  same  kiinis  of  timber,  is  liable  to  over¬ 
flow;  when  properly  drained,  however,  it  is  the  best 
land  for  sugar-cane.  Savannas  are  the  river  alluvions, 
usually  very  rich,  but  rei|uiring  drainage  in  all  ordinary 
years.  The  soil,  taken  <>n  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be 
sandy,  except  in  the  hummocks.  The  best  lands  of  tlie 
State  are  unavailable  for  w’ant  of  drainage.  A  large 
area  is  very  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock-raising. 
VegtL  PnxL,  dr.  The  forest-trees  of  this  State  comprise 
the  live-i;ak  (especially  adapted  to  ship-building),  with 
other  varieties  of  the'  quercine  genus,  swamp-cypress, 
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pine,  hickory,  l.iurol,  the  dogwood,  mngnolia.  Ac. 
palma  chrisH.  or  castor-oil  hcan.  attains  to  the  growth 
ol  a  tree,  while,  on  the  Keys  and  small  islands  fringing 


Fig.  1036.  —  CASTOR-OIL  beax.  or  palma  christi. 

{Ricinu*  communia.) 

the  coast,  satin-Avood,  mastic,  lignum  vitse,  and  boxwood 
flourish  in  the  wildest  luxuriance.  F.  is  preeminently 
the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Owing  to  its  niediary 
climatic  position,  the  fruits  of  both  zones—  temperate 
and  torrid  —  find  a  luxuriant  development  here.  The 
oranges  of  F.  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  lemon 
is  produced  to  a  degree  of  perfection  equalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  the  qualities  of  its  congener  in  the  S.  of 
Europe  :  the  lime,  olive,  citron,  sliaddock,  loquat  (or 
Japan  plum),  pine-appic,  papaw  (or  bread-fruit), custard- 
apple,  guava,  pomegranate,  lianana,  date-palm,  Ac.,  flour¬ 
ish  and  fructify,  side  by  side,  with  the  grape,  nectarine, 
plum,  peach,  apple,  melon,  Ac.,  of  colder  latitudes, 
Tlie  cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  too,  is  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  be  highly  successful.  Zoology.  The  deer, 
wildcat,  racoon,  opossum,  squirrel,  guana,  armadillo, 
(Stc..  and  a  clioice  assortment  of  the  serpent  tribe,  have 
their  habitat  in  this  State.  Birds  are  numerous,  and 
present  a  great  variety.  The  rivers  and  creeks  abound 
witli  flsli,  turtles,  Ac.,  and  are  at  tlie  same  time  infested 
witli  alligators  of  ample  size  and  voracity.  Climate. 
The  climate  of  id  is  one  of  elevated  general  temperature. 
In  the  winter,  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  30° 
to  40°  and  in  the  summer  rarely  above  90°  to  95°.  For 
invalids,  especially  tliose  affected  with  pulmonary  symp¬ 
toms,  the  climate  is  highly  beneficial.  The  winters  of 
F.  are  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  country  for 
bright,  genial  days,  and  its  summers,  owing  to  contin¬ 
ual  sea  breezes,  are  said  to  be  delightful.  On  tlie  Gulf 
coast,  the  winter  exhibits  greater  depression  of  temper¬ 
ature  than  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Min.  This  State  pos¬ 
sesses  no  niinernlogical  features  of  any  moment.  Jnd. 
The  agriciiltur.Al  products  of  F.,  besides  the  large 
amount  of  fruit  and  early  vegetables  now  shipped 
North,  consist  cliiefly  of  maize,  cereals,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  Ac.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised.  Some  at¬ 
tention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  growth  of  ramie, 
jute,  indigo,  coflee,  and  tea,  and  large  numbers  of  new 
settlers  have  arrived,  cliiefly  from  the  north  and  north- 
we,»t  of  the  United  States.  Besides  timber,  pitcli.  tar, 
and  turpentine  are  obtained  from  the  woods,  and  add 
their  quota  to  its  industrial  economy.  Tlie  area  of 
public  lands  unappropriated  up  to  30tli  June,  1867, 
aggregated  in  a  total  of  17,540,374  acres.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  returns  of  the  total  yield  of  field-crops 
for  the  year  1868.  For  census  of  1870,  see  p.  1030. 


product*. 

Amotint 
of  crop. 

So.  of 

acre* 

planted. 

Total 

vatu*. 

Indian  Corn . 

2,950,000 

280,592 

4,195,500 

1,000 

111 

2,750 

“ 

13.800 

1,200 

13,800 

Rve . 

...  .  ‘‘ 

9,000 

900 

15,750 

3,000 

209 

6,000 

PotHtoes . 

18,000 

163 

30.600 

Tobacco . 

480.000 

905 

134,400 

Hay . 

8,500 

8,500 

178,500 

Total, . 

292,940 

1  ^,541,500 

Statistics  of  live-stock  returned  by  this  State  during  the 
same  period  show  the  following  figures;  Horses,  7,52^ 
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Talnod  at  $64^,Sir);  Mnles,  —  $T^5.750 ;  Oxen  and 
otlier  cattle,  274,161  =  Sl.Si'ti.o'Jl ;  Mtlch  co\ve»,  82,777  — 
$985,874;  Slieep,  5,005  “  $10,385  ;  90,785  =  $383,- 

338;  —  preseniing  a  valuation  of  $4,190,484.  TIju 

product  of  the  cotton  crop  of  I8r.7  was  58,349  bales ;  that 
of  1868,  34,639,  showing  a  diminution  in  cultivation  of 
2'3,710  bales. — Manul'aclures  iiave  obtained  but  a  nominal 
footing  in  F.^  atnl  its  trade  generally  has  been  of  a  very 
limited  character,  having  had  but  a  small  basis  of  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  and  agricultural  activity  upon  wliich 
to  n*st.  I’ijlit.  Div.^  <fc.  The  State  is  divided  into  39 
Counties,  as  follows: 


Alachua, 

Baker, 

Bradford, 

Brevard, 

Calhoun, 

Clay, 

Columbia, 

Bade, 

Duval, 

Escambia, 


Franklin, 

Gadstien, 

Hamilton, 

Hernando, 


Levy, 

Liberty, 

Madison, 

Manatee, 


St.  John’s, 

Santa  Kosa, 

Sumter, 

Suwaneo, 

Taylor, 

Volusia, 

IVakulla, 

Walton, 

Washington. 


Hillsborough,  Marion. 

Holmes,  Monroe, 

Jackson,  Niissau, 

Jefferson  Orange, 

Lafayette,  Polk, 

,  Leon,  Putnam, 

The  chief  towns  are  Tallahassee  (the  cap.),  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  Feruaudina,  St.  Augustine, 
Key  West,  &c. — Ji.K.  /I,  owing  to  her  abundant  water 
communiciaion,  has  not  largely  developed  her  railroad 
system.  Those  from  Fernandina  to  Cedar  Keys,  on  the 
Gulf,  Jacksonville  to  Tallahassee,  and  thence  west,  from 
Pensacola  to  the  Alabama  line, and  from  Tallahassee  to 
St.  Mark's,  are  the  principal  in  operation;  total, abt.  500 
miles.  Others  are  in  contemplation,  connecting  the  Up¬ 
per  St.John's  Kiver  with  the  UpperOcklawaha  country, 
and  fnun  thence  south  through  the  peninsula.  Govt.,  dx. 

F.  has  2  members  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Slate  Legislature  consists  ofan  Assembly,  comprised 
of  63  members,  and  a  Senate  of  24  members.  The  former 
are  elected  for  four  years,  and  senators  for  two  years 
The  governor  and  lieiiteuant  governor  are  elected  for 
four  years,  tiie  other  chief  officers  of  the  State,  such  as 
secretary  of  state,  attoruey-general,  comptroller,  sur- 
veyor-geueral,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  Ac.,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  senate.  Thejurficmry  is  al.so  appointed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
composed  of  a  chief  and  two  associate  judges,  appointed 
for  life,  or  during  good  behavior.  The  circuit  court  is 
composed  of  seven  judges,  who  hold  office  for  eight 
years ;  the  judges  of  the  county  courts  hold  office  for  four 
Years.  The  present  constitution  of  F  was  framed  and 
ratified  in  1868.  Eiiuc.  More  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  this  important  subject,  and  puldic  schools  for 
each,  white  and  colored,  are  general.  Slate  agriml- 
tural  college  was  organized  in  1872,  and  locatetl  at  Euu 
Gallie,  Brevard  co. — Z-unrf*  Besides  large  tracts  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  U.  S.,  the  State  owns  large  portions  of 
the  public  lands,  which  are  held  for  sale  at  from  80  cents 
to  $1.25  per  acre;  much  of  it,  however,  is  swamp  land, 
and  unfit  at  present  for  cultivation  — Florida 
was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  liCoii  on  P.ilm-Suiulay 
(called  in  Spanish  Pasqun  Florida).  April  4,  151'i, 
whence  its  name.  The  Spanianls  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  colonize  it  in  1521 ;  it  was  explored  in  1539,  and 
the  Frencii  Calvinists  sent  an  exi.edition  liitlier  in  1562. 
The  new  settlers  w'ere  attached  and  defeated  by  a 
Spanish  force  in  1565.  It  remained  in  Spanish  posses¬ 
sion  until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Britisli,  soon 
after  wliicli  it  was  divided  into  E.  and  W.  Florida.  Tiie 
Spaniards  retook  it  in  1781,  and  tliey  were  guaranteed 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  by  the  peace  of  Versailles 
in  1783.  By  a  treaty  concinded  tietween  Spain  and  the 
U.  States,  tict.  24,  1820,  F.  passed  over  to  tiie  American 
people,  and  became  a  part  of  tiie  Union  as  a  territory, 
under 'tiie  general  govt.  \  constittition  was  adopteil  in 
1833,  and  it  w:is  a.iinitted  into  the  Union  as  an  indei>en- 
dent  State.  March  3,  1845.  .\n  act  of  secession  from  the 
U.  States  was  p^issed  liy  a  convention  June  10,  1861,  but 
in  I860,  the  State  of  Florida  wa.s  readmitted  into  the 
Union.  M'lien  discovered,  F.  w;i3  inhabited  by  a  nnin- 
ber  of  wild  tribes,  included  in  two  families,  tlio  Tim- 
acua.s,  who  dwelt  on  tlie  lower  St.  Jolin's,  and  tiie 
CItalita-Mnskokis,  \vho  possessed  the  rest  of  tl»e  coun¬ 
try.  Subsequently,  the  latter  were  displaced  by  otliers 
of  the  same  stock  known  a.s  Seminnles,  {isti  semoli,  wild  1 
men,  or  strangers.)  In  183.5,  a  deadly  war  iiroke  out 
between  the  settlers  and  tliis  fierce  and  warlike  tribe. 
This  war,  which  suspended  what  progress  h  it!  hitherto 
been  effected,  and  cost  the  nation  upward  of  $30,000,000. 
besides  thousands  of  lives,  is  known  as  the  Seminole 
War.  See  p.  1030.— See  Semi.noleb. 

Bay,  in  Florida,  an  arm  of  the  Ciilf  of 
Mexico,  between  Florida  Keys  and  tiie  mainland. 
FIot-'Bla.  (OuU  of.)  See  B.vh.vm.x  CnAxstb. 
Flor-itla  Keys,  or  Rkefs,  in  Florida,  acliain  of  sm.all 
islands,  keys  or  reefs,  and  sand-l>anks,  extending  S.W . 
from  Cape’Florida.abt.  220  m.  Tliey  are  very  considera¬ 
ble  in  number,  Imt  only  a  few  are  of  any  importance. 
Among  these  mav  be  mentioned  Cayo  Largo,  Indian 
Key,  Long  Island]  old  and  New  Matacomlis,  Cayo  de 
Boca,  and  Tliompson's  Island  or  Key  West,  upon  which 
the  town  of  Key  West  is  imilt. 

Florid  Gotliio.  n.  {Arch.)  See  PERPExmccun  Sttle. 
Florid'ity.  n.  Freshness  of  color;  floridness. 
—Embellishment  with  flowers  of  rlietoric. 

Flor'idly,  adr.  In  a  florid  manner. 

Flor'idiioss,  n.  Brightness,  or  freshness  of  color,  or 
complexion. 

—Embellishment;  brilliancy  of  ornament,  applied  to 

Flori'do,  (Rio.)  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of 
Durango,  aid.  180  m.  N.  by  IV.  of  the  town  of  Durango ; 
^op.  abt.  2,000. 


Florirprons.  a.  [Lat.y7o.s,  a  flower,  and /err«,  to  bear.] 
Froiluflug  tluwfr.-i. 

Flortiifa'tioii.  u.  [Lat.  Jio$,  .'iml  facere,  to  make.] 
Tlie  act,  time,  or  proces.s  of  lloweriiig. 

Flor  iforiii,  a.  [Fr. ^<>n/orm«.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  flower. 

Florileg^o,  n.  [hd.i.  fiorilecfinm.']  A  gathering  of  flowers. 

Flor'iil^  «.  [Fr.,  from  Xx.jiortno;  L.  hwl. ^or^nus  ;  Ger. 

Tbo  name  of  a  gold  coin  first  struck 
in  Florence  in  the  13th  century.  It  was  the  size  of  a 
ducat,  ami  had  on  one  side  a  lily,  and  on  the  other  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Some  derive  the  name  from 
the  city,  ami  others  Irum  tlio  ttower.  These  coins  were 
soon  imitated  all  over  Europe.  It  was  out  of  them  that 
the  German  gold  guldens  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  llie 
modern  guldens  arose.  These  last  are  still  marked  by 
the  letters  FI.  The  gulden  or  florin  is  the  unit  of  ac¬ 
count  ill  Austria  ami  tlie  south  of  Germany.  Its  value 
in  Austria  is  50  cents;  in  the  other  states,  ahont  40  cents. 
The  name  has  heeii  recently  applied  to  the  English  two- 
shilling  (50-cent)  piece. 

Floriii'iuii!i»«  u.pl.  {Eccl.  HUt.)  A  sect  of  Gnostics 
of  the  2d  century,  who  were  so  called  after  a  priest, 
Floriiius,  and  who  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Valen- 
tinians.  They  maintained  that  light  and  darkness  were 
two  eternal  ]*riuciples,  from  whicii  respectively  all  tlie 
good  and  evil  in  the  universe  had  proceeded.  See 
G.nosticism. 

Flo'ris,  Francis, a  Flemish  historical  painter,  d.  at  Ant 
werp,  1520,  and  surnamed  the  “  Flemihh  Rapliael.”  He 
was  held  in  hi^h  estimation  by  Cliarles  Y.  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  Twelve  Labors  of  IhrcuUs^  and 
a  Last  Judgment.  1>.  1570. 

Flor'is,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt.  75  m. 
S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Flor'iSHHiil,  in  }tissnuri,  a  post-viilage  of  St.  L<jui8 
Co.,  abt.  18  111.  N  of  St.  Louis. 

Flo  rist,  «.  [Vv.Jb'uriste.]  One  skilled  in  flowers.— 
One  who. writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 
Flo'rooil,  71.  [Fr. /#!un/7i.]  A  border  wrought  with 
flowcr.s. 

Flos  ('ll lar,  a.  Same  as  Floscitlosb,  q.v. 

Flos'ciilc,  «.  [Lat.  ^oj{cw/u.s%  dim.  of  Jios^  a  flower.] 

A  partial  or  lesser  floret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 
FIos'culoso,  Flosciilous,a.  [8ee  Fuwui.e.]  {Bnt.) 
Applied  to  flowers  which  consist  of  many  tubular  moiio- 
pctalou.s  flowers.  —  /.^udon. 

Flos-lor'ri,  n.  [Lat.,  flc»wer  of  iron.]  (Min.)  A  coral- 
loidal  variety  of  Aragonite  (^.  r.)  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
found  in  iron-oro  beds.  It  resembles  a  loosely  inter¬ 
twined  or  tangled  white  cord.  It  occurs  at  Lockptirt 
and  Eiieiiville,  N.  Y.,  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  and  in  great 
perfection  in  the  Styrian  mines. 

Floss,  71.  [IcC‘l.^o5,  the  nap  ol  cloth  ;  Ger.^oss,  a  float.] 
Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  in  embroi¬ 
dery  ui»on  satin,  Ac. 

(Metallurgy.)  .\  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vitritiCvition  of  the  oxides  and  earths  in 
a  piuMling  furnace.  —  lire. 

(Bot.)  A  downy  substance  found  in  some  plants,  as 
maize. 

Floss'*liole,  71.  The  hole  for  the  removal  of  the  sla; 
in  a  puiUiling  furnace. 

Flossilica'tioii,  n.  [Lat../?o«,  a  flower,  and  /aao,  to 
make.]  flowering  or  expansion  of  flowei's. 
Floss'-silU.  71.  The  portion  of  ravelle<l  silk  broken  off 
in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  aud  used  for  coarser  fab¬ 
rics.  —  Cre. 

Flo'ta,  71.  [Sp.]  A  fleet ;  specifically  the  Spanish  fleet 

whii  li  usc'd  to  sail  annually  from  Cadiz  to  Mexico,  to 
bring  liomo  the  productions  of  the  latter  country. 
Flot'ajiro,  n.  \  YK.Jlottage.]  Act  of  floating;  that  which 
floats  on  the  water. 

Flot'aiit,  71.  (IFr.)  Applied  to  an  object  which  is 
flying  in  the  air;  as,  a  hauner-JioafawL 
Flata'Iioii,  77.  [From  Flo.at,  5.  v.]  Theactof  floating; 
tlic  dcH-trine  of  floating  bodies. 

Plane  line  of  Jlotaiion.  The  line  or  plane  in  which  the 
horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  floating  in  it. 

Webster. 

Flotilla,  77.  [Sp.  dim.  of^o^a,  a  fleet.]  (iVauL)  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  fleet,  Ikav  numerous  soever,  com- 
i.osed  of  small  vessels;  as,  the  ^lui’boiitjiotilla. 

Flot  sam,  71*  [A.S  to  float.]  (Law.)  See  Wreck. 

Flounce,  r.  n.  [^sv.Jiunsa  ;  D.ploussen,  to  plunge.  See 
Plu.ngk.]  To  flomuler;  to  throw  the  limbs  and  body  one 
way  and  tbe  other ;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sud¬ 
den  effort  or  violence:  to  struggle,  as  a  Imrse  in  the 
imre  ;  to  move  willi  jerks  and  agiUtion;  to  be  uneasy. 

"  You  oeitber  fume,  Dor  fret,  nor^ouare.''  —  Stcift. 
Floiiiioc,  f.  u.  To  deck  or  trim  with  u  flounce  or 
floumes,  ;is  a  dress. 

Flounce,  77.  A  sudden  jerk  or  spring  of  the  body;  a 
quick,  irregular,  ami  violent  motion. 

_ \  frill  or  ruffle  sewed  to  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  with  tlie 

lower  border  loose,  spreading,  and  waving;  as,  “a  mus- 


being  starch.  Nq  substance  is  more  adulterated  than 
wheat-flour;  am!  there  uiesever.il  modes  of  dc'tecli»m, 
the  best  of  wliich  is  tlie  specific-graviiy  lest,  a.s  a  vessel 
w  hich  contains  one  poniui  ol  wlieat-llour  will  conbdn 
nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any  tillier.  Somecliemic.il 
tests  are  ul.so  extremely  good.  Firstly,  nitric  acid,  w  Inch 
has  the  eflect  of  coloring  whe.il-ttour  of  a  fine  orange- 
yellow,  while  it  does  not  affect  the  color  of  fecnla  or 
starch;  2dly,  muriatic  acid  colors  5'/7ia  wheat-flour 
ofadeep  violet, hut  dissolves  fecula  and  starch  inWa  light 
viscous  fluid,  w’hich  is  decomposable  by  the  admixture  of 
any  alkali.  Another  test  is  the  amount  of  a.«h  left  after 
the  sample  being  burnt.  Wheat-flour  yields,  on  the 
average, 0-8  percent.;  rye-flour,  1*0;  bean  and  pea-meal, 
3;  and  lin.seed-meal,  10  per  cent  of  ash,  by  which  lueani 
adulteration  can  be  iletectecL 

Flour,  r.  a.  To  convert  into  flour. 

— To  sprinkle  with  flour. 

Flour'-biirrcl,  71.  A  barrel  made  to  hold  flour. 

Floiir'-box,  Flour  drf.uue,  «.  A  box  to  hold  or  sprin¬ 
kle  flour;  a  dredging-box. 

FloiireiiH,  Marie  Jean  I^erre,  a  French  physiologist, 
B.  at  MaureiUiaii,  1794,  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  modern  savans,  and  as  the  author  of  many 
most  learned  works  in  physiological  science.  He  was 
Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Paris,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  8;ime  city,  a  member  of  tho 
English  Uoval  Society,  and  of  the  academics  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stockholm,  Munich,  Madrid,  Turin,  and  of  almost 
every  other  capital  in  Christendom.  In  1837  he  sat  as 
di'puty  for  the  arrondissement  of  Bezieres,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  politics;  in  1840,  was  elected  member  of 
the  Academie  Fnin^aise;  in  1846,  was  made  a  peer  of 
France,  and  in  1855,  Professor  in  the  College  of  trance. 
Neither  honors  nor  revolutions,  liowever,  interrupted 
his  studies  and  researches  as  a  physiologist.  One  ot  his 
best-known  work.s  is  Duration  of  Human  Life.,  and  the 
Qua7Uitg  of  Life  on  the  Globe,  published  in  1854.  F.  con- 
sid«‘ra  that  he  ha.s  discovered  the  physical  law  of  Iho 
duration  of  life,  wliich  is  a  multiple  of  five  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  animal.  Thus,  it  the  horse 
attains  his  full  growth  at  the  age  of  five  —  by  full  growth 
meaning  when  once  the  bones  and  ejiiphyses  are  united — 
ho  should  live  to  tho  age  of  twenty-five;  and  if  man  at- 


lin  flounce^  made  very  full,  would  be  agreeable.”— 

Floiin'<ler,  77.  [Oer.yittnti^'r;  Sw.^u77<i7*a.]  (Zool.)  Sec 
I'L  -UCONEC'I  IDi:. 

—r.  77.  To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts 
progress  ;  to  struggle  witli  violent  and  irregular  mo- 
tiiui.  as  a  horse  iu  the  mire;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble; 
as,  “  he  deeper  sunk  hy  foundering  in  the  mud.”  -  /bp*'. 

Flouii'clor-inuii,  n.  One  who  deals  in  flounders,  or 
other  fish.  .  . 

Flour,  77.  [Fr.  feur  de  farine,  from  Lat. /o.f, /or7/t.J 
(C‘*«'77t  )  The  fimdy-ground  meal  of  wheat,  and  of  any 
other  corn  or  c*»rM/7a  which  has  been  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  in  a  mill.  The  component  parts  of  /^.  are  starch, 
gluten,  sugar,  gum,  bran,  and  water,  the  prime  element 
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taina  hia  full  grow  til  at  tiie  age  of  twenty,  ho  ought  to 
live  a  hundred  yeara  ;  but  tiiat,  in  man,  in  order  to  have 
any  chance  of  attaining  tlie  limit  of  the  allotted  period, 
it  ia  necessary,  above  all,  to  lead  a  “  sober  life ;  ’by  wliich 
he  means  “good  conduct,  an  existence  always  occupied, 
labor,  study,  moderation,  sobriety  in  all  tlduga.”  lie 
was  promoted  Grand  Otfleer  of  tlie  Legion  ol  Honor, 
April  24, 1845,  and  made  member  of  the  municipal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Paris  iu  1864.  Among  his  most  important  works, 
besides  tlio  above-quoted,  we  may  mention  ids  Feclier- 
cltfs  FxprrimrntaUs  sur  Us  JUopritlts  et  Us  Functions  du 
SysUme  ycrreujc  dans  Us  Animatix  VerUliris  (lt24); 
with  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled,  EzptrUncfS  sur 
U  SysUnie  Xerveux  (iS25);  Hfchtrclus  sur  U  D.'eel'ppe- 
mrnt  dr.s  Os  et  des  Dents  (1842);  AriatomU  OeniraU.  dt 
la  Feau  et  des  Membranes  Muqueuses  (1843) —  a  work 
tending  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  by 
sliowing  that  there  are  no  essential  differences  between 
tlio  structure  of  the  skin  in  the  negro  and  the  European  ; 
and  his  Thenrie  Fxperimmtule  de  Ui  Formation  des  Os 
(1847),  jierhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  ids  works.  Among 
his  siyaller  and  popular  works  are  his  Analyse  Dai- 
sonnee.  d>s  Traraiix  de  Georges  C«i  i>r  (1841);  Buffyn, 
Ilistoirede  ses  idees  et  de  ses  Traraux  (1844);  De  V In¬ 
stinct  et  de  V Intelligence  des  Animaux  (1841);  Kiamen 
de  la  Phrinnlogie  (1842);  Ilistoirede.  la  Dicouverte.  de  la 
Circulation  du  Sang  (1854);  Examen  dulii~re.de  .1/.  Da¬ 
rien  sur  V Origins  d's  E  peces  (1864) ;  and  ids  Elsies  Ilis- 
Inriques  —  a  beautifully  written  series  of  scientitic  biog- 
rapldes.  D.  1867. 

Flour  iiig,  n.  The  business  of  converting  grain  into 
Hour. 

Flonr'itsh,  r.  n.  [Fr.  JUurir;  Lat.  Jiorere.  from  flos,  a 
flower.]  To  come  out  in  blossom ;  to  thrive ;  to  grow 
luxuriantly;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a  plant.  —  'To 
be  in  a  prositeronsor  successfiii  condition.  —  To  use  florid 
language  ;  to  m.ake  a  display  of  figures  and  lofty  expres¬ 
sions  ;  to  be  copious  and  flowery. 

"  Cicero  dilatei,  *ouri.)iM,  and  gives  example  initead  of  rule." 

Baker. 

_ To  make  bold  or  orn.amental  strokes  in  writing.  —  To 

vaunt ;  to  boast ;  to  use  braggadocio. 

—V.  a.  To  adorn  with  beautiful  figures;  to  ernament  with 
anything  showy.  — To  set  off  witli  florid  expressions;  to 
eiubellisli ;  as,  '•'flourished  witli  much  fabulous  matter.” 

Bacon. 

_ To  cause  to  move  in  circles  or  vibrations ;  to  brandish, 

as  a  sword.  ... 

_ ,1.  Grace;  beauty;  ornament;  as.  “  the  vain  ^ounsA  of 

fortune.”  —  Parade  of  words  and  figures;  ambitious  or¬ 
nament  or  aiiipliflcatioii ;  ostentatious  embellislinient; 
as,  “a  rhetorical  flourish." — Figures  formed  liy  Isdd, 
irregular  lines,  or  fanciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver; 
as,  the”  flourishes  about  a  capital  letter.”  —  A  brandish¬ 
ing,  as  of  a  sword. 

(.t/itJ.)  To  indulge  in  loose  or  showy  passages,  for  tho 
purpose  of  ornament  or  prelude. —  llbrcesfcr. 
Floiir'islior,  n.  One  wlio  flourishes. 

Flour'isliiiis:,  p.  a.  Thriving;  prosperous;  increas¬ 
ing;  making  a  show. 

Flour'isilliigriy,  ndu.  With  flourishes;  prosperously; 
ostentatiously. 

Flour,  (St.,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cantal,  42  m 
E.N.E.  of  Aiirillac;  pop.  5,811. 

Flour'y,  a.  Resembling  flour. 

Flout,  c.  a.  [A.S. flitan,  to  strive;  Goth,  flautan,  to  act 
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wrongly,  to  Foast.]  To  mock;  to  insult:  to  treat  with 
contempt;  as,  “you.^ouf  my  insurtlciency.’’ — 

Flout,  V.  n.  To  practise  mockery  ;  to  beliave  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  sneer ;  as,  “  to  Jiout  at  tortiine.”  —  S‘f(iks. 

— ;i.  An  insult ;  a  mock  ;  a  word  or  act  of  contempt. 

Flout'er,  n.  One  who  jeers  or  derides. 

Flow,  r.  n.  [A.  Jir.ovan  ;  G*^r.  Jiirssen ;  Icel..mo^a ; 
Kiis.  plyvu,  to  flow.  Cf.  Lat.  pliu'rf,  to  rain ;  t^ansk.  plu, 
to  swim  ;  causative,  to  wash,  to  lave.]  To  run,  as  water 
from  its  spring  or  source  ;  to  move  along  with  a  constant 
change  of  place  among  the  particles  or  parts,  as  waters, 
tears,  or  other  fluids.  —  To  melt ;  to  become  liquid. 

“The  mountains  flow  down  at  thy  presence.”— /saiaA  Ixir.  1. 

—To  proceed;  to  issue  ;  to  emanate;  to  abound;  to  be  in 
Hi'Uiidaiice;  as,  ‘‘the  knowledge  which/ow.<:  froni  spec¬ 
ulation.”  (South.)  — To  glide  along  smoothly,  without 
harshness  or  asperity  ;  to  he  smooth,  as  composition  or 
utterance.  —  To  rise  ;  —  opposed  to  ebb, 

“  This  river  hath  thrice /owed,  no  ebb  between.’*— SftaA». 

_ To  circulate,  its  the  blood  in  the  veins.  —  To  abound;  to 

be  full;  a.s,  “the bowl.”  ,,  r 

_ To  hang  loose  and  waving;  as,  “  a mantle  of 

silk.” — Addison. 

—To  move  in  a  stream,  as  air. 

—V.  a.  To  cover  with  water;  to  overflow;  to  deluge;  to  in¬ 
undate;  as,  “  to/ou>  the  ground.” 

Flow,  n.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid ;  a  current  of 

water  with  a  swell  or  rise.  ,  t-  i  « 

—The  vise  of  water  as  opposed  to  the  ebb.  — Fulness , 
abundance;  copiousness;  a  stream  or  abundance ol  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  “  &Jiow  of  words.” 

“  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  loul.*’— Pope. 
Flow'ase,  n.  The  act  of  flowing;  the  state  of  being 
overflowed.  ,  , 

FIO»v'er,  n.  fFr. /<ur;  Lat.. /!os.]  That  portion 

of  a  plant  which  is  formed  l)y  tlie  union  ot  all  the  or- 
gjina  which  contribute  to  tlie  formation  of  tile  seed.  In 
common  lansuage,  tiie  word  is  used  to  convey  tiie 
idea  of  the  portion  in  whicli  tlie  gayest  colors  are  lomid. 

A  complete  flower  consists  of  tlie  essential  organs  of 
reproduction,  inclosed  in  two  particular  envelopi  s  which 
protect  them.  Tiiese  essential  organs  are  called  the 
pistil  and  stamens.  The  floral  envelopes  are  termed 
%alux  and  corolla.  The  extremity  of  the  peduncle,  or 
pedicel,  upon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  placed,  is 
called  the  thalamus  or  receptacle..  (See  the  italicized 

words.)  ,  j  xi.  • 

_ The  early  part  of  life,  or  rather  of  manhood ;  the  prune; 

vnuthful  vigor;  youth;  as,  “  in/oiocr  of  age.”— fi/pc. 

_ _ The  best,  priniest,  or  most  valuahle  part  of  anything ;  as, 

'•  the  Hower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its  wars.” 

Addison. 

— .A  figure,  or  ornamental  expression ;  aSfJiowers  of  rhet¬ 
oric. 

~-pl.  (Med.)  Menses. 

(Ohem.)  A  name  fornierl.v  applied  to  dilierent  soliil 
and  volatile  substances  ohkined  by  sublimation;  as. 
Flowers  of  Benjamin,  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  4c. 
Flow'cr,  V.  n.  To  lie  in  blossom;  to  bloom;  to  put 
forth  flowers ;  as,  “  the  flowering  fields,”  ”  a  flowering 
garland.”— To  flourish;  to  be  in  prime;  to  be  youthful, 
fresh,  and  vigorous;  as,  •'  all  \nyfl  awcri/ip youth.”  (Shahs.) 
—To  froth;  to  ferment;  to  mantle,  as  new-hottled  beer. 
— t".  a.  To  adorn  with  imitated  flowers.  — To  cause  to 
blossom. 

Flow'erajro.  «.  Abundance  of  flowers. 
Flow'er-boariiig,  a.  Producing  flowers. 
Flow'er-bud,  w.  A  flower  a.s  yet  unopened. 

Flow  6r«crowiie<l,  u.  Garlanded  or  crowned  with 
flowers. 

Flow'er-de-lnce.  n.  See  Iris. 

Flow>roU,p.  a.  Embellished  with  figures  of  flowers. 
Flow'eref,  ».  Same  as  Floret,  q. 

Flow'er-feuee,  n.  (Bot.)  Foifitm7iapulcherrima,n 
plant  of  the  order  Fabaceee,  so  called  from  being  used 
for  edges. —  L'ntdon. 

Flo%%’'erfiel<l,  in  Michigan,  %  post-village  ana  town- 
ship  of  St.  .loseph  co.;  jmp.  of  t(>wn.ship  abt.  1,7.  0. 
Flow'erflil,  a.  .Abounding  in  flowers. 
}',„„''er.t;itrileii.  «.  .A  portion  of  ground  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

Flow'er-seiiUP.  n.  (Bat.)  Amaranthus  spinosus,  a 
species  of  amaranth.  . 

FIow'er-liPi»«l.  n.  (Bot.)  The  capitnlnm,  or  that 
mode  of  inflore.scence  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile 
upon  a  broad  plate,  called  the  receptacle,  as  m  the 
Daisv. —  Craig.  ,  ,  .  . 

Flow'oriness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flowery; 

floriditv.  ., 

Flow’p'riiis.  p.  a.  Putting  forth  flowers;  blossoming; 
blooming;  expanding  the  petals,  as  plants.  Adorning 
with  artifleial  flowers,  or  figures  of  blossoms. 

n.  The  season  when  plants  blossom;  the 
act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 

FIow'erin»-busli.  n.  (Bot.)  Butomus  umb-ltatus.  a 
beautiful  species  of  the  genus  Butomus.  q.  v. 
Flon’crins-platit'.,  n. ;>/.  (Bot.)  See  I’h.cmviimu. 
Flow'er-lnwov'eil.  a.  Decked,  or  adorned  with 
flowers 

Flow'pripss.  a.  Destitute  of  flowers. 
Flow'orlPSHiiPSH.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
destitute  of  fl'iwers. 

Flow'prlpss-planfs.n.pl.  (Bot)  See Cryptoo imia. 
Flow'pr-iiiaUpr,  n.  One  who  manufactures  artifii  nil 
flowers.  . 

Flow'er-piecP,  n.  A  picture  or  painting  representing 
flowers.  „  .  ,  . 

Flow'pr-pot,  n.  A  fictile  vessel  for  a  flow'enng-plant. 
Flow'ers,  (.Artificial.)  See  Artificial  Flowlrs. 


Flow'pr-stalU,  «.  The  stem  of  a  flower. 

Flow'prtown,  in  I’ennsylvama.  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  iiht.  8  Ill.  K.  by  S.  of  Norristow-u. 
Fl«w'pr-worU,  n.  Imitation  of  flowers  by  art. 
Flow'prv.  a.  Abounding  in  flowers  or  blossoms. 
—Adorned  with  real  or  artificial  flowers  ;  as,  “  the  flowery- 
kirlled  Naiades.”  (JWfoii.)-  Ornate  ;  florid  ;  figurative  ; 
highly  embellished  with  figurative  language;  as,  a 
Ifoicn-V  and  ornate  style.” 

Flow'pry,  in  X’vada,  a  village  of  Storey  co.,  abt.  5  ni. 

from  Virginia  City.  _  .  j-  _ 

Flow'iiif^. p.  a.  Itunning. asaflind;  issuing;  proceeding. 

— Fluent ;  smooth,  as  of  style. 

Flow  ing-,  n.  Rise  or  great  abundance  of  water;  an 

overflow;  the  act  of  moving,  as  a  fluid. 

Flow'ingl.V,  adv.  With  volubility;  with  abundance 
and  smoothness.  ^  „  . 

Flow'lngiiPSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or 
smooth  in  discourse  or  composition;  as,  “  the  flowing¬ 
ness  of  easy  eloquence.” —  Michnls. 

Flowk,  n.  Same  as  F'luke,  q.  v. 

Flown,  pp.  of  Fly,  q.  1).  ..  .  ,  a 

—a.  Flushed;  inflated;  as,  ‘'flown  with  insolence  and 
wine.” — Pope. 

Flovil,  in  Georgia,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama ; 
area  about  .alO  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Coosa,  Fltowah,  and 
Oostenaula  rivers,  and  Cedar  and  other  creeks.  Surface, 
much  liiversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron, 
plumbago,  galena,  shite,  satin  spar,  and  agate.  Previous 
to  its  organization  into  a  co.  in  1833,  it  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Clip.  Rome.  Pop. 
about  17,000.  , 

_ A  village  of  Camden  co.,  on  the  Santilla  River,  about 

35  in.  S.  of  Darien. 

Floyd,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  abt. 

1,600.  ,  .  T-  ,  1 

Floyd,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky; 
area,  about  150  sq.  m'.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and  Silver 
and  Indian  creeks.  ^iHr/acr,  diversified;  soif,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
slate.  Cap.  New  Albany,  /tq).  about  23,000. 

—.A  township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  about  1,700. 

Floyd,  in  lovm.a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  550  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Cedar  River,  and  Lime  and  Shellrock  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Charles  City. 

Pop.  8,465.  ,  T,  , 

_ \  post-village  and  township  of  Floyd  co.,  on  the  Red 

Cediir  River,  about  6  lu.  N.^V.  ot  Charles  City;  pop,  of 
township  1,‘267. 

Flov<l*  Kentucky,  M\  E.  co. ;  arM,  about  600  sq.m. 
Bivers.  W.  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  and  the  liea«i- 
waters  of  the  Licking  River.  Surface,  broken  ;  sod,  not 
very  fertile.  Min.  Stone  coal.  Cap.  Prestonburgh. 
Pop.  about  7,800.  .  „ 

Floy<lw  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carroll  par¬ 
ish,  aliout  190  m.  N.  of  Baton  Kcuge;  pop.  about  1.000. 
Floyd,  in  Nno  lorA-,  a  po^t-village  and  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  about  6  lu.  E.  of  Kellie ;  pop.  of  township 
about  ‘i.'iOO. 

Floytl,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  a.80  sq.  m. 
liners.  Little  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Kanawha  or 
New  River.  elevated  and  mountainous,  lying 

between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  iron.  Vap.  Floyd  Court- 
House.  about  9.000. 

Floyd  Court-House,  in  a  poet-village, 

enp^  of  Floyd  co.,  about  180  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 
Floyds'Uurs:.  in  K>'ntuc'-y,  a  village  of  Oldham  co., 
about  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort, 
pioyd's  Kivor.  in  Iowa,  rises  in  O'Brien  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W,,  enters  the  Missouri  River  from  Woodbury  co. 
Flli'ntO,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide, 
earth,  or  alkali,  witli  fluoric  acid.  —  Craig. 
Flii^coriiio.  n.  (Mm.)  Same  as  Fluocerite,  q.  v. 
FliietiH'Oiious,  a.  [Lat.  Jiuctu.t,  a  wave,  and  sonarr, 
to  sound.]  Having  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  the  waves. 
Fluct'uaiit.  a.  [Lat./ac<uu«s.  p.  oiJiw:tuare,  to  move 
like  a  wave.]  Moving  after  the  fashion  of  a  wave;  wav¬ 
ering;  wanting  resolution. 

Fliict'iiate.  r.  «.  [It.  fluctu^r :  Lat.  fiuctuare.  from 
Jiuctus,  a  wave,  from  Jinr.re.  to  flow.]  To  move  hither 
and  thither;  to  float*  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on 
waves;  as,  “the  f  actuating  fluids  of  liquid  air.”  (Bind:- 
„jr.r^.)_Tobe  wavering  and  unsteady;  to  rise  and  full; 
to  feel  sudden  vicissitiules ;  as,  “  the  stocks 
To  be  irresolute  or  umletermined;  as,  “  the  man  fluct¬ 
uates  between  contending  influences.” 

— a.  To  cause  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  wave. 
Cliiotun'tioii.  M.  I  Kr.,  from  I>Ht.  ^wetiwtio.]  Amotion 
hither  and  thither  like  tliat  of  waves;  — the  state  of 
being  wavering  or  irresolute ;  a  su<iden  rise  or  fall ;  as, 
the  iiactuatinns  of  the  gold  market. 

(s^urg.)  A  termindicative  of  suppuration  or  a  collection 
of  fluid  matter.  When  an  examination  is  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  nature  of  a  swelling,  and  that  a  proper  pres¬ 
sure  is  established,  if  pus  or  water  is  present,  the 
tion  felt  under  the  fingers  is  a  F. ;  but  when  air  or  wind, 
the  sensation  is  of  a  crackling  nature,  called  crepitus. 
Flue/  fiu.)n  flVrhapsfrom  Lut./umcn,orfrom  Icel.flug; 
(ier.}/McALfliirht.  escape.]  (Build.)  An  air-passage;  more 
especially  a  narrow  passage  in  the  wall  of  a  house.running 
fn.m  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  constructed  to  carry  off 
the  smoke  that  arises  from  burning  any  kind  of  fuel  in  a 
grateorstove.  Theexpres-sion  may  be  considered  as  being 
almost  synonymous  with  the  term  Chimney,^.*?.,  although 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  passage 
which  is  between  the  gathering  or  funnel  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  (see  Fireplvce).  at  the  base,  and  thehpper  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  chinuiey-shaft.  The  part  in  which  a  junction 
is  formed  between  the  gathering  and  the  flue  is  called 
the  throat  of  the  latter.  When  a  number  of  flues  are 
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built  close  together  in  a  party-wall  between  two  houses, 
or  in  the  gable-ends  of  a  single  house,  the  wall  itsel!  is 
called  a  stack,  or  chimney-stack,  and  that  part  ol  it  which 
rises  above  the  roof  is  ciilled  the  chinincy-sha/t.  Ihe 
walls  which  separate  flues  built  side  by  side  in  a  stack 
are  called  withs,  the  walls  which  fiu  ni  their  front  and 
back  being  named  the  breast  and  back  re.Hpectively. 
The  horizontal  section  of  a  flue  is  gencnlly  oval  or  cir¬ 
cular  in  form  when  the  wall  is  built  ot  stone,  and  rectan¬ 
gular  when  it  is  of  brh  k.  When  flues  are  built  6i<le 
by  side  in  the  partv-wall  of  two  liouses  consisting  of 
three  or  more  stories,  that  which  rises  fiom  each  tire- 
iilace  is  constructed  to  pass  upwards  tliroiigh  the  wall 
on  one  side  of  the  flue,  which  is  connected  with  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  room  immediately  above.  Chimneys  in 
party-walls,  conse«inently,  a.ssume  a  winding  form,  but 
all  turns  in  a  chimney  should  be  gradually  curved,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  angles,  which  afford  convenient 
places  for  the  accumulation  of  soot,  and  impede  the  tree 
pa.ssage  of  the  sweeping-machine  through  the  flues.  In 
addition  to  this,  angular  turnings  in  flues  frequently 
lessen  the  free  draught  of  air  that  is  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fuel  below,  and  thus  offer 
an  obstruction  to  its  ascent  which  cannot  be  readily  re¬ 
moved.  Tlie  cause  of  tlie  ascent  ot  smoke  in  a  chimney 
is  simply  this:  the  tire  Imining  in  the  grate  heats  the 
air  in  the  flue,  and  causes  it  to  become  much  lighter 
than  the  cooler  air  that  fills  the  apartment  witn  which 
the  chimney  communicates;  the  cooler  air  being  heavier 
than  the  heated  air  which  has  been  rarefied  and  expanded 
by  the  warmth  of  tlie  fire,  rushes  into  the  fireplace  and 
forces  it  upwards ;  this  becomes  heated  in  its  turn,  and 
is  displaced  by  a  rush  of  cooler  air ;  and  this  process  be¬ 
ing  continually  and  rapidly  rejfeated,  an  upward  current 
of  air  is  produced,  w  hich  carries  off  the  smoke  and  vapor 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  below.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  chimney  from  smoking,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the 
flue  be  as  high  and  as  straight  as  it  possibly  can  be, 
since  the  draught  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney  and  the  absence  of  all  interior 
obstructions  in  the  shape  of  elbows  or  angular  turnings. 
In  the  next  place,  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  and  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  should  be  as  small  as  they  con¬ 
veniently  can  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ascending 
air  may  pass  through  the  fire  prior  to  its  ascent,  and 
that  th'e  contraction  of  the  chimney  may  cause  it  to  rush 
through  the  narrow  vent  formed  for  its  escape  with 
greater  force.  The  expediency  of  reducing  the  opening 
of  the  fireplace  as  far  as  suitableness  will  admit,  may  be 
shown  by  holding  a  newspaper  before  the  orifice  above 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  fire.  This  will  cause  the 
fire  to  “draw  up”  instantaneously,  and  break  into  a 
blaze,  — an  effect  which  is  produced  solely  by  lessening 
the  opening  by  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  chining*, 
and  thereby  csiusing  the  air  itself  to  pass  tlirough  the 
fire  before  it  makes  its  way  into  the  flue.  If  a  chimney 
be  constructed  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned, 
it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  smoke;  and  even  smoky 
chimneys  may  be  cured  by  having  recourse  to  these 
precautions,  and  by  removing  any  obstacle  that 
exist  in  the  interior  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  and 
smoke.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  sudden  gusts  and 
eddies  of  wind,  the  chimney-pots,  which  are  almost 
always  placed  on  the  chimney-shafts  to  contract  the 
space  through  which  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  open 
air  are  generally  surmounted  with  a  revolving  cap 
or  cowl  made  of  *metal,  which  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  turned  by  the  wind  like  a  vane,  and 
consUntly  presents  the  orifice  through  w  hich  the  smoke 
issues  to  that  quarter  which  happens  to  be  exactly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  A 
more  recent  invention  for  producing  the  same  result 
is  obtained  by  placing  a  horizontal  wheel,  similar  to  the 
pr«»peller  of  a  steamship,  over  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
turned  by  means  of  the  wind,  thus  creating  a  current  of 
air  up  the  flue. 

( Engine,cring.)  A  passage  surrounded  by  water,  for  the 
gaseous  products  of  combu.‘<tit‘n  in  a  steam-boiler,  in 
dislinctiuii  from  tubes. -which  bold  water,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fire.  Small  flues  are  calied^w€-(u6«.  W^'bster. 
Flue,  n.  [Ger.  flaum,  from  flitgen,  to  fly.  Cf.  Lat 
«(uma,  down,  from  the  root  to  flow.]  Light 

down,  such  as  rises  from  beds,  cotton,  &c.;  soft  down, 
fur,  or  hair. 

Flu'ollite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  fluonde  of  aluminium. 
Crystals,  acute  rhombic  octohedrons  with  truncated 
apex;  lustre  viire»>ns ;  coli>r  white ;  transparent;  rare. 
Flu'encv*«‘  [I-*-  Lat./M/’»dja.from//ie»w.  See  Flue.vt.J 
SmcHahnes-s ;  freedom  from  harshness,  applied  to  lan¬ 
guage;  as,  of  numbers.  (Garth.)  —  Reudinessof 

utterance ;  facility  of  words  ;  volubility. 

FluVlit,  a.  [Lat.  flunis.  ppr.  of  flucre,  to  flow.] 
Flowing;  liquid;  passing;  gliding:  moving  smoothly. 

_ Ready  in  the  use  of  words;  copious;  having  words  at 

comniand  and  uttering  them  witli  facility  or  smoothness ; 
voluble :  as,  “  n  flii»nit  speaker.”  “  a  fluent  utterance.’ 
Flu'ent,  or  Flowing,  Quaiility.  (Math.)  In  Analy¬ 
sis  the  variable  quantity,  considered  as  increasing  or  di¬ 
minishing.  The  term  denotes  the  same  tiling  as  mtegral, 
which  is  now  universally  used  in  its  stead,  the  differen¬ 
tial  and  integral  calculus  having  superseded  the  methods 
of  fluxions  and  fluents.— See  FLUXION,  Integral. 
Flu'oiilly,  arfr  With  ready  flow;  volubly;  without 
hesitation  or  obstruction. 

FliiViil  n.  The  quality  of  being  facile,  voluble, 

and  smootliof  utterance:  fluency. 

Fliiir.  n.  Flue;  fine  nap;  soft  down. 

Fluf'fy*rt.  Soft;  downy;  resembling  flue  or  nap;  as, 
a  ftalfq  carpet.  , 

FllVtfelniaii*  «•  [Ger..  file  leader,  fromflugel,  a  wing, 
and  7na«n,  a  man.]  A  well-drilled  soldier,  who  is  ad- 
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Tanced  in  front  to  give  the  time  In  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercise;  fujileinau.  —  Craig. 

Flll^iU.  a.  Lat.Jluidus.  from  to  flow.] 

Having  p  jrts  that  ea.sily  move  and  change  their  relative 
position  witliout  separation,  and  which  easily  yield  to 
preasure;  not  solid  ;  liquid,  :ts  water,  spirit,  air. 

— n.  (Physics.)  A  body  whose  parts  yield  to  the  smallest 
pressure,  and  are  moved  among  each  other  without  any 
apparent  sensible  resistance.  Some  writers  on  scientiflc 
subjects  distinguisli  between  fluids  and  liquids.  All 
liquidsare  fluids;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
all  fluids  are  liquids;  for  air,  ether,  mercury,  water,  and 
alcohol  are  all  fluids;  but  w'uter  and  alcohol  arc  also 
liquids,  because  tliey  wet,  or  create  moisture  on  bodies, 
which  mercury  and  air  do  not.  Fluids  are  of  two  dis¬ 
tinctive  kinds  —  elastic  and  non-ehistic;  the  former  are 
comprised  under  the  general  term  PneuniaticSy  ami  in¬ 
clude  all  airs  and  gases;  while  the  latter,  which  only 
include  water  and  other  aqueous  fluids,  are  comprised 
under  the  general  headof  Hydrostatics  and /7yr/rflu/*c*. 
The  terms  elastic  and  non-elastic  are  only  used  here  in 
a  relative  sense,  and  not  absolutely,  as  all  fluids  are 
elastic  more  or  less,  water  being  compressible,  although 
offering  resistance. 

Fluicl  ity*  n.  [b'r.  fluidify ;  J^at.Jlttiditas.]  Tliat  state 
of  a  subst^ince  itk  which  its  constituent  particles  are  so 
slightly  cohesive  that  they  yield  to  the  smallest  impres¬ 
sions.  The  term  is  usually  confined  to  express  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  so-called  non-ehistic  fiuids;  and  hence  it 
denotes  one  of  the  three  sbites  in  which  matter  exists: 
namely,  the  solid,  the  fluid  or  liquid,  and  the  gaseous. 
The  state  of  fluidity  is  be>t  defined  as  tliat  in  which 
bodies  tend  to  form  dropSy  as  this  disposition  does  not 
belong  either  to  bodies  in  a  gjiseous  form,  or  to  solid 
bodies  reiluced  to  fine  powder.  The  formation  of  drops 
arises  from  this  —  that  the  mol<*cules  of  fluid  bodies  ad¬ 
here  to  each  other  with  a  certain  force,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  glide  over  one  another  without  any  sen¬ 
sible  resisbiiice.  It  is  incorrect  to  fciy  that  the  molecules 
of  bodies  ill  a  state  of  fluidity  off'-r  no  resistance  to 
separation;  for, on  bringing  a  flat  <liscof  glass  or  metal 
into  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  liquid. a  very  sensible 
degree  of  force  is  required  to  separate  them.  That  ad¬ 
hesion  exists  amon;;  the  molecules  of  fluid  l>o<lies  is  also 
proved  by  various  other  phenomena.  Water  or  mercury 
on  a  flat  plate  of  metal  collects  in  globules,  and  when 
slowly  poured  into  a  wineglass  will  remain  heaped  up  as 
it  were  above  the  level  of  the  edge. 

Flu  idize,  r.  a.  To  render  fluid. 

Flu'i^liiess,  n.  Fluidity. 

Flii'kan,  n.  {Mining.)  The  softest  rock  in  metallic 
veins. 

Fluke,  n.  fGer.,/?5pc/,  a  wing.]  (Ahu/.)  Tlie  portion  of 
ail  ancher  which  fiistena  into  the  ground.  (See  Fig.  121.) 

— Either  half  of  tlie  tail  of  a  whale;  so  called  from  their 
general  similarity  in  shape  to  the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 

(Mining.)  The  hc:id  of  a  charge;  an  instrument  used 
for  cleansing  the  liole  previous  to  blasting. 

Fluke,  or  Fluke'-worui.  «.  (Z<h}1.)  See  Distom.\. 

Flu  ken.  in  Virginia,  a  post-otfice  of  Botetourt  co. 

Fluk  y,  a.  Shaped  like  a  fluke ;  having  a  fluke. 

Flume,  n.  [.\.  S.. /fa  a,  a  stream  ;  allied  to  h.iX.Jtuere.'] 
A  channel  for  the  water  that  drives  a  mill-wheel. 

— An  artificial  ili  innel  that  conveys  water  for  guM-w.-ishing. 

Flu'miiii>u«<«  a.  [Lat.  Jliuneny  a  river.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  abounding  in,  rivers. 

Fliim'iiiery.  n.  [W.  sour;  from  f7ym, sharp.] 

((MoHng .)  A  kind  of  porridge,  or  hasty-pndding,  made 
either  of  oatmeal  or  flour.  When  prepared  of  the 
former,  the  finest  oatmeal  is  t«)  be  steeped  for  two  or 
three  days  in  cold  water,  this  first  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  aw'ay,  more  water  added,  the  whole  well  stirred 
together,  then  strained,  and  the  fluid  eventually  boiled, 
witii  a  little  salt,  till  it  thickens;  it  is  then  eaten  like 
porridge,  either  with  milk,  milk  and  cream,  sugar,  or 
butter:  in  whichever  way  taken,  flummery  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  at  once  light  and  nutritious. 

— -\nything  insipid  or  nothing  to  the  purpose;  flattery. 

Flun*;^,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Flinu,  q.  r. 

Flunk,  r.  n.  To  fail  through  dread;  to  withdraw  from 
any  proposed  undertaking  from  fear.  (U.  S.) 

Flunk. n.  A  failure;  withdrawirigor  backing  out.  (C.  S.) 

Fluiik'y,  n.  [Probably  allied  to  Flvnk,  7.  r.]  A  servant 
in  livery,  —  A  mean,  cringing,  sycophantic,  or  obsequious 
man.  —  A  man  who  undertakes  to  deal  in  stocks  without 
experience. 

Flunk'ydom.  n.  The  collective  body  of  flunkies. 

Flunk'yisin.  w.  The  quality  or  character  of  a  flunky. 

Fluobo'rato.  n.  [Fr.]  A  combination  of  fluo- 

lK)ric  acid  with  a  base. 

Fluobo'i*ic  n.  {Chem.)  See  Boeofluoric  Acid. 

Fluoo'erino,  n.  (Min.)  A  v.ar.  of  Flcocerite,  7.  v. 

Fluoe'erile,  n.  (Mm.)  Native  fluoride  of  cerium,  oc¬ 
curring  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  in  hexagonal  prisms 
and  plates.  Lustre,  weak;  color,  bright-yellow  or  red¬ 
dish  yellow.  Form.  CeF-j-Ce^Fs- 

Flu'oftiloro.  «.  (.Viw.)  AvarietyofBTR'>CHL0RE,7.tJ. 

Fluoplios  pliate.  n.  (Chrm.)  A  combination  of  flu¬ 
oric  and  phosphoric  acids  with  a  base.  —  Craig. 

Flu'or,  Flu'or-spar.  Flu'orite.  n.  (Jfin.)  Fluo¬ 
ride  of  calcium.  A  common  mineral  product,  frequently 
constituting  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  nietalliferoiis 
lode.s  and  of  veins  of  clay  slate.  It  is  found  massive, 
rarely  columnar.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
the  primary  form  is  a  regular  octohedron.  Lustre,  vit¬ 
reous,  sometimes  splendent.  It  is  of  various  colors,  wine, 
yellow,  greenish,  and  violet-blue  being  the  most  com¬ 
mon:  white,  greeu,  sky-blue,  and  brown  specimens  are 
found,  and  rarely  red  ones.  Sp.  gr.  3'01-3*26.  Cmp. 
Fluorine  calcium,  51'3.  The  finely  colored  fliiors 
have  been  called,  according  to  their  colors,  false,  ruby, 
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topaz,  emerald,  amethyst,  &c.  The  kind  affording  ai 
green  phosphurescent  light  is  called  chloropbane  (Or. 

green,  and  phaino,  I  appear),  or  pyro-emerald.\ 
It  is  abundant  in  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  and  is  often  called 
Derbyshire  spar.  Suine  of  the  varieties  found  there  are 
beautifully  banded,  and  are  much  prized  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vases.  It  is  also  u.scd  for  beads,  brooch-stones,  1 
and  other  ornamental  articles,  but  is  difficult  to  work 
on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Fluor-spar  is  used  as  a  flux  : 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  certain  refractory  minerals, — 
whence  tiie  name,  from  the  Lat. to  flow.  Itoccurs 
in  many  places  in  this  country.  Fluoride  of  calcium  ex- 1 
ists  in  the  enamel  of  tliett^th  and  bones,  in  some  other' 
organic  products,  and  in  certain  mineral  watei  s.  Fvrm. . 
CaF. 

Fln'or-al  buj^.  n.  [Lat.,  white  flower.]  {.^fed.)  Amu-' 
cons  discharge  from  the  vagina  and  uterus  ;  the  w'hites.  | 
In  genera),  this  is  an  affection  the  result  of  weakness, 
general  and  local,  and  should  be  treated  by  cold  bathing, 
the  douche,  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  tonics,  wine, 
and  an  astringent  lotion  used  as  an  injection. 

Flii'or-ap'atite.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  phosphate  of 
lime  cont.aining  fluorine. 

Fluoros'oonoo,  n.  The  peculiar  self-luminous  appear¬ 
ance  pre-senti'd  by  certain  substances  on  being  viewed' 
by  reflected  light.  From  being  first  observed  in  a  par-' 
ticiib’ir  kind  of  fluor-spar,  it  has  received  the  name  of  F.  t 
Decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark  and  solutions  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine  possess  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Fluores'ooiit,  a.  Pertaining  to  fluorescence. 

Fliiore<icoiit  Ray^.  (Optics.)  Certain  rays  that  exist 
beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  invisible  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  prismatic  spectrum  be 
interrupted  by  a  bath  of  esculin  or  sulpliateof  quinine,  it 
Will  appear  elongated  at  the  violet  end.  The  fluorescent 
rays  are  those  that  have  the  greatest  actinic  influence. 

Fluor'ic  Acid,  ti.  ((Them.)  See  Htdrofluoric  Acid. 

Flu  orine,  n.  (CAcm.)  The  hypothetical  base  of  the 
fluorides  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  has  never  been  iso¬ 
lated,  at  least  in  a  condition  for  examination,  and  its 
properties  have  never  been  satisfactorily  determine*!. 
Its  components  so  closely  resemble  those  of  chlorine  that 
but  little  doubt  is  eniertained  of  its  l>eing  very  similar 
to  that  body  in  its  leading  characteristics.  Symbol  F; 
equivalent  19.  Comjfounds  containing  F.  can  be  easily 
decomposed  and  the  element  trauslerred  from  one  body 
to  another,  but  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  it 
combines  with  the  metals  and  with  silicon,  a  constituent 
of  gbiss.  have  defeated  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure 
state.  Its  principal  compounds  are  fuor  or  Jluor-spary 
and  hydrofluoric  acid,  q.  v.  It  also  combines  with  most 
of  the  metals;  also  with  lavron.  silicon, sulphur,  silenium, 
and  phosphorus.  No  combination  of  F.  and  oxygen  is 
known  to  exist.  It  is  found  somewhat  sparingly  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  in  fluor-spar,  topaz,  some  varieties  of 
apatite,  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It  also  exists  in  tlie 
aslies  of  6ea-i>lauts,  sea-water,  blood,  milk,  and  the  human 
teeth.  "Wirh  horon  and  silicon  it  forms  two  compounds, 
which  are  absorbed  by  water,  giving  rise  respectively  to  , 
boroflu«)ric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  7.  r. 

Flii’orotiA,  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  obtained  from  fluor. 

Flu'or-spar,  n.  Same  as  Flcor,  7.  t*. 

Fiuo«iil'ioate,  n.  [Fr.,  fnnn  Lat.^Mor,  and  «i7tco«,  q. 
v.]  (Chrm.)  A  compound  of  tluosilicic  acid  and  a  base. 

Fliio<4ilic'ic,  a.  [h'r.Jluosiliciqiu’.]  (Chem.)  Containing 
fluoric  acid  w  ith  silex. 

Fluosilic'ic  AcUl,  n.  (Oiem.)  See  Hydroflcosiucic 
Acid. 

Flur'ry,  n.  [Probablyacorruption  of  Flutter,  7.  r.]  A 
sudden  blast  or  gust  of  wind  ;  a  light,  temporary  breeze.  I 
"  Tbe  boat  wu  overset  by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north.''  Swift. 

— Violent  agitation;  bustle;  hurry  ;  commotion  ;  as,  “  this 
news  threw  her  into  a  jlarryV'  —  Swift. 

— r.  a.  To  put  in  agitation;  to  excite  or  alarm. 

Fltisli,  V.  n.  [.A..  S.JUotatiy  to  float;  Ger.^i>.tsen,to  flow, 
akin  to  Lat.  Jiue^.]  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly ;  to 
rush;  as,  the  blood  flushes  into  the  face.  —  To  come  in 
haste;  to  start.  (B.  Jonson.)  —  To  become  suffused;  to 
turn  red;  to  blush. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  the  Mood  to  flow  or  rise  suddenly  into 
the  face;  to  put  to  the  blush;  as,  **  to  flush  the  cheek 
with  shame.-’  —  To  redden  suddenly;  to  cause  to  glow. — 
To  elate;  to  elevate;  t*^  raise  the  spirits  of;  to  animate 
with  joy;  as,  ** flushed  with  great  victories  and  suc¬ 
cesses.”— To  cause  to  start;  as,  to  a  covey  of  birds. 

To  flush  up  joints.  (Masonry.)  To  fill  the  interstices 
in,  level,  or  flush  with  the  re.st  of  the  work. 

FIiimIi,  n.  A  sinlden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face;  or  more 
generally,  the  redness  resulting  from  such  an  afflux  of 
blood ;  a  blush;  a  bloom. — Sudden  impul8e.glow,or  excite¬ 
ment. — A  stream  of  water  suddenly  tlirown  on,  for  cleans¬ 
ing. —  A  hand  of  cards  in  which  all  are  of  the  same  suit. 

— a.  Flowing;  affluent;  abounding;  well  furnished;  as, 
flush  of  money. 

—Fresh;  full  of  vigor;  glowing. 

— Consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit  throughout. 

(Arch.)  The  continuance  in  the  same  plane  of  tbe  sur¬ 
faces  of  two  contiguous  bodies  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  they  nee  flush ;  this  is  irrespective  of  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  or  grain. 

(A'auL)  Applied  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  when  it  extends 
without  break  from  stem  to  stern,  as  in  a  frigate. 

Flll^ili,  adw  In  a  manner  so  as  to  be  even  or  level  with. 

Flii«ke<r,  p.a.  Elated;  excited;  animated;  —  tinged 
with  a  red  color,  from  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  face. 

Fln^^hVr,  n.  (Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  genus  ChWyn'o,  the  Les¬ 
ser-butcher  bird,  or  Red-backed  Shrike.  Lanius  coUyrio. 

Flii*^ti'in$i:.  n.  A  glow  of  red  in  the  face  from  sudden 
flow  of  Mood. 

FlilHtl'i IIS'*  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port  town  of  llol- 

1  laud,  prov.  Zealand,  on  the  W,  Scheldt,  near  the  S.  ex- 
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treraitv  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mid- 
dleburg:  Lat.  51®  2t)'  42"  N.,  \a)U.  3®  34'  67"  E.  The 
port  is  extensive,  safe,  and  luis  deep  water.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  with  both  K.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  tbe 
birthplace  of  the  miiiiiral  De  Riiyter.  P>p.  11,878. 

FltiHll'iiig*,  in  Mtchigan,  a  post-lowuship  of  Genesee 
Co.;  po]t.  about  2,(KK). 

Flii^h'in^,  in  Xeta  Tbrl\  a  p«jst-village  and  township 
of  Queens  co.,  borderiug  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  10 
m.  E.  of  New'  York  city;  pop.  of  township  abt.  15,000. 

Fliisli'iii^.  in  Ohio,  a  {>o8t-village  and  tow  usliip  of  Bel- 
niout  co.,  abt.  10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Clairsville;  pop.  of 
tow’nship  about  2,500. 

FliiHli'iii;;;,  in  J*envsyttania,  a  village  of  Bucks  co.,  on 
Neshaniing  Creek,  abt.  20  ra.  N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Flusli'iii;;‘ly9  adv.  In  a  flushing  mauner. 

FlliMh'iiOMM,  n.  Freshness. 

Fluster,  r. a.  [Icel.  to  hasten  imprudently; 

from  fiaustr.  undue  haste.  Cf.  Lat.  fiustrum,  a  swell  of 
the  sea,  and  Eng.  bluster.^  To  precipitate;  to  burry  on ; 
hence,  to  agitate;  to  confuse. 

— r.  n.  To  be  in  an  undue  hurry,  bustle,  or  heat;  to  be 
agitated. 

— n.  Hurry;  bustle;  agihition ;  confusion;  disorder. 

Fliis'ter,  r.a.  [Eng.^as/i.]  To  make  hot  or  rosy  with 
drink  ;  to  make  half  drunk. 

— n.  Heat  or  glow  from  drinking  liqnor. 

Fliistera'tioii,  Flustra'tioii,  n.  State  of  beingin 
a  hurry,  bustle,  or  confusion;  undue  agitation.  (Colloq.) 

Flus'tra,  n.  [A.  S.  flustrian,  to  weave.]  (Zool.)  A  gen. 
of  Zoophytes,  family  Alcyonidsr,  so  called  from  the  mat¬ 
like  structure  of  the  polypidoms,  which  in  this  gen.  are 
extremely  plant-like,  and  by  unscientific  observers  are 
generally  regarde*!  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable,  and 
n*jt  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  some  species,  the  poly- 
pidom  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  branching  frond, 
w  ith  polype  cells  either  on  one 
side  only,  or  on  both  sides;  in 
others,  it  extends  as  an  incrub- 
tation  on  rocks,  shells,  sea¬ 
weeds,  &c.  The  polype  cells 
are  arranged  quincnncially, 
and  are  in  juxtaposition,  more 
or  less  quudrangiilar.  fiat,  and 
W'ith  a  distinct  border,  whicli 
is  sometimes  furnished  with 
teeth  or  short  spines.  The 
p*)lypes  have  the  power  of  m*)v- 
ing  either  the  whole  head  at 
once,  or  the  tentacle.s  separate¬ 
ly,  and  show  no  little  activity,  Pig.  1037. 

so  that  a  living  F.  seen  through  LE.vF-LitLE  8E.v-M.iT. 

a  magnifying-glass,  is  a  ni*»'t  (Flustra  fiMacea.) 
beautiful  and  interesting  ob¬ 
ject.  One  of  the  most  common  species  is  F.  foliaceay 
wliich  grows  on  hard  ground  in  u  few  fathoms  water, 
and  is  continually  to  be  found  torn  up  by  the  waves,  and 
scattered  on  the  shore. 

Flute,  n.  [Yr.fiuU;  Ger.  flute;  ljo.t.  flare,  to  blow.] 
(Mns.)  A  popular  instrument,  the  u.se  of  which,  under 
various  f*>rm8,  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  ages. 
Of  its  origin  no  direct  account  can  be  given.  By  the 
ancient  poets  its  invention  was  ascrib^  to  gods  and 
goddesses.  Lucretius  tells  us  that  it  derived  its  origin 
“  from  the  breathing  of  the  westtrii  winds  over  certain 
reeds.”  The  sounds  thus  produced,  he  imagined,  gave 
rise  to  tbe  rural  pipe,  which,  after  undergoing  many 
changes,  has,  by  the  ingenuity  of  later  ages,  been  de¬ 
veloped  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  fascinating 
instruments  of  which  musical  science  c^an  boast.  In  its 
primitive  state  the  flute  was  played  like  tlie  modern 
flageolet,  with  a  mouth-piece  at  the  upper  end;  and 
from  the  shape  of  this  mouth-piece,  which  resembled 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  it  received  the  name  of  flute  d  bee. 
In  this  form,  with  slight  alterations,  it  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  w  a.s  gradually 
superseded  by  the  flauto  frarerso,  or  transverse  flute,  so 
called  from  its  being  blown  at  the  side,  and  consequently 
held  in  a  horizontal  position.  At  its  introduction  this 
instrument  was  about  eighteen  indies  in  length,  and 
had  but  one  key.  Even  in  this  state 
it  was  a  great  impnivenieiit  on  the 
old  flute  d  bee.  Shortly  after,  a 
movable  heaxl-joint  was  invented, 
its  length  being  increased,  and  more 
keys  added,  some  flutes  at  the  present 
time  haring  more  than  a  dozt'D  keys, 
ainl  few  less  than  six.  By  means  of 
these  they  are  enabled  to  execute  any 
music,  however  chromatic,  if  within 
their  compass,  which  extends  from 
C  below  the  treble  to  C  in  altissimo. 

Some  few  will  go  four  notes  lower,  an*! 
an  experienced  player  wdll  reach  E  flat 
in  altissimo.  In  December,  1832.  a  flute 
of  an  entirely  new  construction  was 
invented  by  .Mr.  Bcehra,  of  Munich.  It 
however  remained  in  obscurity  until 
1837,  when  it  was  adopted  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  French  professors  by  Mr. 

Cadmus ;  but  they  considered  its  adop¬ 
tion  would  be  attended  with  too  much 
trouble,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
an  open  G-«harp  key.  This,  however, 
was  soon  after  remedied  by  Mr.  Bonis. 
wh«*  put  a  shut  G-sharp  key  in  its  place. 

It  now  became  universally  adopted : 
and  having  in  its  altered  shite  receiv*  *! 
the  approval  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  has  been  thoroughly  fluted  column. 
established  in  France  ever  since.  (Canterbury  Cath.) 


Fig.  ia38. 
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(Arch.)  An  upright  chnnnel  on  tho  shaft  of  a  column. 

•  nsualtv  ending  heini'<pheric«Uy  at  tl»e  top  Hn<i  lK>ttoin 
(Fig.  103'').  Tlieir  plane  or  hurizonUl  section  is  some¬ 
times  seiiiicircular,  nr  segmental,  or  elliptical,  ^  in 
some  examples  of  (irecian  architeiture.  'Ihe  Doric 
column  ha-s  twenty  flutes  round  its  circumference;  the 
Ionic,  Ct»riulUiau,  and  Composite  have  respectively 
twenty-four. 

Flute,  v.n.  To  play  upon  the  flute. 

— i’.  a.  To  sing  or  play  in  a  soft  touo»  similar  to  that  of 
a  flute.  — To  form  flutes  or  channels,  as  in  a  column.— 

To  form  or  shape,  as  corresponding  channels  in  the 
muslin  of  a  ladv's  ruffle. 

Flnt'od,p.a.  Channelled;  fnrroweil;  as.^uieci columns. 

—Thin  flne,  flute-like,  as  musical  notes. 

FInt’er,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  the  Ante.  —  One  who 
makes  channelled  work  on  columns. 

Flut  ing,  n.  A  channel  or  Uirrow  in  a  column,  or  in 
the  muslin  of  a  lady’s  ruffle;  fluted  work. 

Flut'ist,  n.  A  performer  on  the  flute. 

Fllit  ter.  V.  n  [A.  S.Jioteran;  h-JirMideren,  to  flap,  to 
waver-  tier,  ftattrrn,  to  move  about  with  quick  vibra¬ 
tions;  allied  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly, 

without  flying,  or  taking  but  short  flights;  to  hover. 

“  They  fed,  aad;*t*tt’riny  by  degrees  withdrew.”— Prjrden. 

— To  move  about  quickly  and  irregularly,  or  with  great 
bustle  and  show,  without  consequence;  as.  the  fops  who 
fult^  in  the  ball  n)Om.— To  be  in  agitation;  to  be  in  a 
slate  of  uncertainty;  to  waver;  to  fluctuate. 

“  We/fu/tered  upon  the  wings  of  doubtful  success.”— .ffotrell. 

— r.  a.  To  hurry  the  mind  of;  to  agitate;  to  disorder;  to 
throw  into  confusion. 

Flut'ter.n.  Viliration;  nndulation;  quick  and  irregular 
motion;  as,  *•  llie.^ntfrr  of  a  fan.” — Addison. 

_ llurrv;  tumult;  agitation  of  mind;  confusion;  disorder; 

irregularity  of  position. 

Fltil'teror.  n.  One  who  flutters. 

Flut  teriiisly.  mlv.  In  a  fluttering  manner. 

FItIt'y,  a.  Having  the  sound  of  a  flute. 

Flu  vKn'iia.  in  Xtw  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  al>t.  135  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Fliivan^iia,  tn  I'lr^fnta,  a  S.K.  central  co.;  area,  abt. 
170  sq  m.  Tfirrrs.  .lames  and  llivanna  rivers.  .Shr/ace, 
diversified ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap. 
Palmvra.  P>tp.  abt.  13,000. 

Flii'v'iitl.  Flnviat'lc.  a.  [Lat..fluvia;t.s./?uOTa<im.'t. 
from  ftui'ius,  a  river,  from  fturre.  to  flow.J  Belonging 
to  rivers;  growing  or  living  in  streams  or  ponds;  as, 
fluriatic  plants,  flarial  deposits. 

Fln'vlales,  n  p(.  (Bol.)  Same  as  N.tiADiCEX,  q  r. 
Flu'viitllsl.  n.  A  person  who  undertakes  to  explain 
tlie  geographical  or  geitlogical  phenomena  of  a  region 
or  country  Ity  the  action  of  existing  streams. 
Flii'vlatile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.jluriaWis.  See  Flutul.] 
Belonging  to  rivets;  formed  l.y,  or  existing  in,  rivers. 
Flli’vlo-mariiie'.  a.  [Lat.  a  river,  and  mari¬ 

nas,  from  mare,  the  sea.]  (Gml.)  Noting  such  firmatioiis 
as  have  Ireen  deposited,  by  tire  agency  of  rivers,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
their  months.  —  Craig. 

Flux,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hst.f  liras,  a  flowing,  from  flurrf, 
to  flow.]  Tire  motion  or  pas-sing  of  a  fluid :  as,  a  flux 
of  water.— The  moving  or  passing  of  anytliing  in  rapid 
succession. 

“  Languages  are  in  a  perpetual  guv." — Felton. 

— Concourse ;  confluence;  as,  “  thojiur  of  company.”  Shahs. 
— The  flow  of  the  tide,  — opi«>seiI  to  reflax. 

(Med.)  Any  preternatural  fluid  evacuation  from  tlie 
body,  hut  more  especially  those  that  proceed  from  the 
bowels.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  diarrlioea ;  ami  dys¬ 
entery  was  long  known  as  the  hloody-flux.  —  bee  Diar- 

RHtEA,  BTSKNTKRT. 

(Chf.m.)  One  of  those  compiainds  which  are  used  by 
the  chemist  either  as  aids  to  the  fusion  of  bodies,  or  as 
reducing  or  oxidizing  agents.  Fluxes  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes  —  reducing,  oxidising,  douhlt  decompos¬ 
ing.  and  simple  fluxes.  The  most  important  reducing 
fluxes  are  the  cai'lionates  of  soda  and  pota.sli  (used  alone 
or  mixed  with  charcoal),  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  black 
flux  (a  compound  formed  try  throwing  into  a  red-hot 
crucitile  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  water);  tlie  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  are  the 
principal  oxidizing  fluxes;  and  a  mixture  of  tliree  parts 
carbonate  of  soda  and  finr  of  carlionate  of  potash  forms 
an  excellent  donhie  decoinposing  flux.  The siniide  fluxes 
act  as  purifying  agents,  removing  and  dissolving  any 
mechanical  impurity  contained  in  the  sulistance  acted 
upon.  Borax,  microcosmic  salt,  and  powdered  glass  are 
used  as  simple  flaxes.  The  limestone  used  in  iron-smelt¬ 
ing  is  a  good  example  of  a  flux. 

Flux,  r  a.  To  melt;  to  fuse;  to  make  liquid. 

Fluxa  lion,  n.  The  act  of  melting,  fusing,  or  m.aking 
liquid.  -  , 

Flu.xibU’lty,  n.  [Lat.  /inTrhifi/aj,  from/u«re,  to  flow.] 
Tlie  qiialitv  of  being  fluxihle. 

Fliix  ible.  a.  [Fr,  from  Lnt.  fluxibilis.  See  Flix] 
Capatile  of  being  melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 
Flux'iblciie.ss,  n.  Same  as  Fujxibiutt,  q.  v. 
Fliix’ilp.  a.  Same  as  Flciibi.e,  q.  r. 

Fliix'iuil.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluxio,  from  fliiere.  to 
flow.]  The  act  of  flowing,  or  moving  as  a  fluid.  —  Tlie 
matter  that  flows.  —  Fusion,  as  of  metals. 

(Med.)  -K  flow  of  blood  nr  other  linmor  toward  any 
organ  with  greater  force  than  natural.  —  DiingHson. 

(Math.)  The  analysis  of  infinitely  small  variable 
quantities,  invented  by  Newton  in  16^.  Newton  con¬ 
sidered  a  curve  as  generated  by  tlie  nniforni  motion  of 
a  point,  and  decomposed  at  every  instant  by  the  con¬ 
stant  velocity  of  this  point  into  two  others,  one  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  abscissa,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 


axis  of  the  ordinates.  These  velocities  are  what  he  called 
the  tltucions  of  the  co-ordinates;  while  tiio  arbitrary  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  point  which  describes  the  curve  is  the 
ion  of  the  arc.  Recipri>call>%  the  arc  described  is  called 
xho Jiu^t  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  desenbed  by 
the  moving  point ;  the  corresponding  absciss  is  the  flu¬ 
ent  of  the  velocity  estimated  in  the  direction  of  tlie  ab¬ 
sciss,  and  the  ordinate  the  fluent  of  the  velocity  of 
point  estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinate.  The 
same  considerations  may  be  extended  to  the  areas  bound¬ 
ed  by  curve  lines,  to  surfaces  and  the  volunie.s  which 
they  determine,  to  forces  which  give  rise  to  motion  in 
bodies,  and  to  the  effects  w  hich  they  produce.  In  lact. 
tlie  theory  is  applicable  to  everything  \vhich  forms  the 
object  of  the  niallieiiiatical  or  pliysico-iiiatlienialical 
sciences.— The  methods  of  integral  and  differential  cal¬ 
culus,  which  are  less  complex  and  more  trustworthy, 
have  superseded  the  fluxions,  although  they  are  still 
employed  in  working  out  some  problems.  —  SeeDiFFER- 
ENTI-4L  C.VLCULLS,  INTEGRAL  CaUCI-US. 

Fliix’ional,  Flux'ionary,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
soIvikI  by, fluxions.  — Temporary;  inconsUiut;  variable. 
Fliix'ioiiist,  lie  One  skilb’d  in  fluxions. 

Fly,  V.  n.  {imp.  flew  :  pp.  flown.)  [A.  S  flfogan  ;  Gcr. 
jlirgm,  to  move  in  the  air.]  To  move  or  sail  through 
the  air  by  the  aid  of  wings,  as  a  bird.  —  To  float  or  move 
in  the  air;  to  pa^s  through  the  air.  *•  Sparks  up¬ 
ward.”  {Job  V.) — To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celer¬ 
ity,  either  on  land  or  water;  to  move  rapidly  in  any 
manner  — To  break  or  part  suddenly;  to  burst;  to 
spring  by  an  elastic  force.  — To  run  away;  to  escape; 
to  attempt  to  escape.  “The //yinp prey.” — Spmsrr. 

Tojly  at.  to  spring  with  violence  upon;  to  fall  on  sud¬ 
denly.— To. in  the  face  of  to  insult;  to  assail;  to 
attack  violently  ;  to  act  in  defiance  of;  a.'<,  “  tofy  in  na- 
ture’syace  ”  {Drydni.) — T'^fyofT,  to  depart  suddenly  ;  to 
revolt. —  To  fy  <  ut,  to  burst  into  passion  :  to  break  out 
into  license;  to  start  violently  in  any  direction. —  fo 
to  discharge  ;  as,  /xfyly  a  volley.  —  (,Au«<.)  To 
let  go  suddenly  ;  as,  to  let  Jiy  tlie  jib-sheets.  —  Tn  come 
off  With  Jiying  ’cohtrti.  to  be  successful. 

— t’.  u.  To  quit  by  flight;  to  shun;  to  avoid;  to  decline 
association  with:  as,  sleep  the  wretch.”  Dryden, 
—To  cause  to  fly  or  float;  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey  ;  as, 
to  fly  d.  flag.  *•  To  fly  other  ravening  fowl  with  a  fal¬ 
con.”  —  iiacon. 

Fly,  n.  {/.•'id.)  A  name  applied  almost  indi.scriininately 
to  all  insects  possessing  wings;  being  often  extended  to 
all  insects  of  thesul*-order  Diptera,  q.  r.,  and  often  also 
restricted  to  the  family  Muscin,*,  7.  r.  The  fly  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  possessing  a  pair  of  veined  and  membranous 
wings,  with  two  movable  bodies  called  balancers  (?iaf- 
placed  a  little  behind  them.  The  mouth  is  formed 
of  between  two  and  six  seUiceous  pieces  of  scaly  tex¬ 


ture,  and  these  pieces  are  either  imposed  in  a  prol^oscis- 
like  sheath,  or  covered  by  one  or  two  lamina?,  which 
form  it.  The  head  is  globular  or  hemispherical.  The 
month  is  only  formed  for  transmitting  fluids,  and  is 
consequently  very  delicate  in  structure.  The  sucker 
pertorins  the  part  of  a  lancet,  and  pierces  the  envel¬ 
ope  vegetable  or  animal  fluicls,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  fiiiitl  itself  being  transmitted  up  into  the  mouth 
of  the  ins^'Ct.  The  antenn*  are  united  in  front,  and 
are  approximated  at  the  hase.  Above  the  true  wings 
of  the  insect,  and  a  little  behind  them,  are  the  balancers 
or  haltrrca tliese  are  almost  membranous,  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  witli  two  little  knobs  at  tlieir  extremities,  whb  h 
are  capable  of  dilatation.  The  legs  of  this  class  of  in- 
Re<“ta  nre  longaiid  slender  ;  and  the  feet  it  is  well  known 
are  furnislied  with  skinny  jialms.  to  enable  them  to 
stick  on  glass  and  other  smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

(.Hich.)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  in 
motion,  regulates  the  rest. 

(Xatd.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  32 
points  are  drawn,  and  to  which  the  needle  is  attached 
underneath;  the  compa.s8-card.  —  Craig. 

{Printing.)  That  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  printing- 
press.  whi«-h  withdraws  the  shet-t,  and  lays  it  aside  after 
the  impression  is  made. —  Wnrerder. 

Fly'bnise,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Silene. 

Fly'-bittoii,  a.  Marked  from  the  bites  of  flies. 

Fly  blow,  V.  a.  [Prov  Eng.  6/ot,  the  egg  of  a  maggot.] 
To  deposit  an  egg  in  anything,  as  a  fly.  —  To  taint,  as 
with  the  eggs  that  produce  maggots. 

— 71.  The  egg  of  a  fly. 

Fly'boat,  n.  \Fr.' flibot;  Dot.  rfuhoot.']  A  light,  swift 
kind  of  boat  used  on  canals.  —  .K  flat-bottomed  vessel, 
peculiar  to  Mollund,  used  mostly  in  the  c<»H8ting-trade. 

Fly'-booU,  n.  A  case  in  the  f()rm  of  a  book  used  by 
anglers  to  contain  artificial  flies. 
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Fly'-cat<*lior,  n.  One  who  catches  flies. 

(Zoiil.)  Tire  .Muscicapidse,  nil  extensive  family  of 
Irirds,  order  Itisessores.  represented  in  N.  .America  by 
abt.  30  species.  As  tlieir  name  implies,  the  fly-catchers 
prey  on  inserts,  wliich  they  seize  in  mid-air.  Tliey  have 
the  lieak  horizontally  depres.sed,  and  armed  witli  bris¬ 
tles  at  its  base,  with  tlie  point  more  or  less  deciirved  and 
emarginated.  The  value  of  the  insectivorous  family  of 
birds  to  man  is  incaleulable.  As  Bnffon  truly  says: 
“  Vain  would  be  tlie  efforts  of  man  to  destroy  or  banish 
the  clouds  of  flying  inserts  hy  wliicli  he  would  be  as¬ 
sailed.  Man  and  quadrupeds  cannot  defend  themselves 
against  tliem.  They  attack  with  their  stings  ;  tliey  op- 
pose  the  progress  of  enUivation,  and  devour  the  useful 
productions  of  the  earth.  They  infect  with  their  ex¬ 
crement,  or  their  egg^.  all  the  provisions  which  are 
necessary  to  be  preserved.  Tlius  we  find  that  the  ben^ 
ficent  birds  are  not  even  sufficiently  nunierous  in  such 
climates,  where,  neverthele.‘«s,  their  speci**8  are  by  tar 
the  most  niultipln-d.”  One  of  the  best  types  of  flj’- 
catchers  is  that  presented  by  the  Tyrant  Fly-catcher, 
King  bird  or  Bee-martin,  Muscicapa  Tyrannus.  or  Tyran- 
nnx  Carolincnsis.  Tliis  bird  is  peculiar  to^  AmericA 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a8  inches  in  length, 
and  U  in  extent  of  wing.  The  general  color  of  the 
upper  parts  is  a  dark  bluish-gray,  inclining  to  dull 
slate-black,  on  the  head  of  which  the  central  fesithers 
along  the  crown  form  a  gorgeous  orange  patch.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  branches  of  trees;  it  is  a  rather 
bulky  structure,  composed  of  twigs  and  wool,  or  tow 
and  cotton,  and  is  very’  thick  and  snug.  It  scarcely 
deserves  its  nglv  appellation,  as  it  is  only  at  those  pe¬ 
riods  w  hen  its  n’late  is  attached  to  the  nest  by  care  for 
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her  little  brood,  that  this  fly-catcher  is  more  fierca  or 
tyrannical  than  any  other.  At  such  times,  however,  ft 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  conduct  is  rather  outrageous. 
No  matter  the  species  of  bird,  no  matter  its  size  or 
strength,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  approaches  any  way  near 
the  tyrant's  uest  to  excite  his  jealous  rage,  and  out  he 
sallies  bent  on  insbmt  satisfaction.  Itissiiid  that  eagles 
and  haw  ks  may  not  with  impunity  approach  this  bird’s 
nest,  made  sacred  by  his  fledglings,  and  that,  darting 
up  into  tlie  air.  it  will  launch  dow  n  on  to  the  back  of 
its  enemy,  and  there  anchor  in  su'  h  a  way  as  to  make 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  dishaige  him.  Tlie  European 
species,  Mu!(cicapa  grxsola.  the  Beam-bird  or  Bee-biid, 
is  distinguished  from  any  other  by  having  much  more 
slender  bills,  with  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape. 

Fly  CreeU,  in  New  I’orA*,  a  post-office  of  Utsego  co. 

Fly'er,  n.  See  Flier. 

Fly'-liJ^h.  r.  n.  To  use  flies  for  bait  in  angling. 

Fly'-fi««tiiii^^  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  using  natural 
or  artificial  flies  for  bait  in  angling 

Fly'-flap,  n.  A  fan  or  flapper  for  driving  away  flies. 

FTy'-flappor,  n.  One  stationed  at  or  near  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  flies;  one  who  wields 
the  fly-flap. 

Fly-lioney^iickle,  n.  {Bot.)  SeeLoxicrRA. 

Fly  ing:.  The  power  which  many  animals  i*osse8s  of 
raising  themselves  in  the  air.  and  in  moving  through  it 
in  various  directions,  supported  by  the  atmosphere  alone. 
See  M  INO. 

Fly  i  iig:,(.4rtifloial,)aspecies of  propulsion  through 
the  air  by  means  of  inet  lmnical  or  artificial  contrivances, 
often  attempte<l  by  man.  The  art  of  flying,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  art,  has  been  often  attempted ;  even  among  the 
ancients  it  w’hs  tried,  and  we  are  informed,  sncceedwl  to 
some  slight  extent.  Friar  Bacon  aflirms.  in  his  writings, 
tliat  this  art  is  not  only  po^8ibIe,  but  he  also  informs 
that  he  himself  knew  how  to  construct  a  machine  in 
which  a  man,  in  a  sitting  position,  might  be  able  to  trans 
port  him.self  through  the  air  like  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  This  secret  of  Friar  Bacon  consisted  of  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  mechanical  contrivance :  it  was  a  pair  of  globes 
made  of  hollow  copper,  exhausted  of  air,  on  which  a  chair 
could  be  supported,  by  which  means  a  man  could  float 
in  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth,  and  could  buoy  him¬ 
self  along.  Another  friar  asserts  the  truth  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  or,  at  lea.st,  of  one  similar.  Father  Francisco  Lana 
declares  that  a  round  vessel  of  plate-brass.  14  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  weighing  three  ounces  per  square  foot,  will  only 
weigh  1,8-13  oz.;  whereas  a  quantity  of  common  air  of 
the  same  bulk  will  weigh  2,165%  oz. :  consequently  he 
deduces  the  fact  that  the  globe  wdll  not  only  be  sus¬ 
tained  In  the  air,  but  that  it  will  be  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  a  weight  of  373%  oz. :  and  also,  that  a  gb»be  of  the 
same  w’eiglit,  but  greater  in  capacity,  would  support  a 
man.  This,  however,  Is  a  fallacy;  for,  from  the  fact  of 
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nature  abhorring  a  racuum,  the  globe  would  be  cmehed 
In  by  the  superior  lorco  ol  tlie  atmosphere.  At  munr 
periods  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  pliiloaophera, 
particularly  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  it  has  Ijeeii 
asserted  thai.  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  march  of  im¬ 
provement,  tiviiig  in  the  air  will  be  made  as  easy  as  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  earth.  Tlio  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  how¬ 
ever.  much  to  Ik*  questioned. 

Fly'iny^-artiriery,  n.  (Mil.)  Horse  artillery. 

Fly'iiiif-bricl^ft*. /i  (Mil.)  A  contrivance  for  cross¬ 
ing  rivers  in  rapid  movements;  a  temporary  bridge;  a 
bridge  of  pontoons,  &c, 

Fly  ins-biittross,  n.  (ArcA.)  See  Butiress. 

Fly'ing'-caiiip.  n.  (.Vt7.)  A  camp  or  body  of  troops 
kept  constantly  in  the  field  to  cover  its  own  garrisons, 
and  annoy  the  enemy.  —  Bu^m. 

Fly'iii^-fi«ih,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Exocetus. 

Fly'ing“-fi>x,  a.  {Z'hH.)  Tlie  Kaloug,  an  animal  of  the 
Bat  family,  of  wliich  it  is  the  largest  species.  It  derives  its 
common  name  of  flying-fox  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a  fox.  It  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  E.  .\rcliipeIago,  where  it  occurs  in  great  numbers. 
These  animal.s  are  vegebirians  in  their  diet,  and  commit 
great  ravages  in  the  ganlens  and  plantations  in  tlie 
countries  in  which  they  abound.  That  they  may  occa¬ 
sionally  live  on  animal  food,  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  when  in  confinement,  they  have  been  known  to 
devour  tlie  flesh  of  birds  with  great  avidity.  Like  the 
rest  of  tlie  bats,  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habit.-*,  and 
during  the  day  they  remain  suspended  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  usually  aflbcting  those  of  the  fig  genus  for  this 
purpose.  So  quietly  do  tliey  keep  in  this  clinging  atti¬ 
tude,  that  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
flying-fox  might  r«*adily  misbike  them  for  part  of  the 
tree  itself,  and  only  be  undeceived  when,  di.-<turbed  by 
his  presence,  the  seemingly  hmg,  pendent  fruit  suddenly 
assumed  animal  life,  and  fluttered  in  ina8se.s  round  and 
round  their  roost. 

Fly'ins’-lo'inur,  n.  (Zitoh^  The  Gah'npithf.cux  volans. 
called  alst)  Colugo.  an  animal  closely  allied  to  the  Bats, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  flying  or  leaping  con.sider- 
able  distances,  by  means  of  a  memln-ane  connecting  its 
limbs  with  each  otlier.  The  F-L.  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Qwidrumana  and  the  Cheiroptera;  to 
the  latter,  indeed,  it  has  a  great  resemblance,  insomuch 
as  many  naturalists 
of  eminence  have 
placed  it  in  lhatorder. 

It  differs,  however, 
from  the  bats  in  many 
respects,  not  the  least 
important  deviation 
of  which  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  opposable 
thumbs  on  all  the  feet, 
which  are  compo>ed 
of  five  fingers  united 
by  a  membrane.  Not¬ 
withstanding  thi.s,  it 
Certainly  bears  in  its 
appearance  and  hab¬ 
its  a  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  flying- 
fo.x.  In  its  diet,  it  is 
both  carnivorous  and 
frugivorous :  feeding 
on  birds  and  their 
eggs,  insects,  and 
fruits.  It  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipel¬ 
ago,  living  in  the  for¬ 
ests;  seeking  by  night 
for  its  food,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  a  dormant 
state  during  the  day.  a-s  already  related  of  the  flying-fox. 
The  natives  occasionally  eat  this  animal ;  but  fastidious 
jmiges  pronounce  its  fle.sh  as  being  extremely  nauseous. 

Fiy'i!i3:-|>arty,  n.  A  party  of  scouts. 

Fly'iii^r''l>i>>  The  fly  of  a  clock. 

Fiy'iii;;!:-«imirr<*l,  n.  (ZoUl.)  See  Ptehomys. 

Fly'-Ieaf,  n  Au  nnprinted  or  blank  leaf,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  emi  of  a  book 

Fly'-aiiHii,  n. ;  jd.  Fly'-mex.  The  driver  of  a  fly,  or  light 
public  vehi'de. 

Fly  in  Xrw  IbrA-,  a  P.  0.  of  Ulster  co. 

Fly ilii'villt*,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Pendleton  co. 

Fly '-poiHon,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Ami.\nthum. 

Fly n.  An  imperfect  oxide  of  arsenic,  which, 
mi.xed  wjth  sugar  and  water,  is  used  to  kill  flies.  Brandt. 

Fly'»rail,  n.  The  part  of  a  table  turned  out  at  right 
angles  therewith,  to  support  the  leaf. 

Fly'-speck,  n  The  stain  left  by  the  excrement  of  any 
insect,  especially  of  the  common  fly. 

Fly'-trftp,  n.  (Bot.)  See  l)ioN.£.\. 

Fly'- wiled,  n.  (Mech.)  A  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim, 
placed  on  the  shaft  of  any  machinery  put  in  motion  by 
any  irregular  and  intermitting  force,  for  the  purpo-se  of 
rendering  the  motion  equal  and  regular  by  means  of 
Its  momentum.  The  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  after  a  few 
revolutions,  acquires  a  momentum  snflScient  to  cause  it 
to  revolve  with  a  velocity  depending  upon  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  machinery.  In  all  cases  where  a  rotary 
motion  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  reciprocating  one  by 
means  of  a  crank,  a  flv-wheel  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  motion  at  tliose  two  jioints  of  the  revolution  in 
which  the  crank  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
moving  force  act<?.  The  momentum  acquired  by  the  fly¬ 
wheel  urges  the  crank  forward  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  previously  moving,  and  continues  the  roUition, 
thus  making  the  motion  equal  and  uniform. 

F-  W.,  abbreviation  of  Fieli>-M.\kshal,  q.r. 


Fo,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  Buddha.  Originally,' 
the  name  Buddha  was  expres.sed  in  theChinese  binguage 
with  sufficient  exiicmess  by  tlie  term  Fo-tliau,  pro-j 
nounced  Fbiwlah;  but, as  is  usual  in  China  with  properi 
names,  the  last  syllable  was  subsequently  dropped.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  theChinese  lii^^torians,  the  religion  of  Buddha 
was  introduced  into  Cliina  in  the  reign  of  Ming-ti  of  the 
dyna.sty  of  the  llans, about  the  sixty-fuiu  th  year  of  the 
Christian  (era;  hut  tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that' 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  Indian  reformer  had  been  carried 
thitlier  before  tliut  period,  and  that  it  is  only  to  llieir 
official  recognition  by  the  government  that  this  latter 
date  refers.  In  China  the  s.imo  principles  arc  atlopted 
a.s  in  all  countries  where  Buddhism  is  professed,  with  the 
excejition  of  a  few  trifling  iluviations  which  the  various 
traiifilatiuns  of  the  Buddhist  wiitings  from  their  original 
Sanskrit  have  naturally  generated.  —  See  Buddhism. 
Foul,  n.  [A.  S. /ola  ;  Oev. /iilUn  ;  Yr.poulain;  Lat. 
pullus ;  Or.  polos.]  The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of 
quadrupeds;  a  colt,  or  filly. 

Foal,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth,  spoken  of  a  mare,  or  she-oss. 
— V.  71.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  mare  and  other  beasts 
of  tlie  equine  genus. 

Foal'in^;:,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  colt  or  filly. 
Foul-fool,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tussilvoo. 

Fouin,  n.  [A.  S./dm;  allied  to  Lat.  spuma,  or  puma.] 
The  wliite  siibshince  which  agitation  or  fermentation 
gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors;  froth;  spume. 

— r.  ti.  To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam  ;  as,  a  foaming  horse,  the 
ybami/ii/how  l.  —  To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 
Be /oameth  and  gnasheth  with  hia  teeth.”  —  Murk  ix.  11. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  froth.  —  To  throw  oat  with  rage  or 
violence. 

Foaiii'ily,  adv.  Frothily. 

Foam  loKH,  a.  Destitute  of  foam. 

Foaiii'y,  a.  Covered  with  froth  or  spume. 

Fou'ty,or  Fo'ta.  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  Harbor, 
al't.  0  m.  N.  of  Queenstowui. 

Fob,  »i.  [Ger./ay)/)r.]  A  little  pocket  for  a  watch. 

—tv  a.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud  ;  to  impose  upon. 

To  fob  ojf,  to  shift  off;  to  put  aside  by  an  artifice;  to 
delude  by  a  trick  ;  as,  “  I  determined  not  to  be  fobbed 
o//’with  a  garter.”  —  Addison. 

Fo'oal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /ocu^.  See  in/Va.]  Belonging 
to  or  concerning  a  focus;  as,  a  /ocaf  point,  tlie  focal 
distance  of  a  lens,  or  ellipse. 

Fo'oaJizo,  tv  a.  To  bring  to  a  focus  ;  to  concentrate, 
as  light  or  sound.  ^ 

Focilo,  (/o'.’iV,)  n.  (Anat.)  The  greater  bone  of  the  arm 
or  the  log,  the  latter  being  termed  focile  minus. 
Fooiiii'ctPr,  n.  [Lat.^'>cw5,  and  Ur.  rnetron^  a  measure.] 
.\n  instrument  for  bringing  to  a  focus  or  concentrating. 
Fo'PllS,  71.;  pi.  F'o'cCSES  or  Fo'ci.  fLat./oc:i-i,  a  lieurth, 
or  point  of  greatest  heat;  allied  to  fovere^  to  warm.]  A 
central  petint;  a  point  of  concentration  or  convergence. 

(Optics.)  'NVhvn  light  is  reflected  from  regular  curved 
concave  surfaces  so  that  all  the  rays  converge  to  one 
point,  that  point  is  called  the  focus.  The  same  term  is 
api'lied  to  that  point  towards  w  liich  rays  of  light  con- 
I  verge  after  passing  through  a  refnictory  medium,  sucli 
as  a  lens.  A  telescope,  or  other  optical  in^truIllent,  is 
said  to  be  in  focus  w  hen  the  arrangement  of  lenses  is  such 
that  the  object  examined  falls  clearly  and  distinctly  upon 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  In  the  reflection  of  heat,  the 
point  to  which  the  rays  converge  is  also  called  the  focus. 

(Geom.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  jaunts  in  the  para¬ 
bola,  ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the  rays  reflected 
from  all  these  curves  converge  an<l  meet. 

FoVliS,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  concentrate,  or  converge  ;  to 
bring  to  a  focus ;  to  bring  the  focus  to  bear  upon  ;  as,  to 
focus  a  camera. 

Foil'tler, n.  [.\.  from  fedan,  to  feed; 

Qar.  fatter.]  (Agidc.)  Tlie  food  given  to  animals,  such 
as  the  sterns  and  leaves  of  plants.  In  fact,  whatever  is 
given  as  ordinary  food  is  termed  whilst  corn, 

‘  oats,  beans,  &c.,  are  termed  solid  food.  In  some  parts, 
hay  and  straw,  mingled  together,  is  particularly  deiiomi- 
nateil  fodder. 

Fiid'ilpi*,  IV  a.  To  feed  with  dry  food  or  cut  grass,  Ac. ; 
to  furnisii  with  hay,  straw,  oats,  Ac. 

'  Foil'ilerpr,  n.  One  who  fodders  cattle. 

Foe.  I  S..AZA,  from  to  hate  ;  ixrv.feind.]  An 
‘  enemy  in  war;  an  adversary:  an  opposing  army  or  na¬ 
tion  at  war;  as,  ”  he  fought  great  battles  with  his  sav- 
age  /'>«.”  —  Sprnser. 

— An  enemy:  a  jierse.cntor ;  one  who  entertains  personal 
enmity,  grudge,  hutretl,  or  malice  against  another. — 

•  An  opponent;  an  ill-wisher;  one  who  opposes  anything 

•  in  principle;  a-s  a  foe  to  received  doctrines.” — 

^  Foe'inaii,  ;  /jL  Foemen.  An  enemy  in  war;  as,  “  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.”  —  Scolt. 

^  Fwiiio'uluiil.  «.  [Lat./a?7itts.]  (Bot.)  The  Fennel, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Jptacea?,  distinguished  by  the 
cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed  fruit.  The  flowers  are  )*el- 
,  low.  Ail  the  species  are  aromatic,  and  have  much  di- 
r  vided  leaves  with  thread  like  segments.  The  best  known 
is  the  common  fennel.  F.  vulgare^  a  native  of  the  south 
"  of  Europe.  It  is  a  biennial,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 

7  is  cultivated  in  gardens  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves, 

t  which  are  boiled,  and  served  with  mackerel,  with  salmon, 
and  occasionally  with  other  kinds  of  fish,  or  are  em- 
7  jdoyed  to  form  a  sauce  for  them. 

7  Fii^ii  mil  Cr  neon  III,  n.  [Lat..  gray  hay.]  (Bot.)  The 
f  Fennereek,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  A;nace/r.  The  leaves 
1  have  three  obovate  leaflets  and  scythe-shaped  stijmles 
?  The  flowers  generally  have  the  heel  very  small,  so  that 
the  unngs  and  stajidard  present  the  appearance  of  a 
i  tripetalous  corolla.  The  common  F.  is  a  native  of  the 
,  south  of  Europe,  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia;  it  is  much 
cultivated  in  Irnlia  as  a  fodder-plant. 

Fue'talf  a.  Same  as  Fet.4I>,  q.  v. 
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Fflp'ticido,  n.  Same  as  Feticide,  q.  v. 

Fio'tor,  n.  Same  us  Fetor,  q.  iv 

F<o'tii«,  ri.  Same  as  Fetus,  q.  v. 

Fotf,  71.  [Icel.  fok^fiuk;  Dan. /or/,  driving  snowv]  A 
dense,  watery  vap(»r  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
water;  a  dense,  nuust  vapor  rising  from  the  earth  or 
generated  near  it. — See  Mist. 

— A  cloud  of  smoko  or  dust. 

Foy,  n.  [W. L.  Lat. /o^a^i«m,  dry  gr.iss.]  After¬ 
grass;  grass  gruwu  in  autumn,  after  the  hay  has  been 
mown. 

Fo^,  tv  a.  To  envelop  as  with  fog:  to  darken;  to  over- 
Ciist.  —  To  jiasturo  cattle  on  the  aftergrass. 

Fo;far'as.  a  town  of  Hungary  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Alovta,  56  m.  K.  of  Ilermanstadt ;  prjyi.  6,227. 

Fotf'-baillt,  n.  An  appearance  at  sea,  in  thick  or  hazy 
weather,  sometimes  resembling  a  land-fall,  but  which 
gradually  disapi)ears  on  approach. 

Fo'jfoy,  71.  Same  as  Fogy,  q.  tv 

Fogf'grajfo,  Foo'(je,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fogagium.]  Rank,  or 
coarse  grass,  not  mowed  or  eaten  down  in  summer  or 
autumn. 

Fog-jfia,  (fofa,)  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  cap  of  prov.  of  same 
name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain,  46  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Cainpo  Basso.  It  is  well  built,  most  of  the 
houses  being  reconstructed  since  an  earthquake,  which 
happened  in  1732.  It  has  large  storehouses  for  keeping 
corn,  and  i.s  tlie  place  w'here  the  flocks  that  feed  on  the 
great  jdain  of  Apulia  are  registered,  /bp.  25,000. 

Fog^'f^ily,  adv.  Mistily ;  darkly ;  cloudily. 

Fog^'s'iiiess,  71.  A  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  filled 
with  watery  exhalations;  cloudiness;  mistiness. 

Fo;f's:y»a.  Misty ;  c!ou<iy :  full  of  moist  vapors  or  watery 
exhalations  ;  as,  a  foggy  atnmspliere,  a  foggy  climate. 

— Cloudy  in  intellect;  darkened;  dull;  foggy  ideas. 

Fii'jrie,  n.  Same  as  Fogy,  q.  tv 

Fos‘'loss,  a.  Free  from  fog. 

Fosr'It'SVille*  in  rc7insylvania,  a  post-village  of  Le¬ 
high  co.,  about  9  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  Allentown. 

Fo'gro,  an  island  of  Britisli  N.  America,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  oft  the  N  K.  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  Lat,  49*^  40' 
N.,  Lon.  54°  W.  —  A  N.E.  district  of  Newloundlaud. 

Fo'sTO,  Fiie'iro,  or  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd 
Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  highest  of  the 
group,  being  9,760  feet  above  sea-level,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  one  single  mountain,  tlnuigh,  on  the 
siiles,  there  are  deep  valleys  ;  I.at.  14°  63'  N  ,  Lon.  24° 
30'  W.  Area.  40  m.  in  circumference.  It  has  no  rivers  ; 
and  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  prevails,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  Islands  of  the  archij)elago,  producing 
excellent  maize  and  fruits.  Chief  town.  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Luz.  F>p.  eslini.  at  8.000. 

Fog;'- rings',  n.  A  bank  of  fog  in  the  shajte  of  a  circle. 

Fo'jry,  F-Zget,  Fo'g.e,  n.  [Ger.  vogt,  a  bailifl',  a  guard; 
derivation  uncertain.]  An  eccentric  old  man ;  a  stupid 
or  dull  man  ;  a  chjwn. —  \yorcester. 

Fo'sfyisiii*  n.  Tlie  jirinciples  or  conduct  of  a  fogy. 

Foil,  (/d,)  interj.  [A.  S./a«,  tt>  hate.]  An  exclamation 
of  abhorrence  or  contemjd  ;  tiie  same  as  poh  and  fee. 

Folli,  (fo'he^)  the  first  Cliinese  cmj'eror  and  legislator. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  this  kingdom  2207  j'ears  B.C. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Ids  reign  ;  but  there  are 
attributed  to  him  the  in8titntii>n  of  marriage,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fishing,  hunting,  music,  and  writing.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  worshii>pc<l  a  supreme  deity.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Noah  of  tlie  Bible. 

Fotl-lcieii  (fd'kenu)  a  maritime  prov.  of  China,  bounded 
S.E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  inclosed  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  provs.  Tech-kiang.  Kiang-se,  and  Kwang-tung. 
Lat.  between  24°  and  2S°  S.,  Lon.  between  116°  and  121° 
E.  .4 rea,  53,480  Eng.  sq.  ni.  Desc.  Mountainous;  the 
river  Min  intersecting  its  surface,  and  emptying  into 
the  sea  below  Foo-choo-foo,  the  cajiital.  J\od.  Black 
tea,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  ami  indigo.  Min.  Iron 
and  alum.  Exp.  Tea,  porcelain,  umbrellas,  and  other 
manufactures  Fp.  estim.  at  19,000,000. 

Folir,  (/or,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  on  the  W.  roast  of 
Schleswig,  in  tlie  N.  Sea :  Lat.  54°  43'  N  ,  Lon.  8°  30'  W. 
^Irca.  25  sq.  m.  Part  of  the  island  belongs  to  Jutland, 
and  part  to  Schleswig.  Oysters  are  largely  obtained  here. 

Foi'ble*  71.  [O.  Fr.  foible.,  weak.]  A  weak  point  in 
character;  n  jiarticular  moral  weakne.ss:  a  predominant 
failing :  a  frailty  ;  a  defect ;  as,  “  he  knew’  the  foibUs  of 
human  nature.” —  Friend. 

Foil,  IV  a.  [Fr.  afToler.  from /oi/,/o?,  a  fool.]  To  ruin  ; 
to  undo;  to  wound  or  bruise  with  blows;  to  frustrate; 
to  defeat,  us  an  adversary.  —  To  render  vain  or  nuga¬ 
tory,  as  an  eff<»rt  or  attempt;  to  baffle;  to  balk;  as,  to 
foil  an  adversary. 

— n.  Defeat ;  miscarriage  :  the  failure  of  success  when  on 
the  point  of  being  secured  ;  frustration. 

••  Nor  e’er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil.”  —  Drydtn, 

Foil,  7%.  [0.  Fr.  refouU.  dulled,  blunted.]  A  blunt 
sword,  or  one  that  has  at  its  end  a  button  covered  with 
leather,  used  in  acquiring  or  practising  the  art  of  fencing. 

Foil,  n.  [Vt.  feuille ;  Lat./oZium,  a  leaf.]  A  leaf  or  thin 
sheet  of  metal  placed  beneath  transparent  jewels  to 
heighten  their  color  and  improve  their  brilliancy ;  also 
to  those  sheets  of  tin  amalgam  placed  behind  mirrors 
to  make  them  reflect  perfect  images.  They  are  made 
of  copper,  tin,  and  silvered  c<'pper,  and  are  mucli  used 
in  imitations  of  precious  stones.  Colored  foils  are  made 
by  coating  the  white  with  any  varnish  of  the  re<jnired 
tint.  The  sheet  lead  w’hieh  is  used  for  the  lining  of  tea- 
chests  is  a  species  of  foil,  anti  tiie  Chinese  purchase 
about  4,000  tons  of  lead  annually  from  England  for  this 
purpose. 

— Anything  of  another  color,  or  of  different  qualities, 
which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off  a  thing  to  atlvantage. 

*'  A3  she  a  black  silk  cap  nn  him  hecua 
To  aet,  for  /oil  of  bit  milk-white  to  serve.” — Sldi^y* 
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{Arch.)  The  span  between  the  cnsps  of  fentherlnpj 
in  Gothic  architecture.  Most  usually  the  curves  of  the 
feathering  8i>ring 
from  some  one  of 
the  nioulUiiigs  of 
an  arch,  &c..  but 
there  are  numerous 
instanc*‘8  in  which 
the  whole  suite  of 
luoublings  f  o  1  1  o  Nv 
tlie  same  form; 
the  arch  is  then  saui 
to  he  foiled.  Feath¬ 
ering  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  tow  inls  the 
close  of  the  Eirly 
Style, and  contimUHl 
universally  preva¬ 
lent  until  the  revival  of  classic  architecture.  When  a 
ti  ffoil,  qiintrefoil^  OY  cinfiuefoil  arc  spoken  of,  it  gener¬ 
ally  means  an  opening  pierced  with  three,  four,  or  five 
foils  respe<-tiv(dy. 

Foil'er,  n.  One  who  frustrates  another  and  gams  an 
advantage  to  himself. 

n.  [Fr./ou/ft«s.]  The  mark  or  trace  left  on 
the  gniss  by  a  <leer  that  has  recently  passed. 

(Arch.)  Siime  us  Foil,  ^7.  r. 

[Fr.ybatTic, an  eel-spear.]  Inapush- 

ing  manner. 

Foist,  f.  a.  [Fr. L.  Lat. /aZ.^ar^  to  falsify, 
from  falUrt,  to  deceive.]  To  intro«luce  fallaciously  ;  to 
insert  wrongfally,  surreptitiously,  or  without  warrant; 
to  interpolate;  to  pass  otf  as  true. 

“Forge  law  and  foUt  it  into  some  by -place  of  some  old  rotten 
roll." — Urydtn. 

Foist'er, n.  A  falsifier:  a  sharper;  a  deceiver. 

F4»ix,  (fwiojd  a  town  of  France,  chief  town  of  dep.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Ariege,  4t  m.  S.  of  Toulouse,  ior- 
merly  cap  of  the  old  principality  of  Foix,  part  of  tho  in¬ 
heritance  of  Henry  IV.,  and  now  forming  th«?  dep.  Arii^ge. 
Manuf.  Leatlicr,  iron,  &c.  Gaston  de  Foix  {q.  v.)  was 
It.  here.  5,272. 

Foix,  Gaston  I)E,  the  nephew  of  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
wiw  born  in  1489.  He  had  the  ctunmaiid  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  on  account  of  the  daring  exploits  was  de¬ 
nominated  the  ThumltrhoU  of  Italy.  Alter  performing 
prodigies  of  valor,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  iUi- 
venna,  in  1512. 

Foix,  Gaston  III.,  Count  pe,  and  Viscount  de  Bearn,  was 
born  in  1331,  and  acquired  tho  Kurname  of  }*h(ehu^.  lie 
was  handstjine,  accomplished,  aiul  brave,  and  spent  his 
life  in  war  ami  the  chase.  His  first  service  in  arms  was 
against  the  Engli.'*h  in  1345.  During  the  revolt  known 
as  la  Juc'iut'rie  ho  contributed  to  tho  rescue  of  tlio 
Dauphin  at  Meanx.  Ho  maile  war  on  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnai-,  and  took  him  prisoner;  was  for  a  short  time 
governor  of  hungnedoc:  and  in  1390  magnificently  en¬ 
tertained  Charles  VI.  at  his  chateau  of  Mazeres.  Gaston 
was  of  excessively  violent  temper,  and  probably  was 
guiltv  of  the  murdi-r  of  liis  own  son.  Ho  wrote  a  hook 
on  the  ide.usiires  o\'  the  chase,  of  which  several  editions 
were  ptiblislieii.  Died  13  *0. 

Fok'nliany,  a  frontier-town  of  Moldavi.a  and  W’alla- 
chia,  92  m.'iN.E  of  Duch  irest,  divided  by  the  river  Mil 
cow  into  two  parts,  "f  which  the  smallest  helomrs  to 
IVallachia.  /bp.  Variously  estimated  from  6,000  to  20,000. 
Fold  n.  [A.  S./aW;  L.  Lat./aWa,  an  enclosure,  a  fence.] 

A  pen  or  enclosure  for  .sheep ;  a  place  wluTe  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  keiit,  whether  in  the  field  or  umler  shelter.— 

A  flock  of  sheep;  — hence,  figuratively,  the  Church;  as, 
Christ's /oW. 

_ V.  a.  To  shut  up,  or  confine,  as  sheep  in  a  fold. 

Fold,n.  [A.  Ger./aW^  a  plait.]  The  doubling 

of  any  flexible  substance,  us  cloth  ;  a  plait  or  iilication  ; 
a  part  of  such  substance,  turned,  bent,  or  laid  upon 
another. 

“  Mummies  shrouded  ia  folds  of  lineu,  besmeared  with  gums." 

Bacon. 

_ That  which  enfolds,  envelops,  or  embraces. 

_ From  the  former  signification  is  derived  tho  use  of  fold, 

in  composition,  chiefly  with  numerals,  when  it  denotes 
multiplication  or  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  as, 
fourfold,  i  e.,  multiplied  by  four;  increasing  in  a  quad¬ 
ruple  ratio. 

Fold,  t*.  a.  To  flap,  or  lay  in  plaits  ;  to  double  and  in¬ 
sert  one  part  in  another,  as  a  letter ;  to  lay  one  part  over 
another;  to  dt)uble,  a.'s  a  piece  of  clotli.  —  To  double,  or 
lay  together,  as  the  arms  or  hands.  —  To  envelop;  to  in¬ 
fold;  as,  ‘“a  f.ico  fnlfle<l  in  sorrow.” — J.  Webster. 

_ i).  fi.  To  clo.se  over  aimtlier  of  tho  same  kind;  as,  “the 

leaves  of  the  shutters /oW.” 

Fold'R^i'e,  n.  Siiue  as  Fxldvge.  7.  v. 

Fold'er,  n.  One  who  folds;  tliat  which  folds,  especially 
aflat  instrument, similar  to  a  knife,  used  in  folding  paper 
Fold'in^,  p.a.  Doubling;  that  may  close  over  another, 
or  that  consists  of  leaves  which  may  close  one  over 
another;  as, /oM/np  doors. 

— n.  A  doubling;  a  plication.  —  The  keeping  of  sheep  in 
enclosures. 

FoldleHS,  a.  Having  no  fold. 

Fold'vnr,  (anc.  Sussinmtm,)  a  walled  town  of  Hnu- 
garv,  CO,  Toliia,  on  the  slope  and  summit  cif  a  Idll,  on^Uie 
riglit  bank  of  the  Danube,  49  in.  S.  of  lUida ;  pop.  9,779. 
Fo'ley*  John  Henry,  an  eminent  Irisli  sculptor,  b.  at 
Dublin,  1818.  Tlie  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works 
are  Jpo  and  Bacchus,  the  Ilousdess  Wandey.r,  Cnmus 
kc  His  statue  of  Scldon  was  placed  in  tlie  new  pal- 
ace  of  Weatininster  in  18.=.5.  near  tl.at  of  Hampden,  con¬ 
sidered  Ids  masterrieco.  In  1S5R  hecompleted,  in  bronze, 
Lnrd  ITardinne  nnd  aiargfr,  for  Calcutta,  a 
much  admired  tliat  a  requisition,  signed  by  luO  of  tUe 


first  names  in  art  and  literature,  was  presented  to  its 
antlior,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  its  duplicate  erected 
ill  London,  iii  proof  ot  the  capabilities  of  an  English 
sculptor.  One  of  ids  last  works  is  .4.<in,  a  group  of  five 
figures,  cofiindssioned  by  Queen  I  ictoria  foi  tlie  Prince- 
Consort  National  Memorial  In  Hyde  Park. 

Cl.  [Fr.  foliactei  Vtut.  foliaceus.  from 
JoHum,  a  leaf.J  (Bd.)  Leal-likc,  r.  e.,  tldu,  membra¬ 
nous,  and  green,  or  bearing  leaves.—  Gray. 

(.l/i«.)  Consisting  of  landiise  or  leaves. 

Fo'liaS'P,  ”•  [Pr./euiWor/e,  from  feuiUe.,  Lat.  folium,  a 
leaf.]  I. eaves  in  general;  a  collection  of  leaves  .as  ar¬ 
ranged  in  nature;  as,  a  tree  of  splendid  foliage.  — 
cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branclies. 

[Arfh.  and  Sculp  )  A  group  of  pltiuts  and  flowers  so 
arranged  as  to  form  arcldtectiiral  or  sculptural  orua- 
menls;  as  in  friezes,  panels,  arcliitraves,  &c.,  and  also 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders, 
in  (ioUde  capitals,  finitds.  crockets,  &c. 

Fo'liasC)  t'- representation  of 
leaves;  to  fundsh  witli,  or  work  in  imitation  of  leaves. 

Drummojid. 

Fo'liar,  a.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  leaves; 
as,  foliar  appendages. 

Fo  Hate,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  tliin  coating  of  tin  and 
quicksilver;  as,  a  mirror. 

Fo'lialo,  a.  [  Lat./o/i«'us,  leaved,  leafy,  froxw  folium,  a 
leaf.J  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  leaves ;  leafy;  uB,  a  foliate 
skin.  • 

Fo'liateil,  71.  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  loaves  ;  leafy. 
—  Having projections  similar  to  leaves;  as,  a.  foliated  shell. 
— Spread,  or  covered  with  a  thin  plate,  or  foil.  — Coii.sist- 
ing  of  jjlates,  or  tiiiu  layers  ;  lamellar;  being  in  lamina? 
or  leaves. 

(Zoot.  and  Min.)  Furnished  with  loaves;  leaved. 

(^1rc/».)  Adorned  with  trefoils,  cinquefoii.s,  kc. 
Fo'liating:,  n.  The  act  of  covering  tlie  bai-ks  of  look¬ 
ing-glasses  with  a  thin  coatof  tin  and  quicksilver  ;  folia¬ 
tion. —  Maunder. 

Folia'tiou,  n.  [L.  Lat.  foUatio.  from  f.hum.]  {Bot ) 
The  leafing  of  plants  ;  vernation  ;  the  disposition  of  the 
nascent  leaves  within  the  leaf-bud. 

—The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil. 
Tho  spreading  of  tin  and  quicksilver  over  the  back  side 
of  a  mirror. 

{Geol.)  One  of  those  structural  phenomena  of  rocks, 
tlie  origin  of  which  is  obsciye,  but  which  are  so  large, 
and  range  80  widely,  tliat  they  must  belong  to  the  action 
of  S'liue  important  law.  Gneiss,  horiildeiidic  schist,  mica 
schist,  and  even  porphyries  and  basalt,  arc  often  thus 
foliated,  separating  into  jilates  of  ilefinite  tliicknes.s. 
Fo'iiaturcs  w-  The  state  or  condition  of  being  beaten 
into  foil. 

Fo'lior,  n.  Gold-beater's  leaf. 

FoUrorons,  a.  [Lat./ohiim,  a  leaf,  and /erre,  to  bear.] 
Producing  leave.s. 

Foli^^ilO,  {f>-leen'yo,)  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Perugia,  iii  tiie  Val  Spoletaiio,  ami  oil  tho  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Perugia,  ami  14  N.  by  W  of 
Spoleto.  Manf.  'WouUens,  silks,  parchment,  uax,  kc. 
h>}>.  11,657. 

Fo'lio,  n.  [Abl.  of  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  louf  of  a  book.  —  A 
w’liole  sheetof  paper  f<>lde»l  into  two  leaves. —  A  book  ot 
tho  largest  size,  formed  by  sheets  ot  paper  once  doubled. 
A  page,  or  rather  I'oth  the  right- and  left-hand  pages  of 
an  account-book,  expressed  by  the  same  figure. 

{Law.)  A  certain  numberof  words  specified  by  statute 
as  a  folio,  without  reference  to  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written.  In  N.  York  they  are  fixed  atone  hundred. 
— a.  Pertaining  to,  orformcMl  of,  sheids  of  paper  fohled 
but  once;  of  the  large.st size ;  as,  a  book  made  of  sheets 
but  once  folded  is  called  afobo  volume. 

Fo'liolato.  a.  {Bot.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  leaflets. 
Fo'li4>lc«  71.  ( Fr.,  dim.  of  Lat. ./b/iMiu, a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  single  leaves,  which,  taken  together,  make  up  a 
compound  leaf;  a  leaflet. 

Fo’liolilin,  n.  [Lat.]  A  leaflet  borne  upon  the  axis  of 
a  leaf. 

F«»'^lio-iiiort,  n.  ['Ft.  feuille-morte ;  Lai.  folium,  mortu- 
U‘n,  a  dead  leaf.]  Of  tho  color  of  a  faded  leaf;  of  a  dark- 
yellow  color. 

Fo'Iioso„  a.  {Bot.)  Abounding  in  leaves;  leafy. 
Folios'ity,  n.  The  ponderousiiess  or  size  of  a  volume; 
Voluminousness. 

*•  He  does  uot  shoot  into  German  /otiosity."— (^uincey. 
Folious,  a.  {Bot.)  Same  Foliose,  q.  v. 

—  Like  a  leaf;  thin;  uusubstantial. 

FolK,  {fdke,)  n.  [.\.S  folc ;  Ger.  voile  ;  allied  to  Lat.  vul- 
gus,  Gr.  ochlos,  a  crowd.]  People  in  general,  or  any  part 
of  them,  without  distinction ;  persons ;  certain  people 
discriminated  from  others ;  as  “  obi /oZArj  and  young 
folks.’’'  —  Generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Foik'-loro*  n.  [Ger.  volk,  jieople.  and  lehrf,  instruction.] 
Legends;  rural  tales;  superstitious.  —  Tho  term  is  gen¬ 
erally  applied,  in  Englaml,  to  all  thcise  customs  and  oM 
liabits  generally  handed  down  frum  father  To  son,  in  old. 
retired  country  villages  and  parishes;  and  tho  fblk-lore 
of  England.  Scntlaml.  Ireland,  and  Wales  would  form 


sufficient  matter  to  fill  more  than  a  volume.  The  fairy 
tales  of  the  Irish,  the  “  second  sight  ”  of  the  Scotch,  the 
time-honored  obi  cu.-toms  of  the  English,  and  the  le¬ 
gends  of  tho  Welsh,  are  so  many  instances  of  what  is 
meant  to  he  designated  by  folk-lore.  Old  Easter  and 
Christmas  ceremonies  may  also  be  regarded  in  a  similar 
point  i>f  view.  Prophecies  witli  regard  to  the  weather 
areexample.s  of  folk-lore.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  the  salt  at  the  dinner-talde  is  seen  to  be  damp, 
people  immediately  assert  that  there  is  going  to  be 
rain;  if  the  glow-worms  are  seen  shining  at  night, 
“there  will  be  wet  ere- morn;”  if  woodpeckers  utter 
their  harsh  cry,  “  there  will  be  a  shower  soon.”  On  New 
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Year's  day,  old  gossips  relate,  that  if  the  first  person 
you  meet  in  a  morning  is  a  male,  you  will  have  good 
luck  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  if  a  temale,  the  reverse  In 
illustrating  particular  periods  iu  history,  folk-lore  is 
sometimes  a  valuable  adjunct. 

F4>lk*s  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

Folkestone, '  foh'ston,)  a  fortified  .seaport-town  of  Eng- 
luiul,  CO.  Kent,  in  hundred  of  same  name,  62  m.  S.E.  by 
E.  of  London,  and  7  W.  by  S.  of  Dover.  It  possesses  a 
spaciou.s  harbor  and  noble  pier  (^erected  at  a  cost  of  $2.>0,- 
OOU),  whence  tho  tidal  steamers  sail  twice  a  day  to  Bou¬ 
logne  on  the  French  coast.  Pop.  10,641. 

Fol'liele,  n.  [Uit.  folHculus,  dim.  of follis,  a  leathern 
sack.]  (ylna^.)  A  rn'inute  gland,  consisting  merely  of  a 
hollow  vascular  membrane  and  an  excretory  duct ;  houce 
the  terui  mucous  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

( Bot.)  A  superior  oiK‘-celled.  one- or  many-seeded  fruit, 
deliisciiig  by  the  ventral  suture  only;  and  consequently 
one-valved.  By  the  latter  character  it  is  known  at  once 
from  the  legume,  which  opens  by  two  sutures,  and  is 
two-valved;  iu  other  respect.s  the  two  fruits  arealike. 
FvXamjdes  occur  in  the  marsh-marigold; 

Follic'iilar,  a.  Like,  pertaiuiug  to,  or  consistiug  of 
follicles. 

Follie'iilatod,  a.  Having  follicles;  follicular. 

Follio'ulous,  a.  \Yy.  folliculeux;  haX.  foUiculosusA 
Having  or  proilucing  follicles. 

Follow,  V.  a.  [A.S.  folgian,  fyligan ;  OcT.folgen.']  To 
go,  or  come  after,  or  behind  ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  move  be- 
hiudj  but  in  tho  same  direction  ;  to  pursue;  as, 

“  What  could  I  do. 

But  follow  atraight,  invisibly  thus  led  ?  "  —  Milton. 

— To  pursue,  as  an  enemy  ;  to  go  in  chase  of;  to  chase.— 
To  accompany ;  to  be  of  the  same  company  ;  to  attend 
for  any  purpose.  —  To  .«iucceed  in  order  of  time  ;  to  come 
after;  to  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  as  an 
inference  or  deduction.  —  To  pursue  with  the  eye;  to 
imitate;  to  copy.  —  Toemhrace;  to  adopt  and  maintain  ; 
to  obey ;  to  observe;  to  practise. — To  seek  or  pursue 
after ;'to  emleavor  to  obtain;  to  use;  to  be  occupied 
with  ;  to  make  the  chief  business  ;  ab,**’ follow  peace  with 
all  men.”  (//^'6.  xii.  14.)  — To  adhere  to;  to  side  with; 
tohonur:  to  worship;  to  serve;  to  be  led  or  gui<led  by  ; 
as,  '\follow  what  I  approve.”  {Milton.)  —  To  k‘*ep  the 
mind  fixed  upon,  as  an  argument,  sjieech,  or  piece  of 
music.  —  To  attend  upon  closely,  as  a  profession  or  trade. 
■V.  71.  To  come  after  another  ;  to  attend  ;  to  accompany ; 
to  be  posterior  in  time ;  to  be  consequential,  as  eflect  to 
cause;  to  ensue;  to  result,  as  an  inference.  “Great 
mischiefs  cannot  but  follow."  —  Locke. 
Fol'low’-board,  71.  Same  as  Moulding-board,  q,  v. 
Fol'lowor,  ri.  One  who  comes,  goes,  01  moves  afteran- 
otlier  in  the  same  course:  an  imitaU»r;  a  co]»ier;  one 
who  obeys  and  worshijis:  one  who  embraces  the  same 
system;  an  adherent;  a  disciple;  an  attendant;  a  re¬ 
tainer  ;  a  lover. 

— A  siieet  of  parchment  added  to  another  sheet,  as  in  an  in¬ 
denture,  Ac.  (.^  term  used  by  law-stationers.) 

(.lAfc/i.)  Apart  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion  from 
another. 

Fol  lowing;,  7).  a.  Being  next  after ;  succeeding;  sub- 
seipient. 

Following;,  n.  A  company  or  crowd  of  retainers,  ad¬ 
herents,  or  dependants. 

Fol'ly,  [Fr./o/ie,  from /ow,/o7,  foolish,  mad.]  Weak¬ 
ness  of  intellect;  imbecility  of  mind;  want  of  under¬ 
standing. —  Sin;  scnndalouB  crime  ;  criminal  weakness; 
depravity  of  mind.  “When  majesty  io  folly  falls." — Shaks. 
—A  weak  or  absurd  act  not  highly  criminal;  an  impru¬ 
dent  course  of  conduct. 

Fol'soiii,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento 
CO.,  on  the  American  River,  abt.  22  m.  E.N.E.  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  city;  about  2.500. 

Fol'soindale,  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Wyoming  co. 
Fo'ninl-liaut.  n.{Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  I’iscis  Australis. 

Fomoiit',  f.  a.  [Yr.  fom enter ;  L.  Lat.  fomentare ;  from 
fouenUim ,  fovime^dum.a  warm  ajjplication,  fioin/oeere, 
to  warm.]  To  apply  warm  lotions  to;  to  bathe  with 
warm,  medico  ted  liquors.  —  To  encourage;  to  abet;  to 
cherish  and  promote  by  excitements  (in  a  bad  sense); 
as,  “  to  fnme7}t  ill  humors.”  —  Lode. 
Fomoiila'tion*  n.  [L.  Lat. /o7««n^a^^o.]  Excitation; 
instigation  ;  encouragement. 

{Metl.)  Act  of  applying  warm  or  medicated  liquors  to 
any  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  flannels.  —  The  lotion 
applieil,  or  to  bo  applied  to  a  diseased  part. 
Foiiieilt'er.  V.  One  who  encourages  or  instigates. 
Foii<l«  a.  [0.  Eng.  foune.  to  be  silly,  stupid,  or  foolish; 
Icel./ana,  to  play  the  fool.]  Foolishly  tender  and  lov¬ 
ing;  doting  ;  weakly  indulgent ;  as.  “  I 'm  a  foolish/ond 
wife.”  {AddUon.) — Much  pleased;  loving  ardently  ;  de¬ 
lighted  with;  relishing  highly;  as,  “Cicero  was  perhaps 
too  fond  of  fame.” —  Dryden. 

Foii'da«  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  CO.,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Al¬ 
bany:  pop.  al'Ont  700. 

FonU-doi^-Xogrres,  a  town  of  llayti,  W.  Indies,  abt. 
hh  111.  W.S  W,  of  Fort  an  Prince. 


FoiiU  <lu  Fao,  [Fr..  end  of  the  lake,]  in  iriscon.Wn,  a 
name  sometimes  applied  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake 
Winnebago. 

Foiifl  (111  Fn(*«  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Tazewell  co. ; 
pop.  about  800. 

Fond  (In  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town 

ship  of  M.  Louis  co.,  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  abt.  13  m. 
S.W-  of  Du  Lutli;  pop.  of  township  abt.  200. 

Fon'di.  (anc.  Fundi.)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  on 
the  Appiaii  Way.Jl  m.  N.E.  of  Terracina,  and  an  equal 
distance  N.W.  of  Gaeta.  Its  wine  anciently  bore, aud  in¬ 
deed  still^possesses,  a  high  repute.  Fop-  6,315. 
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Fond  dll  Fac,  in  iri.<?con<?i‘n,  an  E.^co. ;  ari*a,  about 
7'»5  m.  JUvt'.rg.  Milwaukee,  Hock,  ami  l'ou>i  du  Die 
rivers.  A  portion  of  Lake  Winnebago  extends  into  tlie 
N.  part.  Unr/acfi;  generally  levtd ;  ioilj  fertile.  ,Cap. 
Fond  du  Lac.  J^op*  in  1870,  40,292. 

— A  thriving  town,  caj>.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  S.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Winnebago  Lake,  abt.  70  m.  N  N.M*.  of  Milwaukee. 
It  has  an  important  trade  in  grain,  provisions,  and  tim¬ 
ber.  /bp.  in  1870, 12,765.  —  See  Winnebago  Lake. 

Fon'die,  i’.  a.  [Frum/o</(f.]  To  dote  on;  to  treat  with 
great  indulgence  or  tenderness;  to  caress. 

Foil'dler^  n.  One  who  fondles  or  caresses. 

Foiiiriiii;;’,  n.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed; 
as,  \fondlings  are  in  danger  of  being  made  fools.”  Ij  Kstr. 

Foiid'ly.,  a'^v.  Weakly;  imprudently;  with  indiscreet 
atfection;  with  great  or  extreme  tenderno.ss. 

FoiiiriieHA.  n.  Weakness;  want  of  sense  or  Judgment; 
foolishness  — Tender  interest;  attachment;  affection; 
love ;  strong  inclination,  or  propensity  ;  strong  appetite, 
or  relish. 

Foii<1iih«  {fonfdUy)n.  [Fr.  fondu,  pp.  of/onrfr^,  to  soften 
or  blend,  from  Lwt.  fundprf^  to  cast,  to  found.]  {Munaf.) 
A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  jn  inting  of  calico,  pa¬ 
per-hangings,  &c..  in  whicli  the  colors  are  blended  into 
each  other.  —  Worc^^sttr. 

Font,  n.  [Lat./on.<,  a  fountain;  Yr.font.  See  Fount.] 
A  fountain  ;  a  source  ;  a  spring. 

—A  large  basin  or  stone  vessel,  in  which  water  is  contained 
for  baptizing  children  or  adults  at  the  church  :  as,  *•  the 
presenting  of  children  at  the  holy  font  is  by  their  god¬ 
fathers.”  —  H  taker. 

{Eccl.  Hist.)  A  stone  vessel  in  the  form  of  alarge  bowl 
or  basin,  resting  on  a  pedestal,  ainl  used  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  water  required  in  the  administration  of  the  sac¬ 
rament  of  baptism.  The  pedestal  is  perforated  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pipe,  by  which  the  consecrated  water  may  be  car¬ 
ried  off  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  proper 
position  for  the  font  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  op¬ 
posite  the  principal  porch  or  entrance,  which  is  to  be 
found  most  frequently  on  the  smith  side  of  the  nave  in 
parish  churches,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  north.  Baptism  was  administered  in  the 
early  churches  in  a  part  that  was  separated  from  the 
nave  for  lliat  *>peoial  purpose  by  a  party-wall  or  screen, 
or  in  a  building  tliat  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
church  itself.  These  were  Ciilled  baptisteries  (see  Bab- 
TISTRRT).  anil  contained  a  miirlde  basin  of  great  size  in 
the  centre,  in  whicli  the  candidate  for  baptism  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  total  immersion.  5$ubsequently,  when  this  prac¬ 
tice,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  considerahle 
danger  in  cold  climates,  particularly  to  infants,  was 
abandoned  tor  that  of  sprinkling  fliose  who  were  brought 
to  be  baptized  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  tlie  font 
was  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  large  laver  of 
tlie  baptistery,  although  it  was  still  sntliciently  large  to 
admit  of  the  total  immersion  of  an  infant,  should  this 
be  desired  by  its  parents.  It  was  not  then  so  necessary 
to  have  a  distinct  building  in  which  the  font  miglit  he 
placed,  or  to  have  a  portion  of  the  church  separated 
from  tlie  rest  for  its  reception  ;  and  it  was  therefore  put 
in  the  body  of  the  building,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave. 
Examples  occur,  however,  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  and 
old  churches,  in  wliich  the  font  is  placed  in  a  baptistery 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  building;  and  in  many  of 
the  modern  eccle^^iastical 
structures  it  has  been 
placed  in  an  inclosure 
formed  by  low  walls,  or  in 
a  chamber  especially  de¬ 
signed  and  constriii’ted  for 
it  in  the  liasement  of  the 
belfry  tower.  The  fonts 
that  were  placed  in 
churches  built  in  the  early 
Norman  style  were  gen¬ 
erally  circular  or  square, 
supported  on  a  short  but 
massive  pedestal,  cylindri¬ 
cal  in  form.  In  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  square  fonts,  the 
lower  corners  of  the  block 
an?  cut  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  faces  of 
the  slde.s  as-ume  the  form 
of  a  semicircle.  Tlie  bowl 
itself,  and  sometimes  the 
stem,  was  often  adorned 
with  sculptured  figures, 
scroll-work,  or  interlaced 
fret-work.  The  fonts  of 
the  three  periods  of  Dotliic 
architecture  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  octagonal  in  form, 
and  more  richly  carved 
with  figures  and  emblems 
placed  in  sunken  panels  or 
niches,  and  the  angles  of 
the  pedestal  are  adorned 
with  buttresses.  They  are 
also  generally  raised  on  a 
platform,  formed  of  two  or 
three  steps.  Those  of  the 
Perpendicular,  or  tliird 
Pointed  style,  were  gener¬ 
ally  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
octagonal  canopy  in  the 
form  of  a  spire  (Fig.  10+3), 
which  was  formed  of  wood, 
and  magnificently  carved 
and  embellished  with 
crockets  at  the  angles,  and  a  rich  finial  at 


This  custom  of  covering  fonts  originated  about  12.'>0,  in 
an  onler  that  wavS  issued  to  the  clergy  to  provide  covers 
for  the.se  vessels,  which  were  to  be  kept  locked.  In  a  tew 
ebnrehesthe  fonts  are  made  of  leads  cast  in  a  mould; 
many  of  these  are  covered  with  figures  in  bas-reliet. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  exei  uted  by  workmen 
of  no  onlinary  skill  about  tlie  beginning  ol  the  12th 
century. 

Font,  n.  [Fr./ow(c,  from  fnndrt;  fundere,  to  pour, 
melt,  or  cast.]  {I*rint.)  A  complete  assortment  of 
prill  ting- types,  including  jioints,  accents,  &c.,of  one  size, 
consisting  usually  of  1UU,000  characters. 

Foii'laiiio,  Jkan  he  la.  See  La  Fontaine, 

Foiitaiiii^bloaii,  {fim'lain-hlo,)  a  town  of  Fnince. 
dep.  Seine-ei-.Marne,  cap.  arrond..  near  the  Seine,  in  the 
forest  of  the  same  name,  32  in.  S.S.E.  of  l*aris,  and  8  S. 
by  E.  of  Melnii.  Mamif.  Forcelain.  F.  owes  its  celeb¬ 
rity,  an<l  indeeil  origin,  to  its  palace,  or  chOXeau.  a  favor¬ 
ite  residence  of  the  French  inonarchs.  This  is  avast 
ainl  superb  pile,  in  fact,  rather  a  ctillection  ot  palaces  of 
different  architectural  periods,  than  a  single  edifice. 
Saracenic,  Tuscan,  and  Greek  orders  are  intermixed  and 
inteispersed  with  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the 
most  bizarre  and  dissimilar  ornamentation;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  structnro  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty.  It  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  gardens, 
and  lies  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  a  finely-wooded 
tract  of  34,200  acres,  intersected  by  tlie  Seine,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  very  varied  and  picturesque  surface.  Tlie 
cli.iteau  of  F.  has  been  tlie  scene  of  many  historical 
events:  Philip  IV.,  Henry  III.,  and  Louis  Xlll.  were 
born  in  it:  and  the  first-named  monarch  died  there.  It 
w.'is  visited  by  Petor  the  Great;  Louis  XY.  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Pnland,  in  this  palace  ; 
Poiie  Pins  Vir.  was  confined  within  its  walls  for  18 
months ;  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis 
XVlII.and  Charles  X.;  but  Louis  Philippe  restored  it 
to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  In  1837  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  the  Due  (rOrleans  were  celebrated  here  with 
great  pomp.  Under  Napoleon  III.  the  palace  has  lieen 
still  more  enlarged  ainl  embellished,  and  become  the 
scene  of  luxurious  autumnal  fetes,  rivalling  those  of  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  Fp.  13,123. 

Foii'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fountain,  source,  or  origin. 

Foiit:i'iiA«  Domenico,  an  eminent  architect  and  me¬ 
chanic,  B.  at  Milan,  1543,  who  constructed  the  Lateran 
P.ibice,  and  rai.scd  the  Roman  obelisk  from  the  dust  in 
front  of  8t.  Peter’s,  a  work  then  deemed  impracticable. 
D.  at  Naples,  1607. 

Fon'taiiol,  n.  [Yv.fantnn^lle,  a  meeting  of  the  seams 
of  the  skull;  dlinin.*  of a  fountain.  L.  Lat. 
f'mtanelhi,  an  issue  in  some  part  of  the  body,  from  Lat. 
/on.'?,  a  fountain.]  {Annt.)  The  interstice  or  wouW,  as 
it  is  often  called,  wliich  exists  at  birth  between  the  fron¬ 
tal  andp.irietal  bones:  it  is  closed  by  bony  matter  about 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Foiitaiiolle',  in  /  wn.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Adair  co., 
abt-  59  HI.  W.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Fi»iita3i<*12c\  or  Fonte.nelle'.  in  Nehmsl-a,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage.  cap.  of  Dodge  CO.,  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  abt.  37  in. 
N.W.  of  Omaba. 

Foiitara'bili*  (properly  Fuenterrahia^)  a  fortified 
frontier-  ami  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  pn*v. 
(tiii])nzcou,  on  a  small  neck  of  land,  on  the  lett  bank  of 
the  Bidassoii.  at  its  moutli,  20  m.  M’.  by  S.  of  Bayonne. 
The  town  used  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  but  its  walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troop.s 
in  1813.  Ind.  Fisheries.  F.  was  taken,  in  1521,  hy 
Francis  I.  of  France;  in  1719,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Ftp.  8,370. 

Foii'leiiay,  or  Fonten.vt-i.e-Comte,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  La  Vendee,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Vendee,  42  in.  S  E. 
of  Napedeon-Vendee.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
leather,  &c.  Pop.  8,768. 

Foiitoiiell<‘'«  Bi:rnari)  i.e  Bovier  be,  a  French  author 
of  great  and  varied  talents,  B.  at  Rouen,  1657,  was  a 
nepliew  of  Corneille.  He  studied  the  law  at  the  request 
of  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate;  but  soon  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  At  the  outset  ot'  his 
career  he  met  with  little  encouragement  in  his  poems 
and  diania.s.  but  on  the  appearance  of  his  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  and  his  Omversatiotis  an  the  Pluraliln  af 
Wat  lds.  his  fame  was  at  once  fully  establislied.  In  1699 
he  was  myde  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  post  he  held  forty-two  years,  and  of  the  proceetl- 
ings  of  which  body  he  published  a  vidutne  annually, 
lie  continued  to  write  on  general  subjects,  agreeably 
comldiiing  a  ta.ste  for  the  belles-lettres  with  more  ab¬ 
struse  studies,  with  little  intermission,  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  100.  He  died  in  1757. 

Foii'tonoy,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  6  m. 
S  E.  of  Tiiurnay,  celebrated  for  the  victorious  battle 
foii-ht  there,  April  30th,  1745,  between  the  allied  Eng- 
lisli,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  under  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated. 

Foiitevrjinlf,  (/on'<6-rroL)  {Erd.  Hist.)  A  religions 
order  connected  with  the  Benedictines,  which  arose  in  the 
i  Jtli  century,  an<l  Wivs  named  aft<‘r  its  first  monastery. 
Its  fonii'ler  was  R«»beit  d'Arbrissel,  and  it  comprised 
both  monks  and  nuns;  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  bitter  had  tlie  preeminence,  and  the  whole  were 
subjected  to  an  abbess,  in  imitation,  as  was  said,  of  the 
fonrnler  of  Christ’s  enmmendation  of  the  apostle  John  to 
the  matronage  of  the  Virgin.  This  order  had  .several 
houses  in  England,  and  at  tliw  time  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  they  ha<l  about  sixty  houses  in  France. 

Foo'-ohiio-loo,  Foo-chow-foo,  or  Fou-tcheou,  a  city 
of  China,  cap.  of  prov.  Foh-kien;  Lat.  26°  12'  24"  N., 
Lon  119°  30'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  6  ports  opened  for 
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commerce  on  the  Min  River,  25  m.  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  encompassed  by  hills,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  viceroy, 
and  several  fiu’eign  consuls.  It  is  h-ind^ome  and  well- 
built,  and  ships  large  exports  of  tea  to  foreign  ports. 
Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  porcelain,  Ac.  Pop.  E.stim.  at 
1,000,000. 

Fi^oil,  n.  [A.S./o<fa,  from/s^fan,  to  feed;  Ger.  futter.] 
That  which  is  fed  upon  ;  whatever  is  eaten  by  animals 
for  nourishment;  whatever  supplies  nutriment  ti>  plants ; 
aliment;  nutriment;  sustenance;  victuals ;  provisions ; 
meat. —  Anytliing  that  augments,  sustains,  supports, 
keeps  up,  or  nourishes. 

“  Music,  ma,a\j  food.”  Shaks. 

Food  and  Drink.  {Physial.)  Those  solid  and  liquid 
substances  which  are  used  either  for  sustaining  animal 
life  or  for  the  purpose  of  reproilucing  tlie  ever-wasting 
tissues  and  tliiiils  of  animal  bodies.  Of  the  elementary 
bodies,  only  u  small  jiroportion  enters  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  animals;  and  the  substances  inclinb'd  in  tliis 
email  proportion  are  tlie  only  ones  required  to  be  present 
in  food  and  drink.  Out  of  about  sixty  elements,  only 
oxygen,  hyilrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  suljdiur,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  fluorine  are  absolutely  necessary.  Albumen, 
fibrine,  ainl  caseine,  which  occur  both  in  anim.-ils  and 
vegetables,  together  with  vegetable  gluten,  tui  nish  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  Animal  flesh, 
eggs,  milk,  corn,  and  various  other  vegetable  productions 
contain  one  or  more  of  these  principles.  Food  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  either  of  sugar,  starch,  or  organic 
acids,  introduces  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  largely 
into  the  system.  Oleaginous  alimentary  sul'Stances  con¬ 
tain  carbon,  with  a  little  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This 
ebuss  of  substances  includes  fat,  suet,  butter,  oily  seeds, 
such  as  nuts,  and  fatty  foods,  such  as  liver,  Ac.  Flesh, 
blood,  and  bones  used  as  food  supply  phosphorus  to 
the  system;  the  flesh  of  fishes  is  particularly  rich  in 
jihosphoriis.  and  in  the  shape  of  phosphates  it  exists  in 
the  juices  of  many  edible  vegetables.  Sulphur  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  tlie  system  from  the  fibrine  of  flesh,  from 
albumen,  from  the  caseine  of  milk,  gluten,  Ac.  Chlorine 
and  sodium  exist  in  nearly  every  variety  of  animal  food, 
and.  in  the  shape  of  common  salt,  are  taken  sejiarately 
with  nearly  all  kinds  of  food.  Potassium  is  found  In 
various  kinds  of  tbod,  both  animal  ancl  vegetable,  in 
milk,  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  and  in  nearly  ail  inland  plants. 
Calcium  is  not  only  obtained  from  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  but  also  from  drinking-water,  which  usually  con¬ 
tains  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  generally  found  along  witli  calcium;  and 
traces  of  fluorine  have  been  observed  in  milk,  blood,  Ac. 
These  simple  bodies,  however,  are  not  capable  of  being 
directly  iu*similated  and  converted  into  tissue;  they 
must  be  previously  in  combination;  and  tlieir  assimila¬ 
tion  depends  upon  certain  chemical  decomp«)sitions  and 
I>hysiologicid  processes.  The  number  of  elementary 
substances  in  combination  differs:  thus,  water  contains 
two  elements  —  oxygen  and  liydrogen;  sugar,  starch, 
fat,  Ac.  contain  three;  caseine  of  milk  contains  five; 
and  albumen  and  fibrine  c<mtain  six.  Baron  Liebig,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  lia.s  divided  all 
kinds  of  food  into  two  classes  —  those  substances  which 
do  contain  nitrogen,  and  those  which  do  not.  Tlie  first 
class,  which  is  sometimes  called  nitragi'mius  or  aWumi’ 
now.?,  is  useful  in  forming  blood,  flesh,  Ac.;  iti.s,  in  fact, 
nutritions  food.  The  second,  or  non-7iitragenous  class, 
assists  the  respiratory  organs.  Thus,  in  very  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  w  here  more  exercise  is  required  in  onler  to  sustain 
the  vital  heat,  more  oxygen  is  respired,  and  consequently 
more  carbon  is  required  in  the  food.  Hence,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  such  countries  as  Siberia,  Lapland,  Ac., 
large  quantities  of  non-iiitiogenous  substances,  sucli  as 
fat,  oil,  Ac.,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food;  in  the 
temperate  zone  a  moderate  mixture  of  nitrogenous  and 
mni-nitrogenous  food  is  used;  while  in  the  tropics,  where 
the  system  requires  oxygen  in  particular,  fruits  and 
vegetables  form  the  princijial  food.  Although  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Liebig  have  not  remained  undisputed.  Ins  w'orks 
on  the  subject  are  considered  of  very  high  value.  (See 
Liebig's  Researches  on  the  Chemidry  of  Food.)  In  the 
preparation  of  food  for  eating,  nincli  depends  upon  tlie 
way  in  which  it  is  cooked.  As  all  the  nutritions  juices 
of  meat  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  necestMiry,  when 
preparing  boiled  food,  to  place  tlie  meat  in  boiling  wuter 
in  the  first  place.  This  coagulates  the  albiin  en  on  the 
surface,  thus  forming  a  crust  or  shell,  which  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  nutritious  juices.  If,  however,  the 
object  is  to  make  soup,  the  meat  should  be  put  into  c<dd 
water,  and  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point.  In 
roasting  and  broiling  meat,  the  first  application  of  heat 
should  be  vigorous  and  rapid,  iu  order  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  an<l  form  a  cru>t,  and  so  retain  the  juices,  as 
in  boiling.  In  the  proc(?s8  of  roasting,  the  cellular  ti.ssiie 
is  converted  into  soluble  gelatine,  and  the  fat  is  melted 
out  of  it.s  component  cells.  Bakeil  meat  is  le.ss  digestible 
than  either  nia-^t  or  boiled,  as  it  contains  more  «*inpy- 
renmatic  oil.  Frying  is  the  niu.st  nnwhole.sonie  form  of 
cooking,  as  it  is  'mostly  perfurmeil  with  the  assislance 
of  heated  oil  or  fat,  which  is  decomposed  during  the 
operation.  Smoking,  pickling,  and  salting  meat  imt 
only  hanlen  the  aniinal  textures,  but,  in  the  case  of 
salting,  the  food  is  rendered  less  nutritious,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  soluble  phosphates,  lactic  acid, 
potash,  creatine,  and  creatinine  are  abstracted  in  the 
brine.  Very  few  vegetables  are  roasted;  they  are.  as  a 
general  rule,  boiled.  Those  which  contain  saccharine 
matter.such  as  carrots, beet-roots,  parsnips,  Ac., are  best 
cooked  by  steam,  as  boiling  water  dissolves  out  a  large 
quantity  of  their  nutritious  ingreilients.  Vegetables, 
however,  w’hich  contain  much  starch,  as  potatoes, sliould 
be  boiled.  By  boiling,  the  granules  of  the  starch  are 
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FOOL 
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FOOT 


mptnred  and  partially  dissoLed,  and  any  rolatile  oils  I -To  deceive;  to  impose  upon ;  to  cheat ;  as,  to /ooJ  one  out 
which  may  be  present  are  exptded.  All  kinds  of  flesh  ;  ,  nrpss  or  crush 

are  not  equal  with  repird  10  their  nutritive  value.  ^  eal,  Fool*  n.  [  f  ,* _ .p 

for  instance,  is  toUiUy  {’ifferent  from  beef.  It  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  alkalies,  and  there  is  16  per 
cent,  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  siilta;  it  contains,  also,  a  litth'of  the  fibrine, 
of  flesh,  and  pn.qa)rth>nately  more  of  the  fiiirine  ot  blood, 

which  is  less  digestible  than  the  former.  Wal  is  ***ch  m  (jcuiars ’’’  (  ira//s.r  ‘‘  believe  in  /w/h  Wcs." 

gelatine,  which  is  not  nutritions,  and  seldom  contains  imct  particui.  rs  t  ;  Ralrigh. 

any  quantity  of  fat;  it  also  contains  'p'  'T®";  Fool  hardiliootl*  n-  Same  a**  ftwlhardiness. 

In  all  these  paint*  it  is  the  reverse  of  beef.  FoorhardilV  .  Witb  toolharditu-*.,. 

ev™  have  little  or  tio  nutritive  power,  and  the  ,a  _  __  . -  Mad  rashness;  courage  without 


. .  Foil.]  A 

com^'uiid  of  gim-eherries  scalded  and  crushwi.  with 
cream; — comnioulv  called  gttoxebei'ty-fftol.  HWister. 

Fool'ory.  n.  Habitual  folly;  attention  to  trifles;  ah- 
siirditv;  as.  “ /o  Ury.  sir,  doth  walk  ahont  tlie  orb  like 
thesii'ii"  (.W.iil-s.)  — An  act  of  folly  or  weakness ;  an 
object  of  foll.v  ;  as,  “  it  is  mere  f-  trry,  to  multiply  dis¬ 
tinct  particulars."’  ( \falts.) 


eggs  have  little  or  no  nutritive  power;  and  the  same 

niHV  be  said  of  Imiled  fish,  the  soup  of  which  is  generally  I  ool  liartliness. 

In  order  Fr,rhar,lj-.  a.  Daring  without  judgment  ;  madly 

felery  contains  18:  nish  and  bold  ;  foolishly  adventurous ;  precipitate  ;  head- 


thrown  away, 
fioiency  of  nutritive  matte 

tables  should  he  taken  with  them.  _  . 

£;i;^-;v"sif^d:^;s;!;rr;djndgment; 

c^  ao^ar  moaraiagr-^dra,  iv.  H. 

sanguine  temperament  have  more  iron  in  their  bodies  — Proceeding  fnmi  or  marked  by  folly ,  8ill.>  .  ^ain,  tn* 
than  those  of  a  lymphatic  nature.  \Mien  the  blood  is  flnig:  ridiculous;  despicable;  as  *' to  make  a  yV>ons/i 
deficient  in  irom  the  physician  prescribes  either  iron,  figure.”  (fVior.)— Wicked ;  proceeding  from  depravity ; 
steel,  or  chalybeate  waters.  The  presence  ol  this  metal  sinful.  .  ,  n 

is  therefore  necessary  in  food.  Prolonged  absence  f^m  Foorifthly*.a<fr.  Unwisely;  xveakly;  absurdly:  wickedly, 
fruits  and  succulent  vegeUibles  brings  on  scurvy.  The  Fool  isliiioss*  n.  Folly;  lack  of  wisdom,  understand- 
absence  of  the  acids  which  they  conUin  i>ro<luces  this  iug,or  g-Kid  judgment.  — A  foolish  practice;  a  deviation 
effect;  thus  lime-juice  is  used  by  sailors  with  ef-  f|-om  the  right. 

feet  on  long  voyages.  Among  tlie  condiments  used  for  |  ..  u  properly  a  man  *  deviation  from  right  reason, 

flavoring  too<l  are  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  black  pep-;  South. 

per  and  various  spices.  They  owe  their  action  to  the  Fools'-oap*  n.  The  pointed  cap  worn  anciently  by 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  volatile  oils  of  fennel.  p,ofvs^>ional  jesters,  and  now  by  the  clown  in  a  circus^ 
thyme,  parsley,  anise,  caraway,  horse-radish,  mustard,  — kind  of  paper  next  to, and  larger  than  pot.  (Socalled 
water-cress,  *fec.  stimulate  the  system,  but  do  not  incor-|  tii^*  water-mark  of  a  fool's  cap  used  anciently  by 

porate  themselves.  Condiments  and  sauce-s  ( which  are  pnper-makers.) 

usually  fluid  mixtures  of  condiments), in  time  generally  Fools,(Fea«t  of.)  {Hist.)  The  name  of  afestival  regu- 
weaken  the  organs  which  they  at  first. *stimulate.  The  only  celebrated,  with  the  must  alisurd  ceremonies,  both 


exceptions  are  salt  and  vinegar.  —  Drinks,  for  the  most 
part,  are  simply  liquid  food.  (See  Drink.)  They  may 
bedividt^i  into  the  following  classes:  —  1.  Mucilaginous,; 
farinaceous,  or  saccharine  drinks,  such  as  barley-water,! 
eau  sucrcf.  Ac,  They  are  a  little  m.)re  nutritive  than  I 
drinking-water.  2.  Anmiatic or  astringent  drinks, such, 
as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cot  oa,  Ac.  They  all  contain 
principles  which  act  with  a  slightly  exhilarating  action 
upon  the  nervous  system  ;  chocolate  and  cocoa  contain  : 
oil  aiul  starch.  3.  Acidulous  drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  | 
ginger-beer,  raspberry-vinegar,  Ac.  They  allay  thirst, 
and  form  cooling  antiscorbutic  drinks.  4.  Drinks  con¬ 
taining  gelatine  and  ozmaz<»me,  including  broths  and^ 
soups.  These,  when  pn^perly  made,  ought  to  contain  | 
all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  substance  from  which  i 
thev  are  prepared.  5.  Kmulsive  or  milky  drinks,  such 
as  animal  milk,  cocoa-uut-milk,  almond-milk,  Ac.  Ani- 1 
nial  milk  contains  the  essential  ingredients  of  food:  thej 
others  are  slightly  nutritive.  6.  Alcoholic  and  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  including  malt  liquor  or  beer,  wines  ^ 
and  spirits.  \ 

Tabu  showing  th^  ax'^ogt  quantity  of  wufn'/iiv?  matUr 


by  clergy  and  laitv  in  several  countries  in  Kurt*pe,  from 
the  .'.th  down  to  the  16tb  century.  It  is  siiid  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Satumalta, 
and  its  celel*rntion  took  ])lace  about  the  same  time,  the 
great  day  being  New-Year's  day;  but  tl»e  ceremonies 
were  often  continued  from  Chri.**tma8  to  the  last  l8unday 
of  Kpipliany.  At  first  only  the  boys  of  the  choir  and 
young  s.'icristan.s  playeil  the  principal  part  in  them;  but 
afterwanls  all  tlie  inferior  servants  of  the  church,  and 
even  lavmen,  engage<l  in  them;  while  the  bishops  and 
other  ciergy  formed  jiart  of  the  audience.  A  Bi>hop  of 
Unreason  was  appointed,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  were  travestied,  indecent  songs  were  sung, 
dancing  was  carried  on,  and  all  manner  of  fooleries 
enacted.  Theas’*  often  played  an  important  part  in  the 
pr<*ceeding^,  being  sometimes  led  towards  the  altar  and 
having  hymns  sung  in  its  honor.  The  Feast  of  Fools  was 
condemned  by  several  poj)es  and  bishops  in  the  15th 
century,  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1435,  expressed  its 
detestation  of  this  and  several  other  ff^stivals;  but  it 
continued  to  be  observed  in  many  places  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 


in  LCHXi  parts  of  sncral  ranW»«  of  animal  and  veg-  Fool's  Parsley,  n.  {Bnt.)  A-Ahusxa  cynapium^  the 


.215 

Carrots . 

2t)0 

Turnips . 

-250 

Cabbage  . 

290 

Beetroot . 

240 

200 

Pears . 

•270 

Apples . 

210 

Gooseberries  . 

.180 

Cherries . 

.210 

Plums  . 

510 

Apricots  . 

.  72 

Peaches  . 

Grapes . 

880 

Cucumber . 

Tamarinds . 

..792 

I  Almonds  . 

.  260 

98 
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eiahU  food. 

Blood . .215 

Beef 
Veal 

Mutton.. . 290 

Pork. 

Brain . 200 

Chicken  .  270 

Old 

Haddock . 1^0 

Sole 

Bones . 510 

Milk . 

White  of  egg . 140 

Wheat  . 950 

Rico 

Barley . 920 

Rye 
Oats 

Potatoes . 2G0 

Food'fiil,  a.  Fruitful;  full  of  food;  plenteous;  as, 
“the  foodful  earth.”  —  Dryden. 

Food'iess.  a.  Destitute  of  provision ;  barren. 

Fool,n.  [Vv.fou.ful;  W.^Taj?,  foolish.1  One  destitute 
of  reason  oc  the  common  powers  of  uuderstandiug ;  an 
idiot. 

“  He  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  /ool."  —  Pope. 

—A  person  somewhat  deficient  in  intellect;  one  \'ho  acts 
absurdly:  a  simpleton  ;  a  silly  person;  a  dolt ;  n  dunce,  j 
"  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school ;  but  fooU  will  learn  in  no  ^ 
other.”  —  Franklin.  j 

—A  wicked  or  depraved  person.  j 

"The  fool  haih  said  in  bis  heart,  there  Is  no  God.'*  — P».  xvi.  10. 
— A  term  of.  indignity  and  reproach.  | 

“  Ton  must  first  put  the  fool  upon  all  mankind."  — Dryden.  | 
— 4!>ne  who  counterfeits  folly;  a  buffoon;  a  king's  fool;  a 
Jester.  —  See  Jester.  i 

7V>  maAre  a  fool  of  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  cause 
to  appear  ridiculous. 

A  fooVs  trrandy  an  absurd  quest  or  search  after  what 
cannot  b^  found:  the  undertaking  what  is  impossible.  ; 
Foot.  V.  a.  To  trifle;  to  toy:  to  spend  time  in  idleness 
or  mirth.  | 

*'  Is  this  the  time  for  fooling  t”  —  Diyden. 
a.  To  infatuate;  to  treat  with  contempt;  to  disap- 1 
point;  to  defeat;  to  frustrate. 

**  That  yon  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  off."  —  Shake. 


Fig.  1044.— THE  DORSAL  SUB- 
FACE  OF  TUL  LEFT  FOOT. 

1.  the  astragalus,  its  upper  ar* 
ticular  surface ;  :i.  its  anterior 
extreniit.v,  which  articulates  with 
(4i  the  scaphoid  bone:  3.  the  os 
calcis.  or  heel- bone;  4.  the  sea. 


only  species  of  tlie  genus  jJAhu.da.  order  Apiucar.  grows 
wild  in  some  places  in  the  N.  Slates.  It  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  parsley  in  its  foliage  and  general  appeanince,80 
th.at  serious  accidents  may  occur,  a.s  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Europe,  from  its  being  mistaken  for  that  herb, 
it  being  a  pois'inous  plant,  similar  to  hemlock  iu  its 
properties.  When  in  flower,  it  is  readily  known  from 
every  other  plant  by  its  umbels  wanting  general  invo¬ 
lucre.  and  having  partial  involucres  of  three  slender 
leaves  hanging  down  on  one  side. 

'oot,  n. ;  pi.  Feet.  [A.  S.fot  pi.  ffl ;  Ger.  fuss ;  allied 
to  Lit.  Gr.  7>oi/s.l  (yinaf.)  That  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  below  the  leg  upon  which  we  stand  and  walk. 
It  is  composed  of  three  series  or  groups  of  bones : 
—  the  tai’sal.OT  hindermost;  the  metatarsal,  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  middle  fH*rtion  ;  and  the  phalanges,  which  go 
to  form  the  toes.  The  tarsal  bones  are  seven  in  number. 
Above,  they  are  connected  with  the  tibia  and  fibula 
bones  ot  the  leg,  and  below  form  the  heel  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  instep.  They  are  '  Fig.  1044),  the  astragalus. 
whit,  h  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  fibula;  tbeosca/cts, 
or  bone  of  the  heel ;  the  os  navicuiare,  or  scaphoid  bone, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the 
astrag.iliis  ;  tlie  os  cuboid^s.  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
articulating  with  the  os  calcis.  the  three  cuneiform  or 
wedge-shaped  bones  (the  internal,  middle,  and  external,) 
in  front  of  the  scaphoid  iKine,  near  the  middle  of  the 
foot.  The  metatarsal  lames  are  five  in  number,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  clas.s  of  long  bones.  They  are  connected 
posteriorly  with  the  tarsal,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
phalangeal  bones.  One  is  attached  to  each  of  the  cunei- 
iorm  bones,  and  two  to  the  os  cuboiiles ;  and  they  di¬ 
verge  ’‘lightly  outwards  as  they  proceed  forward.  Their 
anterior  ends  form  the  balls  of  the  toes.  The  first  meta¬ 
tarsal  bone  is  the  shortest  and  strongesl.while  the  second 
is  the  largest,  —  the  others  all  decreasing  in  length 
according  to  their  distance  from  it.  These  bonea  form 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  instep.  The  phalanges,  or 
bones  of  the  toes,  are  fourteen  in  number,  three  to  each 
toe,  except  the  great  one,  which  has  only  two.  The 
upper  ones,  which  are  the  longest  and  largest,  are  named 
the  metatursal;  the  next,  the  middle;  and  the  most  an¬ 
terior,  the  ungual  phalanges.  The  bones  of  the  foot, 
more  particularly  those  that  compose  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus,  are  firmly  connected  together,  so  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  displaced;  and  those  parts  w'here 
they  articulate  with  one  another  being  covered  with  a 
tolerably  thick  layer  of  highly  elastic  cartilage,  they 
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possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity.  They  are 
bound  t-'gether  in  various  directions,  by  a  number  of 
ligaments,  mie  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  plan¬ 
tar  ligament,  which  is 
of  great  strength,  and 
passes  through  the  un¬ 
der  surface  ot  the  heel- 
bone  near  its  extremity, 
forward  to  the  emls  of  tlie 
metatarsal  bones.  The 
inoveiiieiits  of  the  foot, 
which  are  permiried  by 
the  connecting  ligaments, 
are  effected  by  a  variety 
of  muscles.  The  principal 
movements  are,  (1)  that  at 
the  ankle,  formed  by  the 
tibia  and  fibula  with  the 
astragalus,  by  whiih  the 
foot  is  bent  and  straight¬ 
ened ;  (2)  between  the  as¬ 
tragalus  aud  08  calcis.  by 
which  the  foot  is  rolled 
inwanls  and  outwards ;  (3) 
between  the  first  .and  sec¬ 
ond  range  of  tarsal  bones, 
admitting  of  a  very  slight 
motion,  by  which  the  arch 
of  the  foot  may  be  some¬ 
what  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  less  complicated 
movements  of  the  metatar¬ 
sal  and  phalangeal  bones. 

The  foot,  naturally  a  beau¬ 
tiful  structure,  is  usually 
go  much  interfered  with  in 
civiliztHi  life  as  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  much  of  its  beau¬ 
ty,  and  even  of  its  utility. 

Its  movements  are  imped-  . .  . 

ed  by  its  being  coufineil  in  :  5-  InnlY 

,  I  C.4..  \  ,,.u:ia  form  hone;  6.  the  middle  cooei- 

tight-fitting  boots  ,  while,  bone  ;  7.  ibeextcrosl  cuoel- 

in  place  of  the  booL  being  form  bone:  8.  ibe  cuboid  bone; 
conformed  to  the  sliape  9.  the  meutarsal  bone*  of  the 
of  the  feet,  tlie  feet  are  Br.i  and  wcond  ;  10.  It.  the 

A  *  trt  first  and  second  phalanges  of 

made  to  conform  to  the  p-eat  toe ;  12. 13,  14.  the  first, 
shape  of  the  boots.  The  second,  and  third  phalanges  of 
consequences  of  which  the  second  toe. 
are  corns,  bunions,  cold 

feet,  and  a  number  of  other  evils,  from  which  so  many 
suffer  in  the  ]>reeent  day  Attention  h:i8  been,  some 
years  ago,  called  to  this  subject  by  Professor  Meyer, 
of  Zurich,  who  published  n  pamphlet,  entitleil  Why  the 
shoejnnches;  a  coniril>utit>n  to  applied  Aftobmy.  which 
has  been  translated  into  EuglUh,  and  is  w’ell  worth  a 
perusal. 

(/Vos.)  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  metre,  or  meas¬ 
ure,  composed  of  a  certafii  number  ot  long  ami  short 
syllables.  Some  are  dissyllabic,  consisting  of  two  feet, 
as  the  spondee,  iambus,  trochee;  and  some  tiisvllabic, 
as  the  dactyl,  anapest,  tribrac  h.  These  are  what  are 
called  simple  feet.  There  are  others.  consistinR  of  four, 
five,  or  six  syllables,  which  are  reckoned  double  or  'com¬ 
pound  feel,  bnt  which  are  commonly  resolved  into  sin¬ 
gle  feet.  A  verse  is  frequently  named  from  the  number 
of  feet  which  it  contains,  or  from  the  foot  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  it;  as,  hexameter^  containing  six  feet ;  pentame~ 
fer,  containing  five ;  (/ac/y/fic,  from  the  dactyl  being  the 
prevailing  foot ;  iambic,  the  iaiiilois. 

{Arith.)  A  measure  of  lemith,  consisting  of  12  inches, 
or  36  barleycorns  laid  end  to  end.  It  also  expresses 
surface  and  solMity.  A  square  foot  is  the  same  mea>ure 
both  iu  length  and  breadth,  containing  12X12=1-4-1 
square  or  superficial  inches.  A  cubic  or  solid  foot  is  the 
game  measure  in  all  directions,  <»r  12  inches  long,  broad 
ami  deep,  containing  12  X  12  —  144  X  I'2  =  1728  cubic 
inches  to  the  solid  or  cubic  foot.  —  As  this  term  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  almost  all  languages  as  a  linear  mea.-ure,  it 
has  doubtless  been  derived  from  tbelengtb  ol  the  human 
foot.  Though  the  denomination  is  the  same,  the  meas¬ 
ure  itself  varies  considerably  in  different  countries. 

(J/i«.)  A  term  made  use  of  in  the  same  way  as  in 
poetry,  denoting  a  short  melodic  figure  of  notes  with 
only  one  accent.  Foot  is  also  now  beginning  to  be  used 
in  speaking  of  the  pitch  of  sounds.  The  Germans  have 
always  used  the  word  Fusston  in  representing  the  pitch 
of  the  different  stops  of  an  <»rgan,  such  as  Jhnndpal 
16  F..  8  F.y  or  4  F.  Ac.,  which  pnictice  is  now  being 
introduced  into  English  organs,  and  is  found  very  useful 
to  organists.  The  pitch  of  the  stop  is  fixed  according 
to  the  length  of  the  lowest  C  pipe. 

(Mil.)  Soldiers  who  inarch  and  fight  on  foot ;  infantry ; 
as,  horse  and  foot.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  plural. 

' — Anything  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  fo<»t  of  an 
I  animal  in  shape  or  office  ;  as,  tlie  fotd  of  a  stocking. 

— The  lower  end  of  anything:  the  bottom;  the  ba*^;  the 
I  foundation;  the  end;  as,  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the 
j  foot  of  a  class,  the  foot  of  an  account. 

— Condition;  state;  footing. 

"  We  are  not  on  the  aame  foot  with  onr  fellow-autyecta  of  Eng¬ 
land.”— iJiri/t. 

On  foot,  walking:  pedal  locomotion.  —  To  set  on  foot. 
to  start ;  to  originate.  —  A  cubic  foot,  a  volum**  equal  to 
that  of  a  cube  having  its  edges  12  inches  in  length. — 
A  square  ford,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  a  square  having 
sides  12  inches  in  length. 

Foot,  t*.  n.  To  tread ;  to  dance  to  measure  or  music ;  to 
skip.  —  To  walk. 

•'  Have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night."— 5AaA* 
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—  Wearied  in  the  feet,  aa  a  traTellcr  or  wa.v* 

farer. 

Foot'V^  a.  Having  foota,  sediments,  lees,  or  dregs. 

Fop,  n.  {.\  Word  prolmbly  made  by  chance.  Cf.  Lat. 
vappa^  a  spoiled  or  worthless  lellow;  Ger. /opp»^,  to 

jest,  to  jeer.]  A  vain  mao  of  weak  understanding  and  — To  decline;  to  refuse, 
much  ostentation:  one  whose  ambition  is  to  gain  ad- 


— r.  a.  To  spurn ;  to  kick.  —  To  tread. 

“Tbev  featlr  foot  the  green.** — ridtrll. 

— To  add  or  make  a  foot ;  as.  to  /••ft  a  ImkiI  or  stocking.  — 

To  Slim  u)*.  as  the  items  of  an  account. 

Foot'-ball,  n.  {Games.)  An  old  English  out-of-door 
exercise  or  game,  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  p;istime;  now,  however,  it  has  nearly  fallen  into 
di<(use,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
played  with  a  distended  4ix-bladder.  lightly  covered  with 
dressed  leather,  and  so  sewn  up  as  to  retain  its  elasticity. 

Two  different  sets  or  ol  players  are  clK»seo,  and 
there  is  a  goal  marked  out  on  the  extremity  of  the  space 
allotted  to  each  side.  When  all  is  ready,  “play*'  is 
called,  and  the  liall  thrown  up  between  the  two  sides. 

The  object  then  of  each  is  to  endeavor  to  send  this  ball 
throuffh  the  btmndary  or  goiil  of  their  atlversaries*  . . 

^  -  -  The  ball  can  never  Fop  pishly,  adr.  \N  ith  vain  ostentation  of  dress ,  in 


bear  off  or  away;  to  hold  or  keep  away;  to  stop;  to 
cease;  to  hold  from  proceeding ;  to  pause;  to  delay;  to 
abstain;  b^iomit;  to  refrain. 


At  this  be  ftarted.  ftod  forbore  to  swear, 

Kot  out  of  conscieuce  of  tbe  sia,  but  fear.*’— i>fydeA. 


_  _  .  _  .  Whether  they  will  bear,  or  whether  they  will /orbeor.*' .Srefc.  11.  T. 

miration  by  showy  dress  and  affectatiMn  of  manner;  a  — r. a.  To  keep  or  hold  away  from;  to  shun;  to  abshiin 


g'.iy,  trifling  man:  a  ctixcouib.  i 

Fop  tin?,  n.  A  petty  fop. 

Fop  pt‘ry»  11.  Affectation  of  show  or  imfK>rtance ;  | 
showy  lolly  ;  loolery ;  vain  or  idle  practice ;  idle  atfecta- 
tioii.  ^  I 

Fop'pisti,  n.  Vain  of  dress ;  finical ;  dandyish ;  dressing 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion;  vain;  trifling;  affected  in 
manners. 


ground,  by  means  of  vigorous  kicks 
be  sent  forward  fairly  unless  kicked,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  stringent  rules  of  the  game, 
border  it  is  still  played  annually  by  the  men 
clans;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  i 
witness  the  two  i»arties  engaged  in  that  amicableconlest, 


a  trilling  or  «ff‘eit«*d  manner. 


J  this  IS  one  01  «  V.  ---v. ......... ..v..  O  Ss^m 

On  the  Scotch  Fop  pi^.liiiess,  n.  '  anity  and  extravagance  m  dress  ^  Forbear  an 

men  of  difterent  showy  vanity.  ,  ^  ^  n  a  V. 

ing  of  eights  to|  For, pr.p.  [A.  S./or;  Ger. /i.r, ror. J  Because  of.  !n-iv  adr 

— ,.i - -  .‘With  fierr  ejes  iparklingAu- very  wr,tb.*'—.?Aafc*.  Forboarl  „  J, 


From  the  f.wt  of  kicking  teing  one  ot  its  stnmgest  — Against ;  in  opposition  to. 
characteristics,  this  game  is  generally  productive  of  *•  To  take  mediciDe /or  diseMe."— Addi’jon. 

broken  shins  and  other  contusions.  It  is  still  a  favorite^ — In  the  place  of;  as  equivalent  to  ;  instead  of. 
pastime  in  the  large  pnblic  schools  of  England. 

Foot'-bamI,  n.  .\  small  bmly  of  infantry. 


_  _ .  n. 

Foot  -baih.  n.  \  bathing  of  the  feet;  also,  the  vessel 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Foot'-boartl.  a.  A  support  for  the  feet;  the  board  at 
the  foot  of  a  bclstead. 

(St'am-Engiru.)  S;ime  as  FooT-PtATR,  q.  r. 

Foot'-boy,  n.  A  menial;  an  attendant  in  livery. 

Foote,  SiMCEL.  See  page  1030. 

Foot'^.  p-  a.  Furnished  with  a  foot,  as  a  stocking.  — 
Sliape.1  in  the  foot ;  as.  "P-nted  like  a  goat.” —  Grrw. 

Foote'ville,  or  Foot-ville,  in  iriscon.nn,  a  post-village 
of  Rock  CO.,  about  32  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Madison. 

Foot  fall,  n.  A  footstep;  a  tread  of  the  foot. —  A  trip 
or  stumble. 

Foot  -halt,  n.  A  disease  of  the  trotters  incident  to  sheep. 

Foot  -hill.  n.  .A  low  hill  lying  in  toward  the  base  ot 
a  luoiiiitaiii  range. 

Foot  hold,  n.  Space  for  tlie  feet  to  stand  upon; 
spa  c  on  wliicli  one  may  treail  sectirely. 

Foot'-hot,  adr.  Immediately  ;  directly. 

Foot  ills;.  II.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  that  which  sustains ; , 
firm  foundation  to  stand  upon. 


“  Oor  present  lot  sppesrs, 

For  happy,  though  butlU.*' — MiHon. 

— In  exchange  of.  —  In  tite  character  of;  as,  “to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  thing/or  a  truth.”  —  In  advantage  of. 

'*  An  ant  is  ,  wise  creature  for  itself.” — Bacon. 

— Conducive  to;  benefiriai  to.  —  In  favor  of;  as,  to  work 
for  one  s  partv.  —  Leading  or  indnring  to,  ns  a  motive. —  i 
Vitli  respect’or  regani  to.  —  On  the  part  of.  —  Through  | 
a  certain  distance  of  S|iace  or  time.  "•  Some  please.fori 


from;  to  oniit;  to  avoiii  doing.  —  To  spare;  to  treat 
with  indulgence  and  patience. 

"Forbearing  one  another  in  love.”— ie.  3. 

— To  withliold. 

"Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God.” — 2  Cbron.  iixt.  22, 
Forbear'ance,  n.  The  act  of  shunning,  omitting,  nb- 
sluining.  or  ceasing  fioni.  —  Coniinund  of  temper;  re- 
str.iint  of  passions;  the  exercise  of  patience;  long-suf¬ 
fering;  lenity;  mildness. 

Same  a-s  F' RBE.vBixo,  g.r. 
ho  forbears, 
iitient ;  long-suffering. 

In  a  forbearing  manner ;  with 

forl»earance. 

Forbos,  bC.NCAX,  an  eminent  Scottish  judge,  was  B.  at 
Cnllutlen.  in  1685;  he  studied  at  Paris.  Vtrecht.  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  rose,  in  1737,  to  the  rank  of  President  of  tlie 
Court  of  Session,  discharging  the  functions  of  his  high 
office  with  zeal,  ability,  and  patriotism.  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  rebellion  of  1745  was 
prevented  from  spreading  more  widely  among  the  clans; 
but  BO  ungrateful  was  be  treated  by  the  government, 
that  he  was  never  alile  to  obtain  repayment  of  tlie  va¬ 
rious  sums  lie  bad  expended  to  uphold  it.  He  was  the 
author  of  ThoughU  on  Eeligion,  the  CuUodm  Papers,  Ac. 
Died  1747 


(Eosrommon.'l  —  In  quest  of.  “To  run  far  back  Forbes.  Edwibd.  an  English  naturalist,  B.  ISIS,  in  the 


/or  arguments.”  (r.lW-ion.)— .According  to;  a.s,  “/or 
aught  I  know.”  {Johnson.)  —  As  far;  a.-,  to  go  np  the 
nionnt.ain  /or  one  mile. —  NotwithstADding.  —  In  rec¬ 
ompense  of.  —  In  proportion  to. 

— By  means  of;  l>y  interjiosition  of. 

**  What  would  men  do  if  it  were  not /or  God  7  ” —  TUIotaon. 

— As  being. 

"1  hear /or  certain,  the  genlJe  York  it  up  '  — SSoia. 

For,  conj.  Because;  on  this  account  that ;  — properly, 
for  Uial. 

I' For  never  any  man  was  yet  so  old. 

But  hop^  his  liie  one  winter  yet  would  hold.” — Denham. 


Every  step  gained  is  a  footing,  and  help  to  the  next.”  Holier.  For.  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  has  usually  the  force  of  a  neg- 


—Support;  firm  po.silinii;  root;  basis;  foundation;  place ;i 
stable  position;  permanent  settlenieiit.  —  Tread;  step; 
walk;  as,  I  liear  tlie  finiing  of  a  man.”  (.'CAa-s.) — 
State;  condition  ;  settlement ;  as.  to  be  on  equal /oof.  n^. 
_ Tlie  total  sum  of  a  column  of  figures ;  the  act  of  add¬ 
ing  np  sncli  column.— The  act  of  adding,  or  tliat  whicli  is 
added  as  a  foot  to  anything:  as.  lhe/o'4in/  of  a  stocking. 
— pf  (Arch.)  Tlie  spreading  courst-s  at  the  base  or  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  wall,  by  which  the  weiglit  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  mass  is  distributed  over  a  large  area.  ^ 

To  po  /  footiroi,  to  pay  a  fee  on  first  doing  anything, 
as  working  at  .a  trade  or  in  a  ship.  ITrigoL 
Foot  less.  a.  Destitute  of  feet. 

Foot  licUer,  n.  .A  sycophant;  an  humble  fawner. 
Fool  light,  n.  One  of  the  row  of  lights  pl.aced  in  front 
of,  and  on  a  level  » ith  the  stage,  in  a  theatre.  Ac. 

Foot  man,  n.;  pi.  Fooimes.  -A  soUUer  that  marches 
and  liglits  on  foot.  —  .A  menial  servant ;  a  runner ;  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  livery.  ,  , 

Foot  -note.  n.  (Printing.)  A  note  of  explanation  or 
reference  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  page,  ordinarily  set  in  type 
two  or  more  sizes  smaller  tliau  that  of  tbe  text. 

Foot  -pace.  n.  .A  p.ice  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. — 
A  Ian  lin-'-place  on  st.airs.  where  one  nnakes  two  or  three 
pa.  es  on  a  level  before  ascending  another  portion  of  tlie 
flight. 

Foot  pad,  n.  .A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot 
Foot  -paste,  n.  -An  attendant  oil  foot. 

Foot -plate,  n.  (Mach.)  Tlie  platform  of  a 

live  engine  on  which  the  driver  and  fireman  attend  to 
their  duties.  i 

Foot'-post.  n.  A  messenger,  or  mail-carrier,  who^ 

travels  on  foot.  ,  u  .  I 

Foot  print,  n.  The  impression  of  the  foot.  | 

G  ol.)  .'ee  IcHXOLiOV. 

Foot'-rope,  n.  >  .Vatif.)  The  rope  strelcliing  along  a 
y.ani,  upjii  wliich  men  stand  when  reefing  or  lurliug; 
a  liorse  —  Dana.  ....  ,  ,  .i. 

Foot  -rule.  n.  .A  rule  or  me.asnre  12  inches  in  length. 
Foots,  n,  pi.  The  leee,  .Irega,  or  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  a  barrel  or  cask  of  molasses.  Ac. 
Foof'-staIk.(-*faioA,)n.  iBV.)  A  short  stem  on  which 
a  leaf  is  raised  up  fenn  a  plant ;  a  leaf-stalk  ;  a  petiole. 
Foot'stall,  n.  .A  woman's  stirrup. 

(Arch.)  The  plintli  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

Foot'step.  ».  A  track:  the  mark  or  impression  of  the 
foot— Token;  mark;  trace:  vestige;  visible  sign  of  a 
course  pursiie.1;  as.  the  fnnUUpt  of  Divine  wisdom. 
(Benfley.) —  .An  inclined  plane  un.ler  a  pmiting-preM. 

_ pi.  Example ;  way  ;  Course ;  as,  to  follow  in  tbe/o«- 

ttrps  of  a  pr^ecessor. 


alive  or  privative,  denoting  before.  Unit  is,  against  or 
aioay,  a.nde.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  merely  intensive,  as 
in /orbatlie.  —  Webster.  _  I 

For  age,  n.  [Vr.  fourrage ;  L.  Lat. /rro/tum,  fodder,  I 

food.  (.Wif.)  Hay,  oals.  corn,  barley,  grass, clover, and 

otlier  means  of  sustenance  for  horses,  brouglit  into  camp 
by  troops  with  that  object. 

_ Act  of  providing  food  for  horses  and  cattle ;  search  for 

provisions. 

— .Act  of  ravaging.  . 

— r.  n.  To  collect  food  for  horses  and  cattle  by  wandering 
about  and  stripping  the  country ;  to  gather  provisions. 

,  — To  feed  on  simil. 

— r,  a.  To  strip  of  provisions  for  horses,  Ac. ;  to  supply 
with  forage  or  fodder. 

— To  ravage. 

For'ager,  n.  One  who  goes  in  search  of  food  for  horses 
and  cattle.  ' 

Fora  men,  n.;  pf.  FobvmT.va.  [Lat.,  from /orore,  to . 
pierce,  to  bore.]  (-4na<.)  .A  term  applied  to  certain  . 
holes  or  openings  of  the  liuman  liody.  more  particularly  i 
of  tbe  skeleton,  as  the  various  foramina  of  the  skull,  | 
Tlie  foramen  orale  is  a  pass.age  or  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  in  tlie  foetus. 
Foram'inatetl.  ti.  [Fr./oraminrf;  L.  L  foraininatus.J 
Having  little  holes  or  perforations. 

Foramiii  ifer.  n.  [Lat. /oranicn,  a  hole,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  (Znol.)  One  of  the  fbramiiiifera,  q  v. 
locomo-  Foramillirera.  n.pl.  [Uit._foramen,  an  orifice,  from 
fero,  I  liear.]  (Zoil  )  Tlie  name  given  by  d'Oi-signy  to 
a  group  of  minute  organisms  having  calcareous  sliells, 
xxrMrsii  ariA  niprcpil  with  numerous  holes  or  f‘»ramin;i. 


which  are  pierce'l  with  numerous  holes  or 
Until  recently,  the  fbraminifera  were  regarded  as  mi¬ 


croscopic  Cephaloi>od8.  but  they  arc  now  looked  np<.>n  hs  v.a.  porb. 


I.<le  of  Man.  where  his  father  was  a  b.*»nker.  His  love  of 
natural  history  dated  fnmi  his  earliest  childhood,  and  be 
had  ucrumulaled  a  large  stot  k  of  knowledge  when,  in 
1S3-,  he  went  to  the  university  of  E«tinburgh.  to  attend 
the  lecturi*8  of  Prof.  Jameson,  at  that  time  reputed  the 
first  naturalist  in  the  empire.  Here  he  gained  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  qualities  w  hich  he  displayed  predicted 
for  him  a  brilliant  career.  .Alter  visiting  Norway.  Swe¬ 
den,  France.  Germany,  and  other  countries,  in  order  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  his  favorite  science  in  Edinburgh 
in  1S39,  and  in  1S40-41  appeared  his  History  of  British 
Star-fshesg  which  at  once  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist.  lu  1841  he  was  attached  to  a  scientific  expedition 
sent  to  .Asia  Minor  under  the  auspices  of  government. 
iHn  inghisabsenceof  two  years  he  madeimp<*rtant  obser¬ 
vations  anddisc«*veries  in  the  botany,  zoology,  and  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  islands,  and  coasts,  many 
of  which  are  embtalied  in  the  vemarkable  aa  onnl  of  his 
voyages,  which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Lieut. 
Spratt.  During  his  absence,  he  was  apptdnted  to  the 
professorship  of  botany  in  King’s  College,  London.  His 
vast  knowledge  was  soon  af)preciated,  and  he  became 
secretary  and  curator  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
palaeontological  department  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  where  he  labored  for  some  years  with  zeal  and 
assiduity.  Besides  the  w  orks  already  mentioned,  he  con¬ 
tributed  a  variety  of  papers  and  memoirs  to  scientific 
journals;  he  also  constructed  ihoGeological  and  Palaeon¬ 
tological  Map  of  the  British  Isle.s  ;  and  a  M’orld  Map  of 
gn  at  iutere>t,  entitled  Dislrihuiion  of  Harine  Li/tg  Ac., 
embodying  the  results  of  his  original  researches.  On  the 
death  of  Jameson,  professor  of  natural  history  iu  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  in  1863.  ITof.  Forbes  w.as  nom¬ 
inated  liis  successor ;  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Gi*ological  Society  in  the  follow  ing  year;  and  be  seemed 
marked  out  for  a  long  career  of  glory  anti  usefulness, 
when  he  Wiis  cut  off  by  death,  1864.  A  selection  of  his 
Literary  Papers^  ami  ills  Liftg  by  Prof.  George  Wilson, 
have  been  published  since  his  death. 

For'besite,  n.  (J/m.)  An  arseniate  of  nickel  and  co¬ 
balt  found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama.  A  variejy  of  An- 
nabergite.  Comp.  Arsenic  44  06,  nickel  10*71,  cobalt 
9*24.  hydrogen  *26-98  ;  sp.  gr.  3*0'^  6. 

Forbes'town,  in  California^  a  post-village  of  Butte 
CO.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  by  N'.  of  Oroville;  pop.  altout  400. 


protozoa-  The  pores  are  for  the  protrusion  of  delicate; 
filaments,  by  the  aid  of  which  locomotion  and  perhaps' 
nntritioii  are  performed.  Recent  fhi'amtntfcra  are 
beautiful  microscopic  objects ;  they  Are  procured  by 
dredging,  or  sometimes  from  the  siiul  of  the  se.i-shorcs. 
In  tbe  fossil  state  these  tiny  shells  occur  in  rocks  of  all 
formations ;  they  constitute  the  grtuiter  bulk  of  the 
chalk  and  the  tertiary  limestones.  In  the  stone  of 


ADE;  ;iJ).  rORBID.  F' RBIDDEN.) 

bieten.]  'I'o  prohibit ;  to  in- 


[A  forbeoflan ;  GfT.  verbieten.^ 
terdici;  to  command  to  forl>ear  or  not  to  do. 

'•  Time  forbid*  us  to  dwell  oo  the  subject."  —-ffoofcer. 

_ To  comjiand  away  from:  to  prohibit  from  entrance. 

•‘Hare  I  not  forbid  her  roy  house?**  — 5*aks. 

— To  Oppose;  to  binder;  to  obstruct. 

•*  A  blaze  or  glory  that  fbrbids  the  sight."—  Dryden, 


which  the  buildings  in  Paris  are  con8tnicb-<i,  the  shells  — To  utter  a  prohibition, 
of  Ptraminifrra  are  so  numerous,  that  this  city  may  be 


Now  tbe  good  gods  forbid  !  **  —  5A<i^. 


Said  to  be  built  of  them.  The  shells  of  the  mummuhtAt.  Forbidden,  p.  a.  Hindered ;  obstructed. — Pro- 

or  coin  stones,  wliich  form  mountains  in  the  Mediterr.i-  interdicted;  as,  the  forbiddm  fiuil. 

nean  regions,  and  of  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  {Boi  )  A  name  funcifully  given 


principally  ct*miK>sed,  agree  in  essential  fltrncture  with 

those  of  the  ^ramini/rra. 

Foraininirerons.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  similar  to 
the  f  raminifers. 

*  In  conrideration  of:  because  that 
bounds.] 


ft/pz  oi  a  pre<iece»oi.  «hi/'h'«iinfv»rts  the  For'asnuich,  eonj.  In  consideration  of:  because  mat 

Foot  -stool,  n.  A  pieceof  furniture  which  supports  the  „,ernallv 

feet  when  one  is  sitting.  ^  feet  •  a  A  smiilen  and  irregiiiar  incursion  into  the  territory  of 

Foot'-stove,  n.  A  stove  intended  to  warm  the  feet ,  a  A  clan  or  shire: — used  principally  of  the 


to  tlie  fruit  of  different  species  of  the  geinis  Citins 
Forbid  lien  I  J’,  adr.  In  a  forbidden  manner. 
Forbitl'tlor,  «.  One  who.  or  tliat  wliich,  forliids. 
I'orbid  din;;,  p  a.  Repelling  approach;  disagreeable; 
unpleasant:  displeasing;  as,  a /orbiddinji  countenance, 
forbuldiiig  manner. 


territory  of  I  r,.p„i5ive;  odious;  abhorrent. 


foot-warmer.  .  .  .^  _ 

Foot  -valve,  n.  (Moch.)  The  valve  in  the  passage 
tween  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine, 

opening  towards  the  air-pump.  ,  . 

Foot'-walins,  n.  (Xant.)  Tlie  planking  within  a 
ship,  below  the  tower  deck. 

Foot 'war.  n.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot. 
Foot'wo'ru,  a.  Worn  by  the  feet,  as  a  path  much 


ancient  border-warfare  in  Scotland.  —  .Any  sudden  in¬ 
cursion  for  purposes  of  war  and  Imoty. 


Tragedy  was  made  forbidding  and  horrible.”— fl'iit. 
Forbid'dlnsly.  adr.  In  a  forbidding  manner^ 


Sue  belonuinrto  an  expedition  for  war  Fs.r  bin.  ClacuV  Chevalier  de  a  distinguished  French 
”  n.aval  commander.  B.  in  1656.  In  16  5  he  accompanied 


Foray'er.  n 
or  idiiiider. 

Forbasle',  imp.  of  Fobbid,  q.  r. 

Forbear,  (/or-Aare'.)  e.  n.  (imp.  roRBORZ.  pp.  ron- 
borxe.)  [A. S.forberan—for,  and  5«ran,  to  bear.]  To 
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the  French  aml'assador  to  Siam,  where  he  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king,  then  desirous  of  introducing  into  his 
kingdom  the  Christian  religion  and  the  civilization 
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FORC 


FORC 


FORE 


the  West.  Forbin  remained  two  years,  as  high  admiral, ! 
general,  ie.,  to  his  Siamese  majesty:  and  on  his  return 
to  Kiirope  lie  signalized  himself  on  several  occasions.. 
In  1708  lie  was  intrusted  witli  the  command  of  tlie  squad¬ 
ron  whkli  was  to  convey  the  Pretender  to  Scotland,  but 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Byng,  ho  could  not 
effect  a  landing  1).  1733. 

Forbore',  I’ai/j,  of  Forbear,  q.v.  i 

Forborne',  pp.  of  Forbear,  q.  r. 

For  btitih,  in  ,V.  f'tzrohna,  a  village  of  Yadkin  co.,  abt.  | 
40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Salisbury.  I 

Force,  (  furs.)  n.  [Fr.  force,  from  Lat.  fnrtis,  strong. — 
allied  to  Lat.  m;  Gr.  Ws,  Aitw*,  strength.]  Strength; 
vigor;  might;  energy. 

•  A  ship,  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run. 

By  force  ot  that  force  which  before  it  woo.”  —  Donne. 

— Tlhit  which  causes  an  operation  or  moral  effect. 

“Xo  defioitloDs  are  of  force  enough  to  destroy  coostaot  expe¬ 
rience," — Locke,  I 

—Violence ;  compulsion ;  coercion.  | 

**  They  bold  the  crown  by  force  and  not  by  right.”  —  Shake. 

—Cogency;  virtue;  efBc;icy;  validity;  as,  the  ,/’«rce  of  an 
argument,  or  a  term.  — Power  for  war;  tro«ips;  anna- 1 
meut;  an  army  or  navy ;  —  u.'iually  in  the  plural.  I 

“  Look  on  mj  forcee  with  a  gracious  eye.”  —  Shake. 

(Mec?i.  and  P'lys.)  Any  Csause  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  motion  in  matter,  or  of  stopping  or  altering  its| 
•  *  ’  ’  Every  visible  particle  of  mat- 


and  dependent  upon  one  common  principle;  but  the  cor¬ 
relation. or  necessary  mutual  dependence  and  commula- 
bility  of  eacli  of  the  physical  forces  upon  aud  into  any 
other  or  into  all,  and  of  all,  reciprocally  into  each  other, 
was  at  its  original  enunciation,  tlie  particular  theory  of 
Mr  Grove.  His  doctrine  is,  “  tliat  tlie  various  atfectious 
of  matter  which  constitute  the  main  objects  ol  experi¬ 
mental  physics,  — namely,  lieat,  light,  electricity  mag¬ 
netism,  chemical  affinity,  and  motion,  are  all  correlative. 

or  hiivc*  Ji  rvciprocjil  dopendonco;  tluit  neither,  tuken 
ab.str.actedly,can  be  said  to  be  tlie  essential  cause  of  tlie 
others,  but  that  either  may  prodiiceor  be  converted  into 
any  of  tlie  others:  thus,  lie.it  may.  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately.  produce  electricity ;  electricity  may  produce 
heatl'aiid  so  of  tlie  rest.eacli  merging  itself,  us  tlie  force 
it  produces  becomes  developed;  and  tliat  the  same  must 
hold  good  of  otlier  forces,  it  being  an  irresislilde  Inference 
from  oliserved  plienomcna,  tliat  a  force  cannot  originate 
otherwise  tlian  by  devolution  from  some  prei-xisting 
force  or  forces.’’  —  Kef.  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical 
porceSy  by  W.  K.  Grove. 

Force,  v.  a.  To  use  or  exert  strength  or  power  upon  or 
against ;  to  compel:  to  constrain  ;  tii  cause  to  do,  or  to 
forbear,  liv  the  cxen  ise  of  a  power  not  resistilde:  to 
overpower;  to  impel;  as,  to  force  slaves  to  work,  to 
force  tlie  enemy  tosulimit.  —  To  cause  to  move  ;  to  draw 
or  piisli  by  maiu  strength. 

“  It  Struck  BO  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay. 

That  scarce  the  Tictor /orerd  the  steel  away.”  —  Dryden. 


direction  when  produced.  Every  visible  particle  ol  mat-  j  *  «  i  i  „ 

ter  is  under  the  influence  of  several  forces,  exerted  upt.n  — To  enforce:  to  urge;  to  press;  to 

it  both  by  distant  and  by  adjacent  p-articles,  and  upon  evidence;  a.s,  to  force  conviction. —  lo  obtiin  b}  lorce, 

„.i,i..n  it  ..ft.  in  rMtni  n  ■  fur  tlio  action  of  one  body  on  to  stnriii ;  to  as.san!t ;  to  take  !■}•  violence. 


which  it  acts  in  return ;  for  tlie  action  of  one  body  on 
another  is  always  accompanied  liy  a  reaction  of  tile  lat¬ 
ter  upon  tlie  former,  of  tlie  same  intensity,  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Tlie  motions  observed  in  some  bodies  are 
owing  to  these  forces,  and  upon  ttieir  halanco  the  appar¬ 
ent  state  of  rest  in  others  is  dependent.  According  to 
Sir  .lolin  Ilerschel,  tlie  origin  of  the  idea  of  force  must 
be  referred  to  the  consciousness  of  each  individual.  He 
says ;  *’  We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our  own 
limbs,  and  by  their  intervention,  other  liodies;  and  this 
effect’is  tlie  result  of  a  certain  iiiexplicalde  proce.S8, 
which  we  are  aware  of,  by  wliicli  we  c.\i  rt /orc« ;  aud 
even  when  such  exertion  produces  no  visible  effect,  (as 
when  we  pr.  ss  oiir  two  hands  violently  together,  so  as 


to  storm, 

*■  Atrides  might  as  well  have/orced  the  sky."  —  Waller. 

—To  ravish. 

Force  her,  —  I  like  it  not."  —  Dryden, 

—To  overstrain  ;  to  distort ;  ns,.f<)rc('<f  conceits.— To  hasten 
the  growth  of  plants,  fruits,  ic  ,  by  artificial  means, 

— [Corrupted  from  Farce,  q.  i'.]  'To  stuff.  —  Shaks. 

_ c.  n.  To  use  lorce  or  violence. 

ForCPtl,  p.  a.  Affected;  overstrained ;  unnatural. 
For’ootlly,  adr.  In  a  forced  manner. 
For'ot'tinests,  n.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  forceii. 
Foroo'fill,  a.  Iiiipclled  by  violence;  driven  with  force; 
acting  witli  power;  violent ;  impetuous. 


- -  . -  -  _  j  i  I'orfO'fulIy,  «</c.  Violent ;  impetuously. 

just  to  oppose  each  other’s  effort,)  wo  si  ill  perceive,  by  tlie ,  F'or<*A*'less,  a.  Feeble ;  impotent, 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,. and  by  the  impossibility  of  m.aiii- '  n.  fFr.  fa 


'•--•w  *-  -  -  *  ,  ,  •  •  .  i  ttiw  IIMTT* 

taining  tlie  effort  long,  that  somctliing  is  going  on  with-  „  Farce. 

.  e.  1*  t  .k..t _ .1  4.  A  ,,.,,1  4l.ca%a*i1Y  tYl^'  ^  * 


.  farct^  stuffing,  anil  Eng.  meat.'] 


in  us,  of  wliich  the  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  will  the^  Forceiie',  a.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  Said  of  a  horse  when  rear- 
determining  cause.”  In  the  case  of  F.  e.xerteii  by  t hoj  o,.  standing  on  his  liinder  legs. 


right  liand,  and  met  i‘y  an  equal  force  from  the  left,  the 
two,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  exactly  neutralize 
each  otlier,  and  may  be  said  to  bo  in  equitibrio,  and  tlie 
effect  is  called  pressure.  As  this  force  is  found  to  liave 
its  proximate  seat  in  the  muscles  of  man  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  called  muscular  or  animal  force.  This  force 
can  be  communicated  to  inanimate  matter,  as  wlieii  a 
stone  is  projected  from  tlie  liaiid.  .Muscular  force  may 
also  be  concentrated  in  tlie  same  mass  by  continued  ac¬ 
tion.  as  when  a  stone,  by  means  of  a  sling,  is  continuous¬ 
ly  acted  upon  by  the  same  arm,  it  will  at  length  be  pro¬ 
jected  with  an  intensity  of  action  capable  of  producing 
very  violent  effects.  Force  transferred  to  moving  masses 
of  matter  is  called  mechanical  force,  and  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  by  its  velocity,  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  momentum,  or  the  ipiantity  of  force  whicii  it 
is  capable  of  exerting  upon  other  bodies  opposed  to  it. 
The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  motion  constitutes  the 
province  of  Dynamics.  In  mechanics,  the  term  decoiii 

•k-.  ..e  airmtflAa  tVkA  atAtiiA  tliiniT  rp.aflinfilil 


iiig,  or  standing - 

For'e^ps,  n.  [Ijat,,  pincers.  'The  latter  part  of  the 
word,  ceps,  is  from  capere.  to  seize ;  the  for  probably 
from  the  root  .ter,  to  be  liot,  which  appears  in/crccrc,  to 
be  hot,  furnus.  an  oven,  Ac.]  A  pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs,  for  seizing  hot  iron,  Ac. 

_ Small  pincers  ;  nippers,  used  liy  dentists,  watchmakers, 

and  others,  to  seize  aud  hold  small  bodies,  which  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  manipulate  with  thefiugers. 

(Surg.)  A  name  common  to  certain  instruments  of 
various  shapes,  according  to  the  purpose  tliey  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve;  hut  the  principal  of  all  is  that  of  a  pair 
of  pincers  witli  two  blades,  either  with  or  without 
handles.  They  are  much  used  in  surgery,  especially  for 
taking  liold  of  substances  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
laid  hold  of  with  tlie  fingei-s.  Certain  kinds  are  used  for 
tootli-drawing;  others,  for  securing  the  months  ot  ar¬ 
teries,  in  order  to  their  licing  tied ;  others  are  used  in 
dissecting  ;  others  in  lithotomy  ;  and  others  in  midwifery, 
for  aiding  delivery  in  difficult  cases. 

ip,  Forc  iitg-pMUip.  See  Pump. 

One  who,  or  tliat  whicli  forces,  drives,  or 
Tlie  solid  piston  of  a  forcing-pump. 
For'eible,  a.  Having  efficacy;  impetuous;  driving 
forward  with  force;  powerful;  acting  with  force;  im¬ 
pressive ;  potent ;  weighty:  cogent:  strong;  containing 
force;  ne. forcible  arguments.  —  Acting  by  violence- 
done  by  force  ;  suffered  liy  force. 

“  In  embraces  forcible  and  foul.”  —  Mtlton. 

For'eiblp  Eiilry.or  I>otaln«*r.  (Law.)  An  offence 
again.st  tlie  public  pence,  whicli  is  committed  liy  vie- 
leiitly  taking  or  keeping  posses.sion  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments,  with  menaces,  force,  and  arms,  withinit  the  aii- 
thoritv  of  law.  Proceedings  in  case  of  F.  K.  are  regu¬ 
lated  iiy  tlie  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  relate  to 
a  restitution  of  the  property,  if  the  iiidividnal  who  com¬ 
plains  has  been  dispossessed,  as  well  as  to  the  punisli- 
ment  of  tlie  offender  for  a  breach  of  tlie  piildic  peace. 

For'oiblenoss.  n.  The  quality  of  being  forcible. 


position  of  forces  signifies  the  same  thing  as  resolution  .fnino 

of  forces.  Any  force  may  tie  deconqio.sed  or  resolved  „  ,n,', 

into  a  number  of  forces,  and  the  original  force  will  be  j  *  -1,, 

equal  to  the  resultant  of  those  forces.  Tims,  if  the  given 
force  he  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram, 
it  can  be  resolved  or  decompo,sed  into  two  forces  of  like 
intensity  and  direction,  represented  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  parallelogram.  Any  one  exerting  muscular  or  ani¬ 
mal  force  is  soon  made  conscious  that  it  may  lie  opposed 
by  other  forces  appertaining  to  inanimate  matter.  In 
lifting  a  lump  of  metal,  stone,  or  otlier  heavy  siilistaiice 
from  the  ground,  an  opposing  force  is  experienced,  wliicli 
is  called  weight  or  gravity.  On  pre-ssiiig  with  tlie  arm 
on  a  strong  spring,  anottier  opposing  force  is  observed, 
called  elasticity.  Some  forces  cause  masses  of  matter  to 
approach  and  otliers  to  receiie  from  eacli  other,  retain¬ 
ing  them  in  their  second  position  against  an  opposing 
force;  the  former  are  called/orc'S  e/a«rac<ie'».  and  the 
latter  of  repulsion  ;  tlin.s,  gravity  is  a  force  of  attraction, 

and  elasticity  a  force  of  repulsion.  Iti  electricity  and  .  - - - -  „  _ r.,ii„.i.„ 

magnetism  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  also  For'oibl.v.  adr.  In  a  forcible  manner,  powerful  y ,  y 

shown  Polar  forces  are  those  which  are  conceived  to;  violence  or  force.  . 

opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes:  Foro'lns-  p.a.  Ckmipelling ;  impelling  ;  driving ,  storm- 

.  '•  .  .  .  r _  'T'Kvv  ••VAXtk-  » Fk  fT  •  t“rlviaVk«THy 


act  in  - 

of  molecules  or  of  masses  of  matter.  The  forces  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  usually  termed  external  forces,  for  tliey 
act  upon  matter  at  sensible  distances;  but  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  wliich  act  only  upon  its  constituent  molecules  at  in- 
sensilde  distances  ;  these  are  frequently  called  infernaf 
or  molecular  forces:  they  include  homogeneous  attrac¬ 
tion  or  cohesion,  tiie  universal  antagonist  of  which  is  tlie 
repulsive  force  of  lieat.  (See  Heat.)  Another  attractive | 
force  is  that  of  heterogeneous  affinity,  liy  which  a  piece 
of  metal  or  glass  is  wetted  when  dipped  into  water.  Het- 1 
erogeneous  attraction  is  seen  in  its  liighest  degree  in. 
chemical  affinity,  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  whicli  force  j 
constitutes  the  chemist  s  peculiar  province.  (See  Afeix-: 
ITT.)  The  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  is  a  very 
important  principle  in  natural  philosophy,  which  lias  of 
late  years  been  particularly  enunciated  by  Mr.  \V.  R. 
Grove,  the  inventor  of  the  voltaic  battery  which  goes  by 
his  name.  Many  philosnpliers  had  previously  asserted , 
that  all  the  forcCT  of  nature  were  intimately  connected,; 


ing  ;  ravishing. 

— n.  -Act  of  one  who  urges  or  compels. 

(Ho  t.)  The  system  by  wliicli  tlie  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  fruits,  vegetable's,  and  flowers  are  hastened  by 
artificial  means.  TIio  processes  of  forcing  cliiefly  affect 
the  admission  of  air.  ami  tlie  proper  supplies  of  heat, 
liglit,  and  water.  The  grand  effect  is  produced  liy  heat, 
and  tlie  great  art  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  supply  only 
just  so  much  of  this  as  will  harmonize  with  the  light 
afforded  by  the  sun.  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  which 
the  nature  of  the  plant  under  consideration  requires. 
All  tlie  operations  of  nature  being  gradual,  it  will  never 
do  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  planU  to  any  very  great 
extent,  or  in  a  hurry.  The  processes.of  forcing  must, 
therefore,  be  comiucted  on  a  graduated  scale;  and  tlie 
heat,  liclit,  and  moisture  must  he  increased  t>y  degrees, 
as  the  plant  is  apliroaching  its  maturity.  It  must  be 
likewise  considered  tliat  exotics  require  a  far  higher 
temperature  for  forcing  purposes  than  plants  grown  in 
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a  more  moderate  clime  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  lattfli 
must  not  be  subjected  (o  as  great  heat  as  tho  former. 
Fori  Jug  is  generally  carrieil  on  in  wbat  Ytre  tern'»ed  hot¬ 
houses.  wliich  are  iYcati-d  by  sloven  and  built  of  ghins, 
with  piivcYl  in  order  to  allow  the  heat  and  light 

afforded  by  tho  sun  to  enter.  The  Dutch,  who  are  par¬ 
ticularly  celt*braRMl  tor  tbin  horticultYiral  art,  Imwever, 
carry  on  their  forcing  in  pils  heated  by  the  tennentation 
of  manure.  Tho  art  of  forcing  plarjla  must  not  bo  con¬ 
founded  with  tlie  art  itf  growing  them  in  artificial  cli¬ 
mates,  though  in  both  cases  the  gardener  proceeds  on 
the  same  principle  —  viz.,  the  imitation  of  nature.  'J  he 
chief  difficulty  in  accomjdishing  tins  is  the  want  of 
light:  and  hence  the  earlier  In  the  season  that  any 
forced  crop  is  produced,  the  greater  is  its  deficiency  in 
color  and  Havor. 

Forc'iiijr-liouse,  n.  A  hot  house  for  raising  plants, 
flowers.aiid  fruits,  earlier  in  tbe  season  than  tliey  would 
naturally  grow. 

n.  A  hot-bed. 

F<»rcli>a'tion,  n.  The  act  of  seizing  with  pincers. 
For<l,  (/<tarcl.)n.  [A.  S./o>‘d ;  from 

to  lea<l.]  That  part  of  a  river  wliere  tlie  water  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  shallow  to  admit  of  any  person  or  persons  crossing 
by  means  of  wading,  without  having  recourse  to  a  bridge, 
ferry,  or  any  other  means  of  transporlatum.  In  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  fords  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  an 
army.  They  are  generally  found  either  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  river,  where  the  ctirreiit  is  not  so  strong,  or 
in  a  diagonal  line  with  tho  salient  angles  of  any  bend 
of  tho  stream.  Fords  for  infantry,  to  be  really  useful, 
should  not  be  more  than  tlireo  feet  in  depth,  and  those 
for  cavalry  should  not  exceed  four  feet,  from  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  some  currents,  fords  of  greater  depth  are  gen¬ 
erally  unsafe. 

— stream ;  a  current,  without  any  consideration  of  pas¬ 
sage  or  shallowness. 

“  Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Styglao  ford.'*— Dryden. 

— 1\  a.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river  or  other  water  by  tread¬ 
ing  or  walking  tipun  tbe  bottom:  to  pjiss.  as  through 
water,  bv  wading;  to  wade  through. 

Forcrable,  a.  That  may  be  waded  or  passed  through 
on  foot. 

Fortl'ableiieHS,  n.  State  of  being  fordable, 

Fortl.  John,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  English  dramar 
lists.  B.  1586.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Ilis  genius, 
truly  poetical,  is  lyric  rather  tlian  dramatic.  His  enrliest 
piece,  Jicted  in  1629,  wa,s  tlie  ri>mantic  phiy,  Tfte  Lover's 
MeJancholi/y  which  contains  his  famous  description  of 
the  iiiglitingale.  Ilis  manner,  both  of  feeling  and  of 
expression,  may  be  well  gatliered  fn*m  that  work  and 
his  Broken  Heart ;  and  some  of  the  most  touching  pas¬ 
sages  in  English  poetry  may  be  read  in  his  revolting 
play,  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore.  D.  about  1640. 

Ford,  in  Illinois,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  about  450  sq. 
m.  Middle  Fork  of  Vermilion  River.  Surface, 

level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Faxton.  P>p.  about  2,000. 
Ford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Geaiiga  co. 

For<riimii,  in  yew  York,  a  post-village  of  \\  estchester 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  New  York,  and  3  ni.  from  the 
Hudson  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  prominent  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  institutions,  —  St.  John's  College,  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1841. 
Ford'lkoiii,  in  in'sconyin,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
37  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Portage. 

Forkloolie  Kay  on,  {for-dosh'-hny-u\)  '\n  Louisiana, 
enters  tlie  Atchalalaya  Bayou  from  Iberville  parish. 
For«l  River,  or  Fort  Rivek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Green 
Bay  from  Delta  co. 

— A  p(.YSt-office  of  Delta  co. 

Fords'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Ohio  co., 
about  130  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Forkl^'vllle,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  by  K.  of  Jackson. 

For  dyoe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 
Fore.'a.  [AS. /ore;  Ger.  ror;  Lat.  pro.]  Prior  or  an¬ 
terior  in  place,  time,  order,  (»r  importance;  advanced; 
being  or  coiiiiiig  in  advance  of  something ;  coming  first; 
anterior;  preceding;  prior.  —  Antecedent;  as,  tho /or<! 
part  of  a  discourse.  —  Being  in  front  or  toward  the  face ; 
as,  the  fore  part  of  a  garment.  —  This  word  seldom  oc¬ 
curs  sepiirately  as  an  adjective,  but  is  mostly  found  in 
composition,  with  tho  above  significations. 

— arfi'.  In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first. 

— n.  {yaut.)  The  sea  term  for  the  part  of  the  ship  near 
the  head. 

Fore  and  aft.  {Naut.)  From  stem  to  stem  of  a  ship ; 
from  one  end  of  a  vessel  to  the  other. —  pore^nd-afi 
sails  Yiro  the  jibs,  driver,  and  staysails. 

Foro,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  l^einster,  co.  Westmeath, 
about  3  m.  E.  of  Castle  Pollard. 

Foreadnion'isb,  v.  a.  To  admonish  or  warn  before 
the  act  or  event. 

Forearm',  r.  a.  To  prepare  for  attack  or  resistance 
before  the  time  of  need. 

Fore  arm,  n.  That  part  of  the  arm  which  is  furthest 
advanced;  the  part  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. — 
See  Arm. 

Forearmed',  a.  Armed  beforehand. 

Fore'bay,  n.  That  portion  of  a  mill-race  where  the 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel. 

Forebode',  i*.  a.  [A.  S.  fore,  and  hodon,  to  announce ; 
Ger.  bole,  a  messenger.  See  Bode,]  To  foretell :  to  pre¬ 
dict;  to  prognosticate;  as,  to  forebode  good  or  bad  for¬ 
tune. —  To  be  prescient  of;  to  foreknow;  to  have  a  se¬ 
cret  sense,  as  of  something  future. 

“  My  bean  forebode*  I  ne'er  shall  see  yon  more.”— 
Forebodo'ment,  n.  A  presaging;  prognostication. 
Forebod'er,  n.  A  prognosticator;  a  soothsayer;  a 
foreknower. 
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Forobod'lns*,  n.  Prognostication.  ^ 

Forebod'iii;;  ly,  adc.  In  a  foreboding  manner. 
Fore'body,  The  chest. 

All  Ihiit  poilion  of  a  vessel  extending  from 
the  niainma^t  to  the  head. 

Foro'-brace,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  rope  applie<l  to  the  fore- 
yard-arm,  to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail  occa¬ 
sionally. —  ^far.  Diet. 

Foro'cusf,  n.  Contrivance  beforehand;  antecedent 
policy;  foresight;  forethought. 

“Alas  I  thai  Warwick  had  no  more  /oreccut.”-—Shak$ 

— Prevision,  or  the  antecedent  determination  proceeding 
from  it. 

“  Mcm’ry  and  /oreca$t  just  returns  engage  ; 

That  poiuted  back  to  >outh,  this  ou  to  age." — Pope. 

— V.  a.  To  scheino  heforchand  ;  to  plan  before  execution  ; 
to  adjust,  contrive,  or  appoint  belurehaiul.  —  To  foresee; 
to  provide  against. 

— V.  n.  To  form  a  scheme  previously ;  to  contrive  before¬ 
hand. 

F<>r<‘'cnstcr,  n.  One  who  contrives  beforehand. 
Foroca<»tle,  n.  (Aawf.)  A  short  deck 

placed  in  front  t»f  a  ship  above  the  u])per  dock.  It  is 
generally  terminated  at  each  end,  in  ships  of  war,  by  a 
breastwork,  the  foremast  part  reaching  to  the  beak- 
head,  and  the  after  jiortion  reaching  to  the  fore-chains 
This  part  of  a  ship  used  to  he  very  much  elevated 
in  former  times,  for  the  accommodation  of  archers  and 
cross-bowmen;  whence  the  tevni  forecast U. 
ForoohoM'on,  n.  Pre  elccte«l. 

Forocit'od,  a.  Previously  quoted. 

Foreclose',  r.  rt.  To  shut  out  tlioroughly ;  to  shut  up  ; 
to  preclude;  to  stop;  to  prevent. 

{Law.)  To  shut  up;  to  har.  Used  of  the  process  of 
destroying  an  equity  of  redemption. 

Forecios'ure,  n.  The  act  of  ftreclosing;  prevention. 
(Law.)  The  proceeding  of  a  mortgagee  to  compel  the 
mortgagor  to  elect  whether  to  redeem  the  pledge  or 
sulnnit  to  the  extinguishment  of  his  right  in  the  i)roji- 
erty,  8tyle<l  his  e<iuitij  of  redemption.  In  soilie  cases, 
however,  the  mortgagee  obtains  a  decree  for  a  sale  of  the 
land  under  the  direction  of  an  ollicer  of  the  court,  in 
which  case  the  procetals  are  a]>pli(?d  to  the  discharge  ol 
incumbrances,  accortling  to  tlndr  priority.  This  j^ractice 
has  been  adopted  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  S. 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  other 
State.s.  (Bouvier.)  —  See  Moiit(}\ok. 

Foredate',  r.  a.  To  date  before  the  true  time. 

Fore  «leclt,  n.  The  forward  part  of  a  deck,  orof  a  ship; 
the  fore. 

Foredesisrii,  i  fore~de-zine\)  v.  <x.  To  plan  beforehand; 
to  design  previously. 

Foredeter'iiiiiie,  r.  a.  To  decree  beforehand. 
Foredoom',  t*.  n.  To  doom  beforehand;  to  predestinate. 
Fore'eml,  n.  Tlie  anterior  j>art. 

Fore'fatlier,  n.  An  ancestor;  a  progenitor  ;  one  who 
precedes  another  in  the  line  of  genealogy, in  any  degree 
— usually  in  a  remote  degree. 

ForeTeelinS',  n.  Apresentimeut. 

Forefeiid,  r.  a.  Toward  off;  to  keep  off;  to  hinder; 
to  avert ;  to  prevent  approach  ;  U»lorhid;  to  prohibit 
“  Nay,  heaveus /orc/r»»ci  /  ”  —  Shah*. 

— To  «lefend  ;  to  guard ;  to  secure. 

Fore'linjfer,  «.  The  huger  next  to  the  thumb;  the 
index  finger. 

Foro'foot,  n. ;  pi.  Forffeet.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  ot 
a  quadruped  or  multiped.  —  A  contemptuous  term  for 
the  hand.  —  Shat-  s. 

Fore-front,  (foreffrunt.)  n.  The  foremost  part. 

(Niut.)  A  piecte  of  timber  at  the  fore  extremity  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  from  which  the  stem  arises. 
Fore'-ffan;?er,  u.fzVauf.jA  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
ou  a  harpooii,  to  which  a  lino  is  attached  when  used. 

Webster. 

Forejro',  r.  fl.,  (imp.  forewent  ;pp.  foregone.)  To  give 
up;  ior«*nouuce;  to  resign.  — To  forbear  to  pos-sess  or 
e!ij(»y;  voluntarily  to  avoid,  as  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
To  go  before;  to  precede;  as,  the/ore^oi«i/  remark. 
—To  lose. 

“  Love,  .  .  .  whose  violent  property /or«i?o«  itself."  —  Skaks. 
Forojfo'l  11}^^  p.  d.  Going  before,  in  time  or  place;  an¬ 
tecedent;  previous;  preceding;  former. 

Forc'ffoiic',  p.  a.  Given  up;  forborne  to  bo  possessed 
or  enjoyed.  —  Predetermined ;  made  up  or  decided  be¬ 
forehand  ;  as,  n.  foregone  conclusion. 

Foi*<’*'f5’t*owml,  ri.  (l*aint.)  The  part  of  the  field  orex- 
panse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 
Foro'haml,  n.  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the 
rider. 

— <1.  Done  early;  done  sooner  than  is  customary. 

u.  Early;  timely;  seasonable;  as 
forffiandexl  care. —  Formed  in  the  forei>art8,  as  a  horse. 

“  A  substantial  beast,  bravely  forehanded.”  —  Vrydeix, 

— In  easy  circumstances;  not  behind-hand. 

“  A  forehanded,  thrifty  man."  —  Hawthorne. 
Forehead,  {for'ed,)  n.  That  part  of  tho  bice  which  ex- 
teiuks  from  the  hairou  the  top  »•(  the  head  to  the  eyes. 
Impudence;  confidence;  assurance. 

“  These  men  of  forehead  are  magniOcent  in  promises."  —  Collier. 
Fore'-hook,  n.  {NaiU.)  A  breast-hook. 
Fore'-liorse,  h.  The  liorse  that  goes  foremost  in  a  team. 
Foreisrii,  (  /br'rin,)  a.  [Yv.forain  ;  Lat./orayw.-c,  trom 
foras.  /orti,  ahroad,  out  of  doors.]  Outlandish;  exter¬ 
nal;  extraneous:  belonging  to  another  nation  or  coun¬ 
try  alien;  not  of  the  country  in  which  one  re.sides; 

strange-  produced  in  a  distant  country  or  jurisdiction  ; 
coming  from  another  country  ;  q.%  foreign  parts,  foreign 
affairs,  a  ferreign  enemy. —  Not  iMdonging;  not  con¬ 
nected;  not  pertinent;  not  attaciiing;  not  to  the  pur¬ 


pose;  excluded;  not  admitted;  as, /om^n  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  foreign  from  the  urguiiK-nt.  —  Held  at  a  disUinco  ; 
adventitious;  not  native  or  nutiinil. 

(Ialw.)  Every  nation  is  foreign  to  all  other  nations; 
and  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union  are  for¬ 
eign  to  each  other,  with  respect  to  their  municipal  laws. 
But  the  reciprocal  relations  between  tlie  national  Gov- 
•erujiient  and  tho  several  Status  are  nut  considered  as 
foreign,  hut  donn^stlc. 

For>i;;:ii  (Lute.)  The  judgment  of  a  for¬ 

eign  tribunal.  Sudi  judgments  may  be  evidenced  by  rx- 
emplifLCutionscor\it\od  under  the  great  seal  of  tlio  state  or 
countrj  where  the  judgment  is  reeordeil,  or  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  where  the  judgnuMit  la’iiniins.  \\  ith  regard 
to  judgments  in  courts  of  sister  States  of  the  U.  States, 
it  is  enacted  by  tlie  Acts  of  May  26,  1790,  and  Marcli  27, 
1804,  tliat  they  sliall  bo  proved  or  admitted  in  any  otlier 
court  within  the  U.  Sljites,  by  tho  attestation  of  the 
clerk  and  the  sesil  of  the  court  annexed  ;  t(»gether  witli 
a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief  justice,  or  presiding  ma¬ 
gistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  said  uttestatiou  is 
in  duo  form:  and  that  sncli  records  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  shiill  have  snclj  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
ill  every  Ciuirt  within  tholJ.  States,  as  th(*y  have  by  law 
or  usage  in  tlie  courts  of  tlie  State  from  whence  they  are 
or  sh.ill  ho  taken. 

Foroi;;;n  Ijrtwn.  (Law.)  The  law’s  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  Tho  courts  do  not  judicially  take  notice  of  foreign 
laws;  and  tlicy  must,  therefore,  i>e  proved  as  facts.  Ex¬ 
emplified  or  sworn  copies  of  written  laws  ami  other  pub¬ 
lic  documents  must,  ns  a  general  thing,  he  produced 
when  tliey  can  he  produced;  but  sliouM  they  he  refuse<l 
by  the  competent  authorities,  then  inferior  proof  may 
be  admitted.  Tho  effect  of  foreign  laws,  w  hen  proved, 
is  properly  referable  to  tho  court;  tlio  object  of  tho 
proof  is  to  enable  tho  court  to  inslruct  tho  jury  what  is, 
ill  point  of  law,  tlie  n  snlt  from  foreign  laws  to  be  np- 
plii-d  to  tlio  matters  in  controversy  before  them.  Tho 
court  are,  therefore,  to  decide  which  is  the  proper  evi¬ 
dence  of  tho  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  ami  when  evi¬ 
dence  is  given  of  those  laws,  the  court  are  to  judge  ot 
their  applicability  to  tho  matter  in  issue.  —  Bourier. 
F€»rVi;?iiOi’,  n.  A  person  born  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
without  thocoimtry  or  juri.sdiction  of  whiclione  speaks. 
In  the  U.  States,  any  ono  who  was  born  in  8«)ine  other 
country  than  the  U/States,  and  who  owes  allegiance  to 
some  loreign  state  or  country,  is  a  fiireigner. 
F«r'oi;ffiiii<*»s,  n.  Stateof  being  foreign  ;  remoteness ; 
want  of  relation. 

Foro-iinik};:'iiio,  v.  a.  To  conceive  or  fancy  before¬ 
hand,  or  before  proofs. 

Forojudft'o,  (forefif\)  v.  a.  To  judge  before  hearing 
tlio  fsicts  and  pn^ofs  ;  to  prejudge. 

Forojndfff'or,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  judgment  by  wdiich 
a  person  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  thing  in  question; 
a  judgment  of  comjjulsion. —  Bitrrill. 

Forokiiow^  (fore-nd't)  previous  knowl¬ 

edge  of;  to  fon-soe. 

Forokiiowlod;;;^,  (fore^nol'ej.)  n.  Knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens;  prescience. 

For'ol,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fwlrus.  forulus^  forellus;  Fr.  four- 
reau,  a  Rheath.]  A*  kind  (»f  parchment  or  vellum  for¬ 
merly  much  used  for  covering  books. 

For<‘'lainl,  n.  A  promontory  or  cape;  a  point  of  land 
extending  into  tho  sea;  a  hea<lland. 

(Fi^rt.)  A  piece  of  grouml  between  the  wall  of  a  place 
ami  the  moat. 

Foro'landN,  CVortli  and  KoiifhO  two  headlands 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  England,  ami  on  tlie  E,  seaboard  of 
the  CO.  of  Kent ;  tho  first,  or  X.  Fordand,  torms  the  N.E. 
angle  of  tho  co.;  it  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
bastion,  and  consists  of  chalky  cliffs  nearly  200  feet  in 
height.  A  light-house  of  the  first  class,  having  a  fixed 
li-riit  elevated  ^40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wjvs 
erected  on  this  promontory  in  1688;  Lat.  51°  22'  25"  N., 
Lon.  1°  27'  W.  The  S.  Foreland,  about  16  in.  S.  of  tlie 
former,  consists  al.so  of  chalky  cliffs,  and  has  two  light- 
li<msc8,with  fixed  lights,  erected  upon  it,  to  warn  ships 
coming  from  the  8.  of  tiieir  Ri>proacli  to  the  Goodwin 
Sands.*’  The  S.  Foreland  is  iiuule,  by  Act  of  Farliumont, 
tlie  S.E.  extremity  of  tlio  port  of  L«»m!on. 

x>.  u.  To  lie  iu  wait  for.  —  To  lay  or  contrive 
bolori'haml. 

Foro'look,  n.  The  lock  of  hair  that  grows  from  tho 
fore[iart  of  the  heail. 

To  tale  time,  by  the  forelock,  i.  to  avail  one  s  self 
promptly  of  an  opportunity. 

(Xaul.)  On  sliipboard,  a  small  iron  wedge  driven 
through  a  hole  iu  a  bolt  to  preveut  it  from  slipping  out 
of  position. 

Vore'tnnn^n.;  pi.  Fore'men.  The  chief  man  ofajnry, 
who  acts  as  their  speaker.  —  A  chief  workman  ;  au  over¬ 
seer:  a  superintendent. 

Foro'ma^t,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow 
in  all  vessels  carrying  more  than  ono  mast. 
Foromon'lioned,  a.  Recited  or  written  in  a  former 
part  of  the  same  discourse. 

Fore'inost,  a.  [A.S./orm«L]  First  in  place,  rank,  or 
dignity;  most  advanced ;  first  in  time. 
ForeiiHiiiotl',  a.  Nominated  before;  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  in  tlie  same  writing  or  discourse. 

Fore'iioon,n.  The  former  part  of  the  day,  from  the 
morning  to  meridian  or  noon. 

F«ron'«ic,  Fohen'sicai.,  a.  [Lat. from /ortm. 
a  market-place, —  where,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  courts  of 
justice  were  held.]  Belonging  to  the  forum,  where  pub¬ 
lic  courts  were  held;  pertaining  to  courts  of  judicature; 
used  in  courts  of  legal  proceedings ;  judicial ;  argument¬ 
ative;  HR. /orensic  eloquence, ./V>rcmric  authority. 
For«*ii'Hio,  n.  In  Harvard  University,  and  perhaps  in 
other  American  colleges,  a  written  argumeut  in  which 


the  student  must  maintain  either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  a  given  question. 

F4»roor4laiii'9  v.  a.  To  preordain;  to  predestinate; 
to  predetermine 

Foroor^liiia'tion.,  r?.  Previous  appointment;  pre¬ 
determination  ;  predestination. 

F4>r<*'|>rtrt-,  n.  The  part  first  in  time;  the  part  most 
Hilvanced  in  place;  the  beginning. 

F4»re'|»lan<N  n.  (Carp.)  The  Plane. 

I'a r«‘ prom ' a.  Pre-engaged. 

Foreqiiot'o<k  a.  Cited  before ;  quoted  in  a  foregoing 
part  of  the  work. 

Fororaii',  imp.  of  Forerun,  q.  v. 

F4>rmm',  r.  «.  (imp  foreran. />/).  forerun.)  To  ad¬ 
vance  before  ;  to  precede,  or  have  the  st.nrt  of. 

—To  come  iiefore  as  an  earnest  of  something  to  follow; 
to  introduce  as  a  harbinger. 

And  pity  still  foreruns  approaching  loTe."—  Dryden. 

Fororiin'iior,  n.  A  messenger  sent  before  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  others;  a  liarhinger;  a  pre- 
cur8<.r:  a  prognostic;  a  sign  foreshadowing  something 
to  follow. 

“  Loss  of  sight  Is  the /orerunner  of  death."—  iSou(A. 

(Kaut.)  A  piece  of  rag  terminating  the  stray  lino  of 
tho  log-line.  —  Dana. 

Foresail,  (fore/sel.)  n.  (Xaut.)  The  long  lowersqnare 
sail  on  tho  foremast  of  a  ship ;  —  the  fore-and-aft  sail  on 
tho  foremast  of  a  schooner :  —  tho  triangular  Rail  before 
the  mast  of  a  sloop  attached  to  the  stay  which  leads 
from  the  mast-head  to  the  foot  of  tho  bowsprit. 

Worcester. 

Forosoo',  r.  a.  (imp.  foresaw,  pp.  foreseen.)  To  see 
or  know  an  event  before  it  happens ;  to  have  prescience 
of;  to  foreknow. 

— V.  n.  To  exercise  foresight. 

ForoHlin4rou’,  v.  a.  To  typify  beforehand. 

ForoMlia4l'owin^,n.  Actof  shadowing  beforehand; 
anticipation. 

F(>r<^'Mliip.  n.  The  forward  part  of  a  ship. 

Forei^tiort'oii,  v.  a.  {J*uint.)  To  shorten,  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  the  parts  of  figures  that  stand  for¬ 
ward;  to  represent  figures  as  they  appear  to  the  eye 
when  viewed  obliquely. 

Forosliort'oiiiiix*  (Paint.  &  Persp.)  The  method 
of  drawing,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  per¬ 
spective,  the  limbs  or  body  of  a  Iniman  being,  or  the 
body  of  an  aniinul.  when  we  are  looking  directly  against 
either  of  them,  in  a  position  which  shows  tiieir  breadth 
while  it  conceals  their  length,  either  entirely  or  par¬ 
tially.  Or,  in  other  words,  foreRhortemng  occurs  wlien 
tlie  latter  is  either  approaching  or  receding  from  us.  and 
when  the  former  is  extended,  either  toward  us  or  from 
us,  In  a  direction  var^'ing  from  a  line  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  tho  surface  of  the  eye  to  another  that  is  par¬ 
allel  with  it,  under  tlie  former  of  which  condilions  it 
would  be  seen  foreshortened  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  w  hile  under  the  latter  it  would  be  viewed  in  its 
entire  length.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
treatment  of  light  and  shadow  in  foreshortening  the 
arm,  leg,  or  body  of  a  human  being,  or  the  carcass  and 
legs  of  an  animal,  that  the  effect  produced  may  convey 
acorrect  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  draughtsman. and 
that,  although  tlie  object  is  shortened  in  drawing,  so 
that  the  front  or  forepart  (*nly  is  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  it  possesses 
length,  and,  as  in  the  ciisc  of  an  extended  arm,  that  it 
is  jinjectiiig  from  the  trunk  to  an  extent  coiiipalible 
with  the  position  in  which  it  is  jdHCcd.  Tracticein  fbre- 
Hhortening  may  he  best  obtHin**d  by  making  drawings 
from  pluster-CJVKts  of  fl^jures  and  animals  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions;  but  the  principle  may  be  readily  seen 
by  placinga  wooden  cylinder  on  a  vertical  bar  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  round,  first  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
tho  eye  of  tho  observer,  ami  then  above  and  below  that 
jjlane,  while  its  outline  assumes  all  forms  between  that 
of  a  circlo  when  its  end  is  directly  opposite  the  eye,  and 
that  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  when  the  eye  be¬ 
holds  its  entire  length.  In  all  positions  lietween  these 
extremes,  the  cylinder  will  jiresent  examples  of  fore- 
Rhorlening,  although  the  term  is  nn*re  strictly  confined 
to  tho  view  an  object  iiresents  wlien  its  length  is  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  or  varying  but  little  from  it. 

Foreshow',  r.  a.  (imp.  foueshowep,  71;?.  ronrsHowN.) 
Topre<lict;  to  prognosticate;  to  foretell;  to  represent 
beforehaTal.  .  ^  , , 

Fore'«i«lo,  n.  The  front  side ;  also,  a  specious  outside. 
Foro'>4itfhl,  n.  Prescience;  foreknowledge;  prognos¬ 
tication.  —  Provident  care  of  futurity;  foreknowledge 

accompanied  with  prudence;  forethought. 

(Surv  )  Any  reading  of  the  levelliiigstaff  at  the  given 
Statii.n  except  the  hack-MRlit.  —  Tho  hearing  taken  by 
a  compass  forwaril.  —  Davix  <f‘  Prek.  .  ,  .  , 

Foresitf'nify.  r.  a.  To  betoken  previously;  to  fore¬ 
shadow;  to  typify. 

Fore'sUiii.  fl.  (Anut.)  The  prepuce. 
Foresnok'on,  u.  Previously  spoken. 

For'est,  n.  I  fr. />«•''< ;  h.  Ua./oresla;  QeT.forst]  An 
e.xtcnsive  surface  of  country  naturally  covered  with  trees 
and  nnd.rgrowth,  as  distinguished  from  a  plantation 
which  has  been  made  by  art.  Forests  are  interesting  in 
manvways.as  they  may  he  said  to  mark  the  track  of  civi¬ 
lization,  liesideslieingof  the  utmost  utility  to  man,  both 
from  local  as  well  as  atmospherical  influences.  TheCal- 
edonian  and  Ilercvnian  forests  are  the  first  we  read  of 
as  celel.rated  in  liistory ;  the  former  being  the  retreat 
of  tlie  Piets  and  Scots  in  North  Britain,  the  latter  ex¬ 
tending  from  Switzerland  to  Transylvania.  In  the  time 
of  Cicsar  a  journey  through  this  forest  was  computed 
to  last  over  sixty  days,  or  more.  Forests  were  greatly 
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venerated  by  the  Romans  and  other  ancient  peoples,  For'pst.  in  Michigan,  o.  township  of  Genesee  co. :  pop. 

Muine^ota^  a  township  of  Rice  co.;  pop. 

reasons  lor  me  L»ruius  iiviiij;  111  luciii,  »i  n.w  111WIP.UV  — v,... — nf  «rott  ro 

much  more  sacrea  to  dwell  under  trees  than  rri  p/em  r^rt^sUni  M‘SSts^}PP^, 


temples  bein;5  often  erecte<i  and  sJtcriiices  ordained  in 
their  honor.  This  may  b»*  considered  one  of  tne  greatest 
reasons  for  the  Druids  living  in  them,  as  it  was  thought 
under  trees  than  rn  pfefrt 
ck-inip  —  in  tlie  open  field.  Forests  supply  inan  with 
many  necessaries.  Timber  and  tuel,  medicinal  and 
nourishing  plants,  all  trace  their  source  to  tlie  luxuriant 
fore.-^t,  whieh,  moreover, affords  shelter  to  the  hoaseless, : 
and  a  field  of  occupation  to  the  hunter.  European  for-: 
ests  are  mostly  composed  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  poplar,  ash.  I 
abler,  pi  me,  willow,  lime,  and  birch;  iH»t  to  speak  of 
the  numbers  of  wild-apple,  pear,  and  other  fruit-tre<^; 
besi* 

of 
tei 
S’ 

fine  examples,  her  variety  of  climate  being  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  all  species  of  trees,  some  ot  which,  indeed, 
belong  to  a  much  warmer  climate:  the  forests  of  the 
Ardennes,  Onnpeigne,  and  Fontainebleau  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  instiinces  of  the  expanses  she  has  covered  with 
trees.  In  Italy,  the  plains  of  Ravenna  afford  a  wide 
scope  for  the  luxuriance  of  forest-life,  and  the  pine  gT<»ws 
there  very  extensively:  most  of  the  oak,  too,  n>ed  in 
the  English  navy  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  comes  from 
lUly.  In  Germany,  the  Scliwarzwald  (Bhick  Forest). 
Thuringer-Wald,  Spessart,  etc.,  are  of  considendde  ex 


al»t.  1,000. 

For  est,  iL 
about  dOO. 

,  or  esit,  ill - 

itj  Acu?  lo/*  . ,  a  post  office  of  Clinton  co. 

For  e^t,  in  G-uo,  a  post-village  ol  Uai  din  co.,  abt.  36  zn. 
X.  by  E.  of  Belielontaine. 

For  est,  in  Pt'nnsyh'auiay  a  N.X.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  376 
sq.  m.  Rictrs.  Clarion  or  Toby’s  River,  and  Teouista 
Creek.  Surface^  broken ;  soiV,  lertile.  Cap.  Marion. 
P,^.  in  1870*,  4,l8a 

For'e^^t,  ill  H'tscon^in,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

^  ^  ^  ‘  15  111.  N.W.  of 


formerly  used 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies.  —  Urande. 

For  «.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lai. yEng. 

Law.)  A  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  king’s  foresters.  Also, 
a  service  paid  by  fo^e^le^s  to  the  king  of  England. 

For'eslal.  a.  Pertaining  to  fore>ts. 

For<‘stair,  r.  a,  [ /hre,  and  7.  t;.]  To  intercept 

and  buy  up  corn  and  provisions,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  market  stalls,  with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higlier 
pri<;(.g,  —  Xo  lake  beforeliand  ;  to  anticipate  ;  to  hinder 
by  prevention  or  preocrupation. 

Foresfall'er,  n.  One  who  forestalls. 


1  iiurinirer- »» aiu,  ope»-><>i  V,  v»  . ..  i— - - - r  -  ..  ..  ^ 

tent  and  distinguished  for  pictnresqueness.  There,  the.  Fore -stay.  n.  (j\a«(.)  Theropesupportingthefore- 
foreks  are  cultivated  and  preserved  with  the  strictest  I  mast  of  a  ship.  —  ^Vurn. 

care  by  the  governments  of  the  different  States.  Rus-  For  est  Bay,  iii  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Huron  co 
sia,  however;  hears  away  the  palm  for  her  ahundaucci  For>>,tblir8:.  in  ,)rio  iorA.apost-lowiishipofSulIi- 

of  forests,  and  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world ;  van  co. ;  yejp.  aht.  l.oOO.  „  . 

comes  from  her  p.irts  in  the  Baltic.  The  districts  of  Forest  ('antoii!i,  a  distinctive  appellation  given  to 

.  .  .  _  1  . i_  _ 1  •1.,..  ot  T  ■i.vg.v*r>>a  V/*nu.*vl'7  I  ntorwAlilHn. 


Tver  and  Novgorod  are  regularly  coveretl  with  wood, 
and  the  forest  of  Volkonsky  is  considert-Hl  the  largest  iti 
Europe.  Poland,  too,  nsemhles  Russia  in  this  matter, 
and  she  may  be  considered  the  seomd  best  well-woode<l 
country.  But  for  the  kin.g  of  forests,  the  readier  must 
look  to  our  continent,  where.  b<^th  in  the  north  and  south, 
the  vegetation  appears  to  jiossess  no  limits.  In  the  V. 
Stales,  nevertheless,  the  forests,  Ihouuh  yet  of  immense 
extent,  are  gradually  disiippearing,  through  the  imuii- 
gr.itioii  into  the  country,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  ;  but  in  South  .\inerica,  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  which  embraces  one-third  of  the  entire 
area  of  that  country,  is  one  vast  forest.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  trees  which  are  to  be  found  there;  for  they  are  up- 
pareiitly  without  limit,  and  the  size  of  the  indiviiliial 
trees  is  generally  siiipeudous.  England  also,  in  early 
times,  was  covered  with  forests,  which  subsequently,  as 
being  waste  laud,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  crown;  and,  as  abounding  with  game  of  various 


the  Sw’iss  cjiutous  of  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  t'nterwahlen, 
and  fri,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
See  Switzerland. 

For  est  City,  in  Ozb/omra.  a  post-village  of  Sierra 
co  ,  on  Oregon  Creek,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Dowuieville ;  pop 
abt.  450. 

For'eist  City,  in  RUnois,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
abt.  30  m.  of  Peoria. 

For'est  City,  in  louniy  a  township  of  Howard  county ; 
pop.  761. 

— A  i»o8t-village,  cap.-of  Winnebago  co. 

For'*‘i^t  i'ity,  in  Michigan.,  a  P.  0.  of  Muskegon  co. 

For'est  City,  in  Mtunrsitta,  a  post-village,  csip.  of  Mee¬ 
ker  co.,  on  Vrow  River,  ubt.  70  m  M'.X'.W.  ot  St.  Paul. 
A  U.  Suites  land-office  is  here  located.  Pop.  abt.  450. 

Forest  City,  in  Jyis«'»urt,  a  post-village  of  Holt  co., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  oS  m.  above  St.  Josepl: 

For'est  C’ity,  in  AVocasA-a,  a  post-office  of  Sarpy  co. 

For'ent  City,  in  Sfio  Y^r.:.  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  CO.,  abt  *^145  m.  W.  of  Albany. 


kiails.  were  carefully  protect.al:  all  persons  being  pro-  |  For'est  «Tly.  in  inscr./.rin,  n  |KjBt  office  of  Wivod  co. 


hibited  fn»m  hunting  in  them  but  the  king,  or  persons, 
authorized  by  him.  .\fter  the  lime  of  tlie  Conquest,  the' 


For'est  Cove,  in  Oregon^  a  jiost-village  of  Baker  co. 
abt.  55  m.  N.W.  of  Auburn. 


forests  c.ime  to  be  gnarde*!  with  greater  strictness,  their  Forrest  Creek.,  in  E,  Carolina,  enters  the  Tiger  River 
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number  was  iucre;ised,  and  their  bounds  enlarged,  and  t 
trespassers  were  punished  with  greater  severity.  Fi¬ 
nally,  a  system  of  laws  and  courts  for  their  admin- 
istnition  w  is  established,  by  which  not  only  all  offences  I 


from  Union  dist. 

For  este<l,  a.  Covered  with  trees  or  forests;  wooded. 
For  osier,  n.  An  officer  appointed  to  watch  over  a 
fore.si,  and  preserve  the  game.  An  iiihahiUint  of  a  forest, 


touching  the  royal  foresta'were  tried,  but  all  persons  For'ester,  iu  .Vic/ay.//i,  a  posi-township^of  Sanilac  co., 
living  upon  these  properties  governed.  The  Conqueror  j  ‘  ' 

is  said  to  have  possessed  6S  forests.  13  chases,  and 
781  parks.  A  chase  is  a  smaller  kind  of  forest,  not  I 


abt.  ►0  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit ;  p<p.  abt.  400, 

For'et^t  drove,  in  Jrrsry,  a  village  of  Gloucester 
CO.,  abt.  iiO  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Camden. 


subject  to  the  forest  laws,  ami  which  maybe  in  the  F^^r'est  drove,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Wash- 
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ingtoii  CO.,  abt.  6  iii.  W.  of  Hillsboi*o. 

post-village  of  Placer 


hands  of  a  subject,  whereas  a  forest  can  only  be  held  by 

the  crown.  A  park  differs  from  aforestorchase  inbeing' For'est  Hill,  in  Oih/ar»tta,  a 

of  smaller  extent  and  inclose*!.  The  Conqueror,  who  is  |  _co.,  abt.  iu._  X.E.  of  Auburn  ;  pop^abt.600. 
said  to  have  loved  the  red  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their 
father,  enacted  very  severe  penalties  against  trespassers, 
and  the  killing  of  a  stag  or  boar  was  visite^i  with  loss 
of  sight.  His  successors  were  guilty  of  atill  greater 
cnieltic*s,  and  it  is  said  that  to  kill  any  of  the  beasts  of 
chiise  within  a  fore.st  was  as  penal  as  to  kill  a  man. 

Vast  tra*.ts  of  country  were  de;Kjpuhited  in  order  to 
create  new  forests,  or  to  extend  the  limits  of  old  ones, 


For'e.st  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  po&t-office  of  Decatur  co. 
For'est  Hill,  in  A*ansa.«,  a  post-vilhige  and  township 
of  Lyon  co.,  011  the  Neosho  River,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  Em¬ 
poria;  p'p.  of  township  abt.  700. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Maryland,  apost-office  of  Harford  co. 
For'est  Hill,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Gratiot  co. 
For'est  Hill,  in  Jtnmylvania^  a  P.  O.  of  Union  co. 
For'esit  Hill,  iu  IK  Ttryi’nia,  a  P.  O.  of  Monroe  co. 


and  under  the  color  of  forest  law  the  most  cruel  and!  For'est  Home,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Ama- 

horrid  oppressions  were  exercised.  At  length,  however,!  dor  co.,  abt.  18  ni.  N.M’.  of  Jackson. 

many  of  these  hardships  were  removed  by  the  carta  de  For  est  Home,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Poweshiek 

foreita.  obtained  in  the  9th  year  of  Henry  III.,  the  im-l  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S  W.  of  Montezuma. 

munities  of  which,  says  Blackstone,  were  ‘‘as  warmly  For'est  Home,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the  king  with  as  much  For'est  Home,  iu  J/ic/ifpan,  a  P.  0.  of  Van  Biiren  co 

difficulty,  a.s  those  of  the  .V./yn-t  Cmrfa  itself.”  This  For'est  Hoiise,in i^nn.^y/ranVa,aviUageofButlerco. 

law,  still  uiirepeale*!.  declares  that**  no  man  from  hence- :  For  est  House,  in  HVsc^msi’n,  a  village  of  Waukesha 

forth  shall  lose  either  life  or  member  for  killing  our'  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.N.E.  of  Waukesha. 

deer;  but  if  any  man  be  taken  and  convicted  for  taking  For'est  Iron  Works,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 

of  our  venison,  he  shall  make  a  grievous  fine  if  he  havet  Union  co. 

anything  whereof;  and  if  he  have  nothing  to  lose,  he ,  For'est  Fake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
shall  he  impris*uied  a  year  and  a  day.  and  after  that  Susquehanna  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

time,  if  he  cannot  find  sufficient  sureties,  he  shall  ah-  For'est  Fake  Centre,  in  /Vnnsy/rantrt,  a  post-office 
jure  the  r&ilm.”  —  The  principal  forests  of  England  are  !  of  Susquehanna  co. 

the  New  Ftirest,  Slierwood,  Dean,  Windsor,  Epping.  ‘  For'est  I^awii,  in  a  post-office  of  Desha  co. 

Dartmoor,  Wychw«>od,  in  Oxford.shire;  Salcey,  M  hittle-  For  est  Mound,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Wa- 
bnrv,  and  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire;  Wal-;  bashaw  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester, 
tham,  in  Lincolushire;  and  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  For'est  tlak,  in  .Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  several  of  the  royal  For'estou,  in  Illinois,  a  ;>ost->inage  and  township  of 
forests  have  been  disafforested.  —  According  to  Hnm-i  Ogle  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Freeport;  pop.  of  township 
boldt,  the  direct  influence  of  forests  on  climate  is  a  dimi- '  abt.  1,6)0. 

nation  of  temperature,  which  is  effecte<l  either  by  screen-  For  'eston,  in  Jown,  a  posMillage  of  Howard  co.,  on 
ing  the  soil  from  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays,  by  the  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  aht.  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Decorah, 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves,  or,  thirdly,  by  For'est  Port,  in  N>io  JorA*.  a  V.  0.  of  Oneida  co. 
the  uneven  surface  which  the  leaves  offer  to  the  cooling  For'est  station,  or  Forestvtlle.  in  Illinois,  a  post¬ 
process  of  radiation.  The  indirect  influence  of  forests'  village  of  Livingston  co.,  abt.  65  m.  E.  of  Peoria, 
is  the  due  preservation  of  moisture  in  the  different  Forestry,?!.  The  art  of  cultivating  or  forming  forests. 

.  .  _  1—  -  _• _ _ 1  m.' *_  „  A  ....... 


countries,  in  the  supply  of  rivers,  and  in  other  ways. 
For'est,  a.  Relating  to  a  forest ;  sylvan  ;  rustic. 

— r.  a.  To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 

For'est,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Livingston  co. 


For'est-tree,  n.  A  tree  of  the  forest.  (Opp  -sed  to 
frutt-tree. 

For  est  ville,  in  rv>n?*/rf icwf.  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
CO.,  abt.  15  m.  W.S,W.  of  Hartford. 
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For'estville,  in  Illinois.  See  Forest  Statio:!. 

— A  village  ot  Stephenson  co. 

For  est  vil  le,  iu  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  20  III  N.  by  W.  of  Anderson. 

For'estville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 

For  est  ville,  in  Maryland. a  P.  O.  i)f  Prince  George  co. 

For'estville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Genesee  co., 
abt.  16  in.  N’.E.  of  Flint. 

A  post-village  of  Sjanilac  co.,  on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  32  m. 
N.  of  Lexington. 

Forest  ville,  in  a  post -township  of  Fillmore 

CO.,  abt.  7  111.  NV.  by  8.  of  Preston;  p<fp.  abt-  760. 

Forestville,  in  *V.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Make  co., 
abt.  15  Ill.  M’.  of  Raleigh. 

Forestville,  in  Arw  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  abt.  6  ni.  6.E.  of  Dunkirk  ;  pop.  abt.  S(K). 

Forestville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Forestville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  i^henandoah  co. 

Forestville,  in  IKiscon^fn,  a  post-township  of  Door 
co,  abt.  2  m.  Vi.  of  Lake  Mkhigstn;  pop.  abt.  200, 

Foretaste,  n.  Previous  enjoyment  or  experience; 
antepast. 

_ r.  a.  To  have  previous  enjoyment  or  experience,  as  of 

something ;  to  antieipsite.  —  To  taste  belore  another. 

Foretell',  r.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  foretold.)  To  tel!  before 
an  event  happens  :  to  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow ;  topredict. 
v.n.  To  utter  prediction  or  proplnty. 

Foretell  er,  n.  One  who  predicts  or  prophesies;  a 
foreshower. 

Foretell'iiig',  n.  A  declaration  of  pomething  future. 

Foretliink',  r.  a  (i?np.  and  pp.  forethought.)  To 
think  beforehand;  to  anticipate;  to  contrive  ante¬ 
cedently, 

— r.  n.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Foretliou;;'lit,  {forc-ihawt'^  a.  Predetermined;  de¬ 
liberate  ;  prepense. 

Foro'thoiigrfit,  n.  Anticipation  ;  premeditation ;  fore¬ 
sight  ;  provident  care. 

Forethoiivrkt'flil.  a.  Having  forethought. 

Foreto'keii,  v.  a.  To  presignily ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  prog¬ 
nosticate. 

Fore  token,  n.  A  previous  sign  ;  a  prognostic. 

Fore  tooth,  n.;  pL  Foreteeth.  (Awaf.)  One  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fnmt  part  of  the  inoiuh  ;  an  incisor. 

Forc'top,  n.  'I'he  top  part  in  front,  as  of  a  head-dress. 
—  The  hair  on  the  forejiart  of  the  head. 

(yaut.)  A  frame  or  platform  about  the  top  of  the 
foremast. —  Burns. 

Foretop'inmi,  n.  (JN’auf.)  A  seaman  whose  duties 
relate  to  the  foretop  of  a  ship.  —  .Mur.  Diet. 

Forev'er,  adv.  To  eternity:  through  endless  ages; 
constantly  ;  continually ;  unchangeably  ;  always  ;  cease- 
lej^ly  ;  endlessly ;  everlastingly;  eternally. 

Forowftrii',  r.  a.  To  admonisli  l'eff»rchaiid  ;  to  inform 
previously;  to  give  j)revious  notice  to;  to  caution  be- 
torehand. 

For'ey,  Eue  Fr^dfric.  Marshal  of  France,  b.  in  Paris, 
ISOL  'vas  admitte  d  to  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr  in 
1822.  He  took  part  in  the  first  expedition  to  .Algiers, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  hnltle  ol  Medeah,  in 
the  retreat  which  followed  the  first  siege  of  Outpian- 
tine,  and  at  the  Iron  Gates.  Having  been  phu  ed  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  chassruf  s^pted  in  1640.  be  went 
through  four  other  African  campaigns,  and  ri  lurned  to 
France  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1844.  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  184H,  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  coup  d'ttat  of 
Dec.  1851,  and  wa.s  made  a  general  of  division  and  *  om- 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1852.  At  tlie  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  placed  on  the  re¬ 
serve  division  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  and  for  a  time 
lield  the  command  of  the  siege  force  belore  Sebasb-pol. 
In  1857  he  was  nominated  to  the  first  divi-ion  of  the 
army  of  Paris.  He  commanded  this  division  during  the 
Italian  war  in  1n60,  gained  at  Montebello  the  fiivt  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  campaign,  and  distingui.-hed  himself  at  Ma¬ 
genta  and  Sollerino,  being  wounded  at  the  latter.  M  hen 
the  expedition  to  Mexico  was  decided  ujK'n  in  1861.  P 
received  the  coniniaiid  of  the  French  troops.  Alter 
overcoming  many  obstacles,  and  fighting  sevei-al  san¬ 
guinary  engagements,  he  attacked  and  stoimed  the 
strong  post  of  Puebla,  thereby  throwing  op«  n  the  road 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  this  service  he  was  made 
Mai-shal  of  France,  when  be  resigned  his  command  te 
Gen.  Bazaine,  and  returned  home,  receiving  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  2d  c^rps  (Tarmlf,  1863,  lie  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1859,  and  was 
called  to  the  senate  in  that  year.  D.  1872. 

For'far,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  Forfarshire,  is  situ- 
ate»l  in  the  Vale  of  Strathmore.  14  in  N.  of  Dundee. 
Manitf.  Linens,  osnuburgs,  ami  Highland  brogues.  Pop. 
10,183. 

For'farshiro,  or  Angus,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  kingdom,  having  FI.  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  co  Perth,  Vi. 
the  latter.  N.  co.  Aberdeen,  and  N.F^  the  co.  of  Kincar¬ 
dine.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  889  sq.  ni.,  or  568,756  acres.  Desc.  This  co  is  naturally 
divided  into  4  dists.,  whereof  the  fr.d.  and  most  exten¬ 
sive,  called  the  Braes  of  A comprises  all  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  till  it  lose<  itself  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  The 
mountains  in  this  division  occasionally  present  bold, 
terrific  precipices.  The  second  division  consists  of  that 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore  between  the  foot  of 
the  Hrampians  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills  0/  Angus), 

and  is  generally  a  finely  diversified,  well  cultivated 
country.  The  third  division  consists  of  a  portion  of  the 
Sidlaws,  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  and  attaining  a 
heichtoffrom  1,200  to  1.400  ft.  Some  are  detached,  and 
covered  with  heatli;  others  are  well  cultivated.  The 
fourth  aud  last  division  comprises  the  rich,  low-lying. 
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leTel  lands  between  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  sea.  and 
the  Frilh  of  Tay.  I^iv^rs.  The  N.  tsk,  S.  Ksk,  Isla,  &c. 
Min.  Limestone,  j>orpbyr.v,  jsisper,  and  cairngorms. 
Prod.  Cereald.  Manuf.  Linens,  canvas,  leather,  rope, 
Ac.  Shi|>“building  is  extensivelj'  carried  on.  Chief 
towns.  Dundee^ Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar,  (the 
cap.)  Pfp.  2 

Forfeit,  ( /••r'Jit,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  for/aire,  pp.  forfait;  L. 
L.it.  forisfaceVy  from  foriSy  outside,  and/acerr,  to  make.] 
To  do  amiss.  —  To  lose,  or  render  confiscable,  by  some 
fault,  offence,  or  crime ;  to  lose  the  right,  as  to  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  pr<>perty,  or  that  which  belongs  to  one ;  to  alien¬ 
ate,  as  the  right  to  j>ossess,  by  some  neglect  or  crime. 

—n.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost,  or  the  right  to  which 
is  alienated  by  a  crime,  offence,  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach 
of  contract ;  hence,  a  fine:  a  mulct ;  4  penally. 

—pi.  A  game,  in  which  something  deposited  is  redeemed 
only  by  performing  some  sportive  taa-k  or  paying  a  tri 
fling  fine. 

For  feitable,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture. 

For'feitetl,  p.  a.  T/Ost  or  alienated  by  an  offence,  crime, 
or  breach  of  condition. 

For'feitiire,  n.  [Fr.  forfaifurty  from  L.  Lat.  f'vfa- 
tura.]  (Eng.  fMw!)  .K  punibhment  aniiexeii  to  some 
illegal  act  or  negligence  iu  the  owner  ol  real  property, 
whereby  he  lo-^es  all  his  interest  therein,  and  it  goes  to 
the  party  Injured  as  a  recompense  for  the  wrong  which 
either  he  alone  or  the  public  with  him  has  sustained. 
Forfeitures  are  either  c*ri7  or  criminal.  Civil  forfeiture 
takes  place  when  some  alienation  is  made  contrary  to 
law,  as  in  iii  irtmain;  or  when  a  particular  tenant 
alienes  for  a  larger  estate  than  he  himself  has,  as  when 
a  tenant  for  life  makes  a  conveyance  in  tee.  Forfeiture 
for  criminal  causes  Liki'S  place  in  treason  or  felony,  and  j 
for  one  or  two  otlier  offences. 

{Amer.  Law.)  F.  by  alienation  are  almost  unknown, 
in  this  country,  and  the  mo>t  just  principle  prevails 
that  the  cainveyanco  by  the  tenant  operates  only  on  tlie; 
interest  which  he  possessed,  and  does  not  affect  the  re- j 
mainder-maii  or  reversioner.  Under  the  coustiluliou 
and  laws  of  the  U.  Slates,  F.  for  crimes  is  nearly  iibol- 1 
ished  ;  and  when  it  occurs,  the  Sute  recovers  only  thc| 
title  which  the  owner  had.  —  .Kn  estate  may  he  forieited 
by  a  breach  or  non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed 
to  the  estate,  either  expresse«l  in  the  deed  at  its  original 
creation,  or  implied  by  law,  from  a  principle  of  natural 
reason.  —  Boucirr. 

ForJciila  rite,  «.  pi.  (Fool.)  The  Earwig,  a  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Ortho/>teru.  The 
Common  E irwig, Forjicula  auricularia  (Fig.  lOt-^ ),  which 
m  vv  he  given  as  type  of  the  family,  is  about  three  quur* 


adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  —  Mor¬ 
rison's  steam-hammer  (Fig.  1046),  lately  introduced  into 


ters  of  an  iuc.i  in  length,  and  has  a  some¬ 
what  flittene-l  body  :  the  wings  being  folded 
ntider  very  short  and  truiiCHted  elytra  or 
wing-ciises,  and  the  extremity  of  the  al-do- 
liieu  .nrine*!  with  a  horuy  forceps.  M  hen 
alarme<l,  the  in.sect  elevates  the  abdomen, 
and  opens  tliese  forceps,  in  order  to  defend 
itself  against  the  attack  of  enemies.  Though 
not  produce*!  quite  perfect  fr«»m  the  ega, 
th  <  Eirwig  requin*.i  but  a  very  small  change 
.  before  it  arrives  at  that  state  which  fils  it 
for  flight  and  gencrati»>n.  Its  natural  func¬ 
tions  are  never  suspeii'le*!  :*from  the  instant 
it  leaves  the  egg,  it  coniiuuqs  to  eat,  move, 
leap,  and  pursue  its  prey;  and  a  skin,  which 
incbvsed  a  pjirtof  its  body  and  limbs,  bursts 
behind,  ainl  gives  full  play  to  a  set  of  wings 
with  which  it  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate. 

They  prefer  cool  and  damp  places,  collect 
under  stones  and  the  liark  of  trees,  creep  into 

fly  at  night,  and  devour  fruit. 

crawl  into  the  ear. 

Forgave',  imp.  of  F jrgivk,  q.  v.  , 

F‘orze*{forjy)n.  [Fr.  forge:  Si^.fragtia ;  Lal./aor^a, 
the  workshops  of  a  faUr  or  mechanic.]  {.MeUL)  The| 
apparatus  or  works  for  heating  bars  of  iron  and  steel , 
and  working  th**m  under  the  hammer.  Works  in  which  j 
\  cast-iron  from  the  blast  furnaces  is  converted  into  mal¬ 
leable  iron  by  puddling  (7.  r.)  and  subsequent  hammer- 1 
ing.  and  also  where  the  native  ores  of  irt>n  are  reduced, 
without  fusion  to  the  meUllic  sute,  are  also  called: 
forges.  Forges  are  required  of  various  dimensions,; 
and  are  often  adapted  to  special  uses.  The  conimon 
blacksohths  F.  is  a  good  represenutive  of  the  smaller, 
forges.  It  consists  of  a  hearth  in  the  platform  from 
2  to  2U  feet  high,  on  which  a  fire  of  fine  coal  is  kin¬ 
dled.  A  hood  of  sheet-mm  ab'^ve  the  fire  prevents 
the  escape  of  <raoke  and  gx^es  into  the  room. 
of  large  bellows,  or  a  blowing-apparatus,  worke<l  by 
a  lever  or  treaille  which  the  smith  can  operate  while 
tending  his  fire,  opens  by  means  of  an  iron  nozzle 
through  the  hack  wall  of  the  F.  into  the  fire.  .4  trough 
filled  with  cold  water  sUnds  at  th«  en«l  of  the  hearth  in 
which  the  tongs  and  heated  iron  may  be  cooled,  and 
which  serves  also  for  tempering  articles  of  steel.  Near 
the  hearth  stands  the  anvil  on  which  the  heated  iron  is 
These,  with  the  necessary  hammers,  nu^^ps, 


Fig.  1046.  —  STEAM-nAMMKR. 

this  country,  and  with  which  a  bar  of  inm  can  be  forged 
of  any  size  or  thickness,  is  one  solid  wrouuht-iron  ham¬ 
mer  bar.  piston-head  and  heiid  f‘»r  hatiiiiier  face  forge<l| 
solid,  with  the  biir  jiassiug  through  l>oth  ends  of  thej 
cylinder,  prevented  from  turning  by  the  upper  cylinder 
head.  No  gui«ies  larlow  the  cylinder.  Slide-valve  bal¬ 
anced.  Double-acting  hammers  of  all  sizes,  Liking  steam 
above  and  beb«w  piston,  with  self-acting  valve  gear 
and  hand  movement;  c:in  be  changed  at  will  while  in 
operation,  thus  affording  complete  control  ov*  r  its  move¬ 
ments.  H  .ramers  of  2000  lbs.  and  under  have  one  ujv 
right  only ;  those  over  this  size.  two.  In  puddling  iron, 
when  the  mass  of  ca.**t-in>n  has  been  suflBcicntly  purified  | 
in  the  furnace  by  burning  out  its  carbon  and  other  im-^ 
purities,  it  is  placed  under  the  heavy  furge-haiuiner  (Fig.  I 
1040),  which  squeezes  out  tlie  liquid  slag  and  forces  the  | 
softened  particles  of  ir<»n  to  cohere  into  a  continuous  j 
oblong  mass  or  bloom.  M  hen  iron  is  extracted  from  rich 
ores  without  first  being  convorb**!  into  cast-iron,  thej 
forge-hammer  is  use<1  to  force  the  sjwjngy  mass  of  reduced 
ore  into  a  compact  bar  of  malleable  iron.  —  See  Iron. 

— r.  a.  To  make  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal ;  to  frame,  | 
construct,  or  fabricate.  —  To  form  by  heating  and  hiim-| 
mering:  to  beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a  metal.  — , 
To  make  by  any  means.  —  To  make  falsely;  to  counter¬ 
feit  ;  to  feign,  as  a  signature.  — To  make  in  the  likeness  | 
of  something  else.  1 

— 0.  n.  To  commit  f«>rgery :  to  counterfeit.  I 

To  move  heavily  an<l  slowly,  as  a  ship  aRff 


'  offence  or  debt;  to  overlook,  as  an  oflenCc;  and  treat 
the  offender  as  not  guilty. 

'  For;4i%  e  n.  Act  of  forgiving;  the  pardon  of  an 

I  offender;  the  pardon  or  reinis&imi  of  an  oftence  or 
crime;  disiKwition  b>  pardon;  willingness  to  forgive; 
remission  of  a  debt,  line,  or  penalty. 

I  v'iiijs',  a.  Uisposeil  to  lorgive ;  inclined  to  over- 

j  look  offences;  mild;  merciful;  cunlpa^sionate. 

\  For;rlv'iiitfiie»s,  n.  di>po8itioii  to  forgive. 

'  Fortfot',  Forsfot'teii*  imp.  ami  pp.  of  Fokgit.  7.  r. 

Fo'i^o,  a  town  of  Italy,  picturesquely  ritnateil  on  the 
\V.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  at  the  N.  side  of  the 
month  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  7.000. 

Fori.*«raiuili»  tioii,  n.  [Lat../V^<,  witl.oii./amiiia, 
family.]  (Eng.  Eiw.)  The  separation  of  a  child  fn»m 
the  faniilv  of  his  father.  A  child  is  said  to  be/ortV/a- 
miliaUd,'eitheT  when  he  marries  or  when  he  receives 
from  his  father  a  separate  stock,  the  profits  of  whit  h  are 
enjoyed  by  himself,  though  he  may  still  reside  with  his 
father,  or  when  he  goes  to  live  in  another  family  with 
the  consent  of  his  father.  The  same  result  is  also 
brought  about  when  a  child  renounces  his  hgitimy  i.  e., 
bis  legal  share  of  the  father's  free  movable  property  due 
to  him  on  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Fork,  n.  [A.  S.  fore;  L.  Ger.  forle ;  Dn.  vork ;  Dan. 
fork,  a  pitchfork;  Lat. /urea,  a  two-pronged  fork,  a 
stake ;  probably  from  fero ;  Sans.  bhri.  to  bear,  to  carry.] 
An  instrument  for  lifting  and  carrying  vari<*U8  sub¬ 
stances;  an  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or 
more  points  or  prongs,  and  used  for  lifting  or  pitching  ^ 
anything. —  Something  resembling  a  fork ;  a  point;  a 
branch  or  division. 

(H'St.)  The  instrument  used  at  table  is  only  al>ont 
three  centuries  old.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other 
ancient  nations  knew  nothing  of  F.  They  had  large 
F.  for  hay,  and  also  iron  F.  for  taking  mejit  out  of  poXSy 
but  no  instruments  of  the  natureof  table- T'.  In  ancient 
times,  as  is  the  practice  still  in  the  Last,  meat  was  com¬ 
monly  prepareil  as  stews;  or  if  rousted,  it  was  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  a  carver,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  iu 
mouthfuls  by  the  guests,  who  used  their  fingers  and  a 
knife  for  the  purpose.  It  certainly  is  a  strange  fact, 
that  the  use  of  any  species  of  F.  at  table  was  quite  un¬ 
known  till  the  16th  century,  and  they  were  then  known 
only  in  Italy,  which  has  the  merit  of  this  invention. 
None  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  hiid  F.  till  alter  the 
reign  of  Henry  ^  III. ;  all,  high  and  low'.  used  their  fin¬ 
gers.  It  was  accordingly  a  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
Lible  to  employ  the  fingers  so  delicately  as  not  to  dirty 
the  hand  to  any  serious  degree ;  but  as  even  by  the  best 
nmnaiiemenl  the  fiugers  were  more  or  less  soiled,  if  was 
the  cu>tom  to  wash  the  hands  immediately  t  n  the  dishes 
being  removed  from  the  table,— a  enstoni  still  i»racii&ed 
in  some  Oriental  countries.  Hence,  in  the  royal  In  use 
hold  there  was  an  officer  called  the  hu  n-er  or  Ixcry.  w  ho, 
with  a  set  of  subordinates,  attemled  at  Dieal>  with  basins, 
water,  and  towels.  The  fir^t  royal  perM-nage  in  England 
who  is  know  n  to  have  had  a  F.  was  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  although  several  were  presented  to  her,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  she  used  them  on  ordinary  occasions. 

(Mach.)  A  short  piece  of  steel  w  hich  fits  into  one  of 
the  SO'  kets  or  chucks  of  a  lathe,  used  by  wood-turners 
for  carrying  round  the  piece  to  be  turned ;  it  is  flat  lened 
at  the  end  like  a  chisel,  but  has  a  projecting  centre- 
jaunt,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  moving  laterally. 

_ pi.  The  point  where  two  roads  meet,  or  w  here  two  livers 

meet  ami  unite. 

—  r.  n.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn ;  to  di^ide  into  two. 
r.  a.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay.  Ac. 


.Xaut.)  -  -  .  .  ... 

the  sails  are  furled;  to  work  ones  way,  a.s  one  ship  in  -  ,  ^  1  -  c  l.v.  .. 

outsailing  another  ;  — used  especially  iu  the  phra»e  to  I- ork -cliuck,  «.  See  rObK. 
forge  ahr^d.  - aft.r  TotUn  ;  forked.  a. 

It  lias  beeu  said  that  they  Forg  er,  n.  One  who  forp^  :  one  who  makes  or  forms. 

•  — One  who  counterfeits;  a  falsifier.  ^ 

Forgery,  n.  Act  of  forging;  act  of  falsifying:  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting;  that  which  is  forged  or  coun¬ 
terfeited. 

(Law.)  The  fraudulent  moking  or  alteration  of  any 
record,  deed,  writing,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  ic., 
to  tlie  prejudice  of  aiiolher  man  s  right.  Most,  and  per¬ 
haps  all,  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  laws 
making  certain  arts  to  he  F,  and  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture  lias  also  enacted  several  on  tliis  siiliject;  hut  lliesel 
slatiites  do  not  lake  away  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  offence 
as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  hut  only  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  punisliinent  iu  tlie  cases  particularly  enumer¬ 
ated  in  tlie  statutes.  ^  , 

For"et',  r.  a.  [.K.ii.  fnrgitan,  forgglan — for.  and  gnan.  | 

S.-e'^ST.]  To  lose  the  leim-mhraiice  of;  to  let  go  from 
the 
For; 

hraiice  ...  _ 

neglectful:  inattentive:  causing  to  forget ; 

Forset  flillv.  adu.  In  a  forgetful  manner.  I 

For"-et'fnlnes».  n.  Quality  of  being  apt  to  forget,  or 
let  any  tiling  slip  from  tlie  mind;  loss  of  remembrance 
nr  recollection  :  a  ceasing  to  remember:  ohlivionsness  ; 
neglect;  negligence;  careless  omission;  inattention ; ^ 

heedles-sness.  ,  ,  „  .  I 

That  may  forge.  fB. I  —  Snala.  1 


_  or  more  parts, 

points,  or  shoots;  as,/or/.cd  liglitning. 

Forked  Deer  River,  in  Tmoessee.  formed  by 
I  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  Forks  in  I'yer  ct*..  and 
I  flowing  S. W..  enters  the  Mississippi  from  lainderdale  co. 
i  Forked  Head,  a  promontory  of  Ji.  America,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  ol  Cape  Breton,  between  Fourchon  Harbor 
and  Portland  Cove. 

Fork'edly.  odr.  In  a  forked  form. 

Fork'eriiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  forked :  furcation. 
Forked  River,  in  ..Vew  dosey,  a  post-village  ol  ocean 
co.,  on  a  stream  of  tlie  Siime  name. 

Fork  head,  n.  The  head  or  point  of  an  arrow. 
Fork'iiiess,  n.  State  of  being  fi  rky  or  foiked. 
Forkless.  o.  That  has  no  fork. 

fork  land,  in  Alabama,  n  village  of  Greene  co.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Black  M  at  nor  and  Tomhighee  rivers, 
alaiiit  18  m.  S.  of  Eutaw. 


haininered.  ......  . . — ..  - 

punches,  drills,  vices,  ic.,  constitute  tlie  outfit  of  the  J]*’*''^*'**'^*  '  ,  i  RnL\  “tee  Mrovons 

forge.  The  fm-l  may  he  charcoal,  bitarainous  coal,  Forset-ine-iiot.  n.  (BoL)  isee  MTo.ons. 

coke,  or  anthracite,  it  shouM  he  free  from  sulphur,  a.s 


Forset'ter* 


One  who  forpets. 

this  ii  w  an  injurious  effect  on  tiie  iron  ;  for  this  rea^m  Foruet  tins.^n.  F^orge^tfu^ne^.^^  ^  . 
hanl-wood  charcoal  is  an  excellent  maten.G.  th  nph  J,  ^  vil'ljiirp  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Fork  I  iiion*  i 

bituminous  coal  is  very  generally  used.  P' "-table  forges  t  Fork  Willis,  i, 

. . .  «-'hm  ""a"  F";'l:‘';^s';::’“n  of  heatin 

counterfeiting.  a  j  \ 

Fora  i  v'able.a.  That  may  be  forgiven  or  pardoned.  (B.) 

Forgive',  r.  a.  \ For  aiai  gire. ;  A.^.  forgifan.]  To  give 
aw"y  or  up:  to  relinquish;  to  release;  to  remit,  as  a 
debt,  fine,  or  penalty;  to  remit;  to  pardon,  as  an 
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UlLllllllUUlin  I’'  »^l?  1  «si.»  /.  11 

con^tnicteil  of  iron  and  containing  within  small  space 
the  bellows  and  water-trough,  are  used  in  many  work¬ 
shops ;  and  from  the  facility  with  wliich  they  can  i«  re¬ 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  are  well  ailapted  for 
use  in  the  armv  and  on  line*  of  public  works. 

Ing  heavy  articles,  as  anchors,  wrought-iron  shafts  ^r 
ocean-steamars,  Ac^  powerful  machinery  is  requireo,. 


Klamath  co.,  on  ^alinou  R.,  abt.  20  ni.  E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 
Forks'Joiis  ir.  Pinnsylvaniay  a  po>t-rill»ge  and  towi>* 
ship  of  Vvorning  co.,  abt.  100  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Forks'villo,  in  lUuioiSy  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt. 

50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Forks' vi  I  It's  >n  Loui.\-tana,  a  post-village  of  >>aohitaor 
1  Ouachita  co..  alaiut  15  m.  .  of 

,  Vdbrks'villOu  in  I’rnn^ylvania.  a  P.  O.  of  Sullivan  co. 

'  Forksvilif**  in  IVrTinia,  a  P.  O.  of  Mecklenburg  co. 
Fork'towHs  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
'  co.,  abt.  90  in.  S.S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

■  a  1’.  O.  of  Fluvanna  co. 

in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Cumberland  co. 
a.  Forked;  opening  into  two  or  more  piirts, 
shoots',  or  points. 

For'lara.  n.  [It.]  A  slow  kind  of  jig.  ,  «  .  , 

For'li,  (anc.  Z-itni,)  a  walled  city  of  Central 

Italy,  cap  of  prov.  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile  plain 
tween  the  Moutone  and  Itonco,  on  the  Emilian  M 
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m.  S  E.  of  Bolosroa,  and  15  S-IV.  of  Ravenna,  MinufA 
Silk  ribbons  and  twist,  oil-cloth,  woollens,  wax.  nitre,  I 
and  sulphur.  In  ITUT  F.  wasjaken  by  the  French,  whoi 


Preceding:  mentioned  before  the  other,  as  between  two 
things  mentioned  together. 

"  of  wit  sad  beautv.  w«  may  sav,  that  the  former  retains  the  re¬ 
made  it  the  cap.  Of  the  dep.'Rubicou.  In^l^  it  ^  imme- 

of  Cen-  diately  pre’cJding.- or  at  any  indefl,me  distance;  of  old: 
tral  K-dy.prov.  Forli,  5  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  ^  ““  i„,ges;  tmagi- 

f}Op,  da'w-T.  -  .  ,  .  . 

Forlorn',  a.  ^  n.  [Fr. Lat.  /orm.ca,  an  ant.] 

.^ert^;*°trWo'i°  SeTt^v^:  left  withont  reiurcetj  (C5em.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  formic  acid  with 
destitute:  abjtndoned;  forsaken;  solitary;  friendless;  a  base, 
wretched :  miserable.  ^or  niiafo,  a 

Forlorn 

fiopa.  hope. ,  .  - . , - -  -  „  ,  ^ 

a  breach,  or  to  lead  in  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortrees. 

The  n.ame  (which  in  the  French  enfanis  p^rdus  is  even 
_ _  _ ww^avAn  ran  o/vmint  nf  the  extreme 


Resembling  an  ant  {formica). 

5  forform  left  withont  resource,  For  mica,  n.  {ZoOl.)  One  of  the  FoRMicmi.  7.  r. 

i].  t  /ifii  i  t  liodv  of  men  selected  to  attempt  For'niic  .Icid.  n.  (Chrm.)  An  acid  occumng  both 
-1  k  i.J.a  ‘t„  ...fiine  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  1  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  derives  its 

name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  obtained  by  distilling 
the  red  ant  (  Formica  ru/a),  which  when  irritated  ejects 
It  is  a  burning  liquid  of  an  irritating 


more  expressive)  is  given  on  account  of  tlio  extreme 
danger  to  which  the  leaders  of  a  storming-party  are  n^ 
cessarilv  exposed.  As,  however,  the  honor  of  suwess  is 
proportionate  to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  this  anlnous  service. 
The  forlom-hope  is  called  by  the  Germans  Die  verlomen 

Friten.  „  n  n 

Form.  n.  [Vr.  forme;  iMt.forma;  Gr. mnrphe;  O.Ger. 
frumjan.  to  make ;  probably  allied  to  Ileb.  hara,  to  cut. 
to  carve,  to  form,  to  produce  ]  The  manner  and  mould 
in  which  anvthing  is  presented  to  onr  ide.as  of  concep¬ 
tion;  mould';  contour;  external  appearance  of  a  body; 
the  conformation  or  make ;  manner  of  arranging  partic¬ 
ulars  ;  disposition  of  particular  things;  model:  draught ; 
pattern.  —  Beauty :  elegance;  splendor;  dignity.— Regu- 
laritv;  meth<Td;  order. 


( P  /y.«.  and  Fine  Arts.)  The  shape  and  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bodv;  the  figure  of  the  same  as  defined  by  an¬ 
gles  or  lines,  or  that  manner  of  presenting  itself  to  the 
eye  peculiar  to  different  bodies;  as.  the^orm  of  a  circle, 
the/orni  of  a  square,  the /"ms  of  the  human  body. 

(Law.)  .A  rule  to  lie  observed  in  legal  proceedings. 

_ prescribed  or  settled  nioile;  a  stated  method;  estah- 

iished  practice ;  system;  as, /onus  of  rhetoric, /ormi  of 
government,  logical /orm, /orms  of  prayer,  kc. 

— Emptv  show;  semblance:  ceremony;  formality;  as,  a 
mere  matter  of /orm.  —  Likeness:  image;  manner. 

By  form  of  laws  condemned  to  die.” — Dryden. 

“  She  was  a  form  of  life  »n«l 
Tbat.  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight." — Byron. 

(Prinf.)  An  assemblage  of  types,  composed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order.  disiK>sed  into  pages  or  columns,  andj 
locked  up  in  a  chase  ready  for  the  press.  j 

_ \  long  seat  withont  a  hack.  —  -A  class;  a  rank  of  stn-j 

dents.  (Drydm.)  —  The  8«it  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

_ r,  (i.  [It.  former  ;  hat.  formo.  {coBi  forma.]  To  make  or 

cause  to  exist;  to  shape,  fashion,  frame,  or  mould;  to| 
create;  to  construct;  to  plan;  to  scheme;  to  modify;' 
to  aiwiinge;  to  combine  in  a  particular  manner:  to  con-] 
trive;  to  invent:  to  make  np;  to  settle  by  deductions 
of  reason,  as  an  opinion;  to  model  by  instruction  and 
discipline,  as  one's  charaeter;  to  combine;  to  establish ; 
to  compile;  to  constitute ;  to  enact;  to  ordain. 

— r.  n.  To  take  form.  ,  „  ,  . 

For  mal,  o.  (L.  l.At. /orma/ij,  from /orma.]  Relating 
to  outward  form :  external;  according  to  form;  agre^ 
able  to  estoblislied  mode;  regular;  methodical;  strictly 
ceremonious;  precise:  exact  to  affectation;  done  in  due 
form  or  with  solemnity;  express:  having  the  form  or 
appearance  withont  the  substance  or  essence;  external ; 
constituent;  proper:  essential. 

For  inalisra,  n.  Quality  of  l>eing  firmal ;  formality. 
For  malist,  n.  fFr.  formalisle.]  One  who  ol"8erves 
forms;  one  who  esteems  the  form  of  a  thing  more  than 
the  thing  itself,  through  narrow-mindedness. 
Formal'ItV.  ".  [¥r.formaliti,  from  L.  hat.  formalitas.j 
Quality  of  being  formal ;  the  practice  of  observance  of 
forms:  ceremony;  mereconformity tocustomary modes; 
established  order;  rule  of  proceeding;  mode;  method: 
onler ;  decorum  to  be  observed  ;  customary  mode  of  be- 
liavior;  conventional  rule. 

For'malize.  r.  a.  To  modify;  to  formulate. 

— r.  n.  To  affect  formality.  (K.) 

For'malizer,  n.  .A  form.ilist. 

For  mally,  adr.  In  a  formal  manner. 

For  ma  p'aape'rls.  (Law.)  See  In  Fobma  PACPrais. 
For  mate,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  formiate. 

Forma  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  L:it. /ormafio.]  Act  of  cre¬ 
ating  or  cansing  to  exist:  the  operation  of  collecting 
things  together,  or  of  shaping  and  giving  form.  —  Gener¬ 
ation  ;  production  :  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed 
(Groi.)  A  technical  term  used  in  speaking  of  certain 
large  groups  of  rock,  whether  stratified  or  unstratified. 
Thus  it  is  nsnal  to  spe-ak  of  a  limestone,  a  sandstone,  or 
a  clay  formation,  or  a  granite  or  slate  formation,  without 
reference  to  limestones  or  other  rocks  of  any  particular 
age.  So  also  we  speak  of  tertiary  and  secondary  forma¬ 
tions.  and  formerlv  of  primary,  now  palseozoic  formations 

_ the  term  then  referring  to  a  natural  group,  definite 

in  respect  to  age,  but  indefinite  as  to  material. 

For  mative,  a.  Giving  form  ;  having  the  power  of 
giving  form;  plastic;  serving  to  form. 

(Gram.)  Derivative. 

_ B,  (Gram.)  That  which  serves  merely  to  give  form,  and 

is  no  part  of  the  radical,  as  a  prefix  of  termination  used 
in  forming  a  word,  or  a  class  of  words. 

Form'er.  n.  He  who  forms;  a  maker;  an  author. 

_ That  which  gives  form  ;  a  pattern  ;  a  dub  around  which 

the  paper  of  cartridges  is  lapped, 
ror'ilier,  a.,  comp.  deg.  [.A.  S.  form,  early,  first,  with 
comp,  sign  er.]  Prior ;  anterior  -.  previous :  antecedent : 
before  in  time;  preceding  another  or  something  else  in 
order  of  time  ;  as,  a  former  disconrse.  —  Past,  and  fre- 
qaently  ancient;  long  past;  as,  in  former  times.  —  i 


an  acid  liquor.  . .  „  . 

odor.  It  is  exce-slingly  corrosive,  producing  a  sore  11 
dropped  upon  tiie  skin  Below  3-®  it  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  scales.  It  boils  at  yieldingan  inflamma¬ 

ble  vapor  burning  with  a  pale-blne  flame.  F.  A.  is  found 
in  the  leaves  of  stinging-nettles,  and  is  prepared  in  the 
lal>oratory  by  the  oxiilation  of  various  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  particularly  by  distilling  starch  with  binoxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid;  also  by  distilling 
dried  oxalic  acid,  witli  enough  glycerine  to  cover  it,  in  a 
water  bfilh,  when  it  is  resolved  into  carlninic  acid  and 
F.  A.  IVith  the  metals  P.  A.  forms  a  series  of  soluble 
Kilts  called  formiates.  i§>.  pr.  of  F.  A.  at  3'2° ,1-22:^ 
Form.  HO.C2HO3.  ^  on, 

Formien'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hat.  formtcatio.]  The 


lonsly  attend  her  during  her  period  of  laying.  The 
collected  eggs  are  taken  to  the  various  apartments  of 
the  nest  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  there  lelt  for 
batching.  Heat  being  indispensable,  tbe  eggs  are  placed 
carefully  during  the  davnear  the  surface  ol  the  ant-hill, 
but  so  sheltered  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  as 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  ol  their  moisture. 


creeping  sensation  upon  the  skin, resembling  the  crawl¬ 
ing  of  ants  over  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Formic'ifitP,  «.  pf-  [From  Lat.  formica,  an  ant.] 
(Zool.)  Tlie  -Ant  family,  comprising  hynienopterous  in¬ 
sects,  which  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  w.-rld's 
history  have  attracted  attention  on  account  of  their  so¬ 
cial  and  industrious  habits,  their  love  of  order  and 
subordination,  and  unremitting  industry.  They  are 
distinguislied  from  other  JIgmenoptera  by  their  habit  of 
residing  underground  in  numerous  societies,  and  by  the 
existence  of  neuters  among  them,  liy  which  cIb.ss  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  community  are  chiefly  ^rformed.  Althongh 
BO  small,  their  muscular  strength  is  extraordinary,  and 
they  will  carry  loads  at  least  ten  times  their  own  weight. ; 
displaving  meantime  considerable  activity.  They  have' 
a  triangular  head ;  theaiitenmeare  geniculate:  the  jaws 
strong:  tbe  ligula.  or  lower  lip.  small,  rounded,  or 
spoon-like:  the  thorax  compressi-d  at  the  sides;  the 
abdomen  nearly  oval,  tbe  pedicle  «hich  joins  it  to  the 
thorax  forming  in  some  kinds  a  single  and  in  some  a 
double  scale  or  knot.  A  community  of  ants,  whatever 
the  species  may  be.  consists  of  males,  which  liave  always 
four  wings;  of  females,  much  larger  in  size  than  the 
males,  which  only  possess  winp  during  the  pairing-sea¬ 
son;  and  of  a  sort  of  barren  females,  which  have  been 
variously  termed  neuters,  workers,  or  nurse-ants,  and 
which,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  never  been  observed  to 
have  wings  in  any  stage  of  their  existence.  The  nests 
of  ants  are  differently  constructed  in  the  different  species : 
all,  however,  are  very  curiously  and  regularly  arranged. 

“  If  an  ant-hill  be  examined  any  time  after  midsummer 
np  to  the  close  of  antnnin,  tliere  may  be  seen  mixed 
with  the  wingless  workers  a  number  of  both  males  and 
females  furnished  with  white  glistening  wings.  These, 
however,  are  neither  kings  nor  queens  m  the  state,  at 
least  so  far  as  freedom  of  action  is  ctincerned  ;  for  they 
are  not  allowed  to  move  without  a  guard  of  workei-s  to 
prevent  them  leaving  the  boundaries  ;  and  if  one  strag¬ 
gles  away  unawares,  it  is  for  the  most  part  dragged  back 
by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  three  or  four  of  whom  may 
in  such  cases  be  seen  hauling  along  a  winged  deserter 
bv  the  wings  and  linibs.  The  workers. so  far  from  ever 
facilitating  the  exit,  much  less  the  departure  of  the 
winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females,  guard  them 
most  assiduously  in  onler  to  prevent  it,  and  are  only 
forced  to  acqniek-e  when  the  winge<I  ones  become  too 
numerous  to  be  either  guarded  or  fed.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  uniform  disposition  in  the  winged  ones 
to  desert  their  native  colony  ;  and  as  they  never  return 
after  jiairing.  it  would  soon  become  deiaipiilated  in  the 
absence  of  females.  The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem 
to  take  pbace  within  the  ant-hills ;  and  we  have  observed 
scouts  posted  all  around  ready  to  discover  and  carry 
back  to  the  colony  ns  many  fertile  females  as  they  could 
meet  with.  Nay,  w-e  are  quite  cert. lin  that  whole  colo¬ 
nies  have  thus  been  disjiersed;  and,  when  they  did  not 
find  fertile  females  near  th'-ir  encampment,  they  have 
gone  farther  and  farther,  till  they  found  them;  and  if 
they  had  gone  very  far.  never  returned,  bnt  commenced 
a  number  of  new  «tablishinents.  according  to  their  con¬ 
venience.  It  is  probable  tliat.  soon  after  pairing,  the 
males  die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  ntlier  insects; 
for.  as  the  workers  never  bring  any  of  them  back  nor 
take  any  notice  of  them  after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they 
mnst  perish,  being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute 
both  of  a  sting  and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for  their  sus¬ 
tenance.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  that  all  ants 
at  a  certain  age  acquired  wings,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  younger  ilnber.  in  particular,  by  means  of  his  arti¬ 
ficial  formicaries,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  wings 
in  the  female,  from  the  first  commencement  till  he  saw 
them  stripped  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes.” 
(Broderip).  The  eggs  of  ants  are  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  most  insects,  the  eggs  when  laid  are  not 
glued  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are  dropped  at  random  by 
the  mother  in  her  progress  through  the  nest,  and  care¬ 
fully  collected  by  tbe  workers,  several  of  whom  sedu- 
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(M&goifled;  with  end  of  claw  more  highly  magnified.) 

As  night  approaches,  the  experienced  insects  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  precious  ova  is  intrusted,  remove  the 
eggs  to  warmer  quarters,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
heat  they  naturally  possess.  Nor  does  the  care  of  these 
tender  nurses  cease  when  the  little  ants  come  into  life. 
At  night  they  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  inner¬ 
most  chambe'rs  of  the  nest,  every  aperture  being  closed 
to  prevent  tbe  ingress  of  cold  air.  But  as  soon  as  the 
ravs  of  tbe  morning  sun  fall  upon  the  surface  ot  the 
nwt,  the  workers  busily  commence  carrying  their  in¬ 
fants  to  the  upper  chambers,  where,  close  under  the  roof, 
they  may  enjoy  the  genial  warmth.  During  their  grub- 
hoewi,  the  little  creatures  are  fed  by  the  nurses,  or  by 
the  mother  herself,  bv  a  liquid  diegorged  from  tbe 
stomach.  When  the  grubs  are  full-grown,  they  spin 
cocoons  of  a  membranous  texture,  and  of  a  brownish- 
white  color,  in  appearance  not  unlike  barleycorns,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  were  mistaken  by  early  observers. 
Hence,  doubtless,  arose  the  belief  that  the  insect  laid  up 
a  store  of  grain  in  the  sunimer  season,  to  serve  for  its 
support  in  the  winter.  Says  the  Rev.  J.  G.  ood  :  "  Ani^ 
do  not.  as  has  been  frequently  said,  lay  up  stores  of  corn 
for  the  winter,  for  they  are  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during 
the  winter  months,  and  require  no  food.  Moreover,  an 
ant  would  find  as  much  difficulty  in  eating  and  digest¬ 
ing  a  grain  of  corn  as  we  should  in  devouring  a  truss 
of  straw.”  Colonel  Sykes,  however,  observed  an  ant  in 
India,  that  laid  up  a  large  store  of  millet-seed:  and  it  is 
possible  that  other  spet  ies  may  have  the  same  habit. 
The  vegetable  substance  which  ants  appear  chiefly  to 
use  as  food,  is  sugar,  and  to  this,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  a  very  acute  sense  of 
smell.  IIoTtry-dexCy  the  saccharine  excrescence  of  the 
aphidfSy  is  a  favorite  fot'd  of  many  species.  Not  only  do 
the  ants  climb  plants  on  which  aphidet  are  to  be  found, 
but  should  they  find  the  creature  and  not  his  saccharine 
produce,  they  will,  with  their  antenna?.  f*at  the  aphis  on 
either  side  of  the  alxlomen  until  the  d*'sire4l  drop  is 
yielded,  and  then  pass  on  to  another.  Linnieus  quaintly 
styles  the  aphis  the  ant  s  rtnlch-cotr.  It  is  even  related 
that  the  ant  seems  to  regard  the  aphis  as  bis  particular 
pr«»pertv,  and  is  prepaietl  to  do  battle  to  the  death  with 
any  other  aut  that  seeks  to  dispute  its  title;  and  that 
the  radjcimr.  which  derives  its  food  from  the 

roots  of  grass  and  other  plants,  is  not  uncommonly  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Yellow  ant  (Fhr/nica  and 

maintained  in  its  nest.a^  a  farmer  might  procure  a  herd 
of  cows  and  house  them  ii>  his  sheds.  That  these  stories 
are  beyond  dispute  is  not  insisted,  still,  when  the  wonder¬ 
ful  instinct  of  the  ant  is  con8idert*d,  it  is  too  much  to 
reject  them  as  altogether  incredible.  Indeed,  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  find  Huber  among  those  who  mention 
this  farmer-like  habit  of  the  ant.  to  entitle  the  state¬ 
ment  to  serious  consideration.  The  habitations  of  ants 
are  verj'  curiously  c^instructed,  aud  display  gr^at  in¬ 
genuity.  Houses'built  by  the  common  Wo<id-anl  (PifV- 
m*cQ.  ru/fl)  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  small  liay-co<’k. 
Tliey  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some  large 
tree’on  the  bank  of  a  stream  ;  such  a  site  affording  them 
both  food  and  the  moisture  requisite  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  The  ant-hill  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  composed 
of  leaves,  scraps  of  wood,  earth,  Ac.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  the  nest  is  simply  an  excavation  made  in  the 
earth;  a  number  of  the  laborers  wander  about  in  quest 
of  materials  suitable  for  the  superstructure:  others  carry 
out  particU^s  of  earth  from  the  interior,  which  are  re¬ 
placed  by  the  bits  of  wood  and  leaves  other  labiirers  bring 
in,  and  Which  the  builders  properly  arrange.  Care  is 
taken  that  space  is  left  for  the  galleries  that  lead 
to  tbe  interior,  while  the  dome  contains  a  number  of 
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ipacions  apartments  communicating  witfi  eacli  other  liy 
means  of  galleries  similarly  coiistructeil.  Ants  are  very 
pugnacious,  and  many  dreadful  battles  take  place  among 
them.  Party  meets  party,  and  alter  the  fray  may  he 
found  limbless  ti  unks,  and  trunkless  heads,  and  com¬ 
batants  fast  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  and  quite 
dead.  More  astounding  than  all,  however,  (if  true,)  is 
the  fact  that  some  species  of  ants  go  on  regular  forays 
to  parry  off  the  eggs  and  grubs  of  other  species,  which 
they  carry  into  captivity,  and  rear  as  bond-ants  and 
slaves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  best  known  of 


trahle  tracts  of  the  interior;  the  domestic  breeds  of 

animals,  game,  &c.,  are  abundant,  d/in.  Gold  is  believed 
to  impregnate  llie  soii  m  the  E.  part  of  the  island;  but 
the  chief  mineral  deposits  are  salt  and  sidphur.  J/ant//. 
Silks,  woollens,  &c.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese  and  British  merchants,  who  also  own  ail  tlie 
shipping.  Tlie  principal  article  of  import  is  opium. 
liiliiib.  The  natives  bear  no  resemblance  to  theCliinese; 
but  they  have  an  apparent  alliance  with  tlie  Malay  or 
Polynesian  race.  The  Chinese  are  gradually  absorbing 
this  isl.iinl  and  redu.  ing  it  to  partial  civiligatlon.  Chi'/ 
town.  Tae-wan  (Chinese),  the  capital,  garrisoned  hy  abt. 
10,000  men.  Hist.  The  .lapanese,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
ail'd  Dutch  have  been  successively  masbTs  of  this  island. 
The  latter  were  in  1002  expelled  b.v  the  Chinese.  £stitn. 
pep.  Between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000. 

Formosa,  one  of  the  Bissagos  islands, IV.  Africa;  Lnt. 
11°  Ob'  N.,  Lon.  10°  10'  \V. 

Formo'sa.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cole  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  abt.  10.  m.  below  Jefferson  city. 

Formosa,  (Kio.)  in  Africa,  See  Be.vix,  (Riveb  of.) 

Forino'sus,  bishop  of  Porto,  in  Italy,  succeeded  Pope 
Stephen  V.  in  891.  He  condemned  I’hotius,  excom¬ 
municated  the  Emperor  Lambert,  duke  of  Spideto,  and 
nominated  in  his  place  Arnoul,  king  of  Germania.  I). 
890.— The  fiery  Stephen  VI..  his  successor,  had  his  body 
disinterred,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his  trial.  He  was 
restored  to  his  grave  in  898,  under  John  IX. 

7j.  •  p/.  Formula,  or  Formcl.\3.  [Lat.  dim. 
i>{  formn,  a  form  or  shape;  Er. /omiiiff .J  A  prescribed 
form;  anilo;  a  model. 

{EccL)  A  written  confession  of  faith. 

{Algfu.)  The  expression  of  a  quantity  in  algebraical 
symbols.  Thus, 


Fg.  1048.  -ant-hill. 

(Nestor  the  White  Ants,  or  Termitet.) 
these  mamuthTs  are  the  Sanguinary  ant,  F.  mnguinea, 
and  the  Amazon  ant,  F.  ru/esceiis.  —  The  11  lute  Ants,  or 
Termites,  of  which  Dr.  Livingstone  hits  narrated  such 
wonderful  stories,  ami  the  buibiers  of  those  stupendous 
edilices  known  as  ant-hills  (Fig.  1048),  must  nut  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  True  ants,  ov  formicidie.  They  belong 
to  the  sub-order  Heuroptera,  and  will  be  examined  under 
their  family  name  TEi.MiTin.E.  ^ 

Formiflie,(/or-iaee-s/i',)the  nameof  two  sinall  islands 
in  the  .Mediterranean,  5  m  S.W.  of  Trapani,  on  th°  "  ■ 
coast  of  Sicily.  -  A  group  in  the  Me.hterranean  off  the 
S.E.  point  of  Elba.  —  Another  group  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  comprising  Monte  Cristo,  Giglio,  &c.  ^ 
Formiiiahil’ity,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting  fear  or 

For'inidable,  «.  [Pr.,  from  Lat. /ormnfaOth.s  from 

formidue,  to  fear— /ornn'do,  fear,  dread.]  Excuting 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  impressing  dread ;  adapted  io  ex¬ 
cite  fear  and  deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  under¬ 
taking;  dreadful;  fearful;  frightful. 
For'mitlablenoss.  n.  The  quality  of  exciting  terror 
or  dread.  —  The  thing  causing  dread  or  appreliension. 
For'mitiably.  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite 
Formi'sa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  on  a  sinall  stream  of  the  same  name,  abt.  140  m. 

E.  of  Vill.i  Rica;  pop.  abt.  2.‘200. 

Forini  sjas.a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  ofMinas- 
Geraes.”bt.  100  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Minas-Novas;  pop.  abt. 

Fortnisny.  ( for-meti'ye,)  a  small  village  of  France,  12 
m.  from  Bayeiix.  Here,  in  1400,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  English,  who  were  defeated 

and  obliged  to  evacuate  Normandy. 

Form'less,  «.  IVit limit  determinate  form;  shapeless, 

wanting  rejiulitrity  of  shape.  ♦ 

Forin'lessness,  7i.  The  condition  of  being  without 

determinate  form.  tw  m  •  i  i 

Forino'J*a*(Chin.  or  “Terrace  Bay,  )  an  island 

in  the  Chinese  Si‘a,  belonging  partly  to  J- 

22°  and  25°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  120°  30'  am!  1—  L.,  abt 
80  m.  from  the  Cliinese  coiust.  from  which  it 
by  the  Channel  of  Foh-kicii  (sometimes  called  Strait 
of  Formosa),  and  170  m.  N.  of  Luzon,  tue  chief  ot  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  length,  N .  to  S.,  abt.  '..oO  m. , 
ill  its  centre,  abt.  80  m. ;  the  area  is  estimated  at  14,000 

eg  m.  Desc.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the 

island  in  its  entire  length,  forming,  in  genera  .  the  ^ 
rier  between  the  Chinese  on  the  W .,  and  the  independent 
natives  of  the  unexplored  country  on  the  E.  side.  Un 
many  of  its  peaks  snow  remains  during  tlie  most  pai  t  ot 
the  summer;  and  Humboldt  lias  siippo-sed  'httt  a  portion 
of  it  reaches  an  absolute  elevation  of  12,000  feet  It 
exhibits  distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action, 
and  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic  Pi'od'mt'S  are 
abundant.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  present  bold  he, id- 
lands;  but  all  the  \V.  shore  is  flat,  and  surrounded  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  Its  harbors,  wlin  h  were  f”';'’'®’''.' 
good,  have  now  become  nearly  useless,  0"'I'K 
incroachmeiits  of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  Ke-lu  g  at 
its  N  extr«*mitv,  is  the  only  good  poit.  kS/n/.  highly 
fertile  and  productive,so  much  so  ‘“'''I"' jpg 
has  long  been  familiarly  known  as  the  gr.inar}  of  tt  e 

Chinese  niarilime  provinces.  All  ‘he  large  plain 
S.  resembles  a  va.st  cultivated  garden.  /  '"'h 
sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  triifllis, 
vegetables,  and  the  choicest  ot  Asiatic  and  ‘'-''''’I’®' ‘ 
fruits;  pepper,  aloes,  green  tea,  cotton  hemp  and  silk 
are  also  iinportant  articles  of  cultivation.  Zoul.  Hie 

teopid,  tige^r,  wolf,  &0.,  are  found  in  the  more  impene- 


u;  (s— (5— c) 
is  thf‘  formula  for  tho  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
a,  6,  and  c,  and  semi-perimeter  5.  Kvery  formula  may 
be  regarded  as  an  abl>reviati*<l  rule  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  or  as  an  abbreviated  enunciatifui  of  a  theorem. 

(Chrin.)  An  expression  of  the  composition  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  by  means  of  symbols.  The  formula  of  bodies 
may  be  either  empirical  or  rational.  -An  empirical 
formula  is  one  giving  the  elements  contained  in  a  body, 
without  refereuce  to  their  arrangement.  For  instance, 
the  empirical  formula  of  cry8tallize<l  sulphate  of  copper 
would  be  CuOoSlIs;  but  the  rational  formula,  showing 
its  composition,  would  I'e  CuO.SOsSaq.  Fornmlse  are  the 
nio.st  convenient  way  of  expressing  the  decompositions 
taking  place  when  certain  substances  are  mixed,  a  few 

lines  of  symbols  serving  for  pages  of  explanation. 

{Med.)  The  manner  or  style  in  which  any  article  is 
prepare*!.  A  prescription  is  a  formula.  The  term, 
however,  is  chiefly  contined  to  the  preparations  in  the 
Fluirmacopoeia.  .  , 

Forniularis'tio,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  act  of  puttiuj 
into  prescribed  form. 

n.  The  act  of  arranging  and 
setting  forth  in  a  prescribed  form.  ^  ^  , 

1*120^  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  shape  of  a  formula. 
Tor'inulary.n.  [Fr.,from  L.  L;it./OT  ni«/ariu.J,  a  legul 
pructitiuiier  to  draw  out  writs  by  form,  from  Lat. /w- 
mula.]  A  prescribed  foriii ;  a  formula.- A  book  contain¬ 
ing  stated  and  prescribed  forms,  as  of  oat  lis,  declarations, 
prayers,  and  tlie  like  ;  a  book  of  precedents. 

— a  Stated;  prescribed;  ritual. 

For'miilato.  r.  a.  To  express  by  a  formula;  to  put  m 
a  definite  form  of  statement. 

For'niulize,  t'.  «•  Same  as  Fokmclvte,  q.  r. 
For'inylo.n.  (Chem.)  The  basic  hydrocarbon  of  formic 
acid.  Form.  CjH.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

For'iiax,  n.  [Lat.,  a  small  furnace.]  {Astron.)  A  con¬ 
stellation  of  tliesoutlierii  hemisphere, named  hy  Lacaille, 
and  situated  in  close  proximity  to  Cetus,  or  the  Se.a- 
Monster.  It  is  one  of  the  rerognized  constellations,  hut 
contains  no  sbirs  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude. 
For'nicate,  For'iiioatotl.u.  [Lat. /ornicafui, from 
fornix,  ail  arch  or  vault.]  Vaulted:  arched. 

(Bot.)  Arching  over;  overarched.  —  Gray. 

For  nicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  fornicari.  from  /omtx.  a  vault, 
a  brothel.]  To  have  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  with 

an  unmarried  woman.  ....  .  • 

Fornica'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./omicotio  fomix, 
an  arch  a  vault,  also  a  hrotliel,  from  their  anciently  being 
ill  subterranean  vaults.]  (Arch.)  The  formation  of  an 
arch  or  vault. 

—The  unlawful  conversation  of  a  married  man  with  an 
unmarried  woman.  , ,  ,  , 

(Krript.')  Adiilterv;  incest;  idolatry. 
For'nicator,  n.  [Fr.  fomicateur  ;  L.  Lat.  fornicator.) 
An  unmarried  person, male  or  female,  who  has  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex;  also,  a  married  man 
who  has  sexual  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. — 
A  lewd  person;  an  idolater.  ^ 

For'ulcatrcss,  11.  [Fr.  /ornicaD-ice ;  Lat. /orntca- 
trix.)  An  unmarried  female  who  has  unlawful  inter¬ 
course  with  the  other  sex. 

For'rav.  «•  Same  as  For vt,  7.  n. 

For'rcs.  a  parliamentarv  borough  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  on.  Moray,  3  ni.  E.  of  the  River  Findhorn,  and 
11  W.  of  Elgin.  liTie  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length. 
Fop.  4,104. 

Forrest,  Edwix.  See  Sopplemext. 

Forsake',  v.  a.  (imp.  forsook;  pp.  forsaken.)  [A.s. 
forsaecan  —  for.  and  .secan,  to  seek,  to  approach.  Lf.  Ger. 
rersaqen  to  renounce.]  To  quit ;  to  leave  entirely  ;  to 
desert;  to  aliandon;  to  depart  from;  to  renounce;  to 
reject;  to  leave;  to  withdraw  from;  to  fail;  as,  to/ur- 
siike  one’s  religion,  country,  friends,  Ac.  ,  .  , 

jC4,,.„3\lA'eii,ji. u.  Deserted;  left;  abandoned ;  fhrlorn ; 
destitute. 


Forsak'enness,  n.  State  of  being  forsaken,  left,  or 
abHitdoiied. 

F^irnaK  or,  n.  One  who  forsakes,  quits,  or  almndons. 

n.  Act  of  desertion;  dereliction. 

Forsooth',  "(/r-  [A.S. /or,  and  soM, sooth,  truth.]  In 

very  truth  ;  in  fact;  certainly ;  very  well,  (t'liiefly  used 
in  contempt  or  irony  ;  but  once  a  word  of  honor  in  ad¬ 
dressing  women.) 

Fors'tcr.  Johann  Reiniiold,  a  German  traveller  and  nat¬ 
uralist,  B.  ill  Dirschaii,  Prussia,  17'29.  In  1753  he  became 
pastor  at  Nasseiihulien,  near  Danzig;  hut  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  niatliemat- 
ics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  geography. 

In  1763  he  acceiited  an  offer  made  to  liim  by  tlie  Russian 
government,  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  new  colonics 
founded  on  the  hanks  of  the  Volga;  hut  Ids  irrital.le 
temper  soon  involved  him  in  difficuities  witli  tlie  Rus¬ 
sian  government;  ami  in  the  following  year  he  repaired 
to  England,  where  he  hecanu*  teacherof  natural  histoi  y, 
and  of  the  French  and  Gi  rnian  languages.  In  1772  he 
received  the  offer  of  naturalist  to  Captain  Cook's  second 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  In  the  course  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  his  temper  seems  to  have  frequently  hronght  him 
into  unpleasant  collision  with  the  other  officers.  In 
1776,  in  association  with  his  son.  he  piihlislied  a  work 
(in  Latin)  on  the  botany  of  the  expedition;  and  in  1778 
his  Observations  fades  dans  tin  Voyage  autour  du  Monde 
sur  la  Giographie  Fhysique,  VHistoire  Naturelle.  et  la 
Philosophie  .tlorale  appeared.  In  the  latter  year,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Gernianv,  and  was  soon  alt erw  arils  made  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy  at  Halle, 
where  he  D..  1798.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
he  published  De  Bysso  Aniitiuoriim,  1775;  Zoulogta  In- 
dica  1781 ;  Geschichte.  der  EnUteckungen  und  Schijrjahr- 
ten  im  Norden,  1784,  (translated  into  English  and 
F'rench,)  Ac. 

Forster,  Johann  Geoeo  AhAM,  commonly  known  as 
Georg  F.,  son  of  the  above,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  B.  at  Nnsseiiliiiheii.  near  Danzig,  1754.  \\  hen 
only  17  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his  fatlier  in  Cap- 
t.ain  Cook's  second  voyage;  and  shortly  alter  his  return, 
he  published,  with  tlie  as.sistam  e  of  his  father,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expedition.  His  book  was  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  was  translated  into  I  reiich,  German, 
Swedish,  and  other  languages,  lliiniholdt  speaks  of 
this  work  and  of  its  author,  “my  celebrated  teacher  and 
friend,  George  F'orster,”  in  the  highest  terms  in  the 
Cosmo.s.tsee  vol,  ii.  p.  4.37,  Bidin  s  ed.)  F.  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  continent,  was  made  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Cassel,  and  atterwards  at  Wilna.  Having 
there  no  access  to  books,  iu  1788  lie  gladly  accepted  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence.  After 
Mayence  w;is  taken  hy  the  French  iu  1792,  F.,  who  had 
become  an  ardent  republican,  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
Paris,  to  request  the  incoi-poration  of  Mayence  with  the 
French  republic,  M  hilelie  was  in  Paris  on  this  mission, 
the  Prussians  retook  Mayence,  and  F.  lost  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  including  his  books  and  iiianustTipts.  D.  1794. 
Resi'des  numerous  translations,  and  the  account  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook's  voyage,  his  most  important  works  are.  Kleine 
Sr.hriften,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Liinder-  und  Vijlkerk-unde ; 
Katurgeschichte  und  Fhilosnphie  des  Lib.  ns  (6  vols.,  Ber¬ 
lin  1789-1797);  and  Ansichten  rnm  B'iedrrrhein,  von 
Brabant  Flmdern'  Holland.  England,  und  Frankreich 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  1791-1794).  His  widow,  the  daughter  of 
Heine,  hut  perhaps  more  widely  known  as  Therese 
Huber,  iiuhlislipd  a  collection  of  his  Letters,  in  2  vols^ 
in  1S'28-1S29;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  9 
vols.,  was  published  by  his  daughter  and  Gerviuus,  in 
1843.  ,  .  ,  j 

For'steritc.  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia  found 
at  Vesuvius,  in  orthorhombic  crystals  of  a  vitreous  lus¬ 
tre,  and  white,  whitish,  or  greenish  color.  Sp.  gr.  3-21- 
3-33.  Comp.  Silica  4'2-86,  magnesia  6714. 

ForsweiAr,  (  I'or-zwarF.)  v.a.  (imp.  forswore;  pp, 
FORSWOIIN.)  [-4  S.  forswerian,  from  for.  and  swei  ian,  to 
swear ;  Ger.  verschwbren.]  To  reject  or  renounce  upon 
oath ;  to  abjure;  to  deny  upon  oath  —  To  swear  falsely ; 
to  perjure  one’s  self.  (M'ilh  reciprocal  pronoun.) 

“  Thou  jhalt  not  forswear  Ihyttlf."  —  Halt.  v.  33. 

—vn  To  swear  falselv;  to  commit  perjury. 

Forswear'er,  n.  One  who  rejects  on  oath  ;  one  who 
is  perjured  ;  one  who  swears  a  false  oath. 

Forswore'.  t»ip,  of  FoR8WE.tR,  q.e. 

Forsworn',  pp-  of  Forswe.ar.  Renounced  on  oath ; 

Forsworn'ness,  n.  State  of  being  forsworn. 
Forsvtk'.  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  2d0 
so.  ni.  Birers.  Chattahoochee  and  Etowah  rivers,  and 
Vickery’s  and  Sittingdown  creeks.  Surface,  raried; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold  liM  been  found  m 
considerable  quantity  in  the  vicinity  of  Sawrney  s  Moim- 
tain.  Silver  and  copper  also  abound,  and  diamonds,  as 
well  as  other  precious  stones,  have  been  found.  Cup. 
Cumming.  Ffp-  abt.  9.000. 

—A  post-village,  cap-  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  2o  m.  N.M .  of 
Macon*,  pop.  abt.  600. 

Forsvfli's  in  a  jiost-villHge.  ca^  of  Taney  co., 

on  \Vhite  River,  abt.  150  m.  S.S.M  .  of  Jefferson  City. 
Forsyth',  in  -V.  Oirolina.  a  N  \V.  central  co.,arra  abt 
‘250  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Yadkin  River  and  Muddy  Cr^k. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  M  indsten.  Fop. 

Forsyth^  in  m»con*iii,  a  township  of  Green  Lakeco.; 

Forsy  t  Iie',°in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  abt. 

6  Ill.  N.  of  Decatur.  .....  i  . 

Fort  n.  [Fr.  fort;  It /orf«;  Lat. /orris,  strong]  (J/H.) 
Ill  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  small  inclosed  w°rt 
usually  erected  near  an  important  fortress  or  lortified 
town,  to  command  any  of  the  approaches  to  it.  ForU 
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are  also  fVequently  erected  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  certain  positions,  and  are  garrisoned  by  a  small 
body  of  troiips.  Although  tliey  do  not  inclose  a  space 
of  any  great  extent,  yet  they  are  strongly  constructed, 
and,  being  jilaced  in  commanding  situations,  otlen  form 
an  important  line  of  defence.  They  are  generally  quad- 
riliiteral.  with  bastions  or  demi-bastions  at  the  angles  ; 
but  it  depends  mainly  on  the  position  they  occupy, 
wbetlnjr  they  are  triangular,  square,  polygonal,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  cniwn-work  or  star.  They  consist  lor  tlte 
most  part  of  a  rampart,  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and 
glacis  ;  but  in  R«)me  cases  an  out-%vork  is  constructed  for 
the  defence  of  any  side  on  whii’h  it  may  be  more  easily 
assaile<l.  Paris  is  completely  girdled  with  a  chain  ot 
carefully  planned  forts,  mostly  pentagonal,  in  the  shape 
of  the  enceinte,  and  situated  at  distances  varying  Irom 
a  mile  to  miles  from  the  inner  line  of  bastions  that 
encircle  tlie  city.  Clierhourg  may  also  be  cited  as  an 
example  in  which  a  town  is  eflectively  protected  Irom 
attack  by  sea  or  land  by  a  chain  ot  detached  forts  ami 
redoubts,  wliicli  is  duubled  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
tONvn.  —  In  N.  America,  generally,  the  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  trading-post  iu  tlie  wilderness  with  reference 
to  the  indi.spensable  defences,  liow'ever  slight,  against 
the  surrounding  savages.  It  has  thus  been  employed 
to  designate  im-rely  a  palisaded  log-hut,  —  first  oasis  of 
civilization  in  the  desert,  — and  such  is  geiierully  the 
origin  of  the  numerous  places  to  which  the  name  Fort 
is  prefixerl. 

Fort  Aberoroin'bie,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  post-vil- 
lage  and  military  station  of  Sheyeuno  co.,  on  the  Ked 
River  of  the  North. 

Fort  A«l'ains,  in  Massachusettx.  See  Newport.^ 

Fort  A<rums- in  ii/t.sswv'pi,  a  post-village  of  Wilkin¬ 
son  CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  aht.  40  m.  S.  of  Natchez. 
Fort  Ad'aiiis*  in  Texas,  near  San  Antonio,  in  Rexar 
CO.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1836,  a  small  garrison  of 
Texan.H  resisted  a  body  (jf  Mexicans  ten  times  their 
number,  and  perished  to  a  man,  whence  it  is  called  the 
The.rmnpylx  of  Texas. 

FortalozJi*  (for-ta-la'za,)  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the 
jirov.  of  Ceara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ceara ;  Lat.  3° 
4‘2'  S-,  Lon.  38°  30'  W.  Fop.  abt.  3,0u0.  It  was  formerly 
called  Cevra,  or  Villa  do  Forte. 

Fot't  Ain'slorclaiii,  in  AVtc  I'yrk,  on  the  S.  point  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  was  built  in  16li6,  and  while  un¬ 
der  British  control  was  called  Fort  James. 

Fort  Aii'cioiit,  in  Ohioan  post-office  of  Warren  co. 
Fort  Aii'<lersori,  in  iV.  Carolina,  one  of  the  defences 
of  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River;  surrendered  to  the 
Union  forces,  Fch.  20, 

Fort  Aline,  (a/m,)  in  York,  a  post-village  and 

township  of  Wa.shiiigton  co.,  about  67  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Albany;  pop.  of  township  in  1870,3,330. 

Fort  Ar'nol<l,  in  yew  York,  one  of  the  redoubts  of 
West  Point  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Fort  At'kiii^Oil,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Winni- 
shiek  CO.,  ubt.  110  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Iowa  City. 

Fort  At'kiiit^on,  or  Fort  Sumner,  in  A'ansa.t,  once  a 
military  post  on  the  Arkansas  River,  where  it  is  cn»ssed 
by  the  i?anta  Fe  Road.  It  is  memorable  us  tlie  spot  where, 
July,  1863,  Nvas  concluded  between  the  U.  S.  government 
and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  treaty 
known  as  the  Laramie  Treaty. 

Fort  At'kiiiMlii,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  on  Rock  River,  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Janesville. 
Fort  Aug’iis'ta,  in  Georgia,  an  anc.  fort  of  Richmond 
CO.,  on  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 
Fort  All$j;ilMta.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  revolutionary  fort 
of  Northumberland  co.,  upon  the  site  of  w’hich  Sunbury 
is  built. 

Fort  Aiiffiis'tiis,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver¬ 
ness,  the  centre  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland,  at  the  IV’.  extremity  c»f  Loch 
ness,  near  the  Caledonian  Canal,  31  m.  S.W.  of  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  30  N-E.  of  Fort  William. 

Fort  Bain'briclyre,  iuA/a6uma,  a  village  of  Russel  co. 
Fort  Ball,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort  of  Oneida  co., 
near  Rc»me. 

Fort  Bar'rlns“ton,  or  Fort  Barrington  Ff.rrt,  in 
Georgia,  a  village  of  Mclnt(»sh  co.,  on  the  Altamaha 
River,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Darien. 

Fort  Bar'tow,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  fortification  of  Ro¬ 
anoke  Islam!,  taken  by  the  Union  forces.  Feb.,  1862. 
Fort  Bay'ard,  in  New  Mexico,  a  P.  O.  of  Doha  Aha  co. 
Fort  Boaii'roj?ar<l,  in  S.  Carolina,  one  of  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Port  Royal  harbor,  taken  by  the  Union  forces 
Nov.  7,  1861. 

Fort  Boii<l*  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  abt.  860  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Brazos  and  Bernard  rivers.  Surface,  generally 
level;  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Richmond.  2*op. 
abt.  8.000. 

Fort  Boii'ton,  in  Mnntan'i  Territory,  a  post-village  and 
military  station,  cap.  of  Chouteau  co.,  on  the  Missouri 
River; ‘Lat.  47°  60' N.,  Lon.  110°  30' W. 

Fort  Bevorsoile,  [ba'ver-sa^rhh.)  in  Pennsylvania. 
built,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  by  the 
Dutch  In  1648. 

Fort  Bicrwell,  in  California,  a  P.  O.  of  Siskiyou  co. 
Fort  BJaok'imoro,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  ot  Scott  co. 
Fort  BIOiiilt«  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 
Fort  Boit4<^„  in  Idaho,  a  fort  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  but  now  in  the  possession  of  the  U.  S., 
situated  on  Lewis  Fork,  or  Snake  River,  a  few  m.  below 
the  junction  of  the  Big  Wood  River. 

Fort  Boone,  in  Kentucky,  an  ancient  fort,  now  the 
site  ot  Boonesville. 

Fort  Brancli,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  c»f  Gibson  co. 
Fort  Brnljj'er,  in  Utah,  a  fort,  po>»t-village,  ami  cap. 
of  Green  River  co.,  on  the  great  overland  route,  abt.  126 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Salt  Luke  City. 
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Fort  Brook,  in  Florida,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay. 
Fort  Brown,  in  Texas.  See  Brown.sville. 

Fort  Byril,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  ancient  fort  on  the 
Mtinongaliela  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  creek, 
in  Favette  co. 

Fort  Cal  lion  n',  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  W  ash- 
ington  CO.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  16  m.  N.  by  W.  ol 
Omaha;  7)07;.  abt.  600. 

Fort  Cas'Hinior,  in  Delaware,  near  tlie  present  site 
of  Newcastle,  in  Newcastle  co.,  on  the  Delaware ;  built 
by  the  Dutcii  abt.  1660. 

Fort  Cas'well,  in  N.  Carolina,  one  of  the  defences  of 
the  harbor  of  Smithfield. 

Fort  Cliarlrm,  in  Virginia,  an  ancient  fort,  built  in 
1645,  iu*ar  the  present  site  of  Richmond. 

Fortliiijipeway'aii,  and  FortH'odderburn, 

two  forts  of  British  N.  ■  extremity  of 

Lake  Athabasca. 

Fort  Clirlslia'na,  in  Delaware,  built  by  the  Swedes 
in  163S,  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington. 

Fort  Clmrcli'ill,  in  Nevada,  i\  jiost-settlement  and 
military  depot  of  Churchill  co.,  on  Carson  River,  about 
38  m.  N.K.  of  Carson  City. 

Fort  Clark,  in  Dai.ota  Territory,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
a  few  m.  below  the  confluence  of  Knife  River. 

Fort  Clark,  in  Iowa,  on  Lizard  River,  in  Humboldt 
co.,  abiuit  160  m.  W. N.W. of  Iowa  City. 

Fort  Clark,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Kinney  co. 

Fort  Clarke*  in  N.  Carolina.  See  IIatteras. 

F4irt  Clilirll,  in  Georgia,  a  fortification  on  Amelia 
Island,  aband-med  by  the  Confederates,  Feb.,  1S62. 

Fort  Cliii'toii,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  defences  of 
West  Point  during  the  War  of  Ind<‘pendence. 

Fort  Cly<lo,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  near  Fort  Plain. 

Fort  t'ol  liiis.  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Larimer  co. 
Fort  t'oliliii'bus,  in  New  York, on  Governor’s  Island. 
See  New  York. 

Fort  Col'ville,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  and  military  station,  cap.  of  Stevens  co.,  on  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  near  Pinckney  City. 

Fort  Coii'fidoiico,  a  fort  of  British  N.  America,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  Great  Bear  Dike. 

Fort  Constitu'tion,  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Fort  Cornwallis,  in  Georgia,  built  by  the  British 
near  Augu>ta. 

Fort  Cov'iiijfton,  or  Frencii's  Mills,  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.ot  towu- 
sliip  about  3,600. 

Fort  Cov'lns"*^**  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post- 
office  of  Franklin  co. 

Fort  t'rai^f,  in  New  yfe..rico,  a  P.  0.  of  Socorro  co. 

Fori  Crit'tenden,  in  Utah  Territory,  on  the  overland 
stage  route,  nlumt  40  m.  S.  of  Salt  Lake. 

Fort  Cro'si’liaii,  in  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  River,  N.  of 
Council  Bluffs. 

Fort  Crook,  in  Ca/t/orwia,  a  military  post  of  Shasta 
CO.,  about  145  m.  N.  (>f  Marysville. 

Fort  Crown  F4»int,  iniWm  I'lr/i.  See  Crown  Point. 
Fort  Ciiin  herlainl,  in  Maryland,  built  by  Gen. 

Braddock  in  17  50,  on  the  present  site  of  Cumberland. 
Fort  Cnin'minft'H,  \nN. Mexico,  a  P.O.  of  Doha  Aila  co. 
Fort  l^ade,  in  Florida,  a  post-villuge  of  Hernando  co., 
on  the  Withlacjxichee  River,  about  170  m.  S.E  of  Talla¬ 
hassee.  It  was  in  this  vicinity,  in  December,  1835,  that 
Miijor  Dade,  with  112  of  his  comrades,  were  overccune 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  ami  all  but  one  man  killed. 
Fort  l>alles,  in  Oregon,  on  the  Columbia  River,  near 
Dalles  City,  in  Wasco  co. 

Fort  l>ar'lin;f,  in  Virginia,  on  the  James  River,  abt. 

7  m.  below  Ricbmond.  Built  during  the  Civil  War. 
Fort  Oa'viH,  in  Texas,  a  post-oftice  of  Presidio  co. 
Fort  Bay'ton,  in  New  York.  See  Foi.t  Herkimer. 
Fort  Boca'tiir,  in  .4 a  village  of  Macoa  co., 
about  30  III.  E.N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Fort  Beli'aiice,  in  New  Mexico,  near  the  borders  of 
Texas,  about  160  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Fort  Ilc'l'a  ware,  a  strong  fort,  built  on  a  small  island 
in  Delaware  River,  near  Delaware  City,  U.  Slates. 

Fort  i>e|>os'it,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Lowmdes  co. 
Fort  l>es  .Hoiiies,  or  Des  Moines, (de-moin',)  in  Iowa, 
a  iJosi-t<fwn,  cap.  of  the  State,  at  tlie  junction  of  the 
Des  Midnes  ami  Uacof)n  rivers,  about  176  m.  W.  of  Da¬ 
venport.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  liere  in  186.'>,the  town  has  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress,  lK»th  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  general 
improvements.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  rich  mines  of 
coal  are  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  Trade  is  increasing 
rapidly, as  well  by  railroad  us  by  water.  Pop.  12,379,  more 
than  <loubling  itsi-lf  every  6  years  in  the  last  15  years. 
Fort  l>iok'iiis»oii,  iu  Pennsylvania,  an  old  fort  near 
Wilkesbarre. 

Fort  l>o<l$;:e,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Webster 
co.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  180  in.  W.  of  Du¬ 
buque;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Fort  l>ocl$;‘0,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  and  military  depot  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  about  30  ni.  below  Fort  Atkinson. 
Fort  lloii'elsoil,  in  Tennessee,  erected  by  the  Conted- 
erates  during  the  civil  war,  on  the  Cniiiberlund  River, 
about  1  m.  below  Dover.  Surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant 
and  Com.  Foote,  Feb.,  1862. 

Fort  I>nil'oaii,  m  Texas,  a  village  and  military  sta¬ 
tion  of  Kinney  CO.,  on  the  Riu  Grande  at  Eagle  Pahs, 
about  250  m.  W.S  W.  of  Austin, 

Fort  Bu  ttuoHne,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Pitt.«burgh. 
Fort  Bur'kec,  iu  Pennsylvania,  built  iu  1769,  near 
Wilkesbarre. 

Forte,  {for'ty,)adv.  [It,,  from  Lat./oWis,  strong.]  {Mus.) 
A  direction  to  the  jieiibrmer  to  execute  louilly  the  part 
to  which  the  woi'd  is  affixed.  It  is  indicated  by  the  sin- 
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gle  letter  F.  If  two  Fs  are  thus  used,  the  part  is  to  ha 
played  or  performed  fortissimo,  very  loud. 

Forte,  {fort.)  71.  [Vy.  fort;  Lat.  fortis,  strong.]  The 
strung  point;  a  peculiar  talent  or  faculty;  that  art  or 
dejiJii  tnient  in  which  any  one  excels. 

Forteaii'  Buy,  an  inbd  of  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  on 
the  S.E.  coa.st  t<f  Labrador. 

Fort'eU,  a.  Furnished  witli,  or  guarded  by,  forts. 

Fort  Fd'waril,  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wa.shiiiglon  CO ,  on  the  Hudson  River,  ahortt  23 
m.  from  Whitehall.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward.  built  in  1755.  Pop.  of  township  about  8,0ii0.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 
Fort  Fl'Ninbiir;::,  in  New  Jersey,  built  by  the  Swedes 
in  1613,  near  tlio  [uesent  site  of  Salem. 

Fort  En'terprise,  a  fort  of  British  N.  America,  abt. 

150  ni.  N  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Fort  E'rle.  See  Erie,  (Fort.) 

For'tesoiio*  Sir  John,  an  English  judge  and  writer 
on  the  law.  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fortescue,  lord  chief- 
justice  of  Ireland,  and  was  b.  in  Devonsliire,  1395.  He 
studied  at  Linctdn’s  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar.  and  in 
1442  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  King  8  Bench. 
He  w;i3  a  principal  counsellor  at  the  court  ol  Henry  VI., 
and  for  his  devotion  to  that  monarch  he  was  attainted 
'  by  the  j>urliament  under  Edward  IV.;  and  in  1463  he 
fled,  with  Queen  Margaret  and  her  suite,  to  Flanders, 
where  he  remained  in  exile  several  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  wrote  his  well-knowui  work,  De.  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglise.  Returning  to  England,  to  join  in  the  struggle 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ho  was 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury;  but  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Edward,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
seat  in  Gloucestershire.  D.  1485. 

Forteveiitiira.  or  FuhRTaventura,  (foo'air-te-vnin- 
too'ra,)  one  of  tiie  Canary  Islands,  in  the  K  part  of  the 
Archipelago;  area,  758  sq.  in.  De.sc.  Hilly,  deficient  in 
water,  but  possessing  tracts  of  great  fertility.  l.^t.  28° 
42'  N..  Lon.  14°  1'  W. 

Fort  Foir'fit'lil,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Aroos¬ 
took  co.,on  the  Aroostook  River, about  ISOm.N.E  by  N. 
of  Bangor. 

Fort  Fill'nioro,  in  New  Mexico,  a  military  depot  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  below  DoRa  ARa. 

Fort  Fisll'or,  in  N.  Carolina,  erected  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  during  the  Civil  War.  on  the  E.  side  ol  Cape  Fear 
River,  about  20  m.  S.  of  ilmington.  It  was  attacked, 
Dec.  15,  1864,  by  the  Union  iron-clads  under  Admiral 
Porter,  who  was  compelled  by  the  weather  to  defer  hc- 
ti\e  measures  till  Dec.  2od.  The  gunboat  Louisiana, 
laden  with  250  tons  of  powder,  wo-s  then  towed  close 
under  the  walls,  and  exploded,  1.45  a.  m.,  Dec.  24,  with¬ 
out  weakening  the  defences.  The  bombardment,  which 
commenced  the  same  day.  was  abandoned  Dec.  25,  when 
a  reconnoitring  party  under  Gen.  Weitzel  j)ronounced 
the  woi'ks  too  strong  for  an  assault.  Land  reinforce¬ 
ments  under  Gen  Terry  having- arrived,  a  second  bom¬ 
bardment  commenced.  Jan.  13,  1865,  and  the  fort  was 
invested  in  the  rear  by  the  land-forces.  A  combined 
attack,  m.ide  Jan.  15,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
with  1,071  prisoners. 

Fort  Fraiik'liii*  a  fort  of  British  N.  America,  on  the 
S.W  .  arm  (d  Great  Bear  Lake. 

Fort  Frank  liii*  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  stock¬ 
ade  at  Lloyd  s  Neck,  on  Long  Island. 

Fort  Froii'tonao.  See  Kingston,  Canada. 

Fort  in  Nw  Ym'k,  an  ancient  fort,  a  short  dis¬ 

tance  S.  <jf  Fort  George. 

Fort  Gaiiios,  in  Alabama.  See  Mobile. 

Fort  <4aiiie«.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  abt.  175  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 
Fort  Oainos,  or  Fort  R\pley,  in  Minnesota,  h  post- 
village  ol  Morrison  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  122 
m.  N.  of  St.  Paul. 

Fort  <4ar  loml,  in  Colorado,  a  post-vill.  and  military 
station  of  Costilla  co.,  abt.  100m.  S.  by  W.  of  Pike’s  Peak. 
Fort  Onr'ry,  a  fort  of  Britisli  N.  America,  at  thejunc- 
tion  i>f  the  Assiniboiue  and  Red  rivers,  about  40  m.  S.  of 
Lake  Winnip<’g. 

Fort  tjJas'toii*  in  California,  a  military  d^pot  of  Kla¬ 
math  CO.,  on  the  Trinity  River,  about  25  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Orleans  Bar. 

Fort  Oay,  in  TU.  Virginia,  a  post-villnge  of  Wayne  co. 
Fort  George,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  <  •>.  Inverness,  on 
a  low,  sandy  peninsula  jutting  into  the  Moray  Frith, 
which  it  commands.  It  is  esteemed  the  most  complete 
fortification  in  Britain,  has  barracks  for  3,000  men,  is 
mounted  wdth  ^0  guns,  was  built  in  1747  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  3  fortresses  to  overawe  the  Highlands,  and  has 
a  governor  and  garrison. 

Fort  George*  in  New  York,  an  nncient  fort,  now  in 
ruins,  at  the  S  E.  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

Fort  George*  in  Oregon,  a  fort  of  Astoria,  in  Clatsop 
CO.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Fort  Gib'soii*  or  Cvn'ionment  Gibson,  in  Indian  Ter- 
rHory,  a  po'^t-village  and  military  depot  on  the  Neosho 
River,  near  it.*<conlluen<  PjWith  the  Arkansas  River.  Lat. 
nhont  35°  45'  N.,  Lon.  95°  3U'  W'. 

Fort  Good  Hope*  in  Omnecticut,  established  by  the 
Dutch  in  1623,  near  the  present  site  of  Hartford, 

Fort  Got'teiiburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  built  by  the 
Swt-des  on  Titdciiin  Island  in  1642. 

Fort  Gow'er*  in  Ohio,  a  revolutionary  fortress,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  llockhocking. 
Fort  Gran'by,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  revolutionary  fort 
near  Columbia. 

Fort  Gratiot*  {gra'she-ot.)  in  Michigan,  a  village  and 
military  depnt  of  St.  Clair  co.,  at  the  head  of  St.  Clair 
River,  about  55  m.  N  E.  of  Detroit. 

Fort  GrierMon*  lyreeCson,)  in  a  revolution¬ 

ary  fort  at  Augusta. 
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Fori  OriH'wold,  in  Connecticut^  a  Revolutionary  fort 
iiuar  New  Loudon. 

Forill,  [A.  S. /ord/j,  tlience,  further;  Ger. /oW, 

lurtli,  away,  onward.]  Out  from;  forward;  forward  in 
place  or  order;  onward  in  time;  as,  from  that  day/orf/i, 
and  so  fotik.  —  Out  into  public  view  or  character. 

“  Hut  when  your  troubled  couutry  called  you  /orf/*."—  H'cdier. 
—Beyond  the  lioundary  of  a  place;  abn)ad. 

“  Tbey  will  privily  relieve  their  frieud*  that  are  forth.''‘^Spcyufr. 
Fertile  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  on  the  K.  side  of  Ben 
Lomond  in  Siirlingshire.  After  a  sinuous  course  E.,  past 
Aberfoyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  it  unites  with  an  arm  of 
thesea  called  tlie  Frith  of  Forth.  Itschief  uftiuentsure 
the  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon.  The  Frith  at  its  mouth  is 
3o  or  40  m.  wide,  from  Fife  Ness  on  the  N.,  to  Si.  Abb's 
Head  on  the  S.  shore,  both  washed  by  the  Gi  rinun  Ocean. 

It  contains  several  i.slands.  of  which  the  chiet  are  Inch- 
garvie,  Inchcolni,  Inchkeith,  the  Bass,  and  the  Isle  ol 
May;  the  larg<*st  of  these  is  but  a  lew  miles  in  circuit. 
Light-houses  are  eri'ctetl  on  Inchkeith  and  on  the  Isle 
of  .May.  The  F.  possiMses  many  good  harbors,  and  St. 
Margaret's  Hope,  almve  Queen's  Ferry,  is  one  ot  the 
safest  roadsteaiis  in  the  island.  Length  of  river,  includ¬ 
ing  its  “links,”  ISO  m. 

Fort  llale«  in  Connecticut^  an  insulated  rock  in  NVw 
Haven  harbor,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  New  Haven.  During  the 
\Var  of  Independence  it  was  named  Fart  Rock. 

Fori  Hail.,  iu  7da/m,a  i)ost-villuge  ami  military  station 
of  Oneida  co.,  on  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  abt.  IdO  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Idaho  City. 

Fori  llaill'iltOlt«  in  N»‘w  York,  a  post-village  of 
King’s  CO.,  on  the  Narrows,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  liong 
Island.  The  fort  defends  the  entrance  to  New  York 
harbor. 

Fori  Haini>'ton,in  Alabama,  a  R.  O.of  Limestone  co. 
Fori  llar'uy,  in  Aeic  York,  a  Revolutionary  fortress, 
now  in  ruins,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fishkill  Creek 
with  the  Hudson  River,  near  Siiratuga. 

Fori  Ilar'ker,  in  Kansas,  a  i*.0.  of  Ellsworth  co. 
Fort  Ilal'leras,  in  iV.  Carolina.  See  Hmti.Ras. 
Fortlicoiiiiiig;%  [See  Come.]  Mak¬ 

ing  appearance ;  ready  to  appear;  us,  the  witnesses  are 
forthconiintj. 

Fori  Hen'derson,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Macon 
CO.,  abt.  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  M»'nlg«>nicry. 

Fort  IlciiVy,  in  Missouri,  a  1*.  O.  ot  Randulph  co. 
Fort  lloii'ry,  in  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Fort  Donelson.  It  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Grant  an<l  Com.  Foote,  Feb.  6, 1802. 

Fort  Hen  ry,  in  Virginia,  an  ancient  fort  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  1C40. 

Fort  Hea'ry.in  IF.  Virgniia,  founded  by  Lord  Dun- 
more  in  1774  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  and  named  hy  him  Finc.\8TLE. 

Fort  Her'kiiiior,  in  New  York.  It  was  built  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Herkimer  during  the  Obi 
F'r(‘ncli,  or  Seven-Years’  Mar,  and  was  known  during  the 
Revolution  a.s  FouT  D.^tton. 

Fortli'^g’oiBi^,  a.  Going  forth. 

— .\n  utterance;  a  proceeding  fn>in. 

Fori  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
45  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Forth  Moil  n't a  low  mountain  range  of  Ireland 
in  Leinster,  memorable  as  the  camping-place  of  about 
15.01)0  of  ilie  insurgents  previous  to  their  attack  upon 
and  capture  of  Wexford  in  1709. 

Fort  Ho'i'Uins,  in  Ore.gm,  a  military  post  of  Benton 
cu.,  al)t.  15  m.  W.N.M  .  of  Corvallis. 

Fort  How  arti,  in  irb-fconsin,  a  post-village  of  Brown 
CO.,  on  the  Fox  River ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,462. 

Fort  Bliiii'ter,  in  New  York,  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Schoharie  Creek  and  Mohawk  River.  It  was  tlie  scene 
of  many  severe  eiinagementa  during  the  Irench-Indian, 
and  the  Revolutionary  wars. 

—A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  on  the  site  of  the  above 
fort,  abt.  ii5  m.  W.  by  N  ol  Albany. 

Fortli'ivitli.  or  Forthwith', «tir.  M’ithout delay ;  im- 
mediat»*ly ;  directly.  ^ 

For'lieth,  a  [\.S.  fe.owertigte.]  The  fourth  tenth; 
n»)ting  the  number  next  after  tiiirty-nine. 

_ Any  one  of  4d  eiiual  part.s  into  which  a  unit  of  any  kind 

may  be  divided.  ,  ^  , 

For'llliahle,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  That  may,  or  can  be,  fortined. 
Fortilica'tioii,  n.  fFr.,from  L.  bat, from 
fords,  strong,  ami  fact-re,  to  make  ]  Act  of  fortifying. 
—  The  art  or  science  of  fortifying  places  to  defem 
them  against  an  enemy.  —  The  works  erected  to  defend 
H  place  against  Hltaek;  a  lorlifled  place;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 
—  Additional  strength. 

••  Bj  way  of /ortiA»'a(ion  and  antidote.”  —  Honker. 

(MU.)  The  art  of  constructing  works  of  defence  and 
offence  for  tlie  protection  or  n  diiction  of  any  important 
town  or  position.  Such  works  are  always  planned  by 
the  military  engineer,  and  carrie<l  out  under  bis  direc¬ 
tion  and  superintendence.  They  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  classes,  respectively  know  u  as  permamni  JorU' 
ficalions  anil  /icid-woyks.  Un.k-r  thn  f.-riner  all  works 
are  iucliideci  that  are  constnieteil  for  the  defence  of  a 
town,  harbor,  arsenal,  dockyard,  &c..  heintt  carefully 
laid  out  and  hnilt  with  a  view  to  dnraliihty  and  t'>e  re¬ 
sistance  of  an  attack,  whenever  it  may  he  made;  wliile, 
under  the  latter,  all  works  are  classed  tljat  are  intended 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  sncli  as  sieKe-works  and 
batteries  for  an  attaek  on  a  fortress,  or  lines  of  intreneli- 
ment  hastily  thrown  np  for  the  protection  ol  an  army 
in  tlie  field,  or  to  clieck  tlie  advance  of  an  enemy  on  an 
important  strategical  iiosition.  Tliese  works  differ 
in  the  manner  in  which  tl.ey  are  hudt.  tlie  ramparts  and 
DHriipets  of  permanent  works  being  faced  or  nvetted 
witliVlocks  of  granite  ;  tlie  terre-pleiu  of  the  rampart  on 


which  the  guns  are  worked,  the  clreeks  of  the  embra- 
sures,  casemates,  bomb-proof  buildings  for  maga/incs, 
&c.,  being  fornu*d  of  the  same  material;  wdiile  flebl- 
works  consist  of  mounds  of  (*artli  formetl  of  that  which 
is  thrown  up  out  of  the  ditch  in  front,  having  the  ram¬ 
parts  ami  embrasures  rivetted  with  sods  of  turf,  fas¬ 
cines,  gabions,  and  sand-bags,  tlie  lei're-plein  for  the 
support  of  tile  guns  and  their  c.irriages  being  made  of 
idi'ces  of  thick  timber  strongly  bolted  togetlier.  The 
princi]>al  works  in  each  class,  and  their  component 
parts,  are  noticed  under  their  resjiective  headings,  an 
account  beinggiven  in  all  cases  of  the  peculiar  purposes 
for  which  they  serve  and  the  inetiioil  adopted  in  their 
construction.  (See  B.vstio.n,  Ckown-work,  Cuktain,  Ca- 
PONNIERK,  Covered  M  av,  Ditch,  Gl.vcis,  Fi.f.che,  Fort, 
Lunette,  Kwelin,  Tenaillk,  Traverse,  Bridge-head, 
Lints  of  Intrenchment,  Redan,  Rkdoibt,  Star  Fur r 
Trench,  Ac.)  It  will,  therefore,  be  otdy  necessary,  in  the 
presoiit  ai  tide,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  ol  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
pres<‘nt  time.  The  existing  system  of  fortification  doubt¬ 
less  found  its  origin  in  early  ages,  in  the  formation  of 
a  mound  ami  trench  round  any  small  collection  ot  dwell¬ 
ings,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  inmates  and  their 
possessions  some  protection  from  the  attack  of  a  nia- 
r.tuding  tbe,  a  gate  being  made  in  one  part  of  the  ram¬ 
part  for  the  ingress  and  egress  ot  those  that  dwelt  with¬ 
in  it,  with  a  movable  bridge  for  the  pas^^ageof  the<litch. 
This  meihoii  w'as  pursued  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  in 
the  time  of  Cwsar;  and  they  added  strength  to  the 
earthen  mound  by  throwing  it  up  against  a  stockade  of 
stout  stakes  i>r  piles,  which  were  driven  into  the  earth 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  interwoven  with 
bouglis  Hii«l  bram  lies  of  trees.  'I'he  field-works  of  the 
Romans  were  as  effective  as  the  pcninim-nt  fortifications 
of  the  savage  tiihes  of  Ceutnil  and  M'estem  Europe,  re- 
nuiiuing  in  many  parts  of  Euro])e  to  this  day,  us  a  testi- 
nmiiy  to  the  skill  of  the  Roman  sohllers  in  fortifying 
even  temporary  camps,  and  the  great  strength  of  their 
works.  But  the  field-works  of  tbe  Gauls  and  Britons 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  their  cars  and  wagons 
disposed  around  tlie  camp,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  ami 
strengthened  by  an  abattis,  or  barricade,  formed  of  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  tn*e8.  At  a  very  eaidy  jieriod, 
stone  walla  of  considerable  breadth  and  great  strength 
took  the  place  of  the  simple  ramparts  of  earth,  for  the 
defensive  works  thrown  up  anmnd  fcn(T*d  cities  ;  ”  ami 
these  were  furnished  with  battlements  and  machicola¬ 
tions  (see  Machipol\tion)  for  th«^  protection  of  tlie 
archers  that  manned  the  walls,  ami  as  a  means  of  annoy¬ 
ing  the  besiegers  who  miglit  attempt  to  undermine  the 
rampart.  The  spaces  between  the  hattlerm-uts.and  tlie 
battlements  themselves,  were  subsequently  niodifieil 
into  the  parapot-wall  and  embrasures,  as  we  now  luive 
them,  on  the  intr<»dnction  of  cannon.  Examples  of  early 
forlifications  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  Cy¬ 
clopean  walls  that  once  surrounded  the  old  Ureek  cities 
of  l  irvns  and  Mycenie.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  regularly  fortified  their  cities  with 
stone  walls  ;  but,  however  this  may  be.  it  is  certain  that 
the  cities  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  cities  of  Assyria  — 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  —  were  girdled  with  fortifications 
of  niarvellous  strength  and  size,  on  which  several  chari¬ 
ots  could  be  driven  abreast  of  each  other.  Until  the 


Fig.  1049. 

A  Bastion;  B,  ravelin  ;  C.  covered  way  ;  D.  glacis  ;  E,  cavalier; 

F.  curtain;  G.  counterguard:  H.  ditch. 

1.  Castellated.  I3th  cent.;  2,  Castellated.  14th  ,  3.  Early 

Italian  system  ;  4,  Errard’s  system.  I6th  cent, ;  5,  Fagan  s  system. 
17lh  cent.:  6,  Vauban,  1st  system,  ITth  cent.;  7,  Vauhan,  3d 
system  Uth  cent. ;  8.  Cohorn's  system.  17lh  cent. ;  9,  Cormou- 
taigue’s  system,  18th  cent.  ;  10.  Modern  system, 
year  1-  00,  the  characteriKtics  of  the  defensive  works  of 
a  town  (1,  Fig.  1049)  were  nearly  the  same  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  :  fiist;  they  consisted  of  a  lofty  and  massive  poly¬ 
gonal  wall  of  great  tiiickness,  with  a  fausse-hraye,  or 
bank  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  a  sloping  form  against  the 
exterior,  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  battering- 
ram  Then  towers  were  added,  in  the  form  of  hirire 
souare  or  semi-circular  buttresses,  rejecting  from  the 
angles,  and  also  from  the  fac«‘  o\  the  wall  in  various 
parts  which  enabled  the  defenders  to  enfilade  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  which  lav  betw(»en  any  two  ot  them, 
and  so  defend  it  in  a  more  effectual  manner  from  the 
attacks  of  assailants  who  sought  to  make  a  breach  at 
its  base  with  their  engines  of  war.  These  flanking 
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towers  were  the  origin  of  the  modern  liTistiona.  Out 
works  were  then  constructed  l.eyond  the  dilcii,  opposite 
to  tlie  different  entrances  to  tlie  town,  tor  tiie  l.eiter 
protection  of  the  gates,  connected  willi  tlie  niuin  works 
by  drawbridges.  VN’liile  tliis  disposition  ol  tlie  wall,  and 
its  various  parts,  may  lie  traced  in  all  tlie  lortificntioiis 
of  ancient  cities,  and  tliose  of  towns  and  castles  of  tho 
Middle  Ages,  so  it  may  be  seen  more  fully  developed  in 
tlie  curtains,  liastiiins, crown-works, and  bridge-lieads of 
tlie  birtifieations  of  nuMlern  times.  Tlie  old  nietliod  of 
construction  was  efficient  eiioiigli  as  long  as  Ijiitteriiig- 
raiiis,  scaling-ladders,  and  siniiliir  engines,  formed  tlie 
chief  means  of  attaek,  and  javelins  and  arrows  tlie  most 
formidable  jirojectile  lliat  could  be  showered  on  tlie 
ns.sailatits  liy  tliose  wlio  manned  llie  walls;  and  al- 
tliougli  tbe  iiitrodnction  ol  tlie  inextingiiistialde  (Jreek 
fire,  in  tlie  7tli  century,  was  a  missile  tliat  lirmiglit  death, 
terror,  and  destruction  in  its  train,  blazing  fiercely  even 
nmler  water,  and  injuring  everytliiiig  wlierever  it  fell, 
witli  tlie  exception  of  stone  wails,  yet  no  modifications  of 
tlie  principles  of  constrnetion  were  absoiiitely  necessary, 
until  tlie  invention  of  cannon,  which  followed  closely 
on  tliat  of  gunpowder,  in  tlie  14tli  centiiiy,  directed 
tlie  tiiouglils  of  tbe  soldier  arcliitects  of  tlie  succeeding 
cyele  to  seek  meiiiis  wliereliy  tlie  new  weapon  might  be 
made  as  etlieient  tor  tlie  protection  of  tlie  walls,  liy  a 
proper  disjiusition  of  tlie  laces  of  tlie  works  witli  reter- 
cnce  to  eacli  otlier.  as  it  was  efiective  in  causing  lireaclies 
in  tlie  ramparts,  tliat  rajiidly  criimhled  under  ihe  crush¬ 
ing  shocks  of  tlie  lieavy  balls  of  stone  and  iron  that 
were  linrled  point-ldank  against  them.  Tlie  result  was 
tlie  introdnetion  of  small  hastiuns  of  the  present  iorm 
(d,  3,  Fig.  1049),  instead  of  tlie  old  flanking  towers,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  tlie  corners  ot  tlie  work  in  salient  angles, 
tlie  rampart  forming  four  sides  of  an  irregular  pentagon, 
tlie  fifth,  or  ynrgf.  lieiiig  left  open  as  a  coninuinication 
lietween  tiie  bastion  and  llie  interior  of  tlie  fortress, 
lint  tho  cliief  fault  of  tlie  old  flanking  towers  was 
equally  iierce]itible  in  tlie  new  bastion  ;  they  were  still 
too  small,  and  too  far  apart,  to  defend  eaeli  otlier  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  tlie  iilafiorms  or  terre-pleins  of 
tlie  majority  were  not  calculated  for  the  receidion  of 
artillery  of  any  size.  Toward  tlie  end  of  tlie  IMb  cen¬ 
tury,  an  attempt  to  remedy  tliis  defect  was  made  by 
Errard  de  Bar  lo  Hue,  a  French  engineer,  wlio  intro¬ 
duced  considerable  improvements  into  tlie  rereived 
methods  of  constructing  torlitications  (4.  Fig.  1049).  He 
made  tlie  faces  of  his  bastions  nincli  lunger,  and  the 
curtains  connecting  them  much  sliiirter,  tlian  tliey  had 
hitherto  liecn  ;  luit  tlie  faces  of  Ihe  lau-tioiis  tei  miiiated 
at  the  shonlders  in  arillms,  or  ]iieces  of  tlie  ranqiart  in 
continiiatitiii  of  tlie  face,  whicli  were  in  the  form  of  an 
arc.  and  entered  towards  tlie  interior  of  tlie  liaslion  ; 
and  his  flanks,  which  were  bereft  of  tlieir  due  proiior- 
tions  hy  tlie  arillons,  were  disposed  at  an  angle  of  H0°  to 
tlie  curtain,  wliicli  would  inevitably  bring  a  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  directed  from  the  flank  at  riglit  angles  to  its  face, 
on  the  defenders  occupying  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
curtain.  He  Ville,  an  engineer  wlio  flourished  abt.  1630, 
lengtliened  tlie  flanks,  and  constructed  them  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  curtain  ;  but  a  still  farther  advance  to  the 
present  system  was  made  alamt  fifteen  years  later  by 
Count  do  Pagan  (5,  Fig.  10491.  who  constructed  the  faces 
of  his  flanks  in  lines  perpendicnlar  to  the  faces  of  the 
collateral  liasfions  produced,  whicli  caused  them  to  splay 
otitwards  from  tlie  curtain  in  such  a  direction  tliat  ii  fire 
directed  perpendicnlarly  from  the  fiicee  along  tlieir 
entire  lengtli  would  enfilade  tlie  faces  of  llie  colliiteral 
bastions,  and  prevent  an  attacking  party  from  effecting 
a  lodgment  in  the  ditch.  He  also  constructed  double 
and  triple  flanks  to  his  Imstioiis,  which  were  iiaiajiets 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  tiieonler  flanks,  rising  abote  one 
another  in  tiers  toward  the  interior  of  the  bastion.  It 
remained  for  Vauban  to  give  a  systematic  method  of 
constructing  regular  lortificntioiis,  wliicli  he  eflected 
(6,  Fig.  1049)  iiy  taking  fractional  jiartsof  tlie  length  ot 
tlie  side  of  tlie  polygon  within  wliich  tlie  racohte  was 
formed,  and  w  hicli  was  lionnded  by  lines  drawn  to  join 
tlie  salient  angles  of  tlie  bastions  (which,  indeed,  were 
coincident  witli  tlie  angles  of  the  polygon,  iis  tar  as 
their  vertices  were  concerned),  to  tnrnish  the  dimen- 
sioiis  of  various  parts  of  tlie  work.  As  tliis  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  wliicli  all  other  systems  are  based,  wliieli  have 
been  introduced  since  Vaiiban's  lime, a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  of  constriu  ting  a  regular  front  of  lorti- 
fication,  in  accordance  witli  tliat  engineer’s  first  system, 
will  be  given  elsewhere,  with  a  ground-plan  of  tliesame, 
as  has  lieen  already  said.  (See  Vacuan’b  Flusr  Sys¬ 
tem  )  His  second  and  tliird  systems  arose  out  of  modi¬ 
fications  of  tlie  first,  in  adapting  it  to  tiie  remodelling 
of  the  works  of  many  old  fortified  towns.  Tlie  cliief  fea- 
‘tures  of  tlieso  systems  (7,  fig.  1049)  consist  in  the  bas¬ 
tions  licingiletaclied  from  Ihe fHcmite.  with  aditihiu  the 
rear,  tho  curtains  being  continued,  and  meeting  in  an 
angle  in  the  rear  of  the  bastion,  wtiich  was  strengtli- 
enod  liy  a  tower,  also  in  the  Iorm  of  a  liastion,  the 
flanks  of  whicli  defend  the  ditcli  Vauban  also  improved 
the  construction  of  tlie  ravelin,  and  was  tlie  first  engi¬ 
neer  who  introduced  ricochet  firing  on  attacking  a  for¬ 
tress.  He  also  formeil  traverses  in  tlie  covered  'va.v.  to 
nrotect  tlio  liesieged  from  tliis  kind  of  firing,  and  the 
nlaces  of  arms  at  tlie  salient  and  re-entering  angles 
of  the  covered  way.  It  will  tie  understood,  m  'he 
construction  of  works  one  in  advance  ot  aiiotlier,  that 
the  reliefs  of  tlie  different  ramparts,  on  their  heights 
one  atiove  anotlier.  must  he  suftieieiit  to  allow  a  fire 
of  musketry  being  kept  np  from  tlie  crest  of  tlie  para¬ 
pet  of  a  lower  work,  wliile  a  cannonade  is  lieiiig  di¬ 
rected  against  tlie  enemy  on  tlieir  siege-works  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  works  above,  witliout  injuring  tlie  men 
in  the  work  below.  Thus  the  soles  of  tho  embrasures 
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in  the  faces  of  the  rayelin  should  he  in  a  horiaontal  line, 
that  is,  at  least  tour  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
and  the  tenaille  should  l»e  low  enough  to  allow  a  mus¬ 
ketry  tire  iroin  the  thinks  of  tlie  bastion  and  the  itJter- 
vening  curtain  to  pa>s  over  the  heads  of  its  defeiulers. 
The  Dutch  engineer  Cohorn  was  contemporary  with 
Vjiuban,  and  constructed  the  fortifications  ot  most  ot 
the  principal  tow  ns  of  Holland  and  lielgium.  His  system 
(8,  Fig.  1049)  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Vanban,  but 
it  is  distinguished  liy  the  introduction  of  large  arilloiis, 
forming  casemati'd  batteries  at  the  shoulders  of  the 
bastions.  He  also  constructed  works  of  great  strength 
in  the  interior  of  the  bastions,  as  well  as  in  front  of 
them,  and  redoubts  iu  the  interior  ot  the  ravelins,  which 
protected  his  curtains.  About  1740,  Curmontaigne,  a 
Frenchman,  introduced  a  system  founded  upon  \  aubau  s 
(y,  Fig.  1049),  in  which  ho  extended  the  faces  ot  the  rave¬ 
lin  in  front  of  the  curtain,  diminishing  the  extent  of 
the  sjiUent  angle  formed  by  them.  He  also  formed  re¬ 
trenchments  in  his  bastions,  and  made  the  re-entering 
places  of  arms  in  the  covered  way  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  construction  of  redoubts,  having  the  main 
ditch  immediately  in  their  rear.  These  were  useful  in 
adding  to  the  moans  of  defending  the  covered  way,  and 
they  also  protected  the  openings  that  appear  between 
the  extremities  of  the  tenaille  and  the  tlnnks  of  the 
bastions,  on  either  side  of  it.  Various  additions  and 
modifications  of  these  systems  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  by  French,  German,  and  English  en¬ 
gineers.  since  1750.  The  modern  system  (10,  tig.  1049) 
differs  hut  little  from  that  of  Cormontaigne.  The  re¬ 
entering  places  of  arms  have  circular  fronts  instead  of 
angular  ;  the  angle  of  the  ravelin  is  fixed  at  60®,  ami  all 
the  best  points  of  older  systems  are  associated.  It  is  n<»t 
improbable  that  the  great  improvements  lately  effected 
in  the  construction  of  guns  of  heavy  calibre  will  lead 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  form  of  structure  and  kind  of  ma¬ 
terials  best  calculated  to  resist  the  shock  of  tlie  heavy 
weight  of  metal  that  the  breaching  gnus  of  the  present 
day  can  launch  against  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  With 
regard  to  the  general  plan  <*f  construction,  whatever 
may  be  the  new  theoretical  principles  for  works  of  de¬ 
fence  that  may  be  broached  by  ino<lern  engineers,  it 
seems  necessary,  when  we  consider  the  great  superiority 
of  the  guns  that  wouhl  now  be  useil  in  a  siege  over  the 
heavy  ordnance  that  were  brought  into  position  before 
Sebastopol,  as  late  as  1-S54-55,  that  all  existing  fortifi¬ 
cations  based  on  Yauban’s  system  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  judicious  combination  of  exterior  works,  in 
order  to  enable  their  defenders  to  prolong  their  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  utmost,  if  not  with  complete  success.  The 
elements  of  fortifying  against  shipping  will  be  found 
under  Marine  Fortifications. 

For'tified,  p.  a.  Made  strong  against  attacks. 
For'tilier,  n.  One  who  fortifies,  or  erects  works  for 
defence;  one  who  strengthens,  supports,  or  upholds. — 
That  which  strengthens. 

For'tlfy,  0.  a.  [Vv.  fortifier ;  L.  Ijwt.  fortijicarf.,  from 
fortiSs  strong,  andyace/y,  to  make.]  To  add  to  the 
strength  of;  to  confirm;  to  invigorate;  to  strengthen 
against  any  attack. —  To  strengthen  and  secure  by  forts, 
batteries,  ami  other  defensive  works.  —  To  furnish  with 
strength,  or  means  of  resisting  force,  violence,  or  assault. 
— v.  71.  To  raise  strung  places. 

“  Thou  us  empowered,  to  fortify  thus  far.'*  —  Milton. 

Fort  Iiulepoii'deiloe,  in  Massarha^eMs,  on  Castle 
Island,  abt.  6  m.  below  Boston.  Previous  to  and  during 
the  Revolution  it  was  called  Fort  Wii.lum. 

Fort  In'clian,  in  lihodr.  Island,  a  noted  fortification 
of  the  Xarragansetts  near  Kingston. 

Fort  Iii&i'O*  in  Tfxas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Uvalde  co. 
Fort  Isle  Aux  Xoix,  (e^l-o-nwaw,)  a  strong  British 
fortress  on  the  Si)rel  River,  near  the  S.  boundary  of 
Lower  Canada,  originally  founded  by  the  French  in  1759, 
and  strengthened  by  Gen.  Schuyler  in  1775. 
FortiM'Miliio,  adv.  [It.  superb  ot'forU,  strongly.] 

A  distinction  to  sing  or  play  with  the  utmost  strength 
or  bmdness, 

Forti'tioii,(/or-^r;?Aon,)  n.  [Lat./orfiYio,  sorfitin,  from 
fors.  s»rs^  lot  or  chance  ]  Selection  by  lot  or  chance. 
For'titiide^  n.  [Fr.,  from  bat.  forlitndo,  from  fortis, 
strong.]  Endurance;  resoluteness;  that  strength  or 
firmness  of  mind  which  enables  a  person  to  encounter 
d.inger  with  coolness  and  courage,  or  to  bear  pain  or 
adversity  with  patience,  subinission,  and  resignation. 
Fortitn'dinous,  a.  Having  fortitude;  courageou.s. 
ForlJack'son,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
ubt.  80  m.  below  New  Orleans.  During  the  civil  war, 
this  place  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates  iu 
conjunction  with  the  sister-batteries  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whi(di  latter  w’as  ob- 
stnicteii  so  eTectually  by  hulks  and  chains,  os  to  close 
the  passage.  From  'ioth  to  25th  April,  1862,  the  fioet 
under  cominaml  of  Com.  Farragut  engaged  b<ith  forts 
in  a  severe  artillery  iluel,  passed  them  with  but  compara¬ 
tively  small  loss,  and  brt*aking  tlirough  the  river  ob¬ 
structions,  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Orleans. 

Fort  «Iaclt«»on*  in  AVio  I  or’i%  a  village  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  on  the  E.  branch  of  St.  Regis  River,  about  40  m.  E. 
of  Ogdensburgh. 

Fort  Jef'ferson.  in  Floirida,  a  P.  O.  of  Monroe  co. 
Fort  .lellorsou.  in  Krnturky,  a  village  of  Balbtnl  co. 
Fort  Jeirersoii,  in  OAm,  a  village  and  military  depot 
of  Darke  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Greenville.  The  fort  Wiis 
built  by  Gen.  St.  Clair  iu  1791. 

Fort  Jen  kins,  in  Pennsylvania,  (1)  abt.  8  m.  above 
Wilkeslmrre,  built  in  1776;  (2)  on  the  Susquekinna, 
about  half-wav  between  Wilkesbarro  and  Sunlmry. 
Fort  Jeii'niilg***  Ohio,  a  post-villa:xe  of  Putnam 
CO.,  on  the  Auglaize  River,  abt.  112  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Fort  Jes'sup,  in  Louisiana,  u  P.  0.  of  Sabine  pur. 


Fort  Johns'town,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  revolutionary 
fortres-s,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Smithvillo.  The  more  modern  fortress  of  this 
name  still  lorms  one  of  the  defences  of  Smith  ville  Harbor. 
Fort  Jolinstowii,  in  Ntiv  York,  an  ancient  fortifica- 
turn  on  the  Mohawk  River,  abt.  3  m.  W  .  of  Amsterdam. 
Fort  Joii*'^.  in  Vaiifornia,  a  post-village  and  military 
station  of  Siskivou  co. ;  Lat.  4l®35' N.,  Lon.45®lN  . 

Fort  Kn-^kas'kia,  in  Illinois,  an  ancient  and  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fortress,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Kaskaskia. 

Fort  Kear'ny,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  and  mili¬ 
tary  station  iu  Kearny  co.,  on  the  Nebraska  or  Platte 
river. 

Fort  Itont,  in  3/air?e,  a  post-village  of  Aroostook  co., 
about  155  m.  N.  of  Bangor.  ^  , 

Fort  Klani'alli.  in  Oregon,  near  Lake  Klamath,  in 
Wasco  CO.,  about  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Fort  liootaiiye,  {koo-ta-ni',)  iu  Oregon,  on  the  Koo- 
taiiye  or  Fiat  Buw  River. 

Fort  IjU'lay^tto,  in  New  York,  a  strong  fortification 
in  the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor, 
iimiii'diately  in  front  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

Fort  JiRiii'cir,  in  Georgia,  a  jio'st-office  of  Sladison  co. 
Fort  Farainie,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  a  military 
station  ami  post-settlement  on  the  N.  lork  of  Platte 
River :  Lat.  42®  12'  10"  N.,  Lon.  104®  47'  43"  W. 

Fort  Lar'iiod,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Peketon  co. 

Fort  Fan'roiis,  iu  Okio,  a  revolutioiuu'y  fort,  built 
in  1778  near  the  pres^-nt  town  of  Bolivia. 

Fort  Faw'reiice*  a  sea-port  town  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  Co.  of  Cumberland,  ami  on  an  arm  of  Cumberland 
Bav,  about  90  m.  N.  by  W,  of  Halifax. 

Fort  Foav'on  worlU,  in  Kansas,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  abt.  4  m.  below  Weston,  Missouri. 
It  is  tlie  oldest  ami  most  important  military  depot  on 
the  Missouri  River,  the  fort  having  been  built  in  1827. 
Fort  Fee,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen  co., 
on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  9  m.  above  New  York.  The 
fort  id  now  in  ruins. 

Fort  Foiii'lii,  in  Idaho,  on  the  E  fork  of  Salmon 
River,  about  1"5  m.  N.N.E.  of  Idaho  City. 

Forl'let,  71.  A  little  fort. 

Fort  Fibortis  {lee-ber  ta\)  or  Fort  Dauphin,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Uayti,  on  the  N.  coast;  Lat.  19®  42'  N.,  Lon. 
71®  57'  W. 

Fort  Fin'colii.  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Bourbon  co. 
Fort  Fit'lletou.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  j»ost-village  of 
Fulton  CO.,  about  80  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fort  in  Kentucky,  abt.  1  m.  M  .  of  the  town 

of  Stanton,  in  Lincoln  CO. 

Fort  Fondoii,  {low'don^  in  Tennessee,  an  ancient  for¬ 
tification  on  the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  borders  of 
Georgia. 

Fort  Liip'ton^  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Weld  co. 
Fort  Fy'<ini«in  a  post-office  of  Los  Animosco. 

Fort  Fv<ni*  in  Missoui'i,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 
Fort  3IeAl  lister,  in  Georgia,  one  of  the  defences  of 
Savannah,  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman,  Dec.  18t)4. 

Fort  Ma'eoii,  in  N  Carolina,  near  Beaufort  Harbor. 
Fort  Maelleiiry,  iu  Maryland, on  Putapsco  Bay, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Baltimore. 

Fort  3Iae'Intosli,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  revolutionary 
fort  on  the  Oliio  River,  ubt.  36  m.  below  Pittsburg. 

Fort  Mlark'iiiaw,  in  Michigan.  See  Mackin.aw. 
Fort  3Ia<*I£<*an',  in  New  York.  See  Fort  Plain. 
Fort  3Ia<risoii,  in  Iowa,  a  pogt-town,  cap.  of  Leo  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  21  m.  above  Keokuk.  The 
town  is  well  built  on  rising  ground,  and  the  locality  is 
healthful.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  pork, 
lumber,  &c.  Pop.  4,242. 

Fort  3Iar'ioii,  in  Florida.  See  St.  Augustine. 

Fort  3Iar'tiii.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.of  .Monongalia co. 
Fort  Mtassarliu'setts,  in  New  3/fj-ico,  abt.  150  in. 

N.from  Santa  Fe;  Lat.  abt.  37®  45' N.,  Lon.  105®  30' W 
Fort  >Ior'cor.  in  New  Jersey,  a  revolutionary  fort  on 
the  Delaware  River,  now  in  ruins. 

Fort  3Iif  llin,  in  Pennsylvafua,  a  revolutionary  for¬ 
tress  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  abt.  6  ni.  below  Philadelphia.  Still  garrisoned. 
Fort  Mill,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  York  dist. 
Fort  3Iirier,  in  California,  on  the  San  Joa<iuiii  River, 
just  above  the  head  of  navigation  on  that  stream,  in 
Fresno  co. 

Fort  .Hiller,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fort  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  that  name. 

—.4  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
about  4u  m.  .N.  of  Albany. 

Fort  Miteli'ell.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Russell 
,  abt.  12  m.  from  Columbus.  Georgia. 

Fort  Moiilgoiii'ery,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Clieri/kee  co. 

Fort  Moiitgoiii'ery,  in  Aew  IbrA-,  a  post-office  of 
Orange  co. 

Fort  .Moiitpe'lier,  in  Alabama,  a  vill.  of  Baldwin  co. 
Fort  Mo<^re,  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Webl  co. 
Fort  Moore,  in  Georgia,  an  ancient  fort  near  Sand  Bar 
Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Fort  .M<>r'tt:an,  in  Alabama.  See  Mobile. 

Fort  Morss’aii,  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Weld  co. 
Fort  Motte,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  revolutionary  fort,  now 
a  poat-village,  on  the  Congaree  River,  abt.  33  m.  below 
('oluiiibia,  in  Orangel)urg  district. 

Fort  Moultrie,  (moo'tre,)  in  S.  Carolina,  one  of  the 
Ib-volutionury  «lefence.s  of  C^harleston  Harbor,  abt.  6  m. 
E  S.E.  of  Charleston.  Still  garrisoned. 

Fort  in  New  Jersey,  an  old  fort  on  the  Del 

aware  River,  near  the  sight  of  the  present  town  of 
Gloucester,  memorable  as  the  first  aettlement  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  built  by  Captain  Jacobus 
May,  iu  1631. 
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Fort  Weces'sity,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  old  fort  near 
tlie  site  of  tiie  present  town  of  Union,  in  Fayette  co.; 
built  liv  Wiisliingtbu  in  1764.  » 

Fort  S'ol'son,  in  Virginia,  a  revolutionary  fortress, 
once  deieniling  Norlblk,  now  tile  site  ot  the  U.  fetates 
Marine  liospiliil. 

Fort  Xos'qiisilly,  iu  Washington  Territory,  See 
Nesquilly. 

Fort  New'port,  in  New  Vnrk-,  an  old  fortress  on 
tVaid  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Uneida  l.ake. 

Fort  3iirt}5''Hrn,  an  old  fort  of  Upper  Canada,  built  by 
the  French  in  1727.  Still  garrisoned. 

Forlilijflit.  (forl'nite.,)  n.  [Contracted  from  A.  S. 
frowertyne  night,  fourteen  iiiglits.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  .ancient  northern  nations  to  count  lime  liy  nights ; 
thus,  we  still  say,  this  day  seven  night  (seii'uiglit).]  The 
space  of  fourteen  days;  two  weeks. 

Fort  Xiiioty-Six,  in  A'.  Carolina,  a  fort  of  Ahiieville 
dist.,  about  6*111.  from  tlie  Saluda  Itiver;  so  called  on 
account  of  being  96  m.  from  the  frontier  fort  of  Prince 
George,  q,  v.  It  was  tlie  scene  of  many  severe  conflicts 
during  tlie  War  of  Independence. 

Fort  Xon'seiise,  in  New  Jersey,  erected  by  Washing¬ 
ton  near  Morristown,  in  the  winter  of  1779-8U,  to  give 
emplovmeiit  to  ids  men;  —  hence  its  name. 

Fort  A’orToIIt,  iu  Virginia,  defends  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
folk;  biiiit  in  181-2. —  See  Norfolk. 

Fort  Ojjlotliorpe,  (o’gl-thorp,)  or  Oolethorpe  Bar- 
RACKS,  in  Alabama,  erected  liy  Gen.  Ogletiiorpe  in  1737, 
on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alaiiama 
Kiver.  It  was  the  scene  of  considerable  figlitiug  during 
the  Revnliition,aswellas  the  war  of  1812.  Now  in  ruins. 

Fort  OUoii'asan,  a  fort  of  Britisli  Coliimliia,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lliulsoii  Bay  Company,  on  the  Okonagan 
River,  a  few  m.  above  its  confluence  with  tlie  Columbia. 

Fort  Ontario,  in  New  York.  See  Foul  Oswego. 

Fort  Oplamlt,  (op'lant,)  in  Delawin-e,  built  by  the 
Dutch  in  1631,  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Lewes. 


Fort  Or'anpe,  in  New  York,  an  old  fort  liuilt  liy  the 
Dutch  iu  1623,  on  tlie  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany. 

Fort  O'sase,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  150  m.  W.N.IV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Fort  Oswos'atfli'io,  in  New  York,  an  old  French 
fort,  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ogdeiis- 
hurg  about  1735,  and  called  F'oRT  Preseiivatio.v,  and 
Fort  La  G.allette.  In  1760  it  was  taken  by  the  British, 
and  called  FortMilliam  Augustus. 

Fort  Oswc'SfO,  in  New  York,  an  old  French  fort,  built 
on  the  site  ot  tlie  present  town  of  Oswego  by  Count 
Froiitenac,  about  16.i6.  Fort  Ontario,  however,  was 
built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oswego  River  in  1765, 
and  at  once  took  tlie  precedence.  Botli  forts  were  the 
scenes  of  con.siderable  flglitiiig  during  the  French  and 
Ilevoliitioilury  wars,  and  once  in  1814. 

Fort  Par'is.  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fortress  on 
Stone  Arabia,  alioiit  3  m.  N.  of  the  Moliawk  River. 

Fort  Paul'iis  Hook,  in  New  'Jersey,  a  revolutionary 
fortress  erected  by  the  British  on  tlie  siteot  Jersey  City. 

Port  Po’<Hlot,  in  Connecticut,  an  old  Indian  lort  on 
Pequot  Hill,  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  New  London. 

Fort  Pick'oiis,  in  Florida,  See  Pensacola  Bay. 

Port  I*iko,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Orleans  co. 

Port  Pil’Iovv.iii  D'/messce.  erected  by  tlie  Confederates 
during  tlie  civil  war,  about  40  ni.  N.  of  Mempliis,  and 
abandoned  by  them,  June,  1862,  and  occupied  liy  the 
Union  forces  until  .\pril,  1864,  when  it  was  taken  liy  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Forrest,  and  tlie  garrison  killed. 

Fort  Pitt,  a  fort  in  Britisli  N.  America,  on  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River;  Lat.  47°  30'  N.,  Lon.  108°  W, 

Fort  Pitt,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Pittsburg. 

Fort  Plain,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  M  arren  co. 

Fort  Plain,  or  Fort  McKean,  in  New  York,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Osquaga 
creeks. 

Fort  Plain,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  about  58  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Albany  ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

Fort  Plank,  or  Fort  Blank,  in  New  York,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  fort  iu  Montgomery  co.,  about  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Fort  Plain. 

Fort  Point,  in  California,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Giildeii  Gate,  about  3  m.  N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Fort  Pre'ble,  in  Maine.  See  PortlaaND. 

Fort  Prince  Oeorji'e,  in  S.  Carolina,  one  of  the 
three  old  frontier  forts  on  the  Savannah  River,  about 
300  m.  from  Charleston. 

Fort  Pnlas'ki,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  fortification  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Seized  by  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  Jan.  3,  1861,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Union  forces  April  12,  1862. 

Fort  Pnt'nain.  in  New  I'orA-.'the  principal  defence 
of  West  Point  during  the  Revolution.  Now  in  ruins. 

Fort  t^iiit'inan,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  El  Pasco  co. 

Fort  Kacooii'.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Fort  Hun'clall,  in  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Todd  CO. 

Fort  Kaii'dolph.  in  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  few  ni.  from  Fort  Pillow. 

Fort  Rccov'cry ,  in  Oh>o,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Fort  Kcnsselaer',  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary 
fortress  near  Canajoharie. 

For'tross.  n.  [Fr. from  Lnt.fortis,  strong.] 
A  city  or  town  surrounded  by  regular  works  of  defence, 
that  requires  to  be  invested  by  an  attacking  force,  and 
subjected  to  regular  siege-operations  before  it  can  be 
reduced  Fortresses  are  generally  found  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  continc*ntal  states,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  imp<jrtant  harbors  on  the  sea-coast,  where  there  are 
extensive  naval  dockyards  and  arsenals,  ajul  great 

,  quantities  of  government  stores  are  gathered  together. 
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Plymouth  nnd  Portsmouth,  with  Portland,  are  the  most 
important  F.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Enj^land. 

■s— Letence ;  safety ;  security. 

•*  God  Is  our/orireM."-  Shakt. 

•^v.a.  To  guard;  to  lortit'y. 

For't  res^ioil*  }>■  a.  Uetended  by  a  fortress. 

I-'ortres?*  >Ioiiroe%  in  rtr^iwia,  at  the  entrance  of 
llaiupUm  Roads,  about  13  in.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  one 
of  tlie  strongest  and  most  important  fortifications  on  the 
Atlantic  coiwt.  The  walls  are  of  granite,  and  it  mounts 
upward  of  370  guns. 

Fort  RUIge'ly,  in  Minnnota^  a  modern  fort  and  post- 
office  of  Nicollet  CO.,  on  the  Minnesota  River. 

Fort  Ri'ley,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  military 
depot  of  D.ivis  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  140  m.  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  ;  Lat.  39°  3'  38'^  N.,  Lon.  96°  24'  56"  W . 
Fort  Rip'ley,  in  Minnesota.  See  Fort  G.une3. 

— A  post-oiiice  of  Morrison  co. 

Fort  Rit'iier,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  about  78  m.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

Fort  RohcIi,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Neosho  co. 
Fort'roso,  a  seaport  and  borough  of  Scotland,  co.  Ross, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moray  Frith, opposite  Fort  George, 
Sm.N.E  of  Inverness.  Jiid.  Deep-sea  fishing.  ib/>.l,127. 
Fort  Roy'aU  a  fortified  seaport-town,  and  cap,  of  the 
Island  of  Martinique.  W.  Indies;  Lat.  14°  35'  9"  N., 
Lon.  61°  4'  2"  W.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  French  governor  of  the  island.  In  1839  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  an  eartlnjuake.  Fop.  abt.  12,000. 
Fort  Rii'by,  in  Nevada,  a  military  depot  of  Lander 
CO.,  on  the  Overland  Mail  Route.  Name  of  the  post-ot- 
flcp.  Ruby  V.vlley. 

Forts,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 

Fort  Saii'ilors,  in  Tenn''ssee,  a  fortification  on  the 
llolston  River  ju.st  above  Knoxville. 

Fort  ^So  Joarliiin,  {swong  zho^adceeng,)  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Brazilian  Uiiiana,  on  the  Bi  anco,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon  ;  Lat,  3°  I'  46"  N.,  Lon.  6  )°3'  W. 

Fort  Selmy'lor,  (New',)  in  Nttv  York,  Sen  Rome. 
Fort  J»»cliuV'l«r,  (Old.)  in  New  York.  See  Utica. 
Fort  Scott',  in  A'ania-i.  a  post-village  and  military  post, 
cap.  of  Bourbon  co.,  on  the  Marmitou  River,  abt.  120  m. 
S.  of  Leavenworth  :  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Fort  Sotlyr  wick,  in  Colorado,  a  P.  0.  of  WeM  co. 
Fort  Sf^I  ^lcii.  in  New  M-'Xtco,  a  P.  0.  of  Doha  Aha  co. 
Fort  ScJi  cc<%*  in  0'>io,  a  post-office  of  Seneca  co. 
Fort  Siin'coe.  in  Washington.  Ter.,  a  military  post  in 
Ferguson  co.,  about  65  in.  N.N.E.  of  Dallas  City,  Oregon. 
Fort  JSIoii'j^O.  in  .V«ie  York,  a  revolutionary  fortitu-a- 
tion  built  by  the  Tories,  iu  1781,  on  Treadwell  Neck, 
Long  Island. 

Fort  ^initli,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  and  military 
post  of  Sebastian  co.,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  100 
in.  W.N.W.  of  Little  Rock;  Lat.  34°  45'  N.,  Lon.  95°  W.; 
pop.  alfout  1,800. 

Fort  Kiieriiii^,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  mili- 
t.iry  post  of  Hennepin  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt. 

7  m.  above  St.  Paul. 

Fort  Sor'd,  an  oM  French  fort  of  Lower  Canada,  built 
by  Sorel,  a  French  engineer,  about  the  year  1665,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Sorel. 

Fort  St.  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Coro¬ 

mandel  coast,  12  m.  from  Pondicherry.— An  English  fac¬ 
tory,  established  here  in  1691,  became,  after  the  capture 
of  Madias  by  the  French  in  1746,  the  head  of  the  British 
East  Indian  settlements.  In  1758  it  was  capture<l  by 
Conut  do  Lally-Tollendal,  who  dismantled  the  fortifica¬ 
tions. 

Fort  St.  Frocl'cricU,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  fortm- 
cationa  of  Crown  Point. 

Fort  St.  Pliilip,  in  Louisiana,  a  fortification  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  opposite  Fort  Jackson,  g.v. 

Fort  Staii'ton,  in  N-w  Mexico,  a  P.  O.  of  Corro  co. 
Fort  l^tau'wix,  iu  Ne.w  York.  See  Rome. 

Fort  Sta'tioii,  iu  Tennessee,  a  P.O.  of  R<jbert8on  co. 
Fort  Steatl'iiiaii,  in  Virginia,  on  tlie  James  River, 
about  18  m.  below  Richmond.  It  wa-s  captured  hy  the 
Confederates,  March  14,  1863,  and  retaken  by  the  Union 
troops  shortly  afrerw'ard. 

Fort  Ste'plieiis*  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Kemper  co. 
Fort  vail,  iu  .Vaia-',  the  most  E.  fortification  of 

the  U.  States,  defending  Eastport. 

Fort  Sil Ill'll ^r,  in  New  Mexico,  a  P.O.  of  San  Miguel  co. 
Fort  Siiin'ter.  in  S.  Carolina.  See  Sumter  (Fout). 
Forts'villP,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  abt.  18 
m.  VV.  of  .Milledgevillo. 

Forts'ville,  or  Fortville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village 
of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  In-lianapolis. 
Fort.s'vill<^*  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Saratoga  co. 
Fort  Tay'Ior,  in  Florida,  a  fortification  of  Key  West, 
commanding  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico. 

—  post-office  of  Hernando  co. 

Fort  Tieondero'ii^'a.  in  New  York.  See  Ticnia)EROo\. 
Fort  Tomp'kiiis,  in  New  I^oWt,  on  Sta-ten  Islaiuh  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  and  opposite  Fort 
Hamilton. 

FortTow'son,  ifi  Indian  Territory,  a  fort  of  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Nation,  on  the  Kiamishi  River,  a  few  m.  above  its 
confluence  w'ith  the  Red  River. 

Fort  Triiiil'biill,  in  Connecticut,  a  revolutionary  fort 
on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Thames  River,  below  New  London 
and  opposite  Fort  Griswold.  Both  are  still  garrisoned. 
Fort  Ty'Ior,  in  Georaia,  a  fortification  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River,  near  West  Point.  Assaulted  and  taken 
by  Gen.  La  Grange,  April  16,  1865. 

Fortii  itoiis,  a.  [Lat.  from /or.^  chance,  hap, 

luck  hazard  ]  Huppeuing  by  chance;  coming  or  occur¬ 
ring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known  cause;  acci 
dental;  casual;  contingent;  incidentaL 

“  The  fortuituut  concourse  of  atoms."— i^ay. 
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Fortu'itoiisly,  adv.  Accidentally;  casually. 
Fortii'itouHiiOKM,  n.  The  quality  of  being  casual  or 
accidental. 

Fortii'ity,  n.  [Fr.  fortuiU.']  Accident;  incident; 
chance;  contingency. 

Fortii'iia.  {Myth.)  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  according  to 
llonifr,  or  one  of  the  Parc®  according  to  I’indar,  was  the 
goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her  hand  were  derived  riches 
and  poverty,  pleasures  and  pains,  blessings  and  inistor- 
tuiiHN.  S'he  was  worsliipped  in  different  parts  of  Hrecce. 
Bupalus  was  the  first  who  modelled  a  statue  of  Fortune 
lor  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with 
the  polar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
her  hand.  The  Romans  held  her  iu  liigh  esteem,  and 
had  no  less  than  8  different  temples  erecled  to  her  honor 
in  llieir  city.  She  is  generally  represented  blindfolded, 
and  hoblidg  a  w'heei  in  her  hand,  as  an  emblem  ol  her 
inconstancy.  Sometimes  she  appears  witli  wings. 
Fovtii'iiu,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Graves  co. 
Fortii'ii:i«  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Fine  co.,  on  the 
Kettle  River,  al>t.  lUO  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 
Fortiiiiatie  lii's^iilsv.  [Lat.,  fortunate  islands.] 
{Myfh.)  Islands  at  the  W.  of  Mauritania,  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Sea,  supposed  to  be  the  Canary  Isles  of  the  moderns. 
They  are  represented  as  the  seals  of  the  blessed,  where 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death,  and 
where  tlie  air  was  wliolesome  and  temperate,  and  the 
earth  produced  an  immense  number  of  various  fruits 
witliout  the  labor  of  man. 

For'tiiiiato,  a.  [Lat.  fortunaiis,  pp.  of  forlunare,  to 
render  prosperous.]  Lucky;  prosperous;  successful; 
happy  ;  coming  by  good  luck  or  favoraide  cliance. 

"  I  am  most  fortunate,  thus  accidentall)'  to  eucounter  yon."Shak4. 

_ Bringing,  or  receiving,  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected 

good ;  as,  a  fortunate  event,  a  fortunate  number  iu  a 
lottery. 

For'tiiiiately,  Luckily;  successfully;  happily; 

by  good  t'»rtu«*ie;  by  favorable  chance  or  issue. 
For'tuiiateiiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fortunate. 

Fortuntitus,  {for-tu-naVtus.)  {Lit.)  The  title  of  one 
of  the  best  German  Volksbiicker  (peoples’  books)  ever; 
written,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  perhaps 
every  language  of  Europe.  It  originated  in  the  16ih 
century,  though  many  (if  the  tales  included  in  it  are  of 
much  older  date.  The  oldest  printed  edition  of  the  book 
now  extant  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  150J.  The 
story  is,  that  Fortunaius  and  his  sons  are  the  possessors 
of  an  inexhaustible  purse  of  gold  and  a  wishing-cap, 
which,  however,  in  the  end,  prove  their  ruin.  Thomas 
Decker  made  it  tlie  subject  of  his  Fleasant  Conudie  of 
Old  I'hrtunat us  {l^^0)‘,  and  '1  ieck  gives  the  story  in  his 
Fhanlasus  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1816j. 

For'tuiio,  n.  [Fr.,from  Lat. /orlwwa,  a  lengthened  form 
ot'fors,  chance,  hap,  luck,  from  fe.rre,  to  bring  or  bear.] 
Whatever  arrives  or  occurs ;  chance;  hap;  luck;  late; 
accident;  event;  the  good  or  ill  that  befallsaman;  suc¬ 
cess,  good  or  ba(i.  —  Appointed  lot  in  life;  destiny;  lu- 

turity.  .  ^  , 

*■  You  who  men’s  fortunes  in  their  faces  read.’  —Cowley. 

—The  chance  of  life;  the  means  of  living. 

“  His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.*' 

Swift. 

_ Wealth;  estate;  possessions;  great  wealth;  as,  to  come 

into  a  Jortune,  to  sijuander  a  fortune. 

— The  portion  of  a  man  or  woman,  generally  of  a  woman ; 
dower. 

— V.  n.  To  come  casually  to  pass ;  to  happen ;  to  fall  out ; 
to  befall. 

“  Here  fortuned  Curll  to  slide."  —  Pope. 
For'lliiio  Bay*  an  mm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Lat.  47°  N.,  Lon.  55°  W, 
For'tiiiio-!iunt'<M%  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to  marry  a 
wom.iii  with  a  large  fortune  or  dowry,  with  a  view  to  en- 
ricli  himself. 

For'tiiiie-lmnt'iag’,  n.  The  seeking  toobtuma  for¬ 
tune  by  niarnage. 

For'tmio  Koy,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands. 

For'Iu JiolosH,  a  Luckless;  also,  destitute  of  a  for¬ 
tune  or  portion. 

Fiir'time-teiror,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell 
Ibrtunes,  or  the  events  of  one’s  life. 
For'tiiiie-tl'iriiis',  n-  'i'lie  or  p-nctice  of  pre- 
tfiicling  to  ruveal  tlie  future  events  of  one’s  life. 

Fort  Fiiioii.  in  A’i-rti  3/rxiCo,  a  po..it-office  aiul  military 
station  of  Taos  co.,  alit.  (15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Santa  Pe. 

Fort  Val’ley,  in  G.'orgia,  a  post-villaj.e  of  Houston 
CO.,  alit.  -is  ill.  S.W.  of  Macon ;  pop.  iilit.  1,'200. 

Fort  Villari'tio.  a  frontier  settlement  of  Patagonia, 
on  the  ialiimi  of  Choleecliel,  in  (lie  Rio  Negro. 

Fort  Wiidu'wortli,  in  Dakota,  a  P.  0.  of  Denel  co. 
Fort  Wasr'tier,  in  S.  Carolina,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
.Morri.s  Island,  aht.  6  m.  S.E  of  Charleston,  q.v. 

Fort  Walk'er,  in  Carolina,  one  of  the  defences  of 
Port  Rnyal.  entrance  on  Hilton  Head. 

Fort  W'ariawal'Ia.  in  Washington  Territory,  an  im¬ 
portant  fort  on  tlieColambia  River, at  the  month  of  the 
Wallawalla  River.  ,  t  , 

Fort  War'reii.  in  Massachusetts, on  Governor  s  Island, 
is  one  of  the  delences  of  Boston  harbor. 

Fort  Wasli'inston.  in  Marylaml,  a  post-village  of 
Prince  George  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 
aht.  1.5  m.  S.  of  Washington  city. 

Fort  Wasli'iUK’ton.  in  -Veui  I'oW.-,  a  revolutionary 
fortress  on  Manhattan  Island,  captured  by  the  British 
in  177(1. 

Fort  VVaslii'ta.  in  Indian  Territory,  a  fort  of  the 
Cliickasaw  Nation,  on  the  False  M-nsliita  River,  aht.  265 
Ill.  W.  I.y  S.  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Fort  Wat'son,  iu  S.  Carolina,  on  the  Santee  River,  in 
Sumter  dist. 
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Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  a  town,  cap.  of  Allen  co., 
at  the  juncture  of  tlie  St.  Joseph’s  and  c^t.  Mary  s  n\era. 
aht.  112  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Fort  Wayne  is  l  uiU 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Twiglilwee  village  of  the  Miaini 
tribe.  Gen.  Wayne  erectml  a  lurt  here  in  1794,  and, 
though  it  ceased  to  be  a  military  post  about  1819,  tlie 
town  springing  up  around  it  still  retained  the  name.  The 
surrounding  region  is  of  the  most  lertile  character,  and 
the  Ikcililit's  for  trade  complete,  both  by  land  and  water; 
hence  Fort  Wayne  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
ptirtant  towns  in  the  State.  Fop.  17,718. 

Fort  Webb,  in  New  York.  See  West  Point. 

Fort  W’e<l'derl>urii.  See  Fort  Chippewayan. 

Fort  Weriiiijftoii,  a  fortress  in  Upper  Canada,  near 
Prescott. 

Fort  W’illiel'nms,  in  New  York,  a  fortress  on 
Ihince’s  Island,  near  Fort  Orange. 

Fort  Wil'liaiii,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  one  of  a  chain 
of  three,  erected  to  guard  the  Highlands,  and  origi¬ 
nally  built  hy  Gen.  Monk,  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  had  accommodation  for  2,000  men,  but  is 
now  disused.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715  the  Highlanders 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  it,  and  the  f(»rt,  in 
1746,  8toi>d  a  siege  of  5  weeks  by  the  Highlanders,  ad¬ 
herents  of  Prince  Cliarles  Edward.  —  About  2  m.  distant, 
on  the  edge  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is  the  town  of  Fort  Wil- 
UAM,  originally  Maryhurgh,  and  now  more  generally 
Gordonsburgh .  J*iip.\,i>0i}.  B<dh  fort  and  town  lie  at  the 
base  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  liighest  mountain  in  Great  Britain. 
Fort  M’iriiaiii.  a  fortress  in  British  N.  America,  on 
the  N.W'.  coast  ol  Lake  Superior ;  Lat.  48^  25'  33"  N.,  Lou- 
89°  20'  W. 

Fort  Wil'lis,  in  New  York.  See  West  Point. 

Fort  Willo'pa,  in  Washington  Territory,  u  post-office 
of  Chelialis  CO. 

Fort  Wiiineba'jjo,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Portage. 
Fort  Wiiiiiebu'js'O,  in  IPtscorwin,  a  township  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  CO. ;  pop.  aid.  1,200. 

Fort  Wlii'tariiioot.  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary 
fort  of  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Fort  WoToott,  iu  lihode.  Island.  See  Newport. 
Fort  Wortb,  in  TVxa.s,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tarrant  co. 
Fort  Wy'oiiiing;,  in  Fennsylvania,  an  old  fort  on  the 
site  of  the  jiresent  town  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Fort  Yam  IfilU  in  Oregim,  a  village  of  Yam  Hill  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Lafayette;  pop.  abt.  200. 

For'ty,  a.  [A.  S.  feowertig,  from  feotor,  four,  and  tig, 
ten.]  Four  times  ten. 

— 71.  The  proiluct  of  four  hy  ten.  —  Any  symbol  by  which 
forty  units  are  expressed;  as  40,  or  XL. 

For'ty  Fort,  in  Femisylrajiiii,  a  P.  0.  of  Luzerne  co. 
Fort  Y'li'iiitl*  in  Cullfo7'7iia,  nt  the  junction  of  the 
Colorado  atnl  (iila  rivers. 

Fort  Za'rali,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Peketon  co. 
Fo'riim,  7i.;  pi.  Forums,  Fora.  [Lat..  from /'■ra5,/o7*t5, 
out  of  doors,  outward.]  (Foniun  Hist.)  An  open  space 
in  Roniiin  cities,  generally  surroiiiided  hy  a  covered 
colonnade,  that  fronted  an  ainhulatory,  and  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  temples,  courts  of  law,  prisons, 
granaries,  &c.  In  the  later  period  of  the  enipire,  when 
Rome  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory,  there  were 
nineteen  fora  within  its  limits,  which  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  some  being  especially  set  apart  for  public 
meetings  and  the  proceedings  of  the  law  courts,  while 
others  were  devoted  to  business  purposes  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  trade.  'I’he  Forum  Komannm,  the  first 
that  was  erected  in  Rome,  served  eijually  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  and  all  public  meetings,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  consuls,  decemvirs,  and 
other  magistrates  of  Rome.  This  forum  was  subse¬ 
quently  distinguibhed  fifr  its  magnificence;  the  shops 
were  removed,  and  many  temples  of  the  heathen  gods, 
the  senate-house,  and  the  comitium,  were  erected  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  in  communication  with  it.  It 
was  also  adorned  with  arches,  statues,  and  pulpits,  from 
whii  h  public  meetings  were  addressed,  and  which  were 
called  ro.ftra,  from  being  surrounded  w'ith  the  hrazen 
beaks  (ro.</r(i),or  ornaments  of  the  prows  id'  the  ships  of 
war  that  had  been  captured  by  the  Roman  triremes.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  gladiators  were  otten  shown  in  the  forum. 
The  Roman  forum  corresponded  to  the  agora  of  the 
Greeks,  and  no  Roman  city  or  colony  w  as  without  this  im¬ 
portant  centre  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  public 
affairs.  Plans  of  the  forum  at  Pompeii  and  the  prineijial 
forum  of  Koine  are  given  in  "  Piiinpeii,”  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge. 

{Law.)  A  place  of  jiiriaiiiction ;  the  place  where  a 
legal  renieiiv  is  smiglit;  iiirisiliction  ;  a  court  of  justice. 
For'ward.'ForwartU,  adv.  [A.  S./orweard,  from 
for,  before,  ami  wiutrd,  towunl;  Ger.  vorwUrts.]  Toward 
apart  or  place  before  or  in  front;  onward;  progressively. 
—a.  Near  or  toward  the  fore  part;  in  advance  of  some- 
thingelse. —  Ready;  prompt;  strongly  inclined;  ardent; 
impetuous;  eager;  earnest. 

“Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  war.” — Prior. 

— Immodest;  presumptuous. 

"A  boy  too  forward  for  hla  year,."— Cryden. 

_ Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree;  advanced  for  the 

season. 

“  Short  Buinmer  llehtly  has  a  forward  sprlDg.”— SAuis. 
—Quick ;  hasty ;  too  re.idy. 

”  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded. 


-Shakt. 

_ y).a.  To  advance:  to  help  onward ;  to  promote;  to  ao- 

celerate;  to  quicken;  to  hasten.  —  To  send  forward;  to 
transmit,  as  a  letter,  a  despatch,  Ac. 

For'warcl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1.200. 

Foi-'warcleP,  n.  He  who  promotes  or  advances  in 
progress.  —  One  who  acts  as  agent  for  the  owner  in  the 
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tninshipment,  tninsmission,  or  forwarding  of  goods;  a 
forwarding  merchant. 

I'or'warUiii^,  71.  The  employment  of  attending  to 
llie  transhipment,  tninsniission,  or  sending  forward  of 
goods  to  their  owners. 

—a.  Advancing;  promoting;  aiding  in  progress;  acceler¬ 
ating  in  growth ;  sending  forward ;  transmitting. 

Forwarding  viei'cfiant.  (Law.)  A  person  who  receives 
anti  forwards  gootls,  taking  on  himselt  the  expenses  ol 
tran.^portation,  for  which  lie  receives  a  compensalion 
from  the  owners,  but  wlm  has  no  concern  in  tlu?  ve.-.so!8 
or  wagons  by  which  they  are  transported,  and  no  interest 
in  the  freight.  A  fi^rwarding  merchant  is  not  deemed 
a  common  currier,  but  a  mere  warehouseman  or  agent. 

Kor'wJir^lly.  cif/r.  Kagerly;  hastily;  quickly. 

n.  State  or  quality  of  being  forward; 
cheerful  reatliness;  prom]>tnes8. 

“  Eagerness  to  live,  or  /oruardjiesi  to  die." — Hooker. 

— Kageriiess ;  artlor;  zeal;  eager  desire  lor  jvction. — Want 
of  due  reserve  and  modesty  ;  assurance;  hohlne.ss;  con¬ 
fidence;  presumption.  —  A  state  ot  advance  beyond  the 
usual  degree;  earliuess,  a.s  of  plants  or  fruits. 

Kor'wair^lH,  a-h'.  Same  as  Forw.^kd,  7.  v. 

l*'orzuii'<lo^  Sf<»rzaii'<Io*  adi'.  [It.  forzando,  s/or^ 
zando,  pp.  forzare,  s/orzare.^  to  force.]  {Mus.)  W'ith 
force  and  suthlen  emphasis;  —  expressed  by  the  sign  ^ 
over  each  note  so  souinled,  or  h}{  fz.  or  s/.,  relerring  to 
a  whole  passage. — Dwight. 

Poscari,  Fr.^ncksco,  {fosd:ar'e^)  a  dogeof  Venice,  who, 
in  1416,  was  named  procurator  ot  St.  Marks,  and  in 
1423  wsis  electe<l  doge.  Ilis  son  Giacopo,  being  accused 
of  ordering  the  as.sassinatioii  of  a  senator  Donati,  the 
enemies  of  the  family  created  such  commotion  in  the 
state,  that,  unable  to  clear  himself  to  their  satisfaction 
of  the  charge,  ho  was  banished  from  the  city,  the  father 
having  to  ratify  the  sentence.  Love  ot  his  country,  and 
devoti<»n  to  hi.s  wife,  cornpidled  tlie  haiiisheil  Foscari  at 
all  hazards  to  revisit  his  beloved  Venice,  where,  being 
disC‘>vered  by  his  enemies,  he  was  denounced,  again 
made  prisoner,  put  to  the  (juestion  ol  the  rack,  and  a 
second  time  banished,  dying  soon  after  of  his  wounds, 
or  the  torments  of  hia  secret  punishment,  and  ot  grief  at 
separation  from  his  idolized  family.  Tlie  fate  of  the 
son  had  such  an  etfect  on  the  doge  that  the  bereaved 
father  went  mad,  in  which  state  the  enemies  of  his 
family  compelled  him  to  abdicate.  He  died  three  days 
after  in  a  spasm,  wp*’”  hearing  tlie  hells  of  St.  .Mai  k’s 
anuonnee  to  Venice  tlie  election  of  a  new  ruler.  Byron 
lias  written  on  the  subject  a  tragedy  entitled  Tht  Two 
F)scari. 

Fosculo,  Nicolo  XJqo,  (fos'kfhlOy)  an  Italian  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  B.  in  the  i.^laml  ol  Zante,  of  a 
Venetian  family,  1777.  He  received  liis  education  at 
Padua,  and  before  he  wjis  20  produced  a  tragedy  called 
Thy^'stes.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  employment  as 
secretary  to  Battaglio,  who  was  sent  as  ambassailor  to 
Bonaparte,  to  propitiate  him  to  favor  the  independence 
of  the  republic  of  V’enice.  The  ambassador  w’as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  mission,  and  F.  went  to  Lombardy,  where 
he  devoted  hini.self  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and 
jirodnceil  his  celebrated  Letters  to  Orli.s^  which  estab¬ 
lished  Ills  fame.  He  now  enrolleil  his  name  in  the  list 
of  the  first  Italian  legion  that  was  formed,  and  was  in 
Genoa  during  the  siege  of  1799.  He  continued  with 
the  Italian  army  till  1805,  when  he  was  sent  to  Calais 
with  the  troops  professedly  designed  for  the  invasion  of 
Bngland  ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  army,  and 
in  1809  became  profes-sor  of  literature  in  Pavia.  The 
language  of  his  introductory  lecture,  however,  offended 
Bonaparte,  and  the  professorship  was  suppressed.  In 
181.J  he  proiluced  his  Ajax,  which  being  supposed  to 
convey  a  satire  on  Napoleon  I.,  he  deemeil  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  Florence.  Afterwards,  it  is  asserted,  he 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  eject  the  Austrians  from 
Italy,  and  was  forceil  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
whence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  continued  to 
apply  liimself  to  literature,  ami  published  Fssags  on 
Fetrarchy  and  Disputations  and  Notts  on  Dante.  1).  1827. 
Fos'sa,  n.  [Lat.,  a  trench.]  (Zoi'd.)  A  name  applied  to 
certain  depressions  on  the  external  surface;  generally 
the  seat  of  cutaneous  glands,  as  the  Uichrymal  fossa  in 
deer  andantelope.s,  \\\q  jugular  fossafngidnal  fossa,&.c. 
Fossa'iio,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, in  Piedmont,  on  theStura. 
Mayiuf.  Silk.  i‘>p-  14,009. 

Fosse,  (/os,)  n.  [Fr./oss«;  Lat./o.?sa,  fmm  /ossks,  pp. 

to  dig.]  {Fort.)  A  ditch,  generally  filled  with 
w’ator,  encircling  tlie  rampart  of  u  fort,  lying  between 
the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp. 

(Ana/.)  A  small  cavity  or  depression  in  a  hone  with  a 
large  orifice.  Also  applied  toother  cavities,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  always  larger  than  the  base. 

Fos'sil,a.  [Fr./o«.«i«,’  Lat. h'#,  /oder«, to  dig.] 
Dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  fossil  salt. 

— Pertaining  to  or  like  fossils;  fossil  bones. 

— n.  A  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

tGeol.)  The  body,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  of  an 
animal  or  plant  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes, 
or  any  recognizable  impresHion  or  trace  of  such  a  body 
or  part  of  a  body.  The  old  geologists  used  to  include 
minerals,  or  any  other  distinct  bodies  that  were  found 
in  rocks,  under  the  term  of  fossils.  According  to  niodern 
views,  fossils  are  simply  organic  remains,  allowing  the 
word  “remains”  to  apply  even  to  footprints  and  other 
transient  impressions.  A  fossil  is  not  necessarily  a 
petrifaction.  Some  fossil  shells  found  in  comparatively 
old  rocks,  such  as  the  soft  c<u!ipact  clays  of  the  oolitic 
8erie.s,are  less  alfere^l  from  their  living  state  than  many 
shells  included  in  recent  coral  reefs.  Wood,  again,  may 
be  found  in  such  rocks,  still  soft  and  but  little  altered, 
while  in  much  more  recent  formations  it  is  entirely 
mineralized,  and  converted  either  into  flint  or  coal. 


—  That  ilepiirtment  of  geology  which  relates  to  fossils  is 
termed  l“Ai,*0NT0L0ciY,  7.  r.  ,  . 

Fos'^il  n.  {Min.)  Copalite,  a  fossil  liydro- 

carlpoii  from  tlie  idue  clay  of  llighgate  Hill,  near  London. 

It  reseml.les  ihe  resin  copal  (7.  v.)  in  hardness,  color, 
lustre,  truiisparency,  and  ditllcult  solubility  in  alcohol, 
n,m/>.  Carbon  86-7,  hydrogen  11-4,  oxygen  2-9.  Sj>.  gr. 
1-01-1-05.  ,  ^ 

Fossilif  eroiis,  a.  [ Lat. /rmiVts,  fossil,  and /«rrr,  to 
produce.]  Containiiig  fossil  remains ;  as,  fossiiiferous 
Strata,  fossxHf  rous  rocks. 

Fos^ilifioa'tioii,  n.  (Lat./o5si7is,  fossil,  and/accrc, 
t<i  make.]  Act  of  becoming  fossil. 

n..  The  science  of  fossils. 

F4»H'j>iiliKl«  71.  One  vers<*d  in  the  science  of  fossils. 

FosMilizu'tion.  n.  The  act  or  process  of  conversion 
into  a  fossil,  or  petrified  state. 

Fos'silizc,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  a  fossil,  or  petrified 
state. 

— c.  n.  To  be  changed  into  a  fossil  state. 

Fos'siliz<‘4ls  p.  a.  Coiiverteil  into  a  fossil  state. 

FoJSSonibro'iiC^,  (anc.  Forum  SemprouHy)  ix  town  of 
central  Italy,  prov.  Urbiiio,  on  the  Metauro,  in  a  fertile 
district,  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  Urbino.  Maiiuf.  Silk,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Near  this  town  was  fought.  194  n.c., 
the  great  battle  between  the  Carthaginians  under  As- 
drubal,  the  brother  of  Ilaiiiiibal,  and  the  Komans,  in 
wliich  the  former  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  killed.  This  victory  decided  the  long  contested  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  two  powers.  Fop.  7,227. 

Foss'ores,  n.  pi.  [Lat. /os-not.  a  digger,  ivoxw  fodere,  io 
dig.]  {Zool.)  An  extensive  genus  of  hynienopterous  in¬ 
sects,  belonging  to  the  family  Tfispana’,  q.  v. 

Fosso'rial,  a.  [Lat.  fossor^  from  fodere.,fossuv\.,  to  dig.] 
Digging;  burrow’ing,  or  accustomed  to  dig  or  burrow. 

— w.  {Zool.)  Aninials  which  dig  tlieir  retreats  and  seek 
their  food  in  tlie  earth  are  so  called.  The  locomotive 
extremities,  whicli  are  organized  for  burrowing,  us  those 
of  the  mole,  or  mole-cricket,  are  called  pedes  fossori. 

Fos'sulato,  a.  |  Lat. /o.s.s'w./a,  dim.  of /os.<a,  a  ditcli, 
froni/o5.vu?w,  to  dig.]  Having  trenches,  or  long  narrow 
trench-like  depressions. 

Fos'ter,  V.  a.  [A.  ^.fostrian,  to  nourish;  iroin  foste.r, 
food, yos/rc,  a  nurse,  from  /rrfan,  to  feed.]  To  feed;  to 
nurse  ;  to  nourish;  to  bring  up. 

“  Some  say  that  ravens  /utter  forlorn  children.'*  —  Shaks. 

— To  cherish;  to  forward;  to  promote  the  growth  of;  to 
harbor  or  indulge;  to  encourage:  to  sustain  and  pro¬ 
mote;  as.  to  fostrr  talent,  Xo  foster  ill-will. 

Foster,  John,  an  EngliKlj  essayist.  B.  in  Halifax,  York- 
sliire,  1770.  lie  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  tlie 
B-iptist  College  at  Bristol,  but  after  ])reaching  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  various  small  congregations  with  very  in- 
(lifTerent  success,  ho  resolved  to  devtde  liimself  mainly 
to  literature.  His  AV-.sv/y.f  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  \n\h~ 
lisheil  in  180.5,  N^hile  he  was  officiating  as  paster  of  a 
Baptist  chapel  at  Kronie,  in  Smiiersetshire,  have  been 
reinarkaidy  popular,  especially  among  tlie  iimre  thought¬ 
ful  of  the  community,  an<l  have  gom*  through  upward.^ 
of  twenty  editi<uis.  In  1K08,  F.  married  the  lady  to 
whom  Ids  C8.says  were  originally  addressed,  and  retired 
to  Boiirton-on-lhe-Water,  in  Glouce.stershirc,  where  he 
lived  a  quiet,  studious,  literary  life,  jireaching,  liowever, 
in  the  villages  round  about  on  Suiulays.  In  1819  np- 
peare<l  his  celebrated  E.ssay  on  the  Evils  of  F'pular  Jg- 
nora7\ce,  in  wliicli  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  national 
system  of  Education.  lie  was  long  the  principal  writer 
in  the  Eclectic  /Review,  and  a  selection  from  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  that  magazine  was  publislied  by  Dr.  Price  in 
1844.  D.  1843.  Z’.  was  a  man  of  deep  but  sombre  pi«-ty. 

The  shadows  that  overhung  his  soul  were,  however, 
those  of  an  inborn  melancholy,  and  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  repulsive  gloom  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism. 
Ilis  thinking  is  rugged,  massive,  an<l  original;  and  at 
times,  when  his  gn^at  imagination  rouses  itself  from 
sleep,  a  splendor  of  illustration  breaks  over  his  pages 
that  startles  the  reader  both  by  its  beauty  and  its  sug¬ 
gestiveness. 

Fos'ler,  in  KentueJn/,  a  post-village  of  Bracken  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  Uivor,  abt.  50  m.  N.E.  of  Lexington. 

Foster,  in  Mmneso'a,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  100. 

Fos'ter,  in  Fe7insylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Fos'ter,  in  Rhode.  Jsland,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Providence  co.;  pop.  of  township  in  1870,  1,630. 
Fos'ter,  in  TF<sco/7.^in,  a  post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 
Fos'tera^fe,  n.  The  charge  of  nursing.  —  Raleigh. 
Fos'ter-brotlier,  w.  A  male  nursed  at  the  same 
breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  parents. 

Fos'terburgp,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 
Fos'ter  Centre,  in  Rhode  2sla7id,  a  post-office  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  co. 

Fos'ter-ettiUI,  n.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not 
the  mother,  oi  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 
Fos'terdale,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co„  abt.  120  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Fo<4'ter-daiii,  n.  A  nurse;  one  that  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother,  by  giving  food  to  a  young  child. 

“  The  foster-dam  lolled  out  her  fawning  tongue."  —  Dryden. 
FOH'ter*daii$;;hter,  n.  A  female  fed  and  educated 
like  a  daughter,  though  not  one  by  birth. 

Fos'terer,  n.  A  nurse;  one  who  feeds  and  nourishes 
in  the  place  of  parents. 

Fo^'ter-latlier,  n.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
lather  in  feeding  and  educating  a  child. 

Fos'teriii^,  a.  Nourishing :  cherishing ;  bringing  up. 
— That  cherishes,  or  encourages;  fosterdig  care. 
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Fos^terlin^,  n.  A  foster-child. 

Fos'ter-mother,  n.  nurse. 

Fos't^r*8,  in  Aiabama,  a  post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 

Fos'ter’s,  in  Jllixiois,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  15 
III.  S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

Fos'l4?r*s  Itur,  in  Califo7'nia.,  a  village  and  township 
of  yul»a  CO. ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,200. 

Fos'ter*s  C’r<^ssiii^f*,  in  Ohio.,  a  I’.  O.  of  ^\arren  co. 

Fos'ter's  Cross  Roads,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office 
of  Bledsoe  co. 

Fos'icr-sistcr,  n.  A  female  nursed  aixi  brought  up 
a.s  a  sister,  though  not  of  the  same  parents. 

Fos'ter's  ]91ills,  in  Feyinsylvayua,  a  post-offleo  of 
Armstrong  co. 

Fos'lcr-soii,  n.  One  fed  and  educated  like  a  son 
though  not  one  by  birth. 

Foster's  Ritl^^'e,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

Fos'tertowii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Fos't^rvillo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Henry  co.,  abt, 
1*0  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fos'torvillc,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
CO.,  abt.  155  m.  IV.N.W.  of  AU)any. 

Fosterville,  in  Tennessee.,  a  jiost-village  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  CO  ,  abt.  40  in.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Fosto'ria,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  about 
35  III.  S.  by  E.  of  Toledo ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Fosto'ria,  in  Pen7ixylvania.  a  post-village  of  Blair  co. 
abt.  125  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fotli'er,  n.  Same  as  Fodder,  q.  v. 

—V.  a.  [Cf.  Fodder,  v.  a.,  and  Gi^r.  futtem,  to  cover  within 
or  without,  to  line.]  To  endeavor  to  stop,  as  a  leak  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  w'lieu  afloat,  by  letting  down  a 
sail  under  her  bottom,  by  its  corners,  and  putting  be- 
tw’een  it  and  the  ship's  sides  oakum,  to  be  sucked  into 
the  cracks. —  WebstK7'. 

Fotli'eriii^ay,  a  village  of  England,  co.  NorUiamp- 
ton,  4  m.  fn)m'Ouiidle,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine 
castle,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  born,  and  where  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoni-d,  and  finally  executed. 
The  son  of  the  latter,  James  I.,  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Fot'mal,  n.  {Om.)  A  term  for  seventy  pounds  of 
lead.  —  Sim7no7ids. 

Foii'ati,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov.  Garbioh,  16  m. 
S.S  E.  of  Rosetta. 

Fouol»4,  Joseph,  Napoleon’s  minister  of  police,  was  the 
son  of  a  captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  and  b.  at  Nantes 
in  1763.  It  was  intended  be  should  follow  the  same 
profession  as  his  father,  but  be  adopted  that  of  the  law, 
ami  the  events  of  the  revolution  soon  brought  him  into 
notice.  He  headed  a  popular  society  at  Nantes,  by  w  hich 
he  was  sent,  in  1792,  as  their  dejiuty  to  the  National 
Convention  ;  and  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted 
for  bis  death.  In  1793  lie  waasent  to  Lyons  wilhCollot 
d'Herbois,  and  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  be  there  com¬ 
mitted  are  rec6rde«l  in  hisow'u  letters  and  reports.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Paris,  be  joined  in  the  destruction  of  Robes- 
pieire,  merely  from  the  fear  of  bectmiing  one  of  his 
victims.  He,*how<iver,  had  severid  narrow  escapes  dur¬ 
ing  the  turbulent  times  that  followed :  but  circumstances 
at  length  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  French  police, 
in  which  office  he  was  a  useful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  To  the  siiperintendenco  of  police  Bona¬ 
parte-  added  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  in  1809  he 
made  him  duke  of  Otranto.  He  then  opened  his  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  the  ancient  nobility,  many  of  whom  ho  em¬ 
ployed  as  spies  ;  but  the  emperor  grew  suspicious  of  this 
minister,  and  after  bis  second  marriage  he  resolved  on 
dismissing  him,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  offered. 
As  they  felt  no 
confidence  in  each 
other,  both  em¬ 
ployed  a  secret 
agent  at  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  court ;  which 
agents,  not  being 
known  to  each 
other,  had  no 
means  of  concert¬ 
ing  measures  to¬ 
gether;  conse¬ 
quently  tlieir 
communications 
did  not  agree, and 
the  English  min¬ 
ister  conclud  ed, 
from  the  want  of* 
coincidence  in 
their  proposals, 
that  France  was 
merely  trifling, 
and  complained 
loudly  of  the  in¬ 
sult.  This  led  to 

some  investigation,  when  the  contractor  Ouvrard  was 
proved  to  have  been  secretly  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Otranto.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  duke  of  Uovigo 
was  made  prefect  of  police,  and  F.  was  required  to  de¬ 
liver  up  bis  papers.  He  was  then  sent  into  a  sort  of 
honorable  exile,  with  the  empty  title  of  governor  of 
Rome.  In  1814  be  returned  to  France,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  restored  government.  When  Napoleon 
re-appeared  in  France,  F.  was  suddenly  called  to  the 
ministry,  and  filled  liis  post  with  skill.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government,  when  he  appeared  as  negotiator  bo- 
tw'een  the  emperor  and  the  allied  powers,  to  which  he 
had  sold  himself.  Louis  XVIII.  continued  Otranto  os 
one  of  bis  ministers,  until  by  the  law  of  the  6tli  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1810,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France.  After  trav- 
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elUng  eomo  time  in  Germany,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Tne>ti*,  where  he  h.  in  18-0.  He  whs  certainly  one 
of  the  most  celehrali'd,  and,  perhaps,  tire  most  design¬ 
edly  wicked  of  all  the  French  revolutionists.  One  of 
his  countrymen  has  summed  up  his  character  in  this 
short  sentence,  —  “  Fouciie  eflected  some  good,  and  a 
great  deal  of  evil.” 

Foii«;-aae',  roii;?as»e',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.-it. /ocu«,  a 
fireplace.]  {Mil  )  A  small  mine,  maile  by  sinking  a  pit 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
ami  putting  a  wooden  c.ise  at  the  bottom,  contaiiiiiig 
several  pounds  of  jKiwder,  and  occasionally  some  shells. 

It  was  formerly  fired  by  means  of  a  saucisson,  —  a  long 
narrow  bag  of  linen  filled  with  powiler,  —  whicli  was  pro- 
tecteil  from  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the  dampness  of 
the  ground  by  inclosing  it  in  a  casing  of  wood.  The 
saucisson  communicated  with  the  fougasse  atone  end, 
while  the  other  was  brought  in  a  shallow  trench  under 
the  earth  to  any  point  from  which  the  train  might  bo 
convenit'iitly  fired.  Fougasses  are  generally  made  in 
the  glacis  of  a  work,  to  throw  the  attacking  party  into 
confusion  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  the  work 
by  storm.  A  very  destructive  kind  of  fougasse  is  maiie 
by  filling  the  hole  that  has  been  excavated  to  receive 
the  powder  with  rough  stones,  as  well  as  earth.  In 
modern  warf.ire,  hiugasses  are  exploded  by  means  of  the 
electric  sparks,  ami  by  detonating  powder,  with  which 
wires  communicate  that  are  l.iid  in  the  patli  by  which 
the  assailants  advance  to  the  attack. 

{/oo-zhairy)  a  tow'ii  of  France,  dep.  Ile-et- 
Vilaiiie,  cap.  arroud.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Namjon.  -7  m.  N. 

E.  of  Rennes.  In  the  loth  cent.  F.  was  considered  one 
of  the  keys  of  Brittany.  Maniif.  Sail-cloth  and  hemp 
fabrics,  flannels,  hats,  leather,  &c.  10,278. 

Fou^lit,  imp.  ami  jip.  of  FmiiT,  q.  v. 

Foul*  a.  [A.S./<2/.,  putrid;  Gor./aa/.,  rotten;  allied  to 
Lilt,  puler^f  to  stink.]  Unclean;  covered  with,  or  con¬ 
taining  extraneous  matter  which  is  injurious,  iioxious, 
or  offensive;  turbid;  thick;  muddy ;  filthy ;  dirty;  pol¬ 
luted;  impure;  contaminated ;  as,  a/ouZ  handkercliiel, 
water. —  Scurrilous;  obscene;  profane;  as,  a 
tongue.  —  Cloudy  and  stormy;  rainy  or  teiiipestnous  ; 
a.s,  a /oui  sky,  foul  weather,  —  Defiling;  wicked;  de¬ 
testable;  abominable;  as,  a /ou?  witch.  —  Unfair;  not 
honest;  not  lawful  or  according  to  establislied  rules  or 
customs;  a.s,  a  /'ul  blow,  foul  play. —  Loathst)iiie; 
disgraceful;  shameful;  coarse;  gross;  M,foul  appetites. 
—  Full  of  weeds;  eiitaiigletl;  hindered  from  motion; 
oppose‘l  to  cUut' :  as,  a  Joul  anchor,  —  afoul  bottom, 
said  of  a  ship  —Not  fair;  c«)ntrary,  the  wiml. 

A  foul  cf^y.afirst  draft  with  many  erasures  and  inter¬ 
lineations.— Fo/a^i/oa^  to  cmne  to  variance;  to  quar¬ 
rel. —  To  fall  foul  o/.  to  come  into  ctdlieion  with. 
Foiil,r.  ti.  To  defile;  to  make  filthy  ;  to  daub  ;  todirty; 

tobemire;  to  soil. —  To  entangle. 

— u.  n.  To  become  eiUangletl,  a.s  rope.  —  To  collide,  as 
boats. 

Foii'la*  one  of  the  Shetland  islands  lying  N.  of  the  Ork¬ 
neys  in  the  North  Sea;  hat.  Ou®  8' N.,  Lon.  b'  W. 
Ext.  2  m  long  h.y  an  tMiual  breadth,  with  an  elevation 
of  nearly  1,401  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Foiilarcl,  (/bo'/ar,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  kind  of  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  —  .4.  silk  material  for  ladies’  dressing,  plain,  dyeii, 
or  prill  letl.  —  WorctaUr. 

FouMy.  adr.  Filthily  ;  nastily  ;  hatefully  ;  acandaloufi- 
ly;  disgracefully  ;  shamefully  ;  unfairly;  not  honestly. 

"  Thou  play’dat  most/owMy  for  it." — Shaks, 
FoilI'-IllOHtlie*!,  a.  Using  scurrilous  liuiguago;  op- 
pruliriuud  t  obscciio  or  profitus  t  uttering  aluisr,  or  pro- 
liino  or  obsesue  word.s ;  accuHtuuic*tl  to  use  bud  luuguuge. 
Foul'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  foul  or  tiltliy ; 
liltUiuess  ;  defilement.  —  Quality  or  state  of  containing 
or  being  covered  witli  anything  e.vtraneous  wliirb  is  nox¬ 
ious  or  offensive;  pollution;  impurity.  —  Ilateluliiess; 
atrociousiiess ;  abomiiiableness ;  wickedness.  Uiiiair- 
ness;  dishonesty  ;  want  of  candor. 

an  island  on  tlie  K.  coast  of  Itngland,  co. 
Ks.sex,  in  the  N.  Sea,  'J  m.  from  Roehford;  poj>.  abt.SOo. 
Fotil'-spukeii,  u.  Using  profane,  scurrilous,  or  alnisive 
langua"'e. 

(  ffto'mcixf^)  n.  ^A.S.  flilt  fetid,  and  marten^ 
Fr.  mart^..j  {Zool.)  See  Mu8TEL.\. 

Found*  imp.  and  pp.  of  Fini>,  q.  i’. 

Found*  V.  a.  [Fr.  fowler;  bat.  f undare,  from  fundus, 
the  bottom.]  To  lay,  as  the  bottom,  base,  or  foundation 
of  anything;  to  set  or  place,  as  on  something  solid,  for 
support;  to  lay  the  foundation  of,  and  raise  a  super¬ 
structure  upon ;  raise ;  to  erect;  to  construct;  to  es¬ 
tablish,  as  on  something  solid  and  durable.  —  To  begin; 
to  form  or  lay  the  basis  of;  to  institute;  to  give  birth 
to;  to  originate;  to  cHtablUh  on  a  base. 

Found*  V.  a.  [Fr.;  h.\t.  fuwlo,  fasus ;  allied  to  Or. 
cktd,  cUeuso,  to  pour,  and  Ilind.  oond>‘lna,  to  pour.]  lo 
cast ;  to  form  by  melting  a  metal  and  pouring  it  into  a 
mould. 

“  With  wondrous  %,Ti  founded  the  massyore.'*— .V/fioa. 
Founda'tion,  n,  \\ja\.  fundatio.]  Act  of  founding  or 
fixing  the  ba.se;  the  base  of  an  edifice;  original;  rise; 
origin  ;  that  part  of  a  building  which  rests  on  the 
ground;  the  base  or  groundwork  of  anything;  estab¬ 
lishment.— A  donati<»n  or  legacy  appropriated  to  sup¬ 
port  an  institution  ;  an  established  revenue,  particularly 
for  a  charity;  emiowment ;  settlement;  institution. 

{Arch)  Tlie  word  F.  may  he  applied  either  to  the 
surface  or  beii  on  which  a  building  rests,  or  to  the  lower 
Dart  of  the  building  which  rests  on  the  natural  bed. 
1  FouYidation  as  the  bed.  The  best  that  can  be  had  is 
solid  rock,  or  any  kind  of  resisting  incompressible  stra¬ 
tum  free  from  water.  Where  there  is  no  chance  of 
water,  sand  forms  a  solid  foundation.  When  the  soil  is 


soft,  loose,  and  shifting,  a  solid  bearing  can  bo  obtained 
only  by  driving  piles  or  long  beams  ot  wood  sharpened 
at  the  end,  through  the  soil  soil,  till  th^y  reach  a  hard 
bottom.  This  is  then  jilaiiked  or  laid  with  cross-beams, 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  Tlie  piers  of  many 
bridges  are. formed  in  this  manner.  V\  here  the  soil  is 
soft,  but  not  shifting,  as  in  the  case  of  made  or  deposited 
earth,  the  method  of  concreting  is  adt>pted  —  i:  a 

large  surface  is  laid  with  broken  metal  or  gravel,  ami 
run  together  with  hot  lime,  so  as  to  form  a  broail,  solid 
artificial  rock,  on  which  the  huihling  may  rest. —  2. 
Foundation  as  the.  base,  of  the  building.  The  broader 
and  larger  the  lower  course  of  the  mason-work,  the 
stronger  the  wall.  The  stones  should,  if  possible,  ex¬ 
tend  through  and  through,  and  project  on  each  side  ot 
the  wall.  In  the  best  periods  of  ai  t,  the  fonndatione 
have  always  been  must  attentively  considercii.  The 
Romans  formed  solid  bearings  of  concrete  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  paid  great  attention  to  secure  the  stability 
of  their  biiihlings.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  there  was 
want  of  knowledge  combined  with  want  of  materials 
and  means,  many  buildings  fell  from  the  yielding  of  the 
foumliitions.  Some  of  the  earlier  Gothic  buildings  also 
suffered  from  the  same  cause.  But  knowledge  came 
with  experience,  and  the  foundations  of  the  later  Gothic 
buildings,  during  the  14lh  and  15th  centuries,  were 
built  with  extreme  care,  and  on  tlie  virgin  soil; — the 
stones  being  as  finely  dressed  as  those  above  grouml, 
wt-re  necessary  to  resist  a  strong  thrust.  Ami  where  the 
weight  is  thrown  uiUMpially  on  piers  and  walls,  these  de¬ 
tached  points  are  all  carefull}'  united  below  the  floor 
with  a  net-work  of  soliil  walls. —  Bad  foumiations  are 
often  the  cau.se  of  the  ruin  of  many  modern  buildings. 
This  arises  from  the  costly  nature  of  making  a  good 
foundation,  when  the  soil  is  nf)t  naturally  suitable.  But 
it  is  clear  that  no  expense  shouhl  be  spared  to  make  the 
foundation  good,  as  the  value  and  stability  of  the  super¬ 
structure  depend  entirely  on  the  security  of  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

Fomida'tioner,  n.  One  who  derives  support  from 
the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  great  school. 
Foiiii<la'tionlPHM,  a.  Without  foundation. 
Fotiiida'tioii  •  iiitiHliii*  n.  {Manuf.)  An  open, 
gummed  fabric,  used  for  stiffened  «lre8aes  and  bonnets. 
Foiiii<l'or*  n.  One  who  founds,  establishes,  ami  erects: 
one  who  lays  a  foundation;  aii  author  ;  an  originator. — 
An  endower. 

— [Vt.  fondeur.']  A  cluster;  one  who  casts  metals. —  A 
lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

FouiMler*  r.n.  [Fr. /ow/rc,  from  Lat./anr/crc,  to  pour, 
to  melt.]  To  melt ;  to  sink  ;  to  fail :  to  trip ;  lo  fill  or  bo 
filled  with  water,  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  internal  inflammation  and  great  soreness 
in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  tliat  he  is  ready  to  stumble  or 
fall. 

F<>llii"<l<*ro<l* />.  a.  Made  lame  in  the  feet  by  inflam¬ 
mation  and  extreme  tenderness,  us  a  horse.  —  Sunk  in 
the  sea,  lus  a  shij). 

Foiiii'cloroiiM*  a.  [See  Founder.]  Full  of  bogs;  fail¬ 
ing;  niinou-'^. 

Fouii'<ll‘rs»<Inst*  n.  Powder  of  charcoal,  or  of  the 
coal  used  by  founders  to  sitt  on  the  moulds.  Simnionds. 
Foiiii'iicrs-jvijmtl,  Ti.  A  species  of  sand  used  bytound- 
ers  to  sift  on  the  moulds.  —  ^immonds. 

Fouii'Uory,  n.  [h'v.  fonderie.]  Tlie  art  of  founding, 
or  of  casting  metals  into  various  forms  for  use;  the 
casting  of  statues.  (See  Founding.)  More  especially, 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting  metals.  (Com* 
monly  written /o««</ry.) 

FoiiiKl^iii;;*  n.  The  proces-s  of  producing  any  article 
by  causing  molten  metal  or  plaster  ot  Paris  to  run  in 
a  lii|uid  state  fiito  a  mould  of  the  requisite  form,  which 
is  inaile  in  various  ways,  and  of  substances  best  suited 
for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  material  that  is  to  be 
poured  into  it.  The  process  is  applied  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  articles  in  iron,  bronze,  bell-metal,  lead,  steel, 
copper,  porcelain,  phustiT,  and  cement  of  various  kinds. 
The  method  of  tounding  or  casting  cannons  in  iron  and 
bronze  will  bo  found  elsewhere  (see  C.vnnon),  and  a.s  tlie 
process  atl«»pt<’<i  in  casting  statues  in  plaster,  and  mak¬ 
ing  ornuinental  pottery  and  busts  in  Pari.iU  ware,  differs 
so  materially  from  that  which  is  useil  in  funning  metal 
castings,  each  will  be  described  in  that  branch  of  art  to 
whicii  they  respectively  belong  (see  I’orcei.ain,  Potteuy, 
ScuLi'TURE),  and  the  present  article  dovote<l  to  a  hriel 
account  of  the  method  a<lopte«l  in  founding  iron  cast¬ 
ings  of  great  size,  and  bell.s  and  statues  in  bell-metal 
and  bronze.  An  account  of  type-founding  will  also  he 
given  under  its  pnvper  lieading;  (sec  Type-founding.) 
After  iron  ore  has  been  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  water  that  mav  exist  in  it,  it  is  thrown  into 
an  eimrmous  furnace  (see  Blast-furn.yces.  Iron  Manu- 
FACTUKE).  With  a  (juantity  of  coke  and  limestone,  the 
latter  of  which  acts  as  a  'flue  to  the  ore,  ami  promotes 
the  melting  of  the  iron.  Tlie  following  proportion  is 
generally  observed,  namely,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coke  and 
8  cwt.  of  limestone,  broken  in  very  small  pieces,  to  every 
ton  of  ore  ;  but  if  pig-iron  be  used,  or  iron  that  has  been 
extracted  from  the  ore,  the  addition  of  limestone  is  not 
necessary.  When  this  mixture  is  in  the  furnace,  a 
strong  current  of  air  is  directed  against  the  glowing 
mass,  and  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  turnace, 
leaving  a  quantity  of  scoriic,  technically  calleil  “slag,” 
behind  it,  when  tlie  vent  at  the  bottom  has  been  opened, 
ami  tlie  molten  fluid  allowed  to  escape.  The  model  of 
the  article  to  be  cast  is  generally  made  in  wood,  and 
from  those,  models  moulds  are  constructed,  being  made 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellow  sand,  which  liM  been  well 
mixed  and  kneaded  with  a  little  water.  It  the  article 
is  to  he  made  in  a  solid  piece,  there  is  not  much  dilti- 
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cultyin  making  the  mould,  which  Is  generally  fjwhioned 
in  two  pieces  if  the  casting  he  cylindrical  in  shape,  or 
in  more  than  two  if  it  be  irregular  in  lorni ;  but  when 
it  is  to  be  cast  hollow,  a  core  is  formed,  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  mould,  leaving  a  cer¬ 
tain  thickness  everywhere  between  llie  inner  surftue  of 
tlie  mould  and  the  exterior  of  the  core;  the  former  of 
which  gives  the  external  lortn  to  the  casting,  and  the 
latter  the  internal  form.  To  make  the  core,  a  quantity 
of  wax  or  clay  is  pressed  into  the  mould, or  parts  ol  the 
mould  if  it  he  ma<le  in  pieces,  of  the  thickness  required 
for  the  metal.  The  nionhl  having  been  tlius  lined,  is 
then  built  t(»gether,  and  the  internal  cavity  filled  with 
sand,  or  a  composition  made  for  the  jiurpose.  The  ex¬ 
terior  mould  is  then  taken  off.  and  the  wax  c»r  clay 
which  represented  the  metal  is  removed,  leaving  the 
core  around  whicli  the  mould  is  subsequently  built  up, 
being  prevented  from  touching  it  by  stops  that  are 
arrange<l  to  preserve  the  necessary  sjiace  between  the 
mould  and  the  core.  They  are  then  thoroughly  dried 
by  being  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  heat  in  a  drying- 
stove.  Great  care  is  taken  to  insure  perfect  freedom 
from  moisture,  which  would  generate  steam,  and  cause 
an  explosion  at  tiio  entrance  of  the  metal.  As  soon  as 
all  parts  of  the  mould  are  dry,  tliey  are  built  together 
and  8urrounde<i  by  sand,  wliicli  is  carefully  banked 
up  around  and  over  the  mould,  to  assist  in  rcMisting 
the  weight  of  the  metal  when  it  enters:  but  if  the 
casting  he  of  considerable  size,  it  is  generally  buried  in 
a  pit  below  the  level  of  the  furnace,  which  is  filled  with 
sand  as  soon  as  the  mould  has  been  built  up  in  it,  and 
in  such  cases  the  mould  and  core  are  strengthened  by 
bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  which  have  been  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  jjrocess  of  making  them.  Sometimes  the  moulds 
are  packed  with  sand  into  Irames  of  iron  or  casting- 
boxes.  ^Vllen  all  is  ready,  the  furnace  is  ojiened,  and 
tlio  metal  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  mouhi  along  chan¬ 
nels  made  for  the  jjiirpose,  or  if  the  mould  be  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  furnace,  and  the  casting  be  of  small  size, 
it  is  carried  from  the  furnace  by  men  in  large  iron  pots 
or  crucibles.  Sufficient  time  is  then  given  to  allow  the 
casting  to  coid,  after  wfiich  the  mould  is  broken  off,  and 
the  iron,  if  necessary,  is  cleaned,  and  the  external  rough¬ 
ness  removed  by  filing,  &c.  The  above  is  an  cuitline  of 
the  process  used  in  making  castings  in  iron,  and  it  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  for  t  nstitigs  in  all  kinds  of  metal, 
with  some  sliglit  difference,  that  is  r«-quired  either  by 
the  form  of  the  article  (see  Shell),  or  the  peculiar  metal 
of  which  it  is  made.  In  castinglarge  bells  for  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  clock-towers,  and  groups  of  figures,  or 
statues  of  great  size,  very  large  furnaces  are  required, 
as  the  whole  of  the  metal  used  in  thecasting  must  be 
melted  and  run  into  the  mould  at  one  time.  The  pit  in 
which  the  boll  is  cast  is  made  near  the  furnace.  The 
core  consists  of  a  mass  of  brickwork  covered  with  a  com¬ 
position  of  loam  and  horse-dung,  which  is  carefully  fash¬ 
ioned  to  the  sliajie  of  the  interior  of  the  bell.  Another 
coating  of  composition  is  then  added,  after  sprinkling 
the  core  with  tan-dust  to  prevent  one  coat  from  adlier- 
ing  to  the  other,  and  this  is  carefully  mouhled  to  the 
form  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell,  forming  what  is  called 
the  model.  More  tan-dust  is  then  applied,  and  on  tlie 
model  a  third  coating  is  laltl,  called  the  shell,  which 
eventually  gives  the  form  to  the  exterior  of  the  hell. 
This  shell  is  then  carefully  taken  off  and  the  model  re¬ 
moved,  after  which  the  shell  is  built  up  round  the  core, 
and  the  pit  filled  with  sand  or  loam.  The  bell-metal, 
formed  of  tin  ami  cojiper  (see  Bell-mttal),  which  lias 
been  melted  in  a  furnace  heated  with  wood,  instead  of 
coal  or  coke,  is  then  allowed  to  run  into  the  mould. 
After  casting,  the  tone  of  the  bell  is  duly  regulated  (see 
Bell).  The  method  used  in  casting  bronze  statues  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  castings  in  iron  and  bell- 
metal  ;  but  the  composition  of  whii  h  the  mould  an»l  core 
are  made  i.s  different,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  brick-dnst.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  large  bn>nze  castings  in  one  piece,  as  they  ean  be 
made  in  jiarts,  which  are  afterwards  soldered  together. 
The  compositiim  of  bronze  is  given  under  its  proper  head¬ 
ing;  (see  Br  ^nzb.) 

Foilii<l'li  11$?*  ti.  (  From  found,  fnd.^  One  that  is  found ; 
a  child  lound  without  a  parent  or  owner  ;  a  deserted  or 
expose.l  infant. 

Foiili«riiiiJ?-ll««'l»ital.  "■  A  charitable  institution 
eslal.iislied  for  the  can-  and  bringing  up  of  foniidlinps,  or 
cliiidrcn  tljat  liave  been  abainUnied  by  their  parents. 
Tliu  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  prevent  tliedeslrnc- 
tion  of  eliihlren,  eitlier  by  aelnal  violence  or  tbrongh 
exposure  in  the  streets  or  liipliways;  and  their  estah- 
lishnient  dates  from  the  Middle  Ajics.  In  ancient  Greece 
ami  Rome  tlie  exposure  of  eliihlien  was  a  frequent  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  is  amonir  tlie  (’liinese  at  tlie  present  day.  Nei- 

tlier  IMato  nor  Aristotle  coiideiiiii  it;  they  content  them¬ 
selves  with  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  the  healthier  and  stronger  at  tlie  expense  of  the  more 
weakly.  Thehes  was  the  only  State  ot  ancient  Greec  B 
that  is  known  to  have  forhidden  hy  law  tlie  exposure  of 
children.  Ahancloned  children  were  deelared  liy  law  to 
lie  the  slaves  or  ahsolute  property  of  tliose  wlio  l.roiiglit 
tliem  np.  Tlie  practice  ot  exposing  infants  seems  also 
to  liave  prevailed  among  the  Germanic  nations  liefore 
the  iiilrodm  tinn  of  Christianity.  With  tlie  spread  of 
Christianity,  different  feelings  began  to  prevail  on  tins 
subject,  anil  Ihe  exposnreof  infants  was  forbidden  liy  the 
emperors  Valentinian  and  Gratian.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stricter  laws  that  came  in  force  conrerning  marriage,  and 
against  conculiinage,  rendered  women  inoreaiixious  than 
before  to  conceal  their  sliame,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  danger 
to  infants  of  being  exposed  or  put  to  death  was  ratlier  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished;  and  hence  Gihhon  has  some 
reason  to  speak  of  cliild-oxposuro  as  one  of  the  most 
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etubborn  romnnnts  of  hpatlnmilom.  So  early  ^  the  6th 
century  a  6p'*cie8  of  foumlling-hospitjvl  is  saia  to  l»ave 
existed  at  Treves,  the  llien  bishop  of  tliat  place  pennit- 
ting  chibireu  to  be  deposited  in  a  marble  basin  whieh 
stood  before  the  cathtMlral,  and  giving  them  in  charge  to 
the  members  of  the  church.  The  first  well-autheiiticatejl 
instance,  liowever,  is  that  established  at  Milan,  in  ie<, 
by  the  arch-presbvter  Datheus.  Subseipieutly,  toiind- 
ling-hospitals  were  established  at  Montpellier  in  10.  ,  a 
Einbeck  in  1200,  at  Florence 

1331,  at  Paris  in  1362,  and  at  Venice  in  13bU.  In  n9», 
Innocent  III.,  when  rehuilding  the  great 
Santo  Spirito  at  Rome,  allotted  a  portion  ot  it  for  the 
reception ot  foundlings.  This  system  prevails  ^'r^nce, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  ami  in  general  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countrieJi  in  Europe,  %shereas  in  Protestant  ^ 

is  not  looked  upon  with  favor.  The  principal 
that  has  been  raised  against  foundling-hospitals  is,  tl  at 
they  tend  to  encourage  illegitimacy;  and 
gument  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  they  have  the  efl^ect  of 
preventing  child-murder.  The  question  is  one  'fO 
great  ditficulty  ;  but  the  prevailing  oiunion  lu  this  coun¬ 
try  has  alwavs  been  opposed  to  these 
ing,  on  the  whole,  more  pernicious  than  beneficial.  Ihe 
mortalilv  in  foundling-hospitals  has  always  been  veiy 
great,  though  the  evil  h^.in  some  me^ure  been  miti¬ 
gated  in  more  recent  times  by  means  of  improve*!  man¬ 
agement  and  the  practice  of  giving  out  children  to  be 
mirsed.  The  usual  mode  of  depositing  children  in  the 
hospital  is  by  means  of  a  turning-box  fixed  in  the  wall, 
in  which  the  child  is  laid.  ami.  on  a  hell  being  rung,  it 
is  taken  in  by  one  of  the  wat.-hers.  The  proportion  ot 
illegitimate  children  in  Paris  is  about  one  in  every  three 
births;  and  of  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  chihiren 
about  oS  out  of  every  100  become  inmates  ot  the  lound- 
ling-hospital,  where  more  than  one-half  of  them  die  be¬ 
fore  they  are  a  year  old.  In  this  country  public  opinion 
has  been  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  esUldishment  of 
fouudling-h«)8pitals.  In  Philadelphia,  abandoned  chil¬ 
dren  are  t-tkeii  in  charge  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  such  is  generally  their 
condition  when  found,  <iie  soon  alter  removal  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals;  but  such  as  survive  are  Nvell  provided  for  by 
adt)ption  in  respi^cfiible  families.  In  New \*irk  such 
children,  and  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
for  them,  are  taken  to  a  Foundling  ll*)apital  which  has 
recently  been  estahlisheil  upon  the  principles  which 
govern  stich  instiliitions  in  Paris. 

Foiin'tlresH,  «.  A  female  founder;  a  woman  who 
founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows  with  a  fund. 
Foun  dry*  n.  See  FouxfiEir. 

Fonn'<lry villo,  in  7V«n.«y/ratiia,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.,  about  1-4  lu.  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomsburg. 
Fount,  n.  A  spring;  a  fountain. 

Same  ns  Font,  q,  v. 

Foiiii'tHiii,  Tl  [f**".  J'ofitczmf  f  Ij.  Lat.  ./bnfotia,  from 
I>at.  fontiHy  from  /undo,  to  pour;  San-^k.  to 
flow,  to  swim.]  A  spring  or  source  of  water  rising  above 
the  ejirlh  in  a  jet  or  jets,  forced  up  by  either  natural  or 
artificial  means.  Artificial  F.  flow  from  vases,  stitues. 
or  other  picturesque  piece.s  of  sculpture.  Among  the 
ancients,  F-  were  generally  esteemed  sacred,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  and  libations  were  made  in  their  honor.  Horace, 
in  his  Odes,  gives  a  tribute  of  praise  to  one  at  Rome,  di.s- 
tingui8he<i  by  the  appellation  of  Font  Blandusim.  Many 


Fig.  1051.  —  FOtTNTAiN  OP  THE  pTiADO  (Madrid). 

of  the  Greek  cities  were  adorned  with  these  beautiful 
and  necessary  objects  of  art.  Corinth  especially.  In  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  F.  were  seen  in 
nearly  every  situation ;  an*l,  from  the  number  of  leaden 
pipes  also  found,  it  seems  that  every  house  was  provnled 
with  one.  Moslem  F  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
ornamental.  Tliis  arises  from  the  use  of  distributing 
water  in  pipes  through  the  houses,  making  the  street 
fountains,  to  a  great  extent,  useless.  It  is  found,  how¬ 


ever  that  our  town  popplation  —  both  man  and  beast 
remiire  Some  public  supplies  of  water,  and  these,  in  this 
country,  begin  to  be  largely  snpi-lie.l  by  the  nnmerous 
driuking-lount^ln8  which  are  being  constructed  in  1  tiil- 
adelphiu  ami  other  of  our  principal  cities. 

_ Original  •  first  principle  or  cause:  the  source  of  anything. 

Foun  tain  of  Hero.  {HydruuUcs.)  An  ingenn.us 
machine,  of  which  the  invention  is  ascribed  to  Hero  ot 
Alexandria,  who  lived  about  150  years  before  our  irra. 

Its  principle  is  the  transmission  of  the  pressure  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  body  of  water  in  one  vessel  to  that  in 
another  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  air.  The  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  the  apparatus 
consist  Ui  1052)  ot  two 

close  vessels,  A  and  H.  the  first 
placed  at  some  height  above 
tlie  other,  and  conne*  led  by  a 
frame;  an<l  of  three  tubes  or 
pipes,  of  vhich  the  first,  a  6, 

(lescemls  Irom  a  hjisin,  C,  to 
Very  near  the  bottom  ot  the 
lower  vessel,  P;  the8ec*>nd,  Cf/, 
rises  from  the  summit  of  the 
ves>el  B  to  the  top  of  A;  the 

third,  e /,  rising  from  the  lower  _ _ 

part  of  A  to  some  height  above  f'ig,  1052. 

A,  and  forming  the  jet  at  /.  fountains  of  hero. 
C«»nceive  the  vessel  A  to  he  .  .  <• 

filled. with  water,  an<l  B  with  air.  In  this  disposition  of 
tlie  apparatu^s.  h‘t  water  be  poured  into  the  basin  C;  this 
will  descend  through  the  pipe  a  5.  ami  giwhially  fill  the 
vessel  B.  But  as  it  rises  in  B,  the  air  in  tlmt  vessel  es¬ 
capes  through  the  pipe  cd,  and  is  compressed  at  the 
top  of  A,  and,  by  its  spring  or  elasticity,  forces  the 
water  through  the  tube  f  f.  and  thus  produces  a  jet  at 
f,  which  will  continue  until  the  vessel  A  is  nearly  em|v 
‘tied,  or  B  nearly  filled.  The  force  which  produces  the 
jet  is  eciual  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  levels 
of  the  water  in  C  and  B:  according  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  water  should  spout  to  a  height  above  its 
level  in  A  equal  to  that  distance;  but  its  friction  against 
the  walls  of  the  tube  c/,  and  the  re>istance  t<>it8  ascent 
offered  by  the  air,  prevent  more  than  a  fraction  of  this 
height  lieing  attained.  2,  Fig.  1052,  represents  the 
•fountain  of  Hero  in  another  form.  .\n  apparatus  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  is  employed  for  draining  the 
water  from  the  mines  (d  Schemnit/  in  Hungary. 
Fonii'tftiii,  ill  Colorudo,  a  j>ost-offlce  of  K1  Paso  co. 
Fotlii'taiii,  in  yrnfi-ma,  a  M  .  co. :  area,  about  400  sq. 

III.  Fivers.  Wabash  River  and  Coal  Creek.  Sur/are. 
generally  level;  soil,  very  fertile,  ^fin.  Coal  and  iron 
in  abundance.  Cap.  Covington.  7bp.  about  17,000. 

—A  post-office  of  Fountain  co. 

j'otiil'tHiii,  in  a  township  of  Juneau  co.; 

jxtp.  about  too. 

Fountain  City,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Puebla  co., 
on  the  Arkansjis  River,  about  100  m.  S.  of  I)enver. 

Foil  11  tain  Fity,  in  Wi.<consin,  a  post-villaueof  Buffalo 
co.,  on  the  .Mississippi  River,  about  8  m.  above  Winona. 
Foniitaiii  <'roek.  in  Tennessee,  a  P.O.  of  .Maury  co. 
Fountain  I>ale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P  C.  of  .^dams  co. 
Foniitain  Flreoii,  in  ]llino{.s.  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co..  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Carthage. 

Foniitain  Green,  in  Maryland^a  post-office  of  Har¬ 
ford  CO.  ^  «  r»  X 

Fountain  Green,  in  f7a/i,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete 
CO,,  about  28  m.  N.  (*f  Manti. 

Fonn'taiii-lieail,  n,  Tlie  head  or  source  of  a  foun¬ 
tain:  primary  source ;  original;  first  principle. 
Fountain  ilill,  in  Arkansas,^  post-village,  former 
cap.  of  .\shb’y  co.,  about  155  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock 
Fonn'tainless.  a.  That  has  no  fountain. 
Fonn'taiii-|>en,  n.  A  writing-pen  with  a  reservoir 
for  ink.  , 

Fountain  Prai'rie,  in  Trj>ccm,<in,  a  township  of 
Columlda  co. ;  po/>.  about  1,100. 

_ (Formerly  F\u.  Liver,)  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co. 

Fountain  Knn,  in  Kentuo.y^  a  post-village  of  Mon- 
roe  CO. 

Fountain  Spring*,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Wood  co. 
Fonqnier  Tin'ville.  Antoine  Quenti.n,  (/oo7.r^i\) 
an  execrable  monster  of  the  French  Revolution,  B.  1747. 
His  early  career  was  immoral,  but  insignificant.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  figured  as  one  of  tlie 
fiercest  democrats.  By  Robespierre  he  was  appointed, 
first,  a  member,  then  director  and  public  accuser, of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Without  education,  conscience, 
or  sense  of  justice,  lie  executed  with  brutal  apathy  tlie 
bloody  orders  of  the  Committee  ot  Public  Safety.  In 
reference  to  this  feature  of  his  character,  his  country¬ 
men  say  that  “he  had  no  soul — not  even  that  of  a  tigej*, 
which  at  least  pretends  to  he  j)!eased  with  wliat  it  de¬ 
vours.*’  Incapable  of  friendship,  or  of  anything  even 
remotely  allied  to  generosity,  he  systematically  aban- 
donetl  his  successive  coadjutors  in  their  hour  of  need, 
and  sent  to  tlie  scaffold,  without  the  slightest  com¬ 
punction,  Bailly  and  Vergniaud,  Danton  and  Hebert, 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just.  He  himself  died  by  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  in  a  cowardly  manner.  May  7, 1795. 

Four,  a.  \A.S./e.ower:  LaUquatw/r;  Gar. vier;  Sansk, 
cafrar.]  Twice  two. 

Fonrflio  A  PnniAs,  ^  in  Missown 

and  Arka7isaSy  a  small  stream  rising  in  Ripley  co  in  the 
former  State,  aiid  joining  the  Big  Bhwk  River  just  above 
the  village  of  Pocahontas  in  Randolph  co.,  Arkaiisiis. 
Fonreiii*  A  Ueynanit,  {foorsh-a-ra-nn',)  in  3/ts- 
souri,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  65  m.  S.M*. 
of  St.  Lonis. 

Foiirolie  Fa  Favo,  (/w>r.<Wa-/av',)  in  j4rA*a7isa«,  en¬ 
ters  the  Arkansas  River  from  Perry  co. 
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;Foiiroll<*e,(/or-sAa',)n.  {rfer.)  A  ernsB  forked  at  the 

Four7he“ue',  n.  rFr.,afork.]  {Anat.)  The  posterior 
1  coiiiniissure  of  the  latiia  majnra.  ^ 

(Stirg.)  An  instrument  used  for  aiipportinp:  the  ton?ne 

'  dnrinK  tlie  operation  of  dividing  the  traMMiin. 

Four  i'or'ncrs,  in  Margland,&  post-olKce  of  Mont- 
!  gonierv  co. 

Four  Cor'iiors,  in  O/ifo.  a  post-office  of  liiirnn  co. 

Fouroroy,  Astoine  Fr.in^ois  be.  (/oor'trdr.iii  French 
chemist  and  nutunil  pliilosoplier,  B.  at  Paris,  liSo. 
llavii'p  chosen  tiie  medical  prolession  lor  Ins  (a  cnpation, 
he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  stiul.vof  tliose  sciences  which 
are  more  immeiliatel)-  connected  witli  it,  especiall.v  cliem- 
istrv.  In  1784  he  was  aiipointed  prolessor  of  thi.s 
science  at  tlie  .lardin  dii  Ifoi,  ami  hecame  nssocnited 
witli  Berthollet.  Lavoisier,  and  others  in  researches 
which  led  to  vast  improvements. « liilst  '"'pP*'®'™ 

the  new  cliemirni  nomenclature,  entitled  at 

Nomendatun  Chimigur.  On  the  hreaking  out  of  the 
Uevoliition.  he  became  entangled  in  tlie  politics  of  the 
period,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Pans  to  the  ha- 
tiotial  Cotiveiition.  In  1794  he  bcc.ame  a  niomher  of  the 
Committee  of  Ihitdic  S.afet.v,  and  next  year  was  received 
ns  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  In  1,90  Bona- 
parte  gave  iiiin  a  place  in  the  Council  of  State,  when  the 
alfairs  relating  to  public  instruction  were  placed  under 
his  management.  In  tills  important  trust  lie  ah  y  ac¬ 
quitted  liiniseir.  In  the  various  departments  of  chemi¬ 
cal  science  and  natural  philosophy,  he  produced  many 
valualde  works.  D.  1809. 

FourrtrIn'Ier.  See  Paper  (MANrF.vcTt  Kr,  or). 

FourF.van'sPlists.  part  of  a  larger  group  of  islands 
known  ns  the  TwrJvt  Apostles,  lie  off  the  west 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  They  are  abt.  I.at  Ob'®  o4 
S.,  and  Lon.  7505' w.  'ihe  eight  other  islands,  with 
wliicli  tliey  are  classed  as  above,  run  abt.  15  m.  lurtlier 
out  into  the  Pacific. 

Foiir'folrl.a.  Four-double;  quadruple ;  four  times  told. 

— n.  F'oiir  times  ns  miicli. 

— r.  a.  To  make  fourfold,  as  an  assessment.  —  norcesCer. 

Foiir'footed,  a.  Having  four  feet. 

Four-four.  n.  (.Was.)  Applied  to  a  measure  contain¬ 
ing  four  crotcliets  in  a  bar.  - —  Dwigltt. 

Foiirsoii',  n.  [Fr.]  A  wagon ;  a  van.— A  fire-poker; 

Foiir'-llliiulecl,  o.  That  has  four  hands;  qiiadruma- 
nous.  ....  • 

Fourier,  Francois  Ch.ari.es  Marie,  (fonr'r-at,)  the  in- 
ventor  of  the  co-operative  system,  11.  at  Besaiigon,  1768. 
lie  was  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was  brought  up  to  mer- 
c.Aiitile  employment  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  agi¬ 
tations  of  tho'fir.'.t  years  of  the  revohitioii  led  him  to 
reflect  and  speculate  on  the  evils  which  afflict  society 
and  possible  remedies  for  them,  an<l  in  1808  he  announced 
his  discovery  or  theory  in  a  volume  entitled,  TUiorxt 
des  Qtmire.  A/nuvenie7is  et  des  Deslinces  Gtn^rales,  which, 
after  exciting  a  nine-days’  wonder,  was  forgotten.  ^  It 
\v;is  merely  the  prospectus  of  a  voluminous  woik  vhich 
he  liegan  to  publish  in  18'22;  the  first  portion  being 
entitled,  TraiU  de  f  Association  Domeslique  ft  Agricolf. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  press  or  by  tlie^  public 
men  to  whom  Fourier  sent  copies;  nor  did  liis  coni- 
pendium  entitled,  Lf  Notivrau  Monde  Industriel  rt  Socit- 
faire,  find  a  better  reception.  By  a  severe  attack  on 
the  principles  of  the  St.  Simoniaiis  and  Owenites  in 
1831,  Fourier  gained  attention  and  attracted  disciples, 
and  he  soon  after  began  publishing  a  journal,  “  La 
Pbalaiigo,”  for  the  propagation  of  his  views.  Tlie  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  give  practical  shape  to  tiiem  came  to 
nothing,  Imt  the  craving  for  realization  of  his  idea  —  a 
better  distribution  of  laborand  tiie  profits  of  it  liy  means 
of  social  organization  —  is  wide-spread  and  deep-seated^ 


OI  social  -  •<»  TV  .AAV  W|C.  A.....  .. 

especially  in  France.  Fourier  published  various  other 
works,  and  D.  1837.  „  ^ 

Fourierism,  (/oodre-er-ism,)  n.  (Polit.  £con.)  A  sys- 
tem  of  socialism  promulgated  by  Charles  Fourier  (1772- 
1837),  and  which  differs  materially  from  the  systems  of 
communism  strictly  so  called.  It  professes  to  be  based 
upon  natural  laws,  and  to  bo  founded  on  calculations 
w  hich  be  maintained  to  be  the  counterpart  of  Newton's 
physical  system.  This  system,  unlike  communism,  does 
not,  in  theory  at  least,  withdraw  any  of  the  motives  to 
exertion  which  exist  at  present,  nor  does  it  contemplate 
the  abolition  of  jirivate  property.  According  to  the 
Fourierists,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  nseiiil  labor 
wliich  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless 
it  be  either  regarded  as  dishonorable,  or  is  immoderate 
in  degree,  or  destitute  of  the  stiiniilns  of  sympathy  and 
emulation.  They,  therefore,  endeavor  to  strengtlien 
and  foster  those  motives  for  exertion  tliat  are  naturally 
inherent  in  man.  Society  was  to  be  formed  into  iiiwo- 
ciations,  or  jibalansteries,  eacii  comprising  40U  families, 
or  1,800  persons,  numbers  liroiiclit  out  l»y  very  careful 
calculations.  The  phalanstery  was  to  include  everything 
in  structure  and  character  whicli  could  gratify  the 
highest  taste  and  senseof  enjoyment.  The  pursuits  and 
functions  of  the  members  were  to  lie  iiiliillibly  adjusted 
through  a  distribution  by  which  each  person  wa.s  to  lie 
set  precisely  to  that  occupation  in  life  to  wliich  liis  pas¬ 
sions  and  propensities  directed  him.  Life  was  lliiis  to 
be  a  perpetual  enjoyment ;  and  labor,  instead  ot  being  a 
task,  was  to  be  as  much  a  source  of  enjoyment  ns  the 
pursuits  of  the  hunter  or  the  angler.  The  property  of 
the  association  was  to  he  held  in  1.128  shares,  and  the 
whole  products  were  to  be  divided  into  twelve  parts;  of 
wliich  five  were  to  go  to  labor,  four  to  capital,  and  three 
to  skill  or  talent.  The  capital  of  the  community  may 
be  owned  in  unequal  shares  I'y  different  niembers,  who 
would  receive  proportional  dividends,  and  tlie  cliiiin  of 
each  person  to  tlie  share  of  tlie  produce  appropriated  to 
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talent  is  estimated  by  tlie  jrrado  or  rank  which  the  indi- 
vidiiiti  occupies  in  tlie  several  groups  of  Isrtjorers  to  which 
he  or  she  belongs.  The  remuneration,  wlien  receiveil, 
would  n()t  of  necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in  com¬ 
mon.  Tlie  system  however,  as  a  whole,  is  so  coinjjlex, 
that  Fourier  himself  never  admitted  that  even  the  most 
nnlentof  hi.s  disciples  understood  it;  and  to  the  last  he 
would  sanction  nothing  as  an  announcement  of  his 
views  that  he  had  not  himself  written.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  carryout  Fourier’s  views  practically  in  the 
neighborliood  of  the  small  town  of  Ilambouillet,  easily 
accessible  from  Paris.  About  $lUt).000  is  said  to  have 
been  expenib‘d  in  the  attempt,  which  proved  a  failure. 
Fourierism  is '*  tlie  most  skilfully  combined,  and  with 
the  greatest  foresight  of  objections,  ot  all  the  forms  of 
socialism.”  It  “does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general 
laws  by  which  human  action,  even  in  the  present  im¬ 
perfect  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is 
inlluenced;  and  it  wouhi  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce 
it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted  to  rijalizea  great  part 
of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans.” — Ref.  En- 
cyclopedia  /?/*i^aumca,  art.  Communism,  (Principles  of.) 
Foii'rierite,  n.  An  atlhorent  to  Fourierism. 

Four  in  iri5consj‘»,  a  cliuin  of  lakes  in  Pane 

CO.,  known  respectively  as  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  lakes.  First  Lahe,  the  smallest  and  lowest  of 
the  chain,  is  about  3  m.  long  by  2  in.  w'i<ie,  and  has  its 
outlet  in  Catfish  River;  Second  Lake,  about  4  in.  N.^^  ., 
and  communicating  by  means  of  a  small  stream,  is  3^ 
ni.  long  bv  2  broail ;  Third  Lakt,  about  1  m.  N.W  .  ot  the 
last,  is  about  m.  long  by  2  m.  wide  ;  finally,  Fourth 
Lake,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  is  6  in.  long  by  4 
wide,  and  separated  from  Tliird  Lake  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  upon  which  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  ^tate,  is 
built.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  cobl  hikI  pure,  nnd 
mostly  navigable  for  small  steamers.  The  two  last  are 
now  called  lakes  Monona  ami  Mendota. 
Four'-leSfar^^^  Having  four  legs. 

Foiir'liii;^,  n.  A  name  fOr  any  one  of  4  children  born 
at  the  same  birth. 

F4»lir  in  hwa,  a  township  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  556. 

Four  in  Missouri,  a  p<J8t-<)lhce  of  Dunklin  co. 

Four  >lile  Braucli,  in  .i?.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
liarnwell  (list. 

Four  yilte  Branoli,  in  a  post-office  of 

Monroe  co. 

Four  Mile  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Kalama- 
Z(.M)  River  in  Kalamazoo  co. 

Four  Mile  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Miami  River 
in  BuHer  co. 

Four  Mile  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  O.  of  Perry  co. 
Fouriieaii,  (ybor'no.)  Ti.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  The  chamber 
of  a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is  placed. 
Fouriie'tite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mixture  of  galenite  with 
copper  ore.  See  Oalknitk. 

Foiir'ni  IslaiuKj  a  group  of  about  20  small  islands 
in  the  Urecian  Archipelago,  between  Nicaria  and  Samos, 
on  the  eastern. coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  largest  ol 
these  islets  is  about  6  m.  in  circuit. 

Four'peiiee,  n.  A  British  silver  coin;  a  groat. 
Fourscore,  a.  Four  times  twenty;  eighty. 

Four  square,  a.  Having  four  sides  and  four  angles 
e(iual;  quadningular. 

Four'teen,a.  [ Four  and  ten ;  A.S.  feowerti/ne.]  Four 
and  tea;  twice  seven. 

Four  lee  util.  Cl.  The  ordinal  of  14;  the  fourth  after 
the  tenth.  _ 

— n.  (Mus.)  An  interval  embracing  an  octave  and  a  i  th. 

n'arnrr. 

Four'teeti  Mile  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Ohio 
in  Clarke  co. 

Four'teen  Mile  Creek,  in  Aff-ssissippi,  enters  Big 
Black  River  in  Hinds  CO. 

Fourth,  a.  Onlinal  of  4;  the  next  after  the  third. 

— n.  (Mas.)  A  distancecumprisiiig  three  diatonicintervals. 

There  are  three  kinds  ol  fourths;  viz.,  the 

composed  of  a  whole  tone  and  two  semitones;  the 
perfect  F;  consisting  (if  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitoim; 
ami  the  extreme,  sharp  or  superjiuous  F.,  consisting  ol 


thn^o  whole  tones. 

Fourth  Cross'in;::,  in  CiUfornia,  a  post-village  of 
Calaveras  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.  ot  Mokidumno  Hill. 

Fourth  I^ake,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Four  Lakes. 

Fourth'ly,  In  the  fourth  place. 

Fourth'-rate,  n.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  from  oO  to 
70  guns.  —  Si'iiinonds. 

Four  Towns,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Oakland  w. 

Four-way'-cock,  n.  {Engineering.)  A  cock  having 
two  8(*parate  passages  in  the  plug,  and  communicating 
with  four  pipes. 

Four'-W'heeletl,  a.  Having  four  wheels. 

Foii'»el-oil,  n.  See  Amvlk. 

Fou'ter,  Ii.  A  despicable  fellow. — Craig. 

Fou'ty,  a.  [0.  Fr.  foutu.]  Despicable.  (V  nlgar.) 

Fo'veuto,  a.  [Lat.  fovea,  a  small  pit.]  {Bot.)  Deeply 
pitted. — Gray.  .  ,  ,, 

Fove'olate,  a.  [Dim.  of/oivate.]  {Bot.)  That  has  small 
holes  or  depressions. — Gray.  ,  r,  . . 

Fovilla,  {fo-viVla,)  n.  [Lat.  foveo,  to  nourish.]  {Bot.) 
The  matter  contained  within  th«  membranes  of  the  P'd* 
len-grains.  It  is  k  semi-fluid  gniiiiihir  protoplssm.  iii 
wliich  are  suspended  very  iniiiiito  starch  grannies,  and 
what  apjiear  to  he  oil  glolniles.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
tlie  essential  part  of  the  pollen-grain,  (^ee  1  opi.kn.) 

FotvI.  n.  Ik.S.fugd,  to  fly.)  in  its  general  sense,  this 
term  is  nearly  syiionymons  witli  (nrds  ;  hut  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  it  means  tliose  domestic  lords  hnoight 
op  in  a  farmyard  for  the  table.  Fowls  originally  came 
from  Persia  and  India,  and  th<  y  are  valnah  e  to  the 
breeder  in  many  ways,  yielding  profit  as  they  do  m  eggs, 
In  broods,  and  in  feathers.  Tlie  principal  kinds  of  tins 
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useful  domestic  creature  are:  1.  The  Game  Fowl,  with 
erect  and  sleuder  bodv  uiid  showy  colors,  valued  also  for 
the  delicacy  of  the  tlesh  and  of  the  eg-.n,  although  the 
latter  are  rather  small.  It  is  this  breed  which  is  used  fur 
cock-fighting;  and  so  excessive  i.s  tiio  pugnacity  which 
characterizes  it,  that  broods  scarcely  leathered  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  utter  blind¬ 
ness  by  their  combats.  Some  pouUi y-kee]»errf  think  it 
gO(nl  to  liavo  a  g.iuie-cock  in  their  poultry-yard,  on 
account  of  the  improvement  of  the  (juality  oi  the  lowls 
sent  to  the  table;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  he 
mu.st,  like  the  prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  bo  sole 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  2.  Thi‘  Dorking  Fowl,  so 
named  from  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  wduTo  it  has  long  lieeii 
hreil  in  great  numbers  for  the  London  market  —  a  breed 
characterized  by  fin  additional  8i»ur  on  eacli  leg:  often 
of  a  white  color,  with  short  legs;  one  of  the  mo.st  nselul 
of  all  breeds,  both  for  excellence  of  fiesli  atnl  for  abun¬ 
dance  of  egirs.  3.  'I’lie  Fili.sh  Fowl,  black,  witli  a  white 
tuft,  a  breed  very  extensively  ro.ared  in  France,  Kgypt, 
Ac.,  little  inclined  to  inenbation.  but  valued  for  an  al¬ 
most  uninterrupted  laying  of  egirs.  4.  Tlie  Spanish  F., 
very  similar  to  the  Polish,  but  larger,  nnd  laying  larger 
eggs,  on  account  of  whicli  it  is  now  much  valued,  and 
very  common  in  Britain;  black,  with  white  cheeks  and 
large  re<lcoml).  5.  Tlie  Malay  Fowl,  tall  and  handsome, 
very  pugnacious, but  little  esteemed.  Hamburg  F., 
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(Fig.  1053),of  very  beautiful  idumage,  ami  much  valued 
for  the  quality  both  of  fiesh  and  eggs,  mh  als(»  fifr  ex¬ 
treme  productiveness  of  eggs.  7.  The  ('och in  China  F., 
(see  Gallus,)  a  large,  tall,  ungraceful  variety,  with 
small  tail  and  wings,  for  wliich  there  was  a  great  rage 
among  poultry-fanciers  when  it  wa.s  introduced,  mure 
particularly  ahc»ut  the  year  1852,  and  which  is  valuable 
chiefiy  on  account  of  its  ferundity.  eggs  being  laid  even 
during  winter,  and  the  liens  incubating  frequently.  8. 
The  Bantam  Fowl,  a  diminulive  variety,  rather  curious 
than  useful.  — Of  most  of  these  there  are  iiiany  sub- 
varieties  and  fancy  breeds — gold-p(*ncilled,  silver-pen¬ 
cilled,  Ac.  The  common  Dunghill  Fowl  is  apparently  a 
luved  produced  bv  the  intermixture  of  others,  and  per¬ 
haps  chiefly  a  less  graceful,  less  spirited,  and  less  jnig- 
iiacious  race  of  the  Game  Fow'l.  Iho  Guinea  PowI,ot 
Pintado,  is  sonietiim^s  classed  among  the  common  order 
of  fowls ;  they  are  very  wild  and  restless  in  their  nature, 
and,  unlike  tlie  ordinary  fowls,  they  give  no  notice  to 
any  one  of  their  laving  or  sitting;  tliey  have  conseqnent- 
iv  to  be  closely  watched.  The  Guinea  F.  is  very  delicate 
eating,  and  is  In  sejison  about  Lent.  Their  eggs  are  some¬ 
thing  like  those  of  turkewa,  but  not  so  gross.  As  the 
Guirlea  Fowl  rarely  watches  over  her  nest  and  rears  a 
brood,  its  eggs  are’g«"”''^Hy  put  under  a  common  hen, 
whicli  piM-fonns  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  duties  of 
foster-mother.- S--e  Hmchino,  Poultry,  Ac. 

Fowl,  r.  n.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowls  for  game  or  food. 

F<»w  ror,  «.  A  sport.sman  who  pursues  wild  fowls,  or 
takes  or  kills  them  for  food. 

Fow’I'er,  in  New  York,  a  ])(>st-townshii)  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  on  tlie  Oswegatehie  River,  about  27  m.  S.W.  of  Can¬ 
ton  :  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Fowl'd*,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co.,  abt. 
160  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Fowl'orito,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Rliodonite  (*7.  v.) 
containing  zinc. 

Fowl'd**!^,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Brooke  co, 

Fowler's  Knoh.in’ir.  Ku.,  a  post-office  of  Nicludasco. 

Fowler's  in  Tennessee,  a  po.st-office  of 

Humplireys  co. 

Fowler'^  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Geauga  co., 
about  170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fowler's  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  O.  of  Adams  co. 

Fowl'ersville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Rice  co. 

FowT'ersville^  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co,  • 

FowT'erville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Living¬ 
ston  CO.,  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  27  ni.  E.  by  S. 
of  Lansing. 
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Fowl'erville,  in  New  Vork,  a  P.  0.  of  Livingston  co. 

Fowls'town,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  abt. 
200  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fow'l'iii;;:,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  or  shoot¬ 
ing  fowls  or  birds;  al."»o,  faleoiiry. 

Fowl'iii^-piece,  n.  A  light  gun  for  shooting  fowls 
or  birdH. 

Fox,  George,  the  founder  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  b. 
1624  at  l>rayton  in  Leicestershin*.  England.  His  father 
was  a  weaver,  and  by  the  strict  honesty  of  his  conduct 
had  won  from  his  neiglibors  the  sobri(]Uet  of Righteous 
Clirlster.”  George,  whilo  yet  a  hoy,  was  di^tjn^lui>hed 
by  his  gravity  ami  exemplary  conduct.  \\  lien  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  for  some  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  Fox  describes  liimself  as  having  been  in  a 
very  distres.'ied  state  of  mind,  from  wliich  the  various 
profe.ssors  and  clergymen  to  whom  he  npidied  for  coun¬ 
sel  were  unable  to  relievo  him.  From  tliis  condition  ho 
was  at  lenglli  didivered  by  that  wliicli  ho  regarded  as 
the  voice  of  tlod  in  his  soul,  directing  him  to  Christ  as 
alone  able  “  to  speak  to  his  condition.”  Very  soon  after 
tins  he  commenced  his  public  ministrations  at  Dukin- 
ficld,  Manchester,  and  the  neighborhood.  From  the 
first.  Ids  preaching  seems  to  have  made  many  converts 
and  excited  much  opposition.  Fox’s  first  imprisonment 
took  place  in  the  year  D'4'<,  in  consequence  of  his  oppos¬ 
ing  the  preacher  in  “tlie  great  steeple-house  at  Notting¬ 
ham,”  ou  a  j)oint  of  doctrine.  In  1650  he  was  impris¬ 
oned  at  Derby  under  a  false  charge  of  blasiiheiny.  One 
of  the  commi  tting  justices,  Bennet,  acted  with  great  vi¬ 
olence  on  this  occasion,  an*!  it  was  lie  who  on  Fox  s  bid¬ 
ding  him  “  tremble  at  the  word  of  tlie  Lord,”  first  applied 
to  him  and  his  friends  the  name  of  (Quakers.  Fox  lay  in 
prison  at  Derby  for  about  a  year,  the  time  having  been 
lengthened  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
commission  as  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments  then  be¬ 
ing  rai8('d  by  Parliament.  To  his  belief  of  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness  of  ail  war,  which  prompted  this  refusal,  was 
added  at  the  same  time  a  clear  view  of  the  enormity  of 
the  purdshment  of  death  for  crimes  affecting  property 
only,  and  lie  exerted  himself  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor 
woman  then  in  jail  forilicft.  Within  ten  years  of  Fox's 
first  appearance  as  a  preacher,  meetings  of  the  Friends 
were  established  in  most  parts  of  England.  At  the  same 
time,  so  actively  were  tliey  persecuted,  that  for  many 
years  there  were  seldiun  less  than  a  thonaand  of  them  in 
prison.  Cromwell,  though  himself  favorable  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  curb  tlie 
excesses  of  popular  hostility  launched  in  all  quarters 
against  a  sect  which  denounced  all  state  interference 
with  religion,  and  muiiitaiTicd  tliat  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  without  fee  or  reward.  Fox  had  several  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Protector,  having  been  first  sent  to  him  as 
a  dangerous  person,  by  Colonel  Hacker,  in  1654.  Alter 
much  couversation  with  Idrn  at  Whitehidl  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion,  Fo.x  was  al>out  to  leave,  wlieii  Cromwell 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  saying  — “Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  to¬ 
gether,  we  sliould  be  nearer  one  to  the  other:  ”  adding 
tJuit  he  wished  him  “  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own 
soul.”  Captain  Drury,  wlio  had  taken  Fox  to  London, 
was  commissioned  to  tell  him  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and 
might  go  wliither  he  would.  About  a  month  after  the 
restoration  of  Cliarles  II..  Fox  was  committed  to  Lan- 
ca8terCastle,“on  thocharge  of  being  acomnion  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  of  endeavoring  to  make  insurrection 
and  embroil  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.”  Alter  lying 
in  jail  some  months,  a  liabeas  corpus  was  obtained,  and 
tlie  authorities  showed  their  di&helief  of  these  grave 
charges  by  allowing  Fox  himself,  unbailed  and  unguard¬ 
ed,  to  conv(‘y  to  London  tlie  sheriff  s  return  to  the  writ. 
Tlie  hopes  e’litertaim^d  by  the  members  of  the  young  so¬ 
ciety  that  they  would  be  allowed  a  breathing-tiine  from 
jiersecution,  were  dispelled  ‘at  the  commencement  of 
1661,  by  the  atrocious  measures  vjdiich  followed  the  mad 
attempt  of  Vernier  and  his  Fifth-Monarchy  men.  The 
Act  empowering  magistrates  to  tender  the  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  supremacy  to  any  person  whom  they 
thought  fit  to  suspect,  also  operated  with  great  severity 
against  the  Friends:  under  its  provisions  Fox  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  at  Lancaster  in  the  beginning  of  1664, 
whence  he  was  ri moved  to  Fcarborongh  Castle,  where 
he  lay  till  tlio  autumn  of  1666.  His  treatment  during 
the  greater  part  of  tliis  incarcenition  of  nearly  three 
years  seems  to  have  l>e(*n  most  inhuman,  and  to  have 
seriously  aflected  his  health.  After  his  release.  Fox 
turned  his  attention  more  closely  to  the  internal  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  ikjw  large  society,  ami  to  the  subject  ol  ed¬ 
ucation,  recommending  his  friends  to  establish  schools 
for  the  in.^truction  of  their  cliildren  in  “whatsoever 
things  were  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation.”  In  1669  Fox 
married  Margaret  Fell,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Welsh  courts.  The  year  1670  witnessed  the  passing  of 
the  most  stringent  of  the  conventicle  acts,  forbidding 
under  heavy  penalties  the  n88enihling  for  religions  wor- 
Bliii).  in  any  liouse,  of  more  tiniii  four  persons  beside* 
the  faiiiily.  except  according  to  the  Ufiagefl  (>f  tlie  tlnirch 
of  England.  As  a  society  tlie  Friends  seem  to  have 
stood  almost  alone  in  their  refuBiil  to  comply  with  it 
and  the  pains  and  penaUies  of  the  law  cmiBciinently  fell 
prineipally  upon  them.  Fox  exliorted  ins  friends  to 
finnness.aiid  himself  remained  in  London,  to  sliarewith 
their  siilTeririgs  —  attending  the  meeting  in  Oracechtireh 
Street,  whore  it  was  expectiMl  the  8torni  \vould  first  hill. 
Soon  after  his  rc'covery  from  a  severe  illness  he  sailed 
for  Barbadocs,  where  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the 
interests  of  religion  and  humanity.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  in  his  narrative  of  this  journey  the  germ  of  that 
anti-slavery  principle  which  has  since^  been  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  his  successors.  It  was  whilst  in  this  ifl“ud  that 
Fox  (irew  up  a  btatement  of  his  ow’u  and  his  Inenda 
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belief  in  all  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity, —  a  state-' 
ment  clearly  disproving  their  alleged  sympathy  with 
Sociuian  tenets.  After  a  considerable  lime  spent  in  Bar-| 
bsidoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  North  American  continent,  he 
returned  to  England  in  lb73.  Here  further  persecutions 
awaited  him.  Arrested  for  hohling  a  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  and  detained  for  refusing  to  take  tlie  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  anil  supremacy,  he  tiudi-rwent  14  months  impris- 
ontnent,  and  wms  at  length  liberated  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  on  account  of  the  errors  in  his  indictment. 
In  16r7,in  company  with  Penn  and  Barclay,  who  had 
joined  the  Society  about  ten  years  before,  he  j>aid  a  visit 
to  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  his  ser¬ 
vices  seem  to  have  been  well  received.  The  last  Id  years 
of  Ins  life  were  tranquil  as  regards  personal  molestation, 
but  ho  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  various  w'ays 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  brethren.  Their  perse- 
cnlii»ns  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
ami  although  James,  by  a  stretch  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  ordered  a  general  release  of  those  imprisoned  for 
conscience  sake,  the  legal  toleration  of  dissent  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  next  reign.  In  the  first  year  of  William 
and  .Mary  was  passed  the  bill  which  nullified  the  con¬ 
venticle  acts,  and  allowed  the  Friends  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  in  lieu  of  taking  the  oaths,  ami  Fox  had 
the  gratlficatian  of  seeing  the  public  worship  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  legally  recognized  before  his  death.  1).  1690.  In 
person,  Fox  was  tall ;  in  countenance,  manly,  intelligent, 
ami  graceful;  and  in  mannt^rs,  says  Wm.  Penn,  “  civil 
beyond  all  forms  of  breeding.”  Fox’s  services  in  the 
Christian  church  will  be  variously  estimated  according 
to  the  opinions  formed  of  those  principles  and  practices 
on  which  he  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  insist,  ami 
which  have  now  for  200  years  distinguished  the  Society 
of  Frieuds.  The  man  himself  must,  however,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  to  have  furnished  a  noble  example 
of  unflinching  integrity.  Never  would  he  barter  an  iota 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  Christian  truth,  to  secure 
immunity  from  ridicule  and  persecution.  On  religious 
liberty,  slavery,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  capibil  pun¬ 
ishment.  Ac.,  his  sentiments  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
age;  while  in  regard  to  t»ath9  and  war,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  approximation  to  his  views  in  later  times 
All  that  he  did  and  wrote  is  not  to  be  defended,  neither 
di<l  ho  himself,  nor  do  his  followers  in  religious  profes¬ 
sion,  regard  him  as  other  than  a  falliblo  mortal :  yet  in 
that  progress  of  opinion,  which  so  often  rubs  the  gilt 
from  the  tinsel,  while  it  polishes  tlie  diamond,  we  are 
fain  to  believe  that  on  a  more  faithful  page  than  that 
of  the  prejudiced  historian  —  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly 
and  sincere  —  will  a  place  of  honor  be  more  and  more 
freely  accorded  to  the  memory  of  Geo.  Fox. 

Fo.x.  CH.iRLEs  James,  a  celebrated  English  statesman 
and  orator,  B.  174$.  He  received  his  education  at  West¬ 
minster,  Eton,  and  Oxf<»r<l,  where  his  proficiency  in 
classical  literature  attracted  considerable  notice.  It  was 
the  intention  of  his  father  Lord  Holland,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  capacity,  that  he  should  occupy  a  prom¬ 
inent  station  in  the  political  world,  and  he  accordingly 
procured  for  himaseat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  when  he  was  only  19.  He,  however,  prudently 
remained  silent  till  he  had  attainecl  the  legal  age  of  a 
member,  and  then  we  find  him,  in  17T0,  aiding  the  min¬ 
istry,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords 
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of  the  Admiralty;  hut  he  resigned  that  position  in  1772. 
and  in  1773  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  from  whence  he  was  suddenly  disinis8<*d,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  disagreement  with  Loni  North.  F.  now 
entered  the  listsof  opposition,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  American  war  proved  a  most  powerful  antagonist 
to  the  ministers  of  that  period.  He  foretold  the  defeatof 
the  British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  prophecies  one 
by  one  fulfilled.  On  the  downfall  of  Lord  North  he  was 
appointed,  in  1782,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  which 
situation  he  resigned  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham;  when  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards 
manpiis  of  Lansdowne,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  short-lived  administration,  he 
formed  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  (a  coalition  which 
was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people),  and  resumed 
his  former  office.  He  how  brought  in  his  India  bill, 
which,  after  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
unexpectedly  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Sknd 
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occasioned  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  Pitt  tlien  came  into  power,  while  F. 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  a  long 
contest  took  place  between  these  illustrious  rivals. 
Worn  out,  and  perhaps  disgii.sted  with  public  business, 
he,  in  1788,  repaired  to  the  Continent,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  F.^  and  after  spending  a  few  days  with  Gibbon  the 
historian,  at  Lau.sanne,  entered  the  classic  regions  of 
Italy.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  king,  and  the  probable  necessity  of  constituting 
a  regency,  he  was  soon  recalled.  The  regency'  bill,  the 
trial  of  .Mr.  Ujisting.*!,  and,  above  all,  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  anil  its  effects  on  his  country,  gave  ample  scope 
for  his  talents  and  eloquence,  which  he  coutinued  to 
exert  against  the  administration  of  Pitt,  inveighing 
against  the  war  with  France,  and  denouncing  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  his  great  rival  on  every  subject  of  importance. 
However  men  may  differ  a.s  to  the  soundness  of  i^.'s  po¬ 
litical  views,  no  one  denies  that  ho  was  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  freedom  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  or  that  in 
private  life  a  more  amiable  and  pleasant  companion 
could  not  bo  found.  In  the  senate  he  w'as  argumenbi- 
tive,  bold,  and  energetic;  in  the  domestic  circle,  no  one 
was  more  ingenuous,  bland,  and  courteous.  His  literary 
abilities  were  of  a  high  order;  and  had  he  lived  in  less 
stirring  .times,  there  is  every  probability  his  country 
would  have  benefited  by  his  writings.  As  it  was,  he 
left  little  behind  him  but  hU  eloquent  speeches,  and 
Th^.  History  of  th^  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  11. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  he  was  again  recalled  to  power,  and 
set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  it.  D.  1806. 

Fox,  n.  [A.S./oj;  Ger./wc/is;  QoXh.fauho.  The  root 
is  found  in  O.Ger.  and  Goth./a/ian,  Icel.  fanga^  to  seize. 
Pers.  rubah,  a  robber,  allied  to  Gr.  aldpexy  and  to 
Sansk.  lopdca^  the  carrion-eater.]  (Zobl.)  The  F.  were 
formerly  placed,  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wolf  and  dog;  but  according  to  the 
most  recent  classifications  of  the  mammalia,  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  tliese  animals,  and  placed  in  the  gen  Vulpes. 
In  many  particulars,  it  is  true,  the  F.  greatly  resembles 
the  gen.  Canis ;  but  the  shape  of  tlie  pupil  of  the  eye 
(which  is  elongated),  the  bullet-licad,  the  bushy  tail,  the 
long  body,  supported  on  short  limbs  —  all  these  charac¬ 
teristics  fully  establish  the  soundness  and  correctness 
of  the  position  to  which  the  F.  is  assigned  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  zoologists.  Of  all  beasts  of  prey,  the  F.  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  nii^st  crafty  and  sagacious,  whether  in 
obtaining  food,  or  in  elmling  pursuit.  They  appear  to 
be  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  all  the  northeru 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe:  occurring  with  nu¬ 
merous  varieties,  as  to  color  and  size,  in  nio.*>t  parts  of 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  The  F.  has  a 
broad  head,  a  sharp  snout,  a  flat  forehead,  obliquely 
seated  eyes,  sharp  erect  ears,  an  elongated  body  well 
covered  with  hair,  proportionally  short  limbs,  and  a 
straight  bushy  tail,  so  long  that  when  pendent  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  com¬ 
mon  American  Kid 
Fox,  V.  fulvus,  is  no¬ 
torious  for  his  noc¬ 
turnal  depredations 
upon  farm -yards, 
whence  he  carries 
away  chickens, geese, 
and  turkeys  to  the 
dense  tliickets,  where 
he  spends  most  of 
the  da.^  time.  T  h  e 
general  color  is  red¬ 
dish-yellow,  the  back 

behind  grizzled  with  Fig.  1055. 

grayish,  throat  and  arctic  Pox,  ( Vulpus  lagopus.) 
a  line  on  tlie  belly 
and  tip  of  tail  white,  feet  and  ears  black.  The  F.  varies 
considerably  in  size,  but,  in  general,  measures  about 
42  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
latter  is  16  inches  in  length,  and  the  height  of  tlie  shoul¬ 
ders  about  14  inches.  The  F.  seimis  to  be  wholly  devoid 
of  that  instinct  of  gratitude  which  characterizes  the  dog, 
and  is  even  found  in  the  wolf  and  jackal ;  nay,  what¬ 
ever  kindness  may  be  shown  him  when  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
finement,  he  is  still  sly.  timid,  and  suspicious,  insuscep¬ 
tible,  as  it  would  seem,  of  any  kind  of  attachment.  His 
voice  is  a  kind  of  yelp,  nr  stifled  bark,  and  his  bite  is 
very  severe  aud  dangerous.  The  fetid  odor  of  the  F.  is 


Fig.  1056.  —  AMERICAN  RED  TOXfVuIpuS  fulvUS.) 


intolerable;  his  sight  Is  keen  ;  and  he  possesses  aston¬ 
ishing  acuteness  of  smell.  The  time  of  gestation  is  about 
sixty-three  (lays;  and  while  the  female  is  suckling  her 
young,  nothing  can  exceed  lier  courage  and  boldness. 
The  F.y  unmolested,  will  live  12  or  14  years.  In  tlie  first 
year  he  is  called  a  cm5  .•  the  second,  a ;  and  th  ‘ third, 
an  old  F. :  he  is  1$  months,  or  nearly  2  years  old,  before  1 
he  arrives  at  full  maturity.  The  skin  makes  a  warm  | 
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and  soft  fur,  and  is  therefore  used  for  muffs,  linings, 
Ac.  —  The  Arctic  Fox,  F.  lagopus,  in  smaller  than  the 
common  F,  with  a  sharp  nose,  and  short  rounded  ears, 
almost  hid  In  ils  fnr ;  the  legs  are  sliort,  and  the  toes  are 
covered,  both  alK>ve  aud  below,  with  a  very  thick  soft 
fur;  the  tail  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  common  F.,  but 
more  bushy.  It  inhabits  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Frozen  Ocean  in  botli  continents.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  their  coat  of  hair  becomes  thick  and  ragged,  till 
at  length  it  grows  perfectly  white. 

Fox,  n.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow. 

— r.  a.  To  repair,  as  boots,  by  adding  now  soles,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  feet  with  new  leather.  —  iSimnionds. 

— r.  n.  To  turn  sour  in  the  act  of  fernientalion,  as  beer,  Ac. 

F4>x,  in  Illinois, u  township  of  Kendall  co.,pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Fox.  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Wells  co. 

Fox,  in  Iowa,  a  former  co.,  now  mostly  incorporated  with 
Focahonbis  co. 

— A  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.;  pop.  679. 

Fox,  in  Missouri,  a  post-offire  of  Kay  co. 

Fox,  in  Ohio,  a'townsliip  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Fox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co. ;  pop. 
about  300. 

— A  township  of  Elk  co. ;  pop.  about  1,700. 

Fox'borotig:li,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Norfolk  co.,  about  21  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston  ; 
pop.  of  township  ai'out  3,500. 

Fox'-brusli,  n.  The  tail  of  a  fox,  cut  off  the  dead  ani¬ 
mal  after  a  chase,  and  presented  as  a  trophy  to  the  first 
who  is  up  at  the  finish.  (England.) 

Fox'biirg:.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clarion  co..  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clarion  River. 

— A  post-office  of  Forest  co. 

Fox'-caso,  n.  The  skin  of  a  fox. 

Fox  Chaii'iiel,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America,  be¬ 
tween  Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton  Islands  on 
the  W.,  and  an  unexplored  country  on  the  E. 

Fox'chase,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  now  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about  9  m.  N.N.E.  of 
tho  State-House. 

Fox  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  2$  m.  W.  of  St.  Ixiuis. 

Fox  Croft,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Piscataquis  co.,  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  al>ont  60  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  township  about  1.500. 

Foxetl,  a.  Furnished  wiih  new  soles  and  feet,  as  boots. 
—  Soured  in  fermentation,  as  beer. 

Fox'-evil,  n.  A  disease  in  which  the  hair  falls  off. 

Johnson. 

Fox-jflove,  n.  {Bnt.)  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-;ffra|>e,  n.  [Bnt.)  See  Vitis. 

Fox'-lioun<l,  n.  A  species  of  dog  used  in  the  sport  of 
fox-hunting.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  care  and  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  in  Europe  to  the  ]iroper  breed¬ 
ing  of  this  animal  ;  and  no  pack  can  be  justly  considered 


perfect  without  each  particular  animal  composing  it 
being  especially  picked  out  as  adhering  to  the  rules  laid 
down  lor  the  guidanee  of  dog-fanciers.  In  the  true  fox¬ 
hound,  nearly  all  the  individual  good  qualities  which 
distinguish  other  varieties  of  dogs  are  combined  ;  and 
in  fleetness,  strength,  fine  scent,  spirit,  perseverance, 
and  subordination,  they  have  no  equals.  The  fox-hound 
is  not  a  very  large  animal.  Ids  height  averaging  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  The  color  of  the  fox¬ 
hound  is  generally  pied — such  as  yellow,  black,  dun, 
fallow  and  brown  intermixed.  In  order  to  be  perft*ct, 
an  old  authority  on  the  chase  observes,  that  the  animal 
should  he  of  the  following  proportions  ;  his  legs  straight 
as  arrows;  his  feet  round,  and  of  medium  size;  Ids 
slionlders  black;  his  breast  wide;  his  chest  deep;  his 
back  broad  ;  his  head  small :  his  neck  thin  ;  and  bis  tail 
bushy,  thick,  and  well-carried. 

Fox'-hiintin{^,  Fox-hunt,  n.  The  sport  of  hunt¬ 
ing  foxes. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  sport  of  bunting  foxes;  engaged 
or  occupied  with  such  sport. 

Fox  See  Sacs. 

Fox  Islands,  or  Aleutian  Islands.  See  Aleutian 
Islands. 

Fox  Fake,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Fox  Fake,  or  Waushara,  in  in.'fcon^in,  a  post-village 
and  tow’iiship  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  50  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pip.  of  townsldp  about  2,500. 

Fox  Fake,  or  Waushara,  in  IFiscouiun,  a  small  sheet 
of  water  m  Dodge  co. 

Fox'oii,  in  California,  a  village  of  Santa  Barbara  co., 
about  40  m.  N.VV.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Fox  River,  (Great  and  L  ttle,)  two  rivers  of  Lower 
Canada,  eutering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Gaspe 
district. 
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Fox  River,  in  7<>wa»  a  township  of  Davis  co. ;  pn/).  1,216. 
Fox  River,  in  Jotva  and  Afiasoun,  rises  in  iJavis  lo. 
in  the  tenner  State,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  in  Clarke 
CO.,  Missouri.  It  is  also  known  as  .Aromatic  River. 

Fox  River,  in  iVisconsin,  enters  Green  Bay  from 
Brown  co.  It  connects  Lake  Winnebago  with  Green 
Bay,  and  was  called  by  the  Indians  Neenah. 

Fox  River,  in  Wiscoitsin,  a  post-otlice  of  Kenosha  co. 
Fox  River,  or  Pisutak'a,  in  irijico/^sin  and  Jtlinms, 
rises  in  Waukesha  co.,  in  the  former  State,  and  flowing 
generally  S.  by  8.W.,  joins  the  Illinois  River  at  Ottawa 
in  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Lenyth,  about  200  m. 
Fox'loil-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  .\lopecurc8. 
Fox'ville,  in  t  irgrinia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier  co., 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  about  110  n».  W  N.W.  of 
Richmond. 

Foxville,  in  in’scon.^m,  a  village  of  Dane  co.,  abt.  15 
m.  W.  of  Aladison. 

Fox'y ,  a.  Pertaining  to  foxes  ;  wily ;  cunning ;  subtle ; 
as,  a/oxy  disposition.  —  Having  too  much  the  color  of 
a  fox  in  the  8ha«ling,  as  a  painting.  —  Sour;  acid;  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  wine,  beer,  &c.,  when  not 
thoroughly  fermented. 

Foy,  M\ximiuen  Sebastien,  a  French  general  and  ora¬ 
tor,  B.  at  Ham,  1775.  He  entered  the  army  at  15  years 
of  age,  and  made  his  first  campaign  under  Dumouriez 
in  1792.  He  displayed  his  military  talents  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Portugal ;  and  succeeded 
Marmont  as  commander-in-chief  alterthe  battleofSala- 
manca.  when  he  conducted  a  skilful  retreat  to  the  Douro. 
He  received  his  15th  wound  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
but  refused  to  quit  his  post  utRil  the  close  of  that  en¬ 
gagement.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  inspector- 
general  of  infantry';  and  in  1819  Wiis  elected  a  member 
of  theChanjl.»er  of  Deputies  ;  wliere  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  orator,  and  wjis  a  great  public  favorite.  He 
died  in  1825;  and  htviiig  lelt  his  widow  and  family  in 
destitute  circumstances,  a  most  liberal  subscription  was 
immediately  entered  into,  to  provide  fur  them,  and  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  mcni'iry.  trom  his  M8S.  a 
History  of  tlu.  I^tniivsular  War  has  been  published  by 
his  widow. 

Foy'ers,  a  river  of  Sc(»tland,  co.  Inverness,  falling  into 
Loch  Ness.  It  is  n*»t-  «i  fur  its  fine  cataract  called  tlie 
FltlU  of  Foy^rSy  falling  from  a  sheer  height  of  over  90  ft. 
F^iylo,  a  river  of  Ireland,  formed  by  the  junction  ot  the 
Finn  and  Mourue  at  Lifford,  wlncli,  after  a  X.  course  of 
about  14  m  ,  expands  into  Lough  Foyle,  q 
Foy  le,(L.oiija:h,)an  arm  ofthe  North  Channel  between 
Donegal  and  Londonderry,  Ireland.  It  receives  the  wjiters 
of  the  river  Foyle.  Ijtngth.  aid.  18  m.  by  9  in  width. 
Fra'cas,  n.  [Fr.,  from  fracassn'y  to  break  in  pieces, 
from  Lat.  /ra,  i.  e.  xuttry  among,  and  cassarty  fre(|.  of 
quat^-rty  to  break  with  violence.]  An  uproar ;  a  noisy 
quarrel ;  a  disturbance  :  a  brawl. 

Fra<*lie,  {frash.)  n.  i^Glass-xvorls.)  Flat  iron  pans 
into  W’bich  the  glass  vessels  already  iormed  are  put,  to 
be  placed  in  the  lower  oven,  over  the  working-furnace. 
FraoTocl,  a.  {Her,)  Broken  asunder. 

Fraotion,  {frak'shuny)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fractio,  a 
breaking,  from  franyerty  to  break.]  State  of  being 
broken,  especially  by  violence. 

“  The  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  ruin.”  —.Bur/tef. 

— A  part,  portion,  or  fragment. 

“  The/raerforu  of  her  faith.”  —  Shak$. 

(Arith.  and  Alg.)  A  part  of  any  magnitude,  integer 
(whole  number),  or  unit.  For  example,  “tuo  an«i  a 
fractirin”  im  ans  two  units  and  that  part  of  a  unit  which 
can  be  distinguished,  as  one-half,  two-filths,  and  so  on. 
In  the  fraction  3^  in  arithmetic,  or  in  algebra,  the 
figure  1,  or  a,  is  the  numexatory  and  3,  or  6,  is  the  df- 
noniiruttor ;  and  they  represent  that,  if  a  whole  number 
is  divided  into  three  or  b  parts,  only  one  or  a  parts  are 
taken.  In  the  addition  of  fractions,  the  fractions  must 
be  brought  down  to  the  same  denominator,  and  their 
numerators  (as  expres.sed  in  the  value  of  their  new  de¬ 
nominator)  must  then  he  added,  when  w'e  have  one  whole 
fraction.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  add  must 

find  the  least  common  multiple  of  3  and  5,  which  is 
found  to  ho  15;  then,  as  3  goes  5  times  into  15,  and  5 
goes  3  times  into  the  same  number,  we  multiply  the 
numerators  of  the  «lifferent  fractions  by  these  respec¬ 
tive  quotients,  and  then  add  the  two  quantities  together. 
Thus,  34  added  to  |  will  be  5  added  6  fifteenths.  The 
true  definition  of  fraction  may  be  thus  summed  up :  — 
It  is  the  division  of  its  numerator  by  its  denominator  ; 
as  seven-eighths  are  equivalent  to  the  whole  number  7 
divided  by  8,  —  whence  a  fraction  is  obtiined.  Decimal 
fractions  simjilify  calculations  greatly,  as  they  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  having  one  common  de¬ 
nominator —  a  nuiltijile  of  ten:  and  thus  fractions  can 
be  added,  subtracted,  and  ilividetl  without  repeatingovor 
and  ov»-r  the  tedious  process  of  bringing  them  down  to  a 
common  denominator.  — See  Arithmetic  and  Decimals. 
Frac'tioiial,  a.  Belonging  to  a  fraction  or  broken 
number. 

— Comprising  a  part  or  the  parts  of  a  unit. 
Frac'tioiiary,  a.  Fractional;  relating  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  fractions. 

Frac'tiouN,  a.  \h^t.fractnSy  pp.  oi  fravgere.y  to  break.] 
Apt  to  break  out  into  a  quarrel ;  apt  to  fall  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  ;  snappish;  peevish;  cross;  quarrelsome. 
Frac'tiously,  arir.  Passionately  ;  snappishly.  . 
Frac'tioiisiio»s,  n.  State  or  quality  of  having  a 
cross  or  snappish  temper. 

Fract'ural,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resulting  from  a 
fracture. 

Fract'ure,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /rac^wra,  from  frangerSy 


to  break.]  A  breach  in  any  body,  especially  a  breach 
caused  by  violence  ;  a  rupture  of  a  solid  lK)dy. 

“  VCitbout  ftuy  great/rttctarc  of  ihe  most  stable  parts  of  nature.” 

Hale. 

{Sxirg,)  The  term  applied  to  broken  bones.  This  is 
one  of  the  commonest  accidents  to  which  one  is  liaLde, 
especially  in  very  ciild  weather,  when  the  bones  are  very 
brittle,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  bones  them¬ 
selves.  Fractures  are  divitled  into  simple,  compound, 
comminuted,  and  complicated.  Simple  fractures  are 
those  in  which  the  fracture  dues  not  communicate  with 
the  external  air.  These  are  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  usually  affect  the  sluift  of  long  bones,  this  part 
being  the  most  subject  to  injuries  of  this  description. 
Compound  fractures  are  those  m  which  one  or  more 
bones  are  broken,  and  the  fracture  communicates  with 
the  external  air  hy  means  of  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts. 
Comminuteil  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  bones  are 
broken  into  several  poriions;  while  comjilicated  frac¬ 
tures  are  such  as  are  complicated  with  sumo  other  in- 
jm-y  —  as  a  wound  of  tlie  principal  artery  of  the  limb. 
Fractures  are  also  distinguished  as  transverse,  obli<jue, 
or  longitudinal,  according  to  their  direction.  A  trans¬ 
verse  fracture  is  usually  much  more  easily  treated  than 
an  oblique;  for  the  parts,  when  placed  in  opposition, 
maybe  kept  there  without  much  difliculty;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  case,  they  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  tlie 
movements  of  the  muscles  or  parts  ;  also,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  contiguous  soft  parts  are  much  more  liable  to 
bo  lacerated  by  broken  edges  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
former.  In  treating  the  oblique  fracture,  the  limb 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  iu  such  a  position  as  will 
relax  the  luincipal  muscles  connected  with  the  bone; 
in  the  transverse  fracture,  t!io straight  position  is  often 
the  best.  Tlie  general  symptoms  of  a  fracture  are  de¬ 
formity  of  the  limb,  caused  either  by  the  overlapping 
of  tho’bones,  or  effusion  of  blood,  lymph,  or  serum  into 
the  cellular  tissue;  shortening  of  the  limb;  and  crepitus, 
or  a  grating  sound  when  ibo  ends  of  the  fractured  bone 
are  moved  upon  each  otlier.  The  treatment  of  fractures 
consists  in  retaining  the  broken  fragments,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  ill  their  former  positions,  and  securing  them  in 
that  state.  Where  displacement  has  taken  place,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  soothe  the  muscular  irritation 
by  means  of  gentle  friction  or  warm  fomentations,  after 
which,  by  a  gentle  application  of  force,  the  bone  is  to  be 
restored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  its  proper  position. 
When  the  limb  lias  been  reduced,  or  set,  ]t  is  to  be 
placed  in  splintSy  whicli  are  thiu  pieces  of  wood,  or  other 
material  of  tlie  requisite  firmness  and  length,  shaped 
and  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  fit  evenly  without  making 
undue  pressure  iip<in  any  p.trt.  The  skin  is  to  be 
protected  by  fohls  of  linen,  or  thin  soft  pads  a  little 
wider  than  the  splints,  which  are  also  useful  to  prevent 
tliem  from  sliifping.  These  are  to  be  bouixl  upon  the 
limb  with  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure,  and  they  ought 
to  be  removed  and  re-adjusted  occasionally,  in  order  to 
detect  and  rectify  any  deviation  tliat  may  be  observable. 
The  mode  of  liealing,  in  simi)le  fractures,  differs  little 
from  tlie  manner  in  which  bone  is  originally  formed. 
Immediately  after  the  fracture  has  tnkeii  place,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  poured  out  into  tlie  surrounding  cellwlar 
tissue  by  the  vessels  of  the  adjoining  structure.  Inflam¬ 
mation  sets  in,  ami  the  periosteum  becomes  thick¬ 
ened  ;  lymph  is  poured  out,  by  which  the  ends  of  tlie 
bones  are  united,  and  in  wliich  bony  matter  is  formed, 
until  a  complete  union  is  effected.  The  period  taken 
for  the  accoinplislinient  of  this  vari'S  according  to 
the  bone  broken,  the  age.  constitution,  &c.,  ot  tin* 
patient.  It  is  quicker  in  cliildreii  than  in  adults,  and  it 
is  slowest  in  old  age.  Taking  all  ages,  however,  the  time 
occupied  is  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  compound  fracture  consists  in  placing  the 
broken  bones  in  opposition,  and  healing  the  external 
wouml,  so  as  to  convert  the  compound  into  a  simple 
fracture.  This  is  best  done,  wliere  it  can  be  effected,  by 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  togetlier  with  adhesive 
plaster,  or  with  sutures  if  noccssary.  But  the  modes  of 
treatment  in  this,  and  tlie  other  complicated  cases  of 
fracture,  are  so  varied,  and  depend  in  so  great  a  measure 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  that  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  our  entering  upnii  them  ;  which 
is  the  le.sfi  to  be  regretted,  as  they  can  only  be  properly 
treated  at  the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 

{Min.)  The  manner  in  which  a  mineral  breaks  and 
by  which  its  texture  is  displayed  ;  as,  a  fibrous,  foliated, 
orconchoidal  fracture. 

_ r.a.  To  break  :  to  burst  asunder;  to  separate,  as  con¬ 
tinuous  parts;  to  crack;  as,  to  fracture  a  stone,  to 
fracture  the  skull. 

Fraot'urod,7>.  a.  Broken ;  cracked. 

Fru'clos.  a  small  island  of  Brazil,  iu  All-Saints  Bay, 
abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Bahia. 

Fra  Oia'volo,  (“  The  DeviFs  brother,”)  a  Neapolitan 
robber,  whose  real  name  was  Micliael  Pozzo.  He  began 
Irfe  as  a  stocking-maker,  after  which  he  became  a  friar, 
and  in  this  capacity  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti 
in  Calabria.  In  1^99  he  assisted  Cardinal  Ruffo,  who 
headed  the  counter-revolutionists  in  favor  of  the  B<mr- 
bons  of  Naples.  For  this  he  received  a  pardon  of  his 
crimes,  ami  a  pension  of  3,600  ducats,  with  which  ho 
was  enabled  to  purchase  an  estate.  He  now'  lived  in 
peace  till  1S06,  when  he  rose  again  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  Bourbons.  He  entered  Spalinga,  and  threw  open 
the  prisons,  when  he  wns  joined  by  large  numbers  of 
lazzaroni ;  but,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
Bonapartists,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  condemned,  and 
summarily  executed  in  the  same  year.  —  Auber,  the 
French  musical  composer,  has  written  one  of  his  best 
operas  founded  on  the  adventures  of  this  bandit. 
Fx*sc'iium9  71.  [Lat.,  a  bridle.]  {Anal.)  A  uame  given 
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to  several  membranous  folds,  which  bridle  and  retain 
certain  organs.  —  Dunylison. 

Fra's^'a*  a  town  of  Spain,  jirov.  Arngon,  on  the  borders 
of  Cidalonia,  5.‘)  m.  S.F.  of  Iliiesca;  /lojy.  about  5,0U0. 
Fra;;:a'ria,  u.  [Lat.  fragrax'ey  to  emit  a  smell.]  t  Bot.) 
Tlie  Strawberry  plant,  a  genus  ol  the  order  Ixosacex. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  this  country,  namely,  F.  ve.sca, 
the  Wood  strawberry,  and  F.  Virginiana.  the  Scarlet  or 
Wild  strawberry.  TTie  latter  is  very  rarely  met  with  in 
a  wild  state.  From  these  and  several  foreign  species,  a 
great  number  of  varieties  liave  been  developed.  The 
Iruit  is  remarkably  w  holesome,  and  is  regarded  by  most 
people  as  the  idioicest  of  our  native  fruits.  In  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  strawberry,  an  open  situation  and  a  ricli  loamy 
soil  are  required.  TTie  idants,  until  the  fruit  is  foimed, 
demand  copiou.s  supplies  of  water.  Tlie  row-culture  is 
most  convenient,  ami  frequent  renewal  insures  vigorous 
plants  ami  large  fruit. 

Fra$;'ilo,  ifrd'jH.)  a.  [Lnt.  fragiliSy  liable  to  break, 
easily  broken,  from  frungerfy  to  break,  allied  to  Gr 
rhegnusthaiy  to  burst  or  break.]  Kasily  broken  ;  brittle; 
easily  destroyed. —  Liable  to  tail;  infirm;  w’eak;  fraiL 
"  The  fragile  arm  of  niuD.”  —  Addieon, 
Fra'j;”ilolv^  t*<^**-  feeble,  weak,  or  frail  manner. 
Frazil  ity,  w.  [Fr.//a^?7i7c ;  hnt.frugilitas,  from /ra- 
brittle, to  break.]  Brittleness;  weakness. 
Liability  to  fail;  frailty;  liability  to  fault;  as,  the /ro- 
gility  of  human  nature. 

Fratf'iiieiif^  [Fr., from  Lat. from/rcTi' 

yeye.y  to  break.]  A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole;  a 
broken  piece;  a  scrap. —  An  imperfect  part ;  a  small 
detached  portion;  as,  the  fragments  oi  the  writings  of 
Alcaeus. 

Fra^'iuentTil,  Frag'ineiitary,  a.  Composed  of 
fragments. 

Fras'inoiitarily.  adv.  Piecemeal. 

Frajj^'iiientecl,  a.  Broken  into  fragments  or  detached 
jiiece.s. 

Fra'^or,  n.  [Lat ,  from  frangcre^  to  break.]  A  loud, 
sudden  sound  ;  a  noise  ;  a  crack  ;  a  crash. 

“  Pursued  by  hideous  fragors.”  —  Sandy*. 
Fra'srraiice,  Fra'^rrancy,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fra* 
grontUiy  from  fragrarCy  to  emit  a  scent,  to  smell,  to 
i-^jek  ;  —  allied  to  fiagrarty  to  flame  up.  to  burn.]  Sweet¬ 
ness  of  smell ;  plejising  scent :  gratelul  odor  or  perfume. 
Fra'j;*raiil,  a.  Kmitting  a  smell  or  odor ;  throwing  out 
or  diffusing  an  agreeable-  odor  ;  sweet-sme'lling :  odorous  r 
odoriferous;  sweet-scented;  balmy;  spicy;  aromatic, 

“  Their  scent  less/rayra^il  than  her  breath.”  —  Prior, 
Fra'KTanlly.  adv.  With  sweet  scent  or  odor. 

Frail.  (  frdh..)a.  [¥r.  frC.le.co\\\T.\n>m  fragile,  froml-at. 
fragilis,  brittle,  weak.]  Kasily  l.niken;  weak;  easily 
destroyed;  perislial.le;  not  firm  or  dnmhie  ;  as,  a.  frail 
foundation,  a  frail  liody. — \\  eak  in  mind  or  resolution; 
lialile  to  oj-rnr  or  deception. 

“  Man  is /rail,  and  prone  to  error.”  —  Taylor. 

— n.  0.  Vr.fraile.  from  L.  hat  /rnriiam,  a  liasket.]  A  bas¬ 
ket  made  of  rnsliea,  prineipally  for  bolding  figs  and 
raisins.  —  .\  rnsb  fur  weaving  baskets. 

Frail  ly.  tide.  Weakly;  infirmly. 

Frail'ly.  n.  [From  frail-,  hat.  fragililas.]  State  or 
Iinality'of  iieing  frail ;  weaknessof  resolution  ;  infirmity  ; 
liableness  to  l>e  deceived  or  seduced;  weakness  or  infir¬ 
mity  of  body;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness  or  insta¬ 
bility  ;  failing;  feebleno.s.s. 

"  Frailty,  tby  name  is  woman." — Shaks. 
Fraisclieur.  (/rd'.rimr,)  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  _/VatcAewr.] 
Freslmess;  coolness.  (R.) 

Fraiso,  n.  [  Fr.]  (Firt.)  A  defence  consisting  of  pointed 
iron  or  wooden  spikes,  driven  along  the  foot  of  tbo  ex- 
tern.al  slope  of  tlie  parapet,  or  the  top  of  the  escarp,  in 
a  horizontal  or  inclined  position,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
works  being  escaladed.  —  Worcester. 
jfra'lry,  in  Pennsylvania,&  townsliip  of  Schuylkill  co, ; 
pop.  about  1,200. 

Fraiii'able.  a.  Tliat  may  be  framed. 

Franib«-'sia.  n.  {Med.)  See  Yaws. 

Frame,  r.  a.  [A.S.  fremman,  gefremman,  to  form,  to 
make;  allied  to  hat. /onnn,  to  shape,  to  fasliion.  See 
F’orm.]  To  make;  to  execute;  to  effect;  to  put  togetlier 
in  a  regular  or  orderly  manner;  to  construct;  to  fabri¬ 
cate  liy  orderly  construetion  and  union  of  various  parts; 
to  fit;  to  adjust;  to  ipake  suitable.  — To  make  or  com¬ 
pose,  as  laws  ;  to  regulate;  to  shape;  to  conlorm.  —  To 
form  and  digest  by  tbouglit,  as  ideas:  to  contrive;  to 
plan  ;  to  lievisc,  as  a  scheme;  to  invent;  to  fabricate. 

To  place  in  a  frame ;  to  surround  witli  a  frame. 

—n.  Anything  framed  or  contrived:  anything  made  to  in¬ 
close,  surround,  nr  support  something  else :  tlie  skeleton 
of  a  Imilding  :  any  faliric  or  structure  composed  of  parti 
united;  order;  regularity;  adjusted  series  or  composi¬ 
tion  of  parts:  form;  scheme;  structure;  system;  con¬ 
stitution:  contrivance;  projection. 

— 1‘articular  state,  as  of  the  mind. 

(Enijineering.)  'I'he  strong  framework,  outside  the 
wheel,  wliich  supports  tlie  boiler  aud  machinery  on  the 

axes  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

Frame'-bridsje.  n.  {Engineering.)  A  bridge  built  of 
tieams  of  timber,  and  framed  together,  as  it  is  teclini- 
cally  culled,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  weight  which 
may  be  placed  on  the  structure  exerts  a  crushing  or 
pulling  strain  on  tlie  timbers  in  tlie  direction  of  tlie 
grain  of  tlie  wood;  any  disposition  of  the  pieces  that 
may  cause  a  strain  to  lie  exerted  on  tliem  transversely 
to  tlie  direction  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  material  being  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  In  making  F.-H.  of  considerable  span, 
the  timbers  are  often  put  together  to  present  the  form 
of  an  arch,  in  tlie  same  manner  in  wliich  centrings  are 
formed  on  «  hieh  arches  of  brickwork  or  masonry  are 
constructed  (see  Ce.mrino);  but,  iu  the  majority  of 
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l.ridgosof  this  class,  tbe  weight  is  either  thrown  on  a 
horixontul  tie-beam  by  oblique  timifers  which  support  a 
patiiway  above,  ami  are  framed  into  the  tie-beam  abut¬ 
ting  firmly  against  it,  ami  transmitting  the  weight  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  as  in  the  bri'ige  of  Schaft- 
hausen,  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  no  outward  thrust  is  ex¬ 
erted  against  tlie  piers  on  which  the  tie-beam  wha-h 
supports  the  structure  is  laid;  or,  on  the  contrary,  in 
some,  a  great  part  of  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  alait- 
nteiits  of  the  bridge  bv  diagonal  struts  through  which 
consi<lerable  outward  thrust  is  conveyed  against  them. 
F.-B.  are  common  in  this  country,  where  it  may  be  said 
that  this  branch  of  the  art  has  been  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  erecting  bridges  of  this  description,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  decay,  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  by  guarding  against  the  8i*t- 
tlement  of  water  in  the  joints  of  the  timbers,  ami  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  about  the  emls  of  the 
beams  that  rest  on  or  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of 
the  whole  ma-ss.  Fig.  1058  represents  a  simple  and  use- 
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Fig.  1058.  —  frame-bridge. 

ful  form  of  F.-B.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  weight 
upon  the  bridge  will  exert  a  pulling  strain  upon  the 
horizontal  t!mbera5,aml  a  crushing  strain  upon  t>c  and 
ad,  as  well  jis  upon  the  upper  timbers,  and  that  the 
main  supixjrt  is  in  a  6,  whidi  must  be  torn  asunder  be¬ 
fore  a  d  and  be  can  be  bent  or  displaced  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  .  ,  .  ,  ^ 

Frainetl^  p.  a.  Made;  fitted  and  united  in  duo  form 
composed  ;  devised  ;  acljusted. 

Frain'er,  n.  One  who  frames;  a  maker;  a  contriver. 

11.  The  frame.;  that  which  suppoitsor 
incloses  anything  else  ;  work  done  in  a  kind  of  a  loom, 
called  a  frame.  ...  .  . 

Fram'in^^  n.  The  process  of  joining  and  fitting  to¬ 
gether  any  kind  of  work  composeil  of  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  whether  in  wood  or  in  metal.  In  carpen¬ 
try.  however,  this  is  generally  called  Joining,  and  the 
carpenter  who  is  employed  on  such  work  is  termed  a 
joiner.  In  such  trades  as  mathematical,  optical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  other  complex  instrument-making,  the 
workman  win)  does  flat-filed  work,  and  fits  all  the  parts, 
and  puts  the  whole  instrument  together,  is  called  the 
framer,  and  his  w'ork  framing.  In  the  watch-trade, 
the  man  who  frames  all  the  parts  topther  and  builds  up 
the  w’atch  is  called  w  finisher,  and  his  work  is  called^n- 
ishitig,  though  it  corresponds  with  what  is  called  fram¬ 
ing  in  other  trades.  , 

Frain'iiijfliani*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  21  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston  ; 
P'lp.  of  township  fiht.  6,000. 

Framn  ton,  in  Ohio,  iv  post-office  of  l.awrence  co. 
Franc,  n.  A  french  siiver  coin  anil  money  of  account 
which  forms  tlie  unit  of  the  french  monetary  system, 
ami  hiu  also  been  ailopteil  as  sucli  hy  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  The  franc  is  coined  of  silver,  iiine-tenths 
fine,  and  weiglis  five  grammes,  its  value  being  abmit  20 
cents.  The  franc  is  divided  into  100  centimes.  There 
are  in  France  silver  coins  of  .t,  1,  2,  and  5  irancs;  and 

gold  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs.  Sardinia  has  also  adopted 
the  Frencli  money-system,  only  tiiat  the  franc  is  called 
Lira  num^a. 

Franca,  (  rran'ka.)  or  ViLtA-FavxcA-DO-lMPEa.VDOR,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  abt.  270  m.  N.N.E.  of  Sao-Paulo,  on  the 

FrancaviSla,  (fran-ka-vfel'i/a.)  ^  S' 

prov.  Otranto,  in  a  fertile  dist.,  2-4  m.  .S.W .  of  Brindisi, 
and  17  E.N  E.  of  Tarento.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cotton 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  snuff.  In  1734  tliis  phico 
was  p.artially  destroyed  by  an  earthijiiake.  iPp.  17,63< 
France,  (Republic  op,)  one  of  the  richest,  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  powerful  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  the  \V. 
part’ of  which  it  is  advantageously  situated,  between 
Bat  42°  20'  and  51°  6'  N.,  and  Lon.  4°  60'  W.  and  8°  20' 
E  having  N.W.  and  N.  tlie  Englisli  Ciiannel  (/.<i 
Manche)  tlie  Straits  of  Dover  (I’as  dr.  Culms),  and  tlie 
North  Sea;  N  E.  by  a  conventional  line  running  from  ' 
the  Vosges  to  tlie  North  Sea,  along  tlie  frontiers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  tlie  grand  ducliy  of  Luxenihurg.ami  Belgium  ;  E. 
tlie  Alps,  and  the  .lura  and  Vosges  mountains;  S.  tlie 
Mediterranean  and  Spain,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Atlantic.  France  possesses  its  natural  boundaries, 
except  on  the  N.E.,  where  its  natural  frontier  sliotild 
be  the  Rhine.  Tlie  shape  of  tliis  country  is  an  irregular 
hexagon,  tlie  sides  of  which  might  be  drawn  respec- 
tively  along  tho  lOnglish  Channel,  tho  Atlantic,  tue 
Pyrenees,  tile  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  and  the  tosges 
mountains.  Its  greatest  length  N.W,  to  S.E.  (from  the 
extremity  of  the  dep.  Finist^re  to  Nice  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean)  is  abt.  664  m  ;  its  niaxiniuin  breadth  (a  line 
crossing  tlie  former  nearly  at  riglit  angles)  is  about  620 
m.  Length  N.  to  S.,  Dunkerque  to  Perpignan,  nearly 
600  ni. ;  greatest  hreadtli  E.  to  W  between  lat.  48  and 
49°  about  556  m. ;  least  hreadtli  E.  to  W.  abt.  its  cen¬ 
tre  335  m.  Inclusive  of  Corsica,  and  tlie  three  depts. 
of  Aipes-Maritinies,  Savoie,  and  1 1  ante -Savoie,  ceded  to 
France  hy  Italy,  tlie  total  area  is  estimated,  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  tables  published  by  tlie  French  govt.,  at  Kht.52,857,- 
69.6  hectares,  or  204,091  sq.  Ill.  J'oliC.Div.  France  is  di¬ 
vided  into  87  deparlments  — 89  previous  to  the  German 
war  of  1870-’71  —  formed  out  of  the  provinces  into 
which  Frauce  was  formerly  divided  as  follows; 
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Bourbounais. 

Niveruais. 

Franche 

Comte. 

Burgundy, 

.  and 
Bresse. 


Guienne, 

and 

Gascony. 


^■Languedoc. 


1  Isl 
>  F 


Isle  of 
France. 


^Orleanais. 

Iterri. 

^  Auvergne. 


Basses- Pyrenees. 


Ariege . 

Pyrenees  •  Orient. 
Rhone;  Loire . 

Isere ;  Drftme ; 

liautes-Alpes  .. . 
Basses-Alpes  ; 
Bouebes-du- 
Rhoue;  Var  . . . . 
Corsica,  (island 
of). 


Bearn,  and 
Navarre. 
Foix. 

Roussillon. 
Lyonnais, 
and  Forez. 

^  Dauphiue. 

>  Provence. 


Newly  Annexed  Departm^U.^ 
Alpcs-Maritinies  :  Formerly 

Savoie;  Uaute 
Savoie . 


part  of 
.  Piedmont 
J  and  Savoy 


Gen.  Desc.  France  is  indebted  nut  only  to  her  large 
population,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her  people,  but  in  a 
great  measure  to  her  admirable  geographic:^  po.sition, 
for  her  commanding  influence  in  European  aff.urs.  Un¬ 
like  any  of  the  other  States  of  Central  Europe,  she  hits 
the  command  of  three  seas,  including  those  which  wash 
both  the  N.  and  the  S.  shores  of  that  continent.  Ihe 
N.W.  coast  presents  tlie  two  considerable  peninsulas  ot 
Brittany  and  Cotontin,  the  hay  of  St.  Malo  between 
tliem,  tho  {estuaries  of  tho  Seine,  and  the  harbors  of 
Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  Btmlogne,  Calais,  and  Dun¬ 
kerque.  From  the  latter  place  to  Calais,  the  shore  is 
bordered  hy  sandy  downs  From  the  latter  point 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  chiefly  charac¬ 
terized  bv  chalk  and  marl  clilfs;  further  W.,  granitic 
cliffs  alternate  with  low  shelving  shores.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  deep  water  near  the  shiire  on  this  coast;  the  bay 
of  Caiicale  near  Avranches,  for  instance,  being  left 
nearly  thy  at  ebb-tii)c.  and  passengers  at  sucli  times  go 
from  the  mainland  to  Mt.  St.  Michel  (Fig.  1059;,  across 


Fig.  1059.  — MONT  8T.  MICHEL, 
the  sands  in  carriages.  The  W.  part  of  this  coast  is 
beset  with  rocks,  which  are  especially  numerous  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  Vine.  Good  harbors 
are  few,  and  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  vio¬ 
lent  tides,  the  force  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous 
salt  marshes  along  the  shore,  produced  by  eruptions  of 
tho  sea.  The  W.  const,  formed  in  part  by  the  peninsula 
of  Brittany,  is  at  first  elevated,  hold,  and  rocky,  hut  grad¬ 
ually  declines  toward  the  S. ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  it  presents  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  Landes,  or  sandy  downs  and  marshes. 
This  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  hays.  The  S.  coast, 
except  its  Fi.  ]»art.  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and  bordered, 
where  it  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Dyons,  iiy  numerous  la¬ 
goons;  and  its  harbors,  excepting  that  of  Toulon  and 
one  or  two  others,  are  neither  well  sheltered  nor  easy  of 
access.  Islands.  Excepting  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Rhone,  the  islands  nronnd  F.,  and  belonping  to  her.  are 
of  little  iiiiportanco.  On  the  W  coast  tlie  i.rincipal  are 
Oleron  Re,  Yen,  Noirnioiitier,  Belle-Ile,  and  Ouessant, 
(Uslian’t).  In  the  MediterriiiH-aii  are  tlie  isles  of  1  litres, 
Ratoneiui,  I’niiitstn*,  &C-,  Marseilles.  In  the 

ciiannel  are  Bieliat  and  a  few  rocky  groups  m  the  Bay 
of  St.  Malo.  of  whicli  Chuiisey  is  tlie  principal.  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  Alderney.  &c.,  la-long  to  Eng.,  and  are  the 
only  remains  of  tlie  extensive  doniiiiioiis  tlie  English 
once  possessed  in  F.—Mountuins.  Of  tliese  tlie  im  st  con¬ 
siderable  are  tliose  of  the  Alp.s,  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Aii- 
vergiio.  Jura,  and  tlie  Vosges.  Tlie  Alps  between 
Italy  liave  for  their  principal  t'''""",'*®-  '  J 

vre.  Vise,  and  Pelvoux,  respectively  6,260.  ll,i8o,  l-.b9-, 
and  14,108  feet  abnve  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  AiiioiigJlie  1  yr- 
enees,  lietweeii  F.  and  Spain,  are  tho  summits  Canigun, 
Midi,  and  Perdu,  respectively  9,140,  9,440,  and  nearly 
11  000  feet  high.  Among  tlie  Cevennes  are  Lozere, 

4  &4,  and  Mezin,  5,794  feet  liigh.  The  Auvergne  liiive 
tlie  Piiy-de-Drune,  4,806;  Cantal,  6,100,  and  M_ont-d  Or, 
6.188  feet.  It  was  in  ascending  tlie  Pny-de-DCme  that 
Pa.scal'a  famous  discovery  wa.s  nnide.  tliat  at  greater  ele¬ 
vations  tlie  heiglit  of  the  coliiinii  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  diminished.  Tlie  Jura,  between  A.  and 
Switzerland,  cnlmiiiate  in  Reeulet,  5,643  feet  high,  and 
the  Vosges,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace  m  tlie  Ballou 
d’Alsace,  4,688  above  tlie  level  of  tlie  sea.  Ttiese  sum¬ 
mits  are  given  as  tlie  higliestonly  witliin  tlie  boundaries 
of  F-  Rivers.  Tlie  princi|ml  are  tlie  Seine,  Loir^  Ga¬ 
ronne.  and  Rlione.  The  Seine  falls  into  the  Eng.  Clian- 
nel.  It  is  about  500  miles  long.  Its  atstiiary  and  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  snliject  to  the  pheiionietion  of 
the  bore.  (n.  i'.),  viliich  sometimes  occasions  considerable 
damage.  The  Loire  is  tlie  largest,  and  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  and  liills  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
about  620  m.  long,  510  of  wliich  are  navigalde.  The 
G.iroiino  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  aliout  350 
m  long,  294  of  wliich  are  navigable.  The  Rhone  is  530 
m.  long,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  discharging 
by  several  hraiiclies,  forming  a  della.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  310  m.  Tlie  olher  rivers  of  importance  are  tlie 
Meuse,  Moselle.  Sambre,  Scheldt,  and  Lys.  flowing  into 
the  Nortli  Sea;  the  Somme,  Oise.  Orne,  Marne,  Aisne, 
Y'onne,  and  Eure,  flowing  into  tlie  Eng.  Channel:  the 
Blavet  Vilaine,  Adoiir,  Allier.  Cher,  Indre,  Vienne, 
Creuse,  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  Gere,  Dordogne,  Arifige,  Tarn, 
and  l.ot,  falling  into  tlie  Atlantic;  and  file  Atide,  Iler- 
ault  Saone,  Douhs,  Isere.  and  Durance,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Most  of  tliu  chief  rivers  are  connected 
hy  canals,  thus  greatly  increa-sing  the  means  of  internal 
communication  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  tliere  are  nearly 
400  navigable  streams,  and  5n0  smaller  ones  in  F.  —  La!  es 
and  Marshes,  'there  are  no  lakes  of  importance.  Tlie 
largest  is  tliat  of  Grand  Lieu,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lower 
Loire  It  is  only  6  m.  across.  In  Ain  and  Loire-et-Cher, 
marshes  are  mimermis.  Tlie  extensive  lagoons  on  the 
S.  and  S AV.  coasts  and  elsewliere,  are  too  shallow  to  l-e 
uscrl  otlierwise  than  for  fisliing  and  salt-works.  It  is 
estimated  tliat  about  %  of  the  urea  of  F.  is  covered  with 
forests.  Anjong  tliese  the  principal  are  those  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  Foiitaiiiebleiin.  Compiegne,  and  Orleans.  Tlie 
general  appeaninceol  tlie  country  is  level  or  gently  undu¬ 
lating.  Geologically,  tlie  wliole  of  F’.  may  l-e  considered 
as  one  extensive  l-asin,  tlie  circumference  and  centre  of 
whicli  consist  of  primitive  formations,  llie  intermediate 
space  being  filled  witli  those  of  a_secondary  and  tertiary 
kind,  'flic  niost  widely  diflhse’d  primary  rocks  are 
granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  argillaccons  schists,  and 
iirimitive  limestone.  In  VendAe,  poridiyry,  diorite,  and 
Berpoiitines  are  found,  lu  the  Pyrenees  calcareous  rocks 
are  very  abundant, some  of  wliicli  contain  great  numbers 
of  organic  remains,  even  iit  an  elevaiion  of  over  10, 0(^ 
feet.  Porpliyry  of  tarions  kiinis,  some  of  wliich  exliibit 
great  beantv,  is  tlie  prevailing  roik  of  tlie  Vosges.  The 
Puy  de-Dfime  and  some  ottier  in^acent  mountains  have 
a  base  of  traeliyfe,  and  in  tlie  Vivniis  especially,  groups 
of  gigantic  basaltic  colniiiiis  are  met  with,  alternating 
with  calcareous  strata  containing  fresli-water  sliells. 
These  rocks,  witli  tlie  traces  of  extinct  craters,  lava 
streams,  and  other  volcanic  products,  clearly  point  to  a 
time  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  activity  in  this 
region.  The  secondary  fonniition  occupies  tlie  space 
between  the  primitive  formations  of  the  centre  and  cir¬ 
cumference  of  F.  They  arc  generally  calcareous  or 
marly  It  is  on  the  thin  soils  ot  tliis  formation  tliat  the 
giow’ths  yielding  tlie  finest  Burgundy  wines  are  raised 
in  the  Co'te-d'Or.  The  tertiary  deposits  of  F.  are  mostly 
calcareous,  enclosing  great  quantities  of  shells  and  the 
remains  of  fossil  mammalia  of  large  size.  Tlie  so-called 
“I’aris  Basin”  is  tlie  most  remarkable  of  tliese  forma¬ 
tions  Tlie  moat  extensive  alluviHl  district  is  that  about 
tho  moutli  of  the  Khfme.  'Hie  soil  of  F.  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  superior.  M  idle  tliere  are  vast  tracts, 
especially  in  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Gascony,  of  healthy 
and  unproductive  land;  yet  her  productive  soil  bears  a 
liirger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  ol  the  country 
than  in  most  of  the  European  stales.  Exclitsive  of  the 
departments  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  tlie  soil  ol  F.  is  divided 
as  follows : 
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France,  or  a  of  the  largest  and  most  important  countries  of  Europe, 
extends  through  8|°  of  latitude,  and  nearly  12“  of  longitude,  or  hetweeji 
42°  20'  and  5i^  G'  N”.,  and  between  4°  40'  W.  and  7°  10'  E.  longitude.  It 
is  on  the  same  latitude  westward  as  Eew  Tlrunswick,  and  eastward  as  tlie 
Sea  of  Azof  and  Nlanchooria.  Distance  from  west  coast  of  Finistere  to 
Mentone  on  the  Mediteri'am'.an,  685  miles  ;  from  Dunkirk  to  south  of 
Pyrenees  orientales,  G03  miles ;  from  Point  St.  Mattliieu  in  Finistere  to 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  560  miles.  France  ranks  sixtli  in  area  and  third 
in  population  among  the  Status  of  Europe.  The  seaboard  amounts  to 
1,500  miles,  and  its  land  frontiers  to  about  1,000  miles.  The  Alap  is 
on  a  scale  of  59  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  comprising  4T  times 
the  area  of  one  sejuare  inch  on  the  Nlap  of  England. 

France  was  formerly  divided  into  34  provinces,  which  were  re-divided 
in  1789  into  85  departments,  or  8G  including  Corsica,  to  which,  in  1859, 
■were  added  Savoie,  Haute  Savoie,  and  Alpes  Maritimes,  acquired  from 
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Italy.  They  are  invariably  named  after  some  rive:  mountain,  or  iitliei 
natural  feature  connected  with  them.  By  treaty  of  Brussels,  June  1871, 
there  were  ceded  to  Cxermany  the  departments  ol  Bas  Khin  or  Lower  Al¬ 
sace,  Haut  Khin  or  Upper  Alsace  wdth  the  exception  of  Belfort  and  its 
vicinity  j  the  greater  part  of  IMoselle,  and  jiortions  of  Meurthe  am! 
Vosges,  which  now  (orui  the  Ccruian  .province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  'with 
an  area  of  5,014  sqmire  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,608,505.  ^ 

TTie  most  densely  peopled  departments  are  Seine,  Nord,  and  Khone, 
wliich  have  respectively  11,754,  635,  and  630  persons  per  square  mile, 
'i'he  most  thinly  peopled  are  Hautes  Alpes,  57,  and  Basses  Alpes,  53  pet 
square  mile.  Average  for  France,  182  per  square  mile. 

'i'he  provinces  are  no  longer  officially  recognised,  but  are  still  farnilicirly 
used,  and  retain  tlieir  place  in  history.  A  table  of  these  former  divi¬ 
sions,  with  their  corresponding  department!?,  is  therefore  subjoined,  and 
they  are  also  indicated  upon  the  Map. 

CCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1866.) 


Departments. 


Ain, 

Abne,  . 

Allier,  . 

Alpes,  Basses,  . 

Alpes,  Hautes,  . 

Alpes-maritimes, 

Ardeche, 

Ardennes, 

Ariege, 

Aube, 

Aude, 

Avevron, 

Bnnclies-du-Rhdne. 

Calvados, 

Cantal, 

Charente, 

Cliarente- infdrieure. 

Cher, 

Correze, 

Corsica  (Corse), 

Cdte-d'Or, 

Cotes-du-Nord, 

Creuse, 

Dordogne, 

Doubs, 

Drome, 

Eure, 

Eure-et-Loir, 

Finistere, 

Gard, 

Garonne,  Haute, 

Area  iu 
sq.  ui. 

Pop. 

Rrtur- 

enoe. 

Departments. 

2.239 

371,643 

G 

f* 

Gers, 

2,839 

665,025 

F 

b 

Gironde, 

2,822 

376,164 

F 

c 

Heranlt,  , 

2,685 

143,000 

H 

d 

Ille-et-Vilaine, 

2,1.58 

122,117 

H 

d 

Indre, 

1,517 

198,818 

H 

e 

Indre-et-Loire, 

2,131 

387,174 

G 

d 

Isere, 

2,(120 

326,864 

G 

b 

Jura, 

1,880 

250,436 

E 

e 

Landes, 

2,317 

261,951 

G 

b 

Loire, 

2, -137 

288,626 

F 

e 

Loire,  Haute,  . 

3,376 

400,070 

F 

d 

Loire- inferieure. 

1,971 

647,903 

G 

e 

Loiret, 

2,132 

474.909 

D 

b 

Loir-et-Cher, 

2,217 

237,994 

F 

(1 

Lot, 

2.2.J4 

378.218 

E 

d 

Lot-et-Garonne, 

2,635 

479,559 

D 

d 

Lozere, 

2.779 

336,613 

F 

c 

Maine-et-Loire, 

2,265 

310,843 

E 

d 

Manche, 

3,377 

259,861 

I 

e 

Marne, 

3,382 

382,762 

G 

c 

Marne,  Haute, 

2,658 

641.210 

C 

b 

Mavenne, 

2,1.50 

274,0.57 

E 

c 

Meurthe, 

3,515 

602.673 

E 

d 

Meuse, 

2,018 

293,072 

H 

c 

Morbihan, 

2,518 

324,231 

G 

d 

Moselle, 

2,3(10 

394.467 

E 

b 

Nievre, 

2.268 

290,753 

E 

b 

Nord, 

2.595 

662,485 

B 

b 

Oise, 

2,2.53 

42.).747 

G 

d 

Orne, 

2,429 

4u3,777 

E 

e 

Pas-de-Calais,  . 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Refer¬ 

ence. 

Dejiartnieiits. 

2.425 

295,692 

E 

e 

Puy  de  D(5me, 
Pyrenees,  Basses, 
Pyrenees,  Hautes, 

3,752 

701.855 

D 

d 

2.393 

427,245 

1,' 

e 

2,597 

592,609 

D 

b 

Pyrenees-  orientales, 
Rhone, 

2.624 

277,860 

E 

c 

2.361 

325,193 

E 

c 

Saone-et-Loire, 

3.200 

581,386 

G 

d 

Saone,  Haute,  (with  Belfort), 

1,923 

298.477 

G 

c 

Sarthe, 

.3,599 

306,693 

D 

e 

Savoie, 

1,838 

537,108 

G 

d 

Savoie,  Haute, 

1.916 

312,661 

F 

d 

Seine,  . 

2,654 

59S,.500 

D 

c 

Seine-et-Marne, 

2,614 

3.57,110 

F 

c 

Seine-et-Oise,  . 

2,452 

27.5,757 

E 

c 

Seine-inferieure, 

2,012 

288,919 

E 

d 

Sevres,  Deux, 

2,020 

327,962 

E 

d 

Somme, 

1,996 

137,263 

F 

d 

Tarn,  . 

2,750 

532,432 

D 

c 

Taru-et-Garonne, 

2,'2S9 

.573,899 

D 

h 

Var, 

3,1.59 

390,809 

G 

h 

Vaucluse, 

2,401 

259,096 

G 

h 

Vendee, 

1,996 

367,8,55 

D 

b 

Vienne, 

1,512 

295,848 

H 

b 

Vienne,  Haute, 

2,404 

301,653 

G 

b 

Vosges, 

2,625 

501,084 

C 

c 

Yonne, 

Troops  abroad. 

472 

64,565 

H 

b 

2.632 

342,773 

F 

c 

2,193 

1,392,041 

F 

a 

Total  of  France, 

CO 

2.261 

401,274 

F 

b 

2,354 

414.618 

E 

b 

2,551 

749,777 

F 

a 

Area  in 

Pop. 

Refer¬ 

sq.  m. 

ence. 

3,0Gy 

.571,690 

F 

d 

2,943 

43.5,486 

D 

e 

1.749 

240,252 

E 

e 

1,591 

189,490 

F 

e 

1,077 

678,648 

G 

c 

3,30-2 

60(1,096 

G 

c 

2,287 

3',  2,974 

H 

c 

2.396 

463,619 

K 

b 

2,283 

271,663 

n 

(I 

1,319 

273,768 

11 

c 

183 

2,159,916 

i<' 

h 

2,215 

354.49(( 

F 

b 

2,163 

533.727 

F 

b 

2,329 

792,763 

E 

b 

2,316 

333,1.55 

D 

c 

2,379 

672,640 

F 

b 

2,217 

35.5,513 

F 

e 

1,433 

2-28,969 

E 

(1 

2,349 

308,5.50 

H 

e 

1,369 

266,991 

G 

d 

2, .588 

494.473' 

I) 

c 

2,691 

824,5-27 

E 

c 

2,130 

326,937 

E 

(] 

2,812 

491,361 

H 

h 

2,868 

372,689 

125,000 

F 

c 

203,738  36,583,559 
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Boundaries  shown  'by  Red  Lines  upon  tlie  Map. 


Provinces. 

Alsace. 

Ansoumois, 

Anjou, 

Artois, 

Aunis. 

Auvergne, 


Angers, 

Arras, 

Rochelle, 

Clermont, 


Ben7, 

Bourbonnais, 

Bourges, 

Moulins, 

Brittany  (Bret- 1 
ague),  | 

Rennes, 

Burgundy  (Bour¬ 
gogne), 

1  Dijon, 

Champagne, 

Troyes, 

Comtat, 

Corat6  de  Feix, 

Avignon, 

Foix, 

Former  C.apital.  Corresponding  Dep.urtments. 
Strasbourg,  Hant-IUiin,  Bas-Rhin. 
Angouleme,  Cliarente. 

Maiue-et-Loire. 

(South-e.ast  part  of  Pas  de 
(  Calais. 

I  Maritime  part  of  Charente- 
(  iiiferieure. 

Pay  de  Dome.  Cantal. 
Basses  Pyrenees, 

Cher,  Indre. 

Allier. 

(Cotes-du-Nord,  Finistere, 
J  Ille-et-Vilaine.  Loire-in- 
(  fdrieure,  Morbihan. 

I  Ain.  Cute-d'Or,  8eine-et- 
1  Loire,  Yonne. 
(Ardennes,  Aube,  Marne, 
Haute-Manie, 

Western  part  of  Vaucluse.’ 
Ariege,  Repub.  of  Audorre. 


Provinces.  Former  Capital, 
Dauphinh,  Grenoble, 

Flanders  Lille, 

Franche  (lompte,  Besa'n?on, 


,  1  Auch, 

(Gascogne),  > 

Guyenne,  J  Bordeaux, 


Isle  de  France, 


Languedoc, 

Limousin, 

Lorraine, 

Lyonnais, 

Maine, 


Paris, 


Toulouse, 

Limoges, 

Nancy, 

Lyon, 

Le  Mans, 


Corresponding  Departments. 
Hautes- Alpes,  Drome,  Isi're 
Not'd. 

Doubs,  Jura,  Haute-Sadne. 
Avpyron,  Dordogne,  Gers, 
Gironde.  Lot,  Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne.  Landes,  Hautes- 
Pyrenees,  Tam -et- Ga¬ 
ronne. 

fOise,  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise, 
<  Seine-et-Marne,  South 
I  part  of  Aisne. 

{Ardcche,  Aude,  Gard.  He- 
rault,  Haute -Garonne, 
Haute  -  Loire,  Lor.ere, 
Tarn. 

Correze,  Haute-Vienne. 

(  Meurthe,  Meuse,  Moselle, 
(  V  osges. 

Loire,  Rhdne. 

Mayenne,  Sarthe. 


Provinces.  Former  Capital, 
Marche,  Gueret, 

Nivernais,  Nevers, 

Normandy,  1  ^ 

(Normandie),)  ’ 

Orleanais,  Orleans, 


Poitou, 

Provence, 

Ronsillon, 

Saintonge, 

Touraine, 


Poitiers, 

Aix, 

Perpignan, 

Saintes, 

Tours, 


.  Corresponding  Departments. 
Creuse. 

Nievre. 

( Calvados,  Eure.  Manche, 

<  Oine,  Seine-inferieure, 
I,  N.  part  of  Eure-et- Loire. 
(  Eure-et-iioire,  Loirct,  Loir- 
(  et-Cher. 

i  Somme,  niaritime  part  of 

<  Pas-de-Calais,  north  of 
(,  Aisne. 

J  Deux  Sevres,  Vendee,  Vi- 
)  enne, 

(Basses  Alpes,  Bouches  du 

<  Rhone,  V'ar,  Eastjtartof 
(,  V'aucluse. 

Pyrenees  orientales. 

J  Ea.stern  part  of  Charente- 
(  inferieure. 

Indre -et-Loire. 


DEPENDENCIES  AND  COLONIES  OF  FRANCE 


Area. 

Pop.  (1866). 

In  Africa, — 

Algeria,  . 

Senegamhia, 

On  Gold  Coast, 

Gaboon, 

Reunion  I.,  . 

Mayotte  and  Nossi-Be  Is.,  . 

Ste.  Marie  L, 

.  2.58,305 

,  96,525 

7,722 

970 

200 

.  351 

2,921,246 

607,397 

1.33 

186,000 

2ii7,8S6 

20,717 

6,110 

Pcssessions  in  Africa,  . 

.  364,073 

3,949,489 

Asia,  India,— 

Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Mahe,  1 
Yanaon.  Chandernagore,  1 
Cochin  China, 

196 

21,716 

227,063 

979,116 

^  Possessions  in  Asia, 

21,912 

1,206,179 

Oceania, — 

New  Caledonia, 

Loyalty  Is., 

Marquesas  Is.,  , 

Area. 

6,718 

829 

480 

Pop.  (1860). 

29.000 

15.000 

10,000 

Possessions  in  Oceania, 

8,027 

54,000 

America, — 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
Martinique, 

Guadaloupe  and  Dependencies, 
Guiana, 

so 

181 

635 

35,080 

3,799 

139,109 

151,594 

24,432 

Possessions  in  America,  . 

36,176 

318,934 

Total  of  Colonies,  hr... 

430,198 

5,528,603 

Protected  States, — 

Asia.—  Kingdom  of  Cambodia, 
Africa. — Porto  Novo  (Gold  Coast), 
Oceania. — Tahiti,  Moorea,  1 
Tetooaroa,  and  Maitea,  j 
Toabooai,  Vavitou,  and  Rapa, 
Tooamoioo  Is., 

Gambler  Is., 

Total  of  Protectorates, 

Colonies  and  Protectorates,  , 

Grand  Total  of  French  Empi  kk. 


Area, 

Pop.  (1806). 

32,379 

1,000,000 

20,000 

453 

13,847 

41 

2,548 

11 

675 

8,000 

1,500 

35,432 

1,044,022 

465,630 

6,572,625 

670,082 

43,156,184 

2 


MAP  OF  FRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland  (German,  Die  Scfiiceitz;  Frencli,  La  Suisse;  Italian,  La  Svizzera),  a  Confederate  State  of  Central  Europe,  is  one  of  its  smallest.  Length,  216  mile*  ; 
breadth,  140  miles.  Area,  15,716  square  miles,  equal  to  about  half  that  of  Scotland.  Pop.,  2,510,494,  or  ICO  per  square  mile.  The  Swiss  Confederation 
consists  of  22  Cantons,  and  comprises  25  distinct  Republics,  united  by  a  Federal  Council,  which  meets  at  Beme.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by 
lofty  mountains,  while  the  remainder  consists  of  an  elevate<l  plateau,  on  which  are  many  extensive  lakes. 


Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Berne  (Qer.  Bern), 

Zurich,  . 

Vaud  (Ger.  Waadt), 

Argau  (Fr.  Argovie), 

St.  Gall  (St.  (.-alien).  . 
Lucerne  (Ger.  Luzern), 

I  Ticino  (Ger.  Tessin), 

I  Fribourg  (Ger.  Freiburg), 

I  Valais  (Ger.  It'oKis), 


Area  in 
Eng.  sq.m. 

Pop. 

1860. 

Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

1860. 

.  2,615 

467,141 

Grisons  (Ger.  Graubiinden), 

,  2,076 

90,713 

.  659 

266,26.5 

Thurgau  (Fr.  Thurgovie), 

384 

90,080 

.  1,2-26 

213,157 

Neufchatel  (Ger.  y euenburg), 

308 

87,369 

538 

194,208 

Geneva  (Fr.  Geneve,  Ger.  Genf), 

110 

82,876 

781 

180,411 

Soleure  (Ger.  Solothum), 

292 

69,263 

480 

130,504 

Basle  (Ger.  Baselland),  country. 

.  165 

51,582 

.  1,082 

116,343 

ILasle  (town), 

14 

40,683 

.  632 

105,523 

ApjjenzeU  lexter.),  .  . 

102 

48,431 

.  2,016 

90,792 

Appenzell  (inter. ), 

61 

12,000 

Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Schwytz, 

Schaffhausen,  . 

Glaras, 

Zug, 

(Jri, 

Unterwalden  (Obwald). 
Unterwalden  (Nid-WalJ), 

Total, 


Area  in 

Pop. 

Eng.  sq.  ra. 

1860. 

357 

45,039 

118 

35,500 

.  265 

33,363 

90 

19,608 

418 

14,741 

185 

13,376 

112 

11,5-26 

.  15,716 

2,510,494 

Aaraa,  5,0i(4  Switzerland 

Abbeville,  19,3S5  Somme 

Abbs,  Seine-etOise 

Agde,  9,586  Herault 

Agen,  18,222  Lot-et-Garonne 

Agincourt,_  Pas  de  Calais 

Ahini,  2,450  Crease 

Aigueperse,  2,600  PuydeDOme 

Aigues  .Mortes,  3,932  Gard 

Aire,  4,885  Landes 

Aire,  8,803  Pas  de  Calais 

Aix,  or  Aix-en-Provence, 

28,152  Bouches  du  Rhone 


Aix-les-Bains.  4,430 
Ai-accio,  14,558 
Alai.s,  19,964 
Albertville,  4,430 
Alby,  16,596 
Alenijon,  16,115 
Alise, 

Altorf,  2,426 
Ambert,  7,519 
Ambletease, 

Amboise, 

Amiens,  61,063 
Ancenis,  4,148 
Andelys  (Les),  5,161 
Angers,  .54,791 
Angerville, 

AngoulC'ine,  25,116 
Annecy,  11,554 
Annonay,  18,445 
Antibes,  6,064 
Antony, 

An  train, 

Appenzell,  3,277 
Ajit,  5,940 
Arbois,  5,895 
Arceuil, 

Archiac,  1,227 
Arcis  snr  Aube,  2,784 
Ardves,  2,189 
Argeles,  l,6it8 
Argentan,  5,401 
Argentat,  3,449 
Argenteuil,  8,176 
Argcnton,  5,219 
Arles,  26,367 
Arles,  2,523 
Arnouville, 

Arqaes, 

Arras,  25,749 
Artenay, 

Asnibres, 

Aubagne,  7,408 
Aubenas,  7,694 
Auberche, 

Aubervilliers,  9,240 
Aubervilliers,  Fort  de 
Aubeteri'e,  704 
Aubigny,  2,633 
Aubin,  8,863 
Aubusson,  6,625 
Audi,  12,500 
Audierne, 

Aumale,  2,229 
Auray,  4,542 
Aurill.ic,  10,998 
Auteuil, 

Autun,  12,389 
Auxerre,  1.5,497 
Aaxonne,  5,911 
Avallon,  6,070 
Avesnes,  3,737 
Avignon,  86,407 
Avranches,  8,642 
Ax,  1,632 
Baden,  2,922 
Bagnbres  de  Bigorre, 

9,433  Hautes  Py rentes 

Bagnbres  de  Lachon, 

3,921 


Savoie 
Corsica 
Gard 
Savoie 
Tarn 
Orne 
C8te  d'Or 
Switzerland 
Pay  de  Dome 
Pas  de  Calais 
Indre-et-Loire 
.Somme 
Loire-Int'brieare 
Eare 

Maine-et- Loire 
Seine-et-Oise 
Charente 
Haate  Savoie 
Ardeclie 
Alpes  niaritimes 
Seine 
llle  et  Vilaine 
Switzerland 
Vaaclase 
Jara 
Seine 
Charente  iafbrieare 
TBibe 
Pas  de  Calais 
Haates  Pyrenees 
Orne 
Correze 
Seine-et-Oise 
Ill  die 

Boaches  du  Rhone 
Py  reiibes  orientales 
.Seine-et-Oise 
Seine  inrerieure 
Pas  de  Palais 
Loiret 
Seine 

Boaches  da  Rlione 
Ardeclie 
Dordogne 
Seine 
Seine 
Charente 
Cher 
Aveyron 
Crease 
Gers 
'  Fiiiistere 
Seine  infbrienre 
Morbihaii 
Caiital 
Seine 
Sadiie-et-Loire 
Yoniie 
Cote  d'Or 
Yoniie 
Nord 
Vaaclase 
Maiiche 
Aribge 
Switzerland 


Bagiiolet, 

Bailleul,  12,896 
Ballon, 

Bapauine,  3,174 
Barbezieux,  3,818 
Btarcclonette, 
Bar-le-Duc,  15,334 
Bavrapx,  Fort, 
Barrbge, 

Bar  rfur  Aubg,  4,809 


Haate  Garonne 
.Seine 
Nord 
Sarthe 
Pas  de  Calais 
Charente 
Basses  Alpes 
IM  ease 
Isbre 

Hautes  Pyrenees 
A  iibe 


1 

E 

E 

F 

E 

F 

E 

F 

G 

D 

F 

G 

G 

I 

G 

H 

F 

E 

G 

I 

F 

E 

E 

F 

D 

E 

D 

E 

E 

H 

G 

H 

B 

D 

I 

G 

G 

B 

D 

G 

E 

D 

D 

E 

B 

E 

G 

F 

B 

E 

F 

E 

B 

G 

G 

E 

B 

B 

E 

F 

F 

F 

E 

B 

E 

C 

F 

B 

G 

F 

G 

F 

F 

(4 

D 

E 

I 


TOWNS,  ETC. 


c 

Bar  sur  Seine,  2,920  Aube  G 

b 

Caen,  41,564 

Calvados  D 

b 

a 

Basle  (tier.  Basel, 

Fr.  Bale), 

Cahors,  14,115 

Lot  E 

d 

b 

37.918  (1860), 

Switzerl.ard  H 

c 

Cajarc,  1,917 

Lot  E 

d 

e 

B.astia,  21,535 

Corsica  I 

b 

Calais,  P2,727 

Pas  de  Calais  E 

a 

a 

Bastide  (La), 

Gironde  D 

d 

Oalvi,  1,884 

Corsica  I 

e 

a 

Baud,  5,599 

Morbilian  0 

c 

Camarbs,  2,163 

Aveyron  F’ 

e 

c 

Baugb,  3,562 

Maine-et-Loire  I) 

c 

Cambrai,  22,207 

Nord  F 

a 

c 

Baume.les-D.ame.o, 

2,562  Douhs  H 

c 

Canipan,  3,576 

Hautes  Pyrenees  E 

e 

e 

Bayeux,  9,138 

C.alvados  I) 

b 

Cancale,  6,400 

llle-et-Vilaine  D 

b 

0 

Bayonne,  26,333 

Basses  Byrenbes  D 

e 

Cannes,  9,618 

Alpes  maritimes  H 

e 

a 

Bazas,  4,766 

Gironde  D 

d 

Carcassonne,  22,173 

Aude  F 

e 

Beaucaire,  9.395 

Gard  G 

e 

Carentan,  3,056 

Maiiche  D 

h 

e 

Beaugeney,  5,029 

Loiret  E 

c 

Carhaix,  2,365 

F'inistbre  C 

b 

a 

Beaujeu,  3,884 

Rhone  G 

c 

Carpentras,  10,848 

Vauclu.se  G 

d 

i 

Beaumont, 

Dordogne  E 

d 

Cassel, 

Nord  F 

d 

a 

Beaune,  10,907 

C6te  d’Or  G 

c 

Ca-stellane,  1,842 

Basses  Alpes  II 

e 

a 

Beauprb.an,  4,134 

Maine-et-Loire  D 

c 

Caste!  naiulary,  9,075 

Aude  F’ 

e 

e 

Beauvai.s,  15,307 

Oise  F 

b 

Castel  Sarrazin,  6,825  Tam-et-Garonne  E 

d 

b 

Beauvoir, 

Vienne  E 

c 

Castillon, 

Gironde  E 

d 

c 

Bedarieux,  8,985 

Heraiilt  F 

e 

(hastre-s,  21,357 

Tarn  F’ 

e 

c 

Belesme, 

Orne  E 

b 

Caudebec-en-Caiix,  2,181  Seine  infdr.  E 

b 

a 

Belfort,  8,400 

Hant  Rbin  H 

c 

Caiissade,  4,20rf 

Tarn-et-Garonne  E 

d 

a 

Bellac,  3,674 

Haute ‘Vienne  E 

c 

Cazaiilion,  2,798 

Gers  D 

e 

c 

Belleg.arde, 

Pyrenees  orientales  F 

e 

Ceret,  3,737  Pyrenees  orientales  F' 

e 

b 

Belleville,  3,261 

Rhone  G 

c 

Cervione,  1.373 

Corsica  I 

e 

c 

Belleville, 

Seine  B 

e 

Cette,  24,177 

Herault  F-- 

e 

b 

Bel  ley,  4,624 

Ain  G 

d 

Cliallonnes  sur  Loire, 

c 

Bellinzoiia, 

Switzerland  I 

c 

6, 505 

Maine  et  Loire  D 

c 

b 

Beiger.ac,  12,224 

Dordogne  E 

d 

Olnaloms,  Camp  of 

Marne  G 

b 

a 

Bergues,  .5,738 

Nord  F 

a 

Chalons  sur  Maine,  1 

7,692  Marne  G 

b 

a 

Bernay,  7,510 

Eure  K 

b 

Clialoiis  .sur  Saone, 

a 

Berne  (Ger.  Bern), 

29,016  Switzerland  H 

c 

19,982, 

Saone  et  Loire  G 

c 

e 

Bernis, 

Seine  B 

e 

Clialus,  2,109 

Haute  Vienne  FI 

d 

e 

Bes.'iiifon,  46.961 

Doiibs  11 

c 

Cliambery,  18,279 

Savoie  G 

d 

b 

Bes.sbge.s,  8,671 

Gard  G 

d 

Cliambord, 

Loir-et  ('lier  E 

c 

c 

Betluuie,  8,178 

Pas  de  t'alais  F’ 

a 

Cliaiiioiinix,  2,415 

Haute  Savoie  H 

d 

e 

Beziens,  27,722 

Hbraiilt  F 

e 

Cliampigny, 

Seine  B 

e 

c 

Bezons, 

Seine-et-Oise  B 

e 

Cliamjditte, 

H.aute  Saone  G 

c 

e 

Biarritz,  3,652 

Basses  Pyri  nbes  D 

e 

Cbapelle, 

Seine  B 

e 

a 

Bicetre,  Fort  de 

Seine  B 

e 

Cbappes, 

Aube  G 

b 

b 

Bienne  (Ger.  Biel), 

5,973  Switzerland  H 

c 

Cliareiiton,  Fort  de. 

Seine  B 

e 

a 

Billoni,  4,166 

Piiy  de  Dome  F' 

d 

Cliarenton-le-Pont,  6,190  Seine  B 

e 

e 

Blanc  (Le),  5,956 

Indie  FI 

c 

Clnavilb  (La),  4,870 

Nievre  F' 

c 

b 

Blaye,  4,761 

Gironde  1) 

d 

Cliavlemont, 

Ardennes  G 

a 

a 

Blois,  20,068 

Loir-et-Cber  E 

c 

Cbarleville,  11,24-1 

Ardennes  G 

b 

e 

Bolbec,  9,063 

Seine  iiil'brieure  E 

b 

Cliarolles,  3,295 

Saoiie-et-Loire  G 

c 

c 

Bondy, 

Seine  B 

e 

Cliaroniie, 

Seine  B 

e 

e 

Bonifacio,  .3,594 

Corsica  I 

f 

Chartres,  19,142 

Kiire-et-l.oir  E 

b 

e 

Bonmuil, 

Seine  B 

e 

Chartreuse,  Grande, 

Lsere  G 

d 

e 

Poimeval, 

Eure  et  Loir  FI 

b 

.  Cbateaubri.aiit,  4,834 

T.oire  infdrieure  1) 

c 

b 

Bonneville.  2,284 

Haute,  Savoie  H 

c 

Chateau  Cliiiion,  2,713  Nibvie  F 

0 

a 

Borde.anx,  19J,24l 

Gironde.  1) 

d 

Cliatenuduii,  6.781 

Ell re-et- Loir  FI 

b 

b 

Boucliaiii, 

Nord  F 

a 

Chateau  Goiitbier,  7,364  Maveniie.  D 

c 

e 

Boucbard, 

8'eiiie  et-Ui.se  B 

e. 

t'hateaulin,  3,259 

Fiiiistere  B 

b 

e 

Bonin,  2,901  Vendbe  C 

c 

Chateauroux.  17.161 

Indie  FI 

c 

a 

Boulogne  (sur  mbr),  40,251  PasdeCnl.  E 

a 

Chateau  Tbierrv,  6.519  Aisiie  F' 

b 

d 

Boulogne  (sur  Seine),  17,343  Seine  B 

e 

Cbatellerault,  14,278 

Vienne  E 

c 

e 

Bourbon  Lancy,  3,222  SaOne-et-Loiie  F 

c 

Chateiiay, 

Seine  B 

e 

e 

Bourlion-l’ArclianibauIt,  3,466  Allier  F 

c 

Cbatillon,  ^ 

Seine  B 

e 

a 

Bonrl)omielesBains,4,053HauteManie  (i 

c 

('hatillon  sur  ludre. 

liidre  FI 

c 

c 

Bourg,  13,  <33 

Ain  G 

c 

t'batillon  sur  Loiiig, 

2,557  Loiret  F 

c 

a 

Bonrg, 

Seine  B 

e 

('hatillon  sur  Seine,  4.860  Cote  d’Or  G 

c 

a 

Bonrganeiif,  3, .501 

C'reuse  E 

d 

Cbatillon  siirSevi'e,  1, 

?37  Deux  Sbvres  D 

c 

e 

Bourges,  30,119 

(  her  F’ 

c 

Ch.aton, 

Seine-et  Oise  B 

e 

c 

Bourget  (Le), 

Seine  B 

e 

Chatre  (La),  5,167 

Indre  FI 

c 

b 

Bourgneuf,  2,9-25 

Loire  infbrieiire  D 

c 

Cbaudesaigues,  1,948 

Cantal  F’ 

d 

c 

Boussac,  1,062 

Creiise  F’ 

c 

Chaumont,  8,285 

Haute  Marne  G 

b 

a 

Bouveret, 

Switzerland  FI 

c 

Cliaiimont-en-Vezin, 

Oise  E 

b 

e 

Bouvines, 

Nord  F‘ 

a 

Chaiissin,  1,199 

Jura  G 

c 

c 

Bray, 

Seine-et-Marne  F 

b 

Cbelle.s, 

Seine-et-Mariie  C 

e 

c 

Bressuire,  2,820 

Deux  Sbvres  D 

c 

Cbcnonceaux, 

ludre-et-Loire  FI 

c 

c 

Brest,  79,847 

Fbnistbre  B 

b 

Cherbourg,  37,215 

Mancbe  I) 

b 

c 

Brcteuil, 

Oise  F' 

b 

Cliinon,  6,895 

Indre-et-Loire  15 

c 

a 

Briaiifon,  3,.579 

Hautes  Alpes  H 

d 

Cbize, 

Deux  Sbvres  D 

c 

e 

Briare,  4,346 

Loiret  F 

c 

Cboisy-le-Roi,  5,172 

Seine  B 

e 

h 

Brie, 

Seine  B 

e 

(diollet,  13,360 

Maine-et-Loire  D 

c 

e 

Brieg, 

Switzeilniui  H 

c 

Cliur,  6.99() 

Switzerland  I 

c 

c 

Brienne  le  Chateau,  Aube  G 

b 

C'iotat  (La),  10.017  Bouches  du  Rlioiie  G 

e 

Brienz,  2,280 

Switzerhiiid  I 

c 

Civray,  2,284 

Vienne  F5 

c 

e 

Briey,  1,876 

Moselle  G 

b 

Claiiiecy,  5,616 

Nibvre  F' 

c 

Brignais,  2,126 

Rli6ue  G 

d 

Clermont,  .5,743 

Oise  F' 

b 

e 

Brignole.s,  5,945 

Var  H 

e 

ClermontFerraiid. 37,690  PuydeDomc  F-- 

d 

e 

Brioinie, 

Eure  FI 

b 

Clermont  I’Herault,  6.050  Herault  F 

e 

a 

Brioude,  4,932 

Haute  Loire  F' 

d 

Clichy,  13,666 

Seine  B 

e 

b 

Brissac, 

Maine-et-Loire  D 

c 

Cliiny,  4.2.53 

Saonc-et-Loire  G 

c 

a 

Brive,  10,389  • 

Con  bze  FI 

d 

Cognac,  9,412 

Charente  1) 

d 

a 

Broil, 

Enre-et-Loir  E 

b 

Cognat, 

Allier  F’ 

c 

a 

Bruyere.s, 

Vosges  H 

b 

('ollieiire,  3,651  PYienbes  orientales  F’ 

e 

b 

Bulgneville, 

Vosges  G 

b 

Colmars,  1,002 

Basses  Alpes  H 

d 

a 

Billie  (Ger.  Boll), 

2,086  Switzerland  H 

c 

Colombes, 

Seine  B 

e 

e 

Bn  rgdoif. 

Switzerland  H 

c 

Commentry,  9,978 

Allier  F’ 

c 

b 

Biizniivais,  .5,14.5 

Ill  die  1C 

c 

Coiniiiei'i'V.  4,099 

Meuse  G 

b 

Compibgne,  12,1.50 

Oise  F 

b 

Concarneau,  3,555 

Fiiiistere  C 

c 

Condb, 

Nord  F 

a 

Condieu,  2,575 

Rh&ne  G 

d 

Condom,  8,140 

Gers  E 

0 

Condy  sur  Noiveau, 

6,643  Calvados  D 

b 

Coiiflan.s, 

Seine  et-Oise  A 

3 

Coiifolens,  2,717 

Charente  FI 

C 

Conlie, 

Sarthe  D 

b 

Corbeil,  5,541 

Seine-et-Oise  F' 

b 

Corte,  6,094 

Corsica  I 

6 

Cosne,  6,575 

Nibvre  F 

C 

Coulommiers,  4,445 

Seine-et-Marne  F‘ 

b 

Courbevoie,  9.862 

Seine  B 

e 

Coutances,  8,159 

JIanebe  D 

b 

Creil,  4,539 

Oise  F 

h 

Cressv,  or  Crbcy,  1,748  Somme  E 

a 

Creteil, 

Seine  B 

e 

Creuzot  (Le),  23,872 

Saone  et-Loire  G 

c 

Croisic, 

Loire  inlbrieure  C 

c 

Croix  Roiisse  (La),  a 

suburb 

of  Lybiis, 

Rh6ne  G 

d 

Crozon,  !*,946 

Finistbre  B 

b 

Culoz., 

Ain  G 

d 

Dax,  9,469 

Landes  D 

u 

Decazeville,  7,106 

Aveyron  F 

d 

Die,  3,762 

Drome  G 

d 

Dienville, 

Aube  G 

b 

Dieppe,  19,946 

Seine  infericiire  E 

b 

Digue,  7,002 

Basses  Alpes  11 

d 

Digoin,  3,426 

Saone  zt-Loire  G 

e 

Dijon,  39,193 

Cote  d’Or  G 

c 

Dinan,  8,510 

cotes  du  Nord  C 

b 

Dole,  11,093 

Jura  G 

c 

Doml'ront,  4,866 

Orne  D 

b 

Domremy  la  Piicelle, 

Vosges  G 

b 

Dou.anienez,  5.434 

Fiiiistere  B 

b 

Douay,  or  Doiiai,  ‘24,105  Nord  F' 

a 

Donllens,  4,706 

Somme  F' 

a 

Draguignan,  9,819 

Var  H 

e 

Dreux,  7, ‘237 

Eure-et-Loire  E 

b 

Diigny, 

Seine  B 

e 

Dunkii'l;  (F'r.  y>«)iA-c»YKe),  33,083  Nord  F’ 

a 

Ecoiien, 

Seine-et-Oise  B 

e 

Fllboeui',  21,784 

Seine  inferieure  E 

b 

Embnin,  4,183 

Hautes  Alpes  H  d 

Engliieii  (Montmorency), 

3,1-26 

Seine-et-Oiso  B 

6 

Entraygues,  1,846 

Aveyron  F’ 

d 

Fntrevaux,  1,461 

Basses  Aljies  H 

e 

Epevnay,  11,704 

Marne  F’ 

}> 

Epinac,  4,6‘23 

SaOne-et-Loire  G 

t 

Flpinai, 

Seine  B 

e 

Eiiinal,  11,870 

Vosges  H 

b 

Eniiont, 

Seine-et-Oi.se  B 

e 

Eniee, 

Mayenne  D 

b 

Espalion,  4.330 

Aveyron  F 

d 

Fist,  F'ort  de  1’, 

Seine  B 

e 

Etampes,  8,2-28 

Seine-et-Oise  F’ 

h 

Etoges, 

Marne  F’ 

b 

Eu,  4,168 

Seine  infbrieure  E 

a 

Flvaux,  2,786 

Creuse  F' 

c 

Evran,  4,402 

cotes  du  Nord  C 

h 

Evreiix,  12,320 

Eure  FI 

b 

F’aUiise,  8,183 

Calvados  D 

b 

F'bcamp,  12,832 

Seine  intbrieure  E 

1 

F'ere  (La),  4,984 

Ai.sne  F' 

0 

Fbre  Cbarapeiioise,  2,042  Marne  F' 

b 

Feriiay,  1,‘288 

Ain  H 

c 

F'ertb,  I.a, 

Aisne  F’ 

b 

F’igeac,  7,610 

Lot  E 

d 

F’irminy,  9,‘217 

Loire  G 

d 

F’isnies, 

Marne  F’ 

b 

F’Ibclie  (La),  9,292 

Sarthe  D 

c 

F’lei's,  10,260 

Orne  D 

b 

F’lorae,  2,185 

Lozbre  F’ 

d 

Foix  6,746 

Aribge  FI 

0 

F’onlainebleau,  10,787  Seine-et-Marne  F’ 

b 

F'ontenai, 

Seine  B 

e 

F’oiiten.ai-le-Comte,  8,062  Vendee  D 

c 

F’ontenay, 

Yonne  F 

( 

F’orcaI<|iiier,  2,841 

Passe.s  Alpes  G 

e 

F'ormigny, 

Calvados  D 

b 

F'ougbres,  9,580 

Ille-et-Vilaine  D 

b 

F'ranconville, 

Seine-et-Oise  B 

e 

F’raiienfeld,  1 ,784 

Switzerland  1 

c 

F’rejiis,  3,050 

Var  H 

e 

F'ribourg  (Ger.  Freiburg), 

10,454  (1860), 

Switzerland  FI 

c 

Froiiteniiy,  2, ‘205 

Deux  Sbvres  D 

c 

F'roiitignan,  3,000 

Hbrault  F' 

0 

F'rouaiil, 

Meurtlie  H 
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Oaillac,  7,870  Tarn  E 

Gannat,  5,528  Allier  F 

Gap,  8,165  Hantes  Alpes  H 

Gavamie,  Hautes  Pyrenees  D 

Geneva  (Gcr.  Oenf,  Fr.  Oeneve), 


41,415  {I860), 
Geunevilliers, 

Gentilly,  8,871 
Gex,  2,642 
Glen,  6,717 
Gisors, 

Givet,  5,801 
Givora,  9,957 
Glarus,  4,797 
Gonesse,  2,831 
Gourdon,  5,204 
Grand  Combe  (La),  9,367 
Grande  Chartreuse, 


Switzerland  H 
Seine  B 
Seine  B 
Ain  H 
Loiret  F 
Eure  E 
Ardennes  G 
Rhone  G 
Switzerland  1 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
Lot  E 
Card  G 
Isere  G 


Grand  Fougeray,  6,264  Ille-et-Vilaine  D 


Grand  Pr5,  1,482 
Granville,  15,622 
Grasse,  12,241 
Gravelines,  6,510 
Graves,  Pointe  de. 

Gray,  6,767 
Grenade,  4,204 
Grenoble,  40,434 
Grindelwald, 

Gu6rande,  6,749 
Guerche,  La, 

Gueret,  5,126 
Guillotihre  (La), 
Guinganip,  6,977 
Guise,  5,289 
Gydisdorf  (Grindelwald), 
Ham.  2,728 
Hapsbui^, 

Harlleur, 

Havre  (Le),  74,900 
Have  (La),  1,609 
Hazebrouck,  9,017 
Hennebont,  5,112 
Herblay, 

Hericourt, 

Hesdin, 

Hirson, 

Hondschoote,  3,725 
Honllear,  9,946 
Hyeres,  10,878 
He  Rousse, 

Ingouville, 

Interlaken,  1,354 
Isigny,  2,703 
Issoire,  6,294 
Issoudun,  14,267 
Issy, 

Issy,  Fort  d , 

Ivry, 

Ivry,  10,199 
Ivry,  Fort  d’, 

Jariiac,  4,243  . 

Joigny,  6,239 
Joinville,  3,895 
Jonzac,  3,147 
Jussey,  2,910 
Lab  I  hi  le,  1,499 
L’Aigle,  5,811 
La  Ferte, 

La  Guerche, 

La  Hougue, 

Lamballe, 

Lambesc,  3,340 
Laiuothe-Fenelon, 
Landerneau,  7,853 
Landrecies,  4,021 
Langeac,  3,864 
Langnau,  5,860 
Langon,  4,505 
Langres,  8,320 
Lanniou,  6,882 
Laon,  10,268 
Lapalisse,  2,821 
Largentihre,  3,144 
La  Roche  Bernard, 
Latour  du  Pin,  2,809 
La  Trappe, 

Lausanne,  20,515  (1860) 
Lav.al,  27,189 
Lavaur,  7,376 
Lavoult,  3,160 
Lectoure,  6,086 
l>ens,  5,738 
Lesparre,  3,726 
Libourne,  14,639 
Liesthal,  3,368 
Lille,  1.54,749 
Limeuil, 

Limoges,  53,022 
Limonx,  6,770 
Livry, 

Lizieux,  12,617 
Locarno, 

Loches,  5,154 
Lode  (Le), 

Lodhve,  10,567 
Lombez,  1,714 
Longchamp, 

Longwy,  3,353 
Lons-le-Saunier,  9,943 
Loricnt,  37,655 
Loudeac,  6,072 
Loudun,  4,403 
Louhans.  3 
Loiipjie  il.a),  1,357 


Lourdes,  4,620  Hautes  Pyrenees  D 
Louviers,  11,707  Eure  E 

Louvres,  Seine-et-Oise  B 

Lucerne  (Ger.  Luzem),  11,522 


(1860) 

Lu^on,  6,003 
Lude  (Le),  3,826 
Lugano, 

Lunel,  6,989 
Lnneville,  15,184 
Lure,  3,747 
Luxeuil,  3,959 
Luz,  1,671 


Switzerland  I 
Vendee  D 
Sarthe  E 
Switzerland  I 
Heranlt  G 
Meurthe  H 
Haute  Sa6ne  H 
Haute  Saone  H 
Hautes  Pyrenees  H 


Lyons  (Fr.  Lyon),  328,954  Rhone  G 


Ardennes  G 
Manche  D 
Mpes  Maritinies  H 
Nord  F 
Gironde  D 
Haute  Saone  G 
tiaute  Garonne  E 
Isfere  G 
Switzerland  H 
Loire  inlerieure  C 
Ille-et-Vi!aine  D 
Ci'euse  E 
Pklione  G 
cotes  du  Nord  C 
Aisne  F 
Switzerland  H 
Somme  F 
Switzerland  I 
Seine  inlerieure  E 
Seine  inlerieure  E 
Indre-et-Loire  E 
Nord  F 
Morbihan  C 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
Haute  Saone  H 
Pas  de  Calai.s  F 
Aisne  G 
Nord  F 
Calvados  E 
Var  H 
Corsica  I 
Seine  inKrieure  E 
Switzerland  H 
Calvados  D 
Puy  de  Dome  F 
Indre  E 
Seine.  B  e 
Seine  B  e 
Eure  E  b 
Seine  B  e 
Seine  B  e 
Cliarente  D  d 
Yonue  F  c 
Haute  Manie  G  b 
Cliarente  inlerieure  D  d 
Haute  Saone  G  c 
Gironde  D  d 
Orne  E  b 
Ai.sne  F  b 
Ille-et  Vilaine  D  c 
Manche  D  b 
cotes  du  Nord  C  b 
Bouches  du  RhOne  G  e 
Lot  E  d 
Finisthre  B  b 
Nord  F  a 
Haute  Loire  F  d 
Switzeiland  H  c 
Gironde  D  d 
Haute  Manie  G  c 
cotes  du  Nord  C  b 
Ai.sne  F  b 
Allier  F  c 
Ardeche  G  d 
Morbihan  C  c 
Ishre  G  d 
Orne  E  b 
Switzerland  H  c 
Mayeune  I)  b 
Tarn  E  e 
Ardfeche  G  d 
Gers  E  e 
Pas  de  Calais  F  a 
Gironde  D  d 
Gironde  D  d 
Switzerland  H  c 
Nord  F  a 
Dordogne  E  d 
Haute  Vienne  E  d 
Aude  F  e 
Seine-et-Oise  C  e 
Calvados  E  b 
Switzerland  I  c 
Indre-et-Loire  E  c 
Switzerland  H  c 
Heranlt  F  e 
Gers  E  e 
Seine  B  e 
Moselle  G  b 
Jura  G  c 
Morbihan  C  c 
cotes  du  Nord  C  b 
Vienne  E  c 
Saone-et-Loire  G  c 
Eure-et-Loir  E  b 


Macon,  18,382 
Mailly, 

Maisons, 

Malestioit, 
Malmaisou, 
Malplaipiet, 
Mainers,  5,832 
Manosque,  5,919 
Mans  (Le).  45,230 
Mantes,  5,345 
Marans,  4,534  - 
Marcillac, 
Mareune.s,  4,426 
Marjevols,  5,046 
Marie, 

Marly-le-Roi,  1,-302 
Marmamle,  8,564 


SaOne-et-Loire  G 
Yonue  F 
Seine  B 
Morbih.an  C 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
Nord  F 
Sarthe  E 
Basses  Aljies  G 
Sarthe  E 
Seine-et-Oise  E 
Cliarente  inferieure  D 
Lot  E 

Charente  inrerieure  D 
Lozere  F 
Aisne  F 
Seine-et-Oise  A 
Lot-et-Garonne  E 


DIarseille,  300,131  Bouches  du  RhOne  G 

Mars  la  Tour,  Lorraine  G 

Martagne,  Vendee  D 

Martigny  (Ger.  Marlinach), 

1,403  Switzerland  H 

Martigues,  8,011  Bouches  du  Rhone  G 


Nerac,  7,717  Lot-et-Garonne  E 

Nemours,  3,902  Seine-et-Manie  F 

Neucliatel,  or  Neufchatel  (Ger. 
AVitenOi/rjf),  10, -382(1860)  Switzcrld.  H 


Maubeuge,  10,877 
Mauleon,  1,876 
Mauriac,  3,291 
JIaurienne,  Valley, 

Mayenne,  10,894 
M.azaniet.  12,803 
Meaux,  11,343 
Medoc, 

Medoc,  Fort, 

Mehun,  6,176 
Melle,  2,556 
Melun,  11,408 
Mcnars, 
ileiide,  6,453 
Mentone, 

5,699 

Mery  sur  Seine;  1,445 
Meudon,  5,417 
Meze.  6,549 
Mezieres,  5.818 
-Milhau,  or  Millau,  13,663  Aveyron  F 


Nord  G 
Basses  Pyrenees  D 
Cantal  F 
Alps  of  Savoy  H 
Mayenne  D 
Tarn  F 
Seine-et-Marne  F 
Gironde  D 
Gironde  D 
Cher  F 
Deux  Sevres  D 
Seine-et-M.arne  F 
Loir-et-Cher  E 
Lozhre  F 

Alpes  maritinies  11 
Aube  F 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
H6rault  F 
Ardennes  G 


Neufchateau,  3,7i>3 
Neufchatel,  3,616 
Neuilly,  17,545 
Neuilly, 

Nevers,  20,700 


Vosges  G 
Seine  inferieure  E 
Seine  B 
Seine-et-Oise  C 
Nihvre  F 


Mi  mien, 

Mirande,  4,010 
Mirecourt,  5,735 
Mireniont, 

Moissac,  9,661 
Monaco, 

Mons, 

Montaigu, 

Montargis,  8,103 
Montauban,  25,991 
.\loiitbart,  2,808 
Montbeliard,  6,479 
Montbrison,  6,475 
Mont  Daupiiin, 

Mont  de  Marsan,  8,455 
Montdidier,  4,326 
Montelimart,  11,100 


Loire  inferieure  C 
Gers  E 
Vosges  11 
Dordogne  E 
Tarn-et-Garonne  E 
Alpes  maritinies  II 
Soninie  E 
Vendee  D 
Loiret  F 
Tani-et-Garonne  E 
Cote  d'Or  G 
Doubs  II 
Loire  G 
Hautes  Alpes  H 
Landes  D 
Soninie  F 
Drome  G 


Montereau-Faut-Yonne, 

6,748  Seine-et-Manie  F 

Monte.siiuiou,  1,704  Gers  E 

Montfort,  2,280  Ille-et-Vilaine  D 

Montlieu,  975  Charente  inferieure  D 
Mont  Louis,  470  Pyrenees  orieiitules  F 

Montlu^on,  18,675  Allier  F 

Montmartre,  Seine  B 

Montniedy,  2,135  Meuse  G 

Montinerle,  Ain  (5 

Montniirail,  Marne  1 

Montmorency  (Engliien), 


3,126 
Montmorillon,  5,203 
Montpellier,  55,606 
Montreuil,  3,655 
Montreuii,  9,235 
Montreuil  (Grand), 
Montrouge, 
Montrouge,  Fort  de. 


Seine-et-Oise  B 
Vienne  E 
Heranlt  F 
P.as  de  Calais  E 
Seine  B 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
Seine  B 
Seine  B 


Mont  Valerien,  Forteresse  du,  Seine  B 
Morat  (Ger.  MurUn),  Switzerland  H 
Morgarten,  Switzerland  I 

Merges  (Ger.  Morsee,  3,627  Switzerld.  H 
Morlaix,  14,046  n 

Mortagne.  4,830 
Mortain,  2.443 
Mold  ins,  19,890 

Mourmelon-le-Grand,  6,686 
Mou.tiers,  1,956 


Murat,  2,666 
Muret,  4,050 
Nancy,  49,993 
Nanterre, 

Nantes,  illJI56 
Nantua,  3,776 
Napoleon  Vendee,  8,710 
Napoleonville,  8,146 
Narbonne,  17,172 


Finisthre  C 
Orne  E 
Manche  D 
Allier  F 
Marne  G 
Savoie  H 
Cantal  F 
Haute  Garonne  E 
Meurthe  H 
Seine  B 
Loire  inferieure  D 
Ain  G 
Vendee  I) 
Morbihan  C 
Aude  F 


Niee( It.  .Vi'szo), 50,100  Alpesmaritbnes  H 
Niort,  20,775  Deux  Shvres  D 

Nisme.s,  or  Ninies,  60,240  Gard  G 

Nogent,  3,5.50  Haute  Marne  G 

Nogent,  Seine  B 

Nogent,  Fort  de,  Seine  B 

Nogent  le  Rotrou,  7,006  Eure-et-Loire  E 


Nogent  sur  Seine,  3,641 
Noirnioutier,  6,128 
Noisy, 

Noisy,  Fort  de, 
Nomeny, 

Nontron,  3,622 
Noyon,  6,498 
Nuit.s,  3,(556 
Nyons,  3,611 
OMroii,  9,0S5 
Olmeto,  1,717 
Olten,  1,.500 
Orange,  10,622 
Orleans,  49,100 
Orsay, 

Ortliez,  6,627 
Paimbceuf,  3,193 
Painipont,  3,357 
Palais  (Le),  4,852 
Palisse  (La), 

Palniseau, 

Panders,  7,877 
Pantin,  8, .563 
Paris,  the  Metropolis  of 
France,  1,825,274 
Parthenay,  4,844 
Pussy, 

Pan,  24,563 
Paid  1  lac,  3,621 
Pelee,  Fort, 

Penthievre,  Fort. 
Perigueux,  20,401 
Peronne,  4,262 


Aube  F 
Vendee  C 
Seine  B 
Seine  B 
Lorraine  H 
Dordogne  E 
Oise  F 
Cote  d’()r  G 
Drome  G 
Basses  I’yrenees  D 
Coreica  I 
Switzerland  H 
Vaiicluse  G 
Loiret  E 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
B.isses  Pyrenees  1) 
Loire  inferieure  D 
llle-et-Vilaine  C 
Belle  Isle  C 
Allier  F 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
Allege  E 
Seine  B 


Seine  F 
Deux  Shvres  D 
Seine  B 
Basses  Pyrenees  D 
Gironde  1) 
Manche  D 
Morbihan  C 
Dordogne  E 
Somme  F 


Perpignan,  25.264  Pyrenees  orientales  F 
Pez6nas,  7,574  Heranlt  F 

Pfeifers  Switzerland  I 

Pierretitte,  Seine  B 

Pierrelaye,  Seine-et-Oise  B 

Pitldviei-s,  -4,928  Loiret  F 

Plessis-les-Tours,  Indre-et-Loire  E 

Ploermel,  .5,697  Morbihan  C 

Plombieres,  Vo.sges  H 

Pointe  de  Graves,  Gironde  D 

Poissy,  4,973  Seine-et-Oi.se  A 

Poitiers,  31,034  Vienne  E 

Poligny,  5,392  Jura  (4 

Pompadour,  Corrfeze  E 

Pontacq,  3,018  Basses  Pyrenees  1) 

Pont-a-Mousson,  7,963  Meurthe  G 

Pontarlier,  4,945  Doubs  11 

Pont  Audenier,  6,182  Eure  E 

Pont  de  V’aux,  3,117  Ain  G 

Pontivy  (Napoleonville),  Morliilian  C 

Pont  PAbbe,  4,526  Finisthic  B 

Pont  I’Eveque,  2,880  Calvados  E 

Pontoi.se,  6,287  Seine-et-Oise  F 

Pont  St.  Esjnit,  4,694  Gard  G 

Pont  St.  Vincent,  Meurthe  11 

Poi  taux  Perches,  Ai.sne  F 

Port  de  la  N'ouvelle,  Aude  F 

Port  Louis,  3,188  Morbihan  C 

Porto  Vecchio,  2,203  f  omica  I 

Port  St.  Marie,  2,628  Lot-et-Garonne  E 

PortVendres, 2,364#’yreneesorientales  F 
Pr.adelle.s,  Haute  Loire  F 

Prades,  3,579  Pyrenees  orientales  F 

PraLsdeMolIo,2,784 Pyreneesorientales  F 
Precy,  Cote  d  Or  G 

Pnv.as,  7,204  Ardtiche  G 

Provin.s,  7,596  Seiiie-et-Marnc  F 

Puget  Tlieniers,  1,289  Alpes  maritinies  H 


Puteaux, 

Puy  (Le),  19,532 
Quesnoy  (Le),  3,446 
Queyras  (Fort), 

(^uiberon,  2,230 
Quilleboeuf,  1,444 
Quimper,  12,532 
Qidniperle,  6,863 
ihibastens,  1,325 
Rambervillers, 

Rambouillet,  3,971 
Redon,  6,064 
Reims,  or  Rheiins,  60,734 
Rendreniont,  6,074 
Remoulins,  1,425 


Seine  B 
Haute  Loire  F 
Nord  F 
Hautes  Alpes  H 
Morbihan  C 
Eure  E 
Finistfere  B 
Finisthre  C 
Hautes  Pyrenees  E 
Vosges  H 
Seine-et-Oise  E 
llle-et-Vilaine  C 
Marne  G 
Vosges  H 
Gard  G 


Rennes,  49,231  Ille-et-Vilaine  1) 

Reole  (La),  4,244  Gironde  E 

Rcthel,  7,400  Ardennes  G 

Kheinis  (»r  ileinis,  60,734  Marne  0 


Rlieineck,  1,285 
Riberac,  3,837 
Richelieu,  2,641 
Riom,  10,614 
Rive  de  CJicr,  14,381 
Routine,  19,354 
Roche  Bernard  (La), 
Rocliechounrt.  4.261 


Switzerland  I 
'Dordogne  E 
Indre-et- Loire  E 
Puy  de  Dome  F 
Loire  G 
Loire  G 
Morbihan  C 
Haute  Vienne  E 
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e 

b 

b 

c 

b 

b 

e 

b 

d 

b 
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c 

d 

c 

d 

d 

c 

c 
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Roche Deriens (La),  1,765  CCtesduNord  C 
Rochefort,  30,151  (J'harente  inferieure  D 
Rochefoucauld  (La),  2,775  Charente  E 
Rochelle  (La),  18,720  Charente  infdr.  D 
Rocroy,  2,998  Ardennes  G 

Rodez,  12,037  Aveyron  F 

Roi.ssy,  Seine  et-Oise  B 

Romainville,  Seine  B 

Roniainville,  Fort  de,  Seine  B 

Roni.ans,  11,524  Drome  G 

Romilly  sur  Seine,  4,534  Aube  F 


Romorantin,  7,867 
Roquefort, 

Roscolf,  4,070 
Rosny, 

Rosny,  I’ort  de, 
Roubaix,  65,091 
Rouen,  100,671 
Rousses  (Les),  2,472 


Loir-et-Cher  E 
Landes  D 
Finistbre  B 
Seine  B 
Seine  B 
Nord  F 
Seine  inferieure  E 
Jura  G 


Royan,  4,170  Charente  inferieure  D 
Roye,  3,993  Somme  F 

Ruffec,  3,175  Charente  E 

Sable,  5,644  Sarthe  D 

Sables  d'Olonne  (Les),  7,352  Vendee  D 
St.  Atfrique,  7,0-16  Aveyron  F 

St.  .Aniand,  8,757  Cher  F 

St. Aubiiidu (l'ormier,2,14o  Ille-et-Vil.  D 
St.  Brice,  Seine-el-Oise  B 

St.  Brieuc,  15,812  Cotes  du  Nord  C 


St.  Calais,  3,642 
St.  Cere,  4,303 
St.  Chaumond,  12,652 
St.  Claude,  6,809 
St.  Cloud,  5,248 
St.  Denis,  26,117 
St.  Dib,  10,472. 

St.  Dizier,  10,l70 
St.  Etienne,  96,620 
St.  Fargeau, 

St.  Floreiit,  771 
St.  Florentiri, 

St.  Flour,  5,218 


Sarthe  E 
Lot  E 
Loire  G 
Jura  G 
Seine-et-Oise  B 
Seine  F 
Vo.sges  H 
Haute  Manie  G 
Loire  G 
Yonue  F 
Corsica  I 
Yonne  F 
Cantal  i' 


St.  Gall  (Ger.  iiwet  Gallen), 

14, .532  (I860),  Switzerland  I 

St.  (liuiden.s,  .5,166  Haute  Garonne  E 
St.  Genis,  1,244  Charente  inferieure  D 

St.  Germain,  Allier  F 

St.  Gerniain-en-Laye, 

17,478  Seine-et-Oise  F 

St.  (4ille.s,  Vendee  D 

St.  Girons,  ,745  Ariege  E 

St.  Gobain,  2,190  Aisne  F 

St.  llippolyte,  Doubs  II 

St.  Jeaiid’Angely,  7,023  Charenteinfer.  D 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  2,829  Basses  Pyrenees  D 
St.  Jean  de  Maurieiine,  3,088  Savoie  H 
St.  Jean  Pied  deport,  1,959  B.  Pyrenees  D 


St.  Julieii,  1,410 
St.  Leonhard,  6,320 
St.  Leu  Le  Plessis, 
St.  Lo,  9,693 
St.  Malo,  10,693 
St.  Mamie, 

St.  Marcellin,  3,173 
St.  .Martin,  2,121 
St.  Maur, 

St.  Maurice,  1,543 
St.  Menehould,  4.326 
St.  Nazaire,  18,896 
St.  Ollier,  21,869 
St.  Oiieii, 

St.  Ouen  I’Aumone, 
St.  Pol,  3,567 
St.  Pol  de  Leon, 

St.  Pouts,  6,214 
St.  Quentin,  32,690 
St.  Rambert, 

St.  Rcmy,  6,315 
St.  Servan,  12,327 
St.  Sever,  4,980 
Ste.  Severe,  1,065 
St.  Troiiez,  3,739 
Ste.  Ursane, 


Haute  Savoie  II 
Haute  Vifiine  E 
Seine  et-Oise  B 
Manche  D 
Ille-et-Vilaine  C 
Seine  B 
Isfere  G 
Isle  de  R6  D 
Seine  B 
Switzerland  H 
Marne  G 
Loire  inferieure  C 
Pas  de  Calais  F 
Seine  B 
£eine-et-Oi.se  B 
Pas  de  Calais  F 
Finistbre  B 
Heranlt  F 
Aisne  F 
Drome  G 
Bouches  du  RhOne  G 
llle-et-Vilaine  D 
Landes  D 
Indre  E 
Var  H 
Switzerland  II 


St.  Valery-sur-Sonime,  3,674  Somme  E  a 
St.  Vallery, 

St.  Veran, 

St.  Yrieix,  7,826 
Saintes,  11,570 
Sal  CCS, 

Salers,  1,090 
Salies,  5,328 
Salins, 

Salleiiche, 

Salon,  6,714 
SanceiTe,  3.707 
Sarlat,  6,822 
Sanien,  3,301 
Sarraz.in,  Castel, 

Sartene,  4,082 
Sarzeau,  5,950 
Saulieu,  3,7 15 
Saiumir,  13,663 
Savenay,  2,879 
Sceaux,  2,578 
Schalfhau.sen,  8,637 
Scliul.s,  or  Schuols,  1,143 
Scliwytz, 

Sedan,  15.057 
Seez,  5,005 
Segre,  2,861 
Selles  sur  Cher 
Semiiach. 

Semur,  3.892 
Si-idis,  5,879 


Seine  inlerieure  E 
Hautes  Aljics  H 
Haute  Vienne  E 
Charente  inferieure  D 
Pyrenbes  orientales  F 
Cantal  F 
Basses  Pyrenees  D 
Jura  G 
Haute  Savoie  H 
Bouches  du  Rhone  G 
Cher  F 
Dordogne  E 
Switzerland  I 
T,am-et-Garonne  E 
Corsica  1 
Morbihan  C 
Cote  d’Or  G 
Maine-et-Loire  D 
Loire  inferieure  D 
Seine  B 
Switzerland  I 
Switzerland  K 
Switzerland  I 
Ardennes  G 
Ome  E 
Maine-et-Loire  D 
4.77(  Loir-et-dier  E 
Switzerland  I 
cote  d’Or  G 
Oise  F 
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Sens,  Yonne 

Sevres,  1,101  Ilautes  Alpes 

Sevi'es,  0.751  Sehie-et-Oise 

Scyssel,  l/.i31  Ain 

Se/.nnne,  Maine 

Sillers  (i'r.  Sierre),  875  Switzerland 
Sion  (Ger.  Si/ten),  1,'203  Switzerland 
Si.sterc-n,  4.210  Bas.ses  Alpes 

Soi.ssons,  11,059  Ai-sne 

Solenre(Ger.  Solothurn).  5,916  Switzerl. 
Sospello,  Alpes  niaritinies 

Soubise,  Charente  inlerieure 

Souillae,  3,100  Lot 

Soutevraiue  (La),  4,029  Crouse 

Stains,  Seine 

Slanz,  orStnnzstadt,  2,023  Switzerland 


Stenay,  2,888 
Sncy, 

Surene.s, 

Surgbre.s, 

Sursee, 

Taillebonr^, 

Tarare,  15.092 
Tara.scoM,  1,513 
Taraseon,  12,454 
Tarbes,  15,058 
Tartas,  3,144 
Tertry, 

Teste  de  Bucb  (La),  4,259 
Tliiancourt, 

Thiers,  10,137 


Meuse 
Seine-et-Oise 
Seine 

Charente  inferieure 
Switzerland 
Charente  inferieure 
llbone 
Allege 
Boncnes  du  llbone 
Halites  Pyrenees 
Landes 
Sonnne 
Gironde 
Lorraine 
Buy  de  Dome 


F 

1) 

Thonon,  5,530 

Haul  Savoie 

H 

c 

V.alognes,  5,406 

Manche 

D 

b 

1  Villefranche,  i,629 

Haute  Garonne 

K 

6 

G 

cl 

T1 10  liars,  2.569 

Deux  Sevres 

D 

c 

Van  lies,  14,560 

Morbilian  C 

e 

\  illelVanche  Pyrenees  orientales 

F 

e 

B 

e. 

Tbun,  3.699 

Switzerland 

H 

c 

Vanvres,  Fort  de, 

Seine 

B 

e 

Villefranche,  12,469 

Rhone 

G 

d 

G 

(1 

Tinchebrai,  4.537 

Orne 

D 

b 

Varenne  (La), 

Seine 

B 

e 

Villejiiif, 

Seine 

B 

e 

F 

b 

Tonneins,  8,007 

Lot-et-Garoime 

E 

(1 

Varennes,  1,503 

Meuse 

G 

b 

Villemouible, 

Seine 

B 

e 

H 

c 

Tonnerre,  5,429 

Yonne 

G 

c 

Vassy,  3,105 

Haute  Marne 

G 

b 

Villeneuve, 

Seine-et-Oise 

B 

e 

H 

c 

Toul,  7,410 

Meurthe 

G 

b 

Vaucluse, 

Vauclu.se 

G 

e 

Villeneuve  d  Agen,  13,114  Lot-et-Gar. 

E 

d 

H 

(1 

Toulon,  77,126 

Var 

G 

e 

Vaucouleurs, 

Meuse  G 

b 

Villeparisis, 

Seme-et-Marne 

C 

e 

F 

b 

Toulouse,  126,936 

Haute  Garonne 

E 

e 

Vaugirard, 

Seine 

B 

e 

Villersexel, 

Haute  Saone 

H 

c 

H 

c 

Tourcoing,  38,262 

Nord 

F 

u 

Vaiix,  • 

Soine-et-M.arne 

F 

b 

Villette  (La), 

Seine 

B 

e 

H 

e 

Toiirnon,  5,5u9 

Ardeche 

G 

d 

Vendoine,  9,938 

Loir-et-Cher 

E 

c 

Villiers, 

Seine-et-Oise 

C 

e 

1) 

d 

Touruus.  5,640 

Saone-et-Loire 

G 

c 

Verdun,  3,900 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

E 

e 

Villiers  le  Bel, 

Seiue-et-Oise 

B 

e 

E 

d 

Tours,  42,4.50  \ 

ludre-et-Loire 

E 

c 

Verdun-sur-le-Doubs  SaOue-et- Loire 

G 

c 

Vincenne.s,  14,573 

Seine 

B 

e 

E 

c 

Treport  (Le),  3,711 

Seine  inferieure 

E 

a 

Verdun-sur-Meuse, 

12,941  Mease 

G 

b 

Vincennes,  Fort  de. 

Seine 

B 

e 

B 

e 

Trevoux,  2,863 

Ain 

G 

(1 

Verneuil,  4,2.59 

Eure 

E 

b 

Vi  re,  6,86.3 

Calvados 

D 

b 

I 

c 

Trianon  (do  Versailles) 

Seine-ct-Oise 

B 

e 

Vernon,  7,787 

Eure 

E 

b 

Vitrii,  8,937 

Ille-et-Vilaiiie 

D 

b 

G 

b 

Trogen, 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

Verrieres, 

Seine-cl-Oise 

B 

e 

Vitry, 

Seine 

B 

e 

C 

e 

Trouville,  5.694 

Calvados 

E 

b 

Versailles,  41,021 

Seine-et-Oise 

F 

b 

Vitry  le  Francais,  7,852  Marne 

G 

b 

B 

e 

Troyes,  35,678 

Aube 

G 

b 

Vervins,  2,732 

Aisne 

F 

b 

Viviers,  2,806 

Ardeche 

G 

d 

D 

c 

Tulie,  12,606 

Con  eze 

E 

d 

Vesoul,  7,614 

Haute  Saune 

H 

c 

Voiron,  10,089 

Isere 

G 

d 

I 

c 

Turenne, 

Correze 

E 

d 

Vevay  (Ger.  Vivis), 

6,494  Switzerland  H 

c 

Voulte  (La),  3,160 

Ardeche 

G 

d 

D 

d 

U.sa  d,  4,029 

Correze 

F 

d 

Vezelay, 

Yonne 

F 

c 

Vouziers,  3,073 

Ardennes 

G 

b 

(t 

d 

Uzes,  5,895 

Gurd  G 

d 

Vichy,  5,666 

Allier 

F 

c 

Waden.schwyl, 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

E 

e 

Vai.son,  3,340 

Vaucluse 

G 

d 

Vico,  2,091 

Corsica 

I 

e 

Wallenstadt,  1,800 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

G 

e 

Valemjav,  3,653 

Indre 

E 

c 

Vienne,  24, .807 

Isere 

G 

d 

W.attignies, 

Nord  G 

a 

E 

e 

Valence,'  20,142 

Drome 

G 

d 

Vierzou,  8,224 

Clier 

F 

c 

Winterthur,  6,523 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

D 

e 

Valenciennes,  24,344 

N  ord 

F 

a 

Vigan  (Le),  5,104 

Gard  F 

e 

Yssengeau.x,  8,393 

Haute  Loire 

G 

d 

F 

b 

Valensole,  3,021 

Basses  A 1  pes 

G 

e 

Villafranca,  or  Villefranche, 

Y  verdon. 

Switzerland 

H 

c 

D 

d 

Valerien,  Forteresse  du  Mont,  Seine 

B 

e 

3,344 

Alpes  maritimes 

H 

e 

Yvetot,  8,873 

Seine  infdrieure 

£ 

b 

G 

b 

Vallier,  8,372 

DrOnie 

G 

d 

Villefort,  1,943 

Lozere 

F 

d 

Zug,  3,854 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

F 

d 

Valmy, 

ilarne 

G 

b 

Villefranche,  9,719 

Aveyron 

£ 

d 

Zurich,  19,758  (1860) 

Switzerland  I 

c 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 


Aare,  B..,  160  m. 
Adoiir,  11. ,  95  m. 
Agout,  K. 

Aignes,  R. 

Ain,  R.,  93  ni. 
Aisiic,  R.,  120  ra. 
Allier,  R.,  200  ni. 


Switzerland 

Landes 

Tarn 

Drome 

Ain 

Ai.sne 

Allier 


Annecy,  L.,  alt.  1,426  ft.  Haute  Savoie 
Ardeelie,  R.,  40  in.  Ardfedie 

Ai'geiis,  R. ,  ()0  in.  Var 

Allege,  or  Anloge,  R.,  93  m.  Allege 
Arman9on,  R.,  112  in.  Y'oiine 

Ariioii,  R.  Cher 

Aron,  R.  Nievre 

Arroux,  R.,  65  m.  Saone-et-Loire 
Arve,  R.,  70  in.  Haute  Savoie 

Aube,  R.,  113  m.  Anbe 

Anile,  11.,  130  m.  Aude 

Aulne,  R.,  70  in.  Fiiiistere 

Auron,  R.  Clier 

Aveyron,  R.,  130  ni.  Aveyron 

Baise,  or  Bayze,  R.,  99  in.  Gers 

Berre,  Etang  de,  L.  Bouchesdu  Rhone 
Beiivron,  R.  Loir  et  Cher 

Bida.ssoa,  or  Vidassoa,  R. , 

45  in..  Basses  Pyrenees 

Bienne,  L.  (Ger.  Bieler See),  Switzerld. 
Blavet,  R.  Morbilian 

Boden  See,  or  L.  of  Constance,  Switzer. 
Boiirget,  L.  Savoie 

Braye,  R.  Sartlie 

Brede,  R.  Somme 

Brieiiz,  L,  uf  (Ger.  Di-ienzer 
See),  alt.  850  ft.  Switzerland 

Charente,  R.,  200  in.  Cliarente 

Cher,  R.,  195  m.  Cher 

C'lain,  R.  Vienne 

Constance,  L.  of  (Ger.  Boden 
See),  area  200  sq.  m.  Switzerland 


H 

D 

B 

G 

G- 

V 

V 
II 
Ct 
II 
E 
G 
E 
F 
G 
H 
G 
F 
C 
F 
F 
E 
G 
E 

D 

H 

C 

I 

G 

E 

E 


c 

Correze,  R.,  50  m. 

Correze 

E 

d 

Loire,  R. ,  6C0  ni. 

Haute  Loire 

G 

d 

Saone,  R.,  225  m. 

Haute  SaCne  G 

c 

e 

Cosson,  R. 

Loir-et-C'ber 

E 

c 

Loiret,  R.,  7  m. 

Loiret 

E 

c 

Sarthe,  R.,  145  ui. 

Sarthe  E 

c 

e 

Creuse,  R.,  130  m. 

Creuse 

E 

c 

Lot,  R.,  250  111. 

Lot 

E 

d 

Saiildre,  R. 

Loir-et-Cher  F 

c 

d 

fbire,  R. 

Yoiiiie 

F 

c 

Lucerne,  L.  of  (Ger.  Vienvaldstetier 

Save,  R.,  65  m. 

Gers  E 

A 

c 

Dordogne,  R.,  296  in. 

Dordogne  E 

d 

See),  area  41  sq.  m. 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

Schelde,  R.,  210  in. 

Nord  F 

a 

b 

Doubs,  R.,  200  m. 

Doubs 

G 

c 

Lugano,  L.,  area  19  sq 

m.  Switzerland 

I 

d 

Seine,  R.,  470  m. 

Cute  d’Or  G 

c 

c 

Dove,  R. 

Puy  de  Dome 

F 

d 

Maas  R.  (Fr.  Meuse),  450  in.  Belgium 

G 

a 

Seliiiie,  R, 

Maiiclie  D 

1) 

d 

Drac,  R.,  87  in. 

Isere 

G 

(1 

M.iiggiore,  Lngo,  or  L. 

of  Locarno,  or 

Seraiii,  R.,  75  ni. 

Yonne  F 

c 

d 

Di'ome,  R., 

Dordogne 

E 

d 

Verb.ano,  area  74  sq 

m.  Sw'itzerland 

I 

d 

Sevre-Nantaise,  R., 

70  ni.  Loire  infer.  1) 

c 

e 

Druiiie,  R.,  68  m. 

Drome 

G 

d 

Marne,  R.,  210  m. 

Seine-et-M.'irne 

F 

b 

Sevre-Niortaise,  R. 

65  III.  Vendee  D 

c 

e 

Durance,  R.,  180  ni. 

Van  cl  use 

G 

e 

Mayenne,  R.,  100  m. 

Mayenne 

D 

c 

Simile,  R. 

Puy  de  DOme  F 

c 

c 

Ktaiig  de  Berre,  L.  Bouebes  du  lilioiie 

G 

c 

Meurthe,  R. ,  70  m. 

Meurthe 

H 

b 

Somme,  R.,  115  m. 

Somme  F 

b 

c 

EtaiigdeValcares,  L.  Bouchesdu Rlioiie 

G 

e 

Meuse,  R.  (Dutch  J/«as),  450  m.  Meuse 

G 

b 

Tarn,  R.,  220  ni.. 

'I’arn  E 

e 

e 

Kiire,  R.,  112  m. 

Eure-et-Loir 

E 

1) 

Midouze,  R.,  65  m. 

Landes  D 

e 

'ravignano,  R., 

Corsica  I 

e 

c 

Gard,  or  Garden,  R., 

50  m.  Gard 

G 

e 

Morat,  L.  (Ger.  MurfenSee),  Switzerld. 

H 

c 

Tech,  R..  45  m. 

Pyrenees  orientales  F 

e 

c 

Garonne,  R.,  iOO  m. 

Haute  Gariiime 

E 

e 

Moselle,  R.  (Ger.  J/useL,  300m.  Moselle  H 

b 

3’et,  R.,  75  ni. 

Pyrenees  orientales  F 

e 

b 

Gartemp,  R., 

Vieimo 

E 

c 

Neiichatel,  or  Neufchatel,  L.,  • 

3’hoiiet,  R.,  80  m. 

Maine-et-Loire  D 

c 

e 

Gavede  Pan,  R.,  85iii. 

Basses  Pyrenees 

D 

e 

area  92  sq.  m. 

Switzerland 

H 

c 

Thun,  L.  ot  (Ger.  Thuner  See), 

b 

Gaveii'Ossau,  R.,  45m 

.  Basses  Pyrciides  D 

e 

Nievre,  R.,  25  m. 

Nievre 

F 

c 

.area  ISJ  sq.  in. 

Switzerland  H 

c 

c 

Geneva,  L.  of,  or  Leman  L., 

Nive,  R.,  45  m. 

Basses  Pyrenees 

D 

e 

Trnyere,  R. 

Aveyron  F 

d 

d 

area  331  sq.  m. 

Switzerland 

H 

c 

Oignoii,  R.  1’,  SO  m. 

Haute  SaOiie 

G 

c 

Var',  R.  75  m. 

Alpes  niaritinies  H 

e 

e 

Gers,  R.,  75  in. 

Gers 

E 

e 

Oise,  R.  1.35  m. 

Oi.se 

F 

b 

Valcare.s,  Etang  de. 

e 

Gironde,  R. ,  45  m. 

Gironde 

D 

d 

Orb,  R.,  60  111. 

Herault 

F 

e 

L. 

Boiiches  du  Rhone  G 

e 

c 

Golo,  R. 

Corsica 

I 

e 

Oriie,  R.,  70  m. 

Calvados  D 

b 

Verdon,  R.,  110  m. 

Var  H 

6 

llerault.  R. ,  90  m. 

He  rail  It 

F 

e 

Ossau,  G.ave  d’,  R. 

Basses  Pyrenees 

D 

e 

Vesle,  R. 

Aisne  P 

b 

e 

Hinter  Rhein,  R. 

Switzerland 

1 

c 

Ource,  R. 

Aube 

G 

b 

Vezero,  R.,  120  m. 

•  Dordogne  E 

d 

c 

Hnisne,  L’,  R. 

Sarlbe  E 

b 

Ourcq  Canal,  5SJ  in. 

Seine 

B 

e 

Vienne,  R.,  220  m. 

Vienne  E 

c 

c 

Ille,  R. 

Hle-et-Vilaiue 

D 

1) 

Oust,  R.,  70  111. 

Morhilian 

C 

c 

Vierwaidstetter  See  (L.  of  Ln- 

c 

Indre,  R.,  140  in. 

Indre 

E 

c 

Pan,  Gave  de,  R. 

Basses  Pyrenees 

D 

e 

cerne). 

Switzerland  I 

c 

d 

Inn,  R.,  270  m. 

Switzerland 

K 

c 

Reuss,  R.,  30  m. 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

Vilaine,  R.,  135  m. 

Ille-et-Vilaine  D 

c 

b 

Isere,  R.,  190  ra.  . 

Isere 

H 

d 

Rhine  Canal, 

Meuse  G 

b 

Vire,  R. 

Manche  D 

b 

b 

Isle,  R.,  160  111. 

Dordogne 

E 

d 

Rhine,  P'alls  of  the. 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

Vorder  Rhein,  R. 

Switzerland  I 

c 

I  ton.  R. 

Eure 

E 

b 

Rhine,  R.,  800  in. 

Switzerland 

I 

c 

Wallen.stadt,  L.  (Ger.  Wallen 

c 

Langliii,  R. 

Indre 

E 

c 

Rhone  Canal, 

Doulis 

H 

c 

See),  alt.  1,385  ft 

Switzerland  I 

c 

d 

Lay,  R.,  .50  m. 

Vendee 

D 

c 

RliAiie,  R.,  580  in. 

Gard  G 

d 

Y’onne,  R.,  190  m. 

Yonne  F 

b 

c 

Leyre,  R. ,  40  ni. 

Gironde 

D 

a 

Rhone,  R.,  5S0  ni. 

Switzerland 

11 

c 

Zug,  L.  of)  Ger.  Zv.qer  See), 

c 

L’llui.siie,  R. 

Sartbe 

E 

b 

Rhone,  Mouths  of  the,  Bouchesdu  Rhone 

G 

e 

area  144  sqn.  m. 

Switzerland  I 

c 

Linimau,  or  Limmat, 

R.,  20  m.  Switz. 

I 

c 

Romanche,  R. 

Isere 

G 

d 

Zurich,  L.  of  (Ger.  Zuricher  See), 

c 

Loir,  R.,  150  m. 

Loir-et-Cher 

E 

c 

..Saane,  or  Sarine,  R.,  65  m.  Switzerland  H 

c 

area  43  sq.  in. 

Switzerland  I 

c 

BAYS, 

TO. 

Ajaccio,  G.  de, 

Anse  de  Benodet,  B. 
Antioche,  Pertuis  d’, 
Arcachon,  Bassin  d’, 
Audierno  Bay, 
Benodet,  An.se  de,  B. 
Bonrgueuf,  B.  de, 
Breton,  Pertuis, 


Corsica  I 
Fiiu.stere  B 
Charente  infer.  D 
Gironde  D 
Finislere  B 
Fini.stere  B 
Vendee  C 
Charente  infer.  D 


Donarnenez,  B,  de,  Fiiiistere  B  b 

Dover,  Strait  of  (Fr.  Pfs  de  Calais),  E  a 
English  Cbaniiel  (Fr.  {La  Manche),  E  a 
Four,  Pas  du,  Fiiiistere  B  b 

Frejus,  G.  lie,  Var  H  e 

Galeria,  Goife  de,  Corsica  I  e 

Griniaud,  G.  de,  Var  H  e 

Iroise,  Pas  de  1’,  Finistere  B  b 


Jonan,  G.  de,  Alpes  niaritiines  11 

Manche,  La  (Engli.sh  Channel),  D 

Maumusscm,  Pertuis 
de,  Charente  inferieure  D 

Morbilian,  Morbilian  C 

Pas  de  Calais  (Strait  of  Dover),  E 

Pertuis  Breton,  Vendee  D 

Pertuis  d’Autioohe,  Charente  infer.  D 


Pertuis  de  Mauiiiusson,  Charente  infer  D  d 

Porto,  G.  de,  Corsica  I  e 

Sngoiie,  G.  de,  Corsica  I  e 

St  Brieuc,  B.,  or  Anse 

de.  Cutes  du  Nord  C  b 

St  Florent,  Goife  de,  Corsica  I  e 

S.  Manza,  G.  de,  Corsica  I  f 

Valiuco,  G.  de,  Corsica  I  f 


MOUNTAINS,  FORESTS,  ETC. 


Aletchhorn,  13,803  Switzerland 

Alps,  The,  France  and  Switzerland 
Aide,  Pic  <1’,  Basses  Pyrenees 

A.n'aii,  Vallee  d’,  Pyrenees 

.Ain'e.  Montagues  d’,  Fini.stere 

Aiibrac,  Mont  d’,  Lozere 

Auvergne  Mts.,  6,188  Caiital 

Ballon  d’Alsace,  4,688  Vosges 

Bernese  Aljis,  Switzerlaiiil 

Bernina,  Ml.,  13,297  Switzerland 

Blanc  (Mont),  15,744  Haute  Savoie 
Cantal  (Mont),  or  Plomb  de  C., 

0,093  Cantal 

Caune,  Mont  de  la,  'I'ani 

Cenis  (Mont)  Pass,  6,775  Savoie 

Cervin  (.Mont),  or  Matterhorn, 

14,837,  (Pass.  11.096)  Switzerhand 

Cervin  Pass.  11,18.5  Switzerland 

Cevennes  Mts.,  5,794  Lozere 

Cezallier  (Mts.),  le,  Puy  de  Ddiiie 
Col  della  Maddalena,  Basses  Alpe.s 
Corbieres,  Mont,  Aude 

Cote  d’Or,  1,640  Cute  d’Or 


H  c 
H  d 
D 


H  c 


H  d 
H  d 


H  d 
F  e 
G  c 


Cottian  Alps,  Hautes  Alpes  H 

Dore  (Mont),  6,188  Puy  de  Dome  F 

Esterel,  Montague  d’,  Var  H 

Fin.ster- Aar-Horn,  14,106  Switzerland  I 
Forez,.  Monts;  Puy  de  Dome  F 

Garrigues,  Les  Mon¬ 
tagues,  Aveyron  and  Gard  F 

Gem  mi  Pass,  7,160  Switzerland  H 

Genevre  (Mont),  11,715  Hautes  Aljies  H 
Graian,  or  Grecian  Alps,  Savoie  H 

Grand  Pelvoux  de  Vallouse, 

(Mont),  13,442  Isere  H 

Great  St.  Bernard,  Pass  of, 

8,200  Switzerland  H 

Grecian  or  Graian  Alps,  Savoie  H 

Helveti.an  or  Lepontine  Alps,  Swdtzer.  I 
Iseran  (Mmit),  13,272  Savoie  H 

Jargean  (Mont),  3,116  Correze  E 

.loiics  (.Mont),  Ardeche  G 

Jungfrau  ( 77ie  Firi/in),  13,718  Switzer.  11 
Jura  Mountains.  .5,643  Jura  H 

Lepontine  or  Helvetian  Alps,  Switzer.  I 
Landes,  The  Landes  D 


La  Roche  Bernard,  Morbilian  C  c 

Little  St  Bermard,  Savoie  H  d 

Lozere  (Mont),  4,884  Lozere  F  d 

M.aladetta  (Mont),  or  Pic 
Nethou.  11,168  Pyrenees  E  e 

Margeride  (Mont),  4,982  Lozere  F  d 

Maritime  Alp.s,  Alpes  niaritinies  H  d 

Matterhorn,  or  Mt.  Cervin,  14,837 
(Pass,  11,096)  Switzerland  H 

Mauberme,  Pic  de,  Pyrenees  E 

Maure.s,  Montague  de,  Var  H 

Mezin  (Mont),  5,794  Haute  Loire  G 
Montague  d’Esterel,  Var  H 

Montague  de  Maures,  Var  H 

Montagues  (Les)  Gar¬ 
rigues,  Aveyron  and  Gard 


Mont  Blanc,  15,744 
Mont  Corbiere.s, 
Mont  d’Aubrac, 

Mont  de  la  Caune, 
Monte  Rosa,  15,174 
Monto  Forez, 
Muiitoncelle,  Puy  de, 


Haute  Savoie 
■Aude 
Lozere 
Tain 
Sw'itzerland 
Puy  de  DiJine 
Puy  de  Dome 


Mont  Tasselot, 

Nethou.  Pic,  Mt.  Maladetta, 


C8te  d’Or  G  c 


or  Mont  Maudit, 
Obiou  (.Mont), 

Odouze  (Mont),  4,475 
Oldenhorn,  10,285 
Oro,  Monte  d’, 

Puy  de  Montoncelle, 
Pelvoux,  Grand,  14,108 


Pyrenees 
Hautes  Aljies 
Con  eze 
Switzerland 
Corsica 
Puy  de  Dome 
Isere 


Pennine  Alps  (Ger.  Walliscr 
Alpen),  Switzerland 

Perdu  (Mont),  10,994  Pyrenees 

Pic  d’Anic,  Basses  Pyrenees 

Pic  de  Mauberme,  Pyrenees 

Pic  du  Midi  de  Bagneres,  Hautes  Pyr. 
Pic  flu  Midi  d'  Ossau.  Ba.s.se.s  Pyrenees 
Pic  Nethou,  or  Mt.  Maladetta, 

11.168  Spain 

Pic  Possets,  Pyrenees 

Pilat  (Mont,),  3,985  Loire 

Plomb,  de,  or  Mont  Cantal,  Cantal 
Porsal,  Roches  de,  Finistere 

Possets,  Pic,  •  Pyrenees 


E  e 
G  d 
F  d 
H  c 

I  e 
F  d 

II  d 

IJ  d 
E  e 
D  e 
E  a 
E  « 
D  e 

E  c 
E  e 
G  d 
F  d 
B  b 
E  e 
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rtiy  de  DOnie,  4,S4S  P«y  de  Dorrio  F  d 

Puy  de  Sauvaguac,  Haute  Vienne  E  c 

Py  renees  Mts.,  France  and  Spain  E  e 

Rluetian,  or  Rhetian 

Alps,  Switzerland  I  c 

Rigi,  5,700  Switzerland  I  c 

Roches  de  Porsal,  Finistere  B  b 

Bosa  (Monte),  15,174  Switzerland  H  d 

Kotoudo  (Monte),  9,054  Corsica  1  e 


St.  Bernard  (Hospice  of  Great), 

8,200  Switzerland  H  d 

St.  Bernard  (Hospice  of  Little), 

7,192  Savoie  H  d 

St.  Bernard  (Little),  Savoie  H  d 

St.  Bernard  (Pass  of  the  Great), 

8,200  Switzerland  H  d 

St.  Bernardino,  or  St  Bemhardin 

Pass,  7,115  Switzerland  I  c 


St.  Gotthard  Pass.  6.808  Switzerland  1  c 


Septimer  Peak, 
Simplon  Pass,  6,592 
SplUgen  Pass,  6,939 
Tabor  (Mont), 
Tarare  (Mont), 
Tasselot  (Mont), 
Tddi  Chain, 

Vall6e  d’ Arran, 


Switzerland  I  c 
Switzerland  I  c 
Switzerland  I  c 
Savoie  H  d 
Loire  G  d 
C6te  d’Or  G  c 
Switzerland  I  o 
Pyrenees  E  e 


Ventonx,  6,263  Vaucluse  G  d 

Vignemale,  Mt.,  Pyrenees  D  e 

Viso  (Monte),  12,692  Hautes  Alpes  H  d 

Vosges  Mts.  (Ger.  Vogesen), 

4,688  Vosges  H  b 

Weisshorn  ( White  Peak), 

14,813  Switzerland  H  0 

Wetterhora  {Storm  Peak), 

12,842  Switzerland  I  o 


Bai-fleur,  Pt.  de, 
Bas,  I.  de. 

Belle  l.sle, 

Br6ohat,  Is.  de, 
Brescou  1. 

Calvados,  Rocks  of, 
Cavallo,  1. 
Cordouan,  Tour  de. 
Corse,  C. 

Corsica  (Fr.  Corse), 
Deu,  or  I.  d'Yeu, 
Feno,  Cap  de, 


ISLANDS  AND  CAPES. 


Manche  D  b 
Finistere  B  b 
Morbihan  C  c 
Cotes  du  Nord  C  b 
Herault  F  e 
Calvados  D  b 
Corsica  I  f 
Gironde  D  d 
Corsica  I  e 
Mediterranean  1  e 
Vendde  C  e 
Cfrsica  I  f 


Frehel,  C. 

Glenan  Is. 

Graves,  Pointe  de, 
Gris  Nez,  C. 

Groix,  I.  de, 

Haedic,  I. 

Hague,  C.  de  la, 
Hieres,  or  Hyeres,  Is. 
Houat,  or  Huat,  1. 
Hyeres,  or  Hieres,  Is. 
Isle  L’  (sur  Doubs), 
Lavezzo,  I. 


C6tes  du  Nord 
Finistere 
Gironde 
Pas  de  Calais 
Morbihan 
Morbihan 
Manche 
Var 
Morbihan 
Var 
Doubs 
Corsica 


d’, 

de, 


H  e 
C  c 
H  e 
H  c 
1  f 


LT.sle  sur  Doubs,  Doubs  H  c 

Meloine,  La,  Finistere  C  b 

Noirmoutier,  I.  de.  Vendee  C  c 

Oleron,  1.  d’,  Charente  inferieure  D  d 
Otraglia,  I.  Corsica  I  e 

Ouessant,  I.  de,  or  Ushant,  Finistere  B  b 

Pelee,  1.  Manche  D  b 

Penmarch,  Pointe  de,  Finistere  B  c 

Porte,  C.  de,  Var  H  e 

Rax,  or  Raz,  Pointe  de,  Finistere  B  b 

Re,  or  Rh6,  I.  de,  Charente  inlerieure  D  c 


Finistere  B  b 
Manche  D  b 
Finistere  B  b 
Manche  D  b 
Finistere  B  b 
Sept  Is.,  les  (the  7  isles).  Cotes  du  Nord  C  b 
Side,  C.  Var  G  e 

Talbert,  Pointe  de.  Cotes  du  Nord  C 


Roches  de  Porsal, 

St  Marcouf,  I. 

St.  Matthieu,  Pointe, 
St.  Michel,  Mont, 
Sein,  I.  de, 


Tour  de  Cordouan,  Gironde  D 

Ushant,  or  1.  d’Ouessant,  Finistere  B 
Yeu,  I.  d’,  or  Dieu,  Vendee  G 
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MineraJ^  K  has  considerable  mineral  weaFh.  Iron  is 
obtained  in  the  greater  niiiuber  of  dejiartiiients.  Coal 
is  very  widely  diffused,  and  iniinenso  beds  of  salt  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  tlie  country  for  ages  exist  in  Lorraine. 
Silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  anttiuony,  man¬ 
ganese,  arsenic,  idsmuth,  cobalt,  ciirome,  atid  other  rarer 
minerals  are  met  witli ;  ami  peat,  asphaltum,  naphtha, 
6ul[>hur,  vitriol,  hIuiii,  nitre,  gypsum,  p<»rcelain,  and 
otlier  clays,  graphite,  jet,  asbestos,  litiiographic,  mil! 
aiiil  building  stone,  marble,  slate,  granite,  &c.,  are 
among  the  valuable  mineral  products.  There  are  about 
700  mineral  springs,  abt.  00  of  which  are  tretjuented  by 
visitors.  The  Cliinate  of  F.  U  not  excelled  by  tiiat  of 
any  other partof  Kurope.  Theairis  generally  pure,  and 
the  winters  inibl;  though  the  <liffereuees  of  latitmie, 
soil,  and  elevation  and  exposure,  occji8ic)n  in  this  respect 
very  material  differences.  Zf>ol.  The  animals  of  F.  are 
those  comtuori  to  Kurope  generally.  Frod.  Wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  pulse,  potatoes,  truffies,  and  beet  root,  from 
which  sugar  i.s  made;  flax,  liemp,  tobacco,  h<»p8,  dye- 
wckkIs,  and  medicinal  plants  In  the  S.,  olives,  oranges, 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  the  pistacliio 
nut.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
twenty-seventh  part  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  Burgumly,  llordeanx,  an«i  Champagne  wines 
are  produc«*d  of  the  most  excellent  qtiality.  Timber  for 
carpentry  and  forshiplmibling  purposes  is  largely  grown; 
and,  in  tiie  S.,the  cork-tree  abounds.  Manf.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these,  France  lias  been  particularly  active 
in  the  nineteentli  century.  In  the  produce  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  she  luis  made  immense  advances,  without 
neglecting  otlier  indiietrial  arts,  for  wliicli  slie  has  lung 
been  fumed.  Her  most  important  mainifactures  are 
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those  of  watches,  jewelry,  arms,  cabinet-work,  coach¬ 
building.  pottery,  glass,  crystal,  musical  instrninents, 
chemic.al8.  oil,  soap,  beetroot-sugar,  dyeing,  paper-mak¬ 
ing,  printing,  woollens,  silks,  linens,  cottons,  carpets, 
shawls,  and  lace.  Onn.  The  chief  commercial  harbors 
of  France  are  Uonieaux.  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Havre-Je- 
Grace,  St.  Malo,  L'Orient,  Bayonne,  Dunkerque,  Dieppe, 
and  Rochelle-  Marseilles  trades  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant;  Bordeaux,  with  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies  ami  with  tlie  north  of  Europe,  to  a  great  extent  in 
wine.  Nantes  has  likewise  a  siiare  of  the  colonial  and 
wine  trade.  Havre  is  a  principal  sea-port.  Her  chief 
commercial  relations  are  carried  on  with  the  following 
countries: — Belgium,  Switzerland,  England,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  the  I*  lited  States,  and  her  own  colonies. 
With  these  states  the  imports  and  exports  amount  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of  the 
country. — The  principle  of  free  trade  was  adopted  in 
18()0.  ''£\iQinip(yrts  in  1867  amounted  to  $605,500,000,  of 
which  the  U.  S.  contributed  $■.:8,180,000.  The  ^ports  for 
the  same  period  were  $565,184,000.  of  which  this  country 
received  $31,260, Otk).  In  1869  there  were  10,090  m.  of 
railway  in  operation  in  F.^  and  23,688  m.  of  telegraph. 
Gov.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
republic  in  1870  ffor  which  see  Supplement)  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  an  nereditary  monarchy,  witli  the  title 
of  emperor  in  the  sovereign.  There  were  three  liousea 
of  legislation,  —  the  S^n<dt,  tlm  LegUUtivu  and 

X\i^  VounciL  of  State.  The  Senate,  limited  to  15(Miiem- 
bers,  was  composed  «;f  cardinals,  marslialM,  admirals,  and 
of  such  citizens  as  the  Emperor  might  tliink  proper  to 
raise  to  the  dignity  of  senators.  They  were  appointed  for 
life,  and  each  senator  had  a  salary  of  $6.00  )  per  annum. 
The  Legislative  Body  was  electeil  by  tlie  people  on  tlie 
princiifleof  universal  suft'rage,  ami  in  the  proportion  of 
one  representative  to  35, »J0U  electors.  They  were  elected 
for  6  years,  and  had  a  salary  of  $'>0<)  per  month  during 
the  period  ofeacli  session.  The  Council  of  State,  num¬ 
bering  from  40  to  50,  was  app()inttMl  by  the  Emperor, and 
presided  over  by  him.  There  were  11  ministerial  depart¬ 
ments,  the  heaiisof  which  wereuppointedanddischarged 
by  the  Emperor.  They  took  rank  acc(jrdiiig  to  the 
length  of  time  tliey  liad  been  members  of  tlie  council, 
with  the  exception  ot  tlie  Minister  of  State,  who  had  the 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.  The  Emperor  was  irresponsi¬ 
ble,  and  his  person  inviolable.  Hewasthe  touutain  of  all 
the  honors  and  dignities  in  the  slate,  was  commander- 
in-chlefof  the  army  and  navy,  and  had  the  riglit  to 
make  peace  and  declare  war.  No  law  was  valid  unless 
sanctioned  by  him,  and  justice  was  administered  in  his 
name.  The  Council  of  State  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  such  projects  of 
law  as  were  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Body,  and  to 
solve  any  difficulties  which  might  arise  inadministrative 
matters.  The  ministers  took  part,  er  oficio,  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Legislative  Body  to  discuss  and  vote  any  laws  sent 
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before  it  by  the  Council  of  State,  as  well  as  the  annual 
budget  of  income  ami  expenditure  of  the  government. 
The  Senate  alone  had  the  right  to  receive  je  titions,  and 
the  votes  of  the  LegislativeBoily  were  not  effectivi*  w  itli- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  Changes  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  realm  might  be  prop'»6ed  by  tlie  Sen¬ 
ate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers ;  and  should 
such  modifications  he  approved  hy  the  Einpernr,  they 
were  cal le<!  It  was  the  sjtecialiiiityof  the 

Senate  to  opjMi»<*  the  jirornulgation  of  all  laws  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  religioti,  puhlic  morals,  freedom  of 
ciuiscience,  individual  liberty,  and  equality  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  before  the  law.  The  Senate  was  summoned,  and  the 
dtiraiioii  of  its  sittings  fixed  hy  imperial  decree.  Jusiict. 
There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton,  a 
court  of  the  first  instance  for  each  arromlissement,  a 
provisional  court  of  appeal  in  27  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  a  tribunal  of  coininerce  in  every  place  where  mer¬ 
cantile  differences  are  likely  to  occur.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  tribunals  of  police,  or  petty  municipal 
courts,  for  tlie  {lunishiiieiit  of  smalt  delinquencies  ;  and 
tril*unals  of  cumniorce,  composed  of  merchants,  who  act 
without  salary.  There  is,  besides,  the  0>ur  de  Cassation^ 
or  highest  court  of  F..  which  is  stationary  at  Pari.s,  and 
takes  cognizance  of  all  appeals  from  the  27  provincial 
courts.  Juries  are  employed  in  criminal  cases  only. — 
Education.  TTie  educational  system  of  France  is  gov¬ 
ernmental,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Public 
liistriictiun.  There  aro  primary  ecliools;  town  schools,! 
called  secondary  schools  or  colleges  ;  now  called 

Government  colleges;  ami  large  provincial  schools, 
where  the  pupils  meet  in  classes.and  taught  Latin.Greek, 
Mathematics,  uml  rhetoric.  Lastly  come  tlie  universities, 
or  academies,  which,  including  those  of  Paris,  are  26  in 
number.  Kdigion.  The  Homan  Catholic  is  the  dominant 
religion  of  hut  each  citizen  is  protected  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  religion  of  his  choice.  Ninety  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  poiiulation  is  Catholic.  Finances.  By  the  budget  of 
1870,  the  grand  total  of  revenue  was  2,056,022,909  francs 
($411,204,594),  almost  absorbed  hy  the  expenses  in  pre¬ 
vision.  Total  of  the  national  debt  $2,584,743,614,  the 
interest  of  which  figures  at  $98,092,459  in  the  budget  of 


expenses  for  1870.  —  Army  ami  Navy.  In  1869  the  state 
of  the  regular  army  was  organized  as  follows  : 

Infantry .  260,900 

Cavalry . 61,683 

Artillery .  37,959 

Other  troops .  54,352 


Total,  404.704  men  and  91,484  horses. 
The  mobilized  war-strength  presented  a  total  of  1,350,000 
men.  In  1869  the  navy  consisted  of  38  steam  limMjf- 
battle  ships,  61  frigates,  38  corvettes,  &c.,  presenting  a 
grand  total  of  369  steam-vessels  and  111  sailing-vessels, 
armed  with  2,750  guns.  This  navy  is  manned  hy  2,291 
officers,  and  70,175  seamen  ami  marines. — 0>hnie$.  The 
colonies  and  foreign  dependencies  of  Franco  are:  —  1. 
In  America,  the  islands  of  Martinique,  M.irie-Galante, 
Guadaloupe,  Desirude,  Saintes,  a  part  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Antilles,  French  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  with  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  near  Newfoundland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  a  total  area  of  80,n00  sq. 
m.,  with  301,323  inhabitants.  2.  In  Africa,  Algeria, 
Senegal,  ami  Goree  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the  islands 
Bourbon  and  St.  Marie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  certain 
portions  of  Madagascar,  and,  since  184.”,  the  islands 
Mayotta  and  Nossi-Be;  in  1843  France  also  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Assiuie  on  the  IV.  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea. 
Tlie  total  possessions  in  Africa  cover  an  area  of  363,981 
sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,949,940  souls.  3.  In 
Asia,  Pondicherry  and  Karakal  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  Mahe  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Yanaon  in  Orissa, 
Cliandernagore  in  Bengal,  ami  Saigon  in  Cochin-China, 
taken  possession  of  in  1>*63;  altogether,  23,000  sq-  m.,  with 
abt.  1,232,287  inhabitants.  4,  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
two  groups  of  tlie  Marquesas  and  Tahiti,  taken  possession 
of  in  1841,  and  the  island  of  New  Caledonia  in  1854,  the 
whole  forming  an  area  of  9,560  sq.  in.,  with  9,946  in¬ 
habitants.  Tlie  colonies  aro  sulijecled  to  special  laws. 
F’op.,  with  Algeria  and  colonies,  38,192,064.  —  Hist.  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  C®sar,  the  whole  of  /’.was  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Transalpine  Gaul ;  but  after 
its  conquest  it  was  diviiled  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Pi'ovincia  Romanorum  (Provence),  GatUa  Aquitanica, 
Cdtica,  and  Helgica.  In  the  6tli  century  it  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  17  provinces,  inclusive  of  all  the  territory 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  hitter  epoch  the 
Germanic  nations  began  to  pour  in  an  irresistible  tor¬ 
rent  over  Gaul;  the  Visigoths  established  themselves  in 
the  W.  and  S.,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  wliero 
they  established  a  kingdom  that  lasted  till  about  54f*. 
The  Burgundians,  ill  a  similar  manner,  seltleil  in  the  E., 
from  the  Lake  of  Genova  to  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards 
stretched  along  the  Rhone  to  the  .Mediterranean.  The 
independent  sovereignty  they  erected  lanted  till  about 
532.  The  Franks,  whose  dominion  swallowed  up  those 
of  both  the  foregoing  tribes,  had  been  long  settled  in 
the  N. ;  and  Pharamond,  their  cliief  in  420,  U  considered 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  he  w'as  of  the 
first  or  Merovingian  race  of  Frankish  kings.  In  485 
Clovis  defeateil  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general,  at  Soissons, 
and  finally  extinguished  the  Roman  power  in  the  W.; 
and  in  507*  by  his  Victory  over  the  Visigoths,  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  all  the  country  between  the  Loire  and 
tlie  Garonne.  On  tlie  death  of  Clovis,  in  511.  his  domin¬ 
ions  were  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  —  those  of  Paris, 
Metz,  Soissons,  ami  Orleans,  each  governed  by  one  of 
his  four  sons.  These,  however,  were  reunited  in  558. 
In  732  Charles  Martel  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had 
effected  the  comjuest  of  a  great  part  of  the  S.  of  France, 
in  a  great  battle,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling  1 
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them  from  the  kingdom.  In  751  the  (^al*lovingian  dy¬ 
nasty  commenced  in  the  iicrson  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  and  was  curried  to  the  summit  of  its 
power  by  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin.  Under  the 
first  race  of  kings  tlie  country  was  a  prey  to  bloodshed, 
spoliation,  and  anarcliy;  industry  un»i  commerce  were 
almost  unknown,  or  extended  only  to  the  protection 
and  barter  of  a  few  indispensable  articles.  Nor  was 
this  condition  much  ameliorated  during  the  rule  of  the 
succeeiliiig  race.  Charlemagne,  indei'd,  encouraged  trade 
and  manufactures  in  the  towns,  whicli  hetore  his  reign 
were  chielly  confined  to  the  cloister,  or  practiseil  by 
isolated  individuals;  but  after  Ins  death  things  reinrned 
to  their  original  state  of  cuiifnsion.  Umier  his  immediate 
successor  F.  was  again  divided  into  four  parts,  and  tlie 
Normans  began  to  ravage  its  N.  provinces;  the  power 
of  tlie  noliility  also  rapidly  increased:  and  tlie  last  sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  C’arlovin^iaii  dynasty,  Louis  V.,  in  986-7, 
pos-sessed  only  the  town  of  l^ton.  lUs  successor,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of  the 
third  race  of  kings,  governed  only  the  IIe-<ie-France, 
Picanly,  and  the  Orleaiinuis;  the  dukes  of  Normamly, 
Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Ii<jrraine,  and  Burgundy, 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois,  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  several  minor  sidgncurs,  shared  among  them 
the  rest  of  the  moilern  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however, 
all  tlie  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  ways  to  the  crown. 
Vermandois  was  united  to  it  hy  Philip  Augustus:  Tou¬ 
louse  ami  Perche,  hy  Louis  IX. ;  Cliainpagne.  in  1274;  the 
Lyonnais,  Dauphiiiy.aud  Languedoc,  in  the  14th  century; 
Berrl,  Normandy.  Gascony,  Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Provence,  in  tlie  lotli ;  Bourbon nais,  Auvergne,  Brit¬ 
tany,  Lorraine,  ami  consiilerahle  territories  in  the  S.W., 
in  the  16th;  and  Flan<h*rs,  .\rtois,  Franche-Comte,  and 
Alsace  in  the  17th  century.  IVliile  the  monarchy  gained 
in  consistency  amt  extent,  the  regal  power  was  making 
constant  advances.  The  political  rights  and  privileges 
wlrch  the  nobles  exercised  under  the  feudal  system 
were  tlie  objects  of  continual  attacks  on  the  psrt  of  the 
crown,  which,  though  sometimes  defeated,  were  in  most 
instances  successful.  At  lengtli.  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Richelieu,  tlie  nobles  were  8tri]>ped  of  all  power; 
and  tliere  being  no  other  body  in  the  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  purlianients,  —  which  had  di*generated 
into  little  else  tlian  courts  of  law,  —  that  enjoyed  any 
constitutional  privileges,  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
raised  above  control.  Under  the  vigorous,  and  for  a 
lengthened  iieriod  prosperous,  government  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum. 
But  the  close  of  this  reign  w'as  eminently  unprosperiuis; 
and  tlie  wars  in  whicli  Louis  had  been  long  engaged, 
the  burdens  they  obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  sul'jects, 
and  the  vast  debts  he  had  contracted,  produced  not  only 
great  suffering  and  misery,  but  also  great  discontent. 
During  the  regency  and  thesubi-equent  partof  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  abuses  of  all  sorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  hy  the  dazzling  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  period;  the  moat 
worthless  parasites  obtained  a  predominating  influence 
at  court;  the  command  of  fleets  and  armies  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  merest  iniheciles;  the  finances  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  greatest  disorder  ;•  and  France  and  Europe 
were  scandalized  and  disgusteil  by  the  gross  sensuality 
and  vulgar  profligacy  of  the  king  and  his  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates.  Louis  XVI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774, 
was  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  hut  he  wanted  the 
firmness  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  in  so  desperate 
a  crisis.  The  abuses  that  infected  the  wliole  frame  of 
society,  though  destructive  of  the  jiuhlic  interests,  were 
eitlier  really  advantageous.  <*r  believeil  t(^  be  lo.  to  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  including  the  nobilUyand  clergy; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  mind  of  a  very  different 
order  from  that  of  Louis  to  have  frustrated  the  solicita¬ 
tions,  intrigues,  and  cabals  of  such  powertul  parties,  and 
to  have  safely  carried  through  the  reforms  that  had  be¬ 
come  indispensable.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of  futile 
expedients  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved, 
in  1789,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  which 
had  not  been  convened  since  1614,  for  effecting  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes,  anil  averting  a  public  haiiki'iiptcy.  This 
was  the  conimenceiiient  of  that  tremendous  revolution 
which  co.st  Louis  XN  I.  the  crown  and  his  life,  and  de- 
stroveil  every  vestige  of  the  govt,  and  institutions  that 
existed  when  it  broke  out.  The  atrocities  connected 
•witli  the  Revolution  were  the  wild,  but  not  unnatural 
excesses  of  an  uiiinslrncted  populace,  that  had  suddenly 
been  emancipated  from  a  state  of  extreme  degradation. 
The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  hy  which  the  Revolution 
was  accompanied  continued  till  Napoleon  attained  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  T  he  talents  ot  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  were  surpassed  only  hy  his  ambition,  which, 
by  overstepping  all  bounds,  precipitated  him  into  enter¬ 
prises  that  ultimately  le<l  to  Ids  overthrow.  In  1814, 
theBiiurhon  was  replaceil  upon  the  throne;  but  the  elder 
branch  had  profited  as  little  as  the  Stuarts  in  England, 
under  similar  circumstances,  by  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
and  in  1830  they  were  reexpelled  from  the  kingdom.  The 
crown  was  tlien  offeretl,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
Louis  Philippe,  Duke  d'Orleans,  by  wliom  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed,  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  to  maintain,  for  a  length¬ 
ened  period,  the  peace  of  F.  and  Europe.  But  he  alien¬ 
ated  the  puhlic  hv  his  plans  for  advancing  and  enriching 
his  children,  and  hy  the  corruption  which  pervaded 
every  department  of  his  government.  This  led  to  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  24, 1848,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  presided  over  by  a  Provisional  Government. 
A  new  constitution  having  been  voted  by  a  “Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  ”  of  900  members.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  head  of  the  republic,  for  4  years,  by  5,562,843 
votes,  on  the  loth  of  December,  1848.  The  Prince  Presl 
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dpnt  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  a  coMp  ' 

Dec.  2,  1S51,  and  having  remcxleUed  the  constitution, 
appealed  to  uidversal  suffrage,  wiikh  decreed  him  presi¬ 
dent  for  10  years,  hy  7,439,216  votes,  on  the  21st  of  Dec., 
1851.  By  a  third  vote,  l»ui8  Napoleon  was  chosen  Em¬ 
peror  of  France,  by  7.864,189  against  231,146  votes,  oni 
the  22d  Nov.,  1852.  'fhe  elect  of  the  people  accepted  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  assumed  the  title  **  Napt»leon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of 'the  people,'*  on  the  Ist  of  Dec.,  1852.  lor  an 
acconnt  of  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  F. 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  see  the  art.  Napoleon 
III.  For  an  acconnt  of  the  disastrous  war  of  France 
against  Germany,  in  187(»-71,  the  downfall  (»f  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  establishment  of  the  provisional  republic,  in  i 
1870,  Ac.,  see  the  art.  France  in  the  Supplement,  page 
10:U.  Pop.  1872,  36,102,921 ;  in  1877,  36,905,788. 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Sovereigns  op  France. 

A.  D.  MEROVINGLANS. 

418.  Pharamond. 

42S.  Clodion. 

447.  Merovaeiis. 

468.  Cliilderic  1. 

481.  CIoTis  I. 

r  Thierry  I.  (.4ustrasia  or  Metz). 

J  Clodoinir  (Orleans). 

I  Childebert  I.  (Paris). 

[(ilotaire  I.  (Soissons  or  Xeustria). 

534.  Theodebert  I.  (Metz). 

548.  Theodebald  (Metz). 

658.  Clotaire  I.  (France). 

{Carihert  (Paris). 

(jontran  (Orleans  and  Burgundy). 

Chilperic  I.  (Soissons). 

Sigebert  I.  (Austrasia). 

575.  Childebert  II.  (.\nslrasia). 

593.  Ditto.  (Burgundy), 

594.  Clotaire  II.  (Soissons). 

613.  Ditto.  (France). 

CQ-  f  Thierry  II.  (Burpundv). 
oyo.  ’^Theodebert  II.  (Austrasia). 

628.  Diurobert  I. 

^  f  Sigebert  II.  (Austrasia). 

■  1  Clovis  II.  (Si>i«8t)n8  and  Burgundy). 

656.  Clovis  II.  (France). 

( Clotaire  III.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 
(Childeric  II.  (Au.strasia). 

670.  Childeric  II.  (France). 

(  D-agobert  11.  (Austrasia). 

(  Thierry  III.  (Stus-sons  and  Burgundy). 

691.  Clovis  lil.  (Neustria  and  Burgundy). 

696.  Childebert  III.  “ 

711.  Dagobert  III.  “  “ 

715.  Chilperic  II.  “  “ 

717.  Clotaire  IV.  “  “ 

720.  Thierry  IV.  “  « 

737.  (Interregnum.) 

742.  Childeric  III.  “  « 


A.D. 

752. 

76S. 

814. 

840. 

877. 

879. 

882. 

987. 

996, 

1031, 

1060, 

1108. 

1137 

1180. 

1223. 


CARLO  VINGIANS. 

A.D. 


Pepin  (the  Short). 

Charles  I.,  Charle¬ 
magne  (the  Great). 

Louis  I.,  (le  Debon- 
naire). 

Charles  II.  (the  Bald.) 

Louis  II.  (the  Stam¬ 
merer.) 

Louis  111.,  and  Carlo- 
man. 

Carioman  (alone). 


Hugh  Capet. 

Robert  II. 

Henry  I. 

Philip  I. 

.  Louis  VI.  (the  Fat.) 
Louis  VII.  (the 
Young.)  I 

.  Philip  II.,  Augustus. I 
.  Loui8VlII.(theLion.)l 


884.  Charles  the  Fat  (em¬ 
peror).  I 

887.  Eudes.  I 

898.  Charles  III.  (the  Sim- 
pie.)  I 

922.  Robert  I. 

923.  Rudolph. (or  Raoul.) 
936.  Louis  IV.,  (d'Outre- 

nier.) 

964.  I>othaire.  , 

984;  'Louis  V.  (le  Faineant.) 
CAPETIANS. 

1226.  Louis IX.  (St. Louis.)! 
1270.  PhilipIlI.(iheBold.) 
12^5.  Philip  IV.  (the  Fair.) 
1314.  Louis  X.,  the  Head¬ 
strong  (llutin). 
1316.  JohnT. 

1316.  Philip  V.  (the  Long.) 
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France,  (I*ile  of.)  Fee  MACRixirs. 

France's  FreeU,in  in^conxi'n,  a  F.O.  of  Manitowoc  co. 
Fraii'cesville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski 
CO.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Lafayette. 

France  za.  an  island  of  Brazil,  prov. of  Rio-de-Janeiro, 
a  short  distance  S.W  .  of  Cape  Frio. 
Fraiiche-Comte.  {/ranzh  A-om'tai,) an  ancient  prov. 
of  France,  adjacent  to*  Switzerland  and  Lomiine.  Its 
capital  was  Besaucon,  and  il  is  now  divided  into  the  deps. 
of  Haute-Sauiie,  Juni,  and  Doubs.  This  province,  con- 
quere«l  by  the  Franks  in  634,  fonned  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  bestowed  on  Philip  II.  of  Spain  [ 
on  his  marriage  with  I.>abella,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  j 
Fniice,  in  1559.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1668,  andi 
restored  il  to  Spiiiu  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  j 
May  12,  1068.  He  conquered  it  agjiin  in  1674.  and  it  was  • 
finally  ceded  to  France  by  Sj)aiu,  by  the  treaty  of  Nime-, 
guen.  Sej't.  17,  1678,  j 

Fraii'chise,  n.  [Fr.,  from //anc.  free.  See  Frank]! 
Freetlom :  liberty ;  a  particular  privilege  or  right  granted  ! 
by  a  sovereign  or  stale  to  an  individual  or  to  a  number  j 
of  persons. — The  right  of  voting  in  an  election. 

— r.  a.  To  enfranchise;  to  make  free.  See  Knfranchise.  j 
FruiiVhisciiieiit,  n.  See  Enfranchisement.  j 

FraiiciH,  {  fran'che-a^)  an  eminent  painter,  whose  real , 
name  Wiis  Francesco  Raibouni,  was  b.  at  B*>logiia  in: 
1450.  It  is  now  known  tliat  Francesco  da  B'Jlogn.a.  I 
celebrated  as  a  type-tbunder.  is  the  same  person  as  F.  the  i 
painter.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  goldsmith  and  an  en-' 
graver  of  medals,  but  afterwards  applied  himself  wholly 
to  painting.  Being  employed  by  Rafaelle,  in  1517,  to 
place  his  picture  of  St.  Cecilia  in  a  church  at  Bologna,  it 
is  said  that  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  own  inferiority  to  Rafaelle,  that  he  fell  into 
a  desponding  state,  which  hastened  his  end.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever.  nearly  live<l  liis  threescore  years  and  ten.  D.  1518. 
Fraii'cift,  Dr.  Jose  Caspar  Rodriguez,  the  celebrated 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  was  the  son  of  a  small  French  pro¬ 
prietor  iu  that  country,  and  B.  at  Assunbmib  fo  1757. 
His  mother  w<is  a  Creole.  Arrived  at  the  proper  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cordova,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  church;  but  his  plans  underwent  a  change 
while  he  w'as  still  a  student,  and  on  bis  return  to  his 
native  town  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  began 
his  public  career  as  a  barrister.  His  high  reputation 
for  learning,  but  still  more  for  honesty  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  procured  him  an  extensive  practice;  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  legal  pursuits  for  thirty  years,  vary¬ 
ing  his  professional  avocations  with  a  perusal  of  the 
French  Encyclopsedic  writers,  and  with  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy,  to  w’hich  he 
remained  addicted  throughout  his  life.  In  1811,  soon 
after  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  South 
America  became  general,  Dr.  F.,  then  in  his  54th  year, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  independent  junta  of 
Paraguay ;  and  such  was  the  ability  he  displayed  in  this 
capacity,  that  on  the  formation  of  a  new  congress,  called 
in  1813,  he  was  appointed  consul  of  the  republic,  with 
Yegros  for  his  colleague.  From  this  momeut  the  affairs 
of  his  country  underwent  a  favorable  change;  the 
finances  w'ere  husbanded  ;  peace  was  obtained  in  Para¬ 
guay,  while  the  rest  of  the  South  American  continent 
was  a  prey  to  anarchy;  and  the  people's  gratitude  to  their 
deliverer  was  characteristically  exhibited  in  conferring 
upon  him,  in  1817,  unlimited  despotic  authority,  which 
be  exercised  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  D.  1840. 
Fraii'cic,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks,  or  to  their  lan- 
^lage;  Frankish. 

Fran'ci^i  1.,  King  of  France,  b.  1494,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1515,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XII..  who  died 
without  male  issue.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended,  than 
he,  as  grsind.son  of  Valentino  of  Milan,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  assert  his  right  over  the  Mila¬ 
nese.  The  Swiss,  who  opposed  him  in  his  entry  into 
the  duchy,  were  defeated  at  Marignano  (or  Melegnauo), 
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the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  war  against  hh 
rival.  In  this  struggle,  however,  he  met  with  nothing 
blit  reverses.  After  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Lautrec  at 
Bicoca,  in  1522,  the  retreat  of  Bonnivet,  and  Bayard’s 
deiith(see  these  names).  F.  was  himself,  in  1625,  beaten 
at  Pavia,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  fight  had  been  a 
fierce  one,  and  the  king  wrote  to  bis  mother.  ^  All  is 
lost,  except  honor.**  captive  into  ^pain,  he  only 

recovered  his  lilterty  at  the  cost  of  an  onerons  treaty, 
signed  at  Madrid  in  1526;  but  which  was  not  entirely 
carried  out.  He  imoiediately  recommenced  the  war  in 
Italy,  met  with  fresh  defeats,  and  concluded  a  second 
treaty  at  Cambrai,  in  1529.  He  once  more  invaded 
Italy,  in  15^.  and,  after  varions  successes,  c<»nsentf*d  to  a 
definitive  arrangement  at  Crespi.  iu  1644.  by  which  the 
French  were  excluded  from  Italy,  though  Milan  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Orlean.s,  the  second  son  of  F.  He  D. 
at  the  Chateau  de  Ramltoiiillet,  1647,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Henry  II.  —  F.  w  as  a  frieinl  to  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture,  which  flourished  during  his  reign  ;  and  he  was 
call^  the  “  Father  of  Letters.”  Justice,  also,  began  to  be 
better  administered  in  his  reign.  He  founded  the  Royal 
(College  of  France,  the  Koval  Library,  and  built  several 
palaces. 

Francis  II.,  King  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II,, 
and  his 


of  their 
rule  pro¬ 
duced  pro¬ 
found  dis- 
content. 


Fig.  1062.  —  COSTUME  of  FRANas  u. 
(France.) 


1322.  CbariesIV.(theFair.) 


HOUSE  OF  VALOIS. 


1328.  Philip  VI..  de  Valois. 
1360.  John  II.  (the  Good.) 
1364.  CliarlesV.  (theWise.) 
1380.  Charles  VI. 

1422.  Charles  VII. 

1461.  Louis  XI. 

1483.  Charles  VUI. 


1498.  Louis  Xn. 
1515.  Francis  I. 
1547.  Henry  II. 

1559.  Francis  II. 

1560.  Charles  IX. 
1574.  Henry'  III, 


1589.  HenrjTV(ofNavarre) 
1610.  LouisXIII.(theJust.) 
1643.  LouisXIV.deGrand) 
1715.  Louis  XV.  (the  Well- 
beloved.) 


HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 


1774.  Louis  XVI. 

1793.  Louis  XVII.  (merely 
nominally  a  king). 


THE  REPUBLIO. 

I  1799.  Consulate. 


1792.  CV>nvention. 

1795.  Directory. 

THE  EMPIRE. 

1804.  Napoleon  I.  j  1815.  Napoleon  1.  (again). 

1814.  Louis  XVIII.  (king).| 

HOUSE  OF  BOURMON  RESTORED. 

1815.  Louis  XVIII.  I  1824.  Charles  X. 

HOUSE  OP  ORLEANS. 

1830.  Louis  Philippe  I.  |  1848,  Republic. 

THE  EMPIRE  RESTORED. 

1852.  Napoleon  III.  |  1870,  The  Republic. 

See  French  Language  and  Literature. 


Fig.  1061.  —  FRANCIS  I.,  KING  OF  FR\NCF.. 
and  Milan  fell  immediately  after  this  victory.  After  a 
short  war  with  Kngland,  the  famous  interview  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  P.  took  place,  in  1520.  in  Flanders, 
which,  from  the  magnificence  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
was  called  “  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  q.  v.  In 
the  Siime  year,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  having  inherited  the 
empire  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  F.  laid  claim  to 
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and  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  states-general  were  convoked  at  Orleans  in  1560,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde.  who  had  joinetJ  the  Protestants,  was 
there  arreste<l,  and  sentenced  to  death :  but  the  sentence 
was  not  executed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
king  soon  after,  Dec.,  1560. 

Franois  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  B.  17^8,  was  the  son 
of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  inheritt^  this  duchy 
from  his  father,  in  1729,  and  six  years  afterwards  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  that  of  Tuscany,  which  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Medicis  had  rendered  vacant.  In  1736  be 
married  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  disputed  the 
imperial  dignity  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom 
France  supported,  and  who  took  the  name  of  CTiarles 
VII.;  he  was,  however,  defeated,  and  Francis  reigned 
peaceably  for  twenty  years.  D.  1765. —  His  character 
was  tarnished  by  avarice.  He  had  sixteen  children, 
among  whom  was  Joseph  II..  who  succeeded  him,  and 
the  unfortunate  Marie  -Antoinette. 

Francis  II..  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  I.  of  Austria,  b. 
1768,  succeeded  his  fatlier.  Leo}^K>ld  IT.,  in  1792.  as  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  king  of  Bohemia.  Hungary.  Ac.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  had  m  sustain 
a  war  against  France,  in  which  be  was  defeated,  and 
was,  in  1797,  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy. 
Another  war  taking  place  with  the  same  power,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  in  the  first,  and  was  beaten  at 
Marengo,  and  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801, 
all  his  possessions  on  the  Rhine.  In  a  third  campaign, 
undertaken  in  1805,  the  French  were  victorious  over  bis 
armies  at  KIchingen,  Him,  and  Austerlitz ;  and  the 
treaty  of  Presbiirg  still  further  diminished  his  territory. 
Renouncing  now  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  he 
took  that  of  Austria,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  He 
trie4l  again  the  fate  of  bittles  in  1809;  bnt  the  defeats 
of  Eckmuhl  and  Watrram  led  to  the  peace  of  Schon- 
brnnn ;  to  cement  which  more  strongly,  his  daughter 
Maria  Louisa  was,  in  1810,  given  to  Napoleon  I.  Not- 
withstauding  this  alliance,  however,  he.  in  1813,  joined 
the  coalition  against  bis  son-in-law.  and  contrilmted  con- 
8iderat>ly  to  his  overthrow.  The  treaties  of  1816  put 
him  again  in  possession  of  the  greater  p<irttoD  of  his 
territory,  and  be  reigned  peaceably  till  his  death  in 
1835.  He  was  succeedeil  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  who,  in 
his  tnrn.  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
Francis  Joseph,  in  1848. 
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Francis-Jospph*  Chvriis,  Emperor  of  Aostria,  b.I 
\>ii5i},  ascended  the  throne,  D»*c,  2.  On  mountin^l 

the  throne  he  found  the  empire  shaken  internal  dis-j 
sensiona:  and  his  first  step  w;is  to  promise  a  free  and 
Cfmstitiiuoiial  pjveriiment  to  the  country.  The  coursel 
of  events,  however,  comj^elled  him  tochise  the  national: 
as^emldy.  and  to  assaoie  absiduie.  p‘*wer.  A^si^t^  by 
Prince  Schwartrenberg:.  and  after  his  death  by  Count 
Bu»|  and  Karon  Biich,  he  centnilized  the  governments 
of  his  heterogeneous  nationalities  at  Vienna,  and.  aidedi 
by  ilerr  Von  Brack,  inauzumted  a  series  of  fiscal  and 
commercial  reforms  fav  irable  to  the  interests  of  the! 
middle  clas-'es.  In  lSoJI-4,  the  emperor  endeavored,  | 
thoQzh  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  abandon ! 
hi9  ambitious  d«*signs  against  Turkey,  and  further  ex>| 
cited  that  antocrtt'«  displeasure  by  refusinz  to  assist 
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poverty,  he  drew  up  rules  for  their  use,  which  being! 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Inmarent  III.,  the  order  of  Francis- 1 
cans  was  estaldislSed.  So  rapidly  did  they  increase,  that 
in  IJW  he  held  a  chapter  which  was  attended  by  60JU 
friars.  After  having  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  convert 
the  sultan  MeIe«Min.  he  returned  to  .\ssisi.  where  he  n. 
in  1226.  and  wsc'*  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1230. 

Frail  cis  <le  Faiilii,  b.  at  Paulo, Cfalabria,  1416.; 
He  w'as  brought  up  in  a  Franciscan  convent;  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  cell  on  the  desert  part  of  the  coast,  where  he ' 
soon  obtained  followers,  built  a  moiiHStery.  and  thus  I 
couiinenced  a  new  order,  called  Minimi.  He  enjoined 
on  hts  di.'H'iples  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  fiesb,  and 
fish  ;  besides  which  they  were  alway.s  to  go  barefoot  and 
never  sleep  on  a  bed.  D.  in  FYauce,  1507,  and  was  can-' 
onized  bv  1^  X. 
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Russia  Ngainst  the  Western  Powers,  wh«i6e  rulers  alx.*  |  Francis  lie  Sales.  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva,  founder  of 


felt  aggrieve*!,  l*ecause  he  resolved  to  remain  neutral, 
and  declined  to  thn>w  the  wei^*ht  of  his  name  into  their  I 
scale.  The  nnwillingne!.s  of  .Austria  to  make  c«*mmon  1 
cause  with  the  Western  Powers  has  been  severely  pun- 
ishe*i,  for  had  she  j«Mned  the  alliance  ag:iin.*(t  Russia  inj 
1S.S4,  in  all  probsibility  Ixjuis  Napoleon  would  md  have! 
CTttescd  the  Alps  and  dictiitt^l  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  | 
It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  her  reluctance  I 
to  act  against  Ru.<sia  in  that  war  was  the  canseof  her' 
lueing  I>oml*ardy  three  years  later.  The  emi»er«*r  is  tall  I 
and  handsome.  At  Solferino  he  pave  proof  of  bravery  j 
amounting  aImo«t  t«>  ra>hness.  In  April,  1^4.  he  mar- 
rie*l  the  l*riuce«s  Elizabeth  .\malie  Eugenie,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  Maximilian-J*»sepb,  and  cousin,  on  her 
mothers  side,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  The  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  Austria.  Pru-«ia.  an<i  Denmark  assetiible«i  at 
Vienna  m  consider  the  terms  of  a  peace,  July  26, 1^64. 
which  was  conrln'le*i  <>*t.  30.  The  cnvention  of  Gas- 
tein,  signed  Aug.  14,  1''65.  which  transferred  the  gov- 
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emment  of  S«'hleswiz  to  PruMia,  and  that  of  Holstein 
to  Austria,  was  a  few  d.ays  after  c^mfirmetl  by  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  king  of  Pms-ia  at  Salzburg.  Theem-: 
peror  issued  an  important  manifesto  to  his  people,  Sepr  ; 
W,  in  which  he  ’expresse*!  very  conciliatory  intentions  j 
towar*is  the  j»eoples  of  Hungary  an*!  Cn«atia-  At  thel 
besiniiinz  of  1S66,  the  armaments  against  Prussia  com¬ 
menced.  and  an  imperial  order  was  i.‘ft-ned  M.tv  6,  placing; 
the  whole  army  on  a  war-footing,  and  c«»ncentrati!ig  the 
army  of  the  north  on  the  fr'»nliers  of  Bohemia  an«i  siit-; 
eia.  Tiie  emperor  published  a  manifesto  relative  to  thel 
impelling  omtest,  June  17,  the  Prussian  mini-ter  h  iv-' 
ing  received  his  pa3<i>orts  June  12.  The  emperor  showed 
mnch  devotion  in  the  ,«*truggle  which  ensue*!,  an*1  thel 
fjrtunes  i>f  war  having  prov^l  adverse  '  see  PRCSSI  v »,  at  i 
once  m:Mle  p<»are  an*!  applie*i  Ids  energi*^  to  the  difficult  | 
task  of  reconstru*'tiDg  the  empire.  In  1^67,  the  eniper*»r, 
pnt  an  end  to  the  h«>stiIitioa  of  llnnzary  by  rec-tablish 
ing  the  c*‘nstitntion  of  th.at  country:  and  on  Jun-J^. ; 
he  was  crowned  at  P^-sth  as  king  of  Ilnogary,  with 
extrioriinary  pomp.  In  Dec.  of  the  Rime  year,  a  new 
constitution,  one  of  the  m'‘-t  Ul>eral  of  continental  Eu¬ 
rope,  framM  by  the  Reichsmth.  was  approved  by  the  em-  j 
peror.  and  promulgated  as  the  fund.im*‘nlal  law  of  thel 
empire. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  the  of 
Ferdinand  I.,and  twice  during  the  lifetime  of  hi-  father 


the  Order  of  the  \  i-ilation.  uas  born  of  a  noble  Savoyard 
family,  at  the  chateau  of  Sales,  nejir  Geneva,  iu  1567.; 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  studied  law  at 
Padua  and  having  a  strong  bent  to  theology  and  a  re- 1 
ligious  life,  entered  the  Church.  Rirnest  and  success- j 
ful  as  a  preacher,  be  was  sent,  in  1594,  with  his  kins¬ 
man.  Louis  de  Sjiles,  to  preach  in  the  duchy  of  Chablais.  1 
and  bring  back,  if  possible,  to  the  Catholic  church  the| 
followers  of  Calvin.  He  had  a  large  mea>ure  of  success.  i 
His  conferences  with  Theodore  de  Beze. Calvin's  succes¬ 
sor.  at  Geneva,  were,  however,  without  result.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1602,  preached  there  with  great  success,  and 
steadily  refuse*!  the  offers  dignities  made  by  the 
French  king.  The  same  yejir  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Geneva,  and  taking  St.  Charles  Borromeo  as  his 
m<.>del,  applit-d  h!m>elf  zealou-ly  to  the  reform  of  the] 
diocese  and  its  monasteries.  He  was  disinterested  and 
free  from  worldly  ambition,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat  and  the  renewe*!  invitations  *»f  the  king  of 
France.  In  1610  he  founded  the  Order  of  the  ^  isitation, 
of  which  the  first  directress  was  his  friend  Madame  de| 
Chanial.  He  wa.-  sent  ag;iin  to  Paris  iu  161S  and  died] 
in  1622.  HU  best  known  works  are  the  “  Iutro*luction . 
de  la  Vie  Devote."  *•  Phibdh^e,  ou  Tniite  de  Famour  de 
Dieu,"  and  his  “  Lettres  S|>iritiielle8.’’  Ue  was  canon¬ 
ized  by  Pope  .Alexander  ^  II.  in  1665. 

Fraiicis'<*rtii*  «.;*/.  ( Eccl.  One  of  the  four 

orders  of  mendicant  friars,  who  were  termed  Francis¬ 
cans  after  their  founJer  Fran«  is :  Gray,  from  their 
gray  clothing:  and  Minor,  or  Minorites,  in  token  of 
their  humility.  — 

The  order  whs  es¬ 
tablished  by  St. 

Francis  at  Assisi,  in 
Naples,  in  1208.  It 
was  distinguished 
by  vows  of  alisolute 
p«*verty  and  a  re^ 

DUDciation  of  all 
th"  pleasures  of  the 
world,  the  members 
being  strictly  pro- 
hibite-1  fn.'iii  hav¬ 
ing  any  property 
whatever.  Therule 
of  the  order,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Popo 
in  1210  and  12i5, 
de7>tiued  them  to 
beg  and  preach. 

The  p**pes  granted 
them  many  exten¬ 
sive  privileges, 
wliich  excited  the 
envy  and  opjtosi- 
ti«*u  of  the  secular 
clergy,  upon  whose 
rizhu  they  often 
made  great  en¬ 
croachments  ;  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any  au¬ 
thority  wU.itt-ver  but  that  of  the  Ptjpe.  They  sprejid 
with  great  rapidity,  uml  at  b-ngth  comprisAl  many 
thoa-.tud  mumu-teri'-s,  ail  e,>Ubli.-lied  by  alms  and  con* 
tributioiis.  The  C^/pachim^  the  Praticflli,  the  Obser- 
V  irVi^  and  the  Cfu or  Claiissrs,  are  branches  of  the 
which  has  at  all  tiiii**s  maintained  its  popularity  in  the 
Roman  Calh  *lic  Church.  Since  the  Freie  h  revolution, 
the  number  has  of  omree  been  v^-ry  much  diminished. 


gona,  and  after  a  course  of  30  m.  falling  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  1  m,  from  Tarramnia. 

Frail’coliii,  «.  A  geiius*«f  binls.  ch'^ely  allied 

to  Parlri«lges.  from  which  th*  y  are  t)nly  ilbtinguished  by 
a  stouter  bill,  and  a  large  tail.  'liic  specie^)  are  natives 
of  the  Old  World. 

Frail  oolite,  n.  (Min,)  A  variety  of  apatite  or  phi»s- 
phate  of  lime,  q.  r. 

Franco  nia.  This  name  was  nriginally  applied  to  the 
German  country  on  Iwiih  si'lr**  of  the  Maine,  which  wiis 
colonize*!  by  Frankish  settlers  iind*-r  Thierry  I.,  eldest 
•on  of  Clovis  I.,  who  succe<**le*l  to  his  father's  German 
p**S8esgions  in  511.  Connn!,  Duke  or  C4'unt  of  Fninco- 
nia,  was  elected  King  of  Germany  Nov.  8,  911.  ami  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  same  house  occupied  the  throne  from  1024 
till  1250.  The  Emperor  M'enceslaiis.  in  13^7,  divided  the 
empire  into  four  circles,  of  which  Franconia  and  Thu¬ 
ringia  constituted  one ;  and  Maximilian  I., in  1512.  erect- 
e*l  Franconia  into  a  distinct  circle.  In  1806  it  was 
divided  among  WUrtemberg,  Baden.  Hesse-Cassel.  the 
Saxon  duchies,  ami  Bavaria,  but  since  1814  the  greater 
part  has  l*clonged  to  Ba^'aria.  where  the  districts  or 
circles  of  Upp4*r.  Middle,  and  laiwer  Franconia  were  es¬ 
tablish^  in  1>'37.  Fpper  F.  iiicimles  the  N  FF  portion 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  watere*!  by  numerous  rivers,  as  the 
Maine,  R<i.ab,  Saalo,  Ac.,  and  it  is  intersecte*!  by  the 
Fichlelgebirge  and  by  the  hilly  mvines  of  the  BJihmer-, 
Franken-.  and  Sleiger-Wald.  The  valleys  pnxiuce  gCMxi 
crops  and  fruit,  and  the  *listrict  is  rich  in  minerals. 
MifiiiU  jp.,  which  abuts  upon  WUrtemlarg.  is  intersected 
by  branches  of  the  Franci'nian  Jura  chain,  but  has  few 
rivers  of  innK>rtancc  besides  the  Regnitz  and  ARmuhl, 
which  are  connected  by  the  great  Ludwig  Canal.  It 
produces  good  wine,  but  Is  principally  celel>rat«*d  for  its 
hop-gardens.  L^tc^r  which  oc<-upi«*s  the  N.W.  part 
of  Bavaria,  is  traversed  by  the  Spc»art,  the  Rhbnge- 
birge,  and  the  Steiger-M'abl,  and  watered  by  the  Maine 
and  Saale,  It  is  the  richest  ami  best  cultivate*!  of  the 
Franconian  circles,  and  is  celebrate*!  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wines,  the  Steiner  and  l.ieister.  The  district  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  springs  at  Kif-singen,  Briickenau, 
Orb,  and  M  ipfeld. —  See  Bavariv. 

Franco'll ia.  in  a  township  of  Chicago  co.; 

/>*>/).  abt.  300. 

Franco  Ilia,  in  ync  Hnmpfhirf,  a  post-township  of 
Grafbm  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.  by  M .  of  C**nconl.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  wenery  of  the 
M  hite  Mountains.  an«l  contains  the  celebrated  natural 
curiosity  called  the  Old  Man  **/"  the  M  'untuin,  c*»nsist- 
ing  of  5  immense  granite  blocks,  on  an  overhanging 
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the  order  having  been  suppre.'^*!  iu  more  than  one 
kingdom:  tmt  it  is  still  one  of  the  in*e.t  numenuis  in 
the  R*jmin  Catholic  Church  Many  of  the  foreign  nii.s 
sious  are  in.iliily  supplied  by  Franciscans,  and  they  poe- 
8e-»s  convents  in  almost  every  part  of  tne  w*»rld. 

hi  ci^^lonthe  gnrernment  of  th-  kingdom  nnder  the  Francisco.  San.  ,  in  ^ 

name  of  ricerov  ;  fir-t  in  Hli  when  a  enstitution  wa?  t  raiiois  on.  Sao.  ■  in  Bnml  ^ 

grant-d  to  Sicilv:  and  afterward,  in  1S31.  during  the  Francisco,  in  fm/iunu.  a  pwt-village  of  Gil«m  co.. 

ttoables  which  hnjke  out  in  Naples  and  P.a1ermo.  lie  aid.  i.  m.  N.  hy  h  i^Evansrille 

monnte.1  thethrme  in  Ki^.and  die.|  1^30,  without  hav-  Francis  co.  ...  N.  '['’’■f/.";:  co 

in  '  achi-re.1  anything  remarkable.  —  He  wa-  sacceede<l  f  rancis  covillc.  .n  .V.rA.odn,  a  P.  O.  of  .1.,.  k^n  co 

bv’Ferdinan.I  11.  iB-.mba).  wh.j.  dying  in  1«3.  was  fol-  Fran'cislon  n.  .n  ix.st-v.ll;.g-  and 

lowed  by  Francis  II..  who  lost  his'throne  in  1S61.  '  townsl.ip  <■{  Il.lld...ro,.gh  M  m.  •  of  Con- 

Francis,  m..  or  FRAvas  of  Assist,  the  founder  of  thel  cord:  pop.  of  t-wnship  abt.  l.oOO. 
oOer  of  Fr.inciscan  friars,  was  born  at  .issid.  in  Cm-  Fran'eis  vlllc.  h.  a  post  y.llage  of  Crawfor.1 

bria.  in  1182.  He  whs  the  eon  of  a  merchant,  an«l  was  co.,  abt.  31  m  M  .SAV_of  Macon.  r  ^ 

said  to  be  of  dissolute  h.ibits;  but  on  reo^yering  from  a  Fran  cisvillc.  .n  Kfntitrky  a  nllage  of  Boone  co. 

dangerous  illne-^s  he  became  enthnsiasticallydeyoat.  and  Francis  Xavier.  .  o 

^yote.1  himself  b.  «  ditude.  joyfully  underg.ing  eyery  I  ranck  cr.  a  town  of  the  Netheriands.  in  Friesland,  9 
species  of  penance  and  mortification.  Thinking  his  ex-  m.  from  the  7.uyder-7,ee ;  p^,p  4.,-^ 


.X-yi-si,  *aa  vivas,  . .  --  -  -----  ^ 

his  paternal  estate,  he  not  only  assented  to  it.  bnt  liter¬ 
ally  stripped  himself.  He  was  now  looked  upon  as  a 
aai'nt ;  anT  great  numbers  joining  him  in  his  row  of 


sively  carried  on.  /bp.  .o.OOO. 

Franco'li.  a  small  riser  of  Spain,  rising  abt.  3  m.  from 
Prades,  in  Catalonia ;  thence  flowing  through  Tarra- 
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(tThbr  Mountains.) 

cliff  of  Profile  or  ,T.ackson  Mountain,  so  disposed  that, 
as  seen  from  tl.e  road  l.hOO  feet  below,  they  closely  re¬ 
semble  tlie  outline  of  a  human  face.  The  8.  branch  of 
the  .Vmmonoosuck  Kiver  passes  through  the  township, 
and  exhibits  the  most  sul.lime  scenery  Isee  Fig.  1066.) 
Tlie  township  alwutids  in  magnetic  iron.  P'p.  S50. 
Franco  nia,  in  Ohin.  a  yillage  of  P.itnani  co.,  on  the 
.Vtiglaiie  Kiver.  aid.  PJO  m.  X.W.  of  Columhiis. 
Franco  nia,  in  />nnsyfran.'a.apost-townshipof  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt  1-5  m.  N.  of  Norristown  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
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Frangribil'ity*  [L.  "{M.  frangihiliias.']  The  statej 
or  quality  of  being  frangible.  | 

Fraii'^iole,  a.  [L.  Lat./ran^7j7vt7i5,  from  frango^\ 
to  break,  fcjeo  Fragile.]  That  may  be  broken ;  brittle; 
fragile;  easily  broken. 

Fraii';^iblenOHH,  n.  Fningibility. 

Frun'g:ipaiie,  n.  A  species  of  pastry  chiefly  made 
with  cream  and  almonds.  —  A  perfume  of  jasmine. 

Frnnk,  a.  [A.  S.  i^’rancan,  the  Franks :  0.  Ger./ranco, 
free,  ingenuous;  Fr. /ranc,  true,  open,  sincere;  It,  and 
Sp.J'Vanco;  Icel.  FrakkaVy  tiie  Franks,  is  formed  from 
fracki,  warlike,  powerful,  or  from/rneAnH, brave, spirited, 
free.]  Brave;  spirited;  free;  free  in  uttering  real  sen¬ 
timents;  not  reserved;  u.sing  no  disguise;  open;  in¬ 
genuous  ;  candid ;  leading  to  tlie  utterance  of  one’s  sen¬ 
timents  without  reserve,  as  a  disposition  ;  without  con¬ 
ditions  or  Compensation,  as  a  gift. 

— n.  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other 
ciistern  nations,  to  a  Christian.  It  probably  originated 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  i!»  which  the  French  par¬ 
ticularly  distingui.shed  themselves.  —  See  Franks. 

—A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  by 
mail,  f»  ee  of  poshige.  —  Worcester. 

— u.  a.  To  free  from  postage  or  exj)en8P,  as  letters. 

FrauK’-cliase,  n.  (Law.)  A  liberty  of  free  chase 
within  the  precincts  of  a  forest. 

Fran'keiiborff,  a  tt>\vn  of  Ilesse-CassohSO  miles  from 
Cassel.  ManuJ.  Woollen  stuffs,  cotton,  and  leather. 
Pop.  3,500.  —  Another,  in  Saxony,  on  an  alliucnt  of  the 
Mulde,  7  miles  from  Chemnitz.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  weaving ;  mining  is  also  carried  on.  The  place  is  of 
considerable  imi*ortance.  P>p.  6,500, 

FraiiKeiiliaus'oii,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  on 
the  Wipper,  30  m.  from  Erfurt;  pop.  0,000. 

FranRoiiia'coa',  n.  pi.  [After  Jolin  Frankenias,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Upsal.]  (Bot.)  The  Fraukeniads,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  VioIaleSy  consisting  of  herbs  and 
underslirubs  much  branched,  with  opposite  exstipulate 
leaves  and  sessile  flowers  ;  calyx  tubular,  furrowed,  per¬ 
sistent;  petals  unguiciilato,  4  or  6,  hypogynous;  sta¬ 
mens  hypo^-ynous,  distinct ;  ovary  superior,  l-celled,  with 
p.irletal  placentas;  fruit  capsular,  1-cellod,  inclosed  in 
the  caly.x  and  dehiscing  in  a  septiciilal  manner;  seeds 
numerous ;  embryo  straight,  erect,  in  the  middle  of  al¬ 
bumen.  Tlie  plants  of  the  order  chiefly  occur  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  but  are  found  in 
otlier  parts.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  slightly  aro¬ 
matic.  The  leaves  of  a  species  of  Beatsoiiiu  are  used  at 
St.  Helena  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Fraii'keiiliii4t«  in  .Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw 
CO.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  Saginaw  city. 

Fraii'kosi  miitb,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Saginaw  co. ;  pup.  of  township  abt.  1,700. 

Frankoiistoiu,  (  fran/ken-etlne,)  a  town  of  Silesia,  37 
in.  S.S.E.  of  Breslau;  p  p.  0,716. 

Fraii'keiitlial,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in 
Baviiria,  on  the  Iseiiach,  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Spires;  j)qp. 
6,000. 

Frail'kentriist,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw 
CO.,  abt.  9  in.  E.  i»f  Saginaw  city. 

Frank'l*»>r<l,  in  DcUtware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
abt.  55  111.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover. 

FrankTor<l,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Mower  co  ;  jwp.  of  township  abt.  800. 

FraiikTord,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Tike  co., 
abt.  80  111.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Frank  fard,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,850. 

Frank'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  included 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
abt.  5  m.  N.E.  of  the  State  House;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

— A  village  of  Beaver  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co.,abt.  10  m.N. 
of  Carlisle;  pop ^ of  tovvnship  abt.  1,800, 

FrankTi>rd.  in  IT.  Virginia,  post-village  of  Green¬ 
brier  co.,  ahr.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Lewisburg. 

Fraiik'fi>rd  I’reek,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Tacont. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  abt,  75  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  lluntsville. 

FraiikTort,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  160  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Springfiel<l. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Will  co.,  abt.  13  ra.  E.  of 
Joliet;  pop.  of  tow'nship  abt.  2,500. 

Frank'fort,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co.,abt.  42  m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis  abt.  1,000. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vill.  cap.  of  Montgomery 
co.,  abt.  48  m.  E.S.E  of  Council  Bluffs;  p<p.  abt.  600. 

A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  237. 

—A  village  of  Webster  co.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  nbt. 
20  m.  below  Fort  Dodge. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  the 
State,  and  seat  of  justice  i»f  Franklin  co.,  on  tlie  Ken¬ 
tucky  River,  abt.  24  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lexington;  Lat.  38° 
14'  N.,  L«>n.  84°  40'  W.;  p-p.  abt.  4.600. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Mame.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  CO. ;  pop.  of  township  2,600. 

Frauk'fort,  in  .Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Benzie  co., 
on  Luke  Michigan,  abt.  110  m.  N.  of  Mu.skegon. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wright  co.; 
“pop.  abt.  400. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  90 
m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

_ A  village  of  Webster  oo.,  abt.  24  m.  E.byS.  of  Springfield. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Nebraska,  a  po^t-vill^ge  of  L'Eau  Qtii 
Court  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  75  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Dakota. 

Frauk'fort,  in  N>’W  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Herkimer  co. ;  pop.  of  township  in  1870,  3,066. 

Frauk'fort,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Chillicothe;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Frauk'fort,  in  U7sconsin,  a  post-township  of  Pepin. 
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co.,  on  the  Chippewa  River,  abt.  7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pepin  ; ! 
pop.  abt.  500. 

Frauk'fort,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hampshire 
co.,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

— A  j)ost-()ffice  of  Mineral  co. 

Frauk'fort«l>laek,  n.  Charcoal  procured  by  tlie 
calcination  of  vine-branches  and  other  remains  of  the 
wine  manufacture  of  Germany;  —  used  in  copper-plate 
printing.  —  Oruig. 

Frankfort  Hill,  in  AT’w  3’brA,aP.O.  of  Herkimer  co. 

Frnnk'fort-oii-tlio-Maiii,  a  city  of  Germany,  the 
cap.  of  a  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Main.  20  ui.  above 
its  conflux  with  the  Rhine ;  Lat.  60®  6'  43"  N.,  Lon.  8° 
41'  24"  E.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal 
parts;  the  one  on  the  north  hank,  culled  Frankfort 
Proper,  being  considerably  larger  tlian  the  other,  which 
is  called  Saclisenhausen  ;  and  the  two  communicate  by 
a  stone  bridge.  Frankfort  w.as  formerly  fortified  ;  but 
most  of  its  outworks  are  now  converted  into  gardens 
and  promemules,  and  it  is  entered  by  nine  gates.  The 
principal  streets  are  wide ;  there  are  also  many  squares, 
and  a  number  of  large  buildings  ;  among  which  may  be 
named  the  l\oemerberg(Fig.  10^"),  or  old  palace,  in  which 
the  emperors  of  Germany  were  elected,  and  place  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Diet;  tlie  'Taxis  palace,  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Emperors ;  the  Sallhof.  a  mo<lern  imperial 
palace ;  the  Lutheran,  or  High  church;  other  churches. 
Jews’  synagogues,  hospitals,  a  theatre,  an  academy  of 
painting,  and  the  Senkenberg  Museum.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  geographical  society,  college,  medical  in¬ 
stitute,  and  numerous  schools.  Manuf.  Carpets,  table- 
covers,  oil-cloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  woollen  stuffs, 
jewelry,  tobacco,  and  printer’s  black.  It  has  also 
large  printing,  litliographic,  and  stereotyping  estale 
lishments.  Pop.  97,426.  —  F.  was  founded  by  the  Franks 
in  the  5th  century.  Charlemagne,  who  had  a  palace 


1.  The  Roemerberg.  2.  Th«  Taxis  Palace. 

Fig.  1066. —  FRANKFORT. 


in  this  city,  summoned  a  council  in  704,  and  it  was 
surrounded  with  walls  by  Louis  I.  in  838.  It  w’as 
the  capibil  of  tlie  Eastern  Franks  from  843  to  889.  when 
Ratisbon  was  selected.  Frederick  I.  was  elected  at  F.  in 
1152.  From  that  time  it  became  the  place  of  election 
of  the  emperors.  F.  was  made  a  free  city  in  1257.  Tlie 
bridge  over  Die  Maine  was  built  in  1342.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  signed  a  treaty,  known  a.s  the  Union  of  F.  with 
the  empire,  France,  and  Sweden,  at  this  city.  May  13. 
1744.  I'he  French  cai)tured  it  Jan.  2, 1750,  and  again  in 
3792;  but  the  Prussians  wrested  it  from  tliem  Dec.  2, 
1792.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  July  12,  and 
surrendered  July  10,  1796.  It  formed  part  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806.  Napoleon  I.  erected  F. 
into  a  duchy  in  1810.  The  Declaration  of  tho  Allied 
Powers  was  issued  at  F.  Dec.  1,  1813.  By  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  it  was  made  one  of  the  four  free  cities 
of  Germany,  and  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  It  was 
made  a  free  port  in  1831.  The  constituent  Assembly, 
elected  in  1848,  held  its  sittings  at  F.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Prussians  July  16,  1866,  and  is  now  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  Councils  were  held  here  in  794,  853, 1001, 
1007  rFeb.  21,  1234,  and  1400. 

Frankfort-oii-tlio-Odor,  a  well-built  town  of 
Prussia,  the  capibd  of  a  district  of  same  name,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg, 48  m.  from  Berlin,  with  whicli  it  communi¬ 
cates  by  railway.  Its  university,  founded  in  1506,  was 
in  1811  transferred  to  Breslau.  Manu  f.  Woollens,  silks, 
leather,  earthenware,  tobacco,  mustard,  and  brandv. 
Pop.  40,000.  Lat.  62®  22'  8"  N.,  Lon.  14®  33' 24"  E.  Near 
it  is  Kunersdorf,  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Russians  over  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1759. 
The  district  has  an  area  of  8,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  1,000,000. 

Frankfort  Spriiigrft,  in  Pennsyhumia,  a  post-bor¬ 
ough  of  Beaver  co.,  about  25  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Fraiik'licarted,  a.  Having  a  frank  disposition. 

Fraiik'lieartednos!^,  n.  Quality  of  being  of  an 
open  and  frank  disposition. 

Fraiik'iiiconso,  n.  [Frank  and  A  resin 

obtained  from  a  great  number  of  trees  of  the  fir  species, 
and  greatly  esteemed  as  an  incense.  The  article  now 
universally  known  ns  F.  is  the  resin  called  thus,  a  com¬ 
mon,  inodorous  article,  little  better  than  common  wliite 
rosin.  The  article  once  so  highly  valued,  and  which, 
with  gold  and  myrrh,  was  deemed  a  gift  to  lay  before 
the  Saviour,  must  have  been  some  other  drug  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  pine  or  spruce  rosin,  and  was  doubtless  the 
still  valuable  and  beautiful  substance  known  as  benzoin. 

FratiR'iiis*,  n.  The  act  of  making  free;  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  letters,  &c.  from  ])08tage.  In  the  United  States, 
every  member  of  the  national  legislature  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  receiving  and  sending  letters  free  of  postage; 
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but  th’S  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  likely  to  be 
ubuliHlit'd. 

(Jointly.)  The  mode  of  forming  the  jrunts  where  the 
crosB-piect'S  of  the  frames  of  window-saBhee  intersect 
each  other. —  Craig. 

Fraiik'i<^ti,  a.  That  relates  to  the  Franks. 

Fraiik'liii.  n.  A  freeholder;  a  yeoman;  —  applied,  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  a  man  above  the  condition  of  a 
vassal,  but  not  a  gentleman.  —  Worcister. 

Fraiikliii«  Benjamin,  an  American  statesman  and 
philosopher,  B.  in  Boston.  1706.  'I'he  name  of  Dr.  F.  is 
popular  in  every  civilized  country  :  his  discoveries  in 
electricity  have  given  him  a  permanent  place  in  scien¬ 
tific  liistory ;  and  lie  deserves  highest  honor  from  all 
mankiml  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  rational  liberty 
and  the  independence  of  nations. — We  must  omit  all 
details  concerning  Franklin  s  early  life;  however,  if 
any  one  would  sustain  hojie  amid  iinpnmiising  labor 
—  discern  tho  inesiiniable  value  of  small  portions  of 
time  economized  and  put  scrupulously  to  uses  —  or 
learn  how  cheerfulness,  patience,  and  fortitude,  guided 
by  good  seii.se  and  integrity,  must  ever  command  suc¬ 
cess —  he  will  find  nowhere  better  instruclioii  than  in 
that  graphic  narrative  of  tlie  events  ami  struggles  of  his 
opening  manhood,  by  which  F.  has  let  us  into  the  inner¬ 
most  being  of  tlie  journeyman  print<  r  of  Philadeljihia. 
Distinguished  no  less  by  practical  benevolence  than  by 
an  almost  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  wants  and  char¬ 
acter  of  early  American  society,  F.  could  not  fail  to  rise 
into  authority.  Accordingly,  we  find  l»im  the  favorite 
counsellor  in  most  of  the  grave  difficulties  belonging  to 
that  period  of  our  history.  Commencing  public  life  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  old  jiroprietary  Governors —  we  again  meet  him  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  different  States  a  project  of  union,  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  a  confederacy;  then, 
on  a  mission  to  England  regarding  the  American  Stamp 
Act;  afterwards  ambassador  to  France;  the  observ'ed  of 
all  observers  in  Paris,  soliciting  aid  in  arms  from  the 
court  of  Versailles  ;  finally.  Minister  to  England,  signing 
tho  treaty  by  which  the  mother-country,  submitting  to 
ill-fortune,  acknowledged  tlie  independence  of  her  for¬ 
mer  colonies.-^ It  has  been  said  that  Franklin  rep¬ 
resented  the  prac¬ 
tical  genius,  tlie 
moral  and  political 
spirit  of  the  38th 
century,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  represented 
its  metaphysical 
and  religious  scep- 
ticisiu;  this,  at 
least,  is  certain  :  — 
no  man  saw  more 
clearly,  or  felt 
more  profoundly 
in  his  own  person, 
the  political  ami 
moral  ideas  which 
necessarily  bear 
sway  in  a  strictly 
industrial  commu¬ 
nity  like  the  one 
emerging  from  in-  1067.  —  benjamin  franklin. 
fancy  in  tlie  New 

World.  Unconnected  with  England  by  birth  nr  close  as¬ 
sociation,  he  looked  only  with  astoniBhmeiit  on  those  pre¬ 
tensions  to  jirerogative,  which  certainly  could  find  no 
natural  soil  where  all  men  were  socially  equal ;  and  his 
Bj'stem  of  morals  included  every  sanction  and  precept 
likely  to  recommend  themselves  to  a  people  who  could 
never  reach  jirosperity  unless  through  patient  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues.  His  code 
was  “The  Way  to  Wealth  ;  ”  and  the  wisdom  of  Poor 
Jxichard  instructed  every  man  how,  by  the  strength  of 
his  arm  and  dominion  over  liis  pjissions.  wealth  might  be 
attained  and  ma<le  secure.  Since  F.'n  time  a  new  element 
ha.s  arisen  in  America;  powerful  tendencies  are  develop¬ 
ing  with  higher  aims  tlian  mere  wealth,  and  which  de¬ 
mand  a  larger  code  than  the  utilitarian.  F.  did  not 
recognize,  or,  rather,  had  not  foreseen,  the  necessary 
advent  of  that  speculative  habit  now  very  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  dominant  over  American  thought;  but  in  his 
treatment  of  the  equally  powerful  temlency  of  which 
he  saw  the  influence,  and  w  liereof  he  himself  so  largely 
partook,  his  Poor  Richard  is  complete:  —  he  threw  off 
ail  prerogative  and  tradition,  and  looked  at  tilings  as 
tliey  are.  Temperance,  Silence.  Order,  Resolution,  Fru¬ 
gality,  Activity,  Sincerity,  Justice,  Moderation,  Cleanli¬ 
ness.  Tranquillity,  Chastity,  Humilitj*, —  these  are  bis 
virtues;  and  F.  teaches  how  to  acquire  them,  by  pre¬ 
cepts  which  in  earlier  limes  would  have  ranked  as  gold- 
en  verses;  they  are  as  valuable  as  anytliing  that  has 
descended  from  Pythagoras.  —  It  is  rare  that  a  single 
mind  establislics  claini.s  so  various  ns  those  of  F.i  —  he 
ranks  also  among  the  foremost  as  a  Physical  Inquirer 
and  Discoverer.  Attracted  by  tlie  opening  subject  of 
A7(»cfnc?7y,  he  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  order;  and 
that  grand  step  isowing  to  him  which  identified  the  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion  of  rubbed  glass  and  amber  with 
the  energy  that  produces  lightning,  and  causes  the  most 
imposing  of  meteorological  phenomena.  His  memoirs 
on  Electricity  and  other  physical  subjects  still  astonish 
one  by  their  clearness  and  chastity,  anil  the  precision 
and  elegance  of  their  method  ;  tludr  style  and  manner 
are  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  their  doctrines.  They 
gained  for  the  author  immediate  admission  to  the  high¬ 
est  scientific  soiueties  in  Europe.  —  In  bis  personal  bear¬ 
ing,  F.  was  sedate  and  weighty.  He  had  no  striking  elo¬ 
quence;  he  spoke  sententiously ;  but  men  instinctively 
felt  his  worth,  and  submitted  themselves  to  his  wisdom. 
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Except  Washington,  whom  in  many  qualities  lie  much 
resBiiibiert,  tliis  country  yet  ranks  among  her  dead  no- 
wtiure  so  great  a  man.  D.  in  I’liiladelpliia,  1790. 
Fraalt'liii,  Siii  Joh.v,  an  English  navigator,  b.  at  Spils- 
hy,  hincolnsliire,  1786.  In  1SU6  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  in  18U  at  that  of  New  Orleans, 
and  ill  18U  was  appointed  to  head  an  overland  expedition 
from  Hudson's  B.iy  to  the  .\rctic  Ocean.  After  sutiering 
many  hardsliips,  and  being  frequently  on  the  verge  of 
de.ith,  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  be  reached  liunie  in  1822, 
when,  in  the  following  year,  he  married  a  .Miss  Piirdeii, 
the  d.iughter  of  an  architect,  and  the  authoress  of  sev¬ 
eral  poetical  eifnsions.  In  lS2a  ho  submitted  to  Lord 
E.rlliurst  a  pi. in  “for  an  expedition  overland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  .Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  America,  with  the  combined  object 
also  of  surveying  the  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  ami 
Copper-mine  rivers.”  This  prop.isition  was  accepted, 
and  sixdiys  after  he  loft  Liverpool,  in  the  same  year, 
his  wife  dieil.  In  1S27  Captain  F.  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
whore  he  was  married  a  second  time,  and  in  1829  had 
the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  In  1845, 
Sir  John  set  out  on  a  third  expedition  with  two  ships, 
called  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  spent  his  first  winter 
in  a  cove  between  C.ipe  Riiey  and  Beechey  Island.  After 
that  period  m  my  e.xpeditions  W'ere  dispatched,  both 
from  England  ami  .America,  in  search  of  Sir  ,Iohn,  ol 
whom  there  were  no  tidings,  and  not  until  1854  did  the 
inteliigence  re  ich  England  that  the  brave  navigator  and 
his  heroic  companions  had,  in  all  probability,  perished 
in  the  winter  of  1850-51.  This  intelligence,  however, 
wanted  confirm itioii,  and  Lady  Franklin,  who  deserve 
all  prai-se  for  the  intelligent  persistency  of  her  efforts, 
resolved  to  have  the  mystery  cleared  up  as  to  whether 
her  gallant  husband  had  re.illy  met  the  fate  wdiich  it 
was  gimerally  believed  he  had  experienced.  Accordingly, 
a  last  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  melancholy  news 
wis,  in  18.511,  at  length  confirmed  by  the  return  of  Capt. 
McClintock,  in  the  yacht  Fox,  after  a  persevering  search 
for  the  lost  a  Iventiirers.  This  officer  brought  with  him 
iadisput.iblo  proofsof  the  death  of  Sir  John  and  the  loss 
of  his  crew.  Several  articles  belonging  to  the  unfortnnato 
explorers  were  found  at  Ross  Cairn  and  Point  \  ictory 
.At  the  latter  place  a  record  was  discovered,  wherein  it 
was  st.ited  that  Sir  .lohn  F.  had  died  on  the  llth  of 
.lune,  ISf7.  Other  traces  were  found  on  the  \V.  coast  of 
King  William's  Island,  as  the  various  survivors  of  the 
expedition  had  strayed  from  each  other,  perhaps  in 
search  of  food,  or  the  moans  of  escaping  from  their  dreary 
and  desolito  situations.  The  last  news  was  given  by 
C.  F.  Hill,  the  eminent  Arctic  explorer,  who  returning 
8  'pt.  186J,  from  a  five-years’  search  for  the  remains  of 
Sir  .lohn  F'a  companion^',  brought  back  about  150 
relics  of  tlie  expedition,  bought  from  the  natives  of  King 
Wilii.im's  Land  —  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  and  ids  party. 

FrniilA’Iiil,  in  Alabama,  a  N.5V.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis- 
slssipiii ;  area,  abt.  1,260  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  Riv 
er,  and  Bear,  Cedar,  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  hilly 
soil,  generallv  fertile,  dtp.  Rnssellville.  Pop.  abt. '20.000. 
—.A  post-village  of  H  nry  oo.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  Riv¬ 
er,  abt.  101  m.  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

—  A  village  of  M  icon  co.,  abt.  15  ni.  K.N.E.  of  Montgomery 
Fr«%iili  lin,  in  Ar':ansas,  a  N.W.co.;  areu, abt.  j70  sq. 

m.  Rivers.  Arkansas  and  Petit  Jean  rivers,  besides  nu 
merons  sm. liter  streams.  Surface,  hilly  ;  sotl,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Ozark.  Pop.  about  8,000. 

— A  townshqi  of  Cliicot  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

— .A  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

— .A  township  of  Izard  co. 

—  .A  township  of  Sevier  co. 

—  .A  township  of  Union  co. 

Fraiik'liii,  or  Ozoboetown.  in  California,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Sacramento  co-,  abt.  14  ni.  S.  of  Sacramento. 
Frank  lin,  in  California,  a  township  of  Sacramento 
co. :  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Frank  lin,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  .and  township 
of  New  Loudon  co..  about  30  m.  E.  of  Hartford;  pop.  of 
townsiiip  abt.  3,000. 

Franklin,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  abt.  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Apala¬ 
chicola  and  Ocklickong  rivers.  Surface,  low;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Cap.  .Ap.ilacliicola.  Pip.  abt.  2,'200. 
Frank'liii,  in  Ge.orgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  S. 
Ciiroilna;  area,  about  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ingaloo,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Broad  River.  Surface,  broken; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  some  gold.  Cap.  Cariies- 
ville.  Pop.  about  8,000. 

_ A.  post-village,  c.ip.  of  Heard  co.,  on  the  Chattahoochee 

River,  about  145  m.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Frank'lin,  in  Idaho,  a  village  of  Alturas  co.,  about  50 
111.  E.  of  Boisee  City. 

Frank'lin,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Big  Muddy  River  and  Saline  Creek.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  fertile,  dtp.  Benton.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

_ A  post-village  and  township  of  Be  Kalb  co, ;  pop.  about 

1  500 

—A  village  of  De  AVitt  co.,  on  Salt  Creek,  about  40  m 
N.E.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Kend.ill  co. 

_ A  post-viilage  and  township  of  Morgan  co. 

S.E.  of  Jacksonville  ;  ;Kp.  alit.  2.000. 

Frank'lin,  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  co..  liordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  abt.  380  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wliitewater  River  and 
other  smailer  streams.  Nnr/ucs,  level :  soil,  mostly  ler- 
tile.  Cap.  Brookville.  Jhip.  about  21,000. 

—A  township  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,'200. 

—A  township  of  Floyd  CO. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

_ \  village  of  FrHnklin  co.,ul»t.  34  m.  W  .  of  Ilamilton.  Ohio. 

—A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  aht. 

—A  township  of  Hendricks  co.  ',pop.  abt.  1,300. 
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— A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  p^p.  abt.  1,600. 

— A  poet-village  and  township,  cap.  of  JuhuRon  co.,  about 
20  m.  S.S.F.  of  lndiaimpoli«  ;  p<tp.  of  township,  abt.  2,700. 

— A  town.>liip  of  Kosciusko  co. ;  pf>]7.  aht.  1,200. 

—A  townshij)  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co.;  aht.  1,800. 

— A  township  ut  Owen  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

A  towusbiji  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,0U0. 

A  township  of  Uiplcy  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,400. 

— A  township  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  aht.  250. 

—  A  township  of  Washington  co.’.pop.  aht.  1,600. 

—  A  low  nship  of  W  ayno  co. :  pop.  aht.  1,500. 

Frank  lin,  in  Jowa^  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. 
Jiiver.^.  Iowa  River,  and  Otter  and  Pipe  creeks.  .Su7‘/acry 
geiuMiilly  level  ;  stu'l.  Icrlile.  Cap.  Hampton.  3,075. 

—  A  township  of  Allamakee  co.’,pop.  783. 

—  A  township  of  Appanoose  co. ;  po]>.  755. 

A  township  of  Itreiiicr  co.;;;o;).  402. 

A  townsiiip  ol  Chirko  co. ;  pop.  554. 

A  po^t-villago  and  township  of  Decatur  co.,  about  6  m. 
N.K  of  Leon  ;  pop.  of  township,  437. 

— A  toW'iislii|)  of  Dfs  Moines  co. ;  pop.  1,559. 

A  tow  nship  of  Fremont  vo.\pop.  1,122. 

A  village  ami  township  of  .I.ee  co  ,  about  25  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Keokuk  city ;  j>o]>.  of  township,  1,832. 

A  township  of  Linn  co.  ;  pop.  2,392. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  662. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. ;  pop.  348. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  j>o/).  621. 

—  A  township  of  Polk  co.\  ])op.  541. 

— A  township  of  Story  co.  \  pop.  725. 

— A  townsiiip  of  Washington  co.;  pop.  725. 

Frank'liii,  in  kansas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  576  sq.  m. 
Ji*iveys.  Marais  des  Cygnes  or  Osago  River,  and  Middle 
Creek.  >!urf>ice.,  imdulatiug  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ohio  City 
J*op.  aht.  3*800. 

•A  iH>st-vi  1  lage  of  Douglas  co.,  abt.  5  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence 
A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7u0. 

Fruiik'lin,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
200  sq.  ni.  liivers.  Kentucky  and  Elkhorn  rivers.  Sur^ 
face,  diversified;  fertile.  Cap.  Frankfort.  Pop.  abt. 
13,000. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Simpson  co.,  on  Drake's  Creek, 
al't.  150  m.  S.W:  of  Frankfort. 

Frank'lin,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  parish  ;  area,  abt.  740 
sq.  111.  Htvers,  Rayon  Bceuf,  and  Jones,  Pino,  and  Deer 
creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  WiniiS” 
borough.  1*027.  about  7,000. 

— A  po.st-town  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  St.  Mary’s  parish, 
on  the  river  Teche,  about  66  in.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
2>op.  about  1,500. 

Frank'lin,  in  Maine,  a  W.  co.,  separated  from  Canada 
on  the  N.  by  the  Green  Mountains;  area,  abt.  1,600  sq. 
m.  Jiivers.  Androscoggin,  Dead,  and  Siindy  rivers,  bi*- 
side  numerous  smaller  streams,  and  several  fine  lakes. 
Surface.,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Farmington.  Pop. 
abt.  31,0U0. 

— A  post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Hancock  co..at  the  head 
of  Frencliinan’s  Bay  ;  of  township,  about  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Oxt'onl  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  Maryland,  bl  village  of  Baltimore  co, 
about  35  m.  N.  of  Annapolis. 

Frnnk'lin,  in  Massachusetts,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Vermont  and  New  Uampsliire;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. 
liivers.  O-innecticnt,  Deerfield,  and  Miller’s  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  billy  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenfield.  l*op.  abt.  40,000. 
Frank'lin,  in  MassachusUts,  a  pi).st-\  illage  and  town¬ 
siiip  of  Norfolk  CO.,  about  27  in.  S.W  .  ot  Boston  ;  po}).  of 
‘township,  about  2,600. 

Frank'lin,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Lcnawxe  co. ; 
about  2,200. 

— A  post-villjige  of  Oakland  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 
Frank'lin.  in  Minnesota,^  village  of  Steel  co.,  about 
14  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Faribault. 

—A  township  of  Wriglit  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Frank'lin.  in  Mississi})2u,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  730 
sq.  in.  hirers,  lloinocbitto  aud  Morgan’s  Fork.  .S'wr- 
face,  uneven ;  soil,  not  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Meud- 
‘villc.  iVjp.  abt.y,0(X». 

-A  village  of  Holmes  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 
Frank'lin.  in  Missouri, nn  E.co.;  arira,  abt.  874  sq.m. 
liners.  Missouri,  Matiimec,  and  Riviere  an  Boeuf,  and 
Berger,  Bourbeuse,  St.  John’s,  and  Indian  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead 
(Jaj).  Union.  Pop.  in  1870.  30,143. 

—  A  village  of  Franklin  co.,on  the  Maramec  River,  abt.  37 
m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  of 
tow  nship,  abt.  3,000. 

Frank'lin,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  on  the 
IMatto  River,  abt.  55  m.  W.N.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

_ A  township  of  Richardson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Frank'lin,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt. 
450  sq.  111.  Rivers.  Tar  River  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lewisburg.  Pojk  abt 
15,000. 

_ A  post-village,  cap.  of  Macon  co.,on  the  Tennessee  River, 

alit.  325  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Frank'lin, in  jVeic//’iimp.?/a'r^,apo8t-vilIageand  town¬ 
ship  of  Merrimac  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  abt.  19 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  1,900. 

— A  post-office  of  Merrimac  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bergen  co.; 
poll.  abt.  2,^00. 

_ A  post-village  of  Essex  co„  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

—.4  township  of  Gloucester  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  aht.  4,500. 

_ village  of  Sussex  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Newton. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 
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Frank'lin,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Canada;  t/ret/,  abt.  1,764  sq.  ni.  Rivrrs.  Saranac,  Cha- 
teaugay,  Salmon,  St.  Regis,  and  Racket  rivers,  be.^ides 
several  lakes.  Surface,  uneven,  and  in  the  S.  j'art 
numiitaiuous,  Mt.  Si*wiird  rising  to  a  height  of  4,800  ft. 
('up.  Malone.  Pop.  abt.  40,0o0. 

— A  post-village  and  tow’iiship  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  82  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Albany;  po/».  ol  township  abt.  4,000. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Frank'lin*  in  O/iio,  a  central  co. ;  ar«u,  abt.  530  sq.m. 
Livers.  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  and  Big  Walnut 
and  Alum  creeks,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 


Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  C’up.  Columbus,  ibp.  abt. 

90.(300. 

A  town.ship  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  alit.  3,000. 

A  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,400. 

— A  townsiiip  of  C<»lumbiana  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Cosliocton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Darke  co. ;  7>op.  abt.  1,400. 

— .4  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  ]7op.  iibt.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

•A  village  and  township  of  llarrison  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.W. 
of  Cadiz;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  1,000. 

•A  townsiiip  of  Jackson  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Morrow  co. ;  p'lp.  abt.  1,8(*0. 

— A  township  of  Portage  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Richland  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

A  tow  nship  of  Ross  co.;  po/).  aht.  1,300. 

A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

— A“4«nvnship  of  Summit  co. ;  p'-p.  abt.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

— A  post-village  and  townsiiip  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Miami 
River,  abt.  33  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  abt.  4,000. 

.4  township  of  Wayne  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Frank'liii,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Lane  co. 
Frank'lin,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland;  urea, abt.  740  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Conedogwinet, 
Antietam,  Tuscarora,  and  Coiiecocheague  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  broken  and  monntuinons,  South  Mountain  rising 
on  the  r..,  and  Tuscarora  Mountain  on  the  W.  border; 
#017,  in  tlie  valleys  extremely  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lime¬ 
stone,  marble,  and  slate.  Cap.  Chambersburg.  Pop. 
in  1870,  46,383. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

— A  townsiiip  of  Alleghany  co. ;  p'p.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Armstrong  co.;  p'p.  abt.  3,500. 

— A  township  of  Bc^aver  co, ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  town.ship  of  Bradford  co. ;  poj).  abt.  3,300. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  7>op.  abt.  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Carbon  co. ;  p^/p,  abt.  2,100. 

—  A  township  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

— A  township  of  Erie  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.800. 

— .4  town.'ihip  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— .4  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  townsiiip  of  Montour  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

—  A  township  of  Snyder  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Susquelianna  co.;  p<^>.  abt.  1,100. 

_ A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Venango  co.,  on  French  Creek, 

abt.  08  m.  N.  of  Bittsburg;  pop.  abt.  6,500. 

_ A  township  of  Wa.shington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

_ A  town.ship  of  V\  estmorelaiul  co. :  p<p.  abt.  2,200. 

— A  tow'iiship  of  York  co. ;  j>op.  abt.  1,300. 

Frank'lin,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on 
Alabama;  area,  abt.  780  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Big  Crow 
and  Racoon  creeks,  and  also  the  head-waters  of  Elk 
River.  Surface,  nioniitainoiis,  the  S.E.  part  being  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Winchester.  Po}).  abt.  15,000. 

_ A  post-village,  cap.  of  Williamson  co.,  on  the  Ilarpeth 

River,  abt.  18  m.  S.  of  Nashville.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
severe  but  indecisive  battle,  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  under  Gens.  Schofield  aud  Hood,  ou 
Nov.  30,  1S64. 

Frnnk'lin,  in  Terras,  a  village,  cap.  of  Robertson  co., 
abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Frank'lin,  in  Utah,  a  post-office  of  Cache  co. 
Frank'lin*  in  N.W.  county,  bordering  on 

Canada  and  New  York,  from  which  latter  it  is  separated 
by  Lake  Champlain.  Area,  abt.  630  sq.  miles.  Rivers. 
Richelieu  or  Sorel,  Missisquoi,  and  Lamoille  rivers. 
N«r/aci»,  broken ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  St.  Alban's.  Ptrp. 
abt.  30,000.  ^ 

_ A  post-townsliip  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

Frank'lin,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co. ;  ar#»a,  abt.  864  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Staiinti>n  River.  Surface,  diversified,  the  Blue 
Ridge  extending  along  the  N.W.  border;  fertile. 
Oxp.  R<»cky  Mount.  /»op.  abt.  22,000. 

Frank'lin*  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  88  m.  S.S.E.  of  Richmond 
Frank'lin,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-viJiage  of 
Pierce  co.,  abt.  16  m.  E.  of  Steilaroom. 

Frank'lin,  in  irusconsiw,  a  township  of  Kewaunee 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

—A  township  of  Manitowoc  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200 

_ A  village  and  township  of  Milwaukee  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S. 

W.  of  Mihvaiikee;  pop.  of  township  abt.3,()00. 

_ A  village  of  I’ierce  co.,  on  the  Trimbelia  River,  abt.  i 

m.  N.  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

— A  townsiiip  of  Sank  co. :  pop.  abt.  900. 

— A  village  of  Sheboygan  co. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 
Frank'lin.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pendleton  co.,  abt.  160  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 
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Franklin  liay«  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extend«i 
iTig  into  Itritish  N.  Aineiica,  between  Port  Fitton  and 
Cape  Parry. 

Franklin  City,  in  Afassac^twf.tts^  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  CO.,  abt  iiO  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Franklin  Colle;;:c,  in  Tenu€ssee,  a  post-village  of 
Pttvidson  CO.,  near  Nasliville. 

Franklin  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office 
of  Erie  co. 

Franklin  Creek,  in  OHo^  enters  the  Miami  River 
in  Butler  co. 

Franklin  Cross  Roatls,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- 
office  of  iianlin  co. 

Franklindale*  in  Nno  York,  a  village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  altt.  » 6  in.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Franklindale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Towanda. 

Franklin  Fails*  in  New  J'orA*, a  post-viU.  ofFranklin 
co.,  on  the  Saranac  River,  abt.  35  in.  S.S.E.  of  Malone. 

Franklin  Furnace*  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
of  Sussex  CO.,  on  the  Walkill  River,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of 
Newton. 

Franklin  Furnace,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto 
CO.,  on  the  Oliio  River,  a(»t.  \'l  in.  E  S.E.  of  Portsmouth. 

Franklin  drove,  or  Frvnkli.v,  in  Illinois,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  90  in.  \V.  of  Chicago. 

Franklin  drove*  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 

Franklin  Iron  IVorks,  in  New  York,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Oneida  co. 

Franklin  Island,  an  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
discovered  by  J^ir  John  Ross,  in  Lat.  17°  13'  S.,  Lon.  14t»® 
8'  E.  It  is  12  m.  long,  and  entirely  composed  of  igneous 
rocks. 

Franklin  Island,  in  Maine,  an  island  and  light¬ 
house  at  the  mouth  of  St.  George’s  River.  It  has  a 
fixed  light  50  feet  above  the  sea-level,  Lat.  43°  51'  N., 
Lon.  69°  lU'  \V. 

Franklin'ic,  a.  {Elect.)  Applied  to  electricity  exe¬ 
cuted  by  friction;  frictional. 

Fraiikiinitc,  m.  {Min.)  A  ferriferous  oxide  of 
aiiic.  Cry.stals,  indistinct  octohednil ;  color,  iron-black  ; 
opaque;  brittle.  Acts  slightly  on  the  magnet.  Sp. 
gr.  5*069.  Comp.  Peroxide  of  iron  66*07,  sesquioxido  of 
manganese  12'*J4,  oxide  of  zinc,  21*39,  silica,  0*29.  Oc¬ 
curs  abumlantly  at  Sterling  and  llamluirg,  N.  Jersey, 
near  Franklin  Furnace;  also  found  near  Eibach,  in 
Nassau,  and  at  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Frank'lin  MilN*  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Portage  co., 
on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  abt.  135  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus; 
j)op.  about  1,400. 

Franklin  Sprjns:!^*  in  Georgia,^^.  P.O.  ofFranklin  co. 

Franklin  Square*  in  Ohio,  a  post-otfice  of  Colum¬ 
biana  co.,  abt.  155  III.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Franklin  Station*  in  O'tio,  a  1‘.0.  of  Coshocton  co. 

Franklinton*  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  abt.  8  in.  E.  of  Newcastle. 

Franklinton*  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Washington  parish,  on  Bogue  Chitto,  abt.  70  m.  N.  of 
New  Orlean.s. 

Franklinton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  abt.  27  m.  N.E.  of  Rakdgh. 

Franklinton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Scho¬ 
harie  co.,  aht.  30  111.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Franklinton,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  on 
the  Scioto  River,  opposite  Columbus. 

Frank'lintown*  in  {Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
York  CO.,  about  18  in.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Franklinville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Boone  co. 

— A  village  of  McHenry  co. 

Franklinville,  in  .Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

Frank  lilt  vi lie*  in  N  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  CO.,  on  Deep  River,  abt.  70  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Franklinville*  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

—A  post-village  of  Gloucester  co.,  aht.  16  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Woodbury.  It  was  formerly  called  Littlb  Ease. 

Franklinville«in  New  York,\\  post-villageand  town¬ 
ship  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  45  in.  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop. 
of  township  about  3,000. 

Franklinville,  in  P'nnsylvania,a  post-office  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  CO. 

Frank'ly*  adv.  In  a  frank  manner;  openly;  freely; 
candidly ;  unreservedly. 

Frank'ne^s,  n.  Quality  of  being  frank;  plainness  of 
speech;  candor;  freedom  in  communication;  openness; 
iiigeiiuoiisness;  fairness. 

Franksi,  n.  pt.  {Hist.)  The  name  of  a  confederation 
which  wa.s  formed,  about  240,  by  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  who 
united  under  the  title  of  Franks  or  free  men.  They 
invaded  Gaul  in  256,  and  for  12  years  ravaged  that 
country  and  Spain,  extending  their  incursions  as  far 
as  the  opposite  c<jntinent  tif  Africa.  Probus  drove  them 
back  into  their  native  marshes  in  277  ;  hnl  their  influ¬ 
ence  gra^lually  increise«l,  and  after  the  death  of  Con¬ 
stantine  I.,  in  337,  they  con.ititiitod  a  powerful  faction 
at  the  imperial  court.  In  355  they  again  invaded  Gaul, 
and  were  defeated  by  Julian,  who  permitted  them  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  c(dony  in  Brabant  or  Taxandria.  In  418  they 
again  invaded  Gaul,  where,  umler  their  leader  Phara- 
mond,  they  foundiMl  the  nnxlern  kingdom  of  Fiance,  q.r. 

Frank*^  Inland  I>i;::titlioiiHe*  in  LouUiana,^n 
island  and  light-house,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  N.E.  pass.  It  has  a  fixeil  light  78  ft.  above  gulf- 
level.  Lat.  29°  8'  3U"  N.,  Lon.  89°  1'  24"  W. 

Fraiiks'towii*  or  Franktown.  in  Colorado,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Douglas  co.,  aht.  28  ni.  S.S.E.  of  Denver. 

FrankHto%vife*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Blair  co. ;  pop.  of  township,  about  1,400. 

Fraiik'ton,  in  Lidiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
about  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Anderson. 


Frank'town,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  In  the  co.  of 
Luiiiirk,  aht.  9.  m.  S.  of  Carletoii  Place;  pop.  abt.  lUO. 

Fraiaktowii,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  M  oshoe  co., 
about  6  m.  S.  of  Washoe  City. 

Fraiikto%vii,  in  V'lryinia,  a  P.  0.  of  Northampton  co. 

Fraiik'vilic,  in  Jowa,  a  post-township  of  iunesUiek 
CO. ;  p>'p.  94.5. 

Fraiikville,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Frank  villc,  in  WUconsin,  a  post-office  of  Cbirk  co. 

FraitMi'nia*  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Richland  co. 

Fran'tic,  a.  [Fr.  phrenetique;  l..at.  phrenelicus ;  Gr. 
phrenitihos.  phren,  the  midriff,  the  lieai't,  and  parts 
about  tbe  heart,  the  seat  of  joy,  fear,  &c.,  and  also  of  the 
thought,  the  niind.J  Having  the  mind  disordered;  fren¬ 
zied  ;  mad;  delirion.s;  raving;  furious;  outrageous:  des¬ 
perate;  raging;  wild  and  disorderly;  dibtracte<I;  char¬ 
acterized  b3' violence,  fury,  and  disorder;  noisy;  wild; 
irregular;  turbulent. 

Fraii'tirally,  or  Fran'ticly,  adv.  Madly ;  distractedly  ; 
outragetmsly. 

Fraii'ticiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  frantic;  madness; 
frenzy. 

Fraii'zeiiAbriiiin,  a  village  of  Bohemia  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire,  18  ni.  from  Elbogen,  noted  for  its  bath  es- 
tahlishments.  From  its  4  mineral  springs  arc  exported 
about  200,090  bottles  of  water  annually. 

Frasica'ti.  a  town  of  Central  lUily,  situated  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  iioina,  about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum  iq-v.),  the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and 
also  the  residences  of  Lucullus, Cicero,  and  Moecenas.  Ihp. 
usually  about  4,300;  but  during  the  summer  months  it  is 
consblerably  increased  by  the  inffux  of  xisitors. 

Fra  ser,  in  JUichigan,  a  post-office  of  Macomb  co. 

Frase'ra*  n.  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  N.  American  plants, 
order  Gentianacese.  Tlie  Columba,  P.  Carolinmsis,  is  of- 
ffcinal  in  our  pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute  for  gen¬ 
tian-root,  but  it  is  less  powerful. 

Fra'serUiir^h*  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Aberdeen  co., 
Scotland,  about  18  miles  from  Peterhead.  The  harbor 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $*250,000.  Pop.  3,600. 

Frap*  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  prevent  from  blowing  loose,  as  a 
sail,  by  pjissiiig  ropes  around  it. — To  pa.ss  ropes  or  chains 
aroiiml  a  weakened  vessel  so  as  to  keep  her  together. 

— To  cross  and  draw  together  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle, 
to  increase  the  tension. —  Worcester.  ' 

F*  It*  A.  S*  Abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal  As¬ 
tronomical  Society. 

Frater'iial,  a.  [¥r.  fraternel ;  hat.  fraternus,  from 
a  brother,  q.  r.]  Brotherly;  pertaining  to  breth¬ 
ren;  becoming  brothers. 

Frater'iially,  adv.  In  a  brotherly  manner. 

Frater'iiate,  r.  n.  To  frateriu/.e.  (r.) 

Frateriia'tioii,  or  Fraternism,?!.  Fraternization,  (r.) 

Fratcr'nity, [Fr. fraterniU ;  hut. fraternitas,  from 
/rater.]  Literally,  a  body  of  men  united  together  in  one 
brotherhood.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  society 
originated  for  purposes  of  devotion.  Such  societies  are 
of  several  sorts,  the  more  remarkable  of  them  being, — 
1.  of  the  Rosary,  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  and  divided 
into  two  branche.s,  called  the  Common  rosary  and  the 
Perpetual  rosary,  the  latter  being  under  very  strict  en¬ 
gagements,  uinl  enjidned  to  repeat  tbe  rosary  continu¬ 
ally;  2.  of  the  Scapulary,  whom,  according  to  the  Sab- 
batine  bull  of  John  XXII.,  the  Virgin  has  promised  to 
deliver  out  of  hell  the  fir^t  Sunday  after  their  death  ;  3. 
of  St.  Francis's  girdle,  who  are  clothed  with  a  sack  of 
gray  color,  which  they  tie  with  a  cord,  and  in  procession 
walk  barefooted,  carrying  in  their  bands  a  wooden 
cross  ;  4.  of  St.  Augustine's  leathern  girdle,  which  com¬ 
prehends  a  great  unniber  of  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  are  the  countries  where  the  greatest  number 
of  these  fraternities  are  to  be  seen,  some  ot  Mhicli  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  arch-fraternities.  Pojie  Clement  VI. 
instituted  the  arch-fraternity  of  Charity,  which  distrib¬ 
utes  bread  every  Sunday  among  the  poor;  and  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  Death  buries  such  dead  ns  are  abandoned  by  their 
r«*lations,  and  causes  masses  to  be  celebrated  f'>r  tlu'in. 

Frateriiiza'tion*  7i.  Act  of  associating  and  hobling 
fellowship  as  brethren. 

Fraf er'iiizo,  v.n.  [Vr.  fraternizer.]  To  associate  or 
hobl  fellowship  as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupa¬ 
tion  or  dispofition. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  associate  as  brothers. 

Frater'iiizer,  n.  One  who  fraternizes. 

Fraticel'li*  Fratipellians,  or  Lesser  Brethren,  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscans  (7.  r.),  that  arose  in  Italy  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  They  were,  according 
to  Milman,  bound  to  tbe  Coelestinians  by  tbe  closest  ties. 
By  some  authors  they  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Beghards.  to  whom  the  name  Fraticelli,  or  Fratercali, 
was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach.  They  disappeared 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

Fratrici'flal,  a.  Pertaining  to  fratricide. 

Frat'rioide* n.  [Lfit.  fratricidium — and  credo, 
to  kill.]  The  crime  of  murdering  a  brother.  —  One  who 
murders  a  brother. 

Frat'ta-Maug-io'ro*  a  town  6  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  Italy.  It  rears  great  numbers  of  silk-worms, 
has  extensive  r<)pe-walks,  and  furnishes  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  for  the  rnarkft  at  Naples.  Pop.  9,000. 

Frauil*  n.  [Vr.  frawle ;  t^p./  ende,  from  hut.  fraus, 
fraudis,  a  cheating,  imp<»8itioii.  Etymol.  nncortain.] 
A  cheating ;  deceit;  imj)08iti(>n ;  deception;  trick;  ar¬ 
tifice  by  which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  in¬ 
jured;  guile;  subtlet}*;  craft;  wile;  circumvention; 
stratagem ;  cheat. 

{Law.)  All  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding,  or  en¬ 
deavoring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  known  right,  by 
means  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  common  honesty.  It  is  condemned  by  the  common 
law,  and  punishable  according  to  the  beiuousoess  of 
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the  offence.  All  frauds  and  deceits  for  which  there  li 
1)0  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  projierly 
cogniz:ible  in  equity,  and,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
chancery  was  originally  contineil.  'J  here  are  tew  cases 
of  fraud  that  are  not  cognizable  by  equity,  though  in 
most  cases  tlie  courts  of  law  have  a  concurrent  juris¬ 
diction.  M  here  a  fraud  can  be  cb-arly  established,  courts 
of  law  exercise  a  concurrent  juriMlictioii  with  courts  of 
equity.  Wherever  fraud  or  surprise  can  be  inipuled  to, 
or  collected  from,  the  circumstances,  equity  an  ill  inter¬ 
pose  and  grant  relief  against  it.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  fraud,  for  they  are  innumerable  and  ever  vary¬ 
ing;  tbe  ingenuity  of  man  ever  finding  out  new  modes 
of  deceit  and  new  nieaiis  of  avoiding  detection.  A  fraud- 
tilent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  deceive  creditors 
is,  as  to  creditors,  void  in  law;  and  a  fraudulent  con¬ 
veyance  to  deceive  purchasers  is  also  to  such  purcliasers 
void.  Where  a  person  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  fol¬ 
lows  by  reason  of  tliat  fraud  shall  be  said  to  be  done  by 
him.  A  party  prejudiced  by  a  fraud  may  file  a  bill  in 
equity  for  a  discovery  of  all  its  circumstances.  Mere  in¬ 
adequacy  of  jirice  alone  is  not  a  ground  for  a  court  to 
annul  an  ngreemenl;  but  if  there  be  such  inadequacy 
as  to  show  that  tbe  person  did  not  understand  the  bar¬ 
gain  he  made,  or  was  so  ojipressed  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  it.  knowing  its  inadequacy,  it  will  show  a  com¬ 
mand  over  him  which  may  amount  to  a  fraud.  If  a  per¬ 
son  be  fraudulently  prevented  fn»in  doing  an  act,  equity 
will  consider  the  act  as  dune;  and  equity  also  relieves 
against  bargains  made  under  misconception  of  rights. 
In  treaties,  concealment  of  a  material  tact  by  one  of 
the  parties,  in  order  to  keep  the  other  in  ignorance, 
whereby  to  profit,  is  a  gross  IVand,  and  the  contract  will 
be  set  aside  in  equitj*.  iSuppressio  ven  (suppression  of 
triitli),  (suggestion  of  falsehood ),  in  solemn 

conveyances,  releases,  or  agreements,  will  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  setting  them  aside.  Coiustructive  fraud 
is  applied  to  such  acts  or  contracts  as.  though  not  origi¬ 
nating  in  any  actual  evil  de-^^ign  or  contrivance  to  per¬ 
petrate  a  positive  fraud,  or  injury  upon  other  jiersons, 
yet,  by  their  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead  other  per¬ 
sons,  or  to  violate  public  or  private  confidence,  or  to  im¬ 
pair  or  injure  the  public  interests,  are  deemed  equally, 
reprehensible  with  positive  fraud,  and  are  prohibited  by 
laNv,  as  within  thesame  reason  and  miscliief  as  acts  and 
contracts  done  wuilo  antmo.  Gross  criminal  frauds  are 
piinisbable  by  way  of  indictment  or  infoimation  ;  such 
as  playing  with  false  dice,  causing  an  illiterate  person 
to  execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  Ac.  For  these,  and 
such  like  offences,  the  party  may  be  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Frauds  are  not  indictable  at  com¬ 
mon  law  unless  they  be  such  as  affect  the  public,  —  as 
vending  unwholesome  provisions,  or  using  false  weights 
or  measures ;  or  by  way  of  conspiracy ;  or  unless  they 
affect  the  crown  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

FratidTul,  Full  of  fraud  ;  deceitful  in  making  bar¬ 
gains;  trickisli;  treacherous;  containing  fraud  or  deceit. 

Fraiid'l'iilly*  adv.  Deceitfully;  with  intention  n* de¬ 
ceive,  and  gain  an  undue  advantage ;  trickishly;  treach¬ 
erously;  by  stratagem. 

Fraii<i'lest4*  a.  Free  from  fraud. 

Fraiid'leSiKly*  adv.  In  a  fraudlees  manner. 

Fraiid'uleiice*  Fr.audulenct,  n.  .  [L.  I/at.  fraudu- 
le.ntia.i  Deceitfuiness ;  tricki-shness  in  making  bargains 
in  social  concerns;  proneness  to  artifice. 

Fraiid'uloiit*  a.  [Lat  fraudule.ntns,  from /raus,  de¬ 
ceit.]  Deceitful;  fraudful;  crafty  ;  trickish;  deceptive; 
treacherous.  —  Practising  deceit  in  making  contracts; 
unfair;  dishonest.  —  Containing  fraud ;  fouiideil  on,  or 
proceeding  from  fraud;  as,  a/raw^u/^nf  agreement. 

Fraiid'iileiitly,  aefr.  By  fraud;  by  deceit;  by  artifice 
or  inqxNsition. 

Fraii^'lit*  (frawt,)  a.  f Anc.  pp.  of fraight,  to  load,  now 
'^r'xXXvix  freight,  q.v.  O'er,  fracht,  cargo.]  Freighted; 
laden;  loaded;  charged. 

“A  vessel  richly  fraught.”— Shaks. 

Fraiiii'liofor's  I./in<‘S.  See  Spectrum. 

Frailstailt*(/rc/M'.s7rti,)a  town  of  I'russia,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  5.)  in.  from  Breslau.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  hats,  and  Morocco  leather.  It  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  In  the  vicinity  are 
about  100  windmills.  In  17o6  the  Swedes  here  defeated 
the  Saxons  and  Russians.  J^irp.  7,926. 

Fraxiiiol'la*  n.  {Bot.)  See  Diciamnus. 

Frax'iiiiiie*  n.  [Lat. /rnj-i/iw.'?,  a  beech-tree.]  {Chem.) 
A  neutral  vegetable  principle,  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxiiiiis*  {frd/-s'e-nus.)n.  [From  Lat.  frango,  I  break, 
in  allusion  to  its  brittleness.]  {Bot.)  The  Ash,  a  genus 
of  the  onler  OUacese,  consisting  of  about  50  species, 
mostly  natives  of  N.  America  and  Europe.  The  leaves 
arc  deciduous,  and  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet. 
The  flowers  are  very  imperfect,  the  calyx  being  obsolete 
and  the  corolla  either  wanting  or  ^  partite.  The  fruit 
is  a  Samara,  q.  v.  F.  Americana,  the  American  or 
Wlilte-ash  common  in  the  N.  States  and  in  Caiiad^u  is  a 
beautiful  and  umbrageous  tree,  rising  to  the  height  of 
100  to  150  feet.  The  woo<l  is  white,  tough,  liard,  and 
light,  much  valued  by  wheelwrights,  coach-makers,  and 
turners.  It  is  peculiarly  ailapted  fur  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  handles  for  tools,  and  ladders.  Some  interesting 
varieties  have  been  devebqied  bj*  cultivation  :  the  Weep¬ 
ing-ash,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground;  the 
Curled-leaved  ash,  with  dark  green  Nvrinkled  or  curled 
leaves;  and  the  Entire-leaved  a.sh.  w'ith  many  or  all  the 
leaves  simple.  The  sweet  concrete  exudation  know-n  as 
manna  is  procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  stems  of 
certain  species  of  Praxinus,  chiefly  F.  nrnus  and  rotundi- 
folia,  natives  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  Manna  is 
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a  mild,  afrrefiaMe  laxative.  It  ovres  its  properties  to  a 
peculiar  resin  culled  niannite.  The  in8i*ct  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  white  wax  of  China  feed^  upon  the  species 
F.  Oiiruufis. 


Fig.  1068.  —  AMERICAN  ASH,  {Fraxinw  Anuricana^ 


Fray.  n.  [Contr.  from  affray^  q.  v.]  A  broil,  quarrel,  or 
violent  riot  that  puts  men  in  fear ;  acombat;  a  battle; 
afi^ht;  also,  a  single  combat  or  duel;  a  contest;  con¬ 
tention;  altercation;  feud. 

“K»ture  and  death  contioue  long  their/ray." — Denham. 

— {Fr. /rai>,  from  frayer ;  Lat./ricar€,  to  rub.]  A  rub;  a 
fret  or  chafe  in  cloth. 

— V.  a.  [Contr.  from  affray^  q.  v.]  To  frighten ;  to  terrify. 
— [Fr. /ray<’r;  Lat. y“ncar^.  to  rub  ]  To  fret,  as  cloth  by 
wearing;  —  hence,  to  ruffle;  to  grate  upon;  as,  to  fray 
one’s  temper. 

— r.  n.  To  rub;  to  wear  off;  to  ravel,  —  said  of  cloth. 
Fray'iiij^,  «.  The  outer  integument  or  peel  which  a 
deer  ruhs  from  his  horn. 

Fru'zer,  in  P^^insylrania,  a  po^t-office  of  Chester  co. 
Fru^zpr  Riv^r,  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  enters 
the  (lulf  of  Georgia,  opposite  the  Eland  of  Vancouver,  in 
Lat.  450 

Fra'zersburgr*  i^'  O'/io,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
CO.,  abt.  61  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Ct>lumbus. 

Fra'zier's  Bot'toin,  in  ir,  rtr^ima,  a  post-office  of 
Putnam  co. 

F,  U.  B.  Fellow  of  the,Royal  Botanic  Society. 

F.  R.  i'.  I*.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Freak,  {/rf<kfn.  [.\  S./rac,  greedy, bold;  Ger. /r<c7j, 
saucy,  impudent.]  A  sudden  and  causeless  starting  and 
change  of  place. —  \  sudden,  causeless  change  or  turn 
of  the  mind;  a  capricious  prank;  a  whim;  a  fancy; 
caprice;  frolic;  sport, 

**  To  vex  me  more  he  took  ^  freak. 

To  slit  my  tougue  »ud  make  me  speak."— 5ic»/l. 

— t’,  a.  [A  Scottish  word  introduced  into  English  by  Thonf- 
SOD.]  To  variegate ;  to  checker. 

“Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue." — Thomson. 
Freak'i*«h,  a.  Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsical;  capricious. 

Freak'istily,  air.  Capriciously;  with  sudden  change 
of  mind  without  apparent  cause. 

Frcak'ishiiess.  n.  Capriciousness;  whimsicalness. 
Frcas'Uiirjf*  in  New  Jersey^  a  village  ot  Salem  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Freo'kle,  n.  fregne:  Qer.  a  spot,  a  dis¬ 

coloration.]  {Med.)  A  cutaneous  affection  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  to  which  persons  of  a  florid  complexion  are 
greatly  subject,  e.specially  females  with  auburn  hair. 
Freckles  are  small  yellow  spots  that  break  out  over 
the  face  in  the  hot  peri*»d  of  summer,  and  by  their 
number  give  a  stained  and  unpleasant  appearance  to 
the  countenance.  A  still  more  obstinate  form  of  freckles 
appears  in  the  winter,  often  proceeding  from  a  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  stomach.  Various  applications  have 
been  proposed  for  their  removal ;  and  perhaps  the  l»€8t 
is  a  liniment  composed  of  lime-water  and  oil,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  Irish  peasantry  are 
in  the  habit  of  wji.shing  tlieir  faces  with  Imttennilk  as 
a  cosmetic,  and  with  great  success.  .\n  excellent  wjish 
for  freckles  is  also  made  hy  scraping  some  horse-radish 
very  fine,  and  letting  it  stain!  for  some  hours  in  butter¬ 
milk,  then  straining,  and  using  the  wash  night  and 
morning.  „  * 

—The  name  is  also  commonly  applied  to  any  small  spot 
or  discoloration. 

t*.  a.  To  8p<»t  or  cover  with  freckles. 

— r.  n.  To  acquire  fret  kles ;  to  he  spotted. 

Frec'kled,  a.  Spotted;  having  small  yellowish  spots 
on  the  skin  or  surfsice. 

Frec'kiecliiess,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
freckled.  * 

Freok'ly.  a.  Full  of  freckles;  sprinkled  with  spots. 
Fred,n.  f A.  S.  peace:  Ger. /nW/s.]  Peace;  a 

word  found  only  in  comp«>sition.  principally  with  proper 
names ;  as,  k\fred,  all  peace  ;  Wini/red,  a  friend  s  peace ; 
iVwieric,  the  king  of  peace. 


Frod'erica,  in  DeJawart.i\.  post-village  of  Kent  co., on 
Molherkill  Creek,  abl.  13  in.  of  Dover. 

FredVriVrt,  in  Georgia,  a  p»»st-office  of  Glynn  co.,  on 
St.  Simon's  Sound,  abt.  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Frod'eri<*n,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 

Froderio'ia,  a  fortified  town  ot  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 
on  the  Little  Bell,  12  m.  from  Veyle;  Lat.  06°  30' N., 
Lon.  9^  44'  E. ;  p'tp.  5,500. 

Fred'eriek,  or  Frod'eric,  the  name  of  several 
monarchs  or  princes,  of  whom  the  lollowing  are  the 
most  eminent: 

GERMANY. 

Froderiok  I.*  surnameil  Baruahossa,  emperor  of  the 
West,  son  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  B.  1121,  and 
was  cliosen  to  succeed  his  uncle  Conrad  HI.  in  1102.  lie 
hail  accompanied  (!onrad  to  Ihilesllne  five  years  previ¬ 
ously,  and  his  great  qualities  liad  already  appeared.  He 
was  crowiuKl  at  .\ix-la-Cliupelle  a  few  days  after  his 
election.  His  great  ainbitiMn  was  to  secure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  i»f  the  emi»ire,  and,  above  all.  to  be  master  of 
Italy.  His  first  expedition  to  Italy  was  made  in  1154, 
when,  alter  subduing  several  towns  in  Leunbardy ,  ho 
went  to  Rome,  and,  after  some  delays,  had  himself 
crowned  emperor  by  Adrian  IV.  He  marched  a  second 
time  into  Italy  in  lloS,  tonk  Brescia  and  Mdan,  and 
at  the  celebrate<i  Diet  at  honcaglla  ;wNumed  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  towns,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
lords.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  triutnplied  over 
Bohemia,  and  made  Poland  tributary  to  tlie  empire. 
After  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian,  F.  had  three  anti  popes 
in  successiim  elected  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III., 
who  excommunicated  him  and  his  pope.  Victor.  The 
same  year,  1160,  he  besieged  and  tcK»k  Creina,  after  a 
most  courageous  defence.  In  1162  he  conquered  Milan, 
and  bad  the  fortifications  partly  destroyed  and  many 
of  the  public  buildings;  after  which  the  other  towns  of 
Lombardy  submitted  to  him.  Fresii  revolts,  excited  by 
the  tyrannical  meiisures  of  his  officers,  recalled  him  to 
Italy  in  1164;  but  he  retired  without  engjiging  the 
army  of  the  League.  Again,  there,  in  1166,  he  traversed 
the  Uomagua,  levied  contributions  on  the  b)wns,  be¬ 
sieged  Ancona,  and  Inul  himself  crowned  a  second  time 
at  Rome  by  the  anti-pope  Pascal.  A  fresh  league  being 
firmed  against  him,  he  put  its  members  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  returned  to  Germany.  In  1174  he 
besieged,  unsuccessfully,  the  newly-founded  tow’n  of 
Alessainiria,  and  in  the  following  year  was  Lilally  de¬ 
feated  by  the  .>Iilane8e  at  Como.  Soon  after  he  made 
peace  with  the  Pope  and  the  towns  of  Lombardy.  In 
11S8  he  assumed  tiie cross,  set  out  in  the  following  year 
on  the  third  crus^ide,  was  <ipjK)sed  on  the  march  by  the 
Greek  emperor  and  the  Sultan,  arrived  in  Asia,  and  was 
drowned  while  crossing  a  river,  in  June,  1190.  F.  was 
great,  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  ruler.  His  admin¬ 
istration  was  marked  by  justice,  his  subordinate  officers 
were  cliosen  for  their  capacity  and  probity.  lie  was  him¬ 
self  an  educated  man,  and  promoted  education  and 
literature.  His  memory  is  still  clierished  among  the 
peasants  of  Germany,  wlio  dream  of  the  return  of  Fritz 
Redbeard.  as  the  ^Velsh  did  of  King  Arthur. 

Fredehick  II.,  emperor  of  the  "NVest,  son  of  Henry  ^  I. 
and  Constance  of  Sicily,  B.  1194,  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  in  1196,  again  after  his  fathers  death,  and  a 
third  lime  on  the  excommunication  of  Otho  IV.,  in 
1211.  He  was  already  king  of  Sicily,  and  duke  of 
Suabia,  under  the  joint  regency  of  his  mother  and 
Pope  Innocent  II.  He  made  a  league  with  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Otho 
by  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Bouviiies,  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215.  Five  years  still  elapsed 
before  he  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome;  on 
which  occasion  he  had  to  renew  a  vow  previously  ex- 
torteil  from  him  to  take  the  croas.  In  1225  he  mar¬ 
ried  Volande,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  two  years  later,  after  sevend  delays, 
he  embarked  fur  tlio*  Holy  Land.  Illness  compelled 
him  in  a  few  ilays  to  land  again,  and  for  this  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX ,  the  first  of 
ten  thunders  of  the  A'atican  against  him.  He  set  out 
again  in  1228,  and  the  Pope  exciting  opposition  to  him, 
and  invading  his  hereditary  states,  he  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  with  Kameel,  tlie  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by 
which  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem.  He  entered  the 
citv,  crowned  himself,  (no  priest  daring  to  do  it,)  am! 
returned  to  Europe.  He  recovered  his  states,  made 
peace  with  the  Pope,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  his 
son  Ilftiirv.  who  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1235 
F.  began  the  war  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  having 
for  Ids  ally  Eccelino,  tyrant  of  Verona.  After  his 
victory  of  Cortenuova,  most  of  the  cities  submitted  to 
him,  and  he  approached  Rome,  but  did  not  attack  it. 
He  took  Ravenna,  Fsienza,  and  Benevento;  and.  in 
1241,  his  flcel,  conimande<l  by  his  natnrAl  son  Enzio, 
whom  lie  made  king  of  Sardinia,  defeated  that  of  the 
Genoese,  and  captured  the  cardinals  ami  bishops  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attend  a  council  against  him.  F.  pr^ 
mote<l  the  election  of  Innocent  IV.,  who  had  been  his 
friend,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him:  but  he  soon  found 
Innocent  a  most  determined  enemy.  A  new  anathema 
and  sentence  of  deposition,  and  release  of  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  him.  was  published  in  1245. 
The  mediation  of  St.  Louis  utterly  failed  to  bend  the 
pope  to  reconciliation.  Rival  emperor.s 
the  war  in  Italy  continue»l,  Parma  was  lost  in  1248. 
Enzio  WHS  defeated  and  made  prisimer  in  the  following 
year,  and  F.  himself  died  at  Viorenzuoli,  12.50.  F.  was 
the  most  ac(N>mplishe(i  sovereign  of  the  Middle  Aps; 
but  his  strong  sympathies  with  his  Italian  mother¬ 
land,  and  his  unremitting  endeavors  to  establish  a  com¬ 
pact  and  all-supreme  empire  in  Italy,  were  the  causes, 
not  only  of  his  own  misfortunes,  but  of  the  miseries 
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which  he  brought  njwm  tlm  German  empire,  by  em¬ 
broiling  him  in  co^tly  wars  abriiHd,and  lemling  uiin  to 
neglect  the  welfare,  and  saenfi*  e  tlie  interests  of  his 
German  subjects. 

Freoerii  K  III.,  was  the  son  of  Albert  I  ,  and  was  chosen 
emperor  in  1314,  by  some  of  the  electors,  fiit  the  ma 
jority  elected  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  ileieated  and  took 
Fretlerick  prisoner  at  Miihblorf,  in  132J.  The  latter 
then  renounced  his  claim,  and  n.  1330. 

Frederick  IV.,  called  tlie  I'acifc,  b.  at  Innspruck.  1415, 
ascended  the  throne  in  144U,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome 
in  1442.  His  reign  was  passed  in  forming  plans  for  the 
pacification  of  the  em)iire.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
surfeit  of  melons,  or  in  consequence  of  an  ainputatiun 
of  his  leg.  He  lelt  it  to  his  son  31uxiniilian  to  carry 
out  the  device  in>>cril>ed  upon  his  palaces  and  laKiks,  A, 
K,  I.  0,  U  ;  w  hich  characters  are  generally  bii|  p^  sed  to 
represent  the  motto,  Austrise  est  Iviptrare  Orbi 
verso.  D.  1493. 

DENMARK. 

Frederick  !•«  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  b.  1673, 
succeeded  his  nephew  Christiern  (or  Christian)  II.,  on 
the  deposition  of  the  latter,  in  1623,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  After 
taking  Copenhagen,  he  gained  overall  the  nobility,  and 
introduced  Lutheranism  into  his  dominions.  D.  1534. 
Frederk  K  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Christ  iern  (or  Chris¬ 
tian)  Ill.,  B.  1534,  ascended  the  throne  in  1659.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  learning,  and  was  a  patron  of  Tycho 
Brahe  and  other  men  of  science.  He  waged  a  long  war 
with  Swetlen,  w  hich  ended  in  1570.  D.  1588. 

Frederick  III.,  b.  1609,  succeetled  his  father  Christiern  IV. 
in  1648.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign  was 
his  changing  of  the  constitution  from  an  elective  to  an 
hereditary  monarchy.  D.  1670. 

Frederick  IV.,  b.  1671.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Christiern  V.  in  1699.  He  leagued  against  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  who  forced  him  to  make  peace;  but 
when  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  Frederick  drove  the  Sw  edes 
out  of  Norway,  and  concluded  a  favorable  peace,  retain¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  D.  1730. 
Frederick  V.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  B.  1723,  and 
came  to  the  throne  in  1746.  The  character  of  his  reign 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remark,  which,  on 
his  death-bed.  he  made  to  his  successor  Christiern  VII. : 
“It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me.  my  son,  that  I  have 
not  injured  any  person,  and  that  my  hands  are  not 
stained  with  one  drop  of  Mood.”  I).  1766, 

Frederick  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  b.  1768,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1808  ;  from  1784  he  was  associated  in  the  gov. 
with  bisinsanefather.  He  had  to  repair  the  damages  done 
by  the  English  in  their  lH>mbardinent  of  Copenhagen  in 
1807,  and  to  wage  a  war  with  the  Sw  edes,  who  unsuccess- 
fully  attempted  to  take  Norway.  Peace  was  signoil  w  ith 
Sweden,  in  1809.  Allying  with  Napoleon,  Norway  was, 
in  1814.  given  to  Sweden,  under  Bernadotte ;  Pomerania 
and  the  isle  of  Riigen  falling  to  Denmark.  D.  Is39. 
Frederick  VII., sonandsiiccessor  in  1848  of  Christian  VIII. 
B.  1808;  D.  1863.  The  55chleswig- Holstein  war  of  1848, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  (1857),  were  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  With  his  death,  the  elder  line 
of  the  royal  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct. 

SWEDEN. 

Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  landgrave  of  llesbe-Cassel.  He  married  the 
sister  of  Charles  XII.,  on  whose  death,  in  1718,  the 
states  of  Sweden  elect<  d  her  queen,  and  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  consented  to  her  r<  signing  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  He  bad  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with 
Russia,  which  ended  in  a  disadvantageous  peace  to  Swe¬ 
den.  lie  then  gave  his  energies  to  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
restored  the  finances,  aided  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  founded  an  academy  at  Stockholm.  D.  without 
issue,  1751. 

PRUSMA. 

Frederick  William,  generally  called  the  Great 
Elector,  was  b.  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  20  years  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  founder  of  Prussian  greatness;  and  from  him 
was  derived  much  of  that  military  spirit  which  became 
the  national  characteristic.  He  made  Prussia  free  from 
feudal  subjection  to  Peland.  conquered  Pomerania.joined 
the  League  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  defeated  the  Swedes 
who  invaded  Prussia  in  1'74.  He  applied  himself  with 
much  wisdom  and  earnestness  to  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  his  subjects,  favoring  trade,  making  roads, 
&c.  By  affording  protecth  n  to  the  French  Protestant 
refugees,  he  gaineil,  as  citizens  of  the  state,  20,00u  in¬ 
dustrious  manutacturers,  an  acquisition  of  no  slight 
importance  to  the  north  of  Germany:  and  he  also  gave 
great  encouragement  to  agricultural  improvements.  He 
founded  the  libniry  at  Berlin,  and  a  university  at  Duis¬ 
burg;  and  at  his  death  he  left  to  his  son  a  country 
much  enlarged,  and  a  well-supplied  treasury.  D.  1688. 
Frc<lci*ick  I.,  first  king  of  Prussia, (Fredlrd  k  III.  as 
elector  of  Brandenburg,)  b.  1657,  was  son  of  the  above. 
He  succeeded  his  fatherin  1688.  enteredinto  thenlliance 
against  France,  and  seized  Bonn  and  other  towns,  sent 
auxiliaries  to  the  emperor  against  tlie  Turks,  and,  after 
a  di««piite  of  some  years,  sold  to  the  emperor  the  circle 
Schwietus,  which  the  Great  Elector  had  acquired  in 
exchange  for  the  principalities  of  Lieguitz,  Brieg.  and 
Wohlan.  He  supported  the  emperor  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  in  1701  obtained  from  him  the 
title  of  king,  which  he  had  long  coveted.  Frederick 
gratified  his  love  of  pomp  in  the  ceremony  of  liis  coro¬ 
nation  at  KOnigsberg.  the  cost  of  which  exhausted  his 
treasury  for  a  time.  He  placed  the  crown  on  his  head 
with  his  own  hands.  In  1694  he  founded  the  nniversity 
of  Halle  ;  two  years  later,  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing;  and,  in  1707,  he  established  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
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ence«,  Berlin,  and  made  Leibnitz  first  president.  He 
was  tiirice  married;  Ills  tliird  wife  beoaiiio  insaite,  but 
her  state  wjis  concealed  from  him.  One  day  she  es¬ 
caped,  rushed  into  the  kind’s  apartment,  smashing  the 
glass  door, and  so  terrified  him  that  he  immediately  fell 
into  a  fever,  and  after  six  weeks'  illness  died,  Feb.,  1713. 

Frkderick  William  1.,  son  of  the  above,  and  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  u.  in  1688,  and  commenced  his 
reign  in  1713,  after  having  married  a  daughter  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  England. 
In  1715  ho  declared  war  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Denmark  took  Stralsund  ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  ill  1718,  he  made  peace.  I).  1740. 
—  The  habits  of  this  sovereign  were  entirely  military, 
and  belabored  unweariedly  to  promote  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  One  of  his  strongest  peculiarities  was  an 
extraordinary  love  for  tall  soldiers;  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  these  sons  of  Anak,  he  had  agents  employed  in  all 
parts  of  Kurope.  He  held  science  and  literature  in  pro¬ 
found  contempt;  but  money  he  worshipped,  and  meuof 
a  military  character  after  his  own  ideal  ho  respected  and 
encouraged.  The  consequence  w'as,  that  lie  left  an  abun¬ 
dant  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army  of  66.000  men. 

Frederick  II.,  commonly  called  Frederick  the  Grexit,  was 
born'iltli  January,  1712,  and  began  to  reign  in  1740.  He 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  full  treasury  and  a 
powerful  army,  which  he  soon  employed  in  attacking 
Austria,  and  conquering  from  lier  the  province  of  Silesia 
(1740-1742).  In  1744  he  engaged  in  a  second  war  with 
Austria,  which  was  terminated  in  1745,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Silesia,  but  with  no  augmentation  of  power, 
though  his  military  renown  wjis  raised  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  great  struggle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  began 
in  1756.  Pru.ssia  was  now  attacked  by  the  Austrians, 
the  Russians,  the  French,  the  Sixons,  and  the  Swedes, 
and  her  destruction  and  dismemberment  seemed  inevita¬ 
ble.  England  was  her  only  ally.  Prussia  went  through 
the  struggle,  and  came  out  triumphant.  When  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg  was  conclndiMl  in  1763,  Prussia  did  not 
cede  an  inch  of  land,  or  pay  a  dollar  of  money  ;  an<i  from 
that  time  forth  whe  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe.  For  this  glorious  result  she 
was  indebte<l  to  her  king.  It  is  not  merely  the  military 
genius  of  Frederick,  as  displayed  during  the  sanguinary 
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campnigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  that  demands  our 
attention,  for  we  cannot  help  admiring  also  his  iiior.il 
courage  and  his  indomitable  energy  under  reverses 
which  would  have  cruslied  almost  any  other  spirit. 
Though  victorious  at  Prague,  at  Rosbacli,  and  Lissa 
(1757),  at  Zorndorf  (1758),  at  Liegnitz  atnlTorgau  (1760). 
he  sulfered  heavy  defeats  at  Collin  ( 1757),  at  Hochkirchen 
(1758),  at  Kunnersdorf  (1759) ;  and  liis  lieutenants,  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  were 
generally  unsuccessful.  But  F.'n  firmuess  never  failed 
him,  even  when  .11  hope  seemed  lost.  In  a  period  of 
extreme  danger,  he  wrote  to  Voltaire  (who  had  advised 
him  to  beg  mercy  from  his  enemies),  “  I  am  a  man,  and 
therefore  born  to  suffer.  To  the  rigor  of  destiny  I  op¬ 
pose  my  own  constancy.  Menaced  with  shipwreck,  I 
will  bear  the  storm  ;  I  will  be  king  in  spirit;  and  I  will 
die,  as  I  have  lived,  a  king.'’  —  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  F.  exerted  himself  earnestly  in  relieving  the 
suffering  which  so  many  years  of  carnage  and  devasta¬ 
tion  had  brought  upon  Prussia,  /''.died  17th  August. 
1786.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  and 
was  himself  an  author  of  many  w’orks  of  considerable 
merit.  During  his  struggles  against  Austria  and  France, 
F.  was  regarded  in  England  and  America  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Protestantism,  and  he  was  called  a  second  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  He  ill  deserved  the  title.  The  disci¬ 
ple,  and  for  a  time  the  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  had  no  religious  faith  whatever. 

Frederick  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  nephew  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  born  in  1744.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  uncle  in  1786,  and  gave  himself  up,  as  he  had 
long  done,  to  low  pleasures,  wasting  his  resources  on 


his  mistresses  and  favorites.  He  entered  into  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  1788;  made  an  alliance  with  the  Porte;  sent 
an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  invade  France, 
in  1792;  took  part  in  the  second  partition  of  Poland; 
and  made  peace  with  France  in  1795.  Died,  1797. 

Frf.dekick  William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  above, 
commenced  his  reign  in  1797  by  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  various  alliances  with  ami  against 
France,  which  resulted  Irom  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Napoleon  I.  In  1805,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  Russia,  allying  himself  with  the  Czar  against 
the  French  emperor.  The  rapid  campaign  of  1S06,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  opened  the  gates 
of  Berlin  to  the  enemy,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till 
1809.  In  1807  the  battle  of  Friedlaiul  led  to  the  hu¬ 
miliating  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Fre«lerick  lost  half 
his  dominions.  Restored  to  his  capital,  the  king  dili¬ 
gently  endeavored  to  repair  the  evils  of  war  ;  but  new 
disasters  overtook  him,  and  his  kingdom  suftered  greatly 
during  the  struggle  from  1812  to  1814.  Forced,  in  the 
former  year,  to  contribute  a  force  of  30,000  men  to  Na¬ 
poleon's  army,  be  8ubse(juently  joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  Russia.  Tlie  allies  having  triumphed  over  the 
French  at  Leipsic,  Frederick  William,  in  1814,  entered 
Paris  with  tlie  Czar  Alexander.  He  also  accompanied 
the  latter  to  England  in  the  same  year.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  once  more  joined  tlie  allies. 
After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  Prussians, 
under  BlUi.her  (whom  see),  played  an  inii)(»rtaul  part. 
Prussia,  once  more  at  peace,  gradually  recovered  the 
losses  she  had  susmiiied,  under  the  wise  and  {laternal 
sway  of  Frederick,  whoso  constant  efftuts  and  modera¬ 
tion  contributed  greatly  t»)  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
D.  1840.  —  Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  warm  defender 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  patron  of  education. 
He  never  redeemed  his  promise,  however,  to  bestow  a 
representative  constitution  on  his  people.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  provincial  estates  only  affected  very 
slightly  the  absolute  power,  which,  it  is  true,  he  wielde<i 
with  ability,  and  with  a  kind  of  paternal  affection  for 
his  people.  It  may  finally  be  said  of  him.  lhat,a  waverer 
between  the  absolutist  party  and  the  liberal  party,  he 
Secured,  as  is  the  lot  with  most  undecided  men,  the  re¬ 
spect  and  adherence  of  neither. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1840.  He  served, 
as  a  simple  officer,  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
and  evinced,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  very  great 
love  for  the  arts,  which  ho  preserved  throughout  his 
career.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  his  subjects 
anxiously  demanded  the  reform  of  the  government,  re¬ 
quiring  the  liberal  constitution  which  had  been  promised 
them  in  1816,  in  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  had 
made  during  the  continental  war.  In  1847, at  a  general 
diet  of  the  Prussian  shites,  many  of  these  reforms  w'ere 
granted, and  itwas  thought  that  the  kingdom  might  es¬ 
cape  the  troubles  of  the  next  year's  revolution.  In 
March,  1848,  however,  tlie  people  and  the  troops  came 
into  collision,  the  king  was  obliged  to  change  the  minis¬ 
try.  to  issue  a  general  amnesty,  and  commence  a  war 
in  favor  of  Schleswig  against  Denmark,  and  to  salute 
from  his  balcony  the  corpses  of  the  insurgents.  These 
huuiiliatiuns  were  somewhat  softened  by  Ids  hopes  of 
becoming  emperor  of  a  united  Germany,  and  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  army  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the 
Poles  ill  Posen.  The  mingled  irresolution  and  absolutism 
of  Frederick,  however,  led  him  subsequently  to  other 
conflicts  in  June  and  August  of  the  same  year;  and  it 
was  not  until  two  coups-d'clat  that  Frederick, assisted  by 
his  army,  succeeded  in  retaining  his  authority  alnu)8t 
unimpaired  by  the  powers  be  had  yielded.  In  the  war 
between  the  Western  powers  and  Russia,  the  king  pre¬ 
served  a  strict  neutrality,  although  earnestly  solicited 
by  each  party  to  espouse  its  siile  in  the  conflict.  In  his 
reply  to  the  demands  of  the  Czar,  he  said:  “There  is 
hardly  anything  I  will  not  do  for  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
whom  I  love;  but  if  I  remember  that  he  is  riiy  father- 
in-law,  neither  do  I  forget  that  Prussia  is  not  the  sister- 
in-law of  Russia.”  In  1856,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
on  Neufchatel  by  some  Prussian  partisans,  war  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  out  between  Switzerland  and  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  but  this  was  avoided,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in 
May,  1857,  in  reference  to  the  king's  claims  on  tliat 
place.  In  the  complication  relative  to  the  Danubian 
principalities,  Prussia  followed  the  lead  of  France  and 
Russia  as  opposed  to  England  and  Austria.  Towards  the 
end  of  1857,  a  severe  illness,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
some  of  his  faculties,  caused  his  brother  Wilmam  to  be 
nominated  regent,  who  succeeded  him  as  king  in  1861. 

POLAND. 

Frederick  Aiifi^iistus  II.,  III.  See  Augustus. 

SAXONY. 

Frederick  III.,  the  Wise,  b.  1463,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Ernest,  1436,  as  elector  of  Saxony.  He  i.s  known 
chiefly  as  founder  of  tlie  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
as  the  friend  and  very  cautious  protector  of  Luther, 
who  wjvs  one  of  the  first  professors  at  the  new  univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  by  his  arrangement  that  Luther,  after  the 
Diet  of  1\  orm.s,  wjis  seized  and  carried  off  to  Wartzburg. 
He  did  not.  however,  establish  the  reformed  faith  in  his 
dominions.  He  became  administrator  of  the  empire  in 
1519,  and  was  offered  the  imperial  crown,  but  declined 
it.  D.  1525. 

bohemia. 

Frederick  Elector-Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia, 
siicceedeil  his  father,  Frederick  IV.,  in  1610.  In  1618  ho 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
ol  Englaiul,  and  in  the  f<»llowiiig  year  accepted  the 
crown  ot  Bohemia.  He  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Prague,  followed  in  1620  by  his  total  defeat  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  forces  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  the  loss  of  his 
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kingdom  and  hereditaiy  stites.  He  took  refuge  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  D.  in  1631. 

Fred'eriek,  ill  Illinois^  a  township  of  Schuyler  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Fred'eriek,  ill  AVtitucA-y,  a  village  of  Barren  co.,  abt. 
17  m  N  E.  of  Glasgow'. 

Fretl'eriek,  in  MaryUind.fi  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area,  abt.  770  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Potomac  and 
Monocucy  rivers,  and  Catoctin,  Pipe,  Linganore,  and 
Bennett's  creeks.  Surface.,  diversified,  South  Mountain 
extending  along  the  W.  border:  soi7,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Copjier,  iron,  manganese, and  a  superior  quality  of  lime¬ 
stone.  Cap.  Frederick,  l^p.  abt.  60,000. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  65  m.  W.  of  Bal 
tiniore;  pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Fred'eriek,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Macomb  co.,  o« 
Clinhin  River,  abt.  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit. 

Fred'eriek,  in  O/iio,  a  township  of  Knox  co.;  pop.  abt 
1,100. 

—A  post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.E.  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Frcfl'eriek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,abt.  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Norristown;  pop.  abt. 
2,300. 

Fred'eriek,  in  Virginia^  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia;  ar«u,  abt.  378  8<i.  m.  Fiv^’rs.  Opequan,  Sleepy, 
and  Black  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soily  fertile. 
Cap.  Winchester.  Pop.  abt.  18,0uU. 

Fred'erick*4bor^«  a  citadel  of  Sweden,  15  miles  from 
Stockholiu.the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  which  it  defends. 

Fre<reri€k8l>tirg',  in  /mfiana,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,on  the  Blue  River,  abt.  15  in.  S.S.W.  of  Salem. 

Fred  erick8biir|^«  in  J<rwa,  a  post-township  of 
Chickasaw  CO.;  497. 

Fre<l'eriek8biir;?,  in  Kentucky.  See  M'arsaw. 

Fre<reriekKbur^,  in  0/tm,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  9  in.  S.E.  ol  Wooster. 

Fred'eriok8burg'«  in  Pennsylvania.^  a  post-village  of 
Lebanon  co..  abt.  lU  in.  N.  of  Lebanon;  ptp.  abt.  000. 

Fred'ericksburg:,  in  Texas^  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Gillespie  co.,  abt.  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

Fred'ericksburg:,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Spott- 
sylvania  co.,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  abt.  65  ni.  N. 
of  Richmond.  Here,  on  Dec.  13,  1862,  Gen.  Burnside 
attacked  the  Confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Lee,occnj>ied  a  strong  position  on  the  heights.  The 
battle,  after  raging  with  desperate  violence  through  the 
day,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Nationals.  Little 
fighting  took  place  Dec.  14  and  Dec.  15,  and  Burtjside 
was  permitted  to  recro8.s  the  Rappahannock  w'iihout  op¬ 
position,  Dec.  16.  The  Nati»*nals  lost  1,138  men  killed, 
9,105  Wounded,  and  2.078  missing. 

Frefl'ericksburgli,  in  A/i'^sowri.apost-ofliceofOsage 
county. 

Fred'erickstiall,  a  town  of  Norway,  on  an  inlet 
culled  Swine8nud,57  in.  S.S.E.  of  Christiana.  On  a  per¬ 
pendicular  rock  400  feet  above  the  town  stands  the 
strong  fortress  of  Krederickstein,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sw'eden  wa.s  killed,  Dec.  11,  1718.  Pp. 
abt.  6,000. 

Frecl'ericksliamni,  or  llamina,  a  fortified  town 
of  Finland.  62  miles  trom  Wybiug.  Here,  in  1809,  the 
treaty  which  cede<l  Finland  to  Russia  was  signed.  2*op. 

l, 5iX). 

Frecl'erickshavn.  See  Fladstrand. 

Fred  erick's  Oord,  a  pauper  colony  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  on  the  borders  of  Overyssel  and  Friesland,  5  iii. 
from  Steenwyk.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
paupers,  w  ho  are  here  employed  in  various  manual  occu- 

'  pations  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Fred'eriokHtadt,  a  well-hiiilt  town  of  Denmark,  18 

m.  from  tk:lileswig.'  It  was  founded  by  the  Arininiaiis. 
who,  in  1621,  were  ilriven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

Fred'ericktitadt,  a  fortified  town  of  Norway,  on  tho 
Skager  rack,  46  in.  from  Christiana.  It  has  an  arsenal. 
Manuf.  Tobacco.  Ptp.  2,7U0. 

Fred  erieksville,  in  JUinois.a.  post-village  of  Schuy¬ 
ler  CO.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  80  m.  below  Peoria. 

Fro<lcrick$ivllle,  in  J^eJinsylvania,  a  I'.O.  of  Berks  co. 

Fre<l'ericktowil,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  CO.  of  Cumberland,  and  at  tho  head  of  Wallace  Bay, 
abt.  82  ni.  N.  of  Halifax. 

Fred'cricktowii,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Coffey  co. 

Fred'eriek  t4>w  II,  in  AWji«c/.y,  a  post- village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  CO.,  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Fred'eriektowii,  in  Missouri,  n  post-village,  cap.  of 
Madison  co.,  abt.  158  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  city.  Here, 
Oct.  1861,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  Na¬ 
tionals  under  Col.  Plummer,  and  the  Confederates  under 
Oen.  Thomson,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
sustained  heavy  loss. 

Fro4l'eriek(owii.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana 
CO.,  about  170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  p(*8t-villago  of  Kuox  co.,  on  Vernon  River,  about  50 
ni.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Froderiektowii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oflQce  of 
Washington  co. 

Frod'^rietoii,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  St.  John  River,  about  6t»  m.  N.N.W 
of  St.  John.  Lat.  45°  65'  N.,  Lon.  45°  32'  30"  W.  The 
city  is  regularly  and  substantially  built,  and  contains 
some  fine  public  edifices.  Its  former  name  was  St.  Ann. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Fro'don,  in  /V>u>  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
about  6  m.  W.  of  Newton. 

Fredo'nia,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Chambers  co., 
about  175  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Fr^doiiia.  in  Delaware,  a  p<ist-offlce  of  Kent  co. 

Fretloiiin,  in  Illinois,  a  pHst-village  of  Williamson  oo., 
oo  Muddy  River,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Marion. 
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Fr<Klo^nia,  in  Indiona,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co. 
Fro<loiiia*  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers. 

Frcdoiliti*  in  Kentud,  i/,  a  post-village  of  Caldwell  co., 
about  12  tn.  W.  of  I’riiicelon. 

Frtf^iloiiiu,  in  MiddyaHy^  township  of  Calhoun  co.; 
pop.  aliout  l,5U0. 

— A  post-village  of  Wa.shtenavi'  co. 

Frodoilia,  it»  Mis$oariy  a  i>ost-ofrice  of  St.  Francis  co. 
FreUoilia,  in  AVio  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  about  40  Ill.  S.W.  of  Huflfulo;  pop  about  3,500. 
Fredoilia,  in  Ohioy  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

— .A  village  of  Noble  co. 

Froctonia,  in  Tenyif'ssefy  a  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  I 
about  38  in.  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

Fr^tloiiia,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Rusk  co.,  on  the  Sa¬ 
bine  River,  about  20  in.  N.  of  Heinb'rson. 

Fredoiila,  in  ir-sco?wm,  a  post-townnliip  of  Ozaukee 
co. ;  p>p.  about  2,000 

Free,  a.  [  A.  S.  fri./rio,  freo ;  Ger.  /m.]  Being  at  liberty ; 
not  being  under  inn-'essity  or  restraint,  piiysical  ormor.il ;  > 
not  enslaved  ;  not  being  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  <le- 
pendence.  —  Subject  only  to  fixed  laws,  made  by  con¬ 
sent;  instituteil  by  a  free  people;  not  arbitrary  or  des¬ 
potic;  as,  a /rce  government.  —  Not  imprisoned,  con¬ 
fined,  or  under  arre.^t;  uiu-onstrained :  unrestrained;  as, 
to  set  a  prisoner. /‘/ve.  —  Permitted  ;  allowed. 

*•  Why  sir,  1  pray,  are  not  the  streets  free  f  —  Sliaks. 

— Open  ;  not  appropriated;  not  obstructed,  —  Licentious  ; 
unrestrained;  as,  conversation.  —  Open;  candid; 
frank;  ingenuous;  unreservi^l, 

“  Will  you  be  frtt  and  candid  to  your  friend  ?  ’*  — Ofiray. 

— Liberal  in  expenses;  generous;  munificent;  bountiful. 

“  O’erchargiog  your  frtt  purses  with  large  fines.”  —  Shak*, 
—Guiltless;  innocent;  clear;  exempt. 

•*  My  hands  are  guilty,  but  aiy  heart  is  frtt."  —  Drydtn. 
—Not  encumbered  with:  disunited  from  anytiiing  else; 
as,  .fr/’c  carbonic  acid  gas.  —  Open  to  all;  without  re¬ 
striction,  or  without  expense,  as  a  school  or  library. — 
Invested  with  franchises;  enjoying  certain  immunities; 
possessing  without  vassalage  or  slavi>h  conditions. 

“Art  thou  of  Bethlera's  noblocollcge /rec  f  ”  —  Drydcii. 
{Xaui.)  Fair  or  favorable;  —  said  of  the  win<l. 

Froe,  r.  a.  [.\.S.  freotjan.']  To  set  free;  to  remove,  as 
any  incumbrance  or  obstruction  ;  to  disengage  from  ;  to 
rid;  to  strip;  to  clear;  to  liberate;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to 
rescue  or  release  from  si  ivery,  captivity,  or  confinement. 
“  Our  land  U  from  the  rage  of  tigers /reed.”  —  Drydtn. 

— To  loose;  to  disentangle ;  to  disengage;  to  exempt;  to 
release  from  obligation  or  duty. 

“  For  be  that  is  dead,  \tfrttd  from  sin.”  —  Rom.  vi.  7. 
Froo'-rt,’s’<‘**<*y*  condition  or  state  of  acting 

freely;  vvith<nu  necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will. 
Froe'-beiicli.  n.  {Eny.  Law.)  A  widow's  dower  in  a 
copyhold. 

Froe'l>ot>tor,  n.  [Ger.  frri,  free,  and  hrutty  plunder.] 
One  who  roves  lawlessly  in  (piest  of  booty  or  ]>lnnder; 
a  robber;  a  pillager;  a  plunderer.  —  See  Bucca.neer, 
Fu.iduster. 

Free'bootery,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who 
roves  lawb'ssly  in  quest  of  plunder;  also,  the  plunder 
thereby  a'*quirtMl. 

Free'bootiii;^,  n.  Robbery;  plunder;  pillage. 

— a.  Robbing;  plmi'lering;  acting  the  freebooter. 
Froo'bwrii,  a.  Inheriting  liberty ;  not  born  in  slavery. 
Frce'borii,  in  .V/nn^^o/a,  a  S.  c<>.,  bordering  on  I«»wa; 
a/ya,  alM>ut  720  sq.  m..  i?a’er.<r.  Shell  Rock  River,  and 
the  iieinbwater^»  of  tlie  Red  Cedar  River.  Surface,  <Iiver- 
sified  ;  $idl,  I’ertile.  Cup.  .\lbert  Leii.  Pop,  abt.  11.000. 
—A  post-vill.ige  of  Freeborn  co.,  on  a  small  lake  of  the 
same  name,  about  40  ih.  S.S. E.  of  Mankati.». 

—  A  township  ot  Freeborn  co. ;  pop.  about  GOO. 
Fi*<*e'btnn*iiP*  in  Misoiouri,  a  township  of  Dnnkliii  co. 
Frco  britljS'C*  in  G'-orgia,  a  village  <»f  Gordon  co.,  on 
the  0»»8tenaula  River,  abemt  170  m.  NVW.  of  Milledgeville. 
Kreo'burjf,  in  HUnoin^  a  p  »Ht-otfico  of  St.  Clair  co. 
Fr^obiirjf,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-villago  of  lloustou  co., 
about  17  m.  S  by  W.  of  l,a  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Fr^obn in  O'lio,  a  post-office  of  Stark  co. 
FPOC^burjS'.,  in  /VnasvR’unia,  a  post-vill.  of  Snyder  co. 
Free  I'liiireli,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Prbsbyteri.amsm, 
^  FrcA  (Yiurch  of  Siotlund. 

Free  City.  (//a.n7.)  Tlie  name  given  to  certain  Ger¬ 
man  cities  wducli  form  in  t!iemselv»'.s  independent  states, 
and  were  meiubersof  the  Germanic  Confederation.  They 
are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  LUoeck, and,  formerly,  Franktort- 
on-the-Main. 

Free  i'oni'panieH,  (If'St.)  Bands  of  dLschargod  sol¬ 
diers,  who  ravageil  Franco  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
peace  of  Hretigny.  May  S,  1360.  Bertrand  du  Gnesclin. 
bom  in  Brittany  in  1314,  put  hims-lf  at  their  lieari,  and 
led  tliem  against  I’eter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  whom 
he  dethroned  in  1365,  placing  Henry,  count  of  Trasta- 
mara,  on  the  throne.  Edwanl  the  Black  Prince  recalled 
the  free  companies,  defeated  Henry  at  Najara,  April  3, 
1367,  and  restored  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  was,  however, 
defeated  March  14,  1369,  and  kille«l  by  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mar  i,  March  23. 

Freed'iiiaii^  n. :  pi.  Frrf.dmev.  A  man  who  has  been  a 
slave,  and  is  manumitted  or  emancipated. 

Free'doni,  n.  [.\.S./rcf>dom.]  A  stateof  exemption  from 
the  power  or  control  of  another:  liberty;  independence; 
exemption  from  slavery,  servitude, confinement, coutrol, 
or  restraint. 

•'  0  freedom,  first  delight  of  human  kind."  —  Drydtn. 
—Particular  privileges ;  franchise;  immunity’. 

“Upon  jour  charter  and  the  Gdy't  freedom."— Sfuikt. 
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— Exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or  any  other  constraint, 
in  consequence  ol  predetermination,  or  otlierwise. 

“  A  higher  and  perfecter  degree  of  freedom."  —  South. 

— Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything;  as,  sketched  witli 
frtrdoiH.  —  frankness:  as,  to  speak  with  freedom. — 
Boldness  ;  license.  —  Improper  familiarity  ;  violation  of 
the  rules  of  (b>cornm. 

Frre'doiu,  in  JUinois,  a  township  of  Carroll  co  ;  pop. 
about  1,000. 

—  A  p(»8t-township  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  about  2.(H)0. 
Froo€loiu.  in  Indiana,  a  post  village  of  Owen  co.,  on 
White  River,  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapcdis. 
FrecMioiii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lucas  co. 

in  Kentucky,  a  post-ollico  of  Barren  co. 
Froe^lotii,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Waldo  CO.,  abt.  28  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.ol'  township, 
nluMit  1,UK). 

FrocMioiii,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 
Froc'tbiiil,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  abt. 
76  m.  W.  of  Adrian. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  Washtenaw  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 
Froe<loui,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  ami  townsliip  of 
Lafayette  co. ;  jvip.  of  township  about  2..''i(K). 

in  New  Hampshire^  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Carroll  co.,  aht.  45  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord  ;  pop. 
of  township  about  1,200. 

Freodoiii*in  Aew  IbrA*,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus  co. ; 
pop.  about  2.500. 

Fr<HHl<>iii,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
8uU. 

— .K  post-township  of  Portage  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— A  village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  136  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— township  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  about  200. 

Frc‘<‘<lom,  in  Oregmi,  a  village  of  Lane  co.,  abt.  16  m. 
N.  of  Eugene  City. 

Froodoni.  in  i‘tnnsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  about  500. 

— A  post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  23 
m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg;  jxtp.  about  800. 

— A  township  of  Blair  co. ;  pop.  about  1.200. 

Fi*<*odoiil,  in  T-  nnrssce,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 
Freedom,  in  IFixcomtiu,  a  post-township  of  Outagamie 
CO.;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Sjink  co.;  pop.  about  800. 

Free<lom  Feiitre.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  O.  of  La  Salle  co. 
Freedom  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 
Freedom  PlaiiiM.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  abt.  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Freedom  Station,  in  O/iio,  a  P.  0.  of  Portage  co. 
Free'liearted.  a.  Frank;  unreserved;  liberal;  char¬ 
itable;  generous, 

Free'lieartedly,  Generou.sly;  liberally;  frankly. 
Free'lieartediiesH,  n.  Generosity  ;  good-nature; 
openness  of  di^position. 

Free  hold,  n.  [A.  8.;  hixX.liherum  frank 

tenement.]  {Eng.  Law.)  An  estate  in  lands  or  other  real 
property,  held  either  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  lor  life,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  tlie  will  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  used  in  op¬ 
position  to  copyhold  lands,  held  during  the  will  of  the 
superior,  or  fiir  a  term  of  years. 

Freeliol<l.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  .Monmouth  co. ;  ])op.  of  township  abt.  6,500.  It 
is  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Court-House,  7.r. 
Frt'eiiold,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
about  26  m.  8.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Freoliold.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  AVarren 
CO.,  abt.  15  111.  N.W.  of  Warren  ;  pop.  about  1,460. 
Free'llol<ler«  n.  One  who  has  a  freehold. 
Froe'lJili<l,  in  Illijiois,  a  post-office  of  De  Kalb  co. 
Freolail4l.  ill  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lucas  co.,  abt.  48  ni. 
S.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Freeluii4l.  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Baltimore  co. 
Froelsklid,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Montgomery  co. 

villo,  ill  Imliana,  a  P.  0.  of  Knox  co. 
Free'-ll vt*r,  n.  One  who  gives  great  license  or  indul¬ 
gence  to  his  ajipetites. 

Free'-liviui;:,  n.  Unstinted  gratification  of  the  appe¬ 
tites. 

Froe’ly^  adv.  [A.S../V#'i7ic<».]  Independently ;  volunta¬ 
rily;  readily;  liberally;  generously;  bountifully;  gra- 
tiiitonsly ;  unreservedly. 

Frc'o'man,  pU  Freemen.  A  term  used  in  coiitra- 
di.-itinclion  to  a  slave,  dem*ting  one  who  is  born  or  made 
free,  and  who  enjoys  certain  privileges  which  are  denied 
to  the  other.  —  The  title  is  also  given  to  one  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  corporate  town,  or  of  any  other  corpo¬ 
rate  body. 

Froe'man,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co,, 
about  46  111.  N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  about  70n. 
Froemaii,  in  Minnesota,  a  townsliip  of  Freeborn  co.; 
pop  about  150, 

Freeman*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Licking  co. 
Freeman*  in  HVscon«iw,  a  post-tow'iiship  of  Crawford 
CO. ;  pop.  about  800. 

Free^maiii^bur^’,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Northampton  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  abt.  10  m.  from 
its  month;  pop-  about  7iK). 

Free'maii'js  LaiKtini;;',  in  IF.  rtr^inia,  a  post-office 
of  Hanco<?k  co. 

Free'manton*  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Effingham 
CO.,  about  5  111.  W.  of  Ewiinrton. 

Free'-martin*  n.  A  female  twin  calf,  whose  mate  is  a 
male;  generally  an  hermaphrodite  and  therefore  barren, 
but  in  some  cases  capable  of  breeding. —  Worce,ster. 
Free'inaison*  n.  One  initiated  into  freemasonry. 
Freomasionry*  {fre'mai-sfm-re,)  [Fr.  mafoa,  mason,] 
is  a  term  applied  to  a  secret  and  wide-spread  association, 
who  term  themselves  Fi'ee  and  Accepted  Masons.  So¬ 
cieties  of  Freemasons  exist  in  all  parts.of  the  civilized 
world,  and  their  members  are  of  every  religion  and  con- 
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dition  of  life.  Every  candidiite,  before  his  initiation, 
comes  under  a  solemn  engagement  never  to  divulge  the 
mysteries  of  tlie  order,  nor  to  commiiiiicHte  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  the  secrets  with  wliicli  he  may  be  intrusted, 
and  the  proceedings  and  plans  in  which  the  fraternity 
may  be  engaged.  After  the  candidate  has  undergone 
the  necessary  ceremonies,  and  received  the  usual  in¬ 
structions,  appropriate  words,  and  significant  signs  are 
imparted  to  liiin,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
his  bretliren  of  the  order  from  the  uninitiatcHl,  and  to 
convince  others  that  he  is  entitl'  d  to  the  privileges  of 
a  brother,  shoiibi  he  be  visited  by  distress  or  by  want 
in  adistaiit  land.  After  a  due  interval  of  probation,  if 
tlie  new’ly-adinitted  member  be  found  qualified  for  a 
liigher  degree,  be  is  promoted,  till  he  has  receivtsi  that 
Masonic  knowledge  wlticli  enables  him  to  bold  the  high¬ 
est  offices  of  trust  to  whicli  the  fraternity  can  raise  its 
members.  At  regular  aixl  appointed  seasons,  convivial 
meetings  of  tfie  fraternity  are  held  in  Ualges,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  tlie  purpose:  and  ail  distinctions  of  rank 
are  laid  aside,  all  differences  in  religious  and  p<diticiil 
matters  forgotten,  and  peace  and  barmony  gencmlly  pre¬ 
vail.  Every  one  strives  to  give  happiness  to  his  brother, 
ainl  men  seem  to  recollect  for  once  that  they  are  sprung 
from  one  common  origin,  and  are  possessed  of  the  same 
nature.  According  to  its  own  peculiar  language.  Ma¬ 
sonry  is  founded  on  the  practice  of  social  aikI  moral 
virtue.”  Its  character  is  charity  in  the  most  extended 
sense,  and  ‘‘brotherly  love,  relief,  and  truth  ”  are  incul¬ 
cated  in  it.  Like  every  other  society  of  any  duration,  it 
has  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  human  frailties; 
and  while  it  liiis  been  the  means  of  effecting  much  good, 
it  has  doubtless  at  times  also  been  productive  of  much 
evil.  Recently  much  has  been  written  both  for  and 
against  Freemasonry,  its  ritual,  benefits,  and  tendency; 
while  books  have  even  appeared  profe8>ing  to  reveal  all 
tlie  sei'rets  of  the  order ;  hut  most  Masons  maintain 
that  the  true  secret  of  Masonry  has  never  yet  been  di¬ 
vulged,  and  there  are  even  many  Ma.sonic  writers,  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  society,  who  yet  call  its  secret  signs  and 
rites  accidental  and  unimportant.  No  one,  we  believe, 
even  among  intelligent  Masons  themselves,  credits  the 
great  antiquity  whicli  some  of  their  authors  claim  for 
it.  According  to  some,  it  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  while 
others  only  carry  it  back  to  the  hiiilding  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  some  are  content  with  tracing  it  no  further 
back  than  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  institution  has  been  continued  down,  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  from  that  very  remote  period 
to  the  pre.seiit  day,  through  all  the  changes  of  govern¬ 
ments,  religion,  civilization,  and  knowledge.  It  is  in- 
dee'I  not  improbable,  that,  alter  building  rose  to  be  a 
separate  art,  and  to  demand  a  certain  aniouiit  of  skill 
and  training,  those  who  were  members  of  the  order 
should  seek  to  impart  a  mystery  to  their  profession,  and 
adopt  certain  initiatory  proceedings,  before  commu¬ 
nicating  tlieir  knowledge  to  others.  The  later  Eleu- 
sinian  and  other  mysteries,  to  which  others  trace  its 
origin,  may  have  also  inqiarted  to  it  something  of  their 
character;  but  tliere  is  nothing  in  history,  or  in  the 
character  of  Masonry,  to  warrant  us  in  giving  it  so  high 
an  origin.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  unravel 
its  early  history,  we  niaj'  state,  generally,  that  the  de¬ 
sire  for  magnificent  chiircheji  and  monasteries  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  led  ti>  great  encouragement 
being  given  to  the  artificers  of  such  works.  The  pontiffs 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  pntentates  of  Europe,  conferred 
on  the  fraternity  of  masons  the  most  important  privi¬ 
leges,  and  allowed  them  to  be  g^veriKMl  by  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  ceremonies  jieculiar  to  themselves.  Such  en¬ 
couragement  must  have  been  prodiiclive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  the  fraternity.  The  association  was 
oniposed  of  men  of  all  nations,  —  of  Italian.  Greek, 
FrcMich,  German,  Eiiglisli,  and  Kleniish  artists,  who  were 
denominated  Free  Ma.ams,  and  who,  ranging  from  one 
country  to  another,  erected  those  elegant  churches  and 
cathedrals  which  still  excite  admiration.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  was  remarkably  regular,  and  tlie  in  embers  lived  in 
a  campof  huts  reared  beside  tfie  building  which  they  were 
employed  in  erecting.  A  surveyor,  or  master,  presided 
over  and  directed  the  whole,  and  every  tenth  man  was 
called  a  warden,  and  hail  the  oversight  of  the  other  nine. 
The  most  ancient  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  England  is 
that  of  York,  founded  in  926.  under  the  patronage  of 
Edwin,  brother  of  King  Athol?<tan,  wlio  obtained  for  it 
a  charter  fniiu  the  king,  un«l  became  himself  grand¬ 
master.  The  constitution  of  tliis  lodge,  which  is  still 
jireserved  at  York,  gives  a  history  of  Masonry  from 
the  earliest  times,  beginning  with  Adam,  and  compris¬ 
ing  quotations  fnnn  some  rabbinical  tales,  respecting 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  tlie  Temple  of 
Solomon,  limited,  however,  to  the  information  contained 
in  the  Bible.  It  then  passes  over  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  ineiitioning  particularly  Pythagoras,  Euclid, 
and  Vitruvius.  Then  we  are  told  that  St.  Albanus,  an 
honorable  Homan  knight,  patronized  the  art  about  a.  d. 
300, settled  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Masons, 
procured  them  employment,  wages,  and  a  charier  from 
the  emperor  Caraussius,  according  to  w'hich  they  might 
form  a  society  in  Britain  under  the  government  of  archi¬ 
tects.  The  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  th'*  edifices  by  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  An¬ 
gles  and  Saxons,  is  related ;  and  how  the  pious  Athel- 
staii  had  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  and  venerable 
society.  By  virtue  of  this  charter,  all  the  Masons  in  the 
kingdom  were  assembled,  end  they  established  a  general, 
or  grand  lodge,  for  tlieir  future  government.  Under  the 
patronage  and  jurisdiction  of  this  lodge,  the  fraternity 
very  considerably  increased.  Tlie  principles  of  P.  be¬ 
came  gradually  diffused  throughout  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  continued  to  flourish  throughout  those  king- 
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flt>ms  fur  spveral  centnrieg  after  the  institution  had 
ceased  uii  tl»e  Continent  of  Europe,  where  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  Church  ot  its  principles  hud  brought 
about  its  gradual  suppression.  Among  tliose  who  held 
the  oliice  of  Orand  .Master  in  England  may  be  men- 
litmed  Henry  VII.,  Cardinal  VVolsey,  Inigo  Jones  (^the 
celebrated  architect),  and  Sfir  Christopher  Wren.  In 
1717  tl»e  society  ceased  all  connection  with  building, 
and  l)ecame,  purely,  a  brotherhood  united  for  purposes 
of  miitu.il  aid  an<i  henuvolence.  At  the  present  time 
the  onler  in  Creat  Uritain  consists  of  abojit  l.uOO  lodges, 
)iossessed  of  great  wealth,  with  numerous  schools  and 
charitable  funds,  and  nuinhering  among  its  iiiunibers 
Ill. my  of  tlie  most  distinguished  jiersons  in  the  kingdom. ! 
The  lirst  lodge  in  France  instituted  after  the  biiglishj 
system,  was  establisheii  iii  172a;  and  tlie  first  in  Ger-; 
many  was  foumled  at  iiamhurg  in  1730.  The  first  lodge 
of  Masons  in  tlie  U.  States  was  established  at  Breton  in 
1733;  an  example  fol lowed  the  year  atterwanl  by  Fhila- 
delphi.i,  whose  lodge  elected  Benj.  Franklin  tlieir  Wor- 
shiptul  Master.  Tin'  other  colonies  speedily  initiated 
themselvc.s  into  the  order,  and  in  1752  Gen.  Washington 
became  a  member  of  the  new  lodge  inaugurated  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  After  the  ••sfablishineiit  of  tliis  country's  inde¬ 
pendence,  grand  lodges  came  to  bo  instituted  ou  tiie 
same  national  basis  as  possessed  by  those  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  order  developed  itself  into  a  vigorous 
and  mature  growth.  At  tlie  present  day.  M  i.soiiry — de¬ 
spite  a  futile  uttemiii  ma<le  in  1829  for  its  extinction  — 
presents  a  greater  numerical  strength  in  the  U.  States 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  18i*9,  not 
fewer  than  43graii«l  loilges  and  5,000  subordinate  lodges 
were  in  nourishing  existence  throughout  the  Union, 
forming  an  aggregate  of  alioiit  400,000  membi'rs.  —  The 
orticers  of  a  loilge  in  the  U.  States  are  9  in  nnmlier ;  viz., 
wor.ihij/ful  srnior  loirUfn^  Junior  w.irdrn^  trfos- 

wr'T,  a*y,  senior  cleacftty  junior  d'acon^  (ilrr,  and 

chaplmn,  liesides  two  strivirUs.  Of  the  olficers,  tlie 
master,  the  wardens,  and  the  tiler  are  c.s8»*ntial  to  every 
bxlge.  The  tiler  acts  as  janitor  and  keeps  the  door 
against  intruders.  Tlie  officers  are  eb'Cleil  annually  by 
liallot.  Each  i)tate  of  the  Union  posse-sses  a  grand 
htdge  cnji.sisting  of  representatives  elected  to  it  by  the 
snborilinate  lodges,  over  which  it  exercises  a  certain 
jnli^d^ctioll.  The  officers  of  each  gram!  lodge  hear  the 
respective  designations  of  grand  and  deputy  grand  mas¬ 
ters,  grand  w  irdens,  grand  irtasurer,  grand  secretary, 
grand  chaplain,  gratul  deacons,  grand  marshal,  grand 
pursu't'  mi.  grand  sword-bearer,  grand  stewards,  and 
grand  tder.  A  still  higher  degree  of  the  onler,  entitled 
royal  arrh  chapters^  confers  upon  tiie  members  thereof 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  royal  arcU  masons. 

Free'iiiiiideil,  a.  Not  perplexed  in  mind. 

FreenesH,  u.  St.-vte  or  quality  of  being  unconstrained, 
uncpnlined,  iiniucuniberod,  or  nnobstnicted;  openness; 
unreservedness ;  frankness ;  ingenuousness ;  candor ; 
liiierality  ;  generosity. 

Free  J*ort,  n.  (fb/a.)  A  port  or  harbor  free  to  ships 
of  all  nations  to  enter  and  load  or  unload,  on  payment 
of  m«  der.ite  <luties.  They  also  form  depots  where  goods 
may  he  deposited  without  payment  of  any  duly,  and 
afterwanls  either  re-exported  on  payment  of  mere  nom¬ 
inal  duty,  or  ailmitted  for  consumption  on  paying  the 
u-iiial  customs-duos. 

Free  |>«rl,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Sacrani'Uito  co. 

Free  |M>rt,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town,  cup.  of  St«‘phenson 
co.,  ou  the  Pekalonica  River,  abt.  120  m.  \V*.N.W.  of 
Cliieago;  p->p.  abt.  5,100. 

Free'porl,  in  /m/tonu,  a  village  of  .lackson  co.,  abt.  ‘22 
111.  .S.W.  *)f  Colnmbu.s. —  A  po.*4t-village  of  Shelby  co., 
oil  Blue  River,  abt.  0  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Shelbyviile. 

Free'pi^rt,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Winneshiek  co., 
on  til  ■  Up}ier  0!iio  River,  aht.  3  m.  E.  of  Decoraii. 

Free'|»4>a*t.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  C.isco  Bay,  abt.  17  m.  N.E.  of  Port¬ 
land;  pop.  ot  township  abt.  3,50(». 

Free  port,  in  Minnesota,  a  piist-office  of  Hennepin  co. 

Froe'|)>ort  ,  in  JVew  Vork,  a  post-office  of  Queen's  co. 

Free  port,  in  Ohio,  a  V<>^t*village  and  townsbii)  of 
Harris<m  co ,  abt.  lUO  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,700.  —  A  village  of  Wood  co,,  abt.  27  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Toledo. 

Free'port,  in  J^cnnsylvnnia,  a  post-borough  of  Arm¬ 
strong  CO.,  abt.  30  111.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg ;  p<>p.  abt.  2,100. 
—  \  village  of  Blair  co. —  A  post-village  of  Greene  co. 

Free'pi>rt,  in  iyashinglon  Territory,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Cowlitz  CO. 

Free  port,  in  W.  a  post-office  of  Wirt  co. 

Free  >*li«de.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  .Middlesex  co. 

Free'->*eliool,  n.  A  ecbool  in  wliieli  tlie  pupils  arc 
free  from  the  payment  of  tees ;  a  school  open  to  admit 
pupils  without  restriction. 

Free^M»il,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mason  co.;  pop. 
abt.  loo. 

Free  Soil,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 

Free'^oilt^r,  n,  {Amer.  Ili.d.)  An  a«lhi‘rent  of  a  former 
political  taction  in  the  U.  idtutes,  opposed  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery. 

Free'-spoKeii,  a.  Accustomed  to  speak  without  re¬ 
serve  or  restraint. 

Free  Klntes,  «.  pi.  The  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  States  of  tlie  .\uieric.iii  Uniim  in  which  slavery  did 
not  exist.  The  term  is  now  obsolete  in  this  countr}’. 

Free'.stoiie,  «.  (  A.S.  stone.J  {Build.)  The  naino 
generally  given  to  any  soft  stone  that  can  be  readily 
sawn  and  wurkeil  with  the  mullet  and  chi-sel. 

Free'sl^me,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Scioto  co. 

Free'»teiie,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  arm,  about 
840  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Trinity  River,  and  Pecan  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  uneven  :soi7.  fertile.  Cap.  Fairfield.  Pup.  abt.  10,000. 

Free'-sdutr,  n.  Timber  without  knots. 


Free'tliiiiUer,  n.  One  who  indulges  thoughts  or 
opinions  witlnmt  control;  a  deist;  an  unbeliever;  one 
who  discards  revelation. 

Frce'tliiiiking:,  n.  Scepticism  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  deism. 

— a.  Beistical. 

Fri*e'-toii;jued,  a.  Having  license  of  speech;  free- 
spoken. 

Froo't;>wii,  or  St.  Oeorg'e,  the  capital  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Kelilement  of  l^ierra  Leone,  in  Upjier  Guinea,  VV'. 
Africa.  Lat.  8°  2-8'  N.,  Lon.  13®  14'  W.  Pop.  abt.  18,000, 
whicli,  exclusive  of  the  authorities  and  garrison,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  liberated  negroes. 

Fr<‘O  to%%  ii.  in  Jndiana,ii  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  85  in.  8.  of  Indianapolis. 

Free'towii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Bris¬ 
tol  CO.,  abt.  -*0  III.  S.  of  Bo^ton  ;  abt.  1,900. 

Froe'lowii.  in  New  Pork,  a  township  of  Cortland  co. 
abt.  11  m.  S.E.  of  Cortlamlville;  pop.  abt.  1,6U0. 

Free'towii  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Cortland  co.,  abt.  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Free -trjMie,  «.  Trade  or  commerce  free  from  restric¬ 
tions  ;  a  free  interchange  of  commodities. 

Free  C'liioii,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Albemarle  co. 

Free'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Tompkins  co. 

Free'-will,  n.  i^Etkics.)  Free  will,  freedom  and  necessity, 
liberty  and  necessity,  are  terms  employed  to  denote 
one  of  the  most  dilHcnlt  questions  in  tlie  whole 
fieM  of  the  mental  sciences;  —  the  power  of  a  man 
over  the  determination  of  his  own  will.  “If,”  says 
Reid,  “in  any  action  he  had  power  to  will  what  he  did, 
or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free.  But  if  in 
every  voluntary  action  the  determiiiHtion  of  his  will  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involuntary  in 
the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 
circumstances,  he  is  nut  free ;  he  has  not  what  1  call 
the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to  necessity.” 
Freedom  has  coninionly  been  di.stinguished  into  free¬ 
dom  from  coercion,  and  freedom  from  necessity.  Free¬ 
dom  from  coercion  iiiiplieson  the  one  band,  the  absence 
of  all  impediment  or  restraint,  and  on  the  other,  th 
absence  of  all  compulsion  or  violence.  Thus,  it  we 
are  prevented  from  doing  what  is  in  our  power  when 
we  desire  or  will  to  do  it,  as  if  we  W'ere  compelled  to  do 
it  when  we  desire  and  will  not  to  do  it,  we  are  not  free 
from  coercion.  Freedom  from  necessity,  called  also 
liberty  of  election,  implies  freedom  fiX'm  anything 
invincibly  determining  a  moral  agent.  Tliis  freedom 
from  necessity,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  agent 
has  no  motive  or  no  more  inclination  towards  one  course 
of  action  than  another;  for  he  may  have  motives 
prompting  him  more  nrg'-iifly  to  act  in  one  directbui 
rather  Ih.in  in  another,  and  still  have  liberty  of  elec¬ 
tion,  if  he  has  the  power  of  determining  in  favor  of 
another  course  of  <ictioti.  The  universal  language  and 
practice  of  mankind  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in  a  kind 
of  free-will.  To  choose,  to  delilx'rate,  to  determine, 
are  expressions  in  every  man's  mouth;  and  the  whole 
of  our  penal  code  is  loiinded  upon  the  conviction  that 
men  have  the  power  of  doing  or  abstaining  from  cer¬ 
tain  acts.  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely, 
and  look  at  the  particular  acts  of  one's  life,  we  shall 
find  tJiat  tliis  freedom  of  choice  does  not  actually  exist 
to  the  extent  that  we  might  at  first  sight  he  inclined  to 
suppose.  We  find  that  if  wc  know  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  an  individual,  we  can  calculate  pretiy 
correctly  how  he  will  act  in  a  given  case.  A  man’s 
habits,  his  education,  his  character,  ail  go  in  some 
measure  to  determine  his  acting  in  a  given  case  in  a 
particular  way.  Hoin-e,  therefore,  every  act  of  the  will, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  depends  upon  something  going 
before,  or  in  the  circumstunce.H  of  the  individual;  and 
in  so  far  it  is  not  absolutely  free.  “  M  bat,”  says  Cole¬ 
ridge,  “determines  the  man  to  a  good  and  worlliy  act, 
we  will  say,  or  a  virluuu-s  course  of  conduct  ?  The  in¬ 
telligent  will  or  the  sell-iJetermiiiing  pi'wer?  True,  in 
]>art,  itis;  and  tlie  will  i.s  pre-eminently' the  spiritual 
constituent  in  our  being.  But  will  any  man  admit  that 
his  own  will  is  the  only  and  sufficient  determinant  of 
all  he  is  and  of  all  lie  does?  Is  nothing  to  beattrib- 
uted  to  the  liarmony  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  to  the  pre-estiiblished  fitnes.s  of  the  objects  and 
agents,  known  and  unknown,  that  surround  him,  as 
a«'tingoii  the  will,  lliough  doubtless  with  it  likewise?” 
Thu  whule  question,  however,  is  involved  in  difficulties 
which  defy  our  limited  faculties  to  solve.  “How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  free,*’  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  “  must 
remain  to  ns,  under  the  present  limitation  of  onr  facul¬ 
ties,  wholly  incomprelieusilile.”  “The  assertion  of 
absolute  necessity  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a  moral 
universe,  consequently,  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  a 
moral  universe.  —  in  a  wonl,  atheism.”  “It  would 
have  been  better,”  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  view  of 
the  question  as  taken  by  the  Scottish  school  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  “to  show  articulately  that  liberty  and  necessity- 
are  both  incomprehen.sible,and  both  beyond  the  limitsof 
legitimate  thought;  hut  that,  though  the  free  agency 
of  man  caniii't  ho  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  cun 
it  bo  speculatively  disproved,  while  we  may  claim  for  it, 
us  a  fact  of  real  actuality,  though  of  inconceivable 
possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our 
actions.” 

Fri*c^-%voiiian«n.  A  woman  not  enslaved, — 1  A/ac.ii.ll. 

Froez'Hblo*  a.  That  may  be  frozen. 

Frooze,  v.  n.  [A.S  Jryson;  Du.  vriezen;  Itni.  f rigesco, 
to  grow  Cold,  from  fngeo,  to  be  stiff  with  cold;  Gr. 
rhigeo,  to  shudder  with  i-idd,  from  rhigos,  frost,  oold.J 
To  be  congealed  by  cold  ;  to  he  changed  from  a  liquid  to 
a  solid  state,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat;  to  be  hardened 
into  ice,  or  a  like  solid  body;  to  be  of  that  degree  of 
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cold  at  which  w’ater  congeals:  to  chill;  to  stagnate,  as 
the  blood  ;  to  be  chilled;  to  tliiver  or  stiffen  with  cold. 
— i’.  a.  To  congeal ;  to  harden  into  ice  ;  to  change  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold  or  abstraction  of  heat ;  to 
kill  by  cold;  to  chill ;  to  give  the  Bciisation  of  cold  uinl 
shivering  to. —  To  become  cold  and  constrained  in  man¬ 
ner;  as,  a  freezing  look. 

Freez'iiig-,  71.  (iliem.)  The  solidification  or  congelation 
of  water  or  atmospheric  vapor  by  cold.  Water  begins 
to  freeze  when  the  temjHTature  of  the  ntmoKphere  is 
32®  Fahr.,  at  which  piniit  ice  begins  to  ai*pear,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  formed,  unless  some  circumstance,  such  as 
the  disturbance  of  the  water,  interferes.  As  the  cold 
increiises,  other  liquids,  which  are  able  to  resist  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  water  cmigeals,  begin  to  freeze,  ami 
jiass  into  the  solid  form.  During  spring  and  the  early 
inonilis  of  summer,  niucb  barm  is  done  to  vegetation  by 
frost;  and  during  severe  frosts  almost  all  vegetables  fall 
into  a  state  of  decay',  and  even  a  moderate  frost  is  able 
to  destroy  tender  plants.  M  ben  there  has  been  much 
rain,  and  when  the  plants  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  occurrence  of  a  frost  is  very  disastrous;  for  as  th© 
water  contained  in  the  leaves  begins  to  freeze,  it  ex¬ 
pands,  rupturing  the  vegetable  fibres  and  destroying 
the  plant.  Fruits  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  a  similar 
iiiuiiiier.  When  the  morning  dew  freezes,  it  is  called 
lioar-frost,  or  white-frost,  and  appears  generally  in  spring 
and  autumn.  As  the  air  begins  to  be  warmed  by  the 
rising  sun,  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  grass, 
plants,  and  shrubs,  is  accelerated,  and  the  cold  in¬ 
creased;  hence  the  moisture  which  was  only'  dew  before 
the  dawn.isofteii  coiivqj  ted  into  boar-frost  shortly  after 
sunrise.  The  disastrous  effects  of  frost  upon  vegetation 
can  only  be  averted  in  a  very  limited  manner.  That 
wliich  will  protect  a  plant  from  dew  will  jirotect  it  from 
frost;  hence  a  covering  of  network  or  thin  gauze  will 
protect  tender  iilants  or  the  blossoms  of  wall-fruit.  The 
most  efficient  inode,  however,  is  to  shield  the  plant  from 
the  clear  sky,  and  thus  prevent  the  radiation  wliich  must 
otherwise  take  jilace. 

Freoz'iiig:.7>.  a.  Congealing  with  cold. — Chilling;  cold. 

P.  Apparatus.  {O  em.)  A  contrivance  by  whirb  liquids 
are  frozen  artificially.  The  first  apparatus  of  the  kind 
was  one  invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  liy  tneaiis  of  which 
liquids  were  frozen  i;i  vacuo.  When  thepressuic  of  the 
atmosphere  is  removed,  liquids  evaporate  much  more 
rapiilly  than  under  ordinary'  circumstances,  tlie  heat 
producing  the  evaporation  existing  in  the  liquids  tli^ni- 
selves.  When,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  etlier 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  in  it  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  on  exhausting  the  receiver,  the  ether  evapo¬ 
rates  rapidly,  and  in  so  doing  abstracts  the  latent  beat 
of  the  water,  which  is  soon  ciniverted  into  ice.  Leslie 
introduced  into  the  receiver  a  sbalhiw  vessel  containing 
highly  concentrated  sulpburic  acid,  above  which  was 
pla<  ed  another  vessel  ci>ntaining  water;  when  tlie  air 
was  ahstracted,  the  water  evaporated  rapidly,  and  its 
vapor,  on  account  of  the  strong  attraction  which  sul- 
plinric  acid  has  for  it,  was  iniiiiediately  absorbed.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  congelation  began.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  not  the  only  substance  capable  of  producing  this 
result;  any  suh.stance  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
■water  will  do  as  ■well.  The  principle,  generally,  is  the 
production  of  Cold  by  evaporating  volatile  liquids  in 
vacuo,  the  condensation  of  their  vapors  by  pressure, 
and  the  continued  re-evaporation  and  recondonsation 
of  the  same  material.  The  most  successful  Freezing 
Machine  is  said  to  be  one  introduced  byMr,  Holden, 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  commenced  upon  an 
extensive  scale  in  Philadelphia,  in  1877.  Mr.  H.  em¬ 
ploys  a  current  of  cold  water  to  reduce  the  beat 
caused  by  recoudensation.  The  machine  consists  of 
a  refrigerating  cylinder,  covered  with  a  nou-con- 
ductor.  It  is  iouruakM  ou  a  shaft,  provided  with 
radial  arms,  which  carrying  upon  their  outer  ends 
longitudinally  arrangiMl  ribs,  around  these  ribs, 
ana  near  the  inner  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  is 
wound  a  continuous  coiled  pipe,  in  which  circulates 
strongly  saturated  brine  or  other  non-congealabie 
li^ui(L  which  is  received  from  a  convenient  tank.  A 
coil  of  pipe  extends  the  entire  length  of  thecylinder, 
and  at  each  end  communicates  with  the  hollow  ends 
of  the  shaft,  and  through  this  hollow  w’ith  a  supply- 
pipe  and  an  exit-pipe,  so  that  a  continuous  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  non-congealable  liquid  may  be  kept  up  in 
the  coil.  Inside  of  this  cylinder  a  volatile  liquid  is 
placed,  which  may  be  ether,  chymogene,  ammonia, 
anhyilrous  sulpliurous  oxide,  or  any  other  easily  evap¬ 
orated  liquid,  which  is  introduced  through  a  pipe, 
and  is  maintained  at  such  a  level  as  to  imnierse  tlie 
bottom  portion  of  the  coil  of  pipes.  As  the  coil  of 
pipes  IS  revolved  by  anysuitable  mechanism,  the  coil 
passes  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  with  its 
surface  moistened  by  the  volatile  liquid,  which  it 
carries  up  from  adhesive  attraction;  and  as  thecyl¬ 
inder  is  exhausted  of  its  gaseous  contents  through  a 

ftipe,  by  means  of  pumps,  the  evaporation  of  the 
[quid  upon  the  surface  of  the  coil  rapidly  takes  place 
to  supply  the  partial  vacuum,  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  tlie  temperature  of  the  pipes  and  its 
contained  vehicle  of  non-congealable  liquid  takes 
place.  As  the  gas  is  exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  it 

f  ;ussc3  to  the  pumps,  from  thence  to  a  condenser,  and 
hence  through  a  pipe  as  liquid  to  a  receiver.  The 
cooled  non-congealable  li  quid  passes  back  to  th  e  coil  i  n 
the  0  yl  inder  through  a  pipe.  The  circulating  of  liquid 
is  effected  through  a  circulating  pump,  and  the  whole 
operated  by  an  engine.  A  large  portion  of  the  ico 
consiinu'd  in  the  South,  is  made  by  freezing  machines. 
See  Ammonia  and  CaerJ:  Freezing  Machine,  p.  91. 
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F.  Mixturts.  {Chem.)  Many  salts,  wliile  umlergoing 
Bolutiuu,  proiiiice  a  very  considerable  re«iuction  in  the 
temperature,  by  mixing  4  oz.  of  nitre  and  4  oz.  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  throwing  tliem  into  water,  tlie  tcunper- 
ature  U  reduced  from  60®  to  10®;  and  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  water,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  carltonaie  of 
soda,  —  the  two  latter  in  tlie  crystallized  condition,  —  is 
capable  of  effecting  a  reduction  from  50®  to  7®.  Equal 
parts  of  snow  and  salt  will  maintain  a  steady  temper¬ 
ature  of  4®  for  many  hours;  and  if  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  and  two  of  snow 
be  made  in  a  vessel  cooled  down  to  d2®,  a  cold  of  6U® 
will  be  the  result.  By  mixing  liquid  nitrous  oxi<le 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  evaporating  in 
the  lowest  temperature  yet  known,  220®  F.,  has  been 
obtained.  The  following  table  of  freezing  points  may 
be  found  useful : 

Mercury .  . freezes  at  — 39®  F. 

Oil  of  v'itriol  . .  “  —30® 

Bromium  .  “  —  4® 

8aturatedsolutionofchloridoof  sodium  “  —  4® 

Sea-water  .  “  +28® 

Bure  water .  “  +32® 

Freez'in;$:ly,  adv.  In  a  cold  or  chilling  manner. 

Freez'iti;;;-p4»iiiU  {Oum.)  See  Thicrmomkter. 

Freliel  (i’npe.)  ifrefd,)  a  promontory  of  France,  in  the 
Cotes-du-Nord,  on  the  English  Channel;  Lat.  of  light¬ 
house,  48®  41'  5"  N.,  Lon.  2®  19'  W. 

Freiberg’.  ifrVOairt),)  a  mining-tt>wn  of  Saxony,  19  m. 
from  Dresden.  It  is  tlie  capital  of  the  mining-district 
of  Saxony,  and  contains  a  mining-acad<‘my  founded  in 
1765.  with  13  professors,  finescienliflocollections,  among 
which  is  the  c<debrated  collection  of  precious  stones 
amassed  by  Werner,  and  a  largo  library.  It  is  an  ancient 
imperial  city,  and  is  still  surrounded  by  the  old  walls 
ami  ditch.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  iliscovery 
of  silver-mines  in  the  12th  cent.  In  the  17lh  cent,  it  had 
great  wealth  and  a  pop.  of  40,009.  It  js  said  to  liave 
about  150  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt  in  its 
vicinity;  but  their  product  has  lately  fallen  Pop. 
19, '2^34.  Here,  on  October  29.  1702,  Brince  Henry  of 

Brus.sia  defeated  tlie  allied  .\ustrian  and  Saxon  army. 

Frei'ber;;‘ito,  n.  (J/<n.)  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrito 
(7.  r.)  containing  silver. 

Frei'bur;f,  or  Friboiir;;:.  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the  Bays  de  Vaud. 

6G4  .“(p  m.  /ffrers.  Tlie  Broio  and  the  Sarine.  The 
principal  lake  is  Morat.  F.  is  tinely  diversifieci  with 
every  kind  of  scenery,  comprising  wia>ded«n’  grassy  hills, 
Alpine  mounUins,  and  long  ami  beautiful  verdant  val¬ 
leys.  It  lies  principally  in  the  basin  of  the  Aar,  and  in 
the  S.  and  E.  is  traversed  by  branches  of  tlie  Bernese 
Alp-s  in  which  are  Mt.  Moleson,  Dent  de  Folligraii,  ami 
Dent  de  Breiilaire,  respectively  0,580,  7,710,  and  7J’20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cattle-rearing  aii'l  tlairy- 
husbandry  are  e.xtensively  followed.  The  annual  product 
of  clieese  is  about  40,000  cwt.,  including  about  25,000 
cwt.  of  the  famous  (.iruyere  cheese.  Beat  and  timber 
are  important  products.  Of  the  population. seven-eighths 
are  Roman  Catholics;  the  Brotestants,  about  8,400,  n*- 
eide  principally  in  the  district  of  Moral.  Pop.  about 
100,000.  —  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  occupies  a 
singularly  wild  ami  romantic  situation  on  the  Sarine, 
16  m.  from  Berne.  The  best  buildings  are  the  Jesuits’ 
church  and  the  cathedml  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  the  latter  has 
a  spire  370  ft.  in  height,  and  an  ofgau  of  7, '>00  pipes,  one 


Pig.  1071,  —  SUSPEN8I0N-BRIDUE  AT  FREIBURG, 
of  the  finest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  are  four 
bridges  across  the  Sarine,  one  of  which  is  a  8us[)ension- 
bridge  90.5  ft.  in  length,  one  of  the  longest  and  finest  in 
Europe.  iMnno  f.  Straw  hats,  earthenware,  tobacco,  play¬ 
ing-cards;  also  tanning  and  dyeing.  Pop.  11,107. 

Froibiirp.  a  city  of  Budeii.  See  page  1035. 

Freiosle'benll©*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  metallic 


lustre,  and  light  steel-gray  color,  found  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  elsewhere,  Comp.  Snlpbiir  18*6,  antimony 
25’9,  lead  31*2,  silver  2B3.  Sp.  gr.  6-6- 4. 

Fr^i$;bt„  n. '  frdt.)\T>n.  rrag^:  Ger./rac5<,  probably  from 
fahren,  to  convey  or  transport;  perhaps  allied  to  bring, 
brought.]  (Com.)  The  money  paid  for  the  carriage  ot 
goods  by  sea,  or  tlie  price  paid  by  a  merchant  f'»r  the 
use  of  a  ship  to  transport  goods.  The  word  freight  is 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  cargo.  Wlnm 
the  entire  vessel  is  engaged  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
tiiere  is  usually  an  instrument  executed  known  as  a 
charter-party,  in  whicli  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
amount  of  freight  are  set  forth.  If,  h«»wever,  merely  a 
part  of  the  ship  is  engageil.  or  a  certain  amount  ot  goods 
to  be  conveyeil,  there  is  nsnally  a  bill  of  lading  made 
out.  Where  no  formal  agreement  is  entered  into,  the 
amount  of  freight  is  regulated  by  the  custom  or  usage 
of  trade.  The  freight  is  most  commonly  determine<l  for 
the  whole  voyage  without  reapept  to  lime;  but  some¬ 


times  it  is  made  to  dtqieiul  upon  time.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  lor  the  wliolc 
cargo,  or  at  so  mncli  per  ton,  barrel,  bulk,  or  other 
weight  or  measure,  or  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
tlie  cargo.  Tlie  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  freight 
are  treiiuently  regulated  by  expres.s  stipulations  in  the 
charter-party  or  other  written  contract.  The  master  is 
entitled  to  deUiin  tlie  goods  until  the  freight  luis  been 
paid;  but  the  master  cannot  retain  the  cargo  on  board 
till  such  payiin.'ut,  as  the  merchant  wunlil  in  that  case 
liave  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
goods.  Nil  right  of  lien  tor  treight  exists  unless  the 
freight  be  earned;  but  if  a  freigliler  or  a  stranger  pre¬ 
vent  the  freight  from  booming  due,  the  owner  or  master 
has  a  remedy  l)y  action  of  damages.  When  goods  are 
deteriorate*!  during  a  v*>yage  liy  fault  of  the  nuister  or 
mariners,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  compensation;  but 
if  from  naliirul  causes  or  perils  of  the  sea,  the  owner 
must  bear  the  loss  and  pay  the  freight.  The  merchant, 
however,  cannot  set  oil'  ins  claim  for  damage  against 
the  uinount  of  the  IVeight,  whicli  must  first  be  paid; 
and  tlie  merchant  may  then  substantiate  his  claim  to 
compensation  for  the  damage.  If  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
be  thrown  overboard  lor  the  necessary  preservation  of 
the  ship,  and  the  rest  reach  its  destination,  the  owner 
is  I'onnd  to  answer  to  the  merchaut,  hy  way  of  general 
average,  for  the  value  of  that  which  was  lost,  as  the 
freight  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner.  Legally,  no  freight 
is  due  until  the  voyage  is  completed,  which,  however, 
may  be  overruled  by  express  stipulation.  If  a  merchant 
covenant  to  freight  a  whole  or  a  certain  portion  of  a 
ship,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  sum  stijnilated  for,  though 
his  goods  do  not  occupy  tiie  entire  space.  Wliero  the 
freight  is  to  be  paid  for  the  voyage,  the  ow’iier  takes 
upon  himself  the  risk  of  its  being  longer  short;  whereby 
the  risk  as  to  lime  falls  upon  tlie  merchant.  As  regards 
living  animals,  if  the  ship  be  treiglited  Ibr  transp<>rting 
them  at  so  much  a  head,  freight  is  (uily  due  for  such  a.s 
aredelivered  alive;  but  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all 
that  were  put  »ni  btianl.  Where  there  is  no  express  agree¬ 
ment,  the  law  hobls  that  freight  is  duo  for  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.  —  See  Avbuaue;  Jeitiso.v,  &c. 

Frei^llt,  r.  a.  To  b>ad  with  goods,  as  a  sliip  or  vessel 
of  any  kind,  for  transporting  them  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Froi^’lit'age,  n.  Money  pai«i  for  freight. 

Freig‘lii'*‘i*,  n.  One  wlio  loads  a  ship,  or  one  who 
charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

Freig:lit'iii^«  a.  Loading  or  carrying,  as  a  ship  or 
vessel. 

Frei^iit'li'SH.  a.  Witliout  freight. 

Froi'li$;:ratll,  Ferhin.vnd,  a  German  poet,  b.  at  Det- 
mobl,  I'ilO.  His  earlier  years  of  manhood  were  passed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  until,  in  1838,  a  volume  ot  J*oems 
from  his  pen  place*!  him  in  the  front  rank  ot  the  poets 
of  tlie  Fatherland.”  In  1842  the  king  of  Brussia  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  a  pensi*»n,  which,  two  years  afterwards, 
his  democratic  opinions  impelled  him  to  resign,  publish¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  volume  of  political  poems  which 
br*)ught  np«ni  liiiii  a  government  prosecution,  ainl  coin- 
pcdled  liim  to  llee  the  comitry.  In  1846,  P.  was  engaged 
in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant’s  clerk  in  Lomioii,  which 
position  he  quittetl  in  1848  to  lake  part  in  the  revolution 
then  going  on  in  Germany,  and  in  the  same  year  sufiered 
imprisonment  for  publisliing  a  poem  entitle*!  Die  Tootfn 
andie.  Lebfndf'n  (“Tlie  Dead  to  the  Living’’^.  Alter  tw'o 
months’  confinement,  he  was  trie*l  betbro  a  jury  and 
ac*initted,  —  this  being  tlie  first  instance  in  Brussia  of  a 
political  “crime”  being  tried  by  jury.  After  undergoing 
still  fnrtheT  persecution,  he  again  retinal  t*j  England 
an*I  (jbtained  mercantile  emphiy  nient.  Bcsid**B  the  works 
above  note*l,  Fn  iligrath  is  the  antimr  of  a  colb’cthm 
of  English  poems  umler  tlu*  title  of  The  Thistle, 

and  Shamrock  ( 1  >>52;,  ami  of  Ptf*  sy  and  Poets,  an  Anthol- 
o^ry  (1854);  besities  being  a  translator  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  many  of  the  more  recent  English  nn*l  American 
poets.  >everal  of  .f’.’s  poems  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  American  poet,  Longfellow.  Since  1868, 
he  has  resided  at  Stuttgart.  D.  1876. 

Frc^Jlis,  {frai'zhtto,)  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Var, 
1  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  40  ni.  from  Toulon. 
It  was  fonneiiy  a  place  of  imiwirtance,  surronn*le<l  by 
strong  walls,  and  had  40,00()  inhabitants.  Originally  a 
colony  from  .Marseilles,  it  was  afb  rw  ards  colonized  anew 
by  Julius  Ctes.ir.  who  calle*!  it  Prtrmn  Jtdii.  About 
A.D.  970  it  was  destroyotl  by  tlie  Saracens.  Bonaparte 
lamled  hereon  his  return  fr«mi  Egypt  in  1799;  and  also 
on  his  r**turn  fr*>m  Elba,  in  1814.  Pof*.  about  3,0CK). 

Fre'lijftisburg’,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  of  Lower 
Cana*la.  in  the  co.  of  Missi.sipmi,  about  28  m.  S.E.  of  St. 
Jolin’s, 

Fre'liiig’liuyHCiil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  War- 
r*m  c*). ;  p’»p.  ab*uit  1,700. 

Fro'mont.  John  Chaiilf.0,  a  <listinguished  American 
explorer,  known a.s  “Tlio  Bathfimler  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,”  was  B.  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1813,  of  a  mixed 
French  and  Virginian  parentage.  Though  left  an  orphan 
in  his  5tli  year,  receive*!  a  good  e«lucation.  having,  at 
the  age  of  15,  entered  Cliarleston  College,  8.  0.,  where 
he  highly  distinguished  liimself  by  his  proficiency  in 
mathematics  ami  other  kimlred  sciences.  In  1833,  after 
a  perio*!  *luring  which  Im  had  dev*)ted  himself  to  the 
duti**s  of  a  priviite  teacher,  P.  w:is  appointed  teacher  of 
mathematics  on  boani  the  U.  8.  sbiop  of  war  Natchez, 
with  which  he  proceo*le«l  on  a  cruise  to  S,  America.  On 
his  return  he  turned  his  attention  to  civil-engineering, 
ami  was  recommend***!  to  government  for  employment 
in  the  exploratl<m  and  survey  of  the  monntaimms  re¬ 
gion  between  8.  Car*»lina  an«l  Tennessee.  In  1838-9,  F. 
undertook  the  explorati*m  *»f  the  country  between  the 
Missouri  River  afitl  British  frontier,  and  in  1838 1 
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received  a  cominissiou  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of 
typographical  engineers.  Shortly  afterward,  lie  proposed 
to  the  goveriiinent  to  nndt^rtake  the  exploratitjii  of  the 
R*»cky  MonulaiiiH  —  at  that  day  a  terra  incognila.  Ilis 
plan  being  approvi^l,  he,  in  1842,  started  with  a  handlnl 
of  picked  men,  and  reoiche*!  and  explored  tlie  South  Pass. 
Nut  only  did  he  fix  tiie  locality  of  that  great  defile 
through  wliich  tliousamls  have  since  found  their  way  to 
California,  but  he  defined  the  astronomy,  geography, 
botany,  geology,  and  meteorology  of  that  region,  de¬ 
scribed  the  route  since  followed,  and  designated  the 
points  upon  which  a  line  of  II.  S.  forts  were  snlvsequeiitly 
erected.  In  1845,  after  receiving  a  8t**p  in  military 
rank,  F.  cleared  the  N.  part  of  Caliioriiia  of  Mexican 
troops,  anil  then,  seeking  a  broader  field  of  activity, 
phiiin***!  an  expedition  to  the  distant  territory  of  Oregon. 
He  approache*!  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  new  line, 
scaletl  the  summits  8.  of  tbe  South  Bass.  *leflecte*l  to  the 
Great  Salt  l.ake,  pushed  investigations  right  and  left 
his  entire  course,  and  at  the  same  time  connected  his 
survey  with  tliat  of  Com.  Wilkes’  exploring  expedition. 
Later  in  the  winter,  without  resources,  adequate  supplies, 
or  BO  much  as  a  guide,  he  traversed  tho  wilderiit'ss  to  the 
Ktxky  Mountains.  In  this  daring  expediti*ni  he  cnissed 
3,500  m.  of  country  in  sight  of  eternal  snows,  discover¬ 
ing  the  graml  features  of  Alta  California,  its  great  basin, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sac¬ 
ramento,  ami  determiiHMi  the  geographical  position  of 
the  IV.  portion  of  the  N.  American  continent.  In  1846 
F.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieiit.-col.,  and  also  mil¬ 
itary  commandant  and  civil  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  California,  in  which  capacity  he,  in  1847,  concluded 
tlmse  articles  of  capitulation  by  which  Mexico  ctmeeded 
exclusive  possession  of  that  territory  to  the  U.  Stales. 
In  the  same  year  F,  jmrcliased  in  Caliioriiia  the  valuable 
Mariposa  estate,  upon  wliich  ho  settled  in  1849.  In  1853 
Col.  F.  undertook  a  fifth  expedition  across  the  continent, 
mail**  new  discoverii's,  and  reaclie*!  California  after  en¬ 
during  almost  incredible  hardships.  In  1856  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  can*lidate  tor  the  presidency  in  *q>positioii 
to  Mr.  Bitchnnan:  and  in  1801,  on  the  outbreak  of  tiie 
Civil  War,  was  appoint*'d  a  maj*»r-generHl  in  the  national 
army.  He  then,  as  coinmaiuler  of  the  Western  Union 
army,  marched  into  Missouri  with  the  view  ot  encoun¬ 
tering  Gen.  Brice’s  Confederate  force  then  in  possession 
of  that  Stat*-,  but  an  unfortunate  «lispiite  with  a  subor¬ 
dinate  officer  caused  the  M  ar  Deparlmeiit  to  reli*‘Ve  him 
of  his  cominaml.  In  1803  Gen.  F.  wag  nominated  for 
the  Bri'sitleiicy  by  the  Ch'velaml  C*>nvi  ntiiin.  which  can- 
*li<latnre  was,  however,  ultimately  witlidruwn.  Gen.  P. 
has  since  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 

Fre'iliont,  in  a  vilbige  of  Mercer  co.,  ubt. . 

20  III.  S.W.  of  Mariposa. 

— A  townshi])  of  Santa  Clara  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  village,  cap.  *if  Yolo  <’o.,  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
abt.  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia;  p'p.  abt.  300. 

Fre'nioiit*  in  Colorado,  a  S.  central  co.,  area,  abt. 
2,200  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Arkansas  ami  lluerfafio  rivers. 
Surface,  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and 
silver.  Cap.  Caii*>n  City.  Pop.  abt.  1,‘200. 

Fre'mont,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lake  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Fro  nioiit,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Steuben  c*».,  abt.  100  m.  N.N.E.  ot  Indianapolis ; 
of  township  abt.  900. 

Fre'iiioiit,  in  Iowa,  fi  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri 
ami  Nebraska;  area,  abt  5(X)  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Missouri 
an*l  Nishnabatonu  rivers,  ami  Keg  Creek.  Surface,  di- 
versifi***! ;  s*n7.  fertile.  Sidney,  8,061. 

— A  township  of  B«  nt*iii  co. ;  pop.  122. 

— A  township  of  Breim'r  c*). ;  poji.  491. 

— A  township  of  lUn  hanan  co.;  }>op  500. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  379. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  p'-p.  795. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  443. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  p<p.  436. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co.;  pop.  297. 

—  A  township  of  Jtilinsoii  co. ;  pop.  892. 

— A  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  lowa 
City. 

— A  township  of  Page  co.;  p»p.  25. 

— A  township  (*f  Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  635. 

Fre'mont,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Lyon  co.;  pop. 
al)t.  500. 

ill  Maine.n  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. 

Fre'mont,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Alpena  co.; 
pop.  abt.  550. 

—  A  township  of  Newaygo  co. ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

— A  township  of  Saginaw  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

—A  tow'iiship  of  Sanilac  co. ;  jwp.  abt.  400. 

—A  post-village  of  Shiawassee  co. 

— township  of  Tnscida  co. ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

in  Minnesota,  a  B.  0.  of  Freeborn  co. 

—  A  village  of  Gtiodbue  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.E.  of  Faribault 

-^A  village  of  McLeud  co..  abt.  60  m.  W'.  of  St.  Paul. 

—A  township  of  Winona  co. 

— A  post-village  of  IVriglit  co. 

Fre'mont,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

.^A  village  of  Cedar  co.,  abt  110  in.  M'.S.M’.  of  Jeffersou 

Fre'mont,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co., 
abt  30  m.  W.N.W'.  of  Omaha  City. 

Fre'mont*  in  New  Hampshire,  u  post-township  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  CO.;  pop.  abt.  800. 

in  New  i'ork,OL  township  of  Steuben  co. ; 
)>np.  atit.  2.(X)0. 

—A  township  of  Sullivan  co. :  pnp.  abt.  .3,500. 

‘  Fre'mont.  or  Lower  Sandosky,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vilhaprc 
j  and  township,  cap.  of  Saminisky  co.,  aht.  25  in.  W.S.W. 

I  of  Sandusky  tity ;  pop.  of  townsliip  abt.  7.000. 
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Fre'moiit,  in  Ponmylvania^  a  post-ofRce  of  Chester  co.l 

Fre'inoiit,  in  iruco7m>i,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  abt.  10 
in.  S.E.  of  lloricoii. 

—  A  poat-villageof  St.  Croix  co.,abt.  15  ni.  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

— A  portt-villai:e  of  Waupacca  co  ,  on  Wolf  River,  abt.  10 
m.  S  W.  of  Mukwa. 

Fre'inont  liaHin,  or  Fremont's  B.\8IN,  in  Vtah.  See 
Gke\t  Basin. 

Fro'iiioiit  Contro.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Lake  co. 

Fro'iii4»iit  C'ciitro,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  (.).  of  Newaygo  co. 

Fr<»'iiioiit  Centro,  in  New  York,  ol  post  office  of 
Sullivan  co. 

Fre'inonI's  Itancli,  in  California,  a  district  in 
Mariposa  e«j.,  consisting  of  abt.  4S.0n0  acres,  stated  to  be 
the  richest  mineral  e.^itate  in  California. 

Fronoli,  n.  Pertaining  to  France,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

— n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  i)eople  of  France.  —  See 
Frkncu  Language. 

Froiieh'-boati,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Bkan. 

Frenrli'^borry,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
RUamnus.  «|.  v. 

Frenril  Rroad  River,  in  N.  Carolina  and  Tninfs- 
see,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  in  I  lender- 
son  CO.,  in  the  former  State,  and  after  a  tortinms  N.  and 
N.  W.  course  tli rough  Buncombe  ami  .Madison  cs.,  outers 
Tennessee  in  Cocke  co. ;  them  *-  passing  through  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Sevier  cos.,  it  joins  the  llolstoii  River  in  Knox 
co.  Length,  abt.  200  ni. 

Froiirli  Camp,  in  California.  See  Castorio. 

Froiirli  {tshawk.)  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  ofsoaj)- 

stone  of  a  soft  ami  greasy  nature,  known  by  that  name, 
and  sometimes  calleil  Brian{'07i  chalk,  because  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  gri’at  quantities  near  that  town,  and  in  other 
parts  of  France.  It  forms  a  white  pigment  when  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  and  is  much  used  by  tailors  in  marking 
tlie  pattern  of  garments  on  cloth,  before  cutting  them 
out.  as  the  marks  made  can  be  easily  obliterated,  and 
CJiUse  no  injury  to  tlie  material. 

Froiivll  i'or'rul,  in  Catifoniia.  a  po.'^t-villago  of  Ne¬ 
vada  CO.,  abt.  12  Ill  N.N.W.  of  Nevada:  pop.  abt.  450. 

Fi*^noti  i’reeli,  in  iowa,  a  post-township  of  Alainakee 
CO. ;  pop.  713. 

Frencli  CreoU,  in  New  I'or/.*,  a  jiost-villageand  town¬ 
ship  of  Chautamiua  co. ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,S(X). 

Frencli  Crock,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River  at  Franklin  in  Venango  co.  Lejigth,  abt. 
150  III-  The  Indian  name  is  Venango  Creek. 

—Enters  the  Schuylkill  at  IMicenixviile.  in  Chester  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,HX). 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Venango  co.;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  1,600. 

Frciicll  Crock,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Upsluir  co. 

Frencli  Crock  Cliurell,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- 
office  of  Bladen  co. 

Frcncli-K'ras«,  n.  Sainfoin. 

French  Cilmvc,  in  Illinois,  &  village  of  Bureau  co., 
aht.  50  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

— A  pj)8t-office  of  Knox  co. 

French  Oiiia'na.  SeeOrnNA. 

French  Onlch.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Shasta 
CO.,  aht.  15  m.  N.VV.  of  Siiasta. 

French  llay.in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hanover  co. 
Frciich-hon'cysnckic,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
plants,  genus  Ileiiysarum,  q.  v. 

French  Horn.  n.  {Mu.<.)  A  wiml-instrument,  con¬ 
sisting  «»f  a  long  tube  twisted  into  several  circular  folds, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  from  the  mouth-piece  to  the 
hell,  or  cud  at  wliiidi  the  sound  issues.  As  it  is  not  pro- 
videtl  with  h«d»'8,  like  tlie  tliite,  its  sounds  are  varied  by 
the  lips  of  the  player,  the  greater  or  lesser  pressure  of 
his  hnsith,  and  the  insertion  of  the  hand  into  the  hell, 
or  eml  from  wliicli  tlie  sound  issues;  it  may  also  ho 
tuned  to  a  variety  of  keys.  !>y  means  of  cro^tks  and 
shitnk.<,  or  movable  pieces  ailded  to.  or  removed  from, 
the  top  of  the  tube,  as  required.  Tlie  introduction  of 
the  horn,  in  common  with  that  of  the  trumpet,  dates 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then  it  lias  umlnr- 
gone  many  changes,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
w'hole  of  this  class  of  instruments  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  mhlition  of  keys,  valves,  crooks,  Ac. 

Frciicli'llicil.  /).  a.  C>»nformed  to  French  principles, 
manners,  or  habits.  —  Worcester. 

Frciicli'ify.  r.  «.  To  make  French;  to  Gallicize. 

Frencli  Isran^l,  in  IniUona.  a  P.  O.  of  Spencer  co. 

Frciicll  IjJikc,  in  Minne^tota,  a  P.  0.  of  Wright  co. 

Froncli'-Iike,  G.  Resembling  the  French;  French¬ 
ified. 

Frciicll  Faiis:iias:c  and  Ritcrafiiro.  Tlie  or¬ 
igin  of  the  French  language  is  to  he  traced  to  three  dis¬ 
tinct  sources  —  the  O’Hic.  the  Latin,  and  the  German. 
Of  tlio  Celtic,  or  earliest  of  these,  (the  language  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,)  comparatively  few 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  present  day.  When 
tlie  country  came  under  tlie  dominiou  of  the  Romans, 
the  Latin,  being  the  language  of  the  comjuerors,  came, 
by  degrees,  to  be  that  of  the  peo}de  generally.  Not, 
however,  the  classic  form  of  that  language,  whicli  is 
met  with  in  auth«>rs,  hut  a  corrupt  dialect  of  it,  known 
as  the  lingua  Romana  rustica.  On  the  <»verthrow  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  this  language  became  cor- 
nipteil  by  the  admixture  of  wonls  and  expres.sions  from 
the  Burgundian,  Visigotliic.  Frankish,  and  other  barbaric 
tongues.  In  the  7th  cent.,  two  forms  of  speecli  prevailed 
in  the  country  —  a  c<*rnipt  dialect  of  the  lingua  Ro- 
77ianG,and  a  form  of  German  known  as  the  lingua  Fran- 
cisca,  or  'Phrotisca.  or  the  Tudesgue.  The  latter  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  c<»nntry,  and  the 
former  was  spoken  S.  of  the  Loire.  The  Council  of 
Tours  (A.D.  813)  recommended  the  use  of  liotli  the  Rus¬ 
tic  and  Tudesque  versions  of  the  Homilies.  In  course 


of  time  these  two  became  in  some  measure  blended,  the 
I.*jiti!i  element  remaining  the  more  prominent;  and  this 
corrupt  language  was  called  the  Roinauce.  It  was  divid- 
e<l  into  two  i)raiiclieM,  which  took  their  names  from  their 
respective  iuo«les  of  expressing  the  woril  yes.  Ihe  \isi- 
gotlis  and  Burgnndiaii.s  ?<.  of  the  Loire  sai<l  or  (Latin  ac, 
Oer.  auch,  also)  for  ves.  while  the  Franks  and  Normans 
to  the  N.  said  oil;  and  hence  the  dialect  of  the  former 
was  called  la  langue  d'oc,  and  of  the  UHoT  la  langue. 
d'oil;  the  former  t>f  tliese,  wdih  h  came  to  receive  the 
name  of  Prtn'r.ui'al,  from  the  Uiiigd«un  of  Provence, 
which  at  one  time  included  the  whole  of  the  S.  of 
France,  was  characterized  rather  by  a  modification  of 
Latin  words,  than  by  the  ailmixture  of  foreign  words 
and  idiolns  Though  much  changed, it  is  still  the  dialect 
of  the  common  people  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  Cata¬ 
lonia.  Valencia.  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.  Less 
tnmlded  by  wars,  and  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  turn 
of  mind,  the  language  of  the  Southerns  speedily  became 
p«)lished,  and  its  glo'ry  was  spread  over  Europe  by  the 
labors  of  the  Troubadours.  The  dialect  of  N.  France 
had  a  much  greater  admixture  of  the  Gerniunic  element 
than  the  S.,  which  was  still  further  augmented  by  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Normans  in  that  jiart,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  loth  cent.  Tlie  Trouveres  of  the  N..  at  a 
later  period,  in  their  ruder  tongue,  followed  tlie  example 
of  the  Troubadours;  —  but  while  the  hitter  sang  the 
soft  strains  of  love,  the  former  celebrated  deeds  of  war 
and  cliivalry  After  the  commencement  of  the  Cru- 
sailes,  both  latiguagevS  aj>proached  towards  a  fusion.  The 
cruel  persecution  <»f  the  Alhigenses  cliecked  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Proven9al  language;  and  the  exteiuhng 
of  tlie  p<ditical  rule  of  tlie  N.  south  wanls  hrouglit  with 
it  the  language  of  that  people.  The  real  French  lan¬ 
guage  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Constantinople  by  tlie  Frencli  Crusaders,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.  Froissart's  Chronideji, 
of  the  14th  cent.,  Is  the  earliest  work  in  genuine  French, 
—  French  wliich  Is  quite  intelligible  to  the  student  of 
the  preseiitilay.  Francis  J.  greatly  encouraged  thedevel- 
opment  of  the  French,  and  substituted  that  language 
for  Latin  in  juildic  transactions.  Rabelais  greatly  en¬ 
riched  it.  Riinsard  and  Du  Btdlay,  Amyot  and  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  others,  developeil  it  still  further.  The  relig¬ 
ious  reforms,  political  troubles,  and  the  influence  ot  the 
Italian  wars  and  queens,  modified  it  greally.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  Arabic  wi»rds  is  chiefly  duo  to  the  Crusades; 
ami  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  of  scientific  terms, 
to  the  study  of  these  languages  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  Academie  Franeaise,  estali- 
lished  by  Richelieu  fu*  the  regulation  of  the  national 
language  (1635),  tlm  influence  of  the  lauirt,  the  labors 
of  tlie  Port  Royalists,  —  espetdally  Pa'<cal  (1656),  and  a 
galaxv  of  gry.it  writers,  —  purified,  augmented,  and  dif¬ 
fused  it  mure  and  more.  It  was  first  used  as  a  <lij>lo- 
matic  language  at  the  conference  of  Ninieguen  (l<i78). 
The  French  is  the  most  generally  km»wn  of  all  lan¬ 
guages  among  civiliz.ed  nations;  and  many  illustrious 
foreigners,  a.s  Leihniiz,  Iluniholdt, Gihhoii,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  have  writt<‘n  s<»nie  of  their  \Nork.s  in  it.  It 
is  a  very  clear  tongue,  mi  account  of  the  strictly  logical 
order  of  its  syntax,  hut  incapable  of  the  composition  of 
words  already  fixcsl,  as  well  as  of  bobl  poetic  turns. 
The  French  language,  in  short,  is  like  every  otlier,  the 
exponent  of  the  nationality,  vi<-issitude8,  intelligence, 
culture,  ami  taste  <)f  the  people  that  speak  it.  The  ear¬ 
liest  literature  of  France  is  that  of  the  Troubadoui’H  and 
Trouveres.  The  former  flourished  most  during  the  Hth 
and  12th  cent.  Their  jiroductiniis  were  chiefly  short 
lyrical  effusions  on  love,  or  matters  of  trifling  imp«irt, 
and  they  exhibit  little  play  of  the  imagination,  little 
dejitli  of  emutiuii,  and  very  slight  traces  of  learning. 
The  Trouv5re.s,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  narrative 
poems  known  as  fVia^sons  de  geste..  and  written  in  the 
energetic  langue.  d'oil.  treated  of  great  national  subjects, 
and  celebrated  tlie  heroic  deeds  of  illustriou.s  kings  ami 
knights.  Some  of  their  compositions,  especially  the 
earlier,  have  a  striking  clnracter  of  grandeur,  which 
may  sometimes  he  not  niifavorahly  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  epic  poems.  These  chansotis  de.  gesit,  also 
called  7-o»ia»c<'S,  are  very  numerous,  and  liave  been  clas¬ 
sified  into  three  cycles,  bearing  respectively  the  names 
of  Charlemagne,  King  Arthur,  and  Alexander,  —  the 
first  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the  great  Frankish  em¬ 
peror,  his  descendants  and  vassals;  the  second  com¬ 
prising  tra<litionary  legemls  regarding  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain  and  the  Norman 
warriors;  the  third  consisting  of  jioems  in  wliich 
events  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangely 
mixed  up  witli  chivalric  notions  and  legends  of  fairy¬ 
land.  These  were  succeeded  by  satirical  and  alle¬ 
gorical  pi*ems  of  equally  vast  proportions,  some  of 
which  enjoyed  unparalUded  pojmlarity  :  such  as  tlie 
Roman  de  Renard.  and  the  Roman  de  la  Ro.^e..  The 
former  is  the  well-known  story  of  “  ReynArd  the  Fox,” 
the  Reinecke  Fuchs  of  the  Germans;  the  latter  is  a 
poem  of  22,000  verses,  4,150  of  which  were  written  by 
Guillaume  do  Larri.s  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  an<l  the  work  was  completeil  fifty  years  later,  by 
Jean  de  Mean.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated 
French  production  of  the  Middle  .\ge8.  It  is  a  kind  of 
didactic  allegorical  poem,  which  profes.ses  to  teach  the 
art  of  love,  ami  einliracea  the  most  varied  subjects.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  learned  lore,  scholastic  subtle¬ 
ties.  and  .scraps  of  ancient  history,  freely  mingled  with 
abstractions  and  allegories.  Another  kind  of  poetry  of 
this  periinl  is  X\\o  fabliaux,  or  tales,  wliich  are  ]>artly  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Crusaders 
into  Europe.  They  ar«  usually  written  in  verse,  but  some¬ 
times  in  prose  and  verse  alternately;  and  are  generally 
based  upon  some  well-known  proverb,  anecdote,  or  ud- 
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venture,  often  containing  a  great  deal  of  wit  or  fun,  be¬ 
ing  generally  satirical  in  theircharacter ;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  freijuently  disfigured  by  a  coarse  licentiousness. 
Song.s  were  not  negle<*t(Ml;  and  those  of  the  illustrious 
Aheiard,  in  the  12th  century,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 
The  pr<)gres8  of  jirose  was  slower  than  that  of  poetry 
but  tlie  13th  century  presents  two  specimens,  showing 
that  it  liad  already  acipiired  a  certain  degree  of  power  and 
polish.  The^e  are  tlie  (VironicU  of  the  C  nguest  of  Om- 
stantinoph,  by  Villehanltuiin  (1207),  and  the  interesting 
and  simple  Lifeof  St.  written  liy  Join>  ille.who  tells 

us  of  the  heroic  deeds  ami  private  virtues  of  Ihe  good 
king,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  Utter  half  of  the  13th  c  entury  we  also  find  some  tol¬ 
erably  good  specimens  of  the  drama  in  the  Mysteries 
and  Molalities  of  tliat  period.  The  wlude  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  14th  century  ciilniinates  in  Froissart’s 
ides,  which  jiresent  the  liveliest  pictures  of  society  and 
manners  during  that  period  of  war  and  gallant  eiiter- 
jirise.  The  greatest  writer  of  the  15th  century,  also  a 
chronicler  like  Froissart,  is  Philippe  de  Oomiiies,  who 
in  his  Memtiires  presents  a  striking  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  contemporuries.  To  the 
same  period  also  belong  two  of  France's  distinguished 
poets,  who.  strange  to  say.  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
each  otherin  their  outwanl  cireuinstunces, —  theone  the 
princely  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  other  the  low-bred 
and  lawless  Villon,  a  strange  compoiiml  of  villany  and  in¬ 
spiration.  A  new  epocli  in  tlie  history  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  begins  with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515).  The 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  now  began  to 
prevail  in  France;  and  writers,  dazzled  by  the  hitherto 
unknown  beauties  of  the  clas.sical  writers,  despised  the 
works  of  their  forefathers,  and  applied  themselves  to 
tlie  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Thus  arose  the  so-called 
Modern  Classical  Scliool ;  while  that  whicli,  instead  of 
imitating  the  ancients,  derived  its  materials  from  na¬ 
tional  elements,  has  been  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  “  Romantic.”  Tiderably  free  from  the  classic  element 
are  the  works  of  Clement  Marot,  the  greatest  French 
poet  of  the  reign  of  hrancis  I., —  while  the  lender  of  the 
new  or  classical  school  was  Honsard,  an  author  long  ex¬ 
tolled  far  above  his  merits.  A  host  of  other  writers 
characterize  this  century,  chief  among  whom  are  Rabe¬ 
lais  and  .Montaigne.  In  the  17th  century  Mulherhe  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of  poe¬ 
try, —  a  mail  of  fastidious  taste  hut  meagre  iniagination, 
wiio  despised  the  artistic  luxuriance  of  Honsard,  intro¬ 
ducing  in  its  stead  a  stylo  ot  grammatical  correctness 
and  dry  elegance,  which  sometimes  reaclieil  pomposity. 
Balzac  devoted  hisattention  to  the  improvement  of  prose, 
and  his  eemi-philosopliical  works,  especially  his  Epistles, 
were  valuable  at  the  time  as  models  of  careful  ami  har¬ 
monious  style.  Such  were  also  the  frivolous  hut  witty 
letters  of  his  friend  Voiture.  In  1634  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  was  instituted,  umler  tlie  auspices  ofCardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  “  to  establisli  certain  rules  for  the  French  language, 
and  to  make  it  not  only  eb'gnnt  but  capable  of  treating 
all  matters  of  art  and  science.”  Three  writers  of  this 
period  enriclied  French  literature  w  ith  important  works, 
and  ilid  much  toward  tlie  improvement  of  its  language. 
Pierre  Corneille  hrou-rlit  tragedy  toadegree  of  grandeur 
which  has  not  been  surpassed;  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Oiima, 
and  Polyeude.\n‘'m\[,  among  the  best  of  his  works.  Des¬ 
cartes,  in  \\\s  lUscoui's  svr  la  Methode.  v\\ov>qi\  that  Iho 
French  language  was  equal  to  tlie  highest  pliil<isopliical 
subjects ;  and  Pascal,  in  Ids  Lettres  Provinciales,  in  which 
comic  pleasantry  and  veliement  elcxiiience  are  hapjiily 
blemled,  first  formed  a  standard  for  French  jirose.  Such 
was  tlie  opening  of  the  splendid  literary  epoch  which  is 
generally  styled  the  “  Age  of  iiouis  XIV.,”  and  whicli  is 
distinguished  by  a  galaxy  of  superior  intellects,  who, 
uiuior  the  royal  ]>atronage,  applied  themselves  to  per¬ 
fecting  every  hrancii  of  literature.  The  pulj»it  is  set 
forth  by  the  ebMpieiice  of  such  men  as  Bossnet,  Fleclder, 
Bourdaloue,  ami  Massillon.  Tragedy  lost  little  of  its 
power  in  the  hamls  of  Uacine,  whose  Axidromatpie,  Jphi- 
genie,  and  Phidre  remind  one  of  the  productions  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece;  wldle  conmdy  reached  its  higliest  pitch 
with  Moliere,  whose  niaster-piei  es.  La  Misaitthrope., 
Taduffe,  VAxune.  and  I.es  Femmes  Sax'imtes.  are  very 
humorous  creations.  In  his  Fables,  La  Fontaine  showed 
himself  tlie  greatest  master  of  that  kind  of  composition 
in  modern  times.  Didactic  poetry  was  represented  by 
Boileau,  whose  w'orks  are  reimirkahle  for  symmetry  and 
good  sense,  hut  are  entirely  deficient  in  jHietical  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Moral  philosojiliy  was  cultivated  by  Malebranche, 
the  disciide  of  Deseartes.  ami  author  of  La  Recherche  de 
III  V^rite  ;  by  Bossnet.  w  ho  wrote  Cnnxiaissaxtce.  de  Diru 
et  de  soi-ineme ;  by  Fen61on.  a-s  in  his  treatise  De.  VExis- 
tence  de  Dieu ;  and  by  Pascal,  in  the  fragments  which 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  Pms{es;  while  D© 
La  Rochefoucauld,  in  his  Sentejices  et  Maximes,  wrote  a 
libel  upon  mankind,  and  La  Bruy^re,  in  his  (kiraderes, 
drew  vivid  and  amusing  sketches  of  human  characters 
and  manners.  In  the  field  of  history,  we  also  meet 
with  Bossuet.  ns  the  author  of  Discours  sitr  I'Histoire 
universdle,  ami  Histoire  des  Variations  deJt  Eglises 
I^otestantes.  Here,  too,  we  have  Mt^zerai,  autlior  of 
/Lstoire  de  France,  and  Fleiiry,  author  of  Jiistoire  de, 
I" Egli.se.  In  memoirs  and  letters  there  are  the  personal 
Memoires  of  Cardinal  de.  Retz;  Hamilton's  Memoires 
dn  Comte  de  Grammont ;  and  the  interesting  letters 
of  Madame  de  S/^vigne  to  her  daughter  and  friends.  The 
17th  century  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a  religious  one; 
but  the  18th  was  eminently  an  age  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity.  Literature  now  became  a  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  bold  opinions,  or  assaulting  tinie-bonored  creeds  and 
institutions.  The  persons  who  exercised  the  chief  sway 
during  this  period,  and  who  exerted  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  contemporaries,  were  Montesquieu, 
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Toltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  BufTon.  Montesquieu,  a 
writer  of  lireat  force  and  brilliancy,  and  of  unusual 
scope  of  mind,  cuinnienced  his  literary  career  by  pule 
lisliin^  Lrsi  Lettres  yVrsane*\  attacking  French  manners, 
inslituliuna,  and  even  religion.  His  principal  works, 
ln»wever,  are  his  Vonaidtrations  sur  la  Grand*'ur  t'(  la 
Decadtnce  de$  HomainSs  and  his  Ksprit  dp-^s  Lois,  an  aide 
and  profound  dis«piisilion  upon  general  legislation.  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  true  per.sonation  ot  liis  age  in  disposition,  as 
well  as  in  talents,  was  for  half  a  century  the  leader 
of  public  opinion  in  France.  His  wondertul  versatility 
enabled  him  to  treat  successfully  almost  all  branches  of 
literature  — tragedy,  satire,  romance,  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy.  Tlie  passionate  eloquence  ol  Uous?eau 
made  him  bo  listened  to  and  believed  in,  even  when  he 
was  declaring  war  against  civilization,  and  attacking 
the  social  order  of  things.  Burton  occupied  a  less  agi¬ 
tated  sphere,  devoting  liimself  to  the  study  and  de.scrip- 
tion  of  nature;  and  hy  his  Histoire  ^^aturellc  he  inln)- 
duced  a  new  aera  in  the  study  of  natural  history.  Di¬ 
derot  and  D  Alemhert  founded  the  Encycloptdii,  a  vast 
review  of  human  knowledge,  hut  always  liostilo  to  re¬ 
ligion.  llelvetius,  in  his  treatise  D<’  i Esprit ;  I)  iiol- 
bach,  in  his  Systems,  df.  la  yature\  and  Lanietterie,  hy 
his  L'lfo'finu  Macliinr,  and  La  !'<>.  heureuse.  .'SaU  fup,  far 
exceeded  the  eni  yclope<lists  in  the  destructive  tendency 
of  their  doctrine.s.  Among  the  few  defenders  of  revealed 
religion  during  the  period  wa.s  J.  Vernet.  Among  the 
metaphysical  writers,  the  first  place  i.s  due  toCondilhi' , 
followed  by  Vauven.irgues.  Coiidorcet,  and  Bonnet  (U 
Geneva,  all  of  whom  remained  on  the  side  ot  modera¬ 
tion.  and  gave  little  support  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
One  of  the  most  learned  liistorians  of  that  period  was 
M.ibly.  Cliarles  d  s  Brasses,  Gognet,  Barthelemy.  Ray 
nal,  De  Mehegan,  Velley,  are  also  names  ot  note  in  this 
department,  'flie  mathenniticai  and  physical  sciences 
made  great  progress  in  France  during  the  IHth  century 
as  witness  the  names  of  D'.Vleiaiiert,  Lagrange,  Lalamle, 
Lacaille,  Maiipertuis,  Clairaut,  Lemonnier.  Condamiiie, 
and  others.  In  natural  history,  we  have  Biiifoii  and 
Charles  Bonnet,  Brissot,  Vic<i  d  Azyr  ;  Jussieu  in  boLiny, 
ami  Saussure  in  geology.  In  poetry,  the  drama,  and 
g**neral  literature,  we  m.iy  mention  the  names  ot  Cre- 
billon  and  Dncia.  both  tragic  poets;  Le  Sage,  aiillior  ot 
Gil  ^t-isand  of  Turcart't,  perhaps  the  best  comedy  after 
those  of  Moh^re:  Beaumarchais,  author  (»f  the  Ji  irhier 
de  Si^vilU;  Beriiardiu  de  St.  Bierre,  author  of  JPuut  el 
Fir^tnie;  St.  Simon,  whose  Mcinoires  hive  gained  a  de¬ 
served  celebrity;  M  irmontel,  the  author  ot  Btlisaire, 
and  Lebrun,  the  lyric  poet.  The  period  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  w.is  I*y  no  means  favorable  to  literature,  ami  little 
more  so  was  that  of  the  empire  which  succeeiled.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  ami  Chateaubriaml  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  revival,  whi<-h  was.  perhaps,  less  owing  to  their 
works,  than  to  the  infiuence  u|>on  public  taste  of  the 
nia.sterpieces  of  English  and  German  literature.  whi<di 
found  more  and  more  atimirers  in  France.  A  new  ro¬ 
mantic  school  now  sprung  up,  and,  througli  tlie  exer¬ 
tions  of  many  young  and  original  writers,  new  life  was 
infused  into  nearly  every  br.iiicli  ol  literature,  poetry, 
history,  philosi)phy,  and  the  drama.  .An  aniinate«l  con¬ 
troversy  was  m  nntained  between  the  supporters  of  re¬ 
form  and  tlie  adlierents  of  the  chissical  .school ;  and  the 
contest  reached  its  utmost  fury  when  Frederic  S>uili6, 
Ale.vandre  Dumas,  Victor  lingo,  Allred  de  A  igny,  and 
otliers,  produced  on  the  stage  dramas  Iramed  according 
to  tlieir  ideas  ol'  the  Shakspeareaii  style.  It  was  only 
after  several  years  that  the  younger  body  of  combat¬ 
ants  came  out  victoriou.s.  Novels  whicli,  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  contest,  had  l)een  sc.ircely  noticed,  be- 
catne  tlie  rage  8‘h>h  alter  it  was  settb*il.  Ge  »rge  Sand 
(Ml  lame  Dmlevant),  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
iier  country,  establi.shed  her  cliaracter  by  her  J/idiatia, 
which  ap{*eareil  ill  1832,  and  has  since  pnbli.shed  many 
popular  works.  Ale.xandre  Dumas,  the  im-xliaustihlo 
romancist,  has  won  immense  popularity  hy  his  works 
Les  Tr  ds  Mous’iue.laires,  Lp  Oonitp.  de  Monte  CrUto,  and 
numerous  other  works.  Eugene  Sue  also  obtained  great 
pijpularity  by  liis  works  Lpj<  Mystevps  dp-  Puns,  and  Le 
Juif  Errant,  which  depict  in  glaring  colors  the  miseries 
ami  depravities  of  society.  Among  other  di.stingnished 
wnbu's  we  may  mention  Ilonore  de  Balzac,  rrederic 
Soiilie,  .Alphonse  Karr,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Pr<»sper  Men 
mee,  M.nlaim*  E.nile  de  Girardin,  Theopliile  Gautier, 
Jules  Satideau,  ami  Emile  Souvestre.  A  new  generation 
of  story-tellers  hits  been  rising  within  tlie  last  lew  years, 
who,  though  their  powers  are  scarcely  to  be  compared 
with  th«)Se  of  their  predecessors,  are,  nevertlicless.  not 
devoM  of  talent.  Some  of  them  belong  to  wliat  they 
themselves  call  the  reulistxc  scho-'l ;  they  are  Henri  .Mur 
ger.  Alexamler  Dumas /Jx,  Charniirtiuiry,  Ernest  Fey- 
dean,  Gustavo  Faiihert^  Octave  Fenillet,  and  Ednioml 
About.  Foetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in  France 
a.s  the  novel,  and  the  country  lias  proilnced  hut  few 
grcsit  poets  during  the  presentcentury.  Tlie  four  greatest 
lyrics  are  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo.  Lamartine,  and  Alirwl 
de. Musset;  besides  wliom,  Casimir  Delavignc,  Auguste 
Barbier,  ami  Victor  do  la  Bra^le  are  the  only  nanie.s  re¬ 
quiring  to  b<?  mentiiuied.  IIist<u*y  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  successful  branch  of  imulcrn  French  literature, 
larger  number  of  valuable  historical  works  have  been 
published  within  the  last  fifty  years  than  during  any 
other  equal  period  of  its  history;  ami  the  taste  for  such 
performances  is  still  on  the  increase.  M.  Guizot,  the 
.  irr  of  social  institutions. 


tractive  specimen  of  purely  narrative  history,  lias  re¬ 
cently  publlshetl  /Lst  U  PS  of  t  -*'-  i'"nvP7ition  and  the  Di- 
rectory,  in  wliich  his  monarchical  tendencies  are  strongly 
apparent.  The  levolntioiiary  period  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  luaiiy  historians;  among  whom  the  most 
prominent  are  'I'liiers.  Mignet,  .Michelet,  and  Louis 
Blanc.  Lamartine  also  figures  among  the  historians, 
having  produced  several  works  ol  that  class,  winch, 
liowever,  are  more  remarkable  tor  their  showy  language 
than  for  their  accuraey  or  lesearcli.  The  elegant  ami 
accoiiiplisiied  Villeiiiain,  altlauigh  better  known  in  the 
tiehl  ol  general  liteiature,  has  al^o  produced  sevi-ral  hi.-^ 
torical  work.'*,  as  his  IJistiire  de  Cnnnwell^  ami  his  *b'''a<v- 
Chnteinporains.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critii',  no  man 
has  contributed  more  to  ihedilfubion  of  enlarged  literary 
doctrines,  lieallby  principles,  and  good  taste.  Anlisc- 
ology  has  not  been  neglected,  a.s  is  evidenced  by  the 
Works  of  Letrone,  Raoul  Rochette,  and  Ihuile.  Cham- 
pollhm,  Sylvestro  de  8acy,  Ernest  Renan,  ami  Abel 
de  Kemusat,  have  thrown  great  light  upon  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  languages  and  literaiuic.  in  pluloso- 
pliy,  Victor  Cousin  and  liis  disciples  have,  under  the 
name  of  hroughtbaciv  tlie  niati-rialism  ot  tlie 

preceding  age  to  spiritualist  principles.  JoulVroy,  Da- 
nuroii,  and  Jules  Simon  are  among  those  who  base  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result.  Writers  on  politics  ami  polit¬ 
ical  economy  are  Josepli  do  Slaistre,  Bonald,  Ballanche, 
Lamennais,  .Micliel  Chevalier,  De  Tocqueville.  and  La- 
ferriere;  while  as  socialists,  figure  the  names  of  St. 
Simon,  Fourier,  ami  Bierre  Leroux.  Auguste  Comte, 
in  his  Cours  de  Pkilos>phie  positive,  offers  a  connected 
system  of  pliilo.sopliy,  embod^\iiig  ideas  derived  from 
Hegel  ami  sundry  of  the  French  socialists.  The  various 
brandies  of  nalur.d  plulosophy  boast  of  many  origi¬ 
nal  and  powerlul  writers.  In  natural  history  are  Cu 
vier,  Geoftroy  Sr.  Hilaire,  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  and 
others;  mineralogy  boasts  of  I’Jie  de  Beaumont,  Beii- 
daiit,  and  Dulresnoy;  and  chemistry  ami  idiysics,  ul 
Thenardand  Dumas,  Gay-Lussac  and  Despiez.  In  medi¬ 
cal  literature  we  have  the  names  of  Bicliat,  Broussais, 
CorvGart,  Magemlie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others.  Tli 
mathematical  sciences  have  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  in  Lagrange,  La  Place,  AmiH^re,  Biot,  and  Arago. 
Tlie  Frem  h  essayists  and  literary  critics  are  legion,  and 
some  of  them  have  attained  great  eminence,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Silvestre  do  Sacy.  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardiii.  Bhilarete  Chasles,  ICrnest  Renan,  Hippolyte  Ri- 
gaiul,  Gustave  Blanche,  Ste.  Beuve,  Charles  de  Reinusat, 
Albert  de  Broglie,  Edmond  About,  Theopliile  Gautier 
Leon  Delahordi*,  Jules  •Janin,  the  dramatic  lenille- 
tonist,  and  Taine  ami  Lemoinne.  For  the  last  few 
years,  however,  French  literature  hais  been  falling 
off.  The  literary  movement,  which  commenced  with 
tlie  Restoration,  seems  to  be  now  nearly  exhausted;  and 
though  tliere  lias  been  little  lalliiig  ott  in  intellectual 
activity,  the  rising  g4‘iieraii<in  ot  writers  are  not  on  the 
whole  equal  to  their  predecessors.  See  Yaii  Laun’s 
Hist.  French  Eit. 

Frencli  l^ick,in  7;^/.,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co, 
I'reiieli'niaci,  pi.  FRb.\cu.MLN.  A  native  or  inhab 
ilaiit  Ot  Frame. 

Bay,  in  Miine,  an  arm  of  the  Atlan 
tic  Or»  au,  ill  Hancock  co. ;  Lat.  44®  15'  N.,  Lon.  b-S®  25'  V\ 
French  .Hills,  in a  B.O.  ol  Bradford  co 
French  .Hountain,  in  Sew  York-,  a  post-office  ol 
Warren  co.  . 

Frcnch'-|>lc,  n.  {^Eovl.)  The  great  spotted  V>  oodpecker, 
Picus  major. 

Freiich'-|>lnni, /i.  {Bot.)  See  Bkunus. 
French'-polishins:,  n.  (.JrG'aml  Manuf.)  A  method 
of  polishing  Hal  burlaceswith  a  solution  of  gum  or  gum- 
resin  in  spirits  For  this  purpose  the  polish  is  iiiade 
niore  fluiti  than  the  hard-\vi>od  lacijuer  used  in  polishing 
turned  snrtaces,  in  onler  tliat  it  may  siiread  easily  and 
dry  less  rapidly.  As  the  friction  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  im'ti*ui  of  the  hand  in  French-polishing,  inoi 
time  is  retpiired  tliun  in  polibhing  turned  works.  There 
are  a  great  many  recipes  for  making  Freiich-polish. 
which  Vary  grc^atlv,  its  some  prefer  it  very  thin,  and 
others  tolerably  thick.  One  of  the  simplebt  methods  v 
to  dissolve  lbs.  ol  shel-lac  in  one  gallon  ol  spirits  of 
wine  without  heat.  Copal,  sandanu-,  mastic,  and  gum 
Arabic  are  sometimes  employed.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  varnish  thicker  than  is  required  lor  use,  and  to  tliin 
it  down  with  spirit  W’hen  being  used. 

Froiicll  Kaiicli,  in  Idaho,  a  B.  <>.  of  Nez  Perces  co 
FrcMicIl  Kapicis,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Crow 

Wing  CO.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Crow  Wing. 

Frciicli  River,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  taking  its 
rise  in  Lake  Nipissing,  and  flowing  M  .  into  Georgian 
Bav,  m  Lat.  45®53' N.,  Lon.  81®  5' W. 

FrcncIi  River,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  enters  Ilud' 
son’s  Bay  in  Lat.  51®  8'  N.,  Lon.  81®  W. 

French  Scl'lleiiieiit,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-olnco  oi 
Livingston  parish.  /.it  i 

Frcnch'ton,  in  W.  Virginia,  a.  post-village  of  Upshur 
cf..,  about  l(«l  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Wheeling. 
Frciich'lowii,  in  Michigan,  &  township  of  Monrooco. 
pnjK  about  1.80b. 

Frciichtown,  in  Npw  Jersey,  n  post-village  of  Hun 
terdon  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  13  m.  abov* 
Lambertville;  alxuit  800. 

Frcnclilowii.  in  Penyisylvania,  a  village  of  Bradloni 
CO.,  about  U’.fi  m.  N.  of  IlaVrisluirg.  ,  c*  m  • 

French  Village,  in  Illinois,  a  jiost-villago  of  bt.  Glair 
CO.,  about  8  in.  Fi  S.E-  of  St.  Louis, 


Frcnch-vilic,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Frcnch'-white,  n.  Finely  pulverized  talc. 

Frcncla'-will4»%V,  n.  The  rosebay-wdllow-herb. 
rciictic,  {fre~n>  t'lk,)  a.  [Fr. /rtwe/hyt/e.]  F'rantic ;  fren- 
zie<l:  III, id;  distracteti ;  raving, 
rcnct'ical,  a.  .Mad;  frenetic. 

Frcncnfsc,  (freh-naz',)  or  Grand  Lake,  a  lake  of  New 
Brunswick,  aiiout  0  m  E.  ot  Fredericton. 

Frcn  zical,  a.  Bartakiiigof  trenzy. 

•'rcn'xic^l,  a.  Aflecteil  willi  frenzy  or  mailiiess. 
rcn'zy,  n.  [Fr.  phrimsir ;  Gr.  phrenesu,  or  phrenitis, 
inflaiiimatiun  of  the  brain,  from  phren,  the  mind.  See 
FkaN'IIC.]  Dibonler  of  the  mind;  delirium;  madness; 
distraction;  franlieness;  rage:  —  any  violent  agitation 
ol  tlie  mind  approaching  to  distraction. 

•'rc'qncncy,  Fre'qiicncc,  «.  [Vr./mqumce;  Lat. 
frKjutntia,  Worn  frp»iupns.]  A  return  or  occurrence  of  a 
thing  often  repeated  at  short  intervals. —  Concurrence  ; 
full  assemhlv. 

Frcquent,‘(/rc'/.«’'^0  a.  [FT./rt^tient,  from  Lat./r«- 
qurns.  Etyinol.  uncertain.]  Taking  place  frequently 
or  often;  often  seen  or  done;  often  happening  at  short 
intervals ;  often  occurring  ;  taking  place  time  after  time, 
or  on  many  occasions. 

'i\  a.  [Liit./rtqupnlo,irom/7'e<juens.]  To  visit  often  ;  to 
resort  tooften  or  habitually. 

rcqnciita'f  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fregtientatio.]  A 
crowding  together;  frequent  use;  act  or  habit  of  visit¬ 
ing  often. 

rcqnoiit'ntive,  a.  [It  freqnentativo-,  Lat.  fregtien- 
tativus.]  Denoting  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 
— Ap])lied  to  viTbs. 

— n.  A  verb  which  denotes  the  frequent  occurrence  or 
repetition  of  an  action. 

Fro  queiited,  p.  a.  Often  visited. 

Fro'qnontly,  adr.  Olten ;  olt;  oftentimes;  many 
times;  at  slmrt  intervals ;  commonly. 

Fro'quoiitiiofis,  n.  tiuality  of  being  frequent  oroften 
repeated 

Fro'riohs,  FRiEMiicn  'fuEODOR,  an  eminent  German 
physician  and  professor  of  medicine,  b.  at  Bei  lin,  1S19. 
In  1838  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen,  w  here 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  natural 
sciences.  Alter  his  graduation  in  1840,  and  attenilanco 
at  the  lectures  of  Schiinlein  and  DiefTenbach  in  Berlin, 
he  addressed  himself  to  practical  clieiuistry,  and  made 
H  ri'putatlon  as  an  oculist.  After  ^isiti^g  the  schools 
ami  hospitals  in  Prague,  Vienna.  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  to  lurther  his  studies  in  pathological  anatomy, 
he  settled  in  Giittingen  as  lecturer  on  medicine,  nml 
achieved  great  popularity.  In  1851  he  went  as  Professor 
of  Pathology  and  'J  lierapeiitics  to  Breslau,  where  he  be¬ 
came  also  i'irector  of  tin*  M«sHcal  Clinic.  In  1850  P. 
was  calleil  to  succeed  Schiinlein  in  Berlin  as  Director 
of  the  riediad  (  linic  in  thoCliarife  Hospital.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  w'ork,  however,  is  Elinih  der  Lphrrkranlhntm, 
with  atlas  —  which  has  been  translated  into  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian  languages. 

Fros'oo,  «.  [It.,  fresh.]  Coolness;  freshness. 

{Paint.)  A  method  of  painting  by  incorporating  the 
ctdors  with  the  fresli  or  w’et  wall-plasti-r,  or  sul  fresco 
xnlonaco,  upon  the  fresh  coat.  M  hen  dry,  such  paint¬ 
ings  become  as  permanent  us  the  wall  itself.  This 
method  is  very  ancient.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
can  he  tnued  even  to  Egypt,  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
mere  wall-coloring  or  staining:  hut  for  works  of  high 
art.  it  W’as  not  cleveloped  until  after  the  time  of  Giotto; 
and  tin*  first  genuine  fresco-painting, called  huon  fresco, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Pietro  d'Orvieto,  executed 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  in  1390.  The  earlier  w-all 
paintings  arc  executed  in  what  the  Italians,  to  distin- 
guisli  it  from  hvon  fresco,  now  call  f resco-spcco,  or  dry 
fresco,  literally  a  contradiction.  But  in  the  case  (if 
SPCCO  painting,  the  dry  wall  wa.s  well  saturated  witli 
water,  and  the  tints,  all  mixed  with  lime,  were  applied 
while  the  wall  was  wet,  and  when  drying  were,  tlirongh 
the  admixture  of  lime,  incorporated  with  it.  Butm 
fresco  can  only  be  executed  in  small  portions,  just  as 
much  as  the  painter  can  execute  in  a  single  day;  the 
parts,  therefore,  marked  out  for  the  day  s  work  are  dis¬ 
tinct  portions  offigures  or  objects,  whicli  are  not  injured 
by  being  surrounded  by  a  sharp  outline.  —  A  new'  iimde 
of  creating  durable  picture.s  upon  walls  has  been  lately 
invented,  to  which  has  been  applied  tlie  luimeol  Stereo- 

Fr<‘s'c*o,  (Al,)  adr.  In  the  cool,  fresh  air;  as,  an  al 
fresco  entertaiiinient. 


great  philosophical  expouii  .. . 

and  A,.gu.tin  Tl.ierry,  tl.e  I  _ A  co^about  50  m.  S.W.  of  St 


die  Ages,  Stand  foremost  among  •,  ,,  • 

raoveinent.  Sismondi.  Michelet,  and  Henn  Miutin 
have  each  devoted  their  efforts  to  a  full  recital  ol  the 
general  history  of  France;  wliile  De  Barante,  after  giv 
lug  in  his  Uistoire  des  Vuesdt  liouryogne  (1824b  an 
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Fronoli  Villayro,  in  Missmiri,  a  P.O.  of  St.  Francis  co 
Fr<‘iic*h'villt‘.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ]>o8t-villageot  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  about  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Clearfield. 
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I'rosli.  u.  IS 

fresco ;  Fr.  /)’, 


Sax.  ferse ;  Ger.  frvsch  ;  Ital..  Sp,,  Port. 


■ais,  fiaiehe.] 


liaving  tin*  color  and  ap- 
nnt  impaired  or 


pcarance  of  young,  tliriviiig  plants;  not  impaired  or 
fa.lcd  ;  having  tliea|,i,earunceof  a  liealtliy  yontli ;  florid  ; 
rmliiv  recently  grown,  made,  or  ol.lained;  new:  re¬ 
cent'  active;  lively;  vigorous;  l.risk;  not  forgotten  or 
oliliti'i-ated ;  not  salt ;  |nire  and  cool  ;  not  warm  or 
vapiil ;  free  from  decay:  unfaded;  sweet;  not  stale. — 
IJnpractiseil :  raw;  uiiskilli'd. 

Frt-sli'Oii.  e.  <'■  sweetim  ;  to  separat,,,  as  water  from 
saline  particles;  to  take  saltness  from  anytldng. 

—I',  n.  To  grow  fresh  ;  to  lose  salt  or  saltiiess;  to  grow 
l.risk  or  strong.  . 

Frosirpiiiitff.  p.  "■  Making  or  growing  fre.sli. 

I'rosll'lV.  “'^r.  Witli  fresliness:  newly;  in  the  former 
state  renewed;  in  a  new  or  fresh  state;  with  a  healthy 
l.iok;  ru.lilily;  l.riskly;  strongly;  coolly. 

Frt'sli'tnatt.  t*.  A  novice;  one  in  tlie  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  — A  student  during  his  first  year's  residence 
at  a  college  or  university;  as.  an  Oxford  freshman. 

Fresh  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  fresh  ;  new¬ 
ness-  vigor;  spirit ;  liveliness  ;  renewed  vigor  ;  coolness; 
invigorating  quality  or  state;  rmidiness;  freedom  trom 
saltness  ;  rawness ;  briskness,  as  of  wind. 
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Fresh  Poinl,  in  X  w  For’**  a  P.  0.  of  SiilTolk  co.  | 

Fresh'-wator,  (1.  Usetl  o?iiy  to  fresh  water;  as,  ./"/yj/i- 
wa^f-r  fish.  —  Riw  ;  unskilled;  unacquainted;  A8,/resh-< 
water  Boldiers.  ! 

Fres'iiel,  AunusTiv  Jean,  an  eminent  French  natural 
philosopher,  n.  1788.  lie  was  educated  at  the  JtJcole 
Polytechnique,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  j 
of  civil-engineering  In  ISl.i  he  hecunie  distinguished 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  indarization  of  light,  an<i  inj 
182^1  was  (dected  a  mernher  of  the  Acudemy.  The  result 
of  his  great  discovery  is  shown  in  the  system  of  lens- ! 
ligJiting  apparatus,  which  haschangeil  the  mode  of  light- j 
house  illumination  over  the  whole  world,  and  is  univer-l 
sally  known  as  the  “  Fresnel  system.”  In  1825  F.  was 
elected  F.H.S.  of  London,  and  in  1827  received  the  Ilum-j 
fonl  medal  of  the  Society.  I).  1827. 

Fresnillo,  (/cM-ncW'yo.l  a  town  of  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
federation,  prov.  and  abt.  25  m.  N.of  the  city  of  ZiU'ate- 
cas ;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Fres'llo,  in  Ca/j/z/rnm,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  2,2i0  nq. 
m.  Hiverx.  Fresno,  San  Joaquin.  Cliowchilla,  and  King 
rivers.  Surface.,  diversified,*  not  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Millerton.  l*op.  abt.  5,500. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co..  abt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Millerton. 

Fret,  v.  a.  fA. S./jy^an,  to  eat  or  gnaw;  Oqt.  freshen. 
allied  to  Yr.frotter  ;  L.it./nc'/rr,  to  rub.]  To  cat  away  ; 
to  gnaw;  to  corrode;  to  wear  away;  to  hurt  or  impair 
by  attrition  ;  to  chafe. 

“  The/  would  grate  and  fre.t  the  object  metal."  —  A’ewfon. 

— To  tease;  to  irritate  ;  to  vox  ;  to  make  angry. 

•*  lojuries  from  friends  fret  and  gall.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

— To  agitate  violently  by  external  impnl.se  or  action;  as, 
Xofrtt  the  surface  of  water.  —  To  diversify;  to  variegate. 

— [.\.  fretrjan,  to  adorn.]  To  form  into  raised  work;  toi 
adorn  with  raised  work.  1 

"  The  roof  was  fretted  gold,"  —  Mdton. 


— To  furnish  with  frets,  as  an  instrument  of  music. 

— V.  n.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion  ;  as.  to  fret 
into  woml,  metal,  &c.  —  To  be  vexed,  chafed,  irritated,  or 
angry. 

*'  His  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  —  Prov.  x\x.  3. 

— To  be  agitated,  (»r  in  a  violent  commotion;  as,  rancor 
/rets  ignoble  mimls. 

— n.  Agitation  of  the  iniml ;  irritation;  ill-humor;  pee¬ 
vishness  ;  vexation.  —  .Any  agitation  of  liquors  or  other 
fluid,  by  fermeutatloD,  confinement,  or  other  cause.  —  A  i 
frith  or  strait. 

(Arch.)  An  ornament  (Fig.  1072)  used  in  classical 
architecture,  formed  by  small  fillets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  ang.es.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous. 
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Fiff.  1072.  —  FRETS. 


(Med.)  Cliafing;  herpes. 

{Mas.)  One  of  the  cross  bars  on  the  finger-boards  of 
stringed  instrumi*nts  of  ivory  or  bra.s8,  wherewith  by 
pressure  of  the  finger  the  string  is  stopped  to  produce 
a  certain  note  in  the  scale.  The  use  of  frets  is  still 
continued  on  the  Spanish  guitar,  anti  they  were  formerly 
in  constant  use  for  learners  upon  w’hat  is  called  the  bass- 
viol  ;  they  were  taken  off  wdien  the  pupil  had  learned  by 
practice  to  measure  the  accurate  distance  of  the  stops. 
On  lutes  and  viols  they  were  always  permitted  to  remain. 

(Her.)  A  figure 
resembling  two 
sticks  laid  saltier- 
wise,  and  interlaced 
with  a  muscle  (Fig. 

1073).  When  6, 8,  or 
more  pieces  are  re¬ 
presented  crossing 
and  interlacing  like  fret.  Fig.  1073.  frettt. 
lattice-work,  the 
shield  is  said  to  he/rettg. 

~^pl.  (Mining.)  The  sides  of  river-banks,  &c.,  worn  by 
attrition,  and  presnuting  a  detritus  of  ores,  stones,  Ac., 
washed  down  from  higher  localities,  and  thus  affording 
an  indication  to  the  miners  of  the  direction  in  which 
veins,  lodes,  Ac.  run 

Fret*  n.  Same  as  Frith,  7.  v. 

Fret  ful,  a.  In  a  stale  of  vexation;  peevish;  ill-hu¬ 
mored  ;  irritable ;  captious  ;  petulant ;  angry  ;  as,  a  /ret- 
/ul  disposition. 

Fret  fully,  adv.  Peevishly;  angrily. 

Fret'fulneS!^, n.  Peevishness;  ill-humor  ;  disposition 
to  fret  and  complain. 

Fret'ted,  p.  a.  Corroded;  rubbed  or  worn  away. — 
Agitated;  vexed.  —  Made  rough  on  the  surface  ;  varie¬ 
gated;  ornamented  with  fretwork.  —  Furnished  with 
frets,  as  a  musical  instrument. 

(Her.)  Interlaced  one  with  the  other ;  fretty.  See  Fret. 

Fret'teii,  a.  Rubbl'd;  marked. 

Fret'tor,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  frets. 

Fret  ting,  p.  a.  Wearing  away  ;  agitating;  vexing. — 
Making  rough  on  the  surface;  variegating. 

— n.  A  state  of  vexation;  chafing;  peevishness. 

Frel'ty,  a.  Adi>rne4l  with  fretwork.  —  See  Fret. 

Fro'tuill,  n.  [Lat.]  A  strait ;  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Fret'work,  n.  Work  adorn^  with  frets. 

Freudeiifttaclt,  (/roi'den-stat,)  a  town  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  on  the  Murg,24  ni.  from  Strasburg.  Manu/.  Prus¬ 
sian-blue,  white  lead,  and  woollens.  Pop.  4,130. 

Freudenltial,  (/roi'den-tal.)  a  town  of  Austrian  Si¬ 
lesia,  on  the  borders  of  Moravia,  20  m.  from  Troppau. 
Manu/.  ‘Woollens  aitd  linens.  Pop.  4,000. 


I  Frows'biirff,  in  Xew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Chautauqua  co. 
Fri^ws  vill**,  in  .AVw  York,  a  village  of  Ohautauijua 
1  co.,  abt.  24  111.  F.S.K.  of  Maysville. 

!  Frey'biirj;',  in  Saxony.  See  Freiberg. 

Frey’bur;^;,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Laden.  See  Frkiburo. 

'  Freysj'buwli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont- 
j  gom**ry  co.,  abt.  ->40  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Froy'tag’,  Gustav,  a  popular  German  author,  D.  1816.  lie 
is  best  Un«)wn  in  this  ctiuntry  by  bis  admirable  novel, 
Debit  and  ('redit.  which  pjissed  into  a  7th  edition  in  1858. 
FriabiTity,  Fri'ableness,  «.  [VT./riabHiU’.]  Quality 
of  being  eaMly  rubbed  down,  broken,  cniinbled,  and  rc- 
duce<l  to  powder. 

Fri'ablo,  u.  [Fr.,  from  hnt.  /riabilis,  ivotn/riare,  to 
rub  or  break  into  siiiail  pieces.]  Ea.sily  crumbled  or 
pulverized. 

Fri'ar,  [Fr./rcr^;  Lat., ^afer.  brother.]  (fled.  Hist) 
A  cotiiiiit)!!  term  applied  to  monks  of  all  orders,  founded 
on  the  sup|><)sitioii  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brotherhood 
existing  between  the  religious  persons  of  the  same  mon¬ 
astery.  More  particularly,  it  wjis  ajiplled  to  those  of 
the  mendicant  onlers  of  which  the  principal  w*ere  the 
four  following:  —  Franciscans,  Mirmrs.  or  Gray  Friars; 
Augustines;  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  anti  Carme¬ 
lites,  or  White  Friars.  In  a  more  peculiar  sense,  friar 
is  rcstnct(*d  to  such  monks  as  are  not  priests;  the  latter 
being  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of /ather. 

{Print.)  Any  part  of  a  page  wliich  has  not  received 
the  ink  in  printing. 

Fri'urly,  ndw  After  the  manner  of  a  friar. 
Fri'ar*s»-barMain,  n.  (.lAv/.)  Tlie  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  of  the  pharmacopreia.  It  is  an  alcoliolic  so¬ 
lution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu-balsam,  and  aloes;  it  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  applicaficm  to  wounds  and  ulcers. 
Frrar'si-laii'torn,  ?i.  (Me.teor.)  Same  as  CAsiORaml 
Pollux,  7.  r. 

Friar's  Point,  in  Missisdppi.  a  post-village  of  Coa¬ 
homa  CO.,  abt.  150  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jack.>on. 

Fri  ary,  n.  \  mona-stery  or  convent  of  friars,  (r.) 

—  a.  Pertaining  to  friars,  or  to  a  convent. 

Fria'tioii,  n.  [Lat.yn'a/io,  froin./Vi  /re,  to  rub  away.] 
The  act  of  breaking  up,  or  reducing  to  powder. 
Frib'blo,  a.  [Vv.  /rn'ole ;  Lat.  /t  iixjluAs  silly,  empty, 
trifling.]  Frivolous;  trifling ;  silly. 

— n.  A  frivolous,  contemptible  fellow. 

— V.  a.  To  trifle;  to  act  frivolously, 

Frib'bler,  n.  A  trifler. 

Frt'boiir;;:,  in  Switzerland.  See  Freiburg. 
Frican<l<siU,  Fkicaxd  1.  i/n'ean-do.)  n.  [Fr.  /rican- 
deau,  from  /riand,  for  /ricat^i,  dainty.]  (Otokery.)  A  ! 
ragout  of  veal. 

Fric'assee,  n.  [Vr.  /ricas<i(e,  from  /ricasser,  to  fry; 
from  Lat./n^crif, to  roast  or  fry.]  (Cookery.'^ 

A  disli  made  by  cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  smali  ] 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in  a /rying-pan, 
or  a  like  utensil,  with  a  thick  sauce. 

— V.  a.  To  dress  in  fricassee. 

Fric'ative,  a.  [Lat.  /ricaiivus.  from  /rieatio,  a  rul>- 
bing,  from /ricare,  to  rub.J  (l^oniinc.)  Produced  by  the 
friction  or  ru.stling  of  the  breath,  intonated  or  nnin- 
tonated,  through  a  narrow  opening  between  two  of  the  - 
mouth-organs  ;  uttered  through  a  narrow  approach,  but 
not  with  a  complete  closure  of  the  organs  of  urticula-  | 
tion,  and  hence,  capable  of  being  continued  or  pro-  j 
longed  ;  —  said  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  as /,  r,  s, 
z.  Ac.  —  Webster.  j 

Frick,  (Fower,)a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  thecanton  j 
of  Aargau,  in  the  Frickthal,  to  which  district  it  gives 
its  name.  P)p.  1,900.  —  The  Dhtrict  of  Frickthal  ex-  j 
tends  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhine,  from  Augst  to 
Botzberg,  and  h.is  an  area  of  abt.  PX)  sq.  m.  The  pop., 
numbering 20 Is  employedchiefly  in  cotton-spinning, 
and  trading  in  wine,  cattle,  and  timber. 

Fric’kle,  w.  A  bushel-ba-sket. 

Frick's  Oa|>,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Walker  co.,  1 
abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Miiledgeville. 

Fric  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lwt.  frictio.  from /Vic- 
turn,  to  rub.]  (J/cc/i.)  The  resistance  which  a  nniving 
body  meets  with  from  tiie  surface  of  the  body  on  which 
it  moves.  As  no  surfaces  are  perfectly  smooth,  the  im¬ 
perceptible  a-sperities,  which  may  be  siipjiosed  to  exist 
on  all  surfaces,  however  hiahly  polished,  become  to 
some  extent  interlocked,  and  a  certain  amount  of  force 
is  requisite  to  overcome  the  mutual  resistance  to  motion 
of  the  two  surfaces,  and  to  maintain  the  sliding  motion 
even  when  it  lias  been  effected.  By  increasing  the  pres¬ 
sure,  the  resisting  power  of  F.  is  increased ;  wliile,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  rendering  the  surfaces  more  smooth, 
and  by  lubrication,  the  resistance  to  motion  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  although  it  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  Strictly, 

F.  sliould  be  called  a./bree,  except  in  a  n<*g:itive  sense. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  tendency  of  force  is  to  produce 
motion,  or,  if  it  does  oppose  motion,  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  a  tendency  to  produce  motion  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  F.  is,  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  motion  in  every  direction.  F.  is  essentially 
a  passive  resistance,  a  negative  force,  produced  by  pres-  ] 
sure,  to  which  it  bears  such  relation  that  its  amount 
may  be  measured  by  the  same  unit,  and  he  enunciated 
in  the  same  terms.  The  jirincipal  law's  with  regard  to 
F.  are  as  follows: — Law  1.  Tiie  F.  bears  to  the  pressure 
upon  the  surfaces  in  contact  a  ratio  which  i«  constant  for 
the  same  materials  with  the  same  condition  of  surfaces. 
Thus,  if  the  surface  of  one  body  be  pressed  upon  that  of 
another  with  a  certain  force,  and  if  the  force  be  doubleii, 
the  friction  will  be  doubled:  if  the  pressure  be  tripled, 
the  F.  w’ill  be  tripled,  Ac.  Law  2.  The  measure  of  F.  is 
independent  of  the  extent  of  surface,  the  pressure  and 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  surfaces  remaining 
the  same.  LawZ.  The is  entirely  independent  of  the 
velocity  of  continuous  motion.  These  laws,  although 
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.  stated  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  two  smooth  snr- 
a  faces,  are  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  rubbing  parts 
of  every  machine.  It  is  always  found  that  the  friction  is 
greater  between  snbsUinces  coinp<isod  of  the  same  niate- 
L  rial  than  between  the  surfaces  of  heteiogeneous  bodies. 
— Tlie  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together;  attrition  ;  al>- 
rasion  ;  confrication  ;  —  used  in  medicine  as  a  means  of 
e  exciting  the  vital  properties  ot  the  skin.  —  Wterrester, 

,  Frie'tional.  a.  That  relates  to,  or  is  caused  by  friction. 

.  Fric'tioil-cllltch,  n.  (Jfac/i.)  A  shell  or  box  fixed 
r  oil  the  end  of  a  ilriving-shaft,  fitteil  by  a  conical  pieco 
which  slides  on  a  feather,  or  iiused  part,  at  the  end  of 
anotlier  shaft,  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  at  pleasure  by 
}  the  cone  being  force<l  into  the  shell  hy  a  le\er  or  screw, 
r  This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  dri\ing  machines,  the 
parts  of  which  are  enbjecttHl  to  violent  strains,  as  the 
)  pressure  upon  the  clutch  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  allow 
1  it  to  slide  when  the  strain  is  too  great  to  be  borne  salely 
1  by  the  machine. 

*  Fric'tioiiless,  a.  Having  no  friction. 

Fri'<lay,  «.  [A.^./rig-dirg.  from  Frigga,  the  goddess  of 

?  marriage,  wife  of  Odin  (»r  \V odan,  and  dteg^  a  <lay  ;  Ger. 

;  Freitag."]  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  formerly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  Scandinavian  Venu.s.  Friga,  or  Frigga,  from 

*  whence  it  derives  its  name. — The  Dies  VeneHs,  or  day  of 
Venus  among  the  Romans. 

Frio<l,  imp.  andpp.  of  Fry,  7.  v. 

\  — p.a.  Heated;  agitated. 

Fi*io€l'l>or;r,(/r/’<»(2'6a4>7,)a  town  of  Bavaria,  28  m.  from 
Miinicli ;  pop.  2,000. 

I  Frioirbergr*.  b  towm  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  15  m.  N.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  A  seminary  for  teachers  is  lo- 
I  cated  here.  P<p.  abt.  5,000. 

.  Fried'berg;,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Germany, 
i  none  ofthem  with  a  population  of  over  5,iKX)  —  High  F., 
20  m.  from  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  was  the  scene  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Austrians  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1745. 
FriocloiiHbur;::,  (/ree'denz-burg,)  in  Pennsylvania,  d, 
post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.IV,  of  PotU- 
ville. 

[  Frie'^lensville*  in  Pennsylvania, n.  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 
Frie(ilaii<l«  {/reed'land.)  a  name  comm<m  to  many 
German  towns,  with  pojmlations  varying  from  1,500  to 
5.000. 

Frio<llan<l«  a  town  of  K.  Prussia,  36  m.  S.E.  of  Kb- 
nipberg  :  Lat.  64*^  26'  X.,  Lon.  21®  E  It  is  famous  fl>r 
being  the  scene  of  tlie  victory  gained  by  Napoleon  1. 
over  the  Rus.-<i:ins  and  Prussians  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1807,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Pr/p.  2.600. 
Friecllaiicl,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Wiltig,  near 
the  Prussian  border.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  or 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  from  which  the  famous  \Vallen- 
stein  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  F.  }*op.  of  town  4,400. 
Frieii<l«  {/rend.)  n.  [.4.  ^./reond.  pp.  oi/retm,  to  love; 
Ger./'cewm/.]  One  joim*d  to  another  by  mutual  good¬ 
will  and  esteem  ;  a  well-wisln'r;  an  intimate  associate 
or  acquaintance.  —  An  attendant;  a  companion.  —  A 
favorer ;  one  who  is  propitious  ;  also,  a  favorite.— A  term 
of  salutation  ;  a  familiar  coinpellation.  —  One  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sect  popularly  ciilled  Quakers. 

— V.  a.  To  favor  ;  to  befriend  ;  to  countenance ;  to  support. 

"  t  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend." — .^haJu. 
Frieinl  arrovo,  in  Tllittais,  a  post-office  of  Waba.sh  co. 
Frioii<ries»,  a.  Wanting  countenance  or  support; 
destitute:  forlorn. 

Friend'lily,  adv.  In  a  friendly  manner. 
Friosid'liiioHK^  ?i.  Friendly  disposition;  exercise  of 
benevolence  or  kindness. 

Frien«l'ly,  a.  Having  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a 
friend;  kind;  favorable;  benevolent ;  disposition  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  of  another.  —  Disjioseii  to  peace;  ami¬ 
cable;  social;  not  hostile:  neighborly;  ns,  on /riendly 
terms. —  Favorable;  propitious;  salutary;  promoting 
the  good  of;  as,  a breeze. 

Friendly  (or  Tonga)  Islands,  a  group  in  the  8. 
Pitcific  Ocean,  forming  an  archipelago  of  very  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  consisting  of  more  than  150  islands,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  either  mere  rocks  or  shoals, 
or  desert  spots.  Most  of  them  are  of  coral  formation  ; 
but  some  of  them  are  volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  in 
Tofua  there  is  an  active  volcano.  Lat.  between  1,3®  and 
25®  S.,  Lon.  between  172®  and  177®  W.  The  princijial 
member  of  the  group  is  Tfmgatahu  or  Sacred  Tanga, 
which  contains  aht.  7,500  inhiibitaiits.  The  F.  Islands 
were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  but  were  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  from  the  firm  alliance  that  seemed  to 
subsist  among  the  natives,  and  from  their  roui  teous 
behavior  to  strangers.  Among  the  products  of  the 
islands  are  yams,  plantains,  cocoa-mits.  hogs,  fowls,  fish, 
and  all  sorts  of  sliell-fieh  Tlie  F.  1.  were  first  visited 
by  missionaries  in  1797.  In  1827  the  Weslejan  Metho¬ 
dists  succeeded  in  the  work  of  evangelization,  and  their 
labors  w'ere  finally  crow  ned  with  such  succe-s  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  now  Christians.  Nearly  all  the 
islands  are  under  the  rule  of  one  Cbiistian  chief  culled 
King  George.  Fhp.  abt.  25,lX)0. 

FrioiidM,  or  The  Religions  Society  of 

Friends,  from  its  rise  under  George  Fox  (7.  r.)  in  the 
17tlirent.,  has  always  maintained  its  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledging  them 
to  be  the  only  fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines. 
They  do  not  call  them  the  Word  of  <iod,  because  this 
appellation,  they  believe,  is  applied  by  the  writers  of 
the  Scriptnre.s  to  that  eternal  power  by  wbicli  the 
worlds  were  made. — Immediate  lievelntion.  The  highest 
privilege  granted  to  man  is  that  of  holding  communion 
with  the  Author  of  his  being;  there  can  be  no  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  but  from  immediate  revelation.  — 
In  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  there  is  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  observed  between  the  Divine  Light,  which  is 
the  medium,  and  the  conscience,  whi<-h  is  the  organ  of 
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spiritual  perception.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Friends  thatl 
the  light  of  Divine  truth,  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  appears  to  j 
all  men :  to  the  wicked  he  conies  as  a  reprover  for  sin,  1 
but  to  llie  obedient  as  a  comforter  in  rijfhteousness.  —  j 
Thf  Origiruil  and  Presmt  State  of  Man.  It  is  a  Scriptural ! 
doctrine,  among  Friends,  that  neither  righteousness  nor| 
unrighteousness  can  be  transmitted  b^*  inheritance,  but 
every  man  will  be  judged  ‘•according  to  bis  deeds.” — 
TUe  Dix'inf  BHng.  The  unity,  oniuipresence.  omniscience, 
and  omnip  dence  of  God,  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  goiHltu'SS,  are  fully  set  fortli  in  the  Scriptures  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  “  I,  even  I,  j 
am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  saviour."  •  •  J 
lu  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  are  taught  toaddre.ss 
the  Most  Iligli  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  our  t'a- 
ther  in  Heaven,  and  to  place  our  trust  in  him  alone  ^ 
whi>  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  That  spiritual  influence  by  whi*  h  tlie  Most| 
High  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  His  Word. 
The  term  ('UHst  is  applie<l  by  the  ap'>stk*s  to  the  Spirit] 
of  Got!  as  inaiiifested  in  man.  It  is  written  that  *•  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Go<l  sent  forth  his  stm,! 
made  of  a  woman,  nnvle  under  the  law  to  re«Ieein  them  i 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons,  and  heainse  yo  are  8t>n<,  tlod  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spini  of  His  Sm  into  your  hearts,  crying 
Abba,  Father.”  {Gal.  iv.  4.)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  the  same,  as  further  appears  by  the 
following  text:  **  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  th* 
spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  t?od  dwell  in  you. 
Now.  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  ho  is 
none  of  his.”  (Rotn.  viii.  9.)  The  most  full  and  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Woni,  or  Logos,  was  in 
Jesus  ClirUt,  the  iminaculHte  Son  of  God,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  w  is  miraculon.'^ly  conceived  and 
born  of  a  virgin.  In  him  the  manhood  was  entirely 
sul'joct  to  the  Divinity.  *•  He  took  not  on  him  tlie  nature 
of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  see  l  of  .\hrahani.” 
There  was  in  him  no  c  irruption,  and  the  spirit  of  evil 
hail  no  power  over  him.  U-ing“inall  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are.  yet  without  sin,”  (Heb.  iv  15.)  “a 
man  approved  of  God  by  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs, 
which  G'hI  did  hy  him.”  (.4c/s  li.  His  powerful 

preaching.  Ills  wonderful  minicles.  liis  patience  under 
suffering,  and  his  triumphant  resurrection,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Divine  Word,  or  “Spirit  of  the  Lor'I.” 
which  dwelt  in  him,  for  Ho  said,  **  The  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.”  {John  xiv,  10.) 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  liis  life  and  light  — tlie  in¬ 
dwelling  of  Divine  power  —  the  Word  or  Spirit  whicli 
was  and  is  manifi*ste«l  in  him.  and  which  through  him 
gives  life  to  all  his  member’*,  for  “it  plea.*ied  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,"  and  “of  his  tul- 
ness  have  we  all  receive*!,  and  grace  for  grace.”  The 
life  is  often  called,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  blo^al.  for  “  the 
bl'Xid  is  the  life,”  or  “tlie  life  is  iu  the  blood,"  and  as 
in  the  natitntl  body  llie  Idood  conveys  nourishment  to  j 
every  part  and  sustains  life  in  it.  so  in  the  spiritual  r 
body,  every  living  member  is  siistalne*!  by  the  Hie  or 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  “  To  in  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him:  ami, 
one  Lord  Jesus  Chri-it,  by  whom  are  all  things,  ami  we' 
by  him.”  (I  Cor.  viii.  6.)  As  Moses  w;is  a  mediator,  to] 
onlain  the  legal  dispensation  ( G-il.  iii.  19),  so  Jesus  Christ 
was  and  is  the  nii'diator  of  the  New  Oivenant :  fii'st,  to 
proclaim  am!  exemplif)*  it  in  the  day  ol  his  outward 
advent,  and  J<lly,  through  all  tim  -  in  the  ministrationsof 
his  spirit.  —  .Sh/ra/ion  (.'hrist.  The  great  work  of  the 
Mes.slali  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  pissage  whicli  lie  read  from  Isaiah  in 
the  synagogue  at  N  «z  ireth.  “  The  Spirit  ol  the  Li*rd  is 
np<»n'  me  beciiuse  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearte*!.  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cu|»tives,  and  n  c  >v- 1 
eringof  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  llieni  that 
are  hniised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
“.Knd  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This  *l  ty  is  this  scrip¬ 
ture  fulfille*!  in  your  ears.”  {Lu':e  iv.  lS-21.)  He  came 
to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  Truth  and  Lne  in 
the  hearts  of  mankiml,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  evil.  Then  was  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  succeeding  generations  have  built,  and  no  moral 
reform  of  value  tir  permiuency  can  tike  place  uiiles.s  it 
be  founded  on  Christian  principles  It  is  the  life  of  God, 
or  “Spirit  of  Truth,”  revealed  in  the  soul,  that  purifies 
and  saves  from  sin.  When  Jesns  told  the  jieople,  “Ex¬ 
cept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man.  ainl  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,”  he  <lid  not  ullinie  to  llie 
fle.sh  and  bl«>od  of  his  oniwaril  l>ody,  but  to  the  life  and 
power  of  God  which  dwelt  in  him  and  spake  through 
U'xm  —  Rtgemration.  It  was  declared  by  our  Lord, 
“Except  a  man  be  horn  again  he  canmd  see  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  {John  iii.  3.)  This  new  birth  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  carnal  nature,  for  “that  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and  after- 
wani  that  which  is  spiritual.”  (1  Cinr  xv.  4fl.)  —  There  is 
implanted  in  every  sou)  a  germ  of  divine  life,  compared 
by  the  blesse*!  Jesus  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
is  among  the  smallest  of  seeds.  By  yielding  ohe.iience 
to  the  gentle  intimations  of  Divine  gi-ace,  or  to  those 
stronger  c<invictions,  called  “  the  reproofs  of  instruction 
which  are  the  way  of  life,”  a  vital-  change  takes  place.— 
Christian  Perfection  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  nn- 
reserveil  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  through  perfec  t 
love  to  Goii,  which  preserves  the  soul  from  the  practice 
of  sinning.— It  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
work  of  George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  to  draw  the| 
attention  of  mankind  from  a  reliance  upon  the  outward  , 
form,  to  an  experience  of  the  inward  power  of  rcdignm.  ] 


They  believed  lliat  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  reign  | 
of  God  estHbli.'*hed  in  tlie  soul,  and  that  his  baptism  and 
supper  are  not  material,  but  spiritual;  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  typifietl  by  the  •‘divers  washings”  under  the  law, 
the  water-baplUm  of  John,  and  tlie  Jewish  pa.ssover. — 
The  principal  testimonies  of  Friends  are  Hie  following, 
viz.:  A  pure  .spiritual  wor^hip.  A  free  gospel  ministry. 
Religious  liberty.  A  testimony  against  war;  oaths; 
slavery;  the  use,  as  a  beverage,  of  spirituous  liquors; 
and  against  vain  ftsliions,  corrupting  amusements,  and 
flattering  titles.  N.  M.  J. —  Extracts  from  Rules  of  Dis- 
cipline..  If  any  in  membership  with  ns  shall  blaspheme 
or  speak  profanely  of  Aimiuhty  G*kI,  Christ  Jesu.s,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  early  to  be  tenderly 
treated  with.  .  .  .  But  should  any  persist  in  their  error, 
or  deny  the  clivinity  of  oiir  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns 
Clirist,  the  immediaie  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scri[*tures,  it  is  niaiiitest  they 
are  not  one  in  faith  with  us.  .  .  .  (p.  *27.)  We  earnestly 
advise  .  .  .  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  whi«  h  set  forth 
the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful 
works,  blessed  resurrection,  ascension,  and  mediation 
of  our  Lord  and  S.ivioiir  Jesns  Christ,  and  that  Friends 
eilucate  their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important 
truths,  as  well  as  of  the  inwanl  manifestation  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ip.  100.)  —  For  further  expo- 
siti  'D  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following:  George  Fox's  8  vols.;  Bir- 

clay's  Ap  -logy ;  Barclay's  Catechism;  U'dliani  Penn's 
Work's;  Jsaac  Prninytons  Works;  B  >u'7}as  on  the 
Ministry;  Friends  Miscellany,  by  J.  &  I.  Conily,  12 
voi«. ;  Thos  Stary's  Orncersatinns,  by  N.  Richardson; 
HisOiry  of  Friends,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  4  vols.;  Life  of 
George  Fix,  by  S.  M.  Janney;  Life  of  D'a.  Penn,  by 
S.  M.  Janney:  Discipline,  of  Friends  ;  Omcr.rsations  on 
Rfliginui  Subfets,  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

Friends,  or  Qu\k.;r8,  C*^Orthodox.")  The  organization 
of  the  Friends  as  a  distinct  society  or  church  was  not 
the  result  of  any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect.  Tliey 
did  not  profess  to  establi’*!!  a  new  religion,  or  claim  to 
liave  disc.overed  any  new  truth.  Their  object  was  the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity.  Especially  they  were 
led  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  living  ami  infallible  Gui<le,  as  a  precious 
and  glorious  re.ility.  They  never  held  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit  ns  a  mere  theory,  ar  ignore<l  the  great  truth 
that  this  unspeakable  gift  proceedeii  from  the  adorable 
Giver,  and  was  consequent  upon  the  ileath  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  lor*oiir  sakes  laid  down  his  life 
upon  Calvary.  They  always  regartied  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  as  described  in  our  Lord's  words  : 

“  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you;  but  if  I  depart  1  will  send  him  unto  you.” 
{John  xvi.  7.)  This  truth  George  Fox  began  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  but  as  a 
priceless  jewel  thrown  a.-ide,  ami  hidden  under  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  dognnis  and  forms.  The  Divine  Spirit  asserted 
Himself  almost  sinmltaneonsly  in  the  hearts  of  many 
contemporaries,  wiio  were  ready  to  respond  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Fox,  “It  is  the  very  truth.”  —  Christ  the  object  of 
faith,  the  Spirit  the  transformingpower.was  the  doctrine 
of  the  first  Friemls,  as  it  lias  ever  been  that  o!  their  true 
successors.  The  Divinity  of  our  Lonl  was  nf»t  called  in 
question  bv  tlie  teachers  of  that  day,  whilst  the  guid- 
an  e  of  His  Spirit,  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience, 
w.is  denied  or  ignore*! :  and  hence  the  pnuninence  given 
to  the  latter  tmth,  and  the  comparative  silence  n'spect- 
ing  the  other,  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  The  epithet  ^'Quakers”  was  given  in  derision, 
and  has  been  rather  submitted  to  than  accejite*!  by  them; 
their  name,  as  a  b«xly,  is  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
The  Society  embraces  a  membership  of  about  80.000, 
an*i  c*msi8U  of  twelve  Yearly  Meetings,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  diocesan,  h.aving  each  a  define*!  territorial  juris- 
di«  ti*>n.  The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  Lond»>n,  the 
records  of  which  are  pres**rved  from  the  year  1672. 
There  are  settlements  of  Friends  in  France,  Germany, 
N*.>rwHy,  and  several  parts  of  Auslralasi:i,  all  acknowl¬ 
edging  subordination  to  tlie  London  Yearly  Meeting.  In 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  no  Frien<l.  who  is  true  t*>  the 
principles  of  the  J^iely,  will  speak  without  feeling  a 
direct  call  and  movement  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  for  tlie  ser¬ 
vice.  Ehlers  are  app*unted,  who  are  believe*!  to  be  j>ru- 
dent  persons,  and  it  is  their  *luty  to  counsel,  foster,  and 
aid  the  ministers,  and  either  to  encoumge  or  restrain 
the  vocal  offerings  of  tht»se  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  md  believed  to  be 
called  of  Grwi  to  the  work.  No  system  of  the*)b>gic  train¬ 
ing  as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry  is  known  or  could 
be  p*Tmitted  among  the  Friends.  Tliey  are  favorable  to 
education,  and  provide  for  its  free  extension  to  the  chil- 
dr«‘n  of  poor  members;  hut  they  regard  it  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  His  own  minis¬ 
ters,  an*i  to  instruct  them  what  they  shall  say.  It  Is,  how¬ 
ever,  considere*!  the  duty  of  all,  and  especially  of  those 
who  stand  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  l>e  diligent  ami 
prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  {Scriptures.  Tl»e 
l)rivilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  both  secretly  and  vf)cally, 
under  a  reverent  and  filial  sense  of  the  character  of  the 
enpigement,  are  regarded  a.s  of  the  very  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  believed  that  “  men  ought  always  to  pray,” 
but  a  jealousy  is  felt  lest  any  should,  in  a  light  an<i  fliiv 
pant  way,  rush  into  this  exercise.  A  practical  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency  and  headship  «)f  Christ  in  His 
clinrch  characterizes  their  meetings.  Before  any  one  I 
shall  pray  v*»cally  in  their  meetings,  it  is  requisite  that/ 
a  dii-ect  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt’ 
the  offering.  —  'fhe  So<iety  of  Friends  is  not  at  issue 
witli  other  orthodox  churches  on  tlie  general  p*>int8 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word] 
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Trinity,  they  reverently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three; 
the  Father,  llie  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  the  only-hegotten  of 
the  Father,  hy  wlmm  are  all  things,  wh*»  is  the  mediator 
between  G*jd  and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  pn>- 
ceeileth  fr*mi  ihe  Father  and  the  Son — Ox k  Gnn,  blessed 
forever.  Th«*y  accept  in  its  tiiliiess  the  testimony  of 
ll*»ly  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  (»f 
Christ,  a-s  the  prmnised  Messiah,  the  Won!  ma<le  flesh, 
the  atonement  for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  They  have  no  reliance  upon  any  *»ther  name,  no 
hope  of  salvation  that  is  not  based  up*>n  his  ineritoriiui’' 
death  on  the  cross.  The  clmrge  that  they  deny  Christ 
to  be  God,  William  Penn  denounced  as  “most  untrue 
ami  uncharitable, ”  saying,  ‘‘  We  truly  and  expressly  «»wn 
Him  to  he  so,  acc  ording  to  the  Scripture.”  As  fully  do 
they  admit  Ids  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  iimn, 
“sin  only  excepted.**  They  so  fully  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the  inwanl  revelation 
thereof  they  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  God's 
glory,  or  to  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 
Without  the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  tlie  Father  through  the  Son.  nor  what  to  pray 
for  as  they  ought.  Th«*ir  whole  code  of  belief  calls  f**r 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance 
of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  “through  whose  renewe*! 
a-sbistiince,”  8;iy8  one  of  tiieir  writers,  “  they  are  enabled 
to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  perh^ct 
in  their  present  rank.”  As  it  was  the  design  of  Christ, 
in  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a  comforter  Ilis  Spirit 
to  liis  *liscipUs.  so  it  is  with  Ilis  Spirit  that  He  hnplized 
and  d*)tli  baptize  them,  it  being  impossible,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Friends,  that  an  outward  ablution  should 
wash  from  the  spirit  of  man  the  stains  of  sin.  And  it 
is  l»y  His  {Spirit,  also,  that  his  followers  are  enabled  to 
partake  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord.  They  have  ever 
regarded  war  ns  im  onbistent  with  Christianity.  For  this 
they  refer  to  the  teacliings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  to 
the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  ami  to  the  witness 
for  truth  in  their  own  i-onsciences,  tested  and  confirnie*! 
by  the  Sacred  writings.  Tliey  consider  oaths  to  be  inad¬ 
missible,  as  being  positively  forbidden  by  our  Lord  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  this  testimony  was 
made  the  occasion  of  inflicting  severe  penaltif-s  upon  the 
first  Friends.  When  their  persecutors  failed  to  convb  t 
them  upon  false  charges,  it  was  customary  to  administer 
the  test-oaths  to  them,  on  refusing  to  take  which  ih^y 
were  thrown  into  prison.  They  decline  t*)  employ  the 
comidimetilary  an*l  false  language  of  the  world,  and  to 
apply  to  the  months  and  day*  the  names  given  in  honor 
of  pagan  gods,  pn-feriing  the  numerical  mmienclature 
adopted  in  the  Scripture.  In  dress  tlit-y  aim  at  plain¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  avoiding  the  riranny  of  an  ever- 
changing  f.ishion.  As  a  natural  result,  a  degn  e  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  dress  prevails  among  them,  lu  aring  iiiin  h 
resemblance  to  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  rise  of  the  {n>- 
ciety.  This  api>roach  to  uniformity,  which  at  first  was 
unintenti*>nal,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge  c)f  defence 
against  worhily  and  ensnaring  associations,  and  a  means 
by  which  they  recognized  each  otliiT-  The  principle  jU 
stake  is  not  iii  the  fashion  of  a  garb,  but  in  simplicity 
and  the  avoidance  of  changes  of  fasliion.  —  Whilst 
Friends,  as  good  citize  ns,  have  cheerfully  paid  all  legal 
assessments  for  thesupport  of  public  schools  and  of  the 
p*H»r,  and  have  contributed  abnn*iantly  to  the  various 
charities  and  general  claims  of  benevolence,  they  have 
alway.s  been  characterized  hy  their  scrupulous  care  in 
relieving  tlndr  own  poor,  so  that  n*'ne  of  their  memb»*i  a 
conic  upon  the  public  for  maintenance,  or  for  gratuitous 
education.  A  dangerous  tendency  to  “  hold  the  trutli  in 
parts”  led  aportkm  of  the  Society,  in  the  eaily  part  *»f 
the  present  century,  into  the  error  of  insisting  too  singly 
upon  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory,  and  of  den>ing,  or  at  least  holding  lightly,  a 
belief  in  Ilis  true  Divinity  whilst  incarnate,  and  in  the 
atoning,  cleansing,  saving  efficacy  of  His  blood  which 
Wiis  shed  for  ns.  Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  footing  in 
the  Society,  to  the  grief  of  many,  and  in  1827  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  *miich  to-be-regretted  seces-sion  occurred,  in 
w  hich  doctrinal  and  personal  considerations  were  min¬ 
gled  :  and,  in  tlie  excitement  of  the  division,  it  is  believed 
that  many  failed  to  coniprehend  the  true  issues,  and  that 
not  a  lew'wlio  were  essentially  one  in  faith,  were  dissev¬ 
ered  for  life  as  regards  chn  ch-lellowship.  Thus  two 
entirely  distinct  societies  imw  exist,  each  claiming  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  the  same  name,  and  causing  confusion 
among  other  professiirs  as  t<j  their  identity.  At  the 
present  day  thov,  with  the  other  body  of  similar  name, 
are  performing  eminent  service  to  the  freed  peo}»le  of 
color,  and  to  the  Indian  races  — the  latter  in  pursuance 
of  a  trust  reposed  in  them  hy  the  General  Govi-rnment. 
In  all  the  Yearly  Mee  tings  the  system  of  Scriptural,  or 
First-day,  schools  is  cherished,  and  in  a  number  of  them 
these  are  umier  the  official  «are  of  the  Church,  and  the 
subject  of  annual  stafi-^tical  reports  to  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings.  In  one  Yearly  .Me*  ting  there  are  115  sudi  s.  In-oU, 
with  6,953  pupils;  in  nimtln  r,  63sucl>  schools,  with  6,170 
pupils.  For  religious  and  st-cular  education  combined, 
there  are  a  number  *»f  large  lit»ardiiig-sch*Ktl8  under  the 
care  of  the  Society,  and  tho  important  colleges  of  Hav- 
erford  and  Earlhain.  —  ^^.J.A.  ^ 

FiiiENDs.  or  “Quakers,”  (Grf/io*/ox,)  believe  in  one  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
bv  whom  are  all  things,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
nian  :  and  in  tlie  H*>ly  Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  one  God  blessed  for  ever.  They 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  in^ 
the  flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem;  that  he  was 
burk'd  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  by  the  power  of  the 
Father.  f*)r  our  justification,  and  that  he  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  and  now  sittelh  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
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our  holy  mediator  ami  intercessor.  They  iiave  uniformly 
declared  their  heliet  in  the  dlvinitv  and  manhood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  :  that  he  whh  hutli  true  God  and  jierfect  man, 
and  tliat  liis  sacrifice  of  iiimselt  upon  the  cross  was  a 
propitiation  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  wijole 
world,  and  that  tlie  remission  of  sins  which  any  partake 
of,  is  only  in,  and  hy  virtue  of,  tliat  most  satislactory 
sacrifice.  Tliey  helieve  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  declared  he  would  send  in 
his  name,  to  lea<l  his  followers  into  all  truth.  A  mani*, 
festation  of  tills  Spirit  is  ^iven  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal;  that  it  convicts  for  sin,  and,  as  obeyed,  Ki'cs 
power  to  the  soul  to  overcome  and  forsake  it;  it  opens 
to  the  mini!  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  enables  it  sav¬ 
ingly  to  understand  the  truths  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  They  helieve  that  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  and  Christ  cannot  he  attained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  revelation  of  this  spirit.  But  while  the  So* 
ciety  believes  the  lost  ami  undone  condition  of  man  in 
the  fall,  it  does  not  believe  that  mankind  are  punisha¬ 
ble  for  Adam's  sin,  or  that  we  partake  of  his  guilt,  until 
we  make  it  our  own  hy  transgression  of  the  divine  law. 
As  many  as  resist  not  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  re¬ 
ceive  and  walk  therein,  it  becomes  in  them  a  holy  and 
spiritual  hirlh.  bringing  forth  righteousness,  hy  which 
holy  birth,  viz.  Jesus  Christ  fiimied  witliin  us.  and  work¬ 
ing  his  works  in  ns,  jts  wo  are  sanctified,  so  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  sight  of  God.  Therefore,  ib  is  not  by  (uir 
works  wrought  in  our  will  that  wo  are  justified,  but  hy 
Christy  wb‘»  is  both  the  gift  ami  tlio  giver,  and  the  cause 
pro<lucing  the  effects  in  us.  If  justification  he  consiil- 
ered  in  its  full  ami  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's  works 
without  u.s,  in  tlie  preparetl  body,  nor  his  w’ork  witliin 
us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  he  excluded  ;  for  both  have 
their  place  and  service  in  our  complete  justiftcatiiui.  By 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  without  us.  we,  truly 
repenting  and  believing,  are,  through  the  mercy  of  God. 
justified  from  the  iniputatiou  of  sins ;  ami  hy  the  mighty 
work  of  Christ  within  us  the  power  of  sin  is  destroyed. 
The  Society  of  Frietnls  ladieves  that  th(?ro  will  he  a  res¬ 
urrection  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked:  the 
one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and  the  other  to  ever¬ 
lasting  misery  ami  torment.  F.  have  always  believed 
that  tile  holy  Scrijitures  were  written  by  divine  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  contain  a  declaration  ofall  the  fundaiiiental 
doctrines  relating  to  eternal  life;  and  tliat  whatsoever 
doctrine  is  conlrury  to.  them,  is  to  he  rejected  as  false; 
that  they  are  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  God.  Thougli 
they  do  not  call  them  “  the  Wonl  of  God,”  helii*ving  tliat 
epithet  applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  yid  they  believe 
them  to  be  the  words  of  God,  written  hy  holy  men  as 
they  were  moved  hy  the  Holy  Gliost.  As  tliere  is  one 
Lord  and  one  faith,  so  there  is  but  one  bapti>m.  of  which 
the  water-baptism  of  John  wa.s  a  figure.  Besjiecting 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  tlie  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  it  is  inward 
and  spiritual.  They  believe  that  wurship  must  ho  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  an  intercourse  between  the  soul  and 
its  great  Creator  ;  it  is  tlieir  practice  to  sit  down  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence  to  worship  God,  tliat  each  one  may  he  cn- 
gageii  t'l  gatlier  iiiwanl  to  the  gift  of  divine  grace.  In 
relation  to  ihe  ministry,  they  iiohl  that  the  authority 
and  ipialificntion  for  this  important  work  are  the  special 
gift  of  Christ  Jesus,  bestoweil  both  upon  men  and  women, 
ami  must  he  received  iinim*diately  from  him,  tlirough 
the  revelation  of  his  spirit  in  fho  heart.  Viewing  the 
command  of  our  Saviour,  “freely  yo  have  received, 
freely  give,”  as  of  lasting  obligation  upon  all  ids  minis¬ 
ters,  the  Society  has,  from  the  first,  stemlfastly  main¬ 
tained  the  doctrine  that  tho  gospel  is  to  he  preached 
without  money  ami  witliout  price,  ami  has  borne  a  con¬ 
stant  testimony  against  a  man-made  binding  ministry, 
which  derives  its  (pialiftcation  and  authority  from  human 
learning  and  ordination.  The  Society  of  Friends  believes 
that  w'ar  i.s  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
gospel,  which  continually  breathes  pi*ace  on  earth  ami 
good-will  to  men.  In  the  same  manner  the  Society  be¬ 
lieves  itself  boiiml  by  tho  expre.ss  command  of  our  Loi  d, 
“Swear  not  at  all,”  and  therefore  its  members  refuse, 
for  conscience’  sake,  either  to  administer  or  to  tako  an 
oath.  The  Society  lias^long  borne  a  testimony  against 
Slavery;  and  iikcNvise  against  tbe  unnecessary  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  F.  Iielieve  civil  government  to  he 
God’s  ordinance.  While  they  feel  themselves  restrained 
by  the  pacific  principles  oft  he  gospel  fromjoining  in  any 
warlike  measures  to  pull  down,  set  up,  or  defend  any  par¬ 
ticular  government ;  they  consider  it  a  duty  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  umler  whatever  form  of  government  it  shall  please 
Divine  Providence  to  set  up  over  them.  In  conformity 
with  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers, 
the  Society  enjoins  upon  its  members  an  unostentatious 
mode  of  living;  moderatiou  in  tbe  pursuit  of  business, 
and  that  they  discountenance  all  unprofitable  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  changeable  fashions  of  the  world  ; 
that,  daily  living  in  the  fear  of  God  and  under  tlie  p<»w'er 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  may  show  forth  a  conduct 
becoming  their  Christian  profession.  —  Extract  from 
Thos.  Evan.^,  hy  3'.  ir. 

Friends,  or  “Quakers”  —  {oi'iginal,  or  primitive 
dnx'')  sometimes  styled  “of  the  Smaller  Bodiesf  from 
their  being  greatly  outnumbered  by  those  whom  they 
have  testified  against  as  having  departed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  principles  of  the  profession.  This  body  of  F.  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  between  those  called  “  Hicksites  ”  and 
those  ac'knowledging  conne<  tion,  as  “  Friends,”  with 
the  adherents  of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  or  modertnzfd 
“  orthodox.”  They  allege  that  they  stand  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  ground  of  the  society;  believing,  without  reserve, 
in  all  that  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  One 
with  the  Father,  did  and  suffered  outw’ardly  for  man¬ 
kind  in  the  prepared  body  ;  his  miraculous  birth,  divine 


sonship,  and  propitiation  for  onr  sins:  and  also  in  his 
needful  work  of  saiictificulion  through  tlie  inward  eflec- 
tiial  cleansing  operatnuis  of  liis  Spirit,  by  which  alone 
we  can  he  enabled  lo  lay  liold  ot  the  benefit  of  liis  aton¬ 
ing  sacrifice  fiir  sin ;  in  his  immediate  guidance  of  his 
followers  into  all  truth,  hy  his  inward  light  and  grace, 
as  theii  jirimary  rule  ol  faith  and  jiractice;  in  the  di¬ 
vine  antliority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a.sa  true  record  of 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  with  his  people  in  days  past,  and  a 
secondary  rule  for  our  Instruction  in  righteousness,  hul>- 
ordinate  to  His  Sjiirit  which  gave  them  forth  ;  ami  in  all 
the  other  Christian  do<'ti  im!S  held  hy  Fox,  Penn,  Bar¬ 
clay,  Peniiigton,  and  the  other  early  F.‘.  —  while  hotli 
of  the  other  classes  claiming  the  name  of  F.  have  de¬ 
parted  from  some  of  tlie  essential  grounds  of  their  pn»- 
fession  hy  ofticiully  saiiciioiiing,  or  conniving  at.  the 
jiromulgation  of  views  at  vai  iaiice  with  those  held  hy 
F.  in  the  beginning.  Thus,  tliey  charge  those  called 
“  Hicksites”  with  being,  as  a  body,  involved  in  the  un¬ 
sound  doctrines  of  Llias  Hicks,  such  as  his  views  on 
the  divinity  and  miraculous  i*irthaml  atonement  on  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  authority  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  ^c.,nH  developed  in  ids  Sfrmona  and  planted  Letter  ; 
they  having  separated  in  and  on  the  grouml  of 
disunity  witli  the  opposition  made  to  him,  and  having 
never  disavowed  his  well-known  doctrines.  (See 
larati'ffi  of  JViifad.  Yf-arly  Mg.  cfr.,  1828.)  On  the  other 
hand,  these  F.  charge  the  generality  of  those  called 
“  orthodox  ”  with  being  implicated  in  a  no  less  funda¬ 
mental  departure,  hy  being  engaged,  or  n-maining  in 
connection  with  those  engaged,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
imxlernized  views  and  practices  originally  and  mainly 
deveb  ped  in  tiie  S<»cictY,  by  the  publications  of  J.  J. 
Gurney  an<l  others  in  England.  The  tendency  of  his 
writings  wa.s  to  bring  in  an  easy,  self  jilea.sing  ami  popu¬ 
lar  svstem,  discanhng  tlie  clear  and  unequivocal  belief 
of  the  ancient  in  the  universal  ami  saving  light  of 
Christ,  as  stateil  hy  Barclay  ami  others;  making  justifi- 
calitui  to  <Iepend  very  much  on  a  superficial  or  histori¬ 
cal  belief  in  Christ’s  incarnation  and  crucifixion,  to  the 
ilisparagement  of  the  absolute  mvessity  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  His  inward  work  also,  to  make  the  former  in- 
diviilually  availing;  setting  np  tim  Scriptures  as  tlio 
primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice  (c«»ntriiry  to  tlndr 
own  testimony);  ilesignating  faith  ns  a  “faculty  of  the 
human  mind,”  and  the  first  »lay  of  tbe  week  as  “  f/n? 
Cliristian  Sabbatli;”  advocating  tlie  notion  of  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  same  bodies  ;  charging  the  early  F.  with 
various  mistakes  of  interpnUation  of  Scripture  involv¬ 
ing  important  doctrines;  ami  generally  promoting  in 
the  society  a  system  of  rclii;ion  foumle<l  (ui  intellectual 
study,  instea<l  of  the  tlujrongh  humiliation  am)  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  ami  its  enlightenment  by  the  inward 
liglit  and  grace  of  Clirist;  a  system  of  self-activity,  “  al¬ 
ways  ready,”  instead  of  self-abasement  and  waiting  on 
the  Lord;  of  “religion  nia<le  easy”  to  the  carnal  mind, 
instead  of  a  constant  bearing  of  the  cro.ss  of  Christ. 
Thus,  these  “Smaller  B*)dies”  of  FI  believe  it  needful  to 
maintain,  without  any  niodificati‘)n,  the  primitive  and 
ancient  ground,  acknowledging  Clirist  both  in  his  out- 
wanl  ami  inward  work  for  man's  salvation;  while  the 
“Hicksites”  arc  defective  as  to  the  outward,  and  the 
“  Gurin'y  ”  party  as  to  the  inward;  each  thus,  on  oppo¬ 
site  si<Ies,  falling  short  of  a  living,  acceptable,  and  full 
“confession  of  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  fiesh.”  'i'hese 
things.  the3*  say,  have  been  clcarlj'  and  publicly  proved, 
and  tho  i)roufs  liave  never  been  invalnlated.  but  only 
ignored  or  evaded.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
at  first  opposed  tho  innovalions  in  doctrine;  (see  its 
Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrinrs,  Ac.,  1SI7,  and  its 
liepf'rt  of  FdcU  and  Caufu's  of  the  Dn'hion  in  N.  F’, 
l.S4‘J;)  hut  at  length,  tlirough  the  infiuenco  of  a  jiarty 
r<*.solved  at  all  hazards  to  j)revent  division,  it  compro¬ 
mised  its  position,  succumbed  to  tin*  pre.ssure  from 
within  ami  without, declineil  to  take  any  ])ractical  stej»s 
to  stay  the  progrcs.s  of  tho  “ Guruey”  defection,  jind, 
contrary  to  its  own  discipline,  oflicially  permitted  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  meuihcrship  betwee  n  itself  and  the  lapsed 
boilu-s,  except  tliosu  called  “  Hicksites.”  This  c>ccasioued 
the  isolation  (»f  thnso  who  could  not  conscientiously 
join  in  measures  whicli  they  knew  would  compromise 
the  fumlament.d  truths  of  their  profession.  They  have 
accordingly  met  apart  from  tho  others, in  Pennsylvania 
and  parts  adjacent,  since  186)0.  (See  EpIUle  of  the  O'ni- 
eral  Meeting^  held  at  Ftdlsi7igto7i,  1800.)  But  the  sep.tra- 
tions  in  other  jiarts  occurred  at  variou.s  times,  com¬ 
mencing  ill  New  Englantl,  about  1845,  with  attempts 
to  suppress  all  oppo>jtion  to  Gurney's  doctrines.  (See 
John  Wilbur's  Jnurnal,  Providence.  1850;  and  Epis¬ 
tolary  Declaration,  kc..of  Mew  Englaml  Yearly  Mexting, 
1845.)  At  present,  this  bod}'  of  F.  consists  of  small 
congregations  for  worship  and  dlsi  ipline,  and  various 
scattered  individuals,  in  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  ami  a  few  in  England. 
Their  meetings  are  in  mutual  correspondence.  —  IP.  H. 

Friend's  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Charlotte 
CO.,  abt.  104  m.  S.W.  of  Bichimmd. 

Frieml'ship,  n.  The  state  of  minds  united  by  mutual 
benevolence;  an  attachment  to  a  person,  jiroceeding 
from  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind 
offices,  or  from  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  amiable  and 
respectable  qualitie.s  of  his  mind;  mutual  attachment. 
—  Intimacy:  favor;  personal  Kindness. —  Friendly  aid; 
lielp :  assistani'e. 

Frieiid'Mtiip,  in  Indvmn,  a  post-office  of  Kipley  co. 

Frien^l'Mliip,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  35  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta:  pop.  abt.  800. 

Frirnd'Hliip,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Anne 
Arundel  co..  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Annajiolis. 

Frioitcl'nliip,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO. 
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FrientrHliip,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guild¬ 
ford  CO.,  abt.  05  m.  W.  by  .N.  of  Kuleigb. 

Friond'Mliip,  in  Meio  Yf/rl-,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Alleghany  co.,  about  2)7.)  m.  N.W.  of  New  York 
City;  pop.  of  lowiisliip  abt.  1,050. 

Frieii<i'8»llip«  in  Ohio,  a  post-t-ffice  of  Scioto  co, 

Frieii^l'Kliip,  in  f  xas,  a  po.st-olfice  ot  Harrison  co. 

FrieiKl'Nliip,  ill  irbs'oo/i.vi'w,  a  povt-village,  ca]iital  oi 
Adams  co.,  al»t.  72  m.  N.N.IV.  of  Madi>on. 

— A  township  of  Foiul  du  Lac  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7<X). 

Frioiid'Mhipville,  in  Virghiia,  a  post-office  of  King 
George  co. 

Frionds'villo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  IV abash 
CO.,  abt.  8  III  N.  by  Vi .  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Frieiids''villo«  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  abt.  40  m.  ^V.  of  Ciimberlaml. 

Friendi^'ville,  in  Oltin,  a  jiost-office  of  Medina  co. 

Frionds^’illo,  in  Fnnsylvnjiia.  a  I^o^^-vill5lge  of 
Susquehanna  co.,  abt.  140  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg 
a!>t.  250. 

FrionilH'villo,  in  Tennessee,  a  ])Ost-YiIlago  of  Blount  co 

Friends  woo<l,  in  Jndiana,  a  P.  G-  of  Hendricks  co. 

Fri'er,  n.  One  who  fries. 

Friosic,  \'RiV'.i>isn,{free'zic,free'zish,)a.  (Geng.)  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  Friesland. 

Friesland,  {freeYland.)  a  prov.  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  It  is  hounded  N.  hy  tho 
German  Ocean,  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Zuyder-Zee; 
area,  1,200  sq.  m.  Tho  land  is  flat ;  and  some  of  it  being 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  is  protected  hy  dykes.  It  is 
intersected  by  many  canals  ami  streams, and  abounds  in 
lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  some  forests;  but  peat  is 
the  cliief  fuel  used  hy  the  inhabitants.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  ('ap.  Leeu warden,  /bp.  abt.  270,000. 

FricK'land,  (East,)  an  old  principality  of  Hanover, 
now  almost  included  in  the  ilist.  o\  Aurich.  q.  v. 

FrioJKO,  {friz.)  n.  [W  .ffris,  a  nap  of  cloth. J  The  nap 
on  woollen  cloth  ;  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  stuff, 
with  a  nap  on  one  side. 

— {frez.)  [Vv.frise  ;  M.  fregio,  perhaps  from  Lat.  Phrygius, 
because  the  ornaments  of  friezes  resemble  the  enibroi- 
dt-ries  which  came  from  Phrygia  ]  (Arc/i.)  That  portion  of 
tin*  entablature  which  is  between  tbe  architrave  and  the 
cornice.  (See  Fig.  050.)  It  was  generally  adorned  with 
triglyphs  in  tho  Doric  order,  the  intervening  spaces, 
calle<i  metopes,  being  filled  with  sculptured  figures  in 
alto-relievo,  or  with  the  skulls  of  oxen  and  wn'aths  alter¬ 
nately  ;  wliile  in  the  Forintliian  nn<l  Composite  orders  it 
was  ornamented  with  figures  or  scroll-"  ork  in  low  relief, 
extending  along  its  entire  length.  The  term  frieze  was 
also  applied  to  a  broad  band  of  sculpture,  in  low  relief, 
that  was  frequently  placed  rouml  tlie  crlhr  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  immediately  under  the  ceiling  of  the  portico, 
and  completely  surrounding  tlie  exterior.  In  modern 
dimiestie  archilei’turc  a  /’is  lre<jnently  introduced  im- 
nieiliately  below  the  ctnaiice  of  an  apartment. 

Friozo,  r.  a.  To  form  a  nap  on  clotli ;  to  frizzle;  to  curl 

Frjeze<l,  (.frezd.)a.  Nappinl ;  shaggy  with  nap  or  frieze. 

Frioz'or,  n.  II«*  who,  or  that  which,  friezes. 

Frioz’in^,  n.  Tlie  forming  of  tlie  nap  of  woollen  cloth 
into  a  number  of  little  hard  burs  or  prominences. 

Fritf-afe,  (.frig'dt,)  n.  [Fr.  frfgate.]  {Maval.)  A  ship 
of  war  having  two  giin-<leeks.  classed  between  a  sloop-of- 
war  and  a  ship-of-the-line,  or  line-of-hattle  ship,  and 
carrying  an  armament  varying  from  20  guns  up  to  50, 


F'g.  1074. — STEAM-FRIGATE. 

which  latter  number  is  seldom  exceeded.  In  navai 
operations  frigates  are  peculiarly  useful  vessels,  being 
generally  sw-ift  sailers  and  capable  of  easy  lacking  dur¬ 
ing  action,  besides  bringing  to  bear  on  an  enemy  a 
lie.jvvier  battery  than  sloops  or  brigs.  Frigates  were,  un¬ 
til  the  last  few  years,  exclusively  sailing-vessels,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  worked  hy  sails  alone:  few.  however, 
remain  at  tlie  present  time  of  this  cliaracter.  steam  hav 
ing  come  to  be  relied  on  as  the  chief  motive  power  in 
their  construction  ;  —  whence  the  term  steam  fngate,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  frigate  jiroper  or  sailino-frigafe. 

Fri^f'ato-bird,  Man-of-war  Bird,  n.  (ZoVl.)  The 
Tachypedes  aquila,  a  bird  common  on  tlie  intertropical 
American  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  l*a<*ific  oceans. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  tho  Xatatores.  and  is  allied  to 
the  Cormorants,  but  differs  from  them  by  having  a  forked 
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tJiil,  sliort  feet,  the  membranes  of  which  are  very  deeply 
notched,  au  extniordiiiary  spread  of  wing,  and  a  beak, 
both  mandibles 
of  wliich  are 
curved  at  the 
tip.  Tlie  plu¬ 
mage  is  on  the 
u  pper  parts 
p  u  r  p  1  e-black, 
the  throat  and 
belly  white,  and 
the  beak  red. 

The  frigate-bird 
is  incapable  of 
either  swim¬ 
ming  or  diving; 
yet  it  manages 
to  satisfy  its 
natural  appe¬ 
tite  for  fish  with 
tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty;  this  is  accomplished  by  a  system  of  highway 
robbery,  perpetrated  on  such  gannets  and  sea-swallows 
as  may  lie  returning  with  full  pouches  to  their  nests  in 
the  rocks.  Tiie  common  mode  is  for  the  F.-B.  to  soar 
above  its  victim,  and  then,  plunging  down,  to  strike  it 
on  the  heaii  with  its  beak, —  the  result  is  an  instant  dis¬ 
gorging  of  the  day's  fishing,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  followed 
by  the  robber,  who  invariably  overtakes  and  secures  it 
before  it  reaches  tlie  water.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
usually  built  among  tlie  rocks,  on  solitary  islands,  or  in 
higii  trees  in  retired  situ  Uions  near  the  sea.  It  lays  2 
pinky-white  eggs. 

Frig’atoun'.  a.  {Nau^.)  A  small  Venetian  vessel,  built 
with  a  sipiare  stern,  without  any  foremast,  having  only 
a  mainmast  and  bowsprit. 

Fri^^eiito,  or  Fru*Oiito,  {/rf.-tsh^n’to^  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  prov.  Avellino.  17  m.  F.N.E.  of  Aveilino  It  has 
a  fine  cathedral,  containing  some  excellent  paintings. 
Its  inhabitants  subsist  by  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
corn.  Near  it  is  a  valley,  supposed,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  to  be  identical  with  tlie  vallf’S  of 

Virgil.  It  is  narrow,  and  [)ressed  in  on  both  sides  by 
high  ritlges  thickly  covi*red  with  oak-copsi^s.  The  bottiun 
•f  the  dell  is  bare  and  arid.  In  the  lowest  part,  and 
close  umler  one  of  the  liills,  is  an  oval  pool,  not  6d  feet 
in  diameter,  in  which  the  w.iter  boils  ami  spouts  up,  at 
irregular  intervals,  to  a  h-*ight  of  several  feet,  with  a 
hissing  noise,  accompani»*d  by  strong  sulpliurous  and 
mephiiic  exhalations.  It  was  tl>rough  this  orifice  that 
the  Fury  Alectu  desceniietl  to  Tartarus;  and  the  appejir- 
ance  of  the  place  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  <lescription  given  by  Virgil  {^Eueid,  vii.  563) : 

•'  Rat  locus  ItJilire  In  medio  sub  montibus  sUis, 

Nobilia.  et  rntna  muUis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amaancti  vultea.'* 

Frl^'eratory,  n.  A  refrigeratory.  (R.) 

Fri^'^^A,  {Scand.  Myth.)  See  ODI^^. 

Fri;;'tlt,  n.  [X.S.fyrhto;  Vndv.fardit;  \)An.fryght; 

J'aurht ;  allied  to  itv.phrittn^  to  shiver  or  tremble 
with  fear,  piiri-ke,  a  sliivering  or  shuddering  from  cold 
or  fear,  and  to  rhigoa,  frost,  cobi,  and  Lat.  rige.o,  to  be 
stiff  or  numb.]  Sudden  and  violent  fear, a  passion  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger ;  affright;  alarm; 
terror;  coiisteniation ;  dismay. 

Fright,  or  Frij^lil'en,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  frihtan;  Ger. 
furchtm;  Goth.  To  alarm  suddenly  with 

danger;  to  shock  suddenly  with  the  approach  of  evil; 
to  affright;  to  terriiy:  to  scare;  to  intimidate. 
Fri^-lit'cMl,  or  ;>.  a.  Terrified;  sud¬ 

denly  alarmed  with  -lauger. 

Fri;filt>ii  Able,  <i.  Tliat  tnay  be  frightened  oralarmed. 
Fri;;'lit'riil,  a.  Full  of  fright;  full  of  something  which 
causes  fri-lit  or  terror;  exciting  alarm;  impressing  ter¬ 
ror;  terrilde:  dreadful;  alartiiing;  fearful;  awful;  horrible. 
Fris'bt  I'lilly*  m/r.  In  a  frightful  manner;  terribly; 
dreadfully;  shockingly. 

Fri;^ht  ftiliie-SM,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frightful,  or 
of  impres.sing  terror. 

Fri«:ht'lo»s*  a.  Without  fright. 

Fri^'i<l«  a.  [  Lat./nV/o/ws,  from  /rigeo^  to  stiffen  with 
cold:  akin  to  n'gtto.,  to  be  numb,  also  to  Hr.  phrissO^  to 
shiver  with  cold.]  Cold;  cool;  chill:  wanting  heat  or 
warmth.— Wanting  warmth  of  affection;  unfeeling.— 
Wanting  vigor;  impotent. — Unanimated;  wanting  vi¬ 
vacity  or  spirit;  wanting  the  fire  of  genius  or  fancy: 
dull;  wantingzeal;  lifeless.- Stiff;  formal:  forliidding. 
Frii^iila'riuJii,  «.  [bat.]  (Anii'i.)  The  culd  liathing- 
room  in  the  Homan  ballis,as  well  as  the  vessel  in  which 
the  sold  water  wjis  received.  The  cohl  bath,  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  colli  water  in  the  hypocaustuni  or  stove-room, 
was  termed  ahenum  frigidarium. 

Fi*i**'i<l  ity«  ti.  [yr.fviifidiUy  from  L.  bat.^/ri^irfitoi.] 
StiUe  or  quality  of  being  frigid;  coldness;  want  of 
warmth.  —  Impotency;  imbecility;  diiluess  — Coldness 
ofaffei'tion;  want  of  animation  or  intellectual  fire. 
FriS‘'i<lly*  Coldly ;  dully  ;  witlnmt  affection. 

Frigiiiity. 

Fritf:'i«l  n.  So.*  Zone. 

Fri4foril‘io,or  Frijforif Teal,  a.  \\v.fr\goi'%Jiquf.; 
Lat.  frigorifictis  —  friyu^^frig(tri.%  cold,  coldness,  cool¬ 
ness,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  cold;  producing  or 

generating  cold ;  cooling. 

FrilU^  [From  frizzle,  to  curl,  to  crisp.]  A  crisped  or 
plaited  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the  bosom  of  a  shirt  or 
other  similar  thing;  a  ruttte. 

— 1>  a  To  decorate  with  frills  or  ruffles. 

— b!  n.  [From  Fr.  friUux,  chilly.]  To  quake  or  shiver 

with  cold.  ,  .  ^  I  • 

FriHe<l,  p.  a-  I)ocorat(‘d  with  frills  or  ruffles;  having 
frills;  as,  a  frilUd  uiglit-gown. 


Friirin;::,  n.  Ruffles,  gathers,  Ac. 

Frimalr<s  (/»v/mar,)  «.  [Fr.j  See  C.4LENdar. 

Frins^e,  (/nby,)  n.  [¥r.  fringe, /range;  Sp. /ranja;  It. 
franyia;  Ger. /ran.<i» ;  Dan. /ry/K/se  ;  h.  hwi.  frangia, 
probably,  by  transposition,  from  Li\%.  fimbria,  fmbriit:., 
fibres,  thread,  fibrous  part,  fringe.]  A  border;  an  orna¬ 
mental  appendage  to  the  borders  of  garments  or  furni¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  loose  threads ;  something  resemlding 
fringe;  an  open,  broken  border;  the  edge;  margin ; 
extremity. 

{Opt.)  One  of  the  colored  bands  resulting  from  dif¬ 
fraction. 

— r.  (I.  To  adorn  or  border  with  fringe  or  a  loose  edging. 

Friii$;;o4l«  p.  a.  Bordered  with  fringe. 

Friii^o'less,  a.  Tlmt  lia.s  no  fringes. 

a.  Resembling  fringe  in  shape  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

n.  A  manufacturer  of  fringes. 

Friiiji'il'lH,  u.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  incessorial  birds;  the 
Ch.affinch,  q.  r. 

Friiig'illa'oooiiH, {Zabl.)  Belonging  or  relating  to 
birds  of  tin*  family  Fringdlida. 

Frin;;;:il'lHlsv«  n.  pb  (Zoul.)  The  Finch  and  Sparrow 
family,  an  extensive  family  of  birds,  order  Inr.e&soreSy 
often  liescribed  under  the  general  name  of  Pinches,  and 
including  various  minor  groups,  consisting  of  several 
genera  more  or  less  closely  relatial  to  one  another,  a.s  the 
Grosbeaks.  Buntings.  Crossbills,  Sparrows,  and  the  like. 
None  of  tb'*m  aiv  of  large  size;  and  in  their  habits  an<l 
general  appearance  they  bear  a  very  strong  relationsliip. 


Fig.  1070.  —  ARK.ANSAS  FINCH,  {Curpodacus psaUria.) 

They  feed  chiefly  upon  various  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds ; 
occasionally  also  upon  insects.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
hardy  birds,  and  do  not  quit  thi^i  country  during  the  win¬ 
ter;  but  some  few  are  driven  hither  at  that  season  from 
more  northern  climat'*8.  Many  of  the  FringilUdiv  are 
remarkable  for  their  jiowers  of  song:  otliers  are  highly 
prized  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  frequent 
fields,  groves,  hedgerows,  and  woodlands;  while  many, 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  are  remlered  subservient  to  the 
amusement  ainl  gratification  of  man.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  thus  innumerable  family  will  be  found 
in  this  work  under  their  proper  names.  In  this  jdace 
we  shall  only  give  tw’O  species,  as  illustrations  of  the 
family.  The  Arkansiis  Finch  {Carifculacus  psaltria), 
(Fig.  1076),  of  tlie  Southern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
coast  of  California,  is  4’:^  inches  long;  the  wing,  '2y^ 
inches;  the  upper  parts  olive-green,  tlie  hea<l,  wings, 
and  tail  black;  lieneath,  bright  yellow.  The  common 
Sparrow  {Piirgita  dnmestic.a),  (Fig.  1077).  the  true 
type  of  the  Finch  tribe,  is  a  European  liird,  one  of  the 
most  omnivorous  of  all  birds,  and  has  liecn  lately  suc¬ 
cessfully  iutr  idiK’ed  into  lliis  country.  It  is  nearly  six 
inches  in  length,  of  a  robust  form;  bill  dusky;  eyes 
haze! ;  the  top  of  the  head  ami  hark  part  of  the  neck 
ash  gray;  the  thro.at,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  space 
around  the  eyes  black;  the  cheeks  whiti.sh  :  the  breast 
and  all  the  under  parts  pale  ash  ;  the  back,  scapulars, 


Fig.  1077.  — COMMON  bp^RROW,  {Pyrgita  dnmestica). 

and  wing-coverts  are  reddish-brown,  mixed  with  black, 
the  latter  tipp**d  with  white,  forming  a  light  bar  across 
the  wing;  tail  brown,  edged  with  gray,  and  rather 
forked;  legs  pale  brown.  Tlie  plumage  of  the  female 
is  plainer  ami  duller  than  that  of  the  male;  beyond 
each  eye  there  is  a  line  of  white,  and  she  has  no  black 
patch  on  the  throat.  Sparrows  are  bold  and  crafty; 
and  their  partiality  to  the  vicinage  of  man  does  not 
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originate  from  any  social  affection  on  their  part,  hut 
becati.se  their  chief  subsistence  is  there  must  abundantly 
to  be  found. 

Friii;;:y,  ifrin'je,)  a.  Ailorned  with  fringes. 

Fri4»,  {free/o,)  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abl.  1,060  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Frio,  L<‘ona,  Ilomliu  and  San  Miguel  rivers. 
Surface,.,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Pop.  ubt.  200. 

Frip'pA^r^  Frip'p4»ror,  n.  [Fr./n/nVr.]  A  dealer  in 
frippery;  one  who  repairs  apparel. 

Frip'pery,  n.  [Vr.  friprne.,  inau  f riper,  to  wear  to 
rugs."  Old,  worn-out  clothes;  clothes  thrown  aside  after 
wearing;  waste  matter;  the  place  where  old  clothes 
are  sold  ;  the  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes. 

— Useless  things ;  trifles;  trumpery. 

— a.  Trifling ;  contemptible. 

Fri«4cll4*liafr,  (freesh'e.-half,)  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
between  Elbing  and  Kbnigsberg,  58  in,  long,  ami  aver¬ 
aging  5  in  breadth.  Itreceives  tlie  Passargeand  Pregel 
rivers,  and  two  arms  of  the  V^istnla. 

Friseiir.  {frez'ur,)n.  [Fr.j  A  hair-dresser. 

FriMiaiiH  {frizf shuns),  or  Frisii(later called  Frisones) 
were  an  ancient  Germanic  people,  who  inhabited  tlie 
extreme  northwest  of  Germany,  betw’een  the  moutlis  of 
the  Rhine  and  Ems,  and  were  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power  under  Drnsus.  They  were  subdued  by  tho 
Franks,  and,  on  the  division  of  tlie  Carlovingian  eni- 
l»ire,  their  country  was  divided  into  W.  Frisian  (W. 
Friesland),  ami  E.  Frisian  (E.  Friesland).  The  language 
of  the  Frisians  is  intermediate  lietween  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ami  the  Old  Norse.  Our  knowledge  of  the  old 
Frisian  is  derived  from  certain  collections  of  laws ;  as 
the  Asegabuch,”  composed  about  1200;  the  “Brok- 
merbrief.”  in  the  13th  century;  the  (Epnsiger  Doineii,” 
about  1300,  ami  some  others  (See  Richthofeirs  Fries. 
liechtsqaeUen,H\Mi.\9>^0.)  The  in()derti  Frisian  is  now 
spoken  only  in  a  few  districts,  and  even  in  these  only 
by  the  peasantry  ;  not  being  used  either  in  the  churches 
or  schcxds.  It  is  further  divided  info  a  number  of 
local  dialects.  Attempts  liave  recently  been  made  to 
revive  an  interest  in  the  Frisian,  and  various  specimens 
of  its  earlier  literature  have  lieen  published.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  Diciionary  of  the  old  Frisian,  by  Richthofen, 
wjis  publLshed  in  1840. 

Frisk,  r.  7i.  [Allied  to  brisk;  A.  S. /naan,  to  dance ; 
Ger. /nsc^,  brisk,  strong,  fresh;  O.  Vr.  /risque ;  Dan. 
frisk;  radically  tho  same  as  fresh.  See  Fkksii.]  To 
leap;  to  skip;  to  spring  suddenly  one  way  ami  the  other; 
to  dunce,  skip,  and  gaml)ol  in  frolic  and  guyety. 

— n.  A  frolic:  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety. 

FrisK'er.  7i.  One  who  frisks;  a  wanton. 

Fris'ket,  n.  [Fr.  frisqueite,  from  0  Fr.  /risque,  gay, 
brisk,  frisky,  so  named  from  the  velocity  or  fn  qneiicy  of 
its  motion.]  {Print.)  A  light  iion  frame  by  which  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  successively  confined  to  thetympaii, 
to  be  laid  on  the  form  for  impression. 

Fri^k'fill.  a.  Brisk  ;  lively. 

Frisk'ily,  adr.  Gaily;  in  a  frolicsome  manner. 
Frisk'iiiesJi,  71.  Gayety;  liveline.ss. 

Frisk'y,  a.  Gay;  frolicsome;  wanton. 

Fris'let,  n.  A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 

Frist*  V.  a.  To  sell  goods  upon  credit.  (R.) 

Frisure',  n.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  cri.'^ping  of  tho  hair. 
Frit,  n.  [Fr./ni/«,  from  hat.,  fri go, /rictus,  Ui  ivy. \  The 
calcined  matter  of  which  glass  is  made,  consisting  of 
silex,  fixed  alkali,  Ac. 

— r.  a.  To  fuse  partially ;  to  mix  together  and  heat  the 
materials  of  glass,  so  as  to  expel  water,  and  induce  fusion. 
Frittl,  n.  [Lat.  /return,  a  strait,  sound,  channel ;  Gr. 
porthmos,  a  ferry,  a  strait,  from  peiro,  to  pierce  quite 
through ;  peran,  porns,  to  pass  right  across.]  An  arm  of 
tlie  sea ;  a  narrow  channel;  a  narrow  passage  of 
the  sea;  a  strait;  the  opening  of  a  river  int(»  the 
sea  ;  as,  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland.  This  term  cor¬ 
responds  to  tlio  Finni  of  the  Danes  an<l  Norwegians. 
The  German  fahren  has  the  same  root,  vs  lience/cri'y, 
ford,  fart,  as  in  Frank/wr/,  Y.vfurt,  Ac. 

Frittl*  William  Powell,  r.  a.,  a  distinguished  histori¬ 
cal  and  genre,  painter,  B.  1819.  Gf  his  innumerable 
w<»rks,  many  of  the  very  bigbest  class  of  art,  we  need 
but  mention  his  latest  pVo<luctions.  The  Derby  Day,  The 
Itadivay  Station  (for  which  he  received  $40,000),  and 
The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Walesa,  painted  fur  Queen 
Victoria. 

Frit  ter,  n.  [Fr.  friture,  anything  fried;  It  friteUa, 
a  pancake,  from  Lat.  frigere,  fricium,  to  fry.)  A  kind 
of  small  pancake  frie«l;  a  small  piece  of  meat  fried; 
any  small  piece  cut  tobefried.  — A  fragment;  a  shred; 
a  small  piece;  a  shiver;  as,  to  break  into  shivers  and 
fritters. 

— r.  a.  To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  he  fried.  —  To 
break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments;  to  diminish  ;  to 
take  away,  or  waste  by  degrees;  as,  \,o fritter  away  any- 
tliing.  -  _  , 

Fritz'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  ubt.  9  m.  W.S  W.  of  Heading. 

Friuli,  [Ger.  Friaiil ;  anc.  fhrum  Jnhi.] 

Formerly  the  name  of  a  district  in  tho  extreme  N.E.  of 
.  Italy,  it  c6iistitnte<l  one  of  the  36  duchies  into  which 
tho  Longobanls  divided  tho  north  of  Italy.  From  an 
early  periml,  F.  vsas  divided  into  Tyrolese  and  Venetian 
F,  the  former  of  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  1500,  while  the  latter  remained 
attachcMl  to  Venice  till  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
(1797),  when  it  was  given  to  Austria.  The  inhabitants, 
cn]\e*\  Furlani,  are  for  the  most  part  Italian,  but  make 
use  of  a  peculiar  dialect. 

Fritilbfc'ria,  Fritil'lart,  n.  [Lat.  /n'D7/M.«f,  a  chess- 
boanl;  alluding  to  the  checkered  petals.]  (Bd.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  LiV/acap,  They  are  perennial 
plants,  perianth  campamilate,  with  a  broad  base  and 
nectariferous  cavity  above  the  claw  of  each  segment* 
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stamens  as  loiip;  as  the  petals.  The  Crown  Imperial,  F. 
imperialism  a  native  of  Persia,  is  a  fine  showy  flower  of 
easy  culture. 


1078.  — CROWit  IMPERIAL,  {FrUillaria  imperiolU.) 

Friv'oliMm,  n.  Same  a.s  Frivolity,  q.  v. 

Frivol'ity,  n.  [¥t.  frivoUti^  from  L^tt. /rtro/MS.  tri¬ 
fling.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frivolous;  acts  or 
habits  of  trifling. 

Friv^olotis*  a.  [Fr.  frivole  \  Lat.  fHvoluSm  trifling. 
Cf.  Gr.  phluarns^  a  prater.]  Trivial;  trifling;  slight; 
petty;  silly;  ^nipty ;  as.  a  frivohms  person.  —  Worth¬ 
less;  of  little  weight  or  iniporhince ;  not  worth  notice; 
as,  a  frivnlmts  remark,  a  jfr?ro/ot«  objection. 

Friv'olously,  a<U\  In  a  triHing  manner. 

Fri v'oloiiKiiOKH.  n.  Quality  of  being  trifling,  or  of 
very  little  worth  or  importance:  want  of  confidence. 

Friz,  F  Rizz,  r. «.  [Fr.  /Hser;  It.  frisart^  to  crisp,  to 
curl.  Tlie  word  tak^s  its  origin  from  a  certain  tribe 
of  the  Frisians,  wliose  niaidens  used  to  dress  their  hair 
in  ringlets.]  To  curl;  to  twist;  to  form  into  small 
curU  with  a  crisping-piii.  —  To  form  the  nap  of  cloth 
into  little  hard  burs,  prominences,  or  knobs. 

— n.  Anything  crisped  or  curled,  as  a  wig. 

Friz'ellhiir^;:,  in  .Vory/nnf/,  a  post-oftice  of  Carroll  co. 

Friz'zle,  i'.  a.  [O.  Fris. Tocurl;  to  crisp,  as 
hair. 

— A  curl ;  a  look  of  hair  twisted. 

Friz'zlecl,  />.  a.  Curled  ;  crisped. 

“  frizzled  hair  Implicit.  ’— .Vitton. 

Friz'zlor,  n.  One  who  curls  or  crisps  hair. 

Friz'zly,  Frizzy,  a.  Crisped  or  curled,  said  of  hair,  or 
tlie  nap  of  cloth. 

Fro,ucfr.  [A.S./ra.  See  FROM.]  From;  away  ;  back  or 
backward; — nspfl  only  in  opp(*8ition  to  the  word  to;  as, 
to  and  frOm  backward  and  forward. 

Fro'l>l?iIi^r  Ktra.it,  a  passage  between  tbe  west  side 
of  Davis’  Strait  and  the  north  side  of  Hmison's  Strait,  is 
140  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20.  It  ex¬ 
tends  in  Lat.  from  62°  to  64°  N.,  and  in  Lon.  fro?n  65° 
to  73°  or  74°  W.  It  is  not  of  any  practical  value  as  a 
channel  of  communication;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
very  Reldt)m  visited  by  vessels  bound  either  westward 
or  eastward.  It  was  discovered  in  1576  by  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  an  energetic  KngliHh  navigator. 

Frork,  n.  [Fr. /roc,  a  monk's  haldt;  L.  Lat. /roci«, 
froccus,  the  cassock  of  a  monk,  with  long  sleeves,  so 
calle<l,  quasi,  vestisjlnccosam  from/occus,  a  lock  of  wool.] 
An  upper  coat  or  outer  garment  made  of  wool ;  as,  a/roc/c 
of  livery,  a  shepherd's /rwA*.  —  A  loose  garment  or  shirt 
worn  by  men  over  their  other  clotlies  to  protect  them 
while  at  labor;  a  blouse.  —  A  gown  Avoru  by  females 
and  young  children.  —  A  monk's  cassock. 

Frook'-t*o»t,  n.  A  coat  for  men’s  wear  cut  and  shaped 
like  a  snrtout,  but  shorter  and  lighter. 

Frooko4l,  a.  Clothed  in  a  frock, 

Fro<*k'les»,  a.  Destitute  of  a  frock. 

Frod'siham,  a  n»arket-t(uvn  of  England,  on  the  Mersey 
and  Weaver  rivers,  12  m.  from  Chester.  Manuf.  Cotton 
good.s,  and  near  it  are  some  salt  works.  /Lp.  6,500. 

Froe,  (/ro,)  n.  Same  as  Frow,  q.  r. 

Frog:,  n.  [K.^.froga^frogga;  Qer.frosch.']  {Zool.)  See 
Ranid^. 

{Ft-n-iery.)  The  hard  projecting  substance  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  a  horse’s  foot. 

{Civil  Engineering.)  A  grooved  piece  of  iron  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  rails  of  a  railroad  where. one  track 
crosses  another. 

—  An  oblong  button  for  coats  or  overcoats,  swelling  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  covered  with  netted 
thread, and  fastening  into  a  loop  instead  of  a  button-hole. 

Fro^'bit,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Hydrocharis. 

Fro;;:'-fit9h,  77.  (ZwVt)  See  Batrachus. 

Fro^g‘0€l,a.  Provided  witii  frogs;  ns,  a  fragged  surtout. 

Fro|f'{ffy,  a.  Abounding  in  frogs. 

Fro^'-liO|>|H'r,  77.  {/jhH)  See  CERCOPiDiE. 

Frog*  Fev'el,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Newberry 
dist.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Frog'niore,  in  Lnnisiava,  a  P.O.  of  Concordia  parish. 

Frog'town,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Lumpkin  co. 

Frolt'iia,  in  Missouri^  a  village  of  Perry  co. 

FroiHMHrt,  {frxums'sart,)  Jean,  a  French  chronicler 


and  poet,  B.  13.37.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Chaucer 
and  l*elrarch.  and  the  autlmr  of  the  celebrated  Chron¬ 
icles  whicli  bear  his  name,  and  which  present,  perhaps, 
the  must  faithful  J>nd  animated  picture  extant  of  the 
wars  and  jmlitical  events  td’  tlie  Middle  Ages.  His 
Chronicles  were  first  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Berners  (2  A'oIs.  ful.,  I>oud«»n,  152:1-5),  and  rei)riiite<I  in 
1812  in  2  vols.  4to.  A  later  edition  is  that  of  Bohn,  Lon¬ 
don,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.,  1H45. 

Frol'ie,  a,  [Ger./roV//ic/<,  from  /ro5,  glad,  and  lich.  cor¬ 
rupted  from  gleich,  like.]  Full  of  levity;  dancing,  play¬ 
ing,  or  frisking  about;  full  of  wiM  pranks. 

“  We  fairies  now  are/roh'c.” — SItak*. 

— 71.  A  wild  i)rank;  a  flight  of  levity  or  gayety  and  mirth  ; 
a  gambol ;  a  freak  ;  a  scene  of  mirth  au<l  gayety,  as  iu 
dancing  or  play. 

— i'.  n.  To  play  wild  pranks ;  to  play  tricks  of  levity,  mirth, 
and  gayety. 

Froriefnl,  Same  a.s  Frolicsome,  7.  r. 

Frol'iekiii^',  p.  a.  Playing  prunk.s;  frolicsome. 

Frolio^oiiie,  {frol'i/.-sum,)  a.  Full  of  gayety  and 
inirlh:  given  to  pranks. 

Frorioj^ioiiioly,  adv.  With  wild  gayety. 

Fr4>ric*.M»iiieiieMM*  71.  Gayety;  wild  j)rank8. 

From, 777V/).  [A.S./niei,  from;  Fris./7-n77i ;  J>an. /ra; 
0.  Ger.  and  Goth. /ra77i ;  San.sk.  param,  tl>e  highest; 
Lat.  pn77i7i.s',  the  fir.st.J  This  preposition  expresses  tlie 
idea  of  distance  or  remotenes.s  in  relation  to  a  source  or 
beginning,  and  likewise  of  departure  or  procedure;  as, 
man  is  descended  from  Adam,  he  went  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York,  matters  proceeded /ro77i.  had  to  worse. 
The  sense  of  from  is  literal  or  figurative,  but  it  is  uni¬ 
formly  thesHiiie.  In  certain  phrases,  generally  or  always 
elliptical,//-077i  i.s  followed  by  certain  ailverbs,  denoting 
place,  region,  or  position  indefinitely,  no  precise  point 
being  expressed;  ns,  from  above,  from  beneath,  from 
before,  fnrm  behind,  kc.  From  precedes  another  prep¬ 
osition  followed  by  its  prf)per  object  or  case;  as,  from 
amid,  from  among,  from  beneath,  from  beyond,  from 
afar,  &c. 

Froiiie,  (/roTTi,)  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  England. 
1.  An  affluent  of  the  Lugg  in  Herefordshire.  2.  In  the 
county  Dorset,  rising  near  Bedininster,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Poole  harbor.  3.  A  branch  of  the  Avon  at 
Bristol.  4.  Gneof  the  Severn,  near  Berkeley.  5.  A  stream 
of  Somersetshire,  rising  in  the  .Mendip  Hills,  and  joining 
the  Avon  between  Batli  and  Bradford. 

Froiiie,  or  Fromo-S<>lwoo4t,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Somerset  co.,  England,  11  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Bath,  and 
115  m.  W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Broad-cloths,  kersey¬ 
meres,  ale,  4tc.  I^p.  11,732. 

Frond,  71.  [Lat. /ro7<,<,/r7>7i7/i5,  a  leafy  branch.]  {Bot.) 
The  leaf  of  a  fern  or  other  aootyledonous  plant.  F.  are 
seldom  articulated;  they  are  eillier  sessile  or  stalkerl; 
are  frequently  toutlied  or  incised  in  various  ways,  and 
arc  often  highly  comjruund. 

Froiidu'tion,  ti.  [Lat.  frondatio,  from  frons.  See 
Supra.]  The  act  of  denuding,  or  stripping  of  leaves  or 
bran  ches. 

Fronde,  n.  [Fr.,  a  sling.]  {Fr.  Hist.)  The  name  of 
a  political  faction  wliich  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
French  history  during  tho  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ment  known  historically  jus  the  War  of  the.  Fronde.  The 
members  of  this  party  obtained  the  derisive  mime  of 
Frondeurs  (slingers),  from  the  pertinacious  lampoon 
warfare  which  they  waged  against  both  the  powerful 
minister  of  that  day,  Cardinal  !Mazaiin,  and  the  Queen 
Regent,  Anne  of  Austria.  Mjizarin,  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  pamienu,  enjo.ved  tho  detestation  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple —  both  patrician  ami  proletarian  —  and  especially 
hail  incurred  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
to  his  measures.  In  164S  Mazarin  ventured  on  tho  bold 
step  of  arresting  two  of  the  most  pi>pular  members  of 
the  latter  body,  and  on  the  next  day  {la  journ^e  des 
harricoAes)  the  Parisians  rose  in  >irms.  ilisperseil  some 
of  the  royal  troops  .sent  out  against  them,  and  barricaded 
the  approaches  to  the  Louvre,  compcdling  tlie  court 
party  to  retire  to  St.  Germain,  an<l  thus  leaving  Paris  iu 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Upon  the  Prince  de  Conde 
advancing  to  besiege  the  CJipital,  the  parliament  called 
the  citizens  to  arms,  when  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due 
de  Beaufort  (‘*  Le  Rni  des  Halles,”  and  son  of  Henry  IV,), 
and  numerous  others  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  came  forward  to  head  the  iJisiirrection.  The  famous 
Cardinal  de  Retz  also  joined  the  movement,  nor  was 
beauty  wanting,  in  the  persons  of  the  Dtichessea  de 
Longueville  and  de  Montbazon,  to  inspire  the  popular 
cause.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  too,  changed  sides  arid  went 
over  to  the  malcontents,  with  whom  the  court  party 
shortly  afterwards  patched  up  a  treaty  of  peace  of  but 
brief  duration.  Fre.sh  contentions  arose,  and  Mazarin 
caused  the  arrest  of  Conde  and  Conti,  two  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  Tliis  step  on  the  part  of  the  hated  Italian 
excited  a  revolt  in  the  provinces,  and  Mjir^hal  Turenne 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  fremdeur  princes,  hnt  was 
routed  in  the  battle  of  Reth’ol  (1650).  The  Cardimil, 
however,  enjoyed  but  a  mere  temporary  supremacy  ;  the 
parliament  again  agitated  against  him,  and  prucurerl  his 
lianishmcnt  from  France,  leaving  the  Prince  de  Conde 
master  of  tlie  situation.  Subsequently,  the  contest  tie- 
generated  into  a  war  of  intrigue.  Some  of  the  Fromleiir 
leaders  were  influenced  by  the  queen  to  desert  their 
party,  and  others  were  bought  over  by  the  cardinal's 
gold.  Ultimately,  all  parties  being  wesiried  with  these 
dissensions,  the  court  agreed  to  remove  Mazarin,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Conde,  who  refused 
to  he  a  party  to  these  terms,  now*  finding  liis  cinise  des¬ 
perate,  entered  the  Spanish  service;  while  Mazarin, 
after  a  time,  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  obtained  the 
reius  of  goverument, 
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Froii'<lonf«  a.  [Lat.  frmdens,  from  frnndrre,  to  bear 
leaves  or  branches.]  Leafy  ;  covered  with  leaves,  (r.) 

Froii4les<»e,  {fron-des\)  v.  n.  [hwt.  frondescere,  incept, 
from  frondtre,  to  put  forth  leaves.]  To  begin  to  unfold 
leaves. 

Fr<ni<les'<’Ollco,  n.  [hnt.  frondescens,  pp.  of  fiondes- 
cere.  See  '1  he  j)recise  lime  of  the  year  and  month 

ill  wliicli  each  species  of  plants  unlbhls  its  leaves.  —  The 
act  of  unfolding  the  leaf. 

FroiidireroiiN^  a.  [Lat. /7077s,  a  leaf  or  branch,  and 
ferre,  to  produce.]  Hearing  or  juoducing  fronds. 

Froii4loHo'„  a.  (Bot.)  Leafy;  —  or.  more  commojjly 
now,  fiond-like,  or  producing  a  frond,  instead  of  ordi¬ 
nary  foliage.  —  Gray. 

Froii'iloiiN,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  fr  flower  which  is 
leafy;  or  to  one  which  produces  brandies  charged  with 
little  leaves  and  flowers.  — 

Fr4Hi«.  7j,  [Lat.,  front.]  (Axial.)  The  region  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  between  (he  orbiis  and  the  vertex.  —  In  ornithol¬ 
ogy,  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  vertex. 

Front*  (frunt.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frons,  frontis.  the 
forehead  ;  probably  fiom  Gr.  phrontis.  care,  anxiety,  tho 
forehead  being  the  index  of  these  ]  The  forehead,  or 
part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes  ;  the  whole  face. 

“  They  stand  not/r<ml  to  front,  but  each  doth  view 
Tbe  other's  tail,  pursued  as  they  pursue.”  —  (Jreech. 

— The  forehead  or  face,  as  expressiA'e  of  the  temper  or  dis¬ 
position  :  as,  a  fierce  front,  a  hardened  front.  —  The  fore 
part  of  anything  ;  tlie  van,  as  of  an  army  or  procession. 

— The  part  or  place  before  the  face,  or  opposite  to  it,  or  to 
the  forepart  of  anything. 

“  Shot  thundered  upon  them  from  tbe  rampart  in  front."  —  Bacon. 

— The  most  conspicuous  jiurt  or  particular. 

“  The  head  and/roaf  of  our  offending.”  —  Skakt. 

— Impudence:  assumnee:  us,  “men  of  front. —  That  por¬ 
tion  of  a  head-ilress  which  covers  the  fore  portion  of  the 
head ;  a  partial  wig  worn  by  ladies. 

(MU.)  That  part  of  an  army  which  directly  faces  the 
enemy's  poritioii:  —  opjiosed  to  rear. 

— 17.  a.  To  stand  with  face  toward  or  ojiposed  to. 

“  I  shall /rorit  thee  like  some  staring  ghost.”  —  Dryden, 

— To  oppose  face  to  face;  to  oppose  directly:  as,  to  front 
danger,  to /7*07?i  an  enemy.  —  To  stand  ojiposed  or  op¬ 
posite,  or  over  against  anything;  as,  our  house /7*f>7jf4 
the  square,  the  cliurch,  <tc. 

— r.  n.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any  point  of  the 
compass;  to  be  opposite.  —  To  stand  foremost. 

— a.  Of  or  ])ertainiiig  to  the  fore  part;  foremost;  as,  a 
fro7it  door,  n  front  entrance. 

Froiit'a^fo,  71.  The  front  part  of  an  edifice,  stnictiire, 
lot,  quay,  <&c. 

Froiit'al,  a.  [Fr,,  from  hsti.  frontalis.']  Belonging  to 
the  forehead. 

(Anat.)  'The  frontal  hone  of  the  slnll.  the  Fans.  q.  v., 
forms  in  the  male  the  wliole  anterior  portion  of  the 
cranium,  extending  laterally  from  the  temples,  and 
from  the  orbits  to  the  parietal,  or  wall-bones  of  the 
skull;  in  females,  however,  this  bone  is  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  by  a  seam  or  suture  up  the  centre  of  tlie 
hone.  —  'YUa  frontal  sinus  is  the  space  between  the 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  extending  over  the  eyes  an<l 
nostrils,  and  in  health  adiling  to  the  reverberance  of  the 
voice;  but  whtui  aflected  by  inflammation  or  a  severe 
cold,  the  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane  causes  tliat 
ob.struction  iu  speaking  known  as  talking  through  the 
nose.. 

—71.  [Lat.  frontale.  a  frontlet.]  A  front  piece;  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  forehead  ;  a  frontlet  ;  as,  the  frontal  of  a 
helmet. 

(Arch.)  The  hanging  wdth  which  the  front  of  an  altar 
is  covered. — Also,  an  ornament  over  a  door  or  pediment. 

(Med.)  A  medicine  applied  to  the  forehead. 

Froii'tnlocl.  a.  {Bot!)  Growing  broader  and  broader, 
and  at  last  perhaps  terminating  in  a  right  line;  —  used 
in  opposition  to  cuspated,  which  is  when  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

Froiit'ecl*  a.  Formed  with  a  front. 

P0.TI  fronted  brigades  Torm.”  — Milton. 

Froiileira«  (fron-tai-eeFa,)  n  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alentejo,  14  m.  from  Estremos.  Here,  in  1663, 
the  Spaaiards  were  defeated  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Schomherg.  Fp.  2,500. 

Froiiteiiae')  Count*  a  French  soldier,  governor  of 
New  France,  Canada,  from  1672  to  1698;  b.  1619;  d. 
Quebec,  1698.  Parkman’s  Couut  F.  Sc  New  France. 

Fronlenac  9  a  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario ;  area,  about  1,342  aq.m.  Qip.  Kingston. 

Froiite  ra  <le  Tabas  co*  i  I>a* )  a  town  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Taba.sco  river,  abt.  3  ni.  from  its  mouth. 

Frontier*  {frondeer\)  n.  [Fr.  fronttere.  from  Lat. 
fi'ons,  the  front.]  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts 
or  faces  another  country ;  the  boundary  of  a  state,  or 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  boundary;  marclies;  con¬ 
fine:  border. 

— a.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part;  bordering;  contermi¬ 
nous;  as.  K  frontier  vilhige. 

— V.  a.  To  compose  or  form  a  frontier. 

Froii'f  ier,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Hillsdale  co. 

Front  ior,  in  New  Yuri .  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Fron'Iioroil,  a.  Guarded  on  the  frontiers. 

Fr<»ntig'iinn*  (frdn'tin-yun,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Herault,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  2,000.  Us 
territory  produce.s  a  delicious,  sweet,  muscat  wine, often 
incorrectly  called  FVnntiipmc. 

Froiit'in^*  a.  Standing  with  the  front  towards;  front 
to  front,  or  oppo.site. 

Froiit'intfly,  urfr.  Tn  a  facing  position ;  opposingly. 

Front  ispioco*  { fron'tis-peesA  n.  [O.  Fr.  frimiispice ; 
L.  hwX.  frontispicium ,  from /r/m.s  the  front.* and  spicere, 
to  view,]  An  ornaincutal  picture  or  engraving  fronting 
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the  first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  beginning.  — That  part ' 
of  any  bo«ly  that  directly  lueets  the  eye. 

{Arch.)  The  principal  face,  or  front  view  of  a  building; 
the  face  that  directly  prescnta  itself  to  the  eye. 

a.  Wanting  shame  or  modesty;  not  diffi¬ 
dent;  ivi.frontltss  flattery, /rontfm  vice. 

Front  loMisly,  adw  Shamelessly;  impudently;  Im¬ 
modestly. 

Froiit'let,  n.  [Dim.  (.dfrrmt.  Lat.  fronSy  frontis.']  A 
fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 

'•  They  shall  be  as/ron<fcM  between  thine  eyes."— vl.  8. 

{Znol.)  The  margin  of  the  head  behind  the  bill  of  birds, 
generally  clutheii  with  rigid  bristles.  —  Brandf,. 

Fron't4>ii«  M.  [Kr.,  from  front;  Lat. /ron«, /ronfM.] 
{Arch.)  An  ornament  over  a  door  or  pediment ;  a  frontal. 

Fronton,  in  TrxaSy  a  village,  cap.  of  Cameron  co.,  abt. 
30  m  E.N.E.  of  Brownsville. 

Front  Itoynl,  in  17r//i>n’a,  a  poat-villago,  cap.  of  War¬ 
ren  CO.,  abt.  140  m.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Front-viPW,  (/ro/zf'cM.)  71.  A  view  t»r  representation 
of  tlic  fore  part  of  an  etiifleo  or  other  object. 

Froro,  a.  [A.S.  frorrny  to  freeze.  Cf.  Ger.  gefrorm^ 
Irom/rif'iYn.J  Frozen;  frosty,  (o.) 


“  The  parchlni;  air 

Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  lire.'*—  Milton. 

Froscli'^lorf,  a  village  in  Lower  .\ustria,  ratlier  more 
than  30  m.  from  Vienna,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river  Leitha ;  called 
by  the  French  Frohsdorf.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  splen¬ 
did  castle,  whicli  in  recent  times  lias  acquired  a  kind  of 
political  import. inc*‘,  from  having  been,  since  1841.  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  d’Augouleme  ami  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  llie  elder  BourlM)u  party.  After  the  death  of  the 
duchess  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Comte  de 
Cliatnhord,  7.  r.,  who  has  greatly  beautified  the  interior. 

Frosino'iio,  (anc.  F*ru.unoy) 
a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Stales 
of  the  Cliurch,  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  above  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Cossa  with 
the  Sacco,  about  4-''  m.  E.S  E. 
of  Ronnvon  tlie  liigli-n»ad  btv 
tween  Koine  and  Najdes.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  dcleg:ition 
of  the  same  name,  which  is 
notorious  for  brigandage. — 

The  costumes  of  >l(Kig.  1079) 
are  among  the  most  admired 
of  Italy.  J^ip.  8, 06s. 

Front,  n.  [A.S.  for.d,  Ger. 
frost,  respectively  from  freo- 
san  and  frieren.  to  freeze.] 

The  acit  of  freezing;  congela¬ 
tion  of  water  or  otlier  fiuid. 

“  K  killing  /ro.sL”  {iihaks.) — 

Frozen  dew;  htiar-frost. — 

That  state  or  tem[)er.ituro  of 
the  atmosphere  which  occa¬ 
sions  the  congelation  of  wa¬ 
ter;  severely  cold  weather. 

The  lagging  rear  of  winter’s  front." 

Milton. 

— The  appearance  of  plants  sparkling  with  icy  crystals. 

“  Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver /rosf.” — Pope. 


Fig.  1079. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FROSINONE. 


— r.  a.  To  cover  with  anything  resembling  hoar-fmst. 

Frost'-bearer,  71.  ( /V/ysfes.)  An  instrument  toexhibit 
the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacuum. 

Fr<»nl'-bito,  n.  ( Aff>d.)  The  freezing  of  any  portion  of 
the  LhmIv  by  exposure  to  a  high  degree  of  cold.  The 
parts  i>f  the  body  most  exposed  to  the  serious  consequence 
of  F  are  those  farthest  from  the  seat  of  circulatiim,  and 
the  most  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Tliese  are, 
the  toes  ami  feet,  fingei  s,  ears,  nose,  ami  tlie  cheeks  be¬ 
low  tlio  eye.  The  effect  of  intense  cobl  is,  in  tlie  first 
place,  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  tlie  part  most  exposeil, 
which  it  does  by  contracting  the  vessels  and  driving  the 
bloo‘i  from  the  surface;  when  the  part,  losing  its  healthy 
vitality,  is  unable  to  resist  the  sp“cific  infltience  of  the 
surrounding  cold, andquIcUly  falls  aprey  to  the  pedency 
of  the  frost,  and,  in  a  slcrt  time,  a  p  irtial  gives  way  to 
an  alisolnte  death,  <jr  mortification  of  the  member  or  tir- 
gan,  which  soon  after  separates  or  falls  off.  To  guard 
against  the  danger  of  F.y  the  inhabitants  of  very  cold 
countries,  as  the  Russians  and  Esquimaux,  cover  both 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  nose.  The  treatmentof 
F.  consists  in  coaxing  hack  by  degrees  the  vitality  of 
the  part;  this  is  most  prudently  effected  by  friction,  at 
first  with  snow,  tiieii  with  water  at  ordinary  tenipcrature, 
no  warmth  being  ap[)lied  for  some  time.  As  the  col  I- 
neas  subsides,  the  painful  tingling  returns,  then  redness 
anti  heat;  in  a  short  time  the  latter  will  be  above  the 
natural  stamlard,  and  if  not  moderated,  the  part  will  iii- 
fiame,  and  perhai>s  rn'irtify. 

Front  •bitten,  a.  Nipped;  affected  or  withered  by 
frost. 

Front'-blite,  77.  (Bot.)  The  Orach,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Atriphx. 

Front'-bonnd,  a.  Bound  or  confined  by  frost. 

Front  biirj^,  in  M./rgland.  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Frontbiir;^',  in  Pmnaylvania.  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Frost  Villas’e,a  viliago  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Shef- 
ford,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Staiiste.^d. 

Frost'ed,  p.  a.  Covered  with  anything  resembling  hoar¬ 
frost  in  color  or  form.  1 

Frost'-fisli,  71.  See  Tom-cod.  7.  r.  > 

Frost'ily,  adv.  With  frost  orexce.Hsivecnld.  —  Without  1 
warT^nth  of  affection;  coldly.  “To  jiraise  frostil\j''\ 

Ben  Jonson.  ( 


Frost'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frosty; 
freezing  cold. 

Frost'iii^,  71.  The  sugary  composition  resembling  hoar¬ 
frost,  used  to  cover  and  ornament  cakes,  &c. 

Front'l<‘nn,  a.  Free  from  frost. 

Front'-iiaii I,  ti.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head,  driven 
into  a  liorse’s  slioes  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  uiiimal  from  slipping. 

Front'-niiioke,  n.  An  uppearance  resembling  smoke, 
caused  by  the  congelation  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
in  a  time  of  severe  cold.  —  Webster, 

Frost'- wood,  Frost-wort,77.  (BoL)See  IIelianthe- 

MUM. 

Frost'«work,  n.Work  resemblinghoar-frost  on  shrubs. 

Frosl'y,  n.  Having  power  to  congeal  water;  containing 
IruNt;  exceedingly  cold  ;  as.  a  f rosiy  night,  frosty  wea¬ 
ther. —  Chill  in  affection ;  witliout  w'arnith  of  affection 
or  courage. 

What  a/ro««y-8pirited  rogue  U  this  ?  "  —Shahs. 

— Resembling  hoar-frost ;  white;  gray-liaired  ;  as,  a  frosty 
head. 

Froth,  71.  [A.S.freodharty  to  rub,  to  foam;  Thin.fraade.y 
allied  to  Gr.  foam.]  Spume;  foam;  the  bubbles 

cause<l  ill  liciuors  by  fermentation  or  ngitati(U).  —  Any 
empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence.  —  Light,  un¬ 
substantial  matter. 

— V.  a.  To  cau.>e  to  foam. 

— V.  71.  To  foam  ;  to  throw  nj>  spume,  foam,  or  bubbles  ;  as, 
frothing  ale. 

Froth  ily,  adv.  With  foam  or  spume;  in  an  empty, I 
tritlinir  manner. 

Froth'iiio^s,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frothy ; 
emptiness;  trilling  matter. 

Froth'loss,  a.  Free  from  froth. 

Froth'-S|>it,  ti.  A  while  froth  found  on  the  leaves  and 
in  the  axils  of  certain  plants  during  tlie  Minimer,  being 
the  faeces  of  the  frog-hopper;  cuckoo-spittle;  wood-sare. 

Worcester. 

Froth'*worni,  71.  Same  as  frog-hopper.  See  Cercopid.e. 

Frotll'y,  a.  Pull  of  foam;  consisting  of  frotli  or  light 
bubbles.  —  Soft;  notfirm  orsolid. — Vain;  light;  empty; 
unsubstantial;  frothy  language. 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  an  English  historian,  b.  1818, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  Ho  is  the 
author  of  the  Shadows  of  the  Clouds  (1847),  and  the  iVe- 
of  Faith  (1849);  both  of  which  elicited  severe  eccle¬ 
siastical  censure,  i^.'s  fame  will,  however,  rest  on  his 
History  oj  England,  from  the  Fall  of  WoW.y  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  comjdeted  in  1870.  His  lectures 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1872-’73,  on  The  Englishin  Ireland  in  the 
18/A  Cent.,  3  vols.  (London,  lS73-’74).  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects,  third  series  (N.  Y.,  1877). 

Fronnee,  v.  a.  [Fr.fronctr,  to  pucker;  ^p.fruncir,  to 
gather  in  plaits,  from  Lat.  frons,  the  brow.]  To  form 
wrinkles  upon;  to  curl  or  frizzle,  ns  the  hair  about  the 
forehead  or  face;  to  gather  into  plaits. 

— n.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl;  an  ornament  of  dress. — 
{Falconry.)  A  word  use<l  by  falconers  for  a  distemper, 
in  wliich  white  spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill. 

Frou'zy,  a.  [Du.  rroi/u;,  a  woman;  usetl  in  tlio  N.  of 
Engl.ind  in  the  sense  of  an  idle,  dirty  woman.]  Fetid  ; 
musty;  rank;  dim;  cloudy.  (Low.) 

Frow,  n.  [A.S.  frea;  Ger.ycaw,  a  wife ;  Du.  rrowie,  a 
woman.]  A  woman;  —  more  especially*  a  Dutch  or  Ger¬ 
man  woman  of  the  lower  orders.  Beau,  d-  FI.  —  In  the 
N.  of  England,  an  idle,  dirty  woman.  (Low.) 

Frow,  Fuower,  {fro,fro'er,)  n.  An  instrument  used  in 
splitting  staves,  laths,  &c.  —  Siminonds. 

Fro'waiMl,  a.  [A.S.  framweard — fram,  from,  and 
weard,  ward.]  Derverse  ;  unyielding ;  ungovernable  ; 
refractory;  pcvUii;  disolK'<lient;  wayward. 

**  She 's  not  /reward,  but  modest  as  the  dove."—  Shaks. 

Fro'wa.rclly,  adv.  Perversely;  in  a  peevish  manner. 

Fro'war<liie.«i4,  n.  Perverseness;  reluctance  to  yield 
or  comply  ;  di.sobedience;  peevishness;  petulanco. 

Frowoy,  (/ro'rt,)  u.  {Carp.)  Applied  to  timber  that 
is  evenly  tempered,  and  works  witliout  splitting  or  tear¬ 
ing.  —  Worcester. 

Frown,  v.  n.  [O  Vv.  frogner,  f»)und  in  se  renfrogner,  to 
knit  the  brows  ;  L.  Lat.  refrontinare.,  from  frons.frontis, 
tlie  brow.]  To  express  displeasure  by  contracting  the 
brow  and  looking  grim  or  surly ;  to  look  stern  ;  to  scowl, 
(with  071  or  a!) ;  as,  nfrtncyiing  countenance. 

"  Heroes  in  animuted  marble  frown.”  —  Pope. 

— To  manifest  displeasure  in  any  manner;  to  lower;  to 
look  llireateniny: ;  as,  Providence /7'oie7i.t  on  u.s. 

— r.  a.  To  repel  by  expressing  displeasure  in  tlie  counte¬ 
nance;  to  rebuke  by  a  look :  as,  in  frown  one  in  t«)  silence. 

— 71.  A  wrinkled  look,  particularly  expressing  ilislike  ;  a 
sour,  severe,  or  stern  look,  e.xpressive  of  displeasure;  a 
scowl*;  any  expression  of  displeasure. 

Fr4»w'ii'in;^ly,  adv.  With  a  look  of  displeasure; 
sternly. 

Frow'y,  Frowzy,  a.  Same  as  Frodzt,  7.  v. 

Froyou,  or  Frojen,  (fro'yen,)  an  island  of  Nor¬ 
way.  50  m.  from  Drontheim.  It  is  abt.  20  m.  long  by 
an  averane  breadth  of  5.  Lat.  63°  50'  N.,  Lon.  8°  40'  E. 

Fro'zo3i,77.  Congealed  with  cold. — Cold;fro8ty;  chill. 
—  Cold  or  chill  in  affection. 

Fro'zpii  C'ropk,  in  Kmturky,  a  P.  0.  of  Breathitt  co. 

Fro'zeii  Oooaii,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  a  sea  of  Asia  extend¬ 
ing  towurils  the  N.  into  the  unknown  regions  of  tlie 
pole.  Its  boundari»-8  on  the  E.  and  VV.  are  considered  to 
lie  Nova  Zenihlaand  Fohutski  Noss. 

Fro'zpii  Ktrait,  between  Southampton  Island  and 
Melville  Peninsula,  Lat.  66°  N.,  Loii.  85°  VV. 

Fro'zpiiiies!^,  77.  The  condition  of  being  frozen. 

F.  K.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

|Friict'e<l,  a.  [h\xi.  fructus,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Bearing 
[  fruit,  as  trues. 
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Frli<*tOS'<-^ttoe,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frvetus,  fruit.] 
(But.)  Tlie  precise  time  when  tlie  fruit  of  a  plantar- 
rives  at  maturity,  ami  its  seeds  are  dispersed;  tlie  Iruit- 
ing  season. —  Worcester. 

Friirtic'iilOKO,  a.  Producing  much  fruit. 

Friir'tidor,  n.  [Kr.,  from  Uxi.  fructus,  fruit,  and  Gr. 
doron,  H  gift.]  {Hist.)  The  name  given  in  the  republi¬ 
can  calendar  of  France  to  the  period  extending  from 
the  18th  of  Aug.  to  the  16th  of  Sept.  The  18th  Krncti- 
dor  of  the  year  5  (or  on  the  4th  of  Sept.,  1797)  is  cele¬ 
brated  us  the  day  i»n  which  Barras,  Rewhell,  and  Lepnnx, 
members  of  the  Directory,  hy  a  coup  d'etat,  saved  tlie 
rejuiblic  from  the  ma<  hination8  of  the  Royalists,  who 
bail  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  execution  of  the  coup  d'etat  was  intrusted  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Aiigereaii. 

FriietiForouM,  a.  [Lat. fruit,  and  ferre,  io 
bear.)  Producing  fruit. 

Fi*iiotifion'tioii,  n  [L.  \At.  frurtificatio,  from/rt/c- 
Ufeare  — fructus,  and/(ic^7y,  to  make.)  Tlie  act  of  fruc¬ 
tifying,  or  rendering  productive  of  fruit;  fecundation. 

{Bot.)  A  term  frequently  employed  in  cryptogainie 
botany,  sometimes  to  denote  the  whole  reproductive 
system,  and  soinetimes  the  fruit  itself. 

Fruo'tily*  v.  a.  [Vr.fructif.er;  L.  Lat. 

— fructu.s,n\M\  facere,  to  make.]  To  make  fruitfiil ;  to 
render  productive;  to  feitilize. 

Showers  io  fructify  t.^e  earth."  —  Bowel. 

— V.  n.  To  bear  fruit. 

Friio'toso,  77.  {('hem.)  Fruit-sugar;  the  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  ripe  fruits.  It  has  been  called,  with  reference 
to  its  characteristic  feature,  uncrystalUzablt  sugar,  and 
seems  to  occur  in  the  transition  of  starch,  cellulose, 
and  cane-sugar,  into  grape  sugar.  If,  in  the  manufacture 
of  grape-sugar  from  starch,  by  boiling  with  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  ebullition  be  checked  as  soon  as  the 
liquiil  become.s  sweet,  fructose  is  formed  and  no  crystals 
can  beobtained.  Itfornis  thecliief  ingredient  in  molasses 
ami  treacle,  for  though  it  is  not  found  in  the  fresli  cane- 
juice,  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  occasions  its  formation 
at  the  expense  of  cane-sugar.  Form.  Ci2Hiv)Oj2. 

Fruel'uary,  n.  [  Itnt.fructaarius,  from  fructus,  frnit.] 
One  who  enjoys  the  rents,  income,  profits,  or  increase 
of  anything.  (R.) 

Fru'^al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./r77^a?i'.’? — frux.frngis,  the 
pro'luce  of  tlie  field.]  Economical;  careful;  thrifty; 
provident;  economical  in  the  u.'^e  or  appropriation  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions  of  any  kiml;  saving  un¬ 
necessary  expense;  s]iaring;  not  profuse,  prodigal,  or 
lavish;  ns.  frugal  of  time. 

Fru^al'ity,  n.  [Vr.frugalite :  hnt.  frugalifas.)  Pru¬ 
dent  ec'oiiomy ;  thrift ;  good  husbandry,  or  houses  ifery  ; 
a  sparing  and  judicious  use  of  money  or  anything  to  be 
expemled;  a  prudent  and  sparing  use  or  appropriutiou 
of  anything. 

Fru'jfally,  adv.  With  economy. 

Frn'$?>)liiOHM,  71.  Same  as  Fruoalitt.  7.  v. 

Fru'g'arilite,  77.  [Frugaard,  a  district  of  Finland.] 
(J/i'7i.)  A  variety  of  V’esuvianite.  7.  r. 

Frii^'i;’in,  71.  [Fr.  fourgon;  It.  forcone,  from  Lat. 
furca,  a  fork.]  An  oven-fork.  (Eng.) 

Friijjif'orous*  a.  [Fr.  frugifire;  Lat.  frugifn-  — 
fruXyfrugis,  the  fruit  of  the  earih,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Producing  fruit  nr  corn. 

Friiifiv'orouM,  a.  [Fr,  frugirore;  Lat.  frugivorus  — 
frux,  frugis,  the  produce  of  the  fiebis,  and  vorare,  to 
devour.)  Feeding  on  frnit,  seeds. <ir  corn,  ns  binis. 

Fruit,  (frootfn.  [0.  Vr.fruict,  Vr. fruit;  \M.  fructus, 
from ./rj«,  to  enjoy,  ('f.  ilvv  fruch't.']  Produce;  what¬ 
ever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nourishment  of  animals, 
or  for  clothing  or  prt)fif ;  ihe  produce  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant;  the  seed  of  plants,  or  the  part  that  contains  the 
seeds;  ]iroduction.  tlmt  which  is  produced;  as,  the  ris¬ 
ing  fruits,  the  forbitlden  fruit. —  Produce  of  animals; 
offspring;  yfuing;  as,  the  ./tttiV  of  the  womb.  —  Effect 
or  consequence ;  as,  iho  fruit  of  folly  (»r  sin. 

"  She  remembered  the  fruits  of  deoyiiig."  —  Sidney. 

— Advantage;  profit;  good  derived. 

••  Tbe/rwiM  of  victory."— 

(Bot.)  The  term  fruit  is  applied  to  the  ripened  ovary 
and  its  contents,  cpiite  regardless  of  their  being  eatable 
or  otherwise.  In  many  instances,  there  are  additions  to 
the  ovary  in  the  form  tif  the  remains  of  some  or  all  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  In  the  strawberry,  the 
calyx  remains,  and  i.s  converted  into  a  succulent  sub¬ 
stance,  or  that  part  of  the  frnit  wliich  is  eaten.  In  the 
apple,  botli  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  converted  into 
fruit.  The  pine-applr  (Fig.  423)  is  composed  of  all  the 
parts  entering  into  thecomposition  of  theoniT*//.  namely, 
bracts,  calyx,  corolla,  and  ov<ary.  The  orange  is  a  largely- 
(leveb»ped  ovary,  containing  the  seeds,  and  a  siiconlent 
ma,ss  in  which*the  refreshing  juice  is  placed.  Fruit  is 
divide<l  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  seed  and  the  per- 
icarp,  or  investing  substance.  The  pericarp  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts,  or  layers,  one  within  the  other. 
For  example,  the  pericarp  of  the  applr  consists  of  an 
external  layer,  or  .skin,  epicarp;  the  internal  layer,  en- 
docarpi  and  tlie  fleshy  substance,  sarcocarp,  lying  be¬ 
tween  them,  'riius,  the  outer  skin  is  the  epicarp.  the 
pulpy  substance  the  sarcocarp,  and  the  tough,  thick 
covering  to  the  seeds,  the  endocarp.  The  same  relation 
is  founii  in  stone-fruit,  the  shell  of  the  nut  being  the 
endocarp.  The  epicarp,  or  outwanl  covering,  is  less 
subject  to  variation  than  other  jmrts;  but  the  sarcocarp 
ami  endocarp  assume  every  variety  of  form  and  consist¬ 
ence.  In  certain  instances,  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  imljcates  the  arrangement  of  the/rMif,  as  in  the 
currant,  gooseberry,  etc.  But  the  blossoms  of  the  apple, 
plum,  pea,  etc  ,  afford  no  indication  of  the  various  fruits 
that  are  to  succeed  them.  The  most  common  forms  of 
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fnjit  aro,  the  prrmum  or  appU,  the  drvpt  or  peach  (Fig. 
94o),  and  plum  ;  the  glans^  iw  the  aconi ;  the  pinenipple^ 
the  fruit  of  which  is  a  seal yberr (/ySurmomited  by  acn»wii 
of  spinous  leaves.  This  fruit  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  ’i'he  Ugume,  or  pea ;  the  siliqua,  or  pod, 
lis  in  the  mustard^  and  which  dilTers  from  the  legume 
chieHy  in  this,  that  the  chamber  containing  the  seeds 
is  divided;  the  capsule,  as  in  the  poppy,  larkspur,  etc.; 
and  the  bacca,  or  common  currant,  gooseberry,  etc.  Be¬ 
sides  those  leading  atid  distinctive  forms  of  fruit,  there 
are  immcrous  minor  variations  in  their  e.xternal  forin.s 
and  internal  structures,  each  of  which  is  described  under 
its  proper  head. 

— V.  n.  To  produce  fruit. 

Friiit'a^'e^n.  [Fr.,  from  fruit;  L.  lait.  fructagium.'\ 
Fruit  taken  collectively;  all  manner  of  fruits;  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  fruit. 

Friiit'erer,  n.  [Vr.  fruitier.]  One  who  deals  in  fruit. 

Friiit'eress,  n.  K  woman  who  deals  in  fruit. 

Friiit'cry,  n.  [V'r.fruiterie.]  Fruit  taken  collectively; 
a  repository  for  fruit. 

Friiit'flll,  a.  Very  productive;  fertile;  prolific ;  bear¬ 
ing  children  ;  not  barren;  abounding  in  anything;  pro¬ 
ductive  of  anything;  plenteous;  abundant;  plentiful; 
as,  the earth,  u  fruitful  garden,  w  fruitful 
wife,  ^fruitful  imagination. 

Friiit'fiilly,  In  a  fruitful  manner;  plenteously; 
abundantly. 

FruitTiiliies*a,  n.  Quality  of  producing  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance;  productiveness;  fertility;  fecundity;  quality  of 
being  proliftc ;  productiveness  of  the  intellect ;  fertility 
of  imagination  ;  e.xuberant  abundance. 

Fruit'-{;^rove,  n.  A  plantation  of  fruit-trees. 

Friilt'iii$;‘«  7i.  The  production  of  fruit. 

—a.  Belonging  to,  or  yielding  fruit. 

Fruition,  {fru-isU'un,)  n.  [\A\t.  fruitio,  from  frui,  to 
use  or  enjoy.]  Use  accompanied  with  pleasure,  corporeal 
or  intellectual ;  enjoyment;  gratification;  the  pleasure 
derived  from  use  or  possession. 

“  Where  I  may  have /ruinon  of  her  love.'*— 

Frnit'lHiicI,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Burlington  co. 

Friiit'le^^.  u.  Destitute  of  fruit:  barren;  unproduc¬ 
tive;  unprotitable.  —  .\hortive;  ineffectual;  useless;  as, 
n  fruitless  attempt.  —  Destitute  of  otfspring;  us,  a  fruit¬ 
less  marri.ige. 

Friiit'loHNly,  adr.  Without  any  valuable  effect;  idly; 
vainly;  unprofitably. 

Friiit'losMiiess,  n.  Barrenness;  unfruitfulness;  un¬ 
profitableness. 

Fruit'y,  a.  Like  fruit,  or  having  a  taste  similar  thereto. 

Fruiiieiita'ceoii^,  a.  [^Lxt.fruntmt'iceus,  from  frw- 
meutum,  grain,  —  conlr.  from/rM^tjJwnfwui,  from  frux, 
frugis.  the  produce  of  the  earth.]  Made  from  wheat  or 
other  grain,  or  similar  thereto. 

FriiineiitA'tioii,  n.  [L.it.  frumentatio,  from  frumen- 
lari,  to  supply  witli  grain  or  corn.  See  Supra.]  {Horn. 
A  nt.)  A  general  dole  or  distribution  of  corn.  Oockeram,. 

Frii'iueiity,  Furmenty,  Frumety,  n.  [Lat.  frumen- 
tum.]  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  and  sweetened 
by  sugar  and  spices. 

Fru^li,  n.  [From  Fr./rmjs«r,  to  bruise.]  Noise;  crash; 
din,  as  of  things  violently  dashed  together. 

(Fhr.)  Same  as  Faoo,  7. r. 

FniH’trable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  frustralriUs — frustrare,  to 
render  useless.]  That  may  be  defeated,  overcouie,  or 
rendered  of  no  etfect. 

Frim'trate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  frusfrer ;  J/At.  frustrari,  from 
/ra.sfra,  in  vain.]  To  disappoint;  to  defeat;  to  balk; 
to  bring  to  nothing  ;  to  foil;  to  make  null ;  to  render  of 
no  etfect. 

—a.  [Lat.  frustratus,  from  frustraH,  to  render  null.] 
Vain;  inetfectual;  useless;  unprofitable;  null;  void; 
as,  A  frustrate  search,  enterprise,  or  design. 

Friistra'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  frustralio — frustraid,  from 
frustra,  in  vain,  —  probably  from  /ra<ts;  deception.] 
Disappointment;  defeat;  as,  the  frustration  of  a  scheme. 

Fru.s'iiileiit,  n.  [h-At.  frustum,  a  piece  broken  or  cut 
off.]  {Hot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  joints  into  which  the 
Diatomacese  separate.  They  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  ailex,  and  hence,  being  capable  of  retaining  their  form 
after  the  vegetable  constituents  have  fled,  they  are  often  I 
found  preserved  in  a  fos.<«il  state. 

Friis'liini,  n.  [Lat.,  probably  allied  to  frangert;  Qr. 
rhegnuishui, to  break.]  {Ge(m\.)  A  piece 
or  part  of  a  solid  body  separated  from 
the  rest ;  the  part  which  remains  of  a 
cone,  pyramid,  &c.,  when  the  top  part 
is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base, 
in  Fig.  1080  the  dotted  line  c shows  the 
portion  of  the  cone  cut  off  to  form  the 
frustum/. 

FrutOH'eence,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
frutescere — frutex,  a  shrub  or  bush.] 

Shite  of  being  frutescent,  or  of  becom¬ 
ing  shrubby. 

Frutes  cent,  <7.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./rnf^s- 
ce7is.  See  Supra.]  {Bot.)  Shrubby,  or 
having  the  appearance  of  a  shrub.  JY7. 1080. 

Fru'tex,  n.  [Lat.,  a  shrub.]  {Bot.)  A  frustum. 
plant  whose  branches  are  perennial, 
and  proceed  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  with¬ 
out  any  supporting  trunk  ;  a  shrub. 

Fru'ticoKc,  Fru'ticous,  u.  [l^i.  fruticosus.  See  Supra.] 
(BoLj  Shrnb-like;  branching  like  a  shrub. 

r  riitic'^iiloMC,  a.  [Fr.  f-uticuleux,  dim.  of  Lat.  fruti- 
cosus.  See  Supra.]  {Bot.)  Like  a  small  sbrub;  branch¬ 
ing  like  a  small  shnih. 

^  t'*  [Fr.frire. ;  Lht.frigere.]  To  cook  in  a  frying- 

pan  ;  to  dress  with  fat,  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  the  fire:  as,  to  fry  an  omelet. 

V.  71.  To  be  heateil  and  agitated,  tie  meat  in  a  frying-pan; 
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to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  or  extreme  heat ;  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  ;  to  boil. 

“  The  frothy  billows  fry.” — Sprnser. 

— n.  A  dish  of  anything  fried  ;  as,  laml/s/ry. 

— [0.  Fr. Fr.  frai,  spawn  of  fish.]  A  swarm  or 
crowd  of  little  fish  just  produced  from  the  spawn. 

*•  He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  tbc/ry." — Donne. 

— Any  swarm  of  little  animals;  or  class  of  people,  in  con- 
tem[)t.  I 

'•  The  young  /ry  must  be  kept  under  the  discipline  of  contempt.”  ; 

C'oUier. 

— A  kin<l  of  sieve.  i 

Fry,  Eliz^iietu,  an  English  philanthropist  and  prison 
relormer,  B.  1780,  was  one  of  the  Gurney  family,  the 
well-known  hankers  iin<l  merchants  of  London  and  Nor¬ 
wich.  ThcGurneys  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  without  con¬ 
forming  to  the 
stricter  princijiles 
of  Unit  piTMiasion 
with  respect  to 
costume,  iorm  of 
language,  ami  so¬ 
cial  usages.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gurne.'i,  ac¬ 
cordingly.  in  the 
earlier  part  of  lier 
life,  freely  par¬ 
took  of  tlie  gaye- 
ties  incidental  to 
the  circle  of  life 
i  n  w  h i c  h  she 
moved.  In  1798, 
h  0  w  e  V  e  r,  a  n 
American  Friend, 

William  Savery, 
then  travelling  in 
England  on  a  re¬ 
ligious  mission, 
preached  in  the 
Friends*  meeting¬ 
house  at  Norwich. 

E.  Gurney  formed  one  of  his  congreg-ation,  and  be¬ 
came  BO  intlueiiced  by  the  preacher's  discourse,  that  she 
determined  to  change  her  mode  of  life  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  more  rigid  and  orthodox  of  tiieseid.  This  chaiig** 
was  constimniated  by  her  marriage,  in  180i>,  with  .Joseph 
Fry,  himself  a"  jihiin  Frieml.”  In  1810  Mrs.  Fry  joined 
the  ministry,  and  thenceforwanl  devoted  herself  to 
offices  of  the  purest  benevolence  ami  j)iety.  Owing  to  her 
unwearied  exertions,  imjtortHnt  reforms  were  effected  in 
the  prison  systems,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also 
in  those  of  France  and  Germany.  After  years  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  labor  among  the  poor  and  tlio  criminal,  this 
estimable  lady  d.,  Oct.  12,  1845. 

Fry,  \\iLLiAM  Henry,  a  distinguished  American  com¬ 
poser  and  journalist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  1815,  in  which 
city  his  father  was  proprietor  of  the  ••  National  Gazette  ” 
iiewspajaT.  F.  early  showed  a  singular  aptitude  for 
music,  and  in  1835  produced  4  overtures  whicli  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
who  presented  the  composer  with  an  honorary  medal. 
He  next  wrote  the  operas  of  Aurelia  and  the  Biddal  of 
Dunnre,  two  comjiositions  which,  though  favorably 
known  in  the  musical  world,  have  liitherto  received  no 
stage  representation.  In  1844,  F.  becamea  contributor  to  | 
the  “  Ledger  *’  in  his  native  city,  and  in  the  course  of  the ' 
year  following  lie  brought  out  his  opera  of  Lenwrra,  an  | 
Italian  version  of  wliich  was  performed  in  1858  in  New  I 
York.  In  1846,  F.  visited  Europe,  remaining  there  6! 
years,  a.s  the  correspondenfof  several  American  news- 
jiapers,  and  after  his  return  in  1852  again  gave  his  at¬ 
tention  to  music,  producing  several  symj)honie8  of  great 
merit,  besides  composing  the  music  to  tlie  inaugural  ode 
for  theGreat  Indu.striai  Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1853. 
In  1855  appeared  his  next  work,  a  Stobal  Mater,  brought 
outat  tlm  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  .Music.  He  subsetpiently became 
attacheil  to  the  editorial  staff  of  t he  “  N.  Y.  Tribune,’’  and 
attained  much  popularity  as  a  public  lecturer.  D.  1864. 

Fry  bur^,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  N.  of  Sidm*y. 

—A  village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Canton. 

Fry  bur;;;,  in  Prnnsylvauia.  a  post-village  of  Clarion 
CO.,  abt.  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Oil  Citv 

--A  village  of  Lehigh  co.,  aht.  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Allentown. 

r  rye  burg*,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Wright  co. 

*'  ■'y^^burji',  (frVhurg.)  in  Maine,  a  ]iost-viIlage  of  Ox- 
tord  co.,on  the  Saco  River,  abt.  68  ni.  W  S.W.of  Augusta. 

Frye  burs:  (’eiifre,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Oxford  co. 

*  r^.***S^“I****'*>  h  pan  W’ith  a  long  handle  used  for 
frying  nieat  and  vegetables. 

E*"]! 'V**?'  .1  piist-ofiioe  of  Clark  co. 

!'■'  Vl.'  of  the  Soi’icty  of  A  ntinnancs.  (England), 

t.  Fellow  of  Trinil.v  College.  Dniilin. 

!•  IiiMl.  (.M  bmmed.)  P..SH,.  a  distinguished  Turkish  states- 
nian,  u  1814,  was  tlie  son  of  a  nwUah.  or  judge,  and  of 
the  celelirated  heila  Kiiatoiin,  one  of  tlie  few  Ottoman 
poetesses  whose  works  Ijave  heen  printed.  F.  sneces- 
sively  stmlied  medicine  at  Galata,  served  in  the  Turkisli 
navy,  and  entered  the  government  service  as  an  inter- 
e"'''>'“ced  diplomatic  life,  and, 
alter  filling  minor  positions,  was  sent,  after  the  Ilnn- 
ganan  war,  1848-9,  iis  Minister  to  Russia.  lie  after¬ 
wards  hecame  Minister  of  Foreign  AITairs  (lSo6),  and 
Grand  Vizier  ol  the  empire  (1.8m);  retiring  from  the 
latter  post  in  180.4,  he  was  then  appointed  Minister  of 
IT •'“'■•■'K'l  -Vlinister  for  tlie  Jd  time 
/..  who  jiiililished  a  poem  entitled  the  4ll,ambr,i.  which 
acliieyed  great  popularity,  and  who  bore  the  reputation 
of  heiiig  tlie  most  liberal  and. intellectual  statesman 
Turkey  has  brought  forth,  n.  1809. 
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Fu'affo,  n.  Same  as  Fumaoe,  7.1’. 

Fii'ar,  11.  Same  as  Feuar,  7.  r. 

Fii'ch,  (Strait  of',)  a  pu'-sage  separating  Washington 
Territory  in  the  United  States  from  Vancouver’s  Island, 
and  connecting  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  has  its  outer  or  western  entrance  in  Lat.  48'* 
10'  N..  and  Lon.  124°  W.  It  contains  several  islands, 
one  of  wliii  h.  San  .Tuan,  became,  in  1859,  the  subject  of 
a  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
the  question  being,  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ai>pendage  to  Washington  Territory  or  British  Coliunhia. 

Fit  Vii'eQse*  n.  pi.  (B<>t)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Algules.  The  species  are  nnmerons,  about  600  being 
known,  mostly  growing  in  salt  water.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the 
other  alga?  by  their 
organs  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  which  consist 
of  spores  and  an- 
theriilia,  contained 
in  common  cham¬ 
bers  or  concepta- 
cles,  which  are 
united  in  club-sha¬ 
ped  receptacles  at 
the  end  or  margins 
of  the  fronds.  The 
antheridia  contain 
phytozoa.  The 
frond  is  sometimes 
a  stalk  expanding 
into  a  !)road  blade, 
and  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibits  no  such  ex- 
pa  n  8  i  o  n,  and  is 
either  simple  or  va¬ 
riously  branched. 

Many  of  the  F.  are 
provided  with  vesi¬ 
cles  containing  air, 
by  the  aid  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to 
float  in  the  water, 
as  Fucusv^siculnsus 
(Fig.  1082).  Some 
attain  a  great  size, 

—  Macrocystis  pyrifera  is  said  to  have  fronds  of  500  to 
1.500  feet  in  length;  its  stem  not  being  thicker  than 
the  finger,  and  the  upper  branches  as  slender  as  pack¬ 
thread.  Most  of  the  F.  contain  iodine  in  very  consid¬ 
erable  quantify,  and  some  of  them  are  ther<‘fore  much 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  particularly  ilifferent 
species  of  Puru.<,  or  M’rack,  and  Laminaria,  or  Tangle. 
On  account  of  the  soda  which  tliey  contain,  they  are 
also  valualde  as  a  manure.  Some  of  them  are  eatable, 
containing  large  quantities  of  gelatinon.s  matter,  as  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  Sargassum.  The  medicinal  nsesof  some 
of  them  seem  to  depeml  upon  the  ioiline  which  they 
contain,  and  which  it  is  now  considered  jireferable  to 
exhibit  in  otlier  forms,  after  it  has  been  extracted. 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Faci/s  contain  mannite;  as 
F.  ve.siculosus,  nodosus.  serratu.s. 


Fig.  1082.  — Fucus  vesiculosus. 


Fu'eato,  Fii'catod,  a.  [Lat.  fucatu.s,  pp.  of  fucare, 
to  paint,  to  color,  from /arn.f,  a  rouge  for  the  cheeks, 
hence,  any  disguise  or  deceit.]  Fainted  ;  disguised  with 
paint.  —  Disguised  by  false  show. 

Fu-ollow-r<M>',  in  (  hiim.  See  Foo-choo-foo. 

Flioll^ia,  (/nVi^-a,)  71.  [After  Letuiard  a  Ger¬ 

man  botanist  of  the  IGih  century.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
S.  American  plants,  t)rder  Onagraerse.  They  are  dis- 
tingui.shed  by  their  long  tunnel-shaped  four-parted 
colored  calyx,  its  fimr  petals,  its  eight  exserted  stamens, 
and  its  long  styh*.  There  are  many  distinct  sp(*cies.  F. 
coc.cinra  was  the  first  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
is  now  one  of  our  commonest  greenhouse  and  window 


Fig.  1083.  — SEEDLINO  FUCFISIA,  (CbZojt.tus.) 

shrubs,  Itis  a  very  elegant  plant:  the  young  wood  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves  are  tinged  with  purplish-red;  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
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hftng  in  a  moat  graceful  manner  by  thread-like  pedun¬ 
cles;  the  c.ilyx  is  tubular,  scarlet,  and  4-lyped  in  tlic 
limb;  tlie  i)etal3  are  of  u  rich  purple  color ;  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  and,  together  with  the  style,  lorni  a 
pretty  tassel.  Many  other  species  have  been  intr<Kluced 
into  the  U.  States, one  of  the  most  beautiful  ami  newest 
being  Seedling  F.,  or  F.  Colossus  (Fig.  1083; ;  and  an  im¬ 
mense  inimber  of  beautiful  varieties  have  hcen  devel¬ 
oped  hy  cultivation.  The  fruits  of  several  fuchsias  are 
soniewli  it  acid,  and  may  he  eaten. 

n.  (.yin.)  Chrome  mica,  or  mica  contain¬ 
ing  chromium.  See  Mica. 

Fiiciii4>,(LAKB  OF.)  or  Lago  di  Colano, tlic 
priiicipii  lake  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  .\bruz/.o 
Ultra  II.  It  is  Id  m,  long  and  7  hroad.  In  I85j  it  was 
commenced  to  he  drained,  and  upwards  of  30,lKli)  m  ies 
of  soil  have  been  reclaimed.  It  is  the  ancient  Furinux 
Lacua.  SeeTurlonia’s  work  on  tliia  subject  (Home,  1877). 

Pll’coill,  71.  (Ijixt./iicus^  see  above,  and  Or.  eu/o^,  form.j 
(Ful.)  A  fossil  re.semlding  a  fucus. 

Fii’coitl,  Fucoid'al,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  a  fucns.  —  Clarice. 

Fh'cuh,  n. ;  f)l.  Fu'ci.  [Lat.,  rouge,  disguise,  deception.] 
A  paint;  a  dye;  paint  for  the  face;  any  deception  or 
false  pretence, 

**  Women  chat  — of/ucu«  this  and/ucus  that.” —  B.  Jonnon. 

(  Hot.)  The  typi(^al  getais  of  the  order  of  Furncftt,  q.  v. 

Fiid  <llo.  r.  i.  [Ktymol.  uukuowu.]  To  make  tipsy  or 
drunk;  fiuUiled  brains. 

— i*.  n.  To  drink  to  e.xces.s. 

Fiid  ill  t‘r,  71.  One  who  habitually  drinks  to  excess. 

Futiife.  (/ty,)  inUrj.  Stull;  nonsense;  —  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  conbuiipt. 

— 71.  A  filirioation;  a  falsehood;  a  made-up  story.  (Low.) 

— V.  a.  To  fabricate;  to  devise.  —  To  foist ;  to  put  in  with¬ 
out  warrant. 

Fiie'^o.(  Volc*a'ni>  De.)  [Sp.,  fire-volcano.]  A  volcano 
of  (Juateraiht,  abt.  2d  m.  W.  of  Volc.anu  i>’Aqua,  the 
wuter-volcano. 

Fli'el,  71.  [0.  Fr.faai/l;  ¥r.  feu :  from  L;it.  /r>ew.«,  a 
hearth.]  Any  combustible  substance  wliicli  is  used  for 
the  production  ofhe.it  constitutes  a  species  of  fuel  ;  and 
in  this  extended  sense  of  the  term,  alcohol,  w'ax.  tallow, 
coal-gas,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  bodies  wbicli  are 
occasionally  usetl,  especially  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
as  sources  of  heat  as  well  as  light,  miglit  be  included 
umler  it.  Hut  the  term/<W  is  more  properly  limited  to 
coal,  coke,  charcoal,  wood,  and  a  few  other  substances, 
whi«,-h  are  our  common  sources  of  lieaf  and  as  such  are 
burnt  in  gntos,  stoves,  fireplaces,  and  furnaces.  In 
this  country,  as  in  England,  coal,  from  its  abundance 
and  cheipMes.s.  is  tlie  fuel  commonly  employed;  but  in 
other c-Mintrie.s.  as  France.  Germ. my,  etc.,  wood  is  chiefly 
used,  either  in  its  original  state  or  in  the  form  of  cliar- 
coal.  Hot  whatever  substance  bo  used,  the  essential 
ultiin  ite  elements  of  fuel  are  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  and 
the  he.it  which  is  evolvo'l  by  their  combu^^ion  is  derived 
from  their  combination  at  high  temperatures  with  the 
oxygen  ofth'air:  the  principal  results  or  products  of 
this  oombustioii  are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  these 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  flue  or  cliimnev 
generally  attached  to  furnacei  and  fireplaces.  It  is 
essential  to  good  ami  profitable  fuel  that  it  should  be 
free  from  imisture;  for  unless  it  be  dry,  tnuch  of  the 
heat  which  it  generates  is  consumed  in  converting  its 
moisture  into  vapor:  hence  the  superior  value  of  old. 
dense,  and  ilry  wood,  to  that  which  s  porous  and  damii ; 
hence  al.so  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during  1 
the  conibu»tion  of  charcoal  as  compared  with  that  of 
wood,  for  even  the  dryest  wood  always  retains  a  certain  ' 
quantity  of  water:  hence  also  coke  gives  out  more  heat , 
than  pit-coal,  partly  bec  iu.se  it  is  absolutely  dry,  and  | 
partly  because  during  the  combustion  or  heating  of  coal, 
tar,  oil,  water,  and  irill  imin  ible  gase.s  are  evolved,  i 
all  of  which  carry  off  a  C'Tt  iin  proportion  of  the  heat  j 
in  a  latent  form.  Tlie  different  kinds  of  pit-coal  give 
out  variable  quantities  «>f  heat  iluriug  their  comhiis-' 
tion;  upon  an  average,  one  pound  of  coal  should  raise 
60  pounds  of  water  from  tlie  freezing  to  its  boiling  point. 
The  heating  power  of  coke  as  compared  wdtli  coal  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  6.G  a  pound  of  good  coke 
heating  from  64  to  66  pounds  of  water  from  32*^  to  212°. 
The  value  of  ilricd  turf  and  peat  as  fuel  is  liable  to  mucli 
variation,  and  depends  partly  upon  their  density,  and 
partly  upon  their  freedom  from  earthy  impurities.  .K 
pound  of  turf  will  heat  about  2)  pomuis  of  water  from 
32°  to  212°,  and  a  poun  I  of  dense  peat  about  pounds  : 
by  compressing  and  «lrving  i»cat,  its  value  as  a  fuel  is 
greatly  imTea.sel.  The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Uiv. 
shows  the  quantity  of  water  raised  from  32°  to  212°  by 
one  jiound  weight  of  tlie  dilTerent  combustibles  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  first  column;  it  also  shows  the  number  of 
poiintls  of  boiling  water  which  llie  same  weight  of  fuel 
will  evaporate,  and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  abso¬ 
lutely  consumed  during  combustion. 


Combustible. 

Pounds  of 
M'tUee  tchich 
a  P.iund  c  m 
raise  from  32^ 
to  212^. 

Pounds  of 
Boiling  n'atrr 
rvapor-tted  by 

One  Pound. 

netght  of 
Atmospheric 
Air  at  re- 

quiredto  burn 
One  pound. 

Dry  wood  . 

3:1 00 

0-36 

5-96 

Common  wood  . 

2600 

4-72 

447 

Charcoal 

TS'OO 

13-27 

11-46 

Pit  coal 

60-00 

10-90 

9-26 

Coke  . 

65' 00 

11-81 

1146 

Turf  . 

SO- 00 

5-45 

4-60 

Coal-gas 

76-00 

13-Sl 

14-58 

Oil,  wax,  tallow 

78-00 

14-18 

15-00 

Alcohol 

52-00 

0-56 

11-60 

Fuel,  r.  a.  To  store  witli  firing-material. 

*'  Well  watered  aud  veW  fueled."  —Wotton. 

Fu  eller,  Fu'eler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  sup¬ 
plies  with  firing-material. 

Fiieu'te  <le  Ovc'Jiiiiil*  [Sp.,  the  slieep-well,]  a  small 
walled  townof  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Lineiw, 
woollens,  and  leatiier.  0,2-40. 

Fueiitej^  de  Oiiore,  (fito^in'tais  dai  o-nor'ai.)  [Sp., 
the  Founbiins  of  Honor.]  A  small  village  of  Spain, 
prov.  Salamanca,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  16  in.  W. 
of  Ciud.id  Koilrigo.  Here,  on  the  olli  of  May,  1811,  took 
place  between  the  Anglo-SpanUii  army  under  Welling¬ 
ton,  anil  the  French  under  .M.issena,  a  battle  iii  whicli 
neiiher  army  could  claim  a  decided  advantage. 

Fueru,  {fu-aVro.)  (Spanish  Hist.)  A  Spanish  term, 
derived  trom  tlie  Lat.  forum.,  which  signifies  a  place 
wliere  jiislico  is  adInini.^tere^l ;  and  lienee,  jurisdiction. 
From  this  latter  sense  it  caim*,  in  Spain,  to  be  trans- 
leried  to  colleetiotis  of  laws;  thus  the  Spanish  edition 
id  Lt‘X  Visitjothorum  was  called  the  Fuero  juzgn.  From 
hem  e  it  came  to  bo  applied  specially  to  the  rights  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  crown  on  particular  cities,  the  most  famous 
of  wlheli  were  the  Fuero  of  Leon,  arid  that  of  Naxera. 
As  these  civic  rights  were  chiefly  liherties,  concessions, 
privileges,  the  word/movi  came  to  he  specially  used  in 
this  sense,  and  to  denote,  in  particular,  the  entire  body 
of  immunities  and  privileges  which  composed  the  con- 
btilutionsof  Navarre,  and  tlie  three  Hasque  provinces 
of  Hiscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoji.  It  is  in  this  last 
Sense  that  the  weird  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  the 
fueros  of  the  other  provinces  and  towns  of  Spain  Iiaving 
long  since  become  extinct.  The  subject  has,  in  this 
century,  acquired  a  fresh  imp<»rtance,  from  Iiaving  given 
rise  to  the  revolution  of  1833,  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
which  led  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  coiillicls,  and  wliich 
was  only  terminated  hy  Queen  Isabella  ami  her  govern¬ 
ment,  in  184-4,  entering  into  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  these  provinces.  These 
rights  are  based  uptm  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  were  envelopeil  in  the  period  biUween  the  fall  of  the 
Moors  in  the  Spanish  p«*uin>ula  aud  the  Complete  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Sp'iiiUh  momirchy  under  the  house  of 
Ha{>sburg.  The /lo  ros  thus  owed  their  rise  to  the  old 
Gothic  laws,  and  as  tliey  took  their  form  from  the 
struv'gles  between  the  people  and  their  princes,  they 
ditler  considerably  in  the  dilferent  province.s.  In  Biscay, 
for  example,  tlie  sovereign  has  only  the  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  enrregidor,  or  chief  magistrate;  and  even 
liis  nomination  reejuires  to  he  confirmed  by  the  junta 
of  the  province,  —  a  legislative  body  elected  by  almost 
universal  suffrage,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs.  Tlie  inliabitants  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  and  imiiosts^  excejit  such  as  they  vote 
themselves;  and  claim,  by  virtue  of  pure  Biscayan  de¬ 
scent,  the  privileges  of  Spatii-'li  nobility.  They  are  not 
obligei!  to  appear  before  any  tribunal  l»eyond  the  bounds 
of  their  own  territory,  or  to  allow  any  royal  monopoly, 
or  admit  royal  troops  witliin  their  territory,  or  to  fur- 
nisli  recruits  for  the  royal  army. 

Fuerlo,  (fiuer'fa,)  a  small  i.^land  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
abt.  85  m.  S.S.W.  of  Cartagena. 

Flior'Io,  (Itio  4l<**)  enters  the  Gulf  of  California  from 
the  dept,  ot  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  Lat.  26°  50'  N.,  Lon.  100° 
10'  W.  See  Villa  Del  Fuerte. 

Fuor'to  do  Sail  Jos<>,  (da  san  ho-sa',)  a  town  of  the 
Argentine  Uepnhlic,  abt.  95  m.  N.E.  of  Tecuinan. 

Fll^^a.  {.ffff>'ga,)  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  25 
m  fiom  Luzon.  It  is  35  m.  in  circumference.  Lat.  19° 
N.,  L.)n.  121°  20'  E. 

Firj;a.  71.  [It.]  Same a.s  Fl'GUe.  r/.  r. 

Fii;;a'oioiis.  a.  { hat. /w^ux,  from /w^a,  a  flight.]  Fly¬ 
ing  or  fleeitig  away ;  volatile. 

Fii;t’a'cioii»iiC‘ss.  «.  Same  as  Figacitt,  7.  r. 

Fii^'ac'ity,  n.  [b'v.fugacite;  IakI.  fugacitas — fugax, 
fleeting,  trom/w^e?v,  to  flee.]  Act  or  quality  of  flying 
away  ;  volatility ;  uncertainty;  instability. 

Fii^-a'ra,  71.  [It.]  (Mu.s.)  A  st«)p  of  the  flute  kind  in 
French  organs  of  4-feet  pitch,  and  sometime.s  of  8-feet 
I»itch,  id  a  small  scale,  made  of  wood  or  tin  ;  in  tone  it 
is  as  piercing  as  the  gnmba,  hut  much  clearer. 

Fii^'si'to,  71.  [It.]  (.V//S.)  A  composition  in  the  style 

of  a  fugue. 

Fii;{-S'<‘i**  (fhog'gn\)  tlie  name  of  a  rich  and  illustrious 
family  of  Suabia.  descended  from  a  weaver,  who  orig¬ 
inally  livcil  in  the  environs  of  Augsburg,  about  13U0. 
They  were  at  first  successful  in  selling  clothes,  but  after¬ 
wards  extended  their  iloalings,  and  became  merchants, 
accumulating  an  immense  fortune.  Heaching  the  height 
of  their  affluence  at  tlic  coininericenient  of  the  16th 
century,  they  rendered  considerable  services  to  the  em¬ 
perors  riiurles  V.  and  .Maximilian,  by  making  them 
large  advance.s.  These  princes  bestowed  titles  (»f  nobil¬ 
ity  on  the  Fngger  family,  and  they  8<ion  became  con¬ 
nected  with  tlie  best  blood  of  Germany.  Promoted  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire,  tliey  did  not  any 
the  more  neglect  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Their 
rielies  were  always  forthcoming  for  the  improvement  of 
their  birthplace,  Augsburg,  wjiero  they  erected  some 
handsome  moinments,  and  founded  pliilanthropical  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  best  known  of  them  are  the  three 
brothers,  Ulric,  .Tames,  and  George:  and,  afterwards, 
Raymond  and  Antony,  botli  sons  of  George.  Ulric  re¬ 
ceived  fi>r  liis  loans  to  Maximilian  the  conntship  of 
Kirchlierg,  and  the  seigniory  of  Welssenhnrn,  which 
atterwards  remaiin‘(l  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
He  was  a  great  enconrager  of  learning.  —  Antony  and 
Haynioml  bore,  to  a  great  extent,  the  (T^penses  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Algeria,  obtaining  from 
him  the  permission  to  coin  money.  One  day,  at  an  in¬ 
terview  with  tlie  emperor,  Antony,  as  a  mark  of  his  re- 
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gard  and  esteem,  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  title-deeds 
and  securities  which  Charles  had  dejiosited  with  him. 
Several  of  this  family  still  exi&t.  and  Augsburg  owes  its 
position  on  the  continent,  as  a  financial  centre,  to  the 
energy  and  talent  of  the  Fiiggers. 

Flig^li,  (/cio,)  i7it#»7y.  [Gr.  p/o'tc.j  An  expression  of  ab¬ 
horrence.  (Generally  written  fnh.) 

“  FughI  bow  he  slinks  of  Spain.” — Dryden, 


in  Indianay  a  township  of  Decatur  co.\pop.  abt. 

1,750. 

Fii'g'iti ve,  a.  [¥r.fugitif;  Imt.  fugitix'USy  from  fug^e^ 
to  flee,  to  escape.]  Readily  wafted  by  the  wind  ;  vola¬ 
tile;  not  tenable;  easily  escaping.  ‘‘Tender  andyw^^i- 
tive  parts.”  (Wttotlward.) — Unstable;  unsteady:  fleet¬ 
ing:  not  fix«‘d  or  durable;  temporary  ;  a-s,/«^i7i><  writ¬ 
ings. —  Fleeing;  running  from  danger  or  pursuit;  elop¬ 
ing;  escajiiiig. 

*•  The Parlhians  follow.”— 5AoTiw. 

— Wandering;  vagabon*!;  errant. 

“  A  fugitive  physicinn.” —  fTotton. 

— n.  Ono  obliged  to  flee  from  bis  country,  or  remove  from 
a  ])lace  wliero  he  had  some  abode  or  establisliment,  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  otlier  circumstunces. 

— One  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

“  Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit."— ZTarfe. 

(Lato.)  As  one  State  cannot  [»ursue  those  who  violate 
its  laws  into  the  territories  of  another,  the  practice  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  more  etiligliteiied  nations  of  mutually 
surrendering  such  fugitives  to  the  justice  of  the  injured 
Slate.  Tliis  practice  is  founded  on  national  comity  and 
convenience,  or  on  express  compact.  The  U.  States  rec¬ 
ognize  tlie  obligation  only  when  it  is  created  hy  ex¬ 
press  agreement.  (See  Extradition.)  As  between  the 
Suites  of  the  .\inericHii  Union,  extradition  is  made 
compulsory  hy  the  Federal  Constitution,  Art.  iv.  Sec.  2^ 
whicli  provides  that  ‘‘a  person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony,  or  otlier  crime,  who  shall  fly  from  jus¬ 
tice  and  he  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  ilemand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up.  to  bo  removed  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction  ot  the  ci'iim*.”  In  tlie  several  States  there  are 
statutory  provisions  or  established  usages  regulating  the 
procedure  in  such  cases. 

Fu'g“itivoly,  ndv.  In  a  fugitive  manner. 

Fll'g-itivOiiOJiS.Ti.  Readiness  to  flyaway;  instability; 
volatility  ;  tugacity ;  want  of  perseverance  or  durability ; 
unsteadiness. 


Fii';;'lemaii,  n. ;  pi.  Fuglemen.  Same  as  Flugelmin.  q.t\ 

Fu^yiio,  {f‘wg.)7i.  [Vr.  fugue;  Sp..  It.,  and  Lat./M^7a,a 
flight  ]  {.Mus.)  A  composition,  vocal  or  instrniiienta], 
or  Ixith,  ill  which  a  determined  succession  of  notes, 
called  the  subject,  p.asses  succesf^ively.  ami  alternatelv, 
from  one  jiart  to  the  other,  acconliiig  to  certain  rules  of 
harmony  and  modulation.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
fugue;  viz.,  the  strict  fugu^y  in  which  the  subject  is 
given  out  by  ono  part  ami  an.swered  by  anotlier,  the 
subject  lieing  again  repeated  in  the  third  part ;  the  frre 
fugiu'y  in  which  the  composer  is  not  so  miicli  restrained, 
hut  is  allowed  to  introduce  passages  not  closely  related 
to  tlie  theme;  the  dnuUe  fugue.,  in  which  there  are 
two  subjects  occasionally  intermingled,  and  moving  to¬ 
gether;  and  the  htrn'Ud  fugutyin  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  theme  is  inverted. 

Fii'^'uist,  71.  [\'v.  fuguiste.'\  One  who  composes  fugues, 
or  pcM-forms  them  exteinporaneoiiply. 

Fiili'-liooii,  or  Fu-liinn,  a  Chinese  province.  See 
Fo:i-KIEN. 

Fnrorsito,  a.  [Lat.  /’w/crwm,  a  lever  or  support.]  Sup¬ 
plied  with  fulcruniK  (^r  jirops. 

(Hot.)  .applied  to  plants  wliose  branches  descend  to 
the  earth,  us  the  hanyan. 

Fill  oriiin,  7?.;  pi.  Fulcra, or  Fulcrums.  [Lat.,  a  bed¬ 
post,  from  ful- 
circy  to  prop,  to 
support.]  A 
prop;  a  support. 

(Mech.)  'The 
prop  or  other  . 
support  (F.  Fig. 

1084)  by  wliicli 
a  lever  is  sus¬ 
tained. 

(Bot.)  A  gen¬ 
eral  name  given 
to  several  ot  the 
appendages  of 
the  stem  or 
leaves,  which  serve  either  for  support  or  defence,  as  the 
prickle,  hair,  tendril,  stipule.  —  Henslow. 

Flil'cla,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  tlie  RhJingehirge, 
and  alter  a  course  of  90  m.  falling  into  the  Werra  near 
Mimlen. 

Flil<la,  (fooVda,)  ti  walled  town  of  Hesse-Cassel  on  the 
Fulda,  6<i  m.  from  Mentz,  and  cap,  of  the  j>rov.  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Mannf.  Wotdlen 
and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware,  leather,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Fiil'clah,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  ?pencer  co. 

Fiiinr,  Fulfill’,  r.  a.  [A.  fulfiylhm.']  To  com¬ 
plete;  to  accomplish  ;  to  perform  ;  to  answer  in  execu¬ 
tion  or  event  what  has  been  foretold  or  promised;  as, 
to  fulfil  a  juaqihecy. 

“  And  bears  ftilfUlrd  her  promise  to  the  skies.” — J^j'hon. 

— To  accomplish  or  perform  what  was  commanded,  in¬ 
tended,  or  desired  ;  to  answer,  as  any  desire,  hy  compli¬ 
ance  or  gratification  ;  to  answer,  as  a  law.  hy  obedience; 
t'»  carry  into  effeid;  to  bring  to  pass :  as,  to/i#//?!  a  design. 

Fillfil'lor,  n.  One  wlio  completes  or  Mccotnplishes. 

Fullil'ment,  Fulpill'ment,  Fulfil'li.vg,  n.  Accotn- 
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plishment;  completion,  as  of  a  prophecy.  —  Execution; 
porfoniiaiice,  Jis  of  a  pnnnise  or  tlireiit. 

n.  [Lnt.fulyenSy  pj).  of  /ulgere,  to  shine.] 
Splemlor;  jjlitter;  brilliancy. 

Furtfroiif,  n.  [See  above.]  Glittering;  shining;  daz¬ 
zling;  exquisitely  bright. 

“  K  fulgent  illumination.'* — Moore. 

Ful'^ently,  adr.  Glitteringly ;  dazzlingly;  with  ex¬ 
quisite  britrhtnt'88. 

n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  hemipteroip 
insects,  popularly  known  as  Lantern-flies,  Irom  their 
power  of  diffusing  light  in  the  dark,  and  belonging 
mainly  to  trojiic'ul  and  sub-tropical  regions.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  T<antern-fly  (Fig.  1085)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  ot 
this  family.  Tlie  form  of  tliis  insect  is  very  remarkable. 
The  head  is  dilated  in  front,  with  pi*rrect<Ml  pnftuber- 


Fig.  1085. — AMERICAN  LA.VTERN-FLY. 

ances ;  and  it  is  from  tlie  hollow  or  lantern  of  the  head 
that  tlie  light  is  said  to  proceutl,und  frotn  no  other  part. 
“Two  or  three  of  these  insects  put  inti»  a  glass  vessel 
afford  light  suflicient  to  read  by,  without  difficulty,  if 
they  be  placed  close  to  the  bed.  Even  when  the  insects 
are  dead,  their  bodies  will  afford  considerable  light, 
though  less  vivid  than  before  ;  and  if  brqised  and  rubbed 
over  tlio  hamls  and  face,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a  beard  smeared  with  English  phosphorus.” 
(iVa(.  Hint.  Guine.a,  IJaiicroft.)  —  Madame  Merrian,  in 
iier  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam,  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  this  insect.  “The  Indians,”  says  she, 
“once  brought  me,  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  by 
night,  a  number  of  the  lantern-flies,  which  I  shut  up  in 
a  large  wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such  a 
noise,  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light  to 
bo  brought.  We  soon  found  that  the  noise  came  from 
the  box,  and  opened  it,  but  were  much  alarmed,  and  in¬ 
stantly  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with  affright,  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  flames  of  fire  issue  from  it;  for  as  many  animals 
came  out,  so  many  flames  appeared.  When  we  found 
this  to  be  the  cause,  we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and 
again  collected  the  insects,  much  admiring  tlieir  splen¬ 
did  appearance.” 

Ful;$‘ur2i'tioil*  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./n/^'nrafio, from. /wf- 
gur,  a  flash  of  lightning,  from  fulgr.rt.,  to  shine,  allied 
Xo  jlLxgrarfy  to  burn.]  (CAe/u.)  smlden  brightening 
of  melted  gold  or  silver  in  the  cupel  of  the  assayer, 
when  the  last  film  of  vitreous  lead  or  copper  leaves  the 
surface.  —  Ure. 

FurSlirite,  w.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./M//7Mri7M.'»,  pp.  of  ful- 
gurire.y  to  strike  with  lightning — /ulgur.  lightning.] 
{Afinrr.)  One  (►f  those  tubes  formed  of  vitrified  sand, 
w'luch  are  found  in  sand  banks,  and  in  soils  consisting 
chiefly  of  silicious  sand,  and  are  attributed  to  the  action 
of  lightning  melting,  and  vitrifying  the  sand. 

Fill  ham,  a  pari.sh  i>f  Englami,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 
Thames,  5^^  m.  from  St.  Paul's.  London;  pop.  12,000. 

Fit'lica,  n.  [Lat.,  a  coot.]  (Znol.)  The  Coots,  a  genus 
of  birds,  onler  GrulhitoreXy  distinguished  by  having  the 
bill  straig’at.  compressed,  and  extemling  into  the  feathers 
of  the  foreli  * ad,  forming  a  wide  and  projecting  frontal 
plate;  and  the  toes  margined  with  semicircular  lobes. 

Fulis;''iiiailH,  a,  [Fr.  fuliginrux  ;  Lat.  fufigineus, 
f rum  fuligo,  soot.j  Sooty ;  dark  ;  dusky  ;  smoky,  or  re¬ 
sembling  smoke. 

-  Fiillsr'iiiou^lyt  In  a  smoky,  dusky,  or  sooty 

manner. 

Fiiliinart,  a.  Same  as  Foumart,  q.v. 

Fu'lix,  n.  (Zix'U.)  A  genus  of  birds,  order  ; 

has  the  bill  as  ]<mg  as  the  feet;  head,  neck,  Inidy  an¬ 
terior  to  the  shoulders,  tail  ami  tail-coverts,  rump,  and 
lower  back,  black;  tall  roumled,  of  flmrteeii  feathers; 
under  parts  white,  finol.v  waved  with  black  behind  and 
on  the  sides.  To  this  genus  ladong  the  species  popularly 
known  as  Broad-Uill,  Big  Black- or  Scaup  Duck, 
Little  Black-Head  or  Blue  Bill,  and  King-necked  Duck. 

Full,  a.  { S.  fully  from  ff/llan,  to  fill;  Ger.  See 

FlbU]  Pilled  to  the  utmost  extent  of  capacity;  replete; 
having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain;  as,  a 
full  liouse.— A lioumling  with  ;  having  a  largo  quantity 
or  abundance ;  supplied;  as.  full  of  weed.-^.  —  Plump; 
fat;  as,  a  full  body,a/«(/.  habit.  —  Saturated;  sated. 

“  I  am  /uU  of  the  burDt-offoring,  of  ram,.**  —  I$al.  i.  1 1. 

— Having  tlto  iniinl  or  memory  filleti.  —  Comitlete;  entire  ; 
not  partial ;  inrt  (ieflcienr ;  an.  lianii.  —  *l'li;a  fills, 

as  a  meal.  —  Stnmg;  not  faint  or  atteriuat»*ii :  loiiii;  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  clear,  as  a  voice. — Mature;  perfect  ;  as,  a  person 
of  fall  age.  —  Spreail  to  view  in  all  dimensions;  ex- 
hiliiting  tlie  wliide  surface  or  disk  illuminated  ;  as,  the 
full  moon. —  Altnndant;  itlenteons  ;  sntficient ;  ade¬ 
quate;  etpial,  as  pay  for  work. —  Well-fed;  fnrnislied; 
abounding;  copious;  ample. 

Full  agt*.  {Law  )  'I’lie  age  of  twenty-one  of  liotli  males 
and  feniulus,  by  common  law,  generally  adopted  in  tlie 


TJ.  States.  In  Vermont  and  Oiiio,  however,  a  woman  is 

of  full  ago  at  eighteen.  ,  ,  . 

— n.  Conii>lete  measure;  utmost  extent;  tlie  higliest  state 
or  degree,  as  of  the  tide.  — Tlie  wliole;  the  total.— btate 
of  satiety —Tlie  moon's  time  of  liaving  meridian  light. 

_ u,/,..  Quite;  to  the  same  degree;  witlioiit  abatement  or 

diminution ;  witli  the  whole  effect ;  exactly ;  directly. 

— r.  JI.  To  present  a  disk  wholly  illuminated;  as,  the 

moon /«/is  to-iiiglit.  ,  r  ,,  r  i 

Full,  t*.  a.  [A..S./«/h'an,  to  wliiten,  to  make  full ;  ful- 
lere,  a  fuller ;  l*'r.  fouler,  to  tread ;  h.  I.at.  fullare,  to 
tliicken  clotti.  from  /'uifii,  a  fuller.  Allied  to  (.ir.  piles, 
wool  or  hair  wroiiglit  into  felt.]  To  tliicken  cloth  in  a 
mill ;  to  make  compact;  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken 
ill  a  mill. 

— r.  n.  To  Iieconio  scoured,  cleansed,  and  thickened  in  a 
mill,  said  of  cloth. 

Fiil'layrc,  n.  The  money  paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing 
clotli. 

rull'-bloxvii.  a.  Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom.— 

I  nlly  liisteiided  with  wind,  as  a  sail. 

Fiill'-boltoni.  n.  A  wig  with  a  largo  bottom. 
2*'uir-bot'lome<l,  a.  Having  a  large  bottom,  as  a  wig. 
FilU'-blitt,  udr.  Itirectly.  (Vulgar.) 

FllH'-flrivo,  adr.  At  a  furious  rate  ;  us  fast  as  possible. 
Flill'or,  n.  A  person  whose  employment  is  to  full  cloth. 
{lilacl.sinitU's  IFork-.)  A  half-round  set  hammer,  used 
for  widening  out  a  piece  of  iron,  and  condensing  tlie 
particles  tliereof. 

Fuller,  TaoMis,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  original 
of  Enalish  luitliors,  b.  at  Aldwiiikle,  Nortimmptoiishire, 
in  1608.  His  first  clerical  apiiointment  was  tliat  of 
minister  of  St.  Beliefs  parish,  Cambridge,  where  lie  ac¬ 
quired  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  afterwards 
obtained  tlie  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorsetshire.  His 
first  literary  iirodiiction  was  a  poem  entitled  David's 
Uainous  Sin,  Ihartie  liepentance.,  and  Heavie  runish- 
mrnt.  In  1640  he  pnblislied  liis  History  of  the  Holy 
H'ui* ;  soon  after  wliicli  he  removed  to  London,  and  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  the  Savoy  clinrch,  in  tlie  Strand.  Un 
tlie  depai  tiire  of  Charles  I.  from  London,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  F.  delivered  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  anniversary  of  liis 
majesty’s  inauguration  in  1642,  from  *2  Samuel  xix.  30 — 
“  Yea,  let  them  take  all,  so  that  my  lord  tlie  king  return 
in  iieace,”  wliicli  greittly  olTended  the  popular  leaders, 
and  endangered  tlie  safely  of  tlie  preacher.  About  this 
time  he  publistied  liis  Holy  and  Profane  State.  In  1643 
he  went  to  O.xfoi  d,  and  joined  the  king,  but  having  lost 
his  living  by  sequestration,  and  also  all  his  hooks,  iie 
became  cliaplain  to  Sir  Italiili  Hopton,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  making  collections  relative  to  English  his¬ 
tory  and  antiquities.  He  was  present  at  tlie  siege  of 
Basing  House,  and  also  at  tliat  of  Exeter.  About  1648  lie 
was  appointed  rector  of  IValtliani.  In  16., 0  appeared  his 
Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  and  liis  Abel  Pedivivus ;  and 
six  years  ‘later,  his  Church  History  of  Great  Britain  ; 
hut  it  w’as  not  till  after  his  death  that  his  principal  liter¬ 
ary  work  was  jnililished,  entitled  The  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land — a  production  valuable  alike  for  thesolid  informa¬ 
tion  it  atfords  relative  to  the  provincial  liistory  of  tlie 
country,  and  for  its  profusion  of  biograiihical  anecdote 
and  aente  oiisei'vation  on  men  and  manners.  At  the 
llestoration  lie  was  made  D.D.  and  cliaiilain  to  the  king. 
Dr.  P.'s  writings  possess  much  learning,  wit.  and  hu¬ 
mor,  wit  li  an  elaborate  display  of  quaint  conceit — a 
quality  highly  esteemed  at  tlie  time  he  wrote,  and  one 
wliich  appears  quite  natural  to  him.  Many  extraordi¬ 
nary  stories  are  told  respecting  his  prodigiously  reten¬ 
tive  memory;  tlie  following /lunniiijr  anecdote,  old  as  it 
is,  and  though  not  strictly  biographical,  is  worth  re- 
pe.aling.  Dr.  P.  was,  it  seems,  an  inveterate  punster; 
lint  once  attenqiting  to  iilay  oflT  a  joke  upon  a  gentleman 
named  Spairowliawk, he  met  with  the  following  retort: 
“What  is  Hie  difference,”  said  Hie  Dr.  (wlio  was  very 
corpulent),  “  between  an  owl  and  a  sparrow-hawk  ?”  “  It 
is,”  replied  Hie  otlier,  “fuller  in  the  liead,/ullcr  in  the 
iiody,  and  fuller  all  over.”  1>.  1661. 

Furi«rsbtir}j,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Du  Page  co. 
Full  er's  Fartli,  n.  {.Min.)  An  earthy,  hyilrated 
silicate  of  Hliiiiiiiia,  having,  like  other  soft  aluminous 
minerals,  the  property  of  alisorliing  grease.  It  is  used 
to  cleanse  woollen  fabrics  by  removing  Hie  grease  and 
oily  matter  liy  capillary  attraction.  Wlien  pure,  its  coiiip. 
is  silica  45,  aliiiiiina  20,  water  *25. 

Fill  ler's  Mills.  in  loway  a  post-office  of  Jones  co. 
Ful  ler's  3*oiiit,  in  a  post-village  of  Coles  co., 

abt.  70  m.  E.  By  S.  of  SpringfieUl. 
Fiill'er's-lhis'tle.  Fuller’s-weed,  n.  The  Teasel,  a 
plant  BO  cnlleil  because  its  bristly  head  is  used  by  full¬ 
ers  in  dressing  cloths 

Fiiriersvillo.  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 
Fiiriorsi  illOs  or  Fili.ekvillb  Iron  Works,  in  Nriv 
Yorh  y  a  po8t-\illage  of  S>t.  Lawrence  co.,  ubt.  28  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Canton. 

Fiiriorluil^  in  Nnu  YorlCy  a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 
FiilTory,  n.  The  place  where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is 
exerci8e<l. 

FiiH'-o.vOfl,  {fulVldr.^a.  Having  large,  prominent  eyes, 
rilll'-faooil*  a.  Having  a  liroad  face. 
Fiiir-fraii^S'llt.  a.  La*len  or  storeil  to  fulness. 
Fllirin^:*  n.  The  art  of  cleansing,  scouriqg,  and  pressing 
stuff's  cloths,  stockings.  &<*.,  to  render  them  stronger, 
firmer,  and  closer;  it  is  also  called  miV/inp,  because 
these  clotiis.  &c.  are  in  fact  scoured  by  a  waterrinill. 
FiiiriiiS'-iiiill*  n.  An  engine  or  mill,  in  which  cloth 
is  cleanseil  by  being  beaten  with  hammers. 
Fllir-leiiS'lli*  Embracing  the  whole;  extending 
tlie  entire  length  ;  as,  a  fuU-Irngth  portrait. 
Fiiir-niaiiiiecl,  a.  Completely  furnished  with  men, 
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Fullness*  n.  Same  as  Fulness,  7.  v. 

Fiirioiiite*  7).  {Min.)  ^^me  as  Oneoite,  7.  r. 

FiiH'-orbeil*  a.  Having  the  orb  fully  illuminated, 
as  the  moon;  like  the  full  moon. 

Full'-I>ay*  rj.  (Mil.)  The  ordinary  jiay  given  in  the 
army  to  officers,  non-com  missioned  officers  and  men, 
without  any  deduction  whatever. 

Fllir-soilleil*  a.  Magnanimous. 

Fiili'woutrs  J^tore,  Carolina^  a  poet-office  of 

Mecklenburg  CO. 

Fully,  adv.  W  ith  fulness  ;  completely  ;  entirely  ;  with¬ 
out  lack  or  defect ;  maturely;  abnmlantly:  cojiiously  ; 
amply;  sufficiently;  clearly;  distinctly;  perfectly;  as, 
to  be  fully  persuaded  of  a  fact. 

Fiiriiiar,  n.  (ZchSI.)  See  Procfllarip^. 

Furniiiiniit,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fulminans.  pp.  of 
fulminarey  from  fulmrVy  a  thunderbolt  ]  Thundering; 
making  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Furniiiiate,  v.  n.  [Vr.  fidminrr.  See  Supra]  To 
lighten  and  thunder;  to  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise,  or  a 
sudden,  sharj)  crack;  to  detonate.  —  To  i^isue  forth  ec¬ 
clesiastical  censures,  asif  with  the  forceof  a  thunderbolt. 

—V.  a.  To  utter  or  send  out,  as  u  denunciation  or  censure. 

"  I  cacDot  fulminate  or  loultruate  words.*'  — *  Randolph. 

— To  cause  to  explode. 

Ful'iiiiimt^*  n.  \hAX.  fulmmy  a  thunderbolt.]  (Ch^m.) 
A  compound  of  tulininic  acid  with  a  base.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  explosive  hy  the  action  of  heat  or  friction. 
Of  these,  the  F.  of  mercury  and  silver  are  the  mi'st  im¬ 
portant. 

F.  of  Mercury  (Oiem.)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  the  mercury  in  12  of  nitric  acid.  sp.  gr.  1*42,  aided 
by  a  gentle  beat.  As  soon  as  the  mercury  is  dissolved, 
add  li  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -87.  A  brisk  action  will 
ensue,  and  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from  the 
separation  of  crystals  of  the  fulminate.  Dense  white 
clouds  are  also  evolved  at  the  same  time,  wliich  have  an 
agreeable  odor  from  the  jiresence  of  nitrons  ether,  alde¬ 
hyde,  ami  other  products  ot  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  ulcoliol.  M  hen  tlie  action  has  subsided,  the  ve»- 
sel  may  he  filled  with  water,  ami  the  fulminate  all(»wed  to 
settle,  after  which  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  hen  dry  it  must  he 
handled  cautiously,  as  it  exi'lodos  by  friction  or  percus¬ 
sion.  especially  when  in  contact  with  particles  of  sand 
or  glass.  It  must  bo  kept  in  corked  bottles,  lest  it  be 
exploded  between  the  neck  and  stopper.  It  is  also  ex¬ 
ploded  by  heating  to  about  300®,  by  the  electric  spark, 
and  by  contact  with  concentrated  nitric  or  suljiliuric 
acid.  This  fulminate  is  used  for  the  filling  of  percus¬ 
sion-caps.  For  this  juirpose  it  is  necessary  to  moderate 
its  explosive  property,  since  it  is  too  raphi  and  violent 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  mixed  with  chlorate  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  ground  glass  is  otten  added  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  the  mixture  to  explosion  by  percus¬ 
sion.  The  composition  is  made  in  but  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  since  it  is  so  liable  to  exjdode  under  Iriction. 
After  being  placed  in  the  cap,  it  is  made  to  adhere  and 
rendered  water-proof  b}'  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  shell- 
lac  in  alcoliol.  Ftrrvi.  C4lIgoN204. 

F.  of  Silver  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  tliat 
for  F.  of  mercury,  but  as  its  exphisive  properties  are 
far  more  violent,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  it  only  in 
minute  quantities.  When  dry,  it  must  be  bandied  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Nothing  harder  than  paporshonld 
he  used  in  manipulating  it;  and  it  should  be  kept  in 
small  quantities  wrapped  in  paper  in  a  card-board  box. 
It  is  used  ill  detonating  crackere,  which  are  made  by 
twisting  up  a  particle  of  the  F.  in  a  piece  of  their  paper 
with  some  fragments  of  crushed  pelible.  If  a  particle 
of  the  F.  he  placed  on  a  glass  plate  and  touched  with  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  detonate  and 
leave  a  deposit  of  silver  on  the  glass.  The  explosion 
of  this  F.  may  he  compared  with  that  of  mercury  hy 
heating  equal  quantities  upon  thin  copper  or  platinum 
foil,  the  F.  of  mercury  will  explode  with  a  slight  puff, 
and  not  injure  the  foil;  that  of  silver  will  give  a  loud 
crack  and  rend  a  hole  in  the  metal.  Ftrm. 

Fiiriiiiiiating'*j>. a.  Thundering;  crackling ;  explod¬ 
ing;  detonating. 

— Hurling  menaces  or  censures. 

F.  Gold  (Chem.)  is  obtained  as  a  buff  precipitate 
when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold.  It  exjibfdes  violently  Avhen  heated.  Form.  AuOj 
2NII3HO. —  F.  Platinum  is  obtained  bj’ dissolving  bjn- 
oxide  of  platinum  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  when  it  falls  as  a 
hlack  precipitate,  wliich  detonates  violently  at  aht.  400® 
Fahr.  thrm.  NH,Pt.4IIO.  —  F.  Silver.  \Mien  moist  oxide 
of  silver  is  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  black 
and  acquires  dangerous  explosive  properties.  It  is  sup- 
poseil  to  be  a  nitride  of  silver.  Form.  AgsN.  These  com- 
poumls  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fulminatps, 
which  are  compounds  of  the  nietals  with  a  true  acid. 

Fiiliiiiim'tion*  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fulminatio.  Fee 
8uPR\.]  A  thundering;  a  detonation.  —  Denunciation 
of  censure  or  threats,  as  by  Papal  authority;  anathema 
or  excommunication,  —  Tlie  explosion  of  certain  chem¬ 
ical  preparation.^. 

Fiiriniiiutory,  a.  [Vr.  fuhninatoire.']  Thundering; 
striking  terror  or  horror. 

Fiilniiii'ooiifH*  a.  Belonging  to  thunder. 

Flilniiii'ic  n.  [l..at.  fidmeUy  a  thunderbolt, 

from  the  noise  produced  hy  the  explosion  of  its  com- 
poumls.J  {('hem.)  An  acid  corresponding  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  composition  with  <‘yanic  acid,  but  never  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  Cmnbined  with  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  it  forms  a  series  of  very  explosive  com])ound8 
called  fulminates,  q.  v.  Firm.  C4N.jU2' 

Fiil'iiosiH,  Fiil|iie!!»9,  n.  State  of  being  filled  ao  as  to 
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leave  no  part  empty  or  vacant:  state  of  abounding  or 
being  in  great  plenty;  abundance;  copionsneiss ;  pleni¬ 
tude;  Completeness;  perfection;  repletiojj ;  satiety; 
plenty;  wealth;  artluence;  swelling,  as  of  the  soul; 
largeness;  extent;  loudness;  force  of  Bound,  such  as 
fills  tlie  ear;  as,  fulness  of  joy,  fulness  of  body,  <fcc. 

Flilsoine^  (ful'sum,)  a.  [A.S  ful,  foul,  and  the  term 
some.]  Hank;  gross;  disgusting;  nauseous;  as,  fulsome. 
flattery. 

Fiil  j^omel Ranklv:  nanseonslv:  grossly. 

Ful  n.  Nausconsness ;  offensive  grossness. 

Ful  ton,  Kobkrt,  an  American  inventor  and  engineer, 
celebrated  as  being  the  introducer  of  steam-navigation, 
was  B.  of  Irish  descent,  in  hancaster  co.,  Fenna.,  in  176o. 
Early  in  life  he  inanifeBted  a  taste  for  painting,  and  pur¬ 
posing  to  arlopt  it  as  a  profession,  he  repaire<i  to  England 
to  Btmly  under  Henj.  West.  In  tlntt  country,  however, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
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{q.  r.),  the  founder  of  the  canal  system  of  Great  Britain, 
who  indiicetl  F.  to  abandon  art,  and  take  to  the  study 
of  mech  iuical  science.  This  nobleman  was  at  the  tinie 
engaged  iii  a  scheme  of  steam-navigatit)n,  which  he 
impart  ed  to  P.  The  latter  visiting  Birmingliam  was 
brought  into  communication  with  the  celebrated  James 
Watt  (7.  x\),  who  liad  just  succeeded  in  his  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  tlie  steam-engine,  with  tlio  construction  of 
which  F.  made  himself  tliorougldy  familiar  during  his 
stay.  About  this  time  he  invented  a  machine  for  spin¬ 
ning  flax,  and  another  for  making  ropes,  for  whicii  lie 
obtained  patents  in  Engl  inil.  In  17i*6  l»e  pubU^hed  a 
treatise  on  the  improvement  of  canal-navigation.  Fnun 
1797  to  1S(U  he  resi«led  in  P.iris  with  .Mr.  Joel  Barlow,] 
the  American  rem  esentative  at  the  French  court.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  invent*'d  a  subm  trine  or  plunging' 
b»>at,  called  a  Torpedo,  de-signed  to  be  used  in  naval  war- 1 
fare.  He  invited  the  attention  of  tlio  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  his  invention,  and  Bonaparte,  tlien  First  Consul,; 
appointed  Vulney,  La  iM;ioe,  and  Monge,  as  a  commission  [ 
to  examine  it.  Several  experiments  were  made  in  1801 1 
in  tne  h  irbor  of  Brt*st.  lie  could  easily  descend  t«)  any 
deptli.  or  rise  to  the  surface:  and  where  tliere  was  no 
strong  current,  the  boat  was  quite  obedient  t<>  her  helm 
W'hile  under  w.iter.  On  one  occasion,  he  remained  in 
the  torpedo  several  feet  below  the  surface  for  more  than 
four  hours;  hut  tiie  motion  of  the  boat  while  Rubnicrg''dj 
was  very  slow,  and  it  was  clearly  unequal  to  the  stein-j 
ming  of  a  strong  current.  Tlie  Frencli  goveriiin*Mit  de- 
cUne<i  to  patronize  tiie  project,  and  F.  accepteti  ati  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  English  ministry,  who  abso  appointed  a 
commission  to  test  tlie  iivrits  of  his  torpeilo.  Ho  ap- 
pc-irs,  however,  to  have  received  l»ut  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  in  1S06  he  returned  to  the  Unitetl  State.s. 
Having  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  by  Holi- 
ert  Livingston,  who  had  been  American  ambas.sador  at 
Paris,  F.  had  tho  satisfaction  of  pn»ying,  in  1S07,  that 
steam  could  he  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  witii 
•ntire  success,  ilis  achievement  excited  universal  ad¬ 


miration.  and  from  that  time  steamboats  were  rapidly 
multiplied  on  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  His  first 


steamboat,  called  The  Flermont  (of  140  feet  keel  and' 
feet  beam,  see  Fig.  1087),  made  a  progr.-»s  on' 
the  Hudson  of  5  miles  an  hour.  His  second  large 
boat  on  the  Hudson  was  the  Car  of  Neptune,  and 
was  loiilt  in  1807.  He  utterwanis  built  other  steam- 
vessels,  one  of  them  a  frigate  which  bore  bis  name.  Ilis 
reputation  became  estalflislioil,  ami  his  fonune  was  rap¬ 
idly  inci  ea.sing,  when  his  patent  tbr  steam-vessels  was 
disputed,  and  liis  oppoiienis  were  in  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  successful.  Though  an  amiable,  social,  and  liberal 
man,  the  anxiety  and  fretfulness  occasioned  by  the  law¬ 
suits  about  his  patent  rigiit.s,  together  with  his  enlhu- 
siasm,  whicli  le«i  him  to  expose  hiinstdf  too  luucli  wliile 
dire<‘ling  his  workmen,  impaired  liis  constitution,  and 
he  died  at  tlie  early  age  of  49  in  1815.  His  deatli  was 
recognized  as  a  pulilic  calamity,  and  occasioned  extraor¬ 
dinary  <leinon8tration8  of  national  mourning.  In  1840 
Congress  pJissod  an  Act  appropriating  $7ri,3(j0  in  full  ot 
the  claims  of  F.  against  the  United  Stales  for  inventing 
floating  steam-butteries,  Huperintemling  the  construction 
of  the  steam-frigate  Fulton,  and  tor  the  great  benefits 
conferred  on  tlie  country  by  his  improvements  in  tlie 
application  of  steam  to  navigation. 

Fill  toil,  ill  Arkansas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Mi88<*uri; 
area,  about  860  8<|.  m.  Fivers.  White  River  ami  its 
tributaries.  Surface,  iiilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Salem. 
F'p.  about  5,000. 

— A  post-village  of  Hempstead  co.,  on  the  Red  River,  abt. 
140  m.  S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Flll'toii,  in  Georgia,  a  N.W,  co. ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Chattahoochee  Riv.,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Atlanta.  J*op. 
187(1, 33,-W().  .  " 

Fliltoii,  in  Jllinois,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  870  sq.  ni. 
Fix'ers.  Illinois  and  Spoon  rivers.  Otter,  Putnam’s,  and 
Ctipperas  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Mifi.  C«'a!.  ('up.  Lewistown.  J*oj>.  about  55,000. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Wliitesides  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  130  m.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  about  2.200 
Fulton,  in  htdiaua,  a  N.  cu>. :  area,  about  366  sq.  m. 
Jlircrs.  Tippecanoe  Uiver.  Surface,  generally  level; 
5oi7,  fertile.  J/i«.  Iron.  C 7).  Rochester.  abt.  11,000. 

—  A  townsliipof  K'-untain  co.;  pop.  about  900. 

— A  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lo- 
gansport. 

Fulton*  in  Jowa,  a  village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  28  m.  S. 
of  Dubmpic. 

— A  post-olfice  of  Jackson  co. 

— .V  towuhliip  of  Muscatine  co. ;  pop.  1,216. 

—  A  township  of  ^V■eb^te^  co. ;  pop.  87. 

Fulton,  in  Kenturky,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri 

and  Tennessee;  ami,  about  200  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  and  some  small  streams.  Surface,  diversi 
fil'd;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hickman.  Pop.  about  6,500. 
Fulton,  in  Michi<j<iu.  a  village  of  Barry  co.,  about  130 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

— A  townsliip  of  Gratiot  co.;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Fulton,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  ol  Itawamba 
co..  on  the  Tomhighee  River,  about  210  in.  M.N.E.  ol 
Jackson ;  pop.  about  500, 

Fulton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Galloway 
CO.,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  contains  tho 
State  Institute  for  education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Pop.  1,600. 

Fulton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Davie  co.,  on 
the  Yadkin  River,  about  110  in.  W.N.W.  of  Italeigh 
Filltoil,  in  New  York,  an  K.N.E.  co. ;  urea,  about  630 
sq.  m.  Fivers.  Sacamlaga  River,  and  E.  Canada  Creek. 
Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  lertile.  Cap.  Johnstown. 
abiuit  40,000. 

— A  post-office  of  Orange  co. 

—  A  post-village  of  Oswego  CO.,  on  the  Oswego  River,  abt. 
25  m.  N  W.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  au&nt  5,0  jO. 

— towusliip  <»f  Schoharie  co. ;  pup.  in  1870,  2,700. 
Fulton,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Michigan; 
area,  abt.  337  s.p  m.  Fivers.  Tiffin’s  River,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cb7>. 
Ottokee.  Pq).  aht.  25.000. 

— A  township  of  the  alsive  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

_ \  village  aii'l  township  (d  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  Ohio 

River,  just  above  Cincinnati,  of  which  it  was  a  suburb, 
and  now  forms  tlie  17th  ward. 

— See  Can  al  Kui.ton. 

Fulton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Mary- 
laml;  area,  abt.  380  sq.  m.  FiiuTS.  Cono'oway  and 
Licking  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  tlie  val¬ 
leys  fertile.  Cap.  McConnellsbnrg.  iV^).  in  1870,  9,361. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  ol 
township,  abt.  2,6oO. 

—  A  post-vjllago  of  Westnforeland  co.,  abt.  22  in.  S.E.  of 
PittBburg. 

Fulton,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Sumter  di.st.,  abt. 

40  Ill.  S  E.  of  Columbia. 

Fulton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale  co., 
abt.  35  ni.  N.  of  Memphis. 

Fulton*  in  iri«con.fi».  a  jiost-vlllage  and  township  of 
Rock  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  townsJilp 
aht.  3,000. 

Fli  I  ton ,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Ohio  co.:  pop.  abt. 500, 
Fnrton  Foii'tro,  in  a  village  of  Rock  co., 

abt.  27  ni.  8.K.  of  Madismi. 

Fiirtoiilinin*  in  New  York,  a  poat-village  of  Schoharie 
CO.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Albany. 

Furtonlimn*  or  X^nioiitowii,  in  Ohi'\  a  post* 
village  of  Mnakingum  co.,  abt.  57  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 
Fnrton  House,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Fnrton  FsiKes,  in  New  York,  a  chain  of  small  lakes 
in  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  cos.,  connected  with  Mouse 
River  by  short  outlets. 
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Fiil'ton  Kta'tion,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 

Fnl'toii ville,  in  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 

gomery  CO.,  ubt.  45  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Fill' via,  an  ambitious  woman  of  Rome,  wlio,  after  being 
twice  married,  became  tlie  wife  of  Mark  Antony.  When 
Cicero's  liead  had  been  cut  oil  by  order  ot  Antony,  she 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  her,  an<l  witli  the  greati'st 
barlmrity  bored  the  orator’s  tongue  with  her  golden 
bodkin.  AnU)ny  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  up(*n 
which  slio  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  take  up 
arms  against  her  husband.  When  tliis  scheme  did  not 
succeed  she  retired  into  the  East,  w  liere  Antony  received 
her  witli  great  coldness.  This  totally  broke  her  hcait; 
and  she  8(k*ii  after  died,  about  40  b.  c.  —  8ee  Antony. 

— Also,  a  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  dchigns  of 
C’ataline  and  his  brother  conspirators. 

FlilA'ill,  Fnrvons*  a.  [Lat./M/rio'w.i./M/rw.«.]  'J’nwiiy; 
dull  yellow,  wilh  a  mixture  ot  gray  and  brown. 

FnrviiiNi,  a  name  common  to  some  eminent  Bomniis, 
the  iiio>t  remarkable  of  wliom  v\as  a  senator,  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  (lischjsed  tlie  emperor’s  secrets  to 
his  wife,  wlio  made  them  public  to  all  tlie  Roman  ma¬ 
trons;  and  for  this  lie  received  so  severe  a  reprimand 
from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife  liaiiged  tln-niselves 
in  desjiair.  —  Nobilior.  Sir.,  a  Roman  consul,  wlio  went 
to  Africa  after  the  detent  ot  Regnhis.  He  was  Buecesstnl 
in  several  confiiets  with  the  Carthaginians,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  liis  return  with  200  R« man  ships. 

Fuma'cioii!^,  a.  Smoky;  —  hence,  fond  of,  or  given 
to,  snndHiig;  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  smoking. 

Flillia'ilo, n.  [Si).,77>.of fumar;  XAiX.fumare,  tosmoke, 
from  smoke. J  A  smoked  fish. 

Fii'ma$;o,  n.  [Kr.,  from  L.  lAxi  fumagium,  froin/MWiws, 
smoke. J  Hearth-money;  a  tux  formerly  chargeable  on 
every  fireplace  in  a  bouse. 

Fii'iiiarHte.  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  union 
of  fuiiiai'ic  acid  with  a  base. 

Fiiiiiu'ria,  n.  [Lat./wniw.f,  smoke.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  tyjie  of  the  order  Ft  mariacra:,  7.  v. 

Fiiiiiaria'oeas  Fiinie'-iiorls,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The 
Fumitory  family, an  order  of  planls,Hliiancb  Btrherales, 
consisting  of  15  genera  and  about  110  species,  prineijially 
occurring  in  thickets  and  waste  places  in  tlie  temperate 
latitudes  of  the  northern  heiiiispliere.  Tliey  are  smooth 
herbs,  with  a  watery  jtiice,  and  alten  ate,  exsliiiulnte, 
mucli-diviiled  leaves;  flowers  very  irregular  ami  misyni- 
metrical,  ]inrple,  white,  or  yellow  ;  sej  als  2,  deciduous; 
stamens  hypogynous,  usna’lly  6,  dhuh-lphons.  or  4  dis¬ 
tinct,  alwjiys  opposite  to  the  petJils;  ovary  superior, 
witli  parietal  placentas;  ovub  s  horizontal,  ainphitropal. 
The  I'kimariucea'  possess  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  astringent, 
diaplioretic,  and  aperient  jiniperties.  Some  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses.  01  lliese 
the  most  importiint  are  Corydulis  vol>ili.<  and  Licrn- 
tra  spectahilis,  which  have  \eiy  showy  but  scentless 
flowers  The  common  Fumitory  (i^nwmrici 
is  a  very  frequent  weed  in  gardens  and  corn  fields, 
and  of  rather  delicate  and  beautiful  ajipeaiaiii  e.  It 
was  formerly  mucli  used  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in 
scorbutic  uftectioiis,  clirunic  erujitiuns,  &c. 

Fiiiiiiir  ic  Aoiil,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  found  in  the 
plant  called  Fumatury  (Puniaiia  oJ//cinah\<!).  01  tained 
also  by  deeonij)osing  malic  acid.  /Irm.  2H0,r8lljj06. 
Fll'nini'Olo*  «.  [U.Juuairola,  fn  in  fumo ;  Lat  ./wwit/5, 
smoke.]  A  hole  from  which  smoke  issues  in  a  sulphur- 
mine  or  volcano. — Smart. 

Fu'inatory*  Fii'iiiiter*  Fii'niifory,  n.  [Fr. 

fumeterre;  XaxX.  fumustrrrn- — fumus,  smoke,  and  ten’a, 
the  gr(»iind.J  {Bot.)  See  Fumari^i EiE. 

Fiini'lilo*  V.  n.  \\h\n.fou.melen ;  Sw./oTaZa,  to  handle 
feebly.]  To  grope  about:  to  attempt  or  handle  awkwardly, 
inefficiently,  or  bunglingly ;  to  act  with  imbecile  eft'orts; 
as,  “to/«mW«  in  a  notion.”  {Cudw<.r(h.)  —  To  seek  or 
grope  aiiout  aw  kwurdly,  or  in  perplexity;  us,  ”  to/t/m5/« 
for  an  excuse.”  (Pryden.)  —  To  bundle  inucli ;  to  play 
childishly  ;  to  turn  over  and  over. 

“  I  »aw  him  fumble  wiib  the  sheets.”— 5Aajk*. 
i — V.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly. 

Fliiii'blor*  n.  One  w  ho  gropes  or  manages  awkwardly. 
l.'iiiii'blinK',  u.  UroiiitiKI  maiiiiMinf!  awkwardly. 
Flini'blin^fly.  «<?''.  In  an  awkward  inanni.r. 
FliIUO,  n.  [>'r,'/“'"^'’ ;  J.at. /n»iu.s,  smoke.]  Vapor  from 
coml.nstion,  as’ from  l.nrning  wood  or  tobacco;  volatile 
matter  aeci-ndinti  in  a  dense  body:  exhalation  from  the 
atomai’b,  tvs  of  liiiuor.  —  bage;  beat,  as  of  passion. — 
Idle  conceit;  vain  imagination. 

'‘All  that  may  seem  to  have  a  shew  of fumee  and  fancies.'*— .ffacon. 

_ V.  ji.  To  throw  off  vajior,  as  in  combustion;  to  yield 

vapor  or  visible  exlialatioiiB ;  to  jmss  oft  in  vapors,  — To 
be  in  a  rage;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

^v.  a.  To  ilry  in  smoke;  to  fumigate;  to  perfume;  to 
disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapors. 

8he/V<m’rf  the  temples  with  an  od'rous  flame. '*»-Z>ryd«n. 
Fuino'less*  a.  Void  of  fume. 

Fu'inot*  n.  [Lat. /imuji,  dung.]  Tho  dung  of  the  deer. 
Ftrinof*  Fnmctte',  n.  (Fr  .  odor,  fume  of  wine  or 
meat.!  The  stench  of  meat  when  over-long  kojit. 
Fii'iiiifl*  a.  [Lat.  fumidus,  from  fumus,  smoke.]  Va¬ 
porous  ;  smoky. 

'  A  crass  and  fumid  exhalation.”*— ^rouTia* 

Fiinil<rity*  Fu'mid.ness,  n.  Smokiness;  tendency  to 
smoke. 

Fiimirorons.  [Lat.  fumus,  smoke,  and /erre,  to 
bear.]  Smoke-producing. 

FumiriitfiHt,  n.  [¥r.  fumifuge  ^  Lat.  smoke, 

and  fugare.  to  drive  away,  to  dfsslpato.J  Wlioever,  or 
wbaH'ver,  dlSKipates  smoko  or  fumes. 

Fll'iui^fate*  r.a.  [Kr.  finniger;  Lat.  /Mmi7ar« — /W 
mus,  smoke,  and  agere,  to  drive.]  To  perfume. 

e  Wilh  fragrant  thyme,  that  city  fumigate."— Dryden, 
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— ^To  apply  smoke  to ;  to  expose  to  smoke  or  gas ;  to  puri¬ 
fy  from  infectioDf  ic. :  to  medicate  or  h6<il  bv  vapors. 
Fliiuigl'a'tioii.  n.  LL.Lat./’umi^afio.J  (i/y^iene.)  A  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  foul  gases  or  impure  air  of  a  room 
are  disiiifecttMj  or  purified.  Any  subetauce  burnt,  or 
generated  by  heat,  fume,  or  smoke,  is  a  ;  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  burning  of  incense,  i)aj>iii8,  the  vapors  of  vin- 
e^nr  given  off  by  a  hot  shovel,  the  igniting  of  feathers 
or  brown  paper. — each  and  all  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
called  agents  of  fumigation.  Such  things,  however, 
in  general  only  overpower  a  previous  o<lor  by  another 
more  potent  or  unwholesome  than  the  first,  and  are,coD- 
sequeotly,  less  perfect  than  those  agents  which  decom¬ 
pose  the  gases  on  which  the  noxious  smell  depeuds.  See 
DlSIXf^ECT.O'TS. 

Fn'inlly,  adr.  In  a  smoky  manner. 

Fu'inins,  a.  Emitting  vajwrs ;  as,  a /umin^  dung¬ 
hill. —  Raging :  as.  to  be  in  a  passion. 

F.  liquors.  {Chem.)  Certain  compounds  which  exhale 
visible  fumes,  or  iu  common  language  srmoke^  when  ex¬ 
pired  to  air,  were  so  called  by  the  old  chemists.  Bnyl/s 
f uming  liquor  \i  ^uIpharet  of  ammonium;  fu- 

yuxng  ^uor  is  an  arsenical  compound,  now  termed  oxide 
of  kakodyU;  ihe  fuming  liqwor  of  Libavius  is  the  an¬ 
hydrous  bichloride  of  tin. 

Fii  III i adr.  In  a  rage;  angrily. 

Fn  inisliiie^K,  n.  Anger;  rag**;  vexation;  passion. 
Fu  miter.  Fc'jiitort,  n.  S.ime  as  Fcmatobt,  ^.r. 

1  tiiii  iiiel.  «.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass; 

a  hinny  or  mule.  —  Booth. 

FiiiiiOH  ity*  n.  The  .<itate  of  being  fumid. 

FlliuoilH.  Fc'vt,  a.  [Fr.  fum^ux;  Lat.fumostu.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  fumes ;  vaporous. 

••  Aod  poffed  the/KMjr  p>d  from  oat  hit  breast. "~i>ryden. 
Fun,  n.  [.4.  S.  ./cun,  g^/ean.  joys,  pleasures,  pi.  of  fea^ 
gefra^  from  ffgan.fstgan,  to  be  glal.]  Sport;  the  per¬ 
ception  or  enjoyment  of  drollery  and  oddity;  frolic- 
mirthful  drollery :  merriment.  (Colloq.)  *  ’i 

“  Don  t  miod  me.  tbnagh.  for  all  mj/uN  aad  jokes,  ^ 

You  bards  may  hod  os  blood*,  tood  uatur  d  folks.-  — Jfore.  | 

Fnnam  biilate,  r.n.  [Lat  /umts, arope, andam^u/o. 

to  walk  To  w'alk  on  a  rope. 

Fiinaiii'bii  la  Cion.  n.  The  act  of  walking  a  rope. 

I  iiiiam’biilatory,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  act  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  ro|>e. 

Fiinam  biilo.  Fiinambiiliis,  n.  [See  Supra.]  One 
who  Walks  or  dance^^  upon  a  rope. 

Fiinolial.  (foon*shul^)  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the 
island  of  .Madeira,  situate*!  in  the  centre  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  S.  c»>^t :  Ut.  32°  7'  N.,  l^on.  16®  64'  W.  It  is  ir¬ 
regularly  built;  the  streets  are  naiTow,winding.  ill-paved, 
aiKi  dirty.  .\n  **Id  castle,  which  commands  the  roads* 


Fig.  10  8.  —  rrxcfiAL, 

stands  on  the  t.>p  ..f  a  steep.  M..ck  rock,  called  L  o  Forl\ 
surroun*l.*d  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  entire  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  island,  c••nsi^ling  mostly  of  wine  and  sweet¬ 
meats.  U  exported  from  F.  Fbp.  -jo.OOO,  among  whom 
are  many  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  mulatto  and 
negro  freedmen.  —  See  Madeira. 

Fiinotioii.  •  J U'll'shon^)  n.  [Fr.  fonrtion  ;  Lat.  functio, 
fr\tm  fungi,  to  |»erform,  to  accomplish.]  Discharge;  per¬ 
formance;  exe<*nti*»n. 

**  A  eoumouer  Id  tbe/Kacfioa  of  his  public  callinf.- _ Sie;/t. 

—Office  or  employment;  duty;  business:  charge-  post- 
place,  e  »  S'  . 

The  double /HiMrfton  of  the  goddess.-  —  AddUon. 

— Power  or  ficultv,  animal  <'r  intellectual. 

*•  The  eommou  /unctions  of  life.”  — .Ir&utkaot. 

(PhyHol. )  The  propf*r  office  of  any  organ  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  <*conomy.  Tims  the  functi  -n  of  the 
lachrymal  glan*!  is  to  secrete  tejirs;  of  the  liver.  tos«*- 
crete  bile:  of  the  sfoinarh,  gastric  juice,  the  fluid  to  di¬ 
gest  the  f«K>d.  Thethn^e  most  imi>ortant  of  all  tlie  func¬ 
tions,  as  th.Ke  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  calk'd 
the  vital  functions,  fri>m  l»eing  necessary  for  the  supDort 
of  the  living  l*ody.  * 

(Math.)  One  quantity  is  said  to  l*e  a  F.  of  another,  or 
of  several  oth**r<.  wlit*ii  it.-  value  d**pends  those  of 
the  latter.  Thin  th**  area  of  a  triangle  is  a  F.  of  its  3 
sides  and  y=a  -r  6x  ^  cx*  is  a  A*,  of  o.h.c.andx.  Fuiic- 
tions  rweive  distinctive  names  acconliiig  to  the  nature 
of  the  dependence  abt>ve  referre*!  to.  Thus  the  F.  alKive 
written  is  8;tid  to  l>e  an  algebraical  F  of  x.  since  y  is  oh- 
t^nable  fn»mx  by  the  perforinanreof  a  liinite*!  arnl  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  algehraical  operations.  Log  x,  sin  x.  a*. 
on  the  other  hand,  are  s;ii*l  to  he  transcendenfal  fund 
tions  of  X.  and  fttrolmoiis  rea.«oDS  receive  the  distinctive 
names  of  UtgariUimic,  tri'^mo/Mc^ncal,  and  ^rponeutial 
functions. 

^***i*^  tional,  a.  Kelating  to  some  office  or  function - 
official.  ’ 


— Performed  by  the  functions,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable! 
bodies. 

Fiino'tioiialize,  r. «.  To  assign  to  some  duty  or  office. 
Fiiiie'tioiially,  adr.  By  means  of  the  functions.  j 
Fuiic'Cioiiary,  n.  \FT.  fonctionnairt.\  One  who  dis¬ 
charges  any  duty  or  service;  oue  who  holds  a  public  of- 1 
fice  of  trust. 

Fund,  n.  [Fr.  fond;  It.  fondo;  Lat.  /‘unduk,  ground, I 
bottom,  foundation, — allied  to  Lat. a  sling,  a 
casting-net.  a  numey-purse.  and  Gr.  sphendonr^  a  band¬ 
age,]  A  slock  or  capital.  -  He  performs  all  this  out  of 
bis  own  fund."*'  {Drydcn.)—  Money  lent  to  governuieut, 
constituting  the  stuck  of  a  national  debt,  for  which  in¬ 
terest  is  paid;  (mostly  ill  thepluntl;>as,  ihe  funds  have 
fallen.  —  .Money  or  income  destined  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  public  debt,  or  for  tlie  supfiort  of  some 
peniiaiieut  object. —  .4buiidaDct*:  ample  stock  or  store. 
Funds^  (Public.)  8ee  Natdj.val  Debt. 

— r.a.  To  provide  aud  appropriate  a  fund  for  paying  the 
interest  of,  as  a  debt.  —  To  place,  a.-*  money  iu  a  fund. 
Fluid  able,  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  a  fuud,  or 
interest-laiHring  investment. 

Fill!  dnineiit,  n.  [Fv.fondement;  \jAX.fundamcntum, 
horn  f undare,  to  found,  from  fundxu.  the  bottom.]  The 
seat;  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture;  the 
anus. 

Fnudaiiieiit  al,  a.  [Fr.  foidamental.  See  above.] 
Serving  for  the  foundation ;  e'sential ;  important :  neces- 
^iry;  primary;  leading;  n fundamental  cause,  /un- 
damentql  law  s.  ■ 

{Mu.*.)  A  term  applicable  to  either  a  chor.I  or  to  a  I 
note,  to  the  former,  when  its  lowest  component  part  is* 
the  note  on  which  the  harmony  is  fonndeil;  and  to  the! 
latter,  when  it  is  both  the  lowest  constituent  part  of  a: 
chord  and  the  note  from  which  the  harmoiiv  is  really ' 
and  nominally'  derived. 

—n.  A  leading  or  primary  principle,  rule,  law.  or  article, 

1  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a  system ;  an  esseu- 
j  tial ;  as,  ihe  fundamentals  of  f:dth. 

•  Meo  who  agree  iD  all /u«dam«»<ali.-—5iny*. 
FnndAiiioti  tully,  adv.  Primarily;  originally ;  es- 
sentiiillr  :  at  the  foumlation. 

Fiiiid'od,  p.  a.  Placed  in  the  public  fumls:  ns.  funded 
property.— Furnished  with  funds  lor  the  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  of;  as.  a  funded  debt. 

Fund  lioldor,  n.  Oue  who  has  property  invested  in 
public  securities. 

Fun  di,  or  Fundcngi,  «.  {Bot.)  See  Raspalum. 
Fiiiid'iu;;, p.  <2.  Providing  funds  for  payment  of  the! 
interest  uiK>n:  as,  a  funding  system. —  Investing  in 
public  securities.  . 

F.  system.  {Pol.  Economy.)  See  National  Debt 
Fund'less,  a.  Destitute  of  funds.  | 

Fllu  diiK.  n.  [Lat.,  a  basis.]  (AnaL)  The  base  of  anv ; 

c^)nt*-shaped  org:in.  ’  ; 

Fiin  dy,  (Bay  of,)  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  XuT.i  t^otia  ami  Xew  Brunswick.  It  is  abt 
1.0  ui.  long,  ami  from  30  to  aO  m.  wide.  Opening  into! 
itareCliignectoBayand  Mines  Cliaimel  at  the  N.  ex-1 
treniity.  and  Passamaquoddy  Bar  near  its  mouth.  It' 
receives  tlie  St.  John  and  St  Croix  rivers,  and  though 
very  d«p,  navig-ati.m  is  dangerous.  Tlie  tide  rises  here: 
tt>  the  heigbt  ol  71  ft.,  rushing  with  great  and  danger¬ 
ous  rapidity. 

Fiiiieii,  [Dan.  A^^n.]  an  island  of  the  Danish  archi-' 
pelago.  separated  from  Jutland  bv  the  strait  called! 
^Itie  Belt;  L.at.  bet.  55°  I'aiid  55°  33'  X.,  Lon  bet  ' 

^  44' and  10°  63' K.  Area.  l,l-i;i  sq.  m.  Its  shores  arei 
dee|dy  indented ;  its  interior  is  uiidul.atiiig.  and  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes.  The  soil  is 
productive.  Prrductt  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit. 
Ax/).  Corn,  cattle,  horses,  h<»ney,  fruit,  lard,  butter, 
leather.  It  tr^tdes  principally  with  Sweden  an«l  Nor¬ 
way.  It  forms  with  other  islands  a  prov.  of  Denmark. 
q.  r.  Its  chief  towns  are  Gdensee,  the  cap.,  Svendborg 
Hiuf  N  veU.rg.  Pop.  200.000. 

Fu  neral«  n.  [Fr.  funir  tilles  ;  L.  Lat.  funeralio,  cere¬ 
monies  observed  at  an  interment,  from  funus.  funeris 
the  proces'iioii  fonned  to  escort  the  corpse  to  the  tomb* 
mmi a  wax-torch,  from  funis,  n  rope.  —  torches 
or  links  being  inaile  of  rope  with  wax  or  resin  about  it. 
These  were  necessjiry,  the  funerals  among  the  ancient ' 
Romans  being  observ<**l  at  night.]  The  solemnization' 
of  a  bunal :  a  funeral  procession;  burial:  ioternient-* 

;  the  cereniony  of  burying  a  dead  l>*>dy  ;  obsequies;  as’ 
to  see  a  funeral  pass  by.  —  See  Sepulture, 

'—a.  Used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead;  as.  funeral 
rites.  1  » 

Fune'poal.  a.  Pertaining  to  burial:  as.  a.  funereal \ 
proce*‘si'»n. 

’  "'"“’■nful.  “  Funereal  tapers.”  —  Long-  i 
Fitno'reall.v,  adr.  Dismally ;  darkly ;  moumfnllv.  i 

*  !!  'V  [*"•'-  funrstue,  from  funus.  See  ahove.li 

Bre;idful;  lamentable;  direful. 

Fiinrkirclieii.  (foonfieer-shm.)  a  town  of  Ilnn- 
piry.  between  the  Brave  and  the  Dannbt-.  140  m.  fn.in 
I^lgrtide.  It.  cathednd  is  the  oldest  religious  edihee  in 
linngart,  anil  occupies  the  sire  of  a  Roman  fortress.  It 
has  mannfactnri-s.  and  considerable  trade  in  wine,  t<>- 
Iwccn,  and  gall-nuts.  It  has  warm  minenil  K-iths.  and 
altoiit  I  111  distant  from  it  is  a  remarkable  stalactitic  I 
cavern.  Fgi.  19,-JOO.  ' 

•■'n  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Thaihgens,  cniresponding  to  the  Knngi  of  de  Jussieu, 
and  distim.'iiisheii  at  certain  points  from  tl,e  sea-weeds 
more  by  lial.il  than  by  general  character.  Thev  agree 
«ith  them  in  their  cellular  structure  and  the'alniost 
constant  ahs-iice  of  vascular  tissue ;  wliile  thev  differ 
according  to  onr  la-st  aiilhoriti.-s.  in  their  scarcely  ever 
being  aquatic,  m  deriving  nutriment  from  the  subetarce; 
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on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  far  lower  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organs  of  inipregiiaiion.  ’J’hey  are 
also  nearly  allied  to  the  Lichens,  the  latter  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  producing  gonidia  and  bv  deriving  their 
noiirishnieut  from  the  air  and  not  from  the  matrix  on 
which  they  grow.  — The  F,  observes  Berkeley,  mnv  be 
recognized  either  as  the  creatures  of  corniptl<m  — *t  e 
springing  frmii  various  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table.  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  dec*.n^po^i- 
tion  —or  as  parasites  of  living  bodies,  prorliicing  an 
Hijurious  change.  The  ephemeral  toadstools  of  the 
hot-bed.  the  mushrooms  of  our  rich  pastures  the  sap- 
balls  on  decjiyiiig  trees,  the  moulds  which  infest  our 
fooil,  and  even  the  tissues  of  living  animals,  the  mil¬ 
dew  bunt  and  smut  of  our  corn  crops,  with  nianv  other 
more  or  le^  familiar  objects,  are  so  many  all 

agreeing  in  the  main  particulars  which  we  have  indi¬ 
cted;  and  so  differing  from  the  green  SA-uni  of  our 
brooks,  and  the  weirds  of  the  sea.  though  distinguished 
from  each  other  l-y  essential  differences  of  structure. 
In  some,  no  indicatioii-s  of  sexual  differences  have  been 
found,  while  in  othei'S  there  are  bodies  which  in  all 
probability  have  an  especial  sexual  function,  though  at 
present  we  are  without  actual  proof  of  the  fact.  F.  are 
divide*!  into  two  grejit  sections,  clianicterized  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  reproductive  l)odie.s  are  formed.  In 
the  one,  they  are  .simply  the  terminal  joint  or  joints  of 
the  component  threads  or  cells,  altered  in  form  from 
those  which  precede  them,  and  at  length  falling  off  and 
reproducing  the  plant,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
spares.  In  the  other  they  are  formed  from  the  contents 
of  cemin  sacs  or  a.«ci.  and  are  usually  definite  iu  num¬ 
ber,  in  which  case  they  are  csilled’  spfridia.  Both 
spores  andsi^ridia  may  l*e  nuilticellular.  and  in  germi¬ 
nation  give  rise  If*  as  many  threads  of  spaw  n  as  there  are 
cellii.  These  curious  plants  are  ranged  in  six  principal 
divisions,  variously  regarded  as  natural  orders  or 
tril*es,  namely:  Htme.xomtcetes,  q.  r..  of  which  mush¬ 
rooms  and  sap-balis  are  well-known  examples*  Ga.der^ 

omve^s,  or  LrcoPEEn.vcE.E,  q.  r.,  repn-sviiled  hv  the 
piiff-halU;  CnniomycrUs,  or  Uremx.vce.*.  q.  t-.,  of  which 
the  rust  and  t>uiit  of  corn  afford  rejtdy  instances- 
Htphositcetes.  q.  r.,  to  which  belonjc  the  naked-seeded 
nionlds ;  Ascomtcetes,  q.  r..  of  whicli  morels  and  the 
truffle  are  examples;  and  Phtsomtcetzs.  q.  r.,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  eommon  bread-mould.  — The  use  of 
Funfl-I  in  the  organized  world  is  to  check  exuberant 
growth,  to  facilitate  decomposition,  to  regulate  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  comiioiient  elemenis  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
promote  fertility,  and  to  nourish  myriads  of  the  smaller 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  oi-eor  in  every 
part  of  tlie  world  where  the  cold  is  not  ho  intense  to 
destniy  their  spawn,  or  where  there  is  sufficient  moist¬ 
ure.  though  they  abound  the  most  in  moist  temperate 
regions.  A  vast  number  of  species  are  known,  and 
many  of  these  are  of  great  importance  to  man.  either 
Irom  their  useful  or  their  mischievous  properties  The 
mushroom  (see  Ac.vRicrsl.  truffle,  and  morel,  delicacies 
well  known  at  table,  and  the  ergot,  sonscfnl  in  olistetric 
practice,  are  illustrations  of  the  former:  the  fly  agaric 
and  other  poisonous  spe<  ies.  as  well  as  blight,  mildew, 
rust,  and  brand,  and  the  mei-ulius  artll  others  which  in¬ 
duce  dp-  rot,  are  examples  of  tlie  latter. 

Fllii's:ia.  n.  [Znol.)  A  genus  of  Polvpes.  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  both  recent  aiid  fossil,  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Indian  seas.  They  belong  to  the  Mad- 
rej>hgtliiea  of  De  Bliiiiiville,  and  consist  of  animals  in 
nearly  the  lowest  slate  of 
organization:  for,  although 
they  are  universally  allowed 
to  he  animals,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  without  the  power 
of  motion,  consisting  simply 
of  a  living  gelatinous  film, 
which  is  endoweti  with  the 

rapabilityofcou.-t  meting  for 
it.seir  a  stony  support  or 
framework,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water.  Inform 
it  is  generally  orbicular  or 
oval;  mouth  superior,  trans¬ 
verse  in  a  large  disc,  which 
is  covered  by  main-  thick 
cirriform  tentacula;'anil  the 

disc  is  solidified  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid  polvpa- 
rtum,  of  a  simple  figure. 

Fun  n.  fL.  Lat.  res  fungibilist.  from  fungi  te 

pertorm.  and  res  a  thing].  (Civil  Low.)  A  terin  ap- 
plieil  to  things  that  are  consiiin<-d  by  their  use  as 
wine,  oil  Ac. ;  the  loan  of  which  is  subject  to  certain 
rules,  and  governeil  by  the  contrast  called  mutuum. 

Fun  g-io  Arid,  n.  ((Virm.)  An  acid  contained  in  ths 
juice  of  most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  aciil. 

Fun  ^riforni*  o.  (Bot.)  Mu^h^oom-hr‘aded,  —  applied 
to  any  bodies  having  a  short  thick  figure,  one  end  of 
which  H  much  more  dilated  than  the  oth.T. 

^*’*\^*’*^*  ”•  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms 

purine<!  hy  dige.^ti«>n  in  hot  water.  — .Branrfe. 

Fun  S’itp.  n.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  fossil  coral. 

I  lliigiv  orouH,  a.  (Fr.  fungirore  ;  Lat.  fungirerus, 
from  /uiijyu*.  a  miishrooin,  and  rorare,  Xo  devour! 
feeding  on  mushrooms. 

Fnii'goid  a.  flat. /«npr,M.  and  Gr.  eidns,  shape.! 
Looking  like  a  mushroom  ;  shaped  like  a  fungus 

I  nngnii  it.T.  n  [Fr. /ungo.ofr'.j  The  quality  of  being 
fungous,  soft,  in.siilwtantial.  or  noii-eiidurable,  like  a 
niushriK>iri ;  iin-^olid  excrescence. 

Fun  S'«>us.a.[Ijit./Mn<;/wu,,,froiii/«na«,».  a  musliroom  ! 

Lxrrescent;  sponcy :  soft:  growing  snddenlv.  t.nt  not 
substantial  or  durable;  as,  Xhe  fungous  lips  of  a  wound. 
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Fun'g'iis*  n.;  pJ.  Fcngi,  Fcnouses.  [Lat.,  allied  to  Gr. 
sponggosy  a  sponge.]  One  of  the  Fungiy  or  Fun- 
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{Surg.)  A  term  apj>iied  with  several  signihcatioiis. 
Thus,  any  exi  rescence  Irotn  a  surlare  of  skin, or  mucous 
uiLMiibrano,  or  even  from  deeper  parts,  is  sonietiines 
calhMl  a  fungus,  more  especially  if  it  have  a  soft,  mush- 
room-Iiko  ciiaracter,  and  a  broad  short  pedicle.  \\  hen 
the  pedicle  is  long  and  narrow,  it  is  called  p<4ypU'i.  The 
growths  to  which  the  term  fungus  is  chiefly  applied  are 
those  which  have  the  charactei*s  of  cancer;  eapccia  ly 
funguyhmmatodeSy  a  very  dangerous  variety.  Rut  fun¬ 
gus  has  yet  another  application  in  pathology,  to  l  aae 
minute  incrustations  and  alterations  of  the  skin  which 
are  dependioit  upon  the  growth  of  vegetable  parasites. 

Fuii'^uh  n.  [hat.]  (.1/;^.)  The  name 

used  by  the  pharmacologists  to  designate  a  parasitic 
plant  wliich  formerly  had  a  great  reputiitioii  as  a  styp¬ 
tic.  Its  hotanicai  name  is  Cynomoriu  a  Otccineuniy  and 
it  belongs  to  the  urd«ir  Balanophoracfie. 

Fu'lliclo*  n.  [Liit. /uniculuSy  dim.  of  /uniSy  a  rope.]  A 
small  cord:  a  small  ligature:  afil>re. 

{Bat.)  The  stalk  by  whicb  the  ovule  or  the  seed  is  at* 
tachetl  to  the  placenta.  When  tins  stalk  is  absent,  the 
seed  is  sai«l  to  be  sessile.  —  S  ^e  OvuL  S  .ed. 

Fuiiic'iilAr,  a.  [Vw/aniculaire.  See  <apra.]  Consist* 
iiig  of  a  small  cord  or  fibre,  or  of  an  :i»senudage  of  ropes. 

—Resulting  from  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

FiiiiieTilati*«  a.  Forming  a  sharp,  narrow’  ridge. 

Fllllil'ifi^riii.  a.  [hat  ./unt',  a  rop  ‘,  and. shape.] 
{Bat.)  Of  a  cord-like  toughness  and  flexibility,  as  certain 
roots  of  trees. 

Fii'iiis-iiinbi'lioiiM*  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  navel- 
string;  the  cord;  that  congeries  of  vessels,  of  artery, 
vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic,  which  the  placenta  throws 
out,  and  from  the  extremity  of  which  the  chibi,  or  foetus, 
is  developed.  The  C'muecting  liitk  of  uutritiun  and  life 
between  mother  and  embryo,  and  which  on  the  birth 
of  the  child— a  new  circulation  being  established  by 
the  lungs — is  tied  ami  cut. 

Fuiik«  «.  [Ger.  funkm.fi  spark;  Iceh  fdkiy  rottenness. 
./««  I,  to  grow  rotten.]  A  stink;  a  stench.  (Vulgar.) 

Fiiifek,  Funk  ing,  n  Grait  fear  accompanied  by 
bodily  manifestitioiis  tliereof.  (.A.  word  originating 
and  still  used  at  the  English  public  schools.) 

Fiiiik«  V.  a.  To  infect  with  a  stink  or  stench.  (Vulgar.) 

— r.  n.  To  emit  or  expose  a  stench  or  stink.  (Vulgar.) 

— To  be  ill  great  bodily  or  mental  fear;  to  shrink  from 
anything. 

Fuilk'ite,  n.  (^f^n.)  .K  dark, olive-green  coccolite  (q.  v.) 
from  Boksater  in  Gutbl.and. 

Funk's  Cirovo,  in  JUinois^a  towushipuf  McLean co., 
alKiut  11  m.  S.W,  of  illoomington. 

Funk's  Mill'i,  in  lowj.^  a  post-office  of  Decatur  co. 

Funks’town*  in  M irgLinU,  a  post- village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  on  Antietam  Creek,  about  77  m.  N.W.  of  An- 
nap  dis. 

Fuiiks'towii,  in  PKunsylvania,  ^  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Ch  imbersburg. 

Flin'nol,  u.  [Lit.  in/undihu'wn,  from  in,  and  fundf'rcy 
to  pour.  Cf.  \V.  JJ'gnf'iy  an  air-hole,  a  chimney.]  A  ve.s.sel  or 
utensil  for  conveying  liquids  into  close  vessels:  atuniiel. 
The  shaft  or  hollow  channel  of  a  chimney  through 
which  smoke  ascends.  (C  dleif  also  smoke-st  ick.) 

{yaut.)  The  chimney  f  »r  c  irryiiig  the  smoke  from  the 
furnace  bj  a  convenient  height  above  the  deck,  and  at 
the  8  line  time  thechmnel  for  semiring  a  draught  for 
the  Hues.  It  is  ordinarily  of  thin  iron,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  diameter.  Tliey  are  generally  made  telescopic,  so 
that  when  no  great  ilraught  is  necessary,  they  can  be 
drawn  beyond  the  reaeh  of  wind  or  shot. 

Fuii'uel*forin«  a.  {Bat  )  Applied  the  calyx,  corolla, 
or  other  organ,  when  their  tube  is  like  a  funnel  or  in¬ 
verted  cone. 

Fiiii'uil.>\  m/c.  In  a  droll  or  comical  manner. 

Fllii’uy.u.  [From  Fu.v,  7.  e.]  Droll;  comical;  ridicu¬ 
lous;  lutlicrous;  mirtliful. 

Full  iiy  EiOuis,  in  L  •uisiana,  a  pu.st-office  of  Catahoula 
parish. 

Funs  (on  ville,  in  Penn^glvania,  a  village  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  CO.,  on  Little  Muncy  Creek,  about  00  111.  N.  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  It  is  also  called  Lvirdsville. 

Fu'or,  n.  (Carpe  tin/.)  A  piece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to 
strengtiien  it  when  decayed. 

Fur,  n.  [Kr/owrru'Vi,  lining;  L.LiXt.  furra ;  Qcr.  futt^r.] 
The  coated  skins  of  wild  animals,  especially  of  those  of 
high  northern  Iatitud.;s ;  «nch  a.s  the  wolf,  bear,  beaver, 
Ac.  The  hair  of  fur  is  cleansed,  and  theskin  is  generally 
slightly  t. limed.  The  most  valuable  furs,  such  as  ermine 
ami  saide,  come  chiefly  from  Russia.  When  unprepared, 
or  merely  dried,  the  fur-skins  go  under  the  name  of 
p-'Ury.  — See  Fu  JRIERY. 

{Her.)  .'’Shields  being  often  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  on  which  the  fur  was  left,  there  came  to 
be  cerbiin  kinds  of  fur  which  w'ere  used  in  coat-armor, 
as  well  as  in  trimming  and  lining  the  robes  of  knights 
and  nobles,  and  the  mantles  which  were  repre'.e*  t^  as 
surrounding  their  shields.  The  principal  heraldic  turs 
are:  1.  Ermine  and  mninnis  (see  Ermine).  2.  Fair, 


(Fig.  1090,)  which  consisted  of  pieces  of  the  shape  of 
little  glass  pots,  (Fr.  verreSy  of  w'hich  the  word  is  a  cor- 
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rnpt  spelling.)  It  is  said  that  the  furriers  used  such' 
glasses  to  whiten  furs  in,  and  because  they  were  coiii-l 
mouly  of  an  azure  (blue)  color,  the  fur  in  question  came 
to  be  blazoned  argent  and  azure. ;  whilst  coutifer-vairy  in  1 
which  the  cups  are  represented  as  placed  base  against! 
base,  in  place  of  edge  to  base,  as  in  vair,  was  or  and  r 
azure.  3.  Potent  and  countrr-pttittdy  which  are  bUppo^edj 
to  resemble  the  heads  of  crutches,  placed  ditterenlly,  j 
but  having  the  same  tinctures  —  viz.,  azure  and  argent. 

{Cliem.)  The  term  applied  to  the  incrustation  which, 
is  lormed  in  the  interior  of  ve.ssels  (tea-keltles,  boilers  ' 
of  steam-engine.s,  Ac.,)  when  calcareous  W’aier  has  been 
tur  a  considerable  time  boiled  in  tln-m.  Many  spring- 
waters  contain  carbonate  of  lime  held  iu  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.  Wlien  this  waiei*  is  boiled,  ihe  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  carbonate  is  deposited.  oUeti  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  little  sulphate,  foi  niing  a  lining  more  or 
less  coherent  upon  the  sides  of  llie  vesscd.  In  steam- 
boilers  this  may  be  prevented  b.\  the  addition  of  a  small  1 
ipiuntity  of  sal-ammoniac  thydrochlorate  of  ammonia)  | 
to  the  water;  double  decomposition  takes  place,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ummoiiiu  being  lormed  and  volatilized,  while 
chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  solution. 

— A  coating  of  morbid  mutter  collected  on  the  tongue  in 
persons  affected  with  lever. 

— The  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of  certain  fruits,  as  a 
peach,  Ac. 

—a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  fur. 

— i*.  a.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur. 

— To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

(  Arch.)  To  nail  slips  of  wood  to  joists,  rafters,  Ac.,  to 
bring  them  to  an  even  surliico,  us  for  lathing. 

Fur'li>elo\%’«  n.  [Kr.  faWala;  Sp.  and  Pg.  faihald ; 
Qhfv.  J'atd-platy  falM.]  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  or  puck¬ 
ered  oil  a  gown  or  petticoat ;  a  flounce;  the  plaited  bor¬ 
der  of  a  petticoat  or  gown. 

*'  To  ebauge  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furhfloic."’^Pope. 

— r.  a.  To  put  a  furbelow  upon  ;  to  adorn  with  ornamental 
appendages  of  dress,  or  speech. 

“  And/ur6cfou;  the  plain  discourse."  —  Prxor. 

Fiir'btsli.  r.  a.  [Vr.fourbiry  allied  to  Lat./)wrn<,  clean, 
and  Eng.  rw6.j  To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness;  to  pol¬ 
ish;  to  burnish;  as.  to  furbish  a  spear  or  sword. 

Fiir'bislier,  n.  [ Fr. /our6i5s#»ur.]  One  who  polishes 
or  makes  bright  by  ruhliing;  one  who  ebans. 

Fiir'ealo,  Ftir'oatocI,  a.  [L.  Lat.  furcatusy  from 
furcay  ii,  fork.]  Forked;  branching  like  the  prongs  of 
a  fork. 

Furca  tion,  n.  A  forking;  a  brandling  like  the  tines 
of  a  fork. 

Furciroroiis,  a.  [Lat. /urct/>r,  a  yoke-bearer,  a  knave, 
a  scoundrel,  from  jurcuy  a  fork,  a  parih.lly  split  stick, 
and/erre,  to  bear.]  Culprits  among  the  ancient  Bomans 
were  frequently  jiunished  by  having  the  neck  insiTled 
in  a  forked  piece  of  wijod,  while  the  hands  were  fastened 
to  both  ends  or  prongs.]  Scouinlrelly ;  knavish ;  rascally. 

Fiir'ciila,  n.  [i^at.  dim.  of^'u/'ca,  a  lork  ]  {Anat.)  The 
clavicle. 

Fur'ctilar,  a.  Furcate;  branching  like  the  tines  of  a 
fork. 

Furee<l|>oor,  or  Fcridpur.  a  town  and 

dist.  of  British  India,  pres.  Bengal ;  Rit.  between  2.'i^and 
21°  N.,  Lou.  bet.  89°  31/  and  99°  15'  E.  Its  surlace  is 
low’,  barely  rising  ab«»ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  numerous  brunches  or  feeders  of  the  Ganges. 
Area  of  dist.  2.052  sq.  in.  7bp.  800,000. 

Fur'tur,  71.  [Lat.,  bran.]  Scurf  or  dandruff  that  grows 
upon  the  skin,  more  especially  on  the  head,  with  some 
likeness  to  bran. 

Furfiia'a'ceoiis,  a.  fur/uraceuz,  from  furfur, 

bran.]  Sjouly  ;  branny;  st-urfy. 

{M-'d.)  Applied  to  certain  erui)tion8  in  which  tlie  cu¬ 
ticle  peeks  off  in  scales;  also  to  a  bran-like  seiliineut 
w’hich  is  sometimes  observed  iu  the  urine. 

Ftirfii'raiiiido,  n.  (Che,m.)  A  whitish,  crystalline, in¬ 
soluble  siibataiicc  f«>rmed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
furfurole.  Form.  CajlIio.N'jOg. 

Fiirriira'tiuii,  n.  The  lalliiig  of  dandruff  from  the 
head. 

Fiir'fiirisie,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed  by  boil¬ 
ing  furiiiraiiudo  with  potash.  It  appears  in  white,  silky 
necMlb^,  and  is  a  powerful  base,  ionuing.  with  acids,  a 
serie.s  of  beautiful  salts.  It  is  isomeric  with  furftiramide. 

Fu i*'flirolO,  71.  [Lat. brail  ]  (CV/rm.)  A  pale 
yellow’  oily  subsbince  w  ith  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds, 
slightly  soluble  in  wat'T.  and  becoming  brown  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  It  accompanies  tlie  lormic  acid  made 
by  distilling  sbirchy  matters  with  binoxide  of  manga- 
nesf*  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  prepared  in  quantity  by 
distilling  the  Imin  with  half  its  w  eight  of  dilute  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  forcing  a  current  of  st**am  through  the  mix¬ 
ture.  The  F.  liistils  over  with  water.  Form.  CioiiA.; 
It  is  also  called  oil  of  ants. 

Fll  r'f:i  rolls,  u.  [Lat. ///r/'wr,  bran.]  Made  or  composed 
of  bran.  “  F  •rfuron^  bread.”  —  Sydney  Smith. 

FiiriUiin'dal,  a.  [Lat. from  /urta,  rage, 
and  abnndare,  to  abound.]  Full  of  rage.  1 

Fu  ries,  n.;)L  [I.4it.  Funte.]  (.yyth.)  The  three daugh- ! 
ters  of  Nox  and  Achcro,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  also 
called  the  Eumenides.  ^>metime8  they  were  represented 
young  and  lieaiitifiil.  with  or  without  serpents  twining 
about  tliHr  hesuls.  These  avenging  delti<*8  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  called  AlecV*,  Megara,  ami  'risiphone.  to 
which  some  add  Xemesis.  They  were  snpposwl  to  be 
the  ministers  of  the  gods,  to  execute  their  irrevocable: 
decrees;  hence  their  stern  aspect  and  inexorable  will.  I 
Their  sphere  of  action  was  consequently  both  in  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  to  punish  condemned  souls,  and  on  thei 
earth,  to  rack  the  guilty  conscience  and  chastise  by  men¬ 
tal  torments.  The  most  usual  mode  of  typifying  theFu-, 
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ries  wa.s  by  giving  them  a  grim  and  frightful  aspect, 
black  and  bloody  garments,  serpents,  instead  of  hair, 
twining  round  their  beud.s.  with  a  burning  torch  in  one 
band  and  a  whip  of  scorpiou&  in  the  other,  and  alwa).s 
attended  by  Terror,  Paleness,  Rage,  ami  Death. 

Fliri'iin.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  ol  rubbers.  worship|»ed 
at  Rome.  Some  siiy  that  she  is  ihe  same  as  the  Furies. 
Her  fe&ti\als  were  called  i''urineia. 

Furios  ity,  71.  [LuX.fuf'iositas.]  The  state  of  being  in 
a  rage,  or  ot  being  stark  mad. 

Fiirio'so,  ad>\  [It.j  {Mus.)  Vehemently. 

Fii'rious,  a.  [¥r.furieux;  Lai.  furiosus,  from  furere, 
to  rage,  yuria,  violent  passion.]  Raging;  fierce;  vio¬ 
lent;  transported  with  passion.  —  Impetuous;  vehe¬ 
ment;  as,  \K famous  tide.  —  Frantic;  frenzied. 

'*  The  aciiooa  of  furious  meo  aod  idioU."~'i7ooA«r. 

Fu'rioiisl^’,  adv.  With  impetuous  motion  or  agitation ; 
violently ;  vehemently. 

Fu'l*ioui>»iic*SM,  71.  Impetuous  motion  or  rushing;  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  ~  Madness;  frenzy;  rage. 

Furl,  r.  a.  [h'r.ferUryfrtler  —  allied  to  fardJe ;  Ger. 
fardeL'\  {Naut.)  To  roll  the  sail  up  and  confine  it 
closely  to  the  3’ard ;  the  sail  being  gathered  up  bj'  the 
men  on  the  yard,  the  leech  or  edge  is  passed  along  the 
yard  to  the  middle  or  bunt,  where  the  body  of  the  sail, 
tile  foot  and  clew's,  are  collected.  In  this  way  the  sails 
of  a  maii-of'W  ar  are  removed  nearly  out  of  sight  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

Fur  long,  ti.  [A.S.  furlang.  from  fur,  a  furrow,  and 
tang,  length.]  A  measure  of  length ;  the  eighth  part  of 
a  mile;  forty  poles  or  perches. 

Furlough,  {fuFlOy)  n.  [Dan. /or/or ;  Dut.  rerlof ;  Ger. 
verlauby  urlaub.']  (A/i/.)  Leave  of  ab.sence  from  dutj'  or 
service  granted  by  a  commanding  officer  to  a  iion-com- 
niissiffiied  officer  or  privateof  his  command,  for  a  limited 
time. 

— V.  a.  (Mil.)  To  grant  leave  of  absence  for  a  limited  time 
t<i  a  non-commissioned  I'fficer  or  private  in  the  army. 
Fiir'iiii'iily,  71.  Same  as  Fiumentt,  7. r. 

Furiia<»e,  (/ar'7i/>s,)  n.  [yr.fourJieau,foumai>e:  It. 
fomace ;  fftmiax,  from  root  fer.  found  in  furnus,  an 
osxm.fem'ere,  to  be  bot.]  An  apparatus  to  contain  c«»m- 
bustible  matter,  and  supplied  with  air  iu  various  ways 
to  facilitate  its  combustion.  Furnaces  are  extensively 
used  in  umnufactories  where  great  heat  is  required  for 
the  reduction  of  ores,  the  working  or  fusion  of  metals, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  They,  of  course,  vary 
greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  construction,  according  to  the 
]>urpose8  f(»r  which  they  are  iise«l.  In  glass-works,  pot¬ 
teries.  ami  similar  manufactories,  furnaces'are  required 
that  give  a  steady  heat,  and  a  fire  sufficiently  large  to 
keepn  great  (pian- 
tity  of  material  at 
a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  furnaces 
for  steam-boilers, 
intensity  of  heat 
is  not  so  much 
wanted  as  a  great 
quantity  for  a 
rapid  producti«*n 
of  steam.  Fortin 
smaller  op  e  ra¬ 
tions  in  chemistry 
a  variety  of  fur-  loul.  —  sefstrom  furnace. 

naces  are  in  use. 

Fig.  1091  represents  a  convenient  one  <alled  the  Sefstrom 
furnace,  with  which  Iron  111113*  extracte<l  from  liie- 
matite.  It  consists  of  two  iron  cylinders  with  a  sjMtce 
(B)  between  them,  into  which  the  air  is  forced  through 
the  tube  (C)  by  a  double-action  bellows.  The  inner  cyl¬ 
inder  has  a  fire-clay  lining  (Du  through  which  4  or  6 
copper  tube«<  (E)  admit  the  blast  to  the  fuel.  The  fire¬ 
clay  crucible  UAi  contains  tlie  substance  to  be  heated, 
and  imbedded  in  the  fuel.  For  most  imrpoees  of  the  lal*- 
oratory.  however.  v;»ri«*iis  forms  ofgas-furnaces  are  in  use, 
which  in  man)’  respects  are  greatly  to  be  preferre<l  to 
any  other  kiml.  Furnaces  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
air  or  wind  furnaces,  and  blast  fuimacrs.  In  the  former 
the  air  is  conducted  through  the  fire  by  the  draft  of  a 
fnnnei  or  chimney^  and  in  the  latter  the  action  of  bel¬ 
lows,  fans,  or  boine  other  pnemnatic  apparatus  supplies 
the  air.  In  all  ordinary  furnaces  a  large  amount  of 
heat  is  wasted  in  tin*  current  of  healed  products  escap¬ 
ing  from  tlie  chimney.  A  portion  of  this  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  draft,  and  in  boiler-furnaces  it  is  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  e.-^caping  from  the  chimney 
must  not  be  less  than  from  500^  10  600°  F.  In  practice 
it  is  found  that  twice  as  much  air  must  be  supplied  sm 
is  necessary  for  combustion  in  order  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  products  of  combustion  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
See  Blast  F.  Pi  ddlino  F..  RtVERD>RAToRT  F. 

Fnr'na<*o,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  pf)8t-office  of  Bt-rks  co. 

Furnace,  in  Pmn.^yhaniay  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

Flir'nace  CreeK.in  i^enniiy^raTita,  enters  the  Clarion 
River  in  Elk  co. 

Furnace  Hollow,  in  Connecticut.  See  Stafford. 

Flir'nace  Villa^sre,  in  fVwTU’cficuf,  a  village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  abt.  50  ra.  W.N.W.  of  Hartt.>rd. 

FiirneaiiN:,  (ftoPno,)  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  Bass  Strait,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania,  discov¬ 
ered  in  1773  by  the  English  navigator  Furneaux.  The 
large<it  is  Great  Island,  35  m.  long  and  10  ni.  broad,  Lat. 
40°  S,  Lon.  148°  E.  —  A  single  iblind  iu  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  17°  S.,  Lon.  143°  6'  W. 

Fnriieaiix  Strait,  separates  the  middle  and  S.  is¬ 
lands  of  the  New  Zealand  chain. 

Fumes,  (fftom,)  a  town  of  Belgium  in  West  Flanders, 
4  ni.  from  the  sea,  1-5  in.  from  Ostend.  Four  important 
lines  of  canal  meet  at  this  town.  Pt>p.  6,646. 

Fur  nish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  foumir,  to  provide,  from  Lat 
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furnns^  an  oven,  hecanso  by  it  broad  is  provided,]  To 
•'Ul)ply  or  provide  witli  anytijing  wanted  or  necessary. 
—  I’usnpply  ;  to  store,  as  with  knowledj^e.  — To  equip; 
to  lit  np,  as  a  house,  with  lurnilure.  — To  fit  for  an  ex 
peilition ;  to  equip,  us  an  uriny,  a  fleet,  etc. 

Fur  iiisliecl,  p. a.  Supplied;  garnished;  fitted  with 
necessaries. 

Fiir'iiiMlier^  n.  [Yr.  fournUsf.ur.']  One  wlio  supplies 
or  fits  out. 

Fiir'iiituro«  n.  [Vt.  fourniture.  See  Fuiin  sh.]  Goods. 
Vessels,  utensils,  and  otlier  appendages,  necessary  or 
convenient  lor  house  keeping;  clialtels;  inovuhles ;  el- 
lects. — The  necessary  appendages  to  various  eniploy- 
luents  or  arts;  as.  tlie  furniture  of  a  printing-press  — 
Apj»end.ig«‘s;  e-jiiipage;  as,  hov^v-J'uruiture^  table-/itr- 
niture..  —  Ornaments  ;  decorations. 

“  See  the  barge  be  readr, 

Aad  fit  it  with  such  funiilure  as  suits.’  ~  Shaks. 

All  organ  stop  or  register,  consi.-ling  of  tw’o 
or  moro  ranks  <d  pipes  to  eacli  note,  all  of  a  higher 
pitch  thin  the  15th  stop. 

Fii  r'li  ills,  11  frit'iiil  lit'  ilonice,  who  was  conanl.  ainl  dis- 
tiii^insliLMl  liiniijolf  hy  his  (‘Ie;.'uiit  historical  writings. 
Fu  ror,  Furo'ro,  n.  [Kr.,  from  i,at.  funre,  to  rage.] 
Fury;  rage;  iiia<iness ;  frenzy;  entiiusiasni. 

Furred,  p.  a.  Covered  witii  tor. 

— Thickened  by  the  midi  lion  of  strips  of  boards. 
Fur'rier,  n.  A  dcaier  in  furs. 

— One  wlio  dre.sse.s  furs. 

Fur'riery.ii.  Furs  in  generai;  tlie  trade  in  furs  ;  dress¬ 
ing  of  furs. —  Fur,  on  account  of  its  wiirmtii.  its  dura- 
Idlity, audits  iicauty,  is  weii  adajited  lor  winter  clulldng. 
In  cold  climates  men  would  naturally  avail  tliemselvesof 
tliB  warm  covering  with  wliich  nature  liad  provided  tlie 
animals  aroumi  liim;  and  before  tliey  liad  learned  tlie 
minufactiire  of  te.xtile  fai.rics,  tlie  skins  i.f  la-asis  fur¬ 
nished  a  convenient  and  easily  prepared  material  for 
clotiiiiig.  Wo  find,  consequently,  till!  t,  excel! ting  tlie  sin- 
confessing  garments  of  fig  leaves, the  first  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  tlie  history  of  the  race,  are  the  coats  of 
skins  witii  wiiicii  Adam  and  Eve  were  clotlied  on  tlieir 
expulsion  from  tlio  garden,  (Oen.  iii.  21.)  Tlie  Israelites 
used  hadgers’  skins,  and  rams’  skins  dyed  red,  as  hang¬ 
ings  for  the  tabernacle,  (Ex.  xxxix.  31.)  Ancient  he¬ 
roes  among  the  Creeks  and  Uoinans  are  represented  as 
clotlied  in  skin.s,  and  though  the  Ronnins  at  a  later  date 
regarded  skins  as  tlie  clothing  of  barharons  times  and 
races,  yet  in  the  2d  or  3d  century  of  tlie  Cliristian  irra, 
fur  dresses  appear  to  have  been  lield  in  liigh  estimation 
among  tltein.  There  is  frequent  meiitimi  in  ancient 
histories  of  the  use  of  furs  for  clothing  l.y  various  na¬ 
tions.  The  fur  of  the  heaver,  wliicli  animal  was  known 
as  the  I’ontic  dog,  was  in  use  in  tlie  4tli  century:  and 
the  prodnctiveiuws  of  Siberia  in  furs  was  tlie  chief  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  Russians  to  make  its  conquest.  In 
early  times  furs  appear  to  have  constituted  tlie  whole 
riclies  of  some  northern  countries;  tliey  were  tlie  cliief 
articles  of  export,  taxes  were  paid  in  'iliem,  ami  tliey 
were  the  medium  of  excliange.  Siicli  is  still  the  case 
among  the  Indians  of  our  ow  n  territories.  In  tlie  11th 
century  furs  liad  liecome  lasliionalde  tliioiighoiit  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  llie  practice  was  adopteil  of  dyeing  them, 
generally  of  a  red  color.  In  tlie  time  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France  the  use  of  furs  was  carried  to  a  great  pitcli  of 
extravagance,  and  it  is  said  that  746  ermines  were  re¬ 
quired  lor  the  lining  of  one  of  Ids  siircoats.  Tlie  use  of 
tlie  clioicer  furs,  as  tlie  ermine,  ic.,  was  restricted  to  tlie 
royal  families  and  tlie  noldlity,  ami  served  as  laidges  of 
rank.  In  tlie  use  of  furs  liad  iiecoine  common  in 
England.  Ed  w'ard  III.  pruhibiti'd  tlicir  iihe  to  tho8e  w  ho 
were  not  JiUlo  to  e.vpend  £100  pi-r  aiinuin.  In  tlie  ICth 
Cfutury  li  fur-trado  w’as  opened  between  Ihe  Kiigli^li  and 
Russiati.s,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  prohibitiil  the  wearing 
of  foreign  fnrs.  and  the  trade  was  abandoned,  Tliecol- 
lection  of  furs  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers  of  tlte  northern  provitic«-s  of  our  own  country. 
For  trilling  coiiipeiiHation  the  Iinlians  were  indin  ed  to 
part  w'lth  their  stores  of  furs,  and  stinmlateil  to  exer¬ 
tion  in  the  chase.  The  French  tliemselvea  became  ex¬ 
pert  hunters  and  explorers.  Forts  were  estiil  lished  in 
tlie  Indian  territory  to  control  and  protect  the  trade, 
ami  the  one  at  Mackinaw  soon  became  an  important 
central  point.  The  importance  of  the  trade  soon  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  influenti.'tl  jiarties  connected  with 
the  English  government.  In  1070  a  chatter  of  incor¬ 
poration  was  granted  by  Charles  11.  to  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  otheis.  giving  them  pos¬ 
session  of  tl»e  unoccupied  territory  within  the  entrance 
of  Ilud.son’s  Straits.  '!  his  was  the  origin  of  the  llmlsoii's 
Hay  Company,  and  their  charter  gave  them  Ihe  monop¬ 
oly  of  all  the  trade  in  tliose  regions.  The  Company 
claimed  the  entire  territory  north  of  a  line  from  Hud¬ 
son's  Hay  w'<*st  to  the  Pacific,  excepting  the  portions  oc¬ 
cupied  hy  the  Russians  and  French,  and  were  soon  in 
successful  and  vigorous  operation.  Notwithstanding  the 
persistent  opp  Rsiiimi  of  the  French  and  others,  who  re¬ 
sisted  their  claims,  they  continind  to  prosper,  their 
forts  were  extended  into  the  interior,  and  their  power 
throughout  their  territory  wa.s  supreme.  In  the  latter 
part  of  last  century,  a  new  company  was  oiganized  of  . 
Canadian  merchants,  under  the  nameof  the  North  Y  est  * 
Company,  with  their  head-quarters  at  Montreal.  Tliey  ! 
extended  their  operations  west  to  the  rivers  that  flow  to  ; 
the  Pacific,  and  erected  forts  or  factories  there  about  the  | 
year  IS05.  Tliis  company  became  a  forrnidalde  rival  of  j 
the  Hudson’s  Hay  Company  in  the  fur-trade.  They  ac-  | 
quired  possession  of  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co-  ^ 
lumbia  River,  in  1813.  In  1821  the  two  companies  were 
united  in  one,  nnd'-r  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Co.  I 
In  1855  their  capital  of  $2,0b0,()00  yielded  a  profit  <yf  ' 
about  6  per  cent.  Their  great  sales  of  furs  take  place  iu  ! 


London  in  March  and  September  of  each  year.  Leipsic 
i.s  a  famous  mart  in  this  trade,  and  a  great  annual  sale 
is  held  there.  The  prosecution  of  the  lur-trade  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  the  western  territories  of  the 
U.  S.  in  17G2  a  conipany  was  formed  at  New  Orleans, 
which,  iu  I7t>k  founded  an  establishment  on  the  site  of 
St.  Louis,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  soon 
became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  trade.  Tlie  fur- 
tradeivS  explored  tlie  vast  regions  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
Bis.sippi,  and  no  olistades  or  dangers  w'ere  sulficieiit  to 
long  check  their  enterprise.  Their  fursr  collected  from 
the  most  distant  sources,  were  run  in  canoes  down  the 
rapids  of  the  streams,  and  when  nec<*8sary  packed  upon 
nn-n  s  backs  tor  transportation  around  lulls  and  shoals. 
At  N\\v  Orleans  they  were  exclianged  lor  groceries,  or  at 
Mackinaw  for  English  gomls,  —  but  little  mouey  being 
seen  in  the  transactions.  In  IbOi  the  average  annual; 
value  of  furs  collected  at  St.  Louis,  lor  the  15  preceding 
year.K,  was  $20.), 750.  The  number  of  deer-skins  was 
158,000;  bear,  5.100;  otter,  8,000;  beaver,  30,900  lbs. 
Of  tlie  bulbilo,  which  is  now  tlie  most  important,  only 
850.  In  ROS  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  Wiis  e^tablishcd 
in  St.  Louis,  ami  by  them  the  first  post  was  established 
on  the  Columbia  River.  This  Company  was  dissolved  in 
1812.  For  40  years,  dow'n  to  1847,  tlie  annual  value  of 
the  fur-tr.nlo  to  St.  Liuiis  is  estimated  to  have  been  from 
$200,000  to  $^100,000  ;  but  its  imiiortance  to  the  country  at 
large  in  developing  the  western  territories  was  much 
greater.  In  17S4  John  Jacob  Astor  embarked  in  the  fur- 
trade.  He  first  purchased  furs  in  Montreal,  but  in  18u8 
he  obtained  a  charter  from  the  N.  Y.  legislature  for  the 
American  FurCo.,  founded  with  a  capital  of  $1.0(K>, 000.  In  , 
1811  this  corporation  was  merged  in  theS«iuth  WestCom- 
pany.  In  1810  .Mr.  Astor  was  us.sociated  with  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  sea  to 
the  mouth  ot  the  Columbia,  and  another  across  thecon- 
tiiient  to  the  same  jioint.  Similar  expeditions  were  to 
be  sent  each  year,  Mr.  Astor  hearing  Ihe  expense,  and 
his  a.s8ociates  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  enterjirise 
receiving  half  the  profits.  Misfortunes  attended  the 
enterju’iso,  and  in  1813  his  principal  Canadian  partner 
treacheroii.sly  disposed  of  the  proj)erty  and  bettlemi-nl 
on  the  Pacific  coa.st  to  the  Nortli  West  Company.  Mr. 
Astor's  operations  were,  after  this,  confined  to  the  coun¬ 
try  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  principal  estab¬ 
lishment  being  at  .Mackinaw.  Up  to  1848  the  fur-trado 
of  Minnesota  was  its  principal  business.  In  1858  the 
value  of  skins  exported  from  St.  Paul  was  $97,253.50. 
It  has  greatly  increased  since, and  St.  Paul  is  beemning 
a  gieat  outlet  and  dejiot  for  the  fur-tra<le.  Concerning 
the  value  of  the  fur-trado  of  our  newly-acquired  terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska,  it  is  not  ejisy  to  form  a  correct  judgment, 
as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  tlie  Rns-sian-Ainerican 
Company  depended  on  tho  secrecy  with  which  it  was  con¬ 
ducted.  The  company  insured  its  yearly  shipments  for 
$60j,0d0  in  gold,  and  as  tho  lurs,  by  the  time  they  reached 
tlie  dealers, doubled  and  qnadrujiled  in  jirico,  tlio market- 
value  may  bo  counted  at  nut  much  less  th.in  000,000. 
Tlie  fallowing  are  the  anitnals  wlio.so  skins  are  princi¬ 
pally  used  fur  furs.  Tlie  raccoon  (procyon.  lotoi)  is 
found  iu  America.  The  fur  oftho  beaver  (cu.s^or 
canus)  was  formerly  prized  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Cheaper  materials  have  been  substituted,  and  tho  de¬ 
mand  has  nearly  cea.sed.  It  is  still  used  for  collars  and 
gantlets.  The  chinchilbi  (chiuc/iilla  lanigira),  an  an¬ 
imal  bi'tween  the  Kipurnd  and  the  rabbit,  is  found  in  S. 
American  cmintrie.s.  Tlie  skins  of  tho  black  bear  (ursus 
Ainericanus)^  and  tlio  grizzly  boar  (ursus  ho7rHnlis), 
are  used  lor  sleigli-robes,  Ac.,  ainlof  the  brown  be.'ir(f  ’'. 
Jsahr.lliuu-i),  for  articles  of  ladies’  dress.  The  fish<T  is  a 
N.  .\mericaa  animal  larger  tlian  the  sable,  with  longer 
and  luller  fni’.  Foxes,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is 
tho  black  or  silver.  The  iyii.x  {felis  Canadensis  and  F. 
rufa).  The  m.u  ten  or  sable;  of  those  the  mos-t  valua¬ 
ble  is  tlie  crown  or  Russian,  the  skin  of  the  Mastela 
ziltelUnii,  tho  use  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  im- 
jierial  family  ol  Russia.  The  Hudson  Bay  saldo  is  con¬ 
sidered  another  specie.s  (^f.  Canadensis).  'J’he  pine  mar¬ 
ten  ( ,y.  a5i'''/w/n).  and  tho  stone  marten  (J/.  saxoruin)^ 
are  European  sables.  The  Fn'nch  excel  in  dj'eing  liio 
latter,  hem  e  it  is  often  known  as  Frencli  satde.  Tho 
mink  ( J/.  vison)  is  fimml  in  N.  America,  and  sometimes 
passed  olf  for  a  real  Russian  sable.  The  ermine  (J/. 
erminea)  is  a  small  uniinal  only  10  or  12  inches  in 
length,  resemlding  the  common  weasel.  In  the  winter 
season  its  fur  changes  from  a  dingy  brown  to  a  pure 
white.  It  is  found  only  in  Russia,  Sw'edeii,  atid  Norway. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tail  i.sjet  black.  Its  use  in  some 
countries  is  restricted  to  tlio  royal  family.  The  musk¬ 
rat  or  musquash  (fiber  zib^>thicus) :  its  fur  is  used  priti- 
cipally  by  hatters.  The  otter  (Luti'a  vufgaris,  L.  Can- 
adeiisis)  is  found  mostly  in  .America.  The  sea-otter  I 
(eyiht/dra  marina).  Urnml  in  tho  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  seal  (phoca),  furnish  useful  furs.  I 
The  squirrel  (sciurus  vutgans)  furnislies  a  vast  amount  j 
of  fur.  It  is  estimated  that  Russia  furnishoa  annually  j 


I  the  grease  removed  by  again  trampling  them  with  saw. 
dust.  The  cutter  tlieii  selects  Irom  a  great  number  of 
skins  parts  of  the  same  shades  of  color,  so  that  when 
jmt  together  each  article  may  present  a  uniform  color. 
Furs  for  felting  are  cleansed  of  flesh,  damped  and  pre.*<sed 
straight,  and  then  sheared,  hy  wliich  operation  the 
long  coarse  hair  is  cut  ott  close  to  the  fur.  The  fur  is 
then  cut  off  with  broad  knives.  In  the  case  of  tlie  fur 
of  tlie  beuver,  it  is  cut  with  a  macliine,  but  most  pelts 
are  too  uneven  to  permit  its  use.  Skins  taken  in  winter 
are  known  as  seuMmed,  and  are  lar  superior  in  quality 
to  those  taken  at  other  times,  which  are  known  as  ti/i- 
seasoned.  During  the  year  ending  June  10,  1868,  the 
value  of  furs  received  fnun  foreign  countries  into  the 
U.  States  was  as  fidlows:  Furs  iindressi-d  on  tlie  skin, 
$58’2,578.S0;  furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  $7’-5,C57.01 ;  hat 
ters’  furs,  $1,414,882.00;  fur  hats,  caps,  and  all  maiiufac 
tures  of  fur,  $38,059.61 ;  grand  total,  $2,701,777.42. 
Fur'’riitg‘,  n.  (Cm-j) )  A  term  for  slips  of  wood  nailed 
to  joist.s,  rafters.  Ac.,  to  bring  them  to  an  even  surface 
by  latliing,  Ac.  —  Brande. 

Fiir'r4»W«  n.  fur,  furh.  f yrh  ;  Oev.  furche.  Cf. 

Lat.  porca,  tlio  ridge  between  two  furrows,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  sow.]  A  trench  iu 
the  earth  made  by  a  plough. 

“Tbeo  plows  for  seed  the  fruitful /utyous  broke.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  long  narrow  trench  or  channel  in  wood  or  metal  ;  a 
groove.  —  A  hollow  made  by  wrinkles  in  the  face;  as, 
the  furrows  of  age. 

— 1».  a.  To  cut  a  furrow  ;  to  make  furrows  in  ;  to  plough. — 
To  make  long,  narrow  channels  or  grooves  in  ;  to  chan¬ 
nel.  —  To  wrinkle,  as  the  face. 

Fur'rowocI,  p.  a.  Cut  in  furrows:  having  longitudi¬ 
nal  channels,  grooves,  or  ridges. 

Fur'rowy,  a.  Full  of  furrows  ;  furrowed;  as,  the/ar- 
rowy  billows. 

Fiirru<*Uaba<r«  (“  Happy  Residence,”)  a  fortified 
town,  and  cap.  of  a  dist.,  pres.  Bengal,  in  Ilindostan,  abt. 

1  m.  from  the  Ganges;  Lat.  27®  3^1' N.,  Lon.  70^  33' E.  It 
is  a  neat,  liealthy  place,  /bp.  70.000.  — The  District  has 
an  area  of  1,909  sq.  m.  Products  are  principally  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  incligo.  Pup.  856,000. 

Fur  ry,  a.  Covered  with  fur;  dressed  in  fur;  as,  a 
furry  mantle. 

— Consisting  of  fur  or  skins. 

“  To  seize  tbeir  furry  ipoils.”  —  Drydei%. 

Fiirst,  M  alter,  (foorst^)  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss 
Ireedom  and  indejiendence.  Heading  some  brave  men, 
he  took  and  destroye*!  some  forts  belonging  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians;  whicli  was  the  first  step,  in  1307,  to  tho  restora¬ 
tion  of  Switzerland  us  an  independent  nation.  See  Tell, 
and  MLLCfITIIAL. 

FiirMt,  Dr.  Julius,  a  learned  Judaistic  author,  n.  in  Posen, 
1805.  Belonging  to  a  Jewish  family,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  read  men  of  tlie  jiresent  day  in  Hebrew  and  Rab¬ 
binical  lore,  as  W’ell  as  a  proficient  in  Gentile  classical 
literature.  /’  is  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Tal- 
mudical  literature  at  Leipzig  University,  and  has  written 
many  learned  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  tlie 
religion,  literature,  and  history  of  his  people.  Ilis  chief 
W’orks  are  the  magnificent  }lebrew  Concordance  (thick 
fob,  1.42s  pp.).  and  his  Biogi'apJncal  Dictioiiary  of  Euii- 
vent  Hebrew  Literati  and  Sarans. 

Fursl'enbor^f,  the  na'me  of  several  tow'ns  in  Germany, 
none  of  them  w  ith  a  poj)  above  2,500. 
FurMt'eiiwaldo,  a  town  of  I’rtissia,  on  the  Spree,  30 
m.S.E.  of  Berlin.  Manuf.  A\o()llens  and  linens,  with  an 
active  river-trade.  Pop.  7,2-38. 

Filrth«  (foort,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia, 
on  the  Regnitz,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  but  contains  many  good  houses.  It  has 
minierous  factories  of  glass,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and 
fancy  articles.  Pop.  21,000. 

Fur'llier,  a.  [A.  S./uW/irfi,  comp,  of /ow/i,  far.  See 
Forth.]  More  or  most  distant ;  farther  ;* as,  xXw  further 
end  of  the  lane.  —  Ulterior;  additional. 

Wbat/uriAcr  need  of  witnesses  ?”  —  Man.  xxvi.  65. 

—adr.  [.A.S./wW/mr.]  To  a  greater  distance. —  In  addi¬ 
tion  ;  moreover. 

— r.  a.  [  A.  S. /j//7//icriVm;  Ocr.fb'rdern.]  To  help  for¬ 
ward;  to  promote;  to  advance  onward ;  to  forward;  to 
help  or  assist. 

“  Further  my  design."  —  Dryden. 

Fur'therauco,  n.  A  helping  forward;  promotion; 
advancement. 

Fur'tlieror,  n.  One  who  helps  to  advance ;  a  promoter. 
Fiir'tltoriuoro,  adw  Moreover  ;  besides  ;  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said. 

Flir'tikorinost,  a.  Most  remote. 

Flir'tll<*Hl,  a.  [A.  S.  fordheM;  forthest,  sup.  of  forth, 
far.]  Most  advanced,  either  in  time  or  jilace. 

— adr.  At  the  greatest  distance. 

Fur'tivo»  a.  [Fr.  furtif;  Lat.  furtivus.  from  fxir,  a 
thief.]  Obtained  by  theft;  stolen;  sly;  as,  /wrfiv« 
glances. 


23,000,001)  skins.  Tlie  fitcli  or  Eiiri.pcVin  polecat  vei.r.  adr.  By  stealth  ;  in  a  furtive  manner. 

tela  putnrius),  tlie  skunk  (mepluHs  Ameyicann).  the!  [I'.i't- .W'/nridiM,  dim.  of /wr,  a  thief. 


It  in  used  also  in  tlio  sense  of  a  running  sore  or  boil.] 
( JA’(L)  An  inflammatory  tumor  commonly  known  as  a 
B  'iL,  q.  V. 

Fu'ry*  n.  [Lat. most  frequently /nn>,  violent 
psL-iKion,  from  furor,  a  rage,  from  furere,  to  rage.]  A 
violent  rushing;  an  impetuous  motimi;  as,  the /wry  of 
the  waves.  —  Rage;  a  storm  of  anger. 

"  I  oppose  ray  patience  to  his  fury."  —  Shake. 


gUittoiKgu/o  tuscus),  the  ralihit,  the  hare,  thehailger, 
the  cat,  the  black  Astrakhan  lamb,  and  many  other  an¬ 
imals,  afford  furs  valu.ahle  for  various  purposes  of  use  or 
ornament.  Skins  are  commonly  only  dried  in  the  sun 
or  before  the  fire,  before  being  sent  to  market;  some¬ 
times  they  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum.  They 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before  packing,  to  prevent  putre¬ 
faction.  W  lien  stored,  they  mu.*‘t  he  protected  from 

dampne.s8,  ami  frequently  overliauleil  anil  packed  with  — Madness  ;  frenzy. — Turbulence  ;  fierceness  ;  as,  the  fury 
camphor  to  save  them  from  injury  by  moths.  To  dress  of  wild  beasts. —  Enthusiasm, 
the  finer  furs,  tliey  are  usually  placed  in  tubs  with  ran¬ 
cid  butter,  ami  trampled  upon  by  the  feet.  The  bits  of 
flesh  are  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  strip  of  iron,  and 
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”  Inspired  with  a  divine  fury."  --  Sidney. 

(Ml/th.)  One  of  the  /’uries,  q.  v.  —  Hence,  a  storinjr, 
turbulent,  and  violent  wooiaQ, 


FUSI 


FUST 


FYZA 
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Fn'rj-aiKl-lfec'la  Strait,  in  British  N.  America, 
between  Cocklaiin  Island  and  Melville  Peninsula,  con¬ 
necting^  Fox  Channel  with  the  Ciulf  of  Buothfa;  Lat.  KP 
N.,  Lon.  8o°  \V. 

Fu'ry  Point,  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  Somerset  Island, 
in  British  N.  America;  Lat. T0^40'30"N  .  Loii.91®o2' VV. 

Furze,  n.  [A.  S./y*xJ  {Bot.)  See  Ulex. 

Fiirze'-oliat,  n.  (Zffol.)  See  Saxicolv. 

Fur'zeii,  Fnr'zy,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze;  full  of 
gorse. 

Fiisa;;'aKu'^a,  a  river  of  tlie  United  States  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  enters  the  Magdalena  River  abt.  52  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Bogota. 

Fujsajuis,  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  or¬ 

der Tlie  species /'I  ucu/m/iofMs  ^yields  the 
Quuudaug  nut  of  .Australia,  an  edible  fruit  resembling 
the  almotni  in  tlavor. 

Fii't^arole,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Tt./ujarwofu.  a  spindle,  or  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  dim.  of /oso;  Lat../*a.'us,  a  spindle.J 
(Arch.)  A  moulding  or  ornament  place*!  immediately 
und*r  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite 
capitals;  the  shaft  of  a  column,  pilaster,  or  pillar  or  that 
part  comprehemled  between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 

Fiisru'lioii,  n.  [Lat.  fuse  it io,  from  funcuSy  dark,  or 
dark  brown.]  Actol  blackening,  darkening,  obscuring, 
or  reiiiierjng  swarthy  or  dusky. 

Fu.soilie,  {/as'sinf.y)  n.  [Lit./a.«CMs,  dusky.]  (Chf.m.) 
A  brown  coloring-matter  obtained  from  empyreumatic 
oils. 

FiiMcite,  (fus'siUy)  n.  \¥r.  funcitry  from  Lat.  /ascus, 
dark.)  {Min.)  Same  as  We  :neritb,  7.  r. 

FiiKCohartia,  u.  {Chem.)  See  Cobalt. 

Fii^'cousi,  a.  [Lat.  fuscus,  dark.]  Dark;  swarthy; 
dusky;  brown. 

Filf^e,  i/iUey)  V.  a.  [Lat.  fundenty  /u.<u*n,  to  pour  out.] 
To  liquefy  by  heat;  to  render  flui*i;  to  *lissolve. 

— V.  n.  To  be  retiuced  from  a  8*>Ud  to  a  fluid  sUto  by  heat. 

— n.  (Gun.)  A  case  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  igniting  the  bursting  charge  in  a  shell. 
For  smooth-bore*!  guns  the  fuse  is  ignite*!  by  the  gas 
from  the  powder  p.issing  round  the  shell ;  but  for  rifle*! 
guns  by  a  percussive  arrangement,  set  in  action  by  the 
shock  of  tlie  discharge.  The  tuse  tits  into  the  fuse-liole 
of  the  shell,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  socket 
or  pouch. 

Ftl'iCil.p.  a.  Melte*l;  liquefie*!. 

FuH^e,  n.  [h'r. /fise/iyA  spindle  full,  from a  spin¬ 
dle:  Lat.^a*<a.]  (Ifirolo/-/.)  In  w.itch-makiug,  that  part 
of  the  machinery  about  which  tlie  chain  is  wouml,  and 
which  is  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  main-spring 
(Fig.  1092).  The  use  of  the  fusee  is  to  eijualize  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  spring.  In  pniportion  as  the  spring  bec*»mes 
unwound,  its  effort  continually  relaxes :  so  that  if  the 
first  wheel  were  attached  t*i  the  barrel,  jus  is  oft*m  the 
case  in  cominou  watches,  the  inequality  of  the  impel¬ 
ling  p*)wer  woulii  proiluce  a  correspomling  ine<juality  in 
the  rate  of  g'»ing.  In  order  to  correct  this,  one  end  of 
the  chain  is  attached  t*»  ami  wound  rouml  the  barrel  in 
which  the  main-spring  is  coutaine*!;  while  the  otlier 
eml  is  coiled  about  the  fusee,  which  has  a  conical  shape, 
ami  is  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the 
first  AA  heel.  Tlie 
principle  gen¬ 
erally  adopted 
for  determining 
the  figure  of  a 
fusee  is,  that  its  Fig.  1092.  —  pus^e. 

raiiius,  at  any 

point  to  which  the  chain  is  a  tangent,  should  be  in¬ 
versely  as  the  tension  of  the  chain  in  that  position. 
Within  certain  limits  this  is  nearly  true;  and  if  we  as¬ 
sume  with  Hooke  that  the  force  of  a  spring  is  propor- 
tiour^  to  the  distance  to  which  it  is  drawn  from  the 
pusinonof  rest,  an-l  also  lay  iisi'leall  consideration  of  the 
length  of  the  chain  wrapt  ahrint  the  fiis**e.it  wouhl  he  easy 
t«)  show  that  the  fusee  should  he  the  solhl  generated  by 
the  r'‘Volution  of  the  e<piilateral  hyperbola  about  its 
asymptote.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  by  no  means 
c<»rrect;  but  though  the  subject  lias  been  treated  by 
several  eminent  mathematicians,  very  little  practical 
advantage  has  been  <ierived  from  their  theoretical  in¬ 
vestigations.  In  fact,  a  moderate  approximation  to  the 
true  figure  Cwliatever  that  maybe)  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
t  line*!  in  pra*uic'*,  and  indeetl  all  that  is  necessary. 

n.  [Fr./u<i7,  a  gun,  from  ./>u,  fire.]  (Mil)  A 
light  musket  or  firelock;  a  fusil.  Johnson.  —  A  fuse. 

— Tlie  track  of  a  buck. 

Fii'sel-oil,  or  Fousel-oil^n.  (Chem.)  The  hydrated 
oxide  of  arnvl.  —  See  .Amyl. 

n.  {Vr.  fusihilitiy  from  Lat.  fusihilis. 
Site  below.]'  Quality  of  being  convertible  from  a  solid  to 
a  flui*i  state  by  lieat.  With  few  exceptions,  all  solids 
which  can  b-'ar  a  high  temperature  without  un*lergoing 
chemical  chang*,  may  he  melted.  Many  substances 
which  are  popularly  reganled  as  infusible —  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  platinum  and  flint  —  readily  fuse  before  the  oxy- 
hydnigen  blow-pipe,  or  between  the  poles  of  a  jiowerful 
g.ilvanic  battery;  even  carbon  has  !»een  partially  fused 
by  the  last-named  means  There  are  many  substances 
which  cannot  be  melted  because  they  are  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  heat.  Thus,  wood  and  many  other  or¬ 
ganic  comp*mn*ls  are  decomposed  into  certain  gases, 
which  escape,  and  into  carbon  and  fixed  salts,  which  are 
left.  Similarly,  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  is  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  lime  at  a  temperature  below 
its  fusing-point.  If,  however,  we  prevent  the  gas  from 


escaping  by  confining  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  her¬ 
metically  closed  gun-barrel,  it  can  be  melted  at  a  high 
furnace-heat. 

Fii't^ible,  tt.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusilnliSy  from  fnndtrty 
fusuiHy  to  pour  out,  to  melt.]  That  may  be  melted  or 
liquefied. 

FiiHiblo  (f7irm.)  Many  of  the  alloys  fuse 

at  a  lemperuture  less  than  that  re<|uired  to  melt  the 
most  fu&ible  of  their  coustitiieiit  metals.  Thus  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  8  parts  bismuth,  5  of  lea*!,  and  3  of  tin,  melts 
below  212°.  One  of  3  parts  cadmium,  15  bismutli.  8  lead, 
and  4  of  tin,  fuses  at  140°  F  .As  they  expand  uii  cooling, 
they  are  of  great  use  to  the  ditvsinker.  who  is  enabled  to 
take  a  sharp  cast  t»f  his  w.»rk  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  The  firf't  of  these  alloys  has  been  ob- 
tiiine*!  in  crystals,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a  true  chemi¬ 
cal  compound. 

Fll'Niforiii,  a.  [Fr. /ase/orme,  from  Lat. a  spin¬ 
dle,  and  ybr/aa,  shape.]  (But.)  Shaped  like  a  spimlle. 

Fii'miI,  Fiifkiile,  a.  [Fr.  fusils;  Lat.  /u.^diSy  from 
J'undn'e.  fusuviy  to  melt.]  Capable  of  being  melted; 
litpiefialile  by  heat. 

“  A  kiud  of  ftitil  marble."  —  Woodward. 

— Running  by  the  force  of  heat. 

*'  And  the  stubborn  flint  turn  Into  a  fusil  sea."  —  Philips. 


agrrf,  to  iliive.]  Act  of  l)pating  with  a  club :  a  cuilgel- 
ling;  a  beating  witli  a  stick  or  cane. 

FiiN'tiiipNsi.  n.  [Sec  Fust.]  An  ill  smell  from  moiildi- 
ness,  or  mouldiness  itself, 

Fu»'ly,  a.  [See  Fust.]  M.mhly  ;  ill-snielling ;  rank; 
ranci*!.  plebeians.”  —  Shakt. 

Fn'stire.  n.  [IjAt./usuray  from /wn</ere,/usum,  to  melt.] 
Same  as  Fusion,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Fii'sim,  (ZoiiL)  See  page  1035. 

Fu'lak,a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  county  of  tlie  Lower 
Bacs,  on  the  Danube;  L^.  4P  15'  N.,  Lou.  19°  42'  W. 
It  bus  great  trade  in  coni,  and  is  frequented  by  mer¬ 
chants  from  Turkey,  Greece,  an*l  Armenia.  J*(>p.  8,000. 

Ftl'tilo«  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  foitfts,  fundihiliSy  easily 
pour**<l  <mt,  from  fuudrrtyfusnmy  to  }K>ur  out.]  Pouring 
forth  nonsense;  b)qiiaci(ms ;  talkative;  tattling;  silly; 
My  u  futile  tongue.  —  'Irifliiig;  trivial;  frivol*  us  :  un¬ 
important;  useless;  worthless:  us, arguments. 

Fil'tiloly,  adv.  In  n  futile  manner. 

Futility,  n.  [Vr.futihU ;  Lat./wD7i7ajc.  See  SuPR4.] 
Quality  of  being  trivial  or  trifling;  unimporvauce ; 
emptiness;  worthlessness;  uselessness. 

Ftif  tohg'tiiir'.or  Futty{fnr',(/h/<i//;iM>\the  fort  of 
victory,)  a  town  of  Ilindostan.  and  a  military  station  on 
the  Ganges,  3  m.  from  Furruckabad;  I>at.  27°  22'  N., 
Lon.  79°  41' E. 


Fu'siil,  n.  [Fr./«sj7,  a  rirte ;  It. /f>ci7*»,  from  Lat./ocwj, 
a  hearth,  in  L.  Lat.,  a  fire.]  A  binull  light  musket  or 
firelock. 

— [See  Fus6e.]  (Her.)  A  bearing  of  arhomboidul  figure, 
longer  and  more  acute  than  a  lozenge. 

FiisilH<lo\  n.  [hr../'n.si7/utie,  from  fu.nl.  See  Supra.] 
(Mil.)  A  discharge  of  muskets;  a  shooting  or  firing. 

— V.  a.  To  shoot  dowm  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

Fiiwiloer',  Fusllior',  n.  [Fr./?«i7ier,  from/M5a7.  See 
SupKA.]  (Md.)  Originally,  a  soldier  armed  with  the /u^ 
sil.  Nowadays,  all  regiments  of  foot  carry  the  musket, 
or  rifle,  and  the  term  Fusilier  is  simply  an  historical  title 
borne  by  a  few  English  regiments. 

Fus'iii;;'^  a.  Melting;  liquefying. 

Fiising-point.  The  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
solids  assume  the  liquid  form. 

Fiij^ioii,  (fu'zhony)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L&t.fusio,  from  fun- 
dere.y  fasuni.  to  pour  out  or  melt.]  Act  of  melting  or 
rendering  fluid  by  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent; 
as,  tho/imoM  of  ice. —  State  of  being  melted  or  dis¬ 
solved  by  heat;  a  state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  cons*^- 
qiience  of  heat.  —  “Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame.” 
(Newton.)  —  The  l>lendingor  uniting  two  or  more  tilings 
into  one  ;  state  of  being  blended  or  united ;  os,  the  /a- 
siotf  of  various  tribes. 

Fu'«iosno,  a.  [A.  S.//2s,  ready, /y^ciTi,  to  hasten.]  Hand¬ 
some;  neat.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Fiism«  n.  [A.  S./w.<,  ready,  quick,  from  fi/saUy  to  hasten  ] 
Undue  haste,  bustle,  or  importance ;  tumult ;  much  ado 
about  trifles.  (O)lloq.) 

— V.  n.  To  make  a  bustle,  or  ado ;  to  be  unduly  anxious 
about  trifles  ;  as,  to  fuss  over  one’s  work. 

Fus'.sily,  adv.  In  a  busy  manner;  with  overmuch 
noise  or  anxiety. 

Fus.s'vllle,  in  WisconstUy  a  P.  0.  of  Waukesha  co. 

Fus'sy,  a.  M*jving  ainl  acting  with  fuss  ;  bustling. 

FiiHt^'n.  [It./w.ffo,  from  Lat. a  stick  or  staff;  Fr. 
fiV.]  (Arch.)  The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column. 

— A  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 

Fus'tot,  n.  \Fr  fustet:  fustete. ;  L.  fjfit.  fusfetus, 

from  Lat.  stick,  staff, — sometimes,  though  rarely, 

ami  in  baser  Lat.,  a  tree.]  (Che.m.)  A  fugitive  yellow 
dve  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Bhus  cofinus. 

Fust'iaii,  n.  [Fr./«/atn#:.]  (Mauuf.)  A  species  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  somewhat  similar  in  manufacture  to  velvet, 
having,  in  addition  to  the  warp  un*I  weft,  a  species  of 
pile,  consisting  of  other  threails  double*!  together,  which 
are  tlirowii  up  in  ridges  and  conceal  tlie  original  warp 
and  weft,  which  are  the  gniiindwork  of  the  fabric. 
When  in  the  loom,  thisptVe  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  set  of  l*>aps ;  hut  tliese  are  afterwards  cut  in  two  and 
slieared  down.  Tlie  fustian,  when  polished  an<l  finislied. 
presents  an  evenly-ribbed  surface  on  the  exterior.  The 
best  descriptions  *jf  this  class  *)f  goods  are  those  known 
as  cotton-velvet  and  velveteen;  but  besi<ies  these  there 
are  moleskiny  corduroi/y  and  ne^'eral  other  kinds.  For 
further  information  on  the  subje<  t  see  Weaving. 

(Lit.)  A  foro^'d,  bombastic  stylo  of  writing,  abound¬ 
ing  with  metaphors  or  other  rhetfiricnl  figures 

—Mere  stuff;  bombast;  an  inflated  style  of  writing;  a 
swelling  style. 

“  Chance  ihoujjhta,  when  govern’d  bv  the  close, 

Oft  rise  to/ustian,  or  descend  to  prose."— iSmiM. 

— a.  Ma«le  *)f  the  stuff  called  fustian. 

—Swelling  in  style  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts  or 
subject;  too  pompous;  ridiculously  tumid ;  bombastic ; 
as,  n  fustian  description. 

Fllf^t'iniiiMt*  n.  A  bombastical  and  inflated  writer. 

Fus'tic,  n.  [S\i.  fuste.)  (Chem.)  A  yellow  dye-stuff. 
Two  kinds  are  usi-d.  Old  F.  is  the  wood  of  the  Madura 
Tinctoria  of  the  West  Indies;  it  gives  a  dingy  yellow, 
and  is  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  compound 
colors.  young  F.  is  obtained  fnun  the  Rhus  Cotinus, 
or  Venice  Sumach,  a  shrub  fouml  in  Italy  and  the  S.  of 
France.  The  terms  old  and  young  F.  were  used  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  one  in  large  pieces  was 
the  wood  of  the  grown  tree,  and  the  other,  in  smaller 
pieces,  the  w*»od  of  the  young  tree.  ^ 

FiiMti;;:a"tioii«  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat. from 
fuattgare.y  to  beat  with  a  club,  from /ujiis,  a  cudgel,  and 


Ftitt<^li|>oor%  or  Fiittolipur\  a  large  inland  town 
of  Hiiulostan,  prov.  of  Allahabad,  cap.  of  district  of 
same  name,  00  m.  N.W.  of  Allahabad;  Lat.  25°  50'  N., 
Lon.  80°  45' E.  It  C(»ntain8  an  elegant  mosque.  I^ip. 
17,000.  —  The  district  extends  the  entire  breadihof  the 
Doab  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges,  ylrea,  1,683  sq.m. 
It  is  a  cotbm-growing  district.  Jbp;  563, Oi  O. 

Ftiltipoor  Nik'ra.  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Agra,  19  m.  from  the  city  of  Agra.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Emperor  Akber.  The  town  is  built  of 
stone,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Akber's  palace,  and 
the  tombs  of  several  of  his  family. 

Fut'lock,  n.  [Probably  foot-hock^  or  corrupted  from 
fold  lock.]  (SUip-huilding.)  The 
name  given  to  the  middle  timbers 
between  the  flo*»r  and  the  upper 
timbers.  —  F.  shrouds  are  Miiall 
sliroinls  leading  from  thesbroiids 
of  the  main-,  mizzen  .  and  fore¬ 
masts  of  ships  to  the  shpaids  of 
the  to|>-nuists.  In  Fig.  1094,  a  a 
are  dead-eyes,  h  h  futtock-plates, 
and  c  c  futtock-shrou<l8. 

Ful'iire,  a.  [Fv./utur;  Lat./n- 
tui’U.Sy  pp.  of  essfy  to  be,]  That  is 
to  be  or  c<une  hereafter. 

“8ee  future  sons  and  daughters 
yet  unborn. ’’—iV/hon. 

Future  tense.  (Grammar.)  The 
tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses 
a  future  act  or  event.  Pig.  1094. 

— n.  Time  subsequent  t*>  the  present. 

Fut'iirilit,  ti.  One  who  hMiks  forward  to  the  future, 
with  expectation  of  lieiiefit  or  advantage. 

(Theol.)  One  wlm  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Bible  are  yet  to  be  fiilfilb  d. 

Fiituri'tink  a.  Same  as  Future,  q.v.  (r.) 

Fiitiirition,  n  The  condition  of  being 

to  collie  t«>  pass  hereafter. 

••  To  hang  loo*e  in  respect  ot  fiiturition."’^South. 

Fiifu'rily*  n.  (Vr.  fu'uHtt:  \M.  futvritas,  from  fu- 
^i/n/s.]  State  of  being  yet  to  com*-.  —  Time  to  come; 
events  to  come. 

“  Skilled  In  dirk /ufiiri/y." — Pope. 

Ftll'wa.  a  town  <»f  IIind«>stan.  in  the  prov.  of  Bahar.  It 
8tan«l8  at  the  c*mfiuence  of  tin*  Ganges  and  Punpiin ;  Lat. 
25°  30'  N..  Lon.  85°  2^'  E.  Tie*  Ganges  is  here  deemed 
peculiarly  sacreil,  ami  great  numbers  ot  pilgrims  resort 
to  the  town.  /bp.  l.’JOO. 

Flllir,  (foor.)  an  Island  of  Denmark,  prov.  of  Jutland, 
30  ni.  from  Vihorg,  in  the  Linnfiord ;  urea,  11  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  1,000. 

Fuze,  n.  Same  jis  Fi  se,  7.  r. 

Fuzz,  77.  fDiit.  spemgy;  Oer.  fasig.  fibrous,  fr**m 
fase.  a  fibre.]  Fine,  light  particles;  loose,  volatile 
matter 

— t).  Tt.  To  fly  off  in  light  or  minute  partioles. 

Fuzz-ball,  (fuz'hawl.)  n.  A  kind  of  fungus,  which, 
when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust;  a  puff¬ 
ball  ;  a  bliU'l-i<all. 

Fiiz'zy,  a.  [From  Fuzz,  q.v.]  Rough  and  shaggy;  light 
and  spongy.  (Pr*)v.  Eng.) 

Fy,  or  Flo,  interj.  [A.  S.  ./ian,  to  hate.  Cf.  Ger.  pfui  ; 
Fr.  /?.]  A  won!  which  expresses  abhorrence,  dislike, 
disgust,  disapprobation,  or  contempt. 

“A  bawd,  sir  TyV  upon  himl" — Shake. 

Fy'€*rs,  or  Foy<*r«,  (foi'erSy)  a  small  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Invernesshire,  falling  Into  Loch  Ness.  It  has  2  fine 
falls  —  one  70.  th**  other  207  feet  high. 

Fyke,  n.  [Put.  fuky  a  bow-net.]  A  bow-net  for  catch¬ 
ing  fish.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Fyiie,  (Focll,)  (.fine,)  a  lake  or  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Ar- 
'gyleshire,  Scotland,  beginning  between  the  islands  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  and  for  about  40  m.  separating  the  di^ 
trictsofCowal  and  Kintyre. 

Fy  vie,  It  t«)wn  and  parish  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot¬ 

land,  25  ni.  fr*»m  Aberdeen;  p>qf).  4.400. 

Fyzaba<l'«  (‘‘a  beautiful  residence,”)  a  city  *)f  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Onde,  on  the  Gogra,  4  m.  from  the  city 
of  Oude ;  Lat.  26°  47'  N.,  Lon.  82°  10'  E.  Fccmerly  the 
cap.  of  Oude. 
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Faba'ceae,  n.  pi.  f  Lat.  /a6a,  a  bean,  from  Gr.  phago^  1 1 
eat.j  {Bot.)  The  iegtimiuoas  planta  of  De 

Ju^Mieu,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Diag.  Poly** 

petaluus  or  apetalous  flowers,  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
or  a  legimiiiions  fruit,  and  a  solitary  carpet,  whose  style 
proceetls  from  the  apex.  —  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees.  Leaves  nearly  always  alternate  and  stipulate, 
and  usually  com'pound.  Flow’ers  regular  or  irregular, 
often  papilionaceous  (having  a  fancie<l  resemblance  to 
a  butterfly);  caly.x  inferior,  5-parted,  the  odd  division 
Wing  anterior;  petals  5,  or  fewer  by  absorption,  some¬ 
times  entirely  wanting, perigynous,  o<id  one,  when  pres¬ 
ent,  posterior;  stamens  distinct  or  coherent,  in  one  or 
more  bundles  ;  ovarysuperior,  simple,  and  l-celled  ;  style 
simple,  pr>>cee<ling  from  the  ventral  suture.  Fruit  usu¬ 
ally  a  Ugunu,  sometimes  a  lomentum,  rsirety  a  drupe. 
St'^s  1  or  more,  with  or  without  albumen.  The  legu¬ 
minous  order  is  not  only  among  the  most  extensive 
that  are  known,  but  also  one  of  the  most  important 
to  man.  whether  we  consider  the  beauty  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  species,  which  are  among  the  gayest  colored  and 
most  graceful  plants  of  every  region,  or  their  applica¬ 
bility  to  a  thousand  useful  purposes,  't  he  Cercis,  which 
renders  the  gardens  of  Turkey  resplendent  with  its 
myriads  of  purple  flowers;  the  Acacia,  not  less  valued 
for  its  airy  foliage  and  eleg:int  blossoms  than  for  its 
hard  and  durable  wood;  the  Brazilletto,  Logwood,  and 
Rosewoods  of  commerce;  the  Labtimuin  :  the  classical 
Cytisiis:  the  Furze  and  the  Broom,  l>oth  the  pride  of 
the  otherwise  dresiry  heaths  of  Europe:  the  Bean,  the 
Pea,  the  Vetch,  the  Clover,  the  Trefoil,  the  Lucerne, — 
all  staple  articles  of  culture  by  the  farmer, — are  so  many 
leguminous  species.  The  gums  Arabic  and  Senegal, 
Kino,  Senna,  Tragacanth.  and  various  other  drugs,  with 
Indigo,  the  most  useful  of  all  dyes,  are  priKlucts  ofotlier 
species  ;  and  these  may  be  taken  as  a  genenil  indication 
of  the  purposes  to  w*bich  leguminous  plants  are  applied. 
There  is  this,  liowever,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  the  order  in  a  general  point  of 
view;  viz.,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  considered 
poisonous;  and  that  those  species  which  are  used  for 
fu4»d  by  man  or  animals  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule;  the  deleteri«uis  juices  of  the  order  not  being  in 
such  instances  sufficiently  concentrated  to  prove  inju¬ 
rious,  and  being,  in  fact,  replaced,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  by'  either  sugar  or  starch.  —  This  order  includes 
al»ont  6,500  species  in  467  genera.  It  U  dividetlinto  the 
tliree  siibKirders  PAPiLioxACiifi,  C^salpim^^,  and  Mi- 
M08F.J8,  q.  r. 

Father's  in  rir^pnia,  a  P.  0.  of  Nelson  eo. 

Yf%hif\n^{fai'be-an^)adj.  Atermexpressiveof delay, de>  j 
laying,  or  being  dilatory.  Fabian  policy  means  aroitfin^ 
battle^  in  imitation  of  Q.  Fabiiis  Maximus,  a  Roman  gen-  • 
eral,  who,  while  conducting  operations  against  Hanni-  | 
bal,  in  one  of  the  Punic  wars,  prudently  avoided  risk-  \ 
ing  a  general  engtigement,  but  continually  harassed  ! 
bis  enemy  by  ambuscades,  and  continual  forays,  wearied  , 
him  by  marches  and  countermarches,  cut  off  his  foragers  ! 
and  stragglers,  and  thus  gained  time  in  which  Rome  ' 
was  enabled  to  assemble  her  forces.  Washington,  from  | 
pursuing  this  policy  when  unable  to  meet  the  enemy  > 
in  general  battle,  has  been  styled  by  some  historians, ; 
the  American  Fabiiis. 

Fabii,  an  Illustrious  Roman  family,  divided  j 

into  many  branches,  the  common  stock  of  which  was —  | 
Quintcs  Fabius  ViBUiAxus,  who  escaped  alone  from  the 
massacre  of  his  family  at  Cremera,  478  B.  C.,  and  made  i 
one  of  the  decemFirate.  After  him  are  mentioned  Fa- 
BICS  AMBl'STUS,  dicmtor,  B.  c.  350.  —  Fabil'S  Rullixncs,  j 
to  whose  name  M\xi^us  wjts  added,  twice  dictator,  con- 1 
queror  of  the  Samnites  and  Etrusc^ms,  323-280  B.C.  —  I 
FauidsGlR'fES,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul  of  Home. —  | 
Fabics  Pictor,  the  first  writer  of  Roman  history,  3d 
cent  .  B.c. — Fabius  Maximcs  VERRtcosus,  considered  the 
greatest  of  hU  family,  surnamed  “Cunctator,”  the  tem- 
p«)rizer,  (see  Fabian,)  fri»m  his  system  of  warfare,  suc- 
cessfiiHv  eX(*mplified  in  the  conflict  which  he  sustained 
with  Hannibal;  D.  203  B. C.  —  Fabius  MaXISCCS  Qtix- 
rus,  son  and  next  in  office  to  the  preceding,  afterwards 
consul.  —  Fabiu.<  Maximus  TImilianus,  distinguished  in 
the  war  of  Persia  and  in  Spain,  consul  147  u.c.  —  Fabius 
Maximus  Slrviuanus,  pro-consul  for  Spain,  censor  126 
9.  c. — Fabics  Maximus  Allobr-'^jicU'*,  consul  122  b.  c. 

f'a'bius,  14  MUsourif  a  township  of  Schuyler  co. ;  pop. 
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Fa'bl^^,  r.  n.  [Lat./a5wZor.]  To  feign;  to  write  fiction  ; 
to  tell  falseho^s. 

— r.  a.  To  feign ;  to  invent ;  to  devise  and  speak  of  as  true 
or  real. 

Fabriano*  Gentile  da,  an  Italian  painter,  n.  at  Fab¬ 
riano,  about  1370.  Ho  made  great  advances.  lK>th  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  beyond  his  predecessor?, 
and  gained  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  named 
*•  Egregius  Magi.ster  magistrorum.'*  He  painted  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  Orvieto,  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  cities;  the  sen¬ 
ate  of  Venice  gave  him  the  p  atrician  toga  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  for  life  for  his  picture  of  the  victory  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  over  Barbaros-ia,  in  1177  ;  and  Michael  Angelo  pro¬ 
nounced  his  style  to  be  like  his  name — “Gentile.” 
Many  of /’.'s  best  works  have  perished;  among  them 
his  famous  alUir-piece  ia  the  church  of  San  Niccolo, 
Florence.  D.  about  1450. 

Face' vi  lie,  in  Georgia^  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop.  1,657. 

Fack'ler'M  Station,  in  Alabama^  a  twp.  of  Jackson 
co. ;  pop.  760. 

Faed,  JonN,(/ad,)an  eminent  British  artist, b.  in  Scot¬ 
land,  1820,  chiefly  excels  as  a  painter  of  genre.  Tam 
O' tshanUr.,  The  Stirrup  O/p,  John  Andereon,  my  Jb*,  and 
The  flinay  iliiV,  are  ajiioiig  his  best  examples.  —  His 
brother,  Thomas,  b.  1826,  is  also  a  painter  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit,  his  subjects  being  mostly  taken  from 
the  humbler  ranks  of  Scottish  life. 

Fas:gert*s,  {fdg'guHz^)  iu  North  Carolino^  a  twp.  of 
Caliarrus  co. ;  pop.  619. 

Faidlierbe,  Louis  Leon  C^sar,  (/dd-<itr6'.)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  general,  B.  at  Lille,  18  $,  studied  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  Pans,  and  completed  his  military 
scholarship  at  that  of  .Metz.  In  1842  he  wjis  appointed 
lieiil.  of  engineers,  and  served  in  Algeria,  whence  he 
w;a8  sent  to  the  W.  Indies.  Returning  to  Algeria  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  conducted 
by  Gens.  St.  .\rnaud  and  Bosquet,  1851-2.  In  18>4  be  wiis 
made  governor  of  Senegal,  where  he  largely  added  to  the 
French  posseAsious  in  W.  Africa.  In  1863  he  became  a 
general  of  briga*le,  and  in  1870  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Frauco^ermaii  w.tr,  holding  the  cliief  command 
of  the  army  of  the  North.  In  July,  1871.  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  National  Assembly.  Gen.  F.  is  author  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  i’ampagne  dt  VArmeA  du  Nord  en 
1870-71. 

Fai;5rley,  ffdg*l^.)  in  Jowa^  a  twp.  of  Ringgold  co. ;  pop. 
112. 

Fair  BliifT,  in  N  'rth  Carolina,  a  twp,  of  Columbus  co.; 
pop. 

Fair'l>iiry,  in  Jl/iiioit,  a  town  of  Indian  Grove  twp., 
Livingston  co.;  pop.  1,493. 

Fai  rbii  ry,  in  NebraiJca,  a  twp.  of  .Tefferson  co. ;  p.  370. 

Fair'er,  in  Georgia.,  a  dist.  of  Richmond  co.;  pop.  1,756. 

Fai  r  lielci,  iu  North  Cktrolina,  a  twp.  of  Hyde  co. ;  pop. 
1,145. 

Fairlielil,  in  Pennsylvania. a  vill  of  .4dams  co. ;  p.  258. 

Fairlieltl,  in  nr^mia,  a  twp  Henrico  co.;  p.  4,980. 
— .K  twp.  of  Northiimlierland  co  ;  po/».  1,645. 

Fair  Fore<«t,  in  South  Chro^iau,  a  twp.  of  Spartanburg 
CO.;  pop.  1.129. 

Fair  Gartleii,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sevier  co.;  pop. 
1,276. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co.;  pop. 
528. 

Fair  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Cecil  co. ;  pop.  2,219. 

Fair  inoiiiil,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson  co.; 
pop.  389. 

Fairnioiint,  in  JS>W7  Tnrk,  a  vill.  of  West  Farms  twp., 
Westchester  co. ;  pop.  508. 

Fai rmoiint,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Goshen  twp.,  Belmont 
co. ;  p*tp.  1 25. 

Fairmoiint,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hamilton  co. 

Fairplay',  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Carrol]  co. ;  979. 

— A  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  /v*p.  800. — A  dist.  of  Fanin 
CO. ;  pop.  337. — A  dist.  of  Habersham  co. ;  pop.  362. — A 
dist.  of  Hancock  co. ;  />op.  896. 

Fair  Vein,  in  Norik  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Buncombe 
co  ;  pop.  779. 

Fairview',  in  a  twp.  of  Independence  co. ; 

pop.  24^1. 

Fairview,  in  Utinois.  a  twp.  of  Bond  co. ;  pop.  1,044. 

Fairview,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Emmett  co. ;  pop.  56. 

Fairview,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  I.ubette  co. ;  pop.  464. 

Fairview,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Bnikeu  co. ;  pop.  792. 
— A  prec.  of  Metcalfe  co. ;  pop.  430. 
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!  Fairview,  in  Missouri.^  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  pop.  910. 

I  — A  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ;  pop.  1,006. 

’  Faii^on*s,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co. ;  pop. 

\  1,918. 

Falken!4tein,  Edward  Vogel  von,  {fdVkdn-stm,)  a 
German  general,  b.  in  Silesia,  1797.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon  I.,  and  in 
18.58  became  a  lieutenant-general.  Next,  he  ably  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1863.  and  in 
the  Austro-Prussian  campaign  of  1866,  in  which  he 
occupied  Hanover  and  Frankfort,  and  defeated  the  Ba¬ 
varians  in  three  battles.  Ills  share  in  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  war  of  1870-71  is  familiar  to  eA'ery  one. 

Falk'iii;$‘tOii,  in  Jl/tnois,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.; 
]Htp  973. 

FHlk'\'ille,  iu  AUibama,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop. 

I  1,198. 

Fall  Branch,  in  Tennessee,^  district  of  Washington 
co. :  pop.  19*2. 

Fall  Brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Tioga  co. ; 
pop.  1..390. 

Fall  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Yadkin 
co. ;  pop.  1,192. 

Fall  4’reek.  In  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  174. 

FaII  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Rutherford  co. ; 
pf»p.  1.574. 

FalCin;?  I^pritis^,  in  West  Virginia,  a  township  of 
Greenbrier  co. ;  pop.  1,138. 

Fall  River,  in  niinois.n  twp.  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop,  523. 

Fall  River,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Greenwood  co.; 

I  pop.  1.119.  —  A  town-^hip  of  Wilson  co.upop.  896. 

;Fall  Ri  ver,  in  HWoiisin,  a  village  of  Columbia  co. ; 

i  pop.  259. 

Falls,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Chase  co. ;  pop.  459. 

in  West  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ; 

pop.  1,414. 

Fancy  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Sangamon 
CO. ;  pop.  1,195. 

Fan'cy  Gap,  in  Fir^uto,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  p.  1,530. 

Fan'll  in,  in  Missis.'iippi,  a  beat  of  Rankin  co. ;  p.  2,679. 

Far  ley,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  498. 

Farm'er^s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 

;  1,189. 

Farin'er^biirg:,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Iredell 

I  CO.;  pop.  796. 

Farm'er*s  City,  in  Illirtois,  a  vill.  of  De  Witt  co. ; 

!  pop.  537. 

Farin'ers vi He*  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lowndes  co.; 

1  pop.  1,116.  « 

Farmer^ville,  in  Cali/omia,  a  tw'p.  of  Tulare  co.; 
pop.  807. 

Farnier^ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Caldwell  co.; 
pop.  788. 

FarmerMville,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Jackson  township, 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  312. 

FarnierMville,  in  '/Vjr^is,  a  vill.  of  Collin  co. :  pop.  114. 

Farin'inuton,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Republic  co.;  pop. 

j  219. 

jFarm'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Henderson  co. ; 

!  pop.  696. 

Farn  haan,  in  Virgxnia,  a  township  of  Richmond  co. ; 
ptq).  1,354. 

Far'iiia,  in  Vlivois,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  232. 

Faii'eett's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Alamance 
<N>. ;  pop.  1,327. 

iFatioil,  Helen,  (fnw'stt,)  a  celebrated  English  actress, 
B.  1816.  She  made  her  dlbut  on  the  London  boards  in 
18.36,  and  speeilily  took  rank  as  a  “staT”of  the  first 
order.  She  is  the  original  representative  of  the  hero¬ 
ines  in  the  following  well-known  plays:  Lord  Lytton's 
Lady  of  Lyons,  Money,  Richetien,  and  Duchesse  de  la  Val- 
Here.;  Browning’s  Strafford;  and  Marston's  Patrician's 
Daughter.  Among  her  finest  roles  is  that  of  Ji/Zin,  in 
the  “  Hunchback.”  In  1851  she  married  Theodore  Mar¬ 
tin.  the  eminent  poet  and  critic. 

Fauro,  Jean  Baptiste,  {for,)  an  eminent  French  vocal¬ 
ist,  B.  at  Moulins,  1830,  was  educated  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  in  1852.  He  has  since  been  a 
leading  singer  at  the  Royal  Italian,  London,  and  in  1857 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Conserva¬ 
toire. 

Fau<«t,  (/oM7»Z,)in  TVan^sscc,  adist.  of  Sullivan  co.  ;p.  577. 

Faver*9,  iu  Alabama,  a  township  of  TascaU'(>sa  co.; 
pop.  467. 


FIEL  FIRE 

SUPPLEMENT. 

F^'vre,  JcLES,  French  advocate  and  statesman.  Since  FieWI'on,  in  J/<'«n«o/a,  a  twp.of  Watonwan  co. ;  p.  ‘254.  i 
the  writing  of  the  biographical  notice  of  this  person-  Fielils,  James  Thomas,  {fUdz^)  an  American  author,  B. 
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in  the  body  of  the  present  work,  the  following 
further  events  in  his  career  have  occurred.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  the  National  Defence  in  France,  F.  was 
appointed  .Minister  of  War,  (Sept.,  1870,)  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  proceeded,  on  tlie  18th  of  siuue  month,  to  the 
heHd<|Uarters  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Ferri^res,  in 


at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1820.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
eminent  publishing  house  of  Tickuor  k  Fields,  Boston  ; 
and,  besides  several  volumes  of  poems  privately  printed, 
has  published  Ycsterditys  with  Auiiutrs  (1872;.  genial 
^emini^ceuce8  of  the  writer's  association  with  Ihack- 
eray,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and  other  of  the  great  de¬ 
parted  literati  of  our  days. 


order  to  consult  with  Count  Bismarck  us  to  the  terms  Fit'loeii*.^ile,in  Or^o«, a prec. of  Wascoco.  \pop.  2.57. 


on  which  an  armistice  could  be  arranged  tor  the  pur 
p«»8e  of  permitting  elections  for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
to  take  place.  Tlie  negotiation  proved  abortive,  in  c»»n-! 
setpience  of  the  Prussian  chancellor  insisting,  tvs  a  pre¬ 
liminary  condition. on  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg, Toul, 
and  Verdun.  In  Jaii.,  1871,  .M.  Favre  was  invited,  by 
Eiiil  Granville,  to  attend,  as  represenhitive  of  France, 
the  conference  held  in  London  on  the  black  Sea  ques¬ 
tion;  but  he  declined  to  do  so  for  various  reasonsjone 
of  the  principal  being  the  refusal  of  Count  Bismarck  to 
provide  him  with  a  siife-conduct.  In  July  of  same  year, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Attairs, 
and  he  has  since  resumed  his  professional  practice  at 
the  bar. 

Fawii  Creek,  in  Jvaasas,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  p  ’p  505. 

Fawn  River,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  St.  Joseph 
CO. ;  pop.  680. 

Fayetle,  in  -fr/kaiwos,  atwp.  of  Calhoun  co.  ;pop.  220. 

Fayette,  in  JllinoiSy  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ;p^>p.  257. 

Fayette,  in  Indiana^  a  twp.  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop.  i,yi2. 


for  commercial  purposes,  tolerably  fire-proof,  a  stone 
8taircu.se  should  l»e  c<»n'*tructed,  instead  of  one  of  w»K>d, 
as  the  wooden  staircase  is  too  often  the  means  of  com- 
niuiiicatiug  the  fire  from  fioor  to  floor;  the  walls,  also, 
should  l»e  of  brick  or  stone  of  good  quality  —  and  re¬ 
cent  experience  has  shown  that  no  material  is  equal  to 
brick  ; — the  joists,  rafters,  and  roof  of  iron :  and  the  floors 
composed  of  stone,  slate,  tiles,  or  bricks.  In  building 
rows  of  houses,  at  least  nine  inches  of  brick  or  stone 
should  intervene  between  the  ends  of  the  joists  let  into 
the  party  wall  on  either  side,  and  openings  for  fireplai'es 
should  always  be  arched  w  ith  brick,  as  the  eiid.sot  lieanis 
projecting  into  chimneys  have  frequently  pr(»ved  the 
means  of  causing  the  destruction  of  hou^e.s  by  fire. 
Firestone,  in  Tentiesseey  a  district  of  McMinn  co.; 

sitOm  et  I/tsUtrie  <1^9  iYiucipales  DCcouvvrtcs  i  Firsit  I«an<l«  in(7eorjpa,  adist.of  Coweta  co. ;  pop.  2,407. 

i/odem«(5th  ed.,  1^58) ;  \'i€inie9  iSavants  Wustrts  dfpuis  Fis*h,  Hamilton,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  the  cit}* 
V AutiquiU  jusqu'an  A'lX^  (1866| ;  LfS  MervrUU^ 

de  la  iScicmr  '  1’'68) ;  and  MervtilUs  de  L' huiiuLrie 

(in  course  of  publication,  1873). 


Fi;f  uier,  Guillalme  Lolis.  (/ee^-ya',)  a  French  scieii 
tist,  B.  at  .Montpellier,  1819.  lie  giaduated  M.  D.  in 
1841 ;  in  l5v46  became  Prof,  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  1855  scientific  editor  of  the 
Paris  joui'Diil  La  J*r*9.\e.  Among  his  literary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  scientific  knowledge  are  tlie  following ;  Ejtp4i‘ 


of  New  York,  1808,  after  graduating  at  Columbia  Coll., 
iKK'anie  a  member  of  the  bar  in  1830,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  thirteen  years  later.  In  IMT  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  and  in 
1S48  was  elected  Governor  as  a  Wliig,  and  between 
1861-7  sat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  during  which  period  he 
allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party.  In  March, 
1869,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Washburne  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  Gen.  Grant's  administration,  a  position  he 
has  since  continued  to  fill  with  eminent  dignity  and 
ability. 

Fistiabee,  in  Alahamoy  a  twp.  of  Greene 

co. :  pop.  1,440. 

Fish  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  876. 

F  jsli'tlani,  in  South  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop. 
1.12(1. 


Fill  'more,  in  A>iducA’y,a  prec.of  Logan  co.:  pop.  1,950. 

Fill  more,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bollinger  co. ;  pop.  427. 

Fillmore,  in  N.  1',  a  v.  of  Hume  twp.,  Alleghany  co. 

Fines  Creek,  in  y.  €.,  a  twp.  of  Hay  w  *>d  co. 

Fin  ley,  in  7n</.,  a  iwp.  of  Scott  co.  —  In  4/o.,atwp.  of 
Douglas  co.  —  In  y.  C.y  a  twp.  of  McDowell  co. 

Finney,  Charles  G.,  an  .American  clergyman,  b.  in 
Conn.,  1792.  He  abandoned  law  for  tlie  pulpit,  was  prest. 
of  Oberlin  College  from  1862-66.  He  wa^^a  noted  revival¬ 
ist,  and  author  of  several  vols.  of  lectures.  Ac,  D.  1H75. 

Fayette,  in  Jowoy  a  twp.  of  Decatur  co.;  pop.  318,  —  A  Fin’iieyW,  in  GeorgiOy  a  dbt.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  461. 

twp.  ot  Linn  co. ;  pop.  914,  Fire«4lani|>,  (Mmiug.)  A  new  apparatus  f  rdetect- 

Fayette  City,  in  iVansy/ranio,  a  bor.  of  Fayette  co. ;  ing  the  presence  of  fire-damp  in  mines  has  l-een  le 
pop.  889.  ceiitly  introduced  in  Germany,  wliich  is  thus  describ«‘d 

Fayette'ville,  in  3/<«ouri,  a  village  of  Johnson  co.; 
pop.  139. 

Fayetteville,  in  0A*o,  a  village  of  Perry  twp..  Brown 
CO. ;  pop.  397 . 

Fayetteville,  in  Wetl  Tirginiay  a  twp.of  Fayette 
CO. ;  p^/p.  1,977. 

Fazy,  Jean  Jacques,  (/a/tV,)  a  Swiss  political  leader, 

B.  of  a  French  Protestant  family,  at  Geneva,  1796,  was 
educated  in  Paris,  where  he  settled  its  a  journalist;  and. 

in  1830,  as  editor  of  La  Revoiutiim  signed  the  protest,  then  rings  the  alarm.  This  device  seems  simple,  and!  — A  twp.  of  M'ilkes  co.;  pop*  542. 

of  the  journalists  against  the  ordonnnuces  of  Charle.s  X. '  may  be  ea^ily  tried.  1  Fi$»hiiijf  River,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop. 

Retiring  into  Switzerland  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Fire  in  AlabamOy  a  twp.  of  Hale  co.;  pop.  766.  i  2.798.  —  A  twp.  of  Ray  co.;  pop.  l,C5.'l. 

he  became  a  public  benefactor  to  his  native  city,  and  Fire-proof  IliiiUI  iiiSTH.  To  make  a  building  en-'  Fi*«li  Fake,  in  Minnesota,  atwp.  of  Chicago  co.:  p.  385. 

'  tirely  proof  against  the  de.siructive  action  of  fire  would  Fish  Poii^l,  in  Sintih  Oiro/ma,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co.; 

seem,  from  the  disastrous  result  of  the  recent  Chicago! 


Fisher,  in  lotea.  a  twp.  of  Fremont  co. ;  pop.  748. 

It  consists  of  a  bell  actu;Ue<i  by  clock-work,  the  striking  Fi^^herN.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  J.asper  co. :  jop.  478. 
motion  lieing  checked  by  an  unevenly  balanced  arm.  Fish  en«l>ii rs:,  in  /ndiuiia,  a  village  of  Stoney  Creek 
the  lighter  end  of  wliich  is  held  by  a  cotton  thread'  twp.,  Madison  co. ;  pop.  96. 

saturated  with  saltpetre.  The  appanitiis  is  placed  in  a  Fisher  Springrs,  in  Kentucley.  a  precinct  of  Hopkins 
wire-gauze  cage.  The  fire-damp,  when  it  occurs,  pene-|  co. ;  pop.  1.353. 

trateswith  the  air  into  this  cage,  and  quickly  ignites  Fish'erville,  in  A>nfucA-y,  a  precinct  of  Jefferson  co.; 
from  conhict  with  the  fiame  of  a  lamp  buruirig  within, i  prp.  1.085. 

and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  burns  the  tliread,  set-;  Fisll'iii^  Creek,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Gran¬ 
ting  free  the  balanci  d  arm  which  checks  the  bell,  w  liich  ]  ville  co. ;  pop.  2,413.  —  A  twp.  of  AVarren  co.  ;pop.  1,698. 


w;w  elected  in  18  4  a  member  of  the  Great  Council 

FeU'eral  Point,  in  y^rlk  tXarolinay  a  twp.  of  New* 
Hanover  co. ;  pop.  410. 

Felic  ity,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Franklin  twp.,  Cler¬ 
mont  CO- ;  pop.  955. 

Fell,  in  iVnusyfrania,  a  twp.  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  343. 

Fc^ltoii,  CoR.NELics  Conway,  (f  'i'lun.)  an  eminent 
Americau  scholar,  b.  in  Mass.,  l307.  He  became  Greek 
professor  in  Harvard  University  in  1832,  and  president 
in  18(30.  D.  1862.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  translations  of  the  lluidy  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
.S^schylus,  and  of  Tlte  Cloud*  and  Birds  of  Aristoph¬ 
anes,  all  of  which  have  passed  through  many  editions 
both  in  the  U.  S'tates  and  in  England. 

Felt*»  Mills,  in  AVtc  J'orA,  a  village  of  Portland  twp., 
Jffferson  co. ;  p»p.  235. 

Fell  tor,  in  -4rA'anjf<is,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  173. — 
A  twp,  cf  Hot  Springs  co. ;  pop.  1,057. 

Fell  ton,  in  Jllinoi*.  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co.‘;  pop.  758. 

Foiitri!>»$4,  in  yorch  CarUiiuiy  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co. ; 

P'p.  866. 

Fer';::nson,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  pop.  400. 

FerH^iis<m"s  Cove,  iu  Cali/ornia.  a  village  of  Punta 
Arenas  twp..  Mendocino  co. ;  pop.  40. 

Fer'ry,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Oceana  co. ;  pop.  366. 

Fertile,  in  lowUy  a  tw’p.  of  Worth  co. ;  p*>p.  164. 

Feiierbaelt,  Lunwio  Mvrio,  {ftfo'ur-hdky)  a  German 
philosoplier  of  the  so-called  younger  Hegelian  school, 
B.  at  Anspach,  ISOL  received  bis  i^ucatiou  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  B'Tlin.  The  leading  principle  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  advanced  by  F.  is  tlie  identification  of  God  with 
the  iilealized  essence  of  man,  or  the  deified  essence  of 
nature.  Among  his  works  —  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  at  Leij»zig  in  1846-57,  in  9voIs.  — are  G^s- 
chuhteder  neuren  P  alosophie  ;  JJas  Wesen  der  Rdigvmy 
and  Theogonie.  D.  181'2. 

Fell  i  I  let.  Octave,  (/oo-e-ya',)  a  popular  French  nov¬ 
elist  and  dramatist,  B.  at  St.  LO,  I8l2,  received  liis  ecUi- 
cation  at  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  Taris,  and  in 
1862  succeeded  Eugene  Scribe  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Aca<Ieniy. 

Feval,  Paul  Henri  Corenttn,  {fa^ahV,)  a  favorite 
French  romancer,  b.  at  Reuues,  1817.  gave  up  tlie  legJil 
profe*wioii  to  dahble  in  literature.  His  works  are  very 
many,  ami  among  the  best  of  them  which  have  l»ecn 
translated  into  English  are :  ThtLov*’sot  7’<in<  (18h»y; 
The  Dakt's  Motto  (1863;,  and  Tlte  Woman  of  Mystery 
(1864). 

Field,  Ctrcs  West,  (feeld.)  nu  American  merchant,  b. 
at  Slockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  entered  into  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits  iu  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  1853  retired  fn»m  business  with  a  fortune 
acquired  by  it.  Thenceforward  he  devoted  his  wliole 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  ocean  telegrai)liy ; 
and,  after  securing  a  fifty  years’  charier  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  government  of  Newfoundland,  organized  in  1864,  in 
conjunction  with  American  and  English  capitalists,  tlic 
New'  Y’ork,  Newfoundland,  and  fx>ndon  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany, and,  two  years  later,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany.  On  the  ultimate  success  of  the  latter  in  1866,  he 


pop.  2,4(X). 

Fissenia,  (/i5-^cen'y<iA.)  \Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  order 
Lotisnc^ff.  found  in 
Arabia  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  South  Africa, 
remarkable  as  be¬ 
ing  tbe  only  repre- 
seutaliveol  ilie  fam¬ 
ily  in  the.  eastern 
hcnii>phere.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  gen¬ 
era  in  having  a  3 
celled  fruit,  with 
one  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  only  s pe- 
ci'-s,  F.  spaihul^ttay 
(Fig.  35,)  is  a 
branching  bush 
with  straw-colored 
stems,  alternate 
stalked  lobed  leav^^s 
not  unlike  those  of 
the  gooseberry  but 
larger,  and  j'ale-green  flowers  four  to  six  together  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs;  the  (lowers  have  ten  pehils,  five 
large  and  rounded,  and  five  small  and  narrow,  vt-ry 
numerous  stamens,  and  three  styles.  The  little  ten- 
ribbed  fruits  or  nuts  crowned  with  the  five  long  narrow 
calyx  lobes,  look  like  miniature  shutllecwks. 
Pifz^oralil,  Percy  Hetheringto.n,  {fltsjcrldy)  a  pop¬ 
ular  English  novelist  and  biographer,  B.  of  a  noble 
family  in  1834,  received  his  education  at  Stonyhurst 
and  Dublin  Univer^ty,  and  became  a  memljer  of  the 
Iri.^h  bar.  He  has  written  (among  others)  the  follow¬ 
ing  favorite  works  of  fiction:  yevtr  Forgotten;  T  t 
Second  Mrs.  TUlots^m;  The  Dear  Girl;  The  Doctor's 
Mixture;  The  Brvlge  of  Sighs;  Bella  Donna;  Jnmy 
BAl;  The  Sioord  of  Damocles  ;  and  Dima  Gay.  His  bio¬ 
graphical  writings  include  The  Life  of  Sterne  (2  vols.) ; 
Life  of  Garrick  {'2.  vols.);  Charles  Lamb;  The  Kembles 
(2  vo!8.,1S71);  and  The  LifeandAdventuresof  Alexandre 
Dumas  (1872). 


and  Boston  conflagnitions,  as  manifestly  impracticable 
but  the  danger  arising  from  fire  may  be  obviated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  selecting  materials  for  building 
that  are  either  incombustible  or  suffer  less  than  others 
from  the  action  of  heat,  and  by  paying  proper  atien- 
tion  to  the  con>truction  of  the  building  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed: 
that  no  wnod-work,  if  timber  l»e  used  in  it,  may  be 
placed  near  enough  to  gas-pipes,  or  pipes  communi¬ 
cating  with  heating  appar:itus.  to  be  liable  to  ignition 
fri>m  explosion,  or  any  other  cause.  All  materials  may 
be  broadly  c^U'^ified  as  combustible  and  incombustible; 
including,  under  the  former  term,  all  kinds  of  w.ood, 
wliich  fire  will  entirely  consuine;  and  under  the  latter, 
buibling-stoue,  brick,  cement,  and  metal,  which  cannot 
l*e  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  although  the  action  of 
heat  may  exert  considerable  influence  upon  them.  Of 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  in  common  use,  oak,  teak, 
and  mahogany,  or  any  sort  of  hard  wood,  will  not  burn 
as  rapidly  and  freely  as  de;tl.  Of  stones,  some  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  he:it  than  others;  limestone,  and 
even  granite,  will  crack  and  fly  to  pieces  if  cold  water 
be  suddenly  poured  on  them  when  in  a  lie^ited  state: 
but  sandstone  seems  capable  of  offering  more  effectual 
resistance  to  tlie  action  of  fire  than  limestone,  and 
therefore  better  suited  for  fire-proof  buildings.  ‘When 
iron  IS  useil  for  joists  f»r  ginlcrs,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  liable  to  contraction  and  expansion  under  thej 
influence  of  heat  an«l  cold,  and  that  cast-iron  beams 
will  break  if  euddeuly  ciK)led  by  a  jet  of  cold  water 
when  red-hot,  and  that  wrought-iron  girders,  in  the 
same  condition, are  apt  to  give  way  under  any  excessive 
Bui>eriucunil»ent  weight,  lii  constructing  a  fire-proof 
hiiilding,  that  is  to  s.iy,  a  building  iu  which  an  out¬ 
break  of  fire  will  be  attended  with  less  destructive  con¬ 
sequences  to  tlie  building  itself  and  the  goods  contained 
in  it,  than  in  one  erected  iu  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  use  of  combustible  materials  must  be 
abandoned  a.s  much  as  }K>ssible,  except  for  interior  fit¬ 
tings,  and  to  form  linings  or  wainscoting  for  ehamhers 
used  as  apartments,  to  i>?  eveut  the  inconvenience  likely 

to  arise  if  the  walls  should  be  exposed  to  any  great  FI  ve  Foiiits,  in -4fa5timu,  a  township  of  Elmore  co.; 
lieat,  l»ecanse  stones  and  metals  are  good  conductors  of  '  ^P^P-  370. 


heat,  and  wood  is  a  non-conductor.  No  building  can 
remain  uninjured  from  tlie  action  of  a  great  mass  of 
fire  in  the  interior,  however  well  adapted  it  may  be  to 
resist  fire  externally.  It  is  alway.s  found  that  large 
warehouses,  in  which  great  quantities  of  go<-»d9  are 
stored,  often  suffer  considerably,  or  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  hy  the  effect  of  fire  in  the  interior.  This 
might  be  counteracted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  storing 
inflammable  goods  and  materials  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion  in  small  separate  buildings,  or  in  isolated 
compartments  ;  care  being  taken,  in  their  construction, 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  breaking  out  in 
one  part,  to  any  other  part  of  the  building;  for  a  large 
mass  of  fire  in  a  building  of  great  extent  will  do  far 
more  damage,  in  proportion  to  the  building  itself,  than 


r^elved  the  thanks  of  the  American  Congress,  I>e8ide8'  the  heat  arising  from  the  burning  of  a  small  quantity 
rtth*.r  marks  of  honorable  recognition  of  bis  services!  of  goods  stored  in  a  bnilding  of  moderate  size,  for  rea 


other  marks  of  honorable  recognition 
from  the  English  public. 


Eons  that  are  evident.  To  render  an  ordinary  building, 
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Flag'^f,  EDMt'VD,  (fag.)  an  American  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  D.  at  lVi.scass<*t,  Maine,  1815,  graduated  at  Dow- 
doinCoIL  in  1S35,  and  twoyears  after  became  a  member 
of  tlie  bar.  Joining  the  ranks  of  jouniaJisin,  he  edited 
and  auidncted  several  news-papers,  among  others  the 
St.  Lemis  Evening  Gazette.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Dtg- 
lln  as  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  in  1S50  became 
('onsu!  at  Venice.  Among  his  Wst  works  are  The.  7hr 
ircst(1838);  VenicCy  the  Cdy  of  the  SeOy  and  yortlarn 
Italy  since  1849. 

Fla$r  Foiitl,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ; 
p*  p.  1,247. 

Flag;«lafr,  in  J/ai'ne,  a  plantation  of  Somerset  co.;p.  112. 

Fla  its  ville.  iu  Georgiuy  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ;  />.  $00. 

Flainl>y*s  .Mill,  in  Tennessee,  sk  dist.  of  Cumberland 
co. ;  pop.  332. 

Flamiiiarion,  Ckmille,  {Jldm-mali  re-on.)  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  b.  in  dept.  Uaute-Mame  1842,  be- 
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came  scientific  efiitor  of  the  Paris  jonrnal  i>  Si^cU  in 
lS6o,  and  us  a  lectiner  un  astronomy  ucqiiirHl  consiiler- 
able  reputation.  In  iH68  lie  made  several  balloon 
ascents,  in  order  to.stndy  the  condition  of  the  atun»s* 
phere  at  urcat  altitudes.  Ilis  published  works  com¬ 
prise  Li  Pl'irulit^.  iies  Hahitvs  (15th  e<l  ,  1800); 

L‘'$  MowUs  [mntfinalrtH  rt  les  Mimdes  Hteli  (lS(i4);  Lt^ 
MervfiVe»  (180’‘»);  Dhu  dnu»  hi  iVafure  (1860); 

J/istoire  (la  del  (1867);  Cymtemplaiiom  iScUntiJiq\o'$ 
(1868);  and  royu/7i»x /ttVio;;*  tl808). 

Flat  itraii<*li«  in  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  p.  989. 

Flat  Crook,  in  AVw/w'A-y,  apne.  of  firaiit  co. ;  p.  92o. 
Flat  Crook,  in  Mwenrh  n  twp.  of  Harry  co.;  p.  1.571. 
—  K  twp.  of  Pettis  CO.;  pop.  1,051. —  A  twp.  of  Slone 
CO. ;  pop.  59*1. 

Flat  Crook,  in  JN'orf/i  Carolina^  &  twp.  of  Buncombe 
CO. ;  pop.  1,168. 

Flat  Creek,  in  South  Clirohna,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster 

CO. ;  prp.  2,OS8. 

Flat  Crook,  in  Tfnn««e«,  a  dist.  of  Williamson  co. : 
pop  637. 

Flat  Crook,  in  a  twp.  of  Mecklenburg  co. ; 

pop.  *>.3i8. 

Flat  i«a|>,  in  Kcntucly^e^  prer.  of  Johnson  co.  \p.  1,338. 
Flat  Ijiok.  in  Illinois,  a  twp. of  Johnson  co. ;  p.  1,180. 
Flat  IJok.  in  Kenlurky.  a  prec.  of  Knox  co. ;  p.  1,506. 
Flat  >louiitaaii,  in  TVa/vewee,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ; 
pop.  665. 

Flat  Ri%'Or,  in  North  Chrofma,  a  twp.  of  Person  co. ; 
pop.  9oS. 

Flat  Koek.  in  Alahama^  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  945. — 
A  twp.  <jf  Kandoljih  co. ;  pop.  901. 

Flat  Kook,  ill  KnUucky,  a  i»rec.  of  Bourbon  co. ;  pop. 

1,010. — A  prec.  of  Metcalfe  co. ;  pop.  691. 

Flat  Rook,  iu  Stuth  Vartjlina,  a  twp.  of  Kershaw  dist. 
pop.  3.755. 

Flat  Kook,  in  T^nn^ssee,&  dist.  of  Cumberland  co. ; 

pop.  311. — A  dist.  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop.  819. 

Flat  'wooflH,  ill  Oeorginy  a  dist.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  585. 
Flea  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland 
CO.;  pop.  1.899. 

Flom  'iii;;'*^  Islands,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Clay  co. ; 
pop.  13^1. 

Flotohall,  (JlCch'aul,)  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Worth  co.: 
pop.  582. 

Flimlorsia,  n.  (Ilof.)  A  gen. of  plants. 

Old.  Cedrehtcrir,  having  a  calyx  of  five  short  teeth  ;  five 
white,  o  V  a  t  e, 
plane  petals, 
slightly  hairy 
on  the  exterior; 
ten  stamens  of 
W'hich  only  five 
are  fertile,  the 
alternate  ones 
Iwing  sterile  ; 
and  a  simple 
erect  obtusely 
five  - angled 
style, with  a  ;»el- 
tato  five-lol»ed 
stigma.  The 
capsule  is  Fig.  —  flindersia  australis. 
woody,  oblong, 

obtu.se,  five-valved,  the  exterior  thickly  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  tubercles.  Tliey  are  lofty  trees,  having 
alternate  jdniiato  leaves;  found  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  Moluccas.  The  natives  of  the.se  islands  use  the 
rough  tnherculated  fruit  as  rasps  in  preparing  roots,  Ac., 
for  fiHjd. 

FI  in  11,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  I-awrencc  co. ;  pop.  967. 
Flint.  Acsti.v,  a  distinguished  American  pliysician,  B. 
at  Petersham,  Mass,  1812,  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Harvard  University  in  183^1.  He  practised  his  profes¬ 
sion  a  number  of  j'ears  in  Buffalo,  where  he  rose  to 
eminence, and  became  oneof  tlie  founders  of  the  Buffalo 
Medical  College  in  1845.  lie  wsis  calleil,  in  l8o2,  to  the 
chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pliysic  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Subse¬ 
quently  lie  was  connected  with  the  New  Orleans  school 
of  medicine, and  in  1861  he  became  Pixifessor  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Ilos))i- 
tal  Medic^tl  College,  New  York,  being  at  the  same  time 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the 
Long  Lsland  College  Hospital.  Dr.  Flint  has  a  high 
reputation  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  tlie  dis- 
ea.ses  of  thechest.  He  lias  published  many  valuable  medi¬ 
cal  works,  the  most  important  being.  Clinical  Reports  on 
Continued  Ferer  (1852);  Physical  Exploration  and  Diag¬ 
nosis  of  D'lseases  affecting  the.  Respiratory  System  (lS56); 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Pathology.  Diagnosis  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (1859);  and  the  Practice  of 
i/edtciwe  (1866),  third  edition  1868,  which  has  become 
a  text-book  in  most  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  States. 
Flint,  in  ytrArauso-i,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  1,701. 
Flint,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining  district  of  Owyhee 
co. ;  ?>";>.  -^0. 

Flint  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. ;  pop.  637. 
Flint  Hill,  in  Georgia,i\.  district  of  Fannin  co.;  pop. 

‘542. —  A  district  of  Talbot  co.;  pop.  1,074. 
Flint^Htone,  iu  Maryland,^,  district  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  1,284. 

Flip'pen  Bnrron,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Marion 
co. ;  jK'p  350. 

Flootl,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Darlington 
CO. ;  pup.  862. 

Flo'ra.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Renville  co. ;  pop.  269. 
Flo  r'once,  in  Arizona  Territory,  b.  district  of  Pima  co. ; 
pop.  218. 

Flor'itla.  The  census  taken  in  1870  furnishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistical  information  as  to  the  then  agricul- 


Wool,  lbs.  37.562 

Butter,  “  100,989 

Wax,  “  6,052 

Cane  mola88.,gal8. 3.34,339 
Cotton,  bales,  39,789 


FORD 

SUPPLEMENT. 

tnral,  industrial,  and  monetary  aspect  of  the  State. 
Proceeding  seriatim,  it  is  found  that  in  that  year  F. 
contained  10,241  farms,  (being  an  increase  of  3.673  over 
the  last  decennial  return,)  occupying  a  total  of  2,373.- 
541  acres  of  luml,  of  which  736,172  were  of  improved 
soils,  1,425,786  woodluml,  and  the  rest  of  other  unim¬ 
proved  ground.  Cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation. 
19,947,920,  exclusive  of  $7»0,5.o74  value  of  implements 
and  machinery.  Amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  Year's 
husbandry,  $1,. 537 ,060;  total  value  of  farm  products, 
$',90.^946:  of  orchard  and  garden  stuffs.  $85.622 ;  of 
InmlKT,  Ac,  $7,965;  of  live-stock  on  farms,  $5.212,157 : 
of  home  niannfs.,  $131,693.  Live-stock  enumerated  as 
follows:  Horses,  11,902;  mnl«*s  and  asses.  8,835 ;  milch 
cows,  61,922:  working  oxen,  6.292;  tither  cattle,  322,- 
701 ;  sheep,  26,599;  swine.  158,908.  The  principal  crops 
gave  tlie  following  out-turn  ; 

Indian  coni,  busli.  2,225.056 
Oats,  “  114.204 

Pease  and  beans,  64.840 
Sweet  potatoes,  “  789,456 

Rice,  lbs.  401,687 

Tobacco,  **  157,405 

Tlie  percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
69*0  againsf  77’0  in  18()0.  Turning  to  fiscal  and  finan¬ 
cial  matters,  the  State  is  found  assessed  at  a  total  value 
of  $32,480,843,  of  wliicli  $20,197,691  represented  real 
estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate;  true  valuation 
of  both  real  aud  jiersoiial  estate,  $44,163,655.  These 
figures  exhibited  an  increase  during  the  decade.  186o- 
7o,  of:  Total  as8es.sed  \alm*.  $^>6,44>‘,>42 :  true  value  of 
real  and  personal  estate,  $28,937,845.  Total  amount  of 
tiixatiun.  $490,166 ;  of  wliich  Ftate  assessments  appro¬ 
priated  $M8.768:  county.  $168,389  ;  municipal.  $7y.0(rt»; 
increase,  $337,045.  Ti»ta!  public  Stale  debt  (otlu-rthan 
national),  $2,185,838,  of  which  $1,012,372  funded  on 
bonds  in  circulation;  all  other,  $276,325 ;  total  county 
debt  (other  than  National )  s«*ciired  by  bonds.  $  ‘65,514  ;  ^ 
all  other,  $77,527  ;  total  municipal  and  non-public  debt,  I 
$331,000;  all  other,$l2:;.loo.  Total  jaipnlation,  188,248; 
of  whicli  96,057  white,  91,689  colm'ed,  and  502  Indian 
Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age.  38,871  :  citizens 
without  the  franchise  (otherwise  than  for  rebellion  or 
other  crime),  41.  Uain  of  puj*.  sinc«*  I860:  47,-)24  or 
33*70  j)er  cent. —  23*0.5  white:  46*29  colored.  Of  the 
above  cajntation.  native  Americans  counted,  18*2,781, 
and  foreigners,  4,967. 

Fl4»r'i<la«  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Quitman  co. ;  ptp.  339. 

Florida,  in  JWte  }V>rA*,  a  village  of  Warwick  township, 
Orange  co. ;  pop.  459. 

Floton  ,  Fkiidrich  FEnniNANP  Adoipit  von,  {JioVo,)  an 
eminent  musical  composer,  b.  in  Mecklenburg,  181*2,  be¬ 
came  a  ctn  responding  member  of  the  Frenc  h  Institute 
in  1864,  and  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna  in  1870. 
He  has  written  many  operas  of  the  lighter  class,  many 
of  which  are  higlily  popular  in  England,  the  U.  States, 
and  iJermany,  noliceatdy  Martha  and  Stradella;  the 
first-named  alone  has  placed  him  on  a  par  wirli  the  most 
eminent  living  composers. 

Flow^'r's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  58J. 

Flo.y<l,  \\  I1.LIAM.  an  American  iiatriot.  B.  in  Suffolk  co., 
N.  Y.,  1734.  Forty  years  afterward.s,  he  was  u  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  during  8  years  had  a 
seat  in  that  body,  and  placed  his  signature  to  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence.  D.  1821. 

Floyd,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  1,171. 

Floyd  s,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Horry  co.  \p.  630. 
—  A  twp.  of  Newberry  co. ;  pop.  2.133. 

Floyfl  l^priiig'si,  in  Gttngia,  a  district  of  Floyd  co. ; 
pop.  I.IXJI). 

Floyds'bur}?,  in  Kentucky,  a  i)recinct  of  Oldliam  co. : 
pop.  800. 

Flii^i'el.  Gustav  Lebreciit,  ijioo'gl,)  a  German  oriental¬ 
ist,  B  at  Bautzen,  1802,  was  educated  at  I,eipzig  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  1832  became  a  profes8(»r  at  Meissen,  and 
wa-s  employed  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  Austrian 
government.  Ilis  most  important  work  (published  at 
the  cost  of  the  Oriental  Soc  iety  of  London)  is  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Incyclopfedic  and  Hiographic  Dictitfnary  of 
Hadschi-Clodfa  (1835-54).  The  Arabic  Anthology  of 
ThduWn  (iS29);  a  History  of  the  Arabs  (1833),  aud  the 
valuable  Concordance  to  the  Krran  (1844),  follow  next 
in  order. 

Flu'll II,  in  Michujan.  a  twp,  of  Sanilac  co.;  pop.  131. 

Flyiin*H  Lick,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Jackson  co. : 
pap.  1,211. 

Folic's,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Dooly  co. ;  pop.  971. 

Fol'kcr,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Clarke  co. :  p.  824. 

Follet’s  31ill,iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Bledsoe  co. : 
pop.  469. 

Foiida'A  Rimli,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Broadal- 
bin  ticwnship,  lulton  co. ;  pop.  987. 

Foiilciiellc',  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Washington 
co. :  pop.  4tK). 

Foote,  Andrew  Hull,  (foot,)  an  eminent  American 
naval  officer,  u.  at  New  llaven.  Conn.,  1806.  Entering 
tlie  navy  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  acomnmnder 
in  1852,  served  with  distinction  in  China  in  1856,  and 
in  1861  was  entrusted  with  the  conimand  of  the  gun¬ 
boat  flotilla  on  the  Missi.ssippi,  in  which  position  he 
rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  reiduction  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelsun,  in  1862.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a 
rear-admiral,  and  succeeded  Adin.  Dupont  iu  command 
of  the  South  Atlantic  s<)nadr<ui.  1).  1863. 

Foote.  Samuel,  an  English  dramatist,  b.  1720.  He  pos- 
sesseil  womlerful  ])Ower8  of  mimicry.  He  wrote  abt.  25 
plays,  20  of  which  have  been  published;  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  are  The  Minor.  The.  Bankrupt,  The.  OraUrrs,  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  Returned  from  Paris,  The  Liar,  The  Lame  Lover, 
and  The  Mayor  of  Garratt.  D.  1777. 

For'deiiNkjolU,  iu  Minnesota,  a  tw]).of  Otter  Tail  co. 
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Fords,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.'bf  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  Til. 

Ford«4'\i  I  le«  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Ohio  co. :  p(p.  1,457. 

For'e«t.  in  ('alifomia,  a  twp.  of  Sierra  co. ;  p^p.  748. 

Forest,  in  loiax,  a  twp.  aud  village  of  Winnebago  co.  t 
pop.  179. 

Forest,  in  T7r<7?n»n,  a  twp.  of  Bedford  co.  ;  pop.  2.809, 

Fori^st  C'ity,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Washington 
CO. ;  }mp.  81. 

Forest  Fity,  in2N>5ra.«A*o, atwp. of  Sarpyco. ;  pop.^$:^. 

Forest  Hill,  in  West  T'lrpinbi,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  l,92o. 

For'eslport,  in  iVcic  York,  a  twp.  of  Oneida  co.;  pop. 
1.276. 

Forest  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Meeker  co. ; 
poj).  315. 

For'est  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Delaware  twp., 
Sanilac  co  ;  pop.  121. 

Forest ville,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Wilson  co. ; 
pop.  9o3. 

Fork,  in  Georgia,  adistriot  of  Tlahersbam  co. ;  pop.  .306. — 
A  district  <»f  Hall  co.:  pop.  533. —  A  dij-trict  of  Putnam 
CO.;  jop.  461. —  A  district  of  Madison  co. :  pop.  397. 

Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Edmondson  co. ;  pop.  375. 

Fork,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Mecosta  co. ;  pop.  D2. 

Fork,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Anderson  co. ;  pop. 
l.,*^62. 

Fork,  in  a  dist.  of  Blount  co.\  pop.  833.  — A 

dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  798. 

Fork  <’reek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Mon  roe  co. :  p.  710. 

Fork  Uck,  in  MWt  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Webster  co. ; 
pop.  671. 

Fork  of  Pilioo,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co.; 
pop.  IP-**. 

Fork  River,  in  North  Carelina.  a  twp.  of  Wayne c<i.; 
pfyp.  800.  —  A  village  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  811. 

Fork's,  in  Kenturky,  a  prec.  of  Eetill  co. ;  pop.  1.04.5. 

Fork's*  in  Maine,  n  plantation  of  Somerset  co. ;  pup.  1,^9. 

Fi»rks  of  Flkhorii,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.;  />«;>.  1,37.5. 

Forks  of  ^  lie  Pike,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb 
CO. :  pop.  .''88. 

Fork  l'iiioil,4n  nrgtnm,  a  twp.  of  Fluvanna  co. 

2.794. 

Fornio'sa,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ; 
pop.  2.957. 

Forney**  .Torn  W.,  ifCrCne.')  an  American  j<»nrnal!st.  b. 
at  Lain  aster,  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  30.  1817.  In  1846  he 
entered  upon  the  piit>li(*Htion  of  the  Penvsyhanian.  a 
di'ily  newspaper  vhich  for  many  years  represented  the 
Democratic  party  in  that  .State.  After  acting  as  clerk 
to  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from  1852  till 
1856,  he,  in  1857,  established  the  Philadelphia  Press,  in 
6npp<»rt  of  the  Douglas  Democracy.  In  18*0  he  cobj>er- 
aled  witli  the  Republicans,  and  fn'm  1869  till  1868  held 
the  p«'8t  of  clerk  of  the  House  and  subsequently  that 
of  secretarj’  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  w  hich  he  then  resigned. 
In  l^Tl  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
de]phia,and  held  it  until  March,  187*2,  when  he  returned 
his  coiniiiission  to  President  Grant,  to  assume  a  per¬ 
fectly  independent  p«»sitioii  in  p(>litics. 

ForrosI*  Edwin,  {for'rtst,)  a  popular  American  trage¬ 
dian.  B.  in  Piiiladelphiii,  1806.  For  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  lie  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
American  stage,  and  has  also  performeii  with  eminent 
succ<*.s8  on  the  English  boards.  Macbeth,  King  Lear, 
Richard  Id.,  and  Othello,  are  among  his  ablest  Sbak- 
speariun  impersonation.s.  He  was  also  very  successful 
iu  Metamora,  The  Gladiator,  Jack  Cade,  and  other  Ameri- 


Pig.  37.  —  EDWIN  FORREST. 

can  plays,  some  of  them  written  especially  for  him. 
His  domestic  relations  were  unfortunate,  having  been 
divorced  from  bis  wife  in  1849.  Immediately  preceding 
his  death,  he  wjis  engaged  in  a  series  of  readings  from 
the  great  «lramatic  poets.  D.  Dec.  12,  1872,  leaving  a 
large  estate,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  he  lieqneatlied 
to  found  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  actors,  at  his 
country-seat  near  tlie  Delaware  at  Philadelphia.  Sfee 
Li<e  of  F.,  by  W.  R.  .Alger,  2  vols.  (Pbila.,  1877). 

Fin^lor,  Ernst  Joachim,  (foors'iiir.,  a  distinguished 
German  art-critic,  D.  ISDO.  The  principal  works  which 
have  established  his  reputation  are :  Studies  relating  to  th4 
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Hittnry  of  Modem  Mti  (1835) ;  Ze/ters  on  Pointinri  (1838) ; 
History  of  G'rmnn  A  W,  aud  Monuments  of  German  Arehi- 
lecture.  Sculpture,  und  PaiuUng  (1853);  and  .I  History 
of  lUdian  Alt  {niiSi. 

Forstor.  John,  (/<;rj'(i/r,)an  English  historian,  critic, 
and  li]ogra()hcr,  B.  at  Newcastle,  1812.  Originally  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar,  he  never  practised,  but  devoted  himself 
toacareeriu  literature.  He  conducted  the  London  ‘•Ex¬ 
aminer”  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  a  great  part 
of  which  period  lie  also  edited  the  “  foreign  Quarterly 
Review.  "  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  government  a 
Commissioner  of  Lunacy.  As  an  historian,  his  literarv 
merits  are  of  a  high  order;  his  principal  works  being 
The  StatesiiieH  of  the  CommoniveaUh  of  Knytaiui  (6th  ed.. 
186*);  Hinijruphieid  and  Historical  Kssays  (3d  ed.,  1870 1; 
and  Debates  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  (2d  ed.,  1862)! 
As  a  biographer  he  is  distinguished  by  his  Sir  John 
Eliot,  a  Biography.  1590-16:32  (1864);  'Zife  of  tt'alter 
Bimge  Zanilor  (ls68);  The  Zife  of  Charles  Diclens 
(1871-2),  the  )3th  edition  of  which  api«-aied  in  Nov.  of 
the  latter  year.  Of  Mr.  Dickens,  P.  was  the  life-long 
friend,  und  of  his  will  the  executor. 

ForHlor'ts  Store,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa 
co. ;  jaip.  1,10*. 

ForNylli.  John,  (fOr-sith',)  an  American  statesman,  n. 
at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1780.  He  graduated  at 
Priiicctoo  Coll.,  and  then  commenced  the  iiractice  of 
law  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  after  which  he  held  a  seat  for 
many  years  in  the  National  Congress.  In  1819  he  was 
sent  as  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain,  became  Governor  of 
Georgia  in  18'27,  and  held  the  secretaryship  of  state  in 
Gen.  Jackson's  administration,  1834-7,  aud  in  Mr.  Van 
Buren's,  1837—41.  D.  18*1. 

Fort  I'Hllloiiii,  in  Aiebraska,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  tVash- 
ington  co. ;  pop.  86S. 

Fort  Cft'pron,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Brevard  co. ;  pop. 
1,216. 

Fort  t'liis'well,  iu  rirptnio,  a  twp.  of  Mythe  co. ; 
pop.  4.0iU. 

Fort  in  Fl'>ri(la,  a  prec.  of  Hernanilo  co. ;  p.  O.-jS. 

Fort  1>H  viH.  in  Te-xa.%  a  vill.  of  Presidio  co. ;  pop.  Clo. 

Fort  !>♦»!  aware,  in  Deluware.  a  vill.  of  Red  Lion 
twp..  New  Custle  co. ;  pop.  153. 

Fort  l>uii'eait,  in  Texo-N,  a  precinct  of  Maverick  co.; 
pop. 

Fort  Ot'orgre,  in  FJorida^  a  prec.  of  Duval  co. :  pop.  14!^. 

Fort  O rif'tiii,  iu  Ttxas^  a  village  of  Shackletord  co. ; 
p^>p.  ‘Jy7. 

Fort  llen'ry,  in  0/<io,a  village  of  Granville  township. 
Mercer  co  ;  pop.  153. 

Fort  Leill'lli,  in  Idaho  Territory,,  a  district  of  Lemhi 
co. :  37. 

Fort  MemI,  in  Florida,,  a  prec.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  1,1^9. 

Fort  iu  S.  CU/o/ irui,  a  twj).  of  York  o<>. ;  2.473. 

Fort  F^^r  ry«  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  (>01. 

Fortress  .Yloiiroe',  in  a  twp.  of  Elizabeth 

City  CO. ;  pop.  689. 

Fort  K(\v'nol«lH,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  district  of 
Pueblo  co, ;  pop.  54. 

Fort  sSo4»tt,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Bourbon  co. ;  4,174. 

Fort  Kliaw,  in  J/onf<i»4a  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  co. ;  j)op.  473. 

Fort  .S|>riii$;'9  in  trest  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Greenbrier 

CO. ;  ynl. 


Fort  Mt<»i‘k'toit,  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Pre.sidioco.:  p.458. 

Fort  viile,  iu  Indiana,  a  village  of  Vernon  township, 
Hancock  CO.;  pop.  3»7. 

Fort  Wallace,  in  A'ansajf,  a  twp  of  Wallace  co. ;  p.  396 

Fort  Wingate,  in  ycxo  dlexico,  a  prec.  of  Valencia 
CO. ;  }>op.  464. 

F<»rt  Yuma,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Diego  co, ; 
pop.  331-  I 

For'waril,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Allegheny  co. ;  i 
pop.  1,*3(K>. 

Foster,  mephen  C  ,  (/d.^Vt<r,)a  popular  American  song- 1 
writer  aiul  musical  coui|)o»cr,  B.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1826; 
n.  in  New  York  city  ia  1864.  Among  the  finest  of  his! 
many  well-known  melodies  are  those  of  Old  Fjlks  of! 
Home;  ^ViUie,  ire  hate  Missed  l'"tt.  Ac.  | 

FoH'ter's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,200. , 

Foster's,  in  TenuessFc.  a  of  ila3’W4)od  co.;  p.  1,112. 

Foster's  Cbapel,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  ol  Bloimt  co. ; 
pop.  310- 

Fos lervi  lie,  in  TVirneavee,  a  dist  of  Rutherford  co. ; 


pttp.  1.427. 

Fouclier  Fa  Fave,  {foo^ha\)  in  Arkansas,  a  twp. 
of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  403. 

Foiiii'taiii^  in  a  twp  of  Monroe  co. ;  2,977. 

Fountain,  in  Minnesota,  is  township  of  Pillniore  co.; 


pop.  1, 012. 

F<Miii'tain  (Intermittent).  {Physics.)  The  name 
given  totho.se  fountains  the  flow  of  which  ceases  and 
recommences  at  regular  intervals.  Near  the  Lake  of 
Como  tliere  is  a  fountain  which,  three  limes  a  day,  in¬ 
creases  and  diminishes  ;  Pliny  tiie  Younger  makes  men 
tion  of  it  in  the  30th  Epistle  of  his  4th  Book.  In  Savoy, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  exists  the  thuntain  ; 
of  Wanders,  one  which  fl«iws,  stops,  and  reflows  twice  j 
in  an  hour ;  when  the  flow  is  about  to  begin  a  bubbling 
noise  is  heard,  and  then  the  water  escapes  on  three 
sides,  forming  jets,  the  height  of  whicli  increases  at  j 
first,  and  then  successively  diminishes.  Tlje  wafer,  after 
springing  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  stops  for  tlie  spucej 
of  two.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples. 
In  order  to  explain  such  plienomena,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  spring  reached  by  a  pipe,  or  by  any  natural  pa.s- 
sage  (o)  to  a  reservoir  (M),  from  whence  it  can  escapej 
only  by  a  passage  (a,  6,  c)  forming  a  siphon.  The' 
water  ^cumulates  in  the  reservoir  until  the  level  of' 
the  water  reaches  the  curvature  of  the  siplion;  the; 
fountain  then  commences  to  flow  by  the  orifice  (c),  but  [ 
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if  the  siphon  lie  al  lowed  to  let  more  wafer  escape  at  one 
time  than  is  received  from  the  spring  by  tlie  reservoir, 
the  latter  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  flow  ceases  until 
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the  level  of  the  curvature  is  again  reached.  Tlie  inter-] 
inittent  fountain  used  in  scientific  laboratories  is  alto¬ 
gether  ditfeieiit  from 
the  natural  objeclsof 
the  same  name;  it 
was  invented  by  Stur- 
mius,  and  consists  of 
a  vessel  (.\),  closed 
by  a  glass  stopple, 
and  cemented  upon  a 
piece  <>f  brass  jiro- 
vided  witli  tliree  lato- 
rnl  spouts,  D  D'.  The 
whole  is  supported 
by  a  tube  B,  wliich 
opens  into  the  in¬ 
terior  )>art  of  the 
vessel  A.  This  tube 
is  terminated  at  its 
other  extremity  by  a 
basil,  ami  sustained 
by  a  tri]i(Hl.  The 
w  holeajipanitus  rests 
upon  a  basin,  C.  ]ier- 
colated  by  a  little 
liole  in  its  centre. 

The  vessel  A  being 
filled  with  water  as 
far  as  tlie  level  of  the 
pipe  B.  the  efflux 
take.s  place  by  the 
spouts  l>  1)';  the  fall¬ 
ing  water  becomes  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  tlie 
Iwsin  C,  and  is  re¬ 
placed  by  air  brought 
liv  the  tube  B  ;  but, 
if  the  little  orifice 
bored  in  the  basin  be 
insnffii  ieiit  for  its  ex- 
baiistiou,  the  water 
by  increatving  ob-  Fig.  39. 

structs  tlie  inferior  STURMIUS’ INTERMITTENT  FOUNT.UN. 
part  of  the  pipe  B, 

and.  as  the  air  can  no  longer  enter  in  K,  the  efflux 
cea.scs  until  the  extremity  of  the  pij>e  B  is  allowed  to 
heeome  disengaged  from  tlie  water,  aud  the  air  again 
permitted  to  reenter. 

FoiiiitHin  City,  in  iri.<;consin,  a  village  of  Buffalo 
CO. ;  pop.  867. 

Foiiiilaiii  Crook,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquoi.s  co.; 
pop.  603 

Fountain  Cirroon,in  Illinois,  a  twp. of  Hancock  co.; 
pop.  1.475. 

Fountain  Groon,  iu  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of 
Shu  Fete  co.;  pop.  562. 

Fonqnot.NTroLAS,MARQCis  de  Bflle-Isle,  ( /ho-Jfc/p,')  a 
celel'Hiled  French  finance  minister,  B.  in  Paris,  1615, 
became  in  1650  Attorney-General  of  the  Parliament  cf 
Paris,  and  two  years  afterwards  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  capacity  lie  dissi¬ 
pated  niilliniis  of  fi*ancs  on  himself  and  his  favorites 
and  pensioners  —  needy  literary  men  of  whom  Pelisson 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tyjie.  Falling  into  disgmee 
witli  Louis  XIV.,  on  account  of  his  prodigality  and 
sumptuous  mode  of  life,  vieing  in  splendor  with  that 
of  the  court  aimo.st.  F.  was  arrested  in  luol  (at  the  in¬ 
stance.  as  has  l*een  supposed,  of  his  rival  Colbert);  and. 
after  a  trial  which  lasted  during  three  years,  was  cou- 
demned  to  iniprisoninent  for  life.  D.  1680.  F  a  liest 
trait  WHS  his  patronage  of  letters,  and  constant  fidelity 
to  his  friends  und  parasites. 

Font’Olie,  in  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  601. 

Fnnr-.M  i  lo,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co.  1,817. 

F<ntr- Yi  i  lo,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Dunklin  co. ;  pop.  830. 

Four- .Mile,  in  yehraska,  a  twp.  of  Otoe  co. ;  peg).  571. 

Fonr-Mile,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co. ; 
pop.  l,93o. 

Fnnr-Mile,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop. 
611. 

Fonr-Mile  Fnii(Uiig:,iu  /Vortc/a,  a  precinct  ofWal- 
ton  CO. ;  /  op.  768. 

Fourth  Fniid,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Coweta  co.;  po7>. 
1.174. 

Fontche's,  {fooch'^,)  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  De 
Kalb  Co. ;  pop.  464, 

Fox,  in  Missouri,  a  tw’p.  of  McDonald  co. ;  pop.  529. 

Fox  9  iu  Fennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  443. 
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Fox  Famp^,  in  a  district  of  Rutherford  co.; 

)>op.  1,758. 

Fox  Creek,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  8.'j9. 
—  A  twi>.  of  Randolph  co. ;  jtop.  972. 

Fox  MillH.in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co. ;  pop.  720. 

Fox  River,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  White  co. ;  jn,p.  1,867. 

Fox's  lloil^e,  in  Tennessee,  k  district  of  Maury  co.; 
pop.  5.58. 

Fox  Spring's,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Fleming 

CO.;  pop.  480, 

Foxtowii,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop. 
1,872. 

Fox  Town,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  640. 

Frai'ley,  in  /Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Schuylkill 
CO.;  pop.  1,322. 

Fruiioe.  The  year  1870,  whose  record  forms  so  event¬ 
ful  and  calamitous  a  page  in  the  military  history  of 
France,  was  ushered  in,  strangely  enough, auiid  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  unnsnally  promising  kind  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  that  country.  Tlie  mass  of  the  people  had 
long  appeared  contented  and  peaceful ;  but  a  numerous 
section  of  the  better  educated  classes  had  not  ceased 
to  agitate  for  more  faithful  organs  of  public  opinion 
than  were  to  be  found  in  a  heavily-shackled  press  and 
in  legislative  clianiliers  too  readily  siiliservient  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  and  Napoleon  III.  chose  pre¬ 
cisely  tlie  commencement  of  1870  as  a  fitting  moment 
for  giving  satisfaction  to  tin's  demand.  Tlie  result  was 
that  in  the  first  days  of  January  a  change  of  cabinet 
took  place,  and  there  accedt*d  to  power  a  liberal  and 
reforming  ministry  conipose<i  of  men  who.  if  not  of 
greater  political  talent,  at  least  afforded  higher  moral 
guarantees  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  office  since  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Empire.  Tlieir  nn>8ion  was  to 
close  the  era  of  “  personal  government,”  as  it  was 
called,  and  by  a  faithful  application  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  to  rally  around  tlie  throne  the  large 
section  of  intelligent  Frenchmen  who  had  hitherto 
held  aloof  from  or  openly  opposed  the  imperial  form 
of  government.  It  wa.s  on  their  part  a  tardy  but  well 
justified  acceptince  of  a  power  w'hich,  tliongh  now 
legally  exerci.sed,  had  been  founded  some  twenty  years 
before,  amid  scenes  of  audacious  violence  and  u.surpa- 
tion.  So  rapidly  did  the  new  ministry  proceed  to  give 
effect  to  the  principles  they  were  pledged  to  promote, 
that  in  the  month  of  May  which  followed  tbeir  ad¬ 
vent  to  office,  the  French  people  were  called  upon  to 
sanction  or  refuse,  by  a  general  vote,  the  promulgation 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  new  edition  of  tlie  Constitu¬ 
tion,  largely  modified  in  the  sense  of  popular  liberty 
and  self-government.  It  may  l>e  fairly  preMimed  that 
in  consenting  to  this  further  limitation  of  bis  power 
in  the  State,  Napoleon  III.  desired  not  merely  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  popular  wish  for  a  larger  measure  of  Ireedom,  hut 
also  to  ciieck  tlie  spread  of  any  opinion,  republican  or 
other,  hostile  lo  the  interests  of  his  own  family.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  he  h<*pe  to  pro¬ 
vide,  when  liis  own  demise  should  take  place,  for  the 
peaceful  accession  of  his  son  to  the  throne.  Ulie  coun¬ 
try  responded  conllally  to  the  appeal  of  the  new  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  crown,  and  by  7,5UO,lK)0  affinnalive  votes 
approved  the  constitutional  changes  proposed.  As  the 
maintenance  in  the  State  of  the  imperial  family  was 
the  basis  of  these  amended  organic  laws,  this  vote  was 
virtually  a  new'  consecration  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
MTien  this  wislied-for  vote  was  obtained,  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  thunks  to  the  beneficent 
principle  of  free  exchanges,  was  arrived  at  a  pitch  un¬ 
known  before;  and  the  hope  seemed  justified  that 
>' ranee  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  progress, 
and  devote  herself,  in  the  enjoynient  of  popular  institu¬ 
tions,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  But  an 
iiiscrutHble  Frovidence  ha<l  ordained  otherwise.  An 
event,  certainly  unexpected  hut  not  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see.  came  rudely  to  dispel  all  such  illusion  ;  and  a  few 
sliort  weeks  after  the  plebiscilum  the  French  peoj)le, 
owing  to  the  mingled  arrogance  and  fully  of  their 
rulers,  were  hurried  unprepared  into  a  terrible  and  dis¬ 
astrous  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ihe  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  tlu»  supremacy  m 
Germany,  which  took  jilace  in  1866  and  was  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  latter  power  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
gave  rise  in  tlie  following  year  to  the  question  of  the 
Luxemburg  between  Friissia  and  France.  Owing  to 
tlie  intervention  of  England  and  Russia,  war  between 
the  two  countries  was  then  averted;  but  F’lame  fell 
herself  aggrieved  at  the  stidilen  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  governments  from 
that  time  lorward  were  of  so  constraineil  a  natuie  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  their  final  rupture,  should  any 
new  cause  of  dissension  lie  found.  Prussia  therefore 
had  been  actively  preparing  lor  a  contest  which 
seemed  inevitable;  France  bad  appeared  to  be  doing  the 
same,  aud  the  fears  of  Kiiiope  that  peace  between  the 
two  countries  would  ere  long  be  broken  were  soon  to 
.be  realize.}.  By  the  sjiring  of  1870,  the  warlike  ;  repa¬ 
rations  ot  tlie  German  power  had  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  completion,  while  those  of  Fmnee  were  much 
less  perfect.  She  had  indeed  i»rovided  her  aimy  with 
Cha.-'sepols  —  the  best  infantry  gun  yet  ]iroduced  — 
and  with  batteries  oi  ntiiraiileuses,  a  new  arm  of  w  hich 
great  things  were  expected;  hut  her  army  of  reserve 
was  still  to  be  organized,  her  arsenals  were  illy  pro- 
vid'  d  with  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  vote  on  the 
constitutional  question,  in  which  the  army  had  takeu 
part,  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had  scarcely  250.000 
men  under  arms.  —  Such  was  the  po.^ition  of  affairs 
wlieii,  early  in  July,  information  suddenly  reached 
Paris  that  Prussia  was  unofficially  negotiating  to  place 
the  Prince  of  llohenzollern,  a  meml>er  of  the  Prussian 
royal  family,  on  the  then  vacant  throne  of  Spain.  The 
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French  goTernment  immediately  took  umbrage  at 
the  idea  that  the  sceptre  of  Charles  the  Fifth  might 
possiidy  i>as'<  into  the  hands  of  a  Prussian  prince/* 
and  demanded  the  instant  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious 
candidature.  .<fler  some  hesitation,  this  was  virtaally 
acconled  by  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  the  Spanish  am- 
bas-iador  at  Paris  declared,  on  the  part  of  his  own  gov- 
erniuent,  that  the  negotiations  with  the  Prince  of 
llohenzoiterii  had  been  al>andoued;  but  as  the  king  of 
Prussia  refus  -d.  when  asketl,  to  take  any  engagement 
that  the  candidature  tlius  withdrawn  should  not  at 
84vue  future  time  be  rtutewed,  Krauce  decided,  unhap- 1 
pily  f«>r  herself,  to  luike  <»f  this  refusal  a  cams  belli.' 
Strenuous  efforts  we)*e  made  at  the  last  hour  to  induce* 
her  to  postpone,  if  luit  for  a  ilay  longer,  her  declaration ' 
of  hostilities,  and  Austria  and  Kiigland  joined  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  energ'tic  representatitms  in  this  sense;' 
but  the  French  government  would  brook  no  deljiy,  and; 
their  diplomatic  agent  at  Berlin  made  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  against  Prussia  on  the  lUth  of  July. 
Troops  were  now  Imrricd  forward  to  the  German  fr«iu- 
tier  and  skittered  over  the  whole  country  between 
Strasburgand  M'tz,  and  th3  Em|»eror  arrived  at  the 
last-named  fortress  on  the  2Stli  of  July  ;  but  owing  to 
the  confusion  that  already  i)revailed  in  the  French 
camp,  no  aggressive  measure  against  Prussia  was  found 
practicable  before  the  2d  of  August.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  German  forces  were  being  nipidly  concentrated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ritine,  l>etween  Mayence  andCarls- 
ruhe,  preparing  tlieiuselves,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  able  and  experienced  chiefs,  to  strike  those  de¬ 
cisive  blows  whicii  in  one  short  month  were  to  break 
the  pow  *r  of  France,  and  leave  the  road  to  her  capital 
without  a  defence.  —  Before  we  proceed  briefly  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  military  operations  tliat  ensued,  a  glance  at 
the  res|>ectivs  strength  of  the  belligerent  forces  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  It  seems,  from  ofticial  documents,  j 
that  the  hostile  armies  assembled  on  tlie  31st  of  July| 
were  compt>st»d  as  follows:  On  the  side  of  France,  the! 

Army  .of  the  Kliina  *’  consisted  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  j 
under  the  orders  of  Genenil  Boiirbaki,  and  seven  cor]>s> 
d'armee,  presenting  an  effective  force  of  about  2l0,0U0[ 
men,  2*>t  cannon  and  138  mitniilleuses ;  but  the  6th! 
Corps  (.Marshal  Caurol>ert),  numbering  34,500  men,  com- j 
prising  the  reserves  ofartillery,  of  chivalry,  and  the  mil-j 
itary  train,  hid  not  yet  quitted  their  camp  at  Chalons.! 
If  we  take  into  accouut  the  French  troops  engagedl 
ahroid,  ill  Algeria,  the  Colonics,  and  the  Papal  States.' 
together  with  those  doing  garrison  duty  in  the  large  I 
towns  of  France,  we  arrive  at  a  total  which  does  not 
exceed  bOiMl  effective  combatants.  The  Emperor  re-f 
tained  the  chief  command  in  his  own  hands,  Marshal 
LelKBiif  Jicting  a**  major-gimeral  of  the  forces.  As  regards 
Prussia,  her  Staff  Report  8huw.s  that  her  available 
troops  at  the  same  dale  wer**  divided  into  throe  distinct 
armies  —  the  1st  commanded  by  Gen.  Steinmelz;  the 
2d  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles;  and  the  3d  by  the 
Crown  Princo  of  Prussia;  —  the  whole,  including  cer- 
tiiin  auxiliary  bodies  of  troops,  offering  an  aggregate 
of  462.3  K)  fiK)t-Suldier3.  5C.6»K)  horse,  and  1584  cannon, 
under  the  g^'uenil  command  of  the  most  eminent  strat¬ 
egist  of  the  time.  Marshal  von  Moltke.  It  should  here 
be  mtMitioned  that  the  independent  states  of  Southern 
Germany — Bavari:i,  WUrtemburg,  and  the  Duchy 
of  B.iden  —  had  made  c«*mmon  cause  with  Prussia 
against  France  from  the  moment  war  was  declare<l,  and 
hatl  immediately  placed  their  respective  armies  at  her 
disposition.  Their  first  contingents  are  comprised  in 
the  enumeration  of  German  forces  just  given ;  but  if  w'c 
add  their  various  armies  of  reserve  to  those  of  Prussia, 
and  include  the  strength  of  the  armies  already  in  the 
field,  we  arrive  at  the  enormous  tt»tal  of  1,183, tXK)  men. 
In  view  of  this  great  disparity  of  force,  there  remained 
to  Prance  the  resource  of  calling  immediately  into 
active  service  La  Garde  Xationale  Mt/hile — an  army  of 
reserve  numbering,  on  paper,  about  1,000,000  men ;  but 
this  army  w:is  of  recent  creation,  illy  organized,  and 
almost  entirely  unequipped,  so  that  it  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  atonce  regarded  as  an  effective  military  element. 
It  only  remains  to  be  added  that,  thus  illy  prepared 
herself,  France  entered  upon  (he  struggle  without  a 
singleally. — Hostilities  began  on  the  2d  of  .August,  with 
an  appearance  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  Frencli,  for 
they  attacked  and  took  Siarbruck,  driving  out  the 
feeble  Prussian  garrison  that  had  bi^en  left  there ;  but 
almost  immediately  the  Germans  advanced  in  large 
mjisses,  attacked  the  French  at  AVeissenhnrg,  Forbacli, 
Woerth,and  Reischoefen  before  they  had  time  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  foives,  and  in  every  case  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  French  arms.  Ueischoereu,  fonght  on 
the  6th  of  .August,  wiia  most  gallantly  contested  by  the 
French,  but  Marshal  MacMahon,  whose  corps,  4(i,000 
strong,  was  engaged  on  that  occasion,  was  utterly  over 
whelmed  by  the  enormously  superior  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  continue  his  retreat  as  far  as 
Chalons,  leaving  the  |>ass;iges  of  the  Vosges  open  to  the 
invading  army.  Having  by  these  engagements  driven 
back  the  French  from  the  advanceii  positions  they  had 
taken  up,  and  inflicted  upon  them  heavy  losses,  the 
German  for'es,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  to  the  attack  of  the  French  corps 
assembled  in  the  neighlH>rhood  of  Metz  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Riz;iii)e,  u|)on  w’liom  had  now  de¬ 
volved  the  com  maud  in  chief  of  the  army.  Bazainc, 
closely  pre.ssed  by  the  1st  and  2il  German  armies,  under 
Prince  Freilerick  Charles  and  Steinmetz,  essayed  to 
cross  the  Moselle  and  fall  hack  in  the  direction  of  Ver¬ 
dun.  This  ulovement  the  Germans  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  prevent,  and  then  ensued  a  series  of  engagements 
at  Berny,  Gravelotte.  St.  Privat,  Jaumont,  and  con¬ 
tiguous  localities,  which  were  the  must  brilliant  of 
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the  whole  war.  The  losses  <»f  the  Germans,  particn-j 
larly  at  Gravelotte  and  St.  Piival.  where  their  adversa¬ 
ries  enjoyed  immense  advantages  »d  position,  were  great 
in  the  extreme ;  those  of  the  French  were  proportion¬ 
ately  less;  but  as  Bazaine  abandoned  bis  pnject  of  a 
retrograde  movement,  and  returned  to  his  position  j 
und?rthe  wallsoi  Metz,  wi’liere  he  was  instantly  hemmed 
in  by  the  Germans,  the  latter  must  be  considered  to 
have  achieved  the  immeiliate  purpo.'^e  for  which  they 
fought.  —  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mo.selle,  .^lacMahon  was  busy  reorganiz¬ 
ing  his  corps  d'annee  at  CImbiiis.  and  incorpi»ratiug  all 
the  reinforcements  that  rcHche<l  hiiii  from  Paris  orelse- 
wliere.  .At  length,  towanls  the  end  of  August,  he 
quitted  Chalons  at  the  head  of  a  force  niimberiug  about 
1W,0UU  men,  and  advauced  by  lorced  marches  on  Sedan, 
where  the  Emperor  was  awaiting  him,  the  intention 
being  to  march  thence  to  the  release  of  B;izaiiie,  whom 
secret  agents,  sent  across  the  Prussian  lines,  w  ere  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  .MacMahon’s  advance.  But  MacMahon  was 
closely  hdlowed  by  the  Cd  German  army,  under  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  movements  «»f  the 
latter  obliged  the  French  commander  t<*give  him  battle 
urder  the  walls  of  S-dan,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
place  a  considerable  body  of  Germans,  chiefly  Bavari¬ 
ans,  had  with  great  foresight  l»eeu  concentrated.  The 
engagement  lasted  two  days,  the  3lst  of  August  and 
l&t  of  September.  Early  on  the  second  day  MacM.dion 
fell,  dangerously  wounded,  and  (he  command  devolved 
on  General  Ducrot,  who  an  hour  after  yielded  it  to 
General  AVimpfen.  just  arrived  from  Algeria.  This  of¬ 
ficer,  seeing  the  force  under  his  orders  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Germans,  and  the  position  of  Sedan 
completely  untenable  against  modern  artillery,  decided 
to  force  a  pas.sage  at  the  head  of  liis  best  troops  across 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor  of 
liis  Intention.  But  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  never  en¬ 
tirely  relinquished  the  direction  of  tlie  French  forces, 
refused  his  assent,  and  ordering  the  white  flag  to  be 
hoisted  on  the  walls  of  Sedan,  lie  sent  instructions  to 
General  Winipfen  to  treat  with  the  Pru.«sian  command¬ 
ers  for  the  surrender  of  the  jilace  and  the  French  forces 
it  contained,  himself  and  staff  included.  The  general 
refused  at  first  to  obey,  but  finally  complied  with  this 
unexpected  order;  tho  iTnssians  took  military  posses¬ 
sion  of  8edan,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  defeated  army, 
of  some  90, (XK)  men,  j)asscd  as  prisoners  of  war  behind 
the  German  lines.  —  The  news  of  this  immense  disaster 
for  the  French  arms  reached  Paris  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  J?epteinl»er ;  the  population,  exasperated  at  the 
previous  defeats  of  the  army  and  the  obvious  incapa¬ 
city  of  the  goxernment,  broke  into  revolution  on  the 
next  day.  A  group  of  deputies,  chiefly  members  for  the 
capital,  assumed  immediately  the  title  of  “Government 
of  the  National  Defence,"  under  the  presidency  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Trocliu,  a  soldier  of  repute,  whoa  short  time  be¬ 
fore  had  lieen  named  military  governor  of  Paris;  the 
fall  of  the  empire  was  instantly  proclaimed,  and  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  govoiTimeiit  set  up  in  its  stead.  Tro- 
chu's  ])rincipal  colleagues  in  this  assumption  of  power 
were  MM.  Jules  F.avre,  Gambetta,  Picard,  Gamier, 
PagAs  General  Le  Flo,  and  Admiral  F'auricbon.  No 
armed  opposition  was  anywhere  offered  to  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  for  tiie  Imperialists  disappeared  as 
if  by  enchantment,  and  for  the  first  time  in  French 
history  the  form  of  government  In  F'ranco  was  changed 
by  the  people  of  Paris  without  the  slightest  effusion  of 
blood.  By  the  defeat  and  capture  of  .MacMahon's  army 
at  Sedan,  tlie  road  to  Paris  was  thrown  completely  open, 
onu  division  only,  that  of  General  Viiioy,  escH{>ing  the 
common  fate,  and  making  good  its  retreat  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  AVhile,  therefore,  the  forces  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  about  250,000  men,  continued  the  blockade  of 
Bazainc's  aniiy  under  tho  walls  of  Metz,  the  bulk  of  the 
German  troops  marched  rapidly  on  Paris;  on  the  I8lh 
of  September  their  lines  ol  investment  around  it  were 
complete,  and  then  began  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sieges  in  the  annals  of  war.  Unfortunately  lor  the 
FTeuch,  Paris  contained  but  few  regular  tn>ops,  and 
these  were  of  interior  quality.  Nevertheless,  General 
Ducrot  leil  a  portion  of  them  on  the  next  day,  the  19th 
of  September,  against  the  Germans  who  w’ere  taking  up 
position  behind  the  heights  of  Chatillon  to  cover  the 
road  to  A'ersailles,  whore  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  fix 
his  headquarters;  but  tlie  result  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  Germans,  as  usual,  made  a  free  use  of  their 
artillery,  in  which  arm  their  assailants  were  peculiarly 
weak,  and  the  FVench  troops,  throw  n  into  coufu.siou  by 
the  heavy  discharge.*?,  finally  turned  and  fled.  Aggrcj>- 
sive  measures  from  within  had  coiiseijiiently  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  time:  the  Germans  proceeded  lei<undy 
to  construct  the  batteries  of  long-range  guns  w  hich, at 
a  later  period,  w  ere  to  lK>ml»ard  Paris,  and  the  scene  of 
active  operations  was  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Loire.  The  capitulation  at  Sedan  had  left 
France  without  an  army  in  the  field :  and  as  the  terms 
of  peace  offered  soon  after  on  the  side  <»f  Germany  by 
Count  Bismarck  to  the  new  government  were  deemed 
unacceptable  by  the  latter,  new  forces  were  instantly 
needed  for  the  continiuince  of  the  struggle.  Two  dele-| 
gates  were  therefore  sent  to  the  town  of  Tours  with  the! 
nussiou  to  raise  the  uninvaded  parts  of  the  country  and  ! 
give  to  new  levies  a  military  organization.  A  month  j 
elapsed  ere  their  utter  unfitness  for  the  task  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  then  M.  Gainhetta  had  to  l>e  dispatched 
from  Paris  on  the  same  errand.  Paris  being  now  closely 
invested,  he  left  by  night  in  a  balloon,  armed  with  full 
pow'ers  a.s  minister  of  war  in  the  provinces,  and  to  his 
efforts  was  mainly  due  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Dniwing  his  men  from  every  available  part  of  France, 
and  his  munitions  of  war  from  the  sea-board  and  the 
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sonthem  provinces,  be  soon  organized  a  respectable 
f«»rre  on  the  l»anks  of  the  I^oire,  and  another  to  operate 
in  the  north,  the  ultimate  object  of  both  being  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  Before  he  arrived  at 
Tours,  on  the  9th  of  October,  Orleans  bad  been  occupied 
by  a  Bavarian  corps  under  the  orders  of  (leneral  Von 
(ler  Tann,  who  had  e  asily  vanquished  at  Artenay  an  ill- 
organized  IkkIv  of  French  tnK>ps,  under  General  Lam- 
otierouge.  unwisely  sent  to  oppose  his  advance.  The 
troops  defeated  at  Artenay  fell  l»ack  on  La  Ferte  S^t. 
Auhin,  and  passed  under  the  conin.aiid  of  General 
d'Aurelles  do  Paladines.  whom  Gambetta  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  torces  he  procec‘ded  to  organize  behind  the 
Loire.  Fimullaneously  with  these  formations,  men 
were  lieing  assembled  and  armed  in  the  east  of  France,  ' 
under  General  Cambriels.  and  in  the  west  under  Breton  j 
<»fficers  wlio  had  recently  quitted  the  service  of  the  I 
PoiK?.  The  first  aggressive  movement  of  the  new  army 
of  the  Loire  w;is  to  lie  against  the  torces  occupying  Or-  , 
leans,  but  it  was  retarded  by  M.  Thiers'  j'as.^age  across 
the  country.  This  veteran  statesn:an  had  palriolirally 
acceptetl  a  mission  from  the  Government  of  the  4th  of 
September  to  visit  the  princij-al  courts  of  Europe,  in-  j 
eluding  that  of  Russia,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  i 

neutral  powers  to  interfere  dij'lomatically,  and  arrest  ! 

the  further  progress  of  the  German  arms;  but  he  bad  < 
elicit€*d  nothing  l»eyoud  barren  proles.si<»n.s  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  was  now  on  the  r<>ad  to  A'ci.'^ailles  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  if  i>o.<&ible,  an  armistice  as  a  preliminary  to 
overtures  lor  peace.  But  here  again  his  efforts  were  j 
diKiined  to  lie  unsuccessful.  M  Idle  he  was  engaged  in 
his  enterprise  there  arrived  at  Versailles  the  news  that  j 
Metz  had  capitulated,  and  that  the  army  under  Marshal  | 
B.izaine,  100,000  strong,  had  surrendered  as  prisoners  | 
of  war.  This  momentous  event,  whether  brought  al^out 
by  treachery,  incom|>etence,  or  sheer  neces.'ity,  turned  I 
the  scale  decisively  against  France:  for  it  set  free  the  ! 
forces  under  Priuce  Frederjck  Charles,  estimated  at  i 
2.*iO,0o0  men,  to  operate  agnin.^t  the  newly-organized  ; 
French  levies ;  and  as  Strusburg  had  fallen  on  the  28th 
of  St'piember,  Paris  was  now  the  only  renmining  place 
of  strength  whose  resistance  could  justify  a  pndonga- 
tion  of  the  war.  Nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Paris  could  l»e  much  longer  protracted.  Its 
vast  i>opulHtion,  exceeding  1,7(>0,000  in  number,  was 
already  suffering  from  the  rigors  of  the  siege,  and  in¬ 
ternal  troubles  addi^l  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ; 
for  the  Red  Republican  section  chose  this  very  monient, 
while  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  w'ere  in  pro¬ 
gress,  to  attempt  the  overtlm>w  of  the  Government  of 
the  National  Defence  in  favor  of  the  noisy  band  of 
Socialists  who  were  to  form  at  a  later  jieriml  the  Com¬ 
mune  of  Paris.  Their  project  was  frustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  the  more  respectable  National  Guards  ;  but, 
coupled  w'ith  the  surrender  of  Metz,  it  encoiiniged.  its 
might  have  beeu  foreseen.  Count  Bismarck  to  reject  the 
propositions  of  M.  Thiers,  and  the  negotiations  accord¬ 
ingly  fell  through.  The  failure  of  M.  Thiers  liecaroe 
known  at  Tours  on  the  0th  of  Noveml>er,  and  on  the  j 
9th  the  movement  projected  by  Oamlietta  agai»st  Or¬ 
leans  was  carried  into  execution.  General  Von  der 
Tann,  smblciily  assailed  by  v;o*tIy  superior  forces,  was  | 
conipelied  to  evacuate  Orleans  in  all  haste,  leaving  2,<KX)  ! 

prisoners  and  2  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  This  j 
event,  cant'd  the  l>att)e  of  Coulommiers,  constitutes  j 
the  most  decided  victory  gained  over  the  Germans  i 
during  the  whole  war,  and  some  persons  have  surmised  > 
that  if  it  had  beeu  iniinediately  followed  up  by  tlie 
French  army  of  tlie  Loire,  in  a  nipid  march  on  Paris, 
the  siege  of  the  latter  place  might  have  been  raised. 

But  the  French  forces  were  prolmbly  deemed  by  their 
commander  too  ill-organized,  too  little  inured  to  war 
for  so  great  an  enterprise;  he  contented  himself  there¬ 
fore  with  taking  up  a  defensive  position  at  Orleans, 
and  the  enormous  masses  of  German  troops  that 
were  concentnited  a  few  days  after  in  his  front  i 
showed  how  formidable  were  the  ol»stac]es  be  would 
have  bad  to  encounter  had  he  quitted  his  base  of  oi>ern- 
tions,  and  led  his  hastily-equipped  troops  against  the  ^ 
veteran  German  legions  that  guarded  on  every  side  the  i 
road  to  the  capital.  —  The  present  generation  1ms  wit-  i 
nessed  few  spectacles  of  a  more  dramatic  kind  than  the 
methodical,  implacable  march  of  the  German  allies 
across  Fmnce  during  the  late  war.  It  w  jis  a  veritable  1 
avalanche  of  armed  men,  but  an  avnlanche  whose  j 
progress  was  measured  aud  controlled  with  the  utmost  | 

rig‘r  and  ]>reci8ion.  After  4  months  passed  in  impor-  [ 

taut  battles  and  sieges,  they  now  occupied  at  least  one- 
third  of  France,  ami  disposed  of  no  less  than  14  corps 
d'annee,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Guard  and 
seveml  auxiliary  bodies.  Aronml  Paris  were  concen¬ 
trated  six  of  these  corps,  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  tliree 
divisions  of  cavalry;  the  enormous  remainder  was 
available  for  active  operations  in  the  field,  and  more 
than  sufficed  tocheek  the  efforts  of  the  Fi'ench  defence. 
OnthelaIlofStra.'<burgat  theendofSeptemb  r, General 
TonWenler,w  ho  had  conducted  the  siege,  led  his  torces 
across  the  Vosges,  driving  back  the  troops  of  the  French 
General  Cambriels  on  Besancon.  and  advauced  a.**  far  ns  * 

Dijon,  where  ho  was  eshtblislied  on  the  31st  October,  * 

dominating  the  country  around  him.  AVhen  Metz  ca¬ 
pitulated,  the  powerful  army  that  had  blocked  Bazaine  i 

was  divided  into  three  separate  commands;  that  of  ' 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  which  at  once  started  l«y  . 

forced  marches  for  the  valley  of  the  Loire;  that  of  Gen-  * 

ei-al  Manteuffel,  composed  of  the  1st  and  8th  corps,  ‘ 

which  marched  north wanl ;  and  a  thini,  which  took  up 
an  intermediate  position  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  ready  ' 
to  a<lvnnce  towards  Paris  or  towards  Dijon,  towards  the 
north  or  towanls  the  Ivoire,  as  circnmsiauces  might  de¬ 
cide.  ThU  disposition  of  force  was  soon  to  produce  its  i 
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DAtTiral  effect,  and  the  rest  of  the  winter  CAinpai^  maT 
be  briedy  told.  The  arniT  of  Prince  Frederick  C  harles. 
tiDited  to  the  divisions  commanded  by  General  Von  der 
Tann  and  tlie  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  not  only  sncceetied 
in  Ini-^tratirig  the  must  enerceiic  attempts  of  tlie  de¬ 
fence  organized  in  the  valley  »»f  the  lx.ire.  but  reoci  upied 
Orleans,  captured  Tours,  and  hnallT,  altera  series  of 
operntious  ^%hich  extended  over  two  months,  drove  the 
French  army  under  Chanzy,  after  severe  fighting,  from 
the  Loire  first  to  YendOnie,  and  finally  westward  to  Le 
Mans,  where  a  decisive  Imttle  was  fought  on  the  lOlh 
January,  1^7l,  in  w  hich  the  Gt^rniaus,  putting  forth  all 
their  strength,  succeedeil  in  achie%iug  the  diMTcmfituie 
of  Chanzy 's  army.  The  mission  confided  to  Prince 
Fre^lerick  Charles  and  the  forces  under  his  c«*mniand 
was  thus  fully  accomplished,  but  not  without  gr»'ut  ex¬ 
ertions  and  cHjually  great  sacrifices ;  lor  the  French 
chiefs  di>playeU  in  this  CHni|>aign  on  the  Loire  a  fer¬ 
tility  of  resource  and  tenacity  of  purpose  equal  to  that  of 
thei^rmans,  and  which,  if  exhi.  iu*d  e-arlier  in  the  war,  i 
might  have  iiKidified,  if  not  changed,  tiie  complexion 
of  events.  But  it  wjis  now  too  late,  and  their  nu^t 
strenuous  efforts  pnaluced  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
aggravating  their  ill  succeas.  Through  the  able  strategy 
of  the  German  generals,  one  curias  of  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  BonrUiki,  became  st'parateti  from  tlie 
main  Uwiy  under  Chanzy,  and  w  hen  the  latter  retreated  | 
from  the  right  kiuk  of  the  lAure.  Bourbaki,  who  was' 
on  the  left,  fell  back  on  Bourges  to  rest  his  harassed, 
troops.  There  he  received  orders  to  march  eiistward, 
with  the  double  object  of  compelling  the  Germans  to| 
raise  the  siege  of  B  dfort,  an  important  fortress  in  thci 
T  illey  of  the  iipjier  Khiue.  and  then  of  making  an  attack 
uiK>ii  their  lines  of  communication  w  ith  tlieirow  n  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  troops  he  hsi  piuved  tt>tally  inadequate! 
in  organiz.iiion  and  numbers  for  such  a  ta>k  :  they, 
fought  well,  and  gain-Ml  some  advantages  at  Aivev  and 
Villffsexel,  but  were  so*m  overtnutched  by  the  forces 
pc^l  to  them  under<teneral  von  Werdt-r,  and, after  sus-i 
biiuing  sever.d  s<  ver»»  defeats,  were  at  Ia?>t  coii>tntimi  to 
s**ek  ndiige  on  Swiss  territory  to  e>c;n>e  capture.  —  The 
retresit  of  Cbanzy's  army  from  the  Loire  had  left  the] 
ri*H»l  to  Tours  open  to  the  Germans'  advance;  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  the  other  repre>e!itatives  of  the  g'-Teriim'-ni 
quitted.  theref  »rc,  that  tow  n  in  the  month  of  Dei  cniber. 
and  retired  to  liordeaux.  which  w':is  destined  to  liecoine,  i 
ere  long,  and  for  a  short  lime,  the  s<*at  of  the  en¬ 
tire  governnieut  of  Frame.  —  We  have  now  to  follow 
the  second  German  army,  which,  on  leaving  .Metz, 
m.irched  iiorthw*;u‘d,  as  alreaidy  stated,  under  the 
onlers  of  General  von  Munteuffcl.  It  ronsistt-d  of  the 
1st  and  8th  corps.  iiuiul*eriiig  about  35  (XiO  men.  ami 
was  destined  to  meet  a  gallant  and  Dot  always  itiefiec- 
tiial  resistance  fnmi  a  h:iscily-equip|*e<l  force  ComjHtsed 
of  “mobiles,”  a  few  regular  and  some  delach- 

Hieiits  of  ni.Trtnes,  the  wh>>le  commanded  by  General 
F  udherbe.  and  presenting  an  effe  live  force  of  about 
3U.MiiinieD.  Theadvanceof  the  Germans  Wiis  UDop(»o>t^  j 
till  they  reached  Amiens,  which  place  tell,  after  a  short ; 
struggle,  on  the  *2^tb  of  November.  A  tew  diiVs  after 
they  occupied  Rouen,  ulmo^t  without  the  firing  of  a' 
shot ;  but  at  Poni-Noyelle-*,  on  the  2.>d  o!  Decenilier,  ami ' 
again  at  B.ipaume,  on  the  3d  of  January,  they  werej 
fiercely  withstood  by  the  French,  and  if  altereach  event  | 
tlie  latter  deficient  in  numbers  and  artillery,  bad  toi 
fall  back  before  their  welKirderetl  advance,  ii  was  md^ 
before  they  liad  indicted,  as  w  ell  as  suffered,  heavy ; 
losses  in  kille>l  and  wounded.  Peroniie.  a  strongly  for- 
lifie^l  place  on  the  river  Somme,  surrendered  after  ai 
long  bomlurdmeiit,  which,  like  that  of  Sirasbiirg.  was 
.<**  directeil  that  the  priucip;il  buildings,  the  hospital, 
and  <4ime  seventy  houses  were  destroyed,  and  500  to  f4>l| 
otlier  houses  more  or  less  injured,  while  the  fortific.i-| 
tioii.s  of  the  place  remained  intact.  The  capitulation' 
of  Peroniie  tixik  place  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  just  | 
10  days  afterwards  there  wa.s  fought  the  battle  of 
Quentin.  This  event,  which  tenniuated  the  i^mpaigii 
in  the  North.* synchronized  with  a  sally  made  by  th»*| 
Parisians  under  Trochu.  and  in  pioiiii  of  tact  w;is  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  the  capital  in  its  last  effort  to  bn'ak 
through  tlie  German  lines  of  investment.  FaidherU . 
after  a  long  and  honoiable  contest,  was  again  com|>elleil : 
to  retreat,  and  did  this  time  on  the  lurtifietl  place- 1 
of  Oimbrai  and  Doiiai,  having  2  cannons  and  Hia>>it' 
4,iiu0  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  (verniaus.  General* 
Von  Goelien,  who  had  replaced  V<ui  Manteuffel,  coin-l 
manded  the  German  forces  on  this  occasion.  It  apjiears.  ^ 
on  a  review  of  this  campaign,  that  one  object  of  General  [ 
Faidherbe's  strategy  was  to  limit  the  military  opera- 1 
tions  to  the  depart nienti  of  the  Somme  and  the  Nurd,  in  I 
order  to  shield  Havre,  which  ranks  a.s  second  of  ihci 
French  si-aporls,  fr-un  attack  ;  and  ihi.s  object  was  fully  ■ 
attained.  When  the  news  of  an  armistice  arrived  to. 
pul  a  scop  to  hostilities.  Rouen  had  l>een  in  the  {K)wer| 
of  the  Germans  nearly  two  ni*>nths,  hut  Paidherbe's. 
mov'ements  had  effectually  preveire  I  them  from  prose- 1 
cuting  their  march  to  the  month  of  the  :?eine.  —  Having 
thus  trailed  U>  their  final  disappearance  from  the  field 
the  various  armies  raised  in  the  Fn-nch  provinces  for 
tile  prolongation  of  the  war  after  the  capitulation  of 
5e«hiii.  we  have  now  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  thesjege 
and  fall  of  Paris,  which  la.<t  event  hmiight  this  truly! 
memonible  war  to  a  closv.  Tlie  U-ginning  of  the  siege! 
found  General  Trochu,  who,  as  milit.ary  governor,  con-1 
ducted  the  defence,  at  the  hesid  of  some  fi  ».n0ii  regular  ! 
troops,  of  about  15,n<X)  marines  and  artillery  men  whoi 
had  b<*eii  «enl  up  from  Cherltourg,  of  90,0U0  “  mobiles.” 
for  the  most  part  raw  youths  drawn  from  the  Northern 
and  Western  departments  —  and.  finally,  of  some  "rt.iWO 
National  Guards,  resident  in  the  cap  lal  itself.  These 
last  were  peculiarly  ill-fitted  for  uiiliiary  service;  aod^ 
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their  general  want  of  discipline  made  them  in  the' 
setjuel  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  an  clement  of 
strength.  The  fii>t  care  of  the  governor  and  his  coad-j 
juiors.  Generals  Vinoy  and  Ducrot,  was  to  equip,  arm, 
and  drill  these  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  defence,  I 
and  then  essay  to  effect  with  them  the  deliverance  of  j 
the  capital.  As  already  mentioned,  the  first  attack  oo' 
the  Germans  was  made  at  Chatiilon.  with  a  discmirag-] 
ing  rt‘sull :  and  sul»eequent  )»artial  efforts  to  find  a  weak  I 
place  in  the  |HJsition  of  the  l»esiecers,  showed  that  if  the  I 
army  of  Paris  was  wanting  in  solidity  tlie  Prussian  lines 
wore  not.  But  the  defence  was,  u{>on  the  whole,  con¬ 
ducted  w  ith  little  spirit ;  too  much  time  was  lost  in  idle  J 
pnKTastinatioii,  ]iitd  no  really  groat  effort  was  made 
iri-m  within  the  city  until  the  end  of  November,  some 
10  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Germans  l»efore  itS’ 
W’alls.  At  last  tlie  Governor  of  Paris,  who  was  reilucwl 
to  corrosjK>iid  w  ith  the  army  of  the  I>»:re  by  the  uncer-' 
tain  means  of  l»alloons  an<l  carrier-pigeons,  which  fre-' 
quontly  failed  to  reach  their  destination  or  ri*a(hed  it! 
too  late,  concerted  for  the  l8th  of  November  a  jyilly  in  ' 
force  across  the  Marne  to  the  8onth-e;t>t  of  Paris.’thel 
intention  Uung  to  advance  and  join  forces,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  with  the  army  of  the  Loire,  which  was  to  quit  its 
position  and  march  npidly  towanls  the  capital  by  the! 
road  of  1  t-'ntainrbleati.  This  latter  movement  wa^l 
frustrated  by  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,! 
which  firmly  retained  its  hold  on  its  enemy;  but  tlicj 
Parisians,  ignorant  of  this,  quitted  their  positions  at; 
the  appointed  time,  crossed  the  Marne  100,000  sinmg, 
under  Generals  Trochu  and  Ducrot,  and  drove  l«ck  the 
Prussian?  a  distance  of  alnuit  -  miles  to  Champs,  Vil- 
liers.  and  Champigny.  Tlu-ir  advance  w.is,  however. 
arrestiKi  by  the  strong  |»o<ition  of  Coeuilly,  and  after 
wiiiting  2  days  in  vain  for  the  co-<>|HTating  force,  and 
repulsing  a  viident  attaek  made  on  them  by  fresh  Ger¬ 
man  troi'ps  pr»*mptly  concentrated  in  their  front,  they 
were  compelled  to  return  within  their  lines  on  the  M  of 
I>eceml»er,  having  su^taineil  severe  losses  in  killed  and 
wtninded.  Three  weeks  afterw  ards  the  Germans  eoDi- 
menced  the  l"*nibanlment  of  Paris,  and  thn«  nggra-l 
rated  the  sufferings  of  the  already  famished  inhalwj 
itHnt<;  f>r,  true  to  their  peculiar  system,  the  l>esiegers 
threw  shells  to  almost  every  accessible  p;irt  of  the  city. 


Fig.  40. —  TRIVMPH.VL  abch,  de  l'etoile. 


On  the  I9th  of  January  the  Parisians  made  another  at¬ 
tack  on  the  lines  of  invcsrnient :  the  {K>int  cht.ieen  was 
St.  Cloud,  their  intention  l»eiiig  to  m.irch,  if  pO!«ible,on 
the  Pru>-sian  heiidquarters  at  Versailles.  But  they  were 
rcquil>ed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  i>roTisiotis  of 
the  great  city  being  now  exhausted,  its  defence  was 
necessarily  brought  to  an  end.  On  the  23d  of  January 
an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Versailles,  and  instant 
{'reparations  nia«ie  for  the  election  of  a  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly.  wbich,  meeting  at  Bordeaux,  should  H'-sume  the 
resjKinsibilily  of  concluding  a  peace.  Tt*  satisfy  a  point 
of  military  honor,  a  small  j'art  of  Paris  was  occnpieil  j 
by  the  Germans  foi  three  or  four  days,aad  the  city  had 
to  pay  a  war  contribution  of  two  bundretl  millions  of 
franc?,  equivalent  to  $40,000,00'.  —  The  elections  were 
effecle*!  with  great  celerity,  and  M.  Thiers,  who  had 
l>een  cln»sen  deputy  in  26  dejmrtments,  was  called  hy 
the  As.«emhly  to  the  direction  of  affairs  as  chief  of  the; 
F2xecutive  Government.  He  maintained  in  their  re-! 
speciive  offices  the  principal  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Defence,  General  Trochu  and  M. 
Ganil»etta  e.xcepted ;  and  then  prr»ceeded  to  discuss  with 
M.  de  Bismarck  at  Versailles  the  terms  proitosed.  or, 
more  truly.  imp«»sed,  !»y  the  latter  a.s  the  price  of  peace. 
They  were  of  extreme  severity  —  nothing  less  than  the 
cession  to  Germany  of  two  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
France,  Al.«aceHnd  Lorraine,  which  had  l»een  incori>o- 
rated  by  La>ni?  XIV,,  and  the  payment  of  a  war  indem¬ 
nity  of  equivalent  value  to  $l,000,lki0,000,  the  invaders 
to  retain  military  possession  of  a  part  of  Fnince  until 
the  whole  of  the  indemnity,  principal  and  interest,  at 
6  per  cent.,  should  be  paid.  Great  as  were  the  sacrifices 
demanded,  the  Assembly  had  no  alternative  to  the 
making  them:  peace  was  concluded  therefore,  and  the 
Germans  withdrew  their  forces  w  ithin  the  limits  of  the 
five  departments  of  France  which  they  wrere  to  bold  as 
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a  territorial  guarantee.  — Shortly  after  the  conclnslon 
of  the  peace,  the  A^^embly,  acc^ing  to  the  siruDgly 
exjiressed  wish  of  M.  Thiers,  removed  to  Versailles,  and 
would  doubtless  have  consented,  after  a  short  delay, 
toVeocenpy  the  legislative  palace  in  Paris  it>elf,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  elements  of  diKirder  which  weio 
kiiuwu  to  exbi  in  the  city,  but  for  the  tremendous  and 
sudden  outbreak  t»f  these  elements  tliemselves.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  uusiilislactory  com- 
pi'sitioD  of  the  Pans  National  Guard,  and  to  the  armed 
manifestation  of  the  “Red”  or.  t-ocialist  Republicans 
On  tbe  31^t  of  October,  1S70.  This  manifestation  was 
rt'uewed  on  the  ‘J^d  of  January,  two  days  after  the  la>t 
attack  made  on  the  German  lines  at*  Ft.  Cloud  r.i.d 
Montretoul,  and  on  each  occasion  claDu>rs  were  ri-itc«l 
for  the  establishment  of  a  “  GoverniiK-nt  of  the  Cim- 
mune,  ’  by  which  was  meant  the  transfer  of  all  i>ovcr 
Within  the  limits  of  the  capital  to  a  boiiy  of  so-called 
“Delegates  «  f  the  Natn  nal  Guard, ”lhc  result  of  whuh 
was  to}  lace  Paris,  w  ith  its  va&tand  varied  riches,  j'ublic 
and  private,  at  the  dis{iosiiion  of  the  lea.-'t  reputal  lo 
classes  of  the  |Hq/iilKliuu.  When  the  urmisiiie  was 
signet!  at  Vcrsiiilles,  the  French  negotiator,  M.  JuU^s 
Favre,  had  stipulated  that  the  National  Guard  should 
not  be  disarmed,  alt  hough  the  numla'r  of  regular  trt>oj  s 
Was  to  be  reiluced  at  once  to  12,(4K)  men.  The  result 
of  this  unwise  arrangement  was  to  give  to  the  more 
turbulent  and  necessitous  |  art  of  the  city  an  immense 
numerical  superiority  in  point  of  arms  anil  men,  and  the 
&<H'ialist  leaders,  who  were  by  this  time  styled  iheDele- 
g-ates  of  the  Paris  National  Guard,  turned  (bis  unlooked- 
for  advantage  spi-edily  to  account.  Under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  preserving  them  Iroiu  cajitJire  by  the  Ger¬ 
man?,  when  the  latter  should  enter  Pans,  they  seized 
on  the  ramparts  a  large  number  of  cannon,  considera¬ 
ble  quantities  of  gunpow  der  and  other  munitions  of 
war,  and  hastily  conveyed  them  to  their  own  head¬ 
quarters  at  Montmartre,  an  eminence  coD>mnn<liDg 
marly  the  whole  of  the  city.  The  stay  o!  the  Ger¬ 
mans  did  not  <‘xceed  3  days,  but  wlien  they  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  capital,  and  all  danger  of  their  taking 
the  guns  w;is  over,  the  Delegates  opmly  proclain.ed 
their  iuiention  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  pretending 
that  the  said  arms,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  public 
subscri{>tiuu  during  tUe  6ie;;e.  could  not  be  claimed  as 
governnieut  proiarty.  But  the  Thiera  goxeniment 
judged  it  impossible  to  leave  kucIi  jKiwerlul  engines  of 
destruction  in  the  hands  of  irrts]Hiii>ihle  men,  whose 
pnvious  conikict  showed  how  ardently  and  h  r  what 
purpose  they  desired  to  become  m:»>tere  of  I’aiis,  ai.d 
all  attempts  at  an  amicable  solution  having  failed,  it 
was  decided,  inferior  as  were  the  numns  of  coercion  at 
the  dis{>o8ition  of  the  government,  to  take  bai  k  the 
guns,  if  pos.-ible,  hy  the  eiuKK-ii  employment  of  force. 
An  attempt  todoso  w;is accordingly  niadeon  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  18th  of  .March,  and  was  at  first  quite  suc- 
Ces.-'ful;  the  laaly  of  iriKips  employed  got  possession  of 
the  guns,  but  they  discovered  that  they  were  unprovided 
with  dninght-horses  in  suftic.eut  numbers  to  remove 
them  :  and  before  these  could  be  procureil,  the  National 
Guarls  assembltHl  in  lar-e  bodies,  fully  armed,  and,  with 
a  crt'wd  of  w'omeu  and  children,  completely  surrounded 
the  soldiers.  A  part  of  the  latter  were  then  induced 
to  altandon  their  officers  and  fraternize  w  jih  the  “  Fed- 
erals,”  as  the  insurgent  Guards  had  come  to  be  called  ; 
and  the  imuieiliate  consequence  was  that  General 
Vinoy,  who  commanded  in  chief,  seeing  that  the  exje- 
ditioD  had  faileil,  and  hi-'  troops  strongly  dis|a>?ed  to 
mutiny,  ordered  their  instant  retreat.  Unfortunately, 
General  Lecomte.  who  acted  under  Vinoy.  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  insurgents  when  the  soldiers 
joined  them,  and  he  had  to  l»e  left  in  their  hands.  He 
wa-s  soi»n  joined  by  another  general.  Ch*ment  Thomas, 
a  veteran  republican  w  ho  hadec  mmanded  the  National 
Guard.?  during  the  ei»ge.  and  had  made  himself  ob¬ 
noxious  to  many  by  his  effmts  to  maintain  discipline 
among  them.  He  hail  iN-en  reci'gnized  in  the  crowd, 
tboiiuh  divssed  as  a  civilian,  and  inimediately  arrested 
by  the  leaders  of  the  mob.  Ihese  two  generals  were 
then  led  by  the  I>hiu1  of  infuriated  ]>er?oDs  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them  to  the  Delegate.-' House  at  Montmartre, 
aud,  a  few  lomrs  later,  were  shot  there  in  cold  blood. 
A  siiiular  fate  would  {irobably  have  attended,  a  little 
later  in  the  day,  tl>e  superior  officers  and  the  oiemlHus 
of  the  government  then  present  in  Paris,  had  they  not 
averti*d  it  by  preeij  itately  ulmndoiiing  the  capital  to  its 
Dew  masters,  and  retiring  with  the  troops  at  their  d:8- 
po>ition  to  ^  ersailles.  Left  undisputed  masters  of  the 
field  at  Montmartre,  the  beilerals  united  their  available 
forces  and  descended  into  the  heart  of  Paris,  win  re 
they  took  j  oesession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  I'ublic  offices,  and  of  the  various  gates  and  stra¬ 
tegical  points  of  the  city.  They  next  man  hed  to  occiif.y 
the  forts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  ere  the  Ibih 
of  March  was  completely  o\er,  had  placed  Paris  at  the 
mercy  of  a  new  n.  vuliitionary  government.  These  for¬ 
midable  acts  of  rebellion  against  an  authority  consii- 
nited  by  the  National  As-emMy  w  ere  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  an  occult  body  called  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Delegate?  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
proceeded  in  a  fFw  days  to  install,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
a  “Government  of  the  Commune.*'  The  most  influen¬ 
tial  nieml'ers  of  this  so-oilled  government  were  De- 
lescluze,  Rigaiilt.  Milliere,  Flourens,  Bergen  LCluscret, 
and  R'‘«sel.  Clu^e^et  and  Rossel  had  l>eeii  officers  in  the 
French  army,  and  represented,  with  F’lourens  and  Ber- 
geret.  the  purely  military'  element  of  the  movement; 
but  they  were  soon  joined  by  swarms  of  reckless  adven¬ 
turers  from  every  country,  and  the  P**lish  emigration  in 
particular  contrihuli*d  largely  to  the  long  list  of  “gen¬ 
erals’'  and  “  colonels  ”  w  ho  hastened  to  place  their  tal- 
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^nts  and  rirtiies  at  the  service  of  the  Commune.  The 
movement  thus  iniiuj;uriited  hy  the  cold-blooded  assiis- 
sinat ion  of  two  general  officers  preserved  its  sanguinary 
character  to  tlieend.  On  March  2  a  pacific  demonstration 
against  the  tendency  and  attitude  of  tiienew  governors 
of  Paris  was  met  by  a  siid.ien  discharge  of  musketry, 
which  killed  several  persons  ami  wounded  many  more, 
and  the  leaders  of  tlie  Niitioiial  Guard  oj>eniy  annotinced 
their  intention  to  maintain,  by  violence  if  necessary, 
their  liold  over  the  capital  and  its  inhaoitants.  Their 
pt)wer  lasted  from  the  ISth  of  March  to  llie  2Mh  of  May 
—  a  space  of  70  days,  marked  hy  acts  of  the  most  tlagi- 
tious  and  tyrannical  kind.  No  oiiposition  to  tlieir  be¬ 
hests  was  tolerated,  and  liberty  ot  action  was  instantly 
suppr  •sse<l.  Manufactories  and  workshops  were  arbi¬ 
trarily  closed,  and  the  w»»rkmen  compelled  to  carry 
arms,  willingly  or  not, in  the  federal  ranks;  aibitrary 
arrests  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  encoiii-agement 
given  to  secret  denunciation.  The  press  was  treated 
witli  peculiar  rigor.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the 
suppression  of  one  or  more  newspapers,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  five  or  six  were  sujipressed  hy  tliesame  decree. 
M  hen  the  government  troops  reentered  Paris,  the  only 
organs  of  public  news  that  remained  to  the  inbabihints 
were  some  half  dozen  wretched  journals  belonging  to 
and  written  by  membersof  the  Commune  itself.  Magis¬ 
trates,  police  officers,  all  persons  in  fact  connected  in 
any  way  svitb  the  administration  of  justice,  were  dili¬ 
gently  s«>nght  after  and  arrested;  but  of  the  many 
classes  of  men  obnoxious  to  the  Conununc,  tiie  profes¬ 
sors  of  religion  were  the  most  relentlessly  hunie<l  dow  n. 
Priests  were  arrested  and  throw  n  into  prison  by  dozens ; 
others  were  shot  down  in  the  .'Streets  of  Arcueil,  a  Muall 
village  under  tlie  walls  of  the  capital  ;  and  tho>e  who 
escaped  owed  their  safely  to  concealment  or  fiight.  The 
Arclibishop  of  P.iris.  a  man  of  singularly  enlightened 
and  liberal  views,  was  arrested  as  hostage  for  the  life 
of  a  socialist  leader  captured  by  the  government,  and 
with  the  arclibishop  was  arrested  M.  Bonjean,  an  ex- 
senator  and  civil  magistrate  of  great  eminence.  As 
miglit  be  expected,  the  worsliip  of  God  was  openly  de- 
ridoMl,  and  Ilis  temples  outrageously  profaned.  The 
jiriucipal  churches  of  Paris  were  first  jdumlered  of  tlieir 
pluteaml  other  valuables,  and  then  converted  intoclub- 
roonis  for  the  populace,  where  at  night  torrents  ot  blas¬ 
phemous  and  idiotic  talk  were  poured  forth  fnmi  the 
pulpit,  hy  men  ami  women,  to  the  approving  audiences 
that  sat  smoking  around.  For  two  long  months  did 
this  orgy  coutinue  with.ii  the  walls  of  the  refined  city 
of  Pans;  hut  at  length,  on  the  2lst  of  May,  an  army 
of  about  U)U,00U  men,  that  the  goveruineiit  had  been 
R.ssenibling,  forced  its  way  into  the  capital  by  the  gate 
of  .\uteiul,  under  the  orders  of  Marslial  .Mjk  .Mahon,  and 
after  a  week  of  street  fighting  with  the  Kedeials,  who 
were  rendered  mail  by  drink  and  fear,  it  succeeded  in 
putting  a  close  to  the  foul  and  degrading  spectacle 
called  the  Commune  of  Pans.  The  slaughter  was  fright¬ 
ful.  and  tlie  injury  inflicted  on  the  city  immense  It  is 
computed  tliat  nearly  4U,0LK)  men,  including  many  of 
the  insurrectionary  chiefs,  perishi-d  in  the  struggle  or 
were  shot  immediately  afterwards,  for  the  work  of  re¬ 
pression  and  punishment  was  carried  out  with  a  firm,  if 
not  a  cruel,  hand.  Ah  the  Fciierals  adopted  the  plan  of 
setting  fire,  wherever  it  w.is  possible,  to  llio  public 
buildings  tiiey  were  compelled  to  abamlon  in  the  fight, 
some  of  the  finest  ed  ficesand  a  large  uumberof  private 
establishments  were  completely  destroyed.  Tlie  si)len- 
di<l  Hotel  lie  \Tlle,  the  palace  of  tlie  Tuilcries,  that  of 
the  l.»i‘gion  of  Honor,  the  ministry  of  Finance,  ami  the 
magnificent  building  occupied  hy  the  Board  of  Audit 
ami  the  Council  of  State,  w'ere  thus  consumed,  and  their 
picturesque  ruins  still  recall  the  danger  of  utter  de¬ 
struction  which  at  one  m  imeiiC  threatened  Paris.  A 
terrible  act  of  savagery  marked  the  end,  as  it  had  the 
beginning,  of  the  Ooininmiist  movement:  —  M  ben  the 
government  troops  reached  the  prison,  where  it  was  l>e- 
lieved  that  the  Archbishop  of  l*aris,  .M.  Bonjean,  and  a 
large  iiumner  of  other  “hostages”  were  confined,  they 
founl  It  e.npty,  and  soon  discovered  that  its  former 
inmates,  alter  ^lUtferiug  every  indignity,  hml  been  shot 
by  the  Fe«lerals  on  the  eve  of  their  retreat.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Commune  gained  for  the  government 
of  .M.  Thiers  a  degree  of  support  and  consideration  it 
woul  1  not  otherwise  have  aciiuired,  and  has  enabled  it 
to  make  no  small  progress  in  the  arduous  task  of  heal¬ 
ing,  as  far  its  may  be,  the  material  and  moral  wounds 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  priiicip  il  difficulties  which 
that  government  had  first  to  8urm«mnt  was  tli'^  finan¬ 
cial  one  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indem¬ 
nity  to  Prussia,  and  that  h;is  been  most  successfully 
Rchieveil.  A  few’  short  months  after  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  order  in  Pans,  tlie  French  Minister  of  Finance 
was  enaliled  t<i  b<irrow,  by  public  subscri])tion,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $4o  j,()0a,000,  or  two  fifths  of  the  entire 
amount  required,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  about  6  per 
cent.;  and  in  the  following  year  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  was  raised  on  terms  still  more  favorable  to  the 
treasury  of  France.  So  general  indeed  was  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  solvability  and  integrity  of  the  French 
n.ition,  that  capitalists  of  all  countries  desired  t)  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  subscription  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
enormous  sum  demamled.  eijuivalent  to  $600,000,000, 
was  subscribed  for  more  than  -10  times  over  —  a  fact 
quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  finance,  and  re¬ 
dounding  to  tlie  credit  of  France.  Twenty -eight  months 
had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
when  the  war-indemnity  was  entirely  liquidated  {Sep. 
6,  1873).  and  the  liberation  of  the  territory  completed 
by  the  evacuation  of  Verdun  (Sep.  13).  An  enormous 
increase  of  taxation  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
these  additions  to  the  public  debt.  May  24,  1873,  the 
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Assembly  refusing  to  sustain  M.  Thiers's  policy  for  the 
definitive  establislimeiit  of  the  republic,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day 
Mar.^lial  MacMahon  was  cliosen  pre»i(Itnt  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Tlie  elections  of  1878  went  largely  rcpiihlii  an,  the 
conflict  betw'eeii  .MacMahon  and  tlie  Asseml-ly  culmi¬ 
nated,  Jan.  30,  1879,  in  his  resignation  and  the  election 
of  M.  Grew  (7.  r.p.  1150)  as  president  by  a  vote  of  563 
in  a  total  of  713  cast.  M  e  close  with  the  following  re¬ 
cent  statistics :  Fintiuce  Ffivevut^,  1877,  $534,428,106 ;  of 
this,  direct  taxes  furnished  about  one-seventh;  indirect 
taxes  about  one-third ;  registration  duties  and  stamps, 
about  one-fonrth:  customs  and  salt,  about  one-ninth. 
Expended,  $.^3^1.459,350.  Of  the  expenditure,  the  army 
took  about  one-fifth,  public  debt  nearly  one-balf.  The 
total  cost  of  the  war  w  ith  Prussia,  including  war  indem¬ 
nity  of  $1.000,oCK),(HKJ,  from  1870  lo’73,wjt.s$I,8.*)5.376,400. 
The  total  debt  of  Fram  e,  in  1877,w  as  $4,635. lK»o,000.  Tlie 
total  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  1875, was  l,848.0O0,00( 
gals.,  this  being  an  extraordinary  yield;  in  18r6,  itwas 
924,000, (MK)  gals.  Army,  every  Frencliman  is  obliged  to 
serve,  substitutes  are  ii"t  permitteil ;  the  full  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  is  20  years ;  5  in  the.  n-gular  army,  4  in  its  reserve, 
5  in  the  territorial  army,  and  6  years  in  its  reserve ;  the 
army  is  in  a  liigh  state  of  efficiency  and  is  modelled  after 
that  of  Prussia.  In  1878,  it  numbered,  peace  footing. 
634,000;  war,  1,809, oOO ;  in  1892.  when  tlie  re.serve  has 
reached  its  normal  strength,  under  the  present  law.  the 
army  will  number, on  a  war  footing, 2, 471, 000  men.  A’di’y. 
1878.  Ironclads,  53  ;  steamers,  not  armored,  326 ;  sailing 
vessels,.!  13 ;  total,  492;  totul  guns,  2,834.  Total  lengtli 
Of  railways,  bs77,  12,723  miles;  total  exports,  1876, 
$7l.'\000,000.  imp..  1878, 1892,200,000.  A’j., $694,000,0o0. 

Fran  cis^  Sir  Philip,  an  eminent  English  statesman 
and  pul)Iici5.t,  b.  174o,  became  a  meinher  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bimgal,  and  the  leading  opponent  of  the 
measures  of  the  Governor-General,  Marren  Hastings 
(q.v.).  In  1785  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  im¬ 
peachment  and  tiial  of  the  latter,  and  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  alxdition  of  slavery.  Sir  Philip  is  gen¬ 
erally  accredited  with  the  authorship  of  the  famous 
of  Junius,  and  from  the  evidence  whiidi  has  been 
advanced  in  6n])p(.»rt  of  his  claims  to  that  honor,  little 
doubt  remains  as  to  his  having  the  facile  and  fearless 
pen  which  ]dayed  so  dominant  a  ]iart  in  the  political 
affairs  of  England  during  the  closing  half  of  the  last 
century,  n.,  in  London,  1818. 

Francis  co,  in  Virginia,,  a  twp.  of  Buckingham  co. ; 
l.Cd'i. 

Fran  cisville,  in  /nrf.,a  v.  of  Salem  twp.,  Pulaski  co. 

Frank  lort,  in  Del.,  a  vil.  of  PagsboroiigU  twp.,  Sus¬ 
sex  CO. —  In  ir.  Va  ,  a  twp.  of  Mineral  co. 

Franklin,  in  Ain.,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. — In  Ark.,  a 
twp.  <»f  Calhoun  c<». — A  twp.  of  Drew  co. — A  twp.  of 
Gi’ant  co. — A  twp.  of  Iiidepeinlence  cn. — In  Ind.,  a  twp. 
of  Gi'ant  CO. — In  Juin^ns,  a  twp.  of  Bourbon  co. — A  tw  p. 
of  Franklin  co. — In  M<1.,  a  <list.  of  Carroll  co. — In  Mich., 
a  twp.  of  Houghton  co. — In  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bent  co. 
— A  twp.  of  Grniuly  co. — A  twp.  of  Miller  co. — A  twp. 
of  New  ton  co. — In  Nf'braska,  a  S.  co. — In  N.  C.,  a  tw’p. 
of  Rowan  co. — A  twji.  of  New’  Hanover  co. — A  twp.  of 
Surry  co. — In  Pennn.,  a  Ixiroiigh  of  Cambria  co. — A  tw’p. 
of  Chester  CO. — In  IV7.,  a  twp.  of  Rockingham  co. —  A 
twp.  of  Braxton  co. — A  twp.  of  Mai-shall  co. 

Frank!  in  But  to,  inOrcyon.aprec.  of.Linnco.  ;p.  270. 

Franklin  i'ily,  in  Ind.,  a  city  of  Johnson  co. 

Fraiik'liiiKvillo,  in  2V.  (7,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. 

Fraiik'ljiitoii,  in  iV.  C.,  a  twp. and  v.  of  Franklin  co. 

I  FraiikM,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  ot  St.  Francis  co.;  p.  613, 

Fran  k'tnn  ii,  in  I^evudu,  a  vlll.  of  M  ashoc  co. ;  p.  271. 

■  Franktomi,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Northampton  co.; 

I  pop.  0. 

Fra'zor,  in  5.  Carolina,  a  tw  p.  of  Colleton  co. ;  pop. 827. 

Fro  l>ur};',  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  St.  Clair  co. ;  pop.  920. 

I  Fro’co.  in  Arkainms,  a  twji.  ofOuachila  co. ;  jMip.  86-'<. 

Fro4l  oriok  Chariot,  Nicholas,  prince  ot  the  im- 
jienal  house  of  Germany,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Carl,  2d 
brother  of  the  Emperor  William  1.,  was  b.  on  the  20th 
of  Mar.,  1828,  and  from  early  youth  devoted  himself  to 
the  niilitury  profession.  He  lield  a  higli  command  in 
tlie  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1864;  and  in  1866  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  First  Army  de.stineii  to  oper¬ 
ate  against  Austria,  entering  Boliemia  tlirough  Saxony, 
and  so  conducted  his  forces  through  tlie  latter  country 
astoinspiie  its  people  wiili  friendly  leeliiigs  towanis 
Prussia.  The  extreme  rapidity  and  energy  ot  movement 
displaj’ed  hy  the  Prince  in  Boliemia  disconcerted  the 
Austrian  Gen.Benedek's  plans,  tho  latter  having  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  I'ciiig  allowed  to  assume  tlie  oflensive.  In  a 
series  of  actions  Prince  Fred.  Charles  drove  the  Austrians 
as  far  as  Sadowa,  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Kbiiig- 
gratz,  aided  by  the  Ciown  Prince,  w  lio,  bringing  up  the 
Second  Army,  effected  lii.s  junction  witli  his  cousin  at 
the  crisis  of  the  day.  Prince  Freilerick  Charles  iiad  for 
many  years  j»reviously  labored  strenuously,  and  with' 
great  success,  to  make  the  Prussian  military  system 
more  elastic,  allowing  greater  freedom  to  the  officers, 
and  relying  more  upon  moral  means  tlian  upon  the  rule 
and  method  in  dealing  with  the  men.  The  unexpected ' 
suppleness  and  dash  shown  hy  the  Pruasians  in  186»I 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conse(|nence  of  these  re¬ 
forms.  Tlie.  reputation  acipiireil  hy  the  Prince  in  the 
Austro-Prussiun  war  was  heightened  hy  his  Kuccesses 
in  the  conte.st  with  France.  At  the  clo-e  of  July,  ]87(>, 
he  was  on  the  Rhine  frontier  ui  coniiiiand  of  tlie*2d  Ger¬ 
man  army,  com]»ri8ing  tlie  2d,  4th,  7th,  9th.  lOth,  and 
12th  North  riennan  corps,  estimated  at  260, (MK)  men  and 
500  pieces  of  artillery.  On  Aug.  6tli  the  Prince  defeated 
Gen.  Frossard  at  8peicherri,  ami  ten  days  later  made  a 
vigorous  attack  the  right  of  the  French  position 
held  by  Marshal  Buzaine  between  Doucour  and  Vion- 
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ville,  driving  the  French  troops  hack  to  Metz.  The 
Prince  then  closely  invested  that  fortress,  which,  after 
resisting  a  siege  of  70  days,  capitulated  on  Ang.  27th. 
$liortly  afterward.s  the  Prince  defeated  Gen  Aiirelletde 
Paladine.s  and  theAiniy  of  tho  Loire  tNov.  28th),  recap¬ 
tured  Orleans,  Bee.  4th,  and  after  a  struggle  prot  racted 
over  six  days  lie  took  Le  Mans  ami  compelled  Gen. 
Chanzy  to  withdraw  his  forces  iiortliward,  Jan.  13, 
1871.  Tlie  Prince  was  created  a  field-martslial,  Oct. 
28tli,  1870, 

Fr^tl'eriek  William,  Nrcnons  Charles,  Imperial 
Prince  of  Germany  and  CrcAvn  Prince  of  I’russin,  only 
son  of  M’illiani  I.,  King  of  Pru.ssia  and  F)mperor  of 
Germany,  was  b.  in  Oct.,  1831,  and,  entering  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  rose  to  general  rank.  On  the  mithreak  of 
the  Anstro-Prnssian  war  of  1866.  the  Crown  Ih-ince  had 
placed  under  hi.s  command  three  army  corps,  exclusive 
of  the  corps  of  the  Guard  under  Prince  A  ugusi  11s  of  WUr- 
teniberg.  He  led  his  forces,  composed  of  125,000  men. 


from  Silesia  through  the  passes  of  the  Sudctic  Hills,  an 
operation  exposed  to  great  difficulties  and  to  consider¬ 
able  danger.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  operations  the  army 
pushed  its  way  through  the  mountains,  and,  alter 
fighting  a  series  of  severe  actions,  arrived  on  the  field 
of  Kbiiiggriitz,  July  3<i,  in  the  middle  of  tho  battle  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  for,  in  so  doing,  the  Crown 
Prince's  reinforcements  cut  the  heart  of  the  Austrian 
position,  and  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Ilis 
march  Ironi  Miletin  to  the  above ‘battle-field,  and  the 
series  of  victories  following  his  entry  into  Bohemia, 
established  the  Prince's  reputation  as  a  coinmanderof 
ability  and  energy.  The  next  occasion  on  which  the 
Crown  Prince’s  military  talents  found  a  consiiicuons 
vent,  was  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1870.  The  close  of  July  found 
him  on  tiie  Rhine  frontier,  in  command  of  the  Third 
German  army,  comprising  the  5tli,  6th,  and  11th  North 
German  corps,  tlie  1st  and  2d  Bavarian  corps,  and  tho 
divisions  furnished  by  Bu<len,  WUrtemberg,  and  Ilesse, 
—  in  all  about  200,000  men  and  500  guns.  On  the  4th 
Aug.  he  vigorously  attacked  the  position  held  at  M'eis- 
senburg  by  Gen.  Al»el  Bouay’s  division  of  MacMahon’s 
corps,  and  carried  it  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Follow¬ 
ing  up  this  im}jortant  advantage,  the  Crow’ii  Prince  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  Cth  the  united  army  corps  of  Marshals 
MacMahon  and  Canrobert,  drawn  up  in  position  at 
M  orth.  The  French  commanderhad  uhder  him  a  total 
force  of  6O,((U0  men,  or  40,000  according  to  French  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Crow  n  Prince  came  up  from  M'eissen- 
burg  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  w  ith  an  army  of  1-  0,000 
men,  and  attacked  tlie  enemy  at  seven  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Tlic  French  line  was  turned  at  two  points,  and 
their  left  and  centre  broken,  notwithstanding  a  desjier- 
ate  charge  of  cavalry,  Avhich  was  ordered  by  MacMahon 
as  a  last  resort.  On  the  memorable  day  of  Sedan,  Sept. 
1st,  the  troops  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  those  of  his 
cousin.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  w’ere  engaged  against 
the  greater  jiart  of  MacMalion's  forces,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  succeeiled  in  crossing  the  Meuse,  this  hazardous 
operation  being  effected  by  the  Crown  Prince  with  his 
Prussians  and  M'tirteniliergers,  supported  by  the  I'ava- 
rians  under  Gen.  von  derTann.  He  next  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Palis,  entered  Versailles,  20th  Sept.,  commenced 
to  throw  Hilditionnl  troops  round  tlie  capital,  and  re¬ 
mained  near  tlie  invested  city  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  On  Oct.  28th,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  and  on  Nov.  8th  w  as  given 
the  same  high  grade  in  the  Russian  army.  By  his  w  ife 
Victoria,  Princ«  ss-Koyal  of  Fhigland,  the  Imperial 
Prince  has  u  family  of  three  sons  and  three  danglitcrs. 
Frecl'erika,  in  loira.  a  twp.  of  Bremer  co. ;  pop.  389. 
Fre<re«lnir;j,  in  Aca/uc .  i/,a  prec.  of  M'ashington  co. ; 
pop.  1,063. 

Fre<ionin,  in  loica,  a  village  of  Concord  twp.,  Louisa 
CO. ;  pop.  150. 

Free  Clinpel,  in  Alabama,  tAvp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  p.  873. 
Free  4'hiireli  of  KootlHii<l.  (L’ccl.Jfisf.)  Thenanie 
assumed  by  the  largest  and  most  intiiiential  religious 
body  in  Scotland,  who  differ  from  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  who  separated  themselves  from 
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it  at  the  disniption  of  1845.  They  refuse  to  be  called 
dissenters,  bealU^e  they  contend  that  their  principles 
are  those  of  the  Church  ot  Scotland,  and  that  it  is  the 
Established  Cliurch,  and  nut  they,  thiU  have  departed 
from  the  principles  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  ol  Faith  and  the  other  standards.  They  are  also 
known  as  yon-nUntsUynisls,  fnmi  the  jcreat  principle 
which  tlu*y  contended  being  the  intrusion,  or 
establisliing,  of  a  ininiNter  in  a  church  by  the  patron 
contrai'3' to  tin*  wish  ol  tlie  pet)ple.  It  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Pre.shyterianism,  especially  in  Scotlaml,  tliat 
the  jieople  have  a  considerable  voice  in  the  allairs  of  the 
Church,  and  that  a  certain  aJiiount  of  deference  is  to  bi- 
paifl  to  the  popular  mind.  They  have,  also,  always  been 
oppo.sed  to  any  interference  of  the  civil  powers  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  matters.  The  Disruption  ministers  met  with 
niuch  sympathy  throughout  the  country,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority' of  tlie  nobility  and  great  landeil  proprietors  went 
wiDi  the  Estahlisli.Ml  Church,  ami  some  of  them  were 
guilty  of  very  cruel  ami  oppressive  acts  towards  the 
Non-ill Inisionists.  S<»me  of  them,  for  a  long  time,  re¬ 
fused  to  gnuit  any  sites  on  their  lands  for  churches  or 
other  buildings,  though  nearly  all  have  now  conceded 
this  favor.  Indeed,  peojiK*  at  a  distance  could  scarcely 
conceive  how  high  party  feeling  ran,  and  wiiat  bitter¬ 
ness  e.xisted  betweeti  the  two  parties;  and  scarcely  les.s 
remarkable  is  the  degree  to  which  it  has  i»ass<Ml  away 
in  so  8ln>rt  a  time.  In  leed.  there  are  not  watiting  per¬ 
sons  on  both  sid<*s  who  tliink  that  a  union  may  yet  be 
effected  ;■  for  the  Free  Church  has  always  kept  te¬ 
naciously  to  tlie  principles  of  an  Estaldishel  Church, 
ami  this  has  been  the  only  tiling  that  li.ts  prevented  a 
union  between  them  and  other  l)udies  wh  >  have  8ece*b'<i 
from  the  Established  Ciinrch,  an  I  who  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  state  endowments  There  can  be  little 
ln)pe  of  a  union,  how  ever,  unless  the  State  very  consid- 
erably  moilirtes  the  laws  with  regard  to  patronage.  The 
progress  of  the  FreeCnundi  since  IS4^1  lias  been  very  re- 
niarkalile.  It  has  upw.irds  of  Hdd  mini.''terial  charges, 
besides  niinierotis  preaching-st itions ;  it  snpptuts  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  all  parts  Of  the  worbl;  Ims  established  scliools 
in  almost  every  parisli ;  built  churches,  manse.s,  school- 
hous  *s,.tc.;  and  has  colleges  or  theological  lialls  for  the 
eduearion  of  its  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdottii.  The  tenets  and  government  of  the  Five 
Church  are  identical,  except  in  the  points  already  iudi- 
Ciited.  with  tliose  of  the  Cliurch  i>f  Scotland. 

Free’<loin,  in  Arkin^tx,  a  twp.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  257. 

Freedom^  in  In  o  t,  a  twp.  of  Palo  Alto  co. ;  p  .p.  161. 

Freedom,  In  ATi/isas,  a  twp.  of  Bourbon  co.  ;  pop.  81”). 

Freedom,  in  adist  of  Carroll  co. ;  3,008. 

Freedom,  in  a  twp.  of  Wiiseca  co.  ;  pop.  8:JJ. 

Free'miiii.  Edwvrd  .\ugusti;s,  an  English  historian, 
B.  at  Uarborae  in  was  appointed  Examiner  in  Law 
and  .Modern  History  in  Oxford  University,  1857.  His 
works  embrace  .4  Hist/ny  of  Architecture  (1840);  The 
Hixtory  and  CotiqueMx  of  the.  tiaracenx  (1856);  Ancient 
Gre-'ce  and  Medi;eval  Italy  (1858);  HUtorif  of  Federal 
Government  (1863);  bis  masterpiece,  Vte.  Ifi$tory  of  tl>e 
^'nrman  Omqnesd  (1869);  and  The  Ottoman  Power  in 
Eurnjfe  (1877). 

Free'mstn's,  in  North  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Franklin 
CO. ;  pop.  1,31 8. 

Free'|>ort,  in  Florida,  a  proc.  of  Walton  co. ;  pop.  281. 

Freez'iilSf  ^ixtiire!<i.  (Phem.)  Their  object  i.s  the 
production  of  artificial  cobi,  by  tukingadvaiitage  of  the 
heat  wliich  is  recjuired  for  the  pa.s.sage  of  a  body  from 
the  solid  to  tlie  li<iuid  condition.  It  is  known  that  for 
the  mere  change  from  the  soli<l  to  the  liquid  state  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  heat  is  necessary,  and  is  taken  up  <lur- 
inir  the  change  without  increasituj  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  By  mixing  together  two  substances,  one,  at 


Fa'bic,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /ti5u7a.]  A  fiction;  a  false¬ 
hood  ;  an  idle  story. 

{Lit.)  Any  fictitious  narrative;  more  particularly  a 
kind  of  literary  composition,  either  prose  or  verse,  in 
which  a  short  fictitious  story  is  iii.ide  to  convey  jiracti- 
cal  rules  of  prudence  m*  wisdom.  It  differs  from  a  par¬ 
able,  with  whicli  it  luis  many  features  in  common,  it 
being  carried  bc^'oml  the  boumls  of  probability,  ami 
even  of  possibility;  as  wli  m  the  iinagiiu'd  actors,  in- 
steail  of  being  men.  are  the  lower  animals,  or  eviui 
plants  and  other  things  inanimate.  The  F.  consi.'^ts 
properly  of  tw  »  parts  —  the  s^'inladical  representation, 
and  the  application  or  the  moral  of  the  tale.  The 
moral  applies  the  instruction  intended  to  be  deduced, 
but  it  ought  also  to  be  apparent  in  the  F.  itself  to  ren¬ 
der  it  complete.  By  its  very  impossibility,  the  fable 
awakens  and  arrests  the  attention,  and  thus  tlie  mean¬ 
ing  that  is  intended  to  be  couveyeil  is  made  more  appar¬ 
ent.  .Umong  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  the  East, 
where  thi.s  species  of  composition  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated,  are  the  Indian  fables  of  IMlpay,  or  Biljiai,  an<l  the 
more  meagre  .4rabic  collection  of  l>okniau,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  king  David.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  fibles  of  .Esop  were  well  known,  but  many 
of  tliose  tliat  were  current  in  Greece  under  his  name 
are  blentlcal  witli  those  of  the  East.  In  Latin,  INieedrus 
has  left  about  90  fables  of  considerable  merit  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  .Esop  ;  but  the  well-known  fable  of  “  the  tosvn- 
mouse  and  conutry-mou.se,”  related  by  Horace,  is  the 
best  in  that  language.  During  the  .Midille  Ages  the  F. 
was  not  entirely  negleete'l;  and  an  edition  of  tliose  cur¬ 
rent  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers  has 
been  published  by  Bodmer.  The  oldest  known  writer 
of  fables  in  Germany  is  Strieker,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  Among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  tlie  later  fable-writers  are  Gellert,  Gleitii,  aud 
Les.sing  of  Germany,  and  Gay  ol  England  ;  but  jiroemi- 
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least,  of  which  is  a  solid,  and  which,  on  mi.xing.  Is 
liquefied,  a  very  low  temperature  may  be  produced. 
Heat  being  required  for  the  liquefaction,  tlie  tempera¬ 
ture  t)f  the  mixture  falls.  The  tbllowing  list  of  freezing 
mixtures,  and  of  the  lowering  of  tcinperatni-e  due  to 
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Sulphate  nf  soiiiiini 
HyilRochloric  acid... 
Pounded  ice  or  snow 

Conimon  salt . . 

Sulphate  of  sodium. 
Dilute  nitric  acid.. 
Sulphate  nf  sodium. 
Nit.  of  ammonium.. 
Dilute  nitric  acid...' 
Phosphate  of  sodium 
Dilute  nitric  acid.... 


Parts 

hy 

Weight. 

Reduction  of  Temperature. 

?  i 

-t-  C.  (4-60°  F.)  to  —  no  C.  (+10! 

F.) 

2  ) 

+  1IP  C.  to  — 18'>  C.  ((F’F.) 

c.  to— iy5  c.  (— 2®  F.) 

n 

-f  10^  C.  to  — 260  C.  (—150  F.) 

+  100  C.  to  — 29’  C.  (—20°  P.) 

Froirira,  (fra-e-re'rnh,)  a  seaport  of  Chili,  prov.  Ata- 
^cania,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Guasco  River;  pop.  10,000. 

Fro'iiiaii,  in  Arhnisus.  a  twp.  of  Woodruff  co. ;  pop.  487. 

Fro'uiont,  in  a  twp.  of  Ouatdiita  co. ;  'ZV2. 

I"  roillOllt«  in  Califoryiia.  a  twp.  of  Solano  co.  ;  pop.  640. 

Freiiioiit,  in  Kansan^  a  twp.  of  Lyon  co.;  pop.  549. 

!•  roiil(>i)t«  in  Michigan^  a  twp  of  Isabella  co. ;  pop.  342. 

FroilKiiit,  in  OAio,  a  village  of  German  twp.,  Clark 
CO. ;  pop.  218. 

1' ro'nioiit ia.  (Jiof.)  A  remarkable  and  beantifui 
Calitornian  bush  ( Fig.  42),  helonging  to  the  Sterculiaceie.. 
Along  with  the  liand-]ilant  of  Mexi«‘o  {('heirostemon)^\i 
differs  from  tlie  others  in  that  group  in  the  llowers 
having  no  petals  ;  and 
from  the  latter  it  is 
readily  recognized  by 
the  bell-shaped  calyx, 
wliich  remains  at¬ 
tached.  and  docs  not 
fall  away  wlien  tho 
flower  witliers.  F. 
ealifornica  was  first 
discovered  by  Colonel 
Fremont  (whose  name 
it  bears ),in  one  of  liis 
Californian  expedi¬ 
tions  in  the  nortliern 
part  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  It  forms  ade-| 
ciduons  hush  four  to 
ten  feet  high,  having 
much  theaspecl  of  an 
ordinary  fig-tree.  Tlie 
rouiuled  five-  to  seven-  Fig.<^'l. —  fremonti.^  C.ALiF0R!flc.\. 
lohed  leaves,  however, 

are  smaller  than  tliose  of  the  fig,  and  clothed  with  rusty 
liairs  underneath.  The  handsome  yellow  flowers  are 
produced  singly  on  the  ends  of  short,  spur-like  branches, 
and  consist  ot  a  broa«lly  hcll-shaiied  calyx  of  five  spread¬ 
ing  divisions,  clothed  sparsely  N\ith  cinnamon-colored 
down  ontsiilc;  five  stamens  having  their  stalk  united 
helow  into  a  cup  ;  and  an  ovoiil  ovar.v  surroiirnied  by  the 
staiuinal  cup.  and  terminating  in  a  simple  style.  The 
fruits  are  oval  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  split  into 
five  woodj'  portiuus,  each  of  which  contains  a  few  black 
seeds. 

Froti<‘tl’l>iir^,  in  AVntwe/.*^,  a  precinct  of  Menifee  co.; 

pop,  531. 

Froiioli  CroeK,  in  IllmoUy  a  twp.  of  Edwards  co. ; 
pop.  1,132. 

Freiicll  Olilctl.  in  Monta7ia  Territory.,  a  twp.  of  Deer 
Lodge  CO. ;  pop.  155. 


Fi’^^noh  Yinko,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp  of  Wright  co. 
Freiioli  T<>wii.in  ira.NA.7Vr.,aprec.ofWalla-4Vallaco. 

Fronoh's.  in  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co, :  p.  1,194. 

FreiioliN  C’reok,  in  N.  Carolina,  n  twp.  of  Bladen  co. 

FreWK  hii r:f||.  in  New  lor/t,  a  vlll.  of  Chantanqna co. 

Fri'ar*^i  in  Mixxusi^vpi.  a  lieat  ofCoahoina  co. 

Y'riomlw*  in  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. 

Y'rioiifl'sliip,  in  .4rAv(n«a.^,  a  twp.  ofOreeneco.;  p.  394. 

Y'rioiifNIii  p,  in  Genrqin.  a  dist.  of  Sumter  co, ;  p.  1.011. 

l-'rieiidKllip.  In  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  <«f  Clarendon  co. 

■•'rior«oii**4.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 

in  Missouri,  a  twp,  f)f  Benton  co. ;  pop.  1.401. 

Fhif.drich,  n.  in  Thuringia,  1782,  entered  the 
University  of  Jena,  hecame  curator  of  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  wliere  lie  met  Ills  first  wife.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Grlinor,  the  celeh’-ated  educator  of  Pestalozzi  F.  devoted 
his  time  to  teai  hing.  In  1840  lie  opene<l  his  first  Kituler- 
garten  (q.  v.),  of  which  he  may  he  considered  the  origina¬ 
tor.  D. 18.52.  See /.i/Vo/ P.,  hy  M.  II  Kriege^N,  Y  ,1877); 
Pemimxreucesof  F.,  by  Marenludz- Billow  (B  ston,  ls77). 

Froobel*  Julius,  (froo'bdf)  a  German  author,  traveller, 
and  political  leader,  b.  at  Orieslieini,  1806,  became  in 
1833  Prof,  of  Philosophy  and  Natural  History  at  Zurich. 
In  1826  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerlainl, 
edited  a  journal  Dtr  SweizerUche  h'epublikauder.  nwd 
founded  the  ‘Literarist  lies  Coiiiptoirs,’  an  extensive 
publishing  establiBliment  at  Zurich  and  Winterthur, 
resigning  his  professorship  in  1844.  Returning  to 
Germany  he  was  expelled  from  Prussia  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions;  and  in  therevoluti<»!mry  yi-arof 
1848  he  became  a  popular  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  a  member  of  the  German  Parliament  assem¬ 
bled  at  Frankl)-rt.  After  being  arrested,  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  acquitted  at  Vienna,  he  repaired  to  tlieU. 
States,  lectured  on  German  politics  in  tliat  country, 
and,  going  to  Nicaragua  in  1850,  conducted  commercial 
expeditions  to  Chilinaliiia  and  New  Mexico  In  1855 
he  became  newspaper  etlitor  in  San  Francisco,  after 
which,  ill  1857,  he  returned  to  Germany,  was  expelled 
that  country,  and  has  since  resiiled  in  London.  His 
works  comprised  an  important  one  on  Cryxlallnyraphy 
(2d  ed.,  Zurich,  1847);  A  System  of  Sttcial  Pohticx  (2 
vols.,  Mannheim,  1847);  and  Sereyi  Years'  Travel  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  Northern  Mexico,  and  the  Thr  West  of  the 
United  States  (Lon<lon,  1859). 

Frojr  in  Georyiu,  a  dist.  of  Emanuel  co. ;  p.  314. 

Y'roilt  in  AlobaiH'i,ii  twp.of  Siielby  co.;  p.  9:f3. 

Y'i*4»St't>il  r;;'*  In  Maryland,  a  district  of  Alleghany  co.  ; 
pop.  6,131. 

Y'ro'zeii,in  Kenlurky.a  prec.  of  Breathitt  co, ;  pop.’lf^O. 

Y'riiit  Hill,  ill  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Chrisliuu  co. ; 
pop.  3,199. 

I'niit'lHiitl,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  .Muskegon  co. ; 
pop.  228. 

Friiit'vi  iSo,  in  North  Curo/ ma,  a  twp.  of  Currituck  co.; 
pop.  600. 

I'lii'ker^on*  in  ri7Y/i/?m,a  twp.  of  Scott  co.;  pop.  1,576. 

Y'lirier^villo,  in  N>\c  Ym-k,  a  village  of  Fowler  twp., 
St.  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  14J. 

Y'lil  toil,  in  Arkan.<as,  a  twp,  of  Polk  co.;  pop.  196. 

Y'lil  in  Oregon,  a  jirec,  of  .Multnomah  co. :  pop.  2i2. 

Y'lilloii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tw'p.  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop. 

1,888. 

Y'lilt4»ii*  in  Sfmth  Carolina,  a  township  of  Clarendon 
co.;  pop.  1,0-7. 

FiiUoii  Citation,  in  Kentitcky,  a  precinct  of  Fulton 
CO. ;  pop.  756. 

Y'iliiniHiiN,  {funfhows,)  or  Funfuausel,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  tow  n  of  Austria,  2  m.  N.  of  Vienna;  pop.  13.639. 

Y'lir’^'iiNOii.  in  Kentucky,  a  j>rec.  of  Trigg  co, ;  pop.  720. 

Y'li  rr,  in  North  Carolina,^  twp.  of  Stanley  co. ;  pop.  1,044. 

Fut  riil,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Trigg  co. ;  pop.  480. 


nent  among  all  the  modern  fabulists,  for  his  delicate 
sarcasm,  and  his  lively  wit,  is  the  French  La  Fontaine. 

Feriiaii4liiia«  in  Florida,  is  the  first  seaport-town  in 
the  State.  It  is  situated  on  Amelia  River  and  Amelia 
Island.  It  has  the  finest  iiarbor  of  any  port  in  the 
State  —  the  largest  vessels  can  come  in  witli  perfect 
safety.  It  has  considerable  commerce  with  England, 
shipping  large  quantities  of  naval  stores,  lumber,  &c. 
It  lias  several  steam  saw-mills  and  two  fine  hotels.  It 
has  a  population  of  abont  3, WO  and  is  rajadly  improv¬ 
ing.  It  lias  several  fine  churches,  a  public  hail  for 
lectures  and  amusement.  It  is  the  Atlantic  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Gulf  railroad,  which  forms  a  steam  connec¬ 
tion  with  New  Orleans.  Fernandiiia  furnishes  the  finest 
drive  on  the  Atlantic  beach  of  any  place  on  the  whide 
coa.st,  and  is  very  much  enjoyed  by  citizens  and  stran¬ 
gers. 

Fo4»te«  S.^MUEL,  an  English  dramatist  and  comedian,  B. 
at  Truro,  1720.  After  studying  law  and  squandering 
two  handsome  fortunes  he  had  inherited,  in  reckless 
dissipation,  F.  ailopted  the  stage  as  his  profession,  and 
appeared  a.s  Othello  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1744. 
Three  years  later  his  first  play,  The  Diversions  of  the 
Morning,  established  liis  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
actor  of  unrivalled  talent,  and  gained  him  the  name  of 
“The  English  Aristophanes.”  liis  plays  number  about 
20,  of  which  The  Liar,  and  the  Mayor  of  Garratt  still 
remain  in  public  favor.  T>.  1777. 

Freiburj;’*  (/n7)oor;g.)  a  city  of  S.  Germany,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  cap.  of  circ.  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  on  the  Dreisam,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Basle.  It  is  a 
handsome,  well-built  place,  with  extensive  manufs.  of 
leather,  sugar,  tobacco,  chemicals,  Ac.  Its  university, 
founded  in  1454,  had  in  1873  a  staff  of  50  professors, 
and  275  students.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  best 
Specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  Pop. 
24,599. 
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Fn  'sns,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodons  molluscs 
nearly  allied  to  Murex,  having  a  spindle-shapod  shell, 
with  a  very  elevated  spire,  the  first  whorl  often  much 
dilated,  and  a  straight  eloimated  canal.  The  whorls  are 
not  crossed  by  Nurices,  as  in  Murex.  About  100  exist¬ 
ing  and  300  foseil  spwies  liave  been  described.  The  ex¬ 
isting  species  are  distrilmteil  over  the  whole  world,  liv¬ 
ing  generally  on  muddy  ami  sandy  sea-hottoms  jU  no 
great  depths.  In  the  cottages  of  Zetland  the  shell,  gen- 


Fig.  1093. —  F.  antiquus  (as  used  by  the  Zetlanders). 

erally  about  six  inches  long,  is  used  for  a  lamp,  being 
suspemleil  horizontally  by  a  cord,  its  cavity  containing 
the  oil,  and  the  wick  pa^8illg  through  the  canal.  This 
mollusc  is  often  dredgeil  up  with  ousters.  It  is  eaten 
by  the  poor,  but  is  more  generally  used  as  bait  for  cod, 
skates,  &c.  This  genn.s  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Oolite,  in  which  10  species  have  been  noticed.  The 
numbers  increase  to  35  in  tlie  Cretaceous  rocks,  to  100 
iu  the  Eo''eiio,  and  to  150  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 


GABI 


GADF 


Gi  The  seventh  letter,  and  the  fifth  consonant  of  the 

i  Engli:*h  alphabet,  is  tlie  third  letter  in  those  of  all 

*  •  the  Oriental  languages,  ami  also  of  the  Greek.  The 

tor’ll  of  our  G  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  alpliabet,  in 
which,  as  in  all  the  modern  European  languages,  it 
stood  seventh  in  order  of  priority.  G  in  English  has  two 
sounds  —  ijuttural  and  sibilant;  before  a,  o,  and  w,  and 
occiisionallv  before  i  and  c,  it  is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
guttural  order,  as  in  gave.,  g  gustOy  and  (in  an  excep¬ 
tional  sense)  iwgildy  gf-t.  The  other  sound,  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  only  before  c  and  i,  is  one  of  the  luedials  of  the 
sibilant  series,  having  the  same  sound,  in  fact,  as  j,  as 
in  gf.m,  gin.  G  in  its  proper  power,  belongs  to  the  order 
of  gutturals  k  or  c^g^  ch,  g't ;  of  the  two  “bare”  gut¬ 
turals.  g  is  the^a/  (or  medial),  and  k  the  sharp;  wiiile 
ch  aud^/i  are  the  corresponding  aspirates.  —  U  iis  a  Ro¬ 
man  abbreviation  is  used  Xov  gratis.,  gms^  gaudium^  kc. 
G.V.  signifies  gunio  urbis,  G.L.  gnnio  foci,  and  G.P.R. 
gloria  p  >puli  Romani.  —  As  a  numeral  it  denoted  400, 
and  with  a  di'<h  over  it,  thus  (G),  40,000.  On  the 
French  coins,  G  indicates  the  city  of  Poitiers,  and  in 
chronology  it  is  the  seventh  Dominical  letter. 

(.V'ts.)  O  is  the  fifth  sound  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C.and  the  eighth  sound  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
It  stands  in  proportion  to  C  as  2  to  3;  is  a  perfect  fifth 
above  C,  and  the  second  harmonic  arising  from  C  as  a 
fund  imeiitai  note.  In  the  solmisation  of  Guido  Areti- 
niis  the  note  G  Wiis  called  Sol,  Re.,  or  VI,  according  as 
the  hexachord  began  with  C.  F,  orG.  G  major  as  a  key 
has  one  sliarp  at  its  signature,  viz.,  F sharp.  G  minor 
has  two  flats  at  its  signature,  viz.,  B Jiat  and  EJlat. 

Ga,  a  prefix  found  in  the  Old  Gotliic,  and  thence  derived 
into  tile  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ge,  q.  v. 

Gaal,  {gai'dl.)  [Hob.,  contempt  ]  Son  of  Ehed  {Judges 
ix.  2<5-il),  perhaps  a  tlescendant  of  llamor,  the  father  of 
Shocliem  (Gin.  xxxiv.  2-6).  Ho  joined  the  Shecheniites 
when  rev<)lting  against  Abimelech,  sou  of  Gideon,  in- 
fl.imc‘d  their  p  visions,  and  led  them  to  battle,  but  was 
defcatoil,  and  excluded  from  the  city. 

Gaanli,  (^tt'a'A.)  [Heb.,  tempest.]  A  hill  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  celebrated  for  Joshua’s  tomb. 

©ah,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  qabban.  to  mock,  to  scoff.]  To  talk  idly; 

to  prate.  —  To  impose  upon:  to  lie. 

— n.  (S  eam  Erigine.)  The  hook  on  the  end  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric-rod,  opposite  the  strap.  —  Webster. 

G  \'l>aii,  a.  .4  coarse  cloak. 

Gal>  ariliiie,  n.  [Sp.  gabardina,  from  gabdn,  a  hooded 
and  olose-sleevtid  great-coat.  Cf.  It.  gahhano,  L.  Latin 
capp  i.  an  outer  g  irment  with  a  hood,  more  particularly, 
the  outer  garment  worn  by  monks.]  A  coarse  frock  or 
lt)ose  upper  g.irmont;  a  mean  dress. 

Gab'hatha.  [Ileb.,  high  or  elevated,]  (Scrip.)  The 
name  of  a  place  in  front  of  Pilate's  palace,  whence  he 
pronounced  sentence  against  Jesus  Christ  {John  xix.  13) 
It  was  not  the  usual  judgment-hall,  which  the  Jews 
could  not  enter,  but  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crowd  without. 

Gah'hle^u.  n.  [D\i.  gahberen,  to  jabber.]  To  talk  fast, 
or  to  talk  without  me.ming;  to  utter  inarticulate  Konnds 
with  rapidity ;  to  jabber.  “Flocks  of  gabbling  fowl.” 

Dryden. 

To  gabble  like  tinkers  in  an  ale-house."  —  Shak*. 

— a.  lyond  or  rapid  talk  without  meanitig;  inarticulate 
sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls. 

©AU'bler,  n.  A  noisy  talker;  a  prater;  one  who  utters 
inarticulate  sounds. 

Gnb'l>liiiK:«  n.  The  making  of  a  confused  noise ;  rapid, 
indi>linct  utterance. 

Gub'broiiite,  n.  [Gabbro,  the  Italian  name  of  a  rock 
composed  of  diallage  and  feldspar.]  (Min.)  A  variety 
{if  altered  Scapolite.  See  VVERNEniiE. 

Ga'bel.  n.  [A.  S.  ga/el.  ga/ul,  from  gyfan,  to  give;  Fr. 
gabel  le. ;  It.  gabella.  See  Gavel.]  An  excise;  a  tax; 
an  impost. 

"  The  gabelt  of  Naples  are  rery  high."— Ac^dison. 
(iln'bdor,  n.  A  collector  of  taxes  ;  an  exciseman. 
Gabellc,  igo-heV,)  n.  [Kr.,  probably  from  the  Teut.ge.ben, 
to  give.]  In  France,  this  term  was  originally  applied  to 
any  tax  or  impo.Ht  laid  upon  commodities,  but  which 
altc'rwards  cjihie  to  be  specially  applied  to  a  duty  upon 
salt.  This  salt-tax  was  first  established  toward  the  end 
>f  tl  e  13t!i  century,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  It  was 
fery  inequally  distributed,  some  parta  of  the  country 
being  altogether  free,  and  others  more  or  less  heavily 
taxed  ;  and  hence  it  was  very  unpopular,  and  frequently 
gave  rise  t<t  disturbances.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  1789. 
Gab'ertliiit*,  n.  Same  as  (J abakdi.xe,  q.  v. 
Gaborltiia'zio*  [Scot.]  A  beggar;  one  who  has 
no  money  to  pay  his  expen.ses. 

Oabil,  ({)'(u‘'6»!-i,)  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  taken,  about  500 
B.  c.,  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarqnin,  who 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by  deserting  to 
them,  and  pretending  that  his  father  had  ill-treute<l  him. 
Gab'ilan  I^Ioiiutaiiifu  it»  California,  a  branch  of 
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the  Coast  Range  extending  S.  through  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Cruz  cos.,  into  Monterey  co. 

Gabiii''iu^«  a  Roman  consul,  who  made  war  in  Jud»a, 
and  reestablished  tranquillity  there.  He  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  bribed,  an<l  replaced  I’toleniy  Auletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  On  his  return,  he  was  accused  of  re¬ 
ceiving  bribed  Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pumpey,  ably 
defended  him.  He  was  banished,  however,  and  l>.  at 
Salona.  about  40  u.  c. 

Ga'bioil,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  gahbione.,  aug.  of  gahbia,  a  cage, 
trom  L.  Lat.  Lat.  C'iira,  HU  enclosure,  from 

hollow.]  (Mil.)  .4  basket  or  cylinder  made  of  wicker¬ 
work,  open  at  both  ends,  used  in  tlioconstruction  of  eartli- 
works.  Tiiese  baskets,  wliicli  are  2  ft.  9in.  in  height,  and 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  are  tbns  inmie:  A  nuinlM-r  of  sbikes, 
varying  Iroui  about  21  to  27,  acconling  to  the  flexibility 
of  the  osiers  or  brushwood  that  are  used  in  making  the 
G.,  are  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  intervals  round 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  traced  thereon,  with  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  11  in.,  that  the  outer  diameter  of  the  G.  may  not 
exceed  2  ft.  when  it  is  completed.  The 
willow  rods,  or  any  other  material  that 
can  be  obtained  which  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  are  then  twisted  between 
and  about  the  stakes,  each  successive 
layer  of  rods  being  tightly  jiressed 
against  the  one  below  it,  until  the 
basket-work  has  attained  the  requisite 
lu’ight.  The  (r.  is  tlien  pulled  up,  tlie 
osiers  at  the  top  and  btittom  are  se¬ 
cured  to  preventthem  fromcoiningont 
of  place,  and  the  ends  of  the  stakes  are 
cut  off  about  3  in.  from  the  basket- 
work  at  either  end  and  sharjiened.  Gabions  are  used  in 
making  earthworks.  They  are  placed  on  end  and  filled 
with  earth  taken  from  tlie  ditch  dug  out  in  front  of  the 
rampart.  They  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the 
mound,  by  aff<irding  support  to  the  earth  that  is  thrown 
over  and  agaiu.st  them.  When  one  line  of  gabions  is 
placed  on  top  of  another,  a  row  of  fascines  is  generally 
placed  between  them. 

Ga'bioniia<le.  n.  [Fr.  See  Supra.]  (3/i7.)  A  bulwark, 
or  parapet,  chiefly  made  of  gabions. 

Ga'ble, n.  [GQV.giebel;  D.m./yarf;  Lat-^fadw/u^^apointed 
roof.  Cf.  Gv.kcpUnU’.,  the  head.]  (Arab.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  end-wall  of  a  building,  the  sides  of  which 
meet  in  an  angle  ami  _  , 

afford  support  to  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  of  the 
roof.  The  angle  thus 
formed  corresponds  to 
the  shape  of  the  roof ;  it 
attains  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  acuteness  in 
Gothic  architecture. 

(Fig.  1096.)  The  galiles 
of  the  different  styles 
of  Gothic  architecture 
were  often  rieldy  orna- 
menfe«i,  the  wall  being 
raised  above  tlie  roof 
and  finished  with  a  co¬ 
ping  and  finial,  which 
generally  assumed  the 
form  of  a  cross  in 
churches  and  buildings 
designed  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  purposes.  In  Eliza- 
bctlian  architecture,  the 
outline  of  the  gable  was 
composed  of  curves  and 
angles  variously  com¬ 
bined,  that  known  as 
the  ogee-gable  being  the 
most  common.  It  was 
often  richly  ornamented 
with  open  stonework. 

The  sloping  sides,  particularly  in  old  Scotch,  Dutch 
and  German  buildings,  were  sonu’times  finished  in  tlie 
form  of  a  series  of  steps,  which,  in  Scotland,  were  termed 
“  corbie  steps.”  In  domestic  Gothic  architecture,  the 
roof  generally  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  gable- 
wall,  and  an  ornamental  barge-board  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  rafter'*.  The  end  of  a  house  terminating  in  a 
gable  is  indifferently  called  the  gable  or  gable-end  of 
the  building. 

Ga'bic-roof,  n  (Arch.^  A  roof  converging  to  an 
apex  in  the  manner  of  a  gable. 

Ga'blo-winclow,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  having  its 
upper  end  shaped  like  a  gable.  —  A  window  in  the  gable 
of  a  building. 

Gablet.  n.  (Arch.)  A  smsill  ornamental  gable  or 
canopy,  formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  Ac. 

Gab -locks,  n.pl.  False  spurs  placed  on  game-cocks. 

C'rai^F. 
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Gaboon',  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  W.  Africa,  In  about 
Lat.  0^  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  9®  20'  E.  In  134.3,  the  French 
established  there  a  fortified  factory,  whose  pop.  in  1874 
wa-s  about  5.000.  Here  resides  a  French  bishop,  as  well 
as  American,  English,  and  I'oitugue&e  missiouaries. 

Gabriel.  [  Heb.,  strength  of  God.J  An  angel 

of  high  honor  in  the  service  of  God.  He  was  sent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  to  explain  his  vision.s ;  also  to  Zacha- 
rias,  to  announce  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Dari.  viii.  16;  ix.  21;  Luke  i.  11-19).  Six 
montlis  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Nazareth,  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  (Luke  I.  26-38). 

Gabriel  Cliaiiiiel,  a  strait  of  Terra  del  Fnego, 
between  Dawson  Island  and  the  mainland.  This  re¬ 
markable  channel  is  about  2^  m.  wide  at  either  end, 
but  the  shores  approach  towards  the  middle,  and  rise  to 
an  almost  perpendicular  height  of  1,5()0  ft.  The  hurri¬ 
cane  squalls,  or  tt>i7/iica5o.%  so  common  in  thi.s  region, 
sweep  the  channel  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  Lat.  54°  20'  S..  Lon.  70°  40'  VV. 

Gabricllc  d'Estrccs,  b.  1571,  was  the  daughter  of 
Antoine  d'Estrees,  40  years  grand  master  of  arlillery  in 
France.  Henry  IV.,  visiting  her  father's  chateau  in 
1590,  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  she  became  bis  misti  ess, 
retaining  his  affection  fur  many  years,  and  enjoying  the 
honors  though  not  the  title  of  que{‘n.  She  received  the 
title  of  duchess  of  Beaufort.  Anxious  to  legitimate  the 
children  she  bad  borne  to  the  king,  she  pre^8cd  fora 
marriage.  But  Margaret  of  Valois  had  not  ctmsented 
to  a  divorce,  and  Sully,  the  chief  minister,  opposed  the 
marriage  of  Oabriellc  from  reasons  of  state.  At  Ea-^ter, 
1599,  Gahrielle  was  sent  to  Paris,  the  king  observing  the 
Easter  ceremonies  at  Fontainebleau.  She  was  there 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  ]iani)ysi8,  and  befin  c  flie 
king  could  arrive  she  was  dead.  Whether  she  was  poi¬ 
soned  is  a  question  which  remains  unanswered.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  king's  marriage  with  Marie  de  Medicis 
quickly  followed  the  death  of  Gahrielle. 

Ga'by.  Gaw'by,  n.  A  silly  person  ;  adnnee.  fColloq.) 

Gail.  n.  [A.i^.  gad,  a  club,  a  sting.]  A  6bari>-poiiited 
rod  or  pricking  instrument;  a  goad,  as  for  driving 
oxen.  —  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  or  iron — A  style 
or  graver. 

"  To  write  with  a  gad  of  Bteel.”  —  Sbak*. 

— Any  rod  or  stick,  ns  a  fishing-rod ;  particularly  a  rod 
cut  and  trimmed  of  its  bnmcMets  for  the  purpose  of 
whipping  children  or  of  driving  cattle.  (Prov.  Eng.,  and 
local  V.  S.) 

— i’.  n.  [From  gat,  3d  per.  sing.,  pr.  ind.  of  0.  Goth,  go,  to 
go.]  To  walk  about ,  to  rove  or  ramble  idly  or  without 
fixed  purpose. 

Where  have  you  been  gadding  t”—~Shakt. 

— To  be  exuberant  in  growth;  to  shoot  forth  branches 
and  tendrils  in  every  direction,  as  the  vine,  the  ivy.  Ac. 

Ga<l«  [Heb.,  band  or  troop.]  A  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah, 
.Leah's  servant  (Gen.  xxx.  11),  who  gave  bis  name  to  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  located  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

— A  prophet  and  faithful  friend  of  David. 

Ga<rnboiit.  n.  One  who  imns  much  abroad  without 
bnsiin*8.s. 

Ga<la'inos«  an  oasis  of  the  great  African  desert,  con¬ 
taining  numerous  villages,  S.  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Atlas.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cjiravan  routes  which 
lead  to  Tunis,  Triptdi,  and  several  oases. 

Ga<la'ra.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Decapolis,  Palestine, 
of  cojisiderable  importance  in  the  finio  of  Christ,  and 
having  many  Greek  inhabitants.  Tt  lay  S.  of  the  river 
Hieromnx,  7  m.  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  upon  the 
level  summit  of  a  steep  limestone  hill.  A  few  ruins  are 
found  on  tlie  top  of  the  hill,  and  many  excavated  tombs  on 
its  sides,  still  partly  occupied  as  residences,  and  warm 
springs  at  its  base.  Tlie  country  of  the  Gaden  nes  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  in  the 
part  of  it  bordering  on  the  lake  occurred  the  miracle 
recorded  by  Matt.  viii.  28,  ix.  1,  Mark  v.  1-20,  Luke  viii. 
2(>-39. 

Ga^rder,  n.  A  rambler:  one  Avho  roves  al>ont  idly. 

Ga<l'«li.  [Heb.,  my  troop.)  One  of  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  from  Manasseh  to  explore  Canaan. 

Gad'diol.  [Ileb.,  God  is  my  happiness.]  One  of  the 
spies  sent  fmm  Zenubon  to  explore  Canaan. 

Gad'<1iiis:1y«  (idr.  Tn  a  rambling,  roving  manner. 

Gnd'di*itl.  o.  Disposed  to  wander  about  idly 

Gml'fllsiinoss,  Disposition  to  ramble  about  idlv. 

Gad'-fly,  Bol,  Bot'-fly,  Bris'tle-tail.  tt.  (7(^/7.) 
Names  common  to  many  insects  of  the  family  (Eslridte, 
q.  V.,  the  genus  (Edrus  of  Linna'us;  divide<l  by  others 
info  the  two  families  Pahamdfe,  or  Horse-fly,  and 
(Estridfe,  or  Bot-fly.  The  name  hot  is  sometimes  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  larvfip.  the  other  names  being  given  to 
the  perfect  insects.  The  insects  of  this  family  are  now 
supposed  not  to  be  those  which  w’ere  called  (Estrus  by 
the  ancients,  although,  like  them,  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  to  cattle.  They  belong  to  the  sub-order  DipterOy 
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and  ar<'  neurly  alliod  to  the  .\fucidse,  with  Bmall  3-jointed 
antenna^,  and  uioiith  destitiite  of  a  proboscis.  Tlje  (Sad* 
fly,  or  Ilorse-bot  of  the  horse  {(rasfernfihiluSy  or  Gastrus, 
or  CKdrtts  E^ui)^  sotnetiines  Jilso  called  the  Breeze,  the 
Horse-rty,or  IIor8e-hee,occurs  chiefly  in  elevated, healtliy 
districts.  It  is  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  length,  woolly, 
with  yeIlowi.-«h-g:ray  hearl,  rusty  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
the  wings  whitish,  with  bn)wuish-gray  spots.  The  ab<lo- 
men  of  the  female  terminates  in  a  blackish  horny  tube. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  female  hovcjs  about 
borse.s,  and  deposits  her  eirgs  on  tlieir  hairs,  wliere  they 
remain  atb^ched  by  a  glutinous  substance  until  they,  or 
the  larvae  just  emerging  from  them,  are  licked  off  by 
the  tonitue  of  the  horse,  their  destined  place  being  its 
stomach.  It  is  believed  that  the  fly  deposits  her  eggs 
only  on  those  parts  which  are  accessible  to  the  hor.so's 
tongue,  seeming  to  prefer  the  hack  of  the  knee-joint., 
where  they  may  sometimes  be  found  in  hundreds.  The 
larva  is  yellowish,  without  feet,  short,  thick,  soft,  com¬ 
posed  of  rings  which  have  a  double  row  of  .short  teeth 
surrounding  them;  it  is  somewhat  acuminated  at  one 
end  —  the  head;  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
hooks,  one  on  each  siile,  for  biking  hold  of  tlje  inner 
coat  of  the  horse's  stomach,  to  which  the  Bot  attaches 
itself,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  subsistence,  hanging 
in  clusters  sometimes  of  three  or  four,  sometimes  of 
more  than  one  hundred.  Here  it  spends  the  winter;’ 
and  in  the  following  summer  it  disengages  itself,  and 
being  carried  through  the  liorse’s  intestines,  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  changes  into  an  oval  black  pupa  with  i 
spiny  rings,  from  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  ]»prfecl 
insect  comes  f«)rth.  — The  Ox-hot,  or  Ox-g:*dfly  (OC-trus 
H'/pod^rnta  Bovis^)  also  called  Bull-bee  or  Burrel-fly,  is 
more  troublesome  than  any  species  of  Horse-bot.  It  is 
a  beautiful  insect,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  llorse-bots  ;  it  has  hrown. 
unspotte«l  wings:  the  face  is  whitish,  the  crown  of  the 
head  brown,  tlie  thorax  black,  the  abdomen  wlutish. 
with  a  broad  black  band  around  the  middle,  and  yellow 
hairs  at  the  extremity,  where  also  the  female  has  an 
ovipositor. —  a  remarkable  organ,  formed  of  a  horny  snl>- 
stance,  and  consisting  of  four  tubes,  retractile  within 
one  another,  like  the  pieces  of  a  telesc<»pe,  and  the  la.-«t 
of  them  terminating  in  five  points,  three  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  others,  and  hooked.  By  means  of  this 
organ  a  small  round  hole  is  pierced  in  the  hide  of  an 
ox's  back,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited.  The  fly  is  very 
quick  in  depositing  her  egg,  not  remaining  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal  more  than  a  few  seconds.  Cattle 
exhibit  great  alarm  and  excitement  at  the  presenee  of 
the  Gad-fly,  and  rush  widely  about,  with  head  stretched 
forward,  and  tail  stuck  out,  to  escape  from  their  tor¬ 
mentor.  The  further  injury  done  by  this  insect  is  n«'t. 
however,  usually  great;  the  larva,  a  little  i)earl-white 
maggot  {warbU  or  worma!)^  feeding  upe>n  the  juices 
beneath  the  skin,  causes  a  swelling,  called  a  wurbU^ 
forming  a  sort  of  sac,  within  which  it  lives  and  grows, 
amid  a  kin<l  of  purulent  matter  suited  to  its  appetite, 
and  from  which  it  finally  emerges,  leaving  a  small  sore, 
and  like  the  llorse-bot,  undergoes  its  further  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  ground.  By  iiressnre  on  the  warbles,  Hots 
may  he  destroyed  ;  and  when  they  are  numerous,  assidu¬ 
ous  oiling  of  the  Imrk  of  tlie  ox  is  resorted  to  for  the 
same  piirj>ose.  —  The  Sheep-hot  ( C'phaUmyia,  or  Qiatrus 
Oris)  is  a  much  more  serious  pest  than  any  other  species, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  very  destructive  to  flocks.  The 
insect  is  smaller  than  either  the  Ox-bot  or  llorse-bot ; 


Fig.  1007.  —  SHEEP  G.\I>-FLT,  OR  BOT-FLT. 
a,  larr*.  full-grown  ;  6.  larva,  younger;  e,  pupa;  d.  Ihe  face  of 
the  perfect  inject,  n»acuifieii;  c,  perfect  insect,  natural  size; 
/,  perfect  iosect,  magoiBed. 

it  is  of  a  grayish  color,  with  a  largo  head  and  yellow  face, 
and  is  mi>8t  abundant  in  damp  situations  and  woody  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  to  beseenchiefly  in  the  months  of  Juneaiid 
July.  Sheep  exhibit  great  alarm  when  it  approaches 
them,  and  seem  to  seek,  by  keeping  tlieir  noses  close  to 
tlj0  groniid.  and  by  incessant  motion  i>f  thoir  feet,  to 
keep  it  from  entering  their  nostrils.  It  is  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  that  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs:  and  the  lar¬ 
va*.  when  hatched,  make  their  way  into  the  maxillary 
and  frontal  sinuses,  causing  great  irritation  in  their 
progress,  and  feeding  upon  the  juices  there  until  they 
are  ready  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  in  April  or  May 
of  tlie  following  year,  when  they  find  their  way  again 
through  the  nostrils  to  the  ground. 

Ond  fly^  in  Mimouri.  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Oa'^lidre.  n.  pL  (Lat.  A  family 

of  malacoptervgioiis  fishes,  including  the  Ood  and  it.s 
allies.  They  are  easily  known  by  the  position  of  tha 
ventral  fins  under  the  throat,  and  the  pointed  character 
of  those  fins.  The  body  is  long,  rather  compres-sed, 
and  covered  with  small  soft  scales.  The  head  is  scale¬ 
less;  eyes  lateral ;  jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the  vomer 
furnished  with  several  ranges  of  unequal  teeth;  the 


gills  large,  7 -rayed,  and  opening  laterally;  a  small 
heard  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  Most  of  the  specie^ 
have  the  dorsal  fin  coiibiined  in  two  or  three  bundles; 
they  have  also  fins  behind  the  vent,  and  a  distinct  caudal 
fin.*  The  greater  nnmher  of  tlie  species  live  in  cold  or 
temperate  seas,  and  luriiish  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fi-h  ohtaiiieil  in  Kiiglaiid  and  America.  Their  productive 
powers  are  very  great ;  and  the  numbers  in  which  they 
e.xUt  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean  is  perfectly  incalculable. 
Tlie  jiriiicipal  genera  are  Gaduti,  or  Morrhua.  the  (.,‘ods  ; 
Vt>i  lan>ru'(,  the  Bollacks,  including  the  Cudden  or  Coal- 
fi'h:  the  Whitings:  and  Lobiy  the  Burbots. 

Cir(i<litH*iiiuii«  a.  YLhiI. £ra(/ifanizs,  from  Gades,  Cadiz.] 
Of  or  bt'loiiging  to  Cadiz  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 

— M.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

iisul  liii;;,  n.  [A.  S.  gad,  a  goad  or  sting.]  A  gadder  — 
boss  on  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet.  (Also  called  gad.) 

Ci(»'4loi<l,  n.  a  name  of  the  family  Gai)I1).e,  q.  r, 

— fi.  Relating  to  codfishes,  or  G’at/i'i/fl?. 

Gail'oliiiite*  ?i.  {Min.)  A  mineral  varying  widely  in 
its  crystals,  and  physical  and  chemical  characters,  found 
principally  near  Kahlun,  Swe<len,  It  has  a  vitreous 
lustre,  black  to  greenish-black  color,  and  sp.  gr.  4-4'5. 
Comp.  l<ilica,  oxides  of  beryllium,  iron,  yttrium,  and 
cerium,  and  lime. 

Oa  tior,  (Sierra  deA  a  mountain-chain  of  ?pain,  in 
Andalusia,  ranging  nearly  parallel  with  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  Its  highest  p«»int  is  nearlv  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

CaafiM'dou.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Cherokee  co.,  on 
the  Coo.sa  River,  abt.  130  ni.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

<>a€l*i'don,  in  Fhrrida,&  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Georgia. 
Area,  about  50  sq.  m.  Biver.^.  Appalachicola,Ockli»c- 
koiiee.  and  Little  rivers.  Surface y  uneven  ;  soi7,  fertile. 
Cap.  Quincy.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Gaiis’den.  in  S.  <\n'nlina,  a  village  of  Rutland  dist., 
abt.  10  m.  E  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

Gails'ilon,  in  Tnin^anee,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  77  m.  N.K.  of  Memphis. 

Gad'K  an  eminence  of  England,  co.  Kent.  3  m.  W 

of  Rochester.  It  has  been  iinnioi  talized  by  Shakspeare. 
who,  in  the  2d  act  of  his  Henry  IV.,  makes  it  the  .scene 
of  a  famous  rencontre  between  Prince  Henry  anti  Fal- 
staff.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist,  had  a  country- 
seat  here,  where  be  died,  in  1870. 

Ga'<!nH*  n.  [L.  Lat.,  cotifish.]  iZoiil.)  See  Gidid.«, 

Ga<r\vall,Gad%%'olK  «.  f From  <70^/ and  uv//.]  {Zdol.) 
Tlie  Anas  strr^iera,  a  duck  which  inhabits  the  N.  and  E. 
jmrts  of  Europe. 

<itaol,  {gale,)  n.  sing,  k  pi.  A  Scottish  Celt  or  High¬ 
lander.  —  An  Iri.sh  Celt. 

Gaolio  (or  Kr«0'  I..aii;?nag:o  and  I^iterature* 

{gaiVli'-.)  The  language  spoken  by  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  is  termed  hy  them  the  Gaelic :  but  the  name 
frequently  given  to  it  hy  the  lyovlamlers  is  Erse,  or 
Er>h,  evi«ieiitly  a  corruption  of  Irish.  It  isa  dialert  of 
that  great  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages  termed  the 
Gwyddelian  or  Gaelic,  and  to  which  belong  also  the 
Irish  and  Manx,  or  tliat  spoken  in  the  I»le  of  Man. 
According  to  Dr.  Pri«  hard,  the  C'dts  are  of  eastern 
origin,  belon. dug  to  the  great  Indo-Eurojiean  family. 
They  arrived  before  the  Teutons  from  the  regions  on  the 
Oxu’s,  and  from  Media,  and  penetrated  through  tlie  Allo- 
phylic  races  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  historic  data.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Celtic  was  the  language 
genenilly  spoken  in  W.  Europe.  The  dialects  of  the 
Celtic  still  .«poken,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned, 
are  the  Welsh,  and  the  language  of  Brittany:  while  the 
Cornish,  another  dialect,  tliongh  nut  now  spoken,  is 
pri’served  in  books.  The  three  dialects,  the  Irish,  the 
Scottish-Gaelic,  and  the  Manx,  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  as  to  form,  in  fact,  hut  one  language,  the  peculi¬ 
arities  wliich  distinguish  them  from  each  other  not  being 
sufficiently  broad  or  vital  to  constitute  either  of  them  a 
distinct  language.  The  (liffenmces  between  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Scottish  Iliglilanders  and  the  Irish  exist 
partly  in  the  pronunciation,  jiartly  in  the  grammar, 
and  partly  in  the  idioms.  In  the  vocabulary,  also, 
there  are  considerable  differences,  as  where  words  now 
ohsidete  in  Iri.-ih  are  still  used  in  the  Scottish-Gaelic, 
and  others  are  used  in  a  different  sense.  There  are 
also  marked  differences  in  the  language  as  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  the  Highlands:  and  a  native  of  Suther¬ 
land  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  one  of  the  S. 
districts  of  Argyle.  The  Gaelic,  which,  fn»m  a  variety  of 
causes,  has  retiined.  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  orig¬ 
inal  purify,  is  cotdous.  b«>Id,  and  expressive.  It  derives 
no  as-sistance  from  tlie  languages  either  of  Gre«*e  or 
Home,  frt»m  whirlj  it  differs  in  its  structure  an<l  forma¬ 
tion.  Having  affixes  and  prefixes,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  Hebrew,  particularly  in  tlie  inflections  of  its  nouns 
and  verbs.  In  Ireland,  too.  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  the 
diffen-nt  parts  varies;  and  the  difference  is  very  marked 
between  that  spoken  in  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  N.  of  Ireland 
were,  at  an  early  period,  inhaldted  hy  the  .same  race  or 
races,  and  an  intimate  connection  subsist'  d  between  the 
two  countries.  For  nearly  four  centuries,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  1»  th 
cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  “there  was  not  only  a 
close  political  connection  between  the  W.  Highlands 
and  islands  and  Ireland,  hut  the  literary  influence  was 
equally  close  and  strong:  the  Irish  sennachies  and  bards 
were  heads  of  a  school  M'liich  included  the  W.  High¬ 
lands,  and  the  Highland  .«enimchiea  were  either  of  Tri^h 
descent,  or.  if  of  native  origin,  r«**orted  to  bardic  schools 
in  Ireland  for  instruction  in  the  language  and  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  their  art.”  A  powerful  influence 
must  thus  have  been  exercised  upon  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Highlands,  which  must  have  become 
by  degrees  more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  Ire¬ 
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land.  The  written  and  cnltivated  language  of  the 
Highlands  thus  came  to  be  i«lentical  with  that  of  Tn- 
hiud;  hut,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  we  have  no  ren.'^on 
to  conclude,  on  that  account,  that  there  not  a  ver¬ 
nacular  Gaelic  which  preserved  many  of  Ihe  indepen¬ 
dent  features  of  a  native  language,  atid  existed  among 
the  people  as  a  spoken  dialect.  The  introduction,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  16th  cent.,  gave  rise  to 
a  religious  liteniture,  wliich,  commencing  in  the  writ¬ 
ten,  or  Irish-Gaelic,  gradually  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  country,  and.  ac¬ 
companied  hy  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  dialect,  tended  to  preserve  and  stereotype  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Highlands  in  its  native  form 
and  idiom.  The  first  printed  book  in  Gaelic  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  forms  of  |U’ayer  issued  by  ,l(din  Knox,  and 
printed  at  Edinburgh.  1C67.  The  second  was  a  trana- 
latiim  of  Calvin's  Catechism,  published  along  with  an 
English  edition,  in  1631.  In  1C59  the  Presbyterian  synod 
of  Argyle  took  up  the  work  of  issuing  translatit>na  into 
Gaelic  of  the  metrical  Psalms  and  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1090  the  first  Bible  was  imblished  for  the  use  of  the 
Highlands.  All  these  works  wi  re  in  the  Irish  orthng- 
rapfiy  and  Irish  dialect,  the  last  being  simply  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  version  of  the  Bible,  with  a  short  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Tlie  first  work  published  in  i^cottish-Gaelic 
was  Baxter's  Call  to  the  VnemrerUd.  translated  hy 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Macfarlane  in  1750.  who  in  1753 
also  publislied  the  Psalms  in  Scottlsb-Gaelic.  In  1767  the 
first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  Mas  published 
in  the  Scottish  dialect :  and  in  17P3.  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  M-ns  undertaken  by  the  So<  iety  for  Pro- 
pagjtting  Christian  knoMledge  in  Scotland,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1787.  In  1816  a  committee  of  the  liest  Gaelic 
scholars  was  appointed  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  effect  an  improved  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  whole  being  pnbli^bed  in  1826.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  Scoltish41aelic  poetry  are  pre¬ 
served  in  a  collection  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.,  by  Sir  James  Maegregor,  Vicar  of  Fortingall  and 
Dean  of  Lismore.  and  noM'  preserved  in  the  Advocate's 
Library  in  E<linburgh.  A  selection  from  it  lias  recently 
(I^Bi)  been  publislied,  with  translations,  by  Ihe  Rev. 
Thomas  MT>HUchlan,  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene.  Some  of  the  poems  are  in  pure  Irish,  others  in 
pure  Scottish-Gaelic,  and  others  in  a  mixed  dialect,  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  idiom  predominates.  The 
MS.  is  one  of  no  mean  literary  value,  as  throwing  some 
light  up'»n  the  much  controverttHl  subject  of  OssiaiTs 
poems.  “  It  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  Ossi- 
anic  jioems,  extending  to  upwards  of  2,f  00  lines :  nine 
directly  attriliuted  to  Ossian.  two  to  Farris,  or  Fergus 
Filidli.  and  one  toCaolte  McRonau,  the  three  l  ards  of 
the  Feine;  two  to  Allan  McRnadrig,  and  one  to  Gillie  Cal- 
luni  Mac  an  011a,  bards  bitberto  unknown :  and  eleven 
poems,  Ossianic  in  their  style  and  subject,  to  which  no 
autlior's  name  is  attached.”  It  is  thus  clear,  “that  the 
characters  intro<luced  into  Maepherson's  poems  were 
not  invented,  but  were  really  the  subjects  of  tradition 
in  the  Highlands,  and  that  poems  certainly  exi>ted 
whii  h  might  he  called  Ossianic,  as  relating  to  the  per¬ 
sons  and  events  of  that  mythic  age;”  and  “tliat  Mnc- 
pherson  had  used  many  such  poems  in  his  work,  but  by 
joining  separate  ju'eces  together,  and  by  aihling  a  con¬ 
necting  narrative  of  his  own,  had  woven  them  into 
longer  poems,  and  into  the  so-called  epics.*’  The  Dean's 
collection  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poetic  liteniture 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  before  the  fall  of  the 
L<mls  of  the  Isles,  and  the  introduction  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  —  Ref.  The  Highlanders  *f  Scot¬ 
land;  th^ir  Htstory.  Origin,  and  Antiquities,  by  W.  F. 
Skene,  18.37.  Also.  Mr.  Skene’s  Introduction  to  the  Btfok 
of  the.  Bran  of  Lismore,  1862. 

Gaeta,  {gd-aVta,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.Caserta,  at  the  end  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  kingdom,  forming  the  N.IV.  boundary  of  the  gulf 
to  which  it  gives  its  name  ;  4  in.  S  S.W.  of  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
41  N.W.  of  Naples,  and  72  S.E  of  Rome.  The  tow  n  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  keys  of  S.  Italy,  being  strong  from 
its  natural  position,  which  art  has  taken  advantage  of. 
Its  port,  which  has  7  fathoms  water,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  in  Italy.  G .  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  trade.  This  place  is  very  ancient.  It  be¬ 
came  the  residence  of  many  Roman  patrician  families; 
and  Cicero  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Antlnuiy,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  After  the  fall  of  the  Vi.  empire,  it 
ha<l  a  republican  form  of  government,  at  the  head  of 
which,  however,  was  plneed  a  duke,  acknowledging  the 
temporal  suzerainty  of  the  Pope.  In  14:35,  it  was  taken 
by  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon;  and  since  then  belonged  to 
the  crown  of  Naples  until  1860.  In  modern  times  G. 
lias  been  repeatedly  besieged  :  the  last  siege  <»f  note  was 
in  1806.  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
Nov..  1860,  if  withstood  a  siege  of  several  weeks  fas  the 
last  stronghold  of  Francis  II .  king  of  Najiles,  who  had 
sought  refuge  within  its  walls)  by  the  national  troops 
commanded  bv  Gi*n.  Cialdini.  F^p.  17.978. 

Ga<*fa.  (Gnif  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
lying  in  Lat.  41®  N.,  T.on.  13®  40'  E. 

Gaf  f^'r,  n.  [A.  S.  gefere,  a  companion:  possibly  by  ab¬ 
breviation  for  godfather,  or  grandfather?^  A  term  of 
respect  anciently  ap]>lied  to  an  elderly  person  in  humble 
life,  wliich  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  term  of 
familiarity  or  contempt. 

•'  For  gofer  Treadwell  tnld  na,  by  the  bye. 

Kxce*Rive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry.” — Gay. 

Gafflo,  n.  [A.^.  ga  fehtc  ;  gaffel :  Of'T.  gabel.  Cf. 

Vi.  oaji.  a  fork  ]  An  artificial  spur  with  which  cocks  are 
heeled  when  set  to  figlit  a  match  or  main.  —  A  steel  con¬ 
trivance  for  bending  crossbows. 
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Fig.  1098. 

A,  Gaff;  B.  Gaff-tops>iit-yard :  C,  Boom; 
D,  Sheet;  E,  Gaff-top$ail. 


Onll*  n.  [Fr.  gaffe^  an  iron  hook  used  for  pulling  the 
l.u';ier  s«*a-ti5li 
on  iMnircl.  Cf. 

Gael,  gaf,  a 
hook.]  A  light 
pole  witli  a 
iiiiilxMi  iron 
head,  used  for 
spearing  tLli ; 
us,  a  sahiiDii* 
ga^. —  An  ar- 
tiftcial  Hi)tir 
put  on  a  cock 
wlien  set  to 
fight. 

{Naut.)  A 
kind  of  boom 
(Figure  1098) 
employed  in 
small  ships,  as 
yachts,  c  u  t- 
ters,  &c.,to  ex¬ 
tern!  the  upper 
edges  oftliose 
sailswhich  are 
secured  to  the 
masts  h  y 
hoops  or  lac- 
i  n  g  s,  a  n  d 
which  are 
usually  ex¬ 
tended  hy  a 

boom  bel()w ;  such,  for  insbince,  as  the  mainsails  of  sloops, 
brigs,  and  schooners. 

Oair-to|>>tail,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  light  sail  set  over  a  gaff, 
the  sail  being  spread  by  it;  (see  Fig.  1098.)  —  Dana. 

Oa$f«  V.  a.  [A.S.  cseggian^  to  lock,  shut  fast,  fnnii  ca?^, 
a  key.]  To  stop  the  mouth  of,  by  thrusting  into  the 
throat  something  that  shall  allow  bre;ithing,  hut  prevent 
speakitjg;  to  silence;  not  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  to. 
— To  cause  to  retch  with  nausea;  to  superinduce  an 
effort  to  vomit. 

— V.  n.  To  heave  with  nausea. 

— rt.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  and  throat  to  hin¬ 
der  speaking;  a  muzzle.  —  Any  inouthrul  that  causes 
the  stomach  to  heave  in  an  effort  to  vojiiit. 

Ga'jg'as,  or  Gigas,  an  African  tribe.  See  Bknguela. 

(^ay,)  n.  [Yv.gtige.;  Eng.  ;  luhwX.  gadium., 
for  Lat.  vadiwn.,  from  ra,^,  rarfis,  bail,  surety.]  A  pledge 
or  pawn ;  something  laid  down  or  given  as  security. 

“  Nor  without  gaget  to  the  ucedy  leod.” — Sandy$. 

—Something  thrown  ilown  as  a  challenge  to  combat,  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  one  who  accepts  the  challenge. 

"  There  is  my  gage,  the  mauual  seal  of  death.”— 5/iaAs. 

— Any  instrument  used  to  measure.  See  Gauge. 

{yaat.)  Tlio  number  of  feet  thatushipsinksin  water. 
—  also,  the  po.sition  of  one  ship  in  regard  to  another; 
as,  “  to  have  the  weather-^f!p<«’,  or  the  lee-^ayc.”  Ilorc^sf^r. 

— u.  a.  [Fr.  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security ; 

to  engage. 

— To  measure.  See  Gauge. 

Osi^e,  Thomas,  general,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  of  North  America,  and  the  last  governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  English  government.  Shut  up 
in  Ho.stoii  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  G.,  whom  Con¬ 
gress  ha<i  declared  a  public  enemy,  caused  martial  law 
to  be  proclaiuied.  After  the  affair  at  Bunker  Hill,  he 
was  forced  to  embark  fur  England,  where  he  D.  1787. 

iu  Nebraska,  a  S  E.  co..  bordering  on  Kansas; 
area,  about  576  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Blue  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  *S'«r/ace,diversified ;  fertile.  Cap. 
Danville.  Fop.  about  121. 

Ga;g‘'or,  n.  A  Gaugei:,  q.  v. 

Ga5;:c‘*s  in  Illinois,  a  i>08t-office  of  Lak«  co. 

Ga;;‘0'tou’li«  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap.  of  Queen’s 
CO.,  on  the  St.  John's  River,  about  28  in.  S.E.  of  Fred¬ 
ericton. 

Gajj'^er,  n.  One  who  gags. 

Gas;';yle,  r.  n.  [Dut.  gagelen;  Ger.  gackem,.  See  C.ackle.] 
To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

•'  May  fat  geese  gaggle  with  melodious  voice.”  —  A'iaj?. 

Oa^'«toOth,  V.  A  tooth  that  projects. 

Having  projecting  teeth. 

Gail'nife,  n.  A  zinc  spinel.  Lustre,  vitreous  ; 

color,  dark  green  to  black;  sp.  gr.  4-4-6.  Comp.  Alu¬ 
mina  61-3,  oxi<ie  of  zinc  38  7.  The  name  automolite 
was  first  given  to  this  mineral  from  the  Greek  automalos, 
a  deserter,  from  the  fact  of  the  zinc  occurring  in  un 
unexpected  place.  Occurs  ut  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Gai'ety,  n.  S  ime  as  Gay  ty,  q.  v. 

Gaillac**  (gd'gak,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap. 
arrotnl.  on  the  Tarn,  12  m.  S  S.W.  of  Alhy  Max/.  Casks, 
hats,  leather,  hramly.  Exp.  Wines,  of  which  good,  strong- 
bodied,  deep-coioreil  growths  are  produced  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Ftp.  8,617. 

Gailliar<lo,  igal'yard,)  n.  [Fr.  gnillarde  ;  H.gagli- 
arda.\  A  lively  dance,  of  Italian  origin.  See  Galliard. 

Gai'ly,  adv.  Same  as  Gayly,  q.  v. 

Gaiil^  V.  a.  [A.S.  gynan,  gewinnan  ;  Fr.  gagner,  to  win, 
to  acquire:  Ger.  To  get  as  profit  or  advan¬ 

tage  ;  to  acquire ;  to  obtain  ;  as,  to  gain  a  livelihood.  — 
To  obtain  l>y  superiority  or  success;  to  procure;  as,  to 
gain  a  name.  —  To  receive,  as  honor.  —  To  obtain  or  re¬ 
ceive,  as  anything  good  or  bad. — To  draw  info  one's  in¬ 
terest  or  party  ;  to  win  to  one’s  side;  to  conciliate. — 
To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

“  To  gain  the  timely  inn.”  —  S/inke. 

— r.  n.  To  have  advantage  or  profit ;  tf»  grow  rich;  to  ad- 
vuiice  iu  interest  or  liappinees.  —  To  encroach ;  to  ad¬ 


vance  on ;  to  come  nearer  by  degrees ;  to  advance 
closer  ;  to  get  ground. 

“  So  on  the  land,  while  here  the  ocean  gains." Pope. 

— To  prevail  against,  or  have  the  advantage.  —  To  obtain 
influence  witli. 

“My  behavior  had  .gataecf  on  the  emperor.”— 

_ n.  [Fr.J  Profit;  interest;  lucre;  emolument;  benefit; 

ovfTplus  in  computation  ;  anything  ojiposed  to  l<)ss. 

_ [W.  (/an,  a  mortise.]  (-Irc7i.)  The  bevelling  shoulder 

of  a  joist  or  other  timber. 

Gain'al>lo«  a.  [Fr.  gagnable..}  That  may  be  procured, 
attained,  or  reached. 

Gaiiias.  {gaCi-nas,)  a  Goth,  who  became  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army  under  Arca<Iius,  lie  i»nt  Entropins, 
the  favorite  of  that  emperor,  to  deatli,  also  the  prefect 
Kufinus.  Causing  liimself  tube  appointed  commander  of 
the  cavalry  and  Roman  infantry,  he  governed  the  weak 
Arcadius.  At  length  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
he  took  up  arms,  was  defeated,  and  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  Huns,  with  whom  he  had  sought  au  asy¬ 
lum,  400. 

Gaiii'or,  n.  One  who  obtains  profit,  interest,  or  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Gtiiii^M,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orleans  co. ;  pop.  of  township  aid.  2.550. 

Gaines«  in  Ftnnsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  450. 

Gaiiies'Uoro,  in  Virginia.  See  Big  Lick. 

GaiiiOKborou$j;'li,  in  Tetwf.'^see.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Jackson  co.,on  the  Cumberland  River,  aht.  73  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Nashville. 

Gainies'boroiisrli,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  abt.  150  in.  N  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Gaiiiesi  C’ro^s*  in  T7r^i//ia.  a  post-village  of 

Rappahannock  co.,  aht.  120  m.  N.N.W,  of  Richmond. 

Gaines'  Landing-,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of 
Chicot  CO. 

Gaines'  Xill,  (Battle  of.)  See  Chickahomixt  River. 

Gaines'  Station,  in  Michigan,  a  post-townsbip  of 
Genesee  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Kent  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,600. 

Gaines'town,  in  ^/a5awa,a  post-village  of  Clarke  co. 

Gaines'ville*  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
CO.,  on  the  Tomhighee  River,  abt.  64  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tus¬ 
caloosa;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Gaines^ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Green  co..  aht.  165  m.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Alachua 
CO.,  abt.  70  in.  S.S.W.  of  Jacksonville. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hall 
CO  .  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  abt.  110  m.  N.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville  ;  pop.  aht.  400. 

Gaisies'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Gaines'ville,  in  apost-vill.of  Hancock  co. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ozark  co., 
aid.  70  m.  E.8.E.  of  Springfield. 

Gaines'ville^'ii  New  York,  apost-villageand  township 
of  Wyoming  co..  abt.  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  3,000. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cook 
CO.,  aht.  230  ni.  N.  hy  Vi .  of  Austin. 

Gaines'ville.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
William  co.,  aid.  35  ni.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Gaines^ville  station,  in  Mississiqjpi,  a  post-office 
of  Kemper  co. 

GaiiiTiil,  a.  Profitable;  advantageous;  advancing  in¬ 
terest  or  happiness;  lucrative;  adding  to  wealth  or  es¬ 
tate;  as,  pnrcliase,  care. 

GaiiiTiilly^  adv.  With  increase  of  wealth;  profitably; 
advantageously. 

Galn'fiiliiess,  n.  Profit:  advantage. 

Gai n'i II Acquisitions  made  by  labor  orsuc- 
cessfnl  enterprise;  gains. 

Galii'lOH^,  a.  Unprofitable;  not  bringing  advantage. 

Gaiii'leH^ilcsis,  n.  Unprofitableness;  want  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Gaiii'-paan,  n.  [Fr.  gagner,  to  gain,  and  pain,  bread.] 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sword  of  a  mercenary; 
a  bread-gainer  ;  a  broa<l-wiiiner. 

Gainsay',  r.  a.  \.K.^.  gean,or>gean,  against,  and  seg^ 
gan,  seegan.  to  say.]  To  contradict :  to  o{)pr>8e  in  words  ; 
to  deny  or  declare  untrue  what  another  says;  to  con¬ 
trovert;  to  disj)ute. 

“  Speeches  which  gainsay  one  another.'  —  Hooker. 

Gain'sayer,  n.  One  who  denies  what  is  alleged;  an 
opposer. 

Gains'boroii$;:li,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  and 
portrait  painter,  was  B.  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  1727. 
lie  grew  up  a  lover  of  nature,  and  began  early  to  draw 
ami  paint.  About  1741  he  went  to  Iwondon,  received 
some  instruction  from  Gravelot,  an  engraver,  and  Hay- 
man,  the  painter,  and  after  four  years  married  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Ipswich.  In  1774  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  rose  to  the  highest  reputation  as  a  portrait-jiainter. 
and  was  the  friend  and  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Tie  was  often  careless  in  his  drawing,  and  produced 
some  of  hi.s  finest  effects  in  landscapt*  hy  rough  scratches 
and  suggestions  which  look  like  chance-work.  But  his 
pie<-e8  charm  hy  their  truth  to  nature,  their  simplicity 
and  jmrily.  Among  his  most  ple.asing  landscaf)e8  are, 
the  Collage  Door.  Market  Carl.  Two  Boys  and  Fighlino 
Z) '.7.1,  and  the  Woodman.  D.  17S8. 

GaiiiH'boroiierh.  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  on  (he  Trent,  1 17  m.  N.  hv  Vi.  of  London,  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  9,978, 

'Gaiiisf,  pr^p.  Oontr.  of  Aqai.nst,  7.  u. 
Gair'fowl.n.  A  large  bird  ;  tne auk  or  penguin.  Booth. 

Gair'isli,  Gar'isli,  a.  gedro,  ready,  yare.,  from 

gtgyriun,  to  clothe,  to  adorn ;  Ger.  gar,  done,  dressed. 
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ready.]  Gandy;  showy;  fine;  affectedly  fine;  tawdry. 
“  A  gairish  flag.”  (N/iaAx)  —  Extravagantlj’  gay  ;  flighty. 

Gai r'lKlily,  Gar'isihly,  adv.  Gaudily;  in  a  showy 
manner. 

Gair'j.sliiiosis.  Gar'isliiioss,  n.  Gaudiness  ;  finery ; 
ostentatious  show.  —  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy,  or  os¬ 
tentation. 

Gait,  n.  [A  S.  gan,  to  go ;  gat,  a  gate  or  door.]  A  walk • 
a  march ;  a  way. 

“  They  kept  on  their  gait."  Spe7iser. 

— Manner  of  walking  or  stepping. 

“  Great  Juno  comes,  I  know  her  by  her  gait."  ~~  Shake. 

Gall'or,  n.  [Fr.  a  spatterdash.]  A  covering  of 

cloth  «)r  leather  lor  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg  and 
ankle,  fitting  closely  to  the  shoe.  —  A  sort  of  high  shoe 
covering  the  ankle-joint. 

— f.  n.  To  dress  with  gaiters. 

Gains,  or  (  Aius,  (i/ai'yi/.s-,)  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer, 
author  of  a  valuable  body  of  legal  institutes,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  more  celebrated  Institutes  of 
Justinian.  'l‘he  work  of  Cains  was  long  lost,  hut  a  mu¬ 
tilated  manuscript  coj)y  was  discovered  in  1816  hy  Nie¬ 
buhr,  and  hy  the  patient  labor  of  several  German  schol¬ 
ars  the  difiicnlt  task  of  deciphering  it  was  accomplished, 
and  the  work  was  i)uhUshed  in  1820.  Cains  is  supposed 
t«)  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century'. 

Gains.  (Script.)  I.  A  Macedonian  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  his  travels,  and  whose  life  was  in  danger  at 
Ephesus,  (./lets'  xix.  29  )  —  II.  A  Corinthian  convert  of 
Paul,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  apostle  while  la¬ 
boring  ut  Corinth,  xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14.)  —  III. 

Of  Derbe ;  an  attendant  of  Paul  from  (’orliith,  in  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  (.4cfs  xx.  4.) —  The  third  epistle 
of  John  is  addressetl  “  to  the  well-heloved  Gains,”  whose 
character  for  hosjiitality  comports  well  with  that  of  11. 
above.  The  name  was  a  common  one  wlierever  the 
Romans  lived:  and  yet  if  is  not  certain  that  more  than 
one  or  two  different  individuals  of  this  name  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture. 

Gal.  ^aall.  Abbreviations  for  5fa77/)77.  or 

Ga'la,  n.  [Fr.,  feast  or  entertainment;  It.,  ornaments, 
finery;  Sp.,  conrt-dress,  court-day.  The  word  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Sp.  from  the  Arab,  chalaah.  festive  dresa, 
a  robe  of  honor.]  A  show  ;  pomp  ;  festivity;  a  fete. 

Ga'la,  or  Gala  Water,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the 
S.  of  Midlothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  and  emptying  into 
the  Tweed  near  Galashiels. 

Galac'fio,a.  [Gr.^afa,  pa7a7fo.«?.  milk.]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  milk  ;  lacteal. — Obtained  from  milk;  lactic. — Of.  or 
belonging  to,  the  galaxy,  or  milky  way  ;  as,  the  galactic 
circle,  galactic  poles. 

Galae'tiiie,  n.  [See  Supra.]  (Chem.)  A  milky  and 
waxy  substance  obtaine<i  from  the  sap  of  the  Brosimum 
gal actodmdron,  or  Cow-tree,  of  S.  America. 

Galac'tito,  n.  (Mm.)  [Gr.^afn,  milk,  from  its  milky 
color  when  immersedin  water.]  Same  as  Natrolue,  q.v. 

Galaotoiloii'dron,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  and  dew- 
dron,  a  tree.]  (Bot.)  See  Brosimum. 

Galactoni'Otor,  n.  Same  as  Lac tometer,  q.  v. 

GalaotO|>li'H$;'ist,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  milk,  and  phagein, 
to  eat.]  One  who  lives  upon  milk. 

Ga1aotO|>li'H;i'atis,  a.  Living  on  milk. 

Galactopll'orouM.  a.  [From  Gr.  gala,  and pherein, 
to  produce.]  Tending  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk; 
inilk-prodncing. 

Galac'lopoiot'io,  a.  [From  Gr.  gala,  and  poietilcos, 
capable  of  pnxhicing,  from  poiein,  to  make,  or  produce.] 
Increasing  the  flow  of  milk. 

— w.  A  substance  that  increases  the  secretion  or  flow  of 
milk. 

Gala'jg^a,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to 
France;  I..at.  10*^  29'  50"  N.,  Lon.  66°  45'  E.  Cocoa-nuts 
abound,  and  oil  is  exported. 

Gala'^fo,  n.  (Znul.)  A  genus  of  small  quadrumanous 
an i m al s.  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  and  subsisting 
•chiefly  on  insect  food. 

Tliey  have  great  eyes ; 
large  meni  h  r  a  n  0  u  3 
ear.s,  winch  double 
down  when  at  re.st; 
hind  limbs  of  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  length ; 
and  a  long  and  tufted 
tail.  The  best  known 
species  are  the  Great 
Galago  (Gologo  cras- 
sxcaudafus),  which  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit:  and  tlie  Sen¬ 
egal  Gal\go  (Galago  Senegale.nsis),  or  gnm  animal  of 
Senegal,  the  size  of  a  rat.  Tliey  make  nests  in  the 
brandies  of  trees,  and  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  ia 
Senegal. 

Galaii'u'a,  Galan';::al.  n.  See  Maraxta. 
Galaii'tliiM.  (Myth.)  servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  whose 
sagacity  saved  Iut  mistress  great  pain  at  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  defeated  the  plots  of  Juno.  She  was 
changed  hy  Lucin.i  into  a  weasel,  and  condemned  to 
bring  f<»rth  her  young  hy  the  mouth,  in  great  sufferiug. 
See  Alcmena. 

Galapa'K'OH,  or  Gallkpasro^.  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Facific  Ocean,  aht.  200  m.  Vi.  of  the  coast  of  Pern, 
consisting  of  7  small  and  6  large  i.slands,  of  which  Alho- 
murle,  the  largest,  has  a  length  of  60  m.,  hy  a  breadth 
of  15.  The  whole  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  abound 
in  lava  doiiosits,  interspersed  with  fertile  oases.  Tor¬ 
toises  and  turtles  abound,  and  the  islands  are  frequented 
T>y  immense  flocks  of  sea-birds.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  uninhabited,  and  were  discovered  hy  the  Spaniards. 
The  G.  lie  near  the  equator,  between  Lon.  89°  and  92°  W, 
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Galaii'thiis,  n.  [Or.  gaUiy  milk,  aniAos,  flower.]  {Bot.) 
The  SiiowUropp,  a  gen. 
of  plants,  order  Ama^ 
ryllidacest.  The  species 
G.  nivalis^  the  Snow- 
dr<)p(fig.ll00;,  is  much 
cultivated  in  borders 
lor  the  sake  of  its 
early  and  pretty  blos¬ 
soms.  It  is  a  bulbous 
platit:  the  flower  is 
solitary,  white,  and 
drooping,  the  inner 
segmems  being  grcen- 
ir>h.  It  is  singular  that 
no  varieties  liave  been 
devtdoped  from  tliis 
favorite  plant  by  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Garaiittiie,  n.  [Fr., 
from  galantiriy  a  bean, 
from  galanty  pleas- 
ing.]  (C^ok'e7y.)  A  dish 
of  veal,  or  other  white 
meat,  freed  from 
bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  1100.  —  the  snowdrop. 

and  served  cold.  Smarts 

Gala^liiels^  {gdl-a'sheils'y)  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Scotland,  situated  partly  in  the  co.  Selkirk,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Koxburgli,  on  both  sides  of  the  Gala,  '27  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Edinburgh,  and  6  from  Melrose.  It  is  jiicturesqnely 
located,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  flannels, 
blankets,  plaids,  stockings,  shawls,  and  leather.  Bup. 
4,217. 

Oala'ta,  a  Ruhurb  of  Constantinople,  q.  v. 

Oalatipa,  or  Galatlisea,  {gal'a-tf/a.)  {^f^/th.)  A  sea- 
nymph,  daugliter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Slie  was  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  by  the  Cyclop  Polyphemns,  whom  she 
treated  with  disdain,  while  .\cis.  a  shepherd  of  Sicily, 
enjoyed  her  unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of 
these  two  lovers  was  disturl)ed  by  the  jealousy  <»f  the 
Cyclop,  who  criishe*!  his  rival  to  atoms  with  a  piece  of 
rock,  while  he  sat  in  tlie  bosom  of  Galataea.  Galataja 
was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could 
not  restore  him  to  life,  changed  him  into  a  fountain. — 
See  Acis. 

Galatia*  ^ gada'nh^-ay)  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Phrygia,  Gie  Euxine.  C.ippadocia,  and  Bithynia.  It  re¬ 
ceived  Us  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  migrated  there  un¬ 
der  Breiinus,  some  time  after  the  sacking  of  Home. 
Here  i?t.  Paul's  labors  were  successful  in  preacbing  the 
Chrisiinn  religion. 

Gala  tian*  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

— M.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Galatia. 

Gala'tiaiiH,  (St.  Paui.'s  Epistle  to  the.)  (S''ri})t.)  One 
of  the  canonical  epistles  of  tlie  New  Testament,  writ¬ 
ten,  as  is  generally  8upposo<i,  about  the  year  a.  d.  57. 
It  is  sail!  at  the  end  to  have  been  written  from  Rome, 
but  this  is  generally  helievetl  to  bo  incorrect.  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  epistle  itself  lias  never  been  chIKmI  in 
question,  and  is  frequently  cited  by  the  apostidic  and 
oilier  early  fathers.  Two  journeys  of  tiie  apostle  to 
Galatia  are  mentioned  in  the  .Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
it  was  probably  after  tiie  second  of  tliese  that  tiie  epistle 
was  written.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  .hidaizing 
teicliers  appear  to  have  come  am  mg  them,  preaching 
‘•another  gospel”  than  that  of  Christ,  and  to  wliom  they 
were  giving  heed.  These  teachers  also  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  apostle's  authority,  by  attacking  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  asserting  tliat  he  was  not  divinely  appointed. 
Paul,  tijerefore.  in  his  epistles  proceeds  to  controvert 
these  errors.  He  vindicates  his  character,  and  asserts  his 
divine  appointment  and  the  truth  of  what  he  had  taught 
them,  declaring  tliat,  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  hea¬ 
ven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  wliiclL 
We  liave  preaciied  unto  you,  let  liim  he  a<tcursed.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  relationship  of  Judaism 
to  Christianity,  tliat  they  are  now  no  longer  under  the 
law  but  uu'ler  faitli,  being  made  tlie  children  of  (»<>d 
through  faitli  in  Jesus  t'hrist:  and  exhorts  them  to 
“stand  fsist,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wlierewith  Christ 
hath  m.ide  us  free,”  and  led  to  be*‘  entangled  again  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage.”  He  also  exliorts  them  not  to 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh;  hut  to  bo  led  of  the  spirit, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  &c.  The  number 
of  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  very  immenms  — 
among  which  maybe  mentioned  those  of  Luther,  Winer, 
KUcUert,  Du  Wette,  and  .Alford. 

Galat  i'iia*  or  St.  Pistro  in  Galatina,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  Otranto,  13  m.  S.  of  Lecce;  pop.  9,118. 

Galato'iie*  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Otranto,  9  m.  N.E. 
of  Gallipoli;  •h  'OO. 

Galatz'*  or  G  ilac**'*  a  seaport-town  of  Moldavia,  on 
the  N.  hank  of  tlie  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Screth  and  the  I»ruth  with  that  river,  SO  miles  W. 
of  its  Sulinti  rnoutli ;  Lat.  45°  2V  N.,  Lon.  28°  E.  It  is 
an  ill-lmilt,  8  pialid  jilace,  Imt  possu^^ses  a  good  harbor, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  the  Danube  in 
1829  has  bi?come  an  important  commercial  emporium ; 
and  with  Ihrail  (q.  r.)  is  the  chief  entrejiot  of  the  vast] 
countries  traversed  by  the  Danube  from  Hungary  to  | 
the  Black  Sea.  Exp.  Grain,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  staves, 
wax,  wlue.  skins,  &<'.  Mmin/.  So^p,  candles,  smoked 
meats,  flour,  &c.  G.  lias  regular  steam  communication 
both  with  Coustantiuople  and  Vienna.  Pop.  Estimated 
at  SD.OJO. 

Gal  axy*  n.  [Fr.  galaxie;  Gr.  kullnis  galaxias,  the 
milky  circle,  from  gala  galaktos,  milk.J  (Astron.)  See 
]\llLKrW\Y. 

—An  asMomidage  of  splendid  persons  or  things;  as,  a 
galaxy  of  beauty  or  wit. 


Gal'ba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  emperor,  whoi 
Was  descended  from  tlie  ancient  family  of  the  Sulpicii. ' 
He  was  successively  prajtor,  pro-cun.sul  of  Africa,  ami  I 
general  of  the  Human  armies  in  Germany  and  S^pain.' 
He  retired  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Nero;  hut  the! 
tyrant  having  issued  an  order  for  bis  death,  Galba  re¬ 
volted  against  the  emperor  in  68,  and  tiaul  declaring 
for  him,  Nero  kdled  himself.  Galba  gave  himself  up  to 
the  government  of  favorites,  and  he  was  slain  by  the 
prajturian  buml,  who  had  proclaimed  Otho  in  his  stead, 
a.  D.  09. 

Galbii^iinin*  n.  [Lat.]  A  fetid  gum-resin  used  in 
medicine,  internally  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  and  externally 
as  a  stimulant  and  discutieiit  application  to  tumors  and 
chronic  swellings.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  musses  of 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  more  or  less  translucent  and 
shining.  It  lias  a  peculiar  balsamic  odor,  and  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste.  It  is  uncertain  Irom  what  plant  it  is  de¬ 
rived.  Species  of  at  least  4  iliflerent  genera  have  been 
suggestetl  as  its  source  by  different  writers.  It  is  sup 
posed  to  be  the  chdbmah  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  trans¬ 
lated  galbanuui  in  tiio  English  Bible 

Gtil<S  [A.S.  r/yfiari,  to  roar;  Ger.ja/i,  Jci/iiiap’.?,  ha.sty, 
sudden.  Cf.  Erse,  gal,  a  blast  of  wind.]  A  W'ind  not 
tempestuous,  yet  stronger  than  a  breeze;  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air ;  a  gust. 

*•  What  happy  gale 

Blows  you  from  Padua  here  to  old  Verona  ?  ”—  Shake. 

— A  breeze;  a  light  current  of  air. 

“  Winds  of  gentlest  gale.” — Milfon. 

{Naut.)  When  used  without  qualification,  it  signi¬ 
fies  a  vehement  or  tempestuous  wind;  a  storm  of  wind. 

Mar.  Diet. 

(Bot.)  See  Myrica. 

— v.n.  {Naut.)  To  sail  rapidly ;  to  bowl  along. 

Gale*  ill  HVi'con^’m,  a  township  of  Trempealeau  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  789. 

Ga'loa*  n.  [Lat.,  a  helmet.]  (Antiq.)  A  Greek  hel¬ 
met  (lig.  194) ;  a  light  casque  or  head-piece;  a  morion 
coming  down  t*»  the  slioiilders,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  Culled  tiie  bucci/ta,  and  the  upper  part  the  crista  or 
crest.  It  Was  originally  made  of  skins,  though  in  more 
advanced  ages,  of  brass  or  poli.shed  iron. 

{Bot.)  The  upper  lip  of  a  labrate  flower  (Fig.  194). 

(Gcol.)  A  genus  of  Echinites ;  same  as  Galerites,  q.r. 

(A  uat.)  The  innermost  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
of  the  feetus. 

{Surg.)  A  kind  of  bandage. 

GaJoas,  n.  Sumo  us  G.\llea8S,  q.  v. 

Ga'leate*  Ga'leated,  a.  [Lat.  gaUatus,  pp.  of  galeare, 
to  cover  witli  a  helmet,  from  galea,  helmet.)  Covered 
as  with  a  belinot. 

{Hot.)  Having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  a.s  aconite. 

{ZovL)  Furiiislied  with  feathers  on  the  head,  which  in 
shape  appi-ar  as  a  helmet. 

Galc'l^'ti*  n.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Tephrosia,  q.v. 

Ga'Ioii*  or  Gale'iiiis*  Claudius,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  physii-ians  of  ancient  times,  was  lM»rn  at  Ferga- 
nius,  in  Asia,  in  131.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
general  literature,  lie  travelled  through  Egypt  and  otlier 
coiiuti  les  in  the  Ea>t  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  med¬ 
ical  and  anatomical  knowledge.  On  his  return,  he 
practised  four  years  in  his  native  city,  and  then  went  to 
Rome,  but  was  driven  from  thence  by  tlie  intrigues  of 
his  jealous  rivals,  who  attribub  d  his  success  to  magic. 
From  Rome  he  returned  to  Fergamus ;  but  was  i‘e- 
calleil  by  a  special  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who,  on  quitting  Rome  to  make  war  on  the 
Germans,  confided  to  Galen  the  care  of  the  health  of 
his  son  CommoJus.  The  place  and  time  of  his  death 
are  uncertain  ;  but  ho  is  suppos^'d  to  have  died  at  Rome, 
in  about  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  A  part  only  of  his 
very  numerous  writings  has  been  preserved;  but  even 
tliat  part  forms  0  folio  volumes,  and  affords  undoubted 
proofs  <d'  his  practical  and  tiieoretical  skill.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  Galen,  which  was  the  first  theoretical  system  of 
medicine,  was  based  tm  the  physical  doctrines  ot  Aris¬ 
totle:  it  admitted  no  chemical  preparations  a.s  medi¬ 
cines,  but  only  organic  substances.  “The  views  of 
Galen,”  says  Liebig,  “in  regard  to  the  cause  of  diseiuse 
and  the  action  of  remedies,  were  regarded  liuring  thir¬ 
teen  centuries  as  impregnable  truths,  and  had  ucipiired 
the  entire  infallibility  of  the  articles  of  a  ndigious 
creed.  Their  authority  only  ceased  when  chemical  sci¬ 
ence  advancing  made  them  no  longer  tenable.  Soon 
after  Luther  Imrnt  the  papal  bulls.  Paracelsus  burnt 
at  Basle  the  works  of  Galen.”  D.  abt.  205. 

Giilcii*  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.;  pop. 
abt  8.0:t0. 

Gale'iia*  GaBeiiite*  n.  [Fr.  galme ;  Lat.  gaUna; 
from  Gr.  galene,  tranquillity.]  {Min.)  Native  sulphide 
of  lead  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  the  cube  and  its 
secondaries.  Lustre,  metallic;  color,  pure  lead-gray.  Sp. 
gr.  7'25-7'7.  Vomp.  When  pure,  sulphur  134,  lead  8C-6. 
It  is  the  most  alumdant  ore  of  lead,  and  occurs  in 
veins  and  beds  both  in  crystalline  ami  nncrystalline 
rocks.  Immense  diqiosits  of  it  exist  in  Mi.ssouri,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa  and  VVi.sc<msin.  All  G.  contains  more  or  less 
silver,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  rich  in  silver  that  it  is 
WMrke<l  almost  entirely  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 

Gtil^'iia*  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Jo  Daviess 
CO.,  on  Fevre  Hiver,  abt.  6  m.  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Missi.ssippi,  and  180  m.  W..N.W.  of  Chicago.  G.  is 
peculiarly  built  upon  the  rising  slope  fntm  the  river, 
many  of  llie  streets  communicating  witli  each  other 
by  flights  of  steps.  The  city  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
rich  mines  of  lead  found  in  the  vicinity.  l*‘'p.  about 
15.000. 

Gale'iia*  in  Indiana,  a  post-vMlage  of  Floyd  co.,  abt.  8 
m.  VV'.N.W.  of  New  Albany. 
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— A  township  of  La  Porte  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Gule'lia*  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  abt. 
40  ni.  E.  of  Baltimore. 

Gale'liti*  in  J/ofSoact,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Stone  co., 
on  the  James  River,  abt.  3i>  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

Gale'na*  in  Ne.brasua,  a  posl-otfice  of  Dodge  co. 

Gulo'iia*  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Washoe  co.,  abt.  3  m. 
N.W.  ol  Washoe  City.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  'lead, 
copper,  and  iron. 

Gtile'iia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt. 
'20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-village  of  Scioto  co. 

GaUarU**  Ga^U^ii'ic'al*  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing, 
or  consisting  of  galena. —  Having  reference  to  Galen, 
the  physician,  or  to  his  theories  as  to  the  treutiiieiit  of 
diseases. 

Ga'loiiiNiii*  71.  The  doctrines  put  forth  by  Galen. 

Gu'loiiiKtK*  n.pl.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect,  a 
braiuh  of  Waterlaiidians,  Meniionites,  or  Anaifaptists, 
which  arose  in  the  17th  century.  Their  lounder  was 
Galen  Abraham  Haan,  pastor  of  a  Memioiiite  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Amsterdam,  a  man  of  great  penetration  and 
eloquence,  who  was  disposed  to  lay  much  more  stress 
upon  practice  than  faith,  and  held  that  all  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives,  ought  to  be  received  into 
their  communion. 

{Med.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  those  who  adhered  to 
the  system  of  Galen,  more  particularly  as  opposed  to 
the  chemical  school.  The  former  ran  much  upon  mul¬ 
tiplying  herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition,  which 
they  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tinctures  or  ex¬ 
tracts;  while  the  latter  dealt  chiefly  with  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  and  professed,  by  means  of  various  chemical 
processes  or  operations,  to  extract  the  virtues  or  essences 
out  of  them  into  a  very  small  compass. 
GaleiioeoVsitite*  n.  {Mm.)  Bameas  Phosgenite,^.  v. 
Galeopith'coiiiii*  n.  {Zool.)  See  Flying-lemur. 

Galoop'^iM*  71.  [Lat.,  from  Qr.  galiopsis.]  {Hot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiucrse,  including  the  Hemp 
Nettle,  q.  r. 

Galoo'ta  Point*  tlie  S  E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  W.  Indies;  Lat.  10°  9'  N..  Lon.  60°  59'  W. 

Gale'ra*  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso, 
unites  with  the  Guapore  cbt.  50  rn.  N.N.  W.  of  Villahella. 

Gale'ra*  a  peninsula  and  cape  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  aht.  28  in.  N.N.E.  of  Cartha- 
gena  ;  Lat.  10°  51'  N.,  Lon.  75°  25'  W.  It  bounds  a  small 
bay  of  the  same  name. 

Gaieric'iilate*  a.  [hwi.  galericulHvi^  Being  covered, 
as  with  a  hat  or  other  hcad-dresM. 

Gal'erites,  71.  [Lat.  f/u/cu,  a  helmet.]  {(>tol.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  sea-urchins,  abounding  in  the  clialk  loruiatiun, 
ami  from  theirhliupeiiopularly  kiiownas  “sugar  loaves.” 
The  shell  is  high,  more  or  less  conical,  ami  oblong-oval 
at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the  hvnder  jiart.  Ihese 
lielmet-shapcd  echinites  can  be  found  in  the  chalk  cliffs 
near  Margate,  England,  with  little  trouble. 

Giile'rius*  C.vius  Valerius  Maximianus,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror.  Entering  the  army  ns  a  cuninion  soldier,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  ranks  l-y  his  bravery,  and  was  adopted  by 
Diocletian,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ho 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  305,  and  d.  in  311.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  during  his 
reign  the  Christians  suffeied  great  persecution 

Gates*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  aht. 
lUO  m.  S.S.W.  of  .Albany 

Galos'biir^*  in  Illmois,  a  city  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  166  in. 
U.S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  excellent  col¬ 
leges,  and  contains  some  liandsome  edifices,  if'p.  11,038. 

Galos'bitrg;,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt. 
36  m.  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Gales'burj;’*  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kalamazoo 
CO  ,  abt.  130  m.  W.  ot  Dctioit. 

Gales's  Ferry*  in  Co7in€cticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  CO.,  abt.. 45  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

Gales'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Anne 
Arundel  co.,  on  West  River,  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Annapolis. 

GaleJ^'ville*  in  New  ImA*,  a  post-village  of  Washing* 
ton  CO.,  aht-  37  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

Gales'ville,  in  OreyrmyH  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
abt.  32  m.  S.  of  Roseburg. 

Gales'ville*  in  iruco7iii  w,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Trem¬ 
pealeau  co.,  abt.  16  III.  E.  by  N.  of  Winona.  It  is  the 
seat  ol  Gulesville  University. 

Gale'ville  Mills,  in  ^ew  TorA*,  a  P.  0  of  Ulster  co. 

Galia'eese,  71  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
(hnchonales,  consisting  of  10  genera  and  320  species; 
common  weed.s  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
hemispliere,  and  also  in  the  high  monntainoiifl  districts 
of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Australia.  The  order  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  characters  : —  Herhaceous  plants  with  whorled  ex- 
stipnlate  leaves  and  angular  stems.  Calyx  superior,  with 
the  limb  4-0-lobed  or  obsolete;  corolla  rnonopetahms, 
4-6-lobed,  regular;  stamens  cpipetahms,  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  lobes  of  corolla,  ami  alternate  with  them, 
ovary  inferior,  '2-celled,  with  one  solitary  erect  ovule  in 
each  cell;  8tyle.s  two;  fruit  2-c<1Um1.  imlehi.''Cent,  w  ilh 
one  erect  seed  in  each  cell;  albumen  horny.  The  Ga- 
Hacefe  are  cliieflv  reinarkahlo  for  the  presenceof  a  color¬ 
ing-matter  in  tlieir  roots.  (See  Huuia.)  Some  have  val¬ 
uable  meilicinal  properties.  —  See  Galium. 

Galia'iio*  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Souml,  Lat.  51°  9'  N.,  I./>n.  128°  '2'  \\  . 

Gali'eia*  a  prov.  of  Spain,  at  tlie  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  lying  between  Lat.  41°  52' and  4'.^ 
47'  N.,  and  between  Lon.  7°  17'  and  9°  14'  W.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  W'.  by  the  Atlantic.  S.  by  Portugal,  and 
E.  by  the  Spanish  provs.  of  Leon  and  Asturias. 

16,897  sq.  m.  Dtsc.  The  country  is  in  general  very  moun- 
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tainou!<,  bcinc  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Asturian 
momitains,  which  sepamteut  the  Sierra  de  LehamarellR, 
and  form  three  ranges  running  W.S.W.  and  S.SAV, 
through  the  province;  numerous  fertile  valleys  being 
intersticed  here  and  there.  Jiivers.  Miiiho,  Sil,  and 
Glia.  The  coast  of  G.,  especially  on  the  \V.  side,  is  ab¬ 
rupt  ami  much  imleuted,  forming  numerous  capes  and 
bays.  Of  the  former,  capes  Ortegal  and  Kinisterre  are 
best  known;  of  the  latter,  the  bays  of  Ferrol, Corunna, 
Betanzos,  Fontevedra,  and  Vigo.  Clini.  Moist,  but  healthy. 
/V'.rf.  Wine,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes. 
The  sweet  chestnut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  be  justly 
called  the  bread  of  the  Galicians,  as  it  constitutes  their 
common  and  favorite  food.  Min.  Copper,  lea*!,  tin, an¬ 
timony,  white  marble,  ami  Jasper.  Manuf,  Coarse  w’ool- 
lens,  linens,  and  sail-cloth.  Anchovy  fi>!jing  is  exten¬ 
sively  engjiged  in.  The  Galicians  are  esteemed  the  most 
honest  and  industrious  of  the  Spanish  peoples,  and  make 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  army.  Language.  Old 
Castilian,  mixed  with  Low  Latin.  Pol.  Div.  G.  is  subdi¬ 
vided  into  4  provs.,  viz.,  Lugo,  Corunna,  Oretise,  a!>d 
Pontevedra.  Ghief  Towm.  C<»runna (the cap.),  Santiago 
de  Compostela  (the  ancient  cap.).  Pop.  1,619,180. 

Galicia  and  I^odonieria,  (gaAUh'ya,)  (Kingdom 
OF,)  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  its  N.E. 
portion,  between  47^^  10'  and  50®  OO'  N.  Lat.,  ami  18®  50' 
and  26®  36'  E.  Lon.  The  name  Galicia  is  derived  from 
the  polish  //ahoz,  as  Lodomeria  is  from  inatitmir,  both 
being  ancient  pritieipalities,  fontung  a  part  ot  the  pres¬ 
ent  prov..  which  also  includes  the  territories  of  Poland 
whb  h  fell  to  .Austria  iu  the  varion.s  partitions  of  tjnit 
coufitry,  and  the  MuUowina,  ceded  by  the  Turks  in  1774. 
Tills  prov.  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
which  separates  it  from  Hungary ;  on  the  N  W.  it  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  Prussl.i,  the  State  of  Cracow,  and  a  part  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  PolamI,  by  the  Vistula;  on  the  N.  and 
N  E.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well-defined  boundary;  the 
east  frontier  towards  Volhynia  is  forme«i  by  the  river 
Podhorce,eniptyinginto  the  Dniester.  A  range  of  heights 
divide  the  B'lkowiiia  from  the  furkish  part  of  Moblavia. 
.<4rra.  IncludingtheHukowina,  34.357,  sq.  ra.  Surface. 
Mountainous  in  the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  N.. 
and  most  extensive  portion,  a  continuous  plain.  RiverSy 
<C-c.  Vistula,  San,  ling,  Pnifh,  Dniester,  &c. ;  innumer¬ 
able  ponds  or  small  sheets  of  water  chequer  the  face  of 
the  country.  Soil.  On  the  w’hole,  vi-ry  fertile.  /Vo</. 
Cereals,  poiatoe.s,  flax,  and  hemp.  Agriculture  is  the 
princi[>al  source  of  wealth,  and  cattle-bree<ling  is  also 
extensively  pur>ued.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  lead, 
zinc,  marble  and  alabaster,  rock-crystal,  and  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  precioivs  stones.  S.ilt  is  fouml  in  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  quantitic*s.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
salt,  &c.  Chief  toions.  Lemberg  (cap.  of  Galu’ia),  Czer 
nowitz  (cap.  of  Bukowina),  Samborz,  Wismeiz.  Stanis- 
law5w’.  Ac.  Pnp.y  including  the  Bukowina,  5.505,».O<>. 
Galician,  {ga-lish'yan.)  a.  (Sp.  guliciann.]  (Geog,) 
Pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  or  to  Galicia,  a 
kingdom  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

— n.  A  native  of  Spanish  Galicia.  {GalUgan  is  also  n.sed.) 
Ga'lioii,  in  Michignoy  a  small  river  of  Berrien  co.,  en¬ 
ters  l^ake  Michigan  at  St.  Joseph. 

—A  post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  about  14  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Niles;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Gal'ijflicr,  in  OhiOy  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 
Gali;^sia'iii,  John  Anthony,  and  William,  brothers, 
wt-re  D.  in  London  in  1796  ami  1798  respectively.  They 
are  w'ell  known  as  the  jiroprietors  and  directors  of  the 
English  d  lily  newspaper  issued  at  Paris  under  the  title 
of  Gabgnanix  Mtaseng  'ry  and  as  the  publishers  of  many 
valuable  works.  The  M''s$mgrr  was  established  in  1814 
by  their  father,  w’ho  opened  an  English  publishing-house 
at  Paris  in  1800.  After  his  decease,  in  1821,  the  Messen¬ 
ger  assumed,  under  the  management  of  liis  sons,  a  more 
important  p'».siti<*n.  The  principal  object  of  this  well- 
known  journal  is  the  advocacy  of  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Englisli-spcakiug 
nationalities  on  theotiier.  The  brotliers  G.  support  at 
their  own  e.xpense  an  hospital  in  Paris  for  distressed  and 
invalideil  Englishmen. 

Galile'an,  n.  [Lat.  Gahlfeus.]  {Geog.)  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  tlalilee,  a  <  ity  of  Jmlnea. 

{Ecrl.  ILst.)  One  of  an  ancient  Jewish  sect  named 
after  Judas  the  Gaubmite,  who  resisttvl  the  Ibunan  tax 
established  by  Quiriuus,  and  rebelled  at  various  inter 
vals,  till  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  a.  d.  70. 
Eliazar,  the  grandson  of  Judas,  after  the  capture  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  retireil  with  960  tVdlower.s  to  a  strmig  fortress, 
where  they  were  exterminated.  —  Christ  ami  his  disciples 
were  also  called  Galileans.  {Matt.  xxvi.  6J,  and  Mark 
xiv.  70.) 

— a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Galilee. 

Ga’xUan  tehscope.  See  'rKL'L-'COPfi. 

Galilee,  [lleb.  j/ah',  a  circle  or  circuit.]  The 

name  originally  applied  toa<listrict  in  the  N.K.ol  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  N.  of  Samaria,  divided  into  Upper  ami  Lower 
Galilee.  The  former,  which  includeil  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  bore  the  name  of  “Galileo  of  the  Gentiles.*’ 
80  called,  it  is  presuni'-d,  because  it  containi-d  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  many  (»f  the  natives  whom  the  tribe  bad 
saved  from  the  sword  when  taking  po.ssessiou  of  their 
country.  The  other  Imlf  was  sitnate<i  on  the  farthest 
northern  verge  of  Jtidea.  was  flat,  fertile,  and  productive, 
yielding  corn,  <ul.  and  fruits,  and  wiw  peopled  by  the 
tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar.  G. 
was  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria,  and  the  mountains  ot 
Lebanon  ;  on  the  S.  liy  S  tmaria ;  on  the  E.,  by  the  Jor¬ 
dan;  and  W.,  bv  Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  As 
the  cradle  of  Christianity,  this  is  perhaps  the  iiio«;t  in¬ 
teresting  spot  in  the  East,  if  not  in  all  the  w<»rld.  Here 
was  situated  N.azareth,  where  Jesu.s  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated;  the  Jordan,  where  he  received  baptism,  and  on 


whose  banks  he  began  his  ministrj';  here  lay  Cana, 
wliere  tlie  first  miracle  was  performed;  there  nestled 
Capernaum,  in  a  little  bay  of  the  Lake  'iiberias,  where 
he  raised  the  young  man  to  lile;  larthcr,  tlie  hills^ou 
whose  side  he  ilclivered  the  exhortation  called  the  ber- 
mon  on  the  .Mount.  Yomler,  Tabor,  wliere  his  disciples 
saw  the  mystery  of  his  Transfiguration.  In  lact,  every 
mile  of  its  land  and  coast  bears  tlie  deathless  Ibotpnnts 
of  the  Kedeemer's  journey  on  earth.  The  natives  ot  this 
Somewhat  remote  prov.  were  lielil  in  great  contempt  by 
the  Jews  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  bolli  of  Judea  and 
Israel,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  simplicity- 
being.  in  fact,  a  colony  of  fishermen,  simple  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  hardy  and  honest  in  their  lives;  imleed,  to  mark 
their  contempt  of  the  new  devotion,  the  Jews  called  ail 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  his  doctrine,  by  the  con¬ 
temptuous  name  Galileans.  Galilee,  at  the  pre^ent 
day,  forms  a  part  of  the  govt,  or  pashalik  of  Damascus, 
and  is  infested  by  Bedouins  and  hordes  ot  robbers. 

GaTilee,  (8ea  of,)  or  I^ake  of  Tiberias.,  a  lakeof 
Piiiestine,  formed  by  the  Kiver  Jordan,  whii  li  flows  into 
it.  It  was  early  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  its  water,  and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  being 


of  his  telescope.  He  died  in  1642,  aged  78,  the  year  in 
which  Nowtou  was  born.  The  greatest  w’ork  of  G.  is 
the  Dialogue  on  the  Copemican  and  Ptol^’maic  Systems. 
Among  his  others  are  Dialogues  on  Motion,  Syderens 
^'uiiciuSy  Treatise  on  the  Sphere.  Ac.  See  G.  and  the  Rnniau 
Curia,  von  Gehler,  translated  by  Sturge.  (Lon. -1879.) 

Galiiujitias,  «.  [Fr.J  Silly  talk;  non¬ 

sense;  gibberish;  a  medley  of  unmeaning  language. 

“  Her  dress,  like  her  talk,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  countries." 

Walpole. 

Gal'in|^alo,w.[SeeG\LANGAL.]  (Bot.)  A  name  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tubers  of  Cyperus  longus,  and  sometimes  to 
the  w'hole  plant. 

Gal  ioii*  ill  Ohio,  a 
posivillage  ofCrnw- 
ford  CO.,  abt.  58  ni. 

N.  by  E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Gsil'iot,  n.  [h'r.gali- 
ote,  dim.  o( galcrty  a 
galley.]  {Naut.)  A 
Dutch  vessel  (Fig. 

1102),  carrying  a 
main  and  u  mizzen 
mast,  and  a  large 
gaff-mainsail.  —  A 
small  sort  of  brigan¬ 
tine,  built  for  chase. 

Galipe'a,  n.  {Bol.) 

A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Rutacex.  The 
sjiecies  G.  officinalis 
and  cusparia  yield 
the  drug  known  as 
Quiim  de  la  Guayna, 

Angostura  or  Cus¬ 
paria  Bark.  They 
are  natives  of  South 
America. 

Gal'ipot*  n.  [Fr.]  {Clienu) 
shmee. 


Fig.  1101.  —  SEA  OF  GALILEF.,  FRCM  THE  N.W.  COAST. 

(With  Magdala  and  Tiberias.) 

100  furlongs  in  length  by  40  in  wiilth  :  it  is  also  called 
in  Scripture  the  Sea  and  Lake  of  KiiinHeth,aiid  the  Lake 
of  Geiiesareth.  —  See  'flBEKiAS. 

The  Assyrian  came  dnwn  like  the  wolt  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaniing  in  purple  and  gold ; 

And  the  sheea  of  their  spears  as  like  stars  on  the  sea, 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  uightly  ou  deep  Galilee.”— Byron. 

Oal'ilee.  n.  (Arch.)  A  porch  or  cliapel  at  the  entrance 
of  an  abbey  church,  d-.’sigued  for  the  congregation  of 
religious  bodies  after  a  ceremony  or  pn'cossion  ;  for  the 
reception  of  the  ilead  previous  to  interment ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  use  of  w'omcn,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
advance  further  into  the  church  than  the  second  pillar 
of  the  nave. 

Gal'ilee,  in  Pennsylnania,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Galkle'i«  Gauleo,  tlie  illustrious  astnmoiner,  inathema- 
tician,  and  phib*8oplier,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  no¬ 
bleman,  and  was  B.  at  Pisa,  in  1504.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  medical  profession;  hut  his  love  for 
mathematical  studies  was  so  decideil,  and  his  aversion 
for  medical  studie.s  so  strong,  that  he  was  allowed  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  former,  which  he  did  with  such  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  that  at  the  age  of  24  ho  was  appointed  mathe¬ 
matical  profi  ssor  at  Pisa.  There  he  was  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  asserting  the  laws  of  nature  against  the  scho- 
hvstic  philosophy,  which  r.iised  up  such  u  host  of  enemies 
against  him,  that,  in  1592,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
professorship.  He  then  went  to  Padua,  where  he  lec¬ 
tured  with  unparalleled  success,  and  students  flocked  to 
hear  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Alter  remaining 
there  18  years,  O'smo  lILiiivitinl  liim  back  to  Pisa,  and 
soon  after  called  him  to  Florence,  with  the  title  of  prin¬ 
cipal  mathematitaan  and  philosopher  to  the  grand-duke. 
G.  had  heard  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  hy  Jansen ; 
ami  making  one  for  himself,  a  smdes  of  most  important 
astronomical  discoviTies  f«>liowi-<l.  He  found  that  the 
moon,  like  the  earth,  has  an  uneven  surface;  and  he 
taurht  his  scholars  to  iiieasuro  the  height  of  its  moun 
tains  by'  their  8liad«)W.  A  particular  nebula  he  resolved 
into  individual  stars;  hut  his  most  remarkable  discov- 
eri«‘8  were  Jupiter's  satellites,  Saturn's  ring,  the  sun's 
sp<ds,  and  the  starry  nature  of  tlie  Milky  Way.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  liis  discoveries  w'a.s  his  decided  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copemican  system;  though  the  blind  and 
furious  bigotry  of  the  monks  charged  him  with  heresy 
for  it,  and  ho  was  twice  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
first  in  1015,  and  again  in  1633.  On  both  occjisions  lie 
was  compelled  to  abjure  the  system  of  Copernicus;  but 
it  is  said  that,  in  the  last  in.staiice,  when  he  had  repeated 
the  abjuration,  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  indig¬ 
nantly  muttering,  Ve'  it  moves!  In  the  following  year, 
wlien  he  was  70  years  old,  and  liis  liealth  was  declining, 
a  very  heavy  blow  fell  on  him  by  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
loved  ilaughter.  Maria,  who  wonbi  have  sweetly  soothed 
him  in  his  enforced  retirement.  Two  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  blind.  He  bore  this  afflicti-m.  to  him  of  unusual 
severity,  with  great  patience.  His  latter  years  were 
spent  near  Florence,  devoting  himself  to  the  perfecting 
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Fig.  1102.  —  DUTCH  gauot. 

(Beating  to  windward.) 


A  white  semi-solid  sub- 

_ _  It  is  resinon.s,  and  found  as  an  exudation  upon 

the  pine  and  fii‘  trees,  especially  on  the  maritime  fir, 
and  is  found,  chiefly  in  winter,  incrusting  the  wounds 
and  abrasions  of  the  tree.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  colorless  crystallizable  resin  called  pimelic  acid. 

Galita.  (ga-Wta,)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Tunis;  Lat.  37®  31'  N.,  Lon.  8®  56'  E. 

Galit'ziii,  Basil,  a  Rus-sian  nobleman,  who  was  B.  1633, 
and  in  1680  became  minister  of  the  Czar  Fedor  Alexo- 
witz,  whom  he  persuaded  to  abolish  the  titles  of  nobility, 
and  to  let  his  subjects  rise 
to  dignities  by  merit.  He 
was  in  great  favor  with 
the  regent,  Princess  So¬ 
phia,  sister  of  the  czars 
Peter  I.  and  Ivan,  and  dur¬ 
ing  her  regency  possessed 
supreme  power.  The  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  regent,  how¬ 
ever,  against  her  brother 
Peter  bei  ug  discovered,  she 
wa-s  confined  in  a  numas- 
tery,  and  Galitzin  exiled. 

D.  1713.  See  Gai.i.itzin. 

Ga'liiiin^  n.  [Gr.  gala, 
milk  —  the  flowers  of  one 
species  being  used  for 
curdling  milk.]  (BoL)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  order 
Galiacese.  The  species  G. 
aparine  is  the  common 
Goose-grass  or  Cleavers. 

The  inspissated  juice  or 
Extract  of  this  plant  has 
been  used  with  success  in 
Upra  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  extracts  of 
G.  rig  duni  and  G.  inoU 
lugo  liavo  been  employed 
in  epilepsy.  G.  x'erum  ( Fig. 

1103),  the  Yellow  Be<l- 
straw,  rare  in  New  Eng- 1103.— yf.llow  beostraw. 
land,  has  a  slender,  erect  {Galiitm  vcruwi.) 

stem,  1—2  feet  high,  with  o,  top  of  stem,  showing  leaves  and 
short,  opposite,  leafy,  nn-  flowers;  6,  c,  2  views  of  a  flower, 
equal  branches.  The  roots 

dye  red.  The  flowers  are  used  in  England  to  curdle 
milk. 

Gal'ivant's  Ferry,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Hoj  ry  dist. 

Gall,  n.  [Lat.  galla  —  probably  by  syncope  from  Gr. 
baldnoSy  an  acorn.]  The  Oak-apple,  or  Gall-nut.  q.  v. 

— [A.S.gealla;  Ger.  and  Fr.  paW/?.]  Anything  extremely 
bitter. —  Rancor;  malignity;  bitterness  of  mind. 

(Pht/.^iol.)  The  bile.  —  See  Bile  and  Gall-bladder. 

— A  wound  caused  by  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

— V.  a.  To  excoriate;  to  fret  and  wear  away  by  friction; 
to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything  by 
rubbing;  as,  to  gall  a  mast. 

“  Tyrant,  I  well  deserv’d  thy  galling  chain. 

— To  tease;  to  fret;  to  vex  ;  to  chagrin  ;  as, a reply. 

— To  harass;  to  annoy;  to  injure;  as,  the  troops  advanced 
under  ngallina  fire. 

( Dyeing.)  To  steep  in  a  decoction  of  the  gall-nut. 

— r.  n.  To  fret. 

“  I  have  seen  you  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice."  Shaks. 

Gall,  Francis  Joseph,  the  founder  of  that  celebrated 
intellectual  or  cerebral  physiology  known  ns  Phrenology, 
B.  at  Tiefenljroun,  in  Baden.  1758.  The  incidents  of  ^.’s 
life  were  not  numerous,  and  resemble  those  of  many  other 
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propoimders  of  new  moral  and  intellectual  doctrines  in 
Oermany:  silenced  liy  one  government,  harbored  fora 
time  by  another,  lie  became  throiJt;h  compulsion  a  peri¬ 
patetic.  His  longest  resilience  was  in  Paris,  wliere,  in 
conjunction  witli  his  disciple  Spurzheim,  he  published 
hia  cliief  works.  1)  1828.  — See  Phhk.volooy. 

Gall,  (St.,)  au  Irish  monk  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent.,  B. 
of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  accompanie<l  St.  Columha  to  France  about' 080, 
and  took  part  witli  him  in  all  liis  missionary  hibors. 
Banished  froni  France,  they  went  together  into  tlie 
wil(k‘r  regions  of  Switzerland,  and  near  the  Lake  of 
Ctuistance  they  founded  the  monastery  which  bore  the 
name  ol  iSY.  G.  an<l  gave  name  to  the  town  which  grew 
aronml  it,  and  also  to  the  canton.  After  a  few  years 
Columha  retired  to  Italy,  leaving  his  companion  ahhot 
of  the  new  house.  St.  G.  D.  about  616.  The  monastery 
^was  burnt  t)y  Hungarians  in  the  10th  cent. 

Gall,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  E.  part  of 

which  it  is  situated,  occupying  tlie  14th  place  in  the 
SwiKS  Ci>nfederation.  It  has  E.  the  Vorarlherg  ami 
Liclitenstein  (belonging  to  tlie  Austrian  dominions), 
from  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Rhine;  S.E.  and  S. 
the  Orisons;  W.  the  cantons  Olarus,  Scliwytz,  and 
Zurich,  with  its  lake;  and  N.  Thurgau  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  40  m.;  breadth 
varying  from  11  to  nearly  35  m.  A rca,  747  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  greatly  diversified.  In  the  N.  there  is  an  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  jihiin  country;  but  the  central  and 
S.  parts  are  almost  wholly  covered  with  Alpine  rang(?s, 
the  summits  of  some  of  which  rise  above  the  enow-limits. 
Mt.  Scheibe.  at  tlie  S.W.  extremity,  is  estimated  to  be 
10.1  S8  feet  above  sea-level.  There  are,  however,  several 
extensive  and  fertile  valleys,  ns  that  of  Toggenhing 
(watered  hy  the  Tliur,  36  m.  in  length),  those  of  the 
Rhine,  and  others  nott'd  for  their  wild  and  picturesque 
character,  l^ivf’rs.  d-c.  Next  to  tlie  Rhine,  the  chief 
rivers  are  the  Thur,  Sitter.  Serz.  &c.;  Wallenstadt  is 
the  principal  lake.  Extensive  forests  cover  the  S.  por¬ 
tion  of  the  canton.  S>il,  moderately  fertile.  Pnnl. 
Corn,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax,  fruit,  &c.  Cattle  and  hog 
feeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  Mhi.  Iron  and  coal. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  ^fit7luf.  St.  G.  is  one 
of  tlie  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  cantons :  as  many 
as  60,0i30  of  its  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  employed  iii 
its  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  thread,  linens,  glass, 
wax,  &c.  (ViiV/  toien,  St.  Gall,  the  cap.  *SY.  6’.  is  one  of 
the  most  deini>cratic  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  ami  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  2,630  men  to  the  Feileral  army.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  canton,  ih/i.  lUD.’JOO! 

Gall,  (St.,)  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  is  situited  on  the 
Steinach,  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  7  m.  S.W.  of 
the  Lake  of  C<mstance.  It  possesses  a  famous  Beiieillc- 
tine  ahliey,  which  became  the  asylum  of  learning  iluring 
the  Dark  Age.s,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  in  Europe,  between  the  8th  and  10th  centuries; 
it  now  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese.  St.  G.  is 
one  of  tlie  chief  manufacturing  towns  in  tlie  Confedera¬ 
tion:  it  lias  extensive  manufactures  of  muslin,  is  the 
centre  of  tlie  Swiss  tra<le  in  that  fabric,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  besides  cotton  labrh  s  and  varn.  J*uu. 
5,9''5. 

Galla;;:lier,  (gal'Ia-her,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  about  28*2. 

Gal'la^licrvillt*.  in  Pe  nnsylvania,  a  village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  CO.,  about  36  111.  W.  of  Pliilade-lphia. 

Gal'laiid,  .\ntoi.ne,  a  French  antiquary  and  Oriental 
scholar,  ii.  1646.  In  1703  he  was  afipoiiited  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  France.  G.  was  the  first 
to  introduce  to  the  western  world  tlie  famous  Arabian 
Nigltts'  Entertainni^nts,  Ids  translation  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  in  12  voH.,  1704-17.  D  1715. 

GallaiiU'H  GrovCy  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Shelby 
co. :  pop.  603. 

Gal'laiit,  a.  [Fr.  galnnt ;  It.  galnnte,  from  gala,  gayety, 
festivity.]  Manifesting  intrepidity  or  bravery;  magnan¬ 
imous;  noble-niiniled ;  brave;  daring;  valorous;  frank; 
as,  a  gallant  soldier.  —  Gay;  well-dressed;  showy; 
splendid;  magnificent  in  aspect  or  appearance;  as,  a 
gallant  ?liow. 

*•  The  gay.  the  wise,  fhe  gallant,  and  the  grave.'* — Waller. 

— Chivalrous;  il'-ferenrial  to  the  fair  sex  ;  showing  polite¬ 
ness  ami  attention  to  women  ;  as,  a  gallant  wooer. 

Gallant^  n.  A  gay,  sjirightly  man  :  a  courtly  or  fash¬ 
ionable  m;in  ;  a  man  who  is  chivalrous,  polite,  ami  atten¬ 
tive  to  ladles ;  one  who  i.s  pnnctiliuns  on  the  nicer  points 
of  etiipiette;  one  who  attends  upon  ladies  at  partii-.s  or 
places  of  public  amusement;  as,  ‘‘travelPd  gallants.'* 
GV/mA-.f.)  —  A  wooer ;  a  lover;  a  suitor  ;  one  who  adilresses 
honorable  court  to  a  lady;  ami,  in  a  had  sense,  a  para¬ 
mour;  a  seducer;  one  wlio  pays  court  to  a  woman  for 
base  purpose.s. 

'^Stie  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
galla  nt.” — AddUon. 

— V.  a.  To  attend  or  wait  on,  ns  a  lady.  —  To  mnnipnlate 
with  in  airy,  graceful  manner;  as,  to  gallant  a  fnii. 

Gall  adv.  Bravely;  nobly;  heroically;  gaily;! 

"e  iv  ously. 

We  fought  the  battle  gallantly.”-— Mra.  Morion. 

— In  the  manner  of  u  wooer  or  gallant. 

Gal'l»ntlics«,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gallant; 
gayety;  cldvalronsness ;  bravery. 

Gal'laiit^  (Port,)  a  harbor  in  the  Straits  of  Magelbin, 
\V.  coast  of  Brunswick  Peninsula. 

Gal'lantry,  ».  [Sp.  <7rt/an/enti  ,*  Fr. /7a?anferi>.]  Brav¬ 
ery;  heroism;  valor;  intrepidity;  boldness;  courageons- 
ncss ;  daring;  as,  tlianks  were  voted  to  the  army  for  its 
gallantry. 

—Civility  or  courtly  attention  to  ladies;  (used  in  a  good 
sense;)  and,  correiatively.  vicious  love  or  pretensions  to 
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love;  intrigue;  lewdness;  debauchery;  as,  a  man  noted 
for  his  gallantry. 

Garian,  (Country  of  the,)  a  territory  of  Africa,  whose 
savage  inhabitants  have  occupied  all*  the  region  to  the 
S.  Ilf  Abyssinia,  ami  seized  on  some  of  the  finest  provs. 
of  that  country.  This  territory  is  comparatively  un¬ 
known  to  geographers. 

Gariate,  n.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 
unimi  of  gallic  acid  with  a  base. 

44alla'tia,  in  Illinois,  u  post-ofiice  of  Saline  co. 

Gariatin,  Albert,  an  American  statesiuan,  b*  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  in  1761,  wliere  Ids  father  was  a  cmin- 
cillor  of  state.  His  parents  niimhered  among  their  con- 
nection.s  the  Frencii  finance  minister  Necker,  and  Ills 
daugliter,  the  celebrateil  .Madame  de  Staiil.  In  1780  he 
set  out  tor  this  country  to  a.ssist  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  to  command  Fort  Passaimujnoddv.  In  1783 
he,  for  a  short  time,  tauglit  French  at  Uarvanl  College, 
and  in  fhe  following  year  he  invested  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  in  a  large  tract  of  land  in  W.  Virginia.  Here 
he  tornied  the  acquaintance  of  Gem.  Washinytoii.  In 
1786,  jiurchasing  land  in  Fayette  co.,  Pemia.,  ho  sidth'd 
there,  b-'came  naturalized,  and  devnted  himself  to  agri¬ 
culture.  In  1790-1.  G.  became  a  member  of  the  State 
legqslature,  and  in  1793  U.  S.  senator,  but  some  question 
arising  as  to  his  eligibility  for  senatorial  honors  at  that 
time,  the  election  was  annulled.  He  ultimately  entered 
Congress  in  Dec.,  1795,  and  at  once  took  up  a  high  posi¬ 
tion,  becoming  the  recognized  leader  of  the  (then)  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democratic  party.  Ho  early  took  a  iironii- 
iient  part  in  all  qucKtions  toiicliing  tlie  finances,  ami  was 
the  first  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  ot  Ways  and  Means  as  a  standing  conmutleenf  tlio 
House.  In  ISOl  he  was  appointed  hy  President  Jefierson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wliich  oili.-e  ho  hehl  through 
three  presidential  terms,  under  Jefierson  ami  Madison, 
till  1813.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  his  comtnet 
ot  the  affairs  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  attained  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  first  financiers  of  the  age.  He  a)s«> 
exercised  great  infiuence  on  the  other  departments  of 
the  government,  and  on  the  politics  of  the  country  gen¬ 
erally.  G.  was  opposed  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  18l2,and  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  exerted  himself 
streimoUvsly  to  restore  amicable  relations  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government.  In  1813  he  was  one  of  the  three  cuni- 
mi.s.sioner8  appointed  to  negotiate  peace  with  that  power, 
wliich  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814, 
III  1815  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  t<)  France,  where 
lie  remained  until  1823.  In  1826  G.  was  appointed  hy 
President  Adams  envoy-extraonlinary  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  successfully  negotiated  several  important  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1827,  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city.  In  1830 
he  wa.s  chosen  president  of  tlie  council  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and,  in  1831,  published  Omsiderations  on 
the  Currency  a7ul  Hanking  System  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  advocated  tlie  ailvantages  derivable  from  a 
regular  U.  S.  bank.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  free-trade  convention  at  Phihideljiliia,  ami  drew 
up  the  memorial  which  was  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
passed  liis  remaining  years  in  retirement,  devoting  his 
time  to  literature,  especially  in  its  historical  and  ethno¬ 
logical  departments.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Hi.storical  Soriety(holding  office  until  liis  death), and  also 
first  presiilent  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  Mexican  war  in  a  pumphlet  of  which  150,000 
copies  were  printed,  causing  a  marked  sensation  at  the 
time.  He  was  the  autlior  of  papers  written  for  the  Eth¬ 
nological  Society  on  tlie  Senii-ciri/ized  Nations  of  Mex- 
ico,  Yucatan,  a^id  Central  America,  with  Conjectures  on  the 
Origin  of  Semi  civilization  in  A /acricrt,  (1845.)  Died  at 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  1849.  See  Adam's  Life  ofG.,  (N.  Y.,  1878.) 

GnI'ltitill*  in  Illinois,  a  S.S  E  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois 
and  Kentucky  ;  area,  aht.  310  sq  m.  Jxivers.  Ohio  and 
Wabash  rivers,  ami  the  Saline  Creek  with  its  N.  and 
S.  Forks.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Oip. 
Schawneetown.  Ihp.  abt.  111,000. 

Gal'latiii*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  abt. 
16  111.  N.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Gal  latin*  in  Kenfucky,ii  N.co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  abt.  150  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Ohio  River  arid  Eagle 
Creek.  diversified;  sot7,  fertile.  Ckip.  Warsaw. 

Pop.  abt.  6, (->00. 

Gal'latin*  in  Missusinpi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  C<»piah 
co.,  on  Bayou  Pierre,  abt.  40  in.  S.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

Gal'latin.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Daviess 
CO.,  abt.  50  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph;  2>op.  aht.  6OO. 

Gariatin,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  S.W.  central  co.; 
aren,  abt.  14,000  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  besides  mimerous 
Kinaller  streams,  all  being  the  liead-waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  Nwr/acie,  much  diversifie«l ;  in  some 
parts  fertile,  It.s  cap.,  Gallatin,  is  situate  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Gallatin  and  Jefferson  rivers,  abt.  110  ni.  N. 
E.  of  Bannock  City. 

Gal  latin,  in  N  no  York,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Gal'latin,  in  Temiessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sumner 
CO.,  aht.  25  m.  N  K.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Gai'latin  Itivor,  in  Montana  Territory,  own  of  thQ 
three  rivers  which  unite  ami  form  the  Missfuiri,  rist‘8 
about  Lat.  44°  N.,  Lon.  110°  W.,  ami  after  a  general  N. 
ami  W.  course,  joins  the  Jefferson  River  at  Gallatin. 

Gal'latiii%*ille*  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

GallHii'det*  Thomas  Hopkins,  ll.  p.,  founder  of  tlie 
first  institution  establislied  in  tlie  U.  States  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  b.  in  Philadelpbia 
in  1787.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  gradnateil 
at  Yale  College  in  1805.  Having  been  trained  fbr  the 
Qunistry,  he  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1814,  but 
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becoming  interested  in  the  education  of  •  eaf  mutes,  he 
was  api>uinted  to  superintend  the  formation  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  that  purpose.  To  prepare 
fur  tills  object,  G.  visked  Europe  in  1816,  and  after  in¬ 
specting  tlie  various  systems  in  operation  uiiiong  its 
peoples,  returned  to  thi.s  coniitiy,  bringing  with  him  a 
highly-trained  teacher  from  the  Paris  institution.  The 
usyluni  at  Hartford  commenced  operations  in  1817,  and 
Dr.  G.  continueil  to  direct  its  successful  course  until 
1830,  when  ill  healtii  occasioneil  his  resignation  of  active 
iluty.  More  than  HM)0  persons  were  instructed  under 
Ids  auspices,  and  tlie  Hartford  institution  became  the 
parent  of  similar  estahlishiiients  thnmghont  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1838,  Dr.  G.  became  chaplain  of  the  (’onnecticut 
Retreat  for  the  Ja><ane  at  Hartford,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1851.  Dr.  G.  was  the  author  of  several 
religious  and  cliildren's  books,  and  alsti  edited  the  An¬ 
nals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  published  at  Hartford  in 
6  vols. 

GallaiidefA or  GallandottG  in  Indiana,  a  village 
of  Marion  co.,  aht.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Gal'laH'ay*^  Kfatioii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of 
Osage  co. 

i*alU-1>la<l<ler,  n.  {Anal.)  An  oblong  membranous 
receptacle  attached  to  the  under  part  of  tlie  liver,  (Fig. 
356.)  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg,  ami  re¬ 
sembles  a  pear  in  shape.  It  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
bile,  which  is  retained  in  it  for  future  use  when  diges¬ 
tion  is  not  going  on.  The  cystic  duct  connects  i  he  gall¬ 
bladder  with  tlie  liepatic  duct  which  proceeds  from  the 
liver,  and  the  two  united  form  the  ductins  cimununis 
choledfKhus  which  conveys  the  bile  to  the  dnodeiinin. 
Gall-stones  of  the  ox  generally  contain  a  peculiar  yellow 
coloring-matter  valued  by  jiainters.  —  See  Bile,  and 
Gai.l-8to\e. 

Gallo*  (gdl,)  in  Ceylon.  See  Point  de  Galle. 

GalloasM*  n.  (Naut.)  See  Galley. 

Gallo'^aii,  Galle'i^o,  n.  (Geog.)  Same  as  Gali¬ 
cian,  g.  V. 

Gallo;fO<9,  (gaUyd'gose,)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  opposite  the  Falklaml  Islands;  Lat. 
51°  33'  S.,  Lon.  69°  W.  It  is  small  but  very  rapid,  and 
at  its  month  or  a'stuary  the  tide  rises  46  feet. 

Gal'looii*  n.  (Sp.  galeon  :  It.  gnUone.  See  Galley.] 
{Naut.')  A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  very  large 
kind  of  vessel,  with  three  masts  ami  three  or  four  decks, 


such  ns  those  used  hy  tliem  in  their  commerce  with  S. 
America,  to  traiisp<»rt  the  precious  metals.  Tliey  were 
large,  clumsy,  squure-sterneti  ve.‘<sel8,  having  bulwarks 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  all  (»f  which  were  so  encum¬ 
bered  with  t<qi-ha»nper,  an<i  so  overweight<*d  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  draught  of  water,  that  they  couM  hear  very 
little  canvas,  even  with  smemth  seas  and  light  winds. 
See  .Motley's  History  of  the.  CnHe.d  Ne/herlatids. 

Gal  Icry*  n.  [h'v.  yalerie;  L.  Lat.  prohal  ly 
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from  A.S  iva//i  n,  Cxer.  wallen,  to  walk.]  (Arch.)  A 
pasaago  open  or  dust'd  on  one  side,  and  having  on  the 
othtT  aide  the  tlours  of  a  series  of  apartments  whicli 
open  into  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
term  “forridor.”  —  In  ecdesiastical  ardiitecture,  the 
name  is  given  to  a  floor  midway  between  the  grouml- 
floor  »)f  the  building  and  the  roof,  used  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation,  and  projecting  from  the  walls  on 
eitlier  side,  or  at  the  VV'.  end,  and  supported  on  a  series 
of  colutuns,  or  on  cantalevers.  Tlie  Cr.  at  the  W.  end 
of  a  church  is  usually  set  apart  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
—  In  theatres,  the  (/.  is  the  range  of  seats  above  the 
tipper  boxes;  it  affonls  the  worst  view  of  the  stage,  on 
account  of  the  great  height  at  whi(di  it  is  jdaceil  above 
it,  and  the  sum  charged  for  admission  is,  conse(iiiently.  ^ 
low.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  large  nxun  (leveled 
to  the  reception  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  works 
of  art. 

(Naut,)  The  name  given  to  the  balcony  tliat  is  made 
outside  the  sterns  of  men-of-war,  and  vessels  of  large  size. 

(Mil.)  A  covered  passage,  cut  through  the  earth  or  ma¬ 
sonry  hi  a  fortification,  either  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  <ir  as  a  position  whence  a  musketry-fire  can  he 
maintained  through  loopholes.  For  the  latter  puri)ose, 
galleries  are  found  occasionally  in  the  counterscarps  of 
dry  ditclies,  when^  their  defenders  exercise  a  flanking 
fire  upon  the  ditch. 

(g<th.)  ( Geog.)  The  French  name  for  Walks,  7.  v. 
<irari<w*«-;  p/.  G  vl'lkys.  [Fr.  ;  S\k  galcrn  ;  It. 

gal6ii ;  L.  Lat.  gal  ra,  from  hwt.  galea^  a  helmet,  because 
fonuerl.v  tlie  prows  of  such  vessels  were  decorated  with 
In  lmots,]  (Naut.)  A  low,  flat-hiiilt  vc.ssel,  nnicli  iis<m1 
ill  the  Mediterranean  Sea  before  the  introduction  (^f 
st«‘am boats.  They  were  long  and  narrow,  fitted  witli 
two  m.asts  and  lateen  sails ;  and  being  propelled  by  oars 
as  well  as  by  sails,  they  were  of  great  use  in  those  long 
calms  so  frequent  in  the  ahove-rnentioneil  sea.  The 
largest  of  the  common  G.  were  about  Itk)  feet  long,  32 
wide,  and  contained  52  oars.  In  the  Spanish  Armada, 
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in  1588,  four  vessels,  called  gaUaanf's.  were  employed, 
which  were  about  one-tlnrd  larger  than  the  ordinary  (»., 
and  were  each  of  them  rowed  by  3(K)  galley-slaves. 
“They  consisted,”  says  Motley  in  his  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands.,  “of  an  enormous  towering  for¬ 
tress  at  the  stern,  a  castellated  structure  almost  equally 
massive  in  front,  witli  seats  for  the  rowers  amidships. 
At  stem  and  stern,  and  between  eacli  of  tlie  slaves' 
benches,  were  heavy  cannon.  Tliey  were  gorgeously 
decorated.  There  were  splendid  stateapartments, cabins, 
chapels,  and  pulpits  in  each  ;  and  they  were  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  iiwnings,  cushions,  streamers,  standards, 
gilded  saints,  and  hands  of  music.  To  take  part  in  an 
ostentatious  pageant,  nothing  could  he  better  devised; 
to  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  a  war-vessel,  to  sail  and  to 
fight,  they  were  the  worst  machines  ever  launclied  upon 
the  ocean.” — G.  (the  Corinthian  and  the  drtt- 

mnnds  of  tlie  Kyzantine  empire)  were  used  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom 
they  were  introduced  into  France  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  (1380-1422).  The  first  document  referring 
to  the  punishment  of  tlie  (?..  called  in  French  Bagnes, 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  French  parliament  in  1532;  hut 
criminals  were  most  probably  condemned  to  row  in 
them  at  at)  earlier  period.  In  1561,  the  minimum  dura¬ 
tion  of  puuishmeut  at  the  G.  was  limited  to  10  years. 
The  olfice  of  captain  of  the  G.  was  abolished  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  LfUiia  X\\.  1748,  when  the  slaves  were  re¬ 
moved  to  work  in  the  docks  and  arsenals. 

—The  caboose  (»r  cook-house  on  board  shij). 

(Chem.)  An  oblong  reverberatory  funiace  with  a  row 
of  retorts.  —  Wright. 

(I*riot.)  A  frame  which  receives  the  types  from  the 
cotnposing-stick. 

Oariey  IloaU,  a  headland  on  the  S.K.coastoflreland, 
in  .Munster,  co.  Cork,  between  Uoss  and  Olouakilty  hays. 

Oai'It\v»ls4VO,  n.  A  person  condenm**d,  for  some 
crime,  to  work  at  the  oar  on  hoard  of  a  galley. 

ixttl'li,  «.;)/.  [hat.;  h'r.  Gau,Uns.\  The  inhabitants  of 
G  vi.i.u.  7.  V. 

Onl'lia,  orOaul,  [Fr.^  nfV.]  (A  «c.^^o/7.)A  large  coun¬ 
try  of  Kurop  ',  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Galli 
(or  Gaul.s).  t'f'lfiv,  Clticri,  iind  ltn-S(‘ytfnp.  Ancient 
Gaul  was  divided  by  the  Roinun.s  into  four  «lifferent  jirovs. 
Called  Gallia  lUlgica^  Narhnnensis.,  A7//!7a>?(a.  and  (>\- 
tica.  lle.sides  tliese  grand  divisions,  there  is  (*ften  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Gallia  C  salpuia^  or  Citerior;  Transalpina, 
or  Ulterior,  whicli  refers  to  that  jiartof  Italy  which  was 
conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls  who  crossed  the  Alps. 
By  G.  Cisalpina  the  Romans  understood  that  part  of 
Gaul  wliich  lies  in  Italy;  and  by  Transaipina,  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  Alps,  in  regJird  only  to  the  inliah-i 
itauts  of  Rome,  and  now  called  Franco.  G.  Cispadana\ 


and  Transpadana  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy  con- 
(juered  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  it  means  the 
country  on  the  M’.  side  of  the  Fo,  or  beyond  the  Po, 
with  respect  to  Rome.  —  The  Gauls  of  the  Gallia  Irans- 
alpina  seized  Rome  and  invaded  Greece  at  dilFerent  ages. 
C®sar  has  given  a  full  account  ol  them,  and  was  ten 
years  in  their  country  before  he  could  totally  subdue 
them.  —  (For  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Gauls,  see 
the  introduction  to  Motley’s  Bise.  of  the  Dutch  Hepablic.) 

Oariisi.  in  VhiOy  a  IS.  co..  bordering  on  West  Virginia; 
area,  abt.  420  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and  Racoon, 
Syinmes,  and  Leading  creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Gailipolis.  ib/;.  abt.  31,000. 
n.  See  Galley. 

lilair-lly,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  liynienophTinis  insects 
lorniing  ihe  genus  Cynijis  of  Liniiieus,  and  now  tlie  fam¬ 
ily  CynipidiC.  “  It  comprises  small  insects  which  have 
the  head  short  and  broad,  tlmrax  thick  and  oval,  abdo¬ 
men  much  compressed  and  attached  to  tli**  thorax  by  a 
very  sJiort  peduncl(^  and  the  wings  few-veined.  The 
females  have  a  long,  slen¬ 
der  ovipositor,  with  w  hich 
they  insert  their  eggs  into 
leaves  and  other  jtarla  of 
plants.  These  punctures 
cause  excrescences  called 
galls,  the  form  and  solidity 
of  whicli  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  i>laiit 
or  parts  of  the  plant  that 
receive  the  wounds,  and 
according  to  the  species 
of  gall-fly  that  make  lliem. 

The  eggs  introduced  into 
the  punctures  increase  in 
size,  and  at  length  hatch, 
and  the  larvie  feed  upon 
the  vegetable  matter  in 
which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  imbedded.  With 
some  exceptions,  they  un¬ 
dergo  their  transforma¬ 
tions  w'itliin  the  galls,  and, 
gnawing  througli  the  shell,  fiy  aw’ay.  Some  species 
gnaw  through  at  the  end  of  their  larval  life,  and  enter 
the  ground  to  go  into  the  pupa  state.  There  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  whicli  jiroduce  no  galls  themselves, 
but  are  jiarasitic  in  galls  produced  by  others;  and  they 
are  called  Guest  Gall-Flies."  (Tinney.)  —  “Probably,” 
says  Mr.  M'estwood,  “no  insect  lia.s  been  of  gre.iter 
benefit  to  mankind  than  the  Cy7iips  Gallic  tincinriic, 
(Fig.  1107,)  tlie  galls  of  which  are  tlie  common  gall-nuts 
of  commerce,  growing  upon  the  Quercus  infectoria  in 
the  Ijevant,  ami  whicli  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink.  The  galls  are  of  the  size  of  a  hoy’s  marble,  very 
hard  and  round,  wdth  various  tubercles  on  the  surface; 
they  contain  but  a  single  inhabitant,  wliich  may  often 
be  found  in  the  interior  on  breaking  the  galls.  Those 
galls  W’hich  are  gathered  before  the  insect  has  escaped 
(and  which  consequently  contain  m(*st  astringent  mat¬ 
ter)  are  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  black  or  blue 
galls  and  green  galls  ;  but  those  from  which  the  insect 
has  escajied  are  called  white  galls." 

Oal'Iia  Furiiaoo,  in  OAio,  a  post-village  of  Gallia 
CO.,  ul»t.  30  m.  W.  of  Gailipolis. 

Oalliaiii'Uio,,  a.  [\Ait.  galliambicu.‘i,  from  Galli,  Gal- 
lorum,  a  name  applied  to  the  prii-sts  of  C’ybele,  and  tam- 
bus,  a  foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.] 
(Pros.)  Noting  a  kind  of  Laiin  and  Greek  verse  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  of 
W'hich  wants  the  final  syllable. —  Worcester. 

iral'liarcl,  n.  [Fr.  gaillnrd,  from  gni,  clieerful,  lively. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  gngol,  geagle,  wanton.]  A  gay,  brisk, 
lively  iiiun ;  a  fine  fellow.  (0.)  —  A  lively,  brisk  dance, 
formerly  in  vogue. 

Otil  lic  .\eicl,  n.  [Fr.  GaUique,  from  gaJle,  gall-nut.] 
(Chem.)  This  acid  is  obtained  from  gall-nuts,  sumach,  tea, 
valouia.  and  other  astringent  vegetables.  It  is genezAlly 
obtained  by  exposing  powdered  gall-nuts  in  a  moist  state 
to  the  action  of  tlie  air  for  some  weeks,  in  a  w.iriii  place, 
when  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved, 
and  the  powder  becomes  covered  with  crystids  of  Gallic 
acid.  By  boiling  the  iiutss  in  water  tlie  G.  A.  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  since  it  is  sjiaringly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  crystallizes  out,  as  the  solution 
cools,  in  long  silky  needles.  It  is  freely  suluhle  in  alco¬ 
hol.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  cohtr,  and 
when  the  solution  is  poured  into  water,  a  red-brown 
precipitate  is  formed  called  rufigallic  acid,  used  in  dye¬ 
ing  calico  red,  if  previously  mordanted  with  alum. 
Heated  to  uhout  420°,  (P.  A.  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid 
and  pymguUic  acid;  the  latter  acid  being  largely  used 
in  plnitography.  /’o?*m.3IIO.  C14II3O7. 

Oaritc,  Oariieaii«  a.  [Lat.  Gallicus, or  Gallicanus, 
from  Gallu.^,  a  Gaul,  from  Gallia,  Gaul,  7.  u.J  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  ancient  Gaul,  or  modern  France. 

Oal  lican  n.  (Keel.  Htst.)  The  name  given 

to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  which,  al- 
I hough  in  communion  with  tlie  see  at  Rome,  maintains, 
ill  some  respects,  an  independent  po-'^iition.  It  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  enjoyed  certain  liberties  and  immu¬ 
nities,  not  as  grants  from  the  pop<*s.  but  a.s  forming  part 
of  her  original  constitution,  wliich  siie  lias  always 
^t^iv•eu  to  maintain.  M'heii  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
grasping  after  temporal  power,  their  efforts  in  France 
w’ere  frecpiently  opposed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  more 
than  one  conflict  was  the  consequence.  There  thus 
arose  two  jiarties  in  the  French  Church  —  those  who 
were  ojiposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  were  known  as  the  GalUcan  party,  while  tlie  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Roman  see  were  known  as  the  Roman, 
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Papal,  or  Ultramontane  party.  The  earliest  important 
manifestation  of  this  oppi*sition  appears  in  tlie  jirag- 
nmtic  sanction  of  Louis  IX.,  issued  in  1268,  whicli  made 
the  jiaying  of  taxes  to  the  Pope  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  king  and  the  national  clergy,  and  forliado 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  affairs  of 
the  national  Church.  The  siiirit  of  independence  was 
strengthened  by  the  decrees  of  thecouncils  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  which  were  adopted  hy  France  at  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  estates  at  Bourges  in  I4J^,  ami  ]'romiilgated  in 
the  lu  agmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII. .  the  tundaim  ntal 
law  of  the  G.  C.  Tliis  placed  the  general  council 
above  the  Pope,  forbade  the  paying  of  taxes  to  him  for 
uj)l)ointing  bishops  and  prelates,  and  abolished  the  an¬ 
nates  after  the  death  of  tiie  then  living  Pope.  This 
sanction  was  repealed  by  Louis  XL  in  1461.  but  restored 
by  Charles  VIII.,  and  hy  Louis  XII.  through  the  edict 
of  1490.  It  was  superseded,  however,  by  the  concordat 
entered  into  hy  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X..  wlio  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  confer  upon  the  king  greater  ])ower  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This 
paction  gave  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  the  French 
jieople  and  the  French  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  a  contest  arose  between  that  monarch’ and  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  tlie 
crown,  wliich  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  well-known 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682,  which  has 
since  been  regarded  as  the  charter  of  Gallicanism.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Bc^ssuet  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
contained  the  four  following  articles:  —  (1)  Kings  and 
princes  are  in  temporal  matters  subject  to  no  spiritual 
jM>wer,  and  the  latter  can  never  absolve  subjects  from 
tlieir  oath  of  obedience;  (2)  the  Pope  is  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  an  oecumenical  council;  (3)  the  power  of 
the  Pope  is  further  limited,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
by  the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  Church;  and  (4)  in  matters  of  faith,  also,  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  infallible  when  not  confirmed 
hy  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church.  This  “  Declara¬ 
tion”  was  strenuously  enforced  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
imposed  upon  the  universities  and  all  public  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies,  and  its  acceptance  was  made  a  condition  of 
appointment  to  oflices  in  the  Church;  hut  it  was  in  the 
same  proportion  distasteful  to  the  popes.  It  was  con¬ 
demned  hy  Alexander  VIII.  in  1690,  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1706,  and  again  by  Pins  VI.  in  1794;  but  both  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  articles  hy  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  he  with  certain  reservations  as  to  the  jiar- 
ticnlar  doctrines.  The  G.  C.  underwent  very  extimsive 
modifications  at  the  close  of  th»*  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  not  merely  by  the  enactment  of 
what  was  called  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy, 
and  which  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  a  large  infusion  of  the  preshyterian.  and  even 
the  democratic  element,  but  by  the  conconlat  of  Pius 
Vn.,with  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  which  reduced  the 
number  of  sees,  brought  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
the  country  into  harmony  with  its  new  political  distri- 
butiov  into  depurtnu'nts,  diminished  the  nuniher  of 
festivals,  and  confirmed  the  suppression  of  the  ancient 
religious  establishments,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
church  property  throughout  France. 

Oallic*'iii!to,  Onllit’KOiiito,  n.  [Ger.  Gallitzen- 
(Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  zinc;  same  as  Uoslar- 
ITE,  7.  r. 

Oariicii^iin,  n.  [Fr.  f?a?/ici'sm/»,from  L.at.  Gallicus.  See 
Supra.]  .A  Freiidi  idiom;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  French  language;  as,  to  deliver  battle,  instead  (*f  to 
give  battle;  to  make  a  walk,  instead  of  to  take  a  walk. 

“  In  English,  I  would  have  Gallicisms  avoided.”  —  Felton. 

Oal'licizo..  V.  a.  To  cause  to  conform  to  the  Idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  trench  language. 

CrallioiillM*  PuiiLius  Luimi'S,  {gdl-li-e'7ius,)  n  Roman 
emperor,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father,  Valeri- 
anus,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  with  general  ap- 
jtroval ;  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  A.  D.  260, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury;  indeed,  so 
infatuated  had  he  become,  so  wedded  to  a  life  of  volup¬ 
tuous  ease  and  pleasure,  that  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  the 
insurrection  of  tlie  Gauls,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  could  not  rouse  him  from  his  ignoble  idleness; 
and  it  was  only  when  Posthiuniis  assumed  the  purple 
ill  the  West,  and  Ingenuus  laid  claim  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  and  each  threatened  his  very  existence  with 
hostile  arms,  that  he  tlirew  ((ff  tlie  bonds  of  enervating 
jdeasure,  and,  taking  the  field,  led  his  legions  to  cru.sh 
the  nearest  danger.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Posthu- 
m»'s,  however,  only  increased  his  perplexities:  new  com¬ 
petitors  arose,  not  only  in  Gaul,  but  in  other  quarters  of 
the  overgrown  empire.  Even  the  coadjutor  he  had 
adopted  as  the  Ccesar,  Aureolus,  conspired  to  overtlirow 
ids  patron  and  gi‘asp  the  disputed  power  of  sovereignly, 
and  collecting  a  powerful  army,  shut  himself  up  in  Mi¬ 
lan,  assuming  all  the  arrogance  of  sole  mastery.  Stung 
witii  the  ingratitude  of  this  act,  G.  marched  at  once 
upon  the  Lombard  capital,  and  in  a.  D.  208  closely  in¬ 
vested  the  city,  but  before  he  could  effect  any  perma¬ 
nent  lodgment,  a  conspiracy  was  tornied  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  guard,  and  G.  was  basely  ussassinati^d.  This 
emperor  is  nieinorahle  from  having,  while  he  ivigned, 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  lie  was 
Hucceedeii  by  Claudius  II. 

A  sort  of  loose,  wide  breeches, 
formerly  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony.  Large 
open  hose  or  slops,  so  called  because  the  Vascones,  tlio 
ancient  inhabitants  of  tliat  part  of  Simin  called  Na¬ 
varre,  used  them  as  a  covering  for  the  lower  extremities 
instead  of  the  spatterdasli,  a  kind  of  domestic  greave 
in  common  w'ear  among  these  people,  when  they  sub* 


a,  gall-fly;  bh.  gall-nuts; 
c,  t^uercus  in/ectoria. 
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aequently  passed  into  France,  and  established  themselves 
in  Aqnitait^e.  under  the  title  of  Gascoii/ns,  or  Gascons. 

Galliiiiatia^  {{/al-t’-mu-she'aiv,)  71.  [Fr.  galitnattas.] 
Talk  witliunt  meaning;  nonsense,  (r.) 

Gallilliail'f  ry«  71.  [hr.  galimaj'rti’,,  a  hash  composed 
of  several  ditferent  ineaLs.]  {('ixflcry.)  A  hoteh-polcli, 
or  Iijwh  of  several  sorts  of  broken  jiieut. — A  medley  ;  a 
jiimlde. 

“Our  Fngllsh  tongue  is  9,  gallimaufry  of  a)]  other  speeches.' ‘Spe/wer. 

— Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  mixture. 

“  A  dance  which  the  wenches  say,  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols. “ 
...  iShtikt. 

Oallilia  ceaii,  «.  [See  above.]  (Zool.)  One  of  tlie 
Gai.un.e,  7.  l\ 

GalliiiaVooiiM,  a.  [Fr.  yallimict ;  h:\t.  guUi/iaceus, 
frompa///«a,  a  hen,  a  cock.j  {Zvol.)  Pertaining 

to  the  8ub-«rder  of  birds  GallinH'. 

Gariiii2ie.n.p2.  [See  Supra.]  (ZcmV.)  Asnh-orderof 
birds,  onler  Jiasorri;^  inchnling  all  those  which  con.sti* 
tute  what  are  commonly  termed  poultry,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  the  greater  number  of  our  turm-yard  fowls, 
and  with  much  excellent  game.  The  mime  GtUhiu  is 
applied  to  tliem  from  their  allinity  to  the  Domestic  Cock, 
in  common  with  which  they  have  generally  the  ui>per 
mandible  vaulte«l,  the  no.strlls  pierced  in  a  large  mem¬ 
branous  space  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  covered  by 
a  cartilaginous  scale.  Their  wings  are  short,  their  car¬ 
riage  heavy,  and  their  flight  laborious.  They  have  an 
extremely  muscular  gizzard,  and  generally  a  large  globu¬ 
lar  crop.  In  general  they  lay  and  incubate  on  the 
ground,  ou  a  few  carelessly  arrangeil  stems  of  straw  or 
grass.  Some  species  are  polygamous,  and  some  mono¬ 
gamous;  in  the  fi)rmer  the  male  is  always  larger  and 
more  gaily-colored  than  the  temale;  in  the  latter  the 
sexes  nearly  or  quite  resemble  both  iu  size  and  color. 
There  are  lour  families,  viz.,  J*e7iclo/ti(Ja;,  or  Curassow  ; 
Megajyodiiiif,  or  Mound-bird;  Phasiauidit^  or  Pheasant; 
ami  l*rrdicidiv,  or  Quail. 

Galliiia'{iji^o« n.  (ZhjI.)  See  Suip. 

Gall  111$;:.  p.  a.  Adapted  to  vex  or  chagr  in  ;  vexing. 

— «.  A  fretting  or  wearing  of  the  skin  by  friction. 

Gariiiiippor,  n.  A  large  kind  of  mosquito.  —  Clarke. 

Gair*insec*t,  «.  {ZoUl.)  The  Uall-flv,  7.  v. 

Gariiiiiilc.  71.  iZool.)  See  Kallid^. 

Gal  liot«  71.  {NatU.)  Some  as  Galiot,  7.  v. 

Gallip'oli,  (anc.  Vallip'dis^)  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  S.  U.dy,  prov.  Lecce,  on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tareiito,  4'J  m.  S.E.  of  Tareuto,  nttd  28 
W.S.W.  of  Otranto.  G.  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  mainland,  ou  which  is  its  suburb  Lizza.  G.  dis¬ 
plays  an  air  of  grerrt  ind^^t^y,  if  not  of  atlluence,  and 
Lh  the  most  frequented  of  all  tire  p*»rt.s  on  tlie  ?^.E.  coast 
of  Naples,  being  the  great  mart  for  the  oil  of  Apulia, 
most  of  which  is  shipped  here.  Ma/iuf.  Muslin,  cotton 
stocking.**,  and  woollen  goods,  ihyi.  10,128. 

Gallip'olK  a  seaport-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
K'>umclia,  cap.  of  a  sandjak,  ou  a  headland  called  the 
Braccio  di  G-iltipofC,  at  a  point  where  the  Hellespont 
unites  with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  90  m.  S.  of  Adi  ianople, 
and  1'28  \V.  by  S.  of  Constantinople;  Lat.  40®  24'  3o"  N., 
Lon.  26®  89'  4^"  K.  Its  harbor  is  InMjuently  a  rendezvous 
of  the  imperial  fleet,  and  L  the  chief  station  of  the  cap- 
itan-paslia.  Mduu/.  Cottons,  silk,  earthenware,  and  the 
he.st  Morocco  leather  made  In  Turkey.  In  1854  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-French  army  designed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  from  the  encroachments  of  Kussia,  wtis 
stationed  here.  E^tim.po/).  50,000. 

Galli|>'oli*oil«  n  (CV>/u.)  The  name  given  b)  an  in¬ 
ferior  olive-oil  of  Apulia,  from  its  being  mostly  shipped 
at  Gallipoli. 

G'lllip'oli,  (Ponsiisiila  of,)  a  tongue  of  land 
s  -iiarutiiig  the  Helle.sp  iut  truin  the  .Egean  Sea  and  the 
•  mlf  i»f  Saros,  62  m.  long,  by  a  varying  lueadih  <0  from 
4  to  12.  m.  Lat.  between  40®  3'  and  -*0®  38'  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  30®  10'  and  27®  E. 

Gallipoli!^,  {galde-po-lefse\)  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and 
tuwu.'*hip,  cap.  of  Gallia  co.,  on  the  Ohio  lUver,  about 
lO.S  m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  8,O00. 

Gal'lipof,  «.  [Du.  kUi.  clay,  and  y>o/,  pot  ]  A  small 
ves.'el  <»f  p«Ater’s  clay,  painted  and  glazed,  used  for  con¬ 
taining  meclicities.  (Spelleii  also  GaL'Pot.) 

Garitlziii,  Gai.itziv,  Galizi.n,  or  Gjlvzix,  the  patro¬ 
nymic  of  a  princely  Russian  fajnily,  of  whose  more  emi¬ 
nent  members  were  the  following:  —  Vasili  III.,  sur- 
nameil  tlie  Grrat.  u.  l"3l.  After  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  Crim  Tartars,  and  Cossicks,  of  whicfi  latter  peo¬ 
ple  he  was  made  hetman,  he  aM^i.sted  in  bringing  about 
the  great  reforms  of  the  Czar  Feodor  Alexievitch,  and 
promoted  after  his  death  the  ambitious  designs  <if  i^opliia 
against  her  brother,  Deter  the  Great,  fell  with  her,  and 
was  banished  to  Siberia  in  ltJ«3,  where  he  died. — 
MiHvii.,  B.  1675,  served  under  Deter  the  Great  in  his 
variou.s  campaigns„defeHtecl  the  Swedes  at  Dohry,  in 
Lithuania,  in  1708.  and  fought  at  Dultowa,  obliging  the| 
remnants  of  the  Sweilish  army  to  surrender  a  few  days  1 
afterwards.  (1709.)  lie  was  then  made  governor-general 
of  Finland,  apjiolnted  a  field-marshal  by  Catherine  I., 
and  D.  in  Moscow,  17^10.  —  Alexander,  son  of  the  above, 
B.  1718  served  under  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine,  17o3, 
fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  commanded  a  Uu.ssian 
army  on  the  Dniester  in  1768,  took  Kbotin,  and  D.  1783. 

Gallit  zlii,  in  Pennaylvania^  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
CO .  iilit.  3  m.  N.E.  ot  Cresson. 

Gal'll  vat,  71.  [Dn./7a/«i,  a  galley,  and  vat^  a  vessel.] 
iNint.)  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Gall'»nut,  72.  {Chem.)  An  excrescence  produced  l»y 
the  cyaips  or  Gall-fly,  7.  r.,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  tender  shoots  of  tin*  Quereux  in/ectoria.n.  species  of 
oak  abnmlaiit  in  .\8ia  Minor.  The  best  G.  are  imported 
from  Aleppo  ami  Smyrna.  G.  contain  gallic  and  tau7uc 
acid.  The  infusion  of  G.  aflbrds  a  dense  white  precipi¬ 


tate  in  asolution  of  gelatine,  and  a  black  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  the  sesjpiioxideof  iron.  The  latter  property 
leads  to  the  use  of  G.  in  making  ink  and  bhu-k  dye. 
The  tannic  acid  renders  tliem  valuable  for  tanning,  and 
they  are  also  u.sed  in  medicine  as  astringent.s.  —  Aflec- 
tions  or  diseases  of  any  plants  caii.sed  by  the  ]uinclure 
ot  insects.  They  are  produced  by  an  excessive  deposit 
of<-elluiar  tissue. 

Gari4>ii,  71.  [8p.  galon  ;  L.  Lat.  galo.  gabtna.  from  geJo. 

an  earthen  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck  and  handles,  for 
liohliiig  wine ;  Fr.  u  grocer's  box.]  A  liquid  or 

dry  measure  of  four  quarts,  or  eight  pints.  The  /w- 
prrial  G.,  the  standard  llritish  measure  l*uth  for  <lry  and 
ti<|uid  articles,  contains  lU  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of 
<!istilled  water  (weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  ol  68® 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at 
30  Inches),  or  277'274  cubic  imdies.  The  G.  of  the  United 
States  is  the  standard  Winchester  wine  G.  of  2*31  cubic 
inches,  and  contains  8*3388  avoirdupois  lbs.,  or  ;>8372*17.54 
troy  grains  ol  distilled  water  at  39*83  Fahrenheit,  the 
banuneter  being  at  30  inches.  It  is  the  legal  G.  in  eaeh 
State  in  which  no  law  exists  fixing  a  state  (»r  statute  G. 
—  The  G.  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  of  the  ca[)acily 
of  8  pounds  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or 
2-l'l!s4  cubic  inches. 

Galloon',  7i.  [Fr.  gahm.  probably  from  galoy  pomp  or 
show.]  A  kind  of  close  lace,  mmle  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
ol  silk  only.  — A  kind  of  tape  for  binding  hats,  slmes,  &c. 

44tlll4K>ii'o<l4  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  galloon. 

Gtkl'iop,  V.  71.  [Fr.  guhtprr.  from  Gr.  kalpudzriii.  trom 
kulpt.  ii  trot  or  gallop.]  To  move  or  run  with  bounds, 
as  a  horse;  to  run  or  move  with  speed  ;  to  rido  at  a 
galloping  pace. 

“  We  galloped  towards  them.” —  Sidney. 

— To  move  very  fust ;  to  run  over. 

“  AVhom  doth  time  gallop  withal? — 

—With  a  thief  to  the  gallows. ”  — Shake. 

— n.  [Fr.  gaU7>p.]  •  The  movement  or  pace  of  quadrupeds, 
|)articularly  of  a  hor!>e,  by  reaches,  springs,  or  leaps. 

Gairiopade*  n.  [Fv.  gab>pade.  See  Sufka.]  Aside- 
lung  or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.  —  A  kind  of  dance;  a 
galop. 

— A  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  the  dance. 

— u.  71.  To  gallop  ;  to  move  about  briskly. 

— 'I'o  dance  the  galop,  or  gallopade. 

Gal'lo|>a<liii;::«  71.  Act  ot  dancing  the  gallopade. 

— a.  Dancing  a  galhipade. 

Gal'loper,  7t.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

— A  man  who  gallops,  or  makes  great  haste. 

Gal  loping',  p.  a.  Riding  or  moving  at  a  gallop,  or  at 
great  speed. 

Gal'lopville,  in  yew  York,  a  village  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a  short  distance  below 
Ogdeijsburg. 

Gallotaii'nie  Acid,  n.  (rv#m.)  See  Tannin. 

Gal'loway,  an  extensive  district  of  Scotland,  com¬ 
prising  the  two  counties  of  KiRKCUDBRiour  and  Wig¬ 
town,  7.  V. 

Gal'loway,  (^liill  of,)  a  promontory  of  Scotland, 
CO.  W  igtow  n,  comprising  the  S.  portion  of  the  district 
called  the  RUynns.  It  stretches  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
Fort  Patrick  to  tlie  Point  of  the  Mull,  abt.  17  m.;  its 
breadth  varies  from  about  2  t«»  5  111.  The  Point  of  the 
Mull,  the  turthest  S.  limit  of  Scotland,  in  Lat.  54®  3s' 
N.,  Lon.  4®  52'  W.,  rises  abt.  255  ft.  above  tlie  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  bold,  bleak,  and  striking.  A  light-house 
ollthe  first  class,  with  an  intermittent  liaht,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  325  ft.  al)Ove  sea-level,  has  been  erected 
on  this  headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ligbt-house  is  very  ex  tensive,  ciJiiimanding  the  whuht  Isle 
of  Man,  and  portions  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Gal  loway,  in  Jilifiuis.n,  posi-viliage  of  La  Salle  co., 
about  115  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield, 

Gal'loway,  in  Ntw  a  township  of  Atlantic  co. ; 

p  p.  in  1870,  2,868. 

Gal'loway,  71.  A  species  of  horse,  not  over  14  hands 
higli,  much  used  in  the  iiortti  of  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land;  probably  so  called  because  first  bred  in  Galloway, 
a  district  of  Scotlaml.  They  are  hardy,  spirited,  easy  of 
gait,  and  of  great  endurance. 

GariOW'^las74,  ii.  galloglach.  from  giolla.  a  ser¬ 

vant,  and  gieac,  to  fight.]  Heavy-armed  soldiers  among 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  in  the  llebriiles. 

Gari4»w'S,  71.;  pi.  Gal'lowses.  [A.S.  gnlga.  gealga;  Ger. 
galgeji ;  Lnt.  gahaius,  probably  identical  with  Ger.  gaM, 
a  fork.]  A  beam  laid  over  two  posts, on  wliich  mulefuc- 
tors  are  hanged;  across;  a  gibbet. 

**  Oh  !  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallow$e$."’— Shake. 

— A  pair  of  braces  for  the  pantaloons.  (Colloti.) 

Gariow'M-bittM,  o.j)l.  {Naut.)  A  strong  frame  iu  the 
centre  of  a  ship’s  deck,  to  support  spare  spars  when  in 

I  port.  —  Dmo. 

GariowN-fraiiio,  n.  {.^team-Eng.)  The  frame  sup¬ 
porting  the  l*eam  of  a  steam-engine. —  Webate.r. 

Gariaw'K*rr«^(S  a.  E.xempt  IVi»m  the  danger  of  being 
hanged. 

GallN,  w.j?/.  [See  Gall.]  {Farriery.)  Wotinds  or  exco¬ 
riations  produced  liy  the  friction  of  harness. 

Gall'-^toilO,  n.  {Mnl.)  The  gall-bhulder  (Fig.  356)  is 
very  liable  to  have  a  mimher  of  calculi  formed  iu  its 
cavity,  from  the  salts  in  tlie  secretion  itself.  These  cal¬ 
culi,  or  gall-stones,  are  of  many  sizes  and  shapes;  the 
majority,  however,  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  others, 
again,  are  as  large  as  a  nut  or  filbert,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  as  large  as  a  walnut.  In  many  cases 
these  biliary  formations  never  (^uit  the  bladder  in  which 
they  are  formed ;  or  if  they  do,  when  very  small,  pass 
along  the  duct  without  the  person  being  conscious  of 
their  transit.  When,  however,  a  large  one,  w’ith  jagged 
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'  or  rough  edges,  gets  past  the  nock  of  the  hlad<ler,  and 
into  the  duct,  it  must  proceeil,  and  in  doing  so  causes 
the  patient  tiu'inost  ju’ute  and  distressing  pain  —  apain 
which,  in  tiie  first  instance,  seems  the  nujst  difiicult  to 
account  for,  as  It  commences  suddenly,  is  attended  with 
a  sharp,  cutling  sensation,  and  thougli  the  spot  at  tno 
first  stage  is  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  apparently  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  radiating  pains  dart  from 
it  in  all  direclions,  through  and  up  the  hack.  The  al>- 
donien  soon  participates  in  the  disturbance,  and  becomes 
tense  and  tender,  while  the  stomach,  sympathizing,  re¬ 
jects  its  ciuiteiits.  ami  exhausting  retchings  are  added 
to  the  distention  and  pain  of  the  abdomen.  Though  the 
distance  the  calculus  has  to  travel  is  so  short  —  only  a 
few  inches  —  yet.  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  unyield¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  duct,  tlie  diameter  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  crow-ijuill.  and  there  being  no  propulsive  power 
to  urge  the  obstruction  forward,  the  cause  of  the  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance  suffertHi  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  and  the  ol>- 
stacle  to  be  removed.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  as 
these  is  to  relax  the  system  as  quickly  as  po8^ible,  allay 
the  pain,  and,  if  it  can  be  eflected,  expand  the  biliary 
duct,  l*y  means  of  a  hot  l)ath,  so  as  to  allow  the  G.-S.  to 
pass  along  and  fall  into  the  duodenum. 

Gariiipvillc*  in  iVi?u>  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoha¬ 
rie  CO.,  about  35  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Gal' Ins.,  7t.  [Lat.,  a  cock.]  {Zool.]  A  genus  of  birds,  fam¬ 
ily  PhasiaTiidie.  comprising  our  domestic  varieties  of 
the  Cock  kind,  and  the  jungle-fowl  of  India.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Cock  was  first  introilneed 
into  Europe  from  Persia,  and  the  very  handsome  Ja¬ 
vanese  wild-fuwl,  represented  in  Fig.  1108,  is  regarded  by 
many  natural¬ 
ists  as  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  do- 
mesticpoultry; 
but  the  Cock 
has  been  so 
lung  establish¬ 
ed  tiiroiighout 
the  M'es  tern 
regions,  that 
to  attempt  to 
trace  its  prog¬ 
ress  from  its 
native  w*  i  1  d  s 
would  be  a 
useless  waste 
of  time.  The 
Domestic  Cock 
has  his  head 
surmounted  by  a  notched,  crimson,  fleshy  substance, 
called  a  and  two  pendulous,  fleshy  bodies  of  the 

same  color,  termed  ivaitUs,  hang  uiuler  his  throat.  The 
hen  has  also  a  similar,  though  not  so  large  nor  so  vividly 
colored,  excrescence  on  her  head.  The  Cock  isprovide*! 
M'ith  a  sharp  horn  or  spur  on  tlie  outside  of  his  tarsus, 
with  which  he  inflictssevere  wounds  ;  the  lien, instead  of 
a  S[)ur,  luis  a  mere  knot  or  tubercle.  'I'liere  is,  in  both 
sexes,  below  the  ear.  an  oblong  spot,  tin*  interior  edge 
of  which  is  reddish,  and  the  remainder  while,  'fhe  feath¬ 
ers  arise  in  pairs  from  each  sheath,  touching  by  their 
points  williin  the  skin,  but  diverging  in  their  course 
outwards.  On  the  neck  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  float¬ 
ing;  on  the  rump  tliey  are  of  the  same  form,  but  drooj)- 
ing  laterally  over  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  which 
are  quite  short,  and  terminate  at  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
the  plumes  of  which  are  vertical.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Cock's  tail  are  two  long  feathers,  whicli  fall  backwards 
in  a  graceful  arch,  ami  add  great  beauty  to  the  wdiole 
aspect  of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  any  description 
of  the  color  of  the  plumage,  as  it  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  iu  some  breeds  of  the  trreatesl  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  in  others  of  the  .>*implest  and  {dainest  hue. 
Except  in  the  pure  white  breeils,  the  plumage  of  the 
C.  is  always  more  spleiulid  than  that  of  the  hen  ;  his  u|>- 
parent  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  courage,  and 
gullautry  seem  never  to  forsake  him,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  his  stately  march  at  the  head  of  his  tniin  of  wiv(‘S 
an<l  numerous  offspring,  or  watch  him  as  he  crows  defi¬ 
ance  to  a  rival.  Ills  sexual  powers  are  matured  when 
ho  is  about  six  months  old,  and  liis  lull  vigm*  lasts  for 
about  three  years.  The  hen,  if  left  to  hersolf,  forms  a 
very  indifferent  nest;  a  simple  hole  scratclied  in  the 
ground  among  a  few  hushes  is  the  only  pn'paration  she 
usually  makes, and  she  generally  lays  from  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  eggs  before  she  begins  to  sit  upon  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hatching.  But  she  now'  becomes  a  model  of  eii- 
dni  ing  patience,  remaining  fixed  in  her  place  until  the 
urgency  of  hunger  forces  her  to  go  in  search  of  food. 
During  the  time  of  her  sitting  she  diligently  turns  and 
shifts  her  eggs  so  that  each  may  receive  a  due  degree  of 
genial  warmth  ;  and  it  is  not  until  about  three  w'eeks 
have  elapsed  tliat  the  incubation  is  completed.  The 
strongest  of  the  progeny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell 
willi  the  bill,  and  are  successively  enabled  to  burst  their 
brittle  prisons.  The  whole  family  being  at  length  eman¬ 
cipated,  the  parent  l<*ads  them  forth  in  se.arch  of  IocmI. 
In  her  nature  the  hen  is  timid;  but  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  maternity  she  becomes  bold,  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  attacks  every  aggressor,  watches  over  the  safety 
of  her  young  with  the  ntniost  jealousy,  neglects  the 
demands  of  her  own  appetite  to  divide  the  food  she 
may  obtain  among  her  nurslings,  and  labors  with  untir- 
ingdiiigence  to  provide  them  sufficient  sustenance.  Tlio 
Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females,  hardly  ever  losing 
sight  of  them;  he  leads,  defends,  and  clierishes  them; 
c<dlect8  them  together  when  they  straggle,  and  seems 
to  eat  unwillingly  till  he  sees  them  feeding  around  him. 
Of  late  years  a  very  usefu'  species,  called  the  Cochi/i’ 
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1109. — COCniN-CHINA  FOWL. 


Cfliria  fowl  (Fig.  1109),  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  and 
li:i8  been  ex- 
t  e  n  6  i  V  e  1  y 
used  to  cross 
with  tliebest 
harn-door  va¬ 
rieties,  for  the 
sake  of  ole 
taining  a  lar¬ 
ger  and  more 
llesliy  breed 
of  d  o  m  estic 
birds;  Imt  its 
extreme  ngli- 
n  e  s  8  has 
greatly  stood 
in  the  way  of 
its  being  em¬ 
ployed  in 
that  respect 
to  the  extent 
con  templat- 
eJ.  For  all  its 
u  ngainliness, 
however,  the 
Coehin-China 
fowl  jnissess- 
es  some  (piali-  ,  ,  • 

ties  that  most  always  make  it  accept.able  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  tanner,  n.iiiiely,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
anil  regularity  of  tlieir  laying,  and  the  fact  that  tlioy 
produce  eggs  at  those  seasons  when  few  ofour  liome  va¬ 
rieties  lay.  — Tlie  ancients  regarded  the  domestic  Cock  as 
the  compinion  of  M.irs,  and  in  heraldry  lie  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  strife,  of  haughtiness,  of  quarrels,  and  of  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is  said  to  h.ive  been  the  emblem  of  the  ancient 
(lulls,  who  wore  it  on  their  helmets  for  a  crest  ;  and 
tlioiig'h  the  tradition  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
any  mud  il  or  other  monument,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
Vieen  a  mere  play  of  words  between  Gallos,  a  cock,  and 
Gallus,  a  Gaol,  tlie  Cock  was  placed,  after  the  Revolution, 
on  the'tlags  and  ensigns  of  France.  —  As  the  emblem  of 
watchfulness,  tlie  image  of  the  Cock  was  placed  on  tlie 
siiiiiniits  of  churcli-steeples  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  introduced  by  artists  among  the  emldenis  of  oitr 
Lord’s  passion,  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter’s  sin,  and  for  tlie 
same  reason  it  is  St.  Peter's  own  emblem.  —  See  Fowl. 
Gal'llits.  a  name  common  to  many  celebrated  Romans, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  are  the  following: 
Caias,  a  friend  of  the  great  .Afrlcaiuis,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  exact  calculations  of 
eclipses. _ Oirne'iK.s.  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered  him¬ 

self  famous  by  his  poetic,il  as  well  as  military  talents. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris  or  Cythe- 
ris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his  poetry.  She  proved 
ungrateful,  and  forsook  him,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Virgil  to  write  ids  tenth  eclogue.  G.  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Augustus,  by  wliom  he  was  appointed  to  rule  over 
Eaypt;  but  he  forgot  the  beuetits  he  had  received,  pil¬ 
laged  the  province,  and  even  conspired  against  his  bene¬ 
factor;  for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor.  This 
disgrace  operated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he  killed 
himself  in  despair,  A.  o.  26.  Some  few  fragments  remain 
of  his  poetry,  lie  particularly  excelled  in  elegiac  com¬ 
position. —  A  Roman,  who  assa-ssinated  Dcrius  tlie  em 
peror,  aiid  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  became  in¬ 
dolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the  greatest  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the  invasion  of  his 
empire  by  the  barbarians.  He  w.is  at  last  assassinated 
by  his  soldiers,  a.  n.  253.  —  Flurius  ClawUus  Omstan- 
tiui,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  .lulian.  raised  to  the  im¬ 
p-rial  throne  und.ir  the  title  of  Ciesar.  by  Ooustantius, 
his  relation.  He  conspired  against  bis  benefactor,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  beheailed,  A.  D.  354. 

Gal'ly,  n.  S  line  as  Gallev,  g.  r. 

Gall'y,  a.  Simil.ir  to  gall  in  taste;  bitter. 

Gal'ly  Creek,  in  Arlcansas,  a  village  of  Pope  co. 
Galoelie,  {ga-lnsh'.)n.  [Fr.,  from  L,  Lat.  galochia, — 
solea  Gallic  i,  a  Gallic  iHioe.]  An  overshoe;  also,  gaiters 
extending  from  the  knee,  and  covering  the  instiqi. 
Gal'op,  n.  [Fr.]  {Music  and  Dancing.)  Same  as  Gal¬ 
lop  vnE.  q.  u.  „  ,  ,  ,, 

Galopar'o,  or  Capo  di  Fvbo,  the  Charybdis  <d  the  an¬ 
cients  It  forms  tlie  whirliiool  on  the  outside  ot  tlie 
harbor  of  Messina  in  the  strait  separating  Italy  from 
Sicily.  Oiqtosite,  on  the  Italian  coast.is  the  rock  .Scyl/a. 
Galore'.  U.  [Krse  i/o,  with,  and  leor,  enough.]  Enough; 
in  plenty ;  abounding. 

-  With  kisses  galore  from  my  Katie's  sweet  lips.”  —  Crofter. 

Gttitssli',  n.  Same  as  Galoche,  g.  v. 

Gal  sloii,  a  manofacturing  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
sliire,  1 1  III.  from  Ayr.  Manuf.  Cottons,  woollens,  &c. 

/*;).  Jilit 

iwU^)  n.  Same  as  G\ult,  q.  v 
Oal t,  a  town  of  i)rov.  of  Ontario,  co.  N'  aterloo,  on  Grand 
hiver.  ui»t.  26  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Hamilton  ;  pop.  ubt.  3,860. 
Wall.elOHN.  8o«  page  llol. 

Osil'toOw  or  Gkl'ty.  a  range  of  mountains  in  Munster, 
Ireland  ;  lemjth,  from  K.  to  W.,  abt.  20  m. 
Oalt/vilie,  in  Pf'.unsylmnia,  a  post-village  of  Lanca^- 
ter  CO.  ,  , ,  r 

Oariiin*  in  TJUnois,  a  village  of  Perry  co.,  abt.  145  m. 
S.  of  Springfield. 

Oal'va*  in  lllinoix,n  post-village  and  township  of  Henry 
CO.;  pop.  ubt. 

Galva'iii..  Ai.ovsio  (or  LuiqO,  an  Italian  physiologist, 
celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  galvanism,  was  b.  at  Bi>- 
logna,  1737.  He  studied  meilicim*  under  Galea///i,  whose 
dau^jbter  he  married.  In  1702  he  becauise  lecturer  on 


anatomv  at  Bologna,  and  obtained  a  consideratde  repu¬ 
tation.  *  By  experiments  on  fri>gs  he  discover^l  that  all 
animals  are  emlued  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  electricity  ; 
and  he  followed  up  this  discovery  with  so  much  perse¬ 
verance  and  success,  as  to  give  his  name  to  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  which  excited  universal  attention,  llis 
first  publicaUon  on  tliis  subject  wiis  in  1791.  and  enti¬ 
tled:  AloysU  GiUvmiii  df.  Viribus  EUctncitaiis  %n  Motu 
M/acularn  Commnitarius.  Upon  this  system  the  famous 
Volta  made  vast  improvements.  (?.,  on  thedeath  of  his 
wife  in  1790,  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  n.  in 
1798.  Besides  the  above  work,  he  wrote  several  memoirs 
upon  professional  subjects. 

Oalvaii'io,  a.  \yv.  galvanique.']  Pertaining  to  galvan¬ 
ism  ’  containing  or  exhibiting  galvanism. 

Oalvaii'ic  Bat'tery,  n.  {Phys.)  The  combination  of 
a  number  of  elements  or  cells  each  of  which  generates  a 
certain  quantity  of  voltaic  or  ilynamic  electricity.  The 
first  idectro-niotive  apparatusor  battery  was  constructed 
by  Volta  in  ISOO,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  discs  of 
silver  or  copper,  zinc  and  flannel,  or  pasteboard  soaked 
in  salt  water  or  dilute  acid.  These  discs  were  alter¬ 
nately  laid  on  each  other  until  a  pile  of  them  bad  been 
built  up.  (A  B,  Fig.  1110.)  To  the  metallic  ends  of  this 
pile,  wires,  ic  ic,  were  connected.  IVith  a 
pile  of  40  or  more  of  these  alternations,  a 
shock  was  feit  on  joining  the  wires,  or  the 
gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer  could  be  di¬ 
verged.  Dry  piles  are  constructed  that  will 
remain  active  for  years.  One  of  the  best 
of  tbepe  consists  of  discs  of  paper  rubbed 
over  on  one  side  with  peroxide  of  inanga- 
ne.se,  and  coated  on  the  other  with  thin 
tin  or  silver  leaf,  generally  sold  attiched 
to  the  paper.  The  best  of  these  piles  are 
but  feeble,  and  the  inconvenience  of  using 
them,  soon  led  Volta  to  the  improved 
modification  represented  In  Fig.  1111.  Tlie 
flannel  or  paper  in  the  pile  is  rejected,  and 
in  its  place  a  cup  of  dilute  aciil  i.s  substituted.  In  each 
of  these  cups  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  one  of  silver  or  copjier. 
so  connected  that  each  silver  and  zinc  plate  is  iu  me- 


Fig.  1110. 


of  the  zinc  is  a  porous  cell  filled  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  in  which  is  a  plate  of  platinum.  P. 


Fig.  1111. 

tallic  communication  though  in  separatd  vessels ;  the 
arrangement  being  zinc,  acid,  silver,  in  a  continuous 
circuit.  IVe  will  not  follow  the  various  modificationsaud 
improvements  made  on  the  simple  “crown  of  cups,”  as 
Volta  styled  it,  but  describe  some  of  the  more  important 
kiiuls  of  G.  li.  noNV  in  use.  If  the  strips  of  zinc  in  the 
cups  of  Fig.  nil  be  first  amalgamated  (i.  e.  dipped  in 
mercury),  no  action  takes  place  so  long  as  the  zinc  and 
copper  are  not  connected.  On  joining  them  tl»o  a<  id 
begins  to  dissolve  tlie  zinc  plate,  and  bubbles  of  hy<lro. 
gen  gas  appear  at  the  copper  plate.  One  such  cup  forms 
a  voltaic  pair  or  cell.  The  zinc  \n  called  the  active  plate 
or  ncgatii'e  pole,  and  the  copper  the  TJa.s-.ciVg  plate  or 
positive  pole  of  the  cell.  Whatever  connects  these  is 
called  the  circuit.  The  passive  plate  is  often  ina«le  of 
other  substances.  The  current  fl<»ws  from  the  positive 
pole  through  the  wire  to  the  negative  pole.  A  cell 
arranged  a-s  above  descriheil  is  not  constant  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  ;  its  power  is  constantly  diminislung.  Particles  of 
zinc  are  precipitated  on  theenpper  |ilate,and  the  hydro¬ 
gen  liberated  at  the  zinc  plate  adheres  us  a  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper.  Tliese  actions  tend  to  destroy  the 
negative  character  of  the  copper,  s^oiee's 
battery  obviates  the  latter  difficulty, 
and  from  its  simplicity  and  power  is  in 
frequent  use.  In  this  battery  (Fig.  1112) 
the  negative  plate,  P,  U  of  silver,  C4*ated 
with  a  deposit  of  finely  divideil  platinum ; 
on  each  side  of  this  plate  are  fixed  two 
plals'S  of  amalgamated  zinc,  ZZ.  and  the 
whole  are  uniteil  to  a  clamp  and  plunged 
in  dilute  sulphuric  ncbl.  aluuit  1  of  acid 
to  7  of  water.  The  hydrogen  cannot  ad¬ 
here  to  the  platinum  surface  and  is  given 
off  with  aliissingsound.  battery  Fig.  1112. 

(Fig.  1113)  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  copper,  C, 
closed  at  the  lower  end;  E.  a  similar  smaller  cylinder 
of  porous  earthenware;  Z  is  a  r<.>d  v  v/ 
ofamalgamatedzincconnecteilby  tlie 
wire  w  witli  the  next  copper  cylinder,  j 
and  60  on  in  succession.  The  porous 
tube  is  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  copper  cylinders  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  kept  Baturated  by  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  salt  lying  on  a  perforated 
shelf.  The  porous  partition  keeps  the 
fluids  from  mingling,  but  does  not 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  current; 
and  the  snlpliate  of  copper  in  contact 
with  the  copper  serves  to  take  up  the  hytlrogen.  This 
is  an  excellent  battery,  and  its  freedom  from  fumes,  its 
constancy  and  its  power,  render  it  invaluable  in  many 
cases  for  manufacturing  use  and  scientific  research. 
Grove's  battery  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
One  form  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  1114.  .4.  rectangular 

plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  ZZ,  is  bent  in  the  form  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  immersed  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel, 
A  B,  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Within  the  bend 
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Fig.  1113. 


Tlie  liydrogen  is  taken  up  by  the  nitric- 
acid,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  lilieni- 
tion  of  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid.  These 
irritating  fumes  are  tiie  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  form  of  battery,  whkb  is  more 
powerlul  than  Daniell's.  and  of  compact 
arrangement.  Bunsen's  battery  is  a  nmd- 
ificatiun  of  Grove's,  in  whicli  the  pla¬ 
tinum  is  replaced  by  a  cylimler  of  the 
hard  c<»ke  obtained  from  gas-retorts.  The 
relative  value  of  different  batteries  has 
been  estimated  in  various  ways.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Table  shows  the  amount  of  copper 
deposited  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  Fig.  1114. 
in  one  hour  by  each  of  the  batteries  men¬ 
tioned.  In  each  case  one  pair  of  plates,  exposing  the 
same  surface  of  zinc,  was  used. 

Grove's  buttery  deposited  104  grains 
Daniell's  “  33  “ 

Smee's  “  “  22  “ 

Continuing  tlie  operation,  it  was  found  that  in  respect 
to  constancy,  Daniell's  bad  the  advantage. —  See  Ual* 
VANI.sM. 

Garvailisin,  u.  [From  fTa^rauV.]  That  branch  of  tin 
science  of  electricity  which  treats  of  the  electricity  de* 
velopcfl  bycliemical  action.  In  1789,(!alvani,aprofe880P 
of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  made  the  discovery  that  the 
limb  of  a  frog  is  convulsed  when  the  nerves  and  nuiscles 
are  tonclied  with  two  different  metals  and  the  metals 
brought  in  contact.  Up<»n  this  and  similar  phenomena, 
Galvani  based  his  theory  of  “animal  electricity,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  every  animal  is  endowed  with  an  inherent 
electricity,  generated  in  the.  brain,  and  distributed 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  principal  reservoirs  be¬ 
ing  the  muscles.  Volta,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Pavia,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  proved  that  the 
contractions  depended  not  on  any  electrical  condition 
of  the  animal  frame,  but  on  a  feeble  action  derived  from 
the  metals  with  which  the  nerves  ami  muscles  were 
brouglit  in  contact.  Uis  rese.arches  led  to  the  ilis^covery 
of  the  pile,  an  apparatus  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  all  the  great  discoveries  in  this  department  of 
science  in  m<)dern  times.  It,  with  its  important  modifi- 
c.ations,  is  fully  described  under  the  liead  of  Galvanic 
IUttery.  The  con^ac^  theory  of  Volta  assumes  that  dif¬ 
ferent  metals  have  different  electrical  capacities,  and 
that  electrical  disturbance  results  from  simple  contact. 
The  chemical  theory,  now  generally  adopted,  assumes 
that  the  chemical  action  between  the  soUds  and  liquid.s 
of  the  battery  is  the  source  of  its  power.  Many  facts 
support  this  theory  that  are  inexplicable  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  contact  theory.  Faraday  and  others 
have  proved  that  chemical  action  does  give  rise  to  elec¬ 
trical  force  ;  that,  when  the  chemical  action  of  a  battery 
diminishe.s  or  ceases,  the  current  diminishes  or  ceases ; 
and  that  powerful  currents  may  be  generated  without 
bringing  dissimilar  metals  into  contact.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  chemical  affinity 
and  electricity  are  only  modifications  of  the  same  force. 
The  current  force  of  tlie  galvanic  battery  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  employed 
in  telegriiphy  (see  Telegraph),  and  its  power  of  convert¬ 
ing  iron  bars  into  temporary  magnets  of  great  jmwer  is 
used  in  the  construction  of  electro-motive  engines  and 
chicks.  (See  El;  ctR'»-mag.netism; Electro-moTiVE  Power; 
Horology.)  Its  power  of  causing  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  xised  by  the  metal  worker,  the  engraver,  the 
Btereotyper,  the  calico  printer,  and  in  mai  y  other  arts. 
(See  Electroly.sis,  F.lectro-pl.atino  and  GiLmNO.  I  lec- 
TROTYPiNO,  ELEf’TRO-CAL'.co  PRINTING,  &c.)  The  Current  is 
used  as  a  remedial  ag*  nt  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  disease,  in  some  of  which  it  has  afforded  decided  re¬ 
lief.  For  its  luminous  effects,  see  Illumination.  When 
a  strong  current  traverses  a  bad  conductor,  the  resisting 
medium  becomes  hot.  It  has  been  proved  that  for  cur¬ 
rents  of  equal  stnuigth.  the  heat  developed  in  a  wire  is 
directly  proportioned  to  its  resistance,  or  inversely  as  its 
conducting  power.  When  an  imperfect  conductor  or 
platinum  i.s  used,  fine  wire  may  be  raised  to  incan¬ 
descence  and  even  fused.  If  the  two  wires  of  a  battery 
are  connected  by  a  fine  iron  or  platinum  wire,  it  can  be 
heated  at  any  di.stance  from  tlie  battery,  and  a  charge 
of  gunpowder  fired,  as  in  blasting  or  mining,  while  the 
operatoris  removed  at  a  safedistance  from  theexplosion. 
Oal'vailiKt,  n.  [Fr.  See  above.]  One  skilled 

in  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Ciral'vaiiizo.  v.  a.  [Fr.  galraniser.  See  above.]  To 
att'ect  with  galvanism. 

Oal'vaiiized  Iron,  (yfetallurgy.)  It  is  made  by 
coating  clean  iron  with  melted  zinc.  The  iron  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  then  (lipi*ed  in  a  vesstd  of  melted 
zinc,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  sal  anmioniac 
ill  oriler  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  forms  upon 
the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  and  might  ailhere  to 
the  iron  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  uniformly  coated 
with  the  zinc.  The  best  quality  is  made  by  fii'st  de¬ 
positing  a  thin  film  of  tin  upon  the  iron  by  galvanic  ac¬ 
tion;  hence  the  name  G.  I. 

OaPvanizor,  v.  One  who,  or  that  which,  galvanizes. 
Oalvanoro^fljst.  n.  [See  Infra.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  galvanism. 

Oal  vaiiol'off.v,  n.  [Eng.  galvanism,  and  Gr.  logos,  a 
discourse.)  A  treatise  on  galvanism. 

Gal  vaii<HM'otor,  n.  [Fr.  galvanomHre,  from  gahnn- 
isme,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  (Ele.ctricity.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  ascertaining  the  presence  and  amount  of  a 
current  of  galvanic  electricity.  A  conductor  traversed 
by  a  current,  and  placed  above  a  magnetic  needle,  but 
very  near  to  it,  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  causes  the  ueedle 
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to  turn  to  the  east  o»  west,  according  as  the  current  is 
moving  from  north  to  south,  or  south  to  north.  If  the 
wire  is  placed  below  the  needle  and  parallel,  as  before, 
the  effect  is  reversed.  It  follows  then  that  when  the 
conductor  passes  first  above  and  then  below  the  needle, 
so  as  to  form  two  parallel  lines  between  which  the 
needle  is  suspended,  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
will  be  similar  in  both  cases;  and  the  force  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  twice  as  much  as  that  produced  by  a  single 
conductor.  By  increasing  the  number  of  coils,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current  upon  the  needle  can  be  so  increased, 
tJiut  ^ety  Icebie  currents  can  leadily  be  detected.  The 
conducliDt;  wire  used  must  of  course  be  insulated  to  pre- 
Teut  ai.y  direct  tnstallic  communication  between  the 
coils.  Fig.  1115  represents  tiie 
simplest  form  of  a  G.  It  consists 
pf  a  needle  poised  upon  a  point  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  coils  of 
insulated  copper  wire,  the  ends  A 
and  B  being  eitlier  left  free  or  ter¬ 
minating  in  cups  containing  mer¬ 
cury  for  convenience  in  connecting 
with  tliC  source  of  the  current. 
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Fig.  1115. 


TANGENT  GALVANO.METER. 


Soluetimos  the  needle  is  surrotindcd  by  two  separate 
coils  of  wire,  through  which  two  currents  can  be  made 
to  pass  in  different  directions.  The  defiecticn  of  tlie 
needle  then  indicates  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
two  currents  which  are  tending  to  deflect  in  it  opposite 
directions.  Such  an  in.stiunieiit  is  called  (LJJerrmuU 
G.  A  very  r-ensitive  G.  has  been  devi-^ed  having  a  smali 
mirror  attached  vei  tically  to  the  axis.  Upon  this  ni,r* 
ror  a  beam  of  llglit  is  tlirown,  which,  being  received 
upon  a  screen  at  a  distance  of  sevenil  feet  from  the  in¬ 
strument,  tfeatly  magnifies  any  deflection  of  the  needle. 
This  form  is  termed  a 
rtjifj:ting  G,  The  tor~ 
sion  G.  is,  where  the 
needle  is  brought  back 
to  its  position  by  tor- 
siou,  and  the  angle  of 
its  deflection  mea¬ 
sured.  The  eUclro- 
dynamic  balance  mea¬ 
sures  the  strength  of 
the  current  by  means 
of  a  sensitive  steel 
balance,  which  can 
turn  at  about  a  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  grain.  .\n 
astatic  G.  consists  of 
anasUktic  needle  (9  r.) 
placed  in  a  coil  of  wire 
so  that  the  lower 
needla  is  within  the 
coil,  and  the  upper 
one  above  it.  Its  de¬ 
flections  are  more  con¬ 
siderable  tlian  those 
of  a  simple  needle.  In 
the  tangent  G.,  Fig. 

11U>,  the  strength  of 
currents  circulating 
ill  the  ring  are  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deviation 
of  the  needle.  As  the  needle  can  never  be  deflected 
this  instrument  can  be  used  to  measure  the  strongest 
currenls,  are  stmietimes  called  from  the 

Greek  reo,  I  flow,  and  matrrm,  a  measure.  See  p.  1151. 

Gal va  iio-pla«i'tics  u.  [From  gnlvanic^  and 
q.  v.J  That  icdates  to  electro-metallurgy. 

GalA  ail  n.  [Fr.,  from  ^aimni>f7u»,and  skopos, 

a  view,  from  skepUsthni.,  to  see.]  {EUxtvictty.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  depicting  slight  currents  of  electricity.  Its 
con.struction  U  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  galvanometer, 
hut,  being  used  only  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  current, 
it  has  no  provision  for  measuring  its  strength  or  amount. 

Oal  A  eston,  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  abt. 
16  rn.  S.E.  of  Logansport. 

GalvoHtoii.  in  7’tfxu.s  a  S  E.  co..  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  ar'^u,  about  ‘sq.  m  ,  half  ot  wliich  is  wa¬ 
ter.  It  emiiraces  all  of  Galve.ston  Islanil.  a  portion  of 
the  mainland  between  that  island  and  Houston,  extend¬ 
ing  to  Clear  Creek  on  the  N..  and  bounded  by  Brazoria 
on  the  W  ,  Galveston  B.iy  on  the  S.  and  E..  and  also  by 
Bolivar  Fenin'^ula  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  nnd 
separated  fnuu  it  by  the  bay.  Surface^  level;  soi7,  par¬ 
tially  productive,  vegetables  being  extensively  rj^i-ed. 
There  are  some  settlements  on  Dickinson  B^iyou  an*! 
Clear  Creek,  and  also  on  Bolivar  Peniusula.  Caj).  Gal¬ 
veston.  Pop.  in  1^70  1.3  818, 

Galveston,  a  flourishing  p«)rt  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  on  an  island,  and  at  tlio  mouth  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  about  2d0  in.  S.E.  of  Austin  ;  Lat.  29®  17'  N., 
94®  .50'  W.  G.  is  the  most  populous  and  important 
city  in  Texas,  its  excellent  harbor  affording  commercial 
advantiges  second  to  fe\v  ports  on  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
It  contains  about  12  cliurches,  of  which  the  Episcopal 
Is  undoubtedly  the  fine^>t  edifice  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
Most  otlier  sects  have  also  places  of  worship,  and  several 
excellent  schools  are  established.  The  medical  college 
is  ill  a  flourishing  comlition.  Street  railroads  are  in 
course  of  formation,  ami  the  city  is  supj»lied  with  gas. 
A  canal  opens  up  the  inland  trade  wdth  the  Brazos  Uiver, 
and  another  is  projecteil,  to  extend  to  Sabine  Pass. 
River  steamers  ply  between  this  port.  Iloii.'ton,  and 
other  neighboring  points,  besides  .3  lines  to  New  Orleans, 
and  a  like  number  of  ocean-steamers  to  New  York.  G. 
has  good  wharves,  several  ship-building  yards,  foundries. 
Ac.  Large  shipments  of  cotton  are  made  from  this 
port.  In  1S77,  Galveston  was  visited  by  a  serious  fire, 
which  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property.  J*op. 


estimated  at  20,000.  —  The  Bat  of  Galveston  extends 
N.  from  the  city  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River  35  in., 
and  is  from  12  to  18  m.  broad.  The  Island  is  a  long  strip 
of  low-lying  ground,  about  3  to  4  it.  above  sea-level,  abt. 
28  m.  long,  and  from  1^  to  3^  m.  broad.  It  was,  from 
1817  to  1821,  the  haunt  of  Laiitte,  the  notorious  pirate 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Galway*  {gawl'way,)  a  maritime  county  on  the  Vi. 
coast  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  having  8.  Galway 
Bay  and  the  cos.  Clare  and  Tipjierai  y  ;  E.  King's  co,  and 
Roscommon  ;  N.  the  latter  ami  .Mayo  :  and  W.  ihe  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  AreUy  1,510,592  acres.  Dtsc.  The  coast  of 
the  co.  is  deeply  indented  in  its  W.  and  S.W.  portions  by 
numerous  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  aflording  fine  but 
neglected  asylums  for  shipping,  and  good,  but  also  neg¬ 
lected.  fishing  stations.  —  Surface,  Tlii.s  county  presents 
every  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  —  the  country  lying  to 
the  \V.  of  I.a.>ughd  Mask  and  Corrib,  including  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Connm\ara^  lar'Connaught^  and  Joyces  Coun¬ 
try,  being  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  wildest  regions 
of  Ireland.  The  other  portion  of  tlie  co.,  or  that  lying 
to  the  E.  of  Galway  town  and  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes,  is  comparatively  flat  and  fertile.  —  liiv>rs.  The 
Sliannon  (buumling  the  co.  on  the  S.E.).  the  Suck,  and 
the  Elackwaler.  l^od.  M'heat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
Cattle-rearing  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  of  farming 
economy.  Min.  Limestone  and  marbles.  .Vuna/.  Coarse 
linens  and  woollens.  Towns.  Galway  (the  cap  ),  Tuam, 
Clifdeii,  Ix)uglirea,  and  Eallinasloe.  247,987. 

GALkNAV,  a  tnwn,  seaport,  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ireland,  and  cap.  of  above  co.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
a  bay  of  s;»me  name,  113  m.  IV.  of  Dublin.  G.  was 
originally  a  walled  and  fortified  place,  and  lurmerlycon- 
siilereti  of  much  importance.  It  is  said  to  liave  been 
ioumled  by  Siiaiiish  rovers,  ami  in  siijiptut  of  this  it 
must  best.ited  that  tlie  domestic  architecture  of  the  older 
part  of  the  town  is  decidedly  Spanish  in  all  its  charac¬ 
teristics.  Manaf.  Coarse  cloths,  linens,  paper,  and  flour. 
Exp.  Agricultural  produce  and  fish.  Tlie  Iiarhor  of  (?.  is 
sate  and  commodious,  having  been  much  improved  of 
late  years.  It  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  statik'n  lor  the 
large  mail-stcamcTs  which  a  few  years  auo  ran  from 
G.  to  the  United  States.  The  fisheries  are  very  valuable. 
I'tip.  2.3,957. 

G:tlway«  (gawVway^)  in  .NVio  lorA,  a  post-village  and 
tow  n.-hip  ol  Saratoga  co.,  about  36 111.  N.N  AV.  of  Albany  ; 
jfop.  of  towiisliip  in  1870.  2,174. 

Gfil  way,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Galway  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
W.  i.oast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is 
about  20  in.  long  from  K.  to  W .,  and  in  breadth  dimin¬ 
ishes  from  18  m.  at  its  mouth  to  8  inland. 

Ga  ma.  Vasco  or  VAsquEZ  De,  an  illustiions  navigator, 
B.  at  Sines,  in  Portugal,  of  a  noble  family;  and  to  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  route  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Having 
under  his  command  3  vessels,  manned  with  160  marines 
and  sailors,  G.  set  sail.  July  9,  1497;  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  he  reached  tlie  E.  coast  of  Alrica,  and 
holding  his  course  str.iight  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
urri\e<l  in  May  at  Calicut,  a  city  inhabited  by  Hindoos, 
where  tlie  ruler  of  tlie  country,  called  the  zamorin,  or 
king,  had  his  residence.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  tiie  time  of  his  setting  out ; 
and  tiie  result  of  the  expedition  i>romised  such  great 
advantages,  that,  in  1002.  he  went  out  with  20  ships,  hut 
he  was  attacked  by  an  opposing  fleet  on  the  part  of  ilie 
zamorin,  whicli  he  defeated,  and  returned  the  following 
3  ear  wit  h  13  rich  vessels  that  he  capture<l  in  the  Indian 
seas.  John  III.  of  Portugal  appointed  him  Viceroy  of 
India  on  the  death  of  Albuquerque  in  1524;  on  which 
he  went  there  a  third  time,  and  esDiblished  bis  govern¬ 
ment  at  Cocliin,  wlierc  lie  died  in  1525.  The  Lustad  of 
Cainoens,  who  accompanied  G'.,  is  founded  on  tlio  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  firet  Voyage.  His  portrait  (lig.  45)  illus¬ 
trates  our  article  Africa. 

Ga'ma-$f  ra.ss,  n.  [From  Gama,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Maldives.]  {Bot.)  See  Trips.vcum. 

Gama'Iiol,  a  celebrated  Pharisee  in  the  generation 
after  Christ,  a  doctor  of  the  lew,  and  nieinber  of  tlie 
Sanhedrim.  He  possessed  great  influeiM-e  among  the 
Jew.s,  and  is  said  hy'soine  to  have  pre.sided  over  the 
Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns  of  Tiherius,  Cains,  and 
Claudius.  The  Talmudists  say  that  he  was  the  son  ot 
rabhi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  liillel,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  law,  and  that  upon  his  deatli  the  glory 
of  the  law  departed.  Ilis  noble  intervention  before  the 
Sanhedrim  saved  the  apostles  from  an  ignominious 
death,  and  shows  that  lie  was  gifted  with  great  wisdom 
and  tolerance,  if  not  strongly  inclined  towards  the  gos¬ 
pel,  v.  33—40.)  The  apostle  Paul  thought  it  a 

high  honor  to  have  been  one  of  liis  pupils.  xxii. 

3,)  and  no  doubt  received  from  him  not  only  a  zealous 
enthusia.«m  for  the  Jewish  law.  but  many  lessons  of  can¬ 
dor,  impartiality,  and  liberality  His  high  ren(»wn,  liow’- 
ever,  among  the  Jewisli  rabbis  of  later  ages,  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  tlie  trail! tion  that  he  embraced  Christianity.  1 

Gnnil>a'<io,  pi.  Gambadoes.  [It.  gomha,  leg.] 
Leather  coverings  for  the  legs  In  riding  on  horseback. 
(Sometimes  called  synfterdoshes.) 

GanibotfJ^*  Lfov  See  p.  11.51. 

Gaiiiliia.  a  British  colony  of  W.  Africa,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Gambia;  Lat.  130®  30' N.,  Lon.  14®  40'  W. 

20  sq.  ni.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  settlements 
in  W.  Africa,  and  enjoys  an  active  trade.  Chief  town, 
Bathurst,  fkfp.  7.337. 

Gaiii'bia,  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa,  traversing  the' 
centre  of  Senegamhia.  and  after  a  course  of  1.000  m.. 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  British  settlement  of 
Bathurst,  110  m.  from  Cape  Yerd. 

Gain'bier,  Jamks,  Lokd,  a  British  admiral,  b.  at  the 
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I  Bahama  Isles,  of  which  his  father  was  lieutenant-gov- 
I  ernor,  1756.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1778 
I  was  appointed  to  the  cummund  of  the  Baleigh,'.^!  guns, 
j  In  thie  frigate  he  was  engaged  against  the  French  in 
1781,  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  8. 
Carolina.  He  was  present  at  Lord  Howe’s  memorable 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  commanding  the  De¬ 
fence,  74;  and  alter  filling  various  posts,  was  intrusted, 
in  July,  1807,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  dispatched 
to  Coptnhagen.  This  city  was  bombarded  lor  three 
days,  when  the  enemy  capitulated,  and  19  sail  of  the 
line,  23  frigates  and  shaqis,  and  25  gunboats,  were  taken 
and  conveyed  to  England.  He  was  now  created  a  baron, 
and  in  1808  had  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 
In  1809,  Lord  Cochrane  (alterwards  the  Karl  ol  Dniidon- 
ald,  q.  V.)  w  ho  w  as  under  Lord  Gambier'sorders,  attacked 
ami  destroyed  with  his  fire-ships  several  French  vessels 
in  the  inner  roads  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,ami  Lord  Coclirane 
was  desirous  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  the  eommander-in- 
chief  did  not  consider  the  attempt  practicable.  A  court- 
martial  sat  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  latter,  but  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1814  he  negotiated  a  peace  wiili  the 
Uniteil  States  of  America,  at  Ghent;  and,  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  IVilliam  IV.,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  fleet.  D.  at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  1833. 
Gnni'bier,  in  Ohio,  a.  iiost-village  of  Knox  co.,  on  the 
Vernon  River,  abt.  5  m.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kenyon  College.  J'op.  abt.  800. 
Gaiii'bior  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 

important  on  account  of  their  being  the  only  known 
station  between  Chili  and  Tahiti  where  good  water  can 
be  obtained.  They  are  under  French  protection.  Lat. 
23®  12'  S.,  Lon.  134®  65'  \V. 

Gain'bir,  or  Ganibior,  n.  A  kindofcatechn.  Itis 
j  sometimes  called  pale  terra  japonica,  and  b>  druggists 
catechu  in  square  cake4.  —  See  Catichu. 

'  Gaiii'biKt*  n.  [It.  ^awi6a,  leg.]  (J/u5.)  A  performer 
i  on  the  Viola  m  Gamda,  q.  v. 

Gaiii'bit*  n.  [Fr.]  (Games.)  In  chess,  a  movement,  of 
I  which  there  are  several  varieties,  by  wliich  an  advantage 
is  tripped  up.  This  is  attempted  by  the  first  player’s  put- 
I  ting  a  pawn  in  a  situation  to  be  taken  by  tlie  enemy 
early  in  the  game,  with  a  view  to  employ  to  better  ad- 
!  vantage  his  snjierior  pieces. —  iroreexfer, 

Gaiii'ble*  t*.  ff.  [From  game,  q.  v.]  To  play  u  game 
I  for  money  or  other  valuable  stakes. 

I — V.  a.  To  lose  by  gaming;  as,  to  gumble  away  an  estate. 

'  Gain'bier*  71.  Onew  lio  games  or  plays  for  money  or 
<  other  valuable  stakes. 

Gam  bliii^,  ti.  [A.S.  pawiian,  to  play  at  any  sjiort. 
See  Game.]  Playing  at  games  of  hazard  or  chance  lor 
money.  —  Strictly  sp<'aking,  gambling  may  be  mider- 
stood  as  gaming  in  its  worst  sense,  and  as  iniplyirig;yr'>- 
fessional  play  lor  a  money  stake,  by  men  who  are  un¬ 
scrupulous  adepts  at  so-called  games  of  chance.  G.  is  a 
vice  which  has  been  common  among  most  nations, 
civiiiz<Ml  and  uncivilized.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Germans  weie  so  addicted  to  it,  that,  when 
stnppe<l  of  everything  eDe,  they  would  stake  at  last 
their  liberty,  and  tlieir  very  lives;  tlie  loi*er  going  into 
voluntary  slavery,  and  though  much  younger  and 
stronger  than  his  antagonist,  sufieiing  biniself  to  be 
bound  and  sold.  In  K«  nie,  j-articularly  during  the 
empire,  the  practice  was  common,  and  various  enact¬ 
ments  Were  made  against  it.  In  England,  also,  gambling 
was  early  made  the  subject  ot  penal  enactments.  By 
33  Henry  Vlll.  c.  9., no  person  shall,  tor  his  gain, 
lucre,  or  living,  keep  any  ci  rnmon  house,  alley,  or  ]ilHce 
of  bowling,  Costing  (quoiling),  cloth  (billiards),  cayls, 
half-bowls,  tennis,  diceing- table,  carding,  oranv  unlaw  In  1 
game  then  or  thereafter  to  be  used,  on  pain  of  forleiting 
40  shillings  a  day  ;”  and  every  person  haunting  or  using 
tlie  said  houses  was  declared  to  forfeit  6s.  >d.  E^  9 
Anne,  c.  14,  all  bonds  and  other  securities  won  at  play 
were  declared  to  be  void,  and  every  person  losing  £10 
at  one  time  or  sitting  might,  within  three  months,  re¬ 
cover  the  same,  w  ith  costs,  in  any  court  of  record  ;  and 
after  three  month.s  any  otlier  person  might  sue  tor  and 
recover  the  Kime.  and  treble  the  value  thereof,  with 
costs.  Various  statutes  were  subsequently  enacted  on 
this  subject ;  and  in  1S45,  Act  8  A  9  Viet.  c.  109,  was 
pa^^sed, which  greatly  facilitated  proceedings  against  com¬ 
mon  gambling-houses.  By  D-  A  17  ’N  ict.c.  119,  betting^ 
houses  were  dcclaied  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  ol  the 
acts  against  G.  Other  acts  have  since  been  even  more 
stringent,  but  notwithstanding  all  these  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  there  still  exist  in  London  not  a  few  gambling- 
Iiouses,  which  go  by  the  upj.ropriale  mime  of  hells.  In 
most  of  the  German  states  G.  was  allowed,  and  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  several  of  them  deriveil  a  large  revenue 
from  letting  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping  such 
establisliments  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  spas, 
as  Baden-Baden,  Humhiirg,  Wiesbaden,  Ac.;  but,  of 
late,  the  German  imperial  government  lia.s  laid  a  strin¬ 
gent  interdiction  oii  G.  In  France,  prior  to  1838,  when 
1  the  practice  was  aholi.shed,  the  exciu.sive  right  of  keep¬ 
ing  public  g.imbliug-honses  was  let  out  to  a  company, 
wlio  paid  the  government  six  millions  of  francs  an¬ 
nually  for  file  privilege.  In  this  c(‘untry  statute's  have 
been  passe<i  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  Slates,  forbidding 
gambling  for  money  at  certain  games.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  G.  may  be  said  to  be  almost  universally  prac¬ 
tised  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  and  with  hut  a  semi¬ 
veil  of  secrecy  thrown  over  the  haunts  where  it  is  car- 
'  ried  on. 

Gaiii'bles.  in  Pennsylvania,  village  of  Allegheny  co. 
Gaiii'boi;'^*  n.  Same  as  Camboue,  q.  r. 

Gumbo  ;;^iaii*  Gaiiibo';::io,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like  ganilioge;  containing  gamboge  or  camboge. 

Gam  bol,  v.  n.  [Fr.  gambiiler,  from  0.  Fr.  gambe;  Ital. 
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gamha,  tlie  leg.]  To  kick  abont ;  to  dance  and  skip 
about  ill  sport :  to  frisk  ;  to  play  in  frolic. 

*  Henra,  tigers  . .  .  gamboUed  before  them."— Milton. 

—To  Start;  tu  leap. 

And  1  the  matter  will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from."— Shaks. 

«.  A  ^kipping  or  U-apiiig  about  iii  frolic;  a 
bkip;  u  liop;  a  leap  ;  a  sportive  prank. 

“  For  who  did  ever  play  his  gambol* 

With  such  iusutferable  rambles  ?  "—Hudihra*. 
Gaill'brel,  [It.  gambardla,  <lim.  of  gamhay  a  leg.] 
The  hin<i  leg  of  a  horse.  —  A  htick  crooked  like  a  horse’s 
leg,  used  by  butchers  to  suspend  thereon  slaughtered 
animals  while  dressing  and  weighing  them. 

(virc/#.)  A  curl>-roof  of  a  house.  —  See  Ci  Rb-ROOP. 
<ii<iin'broK  t’.  To  tie  by  the  leg.  — 
ijiciiii  w.  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  twilled  linen 

cloth,  for  lining.  —  Sinimonds. 
iaUiiio,  n.  [A.  S.  joy,  plea.sure;  —  allied  to  Gr. 

komoSy  a  revel,  a  merry-making.]  The  term  applied  to 
certiiiii  bodily  exercises  and  mental  recreations  practised 
as  a  relaxation  from  business  or  study,  or  employed  us  a 
mo<le  of  passing  the  time.  They  are  divided  naturally 
into  two  classes,  mental  and  j)ligsical,  but  more  definitely 
they  are  distinguished  'a&  gamegof  chance^  gamc.sof  skill. 
and  tnijre.d  giinies.  In  the  first  class  the  result  d»jes  not 
depond  iipim  the  attention  and  dexterity  of  the  playi  r, 
but  is  merely  determined  by  chance;  it  im  Unles  games 
played  witii  dice  alone,  sucli  its  hazard,  and  many  of  the 
gaines  played  with  cards,  such  usguime,  vingt-tt-un,lans- 
guenet,  commerce,  too.  Ac.  The  second  class  compn  hemls 
those  games  which,  when  once  begun,  are  irnleijendent 
of  chance,  and  are  gained  by  the  superior  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  party.  In  many  games  of  this  kind.how- 
ever,  when  the  skill  of  the  parties  is  etpud,  he  who  plays 
first  is  nn)8t  frequently  tlie  winner.  '1  here  are  very  few 
mental  games  of  this  class;  but  chess  Jind  draughts  hold 
the  highest  places.  It  includes  several  interesting  and 
popular  physical  games ;  anmng  others,  cricket,  base-hall, 
bowling,  go'/,  te.nnis,  billiards.  &c.  In  the  tliird  class 
the  gann'S  are  generitlly  decitled  by  chance  where  the 
jdayers  are  equal,  but  otherwise  dep<*nd  nmch  for  their 
event  on  tlie  skill  and  caution  of  the  players;  among 
tiie  most  important  of  these  are  whist,  cribbage,  piquet, 
euchre,  casmo.  all-fours,  un<l  backgammon, 

^  Jest,  us  opin)?.eil  to  seriousness. 

“ 'Twixt  earuest  aod  ‘twixt  game." — Spenter. 

— Insolent  merriment;  sportive  insult. 

'•  Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities.” — Milton. 

— An  exercise  or  pUy  fi)r  amusement  or  for  winning  a 
stakr ;  as,  a  game  of  skill,  a  game  of  hazard. — AdvaiiUige 
at  play  ;  as,  to  win  the  game,  i.e.,  the  stake. 

“  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones.” 

Dyron. 

— Scheme  pursued;  measures  planned. 

“  The  present  game  of  that  crowd.”  —  Temple. 

— Field-sport.s ;  the  chase;  falconry,  Ac. 

**  Some  sportsmen,  that  were  abroad  upon  game."— L' Estrange. 
—Animals  ]>ursued  or  taken  in  the  chase,  or  in  the  sports 
of  the  field. 

“  At  human  hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  miss  the  game.” — Prior. 

Public  Games  of  Antiquity.  {Hist.)  Under  this  name 
are  generally  included  the  contests  and  specbicles  of 
varied  kinds  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  which,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  were  connected  with  religious  ceremonials 
The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  were  very  numerous 
and  the  origin  of  many  of  them  is  lust,  on  account  of  the 
religious  mystery  in  which  they  were  founded.  Among 
the  Grecian  gjimes,  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Olym 
pic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nmnean,  and  the  Isthmian.  The 
conquerors  in  the  Olympic  games  were  herd  in  high  re¬ 
spect,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  noblest  and  happiest 
of  men.  These  games  were  held  every  5  years  at  Olym 
pia.  in  Elis,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Among 
the  exercises,  some  were  designed  to  give  strength,  and 
others  agility.  The  lighter  exercises  comprised  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  hurling  the  javelin. 
The  more  severe  course  of  discipline  inchule<i  wrestling 
and  hoxing.  Racing  also  constituted  a  particular  feat¬ 
ure  in  all  the  ancient  games.  The  Isthmian  games  were 
held  at  Corinth,  and,  togetlier  with  athletic  exercises, 
horse  ami  chariot  races,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
speeUwdo.  Originally  these  games  were  connected  with 
tlie  worship  of  Neptune,  the  wide  diffusion  of  whieli 
gained  for  tliem  the  great  celebrity  which  they  long  en 
joyed.  The  Persian  war  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Isth¬ 
mian  games,  while  the  Peloponnesian  war  dimmed  their 
glory.  Under  the  Romans,  these  games  did  nut  lose  their 
importance,  but  were  exhibited  with  increased  celebrity 
They  were  then  held  every  three  years,  and  comprised 
three  leading  divisions,  —  musical,  gymnashc,  and  eques¬ 
trian  contests.  The  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  was 
merely  a  chaplet  of  wild  olive.  These  chaplets,  together 
with  branches  of  palm,  which  were  carried  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  were  placed  on  a  tripod  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  course,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  At  the 
Istlimian  games,  the  prize  was  parsley  during  the  myth¬ 
ic  periods;  in  later  times,  however,  tlie  victor  was  gen¬ 
erally  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  pine-leaves,  although 
parsley  was  often  employed.  The  amusements  in  the 
Roman  circus  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  games  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
theriomachia,  or  beast-fight,  was  a  favorite  species  of  en¬ 
tertainment  among  them  ;  and  the  men  eniployeii  in  this 
barbarous  amusement,  in  which  men  fought  with  wild 
beasts,  were  called  be^tiarii.  The  comhatants  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  those  who  fought  voluntarily 
for  amusement  or  pay,  and  who  were  provided  with 
weapons,  —  and  condemned  persons,  who  were  generally 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  animals  naked,  without  arms, 


and  sometimes  bound.  Tlie  Romans  were  passionately 
fond  of  these  beast-tights,  and  very  large  numbers  ot 
animals  were  engaged  in  tliem.  binder  Pompey,  no  less 
than  two  lions  were  tlius  destroyed;  and  under  Titus, 
5,000  wild  and  4,000  tame  aiiiiiials  perislied  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  ultliongh  tliese  latter 
exhibitions  produced  a  debasing  effect  upon  tlie  inimls 
of  the  beholders,  the  athletic  games  of  the  ancients  not 
only  improved  the  physical  development  of  the  people, 
but  tended  directly  to  advance  llieir  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  early  and  long  training  by  which! 
they  were  preceded,  and  the  exercises  through  which 


A  term  applied  to  the  table  or  scale  invented  by  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  Irom  liis  liaving  adopted  the  tjatnmu.  or  third 
letter  of  the  Greek  iilpliahet,  as  a  sign  tor  its  lowest 
note,  wliich  was  one  note  below  thv proitavibaiionunns. 
or  hiwest  note  of  the  ancients.  It  consisted  ol  twenty 
notes,  viz.,  two  octaves  and  a  major  sixth.  In  modern 
music,  the  term  gamut  signifies  the  diatonic  scale,  and 
is  occasionally  applied  to  the  note  G  below  the  hass  clef. 

Oaiii'y,  a.  Showing  fight,  or  struggling  to  tlie  last ;  as, 
a^nniy  salmon. 

(Vimkeiy.)  Having  the  flavor  of  game;  high-condition¬ 
ed  ;  kept  until  nearly  tainted  ;  &  gamy  leg  of  mutton. 


Ciniiio,  f.  n.  [A.S.  ^ajnenfuM.]  To  play  at  any  sport  or 
diversion. 

— To  play  for  a  stake  or  [irize. 

— To  practise  playing  tor  a  valuable  stake;  to  gamble. 
a.  Brave;  resolute;  courageous;  as,  jwnie  to  the  last. 
I'ertaiiiiiig  to  such  aiiinials  as  are  pui-sned  or  taken  in 
the  clinse;  —  also  to  birds  shot  in  battues. 

ri.  A  cock  bred  or  used  to  tight. 

Otllllo'-t-arHl.  n.  An  egg  from  wliicli  a  game-cock  is  bred. 

-‘Thus  boys  hatch  game-egg.  under  birds  of  prey. 

To  make  the  fowls  more  furious  for  the  fray." — Garth. 

Ciailie'ful,  a.  Full  of  game  or  games. 

Oniiit*  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  game, 

null  sees  that  it  is  not  destroyed. 

Ottllio  I.Jtws,  n.  pi.  (Lam.)  .Statutes  wliich  declare 
w  hat  Idi  ils  and  beimts  are  to  be  considered  game,  and 
impose  penalties  on  tliose  wlio  niilaw-fnlly  l.iii  or  de¬ 
stroy  tliem.  The  game  laws  ol  Flngland  had  Iheir  origin 
in  the  ancient  forest-laws,  niider  which  the  killing  ol 
one  of  the  king's  deer  wics  equally  penal  with  murdering 
one  of  his  subjects.  At  the  present  day,  though  consid¬ 
erably  modified,  the  Kiiglisli  game-laws  are  still  very 
severe,  and  as  the  ailministration  of  these  laws  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  class  interested  in  jireserving  the  game, 
they  are  very  rigidly  enlorced.  The  laws  relating  to 
giuno  in  the  U.  States  are  generally  framed  with  refer- 
enec  to  protecting  the  aiiinials  Irom  indiscriminate  and 
iinre.a.sonable  havoc,  leavingall  persons  free  to  take  game, 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  season  of  the  year 


dibp  from  a  higii  place  upon  liooks  liy  way  of  punish' 
meiit ;  —  a  practice  formerly  extsting  in  Turkey. 

“  Take  him  away,  pancA  him.  impale  him.” — Drydm. 
CJaii'dcr,  n.  [A.  S.  gandra  ;  Qov.  cinserich ;  L.  Sax 
iser  ;  Gr.  then,  chenos^  llu*  male  of  the 


ganter  ;  J^at.  anser  ; 

jjoiise. 

Ga-ii'Uiiis,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov,  Yalencin,  dist.  Denia, 
on  the  Meditorraneaii,  34  m,  S.S.E.  of  Valencia.  Manf 
Linens.  Pop.  7,120. 

V,  71.  [A.S.  gangan^  To  go;  to  walk,  (Used 
only  ill  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England.) 

“  ru  gang  nae  mair  a-roving.”  —  Burns. 

Oaii|^4  7?.  [A.S  ,  from  gan.gnngan,  to  go;  !>.,  Pan.,  and 
Ger.  A  iiuniher  going  together:  —  hence,  a  com¬ 

pany,  or  a  number  of  persons  associateil  lor  a  pnrticnlar 
jiurpose ;  a  crew  or  band  ;  as,  a  gang  ot  sailors,  a  pross- 
yang,  a  gang  of  miners,  workmen,  Ac. ;  —  and.  in  a  bad 
sense,  used  of  persons  allied  to  a  low  or  disreputable 
jiosition  ;  as,  a  gang  of  robbers.  —  A  combination  of 
tools  or  implements  intended  to  coiiperate  in  action  to 
the  saving  of  time,  labor,  Ac. ;  as,  a  gaJig  of  saws. 

{.Mining.)  See  Gangue. 

Gaai^'-lM>ar<i.  71.  {Naut.)  A  plank  resting  on  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  a  boat,  Ac.,  with  cleats  nailed  athwart  for  steps 
to  insure  foothold  in  passing  ashore  or  on  to  another 
Pojvt. — A  plank  within  the  bulwarks  in  the  waist  of  a 
ship  of  war,  on  which  a  sentry  paces  to  and  fro. 

Gaii;;‘'-oaMk,  n.  A  small  cask  tor  carrying  fresh  water 
on  board  shijis  or  boats, 

gang-dagas.'\  Roj:ation  days. 


and  the  moans  of  capture.  Tho  details  of  tliese  regii- , 
lations  must  be  sought  for  in  the  statutes  ot  tlie  several  i  (Jang-w  eek. 

States,  ...  loanees,  {gdn'jez.)  the  sacred  stream  of  tlie  Hindoos, 


Gamo'-leg",  ti.  [\V.  gam,  crooked,  wrong.]  A  lame, 
stiff,  or  crooked  leg. 

Oaine'Iess,  a.  Destitute  ofgame;  as. gameless  preserves. 

Gaiiie'soino,  ci.  G.iy  ;  sportive;  playful;  frolicsome. 
Though  old,  yet  gamesome."  —  Sidney. 

Game'soiiiely,  a(/r.  Merrily;  playfully. 

Game'soisioiioss,  n.  Sportiveness;  merriment. 

Gai-ie'ster,  n.  [G’ame,  and  suffix  stcr,  q.  v.]  One 
skilled  in  games  of  hazard  or  skill;  one  addicted  to 
gaming;  a  gambler. 

“  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice.”  —  Shak*. 

— One  engaged  at  play. 

••  Whea  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms,  _ 

Tne  geutler  gamester  E  the  soonest  winner.”  —  Shake. 

Onmin9(gd-mdng'.)7i.  [Fr.]  A  child  neglected  and  let 
loose  upon  the  streets  ;  a  city  Arab;  us,  a  Parisian //am  m. 

Gaiik'in^,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  playing  any  game  in  a 
contest  tor  victory,  or  for  a  prize  or  stake ;  the  practice 
ot  gamesters. —  See  G  smbling. 

G.  houses.  {Laio.)  Houses  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  persons  to  gamble  for  money  or  other  valu¬ 
able  stakes.  They  are  nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
being  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  as  they  promote 
cheating  and  other  corrupt  jiractices. 

Gum  luartis,  7i.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aram maros,  a  crab.] 
{Zool.)  The  Fresh-water  Shrimp,  a  genus  of  Ampui- 
PODA,  q.  f. 

Gam'mei*,  n.  ge^meder.  Possibly  a  contr.iction 

of  godmother.  See  Gaffer.]  An  old  wuinan  in  humble 
life.  —  The  compellation  of  an  old  woman,  ausw'ering  to 
the  word  gaffer,  applied  to  an  old  man;  as,  “  Gammer 
Giirton’s  Needle,”  laii  old  English  play.) 

Gaiii'iiioii,  71.  [It.  gamhone,  from  gamha,  a  leg;  Fr. 
jambtni.'l  The  leg  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and  smoked 
or  dried;  a  smokeil  ham;  ns,,  it  gammon  of  bacon.  —  A 
game,  usually  called  DacKG.vmmon,  5.1’.  —  An  imposi¬ 
tion  ; a  hoax. 

— V.  a.  To  make  bacon  ;  to  cnae  and  dry  in  smoke. 

{Naut.)  To  attach  or  fix,  as  a  bowsjirit,  by  means  of 
rope.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

— To  defeat  at  the  game  of  backgammon,  by  being  able  to 
withdraw  all  one’s  pieces  from  the  board,  and  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  game,  before  one's  adversary  has  brought  all 
his  pieces  into  the  table  at  his  left,  and  has  consequently 
had  no  opportunity  to  withdraw  any  pieces  from  the 
board. 

— To  impose  on  a  person,  by  making  liim  believe  improb¬ 
able  ^^>^ies  ;  to  humbug  ;  to  hoax.  (Vulgar.) 

Gain'inoniii^;:,?/.  Tiie  actof  imposing  upon  a  person 
by  making  liiin  believe  absurd  stories. 

{Naut.)  Tbe  lashing  by  which  the  bow  sprit  is  secured 
to  the  cut-water.  —  Dana. 

Gaiiiopot'aloiifH,  a.  [Fr.  gamop^t ale.  from  Gr.  gamos. 
a  wedding,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Composed  of 
united  petals.  —  Gray. 

Gainop'ylloiiN,  a.  [Gr. /yarno.?,  wedding,  niid phyllnn. 
a  leaf.]  Formed  of  united  leaves.  —  Gray. 

Gaiiiosep'aloiis,  a.  [Gr.  gamos,  wedding,  and  Fr. 
stpale,  a  leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx.]  {Bot.)  Having 
united  sepals.  —  Gray. 

Gaiii'iit.  n.  [Gr.  gamma,  the  third  letter  of  the  alpha- 


nd  the  principal  river  of  Hindostan.  through  the  N.and 
K.  parts  of  w  hit  h  it  flows,  wateiingits  most  fertile  region, 
and  extending  tliroiigh  13  degrees  of  Lon.,  and  nearly 
10  of  Lat.,  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  of  1 ,557  m.  is  almost  wholly 
comprised  within  the  British  jiresidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Agra.  It  rises  hy  two  principal  heads,  the  Bhagirathi 
and  .Alcamimla,  about  Lat.  31^  N.,and  between  Ia>n.  70® 
and  SO®  E.  The  Bhagirathi,  or  IV.  bmnch.tliongh  neither 
the  longest  nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as 
the  true  Ganges.  Issuing  about  200  m.  N.N.W.  of  Delhi, 
it  lorms  a  junction  w  ith  Ak  ananda  at  Deoprang,  in  1  at. 
30®  9'  N.,  Lon.  78®  33'  E.,  after  wliich  tlie  resulting 
stream  assumes  the  name  of  the  G.,  receiving  as  tribu¬ 
taries  the  Jumna,  Goomtee,  Ruingunga,  and  many  others, 
ami  lorms  a  delta  about  200  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
or  its  two  i>rinejpal  arms,  wliich  form  the  ontermost  of 
the  whole  series,  the  E.  is  the  larger,  and  preserves  the 
original  direction  ol  the  main  stream,  together  w  ith  the 
nameofOaiiges  ;  but  the  AV.  arm.  or  Cossimbazar  branch, 
called  afterwarils  the  ITooghly.  is  considered  by  the  na¬ 
tives  the  true  Bhagirathi.  and  invested  by  them  with  the 
greatest  portion  of  sanctity.  The  region  around  the 
mouths  of  the  (?.,  termed  Xho  Sunderbwnds,  is  a  pestifer¬ 
ous  tract, covered  with  jungle,  andswarniing  with  tigers, 
ami  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  annual  iiinmlution  of  the 
G.  is  owing  to  tropical  rains  whicli  begin  in  April, 
and  the  rise  continues  till  about  the  middle  of  Aug.,  at¬ 
taining  an  average  maxiiniun  height  of  30  ft.  The  bore 
(q.  V.)  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  G.  with  other 
rivers.  Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  hanks 
80  many  populous  cities.  On  different  branches  of  the 
delta  are  placed  Calcutta.  Moorshedabad,  and  Pacca.  the 
three  great  cities  of  Bengal;  besides  Chinsnrah,  Chnn- 
dernagore,  llooghly,  Cntwa,  Burhanpoor,  Co.ssimbazar, 
and  Jessore.  Proceeding  up  its  course,  we  find  on  its 
banks  Rajmahal,  Monghir,  Patna,  Gbazepore,  Benares, 
Allahabail,  Caw'iipore,  and  Furruckahad,  with  myriads 
of  villages,  temples,  and  bungalows.  The  G.,  from  Gan- 
gontri  to  Saiigor  Island,  is  considered  holy  by  Hindoos 
of  all  ca.'^tes,  though  in  some  places  much  more  so  than 
in  others.  Hindoo  witnesses  in  British  courts  of  justice 
are  sworn  upon  the  water  of  the  G..  as  the  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  are  sworn  upon  their  sacred  books 
The  G.  water  is  lielieved  by  the  Hindoos  to  purify  from 
all  sins;  many  ablutions  and  suicides  accordingly  take 
place  in  it,  aiid  the  feet  of  the  dying,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  near  residents,  are  in  most  iiistiinces  im¬ 
mersed  in  it. 

Gan'ffes,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  abt 
10  in.  N.  of  Mansfield. 

Ganjretie,  (^a/j-;7>^'tA-,)  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  river  Ganges,  Himlostan. 

Gaii'j^liac^  Gaii'g'Iial,  a.  Ganglionic;  pertaining  to 
a  ganglion. 

Gaii'{^liforni,  Gan'g^lioforin.  a.  [From  ganglifn\ 
and  l.at. /orma,  shape,]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  » 
ganglion. 

Gaii)S‘lion,  {gang'gli-on.)  n.;  pi  Gaxglia.  [Gr.  gang- 


hoi,  and  Lat.  ut,  the  name  of  a  musical  note.]  (J/a«.)i  glion,  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  on  or  near  sinews;  io 
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modern  anatomy,  a  nerve-knot.]  (Ormpar.  Anat.)  A 
small  rounded  or  elongated  nervous  of  a  reildlsh- 

gray  C(  16r,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  They ' 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  formint:  part  of  the  cranial  sys¬ 
tem  of  nerves,  and  situated  near  the  origrins  of  many  of 
the  cranial  and  all  of  the  vertebral  nerves  ;  the  other 
forming  part  of  the  sympatlielic  system,  extending  in  a 
series  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  oc- 
cuniiig  numerously  in  other  j>arts.  They  differ  widely 
in  size  and  figure,  some  being  large  and  conspicuous, 
while  otliers  are  almost  microscopic.  They  are  con»- 
posed  of  two  substances,  one  white,  like  the  medullary 
matter  of  the  brain,  the  other  retidisli-gray.  The  in¬ 
ternal  medullary  filaments  are  the  continuation  of  the 
nerve  upon  which  the  G.  is  situ.itnl.  A  secthm  through ! 
a  G.  in  the  direction  of  tlie  nervous  chords  connected' 
with  it  disclos^'S  to  the  naked  e\e  merely  a  collection  I 
of  reddi>h-gray  matter,  traversed  by  the  white  fibres  of  | 
the  nerves. 

(Surg.)  A  small  tumor  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon, 
containing  a  semi-fluid  secretion  inclosed  in  a  cyst., 
This  cyst  is  sometimes  loose-,  hut  generally  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  tendonous  sheath.  They  sometimes  form  | 
without  any  apparent  cause,  but  generally  arise  from 
some  wrench  or  tension  of  the  tendon.  They  are  most  i 
frequently  situated  about  the  wrist.  The  treatment 
consists  in  rupturing  the  cyst,  eitlier  by  firm  compres¬ 
sion  with  the  thumb,  or  by  striking  tlie  swelling  sharply 
with  some  obscure  l>ody,  the  part  being  »ubse<pu*ntly  1 
bandag’Hl,  ami  rest  enjoint'd  for  a  few  days.  * 

Lymphatic  gangUo-t,  a  lyiiiphalic  glaml.  —  Dungh'son. , 

Oaii'$;'lioiiary,  a.  \Vr.  gangtimna  rc.\  ConsUtingoi 
ganglions  ;  having  reU^rence  t«>  ganglions. 

Gaiisriionac,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  gan¬ 

glion;  aa,  the  gan  /lioiii':  nerves. 

Gun^pore'.  a  small  state  <»f  India,  on  the  Bengal  fron¬ 
tiers.  It  is  tributary  to  the  British,  and  lias  a  fertile 
soil,  but  is  ill-cultivated.  Area,  2,4^  sq.  m.  7b;>.  ubt. 
110,000. 

Gaiigrrene,  (^r^n^'^ren,)  n.  [Vr.  gangrene ;  LaX.gan- 
grxna  ;  Gr.  ganggrainUy  fn»m  grad,  graind,  b>  gnaw  : 
Sansk.  gras„  to  devour  away  the  tissues.]  A 

term  applied  to  the  first  stage  of  mortification.  It  is 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  moist  and  the  dry;  the 
former,  called  also  inflammatory  or  acute  <?.,  is  that 
which  is  preceded  by  inflammation  ;  while  the  latter, 
called  also  chronic  or  idiopathic  6r.,  is  that  which  takes 
place  without  visible  inflammation  having  preceded  it. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  G.  are  violent  infiamrna- 
ti«ni,  erysipela-s,  contusion,  burns,  cold,  and  deficient  cir- 
culatiiui  of  the  lilood  or  nervous  energy.  When  it  results 
from  high  and  active  inflamBiation.  there  is  at  first 
severe  pain  in  the  part  attacked,  and  genenilly  consider¬ 
able  swelling.  After  a  time,  tlie  part  loses  all  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  becomes  cold,  the  redness  disappearing,  and  the 
skin  becoming  of  an  irregular  dark  cidor,  in  some  por¬ 
tions  uppro^iching  a  bl.ack,  and  in  others  a  dark-brown 
or  greenish  hue.  If  there  is  a  running  sore,  the  dis¬ 
charge  will  cease;  and  a  bloo<ly  serum  forms  under  the 
skin.  The  inflammatory  fever  disappears,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  great  languor  and  debility  :  the  pulse  is  weak, 
quick,  and  irregular  ;  the  stomaidi  is  deranged. delirium 
frequently  occurs,  and  hiccough  is  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  signs  of  the  disease  in  its  more  advanced 
stage.  The  features  are  collapsed  and  the  eyes  sunk. 
When  the  G.  is  not  the  result  of  high  and  active  in-| 
fiainiiiation,  the  febrile  symptomsare  slight  or  altogether 
wanting  ;  but  there  is  the  same  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
discharge  of  bloody  serum,  and  morbific  appe-itrance.  G. 
resulting  from  severe  cold  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
piiin  genenally  preceding,  the  part  having  frequently 
perished  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
A  part  suffering  from  severe  cold  shoubl  first  be  rubbed  | 
with  snow  or  a  coarse  towel,  in  order  to  restore  the  stis-j 
pended  circulation,  avoiding  at  first  any  artificial  heat,' 
which  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  inflammation.  | 
G.  may  arise  from  a  diseased  stale  of  the  blood-vessels,: 
attended  with  debility  of  the  constitution.  This  form  i 
of  the  disease  is  commonly  known  a.s  gangrma  smilis, 
generally  observed  in  a^lvanced  age,  though  ex«’eptional  i 
cases  occur  in  earlier  life.  It  is  b»^st  exemplified  when 
gradual  ossification  of  the  small  arterial  trunks  occurs  ;  | 
pain,  heat,  and  redness  being  the  fir^t  sympinrus,  after  t 
which  the  parts  become  gradually  black  and  drv.  The. 
hands,  fore-arms,  ami  feet  are  chiefly  affected.  It  is  this 
drv  form  of  G.  whi«  h  is  prodnce<|  hy  the  ingestion  of 
ergotofrye.  (See  Erootism.)  Hospital  or 
gangrenosa^  is  a  form  of  this  disease  which  atbicks  open 
wounds  or  ulcers,  and  is  so  called  from  its  a]>p4*aring 
most  frequently  in  crowded  hospitals,  and  c:iusing  a 
fearful  morUlity  among  the  patients. 

{Hot.)  A  disease  in  plants  ending  in  putrid  decay. 

Gaii'jfrene,  v.  a.  To  morlify,  as  flesh. 

Gangren'd  members  must  be  lopp’d  away. 

Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay.” — Dryden. 

— r.  n.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  lose  vitality. 

Wounds  immedicable  .  ,  gangrene  to  black  mortification.” 

MiUon. 

Ganjsrones'cent,  a.  Tending  to  putrescence  or  mor¬ 
tification. 

Gaii'ffreiions,  rt.  [Yr.  gangrinetix.]  Mortified;  in¬ 
dicating  putrescence  of  living  fiesh. 

GaiiSf'-ti<lo«  n.  Same  as  Gvxg-wef.e,  q.v. 

Gaii;;:'-tooth,  n.  A  pnijecling  tooth. 

”•  [Gcr.^ari.7,  vein.]  The  mineral  sub- ' 
stances  that  accompany  metallic  ores  in  the  veins  of  , 
rocks.  — The  matrix  of  ores.  — The  earthy  substances 
present  in  ores.  1 

Gaiiff'way*  «•  [A.  S.]  (Aauf.)  A  passage  or  thorough¬ 
fare  of  any  kind. — In  deep-waisted  ships  it  designates, 


a  narrow  way  built  horizontally  along  the  upper  part 
of  a  shiti's  si<le.  from  the  quarter-deck  to  tlie  l«»recaslie. 
for  the  convenience  (d'  walking  fore  and  utt,  insteail  of 
descending  into  tin*  waist.  It  is  fenced  on  the  oiitsnle 
with  iron  stanchions,  having  ropes  or  rails  extended 
from  one  to  the  other.  —  Tlie  opening  left  in  tlie  upper! 
jiart  of  a  ship’s  side,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  in  or 
departing  from  her.  is  also  called  a  gangway.  —  The  term  I 
is  likewise  aiiplied  to  a  narrow  passage  left  in  the  hold,' 
when  a  ship  is  laden,  to  enable  the  sailors  to  enter  either  I 
to  examine  tlie  cargo  or  pn*visions, to  discover  and  slop! 
a  leak,  or  to  bring  out  anything  (hat  may  be  required.  1 
To  bring  to  the  ganytvay,  {Saut.)  To  fa-^teii  and  flog  a 
sailor  in  the  waist  or  at  the  gangway, —  the  usual  place 
of  punishment  on  board  ship. 

Gnii^'-v%eok.  Gan;;:'*>tMio,  n.  Bogation-week,  when 
processions  formerly  perambulated  parishes  to  survey 
tlioir  boundaries. 

laan-liway.  a  jirovinco  of  China.  See  No\N  noEi. 

Ga'iiior,  in  JUinois^  a  township  of  Kankakee  to.;  pop. 
abt  1,000. 

Gaii  iKn.  [Fr.l  A  term  given  in  some  parts  of  England 
to  a  kind  of  triable  limestone. 

Gaii'jam,  a  fertile  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the  North 
Circars,  presidency  of  Bombay;  area,  6,40  )  sq.  m.;  p^p. 
abt.  950,000. — A  town,  and  cap.  of  above  dist..  near  tlie 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  84  m.  S.E.  of  (’uttack,  and 
5^*5  N.E  ofMailras;  Lat.  19P  20' N.,  Lon.  85°  20' E. 
unknown. 

€aaii'iiat«a  town  of  France.  dep.Allier,  on  the  Andelot, 
III.  S.  of  Moiiiins ;  pop.  6,158. 

Gaii  not«n.  [.4.  S.f^anot.]  (ZotV.)  The  a  family 

I  of  birds,  Older  Aatatorrs,  of  which  the  genus  Sala^  the 
only  one  represented  in  N.  America,  is  the  type.  Suta 
Hissana.  the  common  Gannet  (Fig.  1117),  found  from 
the  -Arctic  f^ea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  breeds  in  immense 
numbers  on  the 
rocky  islands 
near  the  coast 
of  I^ibrador.  It 
is  almost  the 
size  ot  the  tamo 
goose.  The  bill 
is  about  six  in. 
long,  jagged  at 
the  sides,  and 
straight  nearly 
to  the  point, 
where  it  in¬ 
clines  down¬ 
wards.  A  loose 
skin,  blue,  and 
capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  dis¬ 
tention,  hanging  from  the  blade  of  the  lower  bill,  and 
extended  over  the  throat,  serves  as  a  poin  h  in  whicli 
to  Convey  food  to  its  young.  The  neck  of  the  gannet  is 
long;  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers.  The  crown 
of  tlio  head,  and  a  small  space  on  the  liind  part  of  tlie 
neck,  are  buff-color,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill 
and  the  bastard  wing-feathers,  the  remainder  of  the 
plumage  is  white.  The  legs  and  toes  are  black,  but  the 
fore-part  of  each  is  marked  w  ith  a  bright-green  stripe. 
The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike.  Tlie  young  are 
at  first  covered  witli  a  very  beautiful  snow-white  down ; 
at  the  age  of  hIkuiI  six  week.s  the  feathers  make  their 
appearance;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  they  are 
ready  to  fly.  The  food  of  tho  gannet  consists  of  salt¬ 
water  fish,  the  h'Tring  and  pilchard  being  the  staple. 
It  lakrs  its  prey  by  darting  dow  n  on  it  from  a  consider¬ 
able  height.  It  makes  its  nests,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  turf  ami  sea-weeil,  in  tlie  caverns  and  fissures 
of  rocks,  or  on  their  U*dges,  as  well  as  on  the  plain 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  female  lays  three  white 
eggs,  somewhat  smaller  tlian  those  of  the  goose.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  iliree  eggs  are  only  laid  in  the 
event  of  the  first  ami  second  being  removed,  and  tliat 
if  left  to  its  own  devices  the  bird  w  ill  lay  but  one  egg. 

Gail  iiet  l^laii<l«  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Labrador;  Lat. 
54°  N.,  Lon.  56°  34'  \V. 

Gaii'iiot  Kook,  in  Maine,  a  small  island  and  light¬ 
house,  abt.  6  m.  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Gniml  Menan 
Island:  Lat.  43°  32'  N.,  Lon.  60°  52'  W,  It  exhibits  a 
revolving-iiglit  90  ft.  above  tlio  se.i-Pwel. 

Gaii'oitl,  GanoHl  al.  Gaiioitl  ian^a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  ihe  ganoids. 

Gaii'oid^,  Ganoid  aaiis,  v.  pi.  [Gr.  beauty, 

and  form.)  iZobl.)  An  order  of  fislies  in  tlie  classi- 

fi'-ation  of  Mr.  Aga.ssiz,  containing  nioiv  than  60  genera, 
above  50  of  which  are  only  di.scovered  in  a  fossil  state  j 
in  the  old  red  sandstone  and  other  mcks  of  that  jieriod.  1 
Tho  order  is  named  from  the  brilliant  lustre  of  their 
scales,  which  are  coated  with  a  bright  enamel,  as  the 
Gar-fish. 

Ga  noiiie,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  bony  tissue  found 
beneath  the  enamel  of  tne  scale  of  a  ganoid. 

Gaaoill'atitO,  n.  [Called  also  Che.tvtcoprolite.ov  Goo.'ie' 
dung  Ore.']  {Min.)  An  impure  iron  sinter,  containing 
some  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Gfinsevoort,  (//u^i.i'rooW,)  in  2V>»j  Fori-,  h  post  village 
of  Saratoga  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

Gantlet,  Gantlope,  n.  [Gant  frir  Ghent,  am!  T). 
loopen,  to  run.  I  Originally,  a  kind  of  military  pnnisli- 
nient,  in  which  the  culprit  w  as  compelled  to  run  l»etween 
two  files  or  ranks,  anm  d  with  rods.  Ac.,  receiving  a  blow 
from  each,  —  a  mo<ie  of  punishment  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Ghent,  formerly  written  Gant.  A  similar 
mode  of  punishment  was  also  applied  on  shipboard.  | 
To  run  the  gantlet.  (Sometimes,  but  erroneously. 
gauntlet  is  used.)  To  experience  the  punishment  of  the 
gantlet;  hence,  to  go  through  any  trying  ordeal  of  keen  | 
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criticism,  severe  animadversion,  or,  in  short,  any  crucial 
test  of  mind  or  body. 

••  He  ran  the  gantUt  under  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  beauties." 

Lord  Laueduicne. 

Gaiitois,  71.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  citizen  of 

Ghent,  BMlgjiini. 

Gaii'try,  Gaaii'treo,  Gauiilry,  n.  A  stillage 
for  barrels. 

Gaiitiin;;:  (gatt'toong.)  a  mountain  defile  in 

•Bussaliir,  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Komiawar,  de¬ 
scending,  on  the  W,  side  up«ui  tlie  Sutlej;  L{it.  31°  38' 
N.,  Lon.  78°  47'  K.  Height,  18,21K)  feet  al>ove  sca-jevel, 
Gaiiyme'ilo.  [Hr.  Ganymedes.]  (Myth.)  AsonofTros 
ami  Callirhoe,  and  brother  of  Ilus.  Being  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  mortals,  he  was  taken  by  Z<‘us  to  be 
bis  cupbearer  and  to  live  among  the  gods  on  Olympus. 
Later  writers  added  that  he  was  borne  aloft  to  heaven 
on  an  eagle  sent  by  Zeus. 

Gaii'za,  Gnn'Ka,  n.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  wild  goose,  by  a 
lb»ck  of  w  liich  a  virtuoso  was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  the 
lunar  world.  —  Johnson. 

“  They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 

And*  favor  strongly  of  the  gan^as." ^ Hudibrat. 

Gaol,  {jdly)  n.  fSomelinies  written  Jaii..)  (Fr.^^o/<»  •  L. 
Lat.  gaiola,  a  prison  ;  It.  gabbiola,  a  small  cage,  dim.  of 
gahbia,  a  cage;  L.  Lat.  caveola,  dim.  of  cavea.  a  cavity.] 
A  prison;  a  house  of  detention  ;  a  place  for  the  cuufiiio- 
meiit  of  criminals  and  debtors. 

— V.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  bold  in  durance:  to  place  in  con¬ 
finement;  a.s,  "'‘gaoling  vagabonds.”  —  Bacon. 
Gaoler,  (^’d/'tV,)  n.  A  jailer;  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or 
Itrisofi;  acu.stodiau;  a  janitor. 

Gap,  n.  [From^ape;  Icel.  ^ap,  a  hiatus.]  An  opening; 
an  aperture;  a  cleft  or  break;  a  breach  ;  any  avenue  or 
passage;  way  of  entrance  or  departure;  a  defect;  a 
flaw  ;  an  interstice  or  vacuity  ;  a  hiatus  ;  a  clia.'^m. 

To  stop  a  gop,  to  fill  a  vacant  jilace ;  to  secure  a  weak 
point  or  feature.  —  To  stand  in  Ote.  gap,  to  make  defence 
against  an  expected  danger ;  to  expose  one’s  self  for  the 
protection  of  something. 

Gap,  (aiic.  Vujiincum,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Hantes- 
Alpes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  wide  valley,  nearly 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  surrounded  by  tlie  lower  Alpine 
ranges,  44  ni.  S.E.  of  Grenoble.  Manu/.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  silks,  ch.amois,  and  other  kinds  of  leather, 
and  cotton  yarn.  This  place  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
the  cap.  of  the  Tricorii,  under  the  name  of  Vap.  Pop, 
9,0  Id. 

Gap,  in  vHafeama,  a  village  of  Walker  co. 

Gap,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co,, 
abt.  18  in  E.  of  Lancaster. 

Gap  Civ'il,  in  2N'.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO. 

Gnpo,  (^rdp,)  f.  72.  [.\.S..a'’^pan;  Ban.  Icol.papa, 
to  gaze  witli  open  mouth;  Du.  To  (qieii  the 

mouth  wide;  to  yawn,  indicative  of  sleepiness;  as,  he 
is  gaping  for  bed.  —  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as 
young  birds.  —  To  open  the  mouth  in  wonder,  surprise, 
eager  longing,  hope,  or  expectation,  or  with  a  desire  to 
injure  or  devour;  as,  ngoping  crowd.  —  To  open  in  fis¬ 
sures  or  crevices:  to  exhibit  a  liiatus;  ns,  vl  goping 
clnvsm, — To  desire  earnestly;  to  crave;  —  pr^e(Iing./</r 
ov  after;  ns,""  gajnng  after  court-favor.”  — 

—71.  A  gaping. 

(Zftdl.)  The  width  of  a  mouth  w  hen  opened,  as  of  a 
bird,  fish,  &c. 

The.  gape.s,  a  disease  common  among  young  poultry, 
imlicated  by  much  gaping. 

Gap'er,  n.  One  who  gapes,  yawns,  or  stares  open- 
mouthed. 

Gap  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

<4ap  >Iills,in  ir.  rir^uiia,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 
<4ap  Run,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co, 
(■aps'ville,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  I*.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 
Gap'-tootliecl,  a.  Having  gups  or  interstices  between 
the  teeth. 

“  The  brojid-speaking,  gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath.”  —  Dryden. 
Gar,  [.4,S.]  an  affix  or  syllable  signifying  a  dart  or  wea¬ 
pon  ;  an  instrument  of  offence.  Hence  the  derivation  of 
some  of  the  Saxon  names,  as  Edf;ar,  “happy  weapon;” 
Elhel^rar.  “  noble  weapon  ;  ”  and  many  otliers. 

Ga'ra,  (  i  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  abt. 

13  m.  W.  of  Carrick  on  Shannon. 

Gar'aiiriiio,  7i.  (Chem.)  A  coloring-matter  derived 
from  madder  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acM  upon  it. 
When  boileil  in  water,  it  yields  a  red  solution  containing 
alizarine,  (q.  V.)  It  has  a  higher  coloring  power  than 
madder  itself. 

Garb,  n.  [O.  Fr. a  garb  ;  Norm,  clothing; 

It.  comeliness,  behavior,  carriage;  A.S.  f7<'arica, 

clothing.]  Dress;  clothing;  habit;  as,  the  garb  of  a 
nu'iik. 

— Fasliion  or  modeof  dress;  —  hence,  external  appearance, 
looks,  &c,  expressive  of  disposition,  manner,  character, 
&c. ;  as,  “he  could  not  speak  English  in  the.  native 
garb.'*  —  Shaks. 

(Ifer.)  A  sheaf  of  any  sort  of  grain ;  —  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  summer. —  i\aig. 

GarbaffO,  (j7dr'6ay.)7i.  [From  the  root  of  graiAf/.]  That 
wiiich  is  separated,  a.s  by  sifting;  tliebowelsof  an  an¬ 
imal;  refuse  parts  of  flesh;  offal.  (.4pplie<l  sometimes 
to  vegetulde  refuse, and  to  immoral  and  gross  literature.) 
“  Who.  without  aversion,  ever  look  d 

0!i  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook’d  ? ’'—ierrf  Roscommoru 
Gar'basirod,  a.  With  the  laiwels  or  entrails  removed. 
<iarbocl,  a.  Dressed;  attired;  habited;  clad. 

<iiai*'bol,  n.  (JN’au/.)  Same  as  Garboard,  q.  e. 

— That  wliich  is  sifted,  and  from  which  the  coarse  and 
dn>88y  portions  have  been  removed. 

Garbi^li,  (gar'he,)  a  maritime  prov.  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 
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Gar'bl^,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  grabellery  to  sift,  to  examine 
neiirly;  Sj).  garhitl<h\  lo  sift,  garhiHo^  a  coarse  sieve; 
Ar.  gharhlty  a  wievo.J  To  pick  out  or  separate  sucii  j)arts 
from  a  whole  as  may  servo  a  i)urpo8o;  to  destroy  or 
mutilate  by  picking  out ;  as,  i\ garbled  version  of  a  story. 

Gar'l>lei%  n.  One  who  garlhes;  one  who  picks  out  or 
selects  to  serv«*  a  purpose;  us,  a  garbin'  of  quotations. 

Gar'bloN,  n.  pi.  Tlie  dusty  refuse  matter  of  drugs, 
spices,  Ac.  , 

Oar'board*  Cjlar'bol,  n.  {Naut.)  The  first  plank 
fastened  on  thr*  out>i«lu  of  a  ship's  keel. 

Oar'board-i^trakc,  n.  {yaut.)  The  strake  of  plank 
ill  the  bott«im  that  is  wrought  into  the  rabbet  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship. 

Garcia  itiver,  (gar-see'a^)  in  Ca/f/ornm,  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  .Mendocino  co. 

Gar>iaM«  Lasso,  or  (Jarcilaso  de  l\  Veoa,  called  the 
Prince  of  Spanish  l*oets.  B.  at  Ti>U*<Io,  in  He  was 

early  distingui.she<l  for  his  wit  and  lam-y,  wnde  several 
l)athetic  pastorals  and  sonnets,  and  did  much  towards 
uprooting  that  taste  for  honil>ast,  which,  at  the  period 
in  which  he  fionrished,  disfigured  the  productions  of  his 
countrymen.  G.  followed  {he  profession  of  arms,  and 
attended  Charle.s  V.  in  many  of  his  expeditions,  and  fell 
in  battle,  in 

Garcila'jsixlo  la  Veg'a.  surnanied  The  Inca,  because 
by  his  mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  Peru,  was  b.  at  Cuzco,  in  that  country,  in  1530. 
Philip  U.,  dreading  the  influence  of  (x.  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  summoned  him  to  Spain,  where  he  n.  He  wrote 
a  IIi»tnrn  of  PerUy  and  also  a  History  of  Florida. 

Garciiiia.  {gar-sin’e  ct,)  n.  [In  honor  of  Dr.  Garcin.  an 
Oriental  traveller.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  G'o/it- 
fertp.  Tlie  species  G.  inangortaua^  a  nativoof  Malacca, 
produces  the  Mangosteen,  which  is  reputed  to  he  the 
most  flelicious  of  all  fruits.  G.  cornea^  kydiana^  and 
ptdnncnlafa  yield  Iruits  of  a  similar  character,  but 
much  inferior.  The  seeds  of  G.  pur}>urra,  upon  being 
boiled  in  water,  yield  a  concrete  oil  called  hokum  butler^ 
or  oil  of  inangobteen.  It  is  very  useful  as  an  a])plication 
to  chap])e(i  hands.aiul  has  heen  recently  imported  into 
this  country.  One  or  more  species  of  this  genus  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  yield  our  commercial  and  oflicinal  ganihoge, 
which  is  brought  from  Siam  in  cylinders,  either  S(did  or 
hollow,  and  in  large  cakes  or  amorphous  masses.  The 
pipe,  or  roll  gainliogo,  is  the  finest  kind,  lu  metlicine, 
gamlioge  is  used  as  an  active  hyilragoguo  nial  drastic 
jiurgative.  In  over-doses  it  acts  jus  an  acriil  pojson.  In 
tlie  arts  it  is  min  h  emi)loyed  jis  a  w.iter-color,  and  to  give 
a  gohh'U  tint  to  lacquer-varnish  for  brass-work. 

GartI,  a  dept,  of  France,  in  the  S.  part  of  that  country, 
formerly  comprised  in  the  prov,  lainguedoc;  between 
Ljit.  4.30  27'  and  44°  27'  N.,  and  Lon.  3°  17'  and  4°  .50'  E. ; 
hiiving  N.  the  dopts.  Lozere  and  Ardeche;  E.  the  Rhone, 
sepaniting  it  from  Vancluseand  Itoiiches-du-Hhone  ;  W. 
Aveyrun;  and  S.  Ilerault,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Isle  de  Camargne.  Area^  583,556  hectares.  Desc.  The 
N.  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  r:imific;itionsof  the  Ce- 
vcimes  range,  the  general  slope  of  the  dept,  being  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  which  latter  part  of  its  surface  there  is 
a  con.siderable  extent  of  level  country,  with  numerous 
and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.  Rivers.  Oard,  Ceze, 
Yidourle.  Clitn.  For  the  most  jiart  hot  and  dry,  with 
occasional  siroccos.  Soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Cereals,  po- 
tatoe.H,  chestnuts,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  mulberry  is  large¬ 
ly  cultivated.  Much  wool  is  jiroduced.  Min.  Iron  and 
coal  are  abundant;  argentiferous  lead,  antimony,  zinc, 
and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt 
marshes  on  the  cojist.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
len  fabrics,  hats,  paper,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  earthen¬ 
ware,  &c.  Chief  towns.  Ninies  (the  cap.),  Alais,  Uzes, 
ami  liO  Vigan.  Pop.  464,317. 

Gar<k  or  Gar«roii«  a  river  of  France,  which  tniverses 
the  centre  of  the  dept.  Oard,  and  after  a  course  of  56 
m.  falls  into  the  Rhone,  5  m.  from  Tarascon. 

Gar4l«  (Font  du,)  in  France.  See  Aqueduct. 

Garda,  (Lake  of.)  (jiuc.  Lacu.s  Benacus.,)  a  famous  lake 
of  N.  Italy,  hounded  by  the  pruvs.  of  Mjintiia,  Brescia, 
ami  Verona,  and  the  circle  of  Koveredo  in  the  Tyrol. 
From  I’e-schiera  at  its  S.E.  extremity  (15  m.  W.of  Verona) 
it  stretches  N.N.E.  to  Riva,  a  distiinco  of  aht.  35  m.  Its 
lower  or  S.  portion  is  abt.  12  rn.  across  where  broadest; 
but  its  upper  or  N.  portion  is  not  more  than  from  3  to 
4  m.  across.  It  is  everywhere  enclosed  by  mmifications 
of  the  Alps,  except  on  the  S.,  where  the  luxuriant  plain 
jiresents  ji  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent  nioiin- 
tain  scenery  that  closes  round  its  upper  waters.  The 
surface  of  this  lake  is  at  an  elevjition  of  sibt.  3-0  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  generally  deep;  its  wjiters  are 
remarkably  pure  and  limpid  ;  and  it  is  well  stocked  with 
fi{:h.  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Miucio, 
which  issues  from  it  at  Feschiera.  A  great  number  <*f 
towns,  villages,  Ac.,  are  built  upon  its  banks,  of  which 
the  principal,  besides  Feschieni.  are  Desenzano,  Salo, 
Gsirgaiio,  Kiva,  ami  Garda.  The  greater  number  of 
these  places  have  safe  and  commodious  harbors,  and  a 
g(K)d  deal  of  tr;uie  is  caiTi<“d  on  uiion  the  lake. 

Gardai'a,  or  Gliardoi'a.  a  wjilled  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  Sjilnira  desert.  Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  fire-arms, 
and  giinpowiler.  Pop.  Unascertained.  Lat.  31^^  68' N., 
Lon.  '2P  50'  E. 

Gard'aiAt,  a.  [From  ¥t.  garder."]  (ITer.)  Apjdied  to 
an  animal  when  repre.'^ented  full-faced,  and  looking  for¬ 
ward.  —  See  Fassant-Oardant. 

Gar<lolo'{fon,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  30  m.  N.N. 

W.  <if  Magdeburg.  Pop.  abt.  6,500. 

Garde  Nalioiiule*  [Fr.]  See  National  Guard. 

Garden,  (i7drW?i,)  n.  [Qcr.garten;  Dnw.  giiirde  ; 
ge.ard  ;  Vr.Jardin.]  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  cultivsition  of  herbs  and  plants,  fruits 
and  flowers. 


— A  rich,  fruitful,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country; 
a  delightful  phice. 

“  I  am  .arrived  from  fruitful  I.onibardy, 

The  plcasuut  yarden  of  grout  liuly.”  Shake. 

Kitchen  garden,  a  giir<len  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  vegetables,  herbs,  Ac.,  for  kitchen-use. 

— v.n.  To  l:iy  out  a  garden  ;  to  cullivjite  a  garden  ;  to  labor 
at  gardening;  to  i)r;ictiso  floriculture,  horticulture,  Ac. 

— V.  a.  To  cultivate,  as  a  garden. 

Gar'den-onsiMt*?  An  apparatus  used  for  watering 
gardens. 

Gardener,  (gdr'dn-er,)  n.  One  who  gardens ;  one  whose 
occupjitioii  is  to  lay  out,  tend,  and  dress  a  garden;  a  hor¬ 
ticulturist. 

Gar'den-tioiise.  71.  An  arbor;  a  summer-house. 

— A  privy;  a  iieeessiiry.  (Used  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union.) — 

Garde'iiia.  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  the  ord.  Cinchonacat. 
From  the  Iruits  of  G.grandiJloia,Jiorida,iun\  radicuns, 
beautiful  yellow  dyes  are  prepared,  which  are  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  China  jiml  Jjipjin.  Many  species  are  la- 
vorites  in  our  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  tube  much  huger  tlian  the  calyx 
The  truit  is  a  berry  crowned  with  thecalyx.  Tht*  genus 
Wiis  named  alter  Dr.  Garden,  of  Charleston,  Soutii  Caro- 
Umi,  who  corresponded  with  LimuTus. 

Gar'detiin^^',  o.  The  act  of  la\ing  out  and  cultivating 
pieces  of  ground,  geiiendly  of  limited  extent,  and  incloseil 
ibr  the  purpo.se  of  rearing  vegetjildes,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
As  an  art  of  design  or  taste,  gardening  is  of  very  ancient 
djite,  and  with  the  excei>tion  of  certain  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  glass-houses,  Ac.,  was  in  a  liigh  state  of 
pertection  two  thoussind  years  ago.  The  earliest  gardens 
of  whi*.h  there  is  any  account  are  those  of  Solomon, 
which  are  described  as  having  been  of  qiia<lrungular 
form, surrounded  1'^ liigh  walls.  They  coiitainetl  aviiu  ies, 
wells,  and  streams  of  water.  The  gardens  of  Cyrus  and 
other  Ferjsian  inoimrchs  were  of  grcjit  extent,  and  gen¬ 
erally  laid  out  in  romantic  sitmitions.  They  were  also 
distinguished  for  the  great  diver.'-ity  of  their  uses  and 
products.  The  first  allusion  to  terraces  in  gardens  is  to 
he  found  in  the  descrijition  of  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardi’ixs  of  Babylon.  Although  Iloiaalotiis  and  others 
do  not  mention  it  in  their  (lescriplions,  there  is  little 
doubt  tliat  these  tcrnices  were  decorated  with  vjises, 
parapets,  Ac.  Mo.st  of  the  elements  of  a  modern  archi¬ 
tectural  garden  are  alluded  to  in  connection  wiih  those 
of  Babylon.  The  terraces  are  described  as  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  groves,  containing  fountains,  seats,  parterres, 
and  hanqueting-rooms,  and  as  conilnning  tlio  minute 
beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage  with  inasj-es  of  light  and 
siuide  and  extensive  prospects.  The  grove  of  Orontes, 
described  by  Strabo,  must  be  regarded  as  a  park  or  large 
garden  in  the  pictnrestine  stylo:  it  was  nine  miles  in 
circumference.  In  ancient  Greece,  gardening  wjim  rather 
a  neglected  art  at  first,  but  in  process  of  time  great  ad¬ 
vance  was  made.  The  vale  of  Tempe,  the  Academus  at 
Athens,  and  other  imblic  gjirdens,  were  extremely  ele- 
gjint,  and  were  ornamented  with  temples,  altars,  tombs, 
statues,  monuments, and  towers.  On  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate,  the  chief  qmilities  required  in  a 
garden  were  shside,  coolness,  fresh  breezes,  fragrance, 
and  repose.  The  Greeks  (x>piod  their  gardening  from 
the  Persians;  and  the  Ronuins,  in  their  turn,  copied  tlnit 
of  the  Greeks.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  style  of 
Roman  gardening:  the  vjist  edifices  projecting  into  the 
sea,  jiiul  the  immense  artificial  elevations,  are  apparently 
ridiculed  by  Cicero  and  Y’arro.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cultivation  of  odoriferous  trees  and  jdants  be¬ 
gan  to  be  attended  to;  and  the  planting  of  trees  adjoin¬ 
ing  each  other,  whose  odors  assimilated,  was  then  as 
much  a  study  with  the  gardener  as  the  luirmonious 
blending  of  colors  at  the  present  day.  The  early  Fren«  h 
and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening  were  evidently  adopted 
from  the  description  of  Pliny's  garden.  On  this  subject 
Loudon  remarks:  “Tho  terraces  adjoining  the  house, 
the  lawn  declining  from  tlience,  the  little  flower-giirden 
with  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  the  walks  bordered  with 
box,  and  the  trees  shejvreil  into  whimsical  artificial 
forms  —  together  with  the  fountJiins.  alcoves,  and  sum¬ 
mer- honse.-!,tnrm  a  resemblance  too  striking  to  bear  dis¬ 
pute.”  Tho  ii.se  of  glass  in  the  ci*nHtniction  of  conser¬ 
vatories  was  early  known  to  tho  Greeks  and  Romans: 
and  the  “Gardens  of  Adonis,”  mentioned  by  some  of 
their  most  eminent  authors,  were  probably  of  this  kind. 
It  is  said  that  in  them  were  to  he  seen  n«re  trees  from 
India  and  China,  the  myrtle  ami  crocus  in  flower,  and 
thecinuanion  and  fninkincense  trees  covered  with  leaves. 
Cucumbers  Mere  also  grown  there  all  tho  year  round. 
The  use  of  liot  water  in  forcing  vegetables  Mas  also  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  time.  Gardening,  like  all  the  other 
arts,  languished  during  the  ilark  ages,  but  M-ith  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  ami  the 
Reformation,  it  began  again  to  flourish.  Tlie  art  was 
revived  and  patronized  by  tho  family  of  tho  Medici  in 
Italy;  and  their  gardens,  whicli  were  of  the  geometric 
and  architectural  style,  long  served  as  mmlels  for  most 
of  Europe.  It  continmMi  to  he  imitated  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Britain,  until  tlie  introilnction  of  the  English 
or  natural  style.  In  garden  architecture  very  little 
progress,  as  far  as  hot-houses  are  concerned,  has  been 
made  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  M-armth  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  rendering  them  all  Imt  useless.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  jilant-houses  in  many  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  French  and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening  resemble  each 
other  closely  :  symmetry  and  profuse  ornament  are  the 
characteristics  of  both.  The  Dutch  style  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  m  here  there  are 
no  inequalities  of  surface  na  in  England.  The  French 
style  seems  to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
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century,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  The  most  cele- 
bnited  gardener  of  the  peritid  was  Le  Notre.  Mho  laid 
out  the  famous  gardens  of  Versailles.  Le  Notre's  style 
Bjiread  rapidly  into  otlier  cuiintries,  and  M-as  extensively 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  first  el  ection  of  hot-houses 
in  I’ ranee  oct  urred  toM'ard  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  M.  Fagon,  in  the  Jjirdin  des  Fbintes.  The  first 
inagnilicent  attempt  at  hot-huuse  building  was  that  of 
Francis  I.,  of  Austria,  in  1753.  They  wen*  in  five  ranges, 
extending  altogether  to  the  length  of  1,290  feet,  many 
of  them  being  30  feet  high.  From  about  17<  0.  landscape 
gardening,  |ind  the  adoption  of  the  English  style,  rap¬ 
idly  ^p^ea<l  into  France,  Germany,  and  Rii>.sia,  mIutc  it 
still  prevails.  The  art  of  cultivating  floMers  and  fruits 
in  gardening  Mill  he  found  more  particularly  described 
under  the  art.  Horticui  tuke.  See  alsoGRAHiNG,  Green- 
HOUS",  IIOT-IIOUSE,  IIOT-BED,  StOVE,  Ac. 

Gstr'(loii«  in  Michigan,  a  post-oftice  of  Delta  co. 

4iinr'Uoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Athens  c<*. 

Gar'<l<*ii  C'ily,  in  Mhinesota.  a  post-village  of  Blue 
Earth  co.,  aht.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

Gar'doii  i'otfajre,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Fuljiski  co. 

Gar'<ioii  Grovo,  in  }owa,a  post-village  ami  toMn- 
sliip  of  Decatur  co..  abt.  50  ni.  S.  of  Fort  Dcs  Moines; 
pop.  of  toMuiship  746. 

Oar^dcii  or  Buache,  an  island  of  M*.  Austra¬ 

lia,  co.  of  Ferlh,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  5  m.  from  the 
mainland:  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  6  miles;  average 
breadth, 1  in. 

Gar'cionlosu^,  a.  Not  possessing  a  garden. 

Gar'doii-iiioiild,  n.  Rich  earth,  or  mould,  fit  and 
suitable  tor  a  garden. 

Gar'<loii  Plain,  in  PHnois,  a  post-village  of  M  hite- 
eides  co.,  abt.  95  in.  N.N.M’.  of  Peoria. 

Gar'don-plot,  n.  A  plot  formed  Mhen  planting  a 
garden. 

Gar'deii  Prairio,  in  Rlinois^a  P.  0.  of  Boone  co. 

Gar'doii  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of 
Blue  Earth  co. 

Gar'cleii-t^taiid^  n.  A  stand  for  holding  flower-pots 
in  a  garden. 

Gar'don-Mtiiir,  n.  A  colloquialism  for  vegetables, 
herbs,  Ac.,  groM  ii  in  a  garden  for  culinary  use. 

Gar'<leil  Valley,  in  California,  a  village  of  El  Do¬ 
rado  CO.,  abt.  11  m.  N.  of  Flacerville. 

Gar'den  Valley,  in  y’lea-a.?,  a  pc>st-office  of  Smith  co. 

Garden  Valley,  in  DV.w/ns/w,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

Gar'«lenville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Gar'denville.  in  /^ennsylronio,  a  F.  0-  of  Burks  co. 

Gar'diner,  STr.PiuN,  a  cGebrated  English  j)relatearid 
statesman,  n.  at  Bury  8t.  EclmniKl's.  in  Suffolk,  14S3,  m'hs 
the  illegitimate  smi  of  Dr.  M'oodvilh-,  bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  brother  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  EdMaid  IV. 
He  M-as  educated  at  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge:  from 
Mhence  he  Merit  into  the  family  <»f  the  buke  of  Norfolk, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  Cjtrdinal  M  oisey.  mIio  made 
him  his  secretary.  In  this  situation  he  acquired  the 
confiilence  of  Henry  VIII,.  to  M  hom  he  Mas  serviceable 
in  procuring  his  divorce  from  Queen  Cjttharine;  he  also 
defeniled  tho  king's  supremacy,  and  for  these  services 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  after  pro¬ 
moted  to  tho  see  of  Manchester.  G.  drew  np  nrticlea 
accusing  Henry’s  last  queen,  Catharine  Farr,  of  heresy  ; 
but  the  queen  avoided  the  storm,  and  he  fell  into  dis¬ 
grace.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  opposed  tlie 
Refiirmation,  and  m'jis  committed  first  to  the  Fleet,  and 
afterwanls  to  the  Tower,  where  he  M'as  a  prisoner  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  He  M-as  also  deprived 
of  iiis  bishopric;  but  on  the  accession  nf  Mary  he  Mas 
restored  to  his  see,  and  ajipointed  Chancellor  <»f  Eng¬ 
land.  D.  1555.  He  Mas  a  learned  man,  but  artful,  dis¬ 
sembling.  ambitious,  ami  proud. 

Gnr'iliiior,  in  Maine,  a  city  of  Kennebec  co.,  on  the 
Cobbessecontec  River,  abt.  7  m  S.  of  Augusta.  The 
rivi-r  here  has  a  succession  of  falls  Mhich  afford  con- 
sitlerublo  M'jiter-poM'er.  Mmiu  f.  Paper.  Mo«)lleTi  goials, 
fl«'ur,  mai’hinery,  leather,  lumber.  Ac.  'J  in-  cif>  is  m'cU 
iaiilt,  and  has  every  faciliry  for  an  extensive  trade.  In 
N.  J’,a  twp.  of  Ulster  co.;  111  Oregon,  a  p.-v.  of  Douglas 
CO.,  on  tlie  Umpqua  River, — <aHr'<liiier*K  Bay,  in 
N.  Y.,  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  Long  Dland. — Gar'4l  i  nor*N 
I<4laii4l,  in  N.  Y.,  between  Gardiner's  Hay  and  the 
ocean  ;  area,  abt.  4  sq.  ni. — Gardner,  see  p.  1146. 

Gar'tly  loo,  n.  [Fr.  gore  Veau,  beware  of  the  M-ntor.]  .4 
common  cry,  in  former  days,  of  the  dM’ellers  in  the  high 
flats  of  the  houses  of  Edinburgh,  Mho  M’ere  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  nrino,  slops,  Ac.,  out  of  the  M  imloM’. 

Gar'IieBl,  James  Abraham,  an  .American  soldier  and 
statesman,  B.  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  19.  1831,  of 
New  England  ancestry, graduated  from  M  illiams  College, 
Mass.,  in  1K.*,6,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  law.  In 
1856-60  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  in  Isfil  en¬ 
tered  the  army  a.s  Col  of  the  42d  0.  Vol ,  and  made  Brig- 
adier-fieneral  in  1862.  In  18G3  Mas  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Gen.  Kosecrans,  and  served  with  him  up  to  the 
battle  of  Chickamaiiga;  for  gallantry  in  this  action  he 
was  promoted  to  Major-General  of  Volunteers  (Sept.  19, 
18f>3).  He  resigned  trom  the  army  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
3Sth  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  M’as  placed  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
Congress  up  to  1880,  and  upon  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittees  ami  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  >Iilitary 
Affairs,  and  also  as  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
In  1880  he  m'os  eh-cted  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  June  8,  1880,  selected  as  the  ueminee  of  the 
Republican  party  for  Fresidentof  tlie  U.S.  On  the35th 
ballot,  the  vote  stood,  Grant,  313;  Blaine,  267;  Sherman, 
lOl ;  Garfield,  50,  besides  other  scattering  votes.  On  the 
36th  ballot,  the  vote  counted  399  for  Garfield,  M’hich  gave 
him  the  nomination.  G.  received  the  degree  of  LL.l). 
from  Williams  College  in  1872;  he  is  represented  as  u 
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man  of  superior  culture,  a  close  student,  and  a  cood 
linguist. 

Ghi*  n.  (Zool.)  The  rnmnion  luinie  o{ BeWma,^  gen 

of  ahdnitjiunl  MalacoptiTV ;:ii Ml's  t'lshes.  fi  in.  Scf-wbfrt'soci^ 
diBy  iiicliulitig  the  Green  hone,  M  ac  k  erel -a  uide,  Sea- needle. 
&c.  It  general- 
ly  precedes  the 
mackerel  in 
their  annual 
visit  to  shalldw 
water  for  the 
p  u  r  pose  o  f 
sp'uvning.  It 
is  from  20  to  24 
in.  in  length, 
with  long,  nar¬ 
row,  bcak-like  1118.  —  oar-fish. 

snout,  the  un¬ 
der  jaw  projecting  ;  tin*  teeth  are  nnnn*rons  and  minute, 
the  eyes  large;  the  dorsal  and  uiml  tins  opposite  each 
other ;  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  small :  an<l  tlie  tail  eon- 
siderably  forked.  Tljo  upper  jiart  of  tlie  head  and  back 
is  of  a  dark  green  Inn*,  tin?  siih's  paler,  and  the  belly  a 
silvery  white.  It  is  a  very  vivacions  fish,  ainl  seizes  tlie 
bait  witli  uviility.  The  lleslj  of  ilie  G.  has  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  mackerel,  but  is  iin)ro  dry ;  and  the  bones  are 
green. 

Gar';ial  iKP.  r.  a.  To  gargle. 

Gar';;'aiie3',  n.  {Znol.)  qufrqtifAxUay  a  species  of 

duck. 

Gar;;a'iio,  a  town  t)f  N.  Italy,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
24  m.  from  Brescia;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Oar'^^'ar iHin,  n.  [  Fr.  qurgorismt ;  Gr.  gargarismos.] 
{M*zd.)  A  wasli  tor  the  throat;  a  Gargle,  q.  r. 

Gai*';farus,  a  mountain  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
10  m.  fnnu  Adraniytl.  forming  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  Mt.  Ida  ridge.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  zones; 
the  first  consisting  of  cultivated  land,  the  second  of 
forests,  and  thothinl  of  snow. 

Oar';;'Ot«  Gar'^jit,  n.  A  disease  occurring  in  the 
»»dders  i*f  cow>i.  —  A  distemper  found  among  hogs,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  hanging  <lown  of  the  head, 
moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  apjjetite.  —  Mtn'timtr. 
(Written  also  Gvrool). 

n.  «listeniper  affecting  the  heads  of  geese. 

Garb'll*,  t’.  rt.  (Fr.  gitrgouiU^Ty  to  dabble,  tot 

paddle,  from  !/«t.  gurgnUoy  the  gullet;  Gv.  gargareon.l 
formerl  from  the  sound.]  To  w.asli,  as  the  throat  and 
mouth,  witli  a  liipiid  preparation,  which  is  kept  from 
desceinling  into  the  stomach  hya  gen  lie  expiration  of  air. 

— n.  iM’d.)  A  lotion  or  wa'<h  for  the  throat.  It  is  used 
by  tjiking  a  mouthful  of  the  ll«iui«i.  and  then  throwing 
back  the  hea<l,  by  which  it  is  passe-il  into  the  throat, 
where,  by  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  it  is  agitated 
and  made  to  wash  all  i)arts  of  tlie  inner  surface.  Gar¬ 
gles  are  extremely  inefiil  In  various  diseases  of  the 
throat,  and  dilTer  in  their  composition  according  to  tin* 
purpose  which  they  areintemled  to  serve.  In  order  to 
allay  iiifl  irnmatlon  or  redui*e  swelling,  warm  water  with 
a  little  vinegar  i.s  the  best  that  can  bo  used.  When  a 
stimulating  effect  is  re<iuired.  a  mixture  of  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  port  wine,  and  tincture  of  capsicum,  to 
promote  suppuration,  or  barley-water  and  infusion  of  lin¬ 
seed  us4*d  warm  ;  and,  as  a  pure  astringent,  a  de<;oction  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  alum  orliorax,  will  be  found  useful. 

Gar'^i’Ol,  n.  \  disease  among  swine.  See  G.arqet. 

Gar'g’oy lo,  Gur'sfoy Je.  [Yr.  gargnnW^.]  (Arch.) 
An  ornamental  spout  projecting  below  the  battlements 
of  a  tower  or 
the  parapets  of 
a  wall,  through 
which  the  rain 
that  f.illsun  the 
roof  is  discharg¬ 
ed  at  a  little 
distance  be¬ 
yond  the  face  of 
tlie  wall.  The 
gargoyle  forms 
a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  in  Gotiiic 
archite  c  t  u  r  e, 
being  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  burn 
of  a  dragon,  or 
lion,  nr  some 
heraldic  mon¬ 
ster,  and  8(>m<^- 
times  a  gro- 
tewqne  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the 
human  face  and  figure.  It  was  introduced  to  mask  the 
unsightly  app'-ar.inceof  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe  sticking 
out  of  the  Wall,  tlie  pipe  being  passed  through  a  block 
of  stone,  which  wiw  subsequently  carved  into  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  general  character  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  building. 

Gar'tf:yle.  u.  (Arch.)  SeeG\RO0YLE. 

Garibar^li,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  partisan-general  andi 
patriot,  WHS  B.  at  Nice,  of  poor  parents,  July  22,  1SU7. 
Being  fbinl  of  the  sea,  lie  maile  Bi*vera!  voyages  in  early 
youth,  and  in  1S32,  heconiing  implicated  with  Maz/ini 
in  a  conspiracy  against  (^liarli's  .Mb«*rt,  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  lie  was  compelled  to  quit  his  country.  Two 
years  afterwards,  ho  became  again  involved  in  political 
troubles,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  f«»r 
an  attempt  to  subvert  the  existing  government.  He 
escaped  to  France,  and  landing  at  Marseilles,  there  sig¬ 
nalized  liimself  by  his  devoted  attention  to  the  patients 
of  a  cholera  hospital,  wlioni  the  nurses  had  deserted. 
Thence  he  sailed  in  uii  Egyptian  corvette,  and  offered 
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his  services  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis;  but  the  life  in  that 
service  not  being  stirring  enougli  for  his  active  ami  in¬ 
trepid  spirit,  he  sailed  for  Soutli  America,  in  1836,  and 
fought  for  the  republic  of  Uio  Grande,  then  at  war  with 
Brazil.  G.  coinmanded  a  vessel  of  30  tons,  with  16  men, 
and  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Gualagnay,  upon 
trying  to  escape,  exjKTieiiced  the  most  cruel  trealmenl. 
Alter  effecting  his  liberation,  he  again  fought  tor  Uio 
Grande,  and,  attended  by  bis  devoted  wife  Anita,  pas.sed 
through  tlie  extremes  of  jieril  and  privation.  G.  next 
commanded  an  Italian  legion  of  800  men  against  Kosas, 
Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Salto  Sant’  Antonio.  In  1847,  on  hearing  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  I’ins  IX.  to  the  Pontificate,  G.  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Charles  Albert,  an<l  upon  the  latter's  declining 
them,  he  transferred,  in  1848,  the  offer  to  tlie  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  then  sitting  in  Borne.  Tiiere  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  ainl  distinguislieil  liimself  in 
the  very  thicke.st  of  tlie  struggle  W’hen  that  city  was 
st<?rmed  by  tlie  French  troops.  On  the  entry  of  the 
latter,  G.  fled,  liotly  pur^msl  by  French  and  .Austrian 
cavalry.  During  tlie  terrible  time  whieh  followed.  G. 
was  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast:  he  lost  his  brave 
wife,  who  sunk  down  by  his  side  overcome  with  the  t'T- 
rors  and  hardships  she  had  endured.  G.  eventually 
succeeded  in  making  his  es<‘npo  to  theU.  States,  where 
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he  settled  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  as  a  soap  and  candle 
inaniifacturtM',  In  1854  lie  visited  England,  and  was 
jiresented  with  a  sword  of  honor  by  the  citizens  of 
Newcastle -on- Tyne.  He  afterwards  settloil  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Caprera,  adjoining  that  of  Sardinia,  in 
tlie  -Mediterranean,  where  he  commenced  to  practise  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  ganieiiing  with  great  suc- 
ce.ss.  On  tin?  bi«*aking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Italy  against  Austria  in  1859,  wliich  resulted  in  the 
cession  of  lv<»mbardy  and  Ven(?tia  to  Italy.  G.  organized 
a  volunteer  force  of  17,000  men,  called  tlie  Ojcciutori 
deir  A/yn' ( “  Cliasseiirs  of  the  Alps"),  with  which  he 
cobperatod  with  the  regular  army  of  his  countrymen, 
forming  its  flying  column  of  tirailleurs.  At  the  head 
of  this  force,  G.  louglit  in  the  battles  of  Varese.  Camer- 
lato,  Como,  Brescia,  Magenta,  Montebello,  Solferino,  Ac. 
Next  year  (ISCO),  G.  fitted  out  a  small  expedition,  with 
funds  snbscribetl  by  his  English  admirers,  and  landing 
at  Marsala,  Sicily,  in  May,  took  Palermo,  ami  after  sev¬ 
eral  engagements  with  the  Neapolitan  troops  drove 
them  out  of  the  i.slund.  Following  up  his  success,  with 
a  largely  increased  force,  Gen.  G.  marched  on  to  Gaeta, 
meeting  there  Victor  Emanuel,  whom  he  saluted  as 
“  King  of  Italy,"  and  with  him  entered  Naples  in  tri¬ 
umph.  After  the  fall  of  Gaeta  ami  Capua,  and  the 
full  accompli.shmeiit  of  his  great  design  in  uniting  Italy 
umler  one  constitutional  monarch,  Gen.  G.y  refusing  all 
honors  and  rewards,  and  jioor  as  when  he  set  <»nt,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  humble  islaml-home  at  Caprera.  His  insu¬ 
lar  retirement  was  not.  however,  of  long  iluration.  In 
lS»i2  ho  published  at  Palermo  an  iiiflammat(»ry  aildress 
to  tlio  Hungarian  people,  inciting  them  to  revolt;  Gen. 
Klapka,  and  others  of  his  jinlicimis  friends,  endeavored, 
but  without  success,  to  restrain  him  from  what  they 
well  deemed  to  be  a  Quixotic  enterprise.  In  August  of 
that  year,  Gen.  G.,  at  tlie  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers 
(inclmling  •  a  number  of  eiitliusiastic  Englishmen ), 
crossed  in  two  French  steamers  from  Catania  to  Melita, 
a  small  port  on  the  Calabrian  coast.  They  were  fol- 
low’cd  by  a  strong  body  of  the  royal  troops  under  Col. 
Pallavicini,  and  were  attacked  on  the  mountain  plateau 
of  Asiiromonte,  when  they  surrendered,  G.  himself 
being  severely  wounded  by  a  rifle-bnllttt  in  the  ankle. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Spezia,  where  the  bullet  was  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  wound, however, coutimiedasourcool  pain¬ 
ful  annoyance.  Though  guilty  of  de  facto  treason,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  king  on  account  of  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  in  18f0,  and 
returned  to  Caprera.  lii  1864,  Gen.  visited  London, 
where  he  received  an  ovation  from  the  people  which  al¬ 
most  amounted  to  delirium.  During  the  Aiistro-Prussian 
campaign  of  1866,  G.  again  took  the  field,  was  engaged  in 
operations  in  the  Tyrol,  sustained  a  severe  repulse  from 
the  Austrians,  July  22,  and  retired  upon  the  Soro.  This 
reverse  he  refrieviMl  next  day,  and  was  preparing  to  ad¬ 
vance  when  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  fall 
of  1867,  a  body  of  Italian  volunteers  under  G.'s  com¬ 
mand,  who  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Rome,  w'ere 
defeated  at  Mentana.  Nov.  3,  G.  has  since  lived  in  close 
retirement  at  Caprera,  devoting  himself,  like  another 
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Cincinnatus,  to  the  cultivation  of  liis  farm.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1869  a  novel  i-ntilled  The  Jtule  of  the  Monk. 
In  1875,  upon  l»eiiig  eh*ctcd  to  the  Italian  parliament, 
G.  took  up  liis  re.si'leiice  in  Home,  where  he  had  in¬ 
troduced  u  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Campagna. 

Gnriep  (gu~recp'y)  in  S.  Atrica.  See  Orange  Rivj  r. 

Gari$;'liaiio,  (ga-i'celri/a'noy)  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  which, 
after  a  course  of  75  m.,  tails  into  the  Mediterninean,  10 
in.  from  Gaeta. 

Gar'inli,  a.  [I8ee  G^irish.)  Showy ;  glaring;  dazzling; 
ostentatious  in  light  and  color;  a^,  •  tlie  garish  sun.” 
(Shaks.) —  Flighty;  extravagantly  gay. 

(■ar'isliiio.SH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gnri.sh. 

Gar'lancl,  n.  [Vr.  guirluynir ;  li.  ghirhinda  ;  Sp. 
naltlUy  from  Lat.  gyros,  a  circle ;  Gr.  gnros,  a  ring,  a  cir¬ 
cle.]  A  circle,  wreath,  or  cliaplet,  made  of  branches  of 
flowers:  a  coronal ;  an  ornament  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves  intermixed. 

*■  The  sweetc-st  garland  to  the  gweetest  mild.”  —  Tickdl. 

—The  top:  the  principal  part :  tlie  thing  most  prized. 

(Arch.)  A  sculptured  representation  of  a  wreath  or 
coronal. 

— A  collection  of  little  printed  pieces  of  prose  or  verse;  an 
anthology;  as,  “The  Trnelover’s  Garlavd.” 

(Xaut.)  A  netted  bag  with  a  hoop  to  widen  its  mouth, 
used  by  sailors  as  a  recepiacle  for  jirovisions. —  A  grom¬ 
met  or  lashing  for  a  mast. 

— V.  a.  To  deck  or  crown  with  a  garland  or  wreath. 

Garlaiici,  in  Alahama,  a  post-oftice  of  Bntjer  co. 

Garlnn<l«,  in  Maine.,  a  post-townsliip  of  I’enr»b.scet  co., 
iihont  75  Ill.  N.N.E.  of  Angusia  ;  J)f>p-  about  1,900. 

Gstrlnnd,  in  FrnnsyJt'ania,  a  jiost-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  50  III.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Gur'IaiicIlOKH,  a.  Having  no  garland. 

^■ar'laiiclvillc,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Jas- 
])er  co. 

Gar'Iasoo,  a  towui  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  24  m.  S.E. 
of  Novara.  Near  this  place  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
I’o,  when  invailiiig  Italy  in  1849. 

Gar'Iio,  n.  [A.S.  garlic,  or  garUac — gar,  a  lance,  and 
^•ac,  aleek.j  (Boi.)  See  Allium. 

Garlic,  (Oil  of,)??.  (Chrm.)  See  Ailyl. 

<Mar'licky9  a.  Having  the  nature  of  garlic ;  containing 
garlic. 

Gar'Iio-pcar'trec,  ti.  (Bot.)  Oratfn'o  gynavdra, 
a  S.  Aiiiericaii  tree  of  the  order  Capparidacftr,  q.  v.  The 
bark  of  its  root  blisters  like  cantharides. 

Gar'IiCMtOYVii,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  at 
the  head  of  a  Biiiall  bay,  W.  coast  of  Wigtown  Bay  ;  pop. 
1,100. 

Gar'maiia,  or  fjlaroni'iia.an  island  (-ff  the  const  of 
(jralway,  Ireland,  about  0  m  N.K.  ol  S.  Arran  Isles, 

Gar'innn*H  Ulills^  in  J*eiiusyh'ania,  a  post-office  of 
Caini  ria  co. 

Gar'ment*  [0.  Vw  gamemenf ;  Tv.  gnniiinevt — gar- 
nir.  to  deck,  to  furnish.]  Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a 
coat,  gown,  &c. 

—pt.  Clothing  in  general;  as,  cast-f<ff 

Gar'iiiciilcd,  a.  Wearing  a  gaiment.  (a.) 

Gar'iiioiitli«  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  at  the 
inontli  of  Hie  Spey,  35  m.  N  W.  of  Aberdeen,  and  7  N.E. 
of  Elgin  ;  pop.  897. 

Garnavil'lo*  or  Gnr'iinvillo.  in  /rueo,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  and  b)W  nship,  cap.  of  Cbi}  ton  co., about  45  m.  N.W 
of  Dubuque;  poj).  1.148. 

Grtr'ncr.  n.  [YT.grntier ;  Lat.  graraHa,  a  place  where 
corn  is  kept,  from  gravvin,  a  grain,  a  Miiall  kernel :  Sp. 
granCro.  See  Granary,]  A  granary  ;  a  place  for  storing 
grain. 

— V.  a.  'J’o  store  for  pre8er>ation,  ns  in  a  garner  or  granary. 

Gar'iiot.  V.  [Fr.  ^\.  gravata.  Ircm  the  resem¬ 

blance  of  its  small  red  crystals  to  the  seeds  of  the  j>ome- 
graiiate.]  (Min)  A  mineml.  of  wliicb  tlnre  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  silicates  ot  different  ba^es. 
Crystals,  rhombic  dodecaliedra.  I.n.‘<tre,  vitreous.  Color, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  white,  green,  black,  varying  with 
the  compositions.  The  following  varieties  or  sub-species 
are  named:  Grossnlarite  (q.  r.\  or  linie-alnmina  G.; 
1‘n  rope  (q.  r.\  or  nnign<*s!a-alnniina  G.;  Almandjtei^. 
1’.  >,  or  iron-alninina  G. :  Spe.ssartite  (q.  t^^,  or  inaiiganese- 
alnmina  G.:  Andrailite,  or  lime-iron  G. ;  Bi edbergite, 
or  linie-inagnesia  G.:  and  Onvarovite  r  .or  lime- 
chrome  G.  Sp.  gr.  3'lf-43.  In  jewelry,  tli*^  lighter, 
clear  garnets  are  often  called  hyacinths.  The  deep  and 
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1.  a  detached  crystal ,  2.  portion  of  rock  with  imbedded  crystals, 
clear  red,  like  Burgundy  wine  in  shade,  is  the  true  JU6»- 
cions  6’,  which  i.s  citlier  pyrope or alniandite.  The  Latin 
name  cart  unrvhis,  from  carho,  coal. alludes  to  llie  inter¬ 
nal  fire-like  cidor  and  reflection.  G.  is  found  very  com¬ 
mon  in  mica-schist,  gneiss,  cl  I  lorite-schist.syeni  tic  gneiss, 
and  hornbleinle.  Alst) in  granite,  syenite,  and  sometimes 
in  other  rocks.  G.  oi'curs  in  many  localities  in  this 
country,  Vniveri/.ed  <7.  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  emery  fiir  cutting  gems  and  poli>hing  metals  and 
stone.  See  Carbuncle,  Cinnamo.n-stone.  The  mineral 
leucite  (q-  sometimes  called  white  O.  The  Q.  can 
be  produced  artificially. 
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On  shipboard,  a  tackle  depending  from  the 
mainstay,  used  in  the  lioisting  in  and  out  of  the  cargo. 
iwarnoUrcroiiM,  a.  l»roduciive  of  garnets. 
Uar'netHville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Meade 
Co.,  ahout  30  in.  S.W.  of  Louisville. 

Oar'nelt^  in  A'an.vas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Anderson 
CO.,  ahout  50  in.  S.  of  Lawrence;  pop.  about  500. 
Oar'iiier-l*ag:^s,  Louis  A.ntoine,  a  Krencli  politician 
and  historian,  d.  1S03.  lie  was  a  commission-agent  in 
Paris  when  the  revolution  of  July,  ISJIO,  broke  out,  and 
played  a  ctuispicuous  part  at  the  barricades.  Being  suh- 
Hetpiently  elected  a  deputy,  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  on  the  *•  Left,”  occupying  himself  chiefly  with  finan¬ 
cial  ami  commercial  subjects.  G.'I*-  was  one  of  tlie 
leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  reform  baiiquets, 
wliich  precedetl  tlie  revolution  of  1818,  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  wiis  Ministerol  H- 
nance  under  the  Provisioi.al  government.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  a  financial  crisis,  and  intr<»- 
duced  several  important  reforms;  among  others,  the 
system  of  bonded  wandiouses  and  dock-warrants.  He 
was  electe<l  a  member  of  the  Kxecutivo  Commission, 
and  of  the  Legislative  AHsembly  in  1864.  G.-P-  is  tiie 

HUtlmr  of  L'Jlisifure  deAa  lUcoiuUon  <ir.  1848,  8  vols.  pub- 
in  1860-2,  and  a  continuation  in  1867.  D.  1878. 
Gtir'BiiHll,  V.  a.  [h'v.  yarnir,  to  ctpiip  with  necessaries; 
It.  guarnire,  to  furnish;  allied  t(j  A.  S.  gearwiay},  to  pre¬ 
pare.  SeeOEAR.J  To  adorn;  to  decorate  with  appen¬ 
dages  ;  to  set  off  with  accessories;  to  emhellish. 

“All  the  streets  were  garnished  with  the  citizens  In  their  liveries." 

Bacon. 

— To  ornament  or  emhellish,  ns  a  dish  with  something  en¬ 
circling  it;  as,  a  turkey  witli  sausage's. — To 

furnish,  as  a  fortified  position  with  troops.  —  To  equip 
with  fetters.  (Used  in  an  ironical  sense  ) 

— n.  Ornament;  decoration;  adventitious  embellishment. 

••  So  are  you  sweet 

Ev'n  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  hoy."—Shak*. 

{Cookery.)  Trimmings,  &c.,  strewed  round  or  upon  a 
dish  as  a  decoration  or  embellishment. 

— Fetters.  — An  entrance-fee  p  ad  by  a  prisoner  on  first 
entering  a  jail  to  those  already  incarcerated,  by  way  of 
premium  of  admi.ssiou  into  the  fraternity.  (Cant.) 

n.  {Lnw.)  person  who  has  money  or 
property  in  lus  possession  belonging  to  a  defendant, 
whicli  money  or  property  has  been  attached  in  his  liaiids, 
ami  who  has  had  noticeofaucli  attachment;  he  is  so  called 
because  he  lias  had  warning  or  notice  of  the  attacliineiit. 
From  tlie  time  of  tlie  notice,  the  G.  is  bound  to  keep 
the  prt>perty  in  his  hamls,  to  answer  the  plaintilT's 
claim,  until  the  attachment  is  dissolved,  or  he  is  other¬ 
wise  dischargetl. 

n.  Ornament;  embelli.shment ;  ns, 
''garm'shm'  ut  of  sculpture.’*  {Sir  If.  Wotton.)  —  A  fee. 

{Law.)  A  warning  to  any  one  for  his  appearance,  in  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  not  a  party,  for  the  information  of 
the  court  and  explaining  a  cause.  For  example,  iu  the 
practice  of  Pennsylvania,  when  an  attachment  issues 
against  a  di*htor,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff  a 
claim  due  by  a  thinl  person  to  such  debtor,  notice  is 
given  to  such  tliird  person,  which  notice  is  a  G.y  and  he 
is  calb-d  the  garnishee.  —  Bouvier. 

Oar'iiitliro,  n.  fFr.,  from  garnir.']  Decor.ative  accea- 
sorie.s;  ornamental  appendages;  embellishment;  furni¬ 
ture  ;  equipment ;  dress. 

••  Plain  sensse  without  the  garniture  of  show."— (rratwilZc. 

iu  Nnw  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  CO.,  about  40  in.  E.  of  Utica;  pop.  of  township 
about  1,'»00. 

— A  small  lake  in  Fulton  co. 

Garo;ra  i’rook,  in  New  York.,  enters  the  Mohawk 
River  in  Fulton  co.,  near  Fort  I’lain. 

Gar'on,  (ivk'rom,  or  Uer'on,  a  jiromontory  of  Ireland, 
in  co.  Antrim.  Ulster,  extending  into  tlio  Irish  8ea,  be¬ 
tween  (ilenarm  and  Red  bays,  ubt.  6  m.  N.  of  (ilenarm. 
Oaroiliie,  {ga-ron'^  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  France, 
rising  in  the  Spani  di  Pyrenees,  near  Mt.  Mahuletta, 
taki‘8,  at  first,  a  N.E.  course  us  far  r.h  Toulouse,  from 
which  city  it  fi  )vv.s  generally  N.W.  to  its  inontli  (or 
rather  the  mouth  of  its  lestuary,  which  bears  the  name 
of  tlie  (Urondc),  in  the  Bay  of  Bi.scay,  about  55  n>. 
N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux,  ami  130  S.S.E.  of  the  nioutli  of  the 
Li'ire.  The  entire  length  of  its  course,  including  tlie 
Gironde,  is  estimated  at  about  350  m.,  nearly  294  of 
which  are  navigable.  It  receives  some  considerable 
tributaries, as  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  tlie  Dordogne,  the  Save, 
Gers,  Gimuiie,  Ac.  Toulouse,  Ageii,  ami  B<*rdeaux  are 
situated  on  the  G.,  which  is  cnniiucted  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  by  the  Canal  du  .Midi. 

Oaroiiiio,  (Ilanto,)  a  dei>.  of  France,  region  S.,  for¬ 
merly  comprised  in  the  prov.  Languedoc,  between  Lat. 
42*^  40'  and  43°  55'  N.,  and  Lon.  0°  27'  and  2°  3'  \V., 
having  N.  the  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  E.  those  of  Tarn 
and  Amle,  S.E.  Aritige,  \V.  Gers  nml  Ilaiites-Pyrdii^es. 
Area.  628,988  hectares.  Surface.  Its  S.W.  portion  is 
covered  witli  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  of  wiiich, 
Monte  Maludeita,  is  11.190  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  among  which  there  are  numerous  glaciers.  In 
tlie  N.E.  there  are  some  iilains  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  Kivers.  The  Garonne,  Tarn,  Aridge.  nn<l  Salat. 
CUm.  Tenipc'rate.  Soil.  Highly  fertile.  Prod.  This  i.s 
essentially  an  agricultural  dept.,  and  is  esteemed  one  of 
tlie  most  productive  of  grain;  large  quantities  of 
wine  are  made  annn.illy.  Near  Toulouse,  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  coiintry-hous<*8  occupy  every 
inch  of  land,  and  tlie  appearance  of  tlie  country-people 
bespeaks  health  and  hapjiiness.  J/m.  Iron,  copper,  an¬ 
timony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead;  valuable  marble  quar¬ 
ries  are  also  worked.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous; 
among  which  may  be  mentione«l  those  of  Bagni>rcs  de 
Luchou.  Manuf.  Hardware,  coarse  woollens,  cotton 
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nnei  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  sail-cloth,  watches,  hats, 
and  niatlieinatical  iiiatrunu'iils.  I'hirf  towns.  Toulouse 
(the  cap.),  Muret.  St.  (laudeiis,  and  Villelraiiche.  lop. 
532, 48y. 


O<iroo'«  a  trading  station  of  tlie  Cliinese  empire,  near 
a  source  of  the  In<lus,  10,600  fe<*t  above  sea-level;  Lat. 
31°  40'  N.,  Lon.  80°  E.  Here  un  active  commerce  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  exebanging  C’hineso  and  Thibetan  commodi¬ 
ties  for  those  of  India  ami  (.^ashniere. 

OuB'Ook'nli,  n.  A  fishing-vessel  employed  iu  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf. 

Garoii'paH.  See  Porto  Bkllo. 

Gar'ons, a.  [From  Lat.  Pertaining  to  garum  ; 

resembling  pickle  niaile  t»f  fish;  as,  “a  garous  excre¬ 
tion.”  —  Brtnvnt. 

Oar'»pi k<*«  Ti.  {Zool.)  See  S.vURin^- 

Gar'raii,  tiar'roii,  n.  [Gael,  ami  Ir.  garran.]  A 
small  horse;  a  galloway. 

Gar'raril,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
250  aq.  m.  Kivers.  Kentucky  and  Dick's  rivers,  ami 
Paint  Lick  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  sod,  fertile. 
Cap.  Lancaster.  Prp.  about  ll.OUO. 

Garrar<l*»  I'^ort.in  /V/iw.'?.v/L*aMici,avill.ofGreeneco. 

Gar'ratlsvillo.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  about  85  in.  AV.  of  Albany. 

Cilar'rel,  v.  [Scot.;  0.  Fr.  gaHte,  a  place  of  refuge,  a 
little  lodge  for  a  sentinel,  built  on  higli ;  from  garrr,  to 
beware,  to  take  hecil  of.j  Tliat  part  ut  a  house  wliicli 
is  on  the  upper  fioor,  inunediately  undtu*  the  roof;  an 
apartment  iu  tho  highest  story  of  a  house;  an  attic. 

“  Born  In  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred."— iJyroa. 

Garreteer'*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret : —  hence, 
a  ])our  nutlior :  a  literary  hack,  (from  sucli  being  for¬ 
merly  accustomed  to  sleep  in  garrets.) 

Giir'retlii^*  u.  {Building.)  Small  splinters  of  8t«»ne 
inserted  in  tlie  joints  of  coarse  masonry;  they  are  stuck 
in  after  the  work  is  built.  Flint  walls  arc  very  fre¬ 
quently  filled  up  with  garreting. 

Gur'retf*  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

Gar'roftsbur;?,  in  Kniturky,  a  post-village  of  Chris¬ 
tian  co.,  about  214  m.  AV.S.AV.  of  Frankfort. 

Gnr'rotlsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Portage  co., 
on  the  Malioning  River,  about  37  in.  S.E.  of  Cleveland; 
pop.  about  600. 

Gur'rfiok,  David,  the  most  celebrated  actor  that  has  ever 
ji]q)ear(*(i  on  tlio  English  stage,  was  descended  from  a 
French  family,  who,  being  Protestants.  Hod  to  England 
on  the  n'vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father, 
Peter  Garrick,  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  generally 
resided  at  Lichfield;  but  being  on  a  recruiting  party  at 
Hereford,  G.  was  n.  there  in  1716.  He  recidved  bis  edu¬ 
cation  partly  at  the  grammar-selionl  at  Lichfield,  ami 
partly  uiuler  Dr.  Johns«)n.  with  wliom  ho  first  came  to 
I/indon  in  1736,  ami  prepare<l  him.self  for  the  study  of 
the  law.  The  death  of  his  fatlier,  liowever,  disturbed 


Fig.  1123.  —  G.\RniCK. 

this  arrangement;  an<l  having  been  left  S.AOOO  by  bis 
uncle,  he  went  into  partm-rslnp  with  lus  brother  in  the 
Avine-trade.  A  love  for  the  stage  liad  long  boim  deeply 
rotded  in  bis  mind,  and,  abandoning  the  wine-trade,  he 
resolved  on  being  an  actor.  His  first  attempt  was  at 
Ipswich  in  1741,  under  the  assumed  name  <»f  T.yddul; 
and  tho  applause  he  met  with  imluceil  him  to  ni;ike  Ids 
appearance  at  tho  theatre  Goodman’s  Fiebls,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  TIT.  The  ctTect  of  this  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  decisive.  Tlie  otlier  theatres  were  quickly 
desertoil,  and  Goodman’s  Fields  Decaine  tlio  resort  of 
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people  of  fashion,  till  that  theatre  was  shut  up.  G.  then 
fiirnied  an  eiiKaKement  with  Fleetwood,  the  lessee  ot 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  renndnder  of  his  career  was 
a  loiiK  and  nninternipted  series  of  successes  until  its 
close,  which  took  place  in  1776,  when  he  determined 
upoti  retirement,  and  sold  his  moiety  ot  the  coneern  tor 
$lS5,0O0.  The  last  Jiart  wliich  he  performed  was  “Don 
Felix,”  in  The  Wmider,  for  tlie  benefit  ot  tlie  Theatrical 
Fund.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  play,  he  addressed  a 
brief  farewell  to  the  audience.  The  general  feeling  with 
wliich  this  was  delivered  and  received  rendered  it  truly 
impressive;  and  few  persons  ever  quilted  tlie  stage  amid 
plaudits  so  loud  and  unanimous,  lii  ITtiU  lie  projected 
and  carried  into  effect  the  famous  Stratford  Jubilee,  a 
striking  proof  of  his  entiiiisiasm  for  Shak."peare.  It  oc¬ 
cupied  three  days  ttiere,  and  its  representation  at  tlie 
tlieatre  lasted  for  92  nights.  Tliis  great  actor  I).  Jaii. 
2Uth,  1779,  his  remains  being  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  an  actor,  G.  seems  never 
to  have  been  equalled  for  truth,  iialure,  variety,  and 
facility  of  expression,  though  perhaps  snrpass.-d  liy  some 
of  his  contempornries  in  the  eniiiiciation  of  calm,  seiiti- 
mentiil  eloquence.  lie  wroti*,  or  adapted  for  tlie  stage, 
nearly  40  pieces,  liesides  producing  a  great  iinmlier  of 
prologues  and  epilogues.  The  styleof  actingintroduced 
by  G.  was  tlie  very  oniiosite  of  that  formal  declamation 
liractised  before  liis  time;  it  was  natnial.  vigorous,  and 
impassioned  ;  tlie  plays  of  Shakspeare  grew  into  greater 
reimte;  and  a  reform  botli  in  tlie  conduct  and  license 
of  tlie  drama,  favoraldo  to  his  taste  and  genius,  was  e^f- 
fected  by  Ills  example.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  G., 
painted  by  IMne,  in  the  National  I’ortrait  Uallery,  Lon¬ 
don.  Ills  correspondence  was  published  with  a  uiemoir 
iu  1S31.  ,  , 

Ciar'risoii,  Wii.u.vm  I.lotd,  an  American  pliilaiithro- 
pist,  B.  Dec.  12,  1804,  in  Newhuryport,  Slass.  G.  was 
early  put  to  service,  as  errand-boy  and  cabinet  maker's 
apprentice,  but  first  found  his  true  vocation  on  entering 
into  a  printing-office  ill  Ills  native  town.  Atthengeot  17 
howrote  anonymously  for  the  paper  on  which  he  woi  ked, 
and  at  22  owned  and  edited  the  “  Free  Press.”  and, 
upon  that  failing,  edited  in  Boston  the  first  luiper  ever 
devoted  to  total  atistinence,  and  at  Bennington,  Vt..  a 
semi-imlitical,  semi-reformatory  paper.  In  ls29  he  was 
persuaded  by  BciiJ.  Lundy  to  join  liim  in  editing  in  Bal¬ 
timore  tlie  "Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.'’  Here, 
for  an  article  on  tlie  domestic  slave-trade,  he  was  piose- 
ciited  for  libel,  and,  niion  conviction,  imprisoned  till  a 
friend  paid  liis  fine.  Removing  to  Boston,  he  founded 
the  “  Liberator,”  (weekly,)  in  Jan.,  1833,  and  continued 
to  edit  it  to  its  close  iu  Deo.,  18U5.  In  this  paper  lie  ad¬ 
vocated  not  only  immediate  and  unconditional  emanci¬ 
pation,  but  also  other  reforms,  such  as  peace,  temper¬ 
ance,  woman's  suffrage,  abrogation  of  capital  piiiiish- 
ment,  and  religious  freedom.  Iu  Jan..  1833,  lie  assisted 
ill  founding  the  "New  Flngland  (altcrwiirds  Miissachn- 
setts;  Anti-Slavery  Society.”  and,  in  1838,  the  "  Ameri¬ 
can:”  of  wliich  latter  lie  was  president  almost  from  the 
first  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  society  in  1805.  From 
tliese  sprung  numerous  other  societies,  until  the  Alioli- 
tioiiists  liecanic  an  appreciable  and  formidable  body, 
though  acting  wlioUy  outside  of  politics.  Tlio  doctrines 
of  the  “Lilioratiir”  caused  great  excitement  at  tho 
Soiitli,  and,  in  Dec.,  1831,  the  Georgia  legislature  offerea 
$0,1100  for  the  appreliension  of  the  editor  or  pnldisher. 
In  Oct.,  18.15,  G.  was  mobbed  at  a  piildic  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  liy  "gentlemen  of  property  and  standing.”  Partly 
stripped,  and  witii  a  rope  aiiout  liis  middle,  lie  was  w'itli 
dilliciilty  rescued  by  the  authorities,  and  lodged  in  jail 
for  safety.  G.  foresaw  the  inevitalde  fate  of  slavery  in 
the  civil  war,  and  celebrated  its  downfall  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  among  tlie  freed  people  of  (  harles- 
ton.  In  18.3'2,  1840,  1840  lie  visited  Enghiiid  as  a  rejire- 
eentative  Aholitionisl,  and  again  in  1867  for  his  health, 
wliich  was  much  impaired.  On  this  last  occasion  he 
was  teted  by  tlie  most  eminent  Englishmen,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Ediiilnirgli.  His 
collected  writings  consist  of  Thfrut/hts  on  Afiicon  Colo- 
nization,  puhlislied  in  1832;  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems, 
(184.1.)  and  Selections,  chiefly  prose,  (1852.)  D.  1879. 
Otirristoil,  (gaPre-sn,)  n.  [Fr.  garnison,  from  the  low 
Lat.  (7nr7ii',<ii'n,  ammnnition,  military  stores.]  (Mil.)  A 
body  of  troops  stationed  in  any  town  or  fortified  plare, 
eitli'er  to  defimd  the  po.sition  against  an  enemy,  to  keep 
tlie  inlialiitants  under  subjection,  or  meiely  to  he  snh- 
sisted.  By  military  writers,  the  term  gariison  is  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  a  fort  or  fortress,  to  tlie  body  of  trooj  s 
or  guard  (daced  in  a  citadel,  or  to  any  troop  of  sohlitrs 
quartered  in  a  town. 

In (7uriT,wn,  quartered  as  a  garrison;  performing  duty 
as  one  of  a  gari'isini. 

—V.  a.  {Mil.)  To  place  troops  in  a  fortress  for  its  defence’ 
to  furnish  with  soldiers,  as  a  town:  to  secure  or  defend 
by  tortreases  manned  with  troops  ;  us,  to  garrison  a  con¬ 
quered  country. 

"Others  garrison  the  conquests  near  the  Rhine."— Pryilcn. 
Ciar'risoil’s-  in  Aero  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Putnam  co. 
isar'riNoii vil i(*.  iu  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Stiifiord  co. 
<«!ir'roii,  n.  SeeG.vBRSN. 

(stir'rssii,  in  Ireland.  See  Garon. 

Uar'rot,  n.  [Fr.]  {Surg.)  A  compressing  handagn, 
tiglitened  l»y  twisting  a  small  c.vlinder  of  wood,  by  which 
the  arteries  of  a  linili  are  compressed,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  suspending  tlie  flow  of  lilimd  in  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
aneurism,  nnipiitation,  Ac.  —  Dungtisrrn. 

(/.aol.)  A  genus  of  tlie  Duck  fiimily,  widely  distrilg 
uted  over  the  eolder  and  temperate  regions  of  both 
America  and  Europe.  The  lieiiil  is  large,  compressed, 
rounded  above;  hill  shorter  tlian  tin  head,  higlier  than 
broad  at  the  base;  neck  short  and  thick;  Inidy  ovate 
and  depressed ;  eyes  small ;  legs  very  short,  and  placed 
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farbehimi;  himl-too  lobed.  They  breed  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Kurope  and  America,  returning  to  iiu)re  tem¬ 
perate  climes  in  winter.  Tiiey  haunt  rivers,  lakes,  a*8- 
■*uarie8,  and  feed  chietly  on  niollusea,  and  also  on  larvw, 
Crustacea,  and  sometimes  small  fish,  for  which  they  dive. 

(sometimes  writbui  G  \rotte,)  ji.  [5^p.  yarOte^ 
a  einlgel,  a  post,  or  stake.]  mode  of  cH|>ital  punish¬ 
ment  in  Spain,  by  seating  the  criminal  on  a  stool,  with 
his  back  to  a  stake,  placing  an  iron  collar  about  his  neck, 
and  tiglitoning  it ’with  a  screw  until  life  is  extinct. 

— 0.  a.  To  elTect  strangulation  by  means  of  agarmte; — 
hence  tt)  seize  one  by  the  throat  from  behiml.  witli  an 
intent  to  rob,  by  a  partial  or  entire  slrungling  of  tlie 
victim. 

<iiarr4>to,  (gar-rn'uiy)  in  C difurnia,  a  post-villago  of 
Tuolumne  co.,  abt.  17  m.  S.r).  of  Sonora. 

U  ar'r4»ter,  (sometimes  written  Uarotter,)  n.  One  who 
seizes  a  person  from  behind  witli  an  intent  to  render  him 
unconscious  by  semi'Straiigulation,  ami  then  rob  him. 

a  range  of  Farther  India,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  B-mgal,  Assam,  ami  dyiiteah;  height  from 
3,t)00  to  4,U00  feet.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  iiulepeiirU  nt 
people,  who  carry  their  surplus  jnoduce  into  Bengal. 

iilarrii’lity,  n.  [Lat.  gtirruldus — garndus,  gavrio, 
to  chatter,  to  talk  ;  probably  from  Hr.  grryo^  garyo,  \o 
speak,  to  cry  ;  Satisk.  nxit  gri,  to  sound,  to  cry.]  Talk¬ 
ativeness  ;  lo«piacity;  practice  or  habit  of  being  garru¬ 
lous  or  talking  mucii. 

Oar'rillotlH,  a.  (Lat.  gavrnhis.]  Talkative;  Uajua- 
cious  ;  prune  to  practise  ami  indulge  in  prosy  talk,  with 
freipient  repetitions;  as,  garndous  old  age. 

Cwar'riilotlHiy,  <i(li\  in  a  garrulous,  talkative  manner. 

n.  Loquacity;  talkativeJiess ;  in¬ 
cessant  prattling. 

Gar'ry,  a  river  in  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  joining  the  Tnm- 
mel  after  acour.se  of  20  miles.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  and  the  poet  Hogg  (the  Ettrick 
Shepherd")  speaks  of  il  in  liis  beautiful  song  of  Bonnie 
Princt;  G/oir/iV,  thus: 

“  Came  ye  hy  Athol,  laO,  wi*  the  phUaheg, 

Ddwii  by  the  ■ruiiunel,  or  banks  o'  the  Garry.” 

Oarrya'i'Oie,  «. />/.  {B’d.)  Tlio  (Jarra  fam.,  a  small 

ord.  of  I'l  lilts,  alii. nice  (iirry  drj:.  There  are  but  two 
genera,  wliicb  Include  six  species,  all  shrubs  foiiml  in 
tins  country  or  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  properties. 

Garry aTp«i,  rt. />/.  (Bot.)  A  small  alliance  of  plants 
of  the  subnOass  DicliiiouK  exogens.  I)lAO.  Mouoclil.iiiiy- 
deous,  sometimes  amentaceou.s  llowers;  inferior  fruit ; 
and  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albn- 
meu.  This  alliance  is  divided  intutlie  two  orders  Crurry- 
aceie  ami  /f  twiiu/incr.ie. 

GJir'ry  an  island  s>f  British  N.  America,  on 

the  .Vrctic  Ocean,  otf  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River; 
l.at.  6yO;;0'  N.,  Lou.  W. 

Gar'ry  IjaRe.  a  lake  of  Britisli  N.  America,  Lat.  60° 
N.,  Lon.  9d°  30'  VV. 

Garry  0«veii«  {gur're-dnc^)  in  Ireland,  a  locality  in  cn. 
Limerifk,  wlieuce  the  famous  Irish  national  air  of 
Gurry  O<oen  takes  its  name. 

Gar'ry  Gwen,  in  /owa,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  Id  m.  S  of  Dubmpie. 

Gar'ry^biirg-,  in  N.  (MrnJina,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Weldon. 

Gar.s'laii;jp,  a  tcnvn  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  12  m. 
from  the  town  of  Lancjvster.  Manuf.  Calicoes, cottons, 
and  worsted.  Pop.  8,2.V2. 

Gar'ter,  u.  [Vr.jarrelicre — j'arrc^  liam, hough  ;  W.//ar- 
dan^  gardys.,  from  gar,  tlio  leg;  Gael. //urtaw,  a  garter; 
Armor.  Zr,  or  ^arr,  tlio  leg.]  A  band,  string,  <>r  liga¬ 
ment  used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  <iow'n. 

*•  Handsome  garter*  at  your  knees.”  —  Swift. 

—The  badge  of  the  higliost  order  of  knighthood  in  Great 
Britain,  called  the  Ordrr  of  the  ii>rt>r\  also,  the  order 
itself;  a.H,  Hie  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter. 

*•  Now  by  my  George,  my  Garter.'  —  Shake. 

(//cr.)  The  half  of  a  bend. 

— r.  a.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  garter. 

“  Ho  being  in  love,  could  uot  sec  to  garter  his  Xiotie."— Shake. 

.—To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Gsii*  toi*,  (Or^Ipr  of  IJiO.)  (//rr.)  One  of  the  most 
celel)rated  ami  ancient  of  all  tiie  lU'der.s  of  kiiiglithond 
in  Europe,  instituted  hy  E<iwanl  III  of  England.  The 
origin  of  this  decoration  is  asiTibed  to  a  trilling  acci¬ 
dent,  which  occurred  at  a  ball  at  which  the  king  and 
tlie  Countess  of  Salisbury  were  present.  The  countess 
is  said  to  have  dropped  her  garter  wliilst  dancing;  the 
king  picking  it  up,  and,  observing  some  ol  the  court¬ 
iers  smiling,  rostoretl  it  to  the  cfMintij.ss,  with  the  rii- 
mark.  H  uii  suit  gai  mat  y  prune,  “  Evil  be  to  him  who 
evil  thinks;”  and  he  shortly  afterwards  is  said  to  have 
institutcMl  the  Onler  of  the  Garter,  with  tlie  above  m<it- 
to,  a.s  an  incentive  to  chivalry  ainoi»g.st  his  knights. 
Another  account  states  that  it  dates  its  origin  from  the 
reign  of  Ri'-hard  Goeur  de  Lion.  \vh*>,  during  his  battles 
in  the  Holy  Latul,  onlered  his  knights  to  wear  a  wliitc 
garter  above  their  knee,  to  distinguish  them  from  tludr 
Saracen  foes;  and  that  Richard,  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  instituted  the  order  in  conimcmoration  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Still,  according  t<i  Ashniole,  the  date  of  the 
order  is  1141;  and  as  the  first  r>f  its  statutes  is  dated 
14.ib,  this  seems  tolerably  u<  cnrate  •  wheni'e  it  follows 
that  it  was  established  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  onler.  it  consisted 
of  the  sovereign  and  25  knights-compaiiions.  Eroin  time 
to  time,  nevertheless,  statute.s  were  passed  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  extra  knights;  but 
the  latter  are  always  admitteil  in  among  the  25  compan¬ 
ions,  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur.  The  Military  Knights 


of  Windsor  are  also  considered  as  ailjunct  to  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  The 
otlicers  of  the  order 
are,  firstly,  the  Prel¬ 
ate,  w  h  i  c  h  dignity 
was  flrht  filled  by 
William  do  Edyng- 
ton,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  which  is 
now  vesti'd  in  the 
bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing;  tho  ufiice  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  take 
his  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  next  to  the 
bi'^htq)  of  Durham 
The  next  otiicer  i.s 
the  Chancellor,  who, 
until  Hie  year  1837, 
was  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  (for  tho 
time  b  e  i  n  g  ),  Imt 
since  the  see  of  Ox¬ 
ford  has  included 
Berkshire  (and  con- 
8i-(piently  the  town 
of  Windsor),  tlie 
chancellor  is  always 
the  bishop  of  Oxlord. 

'I’ll c  Prgi.stra r.  w  1  lo 
i.-s  tlie  Doan  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  is  thf  next  <»tfi- 
cial,  and  after  these 
come  the  Garter 
Kxng-aCArmn,  and 
the  i'slier  of  the 
Black  lioii.  All  these 
officers  aro  boniul  to 
attend  Hie  chapters  of  tho  order  hebl  in  St.  George's 
C'hapel,  Windsor,  on  St.  George's  Day,  wliere  the  instal¬ 
lations  of  knights  aro  held,  and  they  are  sworn  toad- 
hero  to  all  the  institutes  of  the  onler,  and  to  promote 
its  well-being  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Tlie  peculiar 
dress  wlib  h  distingui.Hbed  tlie  Order  of  the  Garier  Irom 
other  similar  institutions,  at  its  first  eslablishim-nt.  Wiis 
a  luuhtle,  tatiic,  and  hood  of  blue,  cloth  lined  with  rrmine, 
lliat  of  the  sovereign  dilfenng  from  the  knights  by  tho 
fur  of  the  lixiing  being  ofminix'er  instead  of  ermxxie.  All 
those  throe  garments  were  embroidered  with  garters  of 
blue  anil  gold  ;  and  the  garter  itself  was  worn  under  the 
left  knee,  and  was  comjio^ed  of  dark  blue  velvet  edged 
with  gold,  wiih  the  motto  “  Honi  suit  qui  mal  y  pense” 
jnscriiied  upon  it  in  letters  of  gold  ;  tlie  biu  klo  and 
pendant  were  likewise  of  the  same  jirecious  metal. 
Henry  VIII.  added  a  collar,  composed  of  jiieces  of  gold 
worked  in  the  fashion  of  garters,  the  centres  of  each 
being  alternately  white  and  red  (alluding  to  tliejune- 
tion  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  families  in  the  Ibausi* 
of  'rudor),  and  tliese  links,  or  garters,  were  e.sactly  2(i 
in  number,  typical  of  the  strength  of  the  order.  He 
also  added  the  greater  and  lesser  “  Georges,"  which  con¬ 
sist  of  gold  medallions  with  tho  figures  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  worki-d  in  relief.  Charles  11  maile  the 
hiSt  alterations,  substituting  crimKoii  for  the  surcoat 
and  hood,  ami  alining  of  \^h^tu  taffiTa  instead  of  er¬ 
mine.  The  rihbon  hy  which  tho  medallion  of  St.  George 
is  suspemled  over  tho  left  shoulder  is  of  Muo  —  whence 
tho  expression  “receiving  tho  bine  ribbon,'"  employed 
sometimes  to  denote  tho  heing  installeil  a  mcniher  of 
the  Onler  of  the  Garter.  Down  to  the  reign  i  f  Edward 
IV.,  some  ladies,  a.s  the  queens,  Ac.,  were  admitted  to 
share  in  the  honors  of  tliis  iiohlo  order;  and  the  splendid 
apjieurance  of  Hneen  Philippa,  clad  in  tho  haliiliments 
of  the  Garter,  i.s  mentioned  hy  Froissart  as  being  very 
imposing.  'I'lie  dress  and  ceremonies  aro  at  present  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  were  when  first  instituted,  with  tlio  ex¬ 
ception  of  tho  alterations  above  mentioned;  and  the 
Garter  is  still  held  to  be.  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
liuld  it-s  fame  of  being,  the  first  knightly  order  in  Ku- 
r<«pi*. 

<*arTor»fisli,  n.  {ZoVl.)  See  Lepidopus. 

Gar'Ior-f^iiHliC',  n.  {/.oiU.)  'I'liu  name  of  two  species 
of  harmless  striped  snakes,  of  Hie  Coluber  fam.,  coiiimon 
in  tlio  U.  States. 

Gartlk^n.  [W.r/anA/,  a  garden.]  A  garden,  croft,  or 
paddock. 

—  A  hoop;  a  liand;  a  garter.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  Eng.) 

— A  dam  or  fish-weir. 

in  Illinois,  a  pn8t-i>tfico  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Ga'riiin«n.  [Lat.]  See  Anchory. 

II.  [Probably  from  the  German  i/ciV,  a  spirit.]  The 
term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  airs. 
The  ditferent  gases  will  be  dcscriiaul  under  their  reHi)ec- 
tivft  hiiads  ;  in  tliis  article  those  properties  only  will  I)*- 
explained  that  aro  common  to  all  gases  as  a  class.  Gases 
have  no  coiiesion  ;  tho  jieculiar  properties  of  a  gas  seem 
to  depend  on  the  fact,  that  tlie  repulsive  forces  existing 
between  its  particle.s  an*  greater  than  the  attractive 
forces.  Consequently,  the  particles  of  a  gas  tend  to  re¬ 
cede  from  eacli  other:  ami  were  it  not  fur  extraneous 
cau.ses,  tho  G.  would  expand  —  so  far  as  is  knf>wn  —  in¬ 
definitely  into  space.  This  natural  tiMidency  of  gasi's 
is  restrained  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  by  tho  pressure 
which  tho  atmoHpliero  exerts  in  coiiBequenco  of  its 
w’eight;  but  when  this  pressure  is  removed,  the  expan¬ 
sive  tendency  becomes  at  once  manifest.  Tho  air  which 
is  contained  in  tlio  India-ruliher  hag  (Fig.  1125),  for  ex- 
amjile,  is  prevented  from  expanding  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  its  ext«*rior  surface.  If,  liowever,  we 
place  the  bag  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
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remove  the  pregsure  by  exhausting  tho  air,  tho  bag  will 
at  once  expand ; 
and  this  expan¬ 
sion  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  tho 
expansive  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  air 
is  balanced  by 
tho  elasticity  of 
the  bag.  Tho 
furcewith  wliich 
a  ga.s  tends  to 
expand  is  called 
its  tensum ;  and 
it  is  evident 
tliat,  wlien  in  a 
state  of  rot.  tho 
tendon  of  a  gas 
must  ho  exai  tly 
equal  to  the 
pressure  to 
wliicli  it  is  ex- 
]H)sed;  for  were 
this  not  tho 
case,  tlio  force 
wliich  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  wouldcaiise 
a  motinii  ill  tho 
parlicle.s.  winch 
i.^  incnnsisient  with  the  supposition.  Tt  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  a  gas,  as  in  a  liquid,  tin*  jairtieles  are  in  a 
condition  of  equilibrium ;  the  only  diflfeieiK  e  being,  that 
in  a  liquid  the  equilibrium  exists  between  the  attractivo 
and  repulsive  forces  in  tlie  liquid  itself,  but  in  the  gag, 
between  tho  excess  of  lepulsivo  forces  in  the  body  and 
.an  external  pressure.  In  eonseqneiiee  of  this  comlition 
of  equilibrium,  tlu*  particles  (»f  gases  are  endowed  with 
pei  fect  freedom  of  motion,  and  gases  are  therefore  fiuids. 
Gases  are  readily  compressible,  and  are  perfectly  elastic. 

By  subjecting  them  to  pressure  in  tight  vessels  their 
bulk  can  be  greatly  diiiLnislioil,  but  however  long  tho 
jiressuro  may  continue,  when  it  is  removed  they  regain 
at  once  their  original  volume.  If  tw(»  gases  be  brouglil 
into  communieHtion  witli  each  otlier,  they  will  gradnallji 
mix  or  ditfu.se  through  eaeii  other,  although  this  ditTn- 
Sion  may  liave  to  take  place  in  opposition  to  gravity. 
Thus  if  a  bottle  of  carbonic  acid  be  connected,  even  by  a 
narrow  tube,  with  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  jilaeed  vertii  ally 
above  it,  some  of  tho  heavy  carbonic  acid  w  ill  make  its 
way  into  the  upper  bottle,  and  a  corresponding  volume 
of  the  light  hydrogen  will  descend  into  the  lower,  and 
in  a  few  days  Hie  two  gases  will  ho  completely  mixed. 

Tho  same  result  will  ensue  if  the  two  gases  be  divided 
by  a  p4)ron8  diaphragm,  as  a  piece  of  nngla/.ed  porcelain, 
a  plate  of  gyjtsum.  or  a  thin  membrane,  ami  is  called  tlie 
osmose  of  gases.  Were  it  not  for  tlie  diffusive  j'lojierty 
of  gases,  the  constituents  of  the  air.  dilfering  as  they  do 
in  specific  gravity,  wouM  not  maintain  a  constant  mix¬ 
ture,  but  wtuild  lorm  separate  layers  floating  one  a!>ovo 
the  other.  The  relative  difiusibilities  of  different  gases 
are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravj-  • 
ties.  The  ejjusxfm  ol  gasi'S  is  a  term  used  to  signify  tho 
passage  of  a  gas  into  a  vacuum  through  a  fine  and  infi¬ 
nitely  short  tube  as  through  a  minute  aiierture  in  a  thin 
plate  of  metal.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  velocity  <*f 
eflusioii  is  the  same  as  that  of  diffusion,  that  is.  ;:ase8 
flow  into  a  vacuum  at  rates  inversely  poii>orti(»nal  to 
tlio  sipiare  roots  (»f  their  specific  gravities.  The  trans- 
jnration  of  gases  is  the  term  applied  to  the  passage  of 
gases  tliniUgli  capillary  tubes.  The  other  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  gases,  as  weight,  prchsure,  expansive  force. com- 
pre.ssibility,  Ac.,  po.ssessrd  by  them  in  common  witli  at- 
mosphiTic  air,  are  fully  explained  under  the  head  l’>f;r- 
MA1IC8. —  Liiinrfaction.  Tim  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
conditions  ol  bodies  depend  upon  temperature  ami  pres¬ 
sure.  Thus  mercury  at  40°  below  zero  Fahr.  is  a  solid  ; 
fV(un  that  temperature  to  f)(’2°  Fuhr.  it  is  a  liquid,  and 
above  that  temperature  a  gas.  .All  gases,  if  sulliciently 
cooled  and  under  very  great  pressure,  become  liquid. 
Many  of  (hem  which  are  permanent  atorilinary  ain.os- 
plicric  ju  cssure  and  ti  niperuturc,  become  li(inids  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  pri'ssuie  and  diminishing  the  tcniper:itnr«*, 
and  some  even  solMily  when  cooled  snfficientlj'.  'Jl.iis 
siilpliurous  aciil  gas  liquefies  at  32°  it  the  prcssui'-  ho 
increased  hy  half  an  iitim»sphere.  At  — 105°  if  is  a  solid. 
Uarbonic  a<'i<l  li«inefies  at  a  pressure  of  38  atrnosi'heres, 
and  at  —70°  is  a  soliil.  (’yaiiogi'ii,  hydrioilic  a«  id,  am- 
nnmia,  suliihut  etted  hydrogen,  nitrous oxiiie,  euclilorine, 
liydrobromic  acid,  fiimride  of  silicon,  chlorine,  arseiii- 
uretted  hydrogf'ii.  olefiant  ga.--,  ethyl,  fluoride  of  boron, 
ami  ln<lruclilorio  acid  gases  can  be 
liquetiVd.  But  oxygi-u.  hydrogen, 
nit  n 'gen.  carl  ionic  oxide,  and  nitrous 
oxide  resisted  all  attempts  at  lique¬ 
faction  until  1877. 

Gasailior.  {gas-adeer'.)  n.  A  chan¬ 
delier  tor  hurning  gas  ;  a  gas-lamp. 

GaM'-bliriior,  n.  The  extremity 
or  jtoinl  ot  a  gas-fixture,  where 
the  gas  is  burned.  The  ordinary 
burners  are  either  hat'Wxng  or 
fish-tail .  The  hat-wing  burner 
is  a  nipjile,  generally  of  cast-iron, 
across  whi<'ii  a  narrow  slit  i.s  sawn, 
thr«»ugli  whicli  the  gas  escapes  in  a 
thin  flame.  In  the  fish-tail  htirner 
the  nipple  is  jiierced  witli  two  holes, 
so  tliat  two  Htream.H  of  gas  impinge 
against  each  other  am!  produce  aflat 
flame.  The  .Argand  burner  consists  /'  iV/.  1126. 
of  a  ring  pierced  with  holes  ami  sur-  aroand  burnkr 
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rounded  ^vlth  a  gl^iss  shade  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
air  and  steady  the  flame.  The  sitn-li(/ht  consists  of  a 
ring  of  common  burners  set  iu  tlie  Uise  of  a  reflecting 
cone  tlnit  passes  through  the  ceiling,  and  conducts 
away  the  products  of  combustion,  and  thus  lights  and 
ventilate*  the  room  at  tlie  same  time. 

<k!1h'oo2iioh,  n.  pL  Same  as  Galugaskins,  7.  v. 

71.  {Gfoff.)  A  native  of  the  former  prov. 
of  G  tscony,  in  France. 

€>aH4*03iti(le\  71.  [b’r.  ga$connade,  from  Gascon^  an  in- 
h  ibitanl  of  Gascony,  tlie  people  of  wliicli  jirov.  were 
notorious  for  boasting.]  A  boast,  or  boasting;  a  vaunt ; 
a  bravado;  a  bragging. 

— r.  n.  To  boast;  to  brag;  to  bluster;  to  vaunt;  as,  he 
is  a.7ajiC9na(Zi/i7  fellow. 

CiitiHCOimtlo'*  in  Missouri,  a  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  hranclies  in  Pulaski  co.,  an<l  flowing  a  general 
N.K.  course  tlirough  Maries  and  Osage  cos.,  enters  the 
Missouri  Kiver  from  Gsiscomvde  co. 

— An  K.  central  co. ;  areu,  abt.  540  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Gasconade  rivers,  ant!  Bourbeiise  Creek.  iSar- 
/ace^  uneven;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Mm.  Copper,  iron, 
and  sulphur.  Cip.  Herman.  Pop.  in  1870,  11,209. 

— A  post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

OJiscoiiairor,  n.  Avaunter;  a  braggart;  a  bluster¬ 
ing  fellow. 

O^s'ooiiy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France, 
which  comprised,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  country 
now  included  in  the  depts.  Hautes-Pyriuies.,  G-rs.  and 
Larvles,  and  portions  of  tlie  territory  now  included  in 
the  depts.  of  Basses  Pyrenees.  Haute~Garoitnt,  and  Lot- 
et‘Gironne.  From  1152  to  1453,  G.  belonged  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  the  ]ast-n;imeii  year  it  was  definitely  united 
to  France  by  Charles  VII.  In  tlie  chronicles  of  the 
time  the  terms  Gascony  and  Guienne  are  used  as  though 
they  were  synonymous.  They  w’ere,  however,  distinct 
provs.  Auch  was  the  chief  town  of  G. 

OtkMCoyiie,  William.  See  page  1151. 

IriiHe'liy,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gaseous.  CR-l 

[ga^t-us,)  a.  Iu  the  form  of  gas,  or  an  aeri¬ 
form  fluid. 

— Tenuous;  fragile;  wanting  solidity. 

GaH'-fitter,  n.  One  wlio  fits  up  the  pipes,  brackets, 
Iniruers.  Ac.,  for  gas-lighting. 

Gan  •fittiii:;',  n.  The  business  of  a  gas-fitter.  The 
term  gas-fittings  is  applied  to  tlie  different  contriv¬ 
ances  for  the  application  of  gas-lighting,  consisting  of 
pipes,  services,  meters,  burners,  &c.  Pipes  laid  in  the 
ground  are  of  cast-iron,  and  those  through  the  building 
gtMierally  of  wrought-iron,  sometimes  of  lesul ;  they 
should  incline  toward  the  meter,  so  jis  to  allow  the  con¬ 
densed  moisture  to  flow  back  into  it.  If  this  inclina¬ 
tion  is  not  uniform,  or  is  interrupted,  an  arrangement 
called  a  lirip  must  be  introduced  to  remove  the  water. 

GaM'-Iixture,  n.  One  of  the  ornamental  fittings  or 
appeiKlages  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipes  which  conduct 
gas  from  the  meter  to  the  diffTcnt  apartments  of  a 
building;  a  bracket,  or  chandelier  for  gas,  includiug  a 
stop-cock  and  burner. —  lVrh.*ter. 

Gas'-Sfoveriior,  Gas'-rey:iilator,  n.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  to  regulate  and  etjualize  the  pressure  of 
givs  when  flawing  for  burning. 

Gasli^  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  deep  an<l  long  cut;  an  in¬ 
cision  of  Cfuisiderahle  length,  p-irtieularly  iu  flesh. 

— 0.  a.  [Seemingly  allieji  to  h'ick  and  hash,  ami  to  Ileb. 
gazar,  to  cut,  to  cut  iu  two.  to  divide.]  To  cut;  to  make 
a  gitsh,  or  long  deep  incision. 

"Gathed  with  honourable  scars. ' — Montgomery. 

GasliTaU  Covered  with  gashes;  —  hence,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  forbi  Ming,  frightful. 

Ga  V-li alder,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  gas.  See  Gas- 
LIQIIT. 

OaMiflea'Iiou,  n.  Act  or  process  ofconverting  into  gas. 

GaM'ify*  r.  a.  [^ua,  and  Eat./acio.]  To  convert  into  gas 
or  an  aeriform  fluid  by  combination  with  caloric. 

Gas  ket,  n.  (^VjmZ.)  A  plaited  cord  fastened  to  the 
sail-yard  of  a  ship,  .and  used  to  furl  and  tie  up  a  Rail 
firmly  to  the  yard,  by  wrapping  it  around  both  six  or 
seven  times,  the  turns  being  at  a  competent  distance 
from  each  other. 

{Mich.)  'I'he  plaited  hemp  used  for  packing  the  piston 
of  the  steam-engine  an«l  its  pumps.  —  Braude. 

GaH'kill,in  Pentisylcania^  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.; 
pop.  aht.  323. 

Gas'kiiis,  n.  Same  as  G^li.ig\8Ktns,  7.  t?. 

GaH  kilTM  Comers, in  lor/.,  a  P.O. ofTiogaco. 

Gas'-lamp,  n.  A  lamp  lighted  by  gas;  a  gasalier. 

or  Illiimiiiatin;;'  Gas,  n.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  inflammable  elastic  fluids  obtained  by  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  coal  or  other  carbonaceous  sub¬ 
stances.  While  many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
have  been  and  are  still  made  to  use  other  substances, 
c<ial,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  alnif'st  altogether 
used  for  the  production  of  gas  in  large  (|uaiitities,  and 
for  this  purpose  those  species  of  bituminous  coal  are 
chosen  that  conbiin  the  most  hydrogen  and  are  most  free 
from  sulphur.  When  coal  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  HU  ordinary  stove,  the  principal  products  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  small  quantifies  of  ammonia  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  and  finely-dlvidetl  carbon  in  the  form  of 
Boot.  M'hen  it  is  burned  in  close  ves.sels,  the  products 
are  fnuch  more  numen>us  and  complicated.  The  most 
important  gaseotis  matters  are  light  and  heavy  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gases,  liytlrogen.carbonic  oxide. carbonic 
acid,  sulphurouH acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammo¬ 
nia.  These  separate  as  liquids  coal-tar  naplitha,  and  coal- 
tar  :  and  coke  remains  as  a  solid.  To  nmder  the  gaseous 
products  available  for  lighting  purposes,  all  the  above- 
named  must  be  removed  except  the  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen,  since  they  not  only  interfere  with 
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the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  hut  their  presence  or 
the  products  of  their  combuslion  are  injurious  to  health. 
The  outlines  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  gas  from 


Fig.  1127.  —  M^NCF.ACTrRE  OF  COAL-GAS. 
coal  are  briefly  as  follows;  —  Coal  is  healed  in  long  flat¬ 
tened  D-shaped  cylinders  of  clay  or  iron  called  retorts, 
{a  a,  Fig.  1 127,)  arranged  in  long  brick  furnaces.  The 
mouths  of  tlie  retorts  are  fitted  with  movable  lids,  ren¬ 
dered  air  tight  by  a  luting  of  clay.  An  iron  pipe,  b,  rises 
from  tlie  upp*‘r  sideof  thefrontof  the  retort,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  upper  extremity,  which  passes  into  the  side  of 
a  much  wider  tube,c,  called  the /lyr/rauZic  wain, running 
above  the  furnaces,  at  right  angles  to  the  retorts,  and 
receiving  the  tubes  from  all  ot  them.  The  hydraulic 
main  is  always  kept  half  full  of  the  tar  and  water  that 
condenses  from  the  gas,  and  the  delivering  tubes  from 
the  retorts  dip  below  the  surface  of  this  liquid,  so  that, 
although  the  gas  can  bubble  freely  through  it  as  itissues 
from  the  retorts,  none  can  return  tlirough  the  tubes 
while  the  retorts  are  open  for  afresh  charge.  The  aque¬ 
ous  portion  of  the  liquid  deposited  in  tlie  hydraulic 
main  is  called  the  ammoTiiacal  liquor.,  from  its  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  various  salts  of  ammonia, 
principally  the  sesquicarbonate ;  sulphide,  cyanide,  and 
sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  are  also  found  in  it.  From 
the  hydraulic  main  the  g;is  passes  into  the  d, 

which  is  a  series  of  bent  iron  tubes  kept  cool  either  by 
the  large  surface  wliich  they  expose  to  the  air  or  some¬ 
times  by  a  stream  of  cold  water.  In  the^e  are  deposited 
the  remaining  water  and  any  of  tlie  volatile  hydrocar¬ 
bons  and  salts  of  ammonia  that  escaped  condensiitiim  in 
the  hy«iraiilic  main.  As  the  amnnmiacal  salts  are  not 
completely  removed  in  the  condenser,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  scrubber  or  case 
containing  fragments  of  c«>ke,  over  which  a  stream  of 
w.ater  is  allowed  to  trickle  in  order  to  absorb  the  remain¬ 
ing  ammoniacal  vapors.  The  gas  is  now  passed  through 
the  Ume'purijler,  e,  in  order  to  absorb  the  carUuiic  aciil 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  lime-imrifier  is  an  iron 
box, in  which  the  gas  is  made  to  p;w-8  over  a  mixture  of 
slaked  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitri«>l  or  cop¬ 
peras),  mingled  with  saw-dust,  to  prevent  their  caking 
together;  or  sometimes  it  is  a  vessel  in  which  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  lime  and  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of  agita¬ 
tion  while  the  gas  is  p.assing  through  it.  The  next 
operation,  wdiich  is  often  omitted,  is  to  pa-ss  the  gas 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  the  last  por¬ 
tions  of  ammonia.  The  purified  gns  now  pjisscs  into  the 
gas-holder,  (g,)  from  whicliit  is  supplietlfor  consumption. 
The  genenil  shape  of  gas-holders  is  that  of  a  cylinder, 
closed  at  the  top,  and  floating  or  suspetnled  with  its 
open  end  in  .a  reservoir  of  water.  Since,  with  a  given 
surface,  a  cylinder  has  the  greatest  capacity  when  its 
height  is  equal  to  its  di.ameter,  the  iras-holders  are 
generally  so  constructed.  They  are  m.ade  of  sheet-iron 
plates,  riveted,  and  coiited  with  tar  on  both  sides  to 
make  them  gas-tight.  They  are  su‘«peiuled  in  the  water 
by  means  of  chains,  and  counterbalanced  and  guided  by 
w'eights  and  wheels,  so  as  to  ri*ie  and  fall  with  ease. 
Two  tubes  pasis  under  and  through  the  water,  reaching 
above  its  surface  into  the  hollow  of  the  gas  holder.  One 


Fig.  1128.  — TELESCOPE  GAS-HOLDER. 


of  these,  h,  admits  the  gas  from  the  purifiers,  and  the 
other,  k,  carries  it  off  for  use.  As  gas  is  admitted  to  the 
gas-holder  ‘t  rises  in  the  water;  and  by  lessening  the 
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counterbalancing  weight,  it  presses  down,  and  the  gas 
is  lorced  out  through  the  pipe  k  to  the  street-mains.  As 
the  gas  is  dischargeil,  the  bolder  fills  with  water,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  a  Ire-**!!  supply  of  gas.  Most  gaa-works 
have  a  number  of  holders  —  some  filling  while  others 
are  emptying;  and  most  holders  are  furnished  with  some 
contrivance  for  indicating  the  exact  quantity  of  gas 
which  they  contain.  The  fcMscopr^^as-AoWcr  (Fig.  1128), 
with  the  same  diameter,  bolds  a  larger  volume  of  gas 
than  the  one  above  described,  and  consequently  requires 
less  space  of  ground.  It  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more 
concentric  cylinders,  the  liottoms  and  tojis  of  which, 
except  the  upper  one,  are  fiiriiished  with  flanges  turned 
in  opposite  directions, — the  flanges  at  the  liottoni  turn¬ 
ing  outward  and  upward,  and  the  one  at  the  top  turning 
inward  and  downward.  IVhen  the  gas  is  intnxluced, 
the  innermost  cylinder  rises  first;  and  when  its  l«.)lt<*m 
reaches  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  curved 
flange  catches  the  flange  of  the  next  cylinder,  which 
also  rises, — and  this  in  turn  lifts  the  next,  and  soon. 
The  escape  of  gas  and  the  admission  of  air  are  prevented 
by  the  lower  flange  taking  up  a  quantity  of  water,  w  liich 
acts  as  a  water-lute.  Tlie  temperature  at  which  the  gas 
is  produceil  sliouid  be  regulated  with  great  care.  If  too 
low,  the  coal  distils  into  the  tar.  and  the  gas  is  dimin¬ 
ished  in  quantity  and  impaired  in  quality.  If  too  high, 
the  retorts  are  quickly  bnnu-d  out,  and  the  olefiant  gas, 
tlie  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  gas.  is  decomposed. 
The  use  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coal  for  the  purposes  of  illumination  is  of 
modern  invention;  but  so  long  ago  as  1688  Rev.  Dr. 
Clayton,  dean  of  Kildare,  described  the  method  of  filling 
bladders  with  what  he  called  the  $j)irit  of  coa/.  obtained 
by  distilling  cusil  in  a  retort  upon  an  open  fire.  He 
says:  “I  have  frequently  taken  one  of  these  bladders 
and  pricked  a  h«*le  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing 
gently  the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle,  till  it 
once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  until  all 
the  spirit  wiis  compressed  out  of  the  Madder;  which 
W’as  the  more  surprising  because  no  one  could  discern 
any  difference  between  these  bladders  atid  those  that 
were  filled  with  coniinon  air.*’  In  179*2,  3Ir.  M  ni.  Mur¬ 
doch,  of  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  constructed  a  small  gas 
apparatus,  and  in  1798  a  larger  and  improved  one, 
for  lighting  Boulton  and  M  att's  large  factory  at  S<*ho, 
near  Birmingham,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jieace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  was  publicly  illuminated  by  this 
means.  In  1803-4  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  was 
lighted  by  gas,  and  in  1813-14  M  estminster  Bridge 
and  part  of  the  streets  of  London  were  illuminated  by 
the  same  means.  From  that  time  its  use  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  tintil  nowit  has  become  general  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the  United  States 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  p«5  alamt  the  year 
18*21.  It  began  to  be  useil  in  Bo>ton  in  182*2.  iu  New 
York  in  1827,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1835.  From  the 
best  foreign  cannel-coal  are  sometimes  produced  «?  high 
as  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  ;  I  ut  fnuii  the  coals 
in  ordinary  use,  9,000  to  10,000  feet  per  t«  n  is  an  a\epige 
yield.  The  price  of  gas  varies  of  course  w  ith  the  cost  of 
coal  ami  labor.  It  ranges  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  p<  r  1.000 
cubic  feet  in  the  principal  cities.  In  some  of  thesnialh  r 
towns,  where  the  consumption  is  less,  the  price  is 
considerably  higher.  The  illuminating  p<<wer  «d  gas  is 
ascertained  by  comparing  the  flame  ot  a  burner  con¬ 
suming  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  per  In'iii*  with  that 
of  a  spermaceti  candle  burning  a  given  1.1  mVerofgiains 
per  hour.  A  burner  consuming  5  feet  of  gas  per  hour 
has  an  illuminating  power  equal  to  that  of  from  15  to 
20  candles,  each  burning  1*20  grains  per  hour.  Gas  may 
be  used  on  railroad-cars  and  steamlK'ats  by  compress¬ 
ing  it  iu  strong  cylinders.  The  flow  from  these  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  an  arrangement  that  enlarges  the  aperture 
for  its  escape  a.s  the  pressure  diminishes.  Gas  is  quite 

\  extensively  u.sed  for  beating  purposes,  and  variou'-  burn¬ 
ers  and  st<*ves  are  contrived  for  this  purpose.  The  re¬ 
cent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  hy  what 
is  know  n  as  the  Lmce  //roc»sjf,  after  the  inventor.  T  S. 
Lowe,  of  l*a.,  by  the  introduction  of  crude  petrol*  um 
and  the  decomposition  of  steam,  will  materially  derrvase 
the  cost  of  manufacture  —  it  is  claimed,  to  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  1,000  feet. 

GaH'-iiiaiii*  n.  One  of  the  chief  or  main  pipes  for  con¬ 
veying  gas  from  the  works,  and  w  ith  whu  li  the  ordinary 
service  pipes  are  connected  by  nozzles. 

Gns'-llietor,  n.  [Gas.  and  Gr.  a  measure.]  .An 

apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  volume  of  gas.  The 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  an  instrument  used  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  illuminating  gas  8upplit‘d  to  coiisunnTs.  The 
mrier  consists  of  a  drum,  divided  into  4  chambers, 
and  caused  to  revolve  on  an  axis  by  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  gas.  This  drum  revolves  in  water,  and  its 
revolutions  are  conimunicated  to  a  set  of  multiplying 
wheels  on  the  face  of  the  meter,  by  which  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  noted.  The  rfry  m/f/v  consists  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  the  gas  is  introduced  into  expansible  cham¬ 
bers  of  definite  volume,  the  alternate  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  which  are  registered  by  cltK-k-woik.  The 
dry  meter  baa  the  advantage  of  not  Irc-ezing  in  winter, 
and  the  gas  in  passing  through  it  lakes  up  no  additional 
moisture  to  he  condensed  in  the  pipes. 

GaHom'of  or,  n.  A  term  often  applied  to  the  gas-holder 
in  gas-works:  but  it  more  properly  means  a  smaller  and 
more  delicately  constructed  instrument,  capable  of  ac¬ 
curately  mea.<uring  the  quantity  of  gas  passing  into  and 
out  of  it.  They  are  sometimes  constructed  of  glass  and 
iron,  and  contain  mercury  instead  of  water,  so  as  to  be 
used  for  ga-^es  that  alisorb  water. 

Gnwomot'ric,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  gases. 

Gasoiii'ctry,  n.  [Fr.  gazomeii^]  Art  or  practice  of 
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the  measurement  of  gases  and  aeriform  fluids.  See  En*-' 
DI'jMETI.T. 

Gas  uscopo,  M.  [Gis,  and  Gr.  to  behold.]  An 

a{>p;iratus  tor  indicating  the  presence  of  bi-carburetled 
hydrogen  gas  in  buildings,  mines,  or  other  places.  ' 
Ga^p,  r.  n.  gup.  a  gasp,  gisp^y  to  gasp:  Icel. 

gfup.ty  to  open  the  mouth  whlely ;  allied  to  gapt.]  To 
open  the  month  wide  in  catching  the  breath  or  in  labo-! 
rious  respiration,  particularly  in  dying;  to  labor  for 
breath;  to  pant  riolently. 

“  The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp."—  J>rjdnt. 

—To  long  after  with  panting  eagerness ;  as,  “  they  gasped 
after  their  liberty.*’  —  Spectator. 

— r.  a.  To  emit,  as  breath,  by  opening  wide  the  mouth 
conrulsively  ;  —  used  with  #»uf,  uioaj/,  or  forUt ;  as,  “  he 
gisps  awag  his  breath.”  —  Drgden. 

Ga«ip.  n.  Act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath 


pected,  he  adopter!  the  Copemican  system  of  the  Uni-| 
vei-se,  cautiously  but  intelligently;  and  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  about  a  right  understanding  of  its' 
siguiflcance.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Guli- ! 
leo;  he  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Bacon,  and  un¬ 
questionably  his  writings  prepared  the  way  for  those  of  ; 
Lt>cke.  tJ.’s  personal  character  was  of  the  highest  order ; 
gentle,  serene,  and  dignifled:  mo*iest,  notwithstanding 
his  wide  repute;  impiirtlal  and  forbearing.  D.  in  Piiris, 
1655.  I 

Gas  siiigf,  n.  {Manuf.)  The  process  of  singeing  net. 
luce,  &c.,  in  order  to  remove  the  hairy  fllainents  from 
the  cotton; — performed  bypassing  the  material  be¬ 
tween  two  rollers,  and  expoaiiig  it  to  the  action  of  a 
large  number  of  minute  jets  of  flame.  —  Simmontls. 

Gaisin’s  Liaiidlii^s  in  Z/Otiuiana,  a  post-office  of 
St.  Charles  p.iri.'^h. 


the  short  catch  of  the  breath  in  the  agonies  of  death-  Full  of  gas;  gaseous:  — hence,  inflated ;  bom- 

'  •  ’  ....  •  bastical ;  full  of  empty  and  insincere  talk. 

<>a.s'-tar.  n.  Same  as  CoAL-T.tR,  q.  r. 

Gan  tcroptHl,  n.  [Gr. stomach,  and pous^  podns^ 
foot ;  I.  c.,  l  elly-fl)ot^.J  \ZooL)  One  of  the  Gasteropoda. 
GaHtorop'iMlu,  n.pt.  (Zool.)  A  class  of  molluscous 
animals  which  move  trom  place  to  place  by  means  of  a 
fleshy  disc,  or  fool  situated  under  the  abdomen.  The 
greater  piirt  of  these  mollusca  consist  of  animals  in¬ 
habiting  a  univalve  shell,  which  is  cone-shap^'d  and 
rolled  into  a  spiral ;  and  of  such  the  snail  is  a  familiar 
specimen.  Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
sb**ll :  of  w'hich  the  slug  is  an  example.  The  body  is 
elongated,  and  terminated  in  front  by  a  head,  more  or 
h*ss  developed,  with  a  mouth  provided  with  (wm  two  to 
six  tentacubi ;  the  back  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  w*hicb 
secretes  the  shell ;  and  the  belly  is  covere^l  on  its  under 
side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  foot.  In  most  aquatic 
Gastenjpoda  who^e  shell  is  spiral,  there  is  a  horny  or 
calcareous  dis<\  cstlled  the  opsreulum.  which  is  attached 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  bK>t,  and  is  useil  for  closing 
the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  withdraws 
itself.  Some  of  the  G:istero{KMla  inhabit  fresh  waters, 
but  most  of  them  are  marine  animals.  The  class  is 
com|Hia<Hl  of  three  orders :  Gasteropoda  proper,  Ueter- 
op  iD.A,  and  Pteropi’Di. 

Belonging  or  relating  to  the 


hibored  or  spasmc*dic  respiration. 

**  Honu^o  to  ihe  Utest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick.”  —  Shots. 

At  the  last  gasp,  in  great  extremity ;  at  the  point  of 
death. 

**  Hit  name  it  at  lust  gasp."  —  Skats. 

Gasparilla,  or  G^spiril'lo,  in  FUrrida,  the  name  of 
a  sound  and  island  on  the  W.  coitst,  near  Charlotte' 

Harbor. 

Ga«»  par  StraiG  a  pa.ssage  with  a  width  of  abt.  60  ra.,  • 
in  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton  in  the  China  Sea. 

Gaspe.  a  dist.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  containing  the  cos.*>f } 

Bonarentiire  and  Gaspe,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Law-* 

Fence  River. 

— An  E.  CO.,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  n.ame;  ar^, 
alx>uc  4.063  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  Louis,  Mugdelcine,  York,  | 

St.  John's,  and  Mai  B.iy  rivers.  Surfacs^  broken;  soi7,| 
infertile.  ^  Cip.  G;ispe.  ’  F>p.  abt.  IsjWO  (1871). 

— ,  or  G\<Pt  B\sin.  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  tiie  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  Gaspe  Bay,  al>out  496  m  E.  by  N.  of 
Quebec.  ’  j 

Gas  per,  In  Ohio,  a  township  of  Preble  co.;  pop.  about 
1.40t». 

Gas ’per.  Grand.)  an  island  of  S.  .America,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Pari  i,  off  the  N.NV.  extremity  of  the  i>iand  of  TriniiLid. 

Gas  Port 
abt.  30  m. 

Gas'-re;;iilator.  n.  See  G  \s-oover.\or.  Gas  ton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Sumter  co. 

Gas -retort,  n.  A  form  of  retort  used  in  the  manufac- ,  Ga'i'lon,  In  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  abt,  5 
tore  of  g:is.  )  m.  N.  of  Ntd»raska  City,  Nebraska. 

Gassen  di«  Pierre,  a  French  philosopher  and  mathe-  Gan'ton,  in  X.  Cxtrolina,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  S. 
maticiaD,  B.  in  1592.  at  Clmutersier.  near  Digne;  in  the |  Carolina;  area,  abt. 360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Great  Catawba 
words  of  Tenneniaun.  the  most  learned  among  the  phi- ;  and  S. Catawba  rivers.  Nwr/ucr, diversified;  soi/,  fertile, 
losopiiers.  and  the  ablest  philosopher  among  the  le-ariunl,  <  G/p.  Dallas.  /Vyi.  abt.  9,307. 

of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  speculative  thinking,  j — -C  village  of  Northamptim  co.,  on  the  Roanoke  River, 
G.  represented  the  STrisational  School,  of  which  he  may  abt.  ^*5  m.  N.X.K.  of  Raleigh. 

be  considered  the  founder  in  nicnlern  times;  as  such,  he  GaMtrtkl  ^ia,  (;^-a,)  n,  [Gr.  gaster.  stomach,  and  algos. 
may  stand  against  the  of  Descartes.  In  the;  p.iin.j  xMed.)  Impaired  appetite,  with  gnawing  or 

eager  {>oleniics  l»etween  the»e  remarkable  men,  the  criti-  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  or  epigastrium.  Dunglison. 
cal  question  of  Seos^itionalism,  almot»t  in  the  form  in  Gjcs'tric,  a.  [Gr.pa.dcr,  the  stomach.]  (A«aC)  Per- 
whicn  it  still  presents  itself,  was  fairly  raised  ;  it  mii>t  tainiug  to  the  stomot-h- 

be  c>»nceJed  that  the  temper  and  iiu'deration  lay  with  Gan  tric  Juice,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  digestive  fluid 
G..  although,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  of  this  no-  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
tice.  the  wei.;ht  of  argument  belonge<l  to  his  illustrious 


in  AVir  lorA*,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  Gasterop'odoiu* 
N.N.E.  of  Buffalo.  !  Ga-sleropo^Js. 


oppouent.  During  the  dispubition,  Gassendi  had  the! 
meric  of  insUting  th  it  every  meond  conception  of  /Vin- 1 
eiple  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the  /act  of  an  Experi¬ 
ence. —  an  assertion  by  no  mesins  sufficient  to  establish; 
his  philosophy,  but  remarkable  as  having  first  given  ex-' 


a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  a  little  Siiltish,  and  containing 
hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids,  also  a  peculiar  organic 
suh'^bince  calleil  pepsine,  q.  v.  The  G.  J.  dissolves  the 
fiKMl  in  the  stomach,  nniticing  the  nutritious  portions 
of  it  to  a  state  fit  for  absorption  into  the  system.  See 
DIGF.STIOX. 


pression  to  a  maxim  m>w  held  alike  by  Sensiitionallsts  Gus'l  rioism,  n.  [Fr.  pasfricismc.]  (Med.)  A  theory 
and  Idealists.  —  tliat  in  sens^ition  is  the  beginning  or'  which  refers  most  diseases  to  disorder  in  the  digestive 
the  occasion  of  all  knowledge:  a  maxim  of  which  I>es-  pitssiiges,  or  gastric  region.  —  Dunglison. 
cartes  himself,  perhaps,  saw  enough  to  render  unjustifi-  G:kst  ril  oquist,  n.  [Fr.  gastriloque.  from  Gr.  gaster. 
able  lax-ke's  subsequent  singular  misrepresentation  of  the  belly,  and  l>at.  loquar.]  A  ventriloquist, 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  This  proposition  grante«l.  Gu^tril  oqiiou^,  a.  VenlriUxjuous.  (R.) 
however,  it  in  no  wise  follows,  as  G.  contended,  that  the  GastriToquy,  n.  Ventriloiiuy. 

content  of  sens:ition  is  the  measure  of  human  knowl-  Gastri'tis,  ■  Gas'tro-eiitori'tis,)  n,  [Gr.]  (Meil.) 
edge :  or  that  an  Absolute  and  Necessary  Truth  is  a  mere .  Inflanimatiou  of  the  stoiiuich.  It  is  known  by  pain  in  the 


geuemUrjition.  National  P^yrhology,  according  to  Des¬ 
cartes,  contradicts  this:  the  attributes  of  uuiversiiliry 
and  Deces.>ity  cannot  att^ich  to  simple  genenilizations  ; 
and  these  attributes  l»eiong  to  many  of  our  ide:is.  It  is 
hardly  requisite  to  say  that  the  dispute  thus  raiseil 
exists  still ;  nay.  the  student  desirous  to  master  it  will 
Bcarcely  find  better  instructors  than  Descartes  and  G. 
—  G.  was  one  of  our  m-^st  dt«‘tiuguished  reformers,  at  a 
period  when  many  great  minds  pushed  forward  the  work 
of  reform. —claiming  independence  for  thought.  It 
may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  that  in  his  early  work  ag:iinst 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  he  wits  not  careful  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  true  doctrines  of  the  immortal  Stagyrite  fr«>m 
wretched  and  s:ipless  formulfle  dtsluced  from  him  by  the 
Schoolmen  ;  or  that  in  his  youthful  zeal  he  failed  to  ap¬ 
proach  with  rightful  re--pect  that  great  Shade  to  which 
80  many  ages  have  done  willing  revenmee.  His  attack 
on  Aristotle  is  the  weakest  of  his  writings,  and  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  rashness  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  want¬ 
ing  in  respect  for  antiquity,  —  witness  his  treatment  of 


epigastric  region, (increaseil  when  anything  is  taken  into 
the  <t<>mach,i  vomiting  and  hiccough;  the  pulse  small 
and  haid;  and  general  prostration  of  strength,  attended 
by  fever  and  anxiety  It  is  produced  by  poiM>iis  of 
vari^ius  kinds  taken  into  the  stomsich,  as  arsenic  or  cor- 
n>-i'e  sublimate;  by  food  of  an  improper  nature;  by 
dniughts  of  any  cold  liquid  when  the  body  is  much 
he:ited.  It  is  a  rapid  and  very  dangerous  disease,  and 
requites  prompt  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  means 
employed  are  copious  and  ri'peated  general  bleedings; 
the  upt'licsition  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  lollowed 
by  fomentations  or  the  hot  bath,  alter  w'bich  a  large 
biist**r  may  be  applied.  When  acrid  substances  have 
been  taken,  mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  of  u.ie  to  aid 
their  evacuation  and  protect  the  stomach,  and  when  it 
arises  trv>iu  active  poisons,  the  stomach-pump  may  re¬ 
quire  to  be  used. 

Gas  irooele,  n.  [Gr./7as<cr,  and  tumor.]  (Med.) 
Hernia  formed  by  the  stomach  through  the  upper  part 


_ _  _ ^  . . .  of  the  hn<a  a//>a. 

Epicurus.  Ills  life  oflhis  philosopher  is  oneof  thel»esit  Gastrooephali'lis.n.  [Gr.^as^r,  Irp/iafe,  bead,  and 
and  most  appreciatorv  memoirs,  among  the  many  that '  tfts.]  ‘  Mexi.x  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  head, 
have  I'een  given  of  him  ;  he  wrote  it  con  amore.  The  Gast  rodyn'ia.  n.  [Gr.£?ast<T,  and  odyni',  paiu.]  (Med.) 
Atomic  Pkiloeophv  suited  (?.'s  predilections;  and  onel  &ime  as  Ga3tr.algia,  v*  r. 

respects  thejastarforwith  which  he  vindicates  thechar-  GaMt^>rosfy,  n.  [Gr.  gaster.  and  UtgoSy  speech.]  A 
acter  of  his  master,  and  clears  his  d<-)CtriDes  from  vulgar  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

mUapprehendon.  G.'s  attachment  to  phyrical  inquiries  Gastroiie'miiis,  n.  [Gv.gaster.  the  stomach  ; 
was  strong:  although  not  an  original  discoverer,  the  I  the  leg.  j  xAt/ut.)  The  Iwlly  or  calf  of  the  le: 


Inltorsof  no  man  of  that  day  contributed  more  to  diffuse  1 
right  principles  regarding  the  method  of  physical  in-j 
quiry.  In  this  dejiartment.  his  siipenority  to  the  Car-I 
resians  cannot  l»e  questioned  ;  Descartes  himself  knew  i 
too  little  of  that  sphere  of  pure  Induction,  within  which 
what  we  term  Law  or  general  Truths  can  be  nothing  i 
other  than  generalizations.  As  might  have  been  ex-j 


the  term 

is  also  applied  to  two  of  the  muscles  of  that  part.  The 
g>istrfm>'mius  externus  arises  by  two  distinct  lieails  from 
the  inner  and  outer  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  which 
unite  a  little  below*  the  joint,  and  below  it  unites  with 
the  gastrrmemius  intemus.  to  form  the  tendon  Achilles.' 
The  gadr»memius  internus.  called  also  the  sfdeus.  is  sit- 1 
uateil  immediately  under  the  above,  and  rises  by  two  I 
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he«id3  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
and  the  upper  and  i>osterior  part  of  the  tilua.  The  use 
of  both  these  muscles  is  the  same  ;  namely,  to  raise  the 
heel  and  extend  the  toot. 

Gas'troiioiiie,  Ga^itroii'oiner,  n.  [Or.  and 

nomos.  n  rule.)  An  epicure;  a  gourmand  ;  one  who  is 
fond  of  g«HKi  eating;  a  gourmet;  a  glutton. 
Ga^troiiom  U*.  Gastroiioiii  ioal,  a.  [Fr.  gas- 
tronomique.\  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  g:is- 
tronomy  ;  as,  the  gastronomic  art. 

GaHtroii'onii^t. /i.  A  gastronome;  a  bon-vivant. 

Ga^troii'oiiiy,  n.  [Fr.  gastronomic,  from  Gr.  g  islro- 
nomia — the  belly,  and  nomos,  a  rule.]  Cookery 
is  the  art  of  preparing  food  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
digestion  by  the  human  boily;  and  gastri>nomy  is  the 
science  of  good  living,  or  of  enjoying  plentifully,  though 
with  prudent  moderation,  the  pleasures  of  the  Ulde. 
B«‘tween  cookery  and  gistruiiomy  stands  the  cook,  the 
greatest,  or  at  legist  the  nii>st  usetul.ofall  functionaries, 
if  we  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a  sound  mind  where 
the  stomach  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the 
cook  i.s  its  great  ruler.  We  therefore  propose  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  this  article  cottlery.  cooks,  and  gastronomy,  as 
things  essentially  connected  and  almost  inseparable.  It 
appears  that  the  attractive  luxuries  of  the  table  w  ere 
first  appreciated  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Per»i;in8, 
those  Voluptuous  Asiatics  who,  by  reason  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  mildoi'ss  of  their  climate,  were  powerless  to  resist 
sensual  setluctions.  Greece,  beloved  daugliter  of  the 
gods,”  speedily  embellished  the  culinary  art  with  all  tite 
exquisite  delicacy  of  her  poetic  genius.  Rome  was  long 
renowned  for  her  austere  frugality ;  and  it  is  remurkeil 
that  during  more  than  five  centuries  the  art  of  making 
bread  wjis  there  unknown,  which  says  little  for  her 
civilization  and  intelligence.  Subsequently,  the  con- 
que.st  of  Greece,  the  spoils  of  the  subjugated  world, 
and  the  peculiar  refinement  of  the  Syracus;ins,  g.ive  to 
the  conqueretl  nations,  says  Juvenal,  a  complete  revenge 
on  their  conquerors.  Tlio  unheanl-of  excises  of  the 
tible  swallowed  up  patrimonies  which  seemed  to  be 
iuexiiaustible,  and  illustrious  gourmands  obtained  a  dur¬ 
able  but  s:id  renown.  A  passage  in  Macrobius.  (a  curious 
monument  of  Homan  cookery,)  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Bupiier  given  by  the  pontiff  Lentulus  on  the 
day  of  his  reception  :  —  “The  first  course  (an/e-carna/  was 
composed  of  sea-hedgehogs,  raw  oysters  in  abundance, 
and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  and  a■^p;u'agus.  Tlie  second 
course  comprised  a  fine  fatted  pullet,  a  fr«  sh  dish  of 
oysters  and  other  shell -fish,  differeut  kinds  of  dates, 
univalvular  shell-fish  (as  whelks,  conchs,  ^c.\  more 
oysters  (but  of  different  kinds),  sea-nettles,  beccaficoes, 
ciiiues  of  roe-buck  and  wibi  boar.  fowKs  covered  with  a 
perfumed  paste,  a  secotul  dish  of  shell-fish,  and  purplrs 
—  a  Very  costly  kind  of  crustacese.  The  third  and  last 
course  presented  several  hors-d'oeuvre.  —  a  wild  boar’s 
heail,  fi>h;  a  second  set  of  hors-d'oeuvre,  —  ducks,  potted 
river-fish,  leverets,  roast  fowls,  and  cakes  from  the 
marslu'S  of  Ancona.”  Many  of  the^e  delicacies  would 
very  much  surprise  au  epiciireau  of  the  present  daj', 
particularly  if  they  were  offered  to  him  in  tlie  order 
uidicuted  by  Macrobius.  The  author  of  a  rare  and  very 
curious  book,  Medteusat  Palatum.  fornie<l  the  clmritablo 
project  of  reconciling  medicine  and  gastronomy,  by  prov¬ 
ing  that  culinary  preparations  do  not  poison  — as  it  has 
been  suid  —  the  food  which  nature  gives  us,  and  that 
cooks,  far  from  being  the  destri>yers,are  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind;  indeeii,  it  is  a  common  thing  in 
men  to  throw  upon  cooks  all  the  blame  for  which  they 
ought  to  accuse  their  owu  intemperance.  Gourmondise 
would  never  rebel  against  the  kitchen  if  all  pol^  phagists 
had  obtained  from  the  goddess  Ceres  the  gift  she  granted 
to  Pandarea — a  celebrated  eater,  who  could  pas.s  days 
and  nights  at  table  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
iiu  onvenience.  Seneca,  the  atrabilarious  preceptor  of 
Nero,  combats,  it  is  true,  “those  dangerous  men  who 
are  busied  with  a  single  stomach,  and  who  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  train  of  maladies,”  95;)  but  it 

must  be  noted  that  thept^ilant  Seneca, attacked  with  an 
incurable  con'«uinption.  could  eat  but  very  little,  which 
much  enraged  him.  and  that  his  denunciation.^  of  the 
ex«'es.<ive  riches  and  proiligious  luxury  of  the  Roiuhiis 
of  his  age  neither  hindered  him  from  possea'^ing  and 
unceasingly  adding  to  a  more  than  royal  fortune,  nor 
from  feediu  '  several  thousand  slaves,  and  pom|K>usty  dis¬ 
playing  ill  his  palaice  500  tables  of  the  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  of  the  rarest  wo^hI,  all  alike,  and  orna¬ 
mented  w’ith  precious  incrustations.  (Dio.  in  Xerse.) 
How*  often  have  people  extolled  the  LacedmiiiOfiians  and 
their  legislator  Lycurgus— strange  lawgiver  of  a  strange 
pe^iple,  who  never  learned  to  eat,  and  yet  who  invented 
the  celebrated  “Idack  s;iuce,”  thejas  ni^rnm.  for  which 
the  entrails  of  the  hare  served  us  a  foumiation.  Hence, 
true  it  is  that  cookery  always  preserves  certain  impre¬ 
scriptible  rights  over  the  most  fervent  disciples  of  fru¬ 
gality.  Mankind  had  long  obeyed  that  imperious  and 
perioilical  necessity  which  has  been  CiiUeil  hunger,  be¬ 
fore  any  one  thought  to  form  a  code  of  doctrine  calcu- 
latcHl  to  guide  a  sens^ition  which,  if  its  demands  be 
judiciously  gratified,  procures  us  the  most  unique  and 
lasting  plejisures.  The  primitive  nations,  no  doubt,  give 
themselves  up  to  their  mere  native  gluttony.  They 
ate  much,  but  they  f^d  ba«lly.  They  had  no  idea  of 
gastronomy;  and  consequently  they  had  no  cooks  in 
the  serious  and  mi>st  complete  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Homer's  heroes  prepared  their  repasts  with  their  own 
hands,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  culinary  talents. 
Ulysses  surjMissed  all  others  in  the  art  of  lighting  the 
fire  and  laying  the  chHh.  (AM^-n.i.Sl.)  Patrodus  drew 
the  wine,  and  Achilles  very  carefiill.v  turned  the  spit. 
(Homer.  Iliad.)  The  conquen)r8  of  Troy  shone  more  in 
the  combat  than  under  the  tent  which  served  them  ae 
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titchen.  At  length  the  anrom  of  the  magian  age«  began  ■ 
to  dawn.  Man  had  hitlierto  known  only  hiingor;  he' 
wjis  now  to  become  actjuainled  with  e^itidlying  that  hun* 
ger  on  gustatory  principles  The  king  of  Sidon  learns 
how  to  eat;  and  it  is  Cadmus,  grandfather  of  Bacchus, 
the  future  founder  of  Thebes,  wlio  takes  upon  liiiusell 
to  instruct  his  own  august  palate.  lu  the  time  of  Alci- 
biides  the  best  cooks  came  from  Sicily;  Trimialcio  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Athentt*us  tells  us  that, 
when  he  could  not  procure  rare  and  highly  esteemed 
fish,  he  understood  so  well  how  to  imitate  their  form  aud 
fiavor  with  common  fish,  that  even  the  most  cuuiiiug 
epicures  were  invariably  deceive<l;  —  which  remimis  us 
of  the  cook  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  on  a  Good  Friday, 
•erved  the  king  with  a  dinner,  apparently  composed  ul 
poultry  and  butchers  meat,  but  which,  in  reality, 
sistcil  of  vegetables  only,  and  |  reparetl,  too,  au  nuiigrt. 
The  Romans,  inheritors  of  theluxury  of  .\>ia  and  Greece,  ■ 
did  not  erect  a  temple  to  the  greedy  Adephagia,  god-1 
dess  of  good  cheer,  who  possesse<l  alLirs  in  Sicily  ; 

lar.  Hist.  i.  ’JT):  but  th»*y  thought  it  impossible  to  re-j 
munerate  too  highly  those  who  knew  how’  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  ple;tsures  of  the  tible.  .\ntony  g;»ve  a 
supper  to  Cleopatra,  and  tliat  princess  praising  the  ex- 
cellence  of  the  repast,  her  lover  imniediitely  culled  for, 
the  cook,  and  presentoil  him  with  a  city  in  recompense,  i 
How  far  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  of  us  moderns , 
are  behind  the  most  modest  collations  of  Greece  and' 
Rome!  Lucullus  caused  to  be  served Cicero  and 
Pompev  a  little  anbigUy  which  cost  }o,000.  ^  There 
were  onlv  three  of  them  to  partake  of  it !  The  hmperor 
Claudius*  had  generally  600  guests  at  his  Uble(5M^«. 
tn  Claud.  3’2).  Vitellius  did  not  spend  le.ss  than  $10.01^ | 
upon  each  of  his  repasts,  and  the  c»)mposilion  of  his 
favorite  dishes  re«juire*l  that  vessels  should  regularly  ply  ' 
between  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Straits  of  Cadiz,  iu| 

‘  the  pursuit  of  delicacies  (^Su^ton.  Galba  break-' 

fasted  before  daybreak,  and  the  breakfast  would  have  I 
enriched  a  hundr«*d  familic'S.  -KUus  \eru3  invent<*d^ 
the  pnUapharmacumy  a  kind  of  nuicidoinKy  composed 
of  sows*  flanks,  pheasants,  peacocks,  ham.  and  wild| 
bo-ars*  flesh  {ispartian.  la  Ve>'0.  5).  Geta  insisted  upon 
having  as  maiiv  courses  as  there  were  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  and  each  *>t  these  c*>nrses  must  contain  all  the 
viands  whose  name  began  by  the  Siime  letter.  These 
follies  conlinue<i  to  astonish  the  world  until  the  moment ; 
when  Home  cruiulded  l>eiieath  the  invincible  weight  of 
that  horde  of  barbarians  which  Divine  vengeance  re-' 
serve^l  for  the  punishment  of  unheard-of  crimes.  But 
the  culinary  art  always  survives  revolutions  aud  ruins 
of  empires.  Moilern  Italy  inherited  the  wrecks  of  R**-; 
man  cookery,  and,  thanks  to  her,  Europe  is  at  the  pres-l 
ent  day  acquainted  with  the  delights  of  gt)od  cheer,  and  I 
the  charm  tif  j<»yous  and  digestible  repiists.  In  the  Mid-1 
die  .\ges,  poultry,  butchers*  meat,  ami  riwist  gimo,  were 
never  eaten  dry,  as  they  are  now,  any  more  than  fried 
fish.  There  were  different  s-iuces  for  all  those  dishes, 
and  even  for  thq  different  parts  of  each  animal.  The 
cooks  of  those  days  strove  to  acquire  a  repuution  by 
inventing  strange  an<l  grotesque  siiuces,  which  had  no, 
other  merit  than  that  of  being  surprising  and  diflicult 
to  make,  as,  for  example,  ^ggs  coo'.ed  on  the  spd ;  butter 
frit<l  or  roasteily  &c.  \Ve  recognize  in  some  of  our 
most  common  ragoiils  those  of  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  foml  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  us  the  bauf  d  la 
modfy  d  la  p^rsUladf^  an  rinaigr^  ft  ptrsily  U  mirot/m  de 
bceuf,  vfau  pfrei  df  gros  lardy  J'ricaxftf  de  poulft,  blan- 
gwitf  df  vf'uu  rO'i;  hut  we  have  lost  the  p  >1  p^'urri. 
comp‘><ed  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  bacon,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  gilimaf rtf.  galliinaiitry ),  a  kind  of  ./ricoist** 
of  fowl,  seasoned  with  wine,  verjuice,  and  spices,  and 
thick**ned  with  the  famous  sauce  idinflinf.  The  cook> 
frequently  placed  on  their  masters'  tables  rag'>uU  an«l 
other  dishes  lH»rrowe«l  from  other  nations ;  as,  for  e.xam- 
pie, a  ‘iermin  b  'oufJ.a  FleuiGli  eggs  <i  ht 

rrn/io^  an  I  partridges  d /<i  Catalanf.  They  knew  iho, 
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otla.  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  aaike«l  with 
different  kinds  of  meats,  uu  invention  of  the  s^pauiards. 
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as  well  as  the  ra|:out  of  fowl  called  d  la  Chipolata.  and 
the  ktntffes.  a  kind  of  foici-d-meat  balls  made  of  bread 
aud  mejit,  to  wliicli  the  Suabiuiis  are  very  pariial,  and 
the  ptUtu.  a  dish  of  mutton,  fowl,  and  rice,  la.rrowed 
from  the  Turks.— The  Jews  originally  sat  down  to  their 
meals;  but  wbeu  they  became  subject  to  Persia,  they 
laid  on  couches  at  their  rep;ists  (see  Kig.  ll-Uj,  like 
their  couqueroi-s.  aud  other  OrieuUil  nations  from  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed  their  custom  (fior. 
&</.  is.  8,y).  The  most  distiuguished  place  was  at  the 
head  of  the  toble,  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  hem' 
the  wall.  Uuder  the  reigu  of  iiolomon,  the  Hebrews 
still  used  seaU.  The  Kgyplians  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  effeminate  sumptuousuess  of  table  couches 
(PHran.  d  XoUol.  turn.  i.  p.  1  Jti.  Homer's  heroes  sat 
dow  u  to  table,  and  Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  custom.  Thai  prince,  giving  a  repast  to 
10,000  persons,  caused  all  to  he  seated  in  silver  arm¬ 
chairs,  covered  with  purple.  Italy  always  imitated 
Greece,  aud  like  her  had  table  couches,  w  hich  at  tirsl 
were  used  only  by  men;  a  feeling  of  propriety  interdicted 
their  use  by  women.  Rut  the  relaxation  of  morals, 
seconded  by  fasbiou,  soon  banished  this  seeming  reserve, 
aud  the  two  sexes  could  only  eat  in  a  reclining  posture. 
(Athen.  iv.^  Among  the  Persians,  the  middle  place  was 
reserved  for  the  king.  In  Greece  the  most  distiuguished 
personage  occupied  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Celts 
seated  themselves  at  their  repasts  on  bay,  before  very 
low  tables;  the  Belgians  reclined  ou  a  kind  of  rouch; 
the  Gauls  on  the  skins  of  dogs  or  wolves  (Marl  tat.  xiii.  44). 
As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  and  com|)Onent  sub¬ 
stances  of  a  dinner  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill  of  fare  of  the  banquet  given  by  ibe  great 
Karl  of  Wiirwick  ithe  "  King-maker")  ou  the  occasitui 
of  bis  brother's  installation  as  .Archbishop  ol  York,  in 
1479 :  300  qrs.  of  w  beat ;  300  tuns  of  ale  ;  104  tuns  ol 
wine;  1  pipe  of  spiced  wine;  10  fat  oxen  ;  6  wild  bulls; 
300  pigs;  1,004  wether  sheep;  300  hogs;  3,000  calves; 
300  capons;  100  roast  peacocks;  200  cranes;  200  kids; 
2,000  chickens;  4,000  pigi-ons:  4,000  rabbits;  4,000 
ducks;  204  bitterns;  400  herons:  200  plieasaiil.s:  500 
partridges;  5,000  woodcocks;  400  plovers  ;  100  curlews; 
100  quails;  100,000  eggs;  200  roes  ;  4,000  roebucks ;  15o 
hot  venison  pasties,  and  4.000  cold  ditto;  l.OOo  dishi‘s 
of  jellies  ;  2.OO0  hot  custards,  and  4.000  cold  ditto ;  400 
tarts ;  300  pikes  (fish) ;  300  hi  earn ;  b  seals,  aud  4  por¬ 
poises.  At  this  monster  "  spread,"  tlie  earl  himself  acted 
as  steward;  the  Earl  of  Be<lford  was  treasurer, aud  Lord 
Hastings,  comptroller,  with  many  other  noble  officers ; 
1.000  servitors  or  waiting-men  ;  62  chief  ciwks,  and  515 
under-cooks  and  scullions.  —  An  inexhaustible  fund  of 
iiiformatioii  respecting  G.  and  the  noble  art  of  cookery 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  llrillat  Savarin  (/^/lysio- 
loffie  du  Gout),  Vde,  Careme,  KrancatelU,  Soyer,  and 
Baron  Brise, 

Oiis'tropofl,  n.  (Zool.)  See  G asteropod. 
tiji.stro|>  txlous,  a.  Same  as  G.istsropodocs,  q.  r. 
Oa.stroraiillV.  igas-trur'a-fi,)  n.  {From  Gr.  gattrr, 
and  ruphr.,  a  sew  ing.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  sew  ing 
lip  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Oaslrot'oiiiy.  n.  [Gr.  gasUr,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
{Surg.)  1  he  operation  of  cutting  into  the  abdomen.  —  an 
operation  sometimes  resorted  to  in  desjierato  cases,  as 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  ot  the  uterus,  the 
child  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

^H!s'-AVat<>r-  M.  AVater  through  w  Inch  illuminating  gas 
has  passed  from  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer,  used  as 
manure. — Simmonds. 

Ga.s'-worUs.  n.pl,  A  place  or  works  where  gas  is 
mauufaclured. 
iiat.  imp.  of  Get,  q.v. 

ilia  ta.  (t'apo.)  a  headland  of  Sjiain.  on  the  coast  of 
Granada,  bounding  the  bay  of  .Aluieria  ;  Lat.  43'  N., 
Lon.  2°  22'  \V.  _ 

Gatfli'fllville.  in  Jfrmutylrania,  a  P.  0.  of  Y'ork  co. 
<4ato.  n.  [.A.  S.  grat,  gat;  But.  gat,  a  hole;  Icel. 
gata,  a  way,  path;  Sansk.  yartd,  a  way ;  root  g  i,  to  go.] 
.A  large  door  which  gives  entrance  into  a  walled  city  or 
large  edifice;  also,  the  eiitrame;  a  frame  of  timber, 
iron.  Ac.,  which  opens  or  closes  a  jiassage  into  any  inclo- 
siire ;  also,  llie  p.is-age.  —  The  frame  which  shuts  or 
stops  the  passage  of  water  thioiigh  a  dam,  lock,  Ac. ; 
an  avenue. 

(tichpl.)  Power;  dominion. 

■■  The  gattt  of  hell  shall  hot  prevail  against  it."  —  Volt,  ivi,  18. 

(Founding.)  The  gutter  or  ridge  through  w  hich  the 
molten  metal  i.s  poured — Simmonds. 

— In  beotlaiid.a  pnoiucialism  for  a  way.  path, or  passage, 
o.  Having  gates. 

Liato’-Iioiiso.  n.  A  structure  forming  the  entrance  to 
a  park,  or  noblem.'iii's  demesne.  (Now  generally  called 
lodge.)  —  .A  house  forming  an  entrance  ton  private  mau- 
sioii.  or  to  auy  palace,  public  building.  Ac. 
<iate'haiiiso,  a  river-(K>rt  of  bcotlaud.  co.  Kirkcud¬ 
bright.  on  the  Fleet.  2b  m.  S  W.  of  Buiiifries.  Trade. 
.Agricultural.  P.p.  1.7t)b. 

<iate'Ioss.  a.  Having  no  gate.  , 

44a<Vs.  Hor.atio, an  American  officer.  B.  in  England,  li  -b. 
He  served  with  di.stinctioii  in  tlie  British  uriiiy  till  the 
year  17C.3,  when  he  iHUiglit  an  estate  in  A  irginia.  where 
he  residi'd  until  the  organiEatioii  of  the  continental 
army  in  1773.  .Appointed  adjutant-general  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier,  lie  accompanied  Washington  to 
Cambridge  in  July.  1775.  and,  in  June.  1776.  received 
thecliief  cominami  of  the  army  which  had  just  retrealeil 
fnmi  Canada.  In  Oct..  1777,  the  surrender  of  the  British 
'  army  at  Saratoga  pive  to  him  a  brilliant  military  repute, 
siwiii  after  Masteti  by  Hie  disastrous  liiitlle  of  Camden, 
,Aiig.l7b0.  Hewastbeii  siitiersedisl  by  tleii.  Greene,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  that  ho  was 
restored  to  his  miliUry  position.  On  the  conclusion  of 
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peace,  lie  returned  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  whence, 
utter  eiuHiicipHtiii^  all  his  blaves,  he  reiiiuved  to  the  city 
ot  New  Vork.  D. 

in  Missouri^  a  post-<»ffice  of  Newton  co. 
in  S.  VaroUnUy  a  N'.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia;  ar«<i,ubl.  600  sq.m.  liiven.  Nottoway,  3Ieher- 
riii,and  CTiowiiU  livers.  Nur/ace,  level ;  wi/,  lertile.  Cap. 
Gatesville  Pop.  abt.  8,443. 

in  Sew  i'orA.*,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  abt. 
3  Ul.  W.  of  Rochester:  }>  }k  abt.  2.710. 

CiateH.  or  in  Ohioy  a  post-Tillage  of 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  ou  the  Chagrin  River,  abt.  16  m.  E.  of 
Cleveland. 

a  borough  of  England,  co.  Durham,  on  the 
Uiuk  ••f  the  Tyne,  which  divides  it  from  Newcastle, 
275  in.  N.of  Loudon.  Manuf.  Iron-smelting  and  work¬ 
ing,  and  glass.  P'p.  38,337. 

in  X.  Carotinay  a  po.«t-vilIage,  cap.  of 
Gates  CO.,  on  Chowan  River,  abt.  140  m.  N  E.  of  Raleigh, 
iiatos'ville,  in  Xew  YorkyZ,  viilageof  Washington  co., 
ahi.  63  m.  by  E.  of  Albany. 
i4atos'villo.  in  Ttxas.  a  i>o8t-vilIage.  cap.  of  Coryell 
•Co.,  on  Leon  River,  abt.  80  m,  N.  of  Austin. 
<«ute'-veln, «.  (Anal.)  The  rma por/a,  which  conveys 
the  blood  to  the  liver. 

ijial€‘'-waT,  n.  (.4rc/i )  A  way  under  an  arch,  or 
through  the  gate  of  some  inclosure;  also,  the  gate  or 
entrance  itself.  The  gate-ways  or  g:ite-house8  of  the 
Middle  -\ges  were  often  large  and  imposing  structures; 
they  were  erected  over  the  principal  entrances  of  the 
precincts  of  religious  estubli&hments,  colleges,  Ac.,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  courts  of  houses,  as  well  as  castles 
and  other  fortifications.  In  military  edifices  the  entrance 
usually  consists  of  a  single  archway,  large  enough  to 
admit  'carriages,  with  a  strong  door,  and  portcullis  Ht  each 
end.  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  pierced  with  holes  through 
which  missiles  can  be  cast  upon  an  enemy  ;  the  sidt'S  of 
the  gateway  are  generally  flanked  with  large  projecting 
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G.\TEW\Y  OF  BR.\SENOSE  C01J.ECE.  OXFOKfl,  (England.) 
towers  pierr'ed  with  !oop-hole.«.  and  the  upper  part  ter- 
minate.s  with  a  series  of  tmicbictdaiutfisaud  battleinented 
In  civil  edifices  there  is  much  greater  diversity 
in  the  forms  and  archilt^rtural  aiTaiigeinents  of  gate- 
hour's;  s<'melimes  they  resemble  plain  square  towers 
of  nther  low  pn)portio*ns.  with  a  single  turret  contain¬ 
ing  a  stairca.-e.  <<r  with  a  turret  at  ea(*h  of  the  fn^nt  an¬ 
gles,  and  occasionally  at  all  the  four  angles:  but  in  this 
case  those  on  the  front  are  generally  the  largest  and  the 
most  ornainental.  M  hen  the  building  is  ol  sufficient 
height  to  allow  of  it,  there  is  geiienilly  a  rcMuii  over  the 
archway,  with  one  or  more  large  windows.  Fig.  1130 
represents  the  fine  gateway  of  Brasenose  College,  at 
O'^ff^rd.  ^  « 

Gafti,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  one  of  their  five 
principalities.  It  w-;u?  the  hon>e  of  Goliath,  and  In-re 
David  somrht  a  refuge  from  Siiul.  Its  inhabitants  were 
calbal  Oittites. 

Giltll.  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  .Johnson  co. 
Gntli'er.  r.  a.  f.\.S.  gadfrian,  gadrian  :  1).  gaderen  ; 
te^adfTy  together :  allieil  to  Icel. to  press  together, 
and  probablv  to  Or.  ageirb.  b»  bring  together,  fn»m  agOy 
tolead.]  To  bring  together;  to  collect:  to  accumulate  ; 
to  amass  ;  to  congregate;  to  muster:  to  assemble. 

1  “  And  Beleiuro’^  c*pU.il  had  gathered  then 

1  Her  beauty  aud  her  chivalry.”  —  Byran. 
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— To  pick  up;  to  glean  ;  to  harvest ;  to  get  in  small  par¬ 
cels  anil  hring  t«»g«'ther;  to  collect  by  cropping,  picking, 
or  plucking,  as  fruit ;  to  cull;  to  select. 

“  Gather  ye  rose-bmls  while  ye  may.’  -  Herrick, 

— To  sweep  togetlifi- ;  to  bring  into  one  pily  or  interest; 
to  gain;  to  aecuinulate ;  toannuss  in  large  quantity  or 
nuniljers;  to  lienp  up;  as,  “  to  putAer  up  money  by  de¬ 
grees.”  {Locke.)  —  To  compress;  to  contract;  to  make 
compact;  to  l)ring  closely  togetlier ;  to  pucker;  to  plait ; 
as,  to  gather  cloth  or  needle-work. 

"  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm.”  —  Burnt. 

—To  collect  logically ;  to  deduce  by  inference;  to  infer  by 
reasoning ;  to  conclude. 

'*  I.et  me  say  no  more  ; 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  event  before.”  —  Shakt. 

To  gather  brr.ath,  to  take  breath;  to  suspire;  to  recover 
wind;  to  take  respite. 

Gatll'er. r.  n.  To  iissemble;  to  congregate;  to  muster; 
to  collect ;  to  unite. 

"  The  evening  is  beginning  to  gather  \u."  —  HazUtt. 

— To  increase;  to  grow  larger  by  accretion  of  similar 
matter;  as,  a  snow-ball  gathers  by  degrees.  —  To  gen¬ 
erate  pus  or  matter;  to  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore;  us,  a 
gathered  finger.  —  To  come  to  a  conclusion;  to  make  in¬ 
ference  by  deduction. 

— n.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by  drawing  the  thread 
tlirough;  a  plait;  a  pucker;  a  wrinkle. 

GatliVrod^  p.  a.  Assembled;  collected;  plaited. — 
Drawn  by  way  of  inference. 

Ojitli'erer,  n.  One  who  collects. 

Oatli'eriiig;’,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling. 
—  A  collection;  a  crowd;  an  assembly.  —  A  collection 
of  pus ;  an  abscess. 

{Pern'ing.)  The  making  up  the  sheets,  after  they 
are  [U'inted,  into  a  complete  set  ready  lor  tlie  book¬ 
binder. 

GiktintkiH*  {gd'te-nai^)  an  old  division  of  France,  now 
subdividtMl  into  the  departments  Jjoire,  Stine-et-Marnt,, 
Niii're.y  and  Yonne. 

Oatiiieaii,  {gat-e-no\')  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  rises 
between  Lit.  48°  and  50°  N.,  and  abt.  75°  Ob' W.,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  the  Othiwa  Itiver  opposite  Ottawa. 
Length.,  abt.  dOO  m. 

Oat'lo,  Ga'to,  or  Aoat'ton,  a  town  of  W.  Africa.  See 
Bemv. 

(gfhtnon\)  in  the  TJ.  States  of  Colombia,  a  river 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  wiiieli  enters  the  (‘liagres 
River  abt.  8  m.  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  —  A  town  at 
the  confluence  of  Oatun  audChagres  rivers. 

Gauolie,  [Fr.,  left-handed.]  Unskilful;  awk¬ 

ward;  unhandy;  diflident;  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
good  breeding  and  society  ;  us,  a  gauche,  manner. 

Oauclkorio,  {gdsh'e.r<t.,)  n.  An  act  so  awkwardly  done 
as  to  be  ridiculous. 

Ciraii'cliO’4  are  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have 
intermarrieii  among  the  Spanish  descendants,  ami  who, 
mixed  in  religion  ns  in  blood  and  manneis.  may  be  re¬ 
garded  H.S  the  wilil  sovereigns  of  those  vast  plains  called 
the  Pampas,  extending  troui  the  Paraguay  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  tlje  Gran  Chaco.  These  native  G.  are  p<i8- 
sessed  of  vast  herds  of  wild  horses  ami  horned  cattle, 
and  roam  over  the  country  in  a  semi-savage  indepen¬ 
dence.  'fheyare  the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the  world, 
ancl  keep  their  hold  of  the  animal  in  any  position, 
whether  umier  his  counter,  along  his  flank,  or  hanging 
by  the  b(Mit  knee  from  their  coursers  neck.  The  arms 
of  the  G.  are  a  lance,  and  the  bolaSy  and  lasso,  with 
a  knife  stuck  into  tlie  girdle.  In  the  use  of  the  bolas 
and  las?*o  they  are  dexterous  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
perfectly  surprising;  with  tlie  former  —  which  is  a 
weapon  comp<»8ed  of  two  balls  of  heavy  wood,  attiu  heil, 
like  chain  shot,  by  along  thong  of  leather  —  they  eH])Hire 
the  largest  animal  and  the  smallest  bird,  wliicli  they 
effect  by  throwing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  in¬ 
volve  eilln*r  the  two  fore  or  hind  legs,  ami  thus  throwing 
the  animal  down,  keep  him  captive  till  the  hunter  hits  i 
time  to  reacli  and  dispatch  liis  compiest.  'With  birds,  ^ 
the  bolas,  twining  round  the  bmly,  firmly  hind  the 
wings  ti>  the  side,  ami  brings  the  Ciiptive  powerless  to 
the  groun<l.  In  wooils  ami  where  there  is  not  space  to 
cast  the  lasso,  llm  bolas  is  singularly  8ervii;e;tble,  ami 
can  be  useil  jus  eflectually  against  an  enemy  as  agiiiust 
beasts  of  prey,  or  in  the  clnise.  .\s  an  arm  in  their 
wjirs,  the  hohis  is  very  formidable  for  swinging  through 
the  air  with  immense  momeruum  and  speed;  no  agility 
san  escape  it,  and.  encircling  the  ireck  of  the  victim 
in  tliree  <»r  lour  rapi<i  and  tight  ligatures,  it  produces* 
stningulation  long  before  the  CJiptive  cati  ntise  a  h.ind 
to  free  him.self  from  the  demlly  garroto.  Where  torture 
is  intended,  it  is  so  thrown  a.s  only  to  prostrate  or 
pinion  the  prisoner.  Their  dwellings  are  constructed 
of  wicker-work,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  escape 
of  the  stimke;  a  pound  or  enclosure  for  cattle,  called  a 
corral,  adjoins  tlie  hut,  ami  the  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  fence  of  impenetrable  cactus. 

OhucI,  n.  [{jAi.gaudium.]  .\nornament;  afine  thing; 
anything  worn  as  a  sign  of  joy. 

“  All  the  gaudt  the  simple  ualives  wear.”  —  Dryden. 

V.  .'^ee  G^unv. 

Gau'4leiiM.(St.Ga  town  of  rnince,  dep.  Ilante-Qiimnne, 
cap.  of  arrtmd.,  on  a  hill  neiir  the  llaronno,  48  m.  S.W. 
of  Toulouse.  Mtinu  f.  Serge  and  tape.  I^p.  5.7M. 

Gau'dc^ry,  n.  Finery;  ostentatious  luxury  of  dress. 

*•  The  triumph  was  not  pageants  and  gaudery."  —  Bacon. 

OaiitlTllI,  «•  Showy  ;  joyful. 

Gau<rily.  adc.  Witli  vain  show';  ostentatiously. 

Gaii'4liiie«iS,  n.  Sliowim-ss;  tinsel  appearance ;  osten¬ 
tatious  finery. 

(t.  Same  as  Gaudt,  q.  v. 

Gaiiil'iesM,  a.  Void  ot  ornament. 
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|Osiil'<1y,  a.  Showy;  pompous;  splendid;  ostenta¬ 
tiously  fine;  gjiy  beyond  the  simplicity  of  nature  or 
good  tii.ste. 

Gallant  in  artui^,  aud  gaudy  to  behold.”  —  Phillipt. 

— Gay;  merry;  festive, 

”  Let's  have  one  other  oaxtdy  night.”  Shake. 

— n.  A  feast;  a  festival;  a  <lay  of  revelry.  (Oxf.  Univ.) 

Gaiirfer,  r.  a.  \¥r.gaufre.r,  to  figure,  or  work  figures 
on  cloth,  velvet,  &c. ;  from  Sp  guajia  ;  h.  hnX.  gajium. 
Cf.  Kng.  woffie,  cp  v.J  To  golfer;  to  plait;  to  crimp;  to 
flute.  • 

Gaiirfering:,  n.  A  manner  of  jilaiting  or  crimping, 
w’here  the  flutes  are  unusually  wide, 

Gati;;'0,  K9age,)v.  a.  [Fr.  jaugn',  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology;  possibly  from  L;il.  Toineasure 

or  ascertain  tlie  contents  of  a  cask  orvessel.  —  To  meas¬ 
ure  in  resjiect  to  i»rupurliun,  cajiacity,  or  power;  to  esti¬ 
mate  ;  to  im-asure.  I 

”  Taking  meaaure  or  gauging  his  heroes.”—  Pope. 

— n.  [O.  Fr.  gauge  ;  h'r.Jauge.,  tin*  iusirument  with  which 
a  cask  is  measured.]  An  instrument  or  aiiparatus  for 
measuring  any  special  f«jrce  or  dimension  ;  thus  we  have 
lemd-tA  (see  Ane.muMF.teu),  raiu-G.  (ip  v.), 
WD’e'G.,  bullon-G.,  itc.  The  simplest  form  ofgJiugeofi 
dimensions  is  the  common  v.dre.-(j.,  by  whicli  the  diam¬ 
eter  ot  wire  is  inesisured.  It  is  simply  itn  oblong  i>lute 
of  steel,  with  notches  of  diflerent  widths  cut  upon  the  I 
edge;  the^e  jire  numbered,  ami  tb^  size  of  tlie  wire  is* 
determined  by  trying  it  in  the  different  notches  until  i 
the  one  is  found  which  it  exactly  fits.  The  thickness  of  i 
eheet-metal  is  tried  by  the  same  G.  A  very  elegant  and 
delicate  G.  has  recently  coine  into  use  for  measuring 
watch-glasses,  and  is  ai>plicable  to  many  other  purposes. 
On  nil  oblong  piece  of  sheet- 
metal,  two  struiglit  metal 
ridges  are  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  sluiil  be 
inclined  at  a  given  angle  to 
eacliolher,  asu  5  and c cl  (Fig. 

1131).  Now,  let  us  suppose 
the  angle  to  he  such  that 
the  disliince  between  a  and 
c  is  2  inches,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  b  ami  cl  is  1  incli, 
while  the  lengths  a  b  and  c  d 
are  10  inches.  It  is  evident 
thiit  for  every  inch  of  de¬ 
scent  Irom  a  ami  c  towards  6 
and  d,  there  will  be  a  nar¬ 
rowing  equal  to  of  an 
inch  ;  and  for  every  tenth  of 
an  inch  of  such  de.scent 
there  will  be  a  narrowing  of 
of  an  inch,  and  6o  on: 
thus  we  may,  by  gradmiting 
downwards  friuu  ac  to  5</, 
measure  tenths  by  units, 
hundredths  by  tenths,  ami  so  on  to  still  finer  quantities, 
if  required.  This  is  applicable  to  lengths  as  well  as 
diameters.  By  means  of  fine  screws  with  large  gradu¬ 
ated  heads,  small  pieces  of  steel  to  the  une-milliouth  of 
an  inch  have  been  measured  (see  Micrometer).  I’res- 
sure-G’.,  v\ind-G.,  Ac.  will  bo  treated  under  the  special 
subjects. 

( A’«w/.)  The  number  of  feet  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water. 
Pointing  of  a  ship  with  respect  to  another  sliip  and  to 
the  wind. 

Pul'll  oads.)  The  distance  between  the  rails. 

Gun.)  The  calibre  of  a  gun. 

(Mist/nrg.)  A  mixture  of  fine  stuff  and  plaster,  or 
putty  and  plaster,  or  coarse  slulf  and  plaster;  used  in 
finisliing  the  bent  ceilings  and  for  mouldings,  and  some¬ 
times  fi>r  setting  wsills. 

GiiiiS'O'uble,  a.  That  may  be  gauged  or  measured. 

Guii;;'e'-CO<‘U,  n.  (Mach.)  One  of  the  two  or  three 
small  cocks  fix^d  in  front  of  tlie  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
for  the  purp«>se  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water. 

n,  {Mach.)  A  strong  glass  tube,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  boiler  of  a  lucomutive-engine  by  two 
cocks  attached  to  the  gauge-cock  pedestal.  The  w:iter 
is  admitted  to  this  tube  by  tlie  lower  cock,  the  steam  by 
the  ujijier  cock.  It  thus  becomes  an  index  to  what  is 
going  on  inside  the  boib*r,  exhibiting  the  lieight  or  agi¬ 
tation  (»f  the  Wilier  ill  it.  A  simill  cock  is  placed  below 
the  gla-ss  tor  blowing  out  any  sediment  which  may  be 
de[>oi)ited  in  it. 

GunK'«‘'-|>oiiit,  n.  A  term  used  in  gauging,  to  de¬ 
note  the  diiimetfr  of  a  cylinder  whoso  altitudo  is  1, 
inch,  Jtnd  its  content  cipi  il  to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given  ' 
measure.  For  examjde,  the  old  wine  giillon  contained 
2JJ1  cubic  inches.  The  iliameler  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  capacity,  and  whose  altitmle  is  1  inch,  is  17*15 
im  hes;  which,  Iherelore,  is  the  gauge-point  for  this 
measure. 

C«aii;;'er,  (guj'er,)  n.  An  officer  whose  business  is  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  ca.-^ks  ;  a  surveying  ollicer  un¬ 
der  tlie  board  of  excise.  * 

(gdj'ing.)  n.  (Com.)  The  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  by  actual  mea^urenlent  the  number  of  gallons 
contained  in  vessels  intended  to  Indd  goods,  —  chiefly 
casks,  bjirrels,  vats,  Ac.  The  princiiml  use  of  G.  is  in 
the  collei'tion  of  the  revenue,  in  wliicli  it  is  necessary 
to  measure  the  bulk  of  vessels,  witiiout  disturbing  their 
contents.  The  princijiles  of  giiuging  are  tliose  which 
are  furnished  in  geometry  for  the  meiisurenient  of 
solids.  As,  however,  the  men  wdio  are  engaged  eitlier 
ill  commerce  or  by  the  excise  for  the  purpose  of  G  are 
not  likely,  ill  general,  to  be  acijuainted  w’ith  tlie  jirinci- 
jiles  upon  which  the  art  depends,  a  set  of  tecbniciil 
rules  and  appropriate  instruments  have  been  contrived, 
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by  which  the  art  can  be  practised  by  any  one  of  moder¬ 
ate  intelligence.  The  instrument  usually  employed  is 
tlie  G.  rod,  or  diagonal  nKl,by  which  the  cemtents  of  a 
cask  are  inferred  from  its  diagonal  length,  measured 
from  the  bung  hole  to  the  extremity  of  the  opposite 
stave  at  the  head.  A  scale  of  indies,  for  taking  the  nieas- 
ure  of  the  diagonal,  is  described  on  mie  fjice  of  a  square 
rule,  usually  abmit  tour  feet  long;  ami  on  the  opposite 
face  is  a  scale  expressing  the  corresponding  contents 
of  the  Ciisk  in  gallons.  Although  this  method,  ohvi- 
oiisly,  can  only  give  approximate  results,  y»  t,  by  using 
larger  sliding-rules  for  calculation,  and  the  aid  of  h;il  it, 
derived  from  experience,  it  is  possible  to  attain  con- 
sidiTable  accurtwy  in  ineusnring  the  contenis  of  casks, 
which  do  not  depart  from  n  given  stiiiidaid  of  form. 

?i.  Seu  Gaugino. 

n.  [Lat.  Gallia.]  'I'liis  name,  when  used  alone, 

j  was  applied  to  that  jiari  of  W.  Europe  hounded  N.  and 
\V.  by  the  sea,  8.  hy  itie  I’yreiiees.  and  E.  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  thus  comprising  modern  Fnince.  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  a  part  of  Fwilzerliiiid, Germany,  and  Holland. 
Nevertheless,  in  modern  liiiigmige,  theniime  isgeiieially 
applied  exclusively  to  France.  —  See  Gali.ia. 

Gaul'isli,  a.  Pertuining  to  ancient  Gaul,  or  to  modern 
France. 

<»un  ley  Brid;;'e«  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  CO.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gauley  and  New  or 
Kanawha  rivers,  abt.  100  ni.  S.  of  AVlieeling. 

Cian'Ioy  Itivor.,  in  IP.  Virginia,  enters  the  New  or 
Kanawha  rivers  in  Fayette  co.,  abt  36  ni.  above  Charles¬ 
ton. 

ialilllt,  (gawlt.)  (Oeol.)  A  local  name  fora  series  of  dark 
blue  nmrls  or  calcareous  clays  found  in  the  middle  cn*- 
taceous  system  of  England.  It  can  be  well  examined  at 
Ciirnbridge  ami  Folkestone.  The  won!  G.  is  a  jirovin- 
cial  term  for  the  clay  itself,  whicli  is  much  used  for 
*brickmakip.g  It  contiiins  iiiiirtne  shells,  and  decom¬ 
poses  into  a  very  fertile  soil. 

Gaiilllie'ria.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  £’ri- 
caceic,  the  fruit  of  w  hich  is  u  S-valved  cajiMile,  covered 
with  the  enlarged  and  fieshy  tube  of  the  calyx.  They 
are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  G.  pronuubens  (see 
Fig.  144)  is  a  common  pbint  in  this  country  as  far  south 
ns  Virginia,  and  bears  the  names  of  J*art}‘idge'hrrry, 
Dee.r-beriy,  Winter  Green,  BtiJ -berry.  Checicr-lerry, 
and  Mountain  Tea.  It  is  about  4  or  5  inclies  in  height, 
with  small  whitish  flowers  and  red  berries,  w  Inch  are 
eatable,  but  not  safe  in  any  considerjiMe  (jnantity.be- 
cause  of  the  pungent  volatile  oil  wliich  tliey  contain. 
Brandy  in  which  they  liave  been  steeped  is  used  as  a 
tonic.  The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor  and  taste,  ow’ing  to  the  presence  of  vobitile  oil, 
which,  when  extrjieteil,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  also  by  druggists  for  flavoring  syrups,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of 
Oil  of  UVnGr  Green.  The  leaves  are  used  both  as  an 
astringent  and  as  a  stimulant ;  and  an  infusion  of  them 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  oil  is 
isomeric  w'ith  anisic  acid.  Form.  Ci^lIsOg. 

OtiUllt*  a.  [.\.  8.  gewaman,  to  lessen,  pp.  gev'aned.] 
Lean;  meagre;  tliin ;  attenuated;  hollow;  empty, — us 
uu  uuiniiil  aft(*r  long  busting. 

”  Two  mastitfs  gaunt  anri  grim.”  —  Dryden. 

Gaunt  let,  n.  [Fr.  gantelef,  from  gont,  a  glove.]  A 
covering  for  the  hand  with  metallic  plates  on  tlie  hinder 
part,  worn  in  former  times  as  jmrt  of 
the  armor  of  defence.  It  was  (Fig. 

1132)  ji  large  leather  glove  cased  with 
plates  of  p'dished  iron,  along  the  backs 
of  the  fingers  and  hands,  so  that  w'hen 
the  hand  was  clenched  either  on 
battle-axe  or  sword,  each  piece  was 
80  binged  and  riveted,  that,  like  the 
shell  of  a  lobster,  the  member  beneath 
was  defended  iU  alt  points  Irom  assault 
or  danger.  It  was  in  former  times 
the  custom,  wliero  one  wished  satis¬ 
faction  of  an  enemy,  to  tiirow  dow  n 
before  him  the  glove,  gantelet,  and  if 
he  (the  adversiiry)  t<jok  it  iij),  tliat 
was  ejjuivalent  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
challenge  in  modern  times. 

— Along  glove  that  rovers  the  wrist; 
as,  a  liuiiting/7aMntGL 

— A  kind  of  punishment  for  soldiers. 

See  GA^TL^T. 

Gmint'li^tocl,  a.  Wearing  a  gauntlet. 

GaiiiiPly,  adw  Leanly;  meagrely. 

Gauii'tret*,  Gaiiii'try,  n.  A  frame  set  up  for  the 
support  of  biirrels  or  casks;  a  stillage. 

Gail'ra,n.  [Gr.  i/aMro.<,  superb.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Oi'nngractff,  represented  in  the  U.  Stales  by  two 
species,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  G.  biennis,  tho 
Bienuhil  Gaura,  found  fr»»ni  Canada  t<i  Georgia;  stem  3 
to  5  feet  high;  leaves  sessile,  jaile  green,  acute  at  eiu  h 
end;  flowers  numerous,  sessile;  calyx  reddish;  beauti¬ 
ful  corolla,  at  first  rose-coIor,  changing  to  a  deep  red, 
blossoming  in  August. 

GausH,  (gows.)  K  \ri.  FRiF.DRicn,  a  distinguished  German 
nialbematiciiin  and  astronomer,  u.  at  Brunswick,  1777. 
While  attending  the  public  school  of  his  native  city,  liis 
extraordiiiiiry  intelligence  attracted  the  notic»*  ot  Ids 
teacher,  on  whoso  represenfjition  of  liis  merits  to  the 
Duke  of  Brnn.swjck  the  boy  wjis  furnished  with  tho 
uiejins  of  pursuing  his  studies,  first  at  the  college  at 
Brunswick  and  subsequently  at  Giittingen.  Here  be 
made  seveml  of  his  greatest  discoveries  in  analysis, 
w’hich  induced  him  to  make  the  cultivation  of  science 
tho  chief  object  of  bis  life.  His  fir.-.t  great  work,  the 
D>squi<itiones  Arithmeticft,  published  in  1801,  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  scientific  world,  and  stattipod  iU 
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author  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and  oripnal  mathe-| 
niaticians  of  the  age.  In  ls07  lie  received  the  nppnint-l 
ment  of  Ordinary  Professor  and  Director  of  theOi>serva- 
tory  at  Gottingen,  whicli  situation  he  held  for  nearly  48 
years.  During  this  long  period  he  gave  to  tlie  woi  Id  a 
host  of  treatises  tm  pure  niallieinatics,  geodesy,  atstron- 
oniy,and  the  cognate  sciences*  which  all  hear  the  im¬ 
press  of  original  genius,  besides  contributing  largely  to 
scientific  journals,  and  making  ol'servations  on  terres¬ 
trial  niagnetisiii  which  have  proved  of  great  nlilit.v  to 
the  cultivation  of  science.  In  fact,  there  are  hardly  any 
of  the  scientiftc  men  of  Europe  or  Aiiundca  at  the  jnes- 
ent  time,  who  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  deiived 
great  advantage  from  his  labors.  D.  1865.  | 

Ciiatitier,  {go't-ytiy)  Thsophile,  a  French  poet  and  man 
of  let  ters,  B.  1S08.  He  had  a  notion  that  he  was  born  to 
be  a  painter,  but,  discouraged  by  liis  first  attempts,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In  IHIiO  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  first  volume  t»f  /bcstVs,  Iblh>weil  by  AlbKi  tus^  a 
legend  in  verse,  and  in  1838  by  anotiier  poem  La  Coint- 
die  dti  la  Mort.  lie  has  also  written  numerous  in)vel.s, 
vaudevilles,  books  of  travel,  ami  criti^jues.  All  his  wi»rks 
contain  a  manifestation  of  the  love  ol  external  beauty, 
and  a  worship  of  form  —  art  for  him  being  a  kind  ot  re¬ 
ligion.  M.Gantierwas  long  connected  with  tlio  newspaper 
Lt  Prt-ssfJ'rom  which  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
Mmifeur  in  1865.  lie  has  travelled  in  Europe  an<l  the 
Eiist,  and  published  accounts  of  his  journeys.  He  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  able  critic  of  art,  and  one  of  the 
best  French  writers  of  the  time  Madi’iuoistille  de.  Mau- 
j^ja.an  eccentricandsornewhat  licentious  novel,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  fame,  but  prevented  ^him 
fnun  being,  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  D,  1872. 
CrHlltiirco,  a  harbor  of  the  Mexican  Couleileratiou,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  110-m.  S.E.  of  Ojgacsi. 

Ortuze.  n.  fFr.  {Manuf.)  A  light  trans¬ 

parent  silken  fabric,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  having  first  been  manufactured  at  Gaza,  a  city  of 
Palestine.  France  and  Switzerland  produce  considera¬ 
ble  ipiantities  of  G.  The  openness  of  texture  is  obtained 
by  crossing  the  warp  threads  between  each  tliread  of 
the  weft,  so  that  the  weft  passes  throiigli  a  succession 
of  loops  in  the  warp,  and  the  threads  are  tlins  kept  apart, 
without  the  liability  to  sliding  from  their  places,  which 
woiihi  take  place  if  simple  weaving  were  left  so  loose 
and  open.  Inferior  qualities  of  O.  are  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Oftiizo'-biiriier,  An  open  cylinder  anrmnnntpd  hv 
a  wire  gauze.  Placed  over  a  gas-burn¬ 
er,  a  supply  of  gas  is  drawn  in  by  the 
ascending  stream  of  gas,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  burns  above  the  gauze  with  a  very 
hot,  smokeless  fiame,  the  meshes  pre¬ 
venting  llie  flame  from  passing  down 
to  the  gJis  below. 

Craiizp'-wire,  {Manuf.)  A  kind  of 
open  cloth,  made  of  fine  wires  of  cupper, 
brass,  or  iron. 

Gau'zy,  a.  Thin  as  gauze. 

Oavar'iil,  the  pseudonymic  name  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern 
French  caricaturists,  whose  real  name  Fig.  1133. 
was  SuLPicE  Paul  Chevalier,  horn  in  gauze-burner. 
Paris,  ISOl.  He  began  life  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  draughtsman,  hut  in  1835  discovered  his  genius 
for  bnrlesiiuo,  in  hitting  off  the  peculiarities  of  manners 
and  persons.  Heat  once  rose  into  fame,  and  taking  the 
passing  and  ever- varying  modes  of  Parisian  life  for  his 
subjects,  luis  i)rodnced  an  endless  variety  of  caricatures, 
unequalled  for  the  originality  and  tone  they  display. 
Besides  illustrating  the  universally  known  pages  of  the 
C'tariaari^  and  other  periodicals,  ho  has  lent  the  aiil  of 
bis  pencil  to  tlio  works  of  popular  authors.  The  most 
successful  of  these  were  the  designs  for  the  Wandering 
Jew  of  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  Diahle  d  Paris  of  Balzac.  A 
selection  from  his  S/cetc/us  of  J^ari.dan  Lift  was  made 
and  publi.sli»*d  iri  Paris  in  1845-1850.  They  are  com¬ 
prised  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  notes  were  appended  by 
Theophile  Gautier  and  others.  1).  1866. 

Oiivar'iiie,  a  hamlet  of  France,  dep.  Hautes-Pyren^es. 
35  m.  from  Tarhes,  at  an  elevation  of  4,300  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  on  a  small  stream  which  rushes  over  a  heiglit  of 
1,260  feet  ami  forms  the  Falls  of  Garum/e,  so  much  ad- 
mire«l  by  tourists. 

Alessandro,  {gah-vaVUy)  an  Italian  ecclesi¬ 
astic  and  orator,  born  at  Bologna  in  1809,  was  atlndtted 
into  minor  orders  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome  in  1825,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Naples,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  the  art  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  chief  Italian  cities.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Horn  in  insurrection  of  1818,  and,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Holy  City,  he  left  Italy  an  exile  and  rej)aired  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  wliich  country,  ami  afterwards  in  the  U.  Stales, 
he  lectured  with  briliiant  success.  lu  1S60,  Father  G. 
W.19  present  with  Garibaldi  during  the  expe<iitiou  to 
Palermo. 

Oavc«  imp.  of  Give,  7.  v. 

Oave,  {g'U'J  [B  isque.  water.]  The  general  name  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  French  prov.  of  Bearn, 
ami  which  have  their  source  in  the  Pyrenees 
dav'el,  m  h'r.javeau,javdU;  Sp.gavilUty  from  capu- 
las,  a  handle,  from  capere,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of,]  A 
loose  lying  heap  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  grain. 

—  The  cliairman’s  hammer,  in  a  deliberative  or  legislative 
body. 

Oav'olocK,  n.  [A.  S.  gafeloc,  javelin:  0  Vr.  gaveP^t ; 

h'v.  jat'»>Lot.\  A  spear.  {Prov.  Eng.)— .\n  iron  luaiw  or  lever. 
Oa'vorH,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Columbiana  co. 
Gave»'t<»il*  Piers,  favorite  of  Edward  II ,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  on  account  of  his  fa¬ 
ther's  services  to  Edward  1.  was  choseu  compuniou  to  the 


Prince  of  Wales.  He  acquired  a  complete  and  very  mis¬ 
chievous  ascendancy  over  the  prince,  corrupting  his 
morals,  wasting  his  resources,  and  breeding  disseuaioii 
between  him  and  his  lather.  Edward  1.  banished  him 
in  1307,  but  dying  the  same  year,  Eilward  11.  at  once  re¬ 
called  him,  made  him  earl  ol  Corn  wall,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare.  Intoxicated 
with  his  elevation  and  honors,  he  became  intolerably 
insolent,  and  exasperated  the  nobles.  He  was  again 
banished,  again  recalled,  and  in  1312,  the  barons  h.iv- 
ing  declared  war,  G.  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  castle, 
captured,  and  executed  near  Warwick. 

Oa'viu,  a  mouulaiu  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ilio  de 
Janeiro. 

Oa'vial,  n.  (ZoVl.)  A  gen.  of  emu  inons  reptiles,  family 
Cr^fcodilidie,  distinguished  Ironi  tin*  crocodile  of  tlie  Nile 
and  the  alligator  by  the  peculi.ir  form  ot  its  monlh,  the 
jaws  being  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  straight,  con- 
btituting  the  anterior  p.irtor  beak,  spreading  out  at  its 
base,  and  teriniiiating  in  front  so  as  to  remind  the  ob¬ 
server  of  the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  The  liead, properly 
so  culled,  has  it.^  sides  straight  and  perpendicular,  the 
upper  surface  being  qmnlrilalenil  and  the  mandible, 
instead  of  being  continued  Irom  the  loreheadby  a  grad¬ 
ual  slope,  sinks  suddenly  to  follow  a  straight  and  nearly 
liorizcmtal  direction.  This  powerful  animal  frequently 
attains  the  length  of  25  feet ;  and,  Iroin  its  strength  and 
ferocity,  is  truly  formidable.  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  is  found  very  serviceable,  viz.,  in  devouring  the  nu¬ 
merous  dead  bodies  of  moil  and  uuimuls  which  are  coiu- 
mitted  to  the  “sacred  river.” 

Uav'ot,  Ciavotle,  n.  [Fr.  gavotte.]  A  dance  consisting 
of  two  light  lively  strains  in  common  time,  each  being 
jilayed  twice.  The  first  usually  cuiitains  4  or  8  bars,  and 
the  second  8  or  12,  and  sometimes  more.  The  1st  strain 
should  close  in  the  duminaiitorfiflh  of  thekejt,  lor  it  has 
its  termination  in  the  tonic  or  key-note;  it  is  nut  a  garot, 
but  a  royideau.  This  dance,  introdueed  upon  the  stage  in 
the  J8th  century,  was  udai>ted  by  Gardei  to  private  draw- 
ing-room.s,  in  17\i4.  Its  popularity  declined  early  in  the 
lytli  century. 

Cia w'I>y^  n.  Same  as  Gabt.  7.  v. 

Oau'Ol'g'liur.  an  elaborately  fortified  stronghold  of 
Hiiidostan,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on 
the  crest  of  a  high  and  rocky  liill,  11  m.  N.W.  ot  Ellich- 
pore.  In  18U3  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British 
under  Gen.  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington). 

Crawk,  n.  [A.  S. petic.J  A  cuckoo. 

— A  fool;  a  simpleton;  an  imbecile, 

Oaw'ky,  a.  Awkwanl;  chini.sy;  clownish;  foolish. 

— n.  A  person  who  is  awkward  and  ridiculous,  either  from 
over-bigness  or  stupidity. 

Oawn,  [Corruption  of  i/aWo«.]  A  small  tub,  or  ladl¬ 
ing  vessel. 

Gawn'-troe,  n.  A  frame  on  which  casks  are  set  for 
convenience  in  drawing;  a  gauntry;  a  stillage. 

Gay,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  i^uwt^/'rc.]  lu  higli  spirits ;  mer- 
yyi  joyous;  sportive;  gleclul;  airy;  sprightly;  jolly; 
jovial. 

“  Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.”  —  Pope. 

— Fine;  showy;  gaudy;  meretricious. 

“A  virgin  that  loves  to  go  guy.'  —Bar.  vi.  9. 

Gay,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Barnstable,  Devon, 
16fi-8.  In  1711  he  published  ins  Faral  Sixn'ts^  which  he 
dedicated  to  Pope,  then  a  young  poet  like  himself;  a 
compliment  that  introduced  them  to  each  other,  and 
proved  the  fouiulatioii  of  a  friendship  which  laste<i  for 
life.  The  year  tol  lowing  ho  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Duchess  of  Monmonth.  About  this  time  cauie  out 
his  burlesque  poem,  entitled  2'rivia,  or  Die  Art  of  \ValU~ 
ing  the  Streets  of  Londtoi;  which  was  succeeded,  in  1714, 
by  the  Shephrrd' s  Hec/.*,  a  series  of  Fastoralsy  in  ridicule 
of  Philips.  After  producing  many  ingenious  and  agree¬ 
able  works,  some  instances  of  court  favor  encouraged 
him  to  employ  himself  in  Ids  well-known  Fables,  written 
professedly  for  the  instruction  of  the  Ifiike  ot  Cumber- j 
land,  and  jmblished  with  a  dedication  to  that  prince  in  I 
1726;  but  thoiighthcy  were  popular,  they  tailed  to  8erve| 
him  at  court.  He  thereujion  wrote  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  was  first  acletl  in  1727,  and  ran  lor  63  suc¬ 
cessive  nights ;  but  it  so  offended  the  persons  in  powi*r, 
that  the  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license  for  perform¬ 
ance  a  second  jiart  of  it,  eutith'd  I*ollg.  The  cau.su  ot  G. 
was  taken  up  by  the  Duke  and  Dncliess  of  Queensberry. 
win)  gave  him  a  residence  in  their  house,  where  lie  died, 
1732. 

Gay 'a,  acity  of  British  India,  pres.  Bengal,  prov.  Bahar, 
on  the  Phalgu,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Ganges,  -iO  in.  S.W.  ol 
Bahar,  and  56  SW.  by  S.  of  Patna.  Many  Buddhic  re¬ 
mains  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Fop.  eslim.  at  45,000. 

Gay'<liaii^,  n.  {yaiU.)  A  vessel  of  Annam  with  two  or 
three  masis.  and  lolty  triangular  sails.  —  Ogilrie. 

Gay'ety,Gai  oty,  n.  [Fr.  See  above.]  Mi-rri- 

ment ;  niirih  ;  airiness ;  liveline.Ks;  fe.^tivity.  —  (Now 
frequently  written  pniefy.)  linery;  show;  as  “the 
gaiety  of  Ids  appearance.” 

‘  Gay  iloafi.  in  .Massachusett.s,  a  promontory  and  light- 

j  house  on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Martha's  "N'ineyard. 

1  It  exhil'its  a  revolving  light  173  It.  above  the  sea.  Lat. 

,  410  2E  N.,  Lou.  70^  60'  40”  W. 

Gaylioa<l.  in  Nno  York,  a  pest-office  of  Greene  co. 

Gaylesvillo*  {gaih’viVe)^  in  Alabama,  a  jmst-villuge 
of  Cherokee  co..  abt.  150  m.  N.E.  «'f  Montgomery. 

Gay'lorciMvillo,  in  C  nnecUcut,  a  post-village  of 
Litchfield  CO.,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Gay-I.4iiH'sac,  Nicol\.9  Frani,‘OIs,  an  eminent  French 
pliiloKeiihor,  B.  at  St.  liconard.  I laute- Vienne,  1778.  In 
1804.  in  conjunction  with  M.  Biot,  lie  ascended  in  a  bal¬ 
loon.  lent  by  the  government  of  France  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  height  of  13,000  ft.  above  the  Seine,  and  ascer- 
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tainod  that  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  there 
is  ne.»rly  as  great  as  it  is  011  eartli  ;  that  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere  iucreiised  as  they  rose,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  iiegatiw;  that  the  hygrometer  discovered  in¬ 
creased  drvi)'  •»,  and  that  the  thermometer  sank  from 
64°  Fahr.  oil  .  .u  earih,  to  51^.  He  made  anotiier  ascent 
alone,  and  attained  an  elevation  of  4^^  miles,  where  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  brealhing,  ana  ihe  tln  rinometer 
tell  to  20^  Fahr.  Alter  sailing  six  hours  through  the 
atmosphere,  he  desceiuled  at  a  village  20  111.  trom  llonen. 
The  re.snltof  this  aerial  flight  was  tlie  discovery  lliat 
air  obtained  at  the  highest  point,  was  composed  of  the 
same  elements  as  that  lonnd  on  the  surtace  of  the  earth. 
These  experiments  brought  Gay-Lnssac  greatly  into  no¬ 
tice,  and  be  rose  both  in  lame  and  positi“n.  In  1804  he 
became  a  member  of  the  society  ol  Arcueil,  and  was  in- 
trodiice<l  to  Humboldt,  with  whom  he  prosecuted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  polarization  of  liglit  and  other  snb- 
j-ects.  He  also  devoted  much  of  liis  time  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  lor  the  discovery 
of  the  hydro-sulphuric  and  oxy-chloride  acids.  In  1830 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  and 
in  1839  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  lie  enjoyed 
several  ofiicial  appointments,  and  was  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  Jardin  du  Koi.  D.  at  Paris,  1850. 

Gay«Liiis'sito,  n.  [Named  alter  Gay-Lussac.]  {Min.) 
A  iiydroiis  comjiound  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda, 
found  on  a  small  island  in  Little  Salt  Lake,  Nevada. 
Crystals,  lengthened,  pi'isniatic ;  lustre,  vitreous;  color, 
white,  yellowish-wliite,  translucent.  Sp.yr.  l’y2-l-99. 
Comp.  Carl),  soda  35-9,  curb,  lime  33*8,  water  30-3.  G.-L. 
has  been  produced  artificially  by  mixing  8  parts  by 
volume  of  a  saturated  sol.  of  carb.  soda  with  one  of  a 
sol.  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Gay'ly,  Gai'Iy,  Merrily;  with  mirth  and  frolic. 

— Finely;  splendidly:  pompously. 

“  Gaily  dressed  ladies.” — Gay. 

Gay'noss,  n.  Gayety;  finery. 

Gayo'j^o,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pemiscot 
CO.,  abt.  310  ni.  8.E.  of  Jetterson  City.  'J  ho  earthquakes 
of  1811  and  1812  exhibited  their  greatest  violence  in  this 
vicinity.  The  village  was  laid  out  in  1851. 

GayM'l>ort«  in  Ohio,  a  village  ol  Muskingum  co.,  abt. 
14*^  m.  iS  S.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Gay  in  I\nnsylvania.  a  borough  of  Blair  co.,  on 

a  branch  of  tho  Juniata  River,  opposite  lli'Iliduysburg, 
abt.  120  ni.  5V.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Gayn'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 
abt.  3  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Ga'za,  [Hub.,  strong.]  A  town  in  the  S.5V.  of  Palestine, 
is  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  sea  and  5u  in.  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  separates 
l^ilestiiie  from  Egypt.  It  originally  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and  was  a  place  ol  importance  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Canmin  by  the  Israelite.s.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  8auison  ;  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  iu  the  wars  between  the  Hraelites 
ami  tlie  Philistines,  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  iu  whose  p«>ssessioii  it  finally  remained.  In  tho 
year  B.  c.,  G.  was  taken  by  Alexander  tlie  Great; 
and  from  that  perioil  down  to  1799,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Kleber,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges.  The  modern  town,  called 
Guzzeh,  is  an  entrepot  lor  the  caravans  passing  between 
Syria  and  Egypt.  l*op.  abt.  15,000. 

Guzi',  r.  71.  [A.  S.  to  look  at;  allied  to  Ileb. 

chazu',  Ar. to  see.]  To  fix  the  eyes  and  look 
steadily  and  earnestly;  to  look  with  eagerness  or  curi¬ 
osity  ;  to  slaro  ;  to  gaze. 

**  A  lover’s  ejes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind.'' — Shaki, 

— n.  A  look  of  eagernes-s,  wonder,  or  admiration;  a  con¬ 
tinued  look  of  attention;  as,  a  modest  gaze.  —  The 
object  gazed  on ;  that  w'hich  causes  one  to  gaze. 

**  Made  of  mj*  enemies  the  scorn  and  gazt.'’—M'dton. 

— V.  a.  To  consider  or  view  fixedly. 

Gazee'bo,  Gaze'bo,  7J.  [From  gaze^  q.  v.]  A  trivial 
name  for  a  summer-house  atforaiiig  a  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

Gazc'i'iil,  a.  Looking  intently ;  given  to  gazing. 

Gaze  n.  [C'auts  agasstus.]  A  hound  that 

l)ur.siK-s  not  by  the  scent  but  by  the  eye. 

Gaz  er,  71.  One  who  looks  fixedly  or  intently  upon 
anything. 

Gazelle'*  71.  [Fr.,  from  Ar.  pa^aJ,  a  wild  goat  ]  {Zodl.) 
Tlie  Antelope  dorcas,  one  of  the  must  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  the  unteloj»es,  chiefly  inhabiting  Arabia  and 
S}ria.  It  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  lengtli,  and 
in  height  measures  less  tliaii  two  feet  at  tho  shoulder. 
Thu  horns  of  tho  adult  mule  rise  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindrical, 
bending  at  first  gently  backwards,  and  finally  forw’urds. 
The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed;  eyes  large, 
mild,  and  bhu  k.  Tho  size  of  the  gazelle  about  equals 
that  of  the  roebuck  ;  hut  the  legs  of  the  former  are  con¬ 
siderably  lunger,  and  the  entire  lorm  more  graceful. 
The  face  and  cheeks  are  redilish-faw  n  color,  with  a  dark 
stripo  down  the  nose;  on  each  side  of  the  face,  passing 
over  tho  eyes,  from  the  horns  down  to  the  nose,  there  is 
a  broad  w’hito  stripe, and  beneath  this,  from  the  anterior 
canthiis  of  tlie  eye,  a  narrow’er  dark  stripe  parallel  to  it, 
and  separating  it  from  the  fawn-color  of  the  cheek. 
The  remainder  of  tlie  body  i.s  tlark-fawn  above  and  w  bite 
beneath,  the  latter  color  being  separated  by  a  broiwl, 
brown  bund  along  the  flanks.  Tlie  knees  are  furnished 
with  hruslies  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled  in¬ 
ternally  w'ith  lung  white  hair.  It  lives  in  large  troops, 
and  wlien  pursued  by  the  hunter,  flees  at  great  speed  for 
some  distance,  then- stands  still  to  gaze  on  him.  then 
hounds  off  again.  When  brought  to  hay,  these  animals 
defend  themselves  with  courage  uud  obstiuacy,  meeting 
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jn  a  close  circle,  with  the  fpmalf‘9  and  fawns  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  atnl  presentiiijr  their  horns  ut  all  points  to  tluir 
eucniies.  Wild  and  timid  as  the  G.  is,  when  taken 
young  it  is  readily  domesticated;  and  it  is  Ireqneiuly 
seen  at  lar^e  in  tlie  court-yards  of  liouses  in  Syria,  tiieir 
exquisite  form,  general  hearing,  and  playfulness  render¬ 
ing  tiiem  special  favorites. 

Ouzotte'^  n.  [Fr.;  \i.  gazzetia.'\  {Lit.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  newspapers  in  Europe,  and  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
Raid  to  he  taken  from  gazzettUy  the  name  of  a  Venetian 
coin  worth  somewhat  less  than  a  farthing,  and  which  was 
the  price  of  the  earliest  newspaper  puldished  in  Venice 
(15Cd).  According  to  others,  it  is  derived  from gaza^  n  trea¬ 
sure,  or  gazza^  a  magpie.  The  first  Gazette  published  in 
France  (under  that  name)  appeared  in  1631,  the  first  in 
England  in  lt>65. 

-V.  a.  To  anuounce  or  publish  in  a  paper;  to  announce 
officially. 

4razpt(o^i*«  {gdz-tt't(er\)  n.  (Lit.)  A  dictionary  of 
geography,  a  work  giving  an  account  of  the  ddferent 
places  on  the  face  of  (he  earth,  under  their  particular 
names,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  first  workof  this  kind 
with  which  we  are  accpiainted  is  that  of  Stephen  of 
Bysantium.  who  lived  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  Cth 
century.  The  first  modern  work  of  the  kind  is  the 
Dictinnarium  I{istoric(h  Ge.ographicum  (Geneva,  150^). 
by  Charles  Stephens,  with  ailditions  by  N.  Lloyd,  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1670,  and  I^judon,  16S0.)  The  works  of  Ferrari, 
L^'xicon  Giograpfncuni.,  and  Bandrand,  Geogr.  rdine 
Literarum  (168’J),  are  full  of  the  strangest  errors. 

Those  of  Maty  (1701),  Tlioinas  Ct)rneille  (3  vols.  folio, 
1708),  and  Siivonarola  (1713),  were  based  on  the  former, 
with  additions  and  corrections.  The.  IHctiunnaire  GCo- 
graphique.,Hisloriquf,et  Critique,  of  L-a  Martiniei  e( Hague 
ami  Amsterdam,  lu  vols.  folio,  1720;  Baris,  6  vols..  1708). 
superseded  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  though  still 
retaining  many  errors.  The  Geiigraphi!ich-Statii^tische.s 
Handworterhach.  by  Ilassel  (2  vols,,  1S17,  with  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  2  vols.),  was  the  must  complete  and  accurate 
work  of  its  time.  The  Eilinburgh  Gazetteer  (6  vols.  Svo., 
1817-22)  was  a  tolerably  accurate  book.  Since  that  time, 
however,  numerous  v:ilnablo  works  of  tliis  class  have  ap¬ 
peared.  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  Among  the 
more  imjfortantof  those  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
this  country  may  be  meiitione<l  Lippiucott's  Complete 
F^onounring  Gazette*-}’ of  t'le  IForW  (Bhiladelpliia,  1868). 
and  Harper’s  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Of 
other  countries  may  be  mentioned  MeCnlloch's  Geo¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  (4  vols.,  new  edition,  Lond<»n,  1806); 
A.  K.  Johnston’s  Dictioiiary  of  Geography  (2d  ed.,  Lt^i- 
don,  1865):  W  G.  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer  {'Z  vols., 
Glasgow,  185'>) ;  t\\^  Gazetteer  of  t  'te  IFbrW.  publislu'd  by 
Fullarton  &  Co.  (7  vols.,  Edinburgh) ;  Mbller's  Geogra- 
phisch-Statistisches Lejcikon  (1847);  Hitter's  Geographish- 
Statistische^t  Lexicon  (4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1865)  :  Hoff¬ 
man's  de.r  Erd-,  Vother-und  ^aatenkunde 

(Leipsic,  1855,  et  scq.)\  Kramer’s  G>'ographisch  Woorden- 
boeJe  (Gou'bi,  1863);  Carrio's  Gran  Dizionario  Geografico 
(Milan,  1865);  Dictionnaire  GengrapUique  universal,  par 
tt/j«  Societe  de  Gcographes  (10  vols.,  Baris,  1822-3^3):  Die- 
iionnaire  Gcographique  unii’e.rsal.  par  uve.  Sxdfti  de  Geo- 
graphes  (13  vols.,  Brussels,  1839);  Hescherelle's  Grand 
Dictionnaire  de  GCographie.universelle,  ancienne  et  mod- 
erne  (4  vols.,  Boris,  1856-7). —  One  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  Gazetteers  of  particular  countries  is  the 
Diccionario  Geogr  ifico-EHadistico-Historico  de  Espaua, 
by  Biisciial  Madciz  (Madrid,  1S47-S),  in  16  volumes. —  A 
valuable  dictionary  of  ancient  geograpliy  is  the  one  re¬ 
cently  etiited  by  l>r.  William  Smith. 

Oazettoer',  n.  A  writer  or  publisher  of  news.  —  A 
newspaper:  a  gazette. 

Craz'iii;^-Siock,  n.  A  person  regarded  with  scorn  or 
abhoi  reiice  ;  anoi»jectof  curiosity  or  contempt, 
o  To  make  us  gazing-uocks  to  others."  —  Ray. 

Gaz^o;?ono*  n.  (Chem.)  A  neat  apparatus  employed  to 
e.vtemporizo  snda-water,  ginger-beer,  sherbet,  and  other 
popular  summer  drinks. 

Crazoii\  n.  [Fr. a  turf.]  (Fhrl.)  Sod  laiil  over 
newly  made  earthwork,  to  consolidate  it,  and  prevent 
the  soil  from  rolling  down. 

G.  C.  B.,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  (England.)  See  Bath 

G.  C*  M.  G.,  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Micluiel  and  St.  George. 

G«  !>.,  Grand  Duke. 

Go,  an  inseparable  particle  often  prefixed  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  in  A.  S.  and  the  cognate  languages. — 
See  Ga. 

Gotiiit,  (zhai'a.)  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
in  Savoy,  5  m.  from  Mont  Blanc,  having  an  elevation  of 
13,1CK}  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  The  Col  (pas.s), 
da  Geant  is  upwards  of  11,100  ft. 

Gear,  n.  [A.S.  gearwian,gyHati,  to  prepare,  to  procure; 
whence  the  lamn gearwa,  clothing.]  Apparatu.s:  j)rei>ara- 
tiou  ;  furniture ;  accoutrements :  dress ;  ornaments;  habit. 

"Stript  from  her  gear."  —  Fairfax. 

(^fach.)  The  several  working  parts  of  a  locomotive 
steam-engine,  or  of  any  machinery.  —  See  Gearing. 

—pi.  (N<iut.)  Same  as  Jears,  q.  v. 

— V.  a.  To  put  harness  on  ;  to  dress. 

Gear'in;^,  n.  (Mach.)  A  term  applied  to  the  parts  of 
machinery  by  which  motion  in  one  part  of  a  macljine  is 
communicated  to  another.  G.  consists  in  general  ol 
toothed-wheels,  friction-wheels,  endless  bands,  screws, 
Ac.,  or  of  a  combination  of  these.  When  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  j>arts  of  the  machine  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  out  of  gear ;  and  when 
the  communication  is  restored,  it  is  said  to  be  in  gexir. 
In  the  case  of  a  threshing-mill.  e.  g.,  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  the  G.  usually  ctmsists  oT  an  endless  hand  which 
communicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  to 
that  of  the  drum.  If  the  band  were  slipped  off  from 
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one  wheel,  or  slackened  so  that  motion  could  not  be 
cummunicuted  by  means  ot  it,  (lien  the  inacbine  would 
bo  out  of  gear.  G.,  which  cun  be  put  in  and  out  of  gear 
is  Ciilled  mocable  gcarmg;  tliat  which  cannot,  as,  lor 
instance,  the  wheelwork  of  a  watch,  is  called  Jixed  gear¬ 
ing.  G  .wliicli  consists  ol  wheelwork  or  endl<*Rs  scTews 
(q.  r.l,  is  put  out  of  gear  either  by  means  c»f  one  of  (he 
w  heels  sliding  along  its  axis,  or  being  moved  out  of  its 
place  horizontally  or  vertically  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Straight  geaHuy  used  when  tbo  planes  of  motion  are 
parallel  to  each  otiu-r;  herrlled  gntring,y:\iv\\  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  plane  of  motion  is  chau;iecl.  G.  has  also 
for  its  object  the  increasing  or  diminishing  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  velocity, and  in  reference  to  this  is  Jistinguished  by 
the  term  **  multiplying”  or  “  relurding.”*—  See  Wheels, 
(Toothed.) 

Gci4r'kii5$ite,  n.  [G/*, earth. and  ar7k-.v'H/i'f<'(q.  v.),  from 
its  earthy  lispect.]  (Mtn.)  A  mineral  lound  with  the 
cryolite  of  Greenland.  Lustre,  dull,  ('olor,  white, 
opaejue.  Comp,  fluorine  4118,  alumina  15'52,  calcium 
19*26,  sodium  *2*46,  water  20  22. 

Gonrs'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  White  co. 

GoJir'y,  in  Kansas,»,  post-village  of  Duniphan  co.,  on 
the  Mi.ssouri  Uiver,  aid.  13  m.  above  Atchison. 

Goar'y,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Gour'y,  in  Vennsylvauiay  a  post-office  of  Westmore¬ 
land  CO. 

Gea^k'hill,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  King's  co.,  Leinster,  abt. 
8  in.  N.W.  of  I’ortarlington.  It  contains  the  rnin.s  of 
a  castle  heroically  delended  during  the  civil  war  of  1641 
by  Lady  Digby. 

Goat,  n.  The  hole  through  which  the  metal  runs  into 
the  mould. 

Goail^'U,  (je-aw'ga,)  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  430 
8<|.  m.  Hirers.  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  and  Chagrin  rivers. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Chardon. 
l*op.  abt.  27,Obi». 

Go'bu.  (Script.)  A  Levitical  town  of  Benjamin,  situ¬ 
ated  6  or  7  m.  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  the 
N.  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Near  G.,  David  de¬ 
feated  the  Bhilistines,  (2  Sam.  v.  25.) 

Gc^ba  River.  See  Senegambu. 

Go'bor,  a  great  Arabian  chemist  of  the  8th  century,  of 
whose  histtiry  little  is  known,  but  whose  writimrs  con¬ 
tain  mdices  of  so  many  important  chemical  facts,  not 
found  in  any  previous  writer,  that  he  is  considered  en¬ 
titled  to  the  designation  of  the  father  and  founder  of 
chemistry.  He  wjis  acquainted  with  nearly  all  thechemi- 
cal  processes  in  use  down  to  the  18th  century :  with  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  corrosive  sublimate,  saltpetre, 
potash,  and  soda.  Hut  he  did  not.  us  a  philosopher,  rise 
above  tlie  spirit  of  his  age  and  countrymen  —  explaining 
phenomena  by  occult  causes,  and  firmly  believing  in  and 
seeking  the  philosopher's  sV  ne.  Geber’a  work  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Golius  of  Leyden,  w  ho 
entitled  it  Lapis  Dhilosophorum.  In  1678  an  English 
translation  l)y  llicliard  Kussell  appeared.  It  is  the  oldest 
chemical  treatise  kmiwn. 

Geb'liard,  or  Ger'kart,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Cass 
CO.,  ahout  6  ni.  N.W.  of  Logan8p«»rt. 

Gob'liarts.  in  rennsylvania,  a  B.  0.  of  Somerset  co. 

Ge<‘k.  n.  [A.S.  a  cuckoo  ;  Ger.  ^eo/r,  a  silly  fellow* 
Cr.  Gawk.]  Contempt  or  scorn.  (Brov.  Eng.) 

Ge<*k'o.  n.;  pi.  Geck'oks. 

[The  name  is  an  assimila¬ 
tion  to  the  sound  which 
the  animal  utter.s  ]  (Zool.) 

A  family  of  Saurian  rej>- 
tiles,  of  small  size  and 
generally  of  re[)ul8ivc  as¬ 
pect.  The  longue  is  fleshy, 
and  not  extensible ;  their 
jaws  are  furnished  with  a 
range  of  very  small  teeth  ; 
and  their  toes  have  n  flat¬ 
tened  disc,  w’hich  enables 
them  to  move  even  on 
walls  and  ceilings.  Many 
genera  and  species  are 
known  in  the  w'armer 
parts  of  both  continents. 

Gee,  (Je,)  v.  n.  To  agree. — 

To  turn  from  the  side 
where  the  driverstands ; — 
used  mostlyin driving,and  Eig.  1134.  —  white’s  gecko. 
having  for  its  oppo.site  and  {Phytluruz platurua.)  . 
correlativ'ethe  vcTbtohaiv. 

Geelong;*,  (je'long.)  the  second  city  of  Victoria,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  at  the  head  of  the  westerly  arm  of  Bort  I'hilip, 
aUmt  40  m.  S.W.  of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railroad.  Dp.  abt.  40,000. 

Geese, /'i.  of  Goose,  q.  v. 

a  town  of  Sweilen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
GelUl,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  ahout  100  m. 
N.N. W.  <»f  Stockholm.  Its  exports  are  iron,  timber,  tar, 
flax,  and  linen.  J*op.  10,845. 

Gehen'iia.  (Script.)  [Lat.;  Or.  geenna,  from  Web.  ge- 
hinnon,  the  valley  of  Itinnom.]  The  valley  of  Ilinnom, 
where  the  Jews  burnt  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  is  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  translated  by  hell.  By  mediaeval  writers  it  was 
used  not  only  in  this  sense,  but  generally  in  that  of  pain 
and  suffering. 

Gell'loiiito,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime 
fonml  in  the  Tassa  valley  in  the  Tyrol.  Crystals,  square 
prisms.  Lustre,  resinous.  Color,  grayish-green  to  brow*n. 
Sp.  gr.  2*9-3*067.  Comp.  Silica  29*9,  alumina  21*5,  ses- 
qtiioxide  of  iron  6*6,  lirno  42.  G.  occurs  as  an  artificial 
product  in  furnace  scoria  in  thin  square  tables  or  8- 
sided  prisms. 

Ge'ic  Acid,  or  Qeine,  n.  [Gr.  geinos,  of  earth.]  (CVim.) 
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A  soluble  brown  matter  extracted  from  the  organic 
matter  of  suil.s.  As  it  does  nut  crystallize,  its  existence 
as  a  definite  acid  is  doubtful. 

Gcl'crito,  n.  (  Min.)  A  variety  of  Lolingite,  q.  v. 

Gci  ;fcr'S  in  Dcnnsyltania,  a  post-office  of 

Berks  co. 

G<^k'ko.  Same  as  Gecko,  q.  v. 

Gc'la.  {Anc.  Grog.)  A  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Sicily, 
about  10  m.  from  the  sea,  built  by  a  Cretan  colony,  713 
years  B.  c.  The  inhabitants  werecallecl  Gelenses, Gelci, 
and  Gelani. 

Gclablo,  (.JeVa-h!,)  a.  Susceptible  of  congelation. 

-Ca|  )able  of  l»eing  converted  into  jelly. 

GclaNiUK  I.,  (je.dai'se-iis.)  Bopi  ,  sncceedeil  Felix  TIT. 
in  492.  He  had  an  acrImonioUK  contest  wilii  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned  the  practice 
of  communicating  only  with  bread,  a.s  was  the  custom 
of  the  Maniclieaii  sect,  and  made  it  imperative  on  the 
laity  to  use  both  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord  s  Stijiper. 
1).  496. 

Gelasius  it.. succeeded  Pascal  IT.  as  pope  in  1118.  Cencio, 
Marquis  di  Frangipani,  consul  of  Rome,  aided  by  the 
emperor  Henry  \  drove  him  from  K»>me,  and  Maurice 
B'lurdin,  as  Gregory  VIII.,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  G., 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  the  pontificate, 
relin-d  to  France.  D.  at  the  abbev  of  Cluny,  1119. 

eiioiiM.  a.  [Fr.  yilatine,  and  Gr.  geneslhai,  to 
be  born.]  Bnnlucing  gelatine. 

Gelat'iiiato,  t*.  a.  To  convert  into  gelatine. 

—  r.  n.  To  be  converted  into  gelatine. 

Golaliiie,  (jtBa-li>o»,) n.  [Yr.gelatme;  L.  iM.gelatina, 
from  Lat.  gelare,  yeiatus,  to  freeze,  to  congeal.  Imm 
icy  coldness.]  (Chem.)  An  azutized  principle  oIh 
tained  from  animal  tissues  only.  All  the  solid  parts  of 
the  animal  body  yield  it  when  ladled,  tlKoigh  it  does  not 
appear  to  exist  inafreestate  in  any  of  them.  G.softens 
and  swells  in  water,  but  requires  heating  to  di^wdve  it. 
When  the  solution  cools,  it  sedidifles  to  a  firm  jelly, 
lienee  tlie  name.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
the  former.  With  infusion  of  galls  or  tannic  acid  it 
gives  a  whitish  insoluble  precipitate  that  is  incupaldo 
of  putrefaction,  and  forms  the  bjisis  of  leather.  See 
Tanning.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  and  bichloride  of  platinum.  By  con¬ 
tinued  b<dling  G.  i.**  convert**d  Into  metagelatine  .  which 
does  not  gelatinize  as  tlie  Iic|iiid  cools.  A  solution  con¬ 
taining  1  per  cent,  of  G.  will  set  on  cooling.  It  U  much 
used  for  food,  but  its  value  as  a  nutritive  is  questioned. 
Form.  CaoIl67Ni3G32. 

(,'1ri.<.)  See  Gi-UE. 

Golutin'iforiii,  a.  Having  the  form  of  gelatine. 

Gi^lat'inizo,  v.  a.  k  n.  To  makeor  become  gelatinous. 

GA'^lai^iiiotis,  a.  [¥r.  gclulineux.]  Viscous  ;  stiff  and 
cohesive,  lis  gelatine. 

Gckk  r.  a.  [A.S.  to  castrate.]  To  emasculate  ; 

to  deprive  of  the  testicles. 

"  Geld  bull-calf  and  ram  -lamb,  as  soon  as  they  fall."  —  Tuseer. 

— To  deprive  of  any  essential  part. 

— To  deprive  of  anything  immodest  or  exceptionable  ; 
purify ;  to  purge. 

Gokl'er,  n.  One  who  ca-strates  or  gebls. 

GeTderlaiid,  in  the  Netherlands.  See  Guelderland. 

Ger<ler-roJie,  n.  Same  as  GUi:,LDER-R  >SE.  7.  v. 

Gold'iiig^,  n.  Act  of  castrating.  —  A  castrated  animal, 
but  chiefly  a  horse.  In  one  of  the  old  copies  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  It  is  usedusu])plyiug  to  the  male  of  the  human  kind. 

“  Aud  Pbillp  and  the  gelding  went  down  Into  the  water." 

Golid,  (Jel'lid,)  a.  [Lat.  gdidus,  from  gelare,  to  con¬ 
geal,  from  gelu,  frost.]  Icy  cold ;  ver3'  cold. 

Gelid'ity,  n.  State  of  being  extremely  cold. 

Geiicl'iiini,  n.  (Bot.)  A  geniisof  Algales.  From  th« 
species  G.  corneum.  commonly  known  as  Algue  de  Java 
in  France,  M.  Bayen  first  obtained  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  given  tlie  name  of  According  to  the  re¬ 

searches  of  this  chemist,  one  part  of  gelose  dissolved  in 
560  parts  of  boiling  w*ater  will  afford,  upon  cooling,  a 
colorless  jelly  ;  thus  forming  ten  times  more  jelly  than 
a  like  weight  of  the  best  aninml  gelatine.  Jellies 
made  from  this  sea  weed  are  much  employed  for  food  in 
Japan. 

Gel'idly,  adv.  In  an  extremely  cold  manner. 

Gol'idiiesH,  n.  Extreme  coldness. 

G<'riius«  Aolus,  a  Homan  writer  of  the  2d  cent.  He 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  held  a  judicial  post  at 
Rome,  and  is  known  as  antlior  of  Soctez  Attica,  a  kind 
of  commonplace  book,  made  up  of  selected  passages 
from  many  ancient  authors  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  with 
some  original  observations,  critical  and  philologicul. 

Geriy,  71.  Same  as  Jelly,  g.  v. 

GoJoii,  or  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  a  native  of 
Gela,  and  conimamled  with  distinction  in  the  wars  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  seized  the 
sovereign  power  himself,  b.  c.  491.  In  485,  through  the 
influence  of  tlie  nristocratical  party  at  Syracuse,  he  be¬ 
came  sovereign  there,  and  gave  up  Gela  to  his  brother 
Ilieron.  He  greatly  increased  the  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  Syracuse  by  his  comiuests  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  aid  w*a8  sought  by  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes.  A  formidable  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
however,  detained  him  in  Sicily,  and  he  won  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  them  near  llimera  on  the  day,  it  is  said,  either 
of  tlie  battle  of  Salamis  or  Therniopylfe.  D.  d.  c.  478. 
Ill's  memory  was  long  held  in  honor  at  Syracuse. 

Go'lose,  77.  (Chem.)  See  Gelidium. 

Gelt«  pp.  of  Geld,  7.  v. 

Goill*  n.  [Fr.  gemme ;  Lat.  gemma,  from  Gr.  gencsthai,  to 
be  bnrn.]  (Fine.  Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  all  precious 
stones,  particularly  to  those  u.sed  in  jewelry.  The 
chief  ends  aimed  at  in  objects  of  this  kind,  are  bril- 
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liant  lustre,  transparency,  and  ricbuess  of  hue.  Among 
the  gems  that  are  cut,  the 
diainuiid  is  the  must  valued  lor 
brilliancy  of  lustre,  or  waitr^ 
as  it  is  termed.  The  utlier 
stones  that  are  cliielly  used  fur 
gems  are  tlie  ruby,  sappliire, 
emerald,  aquamarine,  topaz, 
garnet,  chrysolite,  hyacinth, 
tourmaline,  and  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  <|uartz,  as  opal,  ame¬ 
thyst,  ag.ite.  onyx,  Ac.  These 
stones  are  all  described  in  this 
work  under  their  various 
names.  The  art  of  carving 
gems  is  of  great  antiquity, 
tlioiigh  it  is  doubtful  whether  llo5. 

the  ancients  were  able  to  cut  green  jasper  abraxas. 
the  diamond  or  carve  the  em-  with  figure  of  j.ao. 
erald  anil  top.az.  The  Eastern  (British  .Museum.) 
nations  are  yet  nnacquainted 

witli  the  pr«iper  mode  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  dia¬ 
mond.  Among  the  Greeks  tlje  art  of  gem-cutting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Many  celehrated  luimeH  of 
engravers  before  ihejeraof  Alexander  have  been  haiided 
dmvn.  Theodore  of  S.iukjs  engraved  a  lyre  on  a  cele- 
bruteii  emerald  l)elo!»giiig  to  King  Polycretes  750  year.s 
B.C.,  which  theowner.  to  immortalize  himself,  tlirew  Into 
tlie  sea.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  practised  tlieart. 
The  Egyptians  used  green  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  cor¬ 
nelian.  and  many  interesting  specimens  of  tlieir  work 
are  preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christia!)ity,  the  art*  languished,  ami  after  the 
7th  cent,  almost  entirely  di.sappeare<l.  iinti)  it  wa.s  re¬ 
vived  hy  the  Italians  in  the  15th  cefit.  In  1500  Ambrose 
Caradopo,  an  Italian,  engraved  the  portrait  of  a  fatlier 
of  the  church  on  a  diamond,  and  sold  it  to  Pope  .lulins 
II.,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  for  $27,500.  Since  its 
revival,  moilern  nnisters  have  more  than  rivalled  the 
productions  of  the  ancient  engravers. 

G  ,  artificial.  Many  of  the  precious  stones  liave  been 
produced  artificially  hy  crystallizing  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  their  component  parts  at  a  very  higli  temperature. 
Artificial  rubies,  corumlnm,  spindle,  garnet,  opal,  and 
<*tnerald  have  been  thus  produced,  possessing  tlie  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  real  stones  in  color,  hardness,  and  form 
Minute  crystals  of  carbon  have  been  obtained  by  voltaic 
action,  but  as  yet  no  diimond  of  any  appreciable  size 
has  Iteen  formed  artiliciaily. 

G.  imHationSy  are  made  by  a  transparent  and  dense 
glass,  or  p'lsie.  Containing  a  large  jJercentage  of  oxide 
of  leaii,  ami  colored  by  metallic  oxi<les.  In  many  of 
those,  the  tints  of  the  real  stone  are  so  exactly  imitated, 
and  they  are  cut  ami  polislied  with  such  skill,  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  any  l)Ut  tl»e  most  experienced  judges. 

{BoD  The  bu«l  or  coinpemlium  of  a  plant. 

— V.  a.  To  bespangle;  to  embellish,  us  with  detached 
beauties. 

— r.  n.  To  breed;  to  germinate. 

CvOlliam,  n.  [ChaM.  Ghemdray  complement.]  Tliat 
portion  of  the  two  Talmuds  whicJi  contains  tlie  annota¬ 
tions,  discussions,  and  amplifications  of  the  Mi.Nliiiali  by 
the  academies  of  Palestine  on  the  one  iMinl,  and  those 
of  Babylon  on  tlie  other.  The  Babylonian.  Gomara, 
mure  complete  as  well  as  more  Im  id  thaji  the  Palesti- 
nensian,  possesses  a  much  more  highly  valued  authority. 
Tlie  final  ivdacfion  of  tins  latter  falls  in  the  miildle  of 
the  4tli  cent.  a.  d.,  while  the  former  was  not  completed 
till  500  A.  D.  See  Mishxah  and  Tvlmud. 

Cioinar'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  X\i&  gemara. 

Ophi'oI.  n.  [bat.  gemdlm;  Fr.  juvieau.]  A 

pair:  two  things  of  a  sort. 

Ciieni'ol-riiig;',  n.  A  ring  with  at  least  two  links;  a 
gimbal. 

Gpin'iimto,  a  [Eat.  geminatus,  from  geminuarCj  to 
double.]  {Bot.)  Doubled;  in  pairs;  binary. 

Ooin'iili,  n.  p/.  [Lat.,  the  twins.]  (Astron.)  The  third 
constellation,  or  sign  of  the  zodiac.  Tlie  title  i.s  referred 
l»y  the  Greeks  not  only  to  the  fable  of  Castor  and  Pol-' 
lux.  but  also  to  those  of  Hercules  and  Apollo.Triptolemus 
and  lasion,  Arnphiou  and  Zethiis,  Ac.  The  name  of  the 
Twins  is  given  to  the  con.stellatiori  from  two  remarkable 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  to  which  the 
names  of  Castor  (or  a  Geminnrum)  ami  Pollux  (or  0 
Geminornm)  are  given.  These  two  stars,  when  once 
known,  can  he  easily  recognized  on  account  of  their 
proximity.  By  drawing  a  straight  line  through  the  l)elt 
of  Orion  and  the  two  bright  stars,  the  lino  of  which  cuts 
through  the  belt,  the  (?.  may  bo  easily  found:  for  the 
8trai.rht  lino,  when  lengthened  upwards,  will  pass  very 
near  the  two  star.s.  They  are  also  aliout  half-way  between 
Regulus  ami  Aldebaran;  and  when  Orion  and  the  Groat 
Bear  are  seen  together.  Capella  on  one  sicie,  ami  Castor 
anil  Pollux  on  the  other,  form  the  most  conspicuous 
hnundary-marks  of  the  space  lietween. 

Ooin'iiloiiH,  a.  [Lat.  geminiis;  Sp.  A  It.  gemtno,  dou¬ 
ble.]  In  pairs;  double. 

Ooin'ina.  n.  [Lat.]  A  leaf-bud. 

CjIgiiiiii^i'cooii.h^  a.  Pertaining  to  leaf-buds.  —  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  like,  gems. 

a.  Having  buds;  reproducing  by  means 

of  buds. 

iiloiii'iiiated*  a.  Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels. 

CiGiiiiua^tioii,  u.  [Kr..  from  Lat.  gmunatio.]  The 
stale  of  budding;  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  bud. 

— The  time  or  season  when  the  buds  exjiand. 

Oeiii'iiieotis.  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  gems. 

Ci^Glllllli^  (z/ifjn  me,)  a  mountain-pass  leading  into  Switz¬ 
erland,  between  the  cantons  Valais  ami  B^rne,  and  abt. 
25  m.  from  Tliun,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  sea- 
level. 
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OOin::isf  orou)>i«  a.  [Fr.  gemmi/tre.  from  gnnma,' 
and  /'vre,  to  produce.]  {Bot.)  Multiplying  by  buds. 

n.  State  of  being  in  germination. 

CrGlllllii|>ar'ity«  n.  [UU.  gt'imua,  a  bud,  and  po.rere, 
to  produce.]  (iio5V.)  The  quality  of  piupagatiug  by 
buds,  as  the  hyilru,  or  fresh-water  polyjie,  «Vc. 

Ooiiimip'aiMliiK,  a.  [h  r.  g^-minqjurt.  See  above.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  gems  or  I'Uds. 

{Zodl.)  Endued  NNith  the  power  of  propagation  from 
the  growth  of  the  young,  like  a  herd  Irom  the  parent. 

Maunder. 

Geiil'millo,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  g-mmula,  dim.  of  pe//ima, 
a  jewel  or  hud.j  {Bot.)  A  small  bud;  a  plumule. 

(Zool.)  The  emliryos  of  the  rmliated  animals  at  that 
stige  when  they  resembh*  ciliated  mounds. 

GGlllllllilir'oroiiM,  a.  [Lat.  grnimnla,  dim.  of  gemma, 
a  jewel,  a  bud,  and  ./errt:,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  gem- 
mules. 

Gem'iiiy,  n.  Bright;  glittering:  neat:  spruce;  smart. 

Geilis'b4»<*li,  r/.  [Ger.p'^aJS^,  chamois,  atulftorA-, abuck.] 
{Zool.)  The  Antelope.  Orgx,  or  Oryx  G<izella,SL  species 
of  antelope,  perlmps  tin*  Oryx  of  the  ancients.  Its  size 
is  Romewlial  superior  to  that  of  a  deer,  and  it  is  more 
easily  distinguislied  tlian  many  others  in  this  extensive 
race;  the  horns  afibrding  aclmracter  perfectly  clear  arnl 
constant,  i>eing  three  fet-t  long,  nearly  straight,  anniilat- 
ed  hall-way  up.  and  gr.idnally  taj)eriiig  to  the  point. 
The  head  is  wliire,  with  triangular  patches  of  black  on 
the  forehead  and  under  the  eyes;  the  neck  and  upper 
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{Antelope  Oryx.) 

part  of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  Lluisli-gray :  the  belly  and 
insides  of  the  limbs  are  white;  and  a  ilark  stripe  runs 
along  tlie  back  to  tlie  tail,  \\ln<-li  imirli  resembles  tliat 
of  a  iiorse.  'J'he  hoofs  and  horns  aie  Mack;  the  liair 
under  the  throat,  along  tlie  ridge  of  the  back,  and  over 
the  shoulders,  is  long  and  rough.  It  inhabits  different 
parts  t>f  Africa,  and  is  met  witli  al.so  in  Persia,  India, 
ami  Arabia.  It  is  resolute  and  dangerous  when  hanl- 
pressed,  in  long  sharp  horns  being  used  with  amazing 
energy  and  addre.ss. 

Go]iis'tlorii«  n.  {Mas.)  An  organ-stop  in  German  or¬ 
gans,  tlie  pipes  of  which  are  made  of  tin.  and  are  coni¬ 
cally  sliaped,  being  much  narrower  at  the  open  end; 
wliile  at  tlie  mouth,  at  the  broad  end,  there  are  ears  on 
each  to  regulate  tlie  tuning.  It  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
tone,  of  a  different  character  from  either  an  open  cylin¬ 
der  pipe  or  a  stopped  pipe.  The  pitidi  of  tlm  G.  is  gen¬ 
erally  8  feet  tone ;  sometimes  it  is  4  feet,  and  in  the  pedal 
organ  16  feet. 

Ge'iia.  n.  [Lat.,  the  cheek.]  (Awaf.)  The  region  between 
the  eye  and  the  moutli.  generally  extended  over  the  zy¬ 
gomatic  arch.  —  Brunde. 

Ge'iin..  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Delta  co.,  about  13  m. 
N.E.  of  Esc<'nawlia. 

C>foiia.i|>|>o.  {zhe-n(tp*^(\.  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Suiitli  Braliant,  15  m.  from  Brussels.  Many  battles 
have  been  fought  liero  at  different  times.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  chiefly  memorable  tvs  the  site  of  the  fir.*<t  of  that 
series  of  battles  which,  in  Juue,  1815,  were  terminated 
on  the  fitdd  of  Waterloo. 

Oeii<lar'Biierie,  n.  [Fr.]  The  collective  body  of  the 
GENDAUMES,  q.  V. 

GoiiclariiiG^,  (zhdnigyidrm,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  gens 
d'arines,  men-at-arms.]  (MU.)  A  body  of  military  police 
in  Fnince,  comprising  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  In 
the  l.otli  and  16th  centuries,  the  G.  constituted  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  corps  in  the  French  army.  After¬ 
wards,  in  ]6t>0,  the  name  wa.s  transferred  to  a  squadron 
of  tlie  royal  household  troops,  who  constituted  a  kind 
of  body-guard  of  the  king.  In  ITSl  this  corps  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  name  given  to  a  body  of  police.  It  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  soldiers  taken  from  the  army,  gen¬ 
erally  on  account  of  intelligence  and  good  behavior,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  a  kiiul  of  promotion,  as  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  pay,  and  enjoy  greater  liberty.  The  corps  still  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  tif  the  army,  and  is  liable,  in  case  of  neces-  [ 
sity,  to  be  stMit  on  active  service.  They  have  the  char¬ 
acter  of  being  well  behaved  and  trustworthy  men,  and 
are  frequently  intrusted  by  the  government  with  the 
execution  of  matters  of  importance  and  delicacy.  Tliey 
amount  to  about  25.000  men.  The  German  Land-Dra- 
g'/ner  is  about  the  equivalent  of  the  French  gendarme, 
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GoiB'tlor,  n.  \Ft.  genre ;  Lat.  genus,  generis,  from  gig- 
■Here,  to  produce.]  Sex.  male  or  female. 

(Gram.)  The  distinction  of  nouns  according  to  sex. 
Nouns  denoting  the  mule  sex  are  said  to  be  masculine; 
those  denoting  the  female  sex,  feminine;  and  tlio.su 
which  denote  iieiilier  mule  nor  female  are  said  to  be 
neuter  (Lat.  neutrius  generis,  o\  neither  gender);  ami 
hence  grammarians  have  come,  somewhat  incorrectly, 
to  speak  of  three  genders.  There  cun,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  be  but  two  genders,  the  mascnliiie  and  the  femi¬ 
nine;  as  tlie  sexual  distinction  is  the  basis  upon  wliicli 
this  doctrine  is  built.  There  are  many  animals,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  or  useless,  to  determine  the 
sex  ;  and  there  arc  also  many  tilings  which  cannot  be  so 
distinguished  at  all.  These  are  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  wliat  is  termed  the  neuter  gender.  Th'-re 
are,  however,  certain  ideas,  as  inagtiitude,  strength, 
vjgor,  Ac.,  which  are  considered  as  characteristics  of 
males,  while  gentleness,  timidity,  submission,  Ac.,  are 
regarded  as  properties  of  females,  whicli,  when  they 
come  to  he  associateil  with  a  neuter  noun,  raise  it  to  tlie 
masculine  or  feminine;  thius  we  speak  of  tlie  sun  ns  he, 
and  of  the  moon  a.s  she..  Abstract  nouns  and  general 
terms  are  also  usually  regarded  as  feminine.  Tlie  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  are  sometjmes  denotisl  by  clifferciit 
words,  as  boy.  g‘rl.  horse,  mare,  coch',  hen  ;  sometimes  by 
a  eliaiige  in  the  termination,  us  count,  countess,  executor, 
executrix.  Sf/ngster,  songstress;  and  sometimes  by  the 
addition  of  a  word,  us  cock-sparroto,  hen'Sparrow,  he- 
yoat.  she^goat. 

G€‘iiUer,  r.  a.  To  beget;  to  engender.  —  To  produce; 
to  Cause;  as,  to  gender  strife. 

— V.  71.  To  cojmluie;  to  breeil. 

n.  ^^eo  Partheno-gene.«is. 

GeiiGalo;;;'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  g^ncalogique ;  Or.genea.n.  race, 
and  a  discourse.]  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  the 

descent  of  persons  or  families  from  an  ancestor.  —  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  an 
ancestor. 

Geiiealo^''ically«  adv.  By  genealogy. 

7i.  He  who  traces  descents  of  persons 

or  families. 

OotiGal'<>;;'ize,  v.  a.  To  relate  tlie  account  of  descents. 

GGiiGillo;;y,  {jen-eHil'o~je,)  n.  [¥r.gtnealf>gie ;  Gr.  gene- 
aloyia,  from  genea,  a  race,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  An 
account  or  enumeration  of  the  ancestors  or  relations 
of  a  particular  person  or  family.  No  nation  was  more 
careful  to  trace  and  preserve  its  genealogies  than  the 
children  of  Israel.  Their  sacreil  wiitings  contain  ge- 

jneaiogies  which  extend  through  a  perii-d  of  more  than 
3,500  y*ars,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captiv¬ 
ity  of  Judali,  and  even  after  that  time.  JosephuH  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  traced  hi.'«  own  descent  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi  by  means  of  public  registers,  and  that,  however 
dispersed  and  depressed  ids  nation  were,  they  never  neg¬ 
lected  to  have  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared  from 
authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at  Jerusalem. 
Since,  however,  their  destruction  as  a  imtion  by  the 
Romans,  all  thidr  tables  of  descent  seem  to  liave  been 
lo.st;  and  even  the  Levites,  wlio  are  still  di^tingn^^hed 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  the  exercise  of  special, 
lionorary,  religious  functions,  are  known  as  such  only 
by  being  acknowledged  as  descendants  of  parents  wlio 
exercised  the  same.  The  iiieqimlilics  of  rank  and  right 
which  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages  made  genealogi¬ 
cal  inquiries  higlily  important,  and  it  was  then  that 
researclies  of  this  kind  assumed  the  form  of  a  science, 
which  became  closely  connected  with  heraldry,  {q.  r.) 
Very  little  critical  care,  however,  was  usually  employed 
in  such  cases,  the  chief  object  being  to  trace  the  origin 
of  families  into  tlie  remotest  antiquity.  Attempts  to 
carry  this  to  an  absurd  length  are  frequently  manifested 
in  the  earlier  genealogical  works.  Critical  genealogical 
studies  were  not  begun  before  the  17th  century.  Gene¬ 
alogical  accounts  are  not  only  interesting  to  persons 
wlio  feel  a  more  or  less  natural  curiosity  abmit  their 
ancestors,  but  are  also  useful  to  the  historian,  as  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  often  complicated  relations  of  dynasties,  families, 
claims,  and  controversies  of  successions.  Ac.  They  are 
also  of  importance  in  legal  cases  concerning  claims  of 
inheritance;  ami,  indeed,  are  indispensable  in  States  in 
wliich  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  is  made  to  depend 
upon  lineage  or  descent.  A  genealogy,  or  lineage,  is 
frequently  represented  iu  the  form  of  a  tree  (arbor  con- 
sanguinitalis).  giving  a  distinct  view'  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  family,  and  the  degrees  of  de.scent  from 
the  common  progenitor,  who  is  generally  represented 
in  the  root  or  stem.  Genealogical  tables  are  either  de¬ 
scending  or  ascending.  The  former  are  chiefiy  used  in 
historical  recor«ls,  presenting  the  descendants  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  ]ierson  in  tly  onler  of  procreation  ;  the  latter,  in 
documents  of  nobility,  serving  to  show  the  claims  of  any 
man  or  family  to  the  titles  of  paternal  and  maternal  an¬ 
cestors.  Sometimes  both  forms  are  used  together.  Per¬ 
sons  descended  one  from  another  successively,  form  a  di¬ 
rect  lino;  those  descended  from  a  common  progenitor, 
but  not  one  from  another,  a  collateral  line;  the  collat¬ 
eral  line  embrncps  the  agnates,  or  the  kindred  on  the 
father's  side,  and  the  cognates,  or  kindred  on  the  mother's 
side. 

Oono^caiits'lot  River,  In  New  Yoik,  enters  the 
Chenango  River  in  Chenango  co. 

Gon'era,  n.  jd,  of  genus.  See  Genus. 

Gon'erablo,  a.  f  Kr.,  from  Lat.  generahilis ;  from  gene- 
rare,  to  beget.]  That  may  be  begotten  or  produced. 

GoiiVral,  a.  [Fr.  general;  Lat.  generulis.  from  genus, 
a  kind,  from  gignere.  to  produce.]  Relating  to  a  wliole 
class  or  onler;  comprehending  many  species  of  indi¬ 
viduals. —  Not  special  or  particular;  n<it  restrained  or 
limited  to  a  particular  import;  not  specific;  public; 
common;  relating  to  or  comprehending  the  entire 
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community.  —  Conimon  to  muny  or  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber;  not  directed  to  a  single  oOject;  couimou  to  tlie 
vliule;  extensive  tlnmgli  not  universal;  usual. 

—This  word,  wlieii  uttai  luMl  to  the  iianio  of  an  officer, 
usually  denotes  superiority,  superintendenee,  or  llie 
concentrated  coniinaiid  of  a  larue  sphere  of  duty;  as, 
postmasler-^^^’acru/ ;  threctoiw/<'/j#’r(if,  &c. 

<ifOii'eral«  n.  The  wliole,  witliout  d<*8ceiuling  to  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  the  total ;  that  which  cuiiiprehends  all,  or  the 
chief  part. 

“  la  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by 
degrees  to  yeneraU."  —  Lvckt. 

{Ecrl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme 
head,  under  tl»e  Pope,  of  tl»e  aggregated  communities 
throughout  Clirisiendom  belonging  to  a  religious  order; 
as,  the  <jtn'-ral  of  the  Jesuits.  ! 

{Mil.)  In  our  army,  the  name  of  the  highest  niilitarj  I 
rai»k  that  can  be  conferred  on  olheers.  General  olficers^ 
are  of  four  grades  —  general,  lieutenant-general,  maj'-r- 
genet  Hl,and  brigadier-general.  The  title  seems  to  have 
r)riginuted  in  France  alnuit  1450,  when  John,  Count  de 
l)unois,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  tlioFrencli  forces, 
or  command<*r-in-chief,  representing  the  so>'ereign,  who 
had  deh'gated  to  his  lieutenant-general  the  performance 
of  the  duties  that  w»mld  otherwise  have  dcvolve<l  ujxrn 
liimself  as  ai  tual  commander-in-chief  of  t  lie  armies  1  he 
title  came  into  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of  H<*nry 
VIII.,  when  theap])ellation  of  capt(ttn-g*'tif’ral  was  given 
to  tlie  commamler-in-chief  of  the  English  forces,  instead 
of  tliat  of  lord-marshal  of  England.  From  that  period 
tlie  title  of  general,  both  alone  and  distinguished  by 
various  prefixes,  has  been  preserved  in  the  liritish  ser¬ 
vice,  as  in  almost  ail  the  European  armies. 

—[Vr.  gentraU]  {Mil.)  A  heat  of  the  drum  serving  as 
signal  to  an  entire  army. 

In  gt'nfiral.  For  the  !m»st  part :  generally. 
Ooiaoralin'i^iiiio,  «.  [It.;  Vv.  yuiUralissime.']  The 

chief  commaiiiler  of  an  army  i*r  military  force;  espr- 
cially,  the  commander  of  an  army  of  two  or  more  grand 
divisions,  each  umler  command  of  a  separate  general. 

“  Alexander  was  generalittimo  of  Greece.’*— -Sir  T.  Browne. 
<4oneral  n.  {Law.)  A  plea  which  thwarts  or 

denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration  of  the  j)laintill, 
wiihoiit  offering  any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade 
it;  as  in  action  for  wrong,  “not  guilty,”  or  for  debt, 
*•  not  indebted.”  They  are  called  the  general  issue  be¬ 
cause,  by  importing  a  general  and  absolute  denial  of 
wh.it  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  tliey  amount  at  once 
to  an  issue,  by  whicli  is  meant  a  fact  ulhrmed  on  one 
side  and  denied  on  the  oilier. 

<>lMiorarity«  n.  |Fr.  gnttraliU;  Lat.  generalitas.] 
Slate  of  being  general,  or  <iuality  of  including  species. 
kimJs,  or  particulars.  —  TTie  main  body  ;  the  bulk:  tlie 
111  ijor  part;  as,  the  grwrnWy  of  mankind.”  {Addison.) 
— That  which  is  general ;  that  which  is  other  than  spe¬ 
cial  ;  a  general  or  vugne  statement,  condition,  or  plirase. 
"  Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars.” — Landor. 
Gea»'eral5zablo,  a.  That  may  be  generalized,  or 
brought  nnd  T  a  general  liead,  rule,  or  system. 
Goneralizsk'f ion,  n.  (Fr.  gintralUatinri.]  Act  of 
making  general ;  act  of  reducing  particulars  to  generals 
or  to  their  genera. 

“  Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension  of  one  in  the  manr.” 

Sir  K".  Hamilton. 

(Logic  )  Tlie  act  of  compreliendinp:  iinilcr  a  conitnon 
name  several  objects,  ajrrecini;  in  some  point  wliicli  we 
abstract  from  eacli  of  tliem,  ami  which  tliat  common 
name  serves  to  indicate.  ^V  lien  we  contemplate  several 
objects  resembling  each  other  in  some  part  of  their  na¬ 
ture,  we  can,  by  attending  to  tliat  part  alone,  assign 
them  one  common  name,  whicli  will  express  or  stand 
for  them  all  as  far  as  tliey  agree,  and  tliis  is  what  is 
called  gBnerali7..ation.  Another  kind  of  generalization 
is  from  oliserving  tliat,  when  two  or  more  olijects  liave 
certain  tilings  or  properties  in  common,  tliat  tlicrefore 
tliey  liave  others  also  in  comtnoii,  ns  wliere  Newton, 
from  tlie  fall  of  an  apple,  di.scovered  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  In  this  process  of  geiieriiliziiig  there  is  involved 
a  principle  which  experience  does  not  furnish,  by  which 
we  affirm  not  only  that  all  heavy  bodies  which  have 
been  observed  gravitate,  lint  that  all  heavy  bodies, 
whetlier  they  have  been  observed  or  not,  do  so.  In  tliis 
there  is  implied  a  belief  that  there  exists  a  certain  order 
ill  nature,  nnd  that,  under  the  same  circumstaiiees,  the 
same  snhstiinces  will  present  the  same  pheiiomeiia. 
See  Induction,  Classification. 

Cen'erallzc,  n.  a.  [Fr.  geniraliser.]  To  make  general, 
or  common  to  a  number.  —  To  extend  from  particulars 
or  species  to  genera. 

When  a  fact  ie  generalized,  our  discontent  is  quieted." 

Sir  tt',  Hamilton. 

_ To  reduce,  as  particulars  to  generals  or  to  their  genus  ; 

as,  to  generalize  a  conclusion  from  deductions. 

_ n.  n.  To  form  classes  or  genera  ;  to  view  generally  and 

comprehensively  in  relation  to  clas.ses. 

Oeii'orally,  wlv.  In  general ;  extensively,  tliough  not 
Iiiiiversall.v':  most  frequently ;  commonly;  usuallv  ;  as, 
he  is  grcncnif/y  behind  time.  —  Cliiefly  ;  princiiially  ;  in 
the  main  :  in  tlie  whole  taken  together;  without  detail. 
Cipii'eraliie,,,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  general, 
but  not  univerHal ;  frequency;  commonness;  as,  “the 
neneralne.rti  of  the  cause.’’  —  Sitlneg. 

Ooii'cralwllip.  n.  Rank,  office,  or  station  of  a  general. 
—Exercise  or  practice  of  tlie  offic  ial  functions  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  •  as  tlie  c.inipaign  was  carried  on  under  Ills  general- 
Military  skill  and  conduct  of  a  military  geueral 
officer;  as.  he  showed  n.\>\& generalship 

Gcn'eralty.  n.  Generality ;  totality.  (R.) 

Oon'erul  Wayne,  in  Pennsglcania,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 


Oeil'eraiit,  n.  [Lni  generans,genero.  Sec  Genf-RATE.] 
TTiiit  wbich  geueialvs ;  Ibc  powef  nr  priiaijile  tluit  piu- 
(luces. 

{Grom.)  A  point.  line,  or  surface  by  whose  niutiou 
anolh(‘r  curve  or  snrlace  is  or  may  be  coiiceiveil  to  be 
(iescnbeii  or  dcfineil. 

Gcmi  orato,  v.  a.  [hat.  gejicro,  grneraius—ge.nusy  race, 
kind.]  To  beget;  to  pmcreale;  to  propagate;  to  en¬ 
gender;  to  jiroduce  or  liring  forth  similar  to  tiie  parent. 

“Thnse  creatures  which  being  wild  generate  scliloui,  beiug 
tame,  ycnerute  otieu.”—  Bacon. 

—To  hriiig  into  lift*  or  existence ;  to  cause  to  be. 

“  Or  Uud  some  oiber  way  to  generate  maukiud.”  —  .Milton. 

— To  cause  ;  to  originate  ;  to  produce. 

Surlaee,  n.  {Sitam-rnginr.)  Tlie  heat¬ 
ing  snrlace  o(  a  boiler,  or  that  on  whicli  heat  is  applied 
to  generate  steam. 

Goiiora'lioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  generaiio.']  Act  of 
generating  (»r  of  hegelling  ;  procreation  ;  propagation. — 
Prodnctioii;  formation;  as,  the  generation  ol  sounds^ 
heat,  Ac. —  A  binglb  succession  in  natural  descent,  as 
tlie  children  of  the  Siinie  parents;  lienee,  an  age;  tlie 
peojile  of  the  same  period,  or  living  at  the  same  time  ; 
a  series  of  children  or  descendants  irom  the  suineslock. 

“  All  generations  and  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.”  —Hooker, 

— A  lumily;  race;  kind;  breed;  stock. 

“  Y’  are  a  dog.  — 

Thy  mother's  of  my  generation;  what's  she,  if  1  be  a  dog  7”  Shaks. 

{(>  frm.)  The  formation  or  production  of  a  geometrical 
figure. 

{1‘liysud.)  See  Fhysioloot  and  IIeprodictio.n. 
AWrnation  of  gmeration.  {i*hysiol.)  A  term  applied 
by  l‘rof.  Steenstrnp  to  a  series  of  plieiiomeini  connected 
witli  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  many  of  tiie  lower 
animals.  In  their  development  from  the  ovum  to  the 
adult  state,  a  large  number  of  tliese  beings  not  only 
pass  through  various  stages,  as  exemplified  in  the  insect 
irihe,  but  also  possess  the  power  of  multiplying  them¬ 
selves  at  certain  periods  of  their  growth.  The  animals 
which  exhibit  this  peculiarity  have  been  called  nurses. 
and  the  phenomenon  has  been  particularly  observed 
in  the  AcrphaliP,  Eniozotty  J*olypifrrie,  ikdpw,  and 
Vorticrlhc.  In  the  translation  of  Prof.  Steeiistriip’s 
work  by  theRiy  afociety,  tlie  alternation  of  generations 
is  fnlly'descnbed.  The  mode  of  develo[)ment  by  means 
of  nurses,”  or  intermediate  geiierali<»ns,  is  shown  to  be 
an  ordinary  phenomenon  in  nature.  “The  circum¬ 
stance,”  he  observes,  “of  an  animal  giving  birth  to  a 
jirogeiiy  jiernianeiitly  dissimilar  to  its  parent,  but  which 
itself  iiniduces  a  new  generation,  whicli  either  itself  or 
in  its  offspring  returns  to  tlie  form  of  the  parent  ani¬ 
mal,  is  a  phenomenon  not  confined  to  a  single  class  or 
Series  of  animals ;  the  vertebrate  class  is  the  only  one 
in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  observed.  It  wtmld  con- 
seipiently  app(‘ar  tliat  there  is  something  intrinsic  in 
this  mode  ol  development,  and  that  it  occurs,  as  it  were, 
with  a  Certain  necosity  ;  on  which  account  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  sotin  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent  and 
more  generally.  If  the  whole  system  of  development 
by  means  of  “  nursing”  generations  he  collected  and  re¬ 
garded  in  one  view,  it  appears,  ns  the  essi-ntial  feature 
in  this  eonrso  of  development,  that  the  species  is  not 
lully  represented  in  the  solitary,  full-grown,  lertile  in¬ 
dividuals  of  both  sexes,  nor  ill  their  development;  but 
that  to  complete  their  representation,  supplementary 
individuals,  as  it  were,  of  one  or  of  several  precedent 
generations  are  neces-ary.  The  greatest  ineomplete- 
iK-ss  and  the  highest  degree  of  rnntnal  dependence  is  to 
be  oliserved  in  tlie  VampnmdariiC  and  similar  polypes, 
in  whicli  the  generations  representing  the  unity  of  the 
sjiecies  are  very  unlike  eacli  other,  and  in  which  all  the 
imlividuals  are  fused  into  an  outward  unity,  or  into  a 
Set  of  polypes..  .  .They  exist  organically  cc»nnect(.*d  with 
each  other,  and  are  normally  free  only  in  their  first 
generation,  and,  indeed,  only  in  their  earliest  stage  of 
development,  and  only  for  a  sliort  time  ;  since  the  Irec*- 
swiiiiming  ciliated  eiiibr>o  swims  about  in  the  water  at 
inost  tor  joinc  lionrs,  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  place  tor 
the  foundation  of  a  new  polype-stem.  In  thefbrynas, 
claviform  polypes,  the  organic  connection  between  the 
individuals  aiid  gi'iieratlons  is  rather  more  lax;  the  per¬ 
fect  geiiimiiiarous  or  ovigerous  individuals  are  usually 
quite  free,  often  even  at  an  early  age;  so  tiuit  they  do 
nut  attain  their  full  development  until  alter  their  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  “nursing”  generations,  lii  the 
and  S.'alpWy  the  generations  whicli  arc  connected  together 
into  one  whole  become  more  like  each  other.”  Among 
the  Entozoa.  similar  attempts  at  becoming  free  aiul  ac¬ 
complishing  a  perfect  growili  are  also  described.  The 
development  of  animals  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
water,  but  to  trie  air,  also  presents  similar  phenomena, 
but  in  a  still  higher  and  more  free  stage.  The  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Aphides  tlirongh  a  series  of  generations  has 
been  long  known.  In  tlie  sjiring,  a  generation  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ova,  which  grows  and  is  metamorphosed, 
and,  without  a  previous  fertilization,  givi's  birth  ti)  a 
now  generation,  and  this  again  ton  third;  and  so  on  tor 
tell  or  twelve  weeks ;  so  that  in  certain  species  wliich 
have  been  observed  nine  such  changes  liave  been  noted. 
At  last  there  occurs  a  gemmation  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  the  former  of  whicli,  after  their  metamor¬ 
phosis,  are  usually  winged;  fertilization  and  thedeposi- 
tion  of  eggs  take  place,  and  the  long  series  ot  genera¬ 
tions  recommences  in  tlie  next  year  and  in  tlie  same 
order. 

Spontaneous  Generation.  See  Supplement. 
Ooii'ci*fktiv^,  «•  [Vv.  ijCnerniif.'l  Having  the  power 
of  generating  or  propagating  its  own  sjiecies;  having 
the  power  of  producing  ;  as,  “  the  genendive  faculty.” 

BvntUy. 
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GoiiVralor,  n.  [Lat  ;  Fr.  g{n6ra*enr.']  lie  or  that 
which  generates,  or  \i  hicli  Ix'gets,  causes,  or  produces. 

{Steam-engine.)  A  vessel  l»»r  generating  steam. 

{Mas.)  The  princijial  sound  or  sounds  by  wbich  others 
are  produced,  (.sometimes  c.dW.d  gfrncruting  lnnf.) 

Gi*llVrati*ix,  M.  [Lut.j  {Ge-  m.)  That  wliicli  gener¬ 
ates  a  liiK*,  sni  face,  or  solid. 

Geiior'io,  G<‘iier'it‘al,  a.  {Vv.  gtntriqne.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  genus  or  kind;  comprehending  the 
genus;  as,  a  generic  name. —  Coinjirehensive  in  a  high 
degree. 

ioally,  a(/r.  IVith  regard  to  a  gcniiB,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  species;  as,  two  jilants  gmericalty  alli<*d. 

n.  State  or  quality  of  lieing  geiiei  ic. 

iiiOiierilica'’tiaii«  n.  Art,  act.  or  process  ol  inuking 
general,  or  generalizing.  —  Sir  M'.  Haviilton. 

GoiloroJ*  ily,  n.  [It.  gi}itrosite;  Lnt.  generositas.] 
Quality  of  being  geiierouH  ;  nobleness  o!  soul;  niaglia- 
iiiiiilty;  adispo^ilion  to  give  liberally  or  to  bestow  Itivors. 

— Munificence;  open-liandedness ;  bounty;  liberality  in 
bestowing;  as,  an  ai  t  ot  ghnrosity. 

GoiloroJi'toc  <.'roc‘k,  in  N.  Carolina^  enters  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River  in  Anderson  district. 

Goii'oroiis,  a.  [h'v.  gt'nireuj- ;  Lat.  grnrrosus — genuSy 
j’ace,  descent,  high  or  noble  birlh.J  Noble;  honorable; 
inagiianinious :  ojieiilu'urted. 

“.Such  was  Rosconinmn.  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 

With  niauuers  gen'roujf  as  las  uotile  blood.'  — Po/ie. 

— Liberal;  bountiful;  munificent;  open-hnnded ;  boun¬ 
teous;  free  to  give;  beneficent;  as,  a  master. 

— Strong;  enlivening;  full  of  vigor  and  Bjiiiit;  exciting 
and  exhilarating  the  body;  us,  generous  wine. 

— Abundant;  plenteous;  ciiarai  terized  by  generosity  ;  us, 
he  keeps  a  generous  table. 

— Courageous;  full  of  life  and  mettle;  sprightly. 

“His  op’ulng  hounds  ...  a  generous  pack." — Addison. 

Goii'orously,  adv.  Honorably;  nobly;  inaguani- 
inoiisly:  liberally;  iminificently. 

Gi‘«i>rou«iiess,  «.  Quality  of  being  generous;  no- 
l>l(‘ness  of  mind;  magnanimity. 

“  The  overflow  iug  generousness  of  the  divine  nature.’’— Co/b'er. 

— Generosity;  open-handedness;  munificence;  liberality; 
hountifnlness. 

Ociicseo,  [jen-e-see.\)  in  Michigan,  an  E.  central  co. ; 
t/mi,  abt.  500  sq.  miles  hirers.  Flint  and  Fliiavvasseo 
rivers,  and  the  'i’hread  and  Kearsley  creeks.  Surjace^ 
hilly;  aWi7,  fertile.  Cap.  Flint.  in  1870,  3!i,9l0 

—  A  jiost-townshiji  of  tlie  above  co.:  po)i.  abt.  1,900. 

Goiipsoo',  in  Itlinnesota,  a  village  of  Kandiyohi  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Forest  City. 

Goiiosoe',  in  Nevada,  a  village  and  mining  district  of 
Hotiglas  CO.,  on  the  £.  side  of  Carson  Valley,  ojqiosile 
Genoa. 

Goiios0<^\  in  iWiti  rbWi',  a  W.  co. ;  area,  aid.  485  sq  m. 
Hirers.  Towanda,  Allen's,  and  Gak  Orchard  <  re(*Us. 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone. 
Cap.  Batavia.  Pop.  abt.  55.000. 

— A  township  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  aid.  1,500. 

Goiiosee',  in  Pninsylvantay  o.  township  of  Potter  co.; 
pop.  abt.  yuO. 

Gonosee',  in  Wisconsiny  a  post-township  of  M'aukesha 
CO.;  po/).  aid.  2,500. 

Goiiosee'  l>0|>ot,  in  irGT07J.<n'n,  ai>ost  villageof  ^Van- 
kesha  co.,  aid.  ’28  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Milwaukee ;  pop.  aid.  500. 

Goiiosee'  Falls*  or  Por'tageville.  in  JStw  lor/.,  a 
village  of  Genesee  Falls  townsliip,  Wyoming  co.,oii  the 
Genesee  River,  aid.  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  The  river 
at  this  place  Hows  between  almost  perjiendicnlar  walls 
abt.  400  feet  in  height,  and  has  several  fine  falls.  Pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Goiiesee'  Fork,  in  Pennsylraniay  a  P  0.  of  Potter  co. 

Goiiesee'  Grove*  in  Illinois,  a  jiust-village  of  White- 
sides  CO.,  abt.  94  III.  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 

Goikosee'  Rivor,  in  PnmsyU-ania  and  New  Yorky 
rises  in  the  N.  jairt  of  Potter  co.  in  the  former  State, 
and  enters  New  York  in  Allegliany  co. ;  thence  flow¬ 
ing  a  general  N.E.  and  N.  c(>urse  throngli  Wyoming, 
Livingston,  and  Monroe  cos.,  it  enters  Lake  Ontario 
near  Charlotte,  aid.  7  miles  below  Roi  liester,  after  a 
course  of  about  145  m.  ’Ihof/. /f.  is  not  only  indable  for 
the  varied  and  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  hut  is 
also  famous  for  its  extraordinary  falls.  Of  tliese  falls, 
which  are  five  in  number,  three,  occurring  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Port¬ 
age,  about  90  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  river,  are 
respectively  60,  90,  and  110  feet  high.  The  other  two, 
tlie  one  occurring  immediately  above  Rochester,  and  tlio 
other  about  3  miles  below  that  city,  are  both  of  about 

100  feet.  _ 

in  Californta,  a  post-office  of  Plumas  co. 

Ooiiose'o.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ilenrj  co.,  abt. 
7S  III.  N.N.W.  of  I’eoria 

Ooiiese’o,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. ; 
pop.  146. 

—A  township  of  T.ima  co.:  pop.  484. 

«4t‘iie»e'o.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap  of  I.ivingston  co.,  on  the  Genesee  River,  abt.  25  m. 
8  S  'V.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of  township,  in  1870,  3,0a3. 

Gen'osis,  n.  [Or.,  from  grnnao,  to  beget,  to  procreate, 
to  liriiig  forth.]  Act  of  producing;  generation;  birth; 
creation.  .  . 

_ A  theoretical  description  of  the  origin  of  anything. 

(Gram.)  Same  as  Generation,  q.  r.  ,  ,  , 

(Script.)  The  name  given  to  tlie  first  hook  of  tlie 
Billie  on  account  of  its  containing  a  narrative  of  tlie 
generation  or  production  nf  all  things.  Tlie  Hebrew 
name  is  Bcms/iG/i  (“in  the  heginning”),  from  its  com¬ 
mencing  with  that  word.  Its  liistory  goes  back  to  the 
verv  earliest  ages  of  tlie  limiian  race,  and  extends  over 
a  period  of  at  least  2,370  years.  It  gives  an  account  of 
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the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  tliesettloinenta,  penealogles, 
arU,  leligioii,  corriiplion,  uixl  (k*^truetion  of  the  unto- 
Uiluviaii  world;  of  the  repeopliii^  and  divisioji  of  the 
earth,  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  tlie  l  aliin^  of 
Abraham,  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  tlie  deuisli  nation. 
&c.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  —  one  iDiivt^rsat 
und  OUQ  special ;  the  former  being  the  ancient  history 
of  t!io  whole  human  race,  contained  in  chajdors  i.-xi., 
the  latter  the  early  history  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(xii.-l.).  There  are  some  critics  who  maintain  that  this 
book  was  not  written  by  Moses;  and  there  are  certainly 
some  passages  of  it  tiiat  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  after  his  death,  as  they  refer  to  siilisequent 
events;  but  that  the  book  as  a  whole  was  writti-n  by 
Moses,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Much  ingenious 
ipeculation  has  been  expended  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Moses  w;is  made  aware  of  w  hat  ha*i  taken  place 
so  many  centuries  before  his  own  time.  .•Nccording  to 
some,  the  different  events  recorde«i  in  the  book  wi-r.- 
divinely  revealed  to  him  ;  others  hold  that  ho  aetpiired 
his  knowledge  of  them  by  tradition;  and  a  third  class, 
that  ho  obtained  it  from  old  documents.  iKe-arding 
the  various  subjects  of  controversy  in  this  ImkjU,  seo 
Creation,  DtLtOE,  &c.)  The  atithenticit.v  of  Genesis 
Wits  distinctly  recognized  by  Christ;  and  j)assagcs  frauii 
it  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  twenty  seven  times 
literally,  ami  thirty-eight  times  substantially, 

Gc'ii'et,  n.  fl’r.J  A  small  horse.  —  See  Jennet. 

— [IT.  genHfe.J  (ZwY.)  A  carnivorous  aniimd.  belonging 
to  the  family  Virernda.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  suit 
fur,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  CJit,  but  is  of  a 
longer  form,  with  a  sliarp,  pointed  snout,  njiright  ears 
slightly  iiointed,  and  very  long  tail.  The  color  of  the 
G.  is  usually  a  pale  reddish-gray,  the  sides  of  tlie  body 
being  spotteil  with  black,  and  a  dark  line  running  along 
tlie  back,  where  the  hair,  being  longer  than  on  the 
other  parts,  resembles  a  slight  mane;  the  muzzle  is 
dusky;  beui*atU  each  eye  is  a  white  spot;  the  cheeks, 
sides  of  the 
neck,  and  tlie 
limbs,  are  sptit- 
teil  in  a  i)i  opor- 
tionally  small¬ 
er  paltern  than 
the  body;  and 
the  tail  is 
marked  with 
black  and 
white  rings. 

Easily  tamed, 
and  of  a  mild 
dispo&itiomthe 
6-'.,  at  Coiistuntinoplo  and  various  other  parts  of  tlie 
East,  is  domesticated  like  the  cat,  and  is  said  to  be 
equally,  if  not  more,  serviceable  in  clearing  houses  of 
rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  we.>tern 
p.irts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  occasionally  found  in  Sjiain: 
but  though  it  requires  a  warm  climate  for  its  subsistence 
an<l  projiagation,  jt  has  not  been  di-'Coveretl  in  India  or 
any  part  of  Africa.  This  animal,  like  the  civet,  produces 
an  agreealilo  perfume;  it  is,  however, less  powerful, and 
its  scL-nt  inncli  sooner  evajiorates. 

Gonol',  Geiiette',  n.  Cat-akin  made  into  muffs,  tip¬ 
pets,  &c. 

Geiioth'liao^  Gonetlili'aoal.  a.  [Gr.  gcnHhUalcns 
—  f/cnethic,  birth,  race,  descent, — //i  /owai.  to  bo  born.j 
Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astrologers. 

—74.  One  who  calculates  nativitii-s;  an  a.^trologer. 

(Poet.)  An  ode  or  other  short  poem  composed  in  honor 
of  tho  birth  ofau  individual. 

Genet  li'liacs.,  77.  The  science  of  casting  nativitie.s. 

Geiiotllliaro^y*  n.  [Gr.  <jentthlialoijia.\  Act  or  art 
of  easting  nativities;  astrology. 

Geiiet'le,  Geiiet'ieal,  a.  [Gr.  gennHilcos^  fit  for  be¬ 
getting,  from  g^^nnady  to  beget.  See  Genesis.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  tho  origin  of  a  thing,  or  its  mode  of  production. 

Geaie'va,  (Canton  of,)  tlie  Binallest  canton  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which,  and  of  the  lake 
w  hich  bears  its  name, it  is  situateil,  having  N.  the  canton 
Valid,  E.  and  S.  Savoy,  and  \V.  France;  «7va,  913  sq.  m. 
This  canton,  which  ranks  22d  in  the  Confederation,  is 
composed  of  tlie  territory  of  tho  ancient  republic  of 
Geneva,  togetlier  with  some  communes  tbrmerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Savoy  and  l-'ranee,  annexed  to  it  in  In15.  Surface, 
flat,  or  but  slightly  uneven,  being  enclosed  between  the 
Jura  Mountains  on  the  N.W.,  and  some  Alpine  ranges 
in  tlie  opposite  direction,  liivers.  Khono  and  Arve. 
Clitn.  Mild.  Soil,  tolerably  fertile,  lint  not  i>rodncing 
soflicleut  crops  for  home  consumption.  Tlie  canton 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  8S0  men  to  the  army  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  Cap.  Geneva.  7^;p.(187t)>,  99,3o2. 

Gene'va,  the  most  populous  city  of  Swirzeilaiid,  and  cap. 
of  above  canton,  situated  in  a  picturesque  country, 
abounding  in  the  most  enchanting  and  magnificent 
prospects,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
81  m.  S.W.  of  Berne,  and  70  N.E.  by  E.  of  Lyons.  The 
Khoue  divides  Q.  into  three  parts,  —  the  city  on  the 
r:ght  bank,  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais  on  the  left,  and 
the  island  between  them,  enclosed  hy  two  arms  of  the 
river.  The  city,  or  upper  town,  is  the  largest  portion, 
and  is  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  to  nearly  100 
feet  above  tho  level  of  tlie  lake.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  steep;  but  many  of  its  private  edifices  are 
good.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  tlie  residences  of 
the  burgher  aristocracy.  The  lower  tnwn,  or  quarter 
of  St.  Gervais,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity, 
and  has  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses.  The  island  is 
upwards  of  a  furlong  in  length,  by  abt.  200  feet  broad, 
and  connected  with  the  other  (piarters  by  several  briilges. 
Of  late  years,  an  entirely  new  quarter  lias  sprung  up  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Khoue,  called  the  ^aartiers  des 


Ji“rgHes,  displaying  a  handsome  frontage  of  tall  houses, 
aniDiig  winch  is  tho  d^s  Beryues,  lined  with  a 

bmud  and  fine  quay  towards  the  lake.  The  unsightly 
houses  tliiit  formerly  lined  the  margin  of  the  lake  in 
the  Uiwer  town  have  been  nmdernizoil  and  beautified; 
and  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been  gained  from  tlie  water 
to  form  u  quay.  This  is  connected  with  the  l^uai  d^'S 
Bfryae.s  on  the  opposite  bank  l)y  a  hamlsome  siispensitui- 
bridge;  and  anoilier  bridge,  communicating  witli  a  small 
island  situated  ai  the  point  where  the  Uhone  leaves  tiie 
lake,  is  ornamented  watli  a  bronze  statue  of  Rousseau. 
G.  is  surrounded  on  tho  land  side  by  ramparts  and 
bastions,  constructed  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
These  are  of  little  use  ns  fortifications,  the  city  being 
commanded  by  uujacent  heights. —  but  they  serve  as 
public  promenades;  and  Riispension  bridges  have  been 
thrown  over  tliem  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Tlie  catheilral, 
or  Church  of  Sf.  Feterjocciipiesaconspicuoiis situation, 
an«l  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
lllh  cent.  Among  public  edifices  are  the  new  theatre, 
cost  $1,(K>0,0(KI;  the  nioiiunient  erected  to  the  Duke  of 
Bi  unswick,  who  died  here,  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  city 
of  G.,  realizing  17,0nu,uUb  francs,  out  of  this  tlie  monu¬ 
ment  and  opera  house  were  erected  in  1879;  town-hall, 
a  Gallery  of  I’aintings,  a  Museum  of  Natural  llistoi'y 
(containing  tlu*  collections  of  Suissnre,  Brongniart,  Do 
Candolle,  and  Ni-ckerh  and  the  academy  founded  by 
Calvin,  with  laculties  of  jurisprudence,  tlx-ology,  natural 
science,  and  literature,  and  a  library  of  40,n00  vols.  G. 
has, besides,  numei  ous  literary,  scientific,  and  educational 
institutions.  Manuf.  The  principal  source  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  city  lies  in  its  manufactures  of  w'atchi-s, 
jewelry,  musical  boxes,  and  objects  of  virtu,  Ac.  The 
number  of  working  watch-makers  and  jewellers  U  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  0,000;  and  the  numlter  of  watches 
annually  made  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000,  —  and 
of  these  at  lea.st  00,000  are  of  gohl.  In  watch-making 
ami  jewelry,  it  is  also  estimated  that  between  70,000 
and  80,000  oz.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  oz.  of  silver,  are 
used  yearly.  Tlie  other  industrial  arts  in  operation 
here  comprise  cmnlis,  carriages,  saddlery,  agricultural 
implements,  liardware,  tools,  cutlery,  firt^-arms,  musical 
and  philosophical  instruments,  printing-types,  Ac.  Li¬ 
thography  and  engraving  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
G.  is  tlie  seat  of  the  council  of  state,  tho  supremo  court 
of  justice  for  tho  canton,  a  court  of  apjieals,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce  with  extensive  powers.  Pop. 

4. '»,00C. — G.  is  very  ancient,  ami  is  mentioned  by  Copsar. 
(De  B'Uo  Gallicriyi.'i^  C.)  In  426  it  w;is  taken  by  the 
Burgundians,  and  became  their  capital.  It  aftta wan! 
belonged  successively  to  tho  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles  ami  the 
second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter, 
it  fell  under  the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  between 
whom  and  the  counts  of  Geiievois,  in  Savoy,  there  ex¬ 
isted  incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  tho  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the  city,  witli  its 
territory,  became  a  reimblic.  Calvin  having  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  G.  in  lu.16,  was  solicitetl  to  settle  there,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  liigliest  rank  in  the  state, 
which  he  in  a  great  measure  governed  for  23  years, 
with  a  severity  and  strictness  that  impressed  deep  ami 
abiding  traces  on  its  jurisprudence  and  manners.  In 
1782,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  G.  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  it 
was  taken  hy  the  French  revolutionary  forces,  ami  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  dept.  Leman.  It  w.as, 
with  its  territory,  united  to  Switzerland  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  canton  in  1814.  Few  cities  have  produced  more 
eminent  individuals.  Among  others  may  lie  specified 
Rousseau,  Casuuhon  the  critic,  Lefort  (llie  friend  of 
Peter  the  Great),  Necker  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  naturalists  Saussiire,  Deliic,  B«)nnet,  and  Ju- 
riue,  De  Candolle  and  Huber,  tlie  philosopher  Abauzit, 
J.  B.  Say  the  political  economist,  and  Sismundi  the  his¬ 
torian.  In  1872,  the  Alabama  Question  was  settled  at 
a  convention  held  here. 

Geaie'va,  (L.ako  of,)f^r  Lake  Leman.  [Ger.  Genfer  See, 
anc.  Lacus  Lfinauus.]  The  largest  lake  of  Switzerland, 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which  country  it  is  situated. 
It  has  N.,  E.,and  S.E.  the  canton  of  Vaud  or  Leman  ; 

5. W,  that  of  Geneva ;  and  S.  Savoy.  It  fills  up  the  lower 
jiortion  of  an  extensive  valley  enclosed  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  the  convexity 
being  directed  N.N.W.  and  the  horns  facing  J^S.E,  Its 
greatest  length  —  a  curved  lino  passing  through  its  cen¬ 
tre  from  Geneva  at  its  W.  extremity  to  Villeneuve  at 
its  E.  —  is  abt.  4a  ni.;  but  along  its  N.  shore  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  end  to  end  is  abt.  55  in.,  while  along  its  S,  it 
is  no  more  tlian  abt.  40  ni.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to 
9  m. ;  its  area  is  estimated  at  abt.  240  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
depth,  near  Meillerie,  towards  its  E.  extremity,  is  said 
to  be  1.012  (950  Tr.)  ft.;  its  level  is  abt.  1,200  ft.  above 
that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  divided,  in  common 
parlance,  into  tho  Great  and  Little  lake;  the  latter 
is  more  exclusively  called  the  LaK-e  of  Geneva,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  that  city  for  a  distance  of  14  m.,  but  w'ith 
a  breadtli  never  more  than  3^  m.,  to  Point  d'Yroire; 
beyond  wliich  Lake  Leman  widens  considerably.  The 
Uhone  enters  it  near  its  E.  extremity,  bringing  with  it 
BO  much  alluvia!  soil,  that  considerable  encroachments 
are  continually  made  on  its  upper  end.  Port  Vallais, 
near  1]^  in.  liistant,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  is  said  to  have  originally 
exteinled  upwards  as  far  ns  Bex.  The  Rhone  emerges 
from  tlie  lake  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  wliere  its  waters, 
like  tliose  of  the  lake  itself,  are  extremely  clear,  an<l  of 
a  deejibluo  color:  circumstances  which  have  been 
often  adverted  to  by  Lord  Byron,  (Childe.  Harold,  hi.  s. 
58,  85.)  Lake  Geneva  receives  upwards  of  40  other 
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rivers,  the  principal  of  Avhich  are  the  Venoge.  from  the 
N.,  and  the  Draiise.  on  the  siile  of  Savoy.  It  seldom 
freezes,  and  has  never  been  know'n  to  be  entirely  Irozen 
over.  It  is  subject  to  a  singular  phenomenon  called 
the  seiches.  This  consists  in  a  sndilen  rise  of  its  waters, 
generally  for  1  or  2  It.,  but  sometimes  as  niucli  as  4  or 
5  ft.,  followed  by  an  equally  sinlden  fail ;  and  (Ids  ascent 
and  descent  goes  on  alternately,  someliines  for  several 
hours.  This  ]dienomeiion  is  most  coniiiion  in  suniruer 
and  in  stormy  weather;  its  cause  has  not  been  sulislac- 
torily  ascertained  :  hut  it  would  seem  to  dejiend  on  tho 
unequal  pressure  of  the  atniospliere  upon  diflerent 
arts  of  the  lake.  Lake  Geneva  abounds  with  fine  fish. 
18  banks  are  greatly  celebrated  lor  their  picturesque 
beauty  and  suldiiiiity.  Their  scenery  is  the  most  im¬ 
posing  at  its  E.  extremity  ;  but  the  w  hole  of  the  S. 
shore  exhibits  great  boldness  and  grandeur.  The  N. 
shore  is  of  a  solter  charactrr  ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  low  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  and  interspersed  witli  numeions  towns, 
villages,  and  chateanx.  Nwm.  Bolle,  Moiges.  On*  hy, 
(tin*  j)ort  of  Lausanne).  A’evay,  (.'larens.  and  the  Castio 
of  Cldllon.  ai  e  on  the  N.  hank  :  on  the  S.,  or  8a\oy 
side,  are  Mt  illerie,  Thotion,  and  the  C'oiijay7ui  Idoi  ati 
in  tho  Geneve.se  territ«»ry,  the  re>i<It  iic<*  of  Byron  in 
1816.  Steamers  ply  daily  upon  the  hike,  which*  is  also 
encircled  by  a  line  of  railroad. 

Goiio'va,  in  Alahaum,  a  post-office  of  CofiVe  co. 

Goiiova,  in  G'orgia,  a  post-office  of  Talbot  co. 

Goiicva,  in  liliyioi.<,  a  post-\illage,  cap.  of  Kane  co.,  on 
Fox  River,  abt.  36  in.  ,  of  Chicago  ;  joj).  nl  t  1.600. 

— A  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  al  t.  40  lu.  W.S.W.  of 
Springfield. 

Goiiova,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jennings  co. 

—  A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.E.  of  Shelby ville. 

Goiievn.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  towni-hip  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO.,  abt.  7  ni.  S.E.  of  Hampton  ;  pop.  of  tow  Uhhip  356. 

Genova,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co. 

Goiiova,  in  ^fichigan,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  on  Diamond 
Uike,  ttbt.  3  m.  E  of  Cassopolis. 

— A  po.st-office  of  Lenawee  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscola  co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

— town.shipof  Van  Buren  co. ;  pfip.  abt.  400. 

Gonova,  in  Minyiesota,  a  j)Ost-village  and  towmshlp  of 
Freeborn  co.,  on  Walnut  Lake,  about  36  m.  S.  of  Fari* 
hauU;  pt>p.  of  township  abt.  400. 

Gonova,  in  2\>!e  York,  a  post-village  of  Ontario  co., 
aht.  50  in.  E.S.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  aht.  9,(K)0. 

Gonova,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Ashta¬ 
bula  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  aht.  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cleveland  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,5(  0. 

— A  village  of  Fairfield  co.,  aht.  32  m.  S.W.  of  Zanesville. 

Gonova,  in  B7.9co7?7ur7,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Walworth  co.,  on  Geneva  Lake,  abt.  70  m.  S.E.  of  Mad¬ 
ison  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1.800. 

Gono'va,  n,  [Fr.  juniper,  juniper-berry ;  gin, 

from  Lilt,  jimiprra.s,  the  juniper-tree.]  A  spirit  distilled 
from  grain  or  malt,  and  flavored  with  juniper-berries. 
See  Gin. 

Gono'va  Ray,  in  ir/.^coTi.nn,  a  village  of  M'al worth 
CO.,  al>t.  64  in.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Gono'va  Biblo,  n.  {Billing.)  A  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  first  printed  at  Geneva  in  1560. 

Gono'va  Raiko,  in  BTscrmsir*,  a  small  lake  in  Wal¬ 
worth  co. ;  ay'ea,  abt.  8  sq.  m. 

Goiio'van,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Geneva;  Genevese. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

Gono'vani^iii, 71.  [From  GVwna, Calvin's  birthplace.] 
Tho  strict  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists. 

Goiievoso',  a.  Pertaining  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 

— 7i.  [Fr.  GV7n»7*ms ;  Lat.  Genevensis,  from  Geyttva.]  A 
native  or  iiiliabitant  of  Geneva  ;  —  the  people  of  Geneva 
taken  collectively. 

Goiiovoho',  Gon'ovois,  an  ancient  prov.  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  States,  in  the  W.  of  Savoy,  now  included  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Savoie  (Haute),  q.  v. 

Goiiovl^vo,  (St.,)  (Jen-eh’vit'v',)  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  B.  at  Nanterre,  abt.  422.  was,  according  to  tlie 
generally  received  o]>inion,  a  simple  shejdierdess.  On 
the  advice  of  St.  Germain  of  Auxene,  she  consecrated 
herself  to  God,  and,  after  thedeatii  of  her  parents,  came 
to  Paris  to  live  with  her  godmother,  where  she  led  a  de¬ 
vout  and  abstinent  lifetime.  According  to  tradition,  at 
the  timeof  Attilu's  invasion  of  Gaul  (451). the  affrighted  . 
Parisians  w’ere  ready  to  abandon  their  city,  which  SL 
Geneviiivo  prevented,  hy  telling  them  that  the  city 
would  be  spared,  and  her  prediction  was  verified.  On 
another  occasion  she  procured  provisions  f<»r  the  Paris¬ 
ians,  who  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from 
famine.  At  her  instance,  Clovis  built  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Paris  a  church  in  honor  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  w  hich  afterw  ards  received  the  name  of  the  saint 
herself.  The  Church  honors  her  on  the  3d  of  January, 
the  date  of  her  death.  Her  relics  were  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  in  the  church  which  bore  her 
name,  hut  after  the  destruction  of  that  churcli  they 
were  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont. 
Since  1852  they  have  lieen  transferred  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  basilica,  formerly  called  the  Pantlieon,  to  w  hich  its 
original  name  of  St.  Genevieve  has  been  restored.  D.  512. 

Genovl^^ve,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  St.  Genevieve 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Goh^*  vois,  (ghen'ev-woi,)  n.  pi.  The  people  of  Geneva ; 
the  Genevese. 

Genfevr<*,  (zhe‘y)divr\)  a  summit  of  the 

Cottian  Alps,  between  the  Italian  prov.  of  Susa  and  the 
French  dep.  Hantes-Alpes.  It  is  crossed  by  a  road  con¬ 
structed  hy  Napoleon  I.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000 
feet.  Height  of  the  summit,  11,615  feet. 

Geiisr^liiM*Khan.  or  Zingis  Khan,  the  son  of  a  petty 
Mongolian  prince,  was  b.  in  Tartary  in  1163.  After 
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mncli  intestine  warfare  with  various  Tartar  tribes,  this  Oon  Ituro, Lat.  ^eniVura, abegeUinp:,from 
renowned  conqueror  w;w  iiroclaimed  khanof  tlie  united  to  beget.]  The  act  ol  begetting;  generation. 

Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes.  He  reorganised  his  army,  Oo'liius,  «.  ,*  7^/.  [Lat.,  from 

published  acode  of  laws,  and  made  preparation  for  the 


course  of  conquest  to  which  he  professe«i  In*  had  a  divine: 
CiiU.  Ill  1210  he  fir>t  invailed  China,  the  capital  »»f  I 
which  was  taken  by  storm  ami  plundered  several  years' 
later.  The  murder  of  the  atulnissadors  whom  Geiigbis- 
Khan  had  sent  to  Turkestan  occasioned  the  invasion  of 
that  country  in  I2l8,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men;  andl 
the  two  great  citic.s  of  Bokhara  and  Sainarc^ind  were 
stormed,  pillaged,  burned,  and  more  than  2<-)0.t)00  lives 
destroyed  with  them.  He  continued  his  career  of  de¬ 
vastation  for  several  years;  and  in  1225,  though  more 
than  t)0  years  old,  he  marched  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  army,  against  the  king  of  Tangut,  who  had 
given  shelter  to  two  of  his  enemies  and  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  them.  A  great  battle  was  fiuight  on  plains  of 
ice,  formed  by  a  frogen  lake,  in  which  the  king  of  Tan- 
gut  was  totally  defeat«*d,  with  the  loss  of  300,000  men. 
C.-A'.,  whose  ravages  had  cost  the  human  race,  il  we  are 
to  accept  the  perhaps  exaggerated  computation  of 
Ka.'^teru  writers,  upwards  of  5,000,000  human  bein^, 
became,  by  dint  of  successive  victories,  monarch  of  a 
territory  extending  1,500  leagues,  including  Northern 
China,*Ea'ittTn  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Tartary.  P. 
in  1227,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  in  tlie  52d  of  liis 
reign,  —  having,  before  his  death,  divided  his  immense 
territories  between  his  four  sons, 

Oe'liial,  <t.  [Lat.  g^tnalix^  fr*>m  g^niux.  a  tutelar  deity, 
the  spirit  of  socisil  enjoyment,  talent ;  from  gign^rr,  to 
produce,  to  bring  forth.]  Contributing  to  propagation 
or  production ;  tliat  causes  to  pr«»duce. 

**  Creator  Venus,  ^entat  power  of  love.”  —  Dryden. 

_ Gay:  merry;  jovial:  joyful:  festive;  entertaining; 

contributing  to  life  aud  cbeerfuliiess ;  as,  a  pe/iiaZ  man¬ 
ner  or  disposition. 

— tfupporting  life. 

**  So  luucb  I  feel  my  penial  spirits  droop.”  —  MUtoiu 
OeninTity.  n.  [L.  Lat.  ymialitat^  from Gay- 
et%  ;  checr«ulni*ss. 

Oayly ;  clieerfull)*. 
n.  Thequality  of  beinggenial. 
Oo'iiiaii,  a.  '  (Gr.  g>m^ion^  the  chin.]  (vlnaf.)  Be- 
bmging  to  the  chin,  as  the  genian  apophysns  situate 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  $ymphy:fi$  maUiy  and  formed 
of  four  small  tiiiiercles.  —  Danglison. 

Oonir'iiliite,  Cioiilo'ulatoU,  a.  [\j.\i,geniculaia^ 
fnuu  ge.niCiUam.  a  joint,  dim.  ol  prnu,  the  knee.]  {Bot.) 
Applied  to  a  stem  when  bent  abruptly  like  a  knee. 
Ocniciilfi'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  geniculaiVK]  Tbe  state 
of  being  suddenly  or  abruptly  bent  at  au  angle;  re¬ 
sembling  the  knee. 

Coni^, ri.;  Genii.  [Fr.]  {^fyth.')  SeeOENius, 
<weni'|>a*n.  (From  p^wipupo,  the  Guiana  name.]  {Bat.) 

A  gen.  id  trees,  ord.  Vincltonaces,  'J  heGenipa  fruit  ol 
S.  America,  JUS  large  asan  oninge  and  agreeably  flavored, 
is  obtained  from  t  lu*  spt'cies  (r.  vlwcri’cnna.  InSuriiiani 
it  is  known  bv  the  name  of  Marmalade  B<*x. 

Oen'il,  or  Xeii  il,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  130  m.,  empties  into  the 
Guadalquivir,  32  ni.  from  Cordova.  The  city  of  Granada 
is  situate  on  its  banks. 

Oo'nio^loPi'^i,  n.pl.  [Gr.  gennon,  chin,  and  glossa, 
tongue.]  The  pair  of  muscles  by  which  the 

tongue  is  protruded. 

OeniH'ta,  n.  [Eat.  knee,  in  allusion  to  the 

angular  or  jointed  appearance  of  its  twigs]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  F-ibacete.  Tbe  species  G. 
tinctoria^  naturalized  in  the  U.  S*tate8,  the  D.ver  s  Brown, 
yields  a  good  yellow  dye,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood 
(Uaiis  tinctorial  a  green. 

Gen  it«l,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  genitalis,  from  gngnere,  to 
beget,  allied  to  and  deriveil  from  Gr.  gigne,sthui.]  I’er- 
taining  to  the  act  of  begetting;  causing  generation  or 
birth.  ,  . 

Gen  itals,  n. /)?.  [Lat.  sc.  mcm&ra.]  Those 

parts  t»f  an  animal  that  are  the  iniinediato  instruments  j 
of  generation;  ih  •  sexmil  organs.  | 

Goii'itin;ir*  [Corruption  of  Fr.  so  called  j 

from  a  lady  of  tliat  name  J  An  ajiple  that  ripens  early 
in  June.  —  Bacm. 

Gon'itivo,  a.  [Est.  geniiivus,  from  gignfrt,  genitum,  to 
beget,  to  produce.]  I’erlaining  to  a  csise  in 

the  declensitui  of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  thing 
from  which  something  else  priKU'eds,  but  which  luis  been 
extended  to  signify  property,  po8«e8si«ui,  Ac. 

— »i.  The  possessive  case ;  the  naiueof  fbesecond  case  in  the 
declension  of  nouns,  generally  indicating  the  relation  ex- 
pressetlin  English  by  the  prepoj^ition  o/.  “TheEalin  G., 
says  Max  Miiller,  “  is  a  mere  blunder ;  for  the  Greek  word 
genike  lu'ver  meant  genitirns.  Genitivus,  if  it  is  meant 
to  express  the  case  of  origin  or  birth,  would  in  Greek 
hjvve  been  called  genwtike,  not  genike.  Nor  dj>es  tbe 
G.  express  tbe  relation  of  sou  to  father.  For  though  we 
may  ftiy  ‘the  son  of  tbe  father,’  we  may  likewise  say 
‘tlie  father  of  the  son.’  Genike  in  Greek  had  a  much 
wider,  a  much  more  jihilosopliical  meaning.  It  meant 
ca*w.<  genei'alis.  the  general  ca.se,  c>r,  rather,  the  case 
which  exiiresses  the  genus  or  kind.  This  is  tlie  real  | 
power  of  the  G.  If  I  ‘a  bin!  of  the  water  ‘of  tliei 
water’  defines  the  genus  to  which  a  certain  bird  belongs; 
it  refers  it  to  the  genus  of  water-birds.”  (Lectures  on  tne\ 
Science  of  Language.)  In  English,  the  genitive  or  pos- 1 
8es.sive  case  is  marked  by  the  addition  of  tbe  letters 
nreceded  by  an  apostrophe;  as,  tbe  king  s  sou,  my  Ja- 
ther's  horse.  When  the  plural  ends  in  s.  the  additional 
s  of  the  G.  is  omittetl  (excepting  sometimes  in  proper 

namesKand  only  the  apostrophe  added; as,  the  Ainp-i  eons.| 

Gen'ito,  in  VirtHnia.  a  po-^t-villuge  of  I  ovvhathiii  co.,  on 
the  Appomattox  Kiver,  about  21)  iii.  ^V.  ot  lUchuioad.  ] 


numerous  herds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  valleys  are  feitile, 
producing  abuiidjince  of  grain.  Livers.  The  Bisagno, 
^E^gra,  I'olccvera,  and  \  ara.  Min.  Marble  is  tlie  most 
valuable.  Cuy*.  Genoa.  7u7.7  IS.  —  This  territory 

corresponds  nearly  to  tbe  I’jtper  Liyui  ia  of  the  Koniaus, 
and,  in  17yS,  was  joined  to  France  under  tbe  title  of  the 
Le.puOlic  of  Liguria.  lu  1815  it  w  jis  assigind  to  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  called  the  Duchy  of  Genoa.  Now  a  province 
of  Italy,  with  an  area  of  l,a88  sq.  m. 

f’.  ;  lieiice  the  woiil  ciiiiie  to  einnily  the  luitunil  powers  <joi,oa.  (/'(iVo.)  [It.  Oi'n'n-a.]  A  celelirnteil  fortifieil 
lid  abilities  of  men,  more  cspeeiall.v  tlieir  natural  ineli-  marilimeiily  of  N.  Italy,  (and  birlliplaieof  fliiisto|ilier 

.  *  Columbus.)  once  tbe  e.ip.  of  an  independiuit  ri  pnblic, 

aud  now'  of  the  above  province,  at  the  liea.i  of  tbe  jrulf 
of  tbe  same  name;  70  m.  S.E.  of  Turin, and  90  N.7V  .  of 
Leghorn.  G.  is  built  rmiml,  but  principally  on  tbe  E. 
side  of  its  jiort,  w  liicb  is  semi,  irciilar,  tlie  ebord  being 
about  1  m.  in  leiigtli.  Two  gigantic  inob-B  (Mnlo  rrcchio 
and  Mnlo  nunvo)  project  into  the  sea  from  eitlier  angle, 
and  inclose  and  protect  tbe  barbor.  Tbe  lan.i  on  which 
the  city  is  built  rises  iimpliitheatrr.-wi8e  round  the  w'a* 
ter’sedge  to  the  lieight  of  from  ,000  to  OtK)  ft.,  so  that  its 
aspect  from  the  sea  is  strikingly  grand  and  imposing. 
Tile  white,  snowy  houses  form  streets  at  the  base  ol  the 
aerlivitv,  while  tlio  upper  part  is  thi.  kly  studded  w  ith 
detached  villas,  liehiinl  all.  the  Apennines  are  seen 
towering  nt  the  distance  ot  10  or  I-  ni.,  their  summits 
snowKiovereil  .luring  a  part  of  the  year.  The  older  or 
E.  p.irti.Jii  of  the  city  oonsisis  ol  a  labyrinth  of  ex.'.‘S- 
sividy  narrow',  cr.iok'  d.  and  dark  streets,  tlicir  lir.-adtli 
being  generally  n.)  more  than  from  0  to  T2  ft.;  they  are, 

howe  .  ’  "  ^  *  **'“ 
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were,  to  beget,  to  produce.]  Tlie  term  applied  by  tlie 
aneieiit  Homans  to  a  class  of  spiritual  beings  which  at- 
temhsl  upon  man.  Every  human  being,  accoi ding  to 
theni,  had  his  special  genius  allotted  to  him  at  hirtli.  to 
guide  and  direct  him  through  life,  lui.l  his  general  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  was  ascribed  to  the  inllnence  ol  his 
G 

and  _ 

nation  or  disposition.  In  modern  times  it  has  come  to 
he  employe. 1  in  a  still  more  restricted  ami  special  sense, 
as  signifying  tlie  very  higliest  condition  ot  the  mental 
powers,  tile  perfection  of  human  intelligence.  Like 
niuiiy  other  words  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  dilhcult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  define  it  in  wonls;  l.ut  tliere  is  always  asso¬ 
ciated  witb  it  tlie  idea  of  creative  or  inventive  i«)W'ers. 
According  to  Emerson,  it  is  tlie  "  constructive  intellect,  ’ 
which  proilnces  thoughts,  sentences,  poems,  plans,  de¬ 
signs,  systems.  It  is  the  generation  ot  the  mind,  the 
marriage  of  tliouglit  willi  nature.’’  ‘'Tlie  thought  oi  G. 
is  spuiitaneous,  Init  the  power  of  picture  or  expression 
in  llie  most  enriclie.l  and  llowing  nature  implies  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  will,  a  certain  coiitr.d  over  the  sp.nitaneons 
states,  without  wliicli  no  production  is  possible.’’  G. 
lirodnces  wh  .t  has  never  before  been  iicconipli.she.l ; 
‘■it  is  the  iidv.-nt  of  trnlh  into  the  worl.i,  a  form  of 
thonglit  now  for  the  first  time  bursting  into  I  lie  universe, 
a  eliil'l  of  tlie  old  eternal  soul,  ii  piece  of  immeasiirahle 
greatness.’’  Its  chief  faeulties  are  tlie  reas.m  and  the 
imagiii  .tion,  aii.l  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
facnllies  predominates,  it  becomes  eitlier  scientific  or 
artistic.  *■  In  I  be  first  case  it  seizes  at  onc-e  tb.wo  bid¬ 
den  iilfinities  whieb  otherwise  do  not  reveal  themselves 
except  to  tlio  most  jialieiit  uml  rigorous  applicati.m,  ami, 
as  it  were,  intuitively  recognizing  in  plieiioinena  tlie 
unalterable  and  eternal,  it  produces  truth.”  In  tlie  lat- 
t.  r  it  seeks  ‘'to  exhibit  its  own  i.leal  in  line  and  appr.j- 
priate  forms;  it  realizes  the  infinite  under  finite  types, 
anil  so  creates  the  b.-autifiil.”  G.  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  that  t.d.  nt  or  uptituile  which  w  e  n-ceive  from 
nature  from  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  'Thus 
wo  speak  of  a  G.  fur  matlieinatics  as  well  iis  a  G.  t*'r 
poetry:  of  a  G.  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechan¬ 
ical  employment.  Thu  dislinctioii  between  G.  prop.r 
and  talent  is  thus  given  by  De  Qnincey :  “  Genius  is  Unit 
mode  ot  intellectual  power  which  moves  in  alliance 
witli  i/rnfal  nature,  i.  r.,  with  tlie  capacities  ol  ideasiire 
ami  pain;  whereas,  talent  has  no  vestige  of  such  an 
alliance,  and  is  perfectly  indcpeii.lcnt  of  all  human  sen¬ 
sibilities:  conse.inently.  G.  is  a  voice  or  breathing  wbicli 
rejireseiits  tbe  total  nature  of  man,  anil  therefore  bis 
enjoying  and  snfleriiig  nature;  whilst,  on  tbe  contrary, 
taient  represents  only  a  single  function  ot  tliat  nature.’ 
And  hence,  also,  it  is,  that,  “besides  its  relation  to  suf¬ 
fering  and  enjoyment,  G.  always  implies  a  deep.-r  r.  l.i- 
lion  to  virtue  and  viee  ;  whereas  talent  has  no  sliaiiow 
of  a  rel.ition  to  moral  qualities,  any  more  than  it  has  to 
vital  sense.” 

(Myth.)  According  to  the  Romans,  not  only  every 
man  had  his  6’.,  who,  after  guiding  him  throngli  life, 
conducted  him  out  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  his 
career;  hut  places,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  were 
fabled  to  have  their  genii.  Tlie  collective  Homan  [icople 
.also  had  their  G.,  wlio  was  sometimes  represeiite.l  on 
coins.  Thoseof  the  women  were  called  Juimiies.  They 
suinetimes  held  that  each  person  was  accumpaiiie.l 
through  life  by  two  genii,  a  wliito  and  a  black,  tbe  for¬ 
mer  good  and  favorable,  tlie  latter  bail  and  uulavorable; 
at  other  times  tliey  bi-lieve.l  in  but  one,  wbicli  w-as 
black  and  white  by  turns.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to 
tbe  (jenii,  and  it  was  usual  for  each  one  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  to  bis  G.  on  bis  Idrtbday. —  The  i7.'ni/,  or  (/yiiin.i, 
of  tbe  Ea.st  bear  little  resemblance  to  tlmse  of  tlie  Ro¬ 
mans.  Thev  are  rugiirdctl  ii.s  an  intermediate  class  of 
beings,  between  angels  and  men,  but  interior  in  dignity 
to  liolii,  and  are  not  objects  oi  worship.  In  poetry  they 
are  described  as  Iniving  been  created  out  of  fire,  and  us 
having  inhabited  Ibis  world  before  its  occnpatioii  by 
man,  as  tbe  subjects  of  a  certain  Jun  Ibu  Jbn.  They 
rebelled,  and  God  sent  his  angel  /Wis,  or  Jihlix,  w'lio, 
alter  con.jni-ring  Jdn  Ibn  Jd)i.  rebelled  against  God, 
and  set  liim.self  up  in  bis  room  ;  wbereiipoii  G.jd  coii- 
demne.l  bim  to  eternal  puiiislimeut.  Tbe  djinns,  like 
men,  are  some  good  and  some  eiil.  They  eat  and  drink, 
are  subject  to  p.tssioii.s-aiid  deatli,  but  may  live  foi  cen¬ 
turies.  Tbi-y  are  capable  of  becoming  invisible,  or 
a.ssnining  tbe  fornis  ot  men,  boasts,  or  monsters,  at 
pleasure.  They  freipient  baths,  wells,  ruined  house.s, 
seas,  rivers,  cross-roails,  and  market-places.  The  evil 
gniii  delight  in  mischief  for  its  own  .sake,  raise  and 
direct  whirlwiinls,  aii.l  dry  up  tlie  springs  ot  the  desert. 
The  ghouls  are  a  siihoi  diinite  class  of  evil  gmii,  haunt¬ 
ing  de.serts  and  burial-grounds,  lunl  killing  ami  devour¬ 
ing  men  and  women  that  fall  in  their  way.  The  pens, 
or  fairie.s,  are  beautiful  fennile  peiiii,  who  believe  in  God, 
and  in  Mohainmeii,  his  iirojihet,  and  do  good  to  man. 
Tlie  Mussulman  doclors  believe  in  the  existence  of 
((jirms  os  supernatural  beings,  hut  their  ideas  ot  them 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  poets  and  romancers. 
Go'nius  lo'ci.  n.  [Lat.]  In  Roman  mythology,  the 
presi.liiig  deity  of  a  place ;  —  hence  the  prevalent  feeling ; 
tile  pervading  atmosphere  of  a  place,  or  estublishiiicnt, 
as  of  a  college. 

Geuii<‘s'aretli,(l.ake  ol',)  in  Palestine.  SeeO.vui.EE 
(Sev  of). 

tioii'oa.  fit.  Genoi'd.]  A  maritime  prov.  of  N.  Italy, 
forming  a  long  tract,  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Areu,  3,IH)0  S(|.  m.  Desc.  This  prov. 
is  traversed  by  the  Apennines,  which  yield  pasture  to 
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wever.  pavni  vvitli  broml  tlaj^s  of  lava,  and  present  the 
iootlnie.''8  and  diiraliility  of  jj«mkI  masonry.  ^  The 
wer  part  of  the  city,\vhicli  stretches  aloii};  the  N.sido 
of  the  port,  i-s  more  regularly  laid  out, and  contains  some 
hroail  and  very  hau«lsomc  streets,  one  ol  which,  tlie 
Strada  Balhi.  is  entirely  formed  of  pahices,  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  those  of  Borne.  Jiiid  neater  in  their  interior. 
In  Italy,  G.  Inis  acquireil,  and  desia  ves,  the  tille  ot  Oenora 
la  Superba.  It  exhibits  fewer  remainsof  ancient  splen¬ 
dor  than  Venice,  but  more  actual  wealth  and  cointi'rt. 
Its  most  spleuflid  palaces  are  Ihf*  two  PaJazzi  D'ooa,  in 
one  of  which  ihe  emperors  Clnvrles  V.  and  Napoleon  I. 
resided  during  their  stay  in  Genoa;  the  other  is  now  a 
residence  of  the  king  of  Italy.  The  Durazzo.  Srrra.^ 
Spinola,  Balbi^  Brignole,  Cai'tega,  Mari.Rwdi  Pallaricini 
palaces  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  tbe  others. 
The  ancient  pahice  of  the  iJoges  wjis  almost  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1777.  but  the  modern  building  erected 
on  Us  site  is  a  fine  structure,  and  cmitains  the  city  coun¬ 
cil-hall.  G.  possesses  many  fine,  but  b'o  gaudily  deco- 
rsited  churches.  There  are  liere.  3  large  hospitals, 
the  Exchange,  the  old  laink  of  St.  George,  and  3  fine 
theatres;  the  university  is  also  a  fine  building.  G. 
has,  likewise,  a  royal  coll«'ge,  a  naval  school,  a  goo<l 
public  library  of  50.0i)0  vids.,  and  nunjerous  learned  so¬ 
cieties  ami  schools.  The  Inirhor  of  (7.  is  excellent,  having 
a  light-house,  a  refitting  dock,  aud  au  urseual,  Clim. 
Henlth3'.  Jnhab. 

Tlie  women  of  G. 
have  long  been 
quoted  for  their 
exceptional 
beauty- ;  while,  as 
fishers  and  sea¬ 
men,  her  sons 
have  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  genera¬ 
tions,  througliout 
Europe,  for  their 
intrepidit}'  and 
spirit  of  enter-  - 
prise.  G.  is  theen- 
trei)0t  of  li  large 
extent  of  couu-  ■  ;^j|h 
try,  and  her  com-  jfjl| 
merce.  tliough  in- 
feriiir  to  what  itf^:f~ 
once  was.  is  still 
ver3'  consiilera- 
ble.  She  is  a  free 
port.  The  various 
duties  and  cus- 
tom-liouse  fees  "  '  ^ 

formerly  charged  Fig.  1138.  —  a  Genoese  risiiEB. 
on  the  transit  of 

goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Italian  territories  have 
recently  been  abolished.  The  Bank  of  St.  GtN»J  ge.  here, 
was  one  of  the  oMesf  banks  ot  ciri  ulation  in  Europe, 
(see  B.ankino.)  Manuf.  Velvets,  silks,  damasks,  paper, 
soap,  and  articles  in  marble,  alabaster,  and  coral. —  G. 
is  of  great  antiquity.  Alter  a  variety  of  vicissitmles  she 
became,  in  the  llth  century,  the  cjip.  of  Jin  indepemlent 
republic;  aud  was  early  distinguisheil  for  the  extent  of 
her  commerce, and  by  her  settlements  and  depemleneies 
in  various  parts  of  the  MediternineJin  jind  ot  the  Black 
Sea.  Their  conflicting  pretensions  aud  interests  in¬ 
volved  the  Genoese  in  long-continued  contests  with  the 
rival  republics  of  Pisa  and  Venice.  The  struggle  with 
the  latter,  from  1376  to  13S2,  is  one  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ihe 
Genoese  having  defeated  the  Venetians  at  Pola,  peue- 
trjited  to  the  lagoons  whicli  surrounded  \  enice,and  took 
Cliioggia.  Had  they  ituniediately  followed  np  this  suc¬ 
cess,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  taken 
Venice;  but  having  procrsistinated,  the  Venetians  re¬ 
covered  from  their  consternation,  and  compelled  the 
Genoese  to  retire.  Tlie  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates  from 
this  period.  The  government  of  G.  was  long  the  most 
turbulent  that  can  be  imagiiUMl;  and  the  city  was  agi¬ 
tated  by  continual  contests  between  the  nobility  and  Ilia 
citizens,  aud  between  sections  of  the  nobility  theiuselveifc 
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For  thf'ir  prnt«»ctlnn,  the  citizens  placed  themselves, 
at  (lilhTfiit  pt-rHulb,  under  the  protecflun  of  France,  tlie 
Mapjiiifi  of  .M»>ntfi‘rral,an(l  llie  tlukcsof  Milan.  Indeed, 
IVoin  1404  down  to  152S,  (?.  was  regarded  as  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  latter.  In  liie  last-named  year,  however, 
it  recovered  its  indepeialeiiee,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,8nhjecte<i  to  a  more  aristocratical  t-overnment.  In 
l.’)70  furtluT  modifications  were  ma<le  in  theconstilntion, 
after  Nvhich  it  en.j<»y<'d  aleiiKlhenediJeriodoftramniiliily. 
The  coinjuest  of  Constantinople,  ami  ot  the  countries 
round  the  Hhick  Sea,  Ity  the  Turks,  and  the  discovery  «*f 
the  passage  to  India  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  lloja*,  inoved 
destructive  of  a  great  p»>rtion  of  the  Genoese  traele.  (». 
was,  also,  successively  8tri[>petl  of  all  her  foreign  posses¬ 
sions.  Corsica,  the  last  of  lier  dependencies,  revolleil  in 
17'3i),  ami  was  ceded  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797  U'.  was 
occupied  hy  the  French.  131,591. 

CkOII'OU*  in  Hhnnis^  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pe 
Kalh  CO.,  about  220  m.  N.  by  E.  of  S^pringtield;  abt. 
1.600. 

Ooii'oa^  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Iowa  co. 

—A  pi.st-villag.*  of  M'avne  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.R.  of  Corydon. 
Octi'oil*  in  MichiyaHjii  p(»st-town8hip  ot  Livingston  co. : 
pop.  al*t.  1,40.1. 

iu  Ni'ln’dsJca,  a  post-village,  cap.  cf  Monnie  co., 

in  a  j>oKt-villa*;e,  cap.  of  Douglas  co., 

on  Carson  Iliver,  m*ar  the  E.  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
nht.  14  m.  S.  of  (’arson  City  ;  p'p.  about  SOO. 

in  }'oik,  a  posi->illago  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  on  Cayuga  Lake,  abt.  160  m.  NV.  ot  Aluuny ; 
pop.  of  township  aht.  4,6ff0, 

Ooil'osi*  in  0//10,  a  town.ship  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,126. 

— A  post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Toledo. 
-—A  vilhage  of  I'ickaway  co.,  about  14  m.  S.  by  M .  ul  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Cw^^ii'oa,  in  irtVonvin,  a  post  township  of  Vernon  co. 
ii}eiioo«e',  (t.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Genoa. 

— n.  shif/.  and  pi.  A  nalive  or  inhabitant  of  Genoa. 
Ooiioiiillero,  {zhnool-yure',)  7i.  j  Fr.  penoa  ;  Lat. 
tlie  knee.)  (Mil.)  In  Ibrtilication,  the  part  <»f  the  in¬ 
terior  slope  of  the  parapet  below  the  sill  of  an  embras¬ 
ure.  It  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  gun-carriage.  —  In 
armor  of  the  11th  century,  the  knee-piece  or  knee-how. 
Ooiiro,  n.  [Fr.]  (I^tinfinp.)  A  term  apjdied 

to  express  a  chiss  of  pictures  which  lalong  to  muie  of 
the  higher  or  s)»ecific  (dasses  of  art.  It  refers  common¬ 
ly,  as  the  hdl  French  expression  implies,  to  ordifiary 
scenes  of  vulgar  life.  Yet  a  penitrf.  lU  genre,  or  genre- 
j>ainter,  is  not  necessarily  a  painter  of  low  subjects,  nor 
need  a  gmre  picture  be  vulgar  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word.  The  Dutch  are  the  great  G-  painters. 
(■OIIH,  [L'lt.]  {Horn.  Hist.)  A  clan  or  sect,  h)r!iung  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Roman  people  next  in  order  to  the  ctiria 
or  trihe.  The  memher.s  a>id  houses  (familiie)  compos¬ 
ing  olio  of  these  clans  were  nut  necessarily  united  hy  ties 
of  Idood.  hut  were  originally  brought  together  I'y  a  po¬ 
litical  distribution  of  the  citizens,  and  hound  by  re¬ 
ligious  rites,  ami  accunmoii  name,  derived  generally  from 
Bonie  eponyimms  hero.  This  common  name,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  gentiles  or  nnunhers  ot  the  same  clan,  was 
the  second  of  the  throe  homo  by  a  Roman  citizen,  nml 
was  specially  termed  the  i}oniei4.  It  is  supposed  that 
each  of  the  curies  originally  contained  ten  and 

that  each  of  these  was  represented  iu  the  senate  by  one 
of  its  members. 

Ooii'sorio,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  B.  nt  Sc-*ville,  406. 
He  passed  from  Spain  to  .Africa,  where  he  to<*k  Carthage, 
anil  laid  the  foundation,  in  Africa,  of  the  Vandal  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  composed  of  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car¬ 
thage,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  tlie  B.ilearic  Isles.  In  lie* 
course  of  liis  military  expeditions  he  invaded  Ibily,  and 
sacked  Rome  in  455.  D.  477. 

OollCoer,  a.  [Fr.  gentil:  Lat.  genHUs,  from  gens,  race, 
clan,  or  family.]  Easy  and  graceful  in  manners  and  be¬ 
havior;  polite;  well-bred;  reflned:  polished;  having  the 
manners  of  well-bred  people;  becoming  well-bred  i»er- 
8ons ;  as,  ngenleA  appearance, //ewieW  peojile,  &c. — Grace¬ 
ful  in  mien  or  form;  elegant;  fashionable;  decorous; 
free  from  anything  low  or  vulgar. 

"  So  spruce  that  he  cao  never  be  genteel." — Taller. 
Oonfool'ii^ll.  a.  Somewhat  genteel. 
«eiitoeriy,a(ie.  Elegantly ;  politely ;  gracefully ;  hand 
Homely. 

C»OUteorn<‘SS,  n.  Quality  of  being  genteel ;  gentility ; 

elegance;  gracefuioess ;  politeness. 

<irOii'tllUe<  n.  (.Min.)  An  umorplious  incrusting  min¬ 
eral;  quite  soft.  Lustre  resinous,  color  pale  apple-green, 
or  yellowish..  Com}*.  Silica  35  36,  oxide  of  nickel  3(r(U, 
oxi‘le  of  iron  0*24,  magnesia  14  6,  lime  0*26.  watiT  I9’t)9. 
Occurs  at  Texas,  Fa.,  on  chromic  iron,  and  at  Webster, 
N.  Carolina. 

OontiHiia,  (jen-she-ai'nn.)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gentius,  king 
of  lll.vria,  sai'i  first  to  have  discovercil  the  properti<*8  of 
the  plant.]  [B'tt..)  The  typical  gemi.s  ol  the  order  Gen- 
tianacere.  The  speciti.s  are  numerous,  natives  of  temper¬ 
ate  parts  of  Euro{>e,  Asia,  and  America,  many  ot  them 
growing  in  high  mountain  pastures  and  meailows,  whiidi 
they  adorn  hy  their  heautiful  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
common  G..  called  also  Yellow  G.,  or  Bitter-wort,  G.  hi- 
tea  (Fig.  1139),  is  nlmndant  in  the  meadows  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  at  an  elevation  t)f  3000  to  ('>0(M)  ft.  It  has  a 
stem  about  3  feet  high,  ovate-ohlong  leaves,  and  nnmer 
or.8  whorls  of  yellow  flowers.  The  part  employed  in 
meiileine  is  tlie  root,  which  is  cylindrical,  ringed,  and 
more  or  less  hranehed ;  and  which  apiiears  in  commerce 
in  a  dried  state,  in  pieces  varying  from  a  few  incheH  to 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  ami  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
jnelies  in  thickness.  G.  is  a  highly  valued  medicine,  a 
simple  tonic  hitter  without  astringency,  and  is  mucli 
used  iu  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  bomotimes 


as  an  anthelmintic.  It  maybe  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract.  Among  the  American 
species  are  G.  pneumonanthe,  theC'alathian  violet,  a  fine 
plant,  with  large,  showy  violet  or  bine  flowers;  and  G. 
cutesbai,  that  is  often  used  as  a  bub.Htitule  for  the  offici¬ 
nal  gentian,  from  which  it  dillers  only  hy  the  color  of  its 
flowers,  wiiicli  are  blue,  while  those  ol  the  loreigii  gen¬ 
tian  are  yelbiw.  ,  ^  , 

Croiitiaiia'oese,  n.  pL  (B"t.)  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  (/mfianales.  Diao.  No  stipules,  simple  stigmas 
at  tlm  end  of  a  manifest  style,  jianetal  placeiitiv,  and 
regular  flowers.  They  are  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  usu¬ 
ally  smooth.  Leaves’ usually  simph*,  entire,  opposite, 
sessile,  and  Htroiigly  ribbed  ;  rarely  alternate,  or  stalked, 
or  compound;  always  exstipulato.  Flowers  almost  al¬ 
ways  regular,  variously  colored,  axillary  or  terminal 
Calyx  inferior,  }»ersistent,  usually  with  five  divisions, 
occasionally  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten.  Corolla  persistent, 
its  divisions  corresponding  in  miniher  to  llio.^e  of  the 
calyx;  aestivation  imhric.ite.  twisted  or  in  duplicate. 
Stamens  as  many  aa  llie  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  al¬ 
ternate  with  th’em.  Ovary  1-celled,  or  rarely  partially 
2-celled,  from  the  projection  iuwards  of  the  placentas, 


Fig.  1139.  — COMMON  gentian. 
a,  capsule  ;  b,  capsule  cut  across  ;  c,  veriicul  section  of  seed, 
uiuguitled. 

with  numerous  ovules;  jilacontas  2,  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  axis,  ami  frequently  turned  inward  ;  style  1. 
Fruit  capsular,  2-valved,  with  septieidal  ilehiscence,  or 
a  berry.  Seeds  numerous  and  small  ;  emhi'yo  niinuti*, 
in  the  axis  of  fleshy  allmnien.  The  order  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections  or  suh-ordets,  the  characters  td 
wliich  are  taken  from  the  a'stivalion  of  t  lie  corolla.  'I'liese 
are,  Gentiu7iefr,  with  the  corolla  inihricato-twisteil,  amt 
Meiigtuithe.c^,  with  the  cr>rolIa  plaited,  or  in  ilnplicate. 
The  plants  includeil  in  the  ol  der  are  tonnd  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  w'orlil,  even  in  the  coldest  and  the  h<»tt<?8t 
regions.  A  hitter  principle  almost  universally  pervades 
them :  hence  many  are  used  medicin-illy  for  their  tunic, 
stomachic,  ami  febrifugal  properties.  Tliere  are  64  gen¬ 
era  and  about  450  species. 

OoiitiHiisi'IOH.  71.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  allianceof  ]dants  of  the 
subclass  Fnigynous  F.rnge7is.  Diag.  Dichlamyd(*oiis 
moiiopetalous  flowers,  axile  or  parietal  placeiitaj,  and  a 
inintile  emlu-yti,  or  with  the  cotyle<lons  mnch  smaller 
than  the  radicle,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
—  1  his  alliance  is  divided  into  tin?  orders  Ebenuceir, 
A'lnifoliaceir,  Apocynacew,  Loganiaceie,  Diape7iciacta, 
StUhnoere,  (h’obanclaicert.  and  Gentianacese. 

OoiB'tiaiiiii,  or  Gentivnio  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crys- 
tallizahle  body  contained  in  Gentian  root,  or  which  con¬ 
stitutes  its  bitter  principle. 

Goirtil,  «.  [Fr.  Jaucon-ge.util.]  A  species  of  falcon  or 
hawk,  HiqipoMcd  to  he  theGoshawk,  Aslnr  palumharius. 

Ooll'tile,  n.  [liat.  gentihs.  from  gens,  a  race  or  family.] 
(Scri]>t.)  A  pauaii,  or  worshipper  of  iibds.  The  Jews 
classed  all  the  inhahitants  of  tlio  earth,  with  the  exc«*p- 
tion  of  their  own  peculiar  race,  uinhT  the  general  name 
of  goim,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  gentes,  nations; 


and  after  a  time  the  term  Gentiles  began  to  he  applied 
in  a  rejiroaclifnl  instead  of  a  general  sense.  All  who 
were  not  circumcised  and  Jew’s,  w’<Te  regarded  as  Gen¬ 
tiles  or  heathen.s,  and  as  such  they  were  exoludeil  ns 
much  as  ponsilile  from  all  those  privileges  and  relations 
by  which  the  Jewish  nation  became  so  exalted.  As  the 
Gentiles  were,  consequently,  considered  as  outcasts  and 
aliens  from  the  favor  <>f  Goil,  it  is  not  much  to  he  won- 
dereil  at  that  the  Jews  were  very  prejndiceil  agaiii.st  a 
Saviour  and  a  Gospel  whicdi  incnlcated  the  union  of  the 
tw'o  different  sects,  and  placed  the  Gentiles  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Jews.  Those  of  the  Gentiles  who  em¬ 
braced  JinlaUin,  hut  were  not  Jews,  were  called  prose- 
h/fes;  and  the  term  Greeks,  w’hich  is  used  often  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  soinetiines  identical  with  Gentiles. 

Cjf€*ii'tile,«.(GVuw.)  Denotinga  family,  race,  or  nation; 
nA,  Ameriraii,  German.  Irish,  kc.  are  gentile  adjectives. 

— Belonging  to  pagans  or  heathens. 

CvOii'tilism,  n.  [Fr  gentilisme.  SccGentile.]  Heathen¬ 
ism  ;  paganism. 

Cvf'ntirity,  u.  [Fr.  gentility,  from  gentil :  Lat.  f7^nfi7j>.] 
Puliteiiess  of  niamier.s;  easy,  graceful  behavior;  the 


manners  of  well-bred  people;  genteelness  ;  graccfulnesj 
of  mien. 

Geii'lilflKe.  r.  a.  To  make  or  render  gentle. 

Ooiitiriy,  a  village  of  Pr.  of  Quebec,  oo.  of  Kicolct, 
about  75^n.  S.W.  of  Quebec. 

Cir<»ii'tUs  a.  [Lat.  gen  til  i.s,  from  gms,  gefiti.e.  a  race  or 
nation.]  Of  respectable  birth,  though  not  noble.  —  Free 
li'oni  coarseness  or  vulgarity  ol  manners.  —  Urbane  ; 
courteou.s;  affable;  mild;  meek:  placid:  soft;  blutid; 
docile;  tame.  —  Smoothing,  as  music.  —  Treating  with 
mildness  ;  not  violent.  , 

Ooiltlol'oll4«  {^gev'tel’/vke.)  n.  Persons  of  family  and 
good  breeding.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural 
tonn,  as  gentlefolks. 

OA‘ii'Ue-hea'rted,  a.  Having  a  kind  or  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition. 

Goii'tloinaii,  7?.;  pL  Gentlemfn.  [FY.ge7iti1hmnme.fe. 
homo  gentili.s.  a  man  of  ancestry.]  Strictly  speaking, 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeoman,  inclmiing  noble* 
men;  a  man  wlio,  without  a  title,  bears  coat  armor,  oJ 
w  hose  ancestors  liave  been  freemen. 

“All  the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  my  velu.i }  I  waa  a  gentleman." Shaks. 

— In  common  language,  every  man  wliose  education  or 
occupation  raises  him  above  menial  service  or  any  ordi¬ 
nary  trade. — A  man  of  good  family,  lu  eeiling,  politeness, 
correct  manners,  aiul  educated  lnin<l;  as  diatiiiguished 
from  the  vulgar,  illiterate,  and  clow’iiisli. 

“  A  long-descended  race  makes  gentlemen."  —  Pryden. 

— A  term  of  coniplaiHance.  —  A  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  honor,  of  self-respect  .and  intellectual  refinement, 
as  well  as  of  refinetl  manners  and  good  breeding. 

—  One  who  serves  a  man  of  rank  and  attends  his  person; 
as,  he  is  my  lord’s  gentle.7Ha7i  (i.  e.  valet),  a  gentleman* 
u.sher,  &c. 

(Hist.)  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  give  a  correct 
definition  of  what  entitles  a  man  to  the  appellation  of 
G.,  or  to  determine  a  standard  hy  which  jiersons  who 
claim  to  hobl  this  rank  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  possess  no  right  to  it.  The  original  diTivatioii  of 
the  word  is  from  the  Lat.  ge7itiHs.  belonging  to  a  tribe 
or  gens,  ainl  homo,  a  man.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome, 
the  inhahitants  of  that  city  were  divided  inio  two  classes, 
—  the  popuhts,  or  that  portion  of  the  community  in 
whom  all  power  lay,  and  tlie  plehs,  or  commonalty. 
The  populus,  or  body  of  the  jiatricians  or  noMua,  was 
further  divided  into  tribes  or  gente^,  and  each  ge7is  into 
families,  all  the  nieinbeis  of  which  bore  the  common 
appellation  of  the  tribe.  To  belong  to  a  gens  or  tribe, 
was  to  take  rank  among  the  nobles,  and  in  after-limes, 
when  the  priNilege  of  ailml.ssion  to  a  tribe  was  conceded 
to  men  of  plebeian  origin,  it  w  jvs  equivalent  to  the  gr  .iit 
of  a  title  of  nobility  by  letters q  ateiit  frtim  tlie  crown 
in  our  own  time.  Hence  the  term  gentilis  was  a))plied 
to  ail  who  were  free-born,  being  descended  from  free¬ 
born  ancestors,  and  belonging  to  a  noble  family  ;  while 
that  of  si7ie  gente.  (‘*  without  lainily  or  standing,”)  was 
ajiplied  to  men  of  low  rank  and  origin.and  those  that  wire 
born  of  slaves.  The  teim  lias  been  adopted  in  all  Etn  a- 
peaii  languages  of  which  Latin  forms  tlie  lonndatioii- 
stone  and  parent  stock  :  while  it  is  loiind  in  onr  own 
language  in  the  word  “  gentleman,”  and  gives  the  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ge7itle,  well-born,  in 
contradistinction  to  its  opposite  simple., 

Ocai'tleiiinii-farmor,  7i.  In  England,  a  man  of 
ju’operly,  who  has  his  own  farm  cultivated  under  his 
direction. 

Gei&'tloinaiilike.  a.  Like  a  gentleman;  gentle¬ 
manly  ;  genteel ;  well-bred  ;  as,  a  gemtb manlike,  person. 

Geii'tlc^maiiliiieftS.  n.  Behavior  of  a  gentleman. 

Geii'tlt^liiailly,  «.  Becoming  a  gentleman;  polite; 
gentlemanlike;  genteel;  well-bred;  as,  a  ge7itlemanly 
manner. 

GeiitU*men-at-Ariii«.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  corps  of  40 
gentlemen  wlio.‘«e  duties  are  to  attend  the  sovereign  on 
state  ucoasioiis.  The  corjm  was  established  by  Henry 
YIll.  in  1509,  under  the  name  of  The  Band  of  Gentle* 
me7\  Fensimxei's.  It  consisted  entirely  ot  men  of  noble 
blood,  and  was  called  His  Majesty's  Ho7toruble  (\jrp8  of 
Ge.nileme7i-at*Arms  by  ^\iIliam  IV.  in  1834,  and  is  now 
recruited  entirely  from  retired  army  officers. 

71.  Softness  of  manners;  mildness  of 
temper;  sweetness  of  disposition;  courteousness  or  ur¬ 
banity  of  rnaiiner.s,  or  ilisposition  ;  meekness ;  tenderness. 

— Mild  treatment;  suavity. 

Gen  tlewoiliaii*  n.  A  woman  of  goo<i  family  or  breed¬ 
ing;  a  lady  ;  a  woman  above  the  vulgar. —  A  woman  who 
w  aits  upon  the  person  of  a  lady  of  high  rank. 

Goii'tly.  at/v.  Softly  ;  tenderly  ;  meekly  ;  kindly;  with¬ 


out  roughness  or  asperity. 

Gentry*  ijen'try.)  ti.  [Corrupted  from  genflery.]  In 
England,  people  of  birth,  jiruperty,  and  good  breeding. 
—  The  quality  of  people  between  the  noLulity  and  the 
trading  classe.s. 

Gon^lry*  in  Mi.f.'fonm'.  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  400  sq. 
m.  Birers.  Grand  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  lertile.  CUp.  Albany. 
Ffp.  in  1870,  11,625. 

Gen'try  t'onrt-IIonso,  in  J/mowW,  a  village,  for¬ 
mer  cap.  of  Gentry  co..  abt.  220  m.  .  ot  Jeflersoii  City. 

G<'n'try  villo*  in  Jodiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer 
CO.,  abt.  17  m.  N.  of  Roekport. 

Goii'try  villo*  in  Mi.ssouri.  a  post-village  of  Gentry 
CO.,  abt.  90  m.  N.  of  Independence. 

Geniiflex'ion,  <ieniifleo‘tion«  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
genujirr.tin,  from  genu,  the  knee,  and  Jlefiere,  to  bend.] 
Tlu?  artof  bending  the  knee,  more  e.specially  in  worship. 

Gc'ii'tiiiie* a.  [Lat.  <7€iv«i«i«.]  Natural;  belonging  to 
the  original  stock;  real;  pure;  veritable;  true;  unal¬ 
loyed  :  not  spurious,  false,  or  adultenited ;  as,  a  gmuins 
article. 
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Gen'uiix^ly*  odv,  Without  arlulteration  or  foreign 
admixture;  naturally;  purely. 

Geii'uiuoiiOMH,  T}.  8tute  or  quality  of  being  genuine, 
or  of  the  true  original. 

— Freedom  from  adulteration  or  foreign  admixture:  free¬ 
dom  from  nnytliing  laUe  or  counterfeit ;  purity  ;  reality. 

Ge'liu«».  n.;  p/.  Gen'bra.  from  Gr.  from 

<jt*ntsthai^  to  he  liorn.]  A  race:  <lescent;  kind;  family  ; 
etock  ;  lineage  ;  kindred  :  extracticui ;  hn^eci. 

{Zoi'A.)  A  dkstinct  group  of  species,  allied  hy  common 
characters,  ami  subordinate  to  an  order,  family,  tribe, 
or  suMribe.  A  genus  isoften  an  arnitrary  group,  since, 
although  it  is  a  natural  assemblugo,  nearly  every  iiutii- 
ralist  has  his  own  views  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  uniting  or  separating  particul.jr  assemblages  of  6[)e- 
cies.  The  synonymy  of  genera  has  thus  become  more 
copiou.s  as  the  sUidy  of  natural  history  has  progr<?ssed, 
and  (Mesents  one  of  the  ditliculties  which  the  student  of 
Eudlogy  has  to  contend  against.  — See  Species. 

{Bot.)  The  term  (jtnus  is  ajiplied  to  {icollection<»f  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  which  n*soinhie  one  another  iu  genenil 
structure  ami  appearance  more  than  they  reseinhle  any 
other  species.  Tlius  the  various  kimisof  brambles  con¬ 
stitute  one  genus;  the  roses,  another;  the  heaths,  willows, 
clovers,  oaks,  &c.,  form  al.so.  in  like  manner,  so  many 
diflerent  genera.  The  characters  of  a  genus  are  taken 
exclusnely  Irom  the  organs  of  reproduction,  while  those 
of  a  species  are  derived  g'-nerally  from  nil  parts  of  the 
plant.  Hence  a  genus  may  be  defiiUMl  ns  an  assemblage 
of  species  which  resemble  one  amdh'-r  in  tlie  structure 
nnd  general  cliaracti-rs  (»f  their  organs  of  rei>rodm  tion. 
It  does  not  necessarily  hapiuMi  that  a  genus  should  con¬ 
tain  a  number  (*f  species,  for  if  a  single  one  ]»resents 
peculiarities  of  a  marked  kind,  it  may  of  itself  con.stituto 
a  genus. 

{Logic.)  Ono  of  the  predicables,  whicli  is  considered 
as  the  material  part  of  the  species  of  winch  it  is  affirmed. 

Any  scale  of  music.  If  a  scale  proceed  hy 
tones,  it  is  called  the  diatonic  genus;  if  between  the 
tunes  semitones  are  introduced,  it  is  called  WxQchro'oaiic 
genus.  Wlieii  tlie  subdivisions  are  smaller,  as  quarter 
tones,  it  is  called  the  enharmonic  genus. 

Ocilzail<>«  {jai'n-z(dn.'\\  a  town  ot  Italy,  in  the  Pontifi¬ 
cal  States,  18  m.  8  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  Apiiian  Way.  An 
annual  festival  held  Itere,  called  tlie  Injlorata  di  Gen- 
znwo,  is  attended  by  numerous  visitors  from  Rome.  Pop. 
abt.  4.7^K). 

Goocc’ii'tric,  Goooon'trical,  n.  [Yt.  gcocmtrxque, 
from  Or.  //c,  Iho  earth,  ami  Iniiron,  a  centre  or  sharf) 
point.]  (Astron.)  An  expression  applied  to  the  posit  ion  of 
a  planet  as  it  wonbl  aiipear  to  an  ol>«erver  stationeil  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  opposition  to  tin*  term 
hrhocrntric^  which  is  used  to  denote  a  planet's  positi  -n 
a.s  it  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  at  tlie  centre  of  the 
sun. 

Ooocon'trionlly^  adv.  In  a  geocentric  manner. 
Ocoeor'ollite,  n.  l  3//n.)  An  oxygenated  hydro-car¬ 
bon,  obtained  from  the  dark-briwii  coal  ot  Gesterwitz. 
It  is  white,  brittle,  soluMo  in  liot  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
14i°.  rV) '///>.  Carbon  TS-fd,  hydrogen  oxvge.n  b*C  >. 

Gooccr^ic  Aci<l«  u-  Tlio  chemical  name  for  Gdocerel- 
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Geoe'orifo,  v.  [Gr.  gc,  earth,  and  l-eros,  wax  —  from 
it.s  wax-like  appeaiance.]  (J/m,)  Another  ^iroduct  of 
the  d.irk-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  C'anp.  Carbon  79*00, 
liV«lrogen  1C*1H,  oxygen  7*81. 

Gooe'roiiilo,  ».  [Gr.f;c,  earth,  and  I-nmos,  Saturn, the 
alclieniistic  name  for  leatl.]  (A/m.)  A  Bulphuret  ot  anti¬ 
mony  ami  lead,  from  the  silver  iiiiuesof  Salain  Sweden, 
also  fn»m  Merida  in  Spain.  Xmstre,  metallic.  Color, 
light  lead-gray  to  gruyisli-blne.  Sp.  gr.  G*4-C-6.  Cijntp. 
Sulphur  10*5,  antimony  16*7.  I«  ad  6o  N. 

Goooyo'lio,  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  a  cir¬ 

cle.]  Circling  ]»eriodic. illy  about  tlie  earth;  having  the 
same  centre  with  the  eartli. 

Ge'otio,  ».  [Kr.  gCodc;  Gr.  geodes,  from  ge.  gaia,  tlie 
earth,  and  ciilos.  form  or  figure.]  {Mm.)  Ilouml  hollow 
concretions  of  mineral  matter.  Tlie  interior,  when 
empty,  is  generally  lined  with  crystal.s  ot  quartz,  calc- 
spar, ‘Ac.,  and  when  broken  open  present  a  beauti.ul 
appearance.  Sometimes  tiiey  coiihiiii  a  solid  movable 
nucleus,  or  are  filleil  with  earthy  mat  ter.  They  are  some- 
times  called  potato-stones  from  their  size  and  shape. 

Goofles'ic,  GoodoH'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  gCodesigw.  See 
SUP.:.\.]  Pertaining  to  geodesy;  geodetic. 

Geodesic  line.  {Geom.)  A  curve  traced  on  a  surface, 
BO  that  its  osculating  plane  at  every  point  contains  the 
normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point.  A  geodesic  may 
also  be  defined  as  the  curve  whicli  a  string,  lying  on  the 
surface,  would  assume  it  subjecti^d  to  tension  at  its 
extremities.  From  this  definition  it  follows  tliat  a  G 
mu.-^t,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  the  sliortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  on  the  surfaco  between  any  two 
of  its  points.  The  geodesics  on  a  sphere  are  its  great 
circles  ;  the  geodesics  on  a  devel«>pablo  aiirtaco  become, 
of  course,  right  lines  when  the  surface  is  unfolded  into 

a  pb>np.  ,  , 

u.  versed  or  skilled  in  gemlesy. 

Gi'OtroH.V.  44oo<l;e'siia,  n.  (Gr. /?«  from  gaia. 

ye.  the  earth,  and  daiein.  to  divide.)  {Math  )  'Hint  part 
of  geometry  wliich  enables  us,  by  measurement  and  di¬ 
rect  observation,  to  determine  appmximately  the  shape 
or  figure  of  the  earth,  and  ascertain  the  area  of  its  entire 
surface,  or  any  ]»art  of  it.  as  well  as  the  variations  in  the 
force  o^  gravitation  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
fio^ure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  he  nearly  spherical 
some  time  prior  to  the  Christian  sera,  and  even  in  the 
pre-eiit  day  we  are  taught  to  consider  its  form  to  be 
that  of  a  regular  oblate  spheroid,  or  sphere  flatteiie*!  at 
the  poles,  which  is  a  sufficiently  close  approximati-m  to 
its  actual  shape  for  all  general  and  practical  purposes. 
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If  the  latitudes  nnd  longitudes  of  places  on  the  earth's 
surface,  ileduoed  from  geodetic  meiisureinents,  coiijci«led 
with  thoseobtaineil  from  astrimoinical  observations,  tlie 
form  of  the  earth  would  be  that  of  a  regular  splieroid 
of  r«»tation  ;  but  tliere  is  such  a  ditference  in  the  re>ults 
obtained  by  the  two  methods,  that  no  regular  shape  can 
be  a.*<8igned  to  the  earth  by  wliich  these  results  can  he 
reconciled.  The  ineasurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
that  have  been  made  during  the  18th  and  lOth  centuries, 
ill  various  parts  of  the  world,  have,  however,  ti'iided  to 
sliow  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  polo 
is  to  its  diameter  at  the  equator  as  to  301);  hut 
they  have  also  served  to  prove  that  there  is  a  dissimilar¬ 
ity  of  shape  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemis¬ 
pheres,  and  that  the  curvature  of  tlie  earth's  surface  is 
<iirt’erent  in  meridianal  arcs  of  eitlier  hemisphere  that 
are  at  no  great  distaiue  from  each  other:  whicli  shows 
that  the  eartli  eanm»t  be  a  regular  spheroid.  The  <lis- 
crepaiicy  in  theslnpe  of  tlie  liemisphereH,  anil  the  irreg¬ 
ularity  nf  curvature  iu  <liffi*rent  jiartsof  the  same  In'ini.s- 
phere,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  snjipositiou  that 
the  eartli  was  once  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that  the  irn-gu- 
larity  in  the  cooling  and  ronsequent  solidification  <if  va¬ 
rious  parts  had  produced  a  corresponding  irrogularity 
of  lorm  in  its  surtaco,  and  a  departure  from  the  imitortu 
spherical  shape  which  it  would  liave  undoubtedly  ns- 
6iime<).  under  the  influence  of  centrilngal  lorce,  it  tlic 
whole  mass  had  been  homogeneous,  ami  the  conditions 
nn<lc‘r  \n  hicli  it  had  cook'd  had  been  the  same  at  all  jiarts 
of  its  siirlace.  '1  lie  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  of 
the  more  important  attempts  tliat  have  been  made  to 
obtain  accurate  measuremi'nts  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
at  ditfcrenl  parts  of  the  earth's  surlace,  witli  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  methods  by  which  trigonometrical  surveys 
are  made  I'or  this  jmrposi*,  and  for  determining  the  area 
and  olitainiiig  correi't  delineations  of  large  tracts  ot 
country.  Krato.silicncs  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
dcterniine  the  length  of  a  geographical  degree,  about 
2’»0  u.  c.  A  degree  wa.s  also  mejusured  in  the  plains  of 
Mesoiiotami'i,  rather  more  than  a  tliousand  years  after, 
by  order  of  the  caliph  A1  Mainouin  ;  and  in  1017,  W  ille- 
brod  Snell  measured  a<legreeof  the  meridian  at  Leyden, 
and  c.stimated  it  at  about  GC‘75  Engli'^h  miles.  Tlicrc 
were,  however,  some  errors  in  Snell  s  cab  ulations,  wliich 
bo  laid  detected  himself,  hut  which  he  was  prevented 
from  ctirrecting  by  Ills  death  in  1G‘JC.  In  1033,  Norwood 
measured  the  meridian  from  London  to  York,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  tolerably  accurate  value  ot  the  degree.  In 
1071,  ricard  and  La  Hire  eft'ecTed  the  measurement  of 
the  meridian  between  Amiens  and  Paris,  and  obtained  a 
result  <if  GOG  Enelisli  miles  ns  the  length  of  a  degree. 
Tliis  was  foUowi'd,  in  the  commeiicenu'nt  ot  the  18tk 
century,  hy  the  extension  of  the  measurement  ot  the 
meridian  heguii  hy  Picar<l,  to  Dunkirk  towards^  the  N., 
and  Colliourc,  in  the  Pyrenees,  towards  the  8.,  when 
James  Cassini,  under  whose  direction  tlio  ojieration  was 
comideted,  found  tlie  length  of  a  degree  hetwecii  Paris 
and  i>uu]iirk  to  I'e  rather  less  than  tlie  result  which  was 
obtained  by  Picard,  and  also  les.s  than  the  length  ot  a 
degree  between  Pari-s  and  Collioure.  wliich  gu\orisoti‘ 
an  idea  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
must  grow  li'ss  in  proportion  to  its  distance  trom  the 
equator,  instead  of  greater,  as  it  must  do  ot  necessity, 
if  the  fiu'ui  of  tlie  earth  be  tliat  of  an  oblate  splieroid. 
This  cau.sed  Ca-siiii  and  others  to  conjecture  that  the 
earth  must  he  in  the  form  of  a  prolate  spheroid;  but 
thi.s  idea  was  sliowii  to  be  erroneous  by  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  an  arc  in  1736,  in  Lapland,  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Ihithnia,  from  which  it  api>eared  tliat  there  was  an 
increase,  instead  of  a  d<*crea.se,  in  tlie  length  ofa  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  proportion  to  its  distance  Irom  the 
eipiator,  althou;.;li  it  was  discovered  tliat  tlioir  compu¬ 
tation  erred  iu  excess  when  a  re-m<'asmement  of  the  arc 
wa.s  made  hy  Svanherg  in  18')2.  While  Maupertnis  was 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lajdand,  Ihmgueu 
and  La  Condaminc,  assisted  hy  some  Spanish  officers, 
were  jierforining  tho  same  operation  near  Quito  in  Ik-ru, 
an  Iron  toiso  being  used  as  the  standard  of  muasure- 
nieiit.  which  h.is  since  been  adopted  us  the  standai  d  for 
the  expression  of  the  length  ol  the  greater  nuinher  ut 
the  degrees  that  liave  been  measured  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  all  of  tliem,  indeed,  having  been  ultimately 
referred  to  this  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  In  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  etTected  in  Peru,  tiie  length  ot 
H  di'gree  was  found  to  ho  about  GS*7'2  English  miles  hy 
tlio  French  mathematicians,  and  rather  more  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  results,  however,  of  the  two  nieasure- 
nieuts  effected  simultaneously  in  Peru  and  Lapland  went 
far  to  prove  that  the  form  of  tlio  eartli  was  that  of  an  ob¬ 
late  spheroid.  In  1762,  Lacaille  measured  an  arc  of  tlie 
meridian  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  ope¬ 
ration  ho  obtained  a  result  nearly  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  degree  m<*asnre<l  by  Picard  b<*tween  Paris  and 
Amiens,  although  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  about  30° 
S.  of  the  eqnatf*r,  while  that  part  of  France  selected  hy 
Picard  is  50°  to  the  N.  of  it;  and  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  theory  of  tlie  oMate-spheroidal  form  of  the  earth, 
the  length  of  the  di  groe  measured  at  the  Cape  ought  to 
have  been  less  than  that  which  was  assigned  to  it  by 
Lacaille.  The  discrepancy  has,  however,  been  account¬ 
ed  for  and  explaiin'd  by  Maclear,  who  has  lately  re¬ 
measured  Lacaille’s  arc.  In  1791,  tlie  arc  of  the  merid¬ 
ian  of  Paris  was  remeasured  from  Dunkirk  toRarcelona, 
hyorder  of  the  French  Convention,  to  establish  the  length 
of  the  mi^tre,  the  new  Kreticli  standard  of  measurement, 
which  was  to  be  the  ten-milHontli  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian.  This  was  carried  out  with  great  care 
by  Delambre  and  Mecliain;  but  an  error  has  since  been 
discovered  in  tlie  work  which  affects  the  length  of  tlie 
measured  arc  to  the  extent  of  nearly  sixty-eiglit  toises, 
and  makes  the  metre  to  bo  shorter  than  it  should  be  by 
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a  very  smrrtl  and  trifling  fraction  of  Its  present  length. 
The  Freiicli  metre  has  been  useil  in  the  measurements 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  8nrvey,  the  latest  example,  we  Ito- 
licve.  and  certainly  the  most  pertect,  of  large  geodesical 
operations. 

GiMMlel'ic,  Geo«lct'lo«l.  a.  Pertaining  to  geodesy 
nr  the  adniea.''urements  therein. 

adv.  In  a  geodetic  manner. 
n.  sing.  Same  as  Geodesy,  7.  i\ 

G<M><iil‘'«*roiis,  a.  [geode^  q.  v.,  and  Lat.  /erre,  to 
hear.]  Producing  geodes. 

G<‘«rfr<\v  of  >Ioimiontli,  the  English  nuthorofa 
famous  chronicle  or  history  of  tlie  first  Pritlsh  kings, 
often  quoted  hy  men  of  fi  tters,  and  remarkable  for  its 
curious  legends.  Geoffrey  was  successively  arclideacon  of 
Monmouth,  bishop  of  8t.  Asapli,  and  abbot  of  Abingilon, 
wlicn*  be  died.  1 1.64. 

Gool’'friii,  M.^damk,  a  Parisian  lady  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  beauty,  who  lived  In  the  eighteenth  cent.,  and 
by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  her  manners,  aided  by  a  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivated  taste,  drew  around  Imr  all  the 
fashion,  wit,  and  learning  of  Europe.  Early  left  a 
widow,  with  an  opulent  fortune,  her  cliarities  to  the 
poor,  and  Ipt  heiievob'iit  aids  to  literature,  endeared 
lier  as  much  to  society,  as  her  wit  and  virtue  delighted. 
D. 1777. 

Goojlroy  Snint-llilairo,  Etienne,  a  distinguished 
zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  sprung  from  a 
family  well-known  iu  science,  was  B.  at  Etampes,  1772. 
Ib'  was  originally  destined  for  the  Clmrcli.  hnt  he  ]ire- 
ferred  dedicating  himself  to  science, a  taste  for  which  lie 
had  imbibed  from  the  instructions  of  Rrisson,  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  and  in  the  company  of  IbiUy.  his 
colleague,  at  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoino.  During 
the  massacres  of  Sejitemher,  1792,  he  saved,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  several  priests,  among  others  Hally,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  recusancy.  This  act  of  ilevotion  so 
endeared  him  to  his  tearliers,  especially  Daubenlon, 
that  he  was,  througli  their  instrumentality,  in  1793,  ap- 
jiointed  to  an  office  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  ho 
founded  the  vast  zoological  collections,  which  are  ono 
of  the  glories  of  Paris.  In  1798  ho  accfmipanied  the 
great  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  explored  all  the 
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conquered  countries,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  anff 
most  active  members  of  the  Institute.nf  wliich  heafter- 
wards  became  jirofessor.  In  l8l)H  he  went  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  mission  to  pDrtimal  ;  in  1810  he  was  a  im  niher  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  Hundred  Days:  but  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bt'urbuiis  he  retired  from  political  life,  and 
tlieiiceforward  devoted  himself  solely  to  stmly.  The 
great  merit  of  Geoffroy  Saint- 1  liiaire  a>  a  naturalist  con¬ 
sists  in  Ills  discovery  of  tlie  law  ot  unity  that  pervailes 
the  organic  compositii'U  of  animal  bodies— a  tlieory 
glanced  at  by  Buffoii  nnd  Ooetlie;  and  in  liis  having 
founded  the  theory  of  Analogne.s.  or  the  method  hy 
which  the  identity  of  organic  materials  is  determined  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  transformations.  With  Inm,  too, 
originated  the  doctriuo  of  devdopment.  His  chief  works 
are  Phihsophie  Anatomiipie.  Principles  dr  la  Philnsnphie 
Zodlogigue.^  Etudes  Progressives.  Ac.  Died  1844.  His 
Life,  Works,  and  Theories  has  since  been  published  by 
his  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. 

GooflVoy  Saint-llilairc,  Isidore,  a  distinguished 
French  zoologist,  son  of  the  ]ireceding,  was  n.  at  I’aris, 
in  1^05.  He  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  uhieteen,  as¬ 
sistant  naturalist  to  his  father,  and  five  years  later  grad¬ 
uated  M.  D.  In  1830  he  commenced  his  career  as  lec¬ 
turer  by  a  course  on  ornithology:  taught,  for  several 
years,  zoology  ut  the  Royal  Aihemenm,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833.  lb*  became 
inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1846  soon  after 
succeeded  his  father  in  liis  chair  at  the  Museum,  was 
named  successively  inspector-general  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  member  of  the  Council  of  FuMic  Instruction, 
and  in  1850,  professor  of  zoology.  Among  his  later 
labors  was  the  establishment  of  the  Aedimutization 
Society.  His  jirincipal  works  are,  Hisioire.  gfvCraU 
et  particuliere  des  Anomalies  de  VOrganizafion^  chez 
V Homme  et  le$  Animour  ;  Kssais  de  Zoologie  ginerale  ; 
Vie.  Travaux.  et  Doctrine  Scientijlque  d'EHenne  Geoffroy 
S-iint  Hilaire. ;  Histoire  iXaturelle  gfnfrale  des  Btgnes 
Organiques;  and  Acclimatation  et  Domestication  des 
Animanx  utiles.  He  wrote  a  large  nuinher  of  memoirs 
on  zoology,  anatomy,  Ac.,  for  the  principal  scientific 
journals  of  France.  D.  November,  1861. 

O'eo^ios'siini,  n.  [Gr.  ge.  the  earth,  and  glossa. 
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toniiue.]  {Bot.)  Tlie  Earth-tongiio,  a  genus  of 
growing  on  earth,  ami  t'ouml  in  bogs  and  meadows. 

<ile'oj;:ilo.st,  n.  [Kr.  gcnjnosU^  from  Gr.  gt<)gtwstt>s,  from 
ye.a,  earth,  and  giynoaktin^  to  know.]  A  geologist ;  one 
coiivers.int  witli  the  phenomena  presented  in  tlie  sci- 
enee  of  geolo;iy. 

Ooo;;;iiOH'tii\  <iiOO^iio»'tical4  a.  Ikdonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eartli; 
geological. 

<»C0;;;'ii0.sy,  n.  [Fr. //e^igrnojte,  from  Or.  grea,  earth,  and 
gnosis,  knowledg**,  from  gignoftkein,  to  know  ;  Jait.  nos- 
CfTK.]  A  term  sometimes  still  used  as  a  synonym  ot 
geology,  or  more  properly,  of  geology  a.s  restricteti  to 
the  observed  facts,  ajuirt  from  rejisoiiings  or  theories 
built  upon  them. 

Ciieo^'on'tc,  Oeogroii'ical,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
geogony. 

Ocf^^'oiiy*  n.  fFr.  ^^'«7oniV,  from  Gr.  /7«a,  earth,  and 
(/one,  generative,  from  gcjisiHs  to  be  born,  to  come  into 
being.]  The  doctrine,  or  theory  of  the  generation  or 
formation  of  the  earth. 

Oe»s:rap3ipr.  (,;J-d/ra:/«>.)  n.  [Fr. /7«fo^ra;3/jr,  from 
Gr.  gen,  eai'tli.  ami  grap'/ein.  to  dcscrite.J  One  wlio  is 
verseil  in  geograj)hy ;  one  who  compiles  a  treatise  on 
the  subject 

Ocojg’rapli'ic*  Oeos:rapl»'icaU  [Fr.  gtogra- 
p'lipi' ;  h.  ij.geogrup  iicas ;  Kjv.geojr  iphiKos.  See  above.] 
Relating  to,  or  containing,  tt  descrii)tion  of  the  terra¬ 
queous  gloho. 

Cir«o;?rjiph'ically«  a<h\  In  a  geographical  manner. 

Cjlco;$''i*apliy,  n.  [yr.ge.ojraphie.,  from  Ur..r7*'07?M;>/im, 
from  gc,  eartli,  ami  grap'iem,  to  de.scrihe.]  That  science 
by  means  of  which  we  obtain  a  kuowleilge  ot  this  earth, 
both  as  it  is  in  itself  and  us  it  is  connected  with  asystem 
of  other  similar  bodies.  It  compri.se8  a  knowledge  of 
Sts  figure  and  ilmieusions:  of  the  natural  features,  di¬ 
visions,  and  productions  of  its  surface:  of  the  position 
of  the  various  places  upon  it;  and  of  its  various  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  is  usually  arranged  under  three  principal 
branches,— Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political.  Math- 
emaUcul  Geogmphg  deals  witii  the  earth  principally  in 
its  planetary  relations  as  a  member  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  —  a  great  part  of  this  being  common  to  it  witli  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  astronomical 
geography.  It  treats  of  the  figure,  magnitude,  density, 
and  motion  of  the  earth;  of  tlio  movements  of  theother 
heavenly  bodies  wliicli  exert  an  intliiencc  upon  it;  tlie 
relative  po.sitions  am!  distances  of  the  various  places 
upon  its  surface;  and  the  representation  of  the  whole  or 
portions  of  its  surface  upon  globes  or  maps.  By  matlie- 
matical  geography,  we  ascertain  tliat  the  eartli  is  spher¬ 
ical  in  form,  or  rather  what  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid, 
being  a  little  flatter  at  the  poles  than  at  any  other  part 
of  its  circumference;  that  its  moan  diameter  is  7,613 
English  miles,  the  equatorial  e.xceeding  the  ptdar  by  26 
miles  ;  that  its  orbit  around  the  sun  is  slightly  elliptical, 
wlnle  its  mean  distance  from  that  luminary  is  about 
115.060,000  of  miles  ;  that  it  performs  its  revolutions  in 
305  days,  5  hours,  4S  minutes,  5)  seconds,  the  mean  rate 
at  which  it  travels  being  about  68,00i)  miles  an  hour; 
that  the  earth  has  also  a  motion  arouml  its  own  axis, 
which  it  completes  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it 
revidves  around  the  suii  with  its  axis  ciui'^taiitly  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  its  orliit  at  an  angle  of  60'^  32'.  T‘«  the 

former  of  these  motions  we  are  imb'bted  for  day  and 
night:  to  the  latter,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 
In  onler  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  diflerent 
places  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  geographers  have  sup¬ 
posed  certain  lines  or  circles  traced  upon  it.  One  of  these, 
the  equator,  being  equally  distant  from  both  poles  or 
points  of  rotation,  divides  tlie  earth  into  two  hemis¬ 
pheres, —  the  northern  and  southern.  Another  encir¬ 
cling  line,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  e<piator,  and 
passing  through  the  poles,  divides  it  into  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
numbered  from  it,  are  the  lines  or  degre»‘s  of  latitinh*, 
of  which  thereare  ninety  in  the  northern,  and  as  many  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  equator  is  divided  into 
360  e(jnal  parts,  ainl  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  from 
the  pointsof  division  to  the  jioles  constitute  the  lines  or 
degrees  of  longitude.  They  are  numbere«l  east  and  west 
from  a  certain  meridian,  as  that  of  Greenwich,  Paris, 
Washington,  Ac.  The  meridian  of  a  place  is  a  line  pass¬ 
ing  through  tint  jdaco  to  tlie  poles  at  right  angles  to 
the  e«iuator.  All  place.s  lying  iu  the  same  latitude  have 
equal  length  of  day  an<l  night  at  the  same  time,  while 
all  places  in  the  same  lon^^itude  have  mid-day  at  the 
same  time.  Di’greesof  latitude  ami  longitude*,  are  ol  the 
same  length  at  the  equator:  hut  tlie  former. on  account 
of  the  flattening  of  the  surface  of  th'*  globe,  are  slightly 
elongated  towards  the  poles,  while  the  latter  grailually 
diminUli  in  length  as  they  receilo  from  the  equator. 
The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator  i.s 
60-06  Euglisli  mile.s.  E-ich  degree  is  divided  into  60 
equal  parts,  termed  minutes,  and  every  minute  into  6U 
equal  parts,  termed  seiromls;  inarki'd  thus, On 
maps,  the  latitude  is  denoted  by  figures  at  the  sides; 
the  longitude  by  figures  at  tlie  top  and  bottom.  The 
top  of  a  map  i.s  the  Nortb,  the  bottom  the  Soutli,  the 
right  hand  tiie  EasEandthe  left  hand  the  West.  As  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  siin  with  its  axis  constantly 
inclined  to  tlie  plane  of  its  orbit  at  a  considerable  angb^ 
it  follows  that  the  sun  does  not  remain  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  hut  Is  one  half  of  the  year  to  the  muth 
and  tlie  other  to  the  soutli  of  it.  An  imaginary  circle, 
inarkiiig  the  sun’s  vertical  position  with  reganl  to  the 
earth,  is  termed  the  ecliptic,  and  cuts  the  eipiator  oh- 
liijuely  at  two  points,  termed  the  eijuinoctial  points  or 
nodes,  the  sun  being  then  vertical  to  the  equator,  Tlie 
vernal  equinox  occurs  on  the  21st  of  Marcli,  the  iiii- 
tumual  on  the  21bt  of  September.  The  sun  is  vertical 


at  different  times  of  the  year  to  nil  that  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  lying  between  23°  2b'  N.  and  23°  2b'  S.  ot 
tlieeijuatur;  and  this  region  being  suliject  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat,  is  called  tlie  Torrid  Zone,  and  is  b'*unded 
on  the  north  by  a  circle  tei  nu-d  the  Tnipic  of  Cancer, 
and  on  the  soutli  by  unotlier  termed  tlie  Tropic  ot  Ca])ri- 
corn.  Tlie  sun  is  on  the  parallel  ot  2^!°  2s'  N.  on  tlie 
2lst  of  J  line,  and  on  the  parallel  of  23°  28'  S.  on  the  21st 
of  December,  — termed  respectively  the  summer  and 
winter  suUiice.  From  this  iuclinalioii  of  the  earth’s 
axis  it  also  follows  that  the  whole  region  within  23°  ’28' 
of  either  pole,  or,  in  other  words,  above  66° 22'  of  N.or  S. 
latitude,  is  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year  involved  iu 
coiitiiiual  night  or  Continual  day.  The  northern  ot  these 
regions  is  termed  the  North  Frigid  Zoue,uiid  is  lionnded 
by  the  Arctic  Circle;  the  soutbern,  the  South  Frigid 
Zone,  and  bonmled  by  tlio  Antarctic  circle.  Belweeii 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  circle  is  tlie  North 
Temperate  Zone;  ami  between  tlie  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  Ihe  Antarctic  circle  is  the  South  'ieinperato  Zone. 
—  Physical  Geography  comprehends  a  ilescription  of 
the  principal  teatures  of  tlie  earth’s  surface,  us  consist¬ 
ing  of  land  ami  water,  the  different  animal  and  vegetable 
jirodiicts  ;  climate,  elevation,  and  direotion  <d  mounlain- 
(diains,  Ac.  (See  Fhysicai. Gkoqkaphy.)  —  Political  Geo¬ 
graphic  describi-s  the  countries  and  nations  ot  the  earth 
as  they  are  politically  divided,  and  deals  with  mankind 
in  their  social  aspect  and  organization.  It  gives  an 
account  of  tlie  laws  and  government.s  ot  the  diflerent 
countries,  their  language,  religion,  civilization, resources, 
all  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  dil- 
lereiit  countries.  Geography,  in  its  practical  application, 
“  has  fur  its  object  the  determination  of  all  those  tacts, 
as  to  any  given  country,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge 
.of  its  fituess  to  provide  man  witli  food  unci  to  promote 
his  civilization.”  It  is  thus  a  subject  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance;  for  it  is  well  known  that  outward  cirenm- 
stances  exert  a  very  manifest  influence  up<»n  mankind. 
The  climate  and  pliysical  characteristic.s  ot  a  country 
deterniiue,  in  a  great  measure,  the  nature  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  its  productions  guide  their  juirsuits.  —  Jfist. 
The  earliest  i«lca  formed  of  the  earlh  by  nations  in  a 
primeval  condition  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  flat 
circular  disc, surrounded  on  all  siiles  by  water,  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  heavens  as  with  a  canopy,  in  the  centre  of 
whicli  their  own  land  was  supposed  to  be  situated.  The 
IMioenicians  were  the  first  people  who  communicated  to 
other  nations  a  knowledge  of  distant  lands;  ami  al- 
thougli  little  is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  and  extent 
of  their  various  discoveries,  they  had,  before  the  ago  of 
Homer,  navigated  all  parts  of  the  Euxine,  and  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  Mediterranean  into  the 
■Western  Ocean.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  geograph¬ 
ical  knowleilgo  between  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems 
(whicli  may  be  reganledas  rei>resenting  tlieideas  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  commencement  of  theyth  century  ii.  c.)  and 
the  time  of  Hesiod  (800  ii.  c.),  that,  while  iu  llio  former 
the  earth  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  circular  sliield,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rim  of  water,  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of 
all  other  streams,  and  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
applied  only,  tlie  former  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Caisti-r,  ami  the  latter  to  Greece  N.  of  relop<»nnesu8, 
Hesiod  mentions  parts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  ami  St»aiii, 
and  is  acqmiintetl  with  the  Scythians,  and  witli  the 
Ktldopiaiis  of  S.  Afric  a.  During  the  7th  century  u.  c., 
certain  Dhoeiiicians,  under  the  patronage  of  Nckii,  or 
Necho  11.,  King  of  Egyjit,  undertook  a  voyage  of  di.-<- 
cov(‘ry,  and  are  sujiposed  to  have  circumnavigated  Africa. 
The  7*lli  and  6th  centuries  B.  c.  were  memorable  for  llie 
great  advance  made  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
form  and  extent  of  theearth.  Thales,  and  his  pupil  Anax- 
imamU-r,  reported  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  maps, 
exploded  many  errors,  and  jaived  the  way,  by  their  ob- 
servatimis,  for  the  attainment  of  a  sounder  knowledge. 
But  witli  Hen»dotusof  HalicaniasMis  (u.  4s4  b.c.),  the 
father  of  geography  as  well  as  ot  history,  a  new  a'ra  began 
in  regard  to  geographical  knowledge,  for  although  his 
chief  object  wjus  to  record  the  struggles  of  the  Greeks 
ami  Persians,  he  has  so  minutely  described  the  countries 
which  ho  visited  in  his  extensive  travels,  that  his  liUtory 
gives  us  a  complete  representation  of  all  tliat  was 
known  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  his  age.  In  the  m  xt 
cent.,  the  achievements  of  Alexamler  tlio  Great  tended 
niaterially  to  enlarge  the  hounds  of  human  knowledge, 
for  while  In*  carried  his  army  to  the  hanks  of  the  Indus 
and  ()xus;h0  at  the  same  time  promoted  science,  by 
Bending  expeditious  to  explore  and  survey  tlio  various 
provinces  wliicli  be  subdued,  and  to  make  c«dlections  of 
all  that  w:is  enrions  in  regard  to  the  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  products  of  the  newly  united  territories.  An  im- 
jiortunt  advance  in  geography  was  made  by  Eratos¬ 
thenes  (n.  276  B.  C.),  wlu»  first  used  jiarallels  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  constrneted  maps  on  inatbematical 
principles.  iHiring  the  interval  between  the  ages  of 
Eratosthenes  and  }!*tralK>  (B.  fiOii.  c.),  many  voluminous 
works  on  geograpliy  were  compiled,  which  have  been 
only  partially  preserved  in  the  records  of  tlio  later 
writers.  Strabo's  great  work  on  geography  has  been 
considered  as  a  model  of  what  such  works  should  be  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  treating  (be  subject.  The 
greatest  service  was  done  to  geographical  knowledge  by 
the  survey  of  tlie  Roman  emi»ire,  whicli  was  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  completeil  by  Augustus.  This  work 
compriseil  a  description  and  measurement  of  every  prov¬ 
ince  by  tho  most  celebrated  geometricians  of  the  day. 
Pliny  (B.  23  a.  d.),  who  had  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Africa,  lias  left  us  a  compendium  of  tho  geo¬ 
graphical  and  pliysical  science  of  his  age  in  the  4  book.s 
of  his  Ilistoria  Aatnralis  which  lie  devotes  to  tho  sub¬ 
ject.  The  study  of  geography  in  ancient  times  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  with  C.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  iu 
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the  middle  of  the  2d  cent,  of  our  tern.  His  work  on 
in  8  hooks,  which  continued  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  most 
perfect  system  of  the  science  llirongli  the  dark  and 
iiiiildle  ages  down  to  the  lOtli  cent.,  gives  a  tolerably  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  tlie  well-known  coniitries  of  tbe  world, 
and  of  tlie  Meiliterrain-aii,  Euxine,  and  Casjtian  seas, 
but  it  adiied  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  N.  of  Europe, 
or  tlie  extreme  boundaries  of  Asia  or  Atrica.  Yet,  Ironi 
hi.s  time  till  the  14th  cuiiiury,  when  Ihe  records  of  the 
travels  of  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  ojiened  new  fields 
of  inquiry,  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  were  never  ques¬ 
tioned;  Hiitl  even  during  the  15tli  century,  it  was  only 
among  a  few  German  scholars  at  Nurnberg  that  the 
strange  accounts  given  of  distant  eastern  lands  by  llie 
Venetian  traveller  were  received  as  truHtworthy  where 
he  dilfered  from  Ptolemy.  'I  he  iiiomeiitons  di.scovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  (1492),  wliicli  bad  been  pre¬ 
ceded  in  1486  by  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast  a.s 
far  us  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (which  was  doubled  by 
Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497),  was  follow<-d  by  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  discoveries;  and  within  30  years  of  the  date 
of  the  first  voyage  of  Culninbus,  the  whole  coast  of 
Atnerica  from  Greenland  to  Cape  llorti  had  been  ex¬ 
plored,  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  navigated,  and  the 
world  circumnavigated,  by  Magellan;  tlie  coasts  ol  E. 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  had  been  visited  by 
tbe  Portuguese,  and  numerous  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  discovered.  Tho  lOtli  cent,  w-as  marked  by  con- 
tinue<l  attempts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  to  extend 
tbe  sphere  ol  oceanic  discovery ;  ami  tbe  desire  to  reach 
India  by  a  shorter  route  than  those  by  Ihe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  led  to  many  attempts  to  discover  a 
N.^\^  passage,  which,  thoimh  they  signally  failed  in 
their  object,  had  the  effect  of  very  materially  enlarging 
our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  expeditiiuis 
of  Willoughby  and  Frobisher,  in  1553  and  1576,  of  Davis 
(1585),  Hud8<m  (1607),  and  Baffin  (1016),  were  the  most 
iniporbint  in  their  results  towards  this  end.  The  17th 
and  18tli  centuries  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  study  of  (?.,  by 
bringing  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  it.  which,  in  their 
turn,  derived  elucidation  from  the  extension  of  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge;  and  it  is  to  the  ai<l  deriveil  from 
liistory,  astronomy,  and  tho  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  that  we  owe  tho  conqileteness  which  has  char- 
aiderized  modern  works  on  (r.  In  tho  17th  cent.,  the 
Dutch,  under  Tasman  and  Van  Diemen,  made  tlie  Aus¬ 
tralasian  islands  known  to  the  civilized  world;  ainl  in 
the  latter  half  of  tlie  18th  cent.,  Captain  Cook  extended 
the  great  oceanic  explorations  by  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  grenps;  but  be 
failed  to  find  the  Antarctic  continent,  which  was  first 
visited  in  1840  by  American,  English,  and  French  expe¬ 
ditions,  under  their  respective  commanders,  Wilkes, 
Russ,  and  Dumont  d’Urville.  Tliis  will  probably  prove 
to  have  been  among  the  last  of  great  oceanic  discov¬ 
eries;  and  tho  attention  of  explorers  is  now  turned  to 
tlio  inferior  of  the  great  continents.  In  America,  the 
travels  of  Humboldt,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont,  and 
otliers,  have  done  much  t«>  make  us  acquainted  with 
broad  general  features,  but  much  remnins  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  special  districts  of  Central  and  Southern 
America.  In  Asia,  numerous  travellers,  geographers, 
and  naturalists  have  contribiiteil  to  render  our  knowl- 
edgo  precise  and  certain  in  r«'spert  ton  great  part  of 
tho  continent,  whose  natural  characteristics  have  been 
more  especially  represent'  d  by  the  groat  pliysicist  Rit¬ 
ter;  while  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  lias  fur- 
nislied  us  with  a  rich  mass  of  inforinaiion  in  regard  to 
minor  details  of  Asiatic  life  and  nature.  Much  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  character  and  condition  of  tho 
African  continent  by  many  of  its  greatest  explon^rs — as 
Bruce,  Park.  Clappertun,  Adamson,  the  Landers,  Bckc, 
Burton,  Speke,  Barth,  Vogd,  and  Livingstone.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia,  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  the  obscu¬ 
rity  which  liad  hitherto  hung  over  the  interior  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  diminished  by  the  explorations  of  Sturt, 
Eyre.  Leichhardt,  and  the  brothers  Gregory;  and  still 
more  by  the  highly  imp<u'tant  labors  of  Burke  and  Wills, 
who  in  1860  crossed  tlie  Australian  continent  from  Mel¬ 
bourne  to  Carpentaria.  The  progress  ^\hil  h  has  marked 
recent  discovery  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  systematic  organization  wliich  have 
been  given  to  plans  of  exjiloration  by  the  public  govern¬ 
ments  of  different  countries,  ami  by  tlie  efforts  of  the 
numerous  geographical  societies  wliich  lia>e  been  Ibrined 
during  the  present  century;  while  the  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  information  collected  hy  scientific 
explorers  is  rapidly  diflnsiiig  correct  information  in 
regard  to  di.stant  regions,  and  thus  effectually  dispelling 
the  numerous  fallacies  wliich  have  hitlierto  obscured 
the  science  of  geography. 

(SI*,)  {zhwdiv,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Isere, 
19  Ill.  N.N.VV.  of  Grenoble;  pop.  4.S95. 

Gi‘ol'o;rer,  i«eolo'g'iaii,  n.  One  versed  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  geology. 

Geolo|;''ic«  Geolojg:'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  gioUtgique..]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Ooolo$;''ically«  adv.  In  a  geological  manner. 

Gool'o^ii^t,  71.  One  verse»l  in  the  science  of  geology. 

Gool'o^'ize,  V.  71.  To  make  investigations  In  geology. 

Gool'Oj;y,  n.  [Fr.  geologic;  Gr.  geohgia,  from  gea, 
ge,  the  earth,  and  a  discourse.]  The  science  which 

treats  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth.  It 
considers  the  nature,  tho  various  conditions  and  order 
of  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  their  contents:  the 
changes  that  have  taken  jilace  in  the  materials  of  tho 
earth’s  crust,  and  the  causes  that  induced  them;  and 
describes  the  progress  of  life  upon  its  surface,  or  tho 
nature  and  order  of  introduction  of  its  vegetable  and 
auioial  tribes,  lu  the  examination  and  descripWou  of 
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the  structure  of  the  earth,  application  must  he  marie 
of  a  kiiowledge  of  all  the  i)liyBical  sciences;  an«l  the 
fact  that  O.  thus  rests  tipini  the  natural  sciences 
accounts  for  its  modern  origin.  Until  some  consider- 
able  progress  had  been  made  in  these  sciences,  the  geol¬ 
ogist  would  lack  the  means  necessary  for  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  When  the  cliemist  was  able  to  explain  the  true 
nature  of  the  mineral  substances  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed;  wlien  tlio  ger>grupher and  meteorologist  had 
explored  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  and  learned  the  extent 
and  the  form  of  land  ami  water,  and  the  powers  of 
winds,  currents,  rains,  glaciers,  eartlnjiiakes,  and  vol¬ 
canoes ;  and  when  the  naturalist  had  classihed,  name<i, 
and  accurately  descril»ed,  tlie  greater  part  of  existing 
atdmals  and  plants,  and  explained  their  physiological 
and  anatomical  structure,  and  the  laws  of  tludr  distri¬ 
bution  ;  —  tlien  only  could  the  geologist,  with  any  chance 
of  arriving  at  sure  and  definite  results,  commence  his 
researches  into  the  structure  and  composition  of  rocks, 
and  the  causes  that  pro<luce  them,  or  utilize  his  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  tliat  are 
enclosed  in  them.  Then  only  cuuM  he  discriminate 
with  certainty  between  igneous  ami  a(|neous  rocks,  or 
between  tlie  remains  of  living  or  extinct  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants;  and  until  then  wotdd  he  bo  unable  to 
lav  down  any  of  tlie  hiuntbvtions  upon  which  tlie  science 
of  G.  was  to  rest.  G.  wiw  formerly  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  geographical  mineralogy;  ami  even  is  re¬ 
garded  to  he  more  or  less  und«T  this  aspect  by  many.  Ni» 
one  injjeed  could  have  anticipate*!,  from  the  mere  slmly 
of  masses  of  stone  and  rock, —  where,  to  a  partial  and 
local  view,  all  seems  confusion  ami  irregularity,  —  the 
wonderful  onler  and  harmony  that  arise  from  ncre  ex¬ 
tended  observation,  and  the  almost  romantic  ami  seem¬ 
ingly  fabulous  hi8t*)ry  which  becomes  at  length  uuli'hle*! 
to  our  perusal.  To  umb-rstaiid  the  r«'Cor*ls  on  wliich  ihi.s 
history  is  founded,  and  to  understand  tlieir  meaning 
aright,  fre(pient.  long-continued,  and  wiilc'-sprea*!  obser¬ 
vation  and  research  in  the  field,  ami  patient  ami  con¬ 
tinuous  registratimi  of  the  observed  facts,  are  iibsolutely 
necessary.  This  collection  and  coordination  of  fact-  is 
the  proper  and  peculiar  busim-ss  of  the  geognost.  Tlie 
ditch,  the  cutting,  the  ipiarry.  ami  the  mine;  tlie  cliff, 
the  gully,  and  tlie  moiiiitaiu  side  are  his  subj&'U.  These 
he  hiis  to  stmly,  to  examine,  to  describe  the  minutia*of 
the  structures  they  expose,  ami  cla.-sity  ami  arrange  the 
facts  they  may  affor<l,  depk-ting  tlo-ir  lin*'ament8  on 
maps  and  sections,  ami  recording  them  in  wriueii 
de-scriptions.  The  business  of  the  geogm>st,  then,  is  to 
make  out,  from  imlications  observeil  at  the  surface,  Jiml 
in  natural  and  artificial  excavatiims,  the  intirnal 
structure,  tlie  solid  gfomttry  of  dktricl  after  di>tricl, 
and  country  after  country,  until  the  wliule  earth  lias 
been  explored  ami  de.scribe*!.  If,  wliilc  so  doing,  be 
notes  all  those  facts  which  may  enable  liim  **r others  to 
understaml  and  explain  how  tliat  structure  has  been 
produced,  he  then  becomes  a  ge.itln  jiat.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  geological  science,  tliat  an 
acquaintance  with  organic,  and  especially  animal  forms, 
is  at  least  as  necessary  for  a  geologist,  as  a  knowieilge 
of  minerals;  and  tliat  a  correct  knowledge  of  organic 
remains  (portions  of  fossil  plants  and  aninmls)  is  a  more 
certain  and  unerring  gtmle  in  unravelling  the  structure 
of  complicated  districts  than  the  most  wi«le  and  gen¬ 
eral  acquaintance  with  inorganic  substances.  The  cause 
of  this  necessity  may  be  stated  ns  follows:  ^\h«•ll  we 
-  tome  to  examine  the  crust  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  its 
several  parts  have  been  produce'l  in  succession ;  that  it 
consists  of  a  regularseries  of  earthy  deposits  (ail  called 
by  geologists  rocA:*).  formed  one  att«*r  another  during 
successive  perio'ls  t)f  time,  each  of  great  but  unknown 
duration.  The  animals  and  plants  living  at  one  period 
of  the  earth's  history  were  ditfer^nt  from  those  living 
now,  and  different  from  tliose  living  at  other  pori«*ds. 
There  hiis  been  a  continuous  succes.siou  of  different 
races  of  living  beings  on  lheearth,f(dlowiug  each  otlier 
in  a  regular  and  a.scert;dnable  order;  and  when  tliat 
order  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  at 
once  assign  to  its  proper  placeof  production, and  there¬ 
fore  to  its  proper  place  in  the  series  of  rocks,  any  por¬ 
tion  of  earthy  matter  we  may  meet  with,  containing 
any  one,  or  even  any  recognizable  fragment  of  one  of 
these  once  living  beings.  When  we  find  a  known  fossil 
in  any  piece  of  rock,  we  are  sure  that  that  rock  must 
have  been  formed  during  the  peru*d  wlien  the  animal  or 
plant  of  which  that  fossil  is  the  remains  wjis  living  on 
the  globe,  and  could  not  have  been  formed  either  before 
that  species  came  into  existence  or  after  it  became 
extinct.  In  cases,  th«*refore,  where  the  original  i»rder 
of  the  rocks  lias  been  c<Mifused  by  the  action  ot  dis¬ 
turbing  fontos,  or  where  the  rocks  themselves  are  only 
at  rare  and  wide  intervals  exposed  to  view,  their  onler 
of  deposition  and  consequent  succession  of  places  may 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  ascertained  by  the  exam¬ 
ination  an*l  determination  of  their  fossil  contents,  than 
by  any  other  method.  Descriptim  G.  considers  tlie  facts 
and  app«tarances  as  presented  in  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
earth;  Tk*’oretir.al  G.  attempts  to  acc«)nnt  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  arrange  them  into  a  connected  world’s 
history;  and /Vac/ica?  tf.,  guided  in  its  researches  by 
the  other  two,  treats  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
globe,  the  methods  of  obtaining  tlieiii,  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  industrial  or  economic  purposes.  G.  may  also 
be  conveniently  studied  under  the  three  sub-sciences  — 
Physical  Geography ^  which  treats  of  the  surface  <*orifig- 
uration  of  the  globe,  as  depending  on  geological  influ¬ 
ences ;  Muxftalogyy  ^\\\c\\  restricts  itself  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  a  consideration  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth;  and  Pdieon- 
tologi/,  which  considers  exclusively  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  the  rocky  strata.  In  tf.,  the  history  of  the 


earth  Is  divided,  for  convenient  reference  and  study,  into 
periods  named  from  the  prevailing  types  of  animals  or 
plants  then  existing.  I.  The  age  preceding  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  animal  life  is  called  the  Azoic  Ay^  (Or.  a,  and 
zoon,  life,  —  meaning  destitute  of  life.)  The  azoic  rocks 
are  of  igneous  origin,  that  is,  were  once  in  a  state  of 
fu8i«)n.  Therocksof  subsequent  periods  are  of  aijueous 
origin,  or  deposited  in  layers  or  strata  by  tin*  action  of 
water.  II.  The  Pilsaozoic  age  (Gr.  paUiios^  ancient,  and 
zoon),  or  age  of  uiuieiit  life.  Tliis  is  subdivided  into: 
1.  The  age  of  molluscs,  or  the  Silurum.  2.  The  age  of 
fishes,  or  the  Devonian.  3.  The  age  of  coal  plants,  or 
the  (■arboiiifvrous.  III.  The  Mesozoic  age  (Or.  mesos, 
middle,  an<l  zoon).  or  the  age  of  reptiles.  IV.  Tlie  Cexi- 
ozoic  age  (Gr.  lainoSy  recent,  and  zoon)y  or  the  age  of 
mammals.  V.  The  age  of  man.  Kacii  of  !h(*se  ages  is 
described  under  its  proper  head.  Tlie  subdivisions  umler 
the  ages,  the  periods  and  epochs,  vary  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  The  accompaii.ving  tables  (Figs.  1141  and  1142), 
taken  from  the  Maziual  of  Geology by  James  1).  Dana  (the 
best  gui«lo  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  stmly  this  great 
and  useful  department  of  natural  history),  presents  a 
general  view  (Fig.  1142)  of  those  of  eastern  N.  America, 
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and  —  Bonter  Ssnd^tein.  2.  Muschel- 

kalk.  3.  Keiiper.  4  bower  bias.  5,  .Marlslone.  6,  Upper  bias. 
7,  l.ower  Oolite  (SlonesUeld  aod  Inferior  Oolite).  8.  Midtllc  Oolite 
(coral-rag.  and  Oxford  clay).  9.  Upper  Oolite  (Purbeck,  Portland, 
and  Kiiiimeridge  clay).  10.  Wcalden.  11,  bower  Cretaceous  (lower 
green-Hamt).  12,  Middle  Cretaceous  (upper  green-sundi.  13.  Upper 
Cretaceous  (upper  or  white  chalk,  lower  or  gray).  14,  Kocene. 
15,  Miocene.  16,  Pliocene.  17,  Pleistocene,  or  Post- tertiary. 

Fig.  1141. 

as  far  as  the  Palfeozoic  is  concerned,  —  the  Silurian,  De¬ 
vonian,  and  Carbuidferous  being  well  represented  on  the 
N.  American  continent.  The  rest  of  tlie  series  (Fig.  1141) 
is  from  European  ge<dogy,  in  which  the  latter  ages  are 
far  better  represented  tlian  in  America.  The  names  of 
the  epoclis  for  the  Dalncozoic  of  America  are  the  same 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  rocks  by  the  New  York 
geologists.  —  Hist.  A  rational  history  of  the  world  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  .\ri8totle,  wh*)  carefully 
observed  the  changes  going  on  upon  the  earth,  and  re- 
ferro«l  various  phenomena  to  similar  causes  of  change. 
After  Aristotle,  Strabo  speculated  with  singular  judg 
ment  an*i  profoundness  on  the  causes  smrgested  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  marine  shells  where  the 
sea  has  never  been  known  to  reach  in  modern  times. 
From  the  time  of  Strabo  down  to  the  Christian  a?ra,  and 
for  many  centuries  afterwanLs,  there  is  no  proof  of  re¬ 
search  in  this  department,  and  it  wo  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  that  g»*oh)gical  piienoinena  again 
began  to  attract  attention.  The  origin  of  fos.sils  was  the 
first  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  north  of  Italy  the  place 
of  discussion.  To  Kracastoro.  in  1520.  is  <lue  the  credit 
of  having  clearly  ])ut  f«>rward  tlie  only  rational  expla¬ 
nation.  It  was  long,  however,  before  this  was  ailinitted, 
and  another  century  elapsed,  during  which  the  subject 
was  still  under  discu.ssion.  Even  so  late  as  1670  it  was 
necessary  seriously  to  controvert  the  notion  that  fossils 
were  «lue  to  accitlental  causes,  or,  in  other  words,  were 
lusus  naiura,  “  tricks  of  nature.”  During  the  whole  of 
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the  Ifith  century,  the  progress  of  geology  proper  was 
irregular.  Already  before  the  commencement  of  that 
periuil,  Lister  had  intimated  that  many  fossils  belonged 
to  extinct  species,  and  Leibnitz  bail  theorized  on  the  re- 
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Azoic.  2rt.  PoUdam;  25.  Calcifernns.  Sn.Chft- 
zv;  35.  Trenton.  Black  River,  and  Bird’s  eye.  4a,  Utica:  45.  Hud¬ 
son  River.  5a.  Oneida :  55,  Medina :  5c.  Clinton  :  od.  Niaffara.  6, 
Saliferous.  7  bower  Helderbergr.  8.  Oriskany.  9a.  Cauda  Galli ; 
95,  Schoharie  :  9c,  Upper  Helderberg.  lha.  Marcellus;  105.  Ha™- 
lltou  ;  10c.  Genesee.  11a.  Poriape  :  115,  Chemung  12.  Catskill. 
13a,  and  136.  bower  and  Upper  Sub-carboniferous.  I4a,  Mill¬ 
stone  Grit;  146,  Lower  Coal  measures  ;  14c,  Upper  Coal  measures. 
15,  Permian. 
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suit  of  repeated  invasions  of  tlie  sea.  Tt  was  not  till 
1760  that  any  more  rational  views  than  those  uf  the 
physico-theidugists  were  advanced;  but  from  that  time 
commenced  the  puhlication  of  a  series  of  special  descrip¬ 
tions  which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrines  at  tiresent  held.  The  battle  between  the  Nep- 
tnnists  and  Vulcanists  then  raged. and  continue*!  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  those  who  would  otherwise  per¬ 
haps  have  iievoted  themselves  to  the  study  ot  facts.  At 
last  in  1700,  appeared  the  Tabular  View  of  William 
Smith,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  series  of 
observations  on  which  all  progress  of  the  science  has 
since  rested.  The  present  state  of,  and  modem  discov¬ 
eries  in,  G.  will  he  noticed  in  other  articles.  They  are 
the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  patient  investigation, 
and  include  a  variety  of  facts  in  various  departments  of 
science.  The  conclusions  and  theories  of  modern  geol¬ 
ogists  are  generally  put  forward  with  a  sounder  basis  of 
facts,  and  less  reference  to  merely  speculative  views, 
than  was  formerly  the  case;  hut  there  is  still  much  ten¬ 
dency  among  a  large  class  of  w’riters  to  mix  up  other 
in4|niries,nnd  introduce  foregone  conclusions,  even  when 
treating  of  questions  of  pure  geological  science. 

Ge'oiuaiieer,  n.  [Gr.  ge^  the  earth,  and  mantis^  a 
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prophet.]  A  fortune-teller ;  a  castor  of  figures :  one  who 
pr^^leiuis  to  lorelell  futurity  by  other  ineaus  than  those 
used  by  the  astrologer. 

w.  [t'r.  yenmance^  gtomancit^  from  Gr. 
earth,  and  divination]  A  kind  of  divination 

by  inoaiis  of  figures  or  lines  made  on  tlie  ground,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  paper. 

Oeoiiiaii'tic,  Oooiiiaii  tical,  a.  [V'T.gComajitiqut.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  gemnancy. 

<ilc«lll''ct<?r,  a.  [Fr.  geometry;  Gr,  gl^  the  earth,  and  me- 
to  measure.]  One  skilled  in  geometry  ;  a  geome¬ 
trician. 

<ieoiiiot'rtc«  Geom<*t'rii*al,  «•  [Fr.  geometriija^ ; 
Hr,  gtoniHrikos.l  Accortling  to  llio  rules  or  j^rinciples 
ot  geometry;  done  or  solved  by  geometry;  disposed 
according  to  geometry. 

Oeomet'rioal  l•ropor'tiOM.  See  Ratio. 

Caeoiiiet'ricallyy  aUi\  According  to  the  rules  or  laws 
of  ge^unetry. 

Cieoiiietri'ciaii,  n.  One  skilled  in  geometry. 

Ci<M>iiiet'ri4ia‘«  n.  pL  {X<>ol.)  See  Pn  vLiEMD,®. 

ticoiii'otrizo*  V.  n.  To  proceed  according  to  the  pnn* 
ciple.s  of  geometry. 

•*  Nature  yet  confined  herself  to  geomeerize.”—Bojfle. 

Gcom'otry*  tt*  [Fv.  gco/nfiriCf  Hr.  g^.ooielrid,  iroiu 
earth,  ami  itiftron.  measure.]  G  luay  be  strictly  delined 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  e.xteiisioii  of  such  things  as 
lines,  sui'faces,  and  solid.-*.  The  attributi'S  or  pruperlie.s 
of  I'odi'  S  mav.  in  order  to  be  mure  readily  explained,  be 
re.si.lved  into  two  classes,  one  comprising  the  general 
characteristics  of  all,  ami  the  other  such  only  as  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  particular  or  peculiar  bodies.  Exteusion,  fig¬ 
ure,  magnitude,  mobility,  divisibility,  impenetrability, 
weiglit,  and  inertia,  may  be  mentioned  u-s  some  of  tlio 
properties  which  belong  to  the  first  class;  wlnle  some 
of  those  in  the  sei’uml  are  solidity,  litjuiiiify,  transpar¬ 
ency.  ami  such  like.  Of  ail  tliese  properties  menti«)ne<l, 
only  extension,  magnitwie,  figure,  and  iUvisibihtg  come 
under  the  special  brunch  ol  science  denominated  GVow- 
etry  ;  tlie  different  propertie.s  which  remain  coming  un¬ 
der  the  head  td  Natural  lMiilosi>phy,  or  Physics.  ^  The 
important  science  ot  G.  was  first  cultivated  in  Kgyjd, 
according  to  ihetestimmiy  id  llerodoins.  which  historian 
dates  its  origin  from  the  hdlowing  circumstance;  Sesos- 
tris,  the  king  4)f  Egypt,  shared  tlie  lands  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis  between  his  subjects,  ami  each  portion  was 
marked  out  by  ditferent  landmarks;  but,  owing  to  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  these  boumlaries  were  fre- 
qiieiiUy  destroyeil,  ami  it  became  necessary,  as  often  as 
this  was  done,  Vo  restore  tliem  by  measurenient ;  hence 
a  system  was  inventeil,  which  was  termed  G.  Thuies,  a 
philosopher  who  liyed  some  640  years  before  Christ, 
broiiglil  the  science  into  Greece  fiom  Egypt,  whither  he 
ha<l,  it  i.s  r**hited,  gone  in  .search  (d'  knowledge  at  rather 
a  late  period  in  life.  He  is  sai*l  to  liuve  applied  a  circle 
to  the  measurement  of  angles,  and  to  liave  instituted 
various  coiiipari>oit8  ami  relations  bidw'eeii  triangles,  by 
means  of  their  proportions;  one  particular  point  he  dis¬ 
covered,  too,  that  all  angles  in  a  semicircle  are  right 
angles,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important 
discovery,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
science  w'as  yet  in  its  infancy.  After  TTiales  came  Anax¬ 
imander,  who  is  said  to  liave  invented  geometrical 
chart.',  and  the  sphere  and  gnomon  ;  next  followed  An¬ 
aximenes,  wlio  iiivente<l  the  sun-dial,  and  must  thus 
have  been  ac<|uaint<*d  b«dh  with  a-stronoiny  and  G.\ 
Pythagoras  iiisiituted  the  theory  of  regular  soli«ls :  and 
under  his  school  it  was  improved  gradually  during  the 
two  centuries  which  elapsed  after  the  introduction  of 
G.,  until  the  school  of  Plato  took  it  in  hand.  Plato 
seems  U)  have  luui  the  highest  opinion  of  the  science, 
and  we  rea*!  in  tlie  classics,  that  the  inscription,  “  i^et  no 
one  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here,”  was  pla<-e<l  over 
the  p(»rtal8  of  his  school.  The  theory  of  Conic  Sections 
dates  its  birth  from  the  Platonic  schools,  ami  to  the 
same  source  may  be  a.-'cribed  the  l*eautitul  theory  ot 
gennolrical  loci,  which  is  not  only  interesting  from  the 
hidden  truths  which  it  contains,  but  also  from  its  im¬ 
portance  ill  tlie  solution  td'  problems.  About  50  years 
after  tlie  time  ol  Plato,  Ku<-lid  collected  the  propo.siliuns 
whh  h  had  been  discovered  by  his  pre«leceS8ors,  and 
formed  of  them  his  famous  ElemenU;  a  work  which 
is  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  be't  introdiicti»»n  to 
the  mathematical  sciences.  It  consists  of  15  hooks, 
of  which  13  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Euclid; 
but  the  Util  ami  15tii  are  supposed  to  liave  been 
added  by  llyp'icles  of  Alexandria.  Apollonius  of  Perga, 
about  ‘250  years  u.  C.,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  conic 
sections,  in  8  hooks  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  applied  to  those  curves  the  appellations  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  distinguished,  namely:  the 
para'fola,  the  ellipse,  ami  the  hyperbola.  (Sen  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions.)  Ahont  the  same  time  flourished  Archimedes, 
the.  moat  illustrious  of  the  ancient  pliilosophers.  lie 
distinguished  himself  in  G.  by  the  discovery  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  relations  between  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  by  his 
woi  k  on  comrids  ami  sphertnds,  by  his  discovery  of  the 
exact  quadrature  of  the  imraboia,  ami  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  rectitication  of  the  circle.  In  the  list  of  names 
w'hicli  liave  come  down  to  our  times  in  connection  with 
G..  we  may  mention  Eudoxus,  Archytaa.  Eratosthenes, 
Aristarchus,  Dinostratus,  and  Nicornedes;  hut  for  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  or  inveiiiioiis  by  which  they 
are  imllvidually  celehraie<l,  we  must  refer  to  M<uitucla’s 
Histoiredes  Math^matiyues.  The  school  of  Alexandria 
produced  I’appus  and  Diophantus;  but  the  Greek  G., 
though  it  wiis  afterwards  enriched  by  many  new  the¬ 
orems,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  limits  in  the 
hands  of  Archimedes  and  .Apollonius;  and  a  long  inter¬ 
val  of  17  centuries  elapsed  before  this  limit  was  passed, 
la  1637  Descartes  published  his  Geotnetry ;  a  w  ork  which 


will  ever  be  remarkable,  as  containing  the  first  sys-| 
tematic  application  of  Algi'bra  to  tlie  solution  ot  geoiuet-  ^ 
ricul  jiroposilitiiis.  JSocjii  alter  this  lullowed  the  (liscovery 
Hxa  Infinitesimal  Calculus;  and  Irom  that  timetulhe 
present  G.  has  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  all 
the  iimthemutical  sciences.  Ik-sides  Montucla  s  work, 
Chasles’  Apei^u  IJistonyue  (Drus.sel8,  1N37)  may  be  cun- 
snlled  with  advantage  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
developJin'iit  of  geometrical  liietiiods.  01  tlie  works 
on  Ancient  Geometry,  the  1<  .lowing  may  be  nieutiune«i : 
Euclid,  Elnuenls  of  Geome.try,  and  Book  oj  Bala  ;  Apol¬ 
lonius,  Omics;  Aicliime«les.  Optra;  Pappus,  J/u/Acma- 
ticte  Collecliones ;  \iela,  Opeia  Alulheinaltca ;  Huygens, 
Optra;  K.  fijimson,  Ojura  Utli<iua  and  Loci  I'iani ; 
Stewart,  Vropositiimcs  UtomHrica: ;  i .  Simpson,  Elements 
of  Geometry  ;  Legendre,  of  Geometry;  Leslie, 

Elemaits  of  Ge.omHry,  Uc..  For  an  account  of  tlie  nu- 
ineruus  editions  of  Euclid’s  Elements  (which  have  been 
translated  into  every  Fhiiopeau  language),  see  Murhard, 
BiblioUiKca  MaUie.niaUca  ;  but  to  the  list  contained  in 
tliat  work  should  be  added  the  mure  recent  edition  of 
Peyraid  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  ( Faris,  Tbl4).  An 
edition  of  the  first  6  liooKs,  in  Greek  am.1  Latin,  liy  Cuni- 
erer  and  Ilauber  (Per. in,  I  24),  also  deserves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  on  account  ol  the  valuable  notes  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  The  iiiuderu  w'urks  on  Algebraic  or  Co¬ 
ordinate  G.  are  very  numerous;  we  can  only  mention 
those  ot  Piucker,-'l//a/yL-G<'om.  Entudckdungi'n,\^'J.'6‘^M, 
.sy.lnn  der  Aualyt.  Geom.,  1835  and  lh5*i,  Theorie  der 
AUjrhraiscken  Carvtn,  183‘J,  and  Mobius*  Barycmlrisdie 
Coictil.,  lb-7,  as  having  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  I  he  science ;  ami  Salmon's  ( Wmc  iy  chons,  1S03,  IJig-icr 
rUniK  Cures,  1852,  and  Anal.  Gtom.  of  Three  Limni- 
.sinns,  1862,  us  treating  the  subject  from  the  must  mod- 
.  eni  point  of  view.  The  modern  works  on  puiv,  as  ilis- 
tinguishcd  from  G.,  are  less  numerous.  The 

iiio.-'t  important  and  useful  are,  iN-ncelct  s  TuntC  drs 
Jb  opi  iC  Cs  l‘roJ  ctii'e.s  des  Figures,  Paris,  1822  ;  Ji'teilier’s 
A'<yst>niutische  Enlwickdung  der  Ab/'Uugigkeit  Gtome- 
irischer  GeslaWn,  Beilin,  1832,  and  his  Geometrischen 
Cons(ruclioH>7t,\h'6^;  Cliasles’  C’owrs  de  GtomCtrie  SupC- 
rieure,  Faris,  1847,  and  his  Trade  des  Sections  Comqucs, 
1864:  an  elementary  treatise  on  Cu7ves,  FuocUom,  and 
F>7‘ces,  by  Benjamin  Pierce  (Boston,  1858);  Bijjerefdial 
and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Charles  Davie.s  (New  York, 
1855);  and  Mulcahy  s  Mmi€r7i  Giometry,  1864. 

O^oiiiy r'ioito,  n.  {Min.)  A  w'ax-like  substance,  ob¬ 
tained  also  from  tlie  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It 
is  obtained  from  a  solution.  Color,  white;  alter  fusion 
it  has  tlie  a.spect  of  yellowish  brittle  wax.  Co77ip.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Chinese  wax  and  palm-wax  —  Carbon 
80*69,  hydrogen  13*4*2,  oxygen  5*UU.  Siii»posed  to  be  the 
jimdnct  of  fossil  wax-bearing  trees. 

{je-Of'd-gizm,)  n.  [Gr.  gea,  earth,  and 
phagn7i,  to  eat.J  A  morbid  or  depraved  appetite  lor  eut- 
itig  tlirt,  clay,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

71.  [See  above.]  One  afilieted  with  a 
diseased  ajipctite  l<»r  eating  dirt,  chalk,  Ac. 
Oeopon'iiN  Cieopon'ical,  a.  [Hr.  gr>po7nkos,  from 
ge.  earili,  aiulp^mo,s,  labor,  toll.]  Pertaining  to  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman  in  tilling  the  earth  ;  relating  to  ag¬ 
riculture. 

Geopoil'ios,  n.  smg.  The  art  of  cultivating  the  earth. 
OooB’n'iliH*  n.  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and  horama,  a  view’,  from 
lu>racin,  hui-an,  to  view.]  A  large  hollow’  globe  liaving 
I  the  leatures  ol  the  earth  delineated  on  the  concave  sur- 
I  face. 

AjJoorotiil'iC  Acid,  n.  {Min.)  A  substance  called 
also  BrucknereUite,  ol*tained  from  the  yellowish-brown 
coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Crystallizes  in  white  needles  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  Comp.  Carbon  62*61,  hydrogen 
9*56,  oxyg'-n  27*83. 

Oeorjjfo  i.,  {Louis,)  Kino  of  Enot.and,  of  the  House,  of 
Iia7wve.r,ys.  at  Gsuabruck  in  1660.  He  was  the  son  of  Er¬ 
nest  1.,  first  Eleclor  ol  Hanover,  and  of  the  princess  Su- 
pliia.  grand-ilaiighter  of  James  1.,  King  of  England,  and 
succeeded  liis  lather  in  the  electorate,  in  1698.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  was  called  to  tlie 
throne  of  England,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  tlie  Protes¬ 
tant  line,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  English 
dynasty  of  Brunswick.  In  the  internal  politics  ol  the 
countiy  he  gave  his  support  to  the  W  higs,  and  was  pru¬ 
dently  neutral  as  regarded  the  continental  wars  ot  his 
time,  yet  he  joined  the  Triple  Alliance  ot  1717,  and  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718  against  Spain.  He  had  as 
l.remier.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  genius  repressed 
all  attempts  at  disorder,  and  nullified  the  etfcirts  of  the 
Bo-culled  I’retender,  James  III.  Uiilbrtuiiate  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  relations,  G.  was  obligeil  to  divorce  liis  wife  Sophia  of 
Zell,  charged  with  an  intrigue,  and  imprison  her  in  the 
castle  of  Ahicn,  where  she  ended  her  days  in  17*26,  after 
a  confinement  of  32  years.  D.  1727. 

George  II.,  {AiLgustus')  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1^3, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1727.  He  retained  as  Ids  prime 
minister  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  jire- 
served  the  country  from  war  during  tlie  first  twelve 
years  of  his  reign.  Alter  theilismissal  ot  Sir  Robert,  lie 
iindertooksoineexpeditions  which  resulted  disa'troiisly. 
In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  he  declared  liim- 
self  on  the  side  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
against  France.  His  armies,  successful  at  Dettingeii 
(1743),  failed  signally  at  Foiiteiioy  (1745),  and  at  Laf- 
feld  (1747),  hut  the  campaign  was  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-t  hapelle,  (1748.)  Meantime,  however,  his 
throne  hatl  been  strengthened  by  the  victory  of  Cullo- 
den,  gained  over  Prince  diaries  Edward  Stuart  and 
his  adherents  in  1746.  War  having,  in  1765,  again  broken 
out  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  England  experienced 
fresh  reverses  in  Germany,  and  lost  her  Hanoverian  do- 
I  minions,  but  these  losses  were  more  than  compensated 
I  by  brilliant  and  valuable  compiests  in  the  East  Indies, 
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and  in  America.  G,  was  the  founder  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  1>.  ITt.O. 

Oeokok  III.,  B.  1738.  He  wa.,  tlie  eon  of  Frcderii  k  Louis, 
I’rince  of 'Valea.nnd  succeeded  Ida  grandlather  ilt-iM'tce  II. 
ill  I7BU.  In  tlieeiii  ly  pin  t  ol  liia  reign  he  gained  hri! limit 
eiieceHaes  over  France  mid  Auatria,  in  tlie  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  in  17S3  coiieliided  an  ndvmitHgeons  peace, 
wliich  however  did  not  (ully  aatisl.v  tlie  country.  In 
17i“l  Oeoige  tireiiville  Huceeeded  to  Lord  Bute  ua  pre¬ 
mier.  and  liegan  llioee  nieasiirea  in  relation  to  tin*  Aiiieri- 
caii  eoloiiiea,  the  conaeqiieiiees  of  which  proved  so  nio- 
nienloiia;  mid  llie  Aiiiei  icmi  Stamp  Act  vias  passed  tlie 
following  year.  The  iisjiect  ol  iittaiia  grew  more  serious 
every  day,  and  public  discontent  was  at  its  lieiglit,  w  hen, 
at  the  close  ot  tlie  year  17011,  Juiiins  piddialied  liisja- 
uioiis  letter  to  tlie  king.  At  tlie  beginning  ol  1770 
tile  popular  clamor  kept  pace  witli  iiiiniaterial  folly  ; 
blood  bad  been  already  apillcd  in  America;  and  Hie 
city  of  lauidoii  delivered  a  bold  and  siiirited  address  mid 
reiiionstrmiee  to  tlie  king,  wliicb  tlie  king  replied  to  in 
terms  expressive  ot  bis  disjdeasure.  Alter  a  long  and 
fruitless  war,  the  indepeniletiee  of  tlie  United  Stales 
was  acknowledged.  In  1782,  Lord  Slielbnrne  was  placed 
at  tlie  bead  of  tlie  state,  witli  .Mr.  I’itt,  son  of  tlie  Karl 
of  Clinlliani,  as  Uliaiieellor  of  tlie  Kxelieinier.  In  17S3, 
tile  iiieiiioralde  coalition  niiiiistry  between  Mr.  lox  and 
Lord  Nortli  was  formed.  To  lliis  the  king  wa.s  decidedly 
liuBlile;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  liad  been  re- 
jeeled  liy  Hie  Lords,  lie  sent  a  message  to  liiiii  mid  Lord 
Nortli,  coiiiniandiiig  Hum  ininiediately  to  return  bim 
tlieir  seal.s  of  oliiee,  by  a  messenger,  ns  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  witli  tlieiii  would  be  disagreeable  to  liini.  On  the 
following  day  .Mr.  I’itt  beciime  prime  iiiinisler:  and  Hie 
finiiiiess  wliicli  Hie  king  liad  displayed  in  tlie  allair,  mid 
the  iiitrejiidity  v\ itli  wliieh  he  opposed  the  coalition, 
gained  liiiii  considerable  popularity.  In  1789  tlie  king 
was  alllicted  witli  iiieiital  al.eiratioii,  wliieli  lusted  Irom 
the  begiiiniiig  of  Nov.  till  Hie  following  leb.  A  war 
witli  revolutionized  Fiiinee  now  appeareii  ineviialde; 
and  tlie  views  of  Ins  ministers  met  vvitii  tlie  king’s  full 
coiieinreiice.  In  1798,  piililic  distress  appeared  to  liave 
readied  its  climax,  mid  tlie  Irish  reltellioii  broke  out. 

In  1800  tile  Act  of  Union  between  Gnat  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  passed;  and  in  order  to  bring  those  over 
who  opposed  the  measure,  Hie  iiiinislers  allowed  a  tacit 
understanding  to  prevail,  that  it  would  be  followed  liy 
certain  political  coiieesslons.  (/.,  however,  could  never 
be  persuaded  tliat  lie  could  admit  tlie  Catholics  to  po¬ 
litical  iiower,  willioiit  violating  tlie  spirit  of  bis  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  —  the  consequence  of  wbicli  was.  tlie  retire¬ 
ment  from  office  of  Mr.  I’itt  and  his  colleagues  in  1891, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  niiiiistry  lieadcd  by  Mr. 
Addington.  Negotiations  were  now  speedily  entered 
into,  vvbicli  led  to  Hie  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  king,  liow- 
ever,  consented  to  it  witli  great  reluclmice.  It  was.  in 
fact,  very  mipopiilar ;  mid  when  Hie  resnmptioii  of 
hostilities  took  place  in  1803  tliere  was  an  evident  de¬ 
monstration  of  piililic  salisliiction  tlirongliout  iili  ranks. 
Tlio  Addington  administration  proved  iiuonipetent  to 
tlieir  ta.-k.  mid  .Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804.  again  took  the  helm  of 
state;  but  bodied  in  1806,  and  the  Grenville  party,  which 
Fox  had  joined,  went  into  office.  In  1.’07,  Lord  Grenville 
and  ids  colloagnes  attempted  to  cliange  the  king's  opin¬ 
ions  with  regard  to  Catliolie  Fhnaiicipalion  ;  but  G.  was 
inflexible,  wliicli  led  to  tlie  ejection  ot  tlie  Fox  and  Gren¬ 
ville  party,  mid  the  Perceval  administration  sneeeeded 
tlieiii.  The  deatli  of  bis  youngest  and  darling  cliild.  Hie  ' 
Princess  Amelia,  wliicli  iiaiipened  towards  Hie  close  of 
1810,  gave  tlie  king  a  sliuck  fioiii  wliicli  he  never  re¬ 
covered.  The  insanity,  vvliicb  already  more  than  onee 
bad  visited  liim,  returned,  and  as.sumed  so  violent  a  char¬ 
acter  that  tint  slight  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  The  remaining  years  of  tlie  king's  life  are 
little  more  than  a  blank  in  biography,  for  bis  lucid  in¬ 
tervals  were  “sliort.  mid  tar  between;”  but  it  is  said 
that  ill  1814,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited  Englmid, 
lie  evinced  imiicatioiis  of  returning  reason,  and  even  ex¬ 
pressed  a  vv isli  to  see  tlie  royal  visitors  —  a  wisli  wliicli 
it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  indulge.  At  lengtli  deaf¬ 
ness  wa.s  lidded  to  bis  otlier  calamities,  and  his  manner 
and  njqiearance  are  described  as  pitiable  in  llie  extreme. 

On  Hie  17tli  of  Nov.,  1818,  tlie  queen  died  ;  but  tlie  king 
never  liecanie  acquainted  witli  tier  death,  or  with  tlie 
snlisequent  appoiiitnient  of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  to  tlie 
office  of  enstos  of  ids  person  ;  on  the  29th  of  Jmi.,  1820,  he 
breatlied  liis  last,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  both 
of  his  reign.  Tlie  political  cliaractcr  of  George  III.  may 
be  deduced  frum  the  course  of  piolicy  pursued  during  his 
long  and  eventful  reign,  for  no  limited  monarch  ever 
bud  a  more  decided  influence  on  public  aflairs.  He 
lived  in  perilous  times,  wlien  thrones  and  States  tottered 
around  him  ;  but  be  was  firm  and  coiisisteiH  ;  and  rather 
Ilian  give  up  any  opinion  lie  bad  eonscieiitiously  loriiieil, 
or  deviate  Irom  wliat  appeared  to  liiiii  to  be  the  strict 
line  ot  duty,  lie  would  have  descended  from  the  tliroiie, 
tlioiigli  it  were  to  mount  the  scaffold.  It  Ids  obstinacy 
were  censurable  on  siiiiic  occasions,  bis  iiiifliiicbing 
firmness,  even  in  Hie  face  of  danger,  was  admiralile  on 
otiiers.  He  was  religious,  temperate,  mid  sincere,  and 
ill  all  Ids  tastes  and  amusements  so  plain  and  practical, 
that  111!  may  be  said  to  have  approached  to  almost  piitri- 
arcbal  simplicity.  Ho  was  particubirly  fond  of  music,  and 
afforiled  encouragement  to  its  professors.  He  also  aiiled 
the  cause  of  science  by  tlie  encouragement  be  gave  to 
Cook,  Byron,  and  Wallis,  tlie  navigators, 'and  to  Herschel 
and  otlier  iiieu  eminent  lor  tlieir  professional  attain¬ 
ments. 

Geobue  IV.,  B.  1762,  bad  been  virtual  sovereign  during  the 
long  perioii  of  bis  father's  last  itisaiiity  as  Prince  Kegent, 
when  be  succeeded  to  the  crown,  1820.  Although  be 
had  at  first  declared  for  the  Whigs,  he  for  a  long  time 
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f;<ive  himself  up  to  Tory  influence,  and  had  as  his  prime-'  Gooi'g'O,  (St.,)  a  channel  separating  Great  and  Little 
niiiiisters  Lord  l^ivei  poid  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. '  Nicoliai  Islands,  in  tiie  llay  ol  Btuigal ;  it  is  15  to  18  in. 
During  Ids  regt'n<*y  occurred  the  final  overthrow  ol  Na-i  long, and  Iroin 3  to  0  wide,  extending  K.N.E.  am^N  .S  W  . 
ptdeon  and  I  lie  carcerf.  darn  of  the  fallen  hero  who  had  ,  (St.,)  one  ol  the  Prihylov  Islands,  Behring 


confided  himself  to  the  hospitality  of  Knglami.  He 
caused  the  passagi*  of  numerous  laws  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  had  incessant  troubles  in  Ireland  to 
put  down.  In  1S23  he  again  tO(»k  sides  with  the  Whigs, 
nndselecteil  as  premier  the  celebrated  Oeo. Canning, (7. r.) 
In  1821),  the  bill  granting  Catholic  Kmam  ipation  was 
passed.  George  IV.  man  ieil  in  1795  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line  of  Brunswick,  whom  lie  afterwards  caused  to  be  tried 
before  tlie  law  courts  on  a  cliarge  of  adultery,  in  regard 
to  which  the  most  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it 
wtis  baseless.  He  hatl  lived  with  her  for  little  more  than 
a  year,  wlien  he  made  overtures  for  a  separation, 
which  was  accepted;  but  tlie  bill  before  tiu*  llouse  ot 
Lords  for  d<*priving  his  wifeoflier  rights  and  privileges  as 
queen  of  England  did  not  take  place  till  al'out  the  time 
of  his  coronation  in  18*20.  He  left  behind  him  a  most 
disreputable  cbaracter  for  general  morality,  and  his 
treatment  of  his  wife  probably  intensified  tlie  p()pular 
dislike  wliit  h  his  habits  had  first  engeiulered.  D.  IHiJO. 

Goor^re.  tCmasTiAN  William  Ff.rdinand  Adolphus,) 
Kino  or  Greeck,  second  son  of  tlie  reigning  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  brother  of  H.  It.  H.  tlie  Princess  ot  Wales,  b 
lH45,8erve<l  foratimein  the  Danish  navy.  When  In  1866 
Otho  I.  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  the  throne 
was  first  teiidered  by  a  majority  (*f  the  Greek  peoide  to 
Prince  Alfred  of  England,  but  the  English  govt,  ndused 
to  accept  the  noniinatitui.  It  was  then  pmthTed  to  Ernest 
Duke  of  S  ixe-Cobiirg  Gtdha,  wlio  declined  it:  and  final¬ 
ly  to  Prince  Christian,  win*,  with  the  consent  of  his  own 
family  and  of  the  great  Powers,  accepted  it,  and  now 
reigns  as  George  1.  —  lie  w;w  betrothe<i  in  May,  1867,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  the  Princess  Olga,  dangliter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  wliom  he  subse¬ 
quently  married. 

Geor${:e.  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
king  of  Eiiglaiiil,  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  and 
his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  aguust  his  brother  and 
•overeigu.  8ome  years  afterwards,  he  was  accns«‘d  of  1 
having  sought  tlie  hand  of  M  iry,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  j 
He  subsequently  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  War-] 
wick  (the  “king-maker"),  and  joined  him  in  his  revolt  1 
against  the  royal  authority.  Being  taken  prisoner,  ho  j 
was  condemneil  to  dc*ath.  The  uufortuii ate  prince,  l»e-  ] 
ing  allowed  to  choo^*  the  mode  of  his  death,  issaiil  to 
have  drowned  liimsidf  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  (1478). 

Georg-e,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  geurffo^,  a  liusbaiidman, 

from  //e,  the  earth,  ami  ergon, a  work.]  ( //<•>*.)  A  figure  of 
St.  George  on  Imrseback  worn  by  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

— A  brown  loaf. 

George,  (I^rikc.)  or  ILmicov,  a  picturesque  sheet  of 
water,  rem.irkablo  lor  its  transparency  ami  tor  tlie  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  scenery  on  its  shores,  lies  in  the  State  of  Aru? 
Yorky  and  measures  m.  by  6.  It  discharges  its  waters 
info  Lake  Champlain,  thus  firming  a  part  of  the  grand 
system  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  It  is,  in  some  places,  400 
feet  deep.  It  was  discovered  by  the  French  from  Can- 


Sea,  of  granitic  lorniation,  rising  to  the  lieiglit  of  600  ft. 
above  the  st‘a. 

Georm*!*,  (Mt.,)  Orders  or.  There  are  Bevend  orders 
of  St.  George.  Freilerick  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
founded  one  in  147t),  as  a  defence  against  the  Turks. — 
The  military  Jiu!<sion  ordf.r  of  tit.  George  was  founded 
by  CatheiMie  II  ,  Nov.  1709.  It  was  afterwards  nee- 
lecteil,  but  was  restored  to  its  original  dignity  by  Alex¬ 
ander  1.,  Di-c.  1‘2,  1801.  —  The  order  of  tit.  Grorge  of  the 
liCuniou  was  fouiidi'd  by  Joseph  iiuonaparlo  as  tlie  order 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Feb.  *24,  1808,  remod<tlled  in  1815  by 
Ferdinaml  I.,  and  received  its  present  name  from  King 
Ferdinand  11.,  Jan.  1,  I8l9. — Tlie  order  of  St.  G*'orgf  oj 
Lucca  was  established  hy  the  Duke  Charles  lauds,  June 
1,  1863. — The  llanovr.i'xan  orderoi  St.  was  found¬ 

ed  Apiil  *j3,  1869. 

Gooryo^  (St.,)  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  E.  cuu>t  of  Patagonia,  between  Lat.  45°  and  47° 
S.,  and  Lon  65°  and  67°  W. 

Goorj;0*»  C’liaiiiiol,  (St.,)  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  wliicli  is  situate  between  Ireland  and  Wales,  ami 
extends  from  the  island  of  Holyhead  to  St.  David's  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  and  from  Dublin  to  Wc-xford  on  the 
Irish  seaboard.  It  is  fnuu  40  to  70  m.  wide. 

Go^^ryi’OH'villo,  lu  OhiOy  a  post-vill.igo  ot  Franklin  co., 
about  12  111.  S.W  .  of  Columbus. 

Gc<»rjfO't« wii,  in  Pulo  Penmig,  E.  Injica.  See  Penano. 

Georji’o'towii.  a  village  and  twp.  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 
abt.  68  ni  N.E.  of  Montreal. 

G<*orp:o't<»wii>  a  village  of  Ilalton  co.,  prov.  of  Onta¬ 
rio,  abt.  ni.  N.W.  of  Toronto;  p'p.  abt.  1,300. 

tioorgpo'town,  a  sea-port  town,  cap  ,  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  King  s  co.,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  British  N 
Ann'rica  ;  L  it.  40°  1-'  N.,  Lon.  62°  66'  W  . 

Georg;o'towil,  in  CuUfnrma,  a  i>ost-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  El  Durado  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.  ot  Placerville.  In^lhe 
vicinity  are  rich  gold  mines.  J*o2>.  of  township  aht.  1,700. 

Goor{yA»tOWll,  in  Colorado^  a  i>ost-villagc  of  Clear 
Creek  CO  ,  abt.  45  m.  W.  of  Denver. 

Goory^otowii,  in  (hnnt'cticut,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  CO.,  aht.  14  m.  S.  liy  M'.of  Danbury. 

Goor^jfoiown,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sus¬ 
sex  CO.,  abt.  36  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover;  abt.  900. 

Gcorjjo'towii,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  ot  the  Dist.  of 
Colaotbia,  Washington  co.,  at  tlie  heuil  of  the  I’uUmiac 
navigation,  about  1*25  in.  from  the  sea,  and  2  m.  W.N.^V  . 
of  Washington  City.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
dotted  witli  hanilsomo  villas,  and  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  the  surroumiiiig  country.  G.  is  distinguished 
for  its  good  society,  and  contains  among  its  reHid(*nta 
many  of  the  l'or«‘ign  ministers  to  the  U.  States.  Large 
quantities  of  fiour  are  barrelled  here,  and  a  considerable 
trail©  is  done  in  the  shad  ami  herring  fisheries.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ('anal  crosses  the  Potomac  at  G. 
bv  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  constructed  at  a  cost  ot 
f2,0ii0.000;  Pop.  in  1870,  11,385, 


ada  in  1603,  an.l'was  natne.l  li.v  tlicin  St.  S:icratnc-nt.  At 
its  S.  end  occurred,  Sept.  6, 1755,  an  engagement  between 


Fig.  1143.  —  A  view  on  lake  george. 


the  French  and  English,  in  which  the  French  were  de- 1 
feated.  In  1757,  Fort  William  Henry,  at  tlie  same  end  1 
of  the  lake,  was  besiegeil  by  the  French  general  Mont¬ 
calm;  and  the  garrison,  which  capitulated  after  a  gal-, 
lant  defence,  were  barbarously  inassacreil  by  the  Iinlian  : 
allies  of  the  French.  In  1758,  the  army  of  Gen.  AIkt 
cronibie  pa88e<l  np  the  lake  in  1,000  boats,  and  attack 
Ticonderoga.  without  success.  In  July,  1759,  Gen.  Am 
herst  also  traversed  tlie  lake  with  an  almost  equal  force 
and  took  'I'iconderogH. 

Goors**  ^I'Gleroir,  (St.,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Manche,  1*2  m.  E.S.E.  of  Mortain  ;  pop.  4.485. 

Georas'e-iio'ble,  n.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  worth  about  6s.  H^.'sterling,  or  $1.50. 

Geor^fi**»,  or  George’s  Town,  in  B  nnsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Fayette  co. ;  ]X>p.  abt.  *2,656. 

Goorjifo's  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Massac  co., 

abt.  125  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Vandalia. 

Georjje'H  Croek,  in  S.  Carolinay  enters  the  Saluda 
River  in  Pickens  dist. 

—A  post-office  of  Pickens  dist. 

George's  Itlills,  in  A'-  //ump.«?ijrf,aP.O.ofSullivan co. 

George,(SI.)  See  St.  George. 

George,  (St.,)  a  towui  of  Belgium,  prov.  Liege,  10  m. 
N.E.  of  liny.  Extensive  coal  andiron  mines  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity.  F*p.  4,214. 


man  co.,  on  the  Cliattalioochee  River,  nearly  opposite 
Eufaula,  Alabama. 

Georgetown,  in  IlUnoiSy  a  village  of  Clay  co. 

—A  village  ot  Randolpli  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Kaskaskia. 

— .\  post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Danville; 

'fHip.  abt.  2,000. 

Georgetown,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  8 
ni.  W.of  bogansport. 

— \  post-village  and  township  of  Floyd  co.,  aht.  9  m.  W. 
of  New  Albany;  pop.  of  tow'uship  aid.  1.600. 

GeorgotA^Wll,  iu  loivii,  a  post-office  ot  Monro©  co. 

tieorgetown,  in  Kentucky,  a  pfist-village,  cap.  of 
Scott  CO.,  on  tlie  N.  Elkborn  River,  abt.  17  in.  E.  of 
Frankfort ;  pop.  abt.  *2,600. 

Georgetown,  in  Main^,  a  post-township  of  Sagadahoc 
CO.,  comj)Of>ed  ot  two  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt. 

65  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta. 

Georgetow'ii,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
tow'iiship  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  ‘29  m.  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of 

township  abt.  2.600.  • 

Georgetow  n,  in  ^fichigan,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa 
co.,  on  Grand  River;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Georgetown,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co., 
abt  80  m.  N.W.  of  Otter  Tail  City. 

Georgetown,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Copiah  co., 
on  the  Pearl  River,  abt.  40  in.  S.  of  Jackson. 

Georgetown,  in  Misseniri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of^Pet- 
tis  co.,  on  the  W.  Fork  of  La  Mine  River,  abt.  37  m. 

W.S  W.  of  Bonneville;  pop.  abt.  700. 

• '  Georgetown,  in  New  Jersey,  i\.  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  CO  ,  nbt.  9  in.  N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 


ing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  area,  aht.  815  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Santee,  Pe<lee,  Waccainaw,  and  Black  river-'.  Surface, 
level  ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  C’aj?.  Georgetown,  l^p. 
abt.  23,000. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on 
tlie  W.  shore  of  Wiiigan  Bay.  a  short  distance  below 
the  union  of  the  Great  Pedee,  Black,  and  Waccamaw 
rivers,  15  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  abt.  130  ni. 
E.S.E.  of  Columbia;  pfep.  abt.  'i.lKiO. 

GeA»rgetown,  in  Tenmssee,  a  P.  C.  of  Hamilton  co. 

Georgetown,  in  Texas,  a  i>08t-village.  cap.  of  M  illianr 
son  CO.,  on  tlie  bun  Gabriel  River,  abt.  40  in.  N.  of  Austin. 

GA*orget4>wn,  in  U7sco?js/n,  a  P.  0-  of  l.ufayeHe  <-o. 

Georgetown,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Lewis  co. 
George'ville,  a  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Stan- 
stead,  abt.  6*2  m.  8.E.  of  St.  John's. 

Geoi*g€‘'ville,  m  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Ray  co. 

Georg  ia,  (Pers.  Gunijistan ;  Russ.  G>‘usia :  anc.  Jherin,) 
a  country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  tlie  centre  of  a  mon¬ 
archy  of  some  extent,  but  now  a  govt,  of  the  Russian 
empire.  It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  istli- 
inns,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas;  extending 
from  Lat.  40°  to  4*2°  36'  N ..  and  Lon  4-.°  *20'  to  46°  50'  K  ; 
separated  on  tlio  N.  by  the  central  cliain  of  the  Cun* 
casus  from  Circassia;  E.  by  the  Alajsaii  and  Kiirak  (two 
tributaries  of  tlie  Kur),  from  Skehin  and  Guli.staii;  8. 
and  8.W,  by  the  Kapan  mountains  from  Armenia;  and 
W.  from  Imeritia,  by  a  transverse  Caucasian  range. 
Thus  surroiindeil  on  three  sides  !>y  mountain-ranges,  G. 
is  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  coniniiinicatiou 
with  the  neighhoring  countries,  there  being  but  ono 
pass  either  across  the  Caucasus  into  Circassia,  or  acro.«9 
the  \V.  range  into  Imeritia.  Length,  N.W'.  to  8.E.  abt. 
175  111.;  average  breadth,  from  106  to  110  in.  Area, 
estimated  at  18,600  sq.  m.  D».sc.  Tlie  surface  is  mostly 
mountainous,  consisting  of  table-lands  and  terraces, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  S.  and  more  gradual  slope  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  country,  however,  slopes  from  the  S.  and 
W.  as  well  us  the  N.  to  the  centre  and  S  E ,  which  are 
occiqued  by  the  valley  of  tlie  Kur,  an  undulating  plain 
of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  Betw  een  the 
mountain-ranges  there  are  also  nunieiouB  fertile  valleys 
covered  with  fine  forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich 
pasturages  watered  by  many  rivulets.  Rivers.  All  the 
streams  have  more  or  less  an  E.  course.  The  principal 
ih  the  Kur  or  Mthwari  (anc.  Gyrus).  This  river  rises  in 
the  ratige  of  Ararat,  a  little  N.W.  of  Kars.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  aflhients  are  the  Aragwi  from  the  N.,  wliich  unites 
with  it  at  Mtskethi,  tlie  ancient  cai).  of  E,  abt.  10  ni. 
N.W.  of  Tifiis;  and  the  Aras  (anc.  Aroxes)  from  the  8. 
Clint.  Generally  healthy  ami  temperate,  being  much 
warmer  than  that  of  Circassia,  or  the  other  countries 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  Soil.  Very  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cereals,  rice,  maize,  millet,  lentils,  iiiadiler. 
hemp.  flax,  cotton,  wine,  and  fruits  (especially  fine 
melons  and  pomegranates).  Min.  Iron.  coal,  naphtha, 
&c.  Zolil.  Deer,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  bears,  jackals, 
lynxes,  wild  boar^,  Ac. ;  game  is  very  abumlaiit  ;  do¬ 
mestic  animals  of  all  kinds  are  reareil,  tlie  liorses  and 
horned  cattle  eiitialliiig  the  best  European  breeds  in 
size  and  beauty,  while  the  long-tailed  bhee|»  yield  excel¬ 
lent  wool.  Manuf.  Coarse  woolleii.s,  cottiuis,  and  silk 
tabricB,  leather,  shagreen,  fire-arms,  Ac.  Inhab.  The 
Georgian  women,  though  not  generally  reckoned  liaiid- 
some  in  Europe,  have  long  enjoyed  tlie  higliest  re[iuta- 
tioii  for  beauty  in  the  East;  the  men  are  also,  on  the 
whole,  well  formed  and  haiidsiune.  Diitil  lately,  tlie 
harems  of  the  rich  Moslems  of  Tin  key  and  Persia  have 


-  Goorsfolowii^  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
(  ship  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.E.  of  Syracuse  ;  pop.  of 
township  In  1870,  1,424. 

G^orjS'C*! o wn*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Brown 
co.,  abt.  106  III.  S.S.W.  {)f  C(duiiibus;  /wp- abt.  1,100. 

_ A  post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt.  150  m.  N.E.  ot 

Columbus.  „  „  , «  j- 

_ A  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Cadiz. 

i  Ge4>rtrot«Wii*  in  yVninsv/ramVi,  a  post- village  ot  Beaver 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  aht.  40  m.  below  Pittsburg;  pop. 
abt.  400.  ««  fT 

_ A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt.  15  m:  S.E.  ol  L*an- 

_ A  jKist-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.  by  W.  of 

Pittsburg.  .  - 

_ A.  ptist-village  of  Northumberland  co.,  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  aht.  40  m.  above  Harrisburg. 

—  A  post-village  of  Washington  CO.  ,  , 

Geor«:elowii*  in  S.  CaroHna,  an  E.S.E.  dist.,  border- 
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iK-en  wholly  or  principiilly  »ii|ii'li«l  hy  IVniale  slaves 
bniiinht  from  G.,  Circassia,  ami  the  adjoining  provs. ; 
ami  tliey  also  funiislied  male  slaves  to  supply  tlie  Kgyp- 
tian  corps  of  mamcltikes,  ami  various  otlier  bodies,  with 
recruits.  In  modern  times,  tlie  Ucorgians  liave  been  di¬ 
vided,  witli  the  exce  ption  of  a  few  free  commoners,  into 
tlie  two  great  classes  of  the  noldes  and  their  vassals  and 
slaves,  hrligion.  (jreek  Church  ;  little  or  no  education 
prevails,  tlie  clergy  tlicmselves  heing  generally  very 
ignorant.  C«;).  Titlis.  i’oj).  Kstiin.  at  I'UU.dOO. 

(aoortfin.  (Ntw.)  or  South  Gtonoi.c,  an  island  in  the 
8.  Atlantic  Ocean;  Lat.  64°  3U'  S,  Lon.  37°  \V.  It  is 
9U  m.  long,  by  30  liroad. 

(4<>»rKiR.  in  (Irorgia,  a  district  of  Clarke  co. 

in  Jmliava.  a  post-ollioe  ol  Lawrence  co. 

(4oor;;ia.  in  Vermimt.  a  post-townsliip  of  Krniiklin  co., 

on  Lake  Cliamplain  ;  pop.  al'ont  i.UOO. 

Oooriria.  one  of  the  United  Statecs  of  America,  and 
witli  tlie  exception  of  Klorida,  the  most  8.  State  in 
tlie  Union-  between  Lat.  30°  ■23' and  35°  N  ,  and  Lon. 
81°  and  85°  30' W.;  having  N.  Tennessee,  and  a  small 
portion  of  N.  Carolina  ;  N.K.  and  K,  8.  Carolina  and  the 
Atlantic;  8.,  Fluriiia;  and  W.,  Ahihama.  Extreme 
leiigtli  N.  to  8.,  3'20  m.:  maximum  breadth,  254.  ^rea, 
5K  IKIO  so  m.,  or  37,l‘20.(l00  acres.  Desc.  The  coasl-line 
of 'this  State  extends  aht.  lOO  m.,  and  is  skirted  hy  a 
series  of  low,  Hat,  sandy  islands,  leaving  hut  four  navi- 
galde  entrances,  vi/..,  at  Savannah,  Darien,  Hriinswick, 
and  St  Mary’s  ’I'he  mainland  for  aliout  50  m.  into  tlie 
interior  is  perfectly  level ;  and  for  several  miles  from  the 
sea-hoard  consists  of  a  salt  marsli  of  recent  alliivionj 
the  wliole  of  the  Hat  rountry  is  intersected  hy  swamps, 
wliicli  are  estimated  to  constitute  oiie-teiitli  part  ot  the 
whole  Slate.  The  Okefliioke  Swamp,  50  m.  long  hy  30 
hroad.aiid  180  ni.  in  circumference,  lies  at  sciiiie  distance 
inland,  upon  llio  liorders  of,  and  ]iurtly  w  itliin.  Florida. 
This  swamp  is  regularly  inundated  during  the  rainy 
season  At  the  extremity  of  tlie  low  couiitiy  there  is 
a  barren  sandy  tract  of  rather  greater  elevation,  which 
extcmls  N.  as  far  as  the  river  falls,  and  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  dividing  the  upper  from  the  lower  country. 
Farther  N.  tlie  surface  becomes  gradually  more  hilly 
and  broken,  aud  the  N.  extv,:iity  of  the  Statu  comprises 
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•ome  of  the  moRt  S.  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  mountain ; 
chaitif  which  here 
rise  to  about  1,600 
ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  only 
three  harbors  on 
the  coast  capable 
of  receiving  ve«« 
eels  exceeding  100 
tons  burden,  vir.., 
those  formed 
by  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  8avan» 
nah,  Aitamaha, 
and  St,  Mary’s. 

Rivers-^  rfc.  The 
Savannah,  the 
Aitamaha.  and 
the  St.  .Mary’s, 

<7.  tj.  B  e«  i  d  c  8 
these  three  great  rivers,  the  Ogeechee,  flowing  S.E.  abt. 
200  ra.,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage  for  a 
distance  of  30  to  40  m.,  and  fur  keel-boats  to  Louisville. 
The  Sautilla  and  St,  Mary’s  drain  the  S.E.  counties, 
and  the  Flint,  Oeklockonee,  and  Suwanee  witli  their 
branches,  the  S.W.  The  Flint,  an  affluent  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  is  abt.  ilOO  lu.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  toj 
Albany  fur  steiiniers.  The  Coosa  and  TallHpoo>a  (head- 1 
waters  of  the  Alabama),  and  the  liiawa.'^see  (one  of  thej 
sources  of  the  Tcuiiessee).  take  their  rise  in  the  N.  of 
this  State,  S^il.  The  soil  of  G.  is,  for  the  most  part,  1 
highly  productive.  In  the  low  country  and  the  sea- 1 
islands  it  consists  of  a  light  gr.ny  sand,  gradually  be- ' 
coming  darker  and  more  gravelly  toward  the  interior. ; 
Farther  N.  it  is  a  black  loam  mixed  with  red  earth,' 
called  the  mulatto  soil ;  this  is  succeeded  in  tlie  iimrc  re-^ 
mole  districts  by  a  rich  black  mould  of  superior  fertility.' 
dim.  <£:,  As  the  elevatitmof  the  X.  part  of  the  State; 
isestimtted  at  from  1,20J  to  1.500  ft.  above  the  level  i 
of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  a  tlifference  of  more  than  7*^  | 
is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean  ternperature  of 
the  two  extreme  p-duls.  The  N.  parts  are  very  healthy, 
ami  the  winters  mild;  frost  and  snow  frequently  occur, 
but  are  not  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  Hurricanes 
an  I  thunder-storms  frequently  occur  in  the  fall,  at 
which  season  the  agriculturists  and  planters  generally 
remove  either  Ut  tlie  islands,  or  the  most  N  districts  <jf 
the  State.  I Q  the  low  region  the  thermometer  usually 
ranges  diiriiu  the  summer  troni  76®  to  00®  Fahr.,  but  it 
has  been  known  to  stand  as  high  as  102®  Fahr.  Vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  mostly  crowned  with 
forests,  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak, 
ash,  cypress,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  and  cedar  | 
trees.  The  growth  along  the  riparian  bottoms  is  of  ' 
canes,  cypress,  magnolia  {gliuca  and  grandifiora\  gum- 1 
woods  of  different  specie.s,  including  the  liqiii«l-amber | 
tree,  oaks,  tulip,  sweet  bay,  and  many  other  genera:' 
while  upon  the  sandy  lands  pines  and  scrub  oaks  form  , 
almost  the  8*1©  arborescence.  Agric.  Prod.  Cotton,, 
wheat,  and  other  European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  the  | 
sugar-CJino,  indigo,  rice,  Ac.  The  coast  islamls  were  j 
formerly  covered  with  extensive  pine-barrens;  but,  for  ^ 
several  years  previous  to  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
they  yieMc«l  large  quantities  of  the  fine  description  of 
long-staple  cotton  known  sis  sea-island.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  productive  land  is  much  greater  in  the  hilly 
country  thin  in  the  pl.ains.  In  G.  the  lamls  classetl 
under  the  head  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  embraced, 
in  I860,  abt.  one-fourth  the  sirea  of  the  entire  State,  tlm 
figiire.s  at  tlisit  time  being:  improved  lands  in  farms, 
8,052,758  acres ;  unimproved,  in  farms,  18,587,732  acres  ; 
wild  or  waste  are:i8  (including  water,  Ac.)  not  in  farms, 
10,461,510  acres.  The  proportion  of  cultivated  lands  is 
smaller  now  than  in  1860,  and  the  estimated  values 
range  from  25  cents  to  $15  per  acre,  aceording  to  location 
an  1  resources.  In  Union.  Murray,  Chattoogsi,  Gordon. 
Polk,  Campbell,  Cherokee,  Jefferson,  JohU'^m,  Greene, 
Morgan,  Carroll,  Heard,  Taylor,  Charlton,  Schley,  Ac., 
embracing  all  the  range  of  temperature  and  varieties 
of  soil  in  the  Sbite.  these  wild  lands  may  be  purchased  at 
from  25  cents  to  $l  per  jvere ;  while  in  Floyd,  Cobb,  .Mil- 
ton,  Forsyth.  Warren,  Columbia,  Hancock,  Newton. 
Butts,  Houston,  Crawford,  Stewart,  and  other  cos.  the 
average  value  varies  from  $175  to  $.5;  generally  averag¬ 
ing  something  over  $2.  In  many  sections  these  lands 
are  mountainous  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  and  tlie  soil,  when  cleared  and  cultivated,  capa- 
bleof  yielding  good  crops  of  corn,  the  smaller  grains, 
potatoes,  Ac.,  and  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing; 
wliile  in  others  tlie  lands  are  fiat  and  swampy  —  of 
little  value  hut  for  the  timber;  but  the  l.irger  propor¬ 
tion  comprise  lands  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  and 
capible  of  growing  reinun'Tative  crops.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  presents  a  statistical  report  of  the  various 
crops  yielded  by  this  State  in  the  year  1868 : 


Products. 

Indian  corn . 

.  bush. 

>* 

Rye . 

tt 

Oats . 

B.irley . 

ti 

Potatoes . 

Hay  . 

...tous. 

Total  .... 

Amount  I 
of  crop. 

!7 .294.000 
1,832,000 
70.000 
1,132,000 
11,«00 
318.000 
1,212,000 
01,000 


Acre, 

planted. 

^149^1^ 

327,142 

10,144 

90,560 

761 

3,117 

2.071 

61.000 


Total 

value. 


24.837.540 

4,030.400 

iift.mxt 

894.280 

25.370 

470.040 

363.600 

1,335,900 


2,64.3.928  132,076,730 


The  aboTe  figures  show  .on  average  cash  value  of  the 
products  per  acre,  of  $12.13.  Id  the  same  year,  the 


ptate  gave  a  reltirn  of  live-stock  as  follows,  vir,. :  — 
Horses,  74.095,  valiu-ci  at  $8,529,816;  mules,  69.502  — 
$10,086,435:  oxen  ami  other  <'attle,  338.343  =  $t.o79,283 ; 
milch  cows,  269,954  =  $5.812,571 :  sheep.  292.8:13  — 
$474,389;  ami  hogs,  1,-362,802— $6,110,507  ;  or,  altogether, 
Feh.  1,  1869,  a  grand  total  value  of  $;14.692.0(I1.  The 
cotton  crop  lor  the  same  year  (1868)  amounted  to  495.005 
hales,  being  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent,  as  compared  witli 
the  returns  of  the  (inceding  year.  Of  this  quantity, 
250,604  hales  were  sliiiqied  at  Savauimli  (prim  iiailly  to 
Great  Britain),  and  42.000  taken  for  home-consumption. 
Genl.  ami  .'f  n.  In  G.  tlie  older  limestones  are  confined 
to  tlieN.  portion  of  tlie  Slate,  throiigli  whicli  they  are 
somewhat  liberally  distributed.  They  occur  as  marble 
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of  good  quality  in  tlie  cos.  of  Gilmer.  Il.all,  H  liite, 
Cherokee,  and  ilabersli.am.  and  in  varying  forms  in  tlie 
more  W.  counties.  Tlie  most  eastern  development  of 
tlie  groat  cretaceous  lied  of  Alabama  and  .Mississippi,  is 
found  in  the  cos.  of  Muscogee,  Marion,  and  Stewart, 
manifesting  itself  as  tlie  well-known  rotten  limestone. 
Immense  beds  of  almost  unaltered  shells  are  found  in 
the  central  part  of  tlie  State,  within  20  or  25  m.  of  the 
gneiss  and  sandstone  belt.  The  marl  beds  of  Hie  ter¬ 
tiary  period  in  with  tlie  foregoing  exception,  are 
sindlar.  as  far  as  is  known,  to  those  of  S.  Carolina,  iioth 
in  location  and  character.  Tlie  miiieralogical  resources 
of  tills  State  are,  as  yet,  but  only  partially  developed ; 
gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  its  N. 
districts,  yielding  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  JiiiieSO, 
1867,  ore  valued  at  $28,758.  There  is  yet  much  room 
for  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  prosecution  of  alluvial 
mining  in  G. ;  tlie  surface  of  a  great  jiart  of  the  country 
being  abrupt,  and  the  auriferous  rucks  subjected  by- 
nature  to  iiiucli  dislocation  and  atmospheric  exposure ; 
hence,  not  only  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  but  the  outlying 
detritus  of  ttie’ir  valleys,  will  unqiiestionaldy  give  large 
returns  to  the  new  and  powerful  hydraulic  appliances 
now  in  use  for  washing  ponderous  masses  of  tlie  earth. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  limestone  witli  tlie  metamor- 
phic  rocks  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found,  in  tlie 
bitter  ranging  N.K.  from  tlie  S.E.  corner  of  Cass  tlirongh 
Cherokee  co.  Copper  and  coal  also  exist,  and  there  are 
several  valuable  mineral  springs.  Good  millstone  is  met 
witli  in  the  central  cos.  Zoiit.  Bears  and  deorinlinidt  tlie 
forest  lands,  alligators  infest  the  swamps  and  entrances  of 
Hie  rivers,  tlie  rejitile  species  are  well  represented,  and 
lioiiey-bees  are  very  numerous  in  tlie  S.  portion  of  the 
State.  Com.,  dc.  Cotton  is  tlie  great  staple,  and  it  and 
tuliacco,  indigo,  canes,  timber,  deer-skins,  and  maize 
form  Hie  leading  articles  of  export;  the  siigar-eaiie  has 
liitlierto  iieen  cultivated  mostl.v  for  home  consumption 
only.  From  Hie  distance  between  the  N.  part  ot  the 
State  and  its  ports,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication 
liy  water,  the  gr-ain  and  other  produce  of  the  interior 
liave  a  very  limited  outlet.  Tlie  total  value  (d  exiiorts 
from  Savannali  for  the  fiscal  year  1867,  amounted  to 
$46,668,684.  Great  quantities  of  produce,  in  addition, 
find  their  way  annually  to  Charleston,  S.  C..  for  sliiii- 
iiient,  and  also,  coastwise  to  the  more  N.  ports,  Tlie 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  textile  and  other  manufac¬ 
tured  goovis,  E.  India  produce,  wines  from  tlie  S.  of 
Eiirojie.  and  butter,  cheese,  fisli,  Ac,,  from  the  N.  States 
of  tlie  Union.  .Munuf.  The  manufacturing  interests  of 
G.  lie  principally  in  Hie  faiirication  of  cotton  and  wool¬ 
len  stuffs,  and  the  smelting,  founding,  and  working  of 
iron.  In  1868,  tliere  were  in  operation  20  mills,  con- 
.tiiiiing  69,782  .spindles,  whicli  spun  a  total  of  10,864.350 
Ills,  of  raw  cotton.  Folit.  />ir.,  dc.  G.  is  divided  into 


136  counties,  as  follows : 
Appfintr,  Chatham. 

BoQgberty, 

Hall, 

Baker, 

Chattahoochee, 

Karly. 

Hancock, 

Baldwin, 

Chattooga, 

Echols, 

Rfhogham, 

Haralson, 

Banks, 

Cherokee, 

Harris, 

Barton, 

Clarke, 

Elbert, 

Hart, 

Berrien, 

Clay, 

Emanuel, 

Heard, 

Bibb. 

Clarton, 

Fannin, 

Henry, 

Brooks, 

Clinch. 

Fayette, 

Houston, 

Brvan, 

Buliock, 

Cobb. 

Floyd, 

Irwin, 

Coffee. 

Forsyth, 

Jackson, 

Burke. 

Colquitt, 

Franklin, 

Jasper, 

Butts. 

Columbia, 

Fulton, 

Jefferson, 

Calhoun, 

Coweta, 

Gilmer. 

Johnson, 

Camden, 

Crawford, 

Glascock, 

Jones, 

Campbell, 

Bade, 

Glynn, 

Laurens, 

Carrob 

Bawson, 

Gordon, 

Lee, 

Ca«s,  (Bartow), 

Bccatur, 

Greene. 

Liberty, 

Catoosa, 

Be  Kalb, 

Gwinnett. 

Lmcol'n, 

Charlton, 

Boolj, 

Habersham, 

Lowndes, 
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Lumpkin, 

Oglethorpe, 

Spaldihg, 

rpsfdl, 

>lacluu»sb, 

Fuuidiug, 

Stewart, 

'tt'alker, 

>1  acuu, 

Pickens, 

Sumter, 

Ballon, 

H  adison, 

Pierce, 

Talbot, 

B’are. 

}ilariou. 

Pike, 

Taliaferro, 

B'arren, 

>fc*riweiher, 

Polk. 

Tatiiall, 

WosbingtoBr 

Miller, 

Pulaski, 

Taylor, 

Wayne, 

Milton, 

Puinum, 

Telfair, 

■Webster, 

Mitchell, 

Quitman, 

Terrell, 

While, 

Monroe, 

Uabuu, 

Thomas, 

B'hiiGeld, 

Moutgomery, 

Randolph, 

Tow  ns, 

W'ilcox, 

Morgan, 

Kichmuiid, 

Troup, 

Wilkes, 

Murray, 

Schley, 

Twiggs, 

WilkinsoD, 

)l(usco>ree. 

Scriven. 

Uniun,  Worth. 

Newton,  (Formed  in  1870.  Bodge. 

BoucImss,  McBoffe.  Rockland.) 

The  priiicip.'il  cilifs  ami  towns  aie  j^avaniiab.  Augusta, 
Atlanta  (capital),  Millvdgeville  (lorinvr  capital).  Macon 
(once  the  capital).  Colunjbus,  Rome,  Athens,  Newton, 
Brunswick,  ami  J^t.  Mary’s.  Educ.  The  Univei-Rity  of 
Georgia  (now  alsti  the  Agricultural  College),  at  Athens, 
was  foun<ie<i  in  17«iS->9,  riiice  reorganized  ;  it  possesses 
a  pbilosopiiical  ami  chenjical  lal>oratoiy,  a  cabinet  of 
mineral, a  gi>od  library,  ami  a  botanical  garden.  Other 
colleges  fioiirish  at  Milb'dgevillc.  Oxford,  Penfield,  At¬ 
lanta,  Macon,  ami  a  medical  college  at  Atignsta.  The 
State  has  a  srbool-fuml,  and  there  are  numerous  acade¬ 
mies  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Ac. ;  several  man¬ 
ual-labor  .schools,  too,  have  been  successfully  estab- 
HrIkmI  in  difterent  parts  of  the  State.  Gf>vt.  The  new 
Coij'-tilution  of  Georgia  was  voted  upon  by  the  peojde, 
ami  thus  ratified,  in  Dec.  ls77.  By  it.  perpetual  charters 
with  special  privileges  are  jiroliibited.  passenger  and 
freight  tariffs  are  regulated  and  all  discrimination  is 
forbidden,  stringent  laws  are  provided  against  duelling 
nml  lobbying  (tlie  latter  is  made  a  crime  ,  petty  larceny, 
d>.'«franchise.s,  and  the  State  is  prohibited  from  lending 
aid  to  railroads.  Ample  jirovislon  seems  to  have  been 
provided  fur  the  prote<*tion  and  educalion  of  the  negro, 
and  he  enjoys  tlie  full  rights  of  citizenship.  The  wbip- 
j*lng-post  is  abolished,  and  there  is  no  inii>ri8(»niiient 
for  debt.  The  legislature  meets  biennially. and  the  per 
diem  is  reiluced  to  $3.00.  A  popular  vote  ^'a8  also 
taken  upon  locating  the  State  capital,  resulting  in  favor 
of  retaining  Atlanta.  Rnilrrnids  avd  Canals.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  railroads  are,  the  G^'n'gia^  Central^  of  Georgia 
(which,  with  lea.sed  lines,  controls  660  miles  of  road), 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond. 
A  canal  16  ni.  in  length,  from  Savannah  to  the  Ogeecbee 
River  was  completed  in  18*20 ;  another  of  12  m.  connects 
Brunswick  and  the  Aitamaha.  Hist.  G.  was  the  last 
settled  of  the  present  V.  States  founded  1  y  the  British. 
It  was  first  colonize<l  by  tliem  in  1733,  in  which  year 
the  city  of  Savannah  was  commenced  by  Gen.  Janies 
Oglethorpe.  It  suffered  much  during  the  early  period 
ot  its  settlement  from  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  and 
it  was  not  nntil  1835  that  tlie  Cherokees,  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Indian  pop.,  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  State.  In  1770,  it  united  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pemletice.luit  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  Briti^h 
until  1783.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  "War.  this  State 
passed  an  Act  of  Secession  by  a  convention  called  for 
the  pun>oso.  Jan.  19,  1861,  and  enpiged  in  active  hos¬ 
tilities  against  the  Union  in  common  with  the  other 
Southern  States.  G.  was  re-admitted  to  representation 
in  1868.  Pop.  in  187(i.  1,184,109- 

Goor'fjpia,  (Gnlf  of,)  au  arm  of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Vancouver's  Island  and  llie  mainland  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  It  averages  20  m.  in  width,  is  100  m.  in 
length,  receives  Fraser  River,  and  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  in  the  N., 
and  by  the  Strait  of  Fiica  in  the  S.  Its  southerly  en¬ 
trance  is  about  Lat.  49®  N.,  and  Lon.  124® 

Geor'grian,  a.  {Grog.)  Pertaining  to  Georgia,  one  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union;  or  to  Georgia,  a 
country  of  Asia. 

“  K-fttinka  was  a  Georgian, and  red.”  —  Syron. 

— Belonging  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges, 
kings  of  Great  Trilain:  as,  the  Georgian  a?ra. 

Goorjjiaisa,  a  co.of  E.  Australia,  in  New 

South  'Wales,  traversed  by  the  Abercrombie  River  and 
its  affluents.  On  the  banks  of  the  former  gold  has  been 
found. 

Goor^i^aana,  in  California,  a  township  of  Sacramento 
CO.; p*'p.  abt.  509. 

Goor'prian  Hay,  See  Manitouun  Lake. 

Goor'gria  Plain,  in  Vermont,  a  P.  O.  of  Franklin  co. 

Goor'g'iaville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-office  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co. 

Goor'ffic,  n.  [Fr.  gforgigue;  Lat.  georgicum;  Gr. 
geOrgikos,  from  ge,  earth,  and  erganein,  to  work.]  {Lit.) 
A  rural  poem ;  a  poetical  composition  on  the  tillage  or 
culture  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  subject  of  husbandry, 
containing  rules  for  cultivating  land,  rearing  cattle, 
Ac.;  as,  Tirgil’s  Georgies. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  agriculture  and  rural 
affairs. 

Georg:ics.  {F-ovfiks,)  n.  pi.  (Lit.)  A  poem  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  rural  economy  in  four  books,  by  Virgil.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works. 

Georg^ievslk,  igai'or-ge-vesk,)  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Russian  empire,  govt.  Caucasus,  90  ai.  from  Stavropol ; 
]>op.  3,000,  mostly  Cossacks. 

Geothermom'oter,  n.  [Gr.  ^c,  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
thermometer.]  (Phys.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  temperaUire  of  the  earth  at  different  depths,  as  in 
wells  or  inipes,  and  for  deterniiuing  its  rate  of  increase 
V  ith  the  depth. 

Go'phIhp.  (//i>L)  a  Germanic  tribe*,  originally  inhab¬ 
iting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  expelled  the  Burgundians 
from  Northern  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century, 
and  invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  269.  Having  bee« 
conquered  by  the  Huns  late  in  the  4th  century,  they  re¬ 
gained  their  independence  on  the  death  of  Attila  in  453w 
but  are  not  mentioned  after  666  or  667. 
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GeVa,  a  whIUmJ  town  of  Central  Germany,  principality  ]  G<^r'ar<l,  rRAX90is.  a  French  historical  painter,  B.  at 


of  Reuss-^cliieiz.  cap.  of  lordship  of  same  name,  on  the. 
Elster,  2ii  m.  N.E.  ot  Schleiz,  uml  64  S.W.  by  S.  of  heip- 
zijf.  This  place  has  hmj?  been  noted  for  its  commercial 
activity,  having  maniitactures  of  woolh*n  and  cott*»n 
fabrics,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  porcelain,  uibcloth, 
&c.  /b/».  15,3X0. 

Gerjice,  (yu-rd' c/m,)  [anc.  //>crj,]  an  inland  town  of  S. 
Italy,  piov.  Reggio,  on  a  hiil  within  4  in.  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  47  S.S.W.  of  Catun/.ar<J,  and  29  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Spar- 
tivento.  Some  tine  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here. 
/\)p.  7,073. 

Ge'rali.  n,  [Ileb.,  a  bean.]  The  smallest  coin  used 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  of  which  twenty  went  to  the 
ihekd. 

Geraii'ilo«  Mvrie  Joseph  db,  a  French  metaphysician, 
B.  1772.  His  principal  works  are  Ilistnirf.  compuHe  ((••s 
Sfistlmfs  de  Ptilosophie^  and  Dc  la  liieti/aisance  Pu- 
hlique  D.  1842. 

Gerania'cere*  n.pl.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  p^ranion.  from 
giranns^  a  crane.]  {Bnt.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
GeranioUs.  Duo.  Usually  symmetrical  flowers  ;  styles 
and  carpels  combined  round  a  long-beaked  torus.  They 
are  herbs  or  shrul^s,  with  simple  leaves,  membranous 
stipules,  and  articulat«*d  swollen  joints.  Flowers  nsu- 
ally  symmetrical ;  sepals  live,  imbricated;  petals  twisted 
in  sDstivation  ; ^stamens  generally  snmewliat  monad'd- 
phous.  Fruit  consisting  of  five  carpels,  attached  by 
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a,  Geraniam  ;  6,  Pelargonium:  c.  Herb  Robert  ((JeraniMW  Bo- 


means  of  iheir  styles  to  an  elongated  axis  or  carpophore, 
from  whiidi  they  separate,  when  ripe,  from  below  uje 
ward,  by  the  curling  up  of  the  stales.  Seeds,  one  in 
each  carpel,  exalbnminous  ;  embryo  convolnteti.  Some 
plants  of  this  order  are  <listributed  over  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  the  greater  number  are  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  four  genera,  and  about 
500  species,  many  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Geraiiia'les,  n.  p/.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  ff'/p<>gyiioux  fjeogf-ns.  Dug.  Monodiidilamydeous, 
symmetrical  flowers;  axile  placenta;;  imbricated  ca¬ 
lyx;  twisted  c<»roUa ;  definite  stamens ;  and  an  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  G.  are  divided  into  ilie 
five  orders^  Linacfx^  C/iltenacese^  Oxalidacex,  Bahami- 
n  tcese,  and  Geraniacfx. 

n.  {Bot.')  The  Crane  s-bill, 
the  typical  ecnns  of  tlie  order  G'raniacrm,  Many  spe¬ 
cies  are  American  plants,  being  generally  nn-re  weeds 
of  no  interest,  while  others  are  extremely  showy 
border-flowers.  The  favorite  plant.s  called  Geraniums 
do  not  belong  to  this  genus,  hut  to  the  genus  Pflargo- 
niu/a,  q.  V.  The  Stinking  Crane’s-bill,  or  Herb  Robert, 
Gfr.ianium  Rnb^rli'iiium.  a  common  weed  in  dry,  rocky 
places,  with  a  liiffuse  habit,  deeply  divided  leaves,  and 
small  flowers,  has  been  used  medicinally  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  in  nephritic  complaints.  Tlie  Spotted  Gerani¬ 
um,  G.  maculalinn.  witli  flowers  of  considerable  beauty, 
is  the  most  valnalile  nnslicinal  plant  of  the  genus.  It  is 
found  tiirougliont  tlie  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Cer.'l'liillin.  (Oil  of.)  n.  (P^rfum.)  An  essential  oil, 
known  in  In^liu  Rs  or  Rtose  oil,  and  in  trad**  as 

Turkish  Essence,  Oil  of  Geranium,  or  Od  of  Ginger-grass. 
It  is  obtained  from  a  plant  of  the  gc-nns  Androjmgnn, 
lielieved  to  be  tlie  Amlrnpngnn  Calamus  Aromaticus. 
Tills  oil  is  employed  l*y  tlie  Turks  to  adulterate  attar  of 
»ws,  q.  V..  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  identical 

with’ tlie  Grass-oil  of  Neniaur. 

©e'rar.  {Script.)  An  ancient  town  or  place  of  the  ITiil- 
istines  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  S.  of 
Jiidali.  not  far  from  Oavsi.  .  . 

©t^r'artl,  liALTiiizvit.  tlie  assassin  of  «  illiam  I.,  Prince 
of  Orange:  executeil  loSI.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

O^rard,  Mu  rice  Kiienne,  Count,  marshal  of  France, 
D.  in  1773.  He  entered  the  army  at  tlie  age  of  18,  and 
soon  alter  was  made  aid(*-de-camp  to  Iternadotte.  He 
served  at  tlie  liattles  of  Austerlitz  and  M  agrani,  m  Gie 
Peninsula,  ami  in  the  exiiedition  to  Russia,  in  winch 
he  greatly  distingnislied  liimself.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  181.%  and  was  severely 
wc.iiiided  at  Tedpsic.  He  was  created  marslial  in  18.10 
ami  held  for  a  short  time  the  portfolio  of  war.  1  wo  years 
later  he  besieged  and  took  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  lield 
the  office  of  fir.st  minister  in  1834,  and  D.  in  ISo'..  H 
was  made  Grand  Cliancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  four 
yeurB  before  bis  death.  D.  1855. 


Rome,  1770.  He  became,  at  the  early  age  of  14,  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  David,  and  is  Ihouglit  by  many  to  liave 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  his  master.  His  first  and  also 
one  of  iiis  most  celebrated  works  was  the  picture  of  Beli' 
say-ius.  His  Ptttrance  of  JP7iry  I V.  into  Paris  is  prob¬ 
ably  his  masterpiece.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
Battlf  of  Austfrlitz^  l*syche.,  Thdis^  and  a  large  number 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  men.  G-  was  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  of  his  time  in  France.  His  slmlio  wjus 
visited  in  1814  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Pru^sia.  He  was  fiisl  painter  to  Louis 
X\  111.,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Ac.  D.  1837. 

Gerftr«l  Thorn,  or  Tenqiie,  founder  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  u.  at  Amalfi,  about  1040.  He 
first  visited  Jerusalem  for  commercial  objects,  but  uUml 
1100  ho  assumed  the  religions  habit,  and  associateil  with 
others,  who  took  the  vovns  of  clia-stity,  poverty,  and  obe¬ 
dience;  tlie  object  of  their  institution  being  to  defend 
Christian  pilgrims  in  their  Journey  to  uml  Iroin  the  Holy 
Laml.  Thus  arose  the  powerlnl  order  ot  Knights  Hospi¬ 
tallers  of  St.  John,  who  atierwards  became  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  acquired  such  distinguished  fame.  D. 
about  1 120. 

Gerar  clia,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  *^op^u- 
lariucr^.  They  are  American  herbs,  rarely  suflruti- 
cose,  having  o}>posite  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary, 
purple  or  rose-colored  fiowers. 

Gorbi<*r-<lt‘»-Joiics,  (2/mtV/w»-ai',)  a  mountain  of 
trance  in  the  Cevennes  chain,  dep.  Anl^che,  20  m,  from 
Privius,  attaining  an  altitude  of  5.12U  It.  above  sea-level. 

Geremoabo,  (.2/ia-ra-mo-a'5o,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Bahia  ;  p<ip.  abt.  4,000. 

G<'r't’ali*oit,  or  Jer-F.\lcon,  n.  [Yv.  g^rfaut.]  {ZooJ.) 
The  J'hU'o  Gyr/alco,  a  species  of  falcon,  tsee  Fig.  987,^ 
con^dored  as  tlie  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
tribe.  In  size  it  approaches  closely  to  that  of  the 
osprey.  Its  general  color  is  brownish-gray,  of  varied 
tints  above  and  white  bemeath,  and  brown  longitudinal 
spots.  The  fiiil  is  crossed  with  a  number  of  deeper 
and  lighter  bunds,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are  usually 
of  a  pale-blue  or  yellowish  color.  Three  varieties 
of  the  gerfalcon  are  mentioned  by  Buffon  ;  tlie  first  two 
are  similar  to  the  species  above  described,  and  the  third 
is  entirely  white.  The  gerfalcon  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
Norway,  Iceland,  and  Bafiin  s  Bay.  Uf  all  the  rapacious 
birds,  e.xcept  the  eagle,  it  is  considered  the  most  formi¬ 
dable.  the  most  active,  and  the  most  intrepid  :  it  atfiicks 
the  largest  birds  boldly,  and  when  translerred  from  the 
coldest  climate  to  the  warmest,  its  strength  is  not  di¬ 
minished,  nor  is  its  vivacity  checked  in  any  degree. 

Ger^Siardti,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  French  chemist,  b.  at 
Strasburg,  1816.  At  the  age  of  15,  be  w'as  sent  to  the 
Polytechnic  Scliool  of  Carlsruhe,  wliere  his  attendance 
at  i'rofe&sor  M  alcbner's  lectures  first  awakened  in  his 
mind  a  taste  for  cliemistry.  After  two  years’  residence 
in  this  town,  lie  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Erdmann,  which  seem  to  have  developed 
iu  him  an  irresbtible  passion  for  questions  off-peculative 
chemistry.  He  worked  afterwards  for  18  moiuhs  in  the 
laboratory  of  Giessen,  under  Liebig's  superintendence; 
and  in  1838  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomeil  by  Dumas.  Here  he  gave  lectures  and  in 
strnctions  in  chemistry,  and.  with  Chevreul's  permission, 
workeJ  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where 
ho  commenced  his  important  researches  on  the  essential 
oils.  Ill  1X44,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general 
chemistry  in  the  laculty  of  sciences  at  Montpelier.  About 
this  time,  he  published  his  Prt^cis  cUi  Chimie  Organique 
in  w’hich  he  sketches  the  idea  of  “  homologous  and  het¬ 
erologous  series”  (7.  v.),  wliich  at  a  later  period  he  so 
successtully  developtKi.  In  1848.  lie  resigned  his  chair 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  established,  between 
the  years  1849  and  1855,  iu  successive  memoirs,  his  views 
of  series  and  the  theory  of  types,  with  which  his  name 
will  be  ever  associated  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  It 
Wiis  there,  also,  that  he  gave  to  the  scientific  world  his 
remarkable  researches  upon  the  anliydrous  acids  and 
the  oxides.  All  his  iileas  and  his  discoveries  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  Jiis  TraiU  de.  Chimie  Organique  (1853-1856,  4 
vols.)  He  had  liardly  completed  tlie  correction  of  the 
last  pnK>f  of  this  great  work,  when,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days,  he  died,  1856. 

Ger'hardt'S  Nota'tion,  n.  {Chem.)  A  method  of 
expressing  chemical  fonnulse,  dittering  from  that  in 
general  use  by  the  doubling  of  the  equivalent  numbers 
of  certain  elements.  By  comparing  the  specific  gravi¬ 
ties  of  elements  with  their  equivalent  numbers,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  a  few  cases  there  is  a  discrepancy  be¬ 


ing  to  both  systems,  the  new-  equivalents  being  printed 
in  Italics. 


Compound. 

Old  Formula. 

Few  Formula. 

'NVattT . 

...  HO 

H.O 

PutuMh  . 

KO 

K.,0 

Oxide  of  silver . 

...  AgO 

AgjO 

Alumina  . 

A  1,0, 

Sesquiuxide  of  iron . 

Fe.Oj 

Sulphide  of  potassium 

KS 

K.S 

Cyanogen  . 

... 

III 

Carbonic  oxide . 

..  CO 

CO 

Beside  the  change  in  the  equivalents  described  above, 
Gerhardt  introduced  a  new  tlieory  of  the  consiitution 
of  acids  and  salts.  According  to  the  present  theory, 
nitrate  of  silver,  for  instance,  would  be  foniiulateil  thus, 
— AgO.NOs,  being  regarded  us  u  cmnpouiid  of  nitric  acid 
and  oxide  uf  silver;  but  on  comparing  this  »ilt  with  its 
corresponding  haloiil,  chloiide  of  silver,  a  discrepancy 
occurs,  wliich  vanishes,  if  we  consider  nitric  acid  as 
existing  in  nitrate  of  silver,  to  consist  of  NO©,  instead 
of  NO5.  From  numerous  otlier  aiionialies,  occuiTing 
cliiofiy  in  organic  bodies.  Gerhardt  came  to  the  following 
conclusions: — 1.  'lhat  every  nncoiiibiiud  acid  necessa¬ 
rily  contains  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydn>gen.  *2. 
That  the  bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  dry  acids  jiossess 
no  acid  properties  until  united  with  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen.  3.  That  salts  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  one  or  more  atoms 
of  a  metal,  or  simie  substance  acting  as  such.  Thus, 
the  bodies  known  as  NOs.SOsf'Oj.  are  neutral  and  inert 
until  united  with  an  equivalent  of  water,  wlien  they 
form  respectively  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

Old  view.  A«k>  new. 

Nitric  acid .  NO5  IINOq 

Sulphuric  acid .  SO3  IISO4 

Carbonic  acid .  COj  HCG3 

This  brings  the  haloid  and  oxyacid  salts  into  perfect 
liarmony,  both  being  regarded  as  acids  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  uietul,  or  some  substance 
acting  as  such  ;  —  thus  : 

HCl  +  K  =  KCl  -f-  H 

HSO4-I-  K  =  KSO4+  H 

or,  in  other  words,  the  acid  is  regarded  as  the  nitrate, 
sulpliate,  or  carbonate  of  hydrogen,  and  the  salt  formed, 
ns  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of  the  metal;  — 
hence,  the  terms  nitrate  ofpotassinm,  sulphate  of  sodium, 
&c.,  used  by  the  follow  ers  of  Gerhardt,  instead  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  Ac. 

G^r'ioault,  Jea.n  Louis  Theodore  Andr^:,  a  French 
historical  and  getire  painter,  b.  at  Rouen,  1790;  was  the 
pupil  of  Guerin,  llis  peculiarities  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  great  and  magnificent  picture  of  tlie  Shipwreck 
if  the.  Medusa,  painted  in  1819,  and  now  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  G.  died  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  pro¬ 
mised  great  career,  in  1S24. 

Ger'izini  ainl  E'bal,  tw'o  mountains  of  Samaria, 
forming  tlie  oiiposite  shies  of  the  valley  which  contained 
the  ancient  cit}’  of  Shechem.  the  present  NabuluH,  The 
valley  which  these  mountains  inclose  is  about  200  or 
300  paces  wide,  by  above  3  in.  in  length;  and  Mount 
Ebal  rises  on  tlie  right  hand  and  Geriziin  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  valley,  wliich  extends  W.N.W.,  as  a  person 
apprcaciies  Sliechem  from  JeruHalem.  It  was  on  Mmint 
Kbal  that  God  commanded  to  he  reared  up  an  altar  and 
a  ])illar  inscribed  with  the  law;  and  the  tribes  were  to 
be  assembled,  half  mi  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerizim.  to  hear 
the  tearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levites  upon 
all  who  should  violate  the  obligations  of  the  sacred  code, 


tween  them; — thus: 

Equiv. 

Spec,  grav 

Hydrogen . 

.  1 

1 

Oxygen  . 

.  8 

15*9 

Sniphnr  (vapor) . 

3i’< 

Chlorine . 

.  35-5 

34-9 

Bromine  . 

.  80 

79-8 

To  remove  this  anomaly,  the  French  chemist  Gerhardt 
doubles  the  equivalent  numhers  of  oxygen,  sulphur, 
carbon, selenium, and  tellurium, on  the  assumption  that 
“equal  volumes  of  elementary  gases  and  vapors  contain 
The  same  number  of  atoms  when  compared  under  the 
same  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure.”  This  is  eqxiivalent 
to  saying  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  w’eigli  16  times  as 
iiinch  as  atoms  of  hydrogen,  though  of  the  same  bulk 
or  volume,  since  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  weighs  16  times 
as  heavy  as  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen.  These  doubled 
equivalents  are  generally  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
through  the  letter;  —  thns,-G-,-0',-S-e,  Ac.  Of  the  com¬ 
pounds  mentioned  below,  the  formula  are  given  accord- 
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Pig.  1147. 

VIEW  OF  NABLUS  AND  MOUNT  GERIZIM  FROM  THE  N.W. 

and  the  hlessines  promised  to  those  who  should  observe 
tliem.  Tlie  trities  which  respomled  with  simultaneous 
“  aniens  ”  to  tlie  curses  were  to  lie  stationed  on  Mount 
Ebal,  and  tliose  who  answered  to  tlie  blessinKS,  on 
Mount  Gerizim  This  imposing  ceremoiij'  —  perhaps 
the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations  —  could  not 
have  found  a  more  fitting  scene;  and  it  was  duly  per¬ 
formed  by  Joshua  as  soon  »s  he  gained  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  {Beat,  xxvii. ;  Josh.  viii.  30-36.) 

Oeriii,  It.  (junu.)  [Lat.  germen,  from  Gr.  gm,  root 
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GERM 


of  gipnaiK  to  produce.]  {Dot.')  Th©  eye  of  a  bud,  or 
any  j^ruwing  point;  or  an  embryo. —  Gray. 

— Origin;  tirat  principle;  tlnit  from  which  anything 
springs;  as,  tUegtrm  of  toleration. 

Gerinain\  a.  &4me  as  Ge  q.  r. 

Oerinaill.  (St*,)  {zhair'inai,)  tin*  names  of  numerous 
towns,  villages,  and  parishes  in  France,  with  popula¬ 
tions  under  4.‘)0o. 

twor'iiiaia-eii-I^ayo,  (St.,)  a  town  of  France,  def*. 
Seine-et-Oise,  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  Seine,  6  ni.  N.  ol 
Versailles,  and  9  W.  by  N.  of  Paris.  Munuf.  Horse  hair 
g<iod8  and  leather.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  noble 
palace,  originally  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1370;  recon¬ 
structed  by  Francis  I.;  and  ombellislnHl  by  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  sovereigns,  especially  Ijouis  Quaf<ir7ie  (XIV  1, 
who  added  to  it  five  extensive  pavilions,  an«l  constructed 
the  fine  terrace  which  extends  from  it,  with  a  breaiUh 
of  nearly  90  feet.,  for  a  distance  of  m.,  between  the 
forest  of  St,  Germain  and  the  Seine.  That  monarch 


Fig.  1U8.  —  P.4LACE  OF  ST.  OERMAIN-EN-L.VTE. 
afterwards  became  disgusted  with,  and  abandoned  the 
palace,  limrause,  it  is  said,  he  could  see  Sr.  Denis,  the 
burial-place  of  the  Frem  h  kings,  from  its  windows. 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  II.,  as  well  as  Louis  XIV.,  were 
bi>ru  ill  this  palace.  It  was  the  re.sideuce  of  Mdlle.  de 
la  Valli^re  {q.  c.);  and  James  II.,  of  England,  with 
mo^t  of  lii.s  family,  passed  their  exile,  and  died  in  it. 

It  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prisuii.  F>p. 

—  Tiie  Forest  or  St.  Germvin,  one  of  the  fiiie.st 
of  its  kind  in  France,  extends  N.  the  town,  en¬ 
closed  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  9  m.  in  length 
by  3  in  breadth  ;  covers  an  extent  of  S,S65  Eng.  acres, 
and  is  traversed  by  roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which 
is  not  less  than  l.iso  miles. 

4*or'in!tii«  cl.  [Fr.  yrinain;  Lat.  germnmis,  probably 
from  grr mtnn..,  f«*r  gerimen^  an  offshoot,  a  bud,  from 
gtrtrfy  to  bear.]  Of  the  same  germ  or  stock,  as  brothers 
or  8istei*8  that  have  the  same  father  and  mother. — 
(.'oiLSiiiii.'(jrTman  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  brothers 
or  sisters,  or  first  c*>usins. 

Gcr'liiilii*  a.  [Probably  from  <7cr,  corruption  of 
war,  and  ?aan.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Germany. 

— n.  A  native  or  iuhabiuut  of  Germany.  —  The  Gorman 
language. 

Ger'man,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Richland  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Ger'iiiJftii*  in  /«c/iani,  a  township  of  IJartholomew  co.; 
p^ip.  ai>t.  1,300. 

— A  township  of  MarBhall  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— township  of  St  Joseph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Vanderburg  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Ger'iilAii*  in  Iowa,  a  townslnp  of  Grundy  co.;  pop.  417. 

— .A  township  of  Kokuk  co. ;  pop.  1,408. 

Oc^r'iUAii*  in  JVT'W  I'or/r,  a  post-township  of  Chenango 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Ger'inaii*  in  0/uo,  a  township  of  Allen  co.;  pop. abt. 
1,900. 

— A  township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  jtop.  abt.  2,800. 

—A  tow  nship  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— A  township  <ff  Fulton  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800 

—  .K  township  of  Holmes  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co.;  pop.  abt.  4,.500. 

Ger'iiiAii,  in  FennsylvaniUy  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  al>t.  2,700. 

Ger'inan  €»tb'ollc»,  n.  pL  (Eccl  ffisf.)  The  name 
of  a  religious  sect  whi»*h  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Germany,  by  secession  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  originated  in  a  proclamation  of  a  special 
pilgrimage  and  service  of  Bishop  Arnoldi,  of  Treves,  to 
the  “  Holy  Coat”  of  that  city,  to  be  accompamed  by  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.  This  proceeding  called  forth  a  letter  from 
Johannes  Ronge,  an  excommunicate<l  priest  of  Silesia, 
date<i  October  1,  184f,  characterizing  it  as  an  idolatrous 
festival,  and  calling  upon  the  bishop  to  suppress  it.  A 
short  time  before,  another  Catholic  priest,  Johann 
Czerski,  hivi  seceded  from  the  Koniish  Church,  and  at¬ 
tempted  the  foundation  of  an  independent  Christian 
congregation.  The  letter  of  Ronge  met  with  many 
sympathizers,  and  a  union  having  been  effected  betwe<‘n 
Kongo  and  Czerski,  a  number  of  congregations  sprang 
up  ill  a  very  short  time,  calling  themselves  German 
Catholics.  The  “Confession  of  SchneidemUhl,”  drawn 
up  by  Czerski,  Oct.  19,  ami  presented  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  Oct.  27,  1844,  rejected  as  unscriptural,  and  as 
a  merely  human  ordinance,  the  reception  by  the  priests 
alone  of  the  L«ud'8  supper  in  both  kinds;  the  canon¬ 
ization  and  invocation  of  the  saints;  indulgence  and 
purgatory;  fasting;  the  use  of  the  Latin  hingnage  in 
divine  service;  mass  and  vespers;  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests;  the  pn»hibition  of  mixed  marriages;  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  other  points.  They  de¬ 


clared  themselves  determine<1  to  sever  their  connection 
with  tlie  Pope,  to  receive  the  Loni’s  8Upi>er  in  both 
kinds,  and  to  recognize  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  ol 
faith  They  retained  the  seven  sacraments  and  the 
mass,  which*  they  cidei.rated  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  “  Confession  of  Breslau,”  w'hich  8etl'»rth  the  views 
of  IL.iige,  proceeded  farther  than  that  of  Stdineidemulil, 
—  claiming  free  investigation  of  the  Bible,  and  freedom 
of  belief  for  every  individual  member.  It  regaialed  as 
essential  doctrines  only,  —  beliel  in  Goil,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world;  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  having, 
by  bis  doctrine,  Ids  iife  uiid  de;itii,  ledeenied  mi-u  tium 
sin  and  misery  ;  and  in  tiie  iniiuence  of  tiie  Hoiy  Spirit 
upon  earth.  Of  tlie  sacraments ot  the  C.itholic  Church 
it  retained  only  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  supper.  A 
council  met  at  Leipsic  on  the  22d  ot  March,  1845,  in 
which  Rouge,  Czerski,  and  the  delegates  of  twenty 
congregations,  took  part;  and  a  new  creed  w  jus  adopted, 
based  primipally  upon  the  Conlession  ol  Biesluu. 
After  that  time  the  principles  of  German  CathoIicUm 
spread  very  rapiiily,  being  adopted  u<it  only  by  imuiy 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  also  by  many'  l'rute^lalll 
clergymen  ami  laymen.  At  the  end  ot  1845,  they  com¬ 
prised  about  oUJ  congregiitions.  Tliey,  however,  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  various  governments, 
and  many  vexations  and  restrictions  were  iinposeil  upon 
them  in  Prussia,  S;ixony,  Bavarni,  and  other  i^tates.  A 
niore  serious  source  of  dis<juiet,  however,  arose  among 
themselves.  It  low  been  seen  Uiat  the  temleiicy  ot 
Czerski  was  towards  tlie  doctrines  and  rituals  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  Ronge,  on  the  other  hand,  approached 
towards  rjitionalisni.  A  series  of  dissensions,  in  this 
way,  arose  among  the  body',  w  hich  was  very  jirejudicial 
to  their  progress.  An  attempt  was  made  to  unite  both 
parties  in  an  assembly  at  Rawiez,  in  the  iinmtli  of 
Februjiry,  1846,  in  which  Czerski,  R(»nge,  and  others 
took  part,  but  it  had  not  the  desirtnl  eflTect.  The 
congregatiuiKS  sympathizing  with  Czerski  met  at 
Schiieideinuhl  in  the  month  ol  July  in  the  same 
ye;ir,  in  onier  to  effect  a  closer  organization  aiiiong 
them.selves;  but,  from  the  great  difiereiices  of  opinion 
that  prevailed  among  tliem.  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  any  agreement.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Rouge 
more  successful  in  their  atteinjds  to  ellect  tlie  Mune  ob¬ 
ject.  A  council  was  held  at  Berlin,  in  May,  1847,  at¬ 
tended  by  deputies  from  161  congregations,  and  new 
efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  a  union  of  the  two 
parties,  but  wdth  little  better  success.  'J  he  revolution 
of  1848  wjis  favorable  to  the  Gernism  Catliolics,  and  gen¬ 
erally  led  to  tlio  removal  of  some  of  the  civil  restric¬ 
tions  to  w'hich  they  were  subjected.  A  conference  wms 
held  at  Kdtheji  in  1860,  at  whicli  an  nlliance  was  pro¬ 
posed  w  ith  the  free  congregations  which  had  formed 
themselves  by  secession  from  the  Protestant  churches; 
and  a  diet  w’as  fixed  lor  1862;  but  it  did  not  nu’Ot. 
Since  that  time  Geniian  CatholiciKin  luis  lieeii  on  the 
decline,  pJirtly  on  ucc«»uiit  of  internal  dissi  iisions,  and 
partly  fpim  oppres.'^ivo  measures  adrjited  against  them 
by  the  governments.  Many  congregations  have  been 
disbanded,  while  others  have  gone  over  in  a  biuly  ti>the 
Protestant  Church.  A  conference  was  held  at  Gotha, 
Sept.  10,  1858,  at  which,  howev'er,  only  forty  two  repre- 
sentjitives  w’ere  present.  The  history  of  G>  C.  is  fully 
given  by  Kampe,  Of'sc/a'chtf  der  rrliyiosen  Btwtgunym 
dtr  n^'wrtn  Zeif,  (vol.  iii.,  Lcipsic,  1866.) 
German'cler,  71.  {Hot.)  See  Teucuium. 
Ge2*iiluiiO%  a.  [Lat.  gprmanus  ]  Related  ;  near  akin  ; 
closely  allied.  —  Appropriate;  fitting;  relevant. 

“  The  phrase  would  be  more  germant  to  the  matter.”  —  Shak$. 
Ger'inaii  I'lntM,  in  Kno  lor/.,  a  township  of  Herki¬ 
mer  co.;  pttp.  ill  1870,6,713. 

Germti^'iiiA,  an  extensive  country  of  ancient  Enrofte, 
situate  E.  ot  Gnnl,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Rliine.  Its  inhabitants  were  warlike  and  uncivilized, 
and  alwjvys  proved  a  watchful  enemy  against  the  Ho¬ 
mans.  Caesar  lirst  entered  their  country  :  hut  he  rather 
checked  their  aggressions  than  comiuered  them;  and 
his  successors,  or  their  generals,  also  attempted  to  chas¬ 
tise  their  insolence.  Tacitus  has  delineated  their  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  has  ac¬ 
companied  his  description  with  the  reflections  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher. 

Germa'nia,  in  Pt'iinsyh'ama.  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 
Gorma'iiia,  in  irtvcomun,  n  post-t>ffice  of  Mar<inette«. 
Germaii'ic*  a.  [Lat.  Grroiamctts,  from  Germuiiia. 
Germany.]  Pertaining  to  Germany;  as,  the  Gci'manic 
Confederation. 

Germaii'ic  i’onfeileratloii.  (Hid.)  SoeGERMAXT. 
Germaii'ieiiH,  'J'ib.  Dru.'^us  Nero,  son  of  Drusus  Nero 
and  the  younger  Antonia,  b.  at  Rome  about  16,  b.  c.  Ho 
was  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  and  married 
Agrippina,  grand-diinghter  of  Augustus,  while  be  was 
yet  quite  young.  Augustus  intrusted  him  with  inqior- 
taiit  commands  in  Dalmatia  and  pjinnonia,  and  raised 
him  to  the  consulate  a.d.  12.  On  the  death  of  Augus¬ 
tus  ( 14),  he  luiil  to  repress  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  legions,  who  wished  to  salute  him  emperor.  He 
refused  tin*  title  with  indignation,  and  forced  the  sid- 
diers  back  to  their  duty,  but  Tiberius  saw  in  him  frc»m 
that  time  a  danjierons  rival.  Being  intrusted  soon  after¬ 
ward  with  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  beat  Anninins  (Ilernnan ),  their  chief,  a.  D.  16, 
retook  tlie  eagles  lost  by  Yarns,  and,  by  various  feats 
and  exploits,  earneil  fur  himself  the  surname  of  Gtrmuni- 
cus.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  hi^*  success,  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  east.  Aft«*r  pacifying 
the  troubb‘8  in  Armenia,  and  giving  a  king  to  that 
country,  he  had  a  ditticiilty  with  Piso.  governor  of  Syrja, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Tiberius,  who,  according  to 
the  current  belief  both  then  and  since,  luid  incited  th© 
quarrel.  Ue  succeeded  iu  ousting  Piso  from  his  prov- 
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ince,  but  died  himself  very  soon  after,  vfz.,  a.d.  19 
AVlien  dying,  he  asserted  that  he  Inul  been  poisoned,  and 
urged  liis  friends  to  avenge  him.  Agrippina,  his  widow, 
carried  his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  Piso  ol  hi.s  min¬ 
der,  but  the  latter  anticipated  punishment  by  coiiimit- 
ting  suicide.  G.  was  iiiiiverMilly  beloved  for  his  go<»d- 
ness,  generosity,  justii  e,  and  Ijileiit.  lie  was  niiich  ad¬ 
dicted  to  literary  jiur.siiits,  and  has  left  us  a  translation 
of  the  Fhcnonitna  of  Aratus.  Tacitus  makes  him  the 
herotif  his  Annales.  His  son  Cains  Civsar  Caligula,  after- 
wunls  emperor  of  Rome,  did  no  honor  to  his  memory. 

Gor  iiiuiiisiii,  71.  An  idiom  peculiar  to  the  German 
ianguiige. 

Gi^rman  anil  I.,f feratnro.  (Ger., 

D^'nUcUr.  iSprachr  and  Lilerutur.j  'Ihe  German  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  biMiich  of  the  Indo-Germaiiic  class  of  lan¬ 
guages.  whicli  separsited  from  the  parent  stock  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Germans  culled  the  language  VeuUch, 
or  'leulsch,  from  tlu-ir  am  estors,  tlie  Teutons.  In  its 
widest  sense  tlie  Teutonic  consists  ot  two  branches, — the 
Northern,  or  iicandinavian,  and  the  Southern,  or  6Vr- 
•'nan.  The  latter  has  three  subdivisions,  —  the  Eastern 
or  Giiihic,  the  High  GVnwaTi,  and  tlie  Low  German.  The 
Gothic  is  the  enriiest  of  these  ol  which  we  possess  any 
literary  remains,  there  being  still  in  existence  portions  of 
a  translation  of  the  Bilde  into  Gothic  made  by  Bisliop 
Ulfilas  in  the  4th  century;  but  we  possess  nothing  of 
the  High  or  Low  German  till  the  7th  century.  Hence 
many  persons  have  been  led  ton  ganl  tlie  Gothic  as  Ihe 
original  source  of  the  German;  hut.  according  to  Max 
Muller,  the  grainnialicsil  diflerence.s  between  the  two 
are  of  such  a  nature  ns  to  show  that  this  was  impossible. 
“There  never  was,”  he  says,  “aconiinon  unilorni  Teu¬ 
tonic  language,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
lh(  re  existed  at  any  time  a  uiiih  rm  High  German  or 
Low  German  language,  from  which  all  High  German 
and  Ih>w  German  dialects  are  respectively  derived.”  The 
Gothic  language  died  out  in  the  0th  century.  The  Low 
German  (Flutt-Drutsch)  comi'rehends  many  dialects 
in  the  north  or  hiwlands  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
Frisian.  Dutch,  and  Flemish  diaU*cts.  The  ohlest  liter¬ 
ary  document  of  Low  German  on  the  continent  is  tin* 
Christian  epic  the  Hljavd,  (Healer  or  Savnuir,)  whi«h 
is  preserved  to  ns  in  two  MJ?S.  of  the  Utli  centui.v. 
There  are  traces  of  a  certain  amount  of  literature  in 
Saxon  or  Low  German  fn  ni  that  time  onward,  through 
tlie  .Middle  Ages,  up  to  the  ITtli  century,  hut.  little  of 
that  literature  has  been  preserveil;  and  after  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  by  Lnthcr  into  High  German,  the 
fiite  of  Low  German  literature  was  sealed.  Higli  Ger¬ 
man  (Hoch  Deut^ch)hM  been  the  literary  language  of 
Germany  ever  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Its  Ids- 
tory  may  be  traced  through  three  perioils, —  the  Old 
High  German,  extending  fiom  the7lh  to  the  12th  c<  n- 
tury;  the  Middle  High  German,  from  Ihe  12th  century 
to  the  time  of  laither ;  and  the  New  High  Gei  man,  from 
Luther  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  present  day 
there  are  various  dialects  of  tin-  German  hp<'ken  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  tiie  country  ;  as  tin-  Suabian,  Bavarian, 
Franconian,  Saxon.  Ac.  (See  Muller's  Lecturfs  on  the 
St'inicr.  of  La7tguagf.)  The  earliest  e.visting  luunument 
ot  German  literature  is  the  trunshition  of  the  Bil  leinto 
Gothic  by  Ulfilas,  already  alluded  to.  After  the  Gothic 
language  cesiseil  to  be  spoken,  nothing  was  known  of 
this  work  until  toward  the  chise  of  the  IClli  cem..  when  a 
portion  of  it  —  numely,the  FmirGospels — wasloiind  in 
the  abbey  of  Meideii.  The  letters  are  in  silver  upon 
purple  vellum  ;  whence  it  is  called  the  Codex  AryfvVus, 
ami  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsala.  After¬ 
wards,  in  ISIS,  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  PauL  of  the  same 
work,  were  discovered  by  Canlinal  Mai  and  Count  Cas- 
tiglione  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  Loinbanly.  Of 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  only  a  few  lines 
reinain.  Tlie  earliest  lit«  ralure  of  Germany  is  known 
to  us  only  hyreport  or  tradition.  According  to  Tacitus, 
the  Germans  celebrated  in  songs,  which  were  old  even 
in  his  time,  the  praises  of  their  national  deity  Tuisco, 
and  his  son  Maiinus,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  their  great 
heroe.s.  AVheii  the  nations  began  to  migrate,  heroes  of 
greater  and  greater  renown  march  into  the  scene  of 
song,  and  the  historic  forms  of  Attila,  'Jheodoric,  Gtin- 
ther,  and  others,  appear.  The  two  most  ancient  Ger¬ 
man  poems  aretheioyo/  Hildehrand  and  Haduhrvnd, 
and  the  Prayer  of  which  belong  to  the  8tU 

century.  Many  of  the  legemls  of  this  period  were  after- 
w'arils  embodi  d  in  the  lay  of  the  Aibelungen,  the  most 
celebrated  production  of  German  iiiediieval  poetry.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  exercised  an  important 
change  in  the  early  literature  of  Gerniany.  The  Latin 
language  came  to  be  that  of  the  church,  the  court,  and 
the  law.  A  kind  of  religious  p(»etry,  after  the  model  of 
the  Roman  poets,  was  introiliiced  in  pluceof  the  ancient 
heroic  and  mythical  songs,  and  was  fo.stered  by  the 
court  as  well  as  by  the  clergy.  Cbarleiiiagne,  indeed, 
Wii.s  fciidly  attjiched  tlie  ancient  hiys  of  bis  father¬ 
land,  and  caused  a  collection  of  them  to  hv  made;  hut  his 
successor,  l^uis  tlie  Pious,  looked  upon  everything  Ger¬ 
man  as  heathenish;  and  the  consequence  was.  the  al¬ 
most  totJil  destruction  of  every  poem  which  bore  a  spi- 
cial  mythological  character.  'J'lie  i/<»//«7n/.  a  poem  giving 
the  life  of  Christ,  was  written  at  the  instance  of  l.oui8 
tlie  Pious  in  tlie  91  h  century,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  poetic  genius  that  ha.s  ever  appeared. 
Thirty  years  hiterapiieansi  another  sacred  poem,  known 
as  the  krist,  composed  by  Otfried,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  M'eissenburg.  Anotber  poem  of  tins  period  is  the 
so-called  Ludwigalted,  npoom  in  honor  of  the  victory  of 
the  Frankish  king,  Louis  III.,  over  the  Normans  in  883. 
The  other  pi)etic!il  remains  (*f  this  pi-riod  are  chiefly  of 
a  religious  nature,  and,  together  with  the  contemporary 
prose  literature,  are  not  worthy  of  notice.  Germany, 
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by  losing  its  French  an<l  Italian  provinres,  hnd  become 
Germany  apiin  ;  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  tlie  national 
literature  .igain  began  to  niaiiit'est  itself.  The  monks  of 
St.  Gall,  Passan,  and  other  places,  translated  some  of 
tlie  German  epics  into  Latin  verse;  such  jw  the  poem  of 
the  yihe.liniyen,  of  Wilther  of  A<iuitaine,  and  of  Jx'iido’s 
Lied,  the  last  two  of  which  have  been  preserve^l  and  pub¬ 
lished.  The  stories  of  the  fox,  the  bear,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  so  peculiar  to  German  poetry,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  monks;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  Latin  trans¬ 
lations  that  this  curious  stylo  of  poetry  can  be  traced 
back  80  far  as  tho  loth  century.  The  Uth  century  pre¬ 
sents  tilmost  an  entire  blank  in  the  history  ot  German 
literature.  The  obi  lliuh  German  liad  become  a  literary 
language  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  and 
its  character  was  pn'^-eminently  clerical.  The  Crusades, 
however,  put  an  end  to  theclenc^il  element  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Germany.  The  cliivalr'-us  emp<*rors  of  tho  IIo- 
honstaiiffen  dyn:vsty  formed  a  new  rallying  jioint  lor  all 
national  sympathies ;  and  the  interestof  the  people  was 
with  the  knight,  n(»t  with  the  priest.  Poetry  changed 
hands,  and  the  royal  courts  and  knightly  castles  offered 
a  new  and  more  genial  homo  to  the  poets  of  Germany 
than  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall  and  Fulda.  Middle 
High  Ger.,  the  language  ofHhe  Suabian  court,  became 
the  language  of  poetry,  and  tlie  poets  took  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  real  life,  though  they  borrowed  their  models 
from  the  romantic  cycles  of  Brittany  and  Provence. 
Tlie  8t»)ries  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Cliarleiuague, 
of  Achilles,  .Kiieas.  and  Alexander,  imported  by  French 
and  ProveiiQal  knights,  served  them  as  their  first  models ; 
and  while  foreign  influence  is  seen  in  every  branch  of 
German  poetry  at  this  titue,  yet  nothing  can  he  more 
different  than  tlie  same  sui'ject,  its  treated  by  French 
and  German  poets.  The  Oermau  Minnesditgerx,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  far  from  being  imitators  of  the  Trouveres 
and  TTouhatlours.  Poets  made  bold  for  the  first  time  to 
express  their  own  feelings,  their  joys,  and  sufTeritig.s, 
and  epic  poetry  had  to  share  its  honors  with  lyric  songs. 
The  poetry  which  flonri.slied  at  the  cjistles  was  soon 
adapted  by  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  poems  of  the 
Nibelungen  ami  Gudrnn,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were 
Composed  at  that  tinio  by  poets  who  took  their  Hiibjects, 
their  best  thoughts  ami  expressions,  from  tho  people; 
but  imitated  the  language,  tlie  metre,  and  tho  manners 
of  the  Court  poets.  T'lms  there  are  two  kinds  of  piu'try 
of  this  period,  —  tlie  nation<il^OT  pejjple's  poetry,  the 
production  of  stn>lhng  minstrels;  and  the  art  p'X'try. 
or  that  of  tlie  courts,  composed  chi'*flv  by  kings  and 
courtiers.  Many  of  the  poets  were  nobles  by  birth,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  princes.  Among  the  ilistinguislicd  poets 
of  this  perioil  are  Waltlier  von  der  Vogidweide,  ileinricli 
von  V'eldecke,  Hartmann  von  Aiie,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  Gottfrini  von  Strasburg,  and  Conr.id  von  Wurz¬ 
burg.  The  fall  of  tlie  Suabi m  dynasty  of  the  liouso  of 
Uohenstauffen,  in  the  latter  halfof  the  Idth  cent.,  was  the 
death-blow  to  (ierman  chivalric  pimtrv.  Lyriepoetry  con- 
tinuod  to  flourish  fora  time;  but  it  degcn(*ratcd  into  an 
affected  sentimentality  and  unworthy  idolatry  of  tho  la¬ 
dies.  Didactic  poetry,  however,  began  to  be  cultivated 
With  some  degr«‘e  of  siicc'.ss.  The  middle  cbisses,  the 
burghers  of  tho  five  cities  of  Germany,  were  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  ri.se  into  power,  and  poetry  again  <  hang 'd  hands. 
It  now  piissed  from  the  iilioiles  of  princes  ami  knights  to 
the  homes  of  burghers  ami  the  workshops  ofiirtisaii.s  ;  ami 
instead  of  the  .Miiiiiosanger.  wo  hiivo  the  MfUterxiingei', 
and  their  strains  were  more  subdued,  practical,  and 
homely.  F«)ctry  became  a  trade,  like  any  other,  and  guilds 
were  formed,  consisting  iff  m.ister-singcrs  and  t’noir  ap¬ 
prentices.  Heinrich  Frauenloh  iscalleil  the  first  Medster- 
sanger,  ami  during  the  lltli,  loth,  and  Iflcii  centuries,  new 
guilds  or  schools  were  formeti  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Germany.  Tlie  poetry  of  the  1  Ath  and  loth  centuries 
is  interesting  historically,  but  is  not  otherwise  of  inm  h 
value.  The  iie.st  songs  of  the  perioil  are  tlioseof  Hall>- 
suter  ami  Veit  Weber,  ctdebrating  tlie  victories  of  Switz¬ 
erland  over  .\ustrii  and  Burgundy.  Attempts  were 
made  to  revive  thechlvalric  poetry  of  the  Crusades,  both 
in  the  beginning  and  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  but  witliout  success.  In  the  15th  century,  prose 
literature  begins  to  flonrisli,  and  several  local  chronicles 
appear,  —  as  well  as  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  some 
sermons.  In  the  I4lh  century,  Germany  possessed  sev¬ 
eral  mystic  theologians,  as  Erkart  and  Tauler,  men  of 
clear  intellect  and  energy  of  purpose,  whose  sermons  and 
writiiiifs  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Keforma- 
tion.  In  ld73  the  first  complete  tratis!ati«)n  of  the  Bible 
into  German  was  made  by  .Matthias  of  Bidieini.  An  im¬ 
portant  event  in  this  century,  in  its  general  influence 
upon  the  future  progres.s  of  German  literaXnro,  was  tlie 
establishment  of  tho  university  of  I'ragne.  followed  soon 
after  by  universities  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  15tli  century  was  ri<  li  in  scholars,  hut  poor  in  men 
of  genius  and  .strong  thinkers.  Tho  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  Wiw  a  rtfform  in  this  century,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  wliicli  were  chiefly  felt  by  tho  groat  iria^ses  of  the 
people.  It  extended  ti>  them  tlie  privilege  whicli  ha<l 
previously  been  confined  to  tho  rich.  Between  1470  and 
1500,  several  thousand  editions  of  hooks  were  printed  In 
Germany.  The  16th  ccmtnry  intrmluces,  along  with  the 
Reformation,  a  new  aera  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  Germany.  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bil>ie  is  so  pure 
in  language,  and  so  beautiful  in  style,  that  it  is  still  re¬ 
garded,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  a  mo<lel  of  elegant 
expression.  Tho  religions  (jnarrel.s  whi<*h  agitated  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  16rh  century  gave  to  literature  a  tlieo- 
logical  directiem.  and  the  first  scholars  of  that  time  were 
more  or  less  engaged  in  religions  controversy.  Fnimi- 
nent  in  this  clasx,  after  Lntlier  himself,  stand  Zwingli, 
Johann  Arndt,  Bugenhagen,  Bnllinger,  Melancthon.aiid 
Ulrich  von  ilntten.  Some  of  the  best  poets  of  this 
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period,  as  Johann  Ileasins,  composed  their  poetry  in 
Latin:  and, indeed,  there* caniiMnit  fniiii  the  universities 
a  tendency  to  exalt  Latin  above  tlieir  niutlier-tongue, 
which  was  very  prejudicial  to  tlie  latter.  The  period 
before  and  utter  the  Reformation  was  especially  truittul 
in  satirical  and  allegorical  works.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  former  class  was  the  “Ship  of  Fools” 
{Narrrnsch\(f),  by  Sebastian  Brant,  a  metrical  satire  on 
the  follies  of  the  age:  and  whicli  was  utierwards  imi¬ 
tated  by  Thomas  Miiruer,  in  his  Is’arrenie&chwUruug 
(Conjuration  of  Fi»ols,)  The  most  able  satirical  and 
didactic  poet  of  the  R*th  century  was  Johann  FiNchart, 
tlie  author  of  nuiii<‘rous  works;  among  whicli  may  be 
mentioned  FUthatz^ix  remarkably  witty  poem  on  fleas; 
Sind  a  romantic,  poem,  Das  gliickhafte.  iicIiijK  He  has 
been  called  the  German  “Uabelais.”  Of  the  p*)pular  songs 
( lo/AifiVffcr)  of  this  period,  some  have  been  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  Works  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  poet  ami  cobbler 
of  Nuremberg,  disjday  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility,  liveliness,  and  hnniur.  A  great  pod,  in  Iho  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  not ;  but  he  posse.ssed  an  un¬ 
common  talent  for  mastering  any  given  subject,  and  lie 
was  the  most  popular  poet  in  Germany  during  that  cen¬ 
tury.  lliswoi'ksare  numerous,  and  in  all  styles  of  com¬ 
position,  from  the  most  tragic  touch  of  feeling  to  tho 
must  comic  turn  of  thought.  This  period  produced  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  scholars  and  mem  of  science;  among 
whom  may  ho  mentioned  Melancthon,  Camerarius 
(classics  and  philology),  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Theoplirastus 
Paracelsus  (mystical  philosophy  and  natural  history), 
Copernicus  (astronomy),  Leonhard  Fuchs  (botany  and 
medicine),  Cotirml  Gesner  (botany  ami  zoology),  and 
Agricola  (mineralogy).  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  Ibtli 
century,  everything  seemed  drifting  back  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Age.s;  and  then  came  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  which, 
in  its  consequences,  was  most  disastrous  to  Germany. 
The  physical  and  moral  vigor  of  tlie  nation  was  broken. 
Wo  meet  with  no  trace  of  originality,  truth,  taste,  or 
foeliug,  in  the  poetry  of  that  piu  iod,  excejit,  indeed,  in 
the  sacred  poetry,  many  of  tho  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhard 
being  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  cbiircbes  of  Germany. 
A  rage  for  everything  foreign  that  then  prevailed  was 
utterly  opposed  to  nationality  or  originality.  Opitz,  the 
founder  of  tiie  so-called  Silesian  school,  is  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  tho  classical  jiuetry  of  tlie  17lh  century.  He 
w;w  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  most  correct  in  his  lan- 
gii.igeand  vei>ifi<  ation,  never  venturingon  ground  which 
h.id  not  been  trodden  before  by  someclassic  poet,  whether 
of  Gret‘ce,  Rome.  France.  Holland,  or  Italy.  Literary  so¬ 
cieties  were  formed  at  several  of  tlie  courts  ot  Germany, 
profe.ssedly  for  tho  improvement  of  tho  language  and 
poetry  of  tho  country,  after  tlie  motlei  of  tliose  of  Italy  ; 
but  tiiey  wero  mere  silly  imitations,  and  produced  little 
gouii.  The  “  First  Silesian  Sidiool  ”  is  represented  by 
men  like  Opitz  and  Weekberlin,  and  is  characterized  us 
p.seuilo-classical.  It  wuis  imitated  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  Simon  Dacli,  Paul  Flemming,  and  a  number  of 
less  giffi'd  poets,  who  torm  the  “Kdnigsberg  scliool.” 
The  chief  lieroes  of  tho  “  Second  Silesian  sclioid  ’  are 
lloffmaiiuwaldau  and  Lolicnstein,  whose  compositions 
are  more  ambitious,  bombastic,  uinl  full  of  metaphors 
than  those  of  Opitz ;  but  also  more  disappointing.  There 
were  some  inilepeiiilent  poets  who  kept  aloof  from  either 
of  ihcse  schools,  as  Friedrich  von  Logan,  Andreas  Gry- 
phins,  and  Moscherasch.  Among  tho  other  works  of 
this  period,  we  may  mention  the  a  novel 

giving  a  lively  picture  of  German  life  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War;  tho  patriotic  writings  of  Professor  Schupp; 
the  historical  works  of  Puffend<»rf;  the  pietislic  ser- 
mon.s  of  Spinier  and  of  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  orphan 
school  at  Halle;  Professor  Arnold's  ecclesiastical  liis- 
tory;  tho  first  political  pamphlets  of  Prof.  Thoniasius; 
and  among  jdiilosophers,  Jacob  Ikehnie  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  Leibnitz  at  the  cinl  of  tlie  century.  The  18th 
century  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  the  literature 
and  mode.s  of  thought  in  Germany.  Johann  Clirlstiiph 
Gottsclu'd,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Leipsic,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  exercised  great  power  as  a  critic, 
anti  was  tlio  means  of  defeating  the  Second  Silesian 
school.  He  wa-s  however,  an  advocate  of  French  models 
in  art  and  poetry  ;  and  it  was  through  tlie  opposition 
which  he  rouseil  by  hi.s  GaUomania,  that  German  poe¬ 
try  was  at  last  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  that  for¬ 
eign  school.  Gottsched  ami  his  frientl.«  at  Leipsic  were 
opposed  l»y  Bodmer  and  his  friends  in  Switzerland,  who 
advocateir  tho  English  style  of  literature;  niul  a  long 
literary  warfare  w'as  carrieti  on.  Fora  long  peritid  Gi>tt- 
sched  anti  his  party  prevailed:  but  at  length  jaiblic 
opinion  became  too  strong  against  tliem,  ami  the  dicta¬ 
tor  lived  tt)  bectune  the  laiighing-stcjcK  of  Germany. 
Among  those  who  distingnisheti  themselves  as  atlvocafes 
of  the  new  schtiol  were  Giirtner,  Gcllert,  Kiirtncr,  Ailolf 
Schlegel  (father  of  tho  brothers  Schlegel),  Kleist,  and 
Gleim.  Of  greater  influence,  however,  tlian  any  of  these 
here  named,  were  llageilorn  of  Hamburg,  whttse  fables 
ami  songs  bnve  imimu  talizetl  him  in  Germany;  and  Al¬ 
bert  von  ILiller,  tlie  phys!f>lt)gist,  remarkable  alst)  as  a 
writer  of  descriptive  and  didactic  poetry.  During  this 
literary  struggle,  tlie  great  names  of  German  poetry 
sprang  up,  —  Klopsb»ck.  Wielaml.  Lessing,  Herder, 
Gteflie  and  Schiller.  Klopstock's  Aft'ssiah  made  a  pro¬ 
found  inipressi(*n  by  its  mystic,  devout,  and  rapturous 
faitii,  as  well  us  a  work  of  art.  The  fashionable  and 
elegant  portion  of  society  was  attracted  by  the  semi- 
Grecian,  semi-Parisian  muse  of  Wieland.  But  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  Lessing  to  give  a  new  direction  to  German 
literature.  He  established  a  new  school  of  criticism, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
the  drama,  l>y  unfolding,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind,  all  the  beauty,  originality,  and  vigor of  Shaks- 
peare.  Ills  tragedy  Emilia  Galotti^  his  comedy  Minna 
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fon  BarnheJm,  and  his  philosophical  (Ir.nma  yafhan  der 
HViV.  are  models  of  dramatic  composition.  Herder,  a 
man  of  vast  learning  as  well  as  of  jioetic  genius,  exerted  a 
strung  iiiflnem*e  upon  the  poets  id'  his  time,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  p<»werlnlly  to  promote  the  study  id' Oriental  poetry, 
us  well  us  the  ancient  popular  songs  of  different  nations. 
The  crowning  work  of  his  life  is  his  Jdi'en  mr  J*hilogo- 
phie.  der  Geschichle  (hr  Menschheit.  Another  great  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  hy  Winckclmann.  whose  writings  on  tlie 
remains  of  ancient  art  modified  all  the  old  theories  of 
the  heaiiliful.  Goethe  aime  forward  in  177J  with  his 
Gatz  von  Berlichingtn,  wliich  was  greeted  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  entirely  n'  v  period  in  tleniian  dra¬ 
matic.  literature.  In  1761  ajipeared  Schiller's  fiist  piece, 
Die  Jiiiuber  {iUq  Robbers),  lollowcd  by  Eiesco  and  f'u- 
bule  und  Liehe.  These  impassioned  tragedies  gave  a  new 
impolse  to  tlio  literary  excitement.  His  Dun  Carlos 
(1764)  shows  greater  moderation, ami  opens  a  long  series 
of  tragedies,  in  wliich  tlie  highest  aspinitions  fur  liberty 
and  humanity  are  interwoven  with  liistorical  associ¬ 
ations  expressed  in  language  of  the  most  classic  purity. 
It  was  (uily,  however,  alter  Schiller's  union  with  Goethe 
(1795)  that,hy  their  combined  labors.  German  literature 
was  brouglit  to  tliat  classic  perfection  vhicb,  from  a 
purely  local,  lias  since  given  to  it  a  universal  influence. 
Schiller,  by  his  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  eloquence 
nml  tenderness,  became  the  favorite  of  the  people:  while 
Goethe,  with  his  many-sided  intellect  and  boundless 
sensibilities,  controlled  by  a  strong  will,  became  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  sovereign  of  German  literature.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit  of  tliis  age  also  gave  birth  in  rapi<l  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  master  minds  of  Kant,  Fichte.  Hegel,  and 
Schelling.  Jean  Raul  Ricliter  is  a  peculiar  and  power¬ 
ful  writer  of  this  period,  wlutse  works,  though  charac¬ 
terized  by  obscurity  and  irregularity,  are  frequently 
lighted  up  by  flashes  of  humor  ami  brilliant  gems  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Novalis  (von  Ilardenburg)  is  an¬ 
other  strangely-constituted  writer,  whose  works,  though 
few  and  fragmentary,  contain  scattered  thoughts  of  such 
wisdom  ami  genius  ns  to  give  them  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.  Ludwig  Tieck,  a  more  volumi¬ 
nous  and  connected  writer  than  his  friend  Novalis,  was 
also  much  mure  (>f  a  creative  genius.  His  dramas,  and 
collection  of  ancient  fairy  and  popular  tales,  often  reflect 
the  romance  of  mediaeval  poesy  wiili  much  beauty  and 
genius,  but  witli  a  mystic  feeling  bordering  almost  on 
superstition.  To  the  so-called  Romantic  schoid  belong 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  —  August  Wilhelm,  anlhor  of  va¬ 
rious  critical  and  aeslhetical  w'orks,  nml  a  metrical  trans¬ 
lation  of  Slmk.spearo;  and  Friedrich,  known  as  a  writer 
on  tho  history  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  the 
philosophy  of  history.  The  otlier  writers  of  that  and 
the  subheiiuent  period  to  the  present  time  are  so  nu¬ 
merous,  that  we  can  only  afl'ord  to  mention  a  very  few 
of  tliem.  In  almost  every  department  of  literature,  the 
writers  of  tho  present  or  last  century,  in  Germany,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  chief  place.  In  philosophy,  the  names  are  nu¬ 
merous;  but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  great  names 
ot  Kant,  Fichte,  Si  helling,  ami  Hegel,  and  generally  be¬ 
long  to  one  or  otlier  of  these  schools.  (See  German 
Rhilosoimiy.)  In  theology,  Schleiermacher,  Raulus,  Bret- 
schneider,  Ileinhaid,  Eichhorn.  Hi-ngslenberg,  and  a 
host  of  othtrs,  have  done  good  service  in  the  field  of 
biblical  inquiry.  In  pliilological  ami  critical  inquiries, 
occur  the  names  of  Wolf,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  Otfried 
Muller,  V\'.  voii  Humboldt,  tho  hrotln  rs  Grimm.  Franz 
Bopp,  Bunsen,  Beiiecke.  Lachniann,  Ilaupt.  In  history, 
Johannes  von  Muller.  Heeren,  Wacliler,  Friedrich  von 
Raiinier,  Ranke,  Lappenberg,  Reriz,  Niebuhr,  Neander, 
Dahlmanii,  Gervinus,  Meiizel,  Schlosser.  In  poetry, 
besides  the  names  already  inentioneil,  are  Arndt,  Kdr- 
ner,  Heine,  Vhhuid,  Kinkel.  Rlii  kert,  Schwab.  Kerner, 
W.  Ihuiff,  Novalis,  Mbrike.  Borne.  In  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  are  distinguished  Kotzebue.  Mullner,  Honwald, 
Grillparzer,  Raiipach,  Grabbe,  Immermann.  Gutzkow, 
Mosen.  Rrutz,  1/iube,  Hetbel,  and  Freytug.  In  the  field 
of  historical  or  social  romance,  are  Witzleben.  Yaii  do 
Velde,  Pichler,  Iliinng,  Spindlcr,  Steffens.  Kbiiig.  Gutz- 
kow,  Rrutz,  Slugge,  Von  Sternberg;  besides  several 
ladies;  as  Ida  von  Haliu-Hahn.  Raalzow.  Amongother 
literary  writers  of  note  ina.\  be  mentioned  F.  de  la  Motte 
Fonque,  Acliiiu  vun  Arnim,  Breiitunus,  Von  Kleist,  Ama¬ 
deus  Hc*fl'iuann,  Chamisso,  KUbne,  Auerbach,  Spielha- 
gen,  MUhIbach,  Rodenberg,Zschokke,  Stifter.  The  labors 
of  A.  von  Ilnniboldt  in  the  field  of  natural  science  have 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  German  mind  in  that 
direction.  Among  their  travellers,  are  Martins  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  Rdppig  in  S  America,  Tsclmdi  in  Fern,  St  huhert  in 
Greece,  Lepsins  ami  Brugsch  in  Egypt,  Schomburgk  in 
Britisli  Guiana,  Siehold  in  Japan,  Gutzlaff  in  China, 
Barth  ami  Vogel  in  Alrica,  the  brothers  Schlagentweit 
in  Central  Asia,  and  Leichluirdt  in  Australia.  In  geog¬ 
raphy,  ethnology,  Ac.,  are  the  works  tff  Berghaus,  Reter- 
niann,  Stein,  lUihner,  Wappaus.  Kldtlen.  Kohl.  In  as- 
tromuny  and  inatheimitics,  are  Bessel,  Fhieke,  Struve, 
Gauss,  Matiler;  while  in  medicine  ami  the  natural  scF 
ences,  are  J.  MUIler,  Ehrcnberg.  Burdacli,  Cams,  Oken, 
Cotta,  Schleideii,  Von  Buch,  Liebig.  Dove,  Burmeister, 
Poggemiorf.  Er<imanii.Gmelin,Grafe,  Vogt.  Rokitansky, 
Wagner,  and  Dieffenbach.  In  the  history  of  language 
ami  literature,  politicos,  anti  the  social  sciences,  are  Vil- 
mar,  Gervinus,  B<»uteiwek,  Becker,  W'achler,  Waagen, 
Savigiiy,  Ac. 

Geriiia'iiO,  (San,)  (anc.  Casinnm  or  Casca,)  a  tow'n 
tif  S.  Italy,  situate  at  the  base  of  Monte  Casino,  50  m. 
N.N.W'.  ofNapIes:  pop.  9.000. 

Geriiia'iio.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

G^r'inaii  Gooaii.  See  North  Sea. 

Ger'iiiaiii  Fliilos'ophy.  the  philosophicspirit  which 
characterizes  Germany  in  the  present  days  is  only  of 
comparatively  modern  origin.  The  old  scholastic 
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forms  rotninoti  their  place  here  long  after  they  had  been 
forsaken  in  France  and  England.  The  writing’s  of  Eord 
Bacon,  of  UescartfS,  and  ol  Spinoza,  which  did  so  much 
f<ir  philosopli}’  in  tlieir  own  counlri«'S,  liad  luit  little  in¬ 
fluence  in  Germany.  It  was  more  particularly  the 
writings  of  Locke  which  first  excited  any  considerable 
degree  of  attention.  His  empiricism,  which  sought  to 
set  up  psyclmlogy  as  a  regulator  of  metapiiysics,  aroused 
the  opposition  of  Leibnitz,  the  first  German  that  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  new  philosi>j)hy,  and  who, 
from  the  inlluence  which  he  exerted  on  all  sides,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophic  spirit 
in  Germany.  Yet  the  fundamentals  of  his  system  — 
monodology,  preestablished  harmony,  the  doctrine  of 
innate  i<leas — wanted  a  strong  systematic  basis,  bring 
rather  genial  hypotheses  than  regularly  e-slablished  pro¬ 
positions.  This  defeot  Chr.  Wolf  set  himself  to  remedy, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  system  of  philosophy  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  rules  of  strict 
logic:  but  in  so  d'dng,  he  set  aside  the  very  doctrines 
wiiich  mo.st  particularly  characterized  the  system  of 
Leibnitz.  The  wide  circulation  of  Ids  writings,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemp<»ra- 
ries,  the  great  numlier  of  his  scliolars  and  adherent.s, 
slunv  the  great  Influenco  which  Wolf  exerted  for  a  time. 
He  was  destined,  liowever,  to  outlive  his  reputation,  for 
there  soon  came  on  a  period  of  philosophical  deudness 
ill  Germany,  during  which  a  kimi  of  eclecticism,  devoid 
of  principle,  prevailed,— the  so-called  “philosophy  of 
common  sense,  ”  borrowed  from  the  English  and  French 
philosopher^  of  the  I8th  cent.  Nevertheless,  there  also 
existed  great  mental  activity  of  certain  kinds.  Poetry, 
the  reform  of  education,  politics,  and  religious  enlight¬ 
enment,  deeply  occupied  men's  minds;  old  customs  in 
family  ami  political  life  were  sh  ikeu,  and  a  great  and 
thorough  imiveimmt  was  preparing  itself  in  the  quiet. 
With  Emmanuel  Kant  begins  the  more  modern  period 
of  German  philosophy;  and  although,  at  flret,  his  Cri- 
ti'fiu  f*/  Rfi.amn  {KriLik  dt^.r  reimu  Vernunft)  wnis 

in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  yet,  after  a  time,  this 
and  the  principal  of  his  other  critical  works,  whicli,  after 
long  preparation,  mole  their  appearance  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  scientific  research. 
The  cause  of  this  lay,  not  only  in  the  novelty  and  com- 
prehensiveness  of  his  investigations,  but  in  that  tliey  ex¬ 
actly  corresponded  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age  at  the 
time.  Excluding  all  dogmatism  and  fanaticism,  main¬ 
taining  the  indepemlence  i»f  speculative  inquiry,  refer¬ 
ring  all  theoretical  speculation  to  the  accessible  region 
of  experience,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  to  the  highest 
and  ultimate  of  all  human  endeavor,  —  these  in  general 
constitute  the  main  features  of  his  philosophy,  which 
he  wished  to  l»ecultivated  rather  with  a  view  to  its  social 
than  to  its  mere  philosophic  importance.  He  als«t  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope  that,  by  means  of  critical  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  min<l,  it  might  be  possible 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  systems  of  empiricism  and  ra¬ 
tionalism,  of  sensualism  ami  spiritualism,  kc.,  aud  to 
discover  a  series  of  comprohetiNive  principles  to  which 
the  controversies  of  the  philosophic  schools  might  be 
referred  in  the  last  instance.  'I’hat  this  hope  was. dis¬ 
appointed  Was  owing  to  this,  that  Kant  sought  to  sup¬ 
port  the  old  metaphysic  of  the  schools  by  a  psychology 
wliich  itself  rested  on  the  basis  of  that  metaphy8i4*.  Be- 
side.s,  there  Wiis  wanting  in  the  heyday  of  Kaiitism  any 
sutficient  point  of  unity  for  the  several  parts  of  philos- 
opiiy.  Of  this  want  K.  L.  lleinhold  was  the  first  to 
become  conscious;  and  scepticism,  as  in  Scbitlze's  Ane- 
sidenius,  and  dogmatism,  in  the  writings  of  Etierhard 
and  others,  raised  their  feeble  opposition  to  the  now 
triumphant  criticism.  J.  Q.  Fichte  believed  that  he  had 
found  Chat  absolute  point  of  unity  which  the  criticism 
of  Kant  had  indicated,  in  the  fact  of  consciousness. 
Fichte,  travelling  on  the  path  which  Kant  had  pointed 
out,  changed  the  half-idealism  of  Kant  into  a  complete 
idealism,  wlule  he  declared  the  “Ego”  to  be,  not  only  the 
bearer  and  source  of  knowle<ige,  hut  also  the  only  real¬ 
ity,  the  representation  and  act  of  which  is  the  world. 
In  the  Ego,  knowing  ami  being  were  identical;  it  wnis 
at  once  the  principle  of  existence,  and  knowledge  aud 
nature  appeared  only  as  the  reflex  of  its  al'solute  ac¬ 
tivity.  Witii  this  idealism  began  a  kind  of  revolution¬ 
ary  excitement  among  the  philosophic  minds  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  quiet  and 
sober  spirit  of  Kant  System  followed  system,  philo¬ 
sophic  literature  beciirae  overwhelming,  and  the  public 
excitement  was  general  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
meteors  which  made  their  appearance  in  tlie  philosophic 
heavens  of  Germany,  for  the  most  part  disappeared  ns 
suddenly  as  they  had  blazed  forth.  Schelling  was  tiie 
first  to  exert  a  more  general  influence,  and  changed  the 
idealism  of  Ficlite,  under  the  influence  of  Spinoza  (who 
had  been  again  brought  into  notice  by  Jacoiu),  into  the 
so-called  philosophy  of  identity.  This  system  set  out 
originally  with  the  assertion  tliat,  as  Fichte  has  deduced 
nature  from  the  Ego,  so,  by  reversing  the  process,  the 
Ego  may  be  deduced  from  nature;  that  both  forms  of 
philosophy  find  their  basis  in  the  absolute,  as  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  all  opposites,  —  the  ideal  and  real,  subject  and 
object,  spirit  and  matter.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  as¬ 
sertion,  Schelling  assigned  intellectual  intuition  as  alone 
corresponding  to  the  absolute;  yea,  as  representing, and 
identical  with,  the  absolute  itsedf.  The  organ  of  this 
intuition  was  called  reason  and,  ns  such,  was  opposed 
to  the  reflection  of  the  understanding,  wliich  was  held 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  absolute  iden¬ 
tity,  The  relation  of  the  actual  phenomenal  world  to 
the  absolute  was  held  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  latter 
represents  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  appearanco.s,  steps 
out  of  “  indifference”  into  difference,  manifests  it.self  in 
the  latter,  kc.  Ue  sought  to  demonstrate  this  identity 


in  non-identitv,  and  non-identity  in  identity, — especially 
wiih  regard  to  natural  pliilotsc.phy  in  Apeciul  cases,  in 
which  Gie  highest  merit  to  wliicli  he  and  his  folluuers 
are  entitled  is  the  having  opposed  the  empiricism  of 
mere  observation  aud  computation  in  natural  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  contril'Uted  to  the  awakened  interest 
in  the  natural  sciences.  For  in  contemning  experience 
and  reflection,  occasion  was  also  aflorded  to  a  fanciful 
mode  of  speculation,  which  frequently  had  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  in  common  willi  science  than  the  name,  and  on 
this  account  iiiiiny  dark  opinions  in  the  regions  of  poetry, 
religion,  and  social  life  ciinie  to  unite  themselves  with 
the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  which  often  led  to  the 
most  strange  aberrations  into  romanticism,  mysticism, 
and  a  tendency  to  Catholicism.  In  the  directum  indi¬ 
cated  by  Fichte  aud  Schelling,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
also  asserted  itself,  and  attempted  to  develop  in  regular 
succession  the  contents  of  the  intellectual  intuition  l>y 
the  dialectic  method.  He  indeed  threw  off  the  lawless 
play  of  fanciful  combinations;  but  he  sought  for  the 
expression  of  speculative  thought,  not  in  those  laws  of 
the  connection  of  thought  whicJi  have  been  recognized 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  in  a  dialectic,  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  tiie  analysis  of  all  the  established 
principles  of  thought,  and  whose  process  consists  there¬ 
in  that  evei-y  conception  generates  out  of  itself  it.><  op- 
piisite,  and  uniting  this  with  itself,  inwardly  enriches 
itself,  and  in  tliis  way  proceeds  to  still  higher  stages. 
This  method  preteiuled  to  be  iilentical  with  the  thing 
itself;  Hegel,  with  enduring  perseverance,  sought  to 
carry  out  through  the  whole  field  of  philosophic  inquiry, 
and  divided  his  system  into  the  three  provinces  of  logic, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
While  the  systems  above  mentioned  form  a  tolerably 
straight  line  of  progress,  there  arose  certain  other  sy.s- 
tems,as  thatof  J.  F.  ilerbart,  in  opposition  to  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  Fichte,  and  wliich  took  a  direction  quite  contrary 
to  the  philosopliy  of  the  lime.  Uerbart,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel  are  the  only  thinkers  that  can  claim  to  have  ex¬ 
erted  any  general  influence  since  the  time  of  Kant. 
Among  tiie  numerous  other  thinkers  of  this  time,  who 
were  cliietly  occupied  in  defending  or  remodelling  the 
older  systems,  we  may  nienlion  Knig,  Fries,  ami  others, 
who  were  employed  in  the  development  of  the  Kaiitean 
system:  Slelleiis,  Oken,  Schubert.  F.  von  B;iader,  and 
Esebenmayer,  who  were  employed  chiefi}'  in  physical 
researches;  those  who  attempted  to  exhibit  systemati¬ 
cally' the  philosojiliy  of  Jacobi ;  tlio  different  attemjits 
to  bring  back  philosophy  t»)  an  empirical  psycli<»logy ; 
the  peculiar  speculative  attempts  of  Sfchleiermacher,  J. 
J.  Wagner,  Krause,  Weis.se,  the  younger  Fichte,  Bratiiss, 
E-  Keinhuld,  A.  Treiideleiilmrg,  II.  Ritter,  A.  GUather, 
and  others:  the  different  tendencies  within  the  Hegelian 
school;  aud,  finally,  the  relation  which  Schelling  lat¬ 
terly  took  up  to  his  own  earlier  teaching,  as  well  as  to 
that  which  had  been  developed  out  of  them.  In  the 
same  proportion  in  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
science  of  jihilosophy  has  been  prosecuted  in  Germany, 
has  also  its  history  been  studied;  and  indeed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  the  first  who  souglit  to  comprehend  and 
represent  the  history  of  philosnphy  as  a  whole,  aud  to 
throw  light  upon  the  more  iiiipurlant  parts  of  it  by  val¬ 
uable  special  treatises.  Tlio  rapid  change  in  the  philo¬ 
sophic  systems,  and  tlio  extravagiinces  wliich  character¬ 
ized  some  of  tliem,  liave  ollen  been  much  blamed  and 
made  spurt  of,  and  it  seems,  as  a  coneequenco  of  that, 
that  tlu-re  has  been  for  some  time  a  lull  in  the  interest 
tak*-n  in  speculation,  and  a  sort  of  sceptical  aversion  to 
all  proper  philosophic  inquiry  has  taken  the  pluceof  the 
former  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  infiueiice  of  philosophy  in 
elevating  and  Ktreiigtheiiing  the  scientific  spirit  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  greiit  and  beneficial;  and  there  isulniost 
no  region  of  inquiry  in  which  a  deeper  and  more  thor¬ 
ough  mode  of  treatment  is  manifest  as  the  fruits  of  this 
philosophic  spirit. 

Oer'iiiRii  Silver^  n.  A  useful  silver-like  alloy  com- 
po.sed  ol  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc.  Dififereiit  proportions 
are  given,  vine  of  the  best  is  copper  51,  zinc  30  0.  nickel 
18*4.  It  resembles  the  tatenag  of  the  Chinese,  and  is 
used  for  talde-urticles  and  in  electro-plating. 

Oer'inaii  Sctllemeut,  in  W.  Virginia^  a  post-oflQce 
of  Breston  co. 

€irer'mans%'ille,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lehigh 
county. 

Oer'manfown,in  N.  Caro/tna,  a  post-village  of  Stokes 
CO.,  abt.  110  III.  W.N.W.  of  Kaleigh. 

Oeriiiaiitoivii.  in  JUinms,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

C4oriiiaiitowii«  in  Jndiana,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
CO.,  ubt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  j>ost- village  of  Wayne  co.,abt.  50  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Oerniantowii,  in  Kentucky,  x\  post-village  of  Bracken 
CO.,  abt.  70  rii.  N.E.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  abt.  600. 

German  town,  in  Maryland,  a  P.O.of  Montgomery  co. 

Gorinantown,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

Germantown,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Hyde  co., 
on  Pamlico  Sound,  abt.  135  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Geriiiaiitow'ii,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  ColunP'ia  co. ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,500. 

Germantow  n,  in  Ohio,\i  post-village  of  Montgomeny 
CO.,  abt.  45  ni.  N.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  16  in.  N.N.E.  of  Ma¬ 
rietta. 

Geriiiantow'ii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vilkige  of  Fayette 
CO.,  abt.  195  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  beautiful  suburban  village,  since  1854  included  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  6  in.  N.W.  of 
the  State  House.  Here,  Oct.  4, 1777,  a  battle  took  place 
between  the  armies  under  Washington,  and  the  Fhiglish 
under  Howe.  After  several  hours  of  severe  struggle  the 
Americans  were  defeated,  the  loss  being  about  equal  on 
both  sides. 
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I  Ger'iiiaiitow'ii,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 

,  CO.,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Memphis  ;  poj).  abt.  450. 

Gormaiitowii.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Bath  co.,  abt. 
hall  a  mile  irom  the  Warm  Springs. 

— A  village  of  Fauquier  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Gc^rmtiiitown.  in  Hucorinn,  a  post-village  and  town- 
bhi])  of  Juneau  co.;  pop-  of  luwiibldp  abt.  1,100. 

— A  town.sbip  of  W  asiiiijgtoii  co. ;  pop.  ubt.  2,344. 

Ger'iiiaii  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  putt-village  of 
Morns  CO.,  abt  17  m.  W  .  of  Mo^ri^t^)Wll. 

Ger'iiiaii  ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-ofiice  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ger'iiiailV illr,  in  N'.  Carolina,  u  viM'^ge  of  Edgefield 
dibt.,  abt.  30  111.  W  .  of  Columbia. 

Ger'iiiaiiy.  [Ger.  Dvutschland,  or  Tevtschland ;  Fr. 
Allrmagnr ;  It.  Cennania,  iilavonia.'\  The  word  G.  is 
as  unceitain  in  its  derivation,  us  it  is  often  vague  and 
indefinite  in  its  application.  The  Germans  call  them¬ 
selves  Deutsche,  or  j'eutsche,  and  their  country  Deutsche 
land.  The  first  syllable  of  this  a' IT'*  is  derived  by 
those  who  use  this  orthography  from  the  verb  deuten, 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain;  so  that  Deutsche 
means  the  people  who  were  intelligible  to  one  another, 
in  contradistinction  to  M'stlsche  (Welsh),  or  Ccdtic  na¬ 
tions,  whose  language  they  did  not  underhtaiid.  Those 
who  write  Teuischland  derive  the  name  of  the  country 
from  the  god  Tuisco  or  Trt/f,mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Tlie 
Latin  denomination  of  the  ..c.intry,  which  English- 
speaking  people  have  adopted,  :3  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Roman  manner  of  pronouncing  the  word 
wehrmann,  which  signifies  soldier — the  character  in 
which  the  Oeriiiaiis  were  mostly  known  to  the  Romans. 
Tlio  extent  of  country  coinpri.sed  under  the  term  Ger¬ 
many  has  varied  in  every  century  since  it  first  became 
known  to  the  Koinans.  At  tlie  present  time  6’.  com¬ 
prises  the  chief  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  id 
bounded  N.  by  Deiiiiiark  and  the  Baltic ;  F).  by  Prussian 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary;  S.  by  Italy  ami  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  and  W.  by  France,  Belgium,  tlie  Netherlands,  and 
the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean. — Pol.  Div.  The  ancient 
Germanic  empire,  dissidved  in  1806,  and  reconstituted 
as  a  confederacy  of  39  states  (see  below)  in  1815,  lias 
verged  again  towards  unity  in  consequence  of  the  war 
between  Austria  aud  Prussia  in  18t6,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  former  fnmi  the  Confederation, 
leaving  Prussia  as  the  ruling  power  in  Germany.  Pend¬ 
ing  their  final  union  under  one  govt.,  the  old  states  of 
the  Confeiieration  (excluding  Austria)  were  ranged,  pro 
visimmlly,  under  two  groups,  jw  North  Germany,  and 
South  Germany.  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  22  states, 
was  under  the  absolute  and  entire  leadership  of  Prussia, 
while  S.  Germany,  numl>ering  5  states,  formed  a  loosely 
connected  group  under  tlie  ascendency  of  Bavaria.  Tlie 
two  divisiiuis  were  bound  together,  to  some  extent,  by 
treaties  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  principal 
statesof S. Germany,— Bavaria, Wiirtemberg. and  Baden. 
By  these  treaties  the  contracting  powers  mutually 
guarantied  the  integrity  of  their  respective  territories; 
and  it  was  further  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war,  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the  siqireiiie  command  of 
the  joint  armies.  After  the  close  of  tlie  Fraiieo-Ger- 
niaii  campaign  of  1870,  the  N.  German  Conf-  doration 
was  dissolved  as  a  political  organization,  and  the  states 
which  conipose<l  it,  together  witli  the  S.  German  jiow- 
ers,  aggregated  into  an  autonomy —  “‘at  of  an  enlarged 
reinstation  of  the  oM  German  Empire.  The  territory 
of  the  German  nationality,  prior  to  the  formntioii  oV 
the  new  German  Empire,  was  subdivided  os  follows: 


Stattt. 

Area. 

En.e.m 

Pop. 

)8A9. 

Capital. 

Pop. 

1869. 

N.  GBB.  CoNrEDEUA  N. 
Kingoom  uf  Pkcssia, 
(iDciuding  Hanover, 
Schles wig- Hoi  stein- 
Lauenburg.  Hesse- 
Casiel,  Hessc-IIou- 
burg,  Nassau,  and 
Frank  f  o  rt-ou-tbe- 
Main.) 

137.066 

*24.478,210 

Berlin, 

*702,437 

Saxunv, 

6,777 

2.420,795 

Dresden, 

*156,024 

Mecklenburg-S  o  b  we  • 
rin. 

4.834 

*559.212 

Schwerin, 

*25.058 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

997 

*97.976 

Neu  Streliti, 

•8.301 

Oldenburg, 

2,417 

*246.906 

Oldenburg, 

*14.228 

Saze-Weimar, 

Saze-.'Vltcuburg, 

1,421 

283,044 

Weimar, 

*14,794 

509 

141,426 

Alteuburg, 

*18.482 

Sazo-^felningcn. 

933 

180,335 

Meiuittgen, 

*8,219 

Saxe-Cobiirg-Gotha, 

816 

1C8.735 

Gotha, 

•19.071 

Brunswick, 

1.526 

*271,81* 

«wick, 

*50,502 

Anhalt, 

IValdeck, 

669 

*197.041 

Dessad, 

*16.904 

466 

56,807 

Arolsen, 

*1.978 

Lippc-Detmold, 

445 

111.352 

Dctniold, 

*6,209 

Schaumburg-Lippe, 

212 

31,186 

Uuukeburg. 

•4,214 

Schwarzburg-R  u  d  o  1- 
stadt, 

340 

75  116 

Rudoistadt. 

6,953 

Sc  b  w  a  r  zb  u  rg-Son- 
dershausen, 

318 

67,553 

Sondersbau- 

sen. 

6.275 

Kouss-Scbiciz, 

297 

43,889 

Scbleiz, 

5.092 

Reuss-Greiz, 
Uesse-Darmstadt, 
(prov.  Upper  Hesse,) 

US 

88,097 

Grtiz, 

*10.644 

1,570 

•257,973 

Giessen, 

*10.131 

Hamburg, 

148 

303,196 

Hamburg, 

224  974 

LJbeck, 

127 

>4,836 

L; icek, 

36.998 

Bremen, 

106 

*109.572 

Bremen, 

*74,945 

Total  for  N.  Ger. 
South  Gkkmaj^y. 
Bavaria, 

163,342 

29,617 

30,235,568 

*4,830  778 

Manich, 

170  688 

Wurtemberg, 

7.840 

1.77S.39C 

.Siuiigart, 

75.781 

Baden. 

5,904 

•1,433.525 

Carlsruhe, 

32,004 

Hesse- Darmstadt,  (ex- 
clud'g  Upper  Hesse), 

1,670' 

564.971 

Darmstadt. 

$1,389 

Lichtenstein, 

64 

8,320 

Lichtenstein, 

3,337 

Grand  total 

208,437 

38,851  658 

The  duchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  (q.  V.)  belonged  to  the  Germanic  Confederation 
prior  to  its  dissolution  in  1866;  they  now  belong  partly 
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Scale,  43  miles  to  an  inch,  one  sqiiare  inch  comprising  2'2  times 
the  area  represented  by  one  square  imdi  of  Alap  of  England. 

Germany  (German,  Deahchlcnd ;  P'rench,  A/lenin/jne ;  ancient  Ger¬ 
mania)  comprises  twenty-six  status  or  sovereignties' and  the  imperial 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  acquired  from  France  by  conquest,  1871, 
which  are  now  unified  as  the  German  Empire,  having  Eerlin  as  the 
imperial  capital,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  AVilliani  III.,  Emperor.  It 


ranks  next  to  Eussia  in  population  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
is  exceeded  in  area  only  by  Eussia,  Austria,  and  ISweden  and  ^Norway. 
It  extends  through  8^°  of  north  latitude,  corresponding  with  that  of 
New'foundland  and  Labrador,  and  with  the  Amour  Eiver.  Length 
from  north  to  south  (Kunigsau  to  S.  Eavaria),  568  miles ;  from  east  to 
west,  735  miles.  Area,  210,211  square  miles,  Populatit)n  (1867) 
40,120,101. 


TABLE  OF  STATES  COMPREHENDED  IN  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


Area  in 
sq.  ui. 

Kingdom  of  Pru.ssia  (/’rtfws.sen),  135,778 

„  of  Bavaria  ( Rayera),  29,411 

„  of  Wurteniberg,  7,530 

„  of  Saxony  {Sachsen),  5,779 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baiieu,  5,910 

„  of  Meckleiihurg- 

Schwerin,  6,189 

„  of  Hessen,  2,977 

„  of  Oldenburg,  2,470 

•  „  of  Saxe-Weiniar,  1,403 

;,  of  Mecklenb.-Strelitz,  908 

Duchy  of  Brunswick  (Braun- 

schioeig),  1,425 


Pep. 

18B7. 

24,043,902 
4,824,421  F  d 
1,778,479  E  d 
2,423,586  G  c 
1,434,970  E  d 

560,618  F  b 
823,138  E  d 
315.622  E  b 
283,044  F  c 
98,770  G  b 

302,792  F  b 


Area  in 

Pop. 

sq.  ni. 

1867. 

Duchy  of  Anhalt, 

1,026 

197,041  G  c 

*  ,,  of  Sa.xe-Meiningen, 

914 

180,3:35  F  c 

*  ,,  of  Sa.xe-Cohurg-Gotha, 

764 

168,735  F  c 

*■  ,,  of  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 

510 

141,426  G  c 

438 

111,3.52  E  c 

,,  of  Rcuss  (younger  line),  320 

,,  ofSchw.arzb.-Kudolstadt,  371 

88,007  F  c 
75,074  F  c 

,,  of  Schwarzh.-Sonders- 

hausen. 

328 

67,454  F  c 

„  of  Waldeok, 

432 

56. 809  E  c 

„  of  Reu.ss  (elder  line). 

144 

43,889  F  c 

„  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 

or 

Lippe  BUckeburg, 

172 

31,186  E  h 

Principality  of  Liechtenstein, 

Free  City  of  Hamburg, 

„  of  Bremen, 

„  of  Lubeck, 

t  Imperial  Prov,  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
( Das  Rek.h stand Elsass- 
Lothringen), 


Area  in 

Pop. 

sq.  III. 

I8G7. 

a3 

8,320  E 

0 

155 

30.5,196  F 

b 

74 

109,572  E 

b 

107 

48,538  F 

h 

5,583 

1,597,765  D 

d 

Total  of  German  Empire,  210,211  40,120,101 


*  Situated  in  Thuringia  (Thiirinyen),  an  ancient  mavgraviate  of 
Genmnntj. 

t  Acquired  from  France  1871. 


Ihe  Kingdom  of  Prussia  {Konigrcich  roti  Frenssen)  is  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  takes  the  seventh  rank  according  to  area  and  population.  Its 
area  is  2’31  times  greater  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  density  of  the  population  varies  from  323  per  square  mile  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  to  118  in 
Pomeriiiiia.  Average  density,  177  per  square  mile. — The  following  Table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  difl'erent  Governments  and  Provinces. 


Governments,  Provinces,  &c. 

Area  in 
S({.  UK 

Pop. 

1807. 

Kdnigsberg  gov. 

8,816 

1,063,340 

Gumbinnin  gov. 

. 

6,309 

744,778 

Dantzig  gov. 

•  • 

3,178 

515,222 

Marienwerder  gov. 

• 

6,769 

767,620 

Prov.  of  Prussia, 

• 

25,072 

3,090,960 

Po.sen  gov. 

•  • 

6,757 

986,443 

Bromberg  gov. 

•  • 

• 

4,419 

550,895 

Posen  prov. 

•  » 

• 

11,176 

1,537,338 

Berlin  gov. 

•  • 

22 

702,437 

Potsdam  gov. 

7,969 

997,221 

Frankfurt  gov. 

• 

7,408 

1,020,157 

Brandenburg  prov. 

. 

15,399 

2.719,815 

Stettin  gov. 

5,009 

675,596 

Coslin  gov. 

5,420 

554,464 

Stralsund  gov. 

• 

1,791 

215.575 

Pomerania  (Pommem)  prov. 

• 

12,220 

1,445,635 

Breslau  gov. 

5,208 

1.364,632 

Oppeln  gov. 

* 

6,101 

1,2  H, 320 

Liegiiitz  gov. 

• 

• 

5,251 

979,800 

Silesia  (SMesien)  prov. 

, 

15,560 

3,585,7.52 

Governments,  Provinces,  Ac. 

Magdeburg  gov. 

Merseburg  gov.  . 

Erfurt  gov. 

Ai'ea  in 
rq.  m. 

.  4,438 
.  3,937 
.  1,362 

Pop. 

1867. 

832,141 

864,853 

370,072 

Saxony  (Sachsen)  prov. 

.  9,737 

2,067,066 

Miinster  gov. 

Minden  gov. 

Arnsberg  gov. 

.  2,799 
.  2,(128 
.  2,972 

439,213 

477,152 

791,361 

iVestphalia  ( Westfalen)  prov. 

.  7,799 

1,707,726 

Cologne  (Koln)  gov. 

Dii.sseldorf  gov.  . 

Coblenz  gov. 

Treves  (Trier)  gov. 

Ai.x-la-Chapelle  (Aachen)  gov.  . 

.  1,.534 
.  2,110 
.  2,391 

.  2,771 
.  1,603 

596.493 
1,24.3, 902 
.5.55.882 
578.S89 
480,192 

Rhenish  prov.  (Rheinland), 

.  10,409 

3,4.55,3,58 

Hohenzollern  territory, 

Jade  territory, 

440 

5 

64,6:32 

1,748 

Duchy  of  Lauenburg, 

452 

49,978 

Total  of  Prussian  territory  previous 
to  the  war  of  1866, 

108,269  19,726,008 

Governments,  Provinces,  be. 

Hanover  (Carlenberg)  gov. 

Hildesheim  gov. 

Luneburg  gov. 

Stade  (Bremen)  gov. 

Aurioh  gov. 

Osnabriick  (Bentbeim)  gov. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

2,240 

1,989 

4,487 

2,5.59 

1,158 

2,417 

Pop. 

1867. 

385.9.57 

410,210 

381,712 

301,407 

193,876 

264,47.5 

Prov.  of  Hanover,  lately  kingdom. 

14,8.50 

1,9.37,637 

Holstein,  .  .  .  , 

Schleswig, 

3,274 

3,365 

577,491 

404,227 

Schleswig-Holstein,  prov. 

6.639 

981,718 

Cas.sel  gov.  (Late  Kur  He.ssen),  . 
Wiesbaden  gov.  (Late  Duchy  of  Nassau) 

3.915 

2,105 

770,.569 

609,742 

llessen-Xassau  prov. 

6,020 

1,380,311 

Total  of  the  acquired  States  (1866), 
Military  abroad. 

27,509 

4,299.666 

18,2*28 

Total  of  Prussia, 

135,778 

24,043,902 

Protestants,  15,472,496  ;  Roman  Catholics,  7,803,346; 
Jews,  314,797. 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria  {Konigrcich  von  Bayern; 
French,  Baviere).  The  second  State  in  Germany 
according  to  area  and  population.  Area  is  about 
half  that  of  England  and  \Vales. 


to - 

Circles  (Kreise). 

Area  in 
aq.  m. 

Pop. 

1867. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  (Pfalz), 

.  2,293 

626,066 

Middle  Franconia  (Milt el  Frauken), 

.  2,937 

579,688 

Upper  Franconia  (<)bcr  Franken) 

Lower  Franconia  (Unter  Franken), 

.  2,640 

535,060 

and  Aschaft'enburg. 

.  3,423 

.584,972 

Swabia  (Schicaben)  and  Neuburg, 

.  3,694 

585,160 

Aower  Bavaria,  . 

.  6,619 

594,51 1 

Upper  Palatinate  and  Regensburg, 

.  3,706 

491,295 

Upper  Bavaria,  . 

.  6,619 

827,669 

Total 

.  29,441 

4,824,421 

Grand  Ducht  of  Baden  (German,  Grossherzogthum 
Badtii).  Area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Yorkshire. 


Circles. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

1867. 

Mannheim, 

,  178 

94,185 

Oarlsruhe, 

592 

226,028 

Heidelberg, 

,  , 

.  375 

129,631 

Baden, 

405 

123,915 

Lbrrach, 

372 

90,986 

Offenburg. 

617 

148,093 

Kreiburg, 

847 

193,971 

Mosbach, 

839 

154,301 

Waldshut, 

479 

81,021 

Con.stance. 

793 

126,916 

ViJlingen, 

• 

413 

65,923 

Total, 

.  6,910 

1,434,970 

Protestants,  478,089;  Roman 


254 ;  .lews,  25,694. 


itholics,  931,007 ;  Greeks, 


Kingdom  of  AVurtemberg.  A  little  greater  than 
the  area  of  Wales. 


Circles  {Kreise). 

Area  in 
sq  m. 

Pop. 

1807. 

Neckar,  .... 

.  1,284 

523,994 

Black  Forest  (Schwarzivaid), 

.  1.843 

444,967 

Danube  (Douaa), 

.  2.417 

427,280 

Jaxt,  .... 

.  1,986 

382,238 

Total, 

.  7,530 

1,778,479 

Protestants,  1,223,216;  Roman  Catholics,  543,601;  Jews, 
11,662. 


Kingdom  of  Belgium  {Boyaiime  de  Belgique; 
German,  Belgien).  Area  more  than  one-fifth,  and 
the  population  more  than  one-fourth,  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  Average  density  of  poji.,  425'7 
per  square  mile. 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  1 
1868.  1 

East  Flanders,  .  ,  , 

.  1,157 

821,1781 

South  Brabant,  . 

.  1,267 

849,858  i 

Hainault, 

.  1,436 

872,8381 

West  Flanders, 

.  1,248 

654,1451 

Liege,  .... 

.  1,116 

576,426 

Antwerp  (Anvers), 

.  1,093 

478,8101 

Namur,  .... 

.  1,413 

308,321 : 

Limburg, 

931 

197,137! 

Luxembourg, 

.  1,705 

203,031' 

Total, 

'  The  mass  of  tlie  population 
te.stant.s  are  estimated  at  10,000 


.  11,366  4,961,644 

s  Roman  Catholic.  Pro- 
Jews,  2,000. 


Holland,  or  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
(Dutch,  Het  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden;  Ger. 
man,  Niederlande;  French,  Pays  Bas,  or  Neer- 
lande).  Area  more  than  one-fourth,  and  the  popii- 
lation  more  than  one-fifth,  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  avernge  density^  of 
square  mile. 


pop., 

328  per 

Area  in 

Pop.  i 

sq.  111. 

1869.  i 

1,176 

703,2131 

966 

590,454  1 

531 

176,2.34  1 

854 

227,461  1 

642 

179,435 

907 

232,273 

1,267 

300,863  I 

1,972 

437,819 1 

1,985 

436,798 1 

1,308 

259,263 

1,029 

108,257 1 

Provinces. 


South  Holland, 

North  Holland, 

Utrecht, 

Limburg, 

Zeeland, 

Groningen, 

Friesland, 

Giielderland, 

North  Brabant, 

Oheryssel, 

Drenthe, 


Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  (1867), 
Total, 


12,637  3,652,070! 
990  199,958 


13,627  3,852,028 


COLONIES. 

Ea.st  Indie.s,  .  .  .  614,965  22,247,000 

West  Indies,  .  .  .  60.170  85,805 

Coast  of  Guinea,  ,  .  10,631  120,000 


685,766  22,452,805 

According  to  religion  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  is 
divided  (1859)— Protestants,  2,(106,926;  Roman  Catholics, 
1,234,486;  Greeks,  32:  Jews,  63,890;  Religion  unknown 
3,794. 


MAP  OF  GEllMANY,  HOLLAND,  AND  BELGIUM. 


DISTRICTS,  ETC. 


Algr.r.,  Bav.nria  F 

Aitiiiark,  Saxony  F 

Arenbei'g-Mepiien  (Auricli),  Hanover  I) 

Barnini,  Brandcnlnn-g  G 

Beiitlicim  (Osnabvuck),  Hanover  D 

Bremen  (Stacie),  Hanover  E 

Carlenberg  (Hanover) 


Hanover  E  b  i  Havellaud, 


Clansthal  Mining  District, 
Comlroz, 

Cnjavion, 

Fliiniing,  Der, 

P'riesland,  East, 

Giittingen, 


Hanover  F  b 
Belgium  C  c 
i’oseii  K  b 
Brandenburg  G  c 
Hanover  D  b 
Hanover  E  c 
Brandenburg  G  b 


Hova, 

Laiisitr,  Niedor  (lower), 
l.ausits,  Ober  (upper), 
Littanon, 

Masnren. 

Mittelniarlc, 

Pomeiellen, 


Hanover  E  b 
Brandenburg  H  c 
K.  of  Saxony  H  c 
E.  Prussia  M  a 
E.  Prussia  L  b 
Bi'andenbnrg  G  b 
W.  Prussia  I  b 


TOWNS,  ETC. 


Aachen  (Aix-la-C'hapelle),  68,178 

Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 
Aalen,  Wuiteinberg  F  d 

Adelnau,  Posen  I  c 

A<lorf,  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  o 

Aix-la-Chapelle  {Audicn),  Rhen.  Prov.  D  c 
Alkniaar,  11,308  Holland  C  b 

Alleiidorf,  Hessen-Nassau  E  c 

Allenstein,  E.  Prussia  t  b 

Almelo,  Holland  D  b 

Alost  (Ger. /I ctfsf),  19,177  Belgium  B  c 
Alsfehl, 


Alt  Breisach, 

Altena,  t5,l.o4 
Altenimrg,  18,482 
Altenhunilen, 
Altenkirclieu, 
Althagen, 

Altkirch, 

Altona,  67,350 
Alzey,  5,271 
Amberg,  12,312 
Amersfooit,  13,248 
Animergau,  Ober, 
Amsterdam,  274,931 
Anclam,  11,504 
Andenne, 
Angerburg, 
Angermunde,  6.466 


Hessen  E  c 
Baden  D  d 
Westphalia  D  c 
Saxe  Altenburg  G  c 
Westphalia  E  c 
Rhine  Prov.  D  c 
Mecklenbui'g  G  a 
Alsace  D  e 


Holstein  E  I) 
Hessen  E  d 
Bavaria  F  d 
Holland  C  b 
Bavaria  F  e 
Holland  C  b 
Pomerania  G  b 
Belgium  C  c 
E.  Prussia  L  a 
Brandenburg  G  b 


Annaberg,  11,272  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  c 
Ans1>ach,  13,018  Bavaria  F  d 


Antwerp  (Fr.  Anvers, 

Ger.  Ant- 

werpen),  123,571 

Bclgium  C 

c 

Apenrade,  5,537 

Schleswig  E 

a 

Apolda,  8,731 

Saxe  Weim.ar  F 

c 

Arlon,  5,647 

Belgium  C 

d 

Ameburg, 

Prov.  Saxony  F 

b 

Arnhem,  32,479 

Holland  C 

b 

Arnsberg, 

Westph.alia  E 

c 

Arnstailt,  7,259 

Seliwarzliurg  F 

c 

Arnswalile,  6.523 

Bmiidenburg  H 

b 

Arolsen,  1,978  ' 

Caji.  of  Waldeck  E 

c 

A.sehall'enbuig,  10,288 

Bavaria  E 

<1 

Asohersleben.  15.963 

Prov.  Sa.xony  F 

c 

As>.cn, 

Holland  D 

b 

Ath, 

Belgium  B 

c 

Augsburg,  50,067 

Bavaria  F 

d 

Auricli, 

Hanover  D 

b 

Axel, 

Holland  B 

c 

Bad-Em.s, 

IIes.sen-N,a.ss.au  D 

c 

B.aden,  or  Baden  B.aden,  8,856  Baden  E 

d 

Balm, 

Pomerania  H 

b 

Baldenburg, 

W.  Pru.ssia  I 

b 

Bamberg,  25,972 

Bav.aria  F 

d 

Barmen,  64,945 

Rhenish  Prov.  D 

c 

Barouville 

Ger.  Lorraine  D 

d 

Barr, 

Ahsace  D 

d 

Barteiistein,  5,110 

E.  Prussia  L 

a 

Bastogne, 

Belgium  C 

d 

Bautzen,  12,591  Kingdom  of  Saxony  H 

c 

Baireiith,  19,464 

Bavaria  F 

d 

Bebra, 

He.s.sen-Na.s.sau  E 

c 

Belgaril,  5,628 

Pomer.ania  H 

b 

Benfelden, 

Alsace  D 

d 

Bergen, 

Riigen  I.  G 

a 

Bergen  op  Zoom, 

Holland  C 

c 

Bergz.abern, 

Palatinate  D 

d 

Berleburg, 

We.stiih.alia  E 

c 

Berlin,  702,437 

Cap.  of  Prussia  G 

b 

Bernau,  5,111 

Brandenburg  G 

b 

Bernau, 

Bavaria  G 

e 

Bernburg,  12,.S98 

Anhalt  F 

c 

Benin, 

Silesia  K 

c 

Betzdorf, 

Rhine  Prov.  D 

c 

Beutheu,  14,529 

.Silesia  K 

c 

Bevenseu, 

Hanover  F 

b 

Beveren, 

Belgium  C 

c 

Biberach,  6,500 

WUrtemberg  E 

d 

Biedenkopf, 

He.ssen-N.a.s.s.au  E 

c 

Bielefeld,  18,701 

We.stphalia  E 

b 

Binche, 

Belgium  C 

c 

Bingen,  5,644 

He.ssen  D 

d 

Birkenfeld, 

Oldenburg  D 

d 

Birnbaum, 

Posen  H 

b 

Bisehweiler, 

Alsace  D 

d 

Bismark, 

Prov.  Saxony  F 

b 

Bitburg, 

Rhenish  Prov.  D 

d 

Bitsch, 

Ger.  Lorraine  D 

d 

Bitterfeld, 

Prov.  Saxony  G 

c 

Blankenberghe, 

Belgium  B 

c 

Blanken.see, 

Holstein  E 

b 

Blaubeurcn, 

WUrtemberg  E 

d 

Blenheim, 

Bavaria  F 

d 

Blokzyl, 

Holland  C 

b 

Biilliiigell, 

WUrtemberg  E 

d 

Bochum,  15,000 

Westiihalia  D 

c 

B( » 1  s- k*  -  [)  uc  ( S UcHoqtnhosch , 

or  S' Bosch),  25,273 

Holhand  C 

c 

Boiuniel, 

Holland  C 

c 

Bomst, 

Posen  H 

b 

Bonn, 

Rhenish  Prov.  D 

c 

Holland  D  b 
Holstein  F  a 
Cassel  E  c 
Westphalia  D  c 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  e 
Brunswick  F’  1) 
Cer.  Lorraine  D  d 
E.  Prussia  L  b 
Baden  E  d 
Wiirtendierg  E  d 
Posen  H  b 
Belgium  C  c 
Brandenburg  G  b 
Mecklenl)urg  G  b 
Hes.sen-Nassau  I)  c 
E.  Prussia  K  a 
Holla?id  (1  c 
Baden  D  d 
Alsace  D  d 
E  b 

Bremen  E  b 
Hanover  E  b 
Silesia  I  c 
Silesia  I  c 
Holland  C  c 
Posen  K  b 
Holland  B  c 
Baden  E  d 


Bot'cuIo, 

Bordesholm, 

Borken, 

Borken, 

Borsdorf, 

Borsum, 

Bouzonville, 

Bowen, 

Boxberg, 

Brackenheim, 

Braetz, 

Braino  le  Comte, 

Bramlenburg,  25,516 
Brandenburg,  Neu, 

Biunbaeli, 

Braunsl)erg,  10,681 
Breda.  15,210 
Breisach,  Alt, 

Breisach,  Neu, 

Bremen,  Free  City,  74,945 
Bremer  Hafen,  7,435 
Bremervorde, 

Breslau,  171,926 
Brieg,  14,273 
Brielle, 

Brombeig,  26,662 
Brouwei'shaven, 

Bnichsal,  8,980 
Bruges  (Ger.  lirilg^e),  47,205  Belgium  B  c 
Briihl,  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Brunsbiittel,  Holstein  E  b 

Brunshausen,  Hanover  E  b 

Brunswick  ( liravmschweirj) 

50,502  Brunswick  F  b 

Brussels  (Fr.  Bruxelles;  Flemi.sh, 

Jlr'iissel),  cap.  of  Belgium,  169,249  C  c 
Brussow  Brandenburg  H  b 

Bublitz,  Pomerania  T  b 

BiicIkiu,  B.'iueiibiirg  F  b 

Biickeburg.  4.247  SchaiinOuirg  l,i])pe  E  b 

Buckow,  7,248  Biandenbii  rg  H  b 

Bnk,  Posen  1  b 

Bunzlau,  8,297  Silesia  H  c 

Burg,  Holstein  F  a 

Burg.  15.251  Prov.  Saxony  F  b 

Ibirghansen,  Bavaria  G  d 

Bnrgsteinfni't,  We.stjdialia  I)  b 

Burtscheid,  8,133  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

BUsum,  Holstein  E  a 

Biitow,  Poineiania  f  a 

Buttstiidt,  Saxe  Weimar  F  c 

Bntzbach,  lle.ssen  E  c 

Biitzow,  Mecklenburg  F  b 

Call,  Rlienish  Prov.  D  c 

Callies,  Pomerania  11  b 

Calvorde,  Brunswick  F  b 

C.ammin,  Pomeiania  II  b 

Cannst.adt,  8,087  Wnrteinberg  E  d 

Cappeln,  Westiihalia  1)  b 

Carling,  Ger.  Lorraine  D  d 

Carlshafen,  Hessen -Na.ssan  E  c 

Carlsrnhe,  32,004  Ca|>.  of  Baden  E  d 

Carthaus,  \V.  Prussia  K  a 

C.assel,  11, ,587  He.s.seTi-Na.ssan  E  c 

C'elle.  16,230  Hanover  F  b 

Charleroi,  12,148  Belgium  C  c 

Charlottenbnrg,  14,999  Brandenburg  G  b 

Ch.ate.au  S.alins,  Ger.  Lorraine  D  d 

Chemnitz,  58,573  Kingdom  of  Sa.xony  G  c 

Chimay,  Belgium  C  c 

Chodziesen,  Posen  I  b 

tbiey,  Belgium  C  c 

Clausthal,  9,021  Hanover  F  c 

Cleve,  9,453  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Clojipenburg,  Oldenbnig  D  b 

Coblenz,  27,112  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Coimrg,  10,724  Saxe  Coburg  F  c 

Cochem,  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Ccervordon,  Holhand  D  b 

Colbcrg,  or  Kolberg,  12,850  Pomerania  H  a 

Colmar,  Aksace  D  d 

Cologne  (h'Oln),  125,172  Pdieni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Constadt,  Silesia  K  c 

Constance  [Constanz),  8,516  Baden  E  e 

Conz,  Rheni.sh  Piov.  D  d 

Coiienick,  Brandenburg  G  b 

Corliacli,  Waldee'k  E  c 

Ciirlin,  Pomerania  H  a 

COslin,  or  Kiislin,  13.575  Pomerania  I  a 

Cottbu.s,  13,370  Brandenburg  H  c 

Conrtray  (A'oifray^),  23,276  Belgium  B  c 

Crailsheim,  WUrtemberg  F  d 

Crefeld,  53,821  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Crempe,  Holstein  E  b 

Crimmitzsch.au,  13,670  King,  of  Saxony  G  c 

Cro.s.sen,  7,103  Br.andenburg  H  b 

Cummersbach,  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Cn.sel,  P.il.atin.ate  I)  d 

Ciistrin,  10,013  Brandenburg  H  b 

Cuxhafen,  Oldenburg  E  b 

Czarnikau,  I’osen  I  b 


Daber, 

Dachau, 

D.anim, 

Damme, 

Danzig.  89,311 
Darkehmen, 
Daim.stadt,  31,389 
Deggendoi'f, 
Delden. 

Delft,  22,049 
Delfzyl, 

Delitzch,  7,643 
Delle, 

Delmenhorst, 
Demmin,  9.217 


Pomerania  H  b 
Bavaria  F  d 
Pome.i'.ania  H  b 
Bel.gium  B  c 
W.  Prussia  K  a 
E.  Prussia  M  a 
Hessen  E  d 
Bavaria  G  d 
Holland  D  b 
Holland  C  b 
Holland  D  b 
Prov.  Saxony  G  c 
Alsace  D  e 
Oldenberg  E  b 
Pomerania  G  b 


Dendermonde  (T’ermonrfe),  Belgium  C  c 

De.ssau,  16,904  Anlialt  G  c 

Detmold,  6,293  Lippe  E  c 

Deutsch  Krone,  6,229  W.  Prus.sia  I  b 
Dcutz,  10,488  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Deventer,  17.846  Holland  D  b 

Diedenhofen  (Thionville),  Ger.  Lorraine  D  d 

Diekirch,  Luxemburg  D  d 

Diepholz,  Hanover  E  b 

Dienze,  Ger.  Loiraine  D  d 

Dievenow,  Pomerania  H  a 

Diez,  Hessen-Nas.sau  E  c 

Dillenburg,  Hessen-N.assau  E  c 

Dinant,  Belgium  C  c 

Dingolfing,  B.avaria  G  d 

Dinkelsbiilil,  5,1.57  Bavaria  F  d 

Dinkelscherben,  B.avaria  F  d 

Dirschau,  6,385  W.  Prus.sia  K  a 

Dixmuide,  Belgium  B  e 

Dolieln,  8,654  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  c 
Dne.sborgh,  Holhand  D  b 

Dokkum,  Holland  D  b 

Domitz,  Mecklenburg  F  b 

Donaueschingen,  Baden  E  e 

Donauwiirth,  Bav.aria  F  d 

Dordrecht,  or  Dort,  25,181  Holland  C  c 

Dorsten,  West]>h,alia  D  c 

Dortmunil,  33.4.58  We.stphalia  D  c 

Dramburg,  5,100  Pomerania  H  b 

Drensteinfnrt,  Westphalia  D  c 

Dresilen,  1.56,024,  Cap.  of  K.  of  Saxony  G  c 

Drnsenheim,  Alsace  1)  d 

Duisburg,  25,757  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Durbuy,  Belgium  C  c 

Dhren,  11,2.56  Rhenish  l*rov.  D  c 

Durl.aeh,  .5,794  Baden  E  d 

Dii.s.seldorf,  63,389  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 
Dyhernil'urth,  Silesia  I  c 

Eberswalde,  Neustadt,  Br.andenburg  G  b 

Ebingen,  Wiirtemberg  E  d 

Eckernfbrde,  Schleswig  E  a 

Edam,  Holland  C  b 

Elirang,  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  d 

Eiohstiidt,  7,549  Bavaria  F  d 

Eilenbiirg,  10,286  Prov.  Saxony  G  c 

Eindhoven,  Holland  C  c 

Eisfeld,  Thuringia  F  c 

Eisenach,  12,949  Saxe  Weimar  F  c 

Eisleiien,  12,539  Piov.  Saxony  F  c 

Elberfeld,  65,321  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

En)iug,  28,055  W.  Pru.ssia  K  a 

Ellwangeii,  WUrtemberg  F  d 

Elmshorn,  Holstein  E  b 

Elslleth,  Oldenburg  E  b 

Elsterwerd.a,  Prov.  Saxony  G  c 

Elzach,  B.aden  E  d 

Eniden,  13,103  H.anover  D  b 

Emmerich,  7,  .869  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Ein.s,  or  Bad-Eims,  Hes.seu- Nassau  D  c 

^''oe'b  B.aden  E  e 

Enkhuizen,  Holhand  C  b 

Ensisheim,  Alsace  D  e 

Erfurt,  41,760  Prov.  Saxony  F  c 

Erhangen,  11,546  Bavaria  F  d 

Luxemburg  C  d 
Eschwege.  7,129  He.ssen-Nas.sau  E  c 

Esohweiller,  14,237  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Esspn,  40,695  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Esslingen,  16,591  WUrtemberg  E  d 

Ettlingen,  B.aden  E  d 

Eupen.  14,211  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Euskirchen,  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 

Eutin,  Oldenberg  F  a 

Eydtkuhnen,  E.  Pru.s.sda  M  a 

Eylau,  Pru.ssi.an,  E.  Prussia  L  a 

halkenberg,  Silesia  I  c 

^  Posen  I  b 

Fin.sterwahle,  6,998  Brandenbnig  G  c 

Fjschhausen,  E.  Prus.sia  L  a 

rlatow,  y,y  P].„ssia  I  b 

F  ensburg,  21,999  Schleswig  E  a 

Husdmig  (Dutch,  Vlissinr/en),  Holhand  B  c 

Belgium  B  c 

finLacli,  Qer.  Lorraine  D  d 

.  w.  Prussia  K  b 

I'ortLouis,  A!s.ace  E  d 


Samland,  El.  Prussm  L  a 

Saxon  Switzerland,  Saxony  G  o 

Swabia  {Schwaben),  Bav.  &  Wiirtemb.  E  d 

Thuringia  {Markyra/scha/l 

Thiirinr/en),  an  ancient  .Mai’gi-avi.ate  F  c 
Uckermark  Brandenburg  G  t 

Vogtlancl,  Thuiingia  F  c 


Franeker,  Holhand  C  b 

Frankenberg,  8,475  King,  of  Saxony  G  c 

Frankenhausen,  Schwai'zb.-Rudolst.adt  F  c 

BTankonstein,  6,985  Silesia  I  c 

Fivankfort  on  the  Main  (Frank¬ 
furt),  78,277  Prussia  E  c 

Frankfurt  on  the  Oder, 

40,5194  Brandenburg  II  b 

Fiaustadt,  6,503  Posen  I  c 

Freiberg,  20,566  Kingdm.  of  Saxony  G  c 

Freiburg,  20,792  Baden  D  e 

Freienwalde,  Pomer.ania  If  b 

Freising,  7,624  Bav.aria  F  d 

Freist.adt,  Silesia  H  c 

Freudenberg,  We.stphalia  D  c 

Freudenstadt,  WUrtemberg  E  d 

Friedeberg,  5,895  Brandenburg  H  b 

Friedland,  E.  Prussia  L  a 

Friedrich.sh.afen,  WUrtemberg  E  e 

Friedriclisort,  Schleswig  F  a 

Friedrichstadt,  Sehlesw  ig  E  a 

Fiie.soyUhe,  Oldenburg  D  b 

Fritzlar,  Hes.sen-Nassau  E  c 

Fritzow,  Pomer.inia  H  a 

Fulda,  10,032  Hessen-Na.s.siiu  E  c 

Fumes  (Veurne),  Belgium  B  c 

FUrstenwalde,  7,166  Brandenburg  H  b 

FUrth,  22,496  Bav.aria  F  d 

FUssen,  Bav.aria  F  e 

G.ardelegen,  6,055.  Prov.  Saxony  F  b 

G.arz,  .5,068  Pomer.ania  H  b 

G.astrop,  West]  dial  ia  D  c 

Gebweiler,  Alsace  D  e 

Gebweiler,  or  Guebwiller,  Alsace  I)  e 

Geertruidenberg,  Holland  C  o 

Geestemtinde,  H.anover  E  b 

Geilenkirchen,  Rheni.sh  Prov.  D  c 

Geiselhoring,  Bavaria  G  d 

Geislingen,  WUrtemberg  E  d 

Geldern,  Rhenish  Prov.  D  a 

Gelnhausen,  Hessen-Nassau  E  3 

Gembloux,  Belgium  C  c 

Gemiinden,  Bav.aria  E  c 

Genappe,  Belgium  C  c 

Genthin,  Prov.  Saxony  G  b 

Gera,  15,363  Reuss  G  c 

Gcrau,  Gross,  He.ssen  E  d 
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Poperinghe,  10,865  Belgium  B  c 

Po.sen,  53,392  Posen  I  b 

Potsdam,  42,863  Brandenburg  G  b 

Poltenstein,  Bavaria  F  d 

Preetz,  Holstein  F  a 

Prenzlau,orPrenzlow,14,931  Brandenb.  G  b 

Pretzseh,  Prov.  Sa.xony  G  c 

Priebus,  Silesia  H  c 

Pritzwalk,  5,936  Brandenburg  G  b 

Prozelten,  Bavaria  E  d 

Priini,  Rhenish  Prov.  U  c 

I’urmereud  Holland  C  b 

Putlitz,  Brandenburg  G  b 

Putzig,  W.  Pru.ssia  K  a 

Pyritz,  Pomerania  li  b 

Pyrmont,  Waldeck  E  b 

Quakenbriick,  Hanover  D  b 

C^iiatre  Br.as,  Belgium  C  c 

Qiiedlinlnirg,  16,856  Prov.  Saxony  F  c 

R.adolfzell,  Baden  E  e 

Ragiiit,  E.  Prussia  M  a 

Rain,  Bavaria  F  d 

Rapoltsweiler,  Alsace  H  d 

Rastatt,  10,726  Baden  E  d 

Rastenburg,  5,242  E.  Prussia  L  a 

Ratheiiow,  7,685  Brandenburg  G  b 

Ratibor,  14.571  Silesia  K  c 

Ratisbon  [llegensburg),  30,357  Bavaria  G  d 

Ratzidnihr,  Pomerania  I  h 

Ravensburg,  7,223  Wurteniberg  E  e 

Rawicz,  9,493  Posen  I  c 

Regen,  Bavaria  G  d 

Regenwalde,  Pomeiania  H  b 

Reicheiibach,  11,713  Kingm.  of  Saxony  G  c 

Keichenb.ach,  10,966  Silesia  I  c 

Reicheiihall,  Bavaria  G  e 

Reichshofen,  Alsace  D  d 

Reinscheid,  19,956  Rhenish  Prov.  i>  c 

Reiiaix  (Flem.  i?o)me),ll, 844  Belgium  B  c 

Renchen,  Baden  E  d 

Reniisburg,  12,460  Schleswig  E  a 

Rftliem,  Hanover  E  b 

Reutlingen,  13,781  Wurteniberg  E  d 

Rezonville,  Ger.  Lorraine  C  d 

Rheidt,  or  Rheydt,  12,194  Rheii.  Prov.  D  c 

Rheidt,  Rhine  Prov.  D  c 

Rheine,  Westphalia  D  b 

Rhcinsberg,  Brandenburg  G  b 

Rheydt,  Rhenish  Prov.  I)  c 

Riclitenberg,  Pomerania  G  a 

Riedlingeu,  Wurteniberg  E  e 

Riesa,  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  c 

Koda,  Saxe  Altenburg  F  ( 

Rodemack,  Ger.  Lorraine  D  .1 

Riiderau,  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  c 

Roermonde,  Holland  ('  c 

Rosenberg,  Silesia  K  t 

Rosenberg,  W.  Prussia  K  I. 

Rosenheim,  Bavaria  G  « 

Roslau,  Anhalt  G  i 

Rossel,  E.  Prussia  L  a 

Rosswein,  6, ,561  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  c 

Ro.stock,  28,849  Mecklenburg  G  a 

Rotenburg,  Hanover  E  b 

Rotenburg,  Hesseu-Nassan  E  c 

Rothenburg,  5,074  B.avaria  F  d 

Rottenburg,  Wurteniberg  E  d 

Rotterdam,  121,027  Holland  C  c 

Riittingen,  Bavaria  E  i 

Rottweil,  Wiirtemberg  E  d 

Roulers,  13,786  Belgium  B  c 

Rozendaal,  Holland  C  r 

Rudolstadt,  6,953  Schwarzbuig  F  o 

Riigenwalde,  Pomerania  I  a 

Ruhbank,  Silesia  1 
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Rummel.sburg 


Ruppin,  Alt, 

Kiippin,  Neu,  11,974 
Rybiiik, 

Saarbriick,  14,941 
tja.arburg, 

Sa;vrg«iiiund  (Sarregue 
mines), 

Saarlouis,  7,491 
Saar  Union, 

S.agan,  10,062 
Saganl, 

St.  Avoid, 

St.  Hubert, 

St.  Ingbert, 

St.  Nicolas,  23,366 


Pomerania  I  a 
Bramlenburg  G  b 
Biandenburg  G  b 
Sile.sia  K  c 
Rhenish  Prov.  U  d 
Rhenish  Prov.  D  d 


St.  Trond  (Klein.  6t.  Truijen), 


Ger.  Lorraine  D  d 
Rhenish  Prov.  U  d 
Alsace  1)  d 
Silesia  H  c 
Riigen  I.  G  a 
Ger.  Lorraine  D  d 
Belgium  C  c 
Palatinate  D  d 
Belgium  C  c 


11,260 
St.  Vith, 

St.  Wenel, 

Salzbergen, 

Salzwedel,  7,902 
Samber, 

Sangerhausen,  8,484 
Sarre  Albe, 

Sarrebourg, 

Sarreguemines  (Saarge- 
iniind/, 

Sas  van  Gent, 

Saverne,  or  Zabern, 
Schageu, 

Schandau, 

Scheer, 

Schiedam,  16,768 

Schievelbein, 
Schildberg, 

Schlawe, 

Scbleiden, 

Schliersee, 

Sclileiz,  .5,000 
Schle.swig,  13,390 
SchUchtiugsheim, 
Schloppe, 

Schliichtern, 
Schmalkalden,  5,464 
Schmallenlierg, 
Schmiedeberg, 


Belgium  C  c 
Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 
Rhenish  Prov.  I)  d 
H<anover  U  b 
Prov.  Sa.xony  P  b 
Po.sen  I  b 
Prov.  Saxony  F  c 
Ger.  Lorraine  1)  d 
Ger.  Lorraine  U  d 


Ger.  Lorraine  D  d 
Holland  B  o 
Als.ace  D  d 
Holland  G  b 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  H  o 
W urtemberg  E  d 


Holland  G 
Pomerania  H  b 
Posen  I  c 
Pomerania  1  a 
Rhine  Prov.  D  c 
Bavaria  F  e 
Reuss  F  c 
Schleswig  E  a 
Posen  1  c 
W.  Prussia  I  b 
Hessen-Nassau  E  c 
Hessen-Nassau  F  c 
We.stphalia  E  c 
Silesia  H  c 


Schneeberg;  7,987  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G 


Sclmeidemiihl.  7,293 
Schonebeck,  9,338 
Schopflieim, 
Soliorndorn, 
Schrimm,  5,624 
St'hnbin, 

S;  hwabach,  6,81" 


Sohwedt,  8,362 
Schweich, 
Schweidnitz,  15,768 
Schweinfurt,  9,328 
Schweinitz, 
Schwerin,  25,053 
Schwerin, 

Scliwetz, 

Schwiebus,  6,798 
Sc  rod  i, 

Selz. 

Senl'tenberg, 

Sensburg, 


Aa,  R. 

Ahr,  R. 

Aisoh,  R. 

Alia,  R. 

Aller,  R.,  100  m. 
Altmiihl,  R. 

AIz,  R. 

Alzet,  R. 
Arnbleve,  R. 
Ammer  See, 
Angerapp,  R. 
Bartsch,  R. 
Bleiske,  R. 

Bober,  R.,  115  m 


Demer,  R.,  47  m. 
Uominel,  R.,  45  m. 
Drage,  R, 

Drazig,  Gr.  See, 
Drewonz,  R.,  80  m. 
Diimmer  See, 

Dyle,  R.,  50  m. 
Eder,  R. 

Eiilcr,  R.,  90  m. 
Ellie,  R.,  5.50  m. 
Ems,  R.,  160  m. 
Ferse,  R. 

Finow  Ganal, 

Fill  la,  R.,  90  ra. 
Geserich  See, 
Gilge,  R. 

Gopio  See, 

Giinz,  R. 

Haase,  R, 

Havel,  R.,  180  m. 
Ihna,  R. 

Ill,  R. 


W.  Prussia  I  b 
Prov.  Saxony  F  c 
Baden  I)  e 
Wiirtemberg  E  d 
Posen  I  b 
Posen  I  b 
Bavaria  F  d 


VJs  U.  «•  — 

Schwalbach  (Langen),  Hessen-N. assail  E  c 

Soliwandoi'f,  Bavaria  G  d 

Schwarzenberg,  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G  c 


Holhaiid  C 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Bavaria  F 
E.  Prussia  L 
Hanover  E 
Bavaria  F 
Bavaria  G 
Luxemburg  D 
Belgium  C 
Bavaria  F 
E.  Prussia  L 
Silesia  1 
Brandenburg  H 
Silesia  H 


Boden  See  (Lake  of  Constance),  Bailen  E 
Brahe,  or  Brad,  R.  W.  Prussia  I 

Cliiem  See,  Bavaria  G 


Brandenburg  H  b 
Rhenish  Prov.  U  d 
Silesia  I  c 
Bavaria  F  c 
Prov.  Saxony  G  c 
Mecklenburg  F  b 
Po.sen  H  b 
W.  Priassia  K  li 
Brandenburg  H  b 
Posen  I  b 
Alsace  E  d 
Silesia  G  c 
E.  Prussia  L  b 


Seraing,  21,853 
Shongau, 
Sieginirg, 
Sii-gen,  10,047 
Sierck, 


Sigmaringen, 

Siiberberg, 


Smzig_ 

Sloten, 

Sliiis, 

Sneek, 

Sodeu, 

Soest,  11,970 
Soldaii, 

Soldin,  6,262 
Solingeii,  12,989 
Soltau, 

Sommerfeld,  8,394 
Sonderborg, 

Sondershausen,  6,275 
Sonneberg, 

Soraii,  11,264 
Spa, 

Spaiidaii,  17,306 
Spires  (Upeyer),  14,  06 
Spree, 

Sliremlieig,  8,565 
Sprottaii,  5,281 
Stade,  8,424 
Stallupbhuen, 

Stargard,  16,867 
Stargardt,  5,442 
Stavoren, 

Stendal,  8,604 
Sternberg, 

Stettin,  73,714 
Stettin  (Neu),  6,219 

Steyerberg, 

Stockheim, 

Stolberg,  8,702 
Stolpe,  14,907 
Stolpmiinde. 

Stralsund,  27,031 
Strasbourg,  or  Strassburg, 

Strassburg,  5,038 
Straubing,  11,419 
Strehlitz,  Grosser, 

Strelitz,  Alt, 

Strelitz  (Neu),  8,301 
Striegau,  8,tll2 
Stuttgart,  75,781  Cap.  of  Wnrteinberg 
Suhl,  Prov.  Saxony  (detached) 


Belgium 
Bavaria 
Rhenish  l^rov. 
Wesliihalia 
German  Lorraine 
Hohenzollern 
Sile.sia 
Rhine  Prov. 
Holland 
Holland 
Holland 
Hessen-Nassau 
We.stphalia 
E.  Prussia 
Brandenburg 
Rhenish  Prov. 
Hanover 
Brandenburg 
Schleswig 
Schwarzburg 
Saxe  Meiiungen 
Brandenburg 
Belgium 
Brandenburg 
Palatinate 
Silesia 
Brandenburg 
Silesia 
Hanover 
E.  Prussia 
Pomerania 
W.  Prussia 
Holland 
Prov.  Saxony 
Mecklenburg 
Pomerania 
Pomerania 
Hanover 
Bavaria 
Prov.  Saxony 
Pomerania 
Pomerania 
Pomerania 
Alsace 
W.  Prussia 
Bavaria 
Siiesia 
Mecklenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Silesia 


Sulau, 

Sulz, 

Sulz, 

Siilze, 

Swinemiinde,  6,816 
Tarnowitz,  5,928 
Tempelburg, 

Teterow, 

Thann, 

I  Thedingbau.sen, 

‘  Thielt,  10,176  — o-.  - 

T\i\o\w\\\ii{ ! >Udenhofen),  Ger.  Lorraine 
Thorn,  15,505  W.  Prussia 

Thuin,  Belgium 

Tilburg,  21,313  Holland 

Tilsit,  19,476  E.  Prussia 


Silesia 
Alsace 
Alsace 
Mecklenburg 
Pomerania 
Silesia 
Pomerania 
Mecklenburg 
Alsace 
Bremen 
Belgium 


Tirlemont(Flem.  TTene/i),  12,354  Belgrn 


Tittmonig 

Todtnau, 


Bavaria 

Ba<ien 


Constance,  Lake  off  Boden,  See),  Baden  B  e 
Danube  {Donau),  1,750  in.  Germany  E  d 


Belgium  C 
Holland  C 
Brandenburg  H 
Pomerania  1 
W.  Prussia  K 
Hanover  E 
Belgium  C 
Hessen-Nassau  E 
Holstein  E 
Prussia  F 
Hanover  D 
W.  Prussia  K 
Brandenburg  G 
Hessen-Nassau  E 
E.  Prussia  K 
E.  Prussia  L 
Posen  K 
Bavaria  F  d 
Hanover  D  b 
Brandenburg  G  b 
Pomerania  H  b 
Alsace  D  d 


Iller,  R.,  85  m. 

II  111,  R. 
llni,  R.,  55  m. 
Ilmenau,  R.,  60  m. 
Inn,  R.,  320  ni. 
Isar,  R.,  165  m. 
Ise,  R. 

Isen,  R. 

Itz,  R. 


Tdiz, 

I'ondern, 

Toiigres, 

Tbiining, 

Toigau,  10,762  _ 
Tournay,  31,525 
Trachenberg, 

Tniiinstein, 

Trai'emuude, 

Trebnitz, 

Trei.s, 

Trej'tow, 

Trejitow,  7,084 
Treuenbrietzen,  5,727 
Treves  (Trier),  21,840 
Trie'osees 
Tubingen,  8,734 
Turn.bout,  13,723 
Tuttlingen,  6,521 
Tntzing, 

U  eke  rm  unde, 

Ulm,  24,739 
Uiikel, 

Uniia,  6,512 
Usez, 

Utrecht,  59,763 
Vaduz, 

Varel,  6,192 
Vechta, 

Vegesack,  3,981 
Veiilo, 

Verden,  6,037 
Verviers,  33,212 
Veurne,  (Fumes) 
Viersen,  16,656 
Villingen, 

Vilvorde, 

Virton, 

Vlaardingen, 

Vogesen  (Vo.sges  Mts.), 
Vollenhove, 

Vosges  Mts.  (Vogesen), 
Vreden, 

Wiicliter.sbach, 

Wagen  ingen, 

Wagrowiec, 

Waiblingen, 

Walchensee, 

Walcourt, 

Waldenburg,  7,090 
W  aldsee, 

Wabishut, 

Warburg, 

Waren, 

Wareiidorf, 
Warneniiinde, 
Warteiiberg,  Polish, 
Wasselonne, 

Wasserburg, 

W.aterloo, 

Wavre  (Flem.  Wave’^en), 
Weert, 

Wegeleben, 

Wehlau,  5,438 
Weideu, 

Weilburg, 

Weilheim, 

Weimar,  14,794 
Weii.lieim,  6,289 
Wei.sseinimrg, 
Weissenfels,  13,652 


Bav.aria 
Schleswig 
Belgium 
Schleswig 
Prov.  Saxony 
Belgium 
Silesia 
Bavaria 
LvUieck 
Silesia 
Rhenish  Prov. 
Pomerania 
Pomerania 
Brandentiurg 
Rhenish  Prov. 
Pomerania 
Wurtemberg 
Belgium 
Wurtemberg 
Bavaria 
Pomerania 
Wurtemberg 
Rhenish  Prov. 
Westphalia 
Posen 
Holland 
Liechtenstein 
Oldenburg 
Oldenburg 
Bremen 
Holland 
Hanover 
Beigiuiii 
Belgium 
Rhenish  Prov. 

Baden 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Holland 
Alsace 
Holland 
Alsace 
VV'estplialia 
Hessen-Nassau 
Holland 
Posen 
Wurtemberg 
Bavaria 
Belgium 
Silesia 
Wiirteinberg 
Baden 
Westplnalia 
Mecklenburg 
Westidialia 
Mecklenburg 
Silesia 
Alsace 
Bavaria 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Holland 
Prov.  Saxony 
E.  Prussia 
Bavaria 
N.ossau 
Bavaria 
Saxe  Weimar 
Baden 
Alsace 
Prov.  Saxony 


G  b 
H  a 
G  b 
U  d 
G  a 
E  d 


H  b 


E  b 
E  b 
D  c 
E  b 
C  c 
B  c 
D  c 
E  d 


D  d 


C  b 


D  d 
D  b 


G  b 
D  c 


D  d 
G  d 


G  d 
E  c 
F  e 
F  c 

E  a 

D  d 
G  o 


RIVERS 


Bavaria  F 
Bavaria  F 
Thuringia  F 
Hanover  F 
Bavaria  G 
Bavaria  G 
Hanover  F' 
Bavaria  G 
Bavaria  F 


AND  LAKES. 

Neisse,  R.,  98  m. 
Neisse,  R.,  115  m 
Nesse,  R. 

Nethe,  Gr.  R. 
Netze,  K. 


.l.agst,  or  Jaxt,  R.,  80  m.  Wurtemberg  E 


Ivinzig,  R.,  45  m. 

Kochel  See, 

Kocher,  R. 

Kiinigsau,  R. 

Kiiddow,  R. 

Kyll,  R. 

Laber,  Or.  R. 

Lalm,  R.,  100  m. 

Leila  See, 

Lecb,  R.,  140  m. 

Leine,  R. ,  130  m. 

Lek,  or  Leek,  R.,  35  m. 

Lcsse,  R. 

Lippe,  R.,  110  m. 

Lubbe,  Gr.  See, 

Lys,  R.,  100  m. 

Maas.  R.  (Fr.  Meme),  450  m.  Holland  C 
Madu  See,  Pomerania  H 

Main,  or  Mayn,  R.,  310  m.  Bavaria  F 
Main,  Rother  (Red  Main  R. )  Bavaria  F 
MauerSee,  E.  Prussia  L 

Memel,  orNiemen,  R.,  450  E.  Pru.ssia  L 
Meu.se,  R.  (Dutch,  d/oos),  4.50  Holland  B 
Mietzel,  R.  Brandenburg  H 

Molstow,  R.  Pomerania  H 

Moselle  ( Mosel),  300  m.  Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Mulde,  R.,  130  m.  Sa.xony  G 

Muritz  See,  Mecklenburg  G 

Naab,  or  N.ah,  R.  90  m.  Bav.aria  F 

Neckar,  R.,  210  m.  Baden  E 


Baden  E 
Bavaria  F 
AViirteinberg  E 
Schleswig  E 
W.  Prinssia  I 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Bavaria  G 
Nas.sau  D 
Pomerania  I 
Bavaria  F 
Hanover  E 
Holhand  C 
Belgium  C 
We.stphalia  D 
•  Pomerania  H 
Belgium  B 


Silesia  I 
Silesia  H 
Thuringia  F 
Belgium  C 
Posen  1 


Niemen,  or  Memel,  R.,  450  E.  Prussia  K 


Nogat,  R 

North-Hollaud  Canal, 

Obra  C.anal, 

Obra,  R.,  130  m. 

Ocker,  R.,  60  m. 

Oder,  R.,  455  m. 

Oste,  R. 

Our,  R. 

Ourthe,  R.,  80  m. 

Ouse,  R. 

Paar,  R. 

Pegnitz,  R.,  60  m. 

Persante,  R. 

Plane  Canal, 

Plone,  R.,  40  m. 

Plone  See, 

Pregel,  R.,  120  m. 

Prosna,  R.,  100  m. 

Queis,  R.,  65  m. 

Radiie,  R. 

Reeknitz,  R. 

Rednitz,  R. 

Rega,  E,. 

Regen,  R.,  68  m. 

Regnitz,  R.,  40  m. 

Rhine  (Ithein).  R.,  800  m. 

Rhyne,  Old  (Rhine),  35  m. 

Roder,  R. 

Rner,  R.  Rhenish  Prov.  D 

Rother  M.ain  (Red  Main),  R.  Bavaria  F 
Rott.  R.  Bavaria  G 

Ruhr,  R.,  130  in.  Westphalia  U 

Ru.ss,  Memel.  or  Niemen,  R., 

450  m.  E.  Prussia  L 


W.  Prussia  K 
Holland  C 
Posen  I 
Posen  H 
Hanover  F’ 
Prussia  H 
Hanover  E 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Belgium  C 
Hanover  F 
Bav<aria  F 
Bavaria  F' 
Pomerania  1 
Saxony  G 
Pomer.ania  H 
Pomerania  H 
E.  Pnissia  L 
Silesia  K 
Silesia  H 
Pomerania  I 
I'omerania  G 
Bavaria  F 
Pomerania  H 
Bavaria  G 
Bavaria  F 
Germany  1) 
Holland  C 
Saxony  G 


Wendenheim, 

Werben,  6,039 
Werdau,  10,326 
Wertheim, 

Werther, 

Wesel,  18,507 
Wesel,  Ober, 
Weststellingwerf,  12,657 
Wetzlar,  5,678 


Alsace  D 
Prov.  Saxony  F’ 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  G 
Baden  E 
Westphalia  E 
Rhenish  Piov.  D 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Holland  C 
Rhine  Prov.  E 


Wiesbaden,  30,085 
Wilheliiishaven, 

Wilsnack, 

Wiltz, 

Wimjifen, 

Winden, 

Winschoten, 

Winterberg, 

\\  ipperfurth, 

Wirsitz, 

Wismar,  13,531 
Wittelsbach, 

Witten,  12,213 
Wittenberg,  11,934 
Wittenberge,  6,403 
Wittingen, 

Wittlicli, 

Wittstock, 

Woldenberg, 

Wolfenbuttel,  10,114 
Wolgast,  6,641 
Wollin,  5,201 
Wolmirstadt, 

Workuni, 

Worims,  11,988 
Worth, 

Wreschen, 

Wrietzen,  7,877 
Wrist, 

Wronke, 

Wiinnenberg, 

Wunstorft, 

Wurzburg,  42,185 
Wurzen,  7,408 
W  ustro  w, 

Wyk, 

Wyk, 

Yines  (Ger.  7 pern),  16,165, 
Zaandam  (Saardam),  12,320 
Zabern  (Saverne), 

Zachau, 

Zanow, 

Zeitz,  15,421 
Zele,  12,058 
Zell, 

Zellin, 

Zerbst,  11,441 
Zernik, 

Zeigenh.als, 


Hessen-Nassau  E 
Prussia  (detached)  E 
Brandenburg  G 
Luxemburg  C 
Hessen  (detached)  E 
Palatinate  E 
Holland  D 
W^estphalia  E 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Posen  I 
Mecklenburg  F 
Bavaria  F 
Westphalia  D 
Prov.  Saxony  G 
Brandenburg  F 
Hanover  F’ 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Brandenburg  G 
Brandenburg  H 
Brunswick  F’ 
Pomerania  G 
Pomerania  H 
Prov.  Saxony  F 
Holland  C 
Hessen  B 
Alsace  D 
Posen  I 
Brandenburg  H 
Holstein  E 
Posen  I 
Westphalia  E 
Hanover  E 
Bavaria  E 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  G 
Hanover  F 
Holland  C 
Schleswig  E 
Belgium  B 
Holland  C 
Alsace  D 
Pomerania  H 
Pomerania  I 
Prov.  Saxony  G 
Belgium  B 
Rhenish  Prov.  D 
Brandenburg  H 
Anhalt  G 
Posen  I 
Silesia  K 


Ziegenriick,  Prov.  Saxony  (detached)  F 


Zielenzig,  5,730 
Zittau,  15,628 
Zobten, 

Zschopau,  7,8.58 
Zuidberge, 
Zullichau,  7,145 
Ztissow, 

Zutphen,  15,113 


Brandenburg  H 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  H 
Silesia  I 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  G 
Holland  D 
Brandenburg  H 
Pomerania  G 
Holland  D 
Zweibrucken,  9,155  Palatinate  D 

Zwickan,  24,509  Kingdom  of  Saxony  G 
Zwolle,  20,572  Holland  D 


Saale,  R.  Bavaria 

Saale,  R.,  212  m.  Saxony 

Saar,  or  Sarre,  R. ,  120  m.  Rhenish  Prov. 
Salzach,  R.,  130  ni.  Bavaria 

Sambre,  R.,  100  m.  Belgium 

Schelde,  R.(rr,  Escaut),  210m.Belgium 


E  c 
F'  c 
D  d 
G  d 


Schelde,  East,  R. 
Schelde,  West,  R. 
Schlei,  R.,  26  m. 
Schwarzwasser,  R, 
Semois,  R. 

Sieg,  R.,  80  m. 
Spirding  See, 
Spree,  R.,  220  m. 
Stalfel  See, 
Steiuhuder  See, 
Stolpe,  R. 
Szeszuppe,  R. 
Tauber,  R.,  70  m. 
Tjeuko  See, 

Ucker,  R. 

Unstrut,  110  m. 
VechJ,e,  R.,  90  m. 
Vilm  See, 

Vils,  R. 

Vils,  R.,  50  m. 


Holland 
Holland 
Schleswig 
W.  Prussia 
Belgium 
Rhenish  Prov. 

E.  rtussia 
Brandenburg 

Bavaria 

Hanover 

Pomerania 

F.  Prussia 

Baden 
Holland 
Pomerania 
Prov.  Saxony 
Hanover 
Pomerania 
Bavaiia 
Bavaria 


K  b 
C  d 


G  b 
F  e 


E  b 
I  a 

M  a 
E  d 


C  b 
H  b 


Vistula  (  Weichsel),  R.,  590  W.  Prussia 
Waai,  ov  Wahl,  R.,  45  m.  Holland 
W.alohen  S.'e.  Bavaria 

Warnow,  R.  Mecklenburg 

Warta,  or  Warthe.  Ik,  450  ra.  Posen 


K  a 
C  c 


Welna,  R. 

Werra,  R.,  150  m. 
Wertach,  R.,  70  m. 
Weser,  R.,  250  m. 
Wipper,  R. 
Wlimme,  R. 

Wiirm  See, 

Yssel,  R.,  65  m. 
Zusarn,  R 


P  isen 
Hes.seu-N  ossau 
Bi-.aria 
Hanover 
Poineiania 
Jl  .■mover 
Bavaria 
Holland 
Bavaria 


F  e 
G  b 
I  b 
I  b 
E  c 
F  d 


MAP  OF  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  AND  BELGIU]\L 


GULFS,  BAYS,  ISLANDS,  GAPES,  ETC. 


^1‘ieti  1 
Aiiielar.?  T. 

Atiii\iin  I. 

ATim  na  C. 
li.’iltic  Sea, 
lialtnim  I. 
P.eveland,  North  I. 
lleyerland  I. 
lioi  kum  I. 

Posch  I. 

Priister  Ort  C. 
Danzig,  G.  of, 
Darsster  Ort  C. 
Doll  art,  The, 
Fehmeni  I. 
Flakkee,  Over,  t. 
Fohr  I. 


Sehelswig  E 
Holland  C 
Schelswig  E 
Riigen  I.  G 
H 

Hanover  D 
Holland  B 
Holland  C 
Hanover  D 
Holland  D 
Pomerania  G 
Prussia  K 
Pomerania  G 
Holland  and  Hanover  D 
Holstein  F 
Holland  C 
Schleswig  E 


a 

Frische  Nehrung, 

E.  Prussia  K 

a 

Langeoog  I. 

Hanover  D 

b 

b 

Frisches  Haff, 

E.  Prussia  K 

a 

Little  Belt, 

Schleswig  E 

a 

a 

Frisian  Is.,  East, 

Hanover  D 

b 

Llibeck  or  Neu.stadt  B. 

Mecklenburg  F 

a 

a 

Frisian  Is.,  North, 

Schleswig  E 

a 

Neustadt  or  Ltibeck  B. 

Mecklenburg  F 

a 

a 

Goerse  I. 

Holland  B 

c 

Neuwerk  I. 

Oliienburg  E 

b 

b 

Greifswahler  Oie, 

Pomerania  G 

a 

Norderney  I. 

Hanover  D 

b 

c 

Grosses  Half, 

Pomerania  H 

b 

Nordstrand  I. 

Schleswig  E 

a 

c 

Helgoland  B. 

Holstein  E 

a 

Over  Flakkee, 

Hollanil  C 

c 

d 

Heligoland  ( Helgoland), 

2,173,  British  D 

a 

Pellwonu  1. 

Schleswig  E 

a 

d 

Hiddencee  1. 

Pomerania  G 

a 

Poel  I. 

Mecklenburg  F 

a 

a 

Jade  Basin, 

Oldenburg  E 

b 

Pomeranian  B. 

Pomerania  H 

a 

a 

Juist  I. 

Hanover  1) 

b 

Putzig  Wiek, 

W.  Prussia  K 

a 

a 

Kiel  B. 

Holstein  F 

a 

Rixhiift, 

W.  Prussia  K 

a 

b 

Kleines  Haff, 

Pomerania  H 

b 

Romo  I. 

Schleswig  E 

a 

a 

Kurische  Nehrung, 

E.  Prussia  L 

a 

Rottum  I. 

Holland  D 

b 

c 

a 

Kurisches  Haff, 

E.  Prussia  L 

a 

Riigen  B. 

Pomerania  G 

a 

Rhgen  I. 

Schiermonnikoog  I. 
Schouwen  I. 
Spiekeroog  I. 

Sylt  I. 

Ter  Sohelling  I. 
Texel  I. 

Tromper  Wiek, 
Uscdom  1. 

Vlicland  I. 

Voornc  I. 
Walcheren  I. 
Wangeroog  I. 
Wieringeu  I. 
Wollin  I. 

Zuyder  Zee, 


Pome  ran  la 
He Hand 
He  Hand 
Hanover 
Schleswig 
Holland 
Holland 
Pomerania 
Pomeriana 
Holland 
Holland 
He  Hand 
Oldenburg 
Holland 
Pomerania 
Holland 


G 

D 

D  0 

B  b 
E  a 
C  b 
C  b 

(i  a 
G  a 
C  b 
C  c 
B  c 
1)  b 
C  b 
11  b 
C  h 


MOUNTAINS,  FORESTS,  ETC. 


Arber,  Bdhmerwald,  4,613  ft.  Bavaria  G 
Ardennes,  Forest,  Belgium  C 

Astenberg  iRothhaar  Geb.), 

‘2.625  feet  Westphalia  E 

RayrischerWald(Bav  Forest),  Bavaria  G 
Black  Forest  (Schicarzu-ald), 

4,892  feet,  Baden  E 

Blauen,  Schwarzwald,  3,822  Baden  D 
B6hmerWald(Bohemian  For.),  Bavaria  G 
Brocken,  3,740  Harz  Mountains  F 

Donners  Berg,  Hardt  Geb.,  or 

Vosges,  2,300  Bavaria  D 

Ebbe  Gebirge,  Westi'halia  D 

Eifel,  1,590  Rlmnish  ITov.  D 

Erz  Gebirge  {Ore  Movntairs) 
(Sonneuwirbel),  4,124  Saxony  G 

Eule,  Breslau  1 

Feld  Berg,  Schwarzwald,  4,892  Baden  D 
Fichtel  Gebirge,  3,481  Bavaria  F 

FrankenHbhe,orFrankenJura,  Bavaria  F 


FrankenWald(F.ofFranconia),  Bavaria  F 
Golleu  Berg,  Pomerania  1 

Gleich  Berge,  Meiningen  F 

GoldeneAue (Golden  Meadow),  Saxony  F 
Grosser  Arber,  Bdhmer 

Wald,  4,613  Bavaria  G 

Grosser  Schnee  Berg,  4,913  Silesia  1 
Harz  Gebirge  {Himn  Moiaitoiiis), 
(Brocken),  3.710  Brunswick  F 

Hoheu  Berg,  Schwabiau 

Allis,  Wiirtemb.  E 

Hohe  Wart,  Spessart,  1,968  Bavaria  E 
Hunsriick,  2, ‘260  Rhenish  Prov.  D 

Kaiserstuhl,  Schwarzwald,  1 ,900  Baden  D 
Kandel,  Schwarzwald,  4,160  Baden  E 
Katzenbuckel,  Odenwald,  2,300  Baden  E 


Keil  Berg, 
KnuH  Gebirge, 
Kyfhauser, 
Leyer  Berg, 


Saxony  G 
Cassel  E 
Prov.  Saxony  F 
Bavaria  F 


Luneburger  Heide,  Hanover  E 

Mangfall  Gebirge,  Bavaria  F 

Meissner,  Cassel  E 

Melibocus,  Odenwald,  1,630  Hessen  E 
Muggemlorfer  Gebirge,  Bavaria  F 

Odcnwald(Katzenbuckel),2,300  Hessen  E 
Rachelberg,Bdhmerwald, 4,561  Bavaria  G 
Rhdn  Geb.,  or  Hohe  Rhon 
(Kreuzberg),  3,000  Bavaria  E  c 

Riesen  Gebirge,  5,255  Silesia  H  c 

Saxon  Switzerland,  Saxony  H  c 

Schnee  Berg.  {iSnow  Mounto.in) 

Fichtel  Geb.,  3,481  Bavaria  F  c 

Schnee  Koppe,  Riesen 

Geb.,  5,255  Silesia  H  c 

Schwabiau  Alps,  or  .Jura,  Wiirtemberg  E  d 
Schwarzwahi  (/l/ncl:  Z'br.),  4,892  Baden  E  d 
Sieben Gebirge (7  Mts. ),  Rhenish  Prov.  D  c 
Solstein,  Grosser,  Alps,  Tyrol  F  e 

Spessart  Forest,  1,968  Bavaria  E  d 


Spree  Wald,  Brandenburg 

Staffel  Berg.  Biinmer  Wald,  Bavaria 
Steiger  Wald,  Bavaria 

Sudeten  Geb.  (Sudetes),  4,913  Sile.sia 
Taufstein,  Vogel  l!eb.  Hessen 

Taunus,  or  Hoe,  Gebirge,  (Feld- 
berg),  g,720  Nassau 

Teutoburger  Wald,  1,900  Westphalia 
Thuringer  Wald  (Thuringian 

Forest),  3,286  Thuringia 

Thurm  Berg,  W.  Prussia 

Tilleii  Berg,  BohmerWald,  Bavaria 
VogelGebirge(/RV(fi/<s.),2,497  Hessen 
Vosges  Mts.  (  Vogesen),  Alsace 

Watzmann  Alps,  8,732  Bavaria 

Westerwald,  ‘2,851  Nassau 

Wetterstein(Zug.spitz),  Alps,  10,150  Bav. 
Zobten  Berg,  Breslau 

Zugspitz,  Wetterstein  Geb., 

Alps,  10,150  Bavari* 


H  c 
G  d 
F  d 
1  0 
E  c 

E  c 
E  b 

F  c 
K  a 
G  d 
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the  Netherlands,  and  partly  to  Belgium,  although 
claimed  by  N.  Germany.  [Note.  The  states  and  cities 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (**=)  show  a  dilTerence  in  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  numbers  given  in  the  art.  Europe,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  preceding  jau  t  of  this  work  ;  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  occasioned  by  the  receipt  of  statistics  of  a  new 
census,  which  were  not  previously  available.] — Otn. 
Di'sc.  G.  being  composed  of  an  aifglonieralioii  of  states, 
each  possessing  iinlividual  features  and  cljuracteristics 
of  its  own,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a 
generalized  view  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  refer¬ 
ring  the  reader  to  each  separate  article,  applying  to  its 
various  component  divisions  under  their  proper  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  heads.  The  surface  of  G.  is  much  diversified; 
its  mountain  tracts  lie  chietly  in  the  Si.K.  and  K..  while 
W.  and  N.  the  land  spreads  in  spacious  sandy  plains, in¬ 
tersected  by  the  rivers  which  run  in  the  same  directimi 
from  the  higher  lands  toward  the  sea.  —  Mountains.  The 
mountains,  which  may  he  considered  as  a  N.  hranch  of 
the  great  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  hear  no  comparison 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  hei'^ht,  for  the  loftiest  summits 
are  not  more  than  5,000  ft.  high  ;  hut  they  occu[>y  a  great 
space,  and  diverge  in  so  many  various  directions  through 
tiie  Country  that  it  is  dillicult  to  trace  them  without  the 
aid  of  a  map.  The  Fiditehjehinje.,  however,  in  the  N.  )iart 
of  Bavaria,  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus 
of  the  mountains  in  Central  Germany;  un<l  from  it 
branch,  in  four  directions,  the  ranges  composing  the 
watershed  that  ilivides  the  rivers  of  the  Itluck  ^ea  from 
the  Baltic  an»l  t)ie  German  Ocean.  1,  Krzyeltiryf., 
diverging  N.E.,  forms  the  la)undary  between  Saxony  and 
Bolieniia,  and  Inus  its  8carpe<l  side  S.  towards  the  Eger. 
Its  E.  continuations,  called  the  Sudftenyfhiryfiy  yAw  the 
Carpathian  ridge  near  the  sources  of  the  Otler  and 
Vistula.  2.  The  >h>'mian  Forest  {liiVimcrwald)  range 
separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  It  runs  S.E.  uht.  150 
in.,  and  taking  a  N.E  turn  joins  the  Su  letengehirge 
near  tlie  st)urce8  of  the  March,  in  Eon.  16^  40'  E.  These 
ranges,  by  their  reutnun,  iuch'se  an  eh*vate*l  plain, 
constituting  the  kingilom  of  Bttheinia.  3.  The 
hian  Alps  are  a  low  range,  branching  olT  S.W.  from 
the  central  point,  and  forming  the  water.-.hed  between 
the  aniuentsof  the  Rhine  and  tliose  of  the  Danube.  S. 
they  join  the  Black  Forest  range,  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  Alps  is  effected  by  a  low  chain  skirting 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  ami  joining  the  main  ridge  at 
Mt.  Septimer.  4.  The  Thurinyian  ranye  runs  N.VV.  from 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  after  a  course  of  50  m.  divides 
into  two  chuina.one  running  N.  int<*  Hanover,  and  furm- 
ing  the  Ifarlz  chain,  the  other  running  \V.  uinler  va¬ 
rious  names,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  8ej)arating 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Weser  and  its  tributaries. 
—  Fivers,  cfo.  The  rivers  off?,  are  iiumerouB  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Danube,  wliose 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Altmiihl,  the  Raah,  and  the 
March  on  its  N.  bank;  and  the  lller,  the  Each,  the  Iser, 
and  the  Inn  on  its  S.  bank.  The  Rhine,  which  rises  on 
Mt.  St.  Gothard,  flows  W.  to  Basle;  navigable  from  this 
place,  it  turns  N..  a-s  far  as  Biugen,  whence  it  flows 
N  N.E.  into  the  German  Ocean.  The  Rhine  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  in 
the  upper  and  middle  part  of  its  course,  and  for  the 
almost  innum  Table  series  of  old  castles  M  hich  adorn 
its  hanks  and  vichiity  Hence  the  aijpellatiim  of 
“castled  Rhine,'*  given  to  it  by  the  i«»et  Longfellow. 
Of  these  fine  architectural  remains  of  the  Mnldle  Ages, 
we  give  an  example  in  Fig.  114fi,  which  represents  tlie 


F.y.  1149.  —  CASTLE  OF  RUEINSTEIN,(  Hesse- Darmstadt.) 
leudal  castle  of  Rheinstcin,  on  the  summit  of  a  rugged 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  near  Bingiui.  The  Illdne  s 
chief  atfluents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle  and 
the  flense,  are  on  the  E.  bank  ;  of  these  the  Ncckar  ami 
tlie  Main  rise  in  the  Suatdan  Alps ;  the  Lahn,  the  Riihr, 
and  tl»e  Lipi)0  in  the  hills  of  W.  Germany.  The  Weser 
is  formed  by  the  juncture,  at  Mil  mien,  of  the  Werra  and 
FuMa,  which  ri.se  in  the  Fhunyddrye;  its  course  is  N. 
by  W.  till  the  juncture  of  the  Allar,  at  which  i»oint  it 
turns  N.E.,and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  abt.  40  m.  be¬ 
low  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  platean 
of  B'diemia,  which,  after  receiving  the  Moldau  and  the 
Eger,  it  leaves  at  Schandau,  and  enters  the  great  N.W. 
plain  of  G.,  which  it  traverses  t<i  the  German  Ocean  j  its 
chief  atfluents  from  the  S.  are  the  MuUla  and  Saale  from 
the  Erzgebirge,  and  its  principal  N.  tributary  is  the 
Uuvel  The  Oder  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cui  pathian 
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range,  near  its  W.  termination,  and  after  a  general  N.N. 
W.  Course,  and  receiving  many  afiliients,  tails  through 
the  Great  Haffe  into  C)»e  Baltic  S?ea.  Beshles  these 
rivers,  which  of  themselves  constitute  a  im»st  extensive 
water-system,  there  are  numerotm  lakes  connected  with 
the  rivers;  such  as  the  lakes  <d'  S.  Bavaria,  and  the 
many  sheets  of  water  lying  on  the  low  plain  of  N.  Ger¬ 
many  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  —  Clini.,  d-c.  The 
climate  of  G.  is  lar  less  variable  than  the  nature  of  its 
mountain  system,  and  the  range  of  latitudes  in  which 
it  lies,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  vegetation  of  O’, 
resembles,  in  its  general  character,  that  of  the  N.of 
France,  —  all  the  grains  and  fi  tiits  of  the  temperate  zone 
having  a  flourishing  devehqjment.  In  the  S.  river-valleys 
the  vine  flourishes,  and  walnuts,  chestnut.s,  and  plums 
grow  abundantly  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  often 
chec'ks  the  growth  of  garden-shrubs  and  flc*wering-plant8. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  although  it  only  hints,  in 
all  its  violence,  in  onlinary  winters,  fin- a  few  days,  is  ren¬ 
dered  otten  very  destructive  from  the  c(»nljnuance  of  a 
less,  hut  still  considerable  cobi,  wliich  olten  lasts  unin- 
ternipledly  for  months.  A  few  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point  is  the  teinj)erature,  w  hich  Irequently  lasts  for 
months  together  in  the  winter  season.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  W.  and  N.W. — Min.  a7id  Manuf,  The  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  characterizing  the  German  nationality 
will  he  found  in  the  articles  apldying  to  its  several  con¬ 
stituent  States. —  Jnhab.  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
liahitants  of  G.  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race  ;  exceptions, 
however,  are  foumlin  Saxony,  which  contains  51, Sy5  peo- 
jde  of  Vendic  origin, and  in  the  I'russian  pri>v.  of  Posen, 
which  numbers  a  population  of  S25.000  of  Slavonic  ex¬ 
traction. — Lrliyion,.  As  a  rule,  the  Protestants  are  most 
numerous  in  tite  N.  German  States,  and  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  those  of  tlte  S.  In  Bavaria,  but  one-third 
of  the  inhahitants  belong  to  the  Kefitrmed  Church  ;  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  single  Reman  Catholic  in 
the  little  principality  of  Schaninhurg-ldppe,  and  hut  30 
members  of  the  same  confession  in  tin*  grand-duchy  of 
Meckletibiirg-Strelitz. —  Govt.  The  wlude  of  the  States 
of  N.  Germany  are  united  in  a  ledcrative  empire  by  a 
constitutional  charter  drawn  up  by  the  I'rusMun  govt,  in 
18()7,  and  adopted  by  a  pailiameiit,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  —  at  the  rate  (d  one  member  per  100, OUO  souls 
—  which  assembled  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  24th,  and  finished 
its  labors  on  April  10th  of  that  year.  Thecharter,  called 
Du  Verfassuny  drs  Novdde.utsclttn  Bundf.s,  con>jsts  of 
15  chapters,  comprising  79  articles,  with  a  preamble  de¬ 
claring  that  tlic  g')Vt8.  of  the  States,  enumerated  in  the 
first  section  of  the  table  given  in  tlie  beginning  of  this 
article,  will  form  themselves  into  an  eiviyen  Jinnd  {vv 
eternal  Union),  “fur  the  protection  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union  {Bundesgehiet)  ami  it.s  law’s, as  well  as  for  the 
care  of  the  weliaro  of  the  German  people  (snwic  zur 
Fflrge.  dfr  Wohlfahrtdes  Drutschen  Volkes.'") — Finanas. 
The  bmlget  of  the  N.  German  Ctuifederatlon  fur  the  year 
1870  was  estimated  at :  Receipts,  74,797,419  thalers  (or 
abt.  $54,536,410),  against  Expenditures, 75,958,495  thalers 
(or  $55,449,701);  sliowing  a  deficit  of  1.251,076  thalers 
(or  $913,285,  gold  values).  The  financial  estimates  of  the 
S.  German  State.swill  bo  found  in  their  i»roper  places. — 
Md.  and  Navid.  The  entire  w'ar-effectivo  vd  the  N.  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation  was,  in  1870,  as  follows: 


Cavalry. 


Train,  Artificers,  &c. 


Peace  footing. 

M’ar-footing. 

Total. 

..204,026 

71.3,020 

917,052 

...  54,205 

71,0:i3 

125,238 

...  32,790 

80,825 

113,011 

rs, 

I'y 

...  28,449 

111,788 

140,237 

319,470 

977,202 

Total  war-strength,  1,206,738  men,  and  2,284  guns. 
The  duration  of  eervice  in  the  line  atul  landioehr  (mili¬ 
tia)  is  in  all  12  years.  Tlien*  is,  on  an  average,  a  levy 
each  year  of  I00,0u0  men;  making  for  9  years  900,000 
men  absent  on  leave.  Estini.iting  the  hiss  at  15  per 
cent,  there  remain  765.OU0  di.sciplined  troops,  so  that, 
even  w  hen  the  army  shall  he  iimbilized  on  a  war-looting, 
there  still  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ci»nfederation 
116.000  men,  who  liave  not  yet  reached  the  limit  (d' 
their  12  years'  service.  —  The  naval  force  of  N.  Germany 
in  the  same  year  (1870),  consi.-ted  of  44  vessels  under 
steam  —  Irigatcs,  2  inm-clads,  corvettes,  gunboats,  &c., 
aggregating  9,736  horse  power  and  336  guns;  8  sailers 
mounting  150  guns,  besides  receiving-  and  hospital-ships, 
cutlers,  row-boats,  Ac.;  Ibrming  a  total  of  8y  vessels,  or 
503  gnus,  manneil  by  3,220  oflicers  and  men,  besides  893 
maiines  (rank  and  file),  and  a  marine  artillery  corps  of 
458  oflicers  and  men.  The  mercantile  marine  gave  re¬ 
turns  of  5. lOH  sailing-vessels  of  1,381,200  tons;  steam- 
sliip.s,  113,  or  95,800  tons.  Total,  5,221  ships  :=  1,477.000 
tonnage.  Cow.  (See  Zollverein.)  (I/ist.)  For  u  long 
time  known  under  tlie  name  of  Germania,  tliis  vast 
country  was,  after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  (lesdruction  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  divided  between 
a  numlH-r  of  independent  races,  —  the  Alemanni, 
Franks,  Saxons.  Slaves,  Avari,  and  others.  Charle¬ 
magne  (fp  V.)  conquered  these  various  tribes,  and  in¬ 
corporated  them  in  his  vast  empire;  but  on  his  death, 
in  814,  all  these  diverse  elements,  forcibly  brought 
together,  soon  separated,  an<l  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
signeil  in  84.3  by  the  sons  of  Louis-le-Dehoniiaire,  gave 
birth  to  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Separated  from 
France  and  Italy  after  tlie  ihdhroneinent  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  in  8.s7,  (iertiiany  was  governed  liy  princes  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  On  the  extinction  of  this  family, 
the  mooitrcliy  became  elective,  and  tho  crown  was  con¬ 
ferred,  in  911,  on  Conrmi  I.,  duke  of  Franconia,  Henry 
the  Fowler  succeeded  in  918,  and  was  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  whicii  gave  five  sovereigns  to  Ger-j 
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many,  and  renewe<!,  in  the  person  of  Otho  the  Great, 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Dating  from  this  reign, 
the  imperial  crown,  which  had  alternately  been  worn 
by  the  kings  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  belonged 
exclusively  to  Germany,  which  now  took  the  name  of 
The  Holy  Romaii  Empire  of  the  Oerinan  Nation.  The 
Saxon  dynasty  added  to  the  empire  Lotharingia,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Italy;  and  to  this  family  succeeded  that  of 
Fianconia,  which  reigned  from  1024  to  1137,  and  added 
the  kingdom  of  Arles  to  the  piissessions  of  the  empire, 
and  esjiecially  signalized  itself  by  its  quarrels  with  the 
pope.  The  house  of  Siiahia  next  succeeded,  and,  of  tliis 
line,  Conrnd  III.  and  Frederick  Barlmrossa,  from  1138 
to  1190,  raised  the  imperial  power  to  its  utmost  height. 
After  them,  their  successors,  assailed  by  their  powerful 
vassals  and  the  popes,  an«I  frequently  deposed,  fell  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  weakness.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  internecine  struggles  of  the  Giielphs  and 
(IhibelineK  occurred.  On  Conrad  IV.’s  death  commenced 
the  long  interregnum  from  1254  to  1273,  which  ended 
in  delivering  Germany  from  anarchy.  Rodolph  of 


1^1^.1150.  —  RODOLFII,  COUM  OF  IIAPSHURO. 
Ilapshurg,  from  1273  to  1291,  begun  the  establishment 
of  the  autlionty  of  the  imperial  crown;  but  under  his 
successors,  the  inlliic-uci*  ot  the  grand  feudatories  and 
electors  of  the  enqdre  sensibly  increased.  Their  rights 
were  publicly  sanctioned  by  the  tainuus  Golden  Bull, 
or  charter,  granted  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  In  1438 
Albert  of  Ilapshnrg  w'a.s  elected  eni])ei  or,  and  became 
tlie  chief  of  Hie  presi'iit  lamse  of  Austria.  Ch.arles  V., 
the  4th  sovereign  of  this  ilynasty.  was  elected  in  1519, 
anti  gloriou.sly  rususcitaled  thegramleur  of  the  empire. 
Ferdinand,  his  hrtjther,  reigned  after  him  with  wisdom; 
and,  until  the  reign  of  Fenliiiand  11.,  no  change  of  im¬ 
portance  occurred.  Under  him  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  began,  which,  lasting  from  1018  to  1648,  resulted 
in  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  the  <  onfirmation  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  reigns  of  Letipold  1.,  Joseph  I.,  and  Charles  VI. 
were  occupied  with  long  wars  with  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
of  France;  and  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1740,  gave  rise 
to  the  War  of  the  Au.strian  Succession,  which  se¬ 
cured  the  throne  to  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Charles's  daughter,  and  thus  jdaced  on  tlie  throne  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  in  the  person  of 
Francis  I.  Finally,  in  1804,  tlio  empire  of  (Iertiiany 
ceased  to  exi^t,  <»n  tlie  ahiiication  »d'  Francis  II.,  who 
only  preserved  his  hereditary  estates,  assuming  the  title 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  —  Hist,  of  the.  ('o7ifedtration. 
The  first  Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  G.  were  hered¬ 
itary  moiiarchs;  hut,  st)  early  as  887,  the  states,  or  great 
vassals  of  the  crow  n,  deposed  their  enijieror,  Charles 
leGros,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  hisste.'id.  And 
from  that  remote  period  the  emperors  of  (?.  continued 
to  he  elected,  down  to  the  beginningof  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Several  (ff  tlie  great  vassals  of  tiie  empire  had 
thus  early  attained  to  all  but  unlimited  power;  and  it 
consisted  of  a  vast  aggregation  of  states  of  every  dif¬ 
ferent  graite,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free 
cities  and  the  estates  of  cmints.  The  federal  tie  by 
wliich  those  different  states  were  heM  together  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  feeble.  Their  inlerests  and  pretensions  were 
often  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  at  war  with  each  other  and  witli  the  emperor. 
There  was,  in  consequence,  a  great  want  of  security; 
and  the  need  to  repress  the  numberless  disorders  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  things  leil,  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
formation  of  leagues  among  the  smaller  states,  and  the 
institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  privilege  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  emperors  was  restricted  to  a  few 
of  the  most  powerful  vassals,  being  confined  by  the 
Gol<len  Bull  issued  by  Charles  IV.,  in  1350,  to  tlie  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Kliine,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  tlie  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Bavaria.  Hanover,  and  Hesse  diil  not  acquire  a 
right  to  vote  till  a  nincli  later  peri«jd.  Most  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  empire  were  hereditary,  ami  the  public  gf- 
fairs  were  transacted  in  diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great 
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fendatori(!8  and  of  the  representatives  of  free  cities. 
But  as  the  diet  had  no  independent  or  peculiar  force  to 
carry  iu  dccibiuns  into  eflect,  they  were  very  frecjuently 
disregarded.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  1., 
an  attempt  was  made  to  intnaluce  a  more  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  and  a  better  policy  into  the  em¬ 
pire.  As  llie  political  division  of  G.  at  this  period  was 
independent  of  the  territorial  sulwdivisions  which  the 
changes  in  families  produced,  it  lasted  as  long  ns  the 
empire  itself  preserved  its  unity  as  a  political  body  ;  ami 
even  after  the  assumption  of  independence  by  the  king 
t»r  Prussia,  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  which 
previously  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  was  still  includiHl, 
nominally  at  least,  in  tlie  order  to  which  it  belonged. 
By  their  refusal  to  join  in  this  arrangement  of  internal 
p(dicy,  and  to  become  amenaldo  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Aulic  QW.xxwhiiv  {Rp:ichS'Kummerg»'ric!it),  the  Swiss  cjin- 
tons  finally  severed  the  last  tie  which  united  them  to 
ihe  empire.  The  influence  of  the  kings  of  Poland  caused 
a  Minilar  separation  betw'cen  the  empire  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  I  ho  right  hank  of 
the  Vistula.  At  the  period  of  the  outl»reuk  ol  the  French 
’•evolution,  in  1789,  G.  was  divided  in  10  circles,  eacli 
subdivbled  into  many  States  and  territorie.^,  viz.  —  1. 
The  Circie  o/ Aus/ria,  belonging  entin  ly  to  the  house 
of  .\u.stria ;  2.  The  GircUof  Burgnn  fy^^Uo  belonging 
to  .\ustriu;  3.  The  Circle  nf  Weatphalia,  divided  among 
clerical  and  lay  princes;  4.  The  Circle  of  the  J*alatiJiate^ 
divideil  between  1  lay  and  3  clerical  princes;  5.  Thf.  Circle 
of  the  Cpper  Rhine,  divided  among  a  number  of  terri¬ 
torial  princes  and  nobles,  the  mo.st  powerful  of  whom 
was  the  landgrave  of  llesst^Cassel ;  0.  The  Circle  of 
Swi'>ia.  numbering  as  the  most  powerful  of  its  many 
petty  sovereigns,  the  duke  of  M'Urtemberg,  and  the 
margrave  of  Baileii ;  7.  Tte  Circle  of  HavaHa,  in  which 
the  ele»  tor  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  took 
the  lead;  S.  The  Circle  of  /^rauconia,  comprising  many 
principalities,  counties,  lordships,  and  free  cities;  9. 
TJte  Circle  of  Irnvr  i^xony,  niclmling  the  duchies  of 
Magdeburg,  tlie  two  Mecklenburgs,  and  others,  and 
among  the  free  cities,  those  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen;  10.  The  i'ircle  of  Cpfier  Saxony,  of  which 
Prussia  formed  the  most  powerful  constituent ;  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  countries,  which  were  not  included  in  any  circle, 
were  the  kingdom  of  Boi»emia,the  margraviateof  Mora¬ 
via,  the  duchy  of  Sile.sia,  and  the  margraviates  of  Upper 
aiai  Lower  Lusatia.  Besides  these  divisions  there  v‘ere 
numerous  counties,  lordships,  abbeys,  and  free  imperial 
towu.s,  not  belonging  to  any  circle,  but  lield  directly  of 
the  emperor.  Every  circle  had  its  diet,  in  which  the 
clerical  and  secular  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and 
barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formcil  5  benches 
or  colleges.  Affairs  of  general  importance  to  tlie  empire 
at  large  were  treated  by  the  im]»erial  diet,  wliich  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  summoning  wherever  he 
pleased;  but  which,  since  1603,  was  constantly  assem¬ 
bled  at  Ratishon.  In  1789,  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  as  follows;  —  1.  The  college  of  electors;  Mentz. 
Treves,  Cologne,  the  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Bavaria  (since  162^Vt,  and  Brunswick-LUneburg  (since 
1692).  2.  Thecollegoof  the  clerical  and  secular  princes, 
bishop.s.  margraves,  counts,  &c. ;  the  numbers  of  the 
clerical  members  being  36,  and  of  the  secular  lords,  63. 
3.  The  colleges  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  then  54  in 
number.  Iu  1791  began  the  memorable  contest  with 
revolutionary  France,  which  ended  in  the  overturn  of 
the  old  Germanic  constitution.  The  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  the  first  that  history  records  in  which  the  Rhine 
was  acknowledged  as  the  frontier  of  France,  decreed  an 
indemnification  to  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession, 
and  this  indemnification  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
spoliation  of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  in¬ 
defensible,  in  the  h ‘art  of  tlie  empire  itself.  On  Jan. 
25, 1803,  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
at-sembled  for  the  arrangement  of  this  matter,  the  im¬ 
port  of  which  was  as  follows:  —  The  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  as  that  of  G.  was  styled,  remained  as  it  w'as  di¬ 
vided  into  circles,  but  which,  with  the  total  loss  of  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  were  reduced  to  9,  wliose  boundaries  it 
was  proposed  to  regulate  anew.  Tlii.s  regulation  was, 
however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other.  The  riglit  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  diet 
remained,  as  formerly,  attached  to  territories  held  di¬ 
rectly  as  fiefs  of  the  empire;  and  the  place  of  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  diet  remained  at  Ratishon.  The  colleges 
remained  also  3  in  number ;  the  first  being  the  college 
of  electors,  who  were  10 in  number:  one  clerical, —  tlie 
elector  arcii-chaneellor ;  and  9  secular,  —  Bohemia, 
Bavaria;  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick-LUneburg, 
Salzburg,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Casscl.  The 
electorate  of  Meiitz  had  merged  into  that  of  the  arch- 
chancellor,  and  the  Palatinate  into  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria ;  Treves  and  Cologne  liad  disappeared,  and  4 
new  electorates  h  id  been  created.  The  second  college 
—  of  princes  —  counted  131  votes.  The  college  ol  towns 
was  composed  of  6  with  votes  ;  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Bre¬ 
men,  Fraiikfort-on  the-Main,  Augsburg, and  Nureiuberir. 
The  other  territories,  enumerated  above  as  not  being 
included  within  the  circles,  remained  as  they  were,  nor 
did  any  cliange  take  place  in  tlie  extent  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Slavonic  countries.  Napoleon  I.,  who  since 
1799  had  directeil  the  foreign  policy  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  not  satisfied  with  this  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  empire,  now  conceived  tlie  idea  of  effecting  its  en¬ 
tire  dissolution.  The  treaty  of  Preshurg,  in  1805,  which 
followeil  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  gave  him  the  means! 
of  carrying  this  pr«'Ject  into  effect,  by  forming  a  con- 1 
federation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Confederation]^ 
of  the  Rhine,  who.  uniting  into  a  corporate  body,  inj 
1807  placed  themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the] 


French  emperor.  The  wars  which  followed,  with  Prus-I 
eia  in  1807,  and  with  Austria  in  1809,  gave  Napoleon  the  I 
power  of  altering  the  territorial  disiributioii  of  G.  at 
pleasure.  He  accordingly  created  fur  liis  brother  Jer-I 
ome  the  lu-w  kingdom  ol  Westphalia,  and  for  liis  brother- 
in-law  Joachim  Murat,  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  aiidl 
raised  those  members  of  the  Kheiii.sh  confederation  who  | 
supported  his  cause  to  new  dignities  and  an  openly  re¬ 
cognized  independence  as  sovereigns.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  tlie  emperor,  Francis  11.,  by  a  solemn  act, 
renounced  the  style  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany, 
Aug.  6,  1809.  In  the  lollowing  year  Napoleon  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  coasts  of  tlie  German  Ocean  with  the  French 
empire,  and  divided  them  into  departments;  thus  sepa¬ 
rating  from  G.  a  district  peopled  by  more  than  1.100,000 
inhabitants.  The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
called  in  Germany  the  Liberation  War,  restored  G. 
to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in  Europe,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A 
confederation  of  35  independent  sovereigns  and  4  free 
cities  rephu'od  the  elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under 
itsown  decrepitude.  In  thechoiceof  tliesmallerprinces 
who  were  to  b«.*come  rulers,  as  well  as  all  those  wlio  were 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  ranks  of  subjects,  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  family  and  political  connection  than  to 
the  old  territorial  divisions  under  the  empire.  The  cleri¬ 
cal  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  cities, 
were  incorporated  inti>  the  States  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were 
not  re-established.  Only  4  cities  remained  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  puliticiil  rights.  The  signing  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  took  place,  alter  long 
discussion,  June  8,  1815.  As  thus  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  G.  w’as  divided  into  39  sovereign  states,  or 
portions  of  states ;  but  the  number  became  reduce*!  to 
34;  1.  By  the  demise  of  the  Saxon  princedom  of  Gotha 
in  1826,  which  became  incorporated  with  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Saxe-Meiningen ;  2.  By  the  falling  away  of  the 
duchy  t»f  Anbalt-Kbthen,  which,  in  1847,  became  an¬ 
nexed  to  Anhalt-Des>an ;  3.  and  4.  By  the  abdication  of 
the  princes  of  Hohenzollern-Hechiugen  and  Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmariiigen,  in  1849,  in  favor  of  their  kinsman  the 
king  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  ;  and 
5.  By  the  extinction  of  the  duchy  <*f  Anhalt-Bernberg 
in  1863.  An  account  of  the  I  ranco-German  war  (1870- 
71),  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire,  will 
be  found  under  FRANCEand  Germant  in  theSappleiueut. 
Emperors  and  Kings  op  Germany. 

CARLOVlXniANS. 


A.  D. 

800.  Charlemagne,  or  Chas. 

I.  (the  Great.) 

814.  Louis  I.  (le  Dobon- 
naire.) 

840.  Lothaire  I. 

643.  Louis  II.  the  German, 
(king.) 

855.  Louis  11.  (emperor.) 


A.  i». 

Chas.  II.  (the  Bald.) 
Carloman, Louis  III. 
876.  <  (tlie  Saxon.) 

Charles  III.  the  Fat, 
.  (king.) 

882.  Chas.  Ill.  (emperor.) 
887.  .\rnold  1.  (king.) 

896.  Arnold  I.  (emperor.) 
S99,  Louis  IV.  {the  Child.) 


HOUSE  OF  FRANCONIA. 

911.  Courail  I. 

HOUSE  OF  SAXUNT. 

919.  Henry  I.(theFowb  r.)  9:3.  Giho  II. 

936.  OthoI.(theGreat)king.  983.  Otho  111. 

962.  Otho  I.  (emperor.)  1(X)2.  Henry  II.  (the  Holy.) 
HOUSE  OF  FRANCONIA,  {restored.) 

1024.  Conrad  11.  (the  Sa-  1081.  Herman  of  Luxem- 
lique.)  burg,  (elected  by  the 

1039.  Henry  III. (the  BFk.)  ) 

1050.  Henry  IV.  1087.  Conrad. 

1077.  Rodolph  of  Suabia,  1106.  Henry  VI. 

(elected  by  the  pope.) 


•  HOUSE  OP  SAXONY. 

1125.  Lothaire  II. 

HOUSE  OF  SUABIA,  OR  H JIIENSTAUPFEN. 

1138.  Conrad  III.  120S.  Otho  IV.  (alone.) 

1152.  Frederick.  I.  (Barba-  1215.  Frederick  II. 

rossa).  1246.  Henry  (of  Thuringia). 

1190.  Henry  VI.  1247.  William  of  Holland, 

{  Philip.  (cho8«-n  by  thepope.) 

1197.  -<  Otho  IV.  (of  Bruns-  1250,  Conrad  IV. 
wick). 


INTERREGNUM. 

1254.  William  of  Holland,  (merely  nominal.) 
.j^,-  J  Richard  of  Cornwall,  “ 

(  Alfonso  of  Castile,  “ 


HOUSE  OP  HAPSBURG. 

1273.  Rodolph  (of  Haps-  1292.  Adolphus  (of  Nassau), 
burg).  1298.  Albert  (of  Austria). 

HOUSES  OF  LUXEMBURG  AND  BAVARIA. 

1308.  Henry  VII.  (of  Lux-  1378.  Wenceslaus  (of  Lux- 
eml'urg).  emburg). 

■•Ol  <  J  LouisV.CofBav.ari.a).  1400.  Robert  (Count  Pala- 
(  Frederick  (of  .\u8t.)  tine). 

(  Charles  lV.(of  Lux-  f  Jnssus  (of  Moravia). 

■1017  I  emburg).  1410. -(  Sigismund  (of  Lux- 

’  j  Gunther  (Count  of  emburg). 

1^  Scliwartzhurg). 


HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIV. 

1438.  Albert  11.  1012  Matthias. 

1439.  Frederick  HI.  1619.  Ferdinand  IT. 

1493.  Maximilian  I.  1637.  Ferdinand  III. 

1519.  Charles  V.  1658.  Leopold  I. 

1556.  Ferdinand  I.  1705.  Joseph  I. 

1564.  Maximilian  II.  1711.  Charles  VI. 

1576.  Rodolph  II.  1742.  Chas. VII.(of  Bavaria). 

HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  {Hapshnrg-Lorraint.) 

1745.  Fran*  is  I.  1790.  Leopold  II. 

1765.  Joseph  II.  1792.  Francis  II. 
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HOUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 

1871.  William  I.  See  p.  1147. 

Oer'maiiy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co.; 
pop.  about  744. 

Gcrin'-uell,  n.  {Physiol.)  The  cell  which  re.'^ults  from 
the  union  of  the  spermatozoon,  or  spermatic  matter 
conveyed  by  it,  witli  tlie  germinal  vesicle  or  its  nucleus. 

Oer'moii,  n.  [Lat.J  Same  as  (tEkm,  q.  v. 

Ger'iniiial,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  germ 

{Physiol.)  6-’.  areo,  the  circular  or  oval  space  formed 
by  liquefaction  and  metamorphosis  of  a  peripheral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  germ-mas.^,  jireparatory  t«>  the  appearance 
of  the  first  trace  of  the  projier  embryo.  It  is  divided, 
into  a  central  clear  part  called  area  pellucida,  and  a 
perijilieral  part  called  cCrea  opaca;  tlie  portion  of  the 
latter  in  which  blood  anil  blood-vessels  are  developed  is 
called  the  aiva  rascit/rwa. — G.  membrane,  strata  of 

cells  and  nnclei  of  cells  originally  lorming,  and  after- 
Avard  extending  from,  the  germinal  area.  The  external 
stratum  is  the  ve.rt*'bral  layer,  also  called  the  serous  and 
animal  layer;  the  internal  stratum  is  theriuc^ra/  layer, 
also  called  the  wmcows  and  vegetal  layer. — G.  spot,  the 
nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  It  cqnsists  of  a  finely 
granulated  substance,  strongly  refracting  tlie  rays  of 
light.  —  G.  vesicle,  a  clear  nucleated  cell,  which  is  the 
first  formed  and  most  essential  part  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  yolk,  and  pusses  to  the  periphery  of 
that  part  prior  to  impregnation,  after  which  the  germinal 
vesicle  becomes  opaque  or  disappears.  It  is  sometimes 
called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  Purkingian  vesicle. 

Oer'iiiinaK  n.  [Fr.,  calendar.]  The  name  given  under 
the  French  Republic  to  tlie  seventli  month  of  the  3’ear, 
dating  from  Sept.  22,  1792.  It  commenced  March  21 
and  ended  April  19. 

Ger'minaiit.  a.  [hat.  germinans,iTom  germinare^to 
sprout,  j  Sprouting ;  budding. 

Ger'minate,  r.  n.  [See  Supra.]  To  shoot;  to  begin 
to  vegetate  or  grow,  as  seeds. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  sprout. 

Goriiiina'tioii,  n.  [Lnt.  genninatio,  from  germinare, 
to  put  forth,  to  bud.]  (J5oL)  The  process  by  which  a 
plant  is  produced  from  a  sei^.  The  phenomena  of  G. 
are  best  observed  in  dicotyledonous  seeds,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  bean,  pea,  lupin,  &c.  These  seeds  con¬ 
sist  of  two  lobes  or  cotyledons,  enveloped  in  a  common 
membrane;  when  this  is  removed,  a  small  projecting 
body  is  seen,  which  is  that  part  of  the^^^m  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  the  root,  and  is  termed  the  radicle.  The 
other  portion  of  the  germ  is  seen  on  carefully  separating 
the  cotyledons,  and  is  termed  the  plumule  ;  it  afterwards 
forms  the  stem  and  leaves.  When  the  ripe  seed  is  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  it  gradually  dries,  and  may  be 
kept  often  for  an  indefinite  period  without  undergoing 
any  change;  but  if  placed  under  circumstances  favora¬ 
ble  to  its  {?.,  it  soon  begins  to  grow;  these  requisite  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  a  due  temperature,  moisture,  and  the 
pre.sence  of  air.  Where  these  are  pre.sent,  the  seed 
gradually  swells,  its  membranes  burst,  and  tlie  germ 
expands.  The  root  is  at  first  most  rapidly  developed, 
the  materials  for  its  growth  being  derived  from  the 
cotyledons;  and  when  it  shoots  out  its  fibres  or  rootlets, 
these  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  the  plum- 
ula  is  developeil,  ri.sing  upward  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  root,  and  expanding  into  stem  and  leaves.  For 
this  growth  the  j)resence  of  air  is  requisite;  if  it  be 
carefully  excluded,  though  there  may  be  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure,  yet  the  seed  will  not  vegetate.  Hence  it  is  that 
seeds  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth,  or  iu  a  stiff  clay, 
remain  inert,  but  on  admission  of  air  by  turning  up 
the  soil,  begin  to  shoot  forth.  Fr<»m  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  G.  of  seeds  in  confined  atmos¬ 
pheres,  it  appears  that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  that 
part  of  the  starch  of  the  cotyledons  passes  into  gum  and 
sugar;  so  that  most  saeds,  as  we  see  in  the  conversion 
of  barley  into  malt,  become  sweet  during  G.  Liglit  is 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  a  seed.  It  is,  therefiire,  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  different  requisites  for  G.  are  attained  by 
placing  a  seed  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  warmed  by 
the  sun's  rays,  where  it  is  moistened  by  its  humidity 
and  by  occasional  showt-rs,  and  excluded  from  light, 
but  within  reach  of  the  access  of  air.  The  most  favora¬ 
ble  temperature  is  between  66°  and  80®;  at  the  freezing 
point  none  of  the  more  perfect  seeds  vegetate;  and  at 
tt-rnperatures  above  100®  tlie  young  germ  is  usually  in¬ 
jured.  Certain  chemical  changes,  the  most  important 
being  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  take  place  in 
the  seed,  and  the  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  products 
of  these  changes.  Thus  nourished,  it  increa.se8  grad¬ 
ually  in  size,  and  ultimatelj’  bursts  through  the  integ¬ 
uments  of  the  seed.  Its  lower  extremity,  or  radicle,  is 
commonly  protruded  first,  and,  taking  a  downward 
direction,  becomes  fixed  in  the  soil.  Tlie  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  soon  elongates  upwards,  and  is  tcM'minated  above 
by  the  plumule  or  gemmule,  which  is  the  first  terminal 
hud,  or  growing  apex  of  the  stem  ;  and  ut  the  same  time 
the  cotyledonary  portion  is  either  left  under-ground,  or 
is  carried  upwards  to  the  surface.  During  the  gradual 
development,  the  embryo  continues  to  be  nourished  from 
the  matters  contained  in  the  albumen  or  cotyledonary 
portion,  and  is  ultimately  enabled  to  produce  its  first 
leaves  and  root.  The  young  plant  is  then  in  a  position 
to  acquire  the  necessary  nourishment  by  itself,  for  its 
furtlier  support  and  growth,  from  the  media  by  which  it 
is  surrounded ;  and  being  rendered  independent  of  the 
seed,  has  no  need  of  the  cotyledonary  portion,  which 
accordingly  perishes.  The  spores  of  acotyledonous 
plants  develop  roots  indifferently  from  any  partof  their 
surface :  this  mode  of  G.  is  termed  heterorhizal.  In  the 
G.  of  monocotyledonous  embryos,  the  radicle  is  not  it¬ 
self  continued  downwards  so  as  to  form  the  root,  but  it 
gives  off  branches  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  separately 
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pierce  its  extremity  aod  become  the  rootlets.  Each  of 
these  rootlets,  at  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  radicu¬ 
lar  extremity,  is  surrounded  by  a  cellular  sheath,  term¬ 
ed  the  coieorhiza.  This  mode  of  tr.  is  commonly  termed 
endnrliizul.  The  radicle  of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  is 
itself  prolonged  downwards  by  cell-multiplication  juat 
within  its  apex,  to  form  the  root;  and  this  mode  of  G. 
is  ihotinguished  as  zxorhizal.  —  See  Root;  Stem. 

Gor'tuiuati VO,  a.  Relating  to  germination. 

Ooroou'inia,  Ooro^'oiiiy,  n.  [Fr.  g^rocmnie,  from 
Gr.  gfj'on,  an  old  man,  and  komnn^  to  take  care  of.] 
(Mc.d.)  That  part  of  the  science  which  relates  to  the 
<liet  and  treatmeni  of  old  age. 

Croroiia,  (J'ii-ro'na,)  (anc.  Gerunda,)  a  fortified  city  of 
Spai  n,  prov.  Catalonia,  cap.  of  correg.  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  fo<it  of  a  steep  mountain  on  the  Ter, 50  m.  N.E. 
of  Barcelona.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  other 
cliurches,  which  were  sacked  hy  the  French  under  Au- 
gcreau.  during  the  Peninsular  War, ‘when  the  city  stood 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  G.  is  of  great  atjtiqui'ty,  and 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  elder  son  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  ^fa1^u/.  Coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs  and  stockings.  J^tp.  14,085.  —  The  corregidor- 
ship,  or  siih-prov.  of  (r.  Is  very  fertile,  and  has  an  area 
of  4.400  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  d4d,()b7. 

Oor'rardsf  o w  i»,  in  IF.  Virgmiay  a  P.O.  of  Berkeley  co. 

Gor'roii,  SeetfARoN. 

<4er'ry,  Klbridge,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  American  independence,  b.  at  Marblehead,  Muss., 
1744  After  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1702,  he  was 
elected,  in  1772,  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the 
State  leirislature.  In  1770  G.  was  electetl  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
and  appointed  in  1780  to  the  presidency  of  the  treasury 
board.  He  served  four  succes.sive  years  in  Congre.ss,  and 
in  1707,  in  conjunction  with  Pinckney  and  Marshall, 
was  sent  on  a  special  missiim  to  Paris.  In  1810  he  was 
elected  governor  of  M:iss.,  and  in  1812  filth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  St,ates.  1).  1'‘24. 

Gor'ry,  or  Gerry  Post,  in  iView  lorA*,  a  post-township 
of  Chautauqua  co.,  about  6  m.  N.  of  Jamestown  ;  pop. 
abt.  1,315. 

Gers,  a  river  of  France,  which,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees, 
unites  with  the  Garonne  at  Agen,  after  a  course  of  abt. 
80  miles. 

Gors,  a  dept,  of  France,  region  S  M’,,  between  Cat.  43° 
17'  and  44°  4'  N..  and  L>'m.  0°  18'  W.  and  1°  11'  E.; 
having  N.  the  d^pt.  Ijut-et-Garonne,  F^.  those  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne  anil  Haute-Garonue,  S.  the  latter  and  the 
Halites-  and  Ba.sses-Pyrenees,  ainl  W.  Landes.  Length, 
K.  to  \y.y  74  m.,  by  about  54  in  breadth ;  area^  628,031 
hectares.  Surface.  The  last  ramifications  of  tho  Pyr¬ 
enees  cover  most  of  this  dept.,  the  slope  of  which  is 
mostly  from  S.  to  N.  Hirers.  Numerous,  being  afflu¬ 
ents  of  the  Garonne  and  Adour.  Soil.  Fertile.  Prod. 
"Wheat,  maize,  oats.  hemp,  flax,  wool,  wine,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  andTruits.  Largo  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
fattened.  Mtnuf.  Ghiss,  earthenware,  leather,  starch, 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloths.  Ac.  Chief  V>wns.  Audi 
(the  cap.),  Condom,  Loml)ez,and  Mirande.  Pop.  328,824. 

G^rs'<li>rfl[ite,  n.  {Min.)  ^Nickel  glance,  an  ore  of 
nickel  found  at  Loos,  in  8we«len,  and  elsewhere  in  Ku- 
rope,  and  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Occurs  in  cubes  ami  mas¬ 
sive;  lustre  metallic.  Color,  silver-white,  steel-gray, 
often  tarnished  gray  or  grayish-hlack.  Sp.  gr.  5  6-6‘y. 
Conip.  Arsenic  45  5,  sulphur  19  4,  nickel  35*1.  It  is  de¬ 
composed  hy  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution  with 
separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenions  acid. 

Gorsoii,  Jean  Charlier,  {zhair-saxong' f)  a  French  divine, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  b.  near  Rhetel, 
1363.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  election  of  Pope 
Alexander  V.,  energetically  denounced  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  Grave 
critics,  as  Bellanuine,  Mabillon,  Gence,  and  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  attribute  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation 
ofJrsus  Christ.  D.  1429. 

Gtfr'stfccker,  Frederick,  traveller  ami  novelist,  was 
B.  at  Hamburg  in  1816,  and  emigrated  while  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  New  York.  Thence  ho  jourm-yed  on  loot  to 
Cana<hi,  Texas,  &c.,  performing  any  work  that  whs  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  having  at  different  times  been  a  sailor,  a 
jeweller,  a  hotel-keeper,  a  farmer,  ami  stoker  of  a  steam¬ 
boat.  About  1842  he  returned  lo  Germany  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  travels.  He  spent  the  years  1849-50-51  and 
1S.52  in  travelling  through  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Australia;  and  the  narratives  of  his  travels 
through  these  countries  became  very  jmpiilar,  being 
translated  into  several  languages.  His  princi[)al  novels 
are,  Toe  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi ;  The  Feathered  Ar- 
roio ;  A  Wife  to  Order^  Ac.  D.  1874. 

Ger'triitle,  the  name  of  three  Roman  Catholic  saints: 
the  frsty  abbess  of  Nivelle,  626-659;  the  second,  an 
abbess  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  author  of  Jieve^ 
lations.  d.  1034;  the  third,  a  daughter  of  Saint  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Hungary,  d.1297. 

OeriiiKk  {jeFundy)  n.  [Lat.  gerundiuniy  from  gtrere. 
to  bear.]  {Gram.)  In  Latin  gram.,  a  part  of  the  verb 
used  todenotesomething  as  being  done;  thus, 
reading,  from  U-Qo,  I  read.  It  is  a  sort  of  verbal  sub¬ 
stantive,  being  declined  like  a  noun,  but  having  the 
same  power  of  governmerrt  as  its  verb.  In  Englisli  the 
present  participle  occupies  the  place  of  the  geruml. 

Gerun'tl  ial,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like  a  gerund. 

Gcriin'flive,  n.  {Lat.  Gram.)  The  future  participle 
in  the  passive  voice. 

{Eng.  Gram^)  A  participle  governed  by  a  preposition, 
and  itself  governing  an  objective  case;  as,  “  the  time  ot 
drliveriyig  a  discourse." —  Worcester. 

Gornii'<Uvely«  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  gerund. 

Gor'vliiusi^  Georg  Gottfried,  a  German  historian  uud 


philosopher,  b.  at  Darmstadt.  1805;  was  appointed  in  1826 
Prt>lb3sor  of  German  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  from  which  he  was  jliftiiiissed  lor  the  liberal¬ 
ism  of  his  political  views.  Of  his  many  numerous  and 
important  works  wo  may  meiiliou  the  Historii  of  tht- 
Tiine.ternth  (-entury  since  the  'Treaty  of  Viennay  which  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  buglish.  D.  1871. 

Ger  yon.  {Myth.)  A  son  of  Chrysaor  and  Calirrhoe, 
king  of  Erylhia,  or  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  poets 
repreaent  him  as  a  giant  with  three  bodies  and  three 
heads,  wlio  had  large  herds  of  cattle  which  he  fed  on 
human  fb-ah.  To  guard  them,  he  had  a  twt>-headed  dog 
and  a  seven  headed  dragon,  llercules  slew  him  and  hi.s 
adherents,  and  carried  away  all  his  herds  to  offer  them 
to  Eiirystheus. 

Goby's,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Bucks  co. 

GcsO€k<*,(£/«’-s«c/.'e(r,)a  town  of  Pi  uasia,  in  3Vesti>halia, 
2o  111.  .N.F.  of  Arnsberg.  Manu  f.  Linen.  Pigi.  4,159. 
Gesli'ur,  Gesli'ui*i«  Ge^li'iiritOM.  {Script.)  The 
naine  ol  adistrict  and  peojile  in  Syria.  Geshiir  lay  upon  j 
the  IC.  siileof  the  Jordan  between  Basiiam,  Maachah,  and  I 
Mount  llerinon,  and  wiihiu  the  limits  of  tlie  Hebrew 
territory;  but  the  Israelites  did  not  exiad  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  {Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii.  13.)  —  There  was  also  a  people 
of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Palestine,  near  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  {Josh.  xiii.  9;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.) 

Gos'nor,  Conrad,  the  “  Pliny  ”  of  Germany,  b.  at  Zurich, 
1516;  acquirtMi  a  thorough  literary  and  medical  educa¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  and  alter  teaching 
Greek  for  a  time  at  Lausanne,  began  to  give  lectures  in 
jihilosophy.  liis  fame  as  a  natnralistcirculated  through¬ 
out  Europe,  ami  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  prominent  literati  of  all  countries.  M  ilhout  enu¬ 
merating  his  translations  from  the  dead  languages,  his 
voUiniinoiis  hiographical  contributions,  his  pliilological, 
or  theological  writings,  in  all  of  which  he  lias  written 
largely,  his  rej'iite  as  a  naturalist  is  mainly  bused  on 
his  Jiistoria  Lat.  (1551-89),  the  most 

learned  work  on  the  subject  up  to  that  time;  and  bis 
various  writings  on  Botany  (Nuremberg,  1754-70),  in 
which  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  founded  on  fructification.  D.  1565. 

Ges'iior,  Solomon,  a  Swiss  jioet  and  painter,  B.  nt  Zur¬ 
ich,  1730.  Ilis  iiiiiniacy  witli  Klop>tock  causeil  him  to 
devote  himself  to  poetry,  and  after  the  publication  of  a 
few  short  pta-iiis,  in  1756,  ajipeared  his  Idylls,  which 
atoncejdaced  him  at  the  head  of  all  writers  in  that 
style.  The  DeaVi  of  Abel  (1758)  added  still  more  to 
his  reputation.  His  writings  are  especially  remarkable 
foraii  amiable  simplicity  and  for  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
of  which  his  private  life  also  furnished  a  complete  ex¬ 
ample.  D.  1788. 

Gesnora'oeu',  n.pl.  [Named  after  Gesner,  the  natu- 
uralist.j  {But.)  The  Gesnera  fiiniily,an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Biynonialts.  Diag.  Parietal  placentae,  capsular 
or  baccate  fruit,  an  embryo  with  minute  cotyledons, 
and  a  lung  radicle.  They  are  herbs  or  soft-wooded 
shrubs;  leaves  wrinkled,  exstijmlate,  generally  oppo¬ 
site  or  whorleil ;  flowers  irregular,  showy ;  calyx  half- 
superior,  5-parted;  corolla  5-lobed;  stamens  diandroiis 
or  diilynamous,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Ovary 
half-sniierior,  1-celled,  surrounded  by  an  annular  fleshy 
disc,  or  by  glands ;  style  1.  Fruit  capsular  or  succulent, 
l-celle*!,  with  2-lobed  parietal  placentas.  Seeds  numer¬ 
ous,  with  or  without  albumen;  embryo  with  minute 
cotyledons  and  a  long  radicle.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  mostly  natives  of  warm  or  tropical  regions.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  beauty  of  flow-ers,  containing 
some  of  the  most  admired  ornaments  of  our  hot-houses, 
a.s  species  of  Gloxinia,  Achimene^,  &.C. 

Goss'Ior,  Albri  CUT,  called  also  G.  von  Bruneck,  was  in 
13U0  appointed  joiiii-goveriior  along  with  Bereiiger  von 
Landenberg,  of  the  Waldstlidten  or  Forest  Canton.s 
(Schwytz,  Uuterwaldon,  and  Uri),  h^  Albrecht  I.  of 
Austria.  According  to  the  traditions  connected  with 
Tell  ((p  V.),  his  oppressive  edicts  and  wanton  cruelty  so 
enrage«l  the  inhabitants  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
agaiiKst  him,  and  he  was  shot  by  Tell  in  a  narrow  pa*s 
near  Kiiasnacht  in  1307. 

Go!>it,  n.  [Fr.  geste;  Lat.  gestum,  a  lliing  done,  from 
yerere,  to  bear,  to  perform.]  A  deed;  an  action;  an 
achievement. 

•Aud  goodly  can  discourse,  with  many  a  noble  gest.  '— Spenser. 

Gos'tant,  a.  [Lat.  gesians,  pp.  of  gestare,  to  curry.] 
Laden  ;  burdened. 

Gos'ta  Roinaiio'rmn.  [Lat.,  the  deeds  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.]  {Lit.)  The  title  of  a  legendary  work  of  the 
Mid<lio  Ages,  written  in  Latin,  ami  whose  tales  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  liistoryof  the  Roman  emperors, 
or  belong  to  that  period,  and  are  acconipanieil  with 
moralizing  expositions;  whence  it  is  also  culled  Ilistoriie 
M'O'alisatie.  The  stories  are  short,  and  display  an  almost 
childish  simplicity.  Tliey  were  appointeii  to  he  read  by 
the  monks,  and  were  generally  much  rea<i  down  to  the 
16lh  cent.  They  w'ere  translateil  into  several  languages, 
and  formed  a  rich  mine  for  the  earlier  falmlists  and 
novelists.  Grasse,  in  his  German  translation  of  this 
work,  (2  vols.  Leip.sic,  1842,)  assigns  its  authorship,  ap¬ 
parently  witli  reason,  to  a  certain  monk  named  Eli- 
mandufi,  who  died  1227.  The  newest  edition  of  the 
original  text  is  that  edited  by  Keller,  (Stuttgart,  1842.) 

Gosta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  gestatioy  from  g^ro,  I  carry.] 
{Phydol.)  The  period  tliat  intervenes,  in  the  niamnia- 
li.a,  between  c<»nception  and  the  delivery  of  the  young. 
It  differs  greatly  in  different  animals.  In  the  liuman 
species  it  is  40  weeks  or  2S0  days,  hut  it  may  be  pro- 
longiMl  or  shortened  hy  several  weeks,  the  birth  some¬ 
times  taking  place  as  early  as  the  seventh  month.  In 
the  cow  it  i.s  9  months,  in  the  mare  ll.  in  the  drome¬ 
dary  12.  in  the  giraffe  14.  and  in  the  eb'phant  21.  It  is 
much  less  in  the  suiuller  animals,  being  ubmit  03  days 
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in  the  dog,  56  in  the  cat,  28  in  the  rat,  four  months  in 
the  sow,  and  about  5  months  in  the  sheep  and  goat.  In 
tiie  maibUpial  animals,  q.  v.,  it  is  very  short,  being  39 
d.iys  in  the  kangaroo  and  26  in  the  opossum. 
G<‘»'tJitory,  a.  [b'v.  gestatoire ;  Lat.  gestatorius.  See 
I  yueuA.J  Belonging  t<»  pregnancy  or  gesbition. 
Ges'tio,  a.  j  Lat.  gestus,  carriage,  piislure,  from  gerere.] 

I  Bertaining  to  deeds  of  arms  ;  legendary ;  historicul. — Be- 
I  longing  to  posture  or  motion. 

Gosii<.*'ul»to«  r.  n.  [Fr.  geslicxdrr ;  Lat.  gesticulari, 
from  gr.sticidu.s,  dim.  ot  ge^tos,  a  jiosture.]  To  make  ges¬ 
tures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking;  to  use  postures. 

— v.a.  To  rej)reseiit  by  gesture ;  to  act. 

71.  [Fr.,  from  L<it.  gesticulatio.  See 

Supra.]  Act  of  making  gestures  to  express  passion,  or 
enforce  sentiments;  gesture.  —  A  motion  of  the  body  or 
liinl»8  in  speaking  or  representation.  —  Antic  tricks  or 
motions. 

GeMt  ie'iilaf  or«  n.  [Ft.  gesticulateur :  ge.dicti* 

lator.  I  One  who  shows  postures  or  inakcs  gestures. 
Gt^slio'iilatory,  a.  Representing  in  gestures, 
a.  Belonging  to  gesture, 
ti.  [L.  Lat.  gestura  ;  Lat.  gestus,  from  gerere^ 
to  behave,  to  act.]  Posture,  position,  or  motion  of  the 
bo«ly  or  limbs,  expressive  of  sentiment  or  passion  ;  any 
action,  attitude,  or  posture  intended  to  express  an  idea 
or  a  passion,  or  to  enlbrce  an  argument  or  opinion. — 
General  action  or  motion  of  the  body. 

— r.  a.  To  accompany  with  gesture;  to  gesticulate. 

— ?•.  T7.  To  make  gestures. 

Gt's'f  urolos«,  a.  Free  from  gestures. 
iii^t^v.a.  (tMip. got; GOT, GOTTEN.)  [A.S.getan,gyfan, 
to  obtain.]  To  procure;  to  obtain;  to  gain  possession 
of;  to  acquire;  to  attain;  to  reach  ;  to  realize ;  to  win; 
to  have;  as,  to  get  a  name,  ioget  wealth.  —  To  beget;  to 
procreate  ;  to  generate  ;  as,  to  get  children. —  To  learn  ; 
to  con,  as  a  lesson.  —  To  prevail  upon  ;  to  induce. 
him  to  say  his  prayers.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  can.se  to  be  or  to 
occur;  —  with  a  i*aiticiple  following;  as,  to  a  thing 
done. — To  betake;  to  carry;  —  in  a  reflexive  sense. 

“  Get  (hee  out  from  this  land.”  — Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

— v.n.  To  arrive  at  any  place,  state  or  condition  by  de¬ 
grees,  followed  by  some  modifying  wor<l ;  as,  to  get  lionie, 
togH  along,  to  iiji  or  down. — To  gain  ;  to  be  iricrea>ed. 

We  lose,  they  daily  get.^’  {Shaks.)  —  To  become;  —  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  an  a<ljective;  as,  to  g<  t  drunk. 

Ge'ta.  Septimus,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was 
born  A.  D.  189, and  was  brotlier  of  the  infamous  Caracalla, 
\%  itli  whom  he  was  a.ssijciated  in  the  empire  on  the  deaih 
of  his  father.  Caracalla,  who  envie<l  liis  virtues  and  was 
jealous  of  liis  popularity,  after  having  endeavored  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  death  by  poison,  murdered  him,  and  woiimled 
their  mother,  who  was  attempting  to  save  him,  211  a.d. 
Ge'ta'.  {Hist.)  An  ancient  people  of  Thracian  origin, 
who,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  inhabited  the 
country  which  is  now  calleil  Bulgaria.  They  were  a 
warlike  people,  ainl  for  a  long  lime  successfully  resisted 
the  attempts  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Pyrrhus  to  sub¬ 
due  them.  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  N.bank  of 
the  Danube,  liaving  tlie  Dnieper  as  their  boundary  on 
the  E.,  while  westward  they  encroached  on  the  Roman 
empire,  with  which  from  this  time  they  were  continually 
at  war.  They  were  subdued  by  Trajan  in  106.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  called  them  P  rci.  and  their  country  Dacm,  7.  r. 
Got Ilsolll'ailO.  [Ileh.  gath,  a  wine  press,  and  shemen, 
oil,]  {Script.)  A  garden  or  grove  in  the  valley  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Christ  soriieiinies  retired,  and  in  which  he  en- 
dureii  his  agony,  ami  was  betrayetl  by  Judas,  {Malt.  xxvi. 
3i)-57.)  Early  tra<litiou  locates  G.  near  the  base  of  Mt. 
Olivet,  beyomi  the  brook  Kidron.  The  place  now  en¬ 
closed  by  a  low  stone  wall  (Fig.  1151)  may  be  but  a  part 
of  the  original  “garden.”  It  is  about  52  yards  sijimre, 
aud  contains  eight  aged  olive-trees,  whose  roots  in  many 


Fig.  1151. 

GARDEN  OP  OETH8EMANE,  AND  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

places  project  above  the  ground,  and  are  protected  by 
heaps  of  stones.  I  lore,  or  at  nn»8r  not  far  off,  the  Saviour 
endured  that  unspoiikahle  “agony  ami  bloody  sweat” 
80  nearly  cminected  with  his  expiatory  death  ;  and  here 
in  deep  subinis.sion  he  mingled  and  closed  his  prayer* 
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fur  relief  with  theory,  “Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  Imt 
thine,  be  done.”  From  this  gnrden  lie  could  readily  see 
the  crowd  of  men  "  with  lanterns  and  torches”  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  city  gate,  ami  hastening,  iiniier  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Judas,  to  seize  him.  It  is  the  spot  which  the 
Cliristian  visitor  at  Jerusalem  first  seeks  out,  and  where 
he  lingers  longest  and  last  ere  he  turns  liomeward. 

Oethsem'aiie.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Nelson  co. 

«.  Olitainalile:  attainalile. 

Oottatil'ra,  n.  [It.J  See  Fascination. 

n.  One  who  gains,  obtains,  or  acquires. 

Oct/tin;;,  n.  Act  of  gaining,  obtaining,  or  acquiring. 

"  And  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."— iVov.  iv.  7. 

— Acquisition;  gain;  profit. 

“  To  stoop  to  petty  gettinge."  —Bacon. 

Get'tyslflU'ff,  in  O/tio,  a  ])ost-village  of  Darke  co.,  abt. 
14  Ill.  \V.  of  Pniua.  , 

•—A  villajje  of  Preble  co.,  sibt.  102  m.  M .  of  Colunibus. 

in  }*ennsyh'ani<i.n  post-boroiigli.j  ap.  of 
Adams  co.,  114  miles  \V.  of  Pliiladelphia,  ami  ;iU  S  W.  of 
Harrisburg.  This  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  farming  district,  and  among  its  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  are  the  Pennsylvania  Colt,  and  the  hutlieraii 
Theological  Seminary.  Jli/i.  about  3,0;)0.—G.  lies  on  the 
N.  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence  known  as  Cemetery  Hill. 
Near  this  spot,  the  National  army  of  the  I’otomac  under 
Gen.  Meaile,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  coniniami- 
ed  by  lien.  Lee.  July  1,  1863,  who  compelled  the  former 
to  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  where,  alter  a  succession  of  vigorous  onslaughts 
and  desperate  fighting,  the  a-ssailants  were  repulsed, 
July  ‘Jd.  On  the  next  day,  the  struggle  recconnienced, 
ami  resulted  in  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  upon  the 
Cnion  position  by  Gen.  Pickett's  corps,  15,01)0  strong, 
and  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Confeder.ites.  'I'he 
National  loss  during  the  three  days'  fighting  amounted 
to  •2,.S:J4  men  kiiled,  including  Gen.  Reynohls,  l:i,70'.t 
wounded, ami  6,1)43  missing  and  prisoners.  Tiiu Confed 
erato  toss  was  severe,  being  estimated  at  about  30,001) 
men,  of  whom  about  14,000  wiwe  prisoners.  Among 
their  killed  and  mortally  woiimleil  were  generals  ISark.s- 
dale,  Garnett,  Armistead,  Pender,  and  .'temines. 

Oe'illll.  n.  [Ijat.,  from  Gr.  ywi,  to  taste  well,  in  allusion 
to  the  buste  of  the  roots.]  ( Bnt.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  onl. 
Knsac'ir.  The  Avciis  or  Herb  Hennet,  G.  urhanum,  a 
European  plant,  has  lyrately  pinnate  leaves  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  Its  root,  called  hy  the  lierbalists  Clove- 
root,  has  an  aromatic  clovi-liko  odor,  and  possesses  as¬ 
tringent  properties.  The  American  species,  G.  rimle 
(Fig.  llo'Jj,  tlie  Water  Aveus,  has  the  same  properties 


Pig.  1152.  —  THE  WATER-AVENS,  (Geum  rivale.) 
a,  carpel  and  awn  ;  b.  petal ;  c,  stamen  ;  d,  pistil, 
and  differs  only  from  the  preceding;  species  by  its  nod¬ 
ding  rtowers  of  a  brownish  hue.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  con- 
spicuoUsS  among  tlie  grass  in  wet  meadows  of  tlte  N.  and 
Middle  States. 

Oevati<laii^  (zhai'vo-da,)  an  oM  division  of  France, 
prov.  Languedoc,  now  comprised  in  the  depts.  Lozere  and 
Upper  Loire. 

(gii'gdiv,)  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Kng.  gawl^ 
a  pleasing  trifle,  a  toy.  Cf.  h'r.joajou.]  A  showy  trifle; 
a  pretty  thing  of  little  worth  ;  a  toy  ;  a  hanblo;  a  splen¬ 
did  plaything. 

—a.  Showy  witliout  value;  trumpery;  tawdry. 

Oex,G/t«^-5,)  a  town  nf  France,  d(  p.  Ain,  10m.  from  Geneva. 
It  lies  on  the  E.  siile  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  ha.5  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn,  Gruyere  cheese,  and  wool.  J*op. 
abt.  3,500. 

Geyor,  (gl'er,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  circ.  Krzgebirgo,  20 
m.  E  S  E.  of  Zwickau.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  J’bp.  abt. 
4,200. 

Gey'serite,  n.  The  name  given  to  concretion¬ 

ary  depo.sits  about  the  Iceland  geyners,  coiKsisting  mostly 
of  silica. 

.  Geynors,  n.  pL  [Icelandic  a  raging  or 

roaring.)  The  name  given  to  certain  eruptive  fountains  of 
boiling  water  in  Iceland.  They  are  situated  about  30  m. 
from  the  volcano  of  Ilecla,  in  plains  full  of  hot  springs  and 
steaming  fissures.  The  two  principal  G.  are  called  the 
Great  Geyser  the  iSYroArr,  or  Churn,  and  they  are  with¬ 


in  a  few  liiindred  feet  of  each  other.  The  great  fP.is  a  cir¬ 
cular  pool  of  hot  water  72  leet  across  at  ibs  widest  part, 
by  abt.  4  feet  deep,  and  contracting  in  the  centre  to  a 
pit  M  h*et  in  diameter  and  S3  leet  deep.  A  stream  of  hot 
water  i.s  constantly  rt«.wiiig  Inuu  the  crater.  Every  few 
hours  the  water  rises  rai)idly  trom  the  jut  in  jets  a  lew 


Fig.  1163.  —  THE  STI'OKR  AND  OTHER  OKYSERS. 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pool ;  hut  about  oncea  day 
it  I.s  thrown  upward  with  tc-rrific  force  to  the  height 
of  from  6')  to  200  feet,  wliiie  immen«‘e  voliim<*8  of  steam 
obscure  the  country  for  some  dist.ance  arnninl.  The  liot 
water  decompttses  the  lava  through  which  it  rises  and 
the.  “ilica  is  deposited  in  cone-lika  iiM-rustations  around 
the  f)p«Miings  —  that  arouial  the  Great  Geyser  lieing 
alamt  15  feet  in  height.  The  intermittent  action  of  the 
<r.  is  su[>pose<l  to  he  owing  to  the  su'ldeii  production  of 
steam  in  subterranean  chambers  connected  with  the 
channel.s  through  which  'the  waters  flow.  There  is  a 
large  geyser  region  in  New  Zealand,  and  one  in  Califor¬ 
nia  that  gives  out  boracic  acid.  See  also  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  in  supplement  to  letter  Y. 

GoyserviHe,  {gVser-vil^)  in  California,  a  village  of 
8onoina  co.,  on  Russian  River,  abt.  23  m.  N.N.W.  of  San¬ 
ta  Rosa. 

Gha^t'fully,  aefr.  Dreadfully;  frightfully. 

GlitlNt'liiiOss,  n.  [From  ghastly.]  Horror  of  conn- 
ti'iiunce;  a  deathlike  look;  resemblance  to  a  ghost; 
p  »!em*88. 

GliaMt'ly,  a.  [A.S.  from  gast,  a  ghost,  and  lie, 

like.J  Deathlike;  pale;  disjiial;  grim;  us,  a  ghastly 
dream,  a  ghastly  face.  —  Horrible;  shocking;  hideous; 
frighthd,  as  wounds. 

— (idr.  Hideously. 

Gliaut,  (gawt.)  {Geog.)  A  name  used  iu  the  East 
Indies  to  signify  a  pass  through  a  mountain,  and 
also  the  mountain  range  itself;  it  has  besides  a  third 
signification,  and  i.s  u.sed  to  express  those  steps  leailing 
from  a  water  terrace  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  the 
places  at  which  boats  take  up  ami  set  down  their  pas- 
sengJTS  on  the  rivers  of  India.  —  This  name  is  especially 
given  to  two  mountain  ranges,  wiiich  traverse  nearly 
the  entire  l••ngth.  mirth  ami  south,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Ilindostan,  ami  are  ilivided  into  the  easttrn  ami  western 
Ghauts  :  the  former,  however,  are  of  little  consequence 
as  mountains,  hanlly  ascending  above  l,4o0  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Tlie  western  are,  on  the  contrary, 
graml  ami  rugged  steeps,  forming  a  frowning  and  dan¬ 
gerous  harrier  between  Mysore  and  the  central  provinces, 
and  the  Malabar  and  Bombay  <lependeiicic-s,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  some  parts  In  peaks  of  7,000  ft.  in  altitude. 

Gliazi|>oor%  or  Ghazeporo',  a  dist.  of  liimlostan, 
British  presidency  of  Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad;  between 
Lat.  25°  10'  and  26°  *20'  N..  ami  Lon.  40'  and  84°  30' 
E. ;  having  N.5V.  and  N.  the  districts  of  Azinghur  and 
Gorruckpore,  N.E.  Sarun,  S.K.  Shudabad,  ami  W.  Ben¬ 
ares  and  Juanpore.  Area,  2.850  sq.  m.  The  Ganges 
runs  tlirough  its  S.  part:  the  Ghogra  bounds  it  on  the 
North.  Sent.  G.  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  divisions  of 
Ilindostan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  corn,  and  fruit-trees  are 
exUMisively  cultivated.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  rose-water  and  attar.  Chief  towns, 
Ghazipoor  ( tlie  cap.),  Azimpoor,  and  Doorighaiit.  Estim. 
pop.  1 ,600,000. 

Ghazipoor.  a  large  city  of  Ilindoijtan,  cap.  of  above  dist., 
on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Ganges.  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Benares, 
and  100  W.  of  Patna;  Lat.  25°  36'  X.,  Lon.  83°  33' E. 
It  is  finely  ami  salubriously  situated;  hut  its  ancient 
magnificence  is  ni>w  only  seen  in  its  ruined  palace,  built 
by  the  Nawaub,  O'ssim  Ali  Khan.  Here  is  the  m.auso- 
leum  of  the  Marquis  Cornw'allis,  Oov.-Gen.  of  India,  who 
died  in  this  city;  this  structure  occupied  15  years  in 
hiiihling,  nml  cost  $1,000,000.  Pop.  aht.  120,000. 

Glie'ii-lnitfer,  or  Gm.am.  n.  {Chem.)  A  fat  oil  closely 
resembling  palm-oil.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Micadejiia 
or  Bnssia  Parkii.f^  West-.\frican  palm.  It  is  ofa  gray¬ 
ish-white  color,  and  melts  at  07®  F. 

Glie'her,  Ghe'rre,  n.  Same  as  Gukkre,  q.  v. 

Glieo,  n.  f  IIiml.///fe,  clarifie*!  butter.]  A  kind  of  but¬ 
ter  extensively  nseil  by  the  natives  of  India.  To  make  it 
tlie  milk  is  boiled  in  large  earthen  pots  ft)r  an  lioiir  or 
two,  cooled,  and  a  little  dhye  or  curdled  milk  added  to 
hasten  coagulation.  It  is  tlien  churned,  liot  water  being 
added  during  the  process,  until  the  butter  is  formed.  In 
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a  few  days  when  the  butter  has  become  rancid,  it  is  again 
melted  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  boiled  until  all  the  water 
is  expelled;  after  wiiicli  a  little  salt  or  betel  leaf  isadded, 
and  it  is  put  uji  in  pots  fur  use.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  smell  and  flavor  are  strong  and  coarse,  and  it  is  littH 
relished  i'y  Enrop<‘ans  or  Americans. 

Gliool,  (firref,)  a  titwti  and  eonimnne  of  Beli:inm.  prov. 
Antwerp,  20  m.  E.xS.E.  of  Antwerji  city.  It  is  literally 
an  oasis  in  a  desert,  being  a  cuinparatively  fertile  sj)ut, 
inliabited  and  cultivated  by  1U,U0U  or  11,000  peasants,  in 
the  niid>l  of  an  extensive  samly  waste,  called  tlie  Coni' 
pine,  where  neither  climate,  soil,  nor  surroumlings  in¬ 
vite  a  settlement.  The  commune  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  been  a  sort  of  asylum  for  insane  persons,  wlio 
are  lodgcal  and  boanled  in  the  Inuisesof  the  pea.santry, 
and  are  ( ontrolled  and  employed  by  them,  without  re¬ 
course  to  walls  or  ha-lias,  or  oilier  asylum  ai>|<liaiices, 
and  with  little  coercion  of  any  kind. 

Gllol<^ii<lJiK,  (ire-le.n-jik',)  a  bay  and  seaport  of  Circas¬ 
sia.  on  tin*  Black  Sea.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  wliich  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  in  width.  Lat. 
44®  30'  N.,  Lon.  38®  3'  K. 

Ghent,  {gaiit.)  [Fr.  O'and.]  An  old  city  of  Belgium, 
cup.  of  prov.  E.  Flanders,  lies  at  the  point  where  the  l^ys, 
Lieve,  and  Moerefall  into  the  Scheldt,  30  m.  N.  W.  of  Brus¬ 
sels  ;  Lat.  51®  3'  12"  N.,  Lon.  3®  43'  51"  E.  It  is  divMed 
by  numerous  canals,  (many  of  whicli  are  navigable,)  into 
26  i^lands,  joined  together  by  means  of  over  ^100  small 
wooden  bridges.  Tlie  circumference  of  the- city  within 
tlie  walls  is  about  8  m.,  and  the  entrance  to  this,  the 
main  portion  of  the  city,  is  by  7  gntes.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  space,  however,  is  occupied  by  gardens,  &c., 
not  to  speak  of  what  is  covered  by  the  caiiaU  and  rivers. 
Along  the  canals  are  splendid  ijnays.  often  ln>rdered  by 
magnificent  rows  of  trees,  furnishing  beautiful  prome¬ 
nades.  In  the  old  part  ot  the  city  the  streets  arecrooked 
and  narrow,  but  present  curious  examples  of  tlie  civil 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Fig.  1154.)  Prominent 
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among  the  objects  of  attraction  are  the  ramparts,  w’hich 
from  their  great  extent  form  delightful  promenades. 
The  principal  of  the  13  public  squares  contains  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  wa.s  born  here,  but  who 
loadi’d  tlie  inhabitants  with  exactions,  built  a  citadel  to 
overawe  them,  ami  left  the  Gantois  but  little  reason  to 
revere  his  memory.  Tlie  cathedral,  noble  as  regards  its 
interior  decoration,  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Crucifixion  by  Van  Dyk,  and  the  Benedictine  Ab¬ 
bey,  are  edifices  well  worthy  of  notice.  G.  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  military 
commandant  for  Flanders.  3f(inuf.  Fine  lace,  cotton, 
linen,  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  silks,  w'oollens,  soap,  jew¬ 
elry,  cliemical8,and  leather.  Tanneries,  sugar-refineries, 
and  paper-mills  also  exist,  hut  the  great  branch  of  imlus- 
try  is  cotton-weaving.  It  has  an  active  transit  trade, 
being  connected  with  Bruges  and  Terneuse  by  ship- 
canals.  Fttp.  116,693.  —  G.  is  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  the  7th  century.  About  the  year  868,  Baldwin 
Bras-de-Fer,  the  first  count  of  Flanders,  built  a  fortress 
here  as  a  defence  against  the  Normans.  Under  the 
counts  of  Flanders.  G.  continued  to  prosper  and  in¬ 
crease,  until,  in  the  14th  century,  it  wa.s  able  to  send 
50,060  men  into  the  field.  The  wealtli  of  the  citizeos  of 
G.,  and  the  nnnsual  measure  of  liberty  which  tliey  en¬ 
joyed,  encouraged  them  to  resist  with  arms  aiiyattempt 
to  infringe  upon  their  peculiar  riglits  and  privileges. 
This  readiness  to  arm  in  their  own  defence  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  famous  insurrection  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde 
(q.  V.),  and  other  instances.  For  many  years  it  main¬ 
tained  a  vigorous  but  unavailing  resistance  against  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  —  who  wished  to  be  recognized  as 
counts  of  Flanders  —  and  the  kings  of  Spain.  In  the 
various  wars  of  which  the  Netherlands  lias  been  the 
battle-ground,  G.  suffered  severely,  ami  was  frequently 
taken.  In  1792  the  Netherlanils  fell  under  the  power 
of  France,  and  G.  was  made  the  eapita!  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Scheldt,  continuing  uiuier  French  dominion 
until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814.  The  treaty  of  jieace 
between  tlie  U.  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  here 
Dec.  24,  1814. 

Glieiit,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  on  th« 
Ohio  River,  about  59  m.  N.  of  Frankfort. 
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Ohenf,  in  Ne.w  Torfr,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Colmnl'ia  co.,  about  25  lu.  S.E.  of  Albany ;  pop>  of  town- 
ship  about  5.000. 

Ghent,  in  0/iio,a  post-office  of  Summit  co. 

Glier'iah,  a  town  of  British  l^ldia,  pres,  of  Bombay.  It 
w;is  the  prinripal  port  of  Augriii,  a  famous  piratical 
prince,  whose  fort  was  taken  and  his  whf)le  fleet  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  English  and  Mahrattjus,  in  1750.  Lat.  15^ 
45'  N.,  Lon.  73°  7'  E.  Pop.  Unascertuinod. 

Gherkin,  {gHr'kin,)n.  [Ger.  a  cucumber.]  A 

small  sort  of  cucumber  much  used  for  pickling.  I 

Ghet'to,  n.  [It.]  That  quarter  of  the  city  of  Koine 
whore  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  reside. 

Ghib'elline»,  n.pl.  {Hist.)  On  tlie  death  of  Lothairo  I 
II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Pec.  4,  1137,  Guirad,  Pnko  <»f 
Franconia,  son  of  Frederick  of  IIohonstautTen,  Puke  of 
Suabia.  and  Lord  of  Weiblingen,  (which  by  corruption  be¬ 
came  Ghibelline,)  was  elected  liis  successor.  Ills  right 
to  the  imperial  throne  was.  however,  disimted  by  Henry  ' 
the  Broini,  Puke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  i^and  nephew  of 
Guelpli  II.,  Puke  of  Bavaria,)  who  wa.s  in  consequence 
Ueclare<i  an  outlaw,  and  .shortly  after  died,  llis  adhe¬ 
rents  transferretl  their  allegiance  t<i  his  son,  Henry  the 
Lion,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  ohl,  and  the  whole 
empire  w'as  dividiMl  into  the  jiartisnn.s  of  Conrail,  wlio 
a.ssnined  the  name  of  thoseof  Henry,  or 

the  (iudphs.  These  titles  were  first  used  at  the  battle 
of  VVeinsberg  in  1140.  The  .strife  between  the  two  j)ar- 
ties  subsided  in  Germany,  but  continued  in  Italy,  re¬ 
sulting  in  war  in  1150.  The  supporters  of  the  popes 
were  termed  an<l  those  of  tlu*  emperors  Gkihel- 

lines.  Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  the  Gliibelline.s  from 
Italy  in  1268;  but  the  contest  between  the  two  factions 
continued  until  the  French  invasiou  iu  14'J5  united 
them  against  a  common  enemy. 

GIlibor'ti,  Lorenz  >,  a  distinguished  Italian  sculptor, 
B.  at  Florence,  13''1.  In  1401  he  was  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor  f<»r  the  execution  of  the  bronze-gate  of  the  B.ip- 
tistery  at  Florence,  Brunelleschi,  his  only  real  rival,  gen¬ 
erously  withdrawing  from  the  conte.st.  The  gate,  in  28 
panels,  was  not  <‘otuplet(*d  till  1424,  ami  the  samo  year 
G.  undertook  to  make  a  second  gate.  This  was  finished 
ami  set  up  in  1452.  The  marvellous  beauty  of  the  re¬ 
liefs  on  these  famous  gate.s  drew  from  Michacd  Angelo 
the  assertion  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  tlio  gates  of 
paradise.  During  tin*  progres.s  <if  tliis,  his  chef-d  oeuvre, 
G.  executed  many  >tatue8.  b;i9-reliefs,  ami  pieces  of  gold¬ 
smiths'  work  ;  a  mitre  and  cope  button  for  Pope  Martin 
V.,  a  “  cjiss.a,”  or  reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius,  for  the  Puomo 
of  Florence.  Ac.  lie  w;is  forseveral  years  joint  arcliitect 
with  Brimellesclii  of  the  Puomo,  Imt  the  engagement 
only  showed  his  incajiacity  as  an  architect,  and  his  mer¬ 
cenary  disposition.  P.  at  Florence,  145.),  and  w.is  buried 
in  Santa  Crt)ce.  Among  the  scholars  and  a-ssistants  of 
G.  were  his  two  eons,  Vittorio  and  Tommaso,  Miche- 
lozzi.  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo. 

Glii'laii«  also  called  Pilem,  (the  country  of  the  Gdse  or 
Gad/«P',)  a  province  of  Pei^ia,  between  Khirvan  on  the 
N.W.,  and  Mazenderan  on  the  S.E.,  extending  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ca.spian  Sea,  having  a  length  of  about  200 
m.,  by  150  in  width.  It  is  siipposed  to  be  the  IJyrcnnia 
of  the  ancients,  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  heat, 
which  would  otlierwise  be  very  oppre.ssive,  i.s  tempered 
by  the  breezes  from  the  Caspian  G.  is  one  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  ceded  to  Russia  in  1723,  by  Shah  Tainasp.  llussia 
in  the  next  year  gave  it  over  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  whicli 
restored  it  to  Persia  iu  1737,  Prod.  Silk,  wine,  oil,  rice, 
tobacco, and  excellent  fruits.  Cap.  Rcsbd.  Pop.  550,000. 

Ghir,  Gher«  ( C’a|>c,)(i7eer.)a  headlaml  of  Morocco,  62 
ra  from  M«)gHilore  ;  Lat.  30°  37'  30'  N.,  Ix)n.  9°  52' 30"  W. 

Ghirlmicla.J o,  {yeer-lan-da'yo,)  Domenico  Corradi,  a 
Florentine  painter,  n.  1451,  was  tlie  first  to  attempt  tlio 
imitation  of  gilding  by  the  aid  of  color,  and  to  give  depth 
to  paintings  by  the  gradation  of  tints.  His  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  painted  alfresco  in  the  church  of  St.  .Maria 
Novella  at  Florence,  is  very  much  admired,  ami  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  Is  pre.serve«l  his  Visit  of  St.  Anne 
to  the  Virgin.  His  greatest  claim  to  distinction  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  D.  1495. 

GIlTzell,  a  small  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  3  m.  from  Cairo.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  Great 
Pyramid,  in  which  fact  is  to  be  found  the  only  claim  of 
G.  to  importance. 

Glli%lli«  Gtlllziioo«  (giz'nee.,)  a  fortified  city  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  built  on  a  hill  at  the  extremitv  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  range,  7,720  feet  high,  ami  80  m.  S.'W.  by  S.  of 
Cabul.  Lat.  33°  34'  N.,  Lon.  68°  18'  E.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  of  tlie  same  name.  From 
the  great  number  of  illustrious  persons  there  interred, 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  second  Medina.  Pop.  8,800. 
It  has  belongeil  to  the  British  since  1842. 

Ghiz'iii*  Ghiiz'noo*  a  river  which  rises  about  10  ni. 
from  the  town  of  Ghizni,  Afghanistan,  an<l  falls,  after  a 
course  of  some  60  m.,  into  the  Lake  Abistada. 

Gho'^jira.,  Gos;;'ra,  a  river  of  Tnilia.  tributary  to  the 
Ganges.  It  rises  nearly  18,000  fi*et  alxive  the  sea-level, 
and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Lat.  25°  46'  N.,  Lon.  84°  40'  E. 
after  a  course  of  about  600  m. 

Ghole,  n.  Same  as  Gnour,,  q.v. 

Glioro,  igbr.)  a  town  and  dist.  of  Afghanistan,  115  m.  S.E. 
Herat.  It  was  the  original  possession  of  Mahmoml  of 
Ghcire,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  founded  tlie  Afghan 
dynasty. 

GIlOHt,  n.  [.A.  S,  ;  Ciev.geist^  spirit,  breath.]  The 
soul  of  man:  tlie  spirit. 

“  Oft  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghott.”  —  Shaks. 

— The  son!  of  a  doceaseil  person  ;  the  soul  or  spirit  sepa¬ 
rate  from  tlie  body.  —  A  .«!pe<'tro;  an  apparition. 

“Stalked  ©ff  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost."  —  Blair. 


ITnJy  Ghost.  Tlie  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  called] 
the  Paraclete  ;  the  Comlorter.  I 

Holy  Ghosi.,{Or(Ierof  the.)  Tin*  principal  military  order' 
of  France  under  the  olil  regime;  inotiluted  in  1574  by] 
Henry  III.,  for  nobles  only  ;  abolished  at  the  Revolution  ; 
reconstituted  in  1815;  ami  definilively  suppressed  in  1830. 

To  give  up  the  ghost.,  to  dii* ;  to  yield  up  the  spirit. 

GliOMt'liko,a.  Resembling  a  ghost ;  withered;  having 
1  sunken  eyes;  ghastly. 

Gliost'ly,  a.  ispirituul ;  relating  to  the  soul ;  not  car¬ 
nal,  cmporeal,  or  seeulur ;  '' a  ghostly  friar."  Shaks. 

—  Ot,  or  belonging  to,  spectres  or  appanlions. 

{gool,)  n.  [i‘er.  ghol^  ghul ;  ghuwul,  which  are 
respectively  tlie  names  of  imaginary  ileiiies  or  demons 
inhabiting  the  groves,  mountains,  and  woods  ]  A  fabled 
(Iwarfisli  fairy  or  demon  of  the  Eastern  nations,  tliat 
feeds  on  liuman  flesh. —  iVorcestvr. 

Gliiizol-liiMNur,  {goO’Zel-hi.s'.sa7\)  a  town  of  Anatolia 
in  Asia  Minor,  55  m.  from  Smyrna.  G.  is  ihounc.  Tralles. 
P'p.  7,0(i0. 

Giailoliiio^  {jal-lo-le'no.,)n.  [It. giaUoritio,  from giallo. 
yellow,  allii-d  to  A.‘6.gdu;  Ger.^e/5.]  An  earth  of  a 
bright  gob!  color,  found  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  It 
is  very  fine,  and  mucli  valued  by  painters  as  a  pigment. 

Gi'iilit,  u.  [Fr.  grant;  Lixi.gigaSy  Gr.  gigaSy  giganiosy 
from  gCy  liio  eartli,  and  genrstkaiy  to  be  born.J  A  man  of 
extraordinary  bulk  and  stature.  —  A  person  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  wtnmglli  or  powers,  bodily  or  intellectual. 

( Ihst )  The  existence  of  a  race  of  f/.,  or  of  individual 
instances  far  exceeding  those  exhibited  in  modern  times, 
was  fully  believed  in  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Tliis  belief  was  luunded  partly  upon 
scriptural  evidence,  partly  upon  tlie  discovery  of  enor¬ 
mous  bones  HUpposeti  to  be  those  of  human  beings,  and 
l>Hrtly  upon  the  accounts  banded  down  by  ancient  ami 
media'val  writers.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  of 
G’.is  applied  to  several  racesof  men;  but  tlie  appellation 
seems  to  refer  more  to  violence  and  pliysical  power  than 
lo  stature.  The  Anakim  and  some  other  tribes  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  liave  been  ilistinguislied  from  otlier  races  by  their 
superior  strength  and  proportions.  'J'here  are  several 
instances  in  the  Scriptures  of  individual  G.'y  such  as  Og 
ami  Goliath.  The  heiglit  of  the  funner  is  not  mentioned, 
but  till*  latter,  at  most,  did  not  exceed  8]/^  tcet  in  stature. 
Ill  most  of  the  cases  where  the  existence  of  G.  has  been 
based  upon  tlio  discovery  of  colossal  bom-s,  it  has  been 
afterwards  discovered  tliat  the  remains  were  not  those 
of  liuimtn  beings,  but  of  extinct  quadrnpeils.  In  1456, 
the  bones  (d'  a  supposed  G.  were  exposed  by  the  action 
of  the  Rhone.  The  height  of  this  G.  was  estimated  at 
30  feet,  but  the  bonc.s  were  jirobably  tlioso  of  an  elephant. 
Iu  1613,  the  remains  of  another  supitosed  G.  were  found 
on  the  Rlione  ;  it  was  stated  that  the  skeleton  had  been 
found  in  a  tomb  30  ieet  long,  bearing  the  inscripticin 
“  Teutobochus  Rox."  The  Parisians  crowded  to  see  the 
bones  of  tlie  King  Teutoboclius  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  the  remains  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of 
a  ina.st<)diin.  Pr.  Mather,  iu  1712,  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bones  ami  teeth  of  a  G.  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  statement  was  publislu-d  in  the  I'hilosophi- 
cal  Transactions;  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  the  bones  in  this  case  also  were  those  of  a  mastodon. 
Among  classical  writers,  instances  are  numerous  of  G.. 
but  not  wortliy  of  belief.  Plutarch  states  that,  when  the 
grave  of  Antauis  was  opened  by  Serbonius,  tlie  body  was 
found  to  lie  full  60  cubits  long.  Pliny  also  relates  that, 
at  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  tlie  bones  of  a  G.  46  cubits  in 
length  were  disclosed.  Comingto  more  reliable  evidence, 
it  seems  certain  tliat  a  height  of  even  more  than  9  feet 
has  been  attained.  In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Piiblin,  there  is  a  skeleton  8  ft.  6  in.  in  lieigbt ;  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Coll,  of  Surgeons  of  England,  is 
another  8  ft.  2  in. ;  and  another  in  the  Museum  at  Bonn, 

8  ft.  Great  diversity,  as  to  lieiglit  and  size,  prevails 
among  the  human  race.  In  northern  latitudes,  men  are 
below  the  ordinary  standard,  many  being  less  tlian  4  ft. 
In  temperate  climates,  the  height  varies  from  4)/^  to  6  ft.; 
but  this  is  sometimes  exceeded,  a-s  mentioned  above.  A.s 
a  general  rule,  G.  are  of  rarer  occurrence  than  dwarfs; 
tb<*y  are  usually  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  complexion, often  ilefonmMl.aml  generally  badly  pro¬ 
portioned.  Their  muscles  also  are  flabby,  and  tlielr  voices 
weak.  They  are  seldom  long-lived,  and  in  this  respect 
are  the  rever.**e  of  dwarfs.  O'Byrne,  wlioso  skeleton  is 
in  the  Royal  Cidlege  of  Surgeons  of  England,  died  at  22, 
while  Browlaski.  the  dwarf,  died  at  08.  It  has  also  been. 
observ<‘d  that  show  a  want  of  activity  and  energy 
both  in  body  and  mind,  while  dwarfs  are  usually  lively, 
active,  and  irascilile.  The  causes  which  occasion  the 
production  of  f7.  are  m»t  much  understood.  According 
to  GeofTroy  Saint-IIilaire,  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to 
manufacture  a  G.  He  reared  an  orphan  boy,  named 
Magratli,  on  certain  liygienlo  principles,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  7  feet  in  height.  He 
died,  witli  all  tlie  symptoms  of  old  age,  when  lie  had 
completed  his  20th  year,  at  which  time  he  was  7  ft.  8  in. 
high.  O.  playapart  in  the  mytlmlogy  of  almost  all  na¬ 
tions  of  Aryan  descent.  The  Greeks,  who  represented 
them  as  being  of  monstrous  size,  with  hideous  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  having  the  tails  of  dragons,  [daced  their 
abode  in  volcanic  districts,  whither  they  were  fabled  to 
liave  lieen  banished  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  heav(*n,  w'hen  the  gods,  with  the  assistance  of  Her¬ 
cules,  imprisoned  tliem  nmler  .Etna  and  other  volcanoes. 
Their  reputed  origin,  like  the  places  of  their  abode, 
points  to  the  idea  of  the  inysterions  electrical  and  vol¬ 
canic  convulsions  of  nature,  which  they  obviously  typify; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  of  mingled  heavenly  and  earthly  descent,  and  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  that  fell  from  the  slain 
Oiirunos  upon  the  earth,  Ge,  which  was  their  mother. 
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Grant,  a.  Extraordinary  in  size,  strength,  or  capacity, 
physical  or  mental. 

Gi'aiitCNS,  n.  A  female  of  extraordinary  size  and 
stature. 

Gi'niit*$i  C'atiMeway,  (-^dwJ'^^,)n  series  of  curious  bn- 
sallic  tormations,  in  Ireland,  on  the  N.  coast  of  co.  An¬ 
trim,  between  the  headlamls  of  Ibuigore  and  Fairhead. 
Tlie  whole  formation  isabf.  8  m.  in  extent;  but  tlie  Cause¬ 
way  proper,  aid.  2  ni.  N.N.E.  of  BiiKlimills,  is  a  platlnmi 
composed  of  closely  arranged  columns  of  basalt,  gen¬ 
erally  hexagonal  or  polygonal  prisms  of  sliort  irregular 
lengths  piled  vertically.  Jt  is  about  25  ft.  high,  350  ft. 
in  breadth,  ami  abt.  6UU  ft.  in  length,  vuiining  out  from  a 
steep  clill  until  lost  beneath  tlie  s<*a.  'Jhe  regularity. 
Compactness,  and  eijiial  length  of  these  coininns  gave 
ri.se  to  the  popular  legend  that  it  was  tlie  work  of  giants 
who  intended  thus  to  cross  the  sea  to  Scotland. 

Gi'aiif ISko,  o.  Ol  unusual  size;  gigantic;  lingo. 

Gi'ailt$[iKli|>,  n.  Quality  or  character  of  a  giant. 

'*  His  gxantship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen.''  —  Milton. 

Giaour,  (Jolt)?*.)  ?j.  [Turk.  ^i'(2o?/r  ,*  Per.  t/rtw’r,  an  infi¬ 
del.]  A  tirm  ajqilied  by  the  Turks  to  all  \Nho  reject 
Mohammedanism,  especially  to  Fairopean  Christians. 
Though  at  first  used  exclusively  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
its  signification  has  been  bim  e  modifn  d,  and  now  it 
is  frequently  employed  merely  a.s  a  distinctive  epithet. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  forluidc  Ids  siil  jects  to  apply  the 
term  G.  to  any  European.  —  G  is  the  title  of  a  poem 
written  by  Lord  Byron,  juiblished  in  1813. 

Gi'ttrd,  in/oitxi,  a  post-tow  uship  of  (lay  ton  co.;  pi  p.  1 ,187. 

Giarrrtta,  or  Niiiio'to.  (j  r^ret'ia.)  a  river  of  Sicily, 
which,  with  its  aflluentw  the  Adriano,  Tracliino,  Dettaino, 
and  C’hrisas,  waters  the  plain  of  Catania,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  island  W.  of  Mount  iIJna.  It  rises  20  ni. 
S.E.  of  Carunia.  and  alter  a  very  tortuous  course  of  50 
111.  enters  the  Mediternuiean  6  ni.  S  of  Catania. 

Giav(^ii'li4>«  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Sangoiie,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  16  m.  from  Turin ;  pip.  10,500 

Gib,  n.  {Mach.)  A  jiiece  or  slij),  notched  or  otherwise, 
in  a  machine  or  structure,  to  hold  other  parts  together, 
or  keep  them  in  jdace  usually  held  in  its  own  place 
by  a  w  edge  or  key,  or  by  a  screw.  —  tVrbster. 

Gxhandkey.  {Mach.)  The  fixed  wedge  and  the  driving 
wedge  for  tighteidng  the  strap  which  holds  the  brasses 
at  tlio  end  of  a  connecting-rod  in  steam-machinery. 

Gib'ber,  { jib'hry)  v.  A  balky  horse. 

Gib'l»orisll«  n.  [  By  corruption  from  gahhJeor  jahher.') 
Rapid  ami  inarticulate  talk  ;  unintelligible  language; 
unmeaning  words. 

”  UpoQ  reading  this  gibberish."  ^  Su  i/t. 

— a.  Unmeaning;  unintelligible,  as  words. 

Gib'bot,  n.  [Fr.  gibrt ;  Lat.  gahatus,  a  word  of  German 
origin;  Mod.  (ter.  a  foik,  tlie  fork  of  a  tree.]  A 

gallows  ;  a  jiost  or  machine  in  the  foim  of  a  gallows,  on 
which  notorious  malefactors  were  fonnei  ly  hanged  in 
chains.  —  The  jirojecting  beam  of  a  crane,  on  wldih  tlio 
pulley  is  fixed. 

— V.  a.  To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet  or  gallows. 

I'll  gibbet  up  his  name.”  —  Oldham. 

Gib'bon,7?.  {/.'VI.)  Tlie  common  name  of  the  genus 
llylohaifSy  onb-r  Siniiadie.  including  ajies,  or  tailless 
monkeys,  native.s  of  tlie  East  Indies.  They  are  nearly 
allii'd  to  the  orangs  and  cliinijianzees.  but  are  of  more 
slender  form,  and  tlieir  arms  so  long  as  almost  to  reach 
the  ground  when  they  are  placed  in  an  erect  posture; 
there  are  also  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.  The 
canine  teeth  are  long.  The  G.  ore  inhabitants  of  for¬ 
ests,  their  long  arms  enabling  them  to  swing  tbi'Hi- 
selves  from  boiigli  to  bough,  which  llie\  dn  to  wonder¬ 
ful  distances,  and 
with  extreme  agil¬ 
ity.  They  cannot, 
however,  movo 
with  ease  or  rapid¬ 
ity  on  the  ground. 

The  conformation  of 
the  hinder  extremi¬ 
ties  adils  to  their 
difficulty  in  this, 
while  it  increases 
their  adaptation  to 
a  life  among  the 
branches  of  trees, 
the  soles  of  the  feet 
being  much  turned 
inw’urds.  None  of  the  gibbons  are  of  large  size.  Tlie 
common  gibbon  {}{.  Uir).  (Fig.  1155.)  is  black,  but  tlie 
face  is  commonly  surroumbd  wifli  a  white  or  gray 
beard.  The  white-banded  gibbon  (  //.  Albnnami.)  native 
of  Sumatra,  is  black.  W’ith  tlie  four  hands  white.  An¬ 
other  white  gihbnn  is  entirely  wliite,  except  tlie  face 
and  liands,  which  are  Idack. 

Gib'bon.  Edward,  a  celebrated  English  historian,  was 
B.  at  Putney  in  1737  ;  sent  to  Westminster  School,  !*nt 
soon  transferrer!  to  a  private  tutor  ;  theti  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  ami  finally  to  Lausanne,  w  hero 
ho  renouncerl  the  Catholic  faith,  without  embracing 
any  other,  and  became  a  confirmed  sceptic.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  England,  he  entered  iijion  the  duties  of  active 
life,  but  reml  mm-h,  ami  prepared  himself  tor  author¬ 
ship.  In  1763  lie  went  to  Italy:  and  wliile  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  ?jt  Rome,  ho  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  that  city.  In  tlie  nieanfiine,  he  joined  M.  Peyvur- 
diin,  a  Swiss  scholar,  in  jinblishing  a  journal  culled 
M^nioires  Litteraires  de  Ja  Gi'and  BretagnCy  which  met 
with  no  success  In  1770  hebegan  bis  celebrated  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire :  the 
Ist  vol.  of  which,  in  4to,  appeared  in  1776;  the  2d  and 
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3d  in  1781  ;  and  the  3  concluding  vols.  in  1788.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  tliis  undertaking,  G.  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Liskeard:  ami  when  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  between  England  and  France,  in  1778,  he 
was  employed  to  draw  up  the  manifesto  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  after  which  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  the  Ihiard 
of  Trade,  but  lost  his  place  on  the  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1783.  He  then  went  to  rcNide  at  Lausamie, 
where  lie  remained  till  the  French  Kevoliitiou  oblige*! 
him  to  return  to  England;  and  n.  in  1794.  C/.’s  great 

history  abounds  witli  proofs  ()f  immense  learning,  ol  a 
mind  penetrating  ami  sagacious,  ami  of  almost  unri¬ 
valled  talents  for  ridicule.  No  other  proof  ot  the  sub¬ 
stantial  trustwortliiiiess  of  the  “Decline  and  tall”  is 
needed  than  the  fact,  perhap.s  nnparalkded,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  great  advance  made  in  historical 
studies  and  criticism  during  tlie  present  century,  it  still 
luilds  its  place  as  tlu  liistory  of  the  period  it  embraces. 

i«il>'-l>ooin,  n.  {Naut.)  Same  as  Jib-boom,  q.  v, 

Cjlil>l>ose',  tt.  [Vt.  ffibbf-ux ;  Lul.  gibbostm,  tram  ff^bbiis^ 
a  hunch  or  hump;  Gr.  kuphos^  bent;  lleb.  gab,  con¬ 
vex.]  Ilump-backed ;  humped. 

—A  term  applied  to  a  surface  which  presents  one  or  more 
large  elevations. 

€ril>'bo<«ito,n.  (Min.)  Native  hj'drate  of  alumina.  It 
occurs  in  small  stalactitic  shajies,  or  mammillary  and 
incrusting.  Color,  white,  grayish,  greenisli,  or  reddish- 
white.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon. 
Comp,  alumina  65*6,  water  34-4.  Occurs  at  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  Mass.  Sp.  gr.  2  3-2  4. 

OibboM'ity.  n.  [Fr.  gibbositc.]  Protuberance  ;  a 
round  or  swelling  prominence;  convexity. 

Oib'boti!^,  a.  [Uit. gibbus.  See  Gibbose.]  Swelling; 
protuberant. — The  swelling  or  convex  ap- 
j)parance  of  the  moon  when  more  than  half  full  or  en¬ 
lightened.  In  the  telescope,  the  planets  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars  exhibit  a  similar  appearance, 

Olb'bouHly,  adv.  lu  a  gibbous  or  protuberant  form. 

iaib'boiiKiioss*  n.  Same  as  Gibbosity,  q.  r. 

€ribb*s  CroJ^s  Mloads,  in  7VMnm**<’,a  P.O.  of  Macon  co. 

Oibbs$'ville,  in  irisco«,5tn,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  CO. 

Gibe,  t’.  n.  [A.S.  gahhan;  Icel.  gabba.  See  Job¬ 

ber.]  To  make  a  wry  mouth  or  face;  to  jeer:  to  <le- 
riile;  to  delude;  to  rail;  to  utter  taunting,  sarcastic 
words;  to  flout ;  to  fleer;  to  scoff;  tt>  sneer. 

“When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout. 

Fleer  auii  ffibe  aud  laugh  aud  tiout.”  —  Su;i/t. 

— V,  a.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words;  to  de¬ 
ride;  to  scoff  at ;  to  treat  with  sarcastic  reflections;  to 
taunt;  to  ridicule;  to  jeer;  to  mock. 

“  You  did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience."  —  Shake. 

— n.  An  expression  of  censure  mingled  with  contempt; 
a  word  of  sarcastic  8c</rn ;  a  scoff;  a  taunt;  a  jeer;  a 
sneer ;  a  reproach. 

Gib'enli*  (Script.)  Tlio  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  the 
scene  of  Jonathan's  rciuantic  exploit  against  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  aliout  5  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

Gib'ooil.  [Script.)  A  considerable  city  of  the  Ilivites, 
afterwards  a  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
It  lay  on  an  eminence,  6  in.  N.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Geba 
and  Gibeah. 

Gib'or,  n.  One  who  mocks,  scoffs,  jeers,  or  derides. 

Gib'c^oiivtlle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hocking  co. 

Gib'iii^ly,  adr.  With  cen.sorious,  sarcastic,  and  con¬ 
temptuous  expressions;  scornfully. 

Gib'let,  a.  Made  of  giblets;  ns,  n  giblcl  ytie. 

Gib'leti^,  n.  pi.  [Goth,  gibla;  Cliald.  caph,  a  wing.] 
Those  parts  of  poultry  usually  excluded  in  roasting, 
as  the  liea«l,  feet,  pinions,  heart,  gizzard,  liver,  <fec. 

Gibraltar,  (jib-rawl'tr,)  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  theS.  part  of  Spain,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  connecting  the  Atlan- 
ticand  Mediterranean, to  wliicli  it  gives  name:  61  m.  S.E. 
of  Cadiz,  93  S.  by  E.  of  Seville,  and  312  m.  S  S.W.  of  Ma*i- 
rid;  Lut.  36°  &  30"  N.,  Lon.  50^  2P  12"  W.  Area,  1% 
sq.  m.  The  fortre.ss  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tainous  promontory  or  rock  (tlie  Mo7ik  Calpe  of  the  an¬ 
cients),  projecting  into  the  sea  S.  abt.  3  m.,  being  from  ^ 
to  ^  111.  in  bread  til.  Its  N.  side,  fronting  the  low,  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  wholly  inaccessible  ;  the  F.aml  S. sides 
are  steep  an*l  rugged,  ami  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
BO  as  to  render  any  attack  upon,  even  if  they  \vere  not 
fortified,  next  to  impossible ;  so  that  it  is  only  on  the 
W.  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  tho  rock  declines  to 
the  sea.  ami  tile  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked 
with  the  faintest  prospects  of  success.  Here,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  is  such  that  the  for¬ 
tress  seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  command  of  the  sea.  The  principal  bat- 
btries  are  all  casemaled,  and  traverses  are  constructed 
t»»  prevent  the  mischief  tlmt  might  ensue  from  the  ex- 
jilosion  of  shells.  Vast  galleries  liuve  been  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  ami  mounte<l  with  heavy  artillery ; 
and  communications  have  been  established  between  the 
different  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  garrison  from  the  enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  tlie 
whole  rock  is  lined  with  tho  most  formi<lah!e  batteries, 
from  the  sea  to  the  summit,  and  from  the  land-gate  to 
Europa  Point;  so  that  if  properly  victualled  and  gar¬ 
risoned,  G.  may  be  said  to  be  impregnable.  The  town, 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  rock  on  its  N.^V,  side,  has  a  principal 
street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted. 
The  principal  buiblings  are  the  goverm»r*8  liouse.  admi¬ 
ralty,  naval  hospital,  victualling  oflice,  and  barracks. 
As  a  cornniercial  station,  G.  is  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  and  tlieadvantage  which  its  possession  confers  on 
Great  Britain,  though  wliolly  of  a  political  character,  is 
most  important.  It  is,  a-s  it  were,  tho  key  of  the  Medi¬ 


terranean;  and  while  its  occupation  gives  the  means 
of  effectually  annoying  enemies  in  war,  it  aflords  equal 
facilities  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce  and 
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shipping.  Pop.  17.757.  Hist.  G.,  tho  Calpe  of  the 
Onvks,  formed  with  Abyla  on  the  African  coast  the 
“  Pillars  of  Hercules.”  Its  name  was  changed  to  Gibe! 
Tori/,  or  mountain  of  Tarif,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sth  cent.,  when  Tarif  Elm  Zarca  landed  with  a  largi* 
army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  pre<'t(*d  a  strong  fortress  <»n 
the  nionntain  side.  During  the  Moorish  occupation  of 
Spain,  it  increased  in  importance,  but  was  at  length 
taken  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  in  the  14th  cent. 
It  was,  however,  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not  become 
the  apiianage  of  Spain  till  1462.  Its  further  history  till 
its  conquest  by  tlio  English,  in  1704,  is  nniniportant. 
During  the  war  of  tlie  Spanish  Succession  tlie  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir  Geo.  Rooke  and  the  Prince 
of  Ilesse-Darmstndt,  attacked  G.,  which  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance.  Tho  Spaniards,  during  the  9 
years  following,  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it;  and. 
in  1713,  its  possession  wa.ssccure*!  to  the  English  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  tlie  Si>aniards  blockaded  it 
for  several  months  without  success.  Tlic  most  memo¬ 
rable,  however,  of  the  sieges  of  G.  is  tlie  last,  begun  in 
1779,  ami  terminated  in  1783,  when  it  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  tho  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets. 

G.,  (Bay  or.)  'I'his  inlet  of  the  sea  is  f<n-med  by  the 
headland  of  Cabrita  and  Europa  Point,  4  m.  distant  Irom 
eacli  oilier,  and  is  spacious  ami  well  ailaiffed  for  ship¬ 
ping,  being  protected  from  all  tho  more  dangerous 
winds;  the  extreme  depth  within  tho  bay  is  llOfathoms. 
To  increase  the  security  of  the  harbor,  two  moles  have 
been  constructed,  which  respectively  extend  1,100  aud 
700  ft.  into  the  hay.  The  Spanish  town  and  port  of 
Algesiras  lie  on  its  W.  side. 

G.,  (Si  RAITS  OF,)  (anciently  the  Straits  of  Hercules.)  The 
straits  connecting  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  extend  from  Cape  Spartel  to  C:ipe  Ceuta, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to 
Europa  Point  on  the  S.W.  seaboard  of  Spain.  They  nar¬ 
row  towards  tlie  E.,  their  width  between  Europa  Point 
and  Cape  Ceuta  being  only  15  m.,  while  at  the  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  it  is  24  ni.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  36  ni. 
Through  these  straits  a  constant  current  runs  so  strongly 
from  the  .\tlantic  that  sailing-vessels  bound  westward 
can  pass  them  only  by  the  ai‘l  of  a  Levanter,  or  stronii 
breeze  from  tlie  E.  It  is  believed  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  find  an  outlet  here  by  means  of  an  under¬ 
current. 

Gibrartar.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Detroit  River,  about  22  ni.  below  Detroit. 

Gibral'tar,  in  U'l.-fcowsin,  a  township  of  Door  co.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  65  m.  N.E.  of  Green  Bay;  pop. 
about  660. 

Gibrartar-Ktoiio«  n.  (Min.)  A  beautiful  variety  of 
stalagmite  Irom  Gibraltar  Rock.  It  is  cut  into  biiiall 
fancy  articles. 

Gib'soii,  Richard,  called  the.  Dwaif,  an  English  painter, 
who  studieil  under  De  Cleyn,  became  page  to  t'harles 
I.,  and  married  a  dwarf  named  Anna  Shepherd,  at  which 
wedding  tlie  king  gave  away  tlie  bride.  Bride  and 
bridegroom  measured  each-  about  3  ft.  10  inches.  They 
had  9  children,  all  of  ordinary  stature,  ami  while  the 
husband  died  in  his  75th  year,  the  wife  lived  to  be  89, 
and  died  in  1709. 

Gib^j^oii,  John,  R.  A.,  a  distinguished  English  sculptor, 
B.  1791.  Ilis  early  yearswere  passed  in  a  stone-mason's 
shop  at  Liverpofd,  until  Mr.  Roscoe  (the  historian  of  Leo 
X.,  &c.),  discovering  G.'s  reniarkableaptitude  for  art,  sent 
him  to  ilotiie  to  stmly  under  Canova.  In  that  city  he 
passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  after-life,  becoming  a  pu¬ 
pil  of  Thorwaldsen  after  the  death  ot  his  first  great  mas¬ 
ter.  G.  greatly  excelled  in  portrait  statuary,  and  by  tlie 
study  of  the  Untiijue  rose  to  ideal  purity,  and  a  thorough 
realization  in  the  graee  of  form.  Ilis  chief  works  are 
Mars  and  Ciipid,  now  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Chata- 
worth  Collection  ;  Psgche  hitrne  by  i/js  executed 

for  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont;  The  Wotmded  Amaz^m  (in  the 
GrosvenorGallery);  and  the  famous  Tinted  which 

appeare*!  in  the  Londun  Great  Exhibition  *'f  1862. 
Among  Ids  portrait-statues,  those  of  lluskisson  ami  Peel, 
George  Stephenson  (tlie  engineer),  and  Queen  Victoria, 
are  his  finest  productions.  (?.’8  grand  innovation  of 
tinting  his  figures — which  he  defended  by  a  reference 
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to  Greek  precedents  —  excited  much  controversy,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  geiierully  successliil  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  juiblic  taste.  D.  1866. 

Gib'j^oii,  in  Georgia,  a  jaist-village,  cap.  of  Glascock  co., 
about  48  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Gib'<$Oii«  in  htdiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area,  about  449  sq.  m.  Ixivtrs.  abash,  M  bite,  and 
Patoka  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal.  Cap.  Priiicelon.  }’ap.  abt.  16,000. 

— towiisliip  of  Washington  co.  :pop.  nbt.  I. COO. 

Gib  son^  ill  Anc  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co., 
abt.  20o  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

G  ib'NOii,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about 
1,500. 

— A  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Gib'soii«  in  1  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Elk  co. ;  pop. 
about  too. 

— A  jtost-tuwnship  of  Susquehanna  co.,  abt.  16  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Montrose  ',pop.  about  1,S00. 

Gib'soii,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  550  sq.  m. 
Livers.  Rutherford's  Fork  of  Obion  River,  and  tlie  N. 
and  Middle  forks  of  Forked  Deer  River.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified  ;  sot7,  fertile.  Cb/i.  Trenton  /I"/;),  abt.  23,000. 

Gib'KOii.  in  a  towusbiji  of  Manitowoc  co. ; 

})op.  about  1.7 00. 

Gib  son's  Station,  In  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Lake  co. 

Gib  son's  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  ofGuernsey  co. 

Gib'son's  Store,  mJ'cimsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Mercer  co. 

Gib'son ville,  in  (’alifornia,  a  post-village  of  Sierra 
CO.,  abt.  28  m.  N.  of  Downieville. 

Gibson  ville,  in  A.  (arohna,  a  postvillage  of  Guil¬ 
ford  CO.,  abt.  15  m.  S  S.W.  of  Greeiiborough. 

Gibsonville,  in  Aric  IbrA-.  a  post-village  of  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  about  235  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Gil^'-statr.,  n.  A  long  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  used  to 
shove  oft  a  boat. 

Giddily,  Gcfi'.  In  a  giddy  manner:  with  the  head 
seeming  to  turn  or  reel. —  Inconstantly;  unsteadily; 
heedlessly. 

Gid'diness,  n.  State  of  being  giddy;  dizziness;  ver¬ 
tigo  ;  a  swimming  of  the  liead. 

*'  Begin  Viith  giddinest,  and  end  in  pain." —  Young. 

—Inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  of  mind  or  manner ;  volatil¬ 
ity;  changeableness :  unstability;  wantonness;  levity; 
lightness  of  disposition. 

“  Thou  dost  repent  these  vanities  and  giddinesaea.’'  —  Donne. 

Gitl'dy,  a.  [A.  S.  gidig ;  Gael,  godach,  probably  allied 
to  Hind.  beJ.hood,  intoxicated.  Ktymol.  unknown.]  Ver¬ 
tiginous;  reeling:  dizzy:  whirling;  having  in  the  head 
a  sensation  as  of  a  circular  motion  or  swimming. 

“  Bj  giddy  heads  and  stagg'ring  legs  betray’d."  —  Tate. 

— That  which  induces  gidiliness  ;  as,  a  giddy  height. 

“  The  giddy  precipice,  and  the  dang’rous  flood."  —  Prior. 

— Whirling;  gyratory;  running  round  with  celerity  ;  ro¬ 
tatory. 

“  The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  Tnlll."  Pope. 

— Inconstant;  changeable  ;  unstable;  fickle;  as,  the  gid¬ 
dy  vulgar.'’  —  Dryden. 

“  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  infirm  than  women’s  are.  "Shake. 

— Heedless;  careless:  frolicsome:  elated  to  thoughtless¬ 
ness;  rendered  wild  liy  excitement  or  joy:  ns,  n  giddy  girl. 

'•  Young  heads  are  giddy."  —  Couper. 

— V.  n.  To  reel ;  to  turn  quickly, 

'•  Our  course  constrain  to  giddy  round.”  —  Chapman. 

— V.  a.  To  render  dizz}'  or  vertiginous;  to  make  unsteady. 

Gi<r<ly-lioa<l,  ?i.  A  heedless,  thoughtless  ]ier.‘«on. 

Gurily-heaUod.  Gid'tly-braiiied,  a.  Careless; 
heedless:  thoughtless;  unsteady;  volatile:  incautious. 

“  Our  giddy-headed  antic  youth  will  wear."  —  Donne. 

Gid'eoii,  a  famous  judge  of  Israel,  B.  c.  1249  to  1209. 

Gi*Pii,  (zhe-an',)  (anc.  Gianum,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Loiret,  cap.  urroiid.  on  the  Loire.  37  m.  S.E.  of  Orleans. 
Manuf.  Earthenware,  serge,  and  leather.  G.  has  a  hand¬ 
some  stone  bridge  across  the  L«»ire.  IIiTe.  in  1410,  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  young  Duke  d  Orleans.  with  the 
dukes  of  Berry,  B*'iirbon,  and  Brittany,  against  John  tho 
Fearless.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  avenge  the  assassination 
of  Ilis  father,  Louis  1.  Pop.  9,000. 

Gienj5:eii,  (^tVnp'Vn.)  a  town  of  WUrtemherg,  on  the 
Brenz,  ’22  in.  S.S.F.  of  Elhvangen.  Manttf.  Linens,  wool¬ 
len  goods,  and  cutlery.  iW/j  2,50u.  In  the  ueighbor- 
lio(»d  of  G.  are  the  Baths  ol  Wildhad. 

Gior-oa;flo,  (j^r'e  g!,)  n.  [Ger.  pnVr,  a  vulture;  L.  Lat. 
gira.  Gr.  hiedax.  n  hawk  or  falcon,  an  eagle.]  The 
vulture-eagle;  a  bird  of  the  eagle  kind.  —  Lev.  xi.  18. 

Gie'secUite, (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potash  from  Greenland.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal 
prisms  of  a  grayish-green  or  brownish  color.  Sp.gr. 
2‘7  8-2-85. 

Giosseii,  (gles'en.)  a  town  of  Germany,  cap.  prov.  Uppei 
Hesse,  on  the  Lahn.  47  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Darmstadt,  and 
49  rn.  E.N.E.  of  Cobleiitz.  G.  has  a  castle,  town-ball, 
observatory,  and  university :  which  latter  has,  under 
Baron  Liebig,  become  famous  as  a  school  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  is  attende*!  by  many  students  from  the 
U.  States,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  ot  Europe.  G.  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  the  wall  surrounding  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  promenade.  Manuf.  Moollen  goods, 
leather,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  10,131. 

Gif,  con?.  [AS.  See  If.]  If.  (Old  form  of  t/,  frequently 
found  in  tlie  early  English  writers.) 

Giir'-^i'nir,  n.  Recipmcal  accommodation:  —  an  old 
English  phrase  resuscitated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Gifforcl,  (jifford.)  a  village  of  Scotland,  4  m.  from 
Haddington;  pop.  600.  The  celebrated  reformer,  John 
Knox,  g.  v.,  was  B.  here  in  1505. 

Giffy.  n.  Same  as  Jiffy,  q.  r.  — 

Gift.  n.  [A.  S.,  0.  Ger.,  and  Icel.  The  0.  Ger.  is 
from  geban,  Goth,  giban,  A.S.  gifan,  Icel.  gefa,  to  give. 


GILB 


GILD 


GILL 
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See  Give.]  Anything  conferred,  given,  or  bestowed;  a;* 
present ;  a  dunatiun  ;  a  grant ;  an  honorarium  ;  a  boon  ;  | ' 
an  offering;  a  gratuity;  a  reward  ;  a  bribe ;  —  sometimes 
in  a  bad  sense,  us  any  tiling  given  to  corrupt  the  judg- 
meut. 

“  True  love  ’«  the  gi/t  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beueaih  the  heaven.’*— 5c()M. 

— Act  of  giving,  conferring,  or  bestowing. 

All  things  thine  by  gift.  "  —  Afilton, 

—Some  quality  conferred  by  the  Author  of  our  nature; 
endowment;  talent;  faculty;  qualification. 

'•  Oh,  Italia  1  thou  who  hast  the  fatal  gi/t  of  beauty."  —  Byron. 

— T)ie  right  or  power  of  conferring,  giving,  or  bestowing. 
{Laio.)  A  conveyance  which  passes  either  lands  or 
goods;  but  when  restricted  to  immovable  properly,  it 
signifies  in  its  proper  sense  the  creation  of  an  estate- 
tail.  A  gift  of  personal  property  differs  from  a  grant  in 
being  wholly  gratuitous  and  without  consideration. 

— L'.  a.  To  endow  with  any  power,  endowment,  or  faculty  ;  ^ 
as,  he  is  gifUd  with  eloquence. 

Gift'odiiOMS*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gifted,  or  of 
possessing  gifts. 

GiS:^  ( n.  [Fr.  gigm.  a  jig ;  It.  giga,  a  stringed  mu¬ 
sical  instrument.]  A  fiddle,  (o.  or  R.) 

Gi$r,  r.  a.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fisli-gig. 

Gig*,  n.  [It.  giga,  a  lively  dance;  Ger.  gnge,  a  violin: 
L.  Lat.^i^a;  L.  Sax.  gigd;  Fr.  a  jig.]  A  tup  or 

whirligig;  a  teetotum. 

“Plaything*  as  tops.  gigt.  batlledores.”  — Zroefttf. 

— A  light  carriage  having  one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn  by 
one  horse. 

“  Sir,  his  ambition  is  to  drive  his  own  gig.”  —  Theod.  Hook. 

— A  playful  person  ;  a  wanton  ;  a  giglot. — {Mach.)  A  cylin¬ 
der  with  rotary  action  for  teazling  woollen  clolli.  —  A 
harpoon.  —  See  Fish-gig. 

(A’auf.)  A  long,  light  boat  belonging  to  a  sliip;  as, 
the  captain's  gig.  I 

ijl-gande'an,)  a.  [Lat.  giganteux.  See! 
Giant.]  Like  a  giant;  gigantic;  mighty;  extraordina¬ 
rily  lai*ge. 

Gi$;:aiite*ique,  a.  [Fr.]  Of  colossal 

size;  befitting  a  giant;  as,  “mock-heroic  ginante$qut'' 

Tennyson. 

Gis^un'tic,  a.  [Lat.  gigantirus — gigas.  See  Giant.] 
Like  a  giant ;  of  extraordinary  size ;  very  large  ;  colos¬ 
sal  ;  excessive  ;  huge  ;  prodigious. 

“  The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems. 

By  ills  broad  shoulders  uud  gigantic  limbs.*’ — Drydeiu 
—  Enornnms;  vast;  imnnmse;  gigantic  wickedness. 

Gia:an'tioaIly,  adv.  In  a  gigantic  or  migiity  manner. 
Gis:»ii'tiei<lp*  n.  [Lat.  gigantis^  giant,  and  cadtre^  to 
kill.]  Tile  act  of  slaying  a  giant. 

Gi;;‘aii'tolito,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  Falilu- 
nite  in  composition.  7.  v.  It  occurs  at  Tammelia,  Fin¬ 
land,  in  large  6-  and  I’i-sidedcrystals  of  waxy  lustre,  and 
greenish  to  d.»rk  steel-gray  color.  Sp.  gr.  2*86-‘J-87. 
Gi^faiitol  ogry,  71.  [Gr.  ^i^anfos,amUo^os,  treatise.]  A 
description  of  giants;  a  treatise  on  giants. 
Gi^aiitoni'achy,  n.  [Gr.  giga7Unnmchin.]  A  war 
of  giants ;  especially  the  mythological  war  of  the 
giants  against  heaven. 

Giff'srof,  71.  SeeGiGOT. 

(gig'l,)  n.  [.A..S.  g^.ngl,  a  laugh.  See  the  verb.] 
A  kiml  of  laugh,  with  short,  spasmodic  catches  of  the 
breath. 

"  Something  between  z  giggle  and  a  squeal."  —  i>ai»ica. 

Gig:  jf  le.  i’.  7t.  [JAnt.  gichgelen,  ginneken,  to  titter.]  To 
lau-li  witli  short  catches  of  tlie  breath  or  vt)jce;  to 
laugh  in  a  silly,  puerile  manner;  as,  a,  giggling  girl. 
Gijff'srier,  «.  One  who  giggles  or  titters. 

Gis*  a  town  and  parish  of  the  W.  Killing 

of  Yorkshire,  England,  1  m.  W.N.W.  of  Settle;  poj). 
4,500 

Gi;;*'^'ling',  p.a.  Laughing  sillily  or  with  short  catches; 
tittering. 

— n.  The  act  of  langliing  witli  short  catches  ;  a  tittering. 
Gigr'l^t9  Giddy;  light;  incim.staut ;  wanton. 

••  Ob,  gigltt  forluue."  —  Shak$. 

Gi;;’lio«  {jeil'yo.)  [Lat.  Jgilium.]  An  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  Tuscan  coast,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Ar- 
gentaro  ;  5  m.  in  length  ;  pop.  ‘i.'JOO. 

Gi;^ot,  (zhi'go,)  n.  fKr.,  a  leg  of  mutton,  from  0.  Fr. 
gigofy  tlie  thigh  ;  L.  Lat.  ischium,  from  Gr.  ischion,  the 
hip-joint;  allied  to  ischus,  stnuigtli.j  The  thigli  of  a 
sheep  ;  a  part  of  one  of  tiie  hind-quarters  separated  from 
the  flank  at  the  hip-joint. 

{(hnkf.rg.)  A  leg  of  mutton. 

Gi'liuii.  [Ileb.,  Valley  of  Grace.]  One  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise,  by  most  commentators  believed  to  bo  the 
Araxes,  {(r'en.  ii.  13.) 

— A  fountain  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem,  beside  which  king 
Solomon  was  anointed,  (1  Kings  \.  ‘W.)  lle'/ekiah  covi-rod 
it.  and  brought  the  waters  into  the  city  by  a  subterra¬ 
neous  conduit,  (3  Chron.  xxxii.  2.)  The  pool  still  exists, 
300  ft.  long,  *200  wide,  *20  deep.  Uecently,  in  digging,  the 
stone  conduit  of  He/eklah  was  unearthed,  30  tt.  uiuler- 
ground,  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  running  K. 
and  W. 

Gijon^  {he-hojic',)  ft  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Asturias.  18  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Oviedo;  Lat.  44°  60'  N  ,  Lon.  5°  41'  W. 
Mannf.  Linen  fabrics,  stone-ware,  and  hats.  It  has  also 
considerable  trade  in  fruit  and  nuts.  Pop.  7,0(>0. 

Gi  la  City,  in  A  rizona  Territory  a  village  of  Yuma  co., 
on  the  Giia  lliver,  abt.  24  m.  E.  of  Arizona  City. 

Gil  bert,  John,  A. R. an  English  historical  i\m\  genre 
painter,  b.  1817.  Among  his  finest  works  are  D/m 
Quixote  giving  advice  to  Sancho  Panza;  The  PMucutwn 
of  Gil  Bias;  Othello  before  the  Senate ;  Charge  0/  Cava¬ 
liers  at  Nasehy  \  Rubens  and  Teniers',  The  Studio  of 
Rembrandt ;  Wolsey  and  Buckingham^  «fec. 


fiil'bert,  in  Towa,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

Gilbert  linlaiidH,  a  group  on  tiie  S.W.  coast  of  the 
archipelago  of  Tiena  del  Fuego.  witli  a  good  harbor  in 
Loris  Cove.  —  Another  cluster  t»f  the  bunie  name,  com¬ 
prising  15  coial  islands,  forms  part  of  the  Mulgrave 
Arcliipclago  in  the  Pacific,  between  Lat.  1°  S.  and  '2° 
30'  N.,  and  Lon.  172°  and  174°  30'  E.,and  contains  a  j)op- 
ulation  of  60,000.  The  two  largest  are  known  as  Drum- 
vuniiTs  Isle  ami  Knox's  Isle  ;  the  lormer  is  30  in.  long,  by 
rather  more  than  m.  broad;  the  latter  20  m.  long. 
T'ho  inhahitants  resiMiible  the  Malays  in  appearance, 
ami  are  divided  into  three  chusses  —  chiefs,  landholders, 
ami  slaves.  Tlio  chief,  almost  the  only,  cultivated  pro¬ 
ducts  are  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  paiidamis. 

Girbertito.  n.  {Min.)  A  white  silky  mineral  from 
Stonagwyn,  Cornwall.  Sp.  gr.'A'ob.  t.^nnp.  Silica  45*15, 
alumina  40*11,  oxide  of  iron  2*43,  magnesia  1*90,  lime 
4*17,  water  4**2d. 

Girbortsboroii$;;li,  in  Ala.,  a  P.O.  of  Limestone  co. 

Gil'bort*H  .Hills,  in  Sew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Oswego  co. 

Gil'bort's  Mtatioii,  in  JA.ssoun^al’.O.of  Lawrence  co. 

Gil'bortMvillo,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Otsego  co., 
aht.  95  III.  W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Gil'bertsville,  in  Pnmsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. 

G  il'bort  villo,  in  Iowa, it  post-office  of  Black  Hawk  co. 

Gil'bortvilltS  in  Massachusetts,  it  P.O.  of  Worcesterco. 

Gil'bo».  [Ileb.,  bubbling  fountain.]  The  name  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  range  of  hills,  between  500  and 
600  ft.  high,  overhanging  the  city  of  Jezreel,  in  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  memorable 
a.s  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  king  Saul  and 
his  three  sons. 

Gil'boa,  in  NewTork  ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sclndiane  co.,  on  the  Scholiario  Kiver,  abt.  50  m.  S.W.  of 
Albany;  pop.  of  town8liii)in  1870,  2,227. 

Gil'boa,  in  Ohio,  a  pest-village  of  Putnam  co.,  on  the 
Blanchard  lliver,  abt.  95  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Gilboa,  in  \'irt/i7na,  u  postnjffice  of  Louisa  co. 

liiircliriHt's  liridg-e,  in  5.  VaroUna,  a  post-village 
of  Marion  district. 

tiiltl.  t'.  a.  [im;).  and  ftp.  gilded  or  gilt.]  [,4.  S.  gyhlan, 
from  gold,  to  cover  with  gold.]  To  overspread  witli  a 
tliin  covering  of  gold;  to  cover  with  gold  in  leaf  or 
powder. 

*■  To  gild  refined  gold  ;  to  paint  the  lily.” — Shakt. 

— To  cover  witli  any  yellow  in;itt&r. 

“  The  stale  ot  horses  and  the  gilded  puddle." — Shake. 

— To  adorn  with  lustre;  to  render  hriglit ;  to  illuminate. 
”  A  superlicial  thing  that  only  glide  the  apprehension.”— .SyutA. 

— To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  appearance  to. 

”  To  gild  a  lie  with  happy  terms.”— 5AaAs. 

Gil'datii,  (Sl.,)bnrnamed  theWisf,  b.  a.d.  51C,  in  Britain, 
lie  preaelied  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  passed  over  to 
Eraui:e,  wiiere  lie  established  the  monastery  of  Ituy.s, 
near  Vannes.  1).  eitlier  at  Ruys,  or  at  Glastonbury, 
England,  in  565. 

Vild'esl,  p.  a.  Overlaid  with  leaf  or  a  thin  co.ating  of 
gold  ;  illnininated. 

Ciilsl'er.  n.  One  whoso  trade  or  profession  is  to  overlay 
things  with  gold. 

— Same  a.s  Gl'ildek,  q.v. 

Oiltl'iiiif.  n.  (Arts  and  Manuf.)  Tiie  art  of  applying 
a  tldn  coating  of  gold  to  tlie  surface  ot  bodies  by  eitlier 
cheniical  or  meclianiciil  means.  The  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  gold  render  it  tlio  most  valuable  of  all  tlie 
metals  tor  ornament.  Its  great  malleability  enables  us 
to  cover  a  largo  surface  of  otlier  material  w  itli  a  very 
small  qiiantily  of  it  by  nieclianical  means;  and  iiy  the 
aid  of  chemical  agents  it  can  be  still  more  minutely 
divided  and  dislrilmted  over  tlie  surface  of  tlie  body  to 
be  gilded.  Tlio  process  of  watrr-gilding  is  not  now 
mneh  used.  By  tliis  means,  silver,  alter  being  perfectly 
cleaned,  is  gilded  by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  solution  of 
gold  in  merenry,  or  amalgam  of  gold.  TTie  article  is  tlieii 
heated  over  a  clear  charcoal  lire,  l>y  wliich  the  mercury 
is  driven  off  and  the  gold  left  adhering  to  tlie  surliiee. 
Copper  and  brass  are  gilded  by  tliis  process,  by  cleaning 
and  rubliing  tlio  surface  with  nitrate  of  niercury,  by 
w  liicli  it  is  amalgamated  and  enabled  to  retain  tlie  gold 
amalgam  when  applied.  It  is  tlien  lieated  as  before  and 
burnislied.  Tlie  fumes  of  mercury  driven  off  in  tho 
heating  renders  tliis  mode  of  gilding  very  nnliealthy. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  for  gilding  metals  that  do 
not  form  an  amalgam  with  mercury.  Buttons  and  some 
kinds  of  jowelry  aro  gilded  by  it;  tlie  linantity  ol  gold 
required  lieuig  so  small  tliat  a  gross  ot  inittons  I  inch  in 
di.inieter  may  lie  gilded  on  lioth  sides  wdth  5  grains. 
Metals  may  be  gilded  by  iinniersing  them  in  a  solution 
cont.iining  gold,  which,  while  it  slowly  attacks  tlie  metal, 
deposits  tlie  gold  in  its  place.  One  of  the.so  solutions  is 
made  liy  dissolving  oz.  troy  of  gold  in  2].-^  o/.s.  aqtta 
7Y(7/(i,  li'eating  this  iinlil  the  reddisli  vapors  cease  to  he 
evolved,  diluting  witli  IJ^  |it.s.  of  distilled  water,  adding 
1  III.  of  hicarhonato  of  potasli,  and  lioiling  for  2  hours. 
Tlio  article  is  dipped  in  the  hot  solnlion  and  agitated  in 
it  for  ahont  a  iiiiiiute.  Ii  gold  lie  dissoiveii  in  a  solution 
of  8  il-aninioniac  and  corrosive  snhlimate  in  nitric  arid,  a 
mixture  of  cliloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of  gold  with 
some  ammonia  is  formed,  wliicli  lieing  applied  to  silver 
blackens  it,  Imt  on  llie  a[iplication  of  heat  lieconies  a 
ricli  gilding.  If  5  drachms  of  gold  be  dissolved  in  10  ozs. 
of  aqua  regia,  with  I  dracliin  of  copper,  and  clean  linen 
rags  moistened  in  tlie  solution  and  then  linriied  to  aslios, 
tile  ashes  will  contain  finely  divided  gold;  wliich  may 
ho  applied  to  copper,  brass,  and  silver,  by  riildiing  it 
over  them  with  a  cork  moistened  with  a  solution  ot  salt 
in  water.  To  gild  articles  of  steel,  agitate  etlier  or 
naplitlia  witli  a  solution  of  terchlorido  of  gold,  and  decant 
tho  light  liquid  floating  on  the  tup.  It  is  aiiplied  by 
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meana  of  a  camera-hair  pencil.  Porotia  siihstancea,  aa 
silks,  ivory,  &c.,  may  be  gibled  by  wettinji  tlivm  wiili  a 
Solution  of  1  part  of  terchloride  of  pold  to  4  or  5  of 
water,  ami  exposing  tliem  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas.  For  gilding  metals  the  galvanic  process 
is  almost  universally  used.  (For  a  descriplioii  of  it,  see 
Ei.ECTRo-Pl.ATiNd  ANi>  OiLDlNG.)  For  gilding  wood,  plaster 
of  Paris,  &c.,  only  mechanical  means  are  used.  If  in¬ 
tended  for  out-cioor  work,  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  by  the 
aid  of  gold  size,  i.  e.,  drying-oil  mixed  witli  calcineil  red 
ochre;  if  for  picture  ami  lonkiiig-glasa  frames.  Ac.,  a  size 
is  used  made  by  boiling  parchment-clippings  to  a  jelly 
and  mixing  with  fine  plaster  of  Pails  or  yellow  ochre. 
Tlie  edges  of  books  are  gilded  by  brushing  them  over, 
while  on  the  binder's  press,  with  a  composition  of  4 
parts  of  Armenian  b<do  (see  Hole)  and  1  of  powdered 
sugar-candy  mixed  with  white  of  egg;  when  tliis  coating 
is  nearly  dry  it  is  smoothed,  and  tlie  gidd-leaf  ajiplied 
and  burnished.  The  letters  and  figures  on  the  covers  of 
books  are  put  on  by  first  dusting  tlie  surface  with  finely 
powdered  mastic ;  tlie  iron  tool  by  which  the  figure  is 
made  is  then  lieated  and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  gold- 
leaf,  which  aillieres  to  it ;  it  is  then  aiiplied  to  the  cover 
with  pressure.  The  lieated  iron  softens  the  mastic,  and 
the  gold  is  retained  in  the  impression.  In  eTJCuM>fiV  {?., 
which  ivS  applied  to  glass  and  porcelain,  finely  divided 
gold  is  first  obtained  from  tlie  chloride,  by  precipitating 
with  protosulphalo  of  iron  or  by  heating.  It  is  then 
ground  up  with  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and 
some  borax,  mixed  with  gum-water,  and  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush.  Tlie  article  is  then  heat«*d  in  an 
oven  or  furnace;  tho  guni  burns  oft,  and  the  borax  vit¬ 
rifying,  cements  the  gold  to  the  surtace.  A  double  sul¬ 
phide  of  gold  and  potassium  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  produces  the  color  known  as  Burgos  lustre. 
Giroad.  [Hell.,  the  hill  of  testimony.]  A  district  of  Pal¬ 
estine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  extemling  S.  from  Mount  Her- 
ninii,  between  the  Jordan  ami  the  Arabian  desert.  Nu¬ 
merous  references  are  made  in  the  Bible  to  ilie  stately 
oaks  and  henls  of  cattle  in  this  region,  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  the  country  fully  corroborates.  (G^-n. 
xxxi.  45,  xxxvii.  *25;  Kfun.  xxxii.  1.)  The  name  G.  is 
sometimes  used  for  tho  wlmle  country  E.  of  Jordan,  but 
tlie  region  strictly  called  G.  lay  S.  ol  Bashan.  The  dis¬ 
trict  now  called  Belka,  one  of  the  most  tortile  in  I’ales- 
tine,  was  part  of  G.  Mount  Gilead,  strictly  so  called, 
was,  without  doubt,  the  mountain  Jebel,  Jelad.  or  JelQd, 
the  foot  of  whicli  is  about  6  m.  S.  of  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  extends  E.  ami  W.  for  abt.  10  in.  On  it  is  the 
niiiieii  town  of  Jelad.  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  Gilead,  called  also,  in  Scripture,  Ramoth-Gilead. 
Giroail.,  in  ('(mnecticut,  a  post-office  of  Tolland  co. 
Gil'osuk  Illinois,  a  post-village,  formerly  cap.  of  Cal¬ 
houn  CO.,  abt.  90  m.  S.W,  of  Springfield. 

Gil'ead,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  82 
ni.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Gil'eadi,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.;  jmp. 
about  450. 

Gil'oacl,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co. ; 
pop.  644. 

Giroa^l,  in  Missouri,  a  post-villatte  of  Lewis  co. 
(jiil'oatl,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Morrow  co.;  pop.  about 
3,000. 

_ A  post-vill.atte  of  M  ood  co.,  on  the  Maumee  River,  about 

140  in.  N.N.4V.  of  Columbus. 

UilON,  (jUrs,)  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bania;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Elk  Kiver  and 
Ricliland  Creek.  .St<r/ucf,  diversified;  4oi7,  fertile.  Cap. 
Pulaski.  I‘..p.  about  28,000. 

OilON,  in  Virginia,  a  S.M  .  co,,  liordering  on  M  .  \  irginia ; 
area,  about  550  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Kanawha  or  New  River, 
and  Wolf,  Walker’s,  ami  Sinking  creeks.  N’ui/ace,  tnoun- 
tainoiis;  sail,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Parisburg. 
Hip.  aliout  S.OOO. 

<>ilON  Court-House,  in  Virginia.  See  Pabisiickg. 
(itil  Cord,  or  Gt'ILmRD,  in  Michigan,  a  towiisbip  of  Tus¬ 
cola  CO.;  pap.  abt.  200. 

Ciiiri'orcl.  or  Oiilfokd.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wa- 
liasliuw  CO. ;  pap.  aid.  500. 

Cjiiri’ttrtl,  in  AVie  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip,  cap.  of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  30  in.  N.by  E.  of  Concord; 
poll,  of  township  about  3,500. 

Ciil'^ral.  (Ileb.,  a  wlieel.]  A  city  near  the  Jordan,  wliere 
the  Israelites  passed  the  river  into  Ciiniuin,  w  liere  tiiey 
were  eirciinicised  and  Iield  tlie  first  Passover  after  leav¬ 
ing  tlie  desert,  (Joshua  iv.  19.)  Here  rested  tlie  Talier- 
nacle  until  removed  to  Sbibili ;  hero  Samuel  lield  court 
as  iiiiigo  of  Israel,  and  liere  Saul  was  crowned.  It  is  fre- 
qiienllv  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible;  a  school  of  tlie  proph¬ 
ets  was  establislied  liere  (2  Kings  iv.  38),  yet  it  ^Ror- 
wards  liecanio  a  seat  of  heathen  worship,  (A»io.s  iv,  4.) 
Josepluis  places  it  within  2  m.  of  Jericho,  but  no  Iracwa 
of  it  are  at  tliis  day  extant. 

(.il's-al.  in  Illinois,  a  iiost-office  of  Pike  co. 

Ciil'ia  n  (/fo(.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order /Wcmontacea. 

The  Tri-colored  Gilia,  O.  tricolor,  is  an  elegant  little  gar- 
den-ldant,  one  foot  liigh,  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  wliicli  are  numerous ;  limb  pale  lilac-blue  col¬ 
ored,  with  purple  throat  and  yellow  tube. 

Gill.  n.  [iV.  S-  cinlon,  the  tliroat,  ceole,  the  Jaws;  Ger. 
kehle, ;  Lat.  gtda,  tlie  tliroat,  from  glutire,  to  swallow.] 
(Physiol.)  One  of  the  Brancui.®, 

(Hot.)  Tim  lamella  or  plates  that  occupy  the  lower 
surtace  of  the  mnsliroom.  and  consist  of  a  series  of  paral¬ 
lel  plates,  lieariiig  naked  sporules  over  their  entire  sur¬ 
face.  Called  also  hgmeniuiii. 

_ The  flap  that  liangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl  or  bird.— 

Tlie  flesh  on  the  lower  part  of  the  clieeks,  or  under  the 
cliin.— A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame  on  whh  h  timber  is 

carried.— iVmmwids.  . 

Gill.  0‘^)  ”•  [A- wirgel;  L  Lat.  gillo,  allied  to  Gr. 
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gaulm^  a  milk-pail.]  A  measure  of  capacity  containing 
tlie  4tlt  part  of  a  pint. 

{Hot.)  The  Gill-over-the-grouml,  or  Ground-ivy.  See 
Nepeta, 

— A  malt  liquor  impregnated  with  flround-ivy. 

— {^Nmtr.  from  GiV^’c/w,  the  ancient  method  of  writing  7w/i- 
«na.]  A  vulgar  appellation  for  a  woman;  a  wanton;  a 
jill-flirt. 

“  Each  Jack  with  bis  5en  Jotuon. 

GUI,  a  small  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught,  abt. 

1  111.  S.E.  of  Sligo. 

Gill,  ill  Indiajia,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  about 

1,000. 

Gill, in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  about  suo. 

Gii'laiii,in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.\  pop. 
about  568. 

Gille'iila,  n.  iBot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  liosacf^fc. 
G.  trifoliata,  the  Indian  pliysic,  and  G.  stipulacea,  the 
Bowman’s  root  or  American  ipecacuanha,  are  pretty 
herbs,  witli  lohed,  discolored  leaves  and  wliite  tiowers. 
They  are  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and  are  used  medi¬ 
cinally.  In  small  doses  they  are  tonic;  in  large  doses, 
emetic. 

Gillesia'ceie,  n.p?.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Ldial'S.  Duo.  A  caly.'c-Uke  involucre,  the  inner  bracts 

of  which  are  colored  and  petal-like.  —  They  consist  of 
small  herbaceous  bulbous  plants,  with  grass-like  leaves 
ami  spathaceoiis  Hciwei'S.  There  are  but  two  genera, 
Gdli^'sia  and  Miersi<u  containing  five  species,  all  natives 
of  Chili.  Tln  ir  properties  and  uses  are  unknown. 
GillCMpic,  {gil'lcs'pe,)  in  UltnoU,  a  post-village  of  Ma¬ 
coupin  CO.,  abt.  20  III.  N.K.  of  Alton. 

Gillos'pie,  in  TVxa.s,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,100 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pederiiales  lUvcr,  Samly  Creek,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  «S^ur/yce,  diversified ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Fredericksburg.  Pop.  abt.  4,0i»U. 
Gilles'|>ie%'illo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-olfico  of  Ross  co. 
Gilli'M,  (St-,)  an  ol<l  town  of  France,  dept.  Ganl,  12  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Beaucaire.  Its  territory  produces  a  strong  red 
wine,  uhicli  is  exported,  pyj).  6,243. 

Giir-llup,  n.'{Zool.)  A  membrane  attached  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing  the  gill- 
opening. —  Worcester. 

Giir-llii*t,  n.  A  pert  or  wanton  girl.  —  See  Gill  and 

d  ILL-FLIRT. 

Gill  Hall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

{gil'ly,)n.  [A.  S.  giolda,  a  uompuiiion:  Gael. 
giolla,  a  boy.J  A  page;  an  attendant;  a  body-servant; 
us,  a  Ilighlaiid  gillte. 

GU  lillier,  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  De¬ 
scended  from  Geiiseric,  he  usurped  the  throne,  530,  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  feeble  Ililderic  wlio  liad  allied  himself  with 
the  Romans.  Justinian  took  advantage  of  this  pretext 
to  send  against  him  an  army  under  Belisariiis,  who  con¬ 
quered  6’.  at  the  battle  of  Vricameron  (534),  took  him 
prisoner,  and  seized  the  city  ol  Carthage.  Justinian 
made  tlie  Vandalic  kingdom  a  prov.  of  his  empire,  but 
granted  G.  a  considerable  domain  in  Galatia. 

Gil  liii^^liaill,  a  town  of  England, co.  Kent,  2  m.  from 
Chatham;  7>op.  0,060. 

Giriin;&'itO,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  from 
Gillinge-Grube,  Sweden.  Color,  black  :  sp.  gr.  3-015, 
GiriiMonville,  in  *8’.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Beaufort  dist. 

GilliH,  (St-,)  {zhiVlee.)  a  town  of  Belgium,  E.  Flanders, 
2U  III.  from  Ghent ;  })op.  4,000. 

Giir-U4l,n.  The  covering  for  the  gills,  or  breathing 
apparatus  in  fish. 

Gilly-ll»wei%  n.  [Fr.  girnjh'e  ;  Lat.  caryo^ 

phylluin;  Ov.  ^^aryop.>lylln7^,  tha  clovt-tree.j  (Hot.)  A 
popular  English  iiamefor  sonioof  the cnieiferous  jjlants, 
most  prizeil  for  tlie  beauty  ami  fragrance  of  their  bow¬ 
ers,  as  Wall-fiower,  Stock.  &c.  The  Clove-pink  also,  the 
wild  original  of  the  carnation,  is  calle<l  Clove-gill y/laver. 
The  name  G.  hits  been  regarded  as  a  corruption  oi'  July- 
Jlnwer;  but  in  Chaucer  it  appears  in  the  form  gilo/re. ; 
and  the  French  gn-njU'e.  indicates  the  true  derivation 
from  giroJle.,\\  clovoi  the  Kinell  of  the  Clove-G.  being 
somewhat  like  that  of  cloves. 

Gil'iiiuii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  abt. 
M  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Chicago. 

Gil'iiian-  in  Hew  York,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton 
co.,  abt.  68  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Girmuiitoii-  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  2U  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord; 
pop.  of  towiisliip  abt  2,500. 

Giriiiant<»ii-  in  ICGcon.-tn,  a  post-towmship  of  Buffalo 
CO.,  on  theButfalo  River,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Alma;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

Gir&iianton  Iron  "Works-  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
l)ost*villago  of  the  above  township,  abt.  20  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Ctmeord. 

Gil'mor,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  475  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Cumiasauga,  Coosawattce,  ami  EMijay  rivers. 
*S’ar/ac/*,  iliversifi'-d ;  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  and 
marble.  Cup.  Eliijay.  P/p.  abt.  7,500. 

Gil'llier,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ;  7)07?.  abt. 
1,600. 

— A  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 
Gil'iiior,  ill  Txas,  a  post-village,  caji.  of  Upshur  co., 
abt.  820  m.  K.N.E.  of  Austin  city. 

Gil  iner,  in  W.  Vu-fjiriia,  a.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  512 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Little  Kenawha  River,  and  Lick,  Lead¬ 
ing  and  Steer  creeks.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Glenville.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 
Giliiirr*s  Sforr-  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P  O.  of  Guilford  co. 
Gil'liiore,  in  Ohio.n  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Zanesville;  pop.  abt.  125. 
Gilmore,  in  Pe^insylvania,  a  township  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  688. 


«II'iiiore-s  Mills,  in  Ohio,  n  P.  0.  of  Tnsenrawas  co. 

Gilmore's  >1111^,  in  Virginia,  u  post-office  of  Rock- 

<>ilo'loi  or  Ai.maheii.\,  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas  or 
Snice  Island.^,  is  crossed  by  the  equator  in  Lon.  128  E. 
It  is  divided  towards  the  east  from  New  Guinea  by 
a  wide  cliannel  of  its  own  name.  It  contains  about 
6,500  sq.  Ill.,  comprising  several  petty  states,  which  are 
connected  chiefiv  with  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  imports  are  manutactured  goods, 
opium,  china-ware,  and  iron  ;  and  the  exports  aie  sago, 
cocoa-nuts,  spices,  fruits,  pearls,  gold-dust,  liorses,  sheep, 
ami  horned  cattle.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  ami  in 
many  parts  densely  wooded.  Pop.  Unascertiiined.  Gi- 
lolu,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  Lat.  0®45'  N.,  Lon.  128 
22'  E. 

Gil  pin- in  Colorado  a  N.  central  co.;  area. 

abt.  150  sq.m.  A'wi/ac#’,  nv'Uiitairious;  ,«oi7,  in  some  jiarts 
fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Mountain  City.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

Gil'pin,  ill  Pennsylvania,  apost-olficeol  Indiana  co. 

iail'roy,  in  California,  a  post-offi'-e  of  Santa  Clara  co. 

Gir^oii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-officeof  Knox  co. 

Gil  i^nin-  xn  New  Hampshire,  n  post-tow'uship  of  Che- 
shire  co.,  abt.  35  in.  W.S.W.  of  Concord ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

44iU-  imp.  and  pp.  of  Gild,  q.  r.  -  , , 

Gilt- a.  Overlaid  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold;  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  atlorned. 

—n.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  thing. 

Gilt'-hoad,  n.  (ZoVl.)  A  name  commonly  applied  to 
Some  fishes  of  different  genera,  but  more  especially  to 
the  genus  Chrysophrys,  family  5/>arirfa?,  the  species  of 
wliich  are  Eunipean.  The  common  Gilt-head,  C.  au- 
ra/a,  (Fig.  1157,)  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
very  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  about  12 
inches  in  lengtli,  and  is  found  near  the  sliore,  where  its 
presence  is  soiiietinies  betraye<l  to  fishermen  by  the 
noise  which  its  teeth  make  in  crushing  Bhell.<<.  The  back 
is  silverv-gray,  shaded  witii  blue;  the  belly  like  pol¬ 
ished  steel ;  the  sides  have  golden  bauds  ;  and  there  is 


Fig.  1157.  —  COMMON  c.ilt-head. 

{Chrysophrys  Aunita.) 

a  halfinnon-shapeil  golden  spot  between  tlie  eyes,  from 
wbicli  It  derives  tlie  name  b'.,  tlie  Latin  name  AuraUi 
(gilded),  and  the  Greek  name  Chrysophrys  (golden  eye¬ 
brow).  Krom  tlie  Latin  Auruta  comes  tlie  Freiicli  name 
Doradr.  Tills  lisb  was  very  generally  kept  in  tlie  eiru- 
reVi  of  tbe  ancient  Uoniaus,  being  miicli  valued  and 
easily  fattened. 

Oiill  bill.  n.  [Lat.  i7r«uH«s,  twin.]  (Naut.)  A  piece 
of  meclianisin  consisting  of  two  brass  lioops  or  rings 
wliicli  move  witliiii  one  anotlier,  eacli  per)iendicularly 
to  its  plane,  about  two  a.ve8,  placed  at  riglit  angles  to 
eacli  Ollier.  A  la>dy  suspended  in  this  iimnner,  having 
a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles,  will  as- 
Biiiiie  tlie  vertical  position;  hence  tlie  apparatus  is  eni- 
liloyed  for  snspendiag  portable  or  mountain  barometers, 
sea-ettmiiasses,  &c. 

u.  Same  as  Gimlet,  7.  n. 

(liicncriioh,  (jim'krak,)  n.  [Krom  gim,  contr.  of  gimp, 
iie.il.  spruce,  and  O.  Eng.  crack,  a  lad,  a  boasting  youth.] 
A  trivial  piece  of  mechanism;  a  toy:  a  pretty  thing. 

"  What'3  the  nieauiog  of  all  these  traugrams  aod  gimerachs  ?” 

Arbiithnot. 

dlii'let.  fJiinb'let.  n.  [0.  I'r.  guimhrlrl ;  Fr.  gibc- 
Irl,  probaidy  of  tlie  same  origin  witli  Eng.  wimbh.,  q.  y.] 
A  small  instrument  with  a  pointed  screw  at  tlie  end  for 
lairing  lioles  in  wood. 

— f.  a.  '1  o  perforate  with  a  gimlet. 

{Xnut.)  To  turn  an  anclior  liy  tlie  stock,  as  in  com¬ 
ing  to,  or  weigiiiiig  anclior,  tliat  tlie  flukes  may  not  in¬ 
jure  tlie  tiows,  or  that  tlie  anclior  may  seize  by  the  op- 
jaisitu  fluke,  so  tliat  the  ground-tackle  may  lie  ship- 
shape  or  untwisted. 

Gain  let-oyo,  «.  A  squint  or  swivel-eye. 

Gilll'mal-  ?{.  Joined  work,  the  parts  of  which  move 
or  play  one  within  the  other.  “A  ///mmaZ-bit.” — Shaks. 

— Any  »|uaiiit  device,  or  piece  of  machinery. 

“  Ry  some  odd  gimmals  or  device.  '  —  Shaks. 

Gini3>-  n.  [¥r.  guipure,  from  guiper,  to  cover  or  whip 
ahi'iit  with  silk;  O.  Fv.  guimpe,  the  pennon  of  a  lance; 
or.  Ger.  wimpel.]  A  kind  of  silk-twist  or  edging,  inter¬ 
laced  with  brass  or  other  wire. 

— a.  [W.  iro’ywip,  neat  ]  Trim;  nice;  spruce. 

"  She  was  both  gimp  and  small.’'  —  Motherwell. 

Gill- (,;Vn.)  71.  genever  :  Fr.  genierre,  the  juniper- 

berry  ;  l/it.  .ji/nipo-u.?.  the  juniper.]  An  ardent  spirit, 
oriiiinally  flavored  with  juniper  berries,  from  which  it 
deriveH  its  name.  Geneva  is  frequently  confounded  with 
gin  :  the  former  is, however,  merely  procured  hy  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  berries  of  the  Juniper  communis. 
Hollands  gin  is  a  variety  of  corn  spirit,  containing  a 
proportion  of  juniper,  while  tlie  English  gin  consists 
of  plain  corn  spirit,  flavored  with  oil  of  turpentine  and 
a  small  quantity  of  other  substances.  Every  gin-ilis- 
tiller  lias  a  recipe  of  Ids  own,  which  is  usually  kept  a 
secret ;  hence  the  variety  of  flavors  to  he  found  in  this 
spirit ;  as.  tlie7j/ai7i  gin  favor,  the  Hollands  Jiavor,  the 
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v)hisly  flavor,  the  smoky  favor,  Ac.  A  large  variety  of 
substances  is  employed  in  tbe  flavoring  of  gin  ;  among 
others  may  be  meiitione*!  sugar,  bitter  almonds,  turpen¬ 
tine,  creosote,  lemon,  cardamoms,  caraways,  cassia,  gar¬ 
lic,  Canada  l)alsam,  horse-radish,  grains  of  parailise,  cay¬ 
enne  pi'pper,  and  several  other  hei  bs,  seeds,  fruits,  Ac. 
Perhaps  nothing  ii8e<l  as  adiet  by  man  is  liable  to  greater 
and  more  iujuriou.s  adulteration  than  gin  ;  and  tbe  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  it  pure  from  any  poisonous  drug  should 
induce  every  one  to  abstain  from  it.  Cor<lialized  G.  forms 
tbe  favorite  alculiolic  drink  of  the  lower  classes  in  Lon¬ 
don.  ainl  is  jjopularly  known  as  Old  Tom. 

Gill- (  jVt?,)  77.  (C<u)tractc(l  from  engine.']  {Mach.)  A  ma¬ 
chine  used  lor  raising  weights,  driving  piles,  Ac.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  3  p<ile8,  each 
from  12  to  15  feet  long, 
and  5  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  lower  end, 
tapering  to  inches 
at  tlie  upper.  Tlie  poles 
are  united  at  the  top, 
either  by  an  iron  ring 
which  passes  through 
them,  or  by  a  rope 
wliicli  is  twisted  sev¬ 
eral  times  round  each ; 
and  to  this  “joint”  a 
pulley  is  fixed.  Two 
of  the  poles  are  kept 
at  an  invariable  dis¬ 
tance  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod,  in  order  that 
they  maysiqiport  the  Fig.  1158.  —  oiN. 

windlass  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  its  pivots  running  in  iron  cheeks  fixed 
to  the  poles.  When  the  macliine  is  t«)  he  used,  it  is  set 
up  over  the  weight  to  be  raised  ;  two  Mucks,  arranged 
according  to  the  second  system  of  pulleys  {q.  v.),  are 
fixed,  one  to  the  top  of  the  poles,  the  other  to  the 
weight;  and  the  rope,  after  passing  round  both  blocks 
and  over  tbe  pulh*y  before  mentioned,  is  attached  to  the 
windlass,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  weight  can 
then  be  raised. 

— An  engine  of  torture  moved  by  screws;  a  rack.  —  A 
pump  worked  by  rotary  sails. 

— V.  a.  To  clear  of  seeds  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  cotton. 

Giii'^al- 71.  Same  as  JiNOAL,  q.  r. 

Giii'^'^^*  R  strongly  fortified  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  ilie 
Carnatic,  80  m.  froin  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It 
stands  upon  a  stupendous  rock,  and  was  formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  impregnable.  It  was  taken  by  tbe  French  in 
1750,  and  abandoned  to  the  British  after  tbe  capture  of 
Voiidicherry,  1761. 

Gin^for,  {jin'dzher,)  n.  [Fr.  gingemhre.]  {Bot.)  See 

yjNOIBER. 

Giii'ger*boor,  n.  {Drinks.)  This  popular  and  agree¬ 
able  beverage  is  prepared  as  follows:  —  Take  of  white 
sugar  20  pounds,  lemon  or  lime  juice  18  fluid  ounces, 
honey  1  pound,  bruised  ginger  22  ounces,  water  18  gal¬ 
lons,  Boil  the  ginger  for  lialf  an  hour  in  three  gallons 
of  the  water,  then  a*l<i  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and  the 
honey,  witli  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  strain  tlie 
whole  througli  a  clotli ;  when  cold,  stir  in  the  white  of 
one  egg  and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemon;  after 
standing  four  days,  bottle.  Tbe  bottles  are  to  be  laid 
on  their  sides  in  a  cellar:  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use 
in  about  3  weeks.  If  a  little  yeast  be  used,  tbe  beer  is 
ready  in  2  or  3  days,  but  in  that  ca.se  does  not  keep  well. 

Ginger-heer  powder .  Take  of  white  sugar  two  drachms, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  26  grains,  powdered  ginger  5  grains, 
essence  of  lemon  1  dmp;  mix  and  put  up  in  white  paper. 
In  a  blue  paper  put  up  half  a  drachm  (30  grains)  of  finely 
powdered  tartaric  acid.  When  used,  mix  the  powders 
ami  stir  them  into  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Giii'gerbrojul,  n.  A  sweet-cake  having  ground  ginger 
in  it. 

Giii'grerbroml  Ground-  a  dangerous  reef  S.  of  the 
(ireat  Bahama  islaml ;  Lat.  25°  66'  N..  Lon.  78°  25'  W  . 

Giii'jirorbread-tree-  n.  {Hot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
Doom-palm,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  brown,  mealy 
rind  to  gingerbri'ad.  —  See  Hyph.ene. 

Giii^fforbroii<l-worli- 71.  Work  cut  or  formed  into 
fanciful  shapes  for  ornament,  similar  to  tliose  usually 
traced  on  gingerbread;  —  hence,  any  lancilul,  tawdry, 
or  fantastic  work. 

Giit'^for  Hill-  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co. 

Gin'js'er  l<4laiid.  See  A’irgin  Islands. 

Giu'S’crly-  adv.  [A  S.  geongra,  comp,  of  geong,  young.] 
CuutioiiNly;  timidly;  delicately;  tenderly;  gently;  as, 
a  gingerly  spoken  man. 

"  What  is  t  that  you 
Took  up  80  gxngerly  T  Shaks. 

Gin'srer-pop,  ti.  Same  as  Ginger-beer.  q.  v. 

Glu';for-\viiiO-  n.  {Drinks.)  A  popular  and  cheap 
liquor,  made  by  the  fermentation  of  supvr  and  water, 
and  flavored  with  various  substances,  but  chiefly  with 
ginger.  It  is  partly  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture, 
ami  is  partly  made  on  a  larger  scale  for  sale.  It  may 
be  made  by  dis.solving  about  6  pounds  of  sugar  in  14 
gallons  of  water,  adding  4  ounces  (»f  bruised  ginger  and 
the  wliites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  mixing  thoroughly, 
boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  skimming  carefully, 
and  when  the  licjuor  has  cooled  adding  the  juice  of  4 
lemons,  ami  also  their  rimls  for  flavoring,  with  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  ale-yeast  to  promote  fermentation,  letting  it 
ferment  in  an  o]»en  vessel  for  24  hours,  and  then  putting 
it  into  a  cask  of  suitable  size,  closely  bnngiMl,  in  which 
it  remains  f(»r  a  fortnight  before  it  is  bottled.  It  is, 
however,  very  common  to  increa.se  the  strength  of  G.  W. 
by  the  addition  of  spirits,  the  flavor  being  also  modified 
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by  the  kind  of  spirits  employed.  A  little  spirits  added 
makes  G.  W.  keep  well,  and  it  even  improves  in  quality 
for  many- months.  Its  (juality  depends  nmcli  on  that 
of  the  sugar  and  of  tho.  ginger  employed,  and  also  on 
the  care  with  which  the  preparation  is  conducted. 

Ging''liam,  n.  [¥v.guinyan.\  {Manuf.)  A  cotton  fabric, 
generally  bearing  a  colored  check  i)attern,  which  is  not 
produced  by  dyeing  or  stamping  the  manufactured 
material,  but  by  interweaving  culoieil  threads.  The 
various  kinds  of  G.  now  manuractured  are  known  by 
different  namea  in  commerco;  and  umbrella  6-Ms  woven 
with  tliread.s  all  of  the  same  color. 

in  0/<m,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Grn  n.  {Mining.)  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with 

stones  or  brick  for  its  support.  —  Wright. 

a.  [Lat.  a  gum.]  Belong¬ 

ing  to  the  gums. 

r.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  n.  Same  as  .Tingle,  q.  v. 
Giii'glyiiioid,  Giiig'lymoid'al,  a.  [Fr.  gingly- 
moiue;  Kiv.  giugglymotid>’&.,  Iroin  yingglyinon^  and  eidos, 
form.]  Belonging  t»),  or  resemltliiig  a  giuglynius. 

Giii'j^lyiuiis,  n. ;  pi.  Gin'.lymi.  [Gr.  gtugglymo.^,  a 
hinge.]  ( .K  name  applied  to  those  articulations 
which  open  and  shut  like  the  hinge  of  a  door,  such  as 
the  elhow-joiut,  the  wrist,  and  ankle. 

Gin'Iior^lS  n.  A  horse  that  puts  the  giu  in  motion, 
by  which  cotton  is  rid  of  its  seed. 

Giii'liouMe,  n.  The  building  where  a  gin  is  situated. 

— A  tavern  where  gin  is  vended. 

Giii'kell^  Godart  de  Reiode  de,  E\rl  of  Athlone,  an 
able  and  brave  Dutch  officer,  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  104U.  Some  time  after  William's  acces¬ 
sion,  he  Wixs  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  some  Scotch 
regiments  at  Ipswich.  He  subsequently  took  a  leading 
part  in  William  III.'s  campaigns  in  Ireland;  was  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne;  ami  after  taking  Athbme,  gaining 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  forcing  Limerick  to  capitu¬ 
late,  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone. 
lie  afterwards  serveti  umler  William,  and  under  M.itl- 
borougli,  in  the  great  campaigns  on  the  continent.  D. 
1703. 

Gili'iiet,  n.  Same  as  Jennet,  q.  v. 

Giii'iiy-curria^'o,  n.  A  small,  strong  carriage  for 
conveying  materials  on  a  r.iilro.td — IlalUwdl. 

Gili'-riii;;’,  n.  The  track  around  wliich  the  horse  moves 
in  putting  a  gin  in  motion. 

Gin't^eiig;.,  n.  [Probably  from  Chin,  i/en  chief  of 

plants.]  \  Bol.)  See  P.\nax. 

Giobor'ti,  Vincenzo,  a  distinguished  Italian  writer  and 
statesman,  B.  at  Turin,  1801.  Alter  a  brilliant  eiluca- 
tional  career,  he  was  ofilained  priest  in  18-.’),  ami  so‘'n 
afterwards  was  appointed  court-chaplain  at  Turin.  Ban¬ 
ished  in  1833  wiilvoiit  any  formal  proce.s8,on  acct>uutof 
hi.s  liberal  tendencies,  the  remaining  I'J  or  20  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  cliielly  in  exile.  After  remaining  a 
few  years  in  France,  he  began  to  teach  philosophy  in 
a  public  scho()l  at  Brusst-ls.  llis  first  writings  were 
philosophical,  viz.,  Aa  TeJoWca  del  (1837) ; 

the  Introiluzionr  alio  Bludi'»  ddlu  Fll<iSf[fiu.  (1840),  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  subject  of  the  former  treatise,  and  combating 
the  principles  of  Kant  and  Victor  Cousin  in  favor  of  tlie 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ami  St.  Buonaventnra; 
three  volumes  more  in  1842,  entitled  Errori  Filosojici  di 
Antimio  Rosniini;  and  next  the  treatises  Dd  Bdlo  and 
Dd  Bannn,  on  the  principles,  respectively,  of  taste  and 
morals.  In  1843  appeared  the  most  celebrateil  of  his 
works.  Primate  M>rale.e  Victle  de.gli  Jtaliani,  in  which 
the  moral  ami  civil  preeminence  of  Italy  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  eartli  is  set  forth,  and  the  success  of  which 
was  exemplified  in  tlie  Italian  frenzy  for  the  early  re- 
form.s  of  Pins  IX.,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1848.  In  tliat  year  G.  was  recalled  to  his 
native  country  amid  popular  acclamation.  On  the  pro¬ 
clam  ition  of  the  Sardinian  constitution,  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Turin,  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  great 
political  questions  then  agitating  Europe,  ami  finally 
became  prime-minister  of  Sardinia.  But  his  hopes  for 
Italy  were  soon  blighted.  In  1849  he  returned  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  Paris  in 
writing  his  Rinn')vain>'nto  ChnU  d' Italia,  the  final  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  great  statesman  and  philosopher.  D.  at 
Paris,  18;y2.  I  lis  country  gave  him  an  lioiiored  sepulchre; 
and  he  rests  among  liis  own  people  in  the  city  which 
had  excluded  him  during  1.7  years  of  his  laborious  life. 

Giober'tite,  n.  {Min.)  S.uue  as  Mvgnesite,  7.  r. 

Gioja,  Flavio,  an  It.ilian  pllnt  and  mariner,  b.  at  Pasi- 
tano,  near  Amalfi,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cent. 
G.  is  said  to  he  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
of  which  he  niatie  use  in  1302-3.  lie  inarki'd  the  N. 
with  aji'-ur  dr  lya,  in  honor  of  the  sovereigns  ofN.ipIes, 
a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  The  tendemey 
of  the  loadstone  to  turn  toward  the  N.  was  known  be¬ 
fore  his  day.  but  tlie  compass  Then  in  use  consisted  only 
of  a  magnetized  reed  tlo.itiiig  upon  cork  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  G-  inveiifed  the  plan  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot, 
thus  leaving  it  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  whereby 
observations  were  rendered  both  easier  and  more  exact, 

Giojo'$4a,  a  town  of  S.  Italy.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Gerace;  pop. 
8,911.  —  A  town  of  Sicily,  7  m.  from  Patti;  5,000. 

Giordano,  Uuca.  {j'>r  dd'no,)  a  Neapolitan  painter, 
the  pupil  of  Spagnoletto  and  Pietro  di  Cortona,  B.  1632. 
lie  imitated  tlie  styles  of  the  great  masters  he  stmlied 
so  well  tliat  his  pictures  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  their  own.  He  was  employed  for  some  years  in 
the  E.scurjal.  llis  principal  works  are  at  Naples,  Mad¬ 
rid,  Florence,  and  Rome.  This  painter  was  surnamed 
Fr.v  Presto;  but  whether  it  was  on  account  of  his  rapid¬ 
ity  in  Working,  wiiich  was  extraordinary,  is  uncertain. 

Giorgione,  Giorgio  Barbarelu,  (jor-ja'im,)  one  of 
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the  earliest  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  b.  1478. 
He  executed,  at  Venice,  a  large  number  of  frescoes, 
whicli  time  has  destroyed.  Several  of  his  oil-paintings 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  at  once  recognizable  by 
the  firmness  of  touch,  vividness  of  coloring,  and  the 
striking  tone  of  relief  whicli  they  display.  The  Museum 
at  j’  lris  contains  four  of  liis  works,  viz:  Saiuine  receiV' 
tug  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  Jesus  silting  on  his 
Mother's  Knees;  The  Rural  Concert;  and  Gaston  de 
Foix.  His  chef-d'ceuvre  is  a  picture  of  Christ  carrying 
llis  Cross^  preserved  at  Venice.  D.  of  the  plague,  1511. 

Gioi'to^  or  Amurouiotto  Couixj.ne,  {joVto.,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  B.at  Vespigmino,  1276;  he  was  the  pupil 
of  Cinuibue,and  appears  to  have  owed  the  development 
of  llis  extraonliuary  faculties  almost  wholly  to  that 
painter,  who  in  one  of  his  walks  near  Florence  saw  6’., 
then  a  shcplicrd-boy,  Rketching  one  of  his  tlock  on  the 
grouinl,  and  perceived  so  much  native  talent  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  that  he  persuaded  the  hoy’s  parents  to  let  him 
take  him  with  him  to  Florence,  and  make  a  painter  of 
liim.  Florence  dates  its  prepoinlerance  in  the  history 
of  Tuscan  puinting  from  the  time  of  6.;  Ids  works 
mark  tlie  a'ra  of  the  first  great  epoch  of  the  art  in 
modern  times:  the  rigid  traditional  lormsof  the  Byzaii- 
•  tine  school  were  finally  laid  aside  for  nature;  the  beau- 
tiful  now  supplanting  the  hideous  an  the  fuinlamental 
element  of  the  canons  of  art. —  G.  was  jiainler,  sciilji- 
tor,  architect,  and  mosaic  worker;  he  enriched  many 
cities  in  Italy  with  Ids  works,  (ehiefiy  in  fresco,)  espe¬ 
cially  Florence,  Rome.  Naples,  Padua,  and  AsMsi;  and  by 
hiH  introduction  of  imlividuality  of  treatment  through 
the  c. ireful  study  of  nature,  establi^hed  legitimate  por- 
trait-jiaiiiling.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  has  trans¬ 
mitted  the  filatures  of  the  poet,  (see  Fig.  709.)  who  in 
turn  has  dedicated  to  the  painter  some  verses  in  the 
Vivina  Onnme.dia.  D.  1330. 

Giovonazzo,  {jo'rai-nat'zo.)  [Lat.  Natinlum.'\  A 
seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  pruv.  Bari,  aht.  10  m.  from 
Bari ;  pnp.  10,000. 

Gip.  r.  a.  To  eviscerate;  to  gut,  as  a  herring. 

— n.  Same  us  Gvp,  7  v. 

Gip'jsire,  n.  [Fr.  gibecitre  ;  L.  Lat.  gibaceria,  a  game- 
punch.]  A  large  jmeket  anciently  worn  at  tliegiidle. 

Gip'sy,  n.  See  Gypsy. 

Gip'sy  Gyp'syism.  The  state  or  condition,  or  the 

arts  or  praciices,  of  the  Gypsies. 

Girailo*  {Jc  ruJ\)  n.  f  Fr.,  Irum  Sp.  girafd;  Ar.  zirafdh^ 
zoi\lfch,a  long  iieck.j  {Zool.)  Tlie  Camelopard,  Ga/rt#’/o- 
pardatis  girajja^  a  most  remarkable  Ruminant,  w’hich 
in  its  general  structure  most  nearly  approaches  the 
deer,  has  points  of  atliiuty,  also,  with  the  antelopes  and 
camels,  be>iiles  very  striking  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
Tlie  enormous  apparent  length  of  tlie  fore-legs  and  its 
long  tapering  neck  must  strike  every  one  at  the  first 
glance:  wldle  its  small  unci  elevated  head,  its  largo  and 
brilliant  eyes,  its  mild  aspect,  and  the  whole  contour  of 
the  animal,  differing  from  all  others,  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  admiration  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  limbs,  its  general  form  is  not  merely 
elegant,  but  highly  picturesque.  The  horns  of  the  6. 
differ  both  in  te.xture  and  shape  from  those  of  all  other 
horned  quadru¬ 
peds;  forming, 
as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the 
skull,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  two 
pormis  bony 
substances, 
aliout  3  inches 
long,  with 
which  the  top 
of  tlie  head  is 
a  r  m  e  d,  a  n  d 
which  are  i»lac- 
ed  just  above 
the  ears,  and 
crowned  with  a 
thick  tuft  of 
stifi  u[>riglit 
hairs ;  a  consid¬ 
erable  protu¬ 
berance  also 
rises  on  the 
middle  of  the 
fore  h  oa  d  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes, 
which  appears 
to  he  an  en¬ 
largement  o  f 
the  bony  sub¬ 
stance,  similar 
totbetwohorns 
just  ineiitinned. 

The  neck  is 
furnished  with 
a  very  short 
stiff  mane.  The 
tail  is  of  moderate  length,  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  end,  and  terminating  in  a  tuft  of  long  hair.  The 
fore  p;irtof  the  body  is  very  thick  and  mu.scular;  the 
hind  part  thin  and  meagre.  The  G.  in  its  wild  state, 
when  full-grown,  measures  17  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
hea<i  to  tlie  fore-feet;  the  female, however,  is  not  so  high; 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  this  measurement  is 
taken  at  the  maximum  height,  none  of  those  brought 
to,  or  breil  in.  Europe  having  reached  more  than  14  ft. 
At  first  view  the  fore-legs  seem  twice  the  length  of  the 
hind  :  hut  this  difference,  on  accurate  examination,  ap¬ 
pears  to  result  chiefly  from  tlie  extraordinary  height  of 
the  slioulders.  Tlie  color  of  the  G.  is  a  light  fawn, 
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marked  with  numerous  large  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  less 
regularly  shaped  on  the  sicies  than  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  vertebrie  of  the  neck  are  slightly  curv¬ 
ed  ;  but  although  nothing  can  exceed  the  gracefulness 
of  form  wliich  this  part  sometimes  presents,  the  few¬ 
ness  of  the  joints  prevents  the  neck  from  being  gener¬ 
ally  bent  or  arched  with  swan-like  elegance.  The  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  conformation  whicli  this  animal  displays  are 
all  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  is  natural  to  it; 
for  it  is  destined  to  browse  upon  tlie  foliage  and  young 
shoots  of  trees,  at  a  height  far  greater  than  that  which 
any  other  animal  can  reach,  whilst  standing  on  tlie 
ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  an  elon¬ 
gated,  prehensile  tongue,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  tlie 
tender  branches,  and  draws  them  into  its  month,  being 
assisted  by  its  projecting  upjier  lip,  wliich  is  at  once 
flexible  and  very  muscular.  In  order  to  bring  its  mouth 
to  the  ground,  hich  it  seldom  does  except  to  drink,  or 
to  pick  up  some  unusual  delicacy,  the  6'.  is  obliged  to 
stretch  its  fore-legs  widely  apart,  and  to  beiirl  its  neck 
into  a  semicircular  form.  The  head  of  the  G.  resemblea 
that  of  tlie  camel  in  the  absence  of  a  naked  muzzle, 
and  in  the  shape  and  organization  of  tlie  nostrils,  wiiich 
are  oblique  and  narrow  apertures,  defended  by  tlie  hair 
which  grows  from  their  margins,  and  surroniuled  by 
cutaneous  muscular  fibres  by  which  the  animal  can  close 
them  at  will.  This  is  a  beautilul  provision  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  air-passages,  and  the  irritable  membrane 
lining  the  olfactory  cavities,  against  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which  the  storms  of  the  desert  raise  in  almost 
suffocating  clouds.  The  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes 
of  the  6'.,  which  beam  with  a  peculiarly  mild  hut  fear¬ 
less  expression,  are  so  placed  as  to  take  in  a  wider  range 
of  the  horizon  than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any  other 
quadruped.  (See  Fig.  982,  and  text.)  To  an  open  at¬ 
tack  he  sometimes  makes  a  successful  defence  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  his  powerful  and  well-armed  teet;  and  the  king 
of  beasts  is  said  to  be  frequently  repelled  and  disabled 
by  the  wounds  which  the  G.  has  thus  indicted  with  ids 
hoofs.  The  horns  of  the  6’.,  small  as  they  are,  and 
muffled  with  skin  and  hair,  are  by  no  means  the  insig- 
nificiiiit  weapons  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  The 
G.  does  not  butt  by  depressing  and  suddenly  elevating 
the  head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep ;  hut  strikes  tlie 
callous  obtuse  extremity  of  tlie  horns  against  the  object 
of  his  attack  with  a  sitlelong  sweep  of  the  neck.  The 
feet  have  cloven  hoofs,  but  are  destitute  of  the  small 
lateral  toes  or  Kpurious  hoofs,  which  occur  in  the  other 
cloven-fuoted  ruiniiiunts.  The  head  is  long;  the  upper 
lip  entire,  projecting  far  beyond  the  nostrils,  and  en- 
dowe<i  with  considerable  muscular  p«)wer.  The  toiigiM 
is  remarkably  capable  of  elongation,  and  is  an  organ  of 
touch  and  of  prehension,  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant; 
it  can  be  thrust  far  out  of  the  mouth,  and  employed  to 
grasp  and  take  up  even  very  small  objects;  it  is  said 
that  its  tip  cun  be  so  tapered  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  a 
very  small  key.  The  usefulness  of  such  an  organ  for 
drawing  in  leaves  and  brancliiets  to  the  mouth  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  G.  adroitly  picks  off  the  leaves  of  acacias  and 
other  thorny  plants,  without  taking  the  thorns  into  its 
mouth.  The  dentition  of  the  G.  agrees  with  that  of 
antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen;  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
male  is  destitute  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  are  present 
in  the  male  of  most  kinds  of  deer.  The  female  lias  four 
inguinal  udders  :  she  brings  forth  one  young  at  a  birth, 
and  the  period  of  gestation  is  15  months.  The  new-born 
G-  measures  six  feet  from  the  fore-hoofs  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  birth  it  is  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dam.  It  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  and  generally 
seeks  safety,  if  possible,  in  flight,  although  it  is  capable 
of  making  a  stout  resistance,  and  is  sai<i  to  beat  off  the 
lion.  It  fights  by  kicking  with  its  hind-legs,  discharg¬ 
ing  a  storm  of  kicks  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is 
not  easily  overtaken  even  by  a  fleet  horse,  and  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  a  horse  on  uneven  and  broken 
ground.  Its  pace  is  descrihed  as  an  amble,  the  legs  of 
the  same  side  moving  at  the  same  time.  The  G.  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  exliibited  in  Roman 
spectacles.  Representations  of  it  appear  among  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquities.  It  has  been  snitposed  to  be  th^  zeiner 
of  the  Jews,  translated  chamois  in  the  English  Bible, 
(Dent.  xiv.  5  ) 

Giral<li9  Lilio  Greoopio,  (J^’-raZW^,)  better  known  by 
his  Latin  name  of  Giraldus,  a  learned  Italian  writer 
and  Latin  poet,  was  B.  at  Ferrara,  in  1479.  At  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  Rome  by  the  troops  ol  Cliiirles  V.  he  lost  all  his 
property,  and  was  reduced  to  indigence.  He  wrote  nu¬ 
merous  works,  the  princijial  ot  which  is  his  Histoma  de 
Bits  Gentium.,  in  whicli  he  attempts  to  present  a  system 
of  mythology.  D.  in  1-52. 

Girai'clus  Cainbreiisis,  or  Gerald  de  Barry,  an 
oM  English  writer,  B.  at  Manorheer,  near  Pembroke,  S. 
Wales  1146.  He  was  appointed  to  several  rich  benefices 
under’ Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  and  admini8terc<i  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself.  When  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was 
setting  out  on  his  crusade,  G.  was  named  governor  ot  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence.  His  principal  works  are: 
Topoqraphifp  Hiherniee,  Itinerariiun  Cambrire,  De  Rubus 
a  se.  which  is  a  journal  of  his  life,  and  displays  no 

inconsiderable  amount  of  vanity;  Ecclesifc  Kpecuhnn,  ip 
whicli  he  censures  the  manners  of  the  monks.  _  D.  1220. 

Gir'anclole,  (zhir'an^dol,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  gtrandola^ 
from  oirare,  to  turn;  Lat.  gyrare,  to  turn  in  a  circle, 
fnnu  gyms,  a  circle;  Gr.  gums.]  A  large  kind  of 
branched  candlestick,  or  chandelier. 

Girard,  {zher~ard\)  Stephen,  an  eminent  American 
philanthropist,  B.  near  Bonleapx,  France,  in  1750.  fie 
passed  his  youth  in  a  sea-faring 'capacity,  and  rose  to  be 
master  and  co-owner  of  an  American  coaster.  In  1769, 
retiring  from  sea-life,  he  commenced  business  as  a  small 
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trader  in  Diiladelpliia,  and  ultimately  realized  a  large 
fortune;  tliia  was  furtlier  extended  l>y  his  embarking 
in  the  business  of  private  banking  in  1812.  In  the  same 
year  ho  advanced  a  loan  of  $r),000,000  to  govt.  O.  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  subscrib¬ 
ing  liberally  to  its  charities,  and  adorning  it  with  many 
elegant  buildings.  IX  1881,  bequeathing  the  bulk  ot 
liis  property,  amounting  to  about  $9,OOO.OOi',  to  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  and  public  works.  The  principal  be- 
qtiest,  however,  w’as  a  siim  of  $2,000,000,  besides  the 
proceeds  of  a  certain  proportion  of  liis  estate  (out  of 
which  some  legacies  were  to  be  deducted),  together  with 
a  buildiug-lut  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  and 
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estalilislinient  of  a  college  for  orphans,  (see  PniLADEL- 
Pliu.)  This  edifice  in  the  (’oriutliiun  stylo  (Fig.  1160), 
is  till!  finest  8i»ecimen  of  (irecian  architecture  in  the  U. 
States,  if  not  of  modern  times.  It  was  begun  in  1S38, 
and  »>pened  in  18-18  ;  having  cost  in  its  constriictionover 
$1,0;’.0,000.  A  marble  statue  iu  the  lower  vestibule 
covers  the  remains  of  the  founder.  Disi  iple  of  the 
French  I'ncyulopedic  school,  (i.  was  very  lib<-i‘al  in  reli¬ 
gious  matt«*rs.  liy  a  clause  in  tln^  lotinder's  will,  no  eccle¬ 
siastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  whatever,  is 
allowed  to  have  any  connwtion  v\ith  (lirard  ('ollegc,  or 
even  to  he  admitted  as  a  vi.sitor  therein  ;  hut  the  ollicers 
of  the  institution  are  instriicte<l  to  train  up  the  ptipils  in 
the  truest  principles  of  morality,  leaving  tljem  to  choose 
their  own  religious  opinions  upon  arriving  at  years  of 
discretion. 

Girard,  iy^-rard',)  in  Alabama^  a  post-village  of  Rus¬ 
sell  CO.,  on  tlio Chattahoochee  River,  opposite  Columbus, 
Georghu 

Girurd\  in  G<'orgia^fc  post-office  of  Burke  co. 

Girard',  m  IlUnnis^  a  post-township  of  Macoupin  co. ; 
pup.  al»t.  900. 

Girard',  in  Midiigariy  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Branch  co. ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,800. 

Girard',  in  O/u'o,  a  post- village  of  Trumbull  co.,  ubt.  170 
m.  N.E.  of  Ct>lumbus. 

Girard',  in  ibn/nsy/cania, a  township  of  Clearfield  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  0.j0. 

— -A  post-borough  and  township  of  Erieco.,  on  Lake  Erie; 
pop.  of  towDsliip  abt.  3,2(t0. 

GIrardin,  {zhe.r-ar'din.)  Emile  de,  a  distinguished 
French  journalist  and  politician,  D.  in  Switzerland,  18U2. 
He  was  the  natural  sou  of  Count  .Alex,  de  Girardin,  and 
became  authorized  to  bear  his  father's  patronymic  in 
1887.  G.  was  educated  at  Paris,  and,  in  1828,  appointed 
secretary-gendi’al  of  the  royal  museums.  After  the 
revolution  of  1880,  he  started  X\\q  Jourmd  de.$  Connais- 
mncfs  utile.^,  for  which  be  obtained  120,000  subscribers; 
in  1832,  the  Mmtt  dei  Futnilles ;  and,  in  1884,  the  Afma- 
niicb  di'.  France.  Be.sides  these,  he  published  an  Atla$ 
de  F.ance^  ami  an  Atlas  Universal.  The  w'hole  of  these 
works  were  announced  as  emanating  from  the  “  Societe 
Nationale  pour  I'Einancipation  Intellectuelle,”  and  exer- 
ciseil  a  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  public 
instruction  in  France.  In  1886,  G.  founded  La  JWsse^ 
as  an  indepen<Ient  political  organ,  and  took  for  bis 
motto  “  Au  jour  le  jour  ’  (from  day  to  day).  True  to 
tlii.s  principle,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  specu¬ 
lation,  he  supported  and  renounceil,  in  turii,  every 
minister  and  every  opposition  leader,  I’on.^eipiently,  ho 
became  involved  in  serious  controversies,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  his  duel  with  ArmamU’nrrel,  editor 
of  the  National,  in  1886,  in  which  tho  latter  fell.  From 
that  time  until  tlie  revolution  of  1848,  G.  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  both  a.s  a  journalist  and  deputy;  and 
from  being  a  supporter  of  the  moderate  liberal  jiarty 
under  tl»e  leadership  of  Guizot,  became  a  pronounced 
republican.  G.  was  the  first  to  propose  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  hut  four  weeks 
Imd  not  elapsed  after  tho  installation  of  the  latter,  ere 
he  was  attacked  by  G.  with  violent  acrimony.  G.  next 
became  an  ally  of  the  Socialists,  and  in  1856  ceased  Ins 
connection  with  the  journal  La  Presse.;  hut,  snhsc- 
quently,  being  unable  to  refrain  from  intellectual 
activity,  founded  a  new  journal  called  La  Liberie,  iw  the 
columns  of  which  be  Inus,  since  1S69,  expresseil  open 
hostility  against  the  system  of  personal  government 
established  liy  Napoleon  III.  is  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  French  journalists,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  thorough  political  trimmer  ami  turn-coat. 

liRARiux,  .Madame  of.,  (Delphine  Gat.)  wite  of  tlie  above, 
B.  1804,  was  celebrated  <luring  her  life-time  fin*  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  intellectual  powers,  —  the  charm  she 
diffused  over  her  salons  attracting  to  them  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  political,  literary,  ami  artistic 
notabilities.  Her  best  work  is  her  well-known  Leltres 
FaHsiennes,  wliich  appeared  iu  her  husband's  journal 
“  La  Presse,”  iimler  the  nom-de-plume  of  Le,  Vicomte  de 
Launny.  I).  1855. 

Girar'<liii«  8t.  Marc,  an  eminent  French  literateur 
and  journalist,  b.  at  Paris,  1801.  After  brilliantly  gradu- 
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ating  at  the  colleges  Napoleon  and  Henry  IV.,  he,  in 
1827,  was  inducted  into  a  professorslup  in  tho  College 
Louis  le  Grand.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  utter  a  totir  in 
Germany  in  1815,  G.  was  appointed  (inizot's  successor 
as  professor  of  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  was 
also  made  Master  of  Re<juest8  to  the  Council  ot  State. 
In  1884  he  was  appoiiite<l  professor  of  poetry  in  the 
College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  also  elected  a  deputy.  In 
1844,  G.  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Among  his  chief  works  are.  Notices  IXditiques  et  Litle- 
r./i>v5  sur  rAllrinagne.  (1884);  Chars  de  LilUrature  Dra- 
inatique.[A  vols.  184^5);  Essais  de.  LdtCrature  et  de.  Alo~ 
rale,['l  vols.  1844);  and  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  au 
16/n«.  i<ied'\  sain.  d'Eludes  sur  la  LilUrature.  du  Moyen 
.\ge  et  de.  la  Renaissance  (1SG2).  D.  April,  1873. 
Gii*ar<l'  Manor,  in  l*ennsylvania^  a  post-office  of 
8chu3  Ikill  CO. 

Girardoii*  {zhe-rar'dong.)  FRAN(,'0is,a  French  sculptor, 
15.  at  Troyes  in  1628.  He  wiis  greatly  encouraged  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and,  among  other  works,  executed  the  equestrian 
statue  of  that  monarch,  whicii  was  tlirown  down  ami  de- 
Btr(»ye«l  by  the  revolutionists  in  1792.  Ho  D.  in  1715. 
G9rar4l4'ville„  \\\  Pennsylvania  .,i\  P.  O.  of  Schuylkill  co. 
Glr'asol,  Gir'asolo,  [Vt.  girasol;  \x.  girasole., 
from  (prair,  to  turn,  and  sole,  the  snn  ;  Lat.  ifoLJ  (Bot.) 
The  Turnsole,  or  ltdiotrope.  —  Johnson. 

{Min.)  A  milk-white  or  bluish  opal,  which  presents 
bright  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  reflections,  wlien  turned 
towards  the  sun  or  any  strong  light. —  Worcester. 
Gird,  {geriiy)v.  a.  {imp.  and  7)/).  girded,  girt  )  [.A.  S. 
gyrdan,  to  surround,  to  encircle.]  To  bind  by  sur¬ 
rounding  with  any  flexible  substance,  as  with  a  twig,  a 
cord,  or  a  bandage  of  cloth ;  as,  to  gird  ou  a  sword,  to 
gird  on  warlike  harness. 

1 — To  surround;  to  encircle;  to  enclose;  to  encompass. 

“  His  easy  steps  girded  with  snaky  wiles.”  —  Milton. 

— To  put  on;  to  invest;  to  clothe;  to  habit. 

“  Girt  with  omnipotence.”  —  Milton. 

— [A.  S.  a  rod.]  To  jibe;  to  rei)roach  severely;  to 

lash ;  to  vituperate. 

“  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  god.”  —  Shake. 

— r.  n.  To  gibe;  to  jeer;  to  make  a  scornful  jest;  to  ut¬ 
ter  severe  sarc.isms. 

This  error  at  which  our  critics  gird.”  —  Drayton. 

— n.  A  twitch  or  j’ang. 

*'  The  checks  and  gtrJs  of  conscience.”  —  Goodman. 

— A  sueer;  u  sarcasm  ;  a  gibe. 

“1  thank  thee  for  that  gird.”  —  Shake. 

Gird'er*  [From  A.  S.  gyrdan,  to  bind.]  (-4rc^.  and 
Civ.  Eng.)  A  name  given  to  long  beams  of  W'ood  and 
iron,  that  are  thrown  across  openings  of  considerable 
span,  to  support  floors  and  the  roadway  of  bridges.  G. 
are  of  two  kimls,  and/ram^f^  ;  the  former  being 

merely  wooden  beams,  or  beams  of  wist  or  wruugbt-iron  ; 
while  the  bitter  are  beams  of  the  above  materials  made 
of  several  pieces,  put  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  niiiy  be  capalde  of  offering  a  greater  re.sistance  to 
excessive  i>res.»ure  than  a  simple  G.  could  exert.  The 
%  depth  anil  width  of  all  G.  must  be  pruptu'tioned  to  the 
greatest  weight  tliat  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  tljein, 
tliat  they  may  be  able  to  offer  the  greatest  pos.<ibl«  re- 
bihtaiico  to  its  pressure,  with  tlie  least  pos,sible  quantity 
of  material.  The  strength  of  a  G.  i.s  augmented  by  add¬ 
ing  to  its  depth  rather  than  its  width,  as  its  capaliility 
of  resistance  increases  directly  as  tho  width  and  as  tho 
square  of  its  depth.  If,  for  exjunple,  a  beam  that  is  8 
inches  w’ide  and  6  inches  deep  will  bear  a  certain  weight, 
a  beam  that  is  twice  as  wide  will  bear  twice  that  weight ; 
while  one  tliat  is  twice  as  deep  wdl  hear  four  times  as 
much,  and  one  that  is  twice  as  wide  and  twice  as  deep, 
eight  times  as  much.  The  longer  it  is  the  greater  will 
be  its  flexibility  ;  or  in  otiier  words,  if  two  be*ains  of  the 
same  width  and  deiitli,  but  of  which  one  is  twice  as  lung 
iis  the  other,  be  8Up])orted  at  the  ends  having  equal 
weights  suspended  from  their  centre.s,  the  longer  beam 
will  exhibit  a  greater  amount  of  deflection  llnm  the 
slmrter  one,  —  tlie  capability  of  resistance  in  of  all 
kinds  being  inversely  us  the  length.  Tho  manner  iu 
wiiich  the  weight  is  thrown  on  a  beam  has  considerable 
influence  on  its  power  of  resistance.  Tims  a  beam  will 
not  hear  half  as  much,  if  all  tho  weight  be  collected  at 
its  centre,  as  it  will  if  the  weight  be  distributed  equally 
along  it.s  length.  Beams  will  also  bear  a  greater  weight 
when  their  extremities  are  secured  or  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  masonry,  as  in  the  case  of  G.  stretching  from 
wall  to  wall  of  a  building,  to  support  a  floor.  A  dead 
uniform  weight  is  less  injurious  to  the  power  of  re- 
sistiince  that  a  (?.  can  exert,  than  a  weight  which  is  in 
motion  ;  hut  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  resistance  of 
a  beam  loadialwith  a  dead  weight  decreases  considerably 
when  it  has  sustained  that  weight  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  amount  of  weight  that  should  be  thrown  on 
a  G.  under  any  circumstances  should  never  exceed  one- 
third  the  weight  that  would  have  to  be  applied  in  ord«‘r 
to  break  it.  G.  should  also  be  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  loaded. 
Thus  the  upper  surface  of  a  G.  supported  at  both  ends, 
that  has  to  sustain  a  great  weight  at  one  point  only, 
should  he  in  the  form  of  a  parabola;  while  that  of  a 
beam  supporting  a  uniform  weight  at  all  points,  should 
be  elliptic,  the  under  stirface  being  perfectly  straight  in 
both  cases.  Wrought-  and  cast-iron  G.  are  made  with 
flanges,  or  projecting  edges  of  metal  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  In  cast-iron  G.  tho  bottom  flange  must  l»ave  a 
sectional  area  eijual  to  six  times  the  area  of  the  top  of 
the  flange,  as  the  power  of  cast-iron  to  resist  coinpres- 
:  sion  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  its  power  to  resist  a 

drawing  strain  ;  hut  in  wronght-iron  G.,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  need  be  only 
one  huif  ot  that  of  the  top  flange,  as  the  power  of 
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wronght-iron  to  resist  compression  is  only  half  as  much 
as  its  power  to  resist  tension.  In  other  jaiints,  the 
strength  of  iron  G.  varies  in  proportion  to  tlieir  depth. 

Gir<l'<*r,  n.  One  who  girds  ;  a  satirist ;  a  sarcastic  person. 

Gir<riii^4  n.  A  covering:  a  binding  or  surrounding. 

Gir'<llo«  n.  [A.  S.  gyrdcL  from  gyrdan,  to  surnmml; 
Ger.  gilrteU]  A  hand  or  belt;  something  tied  around 
the  loins.  It  wsis  more  or  less  in  common  use  among  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Scripture,  the  gird¬ 
ing  up  of  the  loins  is  frequently  alluded  to  us  being 
practised  by  the  Jews  betore  undertaking  a  joijniey. 
G.  of  sackcloth  were  also  sometimes  worn  as  tokens  of 
humiliation.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Konians  the  G. 
was  a  military  ornament :  and  hence  to  deprive  a  soldier 
of  his  G.WiiBii  mark  of  the  deepest  ignominy.  The  tunic 
of  the  Romans  was  also  fastened  by  a  O.  or  belt  about 
tlie  waist,  and  it  was  regarded  as  very  effeminate  to  ap¬ 
pear  abroad  w'ith  the  tunic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded. 
Hence  girl  came  to  denote  diligence,  activity,  cleverne.ss; 
and  ungirt,  idleness,  effeminacy.  The  young  women 
always  wore  a  girdle,  or  zone,  before  marriage;  and 
hence  the  phrase  Zonam  solvere  virgineam  ’’was  some¬ 
times  used  to  denote  that  ceremony.  The  G.  worn  by 
Venus  was  called  “cestns.*’  Among  the  Romans  the  G. 
served  also  as  a  purse;  and  in  England  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  for  bankrupts,  or  insolvents,  to  give  up 
their  G.  in  open  court. 

— Enclosure;  circumference. 

“  Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.”  —  Shaks. 

— Same  as  Griddle,  7.  v. 

{Jewelry.)  The  line  encircling  a  precious  stone,  where 
the  setting  clamps  and  holds  it. 

— r.  a.  To  hind  with  a  belt  or  siish;  to  gird.  —  To  enclose; 
to  shut  in  ;  to  environ  ;  to  surround.  —  To  kill  standing 
forest-trees  by  making  with  an  axe  an  incision  through 
both  bark  and  alburnum,  all  the  way  round;  —  a  usual 
mode  of  preparing  for  the  clearing  of  heavily  timbered 
land.  (U.  S.) 

Gir'dlo-belt,  «.  A  belt  for  clasping  or  tying  about 
the  waist. 

Gir'€lloiiOA<4,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Aberdeen.  Its  ligbt-house  is  in  Lat. 
57®  S'  N.,  Lon.  2®  8'  W. 

Gir'tllor,  n.  One  who  girdles,  as  trees. 

— One  who  makes  girdles,  or  belts  for  the  waist. 

Giro,  (jire,)  v.  Same  us  Gyre.  7.  v. 

Gir'^'asliitos.  [Heb.  girgashith,  those  who  arrive 
from  pilgrimage.]  A  tribe  of  the  ancient  CANAANiTES,7.t\ 

Gir^oll,  {jnr'jy,)  a  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  cap. 
of  a  ]>rov.  of  the  same  name,  and  after  Siout,  the  largest 
town  of  Upper  Egypt.  G.  lies  abt.  ni.  from  the  Nile, 
and  60  m.  .N.VV.  of  Thebes.  It  has  several  mosques,  a 
government  cotton  factory,  and  the  oldest  Latin  con¬ 
vent  in  Egypt.  Lat.  37®  22'  N.,  Lon.  31°  5'  2"  E. 

Gir^'onti,  {jeer-jUn'tee.)  [Anc.  Agrigentum,  q.  v.]  A 
city  of  Sicily,  cap.  of  a  district  of  tlie  sjune  name,  58  m. 
S.S  E.  of  Falermo,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  abt.  2  m.  from 
the  coast.  Tho  town  stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  jirospect,  but  is  dirty  and  ill-bnilt.  The  city  has 
a  fine  harbor,  (inconveniently  distant  from  tlietown,  and 
built  in  1752,)  and  is  the  principal  port  in  Sicily  for  the 
shipment  of  sulphur.  Lat.  87®  19'  25"  N.,  Lon.  13®  27' 
E.  Fop.  20,0U0.  —  Tho  District,  with  an  area  of  1,200 
sq.  ni.,  has  a  pop.  of-  250,000,  and  is  very  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  olives,  &c.  Annmg  the  minerals  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  sulphur,  salt,  naphtha,  and  hitumen. 

Gir'kin,  71.  Same  as  Gherkin.  7.  v. 

Girl,  n.  [.A.  8.  cearl,  li  man,  the  word  girl  being  formerly 
common  to  both  sexes.  Cf.  Gr.  korc.  and  Sansk.  kanyd, 
a  girl,  a  daughter  ;  from  Ian,  to  love.]  A  female  child  ; 
a  young  woman ;  sometimes  familiarly  applied  to  any 
unmarried  woman. 

(  Venery.)  A  roebuck  of  tw’o  years  old. —  Webster. 

Girl'liooily  n.  Tho  state  or  time  of  being  a  girl. 

Girl  isli,  a.  Like  a  young  woman  or  child;  befitting  a 
girl. 

— Pertaining  to  the  youth  of  a  female, 

Girl’j^ilily.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  girl. 

GirriMtinoss,  n.  Quality  of  being  girlish. 

Giro'det,  Anne  Louis,  a  distinguished  French  pjiint- 
er,  B.  at  Mmitargis,  1767;  w’as  a  pupil  of  David. 
Among  hi.s  principal  works  are  Endymion  sleeping; 
A  iScene  from  the  Deluge;  the  Burial  of  Atahty  &c. 
He  also  painted  Nupoleim  receiving  the  Keys  of  Vienna; 
full-length  portraits  of  the  Vendean  leaders,  Bonchamp 
and  Catlielineau;  and  St.  Lends  in  Egypt,  w'hich  was  hia 
last  great  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  of  the  Institute.  D.  1824. 

Girondo,  {zhe-rond',)  in  France,  the  name  given  to  the 
river  Garonne  after  it  has  received  the  Dordogne,  at  the 
Bee  d'Amhez.  It  is  45  in.  long,  and  from  2  to  6  in.  wide. 

— A  maritime  dept,  in  tho  S.W.  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  N.  by  the  dept,  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  E.  by  those  of  Dordogne 
anil  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  on  the  8.  by  that  of  Landes. 
Area,  4,132  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  mainly  by  theOaronne 
and  the  Dordogne,  and  by  tlie  Gironde.  The  surface  of 
the  land  is  in  general  flat:  but  in  the  E.  there  are  some 
hills.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and,  except  in  the 
Landes  or  sandy  tracts,  which,  however,  occupy  nearly 
all  the  W.  half  of  the  department,  is  heultliy.  In  the 
E.  and  N.E.  the  soil  is  chiefly  calcareous.  Wine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  finest  clarets  [see  'Bdrdf.acx  (Wine  op),]  is 
the  great  jiroduct  of  tho  dept.  Grain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  hemp  are  also  produced  largely.  On  the  WX  coast, 
on  tho  downs  or  sand-hills,  there  are  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  of  r;ne,  from  which  tur])eiitine,  pitch,  and  char¬ 
coal  are  obtained.  Manuf.  Calico,  muslin,  chemical 
products,  pottery,  paper,  vinegar,  brandy,  kc.  Chief 
toions.  Bordeaux  (the  cap.),  Blayo,  Lesparre,  Libourne, 
Bazas,  and  La  R6ule.  Fop.  782,947. 
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Giron'dists,  *i.  pi.  [Fr.  girondtns.)  (Fre.nch 

A  politiCHl  party  during  the  great  French  Revolution  | 
(80  nauiud  becauae  its  leailing  members  were  deputies- 
hjr  the  department  of  the  Girumle),  Wiisc<<mpo8ed  of  the  i 
more  moderate  republicans,  such  as  Verguimul.  Brissot, 
Dncos,  Condorcei,  Petiun,  uml  many  others,  who  playe<l 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Instory  of  tiie  times.  They 
were  culleil  Brts.'^oCins,  from  Brissot.  The  G.  at  first' 
were  the  dominant  party  in  the  assLunbly  ;  but,  owing 
to  their  disgust  at  the  massacres  of  Aug.  ami  Sep.,  17U2, 
they  rendered  themselves  oimoxious  to  the  Montag- 
nards,  who  procured  the  arrest  of  21  of  their  chief  mem¬ 
bers.  June  2,  1793.  These  prisoners  were  confined  in 
tlie  Conciergerie,  and  executed  Oct.  31.  1 

GiroiiH,(J»it.,)  (zhe-ronff',)  a  t»)wn  of  France,  dept.  Ar-! 
iegft,  22  HI.  K.  of  Foix.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  and 
paper.  Bop.  4,500. 

Giroiiotto«  {zhe’rooct,)  n.  fFr.,  a  weather-cock.]  One 
wlio  veers  about  in  his  political  views  according  to  tiio 
changing  preponderance  of  p.irties;  a  time-server;  a 
trimmer. 

Girt«  imp.  and  pp.  of  Gird,  7.  v. 

Girt,  V.  a.  To  gird  :  to  surround. 

*•  The  radiant  line  that  girts  Ihc  globe.*'  —  Thomson. 

Girt,  GIrtli.  r.  a.  [A.  S.  ggrdan,  to  surround.]  The 
band  or  btrap.s  by  which  any  burden  on  a  horse's  hack 
is  made  fast,  hy  passing  under  his  belly;  —  specially 
applied  to  the  haml  hy  which  the  saddle  is  fastened.  —  j 
A  circular  bamlage;  the  compass  measured  hy  a  girth 
or  enclosing  batidage:  the  circiunference  of  a  tree,  an 
animal,  &r.  —  A  small  horizontal  beam,  laid  across 
otlier  timbers  to  hind  them  together. 

— V.  (i.  To  him!  or  f<isten  with  a  girth  ;  to  gird  ;  to  girt. 
Gir^%’n.il,  a  town  (.)f  Scotland,  in  Ayrebhir(*.  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  tJirvan  River  with  the  Irish  Sea,  17  m.  S. 
of  Ayr.  Tliough  having  a  commodious  harbor,  it  is  a 
very  poor  place.  Pop  6,500. 

GlM*Hriil',  n.  (3/i7.)  A  weapon  shaped  Bomething  like 
a  Si'yihe,  tnun  the  hack  of  whicii  a  short  pike  jimjected 
anteriorly,  anciently  borne  by  loot-soldiers,  ami  car¬ 
ried  at  the  enil  (»f  a  pole  or  staff. 

GI!H0,  1*.  o.  Same  as  .\gi8T,  7.  r. 

GiK'm4»sk4lito,  GiM'moiidiiie,  n.  (J/m.)  A  native 
hydrate-l  ^ilicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  potash.  Color 
whiti',  grayish,  reddish.  Lustre  sjjlendent  :  sp.  gr.  2  20.'). 
Comp.  Siiica  ii.5*3s,  alumina  27’2Jk  lime  1312,  potash 
2*85,  w:it-‘r  21-10.  Occurs  near  Rome,  Italy,  and  in  the 
Yal  di  Not«‘,  Sicily. 

GiMor<4.  (z/ip.zore,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Kure,  on  the 
Kptc.  33  m.  N.E.  of  Kvreiix.  M  niuf.  U  oolleiis,  calico, 
lace,  and  cotton  yarn.  Pop.  4.000. 

GiJ*l,(  jO.  Fr.f/i.NVe,  al»ode,from pp.  of^A-f»r,  to 

lie;  Lat.  jaca'p.]  The  main  p'dnt  of  an  action  at  law' ; 
the  point  on  which  an  action  hinge.s. 

—The  pith  of  a  matter  of  any  sort;  as  the  gist  of  an 
argument. 

Git,  n.  Same  as  Ge.\t,  7.  v. 

Gitli,  n.  [W.  g/t/f,  corncockle  ]  See  Niof.lt.a. 

Git't<^rii,  '[lait.  cithara;  Or.  Litkara.]  A  sort  of 
guitar  or  harp  ;  a  cithern. 

— ?*.  1}.  To  play  on  the  gittern. 

Git'tittl,  n.  [lleb.]  All  instrument  of  music  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  which  no  mention  occurs,  save 
in  the  service  of  the  temple.  Buxtory  calls  it  a  stringed 
iirstrumeiit.  and  derives  the  name  from  Gath,  a  city  of 
the  IMiilistines,  whence  King  l).ivi<l,  on  his  return, 
brought  it  to  Jerusab-m  Psalms  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  and  l.xxxiv. 
contain  the  name  in  their  titles,  and  are.snpposed  tohave 
been  specially  Composed  for  performance  on  this  instru¬ 
ment. 

Giii;;liaiio,  {ja  h'a'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  6  m.  N 
from  Naples;  pop.  10,000. 

Giii^jrlstiiio,  San,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  Val  rli 
Maz/.ura,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Trapani.  On  an  adjacent  hill 
(anc.  Mohs  EnjT)  are  the  ruins  of  the  tenij)le  of 
^’enu8.  celehrateil  by  Virgil,  Polybius,  &c.  /bp.  11,560. 
Gili  lio  lloina'iio,  or  Gm  ld  Pihpi,  a  celebrate<! 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  scholars  of  Raphael,  was  B.  at  Rome,  in  14^2  or 
1408.  At  an  early  age  In*  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael, 
assisted  liiin  in  several  impt>rtiint  works,  and  was  chosen, 
witli  his  fellow-sch-dar  Peiini.  to  complete  several  of  his 
master's  unfinished  frescoes  in  the  hall  of  Constantine 
in  the  Vatican.  In  1.524,  lie  entered  the  service  of  tin* 
dnke  of  .Mantua,  rebuilt  his  palace,  ami  clecorated  the 
interior  witli  frescoes  of  tlie  Fall  of  the  Giants,  and  tlie 
story  of  Cupid  and  considered  his  m;\8ter-pi<-ce8. 

The*execution  of  tliese  pictures  was  in  great  part  left  to 
his  scholars.  He  founded  a  school  of  art  at  .Mantua,  ami 
had  among  his  pupils  Primaticcio,  Rinaldo  Maiituair 
ami  Pagni.  I>.  at  Mantua,  1546. 

{ge-oor'gea'O^)  a  f«)rtifled  tow’ii  and  port  of  | 
Wiillacliia.  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Danube,  40  ni.  S.  (jf 
Biiehaieat,  anil  opposite  to  Routschonk.  G  is  tlie  tnost 
important  town  on  the  Wallaoliian  side  of  the  Danube, 
anil  was  taken  from  tlie  Turks  by  the  Russians  in  1773, 
1811,  anil  18-20,  w  hen  its  deteiices  were  levelled  to  tlie 
gron'iid.  In  its  vicinity  the  Russians  were,  in  ISol,  de¬ 
feated  hy  the  Turks.  J'np.  15,000. 

Oilist.  n.  8aine  as  .loo-T,  r.  ^  ^  ^  „  ,, 

OilINto.  (jn<>s'ln,)aih\  [It ,  from  Rat.  (Mu$.)  In 

inst,  even,  eiplal,  or  steady  time, 
oive,  n.  a.  (imp.  o.vve  :  pp.  oiven.)  [A.S.  pi/an,  pifian  ; 

tier.  .(/rhrn.J  To  bestow  ;  toconfer;  to  urant  or  transfer 
w-ithoiit  refiuirinit  a  recompense.  —  To  transmit  trom  ! 
one's  self  to  another  hy  liand,  speecli,  or  writing;  to 
deliver  :  to  impart ;  to  communicate.  — To  pay:  to  pass  ;  | 
to  yield  ;  to  lend  :  to  expose  ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of:  1 
as  to  otre  one’s  self  for  lost.  —  To  grant:  to  allow;  to 
permit;  to  afford;  to  supply;  to  furnish;  as,  to  y/it-s 
way,  to  give  place.  —  To  empower; 


mission.  —  To  pay  or  render,  as  thanks.  —  To  produce; 
to  show;  to  sund'fortli  or  exhibit;  to  emit,  as  heat  or 
liglit. —To  addict;  to  apply  ;  to  devote  one's  self.  —  To 
resign;  to  yield  ;  to  pledge;  to  present.  —  To  allow;  to 
admit. 

“  I  give  cot  heaveu  for  lost.”  —  Milton. 

To  give  awa//,  to  alienate  or  transfer.  Togive  hack^  to 
restore  or  return.  To  give  forthy  to  publish  or  tell.  To 
give,  overy  to  yiebl,  quit,  or  cease  ;  also,  to  attach  to  ;  to 
conclude  lost.  To  give  out.  to  proclaim  or  publish.  To 
giv<e  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon,  to  deliver.  To  give  “wagy 
to  yield,  to  make  room  for.  Tit  give  way.  {Naut.y)  to 
begin  r<iwing,  or  to  row  with  greater  vigor  ibaii  before. 

Gives  V.  n.  To  yield  to  pressure ;  to  grow  soft ;  to  begin 
to  melt;  to  thaw. 


‘  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seasoued  timber  uever  yives.”  —  Herbert. 


to  license;  to  com 


— To  move;  to  recede;  as.  to  give  hack.  • 

To  give  intOy  to  go  back,  to  give  way.  To  give  in  to, 
to  adopt;  to  embrace.  7V> orrr,  to  cease  to  act,  or 
strive  no  more.  7b  owf,  to  cease,  to  yield.  To  give, 
otiy  or  upon,  to  open  on,  ttf  overlook,  to  look  towai  ds  ;  as 
a  room  upon  a  public  square,  a  porch,  Ac.  Togive  upy 
to  cease  trom  etfurt,  to  desist. 

Giv'oii*  p.  a.  Bestowed  ;  grunted  ;  conferred;  imparted. 
—  Admitted  or  supposed. 

Giv'er,  «.  A  donor;  a  bestower  ;  agranter;  one  who 
imparts  or  distributes. 

G 3  vo!S,(j'ir€i,)  n.  pi.  Same  os  Gyves,  7.  r. 

Givot*  [zhe-vay)  a  fortified  town  ol  Fram  e,  dept.  Arden¬ 
nes,  on  the  Meuse,  26  m.  N  K.  of  Rocn)y,  on  the  B(d 
gian  frontier.  Manuf.  Glue,  sealing-wax,  and  leather. 
G.  was  fortified  liy  Vauban.  J*op.  6,446. 

Giv'iii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  »if  .Mahaska  co. 

Giv'iii^^  n.  Avt  of  conleiTing,  bestowing,  or  impart¬ 
ing. —  Allegation;  declared  intention.  —  A  gilt;  a  bene¬ 
faction. 

Givorf^,  (zhe-vory)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Rhone,  14  m. 
S?.\V.  of  Ij.Yons.  Manuf.  Glas.s  bottles,  window-glass, 
ami  fine  silks.  G.  is  the  centre  ot  an  e.xtensive  coal 
lrad(*.  P  p.  9,874. 

Gi  ZeSl.  ^ee  (.iHIZEH. 

Giz’zard,  71.  [ Fr.  r/c.fiVr,  allied  to  gosieVy  the  throat; 
L.  Lat.  gigenUy  gigv.rium.]  (ZoVl.)  The  proper  stiunach 
of  birds;  its  le.vtiire  differs  remarkably  in  granivorous 
and  carnivorous  birils,  being  thick  in  the  one  and  thin 
in  the  other. 

— Apprelii-ijsion,  or  conception  of  mind. 

**  Tbeir  spiritual  gizzards  are  too  warm.”  —  Ilndihras. 

To  fret  the  gizzardy  to  harass  the  imagination. — 

L'  Astra  nge. 

Glji'brate,  rt.  [Lat. //?ti5^7-,  smooth.]  Smooth, 

or  becoming  nearly  glabrous  trom  age. —  Gray. 

Glal>'roii!<,  o.  [Seeubove.]  Smootli ;  free  from  hairi¬ 
ness,  dowminess;  without  any  unevenness. 

Glu'<*iHl«  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  gladalis.  fiom  glacieSy  ice.] 
Consisting  of  ii-u;  Irozen  ;  exceedingly  cold;  as,  a  gla¬ 
cial  atmospheric.  —  lUdaliug  to  glaciers ;  us,  glacial  phe¬ 
nomena. 

( tVinn.)  I’n*s<*nting  f  he  appearance  of  glass,  as  crystals. 

Gla'cial  u-  {Gml.)  Spread  over  much  oi  iheN. 

jiorlions  of  Europe  and  America,  are  ionml  rennirkuble 
accumulations  of  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  sometimes 
fttiatified, sometimes  piled  rudely  together,  and  coiiiain- 
ing  large  and  small  Mocks  of  stones,  which  also  occur 
loosely  scattered  over  the  hare  rock  surface.  The  solid 
rocks  iinderneathlhesedeposits  areolten  louiid  scratched 
or  polished,  as  ifthe  overlaying  material  had  been  dragged 
or  drilled  along  over  it.  Sometimes  the  deposits  are  in 
definite  lines;  and  s'unetimes  the  heajis  have  definite 
forms.  The>e  deposits  and  eftects  are  evidently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  and  the  for¬ 
mations  are  k  nown  hy  various  names,  as  **  Boulder  Cla j , 
“Erratic  Block  Giamp,'’  “  Liluvium,'’  “  Drift,' Ac.  (See 
Ii'EBERO,  Gl.acier.)  Tlio  Rctioii  of  glaciei's  in  pro<lncing 
drill  is  easily  understoo*!.  Tin*  stones,  sand,  and  other 
material  arising  from  the  tliaintegration  of  rocks  on 
mountain  sides  fall  into  the  valleys,  and  are  distributed 
through  the  mass  of  the  forming  glacier.  'Ihose  at  tlie 
sides  and  at  the  ladtom  of  the  glacier,  p^e^8ed  hy  the 
weightof  the  whole  moving  mass,  grind  upon  tlie  gnmnd 
and  rocks  below,  thus  adding  to  the  quantity  ot  material 
moved,  ami  leaving  the  rocks  striated  and  polislied. 
M  here  the  glacier  melts,  these  accumulations  are  dc- 
positiMl  or  carried  hy  the  stream.  Should  the  entire 
glacier  melt  away,  the  debris  would  remain  as  drift. 
M  hen  the  ghu  n'rVeaches  the  sea-coast,  and  a«lvancing 
into  the  water  breaks  off  as  an  iceberg,  the  broken  por¬ 
tion  may  hear  with  it  an  immense  mass  ot  broken  rock 
and  mnd.  As  the  glacier  is  drifted  away  hy  currents  to 
warmer  latitudes,  the  mass  of  rocks,  mud,  Ac.,  will  he 
gradually  depoi^ited  on  the  sea  bottom  us  the  glacier 
melts,  or  left  on  the  shoals  an<l  higher  rocks  where  the 
gbn-ior  might  strand.  Thus  may  liave  been  produced  the 
VHri<»UH  pheimmenaof  G.  D.  Tliey  are  often  complicated 
in  nature  bv  subsequent  elevations  anddeniidations.  In 
Aim-rii-a  the  ilrilt  exteiuls  friiiii  the  piilur  i-e;:ions  to  alit. 
tlie  liitli  (leK.  of  N.  Lat.  In  tlie  valleye  of  tlie  Delaware, 
SiiHquehaiiiia,  niiii  tlie  MisHiseippi.  it  exti-niis  further 
soiilliwaril.  Ill  Europe  it  is  not  fuutiil  in  the  countries 
tioriiering  on  ttie  Aleiiiterranean.  In  vei-fical  raiipe,  tiie 
drift  in  Amerii-a  covers  all  tlie  tiiountiiiii  peaks  E.  of  tlie 
Rocky  Moiiiitiiiiis.  except  several  hundred  feet  of  tlie 
siiiiiiiiit  of  Mt.  VVashin;rton. 

(lilu'c-ialiNt.  n.  One  wlio  attrilmtes  all  the  phenomena 
ut  tile  drift  in  geolo;;y  to  the  action  of  ice  during  the 
glacial  period;  an  adherent  to  tlie  glacial  system. 
Olac-ia'tion.  n.  The  act  of  turning  into  ice.  — That 
wliieli  is  formed  hy  freezing;  ice.  — The  processol  form 
ing  glaciers. 
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rlnci^r,  t  glds*e-ery)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  glades,  ice.]  The 
name  given  to  an  immense  accumulation  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  slope,  or  in  a  valley  or  ravine  ot  a  mountain, 
(Fig.  1161.)  Glaciers  are  found  in  all  jiarts  of  the  globe 
where  mountains  extend  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
enow,  and  all  have  the  same  general  characteristics;  but 


those  ofSwitzerland  have  been  more  carefully  examined, 
and  nmre  fully  described,  than  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  M  hen  snow  accumulates  in  great  masses  it  is  found 
t<*  consist  of  successive  layers,  more  or  less  crystalline, 
wliich  diminish  in  thickness  as  the  depth  increases.  At 
a  certain  depth  the  snow,  from  the  pressure,  and  from 
successive  thawings  and  freezings,  jiasses  into  clear  ice. 
The  mass  so  formed,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
gra«hiaUy  descemls  the  sb'pe  of  the  mountain  into  a 
valley  ;  and  in  this  manner  some  valleys,  twenty  miles 
buig  and  three  or  four  broad,  are  completely  filled 
with  ice  to  the  dejdh  of  hundreds  of  feet.  This  im¬ 
mense  mass,  like  a  river  of  ice,  continues  to  descend 
with  a  rate  of  motion  varied  by  circumstances,  until,  as 
in  the  Alpine  glaciers,  it  reaches  a  point  sometimes  as 
low  as  4,000  feet  below  the  line  of  perjjetnal  snow,  and 
the  strange  spectacle  is  presented  of  vast  masses  of  ice 
protruded  int«'  the  mi<l8t  of  fertile  valleys,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  cultivated  lands,  or  surroumlcd  by  ver¬ 
dant  forests.  From  the  large  accessions  of  snow  which 
glaciers  receive  in  winter,  it  might  reasonahly  he  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  must  in  time  so  increase  in  size  as  to 
break  beyond  their  usual  limits  and  overwhelm  the  cul¬ 
tivated  country;  but  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
valleys  into  which  tliey  descen<l,  tends  to  constantly 
diminish  their  bulk,  thus  furnishing  a  constant  check  to 
their  encroachment  upon  them.  —  Aiotxon  of  G.  Ibis  is 
very  gradual,  but  more  rapid  in  the  summer  than  in  tbo 
winter.  The  6’.  of  Aar  in  Switzerland  appears  to  have 
been  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  375  ft.  annually ;  some 
others  have  been  observed  to  move,  during  the  summer, 
3  or  4  feet  ]ier  <hiy.  The  average  motion  may  pei  haps 
be  givtui  as  from  8  to  10  Inches  jier  day.  Various  theo¬ 
ries  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  tliis  motion.  By 
some  it  is  attributed  to  the  force  arising  from  the  expan- 
si(»n  ol  freezing  w ater  in  the  pores  an<l  crevn  es  ot  the 
mass  :  others  attribute  to  it  a  semi-fluidity  that  enables 
it  to  flow  down  the  valley  as  a  viscous  substance,  like 
jiartially  melted  pitch  would  flow.  The  researches  of 
Tyndall  and  Faraday  show  that  ice  may  he  plastic  with¬ 
out  being  viscous,  and  that  the  motion  ot  the  G.  may  he 
the  result  of  the  minute  fracture  and  regelation  of  the 
ice  particles,  whicli  move  as  if  they  were  sand,  contin¬ 
ually  thawing  and  re-freezing.  Glaciers  from  valleys 
running  into  each  othi'r  may  unite;  the  tributary  glac¬ 
iers  welding  themselves  togetlier  to  form  a  trunk  G.  The 
main  valley  and  its  tribiitaiies  are  often  siinioiiH,  and 
tin-  tributaries  must  change  their  course  to  unite  with 
the  trunk,  'llie  width  of  the  valley  often  varies,  and 
the  G.  is  forced  through  the  narrow  gorges,  widening 
after  it  jiasses  them.  The  centre  of  the  G.  moves  more 
quickly  than  tlie  siiles,  and  the  surface  more  quickly 
tlian  the  bottom  ;  the  point  of  sw'iftest  motion,  following 
the  same  lawns  that  observed  in  the  flow  ot  ri\ers.  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  side  of  the  centre  to  the  otlier.  as  the  flex¬ 
ure  of  the  valley  changes.  The  masses  ot  rock-fragments, 
mud,  and  sand  that  glaciers  push  before  them,  or  carry 
on  their  surface  (see  (G  aci.m.  DfiitT).  are  called  moraines. 
Lateral  moraines  are  formed  from  the  debris  which  loads 
tlie  G.  along  its  edges;  medial  moroines  are  tornied  on  a 
trunk  glacier  hy  the  union  of  the  lateral  imTaines  of  ili 
trihiitaries;  and  terminal  moraines  are  formed  trom  the 
debris  carried  hv  tlie  G.  to  its  tei  minus  and  there  de¬ 
posited.  When  siihjected  to  a  strain,  a  G  does  not  yield 
by  stretrbing,  but  bv  breaking,  ami  tbns  originates  the 
crevasses  that  are  found  on  its  surface.  Marginal  crev- 
asses  are  caused  hy  the  oblique  strain  consequent  upon 
the  more  rapi<l  motion  ot  the  centt-r.  transyeise  hj  the 
passage  of  the  G'.  over  the  summit  of  an  incline;  and 
longitudinal  hy  pressure  from  behind  and  resistance  in 
front,  causing  the  mass  to  sjilit  at  right  angles  to  the 
pressure.  Memlins  are  fornieil  hy  deep  cracks  intei'sect- 
ing  glacier  rivulets.  The  water  descending  such  cracks 
scoops  out  a  shaft,  sometimes  many  feet  wide  and  hnn- 
dreils  of  feet  deeji,  into  wliich  the  cataract  plunges  w  ith 
a  sound  like  thunder.  Glacier-tables  are  large,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  that,  resting  on  the  G.,  protect  the  ice  be¬ 
low  until  the  melting  away  of  the  surlacc  about  them 
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\t%rea  them  poised  on  the  top  of  a  column  of  ice.  For 
effects  of  glaciers,  see  (1l\cial  Drift.  Tlie  Binootlied, 
rounded,  and  striated  rock  surfaces,  gravel  deposits, 
lung  trains  of  gravel  and  sand,  isolated  rocks  or  boulders, 
&c.,  are  glacial  phenomena  that  indicate  a  time  not  dis¬ 
tant,  geolt)gically  speaking,  wheu  a  largo  part  of  the 
temperate  region  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  glacial  action.  Glaciers  exist  among  the  Hima¬ 
laya  Mountains  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  liigh  Arctic  lati¬ 
tudes,  where  the  snow-line  comes  down  to  tlie  sea-ievel, 
they  form  apparently  deep,  md>roken  seiis  of  ice,  extend¬ 
ing  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  eloping  towards  the 
coast.  At  the  shore,  large  masses  are  constantly  being 
detached  and  floated  away  as  icebergs.  (See  Icebergs.) 
The  great  Humboldt  G.  described  by  Dr.  Kane,  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  is  about  45  m.  wide  where  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  structure  and  motion  of  glaciers  have  been 
elaborately  investigated  by  lleudu,  Agassiz,  Forbes,  and 
Tyndall. 

Cllae^^re!^«  {glas'ydres,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  {GeoL)  Caves 
full  of  ice.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Alpine  moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  unconnected  with  any  glacial  system.  'J  hey 
are  found  when  the  mean  teinp«Tature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  above  the  freezing  point,  and  are  from  50  to 
200  feet  below  the  surface.  They  thus  furnish  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule  that  the  temperature  iucre^ise.s  from 
the  surface  toward  tl»e  centre  «)f  the  earth. 

Gla'cis,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  glatia,  possibly  from  Ger. 
g/att,  smooth,  or  from  L-.xt.  glacie.^,  ice,  from  its  smooth¬ 
ness.]  A  jdace  rendered  slippery  by  wet  falling  on  it, 
and  being  frozen  over.  —  An  easy,  insensible  elope. 

(Fort.)  The  inclined  plane  or  slope  that  extends  from 
the  exterior  of  the  covered  way  towards  the  open  coun¬ 
try  (see  Fig.  749).  The  crestof  the  glacis  is  aboutseven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  terreplein  of  the  covered  way, 
which  coiticides  with  the  natural  level  of  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fortifications.  The  slope  itself  extends 
about  150  feet  from  the  covered  way,  having  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  one  foot  in  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  from  tlie 
crestof  the  work  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  grouml. 
The  glacis  covers  the  masonry  or  rivetrnents  of  that 
piii't  of  the  rampart  which  fornis  tlie  scarp  of  the 
ditcli,  and  serves  to  liide  it  from  tlie  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  It  also  coiicoalssoldiers  who  are  in  the  covered 
way  from  tlie  vi«Hv  of  the  investing  force,  and  protects 
tliem  from  tlieir  fire.  A  bamiuctto  is  usually  constructed 
in  the  covered  way  at  the  foc)t  of  the  interior  of  the 
glacis,  which  enables  the  lii-sieged  to  pour  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  theuoeon  any  party  engaged  in  the  con- 
slrnction  of  field-works  and  approaches,  or  advancing 
to  the  assault  of  the  fortress. 

a.  [A.  S.  glaed.  glad;  Oer.  glatt,  bright,  joyful, 
smooth.]  Affected  witli  pleasure,  or  moderate  joy  ; 
moderately  happy ;  pleased  ;  exhilarated ;  rendered 
cheerful  or  joyous;  —  said  of  persons,  and  followed  by 
o/^  (ity  OT  iciV/i,  before  the  cause  of  joy.  —  Wearing  the 
ai»pearanee  of  joy  ;  wearing  a  gay  at)pearame  ;  showy  : 
bl  ight ;  affonling  or  imparting  pleasure  ;  cheering  ;  ex¬ 
hilarating;  pleasing;  expressing  gladness  or  joy;  excit- 
ing  joy. 

— r.  a.  To  affect  with  pleasure;  to  cheer;  to  gladden;  to 
exhilarate. 

“  The  juice  that  glad*  the  heart  of  man.”  —  Pope. 

Glacl'bach,  a  town  of  lihenish  Prussia,  on  the  river 
Niers,  fi  m.  N.E.  of  Miililheim.  Manuf,  Linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  4,755. 

Glad'deii^  v.  a.  To  cheer;  to  please;  to  exhilarate;  to 
comfort ;  to  enliven  ;  to  gratify. 

— r.  71.  To  rejoice  ;  to  be  glail. 

Gladdening^,  p.  a.  Cheering;  exhilarating. 

Gladder,  7i.  One  who  clieers  or  exhilarates. 

Glade,  n.  [Probably  from  Icel.  ghiethlUy  ghetha,  to 
brighten,  \)\).  gloedt,  lighted  up.]  An  opening  in  a  wood, 
through  which  light  may  shine ;  any  green  clear  space 
or  opening  in  a  wood.  —  An  opening  or  passage  nuvde 
through  a  wo»)d,  by  lopping  off  the  branchesof  the  trees. 

— [Contr.  of  Everglade,  7.  r.]  A  place  left  unfrozen  in  a 
lake,  pond,  or  river;  also  a  patch  of  smooth  ice,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  the  rough  or  uneven  ice  around 
it.  (U.  8.) 

Glade,  in  Pinnsylvania,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop. 
about  698. 

Glade  >Iills,  in  l^nnsybxiniay  a  post-village  of  Butler 
CO.,  on  Glade  Creek,  about  22  ni.  N.  of  I'ittsburg. 

Gla  der,  Gla  deii,  n.  [Lat.  gtadiusy  a  sword,  orfrom 
Eng,  as  being  the  character  of  vegetation  in  the 

Everglades.]  (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  all  gladiato, 
nr’  sword-shaped  plants,  springing  up  with  a  broad, 
bla<!e-like  leaf;  sword-grass.  —  Gray. 

Glaile  Run,  in  W.  Virginiay  a  P.  0.  of  Preston  co. 

Glades,  in  Tennessee^  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Gla<les'boroiig^li,  in  N.  Caiolinay  a  post-office  of 
Kandolph  co. 

GladeJ^'boroii^li,  in  Virgtynay  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

Glades  Spriii;;:,  in  Virginiay  avillageof  Washington 
CO.,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Abington. 

Glafles'ville,  in  Tenoe.sstf.y  a  post-office  of  Wilson  co. 

Glades'ville,  in  \V.  Virginiay  a  P.  O.  of  Preston  co. 

Gladiate,  a.  [Fr.  gladitU  from  Lat.  gladiuSy  a  sword.] 
(Bot.)  Swoni-shaped ;  resembling  the  blade  of  a  sword 
in  form,  as  the  leaf  of  the  sedge.  —  Gray. 

Glad'iator,  n.  [Lat.  a  swordsman,  from  gladiusy  a 
sword.]  (Bonian  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who,  without  quarrel,  fought  with  each  other  in 
the  public  arena,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
The  custom  originated  in  Etruria,  where  such  fights 
took  the  place  of  the  human  sacrifices,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  customary  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
distinguished  persons,  but  it  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Italy,  and  in  Capua  especially  became  aii  established 
amusement  of  the  populace.  The  first  appearance  of 


the  gladiatorial  games  (ynunus  gladiatoHus)  in  Rome, 
was  B.  c.  265.  Tlicy  soon  became  so  pi>pular,  that  in 
the  imperial  times  they  had  become  one  of  the  favorite 
amuscMueiits  of  the  people,  and  were  lavishly  bestowed 
up«)n  them  by  such  a'lliles,  praetors,  consuls,  and  em¬ 
perors,  as  wished  to  gain,  or  to  retain  the  favor  of  the 
populace.  Ji.  c.  18:j,  at  the  funeral  of  Quinctiiis  Varro, 
120  gladiatm-s  fought  to  the  death,  and  Augustus  de¬ 
creed  that  this  number  should  never  be  exceeded  ;  but 
before  his  time  even  still  greater  numbers  had  apjieared 
upon  the  arena,  and  the  nuniher  of  combatants  was 
greatly  increased  under  the  emperors  Caligula,  Clau¬ 
dius,  iNcro,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Commodus,  the  lust  of 
whom  ai)peured  himself  in  the  character  of  6’.  in  the 
arena.  Uiulcr  Trajan,  ghuliatoiial  figlits  and  combats 
of  wild  animals,  (the  latter  often  conjoined  with  the 
former,;  were  kept  up  for  128  iiuys,  during  which  time 
11,000  bea>ts  were  slain,  and  over  10,000  G.  fought.  In 
ancient  times,  the  Forum  was  the  usual  jdace  tor  such 
spectacles;  but  on  occasions  of  burial,  they  were  fought 
immediately  in  front  of  the  funeral  i>yre  by  gladiators, 
thence  called  Bustuarii.  In  later  day.s,  amphitheatres 
were  erected.  The  (r.'s  were  originally  slaves,  fur  the 
most  part  captives  in  war.  They  were  niainbiined  and 
drilled  in  1  ands  (familite)  at  Rome  and  other  cities, 
particularly  at  Capua  and  Ravenna,  in  special  establish¬ 
ments  (hidi  (jladiatnriijy  under  the  ciiarge  of  overseers 
(/u7n>?a),  some  of  whom  iiia«le  it  a  prtdilable  business 
by  tlie  hire  or  sale  of  G'.'s,  and  others  stood  at  the  same 
time  in  tlie  pa}'  of  wealfliy  pt*liticians,  to  whom  the  pos¬ 
session  of  large  numbers  of  G.’s  was  sometliing  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  amusement.  Tlius  C'lodius  and 
Milo  carried  oil  tlieir  contest  through  G.'a.  Ciesar  at 
Capua  had  over  5,01)0  of  them  in  his  pay,  against  whom 
Duinpey  was  first  obliged  to  defend  himself,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war.  Though  the  G’.'s  were  at  first 
only  arineii  with  swords,  yet  in  later  days,  many  differ- 
erent  kinds  of  them  w'ere  distinguished  according  to 
their  mode  of  fighting,  armor,  &c.  The  yninnillo 
armeil  witli  a  buckler  and  asliurtsword,  and  boreon  bis 
casque  the  figure  of  the  fish  imrinillo,  whence  his  name  ; 
—  the  who  fought  against  him,  had  a  trident 

in  the  right  hand,  and  in  tlie  other  a  net,  with  which  he 
strove  to  entangle  the  liead  of  his  opponent;  —  the  esse- 
darius,  who  fought  from  a  cliaiiot  (rssfdum);  —  the 
awlafmtrsy  or  equrstrrs.  who  fought  tin  horseback  ;  —  the 
he.diariiyWho  fought  wiiii  wild  beasts,  Ac.  The  games 
were  anriuiinced  in  advance  by  means  of  placards  (U- 
belli),  and  u.->ually  began  with  blunted  weapons,  but  with 
the  excitement  of  the  multitude,  these  were  thrown 
aside,  and  the  O.  fought  for  life.  When  a  G.  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  he  threw  down  his  arrn.s  and  remained 
at  the  Jiierey  of  the  conqueror,  who  killed  him  unless 
the  spectators  opposed  it;  if  tliey  raised  their  liunds, 
turning  the  thumb  downwards,  it  wa.s  a  sign  tiial  they 
wished  Ills  life  spared  ;  but  if  they  raised  the  thumb,  he 
was  slain.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor  was  also  a  signal 
of  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  After  3  years  of  service, 
the  gladiators  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  arena,  in 
token  of  which  discharge,  tliey  were  presented  with  a 
wooden  foil  (rudU)  and  a  palm  of  silver.  These  cruel 
sports, after  a  continuance  of  over  660  years,  were  inter¬ 
dicted  by  Constantine  the  Groat,  a.  d.o26;  butthey  were 
not  finally  abolished  until  the  time  of  Ilonorius.  a.  d.  402. 
The  ancients  have  left  us  sundry  beautiful  statiie.s  of 
gladiators,  the  two  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the 
Btirghese  Gladiatory  and  the  Dying  Gladiator,  both  at 
Rome. 

Glailiafo'rial,  Gladiato'rian^  a.  [Lat. 
torius.]  I'erlaiiiing  tj  gladiators,  or  to  the  ancient 
combats  of  men  in  the  Roman  arena. 

Glad'iatorMilip,  7i.  Conduct  or  quality  of  agladiator. 

Gla<l'ialor>',  a.  [I.at.  gladiaiorius.\  Gladiatorial; 
having  reference  to  the  combats  of  gladiators. 

Gla<tio'luM.  71.  [Lat.,  dim.  vt' glaifius,  a  sword.]  (Bot.) 
The  Gladiule,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Jridacex.  They 
are  bulbous  plants,  with  large  and  showy  rto\vei*8,  some 
of  which  are  commonly  called  corn-flag.  The  numerous 
varieties  cultivated  in  modern  gardens  are  the  results 
of  intercrossing  of  some  African  species,  especially  of  G. 
nataltnsis,  Jloribiimlu^,  and  cardinalis. 

Glad'ly,  adr.  With  pleasure;  joyfully;  w’illingly; 
cheerlully  ;  as,  “  everybody  will  gladly  ava  you.”  BLouixt. 

Glnd  nes^i*  71.  (SeeUi.AD.;  State  of  being  glad;  joy, 
or  a  moderate  degree  of  exhilaration;  cheerfulness; 
satisfactijin  ;  cheer  of  mind. 

GIhiIo'vsi.  [Turk.  Fet-hl<ixn.'\  A  town  of  Servia  on  the 
Danube,  situate  immediately  below  the  “Iron  Gate,” 
and  the  principal  station  of  the  Danube  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  wretched  lints. 

GladMFino,  (glad'sum.)  a.  (Glad  and  some.]  Pleased  ; 
joyiul;  I  heerful ;  exhilarated;  cheerful. 

“  The  gladiome  ghosts  in  circling  troops  attend. ‘'—Pryden. 

— Cause  of  joy  or  gladness;  jileasing;  us,  gladsome,  day.’^' 

Prior. 

Gla<rsoinoly,  adv.  In  a  gladsome  manner;  witli  joy ; 
pleasurably. 

Gltul'soiiieiiosH,  n.  Joy,  or  moderate  exhilaration; 
j>leawure  of  iiiixl. 

Gla<rstoiie«  William  Kwart,  an  English  statesman, 
orator,  and  author,  b.  at  Liverpool,  1809,  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Ghulstone,  Bart.,  an  etninent  merchant  of  that 
place.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  ami  Christ  Church  Coll., 
Oxford,  where  he  graduHte<l  in  1831.  Mr.  G.  entered  par- 
liainent  in  the  following  year,  where  he  quickly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  splendid  oratorical  and  foren.sic 
powers.  In  1835  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Under- 
Sec.  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  1841  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  B<»ard  of  Trade  and  a  privy-councillor.  In 
1846,  he  ably  supported  his  chief’s  great  measure  for  the 
repeal  of  tlie  Com  laws.  In  1847,  Mr.  G.  was  returned 
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to  parliament  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  until  1865.  In  1852,  under  Lord 
Aberdeen's  “Coalition”  ministry,  be  accepted  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  held  the  same  post 
subsequently  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity  he  proved  himself  to  bo  the  ablest  financial  min 
ister  England  lia»l  known,  and  warmly  supported  Mr. 
Cobden’s  commercial  treaty  with  France.  After  the 


deatli  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  G^.  became  leader  of  the 
Hou.so  of  Common.^  rebiining  the  ('hancelh)rship  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Earl  RiLssell's  second  administration.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  1869,  Mr.  G.  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  helm  of  state  as  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  In  1869,  he  introduced  a  measure  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  passed  into  law  after  a  prolonged  and  obstinate 
resistance  on  the  siilo  of  the  Conservative  ptirty.  In 
Feb.,  1870,  the  Gladstone  c.abinct  al.so  introduced  a  meas¬ 
ure  before  parliament  for  the  modification  and  a<ljust- 
nient  of  the  Irish  land  question.  In  liis  private  capa¬ 
city,  Mr.  G.  is  highly  esteemed,  and  he  has  acquirtMl  ce¬ 
lebrity  as  an  orator  and  author.  His  first  work,  entitled 
The  Church  covsidrred  in  its  lie.lations  with  the  State,  was 
published  in  1840.  In  1851,  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Neapolitan  Stnte  prosecu¬ 
tions  and  prisons,  which  cvoke«l  a  burst  of  indignation 
througliout  Eiirojie,  and  caused  England  and  France  to 
withdraw  from  all  intercourse  with  the  govt,  of  King 
Fenlinand.  In  1858,  there  appeared  from  his  pen 
Studies  on  Homer  a7id  the  Htmteric  Age.  In  1874  he 
retired  from  oflice,  and  in  the  same  year  caused  a 
great  Sensation  in  the  polemical  world  by  his  InDcan 
Decrees:  their  Bearing  upon  < 'xvil  Allegiance ;  in  which 
he  denies  the  suiiiiosed  claim  of  the  Pope  to  the  supreme 
allegiance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  matters  of  civil 
right  and  political  conscience.  In  Ajiril,  1880,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Tory  mini.itry  under  Beaconsfield,  G. 
was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet.  See 
Smith's  Life  of  G.  (IjinuX.,  1880). 

Gla«r\vyii.  Glad'^hFii,  7X.  [A.  S.  glad,  and  wine, 
frieiui.]  (Bot.)  See  Iris. 

GlsKl'wy  II.  in  Mich.,  an  E.  cent.  co. :  area.  abt.  570  sq.  m. 
iiivcr.Tilibrawa.ssee.  N/<r/»/cc.  generally  level. 

Gla’yr^i’ite,  n.  (Min.)  Sameas  II\llotsite,  7.  v. 

Gluir.  71.  [O.  Fr.  glaire  and  clair,  the  white  of  an  egg, 

a  clear  thing,  from  Lat.  clarus,  clear.  See  Clear.]  The 
white  of  an  egg,  or  any  viscous  transparent  substance 
resembling  it. 

— A  kind  of  halberd.  —  JohTison. 

— V.  a.  To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg;  to  varnish. 

Glair'eoiis,  a.  Having  reaeiubluuce  to  the  white  of 
an  egg. 

Glair'iiie.  n.  A  glairy,  filmy  substance  seen  on  tht 
surface  of  some  thermal  waters. 

Glsiir'y^  a.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Glaive.  n.  Same  as  Glave,  7.  V. 

Gla'iiia.  n.  [Gr. ;  Lat.^2a/ma.]  (Med.)  Same  as  LiP- 
PITUDO,  7.  V. 

(Zndl.)  A  species  of  camel.  —  Hill. 

Glnni'niiK.  a  village  of  Scotland,  5  m.  S.IV.  of  Forfar. 
Near  it  is  Glammis  Castle,  in  which  is  still  shown  th« 
chamber  in  which  Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated,  1034. 
It  was  one  of  the  castles  of  Macbeth,  and  gave  him  hie 
hereditary  title  of  Thane  of  Glammis. 

"  Glammis,  I  am,  aad  Cawdor,  tbe  greatest  —  is  behind. 

Glaiiior'$;‘aii.  a  co.  of  S.  Wales.  England,  hounded  S. 
by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  surrounded  on  the  other 
irfdes  by  the  conntiesof  Brecon,  Mtuinionth.  and  Carmar¬ 
then.  In  tlie  S.  the  land  forms  the  heautiftil  vale  ofGla- 
morgaii,  but  rises  rapidly  to  the  N.,  becomiiigiiK>untHin- 
0U8  and  picturesiiue.  The  co.  has  an  area  ot  792  sq.  m., 
and  is  watered  by  ihe  Tuff',  Towey.  Rbymney,  Avon, 
Neath,  and  some  oilier  rivers  of  less  importance.  The 
mineral  produce  is  considerable,  consisting  of  coal,  lime¬ 
stone,  lead,  and  copper;  some  of  the  largest  iron-works 
and  smelting-hon.ses  in  Wales  are  to  he  found  at  Aber- 
dare,  Dovslais,  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Merthyr  TydviL 
Cop.  Cardiff.  Pop.  261,740. 

Glamour.  (gla'moOr,)  n.  [Scot.,  from  Icel.  glumeggdr.] 
A  species  of  witchery  cast  over  the  eyesight,  making 
things  appear  diflereiit  from  their  real  aspect;  a  spell; 
as,  she  cast  a  glamour  over  him. 

Glaiive.  «.  [Ger.  glam,  gloss,  brilliancy ;  Icel.  gloa.  ta 
shine;  Dan.  piuutis.  spleiulor,  lustre.  Allied  to  Glisten, 
7.  V.]  A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splcmlor. 

**  How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind  I  ”  —  Coitper. 


GLAR 


GLAS 


GLAN 


—A  glimpse  or  sudden  look;  a  rapid  or  momentary  view 
or  Ciist ;  a  snatcli  of  sight ;  as,  to  glance,  over  a  paper. 

*■  Sbe  never  seem'd  to  cast  a  fiance  on  me."  —  Harte. 

{Min.)  A  term  often  applied  in  popular  language,  and 
also  by  miueralogi.'sts,  to  a  numerous  order  or  family  of 
minerals,  ot  which  Galnm  (q.  \.)  or  lead-{r.  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  type.  All  of  them  are  metallic,  and  many 
of  them  are  known  by  names  indicating  the  metal  which 
is  their  principal  constituent,  as  silver-G\,  G.  copper,  Ac. 

— r.  71.  [Ger.  gidmen ;  Or.  ylansso.}  To  shout  or  dart  a  ray 
of  light  or  splendor. 

*'  Let  raiidoiu  intlacnces  glance, 

Like  light  on  man;  a  shivered  lance."  —  Tennyton. 

— To  dart  aside;  to  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction;  as,  a 
glancing  arrow. 

'•  The  jest  did  glance  away  from  me.”  —  Shake. 

—To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast  of  the  eye  ;  to  take  a 
hiisty  glimpse;  to  snatch  a  momentary  view. 

“  They  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance  ;  then  dance  again,  and  kiss.” 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

— To  hint ;  to  cast  a  word  or  passing  reflection ;  to  censure 
by  obliipie  hints;  —  sometimes  preceding  at. 

'*  How  canst  thou  .  . .  glance  at  my  credit  with  Hyppolita?  'Shake. 

— To  twinkle;  to  be  only  momentarily  visible;  to  move 
quickly  and  transiently. 

“  The  trip  of  tliose  small  glancing  feet.”  —  .Vacaytlay. 

— 1\  a.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  obliquely  ;  to  cast  the 
eye  nimbly  for  a  moment. 

“  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses.'*  ~  Shake. 

Glanoe'-ooaK  7i.  Anthracite,  7.  v. 

Olaiiieo'-oobalt,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Cobaltine,  7,  r. 

^laiii*e'*cop|>cr,  n.  (Min.)  Chalcocite,  or  sulphund 
of  copper.  It  18  of  nietallio  lustre,  bhu-kish  Icail-gray 
color,  often  tariiishc«i  with  blue  or  green,  ifj)  gr.  <ro  to 
5-8.  Comp.  Sulphur  copper  79-8.  Occurs  in  fine 
crystals  in  Oornwall,  Kng.,  HristoJ,  Conn.,  and  in  many 
other  localities. 

Olan'eiii^ly,  By  glancing;  in  a  glancing  man¬ 
ner  ;  transiently. 

CwlaiKl*  71.  [Lat.  glans:.  glan  lis,  the  nut-like  fruit  of  for¬ 
eign  trees;  allieci  to  Gr.  halan'ts,  an  acorn;  Ar.  baUut; 
Hind,  huloot.]  {Anat.)  A  small,  rouinl,  oval,  or  oblong 
body;  a  small  organ  secreting  a  fluid  of  some  special 
nature. — Though  we  style  all  glands  as  smalt,  sm  b  is 
not  in  fact  the  case,  as  sumo  are  td‘  consideralile  size,  to 
which  the  term  of  organ  is  generally  applied.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  liver,  wliich,  as  tar  as  it  is  a  secreting  sub 
stance,  is  a  glaml;  so  also  is  the  pancreas,  the  sjileen, 
and  the  kidneys.  It  is  ciist«)in:try,  tiowever,  to  describe 
such  parts  as  organs  and  confine  the  word  gland  to  those 
small  bodies,  many  of  them  too  minute  for  common  ob¬ 
servation,  but  whicli  yet  [lerfurin  most  important  func¬ 
tions  in  theanim.il  economy.  Of  the.se  are  the  system 
of  salivary  glands,  situatorl  heneatli  the  tongue,  tlie  jaw, 
and  in  the  cheeks,  and  without  the  secretion  of  whicli  | 
we  should  he  unable  to  tasteor  enjoy  our  food  ;  the  per¬ 
spiratory  glands,  an  immense  congeries  of  minute  glands  ! 
lying  below  the  skin,  eacli  one  furnisluMl  witli  a  spiral  | 
tul)e  or  duct,  tliat  opens  o\it  on  the  surface  of  the  cuti¬ 
cle  at  what  are  called  liie  pores,  and  discharge  tlirough 
these  mouths  the  perspiration  which  tliey  are  consLintly 
collecting  to  pour  out,  and  not  only  keeps  the  skin 
healthy  by  tliat  tueans,  hut  at  the  same  lime  carries  off 
the  refuse  moisture  from  the  body  by  tliat  iugeni'Uis 
plan.  When  from  any  cause  tliese  glands  do  not  pour 
out  their  fluid,  the  skin  loses  all  its  liealthy  properties, 
both  as  a  breathing  apparatus  and  as  an  organ  of  feel¬ 
ing.  (See  Perspiration,  In.sensible.)  The  lachrymal 
and  lympliatic  glands  have  already  l>een  described  under 
Eye  and  Digt^slion,  q.  v.  Tliere  are  still  many  other 
single  glands  and  systems  of  glands,  such  as  the  thyroid 
in  the  neck,  the  scat  of  goitre,  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
the  abdomen,  Ac.  Dr.  Carpenter  very  well  exhibits  the 
commencement  of  the  progressive  complication  which 
is  observed  in  most  of  the  glandular  structures  occurring 
in  man  and  the  higher  animals  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  1163),  wliero  A  represents  a  portion  of  the 


proventriculus  of  a  falcon,  in  wdiich  follicles  formed  by 
simple  inversion  occur,  while  B  represents  a  gastric  gland 
from  the  middle  of  the  human  stomach,  and  C  a  still 
more  complicated  form,  produced  by  tlie  follicles  doub¬ 
ling  upon  themselves,  taken  from  near  the  pylorns. 
Whatever  be  the  complexity  in  the  general  arrange- 
nient  of  the  elements  of  a  gland  in  tlie  higher  animal.s, 
these  elements  are  always  foninl  to  resolve  thcmselve.s| 
into  follicles  or  tubuli,  which  enclose  the  true  secreting 
cells.  The  Lymphatic  glands  belong  to  a  ilifferent  class 
of  structures,  and  will  be  described  under  Ltmph.atic' 

System.  ,  ,  , .  ,  *  i 

(M*'d.  and  Surg.)  The  lymphatic  glands  are  subject  to  I 
enlargement  from  acute  inflammation  and  abscess,  usu-, 
ally  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  part  from  which  1 


their  lymphatics  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  w'liich  the  glands  of  the  throat  are  affected;  in  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  the  glands  of  tlie  groin,  Ac.  The  t.'<*atnient  of 
suidi  abscesses  belongs  to  the  ordinary  jirinciples  of  sur¬ 
gery.  (See  Abscess.)  A  much  more  trouldesome  aflec- 
tion  of  the  glands  is  the  slow,  ctuiiparatively  painless, 
at  first  dense  solid  swelling  whicli  they  undergo  in  ^Scrof 
ula,  which  tends  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  suppuration, 
ami  sometimes  remains  lor  years.  In  Syphilis  and  Gfi7i- 
cer  tliere  are  also  enlargements  of  the  lym[)liatic  glamls. 
Scrofulous  or  tubercular  iliseaseof  the  mesenteric  glands 
in  children  constitutes  Tabes  meaentmea. 

{Hot.)  A  wart-like  swelling  of  various  forms  found  on 
the  surface  of  plants,  or  at  the  base  or  apex  of  their 
hairs.  Lenticular  glands  are  brown  oval  9i>ots  found 
upon  the  bark  of  many  plants,  especially  willows,  indi¬ 
cating  the  points  from  whicli  roots  will  appear  if  the 
branch  he  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to  tiieir 
production.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  protuber¬ 
ances  formeil  by  the  pressure  upon  the  epidermisuf  sub¬ 
jacent  roots  attempting  to  pierce  through  it. 

{Mach.)  Thecupped  collar,  lined  with  iirass,  which  en¬ 
circles  the  piston,  or  air-pump  rod,  of  a  steam-engine 
wliere  it  passes  througli  the  cyliinler  cover ;  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  lor  the  purpose  of  liohling  oil  or  tallow  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  wnrking  parts,  and  for  coinjiressing 
the  packing  of  the  stufling-l»ox  ujion  which  it  is  screwed 
down.  Tlie  term  is  generally  applied  in  the  sense  of  a 
joint  holding  lubricating  fluid,  with  tight  packing. 

Cvhiii'AlerAMl,  a.  ;^nffering  from  glamlers.  as  a  horse. 

ivlaii 71.  [From  ^7(u7m/.]  {Farriery.)  A  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  horses,  in  which  the  glands 
ben(*ath  and  within  the  lower  jaw  are  enlarged. 
OlaiKlireroiiPi,  a.  [Lat.  ghmdifer — glandis.  and 
./ero,  to  bear  or  produce.]  Bearing  acorns  or  fruit;  pro¬ 
ducing  nuts  tir  mast ;  as,  glandiferous  trees. 

Crlaii'diforill*  n.  [Lat.  glans.,  an  acorn,  and  forma, 
furm.J  In  the  shape  of  a  gland  or  acorn  ;  resembling  a 
gland. 

Ihii'aIoii,  a  harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  alit.  3  m. 
W.  of  hose  Bay.  It  is  abt.  1  in.  wide  byo  m.  in  length. 

— A  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt.  2  m.  above  the 
month  of  the  harbor. 

01tili'<lore«  a  harlmr  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt  34  m. 
si.S.W.  of  Cork.  Lat.  51°  35'  N.,  Lou.  9°  6'  W. 

— A  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  on  a  harbor  of  the  same 
name. 

01aii<rular«  a.  Conhiining  glands;  consisting  of 
glands ;  pertaining  to  glands;  covered  with  hairs  bearing 
glanils  on  their  tips,  as  certain  plants. 

Glatiiliila  tiAin..  71.  [Fr.j  {Hot.)  The  situation  tind 
structure  of  the  glands  in  plants. 

ixU\Uiliil^^{gla7ui'uf,)n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ^/a7irfa?a.]  A  small 
gland  or  secretory  vessel, 

OlauAlulii'eroiiH.  a.  [Lat.  glandular  and  ferra,  to 
bear  ]  Bearing  glamls. 

Olaii^diilaMe.  Olait'^liiloii^,  a.  [¥r.  glandulenr, 
from  L.  Uiit.  glandnlo.sus.\  Containing  glands;  con.sist- 
ing  of  glands;  pertaining  to  glands;  glandular;  iis, 

glanduloas  tumors.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

OlaiiM,  7^.  [l^at.,  an  acorn.]  {Hot.)  An  inferior,  dry, 
lianl,  indehi.scent.  oiie-celled,  one  or  twteseeded  fruit, 
liroductnl  from  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells,  witli  one 
or  more  ovules  in  each  cell ;  all  of  wliich,  except  one  or 
two,  becomes  abortive  in  the  progress  of  growth.  The 
three  layers  constituting  the  pericarp  are  firmly  cohe¬ 
rent  and  indistinguishable,  and  the  wliole  is  mure  or  less 
inclosed  by  tliat  description  of  involucre  which  is  called  a 
cupule.  The  acorn  and  the  filbert  are  exampiea  of  this 
kind  of  fruit. 

{Mrd.)  Bronclmcele;  —  a  pessary;  —  a  snpposjt(*ry. 

Tlie  extremity  of  the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris. 

Glapliy'ra,  Glapm'yre,  wife  of  Archelaiis,  high-priest 
of  Bcllona,  at  Comana.,  in  Cappadocia,  seduced  Marc 
Antony  by  her  beauty,  and  obtained  from  him  the  khig- 
dom  of  Cappmlocia  for  lier  sons,  Sisenna  and  Archelaus. 
—  Another  G.,  grand-daughter  of  the  aliove, ‘married  suc¬ 
cessively  Alexaii«ler,  son  of  Herod,  Juba,  king  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  and  Archelaus.  king  of  Judea,  liis  brother-in-law. 

Glaro,  71.  [Daii.^iai*;  Ice),  glass  ;  allied  to  Lat. 
c/ara.s,  ami  glond.  See  Ci.ear  and  Glory.]  A  bright, 
dazzling,  overpowering  light;  clear  brilliant  lustre  or 
splendor,  that  dazzles  tlie  eyes. 

*  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  pinre.  Byron. 

— A  fierce,  piercing,  p<-netrating  look. 

‘  A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare." ^  Milton. 

— A  transparent  viscous  substance.  —  SeetJLAlR. 

— r.  n.  To  shine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling  light. 

“  Behold  this  man  in  a  fierce  glaring  light."  —  Arfeiisoa. 

—To  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes. 

“  Look,  how  pale  he  glareeV'  -—Shake. 

— To  shine  witli  ostentatious  lustre;  to  present  excessive 
l.flgh  tness  of  appearance  ;  as,  u  glaring  picture,  a  glarA 
i ng  dress. 

Oh'iro.  r.  a.  To  slioot  out,  or  cast  f«>rth,  as  a  dazzling, 
overpowering  light ;  as,  her  eyes  glared  at  the  suggestion. 

*•  Screen’d  in  shades  from  day’s  detested  glare."  —  Pope. 

— a.  Polislied  to  a  degree  that  reflects  light;  hence,  slip¬ 
pery,  sinoutli ;  ns,  glare  ice. 

OUir'oouK^  a.  [Fr.  glaireux.  See  Glair.]  Viscous,  and 
transparent  or  wljite,  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glar'iiiA^MM«  GIur'iiij^’iieHS,  n.  A  brilliant,  over- 
pow<*ring  lustre. 

Glskr'i  ;>.  a.  Clear;  open  ami  bold ;  barefaced;  no¬ 
torious ;  palpable  ;  as,  a  glaring  falseliood. 

Glar'iai|^ly«  adw  Openly;  clearly;  barefacedly;  no- 
toriou.''ly  ;  in  a  glaring  manner. 

GlHrii.S„  Olaris,  iyla'roos,)  a  small  canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  lying  between  Lat.  46^47'  and  47°  lU'  N.,  and  Lon. 
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8°  51' and  9°15'E.,  having  N.aml  E.  tlie  cant,  of  St.  Gall 
S.E.  ami  S.  theGrlsons,aml  \V.  Uri  ami  Scliw;  tz.  Length 
N.  to  S.  27  m.  ./Imi,  279 sq.  III.  G.  is  cold  iiiid  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  affords  cattle,  clieese,  butter,  oudiards,  an 
immense  variety  of  rare  plants,  metals,  ciystals,  medic¬ 
inal  siu’ings,  petrifactions,  and  large  slates.  It  consists 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  Lintli  and  its  affluents,  ami  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  N..  is  enclosed  by  high  mountain  ranges; 
the  Dodi,  at  its  S.  extremity,  attaining  an  aliltude  of 
11,900  ft.,  being  tlie  highest  summit  in  K.  Switzerland. 
G.  formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Seckingen, 
which  enfeoffed  it  in  1299  to  the  House  of  Haiisburg. 
In  1352  it  entered  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  its 
last  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  dates  from 
1836.  I*op.  32,000,  of  whom  about  27,000  are  Protestants. — 
Glarus,  its  capital,  is  situated  near  the  Linth,  33  in.  S.E. 
of  Zuricli,  and  6  m.  S.  of  Lake  Walleiistadt.  Manuf. 
Printed  cotton  goods,  muslins,  woidlens,  ami  Schabzieger 
cheese.  Poji.  6,500. 

ill  iWic  1  orA-,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  abt. 
4H  III.  S.  of  Albany. 

Olas'<*0(‘k,  or  GlaHs'oock,  in  Geoj'gia^  an  E.  co.; 
area,  ul»t.  210  sq.  ni.  Fivers.  Ogeechee  River  and  Rocky 
Comfort  Creek.  Surface,  generally  levcd;  «oi7,  fertile. 
Oxp.  Gibson.  Pop.  ai>t.  2,700. 

Glas'i'ow.  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of  Waterloo, 
on  Gram!  River,  ojiposite  Bridgeport;  pop.  about  100. 

Gla'^erite,  7?.  {Min.)  Same  as  ArmniTALiTK,  7.  v. 

GlaH^4»W.  {glas'go,)  the  most  important  and  populous 
manutacturing  and  commercial  city  of  Scotland,  in  the 
CO.  of  Lanark,  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  42  m  .E.  by  S.  of 
Edinburgh.  Tlie  old  jiart  of  the  city  is  badly  built,  dirty, 
and  dark;  but  in  the  niodein  quarter  the  stieetsare 
large  ami  filled  with  flue  structures.  The  city  contains 
many  public  buildings,  among  wliich  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mungo,  a  splendid  speeirnen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  begun  in  1123,  the  Court-house, 
Royal  Exchange, Trader’s  IlalLTown-IInll,  and  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  G.  contains  aetdebrated  university,  founded 
in  1450,  which  has  a  library  of  60,000  vols.,  ami  possesses 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  p.uutings,  medals,  anatom¬ 
ical  preparations,  Ac.  There  are  besides  the  Andersonian 
University,  the  College  of  Physicians,  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Ac.  Manuf  Cottons,  bandana  Inimlkerchiefs,  mus¬ 
lins,  soap,  conlage,  flint-glass,  cudbear.  Ac.  G.  is  also 
noted  for  its  ship-building  and  engineering  establish¬ 
ments,  chemical  works,  type-foundries,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  pnMliiction  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  Clyde 
is  navigable  fur  vessels  drawing  7  or  8  ft.  of  water;  and 
the  vsliarves  and  docks  afford  extensive  accommodation 
for  vessels  of  every  description.  The  origin  of  G.  is  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  St.  Mumjo,  who  is  said  to  have  here 
foumhal,  in  560,  a  bishopric,  afterwards  erected  into  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  It  was  here  that  Watt  first  ctunineuced 
to  improve  the  steam-engine;  and  on  the  Clyde,  the 
Comet,  tlie  first  boat  in  Europe  successfully  propelled  by 
steam,  wjis  launched  in  1812,  five  yi'urs  after  tlie  Cler- 
nurnt  had  made  her  way  up  tlie  Hudson.  Pop.  iu  1871, 
477,156. 

Glan'^ow*  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Pic- 
tnii,  on  the  East  River,  abt.  90  m.  N.E.  i-f  Halifax. 

GlaH''j;’0\v,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Walker  co. 

Glai^'^ow.  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Newcastle 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.W.  of  Wilmingbui. 

Gla^'^ow,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  about 
40  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

GlAs'g^ow,.  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  E.S.  E.  of  Fairfield. 

Glas'jfow,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Barren 
co.,  abt.  126  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort ;  pop-  abt.  1,000. 

Glns'i^ow,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Wabashaw 

CO. 

GIhm'S’OW,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  How.nrd  co., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  72  m.  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  city ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

GIsih's^ow^  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
abt,  6  in.  N.W.  of  Wellsville. 

Glaiii'^ow^  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  village  of  Beaver  co; 
pop.  abt.  160. 

Gla^'^ow  Junction,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  ot 
Barren  co. 

GlaH(i'0\v,  (Port.)  See  Port  Glasgow. 

Glu^^liov'in,  a  vilhigeand  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leins¬ 
ter,  abt.  3  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Dublin;  pop.  abt. 
1.226. 

Glasnev'^n,  in  Iowa,h.  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dnluniue. 

GlrtSM,  John,  founder  of  the  religious  sect  of  Glassites 
in  Scotland,  B.  in  Kifeshire,  1695;  D.  1773.  SeeGLASsm;8. 

Glass,  71.  [A.S>.glaes;  L.  Ger.,  D.,  O.,  Swed.,  and  Icel., 
glas ;  <).  Ger.  glas.  Tlie  A.S.  is  from  glisian,  and  the  0. 
Ger.  from  glizan,  to  glisten.  The  old  Germans  called 
amber  glas  or  gles,  ami  the  word  seems  akin  to  Lat. 
glacies,  ice.  See  Glacier.]  A  liard,  brittle,  transparent 
substance,  a  compound  of  silica  and  an  alkali.  (See 
below,  ^  Chem.,  Manuf.,  Hist.) 

— Anything  made  of  glass ;  as,  a  small  drinking  vessel ;  a 
driukiiig-ghvss ;  a  tumbler;  as,  a  wine-glass. 

"  Like  a  glase  did  break  i'  tb'  riDclug.”  —  Shake. 

— A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass ;  a  reflector. 

“  The  glaes  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form.”  —  Shake. 

— A  vessel  to  be  filled  with  sand,  for  measuring  time ;  an 
hour-glass ;  lienee,  by  analogy,  the  destined  time  of 
man's  life. 

“  She  would  not  live  the  running  of  one  glaee."  —  Shake. 

— A  telescope;  a  spy-glass;  a  lens. 

*'  The  moon  .  .  .  through  optic  glaee  the  Tuican  artiat  views  *' 

Milton, 

—A  barometer;  a  weather-glass;  as,  the  glass  is  rising. 
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Spectacles;  aids  to  the  eyesight;  as,  the  old  huly 
wore  glasses. 

»-The  quantity  of  liquor  that  a  glass  vessel  contains;  as, 
a  glass  of  water. 

{Chf.m.)  The  substance  known  as  gla-ss  is,  when  chem¬ 
ically  consitlered,  a  very  variable  cornpouiHi.  The  (HI- 
fereiit  (juulities,  however,  agree  in  one  particular;  they 
belong  to  the  class  called  insoluble  salts,  and  iuive  all 
one  acid  in  c^ommon,  namely  silicic  acid.  This  last  sub¬ 
stance,  usually  simply  called  silex,is  found  in  nature  in 
the  form  of  quartz,  either  crystallized  or  amorphous,  as 
flint  and  as  flue  sand,  lu  the  last  form  it  is  naturally 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  granite  and  other 
rocks  containing  quartz,  in  which,  by  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences  and  the  prolonged  solvent  and  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  water,  the  other  ingredients  have  been  washed 
away,  and  the  more  indestructible  quartz  particles  are 
left  behind.  This  quartz  possesses  all  the  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  acid.  It  combines,  like  all  other  acids, 
with  bases  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  of  all  other  metals,  and  forms  a  series 
of  substanc(;s  which,  according  to  the  adopted  nomen¬ 
clature,  are  called  silicates,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
compounds  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  willi  the  same 
ba.ses  are  called  sulpluites  and  nitrates.  As  all  com¬ 
pounds  of  this  class  are  called  salts,  the  silicates  are, 
when  chemically  considered,  as  well  salts  as  tlio  sulph- 
atey.  The  distinction  is  of  a  physical  and  not  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  nature;  the  silicic  acid,  being  liquefiable  not  by 
water  but  by  heat,  communicates  this  (pialiiy  to  all  its 
salts  with  a  few  exceptions;  and  its  compounds  are 
tlierefore,  as  a  rule,  as  insoluble  as  the  nitrates  are  sol¬ 
uble.  There  are  two  other  acids,  horacic  and  phosphoric, 
which  also  form  a  large  number  of  insoluble  salts  called 
borates  and  plio.sphates ;  and  the  chemist  therefore  re¬ 
cognizes  also  a  borax  or  a  phosphate  glass;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  the  name  of  glass  is  exclusively  applied 
to  the  silicates.  G.  made  with  quartz  ami  sixla  alone  is 
of  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  eiusily  fusible;  but  it  h:is  a 
hluisli-green  tint,  and  does  not  comphdely  resist  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  sun  and  rain,  which,  in  tlu*  course  of  time,  tarn¬ 
ishes  its  brilliant,  smooth  surface.  G.  made  with  quartz 
and  lime  alone  is  much  harder,  not  so  easily  fusible,  and 
perfectly  colorless;  it  resists  tlie  action  of  sun  and  rain 
better.  The  combination  ol  the  two  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  possess  great  advantages  over  either  of 
them  alone,  except  lor  special  purposes.  Potash  is  usu¬ 
ally  aiided  to  jiromote  the  fusibility  and  colorless  trans¬ 
parency  of  tlie  compound,  as  tlio  silicate  of  potash  is 
still  more  fusible  than  that  of  soda,  and  Is  perfectly 
colorless.  However,  as  it  iloes  not  possess  the  brilliancy 
or  lustre  of  the  soda-glass,  the  ijiiantity  added  must  not 
he  ti»o  large,  as  in  that  case  the  beauty  of  the  product 
is  iinpainnl.  Common  window-G.  is  composed  of  silica 
6'J  parts,  soda  18  parts,  lime  13  parts,  with  a  little  alu¬ 
mina.  Plate-G.  contains  7-t  parts  silica,  12  parts  soda, 
6’5  jiarts  lime,  and  6-5  parts  potash,  Croivn-G.y  for  op¬ 
tical  purposes,  lias  no  soda,  as  that  imparts  to  it  agreen- 
ish  tinge,  but  sontuin.s  62  parts  silica,  12*5  of  lime,  and  22 
of  potash.  Ftint-G.  is  adoulile  silicateof  potash  and  oxide 
of  lead,  containing  silica  52  parts,  potash  13’67  piirts,  ox¬ 
ide  oMead  33*28  parts.  The  oxiile  of  lead  increases  its  fusi¬ 
bility,  renders  it  softer,  and  greatly  increases  its  beauty 
and  lustre.  Baryta  increases  its  fusibility,  ami  oxide  of 
zinc  also  increus(^8  its  brilliancy  and  refracting  power. 
Boracic  acid  is  also  sometinu's  substituteil  for  a  portion 
ol  the  silicic  acid.  Flint-G.  is  used  for  ornamental  and 
table  purposes,  and  in  optical  instruments.  Tiie  cek^ 
brated  Bohemian  G.,  so  much  valued  in  the  laboratory 
for  its  hardness  and  infusibility,  conpiins  the  silicate  of 
pota>li  and  lime  in  predominant  proportions.  The  more 
fusible  Bohemian  G.y  which  is  used  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses,  contains,  in  addition,  a  notable  (piantity  of  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina,  Bottle-G.  is  a  cheaper  and  commoner 
kind,  being  mostly  composed  of  silicate  oflime,  and  con¬ 
taining  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  it  its  dark  color. 
Some  varieties  of  (?.,  embedded  in  sand  and  heated 
nearly  to  the  point  of  fusion,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  become  converted  into  what  is  called  Reaumur's 
porcelain.  It  is  bard,  white,  opaque,  and  somewhat  less 
fusible.  Tlie  change  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  its 
silicates,  and  is  known  as  devitrification.  Fusion  re- 
Ftore.s  it  to  its  original  tran>parency.  G.  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  imitation  gems  cont4iins  a  largo  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  olten  the  borate  of  lea«l.  It  is  called 
strass  or  paste^  and  is  very  soft,  easily  fused,  and  highly 
refractive.  —  Mann/.  The  materials  are  melted  in  pots 
of  day,  whicli  must  be  free  from  iron  or  lime.  They 
are  of  two  kind.s,  open  like  ordinary  crucibles,  used  for 
common  G .  and  closed  at  the  to[)  with  an  aperture  in 
the  side  for  Hint- fr.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  furnace, 
several  on  the  same  platform,  and  each  one  opposite  a 
siuall  arched  opening  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  through 
which  the  workman  fills  and  empties  it.  'J'hey  are  now 
filled  with  the  prepared  materials,  culled  /nV,  mixed 
witli  a  pniportion  of  broken  glass  called  cuHet,  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  to  be  made.  When  the  material  is 
melted,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  impurities  removed, 
it  for  plate-glass  it  is  cast  in  large  sheets  on  an  iron 
table  provided  with  a  rim  around  the  edge.  These  sheets 
are  annealed  hyxooling  tliem  slowly  in  an  oven  or  fur¬ 
nace)  and  then  ground  and  polished.  All  ordinary  kinds 
of  G.  are  mamilactured  by  the  process  of  blowing.  For 
this,  the  principal  instrument  used  is  an  iron  tube  from 
4  to  6  ft.  in  length.  v;itli  a  l»ore  of  from  ^  an  inch  to  1 
inch  in  diameter.  This  tube  being  heated,  is  introduced 
into  the  pot  of  fused  (r.,  aud  a  portiem  of  the  metal 
gathered  up.  If  a  larger  quantity  is  wanted,  the  first 
gathering  is  cooled,  and  another  is  made,  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  enough  is  accumulated  for  the  article  wanted.  By 
blowing  through  the  tube  the  phistic  mass  is  expanded, 


and  by  successive  lieatiiigs  and  blowings  it  is  fashioned 
as  ilesired.  Window  G.  is  made  in  two  ways :  One  is  to 
blow  a  large  globe  of  glass,  which  by  re-heating  and 


Fig.  1164. — EGYPTIAN  GLASS-BLOWERS. 

twirling  is  flattened  into  a  disc  of  uniform  thickness. 
This  is  called  CYoicn-G.  The  other  is  to  blow  a  long 
cylinder  of  uniform  diameter,  which  is  then  trimmed  at 
tlie  ends,  cut  open  lengthwise  with  a  diamond,  heated 
and  opened  on  a  table  into  a  flat  sheet.  Bottles,  &c., 
having  irregular  shapes  and  ornamental  figures,  letters, 
&c.,  are  introduced  while  soft  into  moulds,  and  expanded 
by  blowing.  All  G.  requires  to  be  carefully  annealed, 
otli'Twise  it  is  liable  to  lly  to  pieces  upon  the  slightest 
touch  of  any  substance  hard  enough  to  scratch  its  sur¬ 
face.  Wlien  melted  bottle-6r.  is  dropped  into  water  so 
as  to  form  pear-shaped  drops,  the  instant  a  portion  of 
the  small  einl  is  broken  ofi  they  crumble  into  a  fine 
powder.  This  proiiably  arises  from  the  unequal  tension 
of  the  layers  causc'd  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  out¬ 
side,  while  the  iiisideof  the  mass  is  still  hot.  They  form 
the  well-known  philosophical  toy  called  Prince  Rupert's 
drops.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  time  sjient 
in  efforts  to  discover  a  m>dl  able.  G.  M.  de  la  Ba.stie 
(1S7G)  claims  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  ren<lerini; 
glass  durable,  which  he  terms  verre  trempf.,  or  tempered 
G.  It  is  done  by  means  of  a  bath  of  melted  wax,  re.sin, 
and  oils.  It  is  said  Tliat  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  flexible 
G.  vase  was  cxlubitad,  wbidi  on  lieing  bent  could  he  re¬ 
stored  to  sliapo  with  a  lianinier,  ami  that  the  emperor 
caused  the  inventor  to  he  put  to  death  or  banished. 

G.  Etching  on.  The  art  of  producing  dehigns  upon 
glass,  by  the  C(*rrosive  power  of  hydro-tluoric  acid.  In 
order  to  elfect  this  operation,  the  gla^s  is  covered  with  a 
thin  ground  of  bee.s-wax ;  the  design  is  then  drawn  upon 
it  wiih  the  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper,  bul- 
phuric  acid  is  afterwards  poured  on,  and  floor  spar  or 
fluoric  acid  sprinkled  on  it.  The  hydro-fluoric  acid, 
which  is  disengaged,  acts  pow'erfully  njion  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  glass,  while  fumes  of  fluo-silicic  acid  are 
liberated.  After  lour  or  five  hours  tlie  acid  is  removed, 
aud  the  hoes-wax  removed  from  the  glass  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  glass  is  then  found  to  he  etched  with 
the  design  required.  The  operation  may  be  reversed  by 
drawing  the  design  upon  the  glass  with  a  mixture  of 
bees-wax  and  turpentine,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  hydro-fluoric  acid. 

{Hist.)  Nothing  is  know'n,  wdth  certainty,  concerning 
the  invention  of  glass,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  oldest  specimens  are  Egyptian,  and  we 
jiossess  specimens  of  opaque  glass  bearing  the  name  of 
the  queen  Ilatasu  of  the  18th  dynasty,  1445  B.  c.  Trans¬ 
parent  glass  does  not  app«*ar  earlier  in  Egypt  than  the 
26th  dynasty,  about  750  b.  c.,  when  bottles  were  made 
of  it.  Under  the  I’haraohs,  Flgyptian  gla.ss  seems  to 
have  been  extensively'  exported  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
its  repuialion  still  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  when 
the  furnaces  of  Alexandria  produced  glass  vases  of  num¬ 
berless  shapes  and  considerable  size.  Egypt  still  retained 
the  jireemiiience  in  the  mamifacturo  ol  G.  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  sand  of  Alexandria  being  indisputable  for  the 
fiiK'st  (pialitics;  and  it  may  he  said  that  the  art  has 
never  been  extinct  in  that  country,  the  Fatimite  Caliphs 
having  issueil  glass  coins  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
ami  beautiful  lamps  of  glass,  enamelled  on  the  surface 
with  various  colors,  h.aviiig  been  made  in  the  14th  cent. 
After  the  Egyptians,  the  people  of  antiquity  most  re¬ 
nowned  for  glass  were  the  I’linenicians,  who  were  tlie 
legendary  inventors.  Certain  of  their  merchants,  it  is 
said,  returning  in  a  ship  laden  with  natron  or  soda,  and 
having  b(*en  compelled  by  stormy  weather  to  land  on  a 
sandy  tract  under  .Mount  Carmel,  placed  their  cooking- 
pots  on  lumps  <d  natron  on  the  sand,  wliich,  fused  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  formed  tlie  first  glass.  Sidon,  in¬ 
deed,  was  long  celebrated  for  her  glass-wares  made  of 
tliosaiul  hrougbtdown  from  MonntCarmel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Belus.  Although  Josephus  claims  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  for  the  Jews,  no  remains  of  Jewish  G. 
are  known,  ami  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  were  prin¬ 
cipally  indebted  for  their  supplies  to  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Even  in  Greece  itself,  G.  was 
liy  no  means  ancient.  In  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  nn- 
kn<»wn.  Herodotus,  indeed,  mentions  its  employment 
for  ear-rings,  hut  tlu^e  may  have  been  of  Phoenician 
fabric.  It  was  called  /lya/o.t,  crystal  or  ice,  and  lithos 
chgtCy  or  fusible  stone.  Aristophanes,  45U  B.  c.,  mentions 
glass  or  crystal  vessels, and  various  inscriptions  confirm 
its  use,  but  its  value  was  next  to  gold,  which  could 
hanliy  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  of  native  manu¬ 
facture.  The  glass-making  art  in  Italy  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Homan  empire; 
and  window-glass  does  not  appear  till  about  the  3d  cent., 
A.  D.,  the  houses  at  Herculaueum,  destroyed  in  the  reign 
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of  Titus,  being  glaz(*d  with  talc,  and  .some  doubt  remain¬ 
ing  as  to  the  use  of  glass  for  this  pnrjiose  at  Poinpeii. 
Lactaiitius,  in  the  3d  cent.  a.  d.,  and  St.  Jerome,  422  a.  d., 
mention  glass  windows.  Under  tlie  Romans,  colored  as 
well  as  white  glass  was  extensively  used.  Most  of  the 
precious  stones  were  successlully  imitated  in  glas.s  jmstes, 
hut  the  most  remarkable  \\orUs  in  glass  are  tlie  camt>o 
vases,  of  which  one  of  the  most  cdebTateil  is  the  Pirt- 
land  vase  (Fig.  1165) 
in  the  Brit.  Museum, 
a  two-liandled  vessel 
about  HI  inches  high, 
of  transparent  dark- 
blue  glass,  coated  with 
a  layer  ol  opaque  white 
glass,  which  lias  been 
treated  as  acanieo,  the 
white  coating  having 
been  cut  down,  so  as 
to  give  on  eacii  side 
groups  of  figures  deli¬ 
cately  executed  in  re¬ 
lief.  '1  he  subject  is  the 
marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetes,  and  the 
urn  held  the  ashes  of 
a  member  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family  of  Sev- 
erus  Alexander,  who 
died  221-235  a.  p.  The 
Romans  knew  the  use 
of  soda  and  lead  as 
fluxes  for  glass,  and 
made  both  crown-  and  flint-glass.  They  made  most  of 
the  fancy  varieties  now  in  use,  and  were  acquainted 
witli  the  art  of  coloring  it  blue  by  cohalt,  green  by  cop¬ 
per,  rose  or  ruby  by  gold.  But  the  great  site  of  the  G. 
manufacturing  of  thedark  and  Middle  Age.s  was  Venice, 
whither  it  was  transplanted  (»n  the  foundation  of  tluit 
city  in  the  7th  cent.  a.  p.  The  Venetian  art,  however, 
dates  i^s  imjirovements  from  the  beginning  of  the  13tli 
century  only,  and  in  1291  the  establishments  were 
removed  to  tlie  island  of  Mnrano,  tlie  manufacturers 
forming  a  guild  with  a  lihrod’oru,  or  register  of  nobility, 
and  the  secret  kept  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  lii  1436, 
their  color-glass  came  into  note,  and  continued  so  till 
tiie  clo8(’!  of  the  century;  and  in  the  16th  century,  lace- 
liattenis  and  mirrors  were  introduced.  In  the  15th  and 
16tli  centuries,  i»lain  glass  with  nice  ornaments  gilt  and 
enamelled  ;  in  the  16th,  crackled  lace  and  reticulated 
glass,  vitrodi  trino ;  an(l  in  the  17tli  cent.,  variegated  or 
Diarlded  glasses  were  produced.  The  Venetian  glasw  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  their 
mirrors,  goblets,  and  cups  being  exported  all  over  the 
world,  hilt  it  has  been  superseded  by  manufactures  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  lorms  of  the  Venetian  G, 
reflected  its  Oriental  origin,  and  the  earlier  G.  of  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  their  turn  show  the  derivation  of 
their  art  from  Venice.  In  Germany,  the  oldest  glass 
(which  was  flint)  dates  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  consists 
of  goblets  and  tankards  of  wine  color,  enamelled  with 
colored  coatSHif-arms  and  other  devices,  millertoii.  and 
schmeltz  glass.  Engraved  glass  w'as  first  introduced  by 
Caspar  Lehnianii  at  Plague,  in  1608,  under  imperial  pro¬ 
tection,  and  continued  by  his  pupil  G.  Schwanhard;  and 
ruby  glass  by  Kum  kel  in  1679.  Glass  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1*294  at  Quinquengrone,  in  France,  before 
the  16th  cent.,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  VI. ;  and  John  and 
the  dukes  ol  Lorraine  established  manufactories  in  tlieir 
domains,  and  a  common  kind  was  made  in  Dauphin^  and 
Provence.  Cast  plate  is  also  said  to  have  been  estab- 
li.shed  at  Cherliourg  by  artists  from  Venice,  and  in  1688 
the  art  was  declareiJ  iiolde.  Towards  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  manufacture,  for  making  large  plates  by  casting  the 
G.  instead  of  blow  ing,  was  established  at  St.  Gobain  (in 
the  dep.of  Aisne).  the  business  ol  which  proved  verysuc- 
cesslul  in  the  16th  century,  and  hue  continued  so  to  the 
present  time,  tlie  products  of  the  establishment  ranking 
among  the  first  in  the  world.  It  is  uncertain  whetlier 
glass  was  made  in  England  before  the  16th  century,  as 
that  mentioned  may  have  been  imported  from  Flanders 
or  Venice.  Window-glass  is  mentioned  by  Bede  in  674, 
but  was  not  in  general  use  for  windows  till  the  15th 
century.  At  an  early  period  the  application  of  glass  lor 
magnifying  lenses  appears  to  have  been  known.  Ptol¬ 
emy  II.  had  a  telescojie  mounted  at  the  Pharos,  and 
globes  filled  with  water  were  in  use  fur  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  under  the  Romans.  Lenses  are  mentioned 
in  the  12th  cent.  a.  d.  by  Alhazan,  and  by  boger  Bacon 
in  tiie  13th  cent. ;  towards  the  close  of  w  Inch,  Salvino 
d' Armato  invented  eye-glasses,  which  were  sul)seqiiently 
improved  by  Alessandro  Sjiiiia.  Within  the  last  10  years, 
glass-rellectors  for  telescopes,  of  great  size  and  accuracy, 
have  been  made  in  Fiance.  In  llie  U.  States,  attempts 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  establish  glass-works  in  1746, 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia;  but  tlie  first  glass-factory  in 
til  is  country  of  which  wv  have  a  precise  account  was  built 
by  Mr.  Roliert  Hewes  of  Boston,  Mass,  in  the  town  of 
Temple,  N.  II.,  in  1780.  In  the  following  winter,  the 
works  took  fire  and  w'ere  destroyed.  At  tlie  present 
time  w'iiidow’-glass  is  extensively  made  in  S.  New  Jersey, 
in  central  New  York,  and  at  and  near  Pitt.slmrg,  Peiiiia. 
Flint  G.  is  made  in  Boston,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  and  Philadelpliia.  The  first  plate-C^.  manufactory 
was  established  at  Cheshire,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  about 
1853.  Tb(»  company  afterwards  removed  its  works  to 
Lenox,  in  the  same  county,  and  became  known  as  the 
Lenox  Rough  Plate.  Glass  Co.  This  industry'  has  now  as¬ 
sumed  important  results,  like  otlier  hranchi^s  of  G. 
manufacture  in  the  United  States. —  For  (he  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1868,  G.  of  every  description  was  im- 
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ported  into  tlie  United  States  as  follows:  Cylinder 
crown, ^or  common  window-glass,  28  value 

$l,lt3O.74y.40.  Cylinder  ami  crown  polished  9S0 - 

481  ll)H.,  value  $81,244.  Cjist.  polished,  j.late  G  no’t 
silvered,  yuy,200  lbs.,  value  $45o,84S.  Cast  polished 
plate-G.,  silvered,  1,581,889  lbs.,  value  $401,412.  Total' 
32,274,0(10  lbs.,  $2,159,253.40  value;  duty  ]»aid  $1  114  ’ 
607.59.  The  duty  on  cast,  polished,  plale-G\  above  24 
60  in.,  was  about  89  per  cent,  against  an  average  of 
^  per  cent,  under  that  size.  Q.  bottles,  $17,11 1.10  value, 
$5,988.88  duty.  Bottles  containing  linuors  4o.s8  117 
quantity  $148,728.72  value.  $M, 702.34  duty.  Watch 
crystals,  $40,972  value,  $10,388.80  duty.  G.' vases  cut 
or  plain,  $279,071  value,  $:05,714.35  duty.  Ibdiemian 
ornamented  or  painted  G.-ware,  $139,794*30  value  $50  ’ 
917.72  duty.  6*.  not  specitie«i,  $,310,301.14  value,  $12h’. 
520.45  duty.  Total  of  every  de.scription  «if  G.  $;noi’. 
•^1.72  value,  $1,507,960.13  duty.  G.  making  has  largely 
increji-seil  in  the  U.  S  l*ittsburgh  alone  bad,  in  1878.70 
(t.  factories.  In  window-^/' ,  since  1870,  importation  has 
much  ilecreased  Pittsburgh  has  22  factories,  producing 
annually  800,0ii0  50-ft  boxes  of  windi.w-f,’ .  and  employ¬ 
ing  6,000  bauds.  The  U.  S.  produce  excellent  plate-G. 

G.  Painting.  The  art  of  painting  designs  upon  glass, 
either  stained  or  colorless,  with  substances  consisting 
usually  of  metallic  oxides  combined  with  a  vitreous  ve¬ 
hicle.  ^\  hen  subjected  to  a  great  heat,  the  colors  thus 
applied  become  permanently  uniteil  wiili  the  surface  (»f 
the  glass.  Painted-glaas  differs  materially  from  stained 
glass,  althongli  the  terms  are  considereti  8vnon3'niuus. 
In  stained-glass,  liowever,  the  substance  of  the  glass 
itself  has  been  colored  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  art  of  making  c«»lored  glass  lias  been  long  known. 
It  wiw  introduced  into  Greece  and  Home  from  Assyria 
and  Kgypt.  Byzantine  Greeks  ajipear  to  li.ive  been  the 
first  pers<»n8  who  practised  painting  upon  glass,  and 
from  Byzantium  the  art  pas.sed  into  tlie  West  of  Europe, 
by  way  of  Venice  and  Marseilles,  Iti  France,  tlie  art  of 
glass  painting  was  practised  vviili  great  success  during 
tlie  12th  century.  After  that  time  painteil-ghiss  windows 
were  regarded  as  essential  in  religious  edilices  tif  any 
pretension.  Painted  windows  of  tlie  13rh  century 
abound  in  France,  Germany,  and  Englaml,  and  belong 
to  tlie  Fust  Pointed,  or  rairly  Engli^h,  stylo  of  urclii- 
tecture.  The  painted-glass  of  the  Utli  century  was 
more  vivid  in  color,  with  greater  breadth  in  style,  and 
more  cni  eful  painting  than  that  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was,  however,  less  pure  in  conception,  and  not 
80  strictly  sulMirdinate  to  the  architectural  elfects.  In 
tlie  glass-painting  of  the  15th  century  a  great  change 
took  place.  The  wind<iW8  became  more  individualized, 
and  still  less  dependent  upon  the  architecture.  Tiioile- 
eigns  were  larger,  and  began  to  be  treated  as  pictures. 
Alter  the  l-ith  centurj*,  when  Gothic  architecture  was 
declining,  the  mediteval  spirit  departed  from  the  art  of 
painting  on  gla.s8,  and  palaces  and  domestic  buildings 
began  to  be  ornamented  with  the  painted-glass  windows, 
as  well  as  churches.  Gbiss  began  to  he  treated  as  if  it 
were  canvas  or  panel,  and  the  works  of  Rafaello  and 
other  celehratetl  artists  were  either  copied  or  imitate<l. 
The  results  were  not  g(M)d.  From  tliat  period,  glass¬ 
painting  declined  more  and  more,  and  until  within  l.ite 
years,  lias  never  sliown  any  syiiiptom.s  of  revival.  The 
piethod  by  wliicli  gl.iss-jiainting  is  now  practised  differs 
in  different  places;  but  tlie  general  plan  is  as  folluw’s, 
for  a  small  work  on  a  single  plate  of  gla.ss  :  — A  careful 
Cartoon,  tlie  size  of  tlie  painting,  having  been  j»rocured, 
the  glass  is  laid  on  if,  a  tracing  made  from  it,  and  the 
outline  is  carefully  traced  c»n  the  glass,  witli  black  or 
brown,  composed  of  a  very  fusible  vitreous  flux,  colored 
with  a  metallic  oxide,  and  ground  extremely  fine  in  an 
essential  (»il.  Those  jiarts  whicli  are  iuleiidi-d  to  he 
yellow,  orange,  or  red,  are  then  coated  according  to  the 
tint  required,  with  a  mi.xture  coiiip»*sed  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  ami  antimony,  ground  up  with  the  red  oxide 
whicli  is  obtained  by  subjecting  sulphate  of  iron  to  a 
red  heat.  The  glass  is  then  exposed  in  a  furnace  to  a 
red  heat,  ill  wliic'h  the  tracing  color  is  fused,  and  adlieres 
permanently  to  the  glass.  The  mixture  of  silver  and 
antimony  colors  tlie  glass,  but  does  not  melt;  so  that 
the  oxide  i»f  iron  may  be  bnished  off  in  tlie  state  of  dry 
powder,  leaving  the  glass  colored,  but  transparent.  The 
other  tints,  composed  of  very  fusible  glass,  colored  with 
metallic  oxiiles,  are  then  a<lded,  and  the  whole  oiico 
more  exposed  to  heat.  In  most  cases,  the  ghiss  is  iieated, 
or  “  fired,”  as  it  is  called,  between  tlie  application  ol’ 
each  color.  In  making  a  painted  window,  many  pieces 
of  glass  are  fixed  together  in  a  leaden  framework,  great 
care  being  taken  to  arrange  the  several  compartments 
from  the  cart«M>ii.  The  great  seat.s  of  this  art  are 
now  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Baris,  Birmingham,  and 
Edinburgh. 

G.  S»ilubU.  M'lien  8  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  10  part.s  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  fused  with  15 
parts  of  pure  «|uartz,  a  glass  is  obtained  which  is  soluble 
in  G  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  useil  to  diminish 
the  combustibility  of  wood  and  woven  fabrics,  especially 
of  theatrical  scenery;  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  some 
buibling  stories;  in  fresi’O-painting,  and  in  the  jtlace  of 
rosin  in  tiie  manufacture  of  soap. 

G.  coinring.  G.  is  colnreil  by  various  metallic  oxides 
which  it  dissidves  in  Miiall  (piantities.  When  it  is  colored 
throughout  tlio  mass,  it  is  called  and  when 

the  colored  material  is  juit  on  as  a  superficial  coating,  it 
is  c».\\ci\  Jiashf’d  G.  Gold  witli  oxide  of  tin  gives  a  ruby- 
red  color:  oxiiles  of  silver  and  antimony  give  yellow; 
protoxide  of  iron  gives  given,  but  the  sesquioxiile  gives 
no  color  wlien  in  saiall  quantities.  By  adding  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  to  G.  colored  by  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  a  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  tlie  color  n^- 
liioved ;  peroxide  of  iiiaiigunese  gives  various  tints  of 


violet  or  black  if  used  in  excess;  protoxide  of  copper 
gives  a  rich  green,  and  the  dioxide  a  ruby-red.  The 
glittering  appearance  of  ax'cnturinf.,  q.  v.,  i.s  due  to  the 
dissemination  of  minute  crystals  of  copper  through  tlie 
glass.  Cobalt  gives  beautiful  blue  colors;  oxide  of 
chrimiinm,  emerald,  given,  or  red,  depending  on  tlie 
state  of  oxidation  ;  oxhle  of  uranium  an  opalescent 
green  ;  and  oxide  of  tin  gives  varieties  of  opalescent  G’., 
uiul  wlien  about  10  jier  cent,  of  it  are  present  it  forms  a 
white  enamel.  Arsenious  acid  renders  G.  translucent 
and  ot  a  ]»ale  bluish-wliite  color,  with  a  reddish  hue 
NS  hen  viewed  with  certain  lights. 

G.  cutting.  The  kind  of  glass  mostly  used  for  orna¬ 
mental  cutting  is  flint-glass.  It  is  cut  by  means  of 
wheels,  ut  ditteivnt  sizes  and  materials,  turned  by  a 
treadle,  as  in  a  common  latlie;  some  are  maile  of  line 
sandstone,  some  of  iron,  others  of  tin  or  copper;  the  edges 
ot  some  are  sijuare,  some  round,  and  some  are  sharp, 
lliey  are  usetl  Nvith  sand  and  water,  (tr  emery  and 
water.  l)Ut  stone  wlieels  are  used  with  water  only.  Thei 
giasscutter  also  uses  rods  of  copper,  with  knobs  at  tlieir 
ends,  for  making  round  indentations;  these  turn  on 
their  axis,  so  that  the  end  cuts  a  round  hulloNV  in  the 
glass.  The  work  is  at  first  cut  rouglily,  afterwards 
smoothed  oft  witli  tlie  sandstone  or  tin  wheel  —  the 
latter  has  to  he  smeared  with  emery  and  water  —  ami 
fiuall}'  polisheil  by  u  wooden  wheel,  Nvitli  finely’  p»)\vdered 
puniice-stone  applied  to  its  edge,  and  moistened  with 
Water,  iiio  glass  lor  spectacles  ami  optical  instru¬ 
ments  are  cut  l)y  concave  or  conve.x  moulds  of  brass, 
moistened  w  itii  emery  and  Nvater.  and  polished  by  means 
ol  a  mould  ol  pitcii,  wetted  witli  crocus  and  water. 
Great  art  and  accuracy  are  required  to  grind  the  glasses 
fi>r  optical  iusliumeiits,  eNi)ecially  very  large  or  very 
siiiall  ones,  as  lor  mi  roseopes,  the  various  “powers” 
ot  Nvhieh  constitute  their  chief  expense  —  one  the  six- 
let'iith  ol  an  inch  in  diameter  costing  aliout  $GU. 

G  Iridescent  is  made  h^'  burning  chloride  of  tin  in  the 
furnace;  fumes  an*  thus  produced,  for  which  warm  G. 
has  great  aftiiiit^',  and  which  immediately  protluce  an 
iridesce:it  surface  upon  it.  To  heighten  the  eftect,  a 
small  quantitj’  of  baryta  and  strontia  may  be  U8<‘<1. 

tvlaHM,  a.  \itreous;  made  of  glass ;  as,  a b(»ttle. 

^1  g^RSS.  “  I  f/lass  my  own  de¬ 

bility.  (.Su/iKy.)  —  To  represent,  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

••  The  Almighty's  form  giaA^t*  itself  iu  teinpesti*.  *'  —  Byron. 

—To  Case  in  glass.  —  To  glaze;  to  cover  with  glass. 

OIrss  “blow#*!*,  n.  One  wlio  bbiw.s  glass-ves.sels. 

Ulass'boroii^'li.  in  .V.  J..  a  p.-v.  of  Gloucester  co. 

».  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  cut  out 
sheets  of  gla.ss  to  tlie  sizes  wanted  for  window-paiibS,  &c. 
71.  See  Glass. 

O l<is$('-laco4l,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a  mirror,  i.  try¬ 
ing  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  on  one's  countenance,  the 
Beiitimeiits  of  joy,  goiTow,  &c.,  entertained  by  uiiotiier. 

“  .K  ylafis-facf.d  flatterer.*’  — 

GlaK.H'tiil,  p/. Glassfuls.  As  much  as  is  contained 
in  a  glas^  ;  tlie  contenl.s  of  a  glass. 

u.  A  furnace  in  which  the  materials 
of  which  glass  is  composed  are  melted. 

GlasM  GalK  n.  The  scum  Nvhich  floats  upon  the  sur* 
face  ol  the  fused  materials  use«l  in  the  niaiiulacture  of 
gla.-;s.  •  It  consists  chiefly  of  .sulphate  of  soda  and  chlor¬ 
ide  of  sodium.  It  is  also  called  Sandiver. 

03aMs'-;;'riiider,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  polish 
ami  grind  glass. 

Gla.ss'-liouMO,  n.  A  house  NN'here  glass  is  made;  a 
mamifactory  of  glass. 

— A  house  made  of  glass. 

Those  who  live  la  glatt  house$,  should  not  throw  stones.'* 

Old  Proverb. 

Olas  Slly,  adv.  Iu  a  glassy  manner. 

Glas^Miness,  n.  (.Quality  of  being  glassy  or  smooth  ;  a 
vitreous  appearance. 

Glass'ites^  71. /iL  {EccJ.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect,  which 
sprang  up  in  ^cotlaml  about  the  year  1729,  and  was  so 
called  alter  its  founder,  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  who  w’as 
originally  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
was  deposed  h}’  tJie  General  Assembly  for  holding  opin¬ 
ions  Contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Chiircli.  He  fully 
explained  liis  oi>inions  in  a  tract,  entitled  “ The  Testi¬ 
mony  of  tlie  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  his  Kingdom.” 
He  was  Opposed  to  all  national  establishments  for  the 
support  of  religion,  and  advocated  a  system  of  inde- 
IM-ndent  cliurch  g(»ver!iment.  In  fact,  his  views  on  this 
suhjrct  approached  very  nearly  those  maintained  by  the 
Congre;iationalists.  One  of  his  principil  disidples  was 
Robert  Ijiuideman,  who  formed  a  congregation  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1702,  ami  after  liim  this  sect  in  England  hears 
the  name  of  Sandnnanians.  Tlie  leading  tenets  of  the 
Glas^ites,  or  Saiideinanians,  relate  to  the  efticacv  of  the 
atonemontnnd  the  nalureof  faith.  They  hold  that  ”  the 
bare  death  of  (’hri.'<t,  without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God;”  and  that  **  faith  is  no  more  than 
a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony,  passively  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  understanding.”  They  maintain  tlie  ne¬ 
cessity  ol  a  plurality  of  bishops,  or  teaching  elders,  in 
each  church,  but  do  not  consi<ler  the  w'ant  of  learning, 
or  employment  in  worldly  business, any  disqualification 
for  this  office.  Tliey  also  observe  certain  peculiar  prac- 
tiees,  supposed  by  tliem  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  primitive  ('hristians ;  such  os  weekly  sacraments, 
love-leasts,  Nvashing  each  otlier’s  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
the  use  of  lots ;  and  in  general,  they  attempted  to  carry 
out  literally,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rules  of  Scripture. 
They  contribute  largely  of  their  goods  to  tlie  cliurch 
and  to  the  jioor.  Tlieir  luiHiher  is  actually  very  small, 
mail.  71.  One  who  deals  in  glass. 

iliis.  71.  (Zool.)  See  Carinaria. 

Glass  ol' Aiitiiuoiiy,  71.  A  red-colored,  transparent 
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glass,  formed  when  tersulphide  of  antimonj'  is  fused  in 
the  open  air.^  Its  composition  is  8  i)art8of‘the  teroxide 
and  1  part  ol  tlie  tersulphide  of  untiniony, 

71.  (AW5,)  Glass. 

Glas.H'-papor.  n.  It  isimide  by  j)owdeiing  ghussmore 
or  less  finely,  and  sprinkling  it  over  paper  or  calico,  still 
Wet  with  a  coat  of  thin  glue:  tlje  pijwdered  glass  ad¬ 
heres  as  it  dries.  Glass  paper  is  very  extensively  eni- 
ph»yed  as  a  means  for  pcdishing  metal  and  wcxai-work. 

72.  A  sort  of  crucible  used  for  melting  glass. 
GlaKS  itivc^r.  iu  Mic/n'gufi,n  1*.  0.  of  Shiawassee  co. 
GlaMS^Miiake.  n.  {ZoOl.)  The  nameof  a  8nak«*-shaped 
lizard,  the  only  representation  in  N.  America  of  the 
genus  Ophxsaurus.  family  Chalcidse.  It  is  20  to40  inchea 
long,  the  body  and  tail  above  yellowish  green,  spotted 
with  Mack,  and  the  under  snrlace  yellow.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  tlie  S.  and  VV.  JStates,  inhabits  drv  places,  and 
speinls  much  of  the  time  in  the  ground.  The  vertebrw 
ot  tlu‘  tail  are  so  easily  separated,  that  it  is  broken  by  a 
very  slight  blow  ;  and  to  this  fragility  it  owes  its  pop¬ 
ular  name. 

Gla>»K'-M>a|>.  n.  Any  substance  used  by  glassblowers 
tor  ridding  gbiss  of  its  natural  greenish  color ; —  u.sually 
the  black  oxide  of  nianganose. 

GlaMs^-t4^ai*M*  7i.  pi.  Same  as  Rupert's  Drops,  q.v. 
Glasstoole.  or  Glassthulb,  {glass-tool\)  a  village  of 
Ireland,  iu  Leinster,  on  Dublin  Bay,  abt.  5  m.  Jj.E.  of 
Dublin. 

Glass'’-worIt,  n.  The  manufacture  f>f  gla.s8. 

—The  hnilding  or  buildings  in  which  glass  is  manufactured. 

(Usually  in  tlie;Jwra/.) 

Glass'-wort,  71.  {Btk.)  See  Salicornta. 

Glas'sy,  «.  Vitreous;  resembling  glass  in  its  proper¬ 
ties;  as  in  siiiootliiiess,  brittleness,  or  transparency. 

“  The  gla$sy  sireaai."  —  Shaks. 

Gla^'toiihiiry,  in  (Connecticut,  a  post-village  and 
towiLship  ot  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
abt. 7  ni- S.  by  E.  of  Hartftu  d;  po/j.  of  townshif)  aht.  4,100. 
Glaw'loiilmry,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Bennington 
CO. ;  p<ip.  aid  lOO. 

GlaHloiibiiry.  (glasdnn-her’re^  a  small  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  iu  Soiiien-etsliire,  25  m.  S.4V.  of  the  city  of  Bath. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  most  magnificent  and  wealthy 
abbey  in  England,  the  last  abbot  of  which  was  hanged 
lorrelusing  to  surrender  it  to  Henry  VIII.  Its  ruins 
are  still  extensive.  Pop.  of  town,  3,500. 

Glatz.  a  town  of  Fnissia,  prov.  Silesia,  and  a  fortress  of 
tlie  second  rank,  is  situated  between  two  fortified  hilla, 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Neisse,  62  m.  S.S.W.  of  Breslau. 
It  has  four  Callndic  cliurcljes.  Manuf.  Linen,  damask, 
and  Woollen  labrics,  leatlier,  and  rose-garlands.  During 
the  Thii'tj'  Vears  and  tlie  Seven  Years'  Wars,  G.  Nvas  fre- 
queiilly  be.sieged  and  taken.  15,878,  including 

3.000  troops  ill  garrison. 

GluiiUor.  Johann  Rodoi.ph,  (//foVvr,)  a  German  chemist 
ami  physician  of  thelGlh  cent.,  nvIio  settled  finally,  after 
mncli  travel,  in  Holland.  Being  gtrongly  addicted  to 
alch-  iiiy,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  search  for  the 
universal  j)anacea  and  tlie  philosopljer’s  stone,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  experiments,  made  some  imi)ortant  discova  ries, 
among  otliers,  that  of  Glauber's  salts,  7.  v.  D.  1G88. 
Glati'berilo^  71.  [From  Glauber,  7.  r.J  (J/m.)  A  sul- 
I)hate  of  soda  and  lime.  It  occurs  in  oblique  crystals, 
nearly  tran.si.arenl,  and  yellowish-grav  in  color,  some¬ 
times  brick-red.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Taste,  sliglitly  sa¬ 
line.  Comp.  Siilph.  soda  61-1,  siilph.  lime  48-9.  It  is 
found  in  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  Rubia,  Spain,  at 
tlie  salt  mines  of  Vic  in  France,  and  at  Borax  Lake.  C)al. 
Glairbor'M  Salt,  71.  {(’hem.)  Suli)bate  of  soda.  This 
salt  was  discovered  by  Glauber,  7.  r.,  who  called  it  sal 
xnirahile.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  4-si(led  translucent 
prisms,  Nvhicli,  on  exp<»siire  to  the  air,  lose  water,  and 
are  res^olved  into  a  white  powiler.  It  is  prepared  iu 
great  quantities  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  com¬ 
mon  suit,  or,  il  wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  has  a  cool¬ 
ing,  slightly  hitter  taste,  and  is  a  good  purgative. 
Form.  NaO,lSO3-|-10HO.  It  exists  in  some  mineral 
springs,  as  at  t’heltenliam  ami  Carlsbad.  As  a  native 
product,  see  Mirabilitk,  Thenardite,  and  Glaubekite. 
Glniioe.  {gkuo’se.)  {Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Cyclirmiis, 
and  VN-ile  of  Acta*u8.  —  Another  G.  was  the  daughter 
of  Creon.  and  married  Jason. 

Glatl4*(*M'4*4*ilt«  Glaii'cino,  a.  [htxt.  glaucescens,  pp. 
oi glaucescrrr,  incept,  from  glaucere,  from  glancus,  blu- 
i.sli-gray;  Gr. ///ar/Ao.f.]  Having  something  of  a  bluish- 
gray.  or  luMiry  appearance. 

Glaii<*liuii,  igloLv'how,)  li  tliriving  and  important  man¬ 
ufacturing  titwn  of  Prussia,  in  lisixony,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Mulde,  8  in.  N.N.E.  of  Zwickau.  Mannf. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  leather:  tliere  are  also 
extensive  prinl-fields  and  dye-works.  Pop  21,4G0. 
GlailViiie,  n.  ((V<c7«.)  A  crysUilllne  alkaloid  found 
in  tlie  leaves  of  the  Glaucium  luteum. 

Glaii'oiiini,  7?.  {Bo‘.)  The  Ilorn-jtoppy,  a  genus  of 
jilants,  order  Pipavf>race«.  The  species  chiefly  native 
of  Europe  abound  Nvitli  copper-colored  acrid  juice,  said 
to  be  poisonous,  ami  to  cause  madness. 

Glaii'<*<Klot«  n.  {Min.)  A  minernl  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
gniyish  tin-white  color,  found  with  cobaltite  in  Chili, 
yp.  gr.  5'975-6.  Conq).  Suljduir  19’4,  arsenic  45*5,  co¬ 
halt  23*8,  iron  11-3. 

GInii'oolito,  7?.  [Gr.  glauJcns,  greenish-gray  or  sea- 
green.]  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime  and  potash  from 
near  Lake  Baikal.  Siberia.  Comp.  Silica  48-4,  alumina 
2.S'5,  lime  IS'l,  soda  5*U.  Il  is  a  variety  of  Wernerite,  7.  v. 
Glaiioo'liia,  77.  [Fr.  glaucome;  Lat.  and  Gr.  glaucoma, 
from  Gr.  glaukorm,  to  make  grayish,  from  glauhos, 
I)lui8h-gray.]  (Med.)  An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye,  characterized  by  a  bluish  tint  seen  from 
without,  and  tlie  absence  of  the  peculiar  characters  of 
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cataract  (q.  v.),  which,  in  some  respects,  it  resembles  as 
regards  the  gradual  obscuration  of  vision.  It  is  an 
altnost  incurable  disease. 

a.  Having  the  nature  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  glaucoma. 

Cxlaii'eoiilte,  n.  [So  called  from  its  green  color.] 
(Min.)  A  constituent  of  the  green  sand  formation  ;  al.so 
found  in  the  cavities  in  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  amorphous, 
resembling  earthy  chlorite.  Lustre  dull,  or  glistening. 
Color  different  shades  of  green  ;  opaque.  Sp.  gr. 

Comp.  Silica  4‘J-3,  alumina  3*6,  sesquioxide  of  iron  'J2  7, 
jirotoxide  of  iron  6-3,  potash  8'3,  water  y‘6.  The  glau- 
cerite  grains  are  often  casts  of  the  shells  of  Khizopods. 
The  earthy  variety  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Gltiiicopic^riiic^  n.  fGr.  ylaukos^  azure,  pikros., 
bitter.]  (Vlie.m.)  An  alkaloid  found  with  glauciue  in 
the  Gltiucium  luteum. 

Olaiii'O'piiv,  n.  (Gr.  glaukos,  sea-green,  and  the 
countenance  or  eye.]  (ZoVK)  See  Wattle-bird. 

Cillsiuoo'si.s,  11.  Same  as  Glaucoma,  7.  v. 

u.  [See  above.]  Bluish-green;  of  a  sea- 
green  color;  of  a  dull-green  p.issing  into  grayish-blue. 

(Bol.)  Covered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  which  rubs  off, 
as  the  surface  of  a  cabbage-leaf  or  of  a  plum,  or  so 
wliitetied  as  to  appear  to  have  a  bloom.  —  Gray. 

Glaii'ouH.  {Myth.)  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia, 
a  son  of  J^eptune,  or  according  to  others,  of  Polybius, 
the  son  of  Mercury,  and  the  nymph  Nais,  said  to  have 
built  the  ship  Argo,  and  to  have  accomj)anied  the  Argo- 
nautlc  expedition  as  pilot,  but  during  one  ot  the  fights, 
in  which  the  Argonauts  were  engaged,  he  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  thereupon  became  a  sea-god.  According  to 
others,  G.  wliile  fishing,  noticetl  that  the  fisli  which  he 
laid  on  the  grass  Veceived  fresh  vigor  as  they  touched 
the  ground,  and  immediately  leaped  into  the  sea.  Hav¬ 
ing  hlmselt  touclietl  tlie  grass,  he  felt  a  desire  to  inhabit 
the  sea,  and  leaping  into  it,  was  made  a  sea-deity  by 
Oceatius  and  Teihys,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  gilt  of 
prophecy,  in  wiiich  he  excelled  so  much  that  even 
Apollo  became  his  pupil.  Much  is  related  in  mythology 
of  his  amours,  among  the  objects  of  which,  are  men¬ 
tioned  Ariadne,  Scylla.  and  Ilydne,  daughter  of  Scyllus 
the  diver.  He  is  represented  with  a  long  beard,  di¬ 
shevelled  hair,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Another  G.  was  son  of  Uipptdocbns  ami  grandson  of 
Bellcropbun.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
was  foolish  enough  to  exchange  his  golden  armor  for 
the  iron  suit  of  Diuined,  whence  the  proverb,  Gland  ft 
Diomfdis  pf.nnutatio,'’  said  of  any  foolish  purchase. 
He  displayed  much  courage,  but  w;is  killed  by  Ajax.  A 
third  G.  w’as  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  I'y  Me- 
rope,  daugliter  of  Atlas,  andB.  at  Potnia,  Bieotia.  Desiring 
to  make  bis  mares  swifter  than  others,  for  the  purijose 
of  vexing  Venus,  the  latter  inspired  the  animals  with 
such  fury  that  they  tore  G.  to  pieces  as  he  returned 
from  tin*  games  which  liad  been  celebrated  by  .Adrastus 
in  lionor  of  his  father.  —  A  fourth  G.  was  sou  of  Minos 
II.,  and  Pasiplue,  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honey, 
and  miraculously  brought  to  life,  by  an  herb  sent  by 
Polyidus,  the  soothsayer. 

Glau'ciis,  ».  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  molln.scs  classed  with 
the  GasUrnpuda.,  but  having  no  distinct  respiratory 
organs.  'Ihe  species  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  azure 
tint,  are  found  in  the  warmer  latitudes  fioating  in  the 
open  sea. 

Olaiix,  n.  [Gr.  «7?rtw/i*os,  soa-green.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  I 
of  plants,  order  imulacat,  liaving  a  5-lobed  calyx,  no 
corolla,  and  a  5-valved  capsule,  with  about  five  seeds.  G. 
maritini'i.,  sometimes  called  St-a  MUk~iO‘>rt  and  Black 
BLilt-wort.,  \f>  one  of  the  most  common  plants  of  our  sea- 
coasts,  growing  in  almost  every  muddy  situation.  It  is 
a  small  plant,  with  branching  stems,  olten  procumbent, 
and  small  tlesliy  leaves.  It  nrikes  a  good  pickle. 
Olay'moro,  n.  Same  Jis  Clvymorb,  7- u.  ' 

Ul  V.  a.  [Corrupted  from  glass,  v.  a.]  To  furnish 

with  glas-s,  or  window.s  of  glass;  to  ci’ust  with  a  vitreous 
substance,  us  earllieiiware.  —  To  cover  with  anything 
BinoDth  or  shining;  ti>  render  the  exterior  of  a  thing 
bright,  smootli.  aini  show’}' ;  topolisli;  to  make  smooth 
and  glos.sy. 

•*  We  paint  that  which  we  intend  to  glaze."  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  vitreous  Coating,  as  of  earthenw'are;  glazing. 

CBltizeil.  p.  a.  Furnishf^d  with  glass-windows.  —  In- 
crn.sted  with  a  suh.-.iance  resembling  glass. —  Rendered 
smooth,  shinin;.;,  or  {lolislied. 

GIa'zor«  n.  A  workman  who  applies  tlie  glaze  toearth- 
enware.  &c.  —  An  in>trument  for  snnjothing  cloth, 
pajier,  <S{c.;  a  calender.  —  A  wheel,  the  outer  circum¬ 
ference  or  tiring  of  which  is  coated  with  emery,  or  any 
other  substance  fitted  forthe  purpose, and  used  to  polish 
cutlery  by  r.ipid  Iriction. 

Oi:k  zier^  n.  [From  Glase,  v.  a.]  One  who.se  business 
is  to  set  window-glass. 

Olaz'ia^,  n.  A<'t  or  art  of  setting  glass:  the  art  of 
crusting  with  u  vitreous  substance;  the  act  of  polishing 
or  oi  giving  a  smooth,  shining,  glossy  surface  to.  —  The 
\itreous  matter  with  w'liicli  potter’s  ware  is  encrusted; 
also  applied  to  porcelain,  paper.  &c. —  .\ny  factitious, 
shining  exterior,  —  .Act  of  furnishing  or  covering  with 
glass,  as  housi's,  *)fec. 

(BainUng.)  A  term  applied  to  the  fini.shing  of  a 
drawing  with  some  thin,  transparent,  and  glossy  tint, 
through  whicli  the  first  colors  appear,  and  are  beight- 
eneil  in  tlieir  effect. 

(Arts.)  In  glazing  earthenware,  the  ingredient.s  that 
are  nseil  consist  of  red  lead,  white  lead,  fels[)ar.  gromul 
fiints,  ground  rtint  glass,  Cornish  stone,  ami  clay,  so<ia, 
nitre,  and  borax.  \  arious  compositions  are  made  for 
gla/ing.  by  mingling  siune  of  these  Hubstanoes  together 
in  diff-Tenl  proportions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
muteriul  which  is  to  be  coated,  upd  the  purpose  for 


which  the  article  is  intended.  Thus,  in  the  glaze  for 
common  earthenware,  white  lead  and  ground  flints  pre- 
d<»minate;  in  that  for  porcelain,  felspar,  borax,  nitre, 
soda,  Cornish  clay,  and  sand,  are  used  ;  and  for  stone¬ 
ware,  red  lead,  white  lead,  and  ground  fiiiits  are  mingled 
with  tile  ingredients  used  for  porcelain.  For  lining 
chemical  retorts,  sand,  potash,  lime,  and  nitre  are  used, 
without  any  admixture i»f  lead.  The  substances  ot  wbich 
these  glazes  are  composed  are  mixed  with  water,  until 
th«*y  assume  the  consistency  of  cream.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  perfectly  ready  for  use,  the  ware  is  dipped  into  it, 
and  atlerwards  subjected  to  the  action  ot  heat  in  an 
oven,  which  converts  the  liquid  coating  intuasolid  vitre¬ 
ous  glaze.  MHal-glazing  in  the  production  of  a  brilliiint 
polish  on  cutlery  and  steel  goods,  as  well  as  articles 
made  of  brass,  tortoise-shell,  horn,  ivory,  and  white 
metals,  by  means  of  wooden  wheels  from  to  tour 

inches  in  width,  and  from  four  inches  to  two  teet  in 
diameter,  the  edges  of  which  are  covered  with  leather 
coated  with  emery-powder  moistened  with  water. 
Other  wliet'U  are  also  used  in  polishing,  coated  with 
thick  buff-leather,  which  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
fine  sand  and  water,  or  rotten-stone  and  oil,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  requires  to  be 
polished.  The  final  polish  is  given  with  a  wheel,  the 
leather  covering  of  which  is  sprinkled  with  crocus  or 
metallic  powder,  in  a  dry  state.  Stones  are  polished  by 
lapid.iries  in  a  similar  manner,  with  wooden  wheels, 
which  have  emery  spread  on  tlieir  edges.  In  window¬ 
glazing,  the  glass  is  cut  to  the  required  size  with  a 
glazier’s  diamond,  and  fastened  to  the  sash-bars  witli  a 
mixture  of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  called  putty,  which 
haniens  after  having  been  exposed  to  tlie  air  for  a  few 
days,  and  retains  the  glass  in  its  proper  position. 

Glead,  ?2.  ISame  as  Glede,  7.  v. 

Gleam,  n.  [A.S.  gluftn,  a  glittering,  from  Ifoma,  a  ray 
of  light,  allied  to  Lat.  lunif.n,  for  lucineTiy  from  luc,  root 
of  lux,  light.]  A  beam ;  a  ray ;  a  small  shoot  or  stream 
of  light. 

"A  gleam  of  dawning  light.'  —  Milton. 

— Brightness;  splendor. 

Dreadful  gleams,  fires  that  glow.'" — Pope. 

— r.  n.  To  shoot  or  dart,  as  rays  of  light. 

— To  shine;  to  cast  light;  to  tlasli;  to  spread  a  flood  of 
light. 

(Falconry.)  To  discharge  filth;  to  void  excrements, 
as  a  hawk. 

Gleaiii'iii^,  n.  A  shoot,  or  shooting  of  light;  a  corus¬ 
cation. 

Glea:iiy«  a.  Darting  beams  of  liglit;  casting  light  in 
rays;  coruscating.  A  ray.” — l*>>pc. 

Glesiii^  r.  a.  [Fr.  glaner,  from  giant,  a  handful  of  ears 
of  corn;  L  haX,.  glanart,  glenart,  from  yranwm,  a  grain.] 
To  gather  the  stalks  and  ears  of  corn  which  reapers 
leave  behind  them;  to  collect  thing.s  thinly  scattered, 
as  the  grain  left  by  a  reaper;  as,  to  glean  the  field.  —  To 
g.ilher  laboriously  and  by  slow  degrees;  as  Xo  glean  facts. 

**  CoDieut  to  glean  what  we  can  from  experiment.” — Locke. 

— V.  n.  To  gather  stalks,  or  cars  of  grain  left  by  reapers. 

— n.  A  collection  made  by  gleaning,  or  by  gallieriug  here 
and  there  a  little. 

“The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.”— Dryden. 

Gleaii'ei*,  n.  One  wlio  gathers  after  reapers. 

— One  who  gathers  anything  slowly  and  laboriously;  os,  a 
gleaner  of  facts. 

Gleasi'iii;;:.  n.  Actof  gathering  after  reapers,  or  gath¬ 
erers.  as  the  gleanings  of  grapes.  —  That  which  is  col¬ 
lected  by  gleaning;  as,  gleanings  of  knowledge. 

(Hint. and  Laiv.)  G.  was  an  establisheii  practice  among 
the  Jews,  and  w:i8  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses,  who 
enjoins  them,  when  they  reap  the  harvest,  not  wholly 
to  reap  the  corners  of  the  field,  nor  gatlH*r  the  glean¬ 
ings,  which  were  to  be  left  for  the  iioorand  the  stranger, 
as  were  also  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard;  for  they 
were  not  to  gatlier  every  grape.  (Levit.  xix.  9,  10.)  lii 
modern  times  there  exists  a  very  general  feeling  in 
lavor  of  G. ;  ami  in  France  and  England  it  is  popularly 
regarded  hh  a  right  which  an  owner  or  occupier  cannot 
oppose,  and  that  the  poor  who  enter  a  field  for  this 
purpo.se  are  not  guilty  of  trespass.  The  act,  however, 
has  been  decided  to  he  illegal,  though  the  practice  still 
prevails  of  allowing  the  poor  to  glean  the  fields  after 
they  are  reaped.  In  The  United  Slates  there  is  not,  it 
is  believed,  any  legislation  on  the  matter. 

Glebe,  n.  [Fr  glebe.;  Lat.  from  Gr.  60/os,  a  clod 

or  lump  of  earth,  by  inserting  ^.]  Turf;  soil;  ground. 

••  The  rank  aud  mellow  glebe." — Drayton. 

(See/.)  I<and  p<isses8ed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

( Min.)  A  lump,  or  clod  of  earth  containing  some  min¬ 
eral  ore. 

Gleb4*'less,  ^2.  Having  no  glebe;  —  said  either  of  the 
parson  or  of  his  manse,  or  lienefice. 

<illebo.s'ity.  n.  The  quality  of  being  turfy  or  cloddy. 

:Gle'boilM,  Gle’by,  a.  [Lat.  glebosus.  See  Supra.] 
Turfy  ;  cloddy.  —  Belonging  to  a  glebe.  —  Fruitful ;  fat ; 
fertile.  “O’er  virtue's  glehy  land." —  Prior. 

Gleelio^fiia,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Linnteaii  name  of  the 
genus  Nepeta,  7.  t'. 

G1<mIo,  n.  [A.S.  glidaglide.,  hy  redup,  of  glidan,  to 
glide.]  (Zool )  A  Scottish  name  for  the  bird  KiT>,  7.  r, 

Gle<Ut!4Cli'iu,  n.  [After  the  German  botanist  Gleditsh, 
who  lived  ill  the  IKtli  cent.]  (B"(,)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Fabacete.  They  are  trees,  with  supra-axillary, 
branclied  spines;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  ami  bi-pin- 
iiate,  often  in  tbe  same  specimen.  G.  triacantlius,  the 
Honey  Loi-nst,  is  a  tine  ornaineiital  tree,  native  from 
Penn,  to  .Mo.,  and  now  common  in  cultivation.  Its 
brandies  are  aniieil  witli  stout,  triple  spines;  leaflets 
alternate,  ublong-lunceolate,  obtuse;  legume  linear- 
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oblong,  compressed,  intervals  filled  with  sweet  pulp. 
In  favorable 
circumstan¬ 
ces  it  attains 
the  Iieight  of 
70  feet,  undi¬ 
vided  half  its 
length,  with 
a  diameter  of 
3-t  feet.  Tlie 
thorns,  with 
w  li  i  c  h  its 
branches  are 
armed  in  a 
most  formid¬ 
able  manner, 
are  2-3'  long, 
ligneous,  of¬ 
ten  liaving  2 
secondary 
ones  branch¬ 
ing  from  the 
sides.  Foliage 
light  and  ele¬ 
gant.  Flowers 
small,  white, 
succeeded  by 
flat,  crooked, 

hanging  pods  12-18'  long,  of  a  dull  red.  Seeds  flat,  hard, 
brown,  imbedded  in  a  fleshy  substance,  at  first  sweet,  but 
becomes  sour. 

Glee,  n.  [A.S.  glie,  glio,  glh\  glig,  music,  joke,  sport; 
gliivian,  gUmvian,  to  jest,  to  sing.]  Joy;  merriment; 
mirth ;  gayety ;  particularly  the  mirth  enjoyed  ata  feast. 

“  Farewell,  my  glee  / 

No  bappinesi  is  now  reserved  for  me." — Gay. 

(Mus.)  A  vocal  composition  in  three  or  four  parts, 
generally  consisting  of  more  than  one  movement,  the 
subject  of  which,  notwithstanding  tlie  received  sense 
of  the  word  glee,  may  be  either  gay,  tender,  or  grave. 
The  term  was  not  applied  to  vocal  concerted  music  until 
long  after  the  madrigal.  The  early  glees  were  nothing 
but  vocal  music  in  parts,  in  which  the  singers  began  and 
ended  together,  singing  the  same  words.  Gradually, 
however,  they  became  improved,  ami  the  play  of  words 
and  phrases  introduced.  Certain  words  were  cdongated 
ill  musical  expression,  and  points  were  taken  up  after 
the  manner  of  the  catch.  The  style  of  music  of  the  glee 
is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  different  from  the  part- 
songs  of  Germany. 

Glee'iiinii^  n.  Itinerant  minstrels  were  so  called  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  they  are  termed  joculatores.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  Norman  minstrels,  shortly 
after  tlie  Conquest. 

Gleo'fiil.  a.  Merry;  gay;  joyful. 

Gloet^  n.  [  .A  .S.  <//iVan.  to  glide  ]  (Med.)  SeeGoNORRHffiA. 

— V.  n.  To  flow  thinly;  to  ooze,  as  the  mucous  discharge 
from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

— To  flow  slowly,  as  water. 

Vapors  are  condensed,  aud  so  gleet  down  the  caverns.’*— CAcywa. 

Gleet'y,  «.  Ichorous:  thinly  saiiious. 

If  tbe  matter  change  to  be  gleety." ^Wiseman. 

Gleg*,  or  C'leg',  n.  [Perhaps  from  Gael,  cleithleag,  the 
gad-rty.]  (Zobl.)  The  horse-fly.  See  Gad-fly. 

Gleiiii.  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  a  poet,  sometimes  called  the 
German  Anacreon,  b.  1719,  at  Ermslebeii ;  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  of  secretary  to  the  chapter  of  Halberstudt ;  and  D. 
1803.  He  owes  his  chief  fame  to  his  war-songs,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Prussian  army. 

Glei%vitz,  (glVvits,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Silesia,  on  the  Klodnitz,  43  m.S.E.  from  Oppeln. 
Manuf.  Yarn,  linen,  glue,  and  leather.  There  is  an 
important  royal  iron-foundry  here.  Pop.  12.000. 

Gleit,  n.  [Erse,  glean  :  Gael,  glean  ;  W.  glyn,  a  valley.] 
A  deep  vale,  through  which  a  river  or  stream  flows. —  A 
narrow  valley :  a  dale;  a  ilepressiou  between  two  hills. 

Gleil,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  England;  the  first  in 
Northumberland,  rising  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  Till  at  Fenton.  —  The  secoml  G.  rises  among  the 
feus  of  Lincolnshire,  and  flows  into  Fi)s«)yke  wash. 

Glen,  in  AVid  Vork,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,784. 

Glciiartn*  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,abt. 
23  m.  S.E.  of  Ci»lunihn8. 

Glen  Arbor,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Leelenaw  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  150  m.  N.  of 
Grand  Kapi«ls;  pop.  of  township  aht.  253. 

Glen  Aii'brey,  in  yew  Vork.  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

Glenben'lali,  in  iriscon.<fj/i,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  co.,  aht.  20  in.  E.  of  Fon  dii  Lac;  pop.  aht.  275. 

Glen'biirn,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  741. 

Glen  Car  rie,  in  Minne.^ota,  a  village  of  Anoka  co., 
aht.  18  m.  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 

Glen  <'a«lle,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Broome  co. 

Glen'eo,  in  Kentucky,  a  post  office  of  Gallatin  co. 

Glene4»e,  (glen'ko,)  a  valley  in  Scotland, 

noted  tor  the  military  execution  of  its  unsuspecting  in¬ 
habitants,  the  Macdonalds,  hy  a  party  of  English  sol¬ 
diers,  in  1H92,  in  conseqnerice  of  an  order,  signed  by 
William  HI-  in  council,  for  that  purpose,  and  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  a  royal  proclamation.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  been  in  arms  for  the  abdicated  James  II. 
Its  bed  is  swept  by  Ossiaii's  “  Dark  torrent  of  Cona.” 
Tliere  is  but  one  solitary  farmhouse  within  a  distance 
of  10  miles;  and  no  portion  of  the  Highlands  presents  a 
scene  of  such  gloomy,  silent  grandeur. 

Gloii'coo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  on 
Lake  Micliigan,  abt.  19  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 
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GlenVoo,  in  a  post-village  and  township 

cap.  of  McLeod  co.,  abt.  60  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul ;  poo 
of  township,  abt.  4U0. 

Glencoe^  in  Mississippi^  a  post-office  of  Bolivar  co. 
Gleiieoe,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  I^iiU  co 
abt.  27  m.  W'.S.VV.  of  St.  Louis.  *’ 

Glencoe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co..  about 
10  m.  W.  of  Belliiir.  ' 

Glencoe,  in  iKwco/isin,  a  P^^st-towuship  of  Buffalo  co  • 
p  tp.  abt.  400.  ’ 

Glen'co  MUIh,  in  N^w  TorA-,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 
Glen  Cove,  in  N^.w  York,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co., 
on  Hempstead  Harbor,  about  176  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 
Gleii(lala;;:h,  a  beauiBul  valley  of  Ireland,  in  Wick¬ 
low,  Leinster,  6  m  from  Hatlidrum.  It  is  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  inaccessible  mountains,  and  contains  two 
lakes,  and  extensive  ruins  of  the  city  of  GleiKlalagh, 
which  was  fiirmerlya  bishopric,  with  an  episcoiml  juris¬ 
diction,  extending  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  —  Tliere  are 
several  other  places  in  Ireland  prefixed  with  tlio  won! 
Glen,  but  of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  record. 
Glcii'flale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Pope  co. 
Gloiidalc,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Daviess  co. 
Glendale,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
Gleii<lale,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 
Glendale,  in  Kentucky/,  a  post-village  of  Uardiu  co., 
abt.  50  III.  S.  of  Louisville. 

Glendale,  in  Massachusetls,  h  pf>8t-village  of  Berkshire 
c»>..  aht.  no  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Glendale,  in  Minmisnta,  a  village  of  McLeod  co.,  about 
4o  m.  W.  of  Shakopee. 

— .A  township  of  Scott  co. ;  pop,  abt.  300. 

Glendale,  in  Nthraska,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 
Glen<lale,  in  Nevada,  a  post-office  of  Waslioo  co. 
Glendale,  i  i  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  JIamilton  co.,  abt. 
15  in.  of  Citndnnatl. 

Glendale,  in  Tmnfssee,  a  post-office  of  Dickson  co. 
Gleii<lale,  in  Wisconsin,  a  pust-township  of  Monroe 
CO.,  abt.  42  in.  K.  of  La  Crosse  ;  pop.  abt.  327. 
Glendale,  or  Frazier's  Farm,  in  Virginia,  a  locality 
near  Malvern  Hills,  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  sharp 
action  fought  .June  30,  1862,  between  a  National  force 
uinler  Gens.  McCall.  Meade,  and  Sej'inour,  ami  one  of 
Confederates  commanded  by  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
in  which  the  result  was  dtH^Uivo  to  neither  side.  The 
Nationals  lost  lieavily  in  officers.  Gen.  Meade  being  se¬ 
verely  wuuinled,  McCall  captured,  aud  several  brigadiers 
placed  hors  comhat. 

Glendalon;;’li,  {gle.n-daVuh,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow,  abt.  24  m.  S.  of  Dublin.  The 
vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  scenery  and  ruins. 
Gleii'doii,  in  P  nnsglvania,  a  village  of  Northampton 
CO.,  abt.  2  111.  above  E.iston. 

Gleiidowoi*,  or  Glendwr,  OwEX,  (^7/rn'(7oor',)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Welsh  chieftain,  b.  1;>50,  lineally  descended  from 
Llewellyn,  last  prince  of  Wales.  During  14  years,  he 
fought  against  Henry  IV.,  declaring  him  usurper  of  the 
English  throne.  D.  1415. 

Glciie,  n.  [Fr.  glene  ;  Or.  glint,  a  depression.]  {Anat.) 
The  pupil.  The  anterior  part  of  the  eye.  The  eyeball. 
Tlie  eye.  According  to  some,  llie  crystalline  lens.  Also, 
a  glenoid  cavity.  —  Danglison. 

Gleiicl;;;^  a  considerable  river  rising  in  the  S.W.  of 
Victoria,  and  flowing  through  S.  Australia.  It  enters 
the  Southern  Ocean  near  Lat.  30®  S.,  Lon.  141®  E.,  be¬ 
tween  Capes  Nortlmmberland  and  Bridgewater. 
Gleiiel^f,  in  Marglanil,  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 
Gleiiiiii  Ifts.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  45  in.  S.W’.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Gleiiliiiiiaii,  a  valley  of  Scotland,  in  the  S.W’.  portion 
of  Invernesshire,  called  so  from  the  River  Finnan, 
wliich  flows  through  it  into  Lough  Shiel,  and  only  re¬ 
markable  as  being  the  place  where  the  Prince  Charles 
Edward  first  unfurled  liis  banner  in  1745. 

Gleii'^jratl,  a  headland  of  Ireland,  on  the  the  coast  of 
Ulster,  aht.  8  in.  E  S.E.  of  Malin  Head. 

Gleiis:ar’iir  Harbor,  an  arm  of  Bantry  Bay,  in 
Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt.  5  m.  N.W.  of  Bantry. 
Glen^'arry,  See  IIiomlander. 

Glen  ham,  in  N^w  IorA.%  a  post-village  of  JJutchess 
CO.,  abt.  88  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Glen  lla'ven,  in  Nenu  York,  a  P,  0.  of  Cortland  co. 
Glen'haven,  in  Jriscon.<m,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  iirant  co. ;  pop.  of  townsliip,  about  1,50U. 
Glen'hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  ab<7ut  120  m.  SV’.N.W.  of  llarrisburg, 
Glenliv'et,  a  valley  of  Scotland,  In  Banffshire,  20  m. 

from  lluntle}'.  It  is  noted  forits  finely  flavored  whisky. 
GleiiinaltireL  a  mountainous  region  in  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co. of  Wicklow, on  the  Avonbeg  River.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  outrages  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
Glen  Hills.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Delaware  co. 
Cjrlen'more,  in  York,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co. 
Gleninore,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Buckingham  co. 
Gleiiniore,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co., 
abt.  8  m.  S.  of  Green  Bay ;  pop.  abt.  500. 
Glennior'ris  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of  Ilal- 
ton,  about  6  m.  N.W’,  of  Galt ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Glenn,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co., 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  about  43  m.  W’.N.W.  of  Albany  ; 
pop.  about  5,000. 

Glenn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  McKean  co. 
Glenn'^  FaIIm,  in  AVw  io7*k,  apoat-vjllage  of  W'arren 
co.,  on  the  Hudsun  River,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Albany; 
pop.  4,6(K). 

Glenn^H  ^pi'lng'S,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Spartansburg  dist.,  about  85  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 
Gleiin'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Barbour 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.  of  Eufniila ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Glen'oifI,  71.  [Vv.  glenUide ;  Or.  gUnotides,  fmm  glene, 
a  cavity  or  depression,  and  efdoj,  a  shape.]  (Anat.)  A 
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term  applie<l  in  anatomy  to  certain  articular  surfaces 
of  bones;  thus  tlie  surface  of  the  scapula  whicli  articu¬ 
lates  with  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  called  tlie  gltuoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula  or  blade-bone.  The  same  term  is 
also  applied  to  tlie  surface  which  receives  the  articular 
head  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Glen  Kid  dle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Delaware  co. 

Glen  Kook,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Nemaha  co. 

Glen  Koek,  in  Penn.sylvania,  a  post-village  of  York 
cu.,  about  15  in.  S.  of  York ;  pop.  about  400. 

Glen  Kny,  in  Iowa,  a  i)o8t-olHco  of  Howard  co. 

Glen  K4»y,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Gleii»idale,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Lewis  co. 

Fork,  in  Ke.utucky,  a  post-uflice  of  Adair  co. 

Glen  sliee,  (>Spil  f  ul  of’,)  a  noted  jiass  into  tlie  Gram¬ 
pian  mountains  in  Scotland,  20  m.  N..\.W.  of  Cupar-Aii- 
gus,  and  S.  of  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Forfai\  and  Aberdeen  meet. 

Glen  IJnion,  in  I'ennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Glen'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  p«)8t-village  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  about  00  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Glenville,  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  CO.,  on  tlie  Mohawk  River,  about  20  in.  N.W'.  of 
Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  2,973. 

Glenville,  in  W.  T’ir//i7iia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gil¬ 
mer  CO.,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  River, about  82  m.  S.  of 
W  heeling;  j}oj),  aht.  560. 

Glen  Wild,  in  AVie  York,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Glen'%vood,  in  /owa,  a  post-town  and  township, cap. 
of  Mills  CO.,  about  2U  m.  S.S.E.  of  Omaha  City,  in  Ne¬ 
braska;  pop.  of  townsliip  1,659. 

—A  township  of  W  inneshiek  co.;  pop.  1,199. 

Glonu'»<Ml,  in  Maine,  a  post-cffiice  of  Aroostook  co. 

Glen\vo<Kl,  in  Mhinesotu,  a  post-village  of  Wright  co., 
about  28  m.  S.W.  of  Monticello. 

Glenwood.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
about  22  Ill  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Glenwootl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  po.st-village  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  CO.,  about  25  in.  N.  of  Scranton. 

Glenwood,  in  Virginia,  a  po.st-oflico  of  Rockbridge  co. 

Glenwood  Mlll»,  in  Illinois,  a  P.O.  of  Livingston  co. 

Cili'adin,  71.  [Gr.  glne.J  (Chem.)  A  gluev  sub¬ 
stance  extracte<l  from  gluten  by  boiling  alcohol.  * 

Glib,  a.  [Du.  glibbe.rig,  slippery,  from  glibbertn,  to  slide; 
Lat.  glaher,  smooth,  allied  to  Gr.glube.in,  to  bark  or  peel.] 
Smooth;  slippery;  admitting  a  body  to  slide  easily  on 
the  surface. 

**  The  parts  beiog  glib,  and  continually  in  motion."  —Dumtt. 

—Easily  moving;  voluble;  flipjiant,  as  a  tongue. 

—71.  [Erse,  a  lock  of  liair.J  A  thick,  curled  bush  of 
hair,  hanging  down  over  the  eyes  so  far  as  nearly  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  countenance.  —  Spenser. 

— i’.  a.  To  render  smooth.  —  To  castrate;  to  emasculate. 

Glib'ly,  Smoothly;  volubly;  as,  io  a\U\ii  glibly,  Xo 
speak  glibly. 

Glib'ncH$»,  77.  Smoothness;  slipperinoss ;  volubility  of 
tongue. 


G1id''don,  George  Robbins,  an  eminent  Egyptologist 
and  archaeologist,  B.  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  *1809.  In 
early  youth  ho  was  sent  out  to  Egypt,  where  his  lather 
was  established  as  a  merchant,  and  also  U.  States  Con¬ 
sul  at  Alexandria.  G.  ultimately  succeeded  his  father 
as  Ainericaii  Consul, and  resided  for  many  years  in  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  actively  prosecuting  researches  in  the 
antiquities  and  ethnology  of  those  countries.  Ab«mt 
1840,  lie  returned  to  Europe,  w'hence  he  came  to  the  U. 
States,  in  which  country  he  lectured  in  all  the  i>rincipal 
cities  on  Oriental  archfcology.  G  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  for  the  llondunis  Inter-oceanic  Railroad 
Company,  ami  n.  at  Panama  in  1857.  His  principal 
works  arc:  Appeal  to  the.  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on  the 
Destructioif  of  the  Monunients  of  Egypt  (1841);  Dis- 
courses  on  Egyptian  Architology  (8vo.,  London,  1841); 
Olia  jEgyptica  (1849);  Ancient  Egypt  {\  vol.  4to.,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Philadelphia,  1850;  new  ed.,  8vo.,  London, 
1853);  Types  of  Mankind,  or  Ethnological  Researches 
based  upon  the.  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings,  Sculp- 
tureSyiind  Crania  of  Races,  dx.,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Nolt,  of  Mobile,  Dr.  Morton,  Prof.  Agassiz,  ami 
others  (Philmlelphia,  1854^;  and  Indigenou.i  Races  of' 
the  PJarth,  or  7iew  Chaqders  of  Ethnological  Intndry 
(Philadelphia,  1867).  D.  1857. 

Glkle,  r.  71.  [A.S.  glidan ;  Ger.  gleiten,  allied  to  glait, 
smooth.]  To  move  without  noise  or  vi(»lence,  ns  a  river 
or  stream.  —  To  move  silently  and  smoothly;  to  pass 
along  without  apiiarent  effort;  ns,  “  gliding  ghosts.*’ 
[Dryden.)  —  To  move  or  pass  rapidly  and  with  apparent 
ease. 

"  Sboala  of  fish  glide  under  the  green  wave."  Milton. 

— To  move,  or  slip  along,  with  ea-sc,  as  on  ice  or  otlier 
sinouth  surface. 

— n.  Art  or  nianner  of  moving  smootlily,  swiftly,  and  with¬ 
out  labor  or  ol>struction. 

“  And  with  indented  glides,  did  aiip  away."  —  Sftaks. 

(Pi'onunc.)  Tile  serii'S  of  sounds  produced  by  the  or¬ 
gans  of  enunciation  in  passing  from  the  sound  of  one 
vowel  or  consonant  to  tliat  of  anotlier.  TIicso  sounds 
necessarily  occur  in  tlie  utterance  of  articulate  lan¬ 
guage,  Imt  eacli  one  consists  of  a  numlier  of  clianges  of 
intonation,  a  single  one  of  wliicli  is  separately  indis- 
tingiiislialde  from  the  preceding  or  suljseqnetit  one ;  and 
WB  only  prove  tlieir  sei)arate  distinctness  by  tlie  entire 
difference  whicli  tlicir  aggregation  iirodnces.  It  may  lie 
exemplified  practically  Ity  tlie  pronunciation  of  tliecom- 
pomai  nonn  ffoM-watch,  in  tluMlistinction  of  sounds  pro¬ 
duced,  and  of  position  of  organs  at  tlie  clo.seof  tlie  jirior 
[lart  ami  the  lieginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  word. 

71.  Ouo  who,  or  that  whicli  glides. 
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Glid  adv.  In  a  smooth  or  gliding  manner. 

Glim.  77.  [Bn.  glim,  a  gleam,  frmn  glimmen,  ylimpen,  to 
shine.]  A  candle;  a  lamp;  alight. 

To  douse  a  glim.  To  put  out  a  light ;  — a  phrase  used 
only  among  scafarir.g  men. 

Gltlll'iuer,  r.  71.  [Ger.  glunmei'n,  freq.  of  glimmen,  to 
gleam. J  To  shine  wiih  frequent  intermissiun.s  ;  to  give 
a  teeblo  light;  to  shoot  or  emit  feeble  and  scattered  ravs 
of  light. 

—77.  A  faint  light;  feeble,  scattered  rays  of  light. 

(Min.)  Mii.scovy  glass  ;  Mica.  7.7’. 

GliBii^iiieriiig',  77.  A  faint  beuining  of  light ;  a  faint 
view. 

GliilipNO,  77.  [Dan.  allied  to  (7h'm77ier  and  gleam.] 

A  transient  glance;  a  shnrt,  transitory  view;  as,  a 
glimpse  of  gl«uy.  — A  weak,  faint  ligli’t ;  a  transient 
lustre. —Short,  fleeting  enjoyment:  us,  “a  glimpse  of 
delight.’* — Prior. 

— V.  77.  To  appear  by  short,  hurried  views. 

— r.  a.  To  have  a  short,  hurried  view  ot ;  to  see  by  glimpses. 
<4llii'kito,  77.  (J/i>7)  A  pab-green  chrysolite  from 
talcose  fcchist.  Occurs  near  Media,  Pa,,  and  at  Wod's 
mine,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  —  See  Chrysomte. 

Glint,  77.  [Scottish.]  A  glimpse;  peep;  hurried  view; 

glance.  —  Emms. 

— r.  77.  T<»  glance;  to  peep  forth. 

GliroH,  77.jJ.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  a  dormouse.]  (Zool.)  The 
Linun^aii  name  of  tlie  order  of  Manitnalia,  almost  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  R»>dentiaof  Cuvier.  —  See  Rodentia. 
Glasf,  77.  [From  Eng,  Same  as  Mica,  7.  v. 

Glisten,  (glis'sen,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  glisnian;  Gin’,  glei.ssen, 
tosliinc;  radically’ the  same  us  glitter  nud  glister.]  To 
shine;  to  glitter;  to  sparkle  with  light. 

“  The  ladies’  eyes  gtUtened  with  pIea8ure."—.Rtcfcar(£so7i. 
Glis'toiiliig;,  a.  Sparkling;  emitting  rays  of  light ; 

as,  the  glistening  stars,  a  glistening  diamond. 

Glis'tor,  V.  77.  [A.  S.  glisnian;  Dut.  ylinsteren.]  To 
sliine;  to  be  bright;  to  sparkle;  to  be  brilliant. 

“All  that  glistenH  is  not  gold  "•^Shaks. 

— rt.  Lustre;  glitter. 

Glis^ti^rin;*^  p.  a.  Sparkling  with  light. 

Glit'tor,  r.  71.  [A.  S.  i//i>7ia77;  Sw.g7/i77-(/,  to  shine.]  To 
gleam;  tosliine;  to  sparkle  with  light.  — To  be  splendid, 
showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  al tractive. 

—77^  Brightness;  brilliancy;  splendor;  lustre,  as  of  arms. 
Glit'toring’,  j).  a.  Splendid;  brilliant;  ns,  tha  ylitta'^ 
ing  scenes  of  court. 

Glirtoring^ly,  adv.  With  sparkling  lu.stre. 

GloaiBi,  V.  77.  Same  as  Gloom,  7.  v. 

Glo«iin'i ng*,  77.  [Scottish;  A.  S.  ghmntng,  glonnnung, 
from  the  mot  of  Gi.ooM,  7.  v.]  The  fall  of  the  eveniutt; 
twilight;  du.'^k. 

Gloat,  r.  77.  [Ger.  glotzf.n ;  Sw.,  Goth.  to  pry,  to 

peer,  to  peep,  from  root  ylo,  to  look  intently.]  To  gaze 
earnestly,  or  with  eagerness;  to  stare  with  admiration, 
eagerness,  or  desire;  to  gaze  with  any  warm  or  burning 
p;ission  or  sensation ;  as,  to  gloat  iijion  misery,  to  gloat 
with  desire,  as  a  libertine. 

Gloat^ing^,  p.  a.  Gazing  with  earnestness;  looking 
steadfastly. 

Glo'bnrd,  n.  [Eng.  and  Fr.  ivr,  a  worm.]  Same 
as  Glow-worm,  v. 

Glo'bate,  Globa^te<l,  a.  [ha.X.ghtbatus.  pp.  of glohare, 
to  form  into  a  ball,  from  ylttbus,  a  ball.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  ball  or  globe;  spherical;  spheroidal. 

Globe,  77.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  globus,  akin  to  gJonuis,  a  ball 
of  yarn;  Ileb.  gholmi,  anything  rolled  together.]  A 
sphere;  a  ball ;  a  round  body;  a  body,  every  j><»rtion  of 
the  surface  of  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  its 
centre.  Such  body  may  be  either  solid  or  hollow. 

—  Iho  earth;  tlie  planet  tliut  we  inhabit.  In  this  sense 
it  has  the  definite  article. 

“  Tbe  youth  whose  fortune  the  vast  globe  oheyeA.”— Stepney. 

— Anything,or  collection  of  persons  or  things,  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  or  circle. 

“  Him  round 

A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclosed. ’’~.Vi/7ort. 
-Anytliing  nearly  siihericul  in  shape;  us,  the pinic  of  A 
lamp,  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

{(Jeog.  aud  Astroii.)  A  movable  artificial  ball,  used  in 
geograpliy  and  astronomy,  on  which  the  most  important 
countries,  mountains,  towns,  rivers,  Ac.,  are  represented, 
then  called  a  Urrestrial  globe,  —  or  the  most  important 
stars  and  constellations,  ns  well  as  the  imaginary  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  heavens,  then  called  a  celestial  globe.  In 
either  case  it  is  used  for  the  purjiose  of  presenting  more 
vividly  to  the  mind  the  various  actual  or  apparent 
movements  of  the  earth  and  of  tlie  lieavenly  bodies, 
and  assists  materially  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars.  Ptolemy  had  a  terrestrial  globe,  as  appears  from 
the  Almagest  us.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  celestial  glohe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Archimedes  possessed  a  planeturium.  The  two  oldest 
globes  that  liave  come  down  to  us  are  of  Arabic  origin. 
One  of  1225  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  at  Velletri,  and  the  otlier  in  the  mathematical 
saloon  at  Dresden.  In  the  ICtli  century,  Regiomontanus, 
Apiaiius,  Mercator,  ami  others  paid  great  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  such  instruments.  The  most  valued 
of  the  ancient  globes  are  those  made  by  Blaew  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  ami  by  Coronelli,  a  Franciscan  monk,  atS'enice. 
The  latter  prepared,  in  1683,  for  Louis  MV.,  a  pair  of 
globes,  celestial  and  terrestriul,  of  12  feet  in  diameter. 
The  most  famous  article  of  the  kind  is  the  Gottorp 
glohe.  which  Duke  Frederick  of  Holstein  had  made  and 
set  up  at  Oottorp.  1656-64,  by  Oleariiis  and  Busch,  of 
Limburg.  It  has  been  at  St.  Petersburg  since  1713.  It 
is  of  sheet-copper,  and  the  8tar.*<  are  representeil  by  little 
perforations.  Now-a-days  these  large  and  costly  globes 
are  le.ss  esteemed  tlinn  the  smaller  and  more  con  venient 
ones,  by  means  of  which  the  same  end  may  be  attained. 
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About  1725,  Andrea  and  Homan  commenced  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  the  nmiiiifacture  of  binall  celestial  and  terrestrial 
globes,  the  use  of  which  soon  became  extensive  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  must  celebrated  globes  of  later  days  are 
those  of  Lalande  and  Messier,  17T5-SO,  manufactured 
at  Paris,  and  the  celestial  globes  of  Uliode,  of  Berlin, 
the  latter  being  especially  coininendable  for  their  ac¬ 
curacy  and  tiuish.  Very  useful  globes  of  ditfereiit  sizes, 
also  relief-globes,  are  made  at  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna.  A  peculiar  ami  colossal  sort  of  terrestrial 
globe  is  the  georama,  a  hollow  globe,  furnished  with 
galleries,  whence  one  sees  tlie  various  countries,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers.  &c.,  reversed,  as  it  were.  Wyldo  luis  manu¬ 
factured  such  a  globe  on  tlie  scale  of  1  in.  to  10  Eng.  m. 

6Vor/.,  Pop.  —  According  to  Peterman's  Geographische 
MiUfieilutigen.  the  population  (*f  the  glol‘0,  in  ISt'O,  was 
estimated  at  1,439, 145,o00,  of  which  312,3‘J8,4>'0  are  set 
down  to  Europe,  831,000,000  to  Asia, 205,219, 500  to  Africa, 
4,4ll,3o0  to  Australia,  and  80,ll0,uoo  to  America. 

Cillobc,  V,  a.  To  form  or  gather  into  a  globe  or  ball. 

CilolK^'-aiii'araiitli,  n,  {Pot.)  fc^ee  GoMPHutNA. 

Ololio'-aiiiinaU  n.  (Hot.)  See  Volvox. 

Ol4»l>o'-fiKli,  n.  Same  as  bailoon-fisb. —  See  Diodon. 

ijilobe'-fl4»u'or,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Frollius. 

Oloboso\  a.  [Fr.  gJoheux;  Ldt.  globosuSt  (rom  globus.] 
Hound;  spherical;  globular. 

Spherical,  or  nearly  so  ;  ns,  globose  capsules. 

Olob'osito,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  UulVeiiite,  g.  v. 

<41oUo!>4'Hy,  n.  [Fr.  glohnsUc;  Lat.  ghbositas.  See 
Supra.]  Spliericity;  the  <iuallty  of  being  spherical. 
a.  Same  as  Gloiiose,  g.  r. 

01ob'iilar«  a.  j  Fr.  r7/-o6«/<u'r«  ;  L.  Lat. ^/o5w/ari5.  See 
Supra.]  Spherical;  round. 

Olobiila'ria,  A  gen.  of  European  shrubs  and 

lierbs,  order  ii’laginacfa.  Tlie  braves  of  G,  Alypuni  form 
thewiW  senna  of  Germany,  which  have  been  sometimes 
employe<l  to  adulterate  senna-leaves.  In  small  do.ses  tliey 
act  as  a  tonic,  and  in  full  doses  as  a  safe,  mild,  and 
elhcient  purgative. 

Globiilar'ity,  u.  \FY.globulariU.  See  above.]  Sphe¬ 
ricity. 

Cilob'iilarly.  acfr.  In  a  globular  manner;  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  tigure  of  the  globe;  splierically. 

01ob'iilurnc»s^«  n.  Sphericity;  globo-nity. 

<ali>b'ule,  «.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  globulus,  dim.  of  globus.] 
A  small  particle  of  matter  of  a  spherical  form.  The 
term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  microscopic 
particles  which  Hoat  about  iu  the  transpareut  serum  of 
l»loo<l. 

Olob'iilet,  n.  A  small  globular  p.article. 

Olt>b  iiliiio,  71.  [b'r.,  from  Lat.  See  above.] 

(Ohe.in.)  A  Muhstauce  resembling  albumen,  associated 
with  hainiatiue  iu  the  blood-globules,  and  w'ith  albumen 
in  the  crystalline  b-ns  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  called  by 
some  crystalline.  1,000  parts  of  blood-globules  contain 
2S2-22  parts  of  fr.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  neutralized  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 
Carlamic  acid  also  precipitates  it. 

(Bot.)  By  some  tiiis  term  is  applied  to  the  green 
globules  in  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  and  by  otliers  to 
all  minute  vesicular  granules  of  a  vegetaiilo  nature. 

Ciilob'iiloilH«77.  Orbicular:  spherical ;  round  :  globular. 

ivlob'llloilHiiOMM,  n.  Same  as  Globulatiity.  g.  v. 

Gloell'idatP,  Glocliid'oroiis,  Glocliicriato, 
a.  [dr.  glochis,gloc/nn,n  point.]  (Bot.)  Barbed;  hooked 
back  at  the  point,  like  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook,  or  with 
two  or  more  such  barbs  at  the  point.  —  Gray. 

Glt>'clliH«  71.  [Gr.,  a  projecting  iioint.]  (Bot.)  A  form 

of  hair  occurring  in  plants,  forked  at  the  apex;  a  barb. 

Brande. 

GlocU'erite*  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphate  of  iron. 
Msvssive,  sparry,  or  earthy,  and  iilso  stalactitic.  Lustre 
resinous  or  earthy.  Color  brown  to  dull  green  and  black. 
Comp.  Sulph.  aciii  15'9,Kesquioxideofinui r)2’4, water 21-7. 

Gli»ok'iier,  (iiiros*^,)  a  mount:iin  of  Austria,  on  the 
boundary  between  the  Tynd,  Salzburg,  and  Carinthia, 
12,431  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Glo;::aii,  (GruHH,)  thechief  city  of  acircle  of  the  same 
name  in  Brnssian  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Oder,' 
35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Maniif.  Woollens,  printed 
calicoes,  liosiery,  tobacco,  paper,  sugar;  and  some  trade 
anti  commerce  is  also  carried  on.  It  is  surrounded  by 
\valls,  and  otherwise  fortiHed,anil  connected  by  a  wooden 
britlge  with  a  8tn)ngly  fortified  island  iu  tlie  Oder.  Pop. 
2l,0i)0,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 

Glome,  72.  [Lat.  ^?o77iU5,  a  ball  of  yarn,  allied  to 
a  ball.]  (Bot.)  A  capitate  cyme;  a  cyme  condensed  into 
a  heatl;  a  rtuindish  head  of  fiow’ors. 

Glom'erate,  v.  a.  [Unt.  gfomeratus.  pp  of  glomerate, 
to  gatlier  into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn.]  To 
collect  into  a  spherical  ball  or  mass. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  cymes,  eondensed  into  a  head; 
growing  in  dense  clusters.  —  Gray. 

Glomcra'iioii^n.  [liut.  glomeratin.  See  above.]  The 
act  of  forming  into  a  ball  or  splierical  body. 

— A.  body  formed  into  a  ball;  a  conglomeration. 

*'  The  raiabow  consistetb  of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops.**  Bacon. 

Gloin'eriilo,  n.  [Lat.  glnmeruhim,  dim.  of  glomus. 
See  Supra.]  (Bot.)  A  capitate  cyme ;  i.  <».,  a  cyme  con¬ 
densed  int«)  a  head. 

Gloiil'mcii,  the  principal  river  of  Norway,  rising  in 
the  I)»)orefieM  table-land,  and  after  a  wiinling  but  gen- 
erally  S.  course  of  400  m.,  falling  into  the  Skager-rack 
at  Friedrichsstailt. 

Gloom,  n.  [A.  S.  glomung,  for  aefon-glomung.  the  light 
of  evening,  and  hence,  waning  light;  Lat.  ^wmea,  from 
r(K)t /mc,  found  in  lucere.]  Obscurity;  partial  or  total 
darkness:  thick  shade.  —  Cloudiness,  or  heaviness  of 
luiud;  bullenness;  moroseness;  melancholy;  saduess. 

"  Hi*  aloom  grew  upoa  him.'*  —  Swift. 


—Aspect  of  sorrow;  darkness  of  prospect,  or  aspect;  as, 
a  gloom  overcasts  his  brow. 

-r.  n.  To  l)ecloiiiiy,dai  k,oi-  obscure.  — To  be  sullen,  sad, 
or  melancholy. 

—v.a.  To  obscure;  to  darken.  — To  render  aad,  melaii- 
clndy,  or  ilisnial. 

Gloom’ily.  Obscurely;  dimly;  darkly;  chsmally; 
as,  the  day  broke  gloomily.  —  Mitli  melancholy  aspect; 
sulleuly. 

“  Gloomily  retired  the  >pider  live*."  —  Thomson. 

Glooin'iiioss,  72.  State  or  (jualityof  being  gloomy; 
want  of  light;  obscurity;  darkne.-'S;  dismaluess. — Cl<uid- 
iness  of  look;  sulleniiess;  mental  dciiressiuu ;  melan¬ 
choly;  sadness;  licaviness;  inoroseness. 

Glooiu'iil^',  72.  The  gloaming;  tvviliglit ;  dusk. 

“The  balmy  glooming,  cresceDt-iit.” —  Ttnnyson. 
Gloom  y,  a.  Obscure  ;  dark  ;  dim  ;  dusky ;  imperfectly 
illuminated,  or  destitute  of  light;  cloudy;  dismal;  as, 
a  gloomy  day.  a  gloomy  honsti.  —  Sullen  ;  morose ;  melan¬ 
choly:  downcast;  sad;  «leprc8sed;  heavy  of  heart;  wear¬ 
ing  the  aspect  of  sorrow  ;  us,  a  gloomy  disposition,  a 
gloomy  ccmiitenaiice. 

Glop  7*.  a.  [Icel.  to  stare.]  To  confound 

wjtli  surprise.  (Used  us  jirovincinl  Englisli.) 

Gloria  in  KxoelsiH,  (gh/re-ti  in  eks-sel'sis.)  [Lat., 
glory  to  God  in  llie  highc.st.]  (Beef.)  Tlie  name  of  a 
hymn  of  tlie  Homan  Catludic  Cluirch,  retained  in  tlie 
communion  service  of  Die  Presbyterian  Churcli,  and  so 
called  from  the  word.s  with  which  it  begins.  It  is 
founded  on  the  hymn  of  the  Angel.s,  given  in  Luke  ii.  14, 
and  is  very  ancient,  appearing  nearly  as  now  used  in 
the  Apostolic  C«m8iitutions.  In  the  Roman  missal  it 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  office  for  tliecommunion. 

Gloriiica'tiogi,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  glorijicatio.] 
Act  of  giving  glory,  or  of  ascribing  honors  to;  as,  the 
glorification  of  God. 

— Exait.ation  to  honor  and  dignity;  elevation  to  glory. 

Gl«>'rily,  c.  a.  [Fv.  g}orifi<ir ;  hwt.  gloria,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  make  glorious  ;  to  exult ;  to  glory  j  to  ascribe 
honor  or  glory  to. 

'•  Justice  .  .  .  that  glorifies  the  throne.”  —  S.  Daniel. 

-To  praise;  to  magnify  and  honor  in  worship;  to  laud; 
to  honor;  to  extol. 

“  No  cbymist  but  glorifies  bia  pregnant  pot.”  —  Donne. 

Glo'rious.  a.  [Fr.  glarieux  ;  Lat.  gloriosus,  fronif^/oTna.] 
Full  of  glory;  illustrious;  of  exalted  excellence  and 
splendor;  resplendent  in  nnijesty  and  glory ;  eminent; 
noble;  excellent;  renowned;  celebrate<l;  magnificent; 
graud  ;  brilliant;  splendid;  as,  a y/o7-toas  victory. 

“  I'll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen, 

And  fiiiuoua  by  my  sword.” — Marquis  of  Montrose. 

— Boastful ;  proud  ;  ostentatious;  vain-glorious. 

Glo'riouMly,  adv.  In  a  glorious  manner;  magnifi¬ 
cently  ;  splendidly;  with  great  renown  or  dignity. 

“  Great  wit*  sometimes  may  gloriotufy  offend.” — Pope. 

— Boastfully;  pretentiously;  in  a  vainglorious  manner. 

“  Sigoor,  I  speak  it  not  gloriously,  nor  out  of  affectation.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

Glo^rioiisiioss,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  glorious. 

Glo'ry,  V.  (  Fr.  glorie  ;  Sp.,  It ,  and  Lat.  gloria  ;  akin  to 
armor,  gloat ;  Ir.  gVnre,  gfoir  ;  Gael,  gloar.  Root  glu  or 
gli,  conveying  the  idea  of  brightness  and  of  joy.]  S)>len- 
dor;  magnificence;  as  of  a  king;  praise  ascribed  in 
adoration;  honor;  praise;  renown;  celebrity;  high 
repu  tation. 

“  On,  ye  brave,  who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave.”  — Campbell. 

— Bi.stingiiished  honor  or  ornament;  that  which  honors 
or  makes  renowned ;  that  which  confers  distinction. — 
Tlie  divine  pre.seiue ;  tlie  felicity  of  heaven;  celestial 
bliss;  tlie  divine  perfections  or  excellence.  —  Pride; 
boastfulness;  arrogance. 

“  On  deathbeds  some  in  conscious  glory  He.’  —  Young. 

(Painting.)  A  circle  of  rays  which  surroumls  the  pic¬ 
tured  head  of  saints,  &c.,  and  especially  of  the  Saviour; 
au  aureola:  a  nimbus;  a  halo;  tis,  a  ‘‘circle  of /y/ory.” 

i^uth. 

— v.n.  \\At.  glorior.]  To  exult ;  joyfully  to  rejoice. 

“  Glory  ye  in  hi*  holy  name.”  — Psalms  cv.  3. 

— To  be  jubilant  or  proud  with  regard  to  siunething. 

This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  most  glory  in.”  —  Addison. 

Glose.  V.  72.  Same  as  Olozb,  q.  c. 

Glo'ser,  n.  Same  as  Glosser,  q.  v. 

Gloss,  n.  [Fr.glnse;  L.  Lat.  glossa\  Gr.  glossa,fi  lan¬ 
guage;  allied  to  Icel.  glosa,  to  explain;  A.  H.  gli.'inian  ; 
Ger.  gleissni,  to  shine ;  from  tlie  rout  of  y?ass.]  Briglit- 
ness  or  lustre  of  a  body  proceeding  from  smoothness  of 
surface;  as,  the  gloss  of  cloth,  silk,  or  vtdvet.  —  A  spe¬ 
cious  apjiearance  or  representation  ;  external  show  that 
may  mislead  opinion. 

“  The  color  of  devotion  giving  a  gloss  to  humility.”  —  South. 

— An  interpretation  artfully  specious ;  a  specious  repre¬ 
sentation. 

The  common  gloss  of  theologians."  —  Milton. 

—Scholium;  comment;  interpretation;  explanation;  re¬ 
mark  intended  to  illustrate. 

(Lit.)  The  explanation  or  interpretation  of  uncom¬ 
mon  or  foreign  words  ;  hence  tlie  term  glossary,  q.  v. 

(Laiv.)  The  name  is  given  to  the  interpretations  or 
explanations  of  tlie  Justinian  code,  which  were  gener¬ 
ally  written  between  the  lines  of  the  text  and  on  the 
margin,  and  were  hence  called  glossse  inte.rb.uares  and 
glossse  marginales.  These  glosses  were  sometimes  held 
to  be  of  equal  authority  witli  the  text  itself.  Accursius, 
w'ho  died  about  1260,  collected  and  arranged  the  glosses 
of  his  predecessors.  Tlio  practice  of  intnaiucing  glosses 
was  also  adopted  with  the  books  of  the  canon  law. 

GlosJS*  7’.  a.  To  give  a  superficial  lustre  to;  to  make 
smooth  or  shining;  txA,  to  gloss  marble,  mahogany,  cloth. 
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Ac.  —  To  explain  ;  (o  render  clear  and  evident  by  com. 
ment ;  to  illustrate.  —  Tu  give  a  specious  appeaninco  to  ; 
to  render  specious  and  plausibh*;  to  vurnish  ;  to  cover; 
to  palliate  by  specious  rcpreHeiitation. 

“  You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.”— PAibp*. 

— V.  72.  To  comment;  to  make  explanatory  remarks;  to 
adil  scholia.  —  To  make  sly  remarks. 

Glossa'riiil,  a.  Containing  explanations. 

GlOH'sarist,  72.  [See  infra.]  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
comments. 

Gl4»!»'sary,  72.  [Fr.  glossaire,  fnun  Gr.  glossa,  a  tongua 
or  language.]  A  dictionary,  or  vocabulary,  explaining 
words  that  are  obscure,  antiquated,  local,  &c.  —  A  die- 
tiouary  of  difticult  words  or  plirases  iu  any  language  or 
writer. 

Glo»»KO'eolUle,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Ilalloysite,  (^.r.) 
It  occurs  in  a  scam  one  inch  thick  in  a  Silurian  rock  in 
Rising  Fawn,  Bade  co.,  Ga. 

Gloss'ei*,  72.  A  polisher;  one  who  gives  a  lustre,  — A 
sclioliirst ;  a  conimentator. 

Glofss'ily,  adv.  In  a  glo.ssy  manner. 

GloNs'iiicss,  72.  The  lustre  or  brightness  of  a  smooth 
surface. 

GIokkI 72.  [Gr.  y/owa.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
tongue.  It  inu}'  result  from  various  causes,  as  mechan¬ 
ical  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  the  use  of  mercury,  Ac. 
The  tongue  becomes  greatly  swollen,  and  is  gainful  to 
the  touch;  respiration  and  deglutition  are  much  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  oue  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  attack  is 
sulTocation.  In  mild  cases,  tlie  application  ot  leeches  to 
the  j)art,  with  the  use  of  pnrgalixes,  will  afford  relief; 
but  ill  the  more  severe  forms  the  knife  is  to  be  freely  used, 
and  pretty  deep  incision  to  be  made  into  the  inflamed 
))art,  whicli  will  uflord  almost  instantaneous  relief. 

G1o!>4So'o<»iiioii,  72.  (Mach.)  A  machine  composed  of 
several  dented  wheels  with  pinions,  and  used  for  rais* 
iiig  great  weights. 

GlosiM04;:'ra|>tier,  n.  [Gr.  glossa,  the  tongue,  and  gra^ 
phein,  to  write.]  One  who  w’rites  a  glossary;  a  commen¬ 
tator;  a  scholiast. 

GlOJ^^iO^srapli'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  glossogrnphy. 

Gl0M»og;''rai>liy,  n.  The  writing  of  cuinmentarieB, 
glossaries,  and  scholia. 

(Anat.)  A  description  of  the  tongue.  —  Bunglison. 

Glossoloj^r'ical,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  glossology. 

Gl0Kmol'o;;'ist,  77.  One  skilled  in  glossology ;  one  w  ho 
defines  and  explains  terms. 

GloiSMoro^y,  72.  [Fr.  glossologie  ;  hut.  glossologia,  from 
Gr.  glossa,  language,  and  logos,  a  lii.scourse.]  The  defi¬ 
nition  and  explanation  of  terms  used  in  a  science. — That 
doctrine  or  science,  which  investigates  the  agreement 
and  differences  of  the  various  languages  spoken  or  writ¬ 
ten  by  ditferent  nations;  comparative  philology;  lin¬ 
guistics. 

Glossot'oiny,  72.  [Fr.  glossntomie,  from  Gr.  glossa,  the 
tongue,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temnein,  to  cut.]  (ISurg.) 
Dissection  of  the  tongue. — Dunglisfm. 

Glos'sy,  a.  Smootli  and  shining;  reflecting  lustre  from 
a  smooth  surface;  highly  polished ;  as,  plumage. 

—  Speciou-s;  deceptive;  plausible,  but  imtrue. 

Glot'tal,  a.  [Gr.  glottis.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
glottis.  • 

Glot'talite*  72.  [Lat.  Glota.  the  river  Clyde,  and  Gr. 

a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Edingtonito  (27.  r.) 
from  Port  Gascon,  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime. 

Glot'tif<,  72.  [Fr.  gloife;  Gr.  glottis,  glbssis,  the  moiith 
of  the  windpipe,  —  akin  to  glossa,  glotta,  the  tongue.] 
(yOiaf.)  The  slit  or  aperture  at  the  entrance  of  the  or¬ 
gan  of  voice,  situated  between  the  curtilage  known  as 
tlie  arytenoid,  and  tlie  access  by  which  tiie  air  descends 
the  windjupe  and  reaches  the  lungs,  and  which  opening 
is  protecteii  by  the  small  cartilage  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  iu  ew'ullowing  falls  like  a  lid  or  valve  over  the 
opening. 

Glottolo;;;'ioal9  a.  Same  as  Glossological,  q.v. 

Glottol'*^;;*^',  72.  Same  as  GlossoL'  GY,  q.  v. 

Glonc€*stor,  (glosUrr,)  a  \V.  co.  of  England,  bounded 
N.W.  and  N.E.  by  the  ctuinties  of  Ilerefonl,  Worcester, 
and  Warwick;  E.  by  Oxfordshire ;  S.  by  Berks,  Somer¬ 
set,  and  Wilts,  and  W.  by  the  cestuary  of  the  Severn. 
Arra,  1,258  8«p  m.  There  are  three  distinct  districts  in 
G.,  the  natural  features  of  each  being  differenl  from 
either  of  the  others.  These  are  the  I/ill  district,  formed 
by  the  Cotswold  liills;  the  Vale,  comprising  the  vales  of 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley,  formed  by  the  rich  low  mead¬ 
ow-lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the  Forest, 
l>ing  W.  of  the  Severn,  consisting  cliiefly  of  the  forest 
of  Dean.  Fivers.  The  Severn,  Wye,  Ujiper  and  lA*wer 
Avon,  ami  the  Thames.  Prod.  The  vale  of  Berkeley  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  ilaii  y,  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  and  yields  all  the  very  superior  cheese 
known  by  the  name  of  Double  Gloucester,  or  Double 
Berkeley.  In  the  vale  of  Gloucester  is  produced  excel¬ 
lent  grain,  immense  quantities  of  butter,  and  all  that 
cheese  known  as  Single.  Gloucester,  Large  quantities  of 
cider  and  perry  are  made  in  both  vales,  — G.  being  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  cider-producing  counties  in  England. 
Tlie  sheep  of  the  Cotswohi  hills  are  large,  ami  yield  a 
fine,  longcoinbing-wool.  Mm.  Coal,  iron,  and  lime.  The 
coal  8n])p!ies  the  immense  consumption  of  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  Bristol,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  of  those 
of  Bath.  Blue  claystone  of  excellent  quality  is  found; 
also  freestone  in  abundance,  and  stone-tiles  in  the  Cots- 
wold  hills.  Manuf.  Tin-plates,  edge-tools,  and  hard¬ 
ware;  but  the  most  impoit<;nt  are  those  of  snperflne 
broad-clotlis,  Spanish  wool,  worsted  stuffs,  and  carpets 
at  Cirencester,  with  stockings,  rugs,  and  blankets  and 
cottons  at  other  places.  A  navigable  canal  coiuuKrts,  by 
means  of  a  tunnel,  at  Siipperton,  the  Severu  with  th« 
Thauiet.  Pop.  534,347. 
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Olouc^teu,  the  chief  city  of  the  preceding:  county,  on  the 
Severn,  m.  N.N.E.of  Bri^tohand  107 
in.  >\  .rsi.u  of  London.  It  liag  spacious  dot;ks,  and  a  fine 
old  cathedral.  Mamif.  Inm  ami  steel  goods,  soap,  malt 
pottery,  railroad  fittings,  agi  icultural  implements,  hells’ 
drugs,  &c.  G.  has  a  hirgo  foreign  trade,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  open  part  of  the  Severn  by  means  of  a 
8hip-c.inal,  17  in.  in  length.  18,4.S6. 

Gloi^ooster,  a  N.E.  co.of  New  Brunswick,  having  the 
Gull  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  E.,  and  Chalcur  Bay  on  the 
N.;  area,  aht.  2,S00  8q.  m.  jhvfrs.  Nipisigiiit,  and  N. 
Iracadie  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  *S’ar- 
/ac«,  much  diversified;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  There 
are  several  considerable  islands  upon  the  coasts,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Slnpj)egan  and  Miscoue.  Cau 
Bathurst.  about  18,810(1871). 

Gloucostor,  in  A/assachusrtts,  a  post-town  and  port 
of  entry  of  Essex  co.,  about  2S  m.  N.N.E.of  Boston. 
The  town  is  conveniently  situated  upon  one  of  the  best 
harbors  of  the  State,  and  commands  a  very  extensive 
commerce.  J*op.  aid.  11,()00. 

Gloucostor,  in  Nno  Jerary,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Benusylvania ;  area,  about  060  sq.  m.  l.ivt.rs.  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  and  Big  Timber,  Oldmans,  Raccoon,  and 
Mantua  creeks.  Surface^  generally  flat;  soil,  mostly 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Woodbury.  Pop.  in  1870, 21, 5d3. 
—.4  vill.  of  Atlantic  co.,ald.  13  m.  N.E.  of  May's  Landino-* 
—  A  township  of  Camden  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,lXK).  ** 

GlouceMtor,  in  I^hotU  Island,  a  township  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  abt.  15  m.W.  byN.ot  Providence;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 
Glosicosf or,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  ;  arra.  abt.  280  sq.  m.  liivfrs.  York  and 
Piankatank  rivers.  Surface,  broken  ;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  f\ip.  Gloucester  Court-House.  7*"p.  aid.  12,000. 
Oloucestor  C’ity,in  A^ie  Jrrsey,ji  post-town  of  Cam¬ 
den  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  4  m.  below  Camden  • 
pop.  in  1870,  8,437. 

Glouooster  Cotirt-1foiiso«  in  Virginia,  a  post- 
vill.,  cap.ofGloncesterco.,ald.  s-Jm.  E.S.tl  of  Richmond. 
OloiictvHter  rnriiaeo,  in  A>w  Jersey^  a  post-village 
of  Atlantic  co.,  abt.  74  m.  8.  of  Trenton. 

Gloyo,  (y/ur,)  [Sax.  glof,']  is  a  covering  for  the  hand, 
which  is  divided  into  com|partments  for  each  separate 
finger.  Xenophon  asserts  that  the  Persians  used  gloves 
in  cold  weather,  arid  makes  a  charge  against  them  on 
that  account,  for  their  luxurious  luibits.  They  were  in 
early  use  in  Eiv^Iand,  as  is  leariu'd  by  their  Sa.xon  name : 
ami  in  the  .Miildle  Age.s  tliej'  w^*ro  decorated  with  goRi 
and  precious  stones,  and  formed  a  costly  article  in  the 
dress  of  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates.  In  the  days  of 
chivalry,  it  wivs  the  custom  for  the  knights  to  wear  tlie 
glove  of  a  lady  in  their  helmet,  and  this  gift  from  the 
fair  sex  was  esteemed  a  great  favor,  the  kniglit's  success 
in  arms  being  considered  as  owing  to  the  virtue  of  the 
lady.  Tiirowing  down  the  glove,  or  gauntlet,  was  like¬ 
wise  esteemed  a  challenge  to  single  cumlmt  anumgst 
our  ancesti^rs,  nml  he  who  took  up  the  glove  thus  cast 
down  w.is  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  wager  of  battle. 
— Manuf.  The  principal  substances  of  which  gloves  are 
mside  at  the  presentday  are  dog-skin,  doe-,  buck-,  lamb¬ 
skin,  kid,  and  various  other  kinds  of  leather;  Iposides 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  admixtures  of  the  same.  Particu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  gloves  are  known  more  from  tlie  place  in 
which  they  are  manufactured,  however,  than  from  the 
substance.s  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  as  Berlin,  Wood¬ 
stock,  Limerick,  and  Kendal.  Kid  glov(*8  are  the  most 
used,  and  obtain  the  highest  price  in  market;  the  best  of 
these  are  the  French  make,  an-1  hardly  any  of  English  or 
German  manufacture  can  come  up  to  tliem  in  point  of 
elasticity  and  general  excellence.  Sheepskin  gloves  arc 
usually  of  a  white  color,  and  arc  greatly  used  in  the 
army.  Doeskin  gloves  are  of  a  soft  leather ;  and  Wood- 
stock  gloves  are  a  coarser  variety  of  tliese.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  glove-making  is  very  simple  ;  and,  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  iiiacliinery  into  the  trade,  admits  of  no 
complicity  of  manufacture.  The  dressed  skins  are  first 
cut  out  by  cutting-macliines,  and  the  fingers  au<l  thumb 
pieces  are  likewise  separately  cut.  These  disjointed 
particles  of  the  glove  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
sewers,  who  work  it  up  into  the  desireil  form.  The  sewers 
use  a  clasp  or  clam,  whicli  is  held  between  the  feet  and 
knees,  and  clasps  the  leather  while  being  sewn.  French 
gloves  are  imported  into  England  at  a  rate  of  above 
4,0<X1,0(K)  pairs  per  annum.  Embroidereii  gloves  are 
made  in  Saxony  to  a  great  extent.  The  chief  branch 
of  the  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  U.  States  is  that 
of  buckskin  gloves,  a  kiml  of  glove  more  peculiarly 
American  than  any  other;  and  the  chief  seat  of  this 
business  is  at  Gloversville,  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.  —  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  this  c«)untry  im¬ 
ported  4,551.624  pairof  gloves, of  skin  or  leather.  Their 
value  was  $2,170,940.46,  an<l  the  duty  paid,  ut  tlie  rate 
of  50  per  cent.,  was  $1,085,470.23. 

— V.  a.  To  cover  with,  as  with  a  glove. 

Glov'er,  n.  One  wlio  makes  and  sells  gloves. 

Glover^  (gluv'er,)in  Vermont,  a  post-township  ofOrleans 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  alM»ut  1,560. 

Glov'er's  Croek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0  of  Metcalf  c*. 

Glo%’^^rsJVill<?«  in  iWw  York,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  extensive 
manufactory  for  gloves  and  mittens;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Glow,  iglo^)  v.n.  [A.  S.  glowan,  to  shine  like  a  coal  of 
fire;  0«r.  gluhen,  to  be  red-hot,  to  glow]  To  shine 
with  intense  lieat,  or  with  a  white  heat;  to  exhibit  io- 
camlescence ;  to  burn  with  vehement  heat 
•*  The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glow$.”-~ AddUon. 

—To  feel  great  heat  of  body  ;  to  be  hot. 

“  The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands," — Gay. 

—To  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color;  to  be  bright,  or  red 
with  beat,  animation,  or  blushes. 

A  smile  that  glowtd."—MiUon. 
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— To  be  ardent ;  to  be  animated  ;  a.s.  to  glow  with  love  of 
country,  zeal  for  religion,  or  the  like.  ' 

— n.  Sliining  or  white  heat;  incandescence;  great  heat 
witliout  flame.  —  Brightness  of  color;  retlness;  lienee, 
velioinence  of  jiassion. 

'•  The  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdoin.” — Shaks. 
Glow'^or,  [Scottish.]  To  stare;  to  lot>k  fixedly. 

“  The  rising  moon  began  to  glower — Utim*. 

— To  stare  angrily.  —  Thackeray. 

Glow'isijf* p.  a.  Burning  with  vehement  heat ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  brightcolor ;  red  ; ardent.  —  Aniinalcd;  vehement; 
inflam(‘d. 

Glow'iaij^^ly,  adv.  With  great  brightness  ;  with  ardent 
heat  or  passion. 

Glow'- worm,  n.  {Zodl.)  See  L.^MPGnin.E. 
Gloxin'ia,  n.  {lint.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ges- 
neracew.  Some  ot  the  species  are  among  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  Jlowers,  ami  art*  well  known  to  gardeners  hy  their 
foxglove-shaiied  flowers  of  vurieil  colors  each  standing 
on  a  separate  stalk,  —  in  some  fi)rm8  witli  the  opening 
ot  the  tube  directed  downward ;  in  others  (which  have 
originated  in  a  freak  of  nature)  standing  erect.  Tlie  G. 
generate  buds  from  fragments  of  their  leaves,  under  tlie 
hands  of  the  cultivator. 

GIozo,  V.  ?i.  [A.  S. to  flatter.  See  Gloss.]  To  use 
spwious  and  phiu.sjble  words;  to  wheedle;  to  flatter; 
to  fawn  ;  to  talk  smoothly. 

— r.  a.  To  palliate  hy  sjiecious  exiiositioii :  —  in  this  sense, 
it  is  followed  hy  the  pri*p.  over  ;  as,  to  glote  over  a  fault. 
— n.  Flatt»*ry ;  adulation. 

"  Now  to  plain  dealing ;  —  lay  these  gloze*  by.”— 

Gloz'or,  n.  A  flatterer. 

u.  Specious  representation. 

Glu<*hov,  (gldo'hor,)  a  town  in  the  S.W.  of  Russia,  prov. 
of  Tchernigov,  oil  the  Yerbooka,  112  ni.  E.N.E.  <jf  the 
town  of  Tchernigov.  Lat.  51°  40' 30"  N.,  Lon.  34°  20' 
15"  JO.  It  lias  some  trade  in  grain.  In  the  vicinity,  por- 
cclaiu-clay  of  a  very  flue  quality  is  obtained  and  sent  N. 
to  tlio  imperial  manufactory  ut  8t.  Petersburg.  G.  was 
formerly  tlie  residence  of  the  Cossack  hetmans,  and  of 
the  governors  oi  Little  Russia.  J*op.  9,666. 

Gln'<*i<*  Aci<k  w.  {Cheni.)  A  soluble  deliquescent  acid 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  combination  of  grape- 
sugar  with  limo  or  baryta.  It  is  also  called  Kalisac- 
charic  acid.  Form.  3110.02411^^015. 

Glltci'im,  Glil'ciiio,  n.  {Chnn.)  A  sesquioxideof  tlie 
metal  Glicixum,  q.  r.  It  is  found  associated  with  silica 
and  alumina  in  the  emerald,  beryl,  chrysoberyl,  and 
euola.se.  It  wius  at  first  mistaken  fur  alumina,  which  it 
resembles  in  appearance,  ami  in  forming  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  adding  ammonia,  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
being  soluble  in  cold  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wliicli  is 
consequently  used  to  scjiarato  the  two.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1798.  Form.  G^O^. 

Gliici'niain,  n.  [Gr.  glukus,  sweet,  from  the  sweet 
taste  of  it.s  salts.]  (Chnn.)  A  rare  metal,  the  base  of  tlie 
earth  glucina.  It  resembles  aluminum,  and  is  prejiared 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  water,  fuses 
with  dirticulty,  ami  when  heateil  in  tlie  air,  burns,  jiro- 
ducing  glucina.  It  was  discovered  by  Wohler  in  1828, 
Symb.  G.  Eqaiv.  6*9. 

Gluok,  Christoph  Willibald,  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  B.  at  Weissenwangen,  1714,  studied  music  ut  Milan, 
under  San  Martini,  and  presented  soon  altervvard  sev¬ 
eral  operas  at  sundry  theatres  in  Italy,  which  failed  to 
attract  public  attention.  Judging  that  his  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  partially  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  libretti,  he 
conjoined  with  himself  in  his  labors  the  jioet  lianieri  di 
Calzabigt,  and  his  next  subsequent  opera,  Hdena  and 
}*ari$,  w;is  received  witli  tumults  of  applause.  In  1774 
he  went  to  l*an.s,  ami  presented  there  successively  several 
imusterpieces,  as  Iphiymia  in  Aulis,  OiyUens,  Armidas. 
Iphiyenia  in  Taurus.  Alcestes.  The  composer  Piccini  hav¬ 
ing  also  presented  an  opera  called  vl/cesf<s,  there  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Composers  and  their  respective  jmrtlsaiis 
a  very  animated  quarrel  as  to  the  preeminence  of  the 
two  rivals,  and  of  the  style  cultivated  by  each.  It  would 
seem  tliat  each  had  his  own  share  of  the  right  in  the 
dis[»ute,  for  while  Piccini  had  sweetness  of  melody, 
Gluck  had  mu.sical  trntli,  and  tlie  power  and  grandeur 
of  harmony  on  his  side.  The  contest  tif  theGluckists 
ami  Picciiiists.  which  for  a  time  divided  the  whole  imj- 
sical  world,  ro.sulted  in  the  ciunpleto  victory  of  Gluck. 
Having  composed  two  more  ojieras,  Gluck  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1779.and  never  after  quitted  thatcity.  D.  1787. 
Gliiokst  Acit,  {gloOk'stat,)  a  seaport  and  town  of  I*rus- 
sia,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  from 
Hamburg;  pop.  7,234. 

Gln'oo«e,  Grape  or  Starch  Sugar,  n.  [Gr,  glukus, 
sweet.]  {Chem.)  A  sugar  found  in  many  of  the  sweet 
fruits;  it  is  often  seen  crystallizecl  on  drie«l  figs,  raisins, 
Ac.  It  is  also  formed  from  starch,  and  cellulose  or 
wcHidy  fibre,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Water 
containing  the  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to 
the  Ixuling-point,  and  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water, 
likewise  heated,  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  in,  so  as 
not  to  lower  the  temperature.  After  boiling  hour, 
chalk  is  added,  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  the  clear 
lijpiid  drawn  ofl'  ami  evaporated.  If  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  paper,  orsawdii.^^tbe  moistened  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  gummy  mass  is  formed.  After  a  few 
.  days  this  shoul*!  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  ami  boiled  for  8  or  lU  hours.  Alter  neutralizing 
ami  evaporating,  the  sugar  is  obtained  as  before.  G. 
crystallizes  in  warty  masses,  not  often  presenting  reg¬ 
ular  faces.  It  is  mucli  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and 
far  less  soluble  in  water,  requiring  V/^  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  it,  wliile  cane-sugar  rixjuires  only 
part.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  alco¬ 
hol,  and  also  for  adulterating  caiu'-sugar.  It  may  be  de- 
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teetpd  in  solutions  of  sugar  tlnis  adulternted,  Ijy  adding 
a  little  solilticni  oi  suljdiate  of  cupper  and  soiutioll  of 
potasli,  cnoiigli  to  form  a  deep  blue.  On  gerilly  heat¬ 
ing,  if  C.  be  pre.seiit,  a  red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of 
copper  will  l.e  Ibrmeil,  w  idle  witli  pure  cane-sugar  it 
will  nut  f.u-m,  unless  tin-  liipdd  lie  boiled.  It  may  also 

be  detected  liy  tlie  specilic  gravity,  and  by  . . .  of 

the  solution  on  polarized  liglil.  U.  furms  witli  com¬ 
mon  suit  a  compound  that  readily  cnstallizee.  G.  is 
found  ill  small  (piaiitiles  in  animal  hudies.  In  tlie  dis- 
eiuse  called  diaOt'lfx,  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  tlie 
urine.  Form.  C'i2U,,0„. 

<»llie,  n.  [O.  Kr.  ylu  ;  Lat,  ijhitm,  from  obsol.  i/liirre,  to 
draw  togetlier:  Uv  fflia.i/liin'a;  W.i/lyd.]  That  wliich 
draws  togetlier  and  causes  to  adliere. 

(J/iptird  C/inn.)  G'.isaii  impure j/tV«(ins.q.v.  Itispre- 
pared  I'riim  tlie  cliiqiiugs  of  liiiles,  hoots,  ic.  Tiiese  are 
steeped  for  several  days  in  lime-water,  to  remove  tlie 
liair  and  Idoud,  and  tiieii  draiiu-d  and  dried  in  a  current 
ot  air  fur  some  days,  tliat  tlie  lime  may  alisorh  carbonic 
acid,  ami  tints  prevent  tlie  injurious  eft'ects  ot  llic  alkali 
upon  tlie  gelatine.  TTiey  are  tlien  boiled  in  w  ater  until 
tlie  solution  is  found  to  gelatinize  firiiily  on  cooling. 
The  impurities  are  alluwed  to  settle,  after  wiiicli  it  is 
allowed  to  gelatiiiizo  in  siiallow  wooiien  I'oxes,  cut  into 
slices  ami  dried  upon  nets.  Good  glue  i.s  semi-transpar¬ 
ent,  and  free  from  spots  tind  clouds.  When  wanted  for 
use,  it  is  broken  in  pieces  and  steeped  in  cold  water 
until  it  softens  and  swells.  It  is  then  melted  over  a 
gentle  fire,  or,  wliat  is  i.ettcr,  in  ,a  water  Iialh,  and  ap- 
idied  ill  a  liquid  state  with  a  hrusli.  As  tlie  sliffeiiing 
of  glue  depends  on  the  evaporation  of  its  snpertiiious 
moisture,  it  will  not  liurden  in  a  freezing  temperature. 
—  G.  Marine  is  a  composition  used  for  cementing  mate¬ 
rials  tliat  are  exposed  to  moisture.  It  is  made  l.y  dis- 
sidving  1  part  of  India  rnither  in  12  parts  of  mineral 
naplitlui,  ami  adding  20  parts  of  powdered  slicll-liic.  It 
nut  only  resists  wet,  hut  cements  glass  and  metals  as 
well  as  wood. 

Cllii'er,  «.  One  who  joins  or  cements  w  itli  gine. 
tilu'ey,  r  a.  [Kr.  tfluer,  to  lime,  to  glue.]  To  join  with  glue 
or  any  viscous  substance ;  to  unite ;  to  liold  togetlier.  ’ 
—a.  Viscous:  glutinous. 

♦■Iii'eyiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  gluey. 

Ulii'iMil.  a.  Having  the  nature  of  glue. 

Uliini.  a.  [From  ffhnm.]  Sullen;  stubbornly  grave; 

silent ;  as,  to  sit  or  look  glum. 

Gliiiiia'oeotiM.  a.  [Fr.  </D/wac^<».]  {Hot.)  Having  or 
bearing  glumes:  consistingof  glumes.  —  6-Vay. 
Glu'iiial,  a.  {Bol.)  Ilaxing  glumes,  i.  e.  husks  or 
ebatf,  as  tlie  grasses. —  Gray. 

isluillu  Ics.  n.pl.  (Bill.)  Tlie  Grasses,  an  important 
alliance  of  plants,  class  Kndngrns.  TTie  great  mass  of 
herbage  known  liy  the  name  of  Grasses  and  Sedges  con¬ 
stitutes  pcriiaps  a  twelltli  part  of  the  described  species 
of  flowering  plants,  and  at  least  nine-ten tlis  of  tlie 
niiiiiber  of  individuals  composing  tlie  vegetation  of  tlie 
world  :  for  it  i.s  tlie  chief  suurce'of  tliat  verdure  w  liicli 
covers  the  eartli  of  nortliern  coiiulries  witli  a  gay  o.arpet 
during  tlie  numtlis  of  winter.  Siicli  forms  of  vegetatUui 
are  provided  liy  nature  witli  true  flowers,  tliat  is  to  say, 
with  stamens  and  pistils,  the  action  of  tlie  funner  of 
wliicli  upon  tlie  latter  is  indispensable  fur  tlie  creiitioii 
of  a  seed;  but  tliere  is  little  trace  of  tbe  calyx  iiud  corolla, 
which  are  commonly  cliaracteristic  of  tlie  more  jierfect 
races  of  plants;  not  tliat  floral  eiiveliqies  are  wanting, 
hut  tiiey  do  not  assume  tlie  whorled  or  ringed  position 
of  tlie  parts  which  form  a  calyx  ami  corolla;  tliey  merely 
consist  of  minute  green  or  liruwn  bracts  placed  one  over 
aiiotlier,  and  soiiietiines  appearing  to  lie  united  hy  tlieir 
edges.  T  here  is  also  great  simplicity  in  their  pistil,  l.ut 
one  ovule  being  formed  in  eaeli  cavity,  wliatever  number 
ot  carpels  (indicated  liy  tlie  stigmas)  may  he  enijiloyed  in 
tile  construction  ot  it.  Their  iulinge  is  as  simple  as  it  can 
he  to  have  any  considerable  degree  ot  development,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fine  tlire.id-sliaped  veiii.s  running  side  hy  side 
from  one  end  of  the  leaf  to  tlie  otlier.  TTie  alliance  is 
divided  into  5  orders,  viz,,  Guajiinack.i-;,  Cvceraceae, 
Restiicea;,  including  Hesvauxiacea,  and  £kiucaul.a- 

CEAE,  q.  t’. 

OlliniP,  n.  [Fr.  gloume.  glume;  'Lnt.  glum  a,  from  ghi- 
here,  to  strip,  or  peal  off;  (ir.  glu/ilinn,  to  liollow  out.] 
(lint.)  TTie  exterior  one  of  tlie  two-ranked  inibrieated 
liraets,  siirronmling  the  snikcleted  flowers  of  tlie  Gra- 
minae.r;,  or  Grass  family. —  Gray. 
iiilll'nirllc,  n.  [Fr.  dim,  of  p/ums.  See  above.]  (Rot.) 
Either  one  of  tlie  inner  glumes  or  palea  that  immedi¬ 
ately  surround  tlie  flowers  of  tlie  Grammacese. —  Gray. 
WIu'UKHIJS,  a,  (Fr.  .qhoiie.  See  Glume.]  (Rot.)  Having 
a  fililuim  receptacle  witli  a  couimuii  glume  heiieatli. 

Martyn. 

Glut.  1’.  a.  [liut.glutire,  nnoinatopoetie,  from  gtat-glui, 
an  iniitatinii  of  the  sound  made  hy  water  in  passing 
throiigli  a  narrow  aperture,  or  in  being  diseliarged  from 
it.  The  same  sound  is  represented  by  gluk  and  gulp.] 

To  swallow  greedily,  or  in  large  quantities:  to  gorge.— 

To  cloy  ;  to  fill  or  furnisli  beyond  snffieieiiey  ;  to  sate; 
to  satiate;  to  fill  to  satiety  ;  todisgnst. 

Feed,  but  aot  glut  our  appetites,"  —  Denham. 

— To  overfill ;  to  load;  as,  to  glut  tlie  market. 

— n.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing;  more  tiiau  enough.  —  “A 
glut  of  study.” — Pope. 

— Anytliing  tliat  fills  and  obstructs  the  passage;  as.  a  glut 
of  veliicles  at  a  crossing.  —  TTio  supply  of  any  article  in 
market  beyond  tlie  demand.  —  A  largo  wooden  wedge 
used  ill  splitting  timber,  to  facilitate  tlie  removal  and 
reinsertion  of  tlie  smaller  iron  wedges. 

Gltltlc'llS,  n.  [Gr.  the  rump ;  p].  gloutoi.  tho 

buttocks.]  (Anat.)  Tlie  hip,  or  buttock. 

Glli'tenl.  a.  [See  above.]  (Anal.)  Belonging  to  the 
glutieus;  as,  the  gluteal  artery. 
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Olil'ten*  n.  [htii.glHt.  See  Glue.]  {pitm.)  Ifwheat- 
ttour  l>e  |Mit  in  a  bag  of  coarse  cloth,  the  starch  and  sol¬ 
uble  matters  will  be  carried  off,  and  there  will  remain  a 
gray  sticky  mucous  mass,  which  is  G,  It  is  a  character¬ 
istic  ingreilient  of  the  cereals,  and  by  its  toughness  uinl 
tenacity  tits  the  flour  of  the  wheat  especially  tbr  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  i)aste8,  &c.  Hy  means  of  hot 
alcohol,  G.  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  substances. 
One  portion  does  not  dissolve,  and  is  called  vegetable, 
Jibnn.  From  th0  8(duble  part  separates,  on  cooling,  a 
white,  flocculent  substance  resembling  the  caseinr  of 
milk.  On  adding  water  to  the  solution,  a  third  sub¬ 
stance,  resembling  albumen,  separates,  which  is  called 
yliadin.  G.  contains  traces  of  sulphur  and  pho8{dioru8. 
It  yields  ammonia  when  subjected  to  destructive  distil¬ 
lation,  and  vegetables  containing  it  give  out  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor  when  putrefying,  /bm.  C24**2u^3^^7‘ 

v.  a.  [Lat.  glutinare,  from  gluten^  glue.] 
To  unite  with  glue;  to  cement. 

Oliitiiin'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  glutinatio.  See 
above.]  Act  of  uniting  w’ith  glue. 

Olii'tiiialivo,  a.  |Fr.  glutinati/;  L.  ^Jnt. glutinntivus. 
See  Glus.J  Having  the  quality  of  cementing;  tenacious 

Cilll'tilie,  n.  [See  Glue.]  {Chem.)  A  substance  resem¬ 
bling  gluten,  but  not  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ifflutinoM'ity,  n.  [h'r.  glutinosiU.  See  Glue.]  Quality 
of  being  glutinous;  viscousness. 

Cirlll'tiiloiiM,  a.  [Fr.  giutineux;  L.  Lat.  glutinosuSy 
from  gluten,  Viscous;  viscid;  tenacious ;  resem¬ 

bling  glue. 

(Bot.)  Covered  or  smeared  with  a  slippery  moisture ; 
as,  a  glutinous  leaf.  —  Hartyn. 

Olii'tiiioitSiict«s,  n.  Same  as  Glutinosity,  7.  v. 

n.  [Fr.  glniiton;  L.  Lat.  gluto,  glulto,  from 
glutire,  to  glut.  See  Glut.]  One  who  indulges  to  ex¬ 
cess  in  eating.  —  One  eager  of  anything  to  excess. 

{Zool.)  See  Gulo. 

Ciliit'toil,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  glutton;  gluttonous. 

Oliit'toiiiKli,  a.  Greedy;  eager. 

Oliit'toiiiKt',  V.  n.  To  eat  to  excos.s;  to  eat  vora¬ 
ciously  ;  ti)  indulge  the  appetite  to  excess. 

Gliit'toiioiiM,  a.  Given  to  excessive  eating ;  consist¬ 
ing  in  exce.*<sive  eating. 

“  Due  nourishment,  no  gluttonoua  delight."— .lfi2fon. 

G1lit'toiioii94l.V«  utie.  With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton ; 
witli  excessive  eating. 

Olut'toiiy,  n.  [0.  Fr.  gloutonnie;  Fr.  glouto7inerie. 
See  Gluti'OM.]  Excess  in  eating;  extravagant  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  appetite  for  food  ;  luxury  of  the  table. 

Glyoe'riti,  n.  [From  (}r.  glul.us,  sweet;  on  account  of 
the  sweet  taste  of  tlie  seeds.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Graminacete.  represented  in  onr  flora  by  G.Jlui- 
tans,  and  G.  acutijiora.  G.  Jluitans  is  called  Manna 
gra.ss,  and  its  seeds  are  collected  in  some  countries,  and 
prepared  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Manna  croup. 

Glyc'eric  Aoid,  n.  [Gr.  pia/i-as,  sweet]  {Cnem.)  A 
non-crystalline  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  glycer¬ 
ine  Ijy  nitric  acid.  throi.  CclIo  V 

Glyc'eruies,  ?i.  pZ.  {Cfum.)  Conipoinulsof  glycerine 
with  acids.  They  are  funned  w  ith  acetic,  benzoic,  and 
the  fatty  acids. 

Glyc'eriiio, «.  [Gr.  sweetish.]  {Chem.)  The 

sweet  principle  of  oils  and  fats.  It  is  obtained  by  boil¬ 
ing  olive-oil  W'itli  litharge  and  water  until  the  acids  of 
tile  oil  are  converted  into  lead-salts,  wdiich  are  insoluble, 
w'hilft  llie  G.  renmins  in  solution.  It  contains  a  little 
oxitie  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated  by  liydrosiilphiiric 
acid.  It  U  a  sweet,  viscid,  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  In  all  proportions.  Ether  dissolves  it 
but  sparingly.  It  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  super¬ 
heated  steam,  but  distilled  alone  it  decompose.s  and 
evolves  irritating  vapors  of  acrolein,  lly  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  o.xalic  acid.  It  lias  many 
uses  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In  medicine  it  is 
used  as  a  dressing  for  sores,  as  it  is  easily  wa.shed  off. 
Its  want  of  volatility  ami  its  oily  nature  remlor  it  valu¬ 
able  ill  keeping  the  skiu  moist,  and  in  cases  of  deafness. 
Form.  C5II5O3.3IIO. 

Glyc'oryle,  n.  {Chem.)  The  radical  of  glycerine. 

Gly'oo-benzo'ic  A<*id,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline 
substance  foriue<l  by  the  actifin  of  nitrons  acid  upon 
hippuric  acid.  Form.  CigIl707.H0. 

Olycooliorio,  or  Olyoo-oliolal'ic,  Aoid«  ti. 
{Vhem.)  All  acid  found  in  the  bile,  7.  v.  When  «lrieil, 
ox-bile  is  treateil  with  cold  alcohol,  filtered  and  mixed 
with  ether;  it  yields  cry.stals  of  glycocliolate  of  soda 
and  potash.  Decomposing  the  glycocliolate  of  soila  by 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  the  G.  acid  in  fine  w’hite  nee¬ 
dles.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  a  bit- 
terish-sw’eet  taste.  Form.  0521142X011.  HO. 

Glyeo-cliolal'ic  Acid,  n.  {Oktm.)  See  Gltcocholic 
Acid. 

Gly'wcinc,  <irly'c«ooll,  or  Sti^ar  of  Gola- 
liiic,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sweet,  colorless,  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on 
gelatine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  Form.  C4H5NO4,  being  isometric 
with  nitrous  ether. 

Gly  'COjycii,  n.  {Vhem.)  A  kind  of  animal  starch  found 
in  the  liver.  After  death  it  is  converted  into  sugar  by 
assimilating  the  elements  of  water.  Form.  C12H10O10. 

Gly'co-hyocholaric  Acid,  n.  {Chem.)  An  acid 
obtained  from  pig’s  bile.  Form.  C54II43NO10.2HO. 

Gly'coi,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sweetish,  colorless,  viscid  liquid, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  obtaine*!  by  first 
forming  the  biiiiodide  of  elhyline  by  tho  union  of  ole¬ 
fiant  gas  W’ith  iodine.  The  action  of  this  upon  acetate  of 
silver  forms  binacetate  of  G.  This,  digeste<l  with  hydrate 
of  potash  at  Fahr.  and  distilled,  gives  G,  It  niixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  may  be  distilled  without 
decomposition,  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapor,  and  has 
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I  never  been  frozen.  It  is  the  type  of  an  extensive  series 
of  derivatives,  us  numerous  as  those  derived  Irom  alco¬ 
hol.  By  H*)me  it  i.s  suited  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  products  of  cliemis- 
try.  It  tiiflers  from  alcohol  in  containing  two  atoms 
more  of  oxygen  ;  iXnform.  being  C4HCO4. 

Glycoric  Acid,n.  {Chem.)  A  syrupy  liquid,  obtaineii 
by  expo.''iiig  glycol  to  the  action  ot  nitric  acid  or  ot 
oxygen  in  the  presence  ot  platinum  black.  It  resembles 
lactic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead.  /br/a.  (411405. 

Glycoil'ic*,  n.  [Fr.  glgwnieu,  glyconviue ;  Gr.  gluho- 
iitios,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Glgcon.]  {Bros,) 
A  kind  of  verse,  in  the  Latin  and  Gi  eek  poetry,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  feet,  viz.,  a  spomlee  ( —  j,  a  choriambus 
(  —  and  a  pyrrhichius  (w../),  wiiliout  oilier 

variation  than  the  u.sual  allowance  lor  tlie  timil  syl¬ 
lable,  and  without  chorus  or  change  of  metre;  iis: 

*•  Sic  te,  diva  poieua  Cypri.”— //vrace. 

Glycon'ic,  Glyt*o'iiiaii,a.  {I^ns.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  glycunic  verse ;  as,  a gigomic  stanza,  ngtgomic  ode. 

Glyey rrlii'za.  «.  [Gr.  yluku.i,  sweet,  and  rhiza,  a 
root.]  {Bot.)  The  liquorice,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Mib-onier  i’apilionaceve  in  the  order  Fibactvt, 
The  roots,  or  underground  stems  of  G.  glabra,  the  com¬ 
mon  or  .Miiouth  li(iUonce,  G.  echinata,  tho  echiimte- 
I>odded  liquorice,  and  other  species,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
possess  a  remarkably  sweet  t<isle,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  to  whicli  the 
names  of  glycyrrhizin,  glydon,  and  lii)Uorice.-s/igar  have 
been  given.  The  dark-colored  extractive  matter  which 
the  rhizomes  furnish  on  dtH:oction, contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Ihi.s  peculiar  substance.  The  extract  iusiiis- 
sated  is  largely  imported  into  this  country  under  the 
names  of  Unuorice-juice,  Spanish  juice,  and  ItaUan  juice. 
That  imported  trom  Spain  is  prepared  from  G.  glabra  ; 
that  from  Italy  is  the  product  of  G.  echinata.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  dune  30,  1868,  our  importations  of 
liquorice  (root  or  paste)  amounted  to  the  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  quantity  of  6,090,004  pounds,  valued  at  $500,268, and 
for  which  the  duty  paid  was  $443,020.  It  is  used  for 
confectionery  purpo.ses,  in  medicine  for  flavoring,  and 
as  a  demulcent  pectoral,  and  by  the  brewers  for  color¬ 
ing  certain  beers.  Various  preparations  of  liquorice 
are  commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  and  sold  under  the 
names  of  pipe-liquorice,  pontefract  lozenges,  extract  of 
liquorice,  and  solazzi  juice.  In  France,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  liquorice-w’ater  by  poor  people  in  the 
promenades  and  public  places,  under  the  iiuine  of  coco. 
It  is  also  sold  extensively,  under  the  name  of  erquoos, 
in  the  towns  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  like  sherbet. 

Glycyr'rliizino,  {Chem.)  The  sw’eet  princiide  of 
tlie  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  or  common  liquorice.  It  some¬ 
what  resembles  mannite,  but  dues  not  crystallize,  and 
will  not  ferment. 

Glyde,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  tho  co.  of  Monaghan, 
in  Ulster,  and  flows  E.  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

Gly'aiioiif,  in  Maryland,  a  post  oflice  of  Charles  co. 

Glyii,  [glin.)  n.  [W.J  Same  as  Glen,  7.  v. 

Glyii'don,  in  Beunsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Crawford  co. 

Glyiin«  {glin,)  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Uirtrs.  AltainaUa 
River  and  some  smaller  streams.  Tho  coast  is  much 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  Surface,  diversitted; 
soil,  sandy  —  in  sumo  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Brunswick. 
P‘>p.  abt.  3,889. 

Gly'oxal,  Aldehyde  of  glycol.  Form.  C4II2O4. 

^*yP**^  [yr.glyphe;  Gr .  gluphe,  from  gl  uphein, 

to  carve  or  hollow  out.]  {Arch.)  A  perpendicular  fluting 
or  channel,  used  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

Glyph  ic,  n.  A  rare  form  of  Hieroglyphic,  7.  v. 

Glyplio^rapli,  (t/Zi/'o-^ra/,)  [See  below.]  A  plate 
made  by  the  operation  of  glyphogruphy  or  Electbo- 
TINr,  7.  V. —  M^ehster. 

Glypho^^prapli'ie,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  glyphogra- 
phy,  or  electru-tint. 

Glyplio^'rapliy, n.  [Gr.^Zi/p/iein,  to  hollow  out, and 
graphe,  a  writing,  from  graphein,  to  write  or  describe.] 
Same  as  Electro-tjnt,  7.  v. 

Glyp'tie,  a.  [Fr.  glyjMque,  from  Or.  gluptos,  fit  for 
cai  >iiiir,  from  gluphein,  to  engrave.]  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyp'tic,  Glyp'tics,  n.  sing.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  precious  stones. 

Glyp'todoii,  n.  [Gr.^ZwpZo^,  carved,  and  odous,  odontm, 
a  tooth.]  A  fossil  Armadillo,  of  gigantic  propor¬ 

tions,  found  in  S.  America.  In  size  it  was  equal  to  the 
rhinoceros. 

Glypto;;'rapli'ic,  a.  Relating  to  or  describing  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyi>toj;;'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  gluptos,  carved,  and  graphe, 
a  clescriiituuj,  from  graphein,  to  describe.]  A  description 
of  the  art  of  engraving  on  i»recious  stones. 

^^yplolhc'CH,  71.  [Gr.  gluptos,  carved,  and  theke,  a 
ca.se,  from  tithenai,  ti»  place.]  A  Iniilding  or  u  room  for 
the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture. 

Glys'tcr,  n.  Same  as  Clyster,  7.  i>. 

G.  M..  Grand  Master. 

Ginc'liiiitc,  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  at  Cape 
Blumidon,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
elsewhere.  (\U)r.  Yellowish-white  to  flesh-red.  Sp.gr. 
2  04-217.  Comp.  Silica  46-56,  alumina  20  18,  lime  3*89, 
soda  7-09,  potassa  1-87,  water  29-41. 

Giiiiiiid,  a  town  of  WUrteinberg,  on  the  Rems,  29  m. 
E.N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  Maynif.  Jewelry,  hardw-are, 
spinning,  and  stocking-weaving,  l*op.  7,058. 

GiiBiiii'Ucii,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  lake  and 
in  the  circle  of  Traun,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Linz;  jmp.  4,100. 

Glia'Ueilliutteil,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tusca- 
rawfis  CO. 

GiiapllA'liuui,  n.  [Or.  gnaphabm,  cotton  or  wool, 
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from  tho  cottony  surface  of  the  herbage.]  {BoC)  Tho 
Life-everlasting,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  AsUraette.  G. 
polycephalum,  tho  Cotton-w’eed, common  in  fields  in  the 
U.  States,  is  distinguishable  by  its  strong,  agreeable 
odor,  and  its  brownish  color.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  whitish, 
with  a  cottony  down,  much  branched;  leaves  sessile, 
cottony  beneath;  flowers  in  crowded  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  involucre  with  whitish  scales 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Giiarl.,  {narl,)  r.  n.  [.4.  S.  gnyin'an ;  Ger.  Icnarren,  knur^ 
ren,  to  snarl.]  To  growl;  to  murmur;  to  snarl. 

"And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first.”— iSAato. 

— n.  A  knot  in  wood. 

Giiar'lod,  Guar Jy«  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  as, 
the  gnarled  ouk. 

Gna^li,  {nash,)  r.  a.  [Dan.  knasker,  to  crush  between 
the  teeth ;  Ger.  knirschen.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  sound  made  by  striking  or  dashing  the  teeth  to¬ 
gether.]  To  bring  together  with  force,  as  tho  teeth  or 
jaws;  to  strike  together,  as  the  teeth. 

— V.  n.  To  strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together,  as  in  rage, 
pain,  or  anguish. 

GiiaKBi'iii^.  n.  A  grinding  or  striking  of  the  teeth 
together,  as  in  rage  or  anguish. 

"  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."— ifntf.  viii.  10. 

GiiHKlBjii^ly,  aeZr.  With  gna-sliing. 

Giiut*  (7ia£,)  71.  [A.  S.  g7iitt,  from  gnidan,  to  mb ;  Ger. 
griitze,  the  itch;  allied  to  Gr.  hmizein,  to  cause  to  itch.] 
{Zool.)  The  (’u/ici'dtt-,  or  Gnat  family,  are  dipterous  in¬ 
sects,  whose  mouths  are  furnished  with  bristly  stings, 
included  in  flexile  sheaths.  Some  of  the  species  are  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome,  as  they  pierce  the  skin  to  feed 
upon  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  inject  an  irritating 
poisonous  fluid.  Their  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  hum¬ 
ming  noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  their  wings: 
tliey  seldom  appear  in  the  day-time,  except  in  thick 
woods,  and  they  abound  in  moist  situations,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  tlieir  larva*  being  inhabitants  of 
tbe  water.  In  this  state  they  are  very  active,  swimming 
with  great  agility,  and  often  descending;  but  coming  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  which  they  do  head  downwards, 
the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the  end  of  a  very  prolonged 
spiracle  arising  from  the  end  of  tlie  abdomen.  —  That 
well-known  insect,  the  common  gnat  {CuUx  pijnens), 
is  produced  from  a  singular-looking  aquatic  larva;  it  has 
a  large  head,  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of  an- 
tenna?-like  jointed  processes;  the  thorax  large  and  an¬ 
gular;  the  body  suddenly  lessening  from  this  part,  and 
continuing  of  nearly  the  same  size  to  the  tail,  which  is 
abruptly  truucated,  and  tipped  with  four  foliaceuus  pro- 
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1.  Insect  depoxitiog  eggs;  2,  insect  escaping  from  pupa  case; 

3,  larva  of  gnat ;  4.  fioating  raft  of  eggs, 
cesses.  In  about  fifteen  days’  time  the  larva?  are  full- 
grown,  and  arrive  at  the  pupa  state;  the  animal  then 
appears  to  have  a  rounded  form,  is  very  active,  and  still 
inhabits  the  water;  the  position  of  its  breathing  appa¬ 
ratus,  however,  is  now  altered,  being  situated  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  little  tubes, 
which  are  applied  to  tlie  surface  of  the  water  for  the 
reception  of  air.  When  ready  to  assume  the  perfect 
state,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  G.  quickly  emerges 
from  its  confinement.  —  A  w'arm,  rainy  season  is  most 
favorable  to  the  evolution  of  (?. ;  and,  in  such  summers, 
particular  districts  in  most  countries  are  occasionally 
pestered  by  them  in  countless  swarms.  In  Lapland,  es¬ 
pecially,  during  the  heats  of  the  short  sumniHr,  the  G. 
fill  the  air  with  such  swarming  myriads,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  can  hardly  venture  to  walk  out  of  llieir 
cabins,  without  having  first  smeared  their  liands  and 
faces  with  a  composition  of  tar  and  cream:  which  is 
found  by  experience  to  preA*ent  their  attacks.  Avery- 
small  black  G.  {C*ulex  7‘eptans),  v-ith  transparent  wings, 
and  the  legs  .marked  by  a  white  bar,  is  particularly 
troublesome  in  marshy  districts  during  the  evening,  by 
its  creeping  motion  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  Ac.  To  the 
above  we  may  add,  that  the  mosquito  {Culex  Tnosemito), 
80  much  dreaded  by  all  who  visit  our  Southern  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  its  biteeeems  to  operate  with 
peculiar  malignity,  is  a  species  of  G.  which  derives  ad¬ 
ditional  vigor  from  the  warmer  and  moister  atmosphere. 
—  See  Mosquito. 

Gnat'-floBver,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ophrys. 

Gnatlii'<lia,  71.  (Zodl.)  The  lateral  parts  or  rami  of 
the  mandible  or  lower  jaw  of  birds,  which  are  joined 
to  the  cranium  behind,  and  meet  in  front  at  a  greater 
or  less  angle. 
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Onathi'tiA^  n.  [Or. the  jaw.]  {^fe.d.)  Inflam- 
niHtioii  of  the  clieekor  upper  jaw. 

OiiH  thoilieOH,  n.  [Or.  gnaihns,  and  i/iaAv^  a  sheath.] 
{Xttol  )  lu  Unis,  the  homy  or  cutaneous  iiitegumeiit  of 
ilie  heak. 

Oiiat'-Niiappor*  n.  A  bird  that  lives  by  catching 
gnats.  —  llakeiuilL 

Giiat'*!^traiiier«  n.  One  who  strains  out  gnnts ;  one 
wlio  places  tt)o  much  importance  on  little  tilings;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  Matt,  xxiii.  *^4. —  Uorcns'^^i’. 

Oiiat'-woriii,  n.  The  larva  of  thegnat.  —  Brnione. 

iiriiaw*  a.  [A.  S.  ;  Ger.  to  eat 

away,  to  corrode;  Gr. /cmiriw,  to  scrape.]  To  hiteoffby 
little  ;  to  bite  or  scrape  olf  witli  the  fore-teeth ;  to  wear 
away  by  biting;  to  eat  by  biting  otf  small  portions  of 
food  with  the  tbro-teeth.  —  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

“He  comely  fell,  auJ  dying  gnawed  tlie  ground."  — Dryden. 

—To  waste;  to  fret;  to  corrode. 

— v.  ru  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 

*'  A  tliousaud  men  that  fislies  gnawed  upon."  —  Skaks. 

Gn  a  w'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gnaws  or  corrodes. 

GiiAw'erH,  n.  {ZooL)  See  Kodentia. 

Giia\v'iii;;:« a.  Biting  otf  by  little  and  little;  cor¬ 
roding;  eating  by  slow  degrees. 

Oiiot!4M,  (rnce,)n.  [Ger.  ]  ((ri?eZ.)  A  rock  hav¬ 

ing  the  same  constitution  as  granite^  but  with  the  mica 
more  or  less  in  layers.  It  is  often  describeil  as  strat¬ 
ified  granite.  Syenitic  gneiss  contains  hornblemle  in 
place  of  mica,  and  the  other  general  variations  in  the 
Comp<»sition  of  granite  apply  also  to  it.  As  tlie  mica  is 
easily  cleavable,  a  gneiss  rock  breaks  most  readily  in  the 
direction  of  the  mica  layers,  and  thus  affords  slabs.  It 
is  much  used  both  as  a  building  material  and  for  llag- 
stones.  Extensive  quarries  are  opened  near  iladdam 
and  at  behanon,  Oonii.,  and  at  Munson  and  iminy  other 
places  in  Massachusetts.  G,  graduates  into  wifca 

schist^  q .  V. 

ct.  [Ger.  gv^ASs,  and  Gr.  tidos^  a  form,  an 
appearance.]  Resembling  gneiss;  having  some  of  the 
jiroperties  or  cliaracteristics  of  gneiss. 

Gaieis's*o.'4e«  a.  Having  the  general  structure  of  gneiss. 

LydL 

Gne'seii.  a  town  of  Prussia,  duchy,  and  30  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Posen.  G.  contains  a  theological  semimiry,  and  is 
the  see  of  tho  archbishop-primate  of  Prussian  Poland. 
pop,  8,2  )0. 

Giiotacei^’*  {Bnt.)  The  Jointed  Firfam,  an 

onier  of  plants,  class  Gi/mnogeng.  —  Divo.  Repeatedly 
branched  jointeil  stems,  simple  net-veined  leaves,  1- 
celled  anthers  opening  by  pores,  and  tho  membrane 
ne.xt  the  nucleus  protru'led.  —  Tliey  consist  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  sometimes  small 
andscale-like.  They  occur  in  both  tropical  ami  temperate 
climates.  Their  properties  and  uses  are  unimportant. 
There  are  but  15  sjiecies  in  2  genera. 

GiioiiiP«  {fW'Uf'y)  n.  I  Fr.,  from  Gr.  gnomon^  one  who 
knows,  h'-nce  a  guardTan,  from  gtgnos  kitin^  gnonai,  to 
know.]  {Mnlixval  Myth.)  The  name  given  by  cabalistic 
writers  to  one  of  the  cbiss-'s  of  imaginary  beings  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  pre.sldi  rig  spirits  in  the  mysterious 
operatlonsof  nature  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  world. 
They  liave  their  dwelling  within  the  earth,  where  they 
preside  specially  over  its  treasures,  and  are  of  both  sexes, 
male  and  female.  The  former  are  often  represented  in 
the  form  of  missh  ipen  dwarfs,  of  whom  the  well-known 
“  Riibezahl,”  or  “Number-nip,”  of  German  legend  is  a 
familiar  example.  Pope,  in  the  Rupf.  nf  the.  Lock,  and 
Darwin,  in  the  Loves  nf  the.  Plants,  \vA\e  drawn  upon  the 
more  pleasing  associations  of  this  curious  branch  of 
mythology. 

—A  small  ami  ill-favored  person;  a  dwarf;  a  person  of 
outlandish  ujipearance;  a  misshapen  being. 

Gnome.  [Gr ,  a  sentence  or  opinion.]  {Lit.)  A  short 
sententious  saying,  conveying  some  maxim  or  moral 
precept.  In  the  Bible,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  afford  examples  of  the  G. 
Tho  gnomic  poets  are  those  Greek  poets  whose  remains 
consist  chietly  of  G.,  short  Heutenlious  precepts  and  re¬ 
flections.  Thepnncipal  writersofthisclassare  Tlieognis, 
Solon,  Tvrtaus.  am!  Simoniilos. 

Giiomolo;?  ic.  Giiomoloji'ioal.  a.  [Fr.  ^rnomo- 
logviue;  Gr.  .i7«owo/o<7«7c*o.’?.J  Of  or  belonging  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  maxims,  reflections,  &(;. 

GiiOJlloii,  (no'mon,)  n.  [SoeiiNOME.]  {Dialling.)  The 
styl®  or  pin  of  tlie  sun-dial,  which  by  its  shadow  indi¬ 
cates  tho  hour  of  the  day. 

{Astron.)  A  rod  or  pillar  from  whose  shadow  the 
altitude  or  position  of  the  sun  maybe  determined.  G. 
were  probably  the  first  astronomical  instruments;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  much  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  and  even  the  Peruvians.  It  is 
eWdent  that  oliservations  of  this  kind  cannot  give  the 
sun's  altitude  witli  much  exactness.  Tho  shadow  is 
never  so  well  defineil  that  its  limits  can  be  ascertained 
with  astronomical  precision;  beside.s,  the  observation 
requires  to  be  corrected  for  parallax  refraction,  and  the 
sun’s  semi-diameter  —  elements  which  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  instruments  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scriptioirio  the  (r.,aud  wliicli,  consequeiiily,  render  the 
latter  useless. 

{Geom.)  Tliat  portion  of  tlie  larger  of  two  parallelo¬ 
grams  which  remains  uncovered,  when  a  smaller,  similar 
parallelogram  has  been  snjierposcil  upon  it,  in  such  inau- 
ner  tliat  tliev  shall  have  one  angle  in  common. 

G.  of  a  glolfC,  the  index  of  tlie  hair  circle. 
Giioinon'ie.  Giioinoii'ioal.  a.  [h'v.gnomonique; 
Gr.  anoinonikos.]  Of.  or  belonging  to,  the  art  ol  ilialling. 

/i-  {Math.)  ihat  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  circles  of  any  sphere  in  which  tiie  centre  of 
tlie  sphere  is  tlie  point  of  sight,  the  priucipal  piano  be¬ 
ing  tangent  to  the  surliico. 


Onoinon'iOA.  n.sing.  [Fr.  gnnmnniqne ;  Gr.  gnnmo- 
nike;  sc.  trehne.]  The  art  of  constructing  ilials;  dialling, 

G n.  One  versed  in  the  construction  of 
dials. 

Giioiiioiiol'o^^y,  n.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  con¬ 
structing  dials. 

G  iiOHtGs  n.  One  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics.  See 

Gnostics. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics,  or  their  teachings. 

Giios'licivSiii,  71.  The  system  of  pliiiosopliy  or  doctrine 
taught  by  the  Gnostics. 

G  il*^^  {nOs'tiks,)  n. pi.  [Fr. gno.^ttiques ;  L. gnosticus ; 

Gr.  gnostikos,  versed  in  knowledge,  from  gnoslein,  to 
know.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Gnostics  is  a  common  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  sects,  which,  in  tlie  early  history  of  the 
Cliun  h,  sought  to  incorporate  tlie  teat'liings  of  heathen 
philosoi»heis  with  the  system  of  Christianity.  Their 
doctrines  were  very  various,  so  that  it  isdifiicultto  give 
any  general  account  of  their  principle.s.  According  to 
some,  they  derive  their  doctrines  from  tho  Alexamlrian 
pliih>soidior8 ;  according  to  othei's,  from  the  Jews,  or 
iVom  the  Orientals.  Tlierecan  be  little  doubt  that  each 
of  these  sources  contributed  to  build  up  the  fabric  of 
Gnosticism,  some  sects  taking  from  ono,and  others  from 
another,  and  some,  perhaps,  from  all  the  three.  The  apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  even  during  liis  minislr}',  conqilains  of  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  to  ingraft  Jewish  and  heathen  cus¬ 
toms  and  opinions  upon  the  Cliristian  faitli ;  and  hence 
Gnosticism  is  frequently  traced  back  to  this  early  period. 
TIuto  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  sect  became  very  power¬ 
ful  in  tho  Church  soou  after  that  time;  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  Christian  theology. 
One  of  their  leading  principles  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  their  inability  to  acconiit  for  the  existence  of  evil 
in  tho  woi  bl.  They  could  not  see  how  G«m1,  as  all-wise, 
powerful,  uinl  good,  could  allow  evil  to  exist  at  all ;  and 
they  were  led  to  conclude  that  matter  must  contain 
within  itself  the  principle  of  evil.  Hence  they  came  to 
tlio  conclusion  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
creation  or  sustenance  of  tho  world,  but  that  he  created 
two  beings,  called  .^ons,  or  emanations,  from  which 
sprang  other  mons,  ami  others  from  thesi*,  an  innumer¬ 
able  host,  the  lower  in  descent  being  always  less  perfect 
than  those  above  them.  One  of  these  woiis  was  Derniur- 
gus,  who  created  tliis  world,  and  was  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  To  counteract  tho  evil  that  existed,  God 
Sent  Christ,  one  of  tlie  highest  «ons,  into  the  world,  to 
restore  man  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  They  had 
very  inferior  notions  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  de¬ 
nied  that  he  suffered  deatii,  or  that  lie  really  underwent 
the  sufferings  recordeil  of  him.  Tliey  did  not  believe  in 
tlie  resurrection  of  the  body,  deeming  it  too  gross  for  a 
higher  destiny.  Tlieir  beliefs  influenced  their  lives  in 
two  very  different  ways,  leading  some  to  mortify  the 
rte.-rh,  in  onler  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  commun¬ 
ion  with  God,  and  leading  others  to  give  way  to  every 
sinful  IiL-it  and  ])iission,  in  order  to  show  tlieir  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  body.  In  process  of  time  they  split  into 
various  divisions,  differing  widely  from  each  other  both 
in  faith  and  practice.  Among  the  principal  Gnostic. 

may  be  mentioned  the  Nicohutanes,  Saturnities, 
Cerinthians,  Basilldiatis,  Valeiitinians,  Opliites,  Carpo- 
cratiuns,  Antilactes,  Docetse,  Marciuniles,  Tationists,  and 
Bardesanists.  The  system  of  Gnosticism  disappeared 
about  the  5th  century. 

Gnu,  (/77100,)  77.  [Ger.;  Hottentot  7)/'/.]  (ZoiJl.)  TheATi- 
Ulofic.  Gnu  of  Linnaeus,  a  large  bovine  antelope,  which 
is  found  in  henls  in  the  arid  deserts  of  S-  Africa.  This 
singular  ruminant  (jnadrupe<i,  of  wliich  three  species  are 
known,  appears  at  first  to  he  a  monstrous  being,  com¬ 
pounded  of  parts  of  different  animals.  Its  general  color 
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is  a  deep  umber-brown,  approaching  to  black.  It  is  4  ft. 
in  heiglit,  liaving  the  body  and  crupper  of  a  small  horse, 
aixl  is  covered  witli  brown  hair;  the  tail  is  furtiisluHl 
with  long  white  hairs  (like  tliat  of  a  horse),  and  on  the 
neck  is  a  heantiful  flowing  mane,  white  at  the  base,  and 
black  at  the  tips.  Its  horns,  approximated  and  enlarged 
at  the  basi*,  descend  outwardly, and  turn  up  at  the  point ; 
the  muzzle  is  large,  flat,  ami  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
projecting  hairs;  under  the  throat  ami  dewlap  is  an¬ 
other  black  mane ;  and  the  legs  are  as  liglit  and  slender 
as  those  of  H  stag. 

Go,  r.  n.  {imp.  went,  pp.  ogne.)  [A.  S.  gan,  gangan  :  l). 
h'vi^  gdn;  O  Dan.  gauge ;  Qcr.gmni ;  lce\. ganga ;  Goth. 
gaggan;  Lett,  gaju;  Zend,  and  Sansk.  to  go.]  To 
pass;  to  move,  or  to  be  in  motion;  to  jiroceed  from  one 
jilace,  state,  or  station  to  another;  to  advance  ;  to  make 
progress;  —  used  in  reference  to  tlie  most  various  appli¬ 
cations  of  both  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  also  of 
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mental  movements;  and  applied  further,  in  a  fignrativs 
sense,  to  all  things  sentient  or  living. — To  walk;  to  inovo 
step  by  step  ; — in  contradistinction  to7*ww7Ji7i^orri(/i77^. 

“I  will  only  go  throujli  oq  my  feet." — A’u/a.  xx.  19. 

-To  proceed  in  a  train,  or  in  coiiseijuences ;  to  be  carried 
on  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  fare  ;  to  be  in  a  good  or  ill  state  ;  to 
operate;  to  turnout;  to  eventuate;  as,  everything 
well. 

“  1  tbinlt  as  the  world  goet.  be  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough." 

Arbuthnot. 

-To  proceed ;  to  pass  in  any  manner  or  to  any  eml ;  to 
have  effect;  to  avail ;  to  be  of  force  and  value;  to  have 
a  use  or  currency  ;  to  contribute ;  to  conduce  ;  to  lend; 
to  concur  ;  —  often  preceding  to  or  into. 

“  Whether  the  cau«e  goet  for  me  or  against  me,  you  must  pay 
me  the  reward."— • 

-To  apply  one's  self;  to  have  recourse  to;  to  bo  about  to 
do;  to  undertake;  as,  to  go  to  law,  io  go  into  busine.ss. 
-To  proceeii  by  a  mental  operation;  to  pass  in  the  mind, 
or  operate  by  menUiI  action  ui-  imaginative  effort;  — 
often  before  over  or  through;  ns,  to  go  over  accounts, 
to  go  through  a  book. 

*•  I  go  over  some  parts  of  this  argument  again.”— Xocfce. 

-To  be  pregnant,  or  in  a  state  of  pregnancy;  to  be  with 
young, or  in  the  family-way:  as,  she  is  six  months 
-To  leave ;  to  depart;  to  pass  or  move  away  ;  —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  tosfayand  come. 

“  Go,  poor  devil ;  get  thee  /  why  should  I  hurt  thee?  ”  Sterne. 
-To  bo  expended,  or  wasted  ;  to  be  loosed,  or  released; 
to  decline;  to  tend  towards  decay,  death, or  ruin ;  to  bo 
lost;  to  decease. 

“  By  Saint  George,  he’s  gone! 

That  spear- wound  hath  our  master  sped.”  —  Scott. 

-To  extend  ;  to  reach  :  as,  that  road  goes  to  Baltimore;  a 
married  man's  hand  is  always  into  his  pocket; 

frugality  goes  a  great  way  towards  weftllh. 

No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  experience.”  Locke. 

(The  senses  of  the  wor<l  go  are  very  various  and  some¬ 
what  indistinct ;  its  general  characteristic  is  motion  or 
progression,  and  in  its  most  exact  definition  expresses 
passage  from  a  place,  in  opposition  to  come..  This  is 
frequently  observable  even  in  figurative  phrases;  thus, 
we  say,  things  that  g<t  before  and  that  cowie  after ;  to-day 
goes,  and  to-morrow  comes.) 

Go  to,  come;  begin;  .Atari;  move:  —  an  exhortative 
expression,  used  chiefly  in  a  scornful  sense. 

“  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow."  —  Shake. 

To  go  about,  to  set  one's  self  to  or  about  anything  ;  to 
attempt ;  to  endeavor  ;  to  essay. 

“  He  went  about  his  father’s  business."  —  Milton. 

(NatU.)  To  tack  ;  to  move  a  ship’s  head  round  ;  as,  to 
go  about  in  stays. —  To  go  aside,  to  err;  to  deviate  from 
the  right  course. 

“If  any  man's  wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass  against 
him.”  —  Num.  v.  12. 

To  go  hetwe.tn.  to  interpose  ;  to  act  as  me<liator ;  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  or  mljnst ;  as,  to  go  between  husband 
and  wife  is  a  thankless  action.  —  I'o  go  by,  to  pass  away 
unnoticed;  to  omit. 

**  What's  that  to  us  ?  The  time  goet  by-”  —  Shakt. 

To  ob.Aerve,  as  a  rule ;  to  follow,  as  an  example. 

“  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  are  a  better  rule  to  go  by."  Sharp. 

To  go  down,  to  be  swallowed,  or  accepted. 

“  If  he  be  hungry,  bread  will  go  down.”  —  Locke. 

To  be  received,  M'itliout  choice  or  power  of  objection; 
AS,  that  tale  will  not  go  down.  —  To  go  fr  nothing,  to 
he  valueless  in  effect;  to  have  no  meaning  or  elfica- 
cious  result;  as,  his  denial  g>tes  for  nothing. —  To  go 
hard  with,  to  cause  trouble,  difficulty,  or  danger  to  :  to 
occasion  trial  or  inisforlnne  to;  as.  his  deatli  went  hard 
with  his  wife. —  To  go  in  and  out,  t«)  <lo  the  hu^ine68  of 
life.  — TV)  )/o  tTi/l/)  or  M7ifo.  [ikrip.)  To  have  sexual  com¬ 
merce  with.  —  To  go  on,  to  proceed;  to  move  forward; 
to  advance. 

I  wish  you  health  to  go  on  with  that  noble  work.”  —Berkeley. 
To  he  fitted  or  i>ut  on;  as,  this  hat  will  not  go  on  iny 
Bead.— 7b  go  out,  to  enter  upon  any  undertaking  or  ex¬ 
pedition;  as,  to  go  out  on  an  affair  of  hom»r,  or  duel. 

“  There  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I.  —  Shakt. 

To  expire  ;  b>  become  extinct ;  as,  the  fire  \\ns  gone  out. 

“  Art  after  art  goet  out,  aud  all  is  night.  —  Pope. 

To  become  public;  to  be  circulated  abroad:  as.  the 
scandal  goes  out  to  the  world.  —  To  go  orer,  to  revolt ;  as, 
numbers  have5ro7je  over  to  tho  enemy.  —  To  peruse  ;  to 
study;  to  read;  as,  I  went  (ner  the  book  and  found  it 
rubbish.  — To  examine;  to  review;  to  criticise;  as,  to 
go  over  the  items  of  an  account.  —  To  think  over;  to 
dwell  upon  mentally;  to  cogitate  upon;  uh,  I  will  go 
over  the  matter,  and  let  you  know  iny  decision.  — To 
change  sides;  to  pass  from  one  party  to  another;  as,  he 
has  gone  orcr  to  the  Democrats.  —  To  cross  from  one 
siile  to  the  other;  as,  to  goover  a  lake. —  'To  go  through, 
to  perform  thoroughly ;  to  perform;  to  accomplisli  ;  to 
effect :  to  execute. 

“  The  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadiness  of  mind  enough 
To  go  through  with  such  au  undertaking."  —  Clarendon. 

To  suffer:  to  endure;  to  bear:  to  undergo;  as.  logo 
thrmigh  a  protracted  sickness.  —  Togo  under  to  be  known 
under  a  Specific  appellation  ;  as,  to  U7i</€r  the  name 
of  Socialists.  —To  be  sunk  or  submerged  ;  as,  be  went 
under  the  ice  ainl  was  drowned.  —  To  go  off,  to  die;  to 
decease;  to  depart  from  life. 

“  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrived, 

Some  must  go  off.”  —  Shakt. 

To  quit  duty;  to  temporarily  leave  a  post  or  position. 

“  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand. 

Will  uot  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak.  ’  —Shakt. 
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*1^  Of)  upoyt^  to  take  and  follow  as  a  leading  rule  or 
prill*  iple. 

•‘Tlil*  sajiptisUioo  I  have  j7onetipo»through  those  papers.” 

TV 5^0,  to  permit  to  dfjiai  t;  to  release  hold  of;  to 
allow  to  leave  ;  as,  to  h‘t  no  a  jiri.*«oner. 

iilo,  r.  ti.  To  accept  or  take,  as  participating  in  an  enter¬ 
prise;  to  liecunie  res|K>nsible  for;  to  till  i)r  enjoy  a  part  in. 

'•  I  'll  go  liis  halves.”  ^Rabcl-tis.  (TrauslateJ.) 

To  go  a7,  to  act  in  a  wild  or  convivi.il  inaniuT ;  to  carry 
on ;  to  be  uproarious  or  i  ecUless  ;  to  become  {mguacious. 

Go  It,  Maria;  I  U  hold  jour  boonet.”  —  Pitrct  Egan. 

To  proceed  ;  to  advance;  to  make  progress.  (Cseii  col- 
loipiially.)  —  To  gootits  tcay,  to  depart;  to  move  on; 
to  set  fortli ;  Jis,  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Oo,  ri.  An  incident,  event,  circiimsUiuce,  or  occurrence. 
(Used  as  slang ) 

"  This  is  a  pretty  go.”  —  Pickens. 

—The  prevailing  mode,  fashion,  or  custom;  as,  snobbery 
is  rpiite  tlie^o  at  Washington. 

—Uproarious  mirih  ;  ^dlihcation ;  as,  wo  had  a  great 
go.  (Used  as  a  collotpiialisin.) 

— A  glass  of  spirits  taken  neat,  or  without  water;  as,  d.go 
of  gin.  (Used  extensively  in  London,  Eng.) 

Go  H,  a  Porlugue.se  district  of  India,  j»rov.  of  Bejapoor, 
on  the  W.  coast;  area,  1,100  sip  m.  /VfW.  Pepper,  rice, 
hetel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  and  twvlt.  Pop.  34t»,5(K). 

G  -'a,  a  maritime  city  of  India,  chief  city  of  tlie  above 
district,  and  formerly  capital  of  all  the  I’ortnguese  set¬ 
tlements  in  India,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
month  of  the  Mandona,  'JoV  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bombay:  Lat. 
15®  30'  N.,  Lon.  74®  2'  E.  (r.  consists  of  two  cities  — 
Old  Goa  and  New  Goa.  The  old  city,  now  almost  de¬ 
serted,  contains  some  .splendhi  churches  and  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  architecture.  New  Goa,  or  I’anjim,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  within  the  forts,  i.s  the  resilience  of  tin* 
viceroy  and  of  the  principal  inhaldtants.  It  carries  on 
an  inconsiderable  trade  with  Portugal,  China,  and  the 
const  of  AfricH.  and  the  place  is  rapidly  going  to  decay. 
y*op.  unascertained,  but  small. 

Goad,  «.  [.\.  S.  Swed.  a  sting;  Icel 

gaddry  a  pin,  peg;  Scot. gad,  the  point  of  a  spear;  O.Ger. 
gart,  a  prick,  from  gartij  in,  to  impel,  to  drive.]  A  pointed 
instrument  used  to  stimulate  a  beast  to  move  faster. 

“  Off  in  his  harden'd  band  a  goad  he  bears.” — Pope. 

— r.a.  To  drive  with  a  goad;  —  hence,  to  urge  forward; 
to  incite;  to  excite  ;  tobtimulate;  to  instigate. 

'*  Temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  to  sin  in  loving  virtue.”  Skaks. 

Goaf.  n.  (Mining.)  See  Gob. 

Goal,(^of,l  n.  [Fr. pole,  from  Lat.  vallus.  a  polo 
or  stake;  \V.  gwyal,  a  goal,  a  mark.]  The  jioint  set  to 
bound  a  race,  and  to  which  racers  run ;  any  starting- 
post  :  the  mark. 

“  Hast  thou  behold,  when  from  the  goal  they  start." — Dryden. 

— T)»e  end  aimed  at ;  the  end  or  final  purpose  ;  the  object 
attaiued. 

“  Good  .  .  .  the  final  goal  of  ill.” — Tennyson. 

Goal'parn,  a  district  of  Britisli  India,  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Benpil  ;  Lat.  25®  40'  to  26®  31*  N.,  Lon.  89®  42' 
to  9l®  8'  E.  Area,  3,500  sq.  m.  }*r<>d.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  mustard,  /bp.  440.000. 

Goar,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  15  miles  from 

Coblentz.  It  is  seated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
under  the  stnpemions  rock  and  castle  of  Klieinfels,  with 
whicit  it  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1794.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  St.  Goars- 
hausen.  and  on  a  mountain  near  it  is  the  strong  castle 
called  Katz.  8t.  Goar  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wines 
and  liiiles.  Ptp.  2,000. 

Goar,  n.  Same  as  Gore,  q.  t*. 

Goat,  (got,)  n.  [A.S.  gat,  geat :  L.  Ger..  T).,  and  Fris, 
geit ;  Gct.gfiss;  Goth.  pai7r«,  a  young  goat :  Heb. 
a  kill,  from  ^  to  cut,  to  crop.  See  Kio.]  {Zout.)  The 
distinguisiiing  characters  in  the  genus  capra  (a  Linmcan 
group  of  Kuminantia,  wliieh  in-  hides  all  tlie  species  of 
goats)  are,  —  tliat  tlie  horns  are  hollow,  turned  upward^, 
and  annnlated  on  their  siirface.s;  that  there  are  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  tlie  lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper: 
and  that  the  male  is  generally  bearded.  In  its  domes¬ 
tic  state  tlie  goat  is  fonnil  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  differ¬ 
ing  in  size  and  form  according  to  various  circumstances  ; 
the  iiurns  generally  havinz  a  curvature  outwards  to¬ 
wards  the  tip.s.  Bufforfs  account  of  this  animal  is  strik¬ 
ingly  descriptive.  “The  goat,”  says  he,  “is  snjierior  to 
the  sheep  both  in  sentiment  ami  dexterity.  He  ap-| 
proaches  man  spontaneously,  and  is  ea-sily  familiarized.  | 
He  is  sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  attacbment.  He  is  stronger,  lighter,  more 
agile,  and  less  timid  than  the  sheep.  He  is  a  sprightly,  ^ 
capricious,  wan¬ 
der!  iig.  wanton 
animal.  It  is  with 
III  u  c  h  ditlicnity 
that  lie  can  be 
confined,  and  he 
loves  to  retire  in  to 
solitude,  ami  to 
climb,  stand,  and 
even  sleep,  on 
rugged  and  lofty 
eminences.  He  is 
robust  and  easily 
nourished,  for  ho 
eats  almost  every 
herb,  and  is  in¬ 
jured  by  very  few. 

His  bodily  tem¬ 
perament,  which 
in  all  animals  has 
a  great  inlluence 


on  the  natural  disposition, is  not  essentially  different  from 
thatof  tliesheej).  'Tliese  two  animals,  whose  internal  or¬ 
ganization  is  almost  entirely  similar.are  nourished, grow, 
and  multiply  in  tlie  same  manner :  ami  their  tliseases  are 
the  same,  e.xcepting  a  few  to  which  the  goat  is  not  sub¬ 
ject.  The  gout  fears  not,  like  the  sheep,  loo  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Ho  clieerfully  exposes  himself  to  the  sun, 
and  sleeps  under  his  most  ardent  rays  without  being 
affected  with  the  vertigo  or  any  other  inconvenience. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  rain  or  storms;  but  he  appears  to 
feel  the  effect  of  severe  cold.  The  inconstancy  of  his 
disposition  is  marked  by  the  irregularity  of  his  actions. 
He  WHlk.s,stoi)8  short,  runs,  leaps,  approaclies  or  retires, 
sliows  or  conceals  hlmsidf,  or  flies  off,  as  if  actuated  by 
mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than  what 
arises  from  an  eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  Tlie  supple¬ 
ness  of  his  organs,  and  the  strength  and  nervousnc.'^s  of 
liis  frame,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  petulance 
ami  rapidity  of  his  natural  movement.^.”  It  is  difficult 
in  this  genus  to  determine  what  are  species  and  wliat 
are  varieties.  The  common  or  domestic  goat  {Capra 
hircus)  has  existed  as  a  domestic  animal  from  tlie  earli¬ 
est  ages;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  flocks  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  goat  thrives  under  the  care  of  man  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  and  in  tiie  northern 
districts  of  Scandinavia.  Amid  such  diversity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  considerable  diversity  of  breeds  might  be 
expected,  ami  accordingly,  besides  the  common  variety, 
there  are  the  t^yrian  gftat,  the  Angora  goaty  the  Cash' 
viert  goat,  —  all  remarkable  for  the  greater  length  and 
fineness  of  their  hair;  a  beautiful  dwarf  variety  from 
West  Africa,  called  tlie  Guinea  Goaty  and  many  others. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  Syrian  goat,  (Fig.  1170.)  liave  large 
pendent  ears.  In  nothing  does  variation  seem  more 
readily  to  result  from  the  inflaence  of  climate  and 
other  circumstances,  than  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  hair,  and  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the  two  kinds 
of  it,  Ixith  of  which  are  well  exhibited  in  the  common 
goat,  tlie  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  softer  w’oolly  hair  be¬ 
neath  it.  But  in  many  otlicr  respects,  also,  the  domes¬ 
tic  goat  is  subject  to  variation,  more  than  perhaps  any 
otlier  domestic  quadruped  except  the  d'lg.  The  uses  of 
the  goat  are  numerous.  The  flesh  is  good;  thatof  the 
kid,  or  young  goat,  is  in  must  countries  esteemed  a  del¬ 
icacy.  The  milk  is  very  rich  and  nutritious,  more  easy 
of  digestion  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  is  often  useful  to 
consumptive  patients.  Some  goats  yield  as  much  as 
four  quarts  of  milk  daily,  although  the  average 
tity  is  more  nearly  two.  Both 
cheese  and  butter  are  made 
of  goat's  milk  ;  they  have  a 
peculiar  but  not  disagreo- 
ablo  flavor.  Goat's  milk  is 
still  very  much  used  in  Syria 
and  other  jiarts  of  the  East, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  'The  skin  of  the 
goat  was  early  used  fur  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  is  now  dressed  as 
leather  for  many  uses,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  making  gloves 
and  the  flin-r  kinds  of  shoes. 

The  hair,  which  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  clipped  annu¬ 
ally, is  used  formakingropes 
which  are  indestructible  in 
water,  and  for  making  wigs 
for  jinlgos,  banisters,  and 
ecclesiastical  dign  i  r  ari  es. 

For  the  latter  purpose,  tlie 
hair  of  white  goats  is  used. 

The  use  of  the  hair  or  wool  '  Fig.  1170. 
of  certain  varieties  of  goat  head  of  SVRIAN  OO.at. 
for  making  valuable  fabrics 

is  noticed  in  tlio  article  Anoora  Goat.  The  horns  are 
used  for  making  knife-handles,  &c.,  and  the  fat  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  ihe  ox  for  candles.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat  (q.  v.)  ranks  on  a  par  with  the  Cashmere 
goat  for  the  excellence  of  its  fleece;  —  but  as  it  is  now 
con.sidered  an  antelope,  it  results  tliat  the  gemis  Capra 
is  not  represented  in  America.  The  origin  of  the  do- 
ine.stic  goat  is  witli  greatest  probability  traced  to  the 
..Eg.igre  {C.«’gagrus)y  the  Persian  Paseiig.  See  .Euacre. 

Goalee',  u  Tliat  part  of  a  man's  beard  wliich  depends 
Irom  the  lower  lips  or  cliiii,  re.sembling  the  beard  of  a 
goat. 

Goat'lier^l,  n. 

Iioal'ish,  a. 

rank  smell. 

Goat'aslily,  adi\  In  the  manner  of  a  goat. 

iHoal'isliiieSkS,  n.  Quality  of  being  goatisli;  lustful  ness. 

Goat  lslail<l«  in  Rhode  Island,  a  small  Island  and 
light-house  in  .Newport  harbor  in  front  of  the  town.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  light. 

Goat  I^lanti.  See  Niao\ra  Falls. 

Goat'-iiiilker.  «.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Goat-sccker, q. r. 
Goat'-inotli.  n.  {ZoOL)  See  Cossus. 
Goat*H'-Uear<l,  Goat'-nsarjorain,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Thaoopooox. 

Goat*s'-riie,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Tepfirosia. 

I  Goat*s'-tliorii,  n.  {Bot.)  S<*e  Amrag ^ms. 
Goat'-siieker,  71.  {Zfuil.)  A  family  of  birds,  Capri- 
niu/gidfp,  tribe  /’iWi'o.^trt^jc.compri.singliinls  witha  short 
triangular  lull,  ami  soft,  lax.  owl-like  j»lnmago.  They 
feed  nj)on  insects  wliich  they  capture  while  upon  the 
wing.  'I'he  whippoorwill  {Capriniulgus  vt)Ci/rrus),  (see 
lig.  1023), a  native  of  the  U.  States,  is  ten  inches  long 
without  the  wing,  and  has  the  bristles  of  the  bill 
without  lateral  filanieiit.s.  Its  general  color  is  jiale 
rufous,  with  the  top  of  the  head  ashy-gray,  longitudi- 
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tinlly  streaked  with  black.  Its  notes  afe  three,  and  hard 
a  fancieil  re.semblanco  to  the  syllables  whip-poor-will. 
and  hence  its  name.  It  begins  its  song  soon  after  sun¬ 
set,  and  continues  till  late  at  niglit:  then  reiuainssilent 
till  near  the  dawn,  w'hen  it  resumes  and  continues  fill 
sunrise.  During  the  day  the  wliippoorM'ill  sleeps  upon 
tlie  ground,  or  on  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  or  on  low 
branches,  and  may  often  be  approached  to  within  a  few 
feet  before  it  flies!  It  is  said  that  it  always  sits  with 
its  body  parallel  to  the  branch  on  which  it  alights, 
ami  never  across  it.  Its  eggs  are  always  two,  short 
elliptical,  much  ronnded,  and  nearly  equal  at  both 
ends;  the  color  greenish-white,  spotted,  and  blotched 
with  bluish-gray  and  light-brown.  These  are  laid  in 
May,  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  dry  leaves,  and  in  the 
most  secluded  parts  of  the  thickets.  The  Chnck-will's- 
wi»low  {Qtprimufgus  CarolineTisix),  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  much  resembles  the  preceding,  hut  the 
bristles  of  its  bill  are  furui»hed  with  lateral  filaments, 
and  tlie  lop  of  the  head  is  reddish-brow  n,  streaked  w  ith 
black,  and  the  terminal  two-thirds  of  the  tail,  except  the 
four  central  feathers,  rufous-white.  The  Chuck-will's- 
widow,  whose  notes  seem  exactly  to  articulate  tliese 
words,  commences  its  singular  call  generally  in  the 
evening,  soon  after  sunset,  and  continues  it,  with  short 
occasional  interruiilions,  for  several  hours.  This  note, 
or  cull,  in^tantly  attracts  tlie  attention  of  a  stranger, 
and  is  strikingly  difl'erent  from  tliat  of  the  whippoor¬ 
will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it  seems  plainly  to  ex¬ 
press  the  words  which  have  been  applied  to  it  (C'/mcA.*- 
wiIl's-widow)y  pronouncing  each  syllable  leisurely  and 
distinctly,  putting  the  ])riiicipul  enqdiasis  on  the  last 
word.  In  a  still  evening  it  may  be  heard  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  a  mile,  tlie  tones  of  its  voice  being 
stronger  and  more  full  than  those  of  the  whippoor- 
Avill,  who  ntleis  his  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  about  at  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  frequently  settling  on 
old  logs,  or  on  tlie  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping 
around,  in  pursuit  of  various  winged  insects  that  fly  in 
the  night.  Like  the  whippoorwill,  it  prefers  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  glens  and  other  deeply  sliaded  places,  making  the 
surrounding  mountains  ring  with  echoes  the  whole 
evening.  The  Chnek-w  ill's-w  idow  lays  its  eggs,  two  in 
number,  on  the  ground,  in  the  woods;  they  are  of  a  dull 
olive  color,  sprinkled  with  darker  sptH-'ks,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's.  Another  interesting  American  spe¬ 
cies,  the  yigUt-IIawk,  will  be  seen  underwits  proper 
name. 

Goavo<  (go-av'y)  Le  Granp,  and  Le  Petit,  two  towns  of 
Hayti ;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Goiiaives.  abt. 
48  m.  'VV.8.W.  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  former  7  miles 
further  E. 

Gob,  n.  [Gael.]  A  small  piece;  a  lump  ;  a  mouthful;  a 
minor  quantity;  as,  a  gob  of  money.  (Vulgar.)  —  The 
mouth  ;  also,  the  saliva  issuing  tlierefrom, 

{Mining.)  The  waste  part  of  the  workings  of  a  mine; 
(called  alsu^oa/.) 

T<t  work  the  gob  or  goaf.  (3/tni'7iq.)  To  remove  the 
mineral  pillars  that  support  the  roof  of  a  mine,  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  props. —  I're. 

VGobaiii,  St.4  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  10  m.  of 
Laoii.  It  is  iiott*d  for  its  manufacture  of  looking-glasses. 
(See  Glass.)  Pop.  1,615. 

Gob'bot.  71.  [0.  Fr.  ^o6caw.]  A  monthfnl;  a  small 

piece;  a  lump  ;  as  much  as  can  be  swallow’ed  at  once. 

“  F ull  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw.'  —  Spenser. 

— r.  a.  To  swallow  at  a  mouthful  ;  to  gulp.  (Vulgar.) 

Gob'bili;;:,  71.  {Miiiing.)  The  refuse  thrown  b.vck  into 
the  excavations  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  coal. 

Brande. 

Gob'blo,  V.  a.  [Fr.  gober,  to  gulp  down,  from  Celt.  <?o5, 
the  inontli  ]  To  swallow  with  open  mouth  or  greedily; 
to  swallow  hastily,  or  in  large  pieces, 

“  Supper  gobbled  up  in  baste."  —  Stcift. 

— t?.  n.  To  make  a  noise  In  the  throat,  as  a  turkey. 

”  Fat  lurkiea  gobbling  at  the  door.”  —  Prior. 

Gob'blor,  71.  One  wi»o  swallows  fr>od  with  rapidity;  a 
greedy  eater;  a  gormandizer.  —  A  turkey-cock. 
Gobelin  Tapestry.  See  Tapestry. 

tao'-betweeii.T!,  One  whointerposes  between  twopar- 
tie8;^a  mediator;  a  broker.  (Generally  in  a  l»ad  sense.) 

Go'bi.  or  Gobi,  a  range  {•f  country  in  Central  Asia,  com¬ 
prising  a  large  jiartof  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Mongolia. 
Extent,  1,300  m.  in  lengtli,  witli  a  breadth  varying  from 
400  to  800  in.  .Mostly  a  Sfindy  (les**rt,  interspersed  with 
a  few  oa-ses.  Lat.  40°  to  50®  N.,  Lon.  00®  to  120®  E.  In 
1874-C  remains  of  ancient  cities  were  discovered,  but  as 
yet  little  attention  has  been  given  tliem. 

Gobkln^,  71.  ;>/.  {Zool.)  A  family  of  Aennthopterygions 
fishes,  including  the  Blennies.  Gobies,  Ac.  They  may 
be  recognized  by  the  slenderness  and  flexibility  of  their 
dorsal  rays.  They  have  an  uniformly  wide  intestinal 
canal,  and  no  pyloric  caeca. 

Gob  let,  «.  [Fr.  gobelet,  from  A  kind  of  ciip  or 

drinking-vessel,  usually  of  glass,  containing  as  much  as 
may  be  taken  at  one  large  draught  or  swallow. 

“  Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful  draught.”  —  Dryden. 

Gob'lin,  71.  [Fr.  gobelin,  probably  from  Gr.  kobaldSy 
an  arrant  knave.)  A  demon  ;  an  evil  spirit:  a  frightful 
phantom  ;  a  walking  spirit ;  a  gnome  ;  an  elf. 

*•  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  heaUb,  or  damned.”  —  Shaks. 

71.  [Lat  gnbiiiSy  and  gohin,]  {Zool.)  A  genus 
of  fishes,  family  Gohidif,  has  the  thoracic  ventrals  united, 
either  along  tlieir  whole  length,  or  at  least  at  the  base 
forming  a  hollow  disc.  The  species  are  small,  some  of 
them  only  two  or  tliree  inches  long,  and  live  among  the 
locks  near  the  shore.  Some  of  them  are  viviparous. 
Over  KK)  species  are  known. 

Go'-by,  71,  Illusion;  evasion;  escape  by  artifice.  —  A 
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THE  COMMON  GOAT,  {Capra  hircus.) 


One  whose  duty  is  to  attend  goats. 
Kesembling  a  goat  in  any  quality;  of  a 


Go'by 
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flinging  off;  a  thrasting  away  or  aside;  a  passing  with¬ 
out  notice;  as,  he  gives  his  old  friends  the yo-'-y. 

Oo'*0Art<,  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance  designe<l  to  sup¬ 
port  young  children  in  their  first  attempts  to  walk. 

Oocl«  m  f.t.  S..  0.  S.,  Fris.,  I).,  and  L.  Ger. ;  D.iii-,  Swed., 
and  Icel.yu6  ;Ger.j/»>f/  ,*Goth.^/iM  ;  Fers.  khfxld:  .Afghan. 
ciiudlu  among  the  Saniojeties  of  llus^ia,  kudai ;  llind. 
khonda;  probably  from  gulh^  to  conceal,  whence 

gddJia^  a  secret,  a  mystery.  Tlie  A.  S.  word  signifies  at 
once  God  and  good;  and  the  association  perva«les  the 
Teuloni<‘ tongties.J  The  G<>od  ;  theAutlu»rof  all  good¬ 
ness;  the  Supreme  Being;  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  i^pirit ; 
the  Creator,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe;  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  s^uiie  being  or 
beings  superior  to  man,  on  whom  he  is  <lepeiident,  and 
who  demands  his  worship,  is  so  universal  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  an  instinct  of  our  nature.  Those 
who  worsliip  many  gofis  are  termed  polytheists ;  those 
who  worship  one  only,  monotheists.  The  department 
of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  being,  perfections,  and 
government  of  <iod,  is  callotl  theology.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made,  by  arguments,  to  prove  tlie  existence 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
through  whom  everything  exists.  Some  of  these  argii- 
iiienC-s  are  d  priori^  others  are  d  posteriori.  “  When  we 
argue  from  the  iileas  we  have  of  immensity,  eternity,  ne- 
c»*8sary  existence,  and  the  like,  that  such  p«*rfections  can 
reside  but  in  one  Being,  and  tlience  conclude  that  there 
can  be  but  one  Supreme  God,  who  is  tlie  cause  and  au¬ 
thor  of  all  things,”  —  this  is  an  argument  d  priori. 
■When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  argue  from  the  order 
and  regularity  that  weobserve  in  the  objects  of  nature 
around  u.s,  that  there  is  evidence  of  design  and  of  a 
designer,  this  is  an  argument  d  po.derioW.  Each  of 
these  modes  of  argument,  however,  is  incomplete  of 
itself,  and  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  the  two  that 
we  Ciiu  expect  to  be  able,  if  indeed  the  imperfection  of  i 
our  pri*aent  fiiciilties  will  ever  admit  of  onr  being  ald<^.  tol 
prove  by  arguments  the  existence  and  attributes  ofGod. 
/—A  f;Use  god;  a  heathen  deity;  an  idol ;  a  fetish. 

Laod  of  lost  god*  »ud  godlike  men."  —  Byron, 

— A  prince ;  a  wiverei-in  ;  a  ruler ;  a  magistrate  or  judge  ; 
an  angel.  (Chiefly  of  scriptural  ai>plication.) 

Thou  Shalt  not  revile  the  yoda,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  tby  peo¬ 
ple." — Ezod.  Xxii.  1. 

^Any  pers  -n  or  thing  held  in  over-exalted  estimation,  or 
deified  and  honored  as  the  chief  good;  as,  he  makes  ai 
go*L  of  liis  belly.  I 

*'  Leave*  a  gentleman,  and  makes  a  god  of  sneh  a  euUion."  Skak*. ' 
— pL  A  term  colloquially  used  to  denote  the  hahifufs] 
or  freqm-nters  of  the  gallery  in  a  theatre,  especially  in; 
Ireland;  as,  the  hissed  him  off  the  stage.  (Cant.) 
Ootlal’min^.  a  town  of  Surrey  in  England,  on  the 
Wev,  which  i>  here  cn>ssed  by  a  bridge,  5  m.  S.S.M  .  ot  | 
Guildford.  Manuf.  Hosiery,  blankets,  worstcils.  cotton 
clollis,  stocking,  and  gloves,  with  a  considerable  trade, 
in  hops,  coal,  timber,  and  hark.  Pop.  6,-ioO.  i 

Ciofla'very,  a  river  of  Indi;t,  rising  on  the  E.  side  of  | 
the  W.  Ghauts,  abt.  70  in.  N.E.  of  BomUiy.  At  Rajani- 
undry  in  the  N.  Circars,  it  divides  into  two  streams; 
the  left  flowing  into  the  Biyof  Beng-al  in  L:U.16®4-S'| 
N  .  Lon.  S2®  23'  E.,  and  the  right  in  Uit.  16°  18'  N.,  I^n.j 
81°  40'  E.  The  entire  length  of  the  G.  is  about  900  in.  | 
CrO<rollil<l.  n.  A  child  in  a  godly  or  spiritual  sense  ; 
one  for  whom  a  person  becomes  sponst^r  at  baptism, 
and  solemnly  promises  to  see  it  educated  as  a  Chtistian. 
(but  very  sefdom  does  so.) 

Gocrciaii^titer,  (daw'ter,)  n.  A  female  for  whom  one  i 
becomes  sponsor  at  baptism. 

<irOtr<lo^s«  A  female  god  or  deity;  a  heathen  deity] 
of  the  female  sox. 

“A  temple  .  .  .  built  to  the  gracious  goddfs*  Clemency."— Z>ry<fen.  I 

_ In  hyperbole,  and  the  language  of  love,  a  woman  of 

superior  charms,  or  excellence. 

••  She  move*  a  godde**,  ao'i  she  look*  »  queen."— | 
Goflerioll.  ’god'rifch.)  a  town,  p«*rt  of  entry,  and  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Tlnron  co.,  in  the  prov.  of  Ontario, 
on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  62  ni.  N.N.M.  of  London;  pop. 
(1871;  abt.  4,000.  ,  . 

God  father,  n.  [A.S.  god  and  ffeder.]  A  man  who 
becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at  baptism.  ■ 

— r.  a.  To  act  as  a  godfather.  | 

Go<rfrey.  op  B-tiliov, 
duke  of  L>rraine  and  fir?*! 

Chri.*;tian  king  of  Jerusii- 
lem,  wjis  B.  at  B^xv,  near 
Nivelle.  He  server!  while 
young  with  high  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  armies  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.;  and 
when  near  the  close  of  tho 
llth  cent  all  W.  Europe 
was  roii8'»d  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  tlie 
infidels,  the  fume  of  G  was 
high  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom  for  piety  and 
moral  excellence,  as  well 
as  for  knightly  prowess. 

H'*  ent<Ted  fervently  into 
the  great  movement  of  hi.s 
age,  and  was  confessedly 
the  first  in  rank  and  worth 
among  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crn.sade.  He  not  only 
signalized  himself  by  val¬ 
or  among  the  valorous,  and 
by  enthusiasm  among  the  Fig.  1171.  —  .armor  OP  G0I>- 
enthusiafttic,  but  he  show-  fret  op  bouillox. 
ed  also  disinterestedness, 
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probity,  skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher! 
and  rarer  order.  He  maintained  the  most  complete  dis¬ 
cipline  among  his  division  of  the  Cliristiaii  army,  which , 
he  brought  sately  to  the  ajipointed  nnister-pluce  beneath  ' 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  in  the  winter  of  10'.«6.  By 
his  sagacity  ami  firmnes.s  he  ]irevente<l  liostilities  break¬ 
ing  out  between  the  host  of  the  crii8a<lers  and  the  Greek 
eiiiperor,  .\lexins  Omiucuns;  and  in  the  spring  of  1097. 
Godfrey  led  the  Frankish  nations  into  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  siege  of  the  capital  of  tho  Turkish  sultan  of  Nice. 
This  city  whs  captured  after  a  siege  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonal  valor  of  Godfrey,  as  well  h.s  liis  generalship,  was 
Irequenlly  disjilayed.  He  was  tall,  well-proportioned, 
and  of  such  remarkable  strength  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  that  he  is  said  in  more  than  one  en¬ 
counter  to  have  cloven  his  foe  by  a  single  sword-stioke 
from  ^kull  to  centre.  After  Nice  was  captured,  the 
Crusaders  marched  forward,  ami  defeateil  a  Turkish 
army  in  the  great  battle  of  Dorylteum.  They  reached 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  late  in  the  winter  of  1097.  The  city 
was  cajitured  after  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  the 
weakened  army  of  the  victors  was  in  turn  bcsiege<l  in 
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his  enemies,  and  rerlnced  their  nnmber  to  some  extent 
by  exile ;  but  he  was  C(»mpelle<l  to  resign  office  in  March, 
1798.  He  was  soon  reinstale<l,  and  then  nmrriHi.  from 
political  motives,  Ponna  Maria  Tlierez.a  de  Bourlmn,  al- 
thoiigli  he  was  already  secretly  mnrriiMl  to  IlonnaJo- 
sefa  Tndo,  who  retained  his  affection  tlirongh  life.  In 
1809  lie  commanded  an  expedition  against  Portugal,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  received  further  title  and  rewards. 
He  puhlisheii  in  1806  a  stirring  appeal  to  tlie  peojde, 
(Milling  them  to  arms,  without  naming  the  roe;  hut 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  lie  disavoweil  his  proclamation. 
The  insurrection  of  Araiijtiez,  in  March,  1808.  prevented 
his  escape  as  pnrposeil  with  tho  royal  family,  and  on 
tiie  abdication  of  Charles  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was 
present  at  Bayonne  on  the  signature  of  the  new  abdi¬ 
cation,  and  he  acconipRiiieil  the  royal  family  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Rome.  He  hail  lost  everything,  and  lived 
only  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  On  his  wife's  death 
ho  avowed  his  marriage  witli  JosefaTudo;  settled  at 
Paris  in  1835,  and  r>.  there  ISol. 

Godroon'*  n.  [Fr.  ^^'K/ron.]  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  in¬ 
verted  fluting  used  for  ornament. 


its  wa.U  by  an  iuuumeraldo  host  of  the  .Mohammeilans.  Go^l  Mond.  n.  An  unexpected  acquisition  or  stroke  of 

good  fortune,  received  as  coming  from  God. 

“  Sir,  the  crowu-picce  be  gave  me  wa*  a  god  send."  —  Davies, 
God'silip.  n.  Deity;  di  inity;  the  rank  of  a  gtal. 

“  O'er  bill*  and  dales  their  godship*  came."  —  Prior. 
God'-i^iiiitlk*  n.  A  maker  of  images  of  false  gods,  or 
idols. 

GiMl'son,  ti.  [A.  S.  godxunn.)  A  male  for  whom  am- 
olher  Inns  been  siKUisor  at  the  font. 

‘  What,  did  my  father’*  godson  seek  your  life  ?  "  —  Shaks. 


After  enduring  much  suffering  and  loss,  Godfrey  led  the 
Crusaders  in  a  sudden  sortie  upon  their  enemies,  which 
wa.s  completely  victorious.  The  enthusiasm  causcii 
among  tlie  Christian  army  by  the  supposed  discovery  ot 
the  relic  of  the  Holy  Lance,  was  one  great  cause  of  tliis 
success.  It  was  not  till  101>9  that  the  Crusaders  reached 
Jcnmalem;  and  their  numbers  were  then  reduced  by 
the  sword  and  by  disease  to  only  1.500  horse  and  •20,0(Xi 
foot  fit  for  service.  The  Mohammedan  garrison  w:is  far  I 
inon*  numerous,  and  the  city  wiis  formidably  strong.  ‘ 


But  the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders  was  indomiUihle.  After  Go«l'si>oo<l.  n.  Good  speed,  that  is  success,  gexx!  luck, 
a  siege  of  forty  days,  a  successful  assault  wjis  made,  ami  \  prosperous  expedition  ;  as,  we  bade  him  God-spud  on 
“  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  theafteruoou,  the  day  and  hour]  his  journey. 

of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bmiillon  stood  victorious  on  Go<rH-|>eiitiy«  n.  An  earnest  penny. 

the  walls  of  Jerusiilem.”  (.Gtbbo/i).  — M'hen  theCrusnd-  Go<rM-triice,  n.  [Ger.  Gottrsfriedr ;  Lat.  Fi  fuga  Deo.] 

CI  S  were  sateil  with  carnage  and  pillage,  they  delibernteil  |  (Hist.)  An  Institution  of  t  lie  Middle  Ages ;  a  means  intro- 


on  the  important  subject  of  ch<M)sing  a  ruler  of  their 
conquest;  and,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  as-j 
sembly,  G.  was  hailed  king  of  the  Cliristiaii  kingdom  of  | 
JerusiUem.  He  showed  his  humility  and  piety  by  refiis- ' 
iiig  to  wear  a  golden  diadem  in  the  city  where  his  &iv- 
iour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns,  and  he  desired  to  he 
calleil  only  Defender  and  B;iron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
During  his  short  reign  he  gained  several  military  ad¬ 
vantages  in  tho  field  Hgaiust  the  Mohammedan.*,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Ascalon,  where  he  completely  routed  a  large 
army  which  the  sultan  of  Egypt  had  sent  to  reconquer 
Jerusalem.  G.  deserved  still  higher  honor  for  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  establishing  order  and  justice  in  his  dominion.*, 
and  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws  for  his  subjects.  Un¬ 
happily  for  the  infant  kingdom,  he  d.  within  a  year  from 
his  accession. 

Gotl  froy,  in  TlUnois,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co. 

4a04Uia  veil,  or  Godiiav.v.  {god'hawn,)i\  town  or  settle¬ 
ment  of  Greenland,  on  Disco  Island,  iu  Davis  Strait; 
pop.  abt.  250. 


duced  by  tho  Church  to  check  in  some  mea.*nre  the  hos¬ 
tile  spirit  of  the  times,  by  establishing  certain  days  or 
periods  during  which  all  privatefeuds  were  to  cease.  It 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
10th  or  beginning  of  the  llth  century.  At  first  tho 
Clmrch  forbade  all  feuds  on  those  days  of  tlie  week 
which  w’ere  sperially  consecrated  by  tlie  death  and  re- 
snrrcction  of  Christ;  namely,  from  Thursday  evening 
to  Monday  morning,  and  threatened  with  excnniinuni- 
catiun  any  who  transgressed  that  order.  Afti  i’wards 
the  period  was  extended  so  a.«  to  include  the  whole  of 
Thursday,  the  whole  of  the  ])eriod  from  the  beginning 
of  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  certain  other  times  and 
saints’  days.  The  precincts  of  churches,  coiivents,  and 
gi-aveyards  were  al.^)  int*  nlicted  from  any  hostile  en¬ 
counters.  Though  frequently  disregardixl.  there  can  bo 
little  dtmbt  tluit  these  enactment.*  were  of  much  use  in 
tliese  troublous  times.  By  degrees  the  power  of  tho 
State  came  to  be  exerted  to  promote  pea<  e,  and  these 
laws  of  the  Church  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 


Goil’head,  7?.  [God  and  A.S.  had.]  Deity :  divinity ;  God  ward,  arfr.  Toward  (iod. 

divine  nature  or  essence.  — A  personal  deity;  a  god  or  Gocl  w  in.  Earl  OF  Kixt.  a  powerful  Angln.?axon  chief. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  lieadof 


goddess. 

“  The  Dvmph*  aod  Dative  godhead*  yet  unknown.” — Dryden. 

— God;  the  Deity  ;  the  Sui>renie  Being;  the  Almiglity. 
God  hood,  n.  Divine  nature  or  essence;  deity;  god- 
fehip  ^  . 

God'less.  a.  Having  no  reverence  for  God;  impious; 
irreligious;  ungi>dly;  wicked;  atheistical;  having  no 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

••Godless  men  and  rebellious  times."— f>ry<ic». 
God'lCAisly,  fl'in.  In  an  impious  mauiier;  irreligious¬ 
ly;  atluislically. 

God  lossneJsS,  n.  State  of  being  godless,  atheistical, 
or  impious.  ,  .  ,  i-  • 

God  like,  a.  Resembling  God ;  partaking  of  the  divine 

e.ssence.  ^  y>  cn  i 

_ Of  superior  excellence ;  as,  reason.  — Shaks. 

<;o<riiUeiu“ss,  n.  Stati- on«^ing  gwllikH. 
<;o«riilv,  arff-  Piously;  upriglilly;  n-liyiously.  (R.) 

n.  Qiiiility  of  buin;?  godly :  piety;  belief 


During  tlie  reign  t 
the  English  party  in  opposition  to  tlie  Norman  [larty.  and 
for  long  tlie  real  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  Englaiui. 
In  iniyhe  accompanied  Canute  in  an  expedition  against 
Sweden,  where  he  behaved  with  such  valor  as  to  receive 
a  rehitive  of  that  monarch  in  marriage,  together  with 
large  grants  of  land.  On  the  death  of  Canute,  the  Ikirl 
sided  with  Hardicannte  against  Harold,  lint  afterwards 
he  espoused  tlie  cause  of  tlie  latter.  He  was  charged 
with  murdering  Alfred,  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Ethelre.1  II., 
from  which  he  vindicated himsell  I>y  oatli.  On  tliedealli 
of  ilardicatinte  he  joined  Etlward  tile  Confessor,  who 
married  his  daughter,  but  alterwards  rel.elling  against 
Edward,  and  l)eing  unsnccessful,  lie  fled  to  Klanders, 
Having  gatliered  fresh  forces,  lie  sailed  up  tlie  Thamra, 
and  appiared  before  I-omlon.  throwing  lliefouiitiy  into 
such  confusion  tliat  the  king  was  oidigol  to  negotiate 
peace  with  O',  whom  lie  restored  to  ids  estates.  He  p. 
suddenly,  while  dining  w  ith  the  king  at  I\  iiichester,  in 
lO.id. 


in  God,  and  reverence  for  his  character  and  laws;  nr®-  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen 

ligious  life;  the  system  of  Christianity.  i  f,,  aliout  5  m.  N.  of  Patterson. 

"Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  yodtinc. "—trcitey.  GOSl'wit,  tl.  {Zoifl.)  See  LiMOS.V. 

God'liliig.  n.  A  little  deity  ;  a  diminutive  god.  Gu'er.  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse,  in  reference  to 

■■  The  puny  oodtinys  of  inferior  race."— Dryden.  i  speed;  as,  the  mare  is  a  gootl  yoer.  ,  .a 

God'iiiother,  n.  A  woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for 
a  chihl  at  baptism.  Si*e  Godfather. 

Go<low  ir,  n.  (Fnun  Malay  gadang.]  In  the  E-  Indies. 


a  depot,  or  wan^hoiise. 

Go'<loy,  Manuel  Df..  Prince  of  the  Peace,  duke  of  .41- 
cudia.  &c.,  the  favorite  and  first  minister  of  Charles  IN  . 
of  Sp  lin.  D.  at  Badajoz,  1767.  He  went  to  Madrid  at  an 
early  age,  ami  in  1787  entered  the  company  of  1>o(1y- 
piuirds.  Hi*  beauty,  fascinating  manners,  and  amia¬ 
bility,  his  skill  in  music,  soon  made  him  a  favorite  at 
court,  and  promotion  was  rapid.  He  wajA  called  to  the 
council  of  state,  and  in  1792  succeeded  Aranda  as  fir*t 
minister,  and  imniMliately  declared  war  on  France.  At 
the  peace  in  1795  he  was  made  a  grandee  of  Spain  of . 
the  first  class,  and  receive<l  the  title  of  Prince  of  the] 
Peace.  Ilis  unpopularity  increased  with  his  favor  at  ' 
court  an<!  his  rich  reward;  hut.  in  o])position  to  the  | 
general  desire  of  the  nation,  he  signed  the  treaty  ol  St. , 
Ildefonso,  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,! 
in  1790  lie  found  all  parties  and  classes  in  tho  stale  ] 
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ism  for  a  dolt,  hlockhvad,  or  stupid  foolish  fellow. 

(Gamtt.)  See  Golf. 

Goffer,  r.  a.  Same  ns  Gaiffer.  7.  r. 
i'o.A-  niKl  Mnsoer,  are  two  names  that  occur  several 
HtTterin  the  sarred  Scriptures.  In  Gen.  X  2,  Magog  is 
mentioned  ns  one  of  the  sons  of  Japlieth ;  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii  .  xxxix.,  the  prophet  is  told  to  set  his  fare 
‘■  against  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief  prince  of 
Meshech  and  .Iniial,  and  propln  sy  ag>nn8t  him  ;  amt  m 
Rev  XX  8  Satan  is  represented  as  going  forth  ■  to  tie- 
ceive  tiie  nations,  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  Gog  and  Magog,  M  gather  them  logeilier  to  bat¬ 
tle”  Among  Cliristians.  tlie  terms  liave  been  used  as 
ne.-irlv  svuonvmoiis  witli  Anti'  lirist.  anil  in  a  general 
sense'  to  inclmle  all  nations  liostile  to  Christmmty. 
Tliese  names  are  also  employed  to  designate  tw_o  Imge 
warlike  figures,  that  adorn  the  Gaildliall  of  Eondon. 
Many  faldes  are  given  of  tlie  origin  of  tliese  wortlnes  ; 
imt  notliiiig  with  certainty  is  known  regarding  them, 
further  than  tliat  from  time  immemorial  they  liave  been 
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looked  upon  with  pride  by  the  people  of  London.  Thoj 
old  giants,  which  were  of  wickerwork  and  pjisteboard,  [ 
were  destroyed  by  the  great  rtre  of  1666.  and  the  prei*-. 
ent  ones,  wiiich  are  of  stone,  were  conslructed  in  1708. 
They  are  lonrteen  feet  high. 

Gts'riz,  Gkoro  Henrik,  Baron  Von,  an  eminent  Swed¬ 
ish  statesman,  B.  of  a  noble  family  in  Franconia.  lie 
joined  Ct»arl»*s  \U.  of  Sweden  at  Stralsund,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Turkey,  and  by  his  activity  and  intelligence , 
WHS  soon  place«i  at  the  head  of  political  affairs.  But 
scarcely  had  Charles  fallen  before  Frederickshall  (Dec. 
nth,  1718),  when  Q.  (then  foreign  minister)  fell  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  siiccessor 
to  the  throne,  lie  was  arrested,  and  charged  with 
having  induced  the  Swedish  monarch  to  engage  in  ruin¬ 
ous  enterprises,  and  of  having  mismanaged  the  finances 
intrusted  to  him  ;  no  time  for  repelling  the  liccusations 
Wiis  allt)Wed ;  and  on  Feb.  *28,  1719,  G.  was  condemned 
and  hebea<led,  without  a  iiearinsr. 

Ooeta«Klf,  orGotlia,  a  Swedish  river  rising  in  Lake 
Werner,  a»id  after  a  S.  C‘)ur8e  of  oO  m.  entering  the  Cal- 
tegat.  ^»ear  its  source  are  the  falls  of  the  TroVtxtta, 
to  avoid  which  the  canal  of  same  name  w;is  cut. 

or  Oof  lie*  Johann  Wolfgang  von, 

the  greatest  modern  poet  of  Germany,  and  the  regenera- 
ti)r  of  German  literature,  was  u.  at  Frankfort-on-lhe- 
Main,  in  1749.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  young  G.  wjw  reared  amid  all  the  elements  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  taste  for,  and  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  In  1764  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  4  years  afterwanls  to  that  of  Strasburg.  in  order  to 
qualif}'  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  The  study  of 
law.  however,  gained  less  upon  his  attention  than  that 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  chemistry,  physiology,  &,z. 
In  1771.  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  G.  went  to  re¬ 
side  at  Wetzlar.  Here,  in  1773,  he  produced  his  roman¬ 
tic  drama  of  Giitz  von  BfrlicUingtn,  which  excited  great 
enthusriasm  in  the  German  literary  world.  About  this 
time  G.  conceived  a  passion  for  a  lady  who  was  already 
betrothed,  and  shortly  after  became  the  wife  ofanotlier; 
which  incident,  together  with  the  suicide  of  a  student 
of  his  acquaintance  —  also  a  sufferer  from  misplaced 
affection  —  G.  fused  together  to  form  the  jdot  of  a  novel, ! 
which,  in  1774,  he  brought  out  under  the  title  of  Die 
Leiden  des  J ungen  IVcrMer  (“The  Sufferings  of  Young 
Werther”).  This  book,  in  its  sublimity  of  maudlin  sen¬ 
timentalism,  became  at  once  the  rage.  In  1775  G.  was 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  his  court.  To  Weimar  heaccordingly  n-paired.l 
and  there  bt*came  the  central  figure  and  ruling  deity 
(so  to  speak)  of  a  galaxy  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
notabilities  of  that  day,  counting  among  them  Wielund, 
Schiller,  Herder,  ami  Senckendorff.  G.  was  also,  by  the 
duke's  favor,  appointed  a  privy  councillor  of  legation, 
and  superintendent  of  the  theatre,  where  he  brouglG 
out  with  thorough  efft*ct  tl»e  splendi*!  chefsHl'ceuvre  of 
Schiller,  in  addition  to  his  own  dramatic  works —  Giitz 
von  B^rlidiingen,  Jphigenie  auf  Tanrifi^  Tasso, 

Clavigo,  Stetta,  and  Effinont.  In  1786  lie  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  for  two  yeairs,  and  in  1792,  nccompa- 
iiied  the  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  in  its  French  campaign,  of  which  he  became 
the  historiographer.  On  his  return,  G.  was  app«>int«Ml 
minister  of  state.  In  1795  appeared  the  first  part  of  his 
M’ilhrlm  Mnste.r^  ami  in  1797  Hermann  und  D  Tothea,  a 
he.xaim  trieal  pastoral  poem,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of 
ids  minor  productions.  In  1805  the  first  portion  of  his 
great  masterpicHje,  Fauzt,  w;is  ushered  to  the  world,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  literary  fame.  In 


1807,  the  czar  Alexamler  of  Russia  conferreil  upon  G. 
the  or«ler  (»f  St.  Alexaiuler  Newski,  —  an  example  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Napoleon  with  the  grand-cross  of  the  Legj*>n 
of  Honor,  while  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Baris.  In  1809  ap¬ 
peared  his  Wahhrrwandsc}uifte.n{'^  Elective  Alfiidties ’*), 
H  work  in  which  In*  advanced  certain  views  on  the  mari¬ 
tal  relation  which  disgusted  tlie  moral  world.  The  year 
1818  beheld  the  second  partofhis  Wilhi>lm  .^eiMer  —  the 
ir/7«/f<'r-Ja/<rr,  ami  in  1831,  the  second  part  of 
which,  while  containing  many  passages  of  striking 
thought,  grotesque  humor,  ami  melodious  imagery,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  wliole  of  such  profound  mysticism  and  enig¬ 
matical  philosophy,  a.s  to  be  incomprehensible  even  to 
the  most  critical  iinderKtanding.  D.  at  Weimar.  March 
22, 1832.  G.  was  an  intellectual  giant,  und  “  represents! 
in  himself  alone,”  says  Madame  tie  Stael,  “  the  wlwdeof  I 
German  literature.  His  keen  and  profound  insight  intu| 


human  life  and  character,  his  encyclopedic  knowledge,! 
his  sublime  imagiiialiou,  his  exquisite  sensibility  aiia 
plav  of  fancy,  and  his  consummate  style,  place  biiii  bigb 
in  the  constellation  of  literary  genius  that  appeared  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  ITtli  and  beginning  of  tlie  lMh 
centuries.  His  mighty  influence  has  reached  ail  spheres  > 
of  human  tliouglit,  and  grows  stronger  witli  time.  Ail- 
miratioii  of  this  great  poet  forms  a  sort  of  masonic  pa»s-l 
word  uniting  tiie  intellectnal  elements  of  all  countries. , 
Tlie  subject  of  Fiiust  is  tlie  worldly  career  of  man :  the 
aspiration,  tlie  resistance,  ttio  lenipliition,  tlie  sins,  the 
agony,  tlie  destruction  — all  mysterious  and  niournlul  — 
siipjilying  food  lor  comment  and  controveisy  ‘iorad*^ 
miration  as  for  blame,  to  generations  yet  to  come.”  Wi/- 
heUn  MeisUr,  G.'a  greatest  pro.e  eflort,  lias  been  well 
rendered  into  Knglish  by  Carlyle's  admirable  tran.sla- 
tion.  His  minor  pieces,  ballads,  songs,  and  elegies,  ail 
partake  of  tlie  profundity  of  his  philosophical  mind. 
Books  innumerable,  in  the  shape  of  recollections,  let¬ 
ters.  coiiver.'atioiis,  ic.,  have  been  written  about  tliis 
inaster-niiud  of  tile  “  h'atlierland.”  Especially  note- 
wurtliy  arc  tiie  K^-suys  on  liis  lite  and  works  by  f.ar- 
lyle.  and  G.  H.  Lewes'  Life  of  Gcethe,.  A  literary  curios¬ 
ity  was  piiblislieil  in  IStio,  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  trans-i 
latiou  of  Fausl.  under  the  title  of  Ben  Abuya,  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  sclioliir.  Dr.  .Max  Letleris. 

<««ietzc,  .lon.vxx  August  Ephraim,  a  German  natiinilist, 
B.  lit  Ascliersleben,  in  1731.  He  made  many  microscopic 
discoveries,  and  wrote  several  books  on  natural  liistory, 
among  wbicli  are  Kiitoinological  Memoirs  (1  vols.),  A 
liistory  of  Intestinal  irorm.«,  and  an  £uroj>ean  Fauna 
(9  vols.)  'lie  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Quedlinburg, 
and  D  in  1793. 

<i<»f  fie.  in  AVio  Jersey,  a  village  of  Passaic  co.,  abt.  3  m. 
N.  of  Patterson. 

Ooff's  I'alls,  in  Sew  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co. 

<iA>ir’»  Mills,  in  -Veto  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Steuben  co. 

<i!«>frs'towll.  in  aVeio  Hampshire,  a  post-vilbage  and 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  Kiver, 
abt.  13  111.  S.  of  Concord;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  1,740. 

(folTs'lowu  t'entre,  in  Sew  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Hillsboroiigli  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S,  of  Concord. 

Ciosf'gilisville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

tiogfrie.  tgog'l,)  V.  n.  [Allied  tu  jog,  joggle,  and  to  pro¬ 
vincial  coggte.,  to  be  shaky;  Gael,  gogshuile-ach,  goggle- 
eyed.]  To  strain  or  roll  tlie  eyes. 

*‘  Which  made  him  haDg  his  bead  and  scowl. 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl."— //udi&ras. 

Hiiving  full  eyes:  staring  with  rolling  eyes. 

— «.  A  straineil  or  affected  rolling  of  the  eye. 

— 7)^.  Instruments  used  to  cure  squinting  or  the  distortion 
of  the  eyes  which  occjision  it;  cylindrical  tubes, in  which 
are  fixed  glsisses  for  defending  the  eyes  fr»)m  cold,  dust,  &c. 

Gojf'jrlotl,  a.  Broininent;  sbiring,  as  the  eye. 

Gojj'jfle-eyocl.  a.  Squint-eyed;  having  eyes  which 
roll,  or  are  prominent  or  distorted. 

lli  11h.  are  situate  about  3  ni.  N.of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  England.  On  their  extreme  summit  we  find 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp  with  a  triple 
intrenchment. 

Nik  ilat,  a  Russian  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  D.  probably  about  1810.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  Dead  sSnuts  (which  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  translated 
into  English  with  the  title  of  Home-Life,  in  liussia\ 
of  a  comedy  entilleii  The  Re.visor,  u\n\  two  collections 
of  short  tales  illustrative  of  rural  life  in  Little  Russia, 
his  native  country.  The  reputation  of  G.  wjis  seriously 
impaired  by  his  suhseipient  writings.  He  spent  some 
years  abroad,  returned  to  Russia  iu  1^40,  and  D.  at 
Moscow,  18.=)1. 

OoUkeeii'villo,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-office  of  Arm¬ 
strong  CO. 

Gollll  war',  a  dist.  of  India,  prov.  of  Giizer.at,  tributary 
to  Great  Britain;  Lat.  21/^  50'  to  22°  N.,  Lon.  71°  12'  to 
72°  il'  E.  Dej<c.  Fertile,  and  producing  nearly  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  India,  ibp.  271,000. 

GoaajiinSia,  (<?o-,yd-7<cc«'?/d,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Rio-GrandtMlo-Noi  te,  abt.  28  m.  S.  of  Natal ;  pop.  abt. 

l,:,oo. 

Goil,  a  branch  of  Loch  Long,  in  Argyleshire, 

Scotland,  extending  N.  for  4  m.  to  Lochgoilhead. 

Go  ing;,  n.  Act  of  moving  in  any  manner. — Departure. 

“  Thy  going  is  not  lonely.” — Milton. 

— Procedure;  way:  course  of  life:  beh.avior;  deportment; 
—  often  before  on  ;  as,  there 's  pretty  goings  on. 

'*]{e  seeth  all  his  ginngi.''~^Joh  xxxiv.  21. 

— Course  of  providential  agency  or  government. 

“  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God.”— Ixviii.  24. 

— Pregnancy ;  gestation. — Drew. 

I  Goitre,  {//oy'L\)  n.  [Fr.  goure,  probably  a  corruption 
of  Liit.  guttur.  the  throat.]  {APd.)  A  preternatural  en¬ 
largement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  occasioning  a  swelling 
of  the  throat,  which  frequently  attains  a  very  large 
size.  It  is  also  termed  hronchocele  and  Derbyshire  neck, 
on  account  of  its  prevalence  in  this  co.  of  England.  It 
is,  however,  in  tlie  Al]>ine  districts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Tyrol,  that  it  is  chii  fly  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  also  common  in  certain  regions  of 
the  .\nde8  and  lliinalaviui.  It  is  frequently  associatiMl 
with  cretinism,  {q.  r.)  IJttle  is  yet  know’u  of  the  nature 
or  cause  of  this  disease.  It  is  endemic,  or  common  to 
Certain  region.s ;  l»nt  from  what  pecidiarity  of  these 
regions  it  is  owing,  it  is  very  uncertain,  though  many 
are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  calcsinims  impregnation 
of  the  water.  It  also  occurs  hereditarily,  imlepemlent 
of  endemic  infiuence.  It  is  much  more  common  among 
fi'iiiales  than  males,  and  usually  occurs  about  the  age 
of  pubt^ty.  It  is  not  of  an  infi  immatory  or  malignant 
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character,  is  free  from  pain,  and  generally  of  the  natnm 
color  of  the  skin.  At  first  the  tumor  is  soft  und  elastic 
but  as  it  increases  in  size  it  becomes  hard  and  firm.  Its 
size  often  becomes  so  great  as  not  only  to  be  u  serious 
inconvenience,  but  even  to  impede  respiration  and  ob- 
8tr»ict  the  voice.  The  great  reinedy  for  this  disease  is 
iodine,  either  administered  internally  in  small  doses  for 
a  long  time,  or  applied  externally,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  or  of  the  tincture  painted  over  it  every 
night.  Generally,  if  not  of  long  standing,  the  swelling 
will  in  this  way  be  removed. 

Goi'triMi,  Goi'lercKi,  a.  Affected  with  goitre. 

Goi'troiiK,  a.  \¥t.  yoiirtux.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  goitre. 

Go  jain,  a  prov.  of  Abyssinia,  lying  S.  of  Lake  Dembea; 
i^it.  10°  to  11°  N.,  Lou.  37°  to  38°  E.  S'urfact,  in  many 
portions  niounbtinous ;  it  is  yet  in  others  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale,  affording  good  pastures,  which  are  well 
watered  by  the  various  affluents  of  the  Abai  River. 
Pop.  71,000. 

Go'la,  n.  [It.,  throat,  flute,  moulding.]  {Arch.)  Same 
as  Ctma,  q.  V. 

Go'land^ville*  or  Go'lansville,  in  Tirginiay  a 
village  of  Caroline  co. 

Golcon'da,  a  fortress  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  Ilin- 
dostan,  situated  7  in.  N.W.  of  his  capital,  Hyderabad; 
Lat.  17°  22'  N.,  Lon.  78°  25'  E.  In  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, once  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda.  and  the  yet  solid 
mausolea  of  its  former  sovereigns,  which  form  a  vast 
group  of  dome-crow  ned  structures  of  gray  granite,  each 
having  its  own  mosque,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  its 
own  elevated  terrace,  (Fig.  24^)  G.  is  proverbially 
famous  for  its  diamonds;  but  in  truth  they  are  merely 
cut  and  polished  here,  being  generally  found  at  Porteall, 
near  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Niziun's  dominions. 

Golcoii'<la«  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pope  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  220  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield; 
pop.  abt.  404. 

Gol<l,  n.  [.4.  S.,  Ger.,  Fris.  gold;  Vut.  goud ;  Danish 
guld,  from  A.  S.  gelew,  yellow.  Root  Ar.gla,  to  be  clear, 
bright,  to  shine.]  {Min.)  This  metal  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  times.  It  is  the  Sol,  or  sun,  of  the 
alchemists,  who  represented  it  by  the  circle  (7),  the  em¬ 
blem  of  perfei*tion.  It  occurs  in  nattire  in  a  metallic 
state,  alloyed  with  silver  in  all  proportions  up  to  38  per 
cent.,  and  containing  also  traces  of  copper,  iron,  palla¬ 
dium,  and  rhodium.  It  is  sometimes  found  crystallized, 
the  primary  form  being  the  cube  without  cleavage;  also 
in  grains,  thin  scales  or  laininie,  and  masses  popularly 
called  nuggets.  The  color  of  native  G.  is  yellow  of  vari¬ 
ous  shades,  sometimes  inclined  to  silver-white.according 
to  the  amount  of  silver  present.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable  ;  its  sp.  gr.  varies  with  the  alloy  from  1*2-19*5. 
Pliny  states  that  when  the  proinirtion  of  silver  in  the  G. 
is  i  it  is  called  electrum.  This  is  the  Greek  word  for 
amber,  and  the  alloy  may  have  been  so  culled  from  its 
pule-yelluw  color.  J*aUadium  G..  called  also  porpezite, 
from  Porpez  in  Brazil,  conUins  from  6  to  10  per  cent, 
of  palladium,  and  some  silver.  Rhtidium  G.  contains 
from  34-43  per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Iridium  is  also  found 
in. connection  with  G.  The  G.  of  California  yields  on  an 
average  880-thousandth8  of  the  pure  metal;  that  of 
A  ustralia  925-lhousandths.  1  run  and  copper  pyrites  are, 
by  inexperienced  persims,  often  mistaken  for  G.  Pyrites, 
when  pounded,  are  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  when  heated 
strongly,  give  off  sulphur,  while  G.  may  be  cut  in  slices 
and  fiattened  under  the  hammer,  and  will  melt  without 
any  odor  of  sulphur.  The  pyrites  may,  however,  con¬ 
tain  some  G. ;  in  which  case  they  should  be  roasted.  pt»w- 
dered,  and  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  solution  should  be  carefully  neutralized  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  protosulpbate 
of  iron  added  as  long  as  there  is  a  precipitate.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  insoluble  matter  is  the  gold.  Scales  of  mica 
coloreil  with  oxide  of  iron  are  also  sometimes  mistaken 
for  gold.  G.  is  found  with  comparatively  small  excep¬ 
tions  in  the  veins  of  quartz  that  intersect  melamorphic 
rocks.  It  is  always  very  irregularly  distributed,  never 
in  continuous  pure  bunds  of  metal  like  many  metallic 
ores.  It  occurs  in  the  quartz  in  strings,  scales,  plates, 
and  in  tuosse.s  which  are  sometimes  an  agglomeration 
of  crystals.  The  scales  are  often  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  quartz  that  appears  to  contain  no  gold  often 
yields  a  considerable  percentage  to  the  assayer.  IVhile 
the  native  place  of  gold  seems  to  be  iu  the  quartz  rock, 
the  G.  of  the  world  is  mostly  gathereil.not  directly  frmn 
it,  but  from  the  gravel  or  sands  of  rivers  or  valleys,  or 
the  slopes  of  hills  or  mountains  whose  HTcks  contain 
auriferous  veins.  Such  deposits  are  often  called  alluvial 
washing.^,  and  in  California,  placer  diggings,  and  have 
been  derived  from  the  disintegration  or  wearing  d(»wn 
of  the  rocks  containing  G.  The  G.  of  these  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  is  usually  in  flattened  scales, or  grains  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  size  depending  partly  on  the 
original  conthtion  in  the  rock, and  partly  on  the  distance 
it  has  been  transported.  The  coai*ser  particles  and  nug¬ 
gets,  requiring  rapid  currents  to  transport  them,  are 
dropped  first,  and  are  gener.illy  found  in  cavities  in  the 
rocky  slopes  or  botioms  of  valleys,  or  a  place  where  the 
waters  may  have  eddied.  These  receptacles  are  called 
pockets.  The  finer  particles  are  carrieJ  farther  —  some¬ 
times  scores  of  miles  away.  In  1865  a  nugget  was  found 
in  California  w'eigliing  ‘201  ozs.  In  the  museum  of  min¬ 
ing  engineers  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a  mass  w’eighing  96 
lbs.  Troy,  fnun  the  valley  of  Taschku  Targauka.  The 
Blanch  Barkley  uugget  from  .Australia  weighed  146  lbs., 
and  one  from  Ballarat,  .\u.stralia,  weighed  184  lbs.  8  ozs., 
and  yielded  $41,882.62  worth  of  gold.  G.  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  globe,  and  occurs  iu  rocks  of  various 
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RgP8  ft‘oni  Azoic  to  the  Tertiary.  In  this  country  it  isi 
found  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  ami  Geor- ! 
gia.  Tliese  mines  produced,  before  the  discovery  of  G.  \ 
in  California,  about  a  milli4>n  of  dollars  a  year.  G.  has  j 
been  found  at  Albion  anil  Madrid  iti  Maine;  Canaan  and! 
Lisbon.  N  H.;  llridgewater,  Vt. ;  Dedliani,  Mass,;  and  1 
traces  in  Montgomery  co.,  I’a.  Tlie  G'.  of  California  was 
discovered  in  1848,  ami  in  1849  the  yield  was  000,000; 
in  18.')3,  $00,000, 000.  For  the  year  1867,  the  production 
of  gold  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  was  ap¬ 


proximated  as  follows: 

United  States  .  $60,000,000 

Mexico  and  S.  America .  6,000,000 

Australia  .  60,000,000 

British  America  ..., .  6,0i)0,000 

Russia .  15,000,000 

Klsewhere .  26,000,000 

Total . 4r70,000,0O0 


For  further  information,  see  Precious  Mei  als. 

{Metal,  and  Vlu-m.)  Pure  G.  may  be  ot»tainetl  by  solu¬ 
tion  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  {aqua  rt'gi'a).  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  diluted  and  tiltereil,  and  evaporated  almost  to  dry¬ 
ness,  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  remaining  salt  is 
then  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
precipitates  tiie  G.  as  a  dark  bluish-purple  powiier,  which 
is  subseipiently  wsished  with  water  and  hydrochloric  | 
acid.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  but  when  much  ex- 1 
tended  transmits  a  green  light.  When  j)ure  it  i.s  nearly 
as  sott  Jis  lead,  and  is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of 
all  the  metals,  but  inferior  to  many  in  its  tenacity.  (See  | 
Oold-beatino  and  Golh-uck.)  Its  symbol  is  An,  from 
its  Latin  name  Auruni^  eijuivalent  197,  and  sp.  gr.  19-6. 1 
Its  fusing-point  is  about  2016°.  It  is  not  alfccted  liy  air  1 
or  water  at  any  temperature.  It  does  not  combine  di¬ 
rectly  with  any  of  ihe  non-metallic  elements,  except 
chlorine,  bromine,  tUioriae.  and  phosidiorus.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  acids  do  not  atbick  it,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  active 
agent  being  the  liberated  chlorine.  Selonic  acid  acts 
upon  it  by  oxidation,  tlie  acid  itself  being  converted  into 
eelenious  acid.  Gold  forms  two  oxides.  Tlie  protoxnl>'. 
(/brm.  AuO.)  forms  a  dark  precipitate  when  i»rotochlo- 
ride  of  gold  is  decompi>sed  by  potash.  It  forni.s  a  com¬ 
pound  with  hydrosulpbite  of  soda,  much  used  in  photog¬ 
raphy  under  the  name  of  W  d'or.  It  forms  also  a  sbui- 
nate  of  gold  and  tin  used  to  impart  a  purple-red  color  to 
glass  and  porcelain  under  the  name  oX purple  •>/  Cassiux. 
The  Teroxide  of  Gold  {for>n.  AuO^)  U  prei>ared  from  the 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  reijia  by  boiling  with  an  excess 
of  potash,  decomposiug  the  aur.ite  of  potash  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  purifying  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  by  water.  It  forms  a  yellow  [irecipitate, 
which  is  liecomposed  by  exposure  to  tlie  light  or  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  500°.  Fulminating  G.  is  obtained  as  a  buff 
precipitate  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  G.  It  explodes  violently  wlien  gently  lieated. 
With  clilorine  G.  forms  two  salts,  —  the  protochloride^ 
AuCl,  formed  as  a  pale-yellow  subslanco,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  when  the  terchloride  is  lieated  to  360°; 
and  the  terchlnruUy  .\uCl3,  made  Ity  dissolving  gold  in 
aqua  regia.  The  terchloride  is  very  soluble  iti  w.tter  and 
alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  or  orange  solution,  accortling 
to  its  strength.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  stains  the 
skin  yellow.  Ether  dissolves  it  readily,  even  ahstract- 
ing  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  the  aurum  portabile  of  the  alchemists.  The  solution 
of  terchloride  of  G.  should  be  kept  hi  a  dark  place,  as  it 
is  eiwily  reduced  by  tlie  feeblest  deoxidizing  agents.  Tlie 
facility  with  which  it  deposits  metallic  G.,  and  tlie  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  depO'<ited  metal  to  atmospheric  action,  ren¬ 
der  it  of  great  use  in  photography.  It  is  used  occasion¬ 
ally  in  medicine.  It  forms  <iistinct  double  salts  with  a 
number  of  metallic  chlorides,  which  are  mostly  yellow 
when  in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprived  of  water.  The  1 
auro-ehlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  much  used! 
in  photc4grapby.  By  adding  a  s»dntion  of  cyanide  of  po-| 
tiissium  to  a  weak  solution  or  terchloride  of  G.,  we  ob-| 
tain  the  prntocyanide  of  G.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  pow¬ 
der,  soluble  ill  an  excess  of  cyanitlo  of  potiwaium,  form¬ 
ing  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  which  is  j 
largely  used  for  gilding  by  the  electrotypo  process.  The . 
other  compounds  of  G.  are  of  slight  importance.  When 
the  metal  is  disseminated  throngli  quartz,  pyrites,  or! 
lead-ore,  tlie  ore  is  pulverized  ami  waslied  witli  a  stream 
of  water,  which  carries  away  the  lighter  portions  of 
sand,  li'aving  the  gold  behind.  The  fine  particles  are 
aimtlgamated  with  mercury,  ami  by  that  moans  retained 
and  separated  from  the  powdeivil  rock,  ami  the  mercury 
is  then  distilled  olf.  It  is  further  rehned  by  being  finely 
granulat(‘d  and  boiled  with  concentrate<l  sulphuric  acid 
until  every  other  coustituent  is  dissolved  out.  Perfectly 
pure  gohi  is  denominated  gold  of  24  carats,  or  fine  gold. I 
Gold  containing  2  parts  of  alloy  in  24  is  said  to  be  22 1 
carats  fine.  Perfectly  pure  gold  is  too  soft  for  use  as 
coins,  ves.sels,  ornaments,  &c.,  aiKl  is  therefore  alloyed  1 
with  copper  and  silver.  By  being  alloyeil  it  loses  rmicli  j 
of  its  ductility  ami  malleability,  but  gains  in  hardness  j 
and  fu.sibility.  For  coins,  the  standard  G.  of  the  Uiiite<l 
States  consists  of  900  parts  of  giild  to  lOU  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  ami  copper.  Tlie  English  standard  g<dd  contains 
alloy,  now  of  copper.  Jewelry  is  generally  made 
of  18  curat  gold-  For  methods  of  applying  G.  to  glass, 
porcelain,  Ac.,  see  Giudino.  G.  alloys  are  assayed  in  2 
ways,  —  by  rubbing  the  iirticle  on  a  touchstone  so  as  to 
make  a  metallic  streak,  which  is  touched  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  effect  is  compared  with  that  of  a  similar 
streak  made  by  an  alloy  of  known  c<iinpo8ition.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  operator  will  in  this  way  e.stiniate  tlie  amount 
of  alloy  in  any  mixture  correctly  within  1  p«*r  ct.  Wlien 
great  exactness  is  required,  the  process  of  cupellatiou  isj 


resorted  to.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  alloy  to  be 
assayed  is  made  of  3  or  4  parts  of  silver  and  the  same  of 
lead.  It  is  then  fusi'd  upon  a  bone-ash  cupel.  The  lead 
carries  down  all  the  impurities  but  the  silver  into  tlie 
cupel,  leaving  the  G*.  alloyed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weiglit 
of  silver.  It  is  then  beaten  out  and  immersed  in  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  silver,  leaving  the  G.  pure. 
The  amount  of  silver  used  must  be  at  least  3  times  that 
of  (7.,  otherwise  the  silver  dilfused  through  the  G.  would 
be  pn,dected  from  tlie  action  of  the  acid.  The  first  of 
these  operations,  where  the  G.  is  alloyed  with  the  silver, 
is  called  7warmGVm  ;  and  the  separation  of  the  metals 
by  nitric  acid  is  toi  nied  parting,  iiponye.  gold,  for  den¬ 
tists'  use,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  G.,  from  free  copper, 
in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitating  by  a  strong  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  When  the  G.  is  all  ]»recipitated,  the  litpiid 
must  be  decanted  ofl  carefully  witlnuit  disturbing  the 
G.  in  the  bottom.  It  is  then  washed  with  boiling  water 
by  filling  tlie  vessel  several  times  and  decanting  until  it 
is  free  Irom  oxalic  acid.  The  G.  is  now  removed  on  to 
blotting-paper  and  gently  pressotl  into  the  form  of  the 
desired  cake,  but  thicker.  On  heating  tliis  for  a  short 
time,  somewhat  below  u  red  heat,  it  slirinks  and  becomes 
coherent. — See  GILDING,  GoLD-Bh.\TiNG,  Prbc.  Metals. 
in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Volk  co.;  pop.  abt.  428. 

71.  {Min.)  A  native  amalgam  of 
gold  fni.n  the  platinum  of  Columbia  and  from  Mariposa, 
Cal.  It  is  in  small  w  hite  grains,  easily  crumbling,  also 
in  whitish  4-sideil  prisms.  Comp,  of  a  Columbian  speci¬ 
men,  mercury  57-40,  gold  38-39,  silver  6-0, 

Ciiolii'-biMitor,  u.  One  who  beats  gold  into  thin  leaves 
tor  gilding,  Alc. 

Gol<U-l>oa(or*K-skin,  n.  (Mannf.)  The  integtinum 
I'ectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold-beaters  lay  between  the 
leaves  4d'  their  metal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the 
membrane  is  reduced  thin.  —  See  GoLU-BEAiING. 

n.  The  p^oce^s  by  wliich  gold 

is  extended  to  lliin  leaves  used  for  gilding.  Attenqtts 
have  been  uiaiio  to  apply  machinery  to  G  7y.,but  though 
very  ingenious,  their  application  is  very  liiiiiteti;  most 
of  the  g(dd-leaf  is  still  beaten  by  hand,  ns  lollows:  Thu 
g«dii  is  first  cast  into  oblong  ingots  about  ^ths  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  weighing  two  ounces.  The  ingot  is  flat¬ 
tened  out  into  a  ribbon  of  about  -g  J^th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  by  passing  it  between  j»olished  steel  rollers. 
Tills  i»  annealed  or  softened  by  heat,  and  then  cut  into 
pieces  of  one  inch  stpiare ;  160  of  these  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  leaves  ot  vellum,  each  piece  of  gold  in  tlie  centre 
of  a  sipiare  vellum  leaf,  another  placed  above,  and  so  on 
till  the  I'ile  of  150  is  foriiietl.  Tliis  pile  is  enclosed  in  a 
double  iMrcliineiit  ease,  and  beaten  with  a  U3-pound 
liammer.  Thu  elasticity  of  the  packet  coiiMderaldy 
lightens  the  labor  of  beating,  by  causing  the  hammer 
to  rebound  witli  each  blow.  The  beating  is  continued 
until  the  incli-piece.s  are  spread  out  to  fi)nr-ineh  squares ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  and  cut  into  tour  pieces,  ami 
squares  thus  produced  are  now  placed  betw'een  g'lld- 
biub'r'.g  instead  of  vellum.  ma<le  into  piles,  and  en¬ 
closed  in  a  parchment  case,  and  beaten  as  before,  but 
with  a  ligliter  hammer.  Another  quartering  and  beating 
produces  2,400  leaves,  having  an  urea  of  about  190  times 
that  of  the  ribhon,  or  a  thickness  of  about 
of  an  incli.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  thus  extended  to  a 
surface  of  about  100  square  feet.  A  still  greater  degree 
of  tliiniiess  may  be  obtaine<l,  but  not  profitably.  After 
the  last  beating,  tlie  leaves  are  taken  up  with  wood 
pincers,  placed  on  a  cushii.m,  blown  out  flat,  and  their 
raggecl  jMlges  cut  away,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to 
Bcpiares  of  inches.  26  of  tliese  are  placed  between 
tlie  leaves  of  a  paper  book,  i)re>ion8ly  rubbed  with  red 
chalk,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  gold,  and  are  sold  in 
tliis  form. 

04»l4l  borg-,  a  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  12  m.  S.W,  of 
Lii'giiitz.  Mannf.  Cloths,  flannels,  wt>ollen  socks,  and 
gloves.  pap.  7,500.  —  Another  G.  in  Mecklenburg- 
Sclnverin.  mi  a  lake  of  same  name,  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  baths,  wliich  arc  of  high  repute. 

G»l4r-btMisi(K  a.  Encompassed  with  gold. 

Gobi  C'ailoii*  in  California,  a  mining  village  of  Sierra 
co.,  abt.  2S  m.  N.  of  Bownieville  ;  pop.  abt.  40ti. 

Gol<r-ol4»tli,  71.  Cloth  interwoven  with  threads  of 
gold-wire. 

<if4»l4r-oon<it.  See  Guinea. 

4*ol<r-<*ii|»,Gol«loii-oiip.  77.  (Bot.)  See  Ranunculus. 

<sol4l'-<llist,  Gold  in  very  fine  or  minute  particles. 

Golcl'oii*  a.  [A.  gulden,  gglden.]  Made  or  consisting 
of  gold.  —  Briglit;  shining;  splendid;  of  a  golil  color; 
as,  tlie  golden  siin,  a liarvest.  —  Excellent;  valu¬ 
able;  hapi>y;  pure;  innocent;  as,  tlie  golden  age. — 
Preeminentiy  favorable  or  auspicioRs;  as,  to  win  gulden 
opinions. 

4«old'en,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary,  abt.  4  tn. 
W.  of  (’ashe. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Gobreii  A^e.  {Mylh^  That  time  when,  acconling  to 
the  traditions  of  most  people.s  and  religions,  the  earth 
was  the  common  property  of  man.  ami  produced  spon¬ 
taneously  all  things  necessary  for  an  enjoyable  existence, 
Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  placed  this  goldtui  age  under  the  | 
rule  of  Saturn  ;  and  many  of  tlieir  poets — as,  for  example, 
Hesiod. in  his  BTirA-j? a/ni Aratus,  Ovid,  ami  above, 
all  Virgil,  in  the  first  book  of  tlie  Gtorgieg — have 
turne«l  this  poetic  materiel  to  admirable  account,  and ! 
define*!  the  gradual  <leciidence  of  the  world,  as  the  silver, 
tlie  brass,  and  the  iron  ages,  holding  out  at  the  samel 
time  the  consolatory  ho|)e  that  tlie  pristine  state  of 
things  will  one  day  return.  1 

Gold'eii  Brid;fO*in  AVic  lorA-,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  CO.,  abt.  120  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany.  j 

Gold'oii  Bridge,  a  villaiie  of  Ireland,  abt.  2  m.  W.S. 
VV.  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  1 


Gold'on-Bng*,  7?.  {Zool.)  The  seven-spotted  lady-bird, 
Voccine.lla  septempunctata.  a  small  and  pretty  insect  of 
the  genus  Coccinell^,  7.  v. 

Gold'oii  C'silf.  {IScript.)  Itwascast  by  Aaron  from  the 
ear-rings  of  tlie  people,  while  the  Israelites  were  en¬ 
camped  at  the  foot  of  8inai,  and  Moses  was  absent  on 
the  Mount.  Ages  after,  ilerohonin,  king  of  Israel,  set 
up  two  idols  in  the  form  of  a  call,  the  one  iu  Dun  and 


the  other  in  Bethel.  Tliis  almost  incomprehensible 
degradation  of  liiiman  rea.«on  was,  more  particiilaily 
in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  delaising 
influences  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  isruedites 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  wln  re.  amid  Ihe  daily 
practice  of  the  most  degrading  and  revolting  religious 
Ceremonies,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the  image  of  a 
sacred  calf,  surrounded  by  other  symbols,  carried  in 
stdenin  pomp  at  the  bend  of  marching  armies  ;  such  as 
may  be  still  seen  depicted  (Fig.  1173)  in  the  processions 
of  Raineses  the  Great  or  Sesostris. 

Gold'oii  Cily,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  the  territory  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky  Motin- 
tains,  in  Jeftersrm  co.,  abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Lenver.  Its  rapid 
growth  is  mainly  owing  to  the  rich  gtdd  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  A  United  States  Land  Office  is  here  located. 
Pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Gold'oii  i'ornors,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  (»f  Wayne  cc. 

Gol<l'oii  Eaelo.n.  {ZoUl.)  A  N.  American  bird, called 
also  Ring-tailed  Eagle.  Jj/m/a  canadnixis.  sub-family 
Aquilinir.  It  is  32  to  40  im  bes  long,  ami  the  wing  35. 
The  head  and  neck  ladiind  are  light-brownish  liilvoiis, 
the  tail  at  base  white,  terminal  portion  glossy  black, 
and  all  other  parts  piirplisb-brow  n.  It  lias  great  power 
of  flight,  but  n<*t  thesjieed  of  many  of  the  falcons  and 
hawks. and  does  not  8<»  readily  pursue  ami  ca]»ture  birds 
upon  the  wing;  but  its  keen  sight  enables  it  to  spy  an 
object  of  prey  at  a  great  distance,  and  with  meteor-like 
swiftness  and  unerrimr  aim  it  falls  upon  its  victim.  At 
times  it  soars  to  great  heiglits. moving. -slowly  and  majes¬ 
tically  in  broad  circles.  'I'he  nest  of  the  G.  E.  is  placed 


upon  a  shelf  of  a  rugged  and  generally  inaccessible  pre¬ 
cipice,  It  is  flat  ami  ver}*  large,  and  consists  of  dry 
sticks.  The  eggs  are  two  in  nuniher,  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  through, and  dull 
white  with  undefined  patclies  of  brown.  The  G.  E. 
preys  upon  fawns,  hares,  wild  turkeys,  and  otlier  large 
birds.  It  does  not  attain  its  full  beauty  of  plumage  till 
the  fourth  year.  The  so-callcHl  Ping-tailed  Eigle  is  the 
golden  eagle  before  it  Inus  nsuhe*!  maturity.  The 
Fiiiropoan  G.  Eagle.  Is  so  nearly  like  the  American  one, 
that  there  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  the  same 
species. 

Gold'en  Fle<*oo*  77.  (M>jth.)  See  Jason. 

(Her.)  See  Fleece  (Order  of  tiieGolden.) 

Gold'oii  Fly*  71.  (Zoitf.)  S'*e  MusciDiE. 

Gold'oii  Goto,  See  CALIFORNIA. 

GoBloii  Galo,  in  fhlorado  Territory,  a  village  of 
.Tefforson  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Golden  City. 

Gold'oii  Grove,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greenville 
district. 

Gold'oii  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  county. 

Golfloii  Hill,  in /%7i7i.4y?ea7ita,  a  post-office  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  county. 

Gold  en  Fake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  county. 
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Oold'on  Ijp'ffoml,  (Tho.)  Aurfa  Leafnda.] 

{Lit.)  A  work  written  jiIkhU  the  iniildleol  tfie  18tli  c«*nt., 
l»y  James  de  Voragiiic,  a  Dominican  monk,  wlio  wjis 
afterwards  pnnnoteiJ  to  the  archbishopiir  of  Gom*a. 
The  hf;>ok  itself  consists  of  177  sections,  each  of  whie.h  is 
devoted  to  some  partictilar  saint,  or  festival,  fnllowing 
the  order  of  tlie  Homan  calendar.  —  Tlie  G.  L.  is  als«) 
the  title  of  one  of  tlie  best  etfusions  of  our  great  poet 
Loinrfellow. 

C»ol(l>u  liUiis'wort,  n.  {Boi)  See  IIibracium. 

Ooltren-intiirt'eii-liJil  r,  n.  {Hot.)  See  I'olyi  uiciujm. 

Oolil'en  Xuiii'bor.n.  {Vhron.)  The  nnmber  of  any 
given  year  in  the  Metonic  cycle,  <].  v.,  ami  consequently 
ranging  from  I  to  19.  The  name  is  dei'iv<*d  fr'-on  tlu* 
fact  that  tlie  number  of  each  year  was  by  law  engraved 
in  goMeii  letters  on  a  marble  pillar.  It  is  reckoned 
from  the  year  I,  B.  C.,  as  in  that  year  the  new  ni'Kin  l«*ll 
on  Jan.  1,  and  as,  according  to  the  chronology  ot  Meton. 
the  new  moon  falls  every  19th  year  on  the  same  day, 
wc  deduce  the  golden  number  h^'  the  following  rule:  — 
Add  I  to  the  number  of  years,  and  divuU  by  19.  the.  quo¬ 
tient  gives  the  number  of  cycles^  and  the  remainder  is  the 
golden  number  fur  that  year.  In  the  case  of  the,  last  year 
of  the  cycles,  there  is  no  remainder,  and  19  is  the  golden 
number.  The  G.  N.  is  used  for  determining  tho  Epact, 
and  the  time  for  holding  Eister. 

Gol<l'cii  I*oiid,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Trigg  co. 

Golil'oii  in  J/ntne,  a  township  of  Oxford  co. 

Gold'eii  Kol>jii«n.  [ZoVl.)  The  Baltimore  Oriole, 

Goltl'eii-roU*  n.  (Bot.)  See  Solidagos. 

Gold'eu-rulo,  n.  The  rule  of  practice  of  doing  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  wo  would  have  them  act  toward 
ourselves.  See  Lul>e  vi.  31. 

(Arith.)  The  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  three;  — 
80  ralloil  for  the  universality  of  its  application, 

Golil'on  Saiil'piliro,  n.  {Bot.)  SeelNULv. 

Gold'oii  in  S.  Carolina^  a  village  of  Ander¬ 

son  distiicl. 

n.  (Bot.)  See  Scolymus.  _ 

iwoUl'-tieId«  n.  Di  strict  or  region  where  gold  is  found. 

G4»l<riiol<l,  in  loiO'i.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wright  co., 
aht.  L'O  m.  N.K.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Golcrfiiioh*  H.  {Zobl.^  The  Oarnffh#  a  species 

of  bird  of  tlie  family  Fringillidir,  and  tho  gayest  in  ap¬ 
pearance  of  all  birds  of  temperate  Europe.  Its  length 
from  the  tail  to  tho  tip  of  the  bill  is  about  five  and  a  half 
inches,  and  tlie  greatest  expansion  of  the  wing.s  is  nine 
inches.  Tlu*  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black;  the  fore¬ 
head  and  throat  scarlet,  the  head  black,  the  hack  brown, 
and  riiiiip  a  pale  brown,  the  belly  white,  and  a  beautiful 
yellow  stripe  runs  acroftS  the  wings,  which  are  pi  iucipally 
black,  with  white  edges. 

Altogether  it  is  the  haml- 
somest  N.  European  bird, 
and  as  its  song  is  very  sweet, 
the  goldfinch  is  a  universal 
favorite  Itfeedsoii  thes(*ed3 
of  various  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  thistle.  It 
is  tonml  througlumt  Europe, 

Bnffon  says  of  it,  “  that 
beauty  of  plumage,  inehsly 
of  song,  and  sagacity  of  dis¬ 
position,  are  all  united  in 
the  goldfinch,”  and  if  it  were 
not  a  native  bird,  it  would  bo 
much  higher  prized  than  it 
is.  Being  of  very  lively 
hiihits,  the  goldfinch  can  he  e.osily  trained  both  to  imi¬ 
tate  other  birds,  ami  thus  he  of  n.se  as  decoy,  and  to  per¬ 
form  all  manner  of  funny  tricks  for  tlie  diversion  of  its 
iiiiister.  The  hlaek-headetl  goldfinch,  (\  magellanica, 
of  S  America,  and  accidental  in  the  U.  States,  has  the 
head  black  all  round. 

Golil'-IKh,  11.  (ZnHl.)  See  CvPRINiD.E. 

Goltr-f'oil,  n.  Gold  beaten  out  into  thin  sheets.  See 
G  ild-bkating. 

Ool4l  Hill,  in  C'.difornia,  a  mining  village  of  El  Dorado 
CO.,  aht.  '.00  in.  N.E.  of  San  Fraiiclsi:o;  pop.  aht.  300. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Nevadii  ro.,  aht.  Oa  in.  N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

— A  pi>st-mining  vill.  of  Biacer  co.,  aht.  7  m.  W.  of  Anhurii. 

Gold  Hill.  in  N.  a  post-village  of  Uowan  co. 

Gold  i.s  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Gold  Hill,  in  Nevada  TVrnYory,  a  post-town  of  Storey 
CO  ,  aht.  14  Ill.  N.N.E.  of  Oar.son  City  ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. 

Gold'll! in  Michifj'tn,  a  po.st-office  of  Oceana  co. 

Gol<l  f.iOOe.  n.  (Arts.)  A  heantifnl  ornamental  fabric, 
protlnced  by  applying  a  thin  Ci)atingof  gold  to  threads 
of  silk.  In  tlie  original  method,  a  stiff  thread  was  pro- 
duce<l.  long  used  for  making  cloth  of  gold,  &c. ;  but 
manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  apply  gold  to  flex¬ 
ible  thread  by  im-ans  of  recent  inventions.  The  first 
proces.s  is  sometimes  called  fibre-plating,  and  has  been 
long  known  to  Eastern  and  Eiinipeaii  nations.  The 
mode  of  making  g<dd  lace  in  its  commencement  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  adopteil  by  the  IIimh«)s.  A  l»ar  <»f  silver  is 
roughened  and  coated  with  a  film  of  gold;  tho  rod  is 
then  drawn  out  into  a  wire,  and  finally  twisted  round 
orange-<;olored  silk  thread.  For  the  finer  kinds  of  wire 
thus  made,  perforated  rubies  are  used  as  dies,  ami  an 
ounce  of  metal  can  be  brought  t<»  the  astonishing  long!  h 
of  a  mile  ami  a  quarter.  A  piece  of  this  wire  12  inrh«.s 
long,  and  finer  than  a  human  hair,  will  sn.stain  a  weight 
of  12  ounces.  The  process  of  coating  flexible  threads 
with  gold  film  is  called  fibre-gilding.  Chemists  an'l 
manufacturers  liave  long  tried  to  overcome  tho  many 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  wny  of  fibre-gilding, 
and  all  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes  have 
been  successively  tried ;  but  although  it  was  found  easy 
to  attach  the  gold  to  tho  thread,  yet  the  whole  was  loo 
long  iu  drying,  and  had  too  soft  a  louudaiioii,  to  adiiiit 


of  hnrni.shiiig.  The  brilliancy  of  gold  lace  produced  by 
fihre-pliiting  has  never  been  snrpa.s.scd  t»r  even  imitated 
by  any  of  the  piaices.ses  inveiitiMl.  Among  the  principal 
metiKHls  in  use  are  the  clieinical  proce.sses  of  Mr.  Albert 
Hock  and  Mr.tlreen,  ami  tlialofDr.  KroningofStuIberg. 
Electro-metalinrgv  has  imt  been  rendered  directly  ap- 
jiiicable;  but  by  M.  BaroCs  method,  the  material  to  he 
gilt  is  clipped  in  a  solution  ot  nitrate  ot  silver  and 
ammonia.  After  remaining  two  hours,  and  dried,  it  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  A  silvered 
surface  is  thus  produce*!,  which  can  easily  be  gilt  by  the 
electro-metal  lurgic  process. 

Gold'-la4*i*<l.  a.  Wrought  Avith  lace  of  gold. 

G4>l4r*lattoii.  n.  A  tliin  plaleof  gold,  or  of  other  metal 
ct»vered  with  gold. 

<>fal<r-lear.  n.  Gold  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf  or  foil. 

G4!l<l  Moj-ia'ic,  n.  {Chem.)  A  term  generally  applied 
to  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  whicli  has  a  metallic  lustre  and 
color  resembling  the  jirecious  metal.  It  is  also  po|)n- 
larly  used  to  denote  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  or  tin, 
imitative  of  gold. 

GoUl’iioy^  «.  Same  as  Gilthead,  q.  v. 

Goltlo'iii.  Charles,  a  celebrated  Italian  dramatist,  n. 
at  Venice,  1707.  The  Italian  stage  was  reformed  by; 
him;  and  his  comedies,  which  are  numerous,  are  ex- 
ceeilingly  htimori»ns  and  natural.  About  1701  ho  went 
to  Bari.s,  ami  became  conqioser  to  the  Italian  theatre, 
besides  which  he  had  an  appointment  at  court.  D.  1795. 
—  His  works  were  printed  at  Leghorn,  in  31  vols.  8vo. 

Gold'-plosiHiire.  {Bot.)  See  Camelina. 

Gt>l<r>|>roof.  (I.  'ihat  cannot  be  templed  or  bribed  by 
any  otter  of  money. 

GoWI  Rjvor,  in  California.,  a  mining-village  of  Placer 
CO.,  about  29  m  N.E.  of  Auburn.  Name  of  post-ollice, 
.M'Uintain  Springs. 

Gold  Kliii,  in  California^  a  post-office  of  Placer  co. 

Gol<ls'l>oroils:li.  in  Maine^o.  post-towiisbip  of  Han¬ 
cock  c*i.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  90  m.  E. 
of  .Augusta;  pop.  aht.  2,200. 

Gold<!!'l>4>roii;;U,  in  N.  Carolina.,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Wayne  co.,  on  the  Neuse  Kiver,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of 
K.aleigh;  laid  out  in  1S41,  ami  has  improved  rapidly. 
Pop.  abt.  1,0<K).  On  December  13,  1R62,  this  place  was 
captured  by  a  FVderal  f»*rce  under  Gen.  Foster.  Gen. 
Sherman,  after  a  sm-cession  of  difficulties  opposed  to 
him  by  the  Confe<lerate  Gen.  Johnston,  effected  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Gen.  Schofield  liere,  March  22,  1865. 

Gold.s'boroil^ll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
York  CO.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  18  iii.  N.  by  W. 
of  York. 

Gold'$4<*liiiiidt^  Jenny  Lind.  See  Lind  f  Jenny). 

n.  The  substance  or  composition  used  by 
gilders  to  liold  the  gold-foil  in  the  operation  of  gilding. 

Gold'imiiif ll,  n.  [A.  S.  goUlsmidh.]  One  who  manu¬ 
factures  vesj^els  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

Gold'sniilli^  Oijver,  a  brilliant  man  <»f  letters  of  the 
last  century,  was  n.  at  Pallas,  co.  Longfenl.  Ireland,  in 
1728.  llis  father,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church, 
jilaced  liim  early  at  school  at  Elphin,  co.  Ko8<*omimni, 
near  which  city  his  uncle's  family-mansion  and  hissecoml 
home,  Ballyoughter,  was  situated.  In  1745  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  ho  gave  no  imlications 
of  genius  or  scholastic  talents,  and  hccoining  involved 
iu  some  youthful  irregularities,  quitted  tho  university, 


Fig.  1176.  —  goldsmith's  house  at  lissoy. 


and  led  for  some  time  a  sort  of  vagrant  life.  Returning 
to  college,  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1749,  after  which  he 
proceedecl  to  E<linhnrgh  ami  Leyden  universities  toslmly 
medicine.  His  views  in  this  respect  were,  however, 
counteracted  by  an  insatiable  passion  for  gambling, 
which  in  the  end  utterly  impoverished  him,  whereupon 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  a  tour  of  the  European  continent, 
supplied  with  no  otlier  means  than  those  afforded  by 
his  good  spirits,  his  kindly  nature,  and  a  favorite  flute, 
on  which  he  was  an  adept  player.  Aft<*r  taking  his 
degree  in  medicine  at  P;idna,  G.  returncil  to  England  in 
1756,  where  he  commenced  practice  as  a  physician,  in 
which  he  was  nnsnccessfnl.  He  then  entered  the  field 
of  lett  rs;  and  after  passing  a  Bohemian  period  of 
oh.scurity  ami  privation  as  a  “  bo«tkseller’8  hack,”  to 
use  his  own  hitter  lacmiism,  his  first  work  to  attract 
attention  was  an  Inquiry  iiPo  the  Present  State  of  P/lite. 
Learning  in  Europe,  published  in  1759.  To  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  Life,  of  Beau  Nash, 
ami  a  History  of  England.  Becoming  accpiainted  with 
Dr.  Johnst»n,  in  1761,  the  latter  intro«hice<l  G.  to  the 
Literary  Club.  In  1764  appeared  The  Traveller,  which 
at  once  placed  G.  in  tlie  front  rank  of  English  authors. 
Two  years  afterwards  appeared  tho  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
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a  work  that  hns  been  the  delight  of  four  generations, 
and  tliat  will  probably  perish  only  w'lth  the  language. 
Foll(»wjng  ill  rapid  sncce.s.sion,  came  his  comedy  of  The. 
GoiKl-natured  Nan  (1767),  the  History  of  liome  (1768), 
and  his  excpiisite  poem.  The  Deserted  Vitloge,  in  1769. 
In  17T.3.  liis  immortal  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
took  tin*  puldic  by  st*)rm.  Ilis  other  works  are  the 
Grerian  History  (1774),  Pelaliaiitm,  a  porio-coinic  poem, 
(1774).  and  the  llLdory  of  Animated  Nature,  viXnch  he 
did  not  live  to  finish.  During  the.se  latter  years,  G., 
while  in  the  receipt  of  lar.'e  reiminer:iti"n  for  his  works, 
was  constantly  involved  in  pecuniary  emharrassments. 
Tlie  man  Icul  a  large  lieart,  a  generous  Imml,  ami  an 
indolent  disposition,  loved  good  living  and  fine  clothes, 
bad  a  penchant  for  the  garning-tahle,  ami  sjient  all  that 
these  extravagances  left  him  in  profuse  hut  unostenta¬ 
tious  charity.  G.  died  in  April,  1774,  $;10.090  in  debt, 
ami  more  truly  lamented  than  any  literary  inan  of  liis 
generation.  The  poor  whom  he  had  so  oft  befriended 
sobbed  tlieir  grief  on  his  staircase,  and  the  brilliant  co¬ 
terie  of  wits,  arti.sts,  authors,  and  philosojihers  mourned 
liim  with  one  entire  and  nnaffecteil  sorrow.  Sir  Joshua 
R«'yno!<iH,  when  apprised  of  his  death,  left  liis  studio 
and  painted  no  more  that  day.  G.  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church ;  and  a  ninmimefit,  epifaphizeil  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  G.  may  he  considered  to  liave  written  the  finest 
poem,  the  most  exquisite  novel,  and,  with  tlie  exception 
of  Slioridan's  School  for  Scandal,  i\w.  most  perfect  pidite 
comedy  of  the  period  he  belongeil  to.  An  admirable 
life  of  by  John  Forster,  entitled  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Olix't'r  Goldsmith,  was  published  in  London  in  1854, 
ami  lia.s  been  reproduced  in  this  country.  As  an  instance 
of  tlie  standard  popularity  of  bis  She  Sinops  to  Ctmquer, 
we  may  conclude  by  remarking  Hint  this  cliannlng  com¬ 
edy  sustained  a  brilliant  run  of  100  nights  at  one  of  the 
lymdon  theatres  in  1869-70. 

Gold  or  Green  Springs,  in  California  a 

post  milling-village  of  Tnolmnne  co.,  about  1  m.  N.W. 
of  Columbia  ;  ji^P-  about  200. 

Gol<rsti<*k,  7?.  (3/t7.)  A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Life-Guards,  who  attends  tlie  sovereign  on  State  oc¬ 
casions. —  Wright. 

Gold'tliroad,  ti.  Thread  formed  of  flatted  gold  laid 
over  a  lhr«*ad  of  silk. 

{Bot.)  See  COPTIS. 

Gol<l'-wire,  n.  Properly,  wire  made  of  gold ;  usually 
silver  wire  superficially  covered  with  gold. 

Golf,  or  Gaff,  n.  [tier,  kolhe  ;  I),  kolf,  a  club.]  {Games.) 
A  game  played  with  a  club  and  ball,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Scotland.  A  serie^s  of  small  round  holes,  several 
inches  in  depth,  are  cut  in  a  tract  of  smooth  turf,  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  frcHii  lUO  to  4n0  or  500  yards  apart  from  each 
other,  in  a  circular  order.  The  rival  players  are  either 
two  in  number,  or  four  (two  on  each  side).  The  balls, 
weighing  about  2 
oz.,  are  painted 
white  and  made  of 
gutta-percha.  An 
ordinary  golf-clnb 
consists  of  two  parts 
spliced  together  — 
viz.,  the  shaft  and 
•  head :  the  former  is 
made  eitherof  hick¬ 
ory  or  lance-wood, 
with  the  handle  Pig.  1177.  —  golf-club. 

covered  with  leuHi- 

er.  while  the  head  (heavily  weighted  with  lead  behind, 
ami  faced  with  horn)  is  c«imposed  of  well-seasoned  apple- 
tree  or  thnrii.  Every  ]»hiyer  has  an  attendant,  called  a 
caddy,  who  carries  his  cliihs,  and  “tees”  his  halls.  The 
method  of  playing  the  game  is  to  start  from  the  first  hole 
and  drive  the  i»all  into  the  next  hole  with  a.s  few  strokes 
as  possible;  and  so  on  all  around  the  course  or  circle. 
The  players  (or  pair  of  players)  whose  hall  is  hoh-d  in 
the  fewest  stn»kes  hasgjiined  that  hole:  and  tlie  mateh’* 
is  generally  determined  by  tlie  niaj»>r  number  of  holes 
gained  in  one  or  more  ronii'ls. 

Gi^lf'in;?*  The  act  of  jdaying  at  the  game  of  golf. 

<iOlfo-l>nloe.  in  Central  America.  See  Dulce. 

Gol'^otlia.  [Heh.,“  a  skull,”  or  “  the  place  of  a  skull.”] 
The  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  was 
situated  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  city,  although  the  common  opinion  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages  fixes  it  in  tlie  N.W.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  ordinary  spot  of  execution,  though  this  is  to  he 
inferred  rather  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  officers  of  justice,  Christ  was  simply  a  common 
criminal,  than  from  any  supposed  connection  between 
the  word  “skull  ”  and  a  place  of  execution  ;  G.  receiv¬ 
ing  its  name  in  all  likeliliood  from  its  round  skull-like 
.form.  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot  in  the  4th  cent, 
by  Constantine.  hat  is /low  called  the  “Church  of  the 
lioly  Sepulchre”  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  but  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  has  manifestly  no  claim  \vhat'‘ver 
to  be  considered  the  building  erected  by  Ci>nstantine; 
but  wliile  recent  biblical  scholars  and  travellers  gen¬ 
erally  have  assumed  that  the  scene  of  <iur  Saviour’s  cru¬ 
cifixion  and  sepulture  is  not  ascertainable,  a  writer  in 
Smith's  DirAionary  of  the  Bible  offers  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  present  mosque  of  Omar,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  “  Tlie  Dome  of  the  Iha  k,”  occupies 
the  site  of  the  sacred  Golgotha.  —  Ch.  Ency. 

Gor;;'Otlia,  in  Georgia,  a  ppst-village  of  Cobb  co.,  abt. 
123  m.  N.W.  ofMilledgeville. 

Go'liad,  in  Texas,  a  8.  co. ;  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
San  Antonio  River  and  Coleto  creek.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied ;  soi7,  fertile.  Chp.  Goliad,  /b/i.  abt.  3.384. 

— A  post-village,  cap  of  the  above  co.,on  the  San  Antoaio 
River,  abt.  120  m.  8  by  E.  of  Austin  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 


Fig.  1175.  —  goldfinch. 
{FringiUa  cardinalis.) 
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CJoHar'<loi*y,  n.  \^GoUardu$,  a  monk  t^■ho  wrot«  sun¬ 
dry  Hatirical  pit'ces  in  tlie  \Hh  century,  itiveigliing 
Rpinst  tlie  luxury  of  the  clergy.]  A  batirical  species 
of  writing  very  current  among  ciiurcliinen  and  others 
in  the  .Midclle  Ages,  in  whicli.  for  the  most  pjirt,  the 
vices  or  peculiarities  of  ecclesiastics  are  mentioned  and 
reprobated.  Tlie  most  complete  specimen  extant  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Walter  Mapes. 

Abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  the  early  part  of  the  13tli  cent. 

Goiratll.  {Script.)  A  celebrated  giant  of  Oath,  who 
challenged  the  armiesof  Israel,  and  was  encountered  and 
slain  by  David.  The  history  is  contained  in  I  Sam.  xvii. 

Oolitldl-Ueof  lo«  n.  [bat.^ob'u/'/jMS.]  (Zoot.)  A  genus 
of  tropical  coleopteron.s  insects,  family  S<':arabin(/!r. 
The  species  more  generally  known  as  the  G.  B.  is  the  G. 
caotewx,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
This  insect  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size;  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beauty  and  the  dilhculty  of  obtaining  speci¬ 
mens, it  is  much  prized  arnongcollectors.  The  Goliaths 
are  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  they  inhabit,  who  deem  them  a  great  dainty. 


Fig.  1178.  —  OOUATIIUS  P.ji>iFUEMUS. 


It  is  said,  also,  that  sometimes  $50  to  $250  has  been 
known  to  be  given  by  entomologists  for  specimens  of 
this  insect,  and  that  even  now  they  fetch  generally  in 
Europe  $25  to  $30.  The  G.  pnJyphemus  is  another  va¬ 
riety  of  this  species,  as  is  also  the  G.  micans.,  the  latter 
of  which  changes  its  color  as  it  is  held  in  dilTeront  posi¬ 
tions  to  light.  From  the  reason  already  given,  of  its 
rarity,  not  much  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  either 
species  of  this  insect. 

Ooli'iiow,U  small  manufacturing  town  ofPrussia,  prov. 
Pomerania,  on  tlie  Ihna,  15  rn.  N.K.  of  Stettin.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  cloth,  ribbons,  pepper.  &c.  Pop.  7,028. 

Ool'iiitz,  or  Gollnitz.  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Zips,  20  m.  from  Eperies.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
mining  council,  and  has  large  iron-foundries,  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  wire  cutlery.  Pop.  5.50i». 

Goloolies«  n.jd.  Same  as  G  cloche,  q.  r. 

<iroloe'-shoo«  n.  Corrupted  form  of  Galocre.  q.  v. 

Oolo'vin.  Ivan,  (Prince  Hovna.)  a  Unssian  man  of 
letters,  b.  abt.  1813.  Becoming  implicated  in  tlie  Po¬ 
lish  troubles  in  1848.  G.  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  1853.  Ilis  chief 
works  are  Exprit  da.  V £!''<inoinift  Pditique  (1S42);  Pierre^ 
le  (184D;  La  xnus  Nicholas  L  (1845); 

The  Giucasn.x^  jrom  an  llixtoricaly  P/litical^  arid  P/iy.’ft- 
cal  Point  of  View  (1853) ;  Progress  in  liusxia  (1859)  ;  &c. 

CaOlt'-HCllllt^  n.  [Lat.j  A  small  ingot  of  gold. 

—  .\n  itzehu  ;  asilvercoin  in  Japan,  worth  44  cts.  Fed.  mon. 

Goina'to,  or  Gomuti  Palm,  n.  The  Saguerus 

saccharif^r,  or  Armg,  a  species  of  trees,  order  Palma- 
cca?,  found  in  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  wliich  sup¬ 
plies  abundance  of  sugar.  Palm-sugar  is  generally  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  juice  which  Mows  out  froju  different 
palms  upon  wounding  tlieir  spatlms  ami  adjacent  parts. 
It  is  commonly  known  in  Jndia  by  the  name  of  Jaggery. 
The  juice  of  the  gomuti  palm,  when  fermented,  pro¬ 
duces  an  intoxicating  li<iuid  or  toddy.  In  Sumatra  it 
is  termed  neva,  and  a  kind  of  arrack  is  distilled  from  it 
in  Batavia.  From  the  trunk  of  this  palm,  when  ex¬ 
hausted  of  its  saccharine  juice,  a  good  deal  of  onr  com¬ 
mercial  sago  is  obtained.  A  single  tree  will  yield  from 
150  to  200  11)8.  of  sago.  Tlie  juice  of  the  fruit  is  very 
acrid.  The  stiff  strong  fibre  known  under  tlie  name  of 
Qoinmuti,  or  Ejow  fibre,  is  obtained  from  tlie  leaf-stalks, 
and  is  extensively  used  in  tlie  uianufacturuof  cables  and 
various  kinds  of  ropes. 

Oom^bo,  n.  Same  as  Gumbo,  q.  r. 

Goiiibrooii',  or  BuNi»EB.\Bi{A8,a  se.iport-town  ofPersia, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormus.  It  is  the  port  of  Scdiiras, 
and  of  all  the  south  of  Persia,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed, 
Lat.  27°  18'  N.,  Urn.  5bO  12'  E. 

Go'iiior,  n.  Same  as  Homer,  q.  v. 

Go'iiior.  [Heb.,  to  finish,  or a  consumer.”]  The  eldest 
sun  of  Japhet,  whose  descendants  peopled  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe. 

Go'iiier,  in  Ohio.,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Lima. 

Oomer'a,  one  of  the  Canary  I.slanp.s,  q.  v. 

Go'uiCZ,  an  island  of  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  month  of  the  Magdalena  Kiver; 
Lat.  11®  0'  N.,  Lon.  74®  5(/  W. 
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Gomor'rafi.  See  Sodom. 

Goiuphi'aniSo  n.  [Gr.,  from  gornphins.,  sc.  odons^  a 
grinder-tooth,  from  gomphos.,  a  bolt,  a  nail.]  {Med.)  A 
disea-se  of  the  teeth,  wlieii  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of 
the  HOckef.s. 

G4»iu'|>llolitO«  n.  [Or.  gomphns^  nail,  lithns.,  stone.] 
{(ieol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  conglomerate  rocks  of 
the  tertiary  peii»)d;  the  Nayeljlok  of  the  Swiss. 

G4>iiig»lio'NiM,  r<.  [Gr.  a  nail.]  (AnuL)  An 

articulation  similar  to  a  nail  in  a  board.  The  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws. 

Goiii|»lire'iia,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Globe  Amaranth, a  genus 
of  plants,  order  They  are  herbs  orshrubs 

native  of  S.  America  and  India.  G.  globosa,  an  Indian 
species,  is  a  tender  annual,  vaUieil  for  its  heads  of  flowers, 
which,  if  gathered  before  too  far  advanced,  will  retain 
tlieir  beauty  several  years. 

Giiiiiiiti.  See  Gom.aVo. 

GA»iiaiV€S  (I^a,)  {la  an  island  of  ITayti,  in  the 

Bay  of  Leogane  ;  area^  aht.  28S  «(j.  m. 

Goiiai vos„  (liOS,)  a  town  of  Hayti,  abt.  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Port-au-Prince. 

GA>ii'(lar,  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  residence 
ot  tlie  emperor,  situate  on  a  hill  of  considerahlo  Iieight, 
3U  miles  tn)m  Lake  Hemhea.  The  houses  are  on^y  of 
one  story,  built  of  clay,  with  tlie  roofs  thatched  in  the 
form  of  cones.  J*‘p.  Unascertained.  Lat.  12®  30' N., 
Lon.  37®  40'  E. 

Goii'tlola.  n.  fit.]  A  peculiar  kind  of  boat  used  at 
Venice  fiir  the  same  purposes  as  cabs  and  carriages  in 
otlier  cities.  They  are  usually  about  30  feet  b>ng,  five 
in  l)readth,  and  light  ami  elegant  in  form,  having  high 
jirows,  some  of  which  are  of  elaborate  workmanship 
and  ex<juisit<-ly  carved.  About  the  centre  a  cabin  is 
erectiMl  for  the  pa.ssengers,  which  iscarju-ted,  hung  witli 
curtains,  ami  fitted  with  stufiVd  cushions.  By  the  an¬ 
cient  ri'pulilic  a  law  was  jiasserl  ordaining  that  all  tliese 
boats  were  to  he  painted  black  anil  hung  with  black 
cloth,  except  those  for  the  use  of  foreign  ambassadors 
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and  for  state  purposes.  The  boatmen  who  navigate 
these  boats  are  called  gondolieri,  uDd  were  formerly  a 
very  important  body. 

— Any  fiat-bottomeil  boat  used  for  carrying  jirodnce. 

—  A  platform-car  of  unusual  length,  with  or  without  sides, 
nseil  on  railroails. 

GoiiiU>lior%  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  f/onc/oZiVr^’.]  One  who 
rows  a  gondola. 

“  Ariel  siJent  rows  the  soogless  gondolier.’'  —  Byron. 

GOIIO,  pp.  of  Go,  q.  V. 

GAkiiTalon.,  G4»ii'fanoii«  n.  [It.  gon/alone.]  A  ban¬ 
ner  ;  that  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  carried  in  the 
pope's  army.  The  gonfalonier  or  standard-bearer  was  a 
liigh  officer  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Goiifaloiiior',  n.  [It.  gan/aloniere.]  A  chief  stand¬ 
ard-bearer. 

Goii;;*,  n.  [Malay  and  Jnv.  gong.]  A  kind  of  metallic 
drum,  made  of  an  alloy  of  cupper  and  tin,  shaped  into 
a  l)asin-like  form,  flat  and  largi*,  with  a  rim  of  but  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  Tlie  .‘iound  of  the  G.  is  produced  by 
striking  it,  while  hung  by  the  rim,  with  a  wooden  mal¬ 
let,  which  puts  the  metal  into  an  extraorrlinary  state  of 
vibration,  and  produces  a  very  loud  and  piercing  sound. 
It  is  also  called  Tam-tam. 

Gonian'tor,  «.  {Zovl.)  See  Asteriad.e. 

n.  [Gr.  t/duia,  an  angle  or  corner.]  {Pal.) 
A  giMius  of  extinct  Cejihalopods  with  chambered  spiral 
shells;  nearly  allie*!  to  the  awnaomY^'.'?. 

Ga'iiic,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-office  of  Strafford 
county. 

Goiiioiii'etor,  n.  [Gr.  gonia,  angle,  rnetron.  measure.] 
An  instrument  f«)r  measuring  angles,  especially  ihone  of 
crystals.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  two  steel  blades, 
crossing  each  other,  and  used  on  the  principle  that  when 
two  lines  cross  each  other  the  opposite  angles  are  equal. 
A  more  accurate  instrument,  ami  the  one  chiefly  used 
by  mineralogists,  is  the  reflecting  G.  of  Wollaston,  im¬ 
proved  by  Nauinan.  This  is  a  more  complicated  instrn- 
ment,  yet  easy  of  application,  and  it  will  measure  very 
small  crystals  with  certainty  to  within  a  single  minute 
(!').  The  angle  is  measured  by  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  different  faces  of  the 
crystal. 

Goiiioniet'ric,  Goni^Miiet'rieal,  a.  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  goniometer. 

Goiiioiii'etry,  n.  'J  he  art  of  measuring  angles. 
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OOHOpIl,  (;7on'o/,)  w.  [Corruption  of /7on<»  q/f.]  A  thief; 
a  fih  lit-r;  a  pickpocket.  (Tlileves' jargon.) 

Goiiorrli<K>>i.  n.  [Gr.  gonorrhoia.,  from  gone^  semen, 
the  begetting  principle,  Irom  genew,  to  produce,  and 
rhoia,  a  flow,  from  rheeiu,  to  flow.]  {jMed.)  G..  also 
called  Blentiorrhcea,  is  an  inflammatory  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  iiiemhraiie  of  the  urethra  in  both  sexes; 
and  from  that  of  the  prepuce  in  man,  and  the  vagina  in 
woman.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the  direct  communii  a- 
tion  of  sound  persons  with  those  already  affected.  It  is 
a  very  acute  ami  painful  form  of  disease,  and  is  one  ol 
the  iiuiiierons  penaltiesatteiidingan  indiscriininate  and 
impure  interctnirse  of  the  sexes.  —  See  Syphilis. 

Goii«arvo,or  Go.nzalo  of  Cordova, Hernandez  D’Aqui- 
LAR,  anrimmed  the  Great  Captai.n,  was  ii.  near  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  in  1453.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  at  an 
early  age  entered  tlie  army.  He  first  distingnislied  iiini- 
self  in  tlie  great  war  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  tlie 
Moors,  wliii  h  ended  with  the  coiHpiest  of  (iranaila  in 
1492.  His  next  achievement  was  the  recovery  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naple.s  from  the  F?-ench,  who  conquered  it 
under  Charles  Mil.  in  1495.  When  Louis  XU.  renewed 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  G.  was  again  sent  there,  and,  after 
a  temporary  ihvision  of  tlie  country  between  France  and 
Spain,  he  again  expelleti  the  French,  established  the 
Spanisli  rnU*,  and  was  named  viceroy  of  Naples.  Through 
the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  calumnies  of  the 
courtiers,  the  Great  Captain  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
in  1507,  when  he  retired  to  Granada,  and  d.  there  in 
1515. 

Goiizji'^ira.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  14  m.  from  Mantua. 
ManuJ.  Silk  gooils.  J’op.  16,337. 

Goilza'f>'a,  one  of  the  great  historical  families  of  Italy, 
sovereigns  of  Mantua  trom  the  year  1328,  \\  lien  Lnigi 
Gonzaga  was  made  captain-general  and  invesleil  with 
the  supreme  power,  tdl  1708,  when  Ferrlimnid,  the  last 
descemlaut  of  the  eldest  branch,  dieil.  Muntua  was 
raised  into  a  manpiisate  by  the  Emperor  Sigisniuiid  in 
14;i3,  and  into  a  diu  liy  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1530.  A  collateral  branch  of  the  Gonzaga  family  be¬ 
came  dukes  ol  tiiiastalhi  Irom  the  middle  of  the  16tb 
century,  and  became  extinct  in  1746. 

Goiiza'los,  in  Tej-as,  a  8.  centrlil  co.  Area,  abt.  1,140 
sq.  m.  /i!i'rcr.-c.  Guadalupe  and  San  .Marcos  rivers.  Sur- 
/uce,  level;  5rn7,  fertile.  Go/).  Gonzales,  ib/).  abt.  10,000. 

— A  post-village,  caj).  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Guadalupe 
Kiver,  alit.  70  ni.  S.  by  E.  of  Austin.  Previous  ^o  its 
being  burned,  during  the  Texan  revolution,  it  was  a 
considerable  village.  J*op.  abt.  2,()0O. 

Goocli'laiKl,  in  Virginia,  nu  E.  central  co.  >4rM,abt. 
2F0  sq.  tn.  Pivers.  James  Kiver  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  undulating:  soi7,  fertile.  Cap. 
Goochland  Conrl-lloiise.  J*op.  abt.  10,656. 

Goo(*h'laii<L  in  Kentwdnj.  a  P.G.  of  K«)ck  Castle  co. 

Gooch  laiMl  C'ol1rt-IIoll^iO•  in  Virginia,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  ol  Goochland  co.,  abt.  28  in.  W.N.W.of 
Kichmoiid. 

Goo€*Ii*si  iVIillA.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cooper 
CO.,  on  Little  Saline  Creek,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson 
City. 

GooU'ale9  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lake  co. ;  nop.  aht. 
70U. 

Goodalc*s  Corner,  in  Maine,  a  P.O.  of  Penohscotco. 

Goo<rtill  in  lllnmis,  a  towiishiji  of  Lake  co. 

Goo<l'ilIl’s,  in  1  iryinia,  a  postHiffice  of  llunover  co. 

Goo<l,  a.  [A  S.  god.  gud  ;  Ger.  gut,  allied  to  Gr. 
ogathos ;  Peis.  Ihub;  Av.  khoob.]  Benevolent:  benefi¬ 
cent;  kind;  merciful;  gracious;  loving;  affectionate; 
favoral)le ;  as.  a  good  husband,  agood  wife.  —  Humane; 
worthy;  virtuuurt;  pious;  religious;  conformable  to  the 
moral  law;  as,  a  iiaitern  o\  yo<'d  works.  —  Beneficial; 
proper;  suitable;  fit;  convenient:  expeilient:  season¬ 
able;  well  a<la[»ted  to  the  end.  —  “If  you  think  yood.^* 
{Bacon.)  —  Conducive  to  hapjiiness. 

“  It  i»  Dot  good  that  the  man  should  be  alono. " <7rn.  it.  18. 

— Valid;  sound;  firm;  complete,  cr  sutlicienfly  perfect  in 
its  kind ;  perfect;  uncorrupled  ;  unimpaired. 

*•  Make  good  your  accusation.  ’  —  Smith. 

— Suitable  to  the  taste  or  to  health:  wlmlesome:  salubri¬ 
ous  ;  palatable ;  suited  to  proihicea  salutary  effect ;  medi¬ 
cinal  :  salutary  ;  suited  to  strengthen  or  assist  the  liealth- 
ful  functions. 

**  A  man  flr«t  huitds  a  country  seal. 

Then  tiiids  tlie  walla  uoi  good  to  eat.”  —  Prior. 

'—Full;  complete;  useful;  valuable:  as,  good  advice. — 
Equal;  adequate:  competent;  sufficient;  favorable  or 
convetiient  lor  any  purpose  ;  suitable  :  safe ;  wcll-(jnali- 
fied ;  able;  skilful;  ready;  dexterous;  as,  good  for 
nothing,  good  for  an  emergency.  —  Promutivo  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  pleasant:  agreeable:  cheering:  gratifying  :  pros¬ 
perous;  as,  tn  know  what  is  good  for  us.  —  Honorable; 
fair:  unblemished:  uniinpeached. 

“  Silence  the  knave's  repute,  the  whore’s  good  name." —  Pope. 

— Cheerful ;  favorable  to  happiness.  —  Gri'at  or  considera¬ 
ble;  as,  a  deal  of  tralfic.  —  Elegant;  jiolite;  as,  to 
frequent  companj'. — Real;  serious;  not  feigned. 

“  Love  not  in  good  earnest."  — Shake. 

— Seasonable;  commendable;  festive;  companionable; 
social  ;  merry. 

“All  good  fellows,  whose  beards  are  gray.'*  —  Thackeray. 

— Comely  ;  )ianil.'<ome  ;  well-formed.  —  Mild ;  jileasant ; 
calm;  not  irritable ;  fri<n«Ily. 

In  good  time,  not  too  fast.  —  In  good  sooth,  really,  seri¬ 
ously.  —  To  make,  good,  to  keep :  to  maintain ;  tis,  to  make 
good  a  retreat ;  —  to  confirm  :  to  establish  ;  as,  to  make 
good  an  argument;  —  to  perform:  as,  to  make  good  Sk 
promise;  —  to  supply;  as,  to  make  good  in  one  point 
that  whicli  lacks  in  another. 

GoimI,  n.  That  which  coiitrihntes  to  relieve  or  remove 
pain,  or  to  increase  happiness  or  prosperity. —  Benefit; 


GOOD 


GOOM 


GOKD 
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a<1vantajrc:  welfare ;  pi'08i)rrity ;  advancement  of  inter* 
eat  or  ha])pinen8. 

••  I  love  mj  couQtry'*  good."  —  Shaks. 

— Spiritual  advanrenieiit  or  iiuprovemeut :  aa,  the  good  of 
8»inU. —  Kanieat ;  not  je^t ;  uh,  to  aeaert  for  good. — 
M«>ral  works:  moral  qualities;  virtue;  ritrhtwutiness. 

Cii04mI«  adi\  Well;  —  mostly  iu  the  phrase,  as  good. 
with  as  following. 

“At  good  almost  kill  a  man,  as  kill  a  good  t>ook."  MiUon, 

— inUri.  Well ;  riglit. 

Goo(l*boliuvior«  (Socurily  for.)  {Law.)  It 
con?*i.sts  in  a  person  being  hound,  witli  oiieor  mure  sure¬ 
ties,  in  an  obligation  to  the  State  to  behave  well,  or  be  ol 
giKKl  behavior,  either  generally  or  specially,  for  a  cer- 
tiiin  time.  If  the  condition  of  the  said  obligation  be 
broken  by  misbehavior,  the  party  and  his  sureties  be¬ 
come  debtors  to  the  State  for  the  several  sums  in  which 
they  were  respectively  l)Ound.  A  justice  of  the  peace 
may  demand  security  for  good  behavior,  according  to 
his  discretion,  when  he  sees  cause. 

CwOO<l'*br€»eclinsr*  Polite  manners  formed  by  a 
gocwl  education;  a  polite  education. 

<iooir*bye',  (ioon-BY,  u.  and  int^rj.  [Ccjmipted  from 
Goti  be  With  you ;  or,  according  to  some,  from  6y<?,0.  Eng. 
for  way,  as  though,  I  wish  you  a  g-<od  Journey.**]  A 
good  way  or  jonriiey  to  you;  farewell. 

-clay'.  M.  and  intetj.  A  term  of  salutation  on  meet¬ 
ing  or  parting,  equivalent  to,  1  wish  you  a  favorable 
or  prosperous  day  ;”  farewell. 

Oo04r*4leii'«  n.  iiudinterj.  [Corrupt,  of  good  tt'enirig.]  A 
form  of  salutation  equivalent  to  saying,  “  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening.”  (o.) 

Ooo<loiiia'<*<*tr.  [in  honor  of  Dr.  Gnodenough,  bishop 
of  Carlisle.]  {^/iot.)  The  Gondenia  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Campanale.s^  consisting  of  unimportant 
herlw.  or  rarely  shrubs.  They  are  principally  nalive.s  of 
Australia  ami  the  i.slands  of  the  8<unhern  Ocean.  The 
species  Scavofa  Ttccada  has  a  soft  ami  spongy  pith, 
which  is  employed  by  the  Malays  to  make  artificial 
flowers  an<l  ornaments. 

«.  Merry;  jovial  or  lively  so¬ 
ciety;  pleiisanl,  agreeable  company;  compauiouuble- 
ness. 

OotKl  firm,  in  lUinots,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  570. 

Gootl-Friday.  n.  [.\.  S.  gnde  fridag ;  Dwt.  goede 
vrijdag;  Gor.  guter  fre.itag.  orcharfrtitag.  the  solemn 
friday.]  The  Friday  before  Eiister,  sacred  as  the  annual 
coinmemoration  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  This 
day  has  -been  ob.served,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  a  day  of  rigid  fiist  and  solemn  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonial,  —  as  we  learn  from  tlie  apostolic  con¬ 
stitutions,  ami  from  Etiscbius,  who  also  states  that  when 
under  Constantine  Christianity  was  establislied  in  the 
Homan  Empire,  the  holding  of  courts,  markets,  &c.  was 
on  this  day  forbidilen.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  mass  of  this  day  differs  fn>ni  all  other  ma.sse8  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  this,  that  no  consecration  of  the  host 
takes  place,  the  wafer  blessed  on  the  previous  day  hav¬ 
ing  been  retained.  This  is  called  Missa  presanctificato- 
rum.  a  iim.-^s  of  ilie  presanctified.  At  this  mxss,  the 
altar  is  8lnppe<l  of  all  ornaments,  the  priests  and  at¬ 
tendants  are  robed  in  black;  —  the  kiss  of  peace  is 
omitted,  and  the  so-called  adoration  of  the  cross  takes 
place.  The  office  of  the  tenehne  is  also  recited,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  recitation  of  each  lesson  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  one  of  the  candles  is  extin- 
gui.shed  until  there  remains  but  the  paschal  candle, 
whicli,  as  a  symbol  of  onr  Lord's  death  and  burial,  is 
concealed  behind,  or  under  the  altar.  In  the  Church  of 
England  Good-Friday  is  also  observed  with  much  so¬ 
lemnity. 

Gooilgrlon's  Factory,  in  S.  Carolinay  a  post-office  of 
Laurens  co. 

Ooo4l  Groiiii<l,  in  Acio  York.^  post-village  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  about  *J40  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

Good  llar'bor,  in  M>chigan.  a  P.  O.  of  Lelenawco. 

Good  Ho|>e,  in  Africa.  SeeCvpE  of  Good  Hope. 

Good  Hope,  a  fort  of  British  N.  America,  on  the 
Mackenzie  River ;  Lat.  67°  40'  N.,  Lon.  100°  40'  W.  —  Old 
Fort  Goon  Hope  is  about  100  m.  further  down  the  same 
river. 

Good  Hope,  in  Georgia^  a  village  of  Walton  co.,  about 
8  Ill.  E.  of  .Monroe. 

Good  Hope,  in  y/hwow.  a po.st-oflRceof  McDonough  co. 

GimhI  Hope,  in  Mississippiy  a  post-office  of  Leake  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,abt. 
7  III.  S.Fl  ot  Washington. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co.;  pop.  almut  1,500. 

G4>04l  Hope,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Go«mI  Hope,  in  a  P.  0.  of  Milwaukee  co. 

Go4»4l  H4»pe,  (Hay  of,)  in  Aluskay  at  t)ielic<idof 
Kotzebue  :'ouml;  Lat.  66°  30' N.,  Lon.  161°  W.  It  cou- 
biins  Chami8S<i  Island. 

Good'lilie,  in  Minnesota.  Si  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m.  Jiix'ers.  Mississippi 
(which  hero  expands  into  Lake  Pepin),  Cannon,  and 
Zumbro  rivers,  ii^urface.  generally  level;  50i7,  fertile. 
C-ip.  Red  Whig  pop.  abour30,U00. 

—  township  ofGoodhue  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S  S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

Goodhue  Centre,  in  Minn€.^nta.ii  P.O.  of  Goodhue  co. 

<KOO<r-llu'iilor,  M.  A  cheerful  temperor  frame  of  mind. 

Goo4l'*lkli'iiiored,  a.  Having  a  cheerlul  temper  and 
demeam>r. 

Goo4r-hii'moredly,acyu.  With  a  cheerful  temper;  in 
a  cheerful  way. 

Good'iii^*!!i  Grove,  in  TUinoiSy  a  post-village  of  Will 
CO.,  alK)ut  26  in.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Good  Iiiteut',  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Co. 


Good'isdi,  a.  Not  very  good,  nor  very  bad ;  tolerable; 
passable:  as,  a  gtHxiisU  illii«ti‘Jilion. 

G4^4^4l'liiii<i*  in  indianUy  a  )^o^t-viilage  of  Newton  co., 
aUmt  48  m.  W.  of  Loganspoi  t. 

Go4Mi  'laii4l,  in  Michigany  a  ijost-township  of  Lapeer  co., 
about  55  m.  N.  of  Detroit;  pop.  about  800. 

Good'lniid,  in  Missouriy  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Go^Ml'Iettsiville,  in  TennejsseCy  a  post-village  of  David¬ 
son  CO.,  about  13  in.  N.  by  M  .  ot  Nashville. 

Good'liiieNS,  n.  Beauty  of  form  ;  grace;  elegance. 

Tbe  goodlineu  of  trees  deligbleth  Ibe  eye.”  —  Hooker. 

Goodliiek',  in  -N'ew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Dover  town- 
slilp.  Ocean  co.,  about  7  ni.  from  Tom's  River. 

Good'ly,  a.  Ol  a  handsome  form;  beautiful;  graceful. 

“  A  goodly  city  is  ibis  Autium.  '  —  SUak*. 

— Plensant;  agree, iMe  ;  deMrable;  bulky;  swelling;  large. 

<t  a,,, I  rrrtsnf  1i<«  fflil,  hohinrl  hts  link."  Drvden. 


Goo^l'iiiaii,  n.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility. —  A 
rustic  term  of  compliment.  —  A  familiar,  yet  respectful, 
appeilution  ota  Imsiatnd,  or  of  the  master  ofa  family,  (o.) 

Good'iiiaii,  in  GcorgiUy  a  district  of  Harris  co. 

G<n»d'iliaii,  in  Mi-^stssippiy  a  post-office  of  Holmes  co. 

G4X44I n.  py.  Politeness;  decorum. 

Good'-iiiorii'iii;^,  n.  ami  interj.  A  form  of  morning 
salutation  equivalent  to  ‘*I  wish  the  7«or;u'n^  may  be 
favorahle  or  happy  to  you.'’ 

Good'-iia'ttire,  n.  Natural  mildness  and  kindliness  of 
disposition. 

Gootl'-iia  lurod.  a.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Goo<i  -iia'luredly,  adv.  With  mildness  of  temper. 

G4M>d'ue!><M.  n.  The  mural  qualities  which  constitute 
Chrisliau  excellence;  moral  virtue;  religion;  kindness; 
benevolence;  benignity  of  heart;  acts  of  kindness  or 
benevolence:  charity;  humanity  exercised.  —  Benevo¬ 
lence  of  nature  ;  mercy;  favor  shown;  acts  of  compas¬ 
sion  or  mercy.  —  The  pliysical  qualities  which  consti¬ 
tute  value  ;  excellence  (»r  perfection. 

Good'-iiitf'ht'.  «.andi7if#’r/.  A  form  of  salutation  in  part¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  equivalent  to  “I  wish  you  a  pleas- 
ant  or  agreeable  night.'' 

"  My  native  land,  good^night!"  —Byron. 


Good'rioli,  Samuel  Griswold.  See  Parley,  Peter. 

Good  rich,  in  Michigany  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co., 
about  13  m.  E.  of  Flint. 

Good!^,  n.  pi.  llouseliold  furniture;  personal  or  movable 
e.state;  movaldes;  chattels;  effects;  wares;  luerclian- 
dise;  commodities. 

Good'-scii«o',  n.  Sound  judgment. 

Goo<r-?>»|»c«Mr,  «.  Success;  prosperity. 

Goo<l  ^>i»ri  ii;;;;,  in  Tennesseey  a  village  of  Williamson 
CO.,  about  13  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Good  Success  Hay,  an  arm  of  Le  Marie  Strait  in 
Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  64°  49'  S.,  Lon.  65°  13'  W. 

Good'*tcin'|>crc<l,  a.  Having  a  good  disposition. 

Good  'reiiii»h»rK.  See  Templars,  (Good.) 

G4MHl'villc«  in  Pennsylcama.  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Gooti'-wiio,  n.  A  familiar  and  rustic  appellation  for 
the  niistrebs  ofa  family. 

Good'>U'ill,  n.  {.Law.)  The  custom  of  anj’  business  or 
trade. —  that  interest  in  it  which  is  sold  along  with  the 
goods  and  pnanises.  By  disposing  of  the  good-will,  the 
seller  binds  himself  to  do  everything  iu  his  power  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  successor  in  the  business, 
and  to  recommend  him  to  his  customers.  It  is  also  usual 
to  specify  that  the  seller  shall  not  enter  upon  the  same 
business  williin  a  certain  disbince  of  tliat  which  he  has 
Sold.  Sucli  a  contract  is  good  at  law,  and  the  party  in¬ 
fringing  it  is  liable  in  damages. 

Goo<ru'in,  in  CaliforniayH.  village  of  Sonoma  co.,on 
Russian  River,  about  28  m.  N.N.M .  of  SanUi  Rosa. 

Good'wiii*»  Mills,  in  Mainty  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 

Good -AVOiiiuiK,  n.  Same  ns  good-wife,  but  generally 
applied  only  to  females  iu  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

Good'wyiiKvillc,  in  Virginiay  a  P.O.  of  Dinwiddie co. 

Good  y,'  n.  fProliably  a  corruption  of  good-wife.]  A 
term  of  i»urtial  civility,  mostly  applied  to  aged  females. 

— CoiifectHUJs;  bonbons;  as,  to  give  gooaus  to  the  little  ones. 

Gooil  yoar,  Charles,  an  Americiin  inventor,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1800.  He  was  joined  with  his  lather  in 
the  hardware  trade  at  Philadelphia,  when,  iu  1830,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  India- 
rubber  manufacture.  In  1836,  he  discovered  a  method  of 
treating  the  surface  of  native  India-rubber  with  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  nitric  acid,  whicli  produced  favorable  results. 
Improvingupon  this.  G.in  1839 discovered  the  proccssof 
vulcanizing  the  rubber,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent 
in  tills  country.  Attempts  to  secure  sole  patents  in 
France  and  England  were  nullified  by  legal  informali¬ 
ties.  Mr.  G.  by  his  admirable  invention  has  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  besides  receiving  the  grand  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  also  the  ribbon  of  iite 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Goocl'yoars  Hari,  in  CalifomiayO.  post  mining  vil- 

I  lage  of  Sierra  co. ;  pop.  abt.  6W. 

Goodyera,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs,  order  Orc/itc?a- 
cex.  Tiie  Rattlesnake  Plantan,  G.  pubescexiSy  found  in 
woods  in  Canada  and  U.  States,  is  remarkable  for  its 
loaves,  which  are  all  radical  and  ofa  dark  green,  reticu¬ 
lated  above  with  white  veins.  Its  flowers,  which  blos¬ 
som  in  July,  are  white,  in  a  terminal,  oblong,  cylindrical 
spike;  lip  nnindish,  saccate,  inflated. 

G4»oIo,  in  UVscon.nn,  a  post-office  of  Vernon  co. 

IGoointy,  or  Goomtee,  {goom-te'y)  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
rising  in  a  morass,  in  Lat.  28°30'N.,  Lon.  80°  10'  E., 
and  entering  the  Ganges  16  ni.  below’  Benares,  after  a 
course  of  480  ni.  There  are  so  many  of  the  dead  thrown 
into  it.  that  its  waters  may  he  accounted  unfit  for  use, 
otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irri¬ 
gation. 
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'  Goo'iiA!^!4  a  pass  in  Bussnhir,  across  the  S.  range 

of  the  liimaluya.  16.000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Gooro4k'.  71.  [Hind.  gurd.  a  spiritual  teacher;  Saiisk. 
guru,  teacher.]  A  reiigious  or  spiritual  teacher  among 
the  Hindoos. 

GoOH'aiiiler.  n.  [Corrupted  from  goose  and  gander.] 
{Zool.)  Sec  Mekgus. 

Gookc^,  w.;^7/.  Geese.  [A.S  gos  ;  \ce\.gas;  liMi.gaas; 
Ger.  guns ;  Lut.  {Zfiol.)  See  Anserina:. 

— A  silly  iierson;  a  simpleton. 

— A  tailor's  smoothing-iron,  the  handle  of  which  resem¬ 
bles  somewhat  tlie  neck  of  a  goose. 

"  Come  io,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  gooMt.”  —  Shake. 

{Games.)  A  game  with  cards  ami  dice  formerly 
played  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England,  but  now 
fallen  into  desueiude. 

••  Tho  roj  al  game  of  goose  was  there  to  view.”  —  Goldemith. 

Goose'berry,  n.  [.Most  probably  corrupted  from 
crossherry,  grossherry.  or  gorseherryy  from  gorse,  furze 
or  whin,  and  so  named  either  from  the  prickly  nature 
of  the  shrub,  or  fr<»ni  the  bristly  liairs  on  tlie.  surface  of 
the  fruit,  especially  in  its  native  state.]  {B<X^  A  well- 
known  garden-fruit,  the  produce  of  Kibes  grossukreK. 
See  Rides. 

Goose'borry-fool,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  dish  made  of 
gooseberries  w'hich  have  first  been  scaldeil,  and  after¬ 
wards  beaten  up  or  mu>l)ed  with  cream. 

Goosc'borry  IsIiiikIm,  a  small  group  of  islands  on 
the  E.  coa.st  of  Bonavista  Bay,  New  foundland. 

Gooso'*<*a|>«  n.  A  simpleton  ;  n  weak-minded  person. 

Gooso  in  Michigan.  See  Raisin  River. 

Goose  C'roeli,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Potomac  River 
al)t.  4  Ill.  E.  of  Leesburg. 

Gooso  C’rook,  in  H'.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Ritchie  co. 

Goose-liHli.  n.  {Znbl.)  The  Angler.  See  LopiiiiDiE 

Gooso'-llosll,  n.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin 
caused  by  fear,  by  cold,  Ac.  —  Known  also  as  goose-siciny 
q.  V. 

Gooso'*foot,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Chenopodum. 

Gooso  liilaiKk  of  Low’er  Canada,  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  abt.  13  m.  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Orleans. 

Gooko  off  the  S.  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in 

Christmas  Sound. 

Goose  in  lUinoiSy  a  P.  0.  of  Alexandria  co. 

GooHe'*iioek,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  like  the  neck 
of  a  goose,  and  used  for  various  purposes  ;  as,  the  goose¬ 
neck  of  a  hoe. 

{Xant.)  The  piece  of  iron  hy  means  of  which  and  a 
clamp  or  eyebolt  the  inboard  end  of  a  yard  or  boom  is 
made  fast  to  the  nia.st. 

{Mach.)  A  pipe  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

Goose  Pond,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  abt,  70  m.  N'.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

GoO!$e'<|uill,  71.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose, 
or  a  pen  made  with  it. 

Goos'ory,  n.  A  jdace  for  keeping  geese. 

— Silliness;  imbecility  of  mind  :  folly. 

Goose '•skin,  n.  That  condition  of  the  human  skin  in 
which,  from  cold  or  fear,  it  presents  an  appearance  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  ofa  goose  dressed  for  cooking. 

Goose'-wiiig;,  71.  {Xaut.)  The  clew  or  lower  corner 
ofa  shi))'s  mainsail  or  lore-sail,  when  the  middle  part  is 

•  furled. —  Mar.  Diet. 

Gooty,  {goo'te.)  a  strong  fort  and  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  jiresidency  of  Madras,  50  m.  from  Bellary.  Tlioy 
stand  on  the  mountain  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  Of  civilians.  6,000. 

Go'-out,  Gowt,  77.  A  sluice  in  daius  or  enibaiikinenU 
against  tlie  sea,  intended  to  let  out  the  land-waters  at 
the  ebb,  and  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  sea-water 
w’hen  the  tide  floods. 

Goph'er,  n.  [Fr.  gaufre.]  {Zodl.)  A  species  of  squir¬ 
rel.  See  Saccomyid^,  and  SpERMOPmLi'S. 

{Script.)  [Heb.]  A  species  of  wo(*d  from  which  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  built.  The  probable  iilentity  of  tbe 
gopher-wood  of  Scripture  with  the  cypress  (q.  v.)  is 
maintained  partly  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wood,  and  jiarlly  fnim  the  agreement  of  the  radical  con¬ 
sonants  of  the  two  names. 

Goplior  Crook,  in  Liway  enters  the  Missouri  River 
from  Pottawattomie  co. 

Gopbor  Prairie,  in  Minnesotayei  post-office  of  Wa- 
bashaw  co. 

Gbp'piii^on,  a  townof  Wlirtemberg,  28  m.  from  Elm. 
Manuf.  M'oolien  Btuffn,  paper,  Ac.:  }'op.  5.877. 

Gor'-bolliocI,  a.  [.\.8.  gor.  dirt,  mud,  dung,  and  belly  ] 
Gross-bellied;  big-bellied:  having  a  prominent  belly; 
as,  a  ^^gorbellied  knave.” — Shaks. 

Gor'-oook,  n.  [Either  from  gorse y  furze,  from  gorCy 
blood,  i.e.  red,  or  the  syllable  gor  may  be  from  the 
sound  made  by  tbe  bird.]  {Zovl.)  Tbe  red  ptarmigan, 
Lnyopxis  ScoticuSyO,  British  species  of  grouse. 

Gor'-crow,  n.  [A.S.  nuid,  dung,  dirt.]  {Zool.)  A 
name  applied  to  the  carrion-crow,  Corvus  corone. 

Gordian,  {gor'de-dn.)  a.  pertaining  or  relating  to 
Gonlius  Plirygia,  or  to  the  Gokdian  Knot,  q.  v. 

— Intricate;  complicated;  difficult. 

Gor  dian  Knot.  {Anc.Hist.)  A  knot  made  in  tho 
harness  of  a  chariot  by  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  which 
knot  wa.s  so  intricate  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  untie 
it,  or  even  to  find  out  where  it  began  or  ended.  The 
oracle  of  the  day  having  declared  that  he  who  succeeded 
iu  solving  the  complication  should  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  w'orld.  Alexander  the  Great  determined  to  effect  it, 
if  possible.  Deliberating  that  if  he  failed  his  follow’ers 
would  be  dispirited,  he  determined  to  separate  it  with 
his  sword,  and  with  one  blow  he  cut  the  momentous  G.  AT., 
which  was  fraught  with  such  interest  to  the  whole  world. 
According  to  Qnintns  Curtins,  he  thus  fulfilled  the 
oracle  or  evaded  it;  —  but  Aristobulus,  however,  gives  a 
different  version  of  the  afiuir.  The  expression  cutting 
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the  Gt/rdian  knot  hna  consequently  been  used  by  the 
modeniH  to  signify  eluding  any  difficulty  or  task  by  bold 
or  unuKual  means. 

or  i>or’<liati,  the  name  of  three 
Roman  emperors.  or  elder,  Marcus  Axtonius 

Africaxus,  descended  from  Trajan,  proclaimed  while 
proconsul  in  Africa,  along  witli  bis  son,  wljo,  being  of 
the  same  name,  is  known  us  Gordian  the  Younger.  The 
latter  was  killed  in  a  battle,  six  weeks  after  their  as¬ 
cension,  upon  hearing  of  which  Gonlinnus  the  Klder 
strangled  himself,  a.  d.  236.  The  third  of  the  name, 
Marcus  Avtunius  Pius  Gordiaxus,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  prt^cediiig.and  was  prmdaimed  emp.  after  their  death, 
and  murdered  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  in  the  20lh  year 
of  his  age,  2 14. 

Cvor  (liiiH,  or  Gordiace'id^.  n.pl.  (Zoo/.)  A  genus  or 
family  ot  worms,  order  Nematoids^  containing  those 
which  in  their  larva  state  inhabit  other  animals,  but 
Dot  in  the  adult.  They  are  long,  thread-like  or  hair¬ 
like  in  appearance,  and  live  in  fresh  water  and  mud. 
They  are  ottcn  called  hair-worms,  and  persims  ignorant 
of  their  history  suppose  them  to  be  horse-huirs  trans¬ 
formed  into  worms. 

Oor'cloii,  Lord  George,  b.  in  London,  1750,  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  political  character  towards  the  close  (*f  the 
last  century,and  note<l  lor  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  in  consequence  of  the  tumults  (known  iw  the 
Gord^m  Riots)  provoked  by  his  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  Oppose  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  d.  in  prison,  1793. 

Cror'doii,  (Lucy  Austix,)  Lvdy  Duff,  an  English  au¬ 
thoress,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Ale.x.  DtifT  Gordon.  Bart. 
This  lady,  who  wjis  esteetned  one  of  the  im>st  talented 
women  in  Europe,  d.  l.st>8.  Her  chief  original  w'orks 
are  the  AndM'r  W’itch;  The  French  in  Algirrs ;  SUlUi 
and  Faw/^sa  ;  Letters  from  the  Chpe  of  Gooii  Hope  ;  and 
^tters  from  Egypt  (1865);  the  latter  being  an  exquis¬ 
itely  faithful  transcript  of  Egyptian  life,  customs,  and 
sceiiery. 

Cior'cloii,  or  Gordon’s,  in  Califoniia,  a  village  of  Ytdo 
co..  on  Cache  Creek,  abt.  3o  m.  \V.N.\V.  of  Sacramento 

Oor'doii,  in  Florida^  a  post-office  of  Alachua  co. 

Cvor  doii,  in  Georgia^  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Oosteiiaula  River,  ami  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil^  very  fertile.  Cap.  Calhoun 
I\/p.  abt.  12,000. 

«“A  post-village  of  11  ilkinson  co.,  abt.  21  m.  E.  of  Macon 

<4or'4loil,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Claiborne  co. 

Oor'doii,  in  Ohio^  a  po^toffice  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  21  m, 
N.IV-  of  Dayton. 

Oor'doii,  in  J^nnsytvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

iaOr'd4»ii,  in  Tennessee,  a  village,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  abt 
62  m.  S.IV.  of  Nashville. 

Oor'doii«  in  iriVcon^iM.  a  village  of  Burnett  co.,  on  St 
Croix  River,  abt.  55  ni.  S.  by  IV.  of  Superior  City. 

Gordo'iiia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Tern- 
stromiacese.  The  Frank- 
linia,  G.  pubescens,  (Fig. 

1180.)  is  an  American  tree, 

30-50  feet  high  in  Ga.  and 
Florida,  or  an  ornamental 
shrub  in  cultivation  at  the 
North,  admired  for  its 
large,  white  flowers,  with 
yellow  stamens  and  rich 
fragrance. 

Gordon^  Point*  in 

S.  OartJina^  a  village  of 
Beaufort  district. 

Gordon^  Springs*  in 
(r^er^ia.avillageof  Walk¬ 
er  co.,  aht.  200  m.  N.IV. 
of  .llilledgeville. 

G<»r'don^ville*in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Gor  d4»nMvillo*in  7V«»e.w^  a  post-village  of  Smith  co. 

Gor'doii^iville.  in  Virginia,  a  post  villuge  6f  Orange 
CO.,  abt.  70  m.  N.IV.  of  Richmond. 

Gore,  n.  [A.S.yor,  clotted  Idood;  W.  ^or;  Or.  ichor.l 
Blood;  more  especially  clottt'd  or  cong*-aIe<l  blood. 

— [A.S.  gar,  a  javelin,  a  dart,  from  its  pointed  or  triangu¬ 
lar  shape:  Icel.  geiri,  a  three-cornered  piece  of  cb'th.] 
A  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth  sewed  into 
a  garment  to  widen  it  in  any  part.  —  A  piece  of  laud 
triangular  in  shape. 

{Her.)  \  charge  consistingof  one- 
third  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  two 
anhed  lines,  one  drawn  from  the 
dexter  or  sinister  chief,  and  the  other 
from  the  bottom  of  the  escutcheon, 
nieeting  in  the  less  point.  A  Gore 
sinister  is  enumerated  by  heralds  as 
one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of 
dishonor  borne  for  unknightly  con¬ 
duct.  See  Gusskt. 

Gore,  V.  a.  To  cut  in  *a  triangular  Fig.  1181. — gore. 
form.  —  To  stab  or  pierce  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  as  u  spear,  or  with  the  point  of  a 
horn. 

“And  poles  with  pointed  steel  their  foeAln  battle  gore.” — Dryden. 

— To  pierce  w  itli  the  point  of  a  horn. 

Gore,  Christopher,  governor  of  the  State  of  .Massa¬ 
chusetts,  B.  at  Boston,  1758.  In  1789,  Wasliington 
appointed  him  the  first  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  of  .Massachusetts;  and  in  1796  he  was 
selected  by  the  president  as  the  colleague  of  the  I 
celebrated  William  Pinckney,  to  settle  the  Amer¬ 
ican  claims  upon  England  f<ir  spoliations.  It»  tins  situ- 1 
ation  he  evince<t  his  wonted  energy  ami  talent,  ami  was 
very  successful  in  his  mission.  In  1803  he  was  left  ini 
Loudon  as  charge  d'affaires,  when  Rufus  King,  the] 
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American  minister,  returned  to  America.  In  1809  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  .Massachusetts,  Imt  retained  his 
dignity  only  for  one  year.  In  1814  lie  was  culled  to  tlie 
Senate  of  the  Union,  and  served  in  this  capacity  for 
three  years,  when  he  retired  from  public  aflairs.  1).  1827. 

G«re,  C.ATHARiXE  Grace,  an  Englisli  novelist,  b.  in  Lon¬ 
don  aht.  180t).  8he  was  a  rapid  and  prolific  writer,  and 
her  works  fill  about  200  vols.  Most  of  her  novels  are 
clever  pictures  of  fasliionable  life,  and  they  sparkle 
with  wit.  She  wrote  also  some  poems  and  plays. 
Among  her  best  tales  are  reckoned  Cecil,  Mrs.  Armytage, 
ami  The.  Hamiltons.  She  was  no  less  celebrated  lor  her 
wit  and  brilliant  social  qualities  than  lor  her  literary 
wairks.  During  her  last  years  she  was  blind,  and  she 
died  in  retirement  at  Linwood,  1861. 

Gore,  a  dist.  of  Upper  Canacla,  on  Lake  Ontario,  com¬ 
prising  the  cos.  of  ilaltou  and  Wentworth;  dod.  abt. 
46,000. 

G<>re,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hocking  co. 

Goree',  a  town  and  small  isiaitd,  or  rather  rock,  off  the 
coast  ol  Africa,  little  more  thaii  a  mile  from  Cape  Verd. 
It  produces  nothing;  and  its  importance  is  solely  derived 
from  its  iiiaccessitde  situation, on  a  naked  rock  of  lilack 
basalt,^ rising  to  the  heiglit  of  300  feel,  Ut.  14®  30'  N., 
Eon.  17°  22'  1\  — This  island  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  and  afterward.s  was  Liken  by  the  French,  to 
w  hom  it  was  finally  ceded  by  tlie  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
It  is  now  the  bulwark  of  the  possessions  of  the  French 
in  .\frica.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  all  the  French  trade 
with  tlie  opposite  coa.st  of  Africa,  Fop.  0,114,  compris¬ 
ing  al>out  loo  Europeans. 

Gore  Inland,  or  jiit.  .Hattlicw,an  island  in  Behring 
JSea;  Lat.  00°  18'  N.,  Lon.  172°  4'  IV.  It  is  about  mid¬ 
way  between  America  and  Asia. 

Gore'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Gor'^aii^iville^  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ruther- 
lord  CO. 

Gor;;e,  (pdrj.)  n.  [Fr.;  It.^or^ia;  Lat.  a  whirl¬ 

pool,  5rar{7M/»o,  the  gullet;  Ov.  gargareon,  formed  from 
the  gurgling  sound  of  water  rushing  through  a  narrow 
liassage;  ileb.  the  tliroat.J  The  throat;  the 

gullet;  the  canal  of  the  neck  by  which  food  passes  to 
the  stomach.  —  A  narrow'  passage  between  hills  or 
mountains. 

{Fort.)  The  entrance  of  any  work,  or  that  part  which 
is  open  to  the  rear  between  the  inner  extremities  of  its 
flanks  or  face.  (See  Fig.  745.)  Thus  the  gorge  of  a 
ravelin  is  the  space  facing  'the  main  works  behind  it, 
between  the  extreniities  of  its  faces,  which  meet  in  a 
salient  angle  towards  the  front;  and  the  gorge  of  a 
bastion  is  that  side  of  the  irregular  pentagon  which 
forms  the  outline  of  the  work,  and  lies  between  the 
interior  extremities  of  its  flanks,  where  tliey  join  the 
cui  Liins  on  either  side.  The  lines  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  curtains  on  either  side  of  a  bastion  to 
a  point  ill  its  capital  within  the  interior  of  the  work, 
are  culled  its  denii-gurges.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  con¬ 
cave  moulding  used  in  architecture,  and  the  entrance 
to  a  narrow'  piiss  or  defile  between  mountains. 

(virc/i.)  Same  as  Cavette,  r/.  v. 

Gor^e,  V.  a.  To  swallow  with  greediness. 

“The  fish  has  gorged  the  hook." — Johmon, 

— To  fill  up  to  the  throat;  to  glut;  to  satiate. 

“  Being  with  bis  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and  full.”— 

— V.  n.  To  feed  greedily  or  ravenously. 

Gorg:od,  a.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat;  as,  the  shrill- 
gorged  lark. 

{Her.)  A  lion  or  other  animal  is  said  to  be  gorged 
when  it  has  a  crown  by  way  of  collar  round  its  neck. 

Gor^ei,  or  Gorget.  Arthur,  an  Hungarian  general,  b. 
1818.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  military 
school  at  Tiiln,  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  in 
the  Hungarian  body-guard  at  Vienna,  which  service  he 
abandoned  to  study  chemistry  at  Prague.  The  news  of 
the  insurrection  in  Hungary  (1848)  called  him  hack  to  I 
military  duties,  and  hastening  to  Buda-Pesth,  he  placed 
his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hungarian  ministry. 
The  firmness  of  his  conduct  attracted  tiie  attention  of 
Kossuth,  and  until  he  became  his  rival,  G.  ap)>eurs  to 
have  been  bis  favorite.  After  tlie  battle  of  Schwechat. 
he  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Hungarian  army, 


during  the  war  against  Spain,  tP.  determineil  to  leave 
his  native  country  and  become  a  landeii  propriet<ir  “  be¬ 
yond  sea.”  He  accoriliiigly  fitted  out  an  expe<iitioti  in 
16*20,  and  received  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation  for 
the“gmvernjngof  New  England  in  America.”  Landing 
in  Maine,  he  for  some  years  ruIiMl  it  as  governor-general, 
and  ultimately  siicceedeii  in  obiaining  from  Charles  I.  a 
charter  constituting  liim  lord-proprietary,  with  almost 
sovereign  powers.  When  the  4  New  England  colonies 
formed  a  confederacy  in  1643,  C/.'s  settlements  were 
excluded,  because  Sir  Ferdinaiidu  was  then  in  England 
figlitingas  a  royalist  against  the  Puritan  cause.  Alter 
his  death  in  1647,  the  seitleioent  of  Maine  subuiitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  ot  Massacliusetts. 

Gorji'i't,  {gor'jet,)  n.  [  Fr  y4trg'  tte,  from  gorge,  the  throat.] 
A  piece  of  body-armor,  either  scale-work  or  plate,  for 
the  protection  of  the  throat.  It  ap])ears  to  have  been 
first  emi)Ioyed  early  in  the  14th  century.  The  camail, 
or  throat-covering  ol  cliHiii-mail,  which  is  sometimet 
called  the  gorget  of  mail,  belonged  more  to  the  helmet 
than  to  the  body-armor.  In  tlie  17th  century,  the  G. 
was  worn  without  any  other  boily-armor.  It  is  still 
worn  !»y  the  oflicers  of  the  French  infantry. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of  li¬ 
thotomy. 

Gor's:ia.s,  Leoxtixus.  a  celebrated  orator  of  the  school 
of  Eiiipeilocles.  native  of  Leoiitiiiuni,  in  Sicily ;  lived  417 
B.  c.  A  golden  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  at  Delplii, 
and  Plato  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  his  Dialogues. 

Gor'«:oii,  p/.  Gorgoxs.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  tliree 
celebrateil  sisters,  daughtiTS  of  Phoreys  and  Ceto. 
Their  names  were  Sthmo.  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  }^]\  of 
w'hom  were  immortal  except  Medusa.  According  to  tho 
m.>  thologists,  tlieir  hair  w’as  entwim*d  with  serpents, 
their  hands  were  bra-ss,  their  body  was  covered  with 
impenetrable  scales,  and  tlieir  teeth  were  as  long  as  the 
tusks  of  a  wild  Ijoar.  They  were  so  frightful  that  they 
turned  to  stone  all  those  on  whom  they  fixtnl  their  eyes. 
Mythologists  differ  in  their  accounts  of  them.  They 
were  conquered  by  Perseus,  who,  it  is  said,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  different  deities  with  weapons  which  he 
alterwards  returned  to  them.  The  head  of  Medusa  re¬ 
main^  in  his  hands;  ami  after  he  had  finished  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed 
it  on  her  a?gis,  with  which  she  turned  into  stone  all 
such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said,  tliat,  after 
the  Conquest  of  the  6’.,  Perseus  took  his  flight  in  the 
air  towards  Ethiopia,  and  that  the  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  to  the  ground  from  Medusa's  head  were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since  infested 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also 
arose  from  the  blood  of  Medussi,  as  well  as  Chrysaor 
with  hi.s  golden  swonl.  Hesiod  fixed  the  residence  of 
the  G.  in  the  west.  .Eschylus  in  Scythia,  and  Ovid  in 
Libya,  near  the  lake  Triton.  Homer  speaks  but  of  one 
Gorgon. 

— Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid. 

”  Gorgons  aod  hydras  and  chimeras  dire.”  —Milton. 

— a.  Very  ugly  or  terrible  in  aspect. 

Gorg:o'nA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
16  m.  from  the  Tuscan  coast,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  which 
immense  numbers  of  anchovies  are  taken.  Extent,  2  m. 
long,  by  an  equal  width. 

Gori^o'nn,  in  the  U.  States  of  Cdombia,  an  island  in 
the  Bay  ot  Choco,  abt.  110  ni.  S.W.  of  Buenaventura; 
Lat.  2°  57'  N.,  Lon.  78°  25'  W. 

— A  village  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of 
the  cily  of  Panama. 

Gorg'oiia'ooa,  n.  (Zrol.)  A  sulworder  of  Alcyonaria, 
embracing  polyps  w  hich  are  cylindrical,  short,  connected 
laterally,  and  which  secrete  a  solid  central  axis.  The 
forms  are  excessively  varied,  and  often  extremely  delicate 
and  beautiful.  They  abound  in  tropical  seas. — Tenney. 

Gor};fO'iieaii,  a.  Same  as  Gorgoxiax,  7.  r. 

Gor^oii^'ia,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gorgoneios,  i.  e.  per¬ 

taining  to  the  Gorgon.]  {Arch.)  Carvings  of  masks 
imitating  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa's  head. — Brande. 

Gorg:o'iiia,  n.  Gor;;'0'iii<ia^,  n.  pi.  (Zoo/.)  A 
genus  ami  family  of  the  snb-onler  Gorgonacea,  com¬ 
prising  branched  polyps,  w  Inch  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
in  a  plane,  forming  a  flattened  or  fan-shaped  front, 
with  a  horn-like  axis. 


and  in  that  position  showed  great  military  talents.  Gor^o'iiiaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  Gor¬ 
gon. 

Gor^onilla,  {gdr-go-neeVyd.)  an  island  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  Bacific  Ocean  off  Point  .Manglares. 

Gor'^oiiize.  e.  a.  To  render  utterly  affrighted;  t» 
make  stony  hard  or  stiff,  as  at  sight  of  the  .Medusa. 
Gorft'oplione,  {.ttyth.)  A  daiigliter  of 

Perseus  and  AndronuHla,  who  married  Perieres,  king 
of  Messenia.  After  the  death  of  Perieres  she  married 
..Ebalus.  She  is  the  first  whom  tlie  mythologists  men¬ 
tion  as  having  had  a  second  husband. 

Gor;fO|>liora«  {gor-gofo-ra.)  {Myth.)  A  surname  of 
Minerva,  from  her  segis  (Fig.  38),  on  which  was  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

Gortiaiii,  {gft'ram,)  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  10  in.  W.  by  N.of  Portland; 
P'p.  of  township  abt.  4.000. 

Gorham,  in  New  Htxmpshire,  a  post-township  of 
Coos  CO.;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

Gorham,  in  Nno  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ontarii*  co.,  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  abt.  12  m.  W.S.W* 
of  Geneva;  pfp.oi  township  abt.  2,537. 

Gorham,  in  0/uo,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co;  pey 
abt.  1,480. 

Goril'la,  n.  {ZoUl.)  A  species  of  large  ape  which  in 
lialdts  Western  Africa,  and  generally  allied  to  the  chim¬ 
panzee  to  compose  tlie  genus  Troglodytes,  although  Geof¬ 
frey  i^t.  Hilaire  has  endeavored  to  establish  a  separate 
genus  for  it.  For  a  great  number  of  years  there  was  a 


Differences,  however,  an*se  between  himself  and  the 
civil  authorities;  twice  he  was  siiperseilcd  in  his  com¬ 
mand.  and  on  resuming  it,  was  alternately  victor  and 
vanquished.  On  the  resignation  of  the  governor  and 
council,  Aug.  11,  1849,  Kossuth  made  Gen.  dictator 
in  his  place.  Shortly  after  tliis.  the  Hungarian  forces 
laid  down  their  arms.  For  this  G.  has  been  branded  as 
a  traitor,  though  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  desperate 
enough  to  warrant  submission.  Tho  most  suspicious 
part  of  the  affair  is  the  lenieiicj'  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  victors.  He  went  to  Klagenfurt,  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  leave  on  parole,  and  pursued  bis 
favorite  study  of  chemistry  at  Pesth.  A  narnitive  of 
his  connection  witli  the  insurrection,  under  tlie  title  of 
My  Life  and  Acts  in  //aweary,  appeared  in  1861.  From 
that  time,  G.  has  lived  in  retirement,  keeping  com¬ 
pletely  .aloof  from  politics. 

Gor$;:ooiit<«  igOr'jus,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  gorgias,  a  ruff,  or  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  throat  or  neck  of  females, —  hence,  gaudy, 
flaunting.]  Showy;  fine;  8])lendid;  glittering  with  gay 
colors;  magnificent;  as,  the  gorgeous  East.” — Milton. 

Gor'^oonsly,  a</f.  With  showy  magnificence;  splen¬ 
didly;  finely. 

Gor'^fOOiiHiieMA,  n.  Show  ofdress  or  ornament;  splen¬ 
dor  of  raiment  or  dress. 

Gor';ro«,  Sir  Ferdixaxdo,  lord-proprietary  of  the  Eng- 
listi  colony  of  Maine,  was  B.  of  a  noble  family  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  After  serving 
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vaijue  tn\(iition,  iiusubstantintod  by  n-liable  ovidencp, ' 
that  apes  size  were  to  be  seen  on  the  west  coast 

of  Afrira.  It  w.ui  not,  liovvever,  till  IS47  that  the  gorilla  | 
absolutely  became  known  to  naturalists.  A  skull  of  one  j 
of  these  large  apes  was  sent  to  Dr.  t>avage.  of  Huston.  | 
by  Dr.  Wil8<ni,  an  American  missionary  on  the  Gaboon 
rivor.  Since  that  period  skeletons  and  skins  of  the  0., 
have  not  only  been  received^  but  also  cimaiderable  in- 
fortimlion  c(»ncerning  the  animars  hal)it8  and  mode  of 
living.  In  M.  Du  Chaillu's  “  Explorations  and  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Eipiatorial  Africii,”  there  are  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  accounts  of  the  G.  Considerable  doubt  Ints  been 
cast  over  several  of  the  stabuuents  in  the  work,  but  the 
narrative  is  considenMl  in  the  main  trustworthy  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  and  otlier  scieutilic  authorities.  The  points 
of  dilTerence  between  the 
O.  and  the  ehimpanzeo 
are  a.s  follows:  The  go¬ 
rilla  is  much  longer  tiian 
the  latter  aniiuai;  the 
ordinary  lieight  of  a  full- 
grown  male  is  between 
5  feet  6  inches  and  6  feet  8 
inches,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  tl»e  largest 
size  exceed  six  feet  in 
height.  Its  strength  is 
tremendous,  ami  its  skel¬ 
eton  indicates  great  power 
in  the  jaw's  and  limbs. 

The  bony  ridges  above 
the  eyes  are  very  promi¬ 
nent,  ami  the  skull  of  the 
male  exhibits  a  large  oc¬ 
cipital  ri<lge  on  the  top  r)t 
the  head.  The  brain  is, 
email,  and  the  nasal 
bones  project  more  than 
in  tlie  chimpanzee;  these 
peculiarities  give  to  the 
animal  a  hiditoiis  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  human  face. 

The  jaw's  ami  lower  parts 
of  tlie  face  project  very 
much,  and  tlie  teeth  do 
not  form  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  series,  as  in  man. 

The  canine  teeth  are  Very 
large,  and  the  molars 
bear  a  greater  proportion  Fig.  1182. 

to  the  incisors,  —  tliii.s  skeleton  OP  a  gorill.a.. 
again  approaching  the 

features  of  a  human  being.  It  is  very  broad  across  the 
shoulders,  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  ajiproaches 
nearer  to  the  human  form  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis 
than  any  other  ape.  The  legs,  although  shorter  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  those  of  a  man,  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  ciiimpanzee.  When  standing  erect,  the  arms  nearly 
reach  tlie  knees.  Tlie  feet  are  formed  for  walking  on 
the  groiiml,  ami  the  great  toe  is  a  true  thumb.  The 
hamls  lire  ivrnarkalile  for  their  great  size  and  strength, 
the  tingers  being  short  but  very  thick.  The  skin  of  the 
gorilla  is  black  in  color  and  covered  with  dark-gray 
iiair,  which  changes  to  a  tawny  brown  on  the  head. 
The  hair  is  longest  on  the  arms.  The  f.ice  is  hairy,  hut 
the  chest  is  bare.  The  mouth  is  large  and  wide,  ami 
there  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  neck.  The  eyes  are 
much  sunk,  and  in  general  the  countenance  is  marki‘d 
by  a  ferocious  scowl.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  its  food 
being  exclusively  vegetable;  ami  its  belly  is  very  large 
and  prominent,  (rorillas  are  not  gregarious  in  their 
habits;  they  generally  live  on  llie  ground,  but  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  climbing  trees  in  search  of  Paid. 
Their  immense  strength  enables  them  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  beasts  of  prey.  They  live  in  tlie  densest 
parts  of  the  tropical  forests,  and  are  much  dreiuled  b}’ 
tlie  inhabitants.  As  yet  the  gorilla  has  not  been 
tamed,  and  it  wonM  appear  as  if  it  were  incapable  of 
being  so  in  an  adult  state.  Many  stories  arc  told  of  the 
gorilla  being  made  to  work  by  the  inhabitants  in  some 
parts  of  Western  Africa:  these  narratives  are  perfectly 
fabulous.  In  Du  CliaUlu'd  work  tliere  is  a  <lescription 
of  two  species  of  Troglodytes  discovered  by  himself, — 
one  the  koolo-kamba,  and  the  other  the  ushiegoiiibouve, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  gorilla,  and  remarkable  foi*  a 
shelter  which  it  makes  with  letives  in  order  to  protect 
itself  from  the  rain.  In  shape  this  shelter  is  not  unlike 
an  umbrella.  The  gorilla  is  called  by  the  inliabitants 
engina  or  iiigeena. 

Oor'ingr,  n.  [From  Gore.]  A  pricking;  a  puncture. 

Oor'ili^-Clottl«  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  cut  ob- 
liijuely  and  put  in  to  add  to  the  breadth  of  a  sail ;  a  gore. 

Go'ritz,  a  town  of  Austria,  prov.  Illyria,  on  the  Isonzu, 

20  m.  N.W.  of  Trieste.  Manuf.  Leather,  earthenware, 
confectionery,  and  rosoglio.  The  most  extensive  printing 
establishment  for  Hebrew  books  is  to  be  found  in 
whence  the  entire  East  is  supplied.  Pop.  12.1u0. 

Oor'Iilia,  a  town  of  Nepanl,  53  m.  W.  of  Khatniandu, 
Lat.  27°  52'  N.,  Lon.  84°  28'  E. 

Oor'kitiii«  a  fortihed  city  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Meuse, 

21  m.  55.E.  of  Rottenlam.  Manuf.  Hemp;  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  market  for  grain  and  fish.  Pop.  I0,4u0. 

Oor'litz*  a  fortified  city  of  PniRsian  Silesia,  on  the 
Neis.se,  48  m.  W.  of  Liegnitz.  Manuf.  Cloths,  linens,  lace, 
riliboii,  and  hats.  Pop.  22,000. 

Oor'iiian,  in  Minnesota^  a  village  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  abt. 
lO  III.  N.E.  of  Mankato. 

Cror'iiiHaid,  n.  [Fr.  gourmayid ;  W.  gor^  excess;  gor- 
wdni,  tending  to  overfill;  excess,  overmuch.] 

A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater;  a  glutton;  a  gourmand. 

^u.  Gluttonous;  voracious. 


Gor'mandor.  Same  ns  Gormanp,  7.  r.  I 

Oor'iiiuiKli^iiKi*  Love  of  good  eating;  gluttony;| 
raveijousnc.ss;  voracity. 

<jior'ntaiidize,  r.  a.  To  eat  greedily  or  to  excess ;  to 
Hw.allow  voraciously.  —  To  l(*ed  ravoiiou.sly. 
<ii4>r'maii4iiz€*r,  n.  A  greedy  or  voracious  feeder, 
iaor'iiiaiidizill^,  p.  a.  Eating  greedily  and  vora¬ 
ciously. 

— n.  Act  or  habit  of  eating  greedily  and  voraciously. 
Ooro;;'uoa,  or  (go-yfy^ga'a,)  a  river  of 

Brazil,  joins  the  Parahiba  abt.  96  m.  N.N.W.  of  Oeiras. 
Length,  abt  320  m. 

n.  [A.  S.  furze.]  (Bot.)  See  Ulex. 

Mills,  in  Maryland^a  pobt-othce  of  Balti¬ 
more  CO. 

Oor'sy,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling  gorse;  as,  the 
gor  my  heath. 

iiort,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Galway,  Connaught,  abt. 

It)  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ennis;  p<q).  abt.  3,UU0. 
iiortsoliiakair, ( i/ori's/m-Ao/’,)  the  name  of  three  Riis- 
biaii  brotlier  princes,  two  of  whom  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  military  coniinamlers,  and  one  as  a  diplomatist. 
—  l‘rince  Pktkr,  b.  1790,  a  military  commander,  took 
part  in  the  Russian  wars  against  Turkey,  and  in  1839 
was  made  governor  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  1843  he 
became  general  of  infantry,  and  in  1851  retired  from 
service.  —  Prince  Michael,  b.  1795,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  many  of  the  Rus.siun  wars,  and  in  1855  sm'- 
ceeded  Prince  Meuschikoff  in  the  command  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  in  the  Crimea.  He  8U])erinlended  the  defence 
of  Sebastoj)ol.  which.  how’evtT,  he  was  at  last  tbreed  to 
evacuate,  making  a  masterly  retreat.  D.  1861.  —  Prince 
Alexander,  the  diplomatist,  n.  1800,  represented  Russia 
at  various  European  courts,  and  in  1855  negotiated  the 
p»*ace  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers.  P.1151. 
Ijioriickporo..  {gor-uk-poor'.,)  a  fertile  district  of  British 
Imlia,  pres.  Bi'iigal,  bounded  by  Nepanl,  Omie,  Sarun,and 
Azinghur.  ArM,  7,346  sq.  m.  /Lp.  2,640.000.  —  Its  cap., 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  Raptee,  420  m.  N.E.  of 
Calcutta;  pop.  5,600. 

i4«ry,  a.  [From  Gore,  7.r.]  Covered  with  con¬ 

gealed  or  clotted  blond;  bloody;  murderous. 

Oo'ry  D€‘W.aterm  frequently  apj)lied  to  the  dusky  red 
film  seen  upon  the  damp  walls  of  cellars,  or  other  moist 
situations.  Its  disagreeable  and  alarming  nature  is  due 
to  the  uupleiisant  fact  of  its  resembling  the  stains  of 
Mood. 

Oos'liawk,  n.  [A.  S.  gnshafoc.,  from  gos^  a  goose,  and 
//a/V)c,  a  hawk.]  (Zobl.)  See  Astur. 
tiio'Klieii.  (.Scn'pL)  That  tract  of  country  in  Egypt 
wliich  was  inhabited  by  tlie  Israelites  from  the  time  of 
Jacob  to  that  of  Moses.  It  was  probably  the  tract  ly  ing 
east  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  tlie  Nile,  towanls  Arabia. 
It  appears  to  have  reached  to  the  Nile,  {Fx.  i.  22;  ii.  3,) 
since  the  Jews  ate  fish  in  abundance,  (A'nm.  xi.  5.)  and 
jiractised  artificial  irrigation,  {Drut.  xi.  10.)  It  was  near 
Heliopolis  and  Raineses,  and  not  far  from  the  cajutal  of 
C^rcn.  xlv.  10  ;  xlvii.  11  ;  A>.8-12.)  It  was  a  part 
of  “  tlie  best  of  the  land,”  at  least  tor  the  pastoral  He¬ 
brews,  {G'-71.  xlvi.  34,)  and  w'as  evidently  better  watered 
ami  more  fertile  tlian  at  present.  —  G.  was  also  the  name 
of  a  city  and  territory  in  tlie  mountains  of  Juda. 
C)rO'$«llC‘ii,  in  Oonnxcticuty  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Litchfield  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford;  pop. 
of  township  aht.  I,8o0, 

CrO  Hllcil,  in  Georgia.,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  abt. 
9.1  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

in  IlUnoiSjii  township  of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  aht. 

1.600. 

CifO'.slion*  in  hxlia^m.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Elkhart  co., 
on  the  Elkhart  River,  abt.  110  m.  E-S.E.  of  Chicago; 
pop.  abt.  2,4hO. 

CIr0^ihcll,  in/'uea.n  township  of  Muscatine  co.; pop.  1,354. 

in  Kentucky.,  a  post-ofiice  of  Ohlliam  co. 

Oo  Hlioiii,  in  Marylaiid^  .K  j>ost-ofiice  of  Montgomery  co. 
ixo'jslieii*  in  MassachusettSy  a  post-township  of  II  imp- 
shire  CO.,  abt.  100  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Bo.stoii ;  pop.  abt.  550. 
in  Mimsouriy  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 
in  A'leu)  Hampshire.^  a  post-township  of  Sulli¬ 
van  CO.,  abt.  Jk)  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Concord,  pop.  abt.  700. 
tio'slioii,  in  iWu)  Jt'vmeyy  a  j)o8t-vllIage  of  Cape  May  co. 
— post-village  of  Monmouth  co.,abt.23  m.  S  E.  of  Trenton. 
Go'mIioi),  in  AVie  VorfCyH  po.st-viilage  and  township,  cap. 
of  Orange  co.,  aht.  60  ni.  N.N.W.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  6,000. 

Go'^lien,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co.;  pop. 
ant.  550. 

— A  township  of  Belmont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  townsliip  of  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  aht  2,700. 

— A  ])ost-viIlage  and  township  of  Clermont  co.,  abt.  24  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  of  township  aht.  2,8u0. 

—  A  township  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Mahoning  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

—  A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. :  pop.  abt.  6,500. 
Oo'$«lieii4  in  Pmnsyh'ania,  a  former  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  CO.,  now  divided  into  East  and  West  Goshen,  q.v. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Uincaster  co.,  abt.  68  ni.  E.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Oo'mIicii*  in  Ptah  Territory^  a  post-village  of  Utah  co., 
Utah  Lake,  abt.  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Provo. 

CaO'Mlieii,  in  Vermont,  ik  township  of  Addison  co.  ;pop. 
abt.  500. 

Oo'slioii,  or  Goshen  Rrkig'e,  in  rir^inia,  a  post- 
village  of  Rockbridge  co.,  abt.  32  m.  W.S.W.  of  Staunton. 
G4>'Mkeii  <'r<*ek,  in  N.  t'aroL'na,  enters  the  Cape  Fear 
River  in  Duplin  co. 

Go'silioiiito,  n.  (3/m.)  A  colorless  or  white  variety  of 
beryl  from  Goshen,  Mass.— See  Bertl. 

Go'^klieii  vi lie,  in  Pennsyhania,  a  P.  0.  of  Chester  co 
Gos'lnr,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  the 
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I  Gose,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Ilildesheim.  Manuf.  Vitriol,  car- 

I  pets,  leather,  shot,  and  hardware.  J’op.  9.44n. 

i  Gos'larito,  «.  (3/»n.)  A  rare  nalive  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
white  vitriol.  It  is  tormed  by  the  decomposition  of 
blende,  and  is  found  in  the  p.-issages  of  mines.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  white,  reddish,  bluish.  Sp.gr.  2*036. 
OonjK  8ulph.  acid  27*9,  oxide  of  zinc  28*2,  water  43*9. 

Go^'liilS'.  71.  [A.S.  a  goose,  and  the  diniinntive 

termination  ling.]  A  young  goose;  a  goose  not  fully 
grown. 

— A  catkin  on  nut-  and  pine-trees. 

Go.s'pe^U  u.  [A.  S.  gmispell  — god,  good,  and  .fpel.  xpeJl, 
history,  story,  tiding.s.]  '1  he  whole  doctrine  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  ;  —  more  jiartlciilarly,  one  of  the  fir?'!  books 
containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  written  by  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke,  and  John,  and 
of  which  the  authenticity  re.^ts  upon  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence.  The  extant  spurious  gospels,  forming  a  jiart  of 
the  apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  “  The  History 
of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,”  the  ‘‘Gospel  of  the  Infancy,” 
the  “Gospel  of  Tlioinas  the  Israelite,”  “Th^‘  Protevan- 
gelion  ”  of  James,  the  •*  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,”  and  the  “  Gusjiel  of  Nicodemus.  or  Acts  of 
Pilate.”  There  were  many  others  that  are  mentioned 
by  the  Church  Fatliers,  but  wliich  are  lost. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  gospel :  accordant  with  the  doc- 
triiie8*contained  in  the  gospel;  as,  truth, 

righteousness. 

Gos'polcr,  71.  He  who  reads  in  English  the  gospel  to 
the  people. 

Gos»'|>ol-K‘OH'sii|>,  n.  One  wlio,  with  over-officions  zeal, 
runs  about  to  lecture  his  neighbors  upon  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  religion. 

Gos'pol-li^llt,  n.  The  truths  of  the  evangely;  the 
new  doctrine,  us  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Gos'pol*triilli„  n.  The  truths  or  doctrines  of  the 
gospel ;  certain  truth. 

*•  1  assure  you  this  as  gospePtr7i(h."—Sivi/t. 

Goi^'port,  a  fortified  city  and  port  of  England,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  1^  m,  W.  of  Portsmouth,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  hy  an  arm  of  the  sea;  prtp.  8,260. 

Gos'port,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  abt.  100  in.  above  Mobile. 

Gos^port*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Gosp<>r(i«  in  Imva,  a  ]M)8t-office  of  Marion  co. 

Gosport^  in  Nnv  Hampshire,  sl  township  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  Co.;  ]>op.  abt.  127. 

Go^porG  in  Virginia.  See  Portsmouth. 

GofxiM.  n.  Same  as  Gorse,  7.  r. 

GoK'«<aiiiOi%  n.  [Lat.  gnssypium,  the  cotton-tree.]  A 
light  filamentous  substance,  which  often  fills  the  atmos- 
]ihere  to  a  remarkable  degree  during  fine  weather  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  or  is  spread  over  tlie  wliole  face 
of  the  ground,  stretching  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  from 
plant  to  plant,  loaded  witli  entangled  dew-drojis,  which 
glitsten  and  sparkle  in  the  Bunshine.  Various  opinions 
were  formerly  entertained  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  gossamer,  but  it  is  now  Bufiiciently  ascertained 
to  be  produced  by  small  spiders  of  various  species.  Wby 
G.  apjM  ar  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  and  why  G. 
threads  or  webs  are  produced,  are  qne.stions  yet  open  to 
discussion.  It  is  however  well  ascertained  that  the 
spider  which  produces  the  G.  is  freipieiitly  wafti'd  up 
with  it  into  the  air, and  some  eminent  authoriiy  believe 
that  it  lias  the  power  of  guiding  it.'jclf  and  vehicle  in  the 
atmosphere, —  hut  if  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  an 
aerial  excursion,  or  in  order  to  find  insect-prey  in  tlie 
air,  it  is  not  said. 

GoH'j^amory,  a.  Resembling  gossamer ;  flimsy;  floc- 
culent ;  unsubstantial ;  as,  "gossamery  affection.” 

De  Qumc^y. 

Got^saii.  {gdt'zan.)  n.  {Geol.)-  An  oebreous  mineral 
substance;  an  imperfect  iron  <»re. —  Wale. 

GoKsaiiif  a.  [Eng.  and  Lat./rrr/,  to 

bear.]  Containing  gossan ;  producing  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  gossan. 

Go$i'Mip«  n.  [Godsihh — and  A.  S.  peace,  con¬ 
cord,  a<loption,  relation,  companionship  ;  0.  Ger.  sibba, 
a  covenant.]  An  idle  tattler,  or  talebearer;  one  who 
goes  from  house  to  house,  retailing  scandal  or  letting 
news;  a  busybody. 

“  Tbe  common  chat  of  ^i>**tp*  when  they  meet  "—Dryden, 

— Mere  tattle;  idle  talk;  scainlal  ;  groundless  rumor. 

—v.n.  To  chat ;  to  prate;  to  talk  much  and  idly;  as, 
“  gossiping  conversation.”  —  Law. 

— To  tell  idle  tales  ;  to  run  about  tattling  and  talebearing. 

GoM'nipry*  vt  Special  intimacy  or  neighborly  associa¬ 
tion  ;  spiiilual  affinity.  —  Idle  tattle;  gossip;  rumor. 

■•Many  a  flower  of  London  gotsipry. ' — E.  B.  Browning. 

GoM'sipy,  a.  Full  of  tattle,  caat,  or  gossip ;  as,  a  gos^ 
sipy  woman. 

GOf^i^OOii',  n.  [Fr.  ;  Sp,  .7ar2on  ;  It. 

L.  Lat.  garcia.]  A  term  us«‘d  by  the  Irish  to  designate 
a  boy.  youth,  or  serving-man. 

•*  Ob  1  but  he  wor  the  purty  gos9oon."^Crofton  Croktr. 

Gossyp'iiiiii.  n.  [LaL^OA'si/pium.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Malraceit,  which  yields  the  cotton-plant, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  fdants  to  man.  The 
cotton-plants  are  tall  shrubs,  wiih  lohed  leaves,  largo 
mallow-like  yellow  flowere,  and  somewliat  egg-shaped 
angular  pods,  the  seeds  of  which  aro  enveloped  in  a 
covering  of  cellular  filaments  which  form  the  cottou  of 
commerce.  See  Cotton. 

GoG  imp.  of  Get,  7.  r. 

Got*  Gol'toii,  ;>p.  of  Get,  7.  r. 

Goto,  n.  [L.  Lat.  a  canal;  A.  8.  ge6tan.  to  pour.] 
A  channel,  sewer,  or  passage  for  water.  (Used  iu  some 
parts  of  England.) 


GOTH 
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Goth,  V.  [Gor.  Gnihm,  tlio  Qciths;  0.  Ger.  Cuti,  Gudi- 
Gotli.  (JuLhans;  A.  S.  Gvatas ;  L.xt.  Go(hi\  GuUm^i 
proUably  iilciitical  with  tlio  G>'U>c^  placeil  by  lIero«lotii8 
eolith  of  ilie  Umiubu  and  near  its  laoiuhs.j  (Geog.) 
Ono  ot  th«  ancient  and  ilistinguished  tribe  or  nation 
called  Goths,  7.  e. 

—  A  nnlo  or  uncivilized  person;  a  barbarian;  one  wlio 
ie  gaiichu,  ignorant,  or  ill-mannered;  as,  ho  is  a  perlect 
GiiOi. 


Go  tha,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  on 
the  Leine,  41  m.  N.W.  of  C(. burg,  and  616  N.K.  of  Paris. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
gentle  hill,  the  palace  of  the  reigning  dukes  being 
placed  like  a  citadel  (»n  the  apex.  Gotlm  contains,  be¬ 
sides  its  ancient  palace  ol  Kriedenstein,  a  iiiusenni  of 
rare  and  valuable  curiosities,  a  library,  ainl  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  national  and  scientilic  character.  Mmuf. 
Muslins,  cottons,  porcelain,  colored  paper,  cloth,  linen, 

Ac.  (?.  sausages  iiave  a  wnieMpread  ce!el>rity.  P.  ISTs' 
22,928.  —  The  Almanack  de  Gntha^  a  small  pocket-book 
of  aht.  1,000  pages,  is  published  here.  It  is  a  universal 
political  register,  ami  it  may  be  said  that  no  book  ever 
printed  contains  so  much  political  or  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  in  so  small  a  conijuiss  and  with  so  much  accu¬ 
racy.  As  a  work  of  such  un  extent  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  tlie  year,  the  date  i»f  publication  is 
stated,  anil  in  some  instances  a  date  Inis  been  given  to 
each  page,  as  completed,  to  show'  that  the  etlituris  not 
answerable  for  subsequent  changes.  The  i>ublication 
of  this  almanac  commenced  in  1764,  in  the  German 
language,  in  which  it  was  continued  until  Napoleon  I. 
became  emiieror,  w'hen  it  was  changed  to  the  Krench 
language,  which  being  the  recognized  language  of  courts, 
is  found  the  most  convenient,  and  has  been  ever  since 
retained. 

Gotll'uiii.  A  colloquialism  sometimes  applied  to  New 
York  city. 

Gotli'aiiiist,  n.  A  wiseacre;  a  person  tleficient  in  wis¬ 
dom; —  so  culled  from  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  noted  for  some  plea.sant  bluinlers. —  yVdtsttr. 

Gotll'aiuit.e,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  New  York  city. 


lY.  Irving. 

GotharcU  St.,  (gnVard.)  one  of  the  most  celebrate*!  and 
romantic  spots  in  Switzerland,  being  a  high  table-laml 
nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  greatest  elevation, 
entirely  surrounded,  except  by  a  narrow  gorge  on  the 
N.,  by  lofty  mountains  tow'eringon  all  siiies  in  Alpine 
grandeur,  ami  shutting  out  the  St.  Gothard  from  the 
c;inton  of  Tessin  on  the  N.,  Valais  on  the  S.,  Uri  on  the 
M'.,  and  Grisons  on  the  E.  The  celebrated  hospital  or 
hospice  of  St.  Gothard  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
Pass  of  St.  Gothard,  having  an  elevation  of  0,976  feet,  and 
forms  a  most  welcome  liarbor  of  refuge  and  rei»ose  to  the 
weary  traveller  who  journeys  by  this  the  most  trequented 
route  across  tlio  Alps,  wliich  at  its  summit  ri.ses  to  tlie 
heiglit  of  6,8il0  feet.  By  means  of  this  puss,  the  high¬ 
road  from  Fluelen,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  carried  with¬ 
out  interruption  in  a  S.S  E.  direction  to  Lago  Mag- 
giore  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Tlie  construction  of  the  road 
M'us  commenced  in  182U,  and  opened  in  1832.  In  1834, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  road,  with  iiumerou.s  bridges  and 
terraces,  was  swept  away  by  the  vi<dence  of  a  nmst  ter¬ 
rific  storm  which  burst  on  the  summit  of  the  pass;  and 
in  1839  a  similar  occurrence  took  jilaco.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  road  has  been  in  a  good  state  of  re¬ 
pair.  It  is  one  of  the  be-^t  ami  most  convenient  of  the 
Alpine  carriage-ways,  and  is  free  from  snow  for  lour  or 
five  months  of  the  yi*ar,  beginning  with  June.  In  the 
neighborhood  ()f  tlie  hospice  rise  the  Henss,  Khone,  and 
the  Rhine.  Upon  the  N.,  where  the  impetuous  lleiiss 
bursts  its  way  through  the  rocky  gorge,  its  foaming  tor¬ 
rent  is  spanned  by  tlie  far-famed  D'  vit's  Bridge,  a  soli¬ 
tary  arch  of  stone  springing  from  rock  to  rock  fatiioms 
above  the  rushing  river.  It  was  along  the  heights  that 
skirt  t ho  St.  Gothard  and  the  Devil’s  Bridge  that  the 
Russians  and  the  French,  at  tlio  end  of  the  la-st  century, 
had  so  many  encounters.  A  tunnel  is  now  in  construe- 
ti»»n  under  the  St.  G.  See  Fig.  2557,  and  Tunnel,  p.  2389. 

Golh'io,  a.  Kelafing  to  the  Goths;  as,  Gothic  taste. 

— Rude;  uncivilized;  barbarous;  ignorant;  as,  Gothic  bar¬ 
barism. 

Gottl'ic  Ar<*hitoo't lire.  The  name  given  to  the 
style  of  ar<*hiteoture  that  was  lulopted  by  European  na¬ 
tions  generally  during  the  incdiaivul  ages.  By  some 
the  term  is  confined  t*»  that  form  of  architecture  which 
is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  pointed  arch,  while 
others  con.sidiT  tfiat  the  Romanesque  arcliitectnre  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  rounded  arcli  in  every 
form,  and  from  whicli  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
was  gradually  developed,  should  also  be  included  under 
this  appellation.  Adopting  the  latter  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject,  we  may,  tlierefore,  con- 
sitler  Gothic  architecture  to  consist  of  two  grand  divi¬ 
sions —  the  Bomanesque,  or  round-arclird  {joiXnc  (subdi¬ 
vided  into  Rbeniah-R<>manes«{ue,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
Norman  of  France  and  Khglaml);  and  the  Mediitval,  or 
Gothic  (subdivideil  in  England  Into  Early  Eng¬ 
lish,  Decorated  English,  and  Perpendicular  English,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  French  Ogiv  il  I*rimital,  Ogival  Secon- 
daric,  ami  Ogival  Tertiam,  or  Flamboyant).  iSee  R  man- 
ESQUE  AkCHITECTLRE,  HIhI  MKUIiEVAL  AllCIIITECTUaE. 

Gotll'ioisin.  n.  Rmleness  of  mani)ei*H;  barbarism. 

— Gotiiic  idiom  of  speech.  —  Conformity  to  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture. 

Gotli  ioize.  v.  a.  To  make  Gothic;  to  restore  to  a  state 
of  barbarism. 


Gotli'ie  Lan'g^uag'C.  See  German  Lanquagb  and 
Literature. 

Gotll^itC,  ti.  [From  the  poet  Giithe.]  A  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  Occurs  in  prisms  of  a  yellowish,  red¬ 
dish,  and  bluckish-browu.  Often  blood-red  by  trans- 


mitted  light.  Sp.  gr.  4-0-44.  Cnmp.  Sesqiiio.'cido  of 
iron  80-9,  wnter  101.  f'oiiinl  with  other  oxiiles  ol  iron, 
especially  hematite  or  liimmite. 

Gotli'luiHl,  a  long  narrow  islaml  in  the  Baltic,  Lat.  56® 
54'  to  57®  56'  N.,  Lon.  18®  to  1h®  E.,  belonging  to  Sweden, 
ami  forming,  with  a  number  of  rocky  islets  tliat  snr- 
rouml  it,  a  uislrict  named  alter  the  capital,  Wi«by.  G. 
has  an  area  of  1,227  sq.  m.,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  low  hilly  ranges  on  the  const,  the  land  is  level  and 
tyrtile,  yielding  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  u 
^fair  i>roportiun  ol  the  usual  crop>.  Pip.  about  55,060. 
GotlllumI,  an  ancient  prov.  of  Sweden,  m»w  divided  into 
12  lams  or  Ueparlmeiits.  It  forms  the  southern  penin¬ 
sula  of  the  country,  is  bounded  cm  the  S.  bv  the  Sound, 
and  extending  as  lar  N.  us  the  parallel  of  60  degrees 
latitude,  is  bounded  uii  the  E.  and  W.  by  tiie  Baltic 
and  the  ('attegat.  Formerly  the  jirovince  was  ilivided 
into  Ea^t  and  West  Gothland,  byaii  oblique  line  bearing 
S.W.  through  Lake  Wettein  to  Lalmlm  Bay.  The 
whole  province  is  deeply  intersected  by  numerous  lakes, 
rivers,  ajstuaries,  and  inlets  of  the  sea. 

Gollis.,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  Gothi,  Gotoni's,  Gtdlones.']  (Hist.) 
Ibo  name  ol  un  ancient  peo]do  of  Germanv,  who  in 
early  times  inhabited  the  coast  of  modern  I’russia, 
from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  Braiinsberg  or  iieiligenbeil. 
llie  origin  ol  tliis  people  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  cerbiinty.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
they  once  inliabited  Scandinuviu,  a  belief  that  is  both 
suiqiorted  by  tradition  and  by  the  names  of  jilaces  there. 
The  opinion  further  is,  that  tliey  came  from  tlio  south  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  historic  reccjrds.  They  are 
mentioned  bypytheasof  Marseilles  as  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  about  the  Frische  llalT.  They  are 
ulterwards  mentioned  by  Tacitus;  but  from  the  time  of 
Tacitus  no  more  is  heard  of  tliem  until  the  beginning 
ol  the  3il  century,  wlnui  they  are  spoken  of  us  a  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  reign 
of  tin*  emjieror  Philippus  they  took  possession  of  Da¬ 
cia, and  laid  siege  to  Mauciaiiopolis,  tin*  capital  of  Moesia 
fecK'.iinda,  which  purchased  peace  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  few  years  later  they  again  entered  Mu3sia,bnt  retreat¬ 
ed  before  the  army  of  Decius,  upon  which,  however,  they 
unexpectedly  turned  and  completely  annihilated,  near 
Philippapolis,  at  the  foot  ol  Mount  lljemus  (A.  D.  250). 
The  lollowing  year  they  again  encountered  tho  Komaii 
army,  and  deleated  it  with  great  slaughter,  at  Forum 
Trebonii,  in  M<**sia,  —  the  emperor  Decins  being  among 
the  number  of  the  slam,  llis  successor,  the  emperor 
Gallu-c,  induced  them  to  withdraw  to  their  own  territo¬ 
ries  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  They  then  seem  to 
have  e.xteiided  themselves  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
possessing  themselves  of  a  lleet,  they  sailed  against  Pi- 
tyus,  which  they  took;  and  subsequently  Trebizond 
shared  the  same  late.  In  a  secmid  exjudilion  they  took 
Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  Nicsea,  Prura,  Apamea,  and  Cius. 
In  a  third  expedition,  comprising  a  lleet  of  600  vessels, 
they  landed  atCyzicus,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Attica,  took 
aii'l  plundei'ed  Athens, Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  many 
other  places.  In  269  they  undertook  anothc-r  vast  ex- 
pechtioii.  in  whic  ir  they  ravaged  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Thessabiiiica ;  but  they  were  at  length  de¬ 
leated  in  three  separate  engagements,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  with  immense  slaugliter.  They,  however,  still 
continued  to  harass  tho  Roman  frontier,  and  in  272  the 
emperor  Aureliaii  was  obliged  to  ce<le  them  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Dacia;  after  which  there  was  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  peace  for  uhout  fifty  years.  In  322,  their  king, 
Uraric,  crossed  the  Danube;  bathe  was  at  length defeat- 
eii  and  obliged  to  sue  tor  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Valens, 
they  carrieil  on  a  war  with  tlie  Romans  for  three  years 
(367-09),  but  without  any  decisive  result.  About  this 
time  internal  commotions  jmMluced  the  division  (d‘  the 
great  Gothic  kingd«)m  into  the  kingdom  of  the  OstiH>- 
goths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  who  inhabited  tho  shores 
of  the  Black  jJea  from  tho  Dim  to  the  Dnieper;  and 
tlie  \  isigoths  or  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia, 
from  tho  Dnieper  to  the  Danube.  About  375  the  Huns 
invaded  Kurupu  from  tlio  east,  and  the  Visigoths  im- 
jilored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  and 
leave  to  settle  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Danube,  wliicli 
was  granted  them.  The  Ostrogoths,  being  refused 
admission  inbi  tho  Roman  territory,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  The  oppre.ssion  of  the  Roman  governors 
8u«m  drove  the  Visigoths  to  rebellion,  and  in  tlie  W'ar 
w'hich  ensued  they  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
army  at  Ailrianople,  in  378.  and  tho  emperor  Valens 
himself  lo>>t  his  life.  They  threatened  Omstantinople, 
but  were  unable  to  take  it,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Thrace  and  Dacia.  Tiiey  soon  became  so  numerous  and 
powerlul,  that  the  court  of  Constantinople  saw  no  other 
way  jof  securing  itself  against  their  attacks  tlian  hy 
making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  emjiire.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  tho  Ostrogoths  also  obtained  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  Pannonia  and  S<  lavonia,  but  not  till  the  di*- 
struction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns  in  453.  The  Visi¬ 
goths,  in  process  of  time,  obtained  a  degree  of  power 
which  excited  the  alarm  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  396, 
Alaric  made  an  irnijition  into  Greece,  laid  waste  tho 
Peloponnesus,  and  became  prefect  of  Illyria  and  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  He  invaded  Italy  about  tlio  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  5th  century,  and  by  that  manner  brought 
on  tlio  destruction  of  tlie  Rormui  empire,  since  Stilicho, 
the  Roman  general,  could  only  obtain  a  victory  over 
Alaric,  at  Verona. in  40.3, by  withdrawingall  tlie  Roman 
troops  from  tho  borders  of  tlie  Rhine.  Alaric  liimself 
soon  returned  to  Italy,  and  sacked  Romo  in  409,  and 
again  in  410.  From  Rome,  Alaric  turned  to  tho  suntli 
of  Italy,  whore  death  cut  short  his  victorious  career. 

In  412,  the  Goths  quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  up  to  them;  and  after  having  remain(*d 
there  for  a  short  time,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
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took  pos.'ic.ssion  of  a  largo  part  of  Spain,  whore  Athanlf, 
the  sncce.ssor  ol  Alaric,  wasassassinated.  His  successor, 
W  allia,  assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and 
Alani,  in  Spain,  and  was  rew'aixb-d  with  a  portion  <if 
Western  Gaul.  Tlie  succeeding  king  ol  the  Goths  ex- 
tendeii  tlieir  empire  both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  dur¬ 
ing  tho  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  it  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  iirosiierity.  its  Vaj-ital  being  Tou¬ 
louse.  At  that  time  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  and  a  birge  )>ortioii  of  Gaul  ;  but  after  that  lime 
the  Gotlis  in  Gaul  were  coin|»elled  to  retreat  before  the 
1  ranks,  wliile  in  Spain  their  empire  was  overthrown, 
ahout  two  centuries  later,  by  the  Saracens.  After  tho 
full  ol  the  Western  Roman  empire,  by  the  invasion  of 
Odoacer,  in  476,  the  ousteiui  emperor.  Zeno,  porsuad(‘d 
Tbeodoric,  king  ol  the  Ostrogoths,  to  invade  Italy  in 
489.  He  was  successful,  and  establisheil  the  kingdom 
of  th(*  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  Tbeodoric  reignoil  for 
thirty-tlin^e  years,  and  greatly  strengthened  hi.s  power 
and  extemleil  his  kingdom;  but  after  his  death,  dis¬ 
putes  arose  as  to  his  successor,  and  the  country  hecamo 
einhroiled  in  civil  (li>*sensioiis.  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
emperor,  in  onler  to  profit  by  these  disorders,  dis- 
j>atclied  Belisarius  to  Italy  in  526,  who  took  possession 
ol  Rome,  and,  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  Goths,  was 
invited  to  becomo  their  king.  This,  however,  ho  re^ 
fusial,  but  held  the  people  in  subjection  to  his  master. 
Totila,  a  noble  Gutli,  rebelled, and  made  himself  master 
of  Southern  lUily.  Ho  was  about  t<i  destroy  Rome, but 
listeneii  to  the  remonstrances  of  Belisariu.s,  that  it 
would  add  more  to  bis  honor  to  spare  It,  and  contented 
himself  with  dispersing  tho  inhabitants,  and  repeopling 
it  before  tho  arrival  of  a  fresh  army  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  under  Narse.s.  Totila  fell  in  battle,  nml  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Tbeias,  shared  tho  same  fate;  Italy  was  recon¬ 
quered,  and  the  Gothic  monarchy,  esfahlislied  by  Theo- 
doric,  Ceased  to  exist,  554.  Tlie  Goths,  originally  s.av- 
age  and  barbarous,  had  become  civilized  and  enlight¬ 
ened  before  the  time  of  Tbeodoric.  'J  his  prince  is  much 
praised  for  his  moderation,  integrity,  and  love  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Tho  public  buildings  of  the  city  were  ke])t  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  uverseens  were  appointed  to  look  after  them, 
and  to  guard  tho  statues.  Ho  was  also  distinguished  in 
some  degree  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  science,  and 
learning.  Religious  liberty  was  accoided  to  all;  and 
tliere  is  said  to  bave  never  been  in  Italv  a  better  ad¬ 
ministration  than  that  of  Tbeodoric.  The  Visigoths 
were  the  first  of  all  tho  German  tribes  to  Iiave  a  writ¬ 
ten  code  of  laws,  w'bicli  was  drawn  up  in  tho  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  half  a  century  before  that  of  Justinian. 

<;oi'(enbur^«  a  city  of  Sweden,  gov.  of  W.  Gothland, 
cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  2so  m.  W'-S-IV.  of  Stock- 
liolm,  situate  near  tho  inontli  of  the  Gotba-Elf,  and  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  tlie  N.  extremity  of  Denmark. 
Mani/f.  Clotli,  canvas,  jiaper;  and  there  are  also  exten¬ 
sive  dyeing  establisliments  and  refineries.  P>p.  33,<i00. 

Obttiiig'eil,  (gid'ing-eii,)  a  city  of  Prussia,  in  prov, 
Hanover,  on  tlie  Leine,  72  m.  S.E.  of  Hanover  :  Lat.  57® 
ol'  48"  N.,  Lon.  9®  5b' 45''  E.  Manuf.  Mathematical  and 
scientific  instruments.  Its  university  has  a  library  con¬ 
taining  360, 0.  0  volumes  and  3,000  manuscripts.  The 
city  has  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  an  observatory, 
and  numerous  scientific  collections.  Pop.  17,330. 

Oottlie'bcii,  a  small  townof  canton  Thiirpui.  Switzer¬ 
land,  1  m.  W.  of  Constance.  Its  ca.stle  was  the  prison  of 
John  Hubs.  Jerome  of  I’rague,  and  Malleolms. 

Gott^chalk,  Louis  Moreau.  See  page  1151. 

Gouda,  (Ter  Gouw,)  {gon'da,)  a  eity  of  Holland,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Yssel  with  the  Gomla,  11  m.  N.E  of 
Rotterdam.  W’ocdleiis,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  and 

cordage.  G.  contains  a  sjilendid  cathedral,  remarkable 
for  its  stained-glass  windows.  Pp.  16,100. 

GoulB ro,  ( 7q/^r.)  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  enters  tho 
St.  Lawrence  from  Charlevoix  co. 

GoujfO,  (  f^onji',)  r?.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  guvia,  a  carponter’e 
tool,  probably  from  Lat.  currea^  bent;  Sansk.  kvch.  to 
bend.]  {Carp.)  A  somi-eiivular  chisel  used  to  cut 
groove.s,  channels,  or  holes  in  wood  and  stone. 

— Trickery  ;  fraud  :  imposition  ;  also,  a  cheat ;  a  trickster; 
an  impostor.  (Used  colloquially  in  the  U.  States.) 

— V.  a.  To  scoop  witli  a  gouge,  or  as  with  a  gouge. 

— To  force  out  witli  the  thumb  uiid  finger,  us  u  person’s 
eye  from  its  socket.  (American.) 

— To  cheat;  to  get  tho  better  of  in  a  bargain;  to  hum¬ 
bug.  (Used  colloquially  in  the  U.  Stati's  ) 

Goii^o'-Uit,  n.  (Carp.)  A  bit  in  the  form  of  a  gouge, 
u.se<l  for  boring  wood. 

GougrO'S*  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

Goii^h,  Hugh  Viscount,  (go/,)  an  English  military 
commander.  B.  1779.  He  entered  the  British  army  at  the 
age  of  15,  anil  ns  colonel  of  lhe87lh  regt.  he  greatly  di» 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular  War.  G.  subse¬ 
quently  commanded  in  China  during  the  war  of  1841-2, 
and  led  the  laml-atlack  on  Canton,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Proceeding  to  In¬ 
dia,  Sir  Hugh  defeated  tlie  Mahrattns  and  Siklis  in  the 
severe  battles  of  Mahanypore,  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
and  Sahraon,  for  wliich  he  was  created  a  peer.  During 
the  last  desperate  struggle  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs,  in  1848-9,  Lord  G.  again  took  command,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  thoroughly  suhjugafing  the  I'unjah.  In  1850 
he  was  created  VUcouvt  Gfiugh,  and  received  the  baton 
of  field-marslial  in  I860.  P.  1869. 

Gi>ii$;'li..  John  B.,  a  celebrated  American  temperance  ad¬ 
vocate,  was  B.  in  England  in  1817.  In  1829,  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  U.  States,  and  followed  tlie  avocation  of  a 
liiiok-hlnder  in  New  York,  where  he  became  notorious 
for  llis  drunken  habits.  In  1842,  however,  he  look  the 
pledge,  and  from  that  time  became  a  changed  man.  He 
not  only  practised  total  abstinence,  but  began  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  principle  from  the  platform.  His  powers  as  a 
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Bpcak<*r  wero  stx'ii  iU‘velopj*<l,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  spread  tlirouy;h  t)u*  U.  fcftates  and  Canada,  in 
wliudi  lie  travelledand  lectured.  In  Miissachusetts,  the 
inthience.  of  liis  oratnry  was  so  powertnl.  tinil  his  pres¬ 
ence  Hiid  advi»cacy  were  eagerly  songlit;  and  in  the  two 
years  succeeding  his  retonnation,  he  travelled  tnore  than 
12,000  miles,  «l(divered  OOo  lectiire.s,  and  ohtaineil  31,700 
signatures  ti‘  the  ph'dge!  In  18a3,  he  pri*ceeded  to  Enj^- 
land,  wlierc  his  labors  met  with  an  equal  success.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  thatcountry  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
delivered  440  lectures,  and  travelled  IT.J'OO  miles.  As  he 
passed  tiu-ough  the  country,  his  lame  as  an  orator  in¬ 
creased,  and  thousands  of  reclaimed  drunkarflsatid  happy 
liomes  are  said  to  give  evidence  of  the  practical  value  ol 
his  lalMirs.  Ueturning  tollie  U.  States,  he  again  a<hire>aed 
crowded  ainlieiices  in  many  parts  i»f  tliis  country  until 
1857,  when  he  a  second  time  visited  Great  Hritain,  where 
he  met  with  ail.litional  converts  and  increased  popular¬ 
ity.  He  finally  returned  to  the  U.  States  in  IMH).  tr. 
publislied  his  Autofdography  and  some  orations  in  lS4o. 
Gon  a-lersville,  in  Ptnnsylvama.  a  V  0.  ol  Berks  co. 
CiOii Joii,  Jean,  {goo'z/iwi,)  a  Frencli  sculptor  and 

tecl  of  the  16th  century,  who,  heitig  a  Protestant,  fell 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572.  He  designed 
tlie  fine  fa.;ade  of  the  ohl  Bouvre,  and  other  works, 
whicli  procure*!  him  the  title  of  the  Frencli  Phidias. 
Gouke'ka,  Goukcua,  or  Sevan,  (I^ake  of,)  in  Geor- 
cia,  Asia,  25  m.  from  Erivan.  It  is  4S  m.  in  leiiglli,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  20  m.,  and  lies  5,300  feet 

«onlar<rs  Extract,  n.  (Che.m.)  A  tnbasic  acetate 
of  lead  prepared  bv  dissolving  litharge  in  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  It  is  obtain. -d  in  needie-like  crystals, 
/brfrt.  SPbO.CillaOs, HO.  It  is  used  as  a  lotion  tor  in¬ 
flamed  eyes.  ^  «...  ^  ^  ^ 

Gon'lard  Water,  n.  (.Vet/.)  Solution  of  Goulards 
Extract  in  water.  „  ,  *  i-  *  „ 

GoiiWl,  John,  f.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  naturalist,  D. 
18u4.  He  is  author  of  The  Birds  of  Australia,  (a  mag- 
nificent  work  in  7  vols.  fob,  containing  descriptions  ol 
600species  ;)  J/uw»iaZj>'o/  Aush'ulia  ;  A  Century  of  Birds 
frum  the  Himalayas,  and  The  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  Ac. 
GoaUU  boroti$;'li,in  Maine,'A  pust-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  HU  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta; 
»(.».  Ilf  township  ubt.  1,717. 

OouliU'boi'Oiiii'li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-oflice  of 
liiizeme  co. 

Ooliuoil,  Cn.tRi.ES  Fr*N(;ois,  (gou'nd,)  a  popular  musi¬ 
cal  composer,  and,  after  Anher,  regariloh  as  tlie  liead  ot 
tlie  Frencli  lyric  school,  was  u.  at  Paris,  1818.  lie  first 
hacanie  known  by  his  pastoral  of  IPuucis  awl  Philemon. 
Otlicr  musical  works  lollowed,  wliicli  atlained  no  very 
distinctive  success,  till  his  opera  ot  I'aust  appealed,  and 
took  all  tlie  lovers  of  operatic  music  by  surprise.  What 
rendered  its  success  more  remai'kaide  was  the  fact,  tiiat, 
altliou;;h  fioetlie’s  inasteridece  liad  been  iirevionsly  set 
to  music  a  humh  ed  times,  nut  one  of  these  eflorts  was 
considered  wurtliy  of  tlie  tlieme.  O.  is  also  tile  com¬ 
poser  of  a  comic  opera  founded  on  Moliiire's  “  Medeein 
malgre  ini,”  produced  in  London  under  tlie  title  of  The. 
Mock  Doctor;  of  La  Keane  tie  Saba;  Mirelte,  lirouglit 
out  in  Louilon  in  1864  ;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  produced 
at  Paris  and  London  in  1867. 

Ooiira,  (pwiVa,)  n.  (Mus.)  The  characteristic  musical 
instrument  of  tlie  black  tribes  of  8.  Africa,  shaped  jike 
the  bow  of  a  Hottentot,  (see  FIr;.  3S)G,)  and  the  string, 
made  of  intestines,  is  retained  at  one  end  by  a  knot  in 
the  barrel  of  a  cpiill  tlattened  and  eleft.  Tlie  quill,  w  hen 
opened,  forms  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  at  tlie  base  of 
wliieli  is  tlie  liole  wliicli  keeps  tlie  string  fast  ;  the  other, 
wlien  drawn  liack.  being  ficstened  to  the  end  of  the  how 
by  a  tliin  leatliern  thong.  Tlie  tension  may  he  increased 
or  dimiui.slied  at  tlie  pleasure  ot  tlie  pertormer,  win* 
holds  Ills  instrument,  wliile  playing,  in  the  manner  of 
a  huntsman  s  horn,  the  quill  lieing  applied  to  his  moiitli, 
and  liy  alternate  expiration  and  inspiration,  many  play¬ 
ers  are  al>Ie  to  draw  Iroin  tiie  G.  melodious  notes. 
Ciolircl,  (gold.)  n.  [Fr.  courge,  and  gourde;  lieig  kau- 
woorde;  Lt.  cucuzea ;  Uit.  cacurbitu,  prohaldy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Varro,  Iroin  currus,  crooked,  lient.J  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  for  a  large  cneiirbituceons  triiit.  (See 
Pero.j  The  plant  named  Cucurbita  Prpo  yields  the  white 
G. ;  C.  maxima,  tlie  red  G.,  or  pumpkin  ;  Lagenaria  vul¬ 
garis,  the  liottle-L'.,  often  used  us  a  receptacle  for  fluid; 
iit/hi/irfidu,  tlie  sponge-G.;  and  lYichosanlhrs  angui- 
nea,  tlie  suake-G.  Tlie  wild  G.  ot  tiie  Old  lestaiiient  (4 
Kings  iv.  311)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  bitter  cucum¬ 
ber  or  colocyntli. 

— A  false  die.  —  Siiaks. 

ixoiirtle,  n.  [Sp.^ordo.]  A  name  given  to  the  colonial 
dollar  in  Cuba.  Hayti,  St.  Domingo,  Ac.,  and  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  the  .\niericaii  dollar. 

Cionr'ilineNN,  n.  [See  Gourdt.]  (Fltr.)  A  swelling  on 

a  liorse  s  leg  after  a  journey.  „  , 

Ooiir  dy,  a.  [Kr.  i^ourif,  benumbed.]  {Far.)  Swelled 
in  tlie  legs,  as  a  liorse. 

Ooiiriiiisixli  (goir'mtlnd,)n.  The  French  spelling  of 

OoRMAND,  q.  V. 

(Joiir'iiet.n.  (Zoul.)  See  Gurnet. 

tiiuiirork,  (goor'oek.)  a  town  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
on  tile  Fritli  of  Clyde,  about  3  in.  S.W.  of  Greenock. 
Man/.  Woollen  and  linen  goods.  1^/p.  3.000. 

CaOilt.  n.  [Vr.  goutte ;  Sp.  gbta  ;  It.  gotta;  Lat.  gutta, 
a  drop;  prohalily  akin  to  Gr.  chutos,  poured,  slied,  from 
ciieu,  to  pour,  to  shed.]  t.Ved.)  A  painful  disease  of  tlie 
joints,  generally  of  tlie  feet  or  liands,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  tlie  great  toes.  It  occurs  mostly  in  persons  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  and  who  indulge  freely  in  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  talde;  and  is  liereditaiy.  Tlie  attack  is  iisnally 
preceded  by  a  disordered  state  of  tlie  digestive  system 
and  commonly  begins  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  first 


joint  of  tlie  groat  toe.  It  returns  .at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  wlieii  it  may  atta.  k  various  other  parts ;  tint 
generallv  tlie  great  toe  is  tlie  cliiel  seat  ot  Itie  disease. 
Sonietinles  the  attick  comes  on  without  any  previous 
warning;  Imt  usually,  for  some  days  or  weeks  belore. 
the  patient  has  liceii  sntlering  from  indigestion,  witli 
diminislied  appetite,  flatulence,  costiveness,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  teeling  of  lassitude  and  depression  ot  B|iirits.  He 
goes  to  bed,  perhaps,  in  tolerable  healtli,  and  after  a 
few  lionrs  is  awakened  by  tlie  severity  of  the  pain  in 
tlie  great  toe,  or  sometimes  tlie  ankle,  heel,  or  calf  ol 
tlie  leo,  Tlie  pain  resembles  tiiat  ot  a  dislocated  bone, 
and  i^  attended  with  tlie  sensation  as  if  cold  water 
was  poured  over  tlie  part;  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
chilliness, shivering, and  otlier  febrile  symptoms.  TTiese 
gradually  abate  as  Hie  pain  increases,  and  it  continues 
usually  to  tlie  following  niglit,  witli  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  period  of  intermission  during  the  day.  The  pain 
is  of  a  Imi  ning  or  gnawing  cliaracter.  The  next  night, 
after  some  time  of  tossing  and  restlessness,  tlie  patient 
succeeds  in  falling  asleep;  a  gentle  persiiiration  hreak.s 
out,  and  lie  awakes  to  find  liimself  relreslied,  and  the 
part  comparatively  free  Iroui  pain.  On  examining  tlie 
limb  next  morning,  it  is  found  to  bo  considenildy 
swollen,  the  toe  redandshining.aiid  the  veins  of  tlie  foot 
much  distended.  There  are  usually  a  uuniher  of  subse¬ 
quent  attacks,  becoming  less  and  less  severe,  before 
...I...  4-  lo  let>,  .tif t>  (I  fi  f.  /)f  t  tin  (rmif.  ”  IH  !  80  tiiat  it 


coiiiuioiily  extends  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  or 
even  months.  When  the  fit  is  over,  the  system  isre- 
lieveil,  and  the  person  feels,  both  in  mind  and  body 
much  better  than  before  the  attack.  At  first,  a  fit  ot 
gout  occurs  only  once  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years 
but  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  aiul  more  frequent, 
more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration  every  succeeding  fit. 
In  its  progress,  various  parts  of  the  body  become  affected, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  joint  or  limb  to 
anotlier;  and  after  frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their 
strength  ami  flexibility,  and  become  so  stift*  ks  to  be 
deprived  of  all  motion.  Concretions  of  a  chalky  appear¬ 
ance  are  likewise  ioriiied  about  tlio  joints;  and  uflec- 
tions  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  deposit  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter  in  them.  This  matter  is  a  compouml  of 
uric  acid  and  soda.  Tlie  fits  are  more  apt  to  occur  in 
spring  or  autumn  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year; 
probably  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather  at 
these  times.  As  the  fits  become  more  frequent  and 
severe,  so  the  constitutional  derangements  become  more 
marked  and  constant.  The  appetite  fails,  indigestion  is 
more  constant,  there  is  a  tendency  to  c«)8liveiies.s,  the 
mind  becomes  restless  and  irritable,  calcareous  deposits 
are  formed  in  the  arteries,  calculi  form  in  the  bladder, 
and  frequently  the  heart  becomes  diseased.  Such  are 
the  general  features  of  what  is  termed  Mm  regular  gout ; 
but  there  are  certain  other  kinds  which  difler  widely 
from  it  in  their  general  cliaracter.  In  atonic  gout,  the 
disease,  instead  of  manifesting  itself  in  the  joints,  attacks 
some  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  stomach,  when  the 
patient  sulfers  from  indigestion,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
severe  pains;  or  the  thoracic  visceni,  when  palpitations, 
fainting,  and  asthma  arise.  Betro&dent  gout  (Lat.  2>oda- 
gra  retrogruda)  is  when,  atler  tlie  iiitlammation  has 
occupied  a  joint,  it  suddenly  disappears,  and  Is  trans 
ferred  to  some  internal  part,  as  the  stomach,  heart, 
lungs,  or  brain,  when  it  nriy  give  rise  to  various  fatal 
disorders.  Misplaced  gout  is  when,  instead  of  atbickin 
the  joints,  tlie  disease  proceeds  inward,  and  causes  an 
inflammatory  aflection  of  some  of  the  internal  parts, 
witli  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  inflainniiition  ot 
these  parts  from  otlier  causes.  The  cau.se  ot  g«»ut  is  the 
excess  ot  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  resulting  either  from  an 
excessive  formation  or  a  checked  excretion,  for  there  is 
rea.sou  to  believe  that  this  substance  exists  in  very  mi¬ 
nute  quantities  in  the  blood  even  in  perfect  health. 
Topical  remedies  are  of  little  use  in  gout.  If  the  patient 
is  plethoric,  the  inflammation  is  to  be  reduced  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  purging,  a  low  diet,  and  sudorifics.  The  use  o! 
culcliiciim  is  very  beneficial  during  a  fit  of  gout,  but  it 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  imist  efficient  cure 
ot  this  disease,  however,  is  strict  atteulioii  to  diet  and 
plenty  of  active  exercise. 

— A  clot,  or  coagulated  mass. 

'•  I  «ee  on  the  blade  of  the  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood.'  —  Shales. 
Gofit,  (i/00,)  n.  [Fr,from  Lat.  gusfus;  Sansk.  gas,  to 
eat,  whence  Gr.  geud,  to  tiuste.J  Taste;  relish;  gusto; 
nice  appreciation  or  fancy  ;  us,  “cliacun  a  son  gout  ^ 
(every  one  to  his  taste). 

Gout'ily,  atir.  In  a  gouty  manner. 

Gotit'iii^HM,  «.  State  of  being  subject  to  the  gout; 
gouty  atfections. 

Gout>%a.  Di.seased  with  gout;  subject  to  the  gout; 
as,  A  gouty  person. 

"Knots  upon  his  youfy  joints  appear."  —  Drydtn. 

— Pertaining  to  the  gout;  relating  to  the  gout;  as,  gouty 
matter.”  —  Blackviore. 

Gouty  Concretions,  n.  pi.  Concretions  in  tlie 
joints  of  gouty  persons,  called  sometimes,  from  their 
appearance,  chalk-stones.  They  are  mostly  composed  ot 
urate  of  soda. 

Goiov'ernciir,in  New  I’orfc,aP.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 
Gonv'ioii-St.-Cyr,  Laukent,  a  general  and  marshal 
of  France,  distinguished  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
1795;  and  under  Moreau  ami  Joubert,  in  the  campaign 
of  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  lie  was  made  a  peer 
of  France,  and  served  iw  minister  of  war.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his 
several  memoirs.  D.  1830. 

Gov.,  an  abbreviation  of  governor. 

Go'vaiiHtown.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Balti¬ 
more  CO.,  abt.  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  Baltimore. 
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Govern,  {guv'urn^  v.  a.  [Fr.  gnnyrrner ;  Sp.  gohemur-, 
Uixt.  gnberno  ;  Gr.  kuberno  —  kubc,  the  lieatl,  and  nans, 
a  sliip.]  To  rule;  t*)  <iirect  and  control  ;  to  regulate  by 
authority;  to  keep  witliin  the  limits  prescribed;  to 
sway;  a.s,  to  govern  a  country. 

"  Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  ioipossihle  to  govern  men.”  —  ^'filler. 

—To  regulate;  to  influence;  to  direct;  to  control :  tore- 
strain  :  to  commaini,  as  the  feelings;  as,  to  govern  one's 
passions. 

“  Go  after  her,  she  'a  desperate  ;  govern  her."  —  Shaks. 

{Gram.)  To  affect  so  a.s  t*)  determine  the  case,  mood, 
<tc. ;  as,  tlie  verb  “  arno  ”  governs  the  accusative  case. 

•*  Words  that  govern  go  before.”  —  Maxujer. 

— r.  n.  To  exercise  authority  ;  to  ailminister  the  laws  ;  to 
uiaiDtain  the  superiority  ;  to  have  the  control. 

"By  that  rule  .  .  .  you  still  may  govern.”  —  Drydtn. 

Gov'orimblo,  a.  [V'r.  gouvernahle.']  That  may  be 
governed  or  subjected  to  authority;  controllable;  obe¬ 
dient;  sultmissive  to  law  or  rule. 

Gov'eriiableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  governable. 

Gf^venunlor',  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  bay  and  abt. 
8  in.  N.  of  the  town  of  Kio<le .Janeiro.  Area,  abt.  .56  eq.  m. 

Gov'eriiaiito,  n.  [Vv.  gouvei'iiante.  See  Govern.]  A 
female  who  has  the  cliarge  of  young  women;  a  gov¬ 
erness  ;  a  preceptre.ss  ;  a  duenna. 

Gov'eriioss,  An  instructress ;  a  female  teacher;  a 
preceptres.s ;  an  educated  woman  who  has  the  care  of 
iiistructing  and  directing  young  ladies;  as,  a  daily 


iiistructing  and  directing  young 
governess. 

Gov'^i'ning'*  p.  a.  IIoMing  the  power  or  superiority; 
directing;  controlling;  prevalent;  A^,AgovtrHiruj  politi¬ 
cal  party,  i\  governing  influence. 

Gov'criiiiioiit,  n.  [Vt.  gouvernnnent.']  {P>1.)  A  word 
employed  to  denote  either  the  particular  forms  under 
wliich  a  State  is  governed,  the  collective  body  of  its  laws, 
or  the  persiUi  or  persons  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is 
vested.  There  are  three  distinct  forms  of  G.,  —  a  mon¬ 
archy,  in  which  tlie  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  person;  an  amfocmci/,  in  whicli  it  is  vested  in  a 
privileged  minority;  and  a  democracy,  in  which  it  is 
exercise*!  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  great  b<Kly 
of  the  people.  Monarchy,  in  its  abuse,  becomes 
aristocracy  tends  to  oligarchy  ;  an*i  democracy  to  ochh>c- 
racy,  or  mob  government.  The  mixed  form  of  G.  is 
that  which  combines  all,  or  at  least  two,  of  these  forms, 

-  anil  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  goi>d  ijuaUlies  of  each, 
and  to  guard  against  their  evil  tendencies. 

•*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 

Whate’er  is  best  admiuistereil  is  best.  ’  —  Pops. 

Every  G.  comprises  within  itself  three  distinct  powers — 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  In  its  legislative 
capacity,  it  lays  down  the  laws  by  w'hich  its  subjects  are 
to  be  g*>verne*l;  its  judicial  power  is  exerciseil  in  divid¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  various  courts  ami  juilges,  all  questions 
connecte<l  with  these  laws;  and  its  executive  power,  iit 
carrying  out  or  j>utting  into  execution  its  legislative 
enactments  ami  judicial  decisions.  — See  Aristocracy, 
Lemocr.^cy,  Monarchy,  Federal  Government,  &c. 

{Geog.)  A  subdivision  of  territory  over  which  the 
riglit  of  sovereignty  is  extended;  as,  the  government  of 
the  Caucasus. 

(Graai.)  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard  to  con¬ 
struction. 

Government'al,  a.  [Yr.  gouvrrnemental.']  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  gDverimieut;  made  by  government;  sanctioned 
by  government. 

Gov'eriior,  n.  [Fr.  gonvemeur ;  Lat.  guhernator.'] 
One  who  governs,  rules,  or  dir«*cts ;  one  invested  with 
supreme  authority;  a  ruler;  a  chief  magistmte;  as,  me 
governor  of  Virginia.  —  A  guanlian  ;  a  tutor;  a  pre¬ 
ceptor  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  young  man's  educa¬ 
tion,  &c. 

"  The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fasbioD  the  carriage,  aod 
form  the  miud.”  —  Locke. 

— One  to  whom  temporary  authority  is  delegated. 

"  To  you,  lord  governor. 

Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain.'  —  Shaks. 

(iVawf.)  A  pilot;  a  steersman,  (r.) 

{Engineering.)  A  contrivance  by  which  the  motion  of 
the  fly-wlieel  shaft  regulates  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  by 
causing  tw'o  balls  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
open,  or  close,  the  passage  of  the  steam  from  the  Iwiiler, 
by  means  of  a  butterfly-valve,  in  prop*trtion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  velocity.  Two  heavy  balls,  B  B,  atta*  he*l  to 
the  extremities  of  two  rod.s,  B  F,  B  F,  play  upon  a  joint 
at  E,  passing  througli  a  mortise  in  the  vertical  sliaft 
1)  D.  These  are  united,  by  joints  at  F,  to  the  short  rods 
F  H,  which  again  are  connected  by  joints  at  H  to  a  ring 
which  slides  on  the  shaft  D  D.  A  horizontal  wheel,  \V, 
is  attached  to  D  I),  having  a  groove  to  receive  a  rope  or 
strap  on  its  rim,  by  iiieaus  of  which  the  motion  is  cum- 
municateil  to  1)  D  from  a  corresponding  wheel  on  some 
shaft  of  the  niacliinery  to 
be  regulate*!.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  disposition 
of  tlie  rods,  that  if  the 
balls  B  B  are  by  any 
means  rai8<*d  or  drawn 
asunder,  the  extremities 
F  F  of  the  roils  turning 
on  the  pivot  E  will  also  be 
separated,  and  their  dis- 1183. —  engine-governor. 
tance  from  the  axis  in¬ 
creased.  This  will  draw  the  rods  F  H  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  cause  the  ring  or  collar  II  to  descend,  '!  his 
ring  is  connected  with  tlie  end,  I,  of  a  lever,  whoso  ful¬ 
crum  is  at  G,and  whose  other  extremity,  K.  is  connected 
by  some  means  w'ith  tlie  part  of  the  machine  which 
supplies  the  power.  Suppose  now  the  velocity  from 
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any  cause  to  undergo  a  sudden  increase;  by  reason  of 
the  increased  ceiitrilugul  I'urce  arising  Irom  the  whirling 
motion,  the  balls  B  B  will  recede  Iroiu  the  slialt  I>  1>, 
and  raise  tlio  extremity  K  of  the  lever.  Un  the  other 
hand,  if  the  velocity  is  diminished,  tlie  centrifugal  torce 
of  the  balls  will  be  diminislied,  they  will  lall  by  their 
own  weight  nearer  the  axis,  and  cause  the  end  K  of  the 
lever  to  desceml.  When  the  governor  is  applied  to  a 
steam-engine,  tlie  rod  K  1  communicates  with  a  Hat 
circular  valve,  V,  placed  in  the  priiicipiil  steam-pipe,  and 
so  arranged  tliat  wlieii  K  is  elevated  as  fir  as  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  balls  will  allow,  the  opening  ot  the  pipe 
will  be  closeil  by  the  valve  V.  and  tiie  passage  ol  steam 
entirely  stopped.  On  tlie  other  liand,  when  the  balls 
suit^ide  to  their  lowest  position,  the  valve  will  bo  en¬ 
tirely  open.  Thus,  when  the  velocity  is  increase<l,  the 
supply  of  sfeuni  is  checkeil ;  and  when  it  is  dimiiiishe<i, 
the  supply  of  steam  is  imnuMliately  increased  :  hy  which 
nifiiiis  a  uniform  proper  velocity  of  the  machineiy  is 
maintained. 

Oov^criiorMtiip,  n.  The  rank  or  ofbce  of  a  governor. 

Oovoriior'sr  Island,  in  Massachuxelts,  a  small  island 
at  the  main  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor.  Fort  W  arren 
is  built  upon  it. 

Governor's  IkIaikI,  in  AVio  VorJc,  an  island  in  New 
York  harbor.  It  has  two  strong  forts  upon  it,  Castle 
Milliarns  and  Fort  Columbus. 

Go'waii,  n.  [Scot.,  daisy.]  (not.)  The  Scottish  term 
for  the  daisy. 

{Min.)  Decomposed  granite;  but  the  term  is  some¬ 
times  appliei!  to  the  soli*!  rock. 

Go%vaii'<lA,  in  Xew  J'orA*,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  about  260  m,  W.  of  Albany. 

Gown'll llH,  in  i^eiv  lorA',  a  village  of  Kings  co.,  about 
1  ni.  S.  of  Bnaiklyn. 

Gow'oiiMvillo,  in  S.  Carolina^  a  post-village  of  Green¬ 
ville  district. 

Gowor,  Gwr,  igonr,)  a  peninsula  of  S.  Wales,  pniject- 
ing  into  the  Britisli  Cliantiel  in  the  extreme  W.  of 
Glamorgunshire.  G.  is  16  m.  long,  with  an  average 
wiilth  of  0  rn. 

Gow'er,  in  lowa^  a  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  774. 

Gow'or's  Ferry,  in  Iowa.,  a  village  of  Cedar  co. 

Gowk,  n.  See  Gawk. 

Gown,  n.  [W.^icn;  Gael,  guyi.,  guin  ;  It.  gonna.,  gnn^ 
nella;  O.  Vr.  g  amelU.  a  woman's  gown.  Etymol.  un¬ 
known.)  A  w»nnau'8  upper  garment;  a  dress  ;  a  robe; 
as,  a  silk  gown.  —  A  long,  loose  wrapper  or  upper  gar¬ 
ment  worii  by  men  indoors;  as,  a  dressing-yojcu.  —  A 
long,  loose  robe,  worn  by  professional  men,  as  divines, 
barristers,  students,  ic.;  the  academi<;  toga;  —  hence, 
the  dross  of  peace.  <.>r  of  the  civil  magistracy,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  military. 

“  He  Mare  depoK'd,  aud  arms  to  j70it'n«  made  yield.**  —  Dryden. 

—Any  sort  of  dress,  garb,  or  habit;  as,  the  gown  of  hu¬ 
mility.”  —  Shal.s. 

Gowiioil,  u.  Dressed  in  a  gown  ;  attired  ;  clad. 

"  Sage  and  sober  peers,  all  gravely  goten'J.”  —  Spenser. 

Gowii'iiian,  GowiiHiiian,  n.  One  whose  profe.s- 
sional  habit  is  the  gown,  as  a  divine  or  advocate,  and  i>ar- 
ticularly  a  member  of  an  English  university ;  —  hence,  a 
civilian,  as  opposed  totheniiliuiry;  as,  “  lazy^oienm/’/i.'’ 

Jiowe. 

Gow’n'-pieco,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  textile 
fabric,  sutlicient  to  make  a  gown. 

Gowt,  n.  Sec  Go-olt. 

Go'yji,  a  town  of  the  .Argentine  Republic,  prov.  of  Cor- 
rientes,  on  the  Parana  River;  pap.  1,500. 

Goyaii'iia,  a  city  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  on 
the Goyanna River, aid.  36  m.  N.W.  of  OIinda;7>oyA  6,000. 

Goyavc',  a  town  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies,  on  Goyavo 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Petit-Goyave  River. 

Goyaz\  a  central  prov.  of  Brazil,  laninded  by  Para  on 
the  W.,  Pernambuco  and  Minas-Gerues  on  the  E.,  San 
Paulo  on  the  S.,  and  Matto  Ovosso  on  the  W. ;  area, 
274,700  sq.  m.  The  surface,  generally  mountainous,  is 
watered  by  tlie  Araguay,  Tocantins.  Vermelho,  and  Rio 
Grande;  the  soil  is  fertile.  J*ro<i.  Barks,  medicinal 
plants,  coloring  woods,  sugar,  bananas,  cotton,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Pop.  274,702. 

Goys%z,  formerly  Villa  Boa,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  is 
situated  on  the  Vermellio,  €05  m.  N.W.  of  Uiode  daneiro, 
Lat.  16®  20'  S.,  Lon.  60®  40'  W.  Mayiu/.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
diamonds,  crystals.  Ihp.  9,100. 

Gozan'*  [Ileb.,  fleece,  pasture.]*  (Anc.  Ceog.)  A  prov. 
of  Media,  to  which  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  afterwards 
Shalmanezcr,  sent  tlie  captive  Israelites.  (2  Sin.  xvii.  6.) 
—  The  country  was  named  after  the  river  Gozan,  now 
called  the  Kizzio  Ozan,  or  Golden  River,  which  ri.ses  in 
N.W.  Persia  aud  flows  N.E.  very  tortuously  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Go'zo,  a  small,  rocky,  but  fertile  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  Malta.  Krt.  9  m.  long, 
with  a  brea<lth  of  5.  De.'iC.  Rocky,  but  fertile.  Pi>p. 
16,500. — There  is  in  this  island  a  Cyclopean  giant’s 
tower  which  i.s  an  object  of  great  interest.  On  the 
S.E.  coast  is  Fort  Cbambray. 

Goz'zar<l,  n.  [.A  corrupted  form  of  gooseherd.]  One 
W'lio  looks  after  and  has  charge  of  geese.  (Vulgar.) 

G.  P.  G.  An  abbreviation  oX  Geiieral  l^)st-Oj[lice.. 

Graair*Iteiiiot,  a  town  of  S.  Africa,  ami  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prosperous  of  Cape  C<dony.  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  Sunday,  w  bich  enters  Algoa  Bay  near  Port 
Elizabeth.  Pop.  7,000. 

Graaf 'Kelia'*>,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  co. 

Grab*  n.  (Hind,  ghurdb,  an  Arab  coasting-vessel.) 
(iVuiiC)  Tlie  name  given  in  Ilindostaii  to  a  three- 
masted  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast. 

—A  clutch:  a  sudden  grasp,  seizure,  or  snatcli ;  ns,  the 
thief  made  a  grab  at  his  watch. 

Grab,  v.  a.  [Swed.  qrappa,  to  grasp.  See  Grabble, 
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Grapple,  and  Gripe.]  To  snatcli;  to  clutch;  to  catch 
hold  of  suddenly ;  to  seize;  to  gra.sp. 

Grab'bcr,  n.  One  who  snatches,  clutches,  grasps,  or 
seizes. 

Grab'ble*  r.  n.  [Dim.  of  grab;  Ger.  grahleJn.]  To 
grope;  to  feel  aliom  with  the  hands;  as,  grabbling  ain\ 
tumbling,”  —  SeUlen. 

—To  lie  prostrate  oi-  recumbent  on  the  ground;  to  sprawl 
on  ones  belly;  to  grovel.  —  Ainsworlk. 

Gruliow,  (y/’a'6o,^  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  largest  24  in.  trom  2)chwerin,  on  the  railroad 
between  Benin  and  Iluinbnrg.  Pop.  0.746. 
GracclillH,  ’I'iuerius  ISempromus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
tribune  and  reformer,  B.  aU-ut  n.  c.  160.  He  w.is  the 
eldest  son  of  tho  c<n»sul  of  tlie  same  name,  and  of  Cor¬ 
nelia,  dangliter  of  Scipio  Afrieanus ;  and  losing  his 
lather  at  an  early  age,  wa.s  brought  up  by  bis  noble  mo- 
tiler,  with  the  aid  of  Greek  tutors.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Appiiis  Claudius,  chief  of  tho  Senate,  and 
soon  alter  distinguished  himself  under  Seipio  at  the 
siege  of  Cartilage.  At  the  age  of  uLamt  30  he  served  as 
quajstor  in  ypain  ;  but  deejdy  moved  by  the  frightinl 
evils  which  he  saw  in  the  state  of  Italy  and  its  j»opula- 
tion,he  resolved  to  devote  hinis<*lf  to  the  task  of  relorin, 
and  «-s[)ecially  to  the  formation  of  a  middle  clas.s  of 
small  landed  propriet<»rs.  He  entered  the  office  ol  tribune 
B.  C.  133,  and  soon  proposed  a  mea.sure  reviving  with 
some  modifications  a  long  disregarded  Licinian  law, 
for  tlie  more  eipial  distribution  of  tlie  public  lands. 
This  measure,  eagerly  welcoiiUMl  by  tbo  country-tribes, 
mused  biller  oppo.siiiun  on  tlie  part  of  the  rich  holders 
of  liiese  lands,  and  at  their  instance  Octavius, one  of  tlie 
tribuiie.s,  interpo.'ieil  Ids  veto  and  prevented  its  jiassing 
into  law.  This  course  was  repeateil  on  a  second  attempt 
of  0.\  but  at  a  third  assembly  Octavius  was  deposed 
and  the  bill  passed.  So«»n  alter,  G.  made  a  proposal  lor 
distributing  the  property  of  Attains,  king  of  Derganiiis, 
recently  bequeathed  to  the  Uoinaii.s,  among  the  poor. 
He  ahso  brought  forward  several  measures  of  reform, 
which  were  subsequently  carried  by  bis  broilier  Cains. 
On  his  offering  himself  acaiuliilato  for  the  iribiiiieship 
the  next  year,  a  riot  arose,  the  senators  makingan  altai  k 
upon  the  peojile,  aud  tlie  reformer  was  killed  witli  many 
of  his  {nllierents.  His  body  with  theirs  was  tlirowu  into 
the  Tiber,  leave  being  refnseil  to  Cains  to  bury  it, 
Gracchus,  Caius  Sbmpromus,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  him  trii)nne  and  reformer,  u.  about 
B.  c.  157.  He  served  under  Scipio  at  Niiniantia,  and  in 
his  absence  was  nameci  one  of  the  cutnmissiuiiers  f(»r 
carrying  out  the  distribution  of  public  lauds.  After  his 
brother's  death  he  lived  in  retirement  till  B.  c.  126,  when 
he  was  sent  as  quaestor  to  Sardinia.  Two  yeai's  later,  dis¬ 
regarding  an  onler  of  tho  Senate,  who  would  lain  have 
him  absent,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  chosen  tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  by  carelul  study  and  training  an  nceoin- 
plished  orator,  and  lie  applieil  all  his  powders  to  avenge 
tho  death  of  Tiberius,  and  to  carry  out  his  measures. 
He  renewed  and  extended  the  Agrarian  law;  planted 
new  colonies  ill  Italy  and  the  provinces;  provided  for 
the  sale  of  em'u  at  a  low  price;  deprived  tlie  JSenato  of 
the  judicial  power;  and  had  new  road.s  made  and  ohl 
ones  rest«)red  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  measures 
are  called  tho  Seiiipronian  laws.  Caius  was  re-elected 
tribune  for  122,  and  at  once  proposed  a  wide  extensiuu 
of  the  Roman  franchise.  To  diminisli  Ids  popularity,  the 
Senate  employed  Livius  Drnsns  tooutbid  liim  lorpojmlar 
favor.  At  the  same  time  Cains  was  sent,  with  Ids  chief 
supporter  Flaccus,  to  Carthage,  to  establish  the  new 
colony  there.  He  was  not  again  chosen  tribune,  and  a 
meeting  of  tho  Senate  wa.s  called  to  revoke  one  of  his 
law's.  The  irritation  was  immen.se,  llie  friends  of  Grac¬ 
chus  were  armed,  blood  was  sited,  the  great  reformer 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  in  the  combat  which 
took  place  next  ilay  three  thousand  are  said  to  liave 
fallen,  and  Gracchus  ha<l  his  slave  ]iut  him  to  death. 
Cornelia  survived  her  sons  mauy  years,  living  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Mi.senum. 

GruC'e, ?i.  [Fr  grace;  hai.  gratia — beloved, dear, 
agreeable;  allied  to  carui.’,  dear,  and  Gr.  c/iaris,  grace, 
favor.]  Good-will;  kindness;  disjiosition  to  oblige 
aiiiither;  beneficence;  generosity;  lavor  bestowed  or 
privilege  conferred. 

"  l9  thi9  (he  rexrsri!  and  thanks  I  am  tn  have  for  tho.se  many 
acta  of  grace  I  have  lately  passed.”  — King  CliarUa  I. 

— The  free,  unmerited  love  and  favor  of  God;  divine  influ¬ 
ence  graciously  bestowed  ;  the  uiiplicatiou  of  Christ's 
righteousness. 

{Thmlogy.)  In  its  most  general  signification,  G  is  used 
to  denote  tho  love  and  favor  of  God  towards  maiikiud, 
more  particularly  in  his  sending  liis  son  Ciii  ist  desus  to 
die  for  sinners.  It  implies  tliat  tlie  gift  springs  from  the 
bounty  and  liberality  of  the  giver,  witiiout  any  claim  or 
mei  it  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  It  is  also  employed 
to  designate  the  inflin  iiee  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
miinl,  bywhiclian  individual  is  hronglit  to  receive  tho 
truths  of  Christiauity  ;  and  hence,  wiieii  an  individual 
has  been  brought  into  that  condition,  he  is  saiil  to  be  in 
a  state  of  grace.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  gospel  dis- 
pen.satioii,  as  distinguished  from  the  legal;  as  wlien  the 
apostle  Paul  speaks  of  our  being  “no  longer  under  tlie 
law',  but  umler  grace.”  Some  theologians  assert  that 
there  are  two  kiinls  of  grace,  —  common  and  s]iecial. 
Common  grace  they  regard  as  being  extended  unto  all 
men;  special  grace,  as  that  whieh  is  extended  (Jtily  to 
tho  elect,  and  hy  meaii.s  of  wliicli  they  are  brought  unto 
Christ.  Some  speak  of  grace  as  being  irresistible,  effica¬ 
cious,  electing,  justifying,  sanctifying.  Ac.  The  nature 
of  grace  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  fruitful  sources  of 
controversy  in  the  Church,  giving  rise  to  much  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  and  introducing  many  huir-splitling J 
distinctions  that  we  are  not  (pialifled  to  examine.  1 
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{Fine  Art$.)  A  quality  arising  from  elegance  of  form 
and  altitudecuDil)ined.  A  figure  may  be  just  in  it.s  pro¬ 
portions,  its  jiarts  and  members  may  be  all  perfeetly 
regulated,  yet  it  may  be  deticiir-nt  in  grace.  A  womaii 
c«in  lie  beautilul  but  one  way,  yrt  she  can  be  gracefu!  a 
thousand.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  words  to  express 
this  <|nality,  yet  it  is  constantly  seen  in  nature ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  jiossible  to  contemplate  a  picture  by  Kaffuelle 
without  leeling  its  power. 

{Mux.)  Something  added  for  ornament,  as  an  appo- 
giatnra,  a  shake,  a  trill,  &<•. 

— In  England,  the  title  used  in  addressing  a  duke  or  an 
archbislio]),  and  formerly  the  king. 

“  How  fan-s  it  with  your  grace  f'^Shaks. 

{Mgth.)  See  Graces. 

— A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat ;  a  benediction  asked 
or  thanks  returned. 

— An  act,  edict,  vote,  or  decree  of  tho  senate  or  governing 
body.  (Used  at  the  Knglisli  universities.) 

— {Sports.)  A  play  in  which  a  small  hotip  is  tlirow’ii 
from  one  person  to  another  by  means  of  two  sticks  iu 
tlie  liands  of  eacli. 

Dag.<  of  grace.  {Law.)  See  Pat. 

G<tod graces.  Favor:  esteem;  predilection;  friendship. 

“  Demand  (leliv'ry  of  her  heart, 

Her  guudii  and  chattels,  and  good  graces.” — Hudibras. 

To  sag  gj  ace.  To  ask  a  blessing,  or  render  tlianks  be¬ 
fore  or  utter  meat. 

“Aud  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  sag  grace.”— -Pope. 

Means  oj  grace.  Means  of  promoting  religious  feeling, 
or  of  socurliig  the  almighty  favor. 

— v.a.  To  honor;  to  dignify  and  elevate  by  an  act  of  favor. 

*‘Gracs  with  a  nod,  aud  ruin  with  a  frown.” — Jtryden. 

— To  ailoi  ii ;  to  decorate;  toembeilisb;  to  dignily. 

•'  (ireat  Jove  and  Pheebus  graced  his  nobler  line.”— /*opc. 

— T(>  furnish  and  fortify  with  heavenly  grace. 
Grac*e'-oii|>«  n.  The  cup  or  lieahh  drunk  after  grace 
is  said  at  table. 

Gra<*t*'l'ul,  a.  Beautiful  with  dignity;  full  of  grace; 
elegant;  easy  in  gait  or  manner;  agreeable  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  an  expression  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind 
or  nmiiin'r ;  as,  \i  grace  ful  woman,  w  grace  ful  act,  a  grace¬ 
ful  dejuirtmeiit,  a  graceful  air,  a  graceful  sjM*aker,  Ac. 

■'  Bold  in  the  lists,  aud  graceful  in  the  dance.”— i’O/jc. 
Graco'fully,  a<?r.  In  a  graceful  manner;  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  ejise  and  propriety ;  willi  pleasing  dignity ;  elegantly; 
as,  she  waltzes  gracefnllg. 

Gra<*<*'fillliOMS,  n.  Quality  of  being  graceful ;  elegance 
of  manner,  gait,  or  deportimuit;  beauty,  witli  dignity 
in  manner,  motion,  or  conntermnee. 

Graoo'les**,  a.  Unregenerato;  nnsanctified;  wanting 
in  divine  grace;  —  hence,  corrupt,  <l(‘praved,  profligate, 
abandoneil ;  as,  a  graceless  youth,  a  graceless  age. 
Gracc'lessly,  adv.  Witlnuit  grace;  in  a  gra^'cless 
manner. 

Gra<*o'losNno{9S.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  grace¬ 
less;  profligacy;  depravity;  degeneracy. 

Gracc'tiaiii*  in  Marylan>l,u.  pt)8t-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.W.  of  Anna(>oli8. 

Gra<*€«.  [Gr.  Lat.  (jru/i'ff.]  {Myth.)  In  Homan 

mythology,  tho  three  daughters  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter  or 
Bacchus,  who  were  named  Aglaia,  'Mialia,  and  Eujihro- 
syne.  Tliey  were  the  constant  attendants  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  mother,  and  were  repre.sented  as  three  young  and 
lovely  virgins,  with  their  hands  joined.  They  presided 
over  kimlness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship 
was  the  same  as  that  of  tho  nine  Muses,  with  whom 
they  had  a  temple  in  common.  They  were  generally 
represented  in  a  nude  state,  to  show  that  kimlness  ought 
to  lie  performed  witli  sincerity  and  camlor.  The  mod¬ 
erns  explain  the  allegory  of  their  liuving  their  hands 
joined  to  mean  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  return 
of  kind  and  good  deeils  among  friends.  — Willi  the  Greeks, 
Vharites,  the  daughters  of  Zens  and  Eurynoine,  were 
the  embodiments  of  gracefulness  and  beauty.  In  llio 
Veiiic  mythology,  tlie  I/arits,  with  w’hose  name  that  of 
the  Charites  has  been  identified,  are  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  glittering  with  dazzling  light.  Bnt  it  w'onld  proli- 
ably  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrow’ed 
from  Vedic  writings  an  idea  which  conies  to  both  Greeks 
and  Hindoos  from  an  earlier  and  common  source.  The 
word  is  traced  to  the  root  ghar  or  bar,  to  be  fat  or  glit¬ 
tering, —  tlio  transition  from  the  idea  of  fatness  to  that 
of  brilliance  and  beauty  being  show  n  in  a  large  class  of 
w'onis  both  in  Greek  and  other  languages. 

Graeo'villo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Houston  co.,  abt. 

6<S  Ill.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Grac*i»s-a-l>ios,  {gra^se-as-a-dee'oee,)  a  town  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  State  of  Honduras,  abt.  40  ni.  W.N.W.  of 
Comayagua;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Gi*a'oiaH-a>l>i'OM,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  const  of 
Patagonia,  near  the  month  of  the  Gallagos  River. 

Gra'c*ias-a-l>i'os,  a  cape  on  the  Mosquito  Coast  of 
Central  America;  Lat.  14®  69'  N.,  Lon.  83®  12'  W, 

Graoila'ria*  ti.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  order  Ora- 
miacett.  The  G.  lichenoides  is  the  commercial  Ceylon 
moss.  It  i.s  nutritive,  emollient,  and  demulcent,  and 
may  bo  employed  in  tho  form  of  a  decoction  or  jelly  as 
a  food  for  children  and  invalids, and  medicinally  in  pul¬ 
monary  complaints,  diarrhoea,  Ac.  It  is  sometimes  im¬ 
ported  under  the  name  of  agar-agar;  but  G.  sjnnosa  has 
also  been  imported  under  tlio  same  name.  Both  species 
are  largely  used  in  the  East  for  making  nutritious  jellies, 
for  stiffening  purposes,  and  for  varnishing.  G.  helmin- 
Mocorton  is  a  Corsican  moss.  It  has  been  used  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  vermifuge,  but  its  jiroperties  have  been  much 
overrated.  G.  crassa,  or  Ki-tsai.  is  cofiked  with  a  soy  or 
vinegar  in  China,  and  is  also  used  by  tbo  Chinese  ladies 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  their  hair. 

Gracil'ity,?!.  [laU.^racih^as.]  Slenderness;  tenuity  .(a.) 
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Graoio'sa,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  the  Atlantic,  20  m. 
long,  hy  an  average  of  0  in.  in  width.  Its  principal 
town  is  Santa  Cruz.  r»p.  16,000.  —  Also,  one  of  the 
Canary  i.slands.  small,  and  of  little  note. 

Gracioso,(f/)*at/i-«-f/so,)n.  [8p.]  The  buffoon,  a  favorite 
cliaracter  on  the  Spanish  stage. 

Graoioiis,  igrd'shus^)  a.  [yv.gracifiux ;  Lal.^/ra^iosw.?.] 
Favorable;  kind;  friendly;  disposed  to  forgive  offences 
and  impart  unmerited  blessings;  benevolent;  benefi¬ 
cent;  benignant;  merciful;  as,  *•  the  good  and 
God.'* — South. 

—Proceeding  from  divine  grace;  renewed  or  sanctified  by 
grace;  influenced  or  controlled  by  divine  influence. 

“  So  hallowed  and  so  gracwua  is  the  time."— iSV^oAjs. 

—Acceptable;  excellent;  attracting  or  winning  favor  or 
esteem. 

“  The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 

^Vi’  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious.”— 

—Beautiful;  graceful;  becoming;  as, a <7racipMir  presence. 

GrR'ciously,  utfy-  Kindly;  favorably;  in  a  friendly 
or  pleasing  maiMier;  willi  kind  condescension. 

Grai‘k'UN  Cirjik'le,  n.  [Lat.  graculus,  a  jack-daw.] 
{ZooL)  See  UuisC  VLUS. 

GrtMlution,  [yra-dd'shun,)  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  gradaUo  — 
yrudus,  a  step,  a  pace.  See  Gr.cde.J  A  series  of  .ascend¬ 
ing  steps  or  degrees,  or  a  proceeding  step  by  step;  pro¬ 
gress  from  one  degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regular 
advance  from  step  to  step,  or  rank  to  rank. 

^Vilh  no  cold  gradations  of  decay." — Dr,  Johnson. 

—A  degree  in  any  order  or  series;  order;  series;  sequence; 
regular  process  by  degrees  or  steps ;  its,  “  a  direct  grada¬ 
tion  of  cun.seqnences.” — iSouth. 

{r.iinting,  d'rc.)  A  term  denoting  the  gradual  receding 
of  otjects  into  tne  remote  distance,  by  a  proper  strength 
or  due  diininutimi  of  light,  shade,  and  color,  according 
to  tlieir  different  distances,  the  quantity  of  light  which 
shines  ui»on  tliem,  and  the  medium  of  air  through  which 
they  are  seen. 

(3/as.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending  succession 
of  chords. 

Oriula'tioiiak  a.  By  gradation.  (R.) 

Gratla'tioiieil,  a.  Having  gradations;  formed  by 
gradatioins. 

Gi*a<ratory«  a.  [From  Lat. SeeGuADE.]  Grad¬ 
ual  ;  advancing  step  by  step.  — Adapted  fur  progressive 
movement. 

Grafratory,  n.  [Lat. ^ra(/aforiam.]  (ArcA.)  A  step 
from  the  cloisters  irito  the  churcli. 

Grade,  n.  [Kr. ;  A.S.grad;  W.grad;  Lixt.  gradus^  a 
step,  Probalily  connected  with  the  obsol.  lleh.  darag, 
lleb.  darnuch,  to  advance,  which,  inverted,  gives  the 
word.]  A  step;  apace;  a  degree  or  rank  in  order  or 
dignity;  a  step  or  degree  in  any  descending  series;  as, 
the  lowest  grade  of  society,  grades  of  military  rank,  <fec. 

— The  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  highway  or  rail¬ 
road;  a  gradient;  as,  vx  grade  of  10  feet  per  mile. 

— ?•.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  level,  as  the  line  of  a  highw’.ay,  ca¬ 
nal,  or  railroad. 

GrjMle'ly,a.  [A.  S.  stop,  order ;  D.  i7raa(/,  from 

Lat.  grudus.]  An  extensively  used  English  provincial¬ 
ism,  denoting  descent ;  orderly;  witli  pr«q>riety. 

Gru'dieiit,  u.  [Lat.  — gradun\  to  step,  to' 

walk — graduSy  a  step,  a  pace.]  Moving  by  steps;  walk¬ 
ing;  as,  ^'•gradient  automata.”  (  lfV/A*Di.s.)  —  Rising  or 
descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination;  as,  the 
yradiml  line  of  a  canal. 

— n.  A  sloping  way,  line,  or  path;  a  grade. 

{Engineering.)  The  ])roporti»)nate  ascent  or  descent 
on  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad;  thus  an  inclined 
plane  4  m.  long,  with  a  total  fall  of  84  ft.,  is  said  to  have 
a  gradient  of  21  ft.  in  the  mile. 

Gru'iiiai,  Gracliiie',  «.  [Fr.  See  Grade.]  A  seat 
placed  ul*ove  anotlier. 

"  The  gradines  of  the  amphitheatre.”  —Layard. 

(^Sculpt )  A  kind  of  inileiitetl  chisel. 

Gi*a<li»^ka.  or  Berbir,  a  strong  fortressof  European 
Turkey,  in  Lower  Bo.snia,  on  the  right  bankof  the  Sav»*. 

Gra<l'iial.  a.  \h'r.  graduel,  from  Lat.  ^rrat/as.j  Proceed¬ 
ing  by  steps  or  degrees ;  advancing  step  by  step  ;  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  step  to  another;  regular  and  slow;  pro¬ 
ceeding  hy  degrees  in  a  desceinling  or  ascending  line  or 
progress ;  as,  a  gradual  progress,  a  gradual  decline. 

— n.  An  order  of  steps. 

“  Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  adored.”— i)rj/dcn. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  term  (J.  is  applied  to  the  lew  verses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  generally  tlie  Psalms,  which  are  chanted 
after  the  reading  of  the  Ejiistle,  in  the  service  of  the 
Mass.  It  is  so  called  from  the  priest,  during  the  time, 
being  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Grturiially,  adr.  By  degrees  ;  step  by  step  ;  regularly; 
slowly;  in  agratlual  manner  ;  as,  he  gradually  got  better. 

Grmltiate*  {grad'u-di.)  r.  a.  [L.  Lat.  gradus,  gradu- 
ufwx,  to  admit  to  academical  degrees,  from  Lat.  ^'rarias.J 
To  honor  with  a  degree  or  diploma  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity;  to  confer  a  degree  on. 

“  Jobu  Tregonwell,  graduated  a  doctor,  did  good  service.”  Careui. 

— To  divide,  as  any  space,  into  small  regular  intervals;  to 
form,  as  slnides  or  nice  differences ;  to  mark,  as  degrees 
or  differences  of  any  kind;  as,  to  graduate  a  thermom¬ 
eter. 

— To  advance  hy  degrees;  to  temper;  to  prepare,  modify, 
or  improve  gradually. 

“  Dyers  graduate  their  colors  with  salts.” —i?rott’ne. 

— V.71.  To  receive  a  degree  from  a  college  or  university; 
as,  he  graduated  at  Harvard.  —  To  pass  by  degrees; 
to  change  gradually,  as  certain  minerals. 

— 71.  One  who  has  received  a  degree  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  or  from  some  incorporated  professional  society ; 
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one  who  has  taken  university  honors ;  as,  an  Harvard 
graduate. 

—a.  GiMduated  :  formed  hy  successive  steps  or  degrees. 

Grail'liiito.skip,  n.  Tiie  ^tale  of  a  graduate. 

Grtul na  tion,  //.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  gruUuatio.]  Regular 
progression  by  succession  ot  degreejs ;  as,  ”  the  graduu* 
lion  of  tlio  parts  of  the  univei’se.”  {Crew.)  —  Act  of  con¬ 
ferring  or  receiving  acadeiniral  degrees;  as,  graduation 
at  college.  —  Act  or  proce^s  of  dividing  any  space  iiito 
small  regular  intervals  or  degrees,  as  philosophical  in¬ 
struments,  kc.  —  Marks  or  lines  indicating  degrees,  Ac., 
on  asti'unumical  and  »itlier  instruments.  —  The  process 
of  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  certain  consistence  by  evapora¬ 
tion. 

Graernator,  n.  One  who  graduates:  as,  a  graduati'r 
of  philosophical  insti umeiits.  -  An  instrument  for  di¬ 
viding  any  straiglit  or  cuia  ed  line  into  several  intervals. 
—  A  vessel  lor  accelerating  tlie  lormation  of  vinegar  by 
arrangements  to  diffuse  the  li<iuid  over  a  large  surface, 
BO  as  to  secure  rapitl  acetilicaliou,  in  consequence  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  —  L'l’e. 

Gra'dii^,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  the  Lat.  gradus  ad 
i*arnassamy  a  step  to  Pal•na^sns.j  A  dictionary  of  jiros- 
ody,  designed  fur  students  of  the  cla.ssics.  The  ffrsl 
work  of  this  kind  was  by  the  Jesuit  Aler,uud  published 
at  Cologne,  1702. 

GrJi'dy  in  Kentucl'yy  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

GrstM'i,  {gre'ei.)  (Anc.  Grog.)  TheiiihabitanlsofGreece. 

Grseci'a  See  Magna  GRJiCiA. 

Gr5i*Te,  K akl  Feud,  von,  an  eminent  German  surgeon, 
D.  in  Warsaw,  1787.  He  was  nominated  professor  of 
surgery  and  director  of  the  surgical  clinic  in  18ll ;  and 
became  aiterward.s  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  and  co¬ 
director  of  the  Friedrich-W  il helm  Institute  and  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Surgical  Academy.  To  liim  the  science  is  indebted 
fi»r  the  introduction  ot  many  now  instruments  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  operating.  Among  his  works  are  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  ;  Angie.Klasic,  ein  Bntray  zur  7’atumel- 
ten  Cur  and  Erkenntniss  der  GeJ'dssausdehnung  (1808) ; 
Normen  far  die  Ablosung  grosser  Giie.dmassen^ViX'l)', 
lihinoplastik  (1818);  Die  epideniisch-contayiOseAugen- 
ble.nnnrrUoe uEgyptens  (1828);  Chirurgie  und  Aage.nheil- 
kunde{lS‘^)-X{)).  D.  1840.— His  son,  Albrechi' VON  GU/EFE, 
a  most  eminent  oculist,  Imrii  in  Berlin,  1828,  luis  devoted 
himself  m<»re  particularly  to  ophthalmology,  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  Berlin  a  private  clinic  and  hospital  for  eye 
diseases,  which  has  become  so  well  known  as  to  be  fre¬ 
quented  by  patients  and  stuilents  Irom  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Ho  has  been  [irofe.-'Sor  of  oplithalmology  from 
1867.  G.  is  a  line  clinical  lecturer,  and  ranks  among 
the  most  eminent  oculists  of  the  jiresent  day. 

Grirl*  oikber^,  in  KeMtucky,  a  po.st-office  of  Shelbj'  co. 

Grsel''eiiborj;‘,  in  Acw  lark,  a  B.  0.  of  Herkimer  co. 

Grji?f 'eiiberjs*,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  1*.  O.  of  Adams  co. 

Gruk  {grdf.)  A  title  of  nobility,  which, 

in  Germany,  corresponds  to  the  title  count.  The  first 
mention  of  this  particular  grade  of  nobility  occurs  in 
the  6lh  century.  There  arc  two  cla.sses  of  grafs  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  present  time,  the  first  lorming  a  section  of 
the  highest  and  oldest  nobility,  and  the  second  repre¬ 
senting  the  higher  order  of  the  lower  nobles. 

Grsilt',  n.  and  v.  See  Grai  t. 

Graf  foikorg:.  a  village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  20  m.  S. 
of  Neisse,  famous  for  tlie  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Briessnitz. 

Graf 'fer,  n.  [Fr.  greffier,  q.  v.]  {Lato.)  A  notary ;  a 
scrivener. 

GraG,  n.  [A.S  grev/ty  carved,  cut,  from  grafan,  to  cut, 
dig;  O.  Gei’.  and  Goth,  yraban;  Sansk.  gebiiy  to  open. 
See  Grave.]  A  small  slip,  shoot,  or  scion  of  a  tree,  in¬ 
serted  in  another  tree  by  making  an  opening  or  incision 
in  it,  the  tree  serving  as  the  stock  wliich  is  to  support 
and  nourish  the  scion.  —  See  Graf'iing. 

— v.a.  [A.ii.  gr'i/an.}  To  insert,  as  a  scion  or  shoot,  or 
a  small  cutting  of  it,  into  another  tree;  to  propagate  by 
insertion  or  iiiuculaiion  ;  hence,  to  insert,  as  something 
in  a  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong;  to  join, 
ns  one  tiling  to  another, sons  to  receive  support  from  it. 
(Formerly  written  grajj.) 

‘•A  new  incident  grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel." — Swift. 

— r.  n.  To  practise  the  insertion  of  foreign  scions  on  a 
stock. 

"Oraft  upon  divers  boughs  of  an  old  tree;  if  you  greft  but  upon 
one  stock,  the  tree  can  bear  but  lew.” — Bacon. 

Graft'er,  n.  One  who  grafts;  one  wlio  propagates 
fruit,  kc  y  by  ingrafting. 

Graft'iil;^',  7i.  {Arboriculture.)  A  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating  plants  which  is  applicable  to  most  kinds  of  trees 
and  slirubs,  with  theexception  of  heaths  and  herbaceous 
vegetables,  which  do  not  so  easily  admit  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  principally  directed  towards  fruit-trees,  in 
Ol  der  to  continue  their  varieties.  A  tree  which  is  graft¬ 
ed  consists  of  two  sojiarate  parts, — the  scion  and  the 
stock;  the  union  of  the.se  two  constitutes  the  graft,  and 
tlie  operation  hy  which  the  union  is  effected  is  termed 
grafting.  Acconling  to  Loudon,  the  end  of  grafting 
consists:  Firstly, in  jireservingand  multiplying  varieties 
of  fruit-trees  endowed,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  with 
jiarticnlar  qualities,  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  their 
offspring  by  seeds,  and  whicli  would  be  multiplied  too 
slowly  or  ineftVctually  by  any  otlier  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion ;  secondly,  to  accelerate  the  fructification  of  trees, 
barren  us  well  as  fruit-bearing;  thirdly,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  fruits;  fourthly,  to  perpetuate  varieties  of 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs;  and  lastly,  to  change  the 
Biiecies  of  fruit  on  any  one  tree,  ami  to  renew  its  fruit¬ 
fulness.  Whip  splicCy  or  tonguc-graftingy  (2,  3,  Fig.  1184.) 
19  the  mode  most  generally  adopted  in  nurseries  for 
propagating  fruit-trees.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  this  correctly,  that  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the 
extremity  of  the  scion  should  be  of  equal  diameter.  The 
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scion  and  stock  are  ciit  off  obliquely  at  corresponding 
angles,  or  as  near  tlie  same  as  the  operator  can  guess ; 
a  slit  is  then  made  in  the  sloped  face  of  the  stock  dowm- 
warils,  and  in  the  scion  upwards:  the  tongue  thus  con¬ 
structed  of  the  scion  is  tlien  inserted  in  the  cleft  of  tlie 
stock,  the  inner  barks  of  both  being  made  to  unite 
closely,  and  the  whole  is  tlien  bound  round  tightly  with 
bass  riband  from  left  to  right.  The  next, thing  to  be 
dune  is  to  clay  all  round,  over  the  bass,  from  about  an 


inch  below  the  graft  to  an  inch  above,  closing  up  all  the 
apertures,  so  that  no  light,  wet, <»r  wind  can  penetrate; 
for  which  object  the  clay  is  appliwl.  Clef t  grafting 
(1,  Fig.  1184)  is  another  variety,  and  only  differs  from 
tlie  above  method  in  the  scion  being  shaptnl  like  a 
wedge,  and  b<“iiig  inserted  in  a  corresponding  cavity  in 
the  stock.  Shoulder-grafting  (4,  Fig.  1 184),  used  chiefly 
for  ornamental  trees, is  performed  by  cutting  obliquely, 
and  then  cutting  across  a  small  jiart  at  the  top  of  the 
stock,  80  as  to  form  a  shoulder,  the  scion  being  cut  to 
fit  it.  —  In  grafting,  it  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to 
that  tho  alburnum  of  tlie  Hcion  is  brought  intoconUict 
with  that  of  the  stock.  Tlie  hard  wood  of  the  one  never 
unites  with  that  of  tlie  other,  remaining  separate  and 
marking  the  place  of  the  operation  even  in  the  oldest 
trees.  For  scions  or  grafts,  pieces  of  about  six  to  eight 
indies  long  are  generally  taken  from  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer,  w’ith  several  buds;  but  portions  of 
shoots  of  two  years  old  are  sometimes  successfully  em¬ 
ployed.  The  time  for  grafting  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as 
tlie  sap  begins  to  appear.  The  scion  should,  if  pusMble, 
be  taken  from  a  healthy  and  fruitful  tree,  but  scions 
from  the  extremities  of  lateral  brandies  are  more  likely 
to  become  speedily  fruitful  than  those  from  tlie  upper¬ 
most  branches,  where  growth  is  most  vigorous.  The 
scion  should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  grafting,  so 
that  the  stock  may  rather  exceed  it,  not  only  in  vigor, 
but  in  the  progress  of  its  spring  growth;  and  for  this 
purpose  may  be  placed  in  the  ground,  in  a  rather  dry 
soil,  slieltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Scions 
may  he  kept  for  some  time,  aud  easily  carried  to  a  dis¬ 
tance.  by  sticking  tlieir  lower  end  into  a  potato.  —  The 
progress  of  the  buds  sliows  the  union  of  the  graft  and 
stock,  hut  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  remove  the  day  in 
less  tlian  three  months;  and  the  ligatures,  although 
then  loosened,  are  alh>wed  to  remain  for  some  time 
longer.  From  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  fruit  is  often 
obtaineil  in  the  second  year  after  grafting.  —  Buddingy 
q.  V.,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  grafting;  and  Flute- 
grafting  is  a  kind  of  budding  in  which  a  ring  of  bark 
is  used  instead  of  a  single  bud.  and  a  stock  of  simitar 
tliickness  having  been  cut  over,  a  ring  of  bark  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  foreign  one  substituted.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  performed  in  spring,  when  the  hark  parts  readily, 
and  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  grafting.  —  Jnarchingy 
q.  v.,  or  grafting  by  a}>proach.  in  which  the  scion  is  not 
cut  off. from  its  parent  stem  until  it  is  united  to  the  new 
stoi'k,  is  jiractised  chieffy  in  the  case  of  some  valuable 
shrubs  kept  in  puts,  in  which  success  by  the  ordinary 
methods  is  very  doubtful. 

Grafton,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  co.  of  North¬ 
umberland,  abt.  38  m.  S.W.  of  Belleville;  pop.  ubt.  400. 

Grafton,  in  lllinoiSy  a  post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  on  the 
Mississi])pi  River,  about  85  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield;  pop> 
ubt.  1,800. 

— Atownsliip  of  McHenry  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Graf  ton,  in  Mauie^  a  pust-towuship  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  lf)0. 

Grafton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  about  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  The 
township  contains  several  otlier  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  villages;  pop.  of  township  abt.  5,500. 

Grafton,  in  Michigan,  a  pust-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Grafton,  in  N.  Himp.dtire,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Vermont;  «?‘ea,  abt.  1,463  sq.  m.  Fivei'S.  Connecticut, 
Pemigewasset,  Lower  Ammonoosuck,  and  the  Saco 
rivers.  There  are  also  numerous  lakes  and  ponds,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Sqnam  aiul  Newfouml  hikea. 
Surface,  hilly;  soi7,  fertile.  Capitals.  Haverhill  aud 
Blymonth.  Fop.  In  1870,  39,103. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  Grafton  co.,  about  45  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Concord  ;  pop.  ubt.  1,600. 

Grafton,  in  Netv  Yo^'k,  a  post-township  of  Rensselaer 
CO. ;  pop.  abt  3,000. 

Grafton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lorniu 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Cleveland  ;  p'p.  of  township  abt. 
1,700. 

Grafton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier;  pop  of 
township  abt.  1.400. 

Grafton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  und  township  of 
Ozaukee  co.,  on  the  Milwaukee  River,  abt.  22  m.  N.  of 
Milwaukee;  pop.  of  township  ubt.  2,500. 
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Grartoi»>  In  TT.  Tirf]inia,  a  post-village  of  Taylor  co., 
^abt,  lOU  .ii.  8  K.  of  \\  heeling ;  uht.  1,1U(). 

Graf  toil  Centro,  in  AVw  y/aw;War#',  a  post-villugo 
of  Grattuii  CO.,  ubt.  46  in.  N.N.U*.  ot  Conconi. 

Gra^-iiaiio,  [gran^ya'nn,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tlie  prov¬ 
ince  of  Naples,  2  miles  W.  of  Castellaimire.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloths.  I\)p.  11,425. 

Gra'hani^  Johx,  of  Clavei house,  Viscount  Dundee,  a 
eciou  of  the  nul»lo  family  of  Montrose,  (7.  i'.,)  was  bAii 
Scotlami,  1043,  ami  after  an  education  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  8erve«l  in  the  French  army  from  100s  till 
1072,  when  he  entered  the  Dutch  service  us  a  cornet  of 
horse-guards,  and  saved  the  life  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  at  the  battle  of  8enefle,  1672.  Kelurning  to 
Scotland  in  1678,  he  joined  u.s  lieutenant  a  troop  of 
horse  commanded  hy  his  cousin,  the  3d  Manpiis  of 
Montrose.  At  this  period,  Charles  II.'s  govt,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  its  fruitless  attempt  to  force  Episcopacy  upon 
the  8cottisii  nation.  The  Covenanters  llew  t».‘  ariuG,  and 
hostilities  ensued  between  them  and  the  royal  autliority. 
In  this  nuiiappy  service  O.  was  engaged,  being  defeated 
hy  the  Puritans  at  Driimclog,  1670,  and  commamliiig 
the  cavalry  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  tlie  buttle  of 
Bothwell  Brig,  where  tlie  Oovemuilers  were  utteilv 
routed.  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  his  treatment  of 
this  religbuis  body,  G.  was  guilty  of  great  inliumanity. 
This  uccUAiitimi  has,  however,  been  amply  removed  by 
the  researches  of  recent  historians.  Attaining  the  rank 
of  major-gen.,  G.  was  created  a  peer  in  1088,  as  Viscount 
Dundee,  WTien  James  II. ’s  bigotry  lia«l  expelled  him 
from  the  English  throne,  G.  remained  faithful  to  the 
last  to  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  and  bein 
joined  by  tiie  ilighland  clans,  ami  a  strong  body  of 
Irish,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
govt,  of  William  III.  and  Mary.  When  Gen.  Mackay, 
commanding  the  English  forces,  marched  into  the  High¬ 
lands,  he  set  out  to  meet  Inm,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
the  wild  Pass  of  Killicrunkie,  July  27,  1089.  Mackay's 
force  was  abl.  4,000  men,  while  Lord  Dundee  had  under 
bis  command  not  more  than  2,600  foot,  with  one  troop 
of  horse.  The  battle  was  decided  in  a  few  minutes  ;  one 
charge  of  the  Highlanders  put  the  English  to  rout  witli 
a  lo.ss  of  2,000  men;  their  own  b«'ing  900.  Dundee  fell 
by  a  musket-.shot  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  D.  at 
Blair  Castle  shortly  afterwards.  The  cliuracter  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  Lord  Dundee  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  blackened  by  party  spirit.  With  the  Highlanders, 
he  Wiis  the  brave  ami  handsome  cavalier,  — the  '"^Bonnie 
Dundee^'  of  song  and  story  —  tlie  last  of  the  great  Scots 
and  gallant  Grahams.  With  the  Covenanters  lie  wjis 
“  Bloody  Claverse,”  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  the 
commanders  of  tliat  age.  His  name  and  deeds  have 
been  worthily  commemorated  hy  Sir  W.  Scott,  Words 
worth,  Aytoiii,  ami  Grant;  and  tlie  Memoriah  of  I’lV 
count  Duntiee^  hy  Prof.  Napier  (Kdinhnrgh,  1857 have 
vindicated  his  memory  from  the  aspersions  of  Macaulay 
and  others. 

Gra'liaiii«  Sir  James  R.  G,  B.art.,  an  English  states¬ 
man,  was  u.  1792,  of  an  ancient  border  fiimily,  and  edu 
cate<l  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  Early  in  life  he 
became  Uritish  minister  in  Sicily,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  mlvocate  of  Parliamentary  Ketbrms  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  On  the  formation 
of  Earl  Grey’s  govt.,  G.  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
afterwards  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Seced¬ 
ing  from  the  Whig  party  in  1834,  he  joined  the  section 
headed  by  Sir  K.  IVel,  with  wliom  he  held  the  closest 
political  relations  till  his  death.  To  any  govt,  he  was 
either  a  most  formidable  opponent  or  a  tow  er  of  strength. 
D.  IS61. 

Gra'liniii,  Thomas,  d.c.l.,  f.rs.,  an  eminent  English 
cliemist,  B.  1806.  .After  taking  his  M.  A.  degree  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  w'as  elected  Amlersouiun  Pro- 
fesstir  there,  which  office  he  held  till  1837,  when  he  wsis 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  university  of 
London.  In  1856  he  was  made  by  the  govt,  master  of 
the  mint.  G.’sscientific  aciiuirementsare  attested  hy  his 
discoveries  and  his  w'orks.  Among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  tlie  former  is  the  hiw'  of  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
to  which  the  Keith  Prize  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  aw'arded  in  1831,  and  liis  speculations  on  the 
constitution  of  jihospliates  and  other  salts,  and  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  diffusion  of  liipiids,  and  of  the  new  method 
of  separation  known  as  dia/ysix,  for  which  he  received 
the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1S02.  Among 
his  published  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Elemmts  of 
Chemistry,  wliich  has  passed  through  two  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  been  extensively  circulated  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  G.,  who  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute,  d.  1809. 

Graliaill,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Independence  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Batesville. 

Graham,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Graham,  in  /uwa,a  township  of  Johnson  co.;  pop. 915. 

Graham,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  N<»daway  co., 
on  the  Nodaw'ay  Kiver,  aht.  36  in.  N.  I»y  'V.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Graham,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ala¬ 
mance  CO.,  aht.  68  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

— A  village  of  Guilford  co. 

— \  vilUge  ofOrangiiCO. 

Graham,  in  I*ennsylvania,A  township  of  Clearfield  co. ; 
pop.  a’*t.  700, 

Gra'hamite,  n.  (Min  )  A  var.  of  A.^phaltuni  (q.  v.) 
found  20  miles  S.  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Gra'ham  I.<aiid,  a  tract  of  elevated  land,  directly  S. 
of  Terra  del  Fnego.  between  Lat.  63®  and  08®  S.,  and  Lon. 
61®  and  68®  W.  Discovered  in  1832  by  Biscoe. 

Gra'hain*8  Cr^^ek,  (or  Fork,)  in  enters  the 

Muscatatock  in  Washington  co. 
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Gra'ham  Station,  In  ir.  riV^i'nta.aP.O.  of  Mason  co. 
Gra'IiaiiiN  To%vii,  a  town  in  the  E.  portion  of  Cape 
Colony,  8.  Africa,  Liit.  33®  19'  S.,  Lon.  26®  3u'  E. ;  vop 
6,D»0. 

Gra'ham^villc,  in  AVw  Vorlc,  a  post-village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  CO.,  ubt.  20  m.  8.8. .  of  Albany. 
Gra'liam^villo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-otfice  of  Jackson  co. 
Gra'hamtoii,  in  Kentucky,  u  village  of  Meade  co., 
abt.  30  III.  8.AV.  of  Louisville. 

Gra'hamtoii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
CTeurfield  co.,  aid.  115  m.  W.N.AV.  of  Harrisburg. 

G  rti.  ham  in  Pennsylvunia,  a  P.  U.  of  York  co 

Gra  liaiii  villo,  m  S.  (droliua,  a  post-village  of 
Beanloi  t  dist.,  aid.  120  m.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Grai^tio,  (tfruy,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co,  of  Kil- 
kyniiy,  on  the  Barrow,  ubt.  5  m.  8.  of  Guresbridgo;  pop. 

Grtii^iiO,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s  co..  Lein¬ 
ster,  on  the  Barrow  River,  o]>]M>8i(e  Carlow;  pop.  1,000 
Grail,  n.  [From  L.  X^nt.  yrudide..\  (Eccl.)  Formerly, 
ill  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiircli,  a  book  of  hymii.’i  uiid 
prayers;  agra<lual. 

{Antifi.)  8ee  Holt  Grail,  or  Sanorealis. 

Grail,  71.  [Fr.  yrile,  liail.J  Small  particles  of  earth; 
detritus  ;  gravel. 

“  This  knight,  .  .  .  Ijing  down  upon  th«  sandy  grailt."—  Sptnttr. 
Grain, 7?.  [Fr.;  Lat.  a  grain,  seed,  kernel ;  Ir. 

{P'uin,  corn;  W.  greeonen,  a  grain.]  A  seed  of  corn; 
a  small  kernel;  especially  a  single  seed  of  any  cereal 
plant  w’hich  is  used  for  food.  —  The  fruit  of  cereal 
plants  in  general,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  the 
plants  themselves;  —  used  collectively  ;  us,  a  curgo  of 
yraitt. 

*'  'Ti«  a  rich  soil.  I  grant  you  ;  but  oft’ncr  covered  with  weeda 
than  grain.”  —  VoUitr. 

— Any  smull,  hard  mass  or  minute  particle;  as,  a  grain 
ot  sand,  a  grain  of  salt ;  — hence,  l)y  implication,  any 
small  portion  or  modicum  ;  as,  he  hu.s  not  a  grain  of 
sense,  a  grain  of  manhooil,  &c.  —  The  body  or  substance 
of  a  thing,  considered  with  respect  to  the  size,  form,  or 
direction  of  the  constituent  particles.  —  The  form  id  llie 
surface  of  any  tiling  with  reganl  to  smoothneH.s  and 
roughness  ;  texture  ;  state  of  the  grit  of  any  body  com¬ 
posed  of  grain. 

"  Slone*  of  a  constitution  po  compact,  and  a  grain  so  fine,  that 
they  bear  a  hne  polish."  —  H'uoJujani. 

— The  Veins  or  fibres  of  wood,  or  <dher  fibrous  suhstaiiees 
the  body  or  substanceof  wood, as  modified  by  the  fibres. 
— —  **  Beech  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.”  — ■  Dryden. 

-A  rough  or  fibrous  texture  on  the  outside  of  the  skin  of 
animals.  —  A  crimson,  sc.irlet,  Ac.  dye  or  tincture; 
sumetimes  used  in  poetry  to  denote  Tyrian  purple, 

“  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.”  Milton. 

—A  tine ;  a  prong. 

-pi.  Tlie  husks  of  malt  after  brewing,  or  the  residuum 
of  any  grain  after  dislillation. 
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‘  Give  them  grains  their  fill. 

Husks,  draff  to  driuk  and  twill."  —  Ben.  Jonson. 


(  Weights.)  The  unit  of oiir  system  of  weights,  being  the 
7,000th  part  of  a  jiouiid  (avoinlupois) ;  in  other  wuids, 
tlie  70,000th  part  of  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon 
of  water  at  02®  Falir..  the  barometer  being  at  tliirty 
inches.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  252'458  grains.  The  ounce  avgirdnpois 
contaiiKS  437*5  grains;  the  apothecaries’ and  the  troy 
ounce  480  grains.  The  Frem  h  decigram  is  about  1-5 
grains,  the  gramme  being  =:  15*4^17  English  grains. 

Again.d  the  grain,  against  tin*  fibrous  direction  of 
wooil ;  — hence,  unwillingly;  reluctantly;  hesitatingly; 
with  displeasure  or  ditficulty. 

“  Quoth  Iliidihras,  Tt  is  in  rain, 

I  sue,  to  argue  ‘gainst  the  grain.”  —  Hudihras, 

To  go  against  the  grain  of .  to  be  repugnant  or  displeas¬ 
ing  to;  to  occa.sion  di.sgnst,  vexation,  or  mortification 
to. —  drains  of  allowance,  sometliing  remitted  or  in¬ 
dulged  ;  sometliing  above  or  under  tlio  exact  weight. 

“  I  would  always  give  Kome  grains  of  allowance  to  the  sacred 
science  of  theology."  —  iVaits. 

In  grunt,  mnnie;  fixed;  established;  firmly  seated. 

“  They  lived  as  brothers,  but  not  united  in  grain.”  —  Hayward. 

To  dye.  in  grain,  to  dye  with  the  tint  called  grain  :  or, 
in  other  words,  to  dye  deeidy,  or  in  the  raw  material. 

“  Likecriiuson  dyed  in  grain.”  —  Spenser. 

•u.  a.  To  pnint  an  imitation  of  the  grain  or  fibres  of 
wood  :  to  dye,  slain,  or  color  permanently  ;  a.s.  to  grain 
a  wainscoting.  —  To  form  into  grains,  as  powder;  to 
granulate. 

— r.  71.  [Vr.  grainer.']  To  a.ssume  a  granular  form,  after 
])artial  ciy.*»tallization ;  as,  course-^ruiurt/ gunpowder. 

Gmiii'a^C^  n.  Duties  levied  on  grain. 

Graino<l.  u.  Formed  into  grains;  divided  into  small 
panicles.  —  Fainted  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood. 
— Dyed  in  grain;  ingrained;  grained  in  honesty.” 

Browne. 

(Bot.)  Having  tubercles,  as  the  segments  of  the  flowers 
of  the  liUmex. —  Worcester. 

Graiii'er,  71.  One  who  paints  in  imitation  of  wood. 
—  A  preparation  used  by  tanners  for  imparting  flexi¬ 
bility  to  skins;  a  lixivium. 

Grain'in^9  71.  A  method  of  painting  in  Avhich  the 
grain  or  fibres  of  wooil  are  imitated. —  Imlentutiiui. — 
A  process  whereby  skins  are  softened  in  leather  dres-sing, 

(Zool.)  An  English  fresh-water  fish  resembling  the 
docft ;  Lucisrus  Lanrastriensis. 

Grain  of  PnraeiKo,  n.  See  Amomum. 

Grains,  7?.  77L  [Xhiu.  green,  a  branch,  a  bough,  the 
jiroiig  of  a  fork.]  An  iron  instrument  with  four  or 
more  barbed  prongs  or  points,  used  at  sea  for  striking 
dolphins  and  other  fish. 
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Grain^staflT,  n.  A  quarter-staff. 

Grain'*tin,  71.  (Mm.)  The  finest  description  of  tin; 
also,  the  ore  of  very  rich  tin  sometimes  lound  in  the 
form  of  grains  or  pebbles. 

Grain'y,  a.  Full  of  grains  or  corn  :  full  of  kernels. 

Grai|>«  n.  [Scot.]  A  fork  for  lilting  and  scattering 
manure  ;  also,  a  fork  used  in  raising  potatoes. 

Grajollll,  igru-zha-hoo' ,)  a  river  in  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Maraiiiiao,  joins  the  Miarim  near  8au  Bento.  Lenuth 
abt.  240  m.  * 

Cilrakle,  71.  SeeGRACKLE. 

Grallatort^M,  Grallas  igTdl-lm-(o'reez.)n.  pi.  [Lat. 
grallie,  stilts.]  [Eool.)  '1  he  Wuiiing-birds.  tlie  Uuirth  of 
thesix  orders  into  whieli  Linmeus  divided  the  class 
or  Birds.  The  ord.-r  is  tinis  described  hy  him:  — Bill 
snh-cylindrical  and  rat  lier  obtuse  ;  tongue  entire,  fleshy  ; 
feet  wa<ling,  the  thiglis  half-iiakeil ;  body  compressed; 
the  skin  very  tliin  and  sajiid  ;  the  tail  short.  'J'lieir  food 
consists  of  fishes,  water-reptiles,  and  animalcules  ob¬ 
tained  in  marches,  ami  llieir  nests  are  generally  found 
near  tlio  ground.  It  Comprises  all  those  birds  which 
live  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  to  which  bolli  elements 
are  essential.  Those  which  are  essentially  aquatic  have 
a  short  web  to  their  toes;  their  wings  are  long,  and 
having  no  8ettle<l  district,  they  fly  from  one  shore  to 
another  as  tlie  seasons  change.  Several  fossil  remains 
of  the  families  of  this  order  have  been  Ibund.  In  the 
Baris  basin,  bones  of  birds  referable  to  the  genera 
Scolojiax.Tringa,  and  Ibis,  have  been  found,  and  in  the 
fresh  water  formation  of  Tilgate  Forest  the  remains  of 
a  wader  larger  tlian  a  heron  were  found  by  Dr.  .Mantell. 
The  fossil  lootsteps  of  wading-birds.  observed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  hitclicock,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  show  that  formerly  at  least  seven  sjieeies 
of  Grallatores  existed,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
snipe  to  twice  that  of  an  ostrich.  —  Tlie  tiimilii-s  of  the 
order  are  the  Graidseur  Crane;  tlie  Arainidajor  Cour- 
Ian;  the  Ardei(loei»r  Heron:  theCinconida?  or  Stork ;  the 
Tantalida}  or  Ibis;  the  Blatalcidse  or  Spoon-bill ;  the 
Phoenicopteridje  or  Flamingo ;  the  Charadridaj  or  Ploverr; 
Wxo  llnmatopudidit  or  Turnstone;  the  yVm/nro/nV/p  or 
Blialarope;  \\\^  Scolopacidie  or  Snipe;  and  the 
or  Kail. 

Gralla«o'rial«  Gral  latory,  a.  [From  Lnt.graU 
lator.  See  Grade.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
the  Grallatores  or  Waders*. 

Graiii,7t.  SeeGRAM.ME. 

Gram,  71.  In  India,  a  kind  of  grain  used  as  food  for 
liorses. 

G  rain 'ary  e,  71.  [Fr.  i7n’77ioiVc.]  Theartof  necroniancv. 

Gra'iiionito,  n.  {Min.)  A  liydrated  silicate  of  iron,  of 
a  grass-green  color,  from  ^ienzenberg.  Sp.  gr.  1*87. 
Comp,  silica  42*7,  sesquioxide  of  iron  38*t>.  water  19*3. 

Graiiior'oy,  interj.  LOontracted  from  grant  me  mercy.'] 

A  phrase  lorimrly  used  to  express  thankfulness,  at¬ 
tended  with  surprise. 

"Gramercu,  lovely  Lucius,  what 's  the  news  ?"  —  Shake. 


Graiiiiiia''cotr,  n.  pi.  [Lat  gramen,  grass.]  (Bot.) 
The  Grasses,  an  ordt-r  of  plants,  alliance  67«>7ia/<»5.  Diag. 
Split-slieathed  leaves,  a  one-c*elled  ovary,  and  a  lateral 
naked  embryo. —  Of  all  theordersin  the Vegetalde  king¬ 
dom,  this  is  the  most  important  to  man.  as  it  affords  his 
principal  food,  ami  is  eminently  serviceable  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  i)y  supplying  fodder  for  cattle,  sugar,  and  numer¬ 
ous  useful  products.  As  a  botanical  group,  there  is  none 
more  natural,  for  the  variations  observed  in  the  herbs, 
shrubs.  an<i  arborescent  jilant.s  composing  it  are  of  the 
simplest  kiml,  arising  generally  from  differences  in  the 
jiroporlionsof  parts.  Tliostem  of  a  grass  is  round, jointed, 
and  commonly  hollow.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with 
split  sheaths,  terminating  above  in  memhranons  tongue.s 
or  ligules.  The  flowers  are  jierfect,  or  unisexual,  and 
grow  in  bunches  (locustie  or  spikdtts)  or  singly.  There  is 


Pig.  1185. 

a,  spikelet  with  one  floret:  two  anthers:  h,  spikeletwlth  two 
florets,  showu  detached  from  the  Kluntes  ;  three  auihers  :  c, 
spikelet  with  many  florets;  six  authers. 

no  true  perianth,  its  place  being  supplied  by  imbricated 
bracts  (the  chuff-.scales).  (d' which  there  are  commonly 
two,  calleii  glumes  (Fig.  1186),  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
solitary  flower,  or  at  the  base  of  each  locustu;  rarely, 
there  is  only  one  glume.  Occasionally  these  envelopes 
are  altogether  absent.  Each  flower  is  also  usually  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  additional  alternate  bracts,  called 
pales  («  a,  in  first  illustration);  soinetitiios  the  inner 
palea  is  wanting.  There  are  also,  in  some  cases,  two  or 
three  scales,  called  lodiculie or glumelhiles,  present.  The 
stamens  vary  in  number  from  tuie  to  six.  or  even  more 
"the  number  is  frequently  three;  the  filaments  are 
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cajjillarv;  the  anlhers  verBatile  (Fig.  1180).  The  ovary 
is  Bupui’iur  uih!  oiH-cell' 
ed,  with  a  soliUiry  hb- 
cending  ovule;  thostig- 
mas  are  leathery,  or 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a 
caryopsis.  The  seed  lius 
mealy  alliiimen  and  a 
lenticular  einhryo,  lying 
on  one  aide  at  the  base 
of  the  albumen.  The 
form  of  inrtorescenco  is 
H  point  of  great  imi)or- 
tauce  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  th(‘  grasses.  The 
single  fl<>wers,or  locustte 
of  llowers,  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  ctMitral  col-  Fiff.  1186. — spikelft  witu  one 
uma  (rac/ij*),  80  as  to  floret;  TUitt-E  anthlrs  : 
form  a  compact  hea<l  or  floret ;  6,  stiemaa ;  c,  ovule ; 

spike  (as  in  wheat);  or  cf,  tilaiueuta ;  e,  auibera ;/,  glumes, 
lliey  may  bo  placed  on  a 

more  or  less  branche<i  axis,  so  as  to  form  a  panicle  (as 
in  the  oat),  (iras.ses  arc  universally  distributed  over  the 
globe.  In  temperate  and  cold  climates  tln-y  are  her¬ 
baceous,  and  of  motlerato  height,  while  in  tropical 
climates  they  hecome  shrubby  and  arborescent,  and 
sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
Gnisses  usually  grow  together  in  large  masses,  and  thus 
form  the  verdure  of  great  tracts  of  soil;  hence  they 
have  beeii  termed  social  plants.  There  are  800  genera, 
and  probably  about  8,S()0  species.  The  most  important 
genera  are  yW/icam,  wheat ;  Hordfum,  barley;  Arena, 
oat;  Ory«a,  rice;  Zea,  Indian  corn  or  maize;  Secale, 
rye;  Panicum,  millet;  Sacc'iaruniy  bugar-cane;  Pam- 
basa,  bamlijpo  ;  Andropogon  dacti/Us,  hiuI  IIolcus.  . 

GraniiiiacooiiH,  {graiad-na’s/iua,}  a.  ( From  Lat.  gra- 
meriy  gramiriis.]  Uramineou.s  ;  belonging  to  the  grasses. 

Graiiiiii^oiiM,  Oraiuiii'eal,  a.  [hat  gramineu^, 
from  grainen,  grantinis,  grass.  8ee  Guass.J  Grassy; 
like  or  pertaining  to  grass ;  ixs,  n  gravunfous  plant. 

Ciraniiiiifo'lioii!9,  a,  [Lat.  gramen,  aiid/c/(ium,  leaf.] 
Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  gnuss. 

Uraiiiiiii  v^oroiiH,  a.  [L;tt.  ^rrame^j,  ami  roro,  to  de¬ 
vour.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  grass,  as  cat  tie,  horses,  «!tc. 

Grainnialo$^tiC,  {gi-ani'nid-lOg,)  n.  [Gr.  gramma,  a 
letter,  and  speech.]  {Phonxg.)  A  letter-word;  a 

word  represented  by  a  logogram  ;  as,  it  represented  by 
I  ,  that  is.  t.  —  \V»'b$t>'r,  after  Pitman. 

Graiii'iiiar«  n.  [yT.grammaire;  L\i\..grammatica;  Qt. 
grammati-ke,  from  gramma,  a  letter,  from  graplio,  to 
write.]  The  science  which  treats  of  tlie  natural  or  con¬ 
ventional  connection  between  ideas  and  words,  and  de¬ 


velops  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all  languages. 
—  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with  pro¬ 
priety  or  correctness;  a  system  of  general  principles 
and  of  particular  rules  for  speaking  or  writing  a  lan¬ 
guage;  projjriety  of  speech.  —  A  book  containing  the 
principles  and  rules  fur  the  speaking  or  writing  of  a 
language;  as,  a  Latin  grammar. —  A  hook  containing 
the  elements  of  any  science.  —  Considered  as  an  art,  <i. 
necessarily  supposes  the  previous  existence  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  the  ohje(*t  of  which  is  to  communicate  thought. 
Without  attempting  any  alteration  in  a  language  alrea<ly 
in  use,  it  furnishes  certain  rules,  founded  on  observation, 
to  which  the  method  of  speaking  adopted  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  may  he  reduced;  and  this  collection  of  rules  is 
called  the  G.  of  that  language.  Rut  apart  from  G.,  us 
applied  to  any  particular  language,  tliere  is  the  pure 
science  of  G-,  otherwise  culled  universal  G.,  which  views 
language  only  as  significant  of  thought,  and.  neglecting 
particular  and  arbitrary  moditications  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  beauty  or  otherwise,  examine.s  the  analogy 
and  relation.s  between  words  and  ideas,  —  distinguishes 
between  tho.se  particulars  which  are  essential  to  lan¬ 
guage  ami  tliose  which  are  (mly  accidental,  —  and  thus 
furnishes  a  certain  standard  by  which  different  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  compared,  and  their  several  excellencies 
or  defects  pointeil  out.  G.  owes  its  origin,  like  all  other 
sciences,  to  a  very  natural  and  practical  want.  The  first 
practical  grammarian  was  the  first  practical  teacher  of 
languages;  uml  if  we  want  to  know  the  begitniings  of 
the  science  of  luiiguage.  we  must  try  to  find  out  at  what 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ami  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances,  people  first  thoiiuht  of  learning  any  lan¬ 
guage  besides  tlieir  own.  At  that  time  we  shall  find  the 
first  practical  grammar,  and  not  till  tlien.  Much  may 
liave  been  ready  at  hand,  tl^roiigh  the  less  interested  re¬ 
searches  of  philosophers,  and  likewise  through  the 
critical  studies  of  the  scholars  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
ancient  forms  of  their  language  as  jireserved  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  Rut  rules  of  <Ieclcnsion  and  conjuga¬ 
tion,  paradigms  of  regnlaraml  irregular  nonnsami  verbs, 
observations  on  synt  ix,  and  the  like,— these  are  the  work 
of  the  teachers  of  languages,  and  of  no  one  else.  G., 
therefore,  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  No  an¬ 
cient  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  a  foreign  language. 
It  was  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  di:ilectsof  their 
own  language  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  were  first 
led  to  critical  and  philological  studies,  'fhe  general 
outline  of  G.  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  but  they  were 
the  first  to  sttidy  the  language  critically,  analyzing  and 
arranging  it  uitder  general  categories,  distinguishing 
the  various  parts  of  speech,  inventing  proper  technical 
terms  for  tlie  variems  functions  of  words.  A'c.  The  first 
real  practical  Greek  G.  was  that  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  a 
Thracian,  who  went  to  Rome,  and  taright  the  language 
there  about  the  time  of  I’oinpey.  He  was  the  first  who 
applied  the  results  of  the  labors  of  former  philusophers 
and  critics  to  the  practiciil  work  of  teaching.  His  work 
thus  became  one  of  the  principal  chaunuls  through 


which  the  grammatical  terminology  which  had  been 
Carrit'd  Ironi  Atlieiis  to  Alexamlria  lluwetl  back  Rome, 
to  spread  from  thence  over  the  wlmle  civilized  world. 
We  can  follow  theslieain  of  grammallcal  science  from 
Dionysius  Thrax  to  onr  own  time  in  an  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  cha<n  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Me  find  M. 
Verrius  Macens,  the  tutor  of  the  grand^on.sof  Augustus, 
and  Quintilian,  in  the  fir^t  century  ;  Scanrus,  Apollonius 
Dy8colus,un<l  his  son  Heri»dianns,  in  thesecoml;  I'robus 
and  Donatus.the  leathers  of8t.  Jerome,  in  the  tonrlh.  Al¬ 
ter  Constantine  had  inoved  the  seat  of  government  from 
Rome,  grammatical  science  received  a  new  home  in  tlie 
academy  tif  Constantinople.  There  were  no  less  tlmn  2u 
Greek  and  Latin  grunimariiuis  who  held  professorships 
at  Constantinople.  Under  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  name  of  Prisciauus  gave  a  new  lustre  t'»  gram¬ 
matical  studies,  and  his  work  remained  an  authority 
during  the  .Middle  Ages  to  nearly  our  own  times.  M  e 
onrseives  have  been  taught  6’.  accoiding  to  the  jilan 
which  was  followed  by  Dionysius  at  Rome,  l*y  Pnsci- 
auus  at  Constantinople,  by  Alenin  at  York;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  he  said  of  the  iinproxemeiits  iiitrodneed  into 
our  system  of  education,  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars 
u.sed  at  our  public  schools  are  mainly  founded  on  the 
first  empirical  analysis  of  language  prepared  by  the 
phil<i9«>piiurs  of  Athens,  applied  by  the  scholars  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  transferred  lo  the  practical  pnrpo^e  of 
teaching  a  foreign  tongue  by  the  Greek  professors  at 
Rome.  It  is  in  the  grammar  of  a  language  that  we  cun 
trace  its  distinctive  features.  The  Knglish  language,  for 
instance,  is  made  up  of  words  borrowed  frotii  almost  every 
Country  of  the  globe, —  Latin,  Greek,  liebrew,  Celtic, 
Saxon,  Danish,  French,  Spanish.  Italian,  German, — nay, 
even  Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese  w’ords  lie  inixeil 
together  in  the  linglisU  dictionary;  but  not  a  single 
drop  of  foreign  blood  has  entered  into  the  organic 
system  of  the  English  language.  “The  grammar,  the 
blood  and  soul  of  the  language,'*  (Max  Muller,  Lectures 
on  the  kScience  o  f  Language.,  8d  ed.  1802,)  “  is  as  pure  and 
uiimixed  in  English  as  it  was  when  spoken  on  the  shores 
of  the  German  Ogean  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jules 
of  the  continent.”  Grammar  is,  after  all,  but  decleiiHon 
and  conjugation.  Originally,  declension  could  not  have 
been  anything  but  tlie  composition  of  u  noun  with  some 
other  word  expressive  of  number  and  case.  The  like 
holds  truowitli  regard  to  verbs,  though  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  discover  in  tlie  personal  termination  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  the  exact  pronouns  whicli  were  added 
to  the  root  of  the  verb  in  order  lo  express,  /  love,  thou 
lovest,  he  loves.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that 
originally  these  terminations  must  have  been  the  same 
in  all  languages,  namely,  personal  pronouns.  “It  is 
very  likely,”  says  the  anihor  already  quoted,  “  that  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  irregular  deeieiisions  and  con¬ 
jugations  is  due  in  literary,  a.s  well  as  iu  illiterate  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  dialect  of  children.  The  language  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  more  regular  than  our  own.  I  have  heard  chil¬ 
dren  say  badde.r  and  instead  of  worse  and  worst. 

In  trealing  of  the  G.  of  any  language,  grammarians 
usually  divide  the  subject  into  four  distinct  heads;  — 
Orthography,  or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  sylla¬ 
bles,  aud  syllables  into  words ;  EtymoUtgy,  or  the  artof 
deducing  one  word  Irom  another,  and  the  various  modi¬ 
fications  by  which  the  si-nse  of  any  one  word  can  be  di¬ 
versified  consistently  with  its  original  meaning,  or  its 
relation  to  the  theme  whence  it  is  derived ;  Sy}itax,or 
what  relates  to  the  construction  or  due  disposition  of  the 
words  of  a  language  into  sentences  or  phrases  ;  and  Pro¬ 
sody.  or  tliat  whicli  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents 
of  syllable.'*,  and  the  art  of  making  verses.  All  language 
is  made  up  of  wonls,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  bounds 
significant  of  some  idea  or  relation,  and  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  —  1.  Substantives;  2.  Attributives;  3.  Defin¬ 
itives;  and  4.  Connectives.  Substantives  are  words  ex¬ 
pressive  of  things  which  exist,  or  are  conceived  to  exist 
of  themselves,  and  not  as  the  energies  or  qualities  of 
anything  else.  They  are  nouns  and  proiioun.s,  the  latter 
being  a  species  of  words  invented  to  sn})ply  the  j>htce 
of  nouns  in  certain  circumstances.  They  admit  of  the 
accidents  of  gender,  number,  and  case.  Attributives 
are  words  that  are  expressive  of  all  sucli  things  as  are 
conceived  to  exist  not  of  themselves,  but  as  the  atti'i- 
butes  of  other  things.  They  are  verbs,  participles,  ad¬ 
jectives,  nndadverbs.  The  attributes  expressed  by  verbs 
have  their  essence  iu  motion  or  its  privation;  and  as 
motion  is  always  accompanied  by  time,  therefore  vertts 
are  liable  to  certain  variations  called  tenses.  To  denote 
the  several  kinds  of  affirmation  expressed  by  verbs,  all 
verbs  have  wliat  is  termed  moods  or  modes:  as  the  in¬ 
dicative,  I  write;  subjunctive,  I  mayor  can  write;  im¬ 
perative,  write  thou.  Verbs  are  also  distinguished  as 
active-transitive  when  the  action  denoted  by  them  pa8.**e8 
from  the  actor  to  some  external  object;  aotive-iniransi- 
tive,  when  no  such  passing  takes  place;  passive,  such  as 
express  not  action,  but  pa.ssion.as  suffering ;  and  neuter, 
such  As  express  an  attribute  that  consists  neither  in 
action  nor  in  passion.  Participte.s  are  such  words  as 
express  an  attribute  combined  with  time,  as  writing, 
vjritteji.  Adjective.s  express,  as  inhering  in  their  bu1>- 
stantives,  the  several  qualities  of  things  of  which  the 
essence  con.sists  not  in  motion  as  its  privation  ;  as,  good, 
had,  proper.  Some  qualities  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
one  substance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  than 
another;  and  therefore  adjectives  denoting  these  quali¬ 
ties  admit,  in  most  languages,  of  variation  calh^l  degrees 
of  comparison.  Adverbs,  from  being  attributes  of  at¬ 
tributes,  have  been  called  attributives  of  tlie  second 
order,  to  distinguish  I  hem  from  verbs,  participles,  and 
adjectives,  which  denote  the  attributes  of  substantives, 
and  are  tlierefore  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
Adverbs  are  of  two  kinds,  —  those  which  are  common 
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to  all  attrihutivea  of  the  first  order,  t.  e.  whicli  conle.scei 
equally  witii  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  and  those 
wliich  are  confined  to  verbs.  Dcjinitite.n  are  such  words 
as  serve  to  define  and  ascertain  any  particular  object  or 
ol'jects  as  separated  fnnn  others  of  the  same  class. 
These  are  commonly  called  articles:  of  wliich  there  are 
two  kinds — tlie  definite  ami  indefinite.  Cotmectires 
are  such  words  as  are  employed  to  connert  other  words, 
and  of  several  distinct  parts  to  make  one  complete 
whole.  They  are  of  two  kinds  —  conjunctions  and  pr/*- 
posilions.  Conjunctions  are  those  connectives  mIucIi 
are  commonly  employed  to  conjoin  senteiK'es.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  —  cr/njunctu'es,  or  such  as  conjoin  sen¬ 
tences  and  their  meaning's  tm>,  ami  disjunctive,^,  or  such 
as,  while  they  conjoin  sentences,  di.sjoin  their  meanings. 
Prepositions  conjoin  words  which  refuse  olherwi.se  to 
coalesce;  and  this  they  do  by  signifying  those  relations 
by  which  the.  things  exiires^ed  l»y  the  united  words  are 
connected  in  nature.  Interjections  are  a  cla^8  of  words 
which  are  to  be  found  in  perhaps  all  languages,  but  they 
cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  above  classes,  for  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar, 
as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  communication  of 
thought. 

Oraiiiiiin^laii,  n.  [Yr.  grammairien.']  Anciently,  a 
title  of  honor  given  to  persons  accounted  learned  in  any 
art  or  faculty  whatsoever;  now,  one  who  is  skilled  in  or 
who  teaches  grammar. 

Oraiiima'rlanisiii,  n.  The  principles  or  pedantic 
style  of  grammarians.  (R.) 

Ciiraiii^inarloKK*  a.  M’ithout  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Graisi'iiiar-Kc*h4K>l,n.  A  school  in  which  the  learned 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  are  taught  grammatically. 

— A  school  above  a  primary  school  and  below  a  high- 
school.  (U.  S.) 

Grainiiiatlo«  Orammat'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  gramnmU 
icat. ;  Lut.  grammuticus ;  Or.  grainmutikos.]  Belonging 
to  grammar;  as,  grammatical  rihles.  —  According  to  the 
rules  of  grammar;  as,  grammatical  construction,  his 
speech  is  not  grammatical. 

Oraiiiiiiat'U'ally*  adv.  According  to  tlie  principles 
and  rules  of  grammar;  as,  to  wrWtf  grammatically. 

Graiiiiiiat'ioaliiOiSfS,  n.  State  or  (piality  of  being 
gi'aminatical,  or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Oruiiltnnt'ioaMt^^r,  ».  [L.  Lat.J  A  low  grammarian; 
a  mere  verbal  pedant. 

“  My  noble  ucopbyie,  my  little  grammatica$ttr.'' — Ben  Jonson. 

Graiiiiiiat'icize,  V.  a.  [Gr.^rammaa7.u5.]  To  render 
grammatical. 

— V.  n.  To  act  the  grammarian. 

Grain iiiat'i<*o*liiKtor'ieaK  a.  Referringat  once  to 
grammatical  usage  and  to  historical  inodes  of  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Graiii'inati!«t«  n.  [Gr.  grammatistes.]  One  who  pre- 
temls  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar;  a  grnnimaticaster. 

Graiii'inatito,  r/.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  See  Tremolite. 

Graiiiiiio,  (firram,)  71.  [Fr.]  The  unit  of  weight  in  the 
French  metric  system.  It  is  the  weiglit  of  a  cubic  centi¬ 
metre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  temperature  of  4'i°  of  the  centigrade  ther¬ 
mometer.  It  is  somewhat  under  15^  grains,  its  exact 
value  in  grains  being  expressed  decimally  b>  15' 4346. 

Graiii'iiiite.  7i.  (.Win.)  Same  as  M  oli.astonite,  q.  v. 

Graiii'liioiif .  [Flem.  Gerordsltergen ;  Lat.  Gerardi 
Mohs.]  A  town  of  Belgium,  in  tlie  prov.  of  Fb  Flanders, 
on  the  Dender,  15  in.  S.E.  of  Ondeiiarde.  Manuf.  Linen, 
carpets,  and  paper.  J*np.  8,250. 

Grain'iliOiit,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are:  —  CiAimiEL,  a  cardinal  and 
diplomatist,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I  ;  d. 
1534;  Anthony,  duke  of  Grammont,  marshal  of  France, 
and  viceroy  of  Navarre,  author  of  Memoirs,  D.  1678; 
Armand.  son  of  the  latter,  and  Count  de  Quiche,  whose 
A/e/aoirs  also  exist,  1 638-1  fl74;  I’HiLiBERT.cjtint  de  Gram¬ 
mont,  son  of  Anthony,  known  by  his  Cjerioiis,  written 
by  his  brother-in-law  Anthony,  Count  Hamilton,  D.  1720 ; 
Anthony, dukedeGrammont.  a  Frer.ch  marshal  and  am- 
ha.ssador,  known  as  Count  de  Guirhe,  1671-1725;  Louis, 
duke  de  Grammont,  lost  the  b'.tle  of  Dettiiigen,  and 
was  killed  at  Fonteiioy,  1745. — The  last  dnkc  ot  Gram¬ 
mont,  father  of  the  duke  of  Quiche,  and  the  countesses 
of  Taiikerville  and  Sebastiaiii.  D.  1830. 

Graiu'piaii  Hills,  iu  Pg  nsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Clearfield  co. 

Graiii'pians,  a  mountain  .-'iUge  in  Scotland,  and  the 
most  important  chain  in  N.  i/iitaln.  —  The  G’.conimence 
in  the  M*.  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
lowest  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  the  counties 
of  Argyle  and  Dunbarton,  Hid.  rnnning  N.,  sweep  ronnd 
in  a  deep  seniicirelo  to  the  E.,  till  they  nearly  impinge 
on  tlio  German  Ocean,  ia  the  county  of  Kincardine. 
Rffore,  however,  reaching  this  termimis,  a  branch  is 
thrown  off,  which,  trending  in  a  N.M'.  direction,  forms 
a  lesser  curve,  which,  passing  through  Aberdeen.  Banff, 
and  Elgin,  is  finally  lost  on  the  skirts  of  Inverness- 
shire.  In  this  extemled  course  it  sends  up  several  lofty 
ix'aks,  that  form  the  highest  eminences  in  Scotland. 
Of  these  the  mo.«t  important  are  lien  Lomond,  Hen  Ledi, 
Pm  Mfire,  Pm  Laxoeru,  and  Pm  Voirlich,  (q.  v.',  —  .\lso, 
the  name  of  a  niomitjJn-chain  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  win. -le  highest  point  is  Moniiv  M’lUiain, 
which  is  4,500  feet  abi»ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Grain'ptiM,  71.  [Deihajis  cont.  from  Yr.  grandpoisson, 
great  fish.]  (Zodl.)  See  Delphinid.e. 

Gran,  (Mag.  Eszte.rgnm.)  a  t<>wii  of  Hungary,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Gran  and  Danube,  ami  25  m. 
from  Biida;  pop.  1.5,850.  Manuf.  M'eaving  and  dyeing, 
— Also,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  same  country,  which, 
after  a  course  of  130  m.  from  its  source  in  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  fulls  into  the  Danube  at  the  town  of  the  sam* 
name. 
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Grann<la«  (grdn-a'da^)  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  one  I 
of  the  olil  |»n»V8.  in  tlie  S.  of  Spain,  was  bouinleil  on  tlie 
W.  by  AtitialuKia.  on  the  K.  by  Murcia,  an<l  on  tiie  S. 
ami  S.K.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now  tlividcil  into] 
the  3  pro  vs.  <»f  Granada,  Alnieriii^and  Malaga,  tin*  unitfd  ; 
areas  of  whicli  amount  to  11.003  scp  m.  The  surface  of 
<T,  is  mountainous  and  picturesipie  in  a  Idgh  degret*.  | 
The  mountain-ranges,  the  chief  of  wliich  are  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Sierra  do  Komia,  and  the  Alpnjarras,  as  a 
general  rule,  run  parallel  with  tl»e  coast.  Tlie  principal 
rivers  are  the  Almanzoni,  Almeria.  Genii,  Guadalhorce. 
and  Guadiaro.  The  prov.of  <r.  is.oii  the  whole,  fruitful 
and  highly  ciiltivateil.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  silver,  i 
cojiper,  lead,  ami  iron;  and  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  are| 
engaged  in  mining  ami  smelting.  Saline  and  miner<il 
springA  abound.  Pop.  453. HOt).  G.  was  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  prov.of  Roetica;  but  after  the  Arab  invasion  it 
formed  an  imlepemleiit  Moorish  kingdom.  For  a  time 
it  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  having  developed  great 
agricultural  ainl  commercial  resources.  It  wjis  the  last 
poss<>ssioii  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  was  comiuered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  149*2, 

Gr.<na'i)\,  tlie  cap.  <*f  the  above  province.  It  wjvs  the  an¬ 
cient  metropolis  of  tiie  Moors  In  Spain,  and  stamls  on 
the  (ietiil,  T20  m.  from  Seville;  bat.  37°  lb'  N.,  bon.  30° 
45'  4tr'  W*.  Tlie  town  exhibits  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
its  streets  rising  above  each  otlier,  with  a  munher  of 
turrets  ami  gilded  cupidas,  tlie  wlude  crowned  by  the 
Alhambra,  or  palaceof  the  ancient  Moorish  kings, and  in 
the  background  tlie  Siena  de  Nevad.a,  covere<l  with  per¬ 
petual  snow.  It  is  built  on  two  adjacent  hills. and  ilivided 
into  four  (juarlers.  The  river  Darro  runs  between  the 
two  liills.aml  traverses  tlie  town, after  wliicli  it  falls  into 
the  larger  stream  of  tlie  Genii,  whicli  flows  outside  the 
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walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the' 
archhisliop's  pahu  e.  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  cap- 1 
tain-general  (d'the  province,  the  university,  ami  several  ' 
hospitals;  hut  the  grand  ornament  of  Granada  is  the  I 
Alliainl>ra,  the  wonder  of  Arabian  areliitecture.  Though 
now,  like  the  town,  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  remains  I 
euth'-iently  evince  its  original  sidcmlor.  It  conimamls  ' 
a  beautiful  pr'sifect;  but  a  still  finer  is  afforded  by  | 
another  Moori>h  palace,  calle'l  the  0*-neralifff’^  built  on, 
th.e  opposite  hill,  and  the  retreat  of  the  court  duniij; 
the  ln'ats  of  summer.  Munuf.  Silk  ami  woollen  stuffs, 
gunpowder,  saltpetre,  pajior,  liats;  and  there  is  uii  oil- 
trad'*  carried  on.  Pup.  6  i.obO. 

G R  c'ity  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  on 
the  bake  Nicaragua,  3d  m.  from  Nicaragua  City;  bat, 
10°  12'  N.,  Lon.  87° 40'  W.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  hamlsonie  and  substantial  edifices.  Its  principal 
trade  i*i  in  cocoa,  indigo,  wool,  and  hides.  Pop.  11,000. 

Graiia'^la,  in  Kansu*,  a  post-oflice  of  Nemaha  co. 

Graii«'4la.(Now.)  SeeC  »L’imbi  a  (United  Si  ate-s  of). 

Graiia<lo',  Graiia'<Io,  n.  (9/<7.)  See  Grenade.  | 

GraiiadilTa,  n.  [>p.,  dim.  of fjranada,  pomegranate; 
Fr.  grf.nadiUe.\  {Dot.)  The  ediide  fruitof  certain  species 
of  jiassion-flower.  —  See  P\s.'^ifi.or\. 

Gran'aril,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of 
Longford,  Leinster,  abt.  50  in.  VV.N.W.  of  Dublin; 
ai.t.  2,400. 

GraJi'ary,  w.  [bat.  from  granum,ti  gndn.] 

.4  storehouse  for  threshed  grain. 

Graii'ate.  n.  See  Garnet. 

Graii'atito*  n.  (.Viu.)  See  Orenatitf. 

Graii'l>y. d"0N  Manners. (M^uquis  of.)  a  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Rntlaml, 
and  comniamle»l  witli  honor  during  tlie  Seven  Years’ 
War  in  Germ  iny.  lie  was  very  jiopnlar  in  his  time; 
but  his  military  qualities  appear  to  have  been  mucli 
overrated  by  Ills  contemporaries.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  he  retired  into  jnivate  life.  I).  1770. 

Gi*an'l>y^  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  co.  of  Shef¬ 
field,  abt.  50  ni.  8S.K.  of  Montn-al;  pop.  aht.  1,500. 

Graii’by*  in  Convecticu*,  a  j»o.st-town>hi|)  «)f  Hartford 
co.,  abt.*  15  rn.  N.N.M’.  of  Hartford.  In  this  township 
are  the  celebratnd  Simsbury  Mines,  formerly  used  as  a 
prismi.  J*op.  in  1870,  1,516. 

Graii'by,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-ullage  and  township 


of  Ilanipsliire  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  S,  of  Boston ;  pop. 
abt.  l,2on. 

Gruii'Uy.in  Minnesota, ix  post-township  of  Nicollet  co.; 
pop.  abt.  500. 

Gruii'by^  in  Missouri,  n,  post-village  and  township  of 
Newton  co.,  abt.  6  m.  VV.S.W.  of  S]U'ingfield; 
township  abt.  2,ti00, 

Graai'by,  in  N'lu  J'orA*,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  on 
tlie  Oswego  River,  abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse; 
abt.  6.000. 

Gi*«tii'by,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,abt. 
45  m.  N.E.  (*f  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Gruii'by  in  I'orA-,  a  post-village  of 

Oswego  c^).,  abt.  25  m.  N.M  .  of  Syrai'use. 

iiiran  i'lia'c’O,  an  ext«‘nsive  region  of  S.  America, 
in  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Repuldic.  It  extends 
fnun  abt.  bat.  2.°  to  22°  S.,  and  from  the  Paraguay 
River  to  aht.  Lon.  04°  W.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous 
Streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Pilconiuyo, 
Bernnjo  or  Vermejo,  Parana,  and  8.ila(h)  rivers.  The 
G.  (\  is  occupied  by  several  roving  bands  or  tribes  of 
Indians,  among  which  are  the  'Ddiayas,  (iiiuiies,  ami 
Puyaguases.  The  dragon's-blood  tree  abounds  near  the 
rivers. 

Grandma.  [Fr. ;  'Kor.  grant,  grannt ;  Sp.  |7ran(/i»  ,*  bat. 
yrandis,  large,  great.]  barge;  great;  extensive;  hence, 
princij)al,  chief,  greatest;  as,  a  grand  army. 

*•  .And  one  by  one,  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake,  i 

Casta  oir  its  briglit  akin  yearly  like  tlie  snake.”  —  Byron.  I 

— Of  great  size,  or  noble,  commanding,  and  imposing  in^ 
form,  appearance,  or  characteristic  nature;  —  lienee, 
figuratively,  illustrious;  eminent;  dignified;  august; 
majestic  ;  noble  ;  iiigli  in  jiower  or  dignity  ;  ns,  ix  grand 
lord,  (sanlof  pers<'ns;)  splendid;  magnificent;  suldimo: 
Kdty ;  elevated  ;  conceived  or  expressed  with  great  dig¬ 
nity,  (used  with  respect  to  things;)  us,  a design. 
x\ grand  view,  a  grand  discovery. 

“  Tlie  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence."  —  Coleridge. 

— Possessing  an  elevated  or  advanced  rank,  as  in  years  or 
station  ;  as,  a  grami  duke,  a  grand  vi/ier,  a  grand  jury, 
Ac.;  also  frequently  forming  the  prefi.x  of  a  compound 
word  ;  as.  a  ^/rumOnother. 

Grand,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Marlon  co. :  pop.  abt.  445. 

Graii'nlaiu,  n.  [^graiid  and  ditme.']  An  old  woman;  — 

I  specifically,  a  grandmother. 

GramI  Bank.  8ee  Newfoundland. 

,Graii4l  Bay  i’ily.  in  Michvian,  a  village  of  School¬ 
craft  CO.,  on  Grand  Isle  Bay,  abt.  45  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Mar- 

I  qiiette. 

Grand  Blanc,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  of  Genesee  co.,  abt.  5U  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  abt. 
1,900 

Grand  Bluff,  in  Texas,  a  post-ofiRco  of  Panola  co. 

ifiiraiKl  Botir;;'.  See  Booiio,  (Grand.) 

Grand  I'aillbti.  {hah-yon\)  in  Louisiana,  a  bayou  of 
Terre  Bonne  parish,  flows  S.  into  the  Gulfof  Mexico, 

Grand  C'ano.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-oflico  t>f  De  Sotoco. 

Grand  <’ane,  in  Texas,  a  post-oflice  of  Liberty  eo. 

Grand  f'liain.  in  Illinois,  a  post-oflieo  of  Pulaski  co. 

G  rand  i’lio'nior,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.O.  of  Vermilion  co. 

Grantl'cltild.  n.  A  sun's  or  daugiiter's  child. 

"  Fair  daughter,  aud  thou  son  and  grandchild  both  I  "  —  Milton. 

Grand  City,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  mining  village 
of  8nmniit  co.,  on  the  Buiikara  or  Blue  River,  abt.  75  m. 
M'.N.W.  of  Denver.  It  is  on  tlie  Great  Overland  Route. 

Grand  i'otean'.  {kv'id,)  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village 
of  St.  laindry  pari^h. 

Grand  C’olc  Brairio,  in  Illinois,  a  jiost-village  of 
i'erry  co..  abt.  fO  m.  S.S.VV.  of  Vundalia. 

faran<r-dan^liter,  {-ilaw'ter,)  n.  The  daughter  of  a 
son  or  daughter. 

Grand  Itoionr'.  in  Jtlinnis,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co., 
on  Rock  River,  abt.  100  ni.  N.  liy  K.  of  Springfield. 

Grand'-diiko.  n.  A  reigning  dnkc,  interior  in  rank  to 
a  king;  as,  the  Gran'i-Du.e  of  Baileii.  —  In  Rus^i;l,  a 
title  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  imperial  family  ; 
as,  the  Graml-Duht  Constantine. 

{Zoul.)  Th  •  great-honied  owl.  —  See  Buno. 

Gran<le«  a  river  of  I'eni  which  falls  into  iheGu.ijiiri. — 
Two  rivers  ol  Br.izll,  one  falling  into  the  San  Fraiici.HCo. 
bat.  11°  35'  S.;  and  tlie  other  into  the  Atlantic,  bat. 
15°  26'  S.  —  A  river  of  Zangtiobur,  E.  Africa,  fiowiug 
into  tlie  Imliaii  Ocean,  bat.  2°  S. 

Granilo.  or  Pi,io  Grande.  See  Rio  Grande. 

Grande  Aiiho.  a  village  and  parisli  on  tlie  N.  coast 
of  Martinique,  W.  Indies,  abt.  15  in.  N.  of  Port  Royal. 

Grande  i'linfe*  in  ir<sco7iaiu,  a  township  of  Outa¬ 
gamie  CO,  ;  )Hyp.  abt.  772. 

Grand  Keore,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  al't.  50  in.  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

Grasidee',  u.  fSp.  grande,  from  bat.  great.] 

The  highest  title  of  Siianisli  nobility,  'i'he  collective 
bofly  of  the  grandees  is  called  la  grandrsa.  To  this  class 
belonged  that  very  powerful  section  of  the  nobility  who, 
from  their  great  wealth,  were  called  the  ricos  hombres 
(ri<  h  men).  The  grandees  were  or  iginally  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  great  feudatorii-s  of  tlie  crowui,  and  were 
pos.sessed  of  many  important  privileges;  among  which 
were  exemption  from  taxation,  arnl  from  the  power  of 
any  civil  or  criminal  court,  without  a  special  warrant 
from  tlie  king.  They  had  also  tho  riglit  of  bearing  a 
banner,  and  of  enlisting  8<)ldicrs  on  their  own  account, 
and  might  even  enter  the  service  tif  a  foreign  prince  at 
war  with  Castile  without  being  guilty  of  trea.son.  They 
had  the  right  in  all  puidic  transactions  of  lieing  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  addressed  a  gramlee  a.s 
sui  pritni.  “my  consin-geinian.”  At  length  Cardinal 
Xinienes  succeeded  in  breaking  their  p<jwer,  and  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  many  of  their  privileges.  Subsequently  it 
became  the  practice  of  tlie  Spauiah  kings  to  raise  new 
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men  to  the  rank  of  grandees,  partly  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  power  of  tlie  ancient  nobility,  and  partly 
to  reward  tlieir  trieiids.  In  this  way  tliree  classes  of 
grandees  arose,  diflering  in  rank  as  well  as  in  tin*  j>i*ivi- 
leges  W'hiidi  they  enjoyed.  UndiT  the  government  of 
Jo.seph  Bonaparte  tlie  dignities  and  jirivileges  of 
the  grandees  were  entirely  abolished.  They  were  par¬ 
tially  restoreil  at  the  restoration,  but  no  very  ir.iportunt 
privileges  were  bestowed  uiajii  them. 

i«rtiii<loo'Mlii|>«  n.  Rank  or  state  of  a  grandee. 

Gi*H9itlo  in  Oregon  Territory,  n  river  in  tlie 

N.E.  part  of  t-regon,  rises  on  the  S.K.  slope  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  flowing  N.E.  enters  the  Lewis  Forlc  of 
the  Columbia  River  on  the  border  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory. 

Iiiraiillo  Itoil4lo«  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Graii<lo  in  Oregon  Territory,  a 

village  of  Umatilla  co.,  on  the  Columbia,  abt.  90  ni.  E. 
of  Dalles. 

^■raiKio  Torro,  in  the  W.  Indies.  See  Guadaloupe. 

GraiiBlour,  (^rt/uf/'j-ar,)  n.  [Fr.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  grand;  greatness;  sublimity;  loftines.s ;  splendor 
of  appearance;  state ;  magnificence  ;  elevation  of  tlionght, 
sentiment,  or  expression  ;  idevation  of  mien,  or  air  and 
deiiortment ;  nobility  of  action. 

Graiid'iatlDor,.  n.  A  father  or  motlier’s  father. 

Grantl't'atliorly,  a.  Having  tlie  air.  aspect, or  man¬ 
ner  of  a  gramlfathei* ;  venerable;  benignant. 

“  He  was  a  grandfatherJy  sort  of  personage."  —  Ifawthorne. 

GrandTatlior  Mountain,  in  X  Otro//7m,  an  iso¬ 
lated  elevatliui  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Mitcliel  in  Caldwell  co. 
Height,  abt.  5,788  feet. 

tirrand  Glaze,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

<irraiid  Gnir.  in  Mississippi,  a  ptjst-village  of  Claiborne 
CO.,  on  the  .Mississippi  River,  2  m.  below  the  mouth  of 
Black  River,  and  »30  ni.  above  Natchez ; /jo/),  abt.  900. 
The  strong  batteries  erected  at  this  place  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  for  commanding  the  river,  were  taken  by  a 
Union  flotilla  under  Adui.  Porter,  after  a  severe  cannon- 
ad.*,  May  3,  1^63. 

Grand  lla'voii.  in  Michigan,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Ottawa  CO.,  on  Grand  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Micliigan,  abt.  93  in.  W.  by  S.  of  bansing. 

Grand  Hill,  in  iV.  i'arolina.  a  post-vill.  of  Orange  co. 

GrandSf  'io.  a.  [bat.  grandijficns.]  Making  great. 

G raii<lflroqiioiico.  n.  [L.  hixX. grandilofiueyitia,iTom 
bat.  gr(imli(o(/ne7i8 — gjumdis,  and  Inr/uor,  to  sp.'uk.] 
Pompous  or  inflated  ianguage;  bombast;  use  of  lofty 
words  or  higb-soumling  phrases, 

Grandiroqnoni.  Graiidil  oquous,  a.  Poin- 
IMUJs:  bombastic;  inflated  in  speech. 

Gran'dioso.  a.  [Fr.]  Inqjosing ;  striking ;  tending  to 
Iiroduce  an  elevating  effect;  (used  in  a  good  scn.se.)  — 
Bomb.astic  ;  swelling  in  sound  or  sense  :  tumid  ;  lurgid  ; 
inflated  ;  (used  in  a  bad  sense  ;)  as,  a  grandiose  style  of 
writing. 

Cilrandios'ity,  n.  [Fr.  grandiositc.]  Bombastic  sense, 
style,  or  inann.-r  ;  also,  a  grandiose,  or  pompous  person. 

Grand  iKl'aiid.  iu  California,  a  jxist-village  and 
townsliip  of  Colusa  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Colusa;  pop.  of 
townshij)  abt.  COO. 

Grand  Island,  in  New  York,  an  island  in  the  Niag¬ 
ara  River,  al)t.  4  in.  almve  the  Falls ;  area,  aht.  50  sq.  m. 

—  A  post-township  of  Erie  co. 

Grand  Island  Ux  Nebraska,  tx  post-village  of 

Hall  co.,  near  the  Platte  River,  aht.  145  m.  W,  by  8.  of 
Omaha  City. 

Gran<l  I.sland  Station,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office 
of  Hall  CO. 

Grand  Islo,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.; 
}ug).  abt.  700. 

Grand  Isilo.  in  Michigan,  an  island  near  the  S.  side  of 
Lake  Superior;  area,  abt.  105  srj.  m.  Tlie  famous  Pic¬ 
tured  Rocks  are  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Grand  Isle  Bay, 
between  Grand  Isle  and  the  mainland. 

Grand  in  Vermont,  an  extreme  N.Mbro.,  bord€*r- 

ing  on  New  York  and  bower  Canada  :  area,  abt.  77  .“<fmi., 
cniisisting  mostly  of  islands  in  bak**  C'liamplain.  Rivers. 
Richelieu  Kivrr,  and  other  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
undulating:  .so<7,  fertih*.  Cu/j.  North  Hero.  /byj.  abt.  i.SiiO. 

—  post-township  «'f  the  above  co.,  on  the  island  of  8outh 
IIcM’o,  abt.  50  in.  N.vV.  ol  Montpelier. 

Grand  Jiinc  tion.  in  Tenne'see,  a  post-village  of 
Hardeman  co..  aht.  52  in.  E.  of  Memphis:  />n/j.  aht.  311. 

Grand'-Jn'ror.  n.  Gno  who  serves  on  a  grand-jury. 

Grand'-Jii'r.V)  JJ.  (Law.)  See  Jury. 

Grand  ijako.  in  Arl.amas,  ix  post-village  of  Cliicot 
CO.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Grand  I.<ako«  iu  Maine,  is  situated  on  tlie  E.  border 
of  the  State  between  Aroostook  and  Wasliington  cos. 
and  New  Brun.swi<k,  communicating  witli  Pa^8ama• 
qiioddy  Bay  by  the  St.  Croix  River.  1 1  covers  an  area  of 
abt.  60  «q.  III. 

Grand  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Eaton  co. 

i«rand'ly,  a>h'.  In  an  elevated,  grand,  or  lofty  manner; 
snblimtdy:  nobly:  splendidly;  magnificently. 

Grand  Mnnan',  (or  Menan,)  in  J/air?e,  an  island  off 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Washington  co.;  area,  aht.  100  sq.  m. 

Grand  MarHli«  in  TFbwo'/.s'iu,  a  P  O.  of  Adams  co. 

Grand'-inas'fer,  n.  (THst.)  Tliis  name  was  applied, 
during  the  .Middle  Ages,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  dom¬ 
inant  onlers  of  knighthood  —  as  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  lat<*r  termed  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  'J’lie  grand  master  was.  in  a  sort  of 
way,  the  sovereign  for  life  of  the  order  which  he  com- 
niainled,  and  his  word  was  law  in  all  matters,  whether 
concerning  life  or  death. — During  the  days  of  the  ancient 
iimnarcliy  in  France  there  was  an  officer  termed  the 
tlrund-Master  of  France,  who  was  chief  of  all  the  officer* 
of  the  household;  and  later,  during  the  empire,  there 
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were  grand-mnstors  of  tho  univereities;  but  the  term  ha?, 
ill  tlie  dav.  l)ecome  uOeolete. 

Oraiitl  M<»a<row,  ii»  /(/wu,a  township  of  Clayton  co.; 
pop.  7S1. 

.’^loJuVow*  in  ^^inne^nta,  a  P.  0.  of  Mower  co. 
Orand'iiiolBier,  n.  The*  mother  of  one’s  father  or 
mother. 

A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female.”— -SAafc-<. 
Grand  Mound,  in  Iowa,  a  post-ofhee  of  Clinton  co. 
Grand  Mound,  in  Washington  Terriiort/^  n  post¬ 
villa;;!*  of  Thurston  co..  aht.  13  m.  S.SAV.  of  Olympia. 
Grand'-nepliew,  {'nr./'yu,)  n.  A  brother's  or  sister's 
praixls'Ui. 

Grand'iie^s.  n.  State  of  being  grand;  grandeur; 

greatiH'Hs  with  beauty;  magnificence. 

Grand'-niore^  n.  A  brother's  or  sister's  grand¬ 
daughter. 

GramI  I*ort'a{f<*,  in  ^f\nnfso^a^  a  P.  0.  of  Lake  ci». 
GramI  I*rai'rio.  in  Ohio.,  a  village  and  township  of 
Marion  co.;  p  tp.  of  township  abt.  44H. 

Grand  Prai'rie.  in  Oregon  Ten'itory.,  a  village  of 
Lane  co.,  on  the  Willamette  River,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Eugene  City. 

Grand  I*rai'rie,  in  Washington  Territory^  a  post- 
village  of  Lewis  co„  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Claqnato. 

Grand  Prai'rio.in  ll7.?f'onsui,  a  P.O.of  (Ireen  Lakeco. 
Grand  Kap'IdH,  in  Illinois,  &  townsliip  of  La  Salle 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Grand  Rapidn.  in  .Michigan,  a  city,  cap.  of  Kent  co„ 
on  the  rapids  of  Grand  River,  aht.  00  in.  A\.N.\\.  ot 
Lansing.  The  city  is  well  huilt  and  contains  numerous 
manufactories.  Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone  of  excellent 
quality  an*  foiiml  in  tho  vicinity.  }*'p.  16,507. 

Grand  RapicK.  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Cass  co., 
aht.  2S  in.  S  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Graml  Rapids,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wood  co. 
Grand  RtipiflM.in  U7sco».s‘iw,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Wood  C!>.,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  abt.  12r) 
ni.  N.  by  \y.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  l,50n. 
Grand  River,  in  Colorado  Territory,  rises  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Summit  co.,  and 
fiows  S.W.  into  Utih  Territory,  where  it  receives  the 
name  of  Colorado  River. 

Grand  River,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. ;  pop. 
264. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co.;  pop.  abt.  237. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  532. 

— A  post-township  of  Wayne  co.;  pop.  671. 

Graml  Raver,  in  /x>M!'sia7ia,  takes  its  rise  in  .\tcha- 
faliiya  Bayou,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  and  S.  course, 
enters  Lake  Chetimaches  near  its  S.E.  extremity. 
Grand  River,  in  Michigan,  forim'<i  by  the  confluence 
of  numerous  smaller  streams  in  Ja(rkson  co.,  and  alter 
traversing  Eaton,  Ingham.  Ionia,  and  Kent  cos.,  enters 
Lake  Michigan  from  Ottawa  co.  abt.  270  in. — 

Grand  Rapids,  abt.  40  ni.  above  its  month,  is  caused  by  a 
stratum  !*f  limestone-rocks,  having  a  fall  of  18  ft.  in  abt. 
\)/2  m.,  affording  abundant  water-power. 

Grand  River,  in  Missouri.  (1.)  Fornn‘d  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  and  W.  Ftu'ks  in  Livingston  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  a  tortuous  S.E.  course  between  Carroll  and  Chariton 
c<»8  , enters  the  Mis.sonri  River  near  Brunswick. — Another 
rises  in  Cass  co.,  ami  flowing  a  general  S.E.  and  E.  C!nirse 
tlirough  Henry  co.,  enters  the  Osage  River  from  Benton 
county. 

Grand  River,  in  Ohio,  traverses  Trumbull  and  Asli- 
tabula  cos.,  am!  enters  Luk«?  Erie  from  Lake  Ci». 
Grand'f^ire*  n.  A  grandfather;  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  any  ancestor. 

“  The  grandsire  skilled  In  gestlc  lore- '  —  Goldsmith. 
Grand'T^oii,  «.  The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Grand  Spriii;;;',  in  IFiVconsm,  a  post-vill.  of  Dane  co. 
Grand  Nprin^i^,  in  Missouri,  a  P.O.  of  Lawn  nee  co. 
Grand  Tow'er,  in  Illinois, n  post-officeof  Juck.soii  co. 
Graiifl  Tra%'er»e,  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co  ;  area, 
abt.  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Graml  Traverse  River  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  broken;  soil,  fertile.  Cop. 
Ti'^verse.  City. 

— .A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  at  tho  S.  extremity  of 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  about  125  m.  N.  of  Grand  Rajdds; 
p  p.  about  SOO. 

Grand  Traverse  Ray,  in  Michtgan.annrm  of  L  ike 
Michigan  extending  into  Grand  Traverse  co.,  between 
>  Antrim  and  Leelenawcos.  Length  about  30  m.,  by  abt. 
7  ni.  in  width. 

Grand  View,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  townslup 
of  Edgar  co., about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Paris;  pop.  of  township 
about  2,2n0. 

Grand  View,  in  Indiana,  a  po8t-<iffice  of  Spencer  co. 
Grand  View,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vilbigi'  ami  township  of 
Louisa  CO.,  about  8  iii.  N.  of  Wapello;  pop.  of  township 
1,3S8. 

Grand  View,  in  0/iio,  a  post-township  of  Wa.shington 
CO.:  po/;.  about  2.500. 

Grand  View,  in  Texas,  a  post-olfico  of  Johnson  co. 
Gr]kii<r%'ille«  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Effingham 
CO.,  about  4  m.  W.of  Ewington. 

Graiidville,  in  Michigan,  n  post-villnge  of  Kent  co., 
tui  Grand  Uiver.  about  8  m.  below  Grand  Rapi'ls  City. 
Grand'ville,  Jeax  Iun.ack  Isidore  G£R\RD.a  French 
artist  and  caricaturist,  u.  at  Nancy,  1S03;  remarkable 
for  depth  and  ilelicacy  of  observation  and  criticism,  for 
his  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  and  accuracy  in  portrait¬ 
ure.  G.  lias  prodnceil  during  twenty  years  a  large  imm- 
berof  iiiiinitableskelches,  the  best  of  which  aia*  Les  Meta- 
moiph'tses  da  jour,  and  hs  Animaur  parlants.  D.  1x47. 
Graiie,  Gran,  or  iinade,  a  town  and  seaport  of 
.A  rabia.  on  a  bay  of  tlie  same  name,  at  the  N.A\  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  Persian  ttulf;  Lat.  29®  20'  N.,  Lon.  about  48® 
E. ;  p  'p.  about  9,1K)0. 

Grang'e,  {grdnj,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  barn ;  L.  Lat.  granea,  from 


Lat.  granum,  a  grain;  Sp.  granja^  a  farm-house.]  A 
barn;  a  granary;  a  place  fur  storing  grain.  —  A  farm¬ 
house,  with  all  out-building><,  &c. 

—A  branch  of  tlie  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  See 
llusH.AMHiY,  (Patrons  of,)  page  1273. 

Gran^'0'ni<»lilli,  a  Hiajiort  of  Scotland,  ro.  Stirling, 
at  the  month  of  the  Canon,  in  tlie  Frith  of  Fortli,  11  m. 
S.E.  of  Stirling;  p>p.  I,7b0. 

Gran;:er,  {grdn'jer,)n.  A  farm-bailiff;  aland-steward. 

Grun^'or,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany 
Co. ;  pop.  ahout  1,800. 

Grander,  in  Ohio,  u  post-township  of  Medina  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,500. 

Gran'^or,  or  Grain'sror,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co. ; 
area,  about  330  ^q.  m.  Rivers.  Clinch  and  Ilulston 
rivers.  Surface,  elevated,  in  8<iine  parts  mountainous, 
Clincli  Mountain  traversing  the  co. ;  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  J///1.  )rou-ore  in  abundance.  Cap.  Rutledge.  Pop. 
about  12,000. 

Graii'^^'ervillo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Macon  co., 
about  00  in.  S.W.  of  Milledgevillo. 

Grang'orvillo,  in  New  york,i\.  village  of  Saratogiv  co., 
about  35  in.  N.  of  Albany. 

Gran'iCtiH,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  famous  for  a  battle 
foughton  its  banks  between  tlie  troops  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  those  of  liarins,  331  B.  C.,  When  600,000  Per¬ 
sians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Macedonian.s. 

Graiiirorou<«,a.  [From  \a\X. granum,  grain, and /err^, 
to  boar.]  Seed-bearing,  like  grain. 

Grail'iloriii,  a.  [Fr. pram/orm^.]  Resembling  grains 
of  corn  ill  form. 

Granit'C*  {grdn'it,)  n.  [Fr.  granit,  granite ;  \t.granito; 
Sp.  yranito,  from  liUt.  yrunatus,  liaving  many  grains, 
from  pramtm, a  grain.]  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  rock,  so  named 
from  its  granular  structure.  The  typical  (r.  is  a  crys¬ 
talline  aggregate  of  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica,  with  no  ajipearanc©  of  layers  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  mica  or  other  ingredients.  The  proportions 
of  the  three  components  vary  indefinitely,  with  this 
limitation,  that  tho  feldsj>ar  is  always  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient,  and  never  forms  less  tlian  a  third,  rarely  less 
than  a  half  of  the  mass,  and  generally  a  still  larger  jiro- 
portion.  Sometimes  the  mica,  sometimes  the  quartz  be¬ 
comes  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  i*erceptilple.  Tho  mica 
is  iu  scales,  white,  black,  or  brownish,  ami  may  bo  sepa¬ 
rated  into  thinner  scale.swith  the  jioint  of  a  knife.  The 
quartz  is  usually  grayi.><h-white,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cleavage.  The  feldspar  is  whitish  or  fle.sh- 
colored,  and  sliows  a  flat,  polished,  cleavage-surlaco  in 
one  or  two  directions.  Some  granites  are  very  close  and 
fine-grained,  others  largely  audcoar.sely  crystalline.  Tho 
colors  of  tlie  rock  are  grayish,  llesh-<'olored,  or  wliite, 
varyingwith  the  color  of  llioconstitueiit  minerals.  I*or~ 
pUyriiic  O.  (Fig.  llSSj  has  the  feldspar  distributed  iu  dis- 


Fig.  1188.  —  PORPMYRITIC  GRANITE. 
(Land's  End,  Cornwall.) 


tinct  crystals.  Syenitic  G.,  or  syenite,  contains  horn¬ 
blende  in  place  of  mica.  Albitic  G.  is  when  tho  feldspar 
is  albite  or  soda  feldsp:ir,  which  is  usually  white,  the 
common  or  potiish  feldspar  having  a  more  gi-ayish 
or  redilish  color.  Graphic  G.,  or  pegmatite  (Fig.  1189), 


1  2 
Fip.  1180.  —  GRAPHIC  GRANITE. 

1,  Section  parallel  to  the  lamiriie  .  2,  Section  transverse  to  the 
luiiuux. 

contains  but  little  mica,  and  the  quartz  is  distributed 
through  the  feblspar  in  shapes  that  give  the  surface 
the  appearance  of  being  covereil  with  letters  !)f  an  Orien¬ 
tal  language.  G.  is  one  of  the  most  valnahle  of  Imilding- 
stoiie.s.  The  hard,  close-grained  varieties  are  tho  most 
durable.  It  should  be  pure  from  jiyrites  or  any  ore  of 
iron.  By  examining  the  rock  in  its  native  beds,  good 
evidence  can  be  obtained  as  to  its  iluraldlity.  The  more 
feldspathic  are  less  enduring  than  the  quartzose,  and 
the  syenitic  or  liornblendic  variety  is  the  most  durable. 
(See  Syenite.)  G  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  immense 
pressure,  wliich  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  large 
works  or  buildings.  Experiment  has demonstrateil  that 
a  weight  of  2h5.)»>  lbs.  is  required  to  crusli  a  lialf-inch 
cube  of  the  best  stone.  G.  abounds  in  New  England. 
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Excellent  G.  is  quarried  in  Maine,  Virginia,  and  New 
llamp>hire,  but  the  most  celebrated  quarries  are  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  Guiiicy  G.  is  properly  a  syenite.  G.  is 
detacluMl  in  Mocks  of  any  lengtli  by  drilling  holes  every 
few  inches  in  tho  line  of  desin‘d  fracture,  and  driving 
in  wedges  of  iron  between  steel  chee  s.  or  lialf-round 
pieces  fitting  tlie  sides  of  the  hole.  After  removal  the 
rock  hardens  somewhat,  and  is  loss  easily  cut  than 
M’hen  first  taken  from  the  qnarry.  G.  is  abundant 
in  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia;  but  much  f)f  it,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  parts  of  California  and  Auvergne  in 
France,  is  in  a  singulur  state  of  decomposition,  in 
many  jilaces  being  easily  penetrated  with  a  jdek.  In 
the  south  this  change  lias  been  referreil  to  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  vajiors, supposed  to  he  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  pyrites.  Doloniicu  called  it  the  mala- 
die  du  granite,  and  referred  it  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  from  tho  interior.  The  feldspar  and  mica  in  theso 
in.stance.s  have  decayed,  but  the  quartz  retains  its  form 
and  place.  The  decomposition  of  tho  feldspar  of  sumo 
varieties  of  G.  produces  the  kaolin  used  in  the  mann- 
facturo  of  porcelain.  When  G  decomposes  readily,  it 
passes  Into  a  good  soil,  not  naturally  rich,  but  capable 
of  becoming  so  by  the  addition  of  orgJiidc  matter.  G.  is 
widely  distribute*!,  many  large  tracts  being  entirely 
made  up  of  it,  and  in  many  places  it  rises  into  lofty  and 
picturesque  peaks,  forming  the  most  maguificent  scenery 
in  the  world. 

Gran  ite.,  in  California,  n  township  of  Sacramento  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Gran  ite,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  W.N.AV.  of  Peoria. 

Graii'ite.in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Morrison  co.; 
pop.  aht.  17. 

Gran  itc  Creek,  in  Oregon  Territoi'y,  enters  the  N. 
fork  of  John  Day  Uiver,  in  Umatilla  co. 

Cilrskn'ite  Hill,  in  I  ^cnyisylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Gran'ito  Vale,  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Park  co. 

Gran'iteville,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Nevada  co. 

Gran'iteville^  \m  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  .Mid¬ 
dlesex  CO. 

Gran'iteville«  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Edge- 
field  (list.,  abt.  126  in.  W.N.W.  of  Charleston. 

Cwraiiit'ie.  Granit'ieal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like 
granite  ;  having  the  nature  of  granite  ;  as,  granitic  tex¬ 
ture. —  Consisting  of  granite;  granitic 

Granitic  RoekN,  71.  pL  {G^ol.)  A  name  applied  to 
those  igneous  rocks  which  partake  of  the  cliaracter  and 
appearance  of  granite.  They  arc  highly  crystalline,  and 
tlieir  component  crystals  are  never  ronmled  or  water- 
worn  ;  they  present  no  traces  of  depoMtion  or  stratifi¬ 
cation ;  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  as  mmintain- 
inasses  ainl  vidns,  bursting  through  and  displacing  tho 
sedimentary  rocks ;  and  they  imlurate,  and  otherwise 
alter  (as  all  lieated  masses  do)  the  strata  with  >\hich 
they  como  iu  contact.  Fioni  these  cirgnin-stances  they 
are  held  to  be  of  igneous  origin;  and  as  far  as  geolo¬ 
gists  liavo  been  able  tt)  discover,  they  are  the  most  deej>ly 
seated  of  all  rocks,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  floor  or 
foundation  for  all  the  snperincuinhent  formations.  As 
the  earliest  of  the  igneous  rocks,  they  are  generally 
found  asso(  ialecl  witli  primary  ami  transiti!»n  strata, 
tilting  them  up  on  their  edges,  bursting  through  them 
indykes  and  veins,  and  variously  altering  their  p<»8itiou8 
and  mineral  characters.  G.  7?.  form  the  princnial  mass 
of  tlie  most  extensive  mountain-ranges  in  tho  wtnid. 
The  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Pyi'enees.  tlie  Ural  and  Hima¬ 
layan  ranges,  the  .Aby.ssinian  an<l  other  ranges  in  N. 
Africa,  the  liills  of  Duncan  ami  Namqna  laml  in  S.  .Af¬ 
rica,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Devon,  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  Knglaml,  the  Granquans  in  Scotlaml,  the  Wick¬ 
low  mountains  in  Irelaml,  and  the  Dofrefeld  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  are  all  more  or  less  composed  *)f  granitic  rocks, 
or  of  primary  strata,  thrown  up  and  altered  in  mineral 
cliaracter  by  these  granitic  intrusions. 

Grailitilica'tioii,  7i.  [Eng.  granite,  and  Lat./acE7*c, 
to  make.]  Art  or  process  !>f  beingconverte'd  into  granite. 

Granit'iforill^  a.  [Eng.  grande,  and  Lat.  forma. 
shape.]  {Gcol.)  Having  the  form  of  granite;  resem¬ 
bling  granit©  in  structure  an<l  sliape. 

Graii'itiiie,  »■  {Min.)  S**eGRANiTE. 

Graii'itoid,  a.  [From  Eng.  granite,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.]  Resembling  granite  in  granular  appearance;  as, 
granitoid  gneiss. 

Graiii  v'oi*a?,  71.  7)1.  [Lat.  a  grain,  and  two, 

I  cat.]  {ZNd.)  The  name  given  by  Temndnek  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  binls,  including  tlie  Insessorial  species  which  feed 
on  grain.s;  other  animals  with  a  similar  diet  are  termed 
groytivormis. 

Grasliv'orous.  a.  See  Granivor.e. 

Gran’nain.  Graii'iiy,  n.  A  vulgarized  form  of 
grandmother,  or  grandam. 

Oft  niy  kind  graunam  told  me.  Tim  take  warning.”  —  Gay. 

Grant,  t*.  a.  [L.  Lat.  grantare,  or  greantare.  to  promise 
truly  or  on  oath  —gr'afus,  gratuyyi.  acceptable,  pleasing, 
agreeable.]  To  transfer,  as  tbe  title  of  a  thing,  to  an¬ 
other,  fora  good  or  valuable  consideration;  to  convey 
by  decMi  or  writing;  to  cede. 

“  Grunt  me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor.  "  —  1  Chron.  xxi.  22. 

— To  bestow  or  confer  on,  without  compensation,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  request. 

'•  O  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none.”  —  Pope. 

--To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  proved  ;  to  allow  ;  to  yield  ; 
to  concede ;  us,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  tliat  his  as¬ 
sertion  is  true. 

— yi.  Act  of  granting;  a  bestowing  or  conferring;  con¬ 
cession.  . 

“  This  grant  destroys  all  you  have  urged  before.”  —  Dryden. 

— .A  gift;  a  boon;  a  present;  an  allowance;  the  thing 
granted  or  bestowed ;  as,  a  grant  of  money. 
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(Z-aw.)  A  conveyance  in  writinR  of  such  thinfrs  as 
cannot  piiss  or  he  transferred  by  word  only;  the  thing 
conveyed  by  deed  nr  patent;  vcs,  arrant  of  land, 
of  precedence* 

2*uhlic  (franty  the  mode  and  act  of  creating  a  title  in 
an  individual  to  lands  wliicli  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  government.  The  public  lands  of  the  U.  States,  and 
nf  the  various  States  individually,  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  conveyed  by  deeds  or  patents  issued  in  virtue 
of  general  laws;  but  many  s|»ecitic  grants  have  also 
been  made,  and  were  tliu  usual  method  of  transter  dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period. 

lirrstiit^  James,  a  very  popular  English  novelist  ami  man 
of  letters,  ».  1S22.  lie  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
of  living  writers,  and  a  list  of  his  works  would  till  u 
c<dumu.  Of  these  the  more  notul>le  are  Tkt  Uonia7\ce.  of 
irar,  or  tkr.  Highlanders  in  Spain  (1S4C)  ;  Adventures  of 
an  Aide-iU-Camp  (1848);  Tte  Scotli.'ih  Cavalier  (1850)  ; 
Philip  liolloy  or  Les  Moas'juctaires  /Ao.wais  (1S54) ;  The 
If  lack  Dragoons  (1857);  Memoirs  of  the  Manjuis  oJ‘  J/o»* 
trose  (1858);  Marg  of  Lorraine  (iKOU) ;  the  thnstahle  of 
France  (1860),  Ac.  ]\Io8t  of  f7.‘s  works  have  been  re¬ 
published  in  tlie  U.  State.s;  all  have  been  translated  into 
tterman,  and  several  into  French. 

Grant,  Sm  Krvncis,  a  distinguished  English  por¬ 
trait-painter,  .and  President  of  tlio  Royal  Academy,  u. 
180d.  Ilia  first  pi«  ture8  cliietly  illustrati'd  animal  studies, 
such  as  the  Meet  of  Her  Mojestifs  StaghoundSy  nud  the 
Melton  Hunt,  painted  for  the  l>uke  of  Wellington.  Turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  p<)rtraitnre,  he  has  become  in  this 
line  of  art  without  a  superior  at  tlie  present  day.  Among 
Ids  more  celebrated  male  portraits  are  tli(»se  of  Lords 
Macaulay,  llardinge,  Gougli,  Campbell,  Derl'V,  I'almers- 
ton,  Clyde,  Russell,  and  titanley;  Messrs.  Disraeli,  and 
Lt>rkhart,  nml  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  As  a  delineator  of 
leminine  b(‘auty,  Sir  Francis  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession. 

Graiiit,  Ulysses  Simpson,  18th  president  of  the  United 
Stales,  was  B.  at  Point  Pleiusant,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822, 
entered  IVest  P<dnt  Acatleniy  in  1839,  graduated  in  1843, 
received  a  coihmission  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1845,  and 
served  under  (tens.  Taylor  and  Scott  in  Mexico.  In  1852 
he  was  ord'-red  to  Oregon,  and  in  Aug.,  1853,  becameTull 
captain.  He  resigned  his  comniissiou  in  July,  1854,  and 
soon  after  settled  in  bu>iness  at  Galena,  111.  From  this 
privacy  ho  wjis  drawn  out  by  the  Civil  War,  and  liaving 
acted  fir^t  as  aide-de-camp  to  tlie  governor  of  Ins  State 
in  1861,  and  afterwards  as  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois 
Volunteers,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  Wiiile  in  command  at  Cairo,  he  se¬ 
cured  Paducah,  and  with  it  the  State  of  Kentucky,  In 
Nuv ,  1861,  he  fouglit  and  gained  the  battle  of  Relmont, 
and  in  Jan.  of  the  following  year  conducted  areconnois- 
sance  to  the  rear  of  Colnmlois.  After  caiduring  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Teiniessee,  Gen.  G.  pursued  theConteder- 
ates  to  Fort  Donelsou.  TTjere  u  severe  battle  raged 
altnost  without , interruption  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  when,  Feb.  15,  the  fort  wjis  surrendered  nneon- 
diiionally.  This  brilliant  feat  <di-vated  Gen.  G.  to  the 
rank  of  .major-general.  Having  been  appointed  to  the 
cominaml  of  the  district  of  W.  Tennessee,  G.  .advanced 
up  tliat  river  to  Pittsburg  Lamiing,  wliere  he  had  to 
conteml  against  a  force  of  nearly  70,000  men.  The 
National  lines  were  overwlielined,  crushed,  di.spersed  ; 
but  Gen.  6r..  undismayed,  formed  new  lines,  planted  new 
batteries,  and  thu.s  lield  the  Confederates  in  check  till 
dark,  when  the  b»ng  expcctecl  arrival  of  his  rear-guard 
of  .‘hi, 000  men,  under  Gen.  Ruell.  enabkMl  liim  to  tight, 
April  6th  and  7tli,  the  glorious  battle  of  Sliiloli,  whence 
the  Conlederntes,  al»andoning  the  field,  retreatecl  to  Cor- 

•>  inth.  Gen.  G.  was  second  in  cuinmand  to  Gen.  ilalleck 
at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  when  the  latter  was  orilere<l 
to  Wjushington,  he  was  appointed  to  t  tke  command  of 
the  Department  t>f  Tennessee,  in  whicli  cajiacity  lie 
inarched  against  Vickslnirg,  the  so-called  “Gibraltar” 
of  the  Confederates  on  the  Mississippi.  After  a  lung  and 
ni'Miiorable  siege,  this  important  place  was  surrendered 
uncomlitionally,  ami  37,000  prisom'r.s,  150  cannons,  with 
an  immense  amount  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Ro.secrans 
at  Chiekamanga,  (r.  was  sent  to  n'pair  tlio  disaster,  and, 
on  Nov.  25,  1863,  he  defeated  Gen.  Bragg  at  Lookout 
Mountain.  Tliis  great  victory,  by  which  E.  Tennessee 
was  reduced  anti  Kentucky  saved,  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  strategic  and  tactical  movement  of  the  war;  it 
plaeed  Gen.  G.  on  a  footing  with  the  ablest  generals  of 
any  country  or  of  any  age.  A  few  months  after,  March 
1,  1864,  G.  was  raised  to  the  liighcst  military  position 
in  the  laml,  —  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  he 
WJLS  constituted  commander-in  chief  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  Invested  with  tliis  authority,  the 
plan  of  Gen.  G.  was  to  destroy  Lee's  army.  Washington 
w\s  to  be  covered  from  rail!,  throngli  the  Slienaiidoah, 
by  Gen.  Sigel.  G-ui.  Butler  was  to  menace  Richmond 
from  the  south.  Sherman,  in  Georgia,  was  to  pre^8  his 
campaign  in  that  department  with  all  vigor,  tliiit  no  re¬ 
inforcements  might  be  sent  to  the  ai<!  of  Lee.  Gen. 
with  Meade's  iirmy  of  150,000  north  of  tlie  Raiiidaii,  was 
to  draw  Lee’s  army  out  of  their  i!itrencluuent’<.  and 
eillier  de>troy  them,  or  compel  them  to  n^.^h  from  the 
m*macing  of  N\  asliington  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
capital.  On  the  night  of  Tuesilay,  May  3,  Gen.  G.  crossed 
tile  llapiilan,  and  ent<*red  what  i.s  called  The  Wilder¬ 
ness.  By  a  flank  movement,  G.  was  getting  into  the 
rear  of  his  foe.  Lee  rushed  from  his  intrenchments, 
and  endeavored  to  overwhelm  G.  Then  began  the  most 
gigantic  and  terrific  campaign  recordeii  in  history. 
Alter  11  days  of  bloody  and  nlmost  uninterrupted  bat¬ 
tles,  the  two  armies,  on  the  12th  day  of  tliis  unparalleled 
struggle,  were  still  confronting  each  other,  both  on  tlie 
deteusive,  sternly  looking  lace  to  lace,  both  prepared 
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for  another  round!  M'ith  the  first  dawn  the  battle  was 
renewed  by  a  tremendous  but  vain  assault  u|ion  tlie 
Confederate  lines,  lien.  Lee,  iievei  theless,  fearing  G. 
might  get  between  him  and  Riclimond,  cutting  ofi  his 
supplies,  decided  to  retire,  ami  G.  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  North  Anna,  and  reached  the  famous  banks  of  the 
Cbickabomiiiy.  Fimling  the  intreiicbinents  of  the  en¬ 
emy  in  liis  front  too  furinidable  to  be  carried  by  direid 
a.ssanlt,  G.  moved  liis  troops  to  join  Gen.  Butler  at  Ber¬ 
muda  Hundred.  The  performance  of  tliis  movement, 
ill  the  presence  of  Lee’s  army,  who  at  many  jioints  were 
but  a  tew  rods  from  him,  is  perhaps  one  of  tlie  most 
brilliant  pages  of  Gen.  G’.'s  military  career.  Slowly  wore 
away  long  mouths  <if  expectation  on  the  part  (»f  an 
impatient  people.  Slieridan  was  achieving  glory  in  the 
SluMianduali  Valley:  Thomas  was  swei-ping  Tennessee 
clear  of  invaders;  Sherman  was  pre.ssingon  his  match¬ 
less  march  through  the  Confederate  States;  but  G.  was  so 
quietly  settleil  down  behind  Petersburg  tliat  lie  seemed 
regardless  of  his  personal  honors.  Iinpenetralde  to  Jeal¬ 
ousy,  he  had  but  one  aim,  one  thought  —  tlie  grasping 
of  Richmond  ;  but  tlie  time  was  not  yot  come.  With  the 
coming  of  tlie  spring  of  1865,  Li'o,  whose  position  and 
resources  were  qiiiti*  exhausted  by  the  Bolf-possession 
and  strategy  of  tlie  Union  conmiandi*r-in-chief,  now  de¬ 
termined  to  a.ssuine  the  offensive,  ami  on  tlie  niglit  of 
March  27,  1805,  be  massed  tlir«‘ft  divisions  of  bis  troops 
in  front  of  Kort  Steadman,  and  on  G.'a  right,  and  by  a 
siuMeii  rush  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  suc- 
cecdfil  in  surprising  and  capturing  that  iinportiint  posi¬ 
tion.  Before  noon  of  the  same  day,  bowi*ver.  it  w'as  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Union  troops,  with  all  its  giina  and  1,800 
Confederate  prisoners.  At  tliis  time  a  battle,  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  evening,  was  raging  at  Hatcher’s  Run. 
Three  corps  were  massed  under  Gen.  Sheridan  lielow’ 
Petersburg,  and  on  Sunday  morning.  April  2d,  flanked 
the  Confederates  at  Big  Five  Forks,  capturing  their  in- 
treucliuients  with  6,000  men.  The  attack,  under  Geu. 
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(i.*8  direction,  then  commenced  alimg  the  whole  line, 
and  tlie  assault  was  sosuccessfnl  tliat  on  the  same  niglit 
his  foives  lield  the  Confederate  intrenchments  from  the 
Appomattox,  above  Petersburg,  to  tlie  river  btdow.  At 
three  o’clock  that  afternoon  Gen.  Lee  telegraplied  to 
JefTerson  Davis  that  he  liad  been  driven  from  bis  in- 
trencliiuents.  and  tliat  Piderslnirg  and  Ilicbniond  must 
be  abai/dom-d,  which  operation  was  performed  that 
niglit;  and  on  the  next  day,  April  3,  1865,  the  National 
army  entered  Petershurg,  and  Gen.  M'eitzcd  occupied 
Kicbmond.  By  rapid  movements,  Gen.  G.  cutting  off 
Lee's  retreat  to  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  came  up  witli 
him  at  Appomattox  Cmirt-lionse,  and  demanded  bis 
jiniiH'dlate  (surrender.  The  two  chiefs  met  and  an  ang<*d 
the  details,  and  on  Sunday,  April  9.  the  Army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virgnjiia  capitulated.  Tlie  whole  of  Gen.  Lee's 
army,  oflicers .and  nn-n,  were  jiaroled.  with  iiermission 
at  once  to  return  to  tlieir  homes.  The  former  were 
granted  tlie  privilagoof  retaining  tln-ir  side-arms,  ami 
each  of  (be  field-oflicer.s  one  horse.  All  other  property 
lielonging  to  the  Confederate  govt.  Avithin  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  surrendered  to  llie  U.  States.  Gi-n.  Jolms- 
ton's  surrender  to  Gen.  Sherman, on  the  same  terms  as 
those  acconlcd  to  Oen.  Leo,  speedily  follow  cd.  In  I860 
Gen.  G.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General,  tliat 
honor  being  created  specially  for  him.  In  Ang.,  1867, 
on  file  susjiension  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  President  Johnson, 
Gen.  G.  consented  to  fill  the  oftire  of  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  but  the  Senate  having  refn.seil  to  approve 
the  sMspension.  Gen.  6’.,  Jan.  13,  1868,  snrremlereil  the 
office  to  .Mr,  Stanton.  On  June  20,  1868.  Geu.  G.  was 
unaniinoiisly  iiomiiiuted  by  tlie  Republicans  as  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  clecteil  tile  following  N«(vember  Ihesiileiit  of 
the  U.  S.  In  Nov.  D72  Gen.  G.  was  re-elected  to  tlie 
Presidency,  defeating  HoraceGreeley.  After  his  eecoml 
term  of  service,  in  1877.  G.  left  the  U.  S,  to  travel  abroad. 
U)ion  his  arrival  in  England  lie  was  very  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained,  tlie  right  of  cilizeii.ship  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  towns  being  conferred  on  liim.  Complet¬ 
ing  the  tour  of  tlie  world,  be  returned  in  1879.  June, 
1880,  bis  name  came  before  the  Republican  Convention 
a.s  tlieir  nominee  for  President. 

Oruiit*  ill  Ind.,  a  N.K.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  420  sq.  ni. 
Fiver.  Mississineway.  G/p.  Marion. — In a  twp.  of 
Cass  co. — A  p.-twp,  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. — A  twp.  of  Mo¬ 
nona  CO. — A  p.-tw]).  of  .Montgomery  co. — In  A'v.,  a  N.  co.; 
area,  about  200  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Eagle  River,  and 
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other  smaller  streams.  N«r/(ice,  undulating;  soily  fertile. 
Qip.  Williainslown. 

ill  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

44 rant,  in  Nehi-aska,  h  po8r-*iftice  of  Nemaha  co. 

in  Aeio  York,  a  post-office  of  Herkimer  co. 
in  a  po8t-ofli«  e  of  Hardiiico. 

44 runt*  Ml  Pninsylvunia,  a  i»ost-o!fice  of  Indiana  co. 

44B*iiiit,  ill  Virginia,  a  post-i)lfice  of  Grayson  co. 

44rRiit«  in  BV.vcan.'an,  a  S.W.  co  .  bordering  on  Illinois 
and  Iowa;  areUy  abt.  1.2J4  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Mississippi, 
M  isconsiii,  Pbitle,  Grant,  Blue,  and  Fevro  rivers.  NVr- 
face.  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Lead  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Cap.  Lancaster.  Pop.Sw  1870,  37,975. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  about  12  ni.  N.N.W.  of 
Potosi. 

— A  post-office  of  Portage  co. 

C4raiit'ablo«  a.  Tliat  ina)'  lie  conveyed  or  granted. 

“  The  office  of  tbc  bishop's  chancellor  was  grantahle  fur  lifo.*' 

Ayliffc. 

44ranfoo',  n.  {Law.)  Tlie  person  to  whom  a  grant  or 
conveyance  is  made;  —  oj»po.scd  io  grantor. 

44rant>r,  n.  One  who  grants. 

44r:iiiC  4’ily,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Sac  co.,on  Rac¬ 
coon  River,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

44raiif  Missouri^  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Worth 

county. 

44raiii'liam.  a  city  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
IVitliam, '24  m.  S.  of  Lincoln.  A  statue  has  been  i-rected 
here  to  tlio  great  Newton,  who  received  in  G.  tlie  first 
rmliments  of  eilucatioD.  of  borough.  12,450. 

44railtliaill,  {grant'am.)  a  parish  of  Niagara  district, 
Upper  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  aid.  30  m.  JS.  of  Toronto. 

44raiit'|iniii,  in  AVtc //a7a^6'/<f7'C,  a  | ost-townsliip  of 
Sullivan  co.;  pojt.  aid.  850. 

C4rant'ly  lIarl>or*  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  Behring 
Strait,  E.  of  Port  Clarence.  It  is  10  m.  long,  by  abt.  23^ 
wide. 

<4raiitor\  n.  {La^o.)  Tlie  person  who  makes  a  grant ; 
one  who  convej’s  lamls,  rents,  &c. 

Grant  Kivrr,  in  B75con«in,  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Grant  co. 

C4raiitM'l>iir;;,  in  TlUnois.  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Graiit.^'bnr;;:,,  in  Indiana,  a  i»).st-office  of  Crawford  co. 

44rantM'l>tir^,  in  a  post-village,  cai).  of 

Burnett  co. 

Grant's  liick,  in  Kentucky y  a  post-village  of  Camp- 
•bell  co. 

Grant's  Mills*  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Delaware  co. 

Grants'ville*  in  Maryland. n p<ist-villageof  Alleghapy 
CO.,  abt.  25  Ill.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Grants'ville*  in  Missouri,  a  po.st-offico  of  Linn  co. 

Grants'villo,  in  Vtah.  a  jiost-village  of  Tooele  co., 
about  35  m.  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Granfs'ville,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Calhoun  co. 

Grant'villo*  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Coweta  co., 
about  52  m.  S.W.  of  Atlanta. 

Graiit'ville*  in  Kamas.  a  ]>ost-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

G raiit'ville*  in  MassachustUs.  a  post-village  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.,  abt.  13  in.  S.IV.  of  Boston. 

Grant'ville*  in  J*t'nmylvania.  a  P  0.  of  Dauphin  co. 

Gran  ular,  Gran  iilary,  a.  [From  Lat. 

Consisting  of  grains  ;  resembling  grains;  M.granulary 
bodies,  n  granular  substance. 

44ran'iilarly,  adv.  In  a  granular  manner. 

Gran'nlato,  V. a.  [Fr.  granuln'.  ivoux  Lat.  grmnim.] 
To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses;  as,  io  gi'a^iulate 
gunpowder. 

— To  raise  into  small  asperities;  to  make  rough  on  the 
surface. 

“  The  gullet  ...  as  It  were,  granulated  with  a  multitude  of 
glandules."  —Bay. 

— V.71.  To  collect  or  to  !»e  formed  into  grains;  as,  beet¬ 
root  (/n/nK/c/icii  into  sugar. 

Gran^iilaf o,  Gran'iilntod,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
liaving  tlie  form  of.  grains. 

— Possessing  numerous  small  asperities  of  surface. 

Graniila'tioii,  n.  [i^'r.j  Act  of  forming  into  grains, 
as  sugar. 

(Sarg.)  A  term  applied  to  tlie  grow  tli  of  fleshy  fibre, 
which  springs  np  in  wounds  ami  ulcers  wlieii  tlie  pro¬ 
cess  of  cure  is  being  efl'ected  by  the  second  intention. 
It  is  so  called  from  tlie  fact  of  the  flesh  siu'inging  up  in 
separate  particles,  like  grains  or  granules.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  wlieii  the  system  is  ontof  order,  and  the  part  weak, 
the  granulations  spring  ii])  witli  reinarkaMe  rapidity ; 
when  such  is  the  ca.se  tln-y  are  called  watery  granula¬ 
tions,  or  prond  Jlt'.sh.  'J  his  excessive  and  iinbealtby  ac¬ 
tivity  is  easily  corrected  by  a  weak  solution  of  blue- 
stone. 

{MHall )  A  process  resorted  to  to  obtain  metals  in  a 
coarse  state  of  divi.*iioii  The  imdal  is  melted  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  and  poured  into  water  from  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet. 

Granule,  (r/raiPyilM  77.  [L.  Lat.  grayndnm.  dim.  of 

Lat.  gr'ntum.]  A  little  grain  ;  a  small  compact  particle. 

44raniiliroron<9,  a.  [granule,  and  Lut.  ftrre.  to 
bear.]  Pn'senting  granulations. 

Graiiii^liforin,  a.  [granule,  and  Lat. /orma,  shape.] 
{Min.)  Having  a  granular  structure. 

GraiiHilito,  n.  [  .g-ranafe.  and  Or.  lifhos.  fxtone.]  (Geol.) 
A  granular  mixture  of  feld.^par  and  quart®,  as  when 
the  mica  of  gruiiito  is  wanting. 

Gran'iiloiiM,  a.  [Vr.granuhux.]  Full  of  little  grains ; 
formed  of  granular  substances. 

Gran'v<‘ll<‘,  Antoine  Percenot,  Cardinal  de,  a  Spanish 
statesman.  11.  in  Be.saiiQon,  Aug. 20, 1517.  K<lucatedat  Pa¬ 
dua  and  Louvain,  he  early  fli.-^pJayed  a  rare  intelligence, 
great  powers  of  application,  ambition,  and  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  manners.  He  got  him.self  admitte*!  canon  of  Liege, 
was  named  bishop  of  Arras  in  1614,  and  accompanied 
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hifl  father  to  the  Diets  of  Worms,  and  Ratlshon,  and  the 
Counotl  of  Tn*nt.  After  tlie  battle  of  Muhlherir  he  was 
chiirjjed  witli  thearraitgeiuciit  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
witli  the  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  captured 
Constance  by  surprise  On  his  father’s  death  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  couiuillor  id’  state  and  chaiuellor  of  tlie 
empire.  He  nejcotiated  the  famous  treaty  of  l*aKHau,ahd, 
in  1553,  the  marriage  of  Dmi  Pidlip  (Philip  11.)  witli 
Mary,  queen  of  Eu^-land.  After  tliealfdication  of  diaries 
V.,  O.  remained  witli  Philip  in  the  >ietheriand8,  aiding 
him  in  estahlisliing  Ins  authority.  He  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Cliateaii-Cambresis,  ami  remained  in  tlie  Nether- 
lamls  as  minister  of  the  regent  Margaret,  duchess  of 
I’arma.  In  tliis  post  he  became,  of  course,  the  ulijectof 
poimlar odium  ;  and,  althougli  the  king  ina<ie  him  arch- 
bishop  of  Malines,  ami  the  Pope  created  him  a  cardinal, 
ho  wiis  recalled  in  1561,  and  his  place  supplied  by  tlie 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  next  tlvo  years  he  pjissed  in  retire¬ 
ment.  in  tlie  pursuits  of  literature,  ami  the  society  of 
learned  men.  In  1570,  when  Naples  was  threatened  by 
the  Turks,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Koine,  and  Mas 
soon  after  appointed  viceroy  of  Naples.  His  adminis¬ 
tration,  conducted  with  great  ability,  prudence,  ami  in- 
tegrily.  ended  in  1575,  when  he  mhs  recalled  to  Spain, 
and  named  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Italy 
and  Castile.  He  resigned  the  see  of  Malines  on  i)eiug 
appointed,  in  1584,  archhishup  of  Besaii9ou  ;  ami  i).  at 
Madrid,  Sept.  21,  1580.  G.  left  an  immense  collection 
of  the  letters  and  de.spatches  addressed  to  him.  Mliich 
were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Abbe  Boi.sot,  who 
spent  several  years  in  arranging  them.  They  form  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  the  history  of  the  IGth 
century,  and  have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prench  govt.,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Guizot. 

Oraii'villo.  or  GRENViLLe,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
English  family,  the  principal  of  whom  are  : — Siu  Uicn- 
ARD,  a  military  and  naval  conimamler.  killed  in  action 
under  SirTliomas  IIoMard,  1591. — SiK  Bkvil,  his  grand¬ 
son,  a  Royalist,  and  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse 
raised  at  his  own  expense;  killed  at  the  battle  of  lauis- 
dovviie,  1043.  —  Okokge,  Lord  Z'lnsdoje/ne,  grandson  of 
the  latter,  a  poet  and  courtier,  b.  1607,  i>.  1735.  — See 

(iRENVIl.LE. 

Ortiii'ville,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of  La 
Manche,  12  in.  N.W.  of  Avrarichcs.  Its  principal  trade 
is  in  tlie  M  hale-,  coil-,  and  other  fisheries.  I7,4n0. 

Gran'ville,  in  Illinois^  a  toMiishIp  of  Jasper  co. ;  2)op, 
abt.  1,700. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2r>00. 

Oran'ville,  in  Indiana^  a  poet-village  of  DehiMare  co., 
on  the  Mississinewa  lliver,  abt.  05  m.  N.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

— k  village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  abt.  9  m.  W.  by  S.  of  La¬ 
fayette. 

Graii^villo,  in  2owa^  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co., 
abt.  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  O.skaloosa. 

Graii'villo^  in  Massachusetts,  atownshipof  Hampden 
CO  ;  pop.  abt. 

Grail^viilc,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
CO.,  on  Grand  Kiver,  abt.  120  in.  N.W.  yf  Jefferson  City. 

— A  jK)3t-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  38  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Hannibal. 

Graii'villo,  in  N.  CaroUtia,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  abt.  750  sq.  ni.  liix'prs,  Tar  lliver,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams  flowing  into  the  Dan  ami  Neuse 
rivers.  ^'Mr/ac«,  hilly ;  fertile.  CVip.  Oxford.  Ptq). 
abt.  25,000. 

Gmii'villo^  in  New  Yorlc,  a  post-village  and  toM'nship 
of  Washington  co.,  abt.  68  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany;  pop. 
of  toM'nship  in  1870  3,904. 

Graii'vilic,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Licking  co.,  aht.  28  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1.282. 

—A  township  of  Mercer  co,;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Gran'villo*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bradford 
CO. ;  pop.  aht.  5U0. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  MifBiuco. ;  pop.  aht.  1,500. 

GrAii'vilIc,  in  a  p<»st-village  of  Jackson  co., 

abt.  60  m.  E.  by  N  of  Nasliville. 

Gmii'vill6«  in  yennoni,  a  post-toMnship  of  Addison 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  000. 

Grnil'yille.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  CO.,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  MilMaukee  ;  p  -p.  abt.  3,500. 

Grail'villo^  in  IF.  Viryinia,  a  post-village  of  Monon¬ 
galia  co.,  on  the  Monoiigahela  River,  abt.  50  m.  8.E.  of 
Wheeling. 

Gi*aii'%'ille  Centre,  in  Peimsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Bradfor<l  co. 

Gran'ville  Corners,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office 
of  Hampden  co. 

Gran'ville  ^illinmit*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Bradford  co.,  al»t.  30  m.  S.  of  Elmira. 

Grape, «.  [Fr.  grappa  ;  It.  grappo,  a  cluster  of  grapes; 
li.  Lat.  grappus ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape.]  The  fruit 
of  the  vine,  la'm'iern.  —  See  Vitis.  See  p.  1149. 

(Mil.)  See  Gr\pe-8hot. 

(Farriery.)  A  mangy  tumor  orswelling,  formed  on  the 
legs  of  a  horse. 

(  Ordnawe.)  The  cascahel  of  a  cannon. 

Grape'laiKl,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Faribault 
Co.,  abt.  27  m.  S.  of  Mankato. 

Grape'lei«*4,  a.  Witiiout  grapes ;  m,  a  grnpeJ^sg  y\x\(i\ 
M-anting  in  the  flavor  and  essential  properties  of  grapes. 

Grap'ery,  n  A  building  or  hot-house  used  for  the 
rearing  of  grap«‘8. 

Grapo'-sliot,  Grapo,  n.  (Mil.)  A  kindof  shot  used 
against  troops  advancing  in  column  at  a  short  distance, 
or  in  naval  M’urfare,  to  sweep  the  decks  of  an  enemy's 
ship  at  clo.se  quarters.  It  consists  of  a  numher  of  lialls 
lasteiieU  together,  in  the  tbnu  of  a  short  cylinder.  The 


balls  vary  from  half  a  jinund  to  four  pounds  in  weight, 
according  to  the  calihi  e  <.>f  tlie  piece  from  wliich  they 
are  to  be  discharged.  Grape-.shot  wiis  formerly  made  by 
putting  the  halls  into  a  canvas  bag,  M'hicli  was  secured 
to  an  iron  plate,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  calibre  of  the 
gun,  and  having  a  jiin  passing  througii  its  centre  ami 
tJie  bag  of  shot,  ahout  which  the  balls  were  secured  by 
cord.  This  gave  the  shot  in  some  measure  the  apjiear- 
arice  of  a  hunch  of  gra[»es;  whenceils  name.  The  shot 
are  now  placed  between  a  series  ot  iron  plates,  the 
whole  being  kept  together  by  pressure,  exerted  by  a  nut 
serewed  on  to  the  end  of  the  bolt  wliich  pusses  through 
them. 

Grupo'*8(oiic,  n.  The  stone  or  seed  contained  in  the 
grape. 

"  A  fly,  a  grapt'Stone,  or  a  hair  caa  kill.’*  —  Prior. 

Grape'«Nii;;‘ar,  n.  (Chem)  Same  as  Glucose,  5.  r. 

Grapc'-viiic‘,  n.  The  vino  which  bears  grape.s. 

CwrapiFvilltS  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oliico  of  West¬ 
moreland  CO. 

Graphic,  Graphical,  (grdfilc,  grafiJc-al,)  a.  [Fr. 
grophiqw' ;  ly.it.  yrajdiicns  ;  Gv.  graphv.os  —  yrapho,  to 
write  ]  Relating  or  belonging  to  tlie  art  of  writing,  de- 
Bcriluiig,  or  delineating.  —  Inscribed;  written. 

*•  tVorks  not  graphical,  or  composed  of  letters.”  — -  Broivne. 

— Describing  with  accuracy;  well  delineated;  life-like; 
as,  a  account  of  a  battle. 

G.  granite.  (Min.)  See  Granite. 

G.gold,M\i\  G.  tdlurium.  {Min.)  See  Stlvamte. 

Graph'icall.y,  adv.  With  good  delineation;  in  a 
graphic  or  pieture-^sque  manner. 

'•  The  civet  cat  is  graphically  described  bj  Castellus.”  —  Droixne. 

Graph'itc,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr.  graphein,  to  write.] 
(Mtn.)  The  plumhago,  a  mineral  whicli  occurs  in  pris¬ 
matic  masses  with  a  transverse  foliated  structure,  also 
granular  and  compact ;  lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black, 
steel-gray.  Sp.yr.  2  0S'Jl.  Vomp.  Pure  carbon  with  u 
little  oxide  ot  iron  mechanically  ini.xed.  It  is  found 
imbediled  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  am!  crystal¬ 
line  limestone.  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  alliT- 
ation  of  coal  hy  Iieat;  and  its  common  name  black  lead 
is  inappropriate,  there  being  no  lead  in  its  comp<»sition. 
It  is  infusible,  very  difficult  of  ctimbnstiun,  and  when 
mixed  with  fire-clay  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cru¬ 
cibles  intended  to  wiliistami  a  high  degree  of  heat.  It 
undergoes  no  cliauge  in  tno  air,  and  Is  used  to  cover  arti¬ 
cles  of  iron  to  prevent  rust,  and  also  for  lubricating  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils, 
either  pure  or  ground  up  and  mixed  with  clay.  When 
G.  is  burned  in  oxygen,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  yellow  asli 
composetl  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  an  ahuiulant 
mineral,  •ccurring  at  many  places  in  this  country.  At 
Sturbridge,  Mass.,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  it  is  found 
in  large  masses  and  extensively  workiMl.  The  mines  of 
Cumberland,  England,  are  celebrated  for  its  G. 

Graph'itoicl,  GraphitoUl'al,  a.  [From^rap^iiY^, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  or 
resembling,  grajiliite. 

Graph'olito,  n.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write,  and  lithos, 
stone.]  A  kind  of  writiiig-.slate. 

Graphomotor, (f7ra-/o;aV-fer,)n.  [Gr.  graphein,  und 
metron,  measure.]  {Math.)  See  Semicircle. 

Graphomot'rical,  a.  Relating  to  u  graphometer; 
taken  by  a  graphometer. 

Graph'otypo,  71.  (AiAs.)  A  recently  discovered  mode 
of  producing  engravings  for  working  as  wood-euts  by 
letterjiress,  the  principal  value  of  which  is  that  it  needs 
no  engraver  to  interpret  the  M'ork  of  the  ariist.  It  is 
said  that  the  cost  of  graphotypes  is  ahout  onc-teiilh  that 
of  wood-engravings.  Tlio  process  is  thus  described  :  A 
layer  of  prepared  chalk  is  compressed  by  liydranlic  pres¬ 
sure  upon  a  jilate  umil  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  as 
smootli  as  a  sheet  of  pajier.  The  artist  draws  on  lliis 
surface  M'ith  an  ink  M'liich  lias  the  ppiperty  of  making 
the  chalk  whicli  it  touches  harder  than  the  remaining 
surface.  A  soltiu'ush  or  a  piece  of  velvet  is  now  rubbed 
over  the  plate,  from  M  liich  it  removes  jiurt  of  the  un¬ 
touched  chalk,  leaving  the  inky  portion  in  relief.  When 
those  lines  are  considered  deep  eiu»ugh,  the  u  hole  plate 
is  saturated  M’ith  a  chemical  solution,  M  liich  hanlens 
the  chalk.  From  this,  impressions  may  he  taken  direct, 
or  stereotypes  or  electrotypes  may  he  ohtaiiuMl  as  soon 
as  the  stone  is  dry.  Some  grai>holypes  rival  in  beauty 
and  delicacy  the  best  engravings. 

Grnp'iiol,  Grap'lisi;:;,  77.  [Fr.  grappin,  ivom  Ger. 
^7-c//  n,  lo  gripe.  See  Gripe.]  {Kaut.)  A  sort  of  small 
anchor  with  f  »ur  or  five  flukes  or  chiM's,  commonly  used 
to  moor  l»»ats  or  small  vessels;  hence,  by  implication, 
anything  devised  to  hold  or  fasten. 

Grapple,  r.  a.  [Belg.  grahbelen;  It.  aggrapare,  to 
seize,  from  Goth,  greipan,  to  seize,  to  gripe.  See  Gripe.] 
To  seize;  to  gripe;  to  lay  fast  hold  on  either  M'ith  the 
hands  or  with  hooks;  —  hence,  to  fasten  on  earnestly 
and  confidently. 

'*  Virtue  meets  envy,  to  grapple  with  at  last."  —  Waller. 

— V.  n.  To  seize;  to  contend  or  struggle  in  close  fight,  ns 
wrestlers;  —  lienee,  to  come  to  close  contest  with;  as,  to 
grapple  with  a  <litficulty. 

— n.  A  seizing;  close  hug  in  contest;  close  fight;  the 
wrestler's  hold  or  embrace. 

“  In  the  <7rappte  I  boarded  them.”  —  Shake. 

(Nant.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  by  wliich  one  ship 
may  take  fast  hold  of  anotlier. 

Grap'pliii;:’,  n.  A  laying  fast  hold  of;  also,  that  by 
which  anything  is  seized  ami  held  fast. 

Grap'pli ii;;'-iroiiN,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  Iron  instruments 
emi)loyed  for  grappling  and  taking  fast  hold  of  a  vessel. 

Grap'tolitos,  Graptoli'tidtp,  77.  [From  Gv.gra' 
to  M’life,  and  stone.]  (Geol.)  These  fossil 

bodies,  which  have  been  lonnd  throughout  the  Silurian 
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deposits,  hare  been  placed  provisionally  in  th©  cIa«s 
I’olypi.  Tlie  axis  of  the  polypary  is  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  spiral,  and  serrated  eitiier  on  one  or  iwo 
sides.  They  occur  in  argillaceous  strata, ami  it  has  been 
conjectured  on  good  grounds  that  tliey  present  a  more 
geiieralizeil  sfruclure,  nearer  to  the  ideal  typeof  Polypi^ 
than  the  specially  ditfereiitiated  Sertularians  and  Peii- 
iiatulidie  of  the  present  day.  —  Brande. 

Graptolit'io,  a.  Ot  the  nature  of  graptolitcs;  as, 
graptolitic  slate. 

Grap'y,  n.  Full  of  clusters  of  grapes;  full  of,  or  re* 
seinbling,  grajies. 

Grn^'litz,  a  mining  toM'u  of  Bohemia,  m.  S.  of 
Prague;  ]>op.  6,4U0. 

Grasp,  V.  a.  \  High  Ger.  gripsen,  to  seize,  akin  toOniFE, 
7.  r.J  To  catch  ;  to  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  fasten  on  ; 
to  take  posse.ssion  of;  to  seize  and  hold  by  clasping, 
hugging,  or  embracing  Mitli  the  fingers  or  arm.s. 

“  ril  grasp  my  sceptre  with  my  dying  band.”  —  Lryden. 

To  grasp  at,  to  endeavor  to  seize  ;  to  catch  at. 

“  So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the  desires  of  men,  that  they 
will  grasp  at  all.” —  Swift. 

Grasp,  n  '1  he  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  li.and ;  possession  ; 
buhl.  —  Reach  of  the  arms;  —  hence,  figuratively,  the 
power  of  seizing;  as,  tlie  troMii  was  within  liis  grasp. 
—  Capacity  of  the  intellect  tucomprelieud  a  subject ;  as, 
grasp  of  mind. 

GraHp'able,  a.  That  which  may  be  gra.sped. 

Grasp'er,  n.  OneM  lio  grasps, seizes,  catclies.  or  holds. 

Grasp'lii^,  p.  a.  Seizing;  catching;  etiibiacing; 
iiolding. 

— Greedy;  avaricious;  sordid;  miserly;  as,  tigrasping  dis¬ 
position. 

Grasip  ingly,  arfr.  In  a  grasping  manner;  eagerly; 
greedily. 

Grasm,  n.  [A.  S.  gsers,  gers,grres :  Low  Ger  ,  D..  and  Ger. 
gras;  Fris,  Swed.  Heb./7tVe.'?/i,  product,  from 

gdrash,\'o  drive  (»r  tliruht  out ;  Hind. Herbage; 
tiie  plant  M  liich  tonus  tlie  food  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  beasts;  green  fodder. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  grasses  or  Graminace.^,  7.  v. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  (Bnt.)  See  I’aRNas.'-Ia. 

— r.  a.  To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf;  to  furiii.'th  Mith 
grass. 

— To  bleacli  flax  on  the  grass  or  ground. 

— r.  71.  To  breed  grass;  to  be  covered  Mith  grass;  to  be¬ 
come  pasture.  (R.) 

Grasis,  in  /7irfi'u7m,  a  township  of  Spencer  co. ;  abt. 
1,660. 

Grass'-clolh,  n.  (Com.)  A  name  often, although  erro¬ 
neously,  given  to  certain  l>eautifnl  fabrics  maiiufiictured 
in  the  East  from  diflereiit  kinds  of  fibres,  none  of  M-hicli 
are  jiroduced  by  grass«*8.  One  of  these  fabrics  is  made 
from  tlie  fibre  of  Bcehmeria  nirea,  jmpnlarly  called 
China-grass;  another,  also  known  as  Pina  Muslin,  from 
the  fibre  of  Bromelia  Pigna.  The  kinds  of  cloth  really 
niaile  from  the  fibre  of  grasses  are  extremely  coarse. 

Grasne,  (.7ra.«.s',)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  dejit. 

Marilinies,  9  m.  friuii  the  Mediterranean,  and  594  in.  S.E. 
of  Paris.  G.  is  second  only  to  Paris  in  its  manufactures 
of  essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses,  f>range- 
rtoM’ers,  lielitdropes,  mint,  &c.,  M  liich,  from  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  are  most  successfully  groMn  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  15,556. 

Gra»M'»|g‘roeii«  a.  Green  M  ith  grass.  —  Green,  like  the 
color  ot  grass  ;  as.  a  grass-grren  ribbon. 

— n.  The  hue  or  color  of  grass. 

Grav<^>»'-;;;rou  II*  a.  Covered  or  overgroM-n Mith  grass; 
as,  a  yr'iss-ifroivn  courtyard. 

Grasisi  lliilK,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Grass'lioppor^  v.  (Z'  ol.)  A  genus  of  orthopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Gryllides,  bnt  ilistin- 
guisheil  from  the  true  crickets  by  the  ro<d-Uke  position 
of  the  M'ing-covers,  Mliii  h  in  the  crickets  fold  horizim- 
tally;  Mhile  they  are  distinguished  fri>m  the  locusts  by 
tlie  inferior  r(*bnstne^H  of  the  body,  ami  the  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  lc*gs  and  antenna'.  There  are  several 
species,  (d  Mhicb  the  common  meadow  G.  {Orchelimum 
vidyuris.  Harris)  may  be  taken  tor  the  type.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  green  cul(»r,  M  ith  a  broMii  stripe  on  the  top  of  the 
head  niul  thorax:  it  measures  at  maturity  about  ^  of 
an  in.  to  the  end  of  (he  body:  the  liimlermost  tliighs  are 
smooth  :  there  are  2  spines  on  tlie  midille  of  the  breast; 
and  the  nnteiime  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  hind 
legs.  The  young  O.  comes  from  tlie  egg  M-ithont  Mings; 
passing  thrtuigli  several  moultiiigs,  the  body  increases 
in  size  and  length,  and  little  stnmp-like  wings  appear; 
the  wings  gradually  become  larger  with  each  change 
of  skin,  the  insect  hopping  about  by  means  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  hinge-thighs;  alter  ceasing  to  groM’,  the  Mings 
are  perfect  organs  of  flight,  and  the  G.  enters  upon  its 
short  life  of  activity,  song,  and  reproduction ;  —  the  song 
by  degrees  becomes  less,  the  body  shrivels,  the  legs 
Miilier,  the  appetite  ceases,  and  in  3  or  4  weeks  the 
M'hole  numher  is  dead.  The  larva}  remain  in  tlie  earth 
all  Miiiter,  and  are  hatched  in  the  spring.  They  are 
voracious  as  larva,  puj>a,  and  perfect  insect,  and  in  all 
these  stages  they  are  equally  devoured  hy  fuM'ls,  espe¬ 
cially  hy  turkeys.  During  the  daytime  the  G.  are  silent, 
and  conceal  themselves  anioiig  the  leaves  of  trees;  hut 
at  night  they  quit  their  lurking-]daces,  and  the  joyous 
males  begin  the  tell-talo  cull  with  M'hicli  they  enliven 
their  silent  mates.  This  proceeds  from  the  friction  of 
the  tahoret  frames  against  each  other  when  the  Ming- 
covers  are  opene<l  and  shut,  and  consists  of  tM'o  or  three 
distinct  notes,  almost  exactly  resembling  articulated 
Sounds,  and  con  espoiiding  Mith  the  numher  of  times 
that  the  M  ing-covers  are  opened  and  shut ;  and  the  notes 
are  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a  few  ininuti's,  for  hours 
together.  Though  averse  to  the  exertions  of  flight,  and 
slow  iu  their  aerial  excursions,  particularly  when  the 
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weather  is  moist  orcool,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  fly  toj  cles  of  a  body  or  substance;  as,  ‘  rough  as  nutmeg- 
con8ideral)le  distances.  When  rouglily  handled  theyl  qriitt'ra."'  —  A.  Hiil.  ro  ii 

lute  shaipiy,  and  when  flying  tliey  iiiakc  a  particular  Cilrrt'tinii, f?rafja«a-%)eniperor  of  lvonie,^eld 


noise  witlj  their  wings.  See  Locustari^e,  i>.  1509 
Orui^s'hopper,  in  KanmSfVt.  township  of  Atchison  co.; 
pop.  aht  410. 

OrnHH'lioppor  Falli^.  in  A'un^aA,  a  post- village  and 
towusliip  of  JertVrsoii  co.,  abt.  23  ui.  S.\\  .  of  Atchison; 
pop.  of  towtjship  abt.  1,200. 

Orasi^'iiioss,  a.  [From  ^^rassy.]  A  grassy  state,  or  one 
abounding  with  grass. 

ttraHM  liaKo, in  Michigan^rx.  post-village  atid  township 
of  Jackson  co.,  <ui  a  small  lake  of  tlie  same  name,  abt. 

6.)  m.  \y.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2, COO. 

OriiHM  n.  ( Agric.)  Under  tliis  name  are  included 

water-meadows,  uplaml  pastures,  jiikI  artificial  meadows. 
The  first  are  briefly  treated  of  umier  Irrio  \tion.  L  plaml 
pusfures  are  portions  (»f  land  on  which  the  natural  grasses 
grow  spontaneously,  varying  in  (pnintity  and  quality 
with  the  soil  and  situation.  When  a  pasture  is  natural¬ 
ly  rich,  the  only  care  retpiired  is  to  stock  it  judici<)usly, 
to  move  the  cattle  frequently  from  one  spnt  to  another, 
and  to  eradicate  certain  plants  wliich  are  useless  or 
noxious.  The  urine  of  the  cattle  i.s  the  manure  whicli 
cliiefly  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  gra.ss-land.  A  poor, 
arid  soil  is  not  tUted  for  gras**,  nor  one  whicli  is  too  wet 
from  the  abundance  of  springs  and  the  w.ant  t)f  outlet 
for  the  water.  Tliese  detects  can  only  be  remcdie<!  by 
expensive  improvements.  IV hen  an  arable  field  is  sown 
with  the  seeds  of  grasses  ami  other  plants  which  give 
herbage  for  cattle,  it  is  called  an  artijiciiif  mfulow. 
CwTliHs'lJVinl,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  D.  O.  ot  Harrison  co. 

a.  Wanting,  or  witliuut  gra^s. 

CiiraHA  in  DVst  Virginia,  a  post-oflice  of  Jackson 

c<)unty. 

Orass'-ail,  u.  (Perfum)  A  volatile  oil  of  a  light  straw 
color,  obtained  by  disiillati<*n  fn>m  certain  grasses  in 
India,  of  the  genus  Andropogon.  1 1  is  fragrant,  pungent, 
and  stimulating,  ami  i.s  used*  in  perfunwry  and  iiu*dicine. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  chemistry  as  t»ih)f  lemons. 
OraH«4'-plot«  n.  A  lawn;  a  spot  of  garden-s]>ace  cov¬ 
ered  w'ith  gra.S3;  as,  grass-j)lots  honlered  willi  flowers.” 

Trmpif. 

Gras«'-polv*  LYTHavM. 

OraNH  lliver,  in  X'-w  Vorlc.  traverses  St.  Rawrcnce 
CO.,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  St.  Regis. 

— X  post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  ro. 

Gra^s'*troo«  n.  (Bof.)  See  X^NT!IORR^iT;\. 

Gras!^  Val'loy,  in  California,  i\  )»)sr-town  and  towm- 
ship  of  Nevada* co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  of  Marysville;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  5,00t). 

Grass'y,  a.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass;  ns,  “the 
turf.”  {Milton.)  —  Green;  greenish;  resembling 

grjiss. 

Grass'y  Frock,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Roanoke 
River  from  Granville  dist. 

— K  post-office  of  Yancey  co.  „  ,  ,  . 

C'rook,  in  Yorl‘,  a  village  of  Rockland 
CO.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  lOtl  m.  S.  of  Albany 
Grans'y  Fork,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Grate,  n.  [It.  yraM;  Lat.  crafe;?.  See  Crate.]  A  parti 
tion  or  frame-work,  made  with  a  succession  of  jiarallcl 
or  cross  bars,  having  intcrstii'cs ;  a  kiml  of  lattice-work 
used  for  jirotecting  doors,  wiiulows,  Ac.:  a  grating. 

“  Out  at  a  little  graU  hU  eyes  be  cast.’*— />ry<frn. 

—The  iron  or  steel  frame  ami  bars  for  holding  coal.s  used 
as  fuel  for  heating  apartments,  &c. 

“  An  olti-fasbioned  grate  consumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat." 

'  Spectator. 

— r.  a.  To  furnish  with  grates,  as  a  house;  to  fasten  with 
a  lattice-work  of  cross-bars,  as  a  cellar-cloister. 

Grate,  r.  a.  [ Fr. //coffer ;  L.  Lat. yrafere,  from  Lat.  ro^/o, 
radrre,  to  scratch,  to  rub.]  To  rub  ouo  thing  roughly 
against  anotloT;  to  rub  sf)  as  to  produce  a  harsh  or  dis¬ 
cordant  8(»uml;  a-s,  to  yrofe  tlie  teeth. 

••  The  grating  shock  of  wrathful  Irou  arms."— 

_ To  wear  away  in  hinall  particles,  by  rubbing  with  any¬ 
thing  having  a  rough  or  granulated  surface;  as,  Xograte 
ginger.  — To  offend  by  anything  har.-^b  or  vexations;  to 
fret;  to  irritate;  to  mortify;  as,  a  noise //rof lo// to  the 

ear.  ,,  i 

•'  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome  .  . .  grates  me.  —bhah*. 

_ To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  iiijuro  or  offend ;  to  offend 

by  importunity  or  oppression. 

••  What  peer  hath  been  suboru'd  to  grate  on  you  ?  ' — Shake. 
—To  make  a  harsh  smiml  by  the  attrition  of  rough  bodies; 
as,  a  grating  wheel. 

Grat'ed,  a.  Supplied  or  furnished  with  a  grate  or  grat¬ 
ing ;  as,  a cell.  -,  T»,  . 

Grato'fnl.rt-  [From  Lat.. 7raf«.<.  SeeORAOE.]  Pleasing. 

aeceptahlo;  agreeable;  gratifying;  delightful ;  delicious; 

affording  ease,  pleasure,  or  relief;  as.  a  grateful  bever¬ 
age,  graPful  sleep.  — Thankful ;  having  a  due  sense  of 
benefits;  appreciative  of  kindness  received:  w'ell  dis¬ 
posed  toward  one  by  wlioin  a  favor  has  been  conferred  ; 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  a  boon  or  benefit ;  as, 
a  trratefnl  heart. 

GrateTully,  adv.  With  a  due  sense  of  benefits  or 
favors;  in  a  manner  that  disposes  to  kindness,  in  return 
for  favors;  thankfully;  in  a  grateful  manner. 

'*  The  lover’s  toll  she  gracefully  repaid."  —  Granville. 
GrateTuliiess,  n.  Gratitude  ;  thankfulness  ;  quality 
of  being  grateful.  •  i  ♦ 

—Quality  of  being  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the  miiici  or  to 

the.  taste.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Grftt'<*r,  n  The  person  who,  or  thing  which  grates, 
specifically,  a  utensil  with  a  rouiih,  Rrauulatei  ,  or  m- 
deiiteJ  surface,  for  grating,  or  rubbing  off  small  parti- 


est  son  of  Valentiniiui  1.,  by  his  first  wife  tfevera,  B.  in 
Paiinonia  369 a.  i>.,  was  elected  by  his  father  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus,  3t)7.  On  tlie  death  ot  A  alentinian,  J76, 
the  troops  elevated  (i.  to  tlie  throne,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  as  a  colb‘ague  hi.s  halt-brother  \  alentinian 
11.  Gaul,  Si»ajn,  and  Britain  fell  ti»  Cr.’s  share;  and  as 
his  brotluT  w'as  only  four  years  obi,  C.  is  supposed  by 
many  authorities  to  have  been  tlie  inonurch  dt  facto  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  fixing  his  residence  at 
Treviri  (now  Treves).  During  tlie  first  partuf  his  reign, 
a  fierce  warlare  was  carrieil  on  against  the  tribes  who 
posses.sed  the  Damibiun  provinces  ami  lllyricum;  and 
lie  was  on  the  jioint  of  inarching  into  Thrace,  to  assist 
Ids  uncle  Valens  against  the  Gutlis,  when  lie  was  snd 
denly  called  upon  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the 
jamtienses,  a  tribe  of  tlie  Alimianni.  Aft4  r  the  invaders 
had  been  defeated,  <i.  advanced  towards  tbo  Eastern 
Empire,  but  while  on  the  way  he  leariieil  that  his  uncle 
Valetis  had  been  defeateil  and  killed  by  tlie  Goths  near 
A.lnaiiople,  378.  The  soveu-eignty  of  the  E.isb-rn  Em- 
jiiie  then  devolved  upon  (r  ,  but  feeling  his 


to  tlie  task  of  ruling  the  whole  empire,  he  recalled  The¬ 
odosius  fiMin  {^paiii,  and  appointed  him  his  colleague, 
379.  a.  possessed  Houio  admirable  virtues:  he  W'jis  pious, 
chaste,  ami  teiiqa-rato;  his  mnb*r.standing  was  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  althongli  not  strong,  ami  liis  ebxjuence  attrac¬ 
tive*  ;  Imt  his  toiidne.ss  for  frivolous  amusements  ami 
nnwortliy  associates  excit«*d  the  c<intem|>t  of  the  army, 

BO  that  vilieu  Maxinins  was  proclaitned  emperor  by  the 
legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  tlie  disafft'cteil  flock(*d  to 
his  Btamlar«l.  G.  was  defeatcl  by  him  insir  Baris,  and 
afterwards  tied  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  overtaken  and 
killed,  3S3. 

Graticiila'f  ion«  77.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crnDcnfa.J  The 

apportionment  of  a  design  into  squares,  for  reducing  it 
to  smaller  dinien«ions. 

Grulilit'Jk^tlon,  n.  from  grahfcatio.\  Act 

of  pleasing  or  gratifving  the  mind,  taste,  or  appetite  ;  as, 
graiifiration  of  the  palate.  —  Tliat  wliicli  affords  or  pro- 
niote.s  ease,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment;  Mitisfaction ;  frui¬ 
tion  ;  delight. 

— Kew’ard:  n‘comp«n«e:  honorarium. 

Grat’ilio<l.p-  <*•  BR'ased;  indulged  or  humored  agree¬ 
ably  to  desire. 

"  A  palled  appetite  must  be  gratified  with  sauces." —  Tatler. 
Gral'ilior,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  indulges  or 
gratiiies. 

Grat'ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  gratfier ;  Lat.  grat  ficor  — gratus. 
and  /hcio,  to  make.]  Tooi»ligo:  to  do  a  tavorto;  to  give 
j>leasureto;  to  indulge;  to^leliglit;  to  humor;  to  sat 
isfy  ;  tosootho;  to  afford  gratification;  as,  to  gratify 
0110*8  taste  or  apiietite. 

“  For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  " —  Dryden. 

—To  requite;  to  recompense;  I  gratified  him  for  his 
trouble.  , 

Graflii;?..  n.  [See  Grate.]  A  harsh  or  jurnng  sound 
or  friction. 

— A  grate.  See  Gr.vte. 

_ y,/.  {Saut.)  Open,  intersticed  covers,  of  lattice-work 

form,  idaced  over  a  ship  s  hatchways. 

Grat'iiij^ly,  «</«•  Uurtthly  ;  oflensively ;  in  a  manner 
to  jar,  fret,  or  irritate. 

<Jraliola.  {'/'•u-b’-'i".)  «•  (Bot.)  The  IledRe-hyssup 
u  Ri'iiiia  of  I'lhuita,  onb-r  Scrnphulariaceie,  liaviiiR  a  a- 
partite  caly.y,  tliu  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifiil,  tbe 
lower  trifill,  only  two  staiiieiis  fyrtilu.  ami  tbe  autliers 
pcmluloii..  U.'offuinaliis.  a  European  hpocies,  is  ex. 
trcinely  bitter,  acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  liiurctic 
ami  ciimlic.  ami  in  overdoses  is  an  acrM  poison.  It  is 
administered  in  cases  of  worms,  janmlice,  dropsy,  scro¬ 
fula,  mania,  ami  venereal  diseases;  but  reipiires  to  be 
used  witli  caution,  it  was  formerly  so  blRbly  esteeme. 
as  a  medicine,  tbat  tbe  name  of  Uralia  Dri  (tiraceef 
God)  was  Riven  to  it.  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  known 
in  Kr.iiice  as  Ihii  bi-  au  I’aiivn  //maaie  (I’oor  Man’s  Herb), 
It  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  tlie  famous  Ront  medicine 
called  E'lu  vxdidntilf.  —  (1.  I’eruviiimi.  a  Sonth-.4mer 
can  sia'cies,  and  il.  f'iri/iiiica,  a.  native  of  this  country 
have  somewiiat  similar  jiropertics,  which  are  supposed  to 
depend  upon  a  bitter  resinous  jiriticiplocalled  (iratwUue. 
Gratiot,  {r/ra'slie-<it,)  in  Michigan,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area 
aliont  6.><l  sip  m.  Rivers.  I’ino  and  Ma|do  rivers,  ati 
Salt  and  lieaver-dam  creeks.  Surface.  undulatiuR;  suii. 
fi.rtile.  Vap.  Ithaca,  /’op.  in  1871),  17,S.S9. 

Gratiot,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  LickiiiR  co. 

A  villaRU  of  .MnskiiiRum  co.,  aid.  iii.  E.  of  Colutnbna 
^p},t|ot.  in  lFiscon.sjo.  a  [lOst-villaRe  and  township  o^ 
Lafayetteco.,  on  tbo  Pekatonica  Kiver,  abt.  38  m.  E.N.E 
of  (lalima  ;  pop.  of  townsbiii,  abt.  1,000. 

Gra'tiM,  ativ.  [hat.,  from  gratia,  favor.]  IVilhoiit  charRe 
fee,  or  recompense  ;  freely ;  for  notbiug ;  gratuitously 
as,  advice  gratis. 

Gra'tiH,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town.sbip  of  Preble  co. ;  pop 
al.ont  3,000. 

Grat'itiiili*.  rt.  [Fr. ;  E.  \ji\t.  gratitudo — gratus,  fsmXo- 
fill,  thankful.]  Quality  of  beinR  Rratefnl ;  an  emotion 
of  the  heart,  excited  hy  a  favor  iir  henefit  received;  a 
sentiment  of  kindness  or  good-will  towards  a  benefactor  ; 
thankfulness. 

■■  The  qradtadt  ot  place-expectants  is  a  lively  sense  of  future 
favors.”  —Sir  It.  M'alpole. 

Gratitutle,  in  Jh’ew  .rer.teg,  a  post-office  of  Sussex  co. 
Grii'trv.  Auguste  .Ioseph  Ai.phonse,  a  French  theolo¬ 
gian  and  orator,  it.  at  hille,  180.').  He  studied  mathemat¬ 
ics;  was  admitted  to  the  Kcole  Polytechniqne  in  IS-S; 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  College  of  Stanislas  in  1841,  and  Almoner 
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to  the  flcole  'Norniale  Superieure  In  1846.  The  pnhlica- 
tion  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Histoire  de  CErote  d'A- 
h'xandrie,  hy  -M.  Vacherot,  then  director  of  stndies  at 
the  school,  led  to  a  discussion  la.Iweeti  them,  which  tcr- 
niiiiated  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Vacherot  in  1851.  The 
Abhe  G.  ipiitted  the  Normal  School  in  1851  in  order  to 
devote  himself,  with  the  Aldie  Petetot,  to  the  lecon- 
striictioii  of  tlie  Oratoriaiis  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  eviiiigelii  al  mo¬ 
rality  at  tlie  Sorhoniie,  1803.  In  addition  to  his  I.ettres 
e.t  Rt.plaiue.t  d  M.  I'acherot,  G.  |mlilislnd,  in  1S65-7,  a 
conrso  of  liliiloBopliy  in  tliree  parts,  under  the  following 
titles  : — De  /a  (inniaissance  de.  Dint,  Lognpie,  and  De  la 
( 'onttaissafice.  de  I'Aine  ;  Da  l^hiiosiphie  du  tYedn,  in 
1801;  Le.s  Sources,  in  1801-3;  Coinmnilaire  sur  V Era n- 
gitede.  Saint  Matlhieu,  in  1803;  Jisus  t'hrist.  Ri'povse.  d 
M.  Renan,  and  Les  S pliistes  et  la  t'ritif/ne,  in  18ti4.  He 
was  elected  a  meniher  ot  the  french  Academy  in  1807. 

Grat'taii.  Henry,  a  distiiiRiiishcd  Irish  slatesinan  and 
orator,  ii.  in  Dublin,  1750,  graduated  at  Trinity  Cull.,  and 
went  to  hoiidon  to  study  and  iiractise  Hie  law.  In  1772 
hewa.s  called  to  tbe  bar  in  bis  native  country, and  tliree 
years  after  entered  the  liisb  House  nf  Commons,  where 
ills  brilliant  ebaiiieiice  and  energetic  bearing  soon  nii,sed 
liiin  to  distinction  as  a  gilted  speaker,  and  won  for  bint 
Hie  deep  veneration  of  bis  riitiiilrymeii.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1780.  that  he  made  that  celt  bra  ted  motion 
and  siieccli.  Hint  nearly  intoxiiated  tbi-  Irish  nation, 
and  made  bis  name  a  lioiisebohi-word.  In  tbat  year, 
Hie  British  Parliament  having  attempted  to  frame  laws 
for  the  sister  country,  to  the  humiliation  ot  the  Irish 
Parliament  .and  Executive,  G.  moved  the  resolution, 
which  tlie  House  immediately  seconded.  “That  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  an. 1  Commons,  are  the  only  competent  powers  to 
make  laws  to  govern  Ireland.”  8o  enthusiastic  was  the 
national  feeling  on  Hiis  occasion,  that  he  was  voted  the 
snin  of  #500,000.  Of  this,  however,  G.  refnseil  to  accept 
moro  than  #250.000.  Hn  the  union  of  Hie  two  crowns, 
at  tlic  opening  of  this  century.  G.  toiik  his  seat  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  first  for  Slaltoii,  and  altcrwards 
for  Dnidin;  hut,  like  most  of  these  great  orators,  the 
change  from  College  Green  to  St.  Stephen's  seemed  fatal 
alike  to  his  eloquence,  liis  preslige,  and  his  iiower.  G. 
was  gentle  in  his  manners,  fervid  and  ornate  in  his  elo¬ 
quence,  a  discriminating  statesman,  an  incormiitible 
patriot,  and  a  most  estimalile  man.  D.  1820. 

Gral'tan,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co. ; 
pop,  alit.  1,127. 

Gratu'itous,  a.  [Lat.  gratuitus,  from  gratia,  favor.] 
Tliat  whicli  is  done  out  of  favor  or  kindness,  w  ithoiit 
recompense  or  rew'ard  ;  free;  volnnlary  ;  not  demanded 
hy  justice;  granted  without  claim,  merit,  or  require¬ 
ment;  as,  a  gratuitous  service. —  Asserted  or  taken 
without  jiroof;  niicalled  for  hy  events  or  circumstances  ; 
adoiited  without  suhstantial  grounds  or  reason  ;  as,  a 
gratuitous  assumption. 

Gratil'iloiisly.  adr.  Freely:  voluntarily;  without 
claim  or  merit  ;"wiHiout  an  equivalent  or  compensation; 
without  proof. 

Gratii'itousnoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gra¬ 
tuitous. 

Gi-atu'ity,  n.  [Fr.  gratuity ;  L.  Lat.  gratiutas,  from 
Lat.  u7-n/it.<.]  A  free  gift;  a  present ;  a  donation  ;  tbat 
wliicb  is  given  witliout  a  compensation  or  equivalent ; 
sonietbing  given  in  return  for  a  favor  ;  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  as,  be  dismissed  liini  w  ith  a  small  gratuity. 
Gi-at'lilalc,  r.  u.  [Lat.  gratutur,  grutulutus.  from  gra¬ 
ins.]  To  express  joy  or  pleasure,  as  to  a  person  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  success,  or  tbe  rece|ition  of  some  good  ;  to 
congratulate;  to  felicitate ;  to  salute  with  declarations 

of  delight.  .  j 

“  I  tjralulale  nt  least  my  native  clime.  —Dryden. 

Grat'ulato.  a.  Deserving  gratiilation.  joy.  or  iileasnre. 
Gratlila'Iioii.  n.  [Lat.  .r/i  a/itlu/io.]  A  manifestation 
of  joy ;  an  address  or  ex|iressinn  of  felicitation  to  a 
person,  on  account  of  some  good  received  by  liiin  ;  cou- 
giatlllation.  „  - 

“  Our  ijriitutationa  flow  in  streams  unbounded.  —Carey. 

Grat'nIaJor.v. a.  [Sp.i/rn/n/u/unVj.]  Congratulatory ; 
e.x press! HR  felicitation. 

—7).  An  address  expressive  of  joy  or  congratulation. 
Gratis,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  .8|yria,  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  Mur,  a  triliutarv  of  Hie  Drave,  8y  m.  S.W.  of  Vienna; 
Lat.  4’  8  4'  N.,  Lon.  15°  26'  E.  Manuf.  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  iron,  steel, 'and  rnsoglio.  The 
most  striking  edifices  in  the  city  are,  a  mausoleum 
erected  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. ,  and  the  .lohan- 
nciim,  founded  hy  the  Arclidiike  John  in  1812.  to  en¬ 
courage  arts  and  manufactiires  in  Styria.  71^.61,800. 
Gi-atii.  in  Kentuchy,  a  post-office  ot  Ow-en  co. 

Gratz  or  Gritz'town,  in  Ihnusylrunia,  a  post-village 
of  Dauphin  co..  aht.  48  m.  N.  hy  E.  of  Harrishnrg. 
Gratidfliz',  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  ot  Mest 
Pnussia,  on  the  Vistula,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Diiiitzig.  Manuf. 
Tohacco.  carriages,  heer.  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
it  h.as  also  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  pro¬ 
duce.  /*'/>.  14,062. 

Grau'lite.  n.  (M'n.)  Same  ns  Tecticite,  7.  v. 
GraiiwarUo.  (^ron’icnAv,)  n.  (Geol.)  See Graywicke. 
tiiravr.  a  final  svllable  in  Hie  names  of  certain  places, 
from  A  S  qni/',  grove.  It  also  denotes  a  ruler  (Ger. 
7ro/',  count.  Dll.. 7r«a/),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  conipo- 
'siti'on  as  lamb/riire,  margrave.,  biirg,7)-ai'r,  &c. 

Griive,  r.a.  ‘(11117).  graved;  pp.  graven,  or  grave®.] 
I A  S  grafan  ;  Ger.  grahen  :  Dan.  grave;  Swed.  grafuia ; 
Fr  graver;  S|i.  grahar;  Or.  grap/m,  gr.ave ;  allied  to 
Ar  Lafar.]  To  carve  or  cut  letters  or  figures,  ns  on 
stone  or  other  bard  substance,  with  a  chisel  or  edged 


tool :  to  engrave. 

"  Curuice  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.  —JdiUon. 
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-*To  carve;  to  fbrm  or  shape  by  ctUtinR  with  a  chisel. 

(.if us.)  To  rentier  fjrave,  as  a  tone  or  note. 

—[Oer.  1*1.  the  dregs  of  melted  talU*w  or 

fat.J  {N’aiil.)  To  cleanse  or  hroani  a  ship's  liottom. 
and  pay  it  over  witli  liot  piteli ;  tor  wliiclt  purpose  the 
dregs  of  melted  tallow  or  fat  were  formerly  used. 

-“t*.  71.  To  carve;  t<*  iuserihe  or  delineate  on  hard  sub¬ 
stances;  to  practise  the  art  of  engraving. 

Thou  sliatt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  oud  grave  upon  it.” 

Jixod.  xxviU.  36. 

CirRVO,  w.  [A.  S.  (}(^v.f/rab;  Jhm.gray  ; 

IceU  g^'bf.,  tbi  nuMi  Ironi  A.  S.f/r<^an,  to  dig.  or  its  equiv¬ 
alents  in  the  kindred  tongue-s.J  The  ditch,  pit,  or  ex¬ 
cavated  place  in  which  a  dead  luunan  body  is  depo.sited ; 

H  place  (»f  scpnltnre  for  t lie  corpse  ot  a  human  I'eing; 
a  sepulchre;  a  tomb;  a  inuusoleuni ;  any  place  for  in¬ 
terment  of  the  dead. 

“  Without  a  graven  unkneH’d,  uacorBa'd.  and  unknown."— 2?yron. 
—Figuratively,  tlie  end  of  life  ;  death;  destruction. 

“  The  paths  of  glory  load  but  to  the  (jrave."^Grixy. 

— Gue.WBs,  The  sediment  or  waste  of  melted  tallow. 
(La  w.)  The  violation  of  a  grave,  by  taking  up  the  dead 
In.dy  or  stealing  tlie  ct^tHn  or  grave-clothes,  is  a  luisde- 
nieaiior  at  common  law,  and  has  been  made  tlie  subject 
of  statutory  enactment  in  some  of  tlie  U.  States. 
Ornvc^  <1.  [I'r.,  Span.,  and  Ital.;  Lat.  ,*  allied  to 

Saiisk.  heavy.  The  hat.  is  by  change  of  letters 

for  ^ure/s.]  Important ;  momentous  ;  thoughtful ;  seri¬ 
ous;  weighty  ; —  used  in  reference  to  character,  influ¬ 
ence,  relations,  Ac.;  a«,  a  grave,  demeanor,  a  g7'av€  sub- 
ject. 

“  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors.”— 5Afi«s. 

— Skilemn  ;  staiil :  formal ;  sober  ;  plain  ;  sedate  ;  not  light, 
gay,  sliowy,  <*r  tawdry  ;  as,  a  grave  color. 

Low  in  pitcii;  not  acute;  deep. 

Grave  arernt.  (P/’o.^.)  See  Accent. 

Oriive  Crook,  in  lY.  Virginia.,  a  village,  cap.  of  Mar¬ 
shall  CO.,  on  the  Oliio  River,  aht.  12  m.  helow  M'heeling. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
aht.  1  m.  in  width,  formed  hy  tlio  junction  of  the  Big 
and  Little  Grave  creek.s,  and  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
villages  which  are  called  Elizabethtown  and  Mounds- 
ville,  the  former  of  whicli  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The 
latter  receives  its  name  from  the  Mammoth  Mound  in 
the  vicinity,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  artificial  mounds 
in  the  Uruted  Stat<*s.  Total  j;o;).of  both  villages  aht.  1,200. 
Ori%%'0'*cl<>llio.s,  n.  pi.  The  clothes  or  dress  in  wliich 
the  dead  are  interred. 

CJrJive'-<Ug:;;*or,  n.  One  who  digs  graves  for  interring 
the  dead 

<■  rji  vo'<lo,  n.  [From  Lat.  f/rari'J,  heavy.]  {}frd.)  A  sense 
of  cold,  and  oppression  in  the  head  ;  catarrh;  coryza. 

71.  [Fr.  gruwHe  or  grav^le\  Lat.  gravela,  a 
small  stone,  grnv>lla,  sand;  probably  corrniited  from 
Lat.  glareuy  gravel.]  The  n.ime  given  to  aggregations  of 
water-worn  and  rounded  fragments  of  rock'*,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  lum's  egg.  M  hen  the  fragments 
are  smaller,  the  deposit  is  sand ;  when  larger,  it  is  called 
shingles. — Small  stones  or  fragments  of  stone,  or  very 
small  pehhle.s,  larger  than  particles  of  sand,  but  often 
mixed  with  tliem,  and  found  in  sabulous  soils. 

{M'-d.)  See  Ukin,\rv  Oro.\n8,  ( Di.se nses  of.) 

— r.  a.  To  cover  or  pave  with  gravel ;  us,  to  gravel  a  gar¬ 
den-walk. 

— To  stick  in  tlie  sand  bonce,  to  clog;  to  embarrass;  to 
check;  to  stop;  to  confuse;  to  puzzle. 

“  Mat.  who  was  here  a  little  gravell'd, 

Toss'd  up  bis  uosc,  aud  would  have  cavlU'd." — Prior. 

— To  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse,  by  gravel  lodged  under  the 
shoe. 

druve'less,  a.  "Wanting  a  grave;  unburied. 

*•  My  brave  F)gyptiaus  ull, ...  lie  graveleee." — Shake. 
drav'el  Hill,  in  A>w  Jnsey.  See  Blaiustowx. 
<il«*av'el  Hill,  in  Virginiay  a  P.  0-  <*f  Biukiugham  co. 
drilvoliiH'M,  {g>'av-lern\)  a  furtified  seajiorf  of  France, 
dep.  Nord,  at  the  nnmth  of  the  Aa,  12  m.  8.  W.  of  Dun- 
kenjue.  Ma7if.  LiqU  ’r.s,  with  a  cousiderahlo  trade  in 
fish  and  timber.  Umler  Louis  XIV'.  it  was  fortified  by 
Vauhan.  but  the  harbor  has  become  useless  through 
neglect.  Pp.  7,00(1 

drav'elliiieHS,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  gravelly. 
drtiV'oll.yY  0.  Full  of  gravel;  abounding  with  gravel; 

consisting  of  gravel;  as,  a/7m?W/y  soil, 
drav'elly  Ijaiidiiig',  in  yew  Jersey.  See  Port  Re- 

PUBLIC. 

Clravolotto.  See  page  1151. 

drav'ol-jpil,  n.  A  pit  from  which  gravel  is  dug., 
d  ravel  Knii  iu  Maryla7idy  a  post-office  of 

Baltimore  co 

drav'el  Springs**  hi  a  P.  0.  of  Frederick  co. 

drav'ol-wulk,  {-7vauk^)  n.  A  walk,  path,  or  alley 
paved  or  covercal  with  gravel, 
drave'ly,  a.  Soberly;  seriously;  thoughtfully  i  in  a 
grave,  staid,  stdemn  manner;  without  levity  or  mirth, 
draveinoii'te,  adv.  [It]  (A/as.)  With  a  depressed 
tone ;  soleinnl.v. —  W'hsfei'. 

drave'iiesM,  w.  Quality  of  being  grave:  seriousness; 
staidiiens;  serbriety  of  behavior;  solemnity;  gravity  of 
manners  or  discourse. 

drave'oleiioe,  n.  Rancidity;  a  strong,  oft'ensire 
smell.  (R.) 

dravc'oleiit,  a.  Strong-scented;  having  an  objec¬ 
tionable  smell. 

drav'er,  n.  One  wlio  carves  or  engraves ;  one  who  in 
scribes  letters  or  designs  on  .stone,  wood,  &c. ;  a  sculptor. 
—An  engraver’s  burin,  or  square  piece  of  steel  fixed  iu  a 
handle,  aixl  bevelled  diagonally  at  the  end.— An  instrii- 
nieiit  used  for  turning  iron,  after  it  luis  been  rouglied 
out  hy  the  “  heel-tool.*’ 

drav'ery,  ti.  Process  or  operation  of  graving  or  carving. 


dt*aVOA.  in  Kentucky^  a  S.  W,  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes- 
see;  amj.ubt.  bUO  sq.  m.  Pivers.  Ma.i  field  s  Creek,  and 
other  smaller  streams.  Sur/ace.  generally  level; 
generallv  productive.  Cap.  MaytieUl.  Pop.  aht.  10,(J0O. 
raven  C’ity*  i»  Kefitucky^  a  village*  of  Graves  co. 
rjk ven<*il<l\ a  town  ami  seaport  ot  Kent,  Englainl,  on 
the  right  l»ank  of  the  Thames;  iio  m.  W  .N.V\  .id  Caiitei- 
hnry,  and  21  E.S.K.  of  London.  ManuJ'.  llope-mukiiig 
and  ship-hiiilding.  /'op.  21,265. 
dravoneiKl',  hi  New  I'orA,  a  post-township  ot  Kings 
county,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  pop.  about 
I,*2b0.‘ 

draves'  Ferry,  in  Ke7ituckyy  a  village  of  0hi«)  co. 
draven'  Moun'tain,  in  Georgia,  a  conical  peak  of 
Lincoln  co. 

dravi‘'»ntone, A  stone  laid  over  a  grave,  or  erected 
near  it.  as  a  monument. 

draven'villo.  in  A'cw  rork,  a  post-village  of  Ilerki- 
nuT  CO.,  ubt.  H  111.  M’.NAV.  of  Albany, 
dravcnvillo,  in  a  jiost-village  of  Calumet 

CO.,  aht.  76  III.  N.  by  >\ .  of  Milwaukee, 
dra vo'-yarU,  An  iiidosure  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead  ;  a  church-yard ;  a  cemetery, 
draiv'io.  a.  Belonging  to,  or  inducing,  gravitation ;  as, 
^rarfe  attraction  (R  ) 

drav'i^l,  a.  [hat.  gnn'idiis,  from  g7‘avts,  heavy.]  Preg¬ 
nant:  being  with  child;  enceinte. 
tirav'is-rJUU*.  71.  [Lat.  7/7-ui'is,  heavy, iinil£rrorff(.7,Btcp.] 
(ZoOl.)  Tlio  iiaim'  upplit-J  by  lilaiiu  illu  to  hoavy-paoed 
mammalia,  as  the  eU'idiaiit,  Ac. 
druvBiiiVler,  [Lat.  gravis,  heavy,  and  Gr.  inetrnt}, 
a  measure. j  (Phy.s.)  An  instrument  tor  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  both  liquid  and  soliil  bodies, 
dravisia,  (//ra-rc'tia.)  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
8.  of  ltal>,  I'm  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bari,  o7  m.  8.W.  of  Bari  city;  2>op-  12,100. 
draviiia,  (//r«-ree'«n,)  in  jilaska,  a  harbor  on  the  S. 

coast,  Lat  6(j^  44'  N.,  Lon.  145*^  4l/  W. 
drav'inig',  n.  Act  of  cutting  letters  or  figures  on  hard 
substances. — That  which  is  graved;  carveil  work. — lui- 
jiression ;  imprint;  sensible  effect,  as  upon  the  mind  or 
feelings. 

(yaut.)  The  act  of  breaming  a  ship's  bottom,  and 
paying  it  over  with  pitch. 

drav'iii$^-«look,  n.  A  dry  dock  in  which  ships  are 
placeil  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bottoms  surveyed, 
breamed,  jiayed,  and  caulked.  See  Dock. 
drav'ilaio,  «.  fL.  Lat. /7rarih>,  gravitatum;  Fr. 
g7'avder;  irat.gravitas — gravis,  heavy.]  To  beattracted, 
as  when  one  body  tends  toward  another,  according  to 
the  law  of  gravitation;  to  tend  toward  the  centre. 
Oravita'Iion,  n.  [Fr.]  (Physics.)  A  term  often  used 
syn'*nymously  with  gravity,  to  denote  that  mutual  ten- 
dency'wliich  all  bodies  in  nature  have  to  approach  each 
other,  with  forces  which  are  directly  as  their  niasses,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
That  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  has  a  dis¬ 
position  to  press  towards,  and,  if  not  oppose<l,  to  aiiproacli 
to  every  other,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  derive  the  knowledge 
partly  from  our  constant  experience  of  wliat  takes  place 
at  the  eartli's  surface,  and  jiartly  by  reasoning  from  ihe 
observed  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This  mutual 
tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  each  other  is 
called  the  uit7'aclio7iof  g7'avitatio7i.  In  reference  to  any 
particular  body,  or  mass  of  matter,  the  aggregate  at¬ 
traction  of  all  its  particles  is  usually  called  simi>ly  its 
g7’avity.  Universal  experience  demonstrates  that  all 
heavy  bodies,  when  unsniiported,  fall  toward  the  sur- 
fa(x*  of  the  e.irtli.  The  direction  of  their  motion  may  be 
ascertained  by  a  plnnib-line;  and  it  is  found  to  be  always 
perpendicular  to  I  he  level  surface  of  the  earth  —  tliat  is, 
to  the  surface  of  stagnant  water.  But  the  earth  is  very 
nearly  splierical,  aud  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  must  pass  through  its  centre  ;  hence  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  body  moving  iu  conseiiuence  of  tlie  force  of 
terrestrial  gravity  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Ami  this  is  the  direction  in  which  it  mu.st  move  if  the 
iorce  of  gravity  the  resultant  of  the  attraction  of  all 
tlie  jiarticles  of  terrestrial  matter  on  the  falling  body; 
for  it  has  been  di-monstrated  by  Newton  that  a  sphere 
attracts  an  exterior  hotly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all 
its  matter  wore  condensed  into  a  single  point  at  its  cen¬ 
tre.  As  bodies  when  left  without  sujiptirt  fall  from  all 
heights  to  which  tlieymaybecari  ied.it  may  l*e  inferred 
that  gravity  actson  them  during  tlie  whole  time  of  tlieir 
descent,  ami  is  therefore  a  uniformly  accelerating  force. 
This  might  al.so  he  inferred  from  the  fart,  which  is  easily 
rendered  tenable,  tlial  bodies  which  fall  from  a  greater 
heiglit  arrive  at  the  earth  with  a  greater  velocity.  But 
Galileo  was  tlie  first  who  proved,  hy  expi’riments,  that 
the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies  is  uniform,  ami  that 
the  spaces  tlirongh  whicli  they  liescend  are  consequently 
as  the  squares  of  the  lime  of  descent.  The  best  method 
of  showing,  experimentally,  that  gravity  is  a  nniformly 
accelerating  force  is  hy  means  of  AttwotMl's  i/iachive, 
the  rlcscripfion  and  figure  of  which  are  given  under  the 
word  Attwood.  Terrestrial  gravity  acts  eqn.illy  on  all 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  impresses  on  all  of  them  an  ecpial 
quantity  of  motion,  whatever  their  nature  may  he.  This 
property  of  gravity  wa.s  also  demonstrate'!  by  Galileo. 
In  different  hollow  spheres,  of  equal  weight  and  diam¬ 
eter.  he  enclosed  equal  weights  of  different  substances: 
the  spheres  were  suspended  hy  strings  of  equal  length, 
ami  made  to  vibrate  in  very  small  arcs,  when  it  was 
found  tliat  the  time  of  o.scillation  was  the  same  in  all  of 
them.  Common  experience  would  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  result.  Liglit  bodies,  as  feathei*8,  paper,  Ac., 
fall  slowly  aud  irregularly;  and  some  substances,  as 
smoke,  vapors,  Ac.,  even  ascend.  But  this,  as  is  well 
known,  arises  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  exhausted  receivt*r  of  an  air-pump  a  piece  of  gold 
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nnd  a  feather  fall  with  the  same  speed,  and  strike  the 
bottom  at  the  same  time.  —  Having  aKcertained  the  law 
acconling  to  which  gravity  acts  on  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  next  question  is  to  determine  its  ahsm 
lute  intensity, or  the  velocity  wliich  it  coiiiiiiunicates  to 
a  body  falling  freely  iu*  a  given  time.  On  account  of  tho 
rapidity  ot  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  thi.s  cannot  bo 
done  by  direct  experiment;  nor  coulil  Attwood's  ma¬ 
chine  be  enqiloyed  for  the  purpose  v.it\i  sufficient  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  only  nicKle  by  which  an  accurate  result 
can  he  obtained  is  by  measuring  the  length  of  n  pendu¬ 
lum  whicli  makes  a  given  number  of  oscillations  in  a 
given  time.  From  exjierinients  made  with  tlie  greatest 
care,  it  aiipears  tliat  the  extreme  amount  ot  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  tlie  gravitating  force  between  the  equator  and 
the  pt*le.s  is  one  part  iu  194  of  the  whole  quantity  ;  that 
is  to  say,  any  body  w  liicli  at  the  etjuatAU*  weiglis  194  lbs., 
if  transiiorted  to  the  jiole  would  weigh  195  ll<8.  Tlie  dif¬ 
ference  of  gravitation,  tlierefore,  at  the  equator  and  the 
poles,  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  Now  it  has 

been  demonstrated  by  Newton  that  the  ratio  of  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  gravitation  there  is 
This  is  onsiderably  smaller  than  the  fraction  y^y ;  but 
the  difference,  whicli  is  ari.ses  from  the  oblate  fig¬ 
ure  of  tho  eartli,  in  consequence  of  wliich  a  body  jilaced 
at  the  pole  is  at  a  less  'listaiice  from  the  centre  than  one 
at  the  eijuator,  ami  is  therelore  attracted  more  tlmii  it 
woul'l  be  at  the  i  quator,  even  if  tlie  earth  stood  still, 
and  tliere  be  cmsequently  no  centrifugal  force.  From 
this  it  may  be  readily  underst'KHl  that  the  variation  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  may  he  (h'duced  trom  the  niimher  of  oscil¬ 
lations  of  the  perKluiumsof  tlieaamo  construction  would 
perforin  in  24  hours  in  jiluce.s  situated  under  different 
latitudes;  or  it  miglit  also  be  determined  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  lengths  which  must  he  given  to 
a  pendulum  in  ruder  that,  it  may  perform  in  every  place 
the  same  number  of  oscillalions  in  a  given  time.  —  Uni- 
vcr.mlGravitatinn.  Although  Kejder  niadosome  slirewd 
guesses  at  the  motions  of  the  jihinets  and  the  causes  of 
tides  ami  other  bimihir  plieiionicna,  it  is  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  principles  and  ap- 
jdications  of  universal  gravitatio7i,  nnd  through  it,  by 
means  of  pure  geometry,  we  are  able  to  jiossess  the  cor¬ 
rect  information  that  we  have  wdth  regard  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  tlie  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies.  Tho  first  rule  is  one  w  hich  is  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  ami  whicli  gives  a  good  iilea  of  the  whole  basis  of 
the  science  ;  it  is,  that  the  attraction  of  one  body  upon 
another  body  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  mass  of  the  body 
which  is  attracted,  but  is  tlie  same  whatever  be  tlie  mass 
of  the  body  so  attracted,  provided  that  the  distances  bo 
the  biimo.  For  instam  e,  the  planet  Jupiter  attracts  the 
sun,  aud  also  attracts  llie  eartli ;  but  altliougb  the  sun's 
mass  is  300.(X)0  times  that  of  the  earth,  yet  Ihe  attraction 
of  Jujuteroii  the  earth  is  exactly  equal  to  his  attraction 
of  tlie  sun,  because  the  rutih  n77d  S7(n  are  eigialty  distant 
from  Jujiiter.  One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  of  this 
force  is  that  of  throwing  a  stone  in  a  straight  or  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  wlieii  the  stone's  course  will  be  evolved  in 
a  curve,  and  the  stone  at  length  w  ill  drop  to  the  ground. 
The  tliglits  of  shot  ami  sliell  are  likewise  illustrative 
of  the  same  rule.  (See  Gunnery.)  Newton,  before  ap¬ 
plying  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  sought  for  a 
law  by  which  he  could  regulate  the  diIMini^hing  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  same,  ami.  alter  several  experiments  and  cal¬ 
culations.  lie  laid  dow  n  tlie  rule  that  the  fiirce  of  gravity 
diminibhi'S  txa<  tly  as  tho  square  of  the  distance  in¬ 
creases,  or,  in  other  wonls.  tliat  the  attractive  force  of 
the  earth  at  tlie  distance  of  the  moon  must  be  as  much 
less  than  it  is  at  tlie  surface  of  the  eartli^  as  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  less  than  the  square  of  the 
moon's  di.«.tance  fnmi  the  earth.  Newton  also  found, 
that  since  the  true  diameter  of  the  moon  is  to  the  true 
diameter  of  tlie  earth  as  1(10  is  to  365,  the  mass  of  matter 
in  Hie  im*on  is  to  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  earth  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  39,71^8;  and  also  that  tlie  accelerative 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  to  the  accelerative 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  as  1  is  to  3,  or  is  just 
^  of  that  of  the  earth.  He  also  proved  that  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  under  an  attractive  force  whicli  diminishes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inverse  S'|uure  of  the  distance,  must  describe 
conic  sections,  having  a  focus  at  the  centre  of  force ;  and 
also  tliat  they  must  conform  to  the  lawsof  motion  wliich 
Kepler  discovered  to  belong  to  the  planetary  orbs.  New¬ 
ton  likewise  was  successful  in  determining  that  most  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  moon  and  tlie  planets  arc  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  different  bodies 
wliich  coiiijiose  the  various  systems  upon  each  other; 
and  in  aii'litioii,  tliat  the  same  incomprehensible  power 
not  only  regulates  Hie  motions  of  the  different  planets 
and  .satellites,  but  also  causes  the  precession  of  the  eqiii- 
noxe.-*,  protluces  Hie  tidal  action,  and  determines  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  Gravitation,  as  applied  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies,  when  we  consider  its  effects,  enables  us  to 
form  many  conclusions  as  to  its  nature,  mode  of  action, 
and  influence.  "We  see  that  gravity  is  a  force  w  hich  is 
transmitted  from  body  to  body  instantuTieousIy.  Rud  not 
successively  ;  for  W'u  e  we  able  to  measure  its  transmis¬ 
sion,  that  is,  if  w*e  consider  it  in  the  light  of  being  trans- 
mitteil  successively,  we  would  find  that  the  secular 
variation  of  the  mean  lunar  motion  would  ho  sensibly 
affected.  If  we  consider  the  question  whether  gravity 
is  affected  hy  the  density  of  the  bodies  through  wliich 
it  has  to  pass  in  order  to  attract  oHier  bodies,  we  would 
be  forced  to  agree  witli  Laplace,  that  it  is  of  so  subtile 
and  all-powerful  a  matter,  or  force,  that  not  even  the 
densest  bodies  in  the  universe  can  offer  any  obstaeJe  to 
its  free  passage,  or  retanl  its  effects  on  the  body  to  bo 
acted  upon,  lu  concluding  this  subject,  it  may  be  said 
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tlint  If  the  earth’s  flattening  at  each  of  Its  poles  were 
KicuUm*  or  less  tliaii  1-Ji0()tli  «»f  its  tlianieter,  then  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  alteration  on  the  moon  would,  in  cliangin^ 
the  position  of  its  fundamental  plane,  thus  produce  an 
inecpjality  in  the  lonj^itudo  j^reater  or  less  tlnm  8",  hy 
which  the  moon  is  sometimes  before  or  behiinl  her  mean 
place.  And,  consequently,  the  (h*<lnction  can  he  drawn, 
that  hy  observing  the  nmon,  the  oblateness  of  tlje  earth 
can  be  discovered.  As  this  theory  has  been  found  to  he 
true  and  just  in  its  foundation,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  testlmotiies  of  the  correctness  of  Newton's  laws 
of  ttnircr.sai  gravitation 

Omv'itsitivo,  a.  Tending  to  gravitate  or  he  attracted 
toward  a  centre. 

Orav'ity,  n.  [Fr.  gravik^ ;  Lat.  gramtas — gravis, 
heavy,  weighty.]  Seriousrtess;  sobriety  of  matmers; 
staitlne.ss  of  disposition  ;  solemnity  of  deportment  or 
character. 

••  Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renowned.”  --  Dryden. 

— Weight;  relative  importaiiie;  force  of  circumstance: 
enormity;  as,  acconling  to  the /7r(irj7y  of  the  ciuse. 

(J/ms.)  Li>wnes8  of  note;  depth  of  sound; — correlative 
to  acuteness. 

Gravity,  {Crntrc  of.)  {Physics  )  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  body  is  a  point  sticli  that  the  force  of  gravity  act¬ 
ing  upon  tliH  part  of  the  body  on  one  side  of  this  point 
always  balances  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upon  tlic 
part  on  the  opposite  side,  no  matter  how  ihe  bo<iy  may 
be  placed.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  in  the 
body  itself;  thus,  if  a  straight  strip  of  metal  or  wood  be 
fastejjed  to  the  sides  of  a  ring  so  as  to  pass  through  its 
centre,  it  will  bo  fmnd  that  the  ring  will  rest  in  any 
position  when  the  centre  is  snpporteil,  and  that  it  will 
not  thus  remain  at  rest  on  any  other  point.  The  centre 
of  gravity,  then,  of  a  ring  which  is  exactly  alike  thnmgh 
out  its  whole  extent  is  at  tlie  centre  of  the  nng.  If  one 
part  of  the  ring  is  heavier 
than  the  other,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  found  to 
bo  between  the  centre  an«l 
the  heavier  part.  When  two 
balls  of  the  same  weight  are 
connecteil  by  a  straight  rod 
(Fig.  1191),  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  found  to  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  rod.  If 
one  ball  be  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  other,  the  centre  of 


Fig.  1191. 


gravity  will  be  in  the  rod  at  a  point  twice  ns  near  the 
heavier  bad  as  the  lighter  ball.  If  ‘he  heavier  ball  l)c 
three  times  tlie  weight  of  the  lighter  ball,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  thrice  as  near  this  ball  as  the  other.  If 
the  balls  are  connected  by  a  curved  nnl,  the  centre  o 
gravity  will  no  longer  be  in  the  rod,  but  in  a  straiglR 
line  which  ji>in3  the  balls.  Its  <listance  from  the  balls 
will  be  as  explaimsi  above. —  \N  hen  a  l»ody  is  at  rest,  it 
is  said  to  be  in  equilibnuin.  When  it  is  nt  rest  in  such 
a  position  that  on  being  slightly  distnrl'e«l  it  again  re¬ 
turns  to  tills  position,  it  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equili¬ 
brium.  When  it  is  at  rest  in  such  a  position  that  on 
being  sliglitly  disturbed  it  seeks  a  new  positi»>n  of  rest, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilil>rium.  When  a  body 
remains  at  rest  equally  well  iu  any  position,  it  is  8ai<l  to 
be  in  indifferent  e<juilibrinm.  —  In  every  case  it  will  l»o 
found  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  seeks  tiie 
lowest  position  that  it  can  take.  Hence,  when  a  body  ‘ 
so  situ  it(;d  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  raised  liy  lipping  it 
in  any  direction,  it  is  in  stable 
eipnlibrium ;  when  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  body  tends  to 
lower  its  centre  of  gravity,  it 
is  in  unstable  equilibrium; 
when,  on  being  disturbed,  its 
centre  of  gravity  neither  ris»*s 
nor  falls,  it  is  in  indifferent 
equilibrium.  The  broader  tlie 
base  of  a  body  is,  compared 
with  its.  heiglit,  the  more  sta¬ 
ble  is  its  equilibrium.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  body  is  not  upright, 
it  may  bo  in  nn.stable  eipiili- 
brium,  even  when  the  base  is 
broad.  On  the  other  liaiid,  a 
boily  may  be  in  stable  equili¬ 
brium  even  when  the  base  is 
very  narrow.  Thus  the  image 
iu  Fig.  1192  is  balanced  on  its 
too  by  means  of  the  two  lieuvy 
balls*  beneath,  because  these 
balls  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  below  the  point  of  Fg.  UJ-. 

support.  —  When  abtaly  is  sus- 

pemleil  by  a  string,  and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of 
rest,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  line  of  continuation 
of  tile  string.  In  every  kind  of  machinery  this  impor¬ 
tant  law,  by  wliich  the  centre  of  gravity  always  ten<ls  to 
a.ssnine  the  lowest  place,  is  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
arranging  the  weight  of  different  parts  of  a  machine  or 
engine. 

Gravity,  (Sppcific.)  See  Specific  f^RAViTT. 

[(xor.  griebr,  crispy  remains  of  melted  fat, 
Ac.;  I.ow  Sax.  rjrrv/’ ;  Swed.  ffr^fv^ar.]  The  tut  and 
juii'.v  matter  that  di  ipx  from  flesh  in  roa.stine,  or  when 
baked  or  l>oiled,  serviiiR  as  a  sauce  or  dressing  for  tlie 
meat  when  served  at  talde ;  as,  </raio/  soup. 

Oroy.  n.  [.\.  S.  pyfffl ;  fler.  (jt'au  :  Pan.  grda  ; 
D  qrauw  ;  S wed.  i^ra  ;  Or.  (pernios,  old, —  an  old 

man  1  Having  the  color  of  the  hair  of  an  aged  person  ; 
hoarv-  hence,  wliite  with  a  mixture  ofhlack,  or  a  dark 
mixed' color;  ash-colored;  resembling  the  combined 


color  of  pepper  and  salt ;  as,  a  ^^ratz-headed  man,  gray 
eyes,  a  gray  mare,  Ac. 

"  My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years."  —  Byron. 

— Mature;  old;  venerable;  as,  ^ray  in  experience. 

"  Age  . .  .  spares  gray  iMaralboa."  —  Byron. 

— n.  A  gray  tint  or  color  ;  a  mixed  hue  ol  white  and 
black;  the  color  which  is  nearest  in  relation  to  black. — 
In  its  common  acceptation,  it  tlenutes  a  class  ot  cool 
cinerons  colors,  faint  in  hue ;  whence  we  iiave  blue-grays, 
olice-grays,  green-grays,  jiurjile-yrays,  ami  grays  (d  all 
hues  in  wliich  bine  predominates;  hut  no  yellow  or  red 
gravs,  tlie  iiredominance  of  sueh  lines  carry  ing  the  com¬ 
pounds  into  the  classes  ot  brown  and  maroon. 

-An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger,  Ac. 

*'  O'er  Itlenlieinrs  lieM  he  rode  lliiit  day 
A  hloud-liorse.  — a  proud,  arcliiiig  yiay.” — Lloyd. 
Orjiy.  Asa, an  Anierican  botanist,  was  liorii  in  Oneida  co., 
X.  Y.,  ill  IblO.aiid  graduated  at  Fairfield  College  in  18;il. 
After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  lie 
devoted  himself,  under  I’rof.  Torrey,  of  N.  York,  to  tlie 
study  of  botany.  In  ISo-i  lie  received  tlieappointmeiit  of 
botanist  of  the  U.  S.  Kxidoring  expedition;  hut  tlie 
diday  of  that  eiiteiiirisu  led  him,  in  1837,  to  resign  li' 
jiost.  In  1812,  Dr.  O.  became  Professor  of  Nat.  History 
at  Camiiridge.  Mass.  In  addition  to  his  lectures  at  New 
York,  I’rof.  (J.  published  in  1836  \ii*  Klrmentsnf  ISntany, 
eiilai'geii  into  the  llotaniial  Tert-bmk ;  and  in  1838 
commenced,  witli  Pr.  Torrey,  The  Flora  of  North 
America.  In  1848  he  pnhlishcd  the  d/unuafri/'/Jotuny 
for  the  Xorlhern  t'nited  titatrs,  nm\  the  lirst  vol.  of  Ihe 
Genera  Horrali-Ainrricana  lllustratn,  and  afterwards 
his  Botany  of  the  L'niird  Btates  Pacific  Exploring  Pxpe- 
ddion.  under  Captain  Witkes.  I’lol.  O.,  wiio  visited 
Kiirope  in  1838-!l,  and  again  in  lSjO-1,  has  contributed 
to  many  scientilio  joiinials,  and  is  a  strong  .adv'—*" 
of  tlie  Parwiniaii  tlieory. 

Cira.v,  tiEoRoE  UoDERi',  an  English  naturalist,  senior 
as.si'slaiit  ill  tlie  zoological  department  of  tlie  Biitisli 
Museum,  ii.  1808,  is  tlie  aiitlinr  of  a  largo  and  important 
iUnstrateil  work,  tlie  Genera  of  Birds,  piiblislied  in  184U, 
and  which  has  lieen  styled  hy  Sir  William  Jardino  ‘‘a 
ready  index  to  the  wliole  subject  of  ornitliulogy."  Mr, 
G.  lilis  been  also  an  extensive  contrilmtor  to  tlie  lead¬ 
ing  scientific  jonnials  of  the  day. 

Ora.y.  .Ioiin  EnwARD,  F.  R.  s.,  hrotlior  of  the  above, 

1  soil,  is  the  head  of  tlie  zoiilogical  dept,  of  tlie  British 
Museum,  and  a  menilier  of  tlic  cliiel  seieiitiflc  societies 
of  Europe.  Ho  is  esteemed  one  ot  tiie  first  naturalists 
of  tlie  age,  and  is  the  aiitlior  of  many  valuable  works  on 
zoologv  and  botany. 

Ora.V,  'Tiioma.s,  a  eekOiratcd  Englisli  poet,  B.  in  London 
ill  iilO;  c.Incated  at  Eton,  and  Peter  House.  Camiiridge, 
and  entered  at  tlie  inner  Teniide,  willi  a  view  of  study 
ing  lor  tile  b.ir.  B.-comiiig  intimate,  liowever,  witi 
Horace  Walpole,  ho  was  induced  to  accompany  liim  in 
his  tour  of  Eiirojie;  Init  they  parted  at  Reggio,  and  G 
returned  to  England  in  1741.  Here  ho  occupied  himself 

several  veaiis  in  literary  schemes,  whicli  lio  adniiraldy 
comnien'eeil,  hut  waiiteil  energy  to  mature.  So  slow 
was  he  to  publish,  that  it  w.as  not  until  1747  that  his 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Collrge  made  its  up- 
pearance;  and  it  was  only  in  conseqneneo  of  the  |irint- 
ing  of  a  siirreiititions  copy,  tliat,  in  1751,  ho  piilili.shed 
his  E'ciy  written  in.  a  Country  (’hurch-yard.  He  de¬ 
clined  the  office  of  lanreato  on  Cibber's  death,  in  1757 
and  Ih'j  same  year  pnblislied  his  odes  On  the  Progrei 
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etfP'Wsy,  and  The  Bard.  In  17CS.  the  duke  of  Grafton 
presented  him  with  the  professorship  of  modern  history 
at  Ciimhridge.  But  tliongli  G.  pnlilished  little  hosides 
his  poems,  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acrinirements  in 
natural  historv.  Hie  study  of  ancient  architecture,  Ac.; 
his  correspondence  places  him  among  onr  best  episto¬ 
lary  writers;  and  some  of  his  jioslhnmons  pieces  afford 
proof  of  his  profound  and  varied  erudition.  As  a  poet, 
he  is  energetic  and  harmonious;  and  his  lyrics,  though 
few,  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  D.  1771. 

OrRy*  a  town  of  Fruncp,  dep.  Ilauti*-Saone,  27  ni.  from 
Dijon ;  pop.  7,922. 

Cilray,  in  Mainvyii  post-township  of  Cnmhorland  co.,  abt. 
/)0  m.  S.8.W.  of  AiiKUsta:  pop.  abt.  1.767. 

CwTuy^  in  iWfo  York,  a  poRt-«)(fico  of  llfrkiinor  co. 

Orny  An'tiiiioiiy,  n.  {Min.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Soe*  Stiunite. 

Oray'-board,  r?.  A  hoary  old  man  ;  —  generally  used 
ill  a*  conteniptiions  sense. 

"Gray-heard  thy  love  doth  freeze.”— 

4«rav  i’loud,  in  Miy>nPsota,  a  villaire  of  Washington  co. 

Urny  i’op'per.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tetr.auedrite, 

Ciray'-lly,  (Zoot.)  The  Trumpet-fly. 
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Oi*ay  Ifawlt,  In  Kentucky,  ti  pnst-offlceof  Jackson  co. 
'■rny'lioilild.  n.  Same  as  (iREYHOUNb.  q.  v. 
ilriiy'iNli,  a.  Somewhat  gray  ;  partially  or  moderately 
gray. 

ijiray'la$;:^  Oroy'lag',  n.  (ZoVl.)  The  wild  goose, 
Anser  /f-rus.  Sue  Ansekin.®. 

<«ray'iiii^'«  n.  {Zobl.)  A  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  Sah 
monidic  biinily,  in  many  re8j)ects  very  similar  in  its 
habits  to  the  trout,  delighting  in  clear  rapid  streams, 
and  swimming  with  rapidity.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ami  has  been  touml  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  tlio  cold  clear  waters  of  Great  Bear  and  Winter 
lakes. 

Gray'-niill,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lithospermum. 
<iSray'ni‘««,  n.  Quality  of  being  gray  or  grayi.^h. 
Cwray*8,  i!»  Washington  Territory,  ivimvr\y  a  co.  of  it- 
now  include*!  in  Chebalis  co. 

<jrays'biir^»  in  Tnnesse.r,  a  post-oflice  of  Greene  co. 
iilriiy*?!*  Ilui*b«r,  in  Washington  Territory,  an  arm  of 
the  Pacitio  Ocean,  exteinling  into  Chchahs  co.  It  re¬ 
ceives  Chc-halis  River. 

<irRy*s  lARiiil'i in  fllinois,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co. 
Oray's  liand'iiij?;',  in  J\innsylvaniu,  n.  post-office  of 
Greene  co. 

<i»ray'soii,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Crittenden  co. 
Oray'soii,  in  Ciilifornia,  a  village  of  Stanislaus  co., 
abt.  37  111.  8.  of  Stockt'*n. 

Oray'HOii,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  county ;  area.  abt. 
700  sq.  miles.  Fivers.  Rough,  B«*ar,  Clifty,  and  Caney 
creeks,  ^iurface,  level:  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and 
limestone.  Cap.  Eilclifleld.  V<>p.  abt.  9,000. 

A  pobt-villago,  cap.  of  Carter  co.,  on  Little  Sandy  River, 
abt.  110  m.  E.  by  N.of  Frankfort. 

C«ray'J40ii,  in  7cxo.s,  a  N.  co..  bordering  on  Iinlian  Ter¬ 
ritory;  area,  ab*nit  910  sq.  m.  Fivers.  East  ainl  Elm 
forks  of  Trinity  River.  Surface.  un<lulating;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Vap.  ;^lierman.  l^op.  abt.  10,000. 

Gray  >4011,  in  Virginia,  a  8.S.W.  co.,  bonlering  on  N. 
Carolina:  area,  abt.  o40  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Kanawha  River, 
and  other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified,  Iron 
Mountain  extending  along  its  N.W.  border,  ami  the 
Blue  Ridge  along  its  S.E.  Min.  Iron.  Coj).  Indopen- 
tlence.  J*op.  nbt.  8,2;i2. 

Oray'HRii  t’ourt-IIouso,  in  Virginia.  See  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Gray'son  Springs, in  AVa'iicAy, aP.O. ofOraysonco. 
Gray*s  Valley,  in  J*tnnsylvan{a.  a  P.  0.  of  Tioga  co. 
Grays'villo,  in  Illinois.  See  Gr.wville. 
^irayj^'villo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-ollice  of  Sullivan  co. 
Grays'villo,  in  Ke.niucky,  u  village  oi  T«jdd  co.,  about 
194  m.  S.W.  id'  Frankfort. 

Grays'ville,  in  Ohirt,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,abt. 
S  m.  S.W.  id'  Woodsfirld. 

Grays'^  illo,  in  J'ennsylvariia,  a  post-village  of  llun- 
tenlon  Co.,  abt.  100  m.  \V.  of  Harrisburg. 
Gray'-troiif,  n.  {ZoVl.)  A  large  kind  of  trout,  the 
Std'mo  erio7i  ol  Linniens;  called  also  Bull-trout. 
Grav'villo,  in  Jllinois.  a  post  village  of  White  co.,  on 
thc'Wahash  River,  abt.  160  m.  S.E.  of  Sprinjifield;  pop, 
abt.  1.600. 

Grazaloiiia,^^5'ro-^/oi-/oy'mrt.)  astrongly  fortified  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cuiliz.  54  m.  E.N.E.  of  the 
latter  city.  The  trade  of  G.  is  mostly  in  bacon.  Pop. 
7,200. 

Grazo,  t*.  «.  [Fr.  raser,  from  Lat.  rado,  rasus.  to  scrap© 
or  rub  off.  See  Gt:ATE.]  To  rub  or  tom  b  lightly  in 
passing;  to  brush  lightly,  as  the  surface  of  a  thing;  to 
lacerate  slightly  iu  rubbing;  as,  he  was  grazed  by  a 
bulht. 

Graze,  v.a.  [A.S.  grasian,  G<t.  grasen,  Du.  grazen, 
to  graze;  formed  nixm  the  respeetive  nouns  signifying 
Grass,  7.  v.]  To  feed  or  supply  with  grass,  as  cattle;  to 
furnish  jiasture  for. 

“A  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows.”— 

— To  feed  vpon;  to  eat  from  growing  herbage. 

“Their  steeds  free  graze  the  flowery  grouad."— Pryden. 

To  tend  grazing  cattle. 

“0  happy  man,  grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields.” 

lb'.  Daniel. 

— r,  n.  To  cat  grass  ;  to  I'ccd  on  growing  grass  ;  as,  gray¬ 
ing  cattle. 

— To  snpiily  grass;  ns,  grazing  iamls. 

Grjiat'cr,  n.  Tliat  wliich  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass,  Ac 
’■  The  c.,ckliug  goose,  close  grazer."  —  Philips, 
(irnxier.  (gru’zhrr.)  n.  One  wlio  admits  cattle  to  pas¬ 
ture;  one  who  rears  or  feeds  cattle  for  market ;  one  who 
deals  in  fat  cattle  wholesale. 

■'  She  has  a  pot  of  aloDey,  her  father  being  a  rich  grazier."  Collins. 

Orn*'iiiS.  «•  A  lea;  a  pasture;  a  patch  of  meadow.— 
The  act  of  feeding  on  growing  grass  ;  the  raising  or  feed- 
of  cattle.  —  A  nih  or  light  touch  iu  passing;  as,  the 


ing  .  ,  , 

firazing  ol  carnage-wheels.  .  . 

(grat'sr-d'zo,)  7i.  [If*]  (Mus.)  An  indication 

to  Ihe  performer  that  the  ninsie  to  which  this  word  is 
affixed  is  to  he  executed  elegantly  mid  graeeliilly. 

Ovt-ttHf..  (gres.)  n.  [Fr.  graisse;  It.  grassn,  from  Lat. 
crassus,  fat,  gross  ;  akin  to  Gael,  rreis,  fat.]  Animal  fat 
in  a  soft  or  fluid  slate;  oily,  or  itnctnous  matter  of  any 
kind  as  tallow,  lard.  Ac. :  —  confined  In  the  fatty  pro¬ 
ducts  of  land  animals  only  ;  as,  candle-i/reasf,  bear’s- 
grrase.  eiigine-f^iTa.'S’,  Ac. 

“  A  girdle,  foul  with  grease,  binds  his  obscene  attire."  —  Dryien. 

(Farrierq.)  An  inflammatory  swelling  in  a  horse’s 
heels,  wliich  suspends  the  nSiial  greasy  secretion  of  the 
iiart.'and  produces  dryness  followed  hy  eracUsand  ulcer¬ 
ous  issues;  it  is  generally  hronght  on  hy  over-exertion, 
or  hy  standing  t.io  long  in  the  slahle. 

—V.  a.'  To  smear,  danli,  or  anoint  with  grease,  fat,  or  other 
sitishy  matter;  as,  to  grease  inacliinery,  to  grease  oue’i 
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hair.  —  To  bril>e:  to  corrupt  with  money  or  presents ;  as, 
i\ivy  greased  iti?)  palm  with  gold. 

••  Kiivy  not  the  store 

Of  the  gr€n9fd  afivocRte  thin  griu«ls  the  poor.”  —  Drydtn, 

— cozen:  t(»  rlieat;  toswiii'lle;  to  diddle:  to  overreach. 
GroJ%HO’»ooo5i.  n.  {Mach.)  A  short  pipe  fixed  in  the 
cylinder  cover  of  a  steam-eimine,  with  two  stop-cocks 
inserted  at  a  short  distance  apart,  and  a  funnel  at  the 
top  for  holding  tallow.  When  the  upper  cock  is  opened, 
the  tallow  falls  into  the  intermediate  space:  the  cock  is 
then  closed,  and  the  lower  one  opened  t'*r  the  melted 
grease  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  lubricate  the  piston 
without  allowing  the  steam  to  escape. 

OrejiH'er.  n.  A  term  of  cmitempt  applied  to  Mexicans 
in  the  W.  States  of  the  Uidon 
i»r«*as'ily,  adw  With  grease:  in  a  greasy  manner. — 
Grossly:  in  a  corrupt  or  indelicate  manrier. 
roas'iiiess,  n.  State  of  being  greasy  or  fatty;  unc* 
tuousness ;  oiliness. 

Ciroa'soii,  in  IVamylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 
<areas'y,tt.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease;  Hs,uyrca*y 
apron, 

— Oily;  unctuous:  fat;  consistingof,  or  containing,  grease  : 
as.  a  mess.  —  Fat  of  body;  bulky;  —  use<l  in  a 

contemptuous  sense  ;  as,  a  " greaxy  knight.”  —  Shahx. 

{Farriery.)  Affected  with  the  disease  called  grease^ 
as  a  horse. 

Cireu'sy,  in  Jflinoix.,  a  post-office  of  Macoupin  co. 
Orea'Hy  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofiicoof  Lawrence  co. 

Oroat,  (ifraf.)  a.  (com.  orevter;  ore.^test.)  [AS, 
Low’ Ger.,  ami  I). /yroof ;  Fris.  Gcr.  gj'oss  ;  0.  Ger. 

grOz;  pnd>ably  allied  to  Lat.  grandir,  grown  big,  large, 
or  great.]  Large  in  bulk  or  dimensions;  big;  l)eing  of 
extended  length  or  lireadlh:  vast;  enormous;  immense; 
huge  ;  us,  a  great  ilistance,  a  great  castle,  a  great  desert, 
a  grrat  river,  a  great  length,  breadth,  size,  &c.  —  Large 
in  number:  J'xpressing  a  large,  extensive,  or  nrmsnal 
degree  of  anything  ;  numerous;  Jis,  a  grmt  mnltitmle. — 
Long  continuetl;  considerable  in  time, length, or  duration. 

••  Th<m  hast  spoken  of  tlij  aervaufs  bouse  for  a  great  while  to 
come  ■'  —  ‘I  Sum  vii.  19. 

— Important;  weighty;  tnomentous;  as,  a  gre^t  under¬ 
taking,  a  princiide,  &c.  . 

“  They  never  fail  who  die  In  a  great  cause.”  —  Byron. 
—Chief;  principal ;  of  vast  power  or  excellence ;  supreme ; 
illustrious  ;  pre-eminent ;  distinguished  ;  as,  a  great  man, 
the  Great  Seal,  &c. 

“  The  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old."  —  Byron. 

— Adnurable;  sup'-rior;  eminent;  distingni>hu(l  by  any 
quality  or  ipialities,  or  acquirements;  us,  a  great  idea,  a 
great  poem,  a  great  actiun. 

“  Great  thoughts,  great  feelings  came  to  them, 

Like  iustiucts.  unawares.”  —  Monckton  .Vilnee. 

— Noble;  dignified:  grund;  majestic;  august ;  strong ; 
iniglity  ;  as,  n  great  hero,  n  great  genius,  &c. 

••  The  world  kuowa  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.”  — H.  Taylor, 

— Distant  by  one  more  generatiojj ;  —  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line;  as,  a  i7r«.tf-grandfather. 

By  the  great,  in  the  abstract,  gross,  or  whole. — “Car¬ 
penters  build  a  lionse  by  the  great.''  —  Moxon. 

Great  circle-sailing.  {Naat.)  The  steering  of  a  ship 
in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ncare.st  course  between  two  places. 

Great  S’-al.  the  chief  or  prineijnd  seal  of  state ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  seal  of  state  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  great,  the  wealthy;  the  powerful;  the  distin¬ 
guished;  —  opposed  to  the  btwly. 

Oreat  Ansi'll  wi<*k  I'reoK,  in  Pennsylvania^  enters 
the  Juniata  River  in  ilnutiii.;doii  co. 

Cfreat  Har'riiis$‘Coii«  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Berkshire  co.,  on  the  ilunsatonic  River, 
abt.  m.  tv  N.  W.  of  Springfitdd  ;  pttp.  of  township  abt. 
4,8i>0. 

Oroai  Ba'siii*  or  Fremont  Basin,  in  r?a^i  and  JV^rac/u 
Territories,  an  extensive  tract  uf  land  lying  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  having  an  area 
of  abt.  175,000  s<|.  m.  As  yet  its  exploration  has  mit 
been  very  thorough.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  and  high  lulls,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  dry  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 
It  lias  some  rivers,  ami  a  number  of  lakes,  or  sinks, 
which  liave  no  outlets,  and  of  all  of  wliich  the  wator.s  are 
salt,  excepting  Utah  Lake,  q.  v.  See  Great  Salt  Lake. 
<*r**at  Bear  l^ake.  See  Bear  Lake,  (Great.) 

Oroat  •bellieil,  a.  Ihegnaut;  teeming;  as,  ^'ngreat- 
bellied  woman.  "  — Shaks. 

Grc^at  Boiiil,  in  Sew  York,  a  post-villago  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt  ICO  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ori^at  Beii<l,  in  /V/uniy/m/efu,  a  post-village  and  towm- 
sliip  of  Snsijnehannaco..  on  the  Snsqiielianna  River,  abt. 
48  m.  N.  of  Scranton;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2.500. 
Great  Bend  Villag'O,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Snsqncliaiina  co. 

Great  Brid^'e,  in  T7r7/7ua,  a  village  of  Norfolk  co., 
abt.  80  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Great  Brit^iiii,  in  a  geographical  sense,  the  large.st 
and  mu?>t  important  island  of  Europe,  is  generally 
termed  the  British  Empire,  or  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Britain  (Britannia)  was  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  the  island,  by  which  it  was  knoAvn  to  the 
Romans.  Tiie  same  race  that  con.stitnteil  the  original 
population  of  Britain  occnpi«*d  also  Armorica  in  France, 
and  to  this  ilay  speak  essentially  the  same  language. 
The  distinction  is  tor  the  most  part  made  by  the  names 
of  Bretagne,  or  ”  Little  Britain,”  but  Great  Britain  is 
spoken  of  Avhen  the  affairs  of  the  most  iinportant  island 
of  the  world  come  Into  (juestion.  The  term  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  but  little  used  by  the  islanders,  until  the  acces- 
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sion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  England 
united  tlie  entire  island  under  one  soven  ignty.  In  the 
reign  of  Anne,  on  May  1,  1707.  Great  Britain  became  the 
legal  name<»f  the  kingdom.  It  compri^ed  England,  Sc«»t- 
lami,  and  Ireland  lo  meiiiioii  \>  ales,  liie  smf4liA^^t  of 
the  dependencies).  The  official  style  of  the  empire  is  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Grrat  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in 
current  iangnage'tlie  term  comprises  the  entire  king¬ 
dom,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  indndes  the  entire 
imperial  power.  Under  the  heail  British  Kmpire  we 
have  given  the  table  and  population  ol  all  the  poHst?s- 
sions  under  British  I'lile.  The  details  of  the  physical 
geography  are  given  under  England,  Ireland,  iicotland, 
and  Buff'S,  and  more  minutely  under  tlie  names  of  tlie 
several  counties,  lakes,  rivers,  islaiid.s,&c.  Uinier  this  head 
are  noticed  :  1.  Tiie  geograpliy  of  the  island  ol  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  2.  The  United  kingdom  of  Great  Briluiu  and  Ireland 
—its  general  institulloiis,  statistics,  Ac. ;  o.  An  historical 
sketch  of  England;  observing  that  the  geography  ami 
history  of  Indand  down  to  the  present  day  will  be  found 
under  its  own  name.  —  The  island  ed'  Gieat  Britain  lies 
between  Lat.  49®  57'  30"  and  58®  40'  24"  N.,  and  between 
Lon.  1®46'  E.  and  0®  lo'  W.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  amrou  the  \V.  by  the  Atlantic,  tlie  Iric^h  Sea,  and 
St.  George's  Chaimel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dun- 
net  Head,  in  Caithne»^;  the  im>st  southerly,  Lizard 
Boint,  in  Cornwall  ;  the  must  eaistcrly,  Lowt'stolt  Ness, 
in  Norfolk;  and  the  most  Avesterly,  Ardnamurdian 
Point,  in  Argyleshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  aliout  6U8 
III.,  and  its  greate.*>t  breadth  (from  Laml  s  End  to  the  E. 
coast  of  Kent)  almiit  320  m. ;  while  its  surface  contains 
about  89,000  sq.  ni.  —  Geology.  The  geology  ot  G.  B.  is 
of  peculiar  importance,  tlie  rocks  of  tlie  earth's  crust 
having  been  first  systematically  btndifd  and  expounded 
here.  Briti.-h  geologists  have  given  to  the  world  the 
names  whereby  the  v.irions  strata  are  known, ami  Brit¬ 
ish  rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  eai  tlTs  strata. 
Tlie  whole  recognized  series  of  stratified  deposits  occur 
in  Britain,  one  or  two  only  being  more  fully  developed 
elsewhere;  ami  it  is  only  in  these  singular  cases  that 
the  foreign  equivalents  are  taken  as  the  types.  British 
geology  is  no  less  important  from  the  iiitlneiico  it  has 
had  in  the  development  of  tlie  conn  try,)  ts  mineral  wealth, 
especially  the  coal  and  the  iron,  being  the  real  muscle 
and  .sinew’  of  Britain's  power.  —  Min.  Tlie  quantities  of 
minerals  ami  metals  jiroilnced  in  the  year  18CC, ami  tab¬ 
ulated  in  toms, were;  coal,  101,030,544;  iron-ore, 9,005,012. 
tin,  15,080:  coppi.-r,  180,378;  lead,  91,047  ;  zinc, 12,770’  py¬ 
rites,  135,4 12;  valued  at  $208,501,050  (g'dd).  Tliese  figures 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  mineral  wealtli  of  (7.  B. 
— Nat.  Hist.  It  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europ'*,  (7.  r.)  Very  few  species,  either  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  pecnlmr  to  G.  B.  Tlie  flora  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  Ger¬ 
many;  but  in  the  S.  of  England  tliere  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  closer  correopomleiico  with  that  of  the 
N.W.  of  France;  ami  some  jilants  found  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands  and  on  the  French  coast  aiipear  nowhere  in 
Britain  but  in  the  S.W.  of  England.  The  mountains  of 
M  ales,  Ciunberiaml,  and  Scotland  have  a  vegetation  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Scandinavia  more  than  that  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe.  —  Ethnology. 
The  jiresent  pupulaliun  of  the  island  of  G.  B.  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  successive  waves  of  immigration  ami  conquest. 
M'hen  the  Romans  iuvailed  Britain  (64  u.  c.)  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  Celtic;  and  they  continued  to  be  essentially 
so  until  the  5th  ami  6th  centuries,  when  —  the  Romans 
having  previously  retired  —  the  level  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  w’ere  gradually  oveiTun  and  subdued  by  German 
tribes  from  the  opposite  coasts.  Then  followed  inva- 
siims  of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
lastly  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  the  Normans,  how¬ 
ever,  were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  adding  any  new’  ethnological  element;  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  England  (excepting  M  ales)  and 
of  the  Low'lands  of  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  sprung 
from  an  amalgamation  of  the  original  Celtic  with  Ger¬ 
man  ami  S'-andinavian  blood,  the  latter  having  iiredoni- 
iiiated  .so  as  to  determine  the  language,  institutions,  and 
character  of  the  resulting  race.  M  ales,  and  tlie  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  are  still  inhabited  by  represtmtatives 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes.  (See  Scotland,  Picts  and 
Scots,  Ireland,  Celt.t:,  AngL'>Saxon8,  M'ales.)  —  Agric. 
Tlie  soil  of  G.  B.  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  tlie 
production  of  tw’o  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  society — 
breadstuff's  (cliiefty  wheat,  barley,  and  oats);  and  grass, 
roots.  Ac.,  as  food  for  domestic  animals.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  both  the  soil  ami  tlie  climate  are  admirably  suited. 
McCulloch  estimates  the  number  of  acrcb  in  England 
under  grain  crops  at  6^  millions  (wlmat  3  millions,  bar¬ 
ley  1,  oats  and  rye  2,  beans  ami  peas  ]/^)\  and  the  total 
produce  at  27^  million  (piarters  —  value  $185,(XX),00<). 
The  prmlnce  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  and  clover  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $13'»,(X)O,()0l).  The  annual  value  of  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadow-lumls  is  immense.  The  Higlilarid  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  began  in  1856  to  collect 
careful  statistics  of  that  part  of  the  island;  but  owing  to 
a  misnndcrstamiinir  with  the  Treasury,  the  undertaking 
W5US  not  Continued  beyond  1857.  In  that  year  there  were 
3.556.572  acres  under  rotation,  the  chief  crops  being  grass 
and  hay,  1,459,805  acres:  oats.  OS^GIS  acres,  yiebling 
3’2,750,763  bushels;  w’hcat,  223,152,  yielding  6,154,986 
bushels;  barley,  198,387,  yielding  6.564,429  bushels; 
turnips,  476,691  acres,  yielding  0,690,109  tons;  potatoes, 
139.819  acres,  yielding  430,468  tons.  The  total  number 
of  live-stock  in  Scotland  in  1857  amounted  to  6,989,368  ; 
viz,  185,40‘J  horses,  974,4^17  cattle,  5.683,168  sheep,  ami 
146,354  swine  (see  also  Ireland).  The  amount  of  corn 
and  cattle  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  is 
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not  nearly’  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  population. 
The  average  importation,  of  grain  especially,  amounted 
to  U>,l09,9tH)  qnuiters  during  the  last  15  years.  The 
farming  capital  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  estimated  in  u  widely  dittereiit  manner  by  various 
authorities.  On  tlie  whole,  G.  B.  is  very  backward  as 
compared  with  America  in  tlie  niattiTof  statistics,  and  it 
isaliiiosl  impossible  to  get  accurate  iiitormatioii  on  any 
product  that  is  not  a  direct  object  of  exportation. — 
Manuf.,  it-c.  The  manufactures  of  England  are  commeii- 
Burate  w  ith  her  greatness  in  other  resjiects.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  is  that  of  cotton, which  employs  more  hands  than 
any  other  in  the  kiiigilom,  and  furnishes  about  two-fiftbs 
of  the  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  this  manufacture 
are  l.aiicabliire,  Cheshire,  I'erbysliire.and  Yorkshire. The 
chief  Woollen  and  worsted  manufactories  are  in  York¬ 
shire.  LaiicHbliire,  and  Gloncester^hire.  'J  he  great  centres 
of  the  hardware  manufacture  are  Birmingham  and  Shef¬ 
field,  tin;  funner  having  work-sliops  o!  iron,  steel,  copiier, 
and  brass  wares,  and  tlie  latter  being  lanieil  chi*  fly  for 
cutlery,  agricultural  imi>lement8.  grates,  fire-arms.  Ac. 
The  weaving  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at 
Leeds,  and  in  the  cos.  of  Lancaster.  Dorset.  Durham,  and 
Salop,  'The  glove-trade  of  the  midland  and  M  .  cos.  is 
important,  the  principal  establi>hment8  being  at  M*)od- 
Btock,  M  orcestcr.  l.udlow,  Ac.  Tlie  other  manufactures 
comprise  paper,  hats,  glass,  pottery,  soap,  lace,  Ac.  Sliijv 
bnibJing  is  also  a  prominent  !»raneli  of  industry.  (See 
Ireland  and  SjtO  LAND.) — Imports  and  ETjva  ts.  The  im- 
portatiiiiis  for  the  year  1868  amounted  to$1.477,t90,tOO, 
to  which  the  Unileil  l?tateH  contributed  for  $215,300,000. 
The  exj*urtatii>ns  were  $897,1.00,000,  of  which  this 
country  received  $1*07,050,000.  —  Shipping.  To  curry 
on  this  vast  trade,  G.  B.  liad,  in  1868,  •25..'.00  registered 
sailing  vessi  ls,  with  an  aggregate  t»»tinnge  of  4.878,233 
tons,  and  2,944  steamers  carrying  902.297  tons;  mak¬ 
ing  together  28,444  Acssels.  of  5,780,530  tons  burden, 
anil  employing,  exclusive  of  masters,  197,502  seamen. 
The  total  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entering  British 
ports  ill  1868  was  16,630  tons,  against  17,050  that  cleared. 
Bailroads.  In  1869,  G.B.  possessed  a  network  of  railri'ads 
of  the  length  of  22,928  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $2,511,314,435.  —  I. erenue  and  Expenditure.  For  the 
year  1868-1869,  the  revenue  amounted  to  $iJ64, 275,000, 
and  tlie  expenditureR  were  $;i74,866,080,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $10,501,0.  0.  —  Natimal  Dtbt.  On  March  31, 1869,  the 
national  debt  of  G.  B  amounted  to  $3,984, 305.*i35,  of 
Avhich  ^,702,090,160  were  consolidated,  and  $282,216,175 
uiifniub-d.  —  Army.  The  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament.  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1690.. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  troops 
which  the  security  of  the  kingdom  and  its  possession** 
render  it  necessary  to  maintain,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
the  diffen  nt  brant  lies  ot  the  service  in  detail,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  an  animal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commong. 
According  to  the  army  estimates  laid  helore  the  House 
of  Com  moils  in  the  session  of  1869,  the  total  regular  lorce 
of  G.  B.,  on  the  peact^-footing.  during  the  year  18(9-70, 
WHS  to  consist  of  138, (.91  men.  But  the  standing  army  d<»e8 
not  constitute  the  w  hole  army ;  the  army  estimates  con¬ 
tain  votes  of  money  for  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxili¬ 
ary  forces,  namely  the  nii/ifta,  the  yeomanry,  tliero/wn- 
terrs,  and  GxaenroUid  pensioners,  nmnl»ering  372,335  men, 
forming  a  grand  total  of  511,026  men.  The  British  Indian 
army  tor  tlie  same  year  consisted  of  191,073  men. — 
Navy.  The  strength  of  the  naA.v  in  1869  was  :  1.  Armor- 
plated  ships  38  (iron  clads,  rams,  and  turret-ships  26. 
corvettes  3.  8lo*>p8  2,  gunboats  3,  floating-batteries  4); 
ships  of  the  line  44,  frigates  35,  corvettes,  21.  sloops  44, 
small  vessels  10,  pontoons  2,  despatch-vessels  4,  gun-ves¬ 
sels  51.  gunboats  67,  tenders,  tugs,  Ac.  10,  transports  18. 
admiralty  yachts  5;  —  total  of  the  steani-vessels  of 
every  desci  iption  349,  to  w  hich  must  be  added  19  sailing- 
vessels, —  winch  bring  the  navy  of  G.  B.  to  the  graim 
total  of  368,  mniincd  hy  about  62.000  seamen  and  nia- 
j-iueb. —  Gnrnmiont.  '1  he  govi  rnim  nt  of  G.  B.  is  of  the 
kind  known  as  a  “Constitutional  Monarchy,'’  in  which 
the  sovereign  accepts  of  the  dignity  under  an  express 
agreement  to  ahide  by  certain  prescribed  condititnis. 
The  sovereignty  is  Inneditary  in  the  fandly  *d'  Brnns- 
Avick.  now  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  person  of  either  a 
male  or  a  female.  The  sovereign  (through  ministers)  is 
the  directing  power  in  the  executive  of  government; 
while  the  legislative  function  is  exercised  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  q.  V. —  Beiigion.  G.  B.  is  a  Protestant  state,  bntall 
religions  —  not  ofi'ensive  to  public  or  private  morals  — 
may  be  professed,  and  their  ditterent  forms  of  worship 
practiseil.  without  interJerence  from  any  quarter  what¬ 
ever.  There  are  two  churcbeR  “establislied  ”  by  special 
acts  of  the  leglslalure.  In  England  and  Ireland,  the 
establislied  church  is  Episcopal  io  its  government,  and 
called  the  “United  Church  of  Eiif^iaiid  and  Ireland.”  In 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  establisi.ed  hnreh  is 
Presbytoriaii.  (^ec  Irelan'j  and  Scotland.)  No  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  nunber  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  Episc*»pal  Church,  ani  those  adliering  to  other  re¬ 
ligious  creeds  in  EnglanJ,  is  given  in  tho  last  official 
Census,  and  we  are  obliged  to  deduce  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  other  deiiomir  ations  from  the  number  of 
their  places  of  worship.  lu  1861  there  were  in  England 
and  M'ales  4,564  buildings  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  dissenting  denominations,  and  registered  for  the 
Boli‘mnizati*)n  of  marriages.  A  third  part  of  that  num¬ 
ber  belongi'd  to  Independents,  1,000  to  Baptists,  895  to 
M'esley  an  Methodists,  551  to  Roman  CHth(*lic8,  193  to 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  152  to  Unitarians,  137  to  Scottish 
Presbyterians, and  141  to  various  other  bodies  w’ho  have 
not  yet  acquired  numerical  importance.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  forty  years.  Iq  the  year  1830,  there 
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were,  ni  England  and  Wales,  4^4  priests:  In  there 
were  In  IHoU  the  ehnrclj«*8  were  410 ;  in  180S  they 

were  There  were  10  convents  in  1.S30,  and  the 

iminherhad  risen  in  1808  to  2-7.  In  ISJiU  there  were  no 
lionses  for  religious  men,  hut  in  187)0  there  were  11,  anil 
in  1868  the  immhor  amounte»l  to  07.  —  Jlist'ii't/.  Nothing 
nnthentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  Kiighnul  before 
Caisar,  who  twice  invaded  tlie  i*<l:ind,  tln’ii  called  llri- 
tuuaia,  in  55  and  51  u.  c.  Claudius  resumed  the  idea 


Fi{7.  1194. —ROYAL  ARMS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  three  linus  pass.  gard.  in  pale,  j 
or,  for  Ktigland;  second,  or  a  Hon  rampant  w  iihin  a  double  tres- 
flory  counturfiorjr  </«.,  for  Scotland :  third,  az.  a  harp  or,  stringed 
ar..  for  Ireland;  all  surrounded  bv  the  Garter. 

Cre««.— Upon  the  roval  helmet,  the  imperial  crown  proper, 
thereon  a  lion  stalant  ga'rdant,  or.  iniperinllr  crowned  also,  proper. 

.Supporters.  —  Dexter,  a  lion  rampan*  gardant.  or,  crowned  as 
the  crest.  Sinister,  a  unicorn  or.,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled  or, 
gorged  with  a  coronet  composed  of  crosses  pattec  and  tleurs-de- 
lis.  a  chain  affixed  thereto,  passing  between  the  forelegs,  and  re¬ 
flexed  over  the  back,  also  or. 

Motto.  —  IHrtt  ft  mon  Proif  C*  God  and  iny  Right").  In  the 
compartment  below  the  shield,  with  the  Uniou  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle  ingrufttd  on  the  same  stem. 

of  sHlijnpitiiia  liritiiin  a.  n.  +3,  iiml  from  tlmt  timo  until 
85,  tiie  liomun  .irink-s,  nuikiiii;  further  projiress  iit  dif 
fereiit  times,  pem-truted  as  far  as  the  Urauipian  Hills, 
but  the  piirtiou  of  tlio  island  was  never  sulalued  liy 
the  invaders.  In  411,  lloiiurius  nliandoned  Britain, 
whose  inliahitauts,  finding  it  impossihle  to  defend  tliem- 
selves  against  tlio  I’icts,  calleil  to  tlieir  aid  tlic  Saxons, 
wlio  (449)  assisted  tliem  so  effeetuall.v  that  they  took 
possession  of  tlie  rountry  and  founded  the  four  king¬ 
doms  of  Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex,  ami  Kent.  Tiie  .Angles, 
who  followed  them,  established  three  otlier  kingdoms, 
viz..  East  .Anglia,  l)eira,  ami  Mercia,  (o40-o84.)  All 
these  kingiloms  ended  by  being  reduced  to  one.  under 
Egl'ert.  the  Saxon  Iting  of  Wessex,  (827 .)  After  835  the 
Danes  ravaged  England  from  time  to  time,  but  in  871 
Alfred  tlie  tlreat  forced  them  to  desist,  and  from  tlience 
till  near  tlie  end  of  bis  reign  1 909)  the  Danes  left  tlio  island 
in  peace.  Reiiii  iiiiig  in  981.  the  Danes  succeeded,  in  1013, 
in  putting  tlieir  king,  Sweyn,  on  tlie  tliroiie,  wbicli  was 
not  recovered  bv  the  Saxon  dynivst.v  till  1041.  In  lOtiii. 
William.  Duke  of  Normandy,  compiered  tlio  kingdom 
and  founded  a  newdynasty,  which,  in  1154,  was  replaced 
bv  tlio  I’l aiitagenets  of  Norman  nice  on  tlie  female  side), 
and  of  wlioiii’  Henry  II.  was  tlie  first  king  in  England. 
This  family  reigned  till  1485.  The  greatest  events ilnring 
tins  lapse  of  time  were,  the  union  of  five  large  provinces 
of  France  with  England  by  the  accession  of  I(eiir.v  II.; 
tlie  struggle  of  this  prince  with  Tlioiinis  A  Bei  kef 
(1162  to  1 170);  —  the  coiinnest  of  Ireland  (1171 );  the  wars 
of  Richard  tlie  '*  Lion-Hearted  ”  against  France  (1194  to 
1199)-  the  loss  of  Normandv  liy  Jolin  (Lackland)  in  1’204; 
tlie  institution  of -Magna  Cliarta.  the  basis  of  tlie  English 
constitution  (1215),  —  the  insurrection  of  Moiitfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  against  Henry  III.  (12.i8  to  126.)),  —  the 
temporary  doniiiiion  over  Seotland,  during  the  iiiiarcliy 
in  that  country  (12SG  to  1314),—  the  limidrud-years  war 
a-ainst  France  (13:i7-14‘i3),  —  and  tlie  civil  war  lietween 
tlie  lionses  of  A’ork  and  Lancaster,  called  tlie  war  of  the 
Two  li  'Sfjt.  wbicli  ended  witli  tlie  downiall  iil  tlie  tlien 
roval  fimily  (1480-1485).  Tlien  followed  tbo  Tudor  dy- 
na'stv,  under  wliicli  the  royal  power  readied  its  zenith, 
and  during  wbicli  time  tlie  Protestant  religion  was  siib- 
stitnted  for  C  itliolicism.  — a  change  successively  accom- 
plisbeil  under  Henry  VHI  ,  Edward  M.,  and  yneen 
Elizabeth  (1533  to  1603).  This  ipieen  was  sneoeeded  liy 
Janies  I  tlie  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  wlio  first 
united  under  Ids  sway  Scotland.  England,  and  In  laiid, 
tinder  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  His  son  Charles  I., 
too  favorable  to  Catholicity  and  to  alisoliite  power, 
perished  on  tlie  scaff.dd(Di49),a  repnlilic  was  proclaimed, 
and  Cromwell  (o.e  ).  under  the  titleof  Protector  reninined 
master  of  the  realm  until  le.'iS.  In  1660.  the  Stn.irts  were 
reestablished,  Init  tlie  erriirs  of  Janies  II.  liroiight  aliont 
a  new  revolution  in  1688,  wliich  finally  overthrew  the 
Stu-art  dyniustv  and  gave  to  tiie  English,  as  sovereign, 
William  III,,  prim  e  of  Grange,  wlm  liad  married  -Mary, 
daughter  of  Janies  II.  Under  ym-en  Anne,  who  sue- 
cei*‘ied  liim,  the  mu"n  of  Kuirhiinl  and  Scorlnud  vvaa 
consummated,  and  her  reign  was  further  illustrare<!  by 
tbo  victories  of  Marlbornug'".  After  the  deatli  ot  Queen 
Anne  (1714)  the  house  of  iluuover  came  to  the  throne 


ns  the  nearest  lieirs  of  the  royal  lino,  and  this  family 
still  bolds  the  throne  of  England.  Uiuler  thi.->  dyna.''ly 
tt»ok  place  the  8even» Years  \S  ar  ( 1750  to  17t>l).  tlie  con* 
quest  of  Gauada  ( 1706),— tlio  loss  ot  the  jtuglo-Anierican 
colonies,  now  tlie  U.  States  (1770-17S6),  —  the  coiwpiest 
of  India  (1757  to  1810), —  the  struggle  ugaiust  the 
Frencli  revolution  ainl  against  the  Einpire(17U-J  to  1815), 

—  the  Irish  Union  (bsOU),  — the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws 
against  Catholics  and  Noi»-conforini8ts(l820  to  RS2'J),— 
tiie  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1840), —  the  Crimean 
war  against  Russia  in  concert  with  Fr.iiiee  (18o-^1855), 

—  the  Sejtov  mutiny,  and  its  \u'ompt  rejiression,  iil 
Ilindostan,  (1857-1858.)  and  the  several  expeditioiii 
against  Cliina  ( 184-  to  1800)^  —  the  Reform  Bill  (1868), 
ami  the  Fenian  agitutitm  (for  wliich  see  Ireland), — 
tlie  Abhantee  (1804)  ami  Abyssinian  (1808)  wars,— tiie 
Irish  land  act  (1870), — the  settleineiil  of  the  “Alabama 
Claims,”  {<{.  r.,  p.  20U,)  (1873), — the  disebtahlislimenl  of 
the  Irish  Cliureb,  —  the  change  of  Ministry,  —  ilie  In¬ 
dian  meeting,  and  tlie  annexation  ot  the  Feejee  Islaiuls 
(1874),  —  Indian  famines  (1873,  1877-78),  —  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  the  Queen  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India 
(1876),  —  the  annex. itioii  ot  the  Transvaal  Republic 
(1877),  —  the  Berlin  Treaty,  (7.  r.,  p.  2U7j,  the  accpiisi- 
ti'in  of  Cyprus,  tlie  occupiincy  of  a  large  extent  of  tr^r- 
rilory  in  S. and  S.W.  Africa,  the  latest  being  that  bor¬ 
dering  on  Walvisch  Bay  (1878-9),  —  the  '  Fishery”  set 
tlement  with  the  U.  8.  (1878),'  and  the  Afghan  and 
Kallir  w  ars  (1878-0),  are  among  tlie  most  important  of  the 
recent  events.  The  pop.  in  1877  ot  tlie  United  King¬ 
dom  (Kept.  Reg. -Gen.),  was  33,805,419.  The  total  value 
of  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1877  w-as:  Exports 
and  imports,  £616.765,702,  against  £631,931,305  in  1876 
£655,551,900  in  1875,  £667,733,165  in  1874,  and  £682, 
292.137  Ml  1873.  Imports,  1877,  £304.419,682,  of  which 
£304.865.684  was  from  tbreign  countries  and  £89,553,- 
899  from  British.  Exports,  £252,346,020,  of  wiiich 
£176,593,870  was  to  foreign  countries  and  £75,752,158 
to  British  possessions.  F.Ii.,  miles  in  operation  in  1876, 
16,872;  cr.pital,  £658,214,000;  gross  receipts,  £59,918,- 
000:  nett,  £28,680, 0(M).  Total  British  debt,  March  31, 
lS78,£777,781,5y6,  of  w  hich  £661,773,626  bears  3  per  cent, 
interest.- See  p.  1150  and  British  Empire,  p.  390. 

Sovereigns  of  England. 

D.ANES  AND  SAXONS. 

A.  D. 

975,  Edward  II.,  (the  Mar 
tyr.) 

979.  Ethelred  II. 

1013.  Sweyn. 

1014.  Canute  (the  Great). 
1014.  Ethelred  1 1,  (again). 

1016.  Edmund  II.  (Ironside) 

1017.  Canute  (again). 

1035.  Harold  I. 

1040.  llardicamite. 

1043.  Edward  (theConfessor) 
1066.  Harold  II. 


A.  D. 

827.  Egbert. 

837.  F^tlielwolf. 

857.  Etlielbald  II. 

800.  Ethel  belt. 

866.  Ethelred  I. 

871.  Alfred  the  Great. 

9Ul.  Edward  1.,  (the 
Elder.) 

925.  Athelstan. 

940.  Edmund  1. 

946.  FMred. 

955.  Edwy. 

957.  Edgar. 

NORMANS. 

1066.  Dec.  25.  M  illiam  I.  1100.  Ang.  5.  Hciii  y  I. 

lOhT.  Sep.  26.  M'illinin  II.  1135.  Dec.  2j.  Stephen. 

PLANT.AGEXEIS. 

1154.  Dec.  10.  Honrvll.  1272.  Nov.  20.  Eilwaril  I. 
llbO.  Si'll.  3.  Richaril  I.  1307.  July  8.  Edward  11. 
1199.  May  27.  John.  1327.  Jan.  25.  Edward  111. 

1210.  Got.  28.  Henry  III.  1377.  June  22.  Richard  II. 

HOUSE  OF  LAACVSTEB. 

1.399.  Sep  30.  Henry  IV.  1422,  Sep.  1.  Henry  VI. 
1413.  .March  21.  Henry  V. 

HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

1461,  March  4.  Edward  IV.  1483.  June  26.  Richard  III 
1483.  April  9.  Edward  V. 

HOUSE  OP  TUDOR. 

1485.  Ang.  22.  Henry  VII.  1553.  July  0.  Mary. 
loOD.April  22.  Henry  VIII.  1558.  Nov.  17.  Elizabeth. 
1547.  Jau.  28.  Edward  ^  I. 

HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

1603.  March  24.  James  I.  1025.  .March  26.  Charles  I. 
ixTERREGNUii.  —  Tlie  CoiiiiiHiiiwealtli. 

HOUSE  OP  STUART,  (rrslored.) 

ICCO.  May  29.  Charles  II.  1689.  Feb.  13.  M  illiam  III 
1C85.  Feb.  6.  James  II.  and  Mary. 

1702,  Marcli_8.  Aiine. 

HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 

1714.  Aiig.  I.  George  I.  1820.  Jan.  29.  George  IV. 
17'27.  June  11.  George  II.  1830.  June  26.  'William  IV. 
1700.  Oct.  26.  George  HI.  1837.  June  20.  VlcTOBl.A. 

Oroat  Fish  Kiver,  or  Thew-ee-choii,  a  river  ol 
Britisli  N.  America,  enters  tlie  Arctic  Ocean  in  Lat.  67° 
7'  31"  N.,  Lon.  94°  39'  45"  tV. 
iiroat'-hoarlod,  a.  Higb-spirited ;  undejected. 
OrotAt  Islaiitl,  an  island  in  Bass's  Straits,  between 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Ext.  40  m.  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  12  m.  73i)«.  41.000. 

(iroat  Island,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  liiirbor; 

arm.  aid.  12  s<i.  m.  — Another  in  Wexford  harbor. 
IJrpal  Island,  in  rVria  Ilamprlu'rr.au  island  and  liglit- 
liouse  at  the  entrance  of  l‘ortsmoiitli  liarlior.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  liglit  90  It.  above  the  sea-level.  Lat.  43° 
3'  30"  N..  Lon.  70°  43'  W. 

Ciroat  Kanawha,  (bn-naw'ien.)  a  river  in  iV.  Caro¬ 
lina,  Viri/inia,  nm\  14'.  riri/imn,  wliieli  riie.-i  in  "  atanga 
CO.,  in  tim  former  State,  and  taking  a.  tortuous  N.E, 
course  tliriMigh  Aslie  co.,  enters  Virginia  in  Grayson  co  ; 
tlience  traversing  Carroll  co.,  it  makes  its  wav  tlirougb 
till)  Iron  Itloiintaiii  (a  ridge  of  the  .Allegliaiiy  Mountains) 
into  Wytlie  ciy,  ami  from  liere  followiiiga  general  N.E., 
N  and  N.VV'.  coursu  tietweeu  I'uiaski  and  Montgomery 
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and  fhrongb  Gile.s  cos.,  pierces  another  ri<lge  of  (lie  Alle¬ 
ghany  Muuiitaiiis,  ami  enlei’b  W.  Virginia  beivveen 
Mercer  and  Munroe  cob. ;  tlieiMa*  gcnei  iilly  N  .W  .  tlirough 
a  third  riilge  of  the  .AUeghaiiies,  it  cuntinueb  by  Green¬ 
brier  ami  Ualeigli  eort..  and  lluough  Fayette.  Kanawha, 
I’utnam,  ami  Mahoii  cos.,  till  it  empties  into  ilie  Oh'o 
Kiver  at  Buint  Pleasant.  AbuNe  tlie  tiauley  River  it 
bears  tlie  name  of  New  Kiver.  Lmyth.  sibt.4Ui)  lu. 
<irr<‘at/ly,  o.dv.  In  a  great  degree;  much.  — Nobly; 
illustriu'iisly  ;  magnanimously. 

in  Marnhunl,  a  P.  O.  of  St.  Mary's  co. 
^■roRt  in  AVw  )7/r/.-,  a  jiost-village  of  Queen’s  co. 

n.  Largeness  of  bni  k,  dimensions,  number, 
or  quantity;  magnitude;  large  aiimnnt  ;  extent;  liigh 
degree;  as,  the  yrtalncss  of  reward,  llie of  an 
enterprisi*.  &e. 

_ High  rank,  place,  station,  or  jmsition  :  elevation;  dis¬ 
tinction;  di.L:nity;  eminence ;  c<uiimaud  ;  power;  gran¬ 
deur;  pomp;  magnificenee. 

“  Some  are  t>orn  grent,  some  notiievc  grtatne»$,  and  some  bav* 
greatnesa  Mirust  upnn  iliem." — Slinks. 

— Swelling  pride;  affected  state. 

“  It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  be  coroeth  not  aboard  your 
ships.” — liacon. 

— Eleviition  ofiiiiinl;  nobleness  of  disimsitiim  ;  magna¬ 
nimity. 

“  Tlie  clernal  substances  of  his  greatrirst.‘'~Stau.  and  FI. 

— Streiigtli,  extent,  of  power  id' intellectual  faculties;  ns, 
yrcuLim  of  genius. — liiteii.-ity ;  loreo;  degree  of  nuality  ; 
a.s,  greatness  of  lieat,  grralness  of  sound. 

(ilront  Otsh.  in  loieu,  a  iiost-lowiisbip  ol  Palo  Alto  co.; 
pop.  85. 

I.rrat  Illvor.in  Georgia.  See  Ooeeciiee. 

iiiroat  Ohoo'|>«*t>  Kivfr,  in  Georgia.  See  Giioopee 
<»reat  (or  Sandy)  I*oiiit.  in  Massaehasetts,  a  promon¬ 
tory  and  ligbt-liouso  on  tlie  N.  extremity  of  Nuntneket 
Island.  It  exliildta  a  lixeil  liglit  7U  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  Lat.  41°  2.3' 20"  N.,  Lon.  70°  3' IV. 
liroat  I*oii<I.  in  Maine,  a  pust-ofiico  of  Hancock  co. 
lirA'at  Jialt  I.akc*,  in  Llah  TerriOjry.Xhe  largest  lake 
of  tlie  Great  Basin,  r/.r.  It  is  iilioiit  70  m.  long,  30  m.  in 
width,  and  covers  an  area  of  2,100  sq.  in.  Its  surface  is 
4,200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  iiiiddlo  of  the  lake, 
several  islands  rise  as  liigli  us  3,'250  feet  above  tlie  level 
of  tile  water;  the  principal  island  is  in  Lat.  41°  10'  N., 
and  Lon.  112°  21'  IV.  The  islands  are  9  in  number;  oiio 
of  them  is  12  miles,  and  anotber  16  miles  in  length. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  us  to  form  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  concentrated  lirines  known  in  the 
world.  It  contains  22  iier  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
slightly  mixed  with  other  salts.  Tliis  lake,  in  whoso 
waters  no  living  creature  is  found,  receives  from  the 
south,  liy  the  Jordan,  the  w  aters  of  tlie  Utah  Lake,  which 
are  fresh,  and  tliose  of  tlie  IV ear  River  from  the  north  : 
hut  it  lias  no  outlet.  It  has  been  called  the  “still  in¬ 
nocent  Dead  Sea;"  and,  certainly,  in  tlie  qniility  of  the 
water,  and  the  wild  weird  as[iect  of  the  snrronnding 
scenery,  the  lakes  greatly  resemble  each  other.  Tho 
first  mention  of  the  G.  *S'.  L-  w'as  by  Baron  La  Hoiitan, 
ill  1689,  who  did  not  liiimself  visit  it,  hut  who  gathered 
some  notions  of  it  from  tlie  Indians  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  was  first  explored  and  described  in  1843,  by 
Colonel  Fremont.  A  tliorongli  survey  was  made  in 
1849-1850  by  Captain  Howard  Stansimry,  of  tlie  United 
States  army,  whose  report  was  printed  in  1852.  Alioiit 
38  m.  to  the  S.E.,  and  connected  with  it  by  tlie  Utah  or 
.Iordan  River,  is  Utiili  Lake,  tlie  waters  of  wliicli  arefresli. 
Ilppsit  Salt  laiko.  city  and  county.  Seo  Salt  Lake. 
tiroat  Slav**  Fake,  [Fr.  Lac  tie  VL'sclare.]  a  con¬ 
siderable  lake  in  Britisli  N.  Ameriea.  of  a  very  irregular 
sliape,  and  covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  15,tit)0  sip  m. 
It  lies  between  Lat.  60°  40'  ami  63°  N.,  and  la'tweon  109° 
30' and  117°  30'  IV.  Its  main  outlet  is  the  Mackenzie 
River,  wliicli  flows  into  tlie  Arctic  Ocean. 

Great  Slave  Kiver,  a  river  of  Britisli  N.  America, 
connects  Lake  Atliabasca  witli  the  Great  Slave  Lake; 
length,  alnmt  300  m. 

Great  South  Kay,  in  -Veto  I’oW.-,  an  arm  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  on  tlio  S.  coast  of  SnITolk  co..  Long  Island. 
It  is  50  Ill.  long  and  from  to  5  m.  wide.  Great  South 
Beaeli,  wliieh  is  about  35  in.  long,  and  lias  Fire  Isliiml 
Liglit-liouso  On  the  IV.  extremity,  separates  it  from  tlio 
ocean. 

Gr(‘at  Valley,  in  iVeio  Vorlc,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  of  Cattaraugus  co„  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Dunkirk; 
pop.  of  tuwiisliip  about  1,525.  It  was  formerly  a  reser¬ 
vation  of  tlie  Seneca  Indians,  g.v. 

Great  IVesterii,  in  1‘ninsgtrania,  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  CO.,  alioiit  212  m.  IV.N.IV.  of  Harrisburg.  P.  0. 
Br.ady'8  Bend. 

Great  Works,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO.,  alioiit  80  111.  E.  of  Angnsta. 

G  reave.  r.«.  lAaiU.)  To  bream ;  to  grave. 
Gr«‘ave»,  {grerz.)  n.pl.  [Fr.yre'eM,  armor  fortlielefp; 
Up.  grev<is.  Tho  O.  Hr.  grere  signifies  tlie  shank,  shin, 
forepart  of  the  leg.]  Pieces  of  armor  used  at  a  very  early 
period  to  defend  tlio  leg  hetween  tlie  knee  and  Hie  ankle. 
They  formed  a  part  of  tho  armor  of  Eastern  nations  in 
tlie  time  of  Siiiil.  as  wo  learn  from  the  story  of  Goliath 
of  Gutli,  tlio  ihaiiipion  of  tlio  1‘hilistines.  who  “had 
greaves  of  brass  niton  ids  legs.”  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  also  wore  metal  greaves.  The  Saxons  protected 
the  leg  by  hands  of  cloth,  tho  Danes  by  pieces  of  thick 
leather.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  armor 
for  tlie  legs  consisted  of  liose,  on  winch  scales  or  rings 
of  metal  were  fastened.  IVlieii  idate-armor  came  into 
use,  tlie  G.  consisted  of  plates  of  pedished  steel,  covering 
tlie  fore  part  of  the  legs.  Tlie  metal  shin-piece  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Albaiiiuus. 
lirebo,  n.  (,/tool.)  See  Colymuid.®. 

Gre'hle,  in  Pennsgloania,  a  post-office  of  Lebanou  co. 
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Vreoian,  {^^^9’)  Relating^  or  belonging 

to  Greece.  ^ 

•  -«.  {Geog,)  A  Greek;  n  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

—  A  Jew  who  nnderstoo(Uireek.  (.-tcfs vi.  1.)  —  Onewho 
is  a  ripe  scholar  in  the  Greek  language,  liistory,  or  lit¬ 
erature.  ^  _  . 

“  Tbe  most  accompUshecl  of  Grecians."  —  De  i^Hxncey. 

Grecian  firt.  See  Greek  Fihe. 

Orooi-^m.  n.  ( Kr,  ^rcasm/r.]  An  idiom  oi 

the  Greek  language;  a  Hellenism. 

Grccizt*.  ( gre'siz^)  v.  u.  To  make  Grecian.  To  trans¬ 
late  into  Greek.  ,  .i  n  i. 

Cire'elzp,  liro'cianlzo^  v- «•  To  speak  the  Greek 
language.  _  . 

« recoup.  f7ivA-.)n.  [Fr.]  A  French  cdfrcp-pot. 
«rec«iup,(A  la,)a.  [Fr.]  After  the  Greek  manner 
or  fashion.  .  »r 

Oroopc.  in  y^w  Vorlc.a.  post-township  of  Monroe  co. , 
«/»;).  in  1^70, 4,314.  ,  , 

ttroece.  a  mmlern  kinijiloin  of  Europe,  ami  the  most 
celebrated  state  of  all  antiqmly.  In  Us  Hounshmi’ 
perioii,  G.  comprised  the  entire  S.  portion  of  <he  h-  pen¬ 
insula  of  Europe,  extemliu!'  N.  to  Lat.  d-..  lucludiiiK 
Thesselvaud  a  part  of  modern  .\lliauia,  with  the  Ionian 

1»1  ■  -  ■  ■  •  '  ’  - - 

famous 

the  nai»»t)  v»i  .  -  k  _ 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  tiiough  much  smaller 
than  the  iincient  country  of  the  same  name,  comprises 
the  territories  of  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  ol 
the  ancient  states  of  Greece,  including  all  that  portion 
of  the  continent  8.  of  the)  gulfs  of  Arta  and  I  olo,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  islands  of  Enhoea,  the  Cyclades,  and  the 
two  Sporad.’S.  'Mai  areu,  (islands  inclniled,)  19, ddO  sq. 
m.—l’op.  Coiitiiieiital  Greece  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  principal  portions;  the  northern,  or  Hellas;  and 
the  southern,  comprising  the  .Morea  (aiic.  PAnpnnnesm). 
Politically,  G.  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  or  Namar- 
chie.s,  suh-divided  into  Eparcliifai,  with  tlie  f"' 
pop.  according  to  the  census  of  1861  for  O.,  and  of  d8G5 
for  the  Ionian  Islands.  (Total  jjop.  1880, official,  l,GT9,«75.) 


daiids;  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Thu 
.mous  region  was  originally  called  and  receivei 

le  name  of  Greece  from  Gnecus,  Prince  of  Ihessa  y 


Xomarchies 


Attica  and  Ikeotia... 

Euboea . 

IMitliiotis . 

Ac.irnania  and  .Eto- 

lia . . . 

Argolis  and  Corinth 
Achaia  and  Klis. 
Arcadia . 


Pop  j 

.Vomai'cAie*. 

Pop. 

116.024 

Messenia . 

117,181 

7 '2,308 

hiiconia . 

11'2,910 

102,291 

Cyclades . 

118,1:;0 

109,392 

Total  for  Greece.. 

1,096.810 

1 38,24  j' 

Ionian  Inlands.... 

251.712 

113,719 

96,54;’) 

Total . 

1,318, 5*2*2 

reach  quite  to  the  extremities  of  the  four  S.  promonto¬ 
ries  of  Hie  peiiinsiiln.  Tlie  cnliiiimiting  iioiiit  in  tins 
part  of  Greece  is  Mount  St.  Eliiis  ( 'J'aipp-.tos),  m  .Miiimi, 

7  900  feet  higli.— A’ii'crs  and  J  akes.  G.  Ims  no  iiaTigalile 
rivers  nor  would  aiiv  lie  worth  notice,  were  it  not  lor  tiie 
clnssicnl  recollection  wliicli  attach  to  every  portion  ut 
bollisoiliind  water  of  tliiscelehratedconiilry.  llie  Aspro- 
Potaiiiiis  (-•tc/o/eiw),  between  .Etolia  ami  Acariiania.  is 
the  largest ;  tlie  principal  reiii.aiiiiiig  ones  are  tlie  Gayios 
Mavro-Potamns  (^lyp/nssus  of  Bceotia),  wdiicli  runs  into 
the  Lake  Topedias.  tlie  llellada  (. V/ierc/iias)  Asopo,  the 
Athenian  Gi'pliissus  and  Jlissus;  in  tlie  Mtireii,  tlie  Koii- 
pliia  (Alpheus),  Vasilico  [Eurotos],  Iliaco  (Peneus),  Pla- 
nizza  ( Jnachus).  Mavro-iiero  (tlie  ancient  .S/yo-),  Ac.  '1  he 
principal  lake  is  tliat  of  Toiiolias  {(.’opai's),  in  '\  .  liieotia, 
said  to  he  1,009  feet  aiiove  Hie  sea.  Tliere  are  a  lew  in 
sigiiiticuiit  pools  in  tlie  Jloren,  including  the  Eerneai 
and  Styiiiphalian  lakes  so  famous  in  clas.sical  fahlo. — 
Marslies  are  iiiiiiieroiis.  Nearly  the  w  liole  N.  sliore  of 
tile  Morea,  from  Ooriiitli  to  Patras,  is  low  and  marshy: 
and  tlie  iiihah.  of  both  those  towns,  as  well  as  of  Nauplia. 
Argos,  and  Zeitoiiii,  tlie  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Athens,  siilTer,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
y  ar,  from  nialaria  geiieriiteil  by  stagnant  poids.  Hie 
want  of  navigable  rivers  in  Greece  is  obiiated  by  the 
n.  nierons  gulfs  and  inlets  of  tiie  sea,  wliicii  indent  its 
coasts  on  every  side,  and  aftord  niiiisnal  lacilities  to 
commerce,  wdiile  they  add  to  tlie  variet.v  and  beauty  of 
tlie  scenery.  The  principal  gulfs  or  hays  are  tlioso  ot 
Volo,  Zeitoun.  Egina,  or  Athens  (.Vinus  .Surnnicus).  and 
Argos  or  Naniilia  on  the  E. ;  Kolokylliia  and  Koron  on 
Dio’s.;  Arklnidia,  Patras,  and  Arta,  on  the  IV.;  and  Hie 
extensive  ami  ijeaiitilul  Gull  of  Corinth,  lietweeii  llclliis 
and  tlie  Morea.  Between  Euboea  and  tlie  main-lainl  are 
tlie  clianiiels  of  Taliinti  and  Egripo,  united  iiy  tlie  an¬ 
cient  Eui  ipus.  Tlie  sliores  of  Greece  are  mostly  alirupt. 
Till)  cliief  lieadlands  are.  Capes  Maiitelo  in  Eiilnea,  Co 
loniia  (SuiiiuiH),  ami  Skyllo  {Sci/llHUm)  on  the  E. ;  St, 
Angelo  (d/u/ru),  Matapan  (Ticnarum),  and  Gallo  (.-Icrt- 
tns  /A-.),  on  the  S. ;  and  Klarenza  and  Skropha  on  the  U 
coast. — Gi-otof/ij  and  Mineral-gp.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  country  consists  of  Becoiidary  torniations.  G.. 


{J'lUslCai  Irr/tg  )  cutumj  ‘o  . . . -  .. 

the  irregularity  of  its  sliapc,  its  sliores,  and  its  “mhice- 
Its  N.  portion.  Ilell:ui,  sir  -tches  W.N.M.  to  E.S.L.  for 
about  209  miles,  gradually  decreasing  in  Ineadtli  from 
Acariiania  to  Cape  Coloiiiia  in  -Attica.  Its  S.  portion, 
till)  Morea,  is  a  peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modern 
name  from  Its  supposed  rescmblanco  to  a mulbprry-loat. 

It  is  united  N  E.  to  Hclla.s  by  tlie  Istlimns  of  Coriiitli. 
Tlie  greatest  length  of  tlie  .Morea,  N.  to  8.,  is  alioiit  140 
111.:  its  bre.idtii  v.iries  from  00  to  135  m  :  it  comprises 
aliont  lialf  tlie  area  of  the  newly  erected  kingdom.— Tlie 
surface  of  Greece  is  tliroiigliout  iiioniitaimms,  and 
scarcely  any  room  is  lelt  lor  plains.  Sucli  of  tlie  latter 
as  exist  are  priiiciinilly  along  tlie  sca-sliore,  or  near  tiie 
m  intlis  of  rivers,  or  olso  are  mere  liasiiis,  once  forming 
the  beds  of  iiioniitaiii  lakes,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  or  conininnicating  witli  each  otlier  only  i'.v 
deep  and  narrow  gorges.  8ncli  are  tlie  plains  of  Man- 
tineia,  Orcliomenos,  Stymplialiis,  Topolias,  and  Copals, 
The  most  extensive  tr.iets  of  plain  country  are  in  U 
Hellas,  and  on  tlie  N.W.  and  N.  shores  of  tlie  Morea, 
Tliese  are  also  the  most  productive  parts  ot  tlio  country  , 
hilt  other  very  fertile,  tliougli  small,  iilaiiis  are  scattered 
through  the  E.  of  Greece,  as  those  of  Bee  itia,  E.  Plmcis, 
MaraHmii.aiid  in  iiiy  others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently, 
tliu  grauarifs  of  the  country.  The  most  nourishing 
cities  of  antiiiuity,  as  AtheiH.  Eleusis,  Megira,  Corinth, 
Argos.  Sparta,  iind  Thebes,  wme  situated  in  the  midst 
or  on  the  borders  of  these  plains;  and  others,  as  Tnpo- 
li^za  Leoudari,  Mistra,  Gisiouui,  Patras,  Missoloiighi, 
Zeitoun,  and  Livadia,  wiiich  in  modern  times  have 
raulced  among  the  principal  towns  in  Greece,  have 
been  similarly  located.  —  They  belong  to 

the  .\lpinu  system,  being  a  continuation  of  tlie  Julian 
Alps,  80  remarkable  in  their  whole  e.xtent  for  their 
numerous  grottoes  au»l  caverns.  Ihe  principal  chain 
that  of  Piiidus— runs  N.W.  to  S.E.  through  the  centre 
of  Uella-s,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On  enternig 
Greece,  the  IMndus  chain  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  7,70U 
feet  in  height.  It  sends  off  on  its  .  side  some  ranges 
through  Acarnania  an-1  .EtoUa,  and  tlie  range  of  Mount 
Zagora  or  Helicon  in  Bie  dia;  but  its  offsi'ts  on  this  side 
are  of  very  iuh-rior  height.  The  mountains  of  Acarna¬ 
nia  in  general  are  estimated  at  only  about  1,900  feet  in 
height*  and  Mount  Paleo  Vouna,  the  summit  of  Heli¬ 
con  has  only  5,738  feet  of  elevation.  On  the  E.  side  the 
branches  <‘f  Pimlns  are  more  lofty;  Mount  Ouiona,  the 
higliest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  N.  boundary,  is 
8.2:59  feet  liigli;  and  Katabothra  {(JH  a).  7,001  feet. 
The  celebrated  Mount  Parnassus  is  a  part  of  tiio  cen¬ 
tral  mouutain-chain  ;  its  principal  summit,  IJakouni,  is 
8  06S  ft.  in  height.  Mount  Elatea  (Cithueron)  is  4,6*29  tt. ; 
and  in  Attica,  Parnes  4,»g56,  Peiitelicus  3,04*2,  and  Ilyinet- 
tus  (T>el>‘rouni)  3,:570  ft.  high.  A  mountain-chain  runs 
lUron*^!!  Euluea  in  its  wlnde  length  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  Pindus;  its  highest  point.  Mount  Delph^/hr- 
w/iOSSU.-?),  near  its  centre,  reaelies  the  elevation  ot  5,<  -o  it. 
A  chain  piusses  througli  the  i^tlimus,  and  nearly  through 
the  Morea  E.  to  W.,  giving  otf  lateral  branches,  which  | 


Fig.  1195.  —  V.\LE  OF  TEMPE,  (THESSALY.) 
generally  speaking,  is  a  region  of  compact  gray  lime¬ 
stone.  The  shores  of  the  Mon-aare  bordered  l>y  tertiary 
forniations,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossil  sludls.  \  ol- 
cauic  action  is  clearly  tract'able,  jiarliculai  ly  in  soineot 
the  islands.  Tlie  whole  of  G.  abounds  with  caverns 
and  fissures,  whence  sulphurous  ainl  other  im-phitic 
va]ior8  arise,  wiiich  were  taken  advantage  of  in  an- 
tiiiuity,  at  Delplii  and  elst  where,  for  practiMiig  religious 
deceptions.  There  are  numerous  hot  ainl  cold  mineral 
springs,  both  saline  and  sul[)hurous;  but  few  have  yet 
been  aiialv/.ed.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  impregnat(*d 
with  nitre  ;  this  is  especially  tlie  case  near  C  riiitli  and 
Kalavrita  M  irble  of  various  color.s,  red  ami  green  in 
the  Morea,  and  white  at  Pent«‘Ucus  in  Altica,  porphyry, 
slate,  gypsum,  7.inc.  lead,  iron,  gold,  and  silver  in  small 
quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  nhini,  sulphur, 
and  asplialtum,  are  among  the  principal  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  moat  competent  author¬ 
ities  that  the  gold,  silv^T,  copper,  and  lead  miiu'S  of 
Attica  ami  the  i-ilanda  of  Siphnos  ami  Seriphos  are  far 
froTii  Ix'ing  exhau‘*teil.  Iron  abounds  in  Scyros.^  at 
Tfcnarnm,  and  in  Eubrea.  where,  also,  as  well  as  in  Elis, 
there  are  abundant  seams  of  coal. — Climote.  Temperate, 
and  for  tiie  most  part  healthy,  except  in  tlie  low  and 
marshy  trai*ta  around  the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  very  unhealthy.  The  mean  temperature,  in 
a  country  the  surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of 
course,  vary  considerably  ;  but  themeilium  temperature 
of  tbe  year  in  Die  plains  of  N  Greece  may  be  about  CO® , 
and  in  those  <if  the  »S.  about  64®  o'  Fahr.  At  Atliens  the 
thermometer  not  unfn  qneiitly  rises  in  July  ahovo  100® 
Fahr.  Snowfalls  in  tlie  mountains  by  the  miildle  of 
Oct.,  ami  even  in  the  plains  it  is  occasionally  six  indies 
deep;  hut  it  never  lies  long  in  the  latter.  Tiie  winters 
at  Atliens  are  confined  to  the  first  tw'o  montlis  of  the 
year.  Both  spring  and  autumn  are  rainy  seasons  ;  and 
in  Dec.  the  rains  are  generally  so  heavy  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  labl  underwater;  but  throughout 
the  wliole  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  half 
the  year,  a  shower,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  is  rare  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  country.  —  PrfHiuctions.  The  more 
common  jirodncts  of  Gre<*k  soil  in  ancient  timi*s  were 
wheat,  barlev,  and  other  cereals;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with 
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fruits  of  various  kinds.  The  figs  of  Attica  were  and  bDI 
are  famed  for  tlie  excellence  of  tlieir  flavor.  Forests 
once  covered  many  of  the  hills,  ami  supplied  timher  lor 
domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building :  they  are  still 
extensive  in  some  parts.  Tlie  most  important  pro¬ 
ductions  of  moilern  G.  are  those  mentioned  above,  with 
maize,  rice,  millet,  uniTanls,  and  silk.  Honey  is  produced 
in  great  quantity  on  Ilyniettus  ami  in  some  parts  of  the 
Felopomiesns.  The  mulberry-tree  is  largely  grown  for 
thesilk-worm  ;  ami  on  tlie  north  and  sonlii  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in  Arcadia,  and  Ihe  west  coast 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthian  grape  or  currant  is 
most  extensively  cultivated.  A'ines  fionrisli  in  almost  all 
partH.but  Die  island  of  Saiitorin  possesses  the  most  lanions 
vineyard.s,  wiDi  the  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  and  fnr- 
nislies  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Bnssians.  The  olive 
grtiws  in  a  wiiil  state  over  nil  parts  of  (». ;  when  in- 
grafied.  it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  whicl:  the  inliab- 
itaiits  pickie  in  very  large  quantity,  as  h  8ta])le  article 
of  food.  The  oil  of  the  olive  serves  to  supply  liglit,  and 
is  used  in  cooking  and  lor  food,  ns  we  employ  butter. 
Cotton,  madder,  tobacco,  and  leguminous  plants  grow 
ill  considerable  ijuaiitity.  I  mil-trees  are  especial!}  fer¬ 
tile  ;  figs  and  apricots  are  plentiful  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity;  oniiities,  citrons,  lemons,  jiomegranates,  almonds, 
Will  er-melons,  gourds,  and  otlu*i  8  of  less  note  arc  w  idely 
Bpreiid,  largely  ]>rodnc<d,nnd  of  excellent  quality. — Agry 
culture.  Tlic agricultural  imidemeiitsare  still  as  rudeasin 
the  days  of  the  I’cloponncsiaii  war.  or  even  ot  Hesiod;  and 
this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  plongliing-oxen,  niggedness 
of  the  country,  general  tliimiess  of  soil,  and  difficulty  of 
tillage  and  irrigation,  is  emuigli  to  damj)  the  ardor  of 
even  a  more  energetic  population,  llie  liuuses  of  the 
Country-people  are  in  most  parts  little  better  than  niere 
hovels,' and  a  large  pniportion  of  the  arable  land  is  iin- 
tilled.  The  modes  of  tillage  are  of  the  nrost  primitive 
kiml;  ami  thus,  though  nearly  half  tlie  male  population 
of  G.  is  employed  in  agriiuiltural  labors,  they  make  but 
sliglit  jiniiressiofi  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  influence  little  the  amount  of  exports;  in  fact,  they 
do  not  produce  as  much  grain  as  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  ixipulution.  and  that,  too,  though  a  higlier  yield  is 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  than  in  other  countries.  Much 
labor,  liowevcr.  is  bestowed  on  Die  cuhivalinn  of  the 
olive,  vine,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees.  Ihe  greater  ]'art 
of  the  land  belongs  to  Die  state;  rent  is  paid  in  kind, 
and  in  a  certain  pnqiortion  (one  third)  to  the  net  pro¬ 
duce. —  ^scrnerg.  Travellers  in  G’.  generally  speak  in 
high  terms  ol  iljr  scenery,  of  whicli  Fig.  1196  may  give 
an  idea.  It  lias  everywliere  tlie  fiviest  views,  and  is 
intercrtling,  not  1<*S8  from  its  natural  beauties  than  its 
classical  associations,  ami  tlic  ruins  of  ancient  art  and 
splendor  scattered  everywhere  over  it. 

••  Yet  are  thy  skies  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild: 

8»eet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdaut  are  thy  bclda, 

Thine  oli-  c  ripe  as  when  Miners  a  smiled. 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 

There  the  hlithe  bee  his  fraprani  fortress  builds, 

The  fret  born  wanderer  of  tliy  niouutaiQ  air  ; 

Apfllo  fiill  thy  long,  long  Bunimer  gilds. 

Siill  in  his  hcani  .Mendeli's  marbles  pl-re; 

Art.  (llory.  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still ).»  fair. 

••  Where'er  we  trend,  ’tis  haunted,  holy  ground; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vn-«l  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 

And  all  tlie  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 

Till  the  sense  ache#  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  e.'vrliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  ; 

Kach  hill  an<i  dole,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 

Dofle.s  the  ])ower  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone; 

Age  shake*  Athena's  lower,  but  spares  gray  Marnthoi;.** 

Childe  Harold,  canto  ii. 

itanners  and  The  follow  ing  statements  em- 

body  tbe  vuhiablo  testimony  of  'J  hierst  li  as  In  the  habits 
ami  state  of  the  people  when  he  visited  6'.  in  1831-^*2:  — 
‘•There  is  a  jiretfy  marked  distinction  among  Ihe  inhab¬ 
itants  of  tbe  three  great  divisions  of  G.  —  Greece  N.  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  reloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The 
inhahitaiitfi  of  N.t  reece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and 
warlike  siiirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode 
of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  tlie  pictures  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  soil  liere  is  generally  cultivated  hy 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  \\  alhicliians.  In  K.  Greece, 
Parnassus,  with  its  natural  hulwaiks,  is  the  only  place 
where  the  Hellenic  race  lias  maintained  itsell;  in  Die 
mountainous  parts  of  W.  Greece  Diere  are  also  some 
remnants  of  Hellenic  stock.  In  tliese  parts  the  language 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewliere.  Tlie  popu¬ 
lation  of  tlie  Peliipomiesus  consists  nearly  of  the  same 
races  as  that  of  N.  Greece  ;  but  the  Peloponnesians  are 
more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  the  inliahitants  of 
Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argolis  and  a  part  of 
Ihe  ancient  Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  all  speak  Greek,  tliere  are  consideruhlc  social 
ditTerences.  'Jhe  jiopulatioii  of  the  town  is  of  a  mixf*4 
character,  as  in  N.  Greece,  where  there  is  an  active  and 
intelligent  body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans 
in  the  towns,  and  among  them  some  of  Greek  stock. 
The  Mainotfs  form  a  separate  class  of  the  population. 
They  are  generally  called  Maiiiofes  fr<»m  the  name  of 
one  of  their  districts;  hut  their  true  name,  which  they 
have  never  lost,  is  Spartans.  They  occii|iy  the  lofty 
and  sterile  mountains  between  the  gulfs  of  Enconia  and 
Messenia.  the  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from  the 
sunny  valley  of  the  Enrotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospi¬ 
table' tracts  of  TaygetoM.  thougli  the  plains  which  are 
spre.ad  out  below  them  are  no  longer  held  by  a  con¬ 
queror,  and  the  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  hki*  want 
of  laborers.  In  the  islands  there  is  a  singular  mix¬ 
ture  of  Albanians  and  Greeks.  Tlie  .Albanians  of  Hydra 
ami  Spezzia  have  long  been  known  a.s  active  traders 
and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriotes  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  imlependence  in  the  late  war; 
the  Spezziotes,  more  prudent  and  calculating,  iucreaaerf 
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tlieir  wealth  and  their  mercliant-navy.  Tlie  islaml  of 
Syra,  which  lias  long  been  llie  centre  of  au  active  coin- 
inerce»  now  contains  the  remnant  of  the  population  of 
Ipsara  and  Chios.  The  Ipsariots  are  an  active  and  liand- 
soine  race,  and  skilful  seamen;  the  Chiots,  following 
the  habits  of  tlieir  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying  at  home 
and  attending  to  their  sliops  and  mercantile  speculations. 
They  amass  wealth;  but  they  employ  it  in  founding  es¬ 
tablishments  of  public  utility,  ami  in  tlie  education  of- 
their  children.  In  Tiiios,  the  peasants,  who  are  also 
the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even 
amidst  the  most  barren  rocks;  in  Syra,  Suntonn,  and 
at  Naxos,  tliey  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race 
of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their 
ancestors.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of 
Suliotes,  of  people  from  the  heights  of  01ym[)us,  Caiidi- 
otes,  many  Greek  families  from  Asia  .Minor,  Kanariotes, 
and  others,  who  have  emigrated  or  been  ilriven  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
Ipsariots  are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least 
intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  They  liave  the  fine  and 
characteri.-itic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  preserve*!  in  the 
marbles  of  IMiiilias  and  other  uncicMit  sculptors;  they 
are  ingeniou.H,  bxiuacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enter¬ 
prising,  vaporing,  and  disputatious.  The  modern  Greeks 
are  generally  ratlior  above  the  initMle  height,  and  well 
shaped;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  n-gular  ami 
expressive,  eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebri)ws 
arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexion  olive- 
colored.  The  islanders  are  commonly  darker,  and  of 
a  stronger  make 
than  the  rest;  hut 
the  Greeks  are  all 
active,  hardy, 
brave,  and  capable 
of  enduring  long 
privations.  Gen¬ 
eral  ly  speaking, 
the  women  of  the 
islands  and  of 
Hellas  (Kig.  1190) 
are  much  hand¬ 
somer  than  those 
of  the  Morea.  The 
character  of  the 
Greeks  while  un¬ 
der  Turkish  rule 
wn.s  thus  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Hope: 

—  i. 

78-SO.)  'The  c*)m- 
p  I  e  X  i  o  n  of  the 
modern  Greek 
may  receive  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cast  fn>m 
d  i  fie  re  u  t  s  u  r- 
roumling  obje*-ts ; 
thecore  is  still  the 
same  as  in  tiled. lys 
of  Pericles.  Cre-  /’tp.  1196.  —  a  modern  GREEK  QIRL. 
dulity. versatility, 

and  the  thirst  for  distinction,  from  the  earliest  periods 
fijrmed.stilHorm.aml  ever  will  form,  the  basis  "f  the  Gn*ek 
character.  . . .  When  pairiotism.  public  spirit,  and  preem¬ 
inence  in  arts,  science,  literature,  and  warfare,  were  the 
road  to  distinction,  the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots, 
of  heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  «if  ]>hilosophi*rs.  Now 
that  craft  and  subtlety,  ailiilatiou  ami  intrigue,  are  the 
only  paths  to  greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are  —  what 
you  see  tliem,’  Tiie  Albanians  are  of  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  peii.sive  ilisposition  than  the  Greeks;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  may  bo  con.si.lered  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  tliat  the  Doric  did  to  the 
Ionic  popnlati<ni  in  ancient  times.  '^hQhnrjwigr.  the 
modern  Greeks  (for  the  Albanian  is  of  Illyrian  (*ngiii) 
is  called  Romaic.  It  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the 
ancient  Greek  than  the  Italian  to  the  Latin;  i'Ut  many 
of  the  alterations  from  the  ancient  tongues  which  <lis- 
tinguish  both  the  modern  language.^  are  analogous. 
Many  of  the  popular  customs  of  the  Greeks  bear  the 
impress  of  antnpiity  ;  various  superstitious  observances 
are  kept  up;  and  even  the  iirdinar.v  amusements  of  the 
people  are  the  same  which  were  popular  in  ancient 
times.  The  far-famed  Romaica,  for  instance,  the  theme 
of  so  many  travellers,  is  (»bvious!y  the  same  as  the  Cre¬ 
tan  or  Dai’dalian  ilance;  and  another  modern  dance,  the 
Alhnnaticn,  is  suppose*!  to  res**mble  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
of  the  ancients.”  — .>/'««?</.  Unimp  Ttant,  nn*!  almost 
wholly  d*»mestic.  —  The  Greeks  h.ave  par¬ 

ticularly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  spirit  and 
success  with  wliich  they  have  engaged  in  nautical  and 
mercantile  enterprises.  Their  c*)mmerce,  next  to  tlieir 
freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of  the  prosjierity  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  Corinth,  and  *»tlier  Gre-k  cities  of  antiquity.  Ami 
in  this  respect  the  nualern  Greeks  have  been  no  unsuc¬ 
cessful  imitators  of  their  illustrious  progenit*»r«.  The 
great  articles  of  exp«)rt  from  (ireece  consist  of  currants, 
silk,  figs.  w*iol,  olive-oil.  valonia,  wine,  sponge,  wax. 
ami’tobacco;  the  principal  imports  la-ing  manufactured 
cotton  and  w.)oll*-n  goods.  c*>rn,  with  a  great  variety  ot 
suhordinate  articles,  principally  from  Englaml,  ^'r^jnee, 
and  Germany.  The  Greek  mercantile  navy,  in  IHCb, 
coiisistei!  of  4,021  vessels,  measuring  tons,  ami 

maimed  by  24,0S8  Hi*amen. —  <;o\'ernmeni.  The  present 
constitution  of  Greece,  ad*q)te«i  in  lS6f,  vests  the  wh«.le 
legislative  ]M>wer  In  a  single  chamber  of  i  e]iresentatives, 
c-ille*l  the  Rou\e,  elecle*!  by  universal  snfTiage;  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  vested  in  the  king  and  his  resp.>nsil.le  minis¬ 
ters,  assiste*!  l).v  a  council  of  state.  — Iheseare 
and  have  long  been,  in  the  greatest  disorder,  ihe  revenue, 


whitdi  is  about  $2,600,000,  is  every  year  inferior  to  the 
expenditure;  and  iu  1800  the  national  lieht  amounted 
to  $39,0.4.000.  —  Army  ami  Navy.  In  1860  the  army 
consish'd  of  380  utUeers  and  8,077  men,  to  whkh  are  to 
be  adile*l  a  binly  of  gendarmerie,  ot  542  otlicers,  with 
9,047  men,  einployeii  tor  military  as  well  as  civil  pur¬ 
poses,  and  under  the  or*lers  ot  the  minister  ot  war.  By 
a  law  which  pa.ssed  the  itoule  iu  Marcli,  1807,  the  army 
was  reorganizeil,and  iiicn-ased  uuminally  to  31,300  men, 
viz.,  14,300  regular,  and  17,000  irregular  troops.  The 
navy  consisted,  in  186  ,  of  a  trigate  ot  50  guns,  two  cc>r- 
vettes  of  20  an*l  22  guns,  i»ne  j)addle-hleamer  of  120  Inu’se- 
power,  with  0  guns,  six  screw-steamei  s  ot  30  horse- power 
each,  with  altogether  10  guns,  and  22  smailer  ^eKsels 
and  gunb*^ats.  —  Moncy^  WfiyhtSf  asurts.  The  unit  ot 
the  monetary  system  is  the  drachma=7^  cents;  the 
unit  of  weight  is  the  oke  =  about  2  lbs.  11  oz.  avoirdu¬ 
pois;  the  common  measure  of  length  is  the  pique  =  27 
inclu's;  a  slrema  of  laml  is  about  ot  au  English  acre. 

—  JCducafion  is  free  to  all,  fr*iiu  the  humblest  scliool  to 
llio  university;  hence,  au  unusual  muuber  of  Greeks 
jiress  into  the  learm-d  pr*»fession8,  and  a  large  e<luca- 
lioiial  niaciunery  is  necessary  to  supjdy  the  demand  lor 
knowledge.  There  are  about  370  communal  or  elemen¬ 
tary  8*-h*)ols,  and  ISO  Hellenic  schools,  iu  wliich,  among 
other  branches,  ancient  Greek  is  taught.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  military  school,  a  polytechnic  school  tor 
tra*le8  an*l  pmlesslons,  a  lyceum,  a  normal  school,  an 
agricultural  scho**!,  with  si-minaries  for  female  education; 
and  finally  there  is  the  University  of  Alliens,  with  four 
faculties  —  theology,  phihisoidiy,  law,  ami  medicine.  All 
tliese  institution.s  are  well  utt*  iideil;  ami  the  youth  of 
all  ages  are  most  zeahms  in  prosecuting  their  studies. — 
History.  The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity;  and  ill  the  early  and  mythic  period  of  their  history 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  table  Irom  fact.  Tiie 
I’eUisgi  w*-re  tbo  first  inhabitants,  succeeded  by  the  Hel¬ 
lenes.  Having  gained  tlie  advantage  over  the  Pela^gi, 
and  driven  them  to  the  islands,  they  peo\)led  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  their  own  nation,  who  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  viz,,  .E«.Uaii8,  Dorians,  loniaiis,  and  Aclmi- 
aus.  The  Hellenes  spread  in  difterent  directions  over 
the  country,  and  were  soon  joined  by  colonists  troni 
Egypt  and  I'hcenicia.  Tlie  first  constitution  ot  Greek 
citie.s  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history ;  but  it  seems 
that  m*)uaVchy  was  the  earliest  form;  and  Sicyon  is 
state*!  to  have  Ibumled  (D.  C.  2000)  At  liens,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  Of  the  mythic  or  heroic 
period,  the  principal  events  are  the  siege  ot  Thebes, and 
the  Trojan  war,  cumnieiicing  1198  D.  c.  The  coiilu.sion 
ari^ing  Irom  the  latter  event  dtq»ii\eu  many  kingdoms 
of  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the  amlation  ot  the 
Dorian  heraclulie  to  such  an  extent  that  they  expelled 
the  inliiibitants  of  the  Peloponnesus.  A  tiesh  impulse 
was  given  to  emigration;  large  bodies  ot  people  crossed 
the  ^‘Egeaii,  and  colonized  the  shores  ot  Asia  Minor;  and 
us  tlie  g*>vernments  clianged  with  the  rulers,  the  states 
*»l  (.Ireece  now  began  to  partake  ot  that  republican  form 
which  was  afterwards  their  peculiar  characteristic.  The 
civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  growing  power 
of  whii-h  latter  now  began  to  lessen  the  inlhience  of  the 
other  states,  military  knowledge,  the  arts  of  refinement 
ami  jM)litics,  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  quick  and  sen.si- 
live  Greeks  carried  refinement  of  manners  to  an  extent 
not  yet  exceeded  in  modem  times.  They  had  at  the 
same  time  an  extensive  commerce  with  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  Their  enterprise  and  love  of  liberty  bore  tliem 
successfully  througli  all  the  troubles  (d  the  Persian  war 
(B.  c.  46J);  but  from  the  same  reasons  they  became  in¬ 
volved  in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  whicli 
lasted  30  years  (emhug  B.  c.  404),  destroyed  their  union, 
aii*l  paveti  the  wav  for  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  (B.  C.o38) 
gained  the  deci.rive  buttle  of  ChenmaMi,  and  thus  became 
master  ot  Greece.  The  brilliant  comiuests  of  Alexander 
engage*!  thi-m  for  a  few  years;  but  their  courage  was 
now’  enervated,  and  their  l.>ve  ot  liberty  almost  extiii- 
gnishe*!.  When  the  Achaiau  league  proved  a  vain  de¬ 
fence  against  the  kiiigdi.m  of  Macedon,  Greece  was 
utterly  uiiahlo  t«»  conteinl  with  the  arms  ot  Rome;  and 
after  a  brief  c<»nti*8t,  ending  with  tlie  battle  ot  Corinth 
(146  D.  C.).  the  entire  country  became  an  integral  por- 
ti*>n  of  the  Homan  empire.  Literature  and  the  arts, 
long  on  the  decline,  were  finally  destroyed  by  Justinian, 
wlio  closed  the  sclmol  of  Athens.  In  0(10,  Alaiic  the 
Goth  invaded  the  country,  followed  by  Geiiseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  6th  and  Ttli,  and  by  the  Normans  in 
tlie  11th  century.  Alter  the  Latin  c*»nquesl  of  (.'onstan- 
tinople  (1204),  Greece  was  divided  into  feinlal  princi¬ 
palities,  an*l  govenu’d  by  various  Norman,  Venetian, 
and  Frankish  noldes,  until  1261,  when  the  entire  c<iun- 
try,  exeejit  Athens  an*l  Naniilia,  were  reunited  to  tlie 
Greek  mnpire  umler  Michael  Paleologus.  Invade*!  by 
the  Turks  in  1438.  it  was  finally  Cf>nquered  by  them  in 
1481 ;  but  the  Venetians  not  feeling  disposed  to  all**w 
the  new  masters  quiet  possession,  tlie  country  was.  dur¬ 
ing  the  subhequent  two  centuries,  tlie  scene  of  bloody 
wars,  ended  only  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  which 
secured  Greece  to  the  Turks.  Except  the  single  jiroy- 
ince  of  Maina,  the  whole  country  r*-majned  umler  their 
Bwav  till  1821,  when  a  hetairia  was  Ibniied,  and  Ypsi- 
hinti  )>roclaimed  that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  out  in  Greece  and 
Wallachia  simultaneously,  continuing  with  various  su*v 
cess,  mm’h  bloodshed,  and  many  atrocitii's,  until  the 
interference  of  the  European  powers  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino  (1827)  insun-d  the  indepemleiiceof  thec*mntry, 
unwillingly  a<?cor<le<l  by  the  Sulilimo  Porte  (1829).  The 
provisi*uiai  government,  estahlishe*!  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  not  siiccesKful  in  securing  the  ronfi<lence  of 
the  peojilo,  and  tlie  cliief.  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  as¬ 
sassinated  (1831).  The  allied  powers  had  already  deter- 
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mined  to  erect  Greece  into  a  monarcliy ;  and  the  crown 
was  finally  couferie*!  on  Otho.  a  yonuger  son  of  the  king 
ot  Bavaria,  who  was  pvocUiimeil  in  1832.  lu  l5t>2 
revululi*ju  forced  him  I*)  hsive  the  c*juutry.  He  was 
d*'p*»se*l  by  the  National  Assembly,  ami  George.  t!ieB«c- 
uiid  son  of  the  king  of  Iboauark.  cln*scn  king  of  GretH'e. 

i)rr<^e4l,  n.  [leel.  (/Cch/,  avidity.]  Greediness ;  lust  of  gain  ; 
covetousness. 

Cilroocl  ily^  adv.  With  a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink  ; 
voraciously  ;  ravenously,  vith  keen  or  ardent  di-bire ; 
eagerly. 

“  He  swallowed  gretd'^.y  ms  parclicd  earth  drinks  rain." 

VuuUam. 

u.  ^.u’.lity  of  being  greedy;  voracity; 
ardent  d<‘Sire;  keen  of  api»etite;  eagerness;  avidity. 

“  Fox  iu  sleuLh  irolf  iu  ijrtcdinc»»."  —  Shaka. 

Grood'y,  a.  [A.  S.yradig^  from  gradan,  to  cry  or 
clumur  lor;  Itt.i.  grat’diy.  gree*ly ;  0.  G<‘r,  grozan^ 
gruozjan,  to  (A.licii.]  Clannrous  for  loo*l.  4:c.;  having 
a  keen  uppet’*o  for  lood  or  drink  ;  ravenous;  voracions; 
very  hungry. 

“  Be  not .  , ,  too  greedy  epo’j  cneats."—  Ecclee.  xxvtiI.  t9. 

— Rapacious;  vehemently  desirous;  eager  to  obtain. 
(Sometimes  preceding  r/.) 

“  B«  uot  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.”  —  1  Tim.  ill.  i. 

CTlrd^Ocl'y-ft'Ut*  «.  A  gluttou  ;  a  devourer  of  food;  one 
who  makes  a  god  of  his  belly  ,•  «  goruiainlizer.  (Vulgar.) 

ViroeU^a.  {Gf'og.)  Relating  cr  pertaining  to  Greece ; 
Grecian;  as,  a  profile. 

OrooK,??.  {O'eng.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece; 
a  Grecian  ;  a  Hellene.  —  The  language  of  Greece. 

iirveU.  Areliitefturo.  The  early  architecture  of 
Greece  is  exemplified  in  the  massive  remains  of  w  alls  at 
Mycena*,  Arg«»s,  and  tillu  rs  of  the  old  Grecian  cities, 
w  hicli  are  composed  of  huge,  irregular,  undressed  blocks 
of  stone  roughly  piled  titgethcr.  (8ee  Cyclopean  Archi¬ 
tecture.)  It  is  utterly  tlevoid  of  ornament,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances  examples  remain  of  attempts  to  adorn 
the  stones  forming  the  jiiers  and  lintel  ol  a  gateway 
with  rude  representations  of  animals,  as  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Mycena*  mentioned 
above.  Grecian  architecture,  i)roj>erly  so  called,  was  the 
production  of  a  far  later  age,  and  may  be  traced  to  that 
of  Egypt  and  M'esterii  Asia,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  former  with  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  features  and  decorative  prirtcijdes  of  the  latter. 
The  Doric,  the  first  of  the  three  Greek  orders,  assimilates 
more  closely  to  the  architecture  of  Egypt  than  either  of 
the  *)thers,  in  its  substantial  nml  massive  proportions  ;  it 
is  simple  in  character,  but  always  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  a  striking  impression  of  its  dignity  and 


beautv.  The  Ionic  order,  and  its  ornamentation,  is 
rived’from  the  architecture  of  Western  Asia,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  lightness  in  its 
projiortioiis  than  the  D*»ric  order  jiossesses,  and  llie  in¬ 
troduction  of  decorations  in  minor  details.  Ihe  Corin¬ 
thian,  the  lust,  ami  by  far  tlie  most  elegant  oftheOreek 
orders,  surpasses  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  in  its 
orate  ailornment  and  symmetry  of  pr«qM*rtion  :  but, 
even  in  this,  u  similarity  to  tin*  an  hitecture  of  Egypt 
can  bo  traced  in  the  ben-8ha)>ed  ca])itals  of  its  c«'lumiifl, 
and  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  curl  outward  from  its  sur¬ 
face.  But.  although  each  onh  r  exhibits  a  decided  step 
iu  advance  of  that  \\  hich  precedes  it.  as  far  as  elegance 
ami  ornament  are  concerned,  the  three  or«iers  wore  uni¬ 
formly  characterized  bv  beauty  and  liarinoiiy  ot  pro¬ 
portion-  and  it  mavbesnid  that  the  buildings  ot  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  especially  the  teinjiles,  were  superior  to 
those  of  anv  climate  ami  any  age  as  regards  simplicity 
of  form,  the  purposes  fur  which  they  were  intended,  and 
the  habits  and  re(iuirements  of  the  pe<*jde  for  whose  use 
they  were  ere*’t4'd.  The  cliief  characteristics  and  the 
scale  ofproportioiifi  preserved  in  the  three  Grecian  orders, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Architecture);  and  the 
principal  parts  that  compose  what  is  termed  an  orderm 
claspic  architecture  have  been  treated  under  tbeir  re¬ 
spective  heaflings  (see  Architrave.  Base,  Capital.  Uol- 

UMN  Cornice,  Entablature,  Frii  ZE) ;  but  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  t*»  state  here  the  i.articnlar  fentnrefi  and  nmrks 
by  which  each  order  may  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
to  point  out  some  recent  discfiveries  that  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  tlie  metlnnl  adojded  by  the  Greeks 
to  give  the  appearance  of  perfect  t»eaiity  to  their  w'orks, 
and  t«)  avoiil  anything  that  might  offend  the  eye  of  any 
of  this  highly  civilized  and  educateil  people.  It  should 
also  be  stated,  that  each  onler  consists  of  two  distinct 
pjirts.  —  the  column  and  the  cnfaldafure,  —  which  are 
again  subdivided,  the  former  into  the  sha/t^  and 

capital;  and  the  latter  into  the  architraveyfHezty  and 
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cnrnim ;  and  that  it  i»  by  certain  differences  in  these  di¬ 
visions  and  Mibdivisions  tiiat  tlio  orders  theiuselves  are 
distiniiUislied.  'I  lie  Doric  order  may  be  rea.iily  dis¬ 
cerned  liy  liiivins  no  base  to  tlie  coinmn,  the  lower  end 
of  the  siiatt  resting  immediately  on  the  pavement  ;  the 
shaft  itself  is  also  adorned  with  broad  sitallow  llutings 
separated  by  a  sharp  ridge,  the  capital  being  composed 
of  a  broad  eciiinns  monbiing  snrmonnted  an  abacus, 
while  the  frieze  is  adorned  at  intervals  witli  projecting 
piece.s  called  ti’itfl which  are  almut  halt  tlie  width 
of  the  iower  diameter  of  the  column,  having  the  ap- 
pearani-e  of  beuig  sep.irated  into  tliree  eiju.d  parts  by 
two  vertical  grooves  cut  'eepl,v  into  tlie  material  of 
wliich  it  is  formeii,  the  horizontal  section  of  whiidi  is 
in  the  sliape  of  tlie  letter  V,  the  outer  edges  of  the  piece 
being  chambered  off  at  the  same  angle.  Tins  order  was 
in  some  inst.inces  riclilv  ntlorutifl  with  scnl[)tnro  in 
rt-lief  alon}^  tliy  tViuze,  aii<l  in  high  relief  <»n  the  nu-toiies 
or  spaces  i.etween  tlie  tnglyphs,  tlie  tympanum  ut  the 
pediment  rising  in  an  ohtnse  tingle  alaive  the  entaula- 
tnre  being  also  tilled  witli  sciilpture  in  liigh  relied,  and 
frefjuentlv  with  piTlect  Htatues.  Ihe  Ionic  and  Corin¬ 
thian  capitals  are  to  he  distinguished  from  each  other, 
the.  former  hy  its  volutes,  and  the  latter  hy  its  ox«|Ui- 
eitely  carved  foliage  and  its  lieiglit.  wliicli  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater  tliaii  that  of  the  ciii»itals  of  tlie  Doric  and 
Ionic  onlers.  There  is  little  perceptilile  difference  in  the 
shafts  of  the  colmiins  of  the  Ionic  and  Coriutliian 
orders,  or  in  their  entablatures.  The  temples  of  the 
Greeks  were  generally  placed  on  a  level  platform,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  step.stFig.  ll'.ff)  rising  one  above  an¬ 
other.  and  of  greater  or  less  dei>th  in  proportion  to  the 
height  and  diameter  of  the  columns  that  were  placed 
upim  them.  These  sh-ps  were  too  deep  to  afford  the 
means  of  access  to  tlie  temple,  ainl  it  is  supposed  that 
intermediate  steps  were  placed  at  intervals  along  tlie 
larger  ones,  to  allow  the  wor.shippers  to  pass  easily  from 
one  to  another,  aiul  thus  to  gain  tlie  level  of  the  portico. 
The  Greek  windows  and  doorways,  like  tliose  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  hot- 
tuiii.  the  sides  inclining  inwunls.  They  were  generally 
surrounded  hv  a  nnmiding,  which  was  broken  at  tlie  top 
of  the  window  hy  a  right  angle,  and  turned  outwards  on 
eitlier  side,  for  a  short  siau'e,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
before  resuming  its  perpendicular  course,  so  that  an 
architrave  or  lintel  was  formed  above  the  window  of  the 
same  width  as  tlie  sill  below.  The  doorway  was  always 
in  the  centre  of  the  ;>ro-nao.-f,  or  portico  of  the  temple, 
uinl  was  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  light  into  the  interior.  The  arch  is 
never  employed  in  Grecian  architecture,  which  is  chiefly 
characterize*!  hy  tlie  use  of  the  beam  supported  on  col¬ 
umns,  hy  w'liich  an  appearance  ot  great  strength  ami 
solidity  is  iihtaiiied.  It  is  also  marked  hy  its  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  outlines  forme*!  hy  horizontal  lines,  ami  lines 
that  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  being  frequently  slightly 
inclined  inwards.  It  is  a  known  juinciple  in  perspec¬ 
tive, that  straight  lines  proceeding  to  a  great  distance  in 
tlie  same  direction  jiresent  a  slightly  curved  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  an  observer.  To  correct  tliis  appearance, 
the  Greek  architeids  carefully  con.slructed  their  verti¬ 
cal  ami  horizontal  lines  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight  ami 
scarcely  perceptible  curve,  giving  their  columns  an  eu 
ta.<is^  as  it  is  terme*!,  or  a  sliglit  outward  swelling  near 
the  luiiMltj;  which  principleof  construction  was  eft’ected 
by  means  of  certain  fi.xeil  rules.  The  columns  also,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  vertical.  hail  a  sliglit  inclination  inwards, 
ami  their  pavements,  and  the  platforms  on  whicli  the 
temples  sIo-mI,  were  constructed  with  a  very  slight  rise 
in  the  centre.  .Mr.  Peiinethoine  discovered  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  curves  in  lSd7,  and  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ments  was  suhseijueiitly  corroborated  by  Mr.  l*enr*»Be, 
who  examine*!  many  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece, 
and  made  careful  measurements  of  tlieir  prop*)rlions, 
which  led  to  a  «liscovery  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  constructL**!.  Of  the  three  orders  <»f  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  (I ig- llhT),  and  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  .Egina  { Pig.  37),  may  be  cited  ii-s 
tlie  best  examples  of  the  D*»nc  order;  the  Kreclitheum 
and  Pandrosinm  at  Athens,  of  the  Ionic  order;  anil  the 
choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates(Fig.  Ohl),  in  the  same 
city,  as  the  most  heiiutiful  and  almost  the  only  existing 
pure  Greek  specimen  of  tlie  Corinthian  order.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  or  rather  adaptations 
of  them,  are  common  in  modern  architecture,  one  ol  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  being  the  Girard  College  (Kig. 
llflO)  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  hut  imperfect  data 
for  determining  the  style  of  arcliitecture  adopted  among 
the  Greeks  for  dwellings  of  a  private  character. 
Greek  Clmreli,  also  called  the  (ii'eek  Catholic,  the 
Orthodox  Grrck^  the  Orthodox^  or  the  Eastern  Church, 
originated  in  the  dissensions  that  took  ])lace  between 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  the  popes  of  R*>nie. 
In  conae*iuence  of  the  political  position  ol  the  city  as 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  government,  the  Churcli  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  songlit  to  render  itself  imlependent  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Disputes  on  various  points  of  doctrine  oc¬ 
curred  from  time  to  time  between  tlie  twochurchos,  but 
the  great  breach  diil  not  take  place  till  ^^02,  umfer  the 
patriarch  Pliotins.  He  reproached  the  Western  Church 
with  having  introduced  various  innovations,  —  as  the 
celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  introduction  of  images  into 
churches,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Ibily  Gliost, 
with  the  addition  of  “ftlioqiie”  (an*l  from  the 
Son)  to  tlie  Nicene  Cre<‘<i.  On  the  fall  of  Photius, 
however,  the  breach  was  in  a  manner  healeil,  tlnnigh 
very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  11th  century  dissensions 
broke  out  afresh,  'i'he  tinal  8eparati*ui  took  place  in 
1054.  when  Leo  IX.  excomninnicate*!  the  patriarch 
Miihael  Cerularins.  who  had  inveighed  against  the 
c*.^rruptions  ol  tlie  clergy,  and  attacked  Iho  crrwrs  of  the 
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Western  Church.  Several  attempts  were  made  on  either 
side  to  eflecl  a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain,  llio  p"p«*s 
were  anxious  to  etlcct  a  union  in  order  to  extend  their 
dominions;  an*l  tlie  emperors  ot  (.onstaiitinople,  when 
pressed  l-y  the  Turks,  attempte*!  toobtain  tlie  assistance 
of  the  West  by  a  promised  restoration  of  the  Eastern 
Churcli  t**  tlia't  of  Rome.  At  a  later  period  attempts 
were  made  by  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  to  come 
to  an  amicable  aiTaiigenient  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
l»ut  with  like  unsatistaclory  results.  The  Greek  Church 
denies  the  authority  of  tlie  Pope.aiid  maintains  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  m-t  tlie  only  true  Catholic  church. 
It  acknowledges  no  vicar  of  Clirist  upon  earth  like  the 
Pope;  disclaims  inlallihility,  works  of  suiiererogatiun. 
ninl  indulgences.  It  rejects  purgatory,  but  admits  ot 
prayers  for  the  dead;  an*l  forbids  all  kinds  ot  carved 
images,  but  permits  paintings,  and  pays  a  kintl  ol  sec¬ 
ondary  homage  to  the  Virgin  and  saints.  It  denies 
auricular  confession  to  bo  a  divine  coinmaiiil,  but  prac¬ 
tises  confession  attended  with  absolution,  and  soinetiines 
penance.  It  admits  the  seven  sacraments,  but  bapti.siii 
is  performed  by*  immersion  of  the  boily  tliree  times  in 
water;  and  the  comnmui*m  of  both  kin«ls  is  practised 
witli  ieaveiipil  bread,  an*l  the  wine  is  mixed  with  water. 
The  anointing  of  the  hoily  witli  the  chrism  is  albiNVcd  to 
all  sick  pers'Uis  as  a  means  of  restoring  tliem  to  liealth, 
and  juirifying  tliem  from  tlieir  sins.  The  secular  clergy 
are  permitted  to  marry  but  once,  and  only  a  virgin;  an*l 
laymen  are  allowed  to  marry  only  three  times.  Like 
the  Ro..ian  Catholic  riinrch.  it  accepts  tnulitlon  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  but  differs  fmm  it.  as  w'ell  as  frmn  all 
i'rotestant  churches,  in  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Gliost 
proceeds  only  from  the  Fatlier,  and  not  also  from  the 
8on.  The  ritual  of  tlie  Greek  Churcli  consists  almost 
entirely  in  outw'ard  ceremonies,  preaching  or  religious 
instruction  being  rarely  resorted  to.  Th**ir  lasts  are 
more  numerous  and  more  strictly  observed  than  those 
of  the  itoinan  Catholics.  The  clergy  are  divi*led  into 
two  classes,  —  the  higher  and  th«  b>wer;  tin*  former 
comprising  jiatriarchs,  metropolitans,  arclibishops,  and 
bishops,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  from  among  the  monks, 
and  must  live  in  celibacy;  the  latter,  the  monks,  or 
black  clergy  (from  their  dress),  and  the  secular,  or 
white  clergy.  Tlie  low’er  secular  clergy  are  the  arch¬ 
priests,  priests,  deacons,  liypodeacons,  and  lectors.  The 


monks,  as  well  as  tlie  nuns,  who  are  less  niinierons, 
generally  follow'  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  with  tlie  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  of  nuuints  Sinai  and  Lebanon,  w  ho  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Anthony.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
convents  is  that  of  mount  Athos.  The  total  number 
of  persons  belonging  t*)  the  Greek  faitli  is  estimated  at 
about  60,UU0,(KX);  ofwliom  about  49,00*»,bUU  are  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  12,OiiO,OU‘>  ill  Turkey,  3,5u0,000  in  Austria,  900.000  in 
Greece,  1>0,000  in  the  Ionian  islamls,  125,000  in  Monte¬ 
negro,  uinl  about  3.000  ill  Prussia.  As  regards  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  tlie  Greek  Church  i.s  nuule  up  of  ten  indepen¬ 
dent  groups,  numbering  in  all  279  bislioprics.  1.  The 
Church  of  Constantinople,  governed  hya  patriarch,  hav¬ 
ing  umler  him  136  bishops;  2.  the  Church  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  umler  the  pal; larch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at 
Cairo,  and  has  five  bishops;  3.  the  Cliurch  of  Antioch, 
with  its  patriarch  and  17  bishops;  4.  the  Churcli  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  jiatriarch  ami  14  liishops;  5.  the 
Russian  Church,  with  00  bishops,  g*iverne<l  hy  a  synod  ; 

6.  the  Church  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  fourbish*>ps; 

7.  the  Austrian  Greek  Cliurch,  wUh  11  bishops;  8.  tlie 
Church  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  1  bishop ;  9.  that  (*f  Monte¬ 
negro,  witli  1  bishop;  and  10.  the  Ilellenic  Church  in 
Greece,  with  24  archl»ishop8  and  bishops.  Besides  these 
ten  divisions  of  the  Greek  Cliurch,  which  recognize  each 
other  as  orthodox,  there  are  a  nnniher  of  sects,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Russia,  which  fully  acknowledge  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  tlie  Greek  Church,  but  for  various  reasons  keep 
aloof  from  it.  The  Gre*‘k  Church  preiloniinates  over  all 
Russia,  European  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Ionian  Tslan<ls. 
an*l  Montenegro.  In  Turkey,  the  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  lias  not  only  spiritual,  but  also  a  kiml  of  tem¬ 
poral  jurisiliction.  as  he  is  reganled  hy  the  Turkish  law 
as  the  hea*l  of  the  Greek  Christians,  wh*)  have  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute.  Tlie  Russian  Greek  Churcli 
asserted  its  imlepemlence  on  the  full  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  miildle  of  the  15th  century,  when  a  patriarcliate 
was  establislied  at  Moscow,  The  patriirrchate  was  ahol- 
ishe*)  by  Peter  the  Great,  whe  organized  a  supreme  court 
for  the  regulation  of  spi.itual  matters,  to  sit  at  the  new 
capital  of  St.  Petersburg.  Since  that  time  the  Church 
of  Russia  has  been  virtually  controlled  by  the  Czar. 
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The  United  Greek  Church  is  a  section  of  this  body, 
which,  l»y  tlie  coiitinm  d  efforts  of  the  Roman  Church, 
were  induced  to  acknuwhMlge  the  supremacy  ot  the 
Pope,  while  they,  on  the  other  haiul,  were  permitted  t'» 
aliiilo  l>y  all  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Greek  Clmrcli 
which  (lid  m»t  affect  fundaineiital  doctrines;  —  as  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  in  divine  service,  tlie  recep¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds.  Ac..  Ac.  Ii? 
Kus.-<ia.  alnioat  all  the  members  of  the  UuitiMl  Greek 
Cliurch  were  irnluee*!.  under  the  reigns  of  Catharine  II. 
ami  Nicholas,  to  dissolve  their  c«*tinectiou  with  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome:  ami  at  present  this  section  of  them  is 
most  minierous  in  Austria.  Total  cst.  strength,  1880. 
80,000,000,  over  60,000,000  being  in  Russia.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  ceremonies,  liturgies.  Ac.,  of  the  G.  Church, 
see  Neale's  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Greek  Empire*  (The.)(//l^•^)  The  G.  E..  also  styled 
Emi'Iheof  thk  E\st.  or  livzANiiNK  Empire,  w.is  f*>umled 
in  395,  A.  D-,  when  Theodosius  the  Great  dlviiltMi  the  Ro¬ 
man  Enijiire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadins  and  Hom>- 
rins.  The  former,  a  feeble  and  luxnriou.s  clmnu  ter,  was 
made  emperor  of  tlie  Eastern  division,  comprising  Syria, 
Asia  Miimr,  and  Pontus,  in  Asia;  Egypt  in  Africa;  ami 
Thrace,  Moesia  (now  Bulgaria),  .Miu edmiia.  Greece,  ami 
Crete  in  Eurojie.  Arcadiuslet  llie  govt,  ol  the«*mpire  fall 
from  the  hamls  of  his  minister  Rntinus  into  those  of  the 
eunuchs  Eutropius  ami  Gainas,  ami  lastly  to  the  sliame- 
less  empress  Emloxia,  who  ruled  until  tin*  time  of  her 
death,  404.  After  'Iheodosius  II.  had  held  tlie  reins  dur¬ 
ing  6  years,  he  resigned  the  govt,  in  favor  of  his  sister 
Pulcheria,  who  rnleil  powerfully,  while  her  brother  was 
kept  apart  from  all  state  affiiirs.  After  Die  deathof  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  Pulcherianiarried  tlie8eiiator.MarciaimH(450- 
457),  whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila. 
Marcianus  was  followed  by  Leo  I  .  suriiamod  Afacella 
(the  Butcher),  a  Thracian  of  low  birth,  but  elevated  to  the 
throne  hy  the  comniamler-in-chicf.  Aspar,  who,  being 
himselfaii  Arian,  wouM  not  veiitun-to  encounter  the  i»er- 
ils  that  sovereignty  miglit  liave  entailed  on  one  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  view's.  Leo  ll.,  grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded, 
but  died  afterafew  nioiitlis,  in  consequence  of  w  hidi  the 
crown  came  into  the  possession  ot  his  lather,  Zeno 
(474-491),  who  wa.s  banished  by  Basilisens  (475),  but 
who  reascemled  the  throne  in  477.  Though  a  weak  and 
uiqiopular  ruler,  lie  contrived  to  retain  his  power  in 
spite  of  several  serious  revolt.s.  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno, 
by  her  8ec'>nd  marriage  raised  thecourticr  Silentiarins  to 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Anastasius  I.  (491-518).  By 
the  help  of  tlie  Goth.s,  tliis  monarch  overthrew,  after  a  six 
years’  conte.st,  the  r»>bher  tribes  of  Mount  Taurus.  A 
new  enemy,  however,  now  appeared  on  the  Danube  in 
the  BiilgaViuns,  against  whose  desolating  raids  Anasta- 
sins  built  the  J.*>ng  Wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on 
which  Con.stantiimple  lies.  Tlie  war  witli  the  Persians 
also  broke  c)ut  anew  ihiring  his  reign,  and  religions  tu¬ 
mults  olleii  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itself. 
Alter  his  ileath,  the  army  raised  Jnstinns  I.  to  the 
throne.  His  nephew',  Justinian  (q.  v.),  sueceeded  (527- 
565),  ami  became  celebrated  by  his  coile  of  laws,  and  by 
the  victories  of  Ills  great  g*  iieral.i,  Bdisarius  (7.  r.),  and 
Narses,  (7.  v.)  But  tlie  rapid  decline  of  Ihe  emjiire 
after  his  deatli  sliow ed  that  he  bail  not  been  able  togive 
it  any  internal  consolidation  or  vitality.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  that  those  pestilent  contents  of 
the  Blues  and  Whites  against  the  Greens  ami  Reds 
(political  faciions  so  named  from  the  colors  respectively 
worn)  first  attained  any  c*>nsi  qiieiice ;  and  though  the 
first  disturbance  was  terrildy  chastised  by  Belisarius  in 
532,  they  c«aitinued  to  distract  the  capital  peri*)dically 
down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  II.  (5<  6-578),  a  weak 
man,  governed  by  his  wife  l^opliia.  yielded  a  part  of 
Italy  to  tlie  Longobards,  was  unsuccessful  against  the 
Persians,  allowed  the  Avar!  to  plunder  the  Dnnubiaii 
provinces,  and  ultimately  became  insane  through  vexa¬ 
tion  and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  tlie  guard, 
w'HS  tlieii  made  regent,  and  after  the  death  of  Justin  ll. 
receiveil  the  iniiierial  dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness 
and  prudence  (578-582),  purchased  a  peace  with  the 
Avari,  conclmle*!  tlie  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his 
successor  the  commander  -  in  •  chief  Mauricius,  who 
reigned  from  582  to  602.  His  niggardly  treatment  of 
the  army  caused  a  military  iii8urri*cti<m,  in  which  he  was 
slain  along  with  his  son ;  and  Phocas,  one  of  his  gen¬ 
erals,  was  elevated  to  the  throne.  I'hocas  proved  a  bad 
ruler.  Through  his  monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  ami  inca¬ 
pacity  for  government,  the  empire  lapsed  into  still 
deeper  anarchy.  Suddenly,  however,  a  deliverer  appeared 
in  tlie  person  of  Heraclius  (7.  r.),  son  of  the  exarch  or 
governor-general  of  Africa,  wlio  headed  a  conspiracy, 
marched  to  Constantinople,  overthrew  the  tyrant,  and 
ascended  tlie  throne,  610.  But  great  as  w  as  the  genius  of 
Heraclius,  he  had  to  submit  to  twelve  years  of  defeat 
before  he  conbl  organize  and  discipline  a  victori<uis 
army.  In  622  he  opened  those  magnificent  campaigns 
in  wiiich  the  jiower  of  Persia  was  crushed,  and  whieh, 
ill  the  Opinion  of  Gibbon,  were  equal  to  those  of  Scipio 
or  Hannibal.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  more  formiilahle 
foes  in  tlie  Arabs,  who,  inspired  by  fanatic  zeal,  ami  led 
by  the  Caliph  Oninr.  captureil.  during  635-641,  tlie  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Jndfea.  and  E^gypt. 
The  power  of  the  Greeks,  wliich  was  deinan*led  to  resist 
the  Arc.hian  invashuis,  was  miserahly  (Uvid**d  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  their  unen*ling  religious  quarn-ls.  e.«peciaKy 
the  controversy  of  tlie  nrthod*>x  against  the  M*)nothe- 
lites,  (7.  r.)  The  empire  was  breaking  asunder,  ami 
Heraclius,  now  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  w’ar.  had 
abamloiiei^  his  enervate*!  senses  to  pleasure,  and  his  en¬ 
feebled  intellect  to  theological  discussions.  He  died  in 
641.  Constantine  III.,  who  succeede*!  Ids  father  Herac¬ 
lius,  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  follow'ed  by  Heracle- 
uiias,  who  lost  the  crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  an 
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Insurrection.  The  next  ruler  wus  Constans,  son  of  Con- 
stautiue  III.,  who  ruled  from  t>42  to  GGS,  made  himself 
odious  by  cruelty,  and  perislied  in  an  insurrectiou.  His 
sou,  Constantine  IV.,  Pogunatus  (GGS— C^d),  enforced  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (G75)  by  his  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  warfare.  Justinian  II. 
(6S5-711),  son  and  successor  of  Pogonatns,  was  victo¬ 
rious  in  a  war  against  tlie  Moiiotholite  Maronites;  but 
wus  defeated  by  the  Rulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs 
(6J2).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at  the  bead 
of  wliich  was  Leontius,  who,  in  6j5,  deposed  him,  cut 
off  Ills  iit)8e  (hence  liis  surname  Rhinotnirtit,^),  and  ban¬ 
ished  l»im  to  tlie  Tuuric  Chersonese;  in  “On  he  wus 
restored  to  tl»e  tlirone,  hut  adversity  bud  taught  him  no 
wisdom.  \  part  of  his  subjects  revolted,  and  the  king, 
abandoned  by  his  army  and  by  tlio  Uulgarians,  was 
aasik-ssinated  in  711.  Witli  liim  thedynastyof  HeracUus 
expired.  Pliilippicus  Bard.ines  (the  leader  of  the  last 
insurrection  against  Ju.-tinian  II,)  was  next  ruiseil 
the  throne  (711);  but  after  liaving  made  himself  (ulious 
by  favoring  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  the  Monothelitcs. 
be  was  deposed  and  brutally  deprived  of  eyesight  (7 Id). 
His  succe.ssor,  Amvstasius  11.,  prmlcntly  screened  him¬ 
self  from  a  mutinous  army  by  retiring  into  a  monastery 
(716).  and  left  the  crown  to  Tlieodosius  III.,  who  aUli- 
cated  in  717,  when  Leo,  the  Isaurian,aud  general  of  the 
army  of  the  Eist,  did  not  recognize  him,  and  marched 
witli  hostile  intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo  (O',  v.)  liiiii- 
Belf  ascended  the  tlirone  in  717,  and  drove  hack  the 
Arabs  from  Constantinojde.  hut  unhappily  gave  occa¬ 
sion,  in  726,  for  that  contest  concerning  the  worship  of 
images  which  rent  tlie  emiiire  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  728  the  exarchate  of  Uavenna  was  lost,  and  llie 
eastern  provinces  became  tiio  prey  of  the  Arab.^,  over 
whom,  however,  he  won  a  great  victory  in  Phrygia.  He 
died  in  741.  —  Constantine  V.  (741-775),  son  of  Leo  III., 
on  account  of  Ids  zeal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  by  the 
inonk.s.  who  gave  liiin  the  surnanye  “  Copronymos,  ”  be¬ 
cause  he  had  polluted  the  font  at  his  baptism.  He  was  a 
brave  ruler,  recovered  from  tlie  Arabs  i>.irts  of  Syria 
and  .Vrineiiia,  and  ultimately  d<Teate(l  the  Bulgariaii.s, 
aguiust  whom  lie  h.id  long  been  unsuccessful.  His  son, 
Leo  I  V.  (775-78b),  was  a  mibl  ruler.  After  him  Constan¬ 
tino  VI.  ascended  the  tlirone  under  the  guardiansliip  of 
his  ambitions  mother,  Irene  (7.  r.).  wlio  raised  a  power¬ 
ful  party  in  favor  of  image'W«)rsldp.  Constantine  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  attempt  to  lil*erate  himself  from  the  iuJUi- 
ence  of  Ids  mother  and  her  paramour  .Stauratins,  Irene 
barbarously  causeil  her  own  son  to  be  blinded  (767). 
Hu  die<l  soon  after  this  atrocity:  and  Irene,  who  Innl 
boldly  conceived  tlie  design  of  marrying  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  thus  uniting  the  east  and  we.“t  of 
Europe  in  one  vast  re, dm,  ex<'ited  the  opposition  which, 
in  802,  placed  her  tre;isurer,  Nicoplnuais,  on  the  tlirone. 
Irene  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  8O0. 
Nicephorus,  wlio  fell  in  battle  against  tlie  Bulgarians 
(811),  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Stauratins,  who  soon 
yielded  tlio  throne  to  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  I.,  Irom 
whom  it  w.is  taken  by  tlie  Armenian  general  Leo 

V. ,  a  powerful  ruler,  who  conquered  tlie  Bulgarians,  but 
fell  (820)  in  a  coinpiracy  excited  by  his  zeal  against 
image-worship.  Mich  le!  it.,  the**Slammerer,‘'  w;is  raised 
from  a  ilungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  820.  In 
Ids  reign,  Crete  ami  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  ot 
111©  .\rabs.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son,  Theoiihilus, 
praised  by  the  Byzantine  historians  for  his  love  of 
justiee  (823-842),  Theodora,  widow  of  Theophilus  ami 
giiartliau  of  Mich.ael  HI.  (842-S67),  brought  tlie  contro¬ 
versy  about  image.s  to  a  close  at  tlie  Council  of  Nicte.i 
(842),  when  tlie  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned 
and  re-introdnco‘l.  Tlieudora,  having  been  banished  to 
aeoiivent  hy  lier  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time 
lield  by  Bardas.  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  and  after  his  assas- 
sination,  by  B  isilins  I.,  the  “.Macedonian,'  who  caused  Mi¬ 
chael  to  bo  put  to  tleath,  and  afterwards  ruled  nldy  from 
867  to  886.  But  tlioughon  the  whole  successful  against 
the  Arabs,  the  latter  contrived  to  make '  themstdves 
masters  of  iSyracuse.  His  dynasty  (the  Macedonian) 
maintained  itnelf  on  tlie  Byzantine  throne,  with  some 
few  interruptions,  until  105i).  The  reign  of  Ids  son.  Leo 

VI. ,  the  “Pidio8opller”{8^6-yl2),was  not  pro^i»erous.  Tin* 
inroads  of  the  Bulg.irians  and  of  the  .Arabs,  who,  in  ‘JUA, 
pltimlered  Thessaloidca,  continued  to  increase  during 
the  government  of  his  son,  Con.staiitine  A  II-.  “  Porphyro- 
genitus,’'  who  ruled  mildly  hut  feebly  (9l2-9.*)0).  Under 
bis  son,  the  dissolute  Kumaiius  II.  (9’)9-963),  Crete  was 
retaken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  vigor  of  Ids  general, 
Nicephorus  I'liocas,  who,  on  the  ileath  of  tlie  emperor, 
married  Ids  widow,  Theophaiiia.  She,  however,  caused 
him  to  he  munlered  in  969,  as  she  wi.-lied  to  marry  .lohn 
Tzindskes,  who  ruletl  till  976,  and,  like  liis  predecessor, 
was  victorifjus  again.st  the  .\rahs  and  Bulgarians,  and 
also  the  Russian.s,  wlio  about  tld.s  time  began  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  :i.s  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine  power. 
His8uccess<»r,  Ba.silius  11.  (976-1025),  the  sou  of  llomanus, 
conquered  tlie  Bulgiri.in  kingdom,  and  attacbefl  it  as  a 
province  to  the  empire,  which  it  remained  till  1186.  when 
it  again  became  imlependent.  His  brother,  (\uistantine 
VI II.  (1025-1028),  did  not  re.senible  him.  Romaiins  HI. 
next  ascended  the  throne,  but  wasussassinaleil  by  Ids  wife 
Zoo.  a  profligate  but  crafty  princess,  who  raised  succes¬ 
sively  to  the  imperial  dignity  Michael  IV.  (1034),  Micliael 
V.  (1041).  and  Constantine  IX.  (1042).  Meanwhile,  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Arabs  devastated  the  realm.  In  Asia,  the 
Seljiik  Turks  proved  dangerous  enemies;  while  in  Lower 
Italy  the  Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  iiower  to 
the  possession  of  Otranto.  After  Constantine's  cleath.  in 
1054,  Theotlura,  sister  of  Zob,  was  elected  empress  ;  and 
on  lier  death,  in  1056,  Alieliael  VI.,  wlio  wasdep(»sed  hy 
Isaac  I.,  (Comnenus.)— AS  ith  Isa.ir  I.,  {Outiinenus.)  wlio 
came  to  the  tlirone  in  1057,  the  dyiia.sty  of  the  Gonine- 
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nian  emperors  began.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (1059), 
and  was  snceceded  hy  Constantine  X.,  whose  wi«iow, 
Endocia,  married  Uomaiius  IV.,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Romanns  wjis  deposed  in  1071  by  Michael  VH. 
(son  of  Constantino  X.),  who  in  his  turn  was  dethroned 
hy  Nicephorus  HI.  (1078),  who  reigned  until  lOSl, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Alexius  I.,  (Oomneiius,  q.  i’.,) 
(1081-1118).  Tins  ljust  reign  was  marked  by  the  com- 
uieiicement  of  the  Crusades.  The  successors  of  Alexius 
— his  soil,  Karo-Johannes  (1118-1143),  and  Manuel  I. 
(H43-11SO) — were  able  rulers,  ami  victorious  in  their 
engagements  with  tlie  Turks.  Manuel's  son,  Alexius 
11.,  was  murdered  by  Ids  guardian,  Amlronicus  (grand¬ 
son  of  Alexius  1.),  who  raised  himself  to  tlie  throne. 
He  was  the  last  jirinco  of  the  Comneniun  dy misty,  and 
fell  in  an  insurrection  excited  by  bis  own  cruelty,  1185. 
—  After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  1 1  ,  who  was 
blimled  and  deposeil  by  Ids  brother  Alexius  HI.,  wlio 
took  the  siiruanie  of  Coiiineuus  in  1195,  tlie  Crusmlers 
restored  Isaac  to  the  tlirone  (1203),  and  also  crowne<l 
his  son  Alexius  IV.;  hut  the  restless  citizens  ot  (.'on- 
Btaiitiriople  elected  Nicolas  Kuiiahns,  who  took  the  title 
of  Ale.vius  V.,  ami  pursuing  the  usual  bloody  course, 
put  his  predecessor  to  death.  —  In  1204,  the  Krcncb  and 
the  Venetians  (^collectively  named  Latins)  advanced  on 
Constantino[de,  and  cajitnred  the  city,  April  12,  having 
in.ule  tlieinstlves  masters  of  the  Enmpran  provinces. 
Tlie  wliole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  u  hich  the  first, 
including  the  metropolis,  tell  to  the  lot  of  Babhvin, 
Countof  Plunders,  wlio  was  made  emperor,  ami  to  whom 
the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  did  fealty  for 
their  respective  sliares.  The  Venetians  obtained  tlio 
coasts  ot  the  Adriatic  ami  .Egeaii  seas,  a  p  irt  of  tlio 
Morea,  and  several  islamls;  Bonifacins,  Count  of  Mont- 
ferr.it,  Macedonia,  ami  part  of  Greece;  several  duke¬ 
doms,  countships,  (fcc.,  were  also  establislied  at  Athens, 
IMiilii'ptipolis,  and  other  places  fur  French  knights; 
wlule  u  number  of  Greek  princes,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  in  the  islands,  maintained  their  imlependence.  In 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor  Theodonis  Jztscaris,  who  liad 
been  electeil  emperor  at  Constantinople,  formally  trans¬ 
ferred  llie  seat  of  government  to  Nicjea;  and  finally,  in 
the  N  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Colchis,  Alexius  Uomnemis,  ruled  at  Trebizond  with 
absolute  authority;  while  one  of  his  successors,  John 
Comnenus,  even  as-'Umed  the  title  of  emperor.  At  Con¬ 
stantinople,  neitlier  B.ildwin  nor  bis  succe.ssors  couhl 
Btrcngtlien  tlio  sinking  empire.  Baldwin  himself  died 
(12b6)  a  prisoner  in  the  liaiels  of  the  Bulgarians.  Alter 
him  came  his  brother  Henry,  who  ruled  bravely  ami 
wi.sely  till  1216.  For  the  m-xt  four  years,  the  empire 
was  actually  without  a  ruler,  and  a  jirey  to  utter  an¬ 
archy.  In  1221,  Robert,  son  of  Peter,  Count  of  Auxerre 
and  Courtenay,  came  to  tlie  throne,  ami  was  sncceedeil 
by  John  of  Brieniie,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (122S- 
1237);  ami  the  latter  by  Baldwin  11.  (1237-1261).  Dur¬ 
ing  these  reigns  a  great  part  of  the  empire  %vas  seized 
by  Joiiii  Vatazes,  sm  cessor  of  Theodonis  Lascaris  of 
Nicrea  (1222-1255).  This  rnb*r  was  followed  in  Nica.*a 
by  Theodonis  11.  (1255-125  0,  whoso  son,  Johannes, 
was  superseded  by  51ichuel  \  HI.,  (I’aUiHilogus,)  who  hy 
the  help  of  the  Genoese  captured  Constantinople  (July 
25,  1261),  and  thus  put  an  end  to  tlie  Latin  dynasty. — 
Micliael,  the  first  of  the  ratse'ilogi,  endeavored  to 
strcMiglheu  the  realm.  He  attempted  to  unite  the 
Greek  Cliurcli  w  itli  tlie  Latin,  but  liis  son,  Andronicus 
IE,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1282,  re-estahlislied  the 
Greek  ritual.  Andronicus  II.  w'as  compelled  to  divide 
the  throne  with  bis  grandson,  Androni<  us  HE,  who  be¬ 
came  sole  emperor,  132H,  and  unsuccessfully  opjiosed  the 
Turks;  he  D.  1341.  Undm*  his  sou,  Jolmnties  V.,  the 
Turks  first  gained  a  firm  fooling  in  the  Euro[»ean  prov¬ 
inces;  Snltau  Murad  took  Adriaiiople,  13G1,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  government.  Manuel  IE,  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in  Constantinople  hy 
Bajazet,  and  compelled  to  cede  to  tlie  Turks  one  ot  the 
main  streets  of  the  city.  In  1422,  tlie  metropolis  wa.s 
again  besieged  by  Murail  IE,  wdm,  alter  lie  had  over- 
tlirowii  tlio  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  hy  Ladlslas, 
king  of  Hungary,  at  tlie  battle  of  Varna,  made  Constan- 
lii>)ple,  14  44,  tlie  limit  of  iho  domains  of  Juliannes  \  E, 
son  of  .Manuel,  and  compelled  liim  to  pay  tribute.  Con¬ 
stantine  XI  ,  brother  of  Johannes,  fell  heroically  in  tlie 
defence  of  Constantinople,  whicli  was  captured  by 
Mohammed  IE,  May  29,1453,  when  tho>'.  E.  wasbrouglit 
to  a  close. 

Orook'oms,  n.  A  female  Greek.  (R.) 

Orook  Fire,  n.  A  composition  of  a  liigbly  combusti¬ 
ble  nature,  supposed  to  have  been  forniecl  of  napbtlia. 
jiitch,  and  sulphur.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
about  670.  bv  Calbnicius  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Constautine*HI.,  and  used  with  terrible  effect  against 
tho  lleet  of  the  Saracens.  It  burst  into  a  llame  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  tlie  air,  and  burm'd  under  water.  It  was 
hurled  upon  the  enemy  from  cross-bows  ami  other  en¬ 
gines  of  war.  (i.  F.  was  used  airaiiist  the  Crusaders  at 
tlie  siege  of  Acre  under  Richard  E,  and  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  means  of  defence  before  tho  invention  of  gun- 
jiowder. 

Oi*<‘Ok'ish,  a.  Grecian;  peculiar  to  Greece,  or  to  tho 
Greeks. 

Greek  au<l  Fiforatiire.  The  ear¬ 

liest  inhabitants  ot  Greece  wore  the  Pelasgi,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  spoke  a  barbarous  or  fnreign  tongm*. 
Tiiey  were  allied  to  tlie  Irainen  tribes  of  the  north  of 
India;  consequently,  tliat  element  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  wliich  exhibits  an  alfinity  for  the  Sanskrit,  is  the 
Pebisgic:  ami  hence  the  strong  re8eml)lance  in  wonls 
and  inrtections,  which  is  found  to  exist  between  the  two 
languages.  The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  subsequently 
migrated  into  tlie  couutry,  and  the  language  of  tiie  abo- 
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ripiinnl  inhaliitants  came  to  be  looked  \ipon  as  barbarous. 
Tbe  Hellenes  were  an  Ionian  race,  and  tlieir  language 
is  said  to  have  bad  an  altinity  to  tbe  Persian.  It  is  but 
rigiit  to  state.  Iiowever,  tliat  tiiis  account  of  tlie  origin 
of  tlie  Greek  laiipnage  is  not  universally  rereived,  for 
tlie  subject  is  so  involved  in  doubt,  that  no  certainty 
can  iic  arrived  at  regarding  it.  Tiie  Greek  is  a  brancli 
of  tlie  so-called  Jiidd-Gi’-rniaxic,  or  Aryan  family  of  lan¬ 
guages.  It  consists  of  tliree  iiriiicipal  dialects,  —  tlie 
.'Kolic,  Doric,  and  Ionic:  towliicli,  at  a  later  period,  was 
added  the  mixed  Attic  dialect ;  and  besides  tliese  lliere 
were  several  minor  dialects.  Tiie  Doric  was  a  roiigli, 
liard,  tiroad  dialect,  witli  long  a  predominant  over  all 
thootlier  vowels.  It  was  spoken  originally  in  llie  nioiin- 
tains  of  Tliessiily,  whence  it  travelled  sonlliwiird,  and 
became  tlio  language  of  tlie  greiiter  part  of  tlie  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  It  was  purest  in  Messenia,  and  snttest  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  .Agrigentiini.  Its  centre  was  Sparta.  It  is 
found  in  tlie  writings  of  Pindar,  Tiieoeritiis,  Dion,  and 
Miisclin.  Till!  .Ivolic  was  a  more  ancient  dialect  tlian 
tlie  preceding,  lint  was  refined  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
was  less  liarsli  tlian  tlie  Doric,  iiltliongli  also  liroad  and 
open.  It  was  spoken  nortli  of  tiie  Istlimiis  of  Corintli 
(witli  tlie  exception  of  Megiiris,  Attica,  and  Doris),  in 
tlie  .'Tiolic  colonies  of  Asia  .Minor,  and  on  some  islands 
of  tlio  .Pigenn  Sea.  It  contains  some  of  llie  Pelasgic 
forms,  and  is  to  lie  found  in  tlie  fragments  ot  Sa[>plio, 
Myrtis,  and  Alcteiis.  Tlio  Ionic  is  tlie  softest  and  most 
iiinsical  of  all  tlie  dialects.  It  aliouiids  in  vowels  and 
diplithongs,  and  is  partial  to  labials  and  lingiials.  It 
was  the  earliest  cultivated  of  tlie  dialects,  and  is  tliat 
of  Iloiiier,  and  oilier  of  tlio  early  antliors,  as  liesiod, 
Herodotus,  &c.  It  was  spoken  principally  I'y  the  people 
of  Atticaand  tlie  Ionian  coloniesof  AsiaMinor.  Tlie  Attic 
sprang  from  tlie  Ionic,  from  wliicli  at  first  it  differed  tmt 
little.  It  was  developed  prinei|ially  after  tlio  Persian 
wnirs,  and  was  Iiroiiglit  to  perfection  bj'  tlie  poets,  plii- 
losophcrs,  and  liistoriaiis  of  Greece,  wlio  flourished  after 
tliat  time.  It  lield  a  middle  idiice between  the  liardiiess 
ofiEolic  and  Doric,  and  softness  of  tlie  Ionic.  It  was  liar- 
monioiis  and  powerliil  in  its  exiire.ssions,  concise  and  reg- 
nbir  in  its  syntax.  .P.scbyliis.  Soplioeles,  Euripides,  Tliii- 
cydides.Aristoplianes,  Plato,  Deniostlienes. and  Isorrates, 
have  rendered  it  iniiiiortal.  Gniiiiiiiiirians  al'terwiirds 
distingnisiied  between  tlie  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in 
tliese  masters,  and  tlie  Attic  of  common  life,  lalling  Hie 
latter  tlie  common  Greek,  or  Ihllrnic  dittlect ;  and  even 
tlie  later  Atlic  writers,  posterior  to  tlie  golden  age  of  Hie 
literature,  were  called  Hellenes,  or  ctimnimi  Greeks.  In 
tliis  latter  cla.ss  are  Aristotle.  Tlieoplirnstiis,  Apolludoriis, 
Polybius,  Pliitarcli,  and  oHiers,  many  <if  wlioni,  iiow¬ 
ever,  wrote  geiuiine  Attic. — At  wliat  time  Hiis  language 
first  began  to  be  expressed  in  writing  is  a  (piestioii  of 
miu  li  uncertainty.  According  to  tradition,  Cadmus  tlie 
Plioenician  introduced  tiie  alpliaiiet  into  Greece  alioiit 
1500  years  n.  c.  To  iiim  sixteen  of  Hie  letters  of  Hie 
present  alphabet  are  attnliiited ;  four,  according  to 
Idiiiy,  were  introduced  by  ibilamedes  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  four  liy  Simonides  of  Ceos  liiiring  Hie 
Persian  war.  The  ancient  letters  were  all  uncial,  or 
wliat  we  call  capital ;  Hie  present  cursive  or  routul  let¬ 
ters  occur  first  in  inscriptions  of  tlie  age  .Aiigiistiis,  and 
resemble  the  Coptic  forms.  TlieGreeks  wroteorigiiialiy 
from  riglit  to  left;  afterwards  altermitcly,  tlie  one  line 
from  right  to  left,  and  Hie  next  from  left  to  rigid  (called 
boiistropliedon.iM  lieingtheinodein  wliicli  oxen  ploiiglied 
in  a  field);  and  finally  from  left  to  rigid,  as  we  do  now. 
Tlie  Greek  language  m.ay  lie  termed  the  parent  tongue 
of  civilization.  It  is  ricli  in  roots,  flexilile  in  tlie 
Ibriindion  of  words,  picturesque  in  its  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  tliongld,  Iiiglily  pliisticand  eiiidionions ;  siniplo 
and  sublime  in  Homer,  playful  in  Anacreon,  majestic 
in  jEscliyliis  and  Pindar,  iiolde  in  Sopliocles.  pathetic 
in  Euripides,  elegant  in  Xenoplion,  siildle  in  Hie  Soph- 
isf.s,  distinct  in  Hie  Stoics,  clear  in  Ari.-tutle,  and 
flnent  in  the  orators.  Its  syntax  is  free,  full  of  inver¬ 
sions,  subtle  and  perfect,  yet  witlioid  olisciirity.  Its  an¬ 
tiquity,  its  intrinsic  excellence,  its  literature,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  Hie  progress  of  Hie  fairest  portion  of  man¬ 
kind,  cliallenge  oiir  deepest  admiration.  “  In  order,” 
says  Mure,  “to  Hie  attainment  of  the  liiglicst  excel¬ 
lence,  it  is  essential,  first,  tliat  a  laiigiiage slioiild  be  tlie 
original  invention  of  Hie  jieople  «  lio  speak  it;  secondly. 
Hint  this  jieople  should  he  gilted  not  only  willi  a  fine 
sense  of  euphony,  Ind  witli  variety  and  extent  of  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  Tliesefavoraldecirciimstaiices  werecom- 
hiiied  ill  Hie  case  of  tlie  Greek  in  a  greater  degree  Ilian 
in  that  of  any  otlier  known  language.  M'hile  it  is  in  all 
essential  respects  a  radically  original  tongue,  its  nie- 
chanism,  hotli  in  sound  and  strii.  lnre,  reflects  all  tho 
liarmoiiy,  versatility,  and  precision  wliicli  mark  Hie 
genius  of  Hie  race  liy  whom  it  is  spoken.”  {Language, 
and  Literature,  of  Ancient  Greece.)  — Tiw  language  of 
modern  Greece  ia  wliat  is  termed  Romaic,  or  -Neo  Hel¬ 
lenic.  It  differs  from  Hie  ancient  Ureek  cliieliy  in  Hie 
formation  ot  the  tenses,  and  in  Hie  termination  ol  Hie 
nouns;  lint  Hie  difference  between  the  two  is  not  greater 
tlian  between  tlie  Doric  and  Hie  Attic  dialects  of  ancient 
Greece.  Tlie  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  assinh- 
iate  it  more  and  more  to  tiie  ancient  tongue ;  ami  a  good 
ancient  Greek  scliolar  will  liave  little  ditlicnlty  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  a  Greek  newspaper  of  Hie  present  day.  —  Tlio 
origin  of  Greek  literature  is  lost  in  tlie  darkness  of  an- 
tiitiiity.  Tin*  earliest  existing  monnmeiits  of  it  carry 
us  liack  to  nearly  lOiiO  years  ii.  c.,  and  even  Hien  we  find 
tlie  art  of  poetical  composition  existing  in  Hie  liigiiest 
perfec'ioii.  'I'lie  admirable  structure  and  Hie  wonderful 
language  of  Hie  Hoiiierio  poems  imply  a  long  period  of 
aiiteCHdentriiltiire,  AIHioiigli  liotli  Hie  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey  display  traces  of  Hie  infancy  of  tlie  nation,  and  man¬ 
ifest  a  spirit  of  simidicity  peculiar  to  tlie  cliildliood  of 
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the  human  race,  yet  the  class  of  poetry  nixler  which 
they  full  appears  in  them  at  its  full  maturity;  all  tliu 
laws  which  retleclion  ami  experience  can  suj^f^est  for 
the  epic  form  are  observed  with  ilie  most  refined  taste: 
all  tlie  means  are  employed  by  which  the  general  elVect 
can  be  heightened;  nowhere  does  the  poetry  bear  the 
character  of  a  lirst  essay  or  an  urisuccesHl'ul  attempt  at 
some  higher  poetical  flights:  indeed,  as  no  subseipient 
poems,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  luis  so  com¬ 
pletely  caught  the  genuine  epic  tone,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  any  future  poet  will  again  be 
able  to  strike  the  same  chord."  {M'dlUr.) — Of  the  poets 
previous  to  Homer  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  The 
names  of  many  of  them,  as  Olen,  Einus,  Orplieus,  Mu- 
St'uus.  and  many  others,  are  preserved  to  us ;  but  their 
works  are  all  lost.  The  ]»oems  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  their  names  are  manifest  forgeries.  The 
Iliad  is  founded  on  the  legends  of  the  war  of  Troy;  the 
Odyssey,  on  the  return  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses).  Various 
other  poems,  as  the  Batrachomyomacliia,"  or  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  are  attributed  to  Homer;  but  they 
evidently  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  Homeric  poems 
were  made  use  of  as  models,  and  as  a  basis  with  which 
to  connect  their  works,  by  a  series  of  later  poets,  who 
are  commonly  known  as  tlio  “cyclic,"  but  of  whose 
works  only  tlie  titles,  brief  abstracts,  and  fragments, 
have  been  preserved.  Hesiod,  the  next  groat  epic  poet 
after  Homer,  was  a  Boeotian,  and  is  believed  to  have 
rtoun.<hed  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  before 
Christ.  His  princi])al  p<jems  are  the  Works  and  Days, 
the  leading  subject  of  which  is  the  various  occupations 
and  duties  of  life  in  its  several  relations;  and  the 
The.ognia^  containing  a  history  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
world  and  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  Lyric  poetry 
arose  on  the  <lecline  of  the  ejiio,  and  was  much  cultl- 
vateil  from  about  D.  c.  770  to  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Persian  wars.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  various 
contests  in  which  tlie  ditferent  states  were  engaged, 
gr-atly  favored  this  kind  of  poetry.  Next  to  the  gods, 
who  were  celebrated  at  tlioir  festivals  with  hymns,  their 
country,  with  its  heroes,  was  the  leading  subject  of 
tlieir  song ;  and  in  everything  there  was  a  more  power¬ 
ful  impulse  towards  meditation,  investigation,  and  labor, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  end  than  before.  Among 
those  who  were  distingulsheil  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
or  in  the  improvement  of  music,  history  furnishes  us 
with  the  names  of  Archilochus  of  Paros,  inventor  of  the 
iamims;  Tyrtteus  of  Miletus,  author  of  war-songs;  Cal¬ 
limachus  of  Ephe.sus,  inventor  of  the  elegiac  measure; 
Alemon  the  Lydian;  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  perfect¬ 
ed  the  dithyraaibus ;  Terpaiider  of  Autissa,  inventor 
of  tlie  harbitos  (a  kiiul  of  lyre);  the  tender  Sappho  of 
Mitylene;  her  countryman  .\lci3ens;  Erinna,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  both  ;  .Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  tlie  flute- 
player;  Stesichorus  of  Hitnera;  Il)ycus  of  Khegium; 
Anacreon  ami  Simonides  of  Ceos :  Uipponax  of  Ephesus ; 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes  ;  Lasus  of  Ilermionea;  Corinna  of 
Tanagra,  the  friend  and  instructress  of  Pindar.  As 
gnomic  writers,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and  Pythagoras 
deserve  to  bo  named;  and  as  a  fabulist,  .'Esop.  In  the 
order  of  time,  several  of  the.se  belong  to  a  later  period, 
but  tliey  are  properly  placed  here  ‘ni  account  of  the 
connection.  The  greate.st  of  all  the  m.ist  u'S  of  lyric 
song,  however.  Wits  Pindar,  horn  at  Cynoscepliahe,  in 
Bceotia,  in  ii.  c.  522.  Of  his  numerou.s  compositions  we 
have  only  the  four  series  of  Epiuiciau  otli.s,  i.  e.,  odes 
written  >n  commemoration  of  victories  gained  at  the 
four  national  festiv.ils,  —  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian.  The  earliest  writers  of  prose 
were  those  wlio  first  engaged  in  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations.  Of  their  writimrs,  however,  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  preserved.  Thales  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  to  which  belonged  Pherecydes, 
Anaximander,  .Vnaxitneiies,  Anaxagoras,  &c.  Pythag¬ 
oras  established  the  Itali.an  school,  and  was  followed 
by  .A.lcm» on,  Timeas,  Epicharinus,Theagones,  Archytas, 
and  others.  In  history  the  lonians  took  the  lea<l.  Cad¬ 
mus,  of  M'-litus,  about  540  b.  c.,  is  the  earliest;  Arce- 
silaus  of  Argos  soon  followed;  then  Pherecydes  of  Lo¬ 
ros,  Charon  of  L  inipsacus,  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene,  Di¬ 
onysius  of  .Melitus, — all  of  whom  [>receded  Herodotus, 
but  are  rather  chroniclers  than  historians,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  first  great  historian  w.is  Hero¬ 
dotus  of  Halicarnassus  (4S4  u.  c.),  whose  delightful  wi>rk 
is  still  preserved,  and  well  entitles  him  to  tlie  name  of 
tlie  “  Fatlu'r  of  History."  The  drama  took  its  rise  from 
the  festivities  with  vvliich  the  country  people  solem¬ 
nized  the  gatlieriug  in  of  the  vintage,  and  which  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  songs  and  dances.  By  degrees,  variety 
and  some  meiisure  of  art  were  given  to  tliese  proceed- 
ingi.  The  first  ilirect  step  to  the  introduction  of  the 
drama  was  made  by  Thespis,  and  by  Phrynichus,  b.  c. 
5d6-5ll.  .Eschylus.  the  great  perfecter  of  the  tragic 
art,  was  born  at  Eleiisis,  525  B.  C.  Sophocles  and  Euri})- 
ide.s,  the  other  great  masters  of  Greek  tragedy,  fiour- 
fslied  soon  after  ..Eschylus.  Comedy  was  first  brought 
into  regular  form  by  Epicharmiis,  who  live«l  about  500 
B.  c.  Cratiuus,  Crates,  Phryniclius,  ami  Eupolis,  are 
well-known  names  in  this  field ;  but  the  greatest  is  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century  B.  c.  In  what  is  termed  the  “  old  comedy,"  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  characters  were  introduced  by  name  ;  but 
subsequently  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  introduce  any 
living  person  by  name,and  what  is  known  as  the  “middle 
comedy”  arose  in  coiiHequence.  The  “  new  comedy"  was  a 
still  further  modification  which  comedy  first  assnnietl  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  The  earliest  writer  of  the  new  com¬ 
edy  wasPhilippideR,  who  flourished  323  b.c.;  and  tlie  two 
most  celebrated  of  liis  successors  were  Philemon  and  Me- 
nander.The  fertility  and  excellence  of  the  Greek  dramat¬ 
ic  literature  were  most  remarkable.  The  prose  compo¬ 


sitions  tliat  bebtng  to  this  ago  were  equally  distinguished 
by  tlieir  appropriate  excellence.  In  hi.story  we  have 
Thucydides,  born  471  U.  C.,  whose  work  on  the  Pelopon- 
ne.'^iaii  war  is  not  only  the  first  specimen  of  w’hat  has 
been  eallefl  pliilosoplijcal  history,  hut  remains  nnsnr- 
passeil  di»wii  to  the  jiresent  time.  The  historical  works 
of  Xenophon,  born  447  b.  c.,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
Thucydides  in  vigor  of  coloring  and  depth  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  are  yet  adorned  with  every  grace  of  narrative  and 
descriptitln.  In  philosophy,to  whicli  the  teachings  of  Soc- 
rate.s,  born  4tjS  u.  c.,  gave  a  great  impulse,  wo  have  the 
writings  of  Plato,  born  42S  b.c.,  and  his  pupil  ArisUdle, 
born  3s4b.c.  Plato  wms  endowed  with  a  brilliant  im¬ 
agination.  and  loved  to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of 
speculation  ;  while  Aristotle  wasa  student  and  observer, 
practical  results  being  the  object  of  his  investigations. 
He  never  entered  the  world  of  ideas  with  Plato,  but 
everytliing  hew  rote  embodied  the  results  of  careful  and 
extensive  observations,  or  comparison  of  observation.s. 
His  works  embrace  tlie  subjects  of  logic,  rhetoric,  phys¬ 
ics,  metapliysics,  natural  history,  and  jiolitics.  Plato 
founded  the  Academic  school,  wliose  j)oint  of  reunion 
was  the  Academy,  on  the  Cepliissus,  north  of  Atliens. 
Aristotle  established  the  Peripatetic  scliool  in  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  near  the  llissus,  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  city. 
Public  discussion  was  the  general  rule  in  theGr.  reimblic. 
Solon,  Pisistratus,  Miltiade.s,  Aristitles,  Themistocles,  and 
Pericles  were  orators  as  well  as  legislators,  counsellors, 
and  generals.  Pericles  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  art, 
and  to  adorn  his  mind  with  the  teachings  of  philosophy, 
and  general  literary  culture.  The  first  rhetorical  sciiool 
at  Atliens  was  opened  by  Georgias  of  Leontine.  Other 
sophists  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  were  Protagoras,  Pro- 
dicus,  ilippiius,  &c.  Among  the  Athenian  orator.s  whose 
works  are  extant,  in  whole  or  iu  part,  are  Antiplion, 
Andocides,  Lysia.'*,  Isocrates,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  -Es- 
chines,  Deinades,  Demosthenes,  and  Dinarchus.  .Mathe¬ 
matics  w:is  now  cultivated,  and  geography  served  to 
illustrate  history.  Astronomy  is  indebted  to  the  Ionic 
school,  arithmetic  to  the  Italian,  and  geometry  to  the 
Academic  school,  for  many  discoveries.  As  mathema¬ 
ticians,  Theodorus,  of  Cyrene,  Melon,  Enctenion,  Archy¬ 
tas,  of  Tareiitum,  and  Eudoxus,  of  Cnidus,  were  cele¬ 
brated.  Geograpliy  was  particularly  enriclied  by  voy¬ 
ages  of  discovery,  which  were  occasioned  by  commerce. 
The  study  of  nature  was  likewise  pursueil  by  the  philoso¬ 
phers;  and  the  healing  Jirt,  hitherto  practised  by  ihe-Es- 
ctepiudes  in  the  temples,  was  raised  to  a  distinct  science 
by  Hippocrates.  After  tne  death  of  Alexander,  although 
literature  still  continued  to  he  cultivated  in  Greece,  yet, 
till  the  Homan  compiest,  the  priucip.il  seat  of  letters 
and  science  WiLS  Alexandria  ;  and  this  period  is  called 
the  Alex<i?idrian  age.  Its  characteristics  were  erudi¬ 
tion,  criticism,  and  the  study  of  science;  and  in  poetry, 
the  only  original  species  was  the  bucolic  or  idyl.  The 
principal  poets  were  Bion  of  Smj’rna,  Tlieocritns.  Ara- 
tus,  Lycoi)hron,  C.illimachus,  and  Marchus.  Mathema¬ 
tics,  astronomy,  and  geography  made  great  progress 
during  this  period.  During  the  Koman  supremacy,  and 
down  to  ttio  intruductiou  of  Christianity,  the  principal 
poet  was  Nicaiider;  the  most  important  prose  writers, 
Polybius,  Apollodorus,  Dionysius  Thrax,  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarmissus.and  Dionysius  Periegetes. 
From  this  period  to  the  close  of  the  Koman  empire 
in  the  West,  are  two  parallel  series  of  writers, —  the 
Pagan,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Of  the  former 
the  more  important  are,  Babrius,  Strabo,  Epictetus, 
Plutarch,  Dion  Chrysostomos,  Arrian,  Puusauias,  Mar¬ 
cus  Antoninus,  Aristides,  Lucian,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Achilles  Tatius.  Dion  Cassius,  Atheiiseus  llerodiainis, 
Philostratus,  Plotinus,  Longinus  lamhlichus ;  of  the 
latter,  Josephus  Philo,  tlie  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  Clement  of  Rome,  Justinus,  Polycarp, 
Irenseus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Con- 
stantiuople,  a.  d.  330,  till  the  capture  of  that  city  by  tlie 
Turks,  A.  P.  1453,  the  names  iu  Greek  literature  are 
comparatively  few.  They  comprise  the  series  of  authors 
known  as  tlie  Byzantine  histnrians;  the  eccle&ia.stical 
and  other  writers,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzon.  Epiphanius,  Synosins,  Socrates,  Busilius,  Geor¬ 
gius  Pisides,  Muhiles,  Georgius  Syncellus,  Nicephonis, 
PhotiuM,  Constantine  Porphyrogonitns,  Leo  (Philoso- 
plius)  Theodosius ;  the  rhetoricians  and  grammarians; 
a  few  poets,  as  .Moschus,  Guintns  of  Smyrna,  Ciduthus, 
Agathas,  and  in  the  T2th  century,  Ptochoprodomas ; 
the  romance  writers  Longus.  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 
Ileliodorns ;  the  historians,  as  Zosimus,  I’rocopius,  Anna 
Comnena,  Chalcocydylas,  kc.  After  the  capture  of  C<ui- 
stantinople,  intellectual  pursuits  languished  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turk.  —  Since  the  estalilishment  of  the 
Greek  kingdom,  literature  has  made  great  progress  in 
Greece,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  education,  in  wliich 
tlio  puldications  have  been  innumeralde.  Works  of  dis- 
tiuguished  merit  have  signalized  the  names  of  Tricoupi, 
the  Rangabes,  Sontsos,  Asopios,  —  the  History  of  Gre^.k 
Literature,  by  the  latter,  challenging  a  fair  comparison 
with  similar  works  in  other  countries. 

Oree'Iey,  IIor.\ce,  an  American  journalist  and  author, 
B.  at  Amherst,  N.  IL,  in  IHII.  About  1825,  his  parents 
having  removed  to  Vermont.  Horace,  who  had  always 
been  a  lover  of  books,  obtained  employment  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  a  printing-office,  and  in  Aug.,  1831,  arrived 
at  New  York,  where  lie  secured  occasional  work  as  a 
journeyman  printerin  various  offices.  In  1S34,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Messrs.  Winchesterand  Gibbett,  G.  started 
The.  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  literary  journal,  which,  after 
several  years*  trial  proving  unprofitable,  was  abamloned. 
and  in  1S41  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  journal  which  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  1848,  G.  wjis  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  Hie 
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30th  Congre.ss,  and  served  through  the  sliort  time  pre¬ 
ceding  Gen.  Taylor’s  inauguration;  in  1851  he  vi.sited 
Europe,  ami  was  chosen  chairman  of  one  of  tlie  juries 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Loudon,  ami  aflerwai’ds  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels.  G.  is  the  anthur  of  a 
collection  of  addresses,  essays,  &c..  juiblished  under  the 
title  of  Hints  towards  KeJ'ornis,  ami  of  A  History  of  the 
iitruggLe  for  Hiavtry  Extem^ion  or  BesUdition  in  the 
United  States  from  1787  to  1856,  jiublislied  in  18.56.  He 
ardently  supported  the  Union  cause  during  the  civil 
war,  of  which  he  wrote  a  Iiistoiy  i-ntitled  The  Ameri- 
Cun  Confict,  published  in  1864  and  1M)7.  He  has  since 
written  his  uutohiugraphy.  under  the  title  of  Becoflec- 
tio?t8  of  a  Busy  Life,  which  appeared  in  In  1872, 

G.  was  nominated  the  Liberal  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Grant,  l  ut  he 
failed  to  be  elected.  D.  Nov.  29,  in  the  same  year. 

Greeley,  iu  Iowa,  a  village  of  ludaware  co. 

Gree'ley,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Anderson  co. 

Greek'ling*,  n.  A  little  Greek;  one  who  has  small 
jiretcnsions  to  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Greek '•rose,  n.  The  rosi'-campion. 

Green,  a.  {comp,  orbener;  super,  greenest.)  [A.S. 
grene;  Low  Ger.,  iXm.,  and  SSwed.  yrbn  ;  Du.  gn^n  ;  Ger. 
grun.  The  root  is  found  in  0.  Ger.  (/7’dc//,  A.^.  grox'an, 
to  become  green.]  Having  the  color  of  growing  plants; 
being  of  the  color  of  herbage  and  jilanls  when  growing; 
verdant:  of  a  color  bet  ween  blue  ami  yellow;  emerald. 

— New;  fiesli ;  reieiit ;  Nig'uous;  full  of  life;  undecayed; 
as,  a  green  old  age. 

“  Our  green  youth  copies  what  gray  sinners  ^ct."—Dryden. 

— Unripe;  immalnre;  tts,  green  fruit,  green  geese,  <tc. — 
Half  raw;  nut  thoroughly  r«ia8ted.  —  Immature  in  age 
or  judgment;  young;  inexperienced;  raw:  aukward; 
gauche;  a.**,  a  gi'een  haml,  a  greni  youth. — Wan;  of  a 
sickly,  pale-green  color ;  ns,  “  the  ^^rf#’o-sickness.*’(6’art/<.) 
— Unseasoned;  not  dry;  possessing  its  natural  juices; 
as,  green  limber.  * 

“Dry  wood  is  more  fragile  than  green.” — Bacon. 

— 11.  The  color  of  growing  herbage  or  jilaiits;  a  hue  be¬ 
twixt  green  ami  yellow. — A  grassy  plat  or  plain  ;  a  piece 
of  ground  covered  with  grass  or  herbage;  n.s,  a  bowling- 
green.  “O’er  the  smoolli  enamell  d  — 

Fresh  leaves,  wreath.s,  or  branches  ot  trees  or  verdure; 
—  generally  in  the  plural. 

“  The  fragrant  greena  I  seek,  my  brows  to  biiid.''--i)ry(i«n. 

— {Cookery.)  The  leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants, 
dressed  and  prepared  for  food;  green  vegetables;  as, 
bacon  and  greens. 

G.  colors.  Green,  one  of  the  prismatic  colors,  produced 
by  combination  of  blue  and  yelh*w  rays,  is  very  common 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  very  rare  in  the  mineral. 
There  is  only  one  metal,  copper,  which  aftbrds  in  its  com¬ 
binations  the  various  shades  of  green  in  general  use. 
The  other  metals  capable  of  producing  this  color  are, 
chromium  in  its  protoxide,  nickel  in  its  hydrated  oxide, 
as  well  as  its  salts,  tlio  seleniate,  arseniate,  and  sulphate ; 
and  titanium  in  its  prussiate.  G.  pigments  are  jirepared 
also  by  the  mixture  of  yellows  and  blues;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  the  green  of  Rinniaii  ami  of  Gellct't.  olitained  by  the 
mixture  of  cohalt-blne  and  flowers  of  zinc;  that  of 
Barth,  made  with  yellow  lake,  Piu.*»sian  blue,  and  clay; 
but  these  jaiints  seldom  appear  in  the  market,  because 
the  greens  are  generally  exteniporaneoiis  preparations 
of  the  artists.  Mountain  G.  consists  of  the  hydrate,  ox¬ 
ide,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  either  factitious,  or  as  found 
in  nature.  Bremen  or  Brunswick  G.  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  copper  with  chalk  or  lime,  and  sometimes 
a  little  magnesia  or  ammonia.  It  is  improved  by  nn  ad¬ 
mixture  ol  wliite  lemi.  It  may  be  pi-epared  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  mixed  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop^ier  and 
alum.  Frise  G.  is  prepareil  with  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal-ammoniac.  Mittis  (i.  is  an  arsenlale  of  copper,  made 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of  copper 
with  arsenite  of  potash.  It  is,  in  fact,  Scheele's  G.  Sap 
G.  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  buckthorn-berries.  These 
are  allowed  to  ferment  for  8  days  in  a  tub,  tlien  put  iu  a 
press,  adding  a  little  alum  to  the  juice,  and  concentrated 
by  gentle  evaporation.  It  is  lastly  put  up  in  pigs’  blad¬ 
ders.  where  it  becomes  dry  and  banl.  Sr.hwtin/urt  G.: 
see  ScHWEiNFl’RT.  Wrona  G.  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
mineral  calteil  green  earth. 

Greoil,  in  i/b'noi.s,  a  township  of  Woodford  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Green,  in  Indiana,  n  townsliip  of  Jayco  ;p'-p.  abt.  850. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  I..500. 

— A  township  of  Parke  co. ;  ;>op.  abt.  1.500. 

— A  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ;  pop  al-t.  1.100. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co.;  po/i.  aot.  1..500. 

Green,  in  Michigan,  a  townshi;!  ot  Mecosta  co.;  pop. 
abt.  300. 

—  A  township  of  Osceola  co. :  pop.  abt.  100. 

Green,  in  Missoun,  a  townsldp  of  Platte  co. 

€irreen,in  O/uo.  a  townshij)  of  Malmning  co. ;  pop.  2,100. 

—  A  township  of  Scioto  co.:  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

— A  township  of  Summit  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.700. 

Green,  in  HVseonm?,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on  Illinois; 

area,  abt.  600  sq.  miles.  Bix'ers.  Pekatonica  and  Sugar 
rivers.  Surface,  broken  and  hilly;  soil,  tertile.  Min. 
Lead  and  limestone.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop.  abt.  24.000. 

Green  l>aek,  n.  A  name  which,  from  their  color,  is 
popularly  given,  in  the  U.  States,  to  the  paper-money 
first  issued  by  the  govt,  in  1862. 

Greeii'bale,  in  Minnesota,  a  townsliip  of  Dakota  co. ; 
pop.  alit.  600. 

Green  Ittiiik,  in  aP.  0.  of  Lanca-ster  co. 

Green  ISaiik,  \x\  New  Jersey .  a  post-vill.  of  Burlington 
co.,  on  the  .Mullica  River,  abt.  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Mt.  Holly. 

Green  Ituy,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co. ; 
pop.  524. 
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Fig.  1199.  —  GEN.  GREINE. 


was  appointed  quartermaster-general,  and  for  more 
than  two  years  lie  fulfille(l  the  duties  of  that  position 
with  faithfulness  and  ability.  After  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Gatos  (1780)  at 
the  battle  of 
Camden,  South 
Carolina,  G.  was 
a(ipointed  to  the 
cununand  of  the 
southern  Jiriny, 
which  he  found 
demoralized,  and 
in  a  state  of  ut¬ 
ter  destitution. 

His  presence, 
however,  soon 
n-stored  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the 
troops.  Throiigh 
his  skilful  strat¬ 
egy,  even  his  re¬ 
verses  proiluced 

the  fruits  of  victory.  Tn  March,  1781,  ho  was  defeated 
by  Lord  C<jrnwallis  in  the  liard-fouglit  l>attlo  of  Guilford 
Court-house,  but  the  English  general  derived  no  perma¬ 
nent  advantages  from  this  success.  Cornwallis  having 
retreated  into  Virginia,  (/.  defeate<l,  after  a  severe  action 
(September,  1781).  tlio  forces  of  Col.  Stewart  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  tlie  British  power 
in  South  Carolina.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  whicli 
Gen.  G.  was  engaged, alllnuigh  he  lield  his  command  till 
the  eml  of  the  war.  He  died  from  the  effect  of  a  sun¬ 
stroke,  at  Mulberry  Grtfve  on  tiie  Savannali  River,  in 
1786.  He  is  admitted  by  universal  consent  to  liavebeen, 
among  the  American  generals,  second  only  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  ill  military  talents  and  in  the  important  services 
which  ho  rendered  to  his  country. 

George  Washington,  grandson  of  the  above, 
a  writer  and  historiiui,  B.  in  Rhode  Island,  1^11.  His 
be.st  known  works  are:  Ilif^torical  (18f)()) ;  Bif>- 

graphiral  Sketches  (1860);  I/istt)ricaI  View  of  Ihejiwer. 
Jierolution  (1865):  lAje  of  Kathunirl  Greene  (1867); 
History  o  f  lihode  Island  (1877). 

Cirooiio,  in  yirkonsas.,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis¬ 
souri  :  areu,  aid.  950  8(j.  ni.  Fii'ers.  Cache.  St.  Francis, 
and  Angnille  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level;  sot7, fer¬ 
tile.  Gap.  Guinesville.  7’)*/).  abt.  6,500. 

Grooiie*  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  ai'ca.  about  374 
6(|.  in.  Jiivei's.  (>conee,  Ogeechee,  and  Appalachee  riv¬ 
ers.  *S^«r^nre,  hilly  ;  5oj7.  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Groens- 
borongh.  Pop.  ai»t.  14.0(H). 

in  Illinois,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area.  aht.  500  sq.  nv 
Jfix'ers.  Illinois  River,  and  Macoupin  and  Apple  creeks. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  (Carrollton. 
I>)p.  aht.  30,000. 

Gr*‘4*iio.  in  Indiana,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area,  aid.  540  sq.  ni. 
Rivers.  West  Fork  of  White  River,  ami  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soiV,  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
ore  and  hitnminons  coal  in  ahnndance.  Cap.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Pop.  aht.  IH.OOO. 

“A  township  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1.000. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1.200. 

— A  post-township  of  Jay  co. ;  pop.  aid.  900. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pap.  aid.  800. 

Grooiie.  in  loxva,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  aht.  600  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Racoon,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
undulating;  sot/,  fertile.  Cap.  Jefferson.  T^p.  3,494. 
Gre<Mie«  in  Kentucky,  ticentrid  co.;  area, uht.  525  sq.  in 
Rivers.  Green  River,  and  Barren  Fork,  Russell’s,  Kobiii 
son's,  an<l  Meadow  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Greensburg.  Pop.  abt.  lO.OUU. 

Greene,  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin 
CO.,  on  Androscoggin  River,  abt.  41  m.  N.  by  E.  ofl'ort- 
laml ;  pop.  aid.  1,500. 

Greene,  in  Mississ}pjn,e^ji  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  abt.  830  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chickasawha  ami 
Leaf  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap 
Leakesville.  Pop.  abt.  2,500, 

Greene*  in  Missnuri,  a  S.S.IV.  co.;  area,  aht.  725  sq 
m.  Rivers,  Niangua,  Ponune  do  Terre,  James,  and  Sac 
rivers,  an»i  Finley  Creek.  Surface,  generally  level ;  sail, 
fertile.  Min.  Lead  and  limestone.  Cap.  Springfield 
Pop.  in  1870,  21.601. 

— A  po8t-<»fIice  of  Bollinger  co, 

Greene*  in  N.  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  aht. 
280  8(j.  111.  Rivers.  Contentiiy  Creek,  and  some  smaller 
btreaius.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Snow  Hill. 
Pop.  8,500. 

richest  and  nn.st  poinilons  cos.  in  tiic  State.  Cap.  Eutiw.  1  Oroene.  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Siisse.v  co. ;  pop. 
I*op.  aht.  34  OdO.  I  l»*f90. 

Greene,  Nath\niet-.  an  American  revolutionary  gen-  Greene*  in  AVw  IW.-,  an  E.S.E.  co.;  area,  ald.^6(X)  sq. 
eral,  h.  at  Potowhommet,  Warwick  co.,  R.  1.,  1742.  His  I 
father  wa-s  a  pivjiclier  in  tlie  Society  of  Friends.  Young! 

G.'s  school-education  was  (»f  the  simplest  and  most  lim¬ 
ited  character:  hut  by  lus  own  industry  he  soon  ac¬ 
quired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  principal  branches 
of  an  English  education,  including  history  and  math-j 
ematics.  Ho  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  law;' 
he  also  early  evinced  a  decid<al  predilection  for  books! 


Greon  Ray*  in  Toioa,  a  village  of  Res  Moines  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  80  ni.  S.  by  E.of 
Iowa  City ;  pop.  ot  t<>wnsliip  674. 

Oroon  Bay*  in  Michigan  and  UT'seonst'n,  a  considera¬ 
ble  arm  of  Lake  .Michigan.  It  receives  mimentns  rivers 
besides  the  surplus  waters  of  Winnebago  Lake  by  the 
Fox  River,  and  extends  from  Brown  co.,  in  Wisconsin, 
to  Delta  co.,  in  Michigan.  It  is  100  m.  long,  ami  aver¬ 
ages  25  in.  in  widtli.  Its  depth  is  said  to  exceed  500  ft. 

Grooii  R(»y,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Prince  Edward  co. 

Grot*n  Ray*  in  an  important  city,  cap.  of 

Brown  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  and  at  tlie  S.W. 
extremity  ()f  Green  Bay,  about  115  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,666. 

Grooii'bone*  n.  (Zoo7.)  See  Garfish. 

Greeii'l>or4»iis:ll*  in  Ne.xo  York,  a  post-village  of  Os¬ 
wego  CO.,  aht.  170  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Greou'-brior*  n.  {Bot.)  See  Smilax. 

Greoii'brler*  in  Ohio,  a  post  ofiice  of  Monroe  co. 

Groeii'brU*!*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  posl-oHice  of  North- 
iimherhind  co. 

Grooii'brier*  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Robertson  co. 

Groen'brier*  in  IF.  ITr^tnm,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Virginia;  are.a,  about  880  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Greenbrier 
River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified 
by  mountains  and  valleys;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lewis- 
burg.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

Groon'brier  VIoiiiitaiii*  in  W.  Virginia,  a  spur  of 
the  .AUeghanies,  in  Greenbrier  and  Pocahontas  cos. 
Height  over  2,0iM)  f**et. 

Groeii 'brier  River,  in  \V.  Virginia,  rises  in  the  N. 
part  of  Pocahontas  co.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.W,  course 
through  Greenbrier  co.,  enters  the  Kanawha  River  abt. 
35  in.  above  Fayetteville.  The  month  is  1,333  feel,  ami 
the  source  aht.  1,500  feet  above  sea-level. 

Greeii'-broojii,  Green-weetl*  «.  {Bot.)  The  Ge¬ 
nista  tinctoria.  See  Genist.v. 

Groc'il'blir;?*  in  iV>?a  York,  a  township  of  Westchester 
CO.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  130  in.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop. 
abt.  14,000. 

Grrt^ii'lm'ih*  in  Ge.ox-gia,  a  post-t)ffice  of  Walker  co. 

Grooii'bu!Hll*  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wjirren  co.,  about  87  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield ;  j^op.  of 
township  abt.  1,800. 

Greni'btiHli*  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  about  110 
m.  W.S  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Grooii'biisli,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
CO.  ;  pop.  aht.  300. 

Groeii'bunli,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. ; 
p'>p.  abt.  l,40t). 

GrOPii'busli.  in  Ne.xo  York,  a  post-village  of  Rpns.se- 
laor  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Albany ;  pop 
abt.  2,o()0. 

Greeii'bush,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  abt.  90 
III.  S.S.W,  of  Columbus. 

— villag(‘  of  Preble  (‘O..  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Dayton. 

Grooii  blisll,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  CO.,  abt.  2  m.  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Grt'PU  Crtinp*  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop,  abt.  1.1'’0. 

Grooiicftsf  lo*  a  fort  and  harbor  of  Ireland,  on  the 
coa.st  of  Donegal,  Ulster,  aht.  4  m.  N.E.  of  Moville.  It 
is  a  considerable  fishing-.station. 

Groeii  i'a^lle*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Put¬ 
nam  CO.,  about  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  IiuUunapolU  ;  pop.  abt. 
2,301). 

Greon  C'a^tlc*  in  loxoa,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  577. 

Groeii  C'astlo,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Green  <’n.Hlle*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  aht.  50  111.  N.K.  of  Chillicothe. 

Green  C'u^tlo*  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fairfield  co 

Green  C'awfle,  in  Pennsylvaxiia,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co..  aht.  56  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg 

Green  C'ove  Springs,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of 
Clav  CO. 

Green  C’reek*  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky  River  in 
S.milusky  co. 

— A  township  of  Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Green  Creek*  in  IVeio  Jersey,  a  I*.  0.  of  Cape  May  co. 

Greeii'-erop,  n.  A  crop  of  green  vegetaliles,  such  as 
artificial  gras.se8,  mangold-wnrzel,  turnips,  &c. 

Green  l>ale.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
aht.  82  in.  K.  of  8t.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Green  Dfile*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Armstrong  co. 

Greene*  in  JIabomo,  a  W.  central  co. :  area,  ahout  990 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  Warrior,  and  Tomhighee  rivers. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  It  is  one  <»f  the 


m.  Rivers.  Hudson  and  Sclioharie  rivers,  and  Catskill 
and  other  smaller  creeks.  Surface,  broken  ami  inonn- 
tainoua,  the  Catskill  Mountains  traversing  its  whole 
lengtli;  .?ot7.  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Ca^i.  Catskill.  Pop. 
aht.  55,000. 

A  post-village  and  township  of  Chenango  co.,  on  the 
Chenango  River,  aht.  56  m.  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of 
townsliip  aht.  5,000, 


Groeno*  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  432  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  .Mad  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  Casar’s  and 
Massey's  creeks.  Nar/ace,  level ;  «oi7,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Xenia.  P>p.  aht.  45,000. 


•  contingent  furnislied  hy  that  colon  v  to  the  [—A  township  ol  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 
•Bosbiii  He  was  made  major-general  in  the , —A  township  of  A^hlalJdco.;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 


treating  on  the  art  of  war.  On  the  commenceiiient  of 
the  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  he 
volunteered  as  a  private  (1774);  but  tlie  following  year 
he  w‘is  chosen,  by  the  Assembly  ol  Rhode  Island,  ge^ii- 
eral  of  the 

Co'n\^n"7Aal  arm'rin  i7T6raii.Taecmnp;uie';i 

on 
cic 
in 

tarthrreuVtaHuirurthB  ’A’iuwica^  lu  1778  he  !  —A  township  of  Hamilton  co'. ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 
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— A  township  of  Harrison  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  po8t-<dlice  of  Licking  co. 

— A  townsliip  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  abt,  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. ;  poj).  abt.  2,700. 

— A  township  of  Slielby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Trumbull  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  towpship  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Greoiio,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Virginia;  ami, abt  6  )0g«j.m.  Rivers.  MonongnbelHRiver,' 
ami  Wheeling,  Dunkaid's,  and  Ten  .Mile  creeks.  Sur> 
face,  brokim  ami  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bitnnniions  coal 
in  abundance.  Cap.  Waynesburg.  I^ip.  in  1870,  25,893. 
— A  township  of  Beaver  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  aht  1,550. 

—  A  townsliip  of  Eric  co.;  jyp.  abt.  1.800. 

— A  townsliip  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,200. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co. ;  pop.  ubt.  2,000. 

— A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. ;  p<gi.  abt.  850. 

4irooiio*  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-oflice  of  Kent  oo. 
iar^^oiic*  in  Tenne,ssee,  an  E.  co.,  honlering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  abt.  750  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  French,  Broad,  and 
Nolacliuoky  rivers.  AMr/acc,  much  diversified;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  J/m.’lrou  in  abundance.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop. 
abt.  21,000. 

GrooiiO*in  I’tr^nira,  an  E.  central  co.;  arra,  abt.  230 
sq.  m.  Rix'ers.  Rapidan  River  and  other  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  C'ap.  Stanardsvillo. 
Pop.  aht.  6,500. 

Groen'-c^artli,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Seladonite,  g.v. 
Grooii'ery*  n.  Verdure;  green  herbage  or  plants. 
Groeii'-<\v<‘<l*  (-W,)  a.  Having  green  eyes;  —  hence, 
jealous;  suspicious. 

“  Beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy:  it  is  the  green-eyed  monster." 

Shaks. 

Greon'fiolcl*  in  Arkan.*ias,  a  village  of  Craighead  co., 
abt.  60  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Batesville. 

Groen'liel<l,or  Greenlield  Hill,  in  Cowwrcf/caf, 
a  ))o8t-viIiage  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt.  56  m.  N.E.  ot  New 
York.  —  See  Fairfieli>. 

in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Colquitt  co. 
Greeii'fielcl,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ami  township 
of  Greene  co.,  aht.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  2,100. 

—  A  village  of  Olmstead  co.,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  Rochester. 

— township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  aht.  800. 
Green'Iield,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 

abt.  20  ni.  E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

•A  township  of  Lagrange  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Grange  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,150. 
Greon'li<*l<l,  in  7au»a,  a  post-township  of  Adair  co. ; 
pop.  213. 

•A  townsliip  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  1,(!00. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  1,426. 

Groon'Iield,  in  Katisas,ii  township  of  Greenwood  co.; 
j)op.  aht.  100. 

Green'Iield,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Green'field*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  between  the  Green  and  Con¬ 
necticut  rivers,  abt.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  The 
village  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  some  handsome  and 
substantial  public  buildings.  Manuf.  Cassimeres,  tools, 
&c.  Pop.  of  township  al»t.  4,000. 

Grooii'liold,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,(X)0. 

Gr<^eii'ii(d<l,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Washington 
CO. :  pop.  abt.  200. 

Green'Iiold,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dade 
co.,  on  the  West  Fork  of  Sac  iGver,  abt.  34  fn.  \V  .N.W. 
of  Springfield. 

— A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  100  in.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson 
C'ity.  ,  . .  X. 

GroCii^lioRl*  in  New  Hampshire,,  a  post-township  of 
Hillsborough  co. :  pop.  abt.  800. 

— A  township  of  RockingliHm  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 
Gro€*ii'li^l<l*  in  New  York,  a  township  Saratoga  co. ; 

2)op.  in  1870,  2,698. 

— A  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Groen'fiold,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,8(X). 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co. :  pop.  about  1,400. 

_ A  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  about  76  m.  E.N.E.  of 

Cincinnati;  pop.  about  2,100. 

— A  township  of  llnruii  co.;  |>op.  about  1,700. 

— A  village  of  l.»ogaii  co,,  abt.  45  ni.  N.M .  ol  C<dunibus. 
Groon'field*  in  Pennsyhuinia,  a  township  of  Erie  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,000. 

—A  township  of  Luzerne  Qo.\pop.  about  1,100. 

— village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Potta- 
ville. 

—A  borough  of  Washington  co.  pop.  aht.  50(3. 
Grooii'fiold*  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co.,  abt. 
220  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co., 
aht.  90  m  W  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Grf^oii'liold*  in  IFiScojijtn,  a  township  of  La  Crosse 
co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

_ A  post-village  ami  township  of  Milwaukee  co.,  about  8 

m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee  City  ;  pop.  of  township  ubt.  3,000. 
— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  850. 

—A  township  of  Sank  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Gre<*n'fiiC‘8d  t'eii'f  re*in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  about  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 
Green'Iiold  >lills*  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Frederick  co. 

Greeii'linoh.  M.  (^oa7.)  An  Enrojiean  bird  of  the  fain. 
Fringillidw,  a  species  of  Grosbeak,  very  common  in  Eng- 
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land,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Green  Linnet,  and  Green 
Grosbeak.  It  imitates  the  sonjis  of  other  birds. 

Ciirocil  rirt*,  n.  Combustion  attemled  with  a 

j^reeu  flame.  The  following  compound  will  burn  with 
a  beautiful  preen  light:  10  grains  chlorate  of  baryta, 
mixed  with  10  prs.  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  with  12  grs.  of  sulphur  on  paper.  The  compound 
sliould  not  be  kept,  as  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion. 

(]rreoii'for<l«  or  Green  Tiixaoe.  in  O'o’o.  a  post-village 
of  Mahoning  co.,  about  158  ni.  N.E.  oi  Columbus;  pop. 
about  450. 

w.  A  choice  variety  of  plum,  having  a 
green  pulp  in  its  ripe  state.  -.i--,, 

Orcon  Oar'<loii*  in  IlUnoiSy  a  post-townshij)  of  nill 
co. ;  pop.  about  Odd. 

<irrec*ii  Oar'den,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  i>ost-omce  of 
Beaver  co. 

Groon  Grovo^  in  Knitudcy,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 
Greoil  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  ol  I.iUzerno  co. 
Grooii'-  g'roc^r,  ii.  A  vender  ot  green  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Greeii'-liaiicl,  n.  One  who  is  raw  and  inexperienced ; 

a  green-horu ;  a.s,  he  is  a  green-haud  at  the  work. 
Grocii  Hsi'vcn,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  P.  0.  ot  Dutchess  co. 
Cirooii  Hoart,  n.  See  Nectandra. 

<4rceii  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-offleo  of  Stewart  co. 
Grooii  Hill,  in  Missouii,a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
countv. 

Gr<*en  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Rutherford  co. 
<iireo]i  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  p(ist-othce  of  Coluutbinna  co. 
Groon  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-oflice  oi  IV  ilsou  co. 
GrooJi  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Campbell  co. 
Grooii'liootl,  n.  A  state  of  greenness  or  immaturity. 
Groeii'-liorii,  n.  A  raw,  inexperienced  person;  one 
who  is  new  to  the  world  and  its  ways. — A  newly-arrived 
immigrant  in  the  U.  States.  (V’ulgar.) 

Green'-lii>uso,  n.  {Hort.)  A  building  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  such  exotic  plants  as  do  nut  reipiire 
much  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open  air,  at 
leivst  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  As  a  green-house 
does  not  require  artificial  heat  during  summer,  the  roof 
is  sometime.s  made  capable  of  being  then  removed ;  more 
generally,  many  of  tlie  plants  are  carrieil  <uit  into  the 
open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  G.-IL  in 
fine  weather,  even  in  winter,  tluring  tlio  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost,  nor  to  ungenial  and  chilling  winds.  G.-II. 
are  sometimes  appropriated  chiefly  to  particular  genera 
of  plants,  under  such  names  as  Heathery,  Caniellia-house, 
Ac.  According  to  the  present  use  of  the  term,  a  G.-H. 
dilTers  from  a  only  in  the  plants  being  in 

pots,  which  are  very  generally  placed  on  the  shelves  ol 
stages,  having  a  slope  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
roof. 

Grcen'ing:,  n.  A  sort  of  green  apxde. 

Gri^eii  Iron  Oro,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Dufrenite,  g.  v. 
G  rooii  isll,  a.  Somewhat  green  ;  having  a  tinge  or  tint 
of  green;  as,  locks,” — Spenser. 

Grooii'islmcss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  greenish. 
GrOt^n  Isl'sviitl,  a  small  island  of  British  N.  Am<*rica, 
in  Hudson’s  Strait,  abt.  100  m.  N.VV.  of  Cape  Clnidleigh. 
Green  Isl'and,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  iu  the  St. 

Lawrence  River,  abt.  115  m.  below  Quebec.^ 

Green  Isl'a-inl.  au  island  of  Jamaica,  VV .  Indies,  abt, 

8  111.  S.VV.  of  liUcea. 

Green  Isl'and,  in  A?as7.-a,  a  small  island  in  Prince 
William  Sound. 

Green  Isrjinil,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Albany  co. 
Green  Hay.  See  C\yj  Verde. 

Green  Lnlke,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Monon¬ 
galia  CO. 

Ibo-lce,  in  Wisconsin,  a  lake  in  Green  Lake  co. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  in. 

—A  central  county ;  area,  about  360  sq,  in.  Rwers,  Fox, 
Grand,  and  White  rivers,  besides  Green  and  Pecawa 
lakes.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Marquette.  Pop.  in  1870,  13,287. 

— A  po.st-village  and  township  of  Green  Lake  co.;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,500. 

Green'Iainl,  an  extensive  country  of  N.E.  America,  to 
the  N.  of  Davis’s  Straits.  It  is  the  most  n.irthern  land 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  On  the  VV  .  it  is  bounded  by 
Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay;  on  the  N.  hy  some  un¬ 
known  ocean,  or  hy  the  north  pole;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  and  on  the  S  E.  hy  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — 
Gen.  Deso.  High, rocky, and  sterile.  A  central  ridge  of 
lofty  mountains,  coviTed  with  perpetual  snow,  stretches 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  it  into  E.  and  W.  Greenland. 
The  coasts  are  surrouniled  hy  many  thousand  islands  of 
different  sizes,  on  which  the  inhabitants  frequently  fix 
their  residence,  on  account  of  their  good  situation  for 
sea-game.  In  the  inlets  and  hays  which  intersect  the 
coast,  immense  masses  of  ice  are  accumulated  during  a 
series  of  years,  which,  being  loosened  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  lose  their  points  of  support  from  the  shore, 
and  bekig  set  adrift  by  the  currents,  embarrass  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  tlie  polar  sea-s,  and  become  the  terror  of  the 
mariner.  Tlieso  masses  of  ice  are  formed  both  of  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  sometimes  rise  more  than  500  feet 
Above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Climate.  Owing  to  its 
northern  position,  G.  is  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the 
frozen  zone.  During  summer,  the  heat,  particularly  in 
the  islets,  is  very  great ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  month 
of  July,  Fahrenlieit's  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  84® 
ill  the  shade.  Z'lol.  The  animals  which  are  mo.st  abun¬ 
dant  are  white  hares,  reimleer,  dogs  r<‘sembliin:  widves, 
Arctic  foxes,  and  white  hears,  which  are  very  fierce  and 
mischievous.  Ravens  are  plentiful,  and  eagles  of  a  very 
large  size,  falcons,  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  seas 
abound  in  whales,  seals  of  different  kinds,  sea-cows, 
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s\vorfl-fi»li,  porpoisps,  halibut,  turbot,  cod,  baddocic,  with 
various  otlivr  sorls  ofubite  fisli.  Inhab.  'iliP  Oreiui- 
laiiders,  or  Ksipiimaiix,  of  botli  8L-xesarc  jreiierally  short, 
or  uudvr  the  couiiuou  sixe,  but  well  ju'oportiuued,  tat, 
and  plump.  They  are  allied  to  the  Monsoliau  race  and 
are  miserably  poor,  depending  ou  liuntiug  aud  tishing 
for  tlieir  sultsisteuce,  Iu  their  bouses  aud  mauuer  ul 
living  they  liave  tlie  general  habits  of  savages.  Iu  tlie 
S  tliev  grow  a  little  coi  n,  seme  potatoes,  and  kitchen 
herbs.'  fhu.  (im  ludiug  Danes)  9.892.  Lat.  between  59“ 
4'J'  aud  78°  N. ;  Lon.  lietween  20°  aud  75°  M  .  —  O',  was 
first  discovered  by  a  Norwegian,  between  the  Stli  ami 
9tli  cent.  A  colony  was  established,  wliich  continued  to 
increase  and  thrive;  and  in  a  short  time  the  countr} 
contained  12  parishes,  190  villiiges,  1  bishop’s  see,  and  2 
convents,  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tlie  arclibishop  o^l 
Drcmtlieim.  A  colony  liad  also  been  settled  in  W.  6’., 
which  maintained  a  constant  intercourse  with  Europe, 
ami  increased  to  four  parislies  containing  100  villages. 
Davis  rediscovered  the  country  in  1587,  and  tlie  Danes 
reestablished  communication  with  the  lost  colony.  Tlie 
commerce  of  G.  is  principally  carried  on  with  Denmark, 
to  wliieh  it  belongs,  and  consists  mostly  o!  seal  and 
wliale  oils,  fox-skins,  and  eider  <lown.  See  also  [i.  1150. 

Oreeii'laud,  in  PUnm’n,  a  post-offlee  of  Fayette  co. 

tii  rocii’lainl.  in  Michiytm.  a  post-townsliip  of  Onto¬ 
nagon  CO.,  alit.  9  m  S.E.  of  Ontonagon;  pop.  alit.  GOO. 

C.roPii'Iainl.  in  Mi.^souri,  a  post-ollice  of  Doone  co. 

iilreoilTaiitl.  in  JVew  Jlampshire.  a  post-township  of 
Kockingham  co.,  abt.  43  m.  E.S.E.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  abt. 
950. 

<4rppai'laai<l.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ross  co. 

4.  rppaa'Iiaaaal.  in  Ptoinxi/h'iioiu.  a  D.  O.  ot  Diincaster  co. 

44a*P05a'laia<l,  in  IF.  I'iniittiu.  a  post-ollice  of  Grant  co. 

Grppai'laaallito.  n.  (.I/in.)  A  Idaek,  britlle  inincral, 
containing  the  coliiinliato  and  taiitaiate  ot  iron  and 
manganese.  .Sp.  f/y.  5'4-0‘5. 

tirpp'aa  L.ea<l  Ore,  ti.  (Min.)  Same  as  Pyromorphite, 
(p  r. 

Greeaa'Ieaf.  in  d/innesofa,  a  post-townsliip  of  Meeker 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  99. 

Oreeai  l,ev'el.in  jV.Cdro/ina.apost-vill.igeofWakeco. 

44reeai  L,o^.  in  Arkmi-ias.  a  village  of  Pope  co. 

Oreeaa'l.v.  m/e.  Witli  a  green  or  greenish  color; 
newly;  ireslily;  immaturoly. 

— a.  Of  a  green  color. 

Oreeaa  >I«tataf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Oreeai’aaaoaaaat,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Rockingham  co. 

Oreeaa  .llttaiaatiaiaa,  in  i'ennsylvania.  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  .Moiiiitains  in  the  S.  part  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Oreeaa  Minaaataiaas.  a  cunsiderahlo  mountain  range 
commeiicingin  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  and  extending 
N.tliroiigh  Miis.saeliiisett8  and  Vermont  into  Lower  Cnn- 
mla.  Length,  abt,  240  m.  Their  greatest  elevation  is  in 
4’erniont,  wliere  yiount  Mansfield,  or  Nortii  Peak,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4,389  ft.  Connell's  I'eak,  Slirewsbury  Moun¬ 
tain, ''Mansfield,  Soiitli  Peak,  Killington  Peak,  and  some 
others,  reacli  abt.  4,0  lO  It.  The  G.  M.  are  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  but  tlicy  neitlier  pos¬ 
sess  in  so  marked  a  degree  tlie  features  ot  uniformity  ot 
elevation  and  parallelism ofits  ridges  that  char.icterizes 
the  same  cliiiin  further  S.,  nor  have  tliey  thoabrnptness 
and  precipitous  outlines  of  the  granite  siinimits  of  tlie 
White  Munntains  of  New  Hainp.sliire.  Its  geological 
formation  are  tlie  metainoriiliic  slates,  gneiss,  (piartz 
rock,  limestone,  &c.,  of  tlie  Lanrentiaii  epoch,  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  wliicli  is  abt.  N.  15°  E.,  with  a  prevailing 
dip  of  30°  to  55°.  The.se  give  a  smooth  outline  to  tlie 
surface  of  tlie  hills ;  and  tliongh  the  soil  they  produce 
is  not  generally  fertile,  tlio  slopes  are  covered  on  the 
disappearance  'of  the  snow  in  spring  with  fine  pas¬ 
tures  of  rich  green  grass,  which  inny  liave  given  to  the 
mountains  tlieir  name,  though  tliis  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  tlie  growth  of  evergreen  forest-trees,  as  tlie 
hemlock,  Imlsiun,  fir,  spruce,  jiine,  cedar,  4c.,  which 
abound  upon  the  poorest  laud  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  streams. 

Cireen'iiPSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  green;  viridity; 
verdancy;  as,  the  .greenness  of  a  meadow.  —  Immaturity; 
unripeness;  as,  tiie  preennm  of  fruit.  “This  prince's 
errors  were  excn.sed  by  tlie  greenness  of  his  youth.”  — 
(Sidney.)  —  Freshness;  vigor;  newness. 

“  Tke  picture  of  &  mau  in  the  gretnne^M  and  vivacity  of  his  youth. 

Houth. 

Green  OaU,  in  Indiana,  a  post-offico  of  Fulton  co. 
Green  Oak,  in  Michigan,  a  post-towiisbip  ut  Living¬ 
ston  CO. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Green'oek,  a  town  ainl  son-port  of  Renfrewshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  Fritli  of  Cljtle,  19  m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow. 
Manuf.  Canillos,  soap,  pottery,  glass.sngar-refining,  rope- 
making,  canvas,  &c.  G.  has  a  spacious  ami  coininodious 
harbor,  andiron-shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on.  Pop. 
67,146. 

Greeii'ook.  in  Arl-ansas,  n  of  Crittenden  co., 

on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  135  m.  E.N.E.  of  Little 
Rock. 

Greeii'ookif e,  n.  (.^fin.)  Sulplmrct  of  cadmium. 
Crystals  hexag.mal.  Color  various  sliadcs  of  yellow. 
Nearly  trausparent.  Sp.gr.  4-8.  Comp.  Sulphur  22-3, 
cadmium  77’7.  Occurs  at  Bislioptown,  Scotland,  and  the 
Ueberotli  /Jnc-iniue  near  Frie<lensville.  Pa. 
Groenore',  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  at  the  entrance  of  Wexford  harbor. 

Groencre,  a  promontory  and  light-house  of  Ireland. 

on  the  coa.stof  co.  Louth,  abt.  2  in.  S.E.  of  Carlingfoni. 
Greon'o&BK’^**  Horatio,  an  American  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  U.  S.  He  was  born  in  1803,  and  after 
completing  his  education,  went  to  study  sculpture  at 
Pome,  where  his  first  commission  was  from  Feuimore 
Cooper,  for  wliom  he  executed  his  Chanting  Cherubs,  tl>e 
first  original  group  from  the  chisel  of  an  American 
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sculptor.  lie  afterwards  Tisited  Paris,  and  then  set 
tied  at  Florence,  lie  executed,  under  a  government 
commission,  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  and  a  large 
group  entitled  The  Rescue.  He  also  made  many  por- 
trait-husts,  annmg  them  one  of  Lafayette,  and  nuiner- 
ou.s  monuments.  D.  1852. 

Greoii'ovit<S  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Titunite  (7.  r.),  of 
a  red  or  rose-red  color  from  the  presence  of  manganese. 
Green  I^urk,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  (»f  Perry  co. 
<irr<‘eil  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  I’.O.  ot  Clay  co. 

Green  lN»int,  in  New  I'orA*,  a  post-village  of  King's 
CO.,  on  Long  island,  just  N.  of  Williamsburg ;  pop.  abt. 
4,000.  . 

Green  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Union  dist. 

Green'porl,  iu  New  York,  a  towusliip  ol  (.’oUunbia 
CO. ;  pup.  abt.  2,800. 

_ A  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Suffolk  co.,  on  Long 

Island,  abt.  95  m.  K.  by  N.  of  New  York  city.  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  well-built,  upon  one  of  the  best  Iiarbors  of  the 
coast,  and  commands  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  abt. 
1-700.  ,,  . 

Green  I*rf%irie,  in  Minnesota,^  P.  O.  of  M<»rrison  co. 
Green  Ki^lj^^e,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Pettis  co. 
Green  Kl4l;£'e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P. O.  of  Adamsoo. 
<«reen  lliver,  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Ltah  Terri^ 
tories,  rises  iu  Oneida  co.  in  the  tormer  territory,  and 
flowing  S  E.  into  Utah,  it  crosses  the  N.E.  corner  of 
Green  River  co.,  and  enters  Wyoming:  thence  into  Utah 
again,  it  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  S..  and  traversing  Wa¬ 
satch,  San  Pete,  ami  Beaver  cos.,  joins  the  Grand  River 
in  Iron  co.,  to  form  the  Colorado  River,  of  which  it  is 
the  largest  branch. 

Green  River,  in  i/L'nou, enters  Rock  River  in  Henry 
county.  ^  _ 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  aht.  70  m.  N.W,  of  Poona. 

River^  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Lincoln  co.,  and 
flowing  a  general  S.W..  W .,  ami  N.  course  through 
Casey,  Adair,  Greene,  Hart,  Edmondson,  Butler,  Ohio, 
Muhlenburg,  McLean,  and  Webster  cos.,  enters  the 
Ohio  River  iu  Henderson  co.  Length,  abt.  300  m.  It 
passes  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Edmondson  co.,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  Big  Barren  River  in  Butler  co.  At  Tebb's 
Bend,  ou  this  river,  a  smart  action  ol  several  hours  took 
place,  July  4,  1863,  hetweeii  a  body  of  Confederate  raid¬ 
ers  under  Morgan,  the  famouH  guerrilla  leailer,  and  abt. 
200  Michigan  trocqis  under  Col.  Moore,  in  which  tlio 
former  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  m()re  tluin  200  killed 
and  wounded.  M«>ore,  being  intrenched,  lost  only  6 
killed  and  23  w’oumled. 

— A  post-offico  of  Hart  co. 

Grooii  Rlv0i*%  iu  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 
Green  River,  in  Utah  Tei'ritory,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Idaho  and  Wyoming  territories.  Area.  abt.  6,260  sq. 
ni.  Rivers.  Green  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
j^Mr/ace,  diversified :  soiV,  fertile.  /^7>.  abt,  200. 
Green  River,  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  rises  in 
Wimlham  co.,  of  the  former  State,  and  flowing  S.  into 
Franklin  co.,  Miissachusetts,  enters  the  Deerfield  River 
about  the  centre  of  tlie  co. 

—A  post-office  of  Windiiam  co. 

Green'«rooni,  n.  In  a  theatre,  the  retiring  room 
allotted  to  the  company  of  performers. 

€ilreeii'san<l,  «.  {Geol.)  The  name  given  to  certain 
deposits  generally  of  the  cretaceous  period,  and  deriving 
its  iiamo  from  the  presence  of  green  particles  of  silicuita 
of  iron  (see  Fig.  376).  They  contain  also  soda,  potash, 
and  small  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  called  marl,  and  used  exteiisivcdy  as  a  fertilizer. 
Grooii«'l><>ron;ili.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Greene  CO.,  about  85  m.  W.  by  N. of  Montgomery  ; 
about  2,800. 

Gi*oeiisl>oroug:li,  in  A7'kansas,  a  post-office  of  Craig¬ 
head  co. 

Grooiisl>orous:ll,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,  abt.  40  in.  N.  of  Milleilgeville. 
GroeiiHboroii^ili,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Henry  CO.,  on  Blue  River,  about  36  m.  E. 
by  N.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  1.450. 
GroeiisUoroii^ii,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of 
Caroline  co.,  al)t.  GO  m.  E.  of  Annapolis. 
Groeiisboroujrk.  in  Mississijpi.  a  i>ost-villnge,  cap. 
of  Choctaw  co.,  about  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

Grooii^«*boroug'li*  in  N.  Carolina,  n  town,  cap.  of 
Guilford  co.,  about  86  in.  .N.\V .  ol  Raleigh. 
Groonsb«rou;gh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co  ,  on  the  Monougahela  River,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of 
W'aynesburg. 

Groensborouffb,  in  Vevmont,  a  post-township  of  Or¬ 
leans  CO. ;  pop.  aht  1,200. 

Grooiisbura;,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De¬ 
catur  CO.,  on  Sand  Creek,  abt. 40  in.  S.E.  ol  ludiauapolis; 
pop.  about  1,SU0. 

Greon.sburg:,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-villase,  cap.  of 
Greene  CO.,  op  Green  River,  about  85  m.  S.S.W.  of  Frank¬ 
fort  ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Groonsbiii'g*,  in  Ijon\siai\a,  n  post-village,  cap.  of 
St.  Helena  parish,  near  Tickfaw  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.E. 
of  Baton  Rouge. 

Greeinsbursf,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Knt»x  CO.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Edina  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  850. 

Grooiislmrff,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 
Groeiisburjf,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Putnam  co.;pop. 
jiht.  I,l0<h 

—  A  village  of  Stark  co.,  aht.  10  ni.  N.  hy  E.  of  Massillon. 
— post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  abt.  185  m.  N.E.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Groensbnrg:^  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap. 
of  W'estinoreland  co.,  abt.  32  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 
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Groens'burg*,  io  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Berkley  co. 
Green5iiUiir^'  I'roi^  lC4»a<l^,  in  OUiOy  a  pobt-otlice 
o\'  Sandusky  co. 

Gre^^ii 'Khanka  n.  (ZoiJl.)  See  Totanus. 

<■  r<‘oii-.sickiH‘»s,  «.  (Med.)  See  Chlorosis. 

<■  rcen'-Jitall,  n.  A  green-grocer’s  stall  for  the  retail 
ing  of  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  Ac. 
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Croen'vllle,  in  Oinn,n  post-village  and  township, cap. 
of  Darke  co.,  about  «0  in.  \V.  of  Columbus.  The  village 
is  built  upon  the  site  of  a  fort  of  that  name,  erected  in 
1793  by  lien.  Wayne,  who  also  in  this  vicinity  concluded 
a  triMty  of  peace  willi  the  Indians.  u{  township 

about  3,5U0. 

A  village  of  Stark  co.,  about  6  ni.  \V.  of  M.assillon. 
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Ci rceii 'stone.,  n.  {Alin.)  A.  variety  of  trap-rock,  com-  Groonvillo,  in  J*f.nn.^i/lvania,  a  village  ol  Clarion  co., 
posed  of  fehlsjiar  and  hornblende,  and  having  generally 
a  greenish  color,  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  more  or  less 
compact  structure  —  the  component  crystals  in  one  spe¬ 
cimen  being  scarcely  discernible  with  a  pocket-lens, 
while  in  another  they  form  a  course  aggregated,  and 
specimens  exhibiting  all  the  intermediate  stages  may 
be  found.  In  the  linest  they  are  not  so  small  and  com¬ 
pact  as  in  basalt.  Its  crystalline  structure  separates  . . 

greenstone  equally  from  the  ejirthy  tufas  and  the  glassy  |  dence  co., 
jdtehstones.  It  may  become  porphyritic  from  a  portion  Green  vi 

of  tlie  feldspar  forming  into  larger  distinct  crystals.  In 

weathering,  the  disintegrating  greenstone  assumes  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  e.\f(»liatea  round  limited  centres, 
giving  the  rock  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  composed  ot 
a  numt)er  of  largo  boulders. 

Greeu'H  Corners,  in  New  Yorky  a  village  of  Oneida 
CO.,  abt.  19  m.  N.  of  Utica. 

Green*H  CnriiiH,  in  Connectienty  a  village  of  Fairfiehl 
,  al*t.  54  m.  N.E.  of  New  York. 


Green’s  Forks,  in  Indianay  a  township  of  Randolph 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

—  A  posl-oftice  of  Wayne  co. 

Green’s  l.mid'iii^,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Hancock  co. 

G  reens'pond,  an  island  and  village  of  Newfoundland, 
in  Boiiavista  Bay,  about  30  in.  N.W.  ot  Bonavista. 

Greens'|>«>rt,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 

co.,  on  the  Coo.sa  River,  abt.  120  m.  N.  of  .Montgomery.  ,  . .  ,  .  „  ^v  r- 

<ireriiS|>rii>K'.  i'wV.  rUro/inn,  n  villagB  of  Oniuge  co.  :«iroeirvlllc  Coiirt-IIoiise.  in  S  (urohna,  a  posb 
Green  l^oriii;;.  in  0/iio.  a  post-office  of  Seneca  co.  I  village,  cap.  of  Ureeiivillu  di.st.,  on  Reedy  River,  abt.  hO 
Green  ^iprin;^  Fnrnnee,  in  a  post-office  |  m.  N.\N_^of  Oduinbia  ;  about  ^»6o0^. 

"f  Wa^hingt^)n  co. 

Green  ^$|>riii^  Run,  in  TE  TVr^mia,  a  post-office  of 


about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Clarion. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.  See  Penn  Run. 

— A  post  village  of  Mercer  co.,  on  .“^lienango  Creek.  nRont 
25  m.  S.W.  of  Meadville;  pop.  about  1,4U0.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  West  Greenville. 

—  A  village  of  Miffiin  co. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

Greenville,  in  Rhode.  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi- 
abont  12  m.  N.W.  of  I’rovidenre. 
lie,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.IV.  dist.,  bordering  on 
N.  Carolina;  area,  about  (kX)  sq.m.  A’trcrs.  Ennoree, 
Tiger,  Saluda,  and  Reedy  rivers.  Surface,  divei-sified,  the 
Blue  Ridge  extending  along  the  N.W.  border;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  O-ip.  Greenville  Court-House.  J*op.  abt.  2^1,000. 

Greenville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village,  cap.  of  Greene  co., 
about  250  ni.  E.  of  Nasliville;  pop.  about  900. 

Greensville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hunt  co., 
about  250  m.  N.N.K.  of  Austin  City. 

I— A  village  of  Pidkco.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Rivingston. 

Greenville,  in  rir^i’wn/,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  i»n  N. 
Carolina;  area,  about  300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nottoway 
ami  Meherriu  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  moderately 
fertile,  ('op.  llicksford.  about  7,000. 

— A  iio.st-village  of  Augusta  co.,on  tlic  S<)Ulh  River,  about 
120  m.  M'.N.W.  of  Bichmond  ;  pop.  about  450. 
reeii v'ille,  in  HYscoaatVi,  a  post-tow iisliip  of  Outaga¬ 
mie  CO.  ;  pop.  about  1,800. 


I  Green  Fi t'riol,  ( Alin.)  Same  as  Mf.lanteritb,  g.  r. 

'  I  {(.Viem.)  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  —  See  iito.N. 
HamD-^liire  CO  '  I  Greeii'-wee«l,  Same  as  Gueen-bhoom. 

Green  J^nrnluir  Snrinsrs,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-  Greeiiwiek.  {grtiVidge.)  [Lat.  Grenovicam^  A  city  of 

■  .  .  *  “  I  1.  _ ,  L' ..  ...I ,  1  flirt  I'lirnt’  1 1! 


office  of  Greenbrier  co. 

Greens'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Grayson  co.,j 
about  27‘)  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  | 

Green'sward,  n.  Turf  covered  with  green  gniss.  I 

Greeil'towii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  iluwm'd  co., 
abt.  56  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Greento%vn,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  N.  of  Caiiti'n;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Green  Tree,  in  New  Jersei/,a  village  of  Burlington 
CO.,  aid.  12  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Camden. 

Green  Tree,  in  I*ennsglva7iia,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Green  up,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  an*!  townshiji.cnp. 
of  Cumberland  co.,  on  Eiiibarras  River,  about  110  ni 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Green'iip,  in  Kentucky,  an  extreme  N.E.  co..  boider- 
ing  on  Oliio;  area,  abt.  375  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and 
Little  Samly  rivers,  and  Ty gar Cs  Creek.  Surface,  broken  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal  in  abund.ince.  Cap. 
Greenup.  about  12,01X). 

— A  post-vilbige,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
al)t.  131  m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Green'vtile,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess 
CO.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W  of  Freeport. 

Green  vsile,  in  Iowa,  a  p«Mt-office  of  Dallas  co. 

AVio  York,  a  j)ost-office  ot  Queens  co. 

Green  Village,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Morris  co. 

Green  Villa;f«*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  almut  40  m.  S.W.  of  llarri.sbiirg. 

Greensville,  in  Alahama,  a  post-village,  cap,  of  But¬ 
ler  co.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  .Montgomery  ;  pop.  abt.  COO. 

Greenville,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  S.M'.  of  Little  Rock. 

—  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Greenville,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Plumas  co. 

Grt'enville,  in  ('onnc'ticut,  a  post-village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  CO.,  on  the  Quinebaug  River,  about  2  in.  N.E.  of 
Norwich  Lamliiig;  pop.  ab<nit  1,300. 

Green V’ille,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Meri- 
wether  co.,  about  lOS  m.  W.  of  Milledgcville.  The  vi¬ 
cinity  is  noteii  for  its  medical  springs.  J’bp.  about  550. 

Greenville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bond  co., 
pop.  ab<»ut  1,400. 


Kmit,  Englaiiil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  0 
S  E.  of  London  bridge.  O',  contains  a  niagiiirtcent  hos¬ 
pital  tor  invalid  seamen,  founded  in  1690,  ami  built  un¬ 
der  the  suj)'-rinlendeiice  of  Sir  Chris.  Wren.  The  Royal 
Observatory,  erected  by  Charles  11.,  is  under  the  ch,irg«‘ 
of  tlie  Aslruiiomer  Royal,  a  position  that  lias  been  tilled 
by  Flamsre<l,  Halley,  BVa<lley,  Bliss.Miiskelyne,  Pombaml 
Airy.  The  longitude  ot  all  Englisli  chart.H  and  maps  is 
reckoned  from  this  observatory,  and  the  captains  of 
tihips  take  their  time,  as  given  at  1  P.  M.  It  is  also  from 
G.  that  tlie  longitudes  in  this  work  have  been  calculated. 
inclu<ling  Deptford  and  IVoolaicii,  113,200. 
Greeii'wicll.  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince 
Eilward  Dlniid,  British  N.  America;  Lat.  40*^  28'  N., 
Lon.  62®  47'  W. 

Greeiiuaeli,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Fair 
tiebi  CO.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  31  in.  N.E.  of 
New  York;  p"p.  about  8, OcO.— Putnam’s  Ilni.,  in  M’. 
Greenwich,  near  Horse*  Neck,  is  celebrated  as  tlie  scene 
of  General  Israel  Pntuam's  daring  exploit  during  the 
War  of  IiKlepcndeuia*. 

Groeinvieli,  in  Massac.hmetts,(i  post-village  and  town- 
slnp  ol  Hampshire  Co.,  oil  8\vilt  River,  about  80  m.  \\  . 
of  Boston  :  pop.  of  township  about  850. 

Gvoeiiwicli,  in  New  Jfr.sey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Ciimbi-rland  co.,  on  Delaware  liuy,  about  0  m. 
W.sf.W.  of  Bridgeton  ;  pop.  of  towusiiip  about  1,490. 

— A  township  of  Gloucester  co. ;  pop.  about  3,8u0. 

—A  township  of  M  arren  co. ;  pop.  about  4,009. 

^  ill  New  York,(i  post-village  ami  township 

:  of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  30  m. 

N.E.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  town^lllp  in  1870.  4,033, 
Grcoii'wick,  in  Ohio,  a  towiiohip  of  Huron  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,790. 

Greeii'tvieli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Berks 
I  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.500. 

■  Groeii'%vicli  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Huron  co 
■Greonwicli  Villag’O,  in  Alassachusetts,  a  post-vil- 
I  lage  ot  Hampshire  co.,  abt.  73  ni.  M  .  ot  Boston. 

'  Gr<*i‘ii'woo«l.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  green 
Wood;  hence,  arboraceous;  rural ;  bucolic. 

“  Among  wild  herbs  under  the  greenwood  shude.”  —  Fairfax. 

«  A  woo<l  when  green,  as  in  summer. 

Arl.ansas,  ix  post-village,  cap.  of  Se- 


about  4.1  III.  E.  of  Alton  ;  .  , 

—  townsliip  of  Bureau  co. ;  pop.  about  950.  . 

CJreeiiville.  ii>  /nrfi'anu.  a  |Ki3t-villiigB  and  township  Oreoii  woort,  in  ..  .. -,c 

ot  Flovd  CO.,  aljont  15  in.  N.W.  of  New  Albany ;  pop.  of  l.iwlian  co.,  abt.  18  m.  fe.b.  ot  iort  Smith 

niwosbioalmiit  1  800  Oroen'wood.  in  (Wi./orma,  a  post-village  of  hi  Do- 

«reen  vine,  in  AvLcJ-.v.  a  post-villnge,  cap.  of  Muhl-  rado  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Placervillo ;  pop.  about 
Oreenv-hVe,' b?]/ul:  1™,’  ^post'-townsbip  of  Piscataquis  j  tireeii'woort,  in  Dakota  Ttrrikn-y,  a  post-village,  cap. 

in  D.o,.,..r.,  a  post^flice  of  Sussex  co. 

CO.,  on  Plat  Diver,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids ;  ,  <ireeu  W  ood,  in  .FMi  idn 
pop.  about  1,190. 

Grooiivillo,  iu  Alississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Washington  CO.,  oil  the  .Mississippi  River,  about 
N.  by  M  .  of  Vicksburg. 

Grooii  vi  lie,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Saline  co. 


. . . . .  a  P. O.  of  Jackson  CO, 

in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry 
CO.,  abt.  (X)  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

0  ni.  Gi*oeii'w<MMK  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Johnson 
’  I  CO.,  aht.  19  m.  S.S.E.  of  Imlianapolis. 
tiiuc  t-vp  GreOii'wOiMi,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Ap;«t-vi,lage,cap.of  Wayne  CO.,  on  St.  Francis  I^-er, '  W««.U  m 

smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating.  Soil,  lertile. 
Cap.  Eureka,  /^p.  in  1870,  3,485. 

— A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Gr^t^ii'woo^k  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Caddo 
parish,  abt.  350  ni.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 
Greeii'woo<l,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co. 
pop.  aht.  1 ,000. 


about  130  m.  S.E.  of  JeftVrson. 

Greoii  villp,  iniV.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pitt 
co..  on  Tar  River,  about  100  in.  E.  liy  8.  of  Raleigli;  p<ip. 
about  900. 

Groeiivillo,  in  N'w  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  of  Hudson  co. 
—A  village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  nl.oiit  211  in.  N.  of  Trenton. 
—  A  village  of  Siis.sex  co.,  aliout  7  m.  S.W.  ol  Newton. 

jVeio  I'lo-H-,  a  post-village  and  townaliip 


*A,A:A:''2l'm;  l.g;w;  orril,:;;:;  ,  «^^.n'w«od,  m  MaryUuul.  .  P.  O.  ^  Ifaitinmre  co 

tow’nship  about  4.(K.)0. 

— A  township  of  Orange  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000.  1  (JG  1 


G  W<mmI,  in  Alassachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Middlesex  co. 

Groeii'wood,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Mason  co, 


— A  township  of  Oceana  co. ;  ffp.  abt.  200. 

— A  township  of  St.  Clair  co. :  po/).  abt.  8i)0. 

Grooil'wo<Kl,  in  Atinnesota,  a  p<tst-vilhigo  and  town¬ 
sliip  of  Hennepin  co.,  on  Crow  Biver,  abt.  27  lu.  M'  N.W. 
of  Minneapoli.'^ ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  390. 

Gro<*ll'woo<l,  in  Alississippi,  a  post-vilhjge  of  Carroll 
co.,  on  the  Y'azoo  Biver,  aht.  95  in.  N.  of  .)ai  kson. 

Grooii'w<MMl,  in  Alissouri,  a  post-office  of  Jacksfjn  co. 

Grt^eii'woAMl,  in  Aloniana  Territory,  a  post-office  of 
Deer  lyodgo  CO. 

<iireoil'%V4»4»<k  in  New  York,  9.  post-towiiship  of  Steu¬ 
ben  CO.;  poji.  abt.  2,500. 

Groc^ii'woiMl,  iu  J‘e7i7isylvanta,  a  post-township  of 
Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

A  towusiiip  of  Juniata  co.;  pop.  abt.  800. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  townsliip  ol  Perry  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,300. 

Gre<‘ll'wooU,  in  S.  Caroli7iii,  a  post-village  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  (list.,  abt.  85  m.  IV.  by  N.  of  Colunilda. 

Gr<*oii'woo<l,  in  Teamesse.e,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Grooii'w<M>cl,  in  B'uco/wi//,  u  township  of  Vernon  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  650. 

Greeii'wood.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Doddridge  co. 

Greeii'wood  C’oiiiolory.  in  New  Yo7-k.  This,  the 
f)riiicii>al  necrojiolis  of  New  York  city  and  neighbor¬ 
hood,  on  Long  Island,  is  in  East  Brooklyn,  K.  of  Gowan- 
ufi  Bay.  It  covers  an  area  of  4UU  acres,  occnjiies  a  site  of 
the  most  picturesque  beauty,  and  is  laid  out  8«>  hand¬ 
somely  with  a  view  to  fineness  of  natural  elTect  as  to 
make  this  cemetery  one  almost  without  u  rival  in  the 
world. 

Green'woo<l  Works,  in  New  York,  a  po8^offlce  of 
Orange  co. 

Ciroors'villo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Greet,  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  greeted;  pp.  ouef.tino.) 
[A.S.  firreian  ;  D.  gra-ten  ;  Fris.  grtotjan  ;  Ger.  grusse.n; 
Low  Sax  griie7\,  to  greet.]  To  address  witli  salutations, 
or  ex]>res8ions  of  good  wishes  ;  to  salute  in  kimlness  or 
respect;  tohiiil;  to  congratulate ;  to  send  kiml  wishes 
to  ;  to  meet  and  address  with  kindness  or  good-will. 

*'  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  Loodoo  comes  to  greet  you."  —  Shake. 

— To  address  in  any  manner  ;  to  accost. 

“  Now,  Thomas  Mowbray.  .  .  .  mark  my  greeting  well."  —  Shake. 

—  r.  71.  To  meet  and  salute. 

Greece, .  .  .  our  eyes  unhappy  I  never  greeted  more.”  —  Pope. 

Groet'or,  7i.  One  who  greets. 

Greot'ili;;',  Salutationat  meeting;  compliment  ad¬ 
dressed  from  one  absent;  expression  of  good-will,  kind¬ 
ness,  or  joy. 

“  Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  Is."  —  IT'ordsa-orfft. 

Grog^a'rious.  a.  [hi\t.  gregarins—grex,  gregis,  a  flock 
or  heril  ;  probably  allied  t(>  Saiisk.  gra7ith,  to  join  or  put 
together.]  Going  in  fiock-s  or  lierds ;  living  in  numbers  ; 
not  habitually  siditary. 

Grofta'riou**ly,  atfu.  In  a  gregarious  manner;  in  a 
flock,  herd,  or  company. 

G  roj;-a'rioMSiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gre¬ 
garious. 

Grogfjf,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.;  pop.  abt. 
995. 

in  ramsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  co  ;  pop. 
abt.  1,556. 

port,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Otoe  co. ; 
pip.  abt.  69. 

tiJro^jrs'villo.  in  TE.  rirf/iaia,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Gre'g'O,  G  riogfo,  n.  [Sp.  Griego.]  A  sliort  mantle 
or  cloak  with  a  hood  attached,  worn  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant. 

Grejjo'riaii,  a.  [Fr.  Gri^gorien,  from  Lat.  Grego7nus.] 
Denoting  what  belongs  to  Gregory;  a.s,  the  Grego7'ian 
calendar. 

O.  Calendar.  {Chi'on  )  See  Calendar. 

G.  chant  or  tones.  [Lat.  CAintns  Gregorianus  ;  It.  canto 
firmo  ;  Fr.  plein  chant :  Ger.  choral ;  Eng.  plain  cha7it.] 
{AIus.)  The  name  given  to  certain  choral  melodies  in¬ 
troduced  into  tlio  service  of  tlie  early  Christian  Church 
by  Poiie  Gregory  the  Great,  and  still  forming  tlie  basis 
of  catluMliMl  music.  B.v  the  lircgorian  tones,  or  modes 
(toni,  7notii)  <»f  liregory.  must  be  understood  a  certain 
melodious  formula,  made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  togive  the 
cliiirch-soug  greater  variety.  All  the  old  writers  .igree 
as  to  the  diat«)nic  genus  of  tlie  Gregorian  t<un-s.  hut  they 
do  ni>t  all  agree  as  to  the  number  of  tlie  tones;  some 
counting  fourteen,  otlicrs  twelve,  wliile  in  some  ohl  Ro¬ 
man  choral-books  we  find  only  eleven.  The  foundation 
of  the  system  of  the  Gregorian  tones  may  he  explained 
thus:  As  there  are  seven  notes  from  a  to  <7,  there  should 
be  at  least  seven  different  modes,  or  tone-systems,  vary¬ 
ing  from  each  otlier  acconling  to  the  position  of  the 
semitones;  but  as  the  final  or  key-note  ot  each  mode 
might  be  tlie  first  note,  or  might  he  in  the  mnldle,  the 
same  scale  could  therefore,  as  it  were,  he  viewed  from 
two  sides  which  gave  rise  to  the  fourteen  systems  of 
tones  It  was.  liowever.  fonml  that  two  of  those  were 
at  variance  with  a  fundamental  rule  of  church-song— 
viz  that  every  mode  or  si*ale  must  pos.scss  a  perfect 
fifth  or  perfect  f.mrth;  and  that  the  modes  containing 
R  false  fifth  from  b  natural  to  /  natural,  or  a  false 
fourth  from  f  to  b,  could  not  be  used,  and  on  account 
of  the  dissonant  cliaracter  of  tliese  intervals  must  be 
refected.  Tliis  reduced  tlie  number  ot  the  tone»  to 
twelve.  It  w'as  further  found,  that,  as  tour  of  the 
twelve  were  merely  transpositionsot  some  of  the  others, 
tht-re  wiTe  reiillvonly  (■inln.aiiii  tlmt  they  were  in  every 
respect,  sufficient  fnr  all  the  purposes  of  church  song. 
The  eight  Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  ilown  to 
u.s  w  ere  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of  Charles  the 
Great— toni  sujjicere  videntur.  Tlie  ilitlerent  charao 
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ter  of  the  Greporiau  tones  depends  entirely  on  the  places 
()f  the  semitones.  Several  of  the  tones  have  vurions  end¬ 
ings,  some  us  many  as  four,  while  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  tones  have  each  only  one  ending. 

G.  telescope..  {Optics.)  The  first  and  most  common 
form  of  the  refiocting  telescope,  invented  by  James 
Gregory,  an  English  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  16G3. 

G.  year.  {Oiron.)  See  Caleni>ar. 

Grojf'orito,  n.  {Min.)  A  titanic  iron  ore.  —  Same  os 
Menaccanite,  q.  r. 

ttrotf'ory  I..  (Pope,)  surnamed  the  Great,  was  d.  of  a 
noble  family  at  Rome,  about  the  year  544.  lie  discov¬ 
ered  such  abilities  as  a  senator,  that  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinus  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome,  after  which  he 
embraced  the  momistic  life  in  a  society  founded  by 
himself.  Pope  Pelagius  II.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  ami  on  his  return  mivdo  him  apostolical 
secretary.  lie  was  elected  successor  to  that  pontitf  in 
690.  Pope  G.  was  pious  and  charitable,  had  lofty  notions 
of  the  papal  authority,  was  a  reformer  of  the  clerical 
discipline,  and  after  his  <ieath  was  canonized.  He  is, 
however,  accuseil,  but  on  slight  and  doubttui  evidence, 
of  burning  a  multitude  of  the  works  of  ancient  authors, 
lest  the  attention  to  heathen  literature  should  supersede 
the  monkish  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  the  age.  His 
works  are  comprised  in  4  vols.  D.  604. 

GiiEQ'iRV  II.,  (St.,)  succeeded  Constantine  in  the  pontifi¬ 
cate,  715.  and  d.  731. 

Gheoory  III.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  to  Gregory 
H.,  and  D.  741.  — He  sent  legates  to  Charles  Martel  to 
demaiul  succor  against  the  Lombarils,  which  embassy 
is  con.sidered  to  bo  the  origin  ol  the  apostolical  nuncios 
in  France. 

Grkgoicy  IV.,  a  Homan,  succeeded  to  Valentine  in  82S,  an<l 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  an<l  piety.  1).  844. 

Gregory  V.,  a  German,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor 
Otho,  succeeded  to  John  XV.,  996.  An  anti-pope,  named 
John  XVII.,  w.ts  set  up  against  liim  by  Crescenlius,  a 
consul  of  Rnme.  but  was  expciletl  by  the  emperor.  D.  999. 

Gregory  VI.,  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  John  XIX.,  who 
finding  the  lands  and  revenues  of  his  church  greatly 
diminished  by  usurpations,  and  the  roacls  infested  by 
robbers,  acte<l  with  such  vigor  tliat  a  powerful  party 
was  raised  against  him  by  those  wlio  Iiad  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  by  phinder.  At  a  council,  held  at  Sutri 
in  1046,  Greg«)ry  abdicated  the  pontificate. 

Gregory  VIE.  Hii.debraxd,  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  a 
native  of  Soano,  Tuscany.  He  was  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Leo  I.X.  and  the  four  succeeiiing  popes, 
and  oil  the  death  of  Alexambn*  II.  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  1073.  He  obtained  confirmation  in  his  elec¬ 
tion  from  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  ami  immediately 
applied  himself  zealously  to  reform  two  of  the  grossest 
evils  of  the  Church.  —  simony  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy.  In  his  view,  however,  marriage,  no  less 
than  concubinage,  was  a  sin  in  them.  He  menaced 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  the  latter  without 
effect.  In  1074  ho  assembled  a  council,  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  the  prelates  to  receive  investure  of  a  layman; 
and  this  was  the  first  step  in  the  (juarre!  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  which  lasted  so  many  years.  Henry,  <lisregarding 
the  papal  autliority,  w’as  summoned  to  Rome;  but  he 
lield  a  diet  at  Worms,  and  pronounced  the  deposition 
of  the  pope.  To  this  G.  replied  by  procuring  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  emperor  and  the  election  of  another,  Uo- 
dolph  of  Smibia.  Henry  now  promised  submission;  and 
in  the  early  winter  of  1077  went  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  Italy.  The  pope  was  at  the  castle  of  Carnossa,  ami 
there,  after  keeping  the  penitent  king  of  Germany  three 
day.s  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  received  and  gave  him  al)- 
Bolution.  The  terms  imposed  on  him  were  intolerable, 
and  he  soon  broke  them,  made  war  on  Rodolph,  and 
defeated  him,  set  np  a  rival  pope  in  Guihert.  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  with  the  title  of  Clement  III.,  and  alter 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  entered  Rome  in  10'<4, 
had  himself  crowned  emperor  by  his  own  pope,  and 
besieged  G.  in  San  Angelo.  The  pope  was  delivered  by 
Otiiscard,  and  retiring  to  Salerno,  D.  there  in  1085. — 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  in  itself,  or  of  the 
length  to  which  it  has  at  times  extendeii,  the  occasion 
and  the  object  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  G.  were 
always  such  as  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  student  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  By 
his  firm  and  unbending  efforts  to  suppress  the  unchris¬ 
tian  vices  which  delbrmed  society,  and  to  restrain  the 
tyranny  which  oppressed  the  subject  as  much  as  it  en¬ 
slaved  the  Church,  he  taught  his  age  “that  there  was  a 
being  on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  to  succor  the  succoriess.  to  afford  a  refuge 
to  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
j)i)or.'”  Dean  Milinan  gums  up  his  liistory  of  G  as  of 
one  wlio  is  to  he  contemplate<l  not  merely  with  awe. 
hut  ill  some  res[)ect.s,  and  with  some  great  drawbacks, 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankiml. 

Gkeuory  VIII. ,  D.  at  Beuevento,  succeeded  Urban  III  , 
1187,  and  D.  the  same  year,  after  liaving  exhorted  the 
Clirisiian  princes  to  undertake  a  new  crusaile.  Ho 
is  not  to  he  coiifouniied  with  the  anti-pope  Bourdin, 
wlio  assumed  the  same  name. 

Or  G(»ry  is..,  (Pore.)  U oolino,  was  a  native  f)f  Campania, 
and  a  near  relative  of  Innocent  III.  He  became  a 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  cardinal,  and  in  1227  succeeded 
Honorius  III.  His  coronation  surpassed  in  magnificence 
any  which  liad  pr(‘coded  it,  and  the  ceremony  lasted 
three  days.  The  principal  events  of  Ihs  pontificate 
were  the  various  incidents  of  his  contest  with  the  great 
Emperor  Fre'lerick  IE,  whom  he  repeatedly  exconiimi 
nicateil,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
proclaiming  a  crusade  against  him.  In  1229,  G.  levied 
tt  tithe  on  all  movables  in  England  towards  the  expenses 


of  his  war  with  Frederick.  He  established,  a  few  years 
later,  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne,  ex¬ 
cited,  by  his  haughty  demeanor,  a  revolt  at  Rome  in 
1234,  and  was  driven  from  the  city,  to  which  he  did 
not  return  for  three  years.  St.  Anthony  ot  Padua,  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Elizabeth  were  canonized  by  G.,  who 
1).  in  1241,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Gregory  X.,  of  the  illustrious  lamily  of  Visconti,  was 
elected  pope  in  1271,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  lie  assembled 
acouncilat  Lyons,  to  promote  a  union  between  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  churches,  and  other  objects.  I).  1276. 

Gregory  XI.,  (Peter  Roger,)  a  native  of  Limousin,  in 
France,  was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI.,  and  sun  of  tlio 
count  of  Beaufort.  He  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate 
in  1370,  after  the  deatli  of  Urban  V.,  was  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  and  to  reform  the  religious  societies.  He 
transferred  the  papal  see  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  where 
he  died,  1378. 

Gregory  XIE,  (Angelo  Corariro,)  a  native  of  Venice, 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1406,  during  the  schism 
in  llie  East,  Benedict  XIIE  being  the  other  pope.  Botli 
Were  depostal  by  a  council  held  at  I’isa,  and  Alexander 
V.  elected  in  their  stead.  G.  submitted,  and  laid  aside 
the  pontifical  dignity.  D.  1417. 

Gregory  XIIE,  Boncompagni,  was  a  native  of  Bologna.and 
succeeded  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1572.  He  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  canon  and  civil  law.  and  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  council  of  Trent.  He  ornamented  Rome 
with  many  fine  buildings  and  fountains;  but  his  ponti¬ 
ficate  is  chielly  memorable  for  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  which  took  place  under  his  auspices,  and  bore 
his  name.  D.  1585. 

Gregory  XIV.,  (Nicholas  Sfondrate,)  succeeded  Urban 
^’IE  in  1550.  He  was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  Milan,  and 
involved  himself  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  1).  in  1591. 

Greoory  XV.,  (Alessandro  Ludovico,)  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  ami  descended  from  an  ancient  family.  He 
succeeded  Paul  V.  in  1621,  and  was  the  founder  of  thej 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  this  Pope  who,  in| 
1622,  canonized  Ignatiu.s  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  and 
Philip  de  Neri.  He  wjus  author  of  several  works,  one  of  | 
which  is  entitled  JCpistola  ad  Uegem  Persarum,  \ 
Ahbas.  cnni  notes  Ilegahnni,  8vo.,  1627.  D.  1623. 

Gregory  XVE,  Mauro  Capellari,  b.  at  Belliino  in  176)5, 
and  succei'ded  Pius  VIIE  1831.  His  pontificate  was  a 


i'jtiglinn. 

fory  of’  XyssR  (St.),  the  younger  brother  of  St. 
il,  was  ordained  hishoj)  of  Nyssa  in  372.  The  zeal  he 


period  of  no  tinlinary  interest  and  difficulty  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  tlie  Church,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  Vatican 
with  the  temjioral  powers  of  Christendom.  Simple  in 
Ills  habits,  though  narrow  in  his  ideas  and  timid  in  liis 
manners,  lie  nevertheless  displayed  great  energy  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  Cliurch.  D.  1846,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Pius  IX. 

tire^'ory,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  in  the  3d  century, 
was  surnamed  Thaum  vTUR<iUS.  or  the  Wonder-worker, 
on  account  of  the  miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed.  The  Church  tlourislied  under  iiis  care  until  the 
Decian  persecution  in  2.50,  when  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  for  a  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Origen,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning.  I>. 
about  26-). 

<irroy:ory,  James,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and  philoso- 
l>her,  H.  at  Aberdeen,  1638.  At  the  age  of  29  he  became 
jirofessor  of  mathematics  in  St.  Andrew’s;  from  whicli 
lie  was  traiisferreil  to  the  same  chair  in  Fldinhurgh,  1674. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  30  (1675,)  having  given  the 
most  brilliant  promise  as  well  as  great  performance.  We 
owe  him  one  form  of  the  reflecting  telescopt^;  aixl  in 
analytic  power  he  sometimes  rivalled  Newton.  His 
memoirs  are  very  numerous,  all  bespeaking  talents  and 
originality  of  the  first  order. 

Gregory,  D  ivid,  nepliew  of  the  preceding,  B.  at  Aberdeen, 
IG’il ;  at  the  age  of  2^4  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  tlie 
metropolitan  chair.  D.ivid  was  an  elegant  mathemati¬ 
cian  ami  a  good  astronomer.  lie  became  Saviliaii  pro-j 
fessor  at  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  first  wlio  cuinpre-i 
bended  and  taught  the  i)hilusoi)hy  of  Newton.  He  died^ 
in  1708. 

Gregory,  John,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
grandson  of  James  G.,  n.  in  1724,  at  Ahenleen  ;  studied 
at  FMiiihurgh  and  Leyden;  became  jirofessor  of  pliysic  at , 
FMinburgh :  and  was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king  i 
of  Scotland.  His  works  are,  A  Comparalive  View  of  the.\ 
State  and  Facilities  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal 


his  contemporaries  in  pulpit  eloquence;  and  his  style 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  orators  ot  ancient 
Greece.  Many  works  of  G.  K.  are  extant,  and  consist 
of  orations,  letters,  and  poems.  Ullman's  interesting 
monogram  on  this  eminent  preacher  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

Basil, 

displayed  against  the  Ariaiis  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Valeris,  who  belonged  to  that  sect,  and  he 
was  banished;  but  on  the  accession  of  Gratian  he  was 
restored  to  his  see.  He  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  and  at  anotlier  in  394,  and  d  soon 
afterwards. 

n.  A  talisman,  charm,  or  fetish,  used  by  some 
African  tribes. 

Oreifc^ilberg',  (grif'en’hairg.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  proy. 
Pomerania,  on  the  Rega,  4g  in.  N.Fi.  of  Stettin.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  linen  maTnifactui-es.  l'*op.  6,115. 

a  town  of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  the 
Oder,  12  m.  .'?.E.  of  Stettin.  Manvf.  Woollen  cloths 
and  leather.  Pop.  7.2n0. 

OreifswaUle,  [griJ'e's-vaVdyf)  a  city  and  port  of  Pom¬ 
erania,  Prussia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Siralsund.  on  the 
Rick,  9  m.  from  the  Baltic  and  16  m.  S  E.  of  Stralsnnd. 
Mannf.  Tobacco,  salt,  oil,  grain-hrnmly.  G.  contains 
a  celebrated  university  founded  1456,  a  large  public 
library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Pop.  13,200. 

New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis 
CO.;  pop.  aht.  4,000. 

in  Nev)  Yoric.  a  post-village  of  Livings¬ 
ton  CO.,  aht.  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Preston  co. 

Oreix.  (griz.)  a  town  of  Central  Geriuany,  cliief  city 
of  the  principality  of  Reuss-Greiz,  on  the  Elster,  54  m. 
S  W.  of  Leipsic.  Maniif.  Weaving.  Pop.  9,100. 

Oro'lilial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lap.  (R.) 

an  island  in  tlie  Windward  group  of  theW. 
Indies,  Lat.  12°  2'  N.,  Lon.  61°  48'  W.  G.  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  the  ridges  ranging  N.  and  S.,  hut  is  adapted  to  the 
production  of  all  tropical  fruits  and  grains.  Area.  140 
sq.  m.  G.  was  discovered  by  Colninhus  in  1498,  first 
settled  by  the  French,  and  in  1762  taken  by  the  English, 
who  retain  its  possession.  Pop.,  witli  dependencies, 
31.200,  of  wliom  the  great  majority  are  negroes.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy. 

Oroiia'4la«  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Nemaha  co. ;  pop. 
ibt.  253. 


<jireiia'<la«  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Yallobusha 
co.,  on  the  Yulluhusha  River,  about  113  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Jackson. 

Oreiiailo,  {gre-ndd',)  n.  [Fr.  grenade,  a  pomegranate, 
asmall  bomb;  Sp.  ^ramh/a,  from  Lat.Grand/nn/.aponie- 
granate,  from  ^ranw/ii,  a  grain.  See  Grain.]  {Mil.)  A 
shell  or  Imllow  hall  of  iron,  inches  in  diameter, 
which,  being  charged  with  powder  and  provided  with  a 
fuze,  is  thiown  ns  a  missile  during  sieges.  As  soon  as 
the  composition  in  the  fuze  is  consumed,  the  fire  com¬ 
municates  with  the  powder,  and  the  G.  is  hurst  into 
fragments,  doing  great  injury.  G.  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  annoying  an  enemy.  (Also  called  hand-grenade.) 

Oreiia<IU‘r«  [Fr.]  {.Mil.)  The  name 

given  at  first  to  the  soldiers  who  threw  grenades;  but 
afterwards  conferred  on  certain  troops  of  the  line,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress,  accoutrements,  &c. 
Tlie  name  originated  with  the  French  in  1*67.  Imt  was 
speedily  adopted  into  all  the  armies  of  Europe;  and 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  tlie  finest  men  of  a 
regiment  have  always  been  selected  to  form  what  is 
called  \\\ii  grenadier  compai\y. 

— a.  {Mil.)  Compos'd  of  grenadiers:  relating  to  grena- 
tliers;  as,  Ow  grenatiier  company  of  a  battalion. 

<wreii'a«lino.  n.  A  thin  silken  fabric  used  for  ladies’ 
dresses,  kc. 

Oron'JMliuos.  a  cluster  of  small  islands  between  St. 
Vincent  ami  Grenada,  two  of  the  Antilles,  extemling  from 
Lat.  12° 30'  to  13°  N.,  and  consisting  of  Beqiiia.Carriacon, 
Union,  and  other  small  islands.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain. 

Oreiia'do.  n.  {Mil.)  See  Grenade. 

Oreii'at  ito«  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Stanroltte,  q.  v. 

Oroiiollo'.  an  an<  ient  burg  lietween  Paris  and  .Auteuil, 
subsequently  a  faubourg  ot  Paris,  and  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  city.  G.  is  particularly  noted  for  its  cele¬ 
brated  Artesian  well.  1,704  feet  deep,  which  supplies  all 
the  upper  porti^m  of  Paris  with  water. 


\Vorld ;  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Officesofa  Physi-  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Prochlorite,  7.  v. 

cian;  Elements  of  the  Practiceof  Physic;  and  Father's  ^  Cilroiio  Ulo.  [Lat.  Grattanopohs.]  a  fortified  towui  of 


Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  Died  1773, 

Gre;;;ory  (St.),  commonly  called  Gregory  of  Tours. was  j 
B.  in  544.  in  Auvergne.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tours  j 
in  573,  ami  D.  595.  He  was  author  of  a  History  of  the\ 

Fi'anks,  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  Frencli  liistorians.  1 
Grotfory  Na*ranzen  iSt.).  a  fatherof  theChurch, 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  eminent  for  his  piety,  elo-  Greii  villo,  George,  an  Finglish  statesman,  u.  1712. 
quence,  and  learning;  B.  in  326,  near  Nazianzus,  ini  He  entered  parliament  in  1741.  and  i'otaine<i  a  seat  in 
Cappadocia,  of  which  place  his  father,  a  convert  from  hea-]  the  Lower  Honsc*  for  2t*  years.  After  filling  subordinate 


France,  dept.  Is^re.  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Isere 
with  tlio  Drac,  390  in.  S.E.  of  Paris.  Manv  f.  Gloves, 
cotton  articles,  hemp,  and  various  sorts  of  h<juors.  G. 
contains  a  university,  a  very  celebrated  artillery-school, 
a  school  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  an  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences.  ]‘op.  35,200. 


thonism,  was  bishop.  He  received  an  excellent  e<hica- 
tion.  which  he  improved  at  Athens,  where  he  formetl  an  ! 
acquaintance  with  St.  Ba^il.  On  his  return  home  ho  was ' 
ordained  ;  hesitatial  long  between  the  contemplative  and ' 
the  active  life;  adhereil  to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  eii-' 
deavored  to  keep  together  its  persecuted  adherents; 
assisted  his  father  in  his  pastoral  duties.-und  at  length 
became  minister  to  a  small  congregation  of  the  Nicene 
Christians  at  Constantinople.  Distinguishing  himself 
greatly  by  his  fervent  eloquence,  ami  no  less  by  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  moderation,  lie  was  made  bishop  of  (Constanti¬ 
nople  by  Theodosius  in  380.  After  filling  this  high  and 
difficult  post  for  one  year,  lie  resigned  it.  and  returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  D.  in  389.  He  excelled  all 
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political  jiositioiis.  he  was  a|)polnte<l.  in  1762,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  before  llie  close  of  tlie  same  year,  Fir^t 
lA»rd  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  year  following,  he  be¬ 
came  Chancellor  ol  ihe  Exchequer  ami  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  but  in  1765  lie  re>igne<l  the  premiership, 
ami  D.  1770.  G.  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  man  of 
consummate  business  ability,  although  he  is  creiiited 
with  the  authorship  of  the  impolitic  f^^tHm])  Act,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  severance  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

Gron'villo,  a  N.E.  co.of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
New  York  ;  area,  about  421  sq.  m.  hirers,  t^t.  Lawrence, 
Ridean,  and  Nation  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soiU 
fertile.  Cap.  Prescott.  Pop.  about  26,000. 


GREY 


GREY 


GRIE 


112; 


Grpii'ville,  a  vill.of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Two  Moiin-' 
tains,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  abt.  60  m.  \V.  of  Montreal. 

Gppiiville.  See  Gb.invii.le. 

The  French  name  for  a  sandstone  or  a  grit. 
Thus  the  new  red  sandstone  is  called  te  niiurr.au  gres 
rouge;  the  grfis  of  Fontainebleau  is  also  a  well-known 
member  of  the  tertiary  grfts. 

Gresli'iim,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London,  and  the  Ureshain  Lectures,  i>.  in  London 
1519,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Itichurd  Gresham,  merchant 
and  lord  mayor  of  that  city,  and  acquired  universal 
fame  as  a  merchant  for  his  knowledge,  sound  judgment, 
and  integrity.  Besides  his  mnnificent  endowments  in 
the  interest  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  he  served  the 
state  as  ambassador,  and  contributed  greatly  to  placing 
the  financial  affairs  of  England  upon  a  sound  basis,  being 
in  constant  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Sir 
W.  Cecil.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1).  l.o79. 

GrcsU'villO,  in  Prnnrylravia,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Grossel,  (gris-sd\)  Jean  Baptiste  Loois,  a  French 
poet  and  drani.atist,  B.  1709.  For  a  long  time  he  excited 
the  admiration  of  Parisian  circles,  wrote  some  elegant 
poomsi  became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  was  the 
companion  of  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  French  caiiital : 
but  at  length  he  renounced  his  favorite  pursuits,  and 
withdrew  from  the  gay  world,  to  enjoy  the  tramptillity 
of  retirement.  D  1777.  Ills  literary  fame  rests  princi¬ 
pally  on  his  Vert  Vert,  his  Chartreuse,  and  Le  Mediant 

GrosNu'rinl.  a.  (From  Lat.  grafli,  gressus,  to  go 
(XoiV.)  Applied  to  the  feet  of  birds  which  have  three  toes 
forward,  two  of  which  are  connected,  and  one  behind. 

Gi*Pl'nn-iirpoii,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Dnmiries 
shire.  m.  S.E.  of  Dumfries,  on  the  high-road  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  celebrated  for  the  iri’egnlar 
marriages  formerly  contractetl  there.  They  originated 
in  the  greater  laxity  admitted  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
than  by  that  of  Engiand,  on  the  sul  jectof  marriage.  In 
Scotland,  a  marriage  may  he  contracted  by  a  mutual 
declaration  to  that  effect  by  the  twm  parties  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  (d  witnesses,  a  mode  which  is  much  more  simple 
and  expeditions  than  that  of  England;  ami  hence  it  was 
largely'  taken  advantage  of  by  runaway  couples  from 
England;  the  rule  tadng,  that  a  marriage  is  valid  in  Eng¬ 
land  if  contracted  according  to  the  law  ot  the  place  in 
which  it  was  solemnized.  G.-fr.  being  the  ino.-t  conven¬ 
ient  place  on  Scotch  ground  for  parties  from  England, 
the  marriiiges  usuailjv  took  place  there;  but  they  were 
also  celebrated  at  Springfield,  Annan,  Coldstream,  and 
other  places  along  the  border.  At  G.-G.  ami  the  other 
places  there  were  nsnally  one  or  more  persons  who  toedt 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  the  priest,  ami  in  whose 
presence  tlnr  declaration  was  made.  The  marriage,  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church  of  England  was  sometimes  read,  in 
order  to  please  the  parties!  The  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  at  G.-G.  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  by 
a  person  named  F.dsley,  a  tobacconist.  Afterwards  it 
was  carried  on  by  various  individuals,  each  inn,  in  fact, 
having  its  rival  priest,  besides  various  others,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  on  their  own  account.  Latterl.v, 
the  best-known  of  these  worthies  was  a  blacksmith, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  formidable  rival  in  a 
person  who  was  employed  in  breaking  stones  on  the 
roadside,  and  who  in  this  way  h.ad  the  advantage  ol  get¬ 
ting  the  first  word  of  the  parties  in  passing.  Though 
sometimes  large  sums  were  received,  the  effect  of  com¬ 
petition  had  been  to  reduce  the  fee,  in  some  cases,  as 
low  as  half  a  crown.  The  marriages  effected  in  this  way 
were  at  one  time  estimated  its  high  as  500  a  year.  The 
practice,  however,  has  virtually  been  put  a  stop  to  by 
19  &  20  Viet.  c.  9G.  which  declares  that  no  valid  mar¬ 
riage  can  be  contracted  in  Scotland,  unless  one  of  the 
parties  had.  at  the  diite  thereof,  his  or  her  usual  place 
of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  twenty- 
one  days  next  precetling  such  marriage. 

Gret'ry,  AndrIs  Krne.st  Modest,  a  French  composer,  B. 
in  Liege,  1741,  is  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  comic  opera,  and  for  40  years  enjoyed  a  popu 
larity  which  the  efforts  of  rival  composers  could  not 
impair  His  new  successful  operas  are,  Zeinire  et  Azor, 
flarhe  Blear,  and  Richard  Cteur  de  Lton.  D.  lsl.3. 
Grout,  n.  (/'.!/.)  Same  as  Grit.  7.  e. 

Groiizo.  (grof/s,)  Jean  Baptiste,  a  celebrated  French 
genre  painter,  B.  at  Tournns,  172.a.  His  subjects  are 
niostly  taken  from  ilorne-stic  life,  and  at  once  appeal  to  the 
commonest  emotions.  Among  his  most  esteemed  Avorks 
are.  The  Billie  Girl  with  thr  D'lg.  the  Village-Bi-idr,  the 
Rarali/tic  F.ither.  the  Broken  Pitcher,  &c.  His  pictnrep 
geiieraliv  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  one  of  them  wa 
recently' (IS65)  sold,  at  the  sale  of  the  Fourtales  collec¬ 
tion.  for  $10,000.  D.  very  poor,  IS05. 

Grow.  f.qrS,)  imp.  of  Groav,  7.  D.  .  .  ,  .-.u 

Grow  ia.  n.  [After  Dr.  Grew,  a  botanist  of  thelith 

cent.]  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  F’limcca’.  Tiyc 

species,  G.  aapida  and  Asiatic',  yiebl  small  rod  aiffl  fruit 
commonly  used  in  India  for  flavoring  sherbet.  Someot 
the  species  have  a  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  used  for 
rope,  making,  4c.;  and  the  wood  of  (3.  rlustica  is  very 
strong  and  elastic.  They  are  widely  disperseil,  but  not 
found  in  America.  ,  „  ,  .ji- 

GroAv'suiiie,  Griio'soijie.  a.  [Scot]  Forbidding; 
awful;  ghastly;  frightiul. 

•'  Hech.  sirs,  it  was  a  gruraome  sight.” — Douglas. 

Groy.  ct.  Smie  as  Gray,  7.  r. 

^roy  friurs.  See  Franciscans. 

Gro'y.  CtiARI.ES,  second  EaRB,  an  English  st.atesman,  B. 
at  Falloden.  near  Alnwi.  k,  Northumberland,  1761,  be¬ 
came  in  1786  a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1792  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  moat  active  members  of  the 
“Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  I'eople.”  In  li9<  he 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  tor 


which  he  continued  to  labor  strenuonsly,  although  he 
was,  for  many  years,  unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  When  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806,  came  into 
office,  G.,  as  Lord  Howick,  (from  the  elevation  of  his 
father  to  the  peerage,)  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
raltv,  ami,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  carried  the  Act  for  the  abolilion  ot  the  slave-trade. 
In  the  following  year,  the  cabinet  was  broken  up,  and  he, 
in  the  same  year,  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  In  the  House  of  Lords  be  became  one  ot  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  For  many  years  he  remained 
out  of  office;  but  in  1830  he  was  called  upon  by  W  illiam 
IV.  to  form  a  new  cabimd,  after  the  fall  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  administration.  He  accordingly  became  prime 
minister,  and  announced  "peace,  retienchment,  and 
reform  ’’  as  tbe  objects  of  his  policy.  In  1831  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  .John  Bussell  into  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
ministers  resigned,  on  account  of  a  motion  of  Lord 
Lyndbnrst.  They  Avere  restoreil  to  poAVer.  however, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  bill  Avas  passed.  In  the  sue 
ceeding  year  Earl  Grey  resigned,  and,  after  about  a 
couple  of  years,  retired  front  public  lib‘.  D.  1845. 

4re.v.  Lady  Jane,  a  noble  English  lady  Avhose  accom- 
plis’liments  and  misfortunes  have  rendered  her  an 
especial  object  of  interest,  AA-as  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  (afterAvards  duke  of  Suffolk), 
by  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk, and  .Marv.  yoiio»..r  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She 


rather  than  by  smell,  its  eyes  are  placed  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  forward  than  in  other  dogs.  The  head  is  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped,  and  slender  in  proportion  ;  its  muzzle  is 
long  and  pointed;  the  ears  droop  .at  the  points;  tho 
back  is  broail  and  muscnlar ;  the  body  being  lank, 
and  very  much  contracted  iu  its  loAver  parts.  The  leg/ 


Pig.  1200.  —  I.ADY  JANE  GREY.  (Alter  Holbein.) 
was  B.  in  15.37,  at  Bradgate,  her  father's  siRit  in  Leices¬ 


tershire;  and  early  in  life  gave  proofs  of  talents  of  a 
superior  order.  iihe  wrote  an  incomparable  hand. 
Iilayed  Avell  on  dift'erent  instruments,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  Roger  Ascham  has 
given  a  beautiful  and  affective  narrative  of  his  intervieAV 
with  her  at  Bradgate.  where  he  found  her  reading  Plato's 
Phiedn  in  Greek,  while  the  family  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  iiark.  In  1551  her  father  Avas  creatA-d  duke 
of  Suffolk;  and  at  this  time  Lady  Jane  Grey  aarls  much 
at  court,  where  the  ambitious  duke  of  Northumberland 
lirojected  a  marriage  betAveen  her  and  his  son.  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  which  took  (dace  at  tho  end  of  May. 
1553.  Soon  after  this,  EdAvanl  VI.  died,  having  been 
prevailed  u()on,  in  his  last  illness,  to  settle  the  crown 
upon  the  Laily  Jane,  who  reluctantly  accepted  it.  and 
was  protdaimed  with  great  pomp.  This  gleam  ol  royal¬ 
ty,  hoAvcver,  Avas  of  short  duration  ;  for  the  pageant 
reign  lasted  Imt  nine  days.  The  kingdi>m  Avas  dissatis¬ 
fied,  and  the  nobility  indignant  at  the  presnmiition  of 
Nortlmmberland,  so  that  Mary  soon  overcame  her 
enemies,  and  was  not  backward  in  taking  am[do  revenge. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  aao-s  beheaded,  .and  Lady 
Jane  and  her  husband  were  arraigned,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  sent  to  the  ToAver.  After  being  confined 
some  time,  the  council  resolved  to  put  these  innocent 
victims  of  a  parent's  unprincipled  ambition  to  death. 
Lord  Guilford  suffered  first,  ami  as  he  passed  her  AA-in- 
dow  his  lady  gave  him  her  last  adieu.  Immediatel.v 
afterwards  she  was  executed  'on  the  same  scaffold,  sut- 
fering  AA-ith  calmness  and  resignation,  Feb.  12.  1554. 

Gro',  a  W’.  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Georgian  Bay.  Area,  abt.  2.321  sq.  m.  Rirer.s.  Saugeen 
anil  Maitland  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  sot'/,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Cap.  Oiven  Sound.  Pop.  abt.  60,U00. 

Grov'l*«m»<K  [A.  S.  grighuud.']  (ZotH.)  A  species 
of  I'log,  litnis  grains,  used  for  the  chase,  Avhicli  appears 
to  have  been  known  even  in  the  most  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  as  it  is  reiiresented  on  some  of  the  oldest  of 
Egyptian  monuments.  Its  first  portraiture  that  can  be 
reTied  on  is  in  a  painting  on  one  of  the  tombs  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  which  must  be  upwards  of 
4.000  years  old.  The  cultivated  English  greyhoniid, 
according  to  Blaine's  Kiicyclopiedia  of  Rural  .Sports, 
exhibits  a  model  of  elegance,  and  a  combination  of  sym 
metrical  proportions  probably  niirivalb-d  by  any  other 
animal  bnt  the  race-horse;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
mechinism  for  speedy  progression  is  apiiarent  through¬ 
out  its  structure.  As  the  greyhound  hunts  by  sight 
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FifJ.  1201.  —  GREYHOUND. 

an'  long  and  muscular,  while  tlie  chest  is  capacious  and 
deep,  witli  the  tail  slender  and  curved  upwards  at  tho 
end.  Tho  Irish  greyhound,  or  wnl/~doff,  is  a  variety  of 
this  animal ;  it  is  Rtronger  and  larger,  but  it  is  not  so  fit 
lor  huntin.g-purposes,  as  it  lucks  the  speed  and  keen  eye¬ 
sight  of  the  true  greyhound.  The  Italian  greyhound 'w 
a  much  smaller  variety  than  the  English,  and  is  a  very 
lielicate  animal.  From  its  diminutive  form  and  tender 
constitution,  it  is  more  fit  for  tlie  duties  of  a  lap-dog 
than  for  those  of  the  clause. 

n.  {/Cool.)  Same  as  Gr.^tlag,  7.  r. 
4wroy'«tonvs,  a  proinontfU'y  and  fishing-village  of  Ire¬ 
land,  co.  of  Wicklow,  Leinster,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Bray. 
<irri'a«,n.  See  ANCHovY-i>E.\n. 

Cirioe,  Oriso,  n.  fSwed.  ami  Icel.  ^ri's,  a  little  pig; 
Gr.  a  young  swine. J  A  little  pig. 

n.  [W.  gricdfll,  from  grp/liaiv,  to  heat,  to 
scorch,  to  parch.]  A  circular  plate  of  iron,  ora  broad 
and  shallow  pan,  for  bakitig  cakes  over  a  fire.  (Some¬ 
times  written  girdle.) 

{Afining.)  A  large  wire  sieve,  nsed  instead  of  a  hur¬ 
dle,  for  sifting  and  sorting  copper  ore  as  it  rises  from  the 
mine. 

V.  a.  [.\.  S.  gr'ddan,  to  cry.  See  Cry.]  To  cut 
with  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 

“  The  griding  sword . . .  passed  through  him.”  —  Milton. 

— n.  A  cutting  or  scraping  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 
OritVeliii.  Griz'eliii,  n.  [Fr.  gris  de  lin,  flax-gray.] 
A  color  mixed  of  white  and  red;  as,  “  the  bloomy  gridt- 
Un.^'  —  Drydni. 

{grid't-eni^  n.  [Swed.  k  Ootb.  grlidda,  to 
bake,  and  mm-l  A  grated  utensil  used  in  kitchens  for 
broiling  flesh,  fish,  Ac.,  over  the  fire. 

(iVauL)  A  frame  upon  wliich  a  ship  rests  at  low 
water,  or  in  dry-dock,  for  survey  ami  repairs  to  her 
bottom. 

Gridiron-pendulum.  See  Pendulum. 

Orid'ley,  in  Illinois,  a,  post-tow nsliip  of  McLean  co.; 
2)0p.  abt.  1,200. 

Orief,  (gr(f,)  v.  [D.  grief ;  Fr.  grief  from  grever;  It. 
gravarr,  to  oppres.s,  from  Lat.  gravis.  lu*Hvy.--Seo 
Grave.]  The  pain  of  mind  produced  by  loss,  misfor¬ 
tune,  injury,  or  evils  of  any  kind  ;  sorrow;  regret  ;  tlie 
pain  of  niimi  occasioned  by  our  own  misconduct ;  sorrow 
or  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  friends;  sadness. 

"  In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.  " — Goldsmith. 

— CiiiiRP  of  sorrow ;  that  Avliicli  iifflicts;  trouble;  grievance  ; 
afllictioii. 

"Tbe  glorv  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past.”— Sir  Egerton  Brydgss. 
—Pliysical  pain,  hurt,  or  ilisciiBe.  (R-) 

_ Mislortuiie;  niisliap;  ciiliiniitv ;  want  of  success;  as,  all 

who  engaged  in  the  iiffnir  ciiiiie  to  grief. 

Griorinl.  a.  Full  of  grief,  tvoe,  or  sorrow. 
4iiriof'Iess.  a.  Free  from  grief. 

n.  Same  ns  Greoo,  7.  ti. 

Gri'or,  iu  Indiana,  a  townsliip  of  Warrick  co.;  pop. 
iibt.  735. 

Point,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  T*.  0.  of  Perry  co. 
Grios'bnoli.  Johann  Jakob,  an  eminent  German  critic, 
B.  in  Hesse-Darmstailt,  1745,  eelelirated  for  ids  nltain- 
menta  in  theological,  liililical,  and  ecclesinstical  litera¬ 
ture,  e.apfcial!y  for  bis  edition  of  the  Greek  gospels,  with 
a  critieal  history  of  tlio  printed  text,  and  examination 
of  the  various  readings.  D.,  professor  of  divinity  at  the 

niiiversily  of  .lemi.  1812. 

Griox'iinpo,  (grev'ans,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  grrvance.]  That 
Avliicli  eanscs  gidef  or  nneiisinoss;  tliiit  Avliich  burdens, 
oiipresses,  or  iiijnres  — imid.ving  a  sense  of  wrong  done; 
liardsliip;  injustice;  Ironble. 

— Grief:  aflliclioii ;  sorroAV. 

Grieve,  (grilr.)  r.  a.  [D.  grieren;  Vr.grirrr,  to  oppress; 
Lat.  r/rnrore,  from  .77-frrt'.s.]  To  cause  grief  to;  to  give 
Iiiiin'of  mind  to:  to  afflict;  to  wound  the  feelings  of;  to 
inflict  pain  on  ;  to  make  sorroAvful ;  to  excite  regret  in ; 
to  try  to  hurt. 

“  Grieving,  if  aueht  inanimate  e’er  grievf.s. 

Over  the  unrciurning  br.ave.”— 

—To  mourn;  to  lament;  to  sorrow  over;  as,  he  grieves 
his  ill  luck. 

_ wn.  To  feel  grief, or  ]tain  of  mind  and  heart ;  to  lament; 

to  sorrow;  to  mourn:  to  be  in  affliction;  —  often  before' 
at  or  for. 

“  Do  you  not  grieve  at  this  ?  Shahs. 
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Cirievc,  (j/rer,)  w.  [Gael,  ^ra/.]  In  Scotland,  a  land- 
hlfward;  llie  l>ailiff  of  a  manor;  a  groumi-reeve;  the 
factor  of  an  estate. 

Ciriev'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  grieves. 

liriov'iiisrly^  arfr.  In  sorrow;  sorrowfully. 

Griev'ous, a.  Causing  grief;  heavy;  oppressive;  bur- 
tlensome;  afflictive;  painful;  distressing;  hard  to  be 
borne;  as,  a  grievous  misfortune.  —  Atrocious;  offen¬ 
sive:  tending  to  irritate  or  make  angry;  flagitious; 
hurtful;  heinous;  as^  a ^rmrons  offence. 

••  It  was  a  grievovB  fault, 

And  grievously  bath  Casar  answer’d  it.”— 5AaAj«. 

— Exhibiting  sorrow;  expressing  great  grief  or  affliction. 

“  He  sent  grievoxis  complaints  to  the  parliament.”— Cforendon. 

Oriev'oiisly,  adv.  In  a  grievous,  calamitous,  or  hei- 
m»u8  manner. 

Orie  v'ousii^ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  grievous ; 
oppressiveness;  pain;  affliction;  calamity;  distress. 
Enormity;  atrociousness. 

<irirtin,  Griffon,  Cirypli'oii,  n.  [Fr.  grifon; 
Lat.  gyyps^  gt'ypfds,  also  gryphus.,  from  Or.  grypos^  hav¬ 
ing  a  crooketl  nose  or  beak.J  A  fabulous  animal,  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  generated  between  a  lion 
and  an  eagle.  It  is  represented  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak,  the  up¬ 
per  part  resembling  an  eagle,  and  the 
lower  having  tlie  characteristics  of  a 
lion.  This  imaginary  animal  wjia  sup¬ 
posed  to  watcli  over  gold-mines  and  all 
hidden  treasures,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  whose  chariot  some  of  the 
ancient  painters  re[>resent  as  drawn 
by  griffins.  Spanheim  states  that  both 
the  chariots  of  Nemesis  and  Jupiter 
were  likewise  provided  with  similar 
steeds.  The  griffin  is  found  on  manj’ old  medals ;  and  I 


Oriinaood',  a.  Distorted  in  face;  wearing  a  sour, 
crabbeil  l(*ok.  ...  .  . 

Oriiiial4li,  (gre-maVdee,)  tlie  name  of  a.n  illustrious 
family  of  Genoa,  distinguished  as  partisans  of  tlie 
Guelphs,  the  principal  members  of  wliich  were: — Kameri 
Grimalw,  a  naval  cominaiKier,  served  as  admiral  of 
France  in  1314.  Anto.nio  Ghimaldi,  also  a  naval  eom- 
manderaiid  admiral,  at  lengtli  defeated  by  tlie  combined 
fleets  of  Catalonia  and  Venice,  under  Fisiini,  in  1353. 
Giovanni  Grimaldi,  renowned  for  a  great  victory  over 
the  Venetian  admiral,  Nicolo  Trevisani,  in  May,  1431. 
Domenico  Grimaldi, cardinal-archbishop,  and  vice-legate 
of  Avignon,  distinguished  at  the  battleof  Lepatito,  157 1 ; 
D.  15^2.  Geronimo  Grimaldi,  papal  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  France,  and  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  1597- 
1685. 

Griinal'kin,  n.  [A  corruption  oi gray  malkin,  a  gray 
old  witch  supposed  to  resemble  au  old  cat.]  Au  old  cat. 

“  Grimalkin,  domestic  vermia’s  everlastlug  toe."  ^  Philips. 

Grime,  n.  [Icel.  grima ;  Swecl.  grum,  grounds,  dregs.] 
Foul  matter;  dirt;  sullying  blackness  not  easily 
cleansed;  smut;  sootiness. 

—V.  a.  To  dirt ;  to  ingrain  deeply  with  foul  or  sooty  matter. 

GrimeM,  in  'Texas,  an  E.  ctuitral  co.;  area,  abt.  750  sq. 
m.  Hivers.  Brazos  and  Navusito  or  Navisota  rivers, 
and  Spring  Creek.  >'<urfact,  priucii>ally  rolling  prairie; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Anderson.  J*op.  abt.  10,307. 

Grim'ly,  of/y.  Fiercely  ^  ferociously  ;  with  a  look  of 
sternness  or  grimness;  sourly;  sullenly. 

—  Shaks. 


it  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  ornament  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

{Her.)  The  G.  is  the  symbol  of  strength,  swiftness, 
courage,  and  vigilance;  and  it  thus  finds  a  place  on  many 
esfutcheons.  It  is  usually  blazoned  rampant,  although 
occasionally  reyreiant  is  thought  to  be  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Vr.  mentioned  sometimes  in  Scripture  was  a 
species  of  eagle,  called  by  the  Latins  oisi/ra^'a,  or  osprey. 

(ZoiH.)  A  name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus  Gt- 
pa:tos,  q.  v.,  and  by  Liuna*us  to  the  condor,  VuUur 
yryp/fus.  —  See  CONDOR. 

Grif 'fin,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Spalding  co., 
jiht.  58  m.  N.W.  of  Macon  ;  pop.  abt.  ^800. 

Gririiii,  in  Texas,  a  jjost-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  abt. 
17  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Rusk. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  an  Irish  novelist,  b.  at  Limerick, 
Ihtyj.  The  Collegians,  the  most  successful  of  his  novels, 
contains  jiictures  of  Irish  life  unsurpassed  in  truthful¬ 
ness.  D  1840.  —  llis  works  have  been  reprinted  in  New 
York,. in  10  vols. 

Griffin  Covo.  a  vill.  and  harbor  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 
CO.  of  Gaspe,  abt.  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Hazier  ;  Lat.  48<=’ 
55'  N.,  Lon.  64°  23'  W. 

Grirfin^biirg’,  in  nv^ima.  a  post-village  of  Culpepper 
CO.,  abt.  103  m.  N.N.W.  of  Kicbmond. 

Griffin's  Corners,  in  Titw  York,  a  post-office  of 
Delaware  co. 

Griffin's  Infills,  in  Georgia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lowndes  co. 

Griffin's  lilills.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.,  on  Cazenove  Creek,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Griffltlisville,  iu  ir.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Gri;:;,  n.  [L.  Ger.  kricl.e,  a  little  duck.]  Tlie  sand-eel. — 
Moor-land;  heath.  (Prov.  Eng.)  —  A  merry  creature. 
(Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Greek,  from  the  Latin 
saying,  Grsculus “  as  merry  as  a  Greek.”) 

Gri;;;S''s  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Ashbibula  co. 

Grisrft’s'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
CO.,  abt.  9  m.  S.  of  Somerville. 

Gris:rS’S'villC,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
abt.  62  in.  W.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Gri;fnan,  Fkan^oisb  Marguerite  de  Sevigne,  (Count¬ 
ess  u*':,)  {green'yang.)  an  accomplished  Frencli  lady,  B. 
1648,  was  tlie  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  do 
Sevigne,  and  author  of  a  licsumt  of  the  system  of  Feiie- 


‘  The  augurs  . .  .  look  grimly 
!  Grimm,  Jacob  Ludwig,  a  distinguished  German  philol¬ 
ogist,  B.  at  Ilanau,  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  1785.  lie  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  in  1805  spent 
some  months  at  Paris  as  assistant  to  Savigny.  Three 
years  later  lie  was  appointed  librarian  to  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  had  leisure  for  his 
favorite  studies  in  early  German  literature.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westplialia.  in  1813, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  legation,  under  the  restored 
electorate,  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  He  held  the  office  of  sub-lihrariaii  to 
the  elector  from  1816  till  1829,  his  younger  breather, 
Wilhelm,  being  also  employed  in  the  library.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  first  librarian  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  which  post,  with  a  professorship,  he  held 
till  1837.  In  that  year  he  was  dismissed,  as  was  also  his 
l)rother  from  his  similar  office,  for  i)rotesting against  the 
violation  of  the  cunstitution  of  the  king  of  Hanover. 
In  1841  they  both  settled  at  Berlin,  as  professors  in  the 
university,  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Among  tlie  jiriiicipal  works  of  tliis  great  scholar  are 
De.utscheOrammatik.  Deutsche  Mytholoyie,  and6'e.vc/iic/ife 
der  De.utschen  i'^jn'ache.  'I  hc  great  Deutsches  M  orterhuch 
the  joint  pro<luction  of  the  two  inseparable  brothers 
and  perhaps  their  most  important  work,  was  left  un¬ 
finished  by  them,  hut  is  in  course  of  comj)letioii  on  their 
plan,  and  from  their  materials.  The  well-known  Kinder- 
und  Haus- M'drchen  was  also  their  joint  work.  Jacob  D, 
186:5. 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior.  Baron  de,  counsellor  of 
shUe  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  a  man  of  letters,  B.  in 
1723,  at  Rati»bou.  Going  to  Paris,  ho  became  principal 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  ac(iuaint«<l  witR 
Rousseau  and  other  Parisian  pliilosophers ;  an  account 
of  whose  writings,  friendshijis,  disputes,  &c.,  hsus  been 
preserved  in  his  Correspondence,  which  extraordinar3’ 
medley,  after  a  lapse  of  30  jears.  was  publi^hed  in  16 
vols.  A  supplement  to  this  is  the  Covres}>ondence  inedit 
de  Griwin.  et  Diderot,  (Paris,  1829.)  It  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  French  literature  from  175:1  to  171H),  and 
is  remarkable  fur  its  brilliancy  and  piquant  criticiKin. 
In  1776  G.  M'us  appointed  envoy  from  the  Duke  of  8axe- 
Gotha  to  the  French  court.  On  the  revolution  breaking 
out,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Gotha,  where  he  found  a 
safe  asjlum.  In  1795,  the  empress  of  Russia  made  him 
her  minister  jjlenipotenfiarj'  to  the  states  of  Lower 
Saxony ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  Paul  I., 
ami  retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it.  He  then  returned  to  Gotha,  where  he  D.,  1807. 


Ion.  D.  1705. — The  small  town  of  Grignan,  of  which  'Grimm,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 


her  husband  was  the  seigneur,  and  where  she  died,  is  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Drome,  16  in.  S.W.  of  Montelimard.  t 
Grij4»'tR.  See  Tabasco.  | 

Grill.  D.  a.  [Kr.  griller — grille,  a  grate,  cont.  from  Lat. ' 
craticula,  dim.  of  crates,  a  grate.]  TO  broil,  as  on  a 


Grim'mil,  a  wnlle<l  town  of  Pnissia,  in  Saxony, on  the 
.Mulde,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Cloths,  woollens, 
and  flannels.  I*op.  6. .500. 

Grim'iiOJ^s,  Quality  of  being  grim;  fierceness  or 
sternness  of  look;  crabbedness 


grate  or  gridiron.  'Grim^i'by.  (Great.)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in 

“A  sumptuous  supper  of  a  spatchcock,  bones,  and  punch.”  1  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Humber,  15  ni.  S.E.  of  Hull;  P^P- 

Pierce  Egan,  j  20,244. 

—To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling:  to  roast,  as  with  batter.  GrimH'by,  a  vill.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
Grillacio',  n.  [Vv.,  iroux  gnller.  See  Grill.]  .^ct  or  Grim'villo,  in  a  po8t-<iffice  of  Berksco. 

art  of  grilling;  also,  anything  broiled  on  the  gridiron  ;  ■  cirim'y,  a.  Dirty  ;  foul;  smutty;  containing  grime, 
as.  a  of  chicken.  v-  •  t  Grin.  r.  ■«.  [A.  S.  grinnian  ;  It.  digrignai'r.  U'om  Lat. 

Grilla;g'e.  (griVluj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  gHlle,  a  grating.]  riogor.  rictus.]  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  withdraw 
A  framework  ol  timber  bulks  and  cross-beams,  used  in  lips;  or  to ‘open  the  month,  ami  part  tlie  lij)s  from 

the  C(»n3truction  of  piers.  <tc.,  on  marshy  grounds,  ..  .  .  .i-  .  .  .  .  —  j..  -  —  .......i. 


Grille.  71.  [Fr.J  A  grating ;  a  lattice-work  opening  in  a 
gate,  kc. 

GriKe.  7i.  A  salmon  of  the  secoml  year. 

Griin.u.  [A.S.  and  Dan.,  grim,  ugly,  savage;  Swed. 
grymm.  liorrid  ;  \t.  grimo,  old,  wrinkled  ]  Fierce;  fero¬ 
cious  ;  of  forbiddingaspect ;  furious;  frightful ;  ghastly ; 
hideou.s  ;  ugly;  surly;  Kour-hK)king ;  sis,  grim  death. 

"  The  whirlwind  .  .  .  hush'd  in  prim  repose.”  —  Gray. 

Grimaee.  (gri-mds',)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger. ^n'massc,  distortion 
of  the  face,  from  A  distortion  of  the  coun¬ 

tenance,  whether  proceeding  from  haWt,  affectation,  or 
insolence;  a  smirk. 

Demure  Inok*  ...  set  off  with  odd  devotional  g7imace8."~South- 

— An  air  of  affectation. 

”  Vice  in  a  virard,  to  avoid  primoce.”  —  Granville. 


the  teeth,  so  as  to  show  them  in  anger,  pain,  or  nurth 
—  To  fix  or  set  the  teeth,  as  in  angtiish. 

—n.  Act  of  closing  the  teeth,  and  showing  them,  or  of 
opening  the  lips  ami  exposing  the  teeth. 

••  All  nature  wears  one  universal  yrixi."  —  Fielding. 

— V.  a.  To  express  by  grinning. 

*'  Grinxi'd  'horribly  a  ghastly  smile.”  —  AfUton. 
Grind.  ( grind.)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  ]>p.  ground.)  [A.S.  grin- 
don,  to  itruise;  ii<\t\x.  grind,  small;  S\ve<i  AGoth  .^rryw, 
corn  slightly  bruised;  allied  to  Ger.  trennen,  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  to  rend  j  To  break  ami  reduce  to  fine  particles  or 
powder  by  friction  ;  tt>  triturate;  to  lirealv.and  reduce  to 
small  pieces  by  the  t«“elh. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceed 
ing  .small.”  —  Longfelhw. 


-To  sharpen  by  rubbing  or  friction;  to  polish  by  attri¬ 
tion,  as  glass;  to  rub,  as  one  against  another;  us,  to 
grnid  the  teeth. 

“  Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds."  —Dryden. 

To  harass;  to  ()])presM  ;  to  cause  trouble  or  affliction  to; 
to  make  exorbitant  or  unjust  demands  upon. 

“  Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law.”— CotasmifA 
•To  read  up  for  honors  ;  to  prepare  for  examination  ;  to 
go  through  the  curriculum  of  study  ;  as,  he  isgrinding 
for  his  degree.  (Used  at  the  English  universities.) 

■V.  n.  To  perform  the  operation  of  giinding;  to  be 
moved,  or  rubbed  together,  as  in  a  mill. 

“  Smeary  foam  works  o’er  my  grinding  jaws.”  — Rowe. 

— To  be  ground,  triturated,  or  pulverized,  by  friction;  as, 
this  cofiee  grinds  tine.  —  To  be  polished  or  made  smooth 
by  friction;  to  bo  slwirpeued  by  grinding;  as,  this  axo 
grinds  badly.  —  To  drudge;  to  perform  incessiint  and 
distasteful  labor. 

Grind  ed,  old^^p.  of  Grind.  Ground. 

GriiKl'er.  n.  One  who  grinds,  or  the  instrument  used 
iu  grinding.  —  A  tooth  that  grinds  or  chews  food;  a 
molar  ;  a  double  tooth. 

“The  back- teeth,  which  we  call  the  molar  teeth,  or  grinders." 

Bacon. 

—pj.  The  teeth  in  general;  as,  “whetted  grinders:* 

Dryden. 

Griiid'ory,  n.  In  England,  the  name  given  to  shoe¬ 
makers'  nuiterials  generally. 

Grindery  warehouse,  in  England,  a  shop  where  shoe¬ 
makers'  materials  (grindery)  are  kept  for  sale.  (The 
equivalent  American  term  \sJinding-store.) 
Griiid'iiig’-lrauie,  71.  A  frame  used  in  cotton-spin¬ 
ning. 

Griiid'in$;ly.  adv.  In  a  grinding  manner. 
Grind'iii||;-^lip9  A  hone;  a  sharpening-stone  for 
knives,  &c. 

Griii'die  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  Tar  River  in 

Ditt  CO. 

Griiid'let^  n.  A  small  drain  or  outlet. 
Griii<rs*toiie,  71.  A  flat  circularstone,  made  to  revolve 
upon  an  axis,  and  used  for  grinding  steel,  glass,  other 
stones,  kc.  They  are  made  of  sandstone,  or  sandstone 
grit,  of  various  tlegrees  of  coarseness,  according  to  the 
purjiose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  revolving  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity.  will  easily  cut  the  hardest  steel.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  siliciniis  minerals,  such  as  agate,  onyx^chalcedony, 
jasper,  Ac.,  may  be  rapidly  cut  to  any  sliape  by  means 
of  large  grindstones  revolving  very  rapidly. 

To  hold  one's  iu>se  to  the  grindstone,  to  kt-ep  one  down, 
or  in  a  state  of  durance  or  servitude. 

GriiKl'j^toiie  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  Grand 
River  in  Daviess  co. 

Grin  nell,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  t(»wn8hip  of 
Poweshiek  CO.,  aht.  55  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines  ;  pop. 
of  townsliip  1,000. 

Griii'iiell  I..aii<l,  the  most  N.  known  land  of  the 
world,  discovered  Sej)t.  22,  1850.  by  the  U.  S.  Griniiell 
Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  extends 
from  Jones’  Sound  to  Lat.  82°  30'  N.,  having  Kane’s  Sea 
and  Smitli's  Strait  on  tlie  E.  It  was  visited  in  1854  by 
j  Dr.  Kane,  who  nnidea  chart  of  its  coast.  ItsN.  shores 
I  are  said  to  be  washed  by  an  open  polar  sea  entirely  free 
from  ice,  and  abounding  iu  auiniul  life.  Ana,  abt. 
3,000  sq.  in. 

Grin'iior,  n.  One  who  grins. 

Griu'iiin$;l.v,  In  a  grinning  manner;  with  a 

grinning  laugh. 

Griii'toii,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  M  ill  co. 

Grip.  7*  [Dan. See  Gripe.]  A  gripe;  a  grasp;  a 
hohlingfast;  force  or  power  exerted  in  grasping;  as.  a 
strong  grip.  —  A  peculiar  method  of  clasping  the  hand, 
practised  by  membersof  secret  Bocieties  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  brethren  ;  as,  the  Kreeimusun'sf/np.  —  A 
handle;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  grasped  ;  as,  thep7*ip 
of  nil  axe. 

— r.  a.  To  grasp;  to  lay  hold  of  firmly;  to  seize;  to 
gripe  ;  as,  to  griq)  a  person  by  the  arm. 

Grip.  71.  [V.  groep.]  A  small  giilley,  ditch,  or  furrow. 

Grip<^  V.  a,  [A.  S.  gripan  ;  D.  yrijjien  ;  Ger.  gret/en  ; 
\cc\.  gripa,  toseize;  Saiisk.^/'T'a/Ji,  to  seize.  SeeGiiAiTLE 
and  Grasp.]  To  seize  or  grasp  witli  the  hand  ;  tt»  catch 
with  the  hand,  and  clasp  firmly  with  tlie  fingers;  to 
holdfast;  to  grip;  to  squeeze  ;  to  clutch. 

'•  lie  .  .  .  doih  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist.  '  —  Shaks. 

— To  embrace  closely  ;  to  seize,  or  hold  fast  greedily  or 
covetously  ;  as,  a  "gnping  hold.”  Dryden.  —  To  pinch; 
to  press;  to  straiten;  to  distress;  n^.grijnng  poverty. — 
To  give  pain  to  the  bowels,  us  if  by  spasms  or  contrac¬ 
tion. 

_ v,n.  Toseize  or  catch  by  pinching:  to  exact  money 

by  harshness  or  meanness;  as.  a  griping  usurer.  —  To 
feel  colicky  pains;  as,  t\\xi  gripinys  of  a  hungry  belly.” 

Locke. 

(Notd  )  'I'o  bring  up  into  the  wind  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 
Gript',  n.  Grasp;  seizure:  fast  hobi  with  the  hand  or 
paw,  or  with  the  arms;  grip;  clutch. 

”  Tliey  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe." — Shaka. 

— A  handle:  that  on  which  the  grasp  is  laid  :  as,  the/77'?’p« 
of  a  cutlass.  —  Oppression;  crushing  power;  pinehing 
penury  or  distress:  cruel  affliction;  exaction. 

“  Canst  thou  .  .  .  endure  the  bitter  of  gmariing  poverty?” 

Otway. 

— pi.  (Med.)  Pinching  pain  in  the  bowels;  colic;  belly¬ 
ache. 

(iVuMf.)  The  lower  part  of  the  knee  of  the  head  that 
connects  with  the  foremost  end  of  a  ship's  keel;  the 
forefoot. — The  compass  of  a  vessel's  stern  under  water. — 
j  (pi.)  The  assemblage  of  ropes,  tackle,  &c.,  fastening  a 
1  ship’s  boats  to  ring-bolts  on  deck. 
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Gripo'I’iil,  «.  Iliivitig  a  tendency  to  gripe. 

Orip'or,  >i.  Onu  wlio  gripes  ;  un  oppressor;  a  usurer; 
an  extt»rthiner. 

Grlp'iii^-ly,  adi\  In  a  griping  niaunor.  —  With  a 
colii’ky  I'iun  in  tiio  bowels. 

Cilrippe.  (:/rip,)  «.  IFr.]  The  influenza. 

Grist*,  «  5?.iine  Hs  (ikH’e,  7.  r. 

Griselilis,  {Lit )  The  name  of  the  heroine 

of  a  pnpnhir  tale  of  tlie  Middle  .\ges,  origiimlly  appar¬ 
ently  Italian,  but  which  was  subbtMjuently  adopted  by 
various  other  nations.  She  was,  originally,  a  pom*  char- 
coiil-burner,  wliom  the  Marquis  ^V  alter  de  Saluzzo  tonk 
to  wife,  and  then  put  her  humility  iind  obedituice  to  tlie 
hardest  tests;  but  she  having  victoriously  surmonnted 
them,  a  reconciliation  took  place.  As  a  tale,  saiil  to 
have  an  historical  foundation,  we  first  meet  witli  it  in 
Boccaccio’s (x.  10).  It  was  transluteil  into 
Latin  by  Petrarch  in  lo73.  ami  in  tlie  15th  century  it 
was  well  known  in  Uerinany.  It  was  drainatizeil  in 
Paris  in  1393,  in  Knglaud  in  1599,  and  in  Uerinany,  by 
lliins  Sachs,  in  1546. 

Gris'eoiiH.  a.  Of  a  mottled  gray  or  grizzled  color. 

Grisetio,  n.  [Kr. ;  Sp.  j/ci.seiu,  trom  Fr. 

gray,  from  young  women  of  the  working-classes  wearing 
gowns  of  gray  stutT.j  In  France,  a  y«mng  woman  wlio 
earns  her  own  livelihood  by  daily  labor,  but  who  con¬ 
ducts  her  own  houseliold,  and  lives  independently. 

GriNl,  {gre'ze^)  Giulia,  the  eminent  Italian  vocalist, 
upon  whom  her  ciuitemporaries  conierred  the  proud 
title  of  “Queen  of  Song,’’  was  born  in  1812.  Her  latlier 
(Garcia)  was  an  officer  of  engineers  in  tlie  army  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  and  lier  aunt  the  once  fanmus  cantatrice 
Josephine  Grassini.  Giulia  was  educated  in  a  convent 
at  Girizia,and  it  is  said  that  the  success  on  the  operatic 
stage  of  an  elder  sister,  wlio  died  early,  induced  her  to 
choose  the  same  profession,  although  at  tiie  time  her 
voice  gave  little  priUiiise.  Sh**  made  her  dCbilt  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  a  contralto  jiart,  appeare«l  in  t  GtulHta 

at  Florence  and  at  ^lilan,  and  maile  lier  first  appearance 
in  Paris  and  London  in  1834,  us  Ninetta  in  Lix  Gxzzo, 
L/ddra^  whore  she  achieved  a  deciiieil  success.  Every 
part  which  she  assumed  afterwards  steadily  increased 
her  reputation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  her  impersonatioii  of  the  Queen  in  Semiramide.^ 
and  of  Dtinna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni.  Her  tame 
reached  its  climax  in  her  rendition  of  the  ruiti  ot 
iVoruitz  and  Lw.'i'fziii  Dovgvu  in  which  charactens  her 
singing  and  dramatic  acting  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Madame  G.  was  twice  married;  on  the  secoml  occasion 
to  the  unrivalled  tenor  Signor  Mario  (Count  de  Candia), 
by  whom  she  had  a  family.  'I'liis  gifti'd  lady  n.  it*  1870. 
riM'li iil^  n.  Tlie  spine  or  vertebra)  of  a  pig,  as, 
roasted  griskin  of  pork. 

GrKlo'a.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lyf/»rac€flf, 
The  flowers  of  G.  tonvatoga  are  employed  in  India,  mixed 
with  Mitrinda,  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of  Dliacft. 
CilriK'locK  <i.  See  Grizzled. 

<jS  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  grisly  or 

Irigliifnl. 

Gris'ly,  a.  [A.  S.  grisUc,  from  agrisan,  to  dread ;  Ger, 
(/ros-sitc/i,  horrible,  ghastly.]  Frightful;  horrible;  ghast¬ 
ly:  terrible. 

"  Thus  the  gritly  spectre  spoke  agaia. i)ryd«a. 
Gris'lv  Boar,  n.  See  Grizzly. 

GriMiiez,  a  headland  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de 

Calais,  situate  Lat.  50°  52'  N.,  Lon.  1°  23'  E.  There  is 
a  light-house. 

Gri'^Oii,  71.  [Fr.,  from  gray.]  {Zoijl.)  The  Glutton, 
genus  GULO,  7.  t’ 

4i rlsous,  (  [Gor.  ffrnuhi/nJm.]  Tlio  most 

S  E  of  the  cmitcms  of  tlie  Swiss  Coiifeileration,  hoiiiiilc 
on  the  E,  hv  the  Tyrol,  N.VV.  h.v  St.  Gall,  Glariis,  an 
Uri,  S.  hv  Ticino,  and  S.E.  h.v  Lomharily.  vlrwi,  2.9S0 
sq.  m.  Pmd.  Kriiit,  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  Imt  cattle  .are 
the  prime  source  of  wealth  to  the  majority  ot  the  iiihah- 
itants.  M'liiu/.  Cotton  and  domestic  fahrics.  Tlie  can¬ 
ton  is  divided  into  five  gre.it  valle,vs.and  is  moiintainoiis 
tliroiighoiit,  being  intersected  liy  various  lofty  ranges 
of  the  Alps.  Iron,  lead,  and  zinc  are  known  to  exist, 

hut  tlie  mines  are  not  worked,  /fi/i.  101,000. 

<irist.  n.  [A.  S.,  from  griwlan,  to  grind.]  .\s  nnicli  grain 
as  is  carried  to  the  m'ill  at  one  time,  or  tiio  meal  it  pro- 
duces. 

“  Gfct  grUt  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store."  Tut$€r‘i  Husbandry. 

— Provision;  profit;  gain. 

Form  roust  fail  if  matter  brings  no  grist.  "^Swift. 
Gi*istl©,  n.  [A.S.;  allied  to  Lat.  cui'tilogo,  a 

cartilage.]  {Anat.)  A  cartilage;  a  smooth,  solid,  ehwtic 
siihstanco  in  animal  bodies. — See  Cvktilvob. 
Gri^'tly,  a.  Cartilaginous;  consisting  of, or  rcsemblin}) 

GriHt'-miU,n.  A  mill  for  grinding  grain;  especially 
a  mill  for  grinding  grists,  or  pi)rtions  of  grain  brought 
by  dilferent  customers.  (U.S.)  —  Wi'.h.^trr. 

Gris'woUl,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of 
London  c.K,  al.t.  45  m.  E.S.K.  of  Hartford;  pog.  2,5,6. 
<4riM'wol<i,  in  Jllinois,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co 


—A  substance  or  structure  suitable  for  grinding  well ;  ns, 
a  hone  of  good  grit. — (pk)  Oats  hulU'd,  husked,  or 
coarsely  ground.  —  Spirit ;  courage;  firmness  of  miinl  or 
resolution;  pluck;  spunk;  as,  he's  got  real  grit  about 
him.  (U.  S.  CoIUhj.) 

{GeoL)  A  hard,  silicious  sandstone  ;  as,  millstone  grit. 
(Sometimes  calle<l  griUton^,  ami  gritrock.) 

— V.  71.  To  give  forth  u  grinding  sound,  us  of  sand  under 
tlie  feet 

The  sanded  floor  that  griis  beneath  the  tread."  ^Goldsmith. 

— v.a.  To  grind;  to  grate;  as,  to  grit  the  teeth.  (Used 
colloquially.) 

GrilR  (IaH  ),  {la  g7'ee’ta,)xx  town  of  Venezuela,  dep.  of  Zu- 
lia,  in  the  prov.,  and  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  ot  Merida. 

^■rit'rovk,  Grit'Hl^aiits  {Geol.)  See  Grit. 

71.  Quality  of  containing  grit,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  grit,  sand,  or  small,  hard,  rough  4au  licie8  ol  .stone. 

Grit'ty^  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of  band  or  grit; 
characterized  by  hanl  particles. — Kes«dule;  courageoub; 
steadfast;  plucky;  as,  a  bet.  i.U.  S.  colloq.) 

Grix'oliii,  a.  Same  us  Gridelin,  q.v. 

Griz(>it«  (  g7'e'zo7i,)  one  of  the  Grenadines,  \\  est  Indies, 
abt.  8  in.  N  .K.  of  Grenada;  Lat.  12°  20  N..  Lon.  61° 37'  M  . 

GrizzU*,  {yriz'l,)  n.  [Fr.,  Span.,  and  Pg.  gray.J 
Gray  ;  a  mixture  of  white  and  black  ;  a  gray  color. 

Gi*iz'zli*rl«  a.  Gray  ;  of  a  mixed  white  and  black  color. 
His  hair  just  grizzled  as  if  io  grecD  old  age."— and  Lee. 

Griz'zly„  a.  Grayish  ;  somewhat  gray. 

Gnzzfg  bear.  {Zool.)  See  Be.aR. 

Griz'zly  f'lats,  in  Califoxniia,  a  post-office  of  El 
Dorado  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Placerville. 

Groan,  {grbn,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  graniati,  gruiiayi ;  W.  grwn. 
a  rumbling  sound,  u  murmur ;  grwnan,  to  make  a  dnui- 
ing  noist? ;  formed  from  the  sound.]  To  utter  a  moiirn-j 
ful  voice,  a.s  in  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  moan  ;  to  sigh  heavily  ; 
to  breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  bound;  to  complain 
of  oppression. 

“  RepcQtiug  aod  groaning  for  aoguish  of  spirit."— Hwd.  v.  13. 

— To  seek  after  seriously,  as  with  groans. 

71.  A  ileep  mournful  sound,  uttered  in  pain,  sorrow,  or 
anguish;  any  low,  rumbling  sound  :  sometiines,  a  deep- 
toued  cry  of  derision,  —  in  this  sense  oppose<l  to  cA^cr  ; 
ns,  bis  speech  was  iuternipted  by  groaTis  from  his  audi¬ 
tory. 

•*  Where  hopeless  anguish  pour’d  his  groan."— Dr.  Johmon. 
Groat,  (fio’uwf,)  n.  \l>.  grnot ;  L.  Oer.  great.]  For¬ 
merly,  an  Englisli  coin  of  cojqier  or  brass,  as  distin¬ 
guished  trom  the  binall  cojiper  coin,  of  which  there  were 
five  in  tiie  groat;  —  in  the  modern  sense,  an  English 
money  of  account,  equal  to  four  ])ence,  or  8  cents;  — 
lienee,  a  i)roverhi:ii  name  for  a  small  sum. 

'*  A  woiuau  much  his  inferior,  and  without  a  groat  to  her  fortune. 

Su'i/t. 

Groats,  (^rawfs,)  7i.  pL  [See  Grit.]  M  heat  or  oats  in  a 
liulled  state. 

Enuhn  groats.  (Om».)  Crushed  oaten  groats, 

Gr<»'oor,  7i.  [0.  Fr.  grossier,  from  gros.  gross,  great.] 

Originally,  one  who  sedd  goods  in  the  gross  or  by  whole¬ 
sale;  in  modern  -acceptation,  a  merchant  or  tradesman 
who  deals  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  sjiices,  liijuors,  truits,  »S;c. 

Gro'cery,  «.  Tlie  articles  or  commodities  sold  by  gro¬ 
cers:  applied  in  the  eingiilar  in  England,  in  the  plural 
in  the  U.  States.— In  tlie  U.  States,  a  gr()cer‘s  store. 


(Arch.)  The  angle  formed  by  an.  intersection  of  vaults 
(«  a,  Fig.  1203  )  Most  of 


-A  GROINED  VAULT. 


(In  England, 7roc«r«  shop,  or,  coll<MiuiaU.v,  the  grocey^.) 
btroil’iio,  a  city  and  p<»rt  of  European  Hiissia,  chief 
town  of  tlie  govt,  ot  Grodno,  in  Lithuania,  90  m.  b.\\ .  of 


of  New 


iu  India7ta,n  pust-olfico  of  Knox  co. 

UriM'woia  t'il.v.  ill  =i  villiipo  <if  Eranklin 

CO.,  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  abt.  55  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Jeffei- 

<Ji-is'w«>lirs  Mills,  in  New  lork,  a  post-office  of 
Wasliington  co. 

Gris  woHIvillo,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Jones  co. 

Gris'w’oBlville,  in  Mussachusett.^,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.  ^ 

Grit  71  [A.  S.  GivoLfland.  dust:  Ger.pri^.'t,  graAel ;  gruUe, 
grits,  groats.  See  Grind.]  The  coarse  part  of  meal.— 
Sand  or  gravel :  rough,  iiard  jiarticles. 

“  Obstructlug  grit  atyj  restive  marl.”  —  Philips. 


town  ol  the  gov . 

M  ilna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv.-r  Niemeii.  MaiiuJ. 
Clotli,  silk,  gold  ami  silver  ware.  /bp.  19,800. 
GrOt*s^l><*Cl4,  in  Ohio,  a  post-otfice  ot  Hamilton  co. 
Gr<»li;  U.  [See  Grovel.]  Grovelling;  fiat  on  the  ground  ; 
low :  prostrate. 

Groir*s  Store^  in  Pentisi/h'ania,  a  B.O.  of  Lancaster  co. 
Gro;;'^  7i.  [Tlie  English  Admiral  Vernon,  after  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Forto  Bidlo,  1739,  introduced  the  use  of  rum 
and  water  among  Ids  ships’  crews.  In  bad  weather  he 
was  in  tlio  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough 
ra77i  cloak,  and  thence  had  obtained  the  niekiiaine  of 
Old  Grog  in  the  service.  Tliis  is  believed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  term  grog,  a[>pUe<l  originiilly  to  rum  and 
water.]  A  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  taken  cold 
without  sugar.  (The  term  hot  grog  is  sometiineb  applied 
to  runi-pimch.) 

Gr<»ff'-I>loHSOm,  ??.  A  ruhescenco  found  on  tho  noses 
or  laces  of  men  who  imhilge  in  ardent  liquors  to  excess. 
4a  rof^^^jfory,  n.  A  grog-shop ;  a  tavern  where  spirits  are 

Hold. 

Gr<»;ff'}^lii<*«s.  71.  State  nr  condition  of  being  groggy 
or  olilu.scated  with  liquor. 

{Miuiege.)  A  stiffness  in  a  horse’s  foot  which  causes  a 
hobbling  motion  of  the  leg. 

Gro;;’';;*y.  a.  Tipsy;  fuddled;  intoxicated  with  liquor. 
(Vulgar.) 

—Blown ;  tottering  with  weakness  in  a  fight ;  as,  a 
pugilist. 

(Manege.,)  Moving  in  ajerky.  luihbling  manner,  owing 
to  a  tend'erness  or  stiffness  in  tho  fool ;  —  said  of  a  liorse. 
Grojff'rain,  Gi'O^-'raii,  n.  [O.  Fr.  grosgrain.  grog; 
ram:  It.  grossagra/m,  coarse  grain.]  A  kind  of  stun 
made  of  silk  amt  mohair,  and  having  a  coarse  grain  or 
texture. 

••  ’T  was  madam  in  her  grogram  gown." — Swift. 
Gros:'-slBO|>,  71.  A  groggery  ;  a  Htore,  shop,  or  tavern 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by  retail. 

Gr4>in«  [Icel.  grexu,  a  luamdi ;  Swed.  A  Goth,  grtn,  a 
branch,  from  grena,  to  diviile,  to  sejiarate.]  The  jiart  of 
the  human  body  where  tliere  is  a  (livisiuu  or  sepaiation 

betw’een  the  belly  ami  thighs  in  front. 

Gr4»iii.  (-4/*cA.)  To  form  into  groins  ;  to  embel- 

li.sh  with  groins. 

••  The  band  .  .  .  that  groined  tbe  aisle*  of  Christian  Rome. 


the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the 
biiihlings  of  the  Middle 
Ag«*s  were  gr«dn(*d,  ami 
therefore  called  gt'oined 
ceilings.  During  theearly 
part  of  the  Norman  style 
the  groins  were  left  pur¬ 
posely  plain,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  Were  invari¬ 
ably  covered  with  ribs. 

( C  ba.N  t-  Eng  i  n  eeri  ny. )  I  n 
England,  a  frame  of  wood¬ 
work,  constructed  across 
a  beach,  between  higb-and 
low-water  mark,  perpen¬ 
dicular  totbegcnen.l  line 
of  it,  either  to  retain  tii© 
slunglo  already  accunm-  Fiy.  1203.- 
lateil,  to  recover  it  when 
lust,  or  to  accumulate  more  at  any  particular  point ;  also 
to  break  and  check  the  action  ot  the  waves.  'Ihe  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  G.  are  piles,  playilnng,  land-ties,  hmd- 
Ue  bars,  blocks,  tuil-piUs.  kegs,  and  screw-bolts.  The 
length  of  a  G.  depends  on  the  extent  and  the  requisite 
Htrenglh  of  its  component  parts,  ami  on  the  nature  of 
the  beach  on  which  it  is  to  be  constructed.  (Sometimes 
written 

Groiiiod,  a.  {Arch.)  Having  an  angular  curve  made 
by  the  intersection  of  simple  vaults  crossing  each  other  ; 
as,  K  gi'oined  ceiling. 

JGroiii'et,  71.  See  Grommet. 

Groni'%%'4^ll«  77,  iEot.)  See  LiTno,sPERMUM. 

Groiii'inot«  Groin'ol,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ring  or  loop 
made  at  tho  end  of  a  piece  of  rope  by  iiiterspliciug  the 
strands. 

{Ordnatice.)  Sec  Grummet. 

Gro'nin;;'C*ii,  a  fortified  city  and  sea-port  of  Holland, 
cap.  of  the  iirovince  of  the  same  name,  on  tlio  Iluuse, 
87  m.  N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Mann/.  Paper,  butter;  and 
it  has  also  ship-building  docks,  and  a  large  trade  in 
cattle.  The  university,  founded  in  H)14,  endowed  with 
the  revenue.s  of  sundry  abbeys,  has  niaintaim-d  a  very 
high  character  fiir  the  graile  of  scholarship  imparted. 
/»op.  37,634.  — Tho  province  of  (?.,  situated  in  the  N.E. 
of  Holland,  is  hounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean.  K.  by 
Hanover,  ami  S.and  W.by  Divntheand  Fri<-s!und.  Area, 
886  sq.  m.  Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  pastures,  l^p. 
2*J9.018.  ,  . 

Gr^^'iiin^'CiiiMt,  ti.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  n  subdivision 
of  tho  sera  of  Anabaptists,  formed  at  Groningen,  Hol¬ 
land. 

G  room,  tx.  [Belg.  grom,  a  boy ;  Ir.  griixmCir,  a  groom  ; 
Armor,  groin,  acurb.j  A  man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge 
of  horses:  one  wlio  takes  care  of  horses  or  the  stable. 

“  Man;  a  squire  aitcods,  and  many  a  groom.” —  Fairfax. 

—In  England,  the  term  applied  to  several  officers  of  the 
royal  household,  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  depart¬ 
ment:  as.  Groom  of  the  Chamber,  G'rooias-in-waiting, 
Gi'oran  of  the  Sude  (keeper  of  the  robes),  Ac.  See  Groom- 

PORTER.  , 

—V.  a.  To  tend,  feed,  and  take  care  of,  as  a  groom  does 
horses. 

Groom,  71.  [A.S.  and  Goth. a  man;  M.  ywr,  a 
man.  'The  M*.  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into  the 
A.S.  as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  other  ot  the 

Teutonic  forms.]  A  man  reeently  married  ;  or  one  who 
is  accompanying  his  intended  spouse  in  order  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  ;  a  bridegroom. 

The  brides  are  waked,  Ibelr  grooms  are  dressed." —Z)rvrfc». 
Groom'-portor,  w.  In  England,  a  formor  otfii-er  of 
the  royal  bonsebold,  in  the  Lonl  Steward’s  department, 
who  succeeded  to  the  jdace  ot  Master  ot  the  i\e\els,  and 
Buperinleiuied  nil  sports.  Ac.  _  n-  r 

Groom's  i'orners,  in  iNVw  I'ork,  a  post  oflico  of 
Saratoga  CO. 

Grooiiis’lliJiii,  71.  A  bridegroom  s  attendant,  or  ‘  best- 
man,”  at  Ids  nuptials;  —  correlative  to  bridesmaid. 

G  rooms'port,  a  fisliing-village  and  c(»a.st-guard  sta¬ 
tion  of  Irebiml,  CO.  of  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  3  m.  N.M  .  of 
Donaghadee  ;  pop.  abt  56S.  Memorable  as  the  laiiding- 
idace  of  the  Duke  of  Schomherg  s  army  in  I69i). 
Grooms'vilic**  iu  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  ot  Tipton  co. 
iiroop'or,  77.  {Zoijl.)  SeoGROl'PER. 

Groof,7i.  [Ger.j  A  small  coin,  current  in  N.  Germany, 
equal  to  abt.  1  cent.  ^  ^  r  r>  u 

Groove,  r?.  [A.S.  grfef.gra/:  D.  graf ;  Ger.  grab; 

Dan  ortie;  Icel.  07-67,  a  grave.  The  A.S.  is  from  yro/uTi, 
to  grave.  See  Grave.]  A  channel,  hollow,  or  furrow 
cut  by  a  groove:  a  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding, 
stile, 'or  rail ;  a  sunken  rectangular  cbaiinel.  —  Usually 
empioved  to  coiinwt  two  pieces  of  w'ood  together,  the 
niece  not  grooved  having  on  its  edge  a  tongue,  or  pro- 
iection.  whose  section  correspondn  to  and  fits  the  groove. 

( J//7»in7.)  In  some  parts  of  Lngland.  the  term  given 
to  a  shaft  or  excavation. 

(Mil  )  In  rifled  fire-arms,  two  or  more  furrows,  cut 
in  asp'iral  .firoction  in  tin-  interior  of  tlie  liarrel.  The 
iiarts  of  tin-  l.arrel  l.etweeii  tlie  grooves  are  called  iumfj. 
— r.  a.  To  cut  a  cliaiinel  with  an  edged  tool:  to  furrow. 

“  Of  the  box  every  joint  was  well  grooved.”  —  Swift. 
«r«ov>r,  n-  A  miner.  ( Used  in  some  of  tiie  English 
milling  districts.)  .....  j 

Vroov'lii;;.  «•  A  groove,  or  collection  of  furrowed 
cuttings. 

IJroo'vorvlIIP.  in  Grorona,  a  village  of  Thomas  co., 

aht  218  111.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Orono,  V.  n.  [A.S.  gropian,  grnpiitn  ;  closely  allied  to 
gripe  and  yras/i.]  To  feel  along,  as  witli  tlio  hands;  tc 
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search  or  attempt  to  finO  In  the  dark,  or  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  blind  persou,  by  fuelirij;^  ; — hence  to  seek  blindly 
in  intellectual  darkness,  without  a  guide  or  certain 
means  of  knowledge. 

0  truth  divine  1  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 

I  gropi  aud  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way.”  —  Arhuthnot. 

— V.  a.  To  search  by  feeling  in  the  dark  ;  as,  we  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  grop^.  our  way.  —  To  sound;  to  scrutinize;  to 
examine  insinuatingly. 

"Felix  qropetK  bioi,  thinking  to  have  a  bribe.”  — ./lets,  xxiv., 
(Cenev.  TesC.) 

Orop'or,  71.  Ono  who  gropes,  searches,  or  feels  his  way 
in  the  dark. 

Orop'iiiifly*  adv.  In  a  groping  manner. 

Gru|»'|»ite«  «.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
containing  small  quantities  ot  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia, 
lime,  soda,  and  potasli.  Color,  red;  $p.gr.  2*73.  Occurs 
at  GropiJtorp,  Sweden. 

Ororo'ilitc,  n.  [From  groroi,  a  French  town,  and  Gr. 
lUhos,  stone.]  (Min.)  A  brownish-black  variety  of 
Wad,  q.  r.  ,  . 

OroH.  (firro.)  [Fr.]  Thick:  heavy;  strong;— used  in 
many  compound  words  aj»p!ying  to  silken  fabrics;  as, 
Gros  de  ^ciplf.-'i. 

Gros,  Antoine  .Ievn.  B\ron.  a  distinguished  French 
painter,  professor  of  painting  at  the  Ecole  Royale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  b  at  1‘aris,  1771.  His  pencil  was  cliietly 
devoted  to  tlie  illustration  of  subjects  from  tlie  history 
of  France  during  the  career  of  Napoleon;  and  Ins  pic¬ 
tures,  though  foar.se,  are  conspicuous  for  vigor  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  execution.  D.  1S35. 

Gr4>!a'l>o<vK«  n.  (Z'ttjl.)  See  Gro8.sbeak. 

Grojselieii,  (jj'ro.'f/i'/i,)  71.  [Her.]  A  silver  current  coin 
of  RriHsia  of  30  to  tlie  thaler,  or  equivalent  to  2  cents 
and  a  fraction  American. 

Gro*«.s«  a.  [Fr.  grox  ;  It.  gro<xo  ;  Sp.  gruno ;  Gr.  grnxs  ; 

Lilt,  grosxus,  corrupte<i  from  Lat.  cra<S7/,s,  dense,  flat, 
thick.]  Huge;  great;  excessively  large:  —  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  animids. 

*'  The  crows  and  choughs  . . .  shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetle3.”5Artft<. 
— Thick;  huge;  corpulent;  dense;  without  tenuity;  as, 
a  gross  material. 

••  A  gross  fat  man  ?  —  Aye.  fat  as  butter."  —  Shaks. 

— Coarse;  rough:  crmlo:  inelegant;  opposed  to  ; 

ns,  a  gross  sculpture.  ( —  Stupitl :  dull :  obtuse  ; 
without  sensiliility  or  cjuickness  of  perception. 

"  Tell  of  her  of  things  tliat  no  gross  ear  can  bear."  —  Milton. 

— Vulirar;  obscene;  indelicate;  impure;  as,  gross  sen¬ 
suality,  a  gross  expression.  —  Great;  palpable;  as,  a 
gross  mistake,  a  grf).ss  breach  of  decorum.  —  \\  hole  ;  to¬ 
tal  ;  entire,  —  as  6ppi>8ed  to  a  sum  or  quantity  consisting 
of  several  parts  or  amounts;  as,  gross  proceeils. 

Gross  adventure.  (Murit.  Law.)  The  contract  of 
iMitbnury.  See  Bottomry.  —  Gro.ss  average.  {Mar.  Law.) 
Tiiat  kind  of  average  which  fills  on  the  gross  interests 
involved,  or,  in  other  word.s,  the  entire  value  of  ship, 
freight,  and  curgo;  —  in  contradistinction  Xo  particular 
average.  (It  is  more  freipiently  termed  (y#'7/crc/i  cirera/^fi.) 

71.  The  bulk:  llie  mass;  the  main  body;  tlio 
major,  chief,  or  princijial  part;  as  “the  gross  of  the 
jleuple.”  —  Burke. 

"  Id  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion,”  —  Shaks. 

— The  number  of  12  dozen,  or  12  times  12 ;  as,  a  gross  of 
pens. 

In  gross,  in  the  gross,  in  the  bulk;  all  parts  taken  to¬ 
gether;  the  sum-total,  or  tlie  whole  undivided;  as,  a 
shipment  171  Me  —  Advowson  in  gross.  {Lato.)  A 

personal  advowson,  or  one  not  manorial.  —  A  great 
gro.<s,  12  gross,  or  141  <io7.en.  — /^.v  Mfi tiken  in 
tlio  lump,  or  by  the  quantity.  “  He  hath  rilibons  .... 
hg  the  gross.^'\Shak.s.)  ~  Gross  weight.  {Com.)  The 
weight  of  goods  or  merchaiulise  with  tliat  of  tlie  dust 
or  dross,  or  of  tlie  cask,  package,  Ac.,  in  which  they  may 
be  contained.  After  deductingaiiallowance  for  tare  and 
tret  (and,  sometimes,  draft),  the  remaining  weight  is 
t'Wined  net. 

OroMMa’le!^.  n.pL  {Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Kpifiynous  Krogens.  Di\o.  Uichlamydeous  p'd.v- 
petalous  flowers,  numerous  minute  seeds,  and  a  small 
embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  4  onlers.  viz.,  <iRossiilabi\ce.?v,  Escalloma- 
CK.E,  PHILADELPU \CE.E,  and  BARRINGXOMACEiE,  q.  V. 

G r«»ss'l>Ott.lt.  Grosbeak,  n.  {ZooK)  A  genusof  birds, 
family  FringiUidiv.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds 
belonging  to  thi-s  genus,  and  their  general  appearance 
is  very  similar  to  birds  of  the  Finch  kind.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  strong  and  thick  bill,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  break  the  stones  of  cherries 
and  other  fruit  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  general 
tliey  are  a  shy,  solitary  race,  chiefly  residing  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  abod<*s  of  man.  Tlndr  feet  have  tliree 
toes  before  and  one  beliind;  ami  tlieir  food  gc-nerally 
consists  of  fruits  and  seeds.  Among  the  American  spe¬ 
cies  are  the  Evening  G’.,  IfeApen'phona  Vesperiina,  and 
the  Bine  G.^  Pinicola  Canadensis.  T’lie  varieties  in  the 
color  of  this  bird  are  white,  yellowi.sh-gray,  nml  gray: 
(he  wings  and  tail  are  often  white,  and  tlie  plumage 
generally  iiartakes  of  that  color,  'i’he  nest  wliicli  the 
female  builds  is  one  of  tlie  jirettiest  kind,  being  (colored 
ami  decorated  witli  all  kinds  of  brilliantly  tinted  mosses, 
and  lined  inside  with  <lown  and  featliers.  The  eggs  are 
of  a  bluish  green  coi«»r.  with  brown  spots.  The  bird  is 
generally  about  seven  inches  long  ;  it  ha.s  no  song  worthy 
of  notice. 

Grosse  Poiiito,  in  Michigan.,  a  township  of  Wayne 
CO. ;  pop.  al»t  2,0S0. 

Grosisototo  Itayoii,  in  Louisiana^  a  small  river  of 
Point  Coupee  pan.sh. 

Gr4»*»s'-liea4l(Ml«  a.  Obtuse ;  stupid ;  chuckle-headed ; 
having  a  tliick  skull. 


Gi'OfiSifioit'tion.  n.  [Enp:.  grms.  nml  I/it.  facm,  to 

make.]  Aet  ol  Jiial.iiin  kioss,  solid,  or  tlikk. 

(lim.)  Tlie  swelling  of  the  ovary  of  idants  after  fer¬ 
tilization. —  Henslnm. 

Grossly,  wiv.  In  a  gross  manner ;  coarsel.v  ;  bulkily ; 
witlinnt  deliciicv  1  as,  yrassly  aliused. 

Gross'iipss.  n.  State  or  iinality  of  being  gross;  tbick- 
ness  ;  coarseness;  corpulence;  enormity. 

Gros'siilar,  a.  [From  Lat.  grossaluf,  a  small  fig.] 
I’ertaining  to.  or  resemliling  a  gooseberry. 

GrossiilariafPse.  (gros  su  la-re-ai'se.-f,)  n.pl.  [Lat. 
oross«/ti.  a  gooseberry.]  (Hot.)  An  order  ol  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Grofsakii.  Divo.  I’nlpy  fruit  and  parietal  pla- 
(■eiiKe.  —  Tln-y  consist  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  regions  ol  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some 
of  tlie  species  liave  spines  and  prickles.  Tlie  leaves  are 
alternate,  lobed,  and  radiate-veined.  The  llowers  are 
axillary,  racemose,  perfect,  or  rarely  unisexual  ;  with 
superior  calyx  4-5-lobed  ;  five  minute  petals  in.sei  ted 
on  the  calyx  ;  five  stamens  alternate  witli  the  petals, 
and  inserted  in  the  same  manner;  and  an  inferior  1- 
celled  ovary,  witli  two  parietal  placentas.  Tlie  fruit 
is  pulpy,  with  nnmeroiis  seeds.  There  are  but  two 
genera  and  bo  species.  Some  are  showy  garden-idants ; 
blit  tliey  are  mostly  remarkalde  for  tlieir  agreeable 
acid  fniits,  known  ns  gooseberries,  and  red,  white,  and 
black  ciimiiits,  belonging  to  the  geiiiis  Kiuiis,  g  v. 

Gros'siilarilt*,  «.  (Min.)  The  liine-ulumina  garnet. 
It  i.s  a  silic.ite  ol  alumina  and  lime.  Comp.  Silica  401, 
alumina  447,  lime  37'4.  Some  liiiio  is  <illen  replaced  liy 
protoxide  of  iron.  Color  wliite,  but  varying  to  lirown. 
yellow,  ami  green,  from  the  presence  of  iron  manganese 
and  rarel.v  cliromium.  Sp.  gr.  3‘4-3'75.  Cinnamon 
stone  (7.  V.)  is  included  in  lids  variety.  The  original  6'. 
included  a  green  variety  from  .Siberia,  and  was  iiniiied 
from  Grnssularin,  tlie  botanical  name  ior  the  gooseberry. 

Grosveiior  Gale,  (yrov’nor,)\n  Connecticut,  a.  post- 
olfice  of  Windliam  co. 

Gross'wardlii,  Gross'warrteiii,  plngyar,  Nugy- 
Varad,]  a  fortified  city  of  Austria,  in  Iluiigary,  135  m. 
E.  of  Buda.  Mann/.  Linens,  woollens,  and  cutlery.  Ji.p. 
21,300. 

Grot,  n.  A  grotto.  See  Grotto. 

"  Here  in  cool  grot."  —  Lord  Mornington. 

Grote,  George,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  fin  finiiunt  English  his- 
toriiiu  and  essayist,  is  the  son  of  a  London  banker, 
and  was  B.  in  1794.  He  was  educated  at  the  (  harter- 
house,  and  devoted  his  adolescent  years  to  blinking  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  passing  Ins  leisure  in  unremitting 
study  of  classical  literature.  Wliile  contributing  impor¬ 
tant  articles  to  the  Reviews  on  political  nn<l  poetical 
subjects,  G.  Wiis  busily  engaged  on  his  great  Murk  The 
History  of  Greece,  the  first  vol.  of  which  apjieared  in 
1816,and'tho  last  in  185fl.  This  work  at  oin-e  jihued 
the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  historians,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  l8tio,  by  his  Piaio  and  the  other  Companions 
of  Socrates.  D.  1871. 

Grotesque^  {gro-trsk'.)  a.  [Fr..  from  grotte,  a  grotto; 
It.  grottesca  ;  Sp.  grotesc.o.]  Wildly.lbnned  ;  whimsical ; 
extravagant;  ludicrous;  of  irregular  forms  and  jiropor- 
tions :  odd  ;  antic. 

{Fine  Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  capricious  ornaments, 
which  as  a  whole  have  no  type  in  nature  ;  consisting  of 
figures,  animaG,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  like,  all 
connected  together.  This  light,  fantastic,  an<l  often 
very  beautiful  style  was  much  in  favor  during  the  Re- 


Fig.  1204.— GROTESQUE, 
naissance.  It  was  so  calleil  in  the  13th  cent.,  from  itsi 
liaving  been  rediscoveivil  in  the  excavations  made  in| 
the  Baths  of  Titus  ami  otlier  ancient  Roman  buildings,  i 
the  Italian  word  grotto  a[»plying  to  any  subterraneiin 
cliamber. 

Grotesquely,  (gro-tCsk'le,)  adv.  lu  a  grotesque  or 
tancifnl  manner. 

Grotesqiie'iiess,  ti.  State  or  quality  of  being  gro¬ 
tesque. 

Gro'thite,  n.  {Mm.)  A  titanite-like  mineral  from 
Plauen  Grand,  near  Dresden.  —  See  Tii  amte. 

Gro'tiiiM,  or  DeGroot,  (lloon.Rineminent  scholar  and 
statesman,  was  b.  at  Delft,  in  ITolland.in  1583.  lie  was 
desccndeil  from  a  noble  family,  received  an  excellent 
edneation,  find  gave  early  manifestations  of  surprising 
talents.  In  1599  he  commenced  In's  career  jis  ailvocate; 
and  he  was  successively  appointed  historiographer,  ad 
vocate-general  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  a  member  of 
the  states-general.  and  envoy  to  England.  Hitherto  his 
life  had  been  nnirked  by  splendor,  but  now  it  began  to 
be  clouded  by  the  part  wliicli  he  took  in  the  Anninian 
controversy.  In  1013  he  became  syndic,  or  pensionary, 
of  Rottenlam,  and  declaring  liimself  on  the  siile  of  Bar- 
neveldt,  he  supported  him  and  the  cause  of  the  Armin- 
ians  by  bis  pen  and  influence.  But  he  narrowlv  escaped 
the  fate  of  Barneveldt,  who  suffereil  on  the  sraffobl.  and 
received  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Ixewestein.  From  this, however,  at  the  expiration 
of  IK  months,  wliich  he  had  employed  in  W'riting  his 
relebrnte<l  Treatise  on  the  Truth  o  f  the  Christian  Beligion, 
he  succeeded  in  escaping.  This  was  effecteil  by  theimin- 
agement  of  his  wife,  w'lio  contrived  to  have  him  carried 
out  of  the  castle  In  a  chest  that  liad  been  used  for  tlie 
conveyance  of  books  and  linen.  G  at  first  sougbt  an 
asylum  in  France;  and  it  wa.s  during  hisresideuce  therel 
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tiiat  be  composed  his  great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  etpacis> 
After  an  absence  of  12  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  relying  on  tlie  favor  of  Frederic  Henry,  jirince 
of  Orange,  who  had  written  him  a  sympathizing  letter. 

But  by  tlie  infiucnce  of  hl«  enemies  be  was  condemned 
'  to  perpetual  banisliment.  He  jiassed  the  remnant  of  bis 
life  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  S^weden,  and  D.  at  Ros¬ 
tock,  in  H)4r>.  \\  ilh  the  talents  ot  the  most  able  slates- 

man,  G.  united  dee|>  and  extensive  learning,  lie  was  a 
profound  tlieologiaii,  a  distingiii.^lied  scholar,  an  acute 
philosojiher,  a  learned  jurist,  ami  an  erudite  historian. 
Among  his  works  not  mentioned  above  may  be  noticed 
De  Antiquitate  Utipublicic  Baiavictv ;  a  History  of  the 
Goths.  &c. 

Gru'tuil,  in  Cotmecticut,  a  post-towTiship  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  CO,  on  the  Thames  River  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
opposite  New  London.  Tliero  still  may  be  seen  tort 
Griswold,  ir.eniorabk*  for  the  inassncre  of  an  Ameritan 
garrison  by  the  British  in  1781.  The  British  having  cap¬ 
tured  the  fort  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Col.  Ledyard, 
the  American  conimamler,  surrendered  to  the  oflh  er  of 
the  detachment,  and  was  immediattdy  killed  with  bis 
own  sword,  most  of  his  men  being  also  butchered.  A 
granite  monument,  to  coinniemoiate  that  event,  was 
erected  in  G.  in  1830.  Pop.  in  1870,  5.119. 

Groloil.in  Massachusetts,^  jiost-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  CO..  Oil  the  Nasbuaand  Sqminnacook  rivers, 
abt.S5  111.  N.N.M'.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  4.000. 
Gi'0(oii.  ill  iSVic  yyu77<j>s/<ir<’,  a  post-township  of  Grafton 
co. ;  pt'p.  about  950. 

Gi'otoii*  in  i\Vw'  Yoi'k,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  about 
12  m.  N.IV.  of  Delhi. 

—A  ]iost-village  and  township  of  Tompkins  co..  about  12 
ni.  N-E.  of  Itliac  a:  poj^.  ot  fownsbi]i  about  fl,500. 
IGrotoii,  in  Ohio,  a  townshipuf  Erie  co.;  abt.  1,500. 
'Groton,  in  Vci-nionU  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co.; 

I  pi'p.  about  I.IOG. 

Groton  ^'ontro,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New’ Lon- 
j  don  CO.,  on  the  Thames  River,  opposite  New  London. 
Groton  C’ity,  in  Kew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Tonqjkins  co. 
Groton  .kiinoti<»n.  in  Mas.^achusetts,  a  pnst-\illage 
ot  Middlesex  co..  about  30  m.  N-N.W.  of  Boston. 
Grottuntare.  {grot-ta-ma'ray,)  a  town  of  the  Pontifi¬ 
cal  Slates,  Italy,  14  m.  I\ .  of  Fermo.  Manuf.  Licorice, 
and  refined  sugar.  Pfq'i.  4,K60. 

Grot  to.  11.;  pi.  Grottoes.  [Fr.  gn-tic;  It.  grotta;  Sp. 
grata  ;  A.  S.  grnt :  probably  from  Lat.  crypto,  Gr.  Iryp- 
ie.  a  cave,  a  vault,  from  Gr.  krypto,  to  conreiil.J  A  con¬ 
cealed  or  ciivereii  passage  or  cavity ;  a  natuinl  cave  or 
rent  in  the  earth;  an  artificial  or  ornamental  cave  for 
coolness  or  delectation.  —  See  Cave. 

Grot  tO-Worl€,  n.  Ornamental  work  or  shell-work  in 
a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  grotto. 

Grou'an-lo<{o.  7i.  {Mining.)  In  Coniwall,  Eng.,  any 
till  lode  which  abounds  with  rough  travel  or  sainl. 
Groiicliy.  Emmanlei.,  {groo’shC.)  Marquis  de,  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  and  a  scion  of  a  noble  Norinati  family, 

B.  at  Paris.  17i  6.  He  is  known  as  a  brave  and  success¬ 
ful  soldiei  ill  the  wars  of  N’ajioleon.  but  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  fatuity  wldch  seemed  to  rule  Ids  condin  t  at  the 
battle  of  IViiterloo.  IVitli  35.000  men  and  formidable 
artillery  under  his  orders,  lie  remained  iminovable.either 
by  the  prayers  or  threats  of  the  other  generals,  in  a  po¬ 
sition  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  stiict  letter 
of  bis  instructions.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  intended 
to  betray  the  cause  of  Naiioleoii,  but  his  culpable  inde¬ 
cision  certainly  contributed  to  the  disaster  which  befell 
the  French  arms.  He  was  twice  afterwards  summoned 
before  acmincil  of  war,  but  each  time  escaped  judgment 
in  consequence  of  the  coiirfs  declaring  itself  incompe¬ 
tent.  6’.  was  inelmled  in  the  special  aninesty  ol  1819, 
and  restored  to  bis  military  rank  on  the  aceession  of 
Lotus  Philipite.  D.  1847. 

GroiiEBd.  71.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  grand; 

D.  grand;  Fris.  grand,  grand :  0.  Sax.  grand;  Iiel. 
grunnr  ;  One].  gra7inil ;  ()vXh.  grundu  ;  Estlioii. /.7  W7irf. 
Root,  Sansk.  gnd.  to  go.]  Tlie  earth,  conaj<lei  ed  us  su¬ 
perficially  extendetl  :  the  surface  of  land  or  upper  i»art 
of  tlie  earth,  without  reference  to  the  materials. 

"  M-vn  to  lilt  tlie  ground  none  was.”  —  .Milton. 

— Region;  territory;  land;  estate;  possession. 

"  Where'er  we  tread,  ’t  Is  haunted,  holy  ground."  —  Byron. 

—  Basis;  foundation  ;  tliat  which  snjipi'iTs anything;  h<-nce, 
fundamental  cause;  primary  reason  or  original  princi¬ 
ples;  first  jirinciples;  premise;  dictum;  originating 
force  or  agency. 

"  To  the  solid  ground 

Of  nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds  for  aye.”—  Wordsu'orth. 

_ Field  or  place  of  action  ;  as,  a  batlle-i7roKnJ,  a  cricket- 

ground. 

_ A  viscous  preparation  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  metal 

jilate  previous  to  eti  hing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nitric 
acid  from  eating  except  where  an  opening  is  punctured 
by  a  needle. 

{Mus.)  A  composition  in  which  the  bass  consists  of  a 
few  measures  constantly  repeated;  —  the  plain  song. 

Warner. 

(Painting.)  The  first  layer  of  color  on  wliich  the  fig¬ 
ures  or  otiier  objects  are  painted;  as.  blueim  a  white 
ground.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  different  dis¬ 
tances  in  a  picture,  as  fore-grouTitf,  middle-.Qrounf/,  back- 
ground.  i 

{Sculp.)  The  surface  from  which  the  figures  rise  in  j 

relie.vi.  I 

The  face  of  the  scenery  or  country  round  a 
building.  ! 

—pi.  Pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  w'alls  and  partition.®,  with 
their  surfaces  flush  with  the  plaster,  to  which  the 
facings  or  finishings  an*  attached.  • 

—pi.  The  bottom  of  liipiors;  dregs;  lees;  sediment;  as,  \ 

coffee-yrouric/s.  ; 


S 
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To  gain  around.,  to  advance:  to  progress  onward :  to]  Grouinl'«rt>l>iu,  w.  {ZoUl.)  See  Pipilo. 


proceed  Idrward;  hk,  an  army  gaim  ground,  n  rumor 
gin)is  gnmnd.  (Used  in  a  sense  winch  impUesaUvantage 
or  success.) —  To  yet  ground,  to  gather  ground,  to  ^ain 
gromiQ.  (R.) 

**  If  they  get  ground  and  ’vaolage  of  the  king.'*  —  Shakt. 

To  give  ground,  to  recede  ;  to  draw  back  ;  —  hence,  to 
yield  opportunity  or  advantage. 

To  lose  ground,  to  retire  ;  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
taken  and  hehl :  to  retreat : — hence,  to  decline  in  profit, 
esteem,  or  credit;  to  lose  advantage. 

At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadian#  began  to  lose  ground." 

mdneg. 

To  stand  gj'ound, {with  the  recipnjcal  pronoun,)  to  hold 
firmly  to  a  thing,  place,  or  position;  not  to  give  way, or 
witlidraw. 

*•  He  will  ttand  his  ground  against  all  attacks.” —  Atterbury. 

— r.  a.  To  lay,  set,  or  fix  on  the  ground.  —  To  found;  to 
rest  or  bjtse,  as  on  a  fuundatiou,  cause,  reason,  or  prin¬ 
ciple;  to  fix  or  establish  firmly. 

“  This  is  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  and  common 
reason.”  —  Swift. 

— To  instruct  in  elements,  rudiments,  or  first  principles; 
as,  he  is  well  gnmnded  in  the  classics. 

— i*.  n.  To  rtin  aground  or  tishore;  to  strike  the  bottom 
and  remain  stationary  or  fixed,  as  a  ship. 

■*  She  grounded  on  a  spit  in  bare  three  fathoms.”  —  Howard. 

Oroiincl,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Grind. 

OroiiiKl'ti^e*  n.  Dues  paid  by  a  ship  for  the  room  it 
occupies  while  in  port  or  h-irbiir. 

Groiiii<r-un$^'lin$;:..  n.  {Sports.)  The  practi<*o  of 
angling  for  fisli  witli  a  weight  placed  over  tlie  hook,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  a  float  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water. 

Grottiicr-ush,  71.  A  shoot  or  sapling  cut  from  an  ash- 
tree. 

“  A  lance  of  tough  <7ronad-asft  ttfe  Trojan  threw."  —  Drydcn. 

GroiiiKr-Uailiir,  n.  {Mining.)  The  overseer  or  super- 
intetident  of  a  mine. 

Grouil<r-l>ait.  n.  (Sporfs.)  In  angling,  halls  made 
of  greaves,  bran,  broiled  grain,  Ac.,  mixed  up  with  clay 

i  n  l.tr  ti.  Ri/.U  flk.. 


and  thrown  into  tlie  water,  li.v  whicli  the.  lisli  are  brought 
together  upon  those  spots  whicli  the  angler  selects  for 
his  sport. 

Or»iiii(l'-ba*«<),  n.  {Mus.)  A  bass  of  a  very  few  bars, 
continually  repeated;  —  a  fundamental  or  radical  bass. 

irorccsfer. 

Ori>un«r-ol»erry,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Phtsalis. 
♦iromiti'ctll.v.  dll’-  Upon  firm  principles;  in 
gronniled  or  established  manner. 

Cis-ouinr-floor,  n.  The  lower  story  of  a  house,  or 
tliatwliich  is  oil  a  level,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  ground 
outside. 

G roil ml'-for Ill,  n.  (Gram.)  The  basis  of  a  gram- 
niatical  word  towliich  the  ailjuncts  are  added  in  decleii 
Sinn  and  conjugation. 

Grotind'-sri-n.  ”•  See  GaotiND-icE. 
Groaiiir-lieiiilock.  7!.  (Sot.)  SeeTixtis. 
<«ri>iiii«l'-lil>gr.  «.  (/foot.)  The  Woodchuck.  See  Maomot 
Grotiiill'-ice,  «.  Ice  formeil  under  peculiar  eircum 
stances  at  tlie  bottom  of  running  water.  .M.  Arago 
attriliutes  the  form.atioii  of  G.I.to  three  circumstances 
1.  In  a  body  of  water  in  motion,  tlie  temperature  of 
wliich  is  below  39°  Fahr.  (under  which  water  becomes 
8|iPcifically  ligtiter  iiy  a  fiirtlier  diminution  of  tempera 
ture),  the  eddies  of  the  current  throw  down  tlie  coldest 
parts  which  in  still  water  would  remain  at  tlie  surface, 
so  tliat  the  whole  stream  from  the  surface  to  tlie  hottoni 
acquires  the  same  temperature  tliroiigh  tliis  mechanica’ 
action :  2.  Tlie  aptitude  for  tlie  formation  of  crystals  on 
the  litoiies  and  asperities  at  tlie  bottom;  3.  1/C.ss  im|)cdi 
nient  to  tlie  formation  of  crystals  at  tlie  liottoin,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  comparatively  greater  stillness  of  the 
water.  ("Sometinies  termed  grmtnd-gru.) 

Grouiul'-i  vy,  n.  (lint.)  SeeNei'ETA. 
Groiiiill'-ioilit.  ».  {.Vanli.)  A  joint  for  fitting  certain 
surfaces. tiyrnliliingtliem  with  fine-grained  enieryainl  oil 
GrOJiilir  joist,  n.  ( Haildinii.)  joist  belonging 

the  h.isernont  or  groiind-Hoor  of  a  lioiise. 
Grotiiitl'li'SS,  a.  Wanting  ground,  liasis,  or  founda¬ 
tion;  not  authorized  or  aiitlienticated;  false;  as, 
qrnundlrss  sn.spicion. 

Ciroiiniriessly,  adr.  In  a  gronndle.ss  m.anner. 
Groanirii*ssii<‘ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  Lein, 
groundless,  or  without  cause  or  foundation. 

••  The  notorious  falsehood  and  groundles9nes8  of  his  calumny. 

Tillotson. 

Oroiind'-llne,  u.  (Math.)  In  geometry,  tlie  lino  in 
tersecting  tiie  liorizontal  or  vertical  planes. 

Ground  n.  A  spectator  placed  in  tlie  pit  of 

theatre,  wliich  was  formerly  oil  the  ground,  without 
having  even  Hooriiig  or  seats. 

Ground -liverivort. n.  (Bnt.)  See  Pei.tioerv. 
Groiiiid'-inoiild,  n.  (did  Buffinrerin//.)  \  mould 
whereby  the  surface  of  the  gronml  is  wrought  to  any 
desired  form. 

Grounir-iiest.  n.  A  nest  made  in  the  ground. 
Grouiid'-iiut,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Ar.aciiis. 
^iroiiud'-ouk,  n.  An  oaken  slioot  or  sapling. 
Groiiiid'-liine,  n.  (Bat.)  See  I.vcopodiuvi. 
Grouiiir-iilaii,  n.  (Arch.)  The  surface  design  of  the 
divisions  or  compartments  of  a  biiitding. 
Groiind'-plaiip,  n.  Tlie  horizontal  [ilane  of  pro¬ 
jection  employed  in  perspective  drawing. 
Grouiid'-|»lat<*,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Urouxd-sili,. 
Groiliid'-plot.  n.  The  ground  on  whicli  a  building 
is  erected  or  placed. 

(Arch.)  Tlie  ichnograpliy  or  plan  representing  tlie 
liorizontal  section  of  tlie  lower  story  of  a  iuiilding. 

G  roiliid’-riMit.  n.  (Law.)  Itent  paid  for  tlie  privilege 
of  iuiilding  on  another  man's  ground;  rent  paid  lor  the 
use  of  ground. 


A  lower  room  in  a  building. 

S.  <jrandsujtliye.\  (Bol.)  See 


Griiiinir-rouiii,  ". 

Gruiiiid'MOl,  n.  [A 

SENKCIn. 

Groiiiiiljiel-freo,  n.  (.Bat.)  See  li.ACOHARis. 
Gruiiiiir-Mill,  »i.  [Ktig.  ground,  and  A.  S.  sglla,  a 
seat.]  (Arch.)  Tlie  piece  of  timber  wliicli  forms  tile 
lower  part  of  a  tinilier  Iuiilding,  into  whicli  tlie  iipriglit 
posts  or  principal  timbers  irame;  —  sometimes  termed 
ground. jdatr. 

Groii ii4l'.tU|iiirrol,  n.  (ZniSI.)  See  Striped-squirrel. 
Gruiiiiirswoll,  n.  An  nndnlation  of  tlie  ocean  caused 
by  tlie  contiiinance  of  a  lieavy  gale  of  wind.  G.  are 
rapiiily  transmitted  tlirongli  tlie  water,  sometimes  to 
great  distances,  and  even  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie 
wind,  until  tliey  break  against  ashore,  or  gradually  sub¬ 
side  in  consequence  of  tlie  friction  of  tlie  water.  They 
indicate,  by  llie  direction  of  llieir  niovenieiit,  llie  quarter 
in  wliicli  a  storm  lias  raged  ;  and  occasionally  tliey  are 
oliserved  to  come  from  various  points  of  tlie  compass  at 
one  and  tlie  same  time. 

Groiiiiil'labic  Sitoiies,  n.pl.  (.Masonry.)  Tlie  pro¬ 
jecting  course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  alsive  the  pintb. 
Gr«tiii<r-tafkl«‘,  (-tdldl,)  n.  (Aaut.)  The  name  a|i- 
plied  on  sliipliuard  lo  all  tlie  ropes,  Ac.,  connected  witii 
ancliors.  buoys,  or  other  mooring  apparatus. 
GruHnil'-tii-r,  (-fter,)  Ji.  (Aa«,'.)  Tlie  tier  of  casks 
in  a  ship's  liold  wliicli  lie  first  above  tlie  keel.  —  Tiie 
lowest  tier  or  range  of  lio.xes  in  a  theatre. 
Gruiiiiir-wayK.  n.pl.  (Auid.)  l.arge  pieces  or  1  ml  ks 
of  timlicr  laid  across  a  sliip  or  dock,  and  upon  whiciitbe 
blocks  are  placed. 

Grouii<r-ivoi-k.  n.  Tlie  work  wliich  serves  as  the 
basis,  foundation,  or  support  of  anytliing.  —  Tlie  funda¬ 
mentals;  tile  essential  part. —  First  principle;  primary 
cause;  original  reason. 

(Building  )  Tliat  color  part  on  wliich  the  figures  or 
images  are  ilrawii.  S'-e  liitouND, 

Gr»u|>.  (group,)  n.  [Daii.  grupp",  a  group:  Fr.  grnupr. 
a  cluster:  \t.  groppo,  u.  knot,  a  group;  W.  r/ruh.  a  eliis- 
ter.]  A  cluster,  crowd,  or  tliroiig;  an  assemhlage,  eitlier 
of  persons  or  tilings;  a  nnmiier  collected  witli  order, 
form,  or  arrangement;  as,  u.  group  ot  cliildren,  a  group 
of  islands,  Ac. —  An  as.semlilage  of  figures  or  objects  in 
a  certain  form,  or  order  of  relation,  or  connected  liy 
some  conimoii  individii.ility  or  cliaracteristic  ;  as,  ugroup 
of  aiiinials,  a  group  of  rocks. 

(  Biiuting.)  An  assemldage  of  olgects,  wlinse  liglited 
parts  I'orni  a  luminous  mass,  and  tliin-sbadod  parts  a 
mass  of  obscurity;  the  word  is  also  used  to  denote  any 
adjoining  cluster  of  figures,  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  Ac. 
Ill  speaking  also  of  objects  of  different  sorts,  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  one  object  groups  witli  aiiotlier.  Lights  in 
grouii8slioiild,a.s  well  assliaduws.  lie  connected  tugeliier. 
or  the  necessary  repose  will  be  wanting. 

(.Sculp.)  A  design  containing  two  or  more  figures. 

( Mas.)  A  iiumlier  of  notes  linliod  together  at  tiie  stems. 
-r.  a.  [Fr.  grouper.']  To  form  into  a  group;  to  bring  or 
place  togetlier  in  a  cluster  or  knot ;  to  lurni  into  an  as 
seniblage. 

Groti|>'iiiK,  n.  (Painting.)  The  art  or  ai  t  of  comliin- 
ini'  or  joining  objects  in  a  picture  for  the  satisfaction  of 
tlie  eye,  and  also  for  its  repose  ;  and  ulthongli  a  picture 
may  consist  of  different  groups',  yet  tliese  sets  of  objects, 
managed  liy  tlie  chiaroscuro,  sliuuld  all  tend  to  unity, 
and  one  only  slioiild  predominate. 

Grouse,  n.  (Zoo!.)  flio  coniinon  name  of  the  Tetrao- 
a  family  of  the  order  A’u.sora,  comprising  galli 
naceims  birds  wliicli  liave  the  nasal  fosstc  filled  and  cov 
ered  witli  featliers.  tarsi  densely  fealliered,  toes  usually 
naked  and  pectinated  along  their  edges.  Some  of  the 
Tetraonida; are  polygamous, and  tliis  is  tlie  case  with  all 
or  almost  all,  tlio  species  of  tlie  genus  Tetrao,  while 
tliose  Of  Lagopus.eo  nearly  allied  to  tliem,  pair.  —  Tlie 
genus  Tetrao  contains  tlie  largest  Idrils  of  tlie  family 
e.xceeded  in  tliis  respect  liy  almost  no  oilier  gallinaceoiis 
birds.  Tiiey  have  a  full  figure,  witli  nincli  innsciilar 
[lower ;  tlie  tail  is  longer  tlian  in  most  of  tlie  family,  is 
composed  of  liroad  leather.s,  and  generally  rounded 
The  females  differ  very  consideraldy  in  pliiniage  from 
the  males,  wliicli  are  often  resplendent  in  black,  brown, 
green,  and  liliie.  Tlie  species  are  natives  of  tlie  iiortliern 
and  temperate  [lartsol  Enrupe,  Asia,  and  America, —  tlie 
regions  in  wliicli  tlie  Telraonidm  in  general  are  most 
aluindant.  alttmngli  some  of  tlie  family  are  found  in 
warmer  and  more  soiitliern  coiintries. — The  largest 
siiecies  of  Telraa  and  of  all  tliedallime  is  ttio  Finroiiean 
Wood  G.,  called  also  Cock  of  the  Wood,  and  in  Scodand 
Ca|iercailzie  (TeJrao  urngaltus).  a  magnificent  liird.  2  ft 
9  indies  in  Ungth,  nearly  4  feet  in  extended  lireadtii 
and  weigliing  from  ft  to 


it  [lonnds.  Next  to  it 
comes  tlie  Blaek  G., 
lilackGanie,  lleath  cock 
or  Black  -  cock  (  Tetrao 
tr/ci'j).  anotlier  Europe¬ 
an  species.  The  male  is 
2  feet  in  lengtli.  and  tlie 
exiiaiision  of  his  wings 
2  feet  9  indies.  Tlie  pre¬ 
vailing  color  of  its  plii- 
niage  is  Idack.  riclily 
glossed  with  Idiie  on  tlie 
neck,  liack,  and  riimii; 
tile  rest  of  tile  iiodv  hid¬ 
ing  dull  idack.  Tlie  lull 
is  dark;  tlie  eyes  deep 
liliie :  lielow  eaeli  eye  is 
aspotof  dirty  wliite.and 
eyebrows  formed  ot  a 
naked  siiacu  oi  liright 
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scarlet.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky  brown  ;  tho 
greater  wliite,  whicli  extend  to  tlie  ridge  of  llie  wing, 
lurniiiig  a  spot  of  that  color  on  the  sliouliier  wlien  tlie 
wing  is  dosed ;  tlie  quills  are  brown,  tlie  lower  parts  and 
tips  of  tlie  secondaries  white,  forming  a  liar  of  wliite  across 
tlie  wing;  tlie  tail  is  black,  diangiiig  to  deep  violet,  and 
wlieii  Biiread  mit,  tlie  featliers  form  a  curve  on  eadi  side; 
tlie  under  tail-coverts  are  [iiire  wliite;  the  legs  and  tliiglis 
dark  brown,  mottled  witli  wliite  ;  tlie  feet  brown.  I.ike 
Uie  former  species,  tlicsc  liinis  are  common  in  Russia, 
Siliei  ia,  and  otlier  nortliern  countries,  diidly  in  wooded 
and  inonntainoiis  situations.  —  Tlie  ifinnated  G.,  or  Prai- 
rie-diieken  (Tetrao  cupido)  of  onr  Western  [irairies,  is.  in 
its  voire,  manners,  and  [leculiarity  of  idiiinage,  the  most 
singular,  and,  in  its  Hesli.  the  iiiost  excellent,  of  all  ttiose 
of  its  trilai  tliat  inlialdl  tlie  territory  of  llie  U.  States. 
Tliongli  an  inliahitant  of  different  and  very  distant  dis- 
trictsofN.  America,  this  rare  liird  is  extremel)  [larticnlar 
in  selecting  liis  place  of  residence,  [litdiing  only  iiiion 
those  tracts  whose  features  and  [irodndions  correspond 
witli  his  I . .  of  life,  and  avoiding  immense  interme¬ 

diate  regions  tliat  lie  never  visits.  Open  dry  [ilains,  thinly 
intersiiersed  witli  trees,  or  partially  overgrown  witli 
sliruh-oak,  are  ids  favorite  liannts:  their  [iredilection 
for  such  sitnatioii-s  being,  according  to  tlie  opinion  of 
Wilson,  to  ho  best  accmiiited  for  liy  considering  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  and  circumstances : -First,  tlieir  mode  of 
fliglit  is  generally  direct,  and  lalioriims,  and  ill  calcn- 
lateil  fortlie  lali.v'rintli  of  a  liigli  and  tliick  forest,  crowd¬ 
ed  and  intersected  witli  trunks  and  arms  of  trees,  tliat 
require  Conti nmi!  evolution  ot  wing,  or  sudden  turnings, 
to  whicli  tliey  are  liy  no  means  aci  iistoiiied.  Secondly, 
tlieir  known  dislike  ot  [londs,  niarslies,  or  wati-ry  [ilaces, 
whicli  tliey  avoid  on  ail  occasions,  drinking  hut  seldom, 
and  it  is  believed,  never  from  siicli  places.  The  last,  and 
pruhahly  tho  strongest  indneement  to  tlieir  [irelerring 
these  plains,  is  tlie  small  acorn  of  the  slinih-imk.  tlio 
strawberries,  Inicklelierries.  and  [lartriilge-liorries  vyiih 
wliicli  tliev  alionnd.  and  wldcli  constitute  llie  [irinciiial 
part  of  tlie  food  of  tliese  birds.  Tlioso  lirnsliy  lldrkets 
also  afford  tliem  excellent  slielter,  licing  almost  impen¬ 
etrable  to  dogs  or  birds  ot  [irey.  Tlie  Pinnated  (..  is  19 
inches  long,  '27  inches  in  extent,  and  weiglis  aliout  3 
pomiils  ;  tho  neek  is  furidslied 
witli  8iii)|demental  wings,  each 
composed  of  18  ieatliers,  5  ot 
widch  are  idack,  and  idiont  3 
inches  long;  tlio  rest  shorter, 
also  idack.  streaked  laterally 
with  brown,  and  of  unequal 
lengtlis;  tlie  liead  is  sliglitly 
crested;  over  tlie  eye  is  an 
elegant  semicircular  comb  of 
rich  orange,  wliicli  tlie  bird 
lias  tlie  [lower  of  raising  or  re¬ 
laxing;  under  tlie  iieek-vvings 
are  two  loose,  pendulous,  and 
wrinkled  skins,  extending 
along  till*  side  of  llie  neck  tor 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  cncli 
of  wldcli,  wlu-ii  ildlated  with 
air,  re.sembles,  in  bulk,  color, 
sized  orange  :  eliin,  cream-colored;  under  the  eye  runs 
a  dark  streak  of  lirown  ;  whole  upper  parts  mottled 
transversely  witli  lilaek.  reddisli-lirown,  and  wliite  -  tail 
sliurt,  very  much  rounded,  and  of  a  [dain  lirownish  soot 
color';  tliroat  elegantly  marked  witli  tonclies  of  reddish- 
hrown,  wliite.  and  black;  lower  part  of  tlie  lireast  and 
belly,  pale  brown,  marked  transversely  witli  wliite;  legs 
covered  to  tlio  toes  witli  tiairy  down  of  a  dirty  drab 
color;  feet  dull  yellow  ;  toes  peetinatod  ;  vent  wldtisli; 
bill  brownisli  liorn-color;  eye  redilisli-liazel,  Tlie  female 
is  con.sideralily  less:  of  a  ligliter  color;  destitute  of  tlio 
neck-wings,  tlie  naked  yellow  skin  on  tlie  neck,  and  tho 
semieircnlar  condi  of  yellow  over  tlio  eye.  'file  sea,son 
for  piairing  is  in  Marcli,  and  tiie  lireeding  time  is  con¬ 
tinued  tlirongli  A|>ril  and  May.  Then  tlie  iiialo  G.  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  liy  a  [leniliap  sound.  When  lie  utters 
it,  tlie  parts  aliont  the  tliroat  are  sensibly  inflated  and 
swelled.  It  may  be  liearil  on  a  still  inoridug  for  three 
or  more  miles.  Tliis  noise  is  a  sort  of  venti  iloqidsni ; 
it  does  not  strike  the  ear  of  a  liystander  with  iiiuch 
forcp.lint  ini[iresses  Idin  willi  tlie  idea,  llnuigli  produced 
within  a  few  rods  of  him.  of  a  voice  a  mile  or  two  dis¬ 
tant.  Tills  note  is  liiglily  characteristic.  Tlioiigh  very 
peeiiliar,  it  is  termed  looting,  from  its  resenildance  to 
tlie  blowing  of  a  coiieli  or  liorn  from  a  remote  quarter. 
Tlie  foiiiaio  makes  lier  nest  on  tlie  ground,  in  rei  esses 
very  rarely  discovered  by  man:  and  slio  iisnally  lays 
from  ten  to  twelve  iirownlsli-colored  eggs,  much  resem- 
Iding  tliose  of  a  giiinea-hen.  M  lien  hatelied,  ttio  lirood 
is  [irotected  by  lier  alone.  Surrounded  by  lier  young, 
tlie  motlier  bird  exceedingly  rescinliles  a  diunestic  hen 
with  her  chickens.  W lien  at  sneli  times  llii-y  are  sur¬ 
prised,  tlio  dam  litters  a  cry  of  alarm;  and  wliile  llie 
little  ones  are  liurryiiig  to  a  [dace  of  satety.  llioir  anx¬ 
ious  [lareiit  liegiiiles  the  siiectator  liy  dro(i|dng  and  flut¬ 
tering  lier  wings,  liiuiiing  along  the  patli,  rolling  over 
in  the  dirt,  ami  otlier  [.reteiices  of  inability  to  walk  or 

([y. _ Tlie  Rnllb-il  G.,or  Partridge  (Bnna.sa  itmlirUus)  of 

tiio  Eastern  U.  States  and  westward,  has  for  its  favorite 
[daces  of  resort  liigh  moinitains.  covered  witli  tlie 
l.alsaiii-iiine,  liemlock,  and  siieli  like  evergreens.  Un¬ 
like  tlie  [linnated  G..  it  always  prefers  tlio  woods;  is 
selilom  or  never  found  in  open  [dains;  lint  loves  tlie 
[dne-sliidtered  deelivities  of  nionntains  near  streams  of 
water.  Tlio  manners  id'  the  Rutiled  G.  are  seditary  ;  tliey 
are  seldom  found  in  coveys  ot  more  tlian  four  or  five 
togetiier,  and  more  usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  Tliey 
leave  their  seqiiestereil  iiaunts  in  tiie  woods  early  in 
tlie  morning,  anti  seek  tlie  [lalli  or  road  to  [liek  up 
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pravel,  and  plean  among  tho  droppings  of  the  horso-^. 
Tliey  genenilly  move  along  witli  great  stateliness.  Tlie 
drumming^  as  it  is  tisnally  called,  of  Kullled  (?.,  is 
another  singularity  of  this  species.  This  is  performed 
l)y  tlie  male  alone.  In  walking  througii  solitary  woods, 
fre<iuented  by  these  birds,  a  stranger  is  surprised  by 
smldeiily  hearing  a  kind  of  tliumping  very  similar  to 
that  proiluced  by  striking  two  full-grown  ox-bbulders 
together, but  much  louder:  the  strokes  at  first  are  slow 
and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in  rapidity,  till 
they  run  into  eacli  other,  resembling  the  rumbling 
sound  of  very  distant  thunder,  dying  away  gradually  on 
the  ear.  This  drumming,  repeated  after  a  tew  minutes’ 
pause,  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to  his  favorite  lemale. 
It  is  produceil  in  the  following  manner:  the  bird,  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  (dd  prostrate  log,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his 
expanded  tail,  contracts  his  throat,  elevates  the  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  neck,  ami  inflates  his  whole 
b<»dy,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey-coi  k, 
strutting  and  wheeling  about  w’ith  great  stateline.ss. 
After  a  few  manoeuvres  (»f  this  kiml  lie  begins  to  strike 
with  his  stilTened  wings  in  short  atjd  ipiick  strokes,  whicl> 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  into  each 
other,  us  luis  been  already  describ«*fl.  This  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  they  liavebecn 
heard  drumming  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  IJy  means  ot 
this,  the  gunner  is  led  to  the  place  of  his  retreat; 
though,  to  those  unaccpiainted  with  theaound.  there  is 
great  decei'tion  in  the  supposed  distance,  it  generally 
appearing  to  he  much  nearer  than  it  really  is.  The 
Knflled  G.  begins 
to  ]iair  in  April, 
and  bnibls  its  nest 
early  in  May.  This 
is  placed  on  the 
ground,  at  the  root 
of  a  hush,  old  log. 
or  other  slieltered 
ami  solitary  situa¬ 
tion,  well  K  u  r- 
r  o  ti  n  d  e  d  w  i  t  h 
withered  leaves. 

Unlike  that  of  tlio 
quail,  it  is  open 
above,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  composed  of 
dry  leaves  a  n  <l 
grass.  Tl»e  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  of 
u  brownish-wiute,  without  any  spots,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  a  pullet.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  hatched,  ami  are  directed  by  the  cluck  of  the  mother, 
very  much  in  the  matjiier  of  the  common  hen.  On  be¬ 
ing  sur[irised.  she  exhibits  all  the  distress  ami  affection¬ 
ate  maucEuvres  of  the  quail,  and  of  most  other  birds,  to 
lead  one  away  from  the  spot.  They  liave  been  often 
taken  yoiMg,  ami  tamed,  so  as  to  associate  with  the 
fowls:  and  their  egns  have  frequently  been  hatched 
umier  the  common  hen;  but  these  rarely  survive  until 
full  grown.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of 
grapes;  occa.sionally  eat  ants,  chestnuts,  blackberries, 
ami  various  vegetables.  Formerly  they  were  numerous 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fhiladelphia;  but  as  the 
woods  \vere  cleared  and  population  increased,  they  re¬ 
treated  into  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  within  several  miles  of  the  city,  ami  those 
only  singly,  in  the  most  solitary  and  retired  woody  re¬ 
cesses.  The  Iluffi  -d  (}.  is  in  best  order  for  the  table  in 
September  and  October.  At  this  season  they  feed  chiefly 
on  whortleberries,  and  the  little  aromatic  partridge- 
berries;  the  last  of  which  give  their  flesh  a  peculiar 
delicate  flavor.  With  tlie  former  our  mr)uutain3  )ire 
literally  covered  from  August  to  November;  and  these 
constitute,  at  thatse.iMtm,  the  greater  part  of  their  fooil. 
During  tlie  deep  snows  of  winter  they  have  recourse  to 
the  buds  of  aider,  and  the  tender  buds  of  the  laurel. — 
Tile  interesting  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  account 
are  derivetl  from  the  inimitable  -ImeWcau  Ornithology, 
by  Alex.  WiNou. 

in  IlUnoia.,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  \V.  of  Cliicago. 

Oroiit«  n.  [A.  S.  grnt,  meal  of  wheat  or  barley;  Gael. 
griiid,  lees,  dregs,  grounds;  D.  greys,  dregs,  fragments 
of  stone. J  Coarse  meal ;  pollard. 

“  Kine  Ftardicmite.  'midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stnnt. 

Carous'd  in  nut- brown  ale.  and  din’d  on  gtoMt.''—Kinti. 

— Lees;  sedinumts ;  dregs ;  grounds.  —  A  kiml  of  tliick  ale. 

{Building,)  Mortar  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluidity  by 
the  addition  of  water;  also,  a  mixture  of  plaster  ((»r 
fine  Stull  ),  or  putty  (or  coarse  stulT),  nscl  to  fiiiisli  off  the 
best  ceilings,  and  sometimes  for  setting  walls,  when 
such  finish  is  required. 

— r  a.  I'o  fill  up,  as  tlie  joints  or  spaces  between  stones, 
with  coarse  mortar. 

Orout'i  n.  The  process  of  applying  grout  to  walls 
or  ceiling**:  also,  tin*  grout  so  applie«l. 

Orout's  Comers,  in  MussachusHts.  a  post-village  of 
Fraokliu  co.,  abt  4S  m.  M'.  of  Fitchburg. 

OrouCy.  a.  Ill-tempered;  cross:  irritable;  peevish; 
surly:  sulky:  sullen.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Orovo,  M.  [K.  gmf.  graf.  See  Guave.]  A  recess  or 
glade  in  the  interior  of  a  thick  wood ;  a  small  w<*od  or 
cin.sier  of  trees,  with  a  slimled  avenue,  or  a  wo(»d  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  a  w'ot»d  of  small  extent; 
something  resembling  a  wood,  or  trees  in  a  w<joi1. —  G. 
have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been  associated  witli 
religious  rites, being  chosen  as  snitahle  places  for  them 
or  even  planted  in  order  to  this  use.  The  pleasantness 
of  gro/es  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  tliis,  but 
probably  far  less  than  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  solem¬ 
nity  nainrally  excited  by  the  gloom  of  d-'cp  forests.  G 
became  so  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of  sacri¬ 


fice  and  other  religions  rites,  that  the  planting  of  a  G. 
became  ilselt  an  act  of  religion,  like  the  erection  of  aiii 
altai'  (»r  tlie  Imilding  of  a  temple.  Thus,  “Abraham 
])Ianted  a  gmve. \\\  iieer-shel*a.  and  called  thereon  the 
name  of  the  LonI,  the  everlasting  God.  ’  {Gm.  xxi.  3-).) 
Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  idaiit 
groves  near  the  altar  ol  tlie  Lord  [I)fut.  xvi.  21,  22j,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  association  with  idolatry,  ami  with  the 
cruel  and  ab«)minable  rites  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
and  of  the  neighbors  of  the  Jews. 

Oro^'C,  in  Jowu,  a  township  ot  Adair  co. ;  pop.  08.  | 

— A  township  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  1,149.  i 

— A  township  of  Fottawattomie  co. :  pop.  292.  I 

<irove,  in  N.  Garoliiia,  a  post-office  of  Chatham  co.  I 
ijrrove.  in  2sew  York,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. 

Orove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  000. 

ill  rove,  in  IFtscon^in,  a  po8t-(.iffice  of  Walworth  co. 

44 rove  City,  in  California,  a  village  ut  Tehama  co.,  on 
tlie  Sacram'euto  River,  abt.  22  in.  S.S.E.  of  Red  Dluffi 
<4rove  4'ity,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

<4 rove  I’ity,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

44  rove  4'reek9  in  Iowa,  a  pest-village  ol  Jones  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.N.IO.  of  Iowa  City. 

44rove  iu  a  village  of  Henderson  co., 

abt.  75  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria.  ' 

44  rove  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clarke 
<  0.,  abt.  70  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Moldle. 

44 rove  Hill,  in  I'owd,  a  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 

44 rove  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  V.  0.  of  Warren  co. 
44r«»ve  Hill,  in  O’lio,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 

44 rove  Hill,  in  ri/v/mia,  a  jiost-office  of  Page  co.# 

44 rove  .Heel iiig‘- House,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  \  illage 
of  laincaoter  co. 

44rovel,  {grov'l,)  v.  n.  [Icel.  grufa,  a  lying  fiat  on  tlie 
belly,  gru/ia,  to  handle  feebly,  or  with  uncertainly  ;  al¬ 
lied  to  grope,  q.  v.j  To  lie  prone,  or  move  with  the  b(jdy 
prostrate  on  the  earth:  to  creep  or  crawl  on  llio  earth, 
or  witJi  the  lace  to  the  ground. 

“  UpoQ  tby  belly  grovelling  thou  shall  go.’’— ifdfoa. 

•To  art  in  a  prostrate  posture;  to  be  low  or  mean ;  as, 
grovelling  tlioughts. 

44rove'lainl,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Tazewell  co., 
abt.  69  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfiel<l. 

44rove'laii<I,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  co. 
44roveJaii4l,  in  A/4c/ii<7an,  a  post-township  of  Oakland 
CO.;  }>op.  abt.  1,265. 

44rove'laii<l,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Es¬ 
sex  CO.;  pop.  aht.  l.SOO. 

44rove'lan<l,  in  New  lor/.-,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  co.,  abt.  G  m.  S.  of  Genesee;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,0i)0. 

C4rove'laii<l  4’ontre.  in  Nw  York,  a  village  of  Liv- 
ing-*toa  CO.,  abt.  230  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

44rov'<*llor,  7/.  One  who  grovels;  a  low,  mean  person; 
an  abject  wretch. 

44ro'vouor*s  4.’oriiers,  in  New  York,  a  post-office 
of  Sclioharie  CO. 

4jrrove'|>ort,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  S  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt,  540. 

44ro'ver  Town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  11  m,  W.N.W.  of  I’lymouth. 
44rovos,  in  Indian  i,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

44  rove  Wia'tioii,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Oreen- 
ville  di^jt, 

C4rove'tOii,  in  New  Ilampslnre,  a  post-office  of  Coos  co. 
44rovo'4oii,  in  Viiginia,  a  village  of  Prince  William 
CO.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

C4rovc'toii,  (Battle  of.)  See  Bull  Run. 
Grove'villo,  in  xVcie  Jersey,  a  village  of  Afercer  co., 
on  Crosswicks  Creek,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 
C4rov'y,  a-  Consisting  of  a  grove  or  groves;  resem¬ 
bling,  pertaining  to,  or  treqnenlingagrove  or  groves,  (u. » 
44row,  r.  n.  {ioip.  grew;  pp.  grown)  [A.  S.  gvowm, 
gegrowan;  I<.  Ger.  ^roren  ;  M.grocijen;  Dan.  and  Swe«l. 
gro;  Icel. ^rJa,  to  grow.  Allied  to  Sansk. /.  ri,  ti*  make.] 
To  enlarge  in  bulk  or  stature  by  a  natural,  impercepti¬ 
ble  a<Uiition  of  matter;  to  vegetate,  as  plants,  or  be 
augmented  by  natural  process,  as  animals. 

— To  increase  or  he  augmented  in  anyway;  to  wax:  to 
advance  ;  to  improve  by  becoming  larger  and  stronger ; 
to  exteml. 

“  Winter  began  to  i^row  fast  on,’*  — Knolles. 

— To  spring  up  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  natural  man¬ 
ner;  to  pnaluce  by  vegetation;  to  flourish;  us,  the 
orange  grows  in  the  tropics. 

•'  In  colder  regions  men  compose 
Poison  with  art,  but  here  it  grows."  —  WaUer. 

— To  become;  to  reach  any  state:  to  he  changed  fntm  one 
state  to  anotlier ;  to  procei'd,  as  frt>m  a  cause  or  reii-son  ; 
as,  to  grow  rich,  tall,  l>alc,  poor,  &c.,  a  growing  hoy. 

“  Quit  your  boobs,  or  surely  you'll  grow  double.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— To  adhere  ;  to  hecome  fixed  or  attached  ;  as,  “  the  chin 
wotild  grow  to  tlie  breast.”  —  irtseman. 

To  grow  out  of.  to  issue  from,  as  plants  from  the  soil, 
or  as  brandies  from  the  main  trunk  or  stem  :  —  hence, 
to  result  from  ;  as.  dissensions  grow  out  of  a  trivial  oc¬ 
currence.  —  To  grow  up,  to  arrive  at  manhood  or  matu¬ 
rity. 

“  We  grow  up  in  vanity  and  folly.”— ^rcAALeftoj?  W>ike. 

To  grow  together,  or  up,  to  hecome  as  one  by  growth. 

“  Honour  and  policy  .  .  .  i’  th’  war  do  grow  together." — Shake. 

Grown  over,  covered  with  a  growth. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  produce  ;  to  raise  ;  as,  large 
crops  of  cereals  are  gi'own. 

44  row,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Anaka  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
500. 

44  row'ftll,  n.  {Mining.)  Decomposed  granite. 
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Grow'or,  n.  Onewho  grows;  that  which  increases;  one 
who  raises,  cultivates,  or  produces;  as,  a  cottoii-f/mocr. 
•*  It  18  the  quicbest^rott’cr  of  any  bind  of  elm." — Mortimer. 
44rowl.  r.  n.  (D.  gro'le.n,  to  cry  jus  a  cat;  L.  Sjix.  grth 
hn;  i}*ir.  groUenfgmlle.n,  to  rojir,  fnun  rollen,  to  roll, 
to  truudie;  Flem.  grolle.n,  to  mnriiiur,  to  roar  with 
anger;  probably  akin  loGr.  grulizo,  to  grunt.]  To  iittei 
an  angry,  grumbling  sound;  to  make  a  harsh  murmur 
or  snarl,  as  a  «log 
— V.  a.  To  express  by  growling. 

— )f.  The  deep  snarl  or  murmur  uttered  by  an  angry  dog 
Orow'IVr,  n.  A  snarling  cur;  a  grumbler. 

44ro W’l'<*ry,  n.  The  sanctum  of  a  jieevisli  ohl  bacheloi. 
44rowl'iiiii*ly^  adv.  In  a  growling,  grumbling  manner. 
Grow'ii«  {grOn,)  pp.  of  Gaow,  g.  v. 

Grow'lll,  (^rrdf/j,)  ?i.  Act  or  process  of  growing:  grad¬ 
ual  increase  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  ;  increase  in 
number,  bulk,  or  frequency;  increase  in  extent  or 
prevalence;  advancement;  progress;  improvement. 

“  The  common  groivth  of  Mother  Earth  nuffices  me.”  — 

— Tluit  which  lias  grown;  anything  produced ;  product; 
produce;  conseijueiice :  result. 

“  Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here.” — Goldsmith. 
C4royiio*  n.  {Coerst  Engineering.)  See  Groin. 
Gvoz'zor,  n.  [Fr.  A  local  name  given  in 

Sct)tlandto  the  gooseberry. 

Ga*lll>*  V.  n.  [Goth,  graban,  to  dig ;  allied  to  grave,  q.  v.] 
To  dig;  to  be  occupied  in  digging.  —  To  beg;  to  cadge; 
to  solicit  food  meanly.  (.\  colloquiiil  vulgarism.) 

— r.  Cl.  To  dig  up  by  tlie  roots  with  an  instrument;  to 
root  <»ut  Ijy  digging ;  —  preceding  up. 

“A  fooli.sh  heir  caused  his  vineyard  to  he  grubbed  up."  Estrange. 

— n.  An  insect  that  digs  in  the  ground,  devouring  roots 
of  corn,  grass,  &c.,  or  which  crows  dig  up  and  dev(»ur;a 
worm  i>roduced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles ;  an  insect  in 
the  l.trva  state. 

“  There  G  a  difference  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly,  and  yet 
your  butterfly  was  a  grub."  —Shake. 

—A  sliort,  tldck  man  ;  a  dwarf.  —  A  vulgar  term  for  food 
or  victuals;  as,  they  gave  me  excelleut //ru/*. 
Grub'-axo,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  grubbing  up 
roots,  &c. 

Grub'bor,  n.  One  who  grubs.  —  An  instrument  used 
for  digging  up  roots,  Ac. ;  a  grub-axe. 

Grub'-stroet,  n.  or  a.  Origimilly  tlie  name  of  a  street 
near  Moorfields,  London,  (now  cjilled  Milton  Street,) 
“  mucli  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  diction¬ 
aries,  ami  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean  pr^iduc- 
tion  i.s  CJilIed  Grul>-strcetl'  (Johnson.)  —  Employed  as  an 
adjective  to  denote  any  literary  production  on  a  par 
with,  or  alter  the  manner  of,  the  publications  of  Grub- 
street. 

“  rj  sooner  ballads  write,  and  Gruh‘Street  —Gay. 

Gru4l$;'e.  igruj,)  v.  n.  [Goth,  us-grudja,  slow,  languid  ; 
allied  to  0.  Ger.  grCUac,  greedy,  t..  Icei.  (/ractisAra,  rooted 
malice,  hatred,  and  probably  to  Gr.  gruzv,  to  grunt,  to 
grumble.]  To  bo  discontented,  ns  at  aimther's  enjoy¬ 
ments  or  advantages;  to  envy  one  the  possession  or 
hiippine.ss  wbicii  wo  desire  for  our.selvos;  to  permit  or 
grant  with  ri-luctance ;  to  give  or  take  unwillingly;  to 
covet;  to  de.sirc  to  obtain  back  again. 

“  Ho  .  .  .  much  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the  robh'd  reward.” 

Dnjden. 

— V.  a.  To  grumble;  to  murmur;  to  r«*pine;  to comiilain ; 
to  b(‘  unwilling  or  reluctant;  to  show  envy  or  covetous¬ 
ness, 

“  Nor  grudging  give  what  public  needs  require.” — Dryden, 

— n.  Discontent  at  the  possession  of  sometliing  by  an¬ 
other;  sei'iet  enmity;  sullen  malevolence;  hiihhui  dis¬ 
like ;  ill-will;  spite:  iiioue;  nuwillingm‘s.s  to  benefit. 

**  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him."  — Shake. 
Grmls'^or,  n.  One  wiio  grudges;  aii  eiivier;  one  who 
murmurs  in  ilisconteiit. 

Unwillingly;  with  reluctance  or 

discontent. 

*•  They  drank  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obey'd." — Dryden. 
Grii'ol,  71.  fFr.  gruau.  oat-mejil,  water-gruel ;  L.  Lat. 

fnnn  A.S.  //rwL  meal  of  wlie.it  or  barley.]  A 
kind  of  light  food,‘made  by  boiling  grits  or  grout,  or 
meal,  in  water;  thin,  liquid  porridge,  usually  made  of 
oatmeal. 

'*  Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  sircugtb  of  waier-<7ruet  f  " —  Prior. 
GrufT,  a.  [D.grof,  coarse;  Dm.  grov :  Ger.  grob,  big, 
cojirse ;  Pol.^i'/i^y.  W.  rhef,  tliiek.  The  Ger.  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  rauh,  rough,  and  the  English  from  the  same 
word.]  Of  a  rough,  harsii.  or  stern  manner  of  voice; 
sour;  severe;  surly;  rugged  of  demeanor;  as,  a  gruff 
old  bnchelor.  Ji  gruff  jinswer.  Ac. 

GruflTly,  arfe.  Ronglily;  sternly;  ruggedly;  harshly. 

*•  Mars  . . .  gruffly  look’d  the  god.”— /^ryrfsn. 
GriilFnoss,  n.  Quality  of  heiJig  grnlf  in  voice  or  man¬ 
ner;  ronglinesa;  sternness:  rnggedness  of  mien. 
44rn^iAls<.**  n.  pi.  {Z<*vl  )  'I'lie  Cranes,  a  snb-faniily  of  the 
Ardeidfe,  c<»mpri8ing  very  birge  birds,  which  have  the 
hejid  more  or  less  bare,  tlie  toes  connected  by  a  basal 
membrane,  and  tlie  bind  toe  short  and  much  elevated. 
They  inhabit  dry  plains.  Tlie  genus  Gras  is  the  only 
one  represented  in  N.  America.  Tlie  White,  or  Whoo|>- 
ing Crane,  G  Amerieanus.ot'  Florida  an*!  Texas,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  52  inches  long,  and 
the  wing  '24  indies.  The  Sandhill  Crane,  or  Brown 
Crane,  G.  Canadensis, o{  the  Mississippi  Vidlev  and  west- 
wjird,  is  4S  inches  long,  and  tlie  wing  2'2  inches.  It  is 
exceedingly  wary,  ami  its  siglit  and  hearing  are  acute. 
\\  hen  wounded,  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  it,  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  thrust  fiom  its  bill  nniy  inflict  a  severe  wound. 
Griiiii,  a.  [A.S.  See  Guim.]  »‘<onr  in  look;  surly  or 
morose  in  mien  or  manner;  glnm;  grim;  as,  “Nick 
looked  sour  and  grum.''' — Arbuthnot. 
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;  guttural;  nimliling;  as,  af7rMm  voice. 
Griiiii'blo.  v.ti.  [[).  yromnif.71,  to  grunibl»*,  to  growl; 

A.  S.  f/ryiiidan,  to  cry  out,  to  roar;  Fr.  ^ro»i»if7rr,  to 
utter.  Funned  from  the  sound,  like  Gr.  yromphns,  an 
old  sow;  and  ullie<l  to  7'unihle.  &c..]  To  make  a  harsh 
and  heavy  sotiud  ;  to  rumble;  to  r«)ar;  to  rattle  hoarsely. 
“Thou  grumbling  thuuderjoin  ihy  voice.” 

— To  murmur  witli  discontent;  to  utter  a  low  voice  com- 
phiiningiy. 

••  L’Avare  itlll  grumhUs  that  he  has  no  more.”  —Pnor. 

— To  growl ;  to  snarl. 

••  At  night  (the  Hon)  grumble$  o’er  his  prey-”— I>ryden. 

— r.a.  To  express  with  grumbling. 

n.  One  who  grumble.s;  a  munnurer  ;  a 
disconleiileil  person:  one  who  complains  or  finds  lault. 
Oniin'blin^',  n.  A  murmuring  through  discontent; 
a  rumbling,  as  of  thunder. 

*•  I  have  served  without  grudge  or  grumblingM.”  —  Shaks. 
Oriiin'bliii^'ly*  adi\  In  a  grumbling,  dissatisfied 
manner. 

Online,  n.  [Fr.  yrumean.  from  Lat.  A  thick, 

viscid  consistence  of  a  fiuid,  like  tlie  wljite  ot  an  egg;  a 
clot,  i\s  of  blood. 

Oriiiii'ly,  Itlll'.  In  a  trrum,  surly  manner. 

Oniin'inot.  Omni’iiiet,  n.  {Ordnance.)  A  wad 
formed  of  a  circle  of  rope,  rather  le.ss  in  diameter  than 
the  boro  of  the  gun  for  which  it  is  intendcil,  with  two 
cross-pieces  projecting  a  little  beyoml  the  e.xterior  ot  the 
circle.  These  wads  are  us<‘d  in  firing  cold  shot  from 
smooth-hored  gnn.s,  when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3®. 
OriiiiioNi^'.  Orn'inouM,  a.  [Lat.  grumus,  a  littl 
heap  of  eartli.l  Tliiik;  viscid;  clotted;  concreted;  as, 
grwnous  blood. 

{Bot.)  Contracted  at  intervals  into  knots. 
Oru'inoiiHiiOHS,  n.  State  or  ipiality  of  being  grunious 
or  coagulated. 

Oriitnp'ily,  adr.  In  a  morose,  surly  manner;  discon 
tento'llv;  as.  to  speak  grump  hj. 

Orii'iiaiiito,  n.  {Min.)  llismiitli  nickel.  Found  at 
Grunau.  in  Sayn,  Aitenkirclicn.  Color  light  gray  to 
silver-white,  ot’teii  t.irnisl»ed  yellowish  or  grayish.  Sp. 
.(/r.  5-13.  Cbm/).  Sulphur  38-40,  bismuth  14-11,  nickel 
40-05.  iron  3-48,  cobalt  0-2S,  copper  VOS,  lead  V5S. 
Oriin'ber;;:,  a  fortifie*!  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  57  m. 
N.W.  of  Liegnit'z.  Mmuf.  Cloth,  cotton  prints,  tobacco, 
and  straw  hats.  G.  ha-s  a  very  celebrated  establishment 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  /b/i.  VJ.OOO. 

Oriiii  by*  in  G  orgia^  a  ilistrict  ot  Ijumpkin  co. 

O ni  7).  (^oo7.)  See  Groundling. 

Oruiiirsol,«.  See  Gkoundsel. 

Oriiil'ily*  m  Illinois, E.N.E.  co.;  arr.a,  aht.  430  .sq,  m. 
Hirers.  Dts  Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  which  unite 
in  this  CO.  to  form  tlie  Illinois  Uiver.  iS«r/ac/:,  gen**r- 
ally  level;  .<oil,  fertile.  Gap.  Morri.s.  Pop.  abt.  18,0U0, 
Cl  rtl  li'lly,  it)  loio  i,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  50J 
S(i.  m.  Hirers,  ll.iwk  Creek,  and  other  smaller  streams. 

div<frsified ;  sot/,  tertile.  Cap.  Grundy  Centre. 
3.S50. 

Oriiii'ily*  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  Aryl  sq.  m. 
Hiver<.  Crooked  Fork  ot  Grand  Kiver,  Weldon  lliver, 
and  .M-dicine,  Indian,  and  Muddy  creeks.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Trenton.  J^op.  in  1870. 10,C60. 
Grnii'ciy,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  t/ren,  about 
300  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Collins  Kiver.  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  soino  parts, 
fertile.  Cap.  .\ltamont.  yb/>.  at)t.  3,500. 

Crriiii'dy,  iu a  post-village,  cap.  of  Buchanan 
CO.,  about  200  m.  W.  tif  Uichuiond. 

OriiiiUv  C’enlre,)!)  loiva,  a  post-village,  capital  of 

Grundy  CO.,  about  75  m.  N.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

GiMi'iierite*  n.  {Min.)  Iron  amphibole,  {g.  v.)  Lustre 
silkv,  color  brown.  Sp.  gr.  3-713.  ^ 

Oriiiit.  r.n.  gnjn'e ;  Vv.  grogne.r ;  grumr; 

It.  grognire;  Lit.  grunnio;  formed  from  the  souml.J 
To  make  a  noise  like  a  hog  ;  to  utter  a  short  groan,  or 
deep,  guttural  sound. 

— n.  A  deep,  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog. 

Griiiit'er,  n.  One  th.it  grunts;  especitvlly,  a  hog. — An 
appellation  often  given  t»>  a  pig. 

“  A  fioe  fat  grunter  iu  tbe  sty."— Carfeton. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Grunts. 

Gruiit'iii^rl.V*  ^  grunting  manner. 

Oriiat'liii^*  n  A  young  hog. 

GriliitM,  71.  (ZhJI.)  See  PoooniaS. 

Griis.  n.  {Zifiil.)  See  Gituin.E. 

(A.s7ron.)  Oueof  Bayer’s  constellations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  between  Eridaniis  and  Sigittaiius,  It  h.is 

no  stars  of  tlie  first  or  second  magnitude. 

{qroo'ifiire,^)  a  town  ot  tlie  canton  of  Frei¬ 
burg,  Jiwit/.erland,  15  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  1  he  <listi  i«-t 
abt.  G.  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  of  which  over  25,000 
cwt  are  pro<iuced  annually.  Pop.  ot  town  1,400,  and  ot 

district  3,SO0.  o  t-  xi  ^ 

Gry*  n.  [Gr.]  Anything  small,  or  of  little  value,  as 

clieese- parings. 

Grvfoii«7).  See  Griffin. 

GrVl'Iblo**,  Gi'yl'ii^liiN  See  Ckicket. 

GrV'l  71.  [Lat.,  locust.)  {Zoiil.)  See  Ci<I>  KET. 

GrVi>i*'^<>t*^  See  Griffin. 

"■  [KrnmUr.  gryphns.']  (Surg.)  A  ill  seas.’ 
Ill  tliu  iiaiH,  whicli  turn  inwards  and  irritate  tnu  suit 
parts  itelow 


a  town  of  tlie  Mrxican  Confedora- 
tioii,  state  of  I’lii’ldii,  about  10:j  in.  N.E.  of  tlie  city  of 
Me.xico.  Noted  for  tlie  vanilla  raised  in  its  vicinity. 
/Pp.  about  0,t)l)0. 


igwa-ch^f.'pa^)  nr  OUACiiIP.tS,  an  important 
river  of  tlio  Argentine  Repiililic,  rises  on  tlie  E.  slope 
of  tlie  Andes, in  tlie  prov.  of  Siilta,  and  Hows  lirst  E.N  E. 
about  lyO  in.,  tlien  S.  into  tlie  prov.  of  Tneunian,  after 
wliicli  it  is  called  tbe  Salado  Kiver.  It  joins  tlie  Parana 
Kiver  in  tlie  prov.  of  Santa  Ke,  opposite  I’arana. 
CJliat’nba.  or  l,p.ox,  {gwa-l.-mi'ba,)  a  river  of  tbe  United 
States  of  Colombia,  enters  tlie  Hay  of  Choco. 

Iillltstl.  [Sp.,  from  the  Aral),  wady,  a  river.]  A  prefix  to 
the  names  of  many  Spaiiisb  rivers  and  towns,  as  Guad.a- 

LL'fK,  OPAPALAVUK,  &C. 

(iiiadala.jara,  or  IIuadapaxaba,  {gwad-al-a-ha'ra,)  a 
prov.  of  Spain,  traversed  by  tlie  Tagus,  and  liaving  an 
area  of  l.U.iO  sip  in.  It  is  an  elevated  idain,  produetive 
ill  cereals,  and  intersected  by  mountain  ridges.  }’np. 
•21X1,000.  —  A  citv  of  Spain,  cap.  of  tlie  prov.  of  which  it 
bears  tlie  name,  32  in.  N.E.  of  Madrid,  on  tlie  llenares. 
/*«/).  S,300. 

(■iiatlalaiiira.  or  nuADAi.AXARA,  a  considerable  city  of 
tile  Mexic  an  Confederation,  cap.  of  tlie  state  of  Jalisco 
or  liiiadiiliijara,  on  tlio  Kio  Uraiido  de  Santiago,  alit.  '275 
III.  W.N.W.  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  in  Lat.  21°  b'  N.,  Lon. 
103°  '2'  15"  \V.  It  is  one  of  tlie  finest  cities  in  Mexico, 
was  founded  in  1551,  and  niitjl  recently  commanded  con- 
sideraldo  traile.  iV/;i.  abt.  70.000. 

Oiiatlalaviar.  (goo-u-da-la'vf-ar.)  a  large  river  of 
Spain,  .rising  in  tlie  Sierra  .Albarraciii,  and  falling,  after 
a  S.E.  course  of  130  m.,  into  tlieCulf  of  Valencia, in  Lat, 
390'25'N. 

Oiiatlalqilivir.  (gon-a-dal-qviv'ir.)  [Ar.  Ouadal- 
kfliir,  tlie  great  river.]  'J'liis  river,  known  to  tlie  an- 
cieiils  l.y  tlie  name  ISaf.lis,  rises  in  tlie  Sierra  deCiizorla, 
Spain,  on  tlie  borders  of  Jiien  and  Murcia,  15  in.  E.S.E. 
of  Ubeda,  and  passes  Aiidejar,Cordova(wlienceitbecome8 
navigable^,  Seville,  and  San  Lncar  di--l!arameda.  Tlie 
G.  receives  on  tlie  right  tiie  (liiadaliniar,  Caiiipiiiiii, 
Gnadamelleto,  Guadabarboii,  Gnadiato,  and  Biar;  on 
tlie  left,  tlie  lesser  Giiadiaiia,  Gnadaleiitin.  Jaen,  Giiada- 
joz,  Xeiiil,  anti  Corlioiies.  It  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
San  Lucar,  after  a  course  of  about  'J50  m. 
Oua’tlaliipe.  or  GiADALurE  Hihaloo,  a  town  of  tlio 
Mexican  C.uilederation,  state,  and  about  3  in.  N.  of 
tlie  city  of  M.‘xico,  In  ISIS  a  treaty  of  peace  was  li.  rc 
concluded  between  tbe  United  States  and  Mexico,  l.y 
wliicli  tlie  latter  ceded  to  tlie  former  tlie  territories  ol 
Upper  C.difornia  and  New  Mexico. 

Uiia'daliine.  an  island  in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  off  tlie 
coast  of  Lower  California,  Lat.  ‘22°  N.,  Lon.  11'°  •2'2'  W  . 
GiiaAIaltipe,  or  Guadahipita,  in  California.  &  village 
of  Conejos  CO.,  about  113  m.  S.S.IV  of  Caiion  City, 
tiiiaila'iiipe.  {gaw-da-loip\)  in  iVaus,  a  river  rising 
among  tlie  moiiiitains  in  Kerr  co.,  flows  a  general  E.  and 
S.E.  course  tlirongli  Blanco,  Comal,  Giiada,  Gonzales, 
Du  Wilt,  and  A  ictoria  cos.,  and  enters  Espiiitii  Santo 
Bay  lietweeu  Callioun  and  Kefugio  cos.  Length,  about 
•250  m.  ^ 

_ A  S  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  SIO  sq.  m.  hirers.  Gua¬ 
dalupe.  San  Marcos,  and  Ciliolo  rivers.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  .OTi'/,  lertile.  Sequin.  Pop.  about  fi.ol  10. 

Guadalupe  Kiver,  in  California,  enU-ra  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  liutween  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  cos. 
Guadalupe  Vieloria.  in  Texas,  a.  town  of  Meto 
riaco.,  about  36  m.  S.S  \V.  of  Gonzales. 
Guadalupe-y-<'alvo.  a  town  ot  tlie  Mexican  Con¬ 
federation,  abo-ut  175  in.  S.S  W.  of  Cliibiialiua  ;  pop.  abt. 
10,000. 


near  the  Magdalena  Kiver,  about  4.5  m.  N.IV.  of  Bogota. 
It  has  an  elevation  of  ahout  8.700  feet  above  tlie  sea- 
level.  I*op.  ahout  500. 

Giia'fo*  ur  ili^AFOjHU  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
Coast  of  C'liili. 

Giiaiaoiiiii.  {gwaVgd-knm.)  n.  [Fr.  gaayac,  its  native 
name.]  ili'it.)  A  genus  of  jilants,  onitT  Zygophyllacese. 
The  species  (/.  ojlicinale.  is  a  tine  evergreen  tree,  from  40 
to  60  fi'et  ill  liejglit,  and  of  a  dark,  gloomy  asjiect.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indi.a  islands,  particularly  Cuh*a, 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  S.  side  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  is 
remarkable  for  its  liardness,  toughness,  ami  durability; 
qualities  which  render  it  parti<-niarly  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  lignum  vitx. 


■  iiacloloiipo,  ( goo-a-dadoop' .)  an  island  of  the  W  .  In¬ 
dies, oneof  tlie  Leeward  group,  belonging  to  Franco,  Lat. 
15047'  N.,  Lon.  010  15'  W'.  It  is  dividiMl  into  two  di.s- 
tinct  parts  by  a  narrow-  arm  of  the  sea  calleil  Uiviere 
Salee.  Tho  larger  portion,  or  Guadeloupe  proper,  lias 
an  area  of  about  3o5  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  volcanic  01  igin  * 


ridge  of  hills  traverse  it  N.  and  18.,  the  highest  poinfsot 
which  are  La  SoiilViiire,  an  active  \olcnno.  ahout  5,108 
feet  in  lieight,  ami  tire  extinct  vulcanocH  La  Grosse- 
Montagne,  Les  Deux  Mainelles.  and  Le  Piton-de-Buuil- 
lant.  The  other  portion,  Grand  terre,  has  an  area  ot 
about  300  Bq.  in.,  and  is  generally  h'W,  never  rising  to 
more  than  115  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  climate  is 
unhealthy,  hut  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Iliirricancs  are 
frequent.'  The  principal  exports  are  sugtir,  cofiee,  dye. 
cahitiet-woods,  tafia,  hides,  copper,  Ac.  The  principal 
town  St  Loui.s,  or  Point-a-Pitre,  wa.s  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  In  Feb.,  1843.  G.  was  iliscovered  by  Colum- 


Fig.  1-208. — OU'IACU'I  officinale. 

{Liguum  I'lOr.) 

This  wo^-id  ami  a  resin  ohtaimsl  from  it  are  officinal  in 
our  pharmacopoL*ias,  and  are  commonly  know-u  in  the 
shops  respectively  as  giuiiacum’Wood  and  guaiacum^ 
resin.  Tlie  latter  i.s  geiieridly  proenred  by  lieating  the 
w’ood,  either  by  hoilingchi])S  in  salt-w,ater,  or  more  com¬ 
monly  by  hut*ning  hidlow  liillets.  and  catching  tlie  resin 
as  it  hows  out  from  them.  It  also  exudes  to  some  extent 
spontaneously,  and  especially  so  w-heii  the  tree  is  cut  or 
wounded  in  any  way.  ^ 

G  iiainiic'oo*  a  group  of  islands  off  the  M .  coast  of  Pa¬ 
tagonia  :  Lat.  47^41'  S.,  l.on.  74°  55'  W. 

Giiaieii'lii.  See  Velras,  (Kio  das). 

<iiuailat<.  See  IIuaylas  ,  ^  • 

Gliai'iiia*  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the  Cassiqmare 
to  lorm  the  Kio  Negro. 

Giiaito'ca.  See  Guaytecas.  . 

4Biia|al>a,  or  (inAX\BA,  (f/wi/r-An  5^,)  a  small  island  off 
the'N.  coast  of  Cuba.  Cat.  21^  £0'  N.,  Lon.  77°  28'  W. 
t-  4;iiala'la.  in  Oi/t/VD-wm. a  post  village  of  Mendocino  co. 
Giialail'*  a  town  of  GmitcmaUi  in  Central  America, 
near  Montagna  ;  pop.  aht.  2.000. 

Giialatei'ri.  a  jicak  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru  ;  Lat.  20  13 
S.,  Lon.  17'  \V.  z  *  oc 

Giialil'las,  a  pass  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  about  -5  m. 
N.E.  ofTacna. 

Gii'ain.  Gi'ahon.  or  Sin  Juan,  the  cliief  and  most  S.  of 
the  Marianne  islands  in  the  Pa<-itic;  Lat.  27  N.,  IjOu. 
1450  E.  Circumf.  WO  m.  /Verf.  Guavas,  bananas,  co¬ 
coas,  oranges,  Jtnd  limes.  The  central  partiit  tlie  island 
is  mountainous,  ami  has  a  small  vidcano.  Iho  natives 
construct  the  most  rapiilly  sailing  canoes  in  the  woidd. 
'I'he  Spanianls  have  a  settlement  on  the  island.  Imp. 
8,100,  of  whom  about  1,400  are  Europeans, 
ialiu'iim*  a  river  of  Brazil,  entei-s  the  bay  of  Guajara 
near  Belem  of  Para.  .  „  .  -  ^  ,  ,  • 

4iiii}Anio'co*  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
abt.  70  in.  N.E.  of  Antioquia. 

Glinmo't<^*  a  village  of  Ecuador,  near  Guayaqm  ,  on 
an  islaml  formed  by  two  rivers.  In  1803  the  ludiaua 
arose  and  massacred  a  number  of  the  whites. 
Gn'un*7i.  {Zoiil.)  See  Penelope. 


earthuuako  in  reo.,  i^4o.  cr.  wa«  uin»  -v  w'a......  y  --  ,  im-Avi 

hns  in  1403  ami  named  bvhimSauta  Mariade  laGuade-  Guana.  7i.  {Zobl.)  SeelGiAN.A. 

1  m  .  T  I  ’lft  5  t  w  .s  tllkeii  hv  the  Frem-h,  wl.o  held  Giia'nn.  a  name  of  several  small  slands 
it  iiiitil  \1b0,  when  tlie  English  gmhivd  possession  of  it.  dies,  tlie  most  iiiiponaiit  being  off  the  N.cc 
after  wliicli  it  clianged  owners  several  times,  ••  *  ■"  - 

peace  of  1KI4  restored  it  to  tlie  Frencli.  Pop.  aht 


Gil  tPillpril.  (gira-ca-la'ra.i  a  town  of  tlie  Argentine 
K  qmMi.t^:^.!- tlie  Jnjny  Kiver,  aht.  9-5  m.  N.«  .  of  Salta. 

G lliic'jz'i'jz,  a  town  ot  \  eiieziieiii,  on  I.iike  l.icaiigu.i, 
iiliimtfim  E  ot  Valencia;  7)0/1.  about  5,090. 

GiiacHa'i-w-birtl.  n.  (ZoSl.)  Tl.e  Sleatoriincanpensis. 
a  bird  I.elongiiig  to  the  family  of  Gout-siukers.  plumage 
soiiilire.and  aliont  the  size  of  acommoii  fowl.  It  mhaliits 
South  America, 


till  tlie 
141,-2;il- 

Glliitliiinw.  (j/oo-a-de-a'na.)  [Lat.  .Inas;  Arali.  Ouad- 
Anas.l  A  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  wliicli,  rising  in 
tlie  former  coiintrv,  in  the  Sierra  of  Ale.araz.  issues  from 
tlie  marslies  of  Kii'idera,  disapiic-irs  in  tlie  vieimty  ol  Al¬ 
cazar,  and  after  flowing  suhterraiieoiisly  a  dislaiieo  of 
10  111  ,  reiiiqiears  at  tlie  point  called  Ojos  deGiiaihana; 
runs  \V.  between  tlie  Liisitanian  and  M  irianic  cliaiiis. 
tlienee  S..  separating  Spain  and  Portugal,  waters  Arga- 
ma-silla,  .Medellin,  Merida.  Badajoz,  .Moiira.  and 
forming  between  tlie  last  two  a  cascade  called  Silln  del 
L.J/o  (tile  wolf’s  leap),  falling  into  tlie  Atlantic  lietweeii 
Castromarin  and  Ayamonte,  after  a  course  of  400  m.,  of 
wliicli  lint  75  111.  are  navigalde. 

Giiii'<lnit>*.  n  town  of  tlie  United  States  of  Colombia, 
Gliaillx, '.i/oo-d-rfr/i.)  [Lat.  Acci.]  A  fortified  town  ol 
.Spain,  ill  Granada.  39  m  N.E.  of  Granada,  on  theGuadix. 
all  aftliieiit  of  tlie  lesser  Guadian.i.  ilatif.  Silks,  nails, 
and  canvas.  Pop.  Il,3ii0. 
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the  W.  In- 
CDUst  of  Abaco ; 

nm/,  about  35  Kq.  m.  *i  ^ 

GiiaiialMtco'n.  a  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 

liarlior  of  Ilavaiin;  pop  alit.  18.000.  „ 

Giiaiiaen'<-li<‘.  a  lagoon  in  the  Argentine  Repuldic, 
hef.veen  Mendoza  and  San  Joan.  It  consists  ol  a  iinm- 
her  of  lakes  and  marshes,  interspersed  with  numerous 

GaanaVas.  (Paramo  I>o.)  a  spur  of  tli^  Amies  in 
tlie  United  States  of  ('olciml.ia ;  Lat,  ^  ’7 i,,';,’, 

Guaiia'fO.  n. ;  ph  Gu.v.xvcos.  [Sii.J  (/.ool.)  A  Soiith- 
American  wool-hearing  quadruped  ;  a  species  (dj/ama. 

<4iiana|>a  ro.  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the  Portu- 
giiesa  30  111.  N.W  of  San  Fernando  de  Apnre. 
Giianari'lo.  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  tlio  Portugnesa 

aid.  154  III,  S.W.  of  Caracas. 

Giiaiiari'to.  a  town  of  Vime'/iiela,  on  Gnanare  Kiver, 
aht.  50  III.  E.  of  the  town  of  Giianare. 
Giiaiiaxiiato.  or  (iVKSKivvro,  J.hwa-na-hiva  to,)  a 
I  state  of  Me.xico,  aht.  110  m.  N.W  .  ol  the  city  of  Mexic» 
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areas  abt.  12,618  sq.  ni.  Pivers.  Rio  GramV?,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  iSV/r/act;.  mountainous ;  .soiV,  in  some 
paits  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  silvi*r,  lead,  tin,  iron,  anti¬ 
mony,  sulphur,  cohalt,  ochre,  salts,  and  marble  ;  at  one 
time  bejn;;the  rirhest  mineral  region  in  the  world.  Cap. 
Guanaxiiato.  Pup.  abt.  718,776. 

— A  city.  cup.  of  liie  above  dept.,  about  ICO  m.  N.W.  of  th^ 
city  of  Me.vico;  Lat.  21°  N.,  Lon.  101°  W.  It  is  in  a 
narrow  mountain  deftle,  G,017  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
Consists  of  several  villag*-s  built  around  the  mines  to 
which  it  mainly  owes  \t»  importance,  tlmngh  there  are 
manufae.tures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  8»>ap,  powder, 
ttjbacco,  &,c.  It  WHS  tbnnded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1645, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  tlu*  present  cent,  contained 
70.600  inhal'itants.  Pop.  at  pre.scmt.  abt.  60,000. 

<iuaiieal>aiii'l>a.  a  village  of  Ecuador;  Lat.  5°  10'  S., 
Lon.  i9°  30'  W.  It  is  built  6,.5t>0  ft.  above  the  sea. 

fsiiaiioaboli  on.  See  Huanc.vvklica. 

Oiianclaeor.  a  village  of  the.\rgentineConfe<leration, 
in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  Lat.  26°  S., 
Lon.  60°  W. 

Criiane'ro,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the  Apure  abt. 
150  m.  S.  K.  of  Merida. 

CiiiianiroroiiM.  a.  [Eng.  ffuanOy  and  Lat.  /errey  to 
bear.)  Producing  guano. 

Caii'aiiito,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Struvite,  7.  v. 

Oliaiio,  (^/ea'no,)  «.  [From  the  I’eruviaji dung.] 
The  excrement  of  sea-hirils  which  iuis  accumulated  for 
ages  on  certain  tropical  island.s,  principally  along  the 
cmists  of  Peru,  Hoiivia,  ami  Afiica.  It  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  jis  a  fertilizer  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  from 
the  most  remote  periods,  and  br  its  use  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  the  otherwise  unproductive  sandy  soils 
along  the  coast.  IVhile  the  Incas  rnli  d,  the  birds  were 
protfcted  by  very  severe  laws.  Anyone  landing  on  the 
guano  island  during  the  time  the  birds  were  breeding, 
(»r  wbo  killed  any  ol  them  at  any  time,  was  put  to  death. 
In  1S04  specimens  of  (j.  were  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  Hiniiboldt.  win)  sent  them  for  examination  to  Four- 
croy,  Vauquelin,  and  Klapnith,  the  best  analytical 
chemists  of  the  day.  He  described  it  as  deposited  in 
layers  .50  or  60  feet  tbick,  upon  the  granite  of  many  of 
the  islands  off  tlie  const  of  Peru,  ami  stati'd  that  during 
300  years  the  coast-hirds  had  deposited  G.  only  a  few 
lines  in  thickness;  thus  giving  an  idea  what  an  im¬ 
mense  period  of  time  has  been  re<jnired  to  form  the 
guano  beds.  The  bones  and  feathers  of  the  birds  are 
found  among  the  recent  layers  of  the  G.,  hut  the  older 
deposits  often  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  phosphate 
ot  lime  rocks  of  the  older  formatioits.  ami  are  an  inter¬ 
esting  instance  of  tlie  conversion  of  recent  accumula¬ 
tions  of  organic  matter  into  what' appears  like  an  an¬ 
cient  rock.  In  the  guano  rock  all  traces  of  animal  life 
have  disappeared,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  tlie  tropics 
having  induced  chemical  changes  that  in  the  lapse  of 
time  have  changed  these  organic  deposits  into  crystal¬ 
line  masses.  .K  large  jMirtion  of  the  Peruvian  G.  is  im- 
imrted  from  the  Chincha  Islands.  These  islands,  three 
in  ntimber,  iire  5  or  G  miles  in  circumference,  composed 
of  granite  and  covereil  with  (J.  in  some  place.s  to  a 
lieight  of  nearly  200  feet.  Ni>  earthy  matter  is  mixed 
with  it.  G.  is  also  obtained  from  islands  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  oft  the  coasts  of  Guiana  £  d  Venezuela.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  G.  ;ts  a  fertilizer.  The 
Peruvians  have  a  proverb  respecting  its  use  which  affirms 
that  lluuuo,  though  no  saint,  work.s  many  mimcles 
but  to  successfully  and  economically  apply  it,  its  com¬ 
position  should  he  umier.'itood,  ami  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  benefited  and  the  method  of  its  apjdication 
considered.  There  are  great  differences  in  tlie  c|ualities 
of  G.,  even  from  the  same  locality,  and  the  gross  and 
shumefnl  adulteratiims  so  largely  practised,  remlcr 
great  caution  necessary  in  its  purchase.  G.  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  organic  matter  ami  ammoniacal 
salts,  various  phosphut'‘S.  and  some  alkaline  salts.  A 
sample  of  first-class  Peruvian  G.  yielded  alauit  15  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  51  of  organic  matter,  22  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  2  of  silica,  3  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  of  alka¬ 
line  salts.  G.  from  dry  climates  where  but  little  rain 
falls  is  more  valuable,  as  it  retains  nearly  all  the  solu¬ 
ble  nitrogenous  and  phosphutic  c<im[K>unds.  Tliatfrom 
regions  where  much  rain  fall.s  has  lost  much  in  valua¬ 
ble  constituents,  but  still  retains  the  pho.«phateH  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  Valuable  information  rosiiecting  the 
trade  in  G.  and  its  use  may  be  found  in  the  documents 
accompanying  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  U. 
States  to  tlie  Sfiiate,  Fell.  5,  I85'J. 

Oliu'iio,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  about  80  m.  N.E.  of  Guayu- 

tjUll. 

Ctiisino  See  CniN'cn.\ Islands,  IquiQUE,and 

SEVL  (or  I^OBOS)  ISIANDS. 

Oiiaiitajaya,  {hwan'ta'he'ay)  a  rich  mining  district  of 
Peru,  priiv  Tarajiaca. 

Otiaiitaiia'ino.  or  Cumbf.ri.and  Harbor,  an  excellent 
li.irUu*  oil  the  S.  coast  (d'Cuha,  abt.  45  m.  E.  of  Santiago. 
Lat.  (*f  the  E.  headland  19°  53'  N.,  Lon.  75°  15'  W. 
Giiaiiit'oo.  SielliANUco. 

ijiiiapai,  or  GuAPtY,  (/itca-pe',)  a  river  of  Bolivia,  flows 
into  the  Mamore. 

<«iia|>i-Moriiii«  a  village  oPBrazil, 

pn»v.  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  pop.  2,500. 
iitiiapo'ro,  a  river  of  llrazil,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso, 
joins  the  Mamore  to  furm  the  Maileira. 

Giinra,  n.  {Zoi'A.)  The  Scarlet  ibis.  See  T.ANTALiDiE. 
i4iiara;;'uaii«  Cv51o,  {kau'ijo  liwa-ra-whon,)  an  em- 
bouebun;  of  the  Orinoco  River,  enters  the  Atlantic  55  m. 
N.W.  of  the  Naviros. 

iiiliaranihari',  a  river  of  Paraguay,  joins  the  Para¬ 
guay  River  abt.  2.5  m.  N.W.  of  Concepcion. 
Giiara'iia.  n.  See  I'aulmnia. 

Ouaruutc^e',  Ouar'aiity.  n.  [Fr.  garaniiiy  from 


^arart^ir,  to  w.arrant ;  A.  S.  ica7‘i’an,  to  guard.]  {Law.')  A 
pr(,»mise,  or  undertaking,  to  be  responsible  lor  the  debts 
or  duties  of  a  third  party,  in  the  event  ol  his  lailing  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  To  make  such  an  obligation 
binding,  there  must  lie  some  good  consi<leratiun  moving 
from  the  party  with  whom  it  is  made;  as  the  tlelivery 
of  goods  to,  or  work  t«»  lie  done  on  credit  for,  the  jierson 
on  whose  behalf  the  guaranty  is  given.  It  must  be  in 
respect  of  a  contemporaneous,  or  tuture  debt  or  act.  ll 
a  guaranty  be  made  in  respect  of  a  debt  already  in¬ 
curred,  there  must  be  a  new  consideration  to  support  it. 
A  consideration, however,  need  not  be  expressed:  for  if 
it  can  be  fairly  implied  from  the  circumstances,  or  the 
language  u.sed,  it  will  ordinarily  be  sullicieiit.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  if  the  person  for  whom  it  is  given  receive  a  bene¬ 
fit,  or  may  receive  a  detriment.  The  Statute  of  Frauds, 
re-enacted  almost  in  terms  in  the  several  States,  slipn- 
lati'S  that  a  defendant  cannot  be  charged  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  upon 
any  special  juomise,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which 
such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  iiiemorandum  or 
note  thereof,  shall  he  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  charged  therewith,  01  some  other  person  duly  au- 
thorized  by  him.  Tliis  statute  only  applies,  however,  | 
to  engagements  in  which  the  guarantor  is  only  liable 
conditionally  upon  the  default  of  some  other  person: 
whi*re  he  is  liable  co-exteusively  with  the  other  party 
ill  tlie  first  instance,  it  iloes  not  apply. 

— IV  a.  To  guarantee;  to  warrant. 

Gtaaruiitee%  n.  He  to  horn  a  guaranty  is  made;  — 
correlative  ot  guarantor.  —  Jiouvier. 

Ouarawtee',  v.  a.  To  undertake  or  engage  that  an- 
otlier  person  shall  perform  what  he  has  stipulated  ;  toj 
undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  all  events;  to  indem- 1 
nify:  to  warrant;  to  make  good. 

GtiarniitoeU',  pp.  Warranted;  as,  good  quality  is 
guaranteed. 

Guarantor,  {gar'an-toPy)n.  (Law.)  He  who  makes 
a  guaranty  :  a  arrantor. 

Giiaraai'ty,  n.  [See  Guarantee.]  {Law.)  A  guarantee, 
[see  Note.;  q.  v. 

Note.  {Guaranty  is  the  ruling  form  used  in  the  U. 
States  ;  and  guarantee  in  Great  Britain.) 

Giiarapari',  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  of  Aimores,  and  flows  a  general  E.  course  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. — A  mountain  range,  prov.  of  Espirito- 
Santo. — A  town  in  the  prov.  and  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  the 
town  (*f  Espirito-Saiito. 

Giiara|>i'clie,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Faria,  abt.  30  miles  W.  of  tlie  most  N.  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

,  Giiarapna'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Giaarali'l>ai,  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  39  m.  W.S.^V.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Pup.  abt.  4,600. 

Giiarai  jii|S‘UOta,  {liwa-ya-teen-ha'ta,)vL  town  of  Brazil, 
abt.  120  m.  N.W.  of  Siio  Paulo. 

Giiaratii'ha,  in  Brazil,  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Minai*- 
G'Taes,  wliicii  joins  the  Rio  Verde,  an  attUient  ol  the 
Sao  Francisco. — Another  river  of  the  jirov.  of  Sao  Paulo, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Lat.  25°  46' S. — A  town, 
jirov.  of  S'li*  Paulo,  abt.  2^1  ni.  S  S.W,  of  Paraiiagua. 

Guar<l,  (gard.)  v.  a.  [h'v.  garder ;  it  guardaie,  to  de- 
b'lid;  Tout,  loardrn ;  A.S.  weardiaHy  to  watch.  See 
W\RD.]  To  keei^  watcli  over;  to  defend;  to  protect; 
to  shield;  to  secure  against  attack,  injury,  or  loss;  to 
keep  in  safety;  to  accompany  for  protection. — To  cover 
the  edge  of,  as  with  a  bonier; — hence,  to  bind  or  orna¬ 
ment  with  braid,  lace,  &v. ;  as,  a  guarded  livery,  a 
guarded  discourse.  —  i^/iahs. 

— IV  n.  To  watch  in  a  cautious  manner, or  defensiv(dy  ;  to 
be  cautious  or  circumspect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  safety  or 
security;  as,  we  havo  guarded  against  failure. 

— n.  [Fr.  garde;  A.S.  tveurd.]  That  which  defends, 
shields,  or  protects;  any  defence,  shield,  or  protection. 

{Mil.)  A  man,  or  one  of  a  body  of  men,  occupied  in 
preserving  a  prison  or  place  from  attack  or  injury;  a 
sentinel;  a  watcli;  a  sentry;  as,  to  call  the  guardy  to 
redieve  the  guard. 

“  They  . . .  liad  their  <7warda  and  spies,  after  the  practice  of  tyrants.” 

Su'i/t. 

— An  escort;  a  body  of  attendants,  accompanying  for  pro¬ 
tection  or  safe-keeping. — A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance ; 
care;  heed;  attention:  watchfulness. 

'*  Malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  yuard.” — Dryden. 

—  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  a  rail  road-train,  mail-coach, 
or  other  public  conveyance;  a  condnetor:  as,  a  railway- 
guard.  (Used  in  Eng.)  —  That  which  secures  against 
cavil,  objections,  or  censure;  careful  or  liniilod  expres¬ 
sion  or  admission  ;  as,  ^'guards  and  restrictions.” 

Atlerburg. 

— That  which  secures  against  injury,  defacement,  or  loss; 
—  whence,  the  bowl  or  basket  of  a  sword-hilt,  or  that 
which  serves  as  a  protection  for  tlie  hand.  —  An  orna¬ 
mental  licm,  lace,  edging,  seiim,  or  border.  —  The  chain 
or  ribbon  which  serves  to  fasten  a  time-piece,  &c.,  to 
one's  jierson;  as.  a  watch-x/t/oiY/.  —  A  kind  of  fine  wire¬ 
grating  or  network,  placed  <rpposite  to,  or  over,  a  hearth, 
&c. ;  as,  a  fivt'-guard. — A  railing  placed  at  the  sides  of  a 
vessel,  to  iireveiit  persons  from  falling  overboard. 

(Fencing.)  A  iiosturo  or  attitude  of  defence;  as,  the 
thrust  went  through  his 

(Mil.)  Advatired  guardy  or  vanguard.  See  A!)Vanced. 
—  Guard-mounting.  Parade  of  mounting  guard. —  Tu 
mount  guard.  See  Mount. 

O^'guard.  Incautious;  inattentive:  in  a  careless  state. 
“  Tenieriiy  puts  a  man  o/his  i^iard.''~L' Ettrange.. 

(Mil.)  Relieved  from  duty  ;  ns,  an  offieer  ojf  guard. 

On  guaril.  or  on  the  guard.  Vigilant;  on  the  alert; 
in  a  state  of  watchfulness. 

“  It  Is  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  on  tht  guard."— L’ Estrange. 
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(Mil.)  Acting  or  serving  on  duty  as  a  guard;  as,  we 
were  detailed  on  guard. 

To  run  the  guard.  To  pass  the  watch  or  sentry  with¬ 
out  answering  to  clmlleiige.  —  18ee  Guards. 

Giiar'^lu.  [Lat.  Lauda  Oppida7ia.]  A  fortified  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  ot  Beira,  on  the  Mondego,  39 
m.  S.E.  of  N  isen.  G.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  pos.se.'-ses  a 
remarkable  cathedral,  was  founded  by  Lon  Sancho  11., 
king  of  Portugal,  and  received  its  name  from  its  serving 
for  a  long  time  as  u  bulwark  (guarda)  agaiust  the  Moors. 
Pop.  3,20U. 

Giiar<l'uble,  a.  [Vr.  gardable.]  That  may  be  guarded. 

Guar^laliii,  (gwar'da-ftuee.)  [Lut.  Arnmatum  iVomon- 
torium.]  The  cape  forming  the  most  E.  jiart  of  Africa, 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Ailel ;  Lat.  11°  46' 
N.,  Lon.  49°  38' E.  It  is  a  lofty  mountain,  and  serves 
as  an  excellent  landmark  for  navigators. 

Giiar^l'ant.a.  [0.  Fiv]  (Her.)  That  has  the  face  turned 
toward  the  spectator;  as,  a  lion  guartlanty  (Fig.  1194.) 

Giiar<l'-boat,  rj.  (Naval.)  A  boat  that  goes  tlie  rounds 
of  ships  of  war  lying  in  harbor,  to  a.scerlain  if  their  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  watch  keep  a  good  lookout. 

Giiar<r-<*liaiiib<‘r,  71.  A  guard-room;  an  apartment 
in  a  royal  palace  «levoted  to  the  use  of  the  guards  on  duty. 

Guar<ro<l*a.  Cautious;  wary;  prmleiit;  circumspect; 
as,  lie  is  in  his  actions. —  Expressed  with  cir¬ 

cumspection  and  caution;  as,  his  language  to  me  was 
guarded. 

Giiard'odly,  a^iv  In  a  guarded  or  wary  manner. 

GiiaririMliiosst,  7i.  State  or  quality  of  being  guarded; 
caution. 

Guard  or,  n.  A  guardian;  one  wlio  guards. 

Giiard'fiil,  a.  M  itli  caution. 

Guar<l'l'iilly,  adr.  In  a  guardful  manner. 

Guardia,  {g^xt-aPde-ay)  a  small  town  of  S.  Italy,  12  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Chieti ;  pop.  6,740. 

Guardian, (7dr'c//-(/«,)77.  [Yv.garditn ;  Sp. ^rnarrfmTi.] 
One  wlio  guards,  jirotects,  preserves,  or  secures;  one  to 
whom  anything  is  committed  for  care  or  safe-keeping, 

“  The  appointed  guardians  of  the  Christian  faith.” — Waterland. 

(Law.)  One  chosen  or  appointed,  by  statute  or  by  will, 
to  take  charge  of  the  estate  or  education  of  an  orplian 
or  ward,  or  a  person  who  is  imbecile  or  ntlierwise  incom- 
l>etent  to  manage  bis  own  affairs.  A  G.  is  not  allowed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  his  ward’s  estate,  but  must  ac¬ 
count  for  all  profits,  which  the  ward  may'  elect  to  take 
or  charge  interest  on  the  capital  useil  by  bini.  He  can 
invest  the  money  of  his  ward  in  real  estate  only  by  order 
of  court;  nor  can  he  convert  real  estate  into  personalty 
without  a  siiiiilar  order.  He  may  lease  the  land  of  his 
ward;  but  if  the  lease  extends  beyond  the  minority  of 
the  ward,  the  latter  may  voitl  it  on  coming  of  age.  He 
may  sell  liis  ward's  personalty  without  order  of  court, 
and  dispose  of  and  manage  it  as  he  pleases.  He  is  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  money  out  at  interest,  or  show  that 
he  was  unalde  to  <lu  tliis.  If  he  spends  more  than  the 
interests  and  profits  of  the  estate  in  the  maintennnee 
and  education  of  the  ward,  without  permission  of  the 
court,  ho  may  he  hebl  liable  for  the  principal  thus  con¬ 
sumed.  If  he  erects  buildings  on  liis  ward's  estate  out 
of  bis  own  money,  without  order  of  court,  lie  will  not  be 
allowed  any  comp«'nsation.  Ct>ntraiis  between  guar¬ 
dian  ami  wiird.  immediately  after  the  latter  has  attained 
his  majority,  are  unfavorably  regardeil  by  the  courts, 
and  will  be  set  aside  where  they  redound  to  llie  profit 
of  the  G.  He  is  entitled  to  the  care  and  i-nstody  of  the 
person  of  liis  ward.  If  a  female  ward  marry,  the  guar¬ 
dianship  terminates  both  lus  to  her  jierson  and  pmperty. 
It  has  been  thought  to  continue  over  lier  property  if 
she  marries  a  minor.  If  a  male  ward  marries,  the  gnar- 
diansbip  continues  as  to  bis  estate,  though  it  has  been 
held  otherwise  as  to  Ids  person.  If  he  marries  a  female 
minor,  his  G.  will  also  be  entitled  to  her  property.  A 
G.  may  change  the  residence  of  bis  ward  from  one  county 
to  another  hi  the  same  ^ftale;  but  it  seems  that  the  new 
county  may  appoint  nnotlier  G.  Whether  he  has  the 
right  to  remove  bis  ward  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
has  been  a  di^puted  question.  By  the  coinnuui  Ihm-,  his 
authority  both  over  the  person  and  property  of  his  \vhi  <1 
was  strictly  local ;  and  this  is  the  view  maintained  in 
most  of. the  States. 

G.  of  Spiritualities.  (F.ccl.  Law.)  The  person  to  whom 
the  spiritual  administration  of  a  diocese  is  intrusted 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. —  G.  of  Temporalities. 
(Keel.  Law.)  A  person  appointeil  by  the  sovereign,  ilur- 
ing  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  to  take  care  of  the  goods  and 
profits  of  the  same,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to 
the  Exchequer.  (Eng.) 

G.  of  the  P<>or.  A  person  appointed  in  a  parish,  or 
union  of  parishes,  to  act  in  lieu  of  overseers,  and  to 
superintend  all  matters  relative  to  the  relief  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  poor.  (Eng.) 

— a.  Protecting;  jierfonning  the  office  of  a  protector;  as, 
guardian  care. 

I  “A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding.”  —  S.  Bogers. 

Guar'<liaiilot«s,  a.  Having  no  guardian. 

Giiar'<liaiit^hi]>.  n.  The  office  of  a  guardian:  pro¬ 
tection;  custody  ;  care. 

“  Theseus  assigned  to  himself  the  ^?<ardiaa«.’ltp  of  the  laws." 

Suift. 

Guartl'loss,  a.  Having  no  guard;  without  deleuce; 
as.  *'  the  guardless  herd.”  —  Waller. 

'■  Gtiar<l'*rooiii,  »).  A  room  set  apart  for  tlie  accommo¬ 
dation  of  guards;  also,  a  place  of  temporary  confine¬ 
ment  of  soldiers. 

GiiardM,  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  The  term  applied  to  those  troops 
especially  attached  to  the  person  ot  a  sovereign,  or  chief 
ruler  of  a  state.  Body-guards  have  been  an  inseparable 
accomp.iniment  of  monarchy  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  kings  employed  them,  and  tlie 
corps  of  Argy^'aspidtSy  or  "silver-shields,”  were  selected 
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by  Alexander  out  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  army.  The 
Komaii  emperors  had  tlieir  I'nxlorian  guard.  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  first  created  a  small  troop  of  body-guards,  with 
the  title  of  Guides,  while  ho  was  yet  only  general,  in  his 
first  Italian  caiiipaign.  From  this  arose  by  degrees  the 
great  institution  of  the  Iingndal  Guard,  consolidated  in 
ISOi,  which  ten  years  later  compriseil  10-’, 708  men,  and 
after  being  disbanded  by  bonis  X\I1I.  in  181.8,  was 
restored  by  Napoleon  Ill.  in  1854.  It  consists  ot  in¬ 
fantry,  cavalry,  anci  artillery.  In  England,  the  tlnards 
(otherwise  ctilled  household  troops)  consist  of  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  L'I'e- Guards,  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse- 
Guards.  and  3  regiments  of  Foot-Guards.  .Mtiny  ot  the 
European  sovereigns  before  the  French  revtdntion  htid 
small  corps  of  foreign  troops  which  served  in  this  ca¬ 
ptivity.  Thus  the  F'rench  Innl,  in  former  times,  the  Guard 
of  Scottish  Archers,  ami  at  tv  later  period,  a  body  ot  Swiss 
gnarils, called  the  Cfnf  .Suisses.  The  Otnt  Gardes  formed 
by  Naiadeon  III.  tire  founded  upon  the  hitter.  The 
Pope  still  retiiins  his  Sioiss  guards.  In  Prussia  there  is 
both  infantry  ami  cavalry  of  the  gmird,  and  the  Unssitin 
imperitil  gutinl  forms  an  entire  corps  d'armee,  .'iO.tWU 
strong.  See  NatioxalUuikd  :  Yeomen  of  TitctiUARp,  Ac. 
GiIitr<r>Nll*|>.  u.  INaral.)  In  Englaml,  a  largo  shipof 
w'iir  on  harbor  didy,  ai>pointeil  to  i»rotect  unarmed  ves¬ 
sels  lying  at  tinchor  in  the  i»>rt. 

OliiirVlts'iniiii.  «.  (.I/i7.)  An  ollicer  or  (iriv.ate  in  a 
body  of  troops  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  sovereign's 
person. 

— In  England,  an  ollicer  or  private  of  the  lIor.sc-,  Life-,  or 
Foot-gnards. 

Olltiri  co,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  a  branch  of  the 
Aimre.  abt.  Id  m.  E.  of  San  Fernamlo. 

(irimri'eo,  ti  cape  near  the  E.  e.\tremity  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.  \V.  Indies. 

Cl  iinricti'rti.  tin  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  .Amazon  River, 
opposite  the  town  oi  Para.  Area.  abt.  7U0  sip  m. 
Ullili'iilii  '■!  'VANNi  Bittlstv, (yoo-u-i-e'Ks.)  aculebrated 
Italian  iioet.  u.  at  Ferrara,  1537.  Ho  was  secretary  to 
Alphonso,  dnke  of  Ferrara ;  next,  to  F’erdinand  de  Medici, 
grand-ilnko  of  Tnsctiny  :  and  subsequently,  to  the  dnke 
of  Urbino.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  wrote  several  admired  poems:  but  his  chiet 
composition  is  his  pastoral  drama,  entitled  ll  Fastor  Ftdo. 
In  some  respects  this  poem  is  considered  to  rival  Tasso's 
Aminta:  and  it  has  p.issed  through  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  editions,  besides  being  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.  D.  1612. 

Olliir'iitito.  n.  (.Min.)  A  yellow  transparent  mineral 
found  in  small  cavities  in  a  grayish  trachyte  on  Monte 
Somma.  Sp.gr.  3'4S7.  Gaup.  Silica  33’61,  titanic  acid 
*33U2.  lime  2S-bl,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  a  trace. 
CriiJkriatAiiiny,  (ivha-re-sai-nia'.)  a  mining-town  of 
Mexico,  abt.  55  m.  ,S.S.\V.  of  Durango. 

Cl iitirill  py'i  a  village  of  Pern,  at  the  month  of  the 
Unarmeyq'abt.  15s  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lima. 

Ciuariia'|>(>,  in  Venezuela,  a  river  uniting  the  Apnre 
and  Portngnesa  rivers. — Another  river,  w’hich  Hows  into 
the  Orinoco  River. 

Oiiasca'iua  Point,  a  promontory  on  flie  W.  coast 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Lat.  '2°  30'  N.,  Lon. 
78°  30'  W. 

Oiiastalla.  (goo-as-tal'la.)  a  fortified  town  of  Italy, on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  16  m.  N.E.  of  P.irma,  ami  18 
N.  of  Modena.  Minuf.  Silk  fabriesand  twist,  /bp.  10.100. 
Giiastata'ya,  a  town  of  Central  America,  abt.  35  m. 
E  N.E.  of  friiatem  ila. 

Glialavi'ta.  a  vill.ige  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
abt.  2J  m.  .'v.E.  of  Bogota.  Previous  to  the  Spanish 
conquest  it  was  a  tow  n  of  great  importance,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  L  ike  of  Ouatavita  near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
many  once  magnilicent  and  venerated  Peruvian  temples. 
GuiifeiiinItA.  or  COATIMALA,  (Awii-tMnn'tu,)  a  republic 
of  Central  America,  extends  between  Lat.  14°  and  17° 
N.,  and  Lon.  Sj°  and  94°  W. ;  having  N.  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  E.  Honduras  and  S.in  Sdvador,  and  S.  the 
PacilicOcean  Aren, 40,777  sq.m.  The  physical  featnresof 
the  country  are  monntainons  thronghont,  and  although 
no  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses  G.,  an  ele¬ 
vated  plateau  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
forming  a  kind  cd' chain  of  communication  between  the 
Cordilleras  of  S.  Amei  ica  and  the  mountain-ranges  of 
Mexico.  This  plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously 
from  the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic,  the  gen¬ 
eral  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  N.E.  The  table¬ 
land  averages  perhaps  5,000  feet  in  height  above  the 

ocean, _ the  loftiest  summits,  which  are  either  active  or 

extinct  volcanoes,  being  in  that  part  of  the  Conledera- 
tion.  The  Water  Volcano,  near  G.,  so  called  from,  its 
frequently  emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones, 
but  never  tire,  is  12,620  ft.  above  the  Pacific.  There  are 
two  large  plains  —  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagna, 
besides  minv  of  less  size  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers,  ami  along  tho  shores;  these  principally  consist 
of  extensive  savannas  with  rich  pasturage  intersiiersed 
with  clumps  of  trees.  All  tho  larger  rivers  flow  N.E  or 
E.,  the  proximity  of  tho  high  mountain  range  to  the 
Pacific  permitting  but  a  short  course  to  those  flowing 
W.  the  Montagna  is  of  considerable  size,  and  ^useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  into  tho  interior  ot  G.  The 
prim  ipal  lakes  are  the  Golfo-Dolce,  ami  those  of  Leon 
or  Managua,  Peteii,  Atitan,  and  .Amatitan.  The  Golfo- 
Dcdce.  24  m.  long  by  10  broad,  receives  several  rivers, 
and  discharges  itself  by  the  Rio  Dolce  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropi¬ 
cal  heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  especially  those  on 
the  E.  coast,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  fevers  inces¬ 
santly  prevail.  These  are.  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  In- 
diaii  ruc#*.  Tho  cliuiate  of  tho  talilo-laiul  varies  accord- 
iuK  to  Us  oh-vation,  hut  an  eiiiiable,  moderate,  ami 
agreeable  teniperature  may  be  obtained  there  all  tl»e 


year  round,  with  a  perfectly  healthy  climate.  The  dry 
season  lasts  troin  October  to  the  eixl  ot  May,  during 
which  N.  winds  prevail ;  tind  in  tho  table-laud,  in  Nov. 
and  Dec.,  water  exposed  to  the  open  air  at  niglil  issoine- 
tiines,  though  rarely,  cov»  red  with  a  thin  pellicle  ot  ice. 
The  rest  of  the  year  is  entitled  tho  wet  season;  but  tho 
ruins,  though  heavy,  last  only  during  the  night,  and 
tho  days  are  fair  and  clmuiless.  Kai  lhquaUtJS  are  very 
fnapje’nt.  The  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  tim¬ 
ber,  including  mahogany,  cellar,  ]>ai0  tit  aiur/a,  a  species 
of  wood  well  adapleil  tor  ship-hnilding,  &C.  But  the 
logwood-tree  is  hy  lar  the  most  valuable  ot  the  products 
of  the  forest.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  adjoining  pen¬ 
insula  of  Yucatan  in  tho  greatest  perfection, and  is  a  most 
important  article  of  export;  a  species  of  Brazil  wood  is 
also  exported.  Among  the  other  vegetable  products  may 
be  ennmerateil  the  dragon*s-hiood,  inaslic,/>«///i(t  Otristi, 
and  other  balsamic,  aromatic,  and  medicinal  plants; 
with  tho  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo,  colTee,  tobacco,  ami 
cotton,  which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  erops 
vat  y  according  to  tlio  elevation  (»f  the  surface.  Ihdow 
tho  level  of  3,000  ft.,  iinligo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa  are 
the  principal.  The  last  is  i  hietly  grow  n  aUmg  the  shores 
of  tho  Baeitic.  The  district  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  iinligo,  to  which  tiie  agriculturists  devuto 
their  attention  so  exclusively  as  almost  wholly  to  neg¬ 
lect  tho  cultivation  of  articles  of  jirime  necessity.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Indghts  of  3,000  ainl  5,000  ft.,  the  nopal,  or 
cochineal  plant,  is  a  favorite  objert  of  cultivation,  par- 
tic.ulai'ly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guatemala.  /Maize  is 
generally  grown,  but  wheat  only  in  the  high  table-land 
in  the  N.  Flax  and  hemp,  though  they  tlourish  Ui.\u- 
riantly,  receive  little  attention,  owing  to  the  superior  fa¬ 
cilities  for  growing  and  manufacturing  cotton  ;  and  va¬ 
nilla  is  sufl'orod  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to  * 
gathuT  and  prepare  it.  Agriculture,  and  cattle  and 
sheep-breeding,  are  tho  chief  occupations  of  the  people; 
but  the  Ill  inufactures  are  not  quite  iiiiimportaiit.  Coarse 
woollens  are  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  caps,  and  hats.  A  good  many  hands  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  earthenware,  furniture,  wooden  ar¬ 
ticles  ill  cabinet  work,  &c. :  and  an  inland  trade  is  carried 
on  in  mats,  woven  of  different  colors  hy  the  linlians, 
ami  used  at  G.  as  carpets.  The  commen*e  of  G.  is 
chiefly  with  the  U.  States,  ami  wdth  Great  Ih'itain.  The 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president  elected  tor 
four  years,  a  council  <)f  state  ot  menihers,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  5i  members,  elected  for  6 
years.  A  code  of  laws,  compiled  by  Mr.  Livingstone  ot 
the  U.  States,  h:is  been  sub.stitnted  for  the  SiKUiish  laws. 
Tlie  Koman  Catholic  is  the  estal)lished  religion,  but 
complete  religious  toleration  exi^ts.  The  monastic 
orders  have  been  wholly  suppressed.  Tlie  Indians  pre¬ 
serve  to  a  great  degree  their  aboriginal  language  and 
customs.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  trilies  is 
agriculture.  They  live  in  great  harmony  with  the 
w’hites,  hut  entertain  a  dislike  to  iha  huhnon,  a  mixed 
brecii  tietw’een  the  whites  and  Indian  tribes.  —  Ifisl. 
The  N.E.  coast  of  that  region  was  discovered  by  Ci»- 
lumbns  in  150*2.  Most  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  about  1524,  ami  erected  into  acaptain-general- 
Bhip  by  the  Emperor  Charles  \  .  in  1527.  G.^  together 

with  tho  other  States  of  Central  America,  became  inde¬ 
pendent  in  1S21,  and  was  snbsecpiently  incorporate*! 
with  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Confederation  w'as  again 
broken  up  in  18*23,  ami  the  Central  AiiKTlcaii  States 
formed  a  league  by  t  lieiiisel ves  in  184*2.  1  r<im  this  uni«»n 
6-'.  seceded  March  21,  1847,  and  has  since  continued  a 
separate  State.  Estinuitod  pop.  900,000. 

Gu.\tk>i.\la,  (Nl’EV.a).  the  cap.  ot  the  above  State,  is  sit- 
uatfil  15  m.  from  San  Salvadoi*;  Lat.  14°37'  N.,  Lon.  90*^ 
30'  \V.  It  was  funmled  in  1770,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  cap  by  an  eartlnjiiake,  ami  is  situated  on  a  liigh, 
level,  open  plain,  4,  ;72  feet  ab«)ve  sea,  90  m.  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  by  far  tho  most  important  city  of 
Central  .America,  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the  style  ot 
our  cities,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  witii  Vera  Ci'iiz 
and  .Mexico.  Pop.  45,000. 

Ciriiatenia'la  la  Aati^:iia«  or  Old  Gustemvls  a 
citv.  and  the  former  cap.  ot  Gnatemali,  abt.  25  in. 
W.'S.W.  of  Nuova  Guatemala.  It  is  situated  at  tlie  base 
of  the  Volc.in  d’Agua,  by  an  eruption  tif  which  it  was 
overwhelmed  in  15H.  In  1773  it  was  again  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthqu.'iko.  Pup.  about  12,000. 
<irualey'<»as.  or  Guvttecas.  a  Imy  ami  group  of  islands 
in  the*Pacirte  Ocean,  ott’  tlie  W.  co.ist  «»f  Patiig<»nia,  the 
islands  forming  a  part  of  Chonos  Archipelago. 

!  a  seaport  of  tlie  Mfixiean  Confederation, 

j  on  the  Pacific  coast,  about  lo5  in.  S.E.  <»f  Oajaca. 
tiiiaviare,  or  Gu\m\RBv  (hioa-i'f-n' ra,)  a  river  of  the 
U.  States  of  Colombia,  joins  the  Orinoco  near  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  in  VcMieznela;  Lat.  4*^  20'  .N.,  Lou.  07°  30'  W  . 
L('u<itU,  about  4.50  III. 

Oiiax'aoa.  Si*e  Okj^ca. 

4»naya<*'aiiito.  n.  {Min.)  Same  ns  En\roitr.  7.  r. 
iaiiaya'iiia.  a  sea  port  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  l*orto 
Hico,  W,  Indies:  pop.  aht.  5,500. 

Cji  iiayaii  i  I  la.*  {hwini-yiel'i/a.,)  a  sea-port  town  on  the  S. 

coas’t  of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

Olia'va.  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  P.iifiinm.  native  I 
of  inqiicai  America.  Therearetwospecies.  TheCoumum 
or  White  guava,  P.  pyriferunt,  i,s  a  low  tree,  17-20  ft.  high, 
wiih  numerous  branclies,  ohtii.se  smooth  leaves,  and 
fragrant  white  llow'ers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  roundish  or  ol>long, 
simioth,  yellow ;  the  rind  thin  and  brittle;  the  pulp 
firm,  full  of  bony  seeds,  fle.sh-eolored,  aromatic,  and 
sweet.  Tho  jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  in  the  M . 
Indies,  and  chiefly  at  IJavana,  is  liighly  esteemed.  The 
rind  is  stewed  with  milk,  and  is  al8«)  made  into  inur- 
iiialade.  This  fruit  is  rather  astringent  than  laxative. 
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G.  linds,  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice,  make  a  usefiil 
astringent  drink  iu  diarrlitt’a.— Tlie  Red  guava,  F.ponnf- 


Fig.  1209.  —  GOAVA,  (Psidium  pyriferum.) 


(rum  (Fig.  1209),  produces  a  beairtiful  fruit, with  red  flesh, 
hut  not  nearly  so  agreeal.le  as  ttie  wliitu  guava.  —  It  is 
very  acid.  8ee  Psidium. 

liluiyHquil,  (/iiei-a-4v'el',)  a  dept,  of  Ecuador,  border¬ 
ing  on  tlie  Pacific  Ocean ;  area.  abt.  14,418)  s(j.  in.  Hirers. 
(fiiayaipiil  Itiver.  and  sonic  smaller  streams.  Surface. 
diversified,  the  Andes  forming  its  E.  boundary.  Sat. 
in  some  part.s  fertile.  Cap.  Unayaquil.  liip.  abt.  75.000. 

—.A  city,  ca]).  of  the  above  dept,,  on  the  Guayaquil  River, 
about  40  m.  above  its  montb  ;  Lat.  2°  20'  21^'  8.,  Lon. 
79°  4.3'  \V.  It  consists  mostly  of  wooden  bouses,  built 
upon  low  nnlieallby  ground,  badly  supplied  with  water. 


Fig.  1'210.  —  catiiedh.al  of  cuatagcil. 


and  infested  with  vermin.  There  are  nevertheless  some 
good  edifices,  and  the  Cathedral  (Fig.  1210)  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  tho  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  pre¬ 
vails  ill  South  America.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
cocoa,  timber,  bides,  tobacco,  ceibo-wool.  ami  cattle.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast.  J*op- 
ahout  22.000. 

Giia.vnqiiil.  Gulf  of.  an  arm  of  the  I’acific  Ocean  in 
Ecuador.  It  receives  the  Guayaquil,  Daiile,  and  Tum- 
hez  Rivers. 

Giiayiiias.  (Aiwi'nia.^,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Sonora,  at  the  month  of  a  eonsidcrahle  river,  on  the  E. 
sliore  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Califurnia. '230  m.  AV.N.AV.  of  El 
Fiierte.  Lat.  '27°  50'  N.,  Lon.  11'2°  VV.  The  town  owes  its 
origin  and  rise  to  its  magnificent  harbor,  the  best  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  This  inlet  is  capatde  of  accommodating  '200  vessels, 
and  is  slieitcred  from  all  winds  liy  tlie  lolly  iiills  which 
surround  it,  and  tlie  island  of  I'axaros,  winch  forms  a 
natural  breakwater  before  its  entraiiee.  Close  to  the 
Iiier  there  are  5  fathoms  water,  and  deeper  soundings, 
with  good  aiiclmrage,  are  found  a  short  distance  fnrtber 
olT  shore.  The  more  modern  honses  are  large  and  well 
hnilt-  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  mud  and  fiat-roofed.  The 
climate  is  henlihv.  tliougii  hot.  Water,  with  provisions, 
have  to  lie  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  dislanee  of 
abimt  3  m.,  tlie  immediate  neighborliood  being  arid  and 
sterile.  But  the  great  commercial  advantages  of  Ibe 
place  countervail  tliese  drawbacKs,  and  will  probably 
render  it  Ibe  iirineipal  commercial  depot  on  tbe  W. 
coast  of  Mexico:  it  being  mneb  superior  ns  a  port  to 
either  Mazatlan  nr  San  Bias,  and  easier  of  access  than 
Acapulco  to  vessels  from  China  to  Mexico,  which  from 
the  jirevalenee  of  particular  winds  in  the  Pacific,  sel¬ 
dom  make  the  Mexican  const  S.  of  Gnayimis.  At  this 
port  and  Mazatlan,  indeed,  all  the  trade  between  Mex¬ 
ico  and  E.  Asia  is  now  transacted.  Fop.  abt.  5,bU0. 

44iiHy'rfi.  I.JA.  See  La  Guayiia. 

G  nny  a  river  of  Eettadur,  an  affluent  eif  the  Patia 

River. 

Giibbio.  (goob'be-o.)  [Lat.  F.iiguhium.']  A  town  of  Italy, 
21  m.  S.  of"  Urbino,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Apennines.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  silk  stuffs.  Rich  in  antique  Roman  and 
Etruscan  monuments,  /h/i.  18,700. 

Gli'lx*!*.  a  city  of  Hrandenlnirg,  Prussia,  at  tbo  conflu¬ 
ence  ot  tlie  Neisse  and  Lnlist,  ‘27  in.  S.  of  F'lankfort-on- 
tlie-Oder.  Manf.  Cloth,  woollen  stockings,  linens ;  tan- 
mcies  and  breweries  of  importance  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Fop.  12,050. 


U3G 


GUEB 


GUER 


GUIA 


Guboriiato'rinl,  o.  [From  Lat.  gubrrnator.  Sop  Gnol'<ler1aii<I, 
Govek.vok.J  Uolatins  nr  pcTtainiiii!  to  (jovpinineiit,  or 
to  II  governor.  (Uapil  soiio-tiiiios  in  the  U.  States.) 

G il<*iiila<| IIC^  a  town  ol  Mexico,  abt. 

30  III.  S.  ol  the  city  of  .Mexico.  KIcvatioii,  7,000  ft.^ 

Glld|;(>on,  (yu'IJ'iin.)  [Fr.  ynujua.]  A  small  Knro- 
jioan  M.ilaco]itprvgioii.s  tresii-w'ater  lish  ot  the  ftcnns 
Guhio.  (Cur.)  It' is  about  si.x  to  eight  indies  long,  anil 
li.ilf-cvlindrical  in  shape  ;  its  hack  is  pale-brown,  spiotteu 
with  black,  the  belly  wlilte,  and  tlie  tail  forked. 


The 


. . .  Gel'tlorland.  a  province  of  the 

Netlierlands,  boiitided  byUveryssel,  Westphalia,  N.  lira- 
hatit  Hollatid.  and  Utrecht,  on  its  respectivo  lines  ol 
frontier.  Area,  2.01S  sij.  in.  tSurf ace.  lleiierally  level. 
Mirers,  <fc.  The  Ithiue,  Mense,  W  aal,  Ys.sel,  and  Leek, 
and  iiiiinerons  canals.  I'lud.  Wheat,  rye,  buckwheat, 
ljutatotfs,  hops,  uiul  toluicco.  CaltltJ-bicodinj^  is 

carried  on.  Mauuf.  Linen,  paper,  leather,  tiles,  liipiors, 
beer,  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Arnheni  (the  cap.),  Nyuiwegen, 
Thiel,  and  Zutphen.  i'op.  441,043. 

.  (Bot.)  See  A  IBOBNOM. 


gudgeon  swims  in  shoals,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aqiiat-  'ifrom  tho  It  Guelli  and 

^  nisects.  They  atibrd  14-.t  sport  to  anglers.  Iron.  G^.l,^imG..el,>h,^^ 

ill  the  ilth  century,  was  transplanted  Irom  Italy  to 
Uerniany,  where  it  became  the  riding  race  of  several 
countries.  The  laniily  still  continues  in  tho  two  lines 
of  Uruiiswiek  —  the  rui/ul  in  linglaud,  and  tho  ducal  in 
Geriiiatiy, 

■  —  ■ '  See  Ghihellines. 


their  greediness  in  seizing  upon  any  bait  presented  to 
them.  A  spccie;<,  T)  iiiclies  loiij;,  inliahits  Niajjura  Uivei.; 


— A  person  easily  cheated  or  bamboozled.  —  A  bail;  au 
allurement.  ^  ,  u-  » 

(Mach.)  That  ])art  of  a  horizontal  shaft  ornxle  whu  h 
turns  in  the  collar;  au  iron  pin  hxed  un  a  bearing  in  a  (JUst ) 

thU^irtl^;t  a,n^  chielly  to  inanne  and;  (tln-„  Prince  Kegent).  t  consist.,  ot  grand  crosses 

lainhscape  painting,  winch  he  practised  both  in  oil  and  t<^-^’-l/0.con)nKinders,and  kinght  bot^  >■ 

water-colors.  Tho  picture  which  secured  his  fame  was  i  Ouon'oek.  post-oflu  e  ot  L.  kt  co. 

*  rs  dii  Columbus,  which  was  iiiHO'iioii,  n.  {/ool.)  Ihe  coiiimoii  name  ot  tho  gtuus 


}  jneturo  ' 
the  S'uvelage  dcs  J\issagirs 


exhibited  afthe  Salon  in'  ls31,  and  is  in  the  B>u\lcaux 
Museum.  The  Coup  de  Vent  dans  la  Kadc  d' Alger,  in 
which  w'as  still  more  admired,  is  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  When  Louis  Philippe  re.solved  to  decorate  tho 
interior  of  the  jialace  of  ^’ersaille8,  he  selectc^d  M.  Ginliti 
to  paint  the  principal  events  in  the  naval  history  ot 
Fr.mee.  The  artist  worked  assiduoilsly  at  this  com¬ 
mission  from  1838  till  1848,  during  which  period  he  pro¬ 
duced  no  less  than  03  paintings,  chiefly  naval  acthnis, 
nianv  of  large  size.  His  style  was  always  somewhat 
affected,  and  his  success  probably  caused  him  to  bo  neg¬ 
ligent  in  detnil.s,  slovenly  in  touch,  and  outrt  in  com¬ 
position.  exumple.s  of  which  faults  may  be  seen  in  his 
pictures  of  Scotti.sh  scenery,  The  Banks  of  the  Do)i, : 
Coast •  ticm<>s  near  &c.,  and  still  more  in  Ids 

V Inctndie.  du  Faubourg  da  Fera,  kc.  His  earlier  pic¬ 
tures  of  coast-sceneiy  in  France  and  Holland  ar<!  con¬ 
sidered  his  best.  Since  1861,  M.  Gudin  has  resided  in 
Scotland. 


tU’  monkeys  Cercopithccus  ol  tlie  ^Staihzcfic,  characterized 
by  a  moderately  pruinincnt  muzzle,  long  tail,  and  the 
last  of  the  inleiior  molars  with  tubercles.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety  of  size.  'Ihey 
live  ill  trotfps,  and  commit  great  havoc  in  gardens  and 
cultivated  liclds.  They  are  easily  tamed.  To  this  genus 
belongs  tho  Liana  monkey,  Fig.  813. 

ill iiorei  no,  Giov.vnm  J’r.^ncesco  U.yRBiERi,  commonly 
called  GbKHClXO  from  a  cast  in  his  eye.  was  born  at 
Cento,  ix-ar  Bologna,  in  1590;  he  wa.s  self-taught.^  He 
spent  some  time  at  llt.>me,  but  liveil  childly  at  Cent 
until  the  death  of  Guido  iu  1642,  wlien  he  settled  iu 
Bologna,  where  he  died  rich  in  166(3.  (j.  was  an  imitator 
of  Caravaggio,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  fio-callcd 
Tenrbrosi  masters,  from  the  great  depth  and  blackness 
of  their  shadows;  but  upon  his  settlement  in  Bologna  ho 
modilied  his  manner,  endeavoring  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
that  of  Guido. 

Oiierdon,  {gcr'don^)n.  [Fr.;  0. Ger. «>rr67, icariZ, price, 


Oiiebor,  Ouebre,  Olieber,  {ge/her,)  n.  [Pers.  j  value.]  A  reward,  recompense,  or  requital. 

///a’5>tiin  infidel;  Turk.  iuaowr.J  A  term  applied  by  the  “  lie  finds  bis  iu  Ins  lady's  smile.”  - 

Moliammr'dan  cotnpieror.s  of  I’ersia  to  tho  disciples  ot  , — To  reward  with  a  guerdon ;  to  make  recompense,  (r.) 
ZofOiister  ill  that  coin, try.  Tiicy  call  themselves  “  Be-  „  _  j. 

hendies,”  t.  followers  of  the  true  faith,  and  are  gen- 1  j  .v 

erallv  known  by  Enropeansas  tire-worshipi)ei*s.  Zoroa.s-  Ouor'^loiiaiblo,  a.  Deserving  requital  or  rewanl. 
ter  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  century,  4i>iier4cko.  OiTo,  {ger'ik-ri^r,}  a  German  philosopher 
B.  c.  In  course  of  time  the  system  became  very  corrupted,  ^  who  wa.s  ciamsellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
aiid  King  .Ardeshir  Bahekan  (a.  D.  22(3)  reformed  it,  col- 1  burgonia.-^ter  of  .Magdeburg.  He  invented  the  air-piinip 
lected  tho  sacred  book.i,  and  cau8e<l  them  to  be  trans-  and  weallier-^dass,  ami  publi.shed  some  treatises  on  ex- 
lat»‘d  from  the  Zend  languago  into  the  vernacular  dia- 1  ia*rimental  philosophy.  B.  1002;  l>.  KkSO. 
lect  of  Persia,  ami  built  temples  fur  the  preservation  of  -  Ciiioril'la,  n.  8aiue  as  Guerrilla,  q.  v. 
the  sacred  fire.  Under  the  Mohammedan  invaders  in  Oti^r'in,  Pierre  NAKCissK,a  French  painter,  u.  at  Ians 
tho  "til  century,  they  were  much  persecuted,  and  most  in  1774.  lie  was  a  scholar  ot  Uegnaiiit,  and  becanieone 
-  -  •  ’■  ■  ’  of  the  most  eminent  painters  ot  the  classical  school 


of  them  embraced  tslamism.  A  small  reinn.int.  who 
clung  to  tlieir  old  faith,  were  finally  allowfd  to  settle 
in  one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  They 
now  number  about  100, (JOO  souls,  dwelling  chiefiy  in  the 
city  of  Yezd,  ami  the  province  of  Kerman.  They  have 
the  character  of  being  industrious  and  virtuous,  in  com- 
jKirison  with  the  other  Persians,  hut  they  are  ignorant 
and  depressed.  A  body  of  the  Giiebrea  left  Persia  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  and  settlecl  in  Hindoslan.  At  pres¬ 
ent  they  are  numerous  in  Western  India,  where  they 
are  called  Parsecs,  trom  tho  country  of  their  origin. 
They  are  honored  by  Europeans  for  their  estiinaldo 
quaiities.  and  are  the  richest  and  most  influential  of  the 
native  citizens  of  Bombay.  Their  worship  became  cor¬ 
rupted  with  many  Hindoo  practices,  and  in  18.72  an  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  for  the  restoration  of  the  creed 
of  Zoroaster  to  its  original  purity,  wliich  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect.  They  recognize  one  God,  Ormnzd,  in¬ 
visible  ami  omnipotent,  the  creatur,  governor,  and  pre¬ 
server  of  all  tilings.  He  sprang  from  iiriiueval  light. 


Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are  Marcus  >exlus. 
exhibited  in  18(.)0;  the  Bmperor  pardoning  the  Insurgents 
at  Cairo  ;  Cli/tt'innestra,Cephalus,  and  A  lO'ora,  Dido,  and 
jBneas.  (J.  became  professor  at  the  school  of  Fine  Arts, 
baron,  and  member  of  the  Institute  and  l.egiuii  of 
Honor.  Among  his  scludar.s  were  Gericault,  Ary 
Scheffer,  and  Eugene  Delacroix,  wlm  all  distin;:uishcd 
themselves  as  masters  in  the  new  Koinantic  School.  D. 
at  Rome,  director  of  the  French  Academy  there,  in  1833. 
iiuer'ito,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fortif.)  A  small  lower  of  sand  or 
wood,  to  hold  a  sentinel.  —  Craig. 

<jlnoriisey*  (yarn'xay.)  a  British  island,  the  second  in 
size  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Lat.  49°  24'  to  49°  30'  N., 
Lon.  2°  3;/  to  2°41'  W 69  m.  S.E.  of  Start  Point,  in  the 
S.  of  Devonshire.  46  m.  S.W.  of  Cherbourg,  France.  It 
lias  a  lofty  and  abruiit  coast,  a  fertile  soil,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  low-lands,  affunls  very  fine  pasturage.  The 
inhabitants  si>eak  tlie  Norman  dialect,  ami  tlie  courts 
still  make  use  of  the  Freiicli  language.  Fop.  34,000. 


which  emanate'l  from  a  supremo  incomprehensible  es- ,  Guernsey,  in  O//V0,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  4(-0  sq.  m. 
sence,  calle<l  Zern:»no  Akerene,  <jr  the  Eternal.  Ormnzd  ,  JCvers.  Wills,  Seneca.and  Leatherwood  creeks.  Surface, 
created  a  number  of  g«Kid  spirits  to  act  as  the  medium]  liilly;  soiV,  luuderately  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  CV/^).  Cam- 
of  his  bounty  to  men,  and  intrusted  them  each  witli  the  bridge.  I*ip.  abt.  35,0>)0. 

guardianship  of  a  particular  person  or  4)bject,  animate ,  Gliorre'ro,  A  icente,  elected  presiilent  of  the  United 
or  inanimate.  The  sun  is  tho  eye  of  Ormnzd,  amj,  like  |  Mexican  States  in  1829,  was  by  birth  a  Creole.  At  the 
nil  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  animated  with  a  soul.  Thei  very  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico  he 


spirit  of  the  stars  have  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  can  reveal  the  future  to  those  who 
understand  tlieir  signs  ;  hence  astrology  has  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  them.  Tho  wor¬ 
ship  of  idols  is  prohibited,  but  a  reverence  for  fire  ami 
the  snn  inculcated,  as  emblems  of  deity.  To  Onnuzd  is 
opposed  Ahrimaii,  the  author  of  evil.  The  sacred  fire 
which  Zoroaster  brought  from  heaven  is  kept  continually 
burning  in  holy  places,  and  is  fed  with  choice  wood  and 
spices.  Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  very  peculiar. 
Fasting  and  celibacy  are  consiilered  as  displeasing  to  tlie 
deity,  and  polygamy  is  strictly  forbitlden.  Their  jiriests 
p.AS-s  their  time  in  praying,  clianting  hymns,  temliiig 
the  fires  on  tho  altars,  burning  incense,  and  performing 
certain  ceremotues.  Prayer,  obtMlience,  industry,  hon¬ 
esty.  hospitality,  nrnl  alms,  are  enjoined,  while  anger,  1 
revenge,  envy,  h.atre<l,  ami  quarrelling,  are  strictly  for-  [ 
bidden.  The  precepts  of  tins  religion  are  contained  in 
the*‘  Zend  Ave-^ta.”  or  collection  of  sacred  writings  which  ■ 
Zoroaster  received  from  heaven.  The  original  was  lost^ 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  but  copies  of  it  were  pre-| 
served.  1 


took  np  arms  against  the  Royalists,  and  never  ceased  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  afi'airs  oi  that  coun¬ 
try.  (-)n  repeated  occasions,  from  1819  to  1S28,  General 
G.  became  tho  rallying-point  of  the  liberal  or  popular 
jiarty,  the  yorkinos,  ainl  was  rejieatcdly  called  into 
active  service  in  liis  military  capacity.  Having  been 
successful  in  various  contests  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
he  at  length,  in  1829,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  The 
expedition  of  Barradas  soon  gave  employment  to  tlie 
new  government ;  and  the  better  to  enal>le  tho  president 
to  meet  the  exigency,  lie  was  invested  with  extraordi¬ 
nary' powers;  but  alter  the  victory’  over  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  when  the  invailing  expe<iltion  was  destroyed 
G.  evinced  nn  nnwillingness  to  relinquish  tho  dictator 
sliip,  which  became  the  jiretext  of  another  revolutifui ; 
and  Bustaniente,  the  vice-president,  aHsunied  the  reins 
of  governni'Uit.  G.,  how<‘ver,  was  not  long  nlle  ;  in  Sep- 
tember,  18:;u.  he  collected  a  large  force  at  Villadolid, 
and  establi-hod  a  f(*rm  of  government  in  ojipositinn  to 
that  of  Bnstainente,  and  tlie  wluvlo  country  was  agitated 
by  troops  in  arms.  But  bis  career  was  almost  run.  In 
February,  1831,  he  was  taken  and  shut. 


Ouorroro,  ( gher-ra'ro,),  a  state  of  Mexico,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  nrea,  abt.  32,000  sq.m.  Fivers. 
Balzas  and  Nasca  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Tixlhi.  ib/i.  abt.  270,009. 

Guerrilla,  Guerilla,  (ger-rJl'la.)  n.  [Sp,  dimin. 
of  guerra,  war.]  Tho  namo  applied  in  Spain  to  the 
armed  bands,  composed  of  iieasants  and  shepherds,  who, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry  on 
au  irregular  warfare  on  tlu-ir  own  account.  From  U08 
to  1814  they  were  regularly  organized  against^  tho 
French,  and  being  faxored  by  the  character  of  tho 
country,  were  successful  on  many  occasions,  e.spccially 
at  tliecommencement  of  the  war.  under  the  Empecinado, 
tho  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other  leaders.  Tliccountry 
itself  suffered  from  the  guerrillas,  who  revenge«l  politi¬ 
cal  treachery, or  even  tlie  bare  su.spicion  of  it,  by  feurlul 
deva.statiou8.  In  tho  subsequent  \xar  in  Sjiuin,  tho 
guerrillas,  (‘.‘specially’  those  of  tlie  Basque  provinces, 
acted  a  i>rumineiit  part  on  the  Carlist  side. 

— a.  Apiilyiug  or  pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in,  warfare  car¬ 
ried  on  by  independent  and  partisan  compauies  of 
soldiers:  a.s,  a i/wcrri//a  force. 

Giierrillcro.  {ger-reehyd'ro,)  n.  [Sp.,  from  guerra.] 
A  partisiin  soldier;  a  guerrilla;  an  irregular combataut. 
GuesM,  George,  or  Seguoyaii,  a  half-breed  Cherokee 
Indian,  inventor  of  tlie  Cherokee  alpliabet;  D.  abt.  1770 ; 
I),  at  8an  Francisco,  1843. 

Gui*kh,  {ges.)  V.  a.  [D.  gissen,  to  conjecture;  Swed. 
yissa.  to  divine;  Ir.  ye.asaim,  to  foretell  ;  Ar.  Liyas,  to 
gues.s;  Hind.  (7yas,  to  guess;  obs.  Ileb.  Araa’awi,  to  di¬ 
vine.]  To  conjecture  ;  to  divine  ;  to  form,  as  an  oi)inion, 
without  certain  principles  or  means  of  knowledge;  to 
suppose;  tosurniise;  to  think  at  I'andoiu  ;  to  imagino. 

“  You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father's  death.”  ^Shaks. 

_ To  judge  or  form,  as  nn  opinion  from  some  reasons  that 

render  a  thing  probable. 

*•  One  may  guess  from  Plato’s  writings  .  .  .  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  Hod."  —StiUingfieet. 

— To  conjecture  rightly  ;  to  solve  by  a  correct  surmise  or 
conclusive  oiiinioii ;  as,  I  guessed  the  drilt  of  his  inten¬ 
tions. —  To  hit  upon  by  accident. 

(Note.  With  regard  to  the  popular  misuse  of  tho 
word  in  this  country,  Webster  says,  —  It  is  a  gross  vul¬ 
garism  to  u.se  the  word  guess,  not  in  its  true  and  specific 
sense,  but  simply  for  think  or  believe;  as,*!  guess  the 
mail  has  arrived  ;  I  guess  he  is  at  home.  It  Is  equally 
vulgar  to  use  reckon  in  tho  same  way  ;  as,  I  recLon  the 
mail  h.is  arrived  ;  I  reckon  he  is  at  home.) 

— v.n.  To  conjecture ;  to  judge  at  random ;  tosurniise;  — 
preceding  at,  about,  of,  &c. 

—  71.  Conjecture;  judgment  or  opinion  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  or  grounds. 

“  No  man  is  blest  by  accident  or  guess."  — Founi?. 
Guoss'akle,  a.  That  may  be  guessed  or  conjectured. 
Guoss'er,  u.  One  who  guesses;  one  who  judges,  or 
expresses  an  opinion  without  certain  knowledge. 
Guos^'iiilifly^  adv.  By  way  of  conjecture,  (u.) 
Glii'SS'ivO,  a.  Conjectural  ;  arrived  at  by  guesses. 
GnO!ss'-ro|>o.  Guest'-ropo,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tow’- 
rope;  also,  a  painter,  or  warping  line,  for  a  boat. 
Guoss'-worli*  n.  Work  performed  at  liazard,  or  by 
mere  conjecture. 

Gh*?s<.  n.  [A.  S.  gest,  grest,  ga.’it ;  D.,  Fris.,  and 

O.  Ger.  f/u.'Y  ;  Goth,  ;  Dan.  Swed  gilst ;  Russ. 

yosty ;  .  gazda  ;  V! .  gwestwr.]  One  who  is  feasted 

or  entertained  at  the  table  of  another ;  a  visitor;  a  visi¬ 
tant ;  a  stranger  or  friend  received  into  the  house  of  an¬ 
other,  and  treated  with  ho.'iidtality ;  a  lodger,  or  so¬ 
journer,  at  a  hotel  or  boarding-house. 

“  'Welcome  the  comiue,  speed  the  partiug  — Pojje. 

GmosI '-rito,  n.  Office  due  a  guest. 

Guost'-i*opo,  n.  {Naut.)  See  Guess-rope. 

Guost  Station,  iu  Virginia,  a  post-ofiice  of  Wise  co. 
Gut*St'-\viso,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a  guest;  pertaiu- 
ing  to  a  guest. 

Gnottar'<la«  n.  [After  Dr.  Gnettard,  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist.]  i^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  onler  Cinctamacea:. 
G.  spreiosa,  a  native  of  the  AVest  Indies,  is  the  tree  from 
which  the  heautilul  zebra-wood  of  the  cubiiiel-inakers 
is  obtained. 

Gutran  '*  n.  A  loud,  stentorian  burst  of  laughter ;  a 
hor.se-laugli. 

Ghk’'5S'U\  V.  n-  See  Gurgle. 

GtilBr,  (glir,)  n.  [0.  Ger.]  A  name  applied  in  the  East 
Indies  to  n  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water,  found  in 
tho  clefts  of  rocks,  usually  white,  but  sometiineH  red  or 
yellow  from  a  mixture  of  clay  or  ochre  — Worcester. 
Guia«  ighee'a,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Parahiba. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  on  tho  Rio  Negro,  near  tho  N.  frontier. 
Gutae^Giiiaciiiii,  {jgVak,  gVd-kum,)  n.  See  Guaia- 

CUM. 

Guiann«  Guyana,  Ouayana,  (gP’d'na,)  an  extensive 
region  of  S.  America,  embracing  in  it.s  widest  accepta¬ 
tion  all  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Amazon  and 
Orinoco,  and  extending  between  L:it.4°  S.  and  8°4U'N., 
and  Lon.  50°  and  68°  AV.  By  far  tho  greater  portion  of 
this  region  (formerly  called  Spanish  and  J'ortuguese 
Guayana)  belongs  to  the  A’eneznelan  and  Brazilian  ter¬ 
ritories;  and  the  term  Guiana  is  now  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  only  to  tlie  country  between  Lat.  0°  40' 
and  8°  -10'  N.,  ninl  L<ui.  57°  30'  and  60°  AV..  divided  among 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch. 

G.,(Bkiti8H,)  the  most  AV.  portion  of  the  above  territory, 
and  the  largest,  if  we  include  witliin  its  limits  tho  en¬ 
tire  territiwy  claimed  hy  tlie  British.  The  latter  extends 
between  Lat.  0°  4(3'  and  8°  40'  N.,  and  between  tlio  57th 
and  Cist  degree  of  AV.  Lon. ;  having  K.  Dutch  Guiana, 
from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  the  (’orentyn;  S.  Brazil; 
AV.  A’eiiezuela;  and  N.  and  N.E.  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
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76,000  eq.  m.  Gen.  Peso.  An  alluvial  flat  extemls  inland 
to  the  loot  of  a  gnuip  of  low  hills,  wliich  cross  the  Es- 
Bequibo  in  Lat.  6®  16',  being  continuous  with  the  Sierra 
Imataca  in  Venesnela.  About  Lat.  5^a  inoiintain-riniin, 
an  ofl'set  of  the  Orinoco  range,  runs  W.  to  K.,  rising  in 
places  to  the  iieight  of  1,U00  tl.  above  sea-level.  About 
a  degree  farther  S.  are  the  I’acarainia  Mountains,  which 
also  run  W.  and  E.  Its  highest  point.  Mount  lloruiina, 
near  the  VV.  extremity  of  the  territory,  is  7,6o0  ft.  high. 
Tlie  Conocou  or  Canucn  chain  ruitiiing  S.E.  connects 
the  Piicaraiina  with  tlie  S?ierra  Acarai.  Thu  latter  is  a 
densely  wotaied  chain  of  nionntains  forming  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  ol  British  G'.,  ami  the  watershed  between 
the  bjisins  of  the  Amazon  and  K.s«equibo.  The  latter 
river  and  the  Ct>rentyu  both  rise  in  it.  Extensive  sa- 
vamias  are  found  between  E.  of  the  Berbice  Jliver  and 
IB  of  the  Pacuraima  chain,  together  with  swampy  tract.s 
of  country;  hut  with  these  exceptions  the  interior  is 
mostly  covered  with  lull  ranges  and tleiise  forests.  J^ivers. 
The  chief  rivers,  all  liaving  a  N.  direction,  are  the  Es- 
sequibo,  Ctmentyn,  Berbice,  and  Demerara.  From  the 
detritus  brought  d(iwn  by  tliese  streams  and  deptisited 
ai'uund  their  mouths,  the  wiiole  coast  is  shoaly  lor  12  or 
16  m.  seaward. —G’co/.,  tfr.  The  chief  rocks  are  granite, 
porphyry,  and  various  kinds  of  trap,  gneiss,  sandstone, 
and  colored  ochres.  Traces  of  iron  are  found,  hut  none 
of  the  precious  metals  have  been  iliscovered. — CVfm.The 
meaji  temperature  of  the  year  at  Georgetown  is  81°  2' 
Fahr..  the  maximum  90°,  tlie  minimum  74°  on  the  coast. 
Two  wet  ami  two  dry  seasons  constitute  the  clianges  of 
the  year.  Uurricaues  are  unknown,  ami  gales  are  un- 
freqneiit.  The  climate,  generally  speaking,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  low  and  swampy  coast-lands,  is  salu¬ 
brious. —  V<;ffet.(ind  Prod.  The  forests  abound  with  trees 
of  immense  size,  including  the  innra  fJcceUa^  zipari  or 
grtrnditariy  and  many  others,  yielding  tlie  most  valuable 
tiinber.and  an  abiindanceof  medicinal  plants,  dyewnods, 
and  others  excellent  for  cabinet-making.  Bixa.  orellana 
grows  in  profusion.  That  inagnificeni  specimen  of  the 
S.  American  flora,  tlie  Fictoria  Ilrgia^  was  discovered  by 
Sir  R.  Schombiirgk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice. — Zool. 
The  jaguar,  puma,  peccary,  wibl  hog,  tapir,  and  many 
kinds  of  deer,  abound  in  Britisli  G.  The  sea-cow  is  met 
with  in  the  larger  rivers,  which  are  also  inhabited  by 
the  cayman,  guana,  and  alligator.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  itnmensc,  but  generally  inactive,  serpents.  Tur¬ 
tles  are  plentiful,  ami  the  nvers  teem  with  fi.>h. — AgtiC4 
dx.  The  staples  of  British  G.  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot¬ 
ton  ;  among  the  minor  products  are  rice,  niai/a*,  Indian 
millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon.  The  sa¬ 
vannas  between  the  Berbice  ami  tlie  Demerara  occupy 
upwards  of  3,000  square  m.,  are  cbdlied  witli  nutritious 
gra-sses,  plentifully  irrigated,  intersperseci  witli  shady 
woods,  and  feed  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses^ 
Com.  The  exports  from  British  G.  <hiriiig  the  year  1H67 
amounted  to  $11,S30,000  ;  the  imports,  $7 .495,000  (gold 
values);  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exports  are  sent 
to  Great  Britain  ami  lier  N.  American  and  West  Imlian 
colonies.  The  trade  with  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
lH67,gave  the  following  figures:  Total  value  of  exports, 
$2,022,568  (mixed  values);  imports,  $1,431,991  (gold 
values).  Duti  h  and  Fhiglish  measures,  and  Sjiani.sh, 
Dutch,  and  English  money  are  in  use. — Govt.d Finance.. 
The  executive  administration  is  controlled  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  governor,  us>isted  by  a  legislative  a^senlbly,  or 
“college  of  electors,”  appointed  by  the  colonists.  The 
criminal  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  but 
civil  Cases  are.  in  general,  ruU*(l  by  the  Komaii-Dutcli 
law.  The  military  force  is  merely  nominal.  The  t*)tal 
public  revenue  in  1867  gave  a  return  of  $1,375,000, 
against  an  expemliture  of  $1,535,000;  public  debt, 
$:), 305.000.— <&c.  Ail  shades  of  religious  l)elief 
are  allowed  the  fullest  axHTcise.— Chief  towns.  George¬ 
town  (the  cap.),  and  New  Amsterdam.— 155,026.— 
Hist.  According  to  some,  Columbus  discovere*!  Guiana 
in  1498;  others  give  that  lumor  to  Vasco  Nuflez  in  1504. 
The  Dutch,  who  were  its  first  Eurot>ean  settlers,  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  1580,  and  the  English  in  D>30. 
Most  of  Guiana,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
former  till  1796,  when  Dtuncrara  and  Esseqiiilm  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  English.  They  were  restored  to  tlie  Ba¬ 
tavian  republic  in  D>02;  and  retaken  by  the  British  in 
tlie  following  year;  since  wliich  period  the  territory 
called  British  G’.  has  belonged  tothut  power:  that  called 
Dutch  Guiana  was  given  up  to  Holland  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  ,  ,  •  . 

G’.,  (Duich.)  This  territory  is  intermediate,  both  m  size 
and  position,  between  British  ami  French  Guiana.  It 
extends  between  N.  Lat.  2°  and  6°,  and  W  .  Lon.  53°  and 
57°  having  E.  French  G.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Marony;  S.  Brazil;  W'.  the  C*)rentyn,  wliich  divides 
it  from  British  Guiana;  and  N.  the  Atlantic,  Length, 
N  to  S..  250  m.;  average  breadth,  about  155  ni.  Arm. 
Ai)Out  38.500  sq.  niib‘S.  Desc.  The  physical  geography, 
climate,  and  productions  of  Dutch  G.  are  pretty  much 
tlie  same  as  British  Guiana.  All  tlie  rivers  liave  a  N. 
direction;  the  chief  i.s  tlie  Surinam,  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
after  a  course  of  nearly  300  m.  It  givi's  its  name  to  the 
N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  for  about  four  leagues  fnmi  the  coa>t. — Com,,  dx. 
About  60  ships  are  employeil  iu  the  traii.sport  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  colony  to  Europe.  Sugar  is  tlie  ciiief  staple, 
and  about  25,000,000  lbs.  are  produced  annually  ;  the  e.x- 
port  of  coffee  mav  be  estimated  at  al*out  4,0O0.000  lbs.  a 
year;  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  cus.sava,  and  yams  are  also 
grown  in  considerable  ipiantities  ;  and  plentiful  snpitlies 
of  varioiw  descriptions  of  timl>er,  and  of  woods  for  cab¬ 
inet-work,  with  gums,  balsams,  and  other  drugs,  are 
procunnl  from  the  interior.  Provisions  arms,  ami  manu¬ 
factured  goods  are  imported  from  iiolland;  pruvUions 
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are  also  iinporto<l  from  the  U.  States,  to  which  the  ex¬ 
ports  are  syrup  and  rum.  The  exports  fr<»m  Dutch  G. 
to  this  country  amounted,  fur  the  fiscal  yejir  ending  June 
30,  1SG7,  to  $329,049  (gold  values),  against  iinporU 
$445,996  (mixed  valties).  G’oef.,  dx.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  goveraor-gonerHl  and  a  high-council,  (bp. 
Paiumai'lbo.  P<p.  50.341,  exclusive  <»f  Indians  and  .Ma¬ 
roons.  The  latter,  living  in  the  interior,  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  runaway  negroes,  ami  wen*  very  troublesome 
during  the  pa.st  cent.;  tliey  have  now,  however,  adopted 
comparatively  sellled  habits,  and  receive  Hiinual  pres¬ 
ents  of  arms,  &c.,  Irom  the  Dutch  govt.,  the  territory 
they  occupy  lonning  a  kind  of  military  frontier  to  tlie 
Colony. 

(»*.,  (French.)  This,  which  is  the  most  K.  and  smallest 
division  of  Guiana,  lies  between  2°  and  6°  N.  Lat.,  and 
61)/^°  ami  54)/^°  \V.  L«»n.,  having  E.  and  S,  Brazil,  W. 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  N.and  N.E.  the  Atlantic.  Lengtli, 
N.  to  i5.,  260  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  lOO  to  190  miles. 
Area^  27,660  sq.  m.  Desc.  Tlie  coast  plain  {basses  terres) 
is  an  alluvial  tract  of  extreme  lertilily.  The  uplands 
(Gn«  hautes)  are  also  very  fertile,  with  a  mixed  argil 
laceons  nml  ferruginous  soil.  The  imaiiitain  chains  run 
E.  and  \V. ;  they  are  almost  wholly  granite,  ami  in  the 
centre  of  the  colony  rise  from  1,600  to  2,u00  feet  above 
sea-level.  Few  countries  are  more  abundantly  watered. 
There  are  upwards  of  20  rivers  (d’  co!isi(h*rahle  size,  all 
of  which  have  a  N.  course,  ami  in  the  rainy  season  in¬ 
undate  the  low  country  to  a  great  extent,  but  are  tlien 
innavigable  from  tlieir  great  rapidity.  The  coasts  are 
low,  and,  except  at  tlie  river  monflis,  ships  cannot  ap 
proach  the  shore.  There  is  only  one  roadstead,  that  of 
Cayenne,  where  vessels  can  riile  in  security,  i^everal 
small  rocky  or  wooiled  islands  fringe  the  coast,  among 
which  is  Cayenne,  at  the  month  of  the  Ozapoh,  on  which 
the  cap.  is  built,  dim.  The  climate  resembles  that  of 
British  Guiana,  but  the  coast-lands  appear  to  be  les.s  un¬ 
healthy.  Agric.,  Prmi.^  dx.  About  60  or  60  m.  fr<»m  the 
coa.st,  the  country  begins  to  ]»e  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  l(*wlamls  are  in  great  part  uncleared,  aial  covered 
with  nmlerwood.  The  cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  given 
up  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  cofTee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 
The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest  colonists; 
it  is  grown  only  on  the  low  lands.  Coffee  is  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  W.  indiiin,  and  its  culture  ha.s,  nf  late  years, 
fallen  off.  Cotton,  cocoa,  annotto.  and  vanilla  are  in- 
digeuous.  Indigo  aud  tobacco  (both  of  inferior  quality). 


Fig.  1211.  —  VANILLA  PLANIFOLIA. 
manioc,  rice.  Ac.,  are  grown,  but  in  flnetuatinj:  quanti¬ 
ties.  C>m.  The  exports  in  1867  amounted  to  $1,520,000 
(chiefly  to  France),  of  which  the  U.  Stati's  received  to 
the  value  of  $6,059  (goM  values);  in  the  same  period, 
the  imports  gave  $361,000,  of  which  the  U.  States  con¬ 
tributed  $29,764  mixed  values).  Govt.  Fn-uch  Guiana 
is  divided  into  two  districts  — Cayenne  ami  Siimamary. 

Tlie  administration  is  vested  in  a  govenuir,  assisted  by 
a  privy  council  and  a  colonial  council.  ('Cayenne,  the 
seat  of  govt.,  is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  this  colony  in  1S48,  and  in  18,51  the 
Freiioli  govt,  made  it  their  chief  penal  settlement.  Fop 
in  1866,  2.">,174.  Ifi.d.  French  G.  was  co!<»nized  early  in 
the  ITtli  cent.  Some  French  adventurers  first  settled 
at  Caveniie  in  1001 ;  and  witli  only  a  few  short  internip-  _ 
tions'from  the  Dutch  and  English,  the  French  held  that  Onijar, 
station  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  till  1809;  itwasthen 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Englisli  and  Durtugnese,  and 
Ill-Ill  by  till-  latte  r  till  1S15.  wlii-ii.  in  imraimnce  ol  the 
'I'ri-aty  of  Paris,  it  wa-s  re-tori-d  to  Kranca. 

a  pronp  of  i.-ilaiids  in  the 
I’acitic  Ocean,  olf  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 
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Gllibao*ra«  {ghe-ltoFra.)  a  river  of  Ireland,  enters  the 
.\tlantic  Ocean  on  the  N  W.  coast  of  Donegal. 

Giiiooiariliiii*  Francisco,  {goft^Hch^e-ardene,)  an 
Italian  hist<»rian,  B.  at  Florence,  in  1482.  He  was  bred  to 
the  law  ami  apjannted  jirote.^eur  of  jurisprudence  in  his 
native  city.  Politics,  however,  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1512  he  w’us  sent  amhassudor,  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
public,  to  the  .Spanish  court  at  Bruges.  — for  his  services 
in  which  mission  he  was  received  with  gr<-at  honor  by 
his  countrymen  ;  ami  Leo  \.  constituted  him  advocate 
of  tlie  Consisl<uy.  In  1518  he  was  made  govern<»r  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  and  next  of  Parma,  where  he 
dn>ve  out  the  French,  Jiml  confirmed  the  inhabitants  in 
tlieir  obeilieiice.  He  was  alterwards  reapp«»iiite(l  to  the 
government  of  M<*dena  and  the  pi esideiicy  of  (lie  Ro¬ 
magna;  and  in  1530  was  mmle  governor  of  Bologna, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  Guic¬ 
ciardini  took  a  leading  part  in  the  political  changes  at 
Florema*,  wliich  led  to  tlie  restorati‘m  ot  the  despotism 
of  tlio  Medici;  was  u  member  of  the  commission  of 
Twelve,  and  sevnired  tlie  appidiitmeiit  of  Cosmo  I.  in 
1637.  After  a  life  of  great  activity,  he  retireil  to  his 
villa,  and  began  his  great  work  on  the  Jlidory  of 
Italy  during  my  Own  Time,  which  he  hail  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  oi  his  death,  in  1610.  He  was  a  man 
of  gn-at  gravity  of  temper  ami  demeanor,  and  displaced 
much  political  saiiacity  and  love  of  justice.  He  is  the 
great!  St  of  the  Italian  liisloriaiis,  and  writes  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  been  a  principal  actor  in 
the  scenes  ho  descrilies. 

4iTlli<lal>lo,  {gid'add,}  a.  Susceptible  of  being  guided. 

(  gld'af)  v.  The  rewind  given  to  a  gni<le  for 
eervires  rendered.  (R.)  —  (iuiilance;  conduct;  direction. 

<iilii«raii(*0«  n.  Act  of  guiding;  direction;  goveiii- 
meiit ;  a  leading. 

“A  prince  ought  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  faction.”  Su-i/t. 

iinUl€‘.(gld,)v.a.  [h'v.gnidfr;  It.  guidare ;  S\t.  gnior, 
akin  to  Ger.  weisen,  t!»  show,  to  direct,  to  leud.j  To 
leati  or  direct  in  a  path  or  way ;  to  comhict  in  a  course 
or  directhin  ;  to  pilot ;  as,  to  guide  a  traveller. 

-*  Law  guide,  the  plauets  in  their  course." — S.  Roger.. 

_ To  direct;  to  order;  to  iiifliii-iice  ;  to  jjive  direction  ;  to 

instruct  and  control;  to  regulate  and  manage;  to  siiper- 
intend. 

-■  Nothing  but  the  interest  of  this  worid  guide,  men."  Keftlewell. 
_ n.  [Kr.]  A  person  tviio  leads,  instructs,  or  directs  an¬ 
other  in  his  way,  patli,  or  eourst- ;  a  eondnetor  ;  a  iiilot. 
—  One  wlio  directs  or  inflnences  anotlier  in  liis  conduct 
or  course  in  life;  a  regulator;  a  director  ;  an  adviser. 

"  Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  —Pope. 

(Mux.)  Tlie  leailing  part  in  a  canon  or  fngue. 

«iii€le'-bafS.«ui<le'-l>I«eUs.  {Much.)  I’ieees 
of  metal  witli  parallel  sides,  fitted  on  the  ends  of  tlio 
cross-liead  of  a  steam-engine,  to  slide  in  grooves  in  tliv 
side-frames,  aud  keep  the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  iu  a 
direct  line. 

tiliiile'loss,  a.  Without  a  guide ;  as,  a  "guideless  king; 
dom.” — Dryden. 

n.  A  finger-post  at  the  corner-fork  of 
across  road,  to  guide  travellers  on  tlieir  riglit  wa.v. 

Oiii.lo  d'Arrozzo,  (ge-dei-da-nt'zo,)  or  Arelino, 
((iuiDii.)  was  B.  aht.  995.  lie  was  t.roiight  np  in  a  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  wlicre  he  iipjilied  liini- 
self  to  tlie  study  of  music,  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
tlie  system  of  notation  tlien  in  use,  devised  a  new  one. 
He  had  the  honor  of  exiilaining  ids  invention  to  the 
pope,  Jolin  .\I.X.  lie  Introduced  tlie  use  of  tlie  lines 
and  spaces,  and  of  tlie  syllalples  nl,  re,  vii,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 
and  left  several  works  on  ids  art. 

Onidoii.fi/e'don.)  n.  [Kr.]  (Mil.)  The  standard  Iiorne 
by  regiments  of  liglit  eavulry ;  it  is  broad  at  one  end, 
nearly  pointed  at  tlie  otlier,  and  usually  made  of  silk. 

Olli'd'o  Ko'iii.  nsimlly  called  <>ui<lo.  a  celelirated 
Italian  painter.  B.  near  Bologna,  1575.  He  was  first  a 
pupil  of  lieids  Calviirt.  afterwards  of  the  Caracci,  and  ac¬ 
companied  Annilmle  Caracci  to  Borne,  wliere  lie  studied 
the  works  of  Kafaello  and  Caravaggio.  Alter  JO  years’ 
resilience  at  Boine  lie  settled,  almiit  16JJ,  at  Bologna, 
olitained  full  employment  at  Idgli  iiriees,  and  founded  a 
scliool.  He  iiainteii  first  in  liie  man ner  of  Caravaggio, 
tlie  hold  wotMra/i.rf,  hill  afterw arils  adopted  a  style  re- 
niarkiihle  for  its  sottuess  and  grace,  and  uitimately  its 
sentinientality.  He  indulged  in  gamhling,  and  Ihongh 
he  liad  long  a  large  income,  lie  died  in  delit.  He  painted 
a  large  nmnlier  of  inferior  pictures  for  dealers  for  mere 
liread.  His  Phn-bus  and  the  Hours  jrrecd.d  by  Aurora, 
in  the  Rosjiiglioso  I’alace,  is  by  some  considered  ids  finest 
performance.  Aniiuig  ids  otlier  works  are  the  Cruo'frion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  work,  in  tlie  Vatican  ;  Corona¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  at  Bologna;  tin-  Ecce  Homo,  (Fig.  901,) 
in  tlie  Dresden  Callery;  Assumptim  of  the  Virgin,  at 
Munieli ;  and  tlie  famons  portrait  of  Beatrice  Crnci,  (Fig. 
549,)  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  paintings  in  Uonie.  He 
painted  numerous  Magdalens.  1).  at  Bologna,  164'J. 
OnioiiiiP.  (ghe-in',)  an  ancient  iirov.  of  France,  coniiiri^ 
bending  tlie  territory  now  formed  liy  tlie  depts.  of 
tiirondc,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Aveyron.  and  portions  of  Tarn- 
et-Oaronne.  and  Lot-et-Garonne.  and  comprising  vvith 
Gascony  wliat  was  originally  tlie  country  ot  Aipiitaine, 
of  which  name  G.  is  a  corrn|)tion.  G.  passed  into  tlie 
posspssinn  of  tlie  Knglish  in  11.52.  Tlie  French  seized  it 
in  1294,  and  it  was  frei|nently  contested  until  it  came 
into  tlie  po8.session  of  F'ranee  in  1453. 

or  ^wiiixnr^  {qhe-har*d  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  San  Salvador,' receives  the  Mitlau,  and  dis- 
charges  its  surplus  waters  into  tlie  Pacific  l>y  the  Leni- 
River.  It  is  abt.  »'0  in.  in  eiiTuniference,  aii'l  has  a 
larj:e  island  in  the  mi-hlle  containing  the  mins  ol  an 
ancient  town.  ,,  . 

Guild,  {gdd,)  n.  [A.  ^.gdd,  yield,  gild,  or  gyld,  from 
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gJidayi,  to  pay,  l»ecn«se  eac^h  member  was  to  j)ay  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  support  and  cliarge  of  the  company.] 
A  society  or  body  of  iiuhvhluals  associated  togetlier  for 
carrying  on  commerce,  or  some  particular  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness.  There  existed  at  liome  various  fraternities  of  trades¬ 
men,  which  bore  a  considerable  resemblanco  to  our  mod¬ 
ern  f?.,  and  were  pertnitted  t(j  regulate  tlieir  alfairs  by 
tlieir  own  laws;  but  it  is  usual  to  trace  the  origin  of  G.  to 
the  Middle  Axes.  Mechanical  industry  would  never  have 
flourished  under  the  feudal  system,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
uniou.s  formeti  among  the  workmen  and  merchants  them- 
stdves.  When  the  advantages  ot  these  associations  became 
known  and  felt,they  rapidly  increased.and  in  tiie  struggle 
between  the  citizens  and  nobility, the  i)rincipal  resistance 
against  the  latter  was  made  by  the  G.  or  corporations.  As 
s  >on  the  citizens  aiapjired  an  influence  in  ll»e  admin 
istration,  the  guilds  became  the  basis  ot  ti»o  municipal 
constitutions,  and  every  one  who  wisiied  to  participate 
in  the  municipal  government  was  obligtMi  to  become  a 
meml)er  of  a  G.  Hence  we  so  often  And  distiuguishi‘d 
imlivitbials  belonging  to  a  chiss  ot  mechanics  ot  whoso 
occupation  they  j)robably  did  not  know  anything.  G. 
introiluced  the  democratic  element  into  society,  ami  in 
their  progress  became  the  bulwarks  ot  the  citizen  s 
lila'rty,  ami  the  depositaries  ot  much  political  power.  l>y 
the  close  of  the  I'Jth  cent.,  merchants’  (j\  were  general 
througiiont  the  cities  of  Kurope.  The  Drapers’  Company 
of  Ilatnburg  d.ites  from  1153,  ami  that  of  the  felioe- 
makers  of  .Magdeburg  from  1157.  With  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  and  strength,  the  G.  either  purclnised  or 
extorted  from  their  rulers  privileges,  which,  once  ob¬ 
tained,  they  were  careful  never  to  give  up.  Uy  the  13tli 
cent,  they  had  acquired  consiileraltle  power,  ami  in  two 
successive  ages  they  counterbalanced  the  i)t)wer  of  the 
nobles.  By  degrees,  they  themselves  grew  into  intoler¬ 
able  aristocracies,  especially  in  Germany,  where  their 
ex.ictions  had  to  be  curbed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
G.  wt*re  abolished  in  Ihaissia  in  IHIO;  but  the  want  ot 
such  associations  having  since  been  felt,  laws  were  en¬ 
acted  in  1840  to  favor  their  re-establishment.  In 
France,  they  were  suppressetl  in  1776,  but  soon  re-estai)- 
lislied,  ami  not  fln:iMy  abolisbeil  till  1791.  In  Englaml 
an<l  Scotland,  tlie  exclusive  privileges  of  the  guildry 
Ciunpanies  have  now  been  abolislied. 

Giiir<ler,  n.  [Du.  and  Ger.  guldm.]  A  Diibdi  silver 
coin,  wliose  value  is  a  little  more  than  40  cents ;  —  wi*it- 
ten  also  gihUr. 

<4 :iil'4lorlsiii<I^  in  Ntw  I'or.V,  a  post-township  of  Al- 
)>any  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,-46. 

Giiir<lorl;i]i4l  Centre,  in  Xtw  York^  a  post-office 
of  Albany  co. 

Oair<lerlan(l  Station,  in  Ntiw  I or/i.-,  a  post-office 
of  Ali>:vny  co. 

OuiliUord,  (giVford.')  a  town  of  Englatid,  co.  Surrey, 
oil  the  Wey  (to  this  point  navigable  for  barges),  18  m. 
S  W.  of  L  »n don  ;  pop.  7.91)0. 

in  .\(innASiotay  a  post-village  of  Freeborn 
.  CO  .  abt.  5  m.  W.  of  Austin. 

GiiUil'liall,  n.  An  important  public  building  of  the 
city  of  bondon,  tlio  seat  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  the  place  of  its  civic  meetings.  Various  courts  are 
hel  l  here;  and  here,  every  9th  of  November,  the  new 
lord  mayor  for  the  coming  year  gives  a  grand  public 
dinner,  at  whitdi  her  Majesty's  ministers  ami  the  great 
law-officers  of  the  Crown  are  invariably  present.  This 
building  was  commenced  in  1411,  by  contributions  of 
several  companies  calleil  r/ailils,  ai<led  by  liberal  «lona- 
tions  from  many  jirivate  individuals.  Of  the  original  G. 
little  now  remains  but  the  stone  and  mortar  ot  tlie.  walls, 
it  having  suffered  sevendy  by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  It 
w.is  patched  up  by  Wren,  ami  again  in  tlie  last  century 
by  Dance,  who,  in  1789,  erected  the  present  intensely 
harharons  front. 

Oiiild'ltall,  in  Vermont,  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  E-ssex  co.,  on  the  C<mnecticut  R;ver,  abt.  60  m. 
N.E  of  .Montpelier:  pop.  of  township  abt.  7ii0. 

Guild  lialt  rails,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Guildhall 
t<»wnship,  Essex  co. 

Guile,  (i/t/,)  «.  [0.  h'r.giiille;  allied  to  loile,  q.  v.]  Wile; 
subtlety;  craft;  cunning;  artilice;  deceit;  duplicity;  — 
commonly  in  a  bail  sense. 

“Deep,  hollow,  ireacberous.  aod  full  of  guilt."— Shaka. 

— I).  a.  To  cloak  or  conceal  with  craftiness  or  artifice. — 
To  cajole;  to  delude;  to  deceive. 

Gutle'fiii,  a.  Full  of  guile;  cunning;  crafty;  artful; 
wily;  deceitful;  insidious;  subtle;  fraudulent;  treacli- 
erons. 

“  By  jfui7e/«d  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained  "—Shakt. 
Gllile’fliliy,  Artfully;  insidiously;  treacherously. 
Guilo'iiiliiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  guileful ;  deceit; 

secret  troiichery;  tricky  cunning. 

Glillc'leHS,  a.  Free  from  guile  or  deceit ;  frank;  slii- 
cero;  open;  honest;  guileless  heart. 
Gililo'lessly,  adv.  In  a  guileless  manner. 
Giiile'les.HuosH,  71.  Quality  of  being  guiUdess;  open¬ 
ness:  simplicity;  freedom  from  deceit  or  cunning. 
GuilTord,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-horongh  and  town.ship 
of  New  Haven  co ,  on  Long  island  Sound,  aht.  16  m.  E. 
by  S.  of  New  I  laven.  It  contaitis  the  birthplace  of  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  onr  eminent  American  poet.  Pop.  of 
township,  abt.  3,560. 

Guil'ford,  in  Illinoin,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  Kiver,  aht.  90  m.  S.W,  of  Springfiedd. 

— A  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.;  pop.  abt  1,600. 

— A  town.ship  of  Winnebago  co. ;  j>op.  abt.  1,800. 
Gllil'ford,  in  Indinnii,  a  ])ost-village  of  Dearborn  co., 
between  Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburg. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  abt  1,900. 

Gllil  in  low  i,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  800, 

Giiil'l'orcl,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 


GnirforiK  in  Michigan  and  Minneanta.  See  Oilfori). 

Guirt'ord,  in  Mi&souri,  a  post-village  of  Nodaway  co., 
ubl.  32  III.  N.  bv  E.  of  St.  Jo.seph. 

Giiil  t'or^l,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  660  sq.  m.  Pivers.  Deep  and  Haw  rivers,  be^ides 
numerous  smaller  streams.  undulating ;  soil, 

fertile.  Cap.  Greensborongh.  i\^>.  abt.  21,006. 

Giiirfor4l«  in  New  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Chenango  co.,  aht.  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  5,000. 

Giitri’oril.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co.,abt.70 
m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

—A  jiost-towuship  of  Medina  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Giiil'IorU,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  3.800. 

Guil'ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mindbam  co.,  abt.  130  m.  S.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,550. 

Gtiil'l'ord,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Acconiac  co. 

Giiil'foiMl  Conlro,  in  New  York,  a  post-vilhige  of 
Chenango  co.,  abt.  lOO  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Gutrford  Oiitro,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  CO.,  abl.  120  III.  8.  of  Montpelier. 

Guil  ford  iNuirt-lIouse,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village 
of  Guilford  CO.,  about  5  m.  from  Greensborongh,  memo- 
ral)le  for  a  battle  hmglit,  March  15,  1781,  between  tlie 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene,  and  the  British  under 
Lord  Cornwallis.  The  British  were  about  2,4‘i0  strong, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  veteran  soldier.s.  The  American 
force  mimhered  about  4,400,  of  which  only  about  1,500 
were  regular  troops;  the  rest,  mainly  composed  of  raw 
militia,  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  Greene,  alter  an  heroic 
re.sistaiice,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  British 
W'xs  over  600  men,  including  many  officers;  that  of  the 
Americans,  1,128  killed,  wunndeil.  and  missing.  Though 
victorious,  Cornwallis  was  so  much  cripjiled  that  he  re¬ 
treated  on  the  ISth.  witli  the  Americans  in  lii>t  pur>uit; 
and  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  when  the  battle 
was  menlioneil  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  that 
“another  sncli  victory  would  ruin  the  Britisli  army.” 

Guirfi>r<l  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 

London  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.E.  of  Leesburg. 

Gliilleniot',  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
{Typog.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  quotation-marks 
or  points ;  thus 

Giiilloiiiot,  {gilde-moV ,)  n.  (Zool.)  See  Urin.®. 

Guil'Iovat,  77.  [From  ¥r.  guiller,  to  ferment.]  A  vat 
for  fermenting  liijnors. 

Giiillocho,  (gil’ldslV,)  n.  [From  the  inventor  Guillot.] 
{Arch.)  An  ornament  composed  of  two  iFig  1212)  or 
more  carved  fillets,  which  by  repetition  form  a  cuntimied 
scries. 


Fig.  1212.  —  OUILLOCHE. 

Guillotino,  {gil-lo-teen\)  n.  An  instrument  used  in 
France,  for  infliction  of  capital  pniiislimeiit  by  decapita¬ 
tion  ;  80  called  frun  Joseph  Igiiace  Guillotin,  by  horn 
it  was  introduced  into  that  country.  This  jierson  was 
horn  at  Saintes,  and  became  a  physician  at  Parts,  wIkto 
ho  obtained  a  certain  celebrity,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Hevidntion.  by  the  strong  psirt  which  lie  took  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  the  Tiers-Ktat.  He  was  in  con- 
seipience  elected  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly 
Wlien  that  body  was  occupied  in  its  long  discussions 
relative  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  cmle,  in  1790,  Gnillo- 
tin  jiroposed  tlie  adoption  of  decapitation,  up  to  that 
time  used  only  for  nobles,  as  the  only  method  of  cajiital 
IHUiishment.  From  sentiments  of  Immunity,  he  recom- 
mendeil  the  employment  of  a  machine  which  had  been 
long  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  77ia7i7mjta,  and 
in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  niaiden.  The  Assembly 
approved  the  idea,  and  tlie  machine  was  ailopted,  to 
which  the  Parisians  have  given  the  name  of  Guillotine. 
and  of  which  Guillotin  is  most  erroneously  supposed 
to  liave  been  the  inventor.  It  consists  of  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  fixed  in  a  horizontal  frame:  a  sharp 
blade  of  steel  moves  up  and  down,  by  means  of  a  pulley 
ill  grooves  in  the  two  uprights;  the  edge  is  oblique,  in¬ 
stead  of  liorizontal.  The  criminal  is  laid  on  his  face, 
his  neck  immediately  under  the  blade,  wliich  severs  it 
at  a  blow  from  his  body.  It  is  equally  a  vulgar  error 
that  Guillotin  perished*  by  the  instrument  which  hears 
his  name.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  hut  released  at  the  revolution  of  July,  1794,  and 
p.  in  1814. 

GiiUlotine',  v.  a.  To  decapitate  by  means  of  the 
guillotine. 

Guilt,  n.  [A.  8.  gylt.  from  gyldan.  to  pay,  to  restore.] 
Tlie  fine  or  mulct  paid  for  an  offence;  lienee  also,  by 
im|dic:ition,  the  offence  it.self ;  as,  the  guilt  of  an  offence, 
the  guilt  of  poverty. 

“  I  know  not.  T  nsk  net  if  guilt 's  in  that  heart, 

1  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art.”  —  Moore. 

—That  state  of  a  moral  airent  wliich  results  from  his 
actual  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  knowing  it  to 
he  a  violation  of  law ;  criminality  in  a  civil  or  political 
flense. 

Giiil'tily.  adv.  'Without  innocence;  without  clearness 
of  conscience. 

“  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake.”  —Shakt. 

Gnilt'losH.a.  Free  from  crime  or  offence:  innocent. 

4siiilt'IOMKly,  adv.  Wiiliout  guilt;  innocently. 

Giiilt'lcJ<Hn4*SS,  71.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uniltless. 

Giiil'ty.  a.  [A.  S.  gyltig.]  Justly  charged  with  an 
offence ;  not  innocent. 
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(Crim.  Law.)  See  Vermct. 

{ge-mar-u7}g'.)  an  inland  town  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  on  the  Ave,  prov  of  Minho,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Oporto. 
Manuf.  Cutlery,  table-liiicii,  and  toys.  P(Pp.  7,100. 

Guiill2ii*lM^ilM.  (ghe-ma-rd'ens,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Bay  of  Cuma,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  MaraiiliSo;  pop. 
abt.  2,500.  —  A  village  of  Brazil,  prov.  Malto-Grosso,  a’.it. 
40  ni.  N.E.  ofCnyaba. 

Guinea*  {ghin’ny.)  n.  [So  called  from  its  being  struck 
out  of  African  gold  brought  from  tlie  coast  of  f/wirz/’o.]  A 
gold  coin  of  Great  Britain, of  the  value  of  2U.  sterling, 
or  ;^.88.  It  was  first  coined  iu  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  was  supersedeil  by  the  sovereign  in  1817.  Though 
the  coin  has  ceased  to  be  current,  the  name  is  still  used 
to  designate  a  sum  of  twenty‘<nie  shillings;  and  it  is 
customary  to  reck«>n  professional  fees,  voluntary  Mib- 
6criptions,&c.,)n  guineas, whicli  is  snjiposeil  to  raise  them 
above  mere  jaiunds,  shillings,  and  pence  transactions. 

Gtiiii'ea*  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  applied  by  Kuro- 
jieari  geographei-s  to  designate  a  iiortion  of  llie  W.  coast 
of  Africa.  Tlie  older  geographers  apply  it  to  the  line 
of  coast  fn)m  the  mouth  of  Hie  Gambia  to  that  of  tlie 
Quorra;  whereas  tlie  more  moilern  authors  extend  its 
limits  from  Cape  Verga,  Lat.  10®  30'  N.,  to  the  rnoulli  of 
Noiiise  River,  Lat.  17®  S.,  and  all  the  district  S  of  Cape 
Lopez,  Lat.  5°  S.,  namely,  ('origo,  A^ygolo,  and  lienguda, 
by  the  mime  of  S.  <»uiiiea;  while  under  N.  Guinea,  or 
Guinea  Proper,  are  compreliended  .Sierra  Lemte,  the 
Grain  Coast  (including  L-hn'ia),  the  Jvorif  0>ast,  the 
Gold  Coast  (including  Ashantee),  the  Slave  Coast  (includ¬ 
ing  Dalnnney).  P>'nin,  Biafra.  &c.  'J'he  description  of 
this  exteiiflive  line  of  coast  will  he  fniiiid  chiefly  under 
the  heads  of  the  countries  above  printeil  in  italics. 

Gtiiii'ea-oorii.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Holcus. 

Guiii'ea-f4>u’l*  Guixe.a-Hex.  or  Pint.\do,  n.  (ZoGl.)  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  the  genus  Numida  of  Lin- 
nceus,  family  Phasiamdw,  natives  of  Africa  and  its  adja¬ 
cent  islamls ;  tlieir  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
domestic  ponl  try,  ami  their  food  tlie  same.  The  common 
G.-F.,  Nnmida  meleagris  (Fig.  1213),  is  bigger  than  a 
large  cock  ;  tlie  hea<l  i.s  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered 
witii  a  nuked  Mulsh  skin  ;  on  the  toji  is  a  callous  coni¬ 
cal  protuberance;  and  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble,  at  the  base,  liangs  a  loose  wattle,  which  in  the 
female  is  red.  and  in  tlie  male  hluisli :  the  upper  part  ot 
the  neck  is  almost  naked,  bring  very  tliiiily  furnished 
witli  a  few  straggling  hairy  feathers:  the  skin  is  of  a 
bluish  ash  ;  thelowe  r  part  of  the  neck  is  covered  with 
feathers  of  a  jiurple  hue :  hut  the  general  color  of  the 
plumage  is  dark  blui.sh-gray.sprinkleil  with  rmiml  white 
spots  of  different  sizes,  over  the  whole  of  the  feathers,  the 
breast  only  excepted,  which  is  of  a  uniform  gray  blue; 
the  greater  quills  are  white;  and  the  rest  are  Kimilar  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  spotted  and  loiigitudi- 


Fig.  1213.  —  ouiNEA-FowL,  or  pint.ado. 
(iVumicta  mtltagrU.') 


nally  barred  with  white.  Its  wings  are  short,  and  th# 
tail  pendulous,  or  pointing  downwards.  'I'his  binl  Is  now 
common  in  our  poultry  yunU,  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  tlie  y«iung  ones  being  difficult  to  rear,  they  are  not 
bred  ill  numliers  at  all  e<jual  to  tiiose  of  the  domestic 
pimltry.  The  female  lays  many  eggs  in  a  season,  which 
she  frequently  secretes  till  she  has  produceil  her  young 
brood.  The  egg  is  smaller  than  tliat  of  the  cominoii 
hen.  ami  of  a  rounder  shape;  in  color  redilish-white, 
obscurely  freckled  with  a  darker  color;  and  is  delicious 
eating.  The  G.~F.  is  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird  ;  its 
voice,  harsh  and  unpleasant,  is  ciunpared  by  Latham  to 
a  door  turning  uptui  its  rusty  hinges,  or  to  an  iingreused 
axle-tree.  During  the  night  it  perches  on  high  places, 
and  if  disturbed,  alarms  everything  within  hearing  by 
its  unceasing  cry.  It  scrapes  in  the  ground  like  the 
hen,  and  delights  in  roUiim  in  the  dust  to  free  itself  from 
insects.  In  a  wild  state  these  birds  associate  in  flocks, 
giving  the  jireference  to  marshy  places,  where  they  sub¬ 
sist  almost  wholly  on  insects,  worms,  and  seeds.  They 
forme<l  a  part  of  the  Roman  banquets;  and  they  are 
greatly  esteemetl  by  many  persons,  who  consider  their 
flavor  to  respml>le  lliatof  tlm  phejvsant. 

GiiiiiVa,  (Gulf  of.)  formed  by  the  .\tlantic  on  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  between  I..at.  6®  20'  and  1°  S.,  L«»n. 
7®  30'  VV.  and  10®  E. 

Gtiiiioa.  (Xow.)  S»*e  Papoa. 

Guilt ’ou-pi;;;^*  7».  {7jh)I.)  'I'he  common  name  of  the 
genus  L’am'u,  family  Ifystricidtr.  The  coninion  G.  /'., 
C.  cobaia,  is  indigenous  to  S  .America,  hut  is  n«iw  found 
domesticated  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  little  rodent 
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animal  has  ears  larj^e  and  broad,  the  tipper  lip  divided 
in  two,  tlie  hair  or  lur  erect,  and  fiomewluit  resenibling 
that  of  a  pig  (whence  it.s  name).  The  color  of  this  small 
rodent  uniiual  is  generally  white,  with  black  spots, 
although  this  is  somewhat  variegated  by  orange  blotches 
on  tlie  coat.  It  has  live  toes  «>n  tlio  fore  legs,  and  three 
on  the  hiiiil  ones,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  cam 
dal  appendage.  In  their  habits  C/.  P.  arc  extremely 
neat,  as  they  are  constantly  seen  smoothing  ami  arrang¬ 
ing  the  hair  which  forms  tlie  outer  tegument  of  their 
coat.  Their  general  voice  is  a  grunt  or  feeble  stpieal. 
which  renders  them  even  more  analogous  to  the  pig,  to 
which  they  are  so  often  likened.  Tlie  'G.  I*,  in  its  wild 
state  inhabits  dry  sandy  places,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed 
a  greit  dainty  by  the  natives  of  »S.  America, 

Criiiii'ca^wonn,  n.  {Z>ol.)  See  FiLAia.\. 

CrtiiiieH,  {yioei'nf.s,)  a  t‘)wn  of  Cnha,  W.  Indies,  near 
Uroa  Kiy,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.  K.  of  Havana. 

{g&in^gnng^)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Cotes- 
dti-Nord,on  theTrieux;  pop.  6,7 4S. 

Guipure,  {ghi'pun-.,)  n.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

—  .An  imitation  of  ancuMit  lace,  less  expensive,  as  durable, 
and  equally  beautiful  with  the  article  which  it  represents. 
Giiipiiseon,  Guipuzroa,  {gM^poos'ko-a,)  tlie 
smallest,  but  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  B.vsque 
Frovincks.  »/.  r. 

Guiria,(5'A«»<'r«-rt,)a8ea-port  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
(iulf  of  Paria.  abt.  135  m.  E.  of  Cumana. 

OiliHcaril,  Uoui-uit,  {gis$'kai\)  duke  of  Apulia,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  tlie  Norman  adventurers  in  Italy, 
joined  liis  brothers  there  about  10.‘>3,  ami  iii  t)»o  f<»lh>w- 
ing  year,  with  his  brother  lliituplirey.  defeate<l  and  took 
prisoner  Po)»e  Leo  IX.  at  the  battle  of  Civitclla.  At  the 
head  of  a  small  band  he  penetrated  into  Calabria,  his 
aim  pillage,  his  means  force  or  knavery.  On  tlie  death 
of  Ilurnphrey,  in  1057,  Robert  was  accepted  as  the  Icailer 
of  liis  countrymen,  completed  the  com|uest  of  Apulia, 
and  obtained  from  Pope  Nicholas  II.  the  title  of  duke  of 
Apulia  and  Oalabna.  Ho  wms  joined  in  1060  by  his 
younger  brother  Roger,  with  wliom  he  quarrelled,  but 
soon  made  peace,  Calal)ria  being  divided  between  them. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Tarentum  and  Otranto,  and 
to<*k  Bari  in  1071  after  a  siege  of  four  years.  He  assisted 
Roger  at  the  siege  of  Palermo,  of  wliicli  he  retained  the 
sovereignty,  giving  the  rest  of  Sicily  to  liis  brother.  In 
1074  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  \  II..  and 
again  four  ye  irs  later;  but  iu  1080  lie  was  reconciled, 
and  did  homage  to  tlie  pope  for  his  duchies.  In  the 
following  year  ho  engaged  in  war  with  the  emperor  of 
the  East,  ami  at  tlie  same  time  his  subjects  revolted. 
Hereturut*«l  and  <|uickly  suppressed  the  revolt.  In  1081 
Gregory  VII,,  then  besieged  in  Sant'  Angelo  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  IV.,  called  Robert  to  his  aid.  The  emperor 
did  not  wait  to  encounter  him.  hut  Romo  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  pillaged  and  partly  burnt  by  the  army  of  Normans 
ami  Saracens.  He  was  continuing  successfully  the  war 
with  the  Greeks,  when  he  P.  at  Cephalonia  in  108.*>. 
Robert,  by  his  first  wife,  was  father  of  B>)hemond,  prince 
of  Anfiocii.  One  i*f  his  daughters  was  married  to  Con¬ 
stantine  Ducas,  Son  of  the  Emperor  Michael;  another  to 
a  son  of  .Azzo,  marquis  of  Este  ;  and  a  third  to  Raymond 
II ,  count  of  Barcelona. 

Guise,  igeiis.)  The  name  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
the  founder  (‘f  which  was  Clamle,  son  of  Rene  II.,  duke 
of  Ltirraine,  who  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  from 
Louis  XII..  in  1506,  distingui.she<l  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Marignano  151a,  was  created  iluke  of  Guise  in  Picardie 
by  FranQois  I.  in  1527,  and  D.  1550.  The  dukr  of  Guise 
having  married  into  the  royal  family,  one  of  his  daugli- 
ters  espoused  James  V.  of  Sicotland,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Mary  Stuart.  His  eldest  son,  Fa.iX§ois,  who 
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succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  of  the  age,  and  was  king  of  Kruiico  in  all  hiu  l 
the  name.  He  was  the  chief  of  tlie  Catholic  “  League, 
opposed  to  Comle  and  tlie  Huguenots,  and  was  assassi¬ 
nated  1563.  The  sun  and  successor  of  the  latter,  Henri 


Puke  of  Guise,  b.  1550,  inherited  the  power  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  his  father,  ami  was  one  of  the  cliief  actors  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  lie  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  the  king,  1588.  The  brotlier  of  Fram,*ois,  and 
uncle  of  Henri  duke  of  Guise,  generally  known  as  the 
CvHDiNAL  OF  LoRRAlNE,  was  the  minister  of  Fr.in(.‘ois  II. 
and  Charles  IX.,  and  like  tlie  other  members  of  his 
family,  aii  implacalde  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots, 
flourished  1625-1574.  Chahles,  the  foiirtli  duke  of 
Guise,  eldest  sun  of  Henry  the  third  duke,  and  Calh<-! 
rim*  of  Cleves,  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League 
tliree  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  W’as  gov. 
of  Provence,  1571-1640.  Henri  of  Louraine,  the  filth 
duke,  who  became  generalissiim^  of  the  Neapolitan  in¬ 
surgents  iu  tile  revolt  against  Spain,  ami  ulterwards 
grand-chamherluin  of  France,  was  B.  1614,  and  D.  1664. 
The  sixtli  duke  of  Guise,  known  also  as  Locis  Joseph  of 
Lorraine,  and  prince  de  Joinville,a  military  oflicer  under 
Louis  XI V.,  flourished  16511-1671.  The  last  of  this  house 
was  a  posthumous  son  of  the  latter,  who  i>.  about  four 
years  afterwards. 

Gliino,  igise,)  n.  [Fr.,  allied  to  A.S.  wisa  ;  Qer.  wnse,  a 
maiiner.J  External  appearance  ;  dress;  garb;  mien. — 
Practice ;  custom. 

“  I  have  drauk  wine  past  my  usual  —  Chapman. 

Gili^'er,  n.  A  mummer,  or  person  who  goes  about  at 
('hristmas  singing  llie  carols  appropriate  to  the  «east>ii. 

Giiatm*,  {gidnr\)n.  [Sp.  ;  V\\  gnilart ;  Lat. 

c/t/iura.]  {Mas.)  A  sliinged  instrument  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lute,  formerly  much  esteemed  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  human  vt»ice,  ami  especially  used 
in  Spain,  where  it  probably  originated.  Tiie  guitar  is 
of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  having  a  ne<  k  similar  to  that 
of  the  violin.  The  strings — six  in  niimher — are  stretched 
from  the  head  to  the  low’cr  end,  imssing  over  thesound- 
iiig-liole  and  bridge.  The  tliree  first,  E,  B,  and  G,  are, 
like  the  gut  strings  of  the  violin,  calleil  the  treble;  ami 
the  other  three,  w  hich  are  of  gut  or  silk,  and  wound 
with  silver  wire,  constitute  the  bass.  All  the  strings 
are  timed  by  lourths,  except  tlio  tliinl,  which  is  tuned 
oiie-third  below  tlie  «econd.  Tlie  greatest  virtuosi  <d‘ 
the  guitar  were  Guiliani,  Sor,  Zoechi,  StoflF,  and  Ho- 
retzsky. 

GiiitiviM,  {ghe-te^'ee^'.)  or  Santa  Cruz  de  Mato,  a  sea¬ 
port  town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  abt.  120  in. 
S.E.  of  G  nay  mas. 

Gliit'tard^  iu  A'ansas,  a  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pnp. 
about  280. 

Guizot,  {gc'zo^  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  statesman  and  historian,  B.  1787,  i.s  the 
son  of  an  advocate  at  Nimes,  who  jierisheil  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  during  the  Revolution.  G.  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  at  the  age  of  12  ma<ie  himself  master  of  the  learned 
languages,  German  having  become  to  him  a  second 
mother-tongue,  an»l  English  and  llaliaii  completely  fa¬ 
miliar.  He  left  Geneva  in  1805,  and  after  a  short  so¬ 
journ  iu  Languedoc,  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
being  called  to  the  bar  —  an  intention  whi«  h  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  earnestly  prosecuted.  In  1809,  M, 
Guizot  published  his  first  regular  work,  an  edition  of 
Gerard's  French  Synonytm,  with  a  dissertation  on  tin# 
langnago.  His  Lives  of  the.  French  Poets,  a  translation 
of  Gibbon's  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,” 
The  State,  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Prance,  Annals  of  Blucu' 
tion,  and  other  works  followed.  In  1812  ho  was  ap- 
pointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Sorbonne. 
After  tlie  fall  of  Napoleon,  tlie  exalted  idea  of  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  Guizot  which  prevailed  among  tlie  old  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  France  made  it  easy  for  liim  to  obtain  imiair- 
tant  posts  under  the  twofold  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  Ho  was  successively  Secretary-General  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  ami  that  of  Justice,  and  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  the  Administration  for  settling  claims  of 
indemnity.  He  belonged  to  the  Liberal  school  under 
the  restoration,  and  lust  jiower  along  with  his  colleagues, 
MM.  De  Cazes,  Royer-Collanl,  and  Cuniille  de  Jourdaii, 
when  the  assas.sination  of  the  Duo  de  Berri,  in  1819, 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  The  severe  tneasurcs  of  M.  VilUde’s  administra¬ 
tion  called  forth  vigorous  protests  in  the  form  of  politi¬ 
cal  pamphlets  from  Guizot,  which  created  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  at  the  time, and  their  anthm*  was  suspended  in  1826 
from  his  professorship.  In  Ids  retirement  he  reiirwed 
his  stmiics,  and  wrote  Memoirs  relative  to  the..  English 
Revolution,  followed  by  a  History  of  the.  English  Revolu¬ 
tion;  Memoirs  relative  to  the  History  of  France;  ami  Crit¬ 
ical  Nides  and  Essays  upon  Shahspe.are;  and  at  the  same 
time  contributed  to  the  “  Hevuo  Framjaise”  and  the 
“Globe.”  At  this  period  his  lioiise  in  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nhliie  was  the  resort  of  tlie  mo.st  distinguisheil  men  of 
the  day,  in  botli  pt»litics  and  literature,  and  in  1827 
he  liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  herself  an  au¬ 
thoress  of  reputation.  In  1828  tlie  interdict  on  his  lec¬ 
tures  Was  renioveil  by  the  Martigiiac  ministry,  and  he 
delivereil  the  serii'S  publislied  since  as  a  o/ A/od- 

ern  History,  ami  The  IJisloryof  Civilization  in  Europe. 
At  the  age  of  42,  .M.  Guizot  was  ehs'ted  a  meinher  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly 
in  the  eventful  session  of  1830,  on  which  occa.sion  he 
joined  in  tlie  celehrateil  acldress  that  provoked  Cliarles 
X.  to  issue  the  famous  ordinances  of  July  25tli.  Upon 
the  ai'cessioii  of  Bonis  Phili(q>e.  M.  Guizot  was  named 
.Minister  of  tlie  Inti*i*ior.  then  the  im'bt  importuiit  p«»8t 
in  the  govt.  The  first  ministry  formed  by  lands  Philippe 
lasted  only  three  nnmths.  In  the  cabinet  of  Oct.,  1832, 
presided  over  l»y  Marshal  Si)ult,  M.  Guizot  was  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  ;  ami  from  Miat  period,  excepting 
wlien  filling  tlie  London  emha.s»y,  he  was  a  leailing 
iiiemlierof  every  administnitlon  to  the  end  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  reign.  After  retiring  from  the  English  em¬ 
bassy  and  obtaining  power  in  1840,  M.  Guizots  task  be- 
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came  exceedingly  difficult.  Both  England  and  Franco 
w'ere  startle*!  by  tlie  amhilions  projects  of  M.  'lliicrs, 
ami  it  waft  no  easy  matter  to  calm  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  French,  and  to  dissipuU’  tlie  suspicions  of  the 
English.  But  the  device  of  “  pea*e  at  any  price”  in  a 
great  degree  succeeded,  till  tlie  affairs  of  Tahiti  inter¬ 
rupted  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and 
the  vexed  question  of  the  Spanish  marriages  again  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  alarm  and  distrust.  His  rule  came  to 
an  iiigloriuns  end  in  the  revolution  of  1- eh..  1848,  alter 
he  hiid  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  foi  more 
than  six  years,  and  lie  witlidrew  IVoni  U'  tive  political 
life.  It  is  tjiily  a  matter  of  ju.’^tico  to  ad*l.  that,  whatever 
may  he  thought  of  M.  Guizot  as  a  politician,  lie  has 
earned  distim  tioti  as  an  awtlior  which  must  long  se¬ 
cure  emimuice  to  his  name.  Nor  is  he  loss  entilh-d  to 
praise  as  the  originator  of  an  extensive  improvement  in 
tlie  literature  of  liis  country.  Since  his  retirement  ho 
has  written  two  more  vols.  of  Ids  admirahle  Ilistory  of  the 
English  7^'ro/afto/j,  eml)racihg  the  History  of  tlie  Com¬ 
monwealth  ;  as  w’»‘ll  as  Richard  Cromu'elfund  the  Paivn 
of  the  Restoratiem,  ami  two  seini-politiral  pamphlets, 
bn  DenuKracy  in  France  (1849),  and  an  Inquiry  into 
the.  Causes  of  the.  Success  of  the,  English  Rex'olution  (1850). 
The  chief  of  M.  Guizot’s  works  that  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  are,  History  of  the  English  Reiolu- 
tion  of  1640,  in  U26-65  ;  Life,  of  M>/nh- ;  Lectures  on  the 
HUtory  of  t  Vci7ua/Km  (1846) ;  Corneille,  and  his  Hmes, 
ami  Shakspeare  and  his  'Times  (1852);  Essay  on  the.  Fine 
Arts,  and  Love  in  Marriage  (1854);  Mtmoires  pour  ser- 
vira  V Ilistoire  de  mon  Temps,  in  8  vols.  18.58-67.  His  last 
Works  are  :  Ihstoire  de  France  dipuis  les 'Temps  leu  plus 
recuUs  jusqu'eu  1789,  raconUe.  d  mrs  petUs-nifnits  (1870 
etseq.);  and  Histoire  de  Qiiatre  Grauds  (hrClicus  /Vau- 
fois  (2  vois.  1873-74.)  D.  1874. —  His  wife.  I  li/aheth 
Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meiilan.  w  ho  die«l  in  1827,  was  a 
woman  of  great  distinction. and  theunthorof  novels  and 
work.s  for  youth  still  held  in  ^reat  estimation. 

Giijorat,  or  Glizorat,  {goo-je-rat',)  a  large  province 
of  ilimlostan,  cimiprising  several  petty  state.s,  (he  N. 
dists.  of  the  British  pres,  of  Bomlavy,  and  a  pari  ot  the 
Guicowar's  dominions.  It  is  bouiuled  N.  by  the  province 
of  Ajmeer.  E.  by  Malwah  and  Caiideisli,  8.  by  Anrmi- 
gahad  ami  the  sea,  and  \V.  by  a  sandy  ilesert.  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  and  the  sea.  Area,  41,500  square  miles.’  Hsc. 
Mountaimuis  in  the  interior,  ami  elevated  along  the 
C*»a8t.  Thu  chief  range  i.s  the  Western  Ghauts,  which 
have  an  average  ludglit  of  1,500  feet.  iVo.  Rice,  w  heat, 
barley,  sugar,  t*»laicco,  cotrem,  maize,  opium,  castor-oil, 
fruits,  and  an  extremely  varied  flora.  Min.  Iron  only. 
J*op.  estimateil  at  3,500,000.  Lat.  between  2U<^  and  24° 
45'  N.,  Iaju.  between  69°  ami  74°  20'  E. 

Gu'la.n.  {Arch.)  Same  as  (iOL\. 

Gli'lar,  a.  [¥v.  gulaire ;  Lat.  gulnris,  pertaining  to  the 
throat.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 

Gulch,  n.  [Sp.  yulcho.l  A  dry  water-course  ;  aravine; 
a  gullv. 

Gulc/f.  a.  {Her.)  To  give  the  red  ctdor  to. 

Giilcs,  n.  [Fr.  gueules ;  probably  from  tin*  Pers.  guhl.  a 
rose.]  {Her.)  Tlie  term  used  to  denote  the  red  color. 
In  engraving,  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced 
fr<»m  tlie  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  It  is  supposed 
to  indicate  valor,  magnanimity,  ami  the  like,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  honorable  herahlic  *'olor. 

Gulf,  7).  [Vv.golfe;  Gr.  A-o/;>o5,  bosom  or  bay.]  (Geog.) 
An  arm  or  portion  of  the  sea  extending  into  the  land  ;  a 
Ijay  ;  _  tlie  latter  name  being  more  generally  applied  to 
deep  indentations  of  tlie  laml  wliose  opening  towards 
the  ocean  is  as  wide  as  any  part  of  the  inlet,  w  hereas 
gulfs  have  narrow  entrances.  (M’  all  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  most  complete  ami  characteristic.  (See 
Mexico,  Gulf  of.)  It  is  the  most  nearly  enclosed,  as  well 
as  the  largest.  The  Per>iau  gulf  is  large,  and  very 
nearly  enclosed,  lying  between  Arabia  and  Persia,  and 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Gulf  ol  Siam 
is  much  more  open. 

_ An  abyss  ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth.  — A  whirlpool.  — 

Any  thing  insatiable. — Shaks. 

Gulf  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO. 

Gulf  Stream.  (Phys.Geog.)  A  remarkable  current 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  wliich  comes  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  tlie  islumis  oft’  the  coast  and  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  and  thence  within  the  Bahama 
bank,  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  until  it  inerts  the 
St.  George’s  an<l  Nantucket  hanks,  when  its  course  is  de* 
fleeted  eastw’ards.  Att<*r  passing  the  simthern  extremity 
of  the  great  hank  of  Newfoumllaml,  it  runs  in  the  same 
direction  to  about  38°  W.  longitude,  within  tlie  parallels 
of  35°  ami  43°  N.  At  tliis  point  the  main  stream  turns 
to  the  S.E.  ami  S.  as  far  as  tlie  Azores,  after  which  it  is 
lost.  But  although  the  main  stream  is  thus  deflected, 
its  influence  extends  niucli  farllier.  Portions  of  it  reach 
to  Iceland,  and  wash  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands, 
where  tropical  fruits  have  been  sometimes  landed:  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pennanent  influence  of 
this  current  ha-s  produced  the  genial  climate  of  Western 
Europe,  as  compared  with  tlie  climate  in  corresponding 
latitudes  on  theW.  coast  oft  he  Atlantic,  or  on  either  coast 
of  the  Pacific.  Tlie  whole  range  of  the  G.  S.  is  estimat<*d 
at  about  3,690  m.  in  ordinary  years.  It  occupies  about 
78  days  in  its  pnigress,  the  average  rale  of  motion  per 
hour  being  thus  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  velocity,  however,  varies  greatly,  being  as  much  as 
five  m.  an  hour  iw  it  issues  from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and 
not  more  than  ten  ni.  per  day  near  the  Azores.  'J  he 
temperature  varies,  but  the  G.  S.  is  every  wli(*re  warmer 
than  the  proper  teniperatnreof  tlie  ocean  at  that  point. 
As  it  comes  out  into  tlie  Atlantic,  it  is  fr(.m  86°  to  89° 
Fahr.,  ami  is  onlv  redm-ed  to  84°  wlien  it  lias  travelled 
ten  degrees  latitude.  After  that,  as  it  crosses  the  At- 
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lantiCf  it  cools  steadily,  but  alwaj's  retains  a  part  of  its 
initial  beat,  and  is  coiistiuitly  warmer  tlian  llie  ocean 
adjacent.  The  warm  moist  air  over  this  current  of  hot 
water,  when  it  is  crossetl  hy  cold  currents  coming  from 
the  icy  regions  of  tlie  N.,  is  at  once  converted  into  mist, 
and  thus  the  course  of  the  stream  is  in  some  i)arts 
marked  by  clouds  and  ruin.  I’arts  of  the  G.  *S’.,  nearer 
the  American  coast  than  the  European,  an*  sometimes 
actually  crossed  by  icebergs,  proving  that  the  warm  cur¬ 
rent  is  comparatively  supurttcial.and  tliat  a  cold  current 
sets  at  right  atigles  to  the  direction  of  the  stream,  near 
enough  to  tlie  surface  to  govern  the  course  taken  by  the 
larger  and  deeper  icebergs. 

Oiiir  in  yew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

<inir-wee<l,  «.  See  i^aroasslm. 

<iriilt*y,  a.  Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfs. 

ivii'lic.  lu  Fennsylvaniaf  A  townsliip  of  Clearfield  co.; 
pop.  abt.  oOd. 

Cviill.,  r.  a.  [0  Fr,  guilUr,  to  cheat ;  Dun.  kiillen.  to  de¬ 
ceive.}  To  deceive;  to  cheat ;  to  mislead  by  deception  ; 
to  defraud. 

“  lie  soothed  the  goddess,  while  he  gulled  the  god.”  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  trick,  fraud, or  deception.  —  One  easily  cheated;  a 
dupe;  as,  he  must  he  a  p«Jor  gull. 

— [Lut  Afi’.rgus.]  (Zool.)  See  liARiDiB. 

<«liriod«n.  [Vr.gueule;  Ijnt.gulu,  the  throat  or  swallow.] 
{Aunt.)  Tiie  continuation  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  con¬ 
necting  istlimus  between  tlie  moutli  and  the  stomach :  in 
other  words,  the  first  porthm  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  (Esopmauus,  g.  v. 

CriiTlihlo,  a.  Eu.sily  cheated;  readily  deceived. 

Unit  in  yew  lor/c, aij  island  and  liglit-hoiise, 

in  the  Kace  at  the  E.  entrance  to  Long  Island  Smind. 
It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  50  ft.  above  sea-level,  Lat.  41° 
12'  N.,  Lon.  72°  6'  45"  W. 

Oiill  in  .Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

n.  \  gulch,  channel,  or  hollow,  worn  in  tlie 
earth  by  a  cjrrent  of  water.  —  A  largo  knife.  —  A  tram- 
plate  :  an  iron  rail. 

€iiiriy-lit»lo,  «.  The  hole  at  which  the  gutters  emjity 
themselves  into  the  common  sewer. 

u.  [Lat,,  a  glutton,  from  gula,  the  gullet.]  A 
genus  (jf  ctir//7com,  family  ^fustelifltv,  tho  typeof  whicli, 
G.,(ircticux  or  G.  luxcua,  exists  in  the  boreal  regions  of 
the  old  ami  new  worlds, ainl  is  commonly  calli*dGlulton. 
It  is  about  3  feet  hmg  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  is  very 
powerful,  ferocious,  ami  voracious.  Its  fur,  under  the 
name  oi  wolverine,  forms  an  extensive  ol*ject  of  commerce 
to  tlie  Hudson’s  Bay  trappers.  The  (Irison  (G'w/a  vittutus) 
and  tho  Taira  {Gala  barbatus)  are  found  in  South 
Am'-rioa. 

Otllos'ity, '/>.  \Yt.  gnlosite,  fnnn  Lat.  from 

gula,  the*lhn)at.J  Excessive  foiuliiess  for  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  table;  greedin**ss;  voracity. 

Ciriill>«  i'.  a.  [Dut.  gnlpen,  to  suck  in,  allied  to  Gulp, 
q.  r.)  To  swallow  eagerly,  greedily,  or  in  large  draughts. 

— n.  A  swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once;  tis, a 
gulp  of  physic. 

<jlll'ly«  a.  R«*d  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  gules. 

The  horrid  staudurd  of  those  guly  rod  dragons.”  —  Milton. 

Ccllin,  n.  [A.S.  goma,  palate;  Ger.  gunmen.]  {Anat.) 
The  cellular  atid  elastic  flesliy  substance  which  covers 
the  alveoWr  p»>rtions  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
envelops  the  neck  of  the  teeth. 

— [A.S.  ;  V'v.  gnmme  ;  Lat.  {Che.ni.)  A  vege¬ 

table  product,  whtcli  forms  a  slimy  solution  with  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  gum  —  guni’urabic,  gum  Senegal,  gum  of 
thecherrn  and  other  stone-fruit  trees,  ^u/a  tragacanth, 
gum  of  B  issora,  and  the  yum  of  sej.dit  and  roots.  All 
tliese  gums,  except  the  last,  flow  spontaneously  fnun  the 
branches  ami  trunks  of  their  trees,  ami  sometimes  from 
tlie  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage,  which  dries  and 
hardens  in  the  air;  tlie  gum  of  seeds  and  roots,  how¬ 
ever,  re<|uires  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  water.  .K  num¬ 
ber  of  very  dilTerent  substances  ara  confounded  in  c«>m* 
iiierce  under  tlie  name  of  gum.  Thus,  and 

gum  copal,  which  are  true  resins;  gum  amnvmiacum, 
which  is  a  gum  resin;  and  gum  tf/as/tc  (caoutchouc), 
which  ilitfers  from  both,  are  all  called  gums.  Gum-ara¬ 
bic  is  obtained  from  the  Acacia  Arahica.  or  Acacia  vera, 
which  grow  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  ami  in  Arabia. 
The  commoicial  gum  of  this  kind  consists  of  a  miml>er 
of  small  pieces  rounded  on  one  si<lo  and  hollow  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  bleachcMl  by  exposure  to  tlie  attiios- 
phore  and  sunlight  at  a  temperature  of  212°.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  l‘3o5.  It  is  us‘*d  ill  medicine,  and  also 
in  order  to  give  lustre  to  crapes  and  other  silk  falirics. 
Gum  Senegal  is  collected  from  tlie  Acacia  Senegal  by 
the  negroes  during  the  month  of  November.  Its  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  is  V436,  and  it.s  chemical  propertie.s  and  n.se.s 
are  similar  to  tliose  of  gum-arabic.  It  is  largely  used 
ill  calico-printing.  Gum  tragivcauth.  ealkMl  also  Cera- 
sine,  Cerasium,  and  Mucil.ige,  is  gatliered  in  Crete  and 
the  neighboring  islands,  from  tho  Astralagns  tragacan- 
Ma,  about  the  eml  of  June.  It  is  white  or  redtlish  in 
color,  almost  opaque,  and  has  the  appearance  oftwisted 
ribands.  It  is  difficult  to  pulverize  it  without  heating 
the  mortar.  When  plunged  into  water,  it  partially  dis¬ 
solves,  swells,  and  fonn.s  a  very  thick  mucilage.  Gum 
tnigacanth  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-3S4.  and  is  nse<l  in 
calico-printing  and  by  shoemakers.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  cnlleil  gums  are  resins  or  gnm-resins.  See  Kesin. 
Crillll*  V.  a.  To  unite  by  a  viscous  substance. 

— r.  71.  To  exude  or  form  gum. 

Olllllbin'iion,  a  town  of  E  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  63 
m.  E.  of  Kdiiigsherg.  Mannf.  Cloths,  hats,  brandies, 
beer,  and  loatb.er.  Po]).  SdO. 

<jilllll'bo«  Gomuo,  n.  A  name  applied  in  Louisiana  to 
the  plant  Okro,  of  the  genus  Hibiscus,  q.  v.,  and  also  to 


a  soup  of  which  the  pod  of  that  plant  is  the  principal 
ingredient. 

Oiiiil'-boil,  n.  (Surg.)  A  small  absce.-s,  which  fiirins 
in  llie  cellular  subslaiu-e  of  the  gum.  .At  first  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  simply  to  protect  it  again^t  cold;  hut  it  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  ajlvance,  the  ju’ocess  ot  ripi-niug  may  be  hast¬ 
ened  by  liot  applications  to  the  cl»e»'k  noxt  to  the  swell¬ 
ing.  If  the  pain  be  excessive,  a  leeidi  applied  to  the 
part  will  usually  alTord  relief.  As  soon  as  Ilie  presence 
of  matter  can  be  ascertiuued,  it  should  be  let  out  by  a 
free  inci.sioii. 

Guin'boroiig:ll«  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 

<ifiiiii*eis'tll^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  rock-rose,  Cis- 
tus  ladaniferus. 

Gliiii'ilia,  n.  [SeeGiiM.j  (Med.)  A  soft  tumor. so  named 
from  the  likeness  of  its  contents  to  a  gum.  —  Ilobtyn. 

Oliilliiiireroiis,  a.  [Lal.pnmm/,  and /erre,  to  jiro- 
diKc.]  Producing  gum. 

Oiiin'Biiiiiesii,  n.  Yiscousness ;  accumulation  of  gum. 

IxUBn'luite.,  U.  (J/fH.)  a  mineral  of  greasy  lustre,  red¬ 
dish  color,  and  resembling  gum.  Sji.  gr.  3  i^'20.  Omip 
O.xide  of  uranium,  72;  oxide  of  manganese,  0  05;  lime, 
C'OO;  silica,  4-20;  jdiosphoric  acid,  2  30;  water,  14’75, 
and  a  trace  of  fiuurine  and  arsenic. 

Giiiiiiiios'ity,  n.  \_h'\\  gommosiU ;  Lat.  ^uninios/k/s.] 
Viscidity;  an  adhesive  tpiality. 

Oum'tllOBiM,  a.  [Vy.  gftmmcux.]  Like  gum;  pertain- 1 
ing  to  or  composed  of  gum. 

Olini'iiiy,  a.  Consisting  of  gum;  of  the  nature  of  gum.  | 
Productive  of  gum.  —  Overgrown,  or  covers*!  with  ^mn 

Oiiilip,  n.  [Dan.  the  buttocks.]  An  imbecile;  a{ 

dolt;  atluiice;  a  silly  person. 

Criimption,  {gum'shon.)  n.  [.\.S. '7eo7nian,  to  observe.] 
Capacity;  alulity;  6hrew*lness;  a*ldress.  (Ctdloq.) 

{Painting.)  The  art  of  iirepariug colors. — Magilp,  q.v. 

Cviiiii -rasKi,  v.  (.Med.)  1  ho  Ued-gi  m,  q.  r. 

br3i3ii-re>»in,  (-reriM.)  «.  {Chcm.)  See  Ktsi.x. 

Ouiii'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eucalyptus. 

(]f Uiii'trco^  ill  Pennsglvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Chester  co. 

Otin.  n.  [W,  \y.  gimn  ;  Scot.  gy7i,  an  abbrevia¬ 

tion  of  the  Fr.  engin,  a  military  engine,  which  word  gyn 
became  con  upteil  into  gun.]  An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  barrel  or  tube,  of  iron  or  other  iiu-tal,  fn>m  wiiich 
balls,  .shot,  or  other  missiles  are  discliarged  by  the  ex- 
plo.sive  force  of  gunpow<l(‘r.  Tlie  l.irgest  species  of  guns 
are  called  cannon  ;  the  smaller  species  are  called  idjles, 
7)iuskets,  cai'bines,  fowling‘pie,ces,  &c.  The  inniinfactiire 
and  construction  of  cannon  have  been  riilly  descrilied  in 
the  articles  on  Artillery  and  Cannon,  uml  tho  rifte<l 
cannon  will  bo  iii*)re  especially  e.xainiiied  under  Kifleo 
OiiDXANce.  A  description  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  fire-arms  will  aUo  be  lound 
under  tho  hea<l  Kifle.  The  onlinury  nai>ket  or  fowl- 
iiig-j)iece  consist.s  of  two  distinct  parts,  —  the  metallic 
and  the  w«)oileu  part.  The  first  ci»mi)rises  the  barrel, 
the /ocA:,  and  tho  inonnting,  together  with  the  b  yonct 
iiiu\  ramrod  for  military  arms;  the  second  comJlri^es 
the  .dock,  ami.  in  fowling-pieces,  the  ramro«l  als*).  Tlie 
iuternu*  of  the  barrel  is  called  tho  bore,  its  diameter  the 
calibre,  the  front  end  tho  muzzle,  ami  tlie  back  end  the 
breech.  The  proving  of  gun-barrels  is  imlisjieiisably  ne¬ 
cessary  to  insure  confidence  in  their  safety.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  barrel  comes  Xhc  g undock.  Formerly 
all  guns  were  made  with  fiint  locks,  working  with  a 
spring;  but  at  tlie  present  day  percussion  or  detonating 
locks  only  are  used.  Among  the  most  important  techni¬ 
cal  terms  empl*)y*‘dby  sportsmen  to  dislinguisli  tho  ilif- 
feront  parts  of  a  gun  are  the  following:  —  'J'lie  butt  or 
stock,  the  shouMered  extremity  of  the  Ht*>ck  ;  the  chain 
or  sioivel,  a  small  catch  suspemle*!  from  tlie  neck  of  the 
tumbler,  to  receive  tho  extremity  of  the  mainspring : 
the  chamber,  a  central  cavity  within  tin-  breech,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  powder;  the  cock  in  the  fiint  gun  holds  the 
flint  in  its  jaws,  ami  in  the  pereii.^simi  gun  is  often  called 
the  i’fW/icr  ;  thef/aa/v/.  the  how  which  pn»tects  the  trig¬ 
ger;  the  heel-pkde,  the  plate  with  which  the  butt  of  tlie 
stock  is  tipped;  the  bwk-plate.  supp*irts  tlie  piiiicipa) 
w«)rks  of  the  lock;  the  mainspring  woy\>.^  the  tumbler 
with  the  c*>ck ;  the  sce.ar.  that  wliich  catches  the  tum¬ 
bler  for  half  or  whole  cock,  on  being  im.‘<hed  up  by  the 
trigger ;  the  tumbler,  tho  niovjible  centi  opii*ce  of  a  lock, 
which  falls  into,  and  is  suhservient  to,  tho  cock;  the 
vjoi'm  is  the  screw  at  the  end  of  the  ramr<»d. 

CirUii^  e.  n.  To  {iractlso  fowling,  or  hunting  small  game; 
as,  to  go  gunning. 

ill u II '-barrel,  7i.  The  metallic  tube  of  a  gun. 

Oiiii'boat,  n.  {yaval.)  A  term  aj^plied  to  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  carrying  not  more  than  finir  guns,  most  frequently 
only  one,  and  of  trifling  draught  of  water.  Steam  gun- 


Fig.  1215. — GUNBOAT  USED  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


boats,  especially  when  iroii-plntcd,  are  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  a  fleet;  their  light  draught  enables  them 
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to  approach  the  shore  or  ascend  rivers;  their  heavy 
guns  tell  with  dea*Jly  effect  from  their  near  positions; 
while  they  themselves,  from  their  diinimitlve  sizi*,  can 
scarcely  be  hit.  —  Gunboats  of  a  peculiar  construction 
(Fig.  1215)  Were  ii.'*ed  on  the  Mississipjd  during  the  late 
war.  Bomb’vesselsiWi^vY  from  gunboats  in  being  of  greater 
beam,  or  width,  t*>  withstand  the  vertical  recoil  of  the 
mortars  which  they  carry.  They  are  rarely  propelle*! 
by  steam. 

n.  A  whetd  carriage  for  cannon. 

iaiiii'-CMittoil,  u.  See  Pyroxtli.ne. 

Oiiii'-Ueck,  n.  (yaut.)  A  lower  deck  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  whei'e  the  guns  are  mounted  and  exercised. 

GlliKlueU,  {guon-dot-k',)  a  river  of  Hindostan.  sup* 
ptiseil  to  rise  beyond  the  Himalaya,  in  L;it.  2y°40' N., 
Lon.  33°  14'  E.,  and  which,  alter  a  course  i>f  abt.  400  in., 
joins  the  Ganges  op{>o8ite  Patna. 

Gliii'fi re,  n.  (Mil.)  The  last  beat  of  the  reveille  or 
tattoo,  at  the  close  of  which  a  gun  is  fired  in  all  for¬ 
tresses  ami  other  military  stations. 

Giiii  a  narrow  conil  reef  on  tlie  W.  edge  of  the 

Great  Bahama  Bank.  At  a  distance  of  250  yards  fnun 
its  S.  point  there  is  a  light-house,  exhibiting  a  light 
wliich  revolves  once  a  minute.  It  is  80  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  in  25°  34'  30"  N.,  Lon.  70°  18'  24"  W. 

Giibi  I>aUo,  in  Michigan,  a  jiost-office  of  Barry  co. 

<■1111  iHai'Nll,  in  Michigan,  a  iiost-offiee  of  Allegan  co. 

Gun  liiotul,  n.  (MeUdl.)  An  alloy  of  8  to  10  pounds 
of  tin  to  100  puumls  of  cojiper. 

Giiet'iiatfC,  n.  The  number  of  guns  of  the  armament 
of  a  vessel. 

Glill'liol,  n.  Same  as  Gunwale,  q.  v. 

(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  fishes  (Gunnellus),  family  Oohidte. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  niueh-ci»nipres.‘M‘d  body, 
spinous  dorsal  rays,  and  ventrals  often  reduced  to  a 
single  spine.  The  American  Butter-fish,  G.  mucrossotus 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  from  4  to  12  inches  long,  grayish, 
with  a  series  of  dusky  oval  rings  along  the  side.s. 

Guii'iier,  n.  (Mil.)  One  wlio  works  a  gun  either  on 
laml  or  at  sea;  —  a  term  which,  in  the  artillery,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  jinrafc  in  the  line. 

{Naval.)  A  w'arraiit  officer,  under  wliose  immediate 
charge  are  the  ordnance  and  ammnnitioii  of  ihe  vessel. 

Gllllliory,  (gun'imr-e.)  the  science  wliich  treats  of  the 
tlieoryof  the  flight  and  motion  of  projectiles  discharged 
from  cannon  and  smaller  arms,  and  teaches  the  method 
of  employing  these  weapons  in  the  most  eflectual  man¬ 
ner,  for  the  jnirpose  of  attack  and  defence.  Tlie  earliest 
treatise  on  tho  path  described  by  a  projectile  during 
its  flight,  sr'ems  to  he  one  written  by  a  mathematician 
named  Sartalea,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Galileo  demonstrated  that  a  shot  fired  from  agiin  would 
trace  a  parabolic  curve  in  its  passage  through  the  air, 
if  tho  resistance  of  the  air  had  no  influence,  as  it  has, 
in  materially  altering  the  form  of  the  path  it  ileseribes. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  if  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation  could  be  re¬ 
moved,  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  shot  could  be  fireil  in 
rnruo.  it  would  go  on  forever  in  a  line  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  axis  of  the  jdece.  produced  imlefinitely,  with 
the  same  initial  veloeily,  or  the  velocity  wliich  it  jais- 
Bessed  when  it  left  the  cannon*8  nnuith.  But  supposing 
the  efl'cH't  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  air  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  ami  gravity  alone  to  act  on  the  ball,  it  is  flmnd 
that  tlie  action  of  gravitation  constantly  acting  on  the 
projectile  at  every  point  of  its  flight,  in  a  line  which 
may  be  considered  as  peipemlicular  to  the  horizon, 
tends  to  draw  it  out  of  tlie  straight  line,  wliich  it  would 
have  described  if  tiie  force  of  gravity  did  ni»t  exist,  and 
eventually  brings  it  to  the  ground,  after  describing  a 
parabolic  curve.  It  was  generally  considered  by  mathe¬ 
maticians,  from  the  time  of  Galileo,  that  the  path  of  a 
projectile  was  that  of  a  parabola,  and  tliat  the  resistance 
of  the  air  had  but  little,  if  any  influence,  in  altering  its 
form;  but  it  was  reserved  lor  Newton  to  show  that  its 
true  path,  umler  the  coinhined  influence  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  tlie  air  ami  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  wiw 
tliat  of  an  hyperbola  while  pa.«sing  through  a  medium 
oflr**ring  a  nniform  resistance.  He  alsti  showed  that  the 
resistance  otfered  by  the  air  to  a  projectile  during  its 
flight  is  i»roportioiial  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile,  the  resistance  to  spherical  Ixulies  also 
varying  as  the  square  of  their  diameters  and  the  density 
of  the  ine*linni  through  wiiUli  they  puss.  To  determine 
and  calculate  the  time  of  flight,  the  hori/.ontal  range, 
ami  tlie  greatest  height  to  which  a  sliot  will  rise  during 
its  fliglit.  requires  a  knoMleilge  of  trigonoim*try.  It 
may.  h*»wever,  he  said,  that  tlie  range  ami  time  of  flight 
depend  entirely  on  the  charge  and  the  elevation  of  the 
gun.  Tlie  greater  the  chax'ge,  the  greater  will  be  the 
range  and  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  shot  up  to  a 
certain  point;  ami  tho  same  holds  good  with  reganl  to 
elevati«in.  provid*'*!  that  the  same  charge  be  used  in  fir¬ 
ing  each  shot,  at  llio  different  elevations.  A  km*wledgo 
of  the  time  in  which  a  projectile  will  describe  its  flight 
is  im>Ht  necessary,  especially  in  firing  shells,  that  the 
gunner  may  know  how  to  regulate  the  length  (»f  tho 
fuse,  to  insure  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  the  time  of 
reaching  tho  object  at  which  it  is  discharged.  This  is 
taught  by  the  study  of  gunnery,  whidi  alsi)  makes  the 
military  engineer  acquainted  with  the  effect  jiro*luci-d 
by  shot  when  discharged  in  masses,  aivl  fur  a  long  time 
against  wood,  st«iiie,  and  other  materials,  umhT  various 
circumstances;  and  gives  him  data  for  the  constnictitiii 
of  vvalls,  honih-proof  roofs,  and  vessels  of  sufficient 
strength  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  weight  *»f 
the  projectiles  that  may  be  directial  against  them.  The 
eflect  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmo.sphere  to  the  motion 
of  a  pr«*j*‘Ctile  is  one  of  the  nmst  important  8ecti<nisof 
the  science  of  gunnery.  It  has  engage*!  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  lauh  in 
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annentnnd  modern  times,  on  account  principally  of  tho 
great  dlliioulty  of  (icteniiiiiiiig,  by  experiment,  tin*  cor* 
rectnoss  of  any  particular  b  vputbesis.  Much  dirtVreiice 
of  opinion  is  entertaiiiLMi  m  to  the  absolute  ellectof  this 
retarding  ton^e  (which  is,  in  fact,  tlie  science  of  <im>- 
upon  bodies  moving  in  the  atmospliere  with 
great  velocities;  ami  altliough  sutlicient  is  known  to 
guide  ihe  practical  gunner,  still,  as  a  scientilic  (piestion, 
it  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its 
solution  being  so  dilUcutt,  more  tbau  of  its  practical 
importance.  l>r.  Hutton,  in  bis  “  Mathematical  Tracts,” 
draws  the  best  hyputlieais  uii  tho  subject ;  and  although 
•<nne  of  his  results  have  been  disproved  by  experimen¬ 
talists  who  have  inquired  into  the  tiKH>ry,  anil  tested  its 
results,  hiiico  the  time  of  Dr.  Hutton,  yet  iiis  deductions 
being  generally  found  correct,  aro  by  far  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  to  follow  hy  any  (»nc  w]i<»  wislies  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  science  of  aeni-dynamics.  The  resist¬ 
ance  which  a  body  meets  witli  in  its  motion  through  the 
air  will  tirst  depend  upon  its  velocity,  and  the  form  and 
lUKguitude  of  the  surface  opposed  to  the  tluid;  secondly, 
upon  the  density  and  tenacity  of  tho  tluid,  or  colu'Sion 
of  its  p;«rticles,aud  also  upon  the  friction  whicli  will  be 
caused  by  tl»e.  roughness  of  the  surface  of  tho  body  ;  and 
thirdly,  upon  tho  degree  of  conijiression  to  which  this 
fluid,  supposing  it  t(»  he  perfectly  ehvstic,  is  euhjectod, 
as  on  this  depends  tlio  rapidity  with  which  it  will  close 
in  and  till  tlie  space  liehind  the  body  in  motion.  With 
regard  to  the  velocity  of  tho  body,  it  is  evident  that  a 
plane  juoving  through  a  tluid  in  a  direction  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  surface  must  impart  to  tlie  particles  of  the 
fluid  with  wiiich  it  comes  in  contact  a  vadooily  ec|ual  to 
its  own ;  and  froiii  this  cause  alone  (he  resistance  .should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity;  hut  the  number 
of  purticb‘4  struck  by  the  moving  body  in  a  certain 
time  being  als(»  as  the  velocity,  it  follows  from  tiieke  two 
causes  coialiimsl,  that  tlie  resistance  of  a  lluiil  to  a  body 
ill  motion,  which  arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluid,  will  be  in  tho  due  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  Velocity  imparteil  to  tlie  moving  body.  Secondly, 
a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  mustovercunie  the  force  of  tlio 
cohesion  of  tliose  parts  wliich  are  separated,  and  tiie 
friction.  —  both  of  which  forces  are  t'ltaliy  independent 
of  tlie  velocity.  Tlio  total  resistance,  therefore,  from 
cohesion,  friction,  and  inertia,  will  be  partly  constant 
and  partly  as  the  square  of  tho  velocity.  Hesidos,  tin* 
number  of  particles  struck  and  the  number  tlnit  are 
repeated  will  bo  jus  the  densities  of  tho  media;  —  from 
which  we  draw  the  following  formula:  —  Del  U  repn'seiil 
the  drnsity  •>/ Ike  Jlufd,  v  the  velocity  of  the  moviny  body, 
a  the  couatant  coefudent  for  inerii'i,  and  b  the  cofjficicnt 
for  cohesion  and  friction,  then  adv^  -|-  bd  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  whole  resistance.  The  resistances,  there¬ 
fore,  are  as  tho  squares  of  the  velocities  in  tlio  same 
fluid,  ami  as  the  squares  of  tlie  velocities  multiplied  by 
the  densities  in  ditfereiit  fluids.  Thirdly,  if  the  body 
can  bo  moved  60  rapidly  that  tlie  fluid  cannot  instantly 
rush  in  behind  it,  as  is  fiuml  to  he  tho  case  in  tlio 
atmosphere,  the  n-sistiiig  power  of  tho  medium  must  be 
considerably  increased;  for  the  projectile  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  its  bind  part, 
must  support  on  its  fore  part  the  whole  weiglit  of  a 
column  of  the  fluid,  over  and  above  the  force  em|doycd 
in  moving  the  portion  of  tho  fluid  in  contact  with  it, 
which  force  is  tho  solo  source  of  resistance  in  the  dis¬ 
continued  fluid.  Also,  it  must  be  addeil  tliat  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  air  in  front  of  the  body  will  influence 
considerably  the  relation  between  tho  n‘sistances  and 
the  velocities  of  an  oldique  surface  ;  and  it  is  probablo 
tliat,  altliough  the  resistances  to  a  glolie  may,  for  slow 
motions,  1)0  n(!arly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
velocities,  they  will,  for  gn  at  velocities,  im Te.ise  in  a 
much  higher  ratio.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  must  neces¬ 
sarily  diminish  the  veloeily  of  its  projectile;  and  this 
has  been  candully  borne  in  mind  by  mmi  who  have 
made  gunnery  tln-ir  esjiecial  6lndy,as  Sir  W  illiam  Arm¬ 
strong  ami  .\Ir.  Wliitworth.  It  must  bo  alNO  remem¬ 
bered,  that  tho  increased  extent  of  range  and  thegreat«T 
certainty  of  hitting  the  object  against  wliich  the  liriiig 
is  directed,  is  duo  to  the  method  of  rifling  or  grooving 
the  interior  of  the  bore  of  the  piece,  which  imparts  ro¬ 
tation  to  tho  missile  after  it  has  lelt  the  muzzle  of  tlie 
gun.  Tho  ii.se  of  elongated  shot  and  shell  also  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  tliis  result,  as  they  do  not  iire.sent  a 
greater  amount  of  surface  to  be  acted  on  by  the  air  than 
splierical  shot;  but  in  consi-quence  of  their  greater 
weight,  they  possess  a  far  greater  power  of  maintaining 
their  initial  velocity. 

Oiiii'iiiHg:*  n.  The  act  of  shooting  or  hunting  with  a 
gun. 

Otl3t'nit40il,  in  Vtnh  Territory^  a  post-village  of  San 
P.  to  CO.,  aht.  1.)  111.  S.  by  W.  of  Manti;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Cjriin'ni!>«oii  ilivor,  in  Colorado  Trrritory^rUvs  in  the 
H.)cUy  Mountains,  and  flowing  .N.W.  unites  with  the 
Ihiiikara  or  lUne  Uiver,  to  form  tlie  Grand  Uiver. 

«•  (6’*m.)  A  co.'vrse  sackcloth  imule  in  Ben¬ 
gal  of  the  fibres  of  tw»>  speries  uti  corchorus.  Iliei-,  salt¬ 
petre,  pepper,  and  otlier  urtich'S  export*‘d  from  Calcutta 
are  picki*d  m  bags  or  sacks  ma<i<‘  of  this  material; 
they  also  form  a  considerable  article  of  ex])ori,itioii. 

Ollii  in  Michujan.,  a  towimliip  of  Allegan  co. ; 

pop.  aht.  1,000. 

GJin'port,  n.  {Naut.)  A  port-hole ;  an  opening  in  a 
ship's  shle  for  the  cannon. 

Oiili'|>o\v<lor«  an  intimate  mixture  of  nitre,  char¬ 
coal,  and  sulpimr,  in  proportions  which  vary  slightly  in 
(lifTere-nt  countries,  and  according  to  the  uses  to  wliii-h 
it  is  appU'Ml,  the  piiwder  made  by  tho  American  and 
French  governments  being  75  parts  saltpetre,  to  l-'5 
sulphur  and  12’6  charcoal,  while  in  Knglaiid  tlie  gov¬ 
ernment  use  10  parU  sulphur  and  15  parts  charcoal. 
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The  action  of  G.  is  dependent  on  tho  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  charcHHl  hy  the  nitre,  and  tho  sudden  evolution 
therel'y  of  heated  gas.  Many  other  chemical  detonating 
cum|)ouuds  have  been  propo.sed,  but  none  of  them  are 
equal  to  6r.  as  at  present  manufactured;  tlie  principal 
olij(.*ctions  to  their  use  being  tlie  comparutivo  danger 
attendant  on  their  mariufacture  ami  transjMirt,  ami  tlio 
too  sudden  evolutions  of  gas  at  the  time  of  their  ignition. 
This  sulistance,  known  to  the  Chinese  at  a  very  early 
perkai,  appears  to  have  been  employed  against  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  (the  Great),  by  some  Hindoo  tribes,  D.  c.  Ji55, 
and  to  have  been  applied  to  military  purposes  in  China 
in  85,  It  is  descrihcai  in  an  Arabic  MS.  ot  the  year  1241), 
and  also  in  the  works  of  Roger  Racuii  (1214 — June  11, 
121)2),  who  is  regarded  by  some  as  tbo  author  of  the  in¬ 
vention.  timugb  other  uutboritii'.s  a.<icribc  it  to  the  (JiT- 
maii  imiiik  Dertho'ld  Schwartz,  in  ld2<).  Experiments, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  G-  non-explosive,  were  made 
by  Fiobert.  in  France,  in  18;i5,aud  by  Fmleielf.  I'rofessor 
of  Cheini.stry  at  St.  Fetersburg,  between  lS40and  1844. 
Gale  completed,  at  Westminster,  18t>o,  a  series  of  public 
demonstrations  of  his  process  lor  securing  the  same  re¬ 
sult  by  mixing  tlie  G.  with  finely  powdered  glass,  Irom 
wliieU  it  is  silted  before  use. 

C’roeU,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  tlie 
Catawba  River  in  Cahhvell  co. 

Plot.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  celebrated  con¬ 
spiracy  of  some  Roman  Catholics,  or,  according  to 
gard  (vol.  vii.  ch.  1,  4  ct  srq.),  ol  Cateshy  alone,  to  destroy 
the  King,  daiiie.s  I.,  ami  the  two  houses  of  Farliamenl, 
hy  gunpoWilcT,  which  wius  detected  on  tlio  5tli  of  Nov., 
lOUa.  This  ]»lot  wjis  in  itself  nly^terions,  and  for  piir- 
po.ses  of  state  policy  and  Frolestant  zeal,  a  greater  lny^- 
tcry  w-as  thrown  over  it.  8eo  Fawkks  (Giv). 

4>i> as  ponder  Kiver,  in  Maryland,  enters  tho  Ches¬ 
apeake  IJ.iy  between  Harfoni  ami  Raltimore cos. 

<iraii%'rosi.rli,  n.  Same  as  Gt.NSiior,  7.  v. 

Gtiei'*r<»oiii«  n.  {Naval.)  In  tlie  Rritish  service,  (be 
room  of  tbo  gun-deck  of  a  vessel  of  war,  occn]>ied  by  the 
lieutenants  as  a  mess-room.  —  In  the  .\mericaii  service, 
the  term  ward-room  is  exclusively  applieil  to  tliis  room. 

Giansi,  (i/oo/i.s*.)  [Hgug.  Kcesz^g.]  A  town  of  Hungary, 
Oil  the  Giins,  20  m.  S.  of  Oedenberg.  Mant/f.  Silks  and 
woollens.  This  town  w^as  tho  first  that  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  Solymaii  the  Magnificent,  when  in  15y'2  tiuit  mon¬ 
arch  threatened  to  comiuer  all  Europe.  I\)p.  8,hU0. 

G  nil '.shot,  n.  {MU.)  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun;  the 
space  to  which  an  effective  shot  can  be  tlirown. 

■a.  M;ule  by  the  .shot  of  a  gun  ;  as,  ii  gunshot  wound. 

Gunshot  W-nmds.  {Mil.  Surg.)  A  term  applied  to 
(buioto  wounds  jiroduced  by  cannon-balls,  bulh-ts,  &c., 
striking  against  the  bod}  .  They  differ  in  many  respects 
from  ordinary  wounds,  and  constitute  a  distinct  branch 
of  science  of  tlieniselves.  Frequently,  on  a  person  being 
struck,  ho  is  not  conscious  of  any  pain,  and  ho  is  first 
mmlo  aware  of  bis  wound  by  inability  to  use  tho  part, 
or  by  feeling  tlie  blood  trickling  down.  Generally,  if 
tlie  wound  be  at  all  severe,  the  patient  becoinea  deadly 
pile,  trembles,  and  seems  about  to  die:  but  usually, 
witli  tbo  aid  of  stiinulaiits,  those  appearances  pass  off  in 
a  few  hours.  If  they  continue  unabated,  they  give  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  the  worst.  It  was  long  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  a  person  might  ho  injured  by  tlic  ”  wind  of 
a  shot,”  witliout  being  struck  by  it  at  all ;  but  this  idea 
is  now  exploded.  fi>r  per.sons  have  liad  jiortioiis  of  their 
clothes  carried  off  by  large  sliot,  and  even  tlieir  ears  or 
noses  shot  off  without  at  all  suffering  fnmi  the  wniid  of 
tho  shot.  The  real  cause  of  such  injuries  is  a  Imll  whose 
force  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  spent  by  provioii.s  ob¬ 
stacles,  striking  tho  part  obliipioly,  ami  tlioii  glancing 
off.  not  breaking  tlie  elastic  skin,  but  breaking  or  bruis¬ 
ing  the  parts  iimlerneatli.  When  a  ball  enters  tlio  body, 
the  w’ouiid  appears  soniewbat  smaller  tlian  tho  ball  it¬ 
self;  it.s  edges  arc  ragged  and  inverted,  and  tho  part 
around  has  a  Idiiish  or  black  color  from  the  bruise. 
Miieii  it  passes  tbrongh  the  p  irt,  tlie  apoiiuro  by  wliicli 
it  mak'S  ils  exit  presents  quite  a  dilTerent  aiipearance. 
It  HUMMUS  somewhat  larger  tlian  tlio  ball,  tbo  edges  are 
everted,  and  there  is  little  di.scoloraliou  ahont  the 
wound.  Frequently  a  ball,  if  it  enti*r  ol.liqiiely,  or  be 
nearly  spent,  itisteail  of  pursuing  a  straight  cour.'ic,  be¬ 
comes  deflected,  and  may  bo  found  lodged  in,  or  may 
pass  out  at  a  part  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that 
at  which  it  entered.  One  i.s  said  to  liave  passed  eom- 
pletrly  around  the  neck,  and  to  liave  been  found  close 
to  the  aperture  by  which  it  had  entered.  Excessive 
hieialing  is  not  so  common  after  gunsiiot  wounds  as 
after  other  kinds;  hut  it  8ometimi*8  occurs,  ami  may  be 
fatal  if  not  attended  to.  Where  it  can  he  done,  the 
finger  should  be  iii.serteil  into  the  wound,  and  pressed 
upon  the  vessel, otherwise  a  handkerchief  aliould  bo  tied 
very  tightly  around  tlie  limb  above  tho  wound.  It  is 
well  to  examine  tho  wouml  as  early  as  jio.ssihle,  in 
onler  to  ascertain  tho  amount  of  injury,  at  least  so  far 
as  this  can  be  done  without  aggravating  the  case.  Tlio 
ball  or  other  foreign  substance  ought  lo  bo  removed,  if 
that  can  easily  be  effected;  liiit  otberwi.so  they  ought, 
ill  the  moan  time,  to  he  let  alone.  As  the  walls  of  (he 
wound  slough  and  8iipi»uiMte,  (he  opening  will  become 
larger,  and  they  may  then  fall  out, or  he  ea^iily  rem«>veil. 
Sometime.s  they  remain  imhedde<l  in  the  ti.ssues.  with¬ 
out  proihicing  nnicli  or  any  ineonveniemu*.  If,  alter  the 
sloughing  and  suppuration,  tho  ball  remains  fixe'i,  and 
if  much  irritation  continues  to  be  excited,  and  ab¬ 
scesses  form  about  its  track,  then  It  may  he  necessary  to 
fimi  out  its  seat,  and  use  every  means  to  remove  it.  'I’he 
simplest  dressiug.s  sliould  only  at  first  he  apjilled  to  the 
wouml;  as  a  piece  of  linen,  spread  witli  some  mild  oint¬ 
ment,  fixed  on  tightly  hy  strips  of  lulliesive  plaster,  and 
cuvereil  wdth  a  rag  kept  constantly  moist  with  cohl 
water  Aperient  medicine  should  also  bo  given,  and 
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Bonietimes  it  is  advisable  to  bleed  the  patient.  After  a 
few  days,  when  suppuration  has  set  in.  the  treatment 
should  he  changed,  and  in  place  of  (he  cold  application, 
scjine  warm  emollient  poultice,  or  lint  dipjied  in  warm 
water,  should  he  a(lopt<*d,  ami  (he  system  8irengthene<I 
hy  mild  tonics  and  a  nutritiouH  diet.  Tlie  iiifiammatiou 
which  precedes  suppuration  is  usually  very  intense,  ac¬ 
companied  witli  great  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  of  (be 
eurRiiimling  parts,  and  severe  cxmstitutional  ilisturbaiice, 
fever,  sleeplessness,  ic.  These  symptoms  change  w  lieu 
suppuration  is  fairly  establi.-lied,  the  surrouiuliiiir  in- 
flaiiiniatioii  is  lesnemM,  the  fever  suh.siiles,  and  in  slight 
cases  the  health  may  seem  hut  little  affected.  In  severe 
cases,  however,  hectic  fever  supervenes,  with  debility, 
copious  niglit-Hweats,  and  diarrluea.  Secondary  hemor¬ 
rhage  not  uiifrequently  occurs  during  the  separation  of 
the  slough,  in  conse(|iience  of  the  uh  eration  of  some  of 
the  larger  hlood-vessels,  w  liii  li  may  have  been  injured 
by  the  ball.  In  such  a  case,  the  vessels  must  be  cut 
down  upon,  and  tiecl  botli  above  and  below  the  opening. 
In  cases  wiiere  the  parts  beiieatli  are  greatly  bruised, 
but  tbo  skin  itself  is  not  broken,  it  is  recommended  to 
make  one  or  two  incisions,  in  onler  to  clear  out  some  of 
the  coagulated  blood,  and  to  permit  the  discharge  of  tbo 
slougli.  Where  (ho  injury  is  very  considerable,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  liave  recour.‘'e  to  amputation. 
When  it  may  lie  necessary  to  adopt  tliis  coiir.'^e  will  de¬ 
pend  ujxm  (lie  circumstances  of  each  particular  case; 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  regarding  it.  In  mil¬ 
itary  practli  e,  however,  it  is  often  necessary  to  ampu¬ 
tate  in  c.'ises  wliere,  in  civil  jiractice.  it  wouhl  be  scarcely 
justifiable,  from  (lie  danger  in  healing  being  less,  its  not 
n’quiring  so  mm  li  atteiilion,  &c.  The  best  time  lor 
amputation  is  immediately  alter  the  \iatient  has  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  ilcpressing  effects  which  usually  follow 
the  reception  of  the  wouml. 

Giiii*)4  iMlaiiil,  an  i.sland  of  Irelaml,  off  the  coast  of 
CO.  Down,  Ulster,  aht.  m.  N.E.  of  Ardglas.*;. 

Giiii'siiiitll,  n.  One  wiiose  busiues.s  is  to  make  and 
repair  small  arms. 

Giin'stook,  «.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun 
is  fixed. 

Gmi'-tacklo,  n.  (Nani.)  A  eystom  of  pulleys,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  single  blocks,  one  movable,  the  otlier 
fixed,  the  stamling  end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast  to 
the  movalfle  block.  It  imreases  tlie  power  threefold. 
They  are  used  on  board  shijis,  to  run  the  guns  out  of 
the  ports. 

Guiitor*s  C'hain,  n.  [From  the  inventor  Edmund 
Guntin‘,i\i\  English  mathematician, who  lived  1581-162f).] 
The  cliaiii  commonly  iise<l  for  measuring  land.  It  is  G6 
feet,  or  4  poles,  in  length,  and  consists  ol  lUO  links,  each 
of  whicli  IS  joined  to  the  adjacent  one  by  3  rings.  The 
length  of  each  link,  including  the  connecting  rings,  is 
7-02  indies.  The  advantage  of  this  measure  consi.-^ts  in 
the  facility  wliich  it  affords  for  numerical  calculations. 
The  English  acre  contains  4,840  sq.  yds.;  and  Gunter's 
chain  being  22  yds.  in  lengtli,  the  square  of  wliich  is 
484,  it  follew's  that  a  square  chain  is  exactly  the  ti  iilli 
part  of  an  acre.  A  sijuare  chain,  again,  contains  10.000 
square  links,  so  that  lOO.OOO  square  links  are  equal  to  an 
acre;  con.scquently,  tlie  area  of  a  field  being  estimated 
ill  square  linlis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  result 
by  100,000,  or  to  cut  off'  the  lust  five  figures,  to  obtain 
the  area  oxpress<‘d  in  acres. 

G'.'s  Line.  {Muih.)  A  logarithmic  line  engraved  on 
scales,  sectors,  kv.,  serving  to  perform  the  multiplication 
and  division  of  iiumlaTs  inetrunieiitally,  as  a  table  of 
logarithms  does  arillimetically.  Tlie  minihers  are  usu¬ 
ally  drawn  on  two  separate  rulers  sliding  against  each 
otlier.  In  rough  calc  ulations  thi.s  line  affords  consider¬ 
able  facilities.— G.'s  Quadrant.  A  quadrant  of  a  peculiar 
kind,udapled  to  tlie  prohh-msof  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day,  tho  sun's  azimuth,  and  other  common  prolih  ms  of 
tho  sphere. —  A  large  plane  scale,  having  various  lines 
of  numbcTS  engravecl  on  it.  hy  means  ol  wliich  <iuestioiiH 
in  navigation  are  resolved  with  the  aid  of  a  ]iair  of  com- 
pa.sses.  It  is  usually  calle  d  tlie  G unt^r  seamen.  On 
one  side  of  tlie  sc  ale  tlie  natural  lines  (as  the  line  of 
chords,  tho  line  of  sines,  tangents,  rhombs,  Ac.)  aro 
placed;  on  tlie  other  the  corresponding logaritlinnc  ones. 

Gun'tersvillo,  formerly  Gun  ter's  I.ancliii;;', 
in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  abt.  36  in.  S  K.  of  Huntsville. 

Gliutoor,  {goon-toor',)  a  district  of  Bi  itish  India,  W.  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  olteii  called  the  Northern  Circars; 
area,  4,950  sq.  m.  1‘l'od.  Grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
paddy.  J'ftp.  027,000.  —  Its  capital,  of  same  name,  is 
situated  in  Lat.  10°  20'  N.,  Lon.  80°  30'  E. ;  pop.  26,700. 

Gull  ^r<>Wii«  a  locality  in  Georgia.  o\\  the  line  of  tho 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Here,  June  10,  ls64,  a  Na¬ 
tional  force  of  12.tHK)  men,  commanded  hy  Gen.  Sturgis, 
was  utterly  routed  hy  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  For¬ 
rest,  losing*  about  3,5t>0  men,  and  every  tiling  excejit  arms. 

Giiiiu’uIin  GiiiiiioI.  iguv'nel,)  n.  [From  gun,  and 
walr,  because  the  guns  cf  the  spar-deck  are  pointed 
thence.]  {Naut.)  Tlie  low'er  portion  of  any  gun-poi  i 
of  Ji  ship  :  the  uppeu*  portion  ol  the  side  of  a  vessel ;  tbs 
njipcrniost  wale  ofasliip. 

Glir^ffO,  n.  [Lat..7f/r7c.<.  I  A  whirlpool  ;  a  gulf,  abyss.  (R.) 

Gur';i-t*s.  or  Gur'tfi‘N*  n.  {lEr.)  A 
charge  meant  to  represent  a  whirl¬ 
pool.  It  hikes  up  tlie  wdiole  field; 
and  when  borne  properly,  is  azure 
atid  argent. 

Gur'^'le,  V.  n.  [It.  gorgngJiarr,  from 
gorga,  the  throat;  Lat.  gurgus.  a 
whirlpool.]  To  fall  or  gusli  with 
noi.se,  as  water  from  a  bottle;  to  run 
or  flow  in  a  noisy,  brokeu,aud  irregu¬ 
lar  current. 
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— n.  A  pish  or  flow  of  liquid,  or  the  Round  produced  hy  it. 
Glir'^'let,  n.  An  earthen  jar  for  cuoliu^;  water  l)y 
evaporation. 

<iiiir';;;lin;;r,  p.  a.  Fh>\ying  with  a  purling  sound;  as, 
(juryling  waters,  gufyliny  rills. 

—n.  A  nintiing  with  a  broken  or  noisy  current. 

adv.  In  u  gurgling  manner. 

«.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Gargoyle,  7.  v. 
Gur'Iiohte,  <jiiirlio'tiaii,  n.  (Min.)  A  compact, 
porcellanous,  snow-white  vjiriety  of  Dolomite,  7.  v. 
Oiirjiiii,  n.  An  oil  obtained  trom  a  forest-tree  (»f  the 
K.  Indies,  used  IxUh  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  substitute 
for  linseed-oil  in  painting. 
iJur'Ioy,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  C.ass  co. 
Oiir'leysvillo*  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
<jrur'leys%’illo,  in  CnnnKcticut,  a  post-village  ot  Tollan<l 
CO..  al>t.  '2^  m.  K.  by  N.  of  Hartford ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Onr,  (Tj(>iiu;hJ  a  lake  of  Irelaml,  abt.  10  m.  K.S  E.  of 
Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  noted  as  having  upon  its  shores 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  Druidical  reniains  in  Great 
Britain. 

Our'iiiy.  n.  (Mining.)  A  level  j)r  working, 
iiiir'iiard,  Ciiir'iiet,  n.  {y.<»i}l.)  See  Triulid.*. 
Oiir'liot  Point,  in  Mis^/iachusicUx,  a  promontory  on 
the  N.  side  i>f  the  entrance  to  Plymouth  Harbor.  It 
exhibits  two  fixed  lights,  11 3^  ft.  apart,  and  86  ft.  above 
Sea-level ;  Lat.  42®  {j"  N.,  Lon.  70®  48^^  M  . 

Olir'iiey.  Joserh  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  the 
brother  of  Elizabeth  Fry  (7  r  ),  and  her  companion  in  lier 
memorable  visits  to  the  pri.sons  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  b.  at  Earlham  Hall,  Norfolk. 
1788.  When  four  years  of  age  he  lost  hi.s  mother; 
and  his  early  education  was  intrusted  to  liis  three  eldest 
sisters.  .\t  a  later  period  he  w’ent  to  Oxfor<b  where  he 
enjoyed  many  ailvantages  at  the  university,  without 
becoming  a  iinunber  or  snbaeribing  to  the  Tl»irty-Nine 
Articles.  His  preference  ultimately  became  settled  in 
favor  of  the  views  and  profession  of  the  Quakers,  among 
whom  he  was  born;  and  consistently  with  them  he 
lived  and  die<l,by  no  means  finding  in  thorn  any  barrier 
to  the  fullest  and  freest  association  with  any  other  body 
of  Christians,  or  to  a  personal  friendship  with  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  llu*  Norwich  dioi'ese.  (1.  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  gained  him  a 
iughly  respectable  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Among  tlH'se  may  be  mentioned  his  iVo/cs  mi  Prisons 
and  I*rison  Discipline',  Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doc¬ 
trines, and  Practical  Operationsof  Christianity.  A  UVn- 
Ur  in  the  West  Indies,  Ac.,  Ac.,  beside.s  numerous  minor 
tracts  on  religious  and  philantliropical  snljects.  D.  1847. 
Memoirs  of  this  truly  excellent  iiiau  were  published  by 
J.  B.  Braithwaite,  in  1854. 

<4ur'rali,  n.  [Hind.]  A  sort  of  plain,  coarse  Indian 
muslin. 

Calir'ry,  n.  A  small  fortress.  (E.  Indies.) 

Oiinips^',  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Aniuzon  IHvcr,  abt. 
200  m.  W.  of  Para. 

Civiirii|>atii'bH,a  river  of  Brazil,  entering  the  Amazon 
at  .Montulegre. 

Olli*li|>i'«  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  flows  N.E.  into 
tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  mouth  is  called  Gunipi  Bay. — 
A  town,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  abt.  56 
in.  E.  of  Braganza. 

Caiimlisil^or  UnrUwsil^igbor-war,)  a  state  of  India, 
lies  between  the  l>ehra-D‘*on  ami  S.M  .  Thibet,  extending 
in  N.  Lat.  from  30®  2'  to  31°  20',  and  in  E.  L(m.  from  77® 
65'  to  79®  20' ;  ami,  4,500  sq.  m.  Being  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  Himalayjis,  (2.  is  little  more  than  a  mas.s  of  stu¬ 
pendous  inonntsiins,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  some¬ 
times  reaches  23,000  feet.  It  may  be  reganled  as  the 
crjulle  of  both  tl>e  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attracting, 
in  spite  »>f  the  length  an<l  rnggedness  of  the  way,  crowds 
of  pib.O'ims  to  the  peculiarly  sacred  localities  of  Jnm- 
notri,  Devaprayaga,  and  Gangotri.  J*op.  abt.  lOO.OUO. 

V.  n.  [Ger.  guss,  a  pouring,  giessen,  to  pour.]  To 
flow  copiously ;  to  stream;  to  issue  witli  violence  and 
rapidity,  as  a  fiuid;  to  rush  forth,  as  a  fluid,  from  con¬ 
finement. 

— c.  a.  To  emit  in  copious  effusifin. 

— n.  A  sinlden  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid  from  au  enclosed 
place;  the  fluid  thus  emitted. 

OliMh'er,  n.  One  who  is  effuse  in  writing  or  speech,  es¬ 
pecially  a  sentimental  person.  fColloq.) 

p.  a.  Kiishing  forth  with  violence,  as  a 
fluid;  flowing  copiously ;  emitting  profusely. 

— n.  A  rusliing  forth  with  violence;  efTusion. 
C«il!4li'iii$?lyt  *fdv.  In  a  gushing  manner. 

OllM'siOt,  «.*  [Kr.  gnusset,ii  fob  or  small  pocket,  from 
gousse  ;  It.  gusrio,  a  pod,  husk,  or  sliell.]  The  piece  ot 
cloth  that  covers  the  armpit  in  a  shirt. 

■•Seam,  gnitHft.  and  han<i. 

Band,  t/usaet.  and  seam.”  —  Hood. 

_ A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  agarinent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlarging  or  strengthening  some  part  of  it. 
Caimt,  n.  [Lat.  gustus,  from  Gr.  yeunn,  to  give  one  a 
ta.ste.]  Taste,  or  tlie  sense  of  tasting;  the  pleasure  of 
deglutition;  relish. 

“  Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gxut."  —  Pope. 
—Turn  of  fancy;  intellectual  taste. 

“  According  to  the  gutt  and  manner  of  the  ancient*. ”  —  Drydcn. 
— Love;  liking;  ai-preciation. 

••  Tbe  gust  and  relish  of  true  happiness.”  —TUlotson. 

— Gratification  of  any  kind,  especially  that  which  is  highly 
relished ;  enjoyment ;  as,  to  allay  an  appetite  with  gn.st. 
— [Icel.  7iatr,  a  cold  blast.]  A  siublen  squall;  a  violent 
burst  of  wind  ;  a  gale.  —  A  sudden  and  violent  outbreak 
of  passion. 

••  Pardon  a  weak  distempered  soul,  that  swells 
In  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  a-s  soon  in  calms.  '  —  Addison. 
GiiAta'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  yustatio.]  The  act  of- 
tasting. 


Gus'fatory,  a.  Pertaining  to  gnat  or  taste. 

{yoos-td've-a,)  a  town,  cap.  of  the  Swedish 
island  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  West  Indies,  on  tlie  S.M . 
coast;  pop.  aliout  12,000. 

I.,  Ki.ng  of  Sweoen,  known  hy  tho  name 
of  Gusi'avus  Vasa,  b.  at  Ocke.stiuU,  in‘ar  Stockholm, 
1490,  was  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  who 
was  descemled  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  ami 
beheaded  by  the  Danish  tyrant  Christian  II.  This  sov¬ 
ereign  also  got  Gustavns  into  his  hamls,  and,  in  the  war 
in  which  he  reduced  Sweden,  kept  liim  several  years  a 
prisoner  at  Copenhagen.  At  length  he  made  his  e.-^eape. 
aiitl  having  prevailed  on  tlie  Dalecaiiians  to  throw  off 
the.  Danisii  yoke,  in  May,  1521,  he  found  himself  at  tlie 
head  of  15.000  men.  After  various  fortunes,  he  re¬ 
covered  tho  whole  of  Sweden  from  the  tyranny  of 
Chri.stian.  In  1523  lie  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden,  and 
tlie  crown  made  liereditary  in  his  family.  Lutheranism 
was  establislieil  as  the  national  religion  of  Sweden  in  ids 
reign.  D.1550.  His  name  is  still  revered  by  every  Swede. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  n.  1594,  wa.s  the 
grandson  of  Onstavus  Vasa.  He  8nccc<.*ded  his  fatlier, 
Charles  IX.,  in  1011,  an<l  continued  the  war  with  Den¬ 
mark.  Russia,  and  Poland.  He  selecteil  Axel  Oxenstiern 
fiir  Ids  chief  minister,  and  hy  Ids  counsel  restored  tlie 
nobles  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  wldrh  they  had 
been  deprived,  and  thus  attached  them  to  Id.s  interests. 
He  concluded  peace  with  Denmark  in  1013  on  advan¬ 
tageous  ternis;  was  crowned  in  1617;  married  in  1020 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  tlie  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  w’ho 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cliristlna,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  on  the  throne;  acquired  subsequently  great  part 
of  Livonia,  and  successfully  fought  against  SIgismund, 
king  of  Poland,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In¬ 
vited  hy  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  nrg<-d  by 
France,  —  prompted,  too,  by  his  own  earnest  regard  for 
the  Protestant  faith, —  lie  marched,  in  1030.  to  llie  aid  of 
the  Protestants  with  a  small  force  of  8,000  men,  which 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  a  boily  of  Englisli  Iroojis 
under  The  Duke  of  Hamilton.  From  tbe  isle  of  lUigeii. 
of  which  he  first  made  himself  master,  he  advanced 


Fiy.  1'217.  —  Gi’STAvrs  adolphus. 


from  point  to  point  throngli Pomerania  ami  Me<dxlenbnrg, 
victorious  at  everv  ste]>.  He  took  80  fortified  towns  in 
eight  rnoiitliH.  At  length  the  emperor  sent  his  great 
general  Tilly  to  oppose  him,  ami  Gnstavns  won  a  great 
victory  over  him  at  Leipsic,  on  the  7th  Sept.,  lti.31. 
Sax«>ny  heartily  supported  Gustavns,  who  soon  after 
took  Mentz,  and  in  .\pnl,  1632,  defeateil  Tilly  again  at 
tlie  passage  of  tlie  Lech.  The  emperor,  alarmed  by  the 
invasion  of  Bohemia,  maile  TVallenstein  conimamler-iii- 
chief;  whorecoven-d  Bohemia,  and  after  holdiiiga  strong 
po-'ition  near  Nnrembergfor  many  w'eeks,  met  Gustavns 
on  the  field  of  LUtzen,  on  Nov.  6th,  16.'32.  Victory  was 
witli  the  Swedes,  but  tlieir  heroic  leader  fell  in  thefiglit. 
not  without  suspicion  of  assassination  (2.  A.  was  one 
of  the  noblest  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  military 
conunamlers  of  modern  times.  He  was  great  also  as  a 
ruler  and  administrator,  and  did  not  allow  war  to  ex¬ 
clude  commerce  un<l  the  internal  regulation  of  liis  states 
from  hi.s  earnest  attention. 

OusTAVt's  III.,  king  of  Sw<*den,  was  the  son  of  Adolphus 
Fr<‘derickaml  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  II..  king 
of  Prussia.  He  wjus  n.  in  1740,  and  succeeded  his  fatlier 
in  1771.  The  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  distraction  ami 
anarchy,  and  the  mibh-s  had  monopolized  tlie  chief 
power,  ami  wore  tliemselves  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties.  Gnstavu.s  immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
Riippre.sskm  of  these  disorders,  an<l  by  a  bloodless  revo¬ 
lution  completely  snci'eeded.  \  new  constitution  was 
introduced  ami  acceptcsl.  and  the  king  became  supreme. 
Tho  amemhnent  of  tlio  laws  next  engaged  liis  attention. 
He  abolished  tlio  practice  of  torture,  ami  introilnced 
otlier  good  regulations  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  also  formed  a  college  of  commerce,  and  reforine«l  his 
army  and  navy.  In  1788  ho  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Russia  ami  Denmark.  Gustavns  headed  liis  army 
liimfiolf,  ami  stormed  the  defences  of  Fredericksliali, 
where  he  took  ami  destroyed  a  great  nninher(*f  vessels. 
In  1789,  the  king,  harassed  by  tlie  oppfisitimi  of  some  of 
the  nobh*H, arrested  the  leading  men,  and  ci)mpelle<l  their 
aceeptanceof  a  measure  whieh  extenrled  hi.s  authority 
considerably.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  northern 
powers  and  8pain,  by  wlii»;h  it  was  agreed  that  Gus- 
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taTus  should  march  against  Franco  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  army;  but  while  preparations  were  making, 
he  was  shot  at  a  inaMpierade  hy  Aiikarstruiu,  a  dis- 
hamled  ofiicer  of  the  army,  March  15th,  179*2,  and  D.  on 
the  29th. 

Gustavus  IV’.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Onstavus  III.,  was 
B.  in  1778,  and  a.>ccmU*d  the  throne  when  his  father  tell 
by  tlio  liaml  of  an  assassin,  March  29,  1792.  V\  lien  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  seized,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  shot 
by  the  onlers  of  Napoleon,  Gustavns  vowed  elenial  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  French  emperor.  He  ordereil  his  amhassa- 
dor  to  leave  Paris,  dismissed  the  French  ambassador 
from  Sweden,  and  returned  to  the  king  of  Prussia  tho 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  with  which  Najadeuii  had  also 
been  investeil,  nobly  saying,  “that  he  never  couM,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  knighthood,  consent  to  be  brother 
companion  loan  as-sassiii.”  His  hostile  proceedings.how- 
ever,  became  at  last  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  his 
country,  that  a  council  of  state  entreated  him  to  mako 
peace.  Tliis  he  refused  to  do;  a  revolution  in  Sweden 
was  the  consequence ;  Onstavus  was  imprisoneil,  ami  he 
afterwards  signed  his  abdication.  His  undo,  the  diiko 
of  Sudermania,  was  then  raided  to  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Charle.s  XIII.,  ami  Cliristiaii  Augustus,  of  IIol- 
stein-Angustenburg.  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  or  heir-apparent.  This  prince  dying 
soon  after,  tho  succession  was  transferred  to  Marsluil 
Bernadotte,  who  in  1816  ascemled  the  Swedish  tlirono 
as  Cliarles  Jolin  XIV’.  After  his  abdication.  Gnstavus 
was  a  mere  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  F.urope,  soine- 
tinies  bearing  tlie  designation  of  Count  some¬ 

times  that  of  tlie  Duke,  of  Holstein,  ami  again  tho  more 
liuinble  one  of  Gustavson.  He  was  in  F3nglaml,at  Hart¬ 
well,  witli  Loni.sXVril.  His  later  years  w'ero  spent  in 
poverty.  D.  at  St.  Gall,  1837. 

Ousfa'viiM.,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town>hip  of  Trumbull  co. ; 
pop.  about  890. 

Gtisla'vus,  ill  Tennessee,  fi  village  ofGreene  co.,  about 
(  0  in.  Ib  by  N.  of  Knoxville. 

Olis'to,  11.  fit.,  taste.]  The  relish  of  anything;  the 
jiovver  by  which  anything  e.X(  itos  sensations  on  the  jial- 
ate.  —  liitellectual  taste  or  liking;  nice  ajipreciation. 
GqikIo'so.  [It.J  {Mas.)  V\ith  taste. 

<4uslro\v«  [gus'iroo,)  n  town  of  PniRsia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nebel,  27  ni.  S.  of  Rostock.  Manuf.  Dis¬ 
tillation  ami  beer-brewing.  Pop.  1‘2,4‘23. 

Gus'ty,  «.  Stormy;  tempestuous;  as,  a day,  the 
gusty  wind. 

Out,  n.  [L.  Ger.  Iruttel,  probably  allied  to  A.  S.  geotan, 
to  pour  out.]  Tliat  through  which  anything  flows  or 
pours  forth  ;  a  pa.ssage  or  strait:  as,  the  Gut  of  Canso. 
—  'file  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal;  the  entire  mass 
formed  by  the  coiivolntiuiis  of  the  iiilestiiies, 

“  Tbi*  lord  wears  hi*  wits  in  his  bellj,  and  his  guts  in  h!*  head.” 

Shaks. 

— The  stomach;  tlio  receptacle  of  food.  —  The  substance 
made  by  imlling  asunder  a  silk-worm  when  aln)iit  to 
spin  its  cocoon,  ami  drawing  the  latter  into  a  thread, 
which,  alter  being  dried,  is  very  strong  and  is  much  used 
for  fish-lines. 

— r.  a.  To  eviscerate;  as,  Xo  gut  fish.  — To  plunder  of  con¬ 
tents:  as,  tin*  moh  gntUd  the  house. 

Out  Maiiul'acturo.  See  Catgut. 

'  Oiitli  rie,  in  Indiana,  n  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Bedford. 

Outli'rie,  ill  h  wa,  a  S  VV.  central  co.;  arcir,  abt.  576 
sq  III.  Rivers.  Middle  River,  or  Middle  Fork  of  Racoon 
River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface.,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Panora.  J*r}p.  5,'219. 
Oiitli'rie,  ill  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. ; 
j  abt.  88. 

Oulli'ru*  i'oiitrc,  in  7otaa,  a  post-village,  formerly 
]  cap.  of  Gntlirie  co. 

Outli'rio*M  C'roek,  in  Indiana,  cwXvts  the  E.  Fork 
I  of  White  River  near  Bedford,  in  Lawrence  co. 

I  Oiitll'rioKvillo,  in  J\nusylvania,  a  post-village  of 
I  Chester  CO.,  abt.  63  in.  K  S  K.  v»f  Hairisbmg. 

I  OutlB'ri<»K\ illo,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  I'.  O.  of  York  dist. 
Oiit’ta.n  ,•;>/.  Guttj!.  [Lat.,adrop.]  (.<4rc/i.)  Small  orna- 
nient.-s  resembling  drops,  used  in 
tlie  Doric  eiitablatiireon  tlie  under 
sides  of  the  intitules  of  llieeornice. 
and  beneath  the  tauiia  of  the  ar- 
cliitraves,  nmler  the  triglyjihs. 

O  u  I  ta-por<*liR,  ( guV-td-pf  rt'shd.)  The  concrete  juice 
of  the  Isonandra  (iutta,  a  tree  belonging  to  tlie  fain,  of 
the  Sapotaceer.  (See  Isonandra.)  It  grows  abundantly 
in  Singapore.  Borm  o,  and  other  islands  of  tlie  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  tree.wliich  is  called /a»rc//<i.  grows  to 
the  diameter  of  fivet>r  six  feet,  ami,  on  being  notched, 
yields  a  milky  juice,  which  solidifies  after  exposure  to 
the  air,  forming  the  gutta-percha  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
tough,  inelastic  substance,  becoming  soft  and  plastic  at 
212®,  at  vvliicli  tenipeiature  it  may  be  moulded  into 
shape,  vvliicli  it  refaiiis  vviihout  change  until  it  is  cool. 
Its  plastic  properties  render  it  extremely  nselnl  in  the 
arts,  and  it  is  much  einidoyed  for  copying  casts  ami  im¬ 
pressions.  Beautiful  monldings,  picture-traiiies.  and  a 
number  of  ornainoiital  articles,  are  made  from  it.  It 
also  possesses  llio  valuable  property  of  welding  to¬ 
gether  at  tlie  temperature  of  boiling  water.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  insulator,  ami  is  consequently  mucb  used  tor  coat¬ 
ing  the  wires  for  tidographic  pnrjio.ses.  Being  imper- 
viou.s  to  moisture,  and  resisting  the  actions  ofacitls  and 
alkalies  to  a  gri'Ut  extent,  it  is  of  much  use  to  the 
chemi'<t  as  a  material  for  making  bottles,  carboys,  baths, 
&c.  It  was  at  one  time  much  used  f<»r  lathe-bands  ;  but 
j  it  has  been  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  tlu*se  iiiado 
I  of  vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  iiKoInble  in  water,  I  nt  ilis- 
I  solves  in  benz'de.  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  »*arlion.  tnr- 
I  pentine,  and  the  essential  oils  in  general.  Payen  states 
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per  cent,  of  clieinicHlIy  pare  gutta-peiclia,  winch  i.s  in- 
solulile  in  ether  and  aleohoh  and  a  W'liitc  and  yellow 
resin,  sol  aide  in  iKiilin^  aleolioL  The  cra<le  lunip.sure 
imported  in  tiiefurinsof  Ush, animals, and  Idoeks,  whieh 
are  softened  by  boiling  water,  and  passed  through  a 
series  of  kneading,  rolling,  and  cuttuig  inaehines,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  stones  and  other  84)lid  matters 
are  extracted.  It  is  then  snhniitted  t«>  the  action  of 
masticators,  and  rolle<l  or  fashioned  inl(j  the  desired 
shape.  It  may  be  rolliMi  into  thin  transjjarent  sheets, 
which  are  much  aseil  for  surgical  jmrposes,  beiiur  per- 
fi'Ctly  iaiperviouK  to  moisture.  In  its  purified  condition 
it  i.H  useful  for  a  thousand  <lifferent  ])urposes. 

n,  [Lat.,  clear  drop.]  (JW.)  See 

AMA0R>8IS. 

a.  [Lat.  #7Mt£o,  a  drop.]  {lint.)  Sprinkled 
with  Colored  dots  or  sjuall  sjHjts.  —  Gray. 

Cwiit'tciibc'r;?*  or  ii  • 

Ceiiber;;:,  John,  b.  at  Sul- 
geloch,  near  Mentz,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  1400.  Uo  is8ni)posed 
to  have  made  Ids  firstexperi- 
luents  ill  the  art  of  printing 
with  movable  types  be¬ 
tween  1-434  and  1-430,  but  it 
w’as  in  1443  tliat  he  turm*d 
hi.s  invention  to  account,  ami 
brought  upon  himsedf  the 
persecution  of  tlie  priests 
ami  writers.  There  are  some 
points  not  cleared  up  in  the 
iiistory  of  tliisiuvention,  but 
it  is  now'  generally  agreed 
that  the  honor  belongs  to 
John  Guttenberg.  Centurial 
jubilees  are  held  in  bis  honor 
in  many  places  of  Germany, 
ami  many  statues  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  D, 

1408. 

Out'tenbiir;;,  in  Iowa,  a 
ljt)8t-village  of  Clayton  co., 
on  tlie  Mississippi  River,  abt. 

40  miles  above  Dubuque. 

There  are  rich  lead  mines  in 
the  vicinity.  J*op.  abt.  1,700. 

Oiit'ter,  11.  \  Fr.  (joutticre.  from  Lat.  f/uffa.  a  drop.]  A 
cliannel  b)r  collecting  and  conveying  otf  tlie  water  w  bicb 
collects  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  ami  from  which  the 
water  drops  or  runs.  —  A  channel  or  passage  for  water; 
a  hollow  ill  the  earth  for  conveying  water. 

— V.  a.  To  ent  or  convey  into  small  channels  or  hollows: 
as.  b)  giiUrr  out  an  escape  for  water. 

— r.  n.  To  be  holl  owed  or  channelled;  to  run  in  dro]>8  or 
hollow.H,  as  a  candle. 

channels  made  for  carrying  off 
water.  — Tne  actof  making  channels  to  carry  off  super¬ 
fluous  w’uter. 

CwHtlif  ertr,-u.  ;J.  (Bot.)  S ime  as  Clusiace.®,  7.  r. 

Oiitlit'eru'lo.H,  n.  pi.  IBol.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
sub-class  l/pp'tgpnnus  Exognm.  Diau.  Monodicblaniy- 
deuus  flowers,  axile  placentae,  an  imtiricated  calyx,  an 
iml»ricate<l  or  twisted  corolla,  stamens  indelinite,  and  an 
embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  Tlie  alliance  is  di¬ 
vided  into  7  orders,  viz.,  Dipterace.e,  Ternstromi  ack^, 
RuiZOBOLACE.E,  CEUsIAO.K.E,  MARCmOVIACEiE,  llYPEiaCA- 
cea:,  and  RKAUMUHiArEi.  7.  v. 

Giittil’oroiis,  a.  Yielding  gum  or  resin. 

Gut'tler,  n.  A  person  who  eats  greedily  and  voraciously. 

Gut  tliral*  a.  1  from  gutlur.  the  throat.) 

Belonging  to  the  throat:  formed  in  or  by  the  throat ; 
as,  i\  guttural  proiinnciatiou. 

— n.  {Gram.)  .K  soiiml  formed  in  tlie  throat  or  back 
■  In  Knglisli  there  are,  properly 
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part  of  the  month.  ... 

speaking,  no  gutturals;  but  the  palatals  g  and  k  are  GilK'zle«,  n.  Any 

nearly  allied  to  them.  In  the  Spanish  language  alone,  1  <«tiz  zlor,  n.  An  immoderate  eater  01 
of  those  <ierived  from  the  Latin, are  giilturais  cunniori 
In  German,  the  guttural  c.h  is  very  common,  as  it  was 
also  in  Greek:  and  it  occurs  in  Scotch  in  sncli  words  as 
Loch.  The  Arabian  language  is  full  of  gnttnralfi. 

Guttlirarity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

Gut'tiirullze,  e.  a.  Tospeikfrointliethro.it;  to  pro- 
iimince  deejily  ami  from  the  depth  of  the  lungs. 

Giit'tiirally.  adr.  In  a  gnttnr.d  manner. 

Gut'tiiruliie.H'4,  n.  Tim  quality  of  being  guttural. 

Glit'tlirize,  r.  a.  To  make  in  the  throat ;  as,  the  Gor¬ 
mans  gutturizK  a  soiin*!. 

Gut'ly,  a.  {Hr  )  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  guts. 

Gut/worl,  «.  {M>’d.)  The  wild  .senna.  See  Glodularia 
Guy.  {ykJ.)  n.  [Sp.  a  guide.]  {Naut.)  A  rope 

used  to  swing  any  weight,  or  to  keep  sternly  any  heavy  .  ^  1 

body  and  prevent  it  from  swinging  wliilo  being  hoisted  ^  Gu  iiiett'.  in  G^'orgia.  a  N.  central  00. ;  ami,  about  550 

or  lowered;  also,  the  tackle  by  wbieh  any  fore-and-aft  "  .  » . . . a  »i.«  ,0 

sail  is  lield  forward  to  prevent  it  gybing. 

— «.  A  person  ridiculously  dressed.  (C  dloq.) 

Gayaii.  {gln  an^)\\i  O/ito,  a  township  of  Gallia  co.;  pnp. 
ab\.  .>00. 

Guvu'iiti.  See  Guiana.  ,,  _  ,  .  ^  * 

GuvuiMli»tto.  {g'lVan-dott.)  or  Gutan,  Oniw,  in  TF.  Gwynodd,  in  Ann^i/Irania,  a  post-townslnp  of  Mont- 
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—  a  French  lady  of  go<.id  family,  u.  at  Montargis, 
where  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  16.  On  being  ielt  a 
widow'  13  years  afterwards,  she  sequestered  tin'  grA*ater 
part  <jf  her  Ibrlnue  as  a  provision  for  the  education  of 
her  clnblren,  ami  completely  abandoned  herseit  to  the 
life  of  mystic  piety,  or  “perfect  contemplation,”  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Quietism,  (7.  t>.)  Her  exiteriences  are 
related  with  extraordinary  candor  and  graphic  sim¬ 
plicity  in  her  Aatobingraphi/.  and  are  lurtlier  iiJnstrated 
in  tlie  ybrmifs,  written  at  Annecy,  and  contained  in  the 
2  vols.  Aif  her  Opusculrs.  Slie  Wics  at  tireiioble,  on  her 
way  to  i’aris,  when  she  found  lierself  “suddenly  in- 
A'eated,”  as  she  exjue.ssed  herself,  “witli  the  apostolic 
stale,”  ami  able  to  discern  the  condition  of  those  who 
spake  with  her,  so  tliat.  one  sending  another,  slie  was 
occupied  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  niglit 
sjieaking  of  divine  things.  “There  came,”  she  says, 
“groat  number.s  from  all  parts,  far  ami  near,  friar.s, 
priests,  men  of  all  sorts,  y<mng  women,  married  women, 
and  widows;  they  all  came  one  alter  tlie  other,  and 
God  gave  me  that  which  satisfied  them  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  without  my  thinking  or  caring  ut  ail  about  it. 
Nothing  was  bidden  from  me  of  their  inward  state  and 

condition . 1  perceived  ami  felt  that  what  1  spake 

came  from  the  fountain-head,  and  that  I  was  only 
the  instrument  of  Him  who  made  me  speak.”  On 
reaching  I’aris  she  w'as  throw'ii  into  prison,  loaded  with 
the  vilest  calumnies,  by  tlio  connivance  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clergy,  and  endured  altogtnh'T  not  less  than 
2u  years  <if  persecution,  confinement,  and  exile.  The 
great  enemy  of  Madame  G.  and  the  system  of  Quietism 
was  B  •sMiet,  while  for  her  champion  slie  had  the  noble- 
hearted,  eloquent,  and  illustrious  FcMiCdon.  She  was 
liberated  from  her  last  confinement,  in  tlie  Ba.stile,  in 
1702,  and  p.issed  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Blois,  where 
she  died  1717.  Her  couipleto  wiu  ks  were  published  by 
I'oiret  in  39  vols.  Svo..  and  they  comprise,  besides  those 
mentioned  above.  The  Song  of  Songs  fntn'ju  eted  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  Mystical  Sfuse,  ami  several  volumes  of  liymiis 
remarkable  for  their  graceful  composition  and  exquisite 
sensibility.  Some  of  these  were  translated  by  Cowper. — 
The  life  of  Madame  G.  is  not  only  a  religious  study,  but 
a  psychological  one  of  very  considerable  interest.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  soul,  humbled  ami  polluti*d  in  its  own 
sight,  journeying  tbrongli  the  gates  of  the  mystic  world, 
hating  its  own  freedom  and  its  own  intelligence,  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  unclean  places  through  which  it  is 
forced  to  pa.ss,  and  at  last  arriving  in  the  presence  of  its 
Divine  lover  —  strijqied  of  all,  even  its  virtues  —  as 
serene,  as  motionless  as  the  eye  of  eternity.  Though 
the  system  of  Quietism  is  a  protest  ugaiii>t  visions,  reve¬ 
lations,  ecstsisies.  and  transports  of  all  kinds,  wlietlier 
sensual  or  spiritual,  yet  tl»o  experiences  of  .Madame  G. 
are  really  a  love  story,  and  one  wh  '  li  she  pursues  in 
her  writings  with  a  fearlessness  as  remarkable  in  bucU  u 
woman  as  the  purity  of  her  imagination. 

Giiys'l>orou;5‘li,  in  Nova  Scotia,  an  extreme  E.  co., 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m 
Jlii'fr.^.  .Middle  and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  beside.s  numerous 
ba.Asand  inlets.  *Swr/ace,  bndien  ;  sm'l.  iu  some  jdaces 
tortile.  Cap.  Guj'sborough.  abt.  16,600.  Its  cap., 

of  same  name,  is  a  seaport-town  on  Cliedabucto  Bay, 
opposite  Manchester. 

Guy^'H  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Gliys'ville,  in  G/no,  a  pnst-village  of  Atlieiis  co.,  on 
the  ID^cking  River,  abt.  82  ni.  S  E.  of  Columbus, 

Gii'ze$^,  n.  p(.  {Her.)  Ronndlets  of  a  sanguine  color, 
supfiosed  to  rejireseut  wound.s. —  Craig. 

Giiz'zle*  V.  n.  \  \X.  gozzindgliarr.  Xyoxw  gozzo.  tlie  throat.] 
To  swallow’  liquor  greedily  ;  to  drink  mm  li  or  trequeiitly 
'•  Who,  while  she  guzzles,  cheats  the  doctor  s  praise." 

Jloscommon. 

— V.  a.  To  swallow  with  immoderate  gust. 

“  Still  guzzling  must  of  wine."  ~Dryden. 

Any  tiling  or  person  that  is  insatiable. 

An  immoderate  eater  or  drinker. 

G  (7'ro.s*-(ia't’ee.)a  group  (»f  islands  in  Behring's 

Strait,  between  N.  America  and  Asia,  hat.  06^  40'  N., 
Lon.  1730  50' E-  Inmglin,  the  largest,  is  25  m.  in  length. 
They  are  low  and  destiliKe  of  vegetal iiui. 

Guarior  Torritorios*  a  district  of  Central  Hin- 
dostaii,  in  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  bounded  liy  Bundel- 
ciind,  Chumbal,  Dhar,  Rajpoor,  ami  Kotah.  Area, 
33,100  sq.  m.  Prod.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  opium, 
cotton,  and  castor-oil.  Silk  is  largely  manufactured. 
Pop.  3,580,000.  Tliis  state  is  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
British.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  on  a  tributary 
of  tlie  Chumbal,  Lat.  20<^  13*  N.,  lam.  78©  15'  E.,  stands 
on  an  isolated  r4«ck,  300  ft.  high,  jierpondii  iilar  on  all 
sides.  1^  ni.  long  by  3b0  yds.  wide,  capable  of  acconimo 
dating  a  garristm  of  15,000  men.  Pg>.  9,500. 


sq.  m.  Fivers.  Cliattahooebee.  and  the  liead-waters  of 
the  Appalacbee,  Yellow,  and  Ulcofanliacliee  or  Alcovy 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gobi, 
iron,  and  antimony.  Cap.  Lawrenceville.  P-  p.  abt.  13,500 
G%%yn<‘<I<i,  {Ge'>g.)  The  ancient  name  of 

North  Wales 


iTr/zia/a,  a  river,  rises  in  Wyoming  co.,  and  flows  a 
general  .\.W.  course  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  it  joins  a 
few  miles  below  Bariionrsville. 

_ A  post-village  of  Cabell  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  tlie 

imuith  of  the  Gnyan(b)lte,  al>t.  228  m.  helow  Wheeling. 
Guy'aqiiiSlifO,  n.  ( J/iH.)  A  fossil  oxygenated  hydro- 
carhon  trom  Gnya(|nil,  S.  America.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow 
color,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  largely  iti  alc(»hol, 
giving  an  intensely  bittAT,  yellow  8olnll*»ii.  Sp.  gr.  1  092, 
(hinp.  carbon  7H-665.  liydrogeii  8’174.  (*xygen  IG’lOl, 
Giiy'lllt4i*<i9  to  A7.UI  Pork,  a  post-oflico  of  Orange  co. 


gnnieryco. ;  pop  nbt- 2,5o0. 

Gw.vni*A*9  Nell,  {gwiri,,\  an  English  actress,  who  was 
raised  from  the  lowest  situation  to  the  favor  of  Cliarles 
11.  In  tiie  early  part  of  her  life  she  entertained  com¬ 
panies  at  taverns  by  singing;  and,  previous  to  her  win¬ 
ning  the  afft'Ctions  of  the  “.Merry  Monarch,”  she  ha«l 
fin  iiK'd  various  questionable  connections.  She  was  the 
fonndivss  of  Clielsea  Hospital,  ami  d.  1067. 

Gyl>o,  n.  A  siu‘er.  —  See  Gibe. 

Gy  ”•  {Maut.)  In  sailing,  the  act  of  going  about 

when  the  wind  is  astern  or  abatt  the  beam.  It  consists 


in  bringing  the  ship's  bead  across  the  wind,  w’hen  the 
wind  exercisA'S  its  lorce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sail 
b»  that  which  it  previously  attecU'<l. 

Gyj^^t^JS*  {Mylh  .)  a  son  of  Coeliis  ami  Terra,  repre- 

8eiit4*d  as  having  a  huiulre«l  hands.  He,  with  ids  l»ro- 
tliers,  imnle  war  agaiiiht  the  gud.s,  and  was  alterwards 
pnnislied  in  Tartarus.  —  A  shejdierd,  who  possessA-d  a 
ring  which  rendeivd  him  invisible  when  he  turned  the 
stone  towards  his  body.  —  A  Syrian  (prA>bably  the  same 
as  the  prece4ling).  to  whom  C-aiidaiiles,  king  of  the 
ciiuntry,  showAMi  his  wife  naked.  '1  he  queen  was  so  in¬ 
censed  at  this  in.stance  of  iinjjrudence  in  her  hnshaml, 
that  slie  oidertHl  Gyges  eillM'i*  to  prt'pare  l<ir  d«*ath  him¬ 
self,  or  to  murder  Camlaules.  He  chose  the  latter, 
married  tlm  <|Ueen,  and  ascamded  the  vacant  tiirone, 
about  718  years  before  tlie  Christian  sera.  He  was  ll»e 
first  of  the  Mermnadai  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  Ho 
reigned  38  years,  ami  distinguished  himself  by  the  im¬ 
mense  pi'A'.sents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

Gyiiiiiii'MhUr^'ll,  n.  [Gr.  gymnasion.  a  seliool  and 
archein.,  io  govern.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  The  <  tficer  among 
tlio  Athenians  who  had  cliargc  of  the  schools,  ami  pro- 
viiled  for  their  inanageineiit. 

GyiiiEiat^iliiii.  {jmt-ndi'zc-nm^)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
gymnasion.  aschoid,  Iroin  gyinnazein,  to  iiractise.  from 
gymnos.  liakA'd.]  The  name  giAeii  by  the  Gret  ks  to  those 
jtlaccs  in  whicii  their  youth  exercised  themselves  naked. 
Tlie  gymnasia  o(  Hie  Gre<*ks  and  Romans  were  Uioked 
up«)ii  as  an  important  part  of  tlieir  edm-alional  sysl« ms. 
Tlu*  Greeks,  indeed,  devoted  more  time  to  tlie  g.Animistic 
training  of  lln  ir  youths  than  on  ail  the  other  depai  t- 
mentsof  A'dueation.  '1  here  were  three  publiegvninasia  in 
Athens, —  the  Acadunla,  Lyceum,  ami  CynosargA*s.  bi*- 
8i<le8Beveral  smaller  jU’ivaleoiH'.'*.  The adininistraf ioii  of 
these  institutions  was  give  n  to  a  g\ mnnsinreh.  w hoso 
duty  it  was  to  jilace  the  youths  under  propcT  teai  liATS, 
to  conduct  the  games,  and  pay  the  atlileta*.  In  the^e 
gyiniiasia  there  appA-ar  to  have  been  ten  g,Miina>iarcii8; 
next  in  rank  came  ten  otlier  oflicers,  called  the  Na/Ji- 
roitisla\ov  “teachers  ol  wisdom,"  who  seem  to  have 
looked  alter  tlie  moral  development  i»f  the  jiupils  at  the 
gymnasium.  Tin-  Gi/wnaUa  i  wd  Padotriha  assigne<l  to 
the  youth  tlie  different  kinds  of  exercise  adapted  to  tlie 
capabilities  of  A'uch.  The  or  “  anoiniers,”  pre¬ 

pared  the  youths  lor  the  day's  exercise,  by  anointing 
them  with  oil,  ami  then  sj»rinkling  them  with  dust.  In 
the  gymnasium  the  principal  exercises  were  loot  racing, 
wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  quoit-throwing, dancing.  Ac.; 
and  the  younger  pupils  placed  a  variety  of  games  with 
balls,  tiqis.  Ac.  '1  he  gymnasium  of  the  ancients  was  not 
one  building,  but  rather  a  group  of  edifices,  w  bicli  could 
contain  a  vast  iinnd  er  of  people.  It  generally  consisted 
ot  twelve  jiarts : — The  ext  a  v'wt  jiorticus  fnuivinos,  where 
tbo  pbilc'sojibers,  rbetoncians,  matin  inaticians,  and 
others,  disputed  or  lectureil  publicly.  Secondly,  a  place 
wliere  the  juipils  assembled  early  to  learn  tlieir  exeicise 
privately,  'llie  next,  a  sort  of  anteebamber.  called  the 
carycpum  apodytrri<m^  or  gymnashrion,  wbere  tliey 
strijiped  either  lur  the  jnirpose  of  bathing  or  exercise. 
The  fourth  division  was  used  lor  anointing  j  urpeses,  and 
W'as  calU'il  the  eluthesium.  alijiferion,  ir  uhclvariutn. 
The  fifth  and  sixtli  portions  were  ihi^consislerii  vi,  w  here 
they  covered  ihemselves  with  sand  or  dust:  and  the 
palustraylho  place  where  tln'V  practised  iM.xing,  w res- 
tling,  Ac*.  A  seventh  iiortion  of  the  gjniiiasium  was 
re.served  fur  linll-exercise,  and  was  called  t\iv  sphfiris- 
terion.  The  xysti  were  porticas  w  here  the  wrestlers  con¬ 
tended  dm  ing  inclement  WA'ather  :  and  there  were  oilier 
xysti.  ov  open  alleys,  lor  fine  weatlur,  some  of  wliiih 
were  orimmeiited  with  trcMS.  JletWA*en  the  portica.'<  and 
tlie  outer  walls  there  weie  also  large  mijiaved  alleys 
used  for  various  purpc'ses.  Lastly,  there  was  the  stodinm^ 
a  large  semicircular  sjiace  covered  with  sand,  and  siir- 
rounde<l  by  siats  for  spectators ;  and  the  baths.  w]ii<b 
con.sisteil  of  several  aiiarlmeiits.  In  Rome,  during  tbo 
rA'jiublic,  tliere  were  no  buildings  wbicii  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Greik  gymnasia.  Viidir  the  ('a*sars, 
the  jiubl’C  baths  la-re  some  n  semblaiice  to  tln  in,  but 
tbo  gymnasia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  tlierm.T.  —  The  name  is  enqiloyed.  in  the  pre.sent 
day.  to  designate  llie  higher  classof  schools  in  Gei many, 
—  tlmse  tliat  are  iuteiuled  to  be  immediately  j-repara- 
tory  to  tlio  university,  'llie  gymnasia  difier  Ir^-m  tbo 
real  schools  (I'CA/Lsr/m/cn),  which  are  intemle«l  to  give  a 
suitable  education  for  such  as  are  (b  stine«i  for  business 
or  trade,  in  having  as  their  object  tlie  bestowing  of  a 
nnuital  ami  scii-ntific  education  on  siicli  as  are  intended 
for  the  universities.  The  course  ol  study  usually  ex¬ 
tends  over  six  or  SAwen  years,  and  includes  Latin  and 
GrA*ek,  history,  geograpliy,  inatbeniatics.  religion  ami 
Bible  kimw  ledge,  natural  and  mental  i»liilosopby,  natu¬ 
ral  Iiistory.  German.  French,  English,  and  singing.  Tlie 
scholars  leave  about  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  enter  the 
university;  but  on  leaving  they  are  requiredtii;  Prussia 
at  least '“to  mid<Tgo  a  very  strict  examination  before 
they  can  enter  the  university  ;  and.  indeed,  they  eaniiot 
pass  from  <*ne  class  t(»  a  liigber  without  giving  satistac- 
tory  evidence  that  tliey  have  profited  by  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  Notafew’.in  this  way.  are  forced  tosjiend  ‘iyears 
in  one  class.  A  comniittA'e  is  apj-ointed  by  govt.  !«»r  tlie 
examination  of  .«ucb  as  intend  entering  the  university 
without  passing  through  a  gymnasiinii.  See  Gym.naSTICS. 

Gyili'iiHHt.  11.  [Fr.  gymvaste:  Gr.  gumnastes.]  One 
who  practises,  or  is  skilli'd  in  athletic  exercises  or  sports. 

Gyiiini^M  tir*  Gyiiiiia«'ti<*al,  a.  IVrfaining  to 
athletic  exercises  or  sjiorts;  as,  a  entertain¬ 

ment. 

—Of  or  belonging  to  intellectual,  or  disciplinary  exercises 
of  the  menial  |»owers. 

Gyiiinas'lio*  11.  Disciplinary  exercise,  whether  of 
body  or  mind. 
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OymiiaN'tlcnlly.  cuh\  In  the  manner  of 
Oy ^  term  applied  to  thoae  exercisse^^  of 
ilie  bodyund  liiiiba  which  tciid  to  invigorate  and  develop 
tl»eir  iK>wer.  Gymnastic  ^?ame8  are  of  very  ancient 
origin.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  second  b«H)k  of  the 
Iliini,  where  playing  at  quoits  and  javeliii  liurling  are 
mentioned;  and*  in  the  'iiid  bot>k,  wiiere  Acliilles  is 
rcpresetiteii  as  instituting  games  in  honor  of  Patroclna, 
in  wlilch  the  8jx)rt8  were  chariot-racing,  boxing,  wres¬ 
tling,  quoit-throwing,  Ac.  Later  on.  games  of  this  kind 
were  deilicatcd  to  the  gods,  and  the  rewards  being  called 
atfday  gave  origin  to  tlio  name  applied  to  those 

who  conteinlcd  for  them.  Shortly  betore  the  time  of 
I!ippt>crates,  gymnastics  were  made  a  part  ol  medicinr, 
and  gradually  tlie.v  were  reduced  into  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem.  Public  buildings,  called  rft/mnasia,  were  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  officers  for  their  superintendence 
were  appointed  by  the  state.  The  Uoinans  erected 
gymnasia  on  a  magnificent  scale  ;  and  on  account  ol  the 
extensive  batlis  which  were  attached  to  tlieni,  they 
were  latterly  called  thermir.  Among  the  exercises  prac¬ 
tised  in  these  gymnasia,  were  dancing,  wrestling,  b(»x- 
ing,  running,  leaping,  quoit-throwing,  and  hurling. 
Besides  tlie.se,  whicli  forme<l  tlie  regular  business  ol  the 
gymmisium,  were  riding,  driving,  swimming,  rowing, 
climbing  ropes,  swinging,  mock  fight.s  (»f  various  kinds, 
Ac.  Various  causes  iu  later  limes  have  combined  to 
cause  G.  to  go  out  of  use  as  a  part  of  education  and  a 
method  of  maintaining  health.  Modern  warfare  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  military  science  ami  a  knowledge 
of  gunnery,  ami  so  little  on  physical  strength,  that 
military  O.  has  been  much  overlooke*!.  It  is  only  since 
the  commencement  of  the  pn*sent  century  that  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  have  been  revived  as  a  science.  In  ISPG. 
the  revival  began  iu  Prussia,  wliere  gymnasia  were 
opened,  and  the  science  became  so  popular  that  it  rap¬ 
idly  attracted  attention.  Sweilen  imitated  Prussia;  and 
from  that  time  the  practice  of  G.  has  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  the  course  of  e<luc<ition  in  both  countries.  As 
the  gymnasia  in  Pru.ssia  began  to  be  the  scenes  ol  po¬ 
litical  meetings  of  a  kind  offensive  to  the  government, 
they  were  abolished  iu  ISIS.  The  pra<  tice  of  G.  was, 
however,  kept  up  by  the  troops,  and  with  such  evident 
success  that  a  similar  course  of  training  w;is  adopted  in 
the  French  army  in  1844.  The  gymmistic  exercises 
ailopted  by  tlie  pugilists  and  wrestlers  of  the  present 
day  in  their  course  of  training  are  not  able  to  produce 
on  the  mind  or  body  any  ilesirable  effect ;  ami  the  same 
w’;is  observed  in  the  comlition  of  the  athletsei»f  old.  But 
gymnastic  exercises,  practised  under  proper  control, 
luiist  act  beneficially,  bt>th  mentally  and  physically. 
As  Montaigne  observes,  “  It  is  a  soul.  m>t  a  body  only, 
w’liich  we  educate;  it  is  a  man,  of  wliom  we  must  not 
make  two  ;  we  must  not  train  the  one  without  thootluT, 
but  must  guide  and  lead  them  like  a  pair  of  liorses  har¬ 
nessed  to  one  sliafl.”  G.  act  upon  the  courage,  and  i|ro- 
duce  independoni’e  and  presence  of  niiml.  Bfsides  being 
a  suitable  intiTruptiou  to  mental  labor,  and  the  best 
recreation  after  it,  they  protiuco  cheerfulness,  and  re¬ 
strict  the  fancy  and  imagination  to  reasonable  limits. 
**  If  you  wish  to  develop  the  miml  of  a  pupil,”  says 
llousseau,  “develop  the  power  which  that  mind  lias  to 
govern;  exercise  his  body;  make  him  healthy  ami 
strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reasona¬ 
ble.”  In  ordinary  gymnasia,  the  principal  apparatus 
em|»loyed  consists  of  the  horiz^nitai  p>l‘\  the  pirulUl 
bars,  the  mads  or  poles,  the  ropes,  the  tri  iuf/le  ami  tra¬ 
peze,  the  ladder,  the  ivooden  horse,  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  fitting-coarse,  or  giant's  stride.  The  horizontal 
pole  is  used  in  order  to  dovel-qi  thostreiigth  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  though  many  other  exercises  are  i>erlbrmcMl 
on  it.  The  parallel  bars  are  mostly  about  8  ft*et  bmg, 
and  fixed  about  2  feet  apart,  at  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  grouml.  The  exercises  upon  tliem,  wldcli  are 
of  great  variety,  tend  to  strengthen  the  arms  an  I  cliest, 
and  to  render  tlie  body  pliant.  The  masts  ami  poles, 
which  vary  in  their  inclination,  are  n3e<l  for  climbing 
purposes.  The  triangle  ami  trapeze  afford  more  aruii.so- 
ment  than  any  other  in.struinent  useil  in  modern  gym- 
iijvsia,  as  the  liglituess  of  their  construction,  and  their 
being  constantly  in  imdion,  make  the  evolutions  per- 
forme<l  on  them  appear  easy  ami  graceful.  The  wooden 
ladder  and  the  rope-la<lder  are  used  generally  to  ren<Jer 
the  body  supple.  The  wooden  horse,  whicli  can  be  low¬ 
ered  or  raised  oii  its  stamJ  when  required,  is  fi)r  exercise 
ill  vaulting  ami  leaping.  The  inclinotl  plane,  usually 
a  deal  plank  between  20  and  30  feet  in  length  ami  2  feet 
in  breadth,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  exercises,  temling  to 
strengthen  the  liamis,  arms,  cliest,  abdomen,  legs,  and 
feet.  The  fi.viiig-*:ourse,  or  giant’s  striOe,  is  an  iuiiusing 
exercise,  but  is  not  superior  to  any  of  the  others  in  its 
effects.  In  all  casi?s,  gymnastic  exercises  of  every  kiml 
should  be  practise*!  with  caution  ami  moderation.  Al- 
tlnmgli  the  dangers  connected  with  the  practice  of  (?- 
are  often  exaggerated,  nevertheless  muscles  may  bejMim* 
strained  tlmmgh  excess, ami  nipiures  ami  other  serious 
accidents  occur. 

Oyiiiiio'iiiti*  n.  (‘Gr.  gginnos.  mikoil ;  nemo,  filament.] 
{Hot.)  A  giMius  of  plants,  t)nler  Aseh'piadaneie.  The 
species  G.  lacti/era,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yi'dds  a  nutri- 
ti«His  milk  which  is  use«l  iw  human  food.  It  is  called, 
on  this  account,  the  Cow-plant. 

Oyiii'ititc,  n.  [Gr.  ggnitms,  naked,  in  allusion  to  the 
iocality  Bare  Hills,  Md.]  An  amorphous  mineral  .sjuue- 
what  resembling  gum-arabic,  or  a  brownisli  or  yellow 
resin,  of  a  greasy  lustre  and  whitish,  yellowi.sh,  green¬ 
ish,  or  reddish  color.  Translucent  ami  britt'e.  Sp.gr. 
2  246.  0)Hip.  Silica  40*2,  magnesia  35-7,  water  24T. 
Calleil  also  Doweylite.  It  occurs  with  serpentine. 

Oyiimocar'poiis.  a.  Hir.  gymnos,  naked,  and  kar- 
pos,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Naked-fruited,  as  the  cherry-tree. 


GyitinOOJjwIils,  n.  fGr.  gymnos,  and  llados,  a  shoot] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-onU-r  i'lvsal- 
pinicfe.  The  Coffee-tree,  G.  Canadensis,  which  grows  in 
Canada,  and  in  our  m*rtherii  States  on  the  border  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  is  a  tree  c^O  feet  high,  with  a  slemler 
trunk  15  inches  in  diameter,  straiglit  and  single  to  tlie 
height  of  25  feet,  covered  witli  rough,  scaly  bark,  and 
supporting  a  rather  small  but  regular  head;  ftowers 
large  and  white,  succeeded  by  large  curving  pods  coii- 
biining  several  hard,  gray  seeds.  The  branches  have 
almost  always  an  upright  direction  ;  ami  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  tlie  head,  iu  the  wiuter  season,  is  reiuai  kable, 
from  being 
f  as  1 1  g  iate, 
and  from  the 
fioiiits  of  the 
branches 
being  few,  >s^- 
and  thick 
and  blunt,  as 
c  o  m  p  a  red 
with  tliose  of 
almost  every 
other  tree. 

They  are  also 
wholly  with¬ 
out  the  ai>- 
pearanco  of 
buds;  and 
this  latter 
c  i  r  c  u  in¬ 
stance,  con¬ 
nected  with 
tlie  fiirnier, 
gives  t  li  e 
tree,  during 
winter,  the 
appeara  nee 
of  being 
d  e  a  d  ;  and 
hence  the 
Canadian 

cTcr  8°tunfp-  1'™'  -  coffee-tree. 

tree  The  {Gymnocladus  CanaUeiuia.) 

leaves,  or  y*>ung  thriving  trees,  arc  3  feet  long,  and  20 
inches  wide;  but  on  trees  nearly  full-grown  they  are 
not  half  that  size.  'I'he  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  blui.sh- 
green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are  somewhat 
of  a  violet  color.  Tlie  wood  is  hard,  compact,  strong, 
tough,  ami  of  a  fine  rose-color;  it  is  used  both  in  cabi¬ 
net-making  and  carpentry,  and,  like  the  wt.M)d  of  the 
robinia,  it  has  tlie  remarkable  jiroperty  of  rapidly  con¬ 
verting  its  sap-wood  into  heart-wood,  so  that  a  trunk  6 
inches  in  diameter  has  not  m«)re  than  6  lines  of  sap- 
wood,  and  may,  consequently,  he  almost  entirely  em¬ 
ployed  for  useful  purposes.  The  seeds  were,  at  one 
time,  roasteil  and  grouml,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  in 
Kentucky  ami  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  lias 
been  long  ago  discontinued.  The  po<ls,  wlien  preserve*! 
like  tlio.se  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this  genus  is  nearly 
allied),  are  sai*!  to  be  wholesi*me,  ami  slightly  aperient. 

Oyiil'no;;;oiiM.  n.  [<4r.  gymnos,  naked,  and  gennaein, 
to  produce.]  {Hot.)  A  cIjis.s  of  plants,  including  lln)so 
wlui-li  are  distingiiislie*!  by  having  the  8i*eds  naked  or 
luiimtlosed  hy  seed-vessels.  The  jilants  gnmpe*!  in  this 
class  have  nearly  an  e*iual  relation  to  flowering  uml 
flowerless  plants.  They  agree  with  the  former  in  habit, 
in  the  presence  <'f  sex*'8,  ami  in  their  vascular  tissue  he- 
ing  complete ;  among  tlie  latter,  some  acconl  iu  liabit 
with  the  ferns  an*!  r!ub-im)sses.  So  great  is  the  reseiii- 
Iflaiice  between  8*)me  club-mosses  ami  certain  conifers, 
that  they  can  be  distinguished  by  no  oilier  external 
character  e.xcept  their  size.  Gymnogens  are  known 
fr*)m  most  other  vasculares  by  the  vessels  of  their  wood 
having  large  apparent  perlbrations  cjr  discs;  they  do 
n*)t,  however,  differ  in  growth  from  other  exugeiis.  but 
are  essentially  tlio  same,  deviating  in  no  respect  fn.'iii 
the  plan  upon  which  exi>genous  plants  increase.  In  the 
gyninog'ms  there  is  an  unmistakable  transition  from 
the  highest  form  of  organization  to  the  lowest.  They 
are  essentially  cx*igens  in  all  that  appertains  to  their 
orgiins  of  vegetati*»n,  but  they  are  analogous  to  reptiles 
in  the  animal  king*lom.  inasmuch  a.s  their  ova  are  fer¬ 
tilized  by  direct  contact  wifli  tiie  male  principle.  Tlie 
Coiiiters  ami  Cycails  are  tlie  most  remarkable  orders. 
That  of  the  Conifers  is  connected  with  cluh-niosses  by 
means  of  the  e\tin«‘t  genus  Lepipodendron,  ami  llieir 
hranches  sometimes  so  closely  resemble  th*)se  of  certain 
lycopotls  that  n*)  tloiibt  i;nn  be  hdt  of  their  relation. 
Some  cycad.s  have  tin*  gyrat**  vernation  of  the  leaves  of 
true  ferns  along  with  the  inflorescence  of  conifers.  The 
natural  '*rders  of  the  gymiiogen.s  are,  —  the  Cycadace^, 

\  thi‘  Pinaceie.  tin*  T<ijrarf‘ii-,  nuA  the  Gnetacefe. 

;  Gvmxosophists,  or  Naked  Saoe.s, 

11.  jtl.  [Gr.  gymnos,  nake*i,  ami  snphistes,  a  philo-*»)pher.] 
The  name  given  hy  the  Greeks  to  a  sect  of  llimloo  plii- 
l*>.sophers  who  wer**  remarkable  for  the  asceticism  of 
tlifir  maimers  and  *loctrines.  They  wore  no  clothing, 
hflieved  in  the  transmigration  of  the  .soul,  ami  exhil'itt‘d 
tlie  most  snrjirising  contempt  of  deatli.  Calanus  burm*d 
himself  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  .Mexaiider  tlie  Great, 
alioiit  B.  C.  32.5. 

iiiiio<^'o|>liy,  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
gymmisojihitflB. 

<4yiiiiios|»(»r'inoiiH«  a.  (Bof.)  Belonging  to  theord. 
of  ])lants  cim-isting  t»f  gymm*sperms. 

Oy in'iiOH|M^riiiH,  n.  pi  [Gr.  (/vm/io.s’.nakcd,  and  sper- 
ma,  see*!.]  {Bot.)  Flowering  plants  with  nakeil  .seeils, 
that  is,  with  ovnl**s  not  inclosed  in  an  <»vary.  They  are 
so  called  in  contra*listin*-ii*m  to  the  Angiosperms,  which 
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have  their  seeds  inclose*!.  In  the  arrang*‘ment  followed 
in  this  work,  tlie  G.  constitute  a  distinct  class  culled 
Gtmxooens  (g.v.),  whik*  in  other  systems  they  constitute 
a  division  of  the  class  DicotyUdones. 

Oyni'iiote.  <»yiiiiio'tUM.  n.  [¥r.gymnr>fe ;  gym¬ 
nos,  nakeil,  and  notbs,  the  hack.]  {Zobl.)  See  EkL. 

Cvymiiil'ru*  «.  [Gr.  gymnos,  an*!  ourn,  a  tail.]  {Zwl.) 
The  Bulan,  an  insectivorems  nninial  of  Sumatra.  In  its 
deiitiiiun  ami  s]>iing  covering  it  closely  rcsenibleK  the 
Hedgehog;  but  it  has  the  long,  naked,  scaly  tail  and 
pointed  muzzle  of  the  Shrews. 

Oyn*  {jin,)  n.  {Mil  )  A  machine  for  mounting  and  dis¬ 
mounting  orthiance  from  their  carriages,  Ac.  See  Uerkick. 

OyuH*'o<*niii.  n.  [<^v.  gunaikeion.]  {GreeJ':  Arch.)  The 
portion  of  a  dwelling  or  a  public  building  that  was  set 
apart  for  the  occupation,  or  for  the  exclusive  use,  of  the 
female  sex. 

Oyiia‘coc'raoy,  n.  [Gr.  gimaikokratia.']  A  term 
s*.>mc(inies  used  to  indicate  that  state  in  which  women 
are  legally  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  government. 
— It  is  used  by  way  of  contradistinction  to  the  Salic  laio, 
whicli  jirecludes  them  fr«)in  the  privileges  of  sovereignty'. 
There  are  only  five  slates  in  Europe  to  which  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Salic  law  does  not  extend  —  England,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Spain,  Portiigiil,  and  Denmark. 

Oyiiaii'flria,  n.  [Qv.  gunt,  a  fe¬ 
male,  ami  anrr.  a  male.]  {Bot.)  In 
the  system  of  Llniueus,  a  class  of 
plants  characterized  byliaving  the 
stamens,  style,  and  Ktigma  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  !*ody,  called  a  column. 

This  class  is  now  chiefly  repre- 
sentfd  hy  tlie  onler  Orchidacere. 

Oyiiaii'drian,  or  O  y  n  a  ii'- 3  v 
cl  roiiH^u.  [Gr.^7n7mm/ro«, of  doubt¬ 
ful  sex.]  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
class  calle*!  GynandHa,  i.  e  ,  having 
the  stamens,  style,  and  stigma  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  body  called  a  col¬ 
umn  as  in  tlie  Cypriptdium,{¥\^. 

12-21.) 

Gviae'claii,  a.  Relating  to  wo¬ 
men.  FigA22X. 

GyilC*OOl'Offy',n.  [Gr.^wc, awo-  1,»  sterile  stamen;  3, 
man,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  {Afexl.)  aiigma ;  3, 3,  autbera. 
The  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  women. —  Upright. 

Oyiic^cn'i'rac'y,  n.  [Gr.  gune,  a  woman,  and  katrus, 
power.)  Female  sway  or  rule;  gyii*coiTacy. 

Oy'iiobaHe,  n.  [Or.gunc,  and  Oasis,  a  support.]  (Bot.) 
The  base  of  a  style,  or  summit  of  a  receptacle,  on  or 
around  wliich  two  or  more  carpels  are  inserted,  as  in 
Rue,  Sage,  Geranium,  Ac. — Gray. 

GynolmSic,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  a 
gynobase. 

Gy  iicft^'c'iiiiii,  n.  (Bot.)  The  united  pistules  of  a  flower, 
when  taken  together.  —  Gray. 

Gy  iiopliorc*,  H.  [Fr..  from  Gr. //nnc,  and 

phoros,  bearing,  from  jiherein,  to  bear,]  The  peilicle 
wliicli  ill  some  flowers  raises  the  pistil  above  the  sta¬ 
mens,  as  in  the  Passion-Jiower. — Gray. 

Gydii^fyos*  (jehm-je-os,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  co. 
of  llevcs,  situated  at  the  S-  base  of  tlie  Mulra  Mountains, 
50  111.  N.E.  of  Pesth.  In  this  vicinity,  the  fine  Vis8*)U- 
taer  wineis  raised.  Mannf.  Wine  and  fruits.  i*op.  16,500. 
(iOk)  'b  [Supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  jocose 

•  application  ot  the  Gr.  gaps,  a  vulture.]  One  who,  as 
famulus,  or  body-servant,  waits  upon  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  England. 

n.  [Gr.  gups,  a  vulture,  un*l  setos,  an  eagle.] 
{Zobl.)  See  LAMMEimriKU. 

GyiH>;;:er'aiius,  n.  [Gr.  gups,  a  vulture,  and  geranos, 
a  crane.]  {Zo'bl.)  See  Secue'I  ARY. 

Gyp'sc'cms,  a.  [Vr.  gypsmx,  from  Lat.  gypsum.)  Ilav- 

j  ing,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  gypsum. 

Gypsy,  Gipsy,  Gipsey,  (jip'see,)  n.;  pi.  Gypsies. 
[llist.)  A  term  deriv*-d  from  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Egyptians,  and  applied  to  a  wandering  race  of  people 
who  are  found  distributed  over  many  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  migrated  into  Europe 
from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  latli  cent.;  and 
first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1427,  representing  themselves 
a.s  Christian  penitents, driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  They  were  more  than  a  hnmlre*!  and  twenty  iu 
number,  and,  accoriling  to  a  French  writer,  “  They  had 
their  ears  pierced,  from  which  depended  a  ring  of  silver; 
their  Imir  was  black  and  crispy,  and  their  women  filthy 
to  a  degree,  and  were  sorceresses  wlio  told  fortunes.” 
They  an*l  their  people,  who  arrived  in  gnat  mimbers, 
obtained  |i*Tmi8sion  to  remain  in  tlie  kiiig*iom  ;  but  af- 
t*’r  a  slnjrt  while,  on  aecount  of  their  idleness  ami  dep¬ 
redations,  terrible  orders  were  enacted  in  onler  to  sup¬ 
press  them  and  drive  them  from  the  country.  The  name 
of  Bohemians  was  given  to  them  by  the  French,  proba¬ 
bly  because  large  numbers  of  th**m  had  com**into  France 
tlirough  B*>hemia.  M.iny,  in  con.-*e*iUence  of  tlie  severity 
shown  bnvanls  tiiem,  were  driven  I'uck  into  the  w-tiods 
and  forests  of  the  same  country ;  others  passe*!  intoGor- 
m;iny  ami  Hungary;  while  bamU  of  others  swarni***! 
over  the  Pyrenees,  arnl  poured  dow'n  on  the  plains  of 
Spain.  The  names  by  whi‘-li  the  gypsies  are  known, 
differ  w'ith  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  alt  hough, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  materially.  In  Russia 
tliey  are  styled  Zigoni ;  in  Turkey  ami  iN-rsla.  Zmgarri ; 
and  in  Germany,  Zigeuner ;  all  which  words  apparently 
sprung  from  the  same  root,  probably  Zinc  di,  a  term  by 
which  these  peoph*,  ami  especially  those  of  Spain,  some¬ 
times  d<*signate  themselves,  ami  the  meaning  of  wliich 
is  supposed  to  he  “  the  Mack  m«m  of  ZfU-l,  *»r  I  ml.”  The 
Zigani  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  cxci-nt  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  svhich  they  h.iv** 
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been  banished.  Their  principal  employment  Is  traffick¬ 
ing  in  horses  and  curing  the  diseases  of  cattle.  In  Mos¬ 
cow,  however,  they  liave  given  up  tiieir  wandering  hab¬ 
its,  inhabit  stately  houses,  and  go  abroad  in  elegant 
carriages,  being  beliind  the  higher  orders  of  tlie  Uussians 
neither  in  appearance  nor  mental  acquirements.  The 
females  are  celebrated  for  their  vocal  powers.  The  Vzi- 
gamy^  or  Uniigarian  gypsies,  live  in  rags  and  filth,  but 
are  merry  ami  fomi  of  music.  They  are  addicted  to 
horse-dealing,  and  are  tinkers  and  smiths  in  a  small 
way;  the  women  tell  fortunes,  and  both  sexes  are  in¬ 
corrigible  thieves.  In  Wallaclua  and  Moldavia  they 
call  themselves  and  in  all  countries  the  gyp¬ 

sies  style  themselves,  and  the  language  wliicii  they 
speak,  Homa»iy.  In  the  gyp«y  language,  Horn  means 
a  husband,  ami  Uomany  the  sect  of  the  husbands. 
Although  no  country  appears  less  adapted  to  this  wan¬ 
dering  life,  which  seems  so  natural  to  tliese  people,  than 
Englaud,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  do  exist  there, 
and  the  covered  cart  and  little  tent  of  the  Uomany 
seldom  remain  more  th  in  a  day  or  two  in  one  place. 
When  the  gyp.sies  first  arrived  in  England,  they  were 
much  persecuted.  After  a  time  their  persecutors  got 
w'eary  of  pursuing  them,  and  at  pre.sent  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  some  degree  as  a  privileged  people.  Althongli 
their  way  of  life  is  unlawful,  it  is  connived  at.  the  law 
of  England  having  di.'iCovered,  by  experience,  that  its 
utmost  force  is  iuetficieut  to  restrain  them  from  tljeir 
habits.  The  male  gypsies  in  England  are  all  dealers  in 
horses,  and  sometimes  employ  their  idle  time  in  mend¬ 
ing  the  tin  and  copper  utensils  of  the  peasantry;  the 
females  tell  fortunes.  In  all  countries  the  gypsies  are 
very  handsome  when  young,  hut  hiiieotisly  ugly  when 
they  grow  oM.  The  climate  of  Englaml  is  favorable  to 
beauty,  and  in  no  land  is  the  appearance  of  the  gypsy 
BO  prepossessing  as  in  that  couniry.  The  dialect  ot  (he 
Romany  which  they  speak  is  tolerably  pure,  but  mixed 
with  English  words.  Dabbling  in  sorcery  has  always 
been  a  profession  of  the  gypsies  in  all  times  and  coun¬ 
tries,  an*!  is  especially  the  province  of  the  female's.  Tliey 
are  divided  into  classes  and  tribes  in  England,  and  the 
principal  gypsy  tribes  now  in  existence  are  the  Stan- 
Itys,  whose  haunt  is  the  New  Forest;  the  LoveUs^  who 
are  fond  of  liondon  and  its  vicinity;  tlie  Conperx^  who 
live  round  about  Wimlsor;  the  Smiths^  who  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  eastern  counties;  and  the 
who  have  appropriated  the  north  of  England,  ami  York¬ 
shire  especially.  Much  interesting  infonnaiion  respect 
ing  the  G.  may  be  found  in  Geo.  Burrow's  Romany  Kyf^ 
(London,  1851.) 

Oy pHiferotiia,  a.  [Lat.  gypsum,^  and  /erre,  to  bear.] 
Producing  or  containing  gyp>uin. 

€»ypHoa:'raphy,  u.  (Lat.  gypsum^  and  Or.  graphe. 
a  w’riting.]  The  act  or  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  on 
gypsum. 

(jip'xum^)  n.  [Gr.  especially  the  cal¬ 

cined  mint-ral,  perhaps  from  g'.,  earth,  ami  hepseo,  to 
cook.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
crystallizes  usually  in  right  rhomboidal  crystals  with 
levelled  sides.  It  occui‘8  also  in  laminate*!  masses,  in 
fibrous  masses  with  a  satin  lustre,  ami  in  radiating  forms 
consisting  of  narrow  lamina,  al.so  granular  and  com¬ 
pact.  Color  usually  white,  but  sometimes  gray,  reddisli, 
brownish,  yellow,  blue,  and  even  black.  Sp.gr.,  when 
pure,  2*314-2‘328.  C'nnp.  Sul()huric  acid  46'5,  lime  32’0, 
water  20  9.  G.  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in  several  of  the 
U.  States,  particul.irly  in  N.  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  and  .Arkansas,  and  is  usu.illy  associated  with 
salt  springs.  It  occurs  especially  in  connection  with 
limestones  ami  marlytcs  or  clay  beds.  It  is  a  product  of 
volcanoes  found  where  sulphur  gases  are  escaping,  being 
formed  from  the  sulphuric  aci  1  generate*!  ami  tlie  lime 
of  decomposing  lavas.  When  lime  is  pri^ent  it  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite.  It  occurs  about  sulphur 
springs  where  sulphuretted  liy*lr*>gen  is  emitted,  ami  is 
found  in  sea-water.  In  the  Mammoth  Cave  G.  occurs 
in  the  form  of  r*)8ettes  or  flowers,  vines  or  shrubbery. 
When  burned  and  grouml,  it  is  called  Plaster  of  Paris, 
(q.  V.)  The  tran.sparent  fidiated  G.  is  calle*!  Selenitf., 
(q.  r.)  The  white  and  delicately  fibrous  variety  is  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  hea*!  of  Sati.v  Spar  (*7.  r.) ;  and  the 
fine-graino*!,  white  or  light  colore*!  varieties,  umler  the 
head  of  Alabaster,  (7.  r.)  G.  is  ground  up  and  applied 
to  soils  as  a  fertilizer.  When  destitute  of  water  it  is 
called  Anhyorite,  (7.  r.) 

®yP  ******9  iVeu!  I'orA*,  a  post-office  of  Ontario  co. 


Gypsum  Creek,  in  Michigariy  enters  Grand  River 
abl.  3  m.  below  Grand  Rapids. 

Gyp'sylsiu,  n.  The  arts  or  practices  of  gypsies; 
cheatery;  deception;  cheating;  flattery. — The  condition, 
state,  or  habits  of  a  gypsy. 

Gy rucaii'tliujii,  n.  *  [Gr.  guros,  round,  and  akanthe, 
spine.]  (Pulmant.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes  of  the 
carboniferous  system.  —  Agassiz. 

Gy  ral,  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly ;  gyratory. 

Gy 'rate,  a.  [Lat.  Wtnind  nronml.j  Curled 

inwards  like  a  crozier,  as  the  young  undeveloped  tronds 
of  Ferns. 

— r.  n.  To  revolve  around  a  central  point,  as  a  tornado. 
Gyration,  (ji-rd'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  (/yru/m.]  A  circular 
luotioii ;  motion  about  an  axis;  rotation  ;  rotary  motion. 

{^M*’Ch.)  A  centre  0/ gyration  is  a  ptiint  witliin  a  body 
such  that  if  the  whole  mass  were  concen(rated  therein, 
the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
axis  of  gyration  would  remain  unaltered.  The  circle 
describe*!  by  such  a  point  is  called  a  circle  of  gyration., 
its  radius  the  radius  of  gyration. 
tiy'rafory,  a.  Moving  circularly. 

Gyro,  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gyrus ;  Gr.  g^iros,  n  ring.]  A  cir¬ 
cular  motion;  a  circle  described  by  a  moving  body;  a  turn. 
Gyr'faleoii,  n.  (Z<tol.)  See  Gerfalcon. 

Gy riii'iilto,  n.pl.  {Zoi'd.)  A  family  of  aquatic  Beetles, 
tlie  type  of  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Whirli¬ 
gig-,  or  Water-Jlea,  from  its  peculiar  motions.  They  are 
in  genei  Ml  of  small  or  m*i*l«‘rate  size ;  and  are  to  be  seen, 
from  the  first 
fine  days  of 
spring  till  the 
e  n  il  of  au¬ 
tumn,  on  the 
surface  of 
quiet  waters, 
and  even  ui>on 
that  of  the 
sea,  often  ap- 
p  e  a  r  i  n  g  in 
great  num¬ 
bers,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  like  Fig.  1222. — wiiirugig,  or  water-flea. 
brilliant  points. 

They  are  active  swimmers,  and  curvet  about  in  every 
direction.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary  without 
the  slightest  motion;  but  no  sooner  are  they  apjiroached. 
than  they  escape  by  darting  umler  the  surfare  of  the 
water,  ami  swimming  off  with  llio  greatest  agility.  The 
four  himi  legs  are  u>ed  as  oar.s,nnd  the  ant*‘rior  ones  for 
seizing  the  jirey  :  wlnm  they  *lart  b**nealh  the  surface, a 
bubble  of  air  like  a  silvery  l>all  remains  atta*  bed  to  the 
hin*l  part  of  the  bo*ly.  ^^hen  seized,  they  discharge  a 
milky  fluid,  wliich  spreads  over  th*}  Isaly,  and  probably 
pro*iuces  the  disagreeable  o*l*jr  which  they  then  emit. 
There  are  several  sj^ecies  fotin*l  in  this  country,  hut  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  them  separately.  Tliese  beetles 
are  almost  the  only  water-insects  which  exliihit  a  bril¬ 
liant  metallic  lustre, — a  peculiarity  dependent  upon  the 
habits  of  the  insects  which  generally  swim  up*jn  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Gy  roj^'oiiitos,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  guros.  a  circle,  and  genein. 
to  bring  forth.]  (Fu.1.)  Bodies  huiml  in  fresli-water 
deposits  :  originally  mistaken  for  small  shells,  but  after¬ 
wards  asc*'rtiiiued  to  bo  the  sea-vessels  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Chai'a. 

Gyroi<ral.u.  [Gr.  and  etdos.a.  form.]  Spiral 

in  arrangement,  or  form. 

Gyrol'cpis,  n.  [Gr.  gums,  and  lepis,  the  scale  of  a 
hsh.J  A  genus  of  fossil  gaiioi*!  fishes  found  in 

the  new  red  sandstone,  and  in  the  bone-beds  of  the  lias 
fi.irmation. —  Worcester. 

Gy'rolite.  A  mineral  occurring  in  concre- 

li*>ii8,  of  a  white  color,  vitreous  to  jiearly  lu^tre,  and 
composed  of  silica  fm  'O,  alumina  1*4S,  magnesia  0-18, 
lime  33*24.  water  14*18.  Found  in  the  Isle  of  5?kye  and 
ill  Nova  Scotia. 

Gyro'ina.n.  [Gr.,  from  ^wroi,  round.]  A  circular  turn  ; 
a  turning  round. 

Gy 'roinaiioy,  n.  [Gr.  gums,  a  circle,  and  manteia,  a 
prophecy.]  A  kiml  of  divination  performed  by  a  sooth¬ 
sayer  by  means  of  a  circle.  Tlie  soothsayer  usually 
describes  a  circle  variously  marked  with  letters,  and 
then  walks  around  it  with  various  ceremonies,  saying 
1  magic  words  and  making  niysterious  motions,  the  more 
I  effectually  to  deceive  the  uuiuitiuted. 


Gy'ron,  n.  [Sp.  girrm ;  It.  gherone,  a  lap  or  bosiim.] 
i^Her.)  An  oniinary  consisting  of  two  straight  lines 
draw  n  from  any  given  part  ot  the  field,  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  point.  —  Jamieson. 

Gy'rony,  a.  (Her.)  Covered  with  gyrons,  or  formed 
of  several  gyrons,  usually  said  of  an  escutcheon. 

Gyropliora.  [ji^rofO-rd,]  n.  {Boi.)  A  genus  of 
lichens,  several  species  *.*f  w  hich  possess  nutritive  pn>p- 
erties,  and  are  used  as  lood  in  the  arctic  regions.  They 
have  been  denominate*!  tripe  de  roc/<e  (rock-tripe). 

Gy'roscopo,  71.  [Gr.  guros.  a  circle  or  rotation;  sl^opeo^ 

1  perceive.]  (Astron.)  An  instrument  which  has  re¬ 
cently  attracted  attention  on  m  count  of  its  siip)>o8ed 
capability  of  rendering  visible  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  The  apparatus  was  originally  i-nggested  by 
M.  Fou*'ault,  but  lias  since  been  materially  modified. 
The  principle  on  w  hich  its  action  depends  was  discov¬ 
ered  about  1750,  by  Frisi,  and  enuiicialed  by  him  as  the 
Composition  of  Rotary  .Motion;  and  the  object  of  the 
instrument  is  to  exhibit  tlie  real  comp*»sition  of  rota¬ 
tions  about  diflerent  axes  iInp^es^ed  at  tlie  same  time 
on  the  same  body.  Thus,  when  a  body  is  rotating  abt'Ut 
an  axis,  if  any  lorce  tends  to  make  it  rotate  about 
another  axis,  it  w’ill  n*>t  rotate  about  either  the  old  or 
the  new  axis,  but  about  an  intermediate  one.  In  1851, 
Signor  Amiiiorl,  director  of  tlie  museum  at  Florence, 
first  brought  the  sulj«‘ct  of  the  apparent  displac*  nient 
ot  tlie  plane  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  before  the 
Ai'udeniicians  del  Cimento;  and  on  the  3d  of  February, 
ill  the  same  year,  M.  Foucault  communicated  his  dis¬ 
covery  to  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  exper¬ 
imentally  proved  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  his  well- 
known  pendulum  experiment  and  his  G.  In  the  first 
case,  if  a  pendulum  is  supposed  to  be  suspended  over 
either  pole  of  the  earth,  and  set  in  oscilla!i*>n,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  speetat*»r  carri«  d  round  by  the  rotation  of 
the  eartli  wouhl  so  pat*8  alternately  under  the  two  ends 
of  the  arc  of  the  vibrating  pendulum,  that  its  plane  of 
oscillation  woubi  appear  to  him  to  make  a  revolution 
from  east  to  west  in  (he  same  time  as  the  earth  revolves 
from  west  to  east.  If.  then,  the  pendulum  be  suj»p*'sed 
to  be  similarly  suspended  over  the  equator,  it  is  evident 
that  no  cliaiige  in  the  jiluiie  of  oscillation  can  lake  place. 
But  if  the  pendulum  is  suspended  at  any  iiiterniediale 
latitmle,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  the  polar  axis 
may  he  ctuisidered  as  the  resultant  of  two  rotations,  one 
round  an  axis  jiassing  through  the  place  of  ob8ervali*  n, 
and  another  round  a  perpendicular  axis.  The  rotation 
about  the  latter  axis  canu<jt,  however,  affect  the  appar¬ 
ent  motion  of  a  peiululum  suspended  at  the  equator  of 
that  axis  which  is  the  great  circle  through  the  place  of 
observatiou.  The  pendulum  will,  therefore,  only  be 
nffecte*!  by  a  nu)tion  around  the  axis  through  the  place, 
an*l  tliis  nmti*'!!  w  ill  vary  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
The  <?., ns  an  instiumeiit,  is  an  npidication  of  the  prin- 
ciide  in  dyiiaiuics,  that  if  amass  be  set  in  niothm  freely 
in  space,  it  will  pres«rve  its  original  plane  of  rotation, 
unless  it  he  *listurbed.  M  Fiuicault  presented  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  G.  to  tlie  Acaduny  ot  S-cieiices  in  185*2;  and 
ill  his  apparatus  there  is  a  fixed  plane  below  which  the 
earth  turns,  and  as  the  spectator  is  carried  with  it, 
causes  it  to  appear  to  him  as  if  the  plane  of  the  disc 
actually  revolved.  The  experiments  which  can  be  per- 
lorme«l  with  the  G.  illustrate  the  following  principles; 
First,  that  matter  in  motion,  as  well  a.**  matter  at  rest, 
possesses  inertia.  Secondly,  that  the  j-ower  possesi^ed 
by  the  allots  fr*un  rjfl**d  guns  to  resist  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity,  is  due  to  the  gyrati  ry  motion  given  to  the  ball. 
Thirdly,  the  orbital*  and  axial  motions  are  connected 
intimately,  an*!  mutually  affect  each  other's  speed. 
Fourthly,  that  the  apparent  stable  equilibrium  of  bodies 
not  stable,  as  of  a  spiniiiiig-top  asleep,  is  due  to  their 
rotation. 

Gyroso,  (^TVd.%)  a.  B**nt  like  a  crook. 

— I*,  a.  To  shackle;  to  chain  ;  to  fetter. 

G3’r«>s|om<»'n<*a*,  n.pl.  [Gr.  guros,  round,  and  ste^ 
mon,  filaiiU'iit.]  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  closely 
allie*!  t*)  the  Euphnrhiaretf,  It  is  distinguished  from 
that  order  by  having  unisexual  flowers,  the  carpels  ar¬ 
ranged  round  a  central  column,  two  snspende*!  seeds  in 
each  carpel,  and  a  h*K)ked  embryo.  The  uses  of  these 
plants  are  not  known. 

Gyii  lai.  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bekes.  16  m. 
NAV.  of  Zarand.  Maiiuf.  Oil  an*l  wine.  Pop.  18,000. 

Gyve,  (jir,)  n.  [W.  gefyi*.  ft  fetter.]  A  shackle  for  the 
leg;  (mostly  used  iu  the  plural.) 
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CSnhal'doiios*  In  Xew  Mtxico^  a  prec.  of  Valencia  co. ; 
jHtp.  478. 

Onbleiitz,  Ludwig  K\rl  Wilhklm,  B\RnN  von, 

Idnm^)  an  Austrian  ftelcLjuarshal,  b  at  Jeii:u  181  i.  Af¬ 
ter  serving  in  the  Saxon  army  for  some  years,  he  joiiusi 
the  .Austrian  service,  (li.stiny:uishe(i  liimself  at  Custuz/.a, 
took  a  hniliant  part  in  the  Hungarian  war,  covered 
himself  with  distinction  at  .Magentji,  and.  hy  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  from  the  fiehl  of  S*!- 
ferino,  preserved  it  fioin  auniliilation.  He  next  served 
in  the  Sclileswig-Ii(dstein  campaign;  and  in  tlio  war 
with  Prussia  in  1806,  imld  commaml  of  the  8th  and  lOili 
corps  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Kuniggratz.  In  July, 
180d,  he  was  appointtal  comniander-in^ciiief  in  Hungary. 
Gn'tiriel'M  I’roek,  in  yur(h  Viirn/inu^  u  twji.  of  M.idi- 
6on  CO.;  pop.  1,072. 

Oild'il  iMtowii«in  Gforgia.  adist.  of  Union  co.  \pop.^^h. 

in  Alabatitn.  a  twp.  (»f  Ktowah  co. ;  p.  2.20'^. 
IIeinkicu  Wilhklm  .August,  Bai  on  von,  {goh'- 
j7(Zr«,)  a  German  statesman,  u.  at  Bayreuth,  1799,  be¬ 
came  first  minister  of  the  regent  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  and  leaiier  of  the  Gotha  or  Constitutional  party  in 
the  German  parliament.  The  best  part  of  iiis  life  has 
been  s|a*nt  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  principles  of 
fn-e  g(»vernment  in  the  minor  states  of  Germany.  The 
wljole  of  his  elahorate  system  fell  to  the  ground  through 
the  cautious  ])olicy  of  the  late  Frederick  William  III. 
of  Prussia,  w'ho  refused  to  accept  tlie  imperial  crown. 
Ill  the  Schleswig-Holsttdn  war  of  1861,  Baron  von  G. 
fouglit  as  a  major  in  the  ranks,  and  retired  into  private 
life  in  1872. 

Gaines,  in  Keulncky^  a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  prp.  1,204. 
Gaiiies'boro.  in  Arkansa»y  a  township  of  ludopen- 
deuce  co. ;  pop.  618. 

Gaines's,  in  Gexirgia.  a  dist.  of  Elbert  co. ;  pop.  363. 
Gaiiies'towii.  in  AUtUtmay  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
2,409. 

Gaiiisvillc.  in  ^f^xH:fxippi.^i  vil). of  Hancock  co. ;/).  71. 
Gaither's,  in  Gf^vfjuu,  a  dist.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  549. 
Gajssiii.  (^^r^-eeN,)  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govt. 

Podolia,  172  m,  N.  hy  W.  of  Odes.sa;  pop.  lU.OUO. 
Galilee,,  in  Michujnn.,  a  twp.  of  Manitou  co.;  pop.  203. 
Galinii^  in  Ohio^  a  vill.  of  Polk  twp.,  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
3,523. 

iiialisteo*  in  Xew  J/exico,  a  prec.  of  Santa  B’e  co. ;  p.  504. 
Gall  ait.  Louis,  igal-ld\)  an  eminent  Belgian  liistorical  I 
painter,  b.  at  Tournai,  1810,  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Acswlemy  of  liombm,  and  foreign  associate  of  tlie  Paris 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  belongs  to  what  is  termed 
the  “  High  Art  Scliool,”  and  his  pictures  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  breadth  of  treatment  and  brilliancy  of  e.x- 
eention.  Chief  among  them  may  be  <*ited  Ta$80 -in  his 
Cell  Visited  by  Montaigne;  'Dip  Last  Moments  of  Count 
Egmont;  The  Abdication  of  Charles  F. ;  and  The  Last 
Honors  paid  to  Egmont  and  Horn. 

Galla'tia,  in  111..,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. — In  J/o.,  a  twp. 
of  Clay  CO. 

Gallatin  City«  in  Montana  Ty.j  a  twp.  and  vil  of 
Gallatin  co. 

Gal  I  i'nas  Crossing:,  in  N.  J/cx..  a  v.  of  San  Miguel  co. 
Gal  litziil.  in  Pennsylvania.,  a  tw’p.  of  Cambria  co. 
Gallium,  n.  A  new*  mineral, Tound  in  the  Pyrenees, 
France,  hence  its  name;  first  reci>gnized  in  1875;  in  ap¬ 
pearance  resembles  lead;  it  liquefies  at  86°  Far.,8p.  gr.6. 
Gal'li vaiit's  Ferry,  in  S.  C’.,  a  twp.  of  Horry  co. 
Gal'hkwa.y.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co.  ;p.  480. 
Gaily  l(4»eU.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Poi>e  co. ;  p.  l,16:i 
—  A  twjj.  ()f  Yell  co. ;  pop.  687. 

Gallon.  Francis,  \ijauVtun,)  an  English  exjdorer  and 
author,  B.  at  Birmingham  in  1822, tor  liis  explorations  in 
the  western  regions  of  South  .Africa  in  18*16.  received  the 
gold  medal  of  tlie  Royal  Geograpliical  Society.  Hi.- 
Art  of  '/’ravel,  or  .Shifts  and  Ctmlrimnee.'i  in  Savage  Coun¬ 
tries,  reached  its  4th  edition  in  1870,  and  has  been 
warmly  appreciated  by  exjilorers.  pioneers,  and  emi¬ 
grants.  In  1869  lie  puldi>he(l  a  remarkable  work  en¬ 
titled  HerfdHary  Genin.'i,  its  Lates  and  Consequences. 

Gal vaiioplaHtiCH.  n,  pi.  [Fr.  galvunopluslie.]  Same 
as  Klectrotypb. 

Garveston,  in  Tnd.,  a  v.  of  .Tackson  tAvp.,  Cass  co. 
Gambetta.  L6on.  See  page  1151. 

Gan;i:i.  (gahn'je,)  (anc.  Eaguium,)  a  tow’ii  of  S.  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  and  53  m.  S.E.  ot  Palermo;  pop.  10,535. 
Gantt,  in  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co. 
tiiap.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.of  .Montgomery  co. 

Gap  4’ivil.  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. 
tia r'<l^n.  in  Ftr7»'tiiu,a  tw'[»,of  Buchanan  co. 

GarHen  Valh'y.  in  117.1.,  a  twp.of  Jackson  co. 
GaiMl'iior.  in  /  a  v.  of  Greenfield  twp,,  Grundy  co. ; 
a  P.O.  of  Grundy  co.;  a  tw[).  of  Sangamon  co.;  in 
Tenn-.a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. :  in  HTi.,  a  twp.of  Door 
co.;  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Wilson  co.;  In  Kan.,  a  p.-v. 
ami  twp.  of  Johns'*!!  co.;  in  Ma.ss.,  a  p.-v.  ami  twp.  of 
Worcester  co.;  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Morgan  co/,  a  P.O.  of 
Noble  CO.— Garil  iier's  Koa«l«.  in  A’.  C.,  a 

v.of  Monroe  co.— GarH'ner'M  Foril,  in  A.  C.,  a  j).-v. 
ofClevelandco.— Garirnor's  .nills^iii  Utah, a  v.of 
Salt  Lake co.,ubt.  l5m.S.W.of  Salt  Lake  City.— Garil'- 
m*r*s  Station,  in  Te»n.,  a  P.O. of  Weakley  co. 
Gar<rnerMvill<*,  in  Ky.,a.  P.O.  of  Pendleton  co.;  in 
y.  K,  a  p.-v.  of  Schoharie  co. 

Gar'tlon,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  roach.  —  Clark. 
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Gar'ner,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop, 
456. 

Gnr'rarU's^  in  Georgia,  a  dipt,  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  599. 

Gar'yett*  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Doiigla.s  co.:  pop.  l,r)99. 

Gar'rett^bnr;;:.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Cliristiun  co. ; 
pop.  1,757. 

GarViKOti,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ;  pop.  768.  j 
— A  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  574.  | 

GnrriHOn'M.  in  G^or^iVi,  a  ilist.  <jf  Polk  co. ;  pop.  930. 

Gar'rott'H,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Giles  co. :  pop.  1,316. 

Gar'vin,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  AnderHon  co. ; 
pop.  1,677. — .A  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop.  1,478. 

Ga^'candn.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Laclede  co. ;  p.  666. 

GaH-en;;iiie.  Seepage  1151. 

Gas|>arin,  Aoenor  Etienne,  Comte  de,  (gdhs-pah- 
rahn',)ix  French  pnblici^t.  b,  at  Orange,  1810.  Alter 
serving  a,s  secretury  to  M.  Guizot,  Comte  de  G.  became, 
in  1844,  a  meml>er  of  the  (  hainber  of  iH'pnties,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  broad  liberalism  of  his 
political  and  religions  views.  Among  other  works  from 
his  pen,  are  those  entitled  The  Uprising  of  <i  Great  Sa- 
tion,  auil  .Jme?*ic-f  in  fh.iJ'rese.ncc  of  Europe  (l>'6l-2j,  liotll 
having  reference  to  the  civil  strugglein  the  U.S.  d.  1871. 

GaM-wells.  (Geol.)  Within  late  years,  j>benomena  in 
the  shape  of  natural  gaseous  exudations  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  several  ol  the  Northern  States  of  the  Uni<»u, 
particularly  at  Fre«lonia. in  N.  Y.  (which  town  lias  long 
been  lighted  with  tliis  natural  gas),  at  Erie,  Penna., 
and  at  plai-es  in  Oliio  and  Michigan.  At  Puiuesville, 
Ohio,  the  sinking  of  gas-wells,  after  the  maiiiier  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil-wells,  was  succcsslully  accomplished 
in  the  year  1871.  Two  gas-wells  were  first  bored,  in  one 
of  wliich  —  tlie  Jennings  Mell  —  gas  wiw  found  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  run  tlie  engine,  alter  sinking  to  350 
ft.  below  tlie  surface  of  the  earth;  wlnle  at  200  feet 
lower,  the  gas  became  still  more  abundant.  This  well, 
alter  being  bored  to  a  doptli  of  6U0  ft.,  yields  a  sufficient 
volume  of  gas  to  liglit  U{>  a  large  city — gas.  too,  of 
great  purity,  and  used  not  only  for  illuminating,  hut 
also  foP  heating  i)urposes.  M  hen  employed  for  the 
latter,  the  manner  of  its  use  is  as  follows  :  An  imitation 
of  logs  made  of  terra-cofla  is  connected  with  tlie  gJis, 
which,  when  lighted,  jiresents  all  tlie  apjiearance  of  a 
capital  fire  of  burning  wood.  By  turning  a  small  faucet 
near  the  liearth,the  blaze  is  made  to  increase  or  dimin¬ 
ish  at  will.  Its  ignition  leaves  no  soot  or  simvke,  and 
Iiouse-fires  can  he  as  readily  lighted  hy  its  meairs  as 
chandeliers  can.  Hundreds  of  cubic  feet  of  tliis  gas 
are'employed  for  the  daily  consumption,  and  its  siih- 
stituthm  lor  coal  and  wood  has  been  found  to  make 
it  a  very  economical  kind  of  fuel,  and  also  a  highly 
convenient  and  manageable  one.  Tlie  well  just  referreil 
to,  when  l»ored  to  the  depth  of  7U0  ft.,  wivs  found  to 
Contain  so  powerful  a  volume  ot  gas  tlial  the  water  in 
the  btire  was  flung  hack  with  such  force  as  to  nearly 
threaten  w  ith  demolition  tlie  roof  of  the  works  above. 
AtConneaut,  some  50  miles  to  the  west  of  Paiiiesi  ille, 
a  Paper  Company  have  bored  a  new  gas-well,  the  flame 
of  which  Hsceiuls  alKive  the  mouth  to  a  height  of  nearly 
20  feet.  AVells  near  Cleveland  have  been  found  to  yield 
amply  at  a  depth  of  luo  ft.;  and  tlie  gas,  which  is 
identical  in  its  composition  with  that  obtained  from 
bitnniinou.s  coal,  has  become  employed  in  illiimiiialing 
the  lantern  of  the  Portland  harbor  lighthouse,  on 
Like  Erie.  At  Erie,  Penna ,  several  wells  have  been 
4)ored  with  exi  ellent  results,  the  gas  supply  being  ap¬ 
parently  limitless,  and  turned  to  use  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  water-works  of  the  city  have  two  large 
engines  at  work  pumping  up  w’ater  ;  w  hich  engines  are 
impelled  hy  steam  generated  hy  the  flow  of  gas  from 
a  Avell  sunk  in  the  w’orks,  and  tlie  flume  of  which  issues 
from  a  succesoioii  of  small  pipes  connected  with  the 
gas-well. 

Gates,  in  Alabama,  a  Iwp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  poji.  640. 

Gatling;  Giiii.  (gdi'ling.)  See  Ordnance,  page  1832. 

Gat'liii's,  in  Geoigia,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. 

Gay  Hoa<l.  in  Mu.'fsnchusetts,  a  twp.  of  Dukes  co. 

Goarcy,  in  UWZ  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Roane  co. 

GoHilos.  in  yewVork,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Onondaga  co. 

G€‘iHsIer,  Heinrich,  n.  in  Germany,  1814.  Besicles  the 
tubes  named  helow',  G.  invented  other  inijiortant  aid- 
to  scientific  investigation.  He  was  made  Doctor  of  Plii- 
losophy  by  tin*  University  of  Bonn.  D.  1879. 

Golss'lor'x  Tnbos.  [So  named  from  the  manufac- 
tJirer.]  {Fhysirs.)  W  hen  gases  are  liigiily  rarefied  they 
comhict  electricity  <»r  liigh  tension,  and  tlie  minute 
residue  of  each  particular  gas  remaining  in  a  so-called 
vacuum  gives  very  chara<*terislic  colors,  and  spectrum 
phenomena.  A  Geissler's  tube  consists  of  a  hard  glass 
tube  containing  wliat  is  technically  known  as  an  oxy¬ 
gen  vacuum,  a  nitrogen  vacuum,  a  hydrogen  vacuum, 
a  carbonic  acid  vacuum.  &c.,  and  fiiriiislied  at  each  end 
with  a  platinum  wire  passing  through  the  glass.  The 
inner  extremities  of  the  itlatinum  are  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  aluminium  wirr-  If  a  Geissler's  tube  is 
contracted  in  any  p(*rfion  tlie  luminous  appearance  is 
greatly  intensified,  and  if  glass  of  diflereiit  composition 
is  employed  for  different  portions  of  tlie  tuhe(Uraniam 
glass  for  instance  I,  the  pheinunena  of  fiiiorescence  and 
consequent  chungi*  of  tint  are  very  striking.  For  ex¬ 
hibition  these  tidies  are  made  of  an  iMidle.-s  variety  of 

1  forms  and  shapes,  and  contain  spirals,  crosses,  globes, 
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vasofl,  and  other  devices  inside  them.  The  current  Is 
supplied  from  an  induction  coil,  and  when  ot  apjiropriate 
strength,  and  the  vacuum  lube  suitable,  very  beautilul 
straliflcatioiis  are  seen  to 
cross  tiie  tube.  Tlie  light 
from  a  carbonic  acid  va- 
cniiiii  enclosed  in  a  narrow* 
spiral  tube,  is  suffiiriently 
powerful  to  lie  used  as  an 
illuminating  agent,  under 
special  circumstances 
where  other  sources  of 
light  would  he  inappli¬ 
cable,  ami  has,  tlierefore, 
been  recently  applied  to 
medical  purposes.  A  long 
capillary  tube  is  soldered 
to  two  bulbs  ])rovide<l  with 
platmnm  wires;  this  tube 
is  bent  in  the  middle,  so 
that  the  two  branches 
touch,  and  their  extremi¬ 
ties  are  twisted,  as  shown 
at  a  (Fig.  44 1.  This  tube 
contains  a  very  rarefied 

gas,  and  when  the  discharge  passes, a  liglit  is  produced 
at  «,  bright  enough  to  illuminate  any  cavity  of  the 
body  into  which  the  tube  is  introduced. 

in  Illinois,  a  tw  ji.  olWliitesides  co.  \p.  1,271. 
in  Alabama,  n  vill.,  cap.  ol  Geneva  Co.  ;j;.  126. 

—  A  S.E.  CO.,  cap.  Geneva  ;  p<p.  2,959. 

Goil<‘V»i,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  i»f  Talbot  co. ;  1,119._ 

Geii'oa.  in  Ohio,  a  vill,  of  Clay  tw  p.,  Ottawa  co.;  p.  558. 

—  A  village  of  Scioto  twp.,  Pickaway  ci». ;  poji.  154. 

Geor^eN  JBraiic*li«  in  Kentud.y,  a  prec.  of  Breathitt 

CO. ;  pip.  480. 

Georg'i^'s  C'reek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lawrence 
CO  ;  pip.  092. 

Georg’i^'s  CreoU*  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.of  Barn- 
w'ell  CO. :  pop.  1.295. 

Georffe'towii^  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  ofCoIerain  twp.,  Guern¬ 
sey  CO.  ;  pap.  172. 

Geor5ff<»  Walker's,  in  7Vjt«cssec,  a  dist.  of  Sequatchie 
CO. ;  pop.  132. 

Gcor^o  White,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Blount  co.; 
pop.  2^V2. 

Geor'^ia.  The  follow  ing  items  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  hearing  upon  tlio  general  indu.*»trial  and  fiiiuncial 
condition  of  this  State  are  obtained  from  the  census 
taken  in  1'70.  In  that  year,  tlie  number  of  hynis 
amount(*(i  to  60,956;  e.xhihiting  an  increase  of  7,953 
during  tlie  <ieca<ie  186(1-70 ;  and  the  iiercentago  of  im¬ 
proved  land  under  tillage  was  Tl'l  as  against  69*7  in 
1860.  Total  iiumherof  acres  held  in  farms,  23, (>47,941; 
of  which  6,831,856  represented  improved  soil,  12.928,- 
084  woodland,  and  3,>‘88,OUl  other  unimproved  land. 
Cash  value  of  fanns  under  cultivation,  $94,559,468,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $4, 614,701,  value  of  iinplenientsand  machinery 
in  u.^e.  The  amount  of  wages  jiaid  for  the  year's  farm 
hushaiulry  came  to  $19,787,086.  Total  value  of  farm 
producti(»ns,  $80,390,2-^  «  of  orchard  and  market-garden 
products,  $.546,192;  of  lumber.  $1.2'1,6::3 ;  and  of  live¬ 
stock  on  farms,  $:M»,15(),:>17.  In  tlie  same  year  the  value 
of  home  inanufs.  was  returned  at  $1,113,080.  The  live¬ 
stock  gave  the  following  enumeration  :  Hoi*8es,  81,777  ; 
mules  ami  asses,  87,2 16 ;  milch  kine,  2^U,3l0;  working 
oxen,  54,332;  other  cattle.  412.261;  sheep,  419,465; 
swine,  988.566.  Tiie  principal  farm  crujis,  &c.,  yielded 
as  follows: 


Inch  corn,  hush.  17,646,459 
Wheat,  “  2.127.017 

Rye,  “  82,949 

Sweet  potatoes,  “  2,621,502 
Irish  “  “  197,101 

Pease  and  beans,  “  410,020 

Barley,  “  5,640 

Rice,  lbs.  22,277,380 

Honey,  “  C10.877 

Tobacco,  “  288,596 


W  ool , 

lbs.  876,947 

Butter, 

“  4,499,572 

Wax, 

“  31, 223 

Hay, 

tons,  10,518 

Wine, 

calls.  21,927 

Cane  Molasses,  “  553,192 

Sorghum, 

“  347,027 

Cotton, 

balos,  473,934 

Oats, 

biisli.  1,904,601 

Financial  and  fiscal  statistics  gave  the  State  ns  possess¬ 
ing  a  total  aases.'^eil  value  of  $2-7.219,519.  of  wliicli  real 
estate  monopolized  $143.94S,*216 ;  the  ri  sidue  belonging 
to  personal  estate.  Tliese  figures  compare  witli  a  h'tie 
valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  aggregating 
$*2t>8, 169,207.  Decrease  since  census  of  i860:  Total 
assessed  value.  S^^91.012,>-68 :  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  e.state,  $377,730,o;;o.  Total  amount  of  taxation, 
$2,627,029;  of  wliicli  State  assessnients  ahsorheil  $945,- 
394;  County,  $906,270 ;  Municipal,  $775,365 ;  increase 
over  returns  of  1860,  $1,829,144.  Total  pui*lic  State  debt 
(other  than  National),  $21,753,712,  of  wliicli  aiiumnt 
j6,5U,5(MJ  is  fund.'d  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  total 
County  debt  (otlier  tlian  National)  seemed  by  bonds, 
$:ilM),38n;  all  otlier,  $261.:'i49  ;  total  municipal  and  non- 
imlilic  honiled  debt,  $14,383,315  :  all  other  $2(4,162.  The 
total  returns  of  true  population  show’ed  a  capitation  of 
1,184,109;  viz.,  white,  638,926;  colored.  545,142;  Chinese, 
1 ;  Indian.  40.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  234,- 
971 ;  citizens  not  exercising  the  franchise  (elsewise  tlian 
for  rehelliiui  or  other  crime),  1,064.  Gain  of  population 
since  ceusus  report  of  1860,  126.823,  or  12  per  cent. ;  of 
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which  White  gtiin  8  01  per  cent. ;  Colored,  17-06  per  cent. 
Of  tile  above  entire  population  1.17-2,982  were  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  nativity,  and  ll,l-'7  of  foreign.  On  June  1.6,  1870, 
tlie  bubiic  Treasury  contained  a  balance  on  liand  of 
$111,900.18.  In  tile  same  year  an  official  investigation  | 
of  tlie  condition  of  the  Schoc»l-fund  was  oialered  by  the 
Legislature,  from  which  it  appeared  tlnit  tliat  fund 
amounted  to  $242, OnO,  and  was  secured  by  $268, (HKl  of 
seven  per  cent.  bi>nd8.  An  act  was  consequently  passed 
to  secure  that  uinount  to  the  sole  pnrp«»se  of  promoting 
popular  education  ;  4is  well  as  a  bill  “  to  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  piihlic  instruction/’  The*  latter  also  provides 
for  a  State  Hoard  of  Education,  as  well  as  County  boards, 
eacli  county  and  incorporated  city  or  town  to  constitute 
one  district,  divisible  into  sub-districts. 

Oeor^lS‘i»„  in  Alalmma^  a  twp.  of  Limestone  co. ;  p.  9'»8. 

C«eorgii%,  in  u  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  p.  78il. 

in  Mi8.<f>un\  a  twp.  of  Jasper  c»). ;  2»‘p.  94'<. 

Oer'iir<ltowii,  in  iresf  nv^faia,  a  twp.  of  Herkeley 
CO. ;  pop.  1,807. 

©cr'de'si,  in  Kmtuckif.,  a  prec.  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  057. 

Oer'itiaii,  in  Misaouri,  n  ivvp.  of  Bollinger  co. ;  j>.  1,117. 
—A  twp.  of  Ma<li8on  co. ;  pop.  868. 

©ermaii  Colony,  in  Colomdo  Tem£o;y,a  dist.  of  Fre¬ 
mont  CO. ;  pop.  2b0. 

Oeriiiaii  ©iilcti,  in  Montana  Tein'itory.n.  twp.  of  Deer 
Lodge  CO. ;  pop.  260. 

Oer^maiitown,  in  I/fmoin,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ; 
pop.  369. 

Oormantown,  in  Kentuchy.  a  prec.  and  vill.of  Mason 
CO.;  pop.  1,173. — A  prec.  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  1,.*»04. 

Oer'iliaiiy.  This  large  empire  of  Central  Kurope. 
situate  in  Lat.  47°-6o®  62'  N.,  and  Lnii.  5*^  ;»0'-22°  50'  E., 
comprises  all  the  States  of  the  former  North  Gerimtn 
Confe«leratioii,  the  four  States  of  South  Germany,  and 
the  recently  conquered  provinces  of  France,  viz. : 


NAMKS  OF  states. 

Gornirin 

8<|.  iiiileA. 

Pop.  1876. 

North  Germany. 

1.  Prussia . 

6,39G-2l 

25,742,404 

2.  Saxony  . 

271-83 

2,700,586 

3.  Mocklenhtirg-Schwerin . 

244- 12 

553,786 

4.  Saxe-Weimar . 

66- 1)3 

-292,933 

6.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 

49  79 

95,673 

6.  Oldenburg . 

116-22 

319,214 

7.  Brunswick . 

67 -(12 

327,493 

8.  Saxe-.Meiiiiiigen . 

44  9,- 

194.494 

9.  Saxe-Altenburg . 

27-UO 

14.'i,844 

10.  Cotmrg  and  Gotha . 

3o-77 

182,599 

11.  Aiilialt . 

4218 

213..565 

12.  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt . 

17-58 

76,676 

13.  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen 

15*03 

67.4.SO 

14.  WalJeck . ; . 

20-36 

64,743 

15.  Reuss-Schleitz . 

4-99 

92,375 

16.  Reuss-Oreiz . 

15->  6 

40,985 

17.  Schaiimburg-Lippe . 

8*05 

33.133 

18.  Lippe-Detmold . 

20-60 

112,4.V2 

19.  LUbeck . 

5-21 

56,912 

20.  Bremen . 

4  66 

142,200 

21.  Hamburg . 

7-44 

388,618 

South  Germany. 

22.  Bavaria . 

7,477-42 

1,377-78 

5,022,390 

23.  WUrtemberg . 

354-29 

1,881,505 

278-06 

1,507,179 

884,218 

25.  llesse-DaroistaUt . 

139-64 

26.  Alsace-Lorraine . 

9,627-39 
257  06 

1,531,804 

Total  of  all  Germany . 

9,884-35 

4-2,727,360 

The  number  of  Germans  in  the  surrounding  States 
(Austria,  Switzerland,  Ac.)  may  be  estimated  at  alxmt 
13,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  51,0‘)0,000  as  German-speak¬ 
ing  population. — Tlie  new  German  Empire  was  consti¬ 
tuted  by  tlie  treaties  made  at  Versailles  during  the 
French-German  war,  between  the  North  (lerman  Con¬ 
federation  and  the  States  of  the  South.  'I'ho  [irincipal 
features  of  tlie  Imperial  Constitution,  as  revisi'd  and  in 
force  since  April  16,  1871,  are:  The  constitution  of  the 
Empire  is  confederate,  under  the  government  of  tlie 
King  of  Prussia,  who  bears  the  hen'ditary  title  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  He  has  the  right  of  n  presenting 
tlie  Empire  in  all  respects  of  international  law,  of  de¬ 
claring  war  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  making  peace, 
and  treaties,  Ac.  (For  a  declaration  of  war  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  JknuU^rath  is  neces.sary  )  He  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chitd*  of  the  whoie  army  and  navy  in  peace 
a.s  well  as  in  war,  except  the  military  powers  of  Bavaria 
and  WUrtemberg,  w  liich  form  —  but  in  time  of  peace 
only — separate  corps  under  the  cominandersbip  of 
their  respective  kings.  lie  names  and  dismisses  the 
officers  and  functionaries  of  the  Empire.  His  orders, 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  Chancellor,  who,  as  tlie  first  minister  of  the 
Empire,  is  by  his  signature  respoiisihlo f(»r  tln-m. — Tlie 
departments  especially  belonging  to  the  legislation,  a<i- 
ministration,  or  control  of  the  Empire  and  its  govern¬ 
ment,  are  all  matters  connected  with  the  army,  navy, 
post  and  telegraphy,  passports,  emigration,  colotii/a- 
tion,  political  laws  of  the  citizens,  mercantile  ami  cus¬ 
tom  laws,  coinage,  banking,  literary  jiropiwty,  jmtents 
of  invention,  commerce,  navigation,  ibe  railways,  Ac. 
The  legislative  powers  are  tlie  Bunde<rnth  and  the 
Re.ich$tag ;  the  former  consists  of  the  delegates  of  the 
confederate  governments,  representing  in  all  69  voices. 
The  Reichstag  lias  397  members,  elected  by  the  people 
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for  three  years.  The  law  promulgated  by  these  tw’o 
assemblies  are  compulsory  on  all  governments  of  the 


Empire,  and  annul  eo  ijjfto  all  possible  institutions 
contradictory  to  tliem  of  the  different  States.  —  Tlie 
army  (peace  footing),  January,  1872,  of  the  Empire 
consisted  : 

Regular  Infantry .  250,761 

Lamlwehr  Infiiutry .  5,143 

ChiLsseurs .  14,746 

Cavalry .  06,648 

Artillery  .  46,475 

Pioneers .  10,026 


395,799 


Number  of  guns .  1,134 

The  following  list  shows  the  distribution  of  the  army 
on  a  war  footing,  according  to  the  difi'erent  States: 

Prussia  (inclmling  some  minor  States) .  840,724 

Oldenburg .  7,775 

Bailen .  48,758 

Hesse  .  27,272 

Minor  Saxou  States .  19,581 

Anhalt .  6,527 

Mecklenburg  (botn) .  17,l2'i 

Brunswick  .  7,62n 

Saxony .  76,729 

M  Urteinberg .  66.259 

Bavaria .  136,617 

Total .  1,273,068 


The  imperial  navy,  Jan.,  1872,  consisted  of  93  vessels, 
mostly  steamei'H,  inclmluig  .i  Iron-chKls.  The  <lebt  of  | 
the  North  German  (’<uilederatioii  (about  $  1 26,000,000 > 
was  paid  from  the  French  w'ar  c<mtrilmli(m.s.  *Tlie 
monetary  unit  of  tlie  Empire  is  the  mark,  ecpial  24 
cents.  The  French  metrical  system  has  been  in  use 
since  1872.  In  that  year,  the  govt,  snppres.sed  by  law 
the  Society  of  .Jesuits  ami  alliinited  orders.  The  Ger¬ 
man  R.  C.  Bishops  [irotested  against  this,  ami  other 
alleged  pei*secutions,  and  an  ill  feeling  wa.s  created. 
In  Prns.sia,  some  of  the  clergy  were  iniprisoiuxl  for 
refusal  to  obey  the  new  law  pertaining  to  their  church 
Tlie  Pope  denounced  tlie  auti-CathoIic  legislation,  which 
culminated  in  G.  withdraw'ing  from  iliploniatic  inter- 
ciHirse  witli  tlie  Vatican.  Since  the  accession  of  Leo 
XIII.  to  the  Papacy,  tliore  is  evidence  of  a  more 
friendly  tVeling.  The  German  Empire  had  21  universi¬ 
ties,  us  follows,  with  the  nuniher  of  students  in  1777-8, 
ami  pop.  of  cities  in  1S75,  if  exceeding  2o.00n  inhahit- 
ants:  Berlin.  2.237  ;  p'-p.  966,858.  Bonn,  897.  Breslau, 
1,245;  239,050.  Erlangen, 427.  Freiburg,  319 :  pop. 

30,59>.  Giessen,  323.  Gottingen,  1H7.  Griefswald.  503 
Halle,  827;  pop.  60,503.  Heidelberg,  766;  })op.  22,334 
Jena,  566.  Kiel.  241;  ftop.  37,246.  Kdnigsberg,  620; 
pop.  122.636.  Leipzig.  2,842;  pop.  127,387.  Marburg 
401.  Munich,  1,268:  pop.  198,829.  Munster,  315.  Ros- 
toi'k,  152.  Strassbnrg,  624;  pop.  94,306.  Tiibingeii, 
1,094.  WUrziiurg,  972.  A  Udal  of  20,118  students,  witli 
1,881  professors  and  teacliers.  In  fourteen  of  these 
universities  the  theology  taught  is  Protestant;  in  four 
of  them,  namely,  Freiburg.  Miinicli.  Miiuster,  and 
8t.rassl.mrg,  the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic:  while  three  are  mixed,  viz.,  Bonn.  Breslau  and 
Tiibingen.  Besides  these  great  schools,  tliere  are  over 
2o0  normal  ami  over  iKJ.OOO  j»nbljc  primary  scliools, 
atten<le«l  hy  over  6,000,000  pupils.  The  attendance  of 
all  childr»*n  at  school  for  at  least  five  years  is  compul¬ 
sory. —  Army.  Every  German  must  serve  seven  years 
ill  tlie  army,  which  numhered,  in  1878,  401,659  men, 
or  on  a  war  footing,  excluding  the  unorganized  Laiid- 
stunii,  nearly  1,800,000.  —  \avtj.  1878,  2n  iron-clails,  29 
steamers,  ami  A  sailing  vessels. —  Finances.  Revenue, 
1878,  $108,0(K),000;  expemled,$10S,134.0n0.  'fhe  Empire 
has  no  public  debt  of  importance,  'fotal  pop.  German 
Empire,  Dec,  1875  (o//icia/),  42,727,360.  For  details  of 
the  late  war  with  France,  see  Fra.nck. 

©^roiiio,  Je.\n  Leon,  {zha'rdm^)  a  distinguished  painter 
of  tlie  modern  French  school,  u.  at  Vesont,  1824,  studied 
under  Paul  Delaroche  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Pari.s,  in  which  institution  he  was  appointeil  Professor 
of  Painting,  in  Dec.,  1863.  His  more  prominent  produc¬ 
tions  embrace  The  Virgin,  the  Infant  Jmun,  and  St.  John  ; 
Bacchus  and  (?npid;  A  Greek  Interior  \  The  Age  of  Au- 
gn}dus.,and  the  Birth  of  Jesm  Chi'id;  Rembrandt  ;  The 
Plague  at  Mttrseille;  The  Death  of  St.  Jerome;  and  a 
Lioness  meeting  a  Jaguar. 

CfiU'HOii,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  in  Cal.,  a  twp. 
of  Sierra  co. ;  in  iV.  U,  a  vill.  (d  Corning  tp., Steuben  co. 

€iiib'KOiil>ur;s«  in  Pennsylvania,  a  b«>r.  of  Luzerne  co. 

OirUorli,  Sir  John,  an  Englisb  historical  painter,  u. 
1817.  became,  in  1871,  President  of  the  Society  of  Paint¬ 
ers  in  Water-Colors.  Among  liis  most  notalde  pictures 
are  the  follow  ing :  Don  Quixote  giving  Advice  to  Sancho 
Panza ;  The.  Education  tf  OH  Bios;  Othello  hffore  the 
Senate;  Tristram  Shandy;  The.  Murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket ;  Charge,  o  f  CavoHers  at  Nas^  by ;  the  Studio  of 
Rembrandt ;  ami  The  Entry  of  Jmm  of  Arc  into  Orleans. 

GiloA,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Van  Biiren  co. ;  in  Ga.,  a  dist 
of  W’asliington  co. ;  in  I'n..  a  twj).  of  Amelia  co. 

GiloM  Croek,  in  S.  C,  a  twp  of  Lj^m  aster  <  o. 

Gillmor<^,  Quincy  Adams,  {(ii('mor.)n\\  American  en¬ 
gineer  and  geiienil.  R.  in  Ohio.  1825,  gradnaled  at 
West  Point  and  commissioned  in  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
1849;  was  a])pointed  Brigailier-Geiieral  of  Vols.  in 
1862,  and  Maj<»r-(ieneral  in  1863;  commamied  the  U. 
S.  forws  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  I’nlaMki.  Ga., 
in  1862,  and  at  the  battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  in  1863; 
and  subseijuenlly  in  tlie  same  year,  while  in  coniniaiid 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  he  conducted  the  do- 
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Brent  upon  Morris  Island,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort 
Wagner,  and  the  bomliardment  and  reduction  of  Ft. 
Sumter,  S.  C. :  commanded  the  10th  Ciirps  at  the 
Imttle  of  Drury’s  Bluff  in  the  campaign  against  Rii-li- 
niond  in  1864.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  civil  war  lie  held  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  S(nith  Carolina,  ami  wiis 
breveted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  Major-General,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  ill  th‘‘  several  actions  above  named.  G.  is  tlie 
author  of  a  stamlani  treatise  on  ‘'Limes,  Hydraulic 
Cements  and  Mortars,”  on  “Tlie  Siege  and  Reduction 
of  Fort  Pulaski.  Georgia,”  on  “Engineer  and  Artillery 
Operation  against  the  Defences  of  Charle.ston  in  1863,” 
and  of  a  treatise  on  “Bet on,  Coignet.and  other  Artificial 
Stone,’’  From  1865  to  1873  was  the  Superintending 
Engineer  of  the  new' fortification  on  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y.,  and  of  all  the  permanent  defences  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  atid 
Florida,  and  of  all  the  river  and  harbor  improvements 
on  that  coast  south  of  North  Carolina. 

Giiriilor<»4  ill  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Isabella  co.;  pop. 
88. —  A  twp.  of  Bciijie  CO. ;  pop.  I‘i9. 

Gill*M  C’roek,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  2,453. 

Gi I'inaii*  in  Wiscfmsw,  a  twp.  of  Pierce  co. ;  pop.  .503. 

Giriliailt4»ll,  in  Minnesota, n  twp.  of  Renton  co.  p.  193. 

Gil'mer.  in  A'orth  Chny/ma,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co.; 
2,311. 

Gil'iiioro,  in  rir^iwtn,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.; 

jmp.  2,169. 

Gil'peil'M,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  (d  F.avette  co. ;  pop.  411. 

4«irroy«  in  California,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Santa  Clara 
CO. ;  pop.  3,105. 

Gils  trap  aiitl  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 

Jasper  co. ;  paj).  798. 

Girsiliil,  in  Acic  Hampshire,  a  twp.  of  Cheshire  co. ; 
pop.  690. 

Giiiip'flovillo^  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lauderdale 
CO. ;  pop.  974. 

Gill  lloiiso,  in  (jcor^i’a,  a  district  of  W’ilcox  co. ;  p.  384. 

Gir'<llelr«‘0  IIiIIh,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Sandy 
Hill  district,  Worcester  co. ;  pop.  74. 

Giv'eii  Hill,  in  T’cmieiiice,  a  district  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop. 
1,406. 

Glaild'A,  in  Kentucky, a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co.;  pap.  1,572. 

Glaiio,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Hall  co. ;  pop.  950. 

Glailo,  in  Krntucky,  a  prec.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  2,181. 

Glailc*  in  lU.  rjrj/im'a,  a  twj>.  of  Barbour  co. ;  ptrp.  1,302. 
—  A  twp.  of  Webster  co. ;  pop.  447. 

Glailo  <'ri»ok,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany 
CO.;  pop  040. 

Glailo'Si.  in  Georgia,^  vill.  of  Putnam  co. :  pop.  701. 

Glailo  Kpriii;;',  in  Virginia,  a  iwp.  of  Washington 
CO. ;  pop.  2,898. 

Gla«le'vill<*.  in  r'rrj/iwi/'t,  a  twp.  of  Wiseco. ;  pop.  1,252. 

Glacl'will,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Midland  co. ;  p"p.  122. 

Glaislior,  James,  (gldsh'ur,)  an  English  aemnant,  B. 
early  in  the  present  century,  has  acquired  coiisideraldo 
fame  us  a  meteorol(.gist.  and  for  the  maniior  in  w  liich 
he  has  turm-d  to  scientific  account  the  results  of  his 
experiments  above  the  clouds  in  his  balloon  voyages,  lie 
was  niaile  a  nu  mber  of  tin*  Royal  Society  in  1849.  In 
1865  lie  sncceedoil  Adm.  Kitzruy  as  chief  of  the  Meteor¬ 
ological  Deparinienl.  of  tlie  Englisb  Boanl  of  Trade.  In 
1876  he  jiuldisherl  Travels  in  the  Air,  a  Popular  Account 
of  Balloon  Voyages  and  Verdures,  with  Recent  Attempts 
Accomplish  the  Navigation  of  the  Air. 

Glail^  MiliH,  in  Sew  York,  a  village  of  Trenton  twp., 
Oneitla  co. ;  pop.  104. 

GIhn'S'ow.  in  f/'corvie,  a  dist.  of  Tlionias  co. ;  1  ,-547. 

Glas'toiiUlir^',  in  Connecticut,  a  twp.  of  Hartford  co. ; 
pop.  3,560. 

Gleil'ilale,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Washoe  co.;  pop.  129. 

Glen  £l(ler«  in  A’aw,i«s, a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co.;p<p.25. 

Gleii'<ion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  707. 

Gleii'ilorado,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ; 
pop.  139. 

Gleii'roek«  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Nemaha  co. ;  p.  582. 

Gleii'ville*  in  -4 a  twp.  of  Russell  co.  1,712. 

Glenville,  in  Kentucky,  a  jireciuct  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  838. 

Gleii'wood,  in  Maine,  o.  twp.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop. 
185. 

Gleiiwooil,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop.  214. 

Glen  W4Kk1,  in  a  twp.of  Scliuylerco. ;  p.  1,DH. 

4iile'!HOii*M,  in  Florida,  a  jirec.  of  Putnam  co.;  pop.  443. 

Gles'soii'si,  in  iVWf/i  t’uro/inu,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co. ; 
pop.  481. 

Globe  Sclioollioiise,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Green¬ 
up  co. ;  pup.  1,968. 

GloSNOp.  {glds'sdp,)f\.  mannf.  town  of  England,  co.  Der¬ 
by,  19  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sheffield;  pop.  17,646. 

G l4Hiee!*i'ter*  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  CO.;  pop.  372. 

Glov  er,  in  South  Carolina,  a  tw'p.  of  Colleton  co. ;  pop, 
1,162. 

Glyeonine,  (gUs’o-nln.')  {Med.)  The  name  given  to 
a'niixtnre  of  five  jmrts  of  glycerine  ami  four  parts  of 
yidk  of  egg,  which  has  been  lately  used  to  some  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  healing  of  wounds,  the  mixture  forming  a 
varnish  over  the  skin  iniiienetrat»le  to  air  and  nnnsture, 

Glyii,  Isabella,  igl’tn,)  an  English  actress,  n.  in  Eiiin- 
hiii'gh,  182^L  Slie  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
hoards  in  1847,  and  speedily  acliieved  an  enduring  suc¬ 
cess.  She  is  considereil  the  iimst  powerful  Lady  J/uc- 
heth  since  Mrs.  SiiMolis  ;  Queen  Katherine,  Belvidern,  ami 
Ilermione,\KYC  among  her  other  leading  ro/c.s.  In  1870 
slie  gave  dramatic  readings  in  tlie  U.  States  witii  much 
success. 

Glyplosaiiriis,  V?Dp'to-«(iu'ra8,)  n.  [Gr.(/fypfos,curved, 
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and  jawros,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  land  I 
lizards,  discoveriMi  in  1S71  by  r>r.  Marsli,of  Yale  ('ollog**, 
in  the  tertiary  jlopusits  of  Wyoming,  and  so  named  in 
allusion  to  the  fact  tliat  tlie  lieud  ami  |iarts  <»f  the  body 
Nvei-o  covered!  with  higiily  ornamented  bony  plates. 
Four  species  have  been  described,  wliicli  are  remlily  «lis* 
tinguished  by  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  tin*  shields 
on  tlie  head.  Tl»e  largest  of  tliese,f7.  sylveatrvf.  was  abont 
4  feet  in  length;  tho  smallest,  O.  a«c6/M,  apparently 
abont  2  feet. 

Oiia'4leiihiittcn«  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clay  twp.,  Tusca¬ 
rawas  CO. ;  j)Op.  *^84. 

Oiiatliodoii,  (na^-o-dwn,)  M.  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  birds 
(Fig.  45),  nearly  allied  to  the  ColumOidie  or  Pigeon 
tribe.  The  only 
knoA'n  species  (f». 
ttritjirnulris)  is  ratbor 
larger  than  a  par¬ 
tridge,  and  hiis  the 
hcatl,  neck,  breast, 
and  l)elly,  (d*  a  glossy 
green  -  black  ;  the 
back,  wings,  tail, 
and  under  tail -co¬ 
verts,  of  a  deep  chest-  Pi(J.  45.  — GNATDODON. 

nnt-rcd;  tlie  beak 

and  naked  part  round  the  eye  of  a  yellowish  color. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  one  of  the  South  ^ea 
Islands. 

0«>b  haul,  in  Virginyt.  a  twp.  of  Surry  co. ;  pnji.  2,110. 
04ibler*s  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Chattalioochee 
CO. :  pop.  718. 

Oodtiard,  Arabella,  {god'dnrd.')  an  eminent  pianist, 
n.  of  Knglish  parents  at  St.  Malo,  France,  lS3d.  At  tour 
years  of  age  she  performed  a  fant:isia  on  themes  from 
Mozart's  /aow,  and,  after  studying  at  Paris  under 
Kalkbrenner,  played  beb»re  Qiieiui  Victori.a  at  tlm  age  i 
of  eight.  She  linisliod  her  musical  education  under  Tlial- 
berg,  and  ma<le  her  first  public  appearance  in  1850  at 
Her  Mjijesty’s  Theatre,  L(*ndon.  Since  then  her  career 
has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  brilliancy,  she  having 
]»crfornied  with  e.clU  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  187‘.i  she  was  invited  to  perform  at  the  Grand 
Mu.sical  Festival  held  in  Boston,  and  there  lier  per- 
forniances  elicited  enthusiastic  admiration. 

CirOtl'I'roy,  in  Gf-orgia,  a  dist.  of  Bibb  co. ;  pop.  2,096. 
4il<Ml%viil,  Parke,  (//.oW'uu?!,)  an  American  literatenr,  n. 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1816,  grailnated  at  Princeton  Coll, 
in  l'>34.  From  1837  till  IS.5  i  he  was  co-editor  of  the 
“  New  York  Evening  Post,"  along  witli  his  father-in- 
law,  the  poet  Bryant,  lie  has  since  eilited  “  Putnam's 
Magazine,"  and  been  for  some  years  engaged  ui'on  a 
Hiiitury  »f  Prance,  of  wbicli  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1870.  Has  also  published  a  volume  of  political  essays 
ami  a  collection  of  iniscollaueoua  writings  called  Arl  of 
the  Pad. 

Ooel'tee,  in  .S'.  Carolina,  a  I  w)).  of  Beaufort  co  ;  p.  2,310. 

in  lUinniR,  a  twp.  of  Bureau  co. ;  pop.  892. 

Cjloltl  Brtiiicll,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.; 
pop.  680. 

iiolil'en,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Oceatia  co. ;  pop.  335. 
Holdon,  in  fWorm/o,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Clear  Creek  Canon.  Extensive  works  for 
the  reduction  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  in  suc- 
ccs.sful  operation,  ('oal  is  mined  within  the  city 
limits.  y*op.,  1878,  abt.  3,0J0. 

Golden  Grove,  in  Mo.,  a  twp.  of  Barton  co. 
Golden  Hill, in  GVor^/a,  a  dist.  of  Banksro.;  p.66S. 
G-*>ldeit  in  Ktntncky,  a  precinct  of  Tri-^T  oo. 

Gf^ldeii  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Weak¬ 

ley  CO. 

Golden  Valley,  in  North  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Ruth¬ 
erford  CO. 

Gold  Hill,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  (ist.  of  Bois6  co. 
Goldn'berry,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  n(»well  co. ;  319. 

Gol<lM'boroii;;'li«  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  York 
co. ;  pop.  310. 

GoroiidrinaN,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  366. 

G4»iiier,  in  MissouH,  a  twp.  of  Caldw’ell  co. ;  pop.  .558. 
Goiiioplile'biiiiii,  n.  (liol.)  A  genus  of  polypo- 
dineou.s  ferns,  luiving  the  naked  globose  sori  <if  Poly- 
podiuin,  and  forming  one  of  the  genera  of  the  poly- 
podineoiis  group  with  netted  veins.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of 
Goniop  It  lebium 
among  these  is, 
that  the  veins  are 
forked  or  ])innate 
ft'om  a  central 
costa,  tlie  lower 
ant**rior  brandies 
being  usually 
free  and  fertile  at 
the  apex,  and  the 
rest  angularly  or 
arcuately  anasto¬ 
mosing,  and  pro- 
du -ing  from  tlioir 
angles  free  ex- 
current  veinlets, 
which  are  often 
fertile,  the  mar¬ 
ginal  veinlets  be¬ 
ing  free.  There  Fij/.  46.— gomophlebium. 
are  often  si'veral 

series  of  anastomosing  veinlets,  but  sometimes  only 
one.  The  free  (and  in  mature  specimens  usually  fer¬ 
tile)  veinlet  produced  within  the  basal  areole  distin¬ 
guishes  this  group  specially  fn.m  its  allies.  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  species,  fuimd  abundantly  In 
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South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in  India  and 
the  Fasten!  ami  Pacific  islands. 

GiHKrbyN.  in  Houth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg 
co. ;  pop,  719.  ^  ! 

G4>od'<‘*«,  in  Kvntnrly.  a  proc.  of  Clark  co. :  pop. ‘1,279. 

Good  Groiiiiil.  in  New  PorA',  a  village  of  Sontbamp- 1 
ton  twp  ,  Suffolk  co. ;  pop.  .504.  I 

G4»od'laii<l.  in  South  Carolina,  n  twp.  of  Orangeburg 
CO. ;  pojy.  95.5. 

G4HMrtiiaii*M,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Harris  cu.;  p.  895. 

4ii<»o<rni;;'lit‘s«  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Anderson 
CO.;  pop.  1,35.3. 

<a04»d*s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Oampbell  co. ;  p'yp.  l,f'2.L 

G<»odi$oil,  in  Virginia,  n  twp.  of  Wa.sliington  co. ; 
pop.  3,836. 

G4»<hI  fSpr in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co.; 
pop.  559. 

Good'wiii,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Plumas  co. ;  p.  639. 

Goodwill  (4'2IIii|>,)  in  Amo/m  Fc/ritory,  a  district  of 
Pin!a  CO.;  po}>.  'jOO. 

Goo<lwiii*s»,  ill  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gwinnett  co. :  p.  480. 

<aOoN'by  anil  lloreb'H,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 
Jasper  co. ;  pop.  1,081. 

Gooso  I'roelt,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Piatt  co. ;  p.  1,120. 

Gooso  i’rook,  in  Kentucky,  a  i*rec.  of  iinssell  co. ; 
p(p.  794 

Goomo  I’reok,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Union 
CO. ;  pop.  2,207. 

Gooho  I’roek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. ;  pop. 
673. 

Gor'ilo.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop.  517. 

4aOr'<h»ii,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  1.823. 

Gorilon,  in  Minnesota,  u  tw[i.  of  Tnild  co.;  pop.  195. 

Gor<loii,  in  Ohi",  a  village  of  Twin  tw]».,  Darke  co. ; 
pop.  87, 

Gordon*  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Orange  co.;  pnjy.  1,343. 

^nOrdoii^M,  in  Georgia,  n  dist.  of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  1,116, 

Gor'dons  villo*  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  and  village  of 
Logan  CO.;  }>op.  1.782. 

Gorilonm ville,  in  Tennessee,  n  district  of  Smith  co. ; 
pftp.  830. 

Gore,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  173. 

Goro.  in  West  Virginia,  0.  twp.  of  Hampshire  co. ;  pop. 
1,895. 

<ioro*»,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  617. 

4iTO'Mllon,  in  a  dist.  of  Elbert  co. ;  pop  880. 

<4o«itien,  in  Kenimk-y,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  2,329. 

Gosilien,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Henderson  co.;  pop.  1,12^1. 

Gnsilieil  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co.;  pop. 
1,268. 

Gns»ken  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  1,43 1. 

GOH'nokl.  in  Massachusetts,  ti  twp.  of  Puke's  co.  ;p.  99. 

Goi^^port.  in  ioicd,  a  village  of  Washington  township, 
Marion  co. ;  pop.  108. 

Gott's.  in  TninesAer,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  812. 

4*oiibb  aii<l  Xiblett'M.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Ja.sper 
co. ;  pop.  892. 

Gould.  Augustus  Addison,  (goo1d,')nn  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  natnralij't,  B.  in  New  Ilampsliiro,  1805,  gradnate<l 
at  Hiirvanl  Coll,  in  182.6,  ami  commenced  the  pri«cti<*e 
of  medicine  in  B«)ston  in  1830.  His  writings  comprise 
A  System,  of  Natural  History  (1833),  The  MoUusca  and 
Shells  of  the.  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Wil’.rs,with  UM  Atlas  of  Piates  (1852),  and  The  MoUusca 
of  the  North  Pacific  Expedition  under  Jiinggohl  and 
J*odg‘rs  (I860).  In  1848  he  produced,  in  con.iunction 
w’ith  l‘rof.  Agassiz,  Principles  of  Zoology.  1).  1866. 

G011 1  d*s  Scliool  lionise,  in  Tenn.,  a  dis.  of  Bradley  co. 

Gov'eriior'si  llill.  in  Fla.,  a  prec.  of  Lafayette  co. 

G«»w'<leysville,  in  South  Carolina,  twp.  of  Union  co. 

Gra'dy  villo,  in  Kentue'ey,  a  prec.  of  Adair  co. 

Grartoii,  ill  Cal.,  a  twp.  of  Yolo  co. — In  Va.,  a  twp.  of 
York  co. 

Gra'IiHiil.  in  West  Virginia,  a  township  of  Mason  co. 

Grand  Canon,  in  Colorado,  a  carjon  or  chasm  of  Col¬ 
orado  River,  217  m.  in  length,  to  which  should  be  added 
Marble  Canon,  with  which  it  connects,  69  m.  long, 
making  togetlier  286  m.  The  average  depth  of  the 
Grand  C.  is  a  little  over  5,2oo  ft. ;  its  maximnni  depth  is 
6,300  ft.,  which  is  maintained  for  about  50  m. 

Grand  Cave,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Liberty  co. ;  p.  330. 

Grand  Cliase,  in  lUis.,  a  twp.  of  Outagamie  co. 

Grand  Cotean,  in  Louisiana,  a  vill.  of  St.  Landry 
j)ar.  ;  pop.  470. 

Grand  Hetoiir,  in  Jllinois.  a  twp.  of  Ogle  co.;  p.  605. 

Grand  Glaizc,  in  ArAimisas,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  447. 

Grand  Jnnotion,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Washington 
twp.,  Greene  co. ;  pop.  444. 

Grand  Hoadow,  in  Minyiesota,  a  twp.  of  Mower 
CO. ;  pop.  444 

Gran«l  PaH«.  in  Missouri,  ft  twp.  of  SalinA  co.:  p.  1,9.66. 

Grand  Rivrr.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co.;  pop. 
5,450.  —  A  twp.  r)f  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  1.093.  —  A  twp.  of 
Carroll  co. ;  pop.  3,8o2.  —  A  twp.  of  De  Kalb  co. :  pop. 
9.59.  —  A  twp.  of  Bates  co. ;  pop.  1,024.  —  A  twp.  of  Cass 
co. ;  pop.  3,978.  —  A  twp.  of  IJvingston  co. ;  pop.  1,160. 

Graii^l  ltoil4lo,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Uuion  cu. ; 
pop.  119. 

Gran<l  Tower,  in  Plinois,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  2,181. 

Gran<lview.  in  a  prec.  of  Hill  co. ;  pop.  742. 

Gran'ite.  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  448. 

Granite  Creek,  in  Jdaho  Te,rrilory,  a  dist.  of  Boise 
CO. ;  pop.  299. 

Granite  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  tw'p.  of  Chippewa  co. ; 
pop.  373. 

Graninietiele.  (grnhn^me.sh~a'Ia,)  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  Sicily,  i>rov.  and  30  m.  S.W.  of  tho  city  of  Catania. 
Ftp.  10,000. 
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Grant,  in  ArA‘on.?o.f,  an  E.  central  co.,  cap.  Madison. 
I*op.  3.943.  —  A  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  960. 

Grant,  in  Illinois,  a  twji.  of  Lake  co.;  pop,  572.  —  A 
twp.  (if  VermillidU  co. ;  jiop.  204. 

G rant,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. :  p'p.  83.5.  —  A 
Iwj).  of  Greene  cu. ;  pop.  532.  —  A  twp.  ot  Newton  co. ; 
pop.  G99. 

Grant,  in  lowa,\\  twp.  of  Franklin  co.:  pfp  156. — A 
twji.  of  Gntlirie  co. ;  pop.  104. — A  twp.  of  Kiiiggohi  co. ; 
pop.  290. — A  twp.  of  Page  co. ;  pop.  ‘201. — A  twp.  ot  Dal¬ 
las  CO. ;  pop.  382. — A  twp.  of  Taylor  co  ;  ]uip.  173. 

Grant,  in  Kansas  h  twp.  of  Crawford  co.  ;  pop  42l. — A 
twp.  of  Dickinson  co. ;  pop.  849.— A  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  583. — A  twp.  of  Riley  co. ;  pop.  616. — A  twp.  of  Re¬ 
public  CO.;  pop.  292. 

Grant,  in  Louisiana,  a  W.  co.,  c«p.  Montgomery  ;  pop, 
4,517. 

44rant,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Clare  co. ;  pop.  147. — A 
twji.  of  Grand  Traverse  co. :  pop.  293. — A  twi).  of  Mason 
CO.;  pop.  125. — A  twji.  of  Oceana  co. :  jiop.  208 — A  twp. 
of  Newago  CO. ;  pop.  77. — A  tw  p.  of  Huron  co. :  pop.  309. 
— A  twji.  of  Mecosta  00. :  pop.  144.— A  twj).  of  Iosco  co.; 
pop.  107. “A  twji.  of  Keweenaw  co.;p(^p.  152. — A  twp. 
(»f  St.  Clair  CO.;  poj).  1,143. 

Grant,  in  Minnesota,  a  \V  central  co  ;  7iop.340. — A  twp. 
of  Gooiibno  CO. ;  pop.  338. — A  tw  p.  of  M’asliiiigton  co. ; 
pop.  309. 

G  rant,  in  Missouri,  a  twp  of  Dade  co  ;  pop.  279. — A  twp. 
of  Daviess  co.  :  7)op.784.— A  tw  p.  of  Dallas  co.:  p<(j».l,'io2, 
• — A  tw  p. ot  De  Kalb  Co.:  poj).  956. —  A  t w  ]»,  ot  iMit mini  co.; 
pop,  638. —  .\  tw  p.  of  f  aldw  el)  co. :  pop.  909.  —  A  tw  p.  of 
Nodaway  co.  :pop.  l,l()-6.— A  iwp.ol  Clarke  co.:  pop.7.'6. 

Grant,  in  Nelirasla,\\  S  M'.  co. :  p^'p-  484, —  A  twp,  of 
Richardson  co. ;  pop.  515. — A  twp.  ot  Washington  co.; 
pop.  479. 

G rant,  ill  iWto  J/cj-?co,  a  S.  co.  Op.  Pinos  Altos.  Pop. 
1.143. 

Grant,  in  North  Oro(fw(f,  a  twp.  of  New  Hanover  co.; 
pop  1,119. — A  twp.  of  Handolpli  co. ;  pop.  949. 

Grant,  in  Oregon,  a  S  IL  co.  Cap.  TTnion.  l*tp.  2,261. 

Grant,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tw  p.  of  Indiana  co. ;  p.  999. 

Grant,  in  South  Cai-olina.  a  twp. of  Darlington  co.  :pop. 
2,172. —  A  twj).  of  Eiigetield  co. :  p(p.  1,116. 

Grant,  in  Wtst  Virginia,  a  N  E.  co.  Cap.  Milroy.  Pep. 
4.4»  7. — A  twp;  of  Doddridge  co  ;  pojy.  1,12''’.— A  twj»,  of 
Grand  co. ;  pop.  1,.59S.— A  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop. 
1,005. — A  tw  p.  of  Ilarrison  co. ;  pop.  1,547. — A  twp.  of 
Jackson  co. ;  pop.  2.03!.— A  tw  j).  of  Marion  co.  :pop.  .5.30. 
— A  tw]».  of  Monongalia  CO. :  pop.  2,216. — A  twp.  ot  Nicho¬ 
las  CO.;  pfp.  729. — A  twp.  of  Pleasants  co. ;pop,  601. — A 
twp.  of  Preston  co. ;  pep.  1,733. — A  twp.  of  Cabel  co. ; 
}yop,  980. — A  twp.  ot  PocH  CO. ;  pop.  83,7. — A  twi>.  of  Put¬ 
nam  CO. ;  poj).  1,146. — A  tw  p.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  ptp.  4,571. 
— A  twp,  of  IVetzel  co.;  pop.  1,021. — A  twp.  of  Ritchie 
CO. ;  pop.  2,552. — .\  tw  [>.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,314. 

Graiat.  in  M  i.fcow.'fw,  a  twj).  of  Clark  co. ;  386. — A 

tw  p.  ot  Dane  co. :  p(jj».  .588. — A  tw  j».  of  Portage  co. ;  pop. 
240. —  A  twp.  of  Sliawaiiaw’  co. ;  pop.  226. 

Grant,  (t'anip.)  in  Ay’izona  Territory,  a  di.st.  of  Pima 
CO. ;  pop.  3-10. 

Grant'liaiii,  in  North  Cai’olina,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co.; 
pop.  1,823. 

Grant'M  Fick.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Campbell  co.; 
pop.  1,782. 

Grantsi'ville.  in  Maryland,  a  dist.of  Alleghaney co. ; 
pop.  1,7'"6). 

Grants^  illo.  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Tooele  co. ; 
pop.  75.5. 

Grant'villo,  in  A/a5arna,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Paker 
co. :  pop.  1 .859. 

Grant  vil  lo.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Cow  eta  co. :  pop.  745. 

Granvillo,  Granville  George  Lkveson -Gower,  2d 
Eabl,  an  English  diplomatist  and  statesman, 

B.  in  liondon.  1815.  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  In 
1836  he  entered  the  lIon.se  of  Coninums,  and  in  1840  be¬ 
came  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
Dec.,  1851.  he  became  Foreign  Secretary,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  1853,  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1862  he  served  as  Cliairnian  of  the  Groat  Ex¬ 
hibition  lirdd  in  I.ondon;  represented  bis  coTintryas 
Anibassadur-Extraordinary  to  Russia  at  the  coronation 
of  Alexander  1 1.,  in  1858;  was  made  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  in  186.5;  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  1868;  and  Foreign  Secretary  (for  the  2d 
time)  in  July,  1870.  Lord  G.  is  one  of  the  most  genial, 
accomplished,  and  thorough  of  Englishmen. 

Granvillo.  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Clay  twp.,  Monroe 
CO.;  pop.  71. 

Grape  Grove,  in  Missouri,  a  twp,  of  Ray  co. ;  p.  2,660. 

Grape-vine  Hisioasie.  Among  the  insects  most  de¬ 
structive  to  the  vine,  although  but  recently  noticed,  is 
a  form  known  as  tlie  Phylloxera  rastatrix.  or  Grape 
Gall-louse,  wliich  belongs  to  The  family  Aphidie,  and 
lias  lately  excited  much  attention  in  France  from  the 
immense  amount  of  injury  it  causes  to  tlie  vineyards. 
It  is  believed  that  this  in.sect  has  been  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  from  America,  and  Mr.  Riley  has  published  on  the 
subject  several  articles,  in  w  hich  In*  discusses  the  hiS' 
tory  of  this  insect,  showing  that  the  first  reference  to 
it  was  made  in  1856,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  of  New  York,  who 
called  it  Pemphigus  viti folia.  From  the  Fourth  Report 
of  Mr,  Riley  as  Entomologist  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
we  take  the  following  highly  interesting  lines:  —  “It 
is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  tlie  Euro¬ 
pean  grape-vine  ( F/(iVr  vviifei'a)  have,  in  the  end,  proved 
valueless  w  li(»n  introduced  and  cultivated  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  them  grow 
well  at  first,  and  a  few  exce[»tional  cases  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  where  some  of  tliem,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg 
and  Cbasselas,  have  even  fruited  successfully  for  many 
years,  especially  when  isolated  or  trained  against  walls; 
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while  they  more  penorally  do  well  when  isolated  in  cold 
houses.  Hut  the  ji'eneral  truth  of  the  tir^t  stHleniciit 
holds  ^(iod.  It  ia  also  well  known  that  some  of  our  na¬ 
tive  vines,  which  for  a  while  were  universal  lavorites 
oil  account  ot  their  i»roduetivene88,  vif^nr,  and  other 
excellent  (lualities,  liave  of  lati*  years  «a«lly  ilctcrioratfd. 
Among  sui  h  tlie  Catawba  was  for  a  h»ng  time  the  popu¬ 
lar  grape;  but  its  cultivation  is  now  entirely  abandoned 
in  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  even  at 
Hammoiidspurt  and  other  ]»arts  of  New  York,  and 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  it  is  still  largely  cultivated,  1 
learn  from  experienced  grape-growers  that  it  is  fast  on 
the  decline.  ‘Ihis  deterioration — this  failure — has  lK*en 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  for  in  the  absence  of 
anything  detinitu  and  ascertainable  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  the  Hpeciilative  turn  of  our  minds  is  sure  to 
have  full  scope. and,  grasping  at  every  sliadowof  proba¬ 
bility,  leaves  no  po.ssible  theory  unseurched.  As  in  all 
such  cases,  also,  the  mind  gets  lost  in,  and  is  satisfied 
to  vaguely  rest  with,  the  theory  least  |»roval>le;  and  to 
some  occult  and  mysterious  change  of  climate  we  are 
at  last  satisfied  to  attribute  the  change,  though,  if  the 
meteorological  records  were  carefully  examined,  they 
would  probably  show  n<»  difi'erenco  in  the  mean  annual 
condition  of  our  climate  during  the  past  half  century. 
It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  vines  of  European 
origin  should  be  less  hardy  in  this  country  than  our 
nativewarieties,  —  that,  as  m  the  case  of  tlie  Siiunish 
chestnut,  the  Englisli  gwseherry,  etc.,  etc.,  there  is 
something  in  our  climate  which  precludes  their  flour- 
ishiug  as  well  here  as  there.  I  would  by  no  means 
deny  that  such  is  tlie  case,  for  it  is  this  very  compara¬ 
tive  tenderness  which  juedispijses  them  the  more  to 
the  destructive  agent  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 
Yet  when  we  consider  that  in  some  jiarts  of  Europe, 
where  the  vine  fiourishes,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  as  great  us  here,  that  we  jio^sess  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  that  l>y  covering  and  other 
modes  of  protect  oii  in  winter,  we  may,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  counteract  the  rigor  of  the  latter,  it  would  ajipear 
that  w'e  certainly  have  attributeil  too  much  to  cli¬ 
matic  intluence;  and  buih  a  view  is  btreiigthened 
by  the  lact  that  our  native  varietie.>i,  if  five  from  the 
insect  which  forms  the  subject  of  ibis  article,  u.sually 
do  well  when  cultivated  in  Eur<ii»e,  ami  liirther  tluil 
the  Vilix  vinift^ra  is  not  a  native  of  Europe,  but  of 
western  Asia.  The  above  refiivtions  are  of  a  general 
character,  but  apply  more  jiarticularly  to  the  grbat 
State  of  Missouri,  which  is  ailmitlcd  to  be,  m  many 
pajt.s,  eminently  adapted,  both  I'y  s«)il  ami  climate,  to 
the  cullivaiioii  of  the  vine.  One  of  the  reasons  wliy 
the  European  vines  do  well  in  California,  outside  of  and 
beyond  the  more  favorable  clime  in  that  portion  of  the 
contineijt  is,  no  doubt,  because  the  insect  which  liere 
ufiects  them,  like  many  other  species  common  on  tliis 
side  of  the  U  n  ky  .Mountains,  has  not  yet  cros>ed  to  the 
other  side.  If  sueh  is  the  case,  our  California  neigh¬ 
bors  should  take  warning  from  Europe,  and  guard,  if 
pos.sible,  against  an  inva.^ion.  The  announcement  that 
I  have  at  bist  ascertained  one  of  tlie  juincipal  causes, 
if  not  the  sole  cause.  »if  this  decline,  ami  tliat,  knowing 
the  cau.se,  we  may  in  a  measure  obviate  it,  will  doubt¬ 
less  cause  many  a  grape-grower  to  wonder,  tfonio  may 
even  pooh-pooh  the  idea,  and  deem  it  impossible  that 
they  have  so  long  remained  in  ignorance  of  so  impeir- 
taiit  a  fact,  that  a  ‘bug-hunter’  should  discover  it  at 
hist.  Eet  the  facts  speak.  This  destructive  agent  is 
none  other  iliau  tlie  little  insect  we  are  now  treating 
of.  Then)  can  be  no  longer  any  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  Europt^an  and  the  American  insects  are  iden¬ 
tical.  1  have  critically  examimM  the  living  lice  in  the 
fields  of  France,  and  lu'ought  with  me,  from  tliat  coun¬ 
try,  both  winged  male  and  female  specimens,  preserved 
in  acetic  acid.  1  find  that  the  insect  has  exactly  tiie  .same 
iiahits  here  as  there,  and  that  vviiigul  specimens  which 
1  bred  last  fall  from  the  roots  ot  our  vines,  accord  per¬ 
fectly  with  those  bnaight  over  with  me.  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  the  insects  assume,  in  their  work,  ami  in 
all  other  iiiiniitia,  the  two  agree. —  H7n/  /  cinmiltr  the 
(Jall-lount  iind  the  Jloot-louse  y/entical.  First,  wherever 
this  insect  luus  been  mdiced  in  England,  l>otb  the  gall- 
iiiliabiling  ami  root-inbalnting  types  have  been  lound. 
In  Frunre,  the  galls  occur  abundantly  on  such  of  our 
American  varieties  jis  are  subject  to  them  here;  vvliile 
a  few  have  occasiiui.illy  been  Ibiiiid  on  their  own  varie¬ 
ties.  Secondly,  I  have  sncitessfully  transferred  the 
leaf-lice  on  to  tiie  root.s,  while  M.  V.  Signuret  has  .suc¬ 
ceeded  ill  obtaining  le.il-g.ills  from  lice  batched  (Ui  the 
roots.  Tiiinlly.  llie  winged  bnin  obtained  by  l)r 
Sbimer  from  the  galls  in  tiiis  country  agret^s  in 
its  characters  with  th<jse  from  the  roots.  Kourihly,  the 
nodosities  on  the  roots  are,  as  already  state<l,  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  g.ills  on  the  leives,  and  ditfer  only  in 
just  such  a  mauiier  as  one  would  expi-ct  from  the  dilfer- 
euce  in  tiie  pl.mt  ti.s.^ues  —  a  view  greatly  streiigtlieiied 
by  the  fact,  mat  when  the  gall-lice  aie  forced,  by  their 
excessive  numbers,  to  settle  on  the  tendrils  or  leaf¬ 
stalks,  they  proiliice  swellings  and  knots  approaching 
more  nearly  to  tliose  on  the  roots  than  to  the  galls. 
These  facts  siilficiently  atte.st  the  identity  of  the  two 
tv|'es,  and  we  have  hero  another  ca''e  ot  an  inject  pos¬ 
sessing  twoilistim't  habits.  It  is  also  like  many  others 
of  its  family,  polymorpliic,  i.  e.,  it  exists  in  tlitfereiit 
forms;  yet  we  liave  to  do  with  but  one  sjiecies.  —  The 
young  iiatchiMl  I'rom  I  lie  eggsVn  the  roots  are  ahso- 
liifely  umli-tin.-.u..shable  trom  those  hatched  in  the 
galls:  ami  tin*  gravul  apterous  female  difiers  in  no  re¬ 
spect  wharever  f.-om  the  mother  gall-louse.  There  is, 
howevtM-,  a  dilferent  egg-depositing  form,  which,  as  it 
moults,  becomes  tubercled,  and  more  elonga  ed  or  pear- 
shaped.  Some  ot  these  tubercled  individuals  remain 
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without  wings,  while  others  seem  to  be  ilestined  from 
the  first  to  acquire  wings.  The  young,  after  attaciiing 
themselves,  become  in  a  measure  stationary,  ami  re¬ 
mind  one  very  much  of  young  bark-lice.  The  fine  halr- 
like  seta',  which  in  their  functions  ami  elasticity  are 
analogous  to  our  tongue,  become  loosened  from*  the 
more  fieshy  rostrum  or  sheath,  ami  are  often  so  firmly 
inserted  into  the  loot  that  the  louse,  if  disturbed  from 
its  place,  gemually  hangs  by  them.  Three  of  the  threads 
of  this  tongue  are  siifiicicnily  conspicnou.s,  but  there 
should  lie,  from  analogy,  four.  The  females  on  the  roots 
seem  to  be  less  prolific  than  those  in  the  galls,  and 
their  eggs,  if  anything,  are  ratlier  larger.  These  eggs 
are  always  of  a  bright  yellow  e<dor,  ami,  on  the  dark 
root,  are  detected  with  the  naked  eye  as  readily  as  the 
lice,  which  Ixjcome  darker  or  of  a  dull  orange  a.s  they 
grow  older.  The  insect  is  found  on  the  root.s  in  all 
stages  during  the  snininer  months.  Tn  the  winter  it  is 
found  dormant,  principally  in  the  larva  .state,  and  no 
eggs  are  to  be  seen.  \Vith  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
spring,  the  activity  of  these  young  recommences,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  eggs  are  (h*positod  again.  At 
tliis  season  tlie  punctures  of  tlieir  little  beaks  produce 
very  ilecided  swellings  and  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
wounded  parts.  Tlie  winged  forms  are  by  no  mean.s 
uncommon,  and  commence  to  issue  from  the  ground 
perhaps  as  early  as  July.  'When  I  last  examined  the 
roots  before  my  departure,  or  about  tlie  middle  of 
May,  no  pupae  were  found  :  lait  vvingc*d  insects  were  ob¬ 
tained  as  early  as  July  in  France,  ami  after  my  return 
T  liad  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  I  wisliecl,  especially 
during  the  latter  part  of  Soptemher.  Tlie  pupa?  are 
easily  recognizable  vvitli  a  good  lens,  by  tlie  little  dark 
pa<l-like  wing-sheaths  at  tlie  sides  of  the  body,  and  the 
sexes  may  even  lie  distinguished  at  this  stage  liy  tlie 
greater  constriction  <»f  tlie  body  near  tliese  pads  in  the 
female,  compared  to  the  male,  her  abdomen  being 
larger.  Before  giving  forth  the  winged  insect,  these 
pupa?  become  quite  restless  and  active, ami  in  a  state  of 
nature  they  no  doubt  issue  from  the  ground.  The  winged 
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Dorsal  and  ventral  view  of  the  winged  female,  considerably  magnl- 
Red  (the  natural  size  being  shown  by  the  ulr-Hues  at  the  side). 

female  (Fig.  47)  seems  to  lie  much  more  common  than 
tlie  male,  and  is  distinguisheil  by  her  more  lengthened 
abdomen  —  the  wings,  when  closed,  extending  md  much 
more  than  its  leiigUi  lieyond  the  tip,  vvliile  in  the  male 
tliey  extend  node  nearly  three  times  its  length.  The 
dusky  thoracic  band  is  not  ho  distinct,  and  the  abdomen 
is  more  jiroduced  at  the  apex  in  the  male;  ami  there  is 
also  a  slight  difference  m  tlio  venation  of  the  wings  of 
the  two  sexes,  which  venation  is  liest  seen  in  the  fresh 
sp<-cimens.  as  it  hecome.s  in  a  measure  obsolete  in 
drying.  In  the  abdomen  of  the  female  two  or  three 
iaig(‘  eggs  are  iilainly  visible,  <-speeially  after  being 
soaked  in  acetic  acid.  The.  two-joinled  ta'sus  or  foot 
is  also  plainly  visible  in  such  Kpecimeiis,  and  I  have 
found  the  joint  movable,  while  .M.  V.  Sigiioret,  of  Pan,s, 
has  obtained  the  skin  of  the  tibia  or  shank  vvitli  the 
ba.sal  joint  of  the  tarsus  hanging  to  it.  Prof.  Weslvvood 
also  refers  to  a  short  basal  tar.sal  joint  in  t4ie  gull  in¬ 
sect  which  lie  desciibed.  These  facts,  trivial  as  they 
may  a-  pear,  are  very  important  in  a  scientific  view,  as 
they  forever  settle  tlio  ditfereiices  that  have  exi.sted  iis 
to  the  propiT  systematic  position  which  the  louse  occu¬ 
pies.  —  Susceptibility  of  Dijjereni  Vint's  to  the.  Atbu-ks  o/ 
the  Louse.  1  have  carefully  examined  a  great  many 
differeiil  kinds  of  vines  within  a  circuit  of  lib  m.  of  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  in  Cole,  Jefferson,  ami  Boone  counties, 
in  this  State,  and  the  summary  whicli  follows  indicates 
the  susceptibility  ot  the  different  varicti'-s  to  this  dis¬ 
ease.  I  am  familiar  with  the  views  of  niaiiy  of  tholea<l- 
ing  grape-growers  of  the  country,  ami  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  stmlyiiig  tlie  gonns  by  tlie  excellent  her¬ 
barium  of  Dr.  Engelinaiin.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
therefore,  that  tlie  position  given  to  sueh  cultiv'ated 
varieties  a.s  obtain  in  this  herbarium,  agrees  with  that 
given  to  them  by  leading  grape-growers —  the  views  of 
the  botanist  ami  the  praeticai  man  coinciding.  The 
proper  classification  of  our  different  varhdies  isofniore 
importance  ill  this  connection  than  vyould  at  first  ap¬ 
pear.  Since  the  publication  of  some  of  the  facts  set , 
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forth  in  this  article,  a  few  enterprising  French  grap©- 
growers,  in  the  districts  desolatinl  by  the  louse,  hav4 
conceived  the  idea  of  importing  from  this  country  such 
varieties  us  are  most  exempt  Mom  the  attacks  of  the 
J*hijllt>Trrii,  iuu\  M.  Ee  ^'ranc,  the  Minister  of  Agriml- 
tnre,  has  likewise  expre.ssed  his  intention  of  ho  doing. 
Aln-aily  a  number  of  varieties,  ami  especially*  the 
Cunuiugham,  lierbeinont,  Norton's  Virginia,  Concoid, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton  and  Martlia,  have  been' 
shifiped  to  M.  J.  Eeenliardt,  of  Montpellier,  l-  ram  e,  ami 
others  to  Switzerland,  by  Messrs.  Isiilor  Bush  and  (’•*. 
If  America  has  given  tliis  plague  to  France,  wliy  shoiilil 
she  not  in  return  fulni^h  her  with  vines  wiiich  are 
capable  (d' resisting  it  y  At  least  nothing  but  good  can 
come  of  the*  trial,  lor  though  our  grapes  are  generally 
sneered  at  on  I  he  other  side  of  the  water,  we  have  made 
such  nipid  improvements  in  viticulture  during  the  last 
ten  years  that  liiey  Hcurcely  know  anything  of  our 
better  kinds;  and  many  of  those  wliicli  do  well  in  Mis¬ 
souri  will  doubtless  succeeil  in  France.  Such  of  our 
vines  a.H  IiHve  already  been  cultivated  there  are  often 
(litTerently  classified  by  their  writers  to  what  they  are 
by  American  authors,  and  confusion  consequently  en¬ 
sues.  Tliu.s,  one  of  niy  coriesi»omlent8,  M.  I  alimau,  of 
Bordeaux,  wlio  has  cultivated  a  iiiimherof  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  classes  tin*  Cliiitoii  and  Taylor  as  an/mi/iV,  ami 
the  Norton's  Virginia  and  Delaware  as  Z-otewsca.  1  will 
now  imlieate  the  susceptibility  of  ilifferent  varieties  to 
the  disease.  —  Vitis  mn/cro  (Fhiropeaii).  All  Efinqe  aii 
varieties  with  roots  hailly  afi'eeted  ;  in  many  instances 
de<‘omposed  and  gone,  witli  tlie  vines  about  dead.  No 
leaf-galls. —  F.  nja/riu  ( River  Bank).  Clinton — Eeaf- 
galls  extremely  abundant.  Root-lice  only  moderately 
so.  Tayhir  —  NVhme  leaf-galls  are  few,  root-lice  ahmi- 
dant ;  where  galls  are  ahundant,  fewer  root-Iice.  Dela¬ 
ware —  A  few  galls;  lice  ahundant  on  roots.  Othello 
(hybrid  with  x'lnihrui  —  Boih  leaf-galls  and  root  lice, 
the  latter  tolerably  numerous,  Louisiana  (some  say  a 
seetlling  of  viu'/eru^  others  again  believe  it  fistiralis)  — 
Leaf-galls  and  root-lice,  hut  neither  bad.  Alvey  — 
F'ew  leaf-galls,  plenty  of  root-lice.  Cornucopia  ( liybrid 
with  viui/era) — No  leaf-galls;  roots  badly  affected  with 
lice.  Wild  vine  —  Ni  inerons  leaf-galls  and  a  few  root- 
lice;  much  in  same  condition  as  Clinton.  —  V.  itstirulis 
(Suiniuerg  Cuiiiiingliam  —  No  leaf-galls,  but  a  few 
root-lice.  Cynthiana  —  Occasionally  a  few  galls;  lice 
abiimlaiit  on  roots.  Tlie  viiui  lia.s  a  vigorous  growtli, 
ami  the  roots  are  large  and  strong,  lierbeinont  —  A 
few  leaf- galls,  ami  scarcely  any  root-lice.  Norton’s 
Virginia  —  No  leaf-galls,  but  some  riK»t-lice.  —  V.  La- 
brmc'i  (N’ortberii  Fox ).  Isabella,  or  seeillings  of  Isala-lla 

—  No  leaf-galls;  a  few  root-lice;  roots  strong,  and 
vines  fiourisliiiig.  Martha — No  leaf-galls,  very  few 
root-lice.  Hartford  —  No  leaf-galls,  very  few  loot  lice. 
Ives  —  No  leaf-galls;  lice  tolerably  ahiiiulant  on  roots. 
North  L’arolina  —  No  leaf- galls,  very  few  root -lice. 
Maxatawiiey  —  No  leaf-galls,  root-lice  ijuite  al'Undant. 
Creveliiig  —  \  few  leaf-galls,  root-lice  aim mlaiit.  Ca¬ 
tawba —  N<*  le.if-galls  ;'r(iot-lice  very  mimenms,  abound¬ 
ing  even  on  llie  larger  roots  a.s  on  the  Eurojiean  vines. 
Goethe  (hybrid  witli  voiifeni) — No  leaf-galls,  but  lice 
oil  roots  very  numerous.  In  the  vineyards  of  Messrs. 
Isidor  Bush  8ons,  of  Bu^hburg,  Mo.,  this  vine  w'as 
very  vigorous  ami  thrifty  in  IbbU  eml  IbTO,  but  lias 
done  poorly  the  follow’ing  year.  Dracut  Amber  —  No 
leaf-galls,  few  root-lice.  Wilder  (hybrid  with  vhnfvra) 

—  No  leaf-galls  ;  mu  many  root-lice.  Challenge  (hybrid 
with  rmiYcru) — No  leaf-galls,  roots  affected  Imt  mode¬ 
rately.  Diana  —  No  leaf-galls,  hut  plenty  of  root-lice. 

—  r.  ( Southern  Fox  or  Muscadine) — -As  it  is 

not  grown  in  this  locality,  being  consideivil  absolutely 
worthless  here,  I  know  little  about  it. —  From  ibis  ex¬ 
perience  it  would  appear  that  no  vines  of  those  named 
are  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of  tlie  root-louse; 
but  that  the  European  varieties  are  most  siisceptild© 
to  it,  the  Northern  Fo.x  ne.xt  in  order,  the  River  l  ank 
next,  and  the  Summer  grape  being  the  least  affected. 
It  would  likewise  appear  that  galls  are  oc(*a.Moually 
found  on  all  of  tlie  species  except  the  European  ;  ami  as 
they  have,  in  a  few  instance.s,  been  f  uml  on  tliis  sj»e- 
cies  in  Europe,  it  cannot  be  considered  entirely  exempt. 
Nevertheless,  in  general  term.s,  the  River  Bank  grape 
must  be  cmisidered  the  species  which  the  gall-louse 
ju'efers.  Experience  on  this  point  will,  no  doubt,  vary 
in  ditfereiit  j)arts  of  the  country;  and  more  extended 
exjisrience  may  modify  some  of  tliese  deductions.  We 
tlius  see  that  no  vim*,  whi*tlu*r  native  or  foreign,  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  attacks  t»f  the  root-louse.  Yet.  on  the 
principle  that  a  small  do.se  of  poi.soii  may  prove  harm¬ 
less  (»r  even  beneficial,  where  an  over-dose  will  kill,  we 
find  that  a  small  number  of  root-lice  produce  no  serious 
effect.s  upon  a  vine;  ami  that  it  is  only  where  they  are 
very  minierou.s,  and  cause  not  only  the  fibrou.s  roots 
but  even  the  larger  ones  to  wa.ste  away,  that  tlieir  evil 
effects  are  jH-reeptible.  M  ith  most  of  onr  native  vines, 
when  the  conditions  are  normal,  the  disease  seems  to 
remain  in  tliu  former  mild  Mate,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  toreign  kinds,  and  with  a  tew  of  the  natives  umler 
certain  comlitiuns,  that  it  takes  on  the  more  acute 
form.  Ill  France*,  according  to  M.  Luliuuui,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties  which  have  resisted  the  root-louse  b»*st 
are  Clinton.  Taylor,  Herhoinont  (known  there  as  War¬ 
ren  *,  ami  Some  others  w  hich  are  considered  vaiiieless 
her«v  such  as  the  Pauline,  FJsimhoro,  Lenoir,  Mustang 
of  Texas,  ami  a  kind  of  York-Me.deira ;  while  Itiose 
which  succumb  are  tlie  Isabella,  Scuppernong,  Con¬ 
cord,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Maxatawiiey,  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific,  Cynlliia,  ic.  This  experience  differs  a  little  from 
ours,  hut  shows  that  the  Labruseas  suffer  most  there 
also." 

Orape'viiic,  in  A'cntwcAy,  a  prec.  of  Pikeco. ;  j).  I,0d9. 
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Ornss«  in  Tennesfiee,  a  district  of  Cocke  co. 

lirHMS^hopper,  in  Tenn.,  a  diet,  of  tiamilton  co. 

Ijake.  in  Mich.^  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. 

lilraw'Hy.  in  A'//.,  a  prec.  of  Morgan  co. 

Creek,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Pendleton  co.  —  In 
N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co.  | 

Orussy  Fork,  in  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. — In  JVnn., 
a  dist.  of  Cocke  co. 

GraHMy  Knob,  in  Gu.,  a  dist.  of  Pickens  co. 

OrasJ'iy  Mountaiii,  in  S.  C,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co, 

Gratz,  in  A'y.,  a  prec.  of  Owen  co. — In  Pen/i.,  a  bor.  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Grav^el  Hill,  in  TVnn.,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. 

Grav  elly  ^priii^s,  in  Alabamayd.  twp.  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  co. ;  pop.  SbJ. 

Gray,  in  ArkanmSy  a  twp.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  2,252. 

Gray,  in  loioa,  a  twp.  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  24S. 

Gray,  in  ASouth  Cnrolina^  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co. ;  ]).  2,533. 

Gray’s  Sclioolli4»iise,  in  'feinyu^see,  a  dist.  of  Ilay- 
wootl  co. ;  po}>.  1,598. 

Grays'ville,  in  OhiOy  ix  village  of  Washington  twp 
Monroe  co. ;  pop.  199. 

Grea'ry  Cit;^,  in  Kanaas^  a  village  of  Wayne  twp 
Doniplian  co. ;  102. 

Grea'sy  Creek,  in  Kmtacky^  a  precinct  of  Knox 
CO.;  pop.  794. 

Great  Britain.  The  census  taken  in  1871  reports 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows  : 

England .  21,487,688 

Wales .  1,216,420 

Scotland  .  3,358,613 


Ireland 

Isle  of  Man . . 

Chanind  Islands . 

Army,  Navy,  and 
abroad  . 


merchant  seamen 


5,402,759 

53,867 

90,563 

207,188 


Totd  . 31,817.098 

In  1870  the  total  value  of  the  exports  shipped  from  the 
British  IslamU  amounted  to  $991,934,110,  of  which  tlie 
U  States  received  to  the  value  of  $156,530,445  ;  in  1871 
the  e.\port.s  had  increased  to  $  1 ,096,588,355,  the  imports 
figuring  at  $1,634,173,235.  Total  tonnage  of  Britisli 
built  and  owned  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
marine,  22,243,039.  The  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1872,  stated  the  reveriue  re- 
ceiiJts  at  $3«d, 975,000,  and  the  e.vpenditures  at  $361,540,- 
Ooo  ;  leaving  a  Treasury  surplus  of  $4;4.j,O00.  Public 
debt,  1871,  $>, 976,850, 610,  showing  a  decrease  of  $26,655,- 
530  since  the  year  pr«-cediiig.  The  army  on  the  peace¬ 
footing  is  ftxetl  at  197,911  men,  exclusive  of  iiiililia, 
yeomanry  cavalry,  volunteer  rifle  corps,  the  military 
reserve,  and  the  Irish  armed  constabulary,  the  last- 
named  corps  being  13,0(M)  stnuig.  The  British  navy  on 
Jan.  1st,  1872,  consisted  of  379  vessels,  manned  by  a 
force  of  60,000  seamen  in  a<‘tive  service. 

Great  Butte  Des  morts,  in  irucon^tn,  a  lake  in 
Winnebago  co.,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  Neenah 
River  just  before  it  enters  Winnebago  Lake.  There  are 
a  number  of  artificial  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  said  to 
contain  the  bones  of  In<lians  slain  in  battle.  They  are 
called  buttes  des  morts^  “hills  of  the  dead,”  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  lake. 

Groat  Captaiii’$4  Islands,  in  Connecticut.,  three 
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Grooii'laiid.  The  sailing-vessel  of  the  German  ex¬ 
ploring  ex[)e<lition  which  went  out  in  1869  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  ot  Arctic  <lirtcovery,  was  w'recked  on  the  east  coast 
of  her  entire  crew,  liowever.  being  saved.  The  ex- 
j»e<iition  explored  that  part  of  G.  extending  from  75®  to 
77®  Lat.,and  found  it  characterized  by  a  very  deep  fiord, 
tlie  head  ol  which  wsus  nut  reached  in  ii  ilistance  of  over 
80  m.  This  fiord,  previously  unrecorded  on  any  chart, 
received  the  name  of  Emperor  Fraiici.s  Jo.<eph's  Fiord. 
Lieutenant  1‘aye?'.  who  was  a  member  of  the  expedition, 
has  lately  pnbiishe«l  a  paper  in  which  he<  alls  attention 
especially  to  llie  jindiahility  of  the  liypotliesis  that  G.  is 
essentially  a  congeries  of  islanils  similar  to  that  west 
of  it,  and  not  a  linge  continental  m:ws,  jis  lias  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  must  authors.  One  strong  evidence  of  this  he 
considers  to  he  furnished  by  the  deep  inlet  above  men¬ 
tioned.  which  was  found  continually  opening  into  new 
arms  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  widening  in 
places  until  it  was  traced  out  for  over  one-third  of  the 
estimated  breadth  of  G..,  and  without  any  indication  of 
coming  to  an  end.  Indeed,  in  a  soutli-westerly  direction 
it  opened  out  into  what  looked  like  a  great  basin  into 
which  the  fiord  itself  enipti**d.  The  circumstance  also 
that  the  saltness  of  the  fiords  is  generally  greatly  diinin- 
islied  by  the  fresh-water  streams  ]>ounng  into  them 
when  they  are  simply  cul  de  sacs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
great  G.  fiord,  notwithstanding  tlie  enormous  addition 
of  fresh  water,  retained  all  its  saltness,  pointed  to  a 
maritime  communication  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
country.  Time  was  not  allowed  to  the  party  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  exploration  of  this  supposed  strait;  but  it  is 
believed,  as  stated,  that  it  finds  its  opposite  opening  in 
Baffin's  Bay.  Another  still  more  potent  argument  in 
favor  of  the  assumption  tliat  G.  is  a  congeries  of  islands, 
and  not  a  continent,  was  fonml  in  the  apparent  absence 
of  groat  longitudinal  valleys,  such  a.s  usually  character¬ 
ize  continents,  these  being  entirely  wanting  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Greenland. 

Greoiiloaf,  Simon,  (gren'le/,)  an  eminent  American 
jurist,  B.  at  Newhuryport,  .Mass.,  1783,  became  Dane 
prof,  of  law  at  Harvard  University  in  1846.  !>.  1853. 

His  TreutUe  on  the  Low  of  Evidence  (3  voU.,  1842-53,)  is 
e.steemed  of  standard  authority. 

GroeiiU^af,  in  Mkhiyan,  a  twp.  of  Sanilac  co.;  p.  336. 

Gr«*<‘ii  Prairie,  in  Minnesota^  a  twp.  of  Morrison  co. ; 
pop.  201. 

Green  River,  in  I\'orth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Henderson 
CO. ;  pop.  709. 

G  reeii  ^iea,  in  .9.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Horry  co. :  p.  1 ,043. 

Green's  Mills,  in  Alabama^  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ; 
pop.  816. 

Green  S|>riii$^,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Louisa  co.; 
pop.  2,018. 

Green'npMbiirg^.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Greenup 
Oomt-Ilouse  precinct.  Green  co.;  pop.  507. 

Green  Vallt^y,  in  dalifornia,  a  twp.  of  Solano  co. ; 
pop.  592. 

Green  Valley,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Dickson 
CO. :  pop.  87-3. 

Green'%’iew,  in  Illinois,  a  \\\\.  of  Menard  co. ;  p^).37-3. 

Green'ville,  in  .Xe.o  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Hudson  co. ; 
pop.  2,789. 

Greenville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Beaver 
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small  islands  in  Long  Island  Sound  S.  of  Greenwich.  <jreen  way,  in  Mryinin,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  p.  Ii570. 
The  most  W.  has  a  fixed  light.  Green^W'<»4»«l,  in  Aia.,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. — In  Colo^ 


rado,n  county,  cup.  of  Kit  ('arson. — In  HI.,  a  twp.  of 
Christian  co.— In  htwa,  a  Iw  p.  of  Kossuth  co. — In  Kan., 
a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. 

Greeii'woml.  in  A’.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Moore  co. 

-In  iS'.  C,  a  twp. 


Great'-eoat,  n.  An  overcoat;  a  man's  iippar  garment. 

Great  C'ro«i«iin|;^s,  in  Ky.,  a  p.-v.  of  Scott  co.,  on  N.| 

Elkhorn  River.  I 

Great  Cypress,  in  S.  C.,  a  twp  of  Barnwell  co, 

Great  Harbor,  in  N-  J-,  an  arm  of  the  Allan-  Gre^'^’,  in  Henna.,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. 

tic  Ocean.  It  receives  the  river  of  the  same  name.  ^  I  of  Edgefield  co. 

Great  Harbor,  or  HI  ver.  in  Sew  Jersey,  G  rejfj^s,  in  ^  W-an.^us.  a  tw’p  of  St.  Francis  co. ;  pop.  160. 

in  Camden  co.,  and  flows  S.E.  into  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay.l  re;i'ory .  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Me  Minn  co. :  pop.  897. 
Great'eii,  t*.  a.  To  enlarge;  to  magnify;  to  aggran-tGreiia'da,  in  Mis.dssi}>pi,  a  newly  organized  county, 
dize ;  to  expand.  '  Cap.  Grenada,  /‘op.  10,571. 

“A  favorite's  business  is  to  please  his  king,  a  minister's  to|Greil'arU,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co.;  pop.  541. 
greaten  and  exalt  him.”  —  Kt  n.  G  re%'l  Ilea,  /(/re-yt7'f€-a/t,j «.  (.fiof.)  A  genus  of  J^roteacew, 

Great  Fqiiiii'tiiik  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enter.  . 


the  Delaware  River  from  Wayne  co. 

Great  FalU,  in  S.  H.,  a  p.-v.  of  Stafford  co.,  on  the 
Salmon  River,  abt.  34  m.  E.  of  Concord. 

Great  Western  Furnace, in  reM«.,adist.  of  Stew*- 
art  co. 

Greeley,  a  town  of  Colorado,  on  the  Denver  Pacific 
R.R.  contains  several  hotels,  banks,  tanneries  and  many 
stores,  and  a  school  edifice,  costing  $20,000;  pop.  est. 
1878,  2,000.— In  Kan.  a  vill.  (d'Walkcr  twp.,  Anderson  co. 

Green,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Dooly  co.  —  In  III.,  a  twp.  ut 
Mercer  co. — In  Mo.,  a  tw'p.  of  Polk  co.  —  A  twp.  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co.— A  twp.  of  Hickory  co.— A  twp.  of  Law  rence 
CO.  —  A  tw'p.  of  Nodaway  co.  —  A  twp.  of  Worth  co. — 
In  S'.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co.  — In  Penn.,  a  twp.  of 
Forest  CO.  —  In  W.  V.,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co.  —  A  twp. 
of  Wetzel  CO. 

Green  Briar,  in  ArJe.,  a  twp.  of  Independence  co. 

^tate,  in  Tenu..  a  dist.  of  Robertson  co. 

Green'bu54li,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Greenfield  twp..  War¬ 
ren  CO.  —  In  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Alcona  co.  —  In  Minn.,  a 
twp.  of  Mille  Lac  co.  — In  twp.  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Green  Castle,  in  III.,  a  vill.  of  Madison  co. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  in  Fla.,  a  prec.  of  Clay  co. 

Green'tielcl,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Poinsett  co. — In  J/irni., 
a  twp.  of  Wabashaw  co.  —  In  Mo.,  a  vill.  of  Centre  twp., 
Dade  co.  —  In  I'enn.,  a  twp.  of  Blair  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co.— In  N.  C., 
a  twp.  of  Rutherford  co. 

Green  Island,  in  N.  I’.,  a  village  of  Watervliet  twp 
Albany  co. 

Green  Isle,  in  Minn,  a  twp.  of  Sibley  co. 

Green  Fake,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. 


distinguished  by 
having  apetalons 
flowers;  a  calyx 
which  is  either 
four-cleft  or  has 
four  linear  sepals 
broadish  at  tlie 
end ;  four  ovate 
sessile  anthers, 
one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the 
concave  apex  of 
each  sepal:  and 
an  elongated  curv¬ 
ed  style,  w'ith  the 
stigma  either  lat¬ 
eral  or  oblique, 
plane,  or  concave. 

The  seed  •  vessel, 
called  a  follicle,  is 
woody  or  leathery, 
containing  (*ne  or  Fig.AZ.  —  orevillea  acanthifolia, 
two  occasionally 

winged  oval  seeds.  Thi«  is  the  most  extensive  and  also 
the  hand.somest  genus  of  th?  order.  It  contains  every 
variety  of  form,  fn*ni  hd’fy  trees  a  hundred  feet  in  height 
with  a  girth  of  eight  feet,  as  in  G.  rtthusta,  the  Silk  Oak 
of  the  colonists,  to  humble  procumbent  shrubs,  as  in  G. 
acanthifolia  (Fig.  48). 


Charles  X  in  July,  1S30  He  studied  law  in  Paris.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revidution  of  1848,  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  Coinniissitmer  for  the 
Jura,  and  wassnbsequently  retin  neil  bylliat  department 
to  the  Constituent  Assemldy,  and  became  its  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident.  He  voted  against  the  expeilition  to  Rome,  and 
advocated  granting  but  limited  power  to  tlie  Executive, 
foreseeing  the  possil)le  abuse  th«*reof.  At  tlie  time  ot 
tlie  Coup  d'itnt  (1851)  lie  was  arrestecl,  and  confined  for 
a  short  time  in  Mazas  prison.  Upon  liis  release  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  his  pnifession  of  law,  acquiring  celeli- 
rity  for  advocacy  of  political  offenders.  In  1868,  elected 
to  the  Assembly  for  Jura  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1869.  He  opposed  \\\e  plebiscite  ot  1870.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Assembly.  He 
opposed  tlie  Stptennate,  upon  the  ground  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  bad  not  power  to  create  a  pi'wer  outhvsting  its 
own.  He  refn.«<ed  the  nomination,  by  the  Assembly,  of 
life  senator  in  1875.  In  1876,  was  re-elected  by  tlie  J  nra, 
and  again  apjioiiited  President  of  the  Chamber;  on 
Jan.  30,  1879,  elected  by  the  Assembly  President  of  the 
Republic  for  seven  years,  by  a  vote  of  563  out  of  a  total 
of  713  ciist.  M.  Grevy  is  a  man  of  high  culture,  with  a 
judicial  turn  of  mind,  strict  probity,  and  dignity  of 
manner. 

iGroy.  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Gi*irfin,in  ArA;..a  twp.  of  Con  way  co, — A  twp.  of  Pope  co. 
— In  Ga..  a  dist.  of  Clinch  co.  • 

Grifl[iii*j«9  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Echols  co. — A  dist.  of  Wil¬ 
kinson  CO. 

GriTfith's  Ferry,  in  Fla.,  a  prec.  of  Santa  Rosa  co. 
in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Griine’54«  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. 

Grin'iiell,  in  A'an.,  a  tw'p.  of  Trego  co. 

Grii^wolrl,  Rufus  Wilmot,  {griz'wUld,)  an  American 
critic  and  author,  B.  in  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  1815,  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of.  among  other  publications.  “The  In¬ 
ternational  Magazine,”  and  d.  in  New  York  city  in  1857. 
His  more  notable  works  embrace  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America  (16lh  ed.,  1855),  and  The  I^ose  Writers  of 
America  (1846). 

Grit'ter,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Cobb  co. 

Gro'ce's,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Gro'^an'M,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Milton  co. 

GroKMe'M,  in  Term.,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. 

Gros^^,  Samuel  D.,  an  American  surgeon,  B.  at 

Easton,  Pennsylvania,  1805,  became  in  1856  prof,  of 
surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Coll,  of  Philadelphia. 
Author  of  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  System  of 
Surgery,  Ac. 

Groupie  Croek,  in  Kan.,  a  twp.  of  Cowley  co. 

Grove,  Sir  William  Robert,  an  English  scientist,  b.  in 
CO.  Glamorgan,  1811,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1814:1,  and 
two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1840  he 
became  prof,  of  Experimental  Phibtsophy  at  the  In.sti- 
tule  of  London  ;  in  1866  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science ;  and  in  1871  ajudgeofthe 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  18-16,  G.  jmblished  On  the 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  (6th  ed.,  1871),  in  which 
he  advances  the  <ioctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility 
of  the  various  natural  forces,  heat,  idectricity.  Ac.,  and 
of  tlieir  being  all  modes  of  motion.  This  work  has  been 
republished  in  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  Sir  William  is  the  discovererof  the  principle 
of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  strife  in  the  electrical  dis¬ 
charge,  the  electricity  of  flame,  the  voltaic  etching  of 
daguerreotypes,  the  electro-chemical  polarity  ot  gases, 
new  combinations  for  aplanatic  object-glasses  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  molecular  impressions  by  light  and  electricity, 
Ac. 

Gi’ovo*  in  VI.,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. — In  Ky.,  a  prec.  of 
Green  co. — In  Minn.,  a  tw’p.  ot  Stearns  co. — In  N.  C.,  a 
twp.  of  Harnett  co. — In  J*enn.,  a  twp.  of  Cameron  co. — 
In  5.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co. 

Grove  <’il.V«>  in  0.,a  vill,  of  Jackson  twp.,  Franklin  co. 

Grove  HilUin  &>i.,  a  dist.  of  Maiiison  co. 

Grove  l^uke,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. 

Grove  Isloiicl,  in  III.,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co. 

Grove'laii^lK.  in  HI.,  a  twp.  of  La  Salle  co. 

Gro'ver,  in  Mo.,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. 

Gro'verville.  in  G<i..  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co 

Grii'^faii,  in  Penn.,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. 

Griiit'fly.  in  Ky..  a  prec  of  Pulaski  co. 

Giiaclnla'|>if  a,  in  A'.  Mex.,  a  I’rec.  of  Mora  co. 

Giiebwiller.  f(7u>c6-ue/7cr,)aniaimf.  town  ofGermany, 
jirov.  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Lauch,  16  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Colmar.  Pop.  12,218. 

Giie^s,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Ware  co. 

GiieHt'ville,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Henry  co. 

Giiil't*or<l,  in  Kan.,  a  twp.  of  Wilson  co. 

GiiiHbr«l,  in  Va.,  a  twp.  of  Surry  co. 
in  N.  C..  a  twp.  of  Cliatlmm  co. 

Gu'lieli*  in  Penn.,  a  twp.  of  Clearfiehl  co. 

G iirie4l;£’e*M,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Anson  co, 

Giiiii,  in  Ky.,  a  jiroc.  of  Simpson  co. 

<■11111  Fri^ek,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Dooly  co. 

Giiiii  I.iO;c«  in  Ark  ,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. — In  Ga.,  a  dist. 
of  Union  co. — A  dist.  of  Emanuel  co. 

Giiiiiiii'f^,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Baldwin  co. 

Giiiu  Neck,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Tyrrell  co. 

<aiiill*M.  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Monroe  co. 

<■11111  vS|iriii;;‘H.  in  Tenn.,  a  district  of  Jackson  co. 

<jriiiii'tiiwii,  in  Miss.,  a  vill.  of  Lee  co. 

<■1111  l*oiiil,  in  Ga  ,  a  dist.  of  Mitchell  co. 

<4iiii'terHville.  in*v4/a.,  a  v.  of  Marshal  co. 

Gii|i'Her*M  Mill,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Campbell  co. 

Giip'ton,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Cheatiiain  co. 


Sous-Vaudrez,  department  of  the  Jura,  Aug.  15,  1813.1 
Whenastudeiit  at  Parishetoi»k  part  iulhe  attack  against] 
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•I  Gr^vy.FR\N(;(»i8  Paul  Jilrs.  (gra've^.)  a  French  states-  Gii'ra  Siiriiis:,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Etowah  co. 

man  and  President  of  the  French  Republic,  B.  at  Mont-  Giir';>'liiiu:,  n.  [Fr.  garijouiUement.]  (Med.)  The  rhon- 


chus  or  rfi/e  heard  on  auscultation  Avhen  there  is  a  cavity 
in  the  lungs  containing  pus.  The  size  of  the  bubbles 
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heard  varies,  and  hence  the  rhonchns  1ms  been  called 
cai'enwus  and  cai'eniulnuis.  It  the  cavern  is  large,  this 
rale  will  nearly  resenihle  the  gurgling  ol‘  a  bottle. 

in  Gfortiin,  a  dist.  ot  Franklin  co. ;  p.  789. 
(ituttu'erie's,  i>i  Tt-nimnaet^  a  dist.  ut‘ Greene  eo. ;  j).  tidy. 

in  renwssee.  a  dist.  ot  Greetie  eo, ;  poft.  907. 
tiruymi4flottc«  in  MV.s/  V'irtjiid  u  townshij)  ami  village 
of  Oabell  co.;  pop.  2,u9-». 

Oiiyot*  Arnold  IlE.NRy,  {tjc'po\  a  Swiss  scientist,  n.  near 
Neiifcluitel,  18o7.  He  received  his  e»luialit)n  at  the  col¬ 
lege  of  his  native  city,  the  gymnasia  of  Stuttgart  ami 
Carlsruhe,  and  Berlin  I'niveisity.  At  Garlsruhe  lie 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  .\gussi7;,  A.  Braun, 
and  ScliHUper;  and  in  this  inspiring  company  begun 
the  stmly  of  pliysical  science.  He  studied  lliei>logy  tor 
four  years  at  Nenb  hatel  and  Berlin,  hut  his  own  natural 
tastes  and  the  society  ot  Humboldt,  Garl  Ritter,  and 
Sieft'ens  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  physical  science. 
In  18.j6  he  was  grailuated  Pli.  1»,  at  Berlin  Lniversity, 
liis  thesis  heing  dedicated  by  permission  to  Humboldt 
ami  Ritter.  He  then  proceedeil  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
five  years  in  teaching  and  stmly,  making  scientific  tours 
during  the  summcM's  in  Franco,  Belgium,  iXolluud,  and 
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Italy.  Ifis  investigations  at  this  time, ami  subsequent¬ 
ly,  in  relation  to  glaciers  ami  the  erratic  houiilers  were 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  He  discovered  and 
cummunicatetl  to  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  in 
lKi8,  tlie  princijial  laws  wliicli  govern  tlie  formation 
ami  motions  of  tlie  glaciers,  wliich  the  siihserpn-nt  ob¬ 
servations  of  others  have  confiriiUMi  ;  ho  also  sliowed 
how  the  distribution  of  the  Alpine  boiiiders  in  the 
regions  around  proved  the  extension  and  limits  of  the 
great  diluviaii  glaciers  in  Switzerland  and  Lombardy. 
From  lK.‘i9  to  ISds  Dr.  G.  wa-s  Prof,  of  History  ami  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography  in  the  Uollegeof  Neiifchntel.  .\  political 
revolution  in  1848  having  broken  up  that  institution, 
G.  resolved  to  follow  his  friend  and  colleague  Agassiz, 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  U.  8tate8.  In  l84>'-9  he  de¬ 
livered  a  course  of  lectures  in  French  on  The  Relations 
between  Physical  Geogra[>hy  ami  History,  at  Boston. 
Translated  by  his  friend,  I’rof  Felton,  they  wiTe  pub¬ 
lished  under  tlie  title  of  “The  Fourth  and  Man,"  (1S49.) 
Dr.  G.  was  next  employed  by  tlie  .Mass.  Board  of  K<lu- 
cation  to  lecture  in  the  Normal  Scliools  and  Teachers’ 
Institutes  upon  the  true  methods  of  geographical  in¬ 
struction.  lie  has  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
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Low'cll  Institute,  the  Smithsonian,  and  other  Institu¬ 
tions.  He  organized  for  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  a 
system  of  meteorological  ohsei  vatioiis  and  jirepared  tor 
it  the  extensive  series  of  jiractical  tables,  introducing 
ami  improving  tlie  banunelers  now  gemually  employed. 
For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  physi¬ 
cal  structure  and  elevation  of  tlw  Ajijialacliiau  or  Alle¬ 
ghany  system  of  mts.,  including  the  White,  (ireen, 
Adirondack,  Blue  Ridge,  Black,  and  (.'umherland.  from 
N.  H.  to  Ga.  In  185;')  ho  w  jis  a])|iointed  IM'of.  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography  and  Geology  in  the  College  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  has  imblished  numerous  large  wall-maps  of 
physical  geography,  a  pltysical  atlas,  classical  maps, 
ami  a  series  of  geographical  text-hooks  lor  the  use  of 
schools,  all  of  higli  merit,  us  welt  as  many  papers  in 
the  scientific  periodicals. 

Oyiii'nci,  (Worbi,)  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  woman, 
and  Lat.  ilisease.j  (MetL\  Di'velopimuitai  dis¬ 

eases  of  women,  as  chlorosis  ;  those  attending  the  par¬ 
turient  state  and  amenorrhcea,  according  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  Dr.  W.  Farr. 

Oyp'Niiiii  Creek,  in  Kan$a$y  a  twp.  of  McPherson 
co. ;  pop.  117. 


Oalf,  JonN,  a  Scottish  novelist,  b.  at  Irvine,  1779.  Ills 
most  este(*nied  works  coinjirise  the  Apr.shire  Lcffdterh 
(18-0-1).  Annnh  of  the  Pariah^  The  Provost^  The  KntuU, 
Latvrie  Todd  (1830),  and  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  1).  1839. 
Ganibellu.  \iho'Sy(gt.l'nid)'Vtah.)  a  Frendi  statesman,  u. 
at  Cahors,  of  a  Genoese  ance.stry,  Oct.  30,  I808.  Ho  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  tlie  Paris  bar  in  1859,  and  soon  ac¬ 
quired  fame  as  a  forensic  orator,  being  much  employed 
in  political  causes  both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces, 
while  he  grew  into  great  popularity  among  certain 
classes  of  the  Parisians  on  acioiint  of  his  radical  and 
extreme  Republican  opinions.  In  March,  1869,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  government  prosecution  of  the  journal 
“  Emancipation  ’’  at  Toulouse,  G.  received  quite  an  ova¬ 
tion  iu  the  south  of  France.  At  the  general  election 
held  in  the  same  year,  he,  as  a  representative  of  tlie 
“irreconcilable  opposition,"  was  returni*d  by  the  con¬ 
stituencies  of  both  I’aris  and  Marseilles,  ami  elected  to 
take  his  seat  for  the  latter.  In  Jan.,  1870,  lie  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  violently  attacking  the  OUivier 
ministry,  declaring  that  the  day  wtnild  come  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  wouhl,  without  a])peiling  to 
force,  succeed  in  estahlisliiug  a  republic.  On  tlic  fall 
of  the  empire  ami  the  consecjiient  fornialion  of  the 
government  of  the  National  Defence  in  Sept.,  1870,  lie 
was  nominated  Minister  of  the  interior,  atid  soon 
showed  tliat  ho  p»»ssessed  administrative  abilities  of  a 
high  orcier.  When  a  serious  misunderstanding  took 
,  place  between  the  Delegate  Government  at  Tours  and 
the  National  Defence  Committee  in  Paris,  regariling  tlie 
contemplated  election  of  deputies,  G.  was  selected  !iy 
liis  colleagues  tt»  proceed  to  the  former  city  and  explain 
the  position  of  affairs  iu  the  capital.  Accordingly  he 
left  Paris  on  tlie  7th  Oct.,  in  a  balloon  named  the  *•  Ar- 
mami-Barb^s,"  accompanied  l»y  a  secretary  and  an 
aeronaut,  passed  safely  over  the  Prussian  lines,  ami 
reached  Rouen  in  the  evening.  Proceeding  without 
delay  to  Tours,  he  there  Jissumed  tlie  direction  of  allairs, 
and  for  some  nmnths  was  virtual  dictator  of  all  tliose 
provinces  of  France  which  were  free  from  the  German 
invaders.  He  urged  the  people  to  continued  resistance, 
raised  the  .4rniy  of  the  Loire,  and  after  the  enforced  re- 
im*val  of  the  Delegate  Government  to  Bonleaux.  he 
issued  a  procbmiatioii  advocating  war  d  oK/ronce,  and 
resistaiue  even  to  alisolute  exhaustion.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  t<*  add.  that  his  dream  of  ridding  the  Frencii 
Soil  of  the  German  hosts  was  not  realized,  and  tliat  his 
volunteer  armies  were  com)»letely  crushed  by  the  well- 
trained  forces  of  the  enemy.  On  the  6th  Feb.,  LS7I, 
M.M.  Arago,  Uaruier  Pages, and  Eugene  Pellelan,  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Paris  government,  arrived  at  Bordeaux, 
bringing  with  tliem  a  decree  signed  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  goverumeut,  wliich  annulled  that  of  fr.,  by 
which  certain  classes  of  electors  were  dis(}uaiified  as 
candidates  for  the  Assembly,  lii  consequence  of  this 
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censure,^,  at  once  resigned  liis  functions  and  proceeded 
to  Spain,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  seclusion, 
lie  returned  to  France  in  1S72,  and  obtained  a  seat  iu  tlie 
Assembly,  and  ai  once  became  the  leader  of  tlie  Extreme 
Left,  or  Radical  wing  of  tlie  lUqiuhlican  party.  In  1>'79, 
G.  was  elected  Pres,  of  the  Cham,  of  Deputies,  succeeding 
M.  Grevy,  (p.  1150.) 

Hi*.  M  ii.i.iAM.  (yd^dcoin'.')  an  English  inventor, 
B.  D-21.  His  micrometer  is  employcil  in  determining 
the  magnitude  or  distance  of  terrestrial  objects  in  cer¬ 
tain  astronomical  observations.  He  lell  on  the  field  of 
Marston  Moor  as  a  R<iyalist,  1644. 

Gus-oii;;:iiio.  {Engiyieerimj.)  Tliis  name  is  given  to 
a  class  of  engines  of  small  power  w  iiich  are  worked  by 


the  ignition  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  air.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  common  use;  tlie  main  features, 
however,  are  the  same  in  all.  The  construction  of  tlie 
gas-<‘ngiiie  is  usually  tlie  same  as  a  horizontal  sti'am- 
engine  in  ull  re.npects,  excepting  in  tlie  parts  for  con¬ 
veying  alternately  to  tlic  right  and  left  ot  the  j>ist<»u 
gas  instead  of  sDsim.  The  gas  is  not  usually  led  from 
the  main  directly  into  the  cylinder,  hut  is  admitted  iu 
measured  quantities  into  a  kind  ol  vessel, from  which 
it  passes  first  into  a  small  mixing  cliamher.  w  here  it  is 
mixed  w'itli  the  reipiired  quantity  of  air,  and  then  into 
the  cyliiidi-r,  its  mimissioti  being  governe«l  by  a  slide 
valve.  Ill  some  engines,  of  which  the  Lenoir  <ja$- 
nojine  \iv.\y  he  taken  as  the  type,  the  gas  is  ignited  by 
an  eleciric  spark,  whi<‘h  is  cau.sed  to  pass  at  the  proper 
instant  within  the  cylimler.  In  the  Plugon  etiyine  the 
ignition  is  etfecled  by  two  small  gas-jets  carried  in  the 
recesses  <»f  the  slide  vahe,  one  for  each  end  of  the  cyl¬ 
inders.  The.se  jets  are  supplied  with  gas  by  short 
flexible  tubes,  which  acconmuulate  themselves  to  the 
movement  ol  the  valve.  Each  jet,  as  it  in  turn  etfects 
the  Ignition  of  the  explosive  mixture,  is  extinguished  ; 
but  at  each  stroke  tlie  recesses  containing  the  gas- 
jets  are  broughi  outside  the  respective  ends  of  the  taces 
between  which  the  valve  work.s,  where  the  movable 
jets  are  relit  by  fixed  jets  w'hich  are  kept  permanently 
burning.  A  spray  of  water  is  admitted  into  the  cylin¬ 
der  at  each  stnike,  and  being  converted  by  the  Iieat  of 
the  cylinder  into  steam,  adds  to  the  power  of  the  engine, 
and  acts  lis  a  lubricator. 

Got^tMClialk^  Louis  Moreau,  an  American  pianist  and 
composer,  u.  iu  New  Orleans,  1829.  At  the  age  of  tw’elve 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  later  formed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Hector  Berlioz,  and  made  bis  first  appearance 
as  a  pianist.  He  gave  his  first  concert  in  America,  on 
Feb.  11,  1853,  and  attained  at  once  a  great  celebrity. 
His  best  compositions  are  Le  Bannnier,  La  Hi- 

cordatiy  La  Marche  de  Nuit.  O  inn  Channavt€y  l.e  Man* 
cenilliery  R6povds  inoiy  and  Ojos  Criollos.  G.  was,  how¬ 
ever,  pre-eminently  a  pianist;  and  the  delicacy  and 
force  of  his  touch  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank 
of  great  performers.  D.  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1869. 

Gravolotfo,  a  small  village  of  Germany,  situated  in 
ALsace-Lorraiiie,  8  in.  W.  of  Metz,  on  the  Moselle.  At 
tliis  jdace.  on  Aiig.  18,  IKTO,  the  French  und(*r  Marshal 
Bazaine  were  defeateil  by  the  Germans  umler  Gen.  8teiii- 
metz  Hfid  Prince  Freilerick  Charles.  Tlie  lattle  of 
Oravelotte.  w'hich  decided  the  fate  of  Metz,  was  very 
bloody,  the  loss  of  the  Germaii.s  heing  about  20,UOO, 
and  tiiat  of  tlie  French  about  13,000. 


GftI  Vrtiioiil'etor,  n.  Iu  overland  lines,  the  electric 
currcMit  traverses  the  wire  smhlcnly,  like  a  hnllet,  and 
at  it.s  full  htreiigth,  so  that  if  the  current  he  sufticiently 
strong  the  instruments  will  be  worked  at  once  and  no 
time  will  be  lost.  But  it  i.s  «iuite  dilfurent  in  submurine 
cables.  Tliere  the  current  is  slow  and  varying.  It 
travels  along  the  wire  in  the  form  of  a  wave  or  undula¬ 
tion,  and  is  received  feebly  at  first,  then  gradually  rises 
to  its  maximum  of  streiiglli,  and  finally  dies  away  again 
as  slowly  as  it  rose.  In  the  French  Atlantic  cable  no 
current  can  be  detected  by  the  most  delicate  galvniio- 
8c<q)e  at  .\merica  for  the  first  tenth  of  a  secoiui  after  it 
has  been  put  on  at  Brest;  and  it  takes  about  half  a  sec¬ 
ond  for  the  received  current  to  reacli  its  maximum 
value.  Tliis  is  owing  to  tlie  phenomenon  of  induction, 
very  imptirtant  in  submarine  cables,  butalmosteiitirely 
absent  in  laml  lines.  In  submarine  cables,  the  wire 
which  contains  tlie  current  is  insulated  from  the  sea 
water  by  an  envebqie,  usually  of  gutta-percha.  Now, 
tlie  electricity  sent  into  tliis  wire  induces  electricity  <»f 
an  opposite  kind  to  itself  iu  tlie  sea  water  outside,  and 
the  attraction  set  np  h<*tweeii  these  two  kinds  “  holds 
hack"  tlie  current  in  the  wire,  ami  retanls  its  passage 
to  the  receiving  stati<in.  It  follows,  that  witli  a  receiv¬ 
ing  inslrnment  set  t«)  indicaie  a  particular  strength  of 
current,  tlie  rate  of  signalling  would  be  very  slow  011 
long  cables  cimij)ared  to  land  lines,  and  that  a  dilTerent 
form  of  iiisfriimeiit  is  requinal  for  cabh*  work.  This 
stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  early  cable  enterjirise.  Sir 
M'illiain  Thoiii.son  first  .solved  the  difficulty  by  his  in¬ 
vention  c)f  the  “mirror  and  rendered  at  the  same 
time  the  first  .\tlat)tic  Cable  Oo.  a  coiiimercial  success. 
The  merit  of  this  receiving  instrument  is,  that  it  indi¬ 
cates  with  extreme  sensibility  all  the  variations  of  the 


current  in  the  cable,  so  that,  instead  of  having  to  wait 
until  each  signal  wave  sent  into  the  cable  has  travelled 
to  the  receiving  end  before  sending  another,  a  series  of 
waves  may  be  sent  after  eacli  other  in  rapid  succession. 
These  waves,  encroaching  upon  each  other,  will  coalesce 
at  their  bases;  but  if  the  crests  remain  separate,  the 
delicate  decipherer  at  the  other  end  will  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  them,  and  make  tlierii  kin>wn  to  the  eye  as  the 
distinct  signals  of  the  message.  The  mirrtir  G.  is  at  once 
simple  ami  scientific.  It  consists  tif  a  very  long,  tine 
coil  of  silk-covered  cop]»er  wire,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
coil,  within  a  little  air-chamber,  a  small,  round  mirror, 
having  four  tiny  magnets  cemented  to  its  hack,  is  hung 
by  a  single  fibre  of  floss  silk  no  thicker  than  a  spider's 
line.  The  mirror  is  of  film  glass  silvered,  the  magnets 
of  hair-spring,  and  both  together  sometimes  only  weigh 
one-tenth  of  a  grain.  A  beam  of  light  is  thrown  from 
a  lamp  uiion  the  mirror  and  reflected  by  it  upon  a  white 
screen  a  few  feet  distant,  where  it  forms  a  bright  sjiot 
of  light.  When  there  is  no  current  on  the  instrument, 
the  H{>ot  of  light  remains  stationary  at  the  zero  position 
on  the  screen ;  hut  the  instant  a  current  traverses  the 
long  wire  of  the  coil,  the  suspended  magnets  twist  tliem- 
selves  horizontally  out  of  tlieir  former  position,  the 
mirror  is  of  course  inclined  with  them,  ami  the  beam 
of  light  is  deflected  along  the  screen  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  natureof  thecurrent.  Ifajiosi- 
tivo  current,  that  is  to  sayacurnuit  from  the  copper 
pole  of  the  battery,  it  gives  a  detlectioii  to  the  right  of 
zero;  a  negative  current,  or  a  current  from  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery,  will  give  a  dellectioii  to  the  left  of 
zero,  and  vice  versa.  The  air  in  the  little  chamber  sur¬ 
rounding  the  inirnu'  is  compre8se<l  at  will,  so  as  to  act 
like  a  cushion  and  deaden  the  moveuicntsof  the  mirror. 
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Tlie  needle  is  thus  prevented  from  idly  swinging  about 
at  each  Uefiection,  and  the  separate  signals  are  rendeied 
abrupt.  At  a  receiving  station,  the  current  coming  in 
from  the  cable  lias  simply  to  be  passed  through  the  coil 
of  the  “speaker  ”  before  it  is  sent  into  the  gromul,  and 
the  wamlering  light  spot  on  the  screen  faithfully  repre¬ 
sents  all  its  Nuriations  to  the  clerk,  win*,  looking  on, 
interprets  these  and  cries  out  the  message  word  by 
word.  Tlie  small  weiglit  of  the  mirror  and  magnets, 
which  form  the  moving  part  of  this  instriinient,  and  the 
rauge  to  Avilich  the  minute  motions  of  the  mirror  can 
he  magnified  on  the  screen  by  the  reflected  beam  (*f 
light,  which  acts  as  a  long  impalj»ab)e  hand  or  ])ointer, 
render  the  mirror  G.  marvellously  sensitive  to  the  cur¬ 
rent,  osiiecially  when  compared  witli  other  bums  o\' 
receiving  instruments.  Messages  have  been  sent  from 
England  to  America  through  one  Atlantic  cable  and 
back  again  to  Fhiglund  througli  another,  and  there  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  mirror  G.y  tlie  electric  current  used  being 
that  fr(*m  a  toy  battery  niaile  out  of  a  lady's  silver 
thimble,  a  grain  of  zinc,  and  a  drop  of  acidulated  water. 

Goi‘t\c*lialiA»ir,  Prince  Alexander,  a  celebratetl  Rus¬ 
sian  Statesman  and  diplomatist,  u.  abt.HOO.  represented 
Russia  at  varioiLs  Ennipeaii  courts,  and  in  1855  negoti¬ 
ated  the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  ’Western  powers. 
In  1856  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
greatly  distinguislied  himself  in  1863,  during  tlie  Polish 
insurrection,  in  preventing  foreign  intervention;  1862 
niijiointed  Vice-Chancellor,  and  1863  Chancellor  of  tho 
empire.  In  1876-71  was  instrumental  in  terminating 
tlio  treaty  of  Paris  iiUrelation  to  the  Black  Sea.  He 
has  l»een  influential  in  the  settlements  of  most  of  tho 
great  Eunqiean  questions  of  tlie  past  quarter  of  a  ceu- 
tury,  notably  so  at  Berlin,  (see  treaty  of)  in  1878. 


HAAR 


HABE 


HThe  eighth  letter  in  the  English  lang:n}\jie,  Is  an 
aspirate  belonging  to  the  order  of  gutturals  in 
•  most  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and  a  simple 
attenuation  of  tlie  sound  expressed  by  the  Oreek  X 
the  (lennan  and  Scottish  rfi.  The  claims  of  ft  to  he  re¬ 
garded  a^^  a  letter  have  been  denied  by  many  gramma¬ 
rians;  and  certainly,  when  it  is  rememl*ered  that  tl)e 
sound  of  this  letter  is  ])roducod  by  a  mere  emission  of 
the  breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  tliis  (»pinion  wotild  seem  well  founded.  The 
form  of  the  character  corn*s]ionds  to  the  IMitenician  or 
Hebrew  cheth  (n)  and  the  tSreek  ^ta  (H.  prohaldy  at  one 
time  pr<)nounc'‘<l  hrtd)^  which  denot'd  originally  tl»e 
syllable  ch^.  The  figure  11  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
signify  tlie  aspirate,  until  about  the  5tlj  century  before 
Christ.  After  that  time  it  wsis  gradually  abandoned  in 
Greek  writing,  wliilc  its  use  was  still  preserved  by  the 
Latins.  In  the  former  language  it  was  superseded  by 
the  small  mark  called  the  .ypirilus  asprr  ('),  which  was 
jdaced  above  tlie  letter  to  which  tlie  aspirated  sound 
was  to  he  given.  'J’hat  the  sound  of  h  in  Latin  must 
have  been  faint,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
many  words  were  written  indifferently  witli  or  without 
nil  h  \  as  hmitstux  or  on»^stus.  In  many  Latin  words  tiie 
letter  a  represents  the  Greek  aspirate, as  sub  for  vnd^  sal 
lor  aX?,  srx  for  £(,  septum  for  sjrrd,  serpo  for  &c. 

In  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  force  of  h 
has  almost  disappeared.  In  the  Frencli  it  is  retained  as 
a  character,  hut  is  rarely  heard  in  pronunciation.  In 
the  Italian  it  is  altogether  absent;  while  in  Spanish  it 
has  become  siihstituied  in  many  cases  for  the  Latin/,  as 
=  Lat. a  son  ;  hmiioso—  funwsuSy  smoky.  In 
the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  h  Bometinies  repre¬ 
sents  the  Latin  e  and  the  Greek  as,  iu  horn,  Gothic 
haCrn,  Lat.  cornu,  Gr.  Kipaq.  This  substitution,  and  the 
subsequent  absence  of  h,  particularly  before  r  and  I, 
have  completely  obscured  the  kindred  character  of 
rimny  words  which  derive  from  the  same  root ;  as,  for 
instance,  Eng.  raw,  A.S.  hreaw,  Lat.  erw-or,  blood,  cru- 
dus,  bloody,  raw.  In  English,  the  letter  h  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  peculiarly  indefinable  viith  regard  to  its  or- 
tlnicpical  position.  The  natural  tendency  in  tliis  lan¬ 
guage  (as  in  those  derived  from  the  Tiatin)  is  to  altogetlier 
eliminate  tlie  h\  and  this  practice  prevails,  accordingly, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  English  people  to  an  almost 
ineradicable  extent,— a  fault  which  tlie  English-speaking 
classes  of  this  country  (possibly  from  the  absence  of 
dialectical  provincialisms)  are  notably  exempt  from.  In 
many  districts  of  England,  (and  especially  among  illit¬ 
erate  Londoners,)  the  practice  of  subverting  the  jiroper 
use  of  h,  or,  in  other  words,  omitting  it  where  need*ML 
and  a.spirating  it  where  it  ought  not  to  he,  may  ho  ex¬ 
emplified,  as  in  'ome  for  homr,  heyy  tor  eyy,  &c.  Again, 
another  difficulty  is  found  in  correctly  locating  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  hs  that  is  to  say,  before  what  words  of 
which  it  is  tlie  first  letter  it  ought  to  be  aspirated.  The 
rule  governing  this  use  of  the  letter  is  Iml  vague:  in 
hair,  honor,  hoar,  hr.rb,  with  their  derivatives,  h  is  silent. 
It  is  generally  defined  to  bear  a  mute  signification  in 
humble,  hospital, humor,  &c.;  but  the  rule  is  uot  absolute 
in  these  instances,  many  good  speakers  recognizing  the 
sound  of  tlie  h.  II  i.s  silent  after^  initial,  as  in  ghost, 
ghoul,  ghastly,  gherfein;  after  r,  as  in  catarrh,  viyrrh, 
rhomb,  rhyme;  and  also  when  following  a  noun  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  oh,  iVoa/i,  buhl,  Phara<ih,  &c.  11  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  conjunction  witli  certain  consonants  to  form 
digraplis  expre.ssing  sounds  which  are  not  represented 
iu  the  alphabet,  as  sh,  tit,  tfi,  as  in  should,  think,  thus; 
also,  to  qualify  the  sounds  of  some  other  letters,  as  when 
following  c  and  p;  with  the  former  producing  a  com¬ 
pound  sound  like  that  of  tsh,  as  in  change,  chapd,  with 
the  latter  of  /,  as  in  phosphorus,  phantom,  Philadelphia. 
Again,  h  coming  after  c  and  y,  has  the  hard  intonation 
before  e,  i,  and  g,  as  in  chronology,  chemistry,  Ghetto, 
Ghent;  in  some  other  words, c/t  is  sounded s/i, as  inc/iiu- 
alry,  chevron.  As  an  abbreviation  II.  stands  for  llisjiania, 
lladriauus,  hie,  Arec,  hoc,  Ac.;  Illl.  for  h(rrides;  and 
IIS.  for  spstertium.  On  French  coins  it  signifies  La 
Rochelle,',  on  those  of  Austria,  iJunsburg.  Among  the 
Homans  it  stood  fur  the  last  of  the  eight  nundinal  let¬ 
ters.  It  was  also  used  to  symbolize  200,  and  ll  for 
200,000. 

{Mas.)  II  is  the  designation  given  by  the  Gormans  to 
the  note  B  ;  their  B  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
B  I).,  and  in  their  music  denotes  the  seventh  diatonic 
interval,  or  the  twelfth  string  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

{interj.)  An  exclamation  denoting  surprise,  joy,  or 
grief. 

••  Ha !  what  art  thou  1  thou  horrid  headless  trunk  ?  ”  —  Rowe. 


—V.  a.  To  express  surprise  ;  fo  hesitate  ;  as,  to  hum  and 
hu. 

Xlna,  (Ad,)  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  co.  Sutherland,  4 
m.  from  Far-out  Head. 

llaaf,  n.  [Dan.  haf,  the  sea.]  A  name  applied  to  the 
fishery,  or  occupation  of  fishing,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shetland  Isl.ands. 

If  aiiK,  n.  Same  as  Hakb,  q.  v. 

llaar'kit^s,  n.  [Ger.  haar,  hair,  and  7cie.s,  gravel  py¬ 
rites.]  (Min.)  Capillary  pyrites  in  very  delicate  acicular 


Ifaar'lem,  a  city  and  lake  of  the  Netherlands,  See 
jiage  127o. 

If  aar'leiii*  in  Xew  York.  See  Harlem. 


V&l 


If aar'lein,  (I..ake  of.)  See  page  1273. 

llabakkiik.  {Script.)  See  page  1273. 

Ilaba'iia.  See  Havana. 

Ilab^OHM  i'or'pus.  [Lat.,  yon  may  have  the  body.] 
{Law.)  It  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  civil  institu¬ 
tions  to  secure  to  every  meniher  the  rights  of  personal 
liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  control  and  disposition 
of  his  own  person,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  in  such 
manner,  however,  as  not  to  violate  the  laws  or  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  may  seem,  upon  the  first 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  this  is  not  an  object 
of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  an  arbitrary  government, 
since  the  sovereign,  and  those  representing  him  in  an 
executive  or  military  capacity,  may  seize  and  imprison 
any  one,  with  or  without  cause,  or  upon  groumls  more 
or  less  important  and  excusable,  according  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is,  in  its  princijiles  and  in  its  administration, 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  But  asliglit  refiectiou  will  show 
that,  even  in  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  the  first 
object  is  to  secure  one  subject  from  the  seizure  of  his 
person  or  the  violation  of  his  rights,  wliether  of  person 
or  property,  by  another;  for  in  a  community  of  men, 
where  every  member  should  he  left  at  liberty  to  seize 
upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if  ho  luol  the  physical 
power  to  do  so,  tliere  would  be,  substantially,  and  to 
practical  purposes,  no  government  at  all.  There  might 
be  an  association  of  men  acting  tinder  tlie  orders  of  the 
prince,  and  in  concert  with  each  other,  who  should  have 
more  power  than  any  otlier  association  in  tlio  commu¬ 
nity,  and  who  might,  accordingly,  hy  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  seize  persons  and  property  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure;  but  sucii  an  association  would  hardly  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  civil  polity  or  government,  which 
signifies  not  merely  piiysical  power  and  superiority  of 
force,  which  exi.sts  among  brutes  as  well  as  men,  but  a 
body  of  laws  more  or  less  extensive,  whereby  the  liberty 
and  rights  of  the  subjects  are  secured  more  or  le.ss  effect¬ 
ually,  according  to  the  degree  of  improvement  and  per¬ 
fection  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  lii 
every  government,  therefire,  wliether  arbitrary  or  free, 
or  occupying  any  one  of  the  various  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  freedom,  one  of  the  first  and  most  imporfiint  objects 
is  the  security  of  the  person  from  violein  e  or  detention 
not  authorized  by  law.  There  is,  then,  this  essential 
difference,  iu  tliis  respect,  between  different  govern¬ 
ments; —  iu  tliose  which  are  arbitrary,  the  present  will 
of  the  sovereign,  and,  accordingly,  of  those  representing 
him  in  civil  and  military  capacities,  is  tlie  law;  whereas, 
iu  others,  the  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  which  every  citizen  or 
subject  may  know  ainl  cunfunu  to,  if  he  chooses;  the 
sovereign  and  the  magistrates  being  hound  by  tliis  law 
no  less  tlian  the  other  luenihers  of  the  society.  This 
fixed  law  settles  beforehand  all  the  cases  in  which  any 
person  may  lie  detained  or  imprisoned ;  and  the  term 
imprisonment,  in  this  application, doe.s  notsignify  merely 
shutting  up  iu  a  gaol,  since  the  voluntary  detention  of 
a  person  in  a  private  house  or  in  the  streets,  says  l:;?ir 
W  illiam  lilack»tone,  is  an  imprisonment.  The  cases  in 
which  iniprisonmeut  is  lawlul  being  tlius  ascertained 
by  the  law,  the  great  provision  of  Magna  Charta  (<j.  v.) 
intervenes,  iiannHy,  “  That  no  freeman  shall  be  seized 
or  imprisoned,  hut  by  the  judgment  of  his  equals  or  tlie 
law  of  the  land.”  The  term  equals  or  peers,  hero,  has 
reference  to  an  indictment  or  trial  by  jury,  or  other 
body,  of  wliich  the  office  and  functions  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  jurors,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  re.spoct  to  certain  parties  and  offences.  This 
particular  mode  of  accusation  or  trial  might  as  well  be 
omitted,  and  the  rule  would  then  staml,  that  no  man 
should  be  inqirisoned  hut  by  the  law  of  tlie  land.  It  is 
the  law  alone  that  can  imprison,  and  not  the  sovereign, 
or  any  repre.sentative  of  the  sovereign,  whetlier  tlio 
sovereignty  resides  in  one  imiividual,  or  a  hotly,  or  more 
than  one  body  of  men.  Tliis  principle  constitutes  the 
leading  feature  of  Magna  ('harta,  and  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  free  government.  In  order  to  secure  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  an<l  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  govern¬ 
ment,  whicli  requires,  in  the  case  of  crimes  and  some 
others,  the  restraint  of  the  i)orson,it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  law  should  not  only  specify  explicitly  the 
cjises  iu  which  the  citizen  may  he  seized  or  imprisoned, 
but  also  proviilu  that  he  shall  not  he  arre.sted,  or  re¬ 
strained  of  hi.H  liberty,  in  any  other  case  wliatever;  and 
such  is  the  law  in  the  U.  States  and  in  England.  Nor 
is  this  principle  confined  to  tlio  person,  it  being  no  less 
the  law  that  a  man’s  goods,  setting  aside  his  person,  shall 
not  he  seized  and  detained,  otherwise  than  by  order  of 
the  law.  Such  being  the  rules  that  lie  at  tlie  founda¬ 
tion  of  civil  society,  the  very  important  questions  (»ccur : 
how  these  rules  arc  to  be  enforced ;  how  is  tlio  law 
most  effe<-tiially  to  guarantee  to  every  one  of  its  subjects 
the  inviolability  of  his  person  and  property?  The  first 
and  most  obvious  security  is  that  derived  directly  from 
the  law  of  nature,  and  not  surrendered  among  theother 
sacrifices  made  hy  the  members  of  a  community  to  each 
other,  as  a  condition  precetient  to  the  forming  of  civil 
society.  The  law’  permits  every  man  fo  defend  his  per¬ 
son  and  property,  and  to  repel  hy  force,  any  unlawful 
invasion  of  either.  It  will  not  justify  him  in  using  ex¬ 
treme  force,  and  committing  any  outrageous,  dispropor¬ 
tionate,  or  wanton  injury,  in  resisting  and  repelling 
even  an  unlawful  injury  of  his  person  or  property  ;  hut 
it  will  justily  him  in  using  a  reasonable  degree  of  force, 
proportioned  to  ilie  injnriousue.'js  or  atrocity  of  tiie  vio¬ 
lence  attempted  by  tlio  as.'^ailing  party.  But  the  law 

I  of  nature  affords  but  a  feeble  protection,  and  meu  unite 
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in  communities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mote 
effectual  defences  against  wrong,  and  reparations  tor 
injuries  when  committed;  and  tlie  veiy  first  provision 
of  the  law  is  to  intlict  punishment  for  any  wrongs  and 
violence  whereby  the  public  is  disturbed,  and  also  to 
make  reparation  to  a  jiarty  injured.  If  one  man  iinlaw’- 
fully  seizes  the  property,  or  imprisons  the  person  of  an¬ 
other,  ho  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  community,  liable  to 
make  amends  in  damages.  As  far,  therefore,  as  an 
injury  is  such  tliat  it  can  be  repaired  hy  a  pecuniary 
Compensation,  and  as  far  a.s  the  trespasser  is  able  to 
make  such  reparation,  the  remedy  is  complete.  But 
since  tia^spassers  are  not  always  able  to  make  riqiaration 
for  injuries,  and  some  injuries  are  such  tliat  pecuniary 
damages  are  not  an  adequate  reparation,  and  also,  be¬ 
cause  the  law  inteixls  to  prevent  w  rongs,  as  W’ell  as  to 
provide  for  punishments  and  compensations  where  they 
have  been  committed,  it  provides  certain  processes  for 
iuiniediate  prevention,  iu  case  of  a  violent  and  unau¬ 
thorized  invasion  of  property  or  ]>er8on.  Of  this  charac¬ 
ter  are  the  processes  on  cuinplaiut  for  forcible  entry  on 
real  estate,  the  action  of  replevin  in  respect  to  gowls 
and  chattels,  and  the  writ  de,  homint  rejdegiando,  or 
writ  of  II.  C.,  in  respect  to  the  person.  The  writ  de 
homine  repUgiando  is  similar  to  that  of  replevin,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  its  name  imports,  tfte  reqdevying  of  a  man. 
When  a  man’s  person  has  been  curried  out  of  tlie 
country,  so  that  he  cannot  he  found,  then  a  process  takes 
place  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  wlieii  goods  are 
carried  off,  so  a.s  not  to  he  rejileviable.  In  the  case  oi 
the  goods,  a  process  in  withernam  issues,  hy  which  other 
goods  are  taken.  So  in  the  case  of  the  man;  the  person 
who  thus  conveyed  him  away  is  himself  taken  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  withernam,  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  ot  the 
person  sought  to  he  replevied.  This  jirocess  of  replevy¬ 
ing  a  man  is  very  ancient  in  the  English  law  ;  forms  of 
the  writ  !>eing  given  hy  Fitzherbei  t,  and  also  found  in 
the  Register  of  Writs.  But  it  was  not  until  more  than 
400  years  after  the  date  of  Magna  VUarta  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  remeily  w’as  adopted,  whereby  the  great  privilege, 
provided  for  in  that  charter,  w'as  effectually  secured. 
This  security  was  effected  hy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
passed  in  the  31ht  year  of  Ciiarles  II.  c.  2,  w  idth  has 
been  adopted,  in  sulistance,  in  all  the  U.  States  ;  and 
many  of  tlie  State  constitutions  expressly  guarantee  to 
the  citizens  the  right  to  tliis  writ,  as  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  tlie  government;  and  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  States,  tlie  privilege  of  this  writ  is 
secured,  at  all  times,  except  in  ca.se8  of  rebellion  or  in- 
Tasion,  when  the  public  safety  may  require  its  suspen¬ 
sion.  Tlie  right  is  !iahU-t<»  he  suspended  in  England  in 
the  same  cases,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  clothe 
the  e.xecutivo  with  an  extraordinary  ju'Wer,  as  tlx*  Ho¬ 
mans  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  dictator  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  wlien  the  jmhlic  wa-s  in  danger.  Tliis.  as  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says,  is  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  security 
of  personal  lil»erty  for  a  time,  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  it  in  future.  At  all  times,  w'lieii  the  pri\ilege  is 
not  suspended  by  law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this 
writ.  It  is,  however,  to  no  purpose  that  the  party 
should  he  brought  before  a  judge,  on  habeas  corjms,  to 
be  immediately  remanded  to  prison.  Tlie  laws,  accord¬ 
ingly.  exi  ept  certain  cases;  thus  the  laws  of  New  York 
provide,  th.it  if  a  person  is  not  a  convict,  or  in  execution 
by  legal  process,  or  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
plainly  expressed  in  tlio  warrant,  and  lias  not  neglected 
to  apply  to  ho  released  fur  two  whole  terms,  he  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  this  writ.  An  application  may  be  made  to  a 
judge,  either  in  court  or  out  of  court,  for  this  wu  it;  and 
if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  person  is  imprisoned  under 
some  of  the  circumstances  above  named,  or  if  it  he  in 
some  other  Stale  than  New  York,  if  it  does  not  apjiear 
to  the  judge  that  his  case  comes  under  some  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  jirovided  hy  the  law'  of  tlie  Statu  (and  the  laws 
except  only  tlio  plainest  cases),  then  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  the  writ,  directed  to  tlie 
gaoler,  officer  or  person  who  detains  the  complainant, 
ordering  him  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him.  The  laws 
of  Fhigland  provide  that,  if  the  Chancellor  or  any  of  the 
12  judges  refuses  the  writ  when  the  party  is  entitled  to 
it,  he  incurs  a  very  henvy  forfeiture  to  the  complainant. 
It  is  universally,  iu  the  U.  States,  the  impei'ative  duty 
of  the  judge  to  order  the  complainant  to  lie  immediately 
bn>ught  before  him,  unless  his  case  plainly  comes  w  ith¬ 
in  one  of  the  exceptions  i>ointed  out  by  the  law.  The 
party  being  thus  brought  up,  the  judge  delerminei 
whether  he  is  eiititleil  to  he  discharged,  absolutely,  or 
to  be  discharged  on  giving  a  certain  bail,  or  must  he 
remanded  to  prison.  If  the  imprisonment  is  wliolly 
unauthorized,  the  complainant  is  dischargeil  ;  if  it  be 
not  unauthorized,  hut  i.s  yet  for  a  cause  in  which  tlie 
party  is  entitled  b)  he  discharged  on  giving  bail,  the 
judge  orders  acconlingly.  This  is  tlie  writ  which  is 
justly  dem»minated  the  greatbulwark  and  second  M  'gna 
Charta  of  British  liheriy.  And  it  is  no  h  ss  the  bulwark 
of  American  than  of  Britisli  liberty  ;  for  it  nut  only  pro¬ 
tects  the  citizen  from  unlawful  impri.somneiit,  at  the 
suggestion  of  tlie  civil  officers  of  the  governnx-nt,  lii  l>e- 
half  of  the  public,  hut  also  against  groundless  arrests  at 
the  suit  or  instigation  of  individuals.  Tliere  are  other 
writs  of  Aab^a-v  Cf/rpus,  hut  tlie  one  wo  liave  descriheil  is 
always  intended  when  the  term  is  u»ed  willxiut  other 
explanation. 

llabeil'<Ilini«  n.  [Lat.,  to  be  behl.]  {Law  )  The  n  rue 
of  a  clause  in  a  deed  of  grant  or  lease,  in  whi'  li  is  uo 
scribed  the  estate  or  interest  granted  hy  the  deed 
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Hab^rclaNli^  v.  n.  To  deal  in  small  wares  ;  to  peddle. 

llab'erdaslier,  7i.  [Possibly  from  Ger.  hahe,  goods, 
and  vertauscker^  a  barterer.]  A  seller  of  sniiill  wares, 
confined  at  present  to  ribbons,  pins,  tapes,  needles,  and 
thread. 

Uab'erdaHliery.  n.  Tlio  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher ; 
the  business  of  a  habenlasher. 

Habertliiio,  {hah-*’rHleen\)  n.  [Probably  corrupted 
from  Aberdeen.]  A  dried  salt  cod. 

Haber'|j;‘oon«  n.  [Fr.  auhergeon  ;  A.S.  hah,  the  neck, 
and  beorgan,  to  defend.)  {Anc.  Armor.)  A  coat  of  mail ; 
a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  coat  or  tu¬ 
nic  {Neh.  iv.  16;  Job  xli.  26),  descending  from  the  neck 


Fig.  1223,  —  habergeon. 

to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  formed  of  tough  hide,  or 
many  qtulted  linen  folds,  or  of  scales  of  brass  overlap¬ 
ping  each  other  like  fishes’  scales,  or  of  snmll  iron  rings 
or  meshes  linked  into  each  other,  (A’x.  xxviii.  32  ;  xxxix. 
23.) 

Hab'er;;baiii-Kave9,  a  town  of  Lancasliire,  FiUg- 
land,  2  m.  N.  of  Burnley.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods ;  in  its  neighborhood  are  also  coal-mines.  Flip. 
8,350. 

llab'erNliaiil,  in  Georgia^  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  S. 
Carolina;  arm,  ubt.  450  sq.  m.  liivtn.  Tugaloo,  Cliat- 
bihoochee,  Soquee,  Tallulali,  and  Broad  rivers.  Surface, 
broken  and  hilly,  a'spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  traversing 
it  from  N.  to  S.,  mounts  Yonah  and  Curraliee  rising  to 
considerable  heights.  iSrnV,  in  general  fertile.  Afiu.  Gt)lcl, 
rubies,  diamonds,  cornelians,  and  iron.  Cap.  Clarkes- 
ville.  Ftp.  alit.  6,500, 

Ilabil'iiiieiil*  n.  [Fr.  hdbilh.ment,  from  habiller,  to 
clothe,  from  Lat.  habere,  to  have.]  A  garment ;  cloth¬ 
ing.  (Mostly  used  in  the  plural.) 

llsib'ii,  n.  [Fr.,  fn)m  Lat.  habitus,  a  dress.]  State  or 
condition  of  anything:  as,  habit  of  body. — Tempera¬ 
ment;  a  tendency  to,  or  aptitude  for,  the  performance 
of  certain  actions,  accpiired  by  custom,  or  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act.  — See  Custom. 

—Garb;  dress;  clothes,  or  garments  in  general. 

“  Costly  tby  habit,  as  thy  purse  can  buy.”  —  Shaks. 

— A  coat  worn  by  ladies  over  their  otlier  garments ;  as,  a 
riding-/m5jL  a  walking-/i«6iY. 

{B'lt.)  The  general  features  or  aspects  of  plants,  or  of 
their  mode  of  growth. — The  resemblance  in  structure 
and  growth  between  plants  of  the  same  species. 

— V.  a.  To  dress;  to  clothe;  to  deck;  to  array. 

Habitable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitabilis,  from  habi- 
tare,  freq.  of  habere.,  to  have.]  That  may  be  dwelt  in  ; 
capable  of  sustaining  human  beings;  as,  the  habitable 
purtions  of  the  globe. 

llab'itabloiii^SM,  n.  Capacity  of  being  inhabited. 

llab'itably,  adv.  In  a  habitable  manner. 

Hab^itaiicy,  n.  Same  as  Inhabitancy,  7.  r. 

llab^itaiit*  n.  [Lat.  habitant,  pp.  of  habilare,  to 
dwell.]  A  dweller;  one  w'ho  lives  in  any  place. 

”  Karth'a  habitants."  —  Milton. 

Habitant,  {n'lteAong,)  n.  pi.  The  name  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  born  in  the  country,  but  of 
French  origin,  are  known. 

llabJtat,  [Lat.,  it  swells.]  {Zobl.  m\(\  Bot.)  The 
natural  abode  or  locality  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

Habita'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitatio.]  Act  of 
inhabiting;  state  of  dwelling;  as,  a  palace  in  ruin  for 
want  of  hahitution. 

— Place  of  abode;  a  settled  dwelling;  a  mansion ;  a  house; 
a  residence. 

”  A  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  —  Shdks. 

{Bot.)  The  ha!»itat,  or  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
any  iriven  species  (*f  plants  may  grow. 

llHb'ite<l,  p.  u.  Clothed;  dressed;  as,  befitting 

his  rank. 

lla.bit'iial«  g.  Formed  or  acquired  by  frequent  use  or 
custom  ;  customary ;  as,  habitual  piety,  habitual  pro¬ 
fanity. 

—Usual ;  accu.stomed  ;  rendered  permanent  by  continued 
causes;  as,  the  habitual  color  of  the  skin,  ahalntual 
characteristic. 

llubil'iially,  adv.  By  habit;  customarily;  by  fre¬ 
quent  jjractice  or  use. 

llabit/iiailiioMN,  n.  Quality  orstateofbeing  habitual. 

Habit'iiato.  t'.  G.  [Fr.  habiturr;  L.  Lat.  habituare,  to 
accust'uu.]  'J'o  train ;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  familiar  by 
frequent  use  or  practice;  to  inure. 

**  They  habituate  themselves  to  their  vicions  practices.”  Tillotson. 
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—a.  Accustomed;  rendered  familiar  by  use;  inveterate 
by  custom. 

Habit iia'tion,  n.  Act  or  state  of  being  trained, 
accustmued,  practised,  or  inured  to  a  habit. 
Habitude,  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habiludo.]  Relative 

state  or  condition ;  customary  manner  or  mode  of  life  ; 
custum ;  habit ;  re[>etitiou  of  the  same  acts ;  us,  the  habi¬ 
tudes  of  good  company. 

Habitue,(,a-5e-<o<>-ay,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  accustomed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  employment,  amusement,  &c. ;  os,  an  habitue 
of  the  tavern,  of  the  theatre,  &c. 

^lab'iiab,  adv.  [Corrupted  from  hap-ne-hap,  i.  e.  let  it 
happen  or  not.)  At  random;  by  chance;  without  any 
rule  or  certainty  of  effect. 

“  Cyphered  aod  astral  characters  set  down  hab-nah.”—IIudibrat. 
HabM'biir;;;,  llaps'btir;;^,  [Lat.  Ifabsburgum,]  a 
castle  of  Aargau,  in  i>witzerland,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Aurau, 
founded  in  1020.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  —  See  Hap.sburg  (House  of). 

Hucliotie,  Jeanne,  id-shet',)  an  heroic  young  F’rench- 
woman  of  Beauvais,  w’ho  inspired  and  led  on  a  troop  of 
armed  women  to  encounter  Charles  the  Bold  in  1472, 
when  he  attacked  tlieir  city.  When  the  walls  were 
stormed,  slie  slew  a  standard-bearer  who  led  the  assault, 
as  he  was  about  to  plant  the  trophy  on  the  rami>art, 
ami  hurled  the  body  into  the  moat,  at  the  same  time 
setting  her  foot  on  the  standard.  In  memory  of  this  act, 
and  for  lier  gallant  services,  the  inhabitants  have  for 
ages  held  a  pfocession  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  which  the 
w(»meu  take  precedence  of  the  men ;  and  further,  to 
mark  their  admiration,  her  descendants  were  for  ever 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 

If  aclilire'..  n.  [Fr.  hacker,  to  hack.]  .K  short  line  used 
by  map-engravers,  most  usually  in  delineating  moun¬ 
tains. 

— r.  a.  To  form  the  representation  of  mountains  on  a 
plane  surface,  as  in  map-engraving,  by  means  of  short 
lines  called  hachui'es. 

Hai*ieii<9a,  {a-the-en'da^  n.  [Sp.,  from  \jit.  facienda, 
pi  of  faciendum,  a  thing  to  he  done,  future,  p.part.  of 
/«c?rr,  to  do.]  In  Spanish-speaking  countries,  a  single 
plantation,  or  the  dwelling  ami  out-huildings  i)ertaiiiing 
thereto.  —  .\ii  estate  on  which  mining,  agriculture  in 
any  of  its  branches,  or  the  breeding  of  cattle,  is  carried 
on.  —  A  public  treasure;  exchequer. 
lBac*k.«rt.  a.  [A.  S.  haccan',  Ger.  hacken;  allied  to  hash 
and  To  chop;  to  cut  irregularly  and  in  small 

pieces;  to  notch;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows  of  a 
cutting-instrument. 

“  I'll  tight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked,"'—  Shake. 

— To  speak  with  stops  or  catches,  or  with  hesitation. 

— n.  A  notch  ;  a  cut.  —  Hesitating  or  faltering  speech. 

— V.  n.  To  cough  frequently  in  the  effort  to  raise  phlegm. 
—  To  he  exposed  for  hire,  as  a  hackney-horse.  —  To  be¬ 
come  a  prostitute. 

JIaek  ,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  II.ackney,  7.  t*.]  A  horse  kept  for 
hire;  ahorse  much  used  for  draught  or  hard  service; 
a  worn-out  horse.  —  Anything  exposed  for  hire,  or  used 
in  common;  a  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  Ijire.  — 
A  writer  employed  in  the  drudgery  ami  details  of  book- 
making. —  A  rack  for. holding  hay,  straw,  or  fodder  for 
cattle.  —  A  name  given  to  the  rows  of  crude  brick  os 
they  are  exposed  in  the  field  to  dry.  —  A  pick  used  in 
cliipping  stone.  —  The  frame  in  the  tail-race  of  the  mill. 
— a.  Hired  ;  much  used  or  worn,  like  a  hired  horse. 
Ilaok'berry,  ?i.  (Boi.)  See  Ccltis. 

Hackl>olt,  71.  Same  as  Pi-fi-in,  7.  r. 
ffaok'btit,  77.  Same  as  IL\qbut,  q.v. 

Hack'onsaok,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Bergen  co.,  on  the  Hackensack  River,  ubt. 
10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  York.  ibp.  of  township  abt. 
10,000. 

Ha<*keiisack  Rivor,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
rises  in  Rockland  co.,  of  the  former  State,  jiierces  New 
Jersey  in  Bergen  co.,  and  continuing  its  S.  course,  enters 
Newark  Bay  from  Hudson  co. 

Haok'oe,7i.  {Zobl.)  The  Chipmunk  or  striped  squirrel. 
S'?0  SCIURII).E. 

Ilaek'ory,  7?.  [Hind,  chakhnt,  a  cart.]  A  street-cart 
drawn  by  oxen  ;  —  much  used  in  Bengal. 
Hack'otstown*  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Car- 
low,  Leinster,  aht.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Baltinghws;  pop.  1.021. 
IIack'<*ttslOWii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.  of  Tnuiton ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
Hack'iii^, a.  Short  and  interrupted;  as,  a  hacking 
cough. 

If  a<*'klc«  r.  a.  [Dut.  hekelen.  See  the  noun.]  To  comb, 
as  flax  ;  to  separate,  as  the  coarse  part  of  ijemp  or  flax 
from  the  fine,  by  means  of  a  hackle.  —  To  tear  asunder. 
— 71.  [but.  hekel,  a  comh;  Ger.  heche.l,  allied  to  haken,  to 
grappb*,  to  hook.]  An  instrument  with  teeth,  or  a  board 
set  with  spikes,  for  separating  the  coarser  part  of  hemp 
or  flax  from  the  fine:  a  hatchel.  —  Raw  silk  ;  any  flimsy 
substance  unspun.  —  A  fly  for  angling. 

Hao'kies,  n. /jZ.  A  term  ai>pliod  to  the  slender  feathers 
from  the  neck  and  backs  of  birds  used  by  fly-fishers. 
'I'he  most  esteemed  hackles  are  tlie  duns. 

Hack  Jy,  a.  Riunrh;  broken,  as  If  hackeil, 
Hack'iioy,  77.  [Fr  haquen(e;  L.  Lat. from 
eqttu.s,  fi  horsQ.]  A  horse  kept  for  hire:  a  horse  much 
used. — A  coach  or  other  vehicle  kept  for  hire;  anything 
much  used. or  used  in  common.  See  Coach. — A  hireling ; 
also,  a  prostitute. 

— a.  Let  out  for  hire:  devoteil  to  common  use ;  prostituted; 

much  used;  common:  trite;  as,  a  Zmc/.'tJf’?/ quotation. 

— V.  a.  To  use  much  ;  to  practi.'^e  in  one  thing;  to  make 
trite.  —  To  carry  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Hack'ncyed,  ;k  G.  Used  much  or  in  common  ;  worn 
out :  a.s,a  hackneyed  metaplior. — Priieli.seii;  accustomed. 
Ifack'iicy*inaii.  77.;  pi  IUckney-men.  A  inau  who 
lets  out  carriages  with  horses  for  hire. 
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Hacqiieton«  {hack'tnng,)  n.  [Fr.  hoqueton,Si\i\Qct  of  ar¬ 
mor  ;  Sp.  algn4hn.'\  A  stuffed  jacket,  either  of  cloth  or 
leatlier,  formerly  worn  under  armor. 

Had.  imp.  and  pp.  of  Have,  q.  v. 

Hstfl'claiii,  in  (.hufiecticut,  a  post-village  and  township, 
semi-cap.  ut  Middlese.x  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
aht.  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  of  township  abt. 
2.St»0. 

HaiUdain,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

ff  ad'^laiii  Nock,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of  Mid¬ 
dlese.x  co. 


Hacl'diligtoii,  or  Fast  I.ofhian,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth.  S.  by  Ber¬ 
wick,  E.  by  the  German  Ocean.  W.  and  S.W.  by  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  Area,  280  sq.  in.  Manuf.  Pot¬ 
tery,  salt,  linens,  and  woollens.  The  country  produces 
all  the  grains,  beans,  turnipH,  and  grasses,  ibp. 40,700. 
—  A  town,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  Tyne.  15 
m.  E.  of  Eiliuburgli.  It  has  an  extensive  grain-market. 
Pop.  4,000. 

Had'diii;;toii,  in  Pennsylvayiia,  a  suburban  village 
within  tlie  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  aht.  5  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  the  State  House. 

IIsur<8ook«  7?.  [O.Vr.}iadot;\\.hadawg.']  {Zobl.)  The 
Morrhua  tvglefnnts  of  LiniiaMis  (Fig.  122-1),  a  well-known 
Malacoptcrygious  fish,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  cod;  and, 
like  it,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  seas,  where  it  assem¬ 
bles  in  prodigious  shoals,  visiting  jiarticular  coa.sts  at 
stated  seasons.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  scarce  on  the 
shores  of  America,  particularly  along  tlio  eastern  coast 
from  New  York  to  the  Arctic  regions;  and  as  its  flesh 
is  sweet  and  wholesome,  an»l  it  comes  at  the  season 
when  cod  is  scarce,  it  is  a  fish  of  considerable  value. 
The  H.  is  generally  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds; 
though,  occa¬ 
sionally,  they 
are  met  with 
nearly  t  h  r  e  e 
feet  long,  ami 
weighing  10  or 
12  pounds;  the 
smaller  or  imal- 
erate  sized  ones,  Fig.  1224. —  haddock, 

ll  0  W  e  V  e  r,  aro  {.Morrhua  isgUjinus.) 

most  esteemed 

for, tlie  table.  The  body  is  lung  and  slender;  the  head 
slopes  suddenly  down  from  tlie  crown  to  the  point  of 
the  nose;  the  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
furnished  with  a  narrow  band  of  teeth;  the  barbule  at 
the  chin  is  simill ;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the  i rides  silvery; 
the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the  sides  are 
of  a  dull-grayish  hue;  louer  part  ol  the  sides  and  belly, 
silvery.  On  each  side  is  a  large  l>luck  spot.  The  lateral 
line  is  black ;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  dusky  bluish-gray; 
pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  lighter;  the  tail  bifid. 
Their  food  is  small  fisli.  crustacea,  and  nuirine  insects. 
They  spawn  in  February  and  I^Iarch;  and  tliey  are  in 
tlie  best  condition  for  the  Itible  Iroui  October  to  January. 
See  Finnan. 

Hacl'doii^  in  Iml.,  a  twp.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,700. 

Ha<l<loii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Camden  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,928. 

Ha^rdonfielil*  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Camden 
CO.,  on  Coopers’  (3reek,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Camden. 

Hade,  77.  [A.S.  heald  ;  Ger.  halde,ii  declivity.]  {Mining.) 
The  inclination  which  nearly  all  veins  of  mineral  have 
from  a  perpendicular  direction ;  as,  a  hade  to  the  north, 
when  the  general  iuclinatiun  is  to  that  point.  (Said  only 
of  mineral  veins.) 

—v.n.  To  deviate  from  the  vertical;  as,  the  vein  hades  east. 

Had^eln.  a  district  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  extending 
for  12  m.  along  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  area,  110  sip  m. 
N.  is  marshy’,  generally  fertile,  below  the  sea-level,  but 
well  protected  by  dykes.  J*op.  23,000. 

Had'ei*,  in  J/mn^’.voZa,  a  post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  abt. 


20  m.  S.W.  of  Red  M  ing. 

f lad'erslebeii,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Schleswig,  on  the 
Little  Belt,  31  m.  N.  of  Flensburg.  Its  harbor  serves  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  Schleswig  and  the 
island  of  FUnen. 

Ha'de$4, 77.  [Gr.  hades,  also  haides,  from  a  privative, 
and  idem,  to  see.]  {Gr.  Myth.)  A  word  denoting  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  or  tlie  reputed  god  of  the  m-ther 
world,  called  also  Pluto.  Hesiod  makes  the  mortals  of 
tlie  lirazen  age  the  first  who  descended  to  Hades. 

Hiicl'iii^,  77.  {Mming.)  The  direction  ot  a  slip  ov  fault. 

fla(l|i,  {hdd’ji.)  [Ar.,a  pilgrim.]  The  title  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  who  has  performed  a  jiilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  rt^- 
ligious  act  which  every  true  believer  is  bound  to  perform 
at  least  once  in  his  life;  but  minors, slaves, and  lunuth-s 
are  exempt  from  this  obligation.  Uudji  is  tlio  name  of 
the  celebration  wliich  takes  place  on  the  arrival  ol  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  a  Molmnimeilan  who 
has  made  the  pilgrimage  commonly  bears  lor  th«  rest 
of  his  life  the  title  of  hadji  prefixed  to  his  name.  As  is 
well  known,  presence  at  tliese  ceremonials  is  strictly 
nrohibited  to  nil  but  the  faithful;  but  at  least  fi.e 
European  Cliristiuns  are  known  to  liave  been  present  at 
these  ceremonies  :  the  last  two  of  these  were  the  cele- 
bi-atcd  travellers  Burckhardt  (in  1814)  and  R.  1.  Burton 
(in  1853),  both  of  wdiom  have  imblislied  interesting 

accounts  of  their  journeys.  ,  *, 

Iliuileiifli,  (hmny.)a  town  ot  Suffolk, England.on  tlie 
Bret  (tributary  of  the  Stour).  8  m.  .  ot  Ipswicli.  5S  in. 
N.E.  of  London.  Ma7iuf.  Silk  stuffs  and  yarn-spinning. 

fla^l'loy,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  28 
III.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  „  .  n 

_ A  village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  20  m  B.  of  Han¬ 
nibal  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,800. 


H^MA 


HiEMO 
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Ilad'ley,  in  ^fassachusett^,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hiiiupshiro  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  abt.  90  ui. 
W.  of  Boston;  pop.  of  townsliip  abt.  2.700. 
llail'loy*  in  Michigan^  a  post-township  of  Lapeer  co.; 

pop.  abi.  2,000.  « 

Ilufl'ley,  in  Nexo  York^  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson  lliver,  abt.  64  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Albany;  p"p.  of  township  (1870)  1,010. 
llairioy's  stills,  in  North  Carolina^  a  post-office  of 
Chatham  co. 

llaid'ley  Stii'tion,  in  Illinois^  a  post-office  of  Law¬ 
rence  county. 

llail'lyiue*  in  Omnecticut.  a  post-village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  CO.,  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.E.  ol 
Hartford. 

llturrainaiit,  an  extensive  province  of  S.  Arabia,  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  between  \  einen  on  the 
W.  and  Miiruh  on  the  E.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Arabia  Felix,  and  is  guarded  by  a  inountiiin-rango 
along  the  coast,  which  hiw  an  avei'age  elevation  ot  6,00U 
feet. 

If  afl'rian.  See  Adri-^n. 
llaUrlaiio  i»lc.  See  Adrianople. 
llj»‘cce'ity^  n.  [L.  Lat.  hircceitas,  from  inten¬ 

sive  form  o(  hfeCy  fein.  of  Ate,  thi.s.j  {Logic.)  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  subjectivity  or  individuality,  imagined  by  the 
I)hilosopher.s  called  Schoolmtui  to  have  been  a  positive 
attribute. 

ae3irome,n.  [Gr.  /laimn.  blood,  c/troma,  color.] 
{Ch''tn.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood.  —  See  1I.^moolobin. 
llieiii  acryiiie,  m.  [Or.  Aat/aa,  blood,  and  Irumos, 
cold.]  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  any  animal  having 
cold  blood. 

lljemailyiiamoin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  c?y- 
namts,  force,  melron,  measure.]  An  instrtnnent  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  It  intlicates  both  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  tlie  blood-ves.stds  and  the  time 
of  its  movements,  by  the  variations  in  a  column  of 
mercury. 

llte'ilial,  a.  [Gr, /laima,  blood.]  Relating  to  the  blood, 
or  the  blood-vessels. 

llje-'inal  .Irch,  n.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  vertebra, 
or  primary  segment  of  tlie  skeleton,  which  encompasses 
the  main  axis  of  the  vascular  system  or  its  prolonga¬ 
tions.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  neural  arch,  and, 
except  ill  mass,  is  inverted  and  beneath  the  centrum, 
fliviiiail'tlliis*  n.  [Gr.  huima,  blood,  and  axithos^ 
tlower.j  (Jiot.)  The  Blood-flower,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Amaryllidacex.  The  juice  of  H.  toxicarius  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous,  and  is  used  by  the  Hottentots  to 
poison  their  arrow-iieads. 

llnMiiapopliy'His,  n  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  apo- 
phu-n.^,  a  process.]  (Anat.)  The  autogenous  vertebral 
elements  which  close  or  form  the  htemul  arch.  In  the 
human  thonax  they  close  the  arch,  as  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  with  the  aid  of  a  h»mal  spine  or  sternal  bone;  in 
the  saurian  tail  they  form,  with  the  spine,  the  entire 
hffiinal  arch. 

Iliemateine'sis,  n.  [Or.  haima,  blood,  and  tmesis, 
vomiting.]  {^fcd.)  Tlie  vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stom¬ 
ach.  An  individual,  previously,  perhaps,  to  appearance, 
in  robust  health,  after  some  strong  mental  emotion  or 
physical  exertion,  is  sudilenly  seized  with  a  sense  of 
fulness  of  the  stomach  and  sickness,  when  he  speedily 
ejects  by  vomiting  a  (juantity  of  blood.  The  attack  is 
usually  preceded  by  various  premonitory  symptoms, 
as  loss  of  appetite,  indige.^tion,  nausea,  uneusrness  or 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  &c.  The  blood  procce<ling 
from  the  stomach  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  that  com¬ 
ing  from  the  lungs,  and  will  be  known  by  its  being 
almost  always  of  a  dark  color,  while  that  proceeding 
from  the  lungs  is  generally  bright  and  floriil.  H.  may 
exist,  and  yet  no  blood  be  ejected;  for  it  may  come  in 
small  quantities  and  pjiss  through  the  alimentary  canal; 
it  may  also  proceed  from  the  fajces,  mouth,  or  nostrils. 
It  may  result  from  various  causes;  as,  1,  it  may  be  idio¬ 
pathic;  2,  it  may  be  vicarious  of  some  other  habitual 
hmtnorrhage;  3,  it  may  depend  upon  disease  or  injury 
of  the  stomaclj  itself;  4,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of 
disease  situate  elsewhere,  and  producing  mechanically 
a  plethora  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach ;  5,  it  may  result 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  form  one 
8ynij>tom  of  a  more  gen«Tal  disease.  The  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  necessarily  vary  in  particular  cases;  in  general, 
every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  tranquillize  the  circulation 
and  to  arrest  the  luemorrhage,  for  which  purpose  ice 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  often  very  beneficial.  The 
acetate  of  lead,  in  combination  with  opium,  may  also 
be  given.  All  irriUting  substances  should  be  avoided; 
and  wliatever  nourishment  U  taken  into  the  stomach 
should  be  in  the  form  of  cold  liijuids.  This  is  a  disease 
which  i.s  often  feigned  by  impostors  swallowing  blood 
and  afterwards  vomiting  it. 

lliLMll'atlieriil,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  therme, 
heat.]  (ZoVl.)  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  affy  animal 
having  warm  blood;  —  tlie  opposite  of  hfcmacryme. 
lltPiiiat'icM,  n.  pi.  Medicines  that  act,  or  are  believed 
to  act,  on  the  blood,  and  to  have  a  specific  tendency  in 
changing  its  constituents  when  corrupted. 
llxiMiiTitin,  llspiiiat'osiii*  n  (Ohem.)  A  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  hajmoglobin  of  the  blood. 
It  occurs  in  oM  extravasations.  Form. 
llsciliatiii'iCH*  11.  pi.  Articles  of  the  materia  inedica 
which  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  coloring  globules 
in  the  blood.  Various  })reparations  of  iron  are  mostly 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Jlxi'in'atilo,  v.  {Min.)  Native  oxide  of  iron,  the 
streak  and  powder  of  which  are  blood-red.  It  is  more 
freipiently  writtoti  Hematite,  7.  v. 

Hsemai'ooolo,  n.  [Gr.  Aaa/iu,  blood,  and  kcU,  a  tu¬ 


mor.]  A  swelling  or  tumor  arising  from  extravasuted 
blood.  , ,  j  7 

IIiCMBiatov'oiiito*  [Gr.  lunma,  blood,  koms,  pow¬ 
der.]  {Mtn.)  A  variety  ot  calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
colored  red  by  sesquiuxide  of  iron. 
Ilsi'iii'si-to-orystsiriiii*  n.  See  Hemoglobin. 

n.  {Ckmn.)  A  crystalhno  body  (an 
oblique  rhombic  prism),  ot  a  bright  orange-red  color, 
formed  in  blood  winch  has  been  ellused  into  the  tissue 
of  a  live  animal.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

n.  [Gr.  haima,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  blood;  the  medical  belief  connected 
with  the  blood,  and  the  vurions  ideas  as  regards  the 
healthy  change  of  its  constituents. 

7'^-  i^ooL)  A  family  ofGralla- 
tores  biiUs,  comprising  Waders,  which  have  the  bill 
compressed.  The  best-known  species  or  genera  are  the 
Oyster-catcher  and  the  Turnstone,  q.  v. 
llsviiiatozo'a,  n.  [Or.  haima,  blood,  zoon,  a  living 
being.]  {ZooL)  A  term  applied  to  tlie  animalcules,  or 
entozoa,  which  exist  in  the  blood  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  many  invertebrate  animals.  They 
are  generally  microscopic,  without  generative  organs, 
and  found  existing  in  the  blood  circulating  both  in  the 
arteries  and  veins.  A  very  small  proportion  attain  a 
largo  size  and  have  organs  of  reproduction;  these  are 
generally  fouml  in  some  special  part  of  tlie  body.  Thus 
the  variety  called  Distoma  hizmatohium  is  only  found  in 
the  abdominal  \enous  system  ;  another  jiariety  is  found 
restricted  to  the  abdominal  arterial  system  ot  tlie  hoi  sc; 
and  the  Fseudaliusjilum  is  only  found  in  the  pulnuinar> 
artery  and  branches  <»f  tlio  porpoise,  ^ery  litllo  is 
known  concerning  llio  oidgin  ot  these  entozoa.  It  soenis 
probable  that  some  of  the  minute  forms  are  the  larvte 
of  a  worm  living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels. 
The  most  iinporbmt  of  the  human  luematozoa  is  the 
variety  mentioneii  above;  it  has  only  been  observed  in 
Egypt.  The  liver-fluke.  Distoma  hepaticum,  has  some¬ 
times  been  found  in  the  interior  of  tlie  portal  vein. 
Those  luematozoa  which  have  been  found  in  tumors 
must  have  been  conveyed  there  by  the  blood.  Horses 
and  dogs  are  frequently  affected  with  these  para^ites ; 
in  the  case  of  tlie  latter  animal,  they  are  seMom  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  presence  of 
luematozoa  does  not,  however,  seem  to  affect  the  general 
health  of  either  men  or  the  animals. 
lla'inatu'ri»9  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blooil.  and  ournn,  urine.] 
{Med.)  A  di.-.charge  of  urine  intermingled  with  blood. 
llsemoUora'eoa',  «.  id.  [From  hicmoeloron,  one  of 
the  genera.]  {Dot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  A’ar- 
cissales. —  Diag.  Hexapesalordeous  tuluilar  flowers,  3 
Btaincns  opposite  the  petals,  or  6;  anthers  turned  in¬ 
wards,  and  radicle  remote  from  the  liilum,  which  is 
—  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  librou.s  roots 
and  sNvord-shaped  U-ave.s.  There  are  about  50  known 
species,  chiefly  natives  of  N.  and  S.  America,  S.  Africa, 
the  Mascarene  islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of  them 
have  beautiful  flowers.  A  red  color  exists  in  the  roots 
of  some;  hence,  the  name  JUooil-root  has  been  given  to 
them.  In  this  order  are  ranked  the  VeLlozia,  or  Tree- 
lilies. 

llreinogrlo'bin^n.  {Chnn.)  A  substance  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blooil  of  verte¬ 
brate  aninuals.  From  the  blood  of  some  uiiimala  it  can 
be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  of  different  forms  in 
different  animals.  The  II.  of  venous  blood  differs  Irom 
that  of  arterial  blood;  and  this  ditference  is  caused  by 
its  union  with  oxygen  in  arterial  blood, and  lo&soi  oxy 
gen  ill  the  venous  blood.  Tlie  red  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 
llsnilOp'tyslM,  n.  [Gr.  haima.  Mood,  and  piusis,  spit¬ 
ting.]  {Mai.)  The  coughing  up  of  blood  from  the  lungs 
and  air-tubes.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  source 
of  the  blood  which  escapes  from  the  month,  ami,  if  de¬ 
termined  to  be  from  the  lungs,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  symptomatic  of  disease  of  these  organs,  or  merely 
vicarious  in  its  character.  It  is  not  so  much  dangerous 
in  itself  as  an  indication  of  some  other  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  being  most  frequently  connected  with  tubercular 
consumption.  Bleeding  from  the  lungs  may  occur  willi- 
out  organic  disease  in  pletlioric  and  robust  individuals 
living  a  life  of  excitement  and  excess,  and  in  nervous, 
irritable  imlividuals  weakened  by  mental  or  bodily  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  leading  soiientary  lives.  It  is  often  hered¬ 
itary,  and  may  be  brought  on  by  violent  muscular 
effort,  paroxysms  of  cough,  blows  or  pressure  on  the 
chest,  inspiration  of  irritating  vapors,  or  of  rarefied  air 
on  high  mountains.  Tlie  blood  may  be  exuded  from  the 
tracheal  <»r  bronchial  membranes,  or  it  may  proceed 
from  capillaries  conminnicating  witii  the  air-passages  in 
any  part  of  their  extent.  The  amount  varies  from  a 
drachm  or  two  to  as  many  pints  at  a  time,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  fiori«l,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  air,  differing 
from  tlie  dark,  coagulated  Idootl  which  conies  from  the 
stomach.  An  attack  is  frequently  announced  by  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  heat  and  oppression  in  the  chest  behind  the  ster¬ 
num,  followetl  by  a  cough,  wliich  brings  up  the  Mood. 
When  the  quantity  is  very  great,  it  i»our8  forth  without 
cougli,  and  uiinost  by  an  act  of  vomiting,  with  consider¬ 
able  spasiiKMiic  effort.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  seek 
medical  advice  as  early  as  jiossible.  Among  the  agents 
that  are  useful  in  arresting  liaunoptysis  may  he  noticed 
the  essence  of  turpentine,  10  t<;  30  drops  in  a  glass  of 
water,  tannin,  or  gallic  acid.  Nauseating  iiieilicines,  as 
tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  are  also  frequently  em¬ 
ployed.  Common  suit,  in  a  dose  of  from  f.O  to  120  grains, 
is  an  excellent  popular  remedy.  In  all  cases,  calmnexs 
of  mind,  rest,  silence,  erect  position,  cool  air.  and  fret*- 
ness  of  tlie  bowids,  should  be  enjoined.  When  the  at¬ 
tack  proceeds  from  congestion,  ldoo<Metting  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  certain  cases.  If  cough  be  present,  it  should 
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be  allayed  by  narcotics.  After  the  attack,  astringent 
tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  may  be  given ;  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  bleeding  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  exciting  causes,  and  attending  to  the  rules  of 
liealth. 

lla^iii'orrlia^e,  Ilein'orrliajro,  n.  [Gr.  haimor- 
rhagia,  from  hahna,  blood,  and  rheginisthai,  to  fliiw.] 
{Med.)  A  bleeding  or  flow  of  blood  from  some  of  the 
vessels  of  the  body.  The  most  common  cause  of  haem¬ 
orrhage  is  external*violence,  by  which  the  blood-vessels 
of  a  jiart  are  diviiled.  When  an  artery  of  some  size  is 
thus  injured,  a  continuous  stream  of  bright  rtnl  blood  is 
projected  witli  a  force  proportioned  to  the  size  of  tho 
vessel,  and  w'ith  a  motion  corresponding  with  the  pul¬ 
sations  of  the  heart.  If  a  vein.  <»n  the  other  hand,  bo 
injured,  the  Mood  is  of  a  dark  crimson  coh»r.  and,  the 
flow  is  continuous  and  equable,  with  much  less  force 
than  from  an  artery.  Wliere  merely  a  number  of  capil¬ 
laries  are  injured,  the  blood  flows  in  a  more  or  less 
rai>id  oozing  from  the  wound,  but  without  being  jiro- 
jected  to  any  distance  frmii  the  body.  1\  lien  a  largo 
artery  is  ent,  the  bleeding  is  so  oxccs.'^ive  as  to  cause  al¬ 
most  instant  death.  If  of  smaller  size,  fainting  is  usu¬ 
ally,  after  a  time,  produced  by  loss  of  M«)od,  and,  the 
lieart  ceasing  its  action,  the  blood  coagnlates  about  the 
wound,  and  thus  stops  it  up.  Fk  ‘pn  ntly  the  returning 
action  of  the  heart  forces  away  thb  ol  sti iictioiv  atnl  tho 
blood  flows  afresh;  ami  in  this  way,  if  not  attended  to, 
the  patient  may  peri^h  from  exhaustion.  With  arteries 
of  smaller  size,  tlie  flow  of  blood  is  at  first  rapid,  but 
after  a  few  minutes,  xvith  exposure  to  the  air,  the  orifice 
contracts,  tlie  blood  coagulates,  and  the  bleeding  ceases, 
without  much  danger  of  returning.  lliEmorrliage  from 
Avounded  veins  is  much  less  dangerous,  as  the  blood 
flows  with  much  less  violence,  and  tlie  edges  ot  the  ves 
sels  tend  more  to  come  together.  Hence  bleeding  from 
a  vein  is  seldom  immediately  fatal.  When  blood  guslies 
out  from  internal  ]»arts,  through  any  of  the  natural 
apertures  of  the  body,  the  person  is  commonly  said  to 
have  “hurst  a  blood-vessel.”  This,  however,  is  very 
rarely  tlie  case.  If  there  be  any  rupture,  it  is  usually 
only  one  of  the  minute  capillaries;  but  even  of  this 
there  Is  often  no  palpable  evidence.  Blood  may  exudo 
abundantly  from  a  surface  which  presents,  to  tlie  naked 
eye  at  leas't,  no  appreciable  injury  or  change.  Tliere  are 
even  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  cuta¬ 
neous  limmorrhage,  whore  a  dew'  of  Mood  has  appeared 
upon  some  portion  of  the  skin,  and  been  wiped  away, 
and  reajipeared  again  and  again,  without  any  discernible 
change  of  the  affected  surface,  beyond  some  occasional 
variation  of  its  color.  There  are  also  what  are  termed 
“habitual  haDinorrhages,”  as  from  the  nostrils,  <£c., 
which  take  place  periodically  with  certain  individuals, 
ami  belong  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  boily,  and 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  disease.  Again,  tliere  are 
certain  forms  of  basmorrhage  not  habitual,  which  may 
be  denominated  idiopathic,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to 
arise  without  any  perceptible  connection  witli  antece¬ 
dent  local  disease.  In  other  respects  they  differ  con- 
sideraMy,  and  are  distinguished  as  active  and  passive, — 
the  f(»rmer  being  preceded  by  active  congehtion,  and 
therefore  akin  to  inflammation;  the  latter  often  oc¬ 
curring  without  any  apparent  previous  congestion  of 
any  kind.  Passive  hienmrrhage  derives  its  name  from 
being  ascribed  to  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  themselves,  by  which  their  textures  be¬ 
come  relaxed  and  debiliUited;  but  more  probably  it 
arises  from  some  alteration  in  the  condition  and  con¬ 
sistence  of  the  blood  itself,  which  becomes  attenuated. 
Active  hannorrhage  occurs  princii>ally  in  persons  who 
are  young  and  robust,  who  live  well  and  lead  indolent 
lives,  —  and  is,  for  tho  most  part,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
effort  of  nature  to  cure  itself.  It  is  followed  by  morbid 
consequences  only  when  llie  quantity  has  been  exces¬ 
sive,  or  w  hen  it  inflicts  some  mechanical  injury  upon  the 
parts  along  which  the  Mood  passes.  Hence  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  improper  to  employ  any  direct  means  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  flow  of  blood  ;  but  much  will  depemi  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  As  they  are 
akin  to  inflammation,  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
may  often  be  requisite.  In  all  severe  cases,  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  regimen  hliotild  be  strictly  enjoined.  Tho 
jiatiint  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet;  all 
motion  of  the  body  and  emotion  of  the  mind,  all  kinds 
of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  should  be  carefully 
avoided  ;  and  tho  patient  furrounded,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  cool,  fresh  air.  Sometimes,  as  in  inflammation, 
it  is  nect^ssary  to  have  recourse  to  venesection,  in  order 
to  divert  the  current  of  blood  from  the  suffering  organ. 
Mercury  is  an  important  remedy  for  inward  bleedings. 
Cold  is  also  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  placed  either  in 
direct  contact  with  the  bleeding  surface,  or  as  near  as 
possible  to  it.  Acetate  of  lead,  and  the  various  vegeta¬ 
ble  compoumls  of  gallic  acid,  are  important  astringent 
remedies  in  such  cases.  When  a  large  artery  is  wounded, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  pass  a  ligature  around  it, 
above  and  below*  the  wound. 

IIjeinorrhoi<ls,  or  Piles,  (hem'or-roydz,)n.pl.  [Gr. 
haima,  and  rheo,  I  flow.]  {MpaI.)  A  disease  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  ami  anus,  accompanied  or  followed  by  tumors  in 
those  part^,  or  by  a  flow  of  blood  from  them  when  tho 
patient  is  at  stool,  recurring  after  intervals,  and  some¬ 
times  periodically.  It  is  usual  to  ajiply  the  term  either 
to  a  simple  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  low  er  part  of 
the  rectum,  recurring  more  or  less  frequently,  yet  not 
accompanied  with  any  distinguishable  tumors,  either 
witliin  or  on  the  out.siiie  of  the  anus;  or  else  to  swell¬ 
ings  formed  by  a  varicose  distention  and  morbid  thicken¬ 
ing  of  those  vessels,  either  with  or  without  occasional 
haemorrhage;  or,  lastly,  to  tumors  originally  produced 
by  effused  blood,  but  subsequently  converted  into  an 
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organized  substance.  They  are  distinfruished  into  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  piles,  according  as  they  are  situated 
outside  of  or  witliin  tlie  anus;  and  into  Wtm/,  or  such 
as  do  not  bleed  ;  and  ope.n^  or  sucli  as  are  liable  to  occa¬ 
sional  bfeinorrhage.  The  tumors  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  fiwm,  some  of  them  being  hardly  as  large  as  a  pea, 
others  as  large  as  n  walnut  or  apple.  They  are  some¬ 
times  attended  with  great  pain,  so  that  the  patient  can 
neither  sit  nor  walk,  with  generally  more  or  less  fever 
and  restlesstjess.  Sotnetimes  the  patient’s  strength  is 
greatly  re<iuced  by  discharges  of  bloinl  or  sero-purulent 
matter;  or  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  parts  may 
be  induced,  causing  abscesses,  fistiilie,  &o.  Generally, 
however,  the  disease  is  of  a  less  severe  nature.  It  may 
be  caused  by  anything  which  is  capable  of  retarding  tlie 
return  of  blood  tlirongh  the  haemorrhoidal  veins.  The 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uteiais,  costiveness,  ami  the  fre¬ 
quent  retention  of  hardened  fwces  in  the  rectum,  are 
fre«juent  causes.  Persons  of  sedentary  haldts  are  often 
troubled  with  this  disease.  In  its  treatment,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  the  bowels  bo  kept  open  by  getitlo  laxa¬ 
tive  medicines,  as  castor-oil ;  and  great  benelit  will  often 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  war»u  water  the 
part,  or  from  sitting  over  a  steam  of  warm  water  when  at 
stool.  Anointmentcomposed  of  equal  parts  of  t)ie]Kiw- 
der  of  oak-galls  and  hog's  lard,  and  applied  to  the  part, 
is  usually  of  great  service.  Tlie  application  of  leeches 
to  the  part  is  also  recommended,  if  the  dis(mse  bo  in  a 
state  of  inflammation.  Where  all  other  ronii‘dies  tail, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation : 
but  tbjs>ihonl<i  only  bo  in  very  severe  cases,  as  it  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  This  is  done  citlnT  by  cutting 
off  the  tumors  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife,  or  by 
applying  a  tight  ligature  round  their  base,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  slougii  away. 

llsr'  iiliiH.  (Anc.  Gt'og.)  The  name  applied  to  that 
nart  of  the  Balkan  chain  which  separates  Tlirace  from 
Thessaly.  Acconling  to  mythology,  Iliemns,  son  of  Bo¬ 
reas  and  Orithyia.  having  Jispired  to  divine  honors,  was 
changed  into  this  mountain. 

Hjere'Hiar<»li,  Ilere'siaroli,  n.  [Gr.  haire.^'arrhos. 
from  hairfsiSy  heresy,  and  arcfioSy  a  ■chief.]  {EccL  Hist.) 
The  founder  of  an  heretical  sect. 

Ilflpr'iiesito,  7i.  { .l/m.)  A  beautiful,  white,  transparent, 
flexible  mineral  from  the  Banat,  Austria.  Comp.  Arsenic 
aciil  4b'fl,  magnesia  2b3,  water  29T.  Sp.ffr.  2‘474. 

Hair.  [Ger.,  bay  or  harbor.]  An  extensive  bay  or  gulf 
of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  10  in.  N.  of  Stettin,  at  the  month 
of  the  Oder,  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  strip  of 
land. 

Ilafllo,  r.  n.  [Ger. to  stick,  cling,  or  falter.]  To 
speak  indistinctly;  to  hesitate;  to  falter :  as,  ]n)  fiajfles 
his  words.  —  To  prevaricate;  as,  the  witness  haffied. 

llafix,  Mohammed,  (snrnamed  Shems  Kddin.  “son  of 
religion,")  the  most  p»>pnlar  of  the  Persian  poets,  was  B. 
at  Shiraz,  and  flonrisbed  in  the  14th  cent.  Like  Anac¬ 
reon,  his  verso  is  dedicated  to  love  and  wine.  Thecoin- 
plete  collection  of  his  odes  i.s  entitled  the/^irnn;  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  commente.ries.  and 
it  is  a  stamling  controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  literally  or  allegorically.  Some  of  the  odes 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir.  W.  .Tones  and 
others,  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  translate*!  into 
German.  He  d.  about  1389  :  and  his  countrymen  erected 
a  monumiMit  to  bis  memory,  which  w;is  destroyed  by  an 
eartlnpiake  in  1825. 

Hafiiarliortl,  (/m/-?7ar-/c-or^'.)  a  seaport-town  in  Tce- 
lanil,  on  a  .snnill  bay  of  its  own  name,  S.S.K.  of  ileikiavik. 

Haft,  n.  [  A.  S. from  to  seize  or  take;  (b-r. 

hf/t.  a  lmn*llo.]  That  part  of  an  instrument  or  vessel 
which  is  taken  in  the  hand;  as,  the  haft  of  a  knifo. 

— r.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  haft,  hilt,  or  handle. 

llaUT*  [.A.  S. ;  Ger.  htxe.  In  Saxon,  from 

to  terrify.]  A  witch;  a  fury;  a  fieml ;  a  she-devil. —  A 
sorceress  or  enchantress,  —  A  mora.ss  or  quagmire.  —  A 
term  of  reproach,  often  applied  to  an  ugly  old  woman ; 
a  crone. 

{ZooJ.)  See  Lkmpret. 

— n.  To  torment;  to  harass  with  vain  terrors;  to  tire. 

or  IIvohrmvn’s  Mill.s.  in  New  1  orA-,  a 
po-^t-vill.  of  Montgomery  co.,abt.  36m.W.N.  W.  of  Albany. 

[Ileb.,  stranger,  slender,  flight.]  {Script.)  An 
Egyptian  bondmaid  in  the  honsebobl  of  Sarah  {(ie.n.  xvi. 
1-3),  who,  being  barren,  gave  her  to  Abraham  fora  secon¬ 
dary  wife,  that  by  her,  as  a  substitute,  she  miglit  have 
cliiblren,  in  acconlance  with  the  customs  of  the  East  in 
that  age.  ll.  boro  Abraham  a  son,  whom  ho  calleil  Ish- 
mael  (Go*!  has  heard),  ami  in  whom  lie  for  a  time  saw 
the  future  fatberof  the  progeny  promised  him.  But  six¬ 
teen  years  later,  and  when  Abraham  was  (we  are  told)  a 
humlre*!  years  obi,  S,irah  herself  bore  Isaac :  an*l  wo  find 
it  significantly  r<*peated  nim^times  in  sevim  verses 
xxl.  2-9)  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  his  paremts  — 
in  repudiation,  according  to  rabbinical  authorities,  of  cer¬ 
tain  rnmor.s  about  Isaac's  illegitimacy,  sprea*!  by  Ilagar. 
At  last,  the  domestic  contentions  which  natnrallyaro.se 
led  Abraliam,  though  reluctantly,  to  cast  out  IT.,  to¬ 
gether  with  Lshmael.  How  the  two  fugitives  lost  their 
way  in  the  desert  of  Beersheba  ;  how  the  wafer  in  the 
bottle  being  spent,  tlie  broken-hearted  mother  sat  her¬ 
self  at  a  distance  from  her  child,  in  or*ier  that  she  miglit 
not  see  his  deatli;  how  her  weeping  and  the  loud  voice 
of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an  angel,  who  pointed  out 
a  well  (Temzem,  in  the  enclosure  of  .Mecca),  —  all  this 
forms  one  of  the  most  touching  and  well-known  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Bible.  In  the  New  Testament.  //.  is  referre*! 
t*>  iillegorically  a.s  Mount  Sinai,  or  “  the  Jerusalem  which 
now  is,’*  (G’nMv.  22.)  Her  naineis  much  honored  among 
the  Arabs,  who  claim  to  be  her  descendantH, 

or  IIa'obr,  in  Michigan^  a  townsliipof  Berrien 
00. ;  pop.  abt.  438. 


Ilajr'borry,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Scottish  name  for  the  bird- 
cherry,  Brunus  padus. 

liaok'biit^  n.  [0.  Fr.  haquehute.]  An 
arqucdmse,  the  butt  of  ^\hich  was  held  down  for  greater 
convenience  in  holding  tiio  weapon.  (Also  written 
haquehut.) 

lla'^eiibaeli,  Karl  Rudolf,  a  German  theological 
writer,  b.  at  Basle,  1801.  After  studying  at  Ib'un,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  Basle,  he  becaino  jirofessor  of  theology  at  the 
latter  university,  i/.  is  a  voluminous  author,  his  chief 
works  being  A  Guide  to  Christum  Instruction  ;  A  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the.  History  of  Doctrines.,  aiul  the  Spirit  and 
History  of  the  Reformation.  D.  1874. 

lla';i'ersville,  in  J*ennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bucks  co. 

in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  M'ayne  co., 
aht.  00  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis;  jwp.  aht.  750. 

lla'^'or^itowii,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  on  Antieiam  Creek,  abt.  80  in.  \V.  of 
Baltimore;  pop.  abt.  4,900. 

in  New  Jersey^  a  village  of  Salem  co., 
abt.  4  in.  S.  of  Salem. 

lla'^orstowii..  in  0/a'o,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  S.W.  of  Carrollton. 

n.  {Zool.)  Same  ns  Hag,  q.  r. 
n. ;  7)/.  Haggadotii.  [lleb.,  an  account  or 
narrative.]  A  story,  legend,  or  narrative  added  by  the 
uncii’iit  llabbins  to  the  text  of  Scrii»ture,  to  reniler  the 
passage  or  text  more  clear  and  striking.  —  Any  Jewish 
legend  connected  with  the  Scriplure.s. 

lla^if'lfai.  {Sci'ipi.)  One  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  whose  author,  Ilaggai,  flourisbedduring 
the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  about  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  He  is  classed  among  what  are  usually 
termo*l  the  minor  projihets.  lUs  hook  comprises  four 
discourses,  of  whi<  h,  in  all  probability,  we  have  only  an 
epitome,  an*!  which  are  all  concerning  the  same  sub¬ 
ject, —  the  building  of  the  Temple.  In  the  first  be  re- 
jiroves  the  indiff'-rence  of  the  peojilo  resi»ecling  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  assigning  that  as  tlie  reason 
why  they  are  punished  with  great  drought  and  unj)ro- 
dmdive  harvests ;  and  exhorts  them  to  undertake  the 
work,  encouraging  them  with  the  promise  of  divine  aid 
(i).  The  second  brief  discourse  consists  of  a  consola¬ 
tory  promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  secoml  tomi)lo  shall 
surpass  that  of  the  first  (ii.  1-0).  The  third  censures 
the  outward  and  legal  rigliteousuess  prevailing  among 
the  i)eople,  by  moans  of  which  they  were  deprived  <<1 

,  the  divine  blessing  (ii.  10-10).  The  fourth  contains  a 
promise  of  tlie  future  glorification  awaiting  the  royal 
offspring  of  David  and  Zerubhabel,  after  the  downfall 
of  all  earthly  thrones.  The  style  ol  Ilaggai  in  reproving 
is  indeed  vehement,  but  by  no  means  poetic.  In  g<-n- 
eral,  it  is  flat  and  destitute  of  power,  though  then*  are 
passages,  where  he  treats  of  future  event'*,  in  wbi>  h  lu- 
becomes  somewhat  elevated.  Tliere  is  nl.so  a  imirUed 
poverty  of  language,  as  may  bo  observed  in  the  Ire- 
<iuent  repetiti»)n  of  the  same  expressions. 

a.  [Fr.  hagard,  wibl,  ferocious  ;  Ger.  hager, 
thin,  lean,  from  hege,  hain,  an  ancient  p«)etical  name  Ibr 
death.]  Spare;  harsh;  rugged  in  features;  as,  a  hag¬ 
gard  countenance.  —  Having  eyessunkiu  their  socki-ls  ; 
ugly. 

“  His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  heaven  ho  cast.”  —Dnjdcn. 

— Wild  ;  untamed  ;  intractable.  “  The  haggard  hawk.’’ 

Spenser. 

— n.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.  —  An  ugly  old 

woman  ;  a  hag. 

IIaK‘'|i’ardly,  adv.  In  a  haggard  or  ugly  manner; 
will)  deformity. 

/>.  a.  Lean;  ugly;  like  a  hag. 

IIaggess,  Uaooiss,  n.  [Scot. to  hack ; 
ami  Gael.  a  sheep,  also  a  piece  of  mutton.]  {Cook- 
rry.)  A  favorite  dish  in  Scotland.  It  is  made  by  minc¬ 
ing  finely,  after  long  boiling,  a  lamb  or  calf's  pluck, 
heart,  &c.,  mixing  this  niinco  with  scorched  oatmeal, 
onions,  a  small  quantity  of  beef  suet,  salt,  pepper,  and 
some  good  strong  stock  or  gravy,  and  putting  the  whole 
into  a  sheep's  paunch  or  stomach,  carefully  tietl  at  both 
ends,  and  of  which  it  fills  ah*)ut  two-thirds,  the  rest  of 
the  space  being  left  for  the  expansion  of  the  ht**nm  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  boiling,  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Tlie  //.,  however  savory  to  the  nostrils 
when  first  opened  for  the  meal,  requires  both  yonngand 
vigorous  appetites  to  digest  witliout  6ubse*iuent  re¬ 
proach  or  inconvenience. 

“  Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  aklnking  ware  .  .  . 

Gi'e  her  a  haggis  !  ”  —  ISiirns. 

llag''gisli,  n.  Of  the  niifiire  of  n  hag;  deformed. 

“  Haggish  age  steals  od.” — Shaks. 

IIag“'8:islily,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

V.  a.  [A  conaiption  of  haclle..,  q.  v.]  To 
notch  or  cut  in  an  unskilful  manner;  to  make  rough 
by  cutting;  to  mangle. 

— V.  71.  To  he  tedious  in  making  a  bargain  ;  to  be  long  in 
fixing  a  price  ;  to  hesitate;  to  cavil. 

IlHff'tf'Icr.  77.  One  whocavils,  hesitates,  or  makes  iliffl- 
culty  in  bargaining. 

IlaSr'SJ’ling:,  p.  a.  Hacking  or  mangling.  —  Cavilling 
ami  hesitating  in  coming  to  terms  on  a  l)argain. 

— n.  Act  of  hesitating  and  making  difficulties  in  bar¬ 
gaining. 

II}v'5;;‘i«irotiy,  n.  [Or.  hagiarrhe.  from  hngios,  sacred, 
an*l  «rc//c.  gtivernment  ]  Government  by  men  in  holy 
onlers;  gt)vernrnenr  of  the  priestly  order. 

Ha;fio<*'raey,  n.  [Gr.  hagiohrateia,  from  holy, 

and  kratein,  to  rule.]  Government  by  a  priesthood  ;  hie- 
ranTiy. 

11  ayi'HSjf'raplia^  w.  pL  [Gr.  hagingraphaA.^.hihlin, 
the  biK)ks  written  by  in8j)iration.]  {Theol.)  A  tt-rm 
sonK'times  applied  to  certain  books  of  the  Obi  Testa- 
nn*nt.  The  Jews  divided  the  b*)ok8  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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mentinto  — 1.  the  Law,  comprehending  the  five  books 
of  Moses  ;  2.  the  Projihets;  and  3.  the  writings  termed 
by  them  (Hubim,  hihI  by  the  Greeks  Hagiographa ; 
whence  the  word  has  been  introduced  into  the  English 
binguage.  The  last  were  held  to  bo  ins]>ired  in  a  lower 
degree  than  tlie  others;  but  they  did  not  always  agree 
as  to  wliat  books  belonged  to  the  second,  and  what  to 
the  third  cbiss.  With  us,  the  Hagiographa  coinjuise  the 
books  of  I’salms,  Proverbs,  Job,  l<oiig  of  Solonum,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
iniah,  and  the  C'hi'onicles. 

Ila|^io^''ra|>lial,  a%  Belonging  to  the  hagiographa, 
or  sacred  writings. 

lla$;;iog;'ra|>lier,  77.  One  of  the  inspired  or  sacred 
writers. 

lla;;io;;:'ra|>liy,  n.  Same  as  IlAGiOGRApnA,  q.  v. 

lla^iol'o^iMt,  71.  [Gr.  hagios,  holy,  and  logestes,  one 
Mho  gives  an  account.]  One  who  treats,  writes,  or  dis¬ 
courses  alxiut  the  sacred  Scriptures.  —  One  who  writes 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or  the  legends  connected  with 
them. 

lla^^iol'o^y*  n.  A  history  of  the  lives  of  the  eminent 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  —  An  account  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints. 

Ila'|^'io9i<*0{>0,  n.  (-47-c^i.)  [Gr.  holy,  and  s/.o- 

2>cin,  to  view.]  An  opening  made  between  the  cjitrcme 
arms  of  the  transept,  in  a  cruciform  church,  and  the 
high  altar,  to  enable  worshippers,  so  placed,  to  have  a 
view  of  the  officiating  priest. 

Ifla^'loy,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

Maif'-ricldon,  a.  Aftlictod  with  nightmare. 

n.  (Dot.)  See  Verbascum. 

lla;^'*s'-tooth«  IBako'K-tootli,  n.  {Navt.)  Apart 
of  a  matting,  and  the  like,M  bicb  is  interwoven  with  the 
rest  in  a  manner  to  break  its  uniformity. 

IIa;;:tK-,  (Tlie,)(//ai'f/.)  [Du.  Grave7ihaag,  “  the  counts 
meadow;"  Fr.  La  Haye.]  A  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.  and  usual  residence  of  the  king 
and  court,  is  situated  in  tlie  prov.  of  S.  Hollaml,  10  m. 
S.W.  of  Leyden,  and  13  N.W.  of  Rotterdam.  The  Hague 
is  an  open  town,  being  surrouiKled  only  by  a  moat 
crossed  by  drawbridges.  It  presents  all  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  a  Dutch  town  ;  its  bouses  and  iiavemeiits 
are  of  brick,  and  several  of  its  streets  are  intersected 
with  canals,  and  bordered  with  rows  of  trees;  its  gen¬ 
eral  niijiearanco,  however,  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  commercial  cities  of  Holland.  The  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  in  it  is  the  Vyver- 
berg,  a  fine  open  space,  ornamented  with  a  lake,  and 
M  oode«l  i^land  in  the  centre.  Antund  and  adjacent  to 
this  square  are  all  the  chief  public  edifices.  'J  liese  com¬ 
prise  the  National  Museum,  containing  a  gallery  of 
sui»erb  pictures;  the  Royal  Mnsenm,  filled  Mitli  rare 
curiosities  ;  the  Royal  I’alace  ;  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  Giange;  and  tlie  Bi7i7te7ihof,  occupied  by  various 
government  officers,  and  the  chambers  in  which  the 
Statos-General  of  Holland  meet.  This  building  served 
for  the  prison  of  Grotiiis  and  Barneveblt,  tlie  latter  of 
whom  was  executed  in  front  of  it  in  1618.  Tlie  Hague 
has  also  numerous  churches,  charitable,  literary,  scien¬ 
tific,  aii<l  educational  institutions,  a  royal  library  with 
lUO.UOO  vols.,  a  theatre,  and  many  noble  jiiivate  picture- 
galleries.  Near  the  town  is  the  ^o.sr/i,  si  finely  woo<l<*d 
park  belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland,  contsiining  within 
its  precincts  the  Huys  i7i  den  Bosch  (“House  in  the 
wood”),  the  summer  palace  of  the  royal  family.  Tiie 
Hague  has  never  been  a  place  (*f  nnich  commercial  im- 
jiortance,  —  printing,  the  manufuctiire  of  porcelain,  and 
cannon-founding  being  the  chief  industries.  —  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Holland  in  1250, 
from  which  period  it  continued  the  seat  of  government 
till  1800;  it  again  assumed  the  rank  of  a  caidtal  on  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  astronomer 
Huygens,  the  naturalist  Bnysch,  and  King  M  illiam  III. 
of  Englaml,  were  born  here.  /'op.  90.058. 

in  Ke7ifucky^  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  13  m. 
S.E.  of  Russellville. 

in  N  w  Yoi’k,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marren  co.,  on  Lake  George,  abt.  90  m.  N.  of  Albany; 
pop.  alit.  1,W0. 

in  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co. 

blit,  7/.  Same  ns  IIaguut,  q.v. 

IBa^i'iieiiaii,  {hag-7\o.)  a  fortified  town  of  Franco,  dep. 
Ba.s-Ilbin,  on  the  M*uler,  10  m.  N.of  Stra.sbourg.  Ma7nif, 
Tobacco,  madder,  earthenware,  woollen  and  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  and  s*>ap  ;  it  has  also  breweries  and  foundries  for 
metal.  Pop.  12ji50. 

Hall,  {haw,)  uitei-j.  An  exclamation  expressing  sur¬ 
prise  or  sudden  eflbrt ;  ha ! 

“  She  stamps,  an*!  then  cries  hah!  at  every  thrast.’*— Pry(i«*n. 

lla-lin',  or  IIaw-iiaw.  «.  [By  rednpb,  from  Anw, 
a  hedge.]  An  enclosure  by  a  ditch,  bank,  or  fence,  so 
arranged  that  one  does  not  pcrc»'i\e  it  until  almost  upon 
it.  By  means  of  these  the  steeide-chasers  in  Great 
Britaiii  frccpiently  come  to  grief.  (See,  also.  Haw-haw.) 

llali'iioniaiin,  Samuel,  the  founder  of  Iiomoeojiatliy, 
R.  «if  poor  parents  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  1765.  and  re¬ 
ceived  bis  diploma  as  doctor  in  physic  at  H*-idelberg.  in 
17S1.  The  same  year  he  was  ajpointed  district  physi¬ 
cian  at  Gomelm,  near  Magdeburg,  and  conlinui'd  bis 
stinlies  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  with  all  the  ardor 
of  an  enthusiast.  In  1784  he  removed  to  Dresden,  and 
soon  aftiTwards  abamloned  the  practice  of  physic  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  confine*!  himself  to  his  private  researches  in 
clu'inistry  ami  literature.  These  studies  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  fixed  direction  in  1790,  and  in  1796  he  com- 
meticcil  the  reconl  of  their  results  in  the  journal  of  his 
friend,  Ilufeland,  in  an  article  entitled  Essay  on  a 
New  P7'f7iciple,  dv.  In  1805  ho  pnblishe*!  his  Medicme 
of  E.rpe7'ience,  and  in  1810  his  Organon  of  Ratio7ial 
Medicine,  in  which  the  new  doctritle  was  reduced  to  a 
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system,  and  meUioilically  illustrated.  In  a  second  edition, 
published  1819,  the  title  of  his  work  was  abbreviated, 
and  became  the  Organon  of  Medicine.  A  third  edition 
appeared  in  1824,  and  was  translated  into  Knglish  nine 
years  afterwards.  It  was  followed  by  a  fourth  edition 
in  1829,  and  a  fifth  in  1883  (translated  by  Dr.  Dudgeon), 
each  of  which  embodied  fresh  results,  and  enlarged  the 
field  which  this  indefatigable  experimentalist  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  cultivate.  ^Vhile  this  and  the  other  works 
of  the  author  mentioned  btdow  were  making  their  way 
silently  over  Kurope,  //.  himself  was  experiencing  the 
usual  fate  of  the  world’s  benefactors.  In  1813  he  had 
removed  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  perso- 
cute<i  by  the  apothecaries  as  an  empiric,  and  this  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  in  1820,  that  he  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  protection  offered  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt-Cbthen.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
Pure  Medicine^  in  6  volumes  8vo.,  and  in  1829  his  Theory 
of  Chronic  Maladies,  and  the  Proper  Medicines  for 
them,  in  4  volumes,  which  were  enlarged  to  6  volumeS 
in  a  second  edition,  1840.  In  tl»e  meantime,  his  do¬ 
mestic  circumstances  wei*e  changed  for  the  better  by 
his  marriage  in  1835  with  a  French  lady,  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  removed  from  Cbthen  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  80. 
Ji.  remained  in  Paris  till  his  death  in  1843,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  that  homoeopathy  was  about  to  have 
a  chair  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  ainl  that  hospitals 
were  proposed  in  London,  in  Berlin,  and  in  many  cities 
of  Austria.  The  principles  of  his  therapeutic  reform  — 
for  such  it  u  ndoubtedly  is  —  may  be  described  as  a  recog- 
nition  of  derangements  in  the  vital  or  spiritual  force  of 
the  body,  whether  occasioned  or  not  by  material  influ¬ 
ences,  as  the  primary  causes  of  disease;  the  cure  of 
which  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  vital  force  against  the 
remedy.  The  application  of  this  theory  consists  —  1st. 
in  the  discovery;  and  2d,  in  the  preparation  of  specific 
remedies  corresponding  to  every  species  of  abnormal  ac¬ 
tion  and  such  remedies  are  found  both  in  theory  and 
practice  to  be  the  assimulates  of  the  disease  —  or  medi¬ 
cines  by  which  precisely  the  same  symptoms  would  bo 
produced.  The  rejisou  of  the  cure  is  difficult  to  express 
in  few  words,  and  illustrations  far  below  the  refined 
pliilosophy  on  which  it  depends  have  been  used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  writers.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  theory, 
the  medicines  may  he  considered  as  diffusing  themselves 
with  a  gentle  but  irresistible  force,  like  that  of  light, 
between  the  mortal  corruption  ami  the  vital  spirit  in 
combat  with  it,  and  beitig  more  subtile  than  the  disease, 
and  yet,  like  it,  tliey  engage  the  vital  force  in  a  quicker 
and  more  decisive  conflict,  and  then  gradually  yielding 
before  it,  as  their  own  virtue  expires,  the  vital  force  is 
liberated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resumes  its  normal 
action.  This  explanation,  however,  is  only  half  the 
truth,  for  it  is  well  known  that  fluids  in  effervescence 
are  reduced  to  rest  by  the  satisfaction  of  what  may  be 
called  the  liunger  of  one  body  for  another,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  may  take  place  when  the  assimtilate 
is  introduced  to  the  disejise.  Be  the  explanation  what 
it  niay,  the  discovery  of  the  facts  by  years  of  patient  and 
often  painful  experience,  is  the  title  of  //.  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  society.  He  proved  the  virtue  of  an  immense 
number  of  assimulates  by  testing  their  effects  on  him¬ 
self  and  friends,  and  displayed  erjual  art  in  the  method  of 
their  refinement,  llis  Organ>ni  of  Medicine,  not  only 
raises  the  art  of  healing  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science, 
but  renders  it  an  elegant  and  piiilosophical  study;  while 
the  facilities  of  its  practical  application  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  such  perfection,  especially  by  his  followers  in 
this  country,  that  many  mothers  of  families  have  be¬ 
come  expert  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  rarely  require 
the  aid  of  a  practitioner.  Besides  the  works  mentiuned, 
//.  is  the  author  of  some  200  treatises  on  medical  and 
physical  science.  For  his  likeness,  see  Homceopatiiv. 

Ilaicliii'g'critc,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  glassy,  trans¬ 
parent  arsenate  of  lime.  Sp.gr.  2-848.  Oynip.  Arsenic, 
acid  581,  lime  28  3,  water  13*6.  But  one  specimen  has 
been  observed.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
double  sulphide  of  iron  and  antimony,  called  Berthierile. 

Haik,  (Ad/i,)  n.  [Ar. /ta/i-r,  to  weave.]  A  large  piece  of 
cloth  formed  like  a  poncho,  or  scrape,  worn  by  the  Arabs 
of  better  condition  over  the  tunic,  and  in  bad  weather 
covered  by  the  burnous. 

llail„  n.  [K.  a.  kagel.]  {Meteorol.)  Drops  of  rain  con¬ 
verted  into  pellets  of  ice,  by  a  great  and  sU'Men  reduction 
in  the  temperature  of  the  region  in  which  these  rain¬ 
drops  have  been  forming,  by  means  of  the  gradual 
condensation  of  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  very  cold  current  of  air  acting  suddenly  on  vap(»r 
which  has  not  (piite  attained  that  condition  from  which 
it  would  piiss  rapidly  into  the  form  of  drops  of  rain, 
would  cause  the  vapor  to  freeze,  and  fall  to  the  ground 
as  snow;  but  supposing  that  this  vapor  hail  just  rcachetl 
that  point  of  saturation  and  condensation  at  whicli  it 
would  assume  the  form  of  ram.  :ind  w;w  on  the  point 
of  falling  in  that  shape,  the  action  of  intensely  c«dd  air 
would  cause  it  to  turn  into  globules  of  ice  in  its  descent, 
and  reach  theearth  in  that  state.  The  formation  of  hail, 
therefore,  may  be  consi<lered  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  sudden  influence  of  a  very  cold  current  of  air  on  a 
mass  of  vapor  at  rest, and  nearly  approaching  that  state 
of  saturation  which  immediately  precedes  its  conversion 
into  rain.  Hail-storms  are  always  attended  with  wind, 
and  are  nsu  illy  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  The 
barometer  also  falls  suddenly  to  a  consitlerable  extent 
immediately  before  a  hail-stiirm,  which  is  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  thunfler  and  lightning.  Showers  of  hail 
are  of  short  duration,  very  seldom  lasting  as  long  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  clouds  from  which  hail-stones 
fall  are  considered  to  bo  of  great  extent  and  depth,  on 
account  of  the  great  obscurity  which  they  produce.  They 
are  generally  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  with  protuberances 


swelling  out  from  the  under  surface,  and  deeply  indented 
edges.  Hail-storms  are  generally  coiiflned  to  a  limited 
area,  altlioiigh  they  are  occasionally  kuowu  to  sweep 
across  the  face  of  a  country  in  a  long  narrow  jrack.  as 
in  the  hail-storm  which  passed  over  France  in  1788.*  This 
remarkable  storm  of  hail  traversed  the  land  from  south 
to  north  in  two  parallel  tracks  about  600  miles  long,  and 
from  6  to  12  miles  broad,  separated  by  an  intermediate 
track  15  miles  wide,  over  which  there  was  a  heavy  full 
of  rain,  but  no  hail. 

n.  To  pour  down  roundish  masses  of  ice  or 
frozen  vapor. 

— V.  a.  To  pour  down  in  the  manner  of  hail, 
llail^  mtrrj.  [A-S.  hiclu,  hftl;  Ger.  heil;  possibly  akin 
to  Gr.  holos,  whole.]  A  salutation,  meaning  be  well;  be 
in  health  ;  health  to  you. 

"HaUI  fellow,  well  met.” — Swift. 

— n.  A  salutation,  or  wish  of  health ;  as,  a  kindly  hail. 

— v.a.  To  call  to,  especially  to  a  person  at  some  distance; 
to  arrest  one’s  attention  ;  to  greet ;  to  salute  ;  to  welcome. 

“  The  man  that  haiU  you  Tom  or  Jack.” — Cowper. 

— To  call ;  to  designate- 

And  such  a  son,  that  all  men  hailed  me  happy.” — Hilton. 

— r.  i.  To  report  one’s  self  at  home  ;  as,  wliere  do  yon  hail 
from?  —  mucii  used  at  sea,  when  vesseds  meet;  —  also 
used  ashore  among  the  members  of  different  secret  socie¬ 
ties  as  indicating  the  query,  To  which  lodge  do  you  belong  t 
]failes't>oroiig:li,  in  A>u?  IbrAr,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  about  25  m.  S. 
of  Ogdensbiirg. 

llail'-sliot,  n.  Small  shot,  which  scatter,  when  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  gun,  like  liail.  —  Worcester. 
Ilail'*!$t<»iie9  n.  A  single  mass  of  hail;  a  pellet  of 
frozen  snow. 

Hairy,  a.  Consisting  of  hail;  full  of  hail;  as,  AaiVyl 
showers. 

llaiinatu^ria.n.  [Gr.  /laima, blood,  and  o«ron,  urine.] 
[Med.)  A  discharge  of  bI(»od  with  the  urine,  owing  gen¬ 
erally  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  kidneys  or  i>ladder.  It 
is  usually  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  upon  the 
nature  of  which  its  treatment,  in  general,  depends, 
llai'iian,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwang- 
tung,  F.  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  China  by  a  channel  of  but  10  m.  in  width; 
Lat.  18°  10'  to  20^  N..  Lon.  108°  25'  to  111®  E.  Area, 
12,000  sq.  m.  The  E.  cojist  is  steep  and  rocky;  the  N.W. 
coast  is  unapproachable  because  of  sand-banks;  but 
the  S.  coast  is  indented  with  several  commodious  and 
safe  harbors.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren,  but  the  low  lands  near  the  sea  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Prod.  Stigar,  pearls,  coral, 
wax.  gold,  and  silver.  The  metropolis  of  the  whole 
island  is  Kiang-clioo-foo,  the  port  of  wliich  is  open  to 
European  shipping  from  1858.  Though  the  Chinese 
have  possessed  this  islainl  since  n.  c.  108,  yet  there  are, 
in  the  interior,  some  wild  and  hitherto  unsubdued 
tribes. 

Ifaisiaiilt,  {hay'no.)  [Ger.  JIennegau.'\  A  frontier  prov. 
of  Belgium,  bounded  K.  by  Namur,  N.  by  Brabant,  E. 
and  W.  by  Flanders,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Franco.  Area, 
1,424  sq.  m.  Prod.  Wheat,  flax;  excellent  breeds  of 
horses,  lionied  cattle,  and  sheep  are  also  reared.  Exten¬ 
sive  cual-ficUls,  iron  mine.s,  marble  and  limestone  quar¬ 
ries.  Manuf.  Linen,  porcelain,  and  pens.  Principal 
Pivers.  llaiiM  (whence  the  name),  Sambre,  Meuse,  and 
Scheldt.  Chief  towns.  Mons  (the  cap.),  Touriiay,  Ath, 
Soignie.%  Charleroi,  and  Tlinin.  Pop.  911, -^41.  —  II.  wtis 
governed  by  a  regular  Bucc«*ssion  (»f  counts  from  the 
time  of  Regnier  1 ,  wlio  began  to  reign  about  860.  In 
1436  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgumly,  and  by  the  treaties  of  iho  Pyrenees,  Nov. 
7,  1659,  and  of  Nimeguen,  Sept.  17,  1678,  part  was  ceded 
to  France,  forming  the  prov.  of  French  Ilainaiilt.  In 
1814  it  was  allotted  to  the  X>ow  Countries,  and  in  1830 
was  incorporated  witli  Belgium. 

a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  27  in.  E.S.E.  of  Vienna,  and  2  m.  from  the 
llungariiiu  frontier.  Manuf.  Tobacco.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Nibehtnge.n  Lied,  being  at  tho  dale  of  that  song 
a  border  fortress  of  tlie  Huns.  Pop.  5,150. 

Haines*  in  Pennsylcauia,  a  township  of  Centre  co.;  po}). 
about  1.900. 

llaiiie^'biir^*  in  yew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  alxiut  12  m.  N.  of  Belvidere. 

Haines  C'reek,  in  A’etc  Jersey,  enters  Rancocas  Creek 
above  Ijumbertun. 

SSaines'port,  in  Nev)  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  about  7  m.  S.  of  Burlington. 
fllaanes'vilBe*  In  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
about  15  m.  S.W.  of  Waukegan  ;  pop.  about  550. 
Bffaines'ville,  or  II.aynesvill^,  m  Missouri,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Clinton  co.,  about  40  m.  S.K.  of  St.  Joseph. 
Slaines'villle.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
co.,  about  15  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Newton. 

ISaines'ville,  ir>  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Berkeley  co. 
iiair*  n,  [A. S. /<«/*. /o’r;  Ger.  Aa«r. allied  to  Lai.  hirtus, 
rough.]  (.-tUfJ.)  The  name  applied  to  the  small  cylin¬ 
drical,  transparcMit,  insensible,  and  elastic  filaments 
which  arise  Jrotn  the  skin,  and  are  attach«*d  to  it  by 
means  of  small  roots.  II.  is  found  to  grow  on  all  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  except  tho  p.alms  of 
the  hand.s  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

(A«a?.)  A  hair  consists  ordinarily  of  a  shaft  ancl 
a  bulb,  —  the  shaft  projecting  above  the  skin,  and  the 
bulb  originating  in  a  follicle  on  tho  true  skin.  The  IT. 
grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  follh  le,  and  when  it  is 
colt>red,  the  cells  containing  tho  coloring-matter  are  de¬ 
veloped  there  also,  lliunan  II.  varies  in  diameter  from 
j-xjrXh  to  inch.  Its  section  is  never  cir¬ 

cular  in  outline,  but  always  oval,  and  under  the  micro- 
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Fig.  1226. 

MAOMFIED  SECTION  OF  BULB  OF  A 
SMALL  BLACK  IIFMAN  HAIR, 
a,  basement  membrane  of  the  follicle  ; 
R,  layer  of  epidcrtnlc  cells  restini?  upon 
it;  c,  layer  of  imbricated  cells,  forming 
the  outer  lamina,  or  cortex,  of  the  hair; 
<2.  more  bulky  cells  cotitaluing  pigment; 
e,  a  mass  of  cells  in  tlie  axis  of  the  hair, 
loaded  ^itb  pigment. 


scope  exhibits  a  centre  of  light  pithy  substance,  invested 
with  a  horny  shealli.  This  outer  portion  of  the  hair  ap¬ 
pears  made  up  of 
ring-like  scales  that 
overlap  each  other 
like  tlie  shingles  of 
a  house.  The  hair 
is  kept  moist  and 
smooth  by  an  oil 
secreted  by  glands 
just  beneath  tho 
epidermis.  In  hairs 
which  act  as  tactile 
organs  in  some  of 
tho  animals,  as  the 
whiskers  of  the  cat, 
the  hair -bulb  con- 
tiiins  a  true  papilla 
1  ur  n  i  sh  ed  with 
nerves.  Jl.  is  elas¬ 
tic,  and  will  stretch 
nearly  one-third  of 
its  original  length, 
and  susbiin  a  weight 
of  6  ounces  without 
breaking.  When 
dry  ainl  warm,  it  is 
easily  made  electri¬ 
cal,  and  it  readily 
attracts  moisture 
from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  elongates 
by  ipoistnre,  and 
one  form  of  liygrom- 
eter  indicates  the 
condition  of  the  air 
in  that  respect  by 
the  elongations  or 
contractions  of  a 
human  hair.  Tlie 
color  of  the  hair 
seem.s  to  depend  on 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  blackish- 
green  color  in  dark  11.,  blood-red  in  red  //.,  and  nearly 
colorless  in  white  II.  The  IL  becomes  grav  in  advanced 
life  from  a  deficient  secretion  of  the  coloring-matter. 
There  seem  to  be  well-attested  cases  on  record  in  which 
the  hair  has  become  grayer  white  witliin  24  liours  from 
the  effects  of  any  strong  mental  excitement.  It  is  said 
that  a  Sepoy  of  the  Bengal  army,  only  24  years  of  age, 
on  being  bnmglit  before  the  Briti.sh  officers  for  exahii- 
nation,  was  almost  stupefied  with  fear,  and  so  great  \%a.s 
the  shock  that  within  an  hour  his  jet-black  II.  changed 
to  gray.  The  hair  grows  faster  by  day  than  by  night, 
and  in  summer  than  winter;  and  it  has  been  known  to 
continue  to  grow  after  death.  The  quantity  of  H.  that 
grows  upon  the  human  body  varies  among  the  liifferent 
races.  The  Indian  races  of  America,  and  the  IMongols 
and  similar  nations  in  northern  Asia,  have  scanty  hair 
and  beards,  while  among  other  nations  the  growth  of 
both  is  lieavy,  and  tliere  are  individual  instances  where 
the  liair  grows  down  the  back,  and  sometimes  covers 
nearly  the  whole  body.  The  hair  of  the  hea<i  serves  to 
protect  tho  brain  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
partially  to  shield  it  from  the  effects  of  blows.  Tlie 
beard  protects  tbu  throat,  and  bronchial  affections  are 
far  less  prevalent  where  it  is  worn  than  where  the  throat 
is  dejirived  of  its  natural  covering.  The  moustache 
serves  as  a  natural  respirator,  and  travellers  on  dusty 
roads,  and  workmen  in  dusty  trades,  as  millers,  masons, 
steel  ami  iron  grinders,  kc.,  are  soon  made  aware  of  the 
protection  it  affords  to  the  lungs.  Its  good  offices  are 
evident  also  to  tliose  who  are  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  or 
to  a  foggy  or  malarious  atmosphere. — Chem.  Hair  con¬ 
tains  sulphur  and  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The 
presence  of  these  may  account  for  the  unpleasant  odor 
emitted  wliile  burning.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
with  tilt'  liberatitm  of  ammonia,  and  on  the  atldition  of 
an  acid,  deposits  a  kind  of  protein.  See  Hair-dye,  Haik- 
DRES-siXa. 

[Bot.)  Tho  h.airs  in  plants  are  very  different  from  the  H. 
of  aninnils,  although  there  is  siunetinics  a  considerable 
general  resemblance,  and  tho  same  purpi>se  of  iirutection 
from  cold  and  from  various  atmosplieric  influences  Heemi 
also  to  bo  sometimes  served  by  them.  Tliey  are  produced 
by  no  special  organ  iinalog‘)ns  to  tho  bulWa  from  which 
the  hairs  of  animals  grow,  but  are  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  arise  from  the  epidermis,  and  are  covered  with 
extensions  of  tlio  cuticle.  Some  hairs  consist  of  a  singlo 
elongated  cell;  some  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end. 
Tlie  gradations  are  quite  indefinite  between  the  most 
elong.iteil  hairs  and  tho  mere  warts  or  ruggosiiics;  which 
often  appear  on  the  surt^u  e  of  plants.  In  like  manner, 
hairs  p.o^s  into  hri.stles  (.sW/r)  and  prickles  [aculci),  which 
are  merely  stronger  and  harder  hairs:  but  spines  or 
thorns  are  totally  different,  arising  from  the  wood  of  the 
stem  or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected  with 
glaiids,  which  are  cells,  or  clusters  of  cells,  producing 
secretions.  Stinging  liairs,  as  in  Nettles,  Loasas,  and 
some  Malpighias,  are  ducts,  with  venom -secreting 
glands  at  their  laise. — See  Epidermal  Tissue. 
Hair'bell,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  IIkrebeli-,  q.  r. 
Hair'-l>r.*iokof,  «  [Shipd'arp.)  The  moulding  imme¬ 
diately  Ixdiind  the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 
llair'-l>roa<l(li*n.  very  small  distance;as,  to  escape 
by  a  haie-l-remUh.  —  The  48 th  part  of  an  inch. 

-a.  ^  Very  <Iose;  very  narrow;  as.  a  hairJreadfh  reseno 
Ilair'-clotli*  7i.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  hair,  very 
rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortification 
Ilfiir'-rtrosser,  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts  hair;  a 
barber ;  a  perruquier. 
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ftair'-drcsslnsir,  Ifeafl^-<1re5«<9iii$?,n.  (Osfwm#’.) 
Tlie  a(ii>riinieiit  ol  the  hair,  and  the  foniiin};  of  it  into 
fantastic  sliapes,  1ms  been  practised  by  women  in  all 
ages,  anti  in  no  directifni  have  the  caprices  of  fashion 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  tlisposlng  this 
natural  coveringof  the  head.  The  early  Hebrew  women 
gloried  in  their  luxuriant  tresses,  plaiting  them,  and 
adtjrning  their  heatls  witli  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  The  Greeks  allowetl  their  liuir  to  grow 
to  a  great  length,  while  the  Egyptians  often  removed  it 
as  an  incumbrance.  There  is  no  “fashion”  connected 
with  the  hair,  in  vogue  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
new.  It  is  not  a  modern  idea  to  res«»rt  to  Imrrowed  or 
“false”  hair  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  tAshion,  neither 
is  it  to  dye  the  hair,  or  dress  it  with  unguents  and  oily 
substances.  Tlie  Greek,  Egyptian,  Carthaginian,  anil 
Roman  ladies,  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago, 
niaile  use  of  tlio  most  extravagant  (juantities  of  borrowed 
Ijair,  and  they  wound  it  into  large  protuberances  upon 
the  biuk  of  their  heads,  and  to  keep  it  in  jilace  used 
“  hair-pins  ”  of  precisely  the  form  as  in  use  at  the  present 


Fig.  1227.  —  MAiR-PRESSE.s,  (13Tn  CEXTuav.) 
time.  The  Uomaii  women  of  the  time  of  Augustus  were 
especially  pleased  when  they  could  ouMo  tludr  rivals  in 
piling  upon  their  heads  the  higlicst  tower  of  borrowed 
locks.  They  also  arranged  rows  of  curls  formally 
around  the  sides  of  tlie  head,  ami  often  the  very  fashion- 
able  damsels  would  have  pemlent  curls  in  a(Mition. 
An  extensive  comtnerce  was  carried  on  in  hair, ami  after 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  blonde  hair,  such  as  was  grown 
upon  the  heads  of  German  girls,  became  fasliionablo  at 
Romo,  ami  many  a  poor  chibl  of  the  forest,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Uhlne,  parted  with  her  locks  to  a<lorn  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  proud  conquerors.  'I’he 
great  Caesar  indee<l.  in  a  imist  cruel  manner,  cut  otT  (he 
hair  of  the  vampiished  Gauls  and  sent  it  to  the  Roman 
market  for  sale,  and  the  cr«)pped  liead  was  regarded  in 
tlie  conquere«l  provinc<*s  ns  a  laulgeof  slavery.  To  such 
n  pitch  of  absurd  extravagance  did  tlie  Roman  ladies  at 
one  time  carry  the  husrm'ss  of  adorning  the  hair,  that 
upon  the  introduction  of  riiristianity,  in  tho  first  ami 
second  centuries,  the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
launched  severe  invectives  against  the  vanity  and  fri¬ 
volity  of  the  j>ractice.  The  Saxons  and  the  Franks  wore 


Fig.  1228. 

HEADDRESSES,  AND  FASHION  OF  WEARING  PATCHES. 
(From  a  French  drawing,  1739.) 

long  hair.  The  Normans,  too,  adopted  long  hair  as  a 
fashion  ;  and  from  them,  and  the  more  modern  French, 
the  courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  17th  century  adopted 
tiiw  practice  of  wearing  those  flowing  “love-locks” 
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which  excited  the  ire  of  the  Puritans.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  management  of  lailies'  hair,  that  the  art  of  the 
protessioiial  luiir-dresser  was  in  tliose  limes  mainly  ex¬ 
ercised.  In  the  18th  century,  the  dressing  of  hair,  male 
and  female,  rose  to  a  great  j»itch  of  extravagance  and 
lolly.  The  hair  of  a  lady  of  fashion  was  fri/zed  up  in 
convolutions  and  curls,  decorated  with  ribbons,  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  filled  with  pomatum  and  jiowder  to  a 
degree  jiertectly  monstrous.  {Fig.  1229.)  As  women 
of  less  exalted  rank 
slavishly  attempted 
to  follow  tliese  ab¬ 
surdities, the  business 
of  dressing  hair  was 
extensively  folloAved. 

The  cost  of  a  fill  I 
dressing  beiu|r,  how¬ 
ever,  too  higli  to  he 
lightly  iiicurred,often 
one  (Irossing  Avas 
made  to  suffice  for  a 
week  or  fortnight, 
during  which  period 
such  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  tho 
greu.sy  fabric  undis¬ 
turbed,  that  it  be¬ 
came  the  re.sort  of 
insects,  —  and  how 
to  extinguish  these 
odious  pests  was  in 
itself  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  It 
would  be  curious,  but 
perhaps  not  strange 
for  tlie  observer,  to 
see,  one  day  or  other, 
the  extreme  exag¬ 
gerations  of  the  18th 
century  succeed  tho 
ridiculous  waterfall^ 
and  other  model*  n 
absurdities  borrowed 
from  the  Homan 
ladies  of  the  decadence.  " 

11  and  Wasli'os,  w.  In  ancient  times,  I 

peuide  grew  old  as  they  do  now,  and  the  frosts  of  age 
blanched  the  raven  locks  of  youtli;  and  there  were 
also  those  with  hair  glowing  with  red,  or  some  other 
tint  not  deemed  desirable.  Hence  it  was  that  hair- 
dyes  came  into  use,  ami  a  brisk  demand  lor  substan<*e8 
capable  of  changing  the  color  of  the  hair  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  thirty  centuries.  The  substances  employe<l 
before  the  science  of  chemistry  was  understood,  were 
usually  quite  ineflective  in  their  intluence.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  fugitive  veg<*talile  stain.s,  whicli  wati-r 
woubl  easily  remove.  Tliere  was,  however,  a  metallic 
mixture  made  in  Egypt,  which  jios.sessed  <iualities  of  the 
highest  excellence.  If  the  statements  of  some  writers 
can  be  relied  ui)on,  this  mixture  was  far  stiperior  to 
any  form  of  hair-dye  known  to  modern  chemists.  There 
is  at  tlie  present  time  a  dye  used  by  the  Armenians,  in 
the  East,  which  may  be,  in  many  respects,  like  the  an¬ 
cient  dye.  It  is  a  metallic  substance  resembling  dross. 
Tills  is  powdered,  and  mixed  witli  fine  nut-galls  and 
moistened.  A  little  of  the  paste  is  taken  in  the  hand 
and  rubbed  into  the  hair  or  beard,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
becomes  beautifully  bl.ick.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
Armenian  convents  in  Turkey  cannot  but  have  admired 
the  fine  black  beards  of  the  nuuik.s,  even  those  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  This  dye  is  undoubtedly  composed  (if  at 
mixture  of  iron  and  copper,  which  metals,  in  conjunc- 
titui  with  the  gallic  acid  formed  from  the  galls,  pioduces ! 
a  dye  of  superior  excellence.  —  The  liair-dyes  in  use  at 
the  present  time  are,  for  the  most  part,  objectionable  in 
some  one  of  their  features,  or  they  are  untidy  or  incon¬ 
venient  to  apply.  Tho  dye  which  has  been  so  hu^hion- 
able  during  the  past  ten  years  is  a  piiisonous  compound, 
being  composed  largely  of  one  of  the  sall.s  of  lead,  (the 
acetate).  This  mixture  was  brought  into  notice  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  known  iis 
“General  Twigg's  Ilair-ilye,”  the  officer  of  that  name 
having  first  successfully  used  it.  Nearly  all  the  L'eatnra- 
tives,  Waaftps.,  Emhrocatiotia^  DrcssiitgK,  /)//'*.'?,  &c.,  found  in 
the  shops  are  identieal  in  composition,  being  imule  from 
this  formula.  (The  number  of  popular  mixtures  of  this 
kind,  having  different  names,  ami  whi1.*h  were  made  ami 
sold  by  different  jiarties,  at  one  lime  exceeded  yort//  in 
the  U.  States.)  The  fiinnula  and  method  of  preparing  it 
is  simple.  Take  of  finely  jiowdered  Jcrfnlp  of  Lead,  120 
grain.s;  Lac  Sufjdmr^  160  grains;  Jiose-W'ftrr,  one  j)int: 
(jY^cen'n*?,  one  ounce.  Mix  tho  glycerine  with  the  water, 
and  add  the  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur.  The  mixture 
must  he  well  shaken  before  using.  The  lead  and  sul¬ 
phur  <lo  not  all  dissolve  in  the  r«>8e-wnter,  but  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  precipitate.  Tliis  prejmra- 
tion  will  gradually  dye  the  hair  a  Muck  or  d.ark-brown 
color  if  a  small  quantity  is  rublK'd  into  it  once  or  twice 
a  day.  Its  frequent  use  is  however  attended  with  great 
danger,  as  numerous  instances  of  lead-poisoning  have 
resulted  from  its  enii>loyment.  There  are  many  other 
hair  dyes  into  which  lead  enters,  which  are  equally 
objectionable.  —  A  very  convenient  <lyo  is  the  solution 
of  plumbate  of  potash.  It  is  slow  in  its  action,  but  it 
does  not  stain  the  skin.  It  is  prcqiared  by  dissolving  in 
four  ounces  of  liquor  of  potassa?  as  much  freslily  pre¬ 
cipitated  oxide  of  lead  as  it  will  take  up,  ami  dilute  the 
resulting  clear  solution  with  twelve  ounces  of  pure 
wat4T.  It  may  he  applied  as  a  wash  to  the  hair.  The 
permanganate  of  potassa  forms  an  excellent  dye.  where 
a  dark-brown  color  is  desired.  It  is  safe  and  easily  ap 


Fig.  1229. 
MAIR-I-RESS.  (1782.) 
(From  Stewart’s  irAo(c  Art  of 
Uair'drtaaxQ.') 
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plied,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  stainingthe  skin. 
It  care  is  used,  this  need  not  occur.  The  solution  may 
bo  made  by  dissolving  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water 
120  grains  of  the  crystals  of  i)ermHiiganate  of  potassa. 
The  tretjuent  use  of  ozYs,  bearsgrtu^e.^  arclusine^  pomades, 
Instrals,  ro.'^emarg  washes,  Ac.,  ujxtn  the  hair,  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  nut  to  be  commended.  All  of  these  oils  and  greasy 
l)omades  are  manufactured  from  lard-oil  and  simple  lard. 
No  bear's  grease  is  ever  used.  If  it  could  be  procured 
readily,  it  shouM  not  be  applied  to  the  hair,  as  it  is  the 
most  rank  and  filthy  of  ail  the  animal  fats.  There  are 
many  persons  whose  iiair  is  naturally  dry  and  cri.^p, 
and  in  mt»st  families  there  is  a  want  of  some  innocent 
and  agreeable  wash  or  dressing  which  may  be  u.sed  mod¬ 
erately  and  judiciously.  The  mixture  which  may  be 
regardeil  as  the  most  agreeable,  cleanly,  and  safe  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Ologne  spirit  and  pure  castor-oil.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  u  good  formula : 

Pure,  li’esh  cjistor-oil,  2  oz. 

Cologne  spirit  (95  per  cent),  16  oz. 

Tlie  oil  is  freely  dissolved  in  the  spirit,  and  the  solution 
is  clear  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  perfunuul  in  any  way 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  Tlie  oil  of  thecastor- 
hean  has  for  many  years  been  enii)loye(l  to  dress  the 
hair,  both  among  the  savage  and  civilized  nath^ns,  and 
it  iiossesses  properties  w  bicli  admirably  adapt  it  to  this 
use.  It  does  not  rapidly  dry,  ami  no  gummy,  otleiisive 
resiilnmn  remains  alter  taking  on  tlie  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  all  oils  upon  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
It  is  best  dilTused  by  the  agency  of  strong  spirit,  in 
wbicli  it  dissolves.  The  alcohol  or  spirit  rapidly  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  tho 
texture  of  the  hair.  This  piaqiaration,  lor  dressing  tlie 
hair  of  children  or  ladies,  will  meet  nearly  or  quite  all 
requirements. 

a.  Having  hair  ;  hair}*. 

iflui  f}.  A  glove  made  ol  horse-hair,  used  while 

bathing  to  ex<*ite  the  aetion  of  the  skin. 

If  n.  The  state  of  being  covered  with,  or 

.'ilHUinding  in  liuir. 

Ifair'-lueo,  ii.  [From  hair  and  lace.l  The  fillet  with 
which  women  us<*d  to  tie  up  their  hair. 

“  Ifstie  forgets  to  wurm  her  hair-lace, 

SUe  gets  a  cold  ua  aure  as  death.  "  —  Swift. 

Ifair'los.s*  a.  De.stitute  ot  liair;  as,  a  hairless  scalp. 

Hair -I  iiio,  n.  A  very  slender  line,  made  of  hair. 

]l3l.ir'*|>oiiOil,  n.  A  small  brush  used  by  artists  in 
painting,  olten  called  a  cameWduiir  hrvsh.  They  are 
usually  niiide  from  the  finest  hairs  of  the  marten, badger, 
&c.  When  small,  they  are  mounted  in  quills;  but  when 
larger,  in  tinned  tubes. 

llai r'>|)ow<lor«  v.  A  fine  powder  composed  of  flour, 
Ac,;  much  used  ill  the  18tli  century  for  sprinkliiig  upon 
tlie  hair  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  wig. 

ffiair'-salt,  n.  [Ger.  /mar-saZe.]  {Min.)  A  form  of 
Efsomite,  q.  r. 

Ifiair'Kplittiii^.  a.  Making  excessively  minute  and 
uiiiin]iui  taut  distiiiction.s  in  argument. 

II  air'*spriit^'.  n.  {linrtdogg.)  The  fine  wire  in  a 
watch,  which  giveii  motion  to  the  balance-wheel. 

II  air'*sl  rako*  n.  The  upward,  lighter,  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  stroke  in  peiiinansliip.  made  for  coiinecting  together 
different  letters,  or  the  parts  of  the  same  letter. 

lIair'-tri^;4:or,  n.  {(iun.)  A  trigger  connected  with 
the  tumbler  of  a  gun-lock  by  a  ccuitrivance  called  a  hair, 
by  means  of  whi(  h,  on  tlie  very  slightest  pre.ssure,  the 
fire-arm  is  diseharged.  —  Also  applied  to  a  pistol  made 
n])on  this  pi  inciple. 

lEair'-noriii,  n.  {Zcvl.)  See  Gordius. 

ifiair'y.  a.  Overgrown  witli  hair;  covered  with  hair.— 
Consisting  of  hair;  resembling  hair;  of  the  nature  o'l 
hair;  as,  hairy  mantle. 

Haitian.  U»d.'shan,)  a.  and  n.  Same  as  IIattian,  g.  v. 

II  alio.  7J.  [0.  Eng.  haak;  Ger.  hecht,  a  pike.]  {Zool.) 
See  Mi:HFt’CIUS. 

— V.  n.  To  go  about  idly ;  to  mope ;  also,  to  sneak,  or  loaf. 

lla'kiiii.  71.  [Arab.,  a  physician.]  A  title  given  among 
the  Arabs  to  physicians,  and  also  to  other  persons  as  a 
title  of  respect. 

Hal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  10  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Rrus'cls.  Ma7iu/.  Clotlisand  linen  giiods.  7.160. 

Ha'las.  a  town  of  Hungary,  76  m.  S.  of  Pesth,  on  Lake 
Halasto  ;  poj>.  14,300. 

llalbord,  n.  [Fr.  halhharde:  Ger. 
helUhiirde,  from  hell,  clear,  bright, 
and  5</7y/c,  a  brond-axe.]  {Mil.)  An 
offensive  w'ea])on  consisting  of  a 
sliiift  about  five  feet  long,  made  of 
oak,  liavihg  a  steel  bead  formed 
soniewliat  like  n  crescent.  It  was 
nineli  used  formerly,  but  is  seldom 
or  ever  now  s<-cn.  except  in  some 
Fcottisli  bnrgbs,  wliero  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  civil  officers  who  at¬ 
tend  the  inagistnites  in  processions, 
and  on  other  ptiblic  occasions. 

Halberdier,  (  hal'ber  deer,)  n. 

[Fr.  hdUebariiur.]  One  armed  w  ith 
a  halberd. 

IlarberMtaflty  a  city  of  Prussia 
in  Saxony,  on  the  Ilolzemme,  32 
m.  S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf. 

Cloth,  wool,  tobacco, leather  gloves, 
lints,  candles,  and  brandy,  i’op. 

22,500. 

Hal'bert,  in  Ti^diana,  a  towmship 
of  Martin  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Hareatt,  in  New  York,  a  town- 
sliip  of  Greene  co. ; abt.  9(X). 

HareollNville.  in  New  York,  a  "'iT  l-*o.— RaroERD. 
post-village  of  Beluw'arc  co.,abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Albany 
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Hal'cyon,  n.  [Fr.  and  Lat.,  from  Gr.  haJs,  the  sea,  and 
kunai^  kuudn,  to  8earcli.J  (^o67.}  See  Al^’EDO. 

— fi.  Calm  ;  undisturbed  ;  peaceful ;  quiet;  us,  halci/on  ease, 
llareyoii-dayj*,  ?i.  j>l.  [Lat.  dies  kalcyonesy  or  hal' 
ci/»frni.\  {Atdiq.)  A  term  ai)plied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
7  days  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  tlie  short¬ 
est  day,  from  the  circumstance  that  tlie  halcyon,  or 
king-fisher  selected  that  period  for  itunihation,  ami  they 
believed  that,  on  that  account,  the  weather  was  always 
remarkably  quiet  about  that  time.  Hence  the  jdirase 
“  halcyon-days”  has  passed  itito  a  proverb,  as  denoting 
times  of  peace  and  trainjuillity. 
llaloyoii'idtP)  n.pl.  {ZoOl.)  See  ALCEniNiOiB. 
Ilarcyoiioid,  a.  Same  us  Alctonoid.  q.  v. 

Ilar<8aiie,  in  /Wmois,  a  po8t-ofiico  of  Ogle  CO. 

Ilardeiiian,  S.  S.,  an  American  naturalist  and  philol¬ 
ogist,  n.  near  Columbia,  Penna.,  in  1812,  and  educated 
at  Dickinson  College,  was  employed  on  the 
and  Pennsylvania  geological  surveys  in  1830-7.  In  lool 
he  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  tlie  Uuivei* 
Kity  of  Pennsylvtinia,  four  years  later  ol.taiiieil  the  same 
post  ill  tlie  Uelaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  anil  has 
heen  sinre  Professor  of  tieology  atul  Chemistry  to  the 
.State  Agricultural  Society  of  llarrishurg.  Peiina.  He 
has  aciilresscil  several  intorestiug  puiiers  ou  entomology 
anil  coiichology  lo  the  scieiitilic  societies  ot  Philailel- 
phia  and  Boston,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  iu  Agas¬ 
siz's  NomejicUitor  ZoOlogicu^,  and  in  Allihones  Diction- 
arg  of  English  and  American  Aulhnrs.  Prof.  II.  has 
directed  iiincti  of  ins  attention  to  the  pliitosopliy  ot 
•peech,  and  its  liearing  upon  etymology.  His  essay, 
Analytic  Orthngraphg,  coiitaining  plnmetic  versions 
of  file  l.ord's  I’rayer  in  Cherokee,  Wyandot,  and  tirebi, 
and  examples  of  liie  iininerals  from  one  to  ten,  in  aliout 
70  languages  or  dialects,  with  the  proiinnciation  ap¬ 
pended  by  tlie  antlior  from  the  lips  of  tlie  natives, 
gained  tlie  Trevelyan  prize  in  England,  in  1858,  against 
16  European  competitors.  In  18.11  lie  pnldislied  at  Phil- 
adelphia  a  voliiiiie  on  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  tlie 
Latin  tongue. 

llitl'tlensleUen,  (Xou.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Uhre,  11  m.  N.W.  of  .Magdelmrg.  Manuf.  Linen,  and 
clay  pipes.  Pup.  6,100.  — -Iff  Haldensteben  is  a  town 
on  the  opposite  or  N.E.  hank  ot  the  Ohre,  with  a  pop. 
of  2,000. 

IIar<iiiiian<l.  a  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie;  arcn,  aliont  4.59  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  and 
Cliippeway  rivers,  and  Naiiticoke  Creek.  Eurfacc^ 
broken ;  sot/,  fertile.  Cap.  Caytiga.  fbp.  abt.  20,000. 
Hale,  Sir  M.tTTHEW,  a  learned  English  jurist,  B.  1609. 
After  completing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  tlie  bar.  and  liecame,  successively,  counsel  for 
Lord  Strafford,  Arclilnshop  l.aud,  and,  iu  1047,  for  tlie 
eleven  iiiemliers  of  tlie  llonse  of  Commons,  wdiose  im- 
peachment  was  demanded  by  the  army.  In  1659  lie 
entered  P.irliament.  and  after  fiiiing  a  minor  judgeship, 
was  appointed,  in  1671, 1.ord  Cliief  Justice  ot  tlie  King  s 
ISeiicli.  1).  1676.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  left  beliind  liiiii  tlie 
reputation  of  one  of  tlie  ablest  and  most  incorruptilile 
men  wiio  ever  wore  tlie  ermine.  His  ctiief  works  are 
Historg  nf  the  Pleas  of  the  Croton,  a  work  of  great 
autlioritv'.  and  tlie  History  of  the  Common  Law,  (6th  ed. 
8vu.,  London,  1820.)—  Hale.  See  p.  1267. 

Halo,  (hail.)  a.  [A.  S.  hal,  hid;  Ger.  An'/.]  Healthy; 
sound;  liearty;  well-complexioned;  robust;  unimpaired; 
as,  a  hale  body. 

_ r.  a.  To  drag  by  force;  to  pull  violently  or  rudely  ;  to 

haul. 

"  Lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge."— Lute  lU.  5» 

— n.  A  violent  pull  or  haul. 

Hillc.  in  Illinois,  a  pnst-olfico  of  Oregon  co. 

—  A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Hale,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  .lones  co. ;  pop.  844. 

Hale,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  McLeod  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  206. 

Hale,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  H.ardin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,709. 
llale'iiia,  II.  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  idants.  order  ffin/i- 
anaceic,  represented  iu  N.  America  by  H.  dejlexa,  tlie 
Feiwort. 

Hale's  Corners,  iu  IFisconstn,  a  post-oflice  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  CO. 

Hale's  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  near 
Portsinontii. 

— .A  post-oflice  of  Scioto  co. 

Hale's  E<l«ly,  in  New  lbr/,-,apost-vill.  of  Delaware  co. 
Hale'sia,  n.  (But.)  Tlie  Snowdrop -tree,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  A '/iti/o/iaceie,  represented  in  N.  America 
liy  tlie  two  lieautiful  species  H.  tetraptero  and  H.  diptera. 
Hal'evy.  Jacques  Fraxijois  Fromextal,  a  Frencli  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  B.  at  Paris,  of  Jewisli  p.arentage,  1799. 
The  first  work  of  H.'s  tliat  hroiiglit  liim  any  considera- 
lile  reputation  was  La  Juire,  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  1835.  The  most  important  of  his  snliseipieiit 
pieces  (of  a  serious  cliaracter)  were,  La  Heine  de  Chypre, 
Charles  17.,  Le  Juif  Errant,  and  La  Magicienne.  Tliose 
executed  for  the  Opera  Coini-pie  are  regarded  as  ids  most 
successful:  the  principal  are — LesMoiisquetaires.L'E- 
clair.  and  Le  Cat  d'Andnrre.  D.  1862. 

Half,  (haf.)  n;  pi.  HthVES.  [A.S.  half,  healf;  Ger.  halh.] 
A  moiety  ;  one  part  of  a  thing  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts. 

— v.  a.  To  tlivide  into  two  cqiual  parts. 

— a.  Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half;  as,  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none. 

— adv.  In  part,  or  in  an  equal  degree;  as,  7ia//loth,  half 
consenting. 

n.  A  mixture  of  bitter  beer  and 
strong  ale,  or  of  porter  and  ale,  much  u.sed  in  England. 

Dickens. 

Ilalf'-biiKliiis:,  n.  A  mode  of  binding  book'^,  by 
which  the  back,  and  sometimes  the  corners,  are  of 


or  pasteboard.  ,  - 

Ilalf'-blocMl,  n.  Relation  between  persons  born  of 
the  same  lather,  or  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  ol  both. 

“A  sister  by  tbe  half-blood."— Lockt. 
Half'-bIwiMled,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  animals, 
when  but  one  ot  the  progenitors  is  ot  pure  blood;  us, 
a  haff-OlomUd  Durham  ox. 

— Mean  ;  degenerate. 

Half  blooded  fellow,  yes.''— Shake. 

IIair-boar<ler,  n.  A  term  ai>piied  iu  pensions  or 
bourdmg-sehools  lo  such  persons  who  lake  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  no  other  meal  than'their  diniier. 

Having  but  the  back,  and 


i„o.Lo.  wi.ilA  tlm  rest  of  the  binding  consists  of  cloth,  ‘  Ilnir-piUe,  n.  (Mil.)  A  small,  short  pike,  formerly 
leather,  while  the  rest  ol  tne  uinumg  ton  earried  hy  officers;  also,  a  similar  weapon  used  in  board- 


The  fourth  part  of  a  quart ;  as,  a  half’ 


earn 

iiig  slii)>8. 

n. 

pint  <n  wine.  ,  , 

Iiair-|>orl,  7?.  (d\au(.)  A  wootlen  sliutter  for  a  ship  s 
port-hole,  having  a  circular  aperture  to  allow  the  mn/.zlo 
of  a  gun  to  protrude. 

IIalf-|>reH?<.  n.  {Printing.)  The  quantity  of  work 
perlormed  hy  one  man  at  a  printing-press. 

Hall’ -price,  n.  Half  the  usual  }»rice  charged  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  a  n'duction 
of  the  charge  for  admission  made  late  iu  the  evening,  or 
when  a  perlormance  is  half  over, 
llair-reud,  a.  Having  superficial  knowledge  byread- 


llall’  -bouinl,  a.  Having  but  the  back,  and  some¬ 
times  the  corners  bound  iu  leather,  the  rest  being  in  in^. 

clotli  or  paper,  as  a  book.  .  Ilalf-rotiml,  n.  (Arc/i.)  A  moulding  of  semicircular 

Half '-l>i'C‘<l.  a.  Imperfectly  bred;  not  tlioronghly |  form, 
acquainted  with  the  rulesof  good  breeding;  unpolished; .  Half-t«cliolar,  (hiif’shdl-ar,) 
iniDolite-  rude.  learned.  .  .  . 


One  imperfectly 

.  learned. 

Half-blooded;  as,  a /ia//-iiwd  Cana- 1  Half -seas-o'ver,  a.  Somewhat  intoxicated 

(Lsed  colloquially.) 


Half  '-breetl,  a. 

n.  One  wliose  father  is  of  one  race,  and  tlie  mother  of 
a  distinct  one.  In  America,  the  term  is  most  trequeiitly 
apidied  to  tlie  otfs|)ring  of  Indians  and  wliites. 
Half'brectl  C’rteU,  iulowa,  enters  Des  Moines  River 
ill  Lee  co. 

Half-brother,  n.  A  brother  by  one  of  the  parents, 
hut  not  liy  tlie  otlier  ;  a  step-brother. 

Half  '-easte.  n.  A  term  mostly  used  in  liritisli  India, 
and  signilviiig  tlie  olfspring  of  a  Eiiroiiean  and  Hindoo. 
Half'-ceiit.  n.  (Numi.t.)  A  copper  coin  of  tlio  Unitedj 
States,  of  tlie  value  of  live  mills,  or  tlie  2notli  part  oj  a 
dollar.  Tile  first  were  issued  in  1793,  tlie  last  in  1857. 
Half '-cork.  n.  Thu  [losition  of  thocock  of  a  gnu,  when 
it  is  ret.iiued  liy  tlie  first  notcli. 

•r.  u.  To  set  tlie  trigger  of  a  fire-arm  at  tlie  first  notcli. 
Half '-frown,  n.  The  half  of  a  crowiipiece  sterling, 
value  about  58  cents. 


liquor.  , -  . 

Half-shift,  n.  A  mov. 1110111  of  the  hand  in  playing 
the  violin,  wlicreliv  a  liigh  note  is  produced. 

Ilalf-sitJhfetl.  (hUfsil-ed,)  a.  Seeing  imperfectly; 
liaviiig  weak  discernment.  —  Johnson. 

Half-sister,  n.  A  sister  hy  one  parent  only. 

Half-step,  n.  (Mas.)  A  semitone. 

Half-straiiie<l.  a.  Half-bred;  imperfect. 

I  find  I  m  but  a  half-strain  d  villain  yel." — Dryden. 

'  Half -sword,  n.  Close  figlit;  combat  witliin  half  the 
lengtli  of  a  sword. 

Half-terete',  a.  (Bnt.)  Tliat  is  flat  on  the  one  side, 
and  terete  on  tlie  otlier. — Henslow. 

Half-title,  n.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single  tide,  or 
iiearlv  six  lioiirs. 

Half -limbers. n.p/.  (Shiit-huilding.)  Those  timbers 
in  tlie  cant-bodies  which  are  aiiswerablo  to  the  lower 
fnttocks  in  tlie  square  body. 


Half-B>ay,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  about  i  Half-tint.  n.  (I'ainling)  See  Demi-tint. 

28  111.  N.  of  Cliicago.  I  HaIf-tons:ue,  (-tiing,)  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  jury 


(Numis.)  A  silver  coin  of  the 


U.l 


Half'-dime, 

States,  of  the  value  of  Scents,  or  tlie  jV 
Its  weight  is  19  grains  and  jg  of  a  grain,— equal  to  x3(J 
of  an  ounce  troy, — and  is  of  tlie  finene.ss  of  jooo* 
was  first  coined  in  1793. 

Half'-d«>llar,  n.  (Numis.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  U. 
States,  of  half  tile  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit.  Its 
weiglit,  as  reduced  l.y  Ad  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  is  192  grains, 
and  its  fineness 

Half'-eag'Io,  n.  (Numis.)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
Stall's,  of  tlie  value  of  five  dollars.  Its  weight  is  039 
grains  of  standard  fineness,  namely'  'XCo'if  pure  gold, 
and  100  of  alloy  of  silver  and  copper. 

Hal’fer.  «.  A  male  fallow-deer  ca.straled. 
Half'-f.irod.  a.  Showing  only  one  lialf  or  a  p.art  of 
the  face;  sm.iil-faeed  ; — used  coiitemiituously. 

■‘This  snuie  half. fated  tellow.  Shadow." — Shaks. 
Half-hatrlieil. '  -hatcld.)  a.  Only  partially  incubated ; 

as.  "eggs  but  half -hatched  f' — (Jay. 

Half -beard,  a.  Not  lieard  throughout;  heard  but 
imperlectly. 

“Aud  leave  kalf-heard  the  melaocholy  tale.’’— Pope. 
IIair-l)Oarte<l*  a.  Not  baviug  true  courage  or  genu¬ 
ine  siffi^cliun ;  unliiud:  ileliii  -nt  in  genernsily. 

Half a.  C«>nliiimiig  but  one  half  the  length 
or  size  of  a  person;  as,  a  half-ltng'h  portrait 
Half  -mast.  a.  Place-l  at  hall  the  height  of  a  mast,  as 
a  flag.  (Implying  a  death  on  board  ship,  or  used  as  a 
mark  of  mourning.) 

Half -measure,  n.  An  imperfect  plan  of  operation ; 
a  feeble  elTort. 

fllalf'-moon.  w.  The  moon  at  its  quarters  when  half 
its  disc  appears  illuminated.— Anything  iu  the  shape  of 
a  half-moon. 

(Fortif.)  See  Ravelix. 

Half  in  New  york,n.  post-township  of  Saratoga 

co..  on  tlie  Hudson  River,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Albany;  pop. 
(1870)3,rfH. 

ICalf-^looii.  in  Pennsylrania^  a  post-township  of  Cen¬ 
tre  CO. ;  j>op.  abt.  850. 

Half-3Iooii.or  Half-moon  I.aUo,  in  inscousm, 
a  township  of  Eau  Claire  co. ;  pop.  aid.  400. 
Half-moon  Bay,  or  Spanisli-lou  ii,  in  CaUfor- 
niUy  a  post-village  of  San  Mateo  co.,  abt.  -5  m.  S.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Half-moon  Hoys,  a  number  of  small  islands  and 
reefs,  E.  of  Porllaiul  l*t.,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Jamaica, 
W.  Indies. 

Hair-nofO,n.  (^fns)  A  minim,  being  half  a  semibreve, 
llnir-pac'O,  Haute'paoe,  Bllsmt'pas,  n.  {Arch.) 

A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 

Hair-part,  n.  Tlie  half  of  anything;  an  equal  share 
i)r  division. 

Hair-pay,  n.  Half  the  amount  of  salary  or  wages 
particularly,  in  n>ost  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe, 
a  reduceil  allowance  to  a  naval  or  military  officer,  on 
his  retln*ment  from  professional  duty,  or  when  he  is 
not  on  actual  service. 

— a.  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay;  as,  a  half-pag 
officer. 

Halfponny,  (hnrprn-ny.  or  hd'pen-ny^)  n. ;  pi.  Half¬ 
pence.  An  Englisli  copper  coin,  of  the  value  of  half  a 
penny,  or  one  cent ;  also,  the  equivalent  value  of  half  a 
penny;  as,  a  holf penny  loaf. 

Hairpoiiiiy  worth, «.  The  worth  or  value  of  halfa 
penny. 

“Oh,  monstrous!  hut  one  hnlfptnnyxcorih  ot  bread  to  tbis  ia* 
tolerable  deal  of  Back  !  '* — SUaks. 

1U88 
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ed  half  of  denizens,  and  the  rest  aliens. 


of  a  dollar.  HalT-wny,  adv.  In  the  middle  ;  intermediate  ;  K  half 
the  distance. 

“  He  meets  destiny  half-tray,  nor  shrinks  at  death.”— 

— a.  At  unequal  distance  from  the  extremes;  as.  h /iu//- 
way  house. 

Half  Way,  in  Indiana,  q  post-office  of  Jay  co. 

Half  Way,  in  .Missouri^  a  post-otfice  of  Polk  co. 
Half-way  Creek,  in  UTicoujm,  a  post-office  of  La 
CYosse  county. 

Half-way  Prairie,  in  ioica,  a  post-office  of  Monroe 
countv. 

Hair-wit,  71.  A  numskull;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead ;  a 
silly  person. 

Ilal'r-wittecl,  a.  IVeak  in  intellect;  silly;  dull  in 
uiiderstnnding. 

Hair-year.  n.  The  period  of  six  months. 
Haif'-yearly,  «.  Semi-annual;  two  in  a  year. 

■odv.  J^eini-aimually  ;  twice  in  a  year;  as,  the  dividends 
are  payable  ha\f-y*‘Qrly. 

HariUut.  n.  (Zohl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
H'ppoglosstcSy  which  includes  the  largest  fishes  of  the 
Ph  urmintidie.  or  Flounder  family,  attaining  the  length 
of  C  or  7  feet  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  weighing  from 
300  to  400  lbs. 

Haribiit  l!^lan<l,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  S.IV.  extremity  of  the  jieninsula 
of  Ala>ka:  Lat.  54^^  48'  N.,  Lon.  164°  15'  W.  Circum¬ 
ference  22  m.  Tliis  island  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook, 
tlie  celebrated  navigator,  who  named  it  from  the  im¬ 
mense  nuinbers  of  liulilmt  taken  off  its  shores. 
IlrtlirarBias'sius.  {Anc.  Gcng.)  A  city  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Cerainian  Gulf,  where  the  small  town 
of  Roiidroum  now  stand.-*.  It  was  originally  called 
Zephyria.  w;is  of  Dorian  origin,  and  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Herodotus,  b.  C.  484.  The  celelu’ated  tomb 
of  Mausohis  was  erected  B.  c.  363,  and  the  city  was  taken 
by  Ab-  xander  the  Great,  n.  c.  334.  It  was  a  bishopric  in 
the  Primitive  Church.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  was 
discovered  iu  1839  by  Lieut.  Pluck.  —  See  Mausoleum. 
Hal'i<*oro.  n.  Sec  Manatee. 

llalifii'tios,  n.  sing.  [Gr.  alicutikos^  relating  to  fish¬ 
ing  I  Ichthyology, 

Hal'itlos  Aeid.  r?.  p7.  {Chnn-)  Compounds  of  chlo¬ 
rine.  bromine,  &.C.,  with  oxygenated  or  aci<i  radicals. 
Ilal'ifax,  Geopoe  Saviile.  M  \Rqui8  of,  an  English 
statesman.  B.  1630.  He  contributed  to  the  restoration 
ofCliarles  II.,  who  ma«le  him  a  ]»rivy  councillor,  and  re- 
Avarded  him  with  a  coronet.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  he  was  appoitited  President  of  the  Council,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed  for  refusing  hi.s  consent  to  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Test  Acts,  In  the  Coiiveutitm  Parliament  he 
wa.s  cliosen  sp«*aker  of  the  House  of  Lord.s,  and  at  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  made  Lord  Privy 
S<  al.  D.  1695. — Halif.vx,  Charles  Montagu.  See  Sup. 
Hal'ifax,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  a  brancli  of  the  Calder,  35  m.  S  W.  ot  York. 
Mayntf.  Cloths,  plush,  carpets,  cotton  tliread,  with  sev¬ 
eral  dyeing  establishment.^.  Pop  65,510. 

Harilivx,  a  maritime  city  of  Rritihii  N.  .America,  on  a 
small  peninsula  ou  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which  it  is  tlie  cap.  The  town  stands  on  the  deelivity  of  a 
hill  about  250  ft.  in  height,  rising  from  the  W.  9>ide  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  N.  American  contitient. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad,  and  the  front  of  the 
town  is  lined  by  wharves.  Warehouses  rLe  «*ver  the 
wharves,  and  dwelling-houses  and  ptihiic  Imjhlings  rear 
their  heads  over  each  other  as  they  stretch  along  and  Up 
the  sides  of  the  hill.  Among  the  chiiT  public  buildings 
are  the  Qovernmeut  House,  Province  Puildings,  con- 
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mining  the  govt,  ofhces,  legislative  chamhers,  Supreme 
Court,  ami  public  library;  Dalliousie  College,  Military 
Hospital,  &c.  The  ilockyani  covers  14  acres,  and  forms 
the  ciiief  depot  of  naval  stores  iii  the  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ican  cohuiies.  The  harbor  opposite  the  town,  where 
ships  usually  anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there 
are  12  fathoms  of  water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  wide. 
After  narrowing  to  m.,  about  1  m.  above  the  upper 
end  of  the  town,  it  expands  into  B'-d/urd  Bu^tin.  L’his 
sheet  of  water,  wliich  is  completely  landlock.d,  o«'cu- 
pies  a  surface  of  10  stj.  m.,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  British  navy.  }[.  harbor  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  and  its  navigation  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted 
by  ice.  The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  Sambro  light¬ 
house,  on  a  small  islami  ulf  Sambro  Head,  abt.  13  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Halifax,  witlj  a  fixe'l  light  210  ft.  high.  Anotlier 
light-house  stands  on  Magher's  Beach. a  spot  extending 
from  McNab's  Island,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  i>ort. 
When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  without 
fear.  The  harbor  and  its  approaches  are  fortifUMl  by 
strong  batteries.  A  canal  connects  //.  harbor  with 
Cobequi*!  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Kundy.  Si.ico  its  first 
settlement,  in  1749,  II.  has  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
%  profitable  fishery;  and  its  general  comnuT.ce  is  liighly 
prosperous,  engrossing  as  it  <loes  nearly  the  whole  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1S17,  //.  was  declared  a 
free  port  to  a  cert.dn  extent,  ami  has  since  acipiired  the 
privilege  of  warehousing.  Some  sliips  of  large  size  are 
employed  in  the  South-Sea  fishery,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  inhabitants  are  less  enterprising  ami  successful 
fishers  than  tlie  New-Eiiglanders.  Mail-steamers  sail 
between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth,  Eng., 
and  other  packets  regularly  to  Boston,  New  York,  ami 
the  W.  Indies.  Manuf.  Soap,  candles,  leather,  paper, 
sugar,  tobacco,  beer,  liipiors,  Jtc.  Pop.  30,517. 

llarifjix,  in  iss<tchusfU$,n  post-village  and  township 
of  Plymouth  co.,  about  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston ;  //op.  ot 
township  abt.  950. 

Hai  afax,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  N  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  6S0 
si|.  la  liii'ers.  Roanoke  River  ami  Fishing  Creek.  Bur- 
/ac/?,  diversified;  fertile.  Co/).  Halifax.  abt. 

21,3i.HJ. 

— post-town,  cap.  of  Halifax  co..  on  the  Roanoke  River, 
ubt.  87  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigli.  It  is  memorable  as  being 
tiie  place  where  the  constitution  of  N.  Carolina  was 
formed. 

llalifax^in  Ptmnsi/fvania,  a  post-village  ami  township 
of  Dauphin  co.,on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  IS  in.  N. 
of  llarri.sburg;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,240. 

ICal'ifax,  in  T>'nnessee^  a  village  of  M'ilson  co. 

llarifax,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  abt.  120  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier:  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,350. 

lltil  ifHx,  in  V'irpinia,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  ana,  abt.  960  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Staunton  or  Roanoke, 
Ban,  Banister,  and  llycooteo  rivers.  Surface,  generally 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Plumbago.  Cap.  Banister, (^.r.) 
Pip.  abt.  27,200. 

inriV^^i'niu.  See  Baxister. 

HalTiiias,  n.  Same  as  11  vli.owmas. 

Ilalio^  raplier,  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or  describe-s 
the  sea. 

llalio^'rapliy*  n.  [Gr.  aJs.  t!»e  sea,  an<I  fjraphein,  to 
describe.]  A  treatise  on,  or  descri[>tion  of,  the  sea. 

If  :vrH»t(>i<l»  a.  (Zoid.)  E.ir-shaped. 

llalio'tisi,  u.  [Gr.  aU,  the  sea,  ami  ous,  ear.]  (ZoiJl.) 
Tiie  Ear-shell  family,  containing  g.isteropuds,  the  .•^Indl 
of  whicli  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  the  human  ear. 
The  head  of  the  anim  d  is  large,  having  two  long,  round 
tentacula.  witli  eye.s  at  the  bjuseon  footstalks;  foot  very 
large,  having  the  margin  fringed  all  round.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  found  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Found  in 
the  E.asi  Indies. 

Ha  lite,  n.  {^fin.)  Rock-salt:  common  salt;  chlorj«le 
of  sodium:  NaCl.  Camp,  Chlorine  60*7,  sodium  39*3. 
Sp.  gr.  21-2-257.  Color  wliite, — sometimes  blue,  pur¬ 
plish,  yellowish,  or  reddi-h,  from  the  presence  of  impuri¬ 
ties.  Rock-salt  occurs  in  bc<ls  of  rocks  of  different  geo¬ 
logical  ages,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  chlorble  of 
calcium, cliloride  of  magnesium, and  sulphate  of  lime, — 
also,  sometimes,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  —  For  a  lull 
account  of  salt-mining  ami  manufacture,  see  Salt. 

Hal'itiiH,  n.  [Lit.,  vapor.]  {Physiol.)  The  aqueous 
vapor  exlialing  from  newly-«lrawn  blood.  It  luis  a 
peciiliar  odor,  which  soon  disappears. 

*IalL  [•^-  S.  heal.  Inelt :  D.  hal ;  per.  halle ;  Lat. 
aula;  Gr.  au-Ze,  probably  from  atmi,  to  breatlie  hanl, 
to  blow,  because  in  Grecian  liouses  the  hall  was  open  to 
the  air;  Sansk.  dlaya,  a  house.]  A  largo  room  at  the 
eutranco  of  a  house  or  suite  of  ciiambers. 

•*  That  light  we  see  is  burniog  in  my  h(ill.  "~~Shake. 

^A  public  room  in  a  buibling,  devoted  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  magusterial  justice;  a  spacious  building  attaclied 
to  inns  of  court;  as.  the  hall  of  the  Mi»idlo  Temple. 
(Eng.)  —  \  place  of  pui/lic  assembly;  as,  a  t<)wn-/m//,  a 
muiic-hall.  &c.  —  A  term  given  to  certain  college.s  in 
the  English  nniver.^ities;  jis,  Magflalen  Hall,  Oxfonl. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  public  eating-room  of  u  college; 
as,  to  dine  in  hall. 

{Hid.  and  Arch.)  The  principal  apartment  in  the 
castlo.s  and  m  insioiis  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  which  was 
used  on  all  occa.sions  of  ceremony,  ami  in  which  the 
meabs  were  served.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  early 
Frank  ami  Saxon  kings  appear  b)  have  consiste<l  of 
little  else  than  the  hall.  The  earliest  existing  speci¬ 
mens  are  of  the  12tl»  cent.;  ami  though  none  of  them 
retain  their  ro(ffs  or  fittings,  it  is  apparent  that  several 
of  them  were  divided  into  three  alleys,  by  rows  of  pillars 
ami  arclies.  In  these  halls  the  king,  together  witli  his 
courtiers  and  all  his  retainers,  dwelt,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  and  around  the  same  hearth.  There  was  generally 
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another  smaller  chamber  attached,  in  which  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  slept,  while  the  retainers  slept  in  the 
hall.  The  Normans  built  h:ills  very  similar  to  those  of 
tile  Saxons;  and,  with  few  modifications,  similar  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  until  the  14th  cent.  Tlie  i)opuIation 
then  being  more  numerou.s,  and  manners  im/re  retineil, 
it  became  necessary  to  liave  more  numerous  apartments. 
The  hall,  however,  held  its  place  as  the  chief  room 
of  the  house,  in  which  tlie  king  or  lord  of  the  manor 
administered  justice,  gave  audiences,  or  receive*!  ami 
entertained  his  guests.  From  tlie  14th  cent,  downwards, 
numerous  examples  of  large  and  stately  hulls  still  re 
main  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Among  the 
finest  of  these  relics  may  i)e  mentioned  that  at  Eltham 
Palace,  Kent,  Eng.,  represeuted  in  Fig.  1231.  The  hull 


Fig.  12:U.  —  the  great  hall  at  eltham  palace,  (Eng.) 


originally  was  essentially  a  part  of  feudal  architecture. 
The  principal  entrance  was  at  one  eml,  where,  in  lliose 
wliich  retain  traces  of  tlie  original  fittings,  a  sp.ace  is 
j*arted  off  hy  a  screen  extending  across  tlie  wlicde  witlth. 
and  supporting  a  gallery  above.  In  the  screen  were 
doors  leading  into  the  body  of  tlio  liall.  At  the  upper 
eml,  a  portion  of  tlie  floor,  Ciilled  the  dain,  was  raised 
one  or  two  stej^s  above  the  rest,  on  whiih  was  placetl 
tlio  principal  table,  at  whicli  tlio  host  and  snpfvi'U* 
guests  sat.  The  chief  seat  was  in  the  middle,  next  liio 
wall,  commanding  a  view  down  the  room.  The  fir**,  or 
open  hearth,  was  often  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  and 
the  smoke  escaped  through  a  louvre  on  the  lop  of  the 
roof;  sometimes,  however,  fire-places  wen*  forim**!  in 
the  si«ie-walls.  In  halls  of  the  Perpendicular  date,  there 
was  a  large  bay-window  at  one  eml,  ami  sonurtimes  at 
both  ends,  of  tlie  dais,  where  the  “cupboard,”  or  buffet, 
was  jilaced.  Many  of  these  arrangements  are  still  re¬ 
tained  in  the  university  halls.  The  walls  were  fre¬ 
quently  lined,  lor  some  part  of  their  height,  with 
wainscoting,  and  an  ornamental  canopy  was  fixed  over 
tlio  principal  seat.  The  walls  were  also  sometimes  hung 
with  tapestry  or  carpeting. 

Hall,  3  \MES,  an  .American  judge  nml  author,  D.  in  Plnla- 
dtdphia,  1793.  lie  served  during  tlie  war  of  1812-14, 
and  in  1818  returned  to  tlie  study  of  the  law  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Penna.  In  1812  he  was  elected  jmlge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Illinoi.s.  ami  also  State  treasurer.  In 
1833  he  took  np  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  ho 
devjited  himself  to  the  niixeii  i)ursiiits  of  banking  ami 
literature.  His  chief  works  are,  Lf-gends  of  the  llcsi 
(IMiila.,  1S32;  2d  eil.  1'‘33);  the  IIar)ie''s  Head,  al.egend 
of  Kejitucky  (1833);  Sketches  of  the  We.d  (2  vols.,  Pliila., 
1835);  Tales  of  the  Border  (1835);  and  Xotrs  on  the 
TH.'t/f'rn  (Phila.,  1838).  In  conjunction  with  T. 

H.  McKenney,  Judge  //.  brought  out  an  elaburat**  ami 
co-*tly  History  of  the,  Indian  Trif)es{{\  vols.,  l*hilad(*Ii)liia 
ami  W.oshington.  1838-1814),  f«jr  winch  lie  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  letter-press.  Of  his  l.ater  wtirks  the 
chief  are  the  Wilderness  and  the  War- Path  CSvw  York, 
184.5),  and  the  Romance,  of  Western  //M^o/o/fCinciniiati, 
1859).  A  uniform  edition  of  liis  works  was  published 
in  4  vols.  in  1853.  B.  1868. 

Hall,  James,  a  distinguished  American  geologist  nnd 
palaeontologist,  b.  at  Bingham,  Mass.,  in  1811.  After 
studying  at  the  Rens-selaer  School,  N.  Y.  State,  for  6 
years,  II..  in  1S37,  was  appointed  on  the  New  York  Sur¬ 
vey,  and  his  report  has  been  publishc'd  in  a  4to.  vo!., 
witli  illustrations  from  his  own  pencil.  IVhile  tlius  en¬ 
gaged  lie  was  able  to  direct  hi.s  attention  to  the  palceo- 
zoic  formations  of  the  W,  States  <jf  this  country  ;  and 
3  v(ds.  of  the  Pultvontology  of  New  York,  pnbli.shed 
in  1847,  1852.  and  1859  respectively,  embody  hi.s  Investi¬ 
gations  on  this  .sul>ject.  In  the  production  of  this  work 
Prof.  H  iia<l  to  contend  agsiinst  several  obstacles,  and 
ill  one  of  the  intervals  wliicli  occurred  while  tlie  State 
was  hesitating  whether  it  shoiiM  go  on,  he  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  Canadian  Survey,  under  Sir  William 
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Logan.  This  offer,  however,  77.  was  obliged  to  decline, 
having  been  appointed,  in  1855,  Geologist  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  of  the  survey  of  which  he  published  a  volume 
iu  1858;  and  the  New  York  legislature  having  made  final 
arrangements  witli  him  to  continue  liis  “  I’alieontology.” 
In  1850  Prof.  II,  wa,s  elected  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  luie  of  its  50  foreign  members,  and 
in  18ds  he  received  the  Wollaston  Merlal  from  tlie  same 
scientific  b»)<ly.  lie  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  so¬ 
cieties  in  Europe  and  iii  tlio  U.  States,  to  which  he  has 
at  various  times  contributed  many  valuable  papers. 

Hall,  Lymvx,  one  of  the  signers  of  American  Inde- 
pemleiice,  u.  in  Conn,  about  1731,  graduated  at  Y'ale 
i^illege  in  1747,  commenced  the  stmly  of  medicine  at 
Suribiiry,  Ga.,  in  1752,  represented  the  latter  State  in 
Congress,  1775-80,  was  appointed  Governor  of  his  State 
in  1783,  and  D.  1791. 

ISall,  Sami  el  Carter,  f.s.a.,  an  Engli^'h  art-critic  and 
man  of  letters,  B,  1801.  After  a  considerable  literary 
experience,  he,  in  1839,  e.stablished  the  “Art  Journal,” 
wliicIi  stivndsatthe  liead  ofits  class,  and  b.as  had  consid¬ 
erable  inlluence  on  the  progress  of  British  art.  If.  is  also 
the  editor  <d'  tlic  Book  of  Gems,  Book  of  British  Ballads, 
Baronial  Halls  of  England,  &c. 

Hall,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  540  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee,  (  hestatee,  and  Oconee  rivers. 
Surface,  extremely  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  lead,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  amethysts. 
Cap.  Gainesville,  p/p.  abt.  10, ,500. 

Hnll,  in  Illinois,  a  townsliipof  Bureau  co.;pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Hall  ,  in  Indiana,  a  townsliipof  Dubois  co.;j>op.  abt.  1,900. 

—  jiost-office  of  Moigan  co. 

l&all,  in  Nebraska,  a  central  co. :  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Nobni.ska  or  Platto  Liver,  and  many  of  its  trib¬ 
utaries.  Surface,  undulating;  ioi7,  fertile.  C</p.  Grand 
Island  City.  /bp.  abt.  2.U00. 

Hall,  in  Pnnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Hall'ajro,  V.  t'dl  levie«l  on  goods  sold  in  a  public  hall. 

ISal'lam,  II  ENRY,  an  English  liistorian,  B.  at  Windsor, 
1777.  Ilis  father  WfW  dean  of  Rri.sfol.  After  studying 
at  Eton  lie  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  whero 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  attainments. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Lomlon,  and  entere'l  upon  his 
career  of  lit«'rary  labor  as  one  of  the  fir.-*t  contributors  to 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review.’'  1 1  i.s  Vino  of  the  ,^tate  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  publislied  in  1818,  was  tlie  first 
great  result  of  his  studies  and  researclies.  Ills  masterly 
work  on  the  (hnstitutional  History  of  England  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1827.  Ilallam  belonged  to  the 
Wiiig  party  in  politics,  but  he  preserved  asingular  calm¬ 
ness  and  exem[»tion  fnim  political  passions,  ami  wrote 
with  an  impartiality  which  i.s  rarely  rivalled.  In  1833 
a  very  lieavy  blow  fell  on  him  in  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  of  higli  j>ii>mise,  and  the  chosen 
frieml  of  Alfn**!  Tennyson,  whoso  love  and  sorrow  are 
reconl«*d  in  tlioso  exquisite  lyrics  which  form  his  “In 
Memoriam.”  The  next  great  work  of  //.,  publi'hed  iu 
1837-39,  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  Vdh,  ^Cth,  and  llt.h  (’enturies.  Other  family 
bereavements  followed  in  rapid  succcs.sion,  and  after 
losing  his  daughter,  bis  wife,  and  his  second  son,  (the 
last  in  1850,)  the  ag*-*!  and  luouruing  father  himself 
<lied  in  1859.  H.'h  works  have  jvassed  through  many 
editions,  and  have  been  translated  into  the  French  and 
German  laiiguage.s. 

Hal'iainsliircsa  district  of  England,  in  the  S.W.  riding 
^  f  co.  York. 

Halle,  ihahl',)  [Anc.  ILda  Naxonwm.]  A  city  of  Prus¬ 
sia  in  Saxony,  on  tlie  S.iale,  9  ni.  N.  of  Merseburg. 
Manitf.  W'ofdlens,  stockings,  silk,  leather,  buttons, 
hardware,  and  starch.  The  University  of  //.,  founded  in 
1G94,  and  to  which  tlie  University  of  IVittenberg  was 
united  in  1815,  is  of  very  high  literarv  repute.  J\ip. 
62,620. 

Hal  leoU,  Fitz-Grfexb,  an  American  poet.  B.  at  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  1795.  He  entered  a  banking-house  in  New 
Y'ork  city  in  1813,  and  remained  in  that  city  engaged  in 
mercantile  imrsnits  until  1849,  when  he  returne<l  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  His  first  contribution  to  American  literature 
consisted  of  various  Ininiorous  nnd  satirical  odes  and 
lyrics, contributed  to  the  “New  York  Evening  Post”  in 
1><10,  in  conjunction  with  his  Iriend  J.  R.  Drake,  under 
the  pseudonyms  of“CroMker,”  and  ‘‘I'anny.”  His  longest 
satirical  ])oem  appeared  in  the  same  year.  In  1822  II. 
visited  Englaml  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  nnd 
his  n*turji  to  the  U.  States,  in  1827,  brought  out  a  small 
vol.  of  p*)em8.  Containing  Alnwick  Castle,  Mai'co  Bozza- 
ris,  &c. ;  and  some  oilier  pieces,  which  had  appeared  in 
different  periodicals,  w'ero  cidleetetl  and  published  in 
1835  F*)r  some  time  ]>reviou8  to  the  deatli  of  J.  J. 
Astor,  If.  was  engage»l  to  as^i.st  him  in  his  business 
aff.iirs,  and  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Astor 
Library.  In  1806  ai>pejired  bis  last  work,  Iomw^  >lwenca, 
which  is  not  up  t<»  the  mark  of  its  predecessors.  D.  1867. 
His  statue  was  erected  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  1877. 

llariock,  Henry  Wager,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  about  1810,  entere*!  M’est  Point  a-s  a 
cadet  in  1835.  graduated  in  1839,  was  appolntetl  to  the 
U.  S.  Engineer  Corps  as  2*1  lieutenant  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  ami  wjw  one  of  the  AssLtant  Engineer  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  M'est  Point  from  that  time  till  1840.  He  was 
nnule  1st  Rent,  iti  1845,  having  jirevionsly  publishe*!  a 
work  on  Bitumen,  an*!  he  wmte  a  series  of  lectures  on 
M'ar,  publislie*!  in  1846  umler  the  title  of  Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  Science.  In  tlie  Mexican  war  he  serve*! 
on  the  Lower  Californian  coa.'st.  ami  was  breveted  captain 
in  1847.  From  the  latter  year  till  1849,  II.  was  secretary 
of  the  State  of  California  under  tlie  military  govt,  of 
Gens.  Kearney,  Ma.<on,  ami  Riley.  In  1849  lie  wjis  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  form  and  draft  the  c«ni8tl- 
tution  of  the  State  of  California,  was  promoted  to  be 
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cnpLof  engineer,  in  l^«nd  retired  from  the  -rrice  -.n^  Hey  there :  bo  I- an  exd^aUon  inviting  at-  H«>‘";^j^„"y*u7d;r" 


to 


tentioQ  or  encouragenient ;  as.  kaUoo,  bora ! 

Hallow,  {ftal'lo.t  v.a.  [A.S.  halgian,  gthalgian. 
hallow,  from  tuiligy  lioly.  See  Holy.]  To  make  holy; 
to  coDSecrale;  to  set  apart  for  sacred  or  religious  use; 
to  reverence  as  holy. 

••  Aod  resial  fires  ia  kaOoK'd  temples  bam.”  — i>ryd«s. 


in  1854.  H.  practised  law  in  San  Franci8<.H^,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  pixwperous  tirm  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  At  the  instance  of  Gen.  Scott,  he  was  re¬ 
called  from  San  Fraucisco  in  1861.  and  commissioned  a 
major-general  of  the  L.  States  army,  Aug.  19.  Ou  his 

arrival  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  dept,  of  the  ,  ^  .  j  •  .  ....  *1,., 

■SVest  to  relieve  Gen.  Hunter.  Karly  in  1S6*A  after  the  Halloween  .  n.  In  Scotland,  a  term  desiguauug  the 


victories  of  Paducah.  Fort  Ikinelsou,  Fort  Ueurj*.  Ac.,  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  dept.,  thereby  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  country,  for  some  miles,  on  both  sides 
of  the  M:ssis.<ippi  Kive’r.  Gen.  H.  directed  the  siege  of 
Corinth  in  May;  was  called  to  AVashiugton,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  armies,  July 
11,  retiring  in  favor  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1864.  D.  l87i 

Halleluiah,  Hallelujah.  (A/iWe7fi'ya,)  n.  and 
inUrJ.  [lleb.,  from  obst.l. /ia/<2/,  to  be  cle;ir,  to  sing,  to 
chant,  to  pr.iis<‘,  and  Ja/t,  Jehovah.]  Praise  ye  the; 
Lord;  give  praise  to  Godi— 'a  well-known  doxology 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  used,  among  thei 
early  Christi.aus,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  interval 
thence  to  Whitsuntide. 

Hal  ler,  .\lbebi,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  physiolo¬ 
gist,  B.  at  Berne.  Switzerland,  170S.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  subsequently  turned  his  at- 
tenGon  to  medicine,  which  lie  studied  under  Camerarius 
and  Duvernay  at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden 
under  B'»erhaave,  where  he  Wiis  the  associate  of  Albinns 
and  Ruyseb.  and  where  also  he  graduated  as  a  doctor. 
He  was  appointed  teacher  of  anatomy  in  liiJU;  but  his 
reputation  having  greatly  extended,  he  was  nominated! 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botany,  in  the  uni-  [ 
versity  of  Gottingen,  by  George  II.  of  England,  in  1<  JO.  j 
Here  he  remainetl  17  jear^,  and  here  his  great  work, 
DiiptdationfS  Jnofomica  by  which  he  is  chiefly 


eve  of  Ualh'wmas.  or  All-Saints*  day. 

Hal'lowell,  J.vmls  Orchxed,  f.b.s.,  an  English  archae¬ 
ologist.  B.  at  Chelsea,  18JU.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
considerable  taste  for  antiquarian  researches,  and  made  Ha  lo.  n, 

himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  litera- 

ture  and  antiquities  of  huglaud.  These  studies  led  him 
to  Shaksj>earean  criticism,  on  which  he  has  written  ex¬ 
tensively.  His  most  important  works  are,  A  Lift  of  1 
Shaksp^re;  A  Descriptire.  Calendar  of  the  Recordtof 
/t‘ra//orJ-^*«--4row  ;  A  Dictionary  of  ArcUaic  and  /Vo- 
vincial  English;  Rupular  Rhymes  and  Sursery  Tales. 
publiahi'd  in  1^49,  and  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  16 
vols.  folio,  brought  out  by  public  subscription,  and  com- 
plete<l  in  1S65. 

Hal  low  eil,  in  J/ain/,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt,  2  m.  S.  of 
AiigiL*^li4;  jtop.  of  the  village,  about  3,000. 

Hal  low  mas,  n.  [A.  8.  holy,  and  feast. 

See  Mass.]  The  sacred  feast  of  AU-Souls,  All-Saints, 
or  All-Uallows. 

Halloj' site,  n.  (.Vin.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina.  It  occurs  in  earthy  masses  of  various  colors.  In 
water  some  varieties  become  translucent  and  absorb  one- 
fifth  their  weight  of  water.  .Sp.  gr.  r8-2’4.  Cbmp. 

Silica  43-3,  alumina  37*7,  water  19  0.  It  is  generally 
derived  from  the  decomjKjsition  of  minerals  containing 
alumina,  as  feldspar. 


Tending  to  produce  hallucin^ 
tiou;  laboring  under  hallucination;  as,  hallucinatory 
ideas. 

Hal  lux,  n.  [Lat,  a/Z«r.]  (Anat.)  The  great  toe.— i>uri* 
glison. 

Haim.  n.  Same  as  Haclm,  q.  r. 

Halm  sta<lt,<i  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  ou  the  Cattegat,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Nissa, 
96  m.  W  Jv.W.  of  Carlscroua.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods. 
Pop.  2.310.  —  The  district  of  which  H.  is  the  cap.  has  an 
area  of  1,950  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  117,600 
[a  lo.  n. ;  pi.  Haloes.  [Lat.  halo^  halonis,  or  Aa/or, 
halo^  from  Gr.  halot^  a  threshing-floor,  also  the  disc  of 
the  sun,  a  halo.]  .4  circle  of  light ;  a  nimbus;  an  aure¬ 
ola;  a  glorv,  as  exemplified  in  the  bright  ring  encir¬ 
cling  the  heads  of  saints,  Ac.,  in  pict<»rial  represenUlions. 

{Meleor.)  A  luminous  circle  or  ring,  usually  colored, 
surruunding  the  sun  or  moon  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Of  such  rings  there  are  two  kinds, 
each  apparently  depending  upon  essentially  different 
physical  canses.  The  first  are  of  small  dimensions,  their 
diameters  being  between  5°  and  12® ;  generally  throe  or 
more  concentric  rings  appear  together,  differently  c*d- 
ored,  and  presenting  api.»earanc€s  similar  to  the  opGcal 


known,  was  composed.  He  refused  the  chair  of  botany  Halls'borougli,  in  rir^'nia.  a  jK^t-village  of  Ches- 


in  Oxfohi,  and  he  declineii  solicitations  from  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  empress  of 
Ru-ssia.  George  II.,  in  consideration  of  his  great  merits, 
obtained  for  him  a  brevet  as  a  noble  of  the  empire,  and 
he  is  often  spoken  of  as  Riron  Haller;  but  he  never 
used  this  title  iu  his  native  country.  He  left  Gottingen 


lertiehi  ct*.,  abt.  17  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Hull's  C‘orners.  in  Indiana,  a  post-oflice  of  Allen  co. 
Hall's  I'oriiers,  in  Eork,  a  P.  U.  of  Ontario  co.  1 
Hair^  I^il  ands.  a  snuill  group  iu  British  N.  Americ^  1 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  Frobisher  Strait;  Lai.  63®  N., 
Lon.  65®  W. 


for  Berne  in  the  year  1753,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life!  Hall's  Landing,  in  iffi'nms,  a  village  of  Putnam  co., 

■  «  •  ,  2^  ^i,  titn  TllSr'k.^is  nit'Ar  IkAlow  IT^rtnpitin 


in  honorable  but  active  retirement  in  Switzerland, 
at  Berne,  1777. 

liariett's  Cove,  or  Astoria,  in  Xtw  Tork. 

TOBIA. 

llurietlsville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  La- 
vaca  CO.,  on  the  I^vaca  River,  abt.  95  m.  S.E.  of  Austin. 

Hal  ley,  Edmund,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  B.  at  Haggerston,  near  London,  1656.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  St.  PaoPs  School,  and  Queen  s 
Coll.,  Oxford,  where  he  attained  so  great  a  proficiency 


ou  the  Illinois  River,  below  Heunepiu. 

Hull's  Mills,  in  Illinnis.  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

See  As-  Hail's  Mills,  in  A>ir  IbrA,  a  village  of  Albany  co., 
abt,  ol  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Hails  j>ort,  in  Vork,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 
Jiali's  Store,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 
Hall's  Stream,  iu  A’eir  Hampshire,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  a  tew  m.  above  Colebrook. 

Hall's  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 
Hails’ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  De  Witt  co. 


malhem-Alical  studies,  that  in  1676  he  published  Halls  ville,  in  X.  Ozroliwa,  a  post-vilhige  of  Duplin 


observations  on  a  spot  in  the  sun,  by  which  the  motion 
of  that  body  on  its  axis  were  determined.  The  same 
year  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  determined  the 
positions  of  350  sUrs.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
created  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Si>ciety.  In  I680  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr. 
N(.*lson;  and  on  the  passage  to  Calais  wa-s  the  first  lo 
ol^erve  the  great  comet — the  same  which  visited  our 
hemisphere  agptin  in  1835.  (See  Comet.)  After  his  re- 


co..  abt.  97  III.  S.E.  of  Raleigh, 
llalls'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  i 
abt.  40  111.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Halls'villc,  in  A7*ir  I'ork,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  abt  60  m.  W.N'.W.  «*f  Albany. 

Halls'viile,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  N.E.  of  Chillicothe.  | 

Hall<»  ville.  in  Carolina,  a  village  of  Chester  dist.  j 
[all'tow'ii.  in  hlinms,  a  post-office  of  Siiline  co. 


Fig.  1232.  —  h.alo. 

phenomena  of  the  rings  of  thin  plates.  These  are  ii-su- 
aliy  called  coronet :  and  they  appear  either  when  a  small 
quantitv  of  aqueous  vapor  is  diffnsetl  through  the  atmi»s- 
phere,  or  when  light  fleei'v  clouds  pass  over  the  sun  or 
moon.  The  second  kind  consist  usually  of  a  single 
luminous  ring,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions,  the 
diuniett*r  being  about  45®.  If  is  to  api»earaDce8  of  this 
kiud  that  the  term  halo  is  usually  appn.q>riate»l.  Vari¬ 
ous  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  origin  of  H. ;  but 
tlie  most  proUible  is  that  of  Mariolte,  who  suppose 
the  j)henomenon  to  arise  from  the  ref  radian  of  liglii  in 
passing  through  sm.all  tmnsparent  and  prismatic  crys- 
tiils  of  ice  floating  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

{Anot.  and  Physiol.)  An  .4reol\,  q.  r. 

a.  or  n.  To  surround  with  a  halo. 


turn,  he  gave 
tarv  motions,  which 


5iin  in  looo.  \^ee  Aiici  »»ia  ic-  kb,  o*  v.  ...........  — ...  ...  ....  - -  —  .  .« 

his  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  plane-  Hail  town,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-vill.tge  of  Jeffer-  Hnro^en,  n.  [Gr.  hals,  salt,  gennein.  to  generate.) 

...  T  .  _ .  a  _ 'PI...  IJ  mnAltiiiA  a  friiklttk  i'll 


made  him  acquainted  with  Sir  son  eo. 


Isjiic  Xewton,  who  iulrusted  to  him  the  ]mlilicatioti  of  Ilalluciiin  tion,  n.  [Fr,  from  IjAi.JioUucinatin,  or 


his  Principia.  To  ascertaio  exactly  the  cause  of  the| 
variation  of  the  compass,  he  w;is  made  commaniier  of  a  ■ 
ship  in  169S,  and  sent  to  the  Western  Ocean  ;  but  his 
crew  being  mutinous,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
year  following  he  sailed  again,  and  procee<ied  as  far 
south  as  tlie  ice  wonld  permit;  the  result  of  which  ob¬ 
servations  he  published  in  a  general  chart.  In  1703  he 
was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford: 
in  1706  he  made  public  his  valuable  resetirches  on  the| 
orbits  of  comets  ;  in  1713  be  became  secretary  to  thei 
Roval  Society;  and  in  1719  he  succeeded  Flamsteed  as 
Astronomer  Royal.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly . 
spent  in  the  sedulous  performance  of  his  duties  in  that 
situation,  especially  in  completing  the  theory  of  the  mo- 1 
tion  of  the  moon.  D.  1743.  llis  princii>al  works  are 
Cittalngas  StelUirnm  Aujfra/um,  Tabula  Astronoiuiea, 
An  Abridirmnit  nf  the  History  of  OmtU,  kc. 

Halliards.  (6a/',ur</».)  n.^.  (Xaut.)  The  ropes  or 
tackles  usmtlly  employed  to  hoist  or  lower  any  s;iil  on 
its  respective  ’mast  (Also  written  halyards  and  haul- 
yards.) 

llal'lier.  n.  [From  Aaie,  to  pull.]  A  kind  of  net  for 
eusn  iring  birds.  j 

llal'litr.  n.  {Min.)  Same  .as  Autmixitb,  7.  r.  ! 

Hall  -mark.  n.  Iu  England,  the  offl  .ial  mark  of  the 
Goldsmiths*  Company,  Ac.,  aflixed  to  gold  and  silver 
plate,  as  the  Stamp  of  its  purity. 

Hal  loca.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Muscoeef*  co. 

Hal'iock,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Peoria  co.; 
}'  ,p.  abt,  1.0  0. 

llal'loek's  Mills,  in  .V«to  Tork,  a  post-office  of 
Westchester  co. 

Halloo',  r.  n.  [Fr.  5a/^r,  to  hound  or  set  on  dogs:  prob¬ 
ably  akin  to  A.S.  ahlowan,  to  low,  to  bellow.]  To  cry 
out*;  to  call  to  by  name,  or  by  the  word  hallM,  with  a 
loud  voice. 

“  A  cry  more  tcneable  was  oever  kaBoo’ d  to.”  —  Skak*. 

— r.  a.  To  encourage  with  ehout«. 

**  Old  John  hoUoos  his  houods  A^in.”  ~  Prior. 

— To  chase  with  shouts.  —  To  call  or  shout  to;  to  vocifer¬ 
ate  after. 

“  He  thAt  first  lifbts  on  him.  kolioo  the  oiher.”  Skakt. 

_ n.  A  hail ;  a  call ;  a  shout  to  command  attention  :  as,  a 

view-AuGoo. 


ulucinufio,  fruui  aluctnor,  from  Gr.  alao,  aluso.  in  Attic  | 
Gr.  haluo,  to  wander  in  mind,  from  al-e,  a  wandering  or 
roiiming,  a  wandering  in  mind.]  A  wandering  of  mind; 
error;  delusion;  mistake:  folly;  as,  a  mere  hallucina- 
tion  of  the  vulgar.  —  A  lUseased  state  of  mind,  in  which 
a  person  has  a  settU-d  belief  in  the  reality  ot  things 
which  have  no  existence. 

{PiiysitA.  and  Med.)  It  was  a  favorite  m.axim  of  Kant's. 
^  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive  ns  at  all,  —  it  is  only  thei 
judgment  that  deceives  us.*’  This  is  indeed  true  ol  illu¬ 
sions.  where  what  is  represented  to  consciousness  are 
objects  really  existing,  but  different  from  what  they 
rejilly  are;  but  it  is  not  true  as  regiirds  77.  strictly  so 
called,  where  the  sense*^  convey  to  consciousness  what 
does  not  really  exist,  representing  as  an  object  what  is 


(^CTiem.)  A  salt-producer.  The  //.  include  a  group  of 
noii-nietailtc  elements  that  combine  with  the  metals 
and  produce  conipoiimis  resembling  or  analogous  to 
common  8;ilt,  Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fimirine 
are  simple  halogens,  ami  cyanogen  is  a  compound  77. 
They  have  a  great  affinity  for  the  metals,  and  combine 
directly  with  them  at  ordinary  temperatures.  United 
with  hydrogen  they  form  acids ;  also  all  of  them  except 
fluorine  combine  with  oxygen  anvl  form  acids. 

Halog*  eiioas,  a.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  the  quality 
of  a  luilogen. 

Ha  loid  Ether,  n.  (C^em.)  .4  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  balc^en  with  hydrocarbon. 

Ila  loiil  Salt,  n.  (C7««.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  one  of  the  halogens  with  a  metal.  Common  Siilt  is 
an  example:  it  being  formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine 
with  sodium,  NaCl. 


onlv  a  subjective  process.  As  re^iards  illusions,  they  Halorajca'ceie,  u,  p/.  [From  fJaloragis,  the  typical 

7  _  ...  _ _T  T.  -  A.  \  ^  AT— ,..71  A.W.  W  r.  I-,  f  mx  T- 


are  often  owing  lo  inexperienced  judgment,  or  may  also 
proceed  fr<un  a  defective  state  of  the  organ  itself,  and 
may  be  corrected  by  observation.  They  s*)meiinics 
affect  only  one,  sometimes  several,  and  even  all  of  thej 
senses.  77.  of  the  sight  are  perhaps  the  most  fre«)uent, 
and  are  commonly  visions  of  sparks,  flames,  luminous ' 
spectres,  terrific  phantoms,  Ac.  77.  of  hearing  are  also  ^ 
very  common,  —  humming  or  ringing  in  the  ear,  the! 


genus.]  '  vBof.)  The’  Mare's -mil,  or  Water- chestnut 
family,  a  siuall  order  of  plants,  alliance  Myrtales.  closely 
allied' to  the  Onagraet-w.  q.y.  There  are  70  species  in 
8  generiL  They  are  herbsiceoiis  or  half-shrubby;  pretty 
much  scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquatic, 
or  growing  in  wet  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often 
have  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  generally  small, 
and  the  plants  insignificant  in  appearance. 


fMiiihd  of  voices.  Ac.  77.  of  smell  are  much  more  rare;  Hal  OHOOpo,  n.  [Gr.  u/os,  hiuo.  and  tt'opcin,  to  view.] 

{Optics.)  A  beautiful  instrument  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  phenomena  of  halos,  parhelia,  Ac.  It  was  invented 
bv  Auguste  Bravais  iu  1^63. 

Halo  trioliite,  n.  [From  Gr.,  for  hair-salt.]  {Min.) 
‘  An  in'»n  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron.  It  it 
found  in  silky  fibrew  of  a  whitish  color  and  inky  baste. 
'  0>mp.  Snlpb.  acid  35'9,  alumina  ll’u,  oxide  of  iron  8T, 

water  44*3. 

Halser,  (hates'r.)  n.  Old  spelling  of  Hawser,  q.v. 
Hal  J^oy,  in  G^rgia.  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 
Harney  Valley,  in  JVeic  Tork,  a  V.  G.  of  Tioga  co. 


but  hystericsil  persons  often  smell  objects  which  are  not 
present  —  surh  as  sulphur,  mu.«k,  violets,  Ac.  77.  of 
taste  wholly  resemble  tho^e  of  smell ;  and  77.  of  touch 
are  nls*>  nire.  In  illusions  we  have  chiefly  to  consider 
the  external  occasion  and  the  mental  condition  of  the 
individual ;  in  H..  the  organic  and  physical  condition. 
The  illusion  is  often  in  the  object,  and  is  fre«iuently  pro¬ 
duced  by  emotions,  heated  fancy,  passion,  Ac.  The  77. 
has  always  a  subjective  ground ;  either  the  rec«-ptive 
organ  suffers,  or  th**  le:iding  nerve,  or  the  reacting  cere¬ 
bri  centre,  chit-fly  ftY*m  pressure  of  blood,  cramp,  Ac. 


The  course  and  termination  of  theise  states  of  niiuiL  Hal'siloatl.  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  England,  near  the 


which  are  only  syiniitoniatic.  issue,  aftt-r  bmger 
shorter  duration,  either  in  health,  from  undeceiving  the 
patient,  or,  if  thi«i  doe*  not  hapia-n.  in  a  fixe«l  Mea  —  in 


Colne,  4ii  m.  N.E.  of  London,  23  nr.  S.W.  of  Ipswich. 
Min‘f.  Belize,  figured  and  plain  silk-velvem,  rilk-wind- 
iiig  and  straw-plaiting.  7V»p.  6.2S»>. 


insanity.  The  ff.  of  ^ight  ami  hearing,  on  account  of  Halt,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  heaUian,  to  Ite  lame,  from  heahlan.  to 
the  physical  <lignily  of  their  orgau.*^.  are  especially  of  a  hold:  Icel.  To  hold  up:  lo  slop  in  walking  or 

fsfcil  inijMTt.  '  •  |*n*cee<iing;  to  slop  during  a  march. 

If  nllil  ciiiHtor,  n.  One  who  acts  nud»-r  illusion  of  — To  limp,  that  is,  to  -‘top  with  lamenes.** :  to  be  lame, 
mind  or  hallitcination;  a  blunderer.  ; 
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“  Sidoty's  Terse  ill  on  BomAO  feet.**  —  Pope. 


HAMA 


HAMB 


^To  hesitate;  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  proceed,  or 
wliut  to  do;  to  fail;  to  lallei*. 

How  loQg  je  betweea  two  opiaioDS  ?**  —  1  Kingt  xviii.  28. 

— To  have  an  irregular  rhythm;  as,  a  halting 

Shaks, 

—V.  a,  {Mil.)  To  stop;  to  cause  to  cease  marching;  as, 
the  troopH  halUd  in  a  valley. 

Halt*  a.  TA.S.  healte;  Fris.  halte;  Dan.  and  Swed. 
halt ;  Icel.  halltr.  lame.]  Lame  ;  hohiing  up  or  stopping 
i-n  walking:  limping. 

“U.  A  stop  in  marching;  as,  the  general  brought  his 
brigade  to  a  halt. 

— The  act  of  limping:  lameness. 

Halt  or,  n.  One  who  limps  or  halts;  a  lame  person. 

Hal  tor,  71.  [Ger.,  from  halUn^  to  hold;  D.  hal/'er.  a 
halter.]  That  which  holds, confines, or  leads;  especially, 
a  rope,  and  strap  or  headstall,  for  leading  or  securiug  a 
horse;  also,  a  rope  for  hanging  criminals. 

“  Xo  man  e>r  felt  the  draw, 

WUh  good  opiuiou  of  the  law." — TrumbulL 

— r.  a.  To  put  a  h.alter  on;  to  catch  and  hold  with  a 
halter;  to  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord;  as,  a,  halttred 
neck.”  —  Sltaks. 

llxt\’tercs.  V.  pi.  [Lat.]  {Z'h!1.)  Two  small  club-like 
appeinlages  which  <K‘cnr  in  Dipterous  insects,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  ideuticitl  with  the  hind  wings  of  other 
insects. 

Ualt'iii^ly*  ot/r.  In  a  lame,  halting,  or  hesitating 
manner. 

Hart4»ii*  a  CO.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario;  arra,  abt.  s<j.  in.  Jfirerg.  Twelve  Mile  and 
Sixteen  Mile  creeks.  Sur/acfy  diversified;  sot/,  fertile. 
Cuj).  Milbm.  i’kOoO. 

HaTvan^*  n,  [Cornish.]  Refuse  of  tin  ore. 

llalve*  r.  a.  [From  hal/.]  To  divide  into  two  equal 
parts:  its,  to  halt'f  a  sheep. 

— To  join,  jis  timbers  by  letiing  into  each  other. —  Wf-bster. 

llalveil*  a.  Divided  into  two  eqtial  parts. 

( B  »/.)  .4pp'*aring  as  if  one  half  wasahsent ;  dimidiate. 

llalVOH,  {hdvZf)  n.  pi.  of  Half,  Two  equal  parts  of 
a  thing. 

llaryurdH,  n.  pi.  (Xaut.)  See  U.^luards. 

Ham*  n.  [.VS]  A  house,  farm,  home,  or  village:  — 
forming  tlie  initial  or  final  syllable  of  many  topographi¬ 
cal  names;  as.  GldA/zm.  iflt/itburg. 

Ham*  n.  [A.  S.,  L.  Ger.,  and  V.ham;  Fris.  ^am/nr.  the 
back  part  of  the  knee;  Fr.jambf.;  It.  g  tmbi,  from  Lat. 
campe* — Gr.  kampe,  the  bend  of  a  limb,  a  joint.  See 
J\MB.]  The  bend  of  the  knee-joint  behind;  the  inner 
or  hind  part  of  the  knee ;  the  inner  angle  of  the  joint 
which  unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg  of  an  animal.  —  The 
thigh  of  a  beast,  particularly  of  a  bog,  salted  and  dried 
in  smoke:  or  of  a  sheep:  as,  mutton  ham. 

Ham.  [Heb.,  burnt,  swarthy,  black.]  (Script.)  A  son 
of  Noah.  The  impiety  revealed  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  father  drew  upon  him.  or,  rather,  according  to  the 
Bible  statement,  on  bis  son  Canaan,  a  prophetic  male¬ 
diction.  (<?''«.  ix  20-27.)  llam  was  the  fat.ier  of  Cush, 
Mizniim,  IMiut,  and  Caniian,  that  is.  the  ance.stor  of  the 
Canjiauites,  Southern  .\rabiaus.  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
and  the  Africans  in  general,  (6>n.  x.  6-20.) 

Ham*  a  small  town  and  fortrt*ssof  France,  dept.  Somme, 
on  tlie  river  Somme,  36  m.  E.S.E.  of  .\miens,  and  70 
N.N.E.  of  Paris.  JI.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  fortress 


Pig.  1233.  —  HA5C. 


(Fig.  12‘W).  a  strong  castle,  built  in  1470  by  the  Count  de 
St.  Pol,  which  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  MarlKBuf, 
Moncey,  and  others ;  amlsuhsequently  of  Polignac.  Chan- 1 
telauze,  I'eyronnet,  and  Guermm  R.inville  from  1^31  lo| 
1^36;  and  of  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Emperor  of  the 
French,  from  1S40  till  1846.  The  round  tower  of  this 
castle  is  108  feet  in  height,  and  has  wails  of  extraordinary 
thickness.  P  p.  3,100. 

Ham'ndaii*  Ama<laii.  [Anc.  Ecbat\X4,  q.  r.]  A 
city  of  Per'^ia,  prov.  of  Irak,  160  m.  W.S.W.  of  Teheran. 
Lilt.  34®  oO'  N..  Lon.  48®  32'  E.  //.is an  entrepot  for  the 
commerce  carried  on  between  Bj^gdad  and  Tehenin.  The 
tombs  of  .4.vicenna,  and  of  the  poets  Attard  and  ,\honl- 
Hasif,  attnict  annually  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims. 
Pp.  33,000. 

llam'aciryml*  n.;  Eng.  pL  TIam'adrtads  ;  Lat.  pi. 
Hamadrt'ades.  [I*at. /lamaf/ri/us;  Gr.amadryax;  Fr. 
hamadryad^.]  (Myth.)  A  wood-nymph,  supposed  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  live  and  die  with  the  tree 
to  which  she  was  atta<‘hed. 

Hain'ali*(the  mMAtn  of  Scripture.)  [Or.  Ppyphanin.] 
A  fortifif»d  citv  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  111  ni.  N.E.  of 
Djimaacus.  Manuf.  Silka,  cloths,  girdles,  turbans,  Ac. 
Ihp.  67,000. 

Hamaiiielida'ceje,«  pL  [From /iamam^/w,  the  typi- 
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cnl  genus.]  (B^d.)  The  Witch-hazel  famUy,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  VmbtllaUs.  Diao.  .K  2-cfll^,  not  didy- 
inous  truit,  without  a  double  epig\noiis  disc,  and  imbri¬ 
cated  corolla,  alternate  leaves  with  ^ttpules,  and  anthers 
with  deciduous  valves.  They  consi>t  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs,  having  the  following  characters: — Ltuives  alter¬ 
nate,  with  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  perfect  or  uni¬ 
sexual  ;  ciUyx  sujierior,  4-  <»r  6-loU*«l ;  petals  4  or  6,  with 
an  i aibriaited aestivation, or altogetiuT  wanting;  stamens 
K,  half  of  them  slerile.uud  place<l  ojqM»site  to  the  petals, 
and  half  fertile,  un-1  alternate  with  them;  anthers  in- 
torse  ;  ovary  inferior ;  styles  2.  Fruit  ca|wular,  with  a 
loculicidal  deliiscenee;  seeds  pendulous  and  alhuininous. 
These  plants  are  uativ«*sof  North  America,  China.  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  centnil  parts  of  A>ia,  Madagascar,  and  Sotitli 
Africa.  Hamamrlif  IVr^inic  i,  the  M  ilcli-hazel,  a  curi¬ 
ous  little  tree  not  nneomrnun  in  our  forests,  puts  forth 
its  yellow  fiowei*s  from  October  to  February.  It  pro¬ 
duces  only  edible  st^etU ;  and  its  bark  and  leaves  possess 
astringent  [iroperlies.  I 

Ha'lliati*  (ScHp.)  A  favorite  of  Ahasuorus,  king  of 
Persia.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  up‘in  .M'»rdecai  the  I 
Jew,  he  plotted  the  exTerininatioii  <*I  all  the  Jews  in 
the  kingdom;  but  in  the  providence  of  God  he  wjis 
thwarted  by  Esther,  fell  into  disgrace  wi  h  the  king, 
and  wrought  bis  own  ruin  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Jews,  B.  C.  aht.  4'55. 

il  a'liiate*  a.  [Lut.  hamatus.]  Hooked;  humous;  curved 
at  tht*  knee  into  a  hook. 

Ila  llliktOfl*  (/.  Hooked;  Set  witli  hooks. 

klaiiabato.  See  Ambato. 

Cia:ii'ba(i;;^li*»»«  in  IVry/n/Vi,  ap4>st-officeof  Warren  co. 

Haill'Siliii*  iu  Indiana^  a  township  ot  Browu  co. ;  pop. 
abi>ut  l,l:tC>0. 

II  uTii'biir$r*  a  ^‘ree  State  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
territories  of  which  comprise  the  city  of  llamhnrg. 
with  its^uburbs.  thedislrict  of  »jee>t,and  the  I^iiliwicks 
of  Berged<irf  and  KitzehUttel.  The  little  state  is 
bounded  i»n  all  sides  by  H'dstein,  except  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.,  where  the  Elbe  separates  it  from  Hanover.  Area. 
14'^  sq.m.  Desc.  Besides  the  EIIkj,  it  i.s  watered  by  the 
Alster  and  Bille.  It  is  generally  a  level  jdaiii.  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fertile,  except  in  the  Vierlaiider  dist..  to  the 
S.  E.  A  good  deal  of  land  is  devoted  to  Iriiit.  flowers,  and 
vegetable  gardens, and  the  entire  country  round  ihecity 
of  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  with  flourishing  villages 
and  plantations.  /*'p.,  1876,  including  a  gar¬ 

rison  of  two  battalions  of  German  soldiers.  Cap.  Hum-< 
burg.  I 

Hambcro.  the  principal  comniercial  city,  emporium,  and 
sea-port  of  Germany,  cap.  of  above  State,  and  of  the 
three  existing  llan'^e  towns  and  former  imperial  cities 
of  that  country,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  ANter,  66  in.  S.E.  ffom 
its  month.  60 N.E.  of  Bremen,  and  36  m.  S.W.  ot  Liibeck 
The  city  is  oval-shaped,  several  niile<  in  circuit,  and 
w;is  formerly  fortified,  but  its  ramparts  now  serve  as 
public  walks.  The  ]irincipal  ornament  of  //.  is  the| 
Alster.  This  river  rises  in  Holstein,  some, miles  al*o\e^ 
the  city,  and  spreads  »mt  into  a  wide  lake,  which  flows 
througli  deep  broad  ditclK*s,  some  of  which  encircle  the! 
ramparts,  while  others  intersect  the  city  in  all  Uirec-' 
tions.  forming  numerous  canals  navigable  fur  barges  of  i 
considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called  tlie  OuUr  AlsUr.  \ 
The  Innrr  AUtcr  is  a  large  sijuare  sheet  of  water,  con- 
necte«l  with  the  former  by  a  narrow  chaiiuel.  spanned 
by  a  single  arcli.  On  three  sides  of  the  Inner  Alstorl 
there  are  broiid  walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favorite' 
resort  of  the  Hamburgers  of  all  classes  and  all  age». 
The  beat  houses  in  the  city  are  to  be  tbuud  iu  its  im¬ 
mediate  ueighbor)i<K>d.  The  Jungfernsteig  occupies  its 
S.  and  W.  sides.  Tlie  whole  of  //.  lists  been  very  nearly 
rebuilt  since  the  disastrous  fire  of  1842,  which  raged 
for  3  days,  and  destroyed  a  large  |x)rtiun  of  the  city. 
Tlie  city  proper  is  dividt*d  into  five  {Mrishes.  lh(»8Cof 
Saints  Peter,  Nichohts,  Cutherine,  James,  and  Michael, 
the  churches  of  which  are  among  its  chiet  architec-i 
tural  enibellishnieiits.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  the' 
most  interesting  in  the  city.  It  is  245  feet  long,  by  IfeO 
feet  broad,  and  has  a  tower  450  feet  in  height.  Its  in¬ 
terior  is  ciipable  of  seating  6,U00  persons  :  it  has  a  fine 
altar-piece,  an  orgjiii  with  5,600  pipes,  and  a  large  cr^  pt 
supported  by  60  granite  columns.  There  are  almul 
20  other  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations. 
-Among  the  other  noticeable  eilifices  are  the  New  E.\- 
change,  the  liathhaus.  the  Gymnasium,  many  noble  j 
asylums,  hospitals,  ainl  schools,  one  of  the  finest  theatres 
in  Germany,  the  city  library,  observatory,  museums,  kc. 
The  arm  of  the  EU»e  op|Kisite  the  city  is  not  very  wide, ' 
but  it  is  deep  enough  for  ves.<eU  of  large  burden.  The' 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  Ac.,  for  the  safO| 
navigsitiun  of  the  river,  costs  the  city  a  large  sum  yearly. 
The  tide  rises  at  the  quays  from  5  to  12  ft ,  and  flows 
al>oiit  20  Eng.  miles  abr>ve  the  city.  //.  Is  p<*rhaps  the! 
greatest  commercial  city  on  the  European  continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situation. 
The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigatwl  by  lighters  as  far  as 
Melnick  in  Ih)hemia,  renders  her  the  eritre|s>t  of  a  vast 
extent  of  country.  H.  Inis,  besides,  a  water  communi- 1 
aitiou  by  means  of  the  Spree,  and  of  artificial  sluices, 
with  all  the  country  l>et  ween  tlie  Elbe  and  the  (.hler,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula,  so  that  a  c«»nsidera- 
ble  part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign; 
markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveywl 
hither.  There  are  no  dwks (»r  quays  at  llainhiirg;  and 
it  is  singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port,! 
that  none  have  been  constnicte^l.  Vessels  moor  in  ibel 
river  opposite  the  city,  though  the  largest  chiss  of  ves-l 
sels  sometimes  load  and  di.scharge  by  means  of  lighters! 
at  Cuxha'eu,  a  Icw  miles  further  down.  The  shipping' 
of  M.  is  nearly  eight  times  as  large  us  that  of  Belgium, 
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and  nearly  double  that  of  Denmark  and  Belgium,  in 
1»77.  H.  i.s  joined  by  railways  with  the  principal  towns 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  trade  embraces 
every  article  that  Germany  either  sells  to,  or  buys 
from,  foreigners.  The  flourKsliing  state  oftbe  commerce 
of  this  city  is  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  absence 
of  almost  all  fiscal  impositions  on  the  iil>erty  of  iiiter- 
conr.He.  Tlie  government  of  H.  is  lery  similar  to  that 
of  Bremen;  tlie  executive  |H)wer  is  lested  in  a  sen.'ite 
ot  18  members.  Manuf.  8ugar,  tobacco,  soap,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  gold,  silver,  and  cupia-r  wares, 
ropes,  anchors,  sail-cloth,  surgical  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  Ac,  Ih't.  IL  was  loiinUed  by  Charlemagne 
toward  the  clo>e  of  the  8th  century.  After  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  his  dynasty,  it  became  snccessiiely  sulject  to 
the  dukes  of  J^axony,  and  the  counts  of  Hol>tein.  Eiirly 
in  tlie  13th  cent,  it  joined  with  LiilK'ck  in  the  furniation 
of  the  Hanseatic  I^^agne;  iu  1258  it  obtained  a  {HTtioii 
of  territory;  and  acquired  the  right  to  leg^^IHte  Ihr 
itself  in  1269.  In  152'S  it  ad(»pted  Luthemiiisni.  It 
was  long  subject  to  attarks  from  the  Danes,  but  in  176'f 
It  ptirclnised  a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  from 
Denmark,  and  a  security  against  future  attacks.  In 
1806  it  wa.s  occupied  by  the  French,  and,  iu  181(1,  made 
the  capital  of  tlic  dept.  Bunches  de  I'Elbe.  It  suffered 
severely  from  tlie  exaiMiuti.s  of  the  Frencli  troops  under 
Marshal  Davoust  ;  but  at  the  peace  it  was  partially 
indemnified  for  its  losse.s,  and  has  since  gradually  re¬ 
trieved  its  former  flunrisliing  condition.  Total  \e>»el8 
belonging  to  the  port  of  //.,  Jan.  1ST7,  439.  including 
96  steamers;  total  tonnage.  214,898.  Total  ves.-iel.s  en¬ 
tering  the  port  in  1876  was  6,4-43,  tonnage  of  2,227.682, 
of  which  1.116.501  tons  were  English.  Niimlterof  emi¬ 
grants  embarked  from  //.  in  1876.  28.729.  Public  debt, 
Jan.  1870.  $25,509,16$.  In  cousidenitiun  of  //.  Iieing  a 
free  {KU't,  she  pays  an  annual  sum.  assessed  for  1876  at 
$511,500.  /'<//>.,  1876,  with  suburlts,  346,801, 

llaiii'biir;;*  ill  ^/a.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Perry  co,,  abt.  70  m. 
\V.  by  N.  of  Montgomery;  in  Ark.,  a  p.-vill.,  cap.  of 
Asliley  CO.,  abt.  75  m.  E.S.E.  of  Camden  ;  iu  a 

p.-vill.  of  New  London  co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  New 
London;  in  Ga.^  a  vill.of  Macon  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.W. 
of  Milledgeville:  in  ///j.,  a  p -vill.  of  Calhoun  co ,  on 
the  Missis-sippi  River,  nbt.  90  ni.  S.W.  of  Springfield; 
in  Ind.^  a  vill.  of  Clai  k  co..  abt.  8  ni.  N.  of  New  .Alliany  ; 
a  p.-off.  of  Franklin  co. ;  in  /oicu,  a  p.-off.  of  Fremont 
CO.;  in  Mich.,  a  p.-vill.  and  (up.  of  Livingston  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  S  S.W.  of  Trenton. 

Ikam'burg'*  in  Mi$ns>ippi,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Natchez. 

l{nm  biirg^,  in  Missnuriy  a  post-village  of  St.  Charles 
co.,  on  the  St.  Charles  River,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Hain'btir;;^*  *6  AVic  J/Jscy,  a  po»t-villugc  of  Sussex  co., 
abt.  13  111.  N.E.  of  Newton. 

Ilam'bur^*  in  J(wA-,a  pott-townsLip  of  Erie  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  4,309. 

Ham'bur^*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co,,  abt. 
28  m  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Preble  co..  abt.  30  m.  W.N  W,  of  Dayton. 

H ain'biir^*  in  P>  nnsylvania.  a  post-l*orough  of  Berks 
CO.,  on  the  Sihuylkill  River,  abt.  15  m.  above  Reading; 
pop.  abt.  1,‘  50. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Lock  Haven. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  aid.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

— A  village  of  Union  co. 

Ham  blir^*  in  Smith  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  E«lge- 
field  diat.,  oil  the  Savannah  River,  opposite  Augusta; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Ham'biir{;‘«  in  Trnnegger.  a  f>ost-vi!lage  of  Hardin  co., 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  abt.  15  m  S.  of  Saianiiah. 

Ham'biirii;;*  in  BVxcouitn,  a  township  of  Veruoo  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.2-  0. 

Ham  biir^f  on  the  I..aUe,  in  X-w  York,  a  village 
of  Erie  CO  ,  on  l^ike  Erie,  al  l.  10  ni.  S.  of  Buffalo. 

Ham  bur;;'- hite.  n.  (Itiintii.g.)  A  c*dor  of  great 
power  and  depth,  rather  purplish  or  inclining  to  crim¬ 
son  :  it  dries  wiih  extreme  difficulty,  bnt  diffi-r.s  iu  no 
other  essential  quality  from  other  cochineal  lakes. 

Hnm  <lon*  in  ('ohncctictd,  a  itost-iownship  of  New 
Haven  co.;  p^p.  (1870)3,023. 

Hnm'cCen.  in  Xeio  y>  rl.\  a  iM>st-towiishlp  of  D«laware 
r<»..  ahf.  4  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Delhi :  ;>'p.  (1S70)  1,'’62. 

Ham'tloii.  in  GAm,  a  village  of  Vinton  co.,  abt.  70  m. 
A\  .8.W.  of  .Marietta. 

linme,  n.  Home,  in  old  English  and  Scotti>h  parlance. 

••  At  beet  flee  home  wP  Udet  o'  ireature."— ^ur?u. 

Ha'nieln*  R  fortified  t»>wn  of  Prussia,  prov.  Hanover, 
at  the  junction  ol  the  Wi  ser  and  Uanieln,  24  m.  S.W.  of 
Hanover.  J/anw/.  Tobacco. hats. and  woollens.  iV^.7,150. 

Ha'mer*  in  0/i»o,  a  township  of  Highland  co.;  ptp. 
aliout  1.012. 

— A  post-<*ffice  of  Paulding  co. 

Ha'mor's  Corners*,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Sandusky 
CO.,  about  8  ni.  E.  by  S  of  Fremont. 

Ila'mersvillo*  in  OAio.  a  |^o6t-vilIage  of  Brown  co., 
aliout  33  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cliiciiinuti. 

Ha'merville,  in  /Vtin,*y/rania,  a  vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

llame^i*  n.  pi.  Two  lyre-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  inserted  into  the  groove  of  a  horse's  collar,  to 
which  the  traces  of  the  liarness  are  fastened. 

Ha'miform.  a.  [fait,  hamus,  hook.  and/'>7T»iu,  form.] 
{Xoitl.)  With  the  extremity  curved  alter  the  fashion  ot 
a  hook. 

Hamiroar*  the  nameof  several  Carthaginian  generals, 
the  most  famous  being  //.  Barca,  the  father  of  Hanni- 
lial.  In  n.  c.  247  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  and 
held  liis  ground  there  f-^rsix  years  against  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Romans,  who  hail  conquered  the  island. 
Peace  hi-iiig  made,  and  the  first  Punic  AA'ar  endeil,  //* 
after  Ruhdiiing  the  mercenary  troops  in  his  own  country 
went  to  Spain,  and  conquered  or  acquired  great  part  4 
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it.  Hannibal,  then  a  boy,  accompanied  him.  Jl.  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Vettones,  b.  c.  22'J. 

llani'iltoii*  Alexander,  u  distinguished  American 
officer  and  legislator  in  the  war  of  Independence,  was 
born  in  1757,  at  Nevis,  \V.  Indies.  M’hile  a  student  of 
Columbia  College,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  published  several 
essays  concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  whicli  were 
marked  by  vigor  and  maturity  of  style,  as  well  sis  by 
soundness  of  argument.  Before  he  wsis  19  he  entered 
the  American  army,  with  tlie  rank  of  captain  of  artil¬ 
lery;  and  by  the  time  he  was  20,  the  coinmauder-iu- 
chief  had  inside  him  his  aidile-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  From  this  time  he  continued  the  in¬ 
separable  companion  of  Wstshington  during  the  war, 
and  was  alwsiys  consulted  by  him  on  the  most  iniptir- 
tant  occasions.  After  the  war,  Colonel  Hamilton,  then 
about  24,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
soon  admitted  to  the  hsir.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  u 
member  of  Congress  from  the  J^tate  of  New  York,  wlsere 
he  quickly  acqsiired  the  gresitost  influence  sind  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  ctmtributed  greatl}’  to  the  favorable  reception 
of  the  Constitution,  by  the  essays  he  wTote,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Madison  and  Jay,  in  the  **  Federalist.'*  On  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  government  in  1789,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  during  his 
continuance  in  that  office,  about  five  years,  ho  raised  the 
public  credit  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression  to  a 
height  altogether  nnprece<Ieiited  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  1798,  when  an  invasion  w;is  apprehended 
from  the  French,  mul  a  provisional  army  had  been 
called  into  the  fiehChis  public  services  were  again  re- 
quireti ;  atici  on  tho  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  hej 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  IVlieii  the  army  wasj 
disbanded,  Hamilton  again  returned  to  the  bar,  and  con- 1 
tinned  to  practise,  with  increased  reputation  and  sue-! 
cess,  until  1801.  K  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  | 
him  and  Colonel  Burr,  the  latter  challenged  him,  and 
they  met  at  Hoboken  on  the  11th  of  July.  At  the  first! 
fire  Hamilton  fell,  luortsilly  wounded,  on  the  same  spotj 
where,  a  short  time  previously,  his  eldest  son  had  been! 
killed  in  a  duel.  The  object  alike  of  bitter  hatreil  and 
ot  the  warmest  admiration,  //.,  who  excelled  equally  as  a  t 
writer  a!>d  a  speaker,  enjoye<l  among  Ins  conteiiqMtraries 
both  friends  and  foes,  a  reputation  for  sterling  ability. 

Uuin'iltoii.  A.NTiioNy,  Count  de,  a  courtier  and  man 
of  letters  in  the  17th  cent.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Scotch  family,  hut  B.  in  1640,  in  Ireland ;  from 
whence  he  \va.s  taken  to  France,  wlien  a  child,  by  his 
parents,  who  were  attached  to  Charles  II.  When 
James  II.  was  obliged  to  contend  for  his  crown  in  Ire¬ 
land,  he  gave  11.  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Limerick ;  ainl  after  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause,  he  accompanied  James  to  France,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wit  and  talents  secured! 
him  admission  int4»  the  first  circles;  and  he  D.  at  St.  I 
Germain,  in  1720.  — 11.  is  chiefly  known  as  an  autlior  by 
his  o  f  f  hunt  de  Gi'anmiont,  a  lively  and  spirit eil  i 

production,  exhibiting  a  free  and  faithful  d<‘linealion  of  I 
the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  His  other  works! 
are,  P»€ins  awl  Fuiri/  TaUsy  which,  as  well  at  tho  Mem¬ 
oirs,  are  in  French,  and  display  elegance  of  style  with 
fertility  of  invention. 

lluiillltoii,  SirWilliam,  Bvrt.  a  di.<ttinguished  Scottish 
metaphysician,  b.  at  Gla.sgow',  17^8,  stmlietl  at  Oxford.! 
wlierehe  took  first-class  honors.  In  1813  he  wa.s  called  to  j 
the  Scottish  bar;  and  in  1821  he  was  apinunted  protessor 
of  Universal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgli ;  — , 
blit  this  cliair  was  little  more  than  an  honorary  appoint-! 
ment,  and  in  18.36  lie  obtained  the  office  for  which  his! 
tastes  and  his  studies  pre-eminently  qualified  him  —  | 
the  chair  of  Logic  an!  Metaphysics, — which  he  filled 
wi  tk  such  lustre  as  fo  have  regained  for  Scotland  its! 
former  distinction  in  the  field  of  metaphysics.  In  1852 
he  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Discussiow^i  in 
Philosophy,  consisting  of  e.ssays  reprinted  chiefly  Inun 
the“  E<linlmrgh  Review,”  and  which  on  their  appearance 
bad  attracted  attention  1»oth  at  home  and  abn>ad.  His 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  published  in 
1846,  displayeil  vast  erudithm  and  profound  thought ;  and 
a  similar  award  must  be  given  to  his  collei  teil  edition  of 
the  works  of  Dtigald  Stewart  —  the  publication  of 
which  began  in  1854.  His  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  have 
been  published  since  his  death,  and  these  abundant)} 
evince,  that,  whatever  differences  may  hereafter  agitate 
the  schools  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  some  of  his 
speculations,  his  comprehensive  grasp,  )ii.s  inexorable 
analysis,  his  prodigious  learning,  truth,  ami  honesty  of 
dealing  with  the  adherents  of  every  system,  will  secure 
a  universal  and  lasting  homage.  The  prominent  results 
of  his  labors  in  philosophy  reduce  themselves  to  three 
heads:  his  profound  vindication  of  the  diKJtrineof  com¬ 
mon  sense ;  his  elaborate  discussion  of  tlie  theory  of 
perception  in  relation  to  our  belief  in  an  external  world; 
and  his  enunciation  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as 
bearing  on  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite. 
Tho  two  first  are  in  the  direct  line  of  the  S^'ottish 
school,  the  last  is  more  original,  or  colored  with  Ger¬ 
man  influences:  and  the  impulsion  which  he  lias  given 
under  this  third  head,  if  less  marked  by  agreement 
among  his  followers,  is  more  pow’erful.  and  is  likely  to 
be  the  next  starting-point  of  British  philosophy.  I).  1856. 
A  very  formid.alde  a.s.sanU  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  system 
has  recently  (1865)  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  hisi 
“Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  I 
of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his 
Writings.” 

Hamilton,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  at  thel 
junction  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  J15  miles  S.W. 
of  Edinburgh,  ami  12  N.W.  of  Lanark.  Manu  f.  Cottons.! 
Jl.  contains  a  fine  palace,  belonging  to  the  ducul  family 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  10,890. 


Ilnm'ilton,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  prov.  of  Onta-| 
rio,  cup.  id  the  co  of  Wentworth,  at  the  head  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Bay,  abt.  375  m.  W  S.W.  of  Montreal.  The  city 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  many  handsome  and| 
8ub^tantiul  public  and  private  edifices,  and  situated  as, 
it  is  upon  an  excellent  liarbor  at  the  W.  extremity! 
of  Lake  Ontario,  commands  an  extensive  comiuerceJ 
J/ana/.  Macliiuery,  ic.  (1871)  27,tMK).  ) 

llaiiiiltoii,  in  i'alifomia.  n  village  and  township  of 
Butte  co.,  on  the  Feather  River,  about  8  m.  S.W.  of  [ 
Oroiille;  pop.  of  town.ship  abt.  906.  ■ 

Ilaiiiiltoii,  in  Cdonuio,  a  post-village  of  Park  co.,  abt. ! 

loo  m.  S  W.  of  Deiivi-r.  1 

Hamilton,  in  Florida^  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Georgia:  | 
area,  about  703  sq.  lu.  Ilivers.  Abipaha,  Suwanee,  and 
‘Withlacoochee  rivers.  liJur/acc,  low,  in  the  N'.E.  part^ 
sw  ampy ;  soily  in  general,  lei  tile.  Cap.  Jasper.  Ptp. 
about  4.C0U.  [ 

llaiiiiltoii,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Harris 
CO.,  about  22  Ill.  N.  of  Columbus;  p>p,  about  000.  I 

If  am  it  ton,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  areii,  Hl>oiit  395  sq.  m. ' 
Fivers.  Skillett  Fork  of  Little  abash  River,  ami  N‘. 
Fork  of  Saline  Creek,  iiur/uce.  unilulaiing ;  soil,  fertile,  j 
Cap.  McLeansborough.  Jhp.  about  iS.tKX).  I 

— A  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  on  tho  Mi.ssissippi  River, 
about  2  in.  E.  of  Keokuk;  pop.  about  1,2U0. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. ;  p<ip.  about  550. 
liainiltoii,  in  Indiana,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  in.  Fivers.  W.  Fork  of  White  River,  and  Buck. 
Cicero,  and  Eagle  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil. 
fertile.  Cap.  Noble^ville.  /)//>.  about  10,000. 

— village  of  Allen  co.,  on  tho  SC.  Joseph  River,  about: 
14  m.  N’.E.  of  Fort  M'ayne. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  54  m.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
— .\  towii.ship  of  Delaware  CO. ; about  950. 

— A  township  of  J.icksou  co. ;  pop.  about  1,600. 

— A  village  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  6  in.  W.X.W.  of  Anderson. 
— A  post-village  of  S:>tenben  co.,  on  Fish  Creek,  about  36 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— .V  township  of  ;^ullivan  co. :  pop.  abimt  2,300. 
fiamiltoil,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co.;  area.  al»out  576  sq. 
III.  Fivers.  Boone  and  Skunk  rivers.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating:  ioiV.  fertile.  Cap.  Webster  City.  P*'pi 
— township  of  Decatur  co. ;  pf>p.  628.  I 

— townshi]!  of  Ha  milton  co.;  pop.  4.52.  j 

— village  of  Mahaska  co.,  on  Des  Moines  River, about  75 
m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  b*wa  City.  | 

— .4  post-village  of  31arlou  co.,  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Kuox-i 
ville. 

If amiltoii,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.ige  of  Boone  co.. 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  48  m.  below  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
al>out  400. 

fiamiltoil,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co.,  oil  the  Ipswich  River,  about  22  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  ]>np.  about  950. 

fiaiiiiltoii,  iu  Michigan.  township  of  Gratiot  co. ; 
}x>p.  about  49. 

— A  township  of  Van  Riiron  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 
ISaiKiiStoii,  in  .Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 
— .4.  village  ftf  Houston  co.,  on  Root  River,  about  22  m.  S. ' 

of  IViuoiia.  ! 

— A  village  of  Mower  co.,  about  22  ra.  S.  of  Rochester, 
fiamiltoil,  in  Mississippi,  a  post- village  of  Monroe  co., 
about  12  m.  8.  of  Aberdeen. 

flumilton,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Caldwell  co., 
about  50  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph, 

ff  amiltoii,  in  y.  Oiroh'mi,  a  post-village  of  Martin  co., 
on  the  Roanoke  River,  aliout  100  m.  E.  of  lUleigh. 
fiamiltoil,  in  yrbruska.  a  village  of  Nemaha  co.,  abt. 

12  111.  S.  by  W.  of  Nebraska  City, 
ff  amiltoii,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co., 
on  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River ;  pop.  (^1870)  1,159. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  4,500. 
fiamiltoil,  in  JVVte  1VI-.  a  N.K.  co. ;  ar^a,  about  1,711 
6(j.  m.  Fivers.  Racket,  Black,  Hudson,  and  8acoi)daga 
rivers.  8*«r/ace,  elevated ;  not  fertile.  Min.  Iron. 
Cap.  Sageville.  I*>p.  (1870)  2,960. 

— A  post-village  and  tow  nshi])  of  Madison  co.,  about  2S  m. 
8.W.  of  I'tica.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Madison  University, 
an  excellent  educational  institution  founded  in  1820. 
Pfp.  of  township  (1870)  3,690. 
llaiuiltoii,  ill  Ohio,  a  8.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  ;  area,  about  3^0  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Ohio,  Great 
and  Little  Miami,  and  Whitewater  rivers,  ami  Mill 
Creek.  Surface,  undiilnting:  soil,  fertile.  Oip.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  P"p.  about  310,000,  being  the  most  populous  co. 
in  the  State. 

— .K  city,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  on  the  Great  Miami  River,  aht. 
2o  III.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  well  built,  ami  {N^ssesses 
Considerable  manulacturiug  and  commercial  interests. 
Jhp.  about  10,000. 

— A  tow'nship  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  about  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  about  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  about  1.600. 

— A  tow  nship  of- Warren  co. ;  j>f/p.  about  3,200. 
Hamilton,  in  iVnn^y/raniu,  a  township  of  Adams  co.; 
poj).  about  1,800. 

— .\  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— A  post-oflice  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  McLean  co. :  l)op.  about  150. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  about  2,700. 
llamilton,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.8.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Georgia;  area,  about  3M)  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Tennessee 
River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  divcrsifieii. 
a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  bounding  it  on  the 
N.W.andW.;  loH,  fertile.  Chp.  Harrison,  ibp.  about 
14,000. 

Hamilton,  in  Texas,  a  central  co. ;  ar«a, about  850  sq. 
in.  Fivers.  Liinipasas  and  Leon  rivers,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  N’wr/oce,  diversified ;  joiT,  fertile.  Ctop. 

I  Uamilton.  Pvp.  about  700. 
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— A  Tillage,  cap.  of  ITamilton  co.,  about  95  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Austin. 

— A  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  on  the  Sabine  River,  about 
20  m.  S.E,  of  Shelby  ville. 

Hani'ilton,  in  L  tah.  u  village  of  Iron  co.,  about  30  m. 
S  S.5V.  of  Parovau. 

Hamilton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun  co., 
about  157  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

llamilton,  in  UV.NCOtwin,  a  village  of  Lafayette  co., 
about  20  III.  S.E.  of  Mineral  Point. 

— A  village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  on  Cedar  Creek,  about  10  m. 
S  S.W.  of  Oziiukee. 

Hamilton  Uaii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Adams  co. 

llamilton  C'ollegre,  in  Xew  York.  See  Cunton. 

liamilto  Ilia,  u.  {Ikd.)  Same  as  PxnULvRi.i.  y.  r. 

Hamilton  Square,  in  y  wje.rsey.a  post-village  of 
Mt'rcer  co.,  about  6  m.  K  by  N.  of  Trenton. 

Hani'iltonvnie,orNEWTuN  »N,in  Pennsylva^ 

nia.  a  }K>st-horougli  of  Mifflin  co.,  on  the  Juniata  River, 
abiMit  90  m.  5V.N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  about  400. 

Hii'min.  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
19  111.  N.W.  of  Aren^Ln'rg,  and  cap.  of  the  co.  of  tlie 
Marck.  It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  hams.  ibp.  6,410. 

lla'anite,  u.  [Fr.,fr«'in  Lat./<a//iw.«. ahi>ok.]  {Pal.)  One 
of  a  genus  of  extinct  cephalopo*ls,  which  inhabited  cham¬ 
ber^  cells,  losing  their  spiral  form  soon  after  their  com¬ 
mencement,  ami  then  continued  for  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  with  a  single  biuid  upon  themselves  like  a  hook. 
They  are  found  in  the  green-s;iud  formation  iu  England. 

Hamit'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  or  to  his  descendants. 

llaiii'lot,  n.  [Dim.  of  A.S.  ham.  home:  Fr.  hameau. 
See  H^.me.]  Originally  the  dwelling  of  a  freeholder;  in 
its  moderu  sense,asma!l  village;  asmall  cluster  or  con¬ 
gregation  of  houses  in  the  country. 

••  The  rude  furcfaihers  of  the  Aamfct  sleep.  Gray. 

Ilam'lPt,  a  celebrati-d  Daui^h  prince,  whose  story  is 
told  by  Saxo-Gnimmaliciis,  and  rendered  familutr  to  all 
acquainteil  with  the  English  tongue  by  the  Hdiuirable 
trageily  written  by  Shakspeare. 

Ham  let.  in  Illinois,  a  )H>st-village  of  Mercer  co.,  about 
18  111.  8.8. W.  of  D.avenport,  Iowa. 

Hamlet,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Stark  co. 

Ham  let ,  in  i  orAr,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co. ; 
p'lp.  about  300. 

Hamlet,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Providence  co., 
about  15  m.  N.  of  Providence. 

Ham  lin,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  McLean  co. 

ilainliii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  W(*odbiiry  co. 

Ilaiillin,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co., about 
37  m.  N.W.  of  .Atchison. 

Hamlin,  in  Mivhigun.  a  township  of  Mason  co. 

— A  p"8t-«iffice  of  Monroe  co. 

Ilanilin,  in  Kew  York,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Ilanilin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lebanon  co. 

— A  town.ihip  of  McKean  co. :  pop.  abt.  3o0. 

Hamlin,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Trempealeau  co. 

Hamlin  throve,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  .\udul>on  co. 

Ham  Hilton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Wui  iie  co. 

Hain'me,  a  tniding-town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
4  m.  N.  of  Termond.  Manuf.  Soap,  almood-oil,  canvas, 
and  cordage.  Pop.  9,240. 

Ham  nier,  n.  [A.S.  and  L.  Sax.  hamer ;  Ger.  and 
Dan.  hammer ;  Icel.  and  O.  Ger.  hamar ;  &insk.  ham.  to 
strike.]  A  tool  usi'd  by  mechanics,  which  consists  of  an 
iron  bead  fixed  ci'o.sswise  iifiou  a  handle.  The  //.,  how¬ 
ever,  employi*d  in  the  useful  arts  vary  greatly  in  form, 
and  the  weights  of  individual  examples  may  be  estimated 
from  several  tons  to  thefniction  of  an  ounce.  The  H.  used 
by  blacksmiths  are  of  several  kinds.  Among  others  are 
the  ahout'Sle.dge.  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  is  held 
by  both  hands  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  handle,  and 
being  swung  at  arm's  length  aliove  the  head.  U  made  to 
fall  heavily  upon  the  work.  The  up-hand  sledge  is  not 
so  large,  but  is  used  w  ith  both  hands,  and  seldom  raised 
above  the  head.  The  hand-H.  is  the  smallest,  and  may 
be  used  with  one  hand  at  the  anvil.  The  class  of  H. 
called  nvtling-H.  have  the  handle  fixed  to  them  bypass¬ 
ing  it  through  a  hole  iu  the  bead,  w  here  it  is  made  to 
fit  or  be  wedged  firmly  *  the  face  is  formed  of  steel,  as 
well  as  the  riveting  end,  and  welded  to  the  iron.  These 
II.  are  used  by  c:irponters.  smiths,  engineers,  and  nu¬ 
merous  artisans,  varying  in  size  and  form  according  to 
the  purpose  for  wliicli  they  are  required.  A  variety  of 
H.  having  tw’o  claws,  called  claw-II..  are  much  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  inechanics.  as  the  claw,  together 
with  the  handle,  forms  a  pow  erful  lever  for  drawing  oiK 
nails,  Ac.  The  largest  H.  are  those  used  iu  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron.  In  this  form  they  are  not  mere  tools, 
but  machines  moved  by  steam  or  some  other  |H>wer. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Fronting's  firge-H..  which  U 
used  for  heavy  castings,  as  well  as  for  edge-toi>U.  knives, 
files,  Ac.,  may  be  moved  either  by  hand,  water  or  steam 
power.  A  heavy  hammer-head  with  a  guide-rod,  cones, 
and  vertical  spring,  accomplish  the  w'ork  by  means  of  a 
driving-shaft  made  to  rotate  by  any  source  of  power. 
In  Hutton's  power-H.  the  weight  is  raised  by  a  strap  or 
chain,  attached  to  a  drum  or  pulley  on  anaxi.s;  wli«a 
the  blow  is  struck,  the  momentum  is  made  to  assi^t  in 
raising  the  H.  ag:un.  This  //.is  much  used  in  hinting 
iron  and  steel  between  pairs  of  dii*8.  The  frictional- 
action-II.  can  he  worked  by  any  continuously  revolving 
power-shaft,  and  can  be  made  to  huininer  150  blows  jaT 
minute  with  a  very  heavy  hammer-head.  Cotton's  air 
tilt-H.  and  Waterhouse's  compressed-air  forg^^-H.  for 
light  work  in  a  smith's  shop,  are  also  useful  varieties; 
and  there  are  many  more.  The  pow  erful  inaehine  calhoi 
the  sf«nm-//.  W!is  originallv  iiivenfiMl  !*}•  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
in  1842.  Steam-//,  since  that  time  have  nM.'eived  many 
minor  improvements  in  their  construction,  lu  some 
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casps  the  ff.-block  is  a  sort  of  plunger,  working  in  the  ’ 
cylinder,  iusteaii  of  a  heavy  ina.ss  siispendeii  fn»in  the, 
piston-rod,  as  the  Moi'risnn's  H.  (Fig.  lU4Gl,  much  nsed 
in  this  c»»iuitry;  in  some  //.,  tlie  pistt)n*nid  jind  piston 
are  all  cast  in  (Uie  piece,  while  others  are  8t> contrived  ns 
to  increase  the  S|»ace  through  which  ih©  H.  falls  to  the 
anvil.  A  class  of  cheaper  and  simpler  steam-//,  is  also 
made  f«»r  certain  purposes,  either  in  iron-forging,  laiiler- 
riveting,  or  ore-crushing.  iSume  of  the  //.  now  in  use 
are  of  great  weigltt,  and  it  seems  probable,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  undertakeu  in  iron  inanufac-l 
ture  at  the  present  day,  that  still  larger  and  mure  power¬ 
ful  H.  will  be  constructed.  | 

{Anat.)  The  most  exterior  of  the  four  small  bones 
of  the  ear. 

That  part  of  the  lock  of  a  musket  which 
descends  violently  upon  the  pcrcussioii-cap  when  the 
trigger  is  pnlleil. 

— That  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  cb>ck  which  strikes  on 
the  gong  and  jiroclaims  the  time.  —  That  part  of  a  piano 
which,  acting  in  connection  with  the  keys,  strikes  the 
Wires  which  produce  the  tones. 

]Iam'iuor„  r.  n.  To  beat  with  a  hummer.  —  To  work, 
form,  or  forge  with  a  hamiuer. 

**  I  must  paj  with  hammer'd  raency  instead  of  milled.*’  —  Dryden, 

— To  work  in  the  mind;  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labor ; 
—  often  before  owf. 


“  (  cannot  do  U ;  yet  I’ll  hammer  or<t.” —  Shakt. 

— r.  fi.  To  work ;  to  be  busy ;  to  be  engaged  in  contrivance. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hnmmering  treachery  ?  ”  —  Shak*. 

— To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  be  working. 

“  Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head.”  —  ShdkM. 

Ifam'inorable,  a.  That  may  be  worked  or  shaped 
with  a  hammer. 

lIaiii'iiier*boain,  n.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of 
timber  from,  or  near,  that  above  the  feet  of  a  rafter,  tlio 
object  of  which  U  to  counteract  the  ternlency  of  a  rafter 
to  an  outward  thrust.  It  U  only  used  in  Gothic  roofs, 
and  is  of  value  as  providing  a  counterbalance  to  the 
weight  of  the  rafter. 

llai]i'iiior*clotli,  n.  The  cloth  which  covers  the 
box  of  a  carriage, 

llam'iiioror,  rt.  One  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

If  ain'iiiorfe.st«  a  town  of  Norway,  prov.  of  Finmark, 
on  the  island  of  Qnaloe,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  Lat.  70® 
40'  N.,  Lon.  20®  53'  K.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  being 
the  most  N.  town  of  Europe.  Pup.  1,700. 
lltiin'inorliMli,  n.  Same  as  II.<.mmerme.\d,  7.  r. 
lltiiu  inor-liar<lon.  r.  a.  To  harden  by  repeated 
hammering,  as  metal  in  the  cold  state, 
llani’iiierlipatl,  llaiii'inerliMh,  n.  {Zn'ul.)  See 
Zt 

llaiii'nipriiian,  n.;  pi.  II.\mmerme>*.  A  hammerer; 
a  forgoman. 

lIain'iiior«ile.y*A  Fork,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post- 
office  of  Clinton  CO. 

llaiii'morMiiiif li,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
on  the  N.  bank  «if  theThanie.s,  4  ni.  .'^.W.  of  London.  If. 
is  principally  inhabited  l)y  merchants  and  other.-*  whose 
business  calls  them  tlaily  to  tlie  city.  P»p.  18.000.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  IF.  is  tlie  line  suspension-bridge 
across  the  'riiaines,  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of 
$.')00,()0{).  /’op.  of  town  and  parish,  28,610;  —  of  town 

alone,  alxmt  is, 000. 

llain'inor-U’ort,  n.  [A.  S. /lamor-ieyrL]  {Bot.)  See 
Parietari.k.  I 

llaiiiiiiorliry'AOH,  n.  [Lat. /lamtnoc/try.^tw.]  (J/in.)l 
See  Mic\. 

llam'iiiock*  n.  [Sp.  hamac  t:  of  Indian  origin,  the 
word  hamac,  in  the  language  of  sfuu?of  theal)origiiial  W. : 
India  tribes,  denoting  netsof  cotton  extending  from  two  j 
posts,  and  used  as  beds.]  (\aut.)  A  kind  of  hanging  bed  or  [ 
cot,  8n8pend“d  between  trees  or  posts,  or  by  hooks.  They 
are  generally  used  l)y  sailors  on  shiphoard,  wliere  thc| 
//.  consists  of  an  ohiong  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  having 
fastened  to  each  end  several  small  lines,  meeting  in  a 
yrn/Hme^oriron 
ring;  these 
form  the  clf'ws. 

The  whole  hav¬ 
ing  a  mattress 
and  pillow 
placed  in  it,  is 
hoisted  up  into 
its  place  by 
email  ropes 
called  lanyards^ 
and  suspended 
from  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  about 
9  feet  asunder.  The  //.  forms  a  very  agreeable  hod,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cold  weather;  but  some  little  practice  is 
needed  at  first  to  get  in  and  out  successfully.  During 
the  day  the  //.,  lashed  up  tiglit,  with  the  mattresses  an<l 
bedding  rolled  within,  are  stowed  in  the  netting  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark. 

River,  in  ConnecHcuU  enters  Long 
I.sland  Sound  between  New  Haven  and  Middlesex  cos. 
Ham  in  Indiana^  a  township  of  Spencer  co. ; 

p  >p.  ubt.  1.950. 

IlaiiiinoncI,  in  Louisiana^  a  post-office  of  Livingston 
parish. 

llainmoiiil ,  in  New  Yorl\  a  post-villnge  and  township 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  on  St.  Lawrence  River,  aht.  20  m. 
S.W.  of  Ggdenshurg  ;  pop.  of  township,  aht.  2,5(30. 
]Iaiil'illon<l,  in  X  Cnrotina.,  a  P.  0.  of  Barnwell  dist. 
llani'moii^l,  in  HT.tcon.ciu,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Croix  CO.,  abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Hudson  ;pop.  of 
township,  500. 

llam'mond  Corners,  In  New  York,  a  village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  abt.  20  m.  6.W.  of  Ogdeosburg. 


Pig.  1234.  —  HAMMOCK. 


'  If  am'monflsburs:^  in  /owa,  a  vill.  of  Warren  co. 

II  aiii'moiifl's  Creek,  in  J*ennsylvaniu,  a  post- 
otlice  of  Tioga  co. 

IIaiii'iiio]i(ls|>ort,  in  Neto  Yurky  a  post-village  of 
Steuben  CO.,  abt.  6  ni.  N.E.  of  Bath;  pop.  aht.  SOO. 

llnill  tiioiKisville,  in  GAiV>,  a  P.  (J.  of  Jefferson  co. 

II  in  New  Jersey, n  post-village  of  Atlan¬ 

tic  CO.,  aht.  3U  ill.  SS.E.  of  Camden;  pop.  (1870)  1,390. 

Ilaiii'iiioii  ville,  in  Kentiickyy  a  P.  (>.  of  Hart  co. 

Ilain'ortoii,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-village  of  Chester 

I  CO.,  abt.  32  III.  W.  by  S.  of  IMiiladelphia. 

Ilainnse',  lla'iiioiis,  a  [From  Lat.  hamuSy  a  hook.] 

!  (But.)  With  tile  end  lurming  a  curve ;  hamuiuse. 

Ilaiiip  ileii,  John,  an  English  jiatriot,  u.  at  Lomlon, 
loy4.  He  was  the  head  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  wiw 
cousin  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  16J5  he  was  returneii  to 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Grampound.  His  sympa¬ 
thies  were  with  the  popular  party,  and  in  1026  ho  was 
one  of  those  who  refused  to  contrihute  to  the  general 
loan  required  by  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned.  After 
being  unconditionally  set  fr(*e,  he  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  affairs,  and  his  rejmtation  grew  rapiilly. 
In  1(>36  ho  set  the  exanqilo  of  refusing  to  pay  the  ship- 
money,  a  tax  arbitrarily  imposed  l»y  the  king.  His 
refusal  w.as  without  passion,  hut  firm,  — his  resolution 
being  to  have  iheque.stion  of  right  tri<‘il  in  his  owm  per¬ 
son.  Proceedings  were  instituted  against  Jiiin,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  trial  took  place,  which  lasted  13 
days.  The  deci.sion  wa.s  against  //.,  but  it  made  him 
nioi'e  than  ever  the  favorite  of  the  people,  w  ho  felt  it  a.-* 
a  heavy  blow  fallen  on  their  liberties.  Its  tendency 
was  to  consolidate  the  party  opposed  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  to  hasten  the  crisis  of  civil  war.  //,  and  other 
members  were  impeached  by  the  king,  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  tliem.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  IF.  levied  a  body  of  trcKips,  and  served 
under  Essrx.  Ho  displayed  great  ability,  vigor,  and 
energy,  both  a.s  a  soldier  and  as  a  iiKMiiher  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  ;  hut  in  a  skirmish  with  Prince 
Rupert,  at  Chalgrove,  June  18tb,  1043,  lie  was  severely 
woundi’d.  and  l).  on  the  24th. 

llaiiip'deii.  in  Kansas,  a  village,  cap.  of  Ci'ffey  co.,  on 
the  Neosho  River,  abt.  100  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Leavenworth. 

llHiiip'cleii,  in  .Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
CO. ;  pop.  ubt.  3,5^00. 

Ilanip'cioii^  in  Massachusetts,  a  S.W.  co.  bordering  on 
the  Connecticut.  Area,  abt.  670  sq.  m.  Pivers.  Con¬ 
necticut,  Westfield,  and  Chickopeo  rivers.  Surface., 
um*ven;  soi7,  fertile,  Cip.  Springfield.  /h;>.  abt.  SO.OOO. 

HAiiip'doii,  in  OliiOy  u  post-township  of  Geauga  co. ; 
pop.  ul»l.  1,400. 

— .h  village  of  Vinton  00.,  aht.  120  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Ilamp'don*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-tow'iiship  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  ;>op.  abt.  1,600. 

Ilmiip'deii.  in  iriSco».<m,  a  post-township  of  Columbia 
CO. ;  p^rp.  ubt.  1,600. 

II  amp'^lon  Corner,  in  J/atne,  a  post-office  of  Penob- 1 
scot  CO. 

llamp'don-Sidiiey  Collesfe,  in  T7r#7i«ia,  a  sem¬ 
inary  and  post-office  of  Prince  Etlvvard  co.,  abt.  6H  ni.  W. 
by  8.  of  Rirhmoiid.  The  C'ollege  was  founded  iu  1783, 
and  possesses  a  considerable  library. 

llaiil'pcr,  n.  [Contracteil  from  hanaper,  q.  v.]  A 
large,  square  basket  for  conveying  things  to  market, 
&c. ;  as,  a  hamper  of  game. 

— r.  a.  To  put  into  a  hamper. 

fitUBii'por«  71.  [Dan. /miup;  Swed.  ^i77n7>a, hemp ;  Icel. 
hamUole..  entangled,  as  with  a  rope.  See  IIemc.]  A  fet¬ 
ter  or  chain;  a  shackle;  an  instrument  that  hinds. 

— V.  a.  To  shackle;  to  put  a  hampi  r  or  feller  upon;  to 
entangle ;  to  ensnare  ;  —  hemv,  to  impeile  iu  action,  mo¬ 
tion,  or  progn^ss  :  to  perjilex  ;  to  encumber;  to  embar¬ 
rass  ;  a.s,  u  poor  man  hamperrd  with  a  largo  family.  —  To 
make  complicated:  to  tangle. 

“  Their  Aampered  nerves  unwind.”  —  5tacA7?»or«. 

IIninp'stiire„  Hvnts,  (more  properly  Southampton' 
shire..)  it.  S.  co.  of  England,  including,  also,  the  Isle  of 
IVight,  is  bounded  S.  by  the  English  Chanm-I  an<l  the  So- 
lent,  whicli  cuts  off  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  .\.  by  Berkshire;  E. 
by  Surrey  and  Sussex;  and  W.  by  Wilt>hire  and  Dorset¬ 
shire.  Area,  inchnling  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1,6*25  sq.  m. 
I)esc.  FF.  is  distinguished  as  an  agricultural  shire,  though 
its  sea-coast  luis  also  rendered  it  of  considerahle  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  maritime  ancl  commercial  co.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  ranges  of  the  N.  ainl  S.  Downs,  and  the  S.W. 
division  of  the  county  is  extensively  occupie<l  by  the 
New  Forest ;  but  the  county  is  g<*nerally  well  wooded. 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  Loddon.  fiilling  into  the 
Thames:  the  Anton,  the  Itchin,  the  Avon,  an«l  the 
Boldre  Water,  which  empties  near  Lymington.  These 
rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  Solent,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  numerous  excellent  harbors  and  road¬ 
steads,  of  tlieformejof  which  Portsmouth  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Prod.  //.  is  famous  for  the  bree<ling  of  cattle,  and 
more  especially  of  Imgs  ami  sheep,  its  bacon  lieing  con- 
sidereal  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  also  produces  excel¬ 
lent  wheat  and  abundance  of  hay;  very  fin©  honey,  and 
large  quantities  of  cider  are  made.  Manuf.  Woollen 
goo<l8,  cloth,  shalloons,  serges,  Ac.  Malt  and  leather  are 
made  at  Basingst(*ke.  Silk,  straw  hats,  paper ;  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  common  salt,  and  of  Epsom  and  Glanher  salts,  are 
also  mannfactiired.  Chief  toions.  Winchester,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Portsmouth,  Andover,  and  Gosport,  /’op.  448,416. 

llaiiip'Mili re.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Kane  CO.,  about  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  of 
townshij)  about  1,600. 

llamp'^^hire,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.;  pop. 
904. 

Ilamp'silire,  in  Massachusetts,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area. 
about  5*24  sq.  m.  Rivers.  C(Hinecticut,  Chickopee,  and 
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Westfield  rivers.  Surface,  uneven;  «oi7,  fertile.  Cap. 
Northampbrn.  Ikfp.  about  46, (KX). 

Ilaiiip  Mliire.  iu  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Maury  co. 
llaiiip'Hlii re«  in  IK  Mrgima.  a  N  E.  co.,  bonlertiigon 
Maryla.ul  and  Virginia:  area,  about  850  sq.  m.  Rivers, 
Cacapoii,  and  the  two  main  branebos  of  the  Potomac 
River.  Surface.  Iiiglily  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  iron  in  abuiulance.  t\tp.  Romney.  about 

15,0)0. 

IlaPiip'Alliro.  (»w.)  See  New  IIamp.'HIRe. 
i  Ifsiiiip'silijrite.  7).  {Min)  A  var.  of  Aphrodite,  7  0. 

in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Wert  co. 

If  amp  sleiitl.a  picturesque  village  of  England,  county 
Middlesex,  now  fonning  an  outlying  district  of  Lond»»n. 
It  stands  on  the  crest  of  a  liill,  460  feet  above  sea-level, 
in  file  midst  of  an  extensive  heath  coxering  about  280 
acres,  w  hich  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  counties.  FI.  Ffe.ath  is  a  favorite  pleasure  resort  of 
the  Londointrs,  w'ho  assemble  here  on  Sundays  and  iioli- 
<la}'S  in  teii.s  of  thousands.  FI.  ptrssesses  many  fine,  ohl, 
historic  mansions,  ami  has  fur  a  couple  of  centuries  been 
celebrated  as  the  place  of  residence  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Engli.sh  poets.  Jhp.  ahrmt  20,000. 
IIiillip'stotKl,,  in  Maryland,  n  po.st-villnge  of  Carroll 
CO.,  alM.ut  56  111.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Ilmiip'Mtonfl.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-tow'nship  of. 

Rockingham  co. ;  pip.  about  1,*200, 
llamp')4loa4l,  in  IVr^?>?jVi,  a  post-vill.  of  King  George 
CO.,  about  56  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond 
Hamp  ton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  10  miles 
M. S.W.  of  lv<»iidofi.  In  it.’4  vicinity  is  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Hampton  Court,  liuilt  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.and 
8ub8e<jm‘ntly  the  favorite  residence  of  many  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  It  contains  a  splendid  collection 
of  historical  paintings,  and  several  cartoons  by  Rafuelle. 
Pop.  5,5(K). 

Hamp'toii,  in  .«4r/.'a7?,vaj?.  ap<.»8t-village,  cap.  of  Calhoun 
ci».,  alioiii  HO  in.  a.  of  Little  Rock. 

Hamp'fon.  in  Connectxcitf.  a  post-township  ofW'ind- 
ham  co.,  abt.  m.  E.  Ijy  N.of  Ilartfonl :  abt.  l.*200. 

Hnilip'tnii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rock  Island  co.,  on  tiie  Mississippi  River,  alK>ut  12  m. 
above  D.ivenport,  Iowa;  po/>.  of  township  about  2.760. 
Htiiop'lon,  In  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  90  m.  N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Hamp't4>ii,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Bay  co. ;  pop. 
about  314. 

— A  township  of  Saginaw  co. 

Haiiip'toii„  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dakota  co.,  about  11  miles  S.W.  ot  Hastings;  popi.  of 
township  about  0.')0. 

Hamp'ton^  in  Missouid.  a  p<»8t-village  of  Platte  co., 
about  14  m.  E.S.E.  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Hamp'toil.  in  New  iFamjishire.  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Concord;  imp.  ubt. 
1,500, 

Hamp'ton*  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co.. 

about  30  m.  E8.E.  of  ('aimlen. 

Hsimp'toii,  in  N  w  I'orA-,  a  village  of  Oneida  co,,  abt. 

110  111.  W.N.W.  of  Albany:  pop.  about  700. 

— A  p'>8t  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 
Hamp'toii,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  post  village  of  Adams 
CO.,  about  29  m.  F-S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Hamp'toii,,  in  Virginia,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City  co.,  on  the  James  River,  ab<»ut  96  ni.  S.E.  of 
RichinoiKi,  almost  entirely  burnt  during  tlie  Civil  war. 
A  Normal  and  Agricultuml  Institute  was  establi^bed 
here  in  1868,  under  thcansjiicesof  the  AnuTican  Mission¬ 
ary  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  ;\ouths  of 
the  South,  Without  distinction  of  color,  for  tlie  work  of 
organizing  schools  in  the  Southern  States.  I*tp.  2.000. 
Haiii|>'toiibiir$;:«  In  New  York,  atownsliip  of  Orange 
co.;  pftp.  about  2,0b0. 

Hamp'toai  FallH,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Rockingliam  co. ;  pop.  about  6*21. 

Hamp'toii  ItoailM,  in  Virginia,  an  arm  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  at  the  mouth  of  James  Rivit,  between 
Hampton  and  Norfolk.  The  channel  is  commanded  by 
Fortress  Monroe,  on  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  bv  Fort  Cal¬ 
houn.  Light-houses  have  been  erecteil  at  different  points, 
and  a  light-vesseJ  is  stationed  off  W  illoughhy's  Bank, 
having  an  alarm-bell,  wliich  is  rung  in  f«)ggy  weather. 
llamp'loii'N  MHIn,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Laurens 
county. 

Hamp'toii  villo*  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Yadkin  CO.,  about  D30  ni.  W.N.W'.  of  Raleigh. 
Haiii'-jiiliaoklo,  (shdh'l,)  v.  a.  To  bind,  secure,  or 
fasten  by  attaching  the  head  with  a  cord,  Ac.,  to  one  of 
the  forelegs;  as,  to  haiU'^hackle  a  mule;  — hence,  to 
curb,  confine,  or  restrain, 

Ham'94ter«  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Cricetus  frximentarius,  a  ro¬ 
dent  animal  of  the  rat  tribe,  distinguished  by  two  im¬ 
mense  cheek-pouches.which  will  hold  a  quarter  of  a  pint, 
and  by  its  remarkable  instincts.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
districts  of  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Austria,  Silesia, 
and  many  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Ac.,  and  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  agriculturist  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  grain  it  devours.  The  general  size  of  the  IF.  is  nearly 
that  of  a  brown  or  Norway  rat,  but  it  is  of  a  much 
thicker  form,  and  has  a  short  and  somewhat  hairy  tail. 
Ham't^triiii;;**  n.  One  of  the  tendons  of  the  hum. 

*'  A  player,  whone  conceit  lies  in  hi.s  hamstring. "’~^Shak». 

— v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  hamstrung  or  h.kmstringed.)  To  cut 
the  tendons  of  the  ham,  and  thus  to  lame  or  disable. 
Hiim''trtimc*  in  Michvjan.  a  township  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  *2.4(M3. 

Ham'iiloKe«  a.  [From  Lat.  hook.]  Having  a 

small  hook  at  the  en<l ;  hamose. 

Han.  {Hist.)  The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  25 
dynasties  of  China  (206  b.c.  to  220  a.  d.).  founded  by 
Kuii-tsu.  The  number  and  character  of  its  heroes  and 
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literature  are  superior  to  those  of  most  other  periods, 
and  to  this  day  the  term  Sims  uf  Ilm  U  the  favorite  up- 
ptdhaioi)  of  the  Chinese  uiimn^  themselves, 
llsinuiii'ntl.  {Script.)  A  false  prophet  of  GiWon,  who 
for  his  impious  hardihiajd  was  overtaken  with  speedy 
death,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  {Jrr.  xxviii.  15  17.) 
}laii'»ppr«  n.  [Norm. K.^.  Untcp  ;  Vr.hanupy 
H  drinking  vessel.J  A  kind  of  Uisket  for  holding  and 
carrying  iiion<'V. 

—In  the  Knglish  Court  of  Chancery,  a  kind  of  basket  for¬ 
merly  used  to  re<’eive  all  fees,  &c.,  derivable  Irom  char- 
tei-s,  grants,  patents,  Ac.;  — hence,  the  exchequer  office 
so  named 

llniiail.  (Jm'noWy)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Kintzig. 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Main,  11  niiles  S.  ot  llease- 
Cassel,  ami  the  same  distance  S  hi.  of  Frankfort-oii-ihe- 
Main.  Mannf.  Watches,  jewelry,  camlets,  hats,  ^ilk 
stuffs,  carpets,  leather,  gloves,  and  hosiery,  carriages,  &c. 

lI^iVcefHniich.  ra.  [See  IIvunch.]  {Arch.)  The  emi 
of  au  elliptical  arch,  which  is  an  arc  ot  smaller  circle 
than  the  schcmtor  central  part  ot  the  arch. 

{Naut.)  The  fall  of  the  flfe-ruii  dowu  to  the  gang¬ 
way.  .  ^  , 

llaii'oock,  JoHv,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  tiuincy. 

Mass.,  1737.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1757, 

•  and  entered  the  connting-hous**  of  an  uncle,  on  whose 
death  in  1764  he  received  a  large  fortune,  and  becaniH  a 
prominent  merchant.  After  the  affray  known  as  the 
“Boston  Massacre,”  in  1770.  and  at  the  funeral  uf  the 
slain,  he  d»  livereil  an  address  so  glowing  and  fearless  in 
its  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  tl»e  soldiery  and  their 
leaders,  as  to  greatly  offend  the  governor,  who  endeav¬ 
ored  to  seize  the  i>er9on  of  //,  who  was  u  member,  and 
afterwards  president,  of  the  provincial  Congress  at  Con¬ 
cord.  This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
expetlition  to  Concord  which  led  to  the  first  battle  of  the 
revolution.  In  1775,  H.  was  chosen  presi'lent  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  in  1776  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  In  17>s0  he  Wiis  chosen  fii*st  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Stiite  of  MiissacUusetts;  to  which  office, 
with  an  interval  of  two  yeai-s,  he  was  annually  reelected 
till  his  death.  1793. 

Ilan'CocU, Winfield  S'  OTT.an  .\merican  military  com¬ 
mander,  B.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  1S24,  entered  W  est 
Point  Academy  in  1840,  graduated  in  1844,  and  received 
his  commis-'ioii  of  2<l  lieutenant.  Me  served  tluring  the 
M'‘Xican  war,  w:is  j)rom<»tt*d  for  his  gallantry,  and  hav¬ 
ing  filled  several  subordinate  posts,  w;is  nimle  assistant 
quartermaster-general,  which  rank  he  held  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war.  In  1861  H.  w;is  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  He  accompanied  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan's  army  to  the  peninsula  in  1862,  and  distinguished 
himself  both  before  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg.  At 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Dec.,  1862,  Gen.  H.  com¬ 
manded  a  division  of  the  2d  Corps,  which  suffered  most 
severely,  and  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  re¬ 
ceived  iiis  commission  as  major-general.  He  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Cliancellorsville  and  of  Gettysburg  iu 
1803,  and  in  one  of  the  many  struggles  which  UM)k  place 
during  that  most  eventful  campaign  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  could  not  resume  active  service.  In 
1868,  H.  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  S.W.  military  distri'  t;  but  his  appoint¬ 
ment  not  having  been  indorsed  by  the  Senate,  his  atl- 
ministrative  career  was  of  short  diirati<»n.  in  June.  1880. 
lie  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Ilaii'cock«  in  a  N.E.  cent,  co.;  area.  440  sq.m, 

/fleers.  Oconee,  Ogeechee,  and  Buffalo  Creek.  iSimt..  di¬ 
versified;  moderately  fertile.  Mitt.  Gold,  agate,  chal¬ 
cedony,  opal,  kaolin,  zircon,  and  galena.  Cap.  Sparta. 
Han  cock,  in  Illinois,  au  extreme  W.  co..  adjoining 
Iowa  and  Missouri;  area.  aht.  7'20  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Crooked  Creek,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
5ur/uce,  undulating;  soi/,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Carthage. 
Pap.  abt.  60,000. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co.:  pop.  abt.  1.100. 
llail'cock,  in  Indiana,  a  cenir.il  co. ;  area,  abt.  312  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Blue  River,  and  Sugar  Cntek.  Surface, 
mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenfield.  Pp.  abt. 
14,000. 

— A  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Hau'cock*  in  Jotva.  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  abt  510  sq. 
m.  Rivers  Iowa  and  Boone  rivers.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied ;  soiV,  fertile.  Cap.  Ellington.  Pop.  bVl. 
linii'cock,  in  Kentucky,  ^  S.W.  co.,  lairdering  on  In¬ 
diana;  area,  abt.  500  sq  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and 
Blackford  and  Panther  creeks.  Surface.,  undulating ; 
sod,  fertile.  Cap.  Hawesville.  Pp.  abt.  7,500. 
Ifmi'oock*  in  Maine,  nn  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean:  area,  a>)Out  1,800  sq.m.  Rivers.  Penol>- 
scot.  Union,  and  Narragnagus  rivers,  besid'  S  numerous 
smaller  stream’^  and  lakes.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Cbp.  Ellsworth.  P/p.  abt.  52,0tM). 

— A  post-township  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  head  of  French¬ 
man's  Bay,  about  75  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. 

If  Ail'cock,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  on  the  Potomac  River,  abt.  125  m.  W.N.W.  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

limi'cock«  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.:  flop.  abt.  1,100. 

If  itn'cock,  in  Michiyan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  lloughbui CO.,  about  1  mile  N.  of  Houghton;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2.400. 

ff  an'cock.  in  Mi.<sissippi.  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Loui¬ 
siana  and  the  Mississippi  Sound  ;  area,  aht.  1.000  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Pearl  and  Wolf  rivers.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
sterile.  Cap.  SUieldsborongh.  Pup.  abt.  3,500. 


Ilan'cock,  in  AVw  Hampshire,  a  post-townehip  of  [ 
llillsburuugh  CO.;  pop.  abt.  950.  I 

llnii  cock,  in  AVie  yark,  a  post-township  of  Delawarej 
CO  ;  pop.  (1870)  3,069. 

Han  cock*  m  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  t>36 
bq.  m.  Rivers.  Auglaize,  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
PurUige  River,  and  Eagle  and  Oltuwa  creeks.  Surface, 
generally  level;  soil,  lerlile.  Mm.  Limestone.  CUp. 
Finlev.  /bp.  abt.  35,000. 

Han  cock*  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Union  district, 
abt.  80  m.  N.N.W  of  Columbia. 

Han  cock*  in  Tefinesse.e,  a  N.E.  co., adjoining  A  irgiiiia; 
are<i,abt. 480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clinch  and  Powell's  livers. 
6’u»/ace,  moniilaiuons;  sea/,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
ore.  Cup.  5>needsvilie.  J'op.  abt.  8,000. 

Hail'cock*  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Houston  co. 

llail'cock,  iu  Vermont,  a  post-towushipol  Addison  co.; 
pop.  abt.  500. 

Hail'cock*  iu  R7scor7.nn,  a  post-township  of  Wanshani 
co.,  aht.  12  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Waiitoma ;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Hail'cock*  in  R'.  Virginia,  au  extreme  N.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania;  ar«?u,  abt.  100  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Ohio  River,  and  stuue  smaller  streams.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  *'/i7.  fertile.  t\jp.  Kairview.  /bp.  aht.  5,000. 

llan'cock*»  Uriil^^^c*  in  New  Jtrsey,  a  post-village 
of  Salem  co.,  abt.  5  in.  55.  of  Salem. 

Han<l*n.  [A.v>  ,  L.  Ger.,  Ger.,  Swed.,  and  D./ianrf;  Dan. 
haand;  led.  hond.  The  root  is  louiid  in  Icel.  hmda,  to 
lav  hold  of  J  The  extremity  of  the  human  arm,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  connected  with  the  arm 
at  the  wrist.  (See  below,  g  Anat.  and  Pl>ysiol.) 

—A  limb  of  certain  animals  wltich  performs  a  similar 
office  to  that  of  the  human  hand;  as,  the  hand  of  a 
hawk.  —  A  measure  of  lour  inches,  or  of  a  hand's 
breadth;  a  palm; — commonly  used  in  computing  a 
horse's  height;  as,  a  mare  of  tonrleen  hands.  —  A  term 
used  in  describing  the  parts  of  a  horse;  K^forehami.  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  lure  quarters;  and  hiniiduind,  whii  li 
includes  the  rest.  It  also  designates  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  —  the  npnr-Aarwi  being  the  right  hand,  and  the 
bridle-hand  the  left.  —  The  index  of  adiail.or  that  which 
point.i  the  time.  “  The  hands  of  clocks  and  shadows  of 
Biin-dials  ”  —  Side;  quarter;  part:  direction, 

either  right  or  left;  as,  *•  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands."' 
(Swift.) — Power  of  perff>rmnnce :  skill;  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  or  producing;  ability;  dexterity;  as,  a  giaal  Aamf 
for  work. —  External  action;  deed;  jHTformance;  — 
hence,  manner  of  acting  or  performance.  “Virgil  had 
his  la.st/ui7i</  put  to  it.”  (Adot.son.)— Auency  of  con¬ 
veyance.  or  transiui.''sion ;  as,  to  buy  at  second-/iti«(/. 
that  is,  when  no  longer  new.  or  in  the  original  condi¬ 
tion. —  Possessi'in  ;  power;  control;  course  of  execu¬ 
tion:  act  of  ownership;  —  commonly  in  the  plural;  as. 
1  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.  —  An  agent:  a 
man  eniploy»*tl  in  agency  or  service;  a  laborer;  any 
subordinate  person  employed  as  a  woiker,  or  one  wlio  is 
skilful  ami  expert  at  any  occupation  ;  as.  a  field  /<ii7u/,a 
first  hand,  a  siiip's  complement  of  hands,  Ac. 

—Style  of  penmansliip;  form  of  handwriting;  chirog- 
raphv;  a.s,  he  writes  a  good  hand,  Cowrx-hand.  an 
Itali.in  hand,  kc. — Thocanls  held  at  a  game;  as,  he  had 
six  trumps  in  his  hand,  and  t"ok  the  oild  trii  k. 

Hand  is  used  fignraiivel\  to  express :  (1.)  A  state  of 
action;  labor;  operati(»n;  work  ;  —  in  opposition  to  the 
;<ea/,  which  implies  thought  and  the  creative  faculty, 
and  ihc  heart,  whicli  symbolizes  Beiiliment  or  feeling; 
as,  the  hand  of  society  crushes  him.  — (2.)  Might;  su¬ 
preme  power;  influence ;  — chiefly  used  scriptiirally. 
—  (3.)  Brotherh'Kjd  ;  amity;  tenderness  of  feeling;  as, 
to  extend  the /lami  of  friendship.  —  (4)  Affiance;  con- 
trjw‘1  ;  as,  to  a>k  a  woman's  hand  in  niarriajie. 

(Note.  Hand  i.s  frequently  employed  in  composition 
to  denote  an  action  performed  by  the  hand;  as,  a  hand- 
shake.a  /j«m/-stroke,  ic. :  or,  as  used  in,  or  intended  for. 
manual  employment;  ns,  a  /ianc/-saw.  a  /<ti7jrf-hell,  a 
/ian</-barrow,  a  /laiitf-organ,  a  /*a7K/-spike,  a  //ci7/</-gun, 
Ac. ;  managed,  nieasure«l,  or  condnett'd  by  the  hand  ;  as. 
a  hand-ipi\\o\i.  a  /iu7«/rul,  a  /ia;/</-brea«Uh ;  tractable,  or 
inure<l  to  control  by  tlie  hand;  a.-*,  a  /iU7?c/-wolf.) 

At  /ninrf,  within  reach;  near  to;  approaching;  not 
far  distant. 

••  The  hour  I*  at  hand  when  I  promised  to  roam.”  —  Bayl^. 
Under  the  hand,  or  preasurc  of  the  bridle. 

“  Hollow  men.  like  horses,  hot  at  hand. 

Make  gallant  show  aud  promise  of  their  mettle.” — Shahs. 

At  all  hands,  or  on  all  hands,  by  all  parties;  from 
those  on  all  sidi^s. — At  any  hand,  or  at  no  hand,  on  any 
account ;  on  no  account ;  any  hand  it  mu^t  he  done. 

At  the.  hand  of,  as  a  gift,  grant,  or  benefit  from,  by 
bestowal ;  as.  to  receive  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
a  bishop. — Ry  hand,  done  or  performetl  by  man's  hand, 
without  other  or  extraneous  aid;  as.  cloth  woven 
hand,  to  s»*nd  a  letter  by  hand.  —  Chan  hands,  im¬ 
munity  from  guilt,  or  suspicion  of  guilt;  as,  he  came 
out  of  the  affair  with  chan  hands. —  Prom  hand  U>  hand, 
from  one  person  to  another.  —  H’nd  to  hand,\i\  close 
contact;  as.  they  fought  hond  to  hand  — Hand  in  hand, 
in  union  ;  conjointly  ;  with  unanimity. 

'•  Thu^  hand  in  hand  through  life  we  11  go.”  —Cotton. 

Fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  pat. 

**  A  kind  of  hand  in  hand  comparison.''— 

Hand-made,  mtule  by  hand;  in  contradistinction  to 
machiniMiiade  ;  as.  hand-made  paper. — Hind  over  hand. 
by  passing  tlie  hands  consecutively  one  before  or  above 
the  other  ;  as.  to  haul  a  ro]»e  hand  over  hand.  —  (iVaM#.) 
Swiftly;  rapidly;  as.  to  gain  upon  the  chase  hand  over 
Jintid. — Handsoff!  forbear!  hold!  keepoff!  dfui't  touch  ! 
— Heavy  hand,  oppression :  tyranny.  —In  hand,  ready  or 
prompt  payment;  in  lu  tual  possession;  as,  **  retaiviiig 
in  hand  one  year's  tribute.”  (KnoUts.)  —  In  counje  of 
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prcpHralion.  “  What  rprela  .are  in  Aanrf ?  ”  {.’^nVs.)—. 
Mooted,  or  in  agitation.  *•  I  liad  u  rougher  taek  in 
haml."  (.'vtiuA*.l — Laying  m  nf  handt,  Xwm  of  coiine- 
errtting  or  lileH-'ing  penM.ns,  —  Light  hand,  amenity; 
gentiene*)  of  toneii ;  as,  a /n/Zit  liaiiU  on  tlie  reins. — 
Otr  hand,  or  nut  <>/  hand,  etraiglitway ;  at  once;  with¬ 
out  liesitation  or  (iillicnlty  ;  as,  work  done  nut  nf  hand. 
— OJfoH.'i  hand  or  hands,  removed  Irom  one's  care,  con- 
trul,  or  possession. 

••  May  duuc«  by  duoee  be  whistled  off  my  —  Prpe. 

On  hand,  in  present  imssession ;  as,  she  has  six  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters  on  hand.  —  Right  hand,  the  plac* 
of  honor,  power,  and  strength. 

••  SllH  in  ihy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace.”  —  Shaks. 


.S7<icit //anrf,  idleness  ;  want  of  thrift:  carelessness. — 
Strict  hand,  vi^vTom  govei  iiment  or  dincipliiie;  severe 
Bupervi^i(ill  or  control.  — High  hand,  loftiness  of  manner 
or  preteiiBion;  self-assumption  of  power  or  authority; 
as,  he  carries  it  with  a  high  hand.  —  To  bear  a  hand, 
(Naut.)  to  iissist  promptly  ;  to  hauten  up  at  the  moment; 
»s,  bear  a  hand  herewith  the  nipe.  —  To  hr  hand  and 
glove,  to  he  on  close  terms  of  friendship  and  faiiiiliarily ; 
to  be  adapted  one  to  another;  (said  of  piTsons  ) — To 
change  hands,  to  change  sides,  or  owners;  as,  ihe  busi¬ 
ness  has  changed  hands.  —  To  clop  hands,  to  pat  the 
liaiidB  together  loudly,  as  an  expression  of  apphiu.^e,  joy, 
or  satisfai  tioii.  — To  come  to  hand,  to  be  arrived  ;  to  have 
received  p«)S8es<sion  of;  as,  your  esteemed  letter  came  to 
hand  on  the  10th. —  To  have  a  hand  in,  lo  be  implicated 
or  concerniM  in  ;  to  take  a  share  in  ;  t»)  he  engaged  in; 
as.  they  all  have,  a  haml  in  the  mis<  hief. — To  have  in 
hand,  to  be  engaged  upon;  to  nnderlake;  to  have  in 
course  of  prosecution.  —  To  have  one’s  hands  full,  to  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  at  one  time;  to  bcoverhiirdened 
with  business;  lo  be  under  a  pressure  of  flifficultics. — 
To  his  or  my  hand,  Ac.,  alreatly  prepare*!  or  availalile; 
in  readiness.  “  Many,  whose  greatness  and  fortune  were 
not  made  to  thrir  hands.""  (Adduon.)  ^Tolend  a  hand,  to 
assist ;  to  reinler  help :  ns,  lend  me  a  hand  to  lift  this. 

_ To  lift  the  hand  against,  to  assault;  to  use  violence 

against.  —  To  lire  from  hand  to  no  uth,  to  obtain  a  pre» 
carious  sustenance:  to  live  without  provi.slon  for  the 
futnn- :  to  subsist  on  the  hare  requirements  of  want,  or 
fn»m  day  to  day  —  To  make  one's  hand.  t«>  derive  advan- 
to  gain  superiority  ;  to  obtain  pr**fit. 

“The  French  king,  sopposing  to  make  hie  hand  by  those  rude 
nvages  in  Knglund,  .  .  .  proclaimed  hostility.”  —  /Tayward. 

Tu  put  one's  hand  to,  lay  hands  on,  or  upon,  to  seize  ; 
to  take  forcible  po.ssr9j*ion  of. 

"  Time  has  laid  hi$  hand  upon  my  heart.”  —  Long/eUouf. 


To  put  the  finishing  hand  to,  to  complete;  to  perfect; 
to  give  tlie  last  or  final  touches  or  correclions  to. — 
To  set  thf  hand  to,  lo  undertake ;  to  set  about  the  doing 
of  anything. 

“  He  was  a  very  Idle  fellow,  that  would  never  set  his  hand  to 
any  business.  ' — Addieon. 

To  strile  hands,  to  become  Becurity  or  guarantee  for 
another's  eulveiicy  or  good  coiidm  t. —  To  take  in  hond, 
toatlenqd;  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking  or  business; 
also,  to  take  |M>sst  ksiioi  of.  and  deal  with  ;  as,  he  was  a 
restive  horse  until  1  took  him  in  hand.  —  To  wash  the 
hands,  to  make  a  profession  of  innocence;  to  decline  to 
take  part  in  or  meddle  with;  as,  he  wa.ditti  hishandsol 
any  c(»iuplit  ity  in  the  transaction. —  I'mlerthehandof, 
anihoiized.  sanctioned,  or  anthenticattHl  by  the  hand¬ 
writing  <»r  sign-nuiiiiial  uf;  as,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

and  I*hysi»l.)  The  hand  is  the  lowi-r  portion 
of  the  superior  extn  inily,  the  great  organ  of  lunch  and 
prehension.  ”  liiv*naiiy  respects.'’  says  Dr.  George  M  il- 
ton,  “  the  organ  of  touch,  as  embodied  in  the  hand,  is 
the  most  w  omb  rlul  of  the  senses.  Tlie  organs  of  the 
other  senses  are  pa8^ive;  the  organ  of  touch  alone  is 

active . The  Jiand  selects  what  it  shall  touch,  and 

touches  what  it  pleases.  It  puts  away  from  it  the 
things  which  it  hates. and  beckons  tow anlB  it  the  things 

w  hieh  it  desires . Moreover,  the  hand  cares  not  only 

for  its  own  wants,  but  when  the  otln  r  oigans  of  the 
sensi*s  are  rendered  useb  sa.  takes  their  <lulies  upon  it. . . 
The  blind  man  reads  w  ith  his  hand,  thedumb  man  speuks 
with  it ;  it  plucks  the  flow¬ 


er  for  tlie  nostril,  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  tongue  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  taste.  Not  less  am¬ 
ply  does  it  give  expression 
to  the  w  it.  the  genius,  the 
will. the  powerol  man.  Rut 
a  sword  into  it  and  it  will 
fight,  a  plough  and  it  w  ill 
till.aharpand  it  will  play, 
a  pencil  and  it  will  paint, 
a  pHi  and  it  will  speak. 
M'hat.  moreover,  is  a  sliip, 
a  railway,  a  light-house, or 
a  palme,  —  what,  imieed, 
is  a  whole  city,  a  whole 
continent  of  cities,  all  tlie 
cities  of  the  globe,  nay.  the 
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very  plow  iVself.  so  far  «s  BUGRVM  OF  the  bonks  OF  thb 
man  l.a.s  changed  it,  t.,it  hand,  (with  the  ends  uf  the 
the  work  of  llnat  giant 


hand  with  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  acting  as  one 
mighty  man,  has  exeenteti 
its  will?”  (Five  Gateways 
of  Knowledge.)  The  hand 
is  that  which  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guishes  man  in  the  class 
of  mammals,  he  being  the 
only  animal  possessed  of 


1.  eod  of  radiuii :  2.  end  of  ulna ; 
3.  Rcaphoi'l :  4.  semi  lunar  ;  3. 
ciineifnrm  :  6.  pisiform  :  7.  trs- 
petium:  8,  trn|»e8oid  ;  9  mag. 
nuni  :  10.  unciform;  II,  11.  me* 
tacarpal  bones;  12.  12,  first  rtiw 
of  phalaiiees  .  13,  13,  secrtod 
row  ;  14.14.  third  row  ;  i.  thumb ; 
II,  foreHnper ;  tii.  middle-fincer; 
IV,  ring-tiugui'  ;  v,  little  linger. 
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Fig,  1236. 


two  hands  himana.  That  which  constitutes  tho  hand, 
pr*)peily  so  called,  U  the  power  of  i»pposing  the  thnnih 
to  the  ocher  fiiiyierM,  so  as  lo  seize  upiUi  tiie  most  minute 
ol»jects.  The  ha  ml  iscomposedofanumher  of  small  hones, 
27  in  all,  (  Kig.  12^16.)  6<»  arnimjed  as  to  comhine  the  fcreal- 
08t  possible  decree  both  of  strength  and  flexibility. 
These  are  arranged  into 
tliree  divisions,  —  those 
of  the  carpus,,  7)ic^ucnr* 
pus,,ii\v\  phnlangfs.  Tho 
carpus, or  wrist,  compris¬ 
es  eight  bones,  arrang¬ 
ed  in  two  n)W8.  four  in 
each  ;  which  are  tl»e  sca- 
p  h  o  i  d ,  naviculare,  or 
boat-shaped  bone;  the 
8  0  111  i  •  I  u  n  a  r,  or  half¬ 
moon  ;  the  cuneiform,  or 
wedge-shaped;  tlie  ]>isi- 
form,  or  pea-like;  the 
trapezium  ;  trapezoid; 
the  magnum,  or  gu-ut 
bone;  and  the  unciform, 
or  hook  -  shaped.  The 
nielacarnal  bones  are 
five  in  number,  ami  con¬ 
stitute  tho  bones  of  tlie 
palm  and  buck  of  the 
hand.  The  phalangeal 
bones  are  fourteen  in 
number,  tliree  for  each 
of  the  four  fingers,  and 
two  fur  the  thumb.  They 
are  named  in  their 
numerical  order  from 
above  downwards,  t.  c. 
from  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  articulate  with 
thescap)ioid,semi-hinar, 
and  cuneifiirm  lames  of 
the  first  n>w  of  the  car¬ 
pus.  The  arlicubitions 
between  the  fir-t  and 
second  rows  of  the  carpal 
bones  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  These  articulations 
are  connected  by  numer¬ 
ous  ligament.s  running 
in  various  dirc'ctions,  by  means  of  which  the  bone.s  are 
kept  in  their  proper  positions.  (Kig.  12i>6.)  The  second! 
row  of  carpal  bones  articulate  with  the  iiiet.icarpal.aridl 
form  the  carpometacarpal  articulations.  They  are  con- 1 
nected  by  dors.d  and  palmar  ligamenUs,  stretching  from 
the  carpal  to  the  niclacarp.il  bones.  The  metacarpo-| 
phalangeal  and  inter-phalangeal  articulations  are  sinii- 
larly  forine«l,  and  are  connected  by  lateral  ligameiitsmi 
each  side,  and  a  strong  ligament  in  front,  llesides  these 
tliere  are  the  various  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  give 
to  it  its  several  motions  of  flexion,  extension,  ulHluction, 
adduction,  and  cin  iiniductii»n.  '1  lie  hand  is  also  richly 
supplicil  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Diagram  nf  Fig.  1236.  which  presents  a  front  view  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  layer  of  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  ;  5,  the  flexor  carpi-radialis 
muscle;  6,  the  palmarls  longus  mu.scle;  7.  one  of  the  fasciculi  of 
the  flexor  subliinis-digitorum  muscle,  (the  rest  of  the  muscle  is 
seen  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  palmari.H  longus.)  0.  The  flexor 
carpi-ulnaris  muscle.  9,  The  palmar  fascia.  11.  The  al>ductor 
pollicis  muscle.  12.  One  portion  of  the  flexor  hrcvis-pollicis  mus¬ 
cle.  13.  The  8upina»'r  longus  muscle.  14.  The  extcu.'^orosais  me- 
tacarpl.  and  exiensmr  prlnii  internodii  pollicis  muscles,  curving 
around  the  lower  twrder  of  the  fore  arm.  15.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  annular  ligament,  which  binds  the  tendons  in  their  pi.ice.s. 

_ practical  Explanation.  The  muscles  5.  6.  8  beml  the  wrist  on 

the  bones  of  the  foro-arji.  The  muscle  7  bends  the  second  range 
of  flnger-bones  on  the  flrst.  Thcmuscle  11  draws  the  thumb  from 
the  fingers.  The  muscle  12  flexes  the  thumb.  The  muscle  13  turns 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upward.  The  muscles  0.  13, 14  more  the 
hand  laterally. 

]{anfl«  V.  a.  To  give  or  tran.«uTilt  with  the  hand  ;  as,  to 
hand  wine  ar'Uiml.  —  To  guide,  lead,  and  lift  with  the 
hand  ;  to  conduct ;  a.x,  to  hand  a  lady  into  u  carriage. — 
To  pledge  by  tlie  hand  ;  to  haiidfast. 

{S^aut.)  To  furl;  as,  to  hatul  the  sails. 

To  hand  doxon.,  to  transmit  in  succes-^ion,  aa  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  ancestor  to  descendant. 

“  A  story  incapable  of  being  handed  down  to  us." — Pope. 

Hrtn<r»barrow,  n.  A  barrow  impelled  by  a  man's 
hand. 

llaiiil  n.  A  portable  basket;  a  basket  small 

enougli  t*)  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

Hand  •boll,  n.  A  table-bell ;  a  small  bell  rung  by  the 
haml. 

Uand'bill,  n.  An  instrument  for  pruning  trees.  —  A 
loose  printed  sheet  to  be  circulated ;  a  printed  notice 
or  advertisement  to  beposteil  in  public  places. 

lland'book^  n.  A  book  for  bandy  use;  a  manual;  a 
ginde-l>ook  ;  a  tniveller’s  itinerary ;  os,  .Murray's  Hand- 
bfxtk  of  (Jermany. 

Hand'-braoo,  n.  [Oirp.,  d-c.)  A  tool  for  boring,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  crooked  spindle,  at  one  end  of  which  a  broad 
head  or  breastplate  is  attached  by  a  swivel,  so  that  it 
may  remain  stationary  while  the  crank  is  turned;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  socket,  into  which  a  drill  can  be  fixed. 

IIan<r-broa<llli,  n.  A  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
a  hand ;  a  palm. 

Ilaiid'-car,  n.  A  sort  of  tram  or  car,  made  to  be  pro¬ 
pelled  along  a  railroail  by  hand-power. 

]land'-<*art,  n.  A  light  cart  adapted  to  be  moved  by 
hand. 

Ifand'cloth,  n.  Same  as  H^iokerchiep,  q.  v. 

Hand'cral't,  n.  See  H.xndicraft. 

Haiid'craftMinaii,  n.  A  handicraftsman ;  a  mechanic. 
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llan'dod,  George  Frederick,  an  illustrious  German! 
iiiuMciaii.  B.  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  He  had  been 

originally  intended  by  his  tiitlier  tor  tlie  law;  but  early 
evincing  an  unmistakable  im  liiiation  for  tlie  “concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  '  a  niaste^was  found  for  him,  and  his 
progress  was  so  rapid,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  lie  Com¬ 
posed  a  set  of  sonnets.  In  1703  he  went  to  ilamhiirg, 
where  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera. 
He  was  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his  first  opera, 
Almira^  which  was  rapidly  followeil  by  Aero,  Florinda^ 
and  Daphne.  His  violent  temper  involved  him  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  a  brother-composer,  which  resulted  in  u  duel; 
the  sword  of  his  adversary  was  stopped  by  a  button  or 
a  mu.sic  score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In  Florence  he 
composed  Fodrigo^  1709.  His  Agrippina^  composed  In 
Venice,  had  a  run  of  30  niglits.  At  Koine  he  produced 
hi.s  ll  Trionfo  del  Tempo.  At  Naples  he  composed  Acis 
and  Galatea,  and  in  1710  returneil  to  Germany,  where 
he  Was  aiqiointed  chapel-masler  to  tlie  Klector  of  Han¬ 
over,  afterward.^  George  I.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Queen  Anno  and  the 
nobility.  He  composed  liinaldo,  I\istnr  Fido,  Theseus, 
and  ill  1715,  Amuriis  da  in  which  Nicolini  and 

Valentiiii  first  sung  in  England.  The  opera  was  an  ex¬ 
otic  in  England,  and  a  plant  of  slow  gr<»wth.  A  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  was  formed,  ainl  after  some  competi¬ 
tion  was  placed  under  Jl.'s  management;  but  bis  over¬ 
bearing  temper  could  not  cope  with  musleal  jealousies. 
An  opposition  hon.se  was  started,  and  both  soon  tailed, 
with  a  loss  to  H.  of  $.‘>0,000.  He  now  commenced  the 
composition  of  his  oratorios.  Esther  was  produceil  in 
1733;  it  wa.s  followed  b}'  Deborah,  Alexander's  Feast. 
and  Israel  Egi/pt ;  ami  in  1740  appeared  L'AlGgro  e 
J ‘'eTvseroso,  and  i^a/d.  These  w(*re  pr<Kluccd  in  (he  Lin¬ 
coln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  but  with  no  profit.  Even  the 
Messiah,  tlie  most  subltine  of  his  compositions,  was  at 
first  a  failure.  Tired  of  this  titanic  struggb*,  //.went 
to  Dublin,  where  he  remained  nine  months, ami  received 
a  generous  support.  Gn  his  return  to  London  he  com¬ 
posed  his  S<iinson,  and  produceil  his  .Messiah  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  repeate«l 
annually  for  the  same  purpo.se,  and  from  1749  to  1777 
brought  to  that  charity  $51,500.  If.  became  Mind,  but 
he  still  composed,  and  played  on  the  organ,  being  led  to, 
bis  seat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  llieaudi-! 
ence.  D.  1759. 

]lilii4ronir,  n.  [.A.  S.  handcop.se  —  cqp.x,  a  fetter.]  A 
n. line  given  to  one  of  a  pair  of  manacles,  consisting  of 
ir<»n  rings, connected  by  admin  to  the  wrists.  (Usually 
in  the  plural.) 

— x\  a.  To  place  handcuffs  on ;  to  manacle;  to  fetter. 

Ilainr-Uirootor.  n.  (Mas.)  An  instrument  to  aid  in 
torniing  a  good  jiosition  of  the  hands  and  arms  when 
]>erf«*rniing  lUi  the  pianoforte;  a  hand-guide. —  M'eh.strr. 

Blaii<r-<lrilliii;,;r  ^laeliiiio',  n.  A  small  drilling- 
maeliine  turned  by  manual  labor. 

u.  Having  the  greatest  power  or  dexterity 
in  one  of  the  h.ands;  as,  iight-Ziumifi/,  left-/m/idcd. — 
With  hands  joined. 

"  Into  their  inmost  bow’r  handed  they  went.’* — .Milton. 

Ilaiicl'or*  71.  One  who  liands  or  transmits;  a  conveyer 
in  succession. 

"  Yet  grant  they  were  the  handers  down.” — Dryden. 

Ifantl'fiil,  n.;  pi.  Hindfuls.  As  much  as  the  hand 
will  grasp  or  contain ;  as,  a  handful  of  goM.  —  A  small 
number  or  qnantitj' ;  as,  a  handjul  id’  men. 

lIail<r-g:alloi>,  71.  (Manege.)  A  slow  and  easy  gallop, 
in  wliicli  tho  hand  presses  the  bridle  to  hinder  increuso 
of  speed.  —  .lohnson. 

Ifanir-^oar^  «.  (Miich.)  In  a  locomotive-engine,  the 
liamlles  of  the  working-gear,  placed  conveniently  to  tlie 
foot-plate.  80  as  to  be  wiiliin  reach  of  the  engine-driver 
wlien  he  requires  to  use  tliein  for  regulating  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  tho  engine. 

llaiiir-^ilaAH,  71.  A  small  glazed  flame  placed  over 
plants  for  their  protection. 

Ilaii<r-g;r4‘nJt<lo',  n.  (Mil.)  See  Grenade. 

llaii4r-;;-iii<le,  71.  {Mas.)  Sec  Hand-director. 

BlanU'-llOlo,  n.  A  small  open  space  at  the  bottom  of 
a  ^teanl-lJoile^,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  insertion 
of  tho  hand  when  cleaning,  &c. 

Hand-hole,  plate.  The  cover  of  the  above. 

Ifancr-liook,  n.  An  instrument  made  by  smiths  to 
twist  square  iron. 

llaii'dioap,  n.  (Sports.)  A  weight-for-ago  race  for 
horses;  also,  a  distance  or  time-allowance. 

llnii'dicapper,  n.  (Sports.)  One  who  adjusts  the 
weights  in  a  handicap,  and  settles  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  horses  run. 

llan'<licraft„  n.  [A.  S.  handcraft.']  Work  performed 
by  the  hand;  liandcraft;  manual  occupation.  —  One  who 
is  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.  (u.) 

Ilrtiicricraftsman^n.;  j^MIandk'RAFtsmen.  A  man 
skilled  or  employed  in  some  manual  occupation ;  a  manu¬ 
facturer:  a  mechanic;  an  artisan. 

Ilancrily,  arfr.  M’ith  dexterity,  expertness,  or  skill: 
adroitly  :*with  ease  or  conveiiiem  e;  in  a  handy  manner. 

Haiicl'iiioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  handy  ;  ease  of  per¬ 
formance  derived  from  practice;  dexterity;  adroitness. 

IIaii<l'i  work,  n.  [Corruption  of /irtn(/u)orAr.]  Work  of 
the  hands;  product  of  manual  labor;  mamifacture; 
work  porfornied  by  power  and  wisdom. 

Hand'kerclier,  Ilaii'korrlior,  ti.  A  handker¬ 
chief.  ( Anticjuated,  but  sometimes  used  as  n  vulgar 
colloquialism.') 

Ilaiid'kercliief,  77.  \nand,fiaA  kerchief.  See  Ker¬ 
chief.]  A  jdece  of  cloth,  usually  silk,  linen,  or  cotton, 
carried  about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the 
face,  hands,  mouth,  nose,  &c.,  as  occasion  requires.  —  .4 
neckerchief;  a  neckcloth.  (In  this  sense  an  erroneous 
term.) 
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llaii<r*lnii^iin^e,  n.  Same  as  Chiroloot,  q.  i’. 

lluiidle,  {han'di.}  v.  a.  [A.  S.  handlian  ;  Ger.  handeln.'] 
To  touch  or  teel  with  the  hand;  to  use  or  hold  with  the 
hand.  —  To  manage  :  to  wield  ;  to  use ;  —  hence,  to  per¬ 
form  or  manage  with  skill  or  dexterity. 

'  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-kecpcr.” — Shaks. 

— To  treat;  to  use  well  or  ill  ;  us,  the  man  got  roughly 
handled  — To  <liscoiirs<* on ;  to  treat;  to  discuss;  to  use 
by  mention  in  writing  or  speaking. 

'*  lu  an  argument  handled  thus  briefly,  everything  cannot  be 
said."— /f/i.  Atterhury. 

— To  deal  with;  to  practise. 

"  They  that  handle  the  law  know  me  not.'*  — Jer.  U.  8. 

— To  practise  on;  to  transact  with;  to  conduct. 

My  lord,  you  shall  see  bow  I’ll  handle  her."— Shaks. 

— To  render  easy  and  faniiliur  by  frequent  touching;  as, 
to  handle  it  cult. 

— r.  n.  To  use  the  hands ;  to  execute  by  means  of  the 
liaiuls;  a.8,  each  man  handled  bis  rifle. 

— 71.  [.A.  S.  handel.]  That  part  of  a  vessel,  weapon,  or  in¬ 
strument,  by  whicli  it  is  held  in  the  hand;  a  haft;  as, 
the  hanoleoi  a  knife,  the  handle  oi  a  whip.  —  The  iii- 
Rtrument  of  effecting  a  purpose;  that  of  which  use  is 
made;  a  tool;  acalspaw;  a  dupe. 

"They  overturned  him  by  the  fatal  handle  of  his  own  good¬ 
nature.  "—j5’out/i. 

To  give,  a  haxxdJe.  To  furnish  cause;  to  give  occasion; 
as,  his  conduct  gave  a  haxidle  to  censorious  tongues. 

Iffaii'dleablo,  a.  That  may  be  bandied;  suitable  to 
handle. 

]fan<r-lead,77.  (Naut.)  A  small  lead  used  in  sounding. 

Iilaiicrio7«i0»  a.  Wanting  a  hand  or  liand.s. 

Ilaii4riiii;f.  77.  A  touching,  or  use  by  the  hand:  dis- 
cushional  treatment;  us,  the  subject  requires  gentle 
haniilitxg. 

(Painting.)  Manner  of  touch;  mode  of  using  the 
brush,  or  pencil. 

llaiKr-looiii,  71.  See  Weaving. 

liaii<r-iiin<lo.  a.  See  Hand. 

HaiKrniaid.  ]Iaii<riiiai<loii.  n.  A  female  servant 
or  attendant.  “  Nature’s  hnnd-maid.  Art.”  —Dryden. 

77.  A  mill  worked  by  hand. 

llan<r*or{^an,  77.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument:  a 
small  portahle  organ  consisting  of  a  barrel  or  cylinder, 
turned  with  a  crank. 

llaii<rplaiit,  n.  (Bo(.)  See  Cheiro.stemon. 

If aii4r*piini|>«  71.  (Mach.)  In  a  lucumotive-engine, 
the  pump  placed  by  the  side  of  tlie  fire-box.  to  be  worked 
by  a  band-lever  when  the  engine  has  to  stand  with 
steam  up. 

Ilan<l'-rail«  n.  A  rail  for  tho  hand,  supported  by  bal¬ 
usters,  &c.,  as  in  staircases. 

IIaii<r-railiii;C<  {Mach.)  In  a  locomotive-engine, 
the  railing  along  the  sides  of  the  engine,  to  protncl  per¬ 
sons  passing  to  the  front  of  the  engine  lor  any  necessary 
purpose. 

Ilaii4r-Sinil,  71.  (yaut.)  A  sail  worked  by  the  hand. 

f  lan4r*Na>%  *  7i.  A  saw  from  -6  to  39  inclies  in  length, 
with  a  handle  at  one  end.  —  used  for  cutting  wood. 

IIaii«l'-«crow,  71.  A  jack  ;  an  instrumeut  for  raising 
heavy  timber. 

llaiiU'tioK  77.  [A.  8.  hand-selen,  a  putting  into  an¬ 

other's  possession  ;  hand-syllan,  to  deliver  iqi — /ia7/t/,  and 
syllon,  to  deliver,  give,  bestow,]  A  gilt.  i»urchase,  &C., 
delivered  into  another’s  hand  :  the  first  sale :  money  fur 
the  first  sale:  an  earnest;  a  New-Year's  gift;  the  first 
act  of  u.sing  anytliing.  (Used  colloquially.) 

The  Apostles  term  il  the  handsel,  orearoesi,  of  that  which  it  U 
come."— fiwo^fer. 

_ a.  To  give.  sell,  or  deliver,  as  into  tlie  hand  of  an¬ 
other  ;  to  bestow  any  gift  or  make  any  purcimse  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  or  season  :  to  give  as  an  earnest,  or  earnest- 
penny;  to  use  or  do  anytliing  tlie  first  lime. 

'•  On  timorous  deer  he  kundielt  his  young  pnws."— Chtrtey. 

IlaiKl'sel-Momlay.  n.  The  first  Monday  in  the  New 
Year,  wlien  huutUeh  or  presents  are  given. 

HaiitisiOIIIO.  (hau'xitni.)  (i.  [Belg.  handsaem,  fit,  m.ade 
to  the  liami;  I>.  h.in.lzaam ;  A.S.  hand  and  .samer.J 
Moderately  heautiful :  well  made  :  having  symmetry  ot 
parts;  coiiely;  nice;  good-looking;  having  a  pleasing 
appearance  or  expression;  as,  a  handsome  man,  a  haiid- 
sonif.  person.  —  Graceful  in  manners;  markeil  witli  pro¬ 
priety  ami  ease ;  elegant ;  rorrect ;  appropriate ;  suita¬ 
ble;  becoming;  as.  a  handsnme  adilress,  a  hundsome 
style.  — Ample;  liberal;  generous;  moderately  large; 
ns.  a  handsome  fortune,  a  handsome  profit,  a  handsome 
offer,  &c. 

Hainrsoiiioly,  arfr.  In  a  liandsome  manner;  grace¬ 
fully  neatly;  dexterously;  with  a  degree  of  lieauty.  or 
due  symmetry  or  proportion  of  parts;  amply;  gener¬ 
ously  liberally;  as,  to  endow  a  school  handsomely,  a 
handsomely  Imilt  ship,  the  men  fought  hands, mely.  4c. 

Hamr-toineiiests.  n.  Quality  of  being  handsome  ;  a 
moderate  degree  of  beauty  or  elegance;  gracefulnese; 
ease  and  propriety  in  manner.  u  a 

Haiitl'spike.  n.  A  wooden  Imr  used  with  the  hand  as 
a' lever,  lor  moving  lieavy  tilings,  ns  in  raising  weights. 

(  \atd  )  A  wooden  lever  employed  on  hoard  a  sliip 
in  working  tho  windlass  and  capstan,  one  end  being 
squared  to  fit  the  lioles  in  the  capstan-head,  and  in  tho 
barrel  of  the  windlass.  .v  a 

(Ordnance.)  A  stout  ashen  pole,  7  feet  in  length,  used 
as  a  lever  in  the  service  of  lieavy  guns.  It  is  round  at 
tlie  liamlle,  and  square  toward  the  other  end,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  wliich  is  bevelled.  When  the  H.  is  used  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind,  tlie  bevelled  side  should  ho 
down;  when  used  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the 
bevelled  side  should  be  uppermost. 

HaiKl'-Htnff,  n.;  pi.  IUxd-siaves.  A  javelin.  — irst 
xxxix.  9. 
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Hand'-taiit,  a.  (iVaui.)  Tightened  with  the  utmost] 

power  ol  tile  hand. 

llniid'trve,  n.  (Botany.)  Same  as  Hand-plant.  See 
ClIEIROSTKMON. 

llaiMl-  vice,  n.  A  vice  which  is  held  iu  the  hand, 
used  lor  siuiill  job-work,  &c. 

llaiitl'-wlieel,  n.  {Mach.)  Any  wheel  regulated  by 
hands  in  general ;  the  handle  for  adjusting  valves,  &c. 

{‘Wingd^)  a.  Having  wings  shaped 

like  a  hand,  as  bats. 

llaiid'-woir,  n.  A  wolf  tamed  to  domesticity, 
lluiifl'work,  n.  Same  as  Handiwork,  q.v. 

n.  The  cast,  style,  or  form  of  writing 
I)eculiar  to  each  hand  or  person;  chirography  ;  penman* 
ship.  —  Any  writing  performed  by  hand  ;  manuscript, 
llaiid'y,  a.  [Swed.,  Goth.,  and  D.  hajidig ;  0.  Her.  han- 
dng.\  Dexterous  in  tlie  use  of  the  haml ;  adroit ;  skilful ; 
skilled  to  use  the  hands  with  ease  in  performance;  in¬ 
genious;  practising  with  expertnesa  and  readiness. 

"  Each  la  handy  in  bla  way.” —  Dryden. 

—Ready  to  the  hand;  near;  convenient;  as,  he  has  every¬ 
thing  handy  to  liis  work. 

llaii'dy,  in  Michigan^  a  township  of  Livingston  co. ; 
pnj).  about  931. 

llaii'dy,  in  Ohio^  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 
lland’y-book,  n.  A  digest;  a  compendium  ;  a  vade- 
mecum;  a  manual. 

n.  A  play  among  children,  in  which 
something  is  p;issed  from  one  hand  to  the  other  behind 
the  back,  and  then  a  guess  made  in  which  hand  it  may 
be  found. 

“  ^andy■dandy^  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief.”  —  Shaks. 
llaiid'y-fi^lii,  n.  Boxing;  pugilistic  strife. 

“Pollux  loves  kandi/'/lyhls.''  —  Ben  Jonson. 
IIaiid'y*$f  ri|>c«  n.  Grasp  by  the  hand, 
llaiid'y-iilroke,  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  by  the 
hand. 

Hand  y  work,  n.  Same  ns  Handiwork,  q.  v. 
llaii'ervillc*  in  U7sco/i«m,  a  post-office  of  Dane  co. 
llaiirs'villo.  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 
Ha'll  ey.  in  Wisconsin,.^  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ; 
about  462. 

Ifa'iicy  Valley,  in  ir/scowjt'n,  a  P.O.  of  Crawford  co. 
Ha'iiey  vi lie,  in  Pe.nnsylvania.  a  P.O.  of  Lycoming  co. 
Haii'Tord'si  I^aiidiiig',  iu  iVew  a  post-office  of 
.Monroe  co. 

Han;C^  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  hanged  or  hung.)  [A.S 
hangiin;  Ger.  h'dngcn ;  Dan  hienge;  Icel.  hanga;  O. 
Ger.  klhan;  Goth,  hahan,  to  crucify,  to  suspend:  prob¬ 
ably  from  Saiisk.  sang,  sag,  to  a<lliere.j  To  suspend  fn>m 
some  elevated  point  or  position ;  to  )>Iace  without  solid 
support  or  fouinlation;  —  fre(juently  before  up  or  ouf ; 
as,  to  hung  one's  hat  up,  to  hang  a  picture,  to  hang  up  a 
sign,  to  kang  out  clothes  to  dry.  Hang  nut  our  banners 
on  the  outward  walls."  (Shaks.)  —  'fo  cause  to  depemi;  to 
impend,  or  to  be  pendulous;  to  h.x  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  movable ;  as,  to  hang  a  gate,  to  hang  a  clock-weight. 
— To  put  to  death  by  suspending  from  the  neck;  a.s,  to 
hanga  murderer.  —  To  apjiend;  to  fix  to.  by  lianging 
decorations,  picture.s,  and  the  like;  used  in  appUcatioii 
to  a  wall,  a  tree,  Ac.;  lus,  to  hang  a  room  with  tapestry, 
to  hang  a  Christmas-tree  with  toys.  —  To  cause  to  hang  ; 
to  droop  ;  to  decline. 

“  White  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay.”  —  Dryden. 

To  hang  down,  to  let  fall  below  the  proper  *)r  natural 
situation;  to  decline;  to  bend  down;  as,  io  hang  down 
the  head. 

To  hangjire.  (Mil.)  To  be  slow  in  igniting  the  charge; 
as,  the  gun  hangs  fire. 

— r.  «.  To  be  flu.speiidcd ;  to  depemi ;  to  dangle  ;  to  ho  pen¬ 
dulous;  to  float;  to  be  6Up|»orteil  by  something  raised 
above  the  ground,  without  KU(>port  from  h(*b)w;  as,  a 
hanging  garden.  “Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hung.’’  (Sprn- 
scr.)  —  To  be  put  to  ileulli  by  suspension  from  the  neck  ; 
to  bo  strangulated  by  the  halter. 

“  The  court  forsakes  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hang$."  —  Pope. 

— To  rest  on  something  for  support;  to  cling  to;  —  with 
on  or  upon.  “  //tinging  on  Hotspur's  neck."  —  Shaks. 
A-.-TO  bo  incommodiously  connected;  to  l>e  a  weight ;  to 
drag;  as,  time  hangs  lieavy  on  one's  hands. 

—To  be  delayeil;  to  linger. 

“  The  monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung. 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung."  —  Scott. 

—To  hover;  to  impend;  to  present  a  threatening  aspect ; 
(generally  preceding  over ;)  as,  a  storm  hangs  over  u.s.  — 
To  lean;  to  incline;  to  have  a  ilownward  tendency;  to 
present  a  steep  declivity;  as,  hanging  grounds. 

“  His  neck  obliquely  o'er  bis  shoulders  hung."  —  Pope. 

—To  he  uncertain;  to  have  the  attention  arrested;  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

To  hang  on  or  upon,  (emphasizing  the  preposition.)  to 
adhere;  to  hold  fast  or  stick  to.  “Gloominess  which  is 
apt  to  hang  upon  the  mind.”  (Addison.)  —  To  hang  to, 
to  cling. —  To  hang  hy  the  eyelvU,  to  hang  by  a  very 
frail  hold  or  tenure;  to  be  left  incomplete,  or  in  an  un¬ 
finished  condition. —  To  hang  on  the  lips,  or  to  hang  on 
words,  to  be  rapt  or  fascinated  by  eloquent  speech. 
“  Wond'ring  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke.”  [P-pe.) —  To 
hang  together,  to  remain  united  with,  or  as  a  part  of  a 
whole.  “In  the  common  cause  .  .  .  we  hung  together” 
(Dryden,)  —  To  possess  cou.sisteucy  or  cohesion.  “  Your 
device  hangs  very  well  together."  (Dryden.) —  To  get  the 
hang  of,  to  acquire  the  knack  of;  to  master  with  facil¬ 
ity  :  a.s,  to  get  the  hang  of  a  business. 

Haii;^,  n.  [Ger.J  A  steep  declivity.  —  Arrangement ; 

method;  order;  plan;  as,  tlie a  iliscusslon. 
Htiii;;;‘'-bir<l,  n.  iXobl.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  ItALTiMORB  Oriole,  q.  v.,  from  its  pendent  nest. 
HfiiiS''-by«  n.  Ahanger-ou;  a  dependant;  —  used  iu  a 
contemptuous  sense,  (a.) 


j  Haiig^'-clioo-foo.  See  Hang-Tcheou. 

j  llsiii^'do^,  w.  A  low  and  degraded  man. 

Huii^'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hangs;  ns,  the 
hanger  o!  a  kettle. —  A  sliort  broadsword  incnrvaled 
towards  the  point,  ami  8Usf>ended  to  the  side.  — That  by 
which  a  thing  is  suspended. 

Haiig:'er-oii,  n.  One  wJio  besets  another  importnnely 
in  soliciting  favors;  a  servile  dependant;  a  toady;  a 
parasite;  a  lickspittle. 

“Two  be  reckoDed  hia  friends,  and  all  the  rest  hangers-on.” 

L'  Estrange. 

Han^'in^9i>.  a.  Foreboiling  death  by  the  haltei', 

*•  Sir  . . .  you  have  u  hanging  lock.”  — -  Shaks. 

— Requiring  or  meriting  the  punishment  of  death  by  the 
halter;  as,  it  is  a  hanging  matter. 

Haii^'iii;;*  n.  The  mode  of  capital  punishment  used 
111  tilts  country  and  in  Kiigland  is  tliat  kind  of  death  in 
which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended  by  the 
neck,  the  con.strictiiig  force  being  tlie  weight  of  the 
body  itself,  while  in  strangulation  it  is  due  to  some 
other  cause.  In  both  Cikses  death  commonly  results 
from  aspliyxia.  If,  however,  the  cord  be  loose,  or 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  small  <inantity 
ofair  may  still  reach  the  lungs,  and  in  such  cases  death 
will  arise  from  apoplexy,  tho  cerebral  circulation  being 
interruptetl  by  the  pressure.  In  many  cases  death  is 
produced  l»y  a  mixed  comb  lion  of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy. 
In  the  execution  of  criminals,  it  has  often  been  observed 
that  death  does  not  always  ensue  within  iiio  same  period 
of  time;  wliich  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  constriction  produced  by  the  ligature. 
In  some  rare  cjvse.s,  death  has  taken  place  with  great 
rapidity,  owing  to  a  displacement  of  tiie  dentiform  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  ;  by  which  the  spinal 
marrow  became  suddenly  compressed.  This  cau.so  <»1 
death,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  only  likely  to 
occur  in  very  corpulent  subjects,  when  a  long  fall  is 
given  to  tho  rope,  and  when  much  violence  is  at  the 
same  time  eiiqiluyed  by  the  executioner.  Sometimes 
violent  convulsions  are  observeclof  tlie  limbs  and  trmik  ; 
but  there  is  no  rea.son  to  l>elieve  that  the  individual 
Riifiers  pain  tlien  any  more  than  in  an  epileptic  fit.  It 
has  often  been  found  impossible  to  restore  animation 
after  the  body  has  been  suspended  only  a  very  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  hero, as  in  drowning,  a  person  may 
in  the  first  instance  recover,  an<l  subsequently  die,  in 
spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment,  from  the  depressing 
effects  produced  on  tho  muscular  and  nervous  system. 
Ill  attempting  to  restore  animation  in  such  cases,  ai  tifi- 
cial  respiration,  cold  atTnsiun  when  the  skin  is  warm, 
with  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  and  other  stimuli,  are 
recommended  to  be  employed.  The  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  electro-magnetism,  in  the  course  of  the  spine 
is  also  sometimes  attended  with  benefit.  If  there  should 
be  much  cerebral  congestion  on  recovery,  venesection 
may  be  cautiously  resorted  to.  From  experiments,  os 
well  as  from  tho  evidence  of  persons  who  have  been 
resuscitated,  wo  learn  that  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the 
most  insidious  manner  in  death  from  hanging;  and 
tliat  the  slightest  constriction  of  the  trachea  will  speed¬ 
ily  produce  insensibility.  Such  persons  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  a  ringing  in  tho  ears,  a  flash  of  light  before  the 
eyes,  then  daraness  and  stupor.  In  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  it  often  becomes  an  impoitant  question  to  deter¬ 
mine  whetlier  the  individual  wjis  suspended  before  or 
after  death, and  wliicli  must  often  be  determined  by  the 
cireumstances  of  each  case,  as  there  is  no  distinctive 
sign  by  which  the  hanging  of  a  living  body  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  or  wlucli  may  not  be  simulated  in  the  dead  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  al.so  often  important  to  determine  whetlier 
the  individual  hanged  himself  or  was  hanged  by  others; 
and  there,  too,  an  opinion  can  only  be  arrived  at  from  a 
consideration  of  Ihe  circumstances.  In  such  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  suicide,  as  hanging 
is  a  difficult  mode  of  p<*rpetiating  murder,  unless  the 
strength  of  tlie  parties  bo  greatly  disproportionate,  or 
the  assailants  numerous.  Hanging  is  also  sometimes 
the  result  of  accident.  —  See  Punishmen'I'  (Capital). 

Han^'iii^*biittresi4,  n.  (Arch.)  A  buttress  not 
standing  solid  on  a  foundation,  but  supported  by  a  corbel. 

Ogilvie. 

Hang''iii$;^  Ciiarclens,  n.  pi.  (Aniiq.)  A  series  of 
maguificent  gardens  laid  out  on  elevated  terraces  at 
Babylon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
(^ueen  Seniiramis.  According  to  Diodorus  and  Strabo, 
the  form  of  these  ganlens  was  square,  each  side  being 
about  400  feet  in  lengtli;  so  that  the  area  of  the  base 
was  nearly  four  acres.  In  Dr.  Falconer’s  Historical 
View  of  the  Gardens  of  Antiquity,  qwolv^  in  Loudon's 
Encyclopfrdia  of  GnrdeMing,  it  is  state<l  that  “  they  were 
made  to  rise  with  terraces  constructed  in  a  curious  man¬ 
ner,  above  one  another,  in  tlie  form  of  steps,  and  were 
Bup[)orted  by  stone  inllars  to  the  height  of  more  than 
300  feet,  grailnally  diminishing  upwards  till  tlie  area  of 
the  superior  surface,  which  was  flat,  was  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  the  base.  This  biiiltling  was 
constructed  by  vast  stone  beams  placeil  on  pillars  of 
stone  (arclies  not  being  then  invented),  wliich  were 
again  covered  with  reeds,  and  cemented  with  i»itninen, 
over  which  was  placed  a  <loubIe  row  of  bricks  united  with 
cement.  The.se  bricks  were  covered  with  plates  of  lead, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  moisture  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  downwards.  Above  all  was  laid  a  coat  of  earth,  of 
depth  sufficient  for  plants  to  grow  in;  ami  the  trees 
planted  there  were  of  various  kinds,  and  were  ranged 
in  rows  on  the  side  of  tho  ascent,  as  well  as  on  the  top, 
80  that  at  a  distance  it  appeareil  a.san  imrnen.se  pyramid 
covered  witli  woocl.  Tlie  .situation  of  this  extra«)r»linary 
effort  of  human  skill  ai«led  hy  wealth  wjis  nearly  adjoin¬ 
ing  to,  or  upon  the  river  Knphrates,  from  which  water 
was  supplied  by  machinerv  for  the  fountains  and  reser- 
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Toirs  employed  for  cooling  the  air  and  w’atering  fhe 
garden.”  The  different  terraces  and  groves  also  con¬ 
tained  fountains,  parterres,  seats,  and  hanqueting-roonis, 
and  combined  the  minute  beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage 
(only  to  be  righlly  esumate<l  in  those  desert  plains)  witli 
recesses  of  sliado  ami  extensive  prospects.  The  existence 
of  these  hanging  gardens  lias  been  doubted  by  .some 
authorities;  but  it  is  said  that  their  locality  can  bo 
traced,  and  their  ruins  discovered,  among  the  iinmeroiis 
inuiimis  of  sand  which  mark  the  position  of  ancient 
Babylon. 

Haii^'iii^  Orove,  in  Indiana,  a  town.ship  of  Jasper 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Hun^'iiiS^-lkolclor,  n.  One  who  holds  up  hangings. 

Beau,  and  Pi. 

Hans:'iii;;:  Rook,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  110  in.  S.  by  K.  of  Columbus ; 
pop.  abt,  1,200. 

HHtig:'iii;;'  Rock,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  CO.,  abt.  28  m.  W.  of  Winchester. 

]Iang''iii;;pi4,  n. Lining  for  tho  walls  of  rooms,  or 
arras,  tapestry,  &c.;  as,  papcr-/<a7?/7i«^«. 

Haii^'iii(;:-»i€lo,  n.  (Mining.)  The  side  of  an  inclined 
vein  which  poinLsover. 

n. Loose  strips  of  the  siime 
stuff  as  the  dress  or  gown  is  made  of,  depending  behind 
from  the  shoulders. 

“  Shakes  in  hanging-sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice.” — Dryden. 

Haiig’^maii,  n.;  pi.  Hangmen.  One  who  hangs  an¬ 
other;  specifically,  a  public  executioner;  —  somelinie.s, 
also,  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  in  reference  to  low,  dis¬ 
reputable  persons. 

“The  fear  o’  hell  'a  a  hangman’s  whip 
To  baud  the  wretch  in  order.”  —  Bums. 

Haiip^'inanskip,  n.  Office  or  character  of  a  hang¬ 
man.  (R.) 

•  I  abominate  and  detest  hangmanship.”  —  FT.  S.  Landor. 

Haiig''iiail.  n.  A  small  filament  of  skin  hanging  from 
the  root  of  a  finger-nail. 

Haii^''«iiCMl,  71.  A  nest  suspended  from  a  bough  or 
bruncli.  —  A  haiig-hird. 

Han'^o-Uilde,  (//aw/70  //#»a(f,)  a  promontory  of  Russia, 
at  the  extreme  S.  of  Finland,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland; 
Lat.  69°  46'  N.,  Lon.  22°  66'  FL  Here  the  (^zar,  l*oter 
tlie  Great,  in  1714,  gained  his  first  naval  victory  over 
the  Swedes. 

Hanjar-Toheon,  or  TIano-choo-foo,  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  cities  of  China,  cap.  of  prov.  Tcht^-kiang; 
on  the  Tsien-tang-kiang,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Kastern  Sea,  ami  140  in.  S.E.  of  Nankin :  Lat.3U°  20'  20" 
N.,  Lon.  119°  48'  K. 

The  city  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  high 
and  tliick  walls,  said 
to  he  10  m.  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  Grnnd  Ca¬ 
nal  has  its  terminus 
herein  a  large  com¬ 
modious  ba.Min.  This 
city  has,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  river-com¬ 
munication  with 
Pekin,  ami  a  vast 
command  of  internal 
navigation,  widt  h  It 
has  turnetl  to  good 
account.  //.  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  silk 
iminufactures.  a  11  il 
its  enibroitlery  ex¬ 
cels  that  of  any  part 
of  China.  No  city  in 
China,  unless  it  be 
that  of  Soo-chow- 
foo,  possesses  wealth 
to  com]>are  with 
that  of  this  remark¬ 
able  place,  which, 
moreover,  is  the 
most  literary  anti 
most  religious  city 
of  the  empire.  C«»l- 
leges  and  temples,  tower  of  the  Viiunderino  winds. 
literati  and  jn'iests, 

abountl  ami  flourish  in  Hang-choo-ft)o.  One  cause  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  city  is  found  in  the  beauty  of  its 
environs.  The  tower  of  the  Thundering  Winds  (Fig.  1237), 
although  in  ruins,  is  still  an  iuH>osing  etiifice,  and  per¬ 
haps,  after  the  Great  Wall,  the  only  remains  of  ancient 
Chinese  architecture  extant;  while  monnmeiital  gate¬ 
ways,  light  airy  bridgt-s,  and  temples  of  the  size  of  vil¬ 
lages,  rentier  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city  highly 
picturesque.  (»ne  of  the  temples  jiossesses  500  iniages 
of  the  L>-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the  size  of  life,  richly 
covered  with  goltl.  Nothing  can  exceetl  the  beauty  of 
the  valleys  opening  into  the  lake,  richly  atlorned  as  they 
are  with  trees,  cliiefly  the  camphor  and  ta!lt>w  trees,  and 
the  arbor  vitse.  H.-T.  was  formerly  tlie  capital  of  the 
empire,  /b/i.  estimated  at  800.000. 

Il2kiik«  n.  [Dan.  hank,  a  handle,  a  hook,  a  tack,  a 
clasp;  Swed.  hank,  a  band;  Ger.  a  handle,  a 

hook,  an  eye;  allied  to  hang.]  Tho  name  given  to  two 
or  more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk,  or  cotton,  wlien  tied  to¬ 
gether.  When  singl)  they  are  called  skeios.  —  In  some 
parts  f*f  Englaml,  a  latch  :  a  hasp  ;  a  holdfast. 

— pi.  (Xtiut.)  Kings  of  ash  or  iron,  by  whicli  fore-and- 
aft  sails  are  confined  to  the  stays  on  wldidi  they’ are 
severally  suspended,  and  upon  which  stay.s  tin*  hanks 
slide,  while  the  sail  is  iu  process  of  being  set  or  haij^e'l 
down. 
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lYank,  v.  a.  To  form  into  hanks.  —  To  hasp ;  to  fasten. 
(Pr(iv.  Kng.) 

Hank  r.  n.  [I),  hunhertn ;  allied  to  Hank  ami 
hang  ]  To  desire  eagerly  and  longingly  to  get  hold  of 
or  possession  of  something;  to  long  for  with  a  keen, 
restless  appetite ;  to  Imve  a  velieineiit  desire  ior  some* 
thing,  accompanied  with  uneasiness;  generally  before 
forovafUr;  as,  to  hunker  a/ti-r  liberty,  to  hanker  for 
a  woman,  &c.  —  To  form  a  knot  or  group:  to  congre¬ 
gate ;  to  cluster;  as,  to about  a  doorway. 

Haiik'eri aUv.  In  a  liankering  manner. 

lltiil  -kiail^,  a  river  of  China,  rising  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  province  of  Then-se-si,  and  after  acmirse  ot  7-0  ui. 
falling  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  below  tlan-yung.  —  A 
river  of  the  Corea,  in  K.  Asia,  which  after  a  S.K.  course 
of  180  m.  falls  into  the  Straits  of  Corea. 

lfliii''klo«  V.  a.  [See  IKnk.J  ‘To  twist,  entwine,  or  en¬ 
tangle.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  England.) 

Han  ley,  a  town  of  Staftordshire,  Eng.,  16  m.  N.  of 
Statford,  and  N.N.W.  of  London.  Man/.  Pottery- 

Ware.  Pap.  16,678. 

Han'liii  Station,  in  Ptnnsylvaniay  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Haii'iia,  in  ILUnois,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
about  6i)(J. 

Haii'nah*^  Creok,  in  N.  Carolina^  enters  tlie  Neuso 
River  in  Johnson  co. 

Hail'naliNtowii,  or  HANNAnSBURO.  in  P'^nsylvajiia, 
a  village  of  Rutler  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S  E.  of  Rutler. 

Han'iia'K  Oroek,  in  JndianUy  enters  the  Whitewater 
River  in  Union  Co. 

Hail'  iies'aii,  in  fmliana.,  a  pn.st-office  of  Rush  co. 

Han’ncf;aii,  in  MUsouri^  a  village  of  At<  hison  co. 

Han'iiilial,  the  great  Carthaginian  general,  was  b.  n.  c. 
217.  He  was  son  of  Ilamilcar  Barca,  and  when  nine 
years  of  age  swore,  by  his  lather's  command,  etrrnal 
enmity  to  the  Romans,  as  the  condition  of  acconiiainy- 
inghim  to  Spain,  lie  learned  tlie  art  of  war  under  his 
father  there,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  in  which  lie 
fell.  Hannibal  was  then  18,  and  after  serving  six  years 
umler  Hasdrubal.  who  Wiis  as.sassinated  b.  c.  221,  he  be¬ 
came  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 
To  complete  the  conquest  of  all  Spain  soutli  of  the  EI»ro, 
he  be.sieged  thecity  of  Sagnntum,  and  afteran  lieroic  de¬ 
fence  of  eight  months,  took  it.  The  city  being  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Rome,  its  fall  was  tlie  occasion  of  the  great 
war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  known  as  the  St'coml 
Punic  War.  H.  at  once  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  218  he  set  out  on  his 
arduous  march  from  the  Ehro,  through  hostile  and  un¬ 
known  countries,  across  great  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains,  to  the  Po.  Ills  army,  composed  of  Africans  and 
Spaniards,  wsis  greatly’  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  witli- 
drawal  of  a  large  botly.and  by  losses  on  the  march  ;  but 
he  crosse-il  the  i*yrenee8,  forced  tlie  jiassage  of  the  Rhone 
before  Scipio  arriveil  to  opptjse  it,  an<l  in  October  made 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  in  15  days.  The  terrible  hard¬ 
ships  of  this  enterprise  cost  him  a  very  large  niimher 
of  his  troops,  b4.)th  foot  and  horse,  and  elejihants.  The 
first  engagement  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  the 
Trebia  was  fought  toward  the  end  of  December,  and 
the  Romans  were  again  defeated.  II.  w.is  joined  by  the 
Gaulish  tribes,  and  to*»k  up  his  winter-quarters  among 
them.  In  the  spring  of  217  he  defeate<l  the  coii.sul 
Flaminiiis  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Thrasimeniis,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  tlie  Rom.in  army.  So  fierce  was  the  struggle 
that  a  shock  of  eartlupiake  passed  uiifelt  by  tlie  armies 
engaged.  II.  advanced  southward,  ami  p:i.Ms«*d  the  Apen¬ 
nines  into  .\puli:t,  harassed  however  by  the  new  policy 
of  the  cautious  Kahms,  who  avoitled  fighting.  In  the 
spring  of  216  II.  won  the  great  vicb>ry  of  Canine,  and 
again  destroyed  the  Roman  army.  After  this  victory 
almost  alt  South  Italy  declared  for  him,  and  he  went 
into  winter*<]uarters  at  Capua.  From  that  time  the  war 
changed  its  character,  and  it  is  not  possible  liereto  give 
even  a  summary  of  its  progress.  The  compiest  and  loss 
of  Tareiitiim,  the  loss  of  Capua,  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaiirus  in  207,  still 
left  II.  strong  enough  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  south- 
erii  extremity  of  Italy  Ibr  hair  years  longer;  but  in  203 
the  scene  of  war  was  clianged  to  Africa,  and  in  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  3'ear  Scipio  finally  defeated  II.  at  the  battle  of 
Zania,  ami  peace  was  coiicludtMl.  Thegreat  Cartiiaginian 
*didiiot  lose  hope,  but  apjilied  liimself  to  pulitical  ami 
financial  reforms,  ami  preparation  for  fresh  war.  Ills 
enemies,  however,  accuse(l  him  at  Rome,  ami  he  fied  to 
the  court  of  Anfiochus,  king  i>f  Syria,  who  was  just  en¬ 
tering  on  a  war  with  the  Romans.  After  three  years,  the 
waremling  with  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  //.,  to  avoid 
being  given  up  to  Rome,  took  refuge  witii  Fnisias,  king 
of  Bitliyiiia,  d.  c.  100.  And  finally,  when  his  Hur- 
render  was  demanded  in  1S.3,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison.  It  is  acknowledged  that  II.  ranks  with  the 
greatest  generals  of  ancient  or  niodern  times.  His  great 
bodily  strength  and  agility,  capacity  of  endurance,  frank 
and  fascinating  iiianmTS,  marvellous  sagacity,  caution 
in  planning,  and  rapidity  in  action,  made  liim  the  idol 
of  his  troops;  and  his  power  over  them,  composed 
though  they  were  of  men  of  so  many  nations,  was  such 
that  during  the  16  years  of  the  war  there  was  never  a 
mutiny  in  his  camp.  He  was  a  man  too  of  considerable 
cultivation,  and  shone  as  a  statesman  almost  as  mncli 
as  a  general. 

Haii'niUul,  in  Mhsouri,  a  city  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
Mis8issi[)pi  River,  abt.  153  m.  above  St.  Louis.  It  lias 
considerable  commerce,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
population  ami  importance.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  hemp, 
Ac.  Pop.  10,126. 

H  Siii'ililmk  in  New  York.,  a  post  township  of  Oswego 
CO.,  abt.  28  lu^N.W.  of  Syracuse ;  ptp.  (1870)  3,244. 


'llan'nibal,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ofTicc  of  Monroe  co. 

Haii'iiibal  Centro,  in  Nno  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oswego  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Haii'iiibal  ville,  in  NewYorky  a  village  of  Oswego  co., 
al*t.  00  111.  N.E.  ol  Rochester. 

11  aii'iio.  There  were  several  eminent  Carthaginians 
of  this  iiunie.  —  One  of  the  im>st  celebiiited  is  the  mari¬ 
time  discoverer  who  made  n  voyage  on  the  western 
coast  of  .\lrica,  of  which  he  has  left  a  description,  called 
the  Pr.riplas  of  Ilanno.  Tlie  purjjose  of  tliis  voyage  was 
to  make  discovei  ies  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  ami  to 
settle  colonies,  of  wliich  lie  established  several. — Two 
Carthaginian  generals,  of  tlio  name  of  //.,  commanded 
ill  Sicily,  succes-^ively,  iluriiig  the  Runic  war.  AiiothcM' 
was  eminent  both  as  general  and  statesiiian,  ami  wa.s 
the  persistent  opponent  of  the  party  which  maintuiiic<l 
the  war  with  Rome. —  Another  II.  was  one  of  the  c«>m- 
manders  under  lianuibal  in  Italy,  and  was  successful 
on  several  occasions. 

11  an'im,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lee  co. 

Huii'ovor,  a  province  of  Fnissia,  and  previous  to  1867 
u  kingdom  of  N.W.  Germuiiy,  is  situate  between  Lat. 
61®  18' and  53®  52' N.,  and  lain.  6®  43' ami  IP  45'  E., 
bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  K.  by 
Rrussian  Saxony  and  Brunswick,  55.  by  Ilesse-Cassel 
and  Westphalia,  ami  W.  by  Holland,  its  boundary- 
line  is  Very  in egular  ;  length,  from  the  iiiouthof  the 
Elbe  S.,  172;  breadth,  E.  ami  W.,  ISO  m.  II.  is  divided 
into  seven  lamitlrosteieri,  or  administrative  divisions,  su¬ 
perintended  by  a  landdrosty  or  higb-baililT.  The  7lh  of 
these  divisions,  however,  the  inining-dislrict  of  tlie  Harz, 
is  governed  by  a  herghauptniaiDiy  or  captain  of  the 
mountain.  Area,  14,846  sq.  m.  Ue.n.D>sc.  The  surface 
of  the  pruv.  is  generally  an  inclined  plain,  elevated  in 
few  places  more  than  200  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  are  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  the  Brocken,  is  3,740  leet  higli.  This 
mountain  ma.^s  forms  the  watershed  bi-tween  the  Elbe 
and  Weser.  Several  largo  moors  dt»t  the  cinintry,  while 
the  lowlands  on  the  sea-coast,  which,  being  below  sea- 
level,  are  diked,  form  the  most  productive  part  of  the  soil. 
Jiivers.  Elbe.  Weser,  Enis,  ami  their  ufihients.  Several 
lakes  are  found,  as  the  Duniiner-See,  Seeburger-See,  &c. 

generally  good,  though  intermi.xed  in  many  places 
with  marl  and  sandy  deposits.  Agric.y  dc.  Barley  and  oats 
are  largely  cultivated  and  exported  ;  rye  and  wheat  loo 
are  grown  —  the  latter  in  insullicient  quantities  for  home 
deimtnd.  Potatoes,  turnips,  liemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and 
various  grasses  are  also  extensively  cultivated.  Horses 
are  bred  on  an  important  scale,  large  numbers  being  an¬ 
nually  sold  to  the  French  and  Italian  governments  for 
cavalry  service.  Cattle  and  sheep-rearing  is  also  exteii- 
sividy  carried  on.  Min.  Coal,  salt,  and  iron  are  found  in 
considerabio  quantities,  and  in  the  Harz  district  active¬ 
ly  mined.  Manuf.  Linens,  yarn,  threail,  osnaburgs, 
hempen  fabrics,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha  wares,  t'hiff  towns,  llaiiover  (the 
cap.),  Emden,  Gottingen,  Osnabriick,  llildesheim,  Lune- 
burg,  Stade,  Ac.  7'op.  1,U3T,037.  Hist.  The  late  king¬ 
dom  of  II.  was  formed  out  of  tiie  duchies  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  several  families  of  tlio  junior  brunch  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  Henry  “the  Proud,’’  third  duke 
of  Bavaria,  married  Gertrmle,  the  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick;  their  son,  wtdl  known  in  the  Crusades  as 
Henry  “the  Lion,*’ was  the  first  Gmdph  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  married  a  daughterof  Henry  II.,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  from  tliis  marriage  both  the  housesof  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Luneburg  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  tlie  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  among 
its  most  zealou.s  supporters.  Ernest  of  Zell,  the  reign¬ 
ing  duke,  was  one  of  tlie  most  eloquent  defenders  of 
Luther  at  tlie  Diet  of  Worms,  llis  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  a  grand-daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England,  and  on  this  marriage  w'as  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  braiicli  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the 
crown  of  Englanil,  acknow  ledged  by  the  Englisli  jiarlia- 
meiit  in  17ui.  George  Louis  was  the  issue  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  and  became  king  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
George  I.,  in  1714;  from  whicli  time  till  1837,  year  of 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  England  and  Hanover  were 
under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign.  The  Salic  law  in 
1837  conferred  the  Hanoverian  crow'ii  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  5th,  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  HI. 
In  1804,  Prussia  took  possession  of  II.,  imt  ceded  it  in 
the  same  year  to  the  French,  by  wiiom  it  was  constituted 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westjihalia  established  in  1808. 
At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed 
llis  German  dominions,  w'hicli  were  much  eularged  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  ami  formed  into  a 
king<lom.  In  June,  1860,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  the  kingdom  of  II.  was  occupic<l  by  Prussian 
troops,  and  in  Sept,  following  was  firmally  united  with 
Rrussia,  despite  a  protest  made  by  the  king,  George  V. 

Han'over,  a  city  of  W,  Germany,  cap.  of  above  province, 
and  metropolis  of  tlie  former  kingdom  of  thesatne  name, 
on  the  Leine,  an  arm  of  the  Weser,  84  m.  S.  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  62  55. E.  of  Bremen,  and  35  W.  of  Brunswick.  It 
is  built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  dlviiled  by 
tlie  river  into  an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  separate  magistrate.  The  former  is  nar¬ 
row,  ill-built,  ami  dirty;  the  new  t(>wn  is.  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  open,  cleanly,  aiiil  adorneil  with  handsome  streets 
and*  buildings.  Of  the  latter  the  chief  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  viceroy’s  palace,  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  States,  the  mint,  arsenal,  royal  stables,  and  town- 
hall.  If.  contains  a  goodly  number  of  religums,  benev¬ 
olent,  an«l  scholastic  establishments,  besides  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  libraries,  lyceums,  Ac.  The 
c<unmercial  organizatituis  inclmle  an  exchange,  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  ami  a  h^rg-handlnng,  or  market  for 
mining  produce.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  —  About  1  mile 
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distant  from  the  city  is  Ilerrcnhaiisen,  once  the  favorite 
residence  of  kings  George  1.  and  11.  of  England.  J‘op. 
(1876),  106,6*77. 

Htvii'ovor,  in  Connrcticut,  a  village  of  New'  Haven  co., 
on  the  Quinepiuc  River,  about  15  m.  N.  by  E.  of  New 
Haven. 

— A  post-office  of  New  London  co. 

lluii'ovor,  in  IlUnoU.  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  on  Shoal 
Creek,  abt.  45  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

— A  township  of  Conk  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,600. 

— A  i)ost-village  ami  town^hip  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  on  Apple 
River,  about  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Galena;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,000. 

— A  village  of  Woodford  co. 

Haii'ovO'r,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
CO.;  pop.  ubt.  1,200. 

— A  township  of  Luke  co.;  pop.  abt.  950. 

— A  village  of  Ohio  co.,  on  Luughery's  Creek,  abt.  4  m.  S. 
W.  of  Aurora. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Haii'ovoi*,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. ;  pop. 
459. 

Iffaii'ovor,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

l&aii'ovor,  in  Mainti,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.; 
p"p.  abt.  360. 

llaia'ovor,  in  Maryland,  a  jiost-offico  of  Howard  co. 

Han'over,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-tow'nship  of  I'ly- 
iiiouth  CO.,  abt.  2U  ni.  S.S.E.  of  Boston;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Han'over,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Jackson 
CO. ;  pop.  al»t.  1,400. 

Han'over,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Mille  Lacs  co., 
abt.  40  111.  N.  of  Princeton. 

fiSan'over,  in  Mis8ou‘i,\\  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Han'over,  in  Neio  Ilampshtre,  a  iiost-villuge  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grafton  co.,  about  56  m.  N.W.  of  Concord.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  which  some  of  our 
most  eiuiucnt  statesmen  were  educated.  Pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,900. 

Han  over,  in  j.Vfu>  Jersey,  in  Burlington  co.  See  New 
Hanover. 

— A  post-township  of  Morri.s  co.,on  the  Passaic  River,  abt. 
5  m.  N.  of  Morristown;  pop.  abt.  5,600. 

Han'over,  in  N7u>  York,  a  township  of  Cliautauqua 
Co.;  pop.  abt.  8.0ii0. 

Han'over,  in  Okio,  a  township  of  Ashland  co. 
abt.  2,6‘)0. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co.;  pop,  abt.  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  co. ;  pup.  abt.  3,300. 

— A  village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Marietta. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E. 
of  Newark;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,000. 

Han'over,  in  l^innsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— A  former  tuwnsliip  of  Dauphin  co.,  now  divided  into  East 
and  West  Hanover,  7.  v. 

— A  township  of  Leliigh  co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  ubt.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Nortliumptoii  cu.;  pop.  abt.  650. 

— A  township  of  Washingioii  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,6d0. 

— A  post-borough  of  Y'urk  co.,  about  18  m.  S.W.  of  Y’ork; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Han'over,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m.  JUvers.  N.  ami  S.  Anna  rivers,  wliich  unite 
in  this  CO.  to  form  the  Pamunkey.  Surface,  liilly;  soil, 
in  general  fertile.  Cap.  Hanover  Court-House.  Pop. 
abt.  19,0oD. 

Han'over,  in  IPisconsm,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Jonesville. 

Han'ov€^r  I’eiitre,  in  Ktw  Hampshire,  a  post-office 
of  Grafton  co. 

Ilan'o%’er  i'oiirt-Hoiise,  in  n'r^im'a,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  ami  cap.  of  llamiver  co.,  1  ni.  from  the  Pamunkey 
River,  and  20  N.  of  Richmond.  Henry  Clay  was  born 
here.  A  l)^i^k  action  occurre<l  at  this  place.  May  28, 
1862,  between  a  Coiifialerate  force,  and  a  brigade  of  Na¬ 
tionals  under  Gi  ii.  Pin  ter,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  200  men  killed  and  730  prisoners. 

Huiiove'rlan,  a.  {(Jtog.)  Of,  relating,  or  pei  tuining 
to  Hanover. 

— n.  {G>’og)  A  native,  or  naturalized  citizen  of  Hanover. 

Jlan'ovi^r  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, off 

the  W.  Coast  of  Patagonia,  Lat.  61®  S.,  Lon.  74®  30'  W. 

Han'over  JiineCioii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  York  CO. 

Han'overton,  or  Han'over,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Columbiuua  co.,  ubt.  10  lu.  W.  of  New  Lisbon  ;  pop.  abt. 
900, 

Han'over  Town,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanover 
CO.,  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  abt.  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Han'overville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northampton  co. 

lIan'Nar<l,  n.  A  merchant,  trader,  or  burghs  of  a 
llanse  town. 

{Eng.  Ptl.)  Tlio  name  given  to  the  official  report  of 
proceedings  in  the  Briti^h  Houses  of  Parliament;  (sa 
called  from  the  name  of  the  publisher.) 

llan'He,  llan'^a,  or  Ifanseat'ic  I..ea;;^iie.;  n. 

( Hist.)  A  celebrated  commercial  confeileracy  formed 
among  certain  commercial  cities  of  North  Germany,  in 
the  13th  century,  ami  t(»ok  its  name  from  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  word  hansa,  signifying  an  association  or  confed¬ 
eracy  for  mutual  aid.  As  tlie  commercial  cities  of  the 
North  began  to  increase  in  w'ealth  and  importance,  they 
came  to  be  lianissed  by  the  attacks  of  pirates  ami  rob¬ 
bers,  and  various  tolls  were  imposed  wdiicli  interfered 
seriously  with  traile.  These  circumstances  at  length 
gave  rise,  in  1239,  to  an  agreement  between  Hamburg, 
Dirmarsrh,  ami  iladeiii.  and  in  1241  a  conlederacy  was 
formed  between  llamixirg  and  LUbeck,  in  which  they 
mutually  agreed  to  protect  each  other  against  all 
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Tiolence.  This  confederacy  was  joined  liy  Brunswick  in  I  Hanseat'le,  a.  (ffroff.), 


I'JiT.  In  a  sliort  tinio  tlie  nnmher  of  tlie  nieinliers  Imd 
80  niucli  increHseti,  tliiit  in  1*^60  a  diet  was  held  at 
Luheck,  the  chief  city  of  the  league.  Kegiilar  meetings 
of  file  confederacy  now  took  |rlace  there  every  tliree 
years,  about  VVliitsiinticie,  and  tlie  general  archives  of 
the  league  were  kept  there.  The  confederai-y  was  at 
its  highest  degree  of  power  and  splendor  during  the 
lith  and  lath  centuries,  and  comprised  at  one  time  no 
fewer  than  85  cities.  These  were  distributed  into  lour 
classes  or  civcJ*'S-  Lubeck  wsis  ut  the  lu*uil  ot  X\\q  fifst 
circle  anti  h:id  lunier  it  Uaiubtirjc.  Ureiiien,  Ri)sH)ck, 
WIsinar,  &c.  Cologne  Wiis  at  the  heati  of  tlie  xe.C‘>nd  cir- 
do,  with  2d  towns  under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Uurd  circle,  which  comprised  13.  ll.intzic  was  at 
tlie  head  of  l\iv  fourth  circle,  having  under  it  8  towns  in 
its  vicinity,  besides  several  others  that  were  more  re¬ 
mote  The  supreme  aiithorilyof  the  league  was  vested 
in  the  deputies  of  the  ditferent  towns  assembled  in  con¬ 
gress.  In  it  they  discussed  all  their  measures  ;  it  de- 
ciileil  upon  the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to 
the  common  fund,  and  upon  the  quesiioiis  lliat  arose 
between  the  confederacv  and  other  powers,  us  well  as 
those  that  frequently  arose  between  the  ditferent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederacy.  .Anyone  might  bo  chosen  a 
deputy,  and,  besides  merchants,  the  congress  comprised 

clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  &c.  When  the  deliberations 

were  concluded,  the  decrees  were  formally  coniniuni- 
cated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  at  the  head  of  each 
circle  by  whom  they  were  subse.iuently  communicated 
to  those  below  them;  and  the  most  rigorous  measures 
wore  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  One  of  the 
biir-vomastersof  Ldbeck  presided  at  the  meeting  ol  con- 
gre-'s  and  during  the  recess  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
hail  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal,  direction  of  the 
aff.iirs  of  the  league.  Sometimes  congresses  were  held 
at  other  places  besides  LUbeck,  as  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
ic.,and  extraordinary  congresses  were  also  occasionally 
held.  As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  increased, 
they  became  more  ambitious ;  they  endeavored  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  North,  and  to 
obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
the  Baltic  Tliev  succeeded  in  obtaining,  p.irtly  in  re¬ 
turn  for  loans  of  money,  and  partly  by  force,  various 
privileges  and  immunities  from  the  uorthorn  sovereigns, 
which  secured  to  them  almost  the  whole  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  Scandinavia,  Deiiniark.  Prussia,  Poland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Ac.  They  now  declareil  their  object  to  be  to  protect 
themselves  ami  their  commerce  from  pillage,  to  guard 
and  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  cities, 
and  as  liras  practicable  to  monopolize  it ;  to  manage 
tlie  administration  of  justice  within  the  limits  ot  the 
confederacy;  to  prevent  injustice  by  public  assemblies, 
diets,  and  courts  of  arbitration;  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  immunities  received  from  princes,  and,  if 
possitde,  to  increase  and  extend  them.  The  league 
exercised  a  judicial  power,  and  inflicted  the  greater  and 
lesser  ban;  any  place  which  incurred  these  punishmeuts 
lieinir  skid'  to  bo  vr.rhamtd.  At  length  there  was  no 
marrin  Europe  that  was  not  gradually  drawn  within 
the  circle  of  its  influence;  and  by  the  greatness  ol  its 
wealth  and  the  might  of  its  arms,  it  became  the  mistress 
of  crowns,  lands,  and  seas.  It  conquered  Eric  ami 
Hakon  kings  of  Norwav.and  Waldemar  111  of  Denmark. 
It  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden,  and  gave  his  crown  to  Al¬ 
bert  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  U2S  it  equipped  a  fleet 
of  218  ships,  with  12,0dtl  soldiers,  against  Eric  of  Den¬ 
mark  In  the  country  under  its  immediate  influence,  it 
constructed  canals,  and  introduced  a  uniform  system  of 
wei'^hts  and  measures.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend 
thefr  commercial  transactions,  the  league  established 
various  factories  in  foreign  countries,  at  London  in 
12.50  at  Bruges  in  1252,  at  Novgorod  in  1272,  and  at 
Bergen  in  1278.  In  London  their  factory  was  of  con 
siderable  size  and  importance.  They  enjoyetl  various 
privileges  and  immunities;  they  were  permitted  to 
goverirthemselves  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations  ; 
Rad  the  custodv  of  one  of  the  gates  of  thecity(Bishops- 
gate)  committed  to  their  care;  and  the  duties  on  various 

kinds  of  iinporteil  commodities  were  cont^idenibly  re- 
duced  in  their  favor  In  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Russia,  they  enjoyed  the  like  important  privi- 
le'^es  The  foreiffu  factories  were  subjected  to  uu  almost 
monastic  strictness  of  discipline,  which  even  required 
the  celibacy  of  the  factors,  clerks,  &c  After  tlie  middle 
of  the  loth  century,  the  power  of  the  league  began  to 
decline,  not  owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  ot  its 
leaders,  but  to  the  progress  of  that  improyement  which 
it  had  done  so  iiiiich  to  promote.  Thecivilization.  winch 
had  been  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  these  cities,  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  from  them,  as  from  so  many  centres,  over 
tlie  contiguous  country.  The  people  began  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  tlieir  princes  also  saw  it  to  be  lor  tlioir 
advantage  to  encourage  sucli  enterprises;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  roads,  or  seas,  were  no  longer  insecure.  In 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  ilil- 
furent  cities  wliich  coinpo.sed  the  leasue  were  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  opposed  to  each  other  ,  and  the 
discovery  of  America  led  to  a  total  revolution  in  tlie 
state  of  trade.  TTie  last  diet  of  the  confederation  was 
lield  at  LUlieck  in  16:11),  wlien  tlie  union  was  dissolved 
Hamburg,  Ldbeck,  and  Bremen  suliseqiiently  formed 
an  association  among  tliemselves,  and  reiuaimsl  free  re- 
pulilics  till  1810,  when  they  were  inoorpoi  ated  into  the 
Erencli  empwe.  In  1813  they  again  became  free,  ami,  in 
com  unction  with  Frankfoi  t-on-the-Main,werc  recognized 
as  the  Free  H mmitic  Cities,  and  formed  a  part  of  t  he  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation.  In  1866.  Fr.ankfort-oii-the-Main  fell 
under  thedominion  of  Prussia,  and  the  only  Haiise  towns 
reUiuing  the  name  are  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Ldbeck, 


or  pertaining  to  the 

ilansc  towns,  or  to  tbcir  league.  — Sco  U.\N3E. 
w.  and  t*.  See  I1.\nd3EL.  ^ 

ill  E’  Viryiniu,  a  village  of  Kanawha  co., 
on  liie  Kanawha  Iliver,  abt.  18  m.  S.E.  of  Charleston. 
llaii'KOiUq  Ilan'soiifcab,  7i.  [From  tho  name  of 
the  inventor.]  See  Cau. 

in  Massachusr.tts,  a  post-townslup  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  CO.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

IIhu'moii,  in  IP<5consiM,  a  township  of  Grant  co. 
llaii'MOiiville*  in  California,  a  mining  village  of 
Yuba  CO.,  abt.  2+  m.  N.N.K.  of  Marysville. 

Iltiii'soii  ville,  in  Viryinia,  a  P.  0.  of  llussell  co. 

(in  the  LI.  States  han't]  in  England  Adn7.)  A 
vulgar  contraction  of  have  notj  or  has  7tot;  as,  I  hafit, 
(i.  e.,  1  have  7wt.) 

You  han't  that  simper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing."— Ad<ii«on. 

a  contracted  method  of  writing  Uampsuire, 

England, 

Hants,  a  central  co.  of  Nova  Scotia;  area,  abt.  1,000 
III.  liivers.  Shubenacadie  Iliver,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  divcrsifled  ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile. 
Mhi.  Coal  and  gypsum.  Cup.  Windsor.  l*op.  abt  21,300. 
llHp«  n.  [W.  hap,  luck,  chance,  fortune;  hapiaTi,  to 
happen,  to  have  luck  or  chance.  See  Happen.]  That 
which  happens;  chance;  acchleiit ;  luck  ;  casual  event; 
that  which  conies  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

'•  Her  life  had  full  oXhapt  aud  hazards  been. '  —  Fairfax. 

If  an,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  wrapper  ;  a  plaid  cloak. 
llHM«  V.  n.  To  hapi»en  ;  to  befall ;  to  occur  by  chance. 
Ilap-liaz'artI,  n.  [See  Haz.ard.J  Chance ;  accident. 

•  We  live  at  hap  hazard,  and  without  any  insight  into  causes 
and  effects.  ’  —  L Eotranife. 

Ilap'less,  a.  Luckless;  unfortunate;  unlucky;  un- 
liaiipy  ;  as,  a  hapless  maid. 

•  The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  haplezz  love.*'  —  Dr.  Johnson. 
Ilap'lessly,  a.  In  a  hapless  manner. 

Haply.  Udo.  By  Imp  or  clmnco;  perliaps ;  possibly; 
it  may  be  ;  by  accident;  casually:  peradveiiture. 

■■  Hapt}!  alumberiug  on  the  Norway  foam."  —Milton. 
Ilappcl.  {hapt.)  a.  [From  hap,  a  plaid  or  wrapper.] 
Wrapped;  cloaked;  covered,  as  witli  a  plaid;  as, 
“happed  with  flowers.”  (//ops'.) —  (Used  in  Scotland.) 
Happen,  {hap'n.)  ti.  n.  [W.  hapiaw,  to  happen.]  To 
come  bycbauce;  to  come  abruptly:  to  come  witliont 
one's  previous  expectation;  to  fall  out;  to  befall; 
as.  when  do  yon  expect  it  will  /lap/x-n/— To  come  to 
pass  ;  to  occur ;  to  take  place  ;  as,  the  accident  happened 
yesterday. 

To  happen  on.  to  liglit  on  ;  to  come  across;  to  meet 
witli ,  as.  to  happen  on  a  stroke  of  good-fortune. 

Hap  pily,  udi’-  LFf"'"  '“WF-]  In  a  ha|.py  manner; 
fortunately;  successfully;  luckily;  prosperously. —  In 
a  state  of  liappiiiess  and  felicity;  as,  ttiey  are  living 
happily  togetlier.  — Gracefully :  dexterously;  with  ease 
or  address ;  as,  lie  acted  Ids  part  happily. 
Hap'piness,  n.  [Icel.  heppni.  liappiiiess.]  Stateorcon- 
ditioii  of  tieiiig  liappy;  tlie  agreeable  sensations  wliicb 
spring  from  tlie  enjoyment  of  good  ;  tliat  state  of  a  la- 
iiig  ill  whicli  his  desires  are  gratified;  bliss;  felicity: 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  &c. ;  mental  satisfaction. — Good 
luck;  good  fortune;  prosperity. 

■  A  happiness  that  makes  the  heart  afraid.  ’—J/o.iI 
—Fortuitous  elegance  ;  artless  or  unstndieil  grace. 

"Certain  graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  langaage." 

Denham. 

Ilap'py,  a.  ]Icel.  happ,  good  luck,  unlooked-for  for¬ 
tune.  /irppian,  fortun.ite;  W.hapus,  happy]  Having 
good  hap ;  lucky  ;  fortunate ;  successful ;  as,  a  happy 
tlioiiglit,  a  happy  experiment. 

■■  Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days."— Byron. 

_ Being  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations  from  the 

possession  of  good  ;  enjoying  pleiumre  from  the  gratili- 
cation  of  the  feelings,  senses,  or  appetites ;  deriving  etise, 
peace,  comfort,  or  satislaction  ;  contented  in  mind. 

‘  Happy  the  mnn.  anil  happy  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  to  day  his  own.  —Dryden 
—That  supplies  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  or  furnislies  en¬ 
joyment ;  as,  everytliiiig  is  in  happy  train. 

Must  I  leave  thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades." 

Jftl/on. 

_ Prosperous;  having  secure  possession  of  gooJ;  in  cir 

cumstances  of  solid  felicity  or  content 
— Dexterous;  ready;  skillnl;  able;  having  capacity  or 
address. 

“One  gcDtleraao  is  happy  at  a  reply,  another  excels  in  a  re¬ 
joinder."— 

—Propitious;  significant  of  good;  favorable;  promising; 
as,  a /(Uppi/onieii. 

Hap'pv  tivinp.  in  California,  a  post-village  ot  Del 
Norte  CO.,  on  the  Klaiiiatli  River,  about  40  miles  above 
Orleans  Bar. 


If  ap'py  Cikinp.  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  raining  village 
of  Alturas  CO.,  on  Feather  River,  abt.  3  m.  from  Rocky 

I^'ps'burfr,  or  llnbfi'bur^.  [Contracted  from 
JIabichlshury,  Hawk’s  Castle]  (//i.st.)  Tlie  name  of 
the  reigning  imperial  family  of  Austria,  derived  from 
tlie  castle  of  Hapsburg,  or  H.ibichtsloii’g,  on  the  W ilpel- 
berg.  on  tiie  right  bank  of  tlie  .\ar.  in  tlie  present  Swiss 
canton  of  Aariiau.  Tlie  castle  was  built  in  tlie  llth 
century,  by  Werner,  bishop  of  Strasbiirg.  grandson  of 
Guntraii  “  llie  Rich,"  count  of  .Alsace  and  Breisgaii,  and 
who  is  said  to  liave  been  a  descendant  of  Etliico  I..  duke 
of  Alemannia  and  Alsace.  Tlie  proprietors  of  Hapsburg 
became,  at  a  later  period,  counts  of  II tpshurg ;  ami, 
gradually  extending  tlieir  dominions,  subsequently  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  landyrare.  In  1273,  Ro  lolpli,  of  tliis 
house,  became  eiupuror  of  Germany,  aud  tho  lonnder 
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of  the  reigning  house  of  Austria.  The  subsequent  hi®, 
tory  of  this  house  forms  part  of  the  history  ol  Germany 
and  Austria.  ,  , 

tlsniueUuU  (hniyimf,)  77.  (Mil.)  When  the  haiid-gun 
iiiul  arquebus  were  first  introduced,  the  buU  or  stock 
was  perfectly  straight,  and  in  the  h>rm  ot  a  stick  or 
broom-lmndle,  which  prevented  the  soldier  who  was 
using  it  from  taking  a  proper  aim  by  directing  Ills  eye 
along  the  barrel.  'Joobviate  this  inconvenience  and  im¬ 
perfection  in  tlie  weapon,  the  Germans  fitted  tlie  barrel 
to  a  hooked  butt,—  whence  the  name,  —  i-y  which  means 
the  tire-arm  could  be  ilischarged  from  the  chest  as  before, 
while  an  aU«litional  facility  was  given  for  taking  aim  at 
the  object  towards  wliicli  the  weapon  was  directed.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  abiuit  14S5.  'Ihe  JI.  may 
be  considered  a.s  the  first  step  in  the  long  series  of  im- 
jirovements  in  small  arms  which  seem  to  have  culminated 
in  the  rides  produced  in  inoderii  times, 
llaqiio'ton,  n.  A  coat  of  mail. 

liHr'alcl,  kings  of  Norway.  TUvfrst  of  the  name  D.  9^; 
tho  Sf'Co7id  succeeded  966,  and  was  killed  978;  thetAiVf/, 
B.  1017.  reigned  over  half  Norway  1(147,  and  was  killed 
1066;  the  third,  a  pretended  son  of  Magnus  III.,  began 
his  career  about  1130,  asnrped  the  throne,  and  was  van¬ 
quished  by  another  pretender  1136. 
liar  ahl,  kings  of  Denmark.  'I'hv first  of  the  name  known 
to  historians,  called  the  seve77ih,  reigned  930-980;  the 
eighth  succeeded  1014,  and  died  in  England  1017  ;  the 
7iinth  reigned  1076-S0. 

llar'altiOii^  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  co ,  adjoining  Alabama; 
area,  abt.  325  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Tallapoosa,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface.,  \  fertile.  Chp.  Bu¬ 
chanan.  ibp.  about  3,500. 

llariiillllk*  {ha7'*a-mooh',)  one  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains,  N.  of  Cashmere;  Lat.  34°  20'  N.,  Lon.  74°  43'  E. 
Height.  13,000  feet. 

lla'ran«  or  rather  Ciiaran.  called  by  the  Greeks  Char- 
ran,  and  by  the  Romans  Charne.  It  was  situated  in  tho 
north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  running  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  culled  from  llaraii,  tlie  father  of  Ltd  and 
brother  of  Abraham;  but  there  appears  no  ground  for 
thisconclusion  except  the  identity  of  names.  Abraham, 
after  he  had  been  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  tarried 
here  till  his  father  Teruh  died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  {Gen.  xi.  31.  32  ;  Acts  vii.  4).  Tlie  elder 
branch  of  the  family  still  remained  at  II..  which  led  to 
tho  interesting  journeys  thither,  described  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  history  —  first,  that  of  Abraham’s  servant  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (GV«.  xxiv.),  and  next,  that  of  Jacob 
when  he  fled  to  evade  the  wrath  of  Esau  (Geii  xxviii.  10). 
'Ihe  plain  bordering  on  this  town  is  celebrated  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Homan  army 
was  defeated  by  the  I’artliians,  and  the  triumvir  Cras- 
Bus  killed.  //.  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form 
of  Harran,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few  familieK  of  wan¬ 
dering  Arabs,  who  are  led  lliither  by  u  plentiful  supply 
of  w'uter  from  several  Kinall  streams.  It  is  situated  in  a 
flat  and  sandy  plain,  in  36°  40’  N.  Lat.,  36°  2'  45"  E.  Lon. 
Harangue,  (/lu-rdn//',)  «.  [Fr.:  \i.ari7iga;  Sp.  aren- 
ga,  from  o.Ger.  bring  (the  same  in  Icel.,  Old  Sax  and 
A.  S.),  a  ring,  a  circle.]  A  speech  addressed  to  an  as¬ 
sembly,  or  to  an  army  arranged  in  a  ring  or  circle;  a 
popular  oration;  a  c’eclaniaiory  public  address;  raut; 
noisy  declamation. 

•Harangues  are  beaM  ...  in  factious  opposition.  '—Milton. 

— r.  n.  To  make  a  speech  to  a  large  assemblage;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  noisy  duK’laniation. 

— r.  a.  To  niidress  by  an  harangue  or  oration ;  as,  the  gen¬ 
eral  hara7igue'l  his  troops. 

Ha'ran,  u.  [Fr.]  In  France,  an  establishment  for  the 
breeiiing  of  race-horses. 

Harass,  {hdr'as.)  v  a.  [Fr.  harasser.  from  Gr.  aras.^o,  to 
strike  hard,  to  dash  in  pieces;  Heb.  taras,  to  pull  or 
te;ird<>wn,  to  destroy.]  To  vex  ;  to  molest ;  todi^t^e88,* 
to  annoy;  to  tease’;  to  weary  with  importunity,  care, 
or  perplexity. 

“  The  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd.'  —JbA»uon. 

— To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  to  e.xcess ;  to  tire  with  a  repetition 
of  bodily  efforts,  or  an  undue  amount  of  labor. 

Spent  with  watching,  and  harass  d  out  with  duty  ' — Dryden. 
Har  a»$ior,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  harasses  or 

-  wearies. 

Har'atHsiiicnl,  n.  Act  of  harassing,  (r.)  ^ 

llarbiii;;:er.,  {hd7''bin-jer,)  n.  [Her.  herbergrr ;  D.  her- 
bergier,  iin  inn  keeper,  both  from  A  S.  herebrrga  —  here, 
an  army,  ami  bForguTt,  to  shelter;  scouts  being  sent  out 
from  an  army  on  march  to  select  a  proper  place  to  pitch 
the  camp.]  A  person  who  goes  before  to  proviile  harbor 
or  lodgings  for  those  that  follow ;  — hence,  in  its  modern 
application,  a  forerunner;  a  precursor;  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes  and  gives  notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

‘  The  evening  star,  Lore’s  karhinger.  appeared,  '—ifitton. 
llar'biii^rerecl,  a.  Ushered  by  a  liarbinger. 
Ilar'biHOii,  in  Indiana,  a  townsliip  of  Dubois  co. 
Harbor,  Harbour,  (hdr'ber,)n.  [.K.S.  here-berga^ 
herr,  an  army,  and  beorg.  refuge,  shelter.  See  IIarbin- 
OER.J  .K  place  of  entertiiinment  and  rest;  a  lodging; 
an  asylum;  a  refuge;  a  shelter. 

•  Curst  be  all  those  easy  fools  who  give  it  harhour." —  Rows. 

—  A  port  or  haven  for  siiipping;  an  area  of  navigable 
water  com  nnnicating  with  the  sea,  or  with  a  navigable 
river  or  lake,  deep  enough  to  receive  large  vessels,  am) 
protected  from  the  etVects  of  storms  or  heavy  seas.  II. 
must  always  be  accompanieil  by  a  roatlslead,  in  which 
vessels  miy  await  Ihe  high  tides,  if  the  II.  sli  uild  bo 
expo8e<l  to  their  action;  and  in  all  cases  It  is  pn^ferable 
that  there  should  be  an  outer  harbor,  in  wliicli  th-  sliips 
frequenting  the  particular  port  should  bo  able  to  bring 
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up  or  to  lose  the  way  tliey  retain  from  the  open  gea.  H. 
are  ilividHl  into  harbors  of  re/ag*;,  tidal  harbors^  and 
pfTmanent  harbors.  In  If.  of  reluj;e  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  secure  facility  of  entrance  and  sate  berths  for  the 
vessels  lying  in  tlieni,  together  with  great  facilities  for 
putting  to  sea;  but  as  the  vessels  fre«iuenting  II.  of  this 
class  are  usually  destinetl  for  some  other  port,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  making  enclosed  docks  where  the 
ships  might  be  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  tides. 
In  tidal  If.  such  inclosed  docks  are  wanted;  for  large 
vessels  are  rarely  so  built  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
beached,  or  unloaded  upon  the  beach,  when  the  ships 
are  left  by  the  tide.  Permamnt  If.  may  dispense  with 
the  works  for  the  inclosure  of  the  shipping;  but  they 


— Acid;  sour;  harsh;  rough;  austere;  as,  /»arrf  cider. — 
Harsh;  stiff;  forced  ;  constrained;  unnatural;  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  or  imagination  ;  as,  hard  coloring. 

“  Uis  direction  ii  hard,  bis  fingers  too  bold."  -^Dryden. 

— Uureiuiouable ;  unjust;  severe:  rigorous;  dilHcult  to 
put  up  with  ;  not  easy  to  bear  ;  painiul  to  endure  or  con¬ 
sent  to  ;  as,  hard  work,  a  hard  winter,  hard  times,  hard 
conditions,  a  hard  lot,  &c, 

{Ibtm.)  Abrupt  or  vehement  in  utterance;  not 
smootlily  or  gradually  sounded  by  the  tongue;  —  said 
of  certain  consonants,  as  g  in  gei^  and  c  in  carol,,  as 
differing  from  the  sound  of  tlie  siune  letters  in  gin.,  cis- 
tr:rn,  ic.  —  Hard  cash^  hard  monry,  specie,  coin,  or  me¬ 
tallic  currency,  as  distinguished  Ironi  paper  money.— 
Hard  icu<<r,  water  containing  minerul  ingredients  that 
decompose  Soap,  and  thus  make  It  uiisuitahle  fur  lava¬ 
tory  Uses.  —  Hard  wwd,  wood  of  a  close  grain  and  solid 
texture,  as  teak,  greenheurt,  oak,  ash,  box,  Ac.  —  Hard 
pan,  tlio  indurated  stratum  of  earth  deposited  beneath 
the  soil. 

llar<l,  adw  With  pressure  or  urgency;  —  hence,  zeal¬ 
ously  ;  diligently:  earnestly;  us,  to  pleiul  Aurt/. 

XJy  correspoudeut .  .  pressen  hard  tor  uu  auswer.  — Atterhury. 
— Uni'asily ;  vexatiously  ;  as,  it  goes  hard  with  our  friend. 
—  With  difficulty  ;  laboriously  ;  as,  the  cable  runs  hard. ' 
—  Closely;  distressfully;  so  us  to  raise  difficulties;  as,| 
to  he  pushed  hard  for  money.  —  With  urgent  pressure; 
vigoiounly;  violently  ;  vehemently;  —  hence,  last;  mp- 
idly;  nimbly;  expeditiously;  as,  to  run  hard.  —  With' 
great  force;  tempestuously;  boisterously;  violently;! 
copiously;  heavily;  as,  it  rains it  blows  hard, 
ffard  by,  close  ;  near  to  ;  not  far  distant. 

'  Dowd  in  a  dale,  Aard  a  (urest  «  side.  — 5/;cMJicr 
Hard  up,  presse<I  for  ready  money  ;  short  of  cash  ;  des¬ 
titute  of  means  or  resources  ;  in  a  state  of  poverty  aiid| 
extremity.  (Used  colloquially.)  j 

Fig.  1238. _ ^xriENT  H.\RB0R  op  0ST1.\,  ’*  To“»  beiug  hard  up.  1  leut  him  a  sovereign.”— 

(At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.)  (ffard  is  often  used  in  composition  in  a  conipoun«l 

r  *1  form,  as  hard-won,  hard-fought,  hard-hoRVtetl,  &c.  In! 

will  be  alway.s  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  commercial  nautical  language  it  is  also  employed  to  give  einpliasisi 

port,  as  ships,  unless  always  at  the  same  level,  cannot  he  wonls  of  commaml  with  which  it  is  joined  ;  as,  hard 
economically  unloaded  :  in  such  seaa  as  the  Medi terra-  a-weatlierl  Aard  a-port  1  &c.) 

nean.  the  (aspian,  and  the  great  lakes  of  N.  Amencsi,  ^  ^  kind  of  causeway  or  pier  on  the  banks  of 

this  remark  cloos  not  apply.  1  ractically,  permitiient  If  river,  Inirhor,  &c.,  used  as  a  lanihng-place  lor  boats  ; 
are  either  military  or  civil.  The  first  require  large  j  Hard  at  Portsmouth,  Eug. 

areas  of  water  surface,  where  the  ships  may  he  in  ordi-  _  jj.,x  •  tow 

nary  iis  at  New  York^,  Cherbourg  Pl.vniouth  Port.s-  ,,j^-^,,,^,,„pp  j^  (hard'an  ger-fetU!,)  a  portion  of 
nioiitli.  Brest,  Toulon,  Norfolk.  &c.  .  the  latter  are  usii-  ^  great  tscandinavian  chain  of  mountains,  about  70  m. 

ally  smaller,  and  more  compact  M  Boston  Mobile,  I.iv-  j  jj  Norway.  Average  height,  4.000  ft. 

erpool^,  Havre,  Soiitlniinpton,  talmouth,  (ilasgow,  1.011-  |f  n.  A  kind  of  confection  made  of  baked 

don.  Bordeaux,  &c.  The  art  of  coiistrnctiiig  artificial  sugar,  butter,  molasses,  Ac. ;  toflee.  (Commonly  used 
harbors  may  be  traced  ilown  to  the  birth  of  commerce  j  EngPuui ) 

I  llairirbeaiii,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Thornboam.  See  Car- 
PIVUS. 

llar'ileeville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Beaufort 
district,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Siivannah. 
llar'deaiaii,  iu  T€nne<sec,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  areji,  about  550  sq.  in.  Hirers,  llatcliee,  and 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Bolivar.  Pop.  about  iy,(X)0. 
llar<reii«  v.  a.  [A.  S.  heurdian  ;  Icel.  hardna  ;  Goth. 
ghardjan.]  To  make  hard  or  more  hard  ;  to  indurate  ; 


and  naval  warfare,  but  far  above  all  other  ancient  iia- 
tions,  the  Romans  excelled  in  this  branch  of  ni.arine  en¬ 
gineering.  The  port  of  Ostia,  illustrated  in  Fig.  123S, 
and  which  is  now  2  or  3  miles  inland,  has  perhaps  not 
been  surpassed  in  modern  times,  and  is  especially  re¬ 
markable  fur  having  a  mole  with  open  arches,. resting 
upon  stone  pier.s,  which  gave  full  play  to  tlie  tidal 
and  littoral  currents,  and  thus  prevented  the  deposition 
of  s;indbanks. 

— a.  a.  To  shelter;  to  defend  ;  to  secrete;  to  permit  to 
lodge,  rest,  or  reside ;  to  enterPiin  ;  as,  to  harbor  a 
guest,  to  harbf)r  a  suspicion.  —  To  protect  or  secure,  as 
a  vessed  in  distress. 

— r.  n.  To  take  refuge  f»r  shelter  ;  to  lodge  or  abide  for  a 
time ;  to  sojourn ;  to  receive  entertainment. 

“  Let  s  Aariowr  here  »D  York.  ~Shak$. 

Ilar'bora^fo*  Harbourage,  n.  Shelter;  rest; 
entertainment.  (R.) 

••Your  king  .  . .  craves  Aar6oura^«  within  your  city  walls.”  Shaks. 

Har  bor  Creek,  in  Pninsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Erie  co. 

Har'borer,  u.  One  who  gives  harbor  or  shelter ;  an 
entertainer. 

Ilar'bor  ^iraee,  a  town  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Conception  Bay,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  St.  John's. 

Har  bor  Island,  in  the  W.  Indies.  See  B.tnvMA 
Isi.Axns. 

Ilar'borleiHS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  harbor. 

llar'bor-iiiasler,  w.  An  officer  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  all  bu.siness  connected  with  a  harbor  or  port  for 
ships. 

Ilar'bortowii,  in  yew  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

liar  bur;;,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  llaifover,  24 
m.  N.W.  of  Luueburg,  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Elbe. 


to  make  firm,  solid,  or  compact;  ns,  to  harden  wood, 
steel,  or  clay.  —  To  confirm  iu  effrontery  ;  to  make  im- 
pinlent;  to  make  obstinate,  unyielding,  or  refractory';  to 
confirm  in  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmity  ;  to  make 
obdurate,  insensible,  or  unfeeling;  as,  to  harden  one's 
heart.  “  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me.’’  —  Swift. 

— To  make  hard  and  strong:  to  strengthen;  to  inure;  to 
render  firm  or  less  liable  to  injury  by  exposure  or  use; 
as,  to  harden  one’s  muscles  by  consUint  exercise. 

— u.  u.  To  become  hard  or  more  hard  ;  to  become  inured  ; 
to  indurate,  as  flesh  ;  to  acijuire  firmness  or  solidity ;  as, 
clay  hardens  by  exposure  to  tlio  sun. 

— To  become  strengthened,  confirmed,  or  consolidated; 
useil  in  either  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  as,  he  hardened  in 
vice. 

Har'denberjar,  C.arl  Ahoust.  Prixce  vox,  a  famous 
German  statesman,  born  at  Hanover,  1750.  In  1790 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  I’nissia,  whose 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  he  became  in  1806.  At  the 
close  of  the  wars  of  the  first  French  empire,  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1814.  D.  at  Genoa,  1822. 

H  rtr'<leiiber|f*  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jeiming  co., 
abt.  79  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Har'ileiiburff*  in  New  York.  See  Supplement. 


opposite  to  Hamburg.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  wax,  linen,  Urtrcleiiecl.  (Aarc/’w/,)  p.  a.  Made  hard,  or  more  hard. 


solid,  or  compart;  made  obstinate,  callous,  insensible, 
unfeeling;  rendered  more  impenetrable;  confirmed  iu 
vice  or  error;  as,  a  hardened  reprobate. 

One  who  hardens  or  so- 


sail-cloth,  starch,  and  p(unpo\vder.  Pop.  ff.loO. 

Hard, a.  r.\.  S./iwr/f;  D.  hard ;  Oe.T.  hart ;  D.\n. hoard; 

Icel.  harar ;  probably  akin  to  Vr.hardi,  and  to  Or. 

kartos.  Tor  kratos,streugth.  R.>ot  S insk. hard.]  Hardener,  (hard'ner,)  n 
Firm;  solid;  mas-sive  ;  compact;  not  yielding  to  pres->  Iidifi*‘S.  ^ 

sure*  resisting  easy  penetration  or  separation;  —  cor-  IIt'<*derwyk,  (har^der-vTke.)  a  fortified  town  of  Oul- 
relative  of  .so/t;  as,  a  hard  stone,  hard  wood,  a  hard\  deHand  in  HojlamU  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  27  in.NAV.  of 

nut.  &c.  —  Difficult  to  the  understanding:  not  easily  * .  ‘  ^ 

penetrated  by  the  Intellect;  as,  a  hard  problem.  “  Hard 
words,  which  I  was  obliged  to  ikso.'*  (Arhnthnot.)-^ 

Difficult  of  accomplishment;  full  of  difficulties,  ol>- 
stacles,  or  contniry  influences ;  painful;  laborious;  fa¬ 
tiguing;  arduous;  attend“d  with  difficulties  or  pain,  or 
both  ;  as,  a  hard  t;i.sk,  a  metal  hard  to  fuse.  —  Powerful ; ! 
forcible;  difficult  to  resist  or  restrain. 

“  They  are  strug?lln?  with  a  power  which  will  always  be  too 
hard  for  them.’  — Addison. 


Arnheim.  Mmuf.  Smoked  fish,  and  dyes,  and  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain,  timber,  nnd  fish.  Pp.  6,148. 

Hard'-favoro<l,  Hard'-favoiirod.  (-fa'vord.) a. 
Having  a  harsh,  nigired  cast  of  countenance;  coarse- 
featured:  without  comeliness. 

Ilard'-lavorodne^i.s,  n.  Plainness  or  coarsonessof 
featu  res. 

i  Haril'-foainred,  {fU’yurd,)  a.  Hard-favored ;  plain  ; 
coarse-feat  ure‘l. 

Har<r-fiKt<*d.  a.  Having  hard,  coarse,  or  sinewy 


—Oppressive:  cruel;  unfeeling:  rigorous not  easy  to 
influence  or  control ;  difficult  to  please  or  touch  ;  as,  a 
hat'd  heart :  —  hence,  ahusive  ;  harsh  :  as,  hard  words  ; 
also,  rough  ;  rude  :  coarse ;  as.  a  hard  countenance. 

“  Rough  ungovernable  passions  hurry  meo  on  to  say  or  do  very 
iUird  or  ofTensive  things.”— At/'-rfrury. 
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hands,  as  from  the  eff«*ct.s  of  labor;  as,  a  hardfieted 
navvy.  — Covetous  :  grasping :  niggardly  ;  parsimonious  : 
close-fisted:  as,  a  hard-fisted  usurer. 

Har<r-foiitf lit,  (-fnwt,^  a.  Obstinately  contested; 

vigorcnisly  striven  for;  as,  a  hard-fought  battle. 

Hard  hack,  71.  (Bot.)  See  Spiu.*:^. 
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Hard’-liandod,  a.  Having  hard  hands,  hard-fi.sted 
Ilard'liead,  n.  Clash  of  heads  in  contest  or  combat. 

"  1  buve  been  ut  hardhead  with  your  butting  citizens.  ’  —  Dryden. 

Harti  lieadod,  a.  Shrewd;  acute;  intelligent;  as, 
a  hardheadtd  lawyer. 

Harcr*liearte(l,  a.  Having  an  unfeeling  heart; 
cruel;  inexorable;  merciless;  without  mercy  or  pity; 
barbarous. 

*'  John  Bull,  otlierwiiie  a  gr>od-natured  man,  was  very  Aard- 
hearttd  to  bis  sister  Beg.  —  Arbuthnot. 

Hardicaiiiiti*',  or  Uard.acanute,  a  king  of  England, 
B.  1U18,  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Canute  the  Great.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  whose  viceroy  he  was  in  Denmark, 
Harold,  a  ytmuger  son  by  Canute's  marriage  witli  Alf- 
giva,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  assumed  the 
crow'll  of  Kiighuul,  and  a  bloody  struggle  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  tlio  eldest  son  accei)tiiig  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  country  south  of  llie  Thames  —  thus  forming 
tlio  ancient  kingdom  of  Wessex.  The  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  of  bis  bachelor  life  was  an  inordinate  love  of  eating 
and  drinking;  and  long  after  bis  death  by  apoplexy, 
his  subjects  cuntinued  to  celebrate  the  event,  under  tlio 
title  of  Hog's  Tide,  or  Hock  Wednesday.  D.  ut  Claj>- 
ham,  1042. 

lIai*(rilioo<l„  77.  Quality  of  being  hardy;  boldness; 
firm  courage;  intrepidity;  valor;  bravery.  —  Firmness 
of  body  derived  from  laborious  exercises.  —  Excess  of 
confidence:  effrontery;  assurance. 

IIar<Uily«  adv.  \\ith  great  l»oldnes8;  stoutly;  in  a 
hardy  manner;  with  firmness  or  sternness. 
Haririnieiit,  n.  llurdihood;  courage;  stoutness; 
firmness.  (R.) 

"  Zeal  waa  the  apring  whence  flowed  her  hardiment.”  —  Fairfax. 
Har'fliii.  in  Illinois,  a  S.co.,  adjoining  Kentucky:  area, 
about  20o  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Ohio,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  tertile.  Cap.  Eliza- 
betlitown.  P<rj).  abt.  0.006. 

— A  post-village,  cup.  of  Calhoun  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River, 
about  86  m.  S.W.  of  Springfiehl  ;pop.  abt.  425. 

—  A  township  of  Tike  co.  ‘,pop.  abt.  1,800. 
llnrdin*  in  iou’a,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  576  sq  m. 

Hirers.  Iowa  River.  Tipton,  and  some  other  creeks. 
Surface.,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Eldora.  P(p.  11.007. 
— A  village  on  tlie  dividing  line  between  Allamakee  and 
Clayton  cos.,  abt.  65  in.  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  post-office  of  Clayton  co. 

— A  townsliip  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  908. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop-  583. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. ;  p(p.  370. 

Har  tlin,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  500 
sq.  in.  Hirers.  Salt  River,  Rolling  Fork,  Nolin,  and 
Rough  creeks.  N'wr/acr,  undulating;  soi/,  fertile.  Cap. 
Elizabethtown.  Ptp.  abt.  16.0U0. 

Iiar'<liii,  in  Missouri,  a  post  village  of  Ray  co.,  abt.  9 
ni.  E  of  Richmond. 

If  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. :  area,  about  476 

sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Scioto  and  Miami,  and  Blanchard's  Fork. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Kenton.  Pop.  abt. 
30.000. 

— A  post-village  of  Slielby  co.,  about  5  m.  W.  of  Sidney, 
llar'cliii,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Clackamas  co. ;  pop. 

I  abt.  300. 

Hnr'iliii,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama 
and  Missis&ippi;  area,  abt.  650  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Tennessee, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  slopes  gradu¬ 
ally  downwards  from  each  side  towards  the  river;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Savannah.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 
llar'tiiii*  in  Texas,  n  S.E.  co. ;  arra,  about  ^00  sq  m. 
Hirers.  Neelies,  Pine  Island  Bayou,  and  Cypress  Creek. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hardin. 
Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  abt.  80  m.  E.  of  Houston, 
llar'cliii  C'ily,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Hardin  co. 
l£ar<l'iiiOJi^».  n.  [¥r.hardiesse.\  Quality  of  being  hardy; 
power  of  endurance. 

*•  Hardness  ever  of  hardiness  is  mother.” — Shaks. 

—  Excess  of  confidence;  assurance;  effrontery;  boldness, 
llar'cliiiife*  Henry,  (Viscuint.)  an  English  field-mar¬ 
shal,  and  governor-general  of  India.  B.  in  Durham,  1786. 
He  greatly  distinguislied  himself  in  the  war  against 
France,  became  secretary  of  war  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  1844  was  sent 
out  to  replace  Lord  Elleiiborough  as  governor-general 
of  Intlia.  On  the  breaking  out  oj  the  Sikh  war.  in  1845, 
he  hurric<i  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  generously  post¬ 
poning  all  questions  of  dignity,  acted  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  during  the  fierce  conflicts  at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
and  ?obraon.  In  1862  he  succeeded  Wellington  as  com- 
mander-in  chief  of  the  Bi  itibh  army,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1856. 

liar  diiig'villo.  in  NVte  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester 
co..  about  24  m.  S.  of  Camden. 

Har'diir^biir^ir,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Dearborn  co., 
alx>ut  4  m.  N.  ot  Uawren<'ebnrg. 

_ X  post-village  of  Wa.«iliington  co.,  about  32  ni.  N.W.  of 

New  Albany. 

llar'<lin!4l>urs:.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Breckinridge  co.,  about  120  ni.  of  Irankfort; 

abt.  1,200. 

Har'<llnsviH<‘,  in  Illinois,  a  P  0.  of  Crawford  co. 
Ilar'dinfsvillo,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
about  9  tn.  S.W.  i)f  Frankfort.  • 

IIuimI'KIi,  a.  Hard  in  a  certain  degree. 
Har'tlistaii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,712. 

Uaril  liabor.  (Law.)  A  imnishment  frequently  added 
to  iniprisonnient  in  tliose  State«  wliere  the  penitentiMry 
system  has  been  julopted.  This  l.ibor  i^'  m  t  grent  r 
than  that  voluntarily  performed  hy  nriny  frei-uien  m  <1 
tliequaiitity  requirtsl  to  be  perforimMl  is  md  exun^n  jO  d. 
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In  the  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  it  consists  in  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  weaving,  shoemaking,  and  such  like 
employments. 

]Iar<l-la'b<>r  I'reek,  in  S.  Cdroluia^  joins  Stevens 
Creek  in  Kdgefield  (list. 

Ilard'-laborecl,  lfiar<r-laboHred,a.  Diligently 
wrought;  studied  with  care  and  labor;  elaborate;  as, 

“  a  hard-labored  poem.”  —  Stvifl. 

Ilard'ly,  a(/v.  \Vith  difficulty;  iu  a  hard  or  arduous 
manner. 

*•  Recovering  hardly  wbat  be  lost  before.** — Drydtn. 

— Barely;  almost  not;  not  quite  or  wholly  ;  scarcely;  as, 
hardly  enough. — Harshly ;  coarsely ;  roughly ;  severely ; 
rigorously. 

liard'-iuoiitlied,  a.  Not  sensible  to  the  hit;  not 
easily  governed  by  the  rein  ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed  horse. 

llard'iiesH^  n.  Quality  or  property  of  being  hard  ; 
firmness;  close  union  of  the  component  parts;  c<jm* 
pactness;  solidity;  the  quality  of  bodies  which  resists 
impression  or  separation  of  their  particles;  difficulty  to 
be  understood,  or  to  be  executed  or  accomplisbed ; 
scarcity;  penury;  confirmed  state  ot  impenitence  or 
wickedness;  coarseness  of  features;  rigor;  liarshuess; 
ronghiiess,  as  of  sculpture;  niggardliness;  severe  lab(jr, 
trials,  or  sufferings;  a  (juality  in  some  kinds  of  water 
which  unfits  it  for  washing  ;  insensibility  of  heart. 

{Fhi/sic^.)  That  condition  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
in  solids  which  enables  their  constituent  molecules  to 
retain  their  relative  position,  and  resist  any  physical 
force  which  tends  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  body.  //.  is 
entirely  different  Uon\  demity :  for,  although  g(dd  and 
platinum  are  denser  than  glass,  yet  glass  is  lianler  than 
gold  or  platinum.  Iron  and  zinc  are  lighter,  hut  harder, 
tlian  gold  or  platinum.  Sir  Is.iac  Newton  supposes  tlie 
primary  particles  of  all  bodies  to  he  perfectly  hard,  and 
not  capable  ot  being  broken  or  divide<l  by  any  power  in 
nature;  but.  with  all  our  extended  knowledge,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  the  conditiuiis 
of  the  elementary  particles  which  render  bodies  hard, 
brittle,  malleable,  ductile,  <fec.  Some  metals  are  ren- 
den^d  hard  with  great  readiness.  This  is  of  inestimable 
value  iu  tlie  manufacture  of  steel  especially,  which  can 
he  varied  in  U.  by  heating  suddenly,  cooling,  an«l  then 
tempering.  //.  is  often  accompanied  by  brittleness;  but 
this  can  generally  be  overcome  by  lieating  and  slow 
cooling;  this  process,  however,  often  takes  away  from 
the  hardness.  In  the  production  of  alloys,  another  use¬ 
ful  property  is  frequently  developed.  Copper  and  tin. 
neither  of  which  is  remarkable  for  H.  or  ehwticity.  pos¬ 
sess  both  these  qualities  wlieu combined;  in  which  form 
they  constitute  liell-metal. 

{Mm.)  The  f{.  of  a  mineral  is  a  valuable  means  of 
distinguishing  it  from  otliers  closely  res(unbliug  it.  It 
is  the  first  property  a  student  examines  in  a  specimen. 
The  relative  degrees  of  H.  are  expressed  in  numbers  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  scale,  the  numbers  of  which  represent  the 
II.  of  ten  well-known  minerals,  viz. : 

1  Talc,  6  Feldspar  (cleavable  var.), 

'Z  Rock  Salt,  7  Rock  Crystal, 

3  Calc  Spar  (ti'‘^nsparent),  8  Topaz  (transparent), 

4  Fluor  Spar  (crystallized).  9  Sapphire  or  Corundum, 

5  Apatite  (transparent),  10  Diamond. 

In  testing  a  mineral,  if.  for  instance,  it  neither  scratches 
nor  is  scratched  by  apatite,  its  hardness  is  5.  If  it 
scratches  apatite  and  is  itself  scratciied  by  feldspar,  its 
hardness  is  between  T)  and  6,  and  so  on. 

llar'(l<»ck,  71.  II  »ar-dock. 

••  //jrdocAa,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers."  —  Shaka. 

llarcl'-rilil,  a.  Much  pressed;  in  great  straits;  as,  to 
be  hard-run  for  time. 

Hard  Scrab'ble,  in  Pmn'a.,  a  vill.  of  Lancaster  co. 

lIaiMl>dli|>,  n.  A  liard  state  or  condition;  toil;  fa¬ 
tigue;  privation  ;  Revere  labor  or  want ;  injury ;  oppres¬ 
sion;  injustice;  annoyance;  grievance. 

*•  They  were  exposed  to  hardship  and  penury." — Bishop  Sprat. 

Ilard'-fack,  n.  {yaut.)  A  term  applit'd  by  sailors 
to  sea-biscuit  or  ship-bread;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
soft  tack  (i.  e.  fresh  baker’s  bread). 

l¥ard'-visas‘**<k  u.  Coarse-featured;  hav¬ 

ing  a  harsh,  rugged  coiinteuanco. 

llard'waro*  n.  A  generic  term  employed  to  signify 
buch  manufactures  as  are  produced  from  the  commoner 
or  more  useful  iiu'tals ;  that  is,  ir(»n  and  steel,  brass  and 
copper,  zinc  and  tin, and  occasionally  certain  commoner 
kinds  of  plated  goods. 

Hard  ware  River,  in  Virginia^  enters  James  River 
iu  Fluvanna  co. 

Hard'wick,  in  Massachunfits^fi  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  W'urcester  co.,  abt.  6  m.  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2.0)0. 

Hard'wick,  in  yeio  Jersey,  a  township  of  Warren 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Hard  wick,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Caledonia  co.,  on  Lamoille  River,  about  20  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Montpelier;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1.600. 

Hard  wick  Outre,  in  yew  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Warren  co..  abt.  3  m.  N.E.  of  Blairstown. 

Hard  wicke  iMland,  an  island  of  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Charlotte  Sound,  between  Qtieen  Charlotte’s  Is¬ 
land  and  the  mainland. 

Hard'y,  a.  [Fr.  hardi ;  Norm,  hardy  ;  It.  arditn,  bold, 
courageous,  daring.  See  IIard.J  Bold;  brave;  stout; 
daring;  resolute. 

“And  Bhall  not  lore  s  diviner  power  inspire 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  gen’roua  Arc  ?  "—Prior. 

—Confident;  full  of  effrontery;  having  much  assurance; 
impudent;  stubborn  to  exces.s;  as.  a  hardy  beggar. 
—  Strong;  firm;  compact:  as,  a /iarc/y  constitution. 

“An  unwholesome  blast  may  shake  to  pieces  bis  hardy  fabric." 

South. 

— Inured  to  fatigue;  rendered  firm  by  exercise;  as,  a 
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hardy  explorer.  — Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  cold 
winds  and  weather;  a.s,  a  Aarrfj/ plant. 

— n.  A  tool  used  by  blacksmiths. 

Har'dy,  in  Ohw,'\i  township  of  Holmes  co,;  pop.  about 
•2,100. 

Hur'dy,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  A/'ea.  abt.  1,400  sq.  m.  i^rrrs.  N.  and 
forks  of  the  Branch  and  the  Cacapon  and  Lost  rivers. 
iSur/ac#*,  broken  and  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  M(‘drefield.  abt.  10.600. 

Hur'dy  ville,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  post-village  of 
Mohave  co.,  on  the  Colorado  River,  abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of 
Prescott. 

Jlsir'dy  villc,  in  Kentucky,  a  i»ost-office  of  Hart  co. 

Hare,  n.  [A.  S.  Aura;  Dan.  and  Swed.  Aare ;  Icel.  Ai>ri, 
heri;  Ger.  hast;  0.  Ger.  liaso;  Sausk.  sasa,  a  hare.] 
(ZoCl.)  See  LEPOian.*. 

Harc'bcH,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Campanula. 

Harc'-bruiiied,  a.  Mild;  unsettled;  giddy;  volatile; 
heedless. 

“  That  Aare-6rained  wild  fellow  begius  to  play  the  fool.'*— JSacon. 

Hare'-licarted,  a.  Timorous;  shy;  easily  scared  or 
intimidated. 

Ctare'liotiiid,  7i.  Same  as  Haruier,  q.  v. 

Hare  li!ilaiiU,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  about  95  miles  N.K.  of  Quebec. 

Hare'li|>,  ?<.  {Surg.)  A  congenital  or  natural  de- 
fonuiiy,  with  which  children  are  sometimes  born;  the 
tipper  iip  being  dell  or  divided,  eitlier  in  the  centre  or  a 
little  to  tlie  side  of  the  centre,  and  so  called  Irom  the 
peculiar  lormalion  of  the  ujjper  lip  of  the  hare.— This 
malformation  i.s  sometimes  attended  with  a  cleft  or  fis¬ 
sure  along  the  entire  arch  of  the  palate,  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  dtuible  harelip,  thedelt  existing  on  each 
side  of  the  lip,  with  a  double  fissure  in  the  palate,  or  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  the  bony  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  In  all  case.s  tliere  is  much  inconvenience  in 
talking,  and  in  severe  cases,  from  tlie  absence  of  one  or 
two  teetli,  and  the  deft  in  the  mouth,  articulation  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  treatment,  which  is  quite 
simple,  consists  in  cutting  the  uneven  edge  of  each  side 
of  the  split  lip  smooth  by  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife, 
till  the  breach  presents  the  appearance  of  the  letter  V 
reversed  (  A  '  ♦  fhree  fine  silver  pins  or  needles  arc 

then  passi'd  through  each  flap,  and  a  piece  of  silk  thread 
wound  in  the  form  of  a  figure  oo  from  liead  to  point  of 
each  pin,  till  the  two  raw  edges  of  the  flap  are  brought 
close  togetlier,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  so  for  some 
days,  till  a  perfect  union  by  the  first  intention  takes 
place,  the  patient  being  kejit  on  a  liquid  or  very  soft  diet 
till  the  union  is  perfect.— M'hen  that  is  the  case,  the 
threads  are  to  bo  cut,  the  needles  or  pins  withdrawn, 
and  tlie  part  secured  for  some  time  longer  by  strips  of 
the  best  adhesive  plaster.  This  operation,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  should  he  adopted  early  —  us  soon,  iu  fact,  as 
the  infant's  or  child's  strength  can  bear  it. 

Hare'li|>|>e<i,  {dipt,)  a.  Having  a  harelip. 

Ha'reiii,  n.  [Ar.  harem,  anything  prohibited,  muhar- 
7*a7«,  prohibited,  from  harram,X.o  proliibit.]  The  iiaiiie 
given  to  tlioso  apartments  in  the  houses  of  the  East, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  exclu.siveuseof  the  leinales 
of  the  family.  See  Seraolio. — The  collective  number 
of  wives  ainl  concubines  pertaining  to  one  man. 

Hureii'^it'orni,  a.  [Fr.  Aar(»ni/,  herring,  and /orme, 
form.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  herring. 

Haro'-|>i|>e«  n.  A  trap  to  catch  hares. 

Hare*s-lotf  nee,  {-Ict'tis,)  n.  {Bot.)  See  Sonchus. 

Hare*4$-tuil-;^rasH.  ?i.  {Bot.)  See  Lauluus. 

Ilare*s  C’or'ner,  in  Delaware,  a  I’.O.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Hare  WOO<k  iu  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Balliiiiore 
co.,  abt.  14  III.  E.N.E.  of  Ballimore. 

Har^faii^,  7i.  [A.S.  hara,  have,  and/an^an,  to  Catch.] 
{Zool.)  Tlie  great  snowy  owl.  See  owl. 

Harfleiir,  {har'Jiur,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Seine-In- 
ferieure,  at  tlie  conttiience  of  the  Seine  with  the  Le- 
zarde,  5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Havre,  and  1  m.  from  the  sea.  Its 
harbor,  once  good,  is  now  nearly  filled  up.  i*(y).  *2,100. 

Har'lor<l„  in  Maryland,  a  N.E.  co.,  ailjuining  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  arc'i,  about  480  sq.  miles.  Rivei's.  Susquehanna 
River.  Deer  Creek,  and  M  inter's  Run.  ^nr/ac€,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  limestone,  uud  granite. 
Cap.  Bel  Air.  Pop.  ahout  35,000. 

— A  village  of  Harford  co.,  abt.  *25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Har'forcl,  in  New  York,  a  post-towiisliip  of  Cortland 
CO.,  abt.  140  m.  IV.  by  S.  of  Albany;  pop.  (1870)1,004, 

Har'ford,  in  Ptnnsylva7na,i\  post-townsnip  of  Su.'^que- 
haiina  co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Montrose  ;  po2t.  abt.  1,800. 

Har'ford  Furuaee^  iu  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Harford  co. 

Har'g;ravei4«  Edmund.  See  Supplement. 

Har^^reaveii,  James,  (/mr'^i-aims,)  a  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  mechanician,  who,  while  working  as  a  pour  weaver 
at  Stanhill,  in  Lancashire,  conceived  the  idea  of  imitat¬ 
ing,  by  machinery,  the  action  of  the  spinner  seated  at 
her  w'ool-wheel ;  by  means  of  which  the  roving”  of 
w'ool  could  be  extended  indefinitely  ;  and,  after  having 
been  twisted,  wound  on  tliocope  or  spindle.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  “  Rpinning  jenny;"  and 
even  at  the  period  ot  its  first  construction  (ITi’u)  it  pro¬ 
duced  more  work  than  the  combined  efforts  of  thirty 
spinners  with  the  old  wheel.  Arkwright  and  otliers 
have  since  completed  the  invention  ;  the  machinery  of 
cotton-spinning  being,  at  the  ]iresent  day,  among  the 
very  best  and  simi*lest  of  all  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  cotton-spinners,  who  had  hitherto  worked  by  hand, 
imagining  tliat  their  trade  would  be  ruined  by  the  new 
machine,  be^ieged  the  liotise  of  the  inventor,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  destroy  his  “jennies.”  II.  removeii  to  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  very  shortly  alter,  liis  invention  was 
superseded  by  the  imiirovements  effected  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright ;  uud  he  (lied  in  poverty,  iiliout  1770. 

IlUO 


Haricot,  (A(IrV-7.-o,)  w.  [Fr.]  The  ripe  seeds  of  various 
kinds  of  kidney-beans,  especially  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

{Cookery.)  A  kind  of  hash,  stew,  or  ragout,  made  of 
meat  and  vegetables ;  as,  a  haricot  of  mutton. 

Har'ior,  See  Harrier. 

liuri'ri,  Abu  Mohammed  al  Kasim  Ben  Ali,  tlio  most 
brilliant  and  popular  of  Arabian  poet.s,  b.  at  Bassorah, 
about  1054,  A.  D.  Died  tliere  about  11*22.  Little  is  known 
of  his  lite,  save  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant 
(whence  his  name  Hariri  —  harir,  silk).  Tlio  m()^t 
famous  of  all  his  writings  is  entitled  Makame.hs  (Sit¬ 
tings).  This  may  best  be  described  as  a  novel,  or  a  C(.>1- 
lection  of  rhymed  tales,  loosely  strung  together,  the 
centre  of  which  is  always  a  certain  Aim  8eid  from  Seruj, 
who,  vvitty,  clever,  amiable,  of  jdensing  manners,  w  ell 
read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore,  but  cunning,  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  a  thorongli  rogue  in  fact,  turns  U]>  under  all  possi¬ 
ble  disguises,  and  in  all  possible  places  —  sermonizing, 
poetizing,  telling  adventure.s  and  tales  of  all  kinds  — 
always  amusing,  and  always  getting  money  out  of  his 
audience.  The  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  wit  dis¬ 
played  in  the.'*e  strange  adventures,  tlieir  striking 
changes, and  dramatic  Hituations,  have  liardly  ever  been 
equalleil:  hut  more  wonderful  still  is  tlie  jioet's  power 
ot  language.  The  w  hide  force  of  the  pr<»vei  bial  fulness 
of  oxpre^^iiu^,  spirit,  elegance,  and  grandeur  of  the 
Arabic  idiom,  II.  has  brought  to  hear  on  his  subject. 
His  work  —  of  which  one  of  the  greate.st  .\rahian  author¬ 
ities  has  said  that  it  disserved  to  he  written  in  gold  — 
lias  indeed  become  the  armory  as  well  as  the  mine  of 
all  Arabic  writers  since  his  day.  Doets  and  historians, 
grammarians  and  lexicograjdier.R,  look  upon  the  Mala- 
7Hehsi\H  the  highest  source  of  authority,  and  next  only  to 
the  Koran,  as  far  at  least  as  language  is  concerned.  His 
book  lias  been  translated,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
into  nearly  every  Eastern  and  FTiropeaii  tongue,  and  has 
been  the  pndotyiie  of  innumerable  imitations,  the  most 
succes.sful  of  wliich  is  tlie  one  in  Hebrew,  'Jdchkt7n>ni, 
by  Jehuda  Al-Cliurisi.  'J  he  first  C(»inidete  edition  of  the 
text  ajqieared  in  Calcutta.  1809-1814.  in  3  vols. ;  anotlier 
by  Caus>in  de  Percjval,  in  Paris.  1818:  one  much  more 
valuable,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  commentary,  by  Sil- 
vestre  do  Sacy,  appeared  in  Paris,  1821-18*2*2,  (re-edited 
1847-1863.) 

Hsirk*  V.  n.  [Contracted  from  hearken.l  To  listen  ;  to 
lend  the  ear;  to  hearken. 

“Pricking  up  bis  cars  to  hark.” —  nudihras. 

— Listen !  hear!  hearken! 

‘  Hark,  hark!  the  lark  at  hcaTea's  gate  sings.”  —  Shaka. 

Hark«  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Har’kcr's  Corners,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Peoria  co. 

HnrI,  71.  [O.  H.  Ger.  hai'lup,  rope.]  The  filaments  of 
flax  or  hemp. 

Har  lan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Har  lan,  in  Imoa,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  283. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Page  co. ;  jwp.  687. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  48  m.  N.E.  of 
ConiK*il  Bluffs;  of  towuiship  337. 

Har  lan,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  "Virginia; 
area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cumberland  River,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  rugged  and  inonn- 
tainous,  the  Cumberland  Mountain  forming  tlio  S.E 
boundary;  soi'/,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
coal.  Ilai  lan.  Pop.  abt.  6,500. 

— post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co. 

Har'lan<l.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  IMcTTenry  co. 

Har'lan$»biir^,  in  Pe}insylrania,  a  village  of  Law¬ 
rence  CO.,  on  l:*lippery  Creek,  abt.  2*26  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Ifiar Jeosvillo,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Marion 
dist.,  on  the  Little  Pedee,  abt.  100  in.  E.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Har'Ieni,  in  Holland.  See  Haarlem. 

Har'lnn,  in  Illirnns,  a  township  ol  Carroll  co. 

— A  town^hip  of  Stejdiensoii  co. 

— A  ])ost-village  and  townsliip  of  "NVinnehago  co.,  abt.  6  m. 
N.E  (.)f  Kuckfoid  ;  pop.  of  tow  n^hlp  abt.  l.oOO. 

lEar'li^iu,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  ol  Clay  co. 

HarJ<*iii,  or  Haaririii,  in  Ntw  York, a  suburban 
village  iiow'  incorporated  within  the  limits  of  New  York 
city,  on  Manhattan  l.^laiid,  abt.  7  m.  N.  by  K.  of  tho 
City  Hall. 

llar'loiii,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  27  m. 
\V  .N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

—  A  post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  16  m. 
N.E.  of  Columl'us ;  }>op.  of  township  al't.  1.900. 

Har'Ioiii  Spring,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Har'Ieili  vllle,  in  yew  York,  a  P.  0.  (d  Columbia  co. 

llar'leiiMbtii*^,  in  }\n7uylva7iia,  u  P.O  of  Lawi  ence  co. 

Harlequin,  (Ao/'Vr-Aitv'n.)  71.  [Fr.  'i'he  name  is  said 
to  he  derived  from  an  Italian  comedian  who,  from  Irt*- 
quenting  tlie  house  (*f  M.  tie  Harlay  at  Paris,  in  the 
reign  of  Ilenry  111.  tif  Fraii^.  was  called  Ilorlenuinn  or 
“Little  Harlay.”  Tlits  etymology. Imwever,  is  intorreef, 
as  the  w’ord  was  used  before  that  p(  riud  ]  {Theatricoh.) 
The  name  of  a  personage  wlio  figures  largely  on  our 
stage  in  the  pantomimes,  and  who  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Italian.  The  origin  of  the  persounge  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute.  Prohahly,  however,  the  character  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  ancient  Creek  or  Roman 
dramas.  Ricoobiiii  conjectures  that  the  dress  of  the 
harlequin  is  no  otlier  than  the  centunculus  of  the  old 
Roman  viimi,  who  had  tlieir  heads  shaved,  and  were 
called  plauipeiles.  Harlequins  and  buffoons  are  als# 
caUe(Ua7i7u‘by  the  best  Tuscan  writers,  probably  from  tlia 
Latin  sayniio,  of  wliich  Cicero  {De  Oratore,  ii.  61)  gives  a 
description  applying  so  strongly  to  the  harlequin  ns  to 
place  his  derivation  from  W\e  pla7np(drs  .'ilmost  beyond  a 
(loiil't.  The  character  of  the  ancient  harlequin  was  a 
mixture  of  extravagant  buffoonery  with  great  corporal 
agility,  while  lu.s  expressions  were  characterized  by 
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impudence,  drollery,  satire,  and  often  indelicacy.  Ilia 
charai  ter,  however, 
changed  about  the 
middle  of  the  ICth 
century.  He  becaino 
a  simple,  ignorant 
servant,  w  Ii  o  as¬ 
sumes  all  colorsjind 
is  easily  induced, 
thnmgli  fear  or  in¬ 
terest,  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  tricks  or 
knaveries.  Ho  ex¬ 
cels  in  extempore 
sallies,  and  tries 
very  hard  to  be  wit¬ 
ty,  even  at  tin*  ex¬ 
pense  of  being  mali¬ 
cious.  Ill  o  t  h  e  r 
countries,  where  in¬ 
troduced,  his  ciiar- 
acter  has  been  more 
or  less  modified. — 

See  Pantomime:. 

Ilarloqtiinatlo, 

{har'U-kwin‘ddt,)n.  Fig.  1239.  — h.aiilequin. 

(  Theatricals. )  In 


pantomime,  the  term  given  to  the  after -part  of  (he 
entertainment,  or  that  which  follows  the  transforma¬ 
tion  scene.  The  four  leading  characters  of  the  //.  are 
harlequin,  columhinr.  pantaloon,  and  clown. 

IIar'leqiiin-<liiok«  n.  (Zool.)  The  Ifhfrionicns 
torqui^tus,  or C^tangnla  hisMonica.  a  magnificent  s])ecics 
of  the  AnalidiC  found  on  both  continents;  it  derives  its 
name  from  tliesingiilarity 
of  its  markings.  It  is 
17  inches  in  length,  and 
28  inches  in  extent;  the 
bill  is  of  a  lead  color, 
tipped  with  red;  upper 
part  of  the  head  black ; 
between  the  e^’e  and  hiil 
a  broad  space  of  white, 
extending  over  the  eye, 
and  ending  in  reddish . 
behind  the  oar  a  similar 
spot ;  neck  black,  ending 
below  in  a  circle  of  white ; 
breast  deep  slate;  shoul¬ 
ders  marked  with  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  white;  belly  r»-  i.^ia 
black;  6i,I..s  clu-stnut;  OW.  iiACLEyuiN-DUcK. 

body  above,  black,  or  (CToa^uZa  Aw<nof»*ca.) 
deep  slate;  some  of  the  scapulars  white;  greater  wing- 
coverts  tipped  witli  white;  legs  and  feet  deep  ash  ;  vent 
and  pointed  tail  black.  It  swims  and  dives  well;  files 
sw’ift  and  to  a  great  heiglit;  and  has  a  whistling  note. 
The  female  lays  ten  white*  eggs  on  the  grass  ;  tlie  young 
are  prettily  speckled.  At  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  breeds, 
and  is  said  to  frccpient  the  small  rivulet.s  inland,  it  is 
called  the  IKiinttd  Duck;  at  Newfoundland  and  along 
the  coast  of  New  England,  tljo  Lord.  It  is  an  admirable 
diver,  and  is  often  seen  in  deep  water  considerably  out 
at  sea. 

Ilar'leysvslle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

llar'liiisroii.  [Fris.  TTarus.l  A  fortified  town  of  W. 
Frieslaml,  in  Holland,  ou  the  Zuyder-Zee,  65  in.  N.N.E. 
of  Amsterdam.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  the  Baltic. 


Pop.  9.0S5. 

in  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
CO.,  iiht.  y  m.  S.S.W.  of  Somerville. 

11  ar'lot«  n.  [Corriiptc<l  from  A.  S.  horelet,  from  hyrianA 
to  hire.  See  W’H  )RE.j  \  woman  who  jjrostitntcs  her  body 
for  hire;  a  strumpet;  a  prostitute;  a  whore;  an  almn- 
douedw'oman  ;  a  nymph  uftho  pave  ;  a>courtesau;  a  bona 
roba ; a  doxy. 

—a.  La.scivious;  lewd  ;  wanton  ;  base;  low. 
liar'Iolry,  n.  Trade  or  practice  of  iirostitution ;  li¬ 
censed  fornication  ;  habitual  or  customary  lewalness. 
llarin,  n.  [A.  S.  heunn  or  har-u ;  Dan.,  Swed.,  and  Ger. 
hann,  grief,  offence :  led. /mjvnr,  probably  akin  to  O. 
Ger.  angry,  //raaij;,  sad.j  Injury;  hurt:  detri¬ 

ment;  damage;  misfortune;  moral  wrong;  evil;  mis¬ 
chief;  w’ickcMlness. 

— a.  a.  [A.S.  heartnian.]  To  hurt,  injure,  or  damage ;  to 
impair,  as  soundness  of  body, 
llar'iiialiiie,  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crystallizahle 
Biibstanceohtained  from  the  seeds  of  Pcganuni  harmala. 
It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid  and  alcohol.  The  jilant  is 
found  in  Southern  Uussia,aDd  the  seeds  are  used  in  dye¬ 
ing.  C13H14N2O. 

llar'iiiar,  in  HAA, a  i>ost-village  of  Wa.shington  co..on 
the  Muskingum  River,  opposite  Mariett.v;  pop.  aht.  l.HOO. 
Ifar'niarvllle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co. 

Ilarinat'tan.  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  harmatan ;  It.  armatano  ] 
{Mcteorol.)  The  dry  parcliing  wind  prevailing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Cai»e  Nord  and  Cape  Lopez,  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  It 
rnucli  resembles  the  sirocco  in  its  character, 
llar'mel.  n.  [Ar. /<anaa/.]  The  wild  me  of  Africa, 
llarni'riil,  a.  Full  of  liarm;  injurious;  noxious;  det¬ 
rimental;  mischievous. 


'*  Sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield.”  —  Vryden. 
IlariiiTiilly.  adv.  In  an  injuriousor  liarmtiil  manner. 
llarin'ftiliiOKH,  n.  Hurttulness  ;  injuriousness  ;  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  detrimental. 

llar'iniiio.  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  liarnialino.  Fonu.  (’lallisNV). 
Uanil'lesM..  a.  Not  hurtful  or  injurious;  innocuous; 


inoffensive;  innocent;  unofFemling.— Not  receiving  dam¬ 
age  or  injury ;  unharmed;  uninjured;  not  guilty  ot  crime 
or  wrong;  as,  to  hold  a  person  harmless  with  respect  to 
conseiiueuces. 

llariii'ios$«ly^  adv.  lunocently;  without  fault  or 
crime;  wilhout  hurt  or  damage. 

II  arni'lossiie^s,  «.  Quality  of  being  harmless  or  in¬ 
noxious;  freedom  from  a  tendency  to  injure;  innocence. 

'^Wben  in  dough-baked  men  some  harmlettnt**  we  see. 

‘Tis  but  bis  phlegm  that's  virtuous  aud  uot  he.'' Donne. 

llarino'<liiis  and  Ari^lo^'itoii,  two  Athenians, 
strongly  attaclied  to  each  other,  who  murdered  (514  u.c.) 
Hipparchus,  tlie  younger  brother  of  the  tyrant  liippias. 
on  account  of  an  insult  (»lfi*red  by  him  to  the  sister  of 
llannodius.  They  meant  to  kill  liippias  alsi»,  witli  a 
view  to  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Pisistratida*,  but  in  tliis 
they  did  not  succeed.  11  was  cut  down  by  the  body¬ 
guard  immediately  after  tlie  murder  of  llipparciius ;  A. 
tied,  blit  was  afterwanls  taken  and  executed.  As  Hip- 
pias  was  banished  fiom  Athens  a  few  years  later,  7/. uinl 
A.  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  patriotic  martyrs; 
aud  in  tliis  light  they  appear  in  all  subsequent  Greek  I 
history.  Th^'  received  divine  honors  from  the  Atheii- 
iaiis,  and  liao  statues  raised  to  llieir  memory.  A  very 
beautiful  drinking-song  on  tliis  subject  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Greek  ifcholia. 

llariiio'iiia.  [Gr.  Ar//<o«<a.j  {Myth.)  According  to 
some  versions,  a  daughter  ol  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  She 
became  the  wife  of  (.’admus,  tlie  founder  of  Tliebes,  from 
whom  slie  receiveil  the  fatal  necklace  which  brought 
about  the  deaths  of  .\nipliiraos  and  Eripliyle. 

Ilariiioii'ic,  llariiiaai  ioal,  a.  [Fr.  harmonique ; 
Kir.  harmonilct>.^.\  Having  harmony ;  concordant;  con¬ 
sonant  ;  musical ;  us,  huriiitmical  sounds,  an  harmonic 
society. 

{Mas.)  Relating  to  harmony,  as  distinguished  from 
melody:  relating  to  harmonics,  or*thedoctriuoot  chords, 
&c. — Whatever  appertains  to  harmony;  a.s,  the  har¬ 
monic  divisions  of  the  moiiochord,  the  harmoriic  pro¬ 
portions,  Jtc. 

H.  Mean.  {Arith.  and  Algeb.)  The  second  term  of 
the  harmonic  progression,  whoso  first  and  tliird  terms 
are  given  quantities,  is  termed  the  harmonic  mean  of 
the  latter;  —  iience,  since  the  reciprocals  of  quantities 
in  harmonic  progression  form  an  arithmetical  series, 
the  harmonic  mean  is  the  reciprocal  of  on©  lialf  the  sum 
of  the  reciprocals  of  the  given  quantities.  Generalizing 
this  definition,  the  harmonic  mean  of  any  number  of 
quantities  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  part  of  the  sum 
of  their  reciprocals.  —  II.  Triad.  ( Mas.)  The  chord  of 
a  note  consisting  of  a  third  and  perfect  fifth,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  the  common  chord.  —  II.  Progression  or  iSeries. 
{Arith.)  A  series  of  numbers  such  that  any  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms  are  in  harmonic  proportion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  property  of  this  progres.-ion  i.s.  that  the  reciprocals 
of  the  terms  form  an  arithmetical  progression,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  the reciprocalsofaii arithmetic  lurm an  harmonic 
progression.  —  7/.,  or  Musical,  Pngwriion.  Tliree  num¬ 
bers  are  said  to  be  in  harmoniiail  jiroportion  when  the 
first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third;  — 
thus,  2,  3,  and  6  are  in  barmoiiicul  proiiortiou,  because 
2  :  6  : ;  1 :  3.  —  II.  Interval.  {Mas.)  Any  interval  whicli 
has  definite  harmonic  relations  between  the  numbers 
of  vibrations  of  its  constituent  notes. 

llarinoil'ie,  n.  {Mas.)  See  Harmonics. 

11  ariiioii'ioa*  n.  [Lut.  harmoniewi.]  {Mas.)  An  in¬ 
strument  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  now  seldom  or  never 
used,  and  Avhich  derived  its  origin  from  the  musical 
ghis-ses.  Its  sounds  are  jiroduced  from  gla-sses  blown  as 
nearly  hemispherical  as  possible,  each  having  an  open 
neck  or  socket  in  the  ini>ldle,  into*which  a  perforated 
cork  is  fitte<l.  Near  the  brim  the  glass  is  about  one 
tenth  of  au  inch  thick,  hut  increases  towards  tlie  neck, 
which  is  in  the  largest  about  one  inch  deep  and  half  an 
inch  wide  within,  the  diim-nsions  lessening  in  proportion 
as  the  glasses  diminish  in  size,  all  excepting  the  smallest, 
which  ought  not  to  be  les.s  than  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  largest  glass  is  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  three;  between  these  there  are  twenty-three 
different  sizes.  They  are  distingui.shed  by  painting  the 
apparent  parts  of  the  glasses  on  the  inside  —  every  semi¬ 
tone  white,  and  the  other  note.s  of  the  octave  with  the 
seven  jirismatic  colors,  so  tliut  glasses  of  tlie  same  color, 
white  ones  excepted,  are  always  octave.s  to  each  other. 
The  glasses  are  placed  on  a  round  iron  spindle  (fixed 
horizontally  in  the  middle  of  a  box,  and  made  to  turn  on 
brass  gudgeons  at  each  end),  one  within  tlie  other,  each 
leaving  iihout  an  inch  of  its  brim  above  that  of  tlie  other. 
The  spindle  is  turned  by  means  of  21  foot-wheel,  ami  the 
tones  produced  by  rubbing  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
glasses  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  danqied  and  rubbed 
with  chalk  to  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  The 
gla.s8e.s  al.so  should  be  occasionally  wetted  with  a  sponge 
and  clean  water.  Tlie  prodm-tion  of  the  souml  by  means 
of  the  naked  finger  is  said  to  have  such  an  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system  as  in  some  cases  to  have  ciiuscd 
fainting-fits.  Many  iittempts  were  made  to  play  it  by 
key.s,  but  none  have  succeeded,  no  dead  siilistance  hav¬ 
ing  been  yet  found  capable  of  giving  the  same  expression 
to  the  sound  as  the  human  fingers. 

lltirnioii'ioally,  adv.  With  harmony;  musically. 

— Treating  of  harmony,  as  distinguished  from  melo  iy. 

Jlarnioii'ios,  n. />/.  {Mu.s.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
concomitant,  accessory  soinuls  which  accompany  the 
predomiiiiint  Jind  apparently  simple  tone  of  any  clmrd 
or  string,  us  well  as  to  the  mathematical  mensuration 
of  musical  sounds.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients  was 
divided  into  seven  parts,  viz.,  sounds,  intervals,  systems, 
genera,  ton»*8,  mutations,  aud  melopijeia. 

Ilariiio'iliOliN,  a.*  [Fr.  harminiieux.]  Having  hur 
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mony;  having  the  parts  adapted  or  proportioned  to  each 
other;  symmetrical. 

”  All  the  harmonioue  worlds  on  high.”  —  Cowley. 

— Concordant;  consomint;  symphouious ;  musical;  melo¬ 
dious. 

•'  Tlioughta,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonioue  numbers.”  — 

—Agreeing  in  action  or  sentiment;  living  in  peace  and 
friendship;  as,  an  harmonious  couple. 

llariiio'nioiiHly,  adv.  With  just  adaptation  and 
proporthju  of  purls  to  each  other ;  with  accordance  of 
sound;  musically;  iu concord;  in  agreement ;  in  peace 
or  friendship. 

llHriiio'iiioitMiiOM^^  w.  Quality  of  lieing  harmonious 
or  musical;  proportion  and  adaptation  of  parts;  agree¬ 
ment  ;  concord. 

llnrinoniplioii,  {har-mon*i-fdnA)  n.  [Gr.  arnumia, 
hfinnony,  and  phone,  sound.]  \Mus.)  A  wind-instru¬ 
ment  played  w  itli  k«;ys.  The  air.  Mow  n  from  the  mouth 
tliiougli  a  tube,  acts  on  thin  metallic  plates  to  produce 
tlie  Sound.  —  Himmt.nds. 

n.  [Fr.  harmoniste.']  One  who  brings 
together  corresponding  passages,  as  of  the  four  gospels, 
to  show  their  agreement.  —  {Mus.)  One  skilled  in  har¬ 
mony;  a,  musician;  a  composer  of  music. 

Iffar'nionistN,  llar'iiioniNti*^,  7<.;d.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  sect  lounded  by  (ieurge  happ,  a  native  ol  \\  urtemberg, 
B.  1770.  He  aiul  Ms  foll(<wers  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1803,  and  establisluHl  themselves  near  I’ittshnrg,  in 
Peiins^  Ivania,  w  here  tliey  founded  what  they  termed  the 
PuieApusjolic  f'/iurc/i,  living  in  a  kind  of  social  brother¬ 
hood,  having  all  things  in  common,  ami  the  like  tunes 
for  rest  and  enjoyment.  They  suhsequently  removed  to 
Oliio,  where  they  founded  the  colony  of  ‘‘  Economy.”  17 
iji.  N .W.ol  Ih’ttsburg,  that  soon  became  a  very  prosperous 
village.  Rapp  died  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  as  head 
of  the  II.  by  Mr.  Beck»T.  The  II.  profess  tlie  Protestant 
religion  and  universal  toleration.  They  admit  members 
of  both  sexes,  but  tliey  do  not  marry.  They  keep  watch 
by  turn  at  night,  and  ohservestrict  morality.  They  cul¬ 
tivate  tlie  learned  languages,  liberal  professions,  and 
music.  Offences  are  jiunished  by  reprimands,  temporary 
exclusion  from  the  church  aud  social  intercourse,  aud 
expiilbion. 

llariiio'iiiiini* 72.  [From //a7*mo72y.]  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
strument  which  bears  some  affinity  to  tlie  organ,  hut, 
unlike  that  instrument,  is  made  upon  a  principle  techni¬ 
cally  termed  {\\o  free  vibrating  reed,  which  is  saM  to 
have  been  know  n  from  an  early  period  in  China,  but  was 
invented  by  Grenie  in  1810,  and  first  described  by  Biot  in 
1817.  'I'he  free  reed  consists  of  a  brass  plate  containing 
an  oblong  slit,  having  a  thin  ela^tic  tongue  fixed  to  out- 
end,  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  exactly  fitting  into  the 
slit,  as  to  completely  close  it,  hut  so  that  it  will,  iiiion 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  011  the  fiee  end.  pass  eilher  in¬ 
wards  or  outwards,  without  touching  the  end  or  sides. 
It  lias  several  advantages  over  the  beating-reed  of  the 
organ.  In  the  firht  place,  its  tone  is  of  a  more  agreeable 
quality;  secondly,  it  requires  no  pipe,  whicli  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  addition  to  the  organ  ;  thirdly,  it  is  much  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  order;  and,  fonrtblj',  it  gives  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  property,  —  viz.,  the  power  of  expression. 
Debaiii,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  construct  a  keyed 
instrument  upon  the  freo-reed  principle  of  a  really  use¬ 
ful  diameter.  Several  attempts  had  been  made,  but  all 
had  more  or  less  failed,  until  Debain  invented  the  har¬ 
monium.  Tliis  instrument  is  about  3  feet  high  by  3  feet 
9  inches  broad,  its  depth  varying  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stops.  The  key-board  is  immediately  below  the 
lid,  and  its  compass  extends  five  octaves,  from  C  to  C. 
This  now,  however,  in  the  best  instruments,  is  virtually 
converted  into  seven  by  the  more  perfect  arrangement 
of  tlie  stops.  The  valves  are  beneath  the  key-board  and 
on  top  of  tlie  wind-box,  within  which  are  the  diffen-nt 
rows  of  reeds,  the  pitch  of  which  is  regulated  by  tfieir 
size,  which  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  inches  iii 
length,  whilst  the  quality  of  tlie  sound  is  modified  by 
the  breadth  of  the  vibrating  portion  and  the  shape  of 
tlie  hole  covered  by  the  valve.  The  wind  is  supplied  by 
means  of  bellows  with  two  feeders,  which  the  player 
moves  alternately  with  his  feet.  For  the  deep  hass  notes 
the  springs  are  heavily  K»aded  at  the  loose  end,  to  make 
them  vibrate  slowly;  while  fer  the  higher  notes  they 
arc  made  thinner  at  that  end.  Some  harmoniums  have 
only  one  row  of  reeds,  others  four;  some  also  have  two 
rows  of  keys.  Lately,  a  “  knee  movement”  has  been 
introduced,  by  which  a  small  degree  of  crescendo  may 
be  produced  ou  cither  base  or  treble. 

llarinoiiiKa'tioii.,  71.  The  act  of  harmonizing. 

Ilar'moiiizo,  v.  71.  [It.  armonizsare,  to  make  har¬ 
mony.)  To  bo  in  harmony  or  concord;  to  agree  in  sounds, 
or  musical  or  vocal  effect ;  as,  their  voices  harmonize  in 
a  duet.  —  To  agree  in  action,  feeling,  sense,  or  purport ; 
as,  the  two  stories  harmonize.  —  To  be  in  peace  or 
friendship:  as,  how*  often  do  a  man  and  his  mother-in- 
law  harmonize  f 

— i*.  a.  {.Mas.)  To  bring  into  harmony;  to  make  har¬ 
monious  or  nui.sicul;  to  set  accompanying  parts  to. — 
To  cause  to  agree;  to  adjust  in  suitable  proportions; 
to  reconcile  apparent  di.screpancy  in. 

If ar'aiioiiizor,  72.  One  who  hariuonizc.s,  brings  to- 
gclher,  or  reconciles;  a  practical  harmonist. 

Ifaraiioiioiii'otor,  n.  [Gr.  annouia,  and  metrnn, 
measure.]  Au  instrument  for  measuring  the  harmonic 
rol.ititms  of  sounds. 

llar'aiioiisbiirg',  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
t'rawforil  co. 

llar'iiioiiy.  72.  [Lat.  hannonia;  Gr.  armo»iia,  from 
harmozo.  to  fit  or  adjust  together,  to  join,  from  obs.  arb, 
to  fit.  to  adapt.]  The  just  ami  fit  adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other,  in  :uiv  system,  plan,  or  compositiou  of  tilings, 
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intended  to  form  a  connected  whole;  as,  harmony  of 
shape,  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  Ac. —  Concord; 
agreeineut;  acconlaiice  in  facts;  agreement  in  opinions, 
interests,  maunei*s,  Ac.;  good  correspondence;  peace 
and  friendship ;  as,  the  two  families  live  in  harmony  to* 
gether. 

••  My  heart . .  .  by  a  secret  harmony  still  moves  with  thine.”  MiHon. 

•—The  agreement  or  consistency  of  different  histories  of 
the  same  events ;  a  literary  work  which  brings  together 
parallel  excerpts  respecting  the  same  events,  and  shows 
their  agreement;  —  used  cluetly  witii  application  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  several  writers  of  different  parts  j 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  respective  narratives,  or; 
•tatements  of  doctritie.  Tlie  earliest  Harmony  of  thel 
Gospels  was  composed  by  Tatian,  in  the  2d  century, ; 
with  the  title  DiaUssaron-  Among  other  works  of  this 
kind  may  be  meniioned,  Osiauder^s  Harm(mia  Evan- 
geliCQ ;  Cartwright's  Harm<>nia  Kvangtlica  Oinimtn- 
(aria  J/lustra/a  (li^7) ;  Le  Clerc's  Ifarmonir  Evangdigue 
(Amsterdam,  fob.  1699);  MucKnight's  llarmtmy  of  Hu 
/bur  Go^p^U  (1756);  Greswcll’s  Harmony  and  Du$er- 
tation^  (Oxford,  1830.)  ,  •  *  • 

( Painting.)  The  general  accordance  of  the  objects  in 
a  picture  with  one  another,  and  their  subordination  to 
the  principal  object;  so  that  all  unite  to  constitute  a 
pleasing  whole.  It  is  effected  by  a  due  combination  of 
lights  and  shades,  by  the  union  and  color,  or  by  such 
contrasts  as  are  sufficient  to  relieve  the  distant  groups. 

(Mus.)  The  agreement  of  two  or  more  united  sounds. 
It  may  be  eithernaiura/  or  artificial ;  the  former  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord,  and  the 
latter  of  a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords,  beming 
relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the  fundamental  note. 
With  the  Greeks,  the  word  H.  was  in  all  probability 
limited  in  its  signification  to  that  agreeable  succession 
of  sounds  which  is  now  called  air,  or  melody;  while  in 
modern  music  it  is  not  employed  to  dt‘8igimte  a  mere 
succession  of  unaccompanied  sounds,  but  a  union  of 
melodies,  a  succession  of  combined  sounds,  composed  of 
consonant  intorval.s,  and  moving  according  to  the  stated 
laws  of  motlulaiion.  //.  is  the  combination  of  sounds 
and  the  succession  of  chords,  and  may  be  sjiid  to  com¬ 
bine  the  life  and  soul  of  music.  The  ancients  knew 
very  little  of  harmony,  and  it  lias  not  yet  been^ 
duced  into  the  music  of  the  Chinese  and  other  EasUTn 
nations.  It  is  a  c»)mparatively  modern  invention.  The 
laws  regulating  the  succession  of  chords  were  at  first] 
rather  arbitrary.  (See  Chord.)  H.  may  be  divnied  into| 
simple  and  compound.  Simple  H.  is  that  in  which  there] 
is  no  concord  to  the  fundamental  above  an  octave.  Com¬ 
pound  harmony  is  that  which  to  the  simple  harmony 
of  an  octave  adds  tliat  of  another  octave.  From  the 
union  of  H.  ami  melody  music  is  formed.  Although 
melody  may  exist  without  haniiony,  H.  cannot  exist 
without  the  meloilious  arrangement  of  each  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  parts.  Mehnly  is  distinct  from  H.  in  that  it  is  a 
succession  of  musiciil  sounds,  while  harmony  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  ciunbination.  Every  chord,  whether 
consonant  or  dis.Si»nHUt,  forms  harmony.  All  harmony 


abt  1  700.  — A  iwst-TillHgeand  toxvnsUij.  of  Vernon  co.,  1  IVilliam  the  Conqueror,  and  tilled  at  the  battle  of 
on  ili’d  A  ve  Ui^^•r  abt.  10  in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Viroqua;i»qp.  HiistiniiS. 

ofiowiiMiiu  ibt  60)  Har  old's  Cross,  a  suburban  village  of  Dublin,  Ire- 

llar'iiionv  in  »'  I'lroinia,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co.  land,  abt.  1  in.  S.  ol  Pnblin  Castle;  po/-.  I'M. 

rove,  ill  6Vora.a,  a  post-village  of  >  IIar  otin-al-lla.s<-liid,  (or  AiBoN  the  JifT.)  a  re- 

iiowued  caliph  ot  Uagdad,  contemporary  with  Charl^ 
magne  and  the  empress  Irene,  was  b.  in  Media,  7C5,  and 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  filth  caliph  of  the  .^bas- 
side  dynasty,  in  786.  He  had  already  acquired  immense 
popularity  by  his  victories  over  the  Greeks,  and  had 
made  Irene  a  tributary  of  the  mliphate.  He  m»w  raised 
the  empire  of  the  Arabs  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur, 
uniting  the  talents  of  a  philosf.pher  to  those  of  a  con¬ 
queror,  and,  like  Charlemagne  in  the  West,  making  his 
court  the  centre  of  art#  and  letters,  and  the  refuge  of 
men  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  Arabs  never  tire  of  their  el!logi^m8  u|*on  the  mag¬ 
nificence,  generosity,  and  wisdimi  of  this  jirince,  as  all 
the  world  has  read  in  the.(4roWan  yighU'  Enteriuin- 
ments.  His  reign  was  the  Augustan  a?ni  of  the  Arabian 
dominion,  and  his  imaginative  sul  jecls  have  celebrated 
it  as  the  age  of  enchantment  and  miracle.  After  the 
death  of  Irene.  II.  humbled  her  successor,  the  Einjiert'r 
Nicephorus,  still  more  deeply,  made  immense  conquests 
among  the  Turks  and  other  tribes  of  Asia,  ami  subju¬ 
gated  the  sect  ol  Ali  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  He 
D.  in  809,  leaving  his  vast  possessions  dividetl  under  his 
three  sons,  which  prepared  the  way  for  endless  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  pnaiuced  many  civil  commotions  in  alter- 
years.  i/.  not  only  promoted  learning  and  the  arts  in 
Lis  dominions,  but  he  was  himself  u  poet,  and  was  easily 
moved  to  tears  by  the  recital  of  poetry.  Yet  he  w'as 
olten  cruel,  because,  like  a  true  child  of  the  East,  he 
was  impnUive,  and  severe  beoiuse  politic. 

pa.  n.  A  genus  of  molluscs,  of  the  Whelk 

famiiy,  so  regularly 


llur'i&ioiiy 

Jackson  CO.,  abt.  100  in  N.  of  Milledgeville.  ; 

JIai'iuoiiv  of  Spheres.  (f’/itV.)  Many  of  the, 

aiicieul  pliiloaupluTS  bvlJ  tliat  tbe  regular  uioveiiients , 
of  tbe  various  heavenly  bodies  throiigli  space  produced 
a  kind  of  //.,  wliicb  they  called '•//.  of  the  Spheres.”  | 
They  attributed  this  music  to  tbe  various  proportionate, 
impressions  of  tbe  lieaveuly  bodies  on  one  another  act-^ 
ing  at  proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on  the 
liarmouies  of  tlio  world,  and  particularly  of  tbe  celestial 
bodies.  ■ 

Ilannony,  (Pre-ostablislie«l.)  {Phil.)  An  hy¬ 
pothesis  iuveiitetl  by  Leibnitz,  to  explain  the  connec¬ 
tion  that  subsists  between  spiritual  mid  material  sub¬ 
stances.  He  bolds  tliat  God.  before  creating  tile  soul 
and  body  of  man,  had  a  perlect  knowledge  of  all  po^i- 
ble  souls  and  all  possible  bodies.  Among  this  infinite 
variety  of  souls  and  botlies  it  would  be  impossible  but 
that  there  should  be  souls  whose  series  of  perceptions 
and  determinations  would  correspond  1«  the  series  of 
movements  which  some  of  these  jiossible  bodies  would 
execute.  Now  supposing  that  of  sucli  a  soul  and  such 
a  liody  God  should  make  mau,it  is  evident  tliat  between 
the  two  substances  wliich  constitute  this  man  there 
would  subsist  tbe  most  perfect  harmony.  These  would 
have  no  coinmunicution,  no  mutual  iiiBuence.  the  one 
upon  tbe  otlier;  eacli  would  act  by  virtue  of  its  own, 
nature,  like  two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which' 
point  to  the  same  hour  ami  minute,  allliongh  the  spring! 
whicli  gives  motion  to  tlie  one  is  not  the  spring  wbicli 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  This  liarmuny  being  estab¬ 
lished  before  tlie  creation  of  m.an,  is  hence  called  the 
pre-established  or  prealetermined  harmony.  This  doc- 1 
trine  is  frequently  alludetl  to  in  philosopliical  works; 
but  it  is  neeilless  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  it,  as  it  is 
at  best  merely  an  hypothesis,  and  was  probably  reg:irded 
even  by  tbe  author  himself  more  as  a  specimen  of  in¬ 
genuity  than  :is  a  serious  dwtrine. 

Ilar'iiiost,  n.  [Gr.  armostis,  from  armo^o,  I  fit.] 
(.4)ic.  /list.)  A  Spartan  magistrate,  called  alst>.  some¬ 
times,  Siphr'Diis'^s  (moderator),  who  was  appointed  to 
govern  a  conquered  state.  It  is  conjecture.1  from  Thu¬ 
cydides,  iv.  5d.  that  theolflce  was  annual.  Other  Greek 
States  winch  made  conquests  afterwards  borrowed  the 
name.  Xenoplion  speaks  ol  Theban  Aariaosfa*  in  Achaim 

llar'iiiotutiip.  n.  [Gr.  Aarmos,  joint,  and  famno,  to 
cut  or  cleave,  from  tbe  manner  in  which  its  crystals 
divide.]  {Mill.)  .A  silicate  of  alumina  and  baryta  occur¬ 
ring  in  white  crystals,  sometimes  gray.  red.  brown,  or 
yellow,  and  of  a  vitreous  lustre.  The  crystals  are  rec¬ 
tangular  prisms,  often  twins,  found  at  Sti'oiitiaii,  Scot¬ 
land,  .Andreasbnrg  in  the  Ilartz  Mts.,  and  elsewhere. 
Sp.  gr.  ;2  f4-'d-45.  Comp.  Silica  46-o,  alumina  15'9, baryta 
23'7,  water  13-9. 

Ilar'iiajreville,  in  Gi-'irgia.  a  vill.agc  of  Cherokee  co., 
abt.  136  Ill.  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 


If  a  string  he  made  to  vibrate,  the  sound  prtMliiced  at 
firxt  appears  to  be  single  ;  but  upon  a  closer  anti  more 
careful  Observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  sound,  more  especially  if  it  be  a  deep  one,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  others  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

These  accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  on  which  , 
the  chords  in  music  are  formed,  and  on  wliich  the  foun-  — The  furniture^ 

dation  of  the  whole  system  of  liarmooy  Is  built.  S^mie 

of  the  best  works  on  harmony  are  those  by  Albrecbts- 
berger,  Dr.  Marx,  and  Professor  Dehn. 
llar'inony,  iu  JIUiphx,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,200.  — A  post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  abt. 

55-111.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

llar'iiiony*  in  Indiana^  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  abt. 

19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute.—  A  township  of  Posey  co. ; 


marked  with  par¬ 
allel  loDgitiidinal 
ribs  on  the  outer 
surface,  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  at  the  first 
glance  the  idea  of 
the  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  to  which  it 
owes  its  name.  The 
upper  end  of  each 
rib  is  projected  and 
pointed;  spire  short, 
la.'^t  whorl  large  and 
deeply  notched; 
outer  lip  thickened, 
and  is  supposed  to 
have  no  opercuhmi. 


HARP-SHELL  AND  ANIMAL, 
(Barpa  renlricMd.) 


Har  ness,  w.  [Fr.  ha^mais ;  It.arnesf;  Q^r.  harnixch ; 
\V.  harnaix.  from  horn,  that  which  aptly  closes  upon  or 
fits.]  Armor  ;  tlie  whole  accoutrements  or  equipments 
of  a  knight,  or  horseman  ;  a  horse's  armor  (Fig.  1241). 
“A  goodly  knight,  all  dress’d  in  A«rn«s  meet.  ’  Spenter. 


in  armor; 


equipments,  or 
trappings  of  a 
carriage  or 
draught  -  horse; 
tackling. 

( Weaving.) 
Part  of  the 
machinery  of  a 

pop.  Aht.  1,450.  —  A  township  of  Unrou  co.';  pop.  abt.  950.  loom. 

llar'inoiiv,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,abl.  45  — r.  a.  To  dreas 
ni.  W.N.W.  of  Burlington.  tn 

llar'nioiiy,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Owen  co. 

]Iar'inon*y«  in  J/atne,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co 
poj).  abt.  1 ,300. 

llar'inony,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.; 
pop.  abt.  60»J.—  A  village  of  Hennepin  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  by 
W  of  Minneapolis. 

llar'inony,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Bates  co.  — A  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pike  CO.,  abt.  30  m.  S.  of  Hannibal.  —  A  post¬ 
village  ofWasbington  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.W.ofSt.  Eouis. 

llar'moiiT^  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth  co., 

abt.  14  Ill.  N.E.  of  Freehold.  — A  post-township  of  War¬ 
ren  CO. ;  pop.  aht.  1,800.  —  A  village  of  Sussex  co.,  abt. 

80  in.  N.  of  Trenton. 

llar'inony,  iu  New  York,  a  post-township  ofChautau- 
<jua  CO. :  po/>.  abt.  7,000.  ^ 

llar'inony,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clark  CO.,  aht.  7  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield ;  po/).oftown- 


Tlie  mollusc  which  inhabits  it  has 
the  hejid  large;  month  open  below  ;  destitute  of  a  pro¬ 
boscis;  but  having  two  tentaciila,  with  eyes  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  loot  large.  The  principal  localities  of  this  genus 
are  the  Reti  Sea,  and  the  Indian  and  South  American 
oceans.  There  are  several  species,  all  handsome,  and 
some  rare.  One  of  the  more  abundant  species.  Harpa 
ventricosa  (Fig.  1242),  is  as  beautiful  in  form  and  color¬ 
ing  as  any  s|*ecif'8  of  this  marine  carnivorous  genus. 

Harp,  n.  [A.S.  hearpa;  L.  Ger.  and  I),  harft;  Ger. 
harfe;  D.an.  and  Vr.  harj*e ;  Swed.  and  Irel.  harpa;  IE 
from  L.  Lai.  harpa;  probably  allied  totir.  har- 
pazC,  to  seize  or  snatch  away,  and  to  Sansk.  hupra,  to 
beat’ t«>  strike  ]  {Mus.)  A  stringer!  inslruinent,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  which  may  be  traced,  under 


to 

equip  with 
armor  for  war, 
as  a  horseman. 

(o.) — To  put  on, 
as  the  furniture 
or  body-gear  of 
a  horse  for 
draught. 

••My  horse  is  >ar- 
nea'd  .  -  to  my 
plough.  '—Hale 

— To  equip;  to 
furnish ;  to  ac¬ 
coutre. 

llair'iiess-oasU,  n.  (ATiuE)  A  cask  or  barrel  lashed 
or  harnessed  to  a  ship's  deck,  amtaining  a  supply  of 
salted  meats  for  daily  consuniptinn. 


Pig.  1243.  —  ANCIENT  ll.tRPS  OR  LYRES, 
various  forms,  to  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity.  It 
was  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Celts,  and  its 
former  prevalence  in  Ireland  (Fig.  1243)  has  led  to  its 


Fig.  1241. 

KNIGHT  IN  FULL  HARNESS. 


area.  aht.  675 


,  aht.  1 


ship  abt. *2,700.  —  A  township  of  Morrow  co. ;  pop.  abt.  Ilar'iies^er,  n.  One  who  harnesses. 

^  5QQ  ,  liar'iiett,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  central  co, ; 

llar'inony.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Butler  i  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cape  Fear  and  IJttle  rivers.  I^esides  some 
co.,  on  Conequenessing  Creek,  abt.  220  m.  W.  by  N.  of  |  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven ;  sod,  fertile.  aii>. 
H  iVrisbiirg.  —  A  township  of  Susquehanna  co.;  pop.^  Summerville.  Pop.  abt.  9,0o0. 
abt  1  400  —  A  township  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  abt.  690.  Har  ney,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Civrroll  co 
llar'inony,  in  Rhode  Uland,  a  P.  0.  of  Providence  co.  Har  ney,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Platte  co. 
Har'inoii  v,  in  *Sk.  Caro/i/wi,  a  post-village  of  York  dist.,  i  in  M  N.W  -  of  Omaha  City.  .  ,  %  • 

abt.  lUO  m\\.  of  CJolumbia.  Harns,  «.  pi.  [Icel.  A  ^cottlCl8nl  for  brains, 

llar'inony,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Weakly  co.,  abt.  Ha  ro,  a  town  of  Old  Castile,  Spam,  26  ni.  M  .Vy  .  of 
125  m  W  N.W.  of  Nashville.  i  Logrofio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebn>.  Manuf.  Lmen.s, 

llar'inoiiv.  in  Vtaii,  a  village  of  AVasliingtou  co.,  abt. !  w.wlleiis.  ami  earthenware.  Dip.  6.6W. 

40  in  N.E."of  St.  George.  llar’olil  I.,  kinsof  Knglaml.  succeeded  Ins  father,  Ca- 

llar'moiiv.  in  I'l'roinia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  |  nnte  the  Great,  103A.  and  D.  1039. 

aht.  110  m.  S.IV.  of  llichmondT  Hakold  II  ,  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  usurped  the 

llar'inony,  ill  IKisconjiu,  a  township  of  Rock  co.;  j  throne,  1066,  hut  wiw  v.^c^uished  the  same  year  hy 


FHg.  12-U.  —  AX  IBISH  HARPEr.  IX  THE  HAU,  n2TH  CSXT.} 
(From  a  maauncripl  Id  tbe  .iruadei  coUectioo.) 
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adoption  as  the  national  symbol.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Kgypt,  as 
its  figure  has  been  fuumi  drawn  on  building  of  the 
greatest  antiquity  ;  while  at  Thebes  a  fresco  painting  of 
a  harp  was  discovered  by  Kruce,  which  he  thinks  was 
executed  by  ord**r  of  Sesostris,  who 
reigned  between  fourteen  and  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  «?riu  lii  Ibdy  Writ  we 
find  the  liarp  continually  mention¬ 
ed,  while  its  invention  is  a''crihed 
to  Jubal,  seventh  only  in  descent 
from  Adam.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  harps  now  known, — the  Italian 
harp,  the  DoubU  or  David's  liarp, 
and  the  I^al  harp.  The  first  of 
these  is  very  imperfect,  and  seldom 
or  ever  a.seil.  The  double  harp  is 
abetter  instrument,  ofa  triangular 
form,  having  gut  strings  and  a 
sounding-board;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  invention  of  piMlals.  in 
1720,  by  Hochbrucker,  that  this 
instrument  became  really  useful. 

Forits  present  improved  atul  nearly 
perfect  state  we  are  iinlebted  to  M. 

Sebjistian  Erard,  of  Paris,  who 
patented  a  harp  with  seven  pedals 
in  1704.  this  being  a  single-action 
harp:  the  pedals  only  effecting  one 
change  on  the  string,  he  produced, 
in  1808,  a  double-acliou  harp,  the 
pelals  of  which  have  two  actions. 

This  instrument  is  tuned  in  the  key  of  C  flat,  but  may. 
by  fixing  the  pedals  in  the  first  groove,  be  at  once  trans¬ 
posed  to  that  ofO  natural,  while,  by  fixing  tlnun  in  the 
second,  it  is  transpose*!  itito  that  of  C  sharp.  The  corn- 
puss  of  this  instrument  is  from  E  double  below  the  buss 
to  K  in  altissimo. 

llarp^  V.  n.  [A.  S. /rear/nan.]  To  play  on  the  harp. — 
To  dwell  on  tediously  or  vexatiously  in  speaking  or 
vritiog;  as,  to  harp  on  a  woman's  perfections. 

**  You  harp  a  little  too  much  upon  one  string  "  —CoUins. 

— r.  a.  To  play  upon,  or  strike  sounds  from,  as  a  harp. 

llurp«  in  Illinois^  a  township  of  Dewitt  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

Harp,  (.Koliaii.)  See  JEoliax  Harp. 

liar  pa.x.  n.  (thnch.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  oblong 
and  somewhat  triangular,  the  hinge  being  formed  by 
two  projecting  teeth.  — Parkinson, 

llarp'er.  n.  .\  player  on  the  harp. 

(A'amii.)  A  coin  formerly  struck  in  the  Irish  mint, 
bearing  on  one  side  tlie  elfigy  of  a  harp. 

II  ar'|>or,  James,  John,  Joseph  Weslev,  and  FL»TcrtER, 
the  founders  of  the  eminent  American  publishing  Ionise 
of  “  Harper  Brothers,”  were  b.  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  in 
1795,  1797,  1801,  and  1804,  respectively,  —  the  sons  of  a 
prosperous  farmer.  At  the  age  of  16,  the  two  elder 
brothers  were  apprenticed  to  the  printing  bu.sine.ss  in 
New  York,  ainl  being  joined  in  that  city  by  the  two 
y*»unger  bndhers,  they,  before  182.5.  had  established 
themselves  as  publishers  on  an  extensive  scale,  under  i 
the  style  an<i  title  before  mentioiieti.  Their  establish¬ 
ment  has  since  become  one  of  the  lea>ling  publishing 
concerns  in  the  U.  Stales,  ami  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  In  ISoO  appeared  the  first  number  of  i 
Ilarprrs'  A>u>  Monthly  Magazine,  which  in  a  few  years 
achieved  a  circulation  of  from  175,009  to  190,000  copies. 
In  1857,  the  firm  commenced  the  is.sue  of  Harpers’  ]^ 
HWkly,iin  illustrated  j»aper.  after  the  manner  of  the! 
“  Illustratefl  London  News.”  A  great  proportion  ofj 
their  busines.s  lies  in  the  publication  of  original  works, 
and  reprints  of  European  authors.  James  was  Mayor 
<*f  N.  Y.  in  1846,  n.  1869.  Joseph  Wesley,  d.  1870.  John 
D.,  1875,  and  Fletcher  D.,  1877.  The  lionse  j.s  continued 
by  the  sons,  by  whom  a  department  for  subscription 
lK>oks  has  been  ad<ied. 

II  ar|><*r.  a  S.  couiHy  of  Kansas,  drained  by  tributaries 
of  tile  .\rkansa.s  and  Nescatuuga  rivers.  Ami,  1,152  sq. 
m.  Cap.  Bluff  City. 

Har'iM'r,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  6 
m.  !s.  l»y  E.  of  Bcllefonlaine. 

IVrry,  in  ir.  rirginia,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  situate  at  the  junction  of  tlie  S!ienand«>ah 
and  Fotomac  rivers,  and  remarkable  for  the  picturesejue 
beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  It  i.s  16U  m.  N.  of 
Kichmond,  and  53  N  W.  of  Washington.  Pyp.  abt.  1.600. 
The  U- S.  .Arsenal  here  was  de>troyed  by  tlie  National 
troops,  April  18,  ls6l.  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
han^  of  the  Confederates,  who  occupied  tlie  village  two 
days  afterwards.  On  Oct.  16,  1869,  If.  F.  wju'i  inva*led 
and  taken  pos.^ession  of  by  a  band  of  2*2  men  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Brown,  an  old  man  of  Ossa  wattomie. 
Kaii.sas,  who  had  been  a  daring  ami  most  resolute  parti¬ 
san  leiiderof  the  Free  State  Party  during  the  civil  war  in 
Kansas,  in  1856-57.  Their  object  wsis  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland, and  tlieirplan  seems  to  have  been  to  seize  and 
hold  //.  as  a  place  of  rendezvou.s  for  the  negroes.  The 
invaders  were  summoned  to  siirrencb-r  on  the  17th  by  a 
small  military  force,  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Jeffur'**!!. 
Upon  their  refusal,  a  fight  ensued, which  re.siiltetl  in  20  of 
the  whites  and  3 colored  men  l>«*ing  killed,  3  whites  and 
2  colored  men  taken  prisoners,  while  4  escaped,  who  were 
subsequently  capture*!  in  Pennsylvania,  ami  d.divered 
up  to  the  Virginian  authorities.  After  a  trial  before  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  co.,  for  tr**ason  and  innnler. 
Brown  w;is  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  D»'c.  2,  and  his 
conip.tnioDS  on  the  16th.  This  enterprise  was  illegal 
and  nish,  but  it  sprung  from  a  geuenms  impulse,  and 
!»y  many  John  Brown  is  considered  a  hero  and  martyr, 


Fig.  1245. 
erard's  harp. 


while  the  tragedy  of  H.  F.  may  l>e  considered  as  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  tremendous  struggle  by  wliicli  the  African 
race  wjis  raised  from  slavery  to  the  citizenship  of  a  free 
nation.  Aug.  1877.  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  John  Brown,  at  Ossawattomie.  Kan.^sis. 

Har  per's  Ferry,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Allamakee  co. 

11  ar'|>ersfiel<l«  in  A”.  1'.,  a  p.-vill.  and  township  of 
Delaware  co.,  about  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

llar'perstfeld,  in  0/a'o,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ashtabula  co.,  on  Grand  River,  aht.  45  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Cleveland;  pop. of  township  aht.  1.600. 

Ilar'per's  Station,  in  O/n'o,  a  post-office  of  Ross  co. 

liar  pei'Kville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
CO.,  abt.  80  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Moutgomcry. 

llar’perHville.  in  Sew  }V/r/.-,a  post-village  of  Broome 
CO-,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  ubt.  16  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Ringiiamton. 

llar'perMville,  in  Fomsylvania^  a  village  of  Cum- 
bciland  CO. 

liar  petli,  in  nnessee,  a  river  rising  in  Williamson  co., 
and  flowing  a  general  N.W.  course,  enters  the  Cumber¬ 
land  River  between  Davidson  and  Dickson  cos.  Length, 
about  100  m. 

— A  village  ot  Williamson  co.,  about  25  m.  S.S  E.  of  Nash¬ 
ville. 

lSarp'in$f-iron,  n.  Same  as  IIarpoo.v,  7. r. 

liarp'iii;;;^,  n.  ]>l.  {yant.)  In  a  ship,  tboho  planks  or 
wale.s  foi  nmig  her  outer  skin,  w  hich  beml  in  towards' 
the  bow,  ami  are  husteiied  in  the  stern;  they  liold  the 
timbers  of  the  fore-and-aft  canl-lKMlies  till  the  ship  is 
pIank(Hl.  They  are  made  thicker  (Imn  other  parts  c*f 
the  wales,  to  encounter  the  great  res:stance  oflered  by 
the  water  as  the  ^I^ip  cuts  through  it. 

Cat-harping:!.  inin«*r  r<»j»es  betw»-en  the  tops  au*l  masl- 
hea<ls,  employed  to  draw  the  ^llrouds  fngi  ther  and  in- 
waials  towanls  the  mast.  They  serve  to  tighten  the 
shrtinds,  and  to  give  freer  play  to  the  yards  and  sails 
wli**n  brjice*!  for  «»n  either  tack. 

Harp  ist,  n.  A  Iiarper;  a  performer  on  the  harp. 

Ilarpoe  ratos,  u.  {Myth.)  The  Grecian  name  of  the 
Egyptian  gtid  Ilar-pi-chruti  (according  to  Bun-on  ami 
Lepsius)  or‘‘IIorus.  the  child,'*  the  son  of  Isis,  repre¬ 
sented  generally  as  a  naked  boy  sitting  on  a  lotus-flower, 
with  bis  finger  in  his  mouth,  to  denote  (not,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  8upt>oseil,  silence),  but  the  childish  actions  of  in¬ 
fancy. —  See  Horus. 

Ilarptfiioor',  «.  Same  as  TTarpooner,  7.  r. 

Harpoon',  n.  [Fr.  harpon,  from  harper,  to  gripe,  to 
grapple,  to  seize;  allied  to  Gr.  horpazC,  to  snatch,  to 
seiZ'*.]  {Xant.)  An  iron  spear  or  javelin,  shaped  like  a 
barbed  arrow  at  one  end.  with  a  ring  at  the  other, 
through  which  a  rope  is  run  ;  used  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  whales  in  the  Greenland  and  other  whale  fi>h- 
erh*s.  The  gun-harpoon,  or  harpocin-gun.  is  a  weapon 
use<l  for  the  same  purpo>e,  but  w  hich  is  discharged  fnmi 
a  swivel  or  gun,  instead  of  being  thrown  by  hand.  This 
weapon  is  formed  entirely  of  metal,  and  has  a  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  to  which  the  usual  line  is  joined  on,  as  in 
the  former  case.  The  manner  in  w’hlcli  the  II.  is  use*!, 
and  whales  captured,  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Whale,  7.  i’.,{Called  also  har ping-iron.) 

— V.  a.  To  strike,  catch,  or  kill  with  a  harpoon  ;  as,  tohar- 
jmon  a  p*jrpoise. 

Hurpooii'er,  Harpooiieor'.  Iltirpoiioor^  ti. 

One  who  uses  an  harpoon  ;  the  man  in  a  w  hale-boat  who 
throw.s  the  harpoon. 

Ilarp'ro^s,  n.  A  female  harpist.  (R.) 

llarpsieliord.  (harp'si-kord,)  ?i.  [Harp,  and  chord; 
O.  Fr.  Uarpechorde.\  (J/ma.)  A  keyo<l  musical  in^t^unK•nt 
exactly  resembling  a  graml  pianoforte  in  shaja*,  for¬ 
merly  much  used,  but  now  entiredy  superseded  by  the 
jiiano.  The  date  of  its  iriventbii)  is  iiiiknow'ii,  although 
it  is  8npp*)s*-d  to  have  been  about  the  16th  cent.:  it  w;is 
not,  however,  intr*nluce*l  int*>  England  until  the  17th. 
It  consists  of  a  mahogany  or  walnut-wood  case,  within 
which  is  the  belly,  or  sounding-board,  over  which  the 


Fig.  1246.  —  n^RPRiCHORB. 


strings  are  stretclied,  supportf'd  by  bri*!ges.  The  sound 
is  produced  by  small  pieces  of  crow-quill  or  lianl  leather, 
which  pr<»je<'t  from  thejf</cA-.<,  (small  pieces  of  wootl  that 
stami  upright  between  the  strings.)  an<l  which,  when 
the  instrument  is  in  use,  are  pusJied  upwanl  by  the 
keys  till  they  tom  b  the  etritjgs,  causing  a  brilliant,  but 
rather  harsh  sonn<l.  The  gn-nt  fault  in  the  //.  is  its  de¬ 
ficiency  of  any  means  *»f  nnjdifi*.*ation  in  respect  to  piano 
and  forte  notes 

Harps  Avi‘ll  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Cum- 
leTlaml  co. 

H  arps'wel!.  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co. ; 
1>op.  about  1,603. 

H  ar 'py.  pi.  Harpies.  [Fr.  harpie ;  Gr.  harpyini. 
the  8natcl»er*i,  froru  harpazo,  to  seize  or  snatch  away 
by  force.]  (Myfh.)  One  <»f  a  sort  of  faliubms  winged 
monsters,  rav*‘nons  and  filthy,  having  the  fa**e  *»f  a 
woman  and  the  boily  of  a  vulture,  w ith  their  feet  and 
fingers  armed  with  8h«>rt  claws.  —  Alsu  a  name  given  to 
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the  Storm-winds,  (Gladstone’s  TTomer  and  the  ITomeric 
Age.)  In  Hesiod  they  are  represented  as  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  Thaumas  and  Electra  :  but  in  later  mythol¬ 
ogy,  they  resume  the  repulsive  form  under  which  Vir¬ 
gil  has  (lescribed  them,  (..i’w.  iii.  211,  4:c.) 

— A  ravenous,  lapiR  ious  person  or  animal  ;  specifically, 
an  extortioner;  a  plunderer;  as,  that  old  harpy  oi 
land)a*ly. 

{/Cool.)  A  name  given  to  some  birds  of  prey  of  the 
snh- family  Aquilins,  but  more  usually  applied  in 
America  to  the  Harpyia  destructor  (Cuv.).  or  Thrasaetus 
harpyia  (Linn.),  —  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  tropical 
forests,  where  it  I)rey8  chiefly  on  ()uadrupeds,  and  to  a 
large  extent  on  sloths  and  3*onng  deer.  Of  all  birds,  it 
has  the  rimst  terrific  beak  and  talons.  It  is  larger  than 
the  common  eagle:  is  short-wdnged  and  short-legged; 
the  upper  mandible  greatly  hooked  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
head  capable  of  being  erected  into  a  great  ruff  or  crest. 
It  has  not  so  elegant  a  form  as  the  true  eagles,  but  is 
probably  equal  to  any  of  tln*m  in  strength  and  courage. 
When  adult,  it  is  generally'  of  a  blackish  slate  color, 
with  gray  head,  and  w  hite  breast  and  belly. 

llarpy’iH.  n.  (Lat.,  Iiarpy.]  iZool.)  See  Harpy. 

llar'<iiu»i>iiMe«  n.  See  arquebuse. 

Harrar.  a  prov.  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aby.ssiiiia,  annexed  to 
Egypt  in  1875.  It  formerly  constituted  the  ancient  em¬ 
pire  of  Adel,  (7.  r.)  Area,  about  that  of  the  N.E.  and 

’  Middle  States  ot  the  U.  S.  Prod.  Grain  and  coffee. 

'Hai*ral<‘oii'.  n.  A  kiml  of  cloth.  —  Wehnter. 

Har'r<*llM%' illo.  in  y.C.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Hertford  co. 

Har'riraiiati.a  river  of  British  N.  Am.,  rises  abt  Bat. 
49®  65'  N.,  Lon.  77®  30'  W.,  flows  N.W.  into  James's  Baj*. 

Harrira.  n.  Sec  Haricot. 

Har  ridan,  n.  [Fr  haridelle.  a  sorry  jade,  a  worn-ont 
horse,  probably  from  arnlrlla,  *lim.  ot  Lat.  aridus,  dry.] 
A  decaye*!,  us*  d-iip  strumpet. 

A  weak,  watery. wicked  old  h'trrxdan.  '—De  Qxtincey. 

Har'rior,  llar'irr,  n.  [From  /lurc.]  A  small  hound 
trained  tor  hunting  tin*  hare,  reniaikable  Air  the  acuto- 
iie8.s  ot  its  sense  ot  smell ;  as,  a  pack  of  harrurs. 

{Zftifl.)  A  sjiecies  of  ImuikI  cinployed  in  hunting  the 
hare.  This  animal  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
fox-hou(i*l  and  the  beagle,  and  is  remarkable  fur  its  sa¬ 
gacity  in  tracing,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  pur¬ 
sues  its  game.  According  to  Blaine,  in  his  ‘‘  Rural 


Fig.  1247.  —  harrier. 


Sports,”  there  are  three  prominent  varieties  of  the  har¬ 
rier,  naim-ly,  the  *dd  sontliern  lioninl  (the  Chien  courhani 
of  tlie  French),  (Fig  1247),  the  modern  harrier,  and  the 
l»eagle.  Many  subordinate  divlsi*uis.  h*»wever,  accrue 
an*l  ac^o^8•breed  is  used  for  otter-hunting.  The  m*»dern 

H.  in  appearance  is  little  m«»re  than  a  dwarf  fox-hound. 

— The  name  ot  some  species  of  Hawks,  genus  Circi  s.  7.  r. 

Ilar'riotfKtou  n.  in  A*«wj  Vork,  a  township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO- :  pop.  abt-  600. 

Har  rietli^ivillo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Noble  co. 

liar  ri James,  a  celebrated  political  writer.B. 
1611,  in  N*)rthainptonshire,  Eng.  Ilis  chief  work  i.s  en- 
title<l  Oc*ano,  a  |'oliti<  nl  ronmnee.  in  win'cli  heilufemled 
republicanism.  In  1661  he  was.  on  a  charge  *»f  tn*a.son, 
sent  to  theT*iw>rot  London,  from  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Nicholas's  Hluml.  near  Plyniouih.  but  was 
afterwanls  released  on  bail.  He  n.,  deranged  in  his  in¬ 
tellects.  in  1677. 

II  ar'rin^fton,  a  small  seaport  of  Cuniherhind.  Eng¬ 
land.  on  tlie  Irish  sea.  5  m.  N.  of  Whitehaven.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  an  extensive  trailc  with  Ireland.  2,420. 

Ilar'rin;;‘ton.  in  Ddaware,SK  post  village  of  Kent  co., 
aht.  IG  III.  S.  ot  Dover. 

Ilar'riii$;t4»ii.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  120  m.  E.  by  of  Augusta;  pop.  about 

I. 4^)0. 

Har'riii;;foii,  in  iV.  Oirofma,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  aht.  III.  S.  of  Kaleigh. 

— A  post-*»lflce  of  Harnett  co. 

Ilar'riii^rlon,  in  Xew  Jerxey.  a  township  of  Berge* 
CO., on  the  Hud«*u»  River,  abt.  7  111  N.N.E.  of  Ilackeu- 
sai  k  ;  pop.  abt.  2.800. 

IIair'riii;;;t4iii.  in  iri.-ccon.n’n,  a  village  of  Manitowoc 
CO.,  abt  m  III.  VV.N.W.  of  Manitowoc. 

Ilar'riiitfloii  llo,  n.  {Min.)  A  var.  of  Mesolite,  7.  v. 

llar'riot*'«vill(S  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Noble  co.,  abt. 
ion  in.  K.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

llar'riM,  J  AMES,  an  English  philological  w'riter,  B.  1709  ; 
is  author  of  three  treatises  concerning  Art,  Music,  Pamb 
ing,  F'^etry,  and  Ilappine.xs,  8vo.  ;  Hermes,  nr  a  Philo, 
fnphical  hufuiry  concerning  I'niversal  Grammar,  and 
several  other  philological  works.  I>  1780. 
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Ilar'ris,  an  islaml  of  Scotland.  See  Hebrides,  (The.) 
Jlur'ri*^..  in  Gtorg^a^  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabaina,  are.a^ 
al»t.  5n0  sij.  in.  Rivers.  Chattalnjochee  River,  Flat  Siioal, 
Mountain,  Mulberry,  and  Old  House  creeks.  Surface^ 
much  diversitied ;  &oil^  fertile.  Cap.  Hamilton.  Vop. 
abt.  15,000. 

—A  district  of  Muscogee  co. 

llnr'ris,  in  lUinoiSy  a  township  of  Fulton  co.;  pop.  abt. 
»,4U0. 

in  Indianay  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co.;  pop. 

abt.  450, 

Ilnr'ris,  in  OAi'o,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

— .\  township  of  Ottawa  co. ;  poj).  abt.  1,700. 

Slar'ri$4,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  township  of  Centre  co. ; 
pup.  abt.  2,500. 

llur'ris,  in  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Galveston 

Ray;  area,  abt.  1,600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  RulTalo  Rayon  and 
San  Jacinto  River.  Surface^  level;  soi7,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Houston.  }*op.  abt.  11,000. 
llar'ris,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 
Jlur'ris,  in  IFtscotwin,  a  township  ot  Marquette  co. ; 
pop  abt.  650. 

in  Arkansas,  a  post-vill.  of  Poinsett  co. 
Ilar'rif^biir^;;',  in  CaUfm'nia,  a  P.  O.  of  Alameda  co. 

in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Saline 
co., abt.  65  m.  >i.E.  of  Cairo. 

llRr'riHbiirgTf  Indiana.,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
CO.,  abt.  55  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis, 
lllir'risbur;;:,  in  Jowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Tan 
Ruren  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  city ;  pop.  of 
township  1,046 

lIur'risbur^jT^  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Hennepin  co., 
on  the  Missi.ssippi  River,  abt.  13  m.  above  Minneapolis, 
llar'risbur;;',  in  a  village  of  Pontotoc  co., 

abt.  37  m.  N.  by  W.  of  .\berdeen. 
llar'risbiir;;;*  in  MissouH,  a  village  of  Lafayette  co., 
abt.  115  m  \V.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  co. 

JlRr'risbur^;^,  in  CaroLjia,  a  village  of  Cabarras  co., 
abt.  13  m.  N  K.  of  Cliarlotte. 

— A  village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  abt.  160  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Raleigh. 

Ilar'risburg',  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis 
co. :  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

]Iar'risbiir$;'«  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  14  m.  S  W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Gallia  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Gallipolis. 

— .\  village  of  Stark  co.,  abt,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Canton. 
llar^WHbur;S^«  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  abt.  27  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
]Iar'risbtir$;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  city,  capital  of  the 
State  ami  of  Dauphin  co.,  situated  in  Lat.  40^  16'  N.,  Lon. 
76*^50'  W.,  107  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia,  and  110  rn. 
N.  hy  E.  from  Washington,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  hero  a  mile  wide,  with  an  island  in  the  mitldle, 
and  crossed  by  two  bridges.  If.,  surrounded  by  magni¬ 
ficent  scenery  and  fertile  lands,  is  in  itselfa  ftnecity,  well 
built,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  Capitol,  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence,  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  circular  Ionic  porti¬ 
co  in  front  snrmounteil  hy  a  dome.  The  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  opened  in  1851,  can  accommodate  300  patients. 
Manuf.and  Ind.  Iron-works,  rolling-mills,  cthton-mills, 
car-factories,  breweries,  Ac.  II.  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  lumber.  Seven  railroads  ra<liate  from  it,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  passes  through  it.  In  1753,  John 
Harris,  Jr.,  established  there  a  ferry  over  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  whence  the  name  of  Harris’s  Ferry  under  which 
If.  was  long  known.  It  was  afterwards  called  Louis- 
burg  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  receive<l  its  actual 
name  in  1791,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  l>orough. 
The  State  government  was  transferred  from  Lancaster 
to  //.  in  1812.  Pop.  (1870)  23,109. 
llar'risbiir^::^  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co..on 
Ruffalo  Bavou,abt.  6m.  S.E.  of  Houston;  pop.  jibt.  2,500. 
llar'risbtir;;:,  in  Ctah  Territory,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co  ,  abt.  14  in.  N.  of  St.  George. 
Har'risburg*,  in  irtscon^tn,  a  village  of  Pierce  co.,  on 
Lake  Lepin,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  Red  Wing. 

— A  village  of  Sauk  co. 

llar'rif^  Cirove,  \\\  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Ilar'ris  <4 rove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 
llar'ris  Hill,  in  A>w  I'or^-,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
llar'risite,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Chalci>cite,  or  sul- 
pburet  of  copper,  having  a  dark  gray  or  blackish  color, 
and  cubical  cleavage.  Found  at  Canton  Mine,  Ga.,  and 
in  the  Polk  Co.  coj)per  mines,  Tenn.  —  See  Ch.\lcocite. 
llarrl$40ii«  Willi.\m  Henry,  9th  President  of  the*  U. 
States,  B.  in  Berkeley,  Charles  City  co.,  Virginia,  1773, 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  patriots  of  the  revolution.  After  receiving  the  cus¬ 
tomary  education  at  Hampden  •  Sidney  College,  he 
studied  for  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession;  but  participating  in 
the  general  excitement 
which  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  against  the  bar¬ 
barous  mode  of  warfare  nt 
that  time  practised  by  the 
Indians  on  tlie  north-western 
frontiers,  he  sinldenly  aban¬ 
doned  the  study  of  Galen, 
and  joined  liLs  brethren  in 
arms,  ns  an  ensign  in  the  U. 

S.  artillery,  in  1791.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  made 
governor  of  Indiana,  and 
held  that  post  for  more  than 
10  years.  In  1811.  in  the 
hard-fouglit  battle  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe,  he  defeated  the  In¬ 
dians  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Tecumseh 


Fig.  1248.  —  HARRISON. 


After  General  Hull's  surrender  in  1812,  IJ.  was  ap-i 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  north¬ 
western  frontier,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general; 
he  was  made  imgor-geiieral  in  March,  1813.  In  1824  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
soon  alter  wjis  clKJsen  chairman  of  the  Military  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  nominated,  in  1836,  candidate  fur  the 
presidency,  by  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Ruren,  and 
although  defeated  in  the  election  of  tliat  year,  became 
again  the  iioiiiinee  of  the  IN  big  party  in  IS4U;  and  in 
the  subsequent  election  was  cht»sen  President  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  being 
associated  with  him  as  Vice-President.  II.  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  President  March  4,  1841,  and,  from  the  judicious 
composition  of  his  cabinet,  great  expectations  were 
formed  of  his  administration  ;  but  within  a  month 
he  died,  after  a  short  illness  of  8  days. 

Ilar'risoii,  John,  the  inventor  of  the  time-keeper  for 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  was  B.  at  Foulby, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1693.  His  father,  a  carpenter 
or  builder,  brought  him  up  to  the  same  occupation;  but 
by  dint  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  he 
learned  to  make  clocks  and  watches  ;  and  having  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  pocket-watches,  he 
was  induced  to  make  a  time-keeper  in  that  form,  which 
he  finished  in  1709.  This  chronometer,  in  two  voyages, 
having  been  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  retjuired  by  the  act  of  parliament,  H.  applied  for 
the  proptised  reward  of  $100,060,  which  he  received.  II. 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  compensation  2)e.ndulum, 
named,  from  the  manner  of  its  construction,  the  grid^ 
iron  pendulum,  and  of  the  going  fusee,  by  means  of 
which  a  watch  goes  «  hilo  being  wound  up.  D.  1770. 

Hui'  risoii.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  NVinnebago  co.,  abt.  100 
m.  N.NV.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  tow'iiship  abt.  689. 

Ilar'risoH,  in /adiana,  a  S.  co.  adjiuning  Kentucky; 
area,  abt.  475  sq.  m.  Ohio  and  Bine  rivers,  In¬ 

diana  Creek,  and  some  snialler  streams.  Surface,  bro¬ 
ken  and  diversified,  some  of  the  river  liills  and  knobs 
ri>ing  to  a  height  of  000  ft.;  soi7,  fertile.  Min.  The  co. 
is  based  principally  upon  cavernous  limestone,  and  Pit¬ 
man's  Cave,  in  the  NV.  part,  is  said  to  extend  more  than 
two  miles  under- ground,  having  apartments  of  great 
dimensions.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  spring  in  this 
vicinity,  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  several  hundred  leet 
deep,  furnishing  water-power  sufficient  for  a  large  mill. 
Cap.  Corydon.  Pop.  abt.  21,000. 

— A  town.slup  of  B.irtholomew  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Blackford  co.;  abt.  1,350. 

— A  township  of  Boone  co.;  pup.  abt.  1.000. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,150. 

— A  township  of  Clay  co. ;  ‘7,0U0. 

— A  township  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Dearborn  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,209. 

— A  iiost-township  of  Delaware  co  ;  p<g>.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Dubois  co.,  abt.  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Elkhart  co. ;  Jiop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,1U0. 

— A  township  of  IIane<»ck  co. 

— A  township  of  llarris(»n  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Howard  co. ;  jmp.  abt.  1,150. 

— towijshii)  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,9(.>0. 

— A  township  of  Kosciusko  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Miami  co.;  abt.  1,0U0. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  6i)0. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

— A  township  of  Pnlaski  co.;  jmp.  abt.  650. 

— A  township  of  Spencer  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,850. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  aht.  950. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Vigo  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

— A  township  of  NVayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

I — A  township  of  Wells  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

i  Har'risoii.  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co.  adjoining  Nebraska; 

1  arra,  abt.  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Boyer,  and  Sol¬ 
dier  rivers.  A'ar/ac<^,  general  I Y  level ;  soii,  fertile.  Cap. 
Magnolia.  Fp.  In  1870,  8,931. 
township  of  Adair  co  ;  pop.  319. 

— A  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  574. 

A  post-township  of  Harrison  co.  ;p<;p.  CS4. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  938. 

— A  villiige  of  Louisa  co.,  on  the  Iowa  River,  abt.  2  m.  N. 
E.  of  Wapello. 

— A  township  of  Mahaska  co.;  pop^l,171. 

liar'risoii,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.’central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
357  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Licking  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  undulating;  ^oj7,  generally  very  fer¬ 
tile.  C/p.  Cynthiaiia.  Fop.  abt.  15,0(k). 

— A  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Somerset. 

llar'riKOii,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Cuniberlaud 
co. ;  pop.  al>t.  1,<  00. 

lIur'riKon,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Baltimore  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Dorche>ter  co. 

Htirri^^Oii,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Lenawee  co.,  near 
Adrian. 

— A  township  of  Mneomb  co. ;  pop.  about  SOO. 

lIar'risoil«  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Monongalia 
CO.,  about  20  inih*s  W.  of  Forrest  City. 

llar'ri.'^on,  in  Mississi}pi,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis- 
slssipjii  Sound,  ylm/,  abt.  1,150  8<|.  m.  /firer.f.  Biloxi, 
and  NVolf  rivrTs,  brsidf's  numerous  smaller  streams.  Snr- 
/ace,  level  ;  sotV.  not  fertile.  Cap.  Mississippi  City.  I^jp. 
about  5.500. 

llar'riitiOii*  in  Misiinuri,  a  N.W.  co.  .adioining  Towa 
^7-(«*a,  about  750  sq  m.  livers  ('rooke*!  Fork,  and  Big 
Creek,  affiiieiits  of  Gram!  River.  I*eside8  nnmerons 
streams.  Suyfocc,  nndnl.iting;  sod,  fertile.  Cap.  Beth¬ 
any.  }*op.  (1870)  14,664. 

—A  village  of  Crawford  co..  about  31  in.  E.N.E.  of  Rolla. 
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— A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

llar'risoii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co.*, 
pop.  (l.S70>  3,032. 

— A  township  of  Hudson  co. ;  jmp.  about  4,500. 
llar'risoii,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Westches¬ 
ter  CO.;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Har'riisoii,  in  an  E.  co.  .^/Ya,  about  400  eq.  m. 

Rivers.  Coiiollen,  Cross,  and  Stillwater  creeks.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal  in 
abundance.  Cap.  Cadiz.  Fup.  in  1870,  18,682. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Cliaiiipaign  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Darke  co. ;  pup.  about  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co. ;  pup.  about  1,700. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.. on  the  W. 
border  of  the  State,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati ; 
pop.  of  township,  about  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pip.  about  1.050. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co.;  pop.  about  l.‘.M)0. 

— A  townsiiip  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  about  1,3U0. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co.;  pop.  about  8,200. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— A  township  of  Baulding  co. ;  pop.  ul>out  300. 

— A  township  of  I’erry  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Pickaway  co. ;  pip.  about  1.800. 

— A  village  of  Portage  co.,  abt.  33  in.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 
— A  township  of  I’reble  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

— A  township  of  R«»ss  co. ;  pop.  about  1.400. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Van  NVert  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— A  township  of  Vinton  co. ;  i>op.  about  1,100. 
Har'risoii,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bedford 
.  CO. ;  jkj)).  about  9u0. 

— A  township  of  Potter  co.;  pop.  about  1..350. 
llar'riM>ii.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  CO.,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  about  140  miles  S.F.  of 
Nashville;  pop.  about  550. 

llar'ri$!iOii.  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana. 
Aren,  about  975  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Sabine  River  and  Big 
and  Little  Cypress  bayons.  Caddo  Lake  washes  its  E. 
border.  Surface,  diversitied;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Fp.  about  18.(H)0. 

Ilar'riKoii,  in  BViConsin,  a  township  of  Calumet  co. ; 
pop.  about  813. 

— A  township  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  about  1,360. 
Ilar’ris40ii«  in  >r.  Virginia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  NVest  Fork  of  the  Mononga- 
liela  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  A'ar/ac'*,  hilly  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Clarksburg. 
Fop.  al-n»nt  15,ooO. 

llar'rison  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic 

Ocean,  about  J^at.  70°  30'  N.,  Lon.  151°  3  W. 
llar'riKOiiburg:,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Catahoula  i»arisli,  on  the  Washita  River,  about  167  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

llar'riA<ftiibtirg;‘,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Kockingliam  co.,  about  12.t  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond  ;  pop. 
about  l.luO.  See  Choss-Kets,  (B.vttle  of.) 
Har'rison  I'ily,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Wev-tmorelaiid  co.,  about  24  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg, 
llar'risioii  Flat,  in  a  village  of  Cumberland 

CO.,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.NV.  of  Portland ;  pop.  abt.  250. 
llar'riHon  Junction,  in  Ohio,  a  posi-olfice/if  Ham¬ 
ilton  co. 

llar'rimon  31111$,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Scioto  co. 
llar'riKOiiN  Lainlin;;,  in  Virginia,  a  locality  of 
Charles  City  co.,  on  the  .James  River,  aht.  6  in  below 
City  Point,  to  which  the  Union  army  retreated  after  the 
Seven  Days'  Batti.e,  q.  v. 

Ifar'rlHon  Square,  in  3/as.fac//uscWs,  a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  CO.,  abt.  4  m.  N.E.  of  Boston. 

If ar'rison  Valley,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Potter  co. 

Ilar'riKonville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Troup  co. 
Har'risoiiville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  12  in.  S.  of  Knoxville. 

— A  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
abt.  2s  in.  below  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Ilar'rison  villo,  in  7//4ia7ia,  a  village  of  Martin  co., 
abt.  4  in.  N.E.  of  Dnver  Hill. 

Ilar'rison  villo,  or  C’on'nersvillc,  in  Kentucky, 
a  post-village  ot  Shelby  co.,  abt.  46  m.  E.S.E.  of  Louis¬ 
ville. 

lIar'ri$on  villo,  in  MissouH,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Cass  CO.,  abt.  115  m.  NV.  of  Jeffers(»n  City  ;  p'p.  abt.  675. 
Har'ri$un\'ille,  or  4’olo$'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
posi  villnge  of  Gloucester  co.,  about  22  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Camden. 

llar'riKOiivillo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Meigs  co. 

— K  village  of  Scioto  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  I’ortsnioutli. 
Har'ri$on  villo,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  village  of  Centre 
CO.,  abt.  4  m.  S.E.  of  Beilefonte. 

— A  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  27  m.  W.  of  Cham- 
bersburg. 

lIar'ri$town,  in  Illinois,  a  post-<)ffice  of  Macon  co. 
lIar'ri$to%vn,  in  Indiana,  a  post  village  of  NVashing- 
ton  CO.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Salem 

llar'rlMvillo,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Randolph  co., 
abt. 4  m.  W  nf  Union  City. 

!  }Inr'ri$vi llo,  in  .Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town- 
I  ship  of  Alc<»na  co.,  on  l..ake  Huron,  abt.  90  m.N.N.E.  of 
I  Bay  City  ;  pop.  of  township  al’t.  300. 

Ilar'risviMc*,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Simpson  co. 

!  Slnr'riMvillf',  in  N.  ('aeoHnn,  a  iiost-village  of  Mont- 
i  gornery  co..  ;ibt.  126  in.  W.S.NV.  of  Raleigh. 

:  Ilar'ri^villt*,  in  New  Hampshire^  a  post-office  of 
Chesliire  ( o. 

liar  ri$vill(‘,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Lewis  co. 
i  IIar'ri$vi lie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-villag**  of  Harrison  co., 
i  abt.  123  III.  E.  of  Columbus. 
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H  :>rVlsvillo,  in  Ohio^  a  township  of  Medina  co. ;  pop. 

ubt.  1,700.  I 

YTar^isville,  in  Pennsylvania,  ».  post-village  of  But-i 
ler  CD.,  abt.  24  in.  N.N.W.  of  Hutler;  pop.  abt.  450.  | 

Ilar^risvlllt^,  in  HhntU  hhtnd,vt.  villageof  Providence] 
CO.,  abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Providence;  pop.  abt.  500. 
llar'riKVille,  in  M7sco«.^^n,  a  post-village  of  Mar- 1 
quette  co.,  abt.  H  m.  N.W.  of  Montello. 

•lar'risvillo*  in  W.  rtr^inni,  a  post-village,  cap.  ofl 
Ritchie  co.,  abt.  JiT  in.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 
Ilar'rocKbiir;;:.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
CO.,  abt.  12  III.  S.  of  Bloomington.  I 

Slar'roilKbiirg:,  in  Kmtucky.  a  po&t-town,  cap.  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  ^0  m.  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  notableas  the  I 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  the  first  dwelling  having  been^ 
built  by  Capt.  James  Ilarrod,  in  1774.  It  is  beautifully  i 
situated  on  an  eminence,  a  short  distance  from  Salt! 
River,  and  contains,  besides  Bacon  Collego  and  a  rnili-l 
tary  academy,  numerous  fine  public  and  private  edi¬ 
fices.  The  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity  have  gained 
much  celebrity,  ibp.  abt.  2,0t)0. 

in  Missouri^  a  village  of  Johnson  co., 
abt.  90  Ill.  W.  ol  Jefferson  city. 

Ilar'ro;::ato*  H.^rrowgate,  or  High  Harrogate,  a 
town  and  fashionable  resort  of  Yorkshire,  Kng'land,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  York,  celebrated  for  its  sulphurous  and 
chalybeate  springs.  l\fp.  5,300. 

Harrow*  {har'rO,)  n.  [Dan.  haro ;  S wed.  Aar/,  a  har¬ 
row  ;  Ger.  hacke,  a  rake;  allied  to  S.  hf.ryian,  to  lay 
waste,  to  harass.]  (.4^ric.)  An  implement  formed  of 
bars  of  wood  or  iron,  fastened  together  transver.-iely, 
either  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  diagonally,  with 
iron  teeth  projecting  downwanls  from  the  points  of  in¬ 
tersection  perpendicularly,  or  wiih  a  sliglil  inclination.* 
A  //.  with  the  bars  set  diagonally  is  tlie  l)et>t,  as  their: 
inclination  to  each  other  may  bo  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  tooth  marks  out  a  separate  furrow;! 
in  con.*»equeiice  of  whicli  the  implement  perloini.s  its 
work  more  cflectually  tlian  it  would  if  the  bars  were! 
disposed, as  in  the  old  //.,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.' 
There  is  also  an  expanding  harrow,  in  which  the  frame¬ 
work  of  bars  is  fastened  together  by  KK)se  j)ins,  so  that 
the  teeth  can  he  set  closer  together  or  fartlier  apart,  as 
the  state  of  the  soil  may  require.  The  If.  is  used  in 
bringing  land  that  hasjn.sl  been  ]>lougbed  into  a  jiroj^er 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  by  breaking  the 
clods  of  earth  into  smaller  fragments,  tearing  out  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  or  stubble,  and  pulverizing  an*!  mix¬ 
ing  the  soil.  To  effect  this,  and  to  render  the  surface 
tolerably  smootb  au«l  even,  the  land  is  rolled  and  har¬ 
rowed  two  or  three  times  with  different  //.,  a  strong, 
heaA'y  II.  being  nseil  to  break  the  furrows  made  by  the 
plough,  and  lighter  harrows,  with  the  teeth  set  more 
closely  together,  in  the  final  stages  of  tlie  process. 

Har  row*  r.  a.  [Sw^d.  barfoa  :  A.  S.  hergian.]  To  draw 
a  harrow  over  plouglied  ground,  for  the  jiurpose  of 
crii.siiiug  clods  and  levelling  the  surface,  or  lor  covering 
seed  sown  ;  as,  to  harrow  a  field. 

**  Let  the  Volsciaos  plough  Rome  aod  harroic  Italy. "—5Aafct. 
—To  torment;  to  tear;  to  lacerate:  to  worry;  to  harass; 
as,  a  horroxoing  tale. 

'*  It  harrotet  oio  with  fear  and  wonder.’*— 5AaA». 
Ilar'row'*  tnferj.  [0.  Fr.  Aarau.]  Help!  hotherel  halloo! 

**  narrow  now,  out  and  wcll-iway. ”—i^»cn4cr. 
Har'row,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county,  hence  often  called  Ilorrnw- 
ondhr-imi^  10  m.  W.  of  Ixjndon.  There  is  a  celebrated 
public  school  here  where  Lord  Byron  and  other  cele- 
lirated  men  were  educated.  Pop.  6,100. 

Har'row<‘r.  n.  4  person  who  uses  a  harrow,  —  A  kind 
of  hawk  ;  a  harrier. 

Har'r4»wiii;r*  n.  (Agrtc.)  The  process  of  drawing  a 
harrow  over  the  soil  for  the  puri>6se  of  reducing  it  to  a 
level,  of  covering  seed,  or  of  turning  up  weeds  in 
ploughed  ground,  or  moss  in  gr}i.*»s-laiid8.  In  agricul¬ 
ture  the  harrow  is  driven  by  horses;  and  in  market- 
gardening.  where  a  light  harrow  is  stunetimes  useii,  by  I 
men.  In  either  case,  the  more  rapi'l.  the  motion  of  the 
harrow,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  efficient  will  be 
its  operation.  For  meadow-lamis,  the  object  of  //.  is  to 
disperse  the  little  heajjs  of  earth  nused  «Iuring  winter 
and  early  spring  by  moles  and  worms.  For  this  purpose 
tlie  harrows  are  sometimes  turned  upside-down;  wliile, 
at  other  time.s,  thorn  branches  are  tucked  into  a  frame 
resembling  a  harrow,  and  dragged  over  the  surface  for 
the  purpijse  of  effecting  tlie  same  object.  This  is  called 
hush-harrowing.  A  chain-harrow  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

ilur'ry,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  Ivrgian  ;  Swecl.  Mariya,  hUrja."]  To 
strip;  to  pillage:  to  ravage ;  to  plunder;  to  lay  waste; 
as,  to  harry  an  enemy  s  country.  —  To  harass;  to  agi¬ 
tate  :  to  tease  ;  to  worry. 

**  1  rep'^nt  oow  mucb  that  I  so  harriid  him." — Shaks. 
Harryso|>U,  {har'ri-sof,')  n.  [L.  Gr.  Crisophos.']  A 
term  used  at  I  ’ambridge  University,  England,  to  den<»te 
a  student  who,  while  competent  to  take  tlie  degree  of 
B.  A.,  announces  himself  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  law 
or  medicine. 

Hurf^ll*  a.  [Ger.  harsch  ;  Swed.  harsk  :  allied  to  Goth. 
hardly,  hard.]  Sour  ;  tart ;  bitt*T  ;  austere  to  the  Piste. 

Bt‘rries /lars/i  and  crude.*’  (Milton.)  —  Rugged;  rougii 
to  the  touch;  having  asperities  or  inequalilies  of  sur¬ 
face  ;  as,  “  harsh  sand.”  (Boyle.) —  Wough  to  the  ear ;  dis- 
.  cordaut;  jarring;  grating;  As,aharsli  voice. 

Through  the  har$h  cadence  of  a  rugged  \\M."—Drydtn. 
—Austere  in  manner  i*r  disposition*  crabbed;  morose; 
peevish;  rufle;  rigorous;  severe;  hb,  harsh  wonls, 

“  Ko  harah  reflections  let  remembrance  raise,”— PWor. 
Ifar'sha-HVillP*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Adnins  co. 
Uar'«4liaville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  B<*aver  co. 


Harshly,  adv.  In  a  harsh  manner;  roughly;  au¬ 
sterely;  sourly:  with  a  grating  sound;  unpleasantly; 
rudely  ;  a<,  to  speak  harshly. 
llarsiiliiaii^vilte,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

11a  fkIi'  itess,  n.  Quality  of  being  harsh  ;  roughness 
l<»  the  touch,  Piste,  or  ear;  rudeness;  severity;  peevish¬ 
ness  :  as,  the  harshness  of  guttural  sounds,  harshness  of 
treatment. 

llar!>4let*  n.  Same  as  Haslet,  g.  r. 
llar'HOii  Inland,  an  island  of  Upper  Canada,  in  Lake 
St.  Clair,  Lat.  42° 35'  N.,  Lon  82"=^  *25'  W. 

Hart*  71.  [A.S.  hcort ;  L.  Ger.  ami  1).  hert ;  Dan.  hiort ; 
Swed.  hjort ;  Ger.  //i  r5c^  ;  0.  Gr.  hints.  The  Ger.  seems 
to  bo  allied  to  hnrtig,  nimble,  qnl<  k,  agile.]  (Zo<A.) 
The  name  given  to  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  which  hjis  com¬ 
pleted  his  fifth  year  ;  —  opposed  to  hind,  the  female  of 
the  same  species. 

Hart*  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  South  Carolina; 
«r^a,  abt.  33U  sq.  m.  liitH-rs.  Savannah  River,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  billy;  s<fil,  fertile. 
(\ip.  Hartwell,  ibp.  abt.  7,0UU. 

Hart,  uv  Indiana, ’A  township  ofWarwkk  co.;  pop.  abt. 
:,70o. 

Hart,  in  Kentucky,  a  M’.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  425  sq. 
m.  Pivers.  Greene  River,  N'olin  and  Bacon  creeks. 
N*w7:/'rtc<»,  divei'sified;  soxl,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Muu- 
foni.sville.  P>p.  abt. 

Hart,  Joel  T.  See  Supplement. 
liar  I*  SoLOMox  A.  See  Supplement. 

Ilart'boost,  n.  [D.  Acrf, and  heed,  boast.  Sea  Hart.] 
(Zool.)  The  Antelope  coumo  a  spe«  les  of  antelope  in¬ 
habiting  the  plains  of  S.  Africa.— Ian  der  Ifjexyn. 

II  arl«».  Francis  Brft.  See  p.  V-'73. 
llart'fell.  a  monnf;iiti  of  Scotland,  bet.  Tweedsmuir 
and  Moffat,  in  Dnmfrb-S'bire.  Here  are  the  famous 
cbalyl^eate  springs  of  Moffat.  Height,  2,635  feet 
llart'fleld*  in  S’ew  ForAr.a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co..  abt.  I  ni.  N.  of  Chautainjna  bak'*. 

Ilartloril,  in  Connerticut,  a,  N.  central  co. ;  area.  S07 
sq.  m.  pivers.  Connecticut  and  Farmington  rivers,  lie- 
sides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven,  in 
somepartsmountainons;  «oi^fe^tile.  (1870)  100,1.59.' 
— A  city, seat  ofjustice  of  the  above  co.,  ami  Rinco  187.5  the 
sole  capital  of  Connecticut,  situated  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  ab  36  m.  N.N.E.of  Kew  Haven,  Ijat.41®4.5'59"N'., 
Lon.  72®  40' 45'  W.  It  is  an  important  manufacturing 
place,  is  well  built,  and  contains  numenms  public  build¬ 
ings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Old  Slate 
House,  erected  in  1704,  the  New  SUite  House,  built  of 
marble  and  complet'  d  in  187.'<,  upon  the  fi*ruier  site  of 
Trinity  Oollege,  Avhich  h.is  be‘*n  removed  two  mibs 
South.  The  Union  Depot.  City  Hall,  fliurch  of  the  Go'kI 
Shepherd,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Di.mb,  the 
first  institution  of  that  nature  ever  estriMished  In  the 
V.  S.  II.  is  famous  for  her  insurance  business;  20  compa¬ 
nies  exist,  with  assets  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000, 
If.  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  b'ls  many  flour¬ 
ishing  manufactures,  among  which  are  the  large  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  making  of  fire-arms,  silk,  &c.,  and 
several  large  iron-works  and  foundries.  Its  life  and  fire 
insurance  business  extends  to  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  book-publishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerahle  ex¬ 
tent.  The  Dutrh  fir.st  explored  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  built  a  fort  on  what  is  still  known  a.s  Dutch  Point,  in 
tlje  S.E.  part  of  the  city.  But  it  wa.s  not  until  1635  that 
any  permanent  settlement  toi>k  plac<*,  and  then  under 
an  English  colony  from  Massju-huselts.  The  famous 
“Charter  Oak,”  (see  Co.v.VEtTM'UT,)  formerly  an  object 
of  consideniblo  intere>t  to  visitors,  is  now  dead.  The 
Indian  name  of  If.  was  Suckiaug.  Pop.  (1S70)  37,180. 
Hart  ford,  in  Georgia,  a  villageof  Forsyth  co. 

— A  village  of  Pula.ski  co.,  on  the  Ocmulgec  River,  oppo¬ 
site  Hawkinsville. 

Hart  ford,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Adams  co.;  pop. 
abt.  Too. 

I — A  post-village,  cap.  of  Blackford  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

j — A  village  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  post-vill,  of  Ohio  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
— A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 
Hart'ford*  in  lovm,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  about 
12  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Burlington. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  co. ;  pop.  98.3. 

— A  village  of  Polk  co..  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  17 
m.  S.E.  of  Fort  De:^  Moines. 

!  — A  post-vill.  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E  of  Des  Moine.**. 
Hart'ford,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  town^hip  of 
I  Lyon  CO.,  about  13  ni.  S.E.  of  Emporia;  p>p.  about  *250. 
Hart  'ford.  in  Kentucky,  a  poNt-village,  cap.  of  Ohio  co., 

1  on  Rough  Creek,  about  160  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort;  pop. 

\  alMiiit  600. 

Hart'ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
'  Oxford  CO.,  alamt  30  n».  W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  1.450. 

Ilnrt'f4»rd*  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tan  Buren 
'  CO.;  pop.  about  1.500. 

Hart'ford.  in  Mmne.sota,  a  village  of  Sibley  co.,  about 
I  10  m.  W.S  W.  of  Henderson. 

Hart'for^l.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Chickasaw  co., 

I  on  the  Loossiscoona  River,  aht.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Houston. 
Hart'ford.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
about  100  m.  N.  of  Booueville. 

I  Hart'foril,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  of  Burlington  co.- 
Iflart'ford,  in  New  Yorl:,K  pfjsl-village  and  township 
of  Wa'ibingUm  co  about  55  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Albany ;  pop. 
oftownsljip  (1870)1,989. 

Hart'ford.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  about  11  m. 

I  W.  of  Lima. 

I — A  village  and  township  of  Licking  co.,  al>ont  25  m.  N.E. 
i  of  Columbus;  pop.  of  township  about  1.700. 
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— A  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. ;  pop.  about  2.000. 

Hart'foril,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  (Crawford 
CO.;  pop.  about  *200. 

Hart'ford*  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Windsor  co. 

Hart'foril*  in  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Washington  co.,  about  35  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee; 
pn]}.  of  township  about  3.500. 

Hart  f<»r4l  t'ity,  in  ir.  rir^iTiia,  a  post-village  of  Ma¬ 
son  CO. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Hart'ford  C'oiivCMition*  (Amer.  Hist.)  The  name 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  thcNew-England 
States,  assemhled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  15, 1814.  Their 
object  was  to  protest  agsiinst  the  war  waged  against 
Great  Britain,  which  causeil  iinmeii.se  losses  to  the  peo- 
jile  of  New  England  by  the  destruction  of  their  com¬ 
merce  and  their  fisheries.  Tlie  convention  sat  1.^  days, 
with  closed  doors,  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  States,  —  among  which  were,  the  bas¬ 
ing  representation  on  free  population;  making  the 
Presidi’iit  ineligible  for  a  secoinl  term;  disqualifying 
persons  of  foreign  birth  to  hold  office;  limiting  embar¬ 
goes  to  60  days  ;  requiring  a  two-tliirds  vote  in  Congress 
to  admit  new  States,  to  interdict  commercial  intercourse, 
to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  hostilities  except  in  ciises 
of  invasion.  Though  guiltless  of  any  designs  which 
could  justly  be  considered  treasonable,  the  Federal  party 
never  recovered  from  the  odium  of  its  opposition  to  tlie 
govt.,  ami  almost  every  man  implicated  in  the  doings  of 
the  H.  was  afterwards  excluded  from  political  power. 

Har'tilOtij'i^',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oftice  in  the  N. 
part  of  Mercer  co. ;  so  nameil  on  account  of  an  Indian 
of  that  name,  the  last  of  his  tribe,  having  his  wigwam 
ill  the  neighborhood. 

Har'till.  77.  (.Min.)  A  wlute,  tasteless  resin,  extracted 
from  the  I»rown-coal  of  Oberliart ;  sp.  gr.  1*115.  Comp. 
Carbon  78  al,  liytirogen  9*05,  oxygen  12*44. 

Ifur'titA^*  71.  (.1/7/1.)  A  white,  tasteless  resin,  from  a 
species  of  fossil  jiine  found  in  the  brown-coal  beds  of 
Gberliart,  near  Vienna.  It  oi’curs  in  clefts  in  the  coal, 
am!  in  the  tissues  of  the  wood.  Comp.  Carbon  S7'8,  hy¬ 
drogen  1’2*2. 

llart'laiifl  Point,  in  England,  a  lofty  promontory 
at  the  $.  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  *  Lat.  51®  1'  N., 
Lon.  4®  3r  W. 

if art'lancl.in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Hartford 
co..  about  '20  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford:  pop.  about  1.100. 

Iiart'laii4l.  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  ami  twp.  of  McHenry 
co.,  abt.  55  ni.  N.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,*200. 

llart'laii<l*  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Worth  co.; 
poji.  559. 

Ilart'laii4l*  in  Maine,  r  post-village  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.,  about  42  m.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Augusta;  poj). 
of  township  alMUit  1,300. 

Hart'laii4i*  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  co.,  about  45  miles  E.  of  Lansing;  pop.  of 
townslii()  about  1.700. 

Hart  laii<!l*  iu  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Freeborn  co.; 
jxip.  alKJUt  300. 

Hart'l  a  IKi.  in  Nexo  I'orAr,  a  post-township  of  Niagara 
CO. ;  j>op.  about  7,000. 

Hart'land*  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,700. 

Hart'laiiil*  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windsor 
co. ;  pojy.  about  '2,10o. 

llart'land*  iu  BVsco/ism,  a  township  of  Pierce  co. ; 
pop.  about  300. 

— .A  township  of  Shawanaw  co.;  pop.  about  100. 

— A  post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  about  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Milwaukee. 

Hart'laiid  Four  Corners,  in  Vermont,  a  post- 
office  of  Wind.'^or  co. 

Har'tle|>ool,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  Durham, 
near  tlio  mouth  of  the  Tees,  17  ni.  S.E.  of  Durham. 
II.  has  very  extensive  docks,  and  a  large  trade  iu  coal. 
IMp.  16.503. 

llar'tlotoii,  or  IIart'lf.ttox,  in  Penn.sxjh'ania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Union  co.,  abt.  70  ni.  N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ilarl'loy*  David,  an  English  pliilosopher,  d.  in  Armley, 
Yorkshire,  author  of  Ohserx'ations  foi  Man.  his  Frame, 
his  Dutij.  and  his  Expectations,  a  work  wliich  was  the 
first  attempt  to  exiilain  psychological  phenomena  on 
physiological  principles.  D.  1757. 

Hart  ley,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  Northuinhor- 
land,  on'lho  N.  Sea.  4  m.  W.  of  N.  Shields.  Manuf.  Col¬ 
liery,  glass  ami  bottle  works.  Its  liarbor  accommodates 
vessels  of  from  2  0  to  3tK)  tons.  l*op.  2,100. 

Hart'Ioy*  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  township  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  alnuit  1.530. 

Hart'loy  villo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Athens  co. 

Hart  l^ot.  in  iV>u>  Yori,  a  i>ost-office  of  Onondaga  co. 

Hart'iiianiiito,n.  (J/m.)  (Called also  i?rc7f/iaw/)/i7e.) 
A  beautiful  copper-reu  mineral,  composed  of  antimony 
67*4,  and  nickel  32*6.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  furnace 
product,  and  is  found  at  Andreasburg  in  the  Hartz  Mouii- 
t.^iins.  Sp.  gr.  7*541. 

llart'niiAiiN*  in  Venn.  See  Scppi.emext. 

lIartH'lM»raiiU'l*<  Indiana,  a  village  of  Warwick  co. 

Harfs  Creek,  in  IF. la.  See  Supplement. 

Hart'»ell*«.  in  Ala.  See  Supplement. 

Hart's '-clover,  n.  (Bot.)  The  melilot. —  See  Meu- 
lotus. 

Hart's  Orovo*  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula 
eo. :  pop  jibout  1,100. 

Marts'horn,  n.  The  horn  of  the  hart,  or  male  deer. 

//..  .''Vi(/«  of.  (Chrm.)  Smelling-salts.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  ji  produced  in  nn  impure  state  on  the 
distillatinii  7if  hartshorn,  or  any  kind  of  horn  or  bene. 

II .  Sjnrit  of.  (Chem.)  The  name  formerly  applied 
to  Ammonia,  q  v.,  buc^iuse  it  was  obtained  by  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  liart-'horn. 

Ilarts'horii,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.  of  Orange  co 
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IIarf*s'»toiis:ue,  n.{Bot.)  See  Scolopendricm. 
llarts'towii,  ia  l\nn$ylruma^  a  p<.)9t-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  CO.,  about  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Meadville. 

Hart's  Yilla^^o  lorA',  a  post-village  of  Dutch¬ 

ess  CO.,  about  16  111.  E.N.K.  of  Poughkeepsie, 
llarts'ville,  in  /iitfianu, a  j>ost-village  of  Bartholomew 
CO.,  about  50  rn.  S.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Decatur  oo.,  about  10  in.  S.W.  of  Qreensburg. 
llartsville*  in  Massachusetts^  b.  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  CO.,  about  125  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston, 
llartf^iville,  in  AVio  I'orA',  a  village  of  Onondaga  co., 
about  130  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

— A  township  of  Steuben  co. ;  /wp.  about  1.800. 
Ilart4$ville.  in  Fenyisylvanuiy  b  post-village  of  Bucks 
CO.,  about  lOS  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg, 
llartsville,  in  .si:  Oarolina.u  P  0.  of  Darlington  dist. 
llartsvillo,  in  Tennessee^  a  post-village  of  Sumner  co., 
45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville.  On  Dec.  7th,  1862,  a  force  of 
2.000  National  troops  was  surprised  at  this  place  by 
the  Confederate  Gen.  Morgan,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
to  Murfreesboro’. 

llari'villc«  in  Missouri,  a  ^st-village,  cap.  of  IVright 
CO.,  about  105  in.  S.  by  W.  of’Jefferson  City, 
llartt,  Charles  Frederick.  See  Supplement. 
Ifart'well,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hart  co., 
about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Athens. 

Hart 'wellville*  in  Michigan,B  post-village  of  Shia¬ 
wassee  co. 

Hart  well  ville,  in  Vermont,  b  vill.  of  Bennington  co. 
Ilart'wick*  in  A>ie  I'orA*,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otseg*)  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  35  m.  8. 
by  E.  of  Utic  i ;  /v>p.  of  township  about  4,800. 
llartwiek  Soiiiiiiary,  in  Xtw  York,  a  post-village 
of  Otsego  CO.,  about  6  ni.  below  Cooperstown. 
llartz,  (The.)  [Ger.  Harz,  or  Harzgehirge.]  The  most 
N.W.  range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  between  Lat.  51® 
35'  and  oi®  57'  N.,  and  Lon.  10®  10'  and  11®  30'  E..  sepa¬ 
rating  the  waters  of  the  Weser  from  those  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Hart/.  Mountains  run  in  a  wavy  and  irregular  course 
from  Mansfeld  in  the  E.  and  after  traversing  portions 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Stolburg,  Hohenstein,  &c.,  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  IV.  at  the  town  of  Seesen,  forming  in  their 
course  an  extreme  length  of  70  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  28  miles;  but  comprising  an  extent  of  l,3o0 
sq.  miles,  and  embracing  in  its  sinuous  line  as  many 
as  forty  towns  of  consideration,  with  numerous  villages, 
and  including  a  population  of  65,000.  This  valuable, 
romantic,  and  most  important  range  of  Alpine  scenery 
is  divided  nearly  midway  into  two  portions  by  a  culmi¬ 
nation.  which,  though  not  the  loftiest  in  Germany,  is  the 
highest  peak  in  tiiis.  its  northern  mountain-chain.  'Ihis 
elevation,  which  divides  the  Hartz  into  east  and  west, 
or  upper  and  lower  Hartz,  is  called  the  Jirocken,  and 
rises  to  the  altitude  of  3,740  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea:  other  parts  reaching  to  *2,755  and  are  here 

and  there  thrown  up  along  its  line,  but  the  Brocken,  in 
height  and  reputation,  is  the  chief  and  highest  top  of 
the  Hartz  .Mountains.  The  climate  of  the  upper  Hartz, 
or  western  part,  is  cold,  and  is  the  most  elevated,  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  rich  in  minerals,  all  the  rivers  rising  in  this 
division  emptying  themselves  into  the  Weser.  The  frost 
continues  till  the  end  of  April,  and  reappears  in  0 - 
toher;  and  tlie  warm  weather  only  lasts  3  months. 
The  Hartz  are  wooded  everj’where,  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  Brock‘‘n,  though,  by  the  elevation,  the  giant  firs 
of  the  low  altitudes  are  here  reduced  into  gnarled  and 
stunted  dwarfs.  The  hills  of  the  upper  division  abound 
in  berries,  truffles,  and  mushrooms,  in  medicinal  plants 
and  roots, and  what  is  known  as  Iceland  moss;  and  im¬ 
mense  herds  of  cattle,  gi^ats,  an<l  horses  graze  upon  its 
herbage.  Oats  are  the  only  grain  raised  in  any  <iuun- 
tity.  The  lower  or  eastern  Hartz  is  in  every  way  supe¬ 
rior  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  richnes.s  of  soil :  the  woods 
abound  in  game  and  wild  animals,  from  the  roehm  k 
and  deer  to  the  mountain-i’at  and  ptarmigan.  Tin*  cli¬ 
mate  is  corre8|»ondingly  milder,  and  the  products  of  the 
soil  more  varied  and  abundant.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  Hartz  lies  in  its  mineral  productions.  Gold  was  for¬ 
merly  procured  in  coiisidcrahle  quantities,  and  silver  is 
still  extracted,  to  some  extent,  from  pure  and  compound 
ore.  Iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  and  manganese 
are,  however,  its  principal  products,  and  ihe-se,  with 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  marble,  alabaster,  and  several 
earths,  constitute  the  gr»*Htand  important  wealth  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  But  rich  and  commercially  valuable 
as  these  seventy  miles  of  wooded  rock  and  mountain 
may  be  to  the  merchant  and  political  economist,  tlie 
Hartz  possesses,  in  the  imagination  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  indeed,  of  the  civilized  world,  a  greater  wealth 
of  romance  and  story  than  all  its  mineral  and  vegetable 
value  twice  told.  There  is  an  imperishable  reputatijuj, 
amounting  to  awe,  a  deathle.^s  tradition  and  romance, 
connected  witli  the  Hartz,  that,  when  the  bowels  of  its 
mountains  have  been  rillwl  of  their  mineral  wealth,  will 
einlure  as  long  as  a  tree  grows,  orahlade  r.f  grass  waves 
on  its  heathy  top.  The  Hartz.  and  especially  tlie  Bro<*ken. 
is  united  with  the  most  cherished  legends,  stipenstilions, 
and  histories  of  the  German  peojile:  the  va.st  caves  and 
grottoes,  the  romantic  Selkenthal,  the  Maiden's  liCap, 
the  Bath  of  Alexis,  the  wild  0<‘kenthal,  the  horse-track 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  its  profound  and  gloomy  mines, 
its  Spectre  of  the  BnK'ken,  and  other  wild  tniditions. 
clothe  every  mile  of  this  .Alpine  fort-st  with  a  fascinating 
and  iiiipeii.^hahle  renown  —  a  renown  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  explanations  given  to  these  phenomena  in  later 
times  has  as  yet  been  incapable  of  obliterating. 
lIar'iiin*soar'iiiii,  a.  [O.Fr.  barer,  harirr,  to  stir 
up,  and  Eng.  scare,  to  frighten  suddenly.]  Giddy;  reck¬ 
less  ;  wild  ;  rash :  headstrong ;  precipitate  ;  as,  a  harum- 
scarum  fell  w.  (Colloquially  used.) 
llarus'piee,  n.  See  Aruspicb. 


Ilariis’ploy,  n.  Same  as  .Aruspicv,  7.  r. 

llar'vai'd*  in  Illinois,  a  po^t-viiltlge  of  McHenry  co., 
abt.  63  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ilar'vard.  in  Massadtusrtts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Worcester; 
pop.  of  township  aht.  1,900. 

Har'vard,  in  Xe.w  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
CO.,  abt.  21  m.  S.  bv  M  .  of  Dellii. 

Har'vard  ColU*s:e,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States,  situate  at  Cambridge,  3  m.  from  lioston.  Mass. 
It  was  founded  in  1638,  only  6  years  alter  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  thi.s  region  hy  the  English.  Afterwards,  in 
1639,  the  name,  which  was  first  Newtown,  and  then 
Cambridge,  was  changed  to  Harvard,  in  consequence  of 
a  liberal  endowment  of  aid.  $^3,500  left  to  it  bj’  the  Rev. 
John  Harvard,  in  1638.  From  time  to  time  small  grants 
were  made  to  the  college  by  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  colony,  province,  and  8tale 
of  Mjissachusetts ;  but  since  1814  it  has  received  no 
grants  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  has  depended 
upon  the  geiieri^sity  of  private  individuals.  A  class  of 
pupils  began  a  course  of  study  in  the  college  under  Na¬ 
thaniel  Eaton,  as  soon  as  Harvard's  bequest  was  made 
known;  but  the  progress  of  the  institution  was  slow, 
and  it  w;is  only  in  1692  that  the  first  degree  of  d.d.  ever 
granted  by  Harvard  College  was  conferre^l  upon  Increase 
Mather,  then  its  president.  A  regular  ih-ofessorship  of 
Mathematics  ami  Satural  Philosophy  was  first  instituted 
in  1727.  The  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  bu*1  the  first 
laboratory,  were  establislied  in  1783.  The  site  of  a 
Botanic  Garden  was  purchased  by  citizens  of  Boston 
in  1807,  although  the  corporation  in  1784  ap])lied  to  the 
Legislature  for  help  in  this  direction  to  enable  the  Col¬ 
lege  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  king  of  France  “  to  fur¬ 
nish  such  garden  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants, 
which  might  be  requested,  from  his  Royal  Garden,  at 
his  expense.”  In  1805  the  }*rofessorship  of  Xatural 


History  was  founded  hy  the  subscription  of  $-30,000  of  a 
few  citizens  of  B<»ston.  In  1816  the  Kumford  Profes¬ 
sorship  nf  the.  Sciences  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  was  en- 
dowefl  out  of  a  bequest  of  Benjaniin  Thompson,  of  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass.,  (better  known  as  Count  Kumford  of  Ba¬ 
varia,)  “  in  order  to  leach  by  regular  courses  of  acndcinic 
and  public  lectures,  accoiiipanieil  with  proper  experi¬ 
ments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts, and  the 
extension  of  the  indu>try.  prosperit.v.  happiness  and 
well-being  of  society."  In  1839  an  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tory  was  commenced  hy  a  sub-scrijjtion  (»f  Jolin  Quincy 
Adams  an<l  oth«*i-s.  and  in  1848  munificently  endowwl 
hy  Edward  B.  Phillips,  in  the  sum  of  $100.(.M)0.  In  18^0 
the  ProffssorsJufi  of  Mineralogy  and  Geolmjy  was  es- 
tahli.sheil.  and  tin*  c.ahiiiet  of  specimens  began  to  assume 
magnitude  and  value.  In  1846  the  hiiiiding  of  the  Lau)- 
re:nce.  Scientific  Sc.'>o“l  was  erectefl  by  AblK)t  Lawrence, 
who  also  eiulowed  the  Ih'ofrssorship  of  Civil  Emjineer^ 
ing  and  Geology,  to  a  total  amount,  with  his  son’s  dona¬ 
tion,  of  S150,(KK».  In  1  >*59  the  Mtuteuni  of  ('omparatire. 
Z^aiogy  was  established  on  a  basis  of  an  endowment  of 
$50,000  by  William  Gray,  ami  ^b'Kl.OOO  by  the  State,  and 
of  suhscriptions  in  the  sum  of  $71,125  by  indivi«luHls. 
anti  the  c«ui8ecnition  of  tin*  genius  and  enthusiasm  of 
Louis  Agas.-lz  to  it.s  inauguration,  the  value  of  which  no 
amount  of  money  can  r«*pn*sent,  an'l  which  has  since 
secured  over  $290,000  in  money,  ainl  more  than  that  in 
collections  for  tin*  institution.  In  1862.  Samuel  Hooper, 
of  Bosttin,  gave  $50,000  to  estahli&h  a  School  of 
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In  a<Wition  to  the  profe-ssorships  and  endowments  oi 
purely  scientific  instruction  aliove  specified,  should  he 
added  tlie  bequest  of  Benjamin  Bussey  in  1841,  now 
availaldeto  the  collefte,  and  one-half  of  which  (estimated 
at  ^K1.(m(l)mnst  be  ilirected  to  a  Mnnunl-Lahor  Sc/uml. 
The  Vniversity  biiildiiiKS  are  In  in  iiuml)er,  14  of  which 
are  situated  in  Cambridfie ;  the  Jleilical  Scliool  is  in  North 
Grove  Street,  Boston.  Tlie  princiisal  halls  are  I  'niversUy 
Hull,  with  chapel,  lecture-rooms,  Ac. ;  (Jure  Hall ;  Hol¬ 
den  Chapel;  Divinity  Hall;  Memorial  Hall  and  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  are  of  more  recent  aildition.  Tlie  build¬ 
ings  occupy  about  14  acres  of  ground,  which  is  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  external  administration  was  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Overseers,  composed  of  the  Govemorand  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  tlie  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  President  and  Treasurer  of 
theUniversitv,  all  and  a  Inidy  of  30  people,  who 

are  to  drop  out  of  tlie  Board  hy  5  every  year,  the  new 
memiiere  being  rliosen  hy  the  legislature.  Since  I860, 
all  State  connection  ceased  hy  Legislative  enactment. 
The  internal  government  is  administered  fiy  the  faculty, 
composed  of  such  of  the  college  officers  as  are  brought 
into  immediate  connertion  with  the  students  hy  suiier- 
vising  their  studies  and  conduct.  Tliere  arc  51  profes¬ 
sors,  and  73  otlier  teachers,  and  about  1.400  pupils,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  undergrnduati'S,  the  others 
attending  the  professional  courses,  of  wliich  tliere  are 
four — law,  science,  mcilicine,  and  theology.  The  aca¬ 
demic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  with  vacations  of 
seven  weeks  in  July  and  August,  and  six  weeks  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  Fehruarv.  Tlie  recognition  of  science,  and  its 
application  to  industry,  and  the  increase  of  the  agencies 
and  resources  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College,  have 
been  slow;  but  since  1871-8,  the  standanl  of  ^location 
has  been  greatly  raised  ami  extended,  and  this  college 
is  now  one  of  our  best  literarj-  and  edneational  institu¬ 
tions.  Tlie  college  library,  in  Gore  Hall,  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  225.000  volumes.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  „ ,  ... 

Hai'^vest.  n.  [.4.S.  hserefest,  harfest ;  h.  Gar.  Iiarjst ; 
D.ha-fst;  Ger.  herbsl;  Icel.  haust,  iirolialdy  from  Or. 
harpizu,  to  pluck  or  gatlier  fruit,  from  larpos,  fruit.] 
The  season  of  reaiiing  and  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  (See  RExel.vG.)  —  The  ripe  corn  or  grain,  col¬ 
lected  and  secureil  in  barns  or  stacks. 

“  Such  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he  find.” —  Drjden. 

— The  product  of  Ial»or;  fruit  or  fruits;  grain. 

*•  Let  us  the  hartat  of  our  labour  eat.”  —  i>rydtn. 

— V.  a.  To  reap  or  gather  ripe  corn  and  other  fruits  of 
the  earth,  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 

IIar've«t-buj;*,  n.  iZnhl.)  8ee  Trombidium. 

Har'vewter,  n.  One  who  harvests,  or  gathers  in  the 
ripe  cn»ps. 

Ilar'vesl-fly.  n.  {Zoijl.)  See  Cicada. 

Ilar'vesf-liome,  n.  'The  time  of  harvest. 

At  karve^t-home,  and  on  the  shearing-day.*'  —  Dryden. 

— Tlie  song  sung  by  reapers  and  harvesters,  and  the  feast 
given  when  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in;  or,  the 
feast  itself. 

"  Come,  mv  boys,  come. 

And  merrily  roar  out  harve*t-h<me."  —  Dryden. 

—Tlie  opportunity  of  collecting  treasure.  —  Shaks. 

llar'vesliii;;:,  n.  The  operation  of  pulling,  cutting, 
rooting  up,  or  gathering  field-crops,  and  drying  or  other¬ 
wise  preparing  them  for  being  stored  for  winter  use. 
The  first  harvest  which  occurs  in  this  and  similar  cli¬ 
mates  is  that  of  th^  forage  grasses,  or  other  plants  made 
into  hay ;  the  next  is  the  harvest  of  cereal  grasses,  or  of 
corn-crops;  and  the  third  the  jfotato  harvest,  or  harvest 
of  root-crops,  such  ns  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  man- 
gidd-wnrzel,  &c.  There  is  also  the  harvest  of  occasional 
crops;  such  as  that  of  hops,  rape -seed,  turnip -sM, 
dyer's  wood,  hemp,  flax,  peaches,  and  various  other 
jirodncts. 

Har'vo?*t*lor<l,  n.  The  head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

llar'vost-inooii,  n.  The  moon  which  during  the 
autumnal  months,  when  near  its  oppo;-ition.  rises  nearly 
at  the  same  hour  for  several  evenings.  During  the  time 
that  onr  satellite  is  full,  and. for  a  few  days  before  and 
after,  in  all  about  a  week,  there  is  less  diflVrence  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  her  rising  on  any  two  sncce.ssive 
nights  than  when  she  is  full  in  any  other  month  in  the 
year.  By  this  means  an  immediate  snpj)ly  of  llglrt  is 
obtained  after  sunset,  during  the  continuance  of  these 
liar^'cst-moons,  wliich  is  extremely  )»enefirial  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman  for  gatiiering  in  the  fruits  of  the  8«*ason.  In 
order  to  giiii  an  insight  into  this  jdienomenoii,  it  must 
he  Irorneiii  mind  that  the  moon  is  always  op|>osile  to  the 
smi  when  she  is  full  :  that  she  is  full  in  tin*  signs  Pisces 
and  Aries.  lln*so  being  the  signs  ojtpifsite  to  Virgo  and 
Lilu*a,  whicli  the  .snn  passes  tlironuh  in  Sejitember  and 
October,  onr  harvest  months.  Thus,  although,  when¬ 
ever  tlie  moon  enters  the  two  former  8ign«(and  she  does 
so  twelve  times  in  a  year),  the  same  cirrnnistam  e  takes 
place  with  regard  to  the  time  of  her  ri>ing,  yet  it  is  not 
observed  on  these  other  occasiems.  jn.-it  because  she  is 
not  full  at  the  lime.  The  reason  of  there  being  little 
differ*  nce  in  the  time  at  wlii<  h  she  ris(‘s  on  several  con¬ 
secutive  niirhts,  is.  that  at  these  pernals  her  orbit  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  horizon.  3'he  //.  M.  are  as 
regular  in  southern  latitinles  ns  with  11*^  in  a  northern 
latitude, only  they  happenatdifferent  jieriod.softlieyear. 

If  ar'vOHt>iiloiiHO,  n.  (Zot/l.)  Mas  mrssorius.B  small 
species  of  field-nioiise,  which  abound-s  in  England  in  tho 
time  of  harvest. 

Har'vo«f-<HBOOii.  n.  An  image  representing  Ceres, 
giaidess  of  corn,  uiieiently  carried  alnnit  in  triumph  on 
the  last  day  of  harvest,  or  harvest-home. 

Ilar  voy*  William,  an  English  jiliysicinn,  and  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  clrculatiou  of  the  blood,  u.  at  Folkestone, 
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157S.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  com-  in  Michitjan,  a  |x>st-office  of  Lnpeer  co. 

plctio};  his  iiK'dical  studies  and  graiUiatiiijj  M.  I),  at  l*a-  Ilns'lot.  «.  [Ictd.  Aws/u,  a  hiimile.] 

dua.  After  iiis  return  to  England  lie  hecanie  fellow  of  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  hog.  Ac..  u>ed  for  food, 
the  Royal  College  of  PhyKieians,  and  pliysician  to  St.  llusip.  «•  [A.  S.  hirps;  _L.  tier,  and  1>.  Aa.'/x*,  hesp^. ; 

Bartholontew's  Ilospital.  In  he  was  named  phy- '  Icel. /te^pa;  Norm.  )Mspe~\  A  clasp  that  pa.vses  over  a 
sician  to  Jame.s  I.,  and  he  held  the  Siune  post  iftnler  staple  to  he  fastened  hy  a  pjwihH-k. —  A  spiinlle  uscmI  in 

Charles  I.  His  great  discovery,  developed  and  com-  winding  silk  thread.  &c.  —  (..tync.)  An  implement  used 

pleted  by  careful  and  laborious  investigsition,  was  pul»-)  for  scarifying  the  surface  of  grass  land, 
iished  in  162S,  in  the  treatise  entitleil  Excrcitatio  df  — r.  a.  To  close  or  fasten  with  a  hasp  ;  as.  to  7msp  a  pite. 
Motu  H  Smyuinis.  It  was  at  once  generally  re-  Ilius'saii  grand  vizier  ot  the  Uttoniaii  empire, 

ceived.  and  though  controversy  was  excited  and  many  was  said  to  be  an  Atrican  by  birth,  and,  when  young, 


opponents  started  up.  many  more  lM*oks  were  written 
in  favor  of  than  agiuust  it.  And  no  EuglUhmau  wrote 


Fig.  1*250.  —  HARVET. 
apiiost  it.  The  reputation  of  /T.  was  European.  The 
only  reply  he  published  to  any  of  his  opponents  was  that 
to  Kiolar.iis,  professor  of  anatomy,  Paris.  II.  was  author 
also  of  KjcerciUitiones  ds  Gmeratione  Animaliutn.  He! 
wroteother  works,  the  luamiscripts of  which  were  mostly 
burnt  during  the  civil  war;  two  only  being  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  D.  10.57. 

Ilar’voy,  in  .Midtigany  a  post-village  of  Marquette  co., 
on  I^ake  Superior,  about  4  in.  S.E.  of  .Marquette. 
Harvey,  in  Minnfwta.  See  Supplement. 

Harvey,  iu  ir.  riryiwm,  a  village  of  Hardy  co.,  about 
4S  m.  S.\V.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Harvey.  Sir  George.  See  Supplement. 

Har'veysbursr.  in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Fountain  co. 

Har  vey«il>iirs',  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Auglaize  co. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  41  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Har'vey*«i  Fi%  e  Points,  in  P^uns^/rania,  a  village 
of  Westmoreland  co.,  3*2  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Har  vey's  Point,  in  loway  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  abt. 
115  m.  W.  of  Iowa  city. 

Har  vey's  Store,  in  TTr^inia.a  P.  0.  of  Charlotte  co. 

liar' veysville,  or  Hvrvetvili.e,  in  Ffinnsylvama,  a 
post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  about  lOS  m.  N.E.  of  Harris- 
burg.  i 

Harn  icli.  {haFrij,)  a  town  of  co.  Essex,  England,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  8  in.  S  E.of  Ipswich,  on  tlie  aj->tuary  , 
formed  by  the  Stour  and  Orwell  ;  Lat.  51°  50'  N.,  Lon. 
1°  17'  E.  //.  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  E.coJist 
of  England,  which  is  much  used  as  a  port  of  refuge  dur¬ 
ing  ea»<terly  winds.  Pop.  5,000. 

llar  n'ielt.  in  /o(oa,a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  9  ni. 
W.  of  Delhi. 

Haru'icii.  in  Maisachtiselts,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  CO.,  abt.  90  ui.  S.E.  of  Bostou  ;  p<)p.  of  township, 
abt.  4,300. 

Har  wich  Port,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
B^irnstable  co. 

Har'winjftim,  or  Harwinton,  in  .a  post- 

village  and  township  of  LitchfieM  co.,  abt.  23  m.  W.  of 
Hartford :  pr,p.  of  township  abt.  1,300. 

Harz,  in  Germany.  SeeHvRTZ. 

Has.  (Aar,)  the  3d  person  singular  of  the  verb  H\ve,  7.  v. 

Has  hroiick.  in  AVio  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  on  Neversiiik  River,  abt.  12  m.  N. N.E.  of  Munlicello. 

Has'drilhal.  or  As'il rubai,  a  name  of  many  cele¬ 
brated  (Carthaginians,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  are  : 

1.  The  son  iii-iaw  of  Ilamilcar  Barca,  who  accompanie<l 
his  father-in-law  to  Spain,  b.  c.  2^36,  and  for  8  years  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  continue*!  to  carry  out  l  he  plans  of 
his  great  kinsman.  He  was  killetl  by  a  slave.  B.  C.  220.  — 

2.  The  general  wbudefeiid**d  Carthage  w  ilh  great  energy 
and  skill  against  tlie  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war. 
when  Carthage  fell.  If.  w.is  carried  primmer  into  Rome 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio.  —  3.  //.  Bvrca,  brother; 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  who  lK»ro  a  conspicuous  part  in; 
the  »ec*>nd  Punic  war,  first  as  the  op|K>iieiit  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain,  and 
afterwards  as  the  commaniler  of  a  Punic  army  in  Italy. 
He  wjvs  killetl  at  the  battle  of  -Metaurus.  D.  c.  207. 

Hasli.  r.  a.  (Fr.  hacker.  See  Hack.]  To  chop  into 
small  pieces  ;  to  mince  and  mix  :  as,  to  hazh  a  chicken. 

— n.  That  which  is  hashed  or  chopjied;  particularly 
minced  meat,  or  a  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  chopped 
into  small  pieces  and  mixed;  as,  mutton  hash.  —  Old 
matter  remi.xed  for  use;  a  second  prepanition,  or  re- 
chauffee ;  as,  anecdotal  hash.  —  .Anything  badly  exe¬ 
cuted.  or  confusedly  applied;  as,  he  has  made  a  hash  of 
the  affair. 

Ha^h'iMti.  llASHEEsn.  II\scrTiscH.u.  See  IlEMPfl-vnuN). 

Hsvs’koll  FlatA.iii  IbrA.a  P.G.of Catbiraugus  co. 

IlaH'kiilsville.in  AVn/ucA-^, a iK>.'«t-villageof  Greene  co. 

Hus'kiUHVillo.  in  G/tio.  a  village  of  Noble  co. 

llan'kin  ville,  in  Sew  Fork,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 


served  in  the  Algerine  navy.  In  ITOO  ho  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  enteretl  the  Turkisli  service.  Here; 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  skill  and 
bravery,  and  was  appointed  capitan  parha,  or  high 
admiral.  He  vampiUhed  the  Egyptian  insurgents ;  took ; 
G  iza,  Jaffa,  and  Acre  ;  and  beheaded  the  famous  Dalier,  1 
sheik  of  the  latter  city,  who  had  for  years  defied  the 
ptiwer  of  the  Porte.  He  t^^ice  retluceil  the  beys  of! 
Egypt  to  subjection, aud  cjirried  with  him  vast  treasures! 
to  Cmistaiitinople.  In  the  war  between  Turkey  Hnd| 
Russia,  in  1788,  although  Hass^ui  was  then  80  years  old,  | 
he  was  appointed  to  the  supremo  command  of  all  the; 
fi»rces,  and  made  grand  vizier;  but  though  there  was  uoj 
want  of  energy  on  bis  part,  ago  hud  impaired  hUabilitics, 
and  tlie  Ottoman  forces  were  subjected  to  repeated  dis¬ 
comfiture.  The  vizier  was  accordingly  di.>»inis»ed  Iroiii 
his  high  command,  and  put  to  death  in  1790.  | 

llaM'saii,  in  Minnesota,  a  po>t*viUage  and  township  of  ; 
Heiinepiu  co.,  ubt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Anthony ;  jx'p.  | 
abt.  4.50. 

If  aH'san,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

JoiixNN  Adolph,  a  German  musical  composer, 
B.  at  Bergedorf.  near  Hamburg,  1099,  is  deserveiJly  cele¬ 
brated  as  one  of  the  m-'St  natural,  elegant. and  agreeable. 
c»»mp«jsers  of  his  time.  1).  in  Venii  c,  IT^-J. —  Ills  wife,  ^ 
Faustina,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  aged  90,  wjis  emi¬ 
nent  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  met  hod  of  singing,  by  rim- 


Earl  of  Moira,  B.  1754,  distinguisbed  as  a  British  officer 
ill  the  .American  war,  in  Holland,  and  tlie  East  Indies, 
and  a.H  governor-genenil  of  India  from  1812  to  1822,  and 
governor  of  M  dta,  1824.  D.  1826. 

Wauren.  first  governor-general  of  British 
India,  B.  173.*!,  at  Churcbill,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which 
parish  his  fatlier  waS  rector.  He  was  educatwl  at  West¬ 
minster.  and  at  the  age  of  17  went  out  to  India  an  a 
writer  in  the  Company's  service.  On  his  arrival  he  aj)- 
])lied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  stidion, 
and  at  his  leisure  studied  the  Oriental  languages.  After 
14  years*  residence  in  Bengal,  he  returne«l  to  England; 
but  iu  1769  he  went  out  as  second  in  council  at  Madras, 
where  he  remaiiieil  about  two  years,  aud  then  removed 
to  Calcutta  as  president  of  the  i^upreme  Ci>uncil  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  This  was  a  critical  perio<l.  and  the  state  of  Hind^ 
Stan  8*Km  became  perilous  from  the  revolt  of  the  native 
subjects,  the  defection  of  allies, and  the  increa-siiig  jHiwer 
of  il.Viler  Ally,  the  sovereign  of  Mysore,  aided  by  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  France.  In  this  exigency  the 
governor-general  had  to  depend  solely  up<Mi  his  own 
exertions;  and  he  succeeded,  beyond  all  e.xpectatituis, 
in  saving  Britlsli  India  from  a  combination  of  enemies, 
and  in  increa^ing  and  strengthening  tlie  poN\erof  the 
Company  at  the  exi»ensoof  the  native  princes.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  party  spirit  at  home  turned  this  merit  of 
//.  into  a  crime,  and  charges  were  hronght  against  him 
in  Parliament.  In  1786  he  returned  to  Englaiul,  when 
lie  was  accu.sed  of  having  governed  arbitrarily  and  ty¬ 
rannically,  of  having  extolled  iiinnense  sums  ot  money, 
anil  of  having  exercised  every  species  of  ojipressinn.  An 
impeachment,  conduct!.**!  by  Burke,  lollowcd,  wliich,  in 
c*)iiteinpt  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  lasted  9  years. 
Ho  was  at  length  acquitted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  only 
the  costs  of  the  def*-nce.  al  *'ve  $350,000.  for  which  the 
East  India  Company  in*l**minfied  him  hy  a  |•en>ioll  of 
$20,000  for  life.  He  lived.  Imwever,  to  see  his  jJaiis  for 
the  security  of  India  publicly  applamled.  D.  1818. 


niiig  divisions  with  astoni.shing  neatness  and  precision.  Ilas'Uii^H.a  maritime  b*wn  of  England,  co.  Sussex.  54 
HliK.*«c«  Karl  Ewald,  a  celebrated  German  physiologi^t ,  m.  S.E.  of  L**ndoii.  //.  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It 


and  pathologist,  B.  1810  in  Dresden,  was  professor  of 
special  pathology  and  clinical  medicine  in  Gottingen 
from  1856.  His  principal  works  are  Anaton.  Iirschrci-\ 
bung  drr  Krankheiten  der  CirculatwnS' und  Ji*spira-\ 
tions-Organe,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  I 
and  Dutch;  and  Die  Krankhriten  des  Scuen  Appurats. 
which  f«»riii3  the  fourth  volume  of  Virchow's  Haudhuch^ 
drv  PMhol^  gie  und  Thrrapie. 

Has'selt,  a  fortified  town  of  B»dgiuru,  cap.  of  Belgian  | 
Lilli Ixi rg.  ou  the  Demer,  45  m.  E-  of  Brussels.  Mann/.' 
Cloths,  linen,  soap,  braiuly,  gin,  chicory-coffee, 

Pop.  10,780. 

Ha^i'sock,  n.  [W.  he^g.  sedge,  ru-*hos.]  A  thick  mat  or 
cushion  *m  wiiicli  iktsohs  kneel  in  a  church. 

— A  satidst«>iio  qu.irned  in  Kent,  England,  and  sometimes 
used  for  the  iut*'ru*r  walls  of  churches. 

Hast,  tlie  second  person  singular  of  Have,  q.  r. 

Has  tate.  Has'tatod,  Has'tile.  a.  [Fr.  hastt, 
fixun  Lat  /<a5fa,  a  spear.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
spear  or  lance-head ;  as,  a  hastate  leaf. 

Hasta'ti.  n.  [Lat.,  from  hasta,  a  sjiear.]  (i?om.  Hist.)\ 
One  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  tlie  Roman  infantry, 
80  called  because  they  were  armed  with  spears.  It  coii- 
siste*!  of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  who  were  al¬ 
ways  drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle.  The  other 
two  divisions  were  called  pHneipes  and  trUu'ii,  to  which 
was  added  another,  called  volites,  or  light  troops. 

Haste,  {hast,)  «.  [Gor.,  Swed..  and  Dan.  hast :  Fr.  hate; 
0.  Fr.  haste;  A.S.  efst;  jirobahly  allied  to  Lat../>,*:fmo, 
to  make  haste,  from  fero,  to  lM*nr.  to  carry.]  Celerity 
of  motion;  spec*!:  quickness;  swiltness;  di.^patch :  ex- 
pe<liti*.ui ;  —  applied  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  men 
aud  animals. 

“An*J  there  was  mouDtiog  io  hot  hattt..‘'^Byron. 

— Hurry;  sudden  excitement  of  piv^sioii;  vehemence;  pre¬ 
cipitance;  precipitation;  rashness. 

“  Marrie*!  id  hosts,  we  may  repent  at  leisure.**— CV>n*n^er«. 

Hasto*  Hasten,  ihds'n^  r.  a.  [O.  Ger.  hasten ;  Swed. 
hasta:  AS.  c/sfmn.]  To  press;  to  pu>h  on;  to  ilrive, 
urge,  or  impel  forward:  t**  precipitate;  to  accelerate 
the  movement  of;  to  expedite;  to  quicken;  to  hurry. 

“  Tu  save  us  now,  you  must  our  ruin  h<iste.''-^Dryden,  j 

— r.^.  To  be  rapid  in  motion;  to  move  with  quickness  or 
celerity. 

“  The  sprightly  court 

Leave  their  repose,  and  Aa«frn  to  the  sp«»rt.** — Prior.  1 

Ha*4tOil(^r«  {Uds'n~ir^  n.  One  who  ha>tens,  or  drives 
or  urges  forward.  —  A  kind  of  tin  oven.  op*‘n  in  front, 
an«l  placed  behind  meat  while  roasting,  to  confine  und 
r**flect  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

IfaN'tilo*  n.  Same  as  I1ast\tb.  7.  r. 

Has'lil.v.  arfr.  In  haste;  speedily;  nimbly;  rapidly; 
with  speed  or  celerity.  * 

“  Come  hither !  hither,  oh,  come  !  "—Spenser. 

— Rit'ihly:  precipitately;  without  refioctiou  or  delibera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  act  ha.dily. 

— Ba.ssioiiately :  veli**meiitly :  impatiently:  umler  sudden 


had  formerly  a  g*»od  trade,  now  declining,  but  is  greatly 
resorte*!  to  as  a  fa>hionable  watering-jdace.  Here  tlie 
battle  of //.,  one  of  the  most  tnemoraiile  events  in  the 
annals  of  Engli^h  history,  was  fought  between  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold  II.,  king  of  England,  on 
the  14th  of  Oct..  1066.  The  Norman  invader  lan'led  at 
Peveii.sey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  the  29lh  of  Sept., 
an<l  afterwar  ds  marched  to  //!.  where  he  encamped,  hav¬ 
ing  witii  him  an  army  of  60.000  men.  Harold  11..  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  north  with  hi.**  army,  ns  soon  as 
he  received  news  of  this  event,  hastened  southward, and 
came  in  sight  of  tin*  Normans  on  the  13tli  of  Oct.  He 
unwisely  re.^olved  to  risk  a  battle  tlie  next  day,  and 
both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  regular  lines  at  a  place 
Ciilled  Feiilac,  now  Battle,  near  If.  The  conflict  \'a8 
long  and  bloody,  lasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset:  but 
at  length  the  English  were  defeated.  Hand*!,  his  two 
brothers,  and  niiuiy  of  the  nobility  being  among  the 
slain.  After  tliis  event,  William  had  little  difficulty 
in  estaldi.sliing  himself  upon  the  English  throne:  and  a 
memorable  epoch  wa.s  introduced  in  the  annals  of  the 
country  hv  what  is  known  as  the  “Norman  Conquest.’' 


Fig.  1*251.  —  battle  abbey,  (h.4STIngs.) 

In  1067.  AVilllam  founded  an  abbey  near  the  place  where 
the  victory  was  gained,  which  is  now  known  as  “Biittle 
Abbey.” 

Ha^i'tiii;;^^.  an  E.  central  cl  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area, 
abt.  1,32  >  srp  m.  It  is  intersperseil  with  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers.  Osp.  Belleville.  J'op.  abt.  48,500. 

in  Michigan,  a  i>ost-vilIage  and  township, 
cap.  of  Barry  co.,  on  fh*>rnapple  River,  abt-  42  ni.  M  .  of 
Ionising  ;  j^p.  **f  township  abt.  800. 

H:«h  tiiiSK.  in  Minnes  ota,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Dakota 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  25  in  below  St.  Paul; 
p^>p.  abt.  4.5<v0. 

llaK'tiiitfM.  iu  I'orA*.  a  post-townsliip  of  Oswego 
c*»..  abt.  *20  in.  N.  by  K.  of  Syracuse:  ;*<7>.  0^*^)  3,061. 


excitement  of  spleen  or  passion;  as.  the  words  were  Ha^  in  OUto,  a  post  village  of  Richland  co. 

11a**  Iin;rV  i’oiitre,  in  Acre  l**rA*,  a  post-village  of 
Oswego  co. 

IIa*i'li!i;fs'  t».  {Geol.)  .A  name  given  to  a 

divlnien  <»f  the  Wealden  B***^,  7.  e.,  c*uisistiiig  of  sand, 


spoken  hastily. 

Han't  i  11  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hasty:  haste; 

speed;  quicknes.s  or  celerity  in  nudinn  <»r  action  ;  ra>h- 
ness:  precipitation.  —  Irritability;  warinth  of  temper; 
testiness. 

Han't iiiff-poar,  n.  A  description  of  early  pear;  — 
sometimes  Ciilled.  also,  grern-rhixeel. 

Ifian'tiii^n,  n.pl.  [From  hasty.]  Fruit  or  vegetables 
matured  early,  particularly  eaily  p**avS.  H 

“  The  largre  white  and  green  are  not  to  be  set  till  the 

c*>ld  is  over.” — Mortimer. 

Has  tinj^,  Francis  Rawuon,  (Marquis  op,)  son  of  the  filan'ty,  a. 
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clay,  shah*,  and  cah  iferons  grit.  They  arc  of  fn  sh-water 
formation,  and  c«mtain  some  most  remarkable  fossils, 
among  wliich  are  the  ignanodon  and  jiterodactyle. 
Tliese  deposits  ar**  about  l.iWin  feet  in  thii  kuess. 

[an  tiiitfn-npan-lln'l'non,  in  A*!  w  ^ 

viilaue  of  Westchester  co.,  aht.  *20  m.  N  N.Ei  of  New 
York  city.  , 

[Ger. /m.sTi7 ;  \.  hostnjr ;  Swod. 
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HAT 


HATC 


HATH 


Speedy;  qiiicA;  expeditious;  forward;  early  ripe;  —  in 
contradistiiK’lion  t<i  slow  ;  as,  hasti/  fruit. 

— Ea^er;  precipitate*;  rash;  ejisilj’ stirred  or  excited;  — 
tlie  antitliesis  to  (Hiheraff. ;  as,  hast^  wonls, 

—Irritable;  passionate;  irascible;  impetuous;  us,  a  hasty 
temper. 

n.  A  pudding  made  of  flour 
stirriMl  in  boiling  milk  or  wator  till  it  becomes  stiff; 
the  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  oatmeal-porridge. 
(Entdaud.) 

*•  Sure  hanty-pudding  is  thy  chiefest  dish.*'  —  Lord  Dorset. 

— Mush. or  a  thick  hatter-pinhling  made  by  mixing  Indian 
meal  with  ijoiling  water.  (U.  States.) 

Hat,  n.  [A.S.  hat;  Ger.  hut;  D.  hoed;  Fris.  hod;  Icel. 
hattr ;  Dan.  hat :  VV.  het ;  Ir.  hata  ;  Sansk.  chad,  to  cover.] 
A  covering  for  the  hea<i,  ma<le  of  various  materials,  and 
worn  by  men  and  women,  both  for  protection  of  the  head 
from  the  weatlier.  ami  for  ornament.  —  The  hat,  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  man's  attire,  invented  at  Paris,  by  a  Swiss,  in  14Ud, 
wa.s  fashionable  in  Franco  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Ch.arles  VI.,  who  <lied  Oct.  21, 1422.  Charles  VII.  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  worn  a  white  felt  hat  at  his  entry  into 
Kouen  in  1440.  Hats  and  plumes  were  worn  at  the  court 
of  Edward  III.  at  the  institution  of  tlie  darter.  The 
Pope  of  Koine  wa.s  in  the  habit  of  sending  “  blessed 
hats  ”  to  princ'-s  and  commandei-s  of  armies  wlio  de¬ 
served  the  gratitude  of  the  Unman  Catholic  Church. 
These  hats  were  of  violet  silk,  lined  witli  ermine,  and 
embroMered  with  gold  and  jewels.  They  were  Idesaejl 
by  the  Pope,  in  solemn  conclave, on  Christmas-eve.  The 
la.Ht  liat  of  this  de.scription  was  given  to  den.  Daun,  after 
the  capture  of  HochUirohen,  in  1758.  Tlie  crowns  of 
the  hats  worn  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  were  round.  The  Jews  of  Spain  were  formerly 
compelled  to  wear  yellow  hats.  In  many  towns  of  dcr- 
many,  bankrupts  lia<l  to  wear  green  and  yell.)W  hats. 
—  (Mantif.)  The  principal  materials  of  which  hats  are 
manufactured  an*  —  fur,  wool,  silk,  and  straw.  Hats 
made  of  silk  plush,  drawn  over  acoarse  stiffened  textile 
fabric  as  a  foundation,  are  those  that  are  most  generally 
used  in  the  present  day,  witli  hats  of  felted  wool  ami 
fur,  without  any  map,  that  are  either  stjft  and  yielding, 
or  brought  into  tlie  usual  liat-shape  by  being  blocke<l 
and  stiffened  with  a  composition  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Straw  liats  are  nnuie  of  lengths  of  straw  plait 
sewn  together  in  tlie  desireil  shai>e.  Hats  with  a  nap 
composed  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver  are  now  but  little 
worn,  as  the  silk  hat,  although  of  the  same  olijectioiiable 
shape,  and  exerting  even  greater  jiressure  on  tlie  fore- 
lieatl,  is  cheaper  and  far  neater  in  appearance.  The 
bo<iy  of  tlie  beaver  hat  is  formeii  of  lamb's-wool  and  rab¬ 
bit's  fur,  which  are  first  bowed  or  mixed  together,  and 
then  felted  by  damping  the  materials  and  working  them 
ttigether  with  the  hands.  By  the.se  means  tlie  fnr  and 
wool. are  blended  bigetlier  in  a  tliick  close  mass  resem¬ 
bling  a  conical  cap.  This  is  reduced  in  size,  and  thick¬ 
ened  by  working  it  with  the  hands  on  the  edge  of  a 
boiler  containing  sulphuric  aciil,  beer-groumis,  and  wa¬ 
ter, —  with  which  mixture  the  felt  is  repeatedly'moist- 
ened,  the  manipulation  being  continued  until  tlie  ma¬ 
terials  have  united  together  as  closely  as  they  possibly 
can,  and  the  felt  will  admit  of  no  further  contraction 
in  size.  Alter  this  the  body  is  stiffened  with  a  composi¬ 
tion  made  of  resinous  snhstance.s,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  heat,  that  the  felt  may  be  thoroii”hIy 
penetrated  and  charge<i  with  the  varnish  which  has  been 
ujiplied  to  it.  To  form  the  glossy  nap  of  the  hat,  a 
little  beaver  fur,  wiiich  has  been  shorn  from  the  skin  by 
a  machine,  is  partially  felted  together  and  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  two  substances  being  united 
by  the  felting  process,  wiiich  canst'S  the  ends  of  the 
beaver  fur  to  enter  ami  adhere  to  the  foundation  of  fur 
and  lamb’s-wool.  Some  beaver  fur  is  also  felted  round 
the  edge  of  the  interior  of  tlie  cone,  in  order  to  form 
the  under  part  of  the  brim.  The  hat  is  then  fashioned  i 
into  shape  by  the  hand,  on  a  wooden  bhick  :  after 
which  the  nap  is  combe«l,  and  the  fibres  are  cut  to  a 
uniform  lengtli.  After  the  hat  has  been  boiled  f«»rsome 
time  in  a  dye  of  logwood,  sulphate  of  iron,  gall-nuts, 
and  water,  it  is  dried, and  the  crown  stiffened  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  circular  piece  of  pasteboard.  7'he  last  pro 
cess  to  which  it  in  subjected  is  tliat  of  Ijrushing  and 
ironing  the  fnr  until  all  the  fibres  lie  in  the  same 
direction;  after  which  it  is  lined,  and  the  edge  of  the 
brim  bound.  Felt  liats.  or  wide-awakes^  whetlier  soft  or 
stiff,  are  made  chiefly  of  wool,  and  a  similar  pro(a*ss  is 
gone  through  in  their  manufacture,  in  which  machinery 
and  moulds  are  sometimes  employed.  In  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silk  liats,  the  plush  which  forms  the  external 
covering  is  sewn  together,  and  «lrawn  over  tiie  stiffened 
boily,  which  is  made  of  coarse  canvas,  chip,  horse-hair, 
tliin  sheets  of  cork,an<l  a  variety  of  substances.  Before 
tlio  plush  is  put  on,  the  body  is  covered  witli  varnish, 
whicli  melts  on  the  application  of  a  Iiealed  iron,  and 
causes  the  silk  covering  adhere  closely  to  tlio  founda¬ 
tion.  The  edges  of  the  plush  that  covers  the  sides  of 
the  hat  are  not  sewn  together,  but  fastened  to  the  body , 
with  the  varnisli,  the  nap  being  carefully  brought  over 
the  line  in  wtiich  Hie  edge.s  are  joined,  in  order  to  hide 
it.  In  some  liats  contrivances  are  introduced,  both  in 
the  crown  atul  brim,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ven¬ 
tilation,  as  tlie  want  of  free  circulation  of  the  air  in  the' 
interior  of  the  hat,  when  placed  on  the  hea'l.  is  said  to 
injure  the  roots  of  th<-  hair,  and  cause  baldness.  In  the 
gibus  hat,  the  sides  are  made  of  merino,  or  some  similar 
material,  and  the  crown  and  brim,  wiiich  are  stiff,  as  in 
an  ordinary  hat,  are  connected  by  a  set  of  springs,  so 
that  tlie  hat  can  be  flattened  or  expanded  at  jileasiire. 
Nothing  can  lie  said  in  faviir  of  tlie  sliapeof  the  hat  that! 
custom  compels  tlie  majority  of  men  to  wear  in  public; 
it  is  far  from  becoming  in  appearance,  and  most  uucoin-| 


fortable  when  worn  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  on  account  of 
the  pres.snre  which  it  exerts  on  the  forehead.  The  only 
way  in  wiiich  some  slight  alleviation  of  tlie  discomfort 
occasioned  by  wearing  such  a  covering  for  the  head  can 
be  olitainod,is  by  holding  the  interior  of  the  hat  towards 
tlie  fire  until  the  stiflening  varnish  is  melted  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  tlie  body  softened.  It  should  then  be 
pressed  firmlyon  the  heail,and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  varnish  has  again  grown  cold,  liy  which  its 
shape  is  brought  more  in  accordance  with  the  formation 
of  the  skull  of  the  wearer,  and  the  hat  is  rendered  a 
little  more  bearable  tlian  it  was  beiore  the  operation 
that  lias  been  mentioneii. 

{Eccl.)  Tlie  distinguishing  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  de¬ 
rived  from  the  br(»ad-brimmed  scarlet  hat  which  forms 
part  of  his  ecclesia.'stical  attire. 

Ilal'able^a.  That  may  be  bated;  meriting  hatred; 
odious. 

llat'*baiicl^  n,  A  band  affixed  around  the  crown  of  a 
hat;  specifically,  a  band  of  crape,  &c.,  worn  as  u  sign  of 
mourning. 

“  His  coat  and  Aa(-&ari<j  show  his  quality.”— Z>r^d0n. 

Ilat'boroii^li,  in  Pi'nn.sylrufua,  a  pf*8t-village  of 
Montgcmiery  co.,  about  1(5  m.  N.  of  IMiilailelpliia. 

lIat'*box^  llat'-oaKO,  n.  A  box,  or  le;ilhern  recep¬ 
tacle  for  depositing  or  carrying  a  hat  in  : — wlien  intended 
for  a  ifuly's  liat,  it  is  generally  termed  a  hand~hnr. 

llat'>bi*iiwli,  n.  A  small  hand-brush  used  lor  brushing 
and  dressing  a  hat. 

XSutcIi,  V.  a.  [Fr.  /iac/i<r.]  To  cross  with  lines  in 
drawing  and  engraving  in  a  peculiar  manner.  (See 
H\TcniNO.)  “Those  strokes  of  the  pencil.” — 

Dt'ijd»n. 

llntoll,  V.  a.  [Ger.  hecken,  allied  to  hugrn  or  hrgm,  to 
fence,  to  protect,  to  foster,  to  cherish.]  To  breed;  to 
bring  fortii  young;  to  produce  from  eggs  by  incubation, 
or  by  artificial  heat. 

*'  He  liatehes  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring.” — Denham. 

— To  contrive,  jilot,  or  form  by  brooding  over,  or  by  medi¬ 
tation,  ami  bring  into  being;  to  originate  and  mature 
in  silence;  as,  to  hatch  a  conspiracy,  to  hatch  mischief. 

— 1\  n.  To  produce  young;  to  bring  the  young  to  a  ma¬ 
tured  state  ;  as,  eggs  that  are  hatching. 

— n.  A  brood  ;  as  many  cliickeu.s  as  are  incubated  at  once. 

— The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  —  Disclosure;  dis¬ 
covery;  revelation;  development. 

"  The  hatch  and  the  disclose  will  be  some  danger.”  —Shake. 

n.  [A.  S.  hicca;  Dan.  he}.\  a  railing,  a  grating, 
a  grate.]  The  shut  or  fastened  part  of  a  door,  tlie  part 
above  being  open.  —  A  fish-weir  in  a  river.  —  A  bed- 
frame;-  a  bedstead.  (Sir  U".  Scott.)  — Tlie  opening  in  tlio 
floor  of  a  warehouse. — (pi-)  Flood-gates  in  a  river  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  water. 

— V.  a.  To  close  or  secure  with  a  hutch;  as,  to  hatch  the 
door. 

llateli  'oo,  or  IIatchie,  a  river,  whicli,  ri.sing  in  Tippah 
CO.,  Missi^sippi,pa.sses  through  the  5^AV'.  part  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  euter.s  the  Mis.sissippi  Uivi-r  near  Kandoljih. 
It  is  navigable  by  Bteuml)oats  to  Bolivar,  about  150  m. 
from  its  embouclinre.  An  action  occurro<l  at  Davies’s 
Bridge  on  this  river.  Oct.  C,  1802,  betweim  a  Confederate 
force  umh‘r  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  and  one  of  National  troops 
under  Gen.  Ord,  in  whicli  tlie  former  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  3(X)  prisoners  and  two  batteries.  Gens. 
Ord  and  Veatch  w’ere  woumled  during  thi.s  battle. 

Ilateli'ol,  n.  See  H.\cki.k. 

llHtcIr'el,  f.  a.  To  dr.iw  through  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel 
or  hackle. 

— To  torment,  worry,  or  weary  by  sarcastic  words. 

If  s&tcift'ellor,  n.  One  who  uses  a  hatchel  or  liacklo. 

llatl'll'or,  71.  The  person  who,  or  tiling  wiiich,  hatches ; 
an  incubator;  a  liatchiiig  apjiaratus.  —  One  who  origi¬ 
nates  uml  brings  to  maturity,  as  treason,  con.''piiacy, 
here.sy,  &c. 

n.  pi.  (Aci?if.)  The  coverings  for  the  hatch¬ 
ways  of  a  ship,  made  with  ledge.s.  and  laid  with  oak  or 
pine,  which  are,  in  very  bad  weather,  battened  down  to 
keep  the  water  which  conies  in  upon  the  decks  from 
getting  below.  —  (Mining.)  An  excavation  made  in  a 
mine. —  To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  confined  below;  hence, 
to  be  in  bondage,  distress,  or  durance. 

*'  Though  his  body 's  under  hatches,  hi«  soul  has  gone  aloft.” 

Dibdin. 

Ilntctiet^  (hach'et,)  n.  [Oer.  hacke ;  Fr.  hnchefte,  a  small  i 
axo,  from  hacher ;  A.  S.  haccan,  to  hack.]  A  small  I 
hacking  or  cliipping  instrument:  a  small  axe  with  a  I 
short  helve,  to  he  used  with  one  hand.  j 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  friends  again  ;  to  restore! 
peace.  —  7>>  take  up  the  hatchrt,  to  declare  war  ;  to  break 
peace  or  amity.  (These  expres.rion.s  are  taken  metajihor- 
ically  from  the  practice  of  tlie  American  Indians.) 

n.  A  sharp,  prominent  cast  of  counte¬ 
nance,  sucli  asi  might  be  hewn  out  of  a  block  of  wood 
by  a  hatchet. 

"  An  ugly  b€au  adores  a  hatchet-face." — Dryden. 

Ilat'oliotlite, w.  (Min.)  (Called  also  7noi/«/a>n-frtWotti, 
and  niuieral  adipocore.)  A  yellowish,  wax-like  sub¬ 
stance,  found  in  noilnles  of  iron-stone  in  the  coal-m«*a>i- 
nres  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  elsewliere.  Comp.  Carbon 
85*55.  hydrogen  14-45. 

Hatch'  Hollow,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Erie  co.  j 

Hatcit'iii;;:,  n.  (Fine.  Arts.)  The  practice  of  shall- 
ing  with  a  black  lead-pencil  or  pen ;  it  is  done  either 
in  straight  lines  or  zigzag  strokes,  sncli  as  are^  seen  in 
pencii-drawing.s,  or  in  pencilled  backgrounds.  It  is  used 
by  engravers  in  etching. 

Hnteli'in;:-,  n.  [Ger.  to  hatch.]  The  inciilmtion 

til*  lying  down  of  an  animal  upon  her  own  or  another's  I 
eggs,  and  so  communicating  heat  to  them.  By  this 
means  she  maintains  them  at  her  own  temperature,  —  | 
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a  condition  essential  to  tfieit*  devidopment.  The  deveV 
opment  of  tlie  fudus  t.ik'-s  jdace  in  many  animals  after 
the  exclu.sion  of  the  egg,  and  v/hih*  it  kept  in  external 
contai-t  with  tlie  jiarent's  boily,  a.s  in  the  case  of  the 
crab  and  lobster  tribes,  heiieatii  the  caudal  plates;  or 
agglutinated  to  llie  .surface  of  tlie  abdomen,  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  --peciesof  pipe-fl.sli;  orconcealeil  in  cutaneous  mar¬ 
supial  cavities,  as  in  othw  sp(*cies  of  the  Syngnatus 
and  Ine  Iliitpocitmpus  ;  in  the  case  of  those  cold-blooded 
nnimais.  liowever,  the  protection  ol  the  u/a  seems  to  l>e 
the  object,  and  not  communication  of  warmth.  True 
//.,  or  incuhation,  only  take.s  place  among  the  oviparous 
warm-blooded  animals — namely,  birds.  A  due  degree 
of  warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  in  //.  Tiie  mean 
temperature  required  is  100^^  Fahr. ;  it  may  vary  from 
95^^  to  105®, and  towards  the  close  of  tlie  process  may  be 
suspended  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  even  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  the  amount  of  extraneous  heat 
wiiich  the  exposed  eggs  receive.  Tlie  jiower  wiiich 
birds  [lossess  of  communicating  the  i>roper  amount  of 
heat  to  their  eggs  depends  upon  a  iieculiar  plexn.s  of 
vessels  distributed  over  the  skin  of  tlie  ahdonieii,  which 
in  most  birds  is  connected  with  a  derivation  of  blood 
from  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  The  uncon¬ 
trollable  propensity  which  birds  have  to  iin-nbate  arises 
from  the  vascular,  liot.  and  sensitive  condition  of  the 
abdomen.  The  eggs  of  the  bird  jiresent  several  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  relalion  to  Hie  cirrum.stances  under  wiiich 
the  loetus  is  to  be  developed.  By  llieir  oval  fiTm  tliey 
present  a  largo  surface  to  the  source  of  heal,  while  the 
hard  calcareous  nature  and  arched  form  of  the  shell 
protects  them  from  injury  from  tlie  incumbent  pressure 
of  the  ])arent  bird.  Tbo  sliell  is  also  porous,  which  as¬ 
sists  tlio  lieat  and  air  to  pass  into  the  egg,  and  the  germ 
is  surrounded  hy  a  sufficient  store  «»f  nutritive  matter. 
The  matter  is  of  two  kinds,  —  the  internal  part,  called 
the  yolk,  and  the  external,  called  the  irhite  or  albiimen, 
which  entirely  disapjicnrs  during  the  process  of  If.  The 
germ  is  sitnatf'd  at  the  superficies  of  the  yolk,  beneath 
the  membrane,  in  the  circular  ojiaqne  white  spot  usually 
called  the  thread.  The  period  of  incubation  is  gener¬ 
ally  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird;  but  the  de¬ 
gree  of  deV(‘loi>ment  at  which  the  young  bird  arrives 
differs  in  various  species.  Many  binl.s  sliow  wonderful 
instinct  in  the  manner  in  which  they  prepare  their 
nests,  not  only  for  tlie  process  of//,  their  young,  but 
also  for  tlieir  protecti<in  and  warmth  after  being  hatched. 
The  jirai dice  of  artificial  H.  was  well  known  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  China.  At  the  present  day  artificial  H.  by 
means  of  ovens,  stoves,  or  steam,  is  greatly  practised  in 
tlie  former  country,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
nearly  98,000,000  chickens  are  annually  hnlched  in  the 
ovens  of  Egypt. 

Hateli'nioiit*  n.  [Corrupted  from  (/7>r.) 

An  armorial  escutcheon  (lozenge-shaped  i  su.spended  in 
front  of  a  house,  in  a  clinrch,  or  <m  tlie  liearseal  funerals, 
to  mark  the  decease  of  a  member  of  the  family.  (See 
Fig.  905,  art.  Escutcheon.)  'J’he  II.  is  always  drawn  up 
with  heraldic  jireciKion.  so  that  from  the  form  and  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  fii’ld.  and  tlie  colr)r  of  the  ground 
of  the  11.  the  sex,  position,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
may  he  kin>wn. 

HrIVIi'vi  llo,  ill  Massnchusetts,vi.  P.  0.  of  Barnstable  co, 

llaloli'wMy,  71.  (Naut.)  A  large  square  opening  in 
a  ship's  deck  for  communicating  with  the  decks  below, 
the  holil.  kc. ;  tliero  are the^oi'c, 7/mi'w,  and  afUr  liateh- 
ways,  corre.'-ponding  with  the  several  divisions  of  a 
fillip.  —  A  square  opening  or  aperture  cut  in  a  floor  to 
give  access  to  another  floor,  or  to  a  cellar;  a  hatcli. 

IXato,  V.  a.  [A.S.  hatian  ;  D.  haaten  :  Ger.  hassen; 
Goth,  hatj.m.  Knot  Sansk.  att,  to  despise,  to  hold  in 
Flight  esteem.]  To  detest;  to  loathe;  to  abhor;  to  abom¬ 
inate:  to  dislike  greatly;  to  liave  a  great  aversion  to. 

— 71.  Intense  dislike  or  aversion  ;  active  antipathy  ;  hatred. 

'•  Haughty  Juno’s  unrelenting  hate."  —Dryden. 

Hato'fnl.  a.  Exciting  hate,  or  extreme  <lislike.aver- 
sitiii,  antipathy,  or  disgus* ;  odious;  detestable;  abom¬ 
inable:  loathsome;  abliorrent;  a.s,  a  hatful  wretch,  a 
hateful  alternative,  a  hateful  jiresence.  —  That  feels  or 
exproses  hatred;  malignant;  malevolent;  as,  hateful 
eves.’'  — Drnden. 

Hate  fully.  ailv.  Odiously:  with  great  dislike;  ma¬ 
lignantly  :  iiinlicioiisl  v  ;  in  a  liatetnl  manner. 

llate'l'nliieKs.  ».  Quality  of  being  hateful,  or  of  ec- 
citing  aversion  or  disgu.st :  odiousness. 

Hat  'cr,  71.  One  who  hates. 

“  I  respect  n  good  hater.” — Dr.  Johnson. 

Ilat'flold.  a  town  of  England,  Hertfrrd  co.,  7  m.  S.W. 
of  Hertford,  on  the  Lea.  Mannf.  Unimportant.  Hera 
is  the  palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned 
during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Mary.  P«p  3,8(52. 

Hat'tieUI.  in  M<issachus'tts,  a  p(*st-township  ot  Hamp- 
fihire  co..  abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  abt.  1,(500. 

Hat'tiol^l  .in  P'nns'/lcania,  a  village  of  Alb-ghany  co., 
on  tlie  Alleghany  Liver,  aht.  3  m  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  po.st-village  and  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  25 
m.  N.  of  Pbilad«-lpliia ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  l.SOO. 

Hat  Inland,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Hat  1<  *ss.  a.  IVithont  a  hat. 

Hat'-iiioiloy.  77.  (Com.)  A  small  sum,  also  called 
Primage,  paid  to  the  captain  and  marinei-s  of  a  vessel, 
over  and  almve  the  freight,  for  their  care  and  trouble. 
The  amount  is  regulated  hy  the  custom  of  eaeli  partic¬ 
ular  jilace. —  See  Primage. 

Hato  Viofo.  (ha'to  ve-a'ho.)  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  Goloinhia;  Lat.  0®  *22'  N..  Lon.  75®  38'  W. 

Ha'tro<i.  n.  Great  aversion;  extreme  dislike;  ill-wil)  ; 
active  antipathy;  enmity;  malevolence;  rancor;  ma- 
lignity :  odium;  detestation;  loathing;  abhorrence. 

“  Heaven  bas  no  rage  lilce  love  to  hatred  turned.”  — Congrevt 
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Hal'tocl,  n.  Woarinfc  a  hat ;  cnvorod  with  a  hat. 
llat'toiiilMtN,  v.pL  {E<:cJ.  Hint.)  Formerly  a  reli¬ 
gious  sect  in  lloUaii-!,  so'calltMl  from  the  fuiiiuler,  I’on- 
tian  Van  lluttoni,  a  mijiister  in  Zealaml,  ami  nearly 
ailitMl  to  the  Verschorists.  They  arose  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  ami  appear  to  Ijavo  <lenietl  tlioex* 
piatory  sacritiee  of  Christ.  It  is  addeil.  that  they  <lenieil 
the  corr  ;ptl(*n  of  hiuuan  nature,  ami  the  dilferenco  be¬ 
tween  i.ioral  good  and  evil. 

n.  A  maker  of  hats;  a  vender  of  hats. 
Hut'torjiS,  in  North  Cnrnlina»  8ee  Cape  Uatterar. 
In  tlv  same  co.,  an  Inlet  of  Pamlico  Sound,  defended  by 
the  forts  Hatteras  and  Clark.  These  two  Confederate 
forts,  attacked  Aug.  2^  1861,  by  a  National  naval  expe¬ 
dition  under  Commodore  Stringham,  and  the  land-forces 
of  tien.  Ilutler,  surromh*re<i  Aug.  29. 

w.  Tho  busin<*ss  or  practice  of  making  hat.s. 
IIat'ti»J4<*lioriir,  [From  Ar.  fiatt,  a  writing,  ami 
Turk,  nherif,  e.xcellent.J  A  firman,  edict,  or  decree, 
countersigned  by  tho  Turkish  sultan. 

Hat'flo,  «.  [from  Lat.]  An  Fngli.sli  provincialism,  sig¬ 
nifying  wild,  intractable,  runtipole,  skittish;  us, 
colt. 

Haf'toek,  v.  [Scot.]  An  English  provincial  term  for 
a  shock  or  sheaf  of  unthreshed  grain;  as,  a  hattock  of 
hurley. 

Halt's  Shop,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Talbot  co. 
Ilau'lx'rk,  n.  fO.  Ger.  halnhc.rg^. :  A.  S.  hf^nhhnrg,  from 
heals,  the  neck,  and  bforgan,  to  cover.]  A  piece  of  armor,  | 
supposed  to  bo  of  German  origin,  common  in  the  chain  \ 
viail,  or  Tiitber  ringed  mail,  of  tho  12th  cetjtury  ;  heiiig  | 
a  jacket  or  tunic,  with  witle  sleeves  n-aching  a  little  he-i 
low  tho  elb(»w,  tbe  hood  being  of  one  piece  witli  it.  Tho 
IT.  of  ring<‘d  mail  ceased  to  be  worn  about  tbe  reign  <‘f 
Henry  111.  of  England,  when  tho  Oriental  chmn-mail,\ 
properly  so  called,  camo  into  fasbion  for  a  sliort  perio«i. 
In  Frame,  only  persons  posscsse<l  of  a  certain  estate: 
called  tin  fief  ile  hnnher,  worn  permitted  tt)  wear  a  //■.,' 
which  wsus  tiie  armor  of  a  knight;  e.squircs  w«)re  only  a 
simple  coat  of  mail  without  the  hood  ami  liose. 
lltiiih'Mttxll.  in  Indiana,  a  post-villago  of  Gihson  co., 
about  IS  m.  N.  of  Evansville. 

Ilau'erlte,  n.  (Min.)  A  reddish-brown  or  black  min¬ 
eral,  often  ill  octohedral  crystals,  from  KaliTd\a,  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  np.  gr.  S’lCd.  (hmp.  Sul]dnir  iSiVT,  m!ingam*se46-3. 

(haw,)  n.  [.\.S.  hiig,  an  inclosurc.J  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  in  Scotland  to  a  meadow  or  pasture. 

— [0.  Fr.  hnuqh,'\  A  dale.  See  Haw. 

Ilaus'lltlly.  n.  In  a  haughty  manner;  ar¬ 

rogantly;  proudly;  with  contempt  or  disdjiin. 
IlaiiKil'tiiioss.  n.  Quality  of  being  haughty ;  pride 
mingled  with  some  <legreeof  contempt  for  others;  high¬ 
mindedness;  loftiness;  arrogance;  disdain;  supercil¬ 
iousness. 

llau:;hty.  {haw'te.')  a.  [0.  Eng.  hntdaiff,  from  O.  Fr. 
hnultain,  haut<nn  ;  It.  alfeiro,  proud,  haiiglity,  from  Fr. 
hauU,  It.  alto,  U\t.altu.s,  high.  Soo  Altitcpe.]  High; 
hold;  lofty;  prominent;  liazardons;  a.s, a moun¬ 
tain,  a  enterprise.*’  (Spenser.) —  Pniud  and  dis¬ 

dainful  ;  having  a  high  opinion  ot  one’s  self,  with  some 
contempt  for  otliers:  lofty  and  arrogant;  supercilious; 
overhearing;  as,  haughtg  Britain.’’ (.P/vor.)  —  Proceed¬ 
ing  from  excessive  pri«le;  manifesting  disdain  or  arro¬ 
gance;  jiroud  and  imperious;  as,  hanghti/  manners. 
Haul.  r.  a.  [Fr.  haler,  to  draw  witli  a  rope  ;  (ier.  holen. 
to  fetch;  probably  alUcil  to  Gr.  helko,  to  draw  or  drag, 
and  to  Ar.  halo,  to  draw,  pull,  or  tear  out.]  To  drag;  to 
draw;  to  tug;  to  compel  to  move  or  go;  as,  to  haul  a 

rope.  . 

“  The  romp- loving  miss  is  haul'd  about.*  — /  ?»om«on 

To  hard  the  wind.  (Naut.)  To  direct  a  ship’s  course 
nearer  to  tho  point  of  the  compass  from  which  tho  wind 
blows.  ^  , 

_ i,.  To  change  the  direction  of  a  ship  s  course 

as,  to for  the  land. 

— 71.  A  pulling  or  dragging  with  force;  a  violent  pull. 
“The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul." — Thornton. 

_ A  dranght  of  a  not;  na,  to  take  a  tliniisand  lierringa  at 

a  hauL—K  (inaiitity  of  anything  taken  at  once;  as,  the 
burglars  nnnle  a  heavy  haul  of  jdatc. 

—A  quantity  of  yarn,  ulinnt  400  tlirends,  warped  with  a 
twist  ofTa'winch.  iiiid  tarred  far  making  a  rope. 
II:tiil.a$;p.  (hawl'aj.)  n.  Act  of  lianling;  also,  the  dues 
or  fees  paid  far  lianling. 

Ilimrof,  n.  One  who  hauls,  tng.s,  or  drags. 

Ilanlin.  llalm,  ISawm.  {haivm,)  u.  [A.  S.  hfnlm  ; 
Ger  halm;  Vr.  cliaume,  from  hat.  calamus,  a  reed,  a 
stalk;  Gr.  hahimns;  Ar.  halam.  a  writing-reed.]  Tlie 
stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  and  other  veget.ahle  iiradiicts; 
straw;  dried  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants.  — .A  liuine;  a 
part  of  a  horse's  harness. 

llaiilicll.  {hansh.)  v.  [Fr.  hanch.  ;  It.  anca  ;  Gr.  071/7- 
Ins.  a  bend  or  holiow.]  The  bend  or  hollow  wliere  tlie 
thigh  is  joined  to  tho  body;  tlie  hip;  tlie  tear;  tlie 
hind  part;  as,  a  haunch  of  venison. 

—pi.  (..(rc/i.  and  Engincerinf/.)  A  term  n.sed  to  pxpres.s 
the  tilling  in  of  tlie  masonry  jei(nired  to  make  np  tlie 
horizontal  lino  of  tlie  structure  between  the  voiissoirs 
of  the  arches  and  tlie  line  of  tlie  string,  wliicli  is  gen- 
erallv  introduced  over  tlie  wliole  series.  Tlie  If.  are,  in 
fact  'the  horizontal  filling  introduced  to  comiileto  llio 
Btriictnre.  The  purpose  of  tho  IT.  is  to  l.ring  down  llic 
tiressnre  of  tlio  roadway,  or  of  tlie  siiperstriietiire,  upon 
tlie  arclies,  and  thi.s  is  done  in  tlie  most  efTeeliial  man¬ 
ner  liv  directing  tlie  line  of  tlirnst  normally  to  t lie  iircli ; 
in  some  of  Fmeaton's,  and  in  tlie  early  Homan  i.ridges 
however.  Hie  IE  of  tlie  great  arches  are  often  ligliteiied 
tiv  the  introdiietion  of  a  small  circnlar  nrrli,  winch  is 
formed  in  tlio  masoiirv  of  tlie  upper  structure. 
IlamirllPtl.  lhc[nsh<l.)p.  a.  Possessing  liaimches. 
Haunt,  (fiuieny  r.  a.  [Fr. /tauter;  Armor. /icti/i,  from 


hent,  orhend.o,  wuy,  a  path,  a  coming.]  To  frequent; 
tt>  resort  to  too  much  or  olten,  or  to  bo  much  nbtmt ;  to 
visit  custiumirily ;  lo  c»uue  too  froquenily;  to  intnule 
on;  to  trouble  with  incessant  visits;  to  follow  impor¬ 
tunately. 

‘•  Celestial  Venus  hauntt  Idalla'a  groves.”  ~Pop(.. 

— To  frequent  or  inhabit,  as  a  spectre  or  .apparition  ;  to 
visit,  as  a  ghost  or  ir-iinaterial  jiresenco. 

“Your  fates,  your  furies,  and  your  hannltd  town.”— 'Pojjc.  ] 

— To  make  tv  habit  of;  to  practise  ;  to  indulge  iti  custom-) 
arily.  ] 

— 7‘.  n.  To  be  much  about;  to  visit,  or  bo  present  often.  | 
“I've  charged  thee  not  t  •>  haunt  about  my  doors.  .  .  ”  — Shake.  j 
— 77.  A  i»lace  to  which  one  frequently  resorts;  Jiplare^ 
mnclj  visited  or  frequented;  as,  liis  favorite  haunt  is  tlve 
tavern. 

V-  Customarily  visited  or  resorted  to, 
especially  by  appan*ions ;  troubled  by  frequent  visits; 
as,  a  haunted  house. 

llaiiiit'or,  77.  One  who  batints  or  frequents  a  partic¬ 
ular  place,  or  is  ofter  about  it. 

“O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green.” — Drydrn. 

If  aiip'|>2iii$;‘0.  in  N*  w  York,  a  post-jdficc  of  Suffolk  co. 
Hail  piir.  a  town  o^  Britisli  India,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  20  miles  W.  of  Meerut.  //.  contains  a 
breeding-stud  for  cavalry  burses.  Pop.  15,400,  of  whom 
twii-tbirds  are  natives. 

Hail  rioiit,  a.  (Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  fish  placed 
in  pale,  and  having  its  liead  in  chief,  ;vs  if  rising  to  tiio 
surface  for  air. 

Haiisi'iiiaiinltO*  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese.  It  occurs  both  massive  ami  erystallizefl.  It.s 
color  is  browni.sh-hlavk  ;  lustre  somewhat  motallie.  Sp.l 
gr.  Y7‘2'l.  Comp.  Manganese  72-1,  oxygen  27  9.  Fouml] 
at  Eebanon,  Pa.  I 

Haiii^so,  77.  (Gun.)  A  kind  of  breecli-aigbt  for  a  can-' 
mm. —  Webster.  j 

llaiiSKiiiaii il«  (hou'e'man.)  Georges  Eugi'.xe.  B.ahox, I 
D.  at  Paris,  1809."  Alter  filling  various  jmblic  positions, 
he  was  appointed,  in  ISaJl,  Prefet  of  tlie  Seine,  an<l  luuh'r 
his  active  direction  a:.d  enterjirising  spirit,  woiks  have 
been  executed  in  Paris  of  such  a  nature  a.s  almost  tt» 
transform  it  into  a  new  city.  In  1862  he  recei\'e<l  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Li'gion  of  Honor,  ami  on  tlio  acces¬ 
sion  of  M.  Ollivier's  government,  early  in  1870,  resigned 
bis  ofiice. 

Mlaiis'iollafe,  rt.  [From  Eat.  7/a7o?fW/um,  7.  r.]  Fur- 
nisbetl  with  a  sucker,  as  certain  insects, 
llaiis'tolliim*  n.  ,  Eat.,  a  sucker.]  (Zout.)  The  in¬ 
strument  of  suction  (in  insects)  contained  in  the  Theca. 
Hautboy,  (hr/boi.)  n.  [Fr.  hanlbnis;  haut.  high,  from  I 
hut.  altu.<,  and  hois,  wor«l.]  (.Viis.)  A  high-toned  in- ,  p 
strnment,  somewhat  resemhUng  a  flute.  See  Oboe  (tlie 
Italian  and  modern  spelling). 

(Bat.)  A  species  of  strawberry,  Fragnria  elatior. 
Huiitboyist,  (ho'b<p'ist,)  >1.  A  player  on  the  haut¬ 
boy;  an  oboeist. 

Ilaiite-Oaroiiue.  oeeGARONXE  (Haitte'). 

Haute*Ile«  (/<df'c7,)  an  i.sland  of  British  N.  America, 

*1..^  D.,  ..  ..I.t-  Q  ..V  Q  W'  .  .r  f  '..  I  1  li-r, 


esteem  wliich  the  Emperor  showed  for  this  distinguished 
man  was  tlie  more  honorable,  both  to  him  and  to  Haliy, 
as  the  latter  had  opposed  Najadeon's  elevation  to  tlie 
imperial  dignity,  by  signing  nan  when  the  question  was 
]»roj)osed  for  tho  ratification  of  the  nation.  I).  1822. 
Ilis  treatises  on  mineralogy,  erystallogruphy,  and  uat- 
nnil  history  aro  all  highly  esteemed. 

llaiiy'iiito*  77.  [Named  after //a/zj/,  q.  v.]  (Min.)  A 
blue,  or  sonietiineb  greenish,  mineral,  called  also 
Ilaihjne,  funml  in  rouii»li*d  grains  or  crystals,  generally 
in  basalt  or  lava;  sp.  gr.  2'4-2*d.  Oanp.  Silica  32,  alu¬ 
mina  27'4,  lime  9’9,  soda  16*5,  sulphuric  ncM  14-2. 

Havaii'n,  (fmnierly  written  H.AVANN.A.and  The  Havan- 
NAU.)  [Sp.  Ilahana,  “  tlie  Imrlair."]  A  large  ami  fiotir- 
ishing  coniinercial  city  ami  seaport,  cap.  of  tlie  island 
of  Cuba,  and  jjeihaps,  after  New  York,  the  greatest 
onqau  inm  in  the  M'cstern  beniisphere.  It  staiuls  on 
tho  N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world:  Lat.  23°  8'  15" 
N.,  Eon.  S2°  'll'  45"  W.  From  its  po.sition,  which  com¬ 
mands  both  inlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great 
strength,  and  exeelb-nt  port,  H.  is,  in  a  political  jaiint 
of  view,  i>y  far  tho  most  important  maritime  stutiim  in 
the  W.  Indies.  Tlie  rajiid  extension  of  its  commerce  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  old  C(d<'nial  sys- 
t«“m,and  to  the  great  increase  of  wealth  ami  population 
throughout  the  islaml.  The  entrance  to  tlie  liarhor  is 
narrow,  but  tlK>  water  is  deep  and  without  obstruction, 
and  within,  it  exp.'inds  into  a  magnificent  bay,  capable 
of  accommod.itiiig  l.OdO  largo  ships ;  vi-ssels  of  the  great¬ 
est  zlrangbt  of  water  coining  close  to  the  quays.  The  city 
lies  along  tbe  entrance  to  and  on  lli<-  W.  side  of  tlie  bay. 
Tlie  Morro  and  Punta  casth-s,  tlie  former  on  the  K.,  and 
the  latter  on  t he \V.  side  of  tlie  harbor-entrance !  I’ig.  735), 
are  strimgly  fortified,  as  is  also  tlie  entire  city ;  ihe  cit¬ 
adel  is  also  afortressof  great  strength,  and  fortifications 
liave  been  erected  on  every  point  coniinanding  the  city 
ami  harbor.  The  city  proper,  within  the  walls,  has  nar¬ 
row,  crooked,  ami  mostly  unpaveil  streets,  Imt  tlie  sub¬ 
urbs  are  wider  and  ttjlerably  well  laid  out.  Of  late  years 


l(‘r  long,  and  ino  i>arreii  S'MI  ^vieem  nmo  lit. I 

potatoes,  a  little  rye,  oats  ami  barley.  ..-liva,  2,136  s 
III.;  cap.  Gap ;  pop. 122,117.  —  *2.  The  Basses  Ai.pes,  sit 
ate  south  of  the  preceding,  occupies  the  N.K.  part  ( 


in  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  abt.  8  m.  S.VV.  of  Cape  Chigneato. 

IIjiiite-Loire.  See  Loire  (  Haute). 

Ilaiito-ltlfiriio.  See  M  \rnf.  (  Haute). 

llaiiti^-Saoue.  Sof  SaOne  (Haute). 

Haiito-^^avoio.  See  Savoy. 

Ilaule-Vionne.  See  Vienne  (Haute). 

Halites,  and  Bas'ses  Alpes,  the  names  of  two 
contiguous  French  departments.  1.  The  H  ai’TKS  Ai.pes, 
whicii  Ava.s  formed  of  a  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Dau¬ 
phin^,  is  traverseil  h_v  tlie  chief  range  ot  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  liero  rise,' in  .Mount  Pelroux,  to  tho  height 
of  14,000  ft.,  ami  in  Mount  Gran,  to  1:1,120  f<‘et.  It  is  the 
highest  dep.  of  France.  Tlie  climate  is  sevz^re,  the  win¬ 
ter  long,  and  tlio  barren  soil  yields  little  else  than 

Area,  2,136  sq. 

'tu- 

preceUing,  occupies  me  pan  of 

Provence,  and  is,  for  tl’e  most  part,  mountaiuons,  con¬ 
sisting  of  offshoot.s  from  tho  Maritime  Alps,  which  run 
in  numerons  chains  toward  tho  Pihone.  In  tlie  N.  the 
climate  is  cold,  am!  the  soil  poor;  but  the  S,  owns  a  fine 
climate,  and  produces  excellent  fruits  and  wines.  This 
de]) ,  which  is  watered  by  tlie  Durance,  has  an  area  of 
*2,'. 80  sq.  m.  Cap.  Digue.  Pop.  143.000. 

Haiiloiir.  (ho-iur',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  haut,  high.]  Haugh¬ 
tiness;  lofty  manner  or  spirit ;  jiride. 

Haii4;SOiit,  (/m-7/do',)  n.  [Fr.]  High  seasoning;  fine 
taste  or  relisli. 

Ilasil-Klain.  See  rvnrN(HArT  and  Bas). 

Haiiy.,  Rr;Ni':  Just,  Abh6,  (how't.)  a  Frem-li  mineralogist, 
B.  atVt.  Just,  in  Picardy,  1743.  Ho  tirststudied  thoolotry, 
and  was  fi>r  21  years  professor  of  langua-res.  But 
mineralogy  was  his  favorite  pursuit ;  and  to  liirn  science 
is  indebted  for  an  admirable  tlieory  <»f  crystalli/ation, 
founded  011  g(*ometricai  laws.  In  1783  be  was  admittetl 
a  member  of  tlio  Academy  of  Sciences;  ami  wlmlly 
devoting  himself  to  )ih  studies,  be  long  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  revolution  and  all  its  liorrors.  But  at 
length,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
t!ie"ciinstitution  requirrd  of  the  iiriests,  ho  was  deprived 
of  liis  place,  and  was  arrested,  in  tlio  midst  of  his  calm 
lations,  as  a  remsant  priest.  Ho  was.  however,  r«‘ 
leased  tlirongh  the  affictionate  exertions  of  his  pupil 
and  friend,  the  celebrated  Ge<iffroy  Saint-IIilaire;  ami 
was  std'sequently  appointeil.  by  Poimparte,  ]u*ofessor  ot  j 
mineralogy  at  tlio  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  the  Faculty  | 
of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  lii  1803,  at  the  request  of  Na])<'- 
b'on,  lie  wrote  his  Trai^c  de.  Phtf.sirjue  \  ami  wlieii  tliel 
Emperor,  after  liis  return  from  Elba,  visite<l  the  Muse- 
iiiii,  he  s.aid  to  Ilaily.  “1  reail  your  Physics  again,  in 
Elba,  wit))  the  greatest  intore.st  ami  aDo  decor.ated 
him  willi  tho  nadge  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor.  Thei 
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Fig.  12.')2.  —  HAVANA. 

the  pstalilislinient  of  iiii|irovcil  wiiiiliiry  nnd  ptilice  refrti- 
lutiiinsliaveiimti-riallyaiiieliiirntcil  tlie  loniier  coinlitinn 
of  tilings,  wlieii  yellow  fever,  snjieriinliireil  liy  filtli  and 
miliaria,  was  tlieniimial  nilc.  ratlier  tlian  exception.  Tlie 
pulilic  Iiiiililiiigrt  are  less  rcniarkahle  for  arciiiteetnral 
lieaiity  tlinii  for  llieir  soliditj  nfeonstniction.  Tlie  chief 
are  the  catlieilral  (whicli  ciiiitiiin.s  tlie  ashes  of  Coliim- 
lais,  removeil  tliitlier  from  St.  Domingo  in  1706),  govt.- 
lioiise,  ndiniralty,  arsenal,  general  post-nfflce.  ami  royal 
tohncco-factory :  liesiiles  iniiiieri  us  cliurches.  convents, 
hospitals,  asylums,  ami  institutions  couiiecteil  witli  tlie 
dissemination  of  art  and  leiiriiiiig.  Tliere  are  .2  tlieatres, 
an  arena  for  Imll-figlits.  and  several  fine  promenades.— 
nntaldy  the  fine  alley  of  palms  in  the  Jhsen  Tacnn.  and 
tho./«iv/i77  tier 01  lisjm.  or  liishop's  (iarden.  Tlie  arsa- 
nal  and  dock-viird  are  at  Hie  S.  extremity  of  Hie  city. 
Tlie  village  of 'Casa  Blanca,  on  tlie  o|iposile  side  of  the 
liarlair.  is  notorious  as  tlie  resort  of  tlie  slavers  wliicli  at 
times  frequent  IE,  and  land  a  portion  of  tlieir  limniin 
cargoes.  IE  is  tlie  seat  of  goveriiiiieiit  of  tlie  isliiiid,  and 
tlm  residence  of  a  Spanisli  viceroy,  as  wel!  as  ot  consuls 
representing  all  tlie  principal  nations  of  Europe  and 
Aiiieric.a.  .Muniif.  IE  lias  an  extensive  mamifactiire  of 
cigars  and  fine  tohacco,  forwhirh  it  lias  long  lieen  widely 
ceTelirated  ;  its  otlier  iiiannfactiires.  as  wnollens.  straw 
hats,  &c  ,  are  iiiiimiiortant.  IE  was  founded  in  1.511,  liy 
tlio  Spaniards  under  Diego  Velasquez;  it  was  taken  by 
a  Frencli  Iniccaneer  in  BIKi:  afterw.ards  liy  tlin  French 
and  English,  and  a  second  lime  hnccaneers;  and 
again  iiy  tlin  English  in  17l'.'2.  In-  wliom  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  Hie  peace  signed  in  Hie  following  year.  I'up. 
169, 1S4. 

Ila  vmi'tA.  in  Alulunna.  a  viiliige  of  Greene  co.,  about  ‘-5 
Ill.  S.  of  Tiijicalonfla. 

—  A  iioRt-ofticc  of  lEilc  CO. 

Havan«.  in  jninoi<,ix  post-village  ami  township,  cap. 
of  Mason  CO.,  on  tlie  Illinois  River,  alanit  218  m.  S.W. 
of  ChicHiro. 

Havana,  in  Iowa,  a  villago  of  Groone  co,,  on  Racoon 
River,  about  27  in.  S.S.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Ilitvaiiii.  in  Michigan,  a  post-oflice  of  Saginaw  co. 

Havana,  in  Mi.s.suun,  a  post-office  of  Gentry  co. 

Havsnia.  in  EEcui  lln-A-,  a  post-village  of  Hctinyler  co., 
about  19  m.  N.  of  Elmira. 
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HAVE 


HAAVI 


HAWK 


llnvnii'n.  in  Ohio^  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  about  2.'>1 
III.  of 

ICnvaiiu.  iu  T^juis^  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  about  32 
III.  N.  bv  E.  of  JeflVrson. 

II  avniiese'.  a.  {Ge^g.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  Havana, 
tile  ca|iital  of  Cuba. 

II  avaiiose',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  {G^og.)  A  native,  or  nat¬ 
uralized  citizen,  or  the  )>eople  collectively,  of  Havana. 
lluve«  {hdr,)  V.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  had;  ppr.  and  rb.  n. 
HAVING  :  indie,  pres.  I  have,  thou  huft^  he  hat;  we,  ye, 
they  Aatv.)  [A.  S.  halthan  ;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  hfbbm ;  l)aii. 

Icel.  ho/a;  Swed.  ha/wai  Ger.  haben;  LjU. 
habh't;  It.  anre;  Sp.  ftabe'r;  Kr.  aroi'r:  probably  allied 
to  Sansk.  hu^  to  seize,  to  gnisp.]  To  seize  and  hold  ;  to 
own ;  to  possess ;  to  liold  in  possession  or  power. 

*'  The  earth  hath  bobhlej,  as  the  water  Aos.  "  —  Skaks. 

— To  receive  and  possess,  as  st-unetlung  which  concerns, 
affects,  or  belongs  to  one;  to  l»e  attended  with  or  united 
to,  as  an  accident  or  concomitant. 

He  that  eatherM  much  had  Dothiog  orer,  aod  be  that  gath> 
ered  little  Aad  do  lack."  —  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

—To  hold  iu  opinion  ;  to  reg-.trd;  to  esteem.  I 

The  proad  Aore  had  me  greatly  Id  derisioo.**  —  P*alTa$. 

— To  take;  to  accept;  to  accept  pojisession  of;  as.  wilt 
thou  hurr  this  woman  for  thy  weddtnl  wife  ?  —  To  receive  | 
possession  of;  to  (ditain:  hence,  to  beget,  produce,  bear, 
or  bring  forth,  as  young;  as,  they  har<  quite  a  family  of 
childreu. — To  claim:  to  exact ;  to  require;  to  cause  toj 
be.  What  would  these  madmen  /mr«/ —  To] 
take.  —  To  cause  or  compel  to  go;  as.  he  hut  to  retire, 
from  the  field.  —  To  be  impelled  by  duty ;  to  be  urged  by 
necessity  or  obligation. 

“  We  A<xr«  to  sirire  with  a  Dumber  of  hearr  prqudices.*’ — JJwoAer. 
—To  act  promptly :  to  conduct  one's  self,  with  reference 
to  an  end  or  object;  —  used  retlexively,  and  frequently  [ 
with  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun.  I 

*•  Ode,  epic,  elegy,  Aare  of  ye  all.**  —  B^nm.  \ 

To  hart  on,  to  wesir  ;  to  carry  on  one's  person  ;  as,  she 
had  on  a  velvet  dress.  —  Tt  hav^  a  cart,  to  take  care  ;  to  j 
be  cautious;  to  be  on  one's  guard.  i 

“  Well,  tweet  Jack,  Aare  a  care  of  thyself.'* —  ShaJu. 
Ilav'el.  a  river  of  N.  Germany,  rising  in  Lake  Woblitz, 
in  the  S.E  of  Mecklenburg-Schweriu,  and  receivijig.  in; 
its  S.W.  course  of  162  m.,  the  Spree  and  Dossii,  after 
which  it  falls  into  the  Elbe,  6  m.  below  Havelberg.  i 
Hav'elber;^,  a  city  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on 
an  island  in  the  Havel,  72  m.  N.W.  of  Berlin,  yjanuf. 
Tobacco,  siigitr,  liquors,  Ac.  P^tp.  3,3*)0. 

Ifiiv'elock*  Sir  Hzxrt.  k.c.b.,  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  b.  in  co.  Durham.  1795.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age.  went  to  India  in  1823,  and  there 
honorably  acqiiittt^  himself  in  the  .Afghan  and  Sikh 
wars.  Ill  1856  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army 
which  invade<l  Perua.  Iu  1857,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  H.  made  a  forced  march  from  Al¬ 
lahabad  to  Cawnpore,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  2,000 
men,  but  reache<l  the  latter  city  too  late  to  prevent  the 
hideous  mas.'^icre  which  occurred  there.  .After  defeat¬ 
ing  the  reliels  in  thrt-e  different  engagements,  H.  con¬ 
tinued  bis  march  toward  Lucknow,  then  beleaguered 
by  a  formidable  force  of  mutineers.  After  victoriously 
fighting  eight  more  battles  with  the  enemy,  and  having 
his  force  1  ncreiised  by  500  men,  H.  fought  his  way  through 
the  besiegin^army  anuind  Lucknow,  and  accomplisbeil 
the  relief  of  its  exhaustc<l  garrison.  For  this  service  he  i 
receive*!  general  ran':,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  deco- 1 
rated  with  the  cross  of  the  Bath.  Sir  Henry  D ,  univer¬ 
sally  regrette*!.  in  1>69.  | 

Ha%  'elock.  n.  [Prom  Siir  Ifmry  fl^irc/oclr,  q.  v.]  .A 
light  linen  covering  for  protecting  the  neck  amt  shoul¬ 
ders  from  the  sun.  depending  from  the  back  of  the  sliak**. 
or  forage-cap.  (Now  generally  worn  in  the  European 
armies.) 

Ilav'elook,  in  IlUnMi.  a  post-office  of  Cook  co. 

II  aveloek.  in  JV.  Oxrolina^  a  village  of  Craven  co.,  abt. 

17  m.  S.S.E.  of  Newbem.  I 

Havelock,  in  Ptnnsylvania.  a  P  O.  of  Washington  co.  i 
Haven.  (5ttVn.)  n.  [.A.S.  L.  Ger.  and  D. ' 

Dan.  havn  ;  Ger.  haftn  ;  Icel.  hbfai ;  W.  ?ia/n  ;  probably 
allied  to  Goth.  5a5uu,  to  hold.]  A  harbor;  a  port  for 
shifts;  a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  8e:i,  with  siiffioieiit 
depth  of  water  to  receive  vessels ;  a  stition  for  ships. 
(See  Harbor.)  —  An  asylum;  a  place  of  safety;  aref-^ 
uge;  a  shelter.  | 

Hn'veiia^e.  n.  Harl>or-<lnes.  ' 

Havened.  {hd'vendf)  a.  Secured  or  sheltered  in  a' 

haven.  j 

Ha'vensport,  in  Ohio^  a  village  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt. ' 
24  ni.  S.E.  of  Col  limbus. 

Ha  veiisville.  in  iVnnsy/rani^,  a  village  of  Bradford 
county. 

Hav  er,  n.  [0.  A  S.  haroro;  Ger.  In  the  N. 

of  England,  a  d^^nomination  for  o;its.  —  Haver-bread^ 
oat-cake,  oaten  hreml. 

Hav'erford.  in  /Vnusyfronm,  a  post-township  of  Del¬ 
aware  CO.,  abt.  10  111.  W.  of  Philadelphia :  pop.  abt.  1.800. 
Har^r/>rd  ChiUg*,  situate  in  this  t**wn’*hip,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning,  under  the  care  of  the  S<Kiefy  of 
Friends,  foiinde*!  in  1833,  an«l  richly  endowed.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  Well-selected  library,  a  chemical  lal»or:it*»ry. 
philosophical  apparatus,  minenilogical  and  geologic:il 
cabinets,  and  an  a.srn)noniical  observatory. 
Hav'erfor<l- west.  [W. //u//orrfrf,]  a  town  of  Pem¬ 
brokeshire.  England,  on  the  Cietldau,  8  miles  N.E.  of 
Milford,  and  270  W.N.W.  of  London ;  pop.  8,100. 
Hav'ertlill.  in  M isnachus^ttsi,  a  fine  town  of  E«sex 
co.,  at  the  hesid  of  navigation  of  the  Mt^rrimac  River,  on 
its  N.  bank.  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  .32  N.  of  Bos- 
txm.  It  is  connected  by  two  bridges  with  Bradford,  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  active  manufacturing  ind^^try  in  iron. 


woollens,  hats  and  caps,  railway  carriages,  coaches,  soap 
and  candles,  tin-ware,  leather,  boots  uud  shoes,  Ac.  Pp. 
abt.  13,000. 

Hnv'^rliill*  in  Minnesota, h  P.O.  of  01nistea<l  co. 
Hav'erltilK  in  yew  Hampshire^  a  p*>8t-village  and 
township.  seini-CJtp.  of  Graltou  co.,  abt,  70  m. 
of  Concord. 

llav'erlii  II.  in  0/i»V),  a  pi»8t-village  of  Scioto  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  abt.  20  m.  above  Portsmouth. 

Hav'erliill  C'eiitre,  in  yew  Hampshire,  &  post-vil-i 
lage  of  Grafton  co.  | 

llav'erliill  Corner,  in  xVcic  Hampshire,  ih  village: 

of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  66  m.  N.W.  of  Concord.  j 

Hav'ersaek,  «.  [hr.  havrenac.]  A  strong,  coarse  bag ‘ 
used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  provisions  on  a  march;  — 
distinguished  from  knapsack.  —  A  case  used  by  gunners 
to  cairy  cartridges  from  the  ammunition-chest  to  the! 
gun.  — In  the  N.  of  England,  a  sack  or  bag  lor  oats  or' 
oatmeal.  | 

Hav'erstraw,  iu  yew  York^  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rockland  CO.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  37  ni.  | 
N.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  b,800.  ; 

Ilav'iiaiKi  lioUow,  iu  yew  York,  a  post-office  of 
Putnam  CO.  i 

llaA*  ilaiiclsville^  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Har¬ 
rison  CO.  i 

Hav'iklar,  n.  {Mil.)  The  highest  rank  to  which  a! 
Don-couiiiiissiooed  officer  cun  ascend  in  the  native  regi- , 
Dients  of  India  and  Ct  viou  ;  consequently,  the  rank  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  sergeant-major  iu  our 
army. 

llav  ingT)  n.  Possession;  estate;  fortune. 

••  My  haring  is  doi  much."  — Skaks. 

Hav  oc,  Hav'oek,  n.  [W.  ha/og.]  De>truction  far 
and  wide;  ravage;  devastation;  slaughter. 

“As  for  Saul,  he  made  Aaroc  of  the  Church.”  —Arts  riil.  3. 

— r.  a.  To  waste;  to  ravage;  to  destroy;  to  lay  wa^te. 

— inii'rj.  A  war-cry,  and  the  signal  lor  iudiscriuiinate 
slaughter  and  laying  waste. 

“  Cry  Aarock,  kings." — 5Aak*. 

Hav're,  or  Le  Havre, (formerly  Havre  de  Grace,)  a 
fortified  town,  and  the  princij-kal  seaport  on  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  dep.  S«'iDe-Iuferieure,  c-ip.  arrond.  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  S*-iiie,  at  its  month  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  42  m.  W.  of  Rouen,  and  109  m.  W.N.W. of  Pari.s.  This 
town  is  built  on  a  low  alluvial  tract  of  land  recovertnl 
from  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  its’ 
outward  port  and  basins.  The  town  lias  wide  thorough-! 
fares,  and  is  clean  and  well-built,  but  presents  few' 
architecliinil  feiitures  of  interest.  The  port,  which  is’ 
the  best  and  most  acce-^sible  on  the  coast,  consists  of  3 
b'isius  Separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  outer 
port,  hy  4  locks,  and  iscuiKtble  of  acconim«>datiugaUmt 
450  ships.  Two  lighthoust^,  50  ft.  high.  325  tt.  apart,  and  j 
exhibiting  {lowerfiil  fixi'tl  lights,  staml  on  Cape  do  la 
Here,  N.N.W.  of  //.,  and  3'.*0  ft.  above  sea-level,  //.has 
two  r»>ad>tead3 ;  the  greaf.  or  outer,  is  about  a  leagtie 
from  the  port,  and  the  little^  or  inner  roiidslend,  about, 
half  a  league.  In  the  former  (where  large  ships  always 
lie)  there  are  from  0  to  7^  j  fathoms  water  at  ebb;  and 
in  the  latter,  from  3  to  Zl4.  //.  being  the  seaport  of  | 
Paris,  mo>t  of  the  coloiiiafand  other  products  dt*stined 
for  its  consumption  are  iniporte*!  thither.  //.  receives 
7-loth8  of  the  cotton  imp«»rte*l  into  France,  half  the 
potash  and  indigo,  and  more  than  a  thinl  part  of  the 
sugar  and  coffee.  As  respects  cotton.  //.  is  to  France’ 
what  LiverptKil  is  to  England.  Minuf.  Chemicals,  fur¬ 
niture,  eartlienware,  oil,  tobacco,  rope.  Ac.  Ship-build¬ 
ing  is  also  extensively  engaged  in.  Lines  of  steamers 
connect  //.  with  the  principal  English  ports,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  mail-service  hetwetju  France  and  N.  York.  l"op. 
86.825. 

Havre  cle  Oraoe.  (5arVr-</c-^a««,)  in  .Viryf/imf,  a 
post-village  of  Harford  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,; 
al>out  36  m.  N.E.  of  Riltimore.  It  was  burned  by  thej 
British  in  the  war  of  ISPi.  Ptp.  abt.  2,200. 
llaAV*  w.  [A.  S.  hitg,  A  hedge  or  fence.  (See 

U.AW-H  AW.)  —  The  berry  ana  seed  of  the  hawthorn. 

(Farriery.)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye  <»f  a  horse. 
Haw.  n.  [  A.  S.  hagu.]  A  hesitation  or  intermission  of 
speech. 

— r.  n.  To  speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  and 
he:;itation  ;  to  stop  in  speaking  with  a  how. 

“  Don't  prose  —  don't  hum  and  Aatr.”  —  ChssUr^eld. 

— r.  n.  To  turn  towanls  the  driver;  —  said  of  a  horse,  or 
team  of  horses  ni'fst  frequently  in  the  iniperitive; 
a.«,  haw  herel  haw  up !  kc., —  words  used  by  wagoners 
and  team*iters. 

Haw.  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew  co. 
Hawaiian  Arotii|M‘laj^o,  (/la-wi'yan.)  The  S.axd- 
wicH  Islands.  </.  r. 

Ilawartlen,  (5'»rd'n.)  a  town  of  England,  in  Flint¬ 
shire.  7  m.  W.  of  Chester.  It  has  considerable  iiolteries. 
Pop.  6.'^15. 

Haw  Crook,  in  Illinois,  a  towmship  of  Knox  co. ;  pop. 
niioiit  839. 

Haw  Crook,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bjirtholomew 
CO.;  pop.  about  1,700.  j 

Haw  Crook,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co.  ’ 
Ha wosvillo.  (ftaiCT'nV,)  in  Kmiurki^.  a  iKxt-village, j 
cap  of  Hancock  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  al^ut  124  ni.- 
below  Louisville:  pop.  alNtut  1.300. 
llaw'field.  in  A'.  Otrolina,n  village  of  Orange  co,,abt. 
45  m.  \V.  of  Raleigh. 

Ilaw'fiiich.  n.  tZool.)  The  Grossbeak.  7.  r. 
Haw-liaw.  n.  [Duplication  of  haw.  a  hedge.]  Same 
as  Ha-iia,  7.  r.  j 

— a.  Consequential  or  affected  in  mien  or  manner:  as,  a 
hnw~haw  kind  of  man.  (Colloq.) 
iMawioli,  (5<5»c'i/.*,i  a  towM'*f  Roxbnrgh-hire.  Scotl.md,. 
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at  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  and  Slitlerig,  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Jedburgh,  and  53  S.E.  of  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Tweeds, 
hosiery,  yarns,  and  gloves.  P^p.  7,352 

Haw'iii^f.  n.  Speaking  with  a  haw,  or  with  affecta¬ 
tion  or  hesitation:  as.  hnmiuing and  hawing. 

Ilawk^  n.  [A.  S.  Ao/'oe;  havik ;  Icel.  hauJr;  Finn. 

haucka  ;  Swetl.  hiik ;  W.  Inboy  ;  Ar.  suhr ;  Saiisk.  hu,  to 
seize,  to  carry  off.]  {Zool.)  A  name  indiscriminately 
applied  to  many  birds  of  the  Falcon  family  (FulconiJa:), 
—  indee<I.  to  almost  any  bird  of  prey  which  is  not  a 
vulture,  an  eagle,  or  an  owl.  The  beak  of  the  Hawks 
resembles  that  of  the  Falcons  <  Fa/co«ic/<e)  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  form,  being  curved  from  tlie  base;  but  the  wings 
are  shorter,  and  want  the  pointed  tips  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  that  division  of  the  family.  The  most 
}»owerful  hawks  are  found  iu  cold  countri<'S,  inhabiting 
hilly  districts  where  there  are  wotals,  and  seeking  their 
prey  near  tlie  ground.  Among  the  whole,  iH>De  is  more 
bob!  ainl  pertinacious  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  than  the 
Sparrow-hawk  (Fig.  19).  The  other  most  )ni|>ortaut 
species  will  be  found  umler  their  r».*spective  names. 

(Il'r.)  A  charge  that  mny  he  billed,  Jesseii,  atnH  var 
veiled.  The  ha  wk's  bell,  itself  used  us  a  separate  charge, 
is  attached  to  the 
leg  of  the  bird  by 
Jesses  or  thongs  of 
leather.  larrc/#  are 
rings  attached  to 
the  end  of  1  he  jesses. 

The  h(rwk*s  lure.;\\»o 
an  henildic  charge, 
consists  of  t wo 
wings,  joined  with 


Lure. 


Bell. 
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a  line,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  ring.  The  line 
is  sometimes  nowed  or  knotted. —  Ch.  Knryd. 

Hnwk«r.  n.  (S/)orts.)  To  catch,  or  emleavor  to  catcb 
birds  by  means  of  hawks  trained  fi»r  the  purjiose,  and 
let  loose  on  the  prey ;  to  practise  falconry,  or  Hawk¬ 
ing.  7.  V. 

— To  fly  and  strike  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing;  —  preced¬ 
ing  at. 

“A  falooo  .  .  .  was  by  a  moasiog  owl  hawk'd  at  aod  kill'd."  Skaks. 

— [W.  hochi :  D;in.  harke;  Scot,  hawgh  ;  f»*rme<l  from  the 
soniid.]  To  make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  a 
noisy  retching. —  Shaks. 

Hawk,  r.  a.  [W.  hwcw,  a  cry,  a  scream  ;  Armor,  ioucha, 
to  cry  aloud;  ¥r.  hucher,  to  halloo  after  one;  L.  loit. 
huchii,  an  auction.]  To  offer  for  wde  by  public  vendue; 
to  sell  by  outcry  in  the  street ;  to  cairy  about  wares  foi 
s,ale  from  place  to  place;  to  peddle;  as,  to  hawk  fish,  to 
hawk  books,  Ac- 

Haw  k,  n.  (J/a.«onry.)  A  small  square  board  with  a 
handle  on  the  under  side,  to  hold  mortar. 

Haw  k -hoy.  n.  A  b*>y  who  attends  a  brick-layer  or 
jdasierer.  to  supply  him  with  mortar. 

Haw'ko  Ray,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  E. 
cojist  of  L^ibnidor,  aht.  Lit.  53°  N. 

lIaw  ko<l,7>.  a.  Crooked;  curving  like  a  hawk's  bill; 
as.  a  hawKetl  nose. 

Haw  k'or,  n.  One  who  hawks,  or  offers  goods  for  sale 
hy  outcry  in  tlie  street;  a  huckster;  a  peddler;  as,  a 
hawker  of  songs. 

“1  saw  my  labors. .  .  bawled  about  by  commoo  hawker*."—  Swijt. 

— ^A.S.  A  falconer. 

Hawkosbiiry,  {howksfber-e.)  a  village  of  Prescott 
co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  abt,  00  m.  E. 
of  Montreal;  y>op.  (1871)  1,700. 

Hawkos'lmry  I<«lan<l,  an  island  of  British  North 
America,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Lat.dS^SO'  N.,  I<on.l'29°  W. 
Haw  k'ov,  n.  (GanK.«.)  See  Hoceet. 

II  aw'k  Kye.  in  Imca.  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Haw  k'-oyo<l,  a.  Having  a  keen,  penetnitiiig  eye; 
P**>se.=sing  acute  powers  of  vision;  discerning. 

Haw  k'iii;;,  n.  {Sports.)  'I'he  art  or  practice  of  train¬ 
ing  and  flying  hawks,  in  order  l*»  hike  other  birds.  The 
practice  of  teaching  one  bini  to  fly  at  and  catch  another 
is  fre*iuently  culled /o/conry,  and  is  of  high  antiquity. 
Among  the  .Asiatics  the  s|)ort  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tisi'd  from  the  earliest  perbal;  and  in  the  tinieofCtesias, 
foxes  and  hares  were  hunted  in  India  hy  means  of  ra¬ 
pacious  birds.  It  is  not  certain,  but  very  pniLible.  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  used  hawks  ami  other  hinU  of  prey 
in  hunting  and  fowling.  Fr*»m  the  Kjist  the  art  gradu¬ 
ally  ^p^ead  over  Europe,  and,  although  scarcely  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Vespasian,  was  practisini 
with  enthu>i;i>ni  by  the  ancient  Britons,  who  maintained 
a  considerable  numlier  of  birds  for  the  sport.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  till  ihe  end  of  the  17th  cent .  II.  was 
a  favorite  amusement  in  W.  Europe.  A  p<TSon  of  rank 
scarcely  stirred  out  of  doors  without  his  hawk  on  his 
hand ;  and  in  ohl  paintings  and  seals  this  is  the  crileriou 
of  nubility.  In  the  Bayoiix  tapestry,  llarobl.  when  set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  most  iinp<»rtant  cniLissy  to  Normandy.  Is 
represented  with  a  bird  on  his  hand  ami  a  dog  under  hU 
arm.  In  olden  liin»'S  this  divci'sion  was  the  fav«»rite 
amusement  of  all  ranks  of  men:  and  while  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  |>oor,  wa.s  the  pride  of  the  rich.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  sport  ^vere  sometimes  very  great.  Sir 
Thomas  .Monson.  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  said  to  have 
given  $5,000  for  a  c.ast  of  hawks.  The  laws  with  reganl 
to  the  protection  of  the  birds  were  also  very  rip^nuis. 
To  steal  a  hawk  w:is  a  felony:  and  t*>  hike  its  eggs  was, 
even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  punishable  with  impris¬ 
onment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  h>nl  or  king  The  sp*>rt  of  //.  was  so  uni¬ 
versally  |>opu1ar  ill  the  16th  cent.,  that  a  certain  quality 
of  hawk  was  apinirtioneil  to  every  one.  acconling  to  his 
station  in  life.  Thus  the  eagle  or  TuUnre  w.is  given  t'l 
the  emjieror.  the  gerfalcon  to  the  king,  the./’a^cou  gen- 
tU.  or  the  tercel  gentle,  to  the  prince,  the  roc.k-falc  at  to 
the  duke,  the  peregrine  falcon  to  the  earl,  the  hastonl 
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falcon  to  the  baron,  the  saker  to  the  kniglit,  the  harrier 
and  the  lammaret  to  the  esquire,  the  vterlin  to  the  lady, 
the  hobby  to  the  young  man.  the  goshawk  t(»  the  yeo¬ 
man,  the  tercel  to  the  poor  man.  the  sparrow-hawk  to 
the  priest,  tlje  mushet  to  the  holy-water  clerk,  and  the 
kestrel  to  the  knave  or  servant.  The  birds  must  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  //.  were  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  ger¬ 
falcon.  hen  under  a  year  old,  hawks  were  styleil  red 
hawks.,  on  account  of  their  plumage  being  dusky  red  in 
color.  When  over  a  year  old.  the  hawk  was  styled  a 
haggard.  Although  //.,  as  an  exercise,  has  now  gone 
nearly  out  of  use,  several  of  the  terms  employed  still 
hold  their  place  in  the  language.  Every  part  of  the 
hawk  has  its  distinct  name.  The  legs.  fn»m  the  thigh 
to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the  j^etty  singles ; 
the  claws,  the /Ku/nces  ;  the  wings,  the  The  cn>p 

is  called  the  gorge ;  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  the  bett!.\ 
the  lower  part,  the  clap;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  eyes,  the  ccrr.  and  the  small  holes  in  it  the 
nares.  The  furniture,  the  lei\thers,  with  hells  fastened 
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on  the  legs,  are  called  lywits:  the  leathern  thong  by 
whirh  the  hawk  is  held  is  c:illed  the  leash,  and  the  little 
straps  bisteiiing  them  to  the  legs.  theji<?j*«.  A  head- 
covering,  in  order  to  keep  the  binl  in  the  dark,  is  culled 
a  hftod:  and  to  draw  the  strings,  so  that  the  hcx>d  may 
be  in  readiness  to  be  pulled  off,  is  called  uustriking  the 
hood.  The  lure  is  a  figure  or  resemblance  of  a  fowl  made 
of  leather  and  feathers,  and  the  resting-place  when  the 
hawk  is  off  the  falconer's  hand,  the  i>erch.  .^lany  of  the 
particular  actions  of  the  hawk  are  also  described  by  dis¬ 
tinct  terms.  Wlien  the  bird  flutters  on  the  band  or 
perch,  it  is  said  to  bate ;  when,  standing  too  near,  hawks 
fight  with  each  otlier,  it  is  calk'd  crabbing;  when  the 
young  ones  quiver  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is  called 
cowering.  The  seizure  of  its  prey  by  a  hawk  is  CJiIled 
binding;  when  it  pulls  off  the  featliers,  it  is  Siiul  to 
plume;  when  it  forsakes  the  pmper  game,  and  Hies  at 
magpies,  crows,  Ac.,  it  is  called  check.  The  ft>wl  or  game 
flown  at  is  called  the  quarry,  and  the  dead  body  of  a 
fowl  killed  by  the  hawk,  the  pelt.  The  making  of  a  hawk 
tame  and  gentle  is  called  reclaiming ;  the  bringing  one 
to  endure  company,  ;  and  a  hawk  well  enough 

traine<l  to  ‘set  an  exanijjle  to  a  young  one  is  called  a 
make-hawk.  George.  Earl  of  Orfonl,  tried  to  revive  IL 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  cent. ;  and,  in  Y(»rkshire. 
England.  Colonel  Thompson  had  a  H.  establishment 
at  a  later  period.  As  a  general  diversion,  however, 
the  sport  has  entirely  gone  out,  although  now  and  then 
occasional  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it  In 
Sir  Walter  Sc«itt's  novels  there  are  some  very  graphic 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  this  favorite  sport. 
flAw'kiiiH,  in  Vork.  a  post-f»fRce  of  .^ullivan  co. 
II  a  w'kiiiw*  in  Tenne^see^  a  N,E.  co..  adjoining  Virginia. 
.Area,  about  650  sq.  in.  hiirrs.  llolston  hiver.  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  much  d:versifi<'d ;  soil. 
generally  fertile.  Cip.  Hogersville.  I*'p.  al»out  18.000. 
llniw'kiiiV  .Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Ikirh  co. 
liatv'kiiiKvillo«in  Florida. a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 
Ilau'  kiiiMville*  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pulaski  CO.,  on  the  Ocmiilgee  River,  alxait  01  ni.  S.  of 
Mille<lgeville;  about  350. 

Ilaw'kiiisvill<*«  in  yew  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Oneida  co. 
Jlaw  kiiiHville,  in  Vxrginia.  a  P.  O.  of  Sussex  co. 
iia\vk'*inof  li,  n.  (Zt>ol.)  See  SpHiNr.iD.E. 
liawk'-ou  l.  w.  (Zool.)  See  STRI01D.E. 

Han  k  lN»iiit.in  post-villageof  Lincoln  co. 

Hau  k'n’ee4l,  n,  {Bi4  )  See  IIieracium. 
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Han  Ihow’liiie,  or  IIai  lbowune,  nn  island  of  Ire- 1 
land,  in  Cork  Ilarixir,  about  1  in.  S.  of  Qiieeiistuwn,  ! 
II  an  ley,  in  a  post-township  of  Franklin 

CO.,  about  100  Ill.  W.  bv  N.  of  Boston;  jfop.  about  860.  1 

II  an  'Iey,  in  Ftnjisylvaniayti  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,j 
about  8  m.  S  E.  of  Hone.sdale;  pop.  uliout  3.900. 

Han  leysville,  in  Iowa,  a  po.«*i-oftico  of  Page  co. 
Han  'ley  ton«  in  yew  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Bro4>me  co. 
Han  ley  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  CO.,  about  23  miles  N.W.  of  Bridgeport. 

Hnn  iii,  n.  Se.-  Haulm. 

Han  Patoli.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lagrange 
CO.,  about  16o  m.  X.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

H  aw  Kiver,  in  y.  (.XiroUna,  rises  in  Rockingham  co.,( 
and  flowing  a  general  i^.E.  course  througli  Guilford  and  , 
Alamance  cos.,  joins  the  Deep  River  in  Chatham  co.  to 
form  the  Cape  Fear  River.  1 

Haw  River,  in  y.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Alamance  co.  I 
II  aWK  biir^,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Kappuhauuock  | 
co.,  aliout  130  111.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond.  [ 

11  aws<‘,  n.  [A.  S.  Aa/s,  the  iiwk.]  (yaut.)  Thepi»r-! 
tioii  of  sea  immeiliatcly  in  front  of  a  shiii's  bows,  and* 
extending  from  an  imaginary  Hue  rising  from  her  aii-j 
Choi'S.  The  cables  pass  through  the  hawsr-holts,  q.  v. 
When  a  ship  luis  two  anchors  down,  and  the  cables  di-{ 
verge  from  eiich  other,  the  II.  is  8ai«i  to  be  clear  ;  \\  hen 
crossed  by  the  ship  turning  half  round,  there  is  a  erotic  I 
in  the  //. ;  another  cros-s  makes  an  elbftw.  then  a  round- 1 
turn;  in  the  la^l  two  cases  the  H.  is  said  to  he  foul.' 
The  process  of  disengjiging  the  cables  is  called  clearing  \ 
hawse.  The  danger  of  a  foul  II.  is,  that  if  it  comes  on 
to  blow,  the  cables  cannot  be  veered  from  their  friction 
against  each  other. — Freshening  hawse,  is  veering  out  a 
little  cable  to  expose  a  new  surtace  to  the  friction  in  the 
hawse-hole,  or  across  the  cut-water. — Athwarl-hawse. 
implies  acros.s  the  bows  of  a  ves.sel  at  anchor. 
Ilawse'-blook,  Haw^o’-plu^,  ii.  (AauL)  A 
block  or  stopper  for  a  hawse-hole. 

Hawse  -holes,  Haw  ses,  n.  pi.  (yaut.)  Holes 
made  in  the  Ijows  ot  a  ship,  and  in  the  hawse-piece  out¬ 
side,  through  which  the  aildes  pass. 

Hawse'-pieees,  n.;;/.  (yaut.)  Tlie  timbers  in  the 
how  of  a  ship,  whose  sides  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
middle  line. 

Iliiw'.sor,  n.  [See  IIalsfr.]  (Aa«/.)  A  small  cable; 

a  large  rope  used  in  warping  ships,  kc. 

Haw  SOS.  n.pl.  (yaut.)  Siiiiie  as  Hawse-holes,  q.  v. 
Haw  thorn,  Ilay'thorn,  n.  [A  S.  hngthom.] 
(B  ft.)  2>aine  as  Whitethorn.  See  Cratj:gcs. 

Ha  w  thoriie,  Natmaxill,  a  distinguished  .American 
novelist,  b.  at  Salem.  Mass.,  1804.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where  lie  had  among  hi.s  fel¬ 
low-students  the  poet  Longfellow  and  Franklin  Pierce, 
afterwards  president  of  the  Uuitetl  States,  ia-ading  for 
a  time  a  sequestered  dreamy  life,  he  first  appeared  as  a 
writer,  hut  anonymously,  in  1832.  Five  years  later  he 
published  his  Twice-told  Tales,  and  iii  1838  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  Custom-House  at  Boston,  which 
he  held  for  three  years.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  Mir- 
veyor  in  the  Custoin-House  at  Salem,  but  was  removed 
on  a  change  of  admiiiistnition  in  the  bdlowing  year. 
From  1853  to  1857  he  filled  the  post  of  American  consul 
at  Liverpool,  to  which  he  wjis  appointed  by  his  early 
friend  President  Pierce.  Alt«T  travelling  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  America.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  are,  The  ScarUt  Letter;  The  House  oj  the.  Senn 
Gables:  The.  BlithedaU  liomauce,  foundeil  on  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  life  at  Brook  Farm;  The  Marile  Faun: 
Life  of  Fresident  Fierce ;  and  Cur  OUl  Ht  mr.  a  vidunie 
of  charming  delineatii'ii  of  the  characteri>tic  scenery 
of  England,  and  of  sirangely-contrasteil  ungeiiial  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  English  people.  II.,  tlioiigh  a  prose-writer 
only,  is  in  spirit  a  {loet.  Intense  love,  and  tninnte  ob¬ 
servation,  and  painstaking  delineation  of  nature:  glow¬ 
ing  passion,  great  jiowers  of  luental  analysis,  vivid  iin- 
agination,  pure  mural  seniiineiit.  and  an  exqui.-itely 
simple,  clear,  and  delicate  style.  I'lieseare  the  admitted 
chur.icteristic.s  ot  his  works.  D.  1864. 

Haw  tliarn-lly,  ».  A  kin<l  of  fl.v.—  Wulton. 

Hay,  «.  [A. 8.  htg.hig;  Dan.  hooi ;  Ger.  luu;  ?wed. 
ho;  Icel.  hey ;  iMn.  hoe;  W,  Fri>.  hary  The  A  S.  is 
fr(»m  heawan  =:  Gr.  hnurn,  to  cut.]  Gniss  cm  and  dried 
for  fodder:  gra.ss  prepared  hir  preservation. 

'*  Make  kay  while  the  suo  shines. *’  —  Camden. 

To  dance  the  hay.  to  dance  in  a  ring  or  cin  le. 

— r.  n.  [Ger.  heuen.]  To  make  into  hay  ;  to  dry  or  cure, 
as  grass  for  preservation. 

Hay,  n.  [A.^.hUg;  Vr.haie]  A  net  set  around  the 
haunt  or  burrow*  of  an  animal. 

“  Conejs  are  destroyed  by  hays."'  —  Mortimer. 

— r.  n.  To  net  rabbits. 

Hay'-ban<l.  n.  A  band  or  cord  of  twisted  hay. 

,  Hay'-bir<l,  n.  The  Spotted  Fly-catcher,  an 

European  bird  of  the  fsimilj'  Mu.^cicapidfe. 

H  ay '-cook,  n.  .4  conical  nmAs,  heap,  or  pile  of  hay, 
raked  together  from  the  mow  on  the  field. 

Hay'cock,  in  Fe.nnsylrania.  a  township  of  Bucks  co.; 

jiojt.  aht.  1.81*0. 

Ilay'Honite,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  variety  of  Chaba- 
zite.  r.,  from  Jones'  Falls,  near  Baltimore. 

Hay'<lcii  Row,  in  Massachusrtts,  u  |>o>t-office  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co. 

Hay  tlciitowii,  in  Fennsyh'ania.  a  village  of  Fayette 
CO.*,  abt.  190  m  W.  by  S.  of  Harri.'^bnrir. 

Hay'Hcli villo,  in  Kmtuvky,  a  village  of  Todd  co.. 

abt.  190  111.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Hay'Hcli ville,  in  Mass'ichusetts.  a  p«>st-village  of  , 
Hampshire  co..  abt.  4  ni.  N.W.  of  Northamptoti.  i 

H  ay'Hii,  Joseph,  an  eminent  German  iiiusuian.  w*ns| 
B.  1732,  in  the  village  of  Rohrou,  on  the  holders  of  Hun- 
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gnry  and  Austria.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheel¬ 
wright,  who,  having  a  taste  for  music,  played  the  harp 
on  Sundays,  his  mother  accompanying  with  her  voice, — ■ 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  strong  predilec* 
tioii  w  hich  their  son  8h<*wed  for  the  science  even  in  his 
infancy.  When  but  8  years  old.  he  be(  ame  a  chorister  in 
St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  and  at  10  years  of  age  composed 
piectTj  for  several  voices.  With  his  fine  soprano  he  lost 
his  place,  and  his  situation  was  very  discouraging:  but  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Prince 
Esterhazy,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  hi.j  private 
chapel.  For  this  prim-e  lie -composed  some  beautiful 
SYinphoiiit's  —  a  department  in  which  he  exeelled  all 
other  cumja'Sers — and  the  greatest  part  of  his  fine  quar¬ 
tets.  When  after  a  period  of  above  20  years,  the  prince 
reduced  his  court,  and  H.  received  liis  discharge,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  engagement  to  take  part  in  some  concerts  in 
London,  comiKising  and  superintending  the  perform- 
auce.s.  In  17^,  having  made  a  settond  journey  thither, 
he  found  a  most  splendid  reception,  and  the  university 
of  Oxfonl  conferrc<l  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music.  It  was  during  these  visits  to  England  that  II. 
composed  his  Twdre  Grand  Symphonifs.  On  his  return 
from  England,  he  )>urc-hased  a  sniall  house  and  garden 
in  one  of  the  siiburhs  of  Vienna,  wliere  he  died.  To  the 
English  public  he  is  universally  known  by  his  noble 
oratorio  of  the  (.'reatton.  first  published  in  1798,  which 
is  considered  a  chef-d'auvre.  Among  his  numerous 
works  arc.  The  Seastens.  an  oratorio;  also,  a  Te  Deum.  a 
Stahai-Matrr.  with  many  concerts,  marches. masses,  Ac. 
lie  was  inexhaustible  in  invention  and  execution — al¬ 
ways  new  and  original  —  ever  surpri.^ing  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  bis  enraptiireil  hearers.  D.  1809. 

llny'clock'M  I'orry^  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Mar¬ 
shall  CO. 

H  ay  ’<loti,  Benjamin  Rodeet,  r.a.,  an  eminent  Engli.«-h 
historical  painter.  B.  17^6.  lie  was  a  devoted  apostle 
of  wliat  is  called  high  art.  and  prialnced  many  pictures 
of  extraonliiiary  merit;  aniong  them  we  may  refer  to 
X\\o  Judgment  tf  Sobnuon ;  Christ's  Entry  into  Jet'usa- 
/em,  (now  in  the  1‘.  States;)  The  Faising  of  Lazarus, 
(in  the  Pantheon:)  The  Jbek  Election  in  the  Ktny's 
Bntch,  (belonging  to  Queen  ViUoria ;)  Napohon  at  .S. 
i/c/cna,  (painted  for  Sir  R.  Peel:)  Alexander  and  Bu¬ 
cephalus,  fin  Lord  Kgremont's  collection  :i  A  If  red  and  the 
Trial  by  Jury  :  Uriel  and  Satan  :  Tlte  Burning  of  Borne, 
Ac.  H.  was  a  candidate  for  furnishing  the  cartoons  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  being  defeafeil.his  mind 
became  deranged,  and  he  committed  suicide  in  1846. 
Hayos.  See  pages  126s  1273. 

Hayes'ino,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  borate  of  lime,  from 
Iqiiitpie.  Pern.  A  variety  of  Uiexite.  q.  v. 

Hayes  River,  or  Hill  R;vef.  a  considerable  river  of 
Briti.-h  N.  America,  rising  near  L;ike  Winnija  g,  and 
flowing  N.E.  through  lakes  Holy.  Knee,  and  Swampy, 
enters  James  Bay  at  V«-ik.  L*ngth,  about  300  m. 

Hayes  ville,  or  II.AVsViLLE,  in  Ohio,  a  jiost-village  oi 
Ashland  co.,  abt.  78  m.  N.E.  ot  Columbus;  )^p.  ab.  800. 

Hayesville,  (haze'vH,)  in  F*vns!.lruma.  a  j  osl-village 
<if  (.'bester  co..  about  67  m.  S.K.  of  Harrisburg. 

llny'fieltl,  in  Ffnnsylra7na.  a  post-tuw n.sbip  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co..  ab<  ut  5  m.  M  AY.  of  Meailville:  jop.  abt.  i,500. 

llnyfielci.  in  I  iryinia.  a  ]josl*otfice  of  Fredt-i  ick  co. 

Ikay  Fork,  in  California,  a  village  of  Trinity  co.,  abt 
26  m.  W.S-W  .  of  M  ea\erNille. 

Hay -liiiife.  Hay'-s»liee,  n.  A  large. sharp  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack. 

Hay  -lofl.  w.  A  loft  or  barn  for  the  keejurg  of  hay. 

Ilay'iiiaker,  n.  (Agric.)  One  who  cuts  and  dries 
hay  :  one  w  ho  prepares  liav  for  fodder. 

If  ny  iitakiii^,  n.  (.d^ric.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
dow n.  Uiying.  and  preparing  glasses  and  tdher  forage 
plants  for  being  stacked  for  winter  use.  The  plants  aro 
mown  down  at  the  time  when  they  are  siqiposed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  maximum  of  nutritious  juices,  viz.,  when  they 
are  in  full  flower.  Dry  weather,  and  if  possible  that 
in  which  sunshine  prevails,  is  chosen  for  this  operation  ; 
then  the  mow  n  material  is  spread  out,  and  turned  over 
two  or  three  times;  and  in  the  evening  they  are  formed 
into  heaps  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  If  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  and 
dry.  these  hea]>s  in  the  course  of  the  third  day  are  carted 
aw*ay  ami  made  into  a  stack:  but  it  the  weather  has 
been  indiffei*eiit.  the  process  of  opening  out  tlie  heaps  and 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  is  repeated  on  the  third  day, 
and  stacking  is  lud  coinmenci*d  till  tne  fourth.  '1  he 
grand  object  in  making  hay  is  to  i*reserve  the  cidor  and 
natural  juices  of  the  lierhage,  w  hich  is  best  done  by 
continually  turning  or  tedding  it,  so  as  never  to  expose 
tbesjime  surface  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun.  In  stacking  the  hay.  the  object  is  to 
preserve  this  gre^  n  color,  and  at  the  same  time  induce 
a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  which  has  the  effect  of 
remlcrlng  the  fibres  of  the  plants  coni|>08ing  the  hay 
nmre  tender,  and  changing  a  part  of  the  parcnchynioiii 
matter  into  sugar.  This  sweet  taste  renders  the  hay 
more  palatable  to  horses. 

]f  ay'-ninrket,  n.  A  place  w  here  hay  is  sold  wholesale. 

Hay  Market,  in  rtroiwi'o,  a  post-vilbige  of  I’rince 
William  co.,  about  110  m.  X.  of  Richmond. 

Hay  MeaHow.  in  y.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Wilkes  co. 

Hay  'inoilil,  in  Indiana. a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
ahimt  10  in.  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

n.  A  mass  or  heap  of  hay  stored  in  a  barn 
or  loft  Ot  preservation. 

Hay'-riek.  n.  Same  as  H^t-stack,  9.  r. 

llayiie,  Isaac,  a  colonel  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Independence.  B.  1745.  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  highly  respectable  family  in  S.  Carolina. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  he  was  compelled 
to  subscribe  u  declaration  of  bis  allegiance  to  tlie  king 
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of  Great  Britain,  proviciert  he  might  not  he  oriicrod  to 
liear  arms  against  liis  countr.vinen,  lie  was  suniinoneii, 
however,  after  tiie  snceess  of  tireene  liad  ciianged^  the 
face  of  affairs,  to  repair  imineiiiately  to  ttio  Uritisii 
stanciarci.  This  lie  refused  as  a  violation  of  tlie  compact 
ho  had  entered  into,  and  liastened  to  the  American 
camp.  Being  sliortly  alter  taken  prisoner  liy  the  Kng- 
lisli,  lie  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  he  lianged,  “  tor 
liaving  been  found  under  arms,  and  employed  in  raising 
a  regiment  to  oppose  the  liritisli  government,  tliongii  lie 
had  become  a  subject,  and  accepted  tlie  protection  ot 
tliat  government.”  Tliis  cruel  sentence  was  put  into 
execution,  .tng.  4,  1781. 

ll:«y'iiervill<*.  in  .Vein  lor/.-,  a  post-village  ot  Kens- 
selaer  co.,  about  8  in.  E.N.E.  of  Troy. 
llrtVIlos,  ill  Tbii/irsse#*,  a  post-ollice  of  Union  co. 
Ila'yiiosvillc.  (hiiinz'fil,)  in  Maiiie,  a  post-townsliip 

of 'Aroostook  CO. ;  pop.  about  t!2.'i. 

llayiie'ville,  in  Maliama,a,  post-vilb,  cap.  of  Eowniles 
co.'.  about  24  111.  .S.W.of  Montgomery:  pop.  about  1100. 
f in  a  ilistrict  of  Houston  co. 

_ .V  ‘village  of  Houston  co.,  about  9  m.  S.E.  of  Perry. 

llayiievHU'.  in  sSi.  r.irntina.  a  village  of  York  dist., 
alaiiit  00  111.  S.S.W  of  Columbia. 

Ila.v  Kiver,  in  Wiscunsiii,  enters  the  Red  Cedar  River 
from  Chippewa.  _ 

IlaySs  in  7Vx(t.«,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  about  i.iO  sq.  ni. 
jdi-’TS.  I’edernales  and  San  Marcos.  Sur/acf.  niidn- 
latiiig:  .'oif.  fertile.  Cap.  San  Marcos.  P"/).  abt.  2,i;0U. 

'-istaoK,  n-  .4  st.ack,  or  conical  jiile  of  hay  in  tlie 
open  air,  laid  up  for  sate-keeping ;  a  liay-rick. 
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If  ay's!  apK,  in  ,V.  Ctu'nliwt^  a  post-village  of  Surrey  co. 

If;ty*<4  IStaro,  in  ,V.  Caroii/ia.a  post-othceot  Wake  co. 

llays'villc,  in  Gforgia^  a  village  of  Lincoln  co. 

Ilaysvilly*  in  Indtann.  a  post-village  of  Dubois  co., 
about  115  Ill.  S  S  W'.  of  Indianapolis. 

Ilaysiyillc,  in  Kentucky^  a.  post-village  of  Marion  co. 

Ila'yKvillP.  in  Pennzglvfinia,  a  village  of  Allegliany  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abont  9  in.  below  Pittsburg. 

Ilay'-tea,  n.  Tiie  extract  of  hay  boiled  in  water,  used 
as  food  for  cattle. 

Hay 'lliorii,  n.  See  lltwTnoiiN. 

lla'y'ti.  Ilai'll.  [Carih.,  the  nionntainons  country.] 
The  original  and  now  revived  name  of  one  of  the  W'. 
India  islands,  being,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the 
Greater  Antilles.  Coliimbus  gave  it  the  name  of  lli.i- 
pnniola  (Little  Spain),  and  it  was  frequently  also  called 
A'aii  Domingo,  from  the  city  of  that  namo  on  its  S.E, 
co.ist.  The  French  bestowed  on  it  the  deserved  epithet 
of  Lii  Rrine  (l>'S  Anlillrs.  It  lies  between  r.at.  17°  49' 
and  19°  38'  N.,  and  Lon.  1.8°  24'  and  74°  35'  \V.  having 
N.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  Mona  Passage,  separating  it  from 
Porto  Rico  (from  which  it  is  76  ni.distanti.  S.  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  and  W,  the  Windward  Passage,  wliicli  lies  be¬ 
tween  it  anil  Cuba  and  .lamaica,  its  N.W  .  point  being  4v 
Ill.  E.  of  the  former,  and  its  S.W'.  112  m.  E.of  tiie  latter. 
Its  shape  is  somewhat  triangular,  the  apex  directed  E, ; 
but  it  h.as  several  eon.siderable  peninsulas  and  promon¬ 
tories,  which  render  its  outline  very  irregular.  Greatest 
length,  W'.  to  E.,  abont  4n0  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from 
40  Ill.  near  its  E.  extremity,  to  1.55  m.  abont  its  centre. 
The  island  is  ilivided  into  two  states ;  the  first,  the  Rk- 
PtiBLio  OF  H.vvti.  having  an  area  of  111,990  sq.  m.  and 
the  other,  known  as  the  ItEPimi.ic  of  Sin  Dojiincio,  with 
an  area  of  17.010  sq.  m.—  Pligs.  Gmg.  The  surface  of  II. 
is.  as  its  name  implies,  generally  moiintainona ;  but 
there  are  some  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  E..  or 
.«an  Domingo.  The  nioniitain  system  is  complicated, 
and  it  is  dilticnlt  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it  without  the 
aid  of  a  map.  .4  great  mountain  knot,  the  Cibao,  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  country,  from  which  two  parallel 
chains,  running  E.  and  W.,  extend  through  the  island 
in  its  entire  length.  The  loftiest  siimniifs  of  the  Cibao 
are  considerably  more  tlian  6,000  feet  in  height.  In  the 
S.W.  is  an  additional  inonntain-chain,  which  stretches 
\V.  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  penin.snia 
terminating  in  Cape  Tibnron.  Between  this  peninsula 
and  the  N.W.  promontory  of  tlfe  island  is  the  spacious 
Bay  of  Gonaives,  inclnding  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
ami  having  at  its  head  Port-an-Prince.  Tortuga  is  op¬ 
posite  the  V.W.  iiromontory.  The  shores  ot  II.  are  in 
general  bold,  except  on  the  E..  where  low  and  swampy 
lands  prevail.  They  are  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  sniall  uninhabited  islands  and  dangerous  redfs.  but 
they  have,  iiotwitlistanding.  many  excellent  harbors,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largest  idaiii. 
called  iiy  the  Spaniards  Lost  Dhtnoz.iu  the  S.E..  extends 
along  tiie  coast  for  89  m  .  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
20  to  25  111.  It  is  said  to  be  well  ada|ited  to  the  cnltnre 
of  most  tropical  products,  but  has  always  consisted 


chieflv  of  wide  savannas,  used  for  pasture  lands.  N.  of 
it  eticlosed  betweeti  two  inoitntaiti  ranges,  is  the  more 
productive  plain  of  Vega  Reale,  li'tle  inferior  in  size  to 
the  foregoing.  In  the  W.  half  of  the  island  are  the 
larije  plains  of  Artibonito  and  the  Cul-de-Sac.  Iho  last- 
named,  E.  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  from  30  to  40  in.  long,  by 
abon  1 9  broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire  siigar-gardeii, 
thouj?h  now  almost  wholly  waste.  H.  is  in  most  parts  | 
profusely  watered;  it  has  nuineroiis  rivers,  the  largeht 
being  the  Yagne,  Yiina.  Nieve,  and  Artibonite,  wliich 
disembogue  on  the  N.,  and  coasts  respecti>eij. 

These  are  navigable  for  great  part  of  tiieir  course  ;  they 
are  generally  deep,  and  with  tolerably  wide  mouths. 
Three  lakes  of  considerable  size  exist  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  S.  coast  of  llenriquillo :  the  largest  is 
about  50  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt-water,  while  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lake  of  A/ney  is  fresli.  —  '7Uin.  The  climate  of 
the  lowlands  is  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans  and  N. 
Americans.  The  excessive  heats  of  the  plains  are,  how¬ 
ever,  temperetl  by  fresh  sea-breeze,  at  night.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  course  decreases  with  the  elevation,  and  in 
the  mountains  tlie  cold  is  often  piercing.  The  year, 
as  elsewhere  between  the  tropics,  is  divided  between 
the  wet  and  dry  sejusons.  The  change  of  the  seasons  is 
accompanied  by  tempestuous  weather ;  but  hurricanes 
arc  not  so  frequent  as  in  most  of  th^  other  Antilles ;  nor 
are  earthquakes  common,  though  in  1770  a  convulsion 
of  that  kind  destroyed  the  town  of  Port-an-l’rincc. -- 
0>'oL,  Min.^  i('C.  Little  is  known  of  tlie  geology  of  this 
island.  A  limestone  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Cuba,  containing  vestiges  of  marine  shells,  is  a  prevalent 
formation.  II.  produces  goM,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron  | 
of  good  <|ua!ity,  and  rock-salt.  The  principal  copper- 1 
mine  yields  an  ore  containing  a  co.isi'lerable  a<huixtiirc  ; 
of  gold,  and  the  sands  of  many  of  tin*  rivers  c<mtain  a| 
good  deal  of  gold-dust,  small  (juautities  of  which  are 
collected.  The  working  of  gohi-inines  has,  however, 
entirely  ceaseil.  — ^  wnd  \  fcfct.  The  soil  is  almost 

universally  a  deep  vegetable  motild,  tiie  fertility  of 
wbich  is  scarcely  equalled.  The  nuiuntaiiis,  even  to 
their  summits,  are,  according  to  Mackenzie,  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  greater  part  of  fho  i^land  is  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  mahogany,  logwood,  iron-wood, 
cedars,  and  other  large  and  useful  trees,  or  an  impene¬ 
trable  umler  wood.  The  jdan tain,  vauilla.  jiotato,  manioc, 
&c.,  are  indigenous,  as  i.s  the  palmetto,  or  cabbage-tree. 
The  latter  is  truly  the  prop  of  the  Ilaytian.  who  eats 
the  upper  iiortion  of  it,  huibls  and  covers  his  house  with 
its  various  parts,  and  fashions  his  furniture  out  of  its 
trunk.  —  Z<>oL  Of  several  kinds  of  qmulrupeds  found 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  tho  agouti  is  the  only 
one  remaining.  Parrots  and  other  birds  ot  brilliant 
plumage,  and  water-fowl,  are  very  abundant;  the  alii- 1 
gator,  cayman,  iguana,  turtles.  Ac.,  abound  in  the  larger 
rivers;  several  kinds  of  seriients  are  met  with;  and  the[ 
Crustacea  and  trstace.a  nfibrd  a  plei  titiil  siiiiply  of  food  1 
to  the  inliahitants  of  the  coasts. —  Pmd.  and  Agric.\ 
Rpsonrccs.  Under  tlie  French  regime,  tiiis  island  wasj 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care.  v\:iich  was  more  thanj 
amply  repaid  hy  magnificent  yields  of  produce.  The| 
growth  «»f  sugar  engagial  tlie  largest  share  ot  attention, 
the  immense  capability  of  the  soil  makiiig  the  average  j 
produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly  two  thirds  i 
more  than  the  general  yield  of  tl'c*  land  in  canes  ini 
Jamaica.  The  cotfee-plantations  were  also  exceedingly  I 
productive;  and  those  (»f  cotton,  ii.digo,  and  cocoa  had| 
begun  to  he  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to  individuals, 
anil  of  revenue  to  the  state,  besides  these  staples,  large 
quantities  of  maize,  rice,  jmlse.  and  almost  every  dt*- 
scription  of  vegetables  required  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  were  grown.  Cattle  and  hides  were  other  articles 
of  extensive  export;  and  large  shijunents  of  maliogany, 
dye-woods.  Ac.,  found  their  way  to  foreign  countries. 
One  of  the  first  eftects  of  the  revolution  of  1800-3,  which 
abolisheil  negro  slavery,  was  an  enormous  decrease  iu 
tlie  amount  of  agricultural  produce.  Toussaint  I'Over- 
turo  (7.  r.),  however,  by  an  enforced  system  of  labor, 
partially  remedied  tliis'state  of  things,  an  example  fol¬ 
lowed  h'y  his  successors,  Dessalines  ami  Cliri^tophe.  After 
the  accession  of  l^etion,  however,  t^ricultural  activity 
ceased,  the  inherent  idleness  of  the  negro  was  allowed 
full  scojie,  and  the  productive  economy  of  the  island 
settled  into  a  semi-harharous  and  ileplorahle  oomlition. 
What  is  wanted  to  restore  to  tliis  fine  island  its  former 
commercial  and  industrial  prosjierity,  is  emiihatically  a 
strong  and  civilized  governing  power.  —  Cum.  The  for¬ 
eign  trade  of//,  is  entirely  in  tlie  liund.s  of  American 
ami  Enrop<*an  merchants,  toward  whom,  however,  the 
most  i-estrictivH  policy  is  adopted.  The  coasting  ti'ade, 
on  the  other  hand,  wholly  hidongs  .0  Ilaytian  citiz<‘ns. 
The  interior  is  usually  suiiplicd  with  imported  goods  by 
means  of  hucksters,  generally  females,  who  act  as  agents 
for  the  foreign  merchants,  with  whom  tliey  balance  ac- 
count.s  weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  commonly  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  except  in  the 
N.W. .being  generally  bad.  and  carriages  few.  The  cliief 
foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  besides  whicli  an  e.xten- 
sive  smuggling  bu'-iiiess  is  carried  on  between  Aux 
Caves  anil  Cuba  and  Jainaica.  Tlie  principal  articles  of 
exjiortation  from  llayii,  in  1866,  amounted  to  —  colTi'e 
55,090.000  11»8..  ('ampeacliy-wood  117.310.000  lbs.,  and 
cocoa  l,820.0t)0  Uis.  Total  value  of  exports,  $,5.317,689 ; 
of  imports,  $;H,8r.0.299  (gold  values)  Of  tlie.se  figures, 
tlie  U.  States  received  .$*58,386  (gold),  and  contrilinted 
$2,700,281  (mix'Ml  values).  The  value  of  exports  from 
San  D'uningo.  for  the  yiMir  1867.  was  $3,90.090;  of  im¬ 
ports.  $r)17,5iH)  *  gobl).  Of  the  former,  the  U.  States  took 
$*■>3,693  (gobl). and  supplied  of  the  bitter.  $.'»3.6'27  (mixed 
values).  The  leading  export  conimo<lities  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  island  are  tobacco,  guano,  coft'ee,  leather, 
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wax,  gold,  silver,  sugar,  aii'l  Campeacliy  and  dye  woods. 
—  Govt.  The  executive  of  tlie  ilaytian  goveriiliieiit  i, 
formed  of  a  president  and  a  ministerial  hiireiuix,  viz.,— 

1.  Foreign  Afiaii's,  ,Jiistice,  and  I'lililic  liistructiou;  2. 
Finance  and  Commerce;  3.  Interior  and  Agriculture; 

4.  General  I’olioe:  and,  5.  War  and  Marine.  The  legie- 
lative  power  rests  in  a  Senate  and  ('haiiiber  of  Riqno- 
seiitatives.  Tlie  president,  who  must  lie  35  years  of  ago 
at  tile  time  of  ids  elei’tion,  holds  his  office  lor  lile.  com¬ 
mands  the  army  and  navy,  niiikes  war.  peace,  and  trea¬ 
ties,  siihject  to  tlie  sanction  of  tiie  Senate,  and  appoints 
all  iiuhlic  functionaries,  Ac.  Tlie  Senate  consists  of  36 
memhers,  above  30  years  of  age,  eacli  ciiosen  liy  tlie 
Clianiher  of  Representatives  from  lists  furnished  hy  the 
president.  Tlie  Senate  sits  9  years;  and  its  previous 
members  are  reeligihle  after  a  lapse  of  3  years,  'Tlie 
Chanilier  of  Itepreseiitatives  consists  of  50  niemhers, 
chosen  every  6  years  hy  the  electoral  coUeges^of  the 
respective  communes.  Its  memhers  iiinst  lie  25  years 
of  age ;  and  civcli  receives  $200  a  moiitli,  besides  $1  per 
league  for  travelling  expenses.  Tlie  session  of  the 
CTiaiiihers  is  limite  d  to  3  nioiiths  aiimially.  The  High 
Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  15  judges,  lias  jurisdiction 
over  all  cliargcs  jircferrcil  liy  tiie  legislative  bodies 
against  tlieir  own  memhers,  or  against  tlic  liigh  state 
functionaries.  Tliere  is  no  appeal  troni  its  decision; 
Imt  tlie  accused  lias  tlie  jirivilege  ot  rejecting  two  tliirds 
of  his  judges.  Tliere  are  8  provincial,  civil,  and  crimi¬ 
nal  courts.  Tlie  legal  code  is  a  modification  of  the 
Frencli  colonial  laws.  St.  Domingo  is  governed  by  a 
president,  under  w  liom  is  a  vice-president  and  a  cahiiiet 
of  4  ministers,  viz.,  of  Justice.  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agri- 
cultni  c,  \\  nr,  and  Finances  and  Commerce  It  lias,  like 
Hayti,  a  Senate  and  Chiindier  of  Reiiresentativcs.  and  a 
similar  constitution.  —  Jidigifnr.  Tlie  Roman  Catiiolic 
is  tlie  estahlished  religion:  hut  all  otlier  sects  are  toler¬ 
ated  hotli  in  Hiiyli  and  San  Domingo.—  /’malices.  Tlie 
financial  afiidrs  of  lioth  jiarts  of  fids  island  are  in  such 
a  liopeless  state  of  cliaos  that  it  is  inipossihlc,  with  any 
approacli  to  accuracy,  to  define  tlieir  monetary  position. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  liowever,  llie  national  debt 
of  Hayti,  in  1869.  amounted  to  abont  $9,847,233;  the 
Doniin'irnn  repiihlic  is  without  a  foreign  debt.  —  Ctiitf 
Unvns.  In  Hayti :  I'ort-au-I’rince.Caiie  Haytien, Gonaives, 
St.  Marc,  Lecigane,  Jerende.  Aux  Cayes,  Jaciiiel,  and  Mi- 
ragoane;  all  of  wliicli,  exceptingtlie  latter,  are  seaports. 
In  San  Domingo  are,  St.  Domingo  (tlie  cap.),  Porto 
Plata,  and  Samana;  tlie  latter  offered  in  1870  to  the  U. 
gpites — //isf.  Tlie  island  of  7/.  was  discovered  by 
Coliiinlius,  Dec.  5,  1405,  at  whicli  time  it  i.s  said  to  have 
i.een  divided  into  5  states.  Having  taken  possession  of 
it  in  tlie  namo  of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  I  lie  town  of 
La  Isaliella  on  tlie  N.  coast,  and  estahlislied  in  it,  under 
ids  lirotiier  Diego,  tlie  first  colony  founded  liy  Enro- 
Iieans  in  Hie  New  World.  Tlie  city  of  SI.  Domingo, 
wliicli  snbscqneiilly  gave  its  name  to  tlie  entire  island, 
was  founded  in  149'8.  Tlie  ahoiiginal  inliahitants  were 
soon  eradicated;  and  their  jilacc  was  at  first  very  inad¬ 
equately  supplied  hy  Indians  forcibly  carried  ofl'  from 
Hie  liiihania  Island's,  and  adventurers  from  Spam  and 
otlicr  European  countries,  and  in  tlie  following  century 
liy  Hie  iiniiortation  of  vast  mimliers  of  negroes  from 
Africa.  Tlie  Spaniards  retained  pusses-ion  of  thcwliole 
island  till  1665,  wlieii  the  Frciicli  oldained  a  fouling  on 
its  W.  const,  and  laid  Hie  foundation  of  that  colony 
whicli  aftei  wards  hecanie  so  floiirisldng.  In  1691  Spain 
ceded  to  France  lialf  of  tlio  island,  and,  in  1776,  the 
possessions  of  Hie  latler  were  still  further  augmented. 
It  was  not.  liowever.  till  1722,  that  Hie  Frencli  part  of 
file  island  began  rapidly  to  advance  to  wealtli  and  pop¬ 
ulation.  From  1770  to  1789  the  colony  liad  attained  Hie 
acme  of  its  prosperity  :  and  its  produce  and  coiniiierce 
were  then  equal  or  sniierior  to  Hioseof  all  Hie  oHier  W. 
India  islands.  Unhappily,  liowever,  lids  prosperity  was 
as  lirief  as  it  was  signal ;  and  Hie  ruin  that  has  over¬ 
whelmed  the  island  may  he  said  to  he  complete.  To 
attempt  to  give  any  iiitelligilde  sketch,  how  slight  so¬ 
ever,  of  the  events  hy  which  this  destruction  was 
hron'ght  aliont.  and  hy 'which  the  negroes  of  II.  eman¬ 
cipated  tliemselves  from  Hie  dniiiinioii  of  tlie  wliites, 
and  founded  an  independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  At  Hie  time  of  Hie  Frencli  revolution.  Hie 
negro  element  in  Hie  Frencli  part  of  8t.  Domingo  were 
estimated  at  alioiit  .500,000.  Tliat  a  good  deal  of  di.ssat- 
isfaction  existed  among  tlieni  is  certain:  lint  there  was 
no  disposition  to  revolt,  mid  tlie  rasli  and  iiijtuiicioiis 
jiroceedings  of  tlie  inotlier  country,  the  delmfes  and 
cruel  administratiim  of  the  colonial  govt.,  and  Hie  deep- 
rooted  animosities  of  Hie  wliites  and  muhittoes,  were 
tlie  prominent  causes  of  tlie  revolution.  The  proscrip¬ 
tions,  mill,  liloodslied,  and  atrocities  hy  w  liicli  it  was 
accoiiipanicd  and  hronglit  alioiit.  arc.  perhap.s,  liardly  to 
he  paralleled.  In  ISOO  II.  was  proclaimed  independent ; 
and  its  independence  was  cnnsolidated  hy  tlie  final  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  F’rencii  in  1803.  Tliis  was  effected  liy 
Dessalines  (q.  i’.).  wlio  erected  the  Frencli  or  W.  part  of 
file  island  into  an  empire,  of  whicli  lie  liecaine  emperor, 
with  file  MHe  of  James  I.  His  de.spoHsiii  and  cruelty 
soon  rendered  him  universally  detested.  He  was  slain 
in  an  insurrection  in  18(16.  and  tlio  island  was  Hien 
divided  among  several  chiefs,  the  principal  of  wlniiii 
were  Christoplie  (q.  r.)  in  Hie  N.W.,  and  I’etinn  in  Hie 
S.IV.  In  1811  Hie  former  made  liiniself  lie  proclaimed 
king,  under  tlie  title  of  Henry  I.  I’Jtion  contiiined  to 
act  ns  president  of  the  repnhlic  till  his  dwease  in  1818, 
when  he  was  succeeded  hy  Rover  fq.  e.),  who,  alter  the 
suicide  of  Christiqdie  in  1820,  took  possession  ot  Ids 
dominions;  and  tlie  Fpanisli  iiortion  of  Hiecmintry  liav- 
ing,  in  1821,  volnnfm  ily  placed  itself  under  liis  govt.,  lie 
liecaine  master  of  the  wliole  island.  Boyer  was  depiised 
in  1843,  wlien  the  state  of  San  Domingo  separated  from 
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Flayti,  and  formed  itself  into  a  separate  republic,  elect-! 
iug  Gen.  Santana  president  in  184-4.  The  next  change 
was  into  that  of  an  empire,  President  Suulouqno  (7.  r.)  I 
assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  Faustin  I.  in  184P.  | 
Forced  to  abdicate  in  1858,  //  became  once  more  a  re¬ 
public  under  the  presidency  of  Fabre  Ueffrard,  in  ISoD; 
while  the  state  of  San  Domingo  gave  itself  up  to*Sp:iiti 
in  18fil.  In  Sept.,  1863,  however,  the  Domiujcans  rose  in 
insurrection,  expelled  the  Spanish  authorities,  and' 
again  proclaimed  a  republic,  tliis  time  under  the  presi-! 
dency  of  C<d.  Falengo.  In  1867,  an  insurrection  broke  I 
out  in  Ilayti,  under  (ien.  Saltjave,  and  in  March  of  the| 
same  year.  President  (JetTrard  resigned  office,  being  suc-i 
ceeded  by  Salnave,  who  was  elected  l«jr  a  term  of  4  years  I 
in  the  following  June.  In  Nov.,  h(*wever,  he,  in  hisi 
turn,  ha<l  to  encounter  an  insurrectionary  crisis,  and 
tiiree  rival  presidents  divbied  the  islaml;  Gen.  Domin- 
gue  in  the  S.,  and  Gt-n.  Nissago  Saget  in  the  N  ,  while 
Salnave  had  ctunmanil  of  Port  au-ih*ince  (the  cap.)  and 
the  centre.  After  a  sanguinary  civil  war  lasting  over 
twidve  months,  Salnave  succeeded,  in  1S6‘J,  in  over¬ 
throwing  his  opponents,  only  to  be  himself  overthrown 
in  Jan.,  Is70,  by  a  fresh  insurrection  headeil  by  General 
Saget,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  his  last  strongludcl, 
together  with  himself,  wlu),  after  an  impnuuptu  trial, 
was  summarily  shot.  Saget  was  jiroclaimed  president  I 
in  the  following  March.  Events  in  San  Doming!)  during | 
tliese  years  showed  but  little  improvement  over  Ilayti;  ' 
after  a  three  months’  lease  of  power,  Palengo  was  sup¬ 
planted,  in  June,  I860,  by  (Jen.  Pimentel,  who  was  him¬ 
self  in  -Aug.  forced  to  make  way  for  iJen.  Cabral,  who 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded,  in  Dei*.,  by  Gen.  Bnenventura 
Bae^.  In  1868,  a  revolt  liroko  out  against  hts  authority, 
and  Laperon  was  proclaimed  president  by  the  insur¬ 
gents,  who,  however,  were  eventually  crushed  out.  In 
Feh.,  1870,  a  treaty  was  enteretl  into  between  the  U. 
States  and  Dominican  govts.,  and  a  special  envoy  was 
dispatched  by  the  latter  to  offer  to  the  U.  States  a  lease 
of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  I)nmini<tan 
territory.  This  proposition  was  subseipu^Ptly  rejected 
by  the  American  Congress.  Pop.  of  Ilayti  (1 S78), 
65f),U00 ;  of  San  Domingo  (1877 ),  ^.vt.  25i).n0().  In  1878, 
St.  D.  was  the  theatre  of  another  revolution. 

Hnyt  inn,  o.  {Gemj.)  lUdating  to  the  island 

of  ilayti,  W.  Indies.  (Written  also  Haf/tie}i.) 

— n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hay  ti.  {Haitian 
is  nDo  used.) 

lla.y't  t>n,  in  ir/>cow5in,  a  village  of  Calumet  co.,  abt.  4 
m.  E  by  S.  of  Chilton. 

lIay'torit<‘,  n.  {.Min.)  Quartz  under  the  form  of 
Datolitb,  7.  V.  Quarts  sometimes  alters  or  replaces  crys¬ 
tals  of  other  minerals  aiul  appears  in  their  forms.  II.  is 
thus  a  pseudoiuorph  of  Datolitc. 

Hay  \var1i4  w.  [Fr.  /latV,  hedge,  an<l  A.S.  warrf.]  A 
keeper  of  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town  or  village ; 
also  a  person  appointeil  in  the  lords  court  to  take  care  of 
the  cattle,  hogs,  Ac.,  of  liis  manor,  and  prevent  them  from 
injuring  the  liedges  or  fences.  The  aristocratic  patro¬ 
nymic  of  How  (dukes  of  Norfolk,  Ac.)  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  more  common  Burname  of  Hayward., 
Hogward.  (  Eng.)  —  See  and  Qiifries^  1868. 

llay'ward,  iu  Minntsota^  a  post-township  of  Freeborn 
CO. ;  pi>p.  abt.  20L). 

Ilay^waacU  or  H.aywatid,  formerly  Sa:^  Lorenzo,  in 
GiUfornid,  a  post-village  of  Alanvda  co.,  abt.  2U  m. 
E.S  E.  of  Sin  Francisco;  pop.  abt.  1,00:). 

ICay  Avaod,  in  ^V.  Carolina,  a  \V.  co.,  adjoining  Tennes¬ 
see;  ary.a,  abt.  750  sq.  m.  Rivrrs.  Big  Pigeon  River, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface.^  diversirted,  the 
Iron  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  bounding  it  on  the 
N.VV.;  soi7,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Waynesville.  i\>p. 
abt.  8,500. 

—  .A  post-vill.  of  Chatham  co.,  31  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

lEay'waofl,  in  Tennrssfr,  a  \V.  co. ;  arna,  aht.  7)00  Bq. 
m.  itivrrs.  Ilatchee  ainl  the  S.  Fork  of  Forke«i  Deer 
River.  Surface,  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Browns¬ 

ville.  Pop.  abt.  21,000. 

llaz'aol,  (Script.)  an  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria, 
whose  future  accessitm  to  the  throne  was  revealeil  to 
the  prophet  Elijah  (I  Kings  xi.x.  15).  Many  years  after¬ 
wards  he  Wii.'i  sent  by  Benhadad  to  consult.  Elisha,  then 
at  Damascus,  as  to  iiis  recovery  from  sickness,  anil  on 
the  next  day  BmntioM’ed  the  king  with  a  wet  cloth  (2 
Kings  viii.  7-15),  B.  c.  885.  Having  usurpeil  the  throne, 
he  reigned  forty  >ear.s:  and  by  his  successful  and 
cruel  wars  against  Judah  and  Israel  justified  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  28;  x.  32;  xii.  17  ;  xiii. 
3.  7  :  2  fy/ir.  xxii.  5). 

«fa7/nr<l,  n.  [Fr.  hasard ;  It.  azzardo,  azzarddre.  L.  Lat. 
azardam;  proliably  from  Fr.  as,  ace  at  dice  and  cards; 
Hind.  to  venture  in  a  game  at  dice.]  Chance; 

accident;  casualty;  that  which  comes  fortuitously,  un¬ 
expectedly,  or  suddenly  ;  hap. 

"  I  will  stami  Ibe  hnzard  of  the  die." — Sthaki. 

— Risk;  venture;  jeopardy;  exposure;  liability;  peril; 
danger. 

— A  game  at  dice. 

To  run  the  hazard,  to  risk;  to  take  the  chance. 

"The  hazard  I  hove  run  to  see  you  here.'* — Dryd'^n. 

— V.  a.  [Fr.  ha^arder.]  To  risk;  to  venture;  to  expose 
to  chance  or  luck. 

••  They  . . .  hazard  greotly  their  own  estates. "  —  FTookrr. 

— To  incur,  or  bring  on  :  as.  he  hazarded  the  loss  of  his 
life.  —  To  put  in  danger  of  loss  or  injury. 

*’  He  hazards  hi^  neck  to  the  halter."  —  Fuller. 

— a.  n.  To  try  the  chance;  to  adventure  ;  to  run  the  risk 
or  danger. 

If  in  Kenfucl-y,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co.. 

aht.  P4  m.  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

llHZ'urdablO,  a.  Uncertain;  indefiuite;  resting  u))oii 


chance;  liable  to  hazard;  as,  a  “ ^a«arc?rt5/«  determina¬ 
tion.’’  —  Browne. 

llaz'2ki*4lei%  n.  One  who  hazards,  or  puts  to  chance. 
II  az'tkrdoiiM,  a.  Containing  hazard;  that  exposes  to 
j)eril  or  tlaiiger  of  loss  or  evil;  perilous;  dangerous; 
daring;  adventurous;  veuturesome  ;  precarious;  uncer¬ 
tain  :  as,  a  hazardous  step,  a  hazardous  attempt. 
I9az'ui*<lotisly,  ucifr.  In  a  hazardous  mauuer;  with 
peril ;  witli  danger  of  loss  or  evil. 
llaz'sirdousiie»$i,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  haz¬ 
ardous. 

Ilaz'ard-tablo,  n.  (Games.)  A  table  for  playing 
hazard,  ami  other  games  ot  chance, 
liaz  ai*d  ville^  in  Omnecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart- 
fortl  CO.,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Ilazo, [Armor,  uezen,  vapor,  exlialation;  Hind. /.o- 
hasa,  a  haze.J  Vapor  which  renders  th<5  atmosphere 
thick,  though  iiut  so  damp  as  in  foggy  weather. 

— r.  n.  To  be  thick  or  opaijue  with  haze, 
llazo,  V.  a.  To  frighten  or  intimidate;  to  annoy  by 
playing  i)ractical  jokes  upon;  to  irritate  ^^itll  captious 
or  needless  reproof;  to  punish  by  intlicting  the  peidbrm- 
anee  of  a  disagreeable  or  irksome  duty;  —  chietly  used 
in  a  slang  sense,  by  sailors,  students.  Ac. 
Ilazobroiiok^  {hazfbrook,)  a  (own  of  France,  di-pt 
Nurd,  25  m.  W.  of  Lille.  Mann  f.  Thread,  clolh,  leatlna', 
t(d»acco,  linen,  Ac.  Pop.  8,310.* 
llazol,  (hd'zl.)  [A.  S.  hwsl.]  (Bot.)  The  comnion 
name  of  the  genus  of  plants  Corylus,  order  Conilaceu:,  of 
which  the 
fruit  is  a  nut 
in  a  leaty  and 
1  a  ci  n  i  a  t  e  d 
cup,  the  en¬ 
larged  involu¬ 
cre  of  the  fe¬ 
male  flower. 

The  male 
flowers  are  in 
cyli  ud  rical 
catkins  (Fig. 

12.')C);  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers 
ap p  e a r  as 
more  clusters 
of  colored 
styles  at  the 
extremities  of 
buds;  the 
mule  flowers 
are  pretty 
conspic  u  ous, 
the  femalo 
flowers  a  r  o 
very  small. — 

The  Common  1256. —the  hazel, 

H.  (C.  avclla-  (Corylus  Americanue.) 

?ta)  is  a  largo  a,  female  flower;  b,  male  flower;  c,  cob-nut; 
shrub  or  low  d,  fllUert. 


tree,  with  a  bell-shaped  fruit-cup,  which  is  somewhat 
two-leaved,  open,  and  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
n>pe,  and  much  resembles  C.  Americanus,  which  grows 
in  thickets  and  bord(‘r.s  of  fields,  throughout  the  United 
States.  Hazel-nuts  yield,  on  pressure,  about  half  their 
weight  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  often  called  7iut-oil  in 
England,  the  hazel-nut  being  popularly  known  by 
the  term  7iut  alone.  But  in  France  and  in  Germany 
it  is  walnnt-oil  which  is  usually  calleil  mit-oil.  Huzei- 
liut  oil  has  drying  ])r<»pertie8,  and  is  much  used  by 
painters;  it  is  also  uh(mI  by  perfumers  as  a  basis  wiiii 
which  to  mix  exp«msive  fragrant  oils;  and  it  ha.s 
been  employed  niedieinally  in  coughs.  The  wood  of 
the  hazel,  although  seldom  largo  enough  for  the  pnr- 
po.ses  of  the  carpenter,  is  very  tough  and  flexible,  and 
hazel-rods  are  therefore  much  used  for  making  crates, 
hurdle.s,  hoops  fur  small  barrels,  Ac.  '1  he  thicker  siems 
of  //.  are  used  for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great 
request  for  forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  flio  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder,  and  is  the  kiml  jireferred  by  artists 
fur  crayons.  The  value  of  the  hazel-nuts  imported  into 
t!io  U.  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1868,  was  $66,473, 
for  which  the  duty  paid  was  $13,643.  They  are  used  in 
this  country  almost  exclusively  for  the  tatife  and  confec¬ 
tionery.  Mast  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  hazel¬ 
nut  are  knovvn  by  the  names  of  co’>.nut<  and  fdhrrts  (c, 
•1.  Kig.  12.j6);  the  former  generally  of  a  roundish  form  ; 
the  latter  characterized  by  the  greater  elongation  and 
laciniation  of  the  friiit-ciip;  the  name  filbert  being  in- 
doe<l  regardeil  as  a  corruption  !)f  fnll-beard.  The  Red 
Filbert,  or  Lambert's  Ntd,  is  remarlcalde  for  having  the 
pellicle  which  surrounds  the  kernel  of  a  crimson-red 
color.  The  finer  kinds  of  //.  are  projiagated  by  grafting 
and  by  layers. 

lla^zol,  u.  Pertaining  to  the  hazel,  or  resembling  it; 

of  a  light-brown  color  like  the  hazel-nut ;  ua,  hazel  eyes. 
lla'zoNoartli.  lla'zol-iii4iiil<i,  n.  An  earth 
adapted  to  the  hazel ;  a  fertile  loam, 
lla'zol  Oloii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Cook  co. 
ifia'zol  Ajireen,  in  ]owa,  a  i>ost-township  of  Delaware 
co :  }>op.  598. 

II  it'xoX  in  ^  post-village  and  town¬ 

ship  of  Grant  (U).,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Galena ;  pop  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3, .500. 

91  a'zolly,u.  Ofthecolorof  the  Imzel-nnt;  liglitbrown. 
lla'z<G-niit«  V.  'I  he  nut  or  fruit  of  the  hazel. 
Ila^zoltoii.  ill  Xehraska,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  S.W.  of  Omaha. 


lla'zol  wood,  in  Miimesota,  a  post-village  of  Rice  co., 
al't.  16  m.  N.  of  Faribault. 

IIn.'zi n.  State  or  circumstanceB  of  being  hazy: 
mental  torpidity;  furgetfnlne8.s. 
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iIIr'zIo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
j  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

illa  zle  lloll,  ill  lllmois,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 

I  llci'zlo  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 

j  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Iliintsville. 

;  llsi'zle  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Morgan  co., 

j  abt.  lUO  m.  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Ilu'zlo  Aiirovo^  in  Missouri,  a  po.st-village  of  Saline 
j  co.,  abt.  75  m.  W’.N.W.  of  Jefl’erson  (’ity. 
llu'zlelliir.sC,  in  Mississippi,  a  jiost-village  of  Copiah 
j  CO.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson, 
illu'zle  in  Kejducky,  a  post-vill.  of  Laurel  co. 

I  lla'zloloii^  in  Indiana,  a  jtost-village  of  Gibson  co.,uu 
^  M'bite  River,  al)t.  13  in.  S.  of  Vincennes. 

I  llsi'zlotoii«  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Buchanan 
I  co. ;  pop.  7*9. 

I  lla'zlotoii,  in  Michigan, n  post-towiiship  of  Shiawassee 
I  CO.,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Lansing;  pop.  abt.  5U0. 

I  lla'zlotoii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vilbige  of  Luzerne 
I  CO.,  )ibt.  15  m.  W’.N.IV.  of  Mauch  Clinnk. 

I  lluz'lettvillo.  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

'  IIsi'zlcw<M»(l„  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Redwood  co., 
I  on  the  .Minnesota  River,  abt.  70  in.  VV.  of  Glencoe. 
llu'zl<'U'00<l.  in  Mi.ssouri.  a  jiost-vilhige  nnd  township 
of  Webster  co.,  abt.  22  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield;  pop. 
of  towiisbii)  jdit.  1,250. 

— A  village  of  \\  right  co.,  abt.  110  m.  S.  by  W.of  Jefferson 
City. 

Hu'zSowimkI*  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Chester  dist. 
llaz'liti,  William,  an  English  anther  and  critic,  b. 
1778.  Educated  for  the  clerical  profession, //.,  after  a 
brief  att<-mpt  at  an  art  career,  decided  to  enter  tho 
paths  of  literature,  and  in  1805  produced  Iiis  Jb'inciples 
0/  Human  Action.  3'bls  was  (be  germ  of  a  long  and 
successful  lil<‘rary  career,  during  wliich  he  gave  to  tho 
world  his  Lectures  on  the  Litrrafure  of  the  KUzahethan 
Age;  Table.  Talk;  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets;  The 
Spirit  of  the.  Age,  and  his  well-known  Life  of  yupole.im 
Bonaparte,  (4  \ols.  8vo.,  1828.)  D.  lvS30. —  liis  sun  Wil¬ 
liam  is  also  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters:  and  the 
hereditary  tendency  is  further  exenijilified  in  his  son, 
W’lLLlAM  Carew,  b.  1834,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
^’'cnetian  Republic ;  British  Columbia  and  VaniouYer''s 
Island  ;  The  Gold  Field.s  of  Cariboo;  aud  Remains  of  the 
Early  Popular  Poetry  of  Rnghmd. 

Ilaz'litt*  n  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Rock  Island  co. 
lla'zoi*.  (Script.)  A  chief  xity  of  northern  Canaan, 
wliose  king,  Jabin,  at  the  head  of  an  allied  host,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Joshua,  (Josh.  xi.  1-13.)  Hazor  revived,  liow, 
ever,  and  for  a  time  oppressed  the  Israelites;  but  was 
subdued  by  Barak,  fortified  by  Solomon,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Israel  until  the  invasion  of  Tiglatb- 
IiilestT,  (Jo.s7<.  xix.  36;  Judg.  iv.  2'.  1  Kings  ix.  15;  2 
Kings  XV.  29  )  It  lay  not  farfroin  Lake  Meron. —  It  was 
also  the  name  of  cities  in  Judali  and  Benjamin,  (Jo.^//.  xv. 
2-3  ;  yeh.  xi.  33  ;)  and  of  an  unknown  region  in  Arabia, 
laid  waste  by  Nebnclniduezzar. 
lla'zy,  a.  Tliick  with  vapor,  but  not  so  damp  as  in 
weather  ;  as,  a  hazy  morning. 

“  Tlie  hazy  North. ”  —  Thomson. 

— Forgetful ;  having  bnta  diniidea  orrecollection  of;  intel¬ 
lectually  dull :  as,  a  man  of  hazy  opinions. 

IIo,  (he,)  (pron.  of  the  third  person;  nom.  he  ;  po.f.s’.  iiis; 
obj.  HIM.)  [A.S. ;  D.  hij ;  Fris.  hi;  Dan.  and  Swed.  haii ; 
Heb.  hu  :  Ar.  hd  ;  Ir.  e  ;  Gael,  o;  Armor,  ht ;  Hind,  yih.] 
A  substitute  for  the  third  person,  masculine  gender, 
representing  the  man  or  male  person  named  before. 

^  Adam  spoke  ;  so  cheered  he  bis  fair  spouse.”  —  Afilion. 

— Any  man  ;  the  man ;  —  used  indefinitely  for  any  person, 
and  generally  preceding  a  relative  prtuioiin. 

“//«  that  i.s  down  can  fall  no  lower." — Butler, 

— Man  ;  a  male;  any  male  person  or  animal  ;  as,  a  /)<'-goat. 

“  Mantua's  law  Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them."— 5/iul^. 
Iffoatl,  (/oV.)  n.  [A.S.  heafod;  (jer.hmijd;  D  hoofd; 
l)xi\\.  hoved ;  QoXh.  hauhith.  The  A.  S.  is  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  hrbban,  Goth,  hufjan,  to  raise,  to  elevate.] 
'J  he  uppermost  part  of  the  hninati  body,  or  the  foremost 
part  of  the  body  of  prone  or  creeping  animals.  —  See 
Brain.  Ski’ll,  'J  onoue,  Ac. 

— The  principal,  chief,  ujiper,  or  foremost  part  of  a  thing; 
the  lop  or  extremity  of  a  tiling,  especially  when  larger 
than  the  other  part  or  parts;  as,  tlie  Acod  of  a  mast, 
of  a  spear,  cabbage,  nail,  cane,  Ac.  —  The  fore  or  front 
part,  or  the  place  where  the  bead  should  go;  us,  the 
he.od  of  a  bed,  the  head  (or  hood)  of  a  carriage. — A  chief; 
a  principal  person  of  any  organized  body;  a  leader;  a 
commander;  as,  the //emi  of  the  Chun  h,  the  Acac/ of  an 
army,  the  head  of  a  State  or  family,  a  Aearf-cook,  Ac. 

*’  The  heads  of  the  chief  sects  of  philosophy.”— rittotson. 

— The  first  place;  the  jilace  of  honor,  command,  or  re.^ipon- 
sibility;  the  front:  the  most  important  position;  as, 
the  hea<l  of  troops,  tho  head  of  the  clas.*!,  Ac. 

'*  They  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them.'* 

AddUon. 

— Countenance;  presence. 

’*  All  the  atars  hide  their  diminished  heads." — Milton. 

— An  individual;  each  one  among  many;  as,  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  a  certain  rate  per  head,  Ac.  —  The  brain; 
the  seat  of  the  intellect;  the  understanding;  mental 
facilities;  os.  he  has  a  good  head  for  figures,  that  is,  of 
good  arithmetical  ability;  of  lii.s  own /ircni,  ot  his  own 
idea  or  free-will;  voluntary;  it  iiover  enters  bis  Aeof/, 
it  does  not  occur  to  iiiin. 

We  laid  our  heads  toeether,  to  consider  what  grievances  th® 
nntlnn  had  suffered.”— • 

— ’fhe  principal  source,  spring,  or  becinninar,  as  of  a  river 
or  stream  of  water:  as.  tiie  head  of  the  Niger; — hence, 
the  height  of  the  surface,  as  of  water;  also  the  quantity 
in  rest*rve,and  the  pre.s.snre  resulting  from  either:  as.  a 
I  good  head  of  water,  the  head  of  a  gulf,  Ac.  —  A  topic  of 
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discourse 
tion,4&c 
“  'Tis  our 
— Crisis  .  . 

this  evil  has  now  grown  to  a  htad. 

“  I  have  married  her  ;  the  very  head  and  front  of  my  olTeDding.*’ 

Shak*. 

— State  of  a  deer's  horns  by  which  his  age  is  known. 

“  A  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the  first  head." — Shake. 

— The  frothy  effervescence  wliich  rises  on  a  gljiss  <»f  ale  or 
pot  of  porter,  or  other  liquor  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  as, 
give  me  a  pint  of  b<'cr  witli  a —  Mode  of  dressing 
the  hair;  head-dress,  or  covering  ;  as,  a  Acat/ of  hair. 

••  Ladies  gain  a  point  when  they  have  teased  their  husbands  to  ff  t»}44i  .basi<U  «•  A  fillet  or  baud  lor  the  head.  —  The 
buy  them  a  laced  head.  '—Sicift.  bound  book. 

—Power;  military  force;  material  strength;  influence;  Head'-blo<.*k,  n.  {Sawing.)  The  movable  cross-piece 


accoinpa - — .  ^ 

vomiting,  and  producing  extreme  languor  and  depres¬ 
sion  of  bpirils.  This  kind  of  H.  seldom  hists  more  than 
a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  may  generally  be  removed 
by  taking  a  blue  pill  at  bed-time,  with  a  colocyuth  pill, 
or  otiier  aperient,  in  tlie  Hiorning.  In  rheumatic  i/., 

which  is  commonly  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  the  IleafI  -piece,  n. 

n.iiii  is  of  a  remittent,  sliifting,  nature,  shooting  from;  morion  ;  a  casque. 

point  to  point,  and  is  felt  most  at  night,  when  the  —The  head.  —  Understandin 
patient  is  warm  in  bed.  —  liee  Uueumatism. 

J  ...  ■  .  .ii.,..  » _ 1  1-..- *1...  I 


'-'•ges  of  the  sutures.  —  (Quincy.  c.  «■  n 

leatf  of  Blar'bor,  in  A'cie  lort.a  village  of  Suffolk 
CO,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by  N.  oJ  I^ew 
York  citv. 

Heail  of  Sus'HafrnH,  in  a  P.O.  of  Kentco. 

Armor  for  the  head;  a  helmet;  a 

force  of  mind.  —  Johnson. 


as,  one  s  appridiensions  gain  iwad.  ^ 

“  My  lord,  the  Freach  have  gathered  h(ad."^SUdka.  [ 

—Resistance;  successful  opposition;  spontaneous  will  or 
resolution. 

“  Making  another  head  to  fight  &ga.\n."— Shake. 

—Liberty;  license;  freedom  from  restraint  or  control. 

“  He  gave  his  able  horse  his  head."— Shake. 

(Xant.)  The  forward  part,  or  fore  extremity  of  a  ship. 
It  is  generally  applie<i  to  the  cutwater,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  figure  or  billet. 

—  1)1.  (Building.)  Tiles  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Head  of  \VaUr.  {Civ.  Kngineering.)  The  height  which 
a  colnnui  of  water  is  submitted  to;  it  is  measured  fn>m 
the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  stream  to  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  reservoir  producing  the  pressure.  The  effec¬ 
tive  pressure  will  be  that  indicated  by  this  heiglit,dimin- 
isheil  by  the  friction  that  the  column  of  water  under¬ 
goes  in  the  pipes,  and  tlirough  any  change  of  direction 
that  may  take  place  in  them.  —  By  the  head.  {Naut.)  \ 
term  implying  that  aship's  head  is  depressed  in  the  water; 
ns.  she  draws  16  feet  hy  the  head.  ^  Head-saii'i,  head’ 
yards.  {Xaut.)  The  sails  and  yards  applying  to  the  fore- 
imvstofa  ship.  —  Head  and  ears.,  deeply;  completely;! 


..fa  timl>er-earriage  for  holding  the  log 
■  Ica<rboroug:li,  (•^ur'ro,)  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law)  See 
Bors-uolder. 

(Mod,  Eng.  Law.)  A  constable  in  a  country  district. 
Ilea<r-clicc»c,  »i.  {Cookery.)  Same  as  Brawn,  q.  v. 
lica<l'-*lrc!SH,  71.  The  dress  of  the  head  or  hair;  the 
covering  or  ornaments  of  a  woman's  head  or  hair;  heatl- 
gear.  —  See  1I\ir-dres3. 

— The  crest  on  a  fowl's  head. 

“  Among  birds  ...  a  most  beautiful  kead-dreee." — Addison. 
Iload'od.  a.  Furnished  with  a  head:  —  used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  double-/nw(7tti,  thick-/i'’arfc(/,  ]on}:i-he(idedy 
clear-Zteat/erf,  &c.  —  Having  a  top  or  head  matured  by 
growtli ;  as,  a  headed  cauliflower,  —  led;  directed;  as, 
a  heailetl  mob. 

71.  One  who  heads,  as  nails,  casks,  &c. 

— A  plunge  head  foremost  into  deep  water;  as,  I  went 
down  to  the  sliore  to  take  my  morning  header. 

— One  who  leads  or  directs  a  clique,  party,  or  mob. 

{Building.)  In  masonry,  stones  extending  over  the 
thickness  of  a  wall:  and,  in  bricklaying,  the  bricks 
w'hich  are  laid  lengtliwUe  across  the  thickness  of  the 
w’all  are  allied  headers. 


entirely  ;  with  the  wlnde  being ;  as,  he  is  head  and  ears  fit oad'-f'ast«  7i.  {Xaut.)  A  rope  or  hawser  to  fasten  a 
in  love  —To  be  altogether  submerged;  as,  they  are ship's  head  to  a  wharf,  Ac. 
and  ears  in  debt,  to  be  soused  bead  and  ears  in  water,  Blead'-first,  a.  'With  the  head  foremost. 

'  ’  *  iloaU'fortl.  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway, 

abt.  9  in,  of  Tuam  ;  pop.  about  1,000. 
Iload-^rarjfle,  a.  A  disease  among  cattle. 

In  a  great  degree;  much;  by  far;  exceedingly;  as.  Dloatr-jroar,  7i.  &ime  ;is  Head-dress,  7.  r. 

they  are  htad  and  shoulders  above  me. —  Tocometoa  Uoatl'ilyj  adv.  Hastily;  rashly;  so  as  uottobegov- 

Tieat/,  to  mature ;  to  reacli  its  full  limit ;  as,  a  boil  co/«^s  erm  d. 

to  a  head  —  Head  or  taiLowQ  side  or  the  other;  this;  aiea<i'inos<i,  7i.  Quality  of  being  heady;  rashness; 

‘  ■  pivcijutati-m.  —  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  having  no 

(li'positiou  to  submit  to  control.  —  Efl'vrvesceuce ;  ebul- 


Ac.  —  Head  a}ul  shoulders,  by  forcible  means ;  violently. 

“  They  bring  in  every  figure  of  speech,  head  and  ehouldere,  by  I 
main  force.”  —  Felton. 


siilo  or  that;  used  in  determining  anything  by  tlio  toss¬ 
ing  of  a  coin  into  tlie  air,  head  bejiring  the  effigy,  and 
ta.il  the  otlier  side  ;  as,  head  or  tail,  two  out  of  tliice  ?  — 


litiou;  as,  headinees  of  liquor. 


To  his  head,  poiut-lilank ; 


head  nor  tail,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  otlier;  indistinct ; 
indefinite:  as,  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. — 
To  make,  head,  or  to  make  head  against,  to  advance;  to 
move  onward  in  face  of  resistance  ;  us,  “  Henry  Boling- 
broke  made  head  against  my  power.”  (Shaks.) 

To  turn  head,  to  show  tlie  face :  to  turn  the  front. 

•'  Tlie  ravishers  turn  head,  the  flght  renevrs."  —Dryden. 

Head,  r.  a.  To  form  a  head  to;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a 
liead ;  as,  to  head  an  arrow. 

"  A  spear  upright,  headed  with  piercing  steel."  —  Dryden. 

_ To  lop:  to  cut  off  the  head  of,  as  trees. 

—To  lead;  to  direct;  to  act  as  leader  to,  or  commander  of, 
as  a  compaiiv  ;  as,  to  heaid  an  expedition,  to  head  a  riot, 
to  head  a  clique,  to  head  tlie  opposition,  &c. 

"  This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands."  —  Prior. 

_ To  go  in  front  of;  to  get  into  the  front  of,  in  order  to 

stop;  to  oppose;  to  run  round  and  blow  in  opposition 
to :  as.  coiitrai  v  winds  headed  the  ship,  to  head  a  drove 
of  sheep.  &c.  —  To  set  on  the  head  ;  as,  to  head  a  barrel. 

To  head  tiff’,  to  get  before  ;  to  intercept ;  to  interpose 
one's  self:  a.s,  to  head  off  a  fugitive. 

_ ,1.  To  spring;  to  have  its  source  or  origin,  as  a  stream. 

_ To  go;  to  move  toward;  to  tend  ;  as,  tlie  sliip  heads  N. 

W.  by  N’.  —  To  form  a  liead:  to  come  to  maturity  ;  as, 
how  does  yoiir  asparagus  head  f 
Ilpailaclie.  (hfd'dk,) 


before  his  fice.  — -Vc.'t'ier  llOild'illtf,  n.  That  which  appears  or  stands  at  the 


head;  liile:  as,  tlie  heading  of  a  petition.  —  Act  of  liir- 
nisiiing  witli  a  liead;  construction  of  a  head:  as,  head¬ 
ing  of  a  cask.  —  Staves,  Ac.,  lor  tlie  lieads  of  casks. 

IfeMliiig^ourses.  (.Arch.)  Tlie  liorizoiital  courses, 
consisting  entirely  of  headers,  in  opposition  to  stretchers, 
or  stretching-courses,  —  Heading-joint.  ( Carp  )  A  joint 
of  hoards,  ic.,  meeting  at  right  angles  to  the  gram  of 
tlie  wood. 

llead'liiiiil.  n.  (Geog.)  A  cape;  a  promontory;  a 
point  of  laud  projecting  into  the  sea. 

(Agric.)  .h  ridge  or  border,  commonly  10  or  12  feet 
broad,  wiiicii  is  continued  round  a  field  in  some  cases, 
and  wliich  in  others  is  only  formed  at  tlie  two  opposite 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  sjiaco  for  the  liorses 
to  turn  on  while  ploiigliiiig.  (  Also  called  head-ridge.) 

Head n.pt.  (lihije-buitding.)  The  tliwart- 
sliip  ]iieces  wliicli  frame  tlie  liatchways  of  a  sliip. 

Head  less,  a.  Beheaded;  decapitated;  liaving  no 
head.  —  Witliout  a  cliief,  leader,  or  guide. 

"  They  made  the  empire  siaud  htadUee  about  Bevecteen  years.” 

Raltigh. 


F.umenes  had  the  best  htad-pteee  of  »ll  Alexauder's  cepulns." 

I*ttd€avx. 

— pi.  (Tgpog.)  Ornaments  placed  at  tlie  top  ol  the  firet 
page,  and  of  tlie  pages  beginning  with  books,  chapters, 
Ac”  and  whicli  are  Iherelore  culled  head-pages.  Tlie  H. 
of  file  old  MSS.  and  some  of  the  early  printed  hooks 
were  beautifully  illuminated;  but  in  course  of  time 
wood-engraving,  cast-metal  ornaments,  fiowera,  and 
bniss  rules  were  made  availalile  for  working  with  tlie 
types.  H.  have  lieeu  revived  of  late  years;  they  are 
mostly  copied  from  old  works,  but  engraved  in  a  finer 
stvle.  ,  , 

Hemr-qnarters.  n.  pi.  The  quarters  or  place  of  res¬ 
idence  of  tlie  commanding  officer  of  an  army,  or  any 

military  force;  the  residence  of  any  chief,  or  place  from 
which  orders  are  issued  ;  hence,  the  centre  of  authority  ; 
as,  dated  from  head-qnart.TS. 

I  “  The  brain  is  the  head-quarters  or  ofiBce  of  inlelligeDOe."—  Collier^ 
Hea«l'-r«»l>e,  n.  (.Vnuf.)  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope 
wliich  is  sewed  up  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sails. —  Totten. 

Head  -Nail.  n.  (iVaut.)  Any  sail  set  forward  of  a 
ship’s  foremast. 

Ilead'-Noa.  n.  (yaut.)  A  sea  that  meets  the  head  of 
I  a  ship,  or  strikes  her  over  the  bows. 

Head'-NliaUe,  «.  -A  shake  of  the  head,  eignificatory 
I  of  a  negative.  ... 

lleatl'Nliip.  a.  Office  of  a  head  or  pnncipal ;  anthor- 
I  ity;  cliief  place. 

HeadN'maii.n.;pl.  IIeadsmeu.  One  who  decapitates; 
a  piihlic  executioner.  .  .  . 

Head'N|»riiitf.n.  Sonrceofaspring;  fountain  :origin. 

!  Head'Ntall.u.  That  part  of  a  bridle  which  covers  the 
i  horse's  head. 

Hoad'-NltK'ks.  n.  {.Mach.)  The  frames  which  support 
1  the  centres  of  a  lathe ;  viz.,  the  niandi  il-frame  and  the 
poppet-head,  or  bark  centre-frame  ;  also,  the  framings 
I  used  for  supporting  tlie  gudgeons  of  ii  wheel. 

Ilead'-Ntoiie.  n.  The  chief  or  principal  stone  in  a 
I  foundation ;  the  corner-stone. — The  stone  placed  at  the 
!  head  of  a  grave. 

Head'strtms'.  a.  Resolute :  self-willed;  obstinate; 
violent;  ungoveruahle ;  unruly;  venturesome;  as,  a 
headstrong  yoiitli. 

_ Proceed] iig  from  obstinacy , or  in  vi ncihle  determ ination. 

*■  Your  father's  folly  took  a  headstrong  course.”  —  Dryden. 
Head  -till.  n.  (.Minitig.)  A  prepiiration  of  tin  ore 
towards  the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal. 
Hea<r-f  ire.  n.  Head-dress,  covering,  or  gear;  attire 
for  tlie  head. 

Head  way.  ii.  Progress  of  a  ship’s  advancing  motion ; 
hence,  progress  or  advancement  of  any  kind;  as,  they 
are  making  hetuiway  witli  tlie  huildiiig. 

{Arch.)  Clear,  open  space  under  an  arch,  or  over  a 
stairway,  ic. 

Head  -wiml.  «-  (y.iid.)  A  wind  that  blows  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  sliip's  course. 

Head -work.  n.  .Mental  or  intellectual  labor. 

{Arch.)  .K  decoration  for  tlie  keystone  of  an  arch. 
Head'-workiiiaii,  a.  A  foreman  or  chief  of  a  body 
of  workmen. 

exhila- 


Head'.v.  a.  Apt  to  affect  the  head:  inflaming; 
Headley’s  Mills,  in /ndfana,  a  village  of  Pouiitain  ;  rating’;  intoxicating;  strong;  ns,  a  firady  liquor. 

county.  j — Rash;  hasty;  precipitate;  headstrong.— Impetuous; 

Heail'-liS'ht,  n.  {Steam-engineering.)  A  light  with  a |  violent;  rapid;  aa,"  a  heady  current.'' —  Shaks. 


n.  [Sax.  7ira/o<i,  head,  ace,  ache.]  Head  -line 
the  head,  is  a  complaint  of  very  i  which  tlie  ru 


powerful  refiector,  placed  in  front  of  a  locomotive-en¬ 
gine,  to  illuminate  tiie  track  at  night. 

n.  (Tgpog.)  The  top  line  of  a  pagein 

. .  .  .  .  I  _  uniiing  title  and  folio  are  given. 

conimon  occurrence,  and  may  result  from  so  many  differ- .  — pi,  {iS~aut.)  Tiiosc  ropes  attaclied  to  tlie  sails  which  He 
entcaiises,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  niany  special  I  nearest  to  tlie  yards. 

” . . . Head'-Iiniii^f.  n.  Lining  of  the  head  or  hood  of  a 

carriage,  or  otlier  veliicle;  also,  the  lining  of  the  roof  of 
a  railroiid-car.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

Hend'loiigr.  adr,  AVith  tlie  liead  foremost:  as.  to  fall 
headlong. — Rashly;  tlioiightles.sIy  :  precipitately:  witli- 


directions  regarding  it.  Tliere  are  few  diseases  witli 
wliich  it  does  not  occur  symptomatically,  and  it  is  a 
prominent  symptom  in  all  fevers  and  inflammations,  and 
in  many  nervous  eoniplaiiits.  It  occurs  idiopathically, 
eitlier  from  weakness  or  exliaiistion  of  tlie  nerve-power  | 
of  the  brain,  or  from  a  disunlered  state  of  tlie  digestive 
apparatus.  Smiietimes  it  is  an  obtuse  pain  extending 
over  the  whole  head,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness,  and  a 
general  torpitude  of  the  sensorial  power,  disqualifying 
the  person  for  continued  mental  effort.  Tlie  sight  is! 
often  dim,  the  liearing  dull,  and  tlie  memory  defective. 
Tliis 
brain 


out  reflection.  —  Suddenly;  hastily;  without  delay  or 
respite. 

"  Dragged  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb." —  Dryden. 
—a.  Sleep;  precipitous;  aiiriipt. 

**  Like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock." — Byron. 


is  arises  from  some  weakness  or  exiniiistioii  of  tlie' — Ra.sh:  precipitate;  heedless  of  consequences;  as,  head-  Susceptible  of  being  healed, 

tin,  and  is  produced  liy  irregular  circulation  of  blood  Jong  folly.  ,  ,  ,  , .  »  a  a  i  v.  .u  Hoi»I«In.  {heelilz,)  n.  pi.  The  harness  for  guiding 

tlie  liead,  by  great  mental  exertion,  or  l.y  violent  Ho.nl'.lHSgod.  {-lugd,)  a.  Lugged  or  dragged  by  the ,  threads  in  a  loom.  —  Brands. 


Heady,  r»sb,  provok'd  with  raging  ire.” — Shake, 
Heal*  V  a.  [A.  S.  hitlan,  gfhtvUm.  from  hrrlu.  hxl,  health, 
care,  safety  ;  G‘>th.  haUJun,  to  hail.  See  Health  and 
Whole.]  To  make  hale,  sound,  or  whole;  to  cui*e  of  a 
sickness  or  wound  ;  to  cause  to  close  up,  as  a  wound :  to 
restore  to  a  sound  state  of  body. —  To  remove,  diminish, 
or  subdue;  —  said  of  a  hurt  or  Avound.  —  To  restore  to 
an  original  state  of  integrity. 

“  Our  Saviour  he<iled  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead.”  — Addison. 
— To  remove,  as  differences  or  dissension ;  to  reconcile,  as 
parties  at  variance  ;  to  cure,  as  moral  disease,  and  restore 
soundness  to. 

“1  will  heal  their  backsliding.”— Ho*,  xiv.  4.  • 

— r.  a.  To  grow  whole  or  sound  ;  to  recover ;  to  return  to 
a  sound  state;  sometimes  followed  hy  up  or  orer;  as, 
the  sore  heals  up,  the  wound  has  healed  over. 

the 


mental  passions.  When  it  arises  from  an  overloaded 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  bloated  countenance,  full  red  eye,  and  a  dull 

ina'nimate  expression.  Cold  auplications  to  the  !»ead,  persion  through  minor  channels, 
leeches  to  the  ttunples.  or  cuiiping  on  the  back  of  the  Head'-innii.  7t ;  p/.  Headmen.  A  chief;  a  leader;  a 
neck  with  spare  diet  and  active  aperients,  are  thei  superintendent;  an  overlooker;  a  foreman, 
proper  means  ti»  he  ailopted  in  this  case.  Where  it  pro-  Iloacl'-mastor.  ti.  The  principal  of  a  school ;  the 
ceedsfrom  nervous  exhatistion  or  nervous  irritability,:  chief  of  a  ho«ly  of  m.asters  in  an  academy, 
soothing  and  strengtheniiig  measures  are  to  be  adopted,  lleair-ina^tersllip.  u.  Office  of  a  principal  or  head- 
and  stimulants,  as  much  as  possible,  avoideti.  Tonics  master  of  a  school ;  as.  the  head-masiership  Eton, 
oii^-ht  to  be  employed,  and  such  other  means  as  ont-diHir  lload'-inoney,  »?.  A  tax  levied  on  each  head  or  in¬ 
exercise,  sea-hath’ing,  &c.,  as  tend  to  strengthen  amL  dividual,  in  pr«*portion  to  his  rank  or  fortune ;  a  capifii- 
invigorate  the  system.  Bilious  headache,  or  such  as,  tion- or  poll-tax. 
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heart  HeHids'lViirs.  in  Ortir'ii’m'n,  a  post-village  of  Sonoma 

Hoad'-mniii.  n.  The  mam  ch.mnel  by  which  wa  er  about  16  m.  N.\.AV.  of  Santa  Rosa;  atwiit  6o0. 

is  drawn  from  a  nver.  Ac.,  for  irrigation,  hy  dis-  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Rutland  co. 

iCeul'or,  M.  He  or  that  which  heals,  cures,  or  restores 
to  soundness. 


Ilotkl'fikiisir *  [A-  S.,  a  catching  of  the  neck.]  The 

old  English  name  for  the  punishment  of  tlie  pillory. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  fine  paid  in  order  to 
commute  this  punishment. 

Hearfiil,a.  Healing;  having  a  tendency  to  heal, 
iloal'iii;;*  a.  Tending  to  cure;  mild;  modifying;  as- 
suasive :  as,  a  heating  Siilve. 


HEAL 


HEAR 


HEAR 
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Seat'in^,  n.  (Building.)  The  covering  a  roof  with 
lead,  tin,  slates.  Ac. 

Heal'in;;^ly,  wlv.  In  a  curative  manner. 

Ueal'inj;:  Prooe^H,  n.  (Surg.)  The  means  by  which 
nature  repairs  an  injury  in  the  human  body  are  of  the 
most  simple,  yet  efficacious  character ;  and  if  the  vitality 
of  the  part  hiw  not  been  destroyed  by  the  accident,  anil 
there  is  sufficient  health  and  strength  in  the  ])atient,all 
the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  cleanse  the  part  of  all  irri-i 
taiing  or  foreign  substances,  such  as  grains  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  sand,  stones,  splinters  of  wood,  Ac.,  lay  the  parts 
smoothly  together,  and,  enjoining  perfect  rest,  leave! 
nature  to  effect  the  cure.  This,  in  the  skin  and  flesh  of  ' 
the  body,  is  effV^cted  by  the  vessels  from  the  cut  or  lacer-| 
ated  part  throwing  out  a  thin  fluid  called  coagulahle] 
lyniph^  which,  as  it  hardens,  has  the  effect  of  gluing  the 
parts  together.  Into  this  lymph,  after  a  short  time,! 
minute  arteries  shoot,  and  li^iti  laying  down  new  inus-, 
cular  rtbre,  till  either  the  breach  is  filled  up,  or  the  Iwoj 
severed  sides  intimately  unite.  The  simplest  form  of 
this  process  is  when  a  cle.iii  cut  is  made  through  tliet 
skin  or  flesli  by  a  sliarp  knife,  and  the  two  sides,  being 
brought  exactly  together,  and  so  retained,  !u*al  with 
surprising  rapidity,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted.  This  process  is  called  by  surgeons,  union  or 
htaling  by  ihti first  intention,  and  whicli,  being  the  most 
satisfactory  and  rapid  in  its  result,  is  always  eagerly 
sought  for  in  practice.  Tim  other  hirm  of  the  //.  1\  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  wouml  inflicted  by  some  wejipou  that 
actually  cuts  a  piece  out  of  tk^  and  cuticle,  leaving 
a  cavity  of  more  or  loss  extent  to  be  closed  up.  As  the 
edges  of  such  a  wound  cannot  ba  brought  bigether  for 
the  iutervening  gap,  there  is  no  hope  of  effecting  union 
by  the^rsi  intention;  reparation  must  consequently  be 
effected  by  the  pro  lu  tion  of  new  matter,  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  cavity  from  the  bottom  by  fresh  granulations, 
till  the  excavation,  having  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  uiijacent  parts,  begins  to  film  over  from  the  edges, 
and  the  whole  is  covereil  witli  a  new  and  healthy  skin, 
leaving,  however,  ascar  or  ;  this  process  is  called 

union  by  the  second  int-^n'ion.  The  repairing  power  of 
nature  is  so  active,  tliat  if  a  portion  of  rt.*sli  is  cut  out, 
a  nose  or  finger  severed  from  the  body,  and  eillier  fitted 
into  its  place,  and  securely  retained  there  for  some  time, 
it  will  become  once  more  as  firmly  united  as  if  it  had 
never  been  p.arted  frun  the  body.  This  is  no  theory, 
but  a  fact,  and  one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  friend  in  need, 
or  on  emergency  in  crises  of  accident.  —  See  W’ounds. 

Heal  til,  {helthy)  n.  [A.  S.  hxiu;  (ier.  A«t7.]  That  con¬ 
dition  of  the  living  body  in  which  all  the  vibtl,  natural, 
and  animal  fmtctioiis  are  performed  easily  ami  perfectly, 
and  unattended  with  pain.  It  consists  in  a  natural  aiirl 
proper  condition  and  proportion  in  the  functions  ami 
structure  In  the  several  parts  of  which  the  body  is  com¬ 
posed  From  physiology  we  learn  that  there  are  certain 
relations  of  these  functions  and  structures  to  eiicli  other, 
ami  to  external  agents,  which  are  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being  and  permanency,  which  constitute  tlie 
condition  of  health.  States  which  are  deviations  from 
the  due  balance  l»etween  the  several  properties  or  parts 
of  the  animal  frame  constitute  disease.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  stateof  healMi  is  generally  connected  with  a  certain 
conformation  and  structure  of  the  bodily  organs,  and 
well  m. irked  by  certain  external  signs  and  figures,  a 
Well  proportioned  body,  calm  and  regular  circuiatiou  of 
the  blood,  free  and  full  respiration,  eiisy  digestion,  Ac. 
There  are,  however,  few  persons  who  can  bo  said  to  enjoy 
perfect  health;  ami  hence,  in  ordinary  language,  when 
we  speak  of  health,  we  imply  merely  a  freedom  from 
actual  disease,  lu  this  sense,  the  stand.ird  of  health  is 
not  the  same  in  every  individual,  that  being  health  in 
some  which  would  be  disease  in  another.  The  healthy 
pulse  in  adults  averages  from  70  b>  80  per  miuute,  yet 
there  are  some  in  whom  90  or  a  100  is  a  healthy  pulse. 
Muscular  strengtii  and  activity,  nervous  sensil>ility,  and 
the  sensorial  powers,  vary  exceedingly  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  yet  all  witliiii  the  limits  of  health  There  is 
scarcely  any  earthly  blessing  men  hold  so  lightly  as 
healtli,  ami  yet  tUoro  i:  none  they  so  deeply  deplore  the 
loss  of  when  deprived  of  it.  In  order  to  preserve  health, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  temperate  in  food,  e.xercise,  and 
sleep,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  bodily  cleanliness,  be¬ 
sides  abstaining  from  spirituous  liquors  and  the  over- 
indulgence  of  sensual  gratifications. 

— Sound  st  ite  of  the  mind ;  natural  vigor  of  the  faculties  ; 
moral  purity;  goodness;  salvation. 

“  The  best  preservative  to  keep  the  miad  in  health  is  tbe  faith- 
ful  adaioDitiou  of  a  friend."  —  Bacon. 

—Wish  of  health  and  happiness;  —  used  in  drinking. 

“  Come,  iove  and  health  to  all ; 

1  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table."  —  Shak*. 

TodrinJc  a  health,  to  drink  with  the  utterance  of  a  wish 
for  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  another; 
as,  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  the  Queen's  health, 

B'U  of  health.  See  Bill. 

II  ui't,  (Public.)  See S\NIT\RY  Soiexce. 

Health  fill*  a.  F  ull  of  health ;  being  in  a  sound  state ; 
free  from  di’‘ea8e ;  well;  healthy;  hale, 

“  Nature  was  his  physician,  and  kept  him  healthful."  —  South 

^Serving  to  promote  health;  salubriums;  wholesome; 
salutary;  aa,  healthful 

**  Pour  upon  them  the  healthful  spirit  of  thy  grace." 

Eng.  Book  (Jom.  Prayer. 

— Indicating  health  and  soundness;  resulting  from  a  hale 
or  wholesome  condition;  ‘a.  healthful  Mia. — Well-dis¬ 
posed;  favorable;  propitious. 

Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  band, 

Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  bear  it."  —  Shakt. 

llealtli'liilly,  adr.  In  health ;  soundly ;  wholesomely 
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Hoalth'fiiln<^ss«  n.  A  state  of  being  healthy  or 
well;  wlndesomeness  ;  salubrity;  sUte  or  qualities  that 
promote  health  and  vigor ;  as,  the  health fulness  of  the  air. 

Healtli'ily^  m/v.  In  a  healthy  manner  ;  without  dis¬ 
ease:  soundly. 

illc^altti'i  iiOSS«  n.  State  of  being  hcaltliy  or  in  health ; 

I  wholesomeuess  ;  soundness  ;  freedom  from  liisease. 

'  lloaltli'leHM.  a.  M'ithout  health ;  weak;  sickly ;  infirm. 

[ — Not  eonducive  to  health;  uiiwliolesoine. 

IIotiltli'leHMiiess*  n.  State  of  being  healthless. 

lloallli'-oHicer,  n.  A  iierson  charged  with  the  sani- 

I  tarv  supervision  of  a  town,  Ac. 

II  I'ikltli’y*  n.  Bein;j  in  health  or  in  a  sound  state  of 
body;  enjoying  health:  vigorous;  hale;  hearty;  as,  a 
Ay  constitution. — Conducive  to  health;  healthful; 
salubrious;  wholesome;  as,  Aca/^Ay  exercise, a  healthy 
climate. 

lIoHiu*  n.  [A.  S.  hama,  hame,  the  womb.]  The  after¬ 
birth  in  beasts. 

llea'iior,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  England,  9  miles  N. 
of  Derby  ;  pop.  7,100. 

Hoh|>,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  hehban,  to  raise;  Dr.  hoop;  Ger. 
han/e.  See  tlie  verb.)  A  pile  or  mass;  acollection  of 
tilings  laid  in  a  body  so  us  to  form  an  elevation;  as,  a 
heap  of  stones,  a  heap  of  rubbish.  —  A  crowd;  a  con¬ 
course;  a  cluster;  a  throng;  —  used  in  application  to 
persons.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

*'  The  sailors  ruu  io  heaps,  a  helpless  crowd,"—  Dryden. 

— v.a.  [\.'&.  heapian  ;  QtQr.haufrn;  0.  Ger.  Aw/on,  ynAw- 
fon,  to  heap  up,  to  accnmiilute.]  To  heave,  raise,  or  lift 
up.  as  in  heaps;  to  pile;  to  tlirow  or  lay,  as  in  a  heap: 
—  ofti-n  before  up;  as,  to  heap  up  sand,  —  ot  on  ;  as,  to 
heap  on  coals. 

"  Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire.” — Bzek.  xxiv.  10. 

— To  amass;  to  accumulate;  to  lay  up;  to  collect  in  great 
quantity;  to  add  something  else,  in  large  quantities; 
generally  followed  by  up;  as,  to  heap  up  riches.  —  To 
add  till  the  mass  takes  a  roundish  or  conical  form,  or 
till  it  rises  above  the  nsmil  quantity ;  as,  heaped  measure. 

n.  One  who  heaps,  masses,  or  accumulates. 

Heap  y,  a.  Lying  in  heaps. 

••  O’er  the  mud  pavements,  heapy  rubbish  grows.'*— ffay. 

Hoar.,  1-.  a,  (imp.  and  pp.  heard.)  [A.  S.  Ayran,  aAy- 
rian.  geheoran;  D.  hooren  ;  Gr.  ous,  the  Lat.  audire,  the 
parent  of  the  It.  udire,  and  Fr.  ouir,  seem  connected 
witli  the  Sansk.  oui,  to  hear.]  To  perceive  by  the  ear ; 
to  feel,  as  an  impression  of  sound,  by  the  proper  organs; 
to  experience  the  sense  of  sound. 

“  To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess."— 5yron. 

— To  give  audience  to,  or  allowance  to  speak  :  to  attend  ; 
to  listen  to;  to  heed:  to  attend  to  or  examine  judicially; 
to  try  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

“  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  ;  hear  me  for  my  cause  ;  and 
be  silent  tbat  you  may  hear.” — Shake. 

—To  td»ey;  to  attend  favorably;  to  regard;  to  grant,  as 
an  answer  to  a  pntyer  or  request ;  to  acceile  to  the 
wishes  of.  —  To  acknowledge  or  take  as  a  title.  (A  Lat- 
inisin.) 

*•  Or  hear’st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream." — Milton. 

To  hear  say.  to  hear  another  person  say ;  to  receive  by 
minor;  to  be  informed  by  common  report  or  talk. 
(Colloquially  used.) 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 

A  woman's  nay  doth  staud  fur  naught  7  Shake. 

— r.  n.  To  enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiving  sound 
by  the  ear.  “The  hearing  ear.”  (/Vor.  xx.  1*2.)  —  To 
listen;  to  hearken;  to  atteml.  —  To  he  told;  to  receive 
by  report  or  rumor;  to  be  informed  by  oral  means. 

'■  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man."— 5/*aits. 


Hear'ins-tmiupct,  n.  (Acoustics.)  See  Ear- 

TRUMPET. 

Hearken,  (hUrk'n,)  v.n.  [.4.  S.  heorcnian,  hyrcnian, 
from  A#*omn,  to  hear ;  L.  Ger.  AurAcn  ;  Ger.  AorcAw  — 
Am*eu,  to  hear.]  To  lend  the  ear;  to  listen;  to  attend  to 
what  is  uttered  witli  attention  or  curio.sity;  to  regard  ; 
to  give  heed  to  what  is  uttered ;  to  observe  or  obey  ;  to 
attend ;  to  grant  or  comply  with  ;  to  pay  regard  to. 

'*  He  hearkem  after  prophecies  and  dreams."— 5Aais. 

Hearkeiier,  {hark'ner,)  n.  One  who  hearkens ;  a  lia- 
tener ;  an  auditor. 

Hear'say,  ti.  Anything  heard  to  be  said ;  report ;  com¬ 
mon  talk;  rumor;  fame;  gossip;  scandal;  as,  I  bad  it 
from  hearsay. 

H.  Bvidenc^,  (Law.)  is  that  kind  of  evidence  in  which 
a  witness  speaks  imt  from  his  own  knowledge,  hut  from 
what  he  heard  another  person  say.  As  a  general  rule, 
such  evidence  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  law,  as  the 
person  by  whom  the  statement  was  first  made  cannot 
be  sw'orn,  neither  can  he  be  cross-examined ;  and  the 
full  truth  or  entire  meaning  of  the  statement  may  not 
have  been  curried  away.  But  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  such  evidence  is  received  ;  as  in  proof  of  any 
general  custom,  or  matters  of  common  tradition  or 
repute;  or  an  account  of  what  deceased  persons  have 
said  in  their  life-time. 

H«?ar80,  (iiirs,)n.  [0.  Fr.  herce,  a  harrow;  a  kind  of 
portcullis  with  sharj)  pikes,  like  a  harrow;  afterward  a 
sort  of  candh^tick  resembling  a  harrow,  placed  with 
candles  at  the  head  of  graves  or  cenotaphs ;  hence  the 
word  came  to  be  useil  for  a  grave  or  cenotaph,  for  a  cof¬ 
fin,  and  fora  funeral  carriage.]  An  ornamental  car  or 
carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 

{Vniery.)  A  hind  of  the  second  year.  (England.) 

Iloar80'-ololti,  n.  A  pall ;  a  covering  lor  a  hearse. 

Ilearse'-like*  a.  Befitting  a  funeral  or  obsequies. 

Heart.  {hart.)-n.  [A.S.  Aeorf;  Fris.  AcW;  Dnu.  hjifrte  ; 
Swed.  hiorta  \  Ger.  here;  Icel.  hiarta ;  Lat.  cor;  Gr. 
keatos.  for  leardos;  8ansk.  hnd ;  also  hridapa,  the 
heart,  knowledge,  science.]  (Jnat.)  The  reservoir  of  the 
blood,  and  the  great  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  is 
a  hollow’  ninscular  organ  in  tlie  form  of  an  irregular 
cone,  and  placed  obliquely  in  the  lower  or  front  part  of 
the  thorax,  inclined  most  to  the  left  side  (Fig.  1257). 


Big.  1257.  —  THE  HEART,  (RIGHT  SIDE.) 


Heard,  in  Georgia,  a  AV.  co..  adjoining  Alabama;  area, 
about  28f)  sq.  m.  Hivers.  Chattahoochee  River,  and  the 
Whitewater  and  Siindalhatchee  creek.s.  Surface,  un¬ 
even;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  lead,  and  iron.  Cap. 
Franklin.  Pop.  about  8,590. 

Hear  er,  n.  One  who  hears  ;  one  who  attends  to  what 
is  orally  delivered  by  another;  an  auditor;  one  of  an 
audience. 

Hear'iii^'.  n.  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  external  senses ; 
the  tunciioi)  of  the  ear  by  which  we  are  made  cognizant 
of  the  different  sounds  which  reacli  that  organ,  or  the 
faculty  by  which  w’e  perceive  and  translate  sounds. 
The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the  voice  of  a  speaker,  the  tall 
ot  a  hammer,  or  by  any  other  cause,  comes  in  waves  or 
undulations  to  the  ear,  where  they  are  collected  by  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  and  the  vibration.s  transmitted  to 
the  middle  ear,  causing  the  small  bones  to  strike  the  tym¬ 
panum,  from  whence  they  are  taken  up  and  conveyed  by 
loinler  vibrations  to  the  internal  apparatus  of  the  inner 
ear;  where  the  sounds,  undulating  through  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  vestibule,  and  cochlea,  are  reverberated 
where  every  filament  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  nerve  of 
hearing,  is  expanded,  and  receivt's  the  impression  of  the 
W’ord  or  sound  carried  by  the  undulating  air,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  nerves  to  tlie  sensorium,  or  brain,  where 
the  educated  faculty  gives  a  meaning  or  translation  to 
the  sound  heard.  Anatomy  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
machinery  by  w'blch  this  function  is  performed,  but  how 
we  are  enabled  only  to  hear  one  sound  hy  two  ears,  and 
can  with  such  velocity  interpret  sounds  into  words,  and 
words  into  ideas,  is  hut  a  part  in  tlie  chain  of  tlmt  in¬ 
explicable  mystery  whicli  shrouds  so  many  of  tlie  intel¬ 
lectual  attributes  of  man.  —  See  Ear;  Deafness. 

—Act  of  auricular  perception  ;  as,  she's  hard  of  hearing. 

— Audience;  attention  to  what  is  orally  delivered;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard;  judicial  trial  or  examination;  as, 
the  second  heating  of  the  case  came  on  yesterday. 

— Reach  or  scope  of  the  ear;  extent  within  which  sound 
may  be  heard. 

“  You  have  beea  talked  of .  .  .  and  that  In  Hamlet'a  hearing.” 


The  base  is  directed  towards  the  spine,  and  corresponds 
W’ith  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertehrse.  while  the 
apex  points  betw'een  the  carliloge:*  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  rests  upon  the  diaphragm, 
having  the  lower  surface  somew  hat  flattened.  It  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  niembranoiis  bug.  called  the  jteticordium, 
but  loosely,  so  as  to  allow  free  motion.  Though  form¬ 
ing  one  muscle,  there  are  two  distinct  hearts,  eich  side 
being  divided  from  the  other  by  a  septum  or  wall.  It 
contains  (see  Fig.  201 )  four  cavities  —  two  at  the  base, 
termed  auricles,  and  two  at  the  apex,  termed  ventricles. 
The  right  auricle  has  tour  apertures  —  one  from  the  su¬ 
perior  vena  cava,  by  whicli  the  blood  is  returned  from 
the  upper  portion  ol  the  system;  one  from  the  Inferior 
vena  cava,  returning  the  blood  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  system ;  one  from  the  coronary  vein,  by  which  the 
Mood  is  returned  from  the  lieart  itself;  and  one  into 
the  right  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  has  its  walls 
much  thicker  than  the  right,  and  forces  the  blood  into 
the  aorta  for  distribution  over  the  entire  system.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta  there  are  three  sigmoid 
or  seniilnnar  valves,  ns  in  the  imlmonary  artery,  tor  pre¬ 
venting  the  Mood  from  returning.  The  heart  i»f  a  loetns 
differs  from  that  of  an  adult  in  having  a  foramen  (»vale, 
through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  auricle 
to  the  left.  The  exterior  fibres  of  the  heart  are  longitu¬ 
dinal.  the  middle  transverse,  and  the  interior  oblique. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  tern>ed  systole;  its  dila¬ 
tation  diastole.  Each  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart 
contains  between  from  2  to  3  oz.  of  Mood;  the  whole 
quantity  of  blood  in  an  adult  man  varies  from  25  to  30 
pints  or  lbs.  Tlie  heart  contracts  4,000  times  in  an  hour; 
there  consequently  passes  through  the  heart  every  hour 
8,(XH)  oz  ,  or  709  Ihs.  of  blood  ;  in  other  words,  every  drop 
of  blood  in  the  system  pa.'^ses  through  the  heart  28  times 
in  one  hour,  or  OHce  every  two  minutes.  See  Circula¬ 
tion  OP  the  Blood. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  (Med.)  The  heart,  from  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  it  plays  in  the  animal  economy,  is 
subject  to  various,  serious,  and  often  fatal  •liseaseB. 
Like  the  other  visceni,  it  is  removed  from  the  eye,  so 
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thjit  little  knowledge  of  iU  condition  can  be  obtained 
hy  inspection ;  and  hence  we  must  hare  recourse  to 
other  means.  The  ear  U  the  principal  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  by  aus- 
cultaiioH  and  pcrctunon  (q.  r.)  we  are  enabled  to  detect ; 
the  existence  of  various  diseases.  The  heart  gires  out, 
two  sonnds,  known  as  the  Jirst  and  second,  which  are' 
distinguish^  from  each  other.  Thefir^t  sound  is  longer  1 
than  the  second,  and  the  interval  between  the  first  and  . 
second  sonnds  is  shorter  than  that  between  the  second; 
and  first.  They  have  been  compared  to  the  tw-osylla-j 
bles  lupp^  dupp.  Any  manifest  alteration  in  these 
s-jut^ds  is  indicative  of  the  existence  of  disease.  They, 
may  be  high  or  low,  clear  or  dull,  rough,  inter-] 

iiiitteiit,  Ac.  Murmurs  or  regurgitant  sounds  may  arise  j 
fn>m  dise-fcseof  tJie  valves.  The  power  of  distinguishing! 
between  the  norin.vl  and  abnorm-il  sounds  of  the  heart.  i 
and  of  the  cauaes  producing  the  latter,  can  only  be  ob-| 
laiued  by  lengthened  experience.  Diseases  of  the  heart ' 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes;  1.  functional,  or 
f»errou.<;  and  A  structural,  or  (.’Iiief  among  the  | 

former  are  syttci/pe^  or  fainting,  and  an^tna  [ 

pectoris,  (q.  v.)  They  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  per-] 
tons  of  a  naturally  nerroiis  tempemment,  more  espe- ; 
ciallv  women  suffering  from  hyst»*ria  or  other  like  cuni- 
plaiiits.  .vnd  may  l>e  induced  by  great  mental  excitement. , 
In  such  cases  great  attention  sltould  be  paid  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  health,  and  by  means  of  tonics,  tea-batliing,  and, 
gentle  open-air  exercise,  tde  system  is  to  be  strength- ; 
ened.  Violent  exertion  and  smm'  mental  excitement , 
are  particularly  to  be  aT«»ided.  .\iuong  the  princip.d  or- ; 
pxnic  •liseases  to  which  the  heart  is  subject  are  p^ricar-l 
diits.  cartii7«.  estdocardiiis.  •Uroidty.  hypertrophy,  diUita- 
ffo/),Hiid  vairuJ'tr  di*ease^ — IMcardiiis.  or  iiiflHinmaiit.n 
of  the  peric  iniiura,  m.iy  l*e  in  Iuce-1  by  exptwure  to  tittup  ' 
or  culd,'*r  brother  c:ius^,which  give  rise  to  inflam  matiou  1 
in  other  ptVts.  It  is  characlfrized  by  great  teuderiiess 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  amounting,  when  prews^i, ! 
to  sharp  cutting  pains,  which  prevent  one  from  Iring' 
upon  the  left  side..  If.  ;is  is  usually  the  case,  the  pleura 
is  involve*!  there  will  be  acute  pun,  or  coughing,  or 
drawiug  a  deep  breath.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  not 
no  severe,  and  but  a  slight  pain  is  felt,  or  only  a  sense  | 
of  heaviness  ao*l  oppression.  Genentllr  the  action  of  i 
the  heart  is  iucreas^  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  con-  i 
•tilute  ptlpit  ition.  Frequently  there  is  a  co^^i•le^abIe| 
quantity  of  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium.  which  is  sometitucai  externally  visible  by  the 
bulging  out  over  that  part.  It  is  a  frequent  at-j 
tendant  of  acute  rheumatism,  (q.  r.)  It-  mode  of  tn*at-: 
ment  depends  very  much  upon  the  particular  circum- 
ttinces  of  each  case.  Where  the  disease  is  rapid  and 
rioleut,  bleeding  may  be  of  gre.at  service :  in  other  cas^-s 
tonics,  and  in  s>^>me  case*  stimulants,  are  employed.  —  , 
Cdrditis.  or  inflainmati-m  «*f  the  heart  itself,  sometime*, 
occurs,  but  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  inflamtna-i 
tion  «*f  the  peri^-ardiura;  the  sympt*»m?  in  bi»th  caseal 
are  the  sime.  and  the  treatment  will  cons^sinently  be  I 
similar  in  both.  The  like  remarks  also  apply,  in  gr^t  | 
measure,  to  endocarditts,  or  inflammation  of  the  in-i 
terior  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  which  is  usually  _ 
acc*jni] tallied  by  one  or  both  of  the  altove.  In  thi.-'  case 
there  is  more  ur  less  of  fever  and  anxiety,  and  a  pecu-  i 
liar  sound  of  the  heart  is  heard  ui>on  auscultation  — 
Afrop.^jr,  or  a  wasting  of  the  h-an's  substance,  arise* 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  general  em.tciatioD.  and  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  terminate  in  death.  When  the  heart 
is  examined  after  death,  its  tissues  are  found  to  liave'j 
undergone  a  change,  and.  instead  of  a  striped,  to  pre-  \ 
seut  a  homogeneous  appeirance.  This  is  called  fatty  \ 
degeneration.  The  treitiueut  is  to  strengthen  the  fys- 1 
tern  by  tonics,  wholesome  aud  nutritious  diet,  upeii-airi 
exercise,  sea-bithing,  and  the  like,  —  Hypertrof^hy.  on 
the  other  ban  !  is  the  result  of  an  exceess  of  nutrition, 
the  nutritive  process  appearing  b>  go  on  more  rapidly  | 
than  the  absorbent.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  often  greatly 
enlarged  in  bulk,  and  its  operation  seriously  interfered 
with-  It  is  us  lally  distinguished  into  three  kinds.  —  1. 
single,  when  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  its  divisions,  are  ] 
thickened,  without  any  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the . 
cavities;  i  eccentric,  or  aneurismal.  when  the  walls  are 
thickened,  and  the  cavities  likewise  enlarge*!;  an*!  3.  | 
e>meeniric,  when  the  cavities  are  diminished  in  proper-  j 
tion  to  the  thickening  of  the  walls.  The  first  of  these  U  | 
the  lea-t  c«.>mtnoD,  and  the  second  the  most  fr^uent ; . 
and  any  of  them  may  afflict  a  siugle  cavity  or  the  whole  ' 
heart.  From  the  force  with  which  the  bl*>^  is  propelled  • 
in  such  cases  being  greatly  increased,  the  tendency  is  to| 
]in.Kluce  hieiuorriiages.  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  apoplexy.  | 
Ac.  The  pulsations  are  frequently  regular  but  strong. , 
sometimes  even  visibly  rai.sing  the  bedclothes,  and  the ' 
chest  is  bulged  out  over  the  part.  Rest,  atetineiice,  | 
and  more  or  less  depletion,  according  to  circumstance*, 
are  the  proper  means  to  be  employed  in  such  a  case,  and 
usually,  with  care  and  perseverance,  the  symptoms  will 
be  III ucdi alleviated  — DHatationof  the  heart  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  cavities  are  enlarged  in  size  without  the 
substance  of  the  heart  il-elf  being  increased.  It  is 
»*metimes  caused  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and 
mty  be  produceil  by  excessive  exercise -or  strong  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  kind;  it  al»o  frequently  arises  from  want 
of  sufficient  mu><'ular  stren^b  in  the  heart  itself, 
or  from  »ome  ol»5tmction  to  the  free  pa»*a^  ot  the 
blood.  It  is  characterize*!  by  want  of  vigor  in  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  by  feeUencsss  and  inability  for  exertion  in 
the  patient ;  he  will  often  be  exhausted  by  the  U«6S  of  even 
a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  may  be  even  carried  off 
during  a  trifling  h«morrhage.  Attention  to  the  general 
health,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  patient  and  restore  the 
eirenicon,  while  all  exciting  cause*  are  to  be  avoided, 
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are  the  means  to  employ  In  such  circumstances.  —  The| 
valves  of  the  heart  are’  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
which  interfere  with  their  proper  action;  these  are 
among  the  most  ejtsily  detected  of  the  organic  diseases, 
on  account  of  the  s^>uud^  produced  by  them.  The  valves 
freiiueutiv  become  ii»ickeue<!  or  even  cartilaginous  and] 
osseous,  so  that  they  do  not  act  freely,  or  close  imper-^ 
fectly.  leading  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation  of  blood.  I 
Being  connected  with  the  endocardium,  or  internal  I 
lining  membrane,  disease*  of  the  valves  often  result 
from  repeated  attacks  of  endocarditis.  These  obslruc-. 
tious  teud  to  produce  oppressiou  of  the  breath,  apo¬ 
plectic  fits,  siiiiguineoiis  aud  serous  cougt'Stiou,  —  as,' 
hiemoptysis,  albuminuria,  dropsy.  Ac.  The  mode  of 
treatment  in  such  case*  will  dei»eud  upon  the  particular 
symptoms  pre*ent,  otherwise  the  general  mode  of  tre-at-. 
ment  indicateil  above,  of  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
system  and  equalizing  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  to  be 
followed. 

The  seal  of  the  affections  and  p<'iS5ians ;  the  seat  of 
monti  life  and  character,  and,  rarely,  the  seat  of  the 
understanding  ot  will. 

**  With  heart  lo  heart,  and  mind  to  mtod.”  —  Scott, 

— Courage ;  spirit ;  pluck ;  indomitable  purpose ;  as,  to 
take  fuart. 

**  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  a  ladv  fair.**  ^  Bums. 

— Strength;  vigor;  fertility;  efficacy;  activity. 

“  That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  acaln.”  —  Ihyden, 

— The  chief  part;  the  inner  part  of  anything:  the  middle 
part  or  interior;  the  seal  or  source  of  life;  the  vital 
piirt;  the  centre  of  action  or  motion  ;  as,  the  heart  of  a 
country,  the  heart  of  a  mystery,  the  heart  of  a  popula¬ 
tion,  the  heart  of  a  tree  or  vegetable.  Ac.  —  That  wliich 
has  the  shape  or  form  of  a  he.irt ;  particularly,  a  play¬ 
ing-card  bearing  a  symbol  of  the  heart ;  ns,  hearts  are 
trumps.  —  Secret  intention,  purpose,  or  design ;  hbldeu 
thoughts ;  recesses  of  the  mind. 

“  I  will . .  .  then  shew  yon  the  heart  of  my  messa^.**  —  Shaks. 
—Disposition  of  mind ;  design ;  purpose ;  iuteniiou ;  as,  I 
have  the  heart  to  do  well. 

At  heart,  in  the  true  character  or  case ;  as  regards  the 
heart;  really;  truly. 

Brery  woman  U  at  heart  a  rake.**  —  Pope. 

By  heart,  tlioroiiglily ;  in  the  closest  aud  most  com¬ 
prehensive  manner;  as,  to  le.irn  a  lesson  by  heart. — Bi/r 
my  heart,  if  my  life  was  at  sUtke. 

I  coold  not  /or  my  heart  deny  it  him.**  —  Shake. 

To  break  the  heart  of.  To  bring  to  hopeless  grief,  misery, 
or  desp.iir;  to  afflict  beyond  redemption.  —  To  bring 
almost  lo  completion;  lo  have  finisbe*!  the  greater  por¬ 
tion;  as,  he  hiis  broken  Ute  heart  of  tlie  work.  —  Hard- 
nessof  heart.  Callou-ness  of  feeling;  w.»iit  of  sensibility ; 
cruelty  of  disjiositioii.  —  To  fnU  in  the  heart.  To  be  will¬ 
ing  or  dispose*! ;  to  l*e  not  w!u»Uy  averse, 

••  I  eonid  And  la  my  heart  to  your  pardon.**— 5«i»^y. 

To  have  the  heart  in  a  nutshell.  To  be  mean-spirited, 
Vacillating,  or  sordid. —  To  heart.  In  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart ;  as,  to  lake  to  heart,  that  is,  to  be  Coucern*-d 
or  anxious  about,  to  sorrow  for,  t'»  grieve  over  ;  as,  she 
took  her  husbau*!  s  death  so  much  to  heart  that  she  soou 
followetl  him. —  T»  set  the  heart  at  rrst.  To  be  unconcerned  i 
about ;  to  be  at  ease.  —  To  set  or  JLe  the.  iuart  upm.  To . 
desire  or  long  for  earnestly ;  to  entertain  fond  iuclina-j 
tion  for. 

•'  Nor  settht  heart,  thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  U  not  thine.** 

MUton. 

To  sprak  to  one's  heart.  To  give  spiritual  comfort  lo;i 
to  Console  with  kind  words  ;  to  lortify  with  hope. 

XoTE  — Heart  is  used  in  many  comp*»ui»d  words  w'hich 
are  self-explanatory  ;  us,  he  'ri-iiche,  /irarf-bn»ke,  heart-^ 
chilled,  ^cui-ffelt,  )t«iirf-pierciug,  /isarf-reudiug,  heartA 
thrilling.  Ac. 

Hertrt'-ache,  (-dV,)  n.  Mental  sorrow;  anguish,  or 
trouble  of  mind.  ' 

Heart  -blood.  IIoartN  -blood,  n.  The  fluid  of 
the  heart ;  —  hence,  vitality,  essence. 

Heart -bond.  n.  t  Masonry.)  A  stone  which  forms  a; 

bond  by  overlapping  two  others.  ' 

Heart  -break,  n.  Overpowering  sorrow  or  grief. 
Heart  -breaker.  91.  A  woman's  curl;  a  love-lock: ' 
a  loose  tre<s.  (Colloq.) 

Heart -broken,  a.  Overcome  with  sorrow;  deeply 
afflicted.  ’ 

Heart  -burn.  n.  (M'd.)  The  cardia/^a,  an  affection 
of  the  stomach,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  heart, 
which  is  a  mere  deniiigement  of  the  digestive  organs  — 
an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  either  proceeding 
from  too  acid  a  state  in  the  gastric  juice,  from  some: 
crude  and  indiirestible  sultstance  in  the  stomach,  from 
a  piece  of  gristle,  fragment  of  bone,  or  some  irritating 
Itody  which,  as  said  in  the  art.  Digestion,  attempts  to] 
pass  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and.  after  vain 
appeals,  is  turned  back  till  more  completely  digested. 
Causing  heat.  pain,  and  inconvenience;  or  it  is  the  re- 1 
snlt  of  worms  in  th**  iKiwels,  irritating  the  whole  ali¬ 
mentary  tube.  The  treatment  depemls  up<*n  the  cause. 
Heart'-biiriio4l,  a.  Having  the  lieart  inflame*! 

How  tartly  that  geutleman  looks !  I  never  can  tee  him  bat  I 
am  heart-bmr^d  an  hour  after.  ’— 1 
Heart'-buriiinsT*  Occasioning  discontent.  | 

— «.  Discontent;  secret -enmity ;  jealousy. 

(Med.^  Same  as  Heart-burn,  q.  r. 

Heart'-dear.  a.  Fondly  prize*l  by  the  heart.  (R.) 

*•  Tonr  own  Percy.  .  .  .  my  heart-dear  Harry.** — Shake. 
Heart'-deep,  a.  Fixed  or  nxded  in  the  heart. 
Heart  -ease,  n.  Quiet;  tranquillity  of  mind:  (also 
written  heart's-ease.)  (K.) 

Hea  rt  -easi  ng.  n.  B*.*stowing  ease  or  quiet ;  as,  ^heart- 1 
easing  mirth.*’  —  Milton. 
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Heart'-eatinj;.  a.  Feeding  or  prering  on  the  heart. 

Heart'ed.  a.  Having  a  heart.  —  Formed  like  a  heart; 
cordate,  (b.) — Laid  up  or  sealed  in  the  heart;  —  chiefly 
used  in  composition;  am.  faint-Ztearfex/,  warm-fii'xirffld. 

Heart'edues»s,  n.  Ueariiness;  sincerity;  warmth; 
ze,i!  (R.) 

Hearten,  (hiirt'n,)  r.  a.  To  give  heart  or  courage  to; 
to  encourage;  to  animate;  to  incite  or  stimulate  the 
counige  of ;  as,  to  hearten  troops. 

Heart'ener,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  heartens  or 
stimulates. 

Heart  felt,  a.  Deeply  felt;  deeply  affecting,  whether  as 
sorrow  or  happiness. 

IIeart'-5friel’,  n,  .Anguish  or  affliction  of  the  heart. 

Hearth,  (hdrth,)  ti.  [A.Jf.  Uef/rUt,  said  to  be  from  Her- 
tha,  Kartb,  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  northern  nations, 
whose  name  was  given  t**  the  place  on  which  the  home- 
fire  was  kindled,  and  also  to  the  house  itself;  Ger. 
h^rd ;  0.  Ger.  hrH ;  l».  hoard.  IVrhaps.  however,  the 
true  derivation  is  from  Goth,  kauri,  a  coal,  akin  to  Ice! 
hyr.  fire,  to  the  S^iiisk.  of  the  Ve*ias,  hdras,  a  flame,  and 
to  Ueb.  dr,  to  shine,  to  kindle.]  A  pavement  or  floor  of 
brick  or  stone  in  a  chimney,  on  which  afire  is  made; 
as,  a  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

“  Fires  naraked,  and  hearths  uniwept.**  —  Shake. 

— .K  house  or  dwelling-place,  as  the  abode  of  comfort  to 
its  inmates,  and  of  entertainment  to  guests ;  as,  a  hos¬ 
pitable  hearth. 

{Metalturgy.)  Tliat  part  of  a  smelting-fnmace  where 
the  metal  ac*  umiilates.  and  where  it  if*  finally  separated 
from  the  iinpuriti**8  which  may  be  present  in  the  ores; 
it  is  situated  at  the  l»ottoiu  of  the  furnace  a  little  above 
the  mouth  and  the  tuyeres.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  part  of  an  open  furnace,  where  the  metal  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire. 

Heart  -lirtrdneiiis,  n.  Insensibility  of  heart. 

Heart  -lieaviuess.  n.  Dejection  of  spirits;  melan- 
cholv. 

Heartir-iiioney,  Ilearlli'-peiiny,  n.  A  tax 

formerly  leviecl  on  hearths  in  England. 

Heartti -stone,  n.  The  stone  forming  the  hearth; 
the  fireside. 

Heart  ily,  adv.  From,  or  with  all  the  heart;  with  sin¬ 
cerity;  really;  cordially;  as,  you  are welcome. 
—  Actively;’  zealously’;  diligently;  vigorously;  with 
zeal;  as,  they  opjiose  us  heartily.  —  Freely;  largely; 
eagerly;  with  desire:  as.  to  feed  heartily. 

Heart  ine»s,  TI.  Quality  or  state  of  being  hearty; 
zeal :  sincerity  ;  ardor ;  vigor  ;  earnestness  ;  eagerueasof 
appetite. 

Heart  Te»s, »».  Without  a  heart. —  Tracking  heart  or 
courage;  spiritless:  faint-heart***! ;  without  feeling  or 
affection;  cniel;  as.  a  pan-nt. 

Heart  lessly,  drfr.  In  a  hea^tle^s  manner ;  faintly; 
timidly;  feebly:  without  feeling  or  affection. 

He.trt'lessness.  n.  Quality  of  beiiii:  heartless;  want 
of  courage  or  spirit ;  feebleness;  destitution  of  feeling 
or  sympathy. 

Hea'rt'let.  n.  A  little  heart. 

Heart'-pea.  n.  Same  as  Heart-sebo.  q.  r. 

Heart  Prairie,  in  HTsconnn.  a  |>o6t-village  of  Wal¬ 
worth  CO.,  al*out  40  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Heart'-reii<ling:.a.  Breaking  the  heart;  overpower¬ 
ing  with  anguish ;  crushing  with  affliction ;  as,  heart¬ 
rending  news. 

Heart'-risiii^.  n.  Opposition  rising  in  the  heart. 

Heart'-robbin§:,  a.  Ecstatic;  depriving  of  thought; 
as.  *•  Tiearf-roWu'ny  glailness.”  {Sjtenser.)  —  Minning  the 
heart:  captivjsting  the  affections;  as,  a  heart-rcdjbing 
beautv. 

Heart's  t'onteiit.  or  Heart’s  Content  Cove,  a  small 
harbor  on  the  E.  side  of  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland; 
Lat.  47°  50'  N..  L*>n.  fiaO  '-fr  W. 

Heart*s'-ease.  n.  Same  as  Heabt-£.a8E,  q.  v. 

(Bd  )  See  V  iola. 

Heart'-seetl.  Heart'-pea,  n.  (Bot.)  The  plants 
of  the  genus  Oxrdinfprmum  are  so  called,  in  allusion  to 
their,  round  seeds,  which  are  marked  with  a  spot  like  a 
heart. 

Heart  -sliape<i,  a.  (Bot.)  Cordate;  possessing  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  heart. 

Heart -lahell.  ti.  (Omch.)  .4  shell  shaped  likeaheart. 

Heart -filck,  ti.  Sick  at  heart ;  pained  in  mind ;  deeply 
afflicted,  discouraged,  or  depresse*!. 

Heart’-Jilckeiilng,  a,  Disjiosed  to  sicken  or  deject 
the  heart. 

Heart  -sickness,  ti.  Heaviness  or  depression  of 
spirits. 

Heart  some.  a.  Brisk;  gay:  lively ;  cheerful ;  buoy¬ 
ant.  (Used  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  ol  England.) 

Heart '-sore.  ti.  An  object  of  pain  to  the  mind. 

”  HU  only  heart-sore,  and  hU  only  foe.**  —  denser. 

Hearf-sllrring,  a.  Moving  the  heart ;  exciting  the 
sensibilities. 

Heart'-strike,  r.  a.  To  touch  or  affect  at  heart- 

Heart'-strins:,  n.  A  nerve  or  tendon  supposed  to 
l*rare  and  snstain  the  heart.  —  Johnson. 

Hf^nrt'-strtick.  n.  Driven  to  the  heart ;  infixed  in 
the  mind  ;  as,**  heart-struck  injurie8.”(5ftaAi.) — Shocked 
with  fear  or  dismay. 

“Adam,  at  the  news,  Aearf-^fr«/*k  »tood."  — ifilton, 

Heart'-swellln^ir*  Rankling  in  the  heart;  as, 
“  hrart-sncelhng  hate.”  — Sprnser. 

Heart'-tlirob,  «.  .4  juilsation  of  the  heart. 

Heart  wcl I vi I Ic,  in  Vermont,  a  |>**'»t-vill:»ge  of  Ben¬ 
nington  CO.,  abt  llo  m.  S.S.4V.  of  M"i»tpe1ier. 

Heart  -wheel,  ti.  (Mach.)  The  ntni**  given  t**  awel»- 
knowu  niechaiiical  contrivnneefor  converting  .v  rircnlur 
motion  into  an  alternating  rei'tihuear  **n.*,  whudi  i-* 
generally  adopted  in  the  macbiiiery  of  cotton  milU.  It 
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consists  of  an  ellipse  turned  either  on  an  axle,  or  by' 
nieuus  of  a  winch  and  handle  in  one  of  its  foci,  or  its 
centre,  or  whose  edge  a  movable  point  or  circle  presses ; 
the  latter  receives  an  alternating  motion  from  thecir’; 
cumference  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  its  motion  presses 
it  to  diflTereiit  distaut  es  from  the  centre  of  moU<»Q. 
The  practical  disadvaubiges  of  this  contrivance  are,  the  I 
inequality  of  pressure  and  of  moving  fone  which  will 
be  required  at  different  parts  of  the  rotation  of  thej 
ellipse,  and  thecoQse<iuent  wearing  of  some  parts  of  iti 
before  the  remainder. 

Ileart-Hliole,  {hdrthoU)a.  Not  affected  with  love: 
nut  toucheii  with  the  tender  passion;  having  unbroken 
spirits  or  good  courage;  with  the  heart  free  and  un¬ 
fixed.  — Shak*. 

Heart '•\%'00<l,  n.  (5of.)  The  English  term  for  Dcra- 
MBX,  {q.  V.)  It  is  the  central  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  irt-e  i 
banlened  by  the  deposition  in  its  tissue  of  vjirious  secre- 
tious  which  clog  up  the  piissages,  and  forbid  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  anythin;;  through  them. 

Heart'»woiiiici<Ml.  a.  Wounded  with  hive  or  sor¬ 
row  ;  deeply  moved  or  affected  with  some  engrossing 
passion. 

Hearty,  (Aarf'i.)  a.  Having  the  heart  engaged  in 
anything:  sincere;  warm;  ardent;  zealous;  cordisU ; 
real;  unfeigned;  earnest;  energetic;  as.  a  hearty  ^\i\h 
port;  a  hearty  reception;  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hands, 
Ac.  —  In  fall  health;  robust;  strung;  vigorous;  hale; 
sound-boditNl ;  durable;  as,  a  hearty  man,  a  hearty 
laugh.  —  Producing  or  promoting  strength;  invigorat¬ 
ing:  nourishing,  as  foo<l;  abundant  in  quantity;  hav¬ 
ing  a  keen  appetite ;  as,  a  hearty  dinner,  a  hearty  diges¬ 
tion,  a  hearty  meal. 

A  hearty  eater^  one  who  eats  largely  and  heartily; 
one  who  plies  his  knife  and  fork  well;  a  good  feeder. 

H6At,  (^d,)  n.  [A.S.  Asr/tt,  hieto ;  L.  Ger.  and  \}.  hiite  ; 
Ger.  hitze  ;  Dan.  hede;  Icel.  hita^  hiti  ;  <>oth.  heito.  a 
fever,  akin  to  Gr.  aithd.  to  born  or  bhize,  to  Ar.  hard- 
rat,  heat,  and  to  tiiod.  hururul.  heat.j  The  sensation 
caused  by  the  approach  or  contact  of  a  hot  body,  and  the) 
cause  of  that  sensation.  (See  below,  I  P^tysid.) 

The  sensiition  produced  by  the  vicinity,  presence,  or 
touch  of  fire  or  of  heated  matter,  or  of  anything  warm ;  — 
correlative  of  cold.  —  High  temperature;  degn*e  of 
temperature  to  which  any  body  is  raisiHl,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  low  temperature,  or  cold:  as,  the  Acots  of 
summer,  heat  of  the  weather,  fever  heat,  &c. 

**  Great  heats  will  follow,  ead  l&rge  crops  of  graio.'  —Dtyden. 

— Indication  or  effects  of  high  temperature:  high  color 
of  the  face  or  IkxIv  :  n*<iness;  flush;  eftl  jresceiice ;  as, 
a  white  Asa/,  a  sparkling  heat,  a  blood-re«l  heat.  | 

“  It  has  raised  .  .  .  heats  in  their  faces.  — Addison. 

— State  of  being  once  h«»t  or  incandescent:  exposure  to; 
heat:  as,  to  give  a  bar  of  steel  another  heat.  —  A  vio-| 
lent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  course  at  a  nice;  a  single, 
effort  in  runiiiiig:  as.  three  A^afs  and  a  disbiuce.  1 

**  la  the  laiC  neat  plaio  dealing  woo  the  race.'  •~f>ryden.  ^ 

—Violent  action  or  agitation  of  the  system:  utmost  vio- 1 
lence:  rage;  vehemence;  ardor;  agitation  of  mind; 
inflammation  or  exritem<'Dt;  exasperation  ;  party  spirit : 
as,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  heat  of  play,  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  Ac. 

**  We  have  spilt  no  blood  but  on  the  Aeatof  the  battle.'  — Jltterburf. 

•—Fervency;  animation  in  thought  or  discourse;  ardor  of 
expression  or  elocution. 

**  Plead  it  to  her  with  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloqneoce. 

AddiSQIt. 

•—Fermentation ;  effervescence. 

Blood-heat,  the  natural  temperature  of  the  bnman 
body,  or  about  9S®  Fahr. 

{Piysics.)  The  material  theory  of  H.  supjiosep  it  to  be 
a  form  of  matter,  subtle,  imponderable,  and  pervading 
all  iKKiies.  By  the  supporters  of  this  ther^ry.  this  im¬ 
ponderable  8ut*stance  is  calleil  caloric.  Its  particles 
are  suppoaetl  to  tnutnally  repel  each  other,  and  tube 
attracted  by  the  particles  of  other  balies,  thu»  produc¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Its 
entrance  into  our  bcalies  causes  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
warmth,  and  its  departure  from  them  that  of  cold. 
They  account  for  the  heat  evolved  l»y  compression  or 
percussion  —  as  when  iron  is  heated  by  rapid  blows,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  spaces  between  tbeatoins  being 
contracted,  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  heat  is  dimin¬ 
ished.  and  a  (lortiun  of  it  is  therefore  forced  out  and 
made  manifest.  This  tbeorr^bas  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  and  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical  or 
dyntin.ical  theory  is  very  generally  adopteil.  According 
to  this  theory,  which  liest  accords  with  the  facts,  //.  is 
not  material,  but  a  form  of  motion,  amotion  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  or  atoms  of  matter ;  and  this  motion  may 
be  generated  by  friction,  percussion,  and  compression, 
as  well  as  by  combustion.  Without  farther  ex.amining 
the  theories  of  H..  we  will  proceed  to  consider  its  most 
important  phenomena  The  sun  is  the  gr^t  source  of 
H..  as  well  as  li^ht  to  the  earth.  It  is  estimateil  that 
the  Uital  amount  of  solar  h^at  received  by  the  earth  in 
a  year,  if  evenly  distrihut^^  over  its  surface,  would 
melt  a  layer  of  Jee  covering  the  whole  earth  to  a  depth 
of  100  feet ;  of  it  would  hesit  an  ocean  of  fresh  water  66 
miles  dt^ep,  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  the 
boiling-point.  Faraday  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
heatradiated  from  the  same  during  a. summers  day  upon 
an  acre  of  ground  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  not  le<s 
than  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1S.(XK)  lbs.  of 
coal.  By  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
large  burning-glasses,  a  most  intense  H.  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  sufficient  to  eiisily  melt  the  most  refractory  met¬ 
als.  A  natural  temperature  of  I'iCP  Fahr.  has  l»een  ol*- 
•erved,  ofid  arctic  navigators  bare  experienced  a  cold 
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of  TO®  below  zero.  The  greater  H.  produced  by  the 
sun  in  summer  is  due  to  two  causes,  it  is  longer  above 
the  horizon,  and  its  nys  are  more  direct:  that  is,  in 
winter,  the  rays  falling  obliquely  upon  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face  are  diffused  over  a  much  greater  space  tliau  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  their  heating  power  is  weakened  iu  proportion. 
Recent  experiments  with  the  thermo-electric  pile  prove 
that  even  the  distant  fixed  stars  are  sources  to  the  earth 
of  an  appreciable  amount  of  //.  The  internal  fires  of 
the  earth  are  not  supposeil  to  affect  the  teiiiperatuie  at 
its  surface  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  their  iiifla-j| 
ence  becomes  perceptible  as  we  descend  toward  theceo-l 
tre.  (See  Eirth.)  Electricity  is  also  counted  one  of  the) 
sources  ot  //.  The  most  inten»e  /I.  known  is  produced! 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current,  and,  oa  the  con-; 
Irary,  as  iu  the  caj>e  of  the  thermoelectric  pile  (see  Thlr-  ' 
M>Ei.tCTKK'iTT),  electricity  may  be  produced  from  //. 
From  the  connection  between  these  two  agents.  Prof,  i 
Tyndall  remarks  that  “  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  I 
that  //.and  electricity  are  both  modes  of  motion’*  — 
Ote/nical  action  is  always  attended  with  the  production  > 
of  //.  ‘When  water  is  added  to  lime,  or  when  ai»out  4 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  of  water  are  mixed,  a  great 
degree  of  heat  is  produce<l.  The  combmtion  of  coal, 
wooii,  Ac.,  to  which  we  principally  resort  for  the  pro-, 
duction  of  artificial  //.,  is  only  the  chemical  union  of ' 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the* fuel.  Animal  //.  is  also 
the  result  of  a  chemico-vital  process.  The  oxygen  of  ' 
the  air  is  absorbed  into  the  liinpi,  and  CHrried*  by  the| 
blo^Ki  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  In  the  little  capillary 
Vessels  it  combines  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  expelled  in  the 
breiith.  The  process  then  is  a  form  of  combustion,  in; 
which  the  fuel  is  the  waste  matter  of  the  body.  Peo-j 
pie  inhabiting  very  cold  countries  con-unie  gr^t  quan¬ 
tities  of  oily  and  fatty  matter,  the  carlniD  and  hydro-{ 
gen  of  which  are  doubtlt^  needed  for  the  pruduc-! 
tiou,  by  oxidation  or  combustion,  of  the  necessary! 
heat  of  the  body,  (See  Ke>piR-vtiox.)  Heat  is  pn>-| 
diiced  by  all  varieties  of  mec/tanical  action,  as  friction,  I 
compression,  percussion,  Ac.  Fire  may  be  kindled  by 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  dry  wood,  or  by  th»-  rapid 
revolution  of  wheels  upon  their  axles.  Particle»>  of  steel 
from  a  knife-blade,  held  upon  a  rapidly  reiolving,  dry 
grimlstone,  are  heated  to  rnluess  and  fly  off  iu  a  show  t-r 
of  sparks.  By  nibbing  two  pieces  of  ice  together,  sfir! 
H.  Davy  caused  them  to  melt,  an  experiment  that  proved 
that  H.  cannot  be  material.  //.  is  evolved  by  compres-' 
rion,  as  when  any  sutisUiDce  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ' 
a  laiwerful  press.  If  a  piece  of  tinder  be  placed  in  a 
tube  closed  at  one  end  and  the  air  suddenly  compresseil 
by  means  of  a  piston  working  air-tight,  the  tinder  w  ill 
be  ignited  by  the  heat  pro^luceil.  J^cussion  produces 
heat.  The  use  of  the  flint  and  steel  is  an  example  of , 
this:  the  heat  evolved  by  the  collision  of  the  two  being: 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  small  particU'S  of  steel  that  are 
driven  off  by  the  blow.  \  piece  of  cold  iron  may  be 
heated  to  redness  by  rapid  and  skilful  blows  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  The  experiments  of  Jonle'see  Jocix's  App.\e.4TI'S; 
and  others  demonstrate  that  whenever  torce  is  exerted 
H.  isproiluced;  that  the  same  amount  of  force  under 
all  circumstances  genemtes  the  quantity  of  heat; 

and  that  //.  and  force  are  mutuitliy  convertible  into  each 
other.  The  general  effect  of  imp;irtiug  hesit  to  IkmUcs  is 
to  increase  their  volume,  and,  if  continue^l,  to  change 
solids  to  liquids,  and  liqnids  to  gases  or  vapors.  Fi>r  a  full ; 
description  of  these  effects,  see  Expansio.v,  Li,,cefac-' 
Tlox,  and  V.iPORlZATiox.  Bodies  ex{>aijd  and  contract 
under  the  influence  of  //.  with  an  apparently  irresistible 
force,  and  atlvantage  is  taken  of  this  in  drawing  together, 
by  means  of  iron  rods,  walls  of  buildings  that  have^p^ead 
apart,  in  putting  tires  on  wheels,  and  in  many  other! 
met-hanical  Operations.  Ex}»eriiiieiits  have  show'n  that 
Blinker  Hill  Monument  i>  Ciiiised  to  vary  from  the  (•er-  | 
pemlicnlar  hy  the  expansion  fnmi  the  heat  of  the  sun  | 
of  the  sides  that  are  successively  exposed  to  its  ravs. 
The  exp:iusion  of  bodies  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  | 
of  the  heat  that  prr>dtices  it,  and  on  this  principle  are  i 
coti*«tructcd  heat-measuring  instruments.  (See  Ther-' 
M  ‘METER  and  Ptrometeb.)  -  Otmmunicotion  of  H.  Heat 
iscomnmnicateil  \>yconduction,cnnrectu/n,nn*\  radiaiiom. ' 
(Conduction  is  the  nieth^ai  by  which  the  heat  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  particle  to  )>article  of  a  body,  as  from  the 
end  of  a  metallic  nd  placed  in  a  fire,  to  all  other  p<ir- 
tions  of  the  rod.  All  iMdies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  respecting  their  power  of  heat;  conductors  and 
non-cowluctors.  If  we  hold  the  ends  of  two  rod.*,  one  of  ! 
Iron  and  one  of  wood,  in  a  fire,  we  soon  become  aware 
that  the  metal  conducts  the  beat  moeb  more  readily  toj 
the  hand  than  the  wood ;  cryo,  metals  are  the  best  con¬ 
ductors.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  cod-| 
ducting  power  of  the  different  metals: 

Silver  . ...100  Iron . .12 

C>pper .  74  lo^ad .  9 

Gobi .  53  Platinum  .  8 

Brass . .  24  German  silver .  6 

Tin.. .  15  Bisniuih- .  2 

Refrigerators  and  fire-proof  safes  are  constrncted  with 
d'Uible  sides,  and  the  spice  l»etween  them  is  filled  with 
84>ine  non-conductor  of  lieat,  as  alum,  charcoal,  or  plaster 
of  P.iri-<.  Liquids  and  gases  are  almost  perfect  nou-con- 
diictors  of  H.  Water  may  he  boiled  in  the  upper  jmrt 
of  a  tube  over  ice  without  melting  the  ice.  and  if  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol  be  infl.imed  on  the  surface  of  water,  the 
water  will  not  be  warmed  below  the  surface.  (Common 
air  is  almost  an  abstdiite  non-conductor.  The  air  re-i 
taintnl  in  the  meshes  and  Iielween  the  layers  of  clothing 
prevents  the  heat  of  the  body  from  being  conducted  away,  i 
and  thus  keeps  us  warm.  The  same  substance  that  proves 
the  best  defence  against  the  cold  also  protects  the  body 
from  the  effects  of  great  external  heat.  Workmen  aiidj 
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firemen  expose<l  to  intense  heat  protect  themselves  by 
woollen  gurm^'iifs,  and  we  wrap  ice  in  flannel  to  keep 
it  fn>iii  the  heated  air  without.  Double  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  render  a{*artnients  warmer  hy  enclosing  a  quantity 
of  air  which  d«»es  not  convey  away  the  heal  as  readilv 
as  the  Solid  w.tlls.  —  Liquids  and  guses  are  heated  by 
Cunt  eelvm.  If  //.  be  ap¬ 


plied  to  the  surface  of  a 
liquid,  we  have  seen  that 
the  lower  portions  re¬ 
main  unaffected  by  it. 

If  the  heat,  however,  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  vessel  eontainiug  a 
liquid  or  gas.  the  heated 
particles  become  ex¬ 
panded,  and  rising,  give 
place  to  colder  ones, 
which  are  heated  in 
their  turn.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  all  portions  of  the 
liquid  are  heated  alike. 

Fig.  I25M  illustrates  bow 
the  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  Vessel  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass.  It  will 
be  seen  that  two  sets  of 
currents  are  established, 
the  hot  peirttcles  rising 
to  the  top,  and  the  cold 
ones  sinking  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  the  air  of  a  room  is 
warmed,  and  for  this  rea-  n-  ,  ^ 

son  the  heat  should  en-  * 

ter  the  apartment  as  near  the  floor  as  possible.  Liquids 
and  gases  cool  the  surlace :  as  the  particles  l*ecome 
Cold  they  contract  and  sink,  while  warmer  ones  rise  and 
take  their  places.  Thick  liquids,  as  soup.  oils,  molasses, 
t^.  Ai-.,  retain  their  heat  longer,  since  their  particles 
do  Dot  so  readily  move  among  themselves  on  account 
of  their  greater  cohesion. —  Badiatirm  of  H.  By  this  is 
nmierstoiKl  the  pass:ige  of  II.  from  one  tKoiv  to  another, 
either  through  a  VHCuum,  the  air.  or  even  through  a 
s<.>Iid.  l*rof.  Tyndall  defines  radiatioD  as  **  the  comm uni- 
catioDof  motion  from  the  (larticles  of  a  heated  body  to  the 
ether  in  which  the«e  bodies  are  iiiimerseii.**  Subsiancea 
differ  very  much  in  their  power  of  emitting  ll~,  and  the 
radiating  power  of  the  same  body  varies  creatly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  it»  surface.  Highly  p<ilished  sur¬ 
faces  are  poor  r.idiatois.  while  dark,  dull  are  gen- 

entily  go^  radiators.  It  i»  pro\ed, however,  that  color 
alone  has  oo  effect  on  ndiotiun.  If  a  metallic  cube, 
having  its  sides  coated  with  different  coloring-matters, 
be  filled  with  hot  water,  it  a  ill  be  found  that  the  radia¬ 
tion  from  each  will  be  the  same.  Ves«eU  designed  to 
retain  the  heat  of  thefr  contents  should  have  clean, 
polished  surfaces,  while  stoves.  <»r  bodies^  intended  to 
imp:irt  H..  should  l>e  soniewlutt  rough,  or  not  highly 
polished.  Radiant  11.  is  thn>wn  off  in  straight  lines, 
and  is  reflected,  absorl'ed.  trani>njitteil,  and  refracted,  in 
ol>edieuce  to  the  »;ime  laws  that  govt-m  light.  It  is 
al*^  susceptible  of  iMiIariz^itioii.  Ibat  it  is  reflected, 
may  be  proved  by  ]dacing  a  hot  ball  of  iron  in  the  focus 
of  a  concave  reflector,  wliile  some  gniqHjwder  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a  similar  refl--«'tor.  a  number  of  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  ball.  The  powder  will  be  ignited,  though, 
placed  at  any  other  point  mm  h  Dearer  the  ball,  it 
would  remain  uiuiffected.  If  we  stand  with  our  back 
to  a  bright  fire,  and  hold  a  mirror  in  such  position  that 
we  may  see  its  r*-flecteii  light,  the  face  receives  at  the 
same  time  tiie  sensation  of  beat.  By  an  airungemeut 
of  mirrors.  Archimedes,  in  his  famom^  defence  of  Syra- 
cuAe,  was  enabled  to  fire  the  fleet  of  Marcellu<  by  the 
concentrated  and  reflected  beat  of  the  son's  rays.  Ra¬ 
diant  heat  is  absorl*e«l  readily  by  surfaces  that  are  good 
radiators,  ami  tut  iui|terfectly  by  those  surfaces  that  are 
good  reflectors.  Dark,  rough  bodies  aU»oH>  readily  and 
become  sooner  heated  than  smooth  and  pidisbed  ones; 
for  instance,  water  is  sooner  heated  in  a  kettle  a  hose 
outside  is  ct>vered  with  soot,  tlian  in  one  that  is  bright 
and  clean.  In  the  exf^eriment  above  described,  with  the 
hot  lall,  the  mirror  is  nut  heated,  thirngh  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  but  in»n,  so  perfectly  does  its  polished 
surface  reflect  the  rays  of  heat.  The  air  is  a  ;)uor  ab- 
sori*er  of  11.  The  suns  ray?  pass  through  it  without 
seuribly  increa>ing  iu  temperature;  and  it  becomes 
Warmed  principally  by  convection  from  the  heated  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  The  sun's  beat  passes  through  the 
air  and  transparent  liodies  without  lews,  but  heat  from 
other  sources  is  more  or  less  absorbed  by  bodies  that 
allow  light  to  pass  readily  through  them.  Bodies  allow- 
iug  a  free  passage  of  H.  through  them  are  called  dia- 
ihermanrms.  and  those  that  ab»rb  the  mest  of  the  H. 
they  receive  are  called  aihermantfus.  Rock-salt  and  air 
trau.imit  the  rays  fn>m  sources  of  beat  of  all  kinds,  but 
all  other  tN«dies  absorb  a  portion  of  the  beat-rays  in  the 
same  manner  tliat  color^  glasses  intercept  or  absorb 
some  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  facts  in  this  connection 
are  very  remarkable;  we  can  give  space  for  but  few. 
If  we  take,  as  a  t»<.>urce  of  heat,  a  kettle  filled  with  boil¬ 
ing  w.^iier.  a  thin  plate  of  transparent  rock-salt  will 
transmit  92  out  of  luO  rays,  while  rock-crystal,  plate- 
glass.  tmuspareut  alum,  and  clear  ice.  all  of  the  same 
thickiit-A^.  will  not  transmit  any.  With  the  exception 
of  rui'k-s-dt.  the  transmissive  p«>wer  of  different  b^ies 
vanes  with  the  quality  of  the  heat,  and  it  differs  in  the 
same  body  with  the  iutensity  of  the  heat.  Thus,  plate- 
glass  which  transmits  none  of  the  heat  from  a  copper 
ball  hunted  to  21:^,  transmits  6  per  cent,  of  tliat  Itum 
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the  same  ball  at  a  temperature  of  75(y^,  The  facts  of 
radiation  and  absorption  atford  an  explanation  of  the 
interesting  phenomena  of  Dfiw  {q.  t?.),  of  frost  which  is 
frozen  dew^  of  land  and  sea  brt^zes,  and  of  winds.  (See 
Winds.) —  If.  tends  to  diffuse  itself  until  all  neighboring! 
bodies  have  acquired  a  uniform  temperature.  If  a  hot 
ball  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  room,  it  parts  with  its  heat 
until  the  objects  in  the  room  aud  itself  have  the  siime 
temperature.  If  a  block  of  ice  at  o'29  be  introduced 
into  a  room  having  a  temperature  lower  than  it»  own, 
it  radiates  //.,aml  thus  warms  or  elevates  the  tempera¬ 
ture  i»f  the  room.  —  Latent  H.  Wheiicver  a  solid  is 
changed  into  a  liquid,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  disa}^ 
pears,  or  becomes  ina'Uisible  to  the  thermometer.  To 
melt  ice  at  3'J®  requires  143  degrees  of  lieat,  aud  yet  the 
w'ater  produced  has  a  teiiiperature  of  oidy  32^.  The 
latent  H,  of  water  is  then  said  to  bo  143*^,  ami  this 
amount  of  heat  reappears  when  it  is  re-frozen.  A  simi¬ 
lar  effect  is  produced  when  a  solid  or  li<{uiil  is  changed 
to  a  vapor  or  gjts.  To  change  water  at  212^  into  steam 
of  the  .same  temperature,  9t)7  degrees  of  If.  are  n-qiiired. 
The  latent  heat  of  steam,  then,  is  967°.  M  hich  becomes 
sensible,  or  reappears  on  its  condensation  into  water.  | 
Cold  is  produced  when  solids  are  liquefied  by  slowi 
chemical  action,  a.s  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  j 
B;ilt.  This  is  the  principle  of  Freezing  M'Xtures,  — ' 
Specific  II.  Bo<lies  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  //. 
re«iuired  to  effect  the  same  changes  of  temperature  in 
them.  The  specific  //.  of  a  substance  is  the  quantity  of 
//.  re<niire4i  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  same 
weight  of  some  other  snbsbince  hiken.  as  a  stamlard, 
one  degree.  For  instance,  if  we  subject  a  pound  each 
of  water,  mercury,  copper,  and  oil  to  the  action  of  a 
uuiform  source  of  lieat,  we  shall  fiml  that  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  esich,  say  5  degrees,  the  times  re¬ 
quired  will  be  as  follows :  for  the  water,  30  ;  mercury,  1 ; 
copper,  106;  oil.  Id;  that  is,  the  w.iter  will  absorb  30 
times  as  much  heat  iw  the  mercury,  before  indicating  as 
high  a  temperature,  the  coi)per  10*6,  and  the  oil  ID  times 
as  much.  Having  heateil  these  snbstiinces  to  the  same 
degree,  the  water  will  be  30  times  as  long  in  cooling  as 
the  mercury,  the  copper  10'6,  aud  the  oil  15  times  as 
long.  The  water  eviilently  contained  30  times  as  much 
heat  as  the  mercury,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its 
specific  li.  is  30  times  greater  than  that  of  mercury,  | 
that  of  copper  10'6  times,  &c.  Water  is  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  —  CaloHmetrg  is  the  art  of 
determining  the  specific  II.  of  Ixidies.  Different  methods 
are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Equal  weights  of  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  are  heated  to  the  same  «legree,  and 
the  time  which  they  require  to  cool  is  noted,  or.  when 
heated,  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  ami  the  gain  of 
H.ow  the  part  of  the  water  and  its  loss  by  the  body  m»te<l ; 
or,  the  quantity  of  ice  is  observed  which  they  will  liquefy 
in  falling  a  given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature.  The 
same  facts  are  ascertained  also  in  the  case  of  liquids,  hy  j 
mixing  equal  weights  of  two  liquids  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  noting  tlie  resulting  temperature  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  interestiiig  fact  that  the  le.ss  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  body,  the  greater  its  specific  II.  \  and  in 
most  cases  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  aud  the 
specific  II.  is  a  constant  quality.  These  experiments 
prove  that  different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for 
heat;  thus  water,  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  contains 
much  more  II.  than  mercury,  copper,  or  oil,  at  the  same 
temperature.  Its  groat  capacity  for  II.  renders  the 
ocean  a  great  regulator  of  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
In  the  summer  it  absorlw  aud  liobls  great  quantities  of 
H.  which  is  slowly  given  off  in  the  winter,  and  tends  to 
modify  the  cold  of  islands  and  ctmntries  adjacent  to  it. 
Cold  is  a  term  used  to  expre.ss  the  ub.sence  of  a  degree  j 
of  H.  and  not  a  fixed  temperature.  Our  sensations  may 
impart  to  us  no  true  idea  of  real  temperature.  A  traveller ! 
from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  on  descending  half-way  ' 
to  the  plain,  will  find  the  heat  oppressive,  while  his  I 
friend  who  ha.s  come  from  the  plain  below  to  meet  him,  | 
requires  a  fire  to  warm  himself.  If  wo  place  one  hand  , 
in  warm  water  and  the  other  in  ict‘-\vater.  anti  then| 
plunge  both  into  common  spring  water,  to  tlu'Ofieit 
will  be  cold  and  to  the  other  warm.  Cold  is  produced 
by  evaporation  froJii  the  conversion  of  sensible  II.  into 
latent  heat.  A  volatile  liquid,  as  ether,  dropped  on  the 
skin.  Ciiu.ses  the  sensation  of  cold.  The  cryopho^'us,  or 
frost-bearer,  illustrates  the  production  of  cold  by  quick 
evaporation.  It  is  a  sealed  gbiss  tube  having  a  bulb  at 
one  end,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  w'ater,  the 
rest  of  the  space  being  filled  with  the  vapor  of  water 
only.  When  tlie  water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the 
empty  end  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture,  as  ice  and 
salt,  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  causes  such  quick 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bulb, 
that  it  is  speedily  frozen.  On  allowing  a  jet  of  liquefied 
carbonic  acid  to  issue  into  the  air,  such  an  intense  degree 
of  cold  is  produced  bv  the  vaporization  of  a  portion  of 
it  that  the  remainder  i.s  frozen  to  a  solid.  By  mixing 
this  solidified  carbonic  acid  with  ether,  the  low  temper¬ 
ature  of  166°  wiu  obtained. 

v.a,  [A.ii. To  make  hot;  to  commu¬ 
nicate  heat  to,  or  cause  to  be  warm  :  to  endue  with  the 
quality  of  caloric  ;  applied  —  1.  To  inanimate  objects; 
as,  to an  oven,  to  heat  iron,  to  heat  w'ater.  or  the  like. 

2.  To  animal  bodies:  —  hence,  to  excite;  to  make  fever¬ 
ish;  to  rouse  to  action  ;  as,  to  heat  the  blood. 

'*When  he  wat  well  heated,  the  younger  champiro  could  not 
itaod  before  him.”  ~  Dryden. 

3.  To  the  passions:  —  hence,  to  kindle;  to  inflame;  to 
warm  to  exce.s8,  as  with  desire;  to  make  ardent  or  fervent. 

A  noble  emulation  heat$  your  breast.”  Dryden. 

—v.n.  To  gxow  warm  or  hot  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the 
application  of  caloric ;  as,  the  rooms  need  heating. 


I  — To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation,  or  chemical  evap¬ 
oration;  as,  gniin  heats  iu  a  ship's  hold. 

Heat,  tmp.  and  pp.  of  Heat.  Formerly  used  for  heated, 
and  occasionally  employed,  colloquially,  at  the  present 
day. 

Ileat'er,  7i.  Ue  or  that  which  heats.— Any  contrivance 
used  to  impart  heat,  or  to  hold  Bomething  else  to  be 
heated,  as  a  tongue  of  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into  a 
box-iron  to  smooth  aud  plait  linen,  the  feed-Asafer  of  a 
steam-engine,  <&c. 

Heath,  n.  fA.  S.  AfffA,  heath,  thyme;  Ger.  heide,  a 
place  overgrown  with  heather.]  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Erica.  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  (chiefly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,)  the  heath  or 
heallier  covers  vast  tracts  of  land;  it  is  unknown  iu  N. 
America.  —  See  Ekicacu.*. 

— A  place  overgrown  with  heath;  a  moor;  a  common  ;  a.s, 
the  heaths  of  Staffordshire.  {^I'emple.)  —  A  place  covered 
with  shrubs  of  any  kind  ;  as,  heaths  oX  rosemary.  {Bacon.) 
— A  desert ;  a  wild  waste,  or  cheerless  tract  of  country  ; 
as,  “  this  blasted  heath.'' —  Shaks. 

Hetith,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  aht.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  of 
township  about  850. 

Heath,  in  Michigan,  a  towmship  of  Allegan  co. ;  pop. 
about  550. 

Heath,  in  Pennsylvania, a  township  of  Forrest  co.\pop. 
about  250. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  about  275. 

lleath'-elacl,  a.  Clothed  or  clad  with  heath. 

Heath'-eoek,  Hlath-Ga.me,  IIlath-Fowl,  m.  {Znol.) 
See  Ghouse. 

ICeathen,  {he'then^  n.  [A.S.  h^then;  Du.  heiden ; 
heide ;  Goth. /mif/m  ;  probably  from  Gr.  elhnikos, 
from  ethnos,  a  nation.]  A  pagan;  a  Gentile;  one  who 
worships  idols,  or  is  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  ;  a 
rude,  illiterate,  barbarous  person.  As  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  heathen  signified  all  people  except  the 
Jews ;  it  is  now  used  of  all  nations  except  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems. 

— a.  Gentile;  pagan;  barbarous;  as,  a  “  Aeaf/icn  author.” 

Addison. 

llea'thoiidOEii,  n.  That  part  of  the  worbl  where 
the  peoi>le  profess  heathenism.  —  The  lieathen  nations 
spoken  of,  or  considered  collectively. 

llea'thoiiiT^h,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Gentiles 
or  pagans  ;  as,”  the  laws  of  heathmish  rfligion.''(//oo/.<^r.) 

— Idolatrous;  pagan  ;  rude;  illiterate;  wild;  uncivilizeil ; 
barbarous ;  savage ;  cruel ;  rapacious ;  as,  heathenish 
ignorance. 

Iloa'theiiishly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

Hea'tlioniKlii«e«iH,  7).  State  of  being  heathenish  ;  a 
profane  state,  like  that  of  the  heathens. 

Hea'tliOiii*iiii,  7z.  Gentilism ;  idolatry;  paganism; 
ignorance  <*f  the  true  God. — Ignorance;  barbarism; 
rudeness;  savagery. 

llen'tlionize,  v.  a.  To  render  heathen  or  heathenish. 

lloa'tlioiiry,  ti.  Heathendom;  cundiiioii  or  charac¬ 
ter  of  heathens. 

Ifeatlior,  theth'er,)  n.  Heath.  (Scottish.) 

HeatBi'er-boll,  Hi^ath^r-flouer,  t*.  In  Sci>t- 
land.  the  blossom  of  the  heather. 

Heath'ery,  a.  Abounding  in  heather ;  as,  a  heathery 
glade. 

Heath  •$;aiiio,  ti.  See  Heath-cock. 

Heatli'-|M»ut,  71.  See  Heath-cock. 

IleatllH'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Hali¬ 
fax  CO.,  about  82  m.  N.K.  of  Raleigh. 

lIeathK'vill<^,  in  TTr^rfnm.a  j*o8t-village, cap. of North- 
umberlaml  co.,  about  92  ni.  N.E.  of  Uichinond. 

Heatlis'villo,  in  Ih-nnsylvania,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  abt.  8  in.  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

Heathy,  (heth'i,)  a.  Full  of  heath;  abounding  with 
heath  ;  as,  heathy  hills. 

Heat'in^',  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  impart  heat  to  ; 
promoting  warmth  or  beat;  stimulating;  exciting;  as, 
a  heating  beverage. 

Heat'iiig'ly^  adt7.  In  a  manner  to  cause  or  promote 
heat. 

lleat’leK.H,  a.  Without  heat:  cold. 

Hoave,  {hev,)  v.  a.  (imp.  heaved  or  hove;  pp.  heaved, 
HOVE,  formerly  hovex.)  [A.  S.  hefan,  hebban  ;  Du.  heven ; 
Ger.  hebm.']  To  lift;  to  raise;  to  move  upward  ;  as,  the 
arch-fiend ...  A^’ar’d  his  head.”  (Milton.)  To  raise; 
to  exalt;  to  elevate;  —  generally  before  high. 

“  One  Acai’*(i*oa  high,  to  be  hurl'd  dowo  below."  —  Shaks. 

—To  cause  to  swell ;  to  raise  or  force  from  the  breast,  as 
a  groan  ;  as,  to  heave  %  sigh. 

**  She  heav'd  the  name  of  father  pantfogly  forth.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  cast ;  to  send ;  to  throw  ;  as,  to  heat'e  the  lead  at  sea. 
—  To  raise  forcibly  by  turning  a  windlass;  to  hoist;  to 
turn,  as  a  windlass  or  capstan  with  bars  or  levers;  as, 
to  heave  the  anchor. — To  force  from  or  into  any  position ; 
to  throw  off. 

To  heave  a  cable  short,  (yaut.)  To  heave  taut  on  the 
cable. —  To  heax'e  down,  (yaut.)  To  pull  a  ship  over  on 
her  broadside,  to  get  at  a  leak  or  to  careen  her  bottom. 
—  To  heax'e.  taut,  (yaut.)  To  turn  the  cap>tan  until  the 
rope  or  chuin-cahle  attached  to  it  becomes  tight. —  To 
heave  a  ship  ahead.  To  warp  a  ship  ahead  by  means 
of  cables.  &c.,  when  not  under  sail. —  To  heave  astern, 
(yaut.)  Said  of  a  ship  when  moved  backward.  —  To 
heave  a  ship  to.  To  bring  a  vessel's  head  to  the  wind, 
and  stop  her  course. —  To  heave  a  strain,  (yaut.)  To 
use  extraoniinary  exertion  in  working  a  windla.ss  or 
capstan. —  To  heave,  out  a  sail.  To  unfurl  it. —  To  heave 
a  ship  in  stays.  To  place  lier  on  the  other  tack. —  To 
heave  up.  To  give;  to  ahandon;  to  relinquish;  as,  he 
heaved  the  thing  up  iu  disgust.  —  To  vomit  forth;  to 
eject  from  the  sbuuach ;  to  puke;  to  spew  out.  (Collo¬ 
quially  used.) —  To  heave  up  anchor,  (yaut.)  To  raise 
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or  detach  it  from  the  bottom ;  to  lift  the  anchor  aboard 
before  sailing. 

— v.n.  To  rise;  to  be  lifted  or  tlirown  up.  —  To  rise  in 
billows;  to  swell,  as  the  sea;  to  rise  and  swell:  to  ei- 
painl,  distend,  or  dilate;  to  pant;  to  breatlie  with  labor 
or  pain. 

Freauent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heat'et.''—Priar. 

— To  keck ;  to  retch ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

To  heave  in  sight.  To  appear;  to  coino  within  view; 
as,  a  sail  hove  in  sight.  —  To  luave  up.  To  vomit;  to 
throw  up ;  to  spew. 

— n  A  rising  or  swell;  an  exertion  or  effort  upward;  a 
raising  up;  a  dislensioii,  as  of  the  breast;  as.  the  Araue 
of  an  earthquake.  —  An  effort  to  raise;  a  struggle  to 
bring  ujs  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

”  But  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
lie  got  up  to  bis  saddle  eaves.” — Hudihras. 

— A  fling;  a  cast;  a  tlirow;  an  onslatiglit. 

”  I'll  have  another  heave  at  him.” — Shaks.. 

(Geol.)  An  horizontal  dislocation  which  takes  place 
at  the  intersection  of  a  metallic  with  another  lode. 

— pi.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of  horse.s,  characterized  by 
difficult  breathing  and  a  peculiai  cough.  —  Webster. 

Heaven,  (hH''n,)  n.  [.4.  S.  heofan,  heofen,  which  seems 
to  he  for  heafen,  the  pp.  of  hebban,  to  raise;  0.  Ger. 
hex'en.  See  Heave.]  That  whicli  is  heaved  up,  raised 
aloft,  or  elevated;  particularly  the  region  or  expanse 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  appears  above 
and  around  us  like  an  immense  arch  or  vault,  in  which 
are  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  the  Armament;  the 
sky ;  the  atuiosphere; —  frequently  used  iu  the  plural. 

”  Yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent.”  — Tennyson. 

— The  mansion  or  abode  of  God  and  Ins  angels;  the  state 
and  place  of  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come.  As  w'e  can 
have  no  conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their  full 
extent,  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  human  language 
to  express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  clear 
description  of  them  even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  hence, 
the  Bible  describes  tins  happiness  sometimes  in  general 
terms,  designating  its  greatness,  and  sometimes  hy  vari¬ 
ous  figurative  images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrow'ed 
from  everything  which  we  know  to  be  attractive  aud 
desirable. 

— The  residence  of  the  celestial  gods,  in  a  pagan  sense. 

“  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heavenf  ” — Byron. 

— The  Supreme  Pow'er;  the  SoA'ereign  of  heaven ;  God; 
Jehovah;  the  (imiii]>otent. 

'' Heaven's  best  treasures,  peace  and  health.” — Gray. 

— Elevation  of  state;  sublimity ;  supreme  felicity ;  exalted 
happiness. 

“  The  brightest  heaven  of  Inveolioo.” — Shaks. 

Note.  —  Heaven  is  much  ii8e<l  in  the  construction  of 
compound  words;  as,  /<^ar«n-aspiring,  Aearen-guided, 
/<(r«iyn-directe<!,  A#»ar<?n-taugl»t.  &c. 

— v.a.  To  place  in  a  state  of  bliss,  like  that  of  heaven;  to 
beatify;  to  make  felicitous,  (r.) 

The  bird  whose  oest 

Is  heavened  ia  tbo  hush  of  purple  hills.” — Gerald  Massey. 

IIoav'Oii-l>orii,  a.  B<»rn  from  heaven ;  native  of 
heaven:  sprung  from  the  celestial  regions;  as,  ** heaven- 
horn  sisters.”  —  Pg)e. 

IIea%''on-bre<l,  H.  Produced  or  cultivated  in  heaven; 
as.  ^'heaven-bred  p(*esy.”  —  Shaks. 

Hea%''eil-I>ri;irkt,  a.  Possessing  celestial  brightness. 

I  Heav'oii-biiiK,  a.  Built  by  the  agency  of  the  gods. 

'  IIeav'eii-dar'iii$^,  a.  Defiant  to  the  divine  will  or 

I  authority. 

j  Hoav>ii-<lireof 'ed,  a.  Raised  toward,  or  pointing 

I  to  the  sky.  —  Taught  by  celestial  powers;  heaven- 
directed  hamls.'’  —  Pope. 

^  lleavVii-fallen,  a.  Fallen  from  a  celestial  state. 

Ileav'eii-ki^iN  Apparently  touching  the  sky; 

as,  a  **  heaven-kissing  hill.” — Shaks. 

Ileav'enliiiess,  7t.  ExiUted  grace;  supreme  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Heavenly,  a.  Resembling  heaven;  pertaining  to 
heaven;  celestial  :  divine;  godlike:  angelic;  inhabiting 
heaven  ;  a.s,  the  heavenly  regions,  heax'ehly  bliss,  aud  the 
like. —  Appropriate  t(»  heaven  or  tilings  celestial ;  per¬ 
fect;  pure;  supremely  excellent;  as,  ''heavenly  elo* 
qnence.”  —  Dryden. 

—adv.  In  a  manner  resembling  heaven. 

”  Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwell®.”  —  Pape. 

— By  the  agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 

Our  Aearenty  guided  sou!  shall  climb.”  —  Milton. 

Hoav'eiily>iiiindod,  a.  Having  the  mind  or  af¬ 
fections  centred  on  heaven,  or  on  spiritual  things. 

lleavViily-iiiiii<iedne!9A,  n.  State  of  being  hea¬ 
venly-minded,  or  of  having  one’s  aspirations  placed  on 
heavenly  things. 

lloav'eii  ward,  a.  and  aefr.  Toward  heaven  ;  looking 
to  heaven 

Hoavo^-ofTerinff,  n.  (Script.)  An  offering  made 
among  the  Jews  (Xnmb.  xv.  19),  —  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  lieaved  or  raUod.  —  Worcester. 

Hoa  v'or,  7t.  He  or  Hint  w'hich  heaves  or  lifts. 

(ynut.)  An  iron  bar,  used  as  a  lever. 

I  IIoaveTi,  71.  pf.  (Farriery.)  See  Heave. 

!  Heavily,  (/i^Vr-/f,)  «rfr.  with  heaviness;  with  great 
weight  ;  as,  to  be  heainly  laden.  —  With  great  biir<len 
of  grief;  sorrowfully  ;  grievously;  nfflictively  ;  with  an 
air  of  sorrow  or  dejectl<^n  ;  oppre.«5sively 

•*  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to  day  ?” —  Shaks. 

— With  difficulty;  slowly  and  laboriously;  as,  to  walk 
heavily. 

Hea  vinesH.  (5^t>'r-wAA,)  71.  Quality  of  being  heavy  or 
ponderous;  weight;  gravity;  burden:  oppression;  lassi¬ 
tude;  sadness;  gloom;  dejection  of  mind  or  of  spirits. 
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sluggifihness;  torpidity;  languor;  dulness  ofmind.— That 
which  creates  labor  or  difficulty  ;  thickness ;  muistiiess, 
as  of  earth  or  air;  deepness,  as  of  earth. 

Ileav^iii^,  n.  A  rising,  swell,  or  distension :  a  panting, 
surging,  or  palpitating ;  as,  htavings  of  the  heart. 

lleavisoine,  a.  Bull;  torpid;  drowsy; 

gloomy. 

II  oavy^  a.  [A.S.  htefig  ;  D.  hn'ig^  violent ; 

Ger.  and  Dan.  fifftig,  violent,  vehement.  The  A.S.  hfjig 
is  akin  to  Goth.  hu/Jar^to  raise;  the  idea  of  great 

weight  being  produced  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  a  large 
body.]  That  is  heaved  or  Utted  with  labor  or  force ; 
weighty;  ponderous;  large  in  amount ;  thick;  dense; 
bulky;  difficult  to  move;  as,  a  ?ifavy  rock,  a  hravy 
shower,  a  h^avy  loa<l,  heavy  timber,  &c.  —  Sad  ;  sorrow¬ 
ful ;  dejected;  grievous;  afflictive;  depressed  in  mind  ; 
burdensome ;  oppressive ;  as,  heavy  care,  heavy  spirits,  Ac. 

'*  A  light  wife  makes  a  Aeary  busbaod.’* Shake, 

—Cumbersome;  burdensome;  hard  to  sustain,  endure, 
attempt,  or  accomplish;  difficult  to  bear;  as,  heavy 
tidings,  heavy  expenses,  a  heavy  tax,  a  h-avy  yoke,  Ac. 

—  Dull ;  drowsy ;  wanting  spirit  or  animation  ;  destitute 
of  life,  or  rapidity  of  volition  or  action  ;  indolent ;  slow  ; 
tedious;  sluggish;  wearisome;  dilatory;  stupid;  as,  a 
heavy  manner,  a  heavy  gait,  a  heavy  book,  heavy  eyes, 
a  heavy  sermon. 

"  A  fteauy,  dull,  degenerate  mind." —  Dryden. 

—Great;  strong;  forcible;  violent:  tempestuous;  abun¬ 
dant;  copious;  swelling  or  rolling  with  great  forc^ ; 
a.s,  a  h’‘avy  gale,  a  heavy  sea,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery. 

—  Lying  with  weight  on  the  stomach;  not  easily 
digested;  —  used  in  application  to  food;  as,  a  heavy 
dinner.  —  Moist;  deep;  soft;  miry;  cloggy  ;  clayey  ;  — 
said  of  earth  ;  a.s,  a  heavy  soil,  a  heavy  road.  Ac.  —  Low  ; 
deep-toned;  loudly  resonant;  as. aweary  clap  of  thunder, 
a  heavy  report  of  cannon.  —  Not  light;  inipniperly 
raised:  solid;  clammy;  tenacious;  adhesive;  a-s, 
bread, /irary  pastry,  and  tlie  like.  —  Of  a  strong  body; 
potent;  ardent ;  —  said  of  liquors,  Ac. ;  a.s,  a  heavy  wine. 

—  Gloomy;  overcast  with  clouds ;  dark;  threatening; 
as,  a  heavy  day,  a  heavy  sky.  —  Pregnant ;  enceinte ;  big 
in  the  family-way.  (R.) 

Heavy  fire.  {MU.)  A  discharge  of  cannon,  small  arms, 
Ac.,  kept  up  with  hut  brief  intermission. 

Heavy  metal.  {Mil.)  Guns  of  large  calibre,  discharging 
balls  of  proportionately  large  size. 

(Note.  Heavy  is  often  used  in  composition  to  form  a 
compound;  as,/i<ary  la«len,/e*^a?*y-hearted,/jrary-eye<l  ) 

Heav  y,  adv.  With  great  weight,  (Used  in  composi¬ 
tion.) 

“  Com«  unto  me  all  je  that  labour  and  are  Aenry-ladeo."  Matt.  li. 

Heavy,  {hev'e^)  a.  Suffering  from  the  heaves;  as,  a 
heavy  horse. 

Hea  V  y-armecl,  a.  Carrying  heavy  arms,  as  a  soldier. 

Heav'y*liaii<le<l,  a.  Awkward;  clumsy;  not  adroit 
or  dexterous. 

Heav'y-hea<le<l,  a.  Stupid;  dull;  obtuse;  slow  of 
comprehension. 

Heav'y-liearte<l,  a.  Oppressed  with  sorrow ;  sad. 

Heav'y-la<len,  a.  Ladeu  with  a  heavy  burden. 

Heav'y-spar,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  baryta; 
called  also  barite,  from  Gr.  baru.<f,  heavy.  It  is  found 
ill  crystals  that  are  usually  tabular,  also  mns-sive.  Its 
color  is  white,  but  sometimes  tingeil  yellow,  red,  blue, 
or  brown.  Some  varieties,  from  the  presence  of  car- 
bJiiaceous  matters,  are  fetid  when  rubbed.  Sp,  gr. 
4-3_4*3.  Comp.  Sulphuric  acid  343,  baryta  6o-7.  //.  S. 

occurs  commonly  with  tlje  metallic  ores,  and  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  as  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  Perkioinen,  Pa.,  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  Ac.  At  Duf- 
toii,  Eng ,  fine  crystals  are  found,  one  of  wliich  weighed 
lOi)  lbs.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white 
lea^i.  When  very  white,  the  baryta  improves  the  color 
of  the  lead  and  likewise  preserves  it  from  tho  action 
of  vap(u*8  of  sulphur  which  speedily  blacken  it. 

Heazy,  (he'zi,)  a.  (A.  S.  Ads.]  An  English  provincial- 
i.sm  for  hoarse:  wheezing. 

Hel>'l>ard!4Ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hen¬ 
derson  CO. 

HebUartNvillo,  in  OAio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
about  7n  m.  S  B.  of  Columbus. 

Hebcloin  ailal,  Hobdoiii'adary,  u.  [L  Lat.  A«A- 
domadalis.,  from  Gr.  hebdomai^  seven  days,  from  hepta., 
seven;  Vr.  he,bdoinadaire.'\  Consisting  of  seven  days; 
occurring  every  seven  days;  weekly. 

llelxloin'adary,  n.  [Fr.  hebdonuxdier.]  (Eccl.)  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir. 

Hebe,  {he'hi.)  (Myth.)  The  Greek  goddess  of  youth,  the 
fair  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  —  answering  to  the 
Latin  goddess  Juventas.  She  wjis  originally  the  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  gods,  but  being  superseded  by  Ganymede, 
she  was  employed  to  harness  her  mother’s  peacocks,  and 
prepare  Juno's  chariot.  She  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  Hercules,  and  the  mother  of  Alexiares  and 
Aniatus. 

Ho'ber,  Eber.  (.SbripU)  Theson  ofSalah.and  fatlierof 
Phaleg,  B.  1281,  b.  c.  :  d.  at  the  age  of  4'*4.  The  name  of 
Hebrews  given  to  the  Jewish  nation,  derived  from  him. 

He'ber,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wa¬ 
satch  CO.,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Salt  Lake  (Mty. 

Hubert*  Jacques  Rrn6,  one  of  the  Jacobin  lenders  of 
the  French  revolution,  commonly  called  Pere  Durhene. 
from  tlie  name  of  his  journal,  b.  at  AlenQon  towards 
1755,  and  executed  on  the  24th  of  March,  1794.  He  was 
the  most  brutal  journalist  of  the  period,  and  played  a 
leading  part  in  every  conspiracy  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  law  and  order,  and  in  the  detestable  massacre 
of  September,  1792.  On  the  10th  of  August  preceding  ho 
Uad  been  installed  among  the  magistrates  of  the  people 


at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  from  this  period  he  labored 
to  exalt  the  municipal  authority  above  tl>at  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  Giroiulins  were  sacrificed  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  but  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  only  awaited  a  proper  opportunity,  and 
arrested  the  party  of  Hebert  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  threatening  a  new  insurrection.  The  followers  of 
Hebert  and  Clmumette,  generally  called  Ilebertists,” 
were  atlieists,  and  their  leaders  were  as  obscene  and 
cruel  in  outward  conduct  as  they  were  irreligious  in 
heart.  T!»e  charge  on  which  they  were  executed  was 
that  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  republic  by  immo¬ 
rality. 

Ilob'etato,  r.  g.  [\jt\.t.hebetare ;  Yr.  hvbeter.']  To  dull; 
to  blunt ;  to  make  obtuse ;  to  stupefy ;  as,  to  hebetate  tho 
understanding. 

— Obtuse;  blunt;  dull;  deadened. 

Hobota'tion,  u.  [Lat.  Af5f^uD■o.]  Act  of  making  ob¬ 
tuse,  dull,  blunt,  or  stupid.  —  State  of  being  blunted, 
dulled,  or  stupefied. 

H^^'betine.  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Willemite,  q.v. 

Hobra'io,  Hobra'ioal,  a.  [Kr.  Jlbraique,  from 
L.  Lat.  Hebraicus.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  He¬ 
brews;  denoting  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

HeUra'ically^  adv.  Alter  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew 
language. 

He'braisiiTk,  n.  [Fr.  Htbraisme.']  A  Hebrew  idiom,  or 
peculiarity  of  speech. 

llo'braiHt,  n.  One  versed  in  tlie  Hebrew  language  or 
literature. 

llobraiM'tic*  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resenilding,  Hebrew. 

lle’braiz<?,  r.  a.  To  make  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic;  to 
render  into  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

— \\  n.  To  speak  Hebrew ;  to  conform  to  Hebraic  speech, 
manners,  or  customs. 

Hebrew,  (hUbru.)  n.  [Fr.  IHbreu:  Heb.  £6''r,  botli 
a  proper  name  and  a  name  denoting  region,  opposite 
region,  or  country  beyond  the  Euphrates.]  One  of  tho 
descemlants  of  Heber,  or  Eber;  a  Jew  ;  an  Israelite. — 
See  Jews. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  Hebrews  ;  as, 
tlio  Hbrew  rites  and  ceremonies. 

IIo'brewOHS,  «.  A  female  Israelite;  a  Jewess. 
Ho'brc'W  Eang'iiai^e  an^l  EiCeratiiro.  The 
Hebrew  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  of 
known  languages,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  us,  a-s 
being  that  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
originall}'  written.  It  belongs  to  tho  so-called  Canaan- 
itish  branch,  or  chief  division  of  tlie  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  the  other  branches  being  the  Aramaic  ami 
Arabian.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the //.  lan¬ 
guage,  as  found  in  tlie  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  is  the  dialect  which  Abraham  brought  with  him 
into  Canaan,  or  whether  it  is  the  common  tongue  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  which  Abraham  on!ya<lopted  from 
them,  and  which  was  afterwards  devclojied  to  greater 
fulness  under  the  peculiar  moral  and  political  influences 
to  which  his  posterity  were  exposed.  There  is  every 
rea.son  to  believe,  however,  that  Abraham,  on  Ids  en¬ 
trance  into  Canaan,  found  the  language  then  prevailing 
among  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  that  country  to  be 
in,  at  least,  dialectical  affinity  with  Ids  own.  For  a  long 
time,  down  to  very  recently,  H.  was  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  original  language  of  the  human  race, 
coeval  with  its  beginning;  and  that  traces  of  it  were 
discoverable  in  all  subsequent  tongues.  The  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Hebrew  language,  until  it  became  the 
language  of  Scripture,  ip  the  time  of  Moses,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  «letermine.  According  to  some,  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Abraham  himself  Wiis  Aramaic,  and  be<-ame 
gradually  changed  by  the  influx  of  Egyptian  and  Arabic 
words,  to  the  time  of  Moses.  From  the  time  of  .Moses 
down  to  the  Captivity,  a  period  of  a  tlioiisaml  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  existence  of  some  isolated,  but  inipor- 
tint  archaisms,  as  in  tho  form  of  tho  prommn,  Ac.,  it 
underwent  but  little  change.  So  far  is  this  the  case, 
that  it  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
received  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  isolated  ami  stationary 
character  of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and  thegenins  of 
the  language,  as  little  susceptible  of  change.  In  even 
the  earliest  canonical  books  of  this  period,  the  language 
appears  inasbite  of  mature  develoj)inent,  with  precision 
of  syntactical  arrangement  am!  great  regularity  of  for¬ 
mation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
later  language  of  tins  period  is  tlie  difference  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  diction  of  poetry  from  thatof  prose.  The 
language  of  simple  narration  and  history  limits  itsell'to 
the  forms  necessary  to  common  pnrpf>ae8;  th^  poets,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  use  of  universal  words  and  flex¬ 
ions,  and  harmonic  arrangement  of  thoughts,  as  seen 
in  the  parallelism  of  members  in  a  single  verse,  and  in 
the  Ktrophic  order  of  longer  periods.  The  rhetorical 
language  of  the  prophets  moves  in  a  more  free  rhythm 
of  thought,  and  in  longer  sentences  than  the  poets, 
but,  in  other  respects,  especially  in  its  palmy  state,  falls 
in  very  much  with  it.  The  decline  and  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  language  dates  from  the  Babylonish  captiv¬ 
ity.  From  the  timeofthe  Assyrians,  the  Aramaic  made 
great  inroads  upon  the  Hebrew  ;  and  after  the  power  of 
the  Israelite.s  had  been  broken  by  long  wars  ami  caj)- 
tivity,  tho  Aramaic,  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
authority  and  foreign  colonists,  spread  rapidly.  After 
their  return  from  the  Captivity,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
took  care  that  the  Hebrew,  in  its  ancient  form,  sliould 
be  made  more  familiar  to  the  peojile;  and  they  b<»th 
wrote  in  Hebrew.  Among  the  more  strict  Jews,  the 
Hebrew  was  still  retained,  although  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  as  appears  from  Daniel  and  the  Maccabees.  Still 
the  progress  of  the  Aramaic  was  not  to  bo  repressed; 
ami  if  the  ancient  language  was  occasionally  imitated, 
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there  was  always  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  for¬ 
eign  idiom.  From  the  secomi  century  on,  the  Hebrew 
Was  known  only  to  the  learned,  while  the  Aramaic  be¬ 
came  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  Yet,  after  it 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people,  it  did  not 
become  unknown  to  tliem,  as  it  was  read  in  the  Bible  in 
the  synagogue,  and  also  frequently  made  use  of  by  tlie 
learned  among  tliem  to  communicate  information  to 
those  of  tlieir  own  faith.  The  earliest  known  character 
in  the  Hebrew  writing  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Samaritan,  both  being  evidently  derived  from  the 
PlKenician.  During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  ro- 
ceiveil  from  the  Chaldees  the  square  character  in  common 
u.se,  ami  in  the  time  of  Ezra  the  old  Hebrew  MSS.  were 
copied  In  Chaldee  diameters.  The  origin  of  the  vowel- 
points  is  usually  assigned  tothe7th  cent. of  our  era,  and 
arose  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  learned  Jews  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  pronunciation  ot  tlieir  language,  when  it  ci'ased 
to  be  a  spoken  tongue.  The  minute  and  complex  system 
w  liidi  we  now  possess  was  gradually  developed,  from  a 
few  indispensable  signs,  to  its  present  elaborateness. 
There  arc  three  kimls  of  Hebrew  alphabets  now  in  use, 
— the  square^  or  Assyrian,  that  commonly  used  in  print ; 
the  rabbinical,  or  mediteval.  that  used  chiefly  in  com¬ 
mentaries  and  notes;  and  the  cursive,  whicli  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  writing.  There  are  no  cajiital  letters,  and  the 
writing  is  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet  consists  of 
twenty  letters,  or  consonants,  the  vowels  being  express¬ 
ed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  letters.  Five  letters 
have  a  separate  final  form.  The  accents  an<I  marks  of 
punctuation  are  very  numerous.  The  Hebrew  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  grammatical  technicalities,  especially  in  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  verb,  and.  consequently,  also  some¬ 
what  in  precision  ;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity, 
variety  of  signification,  and  power  of  poetical  expres¬ 
sion,  it  is  hunlly  excelled  bj*  any  tongue.  The  Hebrew 
literature  is  the  oblest  in  existence,  and  has  claimed  a 
high  degree  of  attention  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  our  religion.  M'ith  the  Hebrews,  as  with  every 
other  people,  poetry  was  cultivated  before  prose;  aud  in 
tho  Songs  of  Moses  and  Deborah  we  have  the  earliest 
specimens  of  poetry.  The  Jews  were  preeminently  a 
musical  people.  Everything  calculated  to  excite  the 
multituilc  was  expressed  in  song;  and  3’oung  men  and 
maidens  emulated  each  other  in  beautiful  odes  at  their 
festive  gatherings.  Tlie  art  of  poetry  was  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  their  religious  exercises,  and  worship 
was  always  conducted  with  singing  and  instrumental 
jierformances.  Hebrew  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its 
wealth  of  imagery,  not  onl}'  in  the  way  of  illustration, 
but  also  of  metaphor,  substituting  the  image  for  the 
object  to  be  described.  There  is  also  a  great  desire  for 
the  symbolic,  giving  to  abstract  ideas  a  concrete  form, 
and  investing  even  inanimate  objects  with  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  speech,  Hebrew  poetry  is  sententious,  each 
stanza  or  couplet  being  complete  in  itself;  so  tliat  they 
would  admit  of  increase  or  diminution,  or  of  a  different 
arrangement,  without  destroying  the  unit}’  of  the  whole. 
'J  ho  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  furmed  so  much  the  ground¬ 
work  of  their  higher  thinking,  that  it  gave  coloring  to 
their  historical  writings,  aiul  affected  their  philosophical 
speculations.  Hence  arose  those  anthropumorphi.sms 
whicli  to  us  are  frequently  so  offensive,  but  which  nat¬ 
urally  connect  themselves  with  the  religious  views  of 
the  Hebrews.  One  peculiarity  of  tlieir  poetry  is/iaial- 
lelism,  or  tho  regularly  placing  beside  each  other  sym¬ 
metrically  constructed  propositi<ius.  The  symmetry, 
however,  is  not  so  much  external  as  ideal,  being  the 
same  thought  repeated  several  times  in  other  words,  or 
apprehended  antitlietically  from  opposite  sides.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  rhyme  or  metre  in  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry  have  failed;  but  tills  may  probably  arise  from 
our  ignorance  of  tbe  ancient  pronunciation.  Lyric  poe¬ 
try  prevailed  under  the  poet -king  Davjil.  who  was 
eijually  successful  in  song  and  elegy.  Strong  religious 
feelings  distinguish  the  spirit  and  subject  of  these  poems. 
On  the  other  hand.  Solonmn  in  his  actions,  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  inclines  evidently  to 
a  ])hilo8ophic  and  even  worldly  spirit,  very  remote  from 
the  Jewish  character.  After  the  division  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  religion  and  literature  alone  pre.served  a  residue 
of  national  vigor,  and  the  iirophets  now  became  the  in¬ 
structors  and  comforters  of  this  morally  and  p*>lilically 
degraded  p(‘ople.  Before  the  unfortunate  period  of  the 
Babylonish  cajitivity,  under  the  kings  lived  Jonah,  Joel. 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  .Micuh,  Obadiah.  Nahum,  and 
Habakkuk.  During  the  cn[itivity  flourished  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zephaniah;  and  after  the  return,  Ilag- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  That  much  must  have 
been  lost  from  the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  >^hich 
was  very  rich,  particularly  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  ev¬ 
ident  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  Of 
many  of  the  works  of  the  prophets,  particularly  those 
known  as  the  minor  jirophets.  we  evidently  possess  only 
fragments.  The  period  immediately  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  Hebrew  literature.  Learned  men  were 
appointed  to  make  coJlectir.ns  of  the  ancient  writings, 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  authenticated,  ami 
arranged  into  a  canon.  When  Judea  was  a  province, 
under  tlie  successors  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  Greek 
refinement,  science,  and  philosophy  spread  among 
the  Jews,  ami  a  number  of  errors  crept  into  their 
religion,  ami  led  to  the  formation  of  different  sects 
anmng  them;  as  the  Bharisees.  Sadducees,  Essenes,  Ac. 
The  Greek  language  became  common  in  Judea,  and  the 
Septuagint  was  used  in  the  synagogues.  During  this 
period,  and  under  the  Romans,  their  literature  made 
great  progress,  fmm  the  influence  of  the  great  succes¬ 
sive  schools,  the  most  famous  of  which  wns  tliat  of  the 
great  llillel,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Tho  pl.ilo 
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Bophical  book  of  Ben  Sirach,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  are  the  products  (»f  the  earlier  part  of  tliis 
period  ;  and  a  number  of  the  other  apocryphal  writings, 
whose  date  is  unknown,  may  probaldy  be  referred  to 
the  same  time.  The  simultaneous  literary  activity  of 
the  Jews  in  Africa  is  evinced  by  their  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  to  Hellenistic  poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Polyhistar,  Ezekiel,  Ac.),  and  especially  to  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosopliy,  ( Aristobulus,  Philo,  &c.)  The  Roman 
conquest,  and  the  persecutions  whicli  naturally  followed 
exerted  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  literature.  Af¬ 
ter  the  desolation  of  Jeru.salem,  various  other  places  in 
Palestine  became  distinguished  for  their  scliools  of  re¬ 
ligious  science,  principally  under  the  lead  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Sanliedi  im.  The  work  of  collecting,  eluci¬ 
dating,  systematizitig,  and  further  developing  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  oral  law,  was  also  carried  on ;  au<l  these 
were  finally  converted  into  a  written  code,  or  compen¬ 
dium  of  teachings  {Mishna)^  hy  the  patriarcli  Jehudah 
the  Holy,  and  his  school,  during  the  mild  reign  ot  the 
Antonines.  To  these  were  added  the  partly  supplemen¬ 
tary,  partly  explanatory  works,  Tosefta,  .Mekhilta,  Safra, 
and  Sifre.  These  works  became  the  basis  of  religious 
study  in  the  subsequent  tlireecenturies,  in  Palestine,  as 
well  as  in  Babylotjia,  where  various  flourishing  schools 
existed.  After  new  persecutions  by  the  Christian  em¬ 
perors,  which  ilestroyod  the  scliools  (353)  and  the  patri¬ 
archate  (429)  of  Palestine,  — and  by  the  Persian  kings  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  5tli  century,  which  destroyed  the 
Bchools  of  Rahylonia. —  the  results  of  these  studies  were 
collected,  though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Geni- 
aras  or  Taluiuds  (7.  t’.),  —  the  Palestinian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  ;  otlier  extant  products  of  the  time  were  variou.s 
ethical  treatises:  historical,  legendary,  and  cosmogonal 
writings  ;  stori«*s,  prayers,  &c.  The  Chahlce,  often  with 
an  admixture  of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  u.sed  in 
literary  works,  while  the  people  used  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  ctuintriea  in  wliich  they  lived.  Under 
Mohainmeilan  rule,  particularly  under  the  later  caliphs, 
who  favoreti  science,  the  Jew.s  enjoyed  comparatively 
mihl  treatment,  and  their  scIkkJs  revived,  partictilarly  ' 
in  B.ibylon.  Numerous  works,  historical  and  ethical, 
were  composed  :  tlie  critical  notes  of  the  Masora,  and 
the  Targum  of  Jerii.saleiu  elaborated;  Talmiidical  com- 
pendiunis  written ;  and  medical,  astronomical,  and  lin¬ 
guistic  studies  pursued.  Scientific  and  literary  pursuits 
also  flourished  among  the  Jews  in  Africa,  wlio,  with 
Blight  interruptions,  enjoyed  peace  under  the  Saracenic 
princes.  The  .Arabic  was  the  language  generally  used 
by  scholars.  In  the  feudal  states  of  Europe,  the  Jews 
generally  enjoyed  but  few  privileges,  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  perseL-utions.  In 
Spain,  however,  umler  the  Moorish  princes,  they  enjoyed 
civil  rights,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  under  the, 

1  Christian  kings;  and  here  the}*  made  great  progress  in  j 
literature  ami  science.  Tlie  most  distinguished  man  of 
this  time  was  Mo.5e8  Mairnonides,  renowno<l  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  as  well  as  a  writer  on  law.  Since  that  time  tlie 
Jews  have  advanced  with  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
have  produceil  a  number  of  distinguished  men  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  science. 

He'brewM,  ( ICpii^tle  to  the.)  (Script.)  One  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  oliject  of 
wliich  was  to  prove  to  tlie  Jews,  from  their  own  Scrip¬ 
tures.  the  divinity,  humanity,  atonement,  and  interces¬ 
sion  of  t’hrisl,  particularly  his  preeminence  over  Moses 
and  the  angels  of  God;  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  gospel  to  the  law,  anil  the  real  object  and  design 
of  the  Mosaic  institution;  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  against  apostasy  under  persecution, 
and  to  engage  tliem  to  a  dep<irtmeut  becoming  their 
Chri-^tian  profession.  In  this  view,  the  epistle  furnishes 
a  key  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  is  invaluable 
as  a  clear  elucidation  and  an  inspired,  unanswerable  j 
demonstration  ot  the  doctrine  of  the  great  atoning  Sacri- 1 
fice  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions.  The  I 
name  <if  the  writerof  this  epistle  is  nowhere  mentioneil. ' 
Tha  majority  of  critics,  however,  refer  it  to  the  apostle 
Paul.  It  is  also  believed  to  liavebeen  written  in  Greek, 
{\t  Home,  in  about  \.  n.  63. 

Hebrician,  {he-briah'an^)  n.  A  Hebraist ;  one  learned 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Hcbrid'can.  Ilebrid'inn,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  the  Ilehrides. 

— a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrides. 
Hebrides,  (he'bri-dexy)  or  Western  Islands.  [Lat. 
JCIwUs  Insiilfp..]  A  cluster  of  rugged  and  inountaiuoiis 
islands,  on  the  W.  coa.st  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atl.antic,  ex¬ 
tending  about  ISO  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  10  to  13  m.  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  N.,  to  tlie  ; 
small  isle  of  Sana,  on  the  cojist  of  Cantire.  The  various 
tracts  or  clusters  of  rocks,  thus  detached  from  the  main¬ 
land,  number  In  all  over  300,  of  which  86  are  inhabited. 
Lat.  65°  35  to  58°  31'  N.,  Lon.  5°  to  8°  W.  A  rca.  2,750 
sq.  111.  The  principal  of  these  islands  are  Lewis,  Harris, 
N.  Uist,  8.  Uist,  Bcuhecula.  Skye.  Eig.  Muck,  Coll,  Mull, 
Lismore,  Staffa.  Iona,  Scalpa,  and  Colonsay.  Maniif. 
Kelp, whisky,  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  ancient  Gaelic  is  still 
spoken  in  these  islands,  and  it  is  certiin  that  they  were 
ruled  by  their  own  IMctish  princes  until  the  8th  cen¬ 
tury,  from  which  time  they  were,  during  four  en«uing 
centuries,  the  hannt.s  of  pirates  who  infested  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mainland.  By  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
royal  power,  they  were,  though  long  lawless  and  turbu¬ 
lent,  gradually  brought  under  control,  and  the  abolition 
of  heritable  juna<lietions,  in  1748,  finally  overthrew  the 
influence  of  the  independent  chieftains.  Pop>.  118,500., 

He'brides.f^ew.)  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
discovered  by  Quiros,  in  1506.  Capt.  Cook,  who  sur- , 
veyed  most  of  them  in  1773,  gave  tliem  their  name,  ns  , 
being  the  most  W.  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  j 


extend  N.W.  and  S.E.  over  375  m.,  from  Lat.  13°  to  20° 
S.,  and  Lon.  166°  to  170°  E.  Area,  4,200  sq.  m.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  but  the  islamls  are  mostly 
mounUiinous,  and  some  have  active  volcanoes.  Pup. 
130.000,  mostly  Papiuius. 

Ilo'bron,  {Anc.  Geog.)  a  town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  built,  according  to  Scripture,  “seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt  ’*  (iVw»i.  xiii.  22),  and  calleil  origi¬ 
nally  Kirjath-arba  (Jiulges  i.  10),  was  a  well-known 
town  when  Abraham  “came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,”  B.  c.  1917  (Gen.  xiii.  18). 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  b.  c.  1859  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2),  and  of  lier  sepulclire  in  tlie  cave  of  Machpe- 
luh,  purchased  by  Abraham,  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-20).  Hebron  was 
taken  by  Joshua,  who  “  destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all 
the  souls  tliat  were  tlierein,”  b.  c.  1450  (Josh.  x.  36,  37), 
and  bestowed  its  fields  and  neiglihoring  villages  upon 
Caleb,  “  because  that  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,”  B.  c.  1444  (Josh.  xiv.  13-15),  but  gave  the 
town  to  the  Levites  for  a  city  of  refuge,  B.  c,  1443  (Josh. 
xxi.  13).  David  established  his  government  here,  B.  C. 
1047,  and  ruled  here  “  seven  years  and  six  months”  (2 
Sam.  v.  5).  Hebron,  rebuilt  after  the  Captivity,  B.  C.  536, 
was  seized  by  the  Eiioiuites,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  Judas  Maccabwus,  b.  C.  163-160.  It  was  burned  by 
an  olHcer  of  Vespasian  soon  afler  the  capture  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Sept.  8,  70,  and  was  taken  early  in  tlie  12tli  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Crusaders,  from  whom  it  reverted  to  the 
M'islein.s  in  1 187. 

llt^'broii.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Tol¬ 
land  CO.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford;  pop.  (1870)  1,2  5. 
lle'broil,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  IVashingtun  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ile'broii^  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McHenry  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop. 
township  abt.  1,300. 

lle'broii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Porter  co.,  abt. 
11  m.  S.VV.  of  Valparaiso. 

llo'broii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Adair  co.,  abt.  46 
m.  S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Ile'broii.  ill  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 
Ilc'broii*  in  Maine,  a  po>l  township  of  Oxford  co.,  abt. 

40  m.  N.W.  of  Purthind;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

He'broii,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Nicollet  co., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 
Ile'broil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Graf¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord :  abt.  570. 

llc'broii*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wiuihington  co.,  abt.  54  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany;  of 
township  (1870)  2,399. 

lle'bron,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt. 27 
111.  E.  of  Columbus. 

He'broiP.^  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Potter 
CO.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  Couderspoit ;  pop.  abt.  S50. 
if  e'broii^  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Spartanburg  Uist, 
lle'broii^  in  Vt7sco7mn,  u  township  of  JelTerson  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

lle'bron,  in  ir.  Viiyinia,  a  post-office  of  Pleasants  co. 
lle'broii  villc,  in  ^tassachuseJts,  a  P.  0.  of  Bristol  co. 
liec's^te.  (.Myth.)  A  goddess,  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
but  by  later  writers  spoken  of  as  a  daughter  of  Perses 
and  \8teria.  Her  name  is  the  feminine  form  of  llecatos 
(tlie  Far-shooter),  applied  to  Phoebus,  Ajiollo,  and  Helios 
(the  Sun).  Iii  the  Homeric  Hymn,  she  aids  Demeter 
(Ceres)  in  her  st-arch  for  Persephone  (Proserpine);  in 
other  versions  of  the  myth  she  lemaiued  with  the  latter 
in  the  nether  world.  Statues  were  set  up  to  her  in 
market-places,  and  e.speciully  at  cross-roads.  In  works 
of  art  she  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  single  being, 
sometimes  as  a  three-heailed  monster, 
llce'aioliie,  n.  [Gr.  hekata,  the  moon.]  (Min.)  Moon¬ 
stone.  a  variety  of  Oliooclkse,  7.  v. 

Ileeat<»in]>.  (hek'a-tOO'n,)  n.  [Gr.  helatomhe,  from  heka- 
ton,  a  hundred,  and  boas,  an  ox.J  (Antiq.)  A  suinptnons 
or  niagnificeiit  sacrifice, — originally  consisting  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  beasts  of  the  same  kind,  at  a 
hundred  altars,  by  a  hundred  priests  or  sacrificers. 
Pythagoras  is  saiil  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  of  a 
hundred  oxen  to  the  Muses,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
having  discovered  the  demonstration  of  the  4Tlh  i>roposi- 
tion  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  Although  a  true  lieca- 
toinh  consisted  of  a  liundred  oxen,  yet,  in  tlie  time  of 
Homer,  the  word  had  lost  its  real  etymological  menniiig ; 
it  merely  meant  a  great  public  sacrifice.  Tims,  in  the 
Iliad,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  hecatom!)  of  twelve  oxen  ; 
to  another  of  oxen  and  rams  ;  and  to  another  of  fitly. 

— In  modern  language,  any  jiublic  sacrifice  of  a  large 
number  of  victims. 

lIooAtoili  podon,  n.  [Or.  ekafompedns.]  (Arch.)  A 
temple  one  Imndred  feet  in  length.  (R.) 
]Iooat<Mi'9<fylon«  n.  [Gr.  hekatnn.  liundred.  and  .stylos, 
pillar.]  (Arch.)  A  temple  with  a  hundred  jiiliars. 
Hook,  71.  [A.S.  hac.a:  Scot,  hack  :  Swed.  hiick,  a  manger,  j 
A  kiini  of  lobby,  divided  from  tlie  firejdace  of  old  houses. 
(Prov.  Eng.)  —  In  some  parts  of  Englaiul,  a  latticed 
door;  also,  the  latch  of  sindi  door.  —  A  rack  or  crib  for 
cattle,  &c.,  to  feed  at. — A  contrivance  of  lattice-work  for 
catching  fish.  —  An  EngUsli  archaism  for  the  bend  or 
sinuous  turn  of  a  river. 

(  WraHng.)  An  apparatus  through  which  the  threads 
of  warps  pass  from  tlie  bohhins  to  the  warj>ing-mill.  and 
by  means  of  which  tlioy  are  separated  into  sets  for  the 
heddles.  —  Webster. 

Half-heck,  the  lower  half  of  a  door.  (Prov.  Eng.)  — 
Heck-board,  the  board  laid  in  a  cart's  bottom,  —  Heck- 
frame.  the  frame-work  which  holds  the  heck  in  warping. 
Heok'er,  Friedrich,  b.  1811,  was  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  Badish  insurrection  of  ’48,  and  member 
of  the  provisional  govt.,  afterwards  colonel  lu  the  U.  S.  A. 
during  the  late  (^vil  War. 
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Heok'er,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Heckle,  (hek'l,)  n.  and  v.  a.  See  Il.iCELE. 

Heck'Hlierville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Sclmyl- 
kill  CO.,  about  6  m.  \V'.  of  Pottsville. 

Heck'towii,  in  Pennsyh'ama,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  about  55  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Hecla,  (hek'la.)  a  volcanic  mountiiin  in  the  S.  of  Ice¬ 
land,  about  20  m.  from  tlie  coast,  is  of  a  conical  shape 
(Fig.  1259),  and  staiuis  isolated.  Its  snow-clad  summit 
is  5,110  feet  high.  The  principal  crater,  when  visited  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  was  about  lOO  feet  deep,  and  con- 
taineii  a  large  quantity  of  snow  in  the  bottom.  There 
are  many  small  secondary  craters  near  the  summit.  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  broken  by  numerous  deep 
ravines,  forming  channels  for  mountain-torrents  which 
are  produced  hy  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rocks  are  lava  ami  basalt,  covereil  witli  the  loose 
stones,  scoriae,  and  aslies  ejected  from  tlie  volcano.  Tlie 
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view  from  the  summit  is  very  desolate  and  wild.  “  Fan¬ 
tastic  groups  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading  the  eye 
to  distant  snow-covered  jokuls :  the  mist  rising  from  a 
waterfall:  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare,  bleak  moun¬ 
tains;  an  awful  and  profound  slumber;  lowering  clouds ; 
marks  all  around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  «le- 
structivc  of  the  elements,  give  to  the  region  a  character 
of  desolation  scarcely  to  he  paralleled.”  'J'here  are  nearly 
fifty  recorded  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  tlie  one  of  1783 
being  the  most  terrible;  the  matter  then  thrown  out 
filled  up  mountain-glens  600  feet  deep,  as  well  as  many 
lakes  and  river-courses.  In  the  eruption  of  184.'-6.  a 
stream  of  lava  from  the  large  crater  was  50  feet  deep 
and  1  mile  wide;  stones  of  enormous  size  were  also 
ejected,  and  the  ashes  borne  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Isles. 
Hoc'la(or  Hbckly)  Works,  in  N.  York,  a  post-village 
of  Oneida  co.,  about  105  ni.  W.  by  N.  (  f  AH'any 
Iloc'trtro,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaUm,  hundred,  and  Lat. 
area.]  A  French  land-measure  =  100  sq.  nietre8=ll,960 
yards  =  2.471  acres. 

Ilee'lio,  Iloc'tical,  a.  [Gv.hektikos  —  hexis  habit 
of  body,  from  echo,  hexb,  to  have.]  Habitual ;  constitu¬ 
tional  :  portaiiiing  to  liectic;  as,  a  hectic  fever.—  Affected 
with  hectic  disease  or  fever. 

No  hectic  student  scare*  the  gentle  mnid.  ’  —  Taylor. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  protracted  or  habitual  fever,  hut  generally 
applied  to  tliat  intermittent  fever  which  usually  occurs 
in  the  latter  stages  of  consumption.  It  is  comim^ily 
characterized  by  morning  and  evening  parox3’sms,  with 
intermediate  remissions;  but  the  evening  paroxysm  is 
usually  the  most  marked.  'Hiwards  evening,  as  the 
paroxysm  comes  on,  the  listless,  langual  manner  wliich 
I»revailed  during  the  day  becomes  changed,  the  eyej 
lirighten,  the  conversation  becomes  animated,  and  the 
cheeks  assume  a  beautiful  flush.  This  may  continue 
for  five  or  six  hours,  when  the  manner  and  a|ipearunce 
of  the  patient  become  entirely  changed,  the  hectic  flush 
passes  away,  and  a  chill  spreatls  over  the  entire  frame, 
followed  hy  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  leaves  the 
patient  utterly  prostrate.  Day  after  day  the  sad  story 
is  repeateil,  the  patient  is  gradually  redu«-ed  in  body  and 
strengtli,  and  at  length  dies  exhausted.  —  See  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Hee'tioally,  orfr.  Habitually;  constitutionally;  in 
a  hectic  manner. 

]Ioc'to$;:raninio«  n.  [Fr.  hecto¬ 
gramme,  from  Gr.  W  ahm,  and  ^rc7«77m,  a  gramme.]  A 
French  measure  of  weight  3: 100  grains  =  1,543*4  Eng-  | 
lish  {Trains. 

Iloetoliiro,  (^cA*-^o-?e'f7*,’)  n.  [Fr..from  Qr.he.katfm,  and 
litra,  a  jiound.  See  Litre.]  A  French  measure  of 
volume  =  100  litres  =  6,102*8  English  cubic  inches. 
Iloofomo'tor,  Hectoin'otor.  n.  [From  Gr.  htka-  \ 
aton,  and  metrnn,  mea-'^iire.]  See  Hectometre.  I 

Heotomotre,  (hck-io-md'tr,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Or.  hekatnn,  j 
and  7«#’/ro7?,  measure.  See  Metre.]  A  French  measure  i 
of  length  =  100  metres  3,937  English  inches.  j 

Hec'tor,  the  brave.st  of  the  Tmjans,  the  son  of  Priam  | 
and  Hecuba,  and  husband  to  Andrornaclie.  During  the 
Trojan  war  lie  fought  gloriously  against  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  Greek  warriors,  Ajax  and  Diomede, 
and  killed  a  number  of  tlieir  best  leaders ;  among  others 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  who  was  roused  into 
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•ctlTity  in  order  to  avenge  his  death,  and  who,  after  ehas- 
ing  H.  three  times  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  pierced  him 
with  his  spear.  His  body  wjw  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be 
devoured,  but  his  father  supplicating  Aclulles,  it  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  was  buried  in  Troy,  wiiere  funeral 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  liim  as  a  hero. 

Ilec'tor,  n.  [From  Hrclor,  the  son  of  Priam,  and  leader 
of  the  Trojans.]  A  bully;  a  swash-buckler;  a  blusterer ; 
a  noisy,  turbulent  fellow ;  one  who  worries,  browbeats, 
or  annoys. 

“  Wc  'll  drink  to  this  celesti&l  h<ctor."  —  iVtor, 

— r.  a.  To  threaten ;  to  bully ;  to  browbeat ;  to  act  toward 
with  insolence:  hence,  to  torment  by  irritating  words ; 
to  tetise ;  to  worry ;  to  annoy. 

“  Fortune 't  e  drudge,  when  hector'd  by  the  brain.” —  T>ryden. 

— V.  n.  To  play  the  bully;  to  be  insolent;  to  blnstcr;  to 
act  in  a  browbeating  manner. 

**  Don  Carlos  made  her  chief  director 
That  sbe  might  o'er  the  servants  hector."  —  Swift. 

Heo'tor,  in  Indiana^  a  post-office  of  Jay  co. 

Hec'tor,  in  N^w  IbrA-,  a  post-township  of  Schuyler  co., 
on  Seneca  Lake,  about  15  m.  W.  of  Ithaca;  p<>p.  about 
10,000. 

Hec'tor,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  township  of  Potter  co. ; 
pop.  about  900. 

llec'toriKtn,  n.  Practice  of  a  bully  or  hector. 

Heo'torly,  a.  Blustering;  bullying;  resembling  a 
hector. 

Ilectostore,  (krk'tfhftrr,)  n.  [Fr,  from  Gr,  heJeaton, 
and  sUreoSy  solid.]  A  Freiicli  mejisure  of  solidity  =  100 
cubical  metres  =  3531-741  English  cubic  feet. 

]Iedal'{fO«  in  lUinoiXy  a  post-<»tfice  of  Jasper  co. 

Hed'dle,  n.;  Ufddles.  (  Otie  of  the  sets 

of  panillel  double  thn-ads  whicli  are  arranged  in  sets, 
and,  with  their  mounting,  conijK>se  the  harness  employed 
to  guide  the  warp  threads  to  the  lathe  or  batten:  heald. 
HfddU-tyry  is  the  eye  or  loop  formed  in  each  heddlo  to 
receive  a  warp  thread. —  T!W>sfcr. 

Hed'enhorffite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
q.  V.,  containing  lime  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Iledeo'llia.  n.  [Gr. sweet.]  {Bnt.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  LamiacAtt.  The  species  If.  puIryvndrSy  the 
Pennyroyal,  is  a  small,  strong-scented  lierb,  Inilf  a  foot 
high,  common  in  dry  pastures  in  the  N.  and  Middle 
Stiites,  and  flowering  all  summer.  It  is  much  used  as  an 
emmenagogue,  and  also  occasionally  us  a  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

Ileil'ora,  n.  [Lat,ivy.]  {Bot.)  The  Ivy,  a  genus  of 
European  plants, 
order  Araliaceer  If. 
hf.lix  is  the  well- 
known  climbing 
evergreen  which 
grows  over  old  trees 
and  walls.  The  gar- 
deners  of  the  last 
century  frecpiently 
trained  it  into  fanci¬ 
ful  shapes,  as  of  bu¬ 
rn  a  n  fi gu  r  e  s  and 
birds,  on  skeletons  of 
wire-work.  Its  black 
berries  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and 
ripen  in  April,  fur¬ 
nishing  food  for  wild 
pigeons  and  song¬ 
birds  in  the  spring. 

Sheep  eat  the  leaves 
in  severe  weather. 

Medicinally,  the  ivy 
is  reputed  to  be  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  its  ber¬ 
ries  are  emetic  and 
purgative.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  our  gardens. 

Ilpderaeloiis.  {Ud-er-a'skus,)  a.  Resembling,  rehit- 
ing  to,  or  producing  ivy. 

Hod'eral,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of  ivy. 

Hortori foroiisi,  a.  [Lat.  hedera.  ivy,  and  fttrty  to 
l>ear.]  Producing  ivy. 

a.  Bedonging  to  ivy  ;  nhounding  in  ivy. 

lied^S-C.  {hi^j.)  n.  [A.S.  krqr.]  Tlie  best  cla.^s  of  fenc-  that 
we  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  .stone  or  brick  wall,  and 
one  of  the  most  lasting  fyifeguards  again.''t  tn•spas.^er8. 
A  hedge  is  constructed  of  most  kinds  ol  trees  and  >hriihs, 
but  the  best  is,  undoubtedly,  one  which  jna<h*  of  shrubs 
of  a  thorny  nature,  and  of  these,  hi>lly  is  tlie  best  plant 
for  the  purpose.  The  metho.l  of  procedure  by  which 
hedges  are  formed  Is  very  simple,  an<l  con.sists,  after  the 
trees  or  shrubs  have  been  planted,  in  cutting  off  their 
tops, and  shortening  theirsiile-branchcs,  by  which  means 
an  undergrowth  of  smaller  branches  is  obtained,  and  the 
hedge  made  thick  and  spreading;  a  compact  mass  of 
vegeUtion  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  nearly  im¬ 
penetrable.  With  hody  hrdgrXy  however,  more  pains 
must  be  taken,  as  the  ground  has  to  ho  carefully  pre- 
pareil  by  manuring  and  trenching;  the  liolly-.shoots  must 
also  be  judiciously  planted  after  midsummer,  when  the 
soil  is  moist  fn»m  r,pcent  rain-falls,  ami  a  convenient  space 
must  bo  left  between  the  plants,  in  order  t<»  enable  them 
to  spread  their  roots,  and  deri  ve  ample  iiourisliment  from 
the  soil.  On  account  of  its  slow  growth,  liolly  takes  a  long 
time  to  mature  into  a  good  hedge,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  so  often  used  for  the  purpose  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Yew  forms  a  close  and  durable  hedge,  when  well  and 
carefully  clipped,  and  for  gardens  and  nursery-grounds, 
where  shade  is  required  a.**  well  as  protection,  a  yew 
hedge  is  preferable  to  any  other.  Be(*ch.  lime,  and  horn¬ 
beam  are  used  when  high  hedges  and  strong  fences  are 
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required;  al.so  elder,  which  is  such  a  rapid  grower,  that 
a  complete  hedge  is  soon  obtained  after  planting;  it  lias 
also  got  another  merit,  and  that  is,  that  cattle  do  not  eat 
its  branches.  In  gardens, pnrri  hrdgesure  more  common 
than  those  composed  of  other  shrubs,  and  in  fields  and 
grounds,  the  Osage  orange,  and  after  it  the  hemlock,  and 
arbor  vita*,  are  tlje  hc«liies  which  are  by  tar  tlie  most 
generally  adopted.  In  France  and  Holland,  liedges  are 
often  trained  along  stakes  and  rods,  wliicli  have  been 
placed  for  the  purpose  ;  these  hedges  have  a  very  light 
and  pleasing  effect,  from  their  neatness  and  regularity. 

r.  a.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge ;  to  fence  witli  a 
thicket  of  shrubs,  thorns,  or  small  trees;  to  separate  by 
a  hedge;  lui,  to  hedge  a  garden.  —  To  obhtruct  with  a 
hedge, or  to  liedge  in  any  manner;  to  interpose, as  with 
a  barrier. — To  fortify;  to  guard;  to  protect;  to  encircle 
for  defence;  to  hem  in. 

**  There 's  such  divioity  doth  hedge  a  kiog.”— 

— To  inclose  for  preventing  escape;  —  often  before  in. 

“  That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.''“i.ocA«. 

To  hedge,  a  bet.  (Sports.)  To  bet  for  and  against;  that 
is,  after  making  a  bet  on  one  side,  to  make  a  counter 
bet  on  the  other  side,  tlius  guarding  against  much  loss, 
let  the  result  be  w’hat  it  may. 

— f.  n.  To  bide  one's  self,  as  in  a  hedge;  to  skulk;  to 
slink  out  of  sight. 

(Sports.)  To  bet  on  both  sides;  as,  I  have  hedged  on 
the  race. 

n.  A  hill-hook;  a 

cutting-hook  used  in  topping  and  dressing  hedges. 

a.  Of  low  birth,  as  if  born  under  a 
hedge;  obscure;  outlandish;  " n  hedge-bom  swain.” 

Shahs. 

n.  Materials  for  the  repairs  of  hedges 
allowed  to  a  tenant. 

lltMlg-e'-crooper,  n.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  evil  purposes. 

n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  Erinac>*us,  all  tlie  species 
of  which  belong  to  Europe  and  Asia.  The  common  7/., 
though  having  a  furmidable  apjiearance,  is  one  of  the 
most  harmless  creatures  in  existence.  It  may  be  thus 
described :  —  The  hack  covered  with  sharp,  strong  spines, 
about  an  inch  long,  with  the  p«)W’er  of  rolling  itself  up 
in  a  ball  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles;  muzzle 
pointed;  tail  short;  and  each  foot  five-toed,  and  armed 
w  ith  robust  claws;  the  head  is  very  conical :  the  ears 
short,  broad,  and  rounded;  the  eyes  prominent;  the 
body  oblong,  and  conical  above;  and  the  legs  short,  al¬ 
most  naked,  and  ot  a  dusky  color.  It  is  about  10  inches 
in  length,  ami  its  color  is  generally  a  gray-brown.  Its 
close  covering  of  sharp  spines,  which  arc  firmly  fixed 
in  its  tough  skin,  and  sulficiently  elastic  to  hear  great 
violence  without  breaking,  protects  it  from  falls  or 
blows,  and  as  effectually  secures  it  from  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy;  for  when  mole.sted,  it  instantly  rolls  itself 
into  a  kind  of  ball,  and  presents  notliing  but  its  prickles 
to  the  foe;  and  the  more  the  .animal  is  irritated  and 
alarmed,  the  more  firmly  due.s  il  contract  itself,  ami 
the  more  stiff  and  strong  does  its  bristly  panoply  be¬ 
come.  Tims  rolled  up,  it  patiently  waits  till  the  danger 
is  past.  Tlie  cat,  the  weasid,  tlie  ferret,  and  the  marten 
soon  decline  the  combat;  and  tlmngh  a  well-trained 
wire-haired  terrier,  or  a  fox.  may  now  and  then  be  found 
to  open  a  //.,  it  generally  remains  impenetrable  and  se¬ 
cure.  From  tills  state  of  security,  in  fact,  it  is  not  ea.sily 
forced,  scarcely  anything  but  cold  water  obliging  it  to 
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unfold  itself. — The  usual  food  of  the  //.is  beetles,  worms, 
slugs,  and  snails;  it  is  also  said  to  devour  fruit,  the  ri«>ts 
of  plants,  and  certain  other  vegetable  substances,  w'hile 
it  shows  itself  not  so  restricted  as  has  been  tlnmght  in 
its  choice  of  animal  food  —  eggs,  frogs,  toads,  mice,  and 
even  snakes  occasionally,  serving  for  its  repast.  Ihe 
If.  is  strictly  nocturnal,  remaining  coiled  up  in  its  re¬ 
treat  during  the  day,  and  wandering  about  nearly  nil 
the  night  m  search  of  food.  It  generally  resides  in  small 
thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with  bushes, 
making  a  hole  about  6  or  8  inches  deep,  which  it  lines 
with  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  The  hibernation  of  the  II 
is  undoubted;  although  it  lays  up  no  store  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  retires  to  its  hole,  and  in  its  warm,  soft  nest  «>f 
moss  and  leaves  it  lie.s  secure  from  the  rigors  of  the 
frost  and  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  passing  the  dronr> 
season  in  a  profoundly  torpid  state.  The  teniale  pro¬ 
duces  from  2  to  4  young  ones  early  in  the  summer,  w  hich 
.at  their  birth  are  blind,  and  covered  with  soft  white 
spines,  which  in  2  or  3  days  become  hard  and  elastic. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  generally  rej«*cted  as 
human  food,  is  said  to  possess  a  very  delicate  flavor. 

(Bot.)  See  Medicago. 

—  A  kind  of  dredging-apparatus. 

Ileflffe-hys'sop.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gratiot.a. 

a.  Without  a  hedge  or  hedges. 

If n.  A  clandestine  marriage. 

A  term  of  contempt  for  mean  writing. 
'  n.  A  young  hedgehog. 

Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined."  —  Shake. 
llo<lj^e'-priest,  n.  A  low,  illiterate  priest. 
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n.  One  who  makes  or  repairs  hedges. 

n.  A  row  or  series  of  shrubs,  trees,  or 
bushes,  planteci  to  form  an  inclosure. 

n.  In  Ireland,  a  school  kept  at  tha 
side  of  a  hedge,  or  in  the  open  air. 
Ilecl$i;e'-Jiparr<»w,  n.  (ZoUl.)  See  Accentor 
lled^c'-Ntake,  n.  A  stake  driven  through  a  Iiedga 
as  a  support. 

in  New  Yrn'k,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 
lioUllf'esville,  in  IF.  rir^inia,  a  post-village  of  Berke¬ 
ley  CO. 

Ho4lj5^e'“Wrlter,  n.  A  low,  mean  author;  a  poetaster; 
H  grul»-street  writer. 

u.  Same  as  Hedge-bill,  q.  v. 

KIver,  in  Virginia,  joins  Tliomson’s 
River  in  Culpepper  co.  to  form  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Kap- 
piihuniiock  River. 

llo<IJaz,  (hed'jasy)  or  El  IIe'jaz,  one  of  the  five  grand 
divisions  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  bounded  N.  M  tlio 
desert  of  Syria,  E.  by  the  Nedjd.  S.  by  Yemen,  W.  ny  the 
Ri-d  Sea,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Egypt,  drea,  95,000  sq.  m. 
II.  is  mountainous,  and  has  on  the  N.  tlie  ceh-hrated 
mountains  Ibjreb  and  Sinai.  No  rivers,  but  some  springs 
and  wells, which  dry  up  during  the  summer.  I^nd.  Balm, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  the  finest  Arabian  horses 
are  raised  in  II.  It  is  esiieeiully  famous  as  containing 
Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two  great  objects  of  Mohumuie- 
dan  pilgrimage. 

IIe<l4>ii'i€,  a.  [Gr. /icefonfA'oi.]  Belonging  to  pleasure. 

Hedonic  Sect.  (Philos.)  S^ime  as  Cyrenaics,  q.  r. 
IIo<roiiism^  n.  (Philos.)  The  doctrines  enunciated 
by  the  Cykenaics,  q.  v. 
lled'oiiist,  n.  One  of  the  Hedonic  sect. 

Modyo'lin,  n.  [Or.  hedns,  sweet,  and  oto.Sy  the  ear;  said 
to  cure  deafness.!  (Bot.)  The  Ear-worts,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Jiuhiacete.  They  are  herbs,  many  species 
of  which  are  American,  and  among  them  H  cgr«?ea, 
the  Innocence,  or  Dwarf  Pink,  an  elegant  little  plant, 
found  in  moist  grounds,  fields,  and  road-sides.  Its  blos¬ 
soms  appear  early,  and  are  usually  found  in  patches  of 
considerable  extent,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  cerulean  hue.  The  cauline  leaves  are  small, 
opposite,  lance-ovnte.  Stems  very  slender,  forked,  3-5' 
high,  each  branch  hearing  a  flower.  Corolla  pale  blue, 
yellowish  at  the  centre. 

Ho<ryi>liaiio,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Mimetite,  q.  v. 
It  is*  mainly  composed  of  arseniate  of  lead,  with  some 
jihosphate  and  arseniate  of  lime. 
lle<lys'aruiii,  n.  [Gr.  hedus,  sweet,  and  aroma,  smell ; 
some  of  the  species  being  fragrant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  ordor  Fabacew. 

IIoo<l,  r.  a.  [A.S  hrdun  ;  I),  hneden  ;  DAn.hytle;  Ger. 
hulrn,  to  h»ok  after,  to  guard  ;  Icel.  halld,  guardianship  ; 
probably  allied  to  Gr.  kedomaa,  to  be  concerned  f(*r; 
Sansk.  chad,  to  cover.]  To  guard;  to  watch  ;  to  look  to 
or  after;  to  mind  ;  to  regard  with  care;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  attend  to;  toobstive. 

“  With  pleasure  Argus  tbe  musician  heeds." —  Dryden. 

— ft.  Cure:  attention;  caution;  notice;  circumspection; 
observation;  regard. 

••  Thou  must  take  heed,  my  Fortius. —  Addison. 

— Fearful  attention;  close  w’atch  for  danger;  cautious 
scrutiny.  —  Serious  regard;  respectful  notice  or  obser¬ 
vation. 

•'  No  heed  is  given  to  what  he  says.”—  L' Estrange. 

— r.fi.  To  mind;  to  consider;  to  pay  attention  to. 
Ileod'fiik  rt-  Giving  hce«l:  attentive;  observing; 
watchful:  w.ary;  cautious;  circumspect;  ks,  Iveedful  of 
a<lvice,  heedful  care. 

Ilood'flilly, atip.  Attentively;  carefully;  cautiously; 
watchfully. 

If n.  Quality  of  being  heedful;  atten- 
tiim;  caution;  watchfulness;  circumspection;  vigi¬ 
lance;  wariness. 

lleod'losft,  a.  Inattentive;  careless;  remiss;  negli¬ 
gent;  thoughtless;  regardless;  unobserving. 
Heod'lessly,  adv.  In  a  heedless  manner;  carelessly; 
negbgentlv ;  inattentively. 

IIe<‘d'lo!S»n4‘SS.  n.  Quality  of  being  heedless  ;  inat¬ 
tention  ;  carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  negligence. 
Heol,  n.  (A.S.  hel;  Du.  hiel ;  probably  allied  to  Gr. 
hclox.  a  nail,  a  knot,  a  protuberance.]  The  part  of  the 
find  w  hich  protuberates  behind  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the 
foot,  and,  smnetiines.  the  whole  foot;  —  in  man  and 
qujuinipeds.  —  The  hinder  part  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  8(»ck, 

Ac. _ Something  shape*!  like  the  human  heel ;  protu- 

leTance:  a  swelling;  a  knob;  a  projecti<»n.  —  The  clos¬ 
ing  <»r  latter  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  legi.slative  session. 
—  A  spur,iii  application  to  its  being  adjusted  to  the  heel 
of  a  hoot :  as.  to  ply  a  horse  with  the  heel. 

(Naut.)  The  after  extremity  of  a  ship  s  keel.  —  The 
foot  of  a  mnst,  boom,  laiwsprit,  Ac. 

(Arch.)  A  cvniH  reversa,  so  called  by  workmen. 
(Gwilt.)  —  That  partof  a  rafter  which  rests  on  the  wali- 
plate. 

To  hed  over.  (Naut.)  To  incline  to  one  side ;  as,  the 
ship  heeled  over  to  port. — Neck  and  heels,  the  entire 
lengtii  of  the  body;  as,  he  fell  neck  and  heels.  —  To  go 
beds  fO'er  head,  to  turn  over  after  the  manner  of  a 
Bomer.sHt ;  hence,  to  go  about  anything  rashly  or  un- 
adviscilly.—  To  have  the  heAs  of,  to  he  the  swifter  of  in 
running!  —  To  beat  the  heels  of,  to  follow  hard  upon ;  to 
pursue  closely. 

Want !  ugly  want  Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  mein  view."  Otway. 

To  lau  by  the  heels,  to  fetter ;  to  shackle ;  to  imprison. 
_  To  lie.  out  at  the  heels,  to  wear  ragged  stockings  on 
one's  feet ;  hence,  to  be  poverty-stricken,  or  in  bad  con¬ 
dition. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  fteel#."—  Shaks. 
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7b  cool  the  hefh,  to  wait ;  to  dance  attendance.  —  To 
show  the  heels^  or  a  pair  of  heeU^  to  flee ;  to  escape  or 
run  from. —  7b  lake  to  the  herls,  to  run  away ;  to  make 
one's  es^'ape ;  to  betake  to  fli^^ht. 

Heel,  r.  a.  To  add  a  bee!  or  heels  to;  to  furnish  with  | 
heels ;  as,  to  herl  a  piur  of  boots.  —  To  perform  by  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  heels. 

**  1  cADDot  stDg.  Dor  heel  the  high  tarolt."  —  Shnks. 

(Sports.)  To  arm  with  a  gaflf  for  fighting;  as,  to 
a  cock.  ^ 

— r.  n.  To  lean  over,  as  a  ship.  i 

Heel'er,  n.  (Sports.)  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels. 

Ileel'-piece,  n.  .K  patch  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a' 
b«x)t  or  shoe.  —  Armor  for  the  heels.  —  The  end  ;  as,  the 
hr^l’piece  of  a  book.  i 

Heel'-post,  n.  In  a  steam-ship,  the  post, 

which  supports  a  6<Tew-propeller. 

Heel'-tap,  n.  A  small  piece  of  leather  fixed  to  the 
heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  — A  small  residuum  of  liquor 
left  at  the  lK)ttom  of  a  glass  after  drinking. 

— V.  a.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the  heel  of  a  boot  or 
shoe. 

Hoer-tool,  n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  for  roughing 
out  a  piece  of  iron,  or  turning  it  to  somewhat  neiir  the  ( 
intended  size  ;  it  has  a  very  acute  cutting  edge  and  an 
angular  base  or  heel.  ' 

Heer,  n.  The  length  of  two  cuts  of  threads,  linen  or 
wooll»*n. 

Heorleii,  (hare^lm^)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  14  ra. 
N.  of  Maestricht.  Slanuf.  Needles,  linen,  and  beer  ;  a 
trade  of  considerable  extent  in  Ciittle  is  also  wirrled  on. 
Pop.  4,780. 

Heft,  n.  [Icel.  hofgi,  weight.]  Weight :  ponderosity  of 
substance.  (Us*^  as  l*ruvincial  English,  ami  collo¬ 
quially  in  the  U.  States.)  —  The  bulk  of  anything.  (.\n 
AMieri<-HU  colloquialism.) 

— r.  a.  To  heave  or  raise  up ;  to  elevate.  —  To  prove  the 
weight  or  bulk  of  by  lifting.  (UstMl  provincially  in  Eng¬ 
land.  and  colloquially  in  tlie  U.  States.) 

lleft'ed.  a.  Lifted;  raised;  —  hence,  by  implication, 
agit.ited;  perturbed.  ( Use«l  in  composition.) 

Hojfarty*»  CrnsH  Roads,  in  Pinnsj/lvania^  a  post- 
office  of  Clearfiehl  CO. 

Geo'io  Wilhelm  FaisDRicH,  a  German  thinker, 
and  the  foun<ler  ol  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  B.  at 
Stnttgiirt,  1770.  Hew. is  professor  successively  at  .Tena, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  He  was  at  first  the  disciple  of 
S^'helling,  with  whom  he  w.is  a.ssociated  in  the  conduct 
of  a  philosophical  journal  in  1802-3.  But  his  opinions 
gradually  took  a  different  turn.  He  rejected  Schelling's 
intellectual  iiituitton  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption, 
although  he  continue<l  to  inaiutain  its  leading  idea, — 
the  unity  of  the  subjective  or  ideal,  and  the  objective  or 
real :  and  in  this  idea  endeavored  to  establish  that  abso¬ 
lute  cognition  and  absolute  truth,  which  alone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  8ch'M)l,  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
philosophical  spirit.  II.  seems  not  to  have  perfecte<i  his 
system ;  and  as  he  had  no  power  of  exposition,  or  of 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  clear  view  of  his  philosophy.  Indeed,  it  would  ap|>ear 
that  he  himself  had  the  same  notion;  for  he  is  sibl  to 
have  re  narkeil,  that,  “of  all  his  numerous  disciples, 
only  one  had  ever  understooil  him,  and  even  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  him  falsely.*’  Be  this  Jis  it  may,  his  system  is 
at  present  the  centre  of  nearly  all  philosophical  interest 
in  Germany,  chiefly  from  the  widely  discrepant  de¬ 
ductions,  political  and  religious,  which  his  friends  and 
enemies  draw  from  it ;  some  m  iinbiining  it  to  be  favoni- 
ble  to  the  present  onler  of  things  in  Church  and  State, 
others  founding  upon  it  conclusions  at  variance  with  all 
ordinary  notions  of  religion  or  morality.  His  most  im- 
p<.)rtiiut  works  are  his  Phe7tO'neHology  of  the  Mind; 
lytgic ;  and  Enryclopf^dia  of  PuilosophicaX  Sciences.  D. 
of  cholera,  at  Berlin.  1831. 

Hesr<*  IiAiK  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Hegel. 

— n.  .4n  ailhereiit  of  HexeKs  philosophical  svstem. 

Hesrel  iani*4iii.  n.  The  philosophical  1 

doctrines  prop«'>muied  by  Hegel. 

He'^iiiS,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-township  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  CO.;  pop.  abt.  1,102. 

He^i'ra.  Heji'  ra.  n.  [.\r.  hUljirah^  departure.] 
(Oiron.)  The  sera  from  which  Mohammedan  nations 
compute  all  chronological  events  subsequent  to  the  flight 
of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  July,  022.  The  fir.st  day  of  the  first  year  j 
of  the  H  is,  therefore,  the  16th  of  July  in  that  year.  I 
As  there  are  only  354  days  in  the  Mohammedan  year,  it 
follows  that  33  of  their  years  are  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  32  years  according  to  our  system  of  ret  koning.  Wei 
must,  therefore,  in  bringing  any  date  reckoned  from  the 
H.  to  its  corresponding  date  according  to  the  Christian  1 
»ra.  subtract  3  years  from  every  100  years  contained  in  ! 
it,  or,  to  speak  more  ac<*urately.  one  year  for  every  33 
years,  and  then  add  to  ihe  result  the  number  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  in  which  the  H.  took  place,  less  one; 
and  in  converting  a  date  of  the  Christian  sera  into  its 
corresponding  date  reckoning  from  the  if.,  we  must  re-1 
verse  the  process,  siibtnicting  the  number  of  the  year 
in  which  the  R.  took  place,  le.ss  one  from  it,  and  adding' 
to  the  result  one  year  for  every  3*2  years  contained  in  it.  J 
Thus,  if  we  re«iiiire  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  which  the! 
year  of  the  H.  1*280  commences,  we  must  subtract  38 
from  it.  or  1  for  every  entire  33  years,  and  add  621  to  the 
result,  1242,  which  gives  1863.  If.  on  the  other  band, 
we  re<iuire  the  year  of  the  H.  that  commences  in  1S63,  i 
we  must  subtract  621  from  this  amount,  and  to  the  re¬ 
sult,  124*2,  add  one  year  for  every  entire  32  years  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  which  gives  1280. 

Heidelberg',  (hVdel-berg^)  a  celebrated  city  of  S.  Qer-| 


many,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  Neckar,  abt.  12  m.  above  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  30  N.  of  Carlsruhe, 
and  48  m.  S.  of  Fraiiktbrt-un-the-Main.  The  city  is  pic¬ 
turesquely  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  and  is 
an  ancient,  but  gloomy  and  ill-built  place.  The  SchloBs 
or  palace  of  the  electors  palatine,  is,  perhaps,  excepting 
the  Alhambra,  the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  Europe, 
exhibiting  as  it  dues  many  varieties  of  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  one  of  the  cellars  of  this  palace  is  the 
famous  tun  of  Heidelberg^  (constructed  in  1751,  and 
empty  since  1769,)  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding 
283,*2»jO  bottles.  Tlie  terrace  and  gardens  command  fine 
views,  extending  as  fur  8.  as  the  diusky  outline  of  the 
Vosges.  The  university  of  H.  is,  excepting  that  of 
Prague,  the  oldest  in  tiermany,  having  been  founded  by 
Rupert  II.,  elector-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  1386.  JI. 
has  no  trade  of  any  importJince.  The  date  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  city  is  not  knoMn.  The  period  between 
1382  and  the  opening  of  tlie  Tliirty  Years'  War,  appears 
to  have  been  the  ajra  of  it.s  greatest  prosperity,  lor  it 
then  displayed  all  the  splendor  ariring  from  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  com  t  of  the  eleclors- 
palutine.  //.  W5iS  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Bavarians 
in  16'22;  sacke<l  Ity  Tiiremie  in  1674,  and  ravaged  by  the 
French  in  1689  and  in  1693.  The  electors  removed  their 
residence  to  Maiinheini  in  1719.  Ibp.  (187H),  22,334. 

Iloi  delberg.  in  l^nnsylvaniay  a  township  of  Berks 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  township  of  Lehigh  co. :  pop.  abt  1,700. 

— A  township  of  York  co.;  P"p.  abt.  4,500. 

Heid'lersbiirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Adams  CO.,  abt.  *26  m.  S.S  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Heifer,  (hefery)  n.  [A.  S.  heafre,  heafore;  probably 
akin  to  Ileb.  pura,  a  heiler,  fern,  of  ^r,  a  young  bul¬ 
lock.]  A  young  cow. 

•*Xo  tbirstj  keifert  seek  the  gliding  flood.'*— P»pe. 

Hel^h-ho,  (/iTVid,)  An  exclamation  indicating 

some  degree  of  languor  or  luieasiDess. 

Heigh-ho  l  an  t  be  not  four  bj  the  day,  I  11  be  hanged.”— 

Height,  (/iff.)  n.  [A.  S.  heahthOy  heatho  —  heah,  bigh. 
Sje  High  J  Elevation  above  the  ground;  any  indefinite 
distance  above  the  earth  ;  eminence.  —  The  altitude  of 
an  object;  the  distan«*e  which  anything  rises  above  its 
foot,  basis,  or  foumlation  :  as.  the  height  of  a  spire,  the 
height  of  a  mountain.  “  I  know  she  is  about  my  height.'^ 
(Shais.)  —  All  eminence;  a  summit;  an  elevated  part 
of  anything;  a  hill  or  monatain  ;  any  elevated  ground  ; 
as,  iUo  heights  of  Abraham,  Alpine  heighu.  —  Elevation 
of  rank  or  dignity ;  elevati«*n  in  power,  learning,  fame, 
reputation,  Ac.;  preeminence;  advanced  station  of  social 
rank:  prominence;  distinction:  a.s,  the  height  of  fame. 

—  Furthest  exertion  ;  utmost  degree  of  extent  or  force  : 
full  completion  ;  as.  the  height  of  a  crisis,  the  height  of 
happines.'*,  misery,  folly,  goml-breeding,  Ac.,  the  height 
of  a  gale,  height  of  a  fever. 

“  Despair  is  the  height  of  inadoess.” — i^AerlocJfe. 

— Advance;  degree;  progress  toward  elevation  or  perfec¬ 
tion:  grade. 

Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  height*  ...  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  religion. "-^dciisois. 
iGeom.)  See  .4ltitci>K. 

Heigplit'oii*  V  a.  To  raise  higher;  to  elevate;  to  make 
higii ;  as.  to  heighten  a  house  by  the  addition  of  a  story. 

—  To  advance  in  progress  toward  a  better  state;  to 
ameliorate;  to  improve;  to  increase  in  excellence;  as, 
to  heighten  a  poetical  description.  —  To  aggravate;  to 
augment  in  violence,  as  distress;  to  intensify;  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards  u  worse  state. 

**  Foreign  slates  used  their  endeavors  to  heighten  our  confusions." 

Additon. 

— To  make  prominent  by  means  of  contrast:  to  set  off  to 
advantage  by  touches  of  light  or  brilliant  colors;  to 
make  brighter;  as,  to  heighten  a  tint. 

"0  fair  undress!  it  heighten*  ease  with  grace.'*— TAomsoa. 

Ileiatit'enor,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  heightens. 

IfeiKr.a.  [A.  S  ]  To  cover;  to  tile,  (o.) 

II  eilbronii,  a  town  of  South  Germany,  in 

WUrtemberg,  near  the  Neckar,  25  m.  N.  of  Stuttgart. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  square  tower,  in  which 
Gdtz  von  Berlicliingen  (the  hero  of  one  of  Gbtlie's  dra¬ 
mas)  was  confined  in  1V25.  Mamif.  Woollen  cloths, 
hats,  brandy,  paper,  white-lead,  tobacco.  Ac.  Ptp.  13,730. 

IIei'lig:enMtadt«  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Leine,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gaislade,  47  m.  N.W. 
of  Erfurt.  Pop.  6,6*28. 

lleil  iiigr.n.  See  Helixo. 

Hei  lie.  Heinrich,  a  celebrsted  German  poet  and  lit^ 
rateur,  was  b.  of  Jewish  parents,  in  DUsseldorf,  in  1800. 
Intended  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  was  sent  to  Ham¬ 
burg  for  the  neces.^^ary  training,  hut  after  several  years’ 
trial  he  preferred  to  study  law.  and  went  to  the  new 
university  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  August  W.  Schlegel.  Ho  afterwanls  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Gottingen ;  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel;  associated  at  Berlin  with  Varn- 
hagen  von  Enso  and  his  gifted  wife,  with  Cliamisso, 
Grabbe,  and  other  leading  literary  characters  of  the  day  ; 
graduated  LLD,  and  in  18*2i  renounced  Judaism  and 
professed  Christianity.  The  change,  however,  was  merely 
formal,  as  he  had  apparently  no  religious  faith,  and  ri<U* 
cnle*d  all  forms  alike.  He  led  an  unsettled  life  for  some 
years,  irritateil  and  depressed  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
literary  ventures.  Alter  the  French  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  he  settled  at  Paris,  frequently,  however,  travelling 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  About  1835  he  married  a 
French  lady,  whose  faithful  ministrations  alleviated  the 
bitter  sufferings  of  his  last  years.  By  an  attack  of  pa¬ 
ralysis  In  1847  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  he  became  totally  blind,  and  subject  to  the 
severest  bodily  pain.s.  From  that  time  he  was  confined 
to  his  room,  but  endured  all  w  ith  singular  fortitude,  and 
continued  his  literary  labors  to  the  last.  His  best  works 


Fig.  1262.  —  heinrich  heine. 


are  the  Buch  der  Lieder,  published  In  1827:  Heue  Cedichie^ 
1844;  Pomanzrro,  1851;  and  The  Krisehibler,  his  first 
successful  book,  which  appeared  in  4  vols.  between  18*25 
and  1831.  Among  his  other  writings  are,  Kahldorf  tiher 
den  Adel;  Der  Salon;  the  bitter  personal  satire  Peber 
Borne:  Deutschland ytin  Winter- Marchen ;  and  Troll. 

H.  w  ill  probably  be  longest  remembered  for  his  songs, 
many  of  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  are  even 
thought  by  some  to  rival  in  their  delicacy  and  finish  the 
earlier  songs  of  Giethe.  H.  D.  at  Paris,  1866.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  his  songs,  by  Wallis,  appeared  the 
same  year.  His  literary  remains,  edited  by  Adolph 
Strodniann,  were  published  in  one  vol.,  1870. 

Heliioiii^i,  (ha'nus,)  a.  (Fr.  hainevx  —  haine,  hatred, 
malice,  from  hairy  to  hate,  from  ol  s.  Lat.  odircy  pr.  infin. 
of  Lat.  f  diy  odisse,  to  hate.]  Hateful ;  odious  ;  —  hence, 
characterized  by  gi'eat  wickedness;  flagrant ;  enormous; 
aggravated;  monstrous;  abominable;  flagitious;  atro¬ 
cious  ;  as.  a  heinous  sin,  hrinous  sacrilege. 

Hei'iioiii^ly,  In  a  heinous  manner;  hatefully; 
monstrously:  flagrantly. 

Hei'iioii!miOT%S«  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  heinous ; 
hatefulness;  odiou,snes8;  enormity;  as,  the 
of  a  crime. 

llein'tzolman,  Samuel  P.,  an  .American  general,  b. 
in  Pennsylvania.  1807,  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  in  1822.  After  passing  through  the  subordinate 
grades  until  he  brcame  captain,  he  served  during  the 
Mexican  war.  obtained  the  rank  of  major  in  1847.  and 
served  in  California.  In  1861  he  was  brevetted  lieut.- 
colonel  for  nieritorions  services  against  the  Indians,  and 
WHS  ordered  to  Washington,  to  lake  the  position  of  in¬ 
spector-general  of  the  Ion  es.  In  May,  1861,  II.  was  com¬ 
missioned  colonel  ol  the  17th  regular  infantry,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  division  of  Gen.  McDowell's  army  at  Bull 
Run.  July  2lRt,  where  he  was  wounded.  Atterwards 
promoted  brig.-general  of  voluTiteers.  H,  during  the 
organization  of  the  army  in  the  winter  of  1861-2,  held 
command  of  u  division.  On  the  moving  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  in  March.  1862,  the  third  army  corps  was 
placed  under  Gen.  command.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  niaj  -geneml  of  volunteers 
fi»r  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  com¬ 
manded  his  corps  during  the  battles  of  the  latter  days 
of  Gen.  Pope's  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Virginia.  H's 
corps  formed  the  right  wing  of  Pope's  arniy  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Aug.  30. 1862.  During  the  Mary¬ 
land  campaign  he  held  command  of  the  defences  at 
Wa.shington.  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  “Department  of  Wasliinglon,”  and  of  the 
22d  army  corps,  which  he  held  during  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  in  May  and  July, 
1863.  Gen.  H.  left  the  arni\  in  Feb.,  1869,  and  receiveil 
retired  rank  as  Maj.-General  U.  S.  A.  D.  May  1st,  188(), 

Heir*  (ffr,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  heir,  here  ;  I.at.  /icr^s.]  (Law.) 
He  who  is  born  or  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock. and  upon 
whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  immediately  upon  the  death  ol  his  nnees- 
tor. —  Heir-apparent,  he  who  (by  law  or  custom)  must 
succeed,  by  descent,  to  the  hereditaments,  if  he  survive 
the  present  holder.  —  he  who  stands 

nearest  in  succession  in  the  present  circumstances,  lut 
whose  rights  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of 
some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

— One  who  inherits  or  takes  fn^m  an  ancestor;  or  who  re¬ 
ceives  anything  from  another,  in  the  manner  of  an  heir; 
a.8,  the  heir  of  a  glorious  race,  the  heirs  of  shame. 

— r.  a.  To  inherit;  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  or  in¬ 
heritance  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor.  (R.) 

Heir-appar'oiicy,  n.  State  or  position  of  being  an 
heir-apparent. 

Heir'doin,  n.  State  of  an  heir;  succession  by  inheri¬ 
tance. 

Heir'ess,  n.  A  female  heir>  or  a  female  who  inherits 
an  estate. 

Heir'less,  a.  Without,  or  wanting  an  heir. 
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f lei  r  loom,  n.  [Heir^  and  A.  S.  Jomay  gtlnmay  a  loom, 
household  sluff,  furniture,  utensils,  Ac.  See  Loom.]  {Law.) 
A  term  applied  to  such  goods  and  personal  chattels  as, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  chattels,  go  by  the  special 
custom  of  a  particular  place  to  the  heir,  together  with 
the  inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executors  or  adminis¬ 
trators. 

lieir'sliip,  n.  The  state,  character,  or  privileges  of 
an  heir;  right  to  8uccee<l  to  an  i'lheritance.  • 

HeiH'tor,  Louenz,  a  German  surgeon,  B.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1683.  He  became  physician-general  to  the 
Hutch  military  hospital;  ami  in  1710  wjts  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Altorf.  From  thence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  died,  1758.  if.  wjis  the 
founder  of  the  new  German  system  of  surgery,  in  which 
through  him  great  improvements  were  made.  Ills  chief 
work  is  the  Vhirurgie  (Nuremb.,  1718).  which  was  the 
standard  work  for  many  years,  and  was  translated  into 
all  the  lan<:uagc8  of  Europe. 

llein't erMbiir;;:,  in  i*mmylvaniay  a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  co. 

lloji'  ra,  n.  See  Heuira. 

Ifel'aniyM,  n.  [Gr.  /k^/os,  a  fawn,  and  wiy.?,  mouse.] 
{Z"UL)  Vhe  Jumping'hareyd,!!  animal  which  constitutes 
a  genus  of  mam¬ 
malia  of  the  ord. 

RfhUntiay  allied 
to  the  Jerboas. 

The  head  is  largo, 
the  tail  lung,  the 
fore-logs  are  very 
short  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the 
hinder.  They 
have  fo  u  r  mo¬ 
lars,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  two  la- 
m  i  n  ae ;  their 
lower  incisors 
are  truncated; 
the  fore-feet  Fig.  1263.  —  African  jumpino-hare. 
have  five  toes,  \.Hetamyt  caffer.) 

furnished  with 

long  pointed  nails  ;  the  hind-feet  have  four  toes,  which 
are  separated  as  far  jis  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus,  and 
furnished  with  large  claws,  almost  roseinhling  hoofs. 
The  species  Helamys  ca^'er  is  pale  fulvous,  with  a  long 
tuftecl  tail,  black  at  tlie  tip.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit, 
aiul.  like  it,  inhabits  deep  burrows.  Figure  1263  ex- 
hiluts  one  about  to  spring,  while  another  is  at  the  mouth 
of  its  burrow. 

Hold,  i>np.  and  pp.  of  Hold.  7.  v. 

Ilel  der,  (The,)  a  maritime  town  of  Holland,  on  a  spit  ^ 
of  land  opposite  the  Texel,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  .Amster¬ 
dam;  L:it.  52°  57' 42"  N.,  I^n.  4°  44' 55"  E.  Being  im-l 
porUnt  from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mara-Di^p, 
or  channel  to  the  Zuy«ler*Zee,  and  having  almost  thei 
only  deep-water  harbor  on  the  Dutch  coast,  it  is  stnmgly 
f*rtitted.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  connects  with 
Amsterdam  hy  the  Helder  canal,  the  finest  in  Holland. 
The  famous  Van  Tromp  was  killed  in  a  sea-fight  off  The 
H.  in  1653,  and  the  British  captured  it  in  1799.  Pop. 
19.423. 

Hel'ilerberg'^,  in  Xe.w  Ynrl\  a  ridge  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  Schoharie  and  Albany  cos. 

Heron.  {Myth.)  T  he  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  of 
Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  or  of  the  king  Tyndareus  and  Leda 
his  wife,  according  to  the  various  statements  of  the 
poets,  was  the  most  heautiful  woman  of  her  time,  and 
married  to  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  Her  guilty  elope¬ 
ment  with  Paris,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Lacedaemon  as  ambassa<lor,  lerl  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  destruction,  after  a  10  years* 
siege,  of  Troy.  Upon  the  death  of  Paris,  she  nuirried ! 
bis  brother  Deiphobus,  and  when  the  city  was  at  last 
Kicked,  returned  to  Sparta  with  her  linsbund  Menelaus. 
Being  banished  from  Sparta  on  the  death  of  Menelaus, 
she  retired  to  the  island  of  Ilhodes,  where,  having  ex¬ 
cited  the  envy  of  Polyxo,  the  queen  of  the  isle,  she  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled. 

Hel  'eii,  in  Minnesotay  a  town.ship  of  McLeod  co. ;  pop.\ 
about  300. 

llel'eii.  in  Pmnsylvaniay  a  township  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  about  650. 

n.  {MrUor.)  See  Castor  and  Poli.ux. 

Hele'iia.  (Kt.,)  the  mother  of  Con.stantine  the  Great, 
was  of  obscure  birth  in  Bithynia.  Constantins  Chlorus 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her,  while  in  that 
country:  hut  when  he  became  associatetl  with  Diocle¬ 
tian  in  the  empire,  he  divorced  Helena,  and  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maxiniianus.  Con¬ 
stantine,  at  his  accession,  paid  due  honors  to  his  mother, 
and  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Augi>sta.  At  the  age 
of  80  she  went  to  Palestine,  where,  it  is  said,  she  assisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross;  soon  after  which 
she  die<l. 

llele'iia.  (St.,)  a  precipitous  and  lone  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  ami  lying 
800  m.  from  the  island  of  .Ascension,  m.  from  the 

coast  of  Benguela,  South  Africa,  and  2.0(X)  m.  from  the 
coast  of  S.  America,  in  15°  5.5'  S.  latitude,  and  5°  43'  \V. 
longitude.  Saint  Ileiena  occupies  an  area  of  47  sq.  ni., 
and  U  almost  everywhere  surrounded  i>y  rugged,  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks,  rising  from  6<)'»  to  1,2(K)  feet,  here  and 
there  broken  through  by  chjisras  extending  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Tho  most  important  of  these  rifts  is  St.  James’ 
Valley,  on  the  north-west,  terminating  in  James  Town, 
the  only  port  or  harbor  in  the  island,  am!  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  authorities.  The  town  is  so  strong¬ 
ly  defended,  both  hy  nature  and  art,  that  it  may  defy 
invasion.  The  interior  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  and  iduntutions,  and  the  climate  so 


remarkably  healthy,  that  invalids  from  India  retire  to' 
it  for  the  benefit  of  their  healtli.  Diana's  Peak,  tlie 
highest  point  in  tlie  island,  is  2,693  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  total  population,  including  Europeans,  the  garrison, 


Fig.  1264.  —Jamestown,  (st.  Helena.) 


Chinese,  and  negroes,  is  about  5,000.  St.  Helena  derives, 
its  only  importance  from  its  lieiug  on  the  direct  route ' 
from  the  E.  Indies  to  Europe ;  but  its  imperishable 
celebrity  is  due  to  its  having  been  the  place  of  c<U)fim*- 
meiit  in  whh  h  Napoleon  X.,  under  the  guard  of  England. 
agomze<l  from  1815  to  1821.  Longwood.  where  he  died, 
is  at  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  and  situate  2,0CK)  feet 
above  sea.  His  remains  lay  here,  also,  till  IM9.  when, 
by  permission  of  the  English  government,  tliey  were 
conveyeil  to  France. 

Ilolo'na.  in  Arkansany  a  town,  cap.  of  Philliiis  co.,  on 
the  Mississijipi  River,  80  m.  below  Memphis,  ami  700  m. 
above  New  Orleans.  Pop.  about  3.500.  A  battle  took 
place  here,  July  4,  1863,  between  a  force  of  8.000  Con¬ 
federates,  under  Gen,  Holmes,  and  one  of  Nationals,  eoni- 
manded  by  Gen.  Prentiss,  in  wliich,  after  some  hours  of 
desperate  contest,  the  former  retreated  with  a  tuUl  loss 
of  i.'i36  men.  Union  loss  about  250. 

llel  o'na*  in  Iowa.,  a  post-office  of  Tama  co. 

Ilele'nti.  in  Keutucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co..  about 
10  m.  S  E.  of  .Maysville. 

]Iele'iia«  in  J/inuAfofa,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Scott 
CO.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Sliukopee  ;  ;"»/>.  ortown.‘<liip.  abt.  200. 

llole'iia*  in  M/ntana  'Lrritoryy  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Edgerton  co. 

Hole'll^.,  in  Xf.w  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  on  St.  Kegis  River,  abt.  33  in.  N.E.  of  Canton. 

Ilel^'na.  in  hxas.A  post-village,  cap.  of  Karnes  co.,  on 
the  San  Antonio  River,  abt.  56  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio. 

icolo'iia.  in  a  post-village  of  Iowa  co.,  on 

the  Wisconsin  River,  abt,  35  in.  W.N.W.  of  .Madison. 

Hele  na  Station,  in  IIV.'fcou.siM.a  P.  0.  of  Iowa  co. 

I  llel  en  i'nrnaee,  in  I‘fnva..  a  P.  0.  of  Clarion  co, 

Ilelo'niiiin,  n.{Bot..)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  AxUracfiif. 
The  American  Sneeze-wort.  //.  is  a  very  lit¬ 

tle  plant,  in  <lamp  places,  with  a  stem  2  to  3  feet  high, 
brandling;  leaves  tapering  to  each  end;  flowers  large, 
numetcjus,  terminal,  with  drooping  rays,  eacli  ending  in 
3  obtuse  teeth,  and  longer  than  the  larger,  glolu)se  disc. 

Hol'en'‘»,  i  St..)  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire. 3^m. 
E  N.E  of  Prescot.  Manuf.  Plate-glass,  bottles,  watch- 
movements,  chemicals,  ami  earthenware.  Pttp  13,396. 

Hol'eiiville.  or  Helensville,  in  a  post- 

village  of  Jefferson  co ,  about  6  m.  E.  of  Jefferson, 
lle'liac.  lloli'aeal,  a.  [Lat.  heUacu^,  from  Gr.  hfli- 
akos  —  helio^.  the  sun.  akin  to  ht'lcy  splendor,  brightness.] 
(d.f^ron.)  When  a  star  appears  above  the  horizon,  and 
becomes  visible  a  short  time  before  sunrise,  its  rising  is 
Siiid  to  be  heliacal.  In  the  cjvse  of  a  star  which  is  close 
to  the  sun's  orbit  when  the  sun,  by  reason  of  its  course 
along  its  orbit,  is  approaching  tlie  star,  the  sun  rises 
after  the  star,  and  sets  after  It;  but  when  the  sun  has 
pas-sed  the  sbir,  and  is  recetling  from  it,  the  star  begins 
to  rise  before  the  sun.  ami  sets  before  it.  Wfien  the  sun 
is  close  to  the  star  in  its  rising  and  settin.'.  or  when 
both  bodies  rise  and  set  nearly  at  the  same  time,  tlie 
latter  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of  the  superior  bril¬ 
liancy  of  tho  former.  When,  therefore,  the  sun  is  ap¬ 
proaching  tlie  star,  and  the  star  become.s  vi.sible  at  its 
setting,  just  after  sunset,  it  is  said  to  be  set  h'-liacally  ; 
but  when  tlie  sun  has  passed  the  star,  and  it  is  visible  at 
its  rising  shortly  before  sunrise,  it  is  said  to  rise  heli- 
acally. 

Holi 'aoally.  adv.  Tn  an  heliacal  manner. 

n.pl.  {Gr.  Myth.)  Daughters  of  the  Sun. 
who  wept  amber  tears  on  the  death  of  Phaeton. 

Heli  an'theiiiuin.  u.  [Gr. sun,  am!  anthemoriyi 
ttowers.J  (B'lt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ordi-r  The 

Frost- wt-ed  or  Rock -rose,  //.  Gunadf’n.^fy  found  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  in  dry  fields  and  wood.s,  is  distin¬ 
guished  hy  its  flowers  with  large  bright-yellow  pebils, 
in  a  terminal  corymb. 

Ileliaiitho'i<la.  n.  {Zool.)  An  order  of em¬ 
bracing  those  which  have  a  well-<leveloped  aba<'tinal 
region,  conical  or  cylindrical  tentacles  around  the  mouth, 
and  the  ambulacral  square  always  open. 

Ileliaii'lliii^.  n.  [Gr.  helios;.  the  sun,  aidhoXy  flower.] 

(  Hot.)  The  Sun-flower,  a  gen.  of  plants,  order  As.ifTacr(t. 
The  species  H.  annual  is  a  well-known  annual.  It  is 
appropriately  named  the  snn-flower,  as  its  large  circular 
head  of  florets,  surrounded  by  golden  rays,  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  ideal  representation  of  the  sun ;  moreover,  it  never 
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ceases  to  adore  the  sun  while  the  earth  is  illuminated 
by  his  light ;  for  when  he  sinks  in  the  west,  the  flowers 
of  Helianthus  are  turned  towards  him,  and  when  he 
rises  in  tlie  %4st,  they  are  ready  to  be  cherished  by  his 
first  beams,  ^vine  writers  on  botany  deny  that'  the 
flowers  turn  with  the  sun;  but  their  oltservatioiis  do  not 
agree  with  popular  experience.  There  are  varieties  of 
H.  annuus  with  double  flowers,  the  tubular  florets  being 
all  changed  into  ligiiiate  ones,  like  those  of  the  ray. 
The  pith  of  the  stem  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is 
Sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of  inoxas.  The  fruits 
have  lately  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  a  kind  of 
soap  called  sunflower-soap.  The  species  H.  tuhfnnut 
produce  the  tubers  known  as  JerusaUm  artichokrSy 
w  liich  are  much  eaten,  like  potatoes.  The  word  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  merely  a  corruption  of  tlie  Italian  girasole. 

Hel'ionK  [From  Gr.  hflix.  See  Helix.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  helix;  spiral;  winding;  coiled  in  a 
spiral  form. 

Helioliry 'kiiiii,  n.  [Gr.  helios.  sun,  and  chryxox.  gold.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  .As/eracea?,  and  the  type 
of  tlial  group  of  flow’ers  wldch  are  called  Everlastings 
or  Immortelles.  These  “everlasting  flowers”  are  in 
fact  the  flower-henils  of  tlie  species  of  Hr'lichrysum  and 
of  plants  allied  to  it,  which  at  one  time  or  other  have 
been  sejiarated.  The  ornamental  part  consists  of  the 
involucral  scales,  w  Inch  in  addition  to  their  dry  scarious 
durable  character  have  acquired  colors  of  more  or  less 
brilliancy.  Tiie  common  //.  6r6ic/ea^wm  of  gardens  has 
given  rise  to  various  Everlastings  of  distinct  and  showy 
coI(  *rs. 

H(‘li<*iforni«  {ht-Us'i’formy)  a.  [Lat.  hfHxy  and^orma, 
form.]  Helical ;  haiiiig  the  forni  of  a  helix. 

Holio'idus  n.  pJ.  [Gr,  hclixy  a  spiral.]  {Zoiil.)  The 
Land-snaii  fa  m  i  1  y, 
containing  terrestrial 
gas!eroi>o<lou8  m  0  l- 
luscs.  They  have  a 
spiral  shell,  into 
whitdi  the  body  of  the 
animal  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  (Fig.  1265). 

Mo.s!  of  the  species 
ptettymuch  resemble 
the  ciuninon  snails  in  „. 
thfir  Imiuts,  leeaiiig  1265. -  hzlix  albolabris. 
on  vegetable  sub-  (Northern  States.) 

stances  of  various  kinds,  and  often  proving  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  There  are  4,000  living 
species,  and  300  tbssil. 

llel'icin*  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  produced  by  the 
actit>n  ot  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salido.  q.  v.  It  is  white, 
slightly  biller,  and  soluble  in  hot  w  ater  Form.  CisHjgO;. 

Hei  iCM>id,  u.  [{jt.  heiikorideo.  See  Helix.]  (GVr-m) 
There  are  two  surfaces  of  this  name:  the  derd'puble 
helicO'd  or  scrnv-xurfacey  whose  g**nerators  are  the  tan¬ 
gents  to  a  common  helix:  and  the  shfw  htlicoidy  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  line  which  moves  so  as  always  t<»  rest  on 
the  helix  and  cut  its  axis  perpendicularly.  The  former 
is  simply  the  developable  osculatrix  of  the  helix  —  a  de¬ 
velopable  surface,  therefore,  of  which  the  helix  is  the 
cuspidal  edge;  the  latter  is  a  conoid  having  the  helix 
for  its  directing  curve:  it  is,  in  fact,  tlie  focus  of  tho 
principal  normals  of  tlie  helix.  The  developable  hel¬ 
icoid  is  circumscribed  to  the  skew  helicoid,  the  helix 
itself  being  the  curve  of  contact.  Every  plane  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  helix  cuts  the  developable 
helicoid  in  the  involute  of  the  circular  section  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  that  helix  is  traced.  The  develop¬ 
able  helicoid  is  also  the  cycUfyiug  srur/ace  of  the  helix; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  surface  is  unfolded  into  a  plane, 
the  helix  becomes  a  circle. 

llerio<»i<l«  Helieoicral,  a.  Spirally  curved  or  in¬ 
voluted. 

Ifflicoid  Parabola.  {Math.)  See  Parabolic  Spiral. 

IIoli<.*oni'«*try,  n.  [Gr.  hdikos.  a  spiral,  and  mttrony 
measure.]  (G’eom.)  The  art  of  measuring  spinil  lines  on 
a  plane. 

lloricon,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  between  Lake  Copais 
and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  wr.s  celebrated  by  ancient 
pt»et!»  as  the  lavorite  seat  of  the  Muses.  The  Iofti<‘St 
suimiiit  (now  called  PaUnvuvi)  is  about  5,090  feet  high. 
At  the  bottom  of  If.  stood  the  village  of  Askra.  the 
re.'iidence  of  Hesiod,  and  the  seat  of  the  earliest  school 
of  poetry  in  Greece.  In  ascending  the  mountain  from 
Askra  (now  Pyrgdki).  the  traveller  passes  the  famous 
fountain  of  Aganippe,  the  waters  of  which  were  fabled 
to  bestow  inspiration.  The  Grove  of  the  Muses  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
.Mount  Mirandali,  one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon. 
Twenty  stadia  above  this  was  the  fountain  of  Hippo- 
crene.  probably  the  modern  Makariotia-a,  where  there 
is  still  a  fine  spring. 

Helioo'iiiaii.  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining  to  Helicon. 

He'lione,  (St,,)  a  fortified  seaport-tow  n,  and  cap.  of 
tlie  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel,  90  m.  S. 
of  Portland  Bill,  Eng.,  and  39  N.M.  of  St.  Male,  on  the 
French  coa^^t.  The  tow  n  stands  on  St.  Aiibin’s  Buy,  on 
a  slope  between  two  rocky  heights,  and  is  tolerably 
well-built.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  P>p.  32,480. 

He'liii;;,  Ileir’ins,  «.  [From  Ice),  hylia.]  That 
which  (•<*vers.  as  a  coverlet,  a  roof,  &c.  (o.) 

Heri;r4»laii<i.  Helooi.and,  [anc.  IPrlha.]  a  strongly 
fortified  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  North 
Sea,  26  m.  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  M  eser. 
A  rea,  5^  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  bare,  precipitous  rock, 
witliout  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  only  valuable  as  being  an 
important  naval  station,  and  as  commatiding  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Germany.  If.  possesses  two  good  liarbors,  and 
a  light-bouse.  The  inliabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
the  haddock  and  lobster  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on 
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to  a  large  extent.  H.  belonged  to  Denmark  till  1807, 
when  the  English  took  possession  of  it.  Fop.  abt.  2,600. 


Ftg.  1266.  —  HELIGOLAND. 


Hollocen'trlo.  Heliocen'trioal,  a.  fGr. 
and  kmtron.  centre.]  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to,  or  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  seen  from,  the  sun's  centre ;  as,  the  Julio- 
c^tnc  place  of  a  planet. 

H^Wicmtric  pdrallar.  Parallax. 

HAiocmlric  placf,  the  latitude,  longitude,  Ac.  of  a 
planet  or  heavenly  body.  The  heliocentriclatitudei  of  a 
planet  is  the  angle  oftbe  sun's  centre,  f<»rme»l  by  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  its  radius  vector  on  the  elliptic  and  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  tin*  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  fii'St  point 
of  .\ries.  Similarly,  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet 
is  the  angle  fonm*d  by  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
centres  of  both  planet  and  sun,  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  greatest  heliocentric  latitude  is  conse¬ 
quently  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  orbit. 

Heliocen  tric  S^'sfeni  n.  {Astron.)  The  system 
which  regards  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  our  solar  system. 
This  theory  was  first  propounded  by  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  and  aft«*rwards  establi.shed  by  Copernicus.  As 
put  forth  by  him,  it  needed  only  Newton's  hypothesis 
of  gravitation  to  complete  the  system  of  modern 
astronomy. 

If e'lioclirotne.  n.  [Gr.  helios,  and  chromay  color.]  A 
colored  photograph. 

Ifeliocliroin'ic,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  heli¬ 
ochromy. 

Ilelioch'roiny,  n.  The  art  of  producing  colored 
photographs. 

llelio<lo'rns,anativeof  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia,  and  who 
lived  near  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  was  bishop  of 
Tricca,  in  Thessjily,  but  deposed  towards  the  clo.se  of  bis  I 
life.  His  youthful  work,  ..fjfhiopica,  a  story  of  the  loves 
and  surprising  adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleji, 
in  poetical  prose,  is  di.^linguislied  by  its  strict  morality 
from  the  other  Greek  ronutnees.  It  has  been  frequently 
republished,  and  translatefi  into  many  languages.  It  is 
said  that  the  alternative  of  burning  bis  romance,  or 
resigning  his  bishopric,  being  given  him,  the  bishop 
preferred  the  latter. 

llcli€>$rnl>'aliiK.  See  Elaqabalcs. 

llelia$2r>*a|>h*  (heli-ografy)  n.  [See  below.]  .4  picture 
taken  l*y  the  process  of  heliograpby.  —  Tl»e  name  giv«*n 
to  an  instrument  devised  by  Warren  de  la  Rue  for  the 
special  object  of  obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun. 

llelio^rcapti  ic«  a.  Prt^uced  by,  or  pertaining  to  he- 
liography. 

Ilcliosr'raptiy,  n.  [Gr.  heho.%  and  graphein,  to  write.] 
A  general  name  given  to  the  art  of  fixing  images  of 
objects  by  means  of  Photography,  q.  r. 

lleliol  ater,  n.  fGr.Acfto;,  and  servant.]  A  sun- 

worshipper. 

Heliol'at ry«  n.  [Gr.^e/i'oj,  and  latreiay  worship.]  Wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sun. — See  S^bianism. 

Jle'liolitc*  «.  (.Vfn.)  Sun-stone  or  aventurine  feld¬ 
spar.  A  variety  of  Oligoclase,  q.  r. 

Hclioni'eter,  n.  [Gr.  helios^  the  sun,  and  metrein.  to 
measure.]  {Astron.)  An  instrument  invented  by  the 
astronomer  and  mathematician  Bougner,  about  the  mid- 
dleof  tlie  l^th  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  moon,  an«l  stars.  It  consists  of  a 
conical  tube,  fitted  with  two  object-glasses  of  the  same 
focal  length,  or  a  single  object-glass  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  are  made  to  slide  along  each  other  in 
the  line  of  section,  by  micrometer  screws,  in  connection 
with  graduated  scales.  The  glas.ses  are  contrived  to 
move  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tul>e.  When  the  H.  is  directed  towards  any  heavenly 
laxly,  two  images  are  formed  in  the  eye-glass  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  whirh  may  be  made  to  separate  entirely  from 
each  other,  or  coincide,  at  pleasure,  by  moving  the  object- 
glasses  by  the  micrometer  screw.  When  the  images 
coincide,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the 
heavenly  body  under  observation  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
object-gla.'jses ;  and  as  this  angle  and  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  centres  of  the  glasses  are  determinable  by  i 
the  graduated  srales  attached  to  the  instniment,  the 
diameter  of  the  heavenly  lK)dy  can  be  determined  when 
its  distance  from  the  oljserA’er  is  known,  or,  rice  rg»\«fa, 
its  distance  can  be  determined  if  its  diameter  be  known. 

Holiop'olis.  [Gr.,  city  of  the  sun.]  (Anc.Geng.)  Ai 
celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  called  in  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  ‘ 
the  English  version.  Ox,  jwn,  light.  The  Seventy  men¬ 
tion  expressly  that  On  is  If.  Jeremiah  calls  this  city  [ 
Beth-sheuiesh,  that  is,  house  or  temple  of  the  sun.  lu  | 


Ezekiel  the  name  is  pronounced  Aven.  which  is  the 
same  as  On.  'J’lie  .^n\b8  called  it  Ain-Shems,  founbiin 
of  the  sun.  All  these  names  come  fr(uii  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  city  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  worsliip  of  the  sun.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  mentions  that  two  obelisks  had  already 
been  carried  away  to  K<une.  At  present  its  site,  6  rn. 
N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  is  marked  only  by  extensive  ranges! 
of  low  mounds  full  of  ruiiiou.s  fragments,  and  a  solitary 
obelisk  fornnMi  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  |•i^ing 
about  sixty  feet  above  tlie  sand,  aud  covered  on  its  four 
sides  with  hieroglyphics. 
lf<»liop'<»lis  Syria*.  See  Balbec. 

Heliop'siM.  n.  [Gr.  helios^  and  opnhisy  appearnnc3.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asternr.e.if.  H.  Ifevis, 
the  Ox-eye,  is  the  most  conspicuous  .4 merican  species. 
It  is  a  largt*,  symmetrical  plant,  found  in  hedges  and  i 
thickets.  Its  stem  is 3-6  feet  high,  witli  branches  thick*, 
eiied  at  the  summit,  each  terminating  with  a  large,  sol- ' 
itary,  yellow  head.  | 

lle'liosropo,  n.  [Gr.  helios.  and  skopein^  to  view.] 
{Astron  )  The  name  given  hy  Sclieiner  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  own  invention  for  observing  tlie  stiii  with¬ 
out  hurting  the  eyesight.  The  ordinary  method  is  to 
place  a  disc  of  colored  glass  before  the  eye-piece  of  the 
teU«ci  'pe. 

He'liostrtf ,  w.  [Gr.  helios,  and  .datos,  standing.]  (0/>h>«.) 
An  in>truineiit  invented  by  Gravesande  for  the  pnrpo.**e 
of  obviating  in  optical  experiments  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  continual  change  of  dirn’tion  of  the 
solar  rays,  by  iert<.*cting  them  in  the  same  straight  line. 
It  is  easy  to  contrive  a  mechanism  by  which  this  object  | 
may  be  acebmplisbed.  Suppose  a  clock  to  be  jdaced 
within  its  dial  parallel  with  the  equator,  or  the  axis  of 
the  index-hands  panillel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth  ;  and 
suppose  furtluT.  a  pkI  connected  with  the  extremity  of 
the  hour-liand  to  meet  the  axis  produced  and  make  with 
it  the  proper  anglf ;  then  a  mirror  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  rod  will  have  tlie  motion  required.  The  H.  is  now 
extensividy  used  in  connection  with  the  Stereoscope,  q.v. 
IIe'liolr<»|>o,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  heliofropifoi,  a  flower  wliich 
turns  to  the  sun.J  {Bot.)  See  Heliotropium. 

{Geoflesy  )  An  instrument  by  which  the  sun's  rays 
can  be  reflected  to  a  cons^iderable  distance.  It  is  used 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  totnm.><niil  signals  from  one 
station  to  aimther,  and  to  make  distant  stations  distin¬ 
guishable  wlien  they  are  many  miles  apart,  that  the  sur¬ 
veyor  may  be  eiiiibled  to  determine  bis  angular  measure¬ 
ments  with  accuracy. — See  Geodesy. 

{Min.)  A  <leej)  green,  slightly  translucent  stone,  con¬ 
taining  spots  of  red  ja.sper  resembling  blood,  an*l  called 
also  hlnod-strme..  It  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  the 
royal  collection  at  Paris  is  a  bust  of  ClirUt,  so  carved  out 
of  this  stone  that  the  red  spots  represent  drops  of  blocMl. 
IIe'liotro|><*r,  «.  Tlie  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
heliotrope  at  a  geodetic  station, 
lloliotro'pniiii.  v.  [Gr. and  trnpoJyl  turn.] 
{Bot.)  The  Heliotrope,  or  Turnsole,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  B  Tatfinaceir.  If.  I\rurianum  and  Europoum  are 
popular  plants.  They  have  a  delicious  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  new  hay. 

llelisplieric,  Ifolispliorical,  {hl-li-sfer'ik.)  a. 
[Fr.  hdxcospherir^  from  Gr.  helios.  and  s2)hairikosy  spher¬ 
ical.]  Spiral;  ns.  i\.  heluphcrical  Vine. 

Ife'lix,  n.:  pi.  Helices.  [Gr.  helix,  a  spiral,  from  he- 
lisso,  to  turn  round  or  about.]  A  spiral  line,  sis  of  wire 
in  a  coil  ;  a  circumvolution,  or  something  that  is  spiral, 
as  a  winding  staircase. 

(Arc/i.)  The  curling  stalks,  or  volutes,  under  the 
flowers  in  each  face  of  tlie  abacus  of  the  Curiuthiau 
capital. 

{Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  reflected  margin  of  the 
external  ear. 

{Zool.)  See  TIelicid.*. 

{Geom.)  A  non-plane  curve,  whose  tangents  are  all 
equally  inclined  to  a  right  fixed  line. — See  Helicoi:i. 
]Ioll,n.  [.4.  S.  hyll  ;  D.  hel ;  Fris.  hoi;  1  cel. //c/iu,  death  ; 
Ger.  hade  ;  lleh.  sheol.  Orcus,  the  lower  world  ]  The  plane 
or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after  death  ;  the 
al>ode  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;  the  infernal  powers  — 
The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls  after  death  ;  the  lower 
regions,  or  tlie  grave:  Hades.  —  A  gamhiing-house. — 
A  place,  in  certain  out-door  games,  whither  those  who 
are  caught  are  carried.  —  A  place  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds,  or  a  print«T  his  broken  type.  —  Used 
in  composition,  to  denote  any  place  or  situation  of  men¬ 
tal  torment. 

“  Jealousy  .  .  .  the  injured  lover’s  h<H.”  —  Milton, 

— A  dungeon,  prison,  or  cell :  a  place  of  durance. 

Gates  of  Hdl.  {J^npt.)  A  metaphor,  employed  nllii- 
sivfly  to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  his  infernal  instru¬ 
ments. 

lf<*ria<la.  a  river  of  Greece,  which  after  a  course  of  50 
in.  enters  the  Gnlf  of  Zeitoum. 
llelladottie'riiiin,  n.  [Gr.  HeJlus,  Greece,  and  the^ 
rinn,  beast.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  mammalian  resembling 
the  Giraffe,  but  devoid  of  horns.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
pliocene  of  France  and  Greece, 

Hel'lam,  in  Pennsylrania.vi  post-township  of  York  co.; 
pop.  about  3,002. 

H<*llaiio<rio«  n. :  pi.  HET.LANoniCiS  [Gr.  ffeUanodikai.'] 
{Greek  Hist  )  A  judge  in  tlie  Olympic  gonex;  aLo,  the 
title  given  to  a  juilge  of  tlie  court-martiitl  in  the  Lace<la?-| 
monian  army. 

llel'lns.  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes,  acconlingj 
to  the  received  opinion,  was  first  a  town,  and  aft'-rwanls, 
under  the  name  of  Phthiotis,  a  well-known  d. strict  of 
Thessaly.  The  ancients,  also,  sometimes  ajipli^Kl  this 
name  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  AVith  the  spread  of  the 
Hellenic  people  southward,  the  term  embraced  a  grudu- 
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ally  increasing  territory,  until  it  came  to  denote  tb# 
whole  of  Middle  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper  (modern  Liva- 
dia).  At  a  still  later  period,  the  Pelopminesus  itself 
Was  inclmled  under  the  designati(»n ;  and,  finally,  H. 
came  to  be  used,  in  the  broadet*t  sense,  as  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. 
The  Heli.ene.s,  or  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
more  ancient  Pela-sgians,  received  this  name  in  the 
Delief  that  they  were  descended  friun  a  ciTtaiii  Hellen. 
This  mythical  personage,  a  son  of  iKMu  alion  and  Pyrrha, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Zens  and  Horippe,  and  the 
father  of  iKolu.s.  Dorns,  and  Xntlins,  was  said  to  have 
been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruleil  over  all  the 
country  between  tlie  rivers  Peiieius  and  Asopiis. 

]I<*ir*beiider«  n.  {Zool.)  See  Salam.andrid.£. 

Ileir^black,  a.  Black  as  bell;  as,  hell-black  night.’* 

iSViuA'j. 

IIeir>l>orii,  a.  Born  in  hell. 

Heir-br<*d,  a.  Produced  in  hell;  hellish;  as, ‘Mho 
hell  bred  beast.'* —  Spenser. 

llell'-brotli,  n.  A  composition  boiled  up  for  infernal 
purposes.  —  Johnsoti. 

•*  Like  a  htll-broth  boil  and  bubble.” — Shaks. 

IIeir-<*af*  w.  A  witch:  a  hag;  aliarridan;  a  crone. 

If  ell'*<tooiil(*<l,  a.  I'redestined,  or  consigned  to  helL 

Milton. 

Hello.  {Gr.  Myth.)  A  daughter  of  .4thaina8,  and  sister 
of  Phriaus.  She  fell  from  the  g<»lden-fleeced  rain,  aud 
was  drowned  in  the  strait  Avhich,  according  to  the  legend, 
thus  received  tlie  name  of  Hellespont. 

Herioboris^iii,  n.  A  preparation  of  hellebore,  used  as 
medicine. 

Hellob’orii<9.  n.  [Lat  .fmm  Gr.  (^oL)  The 

Helk‘lM)re.  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Panunculacetey  con¬ 
sisting  of  perennial  European  herbs,  with  palmately  or 
pedately-divided  leaves,  of  a  paler  green,  and  more  rigid 
than  in  most  other  plants  of  the  order.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  //  nigery  the  black  hellebore,  so  called 
from  the  color  of  its  roofs.  It  is  a  native  of  the  shady 
woods  of  the  lower  mountains  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


It  flowers  in  winter,  and  on  this  account  is  sometimes 
called  the  M  hite  Christmas-rose.  liellebore-rotd  is  im¬ 
ported  in  bag.s  and  barrels  from  Hamburg,  and  is  used 
niediciimlly  as  a  drastic  purgative.  The  speeies  II.  offici- 
'tialis  viridis\\tv\  foetid  us,  the  Bear's-foot,  possesses  simi¬ 
lar  properties.  The  derivation  of  tlie  term  is  from  the 
Gr.  heleiVy  to  doJ^troy,  and  boru,  food  for  cattle,  —  because 
on  account  of  its  jioisonous  qualities  it  is  unfit  to  bo 
eaten  by  cattle. 

Heriefliii'tu.  or  Hiilloninta.n.  [Swedish.]  {.Min.) 
False  flint;  a  name  applied  to  both  aud  OriJut- 

rlase,  q.  w 

H«*l'lon.  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  See  Hellas. 

Herieii.  in  Pnmsylvaniay  a  post-village  of  Elk  co., 
about  170  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

llello'iiiRii.  Helloii'ic.  a.  [Gr.  HeVenikn^,  Ilelle- 
wio.v.]  Pertaining  to  the  Hellenes,  or  inhabitants  of 
Greece;  Greek;  Grecian. 

Holloii'ic*.  n.  The  name  given  to  the  common  dialect 
which  prevailed^very  generally  among  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  was  formed,  with  very 
slight  variations,  from  tlie  pure  Attic  of  the  age  preced¬ 
ing  its  introduction. 

llerieiliHiii.  n.  [Gr.  Ilellenismos.']  A  phrase  in  the 
idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of  thuGreek  language;  a 
Greecism. 

Ilol'lenii^t^  n.  [Fr.  TTelUniste;  Gr.  Hellencstes.']  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  Greeks  in  language,  manners,  &c. ;  aGreciaa 
Jew. 

— A  Grecian ;  one  versed  in  the  Greek  language. 

— pi.  The  name  given  to  those  Jews  who.  from  their  for¬ 
eign  birth  or  travel,  used  the  Gr»*ek  (Hellenic)  language, 
and  who  are  distinguislied  umler  this  appellation  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  w’ere  great  numbers  of 
Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  empire  at  this 
period,  more  especially  in  the  Asiatic  and  E.  African 
provinces,  where  thetireek  was  the  current  language. 
From  their  long  sojourn  in  fi>reign  countries,  they  were 
<li.stinguished  from  the  IlebraistSy  or  native  Jews,  by  the 
greater  liberality  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the 
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nature  of  tho  proraisea  In  the  Old  Testament.  Tt  appears 
from  Acti  vi.  that  these  Jews  retained  the  distinctive 
name  of  Hellenists  after  their  conversion  to  Cliristian- 
ity,  and  that  there  continued  to  subsist  some  jealousy 
between  them  and  the  native  Christians. 
llelleiiiMtic,  a.  IFr.  Ht>Utnistique'\  Pertaining  to  the 
Hellenists;  as,  Hfiif.nistic  Greek,  i.  e.,  Greek  intermin¬ 
gled  with  Hebraism. 

— n.  Tho  name  given  to  that  dialect  of  tho  Grecian  larf- 
guage  which  was  used  by  tlie  Jewish  writers.  Its  pecu¬ 
liarities  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  foreigji  words 
very  little  disguised,  but  more  especially  of  Oriental 
metaphors  and  idioms;  but  not  at  all  in  tho  inflexions 
of  wonls,  which  were  tho  same  as  in  the  HeHenic. 
lIolleiliH  adv.  According  to  the  Hellenic 

idiom. 

llel  lenizo,  r.  a.  [Gr  Hi^lUnizein.]  To  use  or  practise 
the  Greek  language. 

llol'lortowii,  in  a  post-village  of  North¬ 

ampton  CO.,  ahont  IHi  m.  E.N.K.  of  Harrislmrg. 
lleric^Hpoiit.  See  Dard.vnki.lks. 
lIellOM|>on"tiiie.»  a.  [L  it.  ;  Or.  TT^lha- 

pontios.]  Having  reference,  or  pertaining,  to  the  lUdles- 
pont. 

lloll  Oate,  or  Hurl  Oatb,  in  ynrl\  a  narrow, 
rocky  pass  in  the  East  River,  about  7  m.  N.E.  of  New 
York  city.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Dutch 
word  Horll-Gatt,  signifying  whirl-pass<tg^y  orwhirlpool 
*trai7,  which  was  applied  to  tho  place  on  Jiccount  of  tho 
dangen>Hs  eddies  formerly  produced  here  at  certain  tides. 
The  rocks  wliich  caused  tliese  eddies  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  navigation  rendered  safe.  See  Supplrment. 
Hell  <Jate  il4»ii<le«  in  Mnntawi  TVmVory,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  .Missftula  CO,,  on  Hell  Gate  River,  about  170  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Virginia  City. 

lleir-ha;f,  n.  A  hag  of  hell ;  an  infernal  old  witch. 
Ileir-lial<*<l4  u.  Abhorred  as  hell;  as,  '*  the  hell-haUd 
lie.’*  —  Sftaks. 

11oir*li:iiinto<L  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil,  or  infer¬ 
nal  spirits. 

“  Round  to  the  fate  of  this  hell-hnunted  grove.”  —  Dryden. 
ileiriioillld,  n.  A  dog  of  hell;  an  agent  of  ludl. 

Sfinks.  Milton. 

Hdlin«  {heVlan,)  a  town  of  Murcia,  in  Spain,  35  m. 
S.E.  of  Albacete.  Manuf.  Hats,  woollens,  and  linens. 
Pop.  10,8U. 

]Ioirisl)«a.  Pertaining  to  hell;  partaking  of  tho  in¬ 
fernal  qualities  of  hell;  infernal;  abhorreut;  wicked; 
dete.stable  ;  as,  a  hellish  di*ed. 
lleil'iHhly,  "dr.  Infernally;  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  hell;  with  extreme  malignity:  detestably;  wickedly. 
lIoirisllilOHH,  71.  The  qii.ilities  of  hell  or  of  its  occu¬ 
pants  ;  enorniiiy  of  wickedness;  malignity;  impiety. 
Hoir-ltito,  71.  A  kite  of  an  infernal  breed.  —  Shaks. 
llollo'ro,  a  range  of  mountains  in  N.  Greece,  being  a 
spur  of  the  ancient  Mons  IMndus  ;  ln*ight,  5,570  ft. 
Hoils*'  SRorriost,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrides,  10  m.  S.W.of  Uist,  and  having  an  I 
extremely  rapid  current  running  between  them. 
llelTu  tird,  Toward  hell.  “  Jfellward  turn  their 
face.”  —  P)pe. 

Holl  y,  a.  H  aving  hellish  characteristics. 

Holill,  n.  [A.S.  helma;  Ger.  helm,  a  helve,  a  handle, 
probably  from  haltm,  to  seize,  to  hold;  allied  to  haheyiy 
to  have,  to  hold  ]  {Xaut.)  The  mechanism  of  the  steer¬ 
age  of  a  ship,  comprising  three  distinct  portions  —  tho 
riuldn\  the  tilleVy  and  the  wheel;  though  in  small  craft 
the  hist  item  is  commonly  wanting.  To  put  the  helm 
a-slarboardy  in  to  put  tho  tiller  over  to  the  right  side  ; 
a^porty  to  the  left  (or  larl)oard)  si«le;  up.  to  the  weather 
side;  down,  to  the  lee  side. 

— Station  of  government;  place  of  direction  or  manage¬ 
ment.  ' 


Patriot*  mann'd  the  ship  of  state. 

With  Chatham  at  the  helm."  —  Datte*. 


—The  stalk  of  grain  See  Haulm. 

— i’.  a.  To  cover  with  a  helmet ;  as,  “  helmed  cherubim.” 

Mdton. 

Tt.  Direction;  guidance:  steerage.  (R.) 
llel'iiiot.  or  Helm,  n.  [A  S.  helm  ;  Icel.  hialmr.]  A 
piece  of  delensive  armor  for  the  head,  Which  seems  to 
have  bet;n  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  all  nations  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  ancient  cfisque,  hearl-piece,  or  helm, 
was  formed  of 


various  materi¬ 
als,  but  chiefly 
of  brass,  iron, 
or  the  tanned 
skins  of  beasts. 
The  helmets  t»f 
the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were 
mostly  open, 
and  not  unlike 
8  k  u  i  1-caps  in 
shape.  Some 
had  a  contriv¬ 
ance  to  protect 
the  nose,  and  a 
bar  or  bars 
from  the  fore- 
h  e  a  d  to  tho 
chin,  to  guard 
against  the 
transverse  cut 
of  a  sword.  A 
close  helmet 
entirely  covers 
the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  hav¬ 
ing  p  e  r  f  o  r  a- 


Fig.  12r.8. 

barred  helmet ;  2.  a  morion  ;  8,  an  open 
bead-piece  ;  4.  an  iron  hat  or  pot. 
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tions  in  front  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  slits  through 
which  the  wearer  may  see  the  objects  around  liiui. 
This  part,  which  is  styled  the  visor,  lilts  up  by  means 
of  a  pivot  behind  each  ear.  The  beaver  (from  bevere^ 
to  drink),  used  to  enable  the  wearer  to  eat  and  drink, 
is  sunietinies  attached  to  a  close  helmet.  It  covers 
the  mouth  and  chin  when  closed,  and  either  lifts  up 
b^'  revolving  on  the  same  pivots  as  the  visor,  or  lets 
down  by  means  of  two  or  more  pivoU  on  each  side  neari 
the  jaws.  Over  the  top  of  the  helm  rose  an  elevated 
ridge  called  the  crest,  which  usually  represented  a  lion,  a  j 
Wolf,  or  some  other  device  b)  make  the  warrior  appear  [ 
taller  and  more  terrible.  In  heraldry,  the  helmet  is 
]>laced  above  and  upon  tho  shield,  and  usually  bears  the  | 
crest.  For  the  various  forms  used  to  denote  the  bear- 1 
er's  rank  or  station,  see  art.  Heralduy.  I 

-Anything  resembling  a  helmet  in  lorm,  situation,  Ac.; 
as,  (1.)  The  upper  part  of  a  ret«irt;  (2.)  The  heavy  cap  I 
of  cloud.s  hanging  on  tho  summit  of  a  mountain,  (used 
ill  stune  parts  of  England ;)  (,3.)  Tho  hooded  upper  sepal 
of  certain  flowers. 

lleTiiie.  a  river  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  rising  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  falling,  after  a  "N.VV.  course  of 
45  m.,  into  the  TJnstrut  near  Artern. 

llelni'et*9hapod,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  tho  appearance 
of  a  helmet ;  galeate,  as  certain  llowtu  s. 

Heliii'ot*sholl,  71.  (Conch.)  A  family  of  shells,  of 
which  there  aro  several  species,  mostly  found  on  tropi¬ 
cal  shores.  They  are  inhabited  by  moiluseous  animals 
(genus  Cassis),  some  of  which  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
requiring  of  course  a  correspmiding  magnitude  of  shell. 
The  back  of  the  Helmet-slieil  is 
convex,  and  the  under  part  flat ; 
the  mouth  is  long  and  narrow; 
the  lip  is  strongly  serrated,  and 
rises  into  a  high  thick  border  or 
leilge  on  the  hack ;  and  the  pil¬ 
lar  is  generally  strongly  toothed, 
and  be.set  with  small  asperities. 

Tho  shells  of  the  Cassis  rufa 
and  otherspecies  are  beautifully 
sculptured  by  Italian  arti.^ts  in  imitation  of  antique 
cameos,  the  diflferent  layers  of  coloring-matter  re>em- 
bling  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones  lormerly  used 
for  this  j)urpose. 

Holiii'lioltz,  1IER.MANX  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  phj'siologisls  of  the  j)resent 
day,  born  1821,  in  Potsdam,  is  professt^rof  physudogy  at 
Heidelberg.  His  scientifle  reputation  was  founded  on 
his  pamphlet,  I'ebcr  die  Krhaltung  der  A'ra/if,  (Berlin, 
1H47.)  He  is  tlie  discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  Oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  for  tho  examination  in  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
(1851.)  His  most  important  works  are,  1/andbuck  drr 
p.tgsiol.  Optik  (1856-b6),  and  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonem- 
pfutdungen  (1862)  —  two  works  which  have  created  a 
great  revolution  in  their  departments. 

Hel'iniok.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Coshocton  co. 

lleriiliiitll,7i. ;  pi.  IIelminthes.  [Gr.  hehuiu.^,  a  worm.] 
(Zof/l.)  An  intestinal  worm.  The  IhlmintUts  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Entozoa,  or  Nematoids,  q.v. 

(Min.)  A  variety  of  ProcoloriU,  q.  v.,  occurring  in 
slender,  worm-like  crystals. 

Holiiiiii'tlia^oifUO)  71.  [Or.  helminthos.  a  worm,  and 
ageiH,  to  drive.]  (Med.)  Whatever  destroys  or  expels 
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worms. 

Holniintlii'asis,  n.  [From  Gr.  helminthos.]  (.Med.)  A 
disejise  in  which  worms,  or  tho  larva)  of  worms,  are  bred 
under  the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the  body. 
Holnii il’thic,  a.  [Fr.  hehninthiqae.,  from  Gr.  h>lmin- 
thos.\  ilaviiig  reference  to  worms  ;  tending  to  evacuate 
worms. 

— 71.  A  vermifuge;  an  anthelmintic. 

Ilellliiii'tlioi<l,  a.  [Gr.  hchnius,  worm,  and  eidos, 
shape.]  Worm-like  in  structure ;  belonging  to  worms. 
Heliiiintliolo^'ic,  a.  [Vr.  helmmtluAogique.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  worms;  having  reference  to  the  history  of 
worms. 

ll<^lniintliolo^'ical,  a.  (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to 
worms,  or  their  history;  helminthologic. 
Heliiiiiitlioro^.V,  n.  [Gr./i«/min«,  and  treatise.] 
The  natural  history  of  worms. 

Holm  less,  a.  Without  a  lielm. — Wanting  a  helmet. 
Herm47iit,  Jean  Baptiste  van,  a  celebrated  alchemist, 
D.  at  Brussels,  1577.  Being  rendered  independent  by  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  property'  in  1609,  he  disj)layed 
his  benevolence  by  practising  his  profession  gratuitous¬ 
ly,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  studies  of  which  his 
name  has  become  such  a  famous  representative.  It  is 
admitte<l  that  he  was  a  great  pioneer  in  chemical  dis¬ 
covery,  but  there  is  also  a  fund  of  valuable  troth  iimler 
the  obscure  terms  which  are  generally  regarded  a-s  the 
mere  conceits  of  his  imagination.  Tho  arrhen^,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  makes  a  conspicuous  flgure  in  his  works, 
is  the  niuveruf  all  the  functions  in  the  animai  economy, 
i  and  may  be  regarded  as  theriiu/ aura  which  wiis  in  this  , 
century  the  subject  of  so  much  jHipular  curiosity,  and; 
the  ridicule  of  so  many  learned  professors.  It  was  fr«mi 
the  archeus  that  B;irthez  derived  his  idea  of  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  operated  a  revolution  in  phy8iol<*gy.  The 
same  element,  or  spiritual  essence  of  life,  is  recognized 
by  nearly  all  the  old  phikisophers  under  different  names, 
and  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  its  coming  within 
the  pale  of  experimental  philosophy.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  pretended  to  deny  that  Helmont's  works  abound  in  ' 
1  crude  notions,  and  wild  fantastic  theories,  but  even  in 
\  tliese  cases  the  imaginative  may  often  find  the  road  toj 
some  true,  and  now  forgotten  princijile,  from  which  the| 
I  author  wandered  away  in  the  ignes-fatui  with  which  he 
'  surrounded  himself.  Apart  from  all  this,  he  was  a  per- 
I  feet  master  of  his  art,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  as- 
I  tonishing  cures  he  performed  as  a  physician.  He  died 
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in  1644,  and  in  1648  his  collected  works  were  published 
by  his  8<»n,  Francis  Mercure  Van  Helmont,  who  was  also 
a  speculative  writer,  and  lived  1618-1699. 

Heliii^'ley,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the 
Rye,  12  m.  from  Thirsk.  Manuf.  Cottons  and  linens.  In 
its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Ri- 
vaulx.  ihyp.  4,(X>0. 

HelniM'iiinii«  71.;  pi.  IlELMsksN.  (iVau^.)  The  man  at 
the  helm  of  a  ship;  a  steersman. 

Helni'$4ta<lt«  a  town  of  Prussia.  21  m.  E.N  £.  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Manuf.  Soap,  alum,  vitriol,  cliickory,  tobsicco- 
pipes,  Ac.  Pirp.  7,420. 

lleriiiiiiKl^  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  rises  35  m. 
N.E.  of  Cabul,  at  a  height  of  11,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  8«i,  and  after  a  S-W.  course  of  400  miles,  falls  by 
several  months  into  I>ake  llamoun. 

Iloliii'-wi  11(1,  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  a  certain  kind 
of  clouil  — See  Helm. 

Ileloine,  abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  See  Abelard. 

Ilelo'iiinM,  n.  [Gr.  helosyix  marsh  —  where  some  species 
grow.]  (Bot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Mdanthacese. 
They  are  bulbous  herbs,  having  leaves  mostly  radicle, 
narrow,  often  gramineous,  sheathing  at  base,  and  flowers 
in  a  terminal  simple  raceme.  H.  dioica.  the  Unicorn- 
root,  found  in  low  grounds  from  Canada  S.  t(»  Georgia, 
is  distinguished  by  its  small,  numerous  greenish-white 
flowers,  in  long  terminal  spicate  raceiiu^. 

Hel'4»f  iiHiii,  71.  The  servitude  of  the  Helots;  slavery. 

Hol'otry,  n.  The  Helots  taken  collectively ;  any  simi¬ 
lar  cla.ss  of  slaves. 

HeTotM,  71.  pi.  (Gr.  Hist.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Melos,  in  Laconia, captured  by  the  Spartans, b.  c.  700, 
were  employed  either  as  domestic  slaves,  cultivators  of 
the  lainl.  or  in  the  public  works ;  and,  being  cruelly 
treated,  often  rose  in  reliellion.  This  was  the  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  earthquake,  B.  c.  4tU,  and  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  B.  C.  420.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied 
to  all  captivt's  condemneii  to  8er>'itude. 

Help,  r.a.  [A.S.  hefpan:  Ger.  helfen;  \cv\.hialpa;  Goth. 
hilpun ;  lAth.  szelpju  ;  Sansk.  A'fep,  to  become  the  cause  of; 
in  one  of  its  fi»rnis  kalpagvmi.]  To  lend  strength  or 
means  towards  effecting  a  purpose;  to  assist ;  to  aid  ;  to 
support ;  as,  to  /nip  another  in  his  work  ;  to  help  one  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowleclge.  Ac.  —  To  succor;  to  re¬ 
lieve  :  as,  to  help  a  fi-llow-creatiire  in  distress,  to  help  a 
j)er8on  out  of  difficulty.  —  To  cure,  or  to  mitigate  i)ain 
or  ciisease;  —  frequently  with  of  before  the  denomination 
of  the  sickness  or  hurt;  as, ‘*The  true  calamus  helps 
cough.*’  — Gerard. 

Love  doth  to  ber  eyes  repair,  to  help  him  o/  his  bliDdoess.** 

ShaJU. 

— To  remedy;  to  change  for  the  better. 

“  Cease  to  lameot  for  that  thoo  caost  not  kelp." —  SkaJu. 

— To  binder;  to  prevent;  as, he  cannot  help  his  infirmities. 
— To  forbear;  to  avoid. 

"  He  canuot  help  believing  that  such  things  be  saw  and  heard.” 

Atterbury. 

To  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount. 

Help  them  presently  orer  the  difficalty.”  —  Locke. 

To  help  a  lame,  dog  orer  a  stile.Xo  assist  or  support  one 
when  in  a  difficult  position,  or  critical  emergency. 
(Colloq.) 

To  help  forward,  to  promote  by  assistance  rendered. 

And  they  helped  forxeard  the  affliction.’*  —  Zech. 

To  help  ojr.  to  remove  by  help.  —  To  help  on,  to  for¬ 
ward  ;  to  advance  by  aid  or  support,  as,  to  a  de¬ 
serving  man  on.  —  To  help  up,  to  raise,  as  after  a  tall ;  to 
sustain,  or  assi.Ht  to  restore;  as.  after  his  bankruptcy  his 
friends  helped  him  up.  —  To  help  to,  to  supply,  equip,  or 
furnish  with;  as.  we  helped  them  to  their  outfit,  allow 
me  to  help  you  to  wine. —  To  help  nut,  to  render  aid  in 
extricating  Irorn  a  trouble  or  difficulty,  or  in  furthering 
a  design. 

— V.  n.  To  lend  aid  :  to  render  assistance  or  support ;  to 
contribute  means;  to  furnish  strength  or  sustenance. 

**  Discreet  servants  help  much  to  reputailoQ.”  —  Bacon. 

To  help  oui,  to  bring  a  supply  ;  to  furnish  succor. 

Help,  n.  (K.^.  helpfheipe  ;  Oar  hulf  hulfe.]  Aid;  as¬ 
sistance;  succor;  that  which  gives  assistance;  he  or 
that  which  coiitribiitt'S  to  advance  a  purpose. 

“  HI*  ready  kelp  was  always  nigh.”  — Johnson. 

— Remedy;  relief;  cure.  —  “Something  between  a  hin¬ 
drance  and  a  help.'* — Wordsworth. 

— One  who  helps  or  assists ;  particularly  a  hired  laborer 
or  domestic  servant.  (Us^  in  the  U.  Stall's.) 

Help  'cr,  n.  One  who  helps,  aids,  or  assists  ;  an  aux¬ 
iliary  ;  an  assistant ;  as.  a  helper  in  a  stable.  —  One  who 
furnishes  or  administers  a  remedy,  or  supplies  with  any¬ 
thing  wanted. 

lI<*lpT(il,  (4.  Tliat  gives  help,  aid,  or  a<^istance;  that 
furnishes  means  of  promoting  an  object ;  useful;  aux¬ 
iliary;  w  holesome;  sis,  **  helpful  medicines.”  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

llelp'fliliiOHS,  n.  Assistance;  usefulness. 

IIolp'leSM,  a.  Without  help  in  one'sself;  destitute  of 
the  power  or  means  to  succor  or  relieve  one’s  self;  des¬ 
titute  of  support  or  a.ssistance :  weak  ;  feeble ;  inert ;  as, 
a  helple.'is  infant. —  Irremediable;  incapable  of,  or  be¬ 
yond  help.  —  Bringing  no  help.  —  U’nsupplied;  void  of ; 
destitute. 

Holp'IO!HSly,orfr.  In  a  helpless  manner;  without  succor. 

llolp'lof^snomsi,  71.  State  of  being  helpless ;  want  of 
strength  or  ability. 

Help'niato,  llelp'moet,  ti.  A  conipanion  who 
helps;  an  assistant ;  a  helper;  a  wife. 

HorMiii;;:bors;'«  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  the  Sound, 
opposite  Elsinore,  33  m.  N.N.W.  of  MalmS.  Manuf. 
Earthenware  an<l  iron  goods.  The  Sound  being  at  this 
point  little  over  three  miles  in  width,  H.  forms  the  great 
ferry  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Fnp.  3,080. 
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Jlel'sinuffors*  a  seaport-town  anti  cap.  of  Finland,  on  a 
periinsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  100  ni.  E.S.E.  of  AI>o; 
Lat.  60°  11' N.,  Lon.  24°  57' E.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
which  can  accommodate  lintvof-battle  ships,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  the  almost  impregnable  citadel  of  Jsweaborg, 
standing  on  a  cluster  of  rocky  islands.  The  town  is 
regularly  built,  and  possesses  a  university,  brought 
hither  from  Abo  in  1827, 'a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  also 
from  Abo;  a  museum,  observatory,  state-house,  churches, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth  and  linens  ; 
it  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn,  timber,  Ac.  Pop.  112,113. 

llel'Ntoiie^  a  town  of  Cornwall,  England,  15  m.  S.W. 
of  Truro,  and  242  S.W.  of  London,  on  the  Looe.  Manuf. 
Shoes,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  tim¬ 
ber.  Pip.  8.32S. 

llerter*!4kerter,  adv.  [Du.  holder-deMder,  topsy¬ 
turvy,  in  confusion.]  A  cant  term  denoting  in  hurry 
and  con  fusion .  (Col  loquial.) 

llertoiiville^  in  Indiana,  a  post  village  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  abt.  8  m.  N.K.  of  Bedford. 

Helve,  «.  [.4.  S.  keif  from  he.aldan,  to  hold.]  The 
handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet;  as,  “The  slipping  of  an 
axe  from  the  helveP  —  Paleigh. 

— r.  a.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  helve,  as  an  axe. 

Hel'vellyn,  one  of  the  highest  mountaiiiH  of  England, 
on  the  border  between  Wogtmorelaud  and  Cumberland, 
3,313  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ilel'ver,  n.  Among  miners,  the  handle  of  a  tool. 

llervetaii,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  from  the  gneiss  rocks 
of  the  Alps,  of  a  waxy  lustre,  and  gray,  reddish,  or 
greenish  color.  It  is  micaceous  in  composition.  Sp. 
gr.  2.7-3. 

llelve'tia,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ildviitf  q.  v., 
now  Switzerland. 

II<^1  ve'tia.«  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  about 
30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Alton. 

llelvet'ic,  a.  [Uii.  HAveticus.]  Pertaining  to  Switzer¬ 
land  (ancient  }Ielvetia)\  as,  the  HAvictic  Confederation. 

Qlelvetii*  n.  pi.  {hd-ve'shef)  the  name  of  a  Celtic  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  according  to  Cassar,  occupied  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Lake  Leman 
on  the  south,  and  the  Rlune  on  the  east  and  north. 
Their  country  thus  corresponded  pretty  closely  with  the 
limits  of  ancient  Helvetia,  or  modern  Switzerland.  It  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  or  and  had  tw(dve  town.s 
and  400  villages.  Im  ited  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  Orge- 
torix,  they  determined  to  leave  their  country;  burned 
their  town.s  ami  villages;  and  taking  with  tluun  provi¬ 
sions  for  three  months,  appointed  a  general  remiezvous| 
at  Geneva,  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  58.  Ciesar,  wlio  was 
then  at  Rome,  hurried  off  as  quickly  as  possible  to  inter¬ 
cept  them,  and,  arriving  at  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone.  The  II.  sent  to  him  soliciting  a  pas¬ 
sage;  but,  demanding  some  time  to  con-ider  of  it,  ho 
employed  the  interval  in  raising  a  wall  or  rampart  on 
the  south  side  of  llie  river  Having  given  a  denial  to 
their  request,  the  //.  attempted  to  break  through  the 
wall;  but  in  this  tliey  failed.  They  then  took  another 
route  through  tlie  country  of  the  Sequani  and  *Edui, 
followed  by  ('ffisar.  When  within  eighteen  miles  of 
Bihracte  (Autnn).  he  left  the  rear  of  the  II.  and  moved 
toward  the  town,  in  order  to  get  supplies.  On  this,  tho 
H.  faced  about  and  attacked  him.  ami  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  was  the  result.  The  II.  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  but  they  were  at  lengtli  defeated  with  gn-at 
slaugliter.  Of  368,000  of  tho  II  who  left  their  homes, 
of  whom  92,000  were  fighting-men,  only  110,000  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country,  the  rest  being  slain  in 
battle,  or  afterwards  massacred.  Numerous  Rotnan 
castles  and  colonies  were  planted  in  their  land,  which 
was  known  as  X]\q  Ager  Helvetioram,  until  it  was  al- 
taclied  to  Transalpine  Gaul.  Having  refused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Vitellius  as  emperor,  they  siilTered  severely  from 
his  generals;  and  after  that  time  they  almost  disappear 
as  a  people. 

Claude  \i>K\Y.^,(helr\'eUhe,-us,)  a  French 
philosopher  of  Swiss  origin,  b.  in  Paris,  1715.  The' 
celebrity  he  at  one  time  enjoyed  rests  on  his  work  Dt 
V Esprit,  ix  treatise  on  tlieoretical  and  practical  morality, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  feeling  to 

be  the  source  of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that  tho 
grand  lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction. 
But  he  admits,  at  llie  same  time,  that  self-satisfa<-tion 
assumes  different  forms;  t.g.,  the  self-satisfaction  of  a 
good  man  consists  in  the  subordination  of  private  to 
more  general  interests  —  first,  to  the  circle  among  which 
he  lives;  then  to  the  community;  and,  finally,  to  the 
world  at  large.  H.  was  a  goo»l  and  keen  observer ;  hence, 
the  saying  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  “C'est  un  hommequi 
a  dit  le  secret  de  tout  le  mondo.”  Besides  his  Esprit,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  De  V Homim'.  They  are  loose  an*!  weari¬ 
some  in  the  main;  and  before  recommemling  their 
perusal  even  to  a  student  with  fullest  leisure,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say,  that  everything  good  in  them  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  D.  1771. 

IIoTvite,  nervine,  n.  [Gr.  the  sun,  from  its 

yellow  color.]  {Min.)  A  yellow  mineral  of  vitreous 
lustre,  from  Schwartzenberg,  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of 
the  silicates  of  manganese,  glucina,  and  iron,  and  the 
Kulpliuret  of  manganese.  Sp.  gr.  3'1-JL3. 

Ilelvoetsinys,  (/fcrroof-s/ois,)  a  fortified  city  and  port 
of  Holland,  on  the  S.  shore  of  iheislan*!  of  Voorn,  18  in. 
S.W.  by  W,  of  Rotterdam.  II.  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  extensive  dock-yards.  Pop.  3,143. 

llelwin$?ia  cese,  71.  {Dot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  (?arj*ya/es.  Diao.  Fascicled  flowers,  ami  alternate 
lesives  with  stipules.  There  is  hut  one  known  species 
in  this  order,  H.  ruscifolia,  a  shrubby  plant  found  in 
Japan,  where  its  leaves  are  employed  as  an  esculent 
vegetable. 

Hem,  n.  [A.  S. ;  probably  akin  to  Or.  ^ajnma. 


a  tie.  a  bond,  a  fastening.]  The  border  of  a  garment, 
doubled  an*l  sewed  to  strengtlieu  it,  and  prevent  ibe 
ravelling  of  the  threads.  —  I’Mge ;  border ;  margin  ;  cou- 
fiue;  as.  the  kem  of  the  sea.  ’ —  Skaks. 

— V.  a.  To  form,  as  a  hem  or  border;  to  fold  and  sew  down, 
as  the  edge  of  cloth  to  strengthen  it ;  as,  to  hon  a  hand- 
kerchief.  —  To  border;  to  edge. 

To  hem  around,  in,  or  about,  to  inclose ;  to  surround ; 
to  environ  ;  to  confine. 

“  Hemmed  m  U>  be  u  ®poil  to  tyranny. ”  —  S.  Daniel. 

Hem,  u.  A  particular  sound  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  expressed  by  th**  word  hem,  indicative  ol  hesi¬ 
tation,  increilulity,  or  indifference. 

••  I  would  try  if  1  could  cry  htm,  and  have  him.”  —  Shake. 

— V.  n.  To  make  the  sound  expressed  by  the  word  he.m. 

“  First  he  hemm  d,  and  next  he  haw’d."  —  Davie*. 

— inferj.  An  exclainaliun  whose  utterance  is  a  8*)rt  of 
voluntary  haIf-cougl>,  loud  or  subdued,  as  the  emotion 
may  suggest.  — 

Hom'adiuto,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  blood,  achates,  agate.] 
{Min.)  A  n.ime  given  l»y  Pliny  to  a  variety  of  agate, 
probably  light  colored  with  spots  of  red  jasper. 

Honiatirom'etor,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  blood,  dromus, 
course,  ami  metron,  measure.]  {Physiol.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves 
ill  tlie  arteries.  —  Webster. 

Hemtuiynamom'cter,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  blood,  da- 
namis,  power,  and  inetron,  a  measure.]  {Physiol.)  An 
instrument  for  a.scertaining  the  presence  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  and  veins  by  means  of  a  graduate*!  scale. 

Ile'mal,  a.  [Gr.  aima,  blood.]  Ha\ing  reference,  or 
perhiining  to  the  blood,  or  blood-vessels. 

llo'iiiaiis,  Felicia  Dokothea,  an  English  poetess,  B.  at 
Liverpool,  1796,  d.  184.').  Her  chief  work.s  are.  The  Forest 
Sinctuary ;  Records  of  Women;  Irenes  and  Hymns  of 
Life;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo;  National  Lyrics,  ami 
Songs  for  Music.  Slie  was  fnr  a  time  very  p*)pular  in 
this  country,  where  her  works  have  been  frequently  re¬ 
printed. 

lleinuHtat'ic,  Heinastat'icak  a.  [Gr.  aima, and 
statos,  fixed.]  {Med.)  That  relates  to  the  W’eight  of  the 
bloo<l. 

Hemnstat'ios,  Hspiiia^tat  n.  pL  {Med.)  The 
statics  of  tho  blood  and  blood-vessels. 

llemateme'Miili,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  and  emeo,  to  vomit.] 
{Med.)  A  vomiting  of  blood. 

Heni'atBierm,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  and  therma,  heat.]  An 
animal  wliich  has  warm  bbiod.  —  LatreilU. 

Iloiii'atino,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  aimatikos,  of  the  color 
of  blood.]  {Chem.)  The  coloring-matter  of  the  blood. — 
Also  thocobiringprim-ipleol  logwood ;  Hematoxylin,  <7.1'. 

Hem'atito.  lEiPiiiatite, n.  [Gr  aima,  blood,  from 
the  color  of  its  powder.)  {Min.)  The  native  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  FogOs-  Its  color  varies  from  dark-gray  to  black. 
Sp.  gr.  4’5-5*3.  Its  streak  ami  powder  are  blood-red. 
Comp.  Oxygen  30,  iron  70.  Specular  iron  is  a  var.  of  If. 
often  found  in  fine  crystals  of  brilliant  colors.  Clay, 
iron,  sto7ie,  or  argillacejnis  H.  consists  of  II.  mixed  with 
clay,  sand,  and  other  impurities;  ami  when  of  a  re*E 
color  ami  oolitic  structure  it  is  culled  lenticular  iron  ore. 
Red  chalk  is  an  earthy  variety  of  II.  mixed  with  clay. 
II.  is  often  found  in  columnar  or  stalactitic  forms  and  in 
radiated,  fibrous  masses.  It  is  a  valuable  iron  ore,  re¬ 
quiring  a  stronger  heat  to  reduce  it  than  other  ores,  but 
yields  a  good  quality  of  iron.  Its  powder  is  used  as  a' 
coloring  material,  and  f*)r  polishing  metals.  II.  is  widely 
diffused  ami  yields  much  of  the  iron  made  in  some  coun¬ 
tries.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  the  U.  8t4ite8, ' 
e.specially  in  northern  Michigan  and  in  Missouri,  where 
the  two  mountains  Ifilot  Knob,  650  feet  iiigli,  and  Iron 
Mountain,  260  feet  high,  are  composed  chiefly'  of  tins 
ore.  —  Brown  II.  See  Limo.mte.  —  Black  II.  See  PsiLO- 
melane. 

Hoiii'atito^  in  Missouri,  ri.  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  36  m.  S.  by  W-  *if  St.  Louis. 

Hoiiiatit'iis  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hematite; 
composed  of  or  resembling  hematite. 

Ileiiiat'ocolo,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  aimatos,  blood,  an<l 
Arc/#*,  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood. 

Ileiiiatoro$;‘y,  n.  [Gr.  aimatos,  ami  Vgos,  treatise.] 
{Med.)  That  part  of  medical  science  which  pertains  to 
or  treats  of  tlie  blood. 

lldiiat'oMiiic.,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  aimatos.]  {Che.m.) 
The  re*l  coloring-inalt«*r  of  the  blood. 

llenitYio'HiM,  n.  [tvr.]  {Physiol.)  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  venous  blood  and  cliyle  into  arterial  blood 
l»y  respiration. 

Hoiiiutox'ylin,  n.  iChem.)  The  coloring  principle 
of  bigwood.  When  pure  it  yields  transparent  straw- 
coloreil  crystabs,  which  dissolve  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
an*l  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  witli  ammonia 
a  deep  reddisli-purple  color.  With  various  metallic 
oxides  it  yicbls  blue  and  red  colors.  P>rm.  Ci6Hi40g. 

Heiiiatu'ria,  »?.  [Gr.  ama.  and  ourein,  to  make 
urine]  {Meil.)  Hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  urinary  passages,  ])roc**e<iing  from  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra.  The  essential  symptoms 
are:  blood,  evacuateii  by  the  urethra,  preceded  by  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  kblneys,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  faintness.  //.  is  geiuTally  ascribed  to  exha¬ 
lation.  Active  II  requires  general  or  local  blood-let¬ 
ting;  diluent  and  cooling  drinks;  absiiluto  rest;  and 
an  horiatuital  posture.  Tb**  chronic,  kiml  is  more  tnmble- 
801110.  It  reipiires  aciiliilated  or  aluminous  drinks; 
chalybeatps  and  tiuifcs  in  general.  —  Dunglison. 

Ifo'iiiel-lIoiiip'Mtoiul,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Herts, 
22  111.  N.W.  *if  Lomlon,an<l  10  W.  of  Hertford.  Manuf. 
Paper  and  straw  plait ;  an  extensive  agricultural  trade 
also  prevails.  P>p.  abt.  4,5(M. 

Heinely'tru,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  elytron,  a  sheath.] 
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The  name  given  to  the  superior  wings  or  wing-covers 
of  Tetrapterous  insects,  when  they  are  uoriacetius  at 
tlie  base  and  membraneous  at  the  extremity,  as  in  tlie 
8ub-*irder  Urniiptera. 

Heiiierahi'pia,  n.  [Gr.  Aemi’ra,  day,  and  sight.] 
{Med.)  Night-blimlne.ss.  A  peculiarity  in  the  sight,  in 
wliicli  persons  see  in  broa*l  ilaylight,  but  not  in  the 
evening;  it  is  said  to  be  endemic  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  W.  Imlies.  The  pupil  is  gem-rally 
more  dilated  and  less  sensible  than  in  healthy  eyes.  It 
is  sometimes  relieve*!  by  tonics  and  gi-ntle  stimulants, 
witJi  the  occasional  }ipt*li*’ation  of  blisters  belli  n*  I  the  ears. 
lIoillor^^bap'tiHls,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Iiemeia,  ami  haptizo, 
I  baptize.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  ancient  sect  among  the 
Jews,  so  called  from  washing  tbeiiiselves  as  a  religbais 
solemnity  every  day.  It  is  Ihougiit  by  some  that  the 
Ciiri.stiaiis  of  St.  John,  or  Sabians,  de.scende*!  from  them. 
IIoinorooariiH,  n.  [Or.  hemera,  the  day,  and  kallos, 
beautiful,  —  flowers  lieautiful,  but  lasting  only  a  day.] 
{Bol.)  The  Day-lily,  a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  order 
Liliaceie,  having  a  perianth  with  a  bell-shaped  limb,  and 
sub-cylindrical,  and  globose  seeds  with  suit  teMa.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  cultivated  in  our  llower-gardens  espe¬ 
cially  the  fragrant  Yellow  Day-lily,  H  Jiava,  a  native 
of  Hungary  ainl  Siberia. 

Heiiii-.  [Gr.  hemi.]  A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  the 
luilf  of  anything;  used  in  a  similar  sense  as  the  Lat. 
semi,  and  Fr.  demi. 

Hoiii'i<*ar|>,  n.  [Gr.  Aemi,  and  A'arfos,  fruit.]  {Bot.) 

A  lialf-fiuit  of  A  pi  ace  V  ;  same  as  Merica7'p. 
lleiiiicra'iiia,  n.  [Or.  hemi,  and  hraniou,  the  skull.] 
{Me.d.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one  ei*le  of  tlie  head. 
It  is  generally  nervous  or  hysterical,  sometimes  bilious; 
and  in  b*»th  cases  sometimes  comes  at  a  regular  period, 
like  an  ague.  When  it  is  accompanie*!  by  a  strong  pul¬ 
sation  like  that  of  a  nail  piercing  the  part,  it  is  dentmii- 
nated  clavus. 

Hein'icy<*le,  (-«'/.?,)  77.  [Gr.  hemikyklos;  Lat,  hemi- 
cyclus.]  A  seini-circle ;  a  half-circle, 
lleiniclae'tyl,  [Gr.  hemi,  ni^ddacfyl,  q.  v.]  {Zobl.) 
Having  un  o\al  disc  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  species  of  Saurian  reptiles, 
lleinidos'iiitis.  71.  [Gr.  hemi,  half ;  desmos,  a  bond.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord,  AscUpiadacew.  The  root 
of  H.  Indicus,  the  Indian  sarsaparilla,  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  ami  c*)iisidered  in  India  as  an  efficient  substitute 
for  true  sarsaparilla  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous, 
syphilitic,  and  cutaneous  affections. 

Heiiiig''amou!‘i.  a.  [Gr.  hemi.  and gamos,  marriage.] 
{Bot.)  A  term  emidoyed  in  speaking  of  grasses,  when, 
of  two  florets  in  the  same  spikelet,  one  is  neuter  and  the 
other  unisexual,  whether  male  or  female,  as  in  Ischie’ 
mum. 

Homi;;:l,V|>ti«  (hf'm'i glif)  n.  [Gr.  hemi.  nn*l  glyphe,  a 
piece  ol  carxiiig.]  {Arch.)  The  half-c-hannel  at  the  edge 
of  the  triglyph  tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. —  Ogilne. 
llciuilloVli’al,  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  edra,  base.]  {Cry.i- 
tallog.)  Aiqdiecl  to  a  crystal  wbicli  lias  only  Imlf  the 
number  ol  laces  require*!  by  (he  general  law  of  sym¬ 
metry. —  Woj'cester. 

Iloiiillio'drally, aefr.  In  an  hemibodral  manner. 
lloiiiiUe'<lroii,  71.  {(yystaUoy.)  A  solid  hemiliedrully 
derived,  as  the  tetrahedron. 

Hoiiiiinorpliics  Un'm-i-moFfk,)  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and 
7/f077W/c,  loi m.J  {Crystollog.)  Said  of  a  crystal,  the  two 
ends  ol  whieb  are  imidified  with  unlike  plants.  Webster. 
lleill'illH*  77.  [Lat.,  fmm  Gr.  hemisus.  half.]  A 

Roman  measure  =  the  half  of  a  sextarius  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  j)int. 

{Med.)  About  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Henilo<*lAlie'<lroii«  77.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  octahedron, 
q.  V.]  {i^'ystallog.)  A  tetrabi-drou. 
lIoiiii4>lo;4''amoiiK„  a.  [Gr,  hemi,  olos,  entire,  and 
gamos,  marriage.]  {Hot.)  Ajjplied  to  gras8<-s,  when  in 
the  same  spikelet  one  of  two  florets  is  neuter,  and  the 
other  hermaphrodite,  as  in  several  species  of  i*a77icw7». 
Heiiiio'pia.  Hi*niio|>'7i»ia.  77.  [Gr.  and  dps, 

the  eye.]  {Med.)  A  disordered  vision,  in  which  objects 
appear  divided. 

HemipU^^^'ia,  {hemd-pU'je-a,)  n. 

[N.  Lat.  hnniplegia.  hemi}dej:ia;  Gr.  hemiplezia,  from 
pLessu,  I  strike.]  (Med.)  I’aralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body. 
lleniipriKinat'io,  a.  llalf-prisinatic. 

{Crystallog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  half-prism. 
Ileinip'loru^  71.  pi.  [Gr.  hemi,  ainl  pfei'tm,  a  uing.] 
{Zovl.)  A  sub-order  of  hausteliated  iiisecta  having  their 
wing-covers  formed  of  a  sub^tance  intt-riiiediate  between 
tlie  elytra  of  beetles  and  tlie  other  ordinary  membranous 
wings  common  to  nmsl  insects.  Wlien  the  Ileniiptera 
quit  the  egg.  they’  have  the  appearance  of  small  hexapod 
larvte,  differing  but  little  from  the  perfect  insect,  save 
in  tlie  absence  of  wings;  and  before  these  latter  are 
acquired,  llie  skin  is  shi  d  several  times,  and  the  larva 
acquires  a  much  larger  bulk.  Cicada  cameu/ans  ( Fig. 
69S),  ainl  the  Ib-d-Img,  Cimex  leclidarius,  examples 
of  the  family  of  Hemiptera. 

Hoinip'teraK  Homip'teroiis,  a.  {Zobl.)  Pertain- 
imr,  or  having  refen-nce  to  the  heniipteraiis. 
Ileilli^pliore,  {hem'i-sfer,)  n.  [Lat.  hemispharimn ; 
Gr.  hemisphari-tn.]  {(reom.)  Tho  half  of  a  sphere  cut  off 
by  any  plane  passing  ihrough  the  centre. 

ainl  (ieol.)  The  fiebl  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  is  *livided  into  tho  northern  an*l  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  equator;  and 
the  latter  is  also  *liviiled  into  the  eastern  and  western 
heniiaplieres.  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  30th  me¬ 
ridian  W.  of  Greenwich. 

{(ieog.)  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  or 
celestial  sphere  *>n  a  plane. 

— pi.  (AwaL)  The  two  im)ipti<“8  of  which  the  cerebrum  is 
chiefly  composed;  in  uiaii  and  mammalia  theyapproack 
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the  hemispheric  form;  but  in  most  of  the  lower  verte- 
brata,  where  the  cranial  cavity  affords  more  room  for 
the  small  brain,  boih  moieties  are  spherical. 
IfoinKplier'ic*  llemispher'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  h^mi- 
spUM<iue..]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing  a  hemisphere; 
as,  a  hf'inixpheric  figure,  a  hemispherical  botly. 
Iloinisplieroicral.  a.  With  a  form  or  figure  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  hemisphere. 

Heiilisplioriilo,  {hem'isfer'uD  n.  A  half-spherule. 
Hemistich,  {h^m  i-sUh\)  n.  [Gr.  hemistichi'm  —  stirkos, 
a  verse.]  {Lit-)  In  poetry,  half  a  verse.  Tlu*  uiifinish<‘d 
verses  in  Virgil’s  ACneidy  concerning  wliich  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  purposely  left  in  tliat  stato, 
or  are  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  poem,  are 
usually  called  htmislichs.  The  AUxamirinty  or  French 
hemi-verse,  requires  a  regular  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hemistich. 

llcmiMticlial,  (he-mifi'tik-al,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  hemistichs;  written  in  heiitistichs. 

Hcin^itono,  n.  [bat.  hemitontum  ;  Gt.  hemitonion.] 

( J/us.)  Same  as  Semitone,  7.  t*. 

Hemit'ropal,  lleinit'ropous,  a.  Half-inverted; 
turned  half-round. 

{Bot.)  Applied  to  an  ovule,  the  rhaphe  of  which  termi¬ 
nates  about  half-way  between  the  chalaza  and  orifice. 

Worcester. 

Hem'itropc,  a,  [Or.  heniiy  and  trepdy  I  turn.]  Hemi- 
tropal ;  half-turned  round. 

•^n.  That  which  has  an  heniitropous  structure. 

{CrystaUog.)  A  term  applied  by  some  crystallogra- 
phers  to  what  are  usually  called  twin  crystals^  from 
their  being  generally  conceived  to  result  from  the  cut¬ 
ting,  as  it  were,  a  crystal  in  half,  and  then  turning  one 
of  the  halves  half-ronnd  upon  tlie  other.  The  plane 
common  to  the  two  portions  of  the  crystal  is  called  the 
twin-plane.  These  crystals  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  notches  or  re-entering  angles. 
Heinit'ropy,  n.  {Crystallog.)  Twin-construction  in 
crystals. 

Ilem'lo,  in  lllinniSy  a  post-office  of  Whitesides  co. 
Hcni'look,  n.  [A.  S.  /ov/i/mc.]  (Bot.)  See  CoMUM. 
Hemlock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Cambria  co. 
— A  township  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,037. 
Hemlock,  in  IFisconsiw,  a  towmship  of  Wood  co. ;  poj}. 
abt.  119. 

Hemlock  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Meigs  co 
Hemlock  liake,in  Xew  1  or/r,  a  Binall  Inke  between 
Ontario  and  Livingston  cos.  It  covers  an  urea  of  about 
7  sq  m. 

—  A  post-village  of  Livingston  co.,abt.  26  m.  S  of  Rochester 
Hemlock  Spruce, «.  (Bot)  The  Abies  f^amuiensis. 
a  specie.s  of  tree,  genus  Abies,  which  forms  a  great  ]».‘irt 
of  the  forests  of  our  Northern  States  and  of  Canada,  ex¬ 
tending  northward  as  far  as  Hudson’s  Bay.  Its  timber 
is  not  much  esteemed,  as  it  splits  very  obliquely,  and 
decays  rapiilly  in  the  atmosphere:  but  its  bark  is  valued 
for  tanning.  The  leaves  are  two-rowed,  flat,  and  obtuse. 
The  cones  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  The 
young  trees  are  of  very  graceful  appearance,  but  the 
older  ones  are  generally  much  disfigured  by  remaining 
stumps  of  their  lower  branches. 

Hem'mcl,  n.  [Scot.  hammcL]  An  English  provincial¬ 
ism  for  a  shed  for  cattle. 

Hcm^mlilJ5foi*<l,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 
BeHuliiiriioia.  alit.  in.  S.  of  Montrpal ;  pop.  iibt.  700. 
IIoin'iniiitf'N  Nafe'ly-Jet,  n.  iPhys.)  An  arnuige- 
mtnit  for  Imrninp;  niixtiirMofcomlmstible  gases  without 
dan<'er  of  explosion.  It  consists  of  a  brass  tulie,  alioiit 
4  inches  long,  tilled  with  closely  packed  straight  pieces 
of  flue  lirass  wire.  By  this  arrangeinont  a  series  of  long, 
narrow  metallic  lubes  is  formed,  which  absorlis  the  lieat 
ami  prevents  tlio  passage  of  the  flame  to  the  reservoir 
of  gas. 

Ileinon'tysts.  «■  See  II.emopttsis. 

n.  (.i/erf.)  See  il.EMORRnvoE. 
llein'orrlioicls,  n.  pi.  (.Med.)  See  il.EMORRiioins. 

n.  [.4.  S.  hrpnftp;  Ger.  hanf;  Gr.  paniniins.] 
(Bot.)  Tlio  common  name  of  the  genus  ftiimiibis,  (q.  v.) 
CUnnibis  sativa,  the  only  species,  yields  tlie  valnalde 
filire  called  iirmp,  wliicii  lias  been  known  for  more  tlian 
2,500  years  as  a  material  for  cordage.sacking,  and  clotli. 
In  England  the  plant  grows  to  tlie  Imiglit  of  aliont  6  ft., 
but  in  warmer  climates  it  has  occasionally  been  found 
IS  feet  liigh.  The  principal  supplies  of  tlie  filire  are 
derived  from  Russia.  The  fruits,  commonly  ternn-d 
lifmp  sf.rd,  are  oleaginous  and  demulcent,  ,and  are  used 
for  feeding  liirds.  When  submitted  to  pressure,  tlioy 
yield  alioiit  25  iier  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  whicli  is  used  for 
making  varnisliBS.  In  the  sap  of  the  liemp-plant  there 
exists  a  re.sinons  substance  which  has  extraonlinary 
narcotic  properties.  In  the  nortlierii  climates  tlie  jiro 
portion  of  this  resin  in  the  several  parts  of  tlie  plant  Is 
BO  small  as  to  have  escaped  general  observation :  hut  in 
the  w.ariner  r.-gions  of  the  East  thiyresinoiis  snl.stance 
is  sntfleieiitly  abundant  to  exude  naturally  from  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  young  twigs.  Tlie  Indian  hemp, 
which  is  so  highly  pri/a-d  for  its  narcotic  virtues,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  botanists  to  he  a  distinct  variety,  and 
is  distinguished  by  tliem  as  C.  sotiim,  var.  Indira.  This 
herb,  and  tlie  resin  obtained,  are  largely  employed  in 
Asia,  and  in  some  jiarts  of  Africa  and  S.  America,  for 
the  purposes  of  iiidnigence.  The  wliole  jdant  drie.l  is 
known  by  the  mime  of  giinjah  in  the  markets  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  largest  leaves  and  seed-capsules  separated 
from  the  stalks  are  called  bang,  mbjrr.  or  sidhe.-.  Tlie 
tops  and  tender  jiarts  of  the  plants,  collected  just  after 
the  flowering-time,  are  in  some  places  sold  under  the 
name  of  hashish.  The  dried  flowers,  railed  kief  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  contain  so  much  of  the  narcotic  principle  that  a 
small  pipe  filled  with  them,  if  smoked,  will  snfllce  to 
intoxicate.  The  dried  pistils  of  the  flower  enter  into 
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which  naturally  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
when  carefully  collected  by  hand,  is  known  as  momeeti; 
the  same,  when  beaten  off'  with  sticks,  is  sold  umler  tlie 
name  of  churrus.  An  extrac  t  obtained  by  the  use  of 
butter,  when  mixed  witli  spices,  forms  the  daivainrse.  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  tho  foundation  of  the  linshish  of 
many  Eastern  countries  and  districts.  Tho  dried  plant 
is  smoked,  and  sometimes  chewed.  Five  or  ten  gr-dns 
reduced  to  a  powder  are  smoked  from  a  common  pipe 
along  with  ordinary  tobacco,  or  from  a  wafer-pipe  with 
a  p(*cnliar  variety  of  tobacco  called  tombeki.  The  resin 
and  resinous  extract  are  generally  swallowed  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  boluses.  Tlie  hemp-plant  and  its  pre¬ 
parations  appear  to  have  been  used  from  very  remote 
times.  The  effects  of  the  natural  resin,  or  churrus,  have 
been  carefully  studied  in  India  by  l>r.  O'Slianghnessy 
He  states  that  when  taken  in  moderation  it  prodnce.s 
increase  of  appetite  and  great  mental  ciieerfuluess, 


A,  male  iufloresceuce ;  B,  female  iutforescence. 
while  in  excess  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium 
and  catalepsy.  The  effect  produced  by  hemp  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  varie.s,  like  that  of  opium,  both  in  kind  and 
in  degree,  with  the  race  of  men  wlio  use  it,  ami  with 
the  individual  to  whom  it  is  administered.  Upon  Orien¬ 
tals  its  general  effect  is  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  char¬ 
acter.  exciting  them  to  laugh,  dance,  aiul  sing,  and  U 
commit  various  extravagances.  It.  however,  renders 
some  excitable  and  quarrelsome,  disposing  them  to  act.s 
of  violence.  It  is  from  the  extravagant  behavior  of 
individuals  of  this  latter  temperament  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  our  word  “assassin”  have  most  jirolialily 
arisen,  the  word  having  been  ilerived  from  hn.schischin, 
a  hasliish-eater.  As  a  medicine,  Indian  bom])  was 
tried  by  l)r.  O’Shaiighnessy  in  rlieiimatisin,  bydrophubia, 
cholera,  and  tetanus.  In  the  last  such  wonderful  cures 
were  effected,  that  tho  hemp  was  pronounced  j»n  anti- 
convulsive  remeily  of  the  greatest  value.  Pereira  calls 
it  an  exhilarant,' inebriant,  iihantasmatic,  iiypnotic  or 
soporific,  and  stupefacient  or  narcotic.  The  extract 
made  in  India,  and  tiien  imjiorted,  has  been  found  to  be 
mnch  stronger  than  tliat  made  in  this  country.  This  fact 
seems  to  prove  that  the  plant  is  materially  injured  by 
the  voyage.  —  Hemp-culture  requires  a  rich,  kindly  soil, 
in  good  heart,  free  of  weeds,  and  capable  of  enduring 
extremes  of  wet  and  also  dry  seasons,  to  find  which 
the  sub-soil  must  be  examine«i  as  well  as  tlie  surface. 
Millions  of  acres  of  fertile  corn-lands  in  the  Western 
States  have  surface-soils  entirely  suited  to  hem|>culture. 
hut,  from  the  retentive  nature  of  their  clayey  suh-soils. 
h'*mp  cannot  be  successfully  cnltivatcil  year  by  year 
without  thorough  ninler-draining-  Favorable  soils  are 
fouinl  iu  great  perfection  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
Mis-^issipiii  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  ami  some  of  their 
hranchc'.s.  If  the  ground  is  rich,  does  not  hold  water 
standi  ng  on  the  surface  after  heavy  rains,  ami  in  drought 
does  not  bake  ami  crack,  hut  has  moist  earth  within  2 
or  3  inches  of  tho  surface,  it  possesses  tho  subsoil  for 
liemp-cnlture.  The  liemp  crop,  which  once  amounted 
to  30  000  tons  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  has  fallen  to 
7,500  tons. 

Hoini>'-a8:'riiiiony, n.  (Bot.)  T\i^.  Enpatorinm  Can 
nabinntn.  a  species  of  rough,  perennial  plant,  genus 
Eup\Tortitm,  q.  r. 

Heiiip'eii,  a.  Made  of  hemp. 

“  About  his  neck  a  hempen  rope  he  wears.”  —  Spen$fr. 

Hoitip'fiolcl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  Rhont  40  m.  S.K.  of  Ilarrishnrg. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

_ A  township  of  W’estmoreland  co.  ;  p'>p.  about  10.000. 

Hemp'tiilP!^  Store,  in  North  OxroUnUy  u  village  of 

Mecklenburg  co. 

ff^nip*H  (’r^^ok,  in  Louisiana, vi  P.  0.  of  Catahoula  co. 

Hemp'-Mood,  n.  Tho  seed  of  hemp.  n.se«i  either  as 
seed,  or  for  crushing  for  oil,  or  as  foo<l  for  fowls. 

Hemp'stoad,  in  Arlansas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about 
1,200  sq.  ni.  Bive.rs.  Red  and  Little  Missouri  rivers, 
aiid  Bois  d'Arc  Creek.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
fertile  Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  about  15.000. 

Hoiiipstoad,  in  California,  a  village  of  Merced  co., 
on  the  Merced  River,  about  5  m.  above  Snelling. 
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ship  of  Ciueen's  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  21  ni.  E.  of  New  York  city;  pop.  of  township, 
about  1S,0U0. 

Ht»iiip»trjul,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Austin  co., 
abt.  50  m.  \\  .N.W.  of  Houston. 

Ileiiip'^ttMUl  llay^  in  New  Vork,  an  arm  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  in  Queen’s  co. 

IleinpJiteiMl  Itraairli,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Queen’s  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Heiiipstoad  Harbor,  in  New  York.  See  Roslyn. 
Henip'y4a.  Resembling  heiiqi.  (R.) 

Honi'stitrh,  n.  [Ilem  and  stitch.]  To  ornament  with 
cro8.s- threads  in  clusters  ;  as,  to  hemstitch  a  shirt. 

Ileii,  [A.S.  and  \).hen;  Swed.  &  Goth. /lona ;  Ger. 
henne ;  \co\.ha‘na,  allierl  to  liHt.cotio,  to  sing,  to  sound; 
Ar.  qhtinna,  to  sing.]  The  female  of  any  kind  ol  fowl ; 
particularly,  the  female  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the  gal¬ 
linaceous  family. 

Hoii'aiilt,  Charles  Jean  Francois,  a  French  president 
of  the  parliament  of  I’aris,  historian  ami  poet.  B.  16S5. 
77.  is  chiefly  known  for  his  ^5r<7/^  Chronologique.  de 
V Ilistoire.  de  7'Vum.v,  m  hich  has  been  translated  into 
most  modern  languages.  lb  1770. 

H^ii'bjliiOy  n.  \^llen  and  bane.]  (Bot.)  See  Hyos- 

CY^MUS. 

Hen'bit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lamhim. 

lloiioo,  (hens,)  adv.  [A.  S.  henna,  heonca,  hence;  Scot. 
hyne,  hence;  tier,  hin;  I>.  been,  away;  Lat.  hino,  hence, 
from  hie  ;  Sanak.  hina,  this.]  From  this  place  to  another. 
•'  Discharge  my  followers  ;  let  them  hence  away.”  — 

— From  this  time  ;  in  the  future  ;  as,  a  year  hence.  —  From 
this  can.se,  ground,  or  reason,  as  a  deduction  or  result 
inferred. 

"  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise  in  helping  digestion.” 

Arhuthnot. 

— From  this  source,  origin,  or  cause. 

“  All  Other  faces  borrowed  hence  their  light."  —  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

From  hmee,  is  a  pleona.<tic  and  vicious  expression, 
but  is  sanctioned  by  tho  usage  of  various  good  authors. 
An  ancient  author  prophesied  from  hence."  —  Dryden. 
(Note.  Hence  is  used  elliptically  and  in  an  imperative 
sense  for  go  hence;  begone;  depart  hence  ;  away  ;  off 
with  you,  &c.) 

“  Hence,  horrible  shadow  I  Unreal  mockery,  hence  1  ”  —  Shake. 
Henoe'fortll,  adv.  From  tliis  time  forth  or  forward. 

“  Be  henceforth  among  the  gods,  thyself  a  goddess."  —  .Milton. 
Heiicefor'warU,  adv.  From  this  time  forward ;  heiico- 
furih. 

Heii'-coop,  n.  A  coop  or  cage  for  enclosing  domestic 
fowls. —  Dryden. 

Hen<l€‘0'ug‘«>n,  n.  [Gr.  hendeka.  eleven,  gonia,  angle.] 
(Math.)  In  geometry,  a  plane  rectilineal  figure  of  eleven 
sides.  The  area  of  a  regular  or  equilateral  and  eqtiian- 
gular  heiidfCiigon  is,  approximately,  equal  to  9-30664 
times  that  of  the  square  on  one  of  its  sides. 
HA‘inle«*a«y  llab'io,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of  a  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

HeiKlecasyriablo,  Hoiidooasyl'lable,  n. 
[Greek  hendeka,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.]  (Ih-os.)  A 
verse  of  eleven  syllables.  The  Latin  hi  ndecuisy liable,  of 
which  the  principal  examples  are  lelt  to  ns  fnun  the 
piMi  of  Catullus,  consists  tif  a  spondee,  dactyl,  and  three 
trochees  —  Passer  delicise  mere pnellse.  The  Italian  he¬ 
roic  verse,  and  those  of  Englami  and  Germany,  when 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  final  short  syllalile,  are 
iambic  hrndecasyUabics.  The  license  of  adding  an 
eleventh  syllable  (and  sometimes  also  a  twelfth)  is  more 
frequently  admissible  iu  English  dramatic  than  epic 
versification. 

lloii'UerMMi,  in  Georgia,  a  village  and  dist.  of  Hous¬ 
ton  CO.,  abt.  6H  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 
llen'rtorHOii,  in  Illinois,  n  N.W’.  co.,  adjoining  low'a ; 
area,  abt.  640  sq,  in.  Fivers.  Mississippi  and  Hender¬ 
son  livers,  and  Honey  and  Ellison  <Teeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  fertile.  Cup.  Oquawka.  Tbp  abt.J 7,000, 
— A  post-village  and  towD>ljip  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N. 

of  Galesburg;  pop.  of  tonnsbip  abt.  1,700. 
Hoii'dorsioii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lucas  co. 

in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Indi¬ 
ana;  area,  abt.  COO  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Green 
rivers,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Henderson.  Pop.,  in  1870,  18,475. 

_ A  post-village,  cap.  of  Henderson  co.,on  the  Olno  River, 

abt.  170  m.  W.  of  Frankfort;  pop.,  in  1870,  4,171. 
Hoii'^lorsoii,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Sibley  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt.  66 
m  S  W.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,300. 
Hon'dersoii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co. 
lIoii'derMOii,  in  N.  (\irolina,  a  S.W’.  co.,  adjoining  S. 
Carolina;  area,  abt.  COO  sq.  m.  Rivers.  French  Bioad 
River  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous  the  Bine  Bidgo  bounding  it  on  the  S.E.;  .W,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  HendersonviUe.  ibp.  about 

— A^tost-village  of  Granville  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.  of  Raleigh. 
Iloii'dorson,  in  New  Yrrk,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 


ship  of  Jefferson  co..  on  Lake  Ontario  fd  6  in.  S.W.  of 
Sackett’s  Harbor;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,S0(). 

in  I*ennsylvan\a,  a  township  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  CO.;  pop.  nbt.  3.100. 

—  A  post-office  of  Mercer  CO.  _ 

A  in  Tennessee,  a  W  .  central  co. ;  area, ant. 
620  s(i.  m.  Rivers.  Beech  and  Big  Sandy 
face,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lexington.  Pp.  abt.  16.000. 

in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,200  sq. 
ni  Neelies  iind  Trinity  rivers.  N«r/acr,  gener¬ 

al!  V  level ;  sml.  fertile.  Cap.  Athens.  Bnp.  abt.  6,000. 

_ A  po.st- village,  cap.  of  Rusk  co.,  abt.  195  m.  N.  by  L.  of 

Galvestou. 
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Hen'derson  Harbor,  in  JVew;  Tork^  a  Tillage  of 
Jefterson  co.,  on  Hungry  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario, 
abt.  60  Ill.  N.of  Syracuse.  See  He.nder^on,  in  Acio  York. 
lloii'derMoii  Frairie,in  /oura,a  P.O.  of  Clayton  co. 
If Otid^rKOii  Stotioii,  in  Ttnnesiet^  a  post-office  of 
Madison  co. 

lleii'<lersoii%  ille,  in  Kentucky^  a  village  of  Henry 
CO.,  abt.  32  in.  N.W.  of  Frankfort.  *  i 

flen'<iorsoii  ville,  in  A”.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 

of  Henderson  co..  abt.  250  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Hen  derson  ville«in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  CO.,  abt.  12  m.  E.N.K.  of  Mercer, 
lleii'der^onville*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Sumner  co.,  abt.  16  in.  N.E.  of  Niishville. 
lleii'dersoii  ville,  in  Te^xas,  a  P.  O.  of  Anderson  co. 
flendi'adys.  n,  [N.  Lat.]  {Gram.)  A  figure  of  speech 
wherein  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  two  words  or 
phrase.s.  | 

Hen'tlrieks,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
390  sq.m.  fftrers.  Eel  and  White  Lick  rivers.  Surface, 
level :  <ai7,  fertile.  Clip.  Danville,  /’op.  in  1870,  20,277. 
— K  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
Hen'drirks.  in  Xrbraska  rerrttory,  a  P.  0.  of  Otoe  co. 
lleii'drleksbur^,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Luzerne  co. 

Heu'dr jck*!i  Head,  in  Maine,  a  promontory  and 
light-house  at  the  mouth  of  Slieepcott  River.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  30  ft.  aln^ve  the  sea-level. 
Hen'-driver,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk. —  Walton. 
lleii'dryj^ibiirg;^,  in  Ohio,(i  post-vilhige  of  Belmont 
CO.,  about  loo  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  was  a  descendant  of  Woden, 
whom  the  Saxons  deified.  H.  and  his  brother  Horsa, 
being  called  in  by  Yortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  to  as¬ 
sist  Wm  in  expelling  the  Piets,  took  with  him  his 
daughter  Rowena,  whom  Yortigern  became  enamoured 
of,  and  married.  H.  then  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  one  of  the  seven  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and 
in  which  were  included  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Surrey.  D.  4S8. 

lleiisr-ki'aiig:,  a  river  of  China,  falling  from  the  X.W. 
into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  In  its  course  of  3o0  m.  it  has 
several  large  cities  on  its  banks. 

Hen  •harrier,  Ilen'-hariu,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  species 
of  hawk.  Circus  cyaneiis. 

Heii'-lieartedj,  a.  Pusillanimous;  timorous;  cow¬ 
ardly  ;  da-stardly. 

lleii'-hoase,  n.  A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls  ;  a  hen¬ 
nery. 

lleii'-hiissy,  n.  Same  as  Cotqcean,  q.  r. 

Hen'le*  Friedrich  Gustav  Jacob,  a  German  physiol¬ 
ogist  and  anatomist,  b.  1809  at  Fiirth.  is  professor  jof 
anatomy  and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  As  a  pathologist,  //.  belongs 
to  the  so-called  physiological  or  rational  school.  His ' 
princi|)al  work  in  this  relation  is  Handbuch  dn‘  rationel- 
len  PathoUgie.  Of  bis  anatomical  works  may  be  meu- 
ti'»ned  Handbuch  der  AVgemeinen  Anatomic ;  and  cliii  fly 
bis  excellent  Handbuch  der  systematischen  Anatomie. 
des  ypuschen. 

Heiiley-on-ThanieSf  a  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 
oil  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Oxford, 
and  35  W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Malt.  Ptp.  abt.  4,000. 
Henly«  in  Califimia,  a  post-village  of  Siskiyou  co.,  on 
the  Klamath  River,  about  21  m.  N.  of  Yreka. 

Hen  na,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Lawsonia. 

Henneboii.  {hen'baumg,)  a  town  of  France,  dep  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  Blavet.  5  m.  from  L'Orient ;  pop.  5,057. 
llen'nepin,  in  Illinnis,  a  post-village  and  townsliip. 
cap  of  Putnam  co.,  about  115  m.  N.  of  Springfield  ;  ;>op. 
of  township  about  1,S00. 

Hen'nepin.  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  600 
sq,  m.  Ri^'crs.  Missi>sippi,  Crow,  and  Minnesota  or 
St  Peter's  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Minneapolis.  Pjp.  about  40,000. 

— village  of  Hennepin  co.,  about  22  m.  S.W.  of  St  Paul. 
Hen  nery,  n.  A  place  set  apart  for  hens.  (American.) 
Ueii'niker,  in  yew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Merrimac  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Concord;  jiop. 
about  1,500. 

Hen'nin$r*s  in  Ohio,  a  P.O.  of  Clermont  co. 

Hen'*peck,  r  a.  To  domineer  over,  worry,  or  control 
a  husband. 

**  Bat  —  ob !  re  lord*  of  ladies  intellectual  1 
Inform  us  tVulj  bare  they  not  hen-pecked  yon  all  V'’~Bifron. 
Hen'-peckeil,  {-pekt.)  a.  Governed  by  his  wife,  as  a 
husband. 

Hen  ri,  the  French  spelling  of  He>*rt,  q.  r. 

Heii'rioo,  in  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area,  about 

280  sq.  in.  Rivers.  James  and  Chickahomiuy  rivei-s. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in 
abundance.  Cap.  Richmond  /^p.  about  65,000. 
Henriet'ta,  Anxb,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  Hen¬ 
rietta  Marhi,  B.  1641.  She  wh.s  married  to  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  and  D.  suddenly.  1*69.  It  was  then  rumored 
that  she  had  been  poison(*d  at  the  instipition  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  a  favorite  of  her  hushand,  who 
bad  been  exiled  at  her  request.  Her  funeral  oration, 
delivered  by  Bossuet,  is  perhaps  the  !m»st  splendid  piece 
of  elegiac  eloquence  of  modern  times. 
llenriet'tA,  in  Mchigan,&  post-township  of  Jackson 
CO. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

Henrietta,  in  Missiouri,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 
Henrietta^  in  yew  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Monroe  cc*..  about  7  m.  S.  of  Rochester ;  poji.  of  town¬ 
ship  alK>ut  3.800. 

Henriet'ta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co. ; 
p‘'p.  al>out  1,700. 

Henrietta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Richland 
CO.,  about  12  m.  X.  of  Richland. 
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If  enriet'ta  M^aria,  daughter  of  Henri  lY.  of  France, 
B.  1609.  married  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  escaped  utter 
his  execution  to  France,  and  d.  1069. 
lleii'-roost^  n.  A  resting-place  at  night  for  domestic 
tbwls. 

llen'ry,  the  name  of  several  sovereigus  of  Castile,  Eng¬ 
land,  Irauce,  and  Germany.  I 

CASTILE. 

Hen ry  I.,  b.  1205, reiguedl214-1217.— Henry  II.,  Count  j 
de  Trastamara,  B.  l;^^,  maintained  a  contest  for  the: 

I  throne,  which  he*  obtained  1366-1368,  D.  1379.  —  Henry  • 
III.,  reigned  1390-1406.  —  Henry  1Y.,  b.  1423,  succeede*!  I 
his  father  John  II.  1454,  d..  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister,  I»abella  of  Castile,  1474. 

ENGLAND. 

Henry  1.,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his  superior  educa¬ 
tion. Bt:ALCLERC,was  the  youngest  son  of  William  theCou- 
quen.»r,  a!id  was  b.  at  Selby  in  Yorksliire,  in  1008.  Jeal¬ 
ousies  and  dissensions  early  broke  out  between  him  and 
his  elder  brothers,  Robert  and  \\  illiani  (the  Red and  on 
the  sudden,  my  sterious  death  of  William  II.  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  IlOO,  Henry,  who  was  hunting  with  him, 
immediately  seized  tlie  crown  and  the  public  treasures, 
his  brother  Robert  being  not  yet  returned  from  tlie 
crusades.  To  strengthen  his  htdd  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  he  graut^  a  charter  re-establishing  the  laws 
of  the  Confessor,  abolished  the  curfew,  professed  a 
reform  in  his  own  character  and  manners,  and  married 
the  Princess  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheliug;  thus  uniting  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  races.  hen  Robert  invaiied  Eng¬ 
land,  ill  1101,  war  was  prevented  by  negotiations  and 
the  grunt  to  Robert  of  a  penshiO  of  8,0tHl  marks.  In 
the  same  year  began  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  resj*ecling  investi¬ 
tures.  H.  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  Normandy,  invaded 
that  country  in  1105,  and  took  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  places.  He  completed  the  conquest  in  the 
following  year  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Rt»bert,  at 
the  battle  of  Trenchehrai.  In  1109  the  Princess  Matilda  i 
(Maud)  was  betrothed  to  tlie  Emperor  Henry  \.,  but,  in 
consequence  of  her  youth,  the  inaniage  was  deferred  for 
several  years.  Troubles  in  Normandy  and  in  Wales, 
and  war  with  the  king  of  France,  occupied  Henry  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  1118  he  lost  his  queen,  .Maud,  and 
two  years  later  his  only  legitimate  son.  the  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam,  who,  with  his  retinue,  perished  by  shipwreck,  on 
the  pas&igo  from  Normainly  to  England.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  was  never  seen  to  smile  again.  In  1121  he 
married  Adelais,  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Geoftrey.  duke  of 
Louvain,  and  on  the  failure  of  his  hope  of  offsfj>ring.  he 
had  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  then  a  widow, 
acknowletlgetl  heiress  to  the  throne.  Henry  died  at 
Rouen,  from  the  effects  of  gluttony.  December  1.  1135. 

IIexrv  II.,  first  of  the  Plantagenet  hue,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife,  the  ex-Empress 
Maud,  dsiughter  of  Henry  I.,  b.  at  Mans,  1133.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1151,  he  succeedeil  to  the  earldoms  of 
Anjou,  Touraiue.  and  Maine,  and  in  the  following  year, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  YI.  of  France,  he  became  lM>^^esso^  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  or  Guienne.  The  same  year  he  in¬ 
vaded  England,  but  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1153,  by 
which  it  wjis  agreed  that  be  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event : 
took  place  in  October,  1154,  and  //.  was  crowned  with¬ 
out  opposition  at  Wt*stmiuster.  in  December.  His  fii>tj 
measures  were  dirtn^ted  to  the  redress  of  the  disorders 
and  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
He  seized  and  destroyed  most  of  the  baronial  castles; 
dismissed  the  foreign  troops;  renewed  tlie  charter 
granteii  by  Henry  I.;  and  resumed  most  of  the  lauds 
which  had  been  alienated  fn»m  the  crown  by  Stejihen.  | 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  he  claimed  and  got 
possession  of  Nantes,  and  was  thus  master  of  the  whole 
western  coast  of  France.  His  attempt  on  Toulou.se,  in 
1159,  involvetl  him  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France, 
which  was  only  terminated  two  years  later.  In  1162, 
Thomas  ^  Becket  wsis  elec*ted  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  great  struggle  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  powei's  began,  which  resulted  in  the  Constitution 
of  Clarendon,  the  exile  and  murder  of  Becket,  war  with 
France,  the  king’s  penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  constitution.  In  1171,  H.  invadetl  Ire¬ 
land,  and.  under  the  authority  of  a  imll  of  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  which  h.ad  been  published  in  1156,  effected  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  island.  The  remaining  years  of  his  reign 
were  embittered  by  the  numerous  revolts  of  his  sons, 
instig:tted  by  their  mother.  Eleanor.whose  jealousy  being 
excite<l  by  the  king's  affection  for  Fair  Rosamond, 
attenipteil  to  follow  her  sons  to  the  court  of  France,  but 
was  seize«l  and  imprisoned  during  Henry's  life.  The 
king  of  Scotland,  who  supported  the  rebellion  of  the 
young  princes,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  in  1174, 
but  was  released  after  a  few  months,  on  doing  homage 
to  H.  A  formal  reconciliation  with  the  i)rince8  to<»k 
place,  but  was  follow»Hl  by  a  fresh  revolt  and  civil  war. 
Prince  Henry,  who  ns  heir-app;irent  had  been  cn»wned 
in  lliO,  died  in  France.  118i3.  Geoffrey  was  killed  at  a 
tournament,  two  years  later:  and  John  joined  his 
brother  Richard  in  a  new  rel>ellion  against  their  father,! 
in  which  they  were  aided  by  Philip  Auiriistus.  The' 
old  king  was  prostraterl  by  8i<*kness,  and  the  revolt  of  j 
his  youngest  son  John  was  the  last  and  fatal  blow  from  ' 
which  he  could  not  recover.  I>.  at  Chinon.  1189,  and 
was  buried  at  Fontevrault.  Notwithstanding  the  c<»n-; 
flicting  estimates  of  the  character  and  measures  of  Ilen-i 
ry  II.,  viewed  as  the  champion  of  state  supremacy,  it  is 
evident  limt  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  supe¬ 
rior  education,  great  energy,  activity,  and  decisiveness,! 
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and  al.so  of  impetuous  passions.  Ruling  almost  despot¬ 
ically,  be  greatly  diminislu'd  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  thus  relieved  tlie  people  of  their  intolerable  tyran¬ 
ny.  Good  order  and  just  adiiiinistraiion  of  the  laws 
were  established,  and  the  practice  of  bolding  the  ‘'as¬ 
sizes  ”  was  introduced. 

He.nry  III.,  eldest  son  of  King  John  and  Isabella  of  An- 
gouleme,  was  b  at  Winchester  in  1207.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1216.  The  regency  was  intrusted  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  whu.  in  1217.  defeated 
the  lYencli  army  at  Lincoln,  and  compelled  the  dauphin 
Louis  to  retire  to  France.  On  Pembroke's  death,  in 
May,  1219,  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter  des  Roches, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  became  regents ;  but  mutual  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  dissensions  disturbed  their  administration 
and  weakened  their  power.  H.  was  crowneil  a  second 
time,  in  1220,  and  two  years  later  was  declared  of  age. 
but  his  feebleness  of  character  unfitted  him  to  rule,  and 
the  real  power  remained  with  his  ministers.  Ilis  fond¬ 
ness  for  foreign  counsellors,  his  unsuccessful  w’ars  with 
France,  and  liis  attempts  to  govern  without  parliaments, 
excited  much  ill-humor  in  the  nation.  Tliis  was  in- 
crea8e<l  by  the  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  made 
necessary  by  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  ft»r 
his  son  Edmund.  At  length,  in  1258  he  was  virtually 
deposed  by  the  “  Mad  Parliament,”  which  as.sembled  at 
Oxford,  and  a  council  of  state  was  foniied  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  popular  leaders 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  while  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  tlieir  hands.  But  iu  1262  civil  war  began, 
the  king  being  compelled  to  employ  foreign  mercena¬ 
ries.  In  1264  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  fought,  at  which 
the  king.  Pringe  Edward,  Eiirl  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
barons.  Soon  after,  De  Montfort,  now  virtually  sover¬ 
eign,  summoned  a  parliament,  which  met  iu  January, 
12(.'5.  and  was  the  first  to  which  knights  of  the  shires 
and  representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  were  called  ; 
thus  constituting  the  first  House  of  Commons.  In  Au¬ 
gust  of  that  year,  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  Prince  Edward,  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  the 
king  regained  his  liberty.  But  the  war  lasted  two 
years  longer.  In  1270  Prince  Edward  set  out  on  the 
crusade,  and  before  bis  return  //.  died  at  Westminster, 
Nov.  16, 1272. 

Henry  IY.  (calleil  Boungbrokk),  Duke  of  Hereford,  and 
eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  born  at 
Bolingbroke,  in  Lincolnshire,  1366.  Having  impeached 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  treason,  a  day 
was  set  aside  for  the  two  rivals  to  decide  their  feud  by 
single  combat.  Richard,  however,  dreailing  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  might  arise  from  the  resort  to  arms  of  snch 
powerful  barons,  on  the  day  of  trial  forbade  the  battle, 
and  banished  both  nobles  from  the  realm;  Norfolk  for 
life,  and  B«dingbroke,  as  Hereford,  his  cousin,  was  called, 
for  ten  years.  The  death  of  bis  father,  and  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  people  at  the  bad  government  of  Richard, 
gave  Hereford  an  excuse  to  return  to  England  long  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  his  term,  on  the  double  plea  of 
obtaining  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  ami  to  as.sist  Rich¬ 
ard  to  rule  with  greater  discretion.  The  i>eople.  weary 
ot  the  arrogance  of  the  court  lavorites,  who  monopolizeil 
all  the  authority  of  the  state,  hailed  tin*  return  ot  Boling- 
broke  with  every  demonstration  of  delight,  and  flocked 
round  him  in  thousands;  so  that,  by  judiciously  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  Bolingbroke  was 
carried  by  universal  acclaim  to  the  crown  for  which  his 
ambition  so  ejigerly  panted :  and,  after  having  dejxised 
his  cousin,  Richard  H„  in  1399  ascended  the  throne  as 
lleiirj*  IY.  This  usurpation  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  wdiicb  broke 
out  under  the  sway  of  Henry  YI.  His  reign  wa-s  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  rebellion  beaded  by  the  Duke  of  Noithum- 
berlaiid  and  his  son  Percy,  surnamed  “Hotspur.”  After 
subduing  all  opposition.  H  died  overwhelmed  with  re¬ 
morse  for  many  of  his  unscrupulous  deeds,  1413. 

Henry  Y.,  (surnamed  Monmouth,)  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  line  of  English  sovereigns,  and  whose 
early  life  of  riot  and  dissipation  gave  but  little  promise  of 
his  after  virtues,  a.  13'‘8.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Henry  I Y.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dying  advice  of 
his  parent,  to  give  the  public 
mind  employment,  he  declared 
war  against  France,  laying 
claim  to  that  throne  iu  right 
of  his  ancestors,  and  at  once 
led  a  powerful  army  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
after  taking  Harfleur  and  de¬ 
vastating  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces,  fought  and  won  the 
glorious  battle  of  Agiiicourt. 

To  check  Henry’s  further  pro¬ 
gress  and  avert  the  total  ruin 
of  his  country,  the  French 
monarch  concluded  a  truce 
with  H,  who,  to  ratify  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  espoused  Charles's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Cath¬ 
erine.  No  king  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne  who  was  more 
beloved  and  honored  than  the 
gallant  Harry  “  Monmouth. ' 
whose  reign  was  prematurely 
cut  short  at  Yincennes  in  14*22.  F^g.  1271. —  henry  t. 
after  a  career  of  foreign  tri¬ 
umph  and  domestic  peace  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Henry  YI.,  the  only  son  of  the  above,  born  1421,  was  bm 
ten  months  old  at  the  death  of  bis  father,  and  was  prt> 
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elaimed  king  on  the  day  after  that  event.  Ilisprand-I 
fatlier,  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  died  8t>on  after,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  assumed  the  title  of  king  by  the| 
name  of  Charles  VII.  This  renewed  ilje  war  between  I 
England  aJid  France,  and  tlie  English,  for  a  while,  were' 
successful.  Henry  was  crowneil  at  Faris,  ami  the  great 
duke  of  Beilford,  his  guardian,  obtained  several  iinpor-i 
tant  victories.  But  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans; 
by  .Joan  of  Arc  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  the  Eng- ! 
lish  p(»wer  declined,  and  was,  in  the  end,  quite  subverted. 
The  death  of  the  <liike  of  Bedford  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
cause  of  //. ;  and,  to  acid  to  his  misfortunes,  the  York 
party  in  England  grew  strong,  and  involved  the  country 
in  a  civil  war.  They  adopted  the  white  rose  as  their 
badge  of  distinction,  and  the  hanciistrians  the  red.  Hence 
the  title  given  to  the  struggle  —  Bur 
After  various  conte.sts,  the  king  was  defeatecl  and  taken 
prisoner.  However,  his  wife,  Margaret  (ff  Anjou, 'car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  spirit,  and  for  some  time  with  con- 
siderahle  success.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  wa.s  slain  at 
Wakefield,  and  H.  recovered  liis  liberty;  hnt  Edw’ard, 
Earl  of  March,  son  of  Richard,  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  routeci  the  ciueen's  forces  at  hudlow,  hut  wa.s  him¬ 
self  afterwards  defeated  at  St.  Alban's.  At  length  the 
York  party  prevailed,  and  Henry  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where,  it  is  believed,  he  was  slain  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Found  dead  in  the  Tower,  1471. 

Uenrt  VII.,  (Tudor,)  st)n  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  of  Margaret,  of  the  house  of  Liincaster,  b.  1  b')6.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  landed  in  Wales 
with  some  troops,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  14S5. 
The  people,  disgusted  at  the  cruelties  of  Richard  III., 
joined  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  wiis  en.able<l  to  give 
the  usurper  battle  at  Bosworth  Field,  where  Richard 
was  slain,  and  //.  ci*owned  on  the  spot.  Ho  united  the  I 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marrying  KlizalK‘tb,| 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  His  reign  met  with  little  dis- 
turbsiuce,  except  from  two  impostors,  set  up  by  L;oly 
Margaret,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  One  w;i3  a  joiner's  son, 
called  Lambert  Simnel,  who  personated  Richanl,  duke 
of  York,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  iu  the  Tower.  On  being  Uiken  prisoner,  }{.  made 
him  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  The  other  w:i3  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  said  he  w.is  tl»e  duke  of  York:  hut  lie 
was  soon  taken,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  H.  reigned  24 
years,  and  greatly  increased  trade  and  commerce;  but 
his  avarice  wjis  excessive.  D.  1509. 

Henry  VIII.,  b.  1491,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  VII.,  at 
the  age  of  19.  The  first  years  of  hU  reign  were  very 
popular,  owing  to  his  great  generosity:  but  at  length 
his  conduct  grew  capricious  and  arbitrary.  The  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  and  Pope  Julius  II. ^having  leagued 
against  France,  persuaded  H.  to  join  them,  and  he,  in 
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consequence,  invaded  that  kingdcun.  where  he  made 
some  conquests.  .About  the  same  lime,  .James  IV.,  king 
of  Scotland,  invaded  Englaml,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Flod(ien  Field.  Cardinal  Wolsey  succe<*ded  in  bring¬ 
ing  Henry  over  fn»m  the  imperial  intere.sts  to  those  of 
the  French  king.  When  Luther  commenced  his  refur-; 
mation  in  Germany,  H.  wrote  a  book  ag:iinst  him,  for 
which  he  was  complimented  by  the  Pope  with  the  title 
of  “  Defender  of  the  Faith. ’’  But  this  attachment  to  the 
Roman  .see  did  not  last  long;  for.  having  conceived  an 
affection  for  .Anne  Boleyn,  he  determined  to  divorce  liis 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  had  been  inar- 
ritnl  eighteen  years.  His  plea  for  the  div<»rce  was.  that 
Catharine  was  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow.  The  <livorce 
being  refu.sed  by  the  Pope.  Henrv  assumed  the  title  of 
Supreme  Hea«l  of  the  English  Church,  put  <lown  the 
monasteries,  and  alienated  their  possessions  to  secnlar 
piirp‘).ses.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Bol'‘yn  followeil: 
but  he  afterwanls  sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  ami  married 
Lady  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  in  ehildhed.  He  next 
married  Anne  of  Clev«is;  but  she  not  proving  agreeable 
to  his  expectations,  he  put  her  away,  and  caused  Crom¬ 
well,  earl  of  Essex,  the  projector  of  the  match,  to  be  be¬ 
headed.  His  next  wife  was  Catharine  Howard,  who  wjuj 
beheaded  for  adultery :  after  which  he  espoused  Cath- 
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arine  Parr,  who  survived  him.  lie  was  a  man  of  strong  | 
passions  and  considerable  learning;  but  it  is  truly  said| 
ot  him,  *‘lhat  he  never  8[»ared  man  in  his  anger  nor 
woman  in  his  luat.”  D.  1647. 

FRANCK. 

Henry  I.,  b.  1(ki4,  succeeded  hia  father,  Robert  I.,  in 
lUdl,Hnd  died  1060,  after  a  reign  of  years,  fre<jueutlyl 
disturbed  by  civil  and  foreign  wars.  1 

Hknry  II.,  son  of  Francis  I.  and  his  queen,  Claude,  lK»rn  ! 
151s.  His  marriage  with  Catharine  de  .'ledicis  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles,  in  15B3,  by  her  uncle,  Popei 
Clement  1 II.  Henry  succmled  his  father  in  1547,  and' 
at  once  made  a  complete  change  in  the  comt  and  inin-| 
isiry.  The  most  inlluential  persons  in  his  reign  were! 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  his  brother  Francis,  diikei 
of  Guise,  the  constable  de  Montniorenci,  the  marshal  dej 
Bt.  .\iidre.  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  king's  lavoiiu- 
mistress,  whom  he  made  duchess  of  I'aleiitinois.  Hej 
carried  on  war  with  England,  and  recovereil  Boulojiu^ 
fur  France ;  war  with  the  Pope  and  with  Spain  ;  fighting 
for  the  Protestants  in  <ierniany,while  he  persecuted  them 
in  France;  acquired  by  coinjuest  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  retained  them  under  the  treaty  <if  Chateau- 
Cambresis,  whicli  closed  the  war  in  1559.  By  the  same 
treaty  Calais  was  confirmed  to  France.  The  siege  of 
Metz  by  Charles  V.,  and  its  deleiice  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise;  the  battle  and  siege  of  Reiiti;  tile  great  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Guentiii ;  and  the  battle  of  Grave'- 
lines,  are  the  chiet  military  events  of  this  reign.  Mary, 
the  y(uing  queen  of  Scots,  was  brouglit  to  France  about 
1549,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  Francois.  //.  D.  in 
July,  1559,  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  accidentallv  in- 
fficted  by  the  count  of  ^lontgoinery  at  a  splendid  tour¬ 
nament  a  few  days  before,  lie  left  lour  sons  and  three 
daughters,  three  of  the  former  reigning  after  him  in 
succes-iion. 

Henry  III.,  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  was  b.  in  1551.  He  was  first  known  as  duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  an. 1  tlistingnislied  himself  as  a  soldier  at  the  battles 
of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  He  was  elected  king  of  Po¬ 
land  in  1573,  but  being  proclainuHl  king  of  France  on 
the  deatli  ot  Charles  IX.,  in  1574,  he  escaped,  not  with¬ 
out  risk,  from  Poland,  and  returne<i  to  France.  The 
country  was  distracted  with  conflicting  factions,  and 
wasted  with  civil  war ;  and  the  king,  leelde  in  character, 
and  self-indulgent,  was  governed  by  ignoble  favorites. 
The  famous  Catholic  League  was  formed,  with  the  duke 
(*f  Guise  at  its  hejid ;  Henry  of  Navarre  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  an«l  won  the  battle  of  Coii- 
tiiis;  Paris  fell  into  the  p(»\ver  of  the  League  in  1588, 
and  the  king  fled  to  Chartres  and  Rnueii;  later  in  the 
same  year  he  convoked  the  slates-general  at  Blois,  and 
there  liad  the  two  Guises  assiit^sinutod,  a  crime  which 
excited  the  revolt  of  Paris  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  i 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  named  by  the 
League  lieutenant-genial  of  the  royal  estate  and  crown 
of  France,  an«l  Henry,  roused  at  last  to  action,  joined  his 
rival,  Kenr^'  of  Xavarre,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Paris. 
At  Cloud,  which  he  made  hi.s  head(|uarters,  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  Jacques  Clement,  and  D.  the  day 
alter,  Aug.  1, 1589.  Henry  III.  Icit  no  children, and  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Valois  line. 

Henry  IV.,  (Quatre,)  called  The  Great,  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  B.  in  1553  at  Pan,  in  Bearn.  His 
father,  Anthony  of  Ibuirbon,  was  descended  from  a  son 
of  Lmis  IX.;  his  mother  was  Jeanne  d'Albret.  daughter 
of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
simple  and  hardy  manner  of  the  peasantry  of  Bearn,  and 
tlius  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
temperate  habits.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Floreiit  Chretien,  a  learned  man  and  zealous  Protestant.! 
In  1569  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Rochelle,  and 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Admiral  Coligni.  M  hen  ] 
the  pcrfidi.>us  desiirn  of  destroying  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
by  a  massacre  Wiis  formed  by  Charles  IX.  and  bis  mo¬ 
ther,  Catherine,  one  of  their  means  to  lull  suspicion  was,  I 
to  propose  to  Queen  Jeanne  a  marriage  between  Henry  I 
and  .Margaret  of  Valoi-.  the  king's  youngest  sister. 
While  preparation.s  were  making  for  the  marriage  festi¬ 
val.  Henry's  mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison.  Having  assumed  tlie  title  of  King 
o/..Vui*arr<*,  his  marriage  took  place,  Aug.  18th,  1572. 
Then  followed  the  horrible  scenes  of  8t.  Bartholomew, 
Aiig.  24th.  H.  w.is  obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  save  his  life;  hut  Catherine  of  Medicisj 
endeavored  to  di.s.solve  the  marriage  just  celebrated.  As 
she  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  she  adtqdeil  the  plan  of 
corrupting  the  noble  youth  by  the  pleasures  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  court;  and  he  did  not  escape  the  snare.  In  157i‘, 
however,  he  took  advantage  of  a  hunting  excursi(>n  to 
quit  the  court,  and  profes.sed  liimself  again  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church.  Catherine,  who  after  the  d«*cease  of 
Charles  IX.  administered  the  government  in  the  name 
of  his  successor  Henry  III  ,  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots  (1576). 
securing  to  tliem  religions  freed<»Fn.  Exasperate<l  by  this 
event,  the  Catholics  formed  the  celebrated  League,  which 
Henry  III.  wa.s  obliged  to  confirm;  and  the  religious  war 
was  recommenced.  In  1587  //  obtaine<l  a  victory  over 
the  Catholics  at  Contras,  in  Guienne.  In  1589,  on  the 
a.s.sHssination  of  Henry  III.,  H.  of  Navarre  succeeded  b) 
the  throne:  but  he  had  to  secure  his  claim  by  banl 
fighting  and  by  the  profession  of  the  Catliolic  faith. 
The  same  year  he  won  the  victory  of  Anpies,  and  the 
following  year  that  of  Ivry,  over  the  forces  of  the 
League,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  After  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  obstinate  struggle,  convinceil  that  he  shonM 
never  enjoy  quiet  possession  of  the  French  tlimne.  with¬ 
out  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  //.  at  length  yielde<I 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  professed  the  Catholic 
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faith,  July  25th,  1593,  in  the  church  of  St.  Denii.  He 
happily  e.scapetl  an  attempt  to  ussassinab*  him  ;  wassol- 
euiiily  anoiiilt-d  king  at  Chartres  in  1594;  ami  entered 
tin*  capital  amid  the  accIaiiiHti<jns  of  the  people.  Peace 
\ya.s  not  tully  reesbihlished  till  1598,  when  the  treaty  of 
\  ervins  w’jis  signed.  //.  made  use  of  the  tranquillity 
which  followeil  to  restore  the  internal  prosperity  of  liis 
kingdom,  and  particiil.trly  tlie  wa8te<l  finances;  and  in 
this  ilesign  he  was  highly  successful,  with  the  aid  of  his 
])riiiie  minister,  Sully.  To  his  former  brothers  in  faith 
and  in  arms,  the  Protestants,  he  graiiteil  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  of  religious  freedom  and  political  security,  by  tlie 
edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598.  In  1610,  while  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  Ids  coach  was  obstructeil  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Feronnerio  by  two  wagons.  A  fanatic  named 
ibuaillac  b»ok  advantage  of  the  moment  to  perpetrate 
a  long  iiieditatCMl  deed:  and  the  king  receive<l  a  fatal 
stab  from  the  hand  of  this  as.^^as.'^in.  in  the  52d  year  of 
his  age.  and  22d  of  his  reign.  His  cbanicter  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Henault  :  —  “He  united  to  extreme 
frankness  the  most  dexterous  policy:  to  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  Sentiments  a  charming  simplicity  of  manners;  to 
a  soldier's  courage  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humanity.” 
The  eulogists  of  //.  I\’.  draw  a  veil  over  his  private 
character,  yet  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
sbiiiied  by  great  vice>,  especially  by  extreme  licentious¬ 
ness  and  fondne>8  for  gumbliiig.  His  first  wife.  Mar- 
guerile,  bore  him  no  children  ;  by  bis  second,  .'lary  of 
Medicis.  be  bad  ^ix,  one  of  wliom  was  Henrietta  Maria, 
afterwards  queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  bad  also 
children  by  his  llli^t^esse8.  A  new  and  valuable  French 
IlUOry  of  the  Krign  of  Henry  1\\  by  A.  Poirson,  has 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  1857-65. 

GERMANY. 

llc^iiry  I.,  8nrnnmed//o’  /fur/rr.  emperor  of  Germany,  B. 
876,  was  the  son  of  Otho.  dnke  of  Saxony,  and  elected 
to  the  inijierial  <ligiiily  in  the  year  918.  *  He  reunited 
the  German  princes,  and  sulMlued  the  Huiigarian.s,formed 
goi»d  laws,  ami  built  several  cities.  He  vanquished  the 
Bohemians,  the  Sclavonians.  and  the  Danes,  and  con- 
qnereil  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine.  D.  936. 

Henry  II.,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  b.  972.  lie 
succeeded  bis  father  as  duke  of  B;ivaria,  and  in  lOO'i  was 
elected  king  of  Geriimny,  and  crowne<l  at  Mentz  and  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Two  years  later  he  wa.*5  crowned  king 
of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  his  rival,  Hardouin,  avoiding  a 
combat  with  him.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars, 
in  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Ac.  In  1014  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  at  Rome,  bis  wife  Cunegunde  being 
crowned  with  him.  They  were  both  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  were  canon¬ 
ized.  D.  1024.  He  was  the  last  emperor  of  the  house 
of  Saxony. 

Henry  III.,  s<»ii  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II..  b.  1017.  suc- 
ceodfil  his  father  in  the  imi*erial  dignity.  1039.  Nature 
had  given  him  the  talents,  ami  education  the  character, 
suitable  for  an  able  ruler.  In  everything  lie  undertook 
he  displaye<i  a  steady  and  jKTsevering  spirit :  the  clergy 
were  cc)nipelle<i  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
hiiii,  and  the  temjHiral  lonls  he  held  in  actual  subjec¬ 
tion.  He  det»oRed  three  iH»pe8.  and  raised  Clement  II. 
to  tlie  vacant  ihair;  and  he  was  as  successful  in  his 
wars  as  in  his  adrninistratiou.  1).  1056. 

Henry  IV..  son  of  the  preceding,  w’as  born  in  1050,  and 
at  the  deatli  of  bis  father  w’hs  only  five  years  old.  His 
mother,  Agnes,  was  made  regent,  and  on  her  death  the 
thief  power  wjus  seized  by  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Sax¬ 
ony  ami  Bavaria.  Henry  made  war  on  them,  and  threw 
off  their  yoke.  He,  how’ever,  offended  his  subjects,  by 
the  licentiousness  of  his  manners,  and  quarrelle<l  with 
the  pope.  Gregory  VII.,  about  investitures.  The  latter 
being  uppeaU*il  to  in  a  subsequent  dispute  between 
Henry  and  tlie  duke  of  Saxony,  cited  Henry  to  his  tri¬ 
bunal,  who  then  deposed  the  pope,  to  be  in  turn  excom¬ 
municated  by  him.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit,  went  to  Canossii.  where  the  pope  then  was.  and 
after  being  kept  three  days  in  the  court-yard,  received 
absolution.  The  quarrel  was  soon  renewed,  de{»usitioD, 
exconiuiunication,  and  election  of  new  popes  and  empe¬ 
rors  followed.  Henry's  eldest  son,  Conrad,  rebelled 
against  him,  but  was  overcome,  and  died  at  Florence 
in  1101.  He  then  caused  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  be 
elected  his  successor,  and  crowned;  but  the  latter  also 
rebelled,  and  making  himself  master  of  his  father's  per¬ 
son,  in  1106,  by  strahigem.  compelled  him  to  abdicate 
tlie  throne.  Henry  IV.  ended  his  life  and  8t*rrow8  in 
neglect,  at  Liege,  in  1106;  and,  as  he  died  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  excoininnmcation,  was  not  burietl  till  five 
years  after,  when  Hie  sentence  was  revoked,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  at  t^pires. 

Henry  V.,  the  son  ami  succe^wtir  of  the  preceding,  b.  1081. 
In  1106  he  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  dethroned 
him.  as.'inniing  the  imperial  crown  in  his  stead.  In  1111 
he  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of 
Flnglaml;  and  the  ricli  dow  ry  he  received  with  his  prin¬ 
cess  gave  him  the  means  of  undertaking  an  expeilitioii 
to  demand  the  imperial  crow'u  from  the  pope.  Finding 
that  Pascal  refn*ied  to  crown  him.  Henry  caiise<i  tlie 
p<ipe  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  altar  while  at  mass; 
anil  cut  dow’ii,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  all  who  opposed 
him.  At  length  the  |K)pe  yieldefl.  and  Henry  was 
crowned  in  1112.  witliout  making  any  new  concessions. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  the  pf)pe  excoinmuni- 
c.ited  him :  which  led  to  a  new’  war.  the  iiiVitsion  of  Italy, 
and  the  el<‘Ction  of  a  rival  pope.  Peace  was  not  made 
till  1122,  when  tlie  emperor  renounced  his  claims.  Died 
11-25. 

Henry  VT  ,  son  of  Frederick  Barharossa,  b.  1165.  He  was 
electdl  king  of  the  Romans  when  four  j’ears  of  age,  and 
succeede<i  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1190. 
The  Siiiue  year,  on  the  death  of  Witliam  II.,  kang  of 
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Sicily,  he  claimed  that  crown  in  right  of  Constance  his 
wife,  daughter  of  King  Koger.  Alter  !)eing  crowne<l  at 
Rome  with  his  wife  in  1191,  he  made  an  unsuccessfui 
attempt  to  conquer  Naples.  In  1193  he  gave  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  a  small  price  to  hand  over  to  his  keep¬ 
ing  his  royal  prisoner,  Richard  1.  of  England,  wlnun  he 
detained  nearly  a  year,  and  released  fora  heavy  rausoin. 
With  this  money  he  undertook  another  expetlition 
against  Sicily,  and  succeeded.  He  wa.s  crowned  at 
Palermo  in  1194.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  his  tyranny,  and  he  returned  to  suppress  it.  D.  at 
Messina.  1197. 

IIe.n'ry  VII.,  succeeded  Albert  I.  in  1308.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Italy,  and  compelled  the  Milanese  to 
crown  him  king  of  Lombardy,  lie  then  suppressed  a 
revolt  which  had  bntkeii  out  in  Upper  Italy;  took  sev¬ 
eral  cities  by  storm;  and,  having  captured  Rome,  he 
was  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  the  cardinals  sent  frmn 
Avignon,  winle  in  the  streets  the  work  of  murder  and 
pillage  was  still  going  ou.  D.  1313. 

Henry,  (Rapson,)  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  1240,  when  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  deposed  Fretlerick  II.:  but  died  tlie  year 
following,  of  a  wound  received  in  fighting  against  his 
rival. 

Ileii'ry,  Patrick,  an  American  statesman  and  orator, 
was  B.  in  Virginia,  in  1736.  He  was  one  of  a  large  tani- 
ily,  grew  up  uneducated,  made  several  unsuccesstul 
ventures  in  trade,  and  at  last  turned  advocate.  He  re¬ 
mained  without  distinction  and  without  briefs  fi»r  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  at  last  brought  lumseif  into  notice  and 
practice,  in  1763,  by  his  clever  and  successful  plejiding 
in  a  case  respecting  the  legal  income  of  the  clergy.  He 
opposed  the  clerical  claim,  and  l>y  the  view  he  presented 
of  the  matter,  made  it  a  great  question  of  colonial 
independence.  He  removed  to  Louisa,  and  in  176.) 
wsis  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and 
there  made  a  wry  exciting  speech  against  the  t.imous 
“  Stamp  Act,”  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Congress,  which  met  at  Phihulelphia  in  September,  1774, 
and  was  the  first  to  call  his  countrymen  to  arms  for  at- 
tuininentof  their  independence.  His  eloquence  on  the 
oc-casion  is  said  to  have  astonished  all  his  hearers.  He 
w:is  elected  for  several  years  governor  of  Virginia.  Em¬ 
barrassed  with  debts,  be  preferred  then  to  retire  from 
public  office,  and  devote  himself  to  his  profession.  He 
opposed  tl»e  Federal  constitution  as  not  democratic 
enough,  and  interfering  too  much  with  State  rights.  The 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  was  offered  him  by  W  a?.hiug- 
toii.  but  he  did  not  accept  it.  D.  1799. 

Hen  ry,  Joseph,  an  .\merican  physicist,  B.  in  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  1797,  received  a  common  education,  and  com¬ 
menced  life  as  a  watchmaker  in  his  native  city.  In 
1826  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Albany 
Academy,  and  in  1827  began  making  experiments  in 
el(M:tricity.  He  invented  the  first  machine  moved  by 
the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  and  Wiis  the  first  to 
demonstrate  those  principles  by  which  intelligence  is 
conveyed  between  distant  points  through  the  agency  of 
the  electric  telegr.aph.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  College  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  at  Princeton,  and  in  1837  visited  England,  where  lie 
imparted  his  disi’overies  to  Professor  IVheatstone.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  First  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death, 
May  13,  1878.  H.  published,  in  1839,  (JontributiOTis  to 
Kleciriciiy  and  Magnetism^  and  has  contributed  several 
scientific  papers  to  The  American  Philosophical  6'o- 
cieiy^  to  SUliman^s  Journal,  and  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Pranklin  JnstUute. 

Ileii'ry,  in  Alabama,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Florida  and  Georgia;  area,  abt.  1,080  sq.  m.  liivers. 
Chattahoochee,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
broken  ;  not  fertile.  Cap.  Abbeville.  }*ip.  abt.  22,000. 
Ileii'ry,  in  Georgia,  dk  N.W.  central  co. ;  arra,  abt.  400 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cotton  ami  South  rivers,  and  Indian 
Sandy,  Towaliga,  and  Tassahaw  creeks.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  and 
quartz.  Cap.  McDonough.  Pip.  abt.  12,0<I0 
IIOH'ry,  in  Jllinms,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  830  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Green  and  Rock  rivers,  and  Edwanl's  Creek. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Cap.  Cambridge.  I^p.  abt.  35,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  abt.  33  ra.  N.N.E.of  Peoria;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,000. 

lloii'ry,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  385 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Blue  River  and  Fall  Creek.  Surf  tee, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  New  Castle.  Pop.  about 
22.000. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

H  en'ry,  in  low  i,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  430  sq.  in.  Rxverx. 
Skunk  River  and  Cedar  Creek.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Mtn.  Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Pop.  20,971. 

Hou'ry,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  ar^a,  abt.  220  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Kentucky  River  and  many  of  its  tributaries. 
Surface,  umlulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  New  Castle. 
P<p.  abt.  13,000. 

llen'ry,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Fillmore  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  S.E.  of  Preston. 

llen'i*y*  formerly  Rives,  in  Missouri,  W.  co. ;  area, 
abt.  750  sq  m.  Rivers.  Gr.and  River,  and  Big,  Deep¬ 
water  and  Teho  or  Thihaut  creeks.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soi7,  fertile.  O/;).  Clinton.  Pp.  (1870)  18,400. 
Ileii'ry,  in  O’no,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  5o0  sq.  m.  i 
Rive.r.'i.  Maumee  River,  Beaver  ami  Turkey  creeks.  Sur^ 
face,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Napoleon.  Pop.  abt.  22,0  0. ' 
~A  township  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650.  i 

Heu'ry,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky  ;| 
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arm,  alit.  550  sq.  m.  Uivfrs.  Tcnnnsspe  and  Big  Sandy 
rivers.  Surfacr,  diversitied.  Cap.  Baris.  l‘up.  abt.  16.0W. 
Ileii'ry,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  N. 
arm.  abt.  3-25  sii-  in.  .Sniitli  Kiver, 

smaller  streams.  Surface,  liilly ;  soil, 

Martinsville.  I’np.  about  13,500.  I 

— A  postKirtice  of  Sussex  co.  | 

Hen  ry  t'la.v,  in  yVii/esj/fcania,  a  township  of  Fayette 
CO.;  about  1,600.  [ 

Ileii'ry  I'liay  Faetory,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  | 
of  New  Castle  Co.  I 

Ileii'ry  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,3U0. 

Ileii'ry  Riile,  n.  {Guymery.)  A  fire-arm  which  takes 
its  name  from  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  gunmaker,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  invented,  alK»ut  1858,  the  peculiar  system 
on  w  hich  tlie  barrel  is  rified.  A  horizontal  or  t^anKver^e 
section  of  the  barrel  shows  the  rifling  to  be  hept;tg(»ual, 
with  small  ri<lges  of  metal,  or  “land.s,”  proje<.'ting  at 
each  angle,  'i’he  lands  are  made  either  acute  in  form, 
rectaugiilac ,  or  rounded.  The  interior  o!  the  barrel, 
consequently,  presents  a  series  of  seven  planes  inclined 
to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  nearly  128*58°,  which  wiml 
along  the  interior  of  the  barrel  with  a  regular  twist  of 
one  turn  in  20  inches  in  a  rifle  with  a  gauge  of  *451  inch  ; 
but  tlie  pitch  varies  according  to  the  calil»re  of  the  arm. 
frc»m  20  inches  to  6  feet.  The  adoption  of  a  projecting 
ridge  at  each  angle  of  the  rifling  gives  a  double  number 
of  bearing-points  to  impart  a  rotatory  motion  to  the 
bullet,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  windage,  by  leaving 
hut  little  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  bullet  when  the 
piece  is  discharged,  so  that  the  missile  leaves  the  barrel 
Very  sliglitly  altered  in  shape.  Inconsequence  of  this, 
the  frictii)!!  of  the  air  on  a  bullet  fired  from  a  H.  R.  is 
far  le.ss  than  that  which  it  exorcises  on  a  projectile  <li.s- 
charged  from  any  other  description  of  rified  fire-arm, 
atid  there  is  less  chance  of  the  bullet  “  stripping,”  as  it 
is  termed,  when  the  missile  leaves  the  barrel  without 
turning  in  the  grooves  or  rifling.  In  some  rifles  made  by- 
Mr.  Henry,  the  additional  hearing-points  are  obtained 
by  making  a  curvetl  groove  in  the  centre  of  each  plane. 
This  arm  does  not  foul  a.s  quickly  as  other  weapon.s  that 
are  loaded  at  the  muzzle.  The  ball  is  cyliudro-con- 
ch<  idal  in  form,and  fits  easily  into  the  barrel.  There  is 
little  rei'oil,  and  as  the  bullet  is  not  liable  to  strip,  an 
increased  charge  of  powder  may  be  used,  which  gives  a 
low’er  trajectory  (see  Rifle,  'I'r.ajectory),  and  insures 
greater  accuracy  in  the  flight  of  tlie  projectile.  'I'lie  //. 
R.  is  fitted  with  a  patent  wind-gauge  sight,  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  aim  acc<)rding  to  the  strength  of  the  wind,  and, 
if  requir<*d,  a  patent  elevating  cheek-piece  can  be 
attached  to  the  stock  fur  long  range  shooting. 
lloii'ryMl>lir^«  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  abt.  32  ni. 
S  K.  of  Montreal. 

Il^ii'rysbii in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Blair  co. 
llen'rysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Mon- 
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{Me.d.)  A  name  given  to  medicines  believed  to  be 
capalde  of  affecting  tht‘  liver. 

Hep  at  n.  {Min.)  A  brown,  fetid  sulphate  of  baryta. 

liopati'f  n.  (Gr. belonging  to  the  liver, 
from  hepar,  the  liver.]  [Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
liver.  Tlie  history  and  symptoms  of  tiiis  disease  have 
been  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  all  medical  works  from 
the  earliest  periods.  Until  very  recent  times,  when  the 
attention  of  physicians  was  more  especially  called  to 
diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, — 
heretofore  a  field  comp.iratively  unexplored.— this  af¬ 
fection,  and  its  subsidiary  diseases,  were  more  studied 
than  any  other  lesion  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In 
temperate  latitmles  //.  is  a  rare  disease;  hut  in  tropical 
climates  it  is  often  so  acute,  Midden,  and  fatal,  a-s  to  defy 
medical  treatment.  The  principal  indications  ot  the 
disease  are,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  shoulder,  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  right  hypochondrium  when  pressed,  together 
with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  otten  vomiting,  always 
fever,  with  loss  of  apjietite,  and  a  foul  tongue.  It  is 
frequently  acconijianied  by*  jaundice.  H.  sometimes 
terminates  in  ab.scesses,  which,  on  some  occasions,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  opened  externally.  Professional  assistance 
is  necessary  with  regard  to  them,  as  the  treatment  is 
complicated.  After  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  vege¬ 
table  tonics  are  useful  in  restoring  the  digestive  powers. 
"VYhen  the  disease  has  supervened  in  a  warm  cliniato,  a 
n-moval  loa  more  temperate  region  is  always  advlsiihle. 

Hepatiza'tioii,  n.  (Med.)  Conversion  into  a  liver¬ 
like  substance;  — applied  to  the  lungs  when  gorged 
with  effused  matter,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  pervious 
to  the  air.  —  Dunghson. 

llep'atiKO,  V.  a.  [Gr.  hepalizein.]  To  inii»regiiate 
with  bulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  —  To  gorge  wiih  ef¬ 
fused  matter,  as  the  lungs. 

n.  [Gr.  hepatos,  and  keU,  a  tumor.] 
{M»d.\  A  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver  pro¬ 
trudes  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepatocys'tic,  a.  [Gr.  Aepafo.c, and  a  bladder.] 

{Med.)  Pertaining  alike  to  the  liver  and  the  gall-blad¬ 
der.  —  Craig. 

IIoi>ato;ras'tio,  a.  [Gr.  hepatos.  and  gaster,  the  belly.] 
[Med.)  Relating  to  the  stomach  and  liver. 

IIe|>atos*'ra|>hy,  n.  [Gr.  hepatos,  the  liver,  and 
graphein,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on,  or  de¬ 
scription  of  the  liver. 

]Iei>atoliftii'a!si$(,n.  [Gr.;icpafo.«.and  lithiasis,X'ho 
djsease  of  the  etoue.J  {Med.)  The  formation  of  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  liver. 

Hepatol'o^y.  n.  [Gr.  fte/xifo*.  and  logos,  discourse.] 
{M>'d.)  Substantially  identical  with  Hepatography,^.^. 

Hop'burii*  in  Prymsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  of  b)wn8hip,  abt.  862. 

I  Hepiia^ii^'tioii.  the  favorite  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

i  and  the  companion  of  his  campaigns  and  festivities, 

I  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius.  D.  at  Echa- 
i  tana,  324  B.  C. 

n  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Schuylkill  co. 


roe  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Stroudsburg. 

Hen'rvvillo,  a  village  of  Low’er  Canada,  abt.  37  m.  S. ,  Ilop'ler.  in  Pennsyh 
E.  of  Montreal.  ^  Ilep'peii,  a.  [A.S.  liap,  fit]  lit;  appropriate;  be¬ 

coming.  (R.) 

Hep'taohord,  (-Adrrf,)  n. 


H^ii'ry  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Clarke  co. 

Hoii'ry  villo,  in  A'uasa^.  a  post-village  of  hilcy  co.,  on 
the  Big  Blue  Kiver,  nht.  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Manhattan. 

Heii'ry  villo.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Liiwrence 
CO.,  aht.  70  ill.  S.S.IV.  of  Nashville. 

Heii*s  -feet,  n.  'ihe  Hedge-fumitory,  genus  Fumaria. 

Jilin  son. 

Heii'sins'ersville*  in  Penna.,  a  P.  G.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Ileiis'ley,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.413 

Ileiislovia'eese,  n.  pi.  {Bot^  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Saxifragal^s.  It  contains  hut  one  genus,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  or  fiuir  siiecies,  which  resemble  in  most 
respects  the  hydrangeiis,  the  chief  differences  being  in 
their  tree-like  habit,  in  the  union  of  their  styles  into  a 
cylinder,  and  in  the  t'Ual  absence  of  albumen.  Their 
properties  and  uses  are  unknown. 

Hop,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Hip. 

Ho'pato,  u.  [Gr.  hepir,  liver.]  A  name  given  to  some 
varieties  of  sulphate  of  baryta  or  heavy  spar  (7.  v.)  from 
their  having  a  liver  color. 

llopat'ic,  Hopat'ical,  a.  [Lat.  Gr.he- 

palikos,  from  hepar,  the  liver.]  Pertaining  to  the  liver; 


[Gr.  heptachordos.']  {Anc. 
Mus.)  A  lyre  li.'wiiig  seven  chonls,  —  The  interval  of 
a  seventh.  —  A  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  in 
seven  different  notes  or  tones, 
llep'tado,  71.  [Gr.  heptados.]  The  number  or  sum  of 
seven. 

llop'ta;;:lot,  n.  [Gr.  heptaglottos.)  A  book  written  in 
seven  hingiiages. 

llop'ta^fon,  n.  [Gr.  hejyta,  seven,  and  gonia,  angle.] 
{Gometry.)  A  plane  figure  of  seven  sides.  The  aresi  of 
a  regular  H.  is  eijual  to  the  8<iuare  of  ore  ol  its  sides 
multiplied  into  the  Cf»nstaiit  number  3*6339124. 
llepta;;:'onal«  a.  [Kr.]  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 
lleptaganal  Xumhers.  {Aidth.)  Figurate  numbers  of 
the  2d  order  and  5th  cla.ss  ;  they  are  formed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  addition  of  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series 
1,  6,  11,  16,  &c.,  who.se  common  difference  is  5.  Thus 
the  first  four  II.  N.  are,  1,  7,  IS,  34,  and  the  is  ^ 
(5  n  —  3). 

HeptasiyH'ia.  71.  [Or.  seven,  and  gync,  woman.] 
{Bot.)  In  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  an  order  of 
plants  possessing  seven  pistils. 

as  theft^pa^c  gall.  — Rcsembiing  the  liver  in  color;  as,;  lleptasryniau,  Heplas-ynoiis,  (hep-ta-jin'yan, 
hejHitic  Cunmhnr  I  lop-tafe-nus,)  a.  [Fr.  heptagynique.]  {Bot.)  Possess- 

(.4naL)  Ilpatic  artery,  is  that  which  nourishes  the!  ing  seven  pistils  or  styles, 
substance  of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  cteliac,  where '  Hepf  alie'ilroii,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  hedra,  base ;  Fr. 
it  almost  touches  the  point  of  Xixe  loOulus  Spigtlii.  Itsj  hepta^dre.]  {Geoin  )  A  solid  figure  having  seven  sides, 
root  is  covered  hv  the  pancreas;  it  tlien  turns  a  little  i  Heptaliexalie'clrak  <1.  [Or.  hepta.  and  hexahedral, 
fiTwards.  and  pas-ses  under  the  pylorus  to  tlie  porta  of  1  q  v.]  Having  seven  series  of  faces  one  above  another, 
the  liver,  anti  runs  betwixt  the  biliary  ducts  and  the]  each  scries  presenting  six  faces. 

vena  porta?,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches, '  Heptaiii'erecle*  7i.  [Gr.  hepta.  and  mtridos,  part.] 
one  of  w’hich  enters  the  right,  and  the  other  the  leftj  'I'hat  which  divides  into  seven  parts, 

lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  inclosed  along  with  I  Heptain'erous,  «•  [Gr.  hejda,  and  meros,  part.] 

all  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  ofGlissnn. — I{epatic\  [Bot.)  Comprising  seven  parts. 

duct,  \9  about  three  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  and  of  Ileptan'dria,  7i.  [Gr. and  male.]  {Bot.) 

the  size  of  a  <juill.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tlie  In  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  a  class  of  plants  which 

biliary  ducts,  ami  joins  the  cystic  duct  at  a  very  acute '  h;ive  seven  stamens. 

angle,  to  form  tlie  ductus  choledochus.  Its  function  is  Heptaii'ilriaii*  Hoptan'rtroiis,  a.  [Fr.  heptan"- 
to  convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum.  driqu^.\  {Bot.)  Possessing  seven  stamens. 

IIopal'ic‘a,7i.[FromGr.  hepar,V\yoT.]{Bnt.)  A  genus  of  lleptaii'$;iilar,  a.  [Gr.  hepta, B.i\d  Eng.  q.  v.] 

plants, order  R'lnunculacefe.  The  Liverwort,  H.  trilolHi,  it  ...:.,., 
is  found  in  wotuls  from  t^inada  to  California.  This  little 
plant  is  one  of  tlie  earlie’^t  harbingers  of  spring,  often 
putting  forth  its  neat  and  elegant  flowers  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  some  lingering  snow-hank,  'fhe  root  con¬ 
sists  of  numerous  ami  strong  fibres.  Leaves  all  radical,! 
on  long,  hairy  petioles,  smooth,  evergreen,  coriaceous, 
divided  into  3  lobes.  Flowers  on  scapes  3-4'  long,  soli¬ 
tary,  numerous.  generally  blue,  but  frequenllj*  in  varie-. 


[Gr.  hepta,  aui 


Having  seven  angles. 

IleptapliyllaiiH,  {hep-fdfe.iu,s,)  a. 
phylfon,  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Seven-leaved. 

Ilepfarch,  Heptarehist.  ( Aep7arA*,  hep'tdrJist.) 
n.  [  Fr.  Ueptargue?}  One  who  rules  a  division  of  a  hep¬ 
tarchy. 

Heptaroll'ic,  a.  [Fr.  heptarchique.]  Pertaining  to  a 
heptarchy,  or  seven-fold  government;  constituting  or 
of  a  heptarcliy. 


consistln., 

ties  of  while  and  flesh-color.  In  cultivation  they  be- ,  Il^^p'taryliist,  »«.  See  IIeptarch. 
come  double.  |  Heptarcliy,  (hci/tdr-lci,)  n.  [Gr.  5ei)(a,  and  ar^rAi 
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government.]  A  government  by  seven  persons;  also,] 
the  country  so  ruled.  The  English  //.  consisted  of  llie 
seven  Saxon  states,  Kent.  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  North-' 
unibria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  united  umler  the  sjime 
rule,  in  H28,  by  Egbert,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
England. 

Heptateuch,  {h(>p't<x~tul\\)  n.  [Gr.  hepta^tiud  teucheiris 
to  prejiare.j  {Siiript.)  The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

llep'-t  ree,n.  [See  Hep.]  The  Dog-rose,  I\osa  cunjua. 

Her,  proH.  and  a.  (objective  case  of  pers.  pron.  of 
the  3d  pers.  fern.)  [.\.  S.  Am, she,  Atr<',  of,  to, or  lor  her; 
hiy  hxg^  her.  See  She.]  Belonging  to  a  female,  or  tn  a 
notin  feminine;  —  being  the  possessive  case  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  prono:in  she;  as,  her  body,  Aer  love,  »&e. 

He'ra,  HO'rd,  n.  [tfr.]  {Myth.)  S^eJuNO. 

llerac'lea«  (Anc.  .)  the  name  of  several  Greek  ^ 
cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were :  1.  A  city  of 
Magna  Grtecia^  in  L^oaniJ^  near  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 
(now  Pohcuro.)  It  wjw  the  birthplace  of  Zeuxis,  and 
near  it  the  Romans  w'ere  defeateil  by  Pyrrhus,  b.  c.  2Sn. 
—  2.  A  city  of  Bithynia,  surnamed  Poutica  (now  Eregli), 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Euxine. 

Hcrac'lcoiiitcs^,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  early  sect 
of  heretics  belonging  to  the  Gnostics  ;  —  so  called  lixnn 
Heraclytm.  whose  tenets  they  eml)rac.ed. 

Hcrac'leiiiu,  n.  {Bit.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Apiacex,  distingtiished  by  a  calyx  limb  of  5  small,  acute 
teeth;  pettls  obci>rdate;  fruit  compressed,  fiat,  witli  a 
broad,  flat  inargiu;  seeds  flat.  They  are  stout  herb.s, 
with  large  umbels.  The  only  noticeable  species  is  //. 
sphondyliumy  tl»o  Cow-parsnip. 

Hcrsic'lulie,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  after  his  death,  B.  c.  120'J,  were  expelled 
from  the  Ptdoponnesiis,  and  took  refuge  in  Attica.  The 
return  of  the  llenicUdw,  or  the  Dorian  Migration.  D.  c. 
1104,  forms  a  celebrated  epoch  in  ancient  chronohigy,  as 
marking  the  transition  from  the  heroic  or  fabulous  ages 
to  the  period  of  authentic  liistory. 

Horae  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Ephe¬ 

sus,  lived  ill  tlie  09th  Olympiad,  al)ont  aOO  b.  C.  The 
principle  of  Ins  theory  is  the  recognition  of  the  fire  of 
life,  and  tlm  ethereal  element  of  wisdom,  as  the  ground 
of  all  visible  existences.  Only  fragments  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved,  which  are  written  in  the  symbolic 
or  transcendental  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Herae'liiis,  Emperor  of  the  E;ist,  from  blO  to  641. — 
His  son,  Hebacul'S  C>xst\ntine,  survived  him  only 
three  months,  being  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  mother-in- 
law.  Martina. 

Her'al<l«  «.  [0.  Fr.  herald.,  and  harauld ;  Fr.  h^mut; 
Ger.  Arrow.]  .\motig  the  Greeks  ami  Romans,  heralds 
were  em()loyed  to  carry  messaires  to  friendly  ami  liostile 
nations,  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace  at)d  amity,  or  to 
declare  war.  (See  Keciales.)  In  ine<lifeval  times,  their 
duties  were  very  similar,  and  they  had  the  direction  and 
management  of  tournaments  and  jousts,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  ceremonies  of  state;  it  also  fell  to  their  part  to 
make  lists  of  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  were  slain  in 
battle.  The  supervision  of  pedigrees  of  descent,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  families, also  came  within  the 
especial  province  of  the  H..  who,  with  tlie  kings-at-arni*<, 
held  visitations  in  different  counties  at  certain  times  for 
this  purpose.  11.  are  first  mentioned  under  tins  title 
about  the  middle  of  the  12tl»  century.  The  English  //. 
were  formed  intoa  body  corporate  by  Richard  111.  —  See 
Heralds’  Com.eqe. 

•~>A  procluimer;  a  publisher. 

••  After  my  death  I  wish  do  other  herald 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  Griffith.”  —  Shake. 

— A  precursor;  a  forerunner;  a  harbinger. 

“  U  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morQ.”  —  Shake. 
r.  a.  To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald;  to  proclaim. 

**  We  are  seut  from  our  royal  master  to  herald  thee.”  —  Shake. 

Heral'clic,  a.  [Fr.  heraldiqm.]  Relating  to  blazonry  ; 
pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry;  as,  an  heraldic  cog¬ 
nizance. 

lleral’^liortlly,  adr.  In  an  heraldic  manner. 

Hor'rtMIry,  n.  The  science  which  teaches  how  to 
represent  in  certain  colors,  or  by  figures,  or  to  express 
in  technical  f#rins,  whatever  belongs  to  coat-armor,  and 
to  the  manner  of  conducting  public  ceremonies,  as  coro¬ 
nations,  Ac.  The  origin  of  annorial  bearings  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  namesof  families:  amodo 
of  distinguishing  by  siglit,  as  the  other  is  by  sound,  a 
noted  indivi<lu  tl  in  society,  or  a  leader  in  the  field.  V\'ol 
rea<l  of  banners  and  standanlsin  the  Bible,  {Psa  xx.  6;j 
N'lmh.  ii.  3,)  and  of  seals  bearing  particular  devices.  (1 ! 
Kings  xxi.  8  ;  Rev.  v.  1,5.)  The  Sfulptures  on  tlieshield.s 
of  Acliilles  and  Hercules,  in  Homer  and  He.siod.  are 
rather  ornamental  than  heral«lic,  but  in  the  Seven  Chiefs 
against  Thebes  of  iE^chylns,  the  cognizance.s  of  these 
renowned  leaders  are  as  distinctly  blazoned  on  their 
shields,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  on  those  of  knights 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Romans  had  no  armorial  de¬ 
vices  for  individuals,  except  their  distinctive  crowns  for 
particular  services.  In  the  first  crusade  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Palestine,  A.  D  1006,  the  French  sliields  were  of 
polished  metal  without  any  ornament  or  sign,  and  In 
this,  and  the  second  crusade,  a.  d.  1142-7,  no  cognizances 
were  borne,  unless  the  white  cross  on  a  red  groutid  which 
served  to  designate  the  French  knights,  anrl  the  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground  worn  by  the  English,  can  be 
considered  as  such.  But  in  the  third  crusade,  a.d.  1189, 
armorial  devices  were  iised,  and  in  the  13tli  century 
they  were  regularly  transmitted  fnmi  father  to  son,  and 
were  embroidered  on  the  snreoat.  though  Hfb  rwards  we 
find  them  on  both  the  jupon  and  tabard  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Wace  mentions  them  as  being  in  use 
by  the  Normans,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry  confirms  the 
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assertion.  In  1216  (femj?.  Hen.  III.)  the  vocabulary  of 
H.  was  nearly  as  full  and  definite  us  at  the  present  day, 
and  armorial  bearings  were  displayed  on  the  mantle  or 
surcoat,  on  pennon  ur  banner,  and  on  sword-hilts  as  early 
us  A.  D.  1250.  The  science  of  H.  has  been  found  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  historical  investigations,  and  is  entitled  to 
respect,  not  merely  on  this  account,  but  also  for  the  re¬ 
finement  and  curious  variety  of  tlie  learning  itself. 
Arms  are  often  nseful  in  showing  from  what  person  or 
CDUiitry  their  bearers  originat«‘<l :  thus  the  Maxwells 
and  Ramsays  bear  the  eagle  to  show  their  descent  from 
Germany;  the  Ruthvens,  the  arms  of  Portugal,  tt)  show 
their  descent  from  its  royal  house;  the  Marjoribanks 
(pronounced  Marchbanks)  bear  the  cushion  to  8ln»w 
lliat  tliey  were  Johnstones  originally  ;  ami  by  the  same 
token  and  Fyfe.  are  known  to  be  cjidets  of  Mac- 

dthf.  Indeed,  arms  are  often  surer  signs  of  consan¬ 
guinity  than  the  surname,  as  the  i^haws  of  the  north 
of  England  are  proved  t«)  be  Mclntoshes  by  tiieir  arms. 

'1  hey  sliow  the  alliance  of  the  liearers  to  other  families, 
and  thus  the  memory  of  many  an  ancient  and  noble 
lino  is  preserved,  by  the  quartering  of  tiu-ir  arms  by 
tlieir  desceiidiiiils.  They  also  demite  the  rank  or  eondi- 
tioii  in  life  of  the  bearer.  Appended  to  grants  and  doc¬ 
uments  they  inform  us  of  the  true  surnameH  of  tin* 
grantors  which  may  have  become  illegible.  Thus  by 
the  seals  alone  it  is  known  that  certain  charters  were 
granted  by  the  Menzies,  and  other  notables,  thougli 
their  names  cannot  now  be  dicjpliered.  They  otieii 
siiow  the  right  originations  ami  wa  itings  of  surnames : 
thus  we  know  the  name  of  Tarbat  to  be  incoi  reel,  and 
that  it  sliould  be  written  Turbot^  by  seeing  they  have 
three  turbots  fretted  in  tlieir  arms.  They  have  proved 
who  were  the  tbnndersof  towns,  castles,  and  churclies: 
thus  the  church  of  Purlunn  is  known  to  have  been 
built  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  ami  the  town  of  hrfurt 
by  the  French  king,  because  they  bear  their  arms.  By 
these  signs  even  sliips  of  enemies  are  known  at  sea. 
captured  and  confiscated,  for  what  are  the  flags  of 
nations  but  a  species  of  lieraldic  arms?  It  is  a  fact 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  United  t^tates  is 
indebted  for  its  glorious  “Stars  and  Stripes”  to  the  arms 
of  George  Washington.  To  the  American  the  sole  sense 
or  interest  in  these  things  consists  in  their  historical 
character,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  indi'iduals,  in  the  remem- 
branco  of  an  Inmorable  ancestry.  “Hewlio  d»)e8  not 
look  back  upon  his  ancestors,  will  never  look  forward 
to  posterity, '  is  a  true  saying,  and  no  man  can  aft’ord  to 
insult  the  memory  of  his  real  progenitor  by  a  falseclaim 
to  the  arms  of  others.  Tlie  teudal  system,  chivalry,  ami 
the  crnsailes  made  necessary  certain  signs  ami  figures  to 
distinguish  persoms  and  perpetuate  great  actions,  ami 
the  pi  oces.s  of  reducing  these  marks  and  signs  to  onler 
was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  tlie  first  invention. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  Heralds,  and  a  C<dlege  of  Arms. 
It  is  ridiculou.s,  however,  to  suppose  that  tliere  must  be 
any  analogy'  between  heraldic  signs  or  figures,  and  the 
actions  represented.  An  escallop  shell,  a  mullet,  or  a 
hawk,  have  no  more  connection  with  gr«-ut  actions  than 
the  sound  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  witli  its  form. 
When  we  read  “iAc  Jirst.,  azure,  a  sun  in  its  glory'*  for 
the  name  of  A'err,  we  can  see  no  connection  the  name 
of  Kerr  has  more  than  any  other  witli  tliat  glorious 
luminary.  Heraldic  signs  must  llien  be  taken  for  the 
meaning  known  to  be  intended,  tliough  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  caprice  or  accident  were  otteii  causes  for 
adopting  them.  In  early  times  kings  and  the  great 
feudatories  granted  tlieir  arms  or  part  of  them  to  their 
kniglitly  followers,  or  the  bitter  adopted  them;  hence 
the  arms  of  many  families  resemble  one  another,  ex¬ 
cept  in  tincture.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  coats-ar- 
morial  were  borne  long  before  Heralds’  College  was 
founded,  a.  D.  1483.  Since  tlieii,  grants  have  been 
made  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  kings-at-arms,  and  no 
one  in  England  can  bear  arms  without  their  lawful 
authority,  and  the  latter  have  considerable  power  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  parties  (by  heavy  fines,  Ac.) 
from  bearing  arms  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  In 
order  to,make  this  subject  more  ea>ily  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  emblems  of 
heraldry.— A  coat  of  arms  {no  called  from  being  formerly 
embroidered  or  otherwise  exhibited  on  a  snreoat, or  coat 
of  mail)  is  a  mark  of  honor,  denoting  by  different  figures , 
and  colors  variously  arranged  and  displayed,  the  descent, 
alliance,  or  service  of  the  bearer.'  Anns  are  of  eight 
kinds,  viz.:  of  dominion,  ailopted  by  countries  or  States, 
as  the  flenr-de-lis  of  FruriCH,  eagle  of  Austria,  ami  of 
the  United  States,  Ac.  *.  oi  pretension,  those  of  a  king¬ 
dom  upon  which  a  sovereign  has  a  claim,  as  the  arms  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  quartered  with  the  lions  of 
England;  of  concession,  or  augmentation,  conferred  by 
a  ruler  for  extraordinary  service,  as  a  heart  to  the  coat 
of  Douglas  for  carrying  the  li.^art  of  Robert  Bruce  to 
Palestine;  oX emnmunity,  belonging  to  bishoprics, cities, 
corporations,  companies.  Ac.;  ol patronage,  to  governors 
of  provinces,  Ac.,  to  mark  their  power  or  jurisdiction; 
of/ami7y,  paternal  or  hereditary,  belonging  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  family  to  distinguish  it  from  all  otliers;  of  aZ/i- 
ance,  showing  the  union  of  families  and  relation  of  in¬ 
dividuals;  of  succession,  which  accompany  lordships  or 
an  estate,  as  the  arms  of  tlie  Isle  of  Man  are  borne  by 
the  Duke  of  Athole;  of  a.s.sumption,  taken  up  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  from  caprice  or  vanity,  without  proper  author¬ 
ity  or  legal  right.  The  false  assumption  of  arms  is  not 
only  an  abuse,  but  an  absolute  tlieft,  in  many  instances, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  free  country.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  contemptible  piece  of  snobbery  and  flnnkey- 
ism ;  yet  this  passion  for  adventitious  outward  display 
is  shown,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  all  differences  in  rank  aro  theoretically  repudiated. 
The  various  parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  consist  of —  the  es- 
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cutcheon,  or  shield,  the  favorite  shape  of  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  heraldry,  is  the  Norman  shield,  somewhat  ti  i- 
angular  in  form,  called  by  the  French  Tancien  ecu.  It 
is  tlie  field  or  ground  upon  which  arms  are  blazoned, 
anil  may  be  of  any  turm.  The 
maiden  is  lozenge-shaped,  tiiat  of 
a  banneret  is  square.  The  es¬ 
cutcheon  is  supposed  to  he  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  parts  :  A,  dexter 
chief;  B,  middle  chief ;  C,  sinis¬ 
ter  chief;  D,  honor  point;  E.fess 
point ;  F,  nombrii  point ;  G,  dex 
ter  base;  11,  middle  base ;  I.  sin¬ 
ister  base.  The  rules  of  heraldry 
require  that  metal  shall  not  be 
placed  upon  metal,  nor  color  on 
color,  though  it  is  sometimes 
dune  (chiefly  in  Italian  heral¬ 
dry),  and  when  a  charge  lies  over 
a  field  partly  of  metal  and  partly 
of  color,  or  where  an  animal  is  attired,  unguled,  or 
chained,  with  a  tincture  different  from  tlieliody.  Marks 
of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons,  and  liorders  are  also  exempt. 
The  tinctures,  or  colors,  are  known  liy  their  names ;  but 
these  clmnge  according  to  rank;  thus,  the  colors  of  the 
arms  of  a  sovereign  are  expressed  by  the  names  of 
heavenly  bodies;  of  noblemen,  hy  precious  stones',  of 
knights,  bannerets,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  by  metals. 
The  colors  usually  used  are  nine  in  number,  viz. : 


Fig.  1273. 


Fig.  1274.  —  COLORS,  or  tinctures. 


1  YtUow . 

2  While . 

3  Red . 

4  Blue . 

5  Black . . 

6  Green . 

7  Pnrjile.. . 

8  Ornnye . 

9  Murrey . 


Centlemen. 

Or .  ,... 

Argent ....... 

Gulvs . 

Sohlemen. 

....  Topaz . 

....  Pearl . 

...  ItuUr . 

Pnnee*. 

Sol. 

...  l.uua. 

Sable . 

Vert . 

Purpure . 

Tennev . 

. . .  Amethyst . . 

. . .  Hyacinth.  . 

...  Mercury. 
. . .  r>rii?o'i'« 

head. 

Sanguine... 

....  Sardonyx  . . 

tail. 

These  are  expressed  in  engraving  by  lines  (Fig.  1274). 
Furs  (q.  V.)  are  also  used  for  the  fields.  According  to 
the  quaint  old  herald,  Gerard  Leigh,  a.  D.  1597,  Gr  ‘‘ sig- 
nifieth  poweror  sovereignty  ;  Ar^rn/,chastilie,  clearcon- 
science,  and  charity,  —  compounded  with  Sable,  it  means 
tlie  yielding  up  of  pleasure;  Gules,  betokeneth  strength, 
boldness,  with  hardiness;  Azure,  of  (iodly  disposition; 
Sable,  tlie  ancieiitest  among  colors,  signifieth  con- 
stancie,  divine  doctrine,  lieaviness  for  loss  of  friends,— 
coniponnded  with  Argent,  it  means  famous;  ler^,  mirth, 
love,  and  gladness ;  7*Mr;n/re.  jurisdiction  ;  Tenney  {not 
a  good  color)  to  the  bearer  lliereof,  signifieth  glorie  of 
himself;  MuT^ey,  or  Sti7)guine,  not  to  be  hn.‘<tie  in  battel, 
and  yet  a  victor.”  Gold  and  Black  (Grand  Sable)  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  shield;  Argent  and  Sable,  the  fairest 
shield;  and  Or  and  Vert,  the  most  glittering  shiebl.  The 
Helmet  is  placed  immediately  over  the  shield,  and  is  the 
true  ilistiiictive  mark  of  gentility.  The  helmet  of  a 
sovereign  is  placed  affronte,  and  lias  six  bars,  tliree  on 
each  side;  of  dukes  and  marquises,  also  a fronte,  hot 
with  five  bars;  of  all  peers  under  a  marquis,  in  profile, 
with  four  bars.  The  lielmets  of  baronets  and  kniglits, 
also  jilaced  in  profile,  is  open-faced,  without  bars  (beaver 
slightly  raised);  but  the  close  helmet  is  nse<l  for  all 
esquires  ami  gentlemen,  placed  side,  standing  wjth 
bearer  closed.  The  Mantling,  or  Lambrequin,  was 


Kinit  and  Puke  and  Baronet  and  Esqotre  or 

Prince.  Marquia.  Knight.  Gentleman. 

Fig.  1275. 


the  ancient  covering  for  the  helmet;  now  it  iS  a  mere 
ornament  for  the  escutcheon,  or  helmet,  and  is  usuully 
represeiiteil  by  scroll-work,  leaves,  flowers,  furs,  mantles, 
Ac.,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  When  mantles 
are  used,  that  of  a  sovereign  is  represented  Or.  doubled 
with  ermine;  of  peers, crimson  velvet  folded  and  lined  with 
ermine;  of  knights, esquires,  and  gentlemen,  crimson  vel¬ 
vet  doubled  with  white  satin.  — The  wreath,  or  force,  is 
made  of  two  skeins  of  silk  twisted  together,  represented 
of  the  principal  metal  and  color  of  the  arms.  Formerly 


HEEB 


1202 


HEEA 


HEEA 


no  ono  below  a  knight  bore  the  crest  set  on  a  wreath,  now 
all  wear  it. — Ti»e  ckapeauXy  or  caps  of  dignity,  anciently 
worn  by  dukes,  are  now  sometimes  used  to  support  the 
crest,  instead  of  a  wreath ;  but  these,  as  well  as  ducal 
coronets,  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  by  fami¬ 
lies  not  above  tlie  degree  of  esquire.  —  The  create  or 
cognizance,  is  the  highest  figure  of  the  ornaments  of  an 
escutcheon,  though  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  coat- 
armor.  Comparatively  few  crests  are  hereditary  ;  they 
are  subject  to  change,  and  may  be  assumed  or  altered 
at  the  option  of  the  besirer.  (See  Crest,  and  Figs.  591, 
1194.)  The  scroll  is  tiie  ornament  placed  above  tlie  crest 
or  below  the  shield,  containing  the  njotto  alluding  to 
tlie  bearings,  or  bearer’s  name,  or  commemorative  of 
some  great  action.  —  Suppftrters  are  figures  representeil 
standing  on  the  scroll  at  side  of  the  shield  supporting  it. 
They  are  useil  only  by  the  nobility,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  Scottish  her¬ 
aldry. — The  motto,  like  the  crest,  may  be  taken,  changed, 
varied,  or  relimpiished,  \viuMi,and  as  ofteti  as  the  bearer 
thinks  fit ;  and  may  even  be  tlie  same  as  used  by  other 
families  of  similar  or  dissimilar  name.  When  the  motto 
alludes  to  the  crest,  it  sliould  he  borne  over  it.  Some¬ 
times  a  crest- and  a  shield-motto  are  used  in  the  same 
arms.  By  the  strict  rules  of  heraldry,  women  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  a  helmet,  nor  use  a  crest,  nor  motto. — 
Tlie  bafhi\  or  device,  is  a  figure  intended  to  represent 
Komething  to  he  kept  in  mind  by  the  individual  wlio 
bcai'8  it.  The  Mowbnys,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  bore /tV/ms 
and  NiMr»^rr//-/^aer.'?,in  allusion  to  their  name.  The  earls  of 
Ahergaven  ly,  the  }>or(cu!lis  ami  the  ancient  device 
of  the  f.uniiy.  (See  IUdoe.)  —  are  those  figures  or 

thing.s  which  occupy  the  fiehl,  and  are  emblematic  of 
imlividual  liistory  or  diameter.  Anciently,  arms  were 
simple  and  plain,  the  heralds  of  those  times  being  of 
opinion  that  the  le.ss  that  appeared  on  a  coat,  the  more 
honorable  it  Wits,  ami  therefore  the  arms  of  Walde- 
grave  are  only  pi^r  pate,  argent,  and  gule^ ;  of  Cle- 
horne,  argent,  Viree  che.vrnn>U,  and  a  chief  sable.;  of 
Stanhope,  'pinrlerhj  ermine  and  gules;  hut  nowadays, 
forty  to  a  hundred  guineas  will  jmrehase,  even  from 
Heralds*  College,  a  field,  as  Leigh  hath  it  —  “full  of 
charge,  but  empty  of  honor.”  When  three  charges 
of  one  kind  are  used  in  a  shield,  two  are  placed  above, 
and  one  below,  unless  they  are  borne  upon  ix  fess  or  pale. 
When  a  chevron  or  chevronel  is  borne  surmounted  by 
another  ordinary,  the  difference,  or  mark  of  cadmey, 
must  be  placed  upon  tlie  highest  ordinary.  If  a  file,  or 
label,  he  used,  it  should  extend  from  8i<lo  to  side  of 
shield,  over  whole  coat,  be  it  one  or  many;  but  in  a 
single  coat  quarterly,  it  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarters,  over  the  /MS-point  of  the  sliield.  On  a  field 
or  ordinary,  when  one  of  the  latter  is  placed  over  a 
charge,  it  is  said  to  he  debruised  by  the  nrdiyiary.  Most 
charges  are  taken  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  From  .the  former  we  have  lions,  wolves,  hears, 
Ac.;  from  the  latter,  trefoils,  garbs  (sheaves  of  corn), 
trees,  Ac.  A  griffin  or  any  other  beast  is  sairl  to  be 
armed  or  langue.d  of  any  color,  when  the  teeth,  claws,  or 


1.  Stag  at  gaze.  2.  Slag's  head  3.  LioD,  statant 

guardant.  4.  Lioopussont.  5.  l.ioupa««aat puarrfant.  6.  I. ion 
rampant.  7.  Lion  rnnipant  guardant.  8.  Lion  rampant  reguar-  < 
dant.  9.  Lion  tejant.  10.  Lion  couchant.  11.  Tiger 
12.  Dragon.  13.  Dragon's  head  erased.  14.  Double-headed  eagle 
displayrd-  15.  Boar  s  head  couped.  16.  Serpent /*ou>eddei»ruw«d. 
17.  Water-budgets.  18.  Fleur-de-lis.  19.  Clariou  or  rest.  20. 
Trefoils.  i 

tongue  is  of  that  tincture.  Animals  that  possess  horns 
and  hoofs  are  said  to  be  armed  nr  unguled  in  respect  nf 
them.  A  stag  or  antelope  walking  is  said  to  be  trip- 


ping;  when  attired,  the  horns  are  of  that  color;  when 
at  gaze, it.  is  represeiilotl  looking  at  tliespcctutnr.  Bulls, 
boars,  foxes,  bears,  Ac.,  are  favorite  emblems,  and  tlie 
heads  and  litnbs  of  these  beasts  are  borne  as  charges 
couped  (i.e.,  cut  off),  or  erased  (torn  off  or  jagged). 
When  ft^hes  are  borne  perpendicularly,  they  are  said  to 
be  hauriant:  when  placed  horizontally,  nm?iL  The 
dolphin  is  usually  represented  embowed  or  bent.  A  peli¬ 
can  is  said  to  he  in  her  piety  wheir  she  is  rejiresentcd 
feeding  her  young.  W)i«*n  her  wings  are  placed  back  to 
back,  they  are  said  to  be  indorsed.  This  bird  is  com¬ 
monly  depicted  pecking  her  breast.  A  peacock  borne 
ajfronte,  with  tail  exi)anded,  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride. 
Binis  of  prey  are  sai*!  to  be  armed  of  the  color  or  tinc¬ 
ture  of  which  their  beaks  and  talons  are  represented, 
and  such  as  have  no  talons  are  beahed  and  membered.  'i  he 
eagle  and  vuUnre  are  usually  borne  displayed  or  prey¬ 
ing.  The  cock  is  said  to  be  armed,  crested,  and  jelloped. 
i.  e.  referring  to  comb  and  gills.  Birds  are  represented 
close,  rising,  or  volant.  Trees  are  said  to  be  eradicated 
or  fructuale.d  of  some  otlier  color.  Leaves,  fruits,  Ac., 
are  usually  represented  proper,  i.  e.,  of  their  natural 
color.  The  escallop  shell,  the  emblem  of  the  Crusader, 
is  of  common  occurrence.  Celestial  bodies  are  freiiu^mtly 
met  with, as  tlie  sun,  moon, crescent,  imiliets  or  stars,  Ac. 
The  ancient  heralds  were  fond  of  imaginary  animals,  as 
the  wyvern,  unicorn,  dragon.  Ac.  S.iruceiis’  heads,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  l)ody,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
arelHirne  either  whole  or  in  part,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  ilelniets,  buckles,  horse-shoes, wool-sacks,  liorns, 
water-budgets,  Ac.,  are  also  useil  —  in  fact,  almost  all 
things  fanciful,  and  found  in  nature,  contribute  to  the 
lieralds’  stock  of  charges. —  In  marshalling  arm.s,  or  ar¬ 
ranging  the  various  coats  in  one  escutcheon  —  w  liich  is 
termed  a  genealogical  pennon  —  great  care  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  heraldry  are  require*!. 
The  husband  may  impale  the  arms  of  liis  wife,  unless  she 
be  an  heiress,  in  which  case  he  is  to  hear  lier  arms  on  in 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  uiul  lier  di'scendants  fpiarter  lier 
arms  with  the  paternal  coat.  For  furtlier  iiitonimtion, 
see  the  articles  on  Ordinary,  Cuarge,  Line,  Ac.,  under 
their  respective  heads.  The  best  work  on  Ilerahlry  is 
that  of  Gwillim.  See  also  Edmondson,  Burke,  Dugdale. 
D'Hozier,  Blanche,  Dallaway's  ln'fiiiries,  1783,  and 
Whitimore's  Manual,  iiiihlished  in  Boston  in  1868. 

Ilor'jilrts’  Colleg'O.  i/Ier)  This  Hnglish  institution 
was  founded  in  1483  by  Uichard  II.  ot  Englaii<l.  It  was 
first  situated  in  the  parish  of  AU-IIallows-the-Less,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  was  re-incorp«>rated  in  the  reign  (»f  Jlary,  who 
gave  a  site  on  Benet's  Hill,  I)octi>r'8  Commons,  on  which 
the  present  college  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Edward  III.  was  The  first  English  sovereign  who  created 
two  heraldic  kings-at-arms— N’wrroy  and  iVorroy— wliuse 
offices  were  exercised  S.  and  N.  of  the  Trent,  respec¬ 
tively.  Uichard  II.  gave  the  Earl-Marshal  power  to 
preside  over  a  Court  of  ('hivalry,  assisted  by  the  her¬ 
alds,  hut  the  first  herahlic  collegiate  chaptiT  wiw  held 
at  the  siege  of  Kouen,- 1420.  The  king.s-at-anns  wore 
fixed  at  tiiree,  their  jiresenl  number,  by  Henry  VIII.. 
and  in  1528  a  regular  cofumission  was  graiitHd  for  the 
whole  king<lom,  for  heraldic  vNtation.  after  u  Inch 
period  the  county  visitations  were  conducted  with  mor** 
system  and  regularity.  The  officer.s  of  Herahls'  C*)llege 
are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  E.irl  Marshal. 
Tliree  kings-at-arms — Garter,  Glarenrieux,  ami  Nnrroy, 
—  of  whom  tlie  first  holds  tlie  highest  rank.  Ills  duties 
are  chiefly  to  grant  supporters,  arrange  fun«*rals,  corona¬ 
tions,  Ac.,  and  to  ju-esent  the  Order  of  the  flarter  to  for¬ 
eign  j>rinc*‘8.  The  lierahls  are  six  in  number. viz.  —  Wind¬ 
sor,  t.'hester,  Lancaster,  Somn'- 
set.  Ear/.', and  Richmond',  tlu*y, 
with  the  kings-at-anns,  form 
the  C<»llegiate  Chapter.  The 
four  pursuivants,  litrtcullis. 

Rouge  ■])ra  go  n ,  B!  ue-  Ma  title., 
and  Rorle-iyoix,  are  merely 
probationers,  who  alterwards 
succeed  to  tlie  higher  offices. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of 
tlie  College  to  keep  tlie  records 
of  the  arms,  crests,  and  cogni¬ 
zances  of  all  persmis  entitled 
to  coat-armor.  They  liave  con- 
sideraLde  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  jiarlies 
(by  fines  and  other  penalties) 
from  bearing  arms  to  which 
they  have  no  right,  and  are 
authorize*!  to  assign  ariimrial  hearings  to  persons  apply¬ 
ing  for  permission  to  hear  them.  To  obtain  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  arms,  it  is  neces-sary  t*)  memorial iz**!  the  i  arl 
Marshal,  and  tlie  applicant  is  rcipiired  to  produce  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  can  sustain  the  rank  of  gentry.  Persons 
having  an  here*lilary  claim  to  arms  which  have  b»*«-n 
disused  for  oue  or  more  generations,  are  empowered  by 
the  college  to  resume  them  on  proof  and  registration  of 
pedigree.  The  fee  for  a  general  search  is  E2  2s. :  f*»r  an 
ordinary  search,  5.^. ;  for  cojiying  ami  registering  pe<li- 
grees,  6.<.  and  Hd.  for  the  first,  and  5s.  tor  every  <»th**r 
generation.  In  Irelaml  Bister  king-at-arms.  und  in  Scot- 
land  Lyon  Icing-at-arms,  perforin  the  same  ilnties  as 
Garter  in  England.  In  Ireland,  tlie  fee  for  a  grant  of 
arms  is  thirty  guin**a8  (£31  lOs.),  and  for  a  confirinaliun, 
ten  guineas  (£10  lOs.) 

Ilor'alilsilip,  n.  Office  or  vocation  of  a  herald. 

a  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  capital  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  state,  situate*)  in  a  plain  near  the  ileiiriKul 

1  Uiver,  300  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Cahul ;  Lat.  34°  fiO'  N.,  L«'n.  62° 
30'  E.  It  is  well  fortirti'd,  and  surnuimle*!  by  a  wet  *litcli. 

I  mound,  and  bastioned  wall.  It  contains  a  nuinher  «'f 

1  curavanseras,  public  baths,  reservoirs,  and  numerous 
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mosques,  besMes  a  strong  citadel.  17.  is  tlie  emporium 
of  thecommerce carried  oil  between  Cabnl  anti  Bokliar.*, 
IlimJostau,  and  Persia,  and  is  a  grand  central  mart  for 
the  products  of  India, China,  Tarlary,  Afghanistan,  and 
Persia.  Mannf.  (.'arpets,  leather,  caps,  cloaks,  shoes, 
Ac.  i‘<tp.  about  40,000,  of  various  luitionalities.  Tiiis  place 
has  oftim  been  ravaged  by  various  conquerors,  disputing 
tlie  empire  of  Asia.  The  positiiui  of//,  is  oue  *>f  the 
greatest  possible  imp*)rtaiice,  ami  has  been  well  de- 
scrilied  as  the  ‘'Gate  of  India;  ”  for  witliin  the  limits  of 
the  Heratee  country  all  the  p-eat  rua*U  leading  to  India 
converge.  By  the  route  alcmeciuild  a  formidahle  and 
well-equipped  army  march  upon  tlie  Imlian  frontier 
from  the  north-west  regions.  In  1855  tlie  Persians  made 
a  renewed  attempt  to  get  possession  of  //. ;  b*it,  after  a 
sliort  war  with  England,  de^isted.  —  Sw  Afghanistan. 

Herault,  (^aiVo/L)  [Lat.  A  river  **f  France, 

rising  in  tlie  Ceveniu's,  *lept.  Gard.  w)ii*‘li  in  its  S.W'. 
course  of  78  in.  watersGangos,  St.ftnijhein.  Pezenas.and 
Bessati, after  whicli  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
harbor  of  Agde. 

— A  maritime  dept,  in  the  S.  of  France,  formerly  com¬ 
prised  in  Languedoc.  It  is  bounde*!  along  its  S.E.  side 
by  the  Me*literninean.  Area,  2,444  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  mountainous  iu  the  N.  and  W.,  fine  valleys,  liowever, 
intervening;  the  coasts  are  low,  and  exhibit  extensive 
lagoons  and  salt  marshes.  Climate.  Mihiand  genial,  and 
generally  healtliy,  witli  the  exception  of  lli-  swampy 
localities.  Rivers.  Lez,  lleraiilt,  and  Orbe.  Rrotl.  Wine, 
olives,  mulherries,  fruits,  drugs,  and  dyes.  Minerals. 
Coal,  copper,  iron,  and  various  others.  Manuf.  Cbdhs, 
cottons,  silks,  and  woollens,  paper,  steel,  hramly.  Chief 
towns.  MoiilpeUier  (tlie  cap.),  Cette,  Agile,  and  Ludeve. 
Pop.  448,375. 

Horb,  n.  [Yy.  he.rhe  ;  It.erha;  h^i.herha;  akin  to  Or. 
j^/ier6o,  to  feed,to  nourish.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  with  a  suitor 
sm  culent  stalk  or  stem,  which  bears  its  flower  and  fruit 
once  only,  ami  then  with  its  root  wholly  iierishes.  There 
are  two  kinds  :  annuals,  which  perish  thesame  year;  and 
bie.nnials,  which  have  tlieir  leaves  the  first  y^'ar,  and 
their  flowers  and  fruit  the  secoml,  and  then  dieaway. — 
The  term  is  also  extended  to  plants  which  live  ar»d  blos¬ 
som  during  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  but  which 
die  every  year  in  the  ground,  or  near  it.  They  are  called 
}*erennial  herbs. 

Horbat*OOiiS4.  {her-hd'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  herhaceus."]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to,  or  possessing  the  nature  of  herbs; 
as,  an  herbaceous  plant.  —  llerbivoruus ;  feeding  on 
herbs.  (R.) 

Ilerbrtjft*,  {he.rh'dj,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.]  llerh.s  collec¬ 
tively;  grass;  jmsture;  green  fod<ler  for  beasts. 

“  Thiu  herbage  oo  the  plains,  and  fruitless  fields." —  Dryden. 

{Eng.  Law.)  An  casement  wliicli  c*insists  in  the  right 
to  pastun*  cattle  on  another's  ground. 

Horbayrod,  (/o’ri''aytf,)  n.  Covereil  with  grass  or  pas¬ 
ture. 

Herb  al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  herbs ;  as, 
an  herbal  ointment. 

— w.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  drie*l  ami  pre- 
8*Tved;  an  herbarium  ;  a  liortus  siccus.  —  A  book  that 
contains  the  names  and  descriptions  of  herbs  or  plants; 
a  dry  garilen. 

Herb'alisiii,  n.  The  study  or  knowledge  of  herbs. 

Herb'alit^t*  n.  Ono  who  is  skilled  in  herbs  or  ;  lunta; 
a  collector  of  herbs  or  plants.  (Sometimes  written  her- 
borist.) 

Blerba'riaii,  tt.  A  lierbulist  or  herborist. 

Ilerba'riuiii,  n.\  (Eng.  pi.  Herbariums;  Lat.  pL 
Herbaria.;  [From  h-M.herba.']  A  collection  of  specimens 
of  idants  carefully  dried  and  preservial.  Such  collections 
are  very  valuable, —  fbr  a  well-prcserx e*l  plant  displays 
its  botanical  structure  in  all  its  minutije,  better  than 
tlie  most  accurate  engraving.  In  order  to  compose  an 
i/.,  plants  are  usunlly  I'ollected  in  a  tin  box,  called  a 
vasculum,  whii  h  preserves  them  from  withering  for  at 
least  a  sliort  tini»*.  They  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry 
*lay,  an«l  those  which  have  collected  moisture  in  their 
leaves  should  he  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  be  al- 
lowe<i  to  dry  there.  It  is  necessary  to  kill  plants  with 
succulent  stems  or  leaves,  by  immersing  them  for  a 
short  time  in  hot  water.  In  order  to  complete  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  tlie  specimens,  they  are  placed  between  layers  of 
bil'ulous  paper,  80  as  not  to  distort  lb*dr  parts.  Pres¬ 
sure  is  then  applied,  wliich  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  tising  too  much  pressure  at  first.  The  paper  is 
change*!  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  aii*l  dry  jiaper 
siqipiied  for  a  sliort  time.  Those  specimens  which  are 
quickly  dried  have  the  best  appearance;  and  some 
plants  which  lose  their  natural  col*>r  and  turn  bla*  k  iu 
the  ordinary  mode  of  drying,  can  b*’  bi  autiliilly  pre¬ 
served  by  a  quick  process.  Tims,  in  the  case  of  tlis 
orchids,  and  other  similar  plants,  when  placed  between 
layers  of  paper,  inclosed  in  a  wire  net  work  frame,  and 
bung  before  a  fire,  where  the  package  is  made  to  turn 
like  meat  roasting,  th*‘y  can  be  exquisitely  dried  in  a 
few  lionrs.  By  the  ordinary  process  they  would  require 
eight  or  ten  days.  When  pr*q>erly  *lri*'d,  the  specimens 
are  placed  in  sheets  of  writing-jiaper.  and  may  be 
slightly  fastimed  by  making  the  top  and  boUoni  of  the 
stiilk  pass  tlirongh  slit.s  in  the  pajicr  for  tlie  purpose. 
The  name  of  the  genus  ami  spe*  ies,  the  locality  where 
it  was  funmi,  t*>gclh*'r  with  any  olh<*r  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  are  tli*‘ii  mai  k('<l  heshie  each.  The  nietliod  of 
preserving  cryptiigamons  plants  is  more  difficult,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture  which  they 
Contain,  and  the  great  ilelioacy  of  their  texture.  Her¬ 
baria  are  generally  rauge*l  on  a  botanical  system ;  and 
great  care  is  re*juire*l  in  order  to  preserve  theircontents 
from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles.  Camphor  aad 
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corrosive  sublimate  are  gooil  preservatives. 
Ihero  are  some  lierl.aria  in  existence  which  have  lasted 
lur  centuries^  and  wliich  are  still  consulted  for  the  ideii- 
tmcation  of  species. 

Ifiorb'arize,  r.  a.  Same  as  IIkrbokize,  7.  v. 

Johann  i?KiEDKiCii,H  (lerman  philosopher,  d. 
at  Oldenburg,  1770,  w.»s  professor  of  pliilost.phy  at  the 
universities  of  Kbnigsherg  and  Gottingen.  If.  de\  e!<»ped 

peculiar  opinions  in  opposition  to  most  »)f  the  existing 
systems  of  philosopliy,  rejecting  the  method  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  aiming  at  a  science  of  mind  btisod  on  mathematics, 
and  maintaining  lliat  pliilosophy  id  not  u  sci<'nce  or  ex- 
t)lanatiun  of  any  one  subject,  biit  u  certain  metliod  of  | 
treating  any  sui.J»‘ct,  —  a  development  and  elalH»ratif>n 
of  notions  or  conc<'plions.  But  Ids  vi.-ws  are  sometimes  i 
left  in  obscurity  from  the  brevity  with  wiiich  he  stales  I 
them,  lie  wrote  several  works  on  education  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  and  exp<innded  his  philosuphi  I 
cal  views  in  the  fi»l lowing,  among  otiier  publications :  —  ! 
l^nychol'^/ie  aU  WisHfnscUa/t^  neu  yegramlft  auf  Krf.ihA 
rung;  MHuphynik  iind  ^Cuhematik  ;  Kiidtitu'iig  in  rfiV 
Pliilosoplite  ;  AUgcmeine  Metaphysik ;  ami  Kurzf  Kncy- 
cl  >p(i(lie  cl'r  / V#i7«.so;)/<<V.  1».  at  Gottingen,  ls4i. 

Ilerb'ary,  n.  An  lierb  ganien  :  a  cottage-garden, 
llc^rb'-boiiiiet,  lierb'-beaiietl*  a.  (BU.)  See 
Gkum. 

llerb-cliriM'toplier,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Bane-berry.— 
See  Act.Ev. 

Iler’bort,  the  patronymic  of  a  noble  family,  eminent 
in  the  historical  ann.ils  of  England,  r(‘pre.sented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  earls  of  Caruarvon,  IVmbroke.  and 
Powis,  ami  l>y  Mr.  Herbert  ofMnekross  Abbey.  Ircl  iml. 
Of  the  more  distinguUbed  members  of  this  house  we 
mention : 

HiRBEKT  OF  Cherbury.  Edw\rd,  (Lord.)  b.  15SI,  Cele¬ 
brated  fur  Ills  spirit  of  knight  errantry  and  deistical 
character.  In  1010  ho  served  umb-r  Prince  .Maurice  of 
Orange-Nassaii,  and  was  afterwards  appointe<l  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  During  the  civil  w,ir  he  sided 
alternately  both  with  the  Parliament  ami  the  king. 
Lord  //.  is  considered  the  first  of  Kugli-h  deists;  and 
was  uutlior  of  Df  RnUgimif.  Gfutiliuiii,  and  other  works. 
—  See  Hallam’s  Literary  History. 

Hkrbekt,  Geouoe.  ail  English  poet,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  above,  b.  1.0113,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge.  After  taking  lioly  orciers,  ho  became  rector 
of  Beinerton,  Wilts.,  where  he  <lied  in  1632.  I{.  is  es¬ 

teemed  the  best  of  the  old  -r  English  devotional  poets, 
and  liis  chief  production,  T  e  T'-mple^  or  Sacred  Poems 
and  PHvate.  L^jarul  iDom-n-,  conlains  passages  of  the  mo.st 
exquisite  Verse  llis  life  was  written  by  Izaak  W'alton 
A  new  edition  of  Il.'s  works  was  publislied  in  London,  in 
1853. 

Herbert  op  Lea,  Sidney.  (L■)RD.^  an  English  statesman, 
8<jn  of  ihe  Hill  earl  of  Penibr<»ke,  b.  1810,  am!  educated 
at  Harrow',  and  Oxfnd  University.  Destined  for  jmhlic 
life  Mr.  //’.  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  IS  rJas 
meml»er  for  South  Wilts,  which  he  represented  till  1861 
At  his  entrance  ujion  a  political  career,  ho  belonged  t< 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  took  olfice  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  administration  (  1n41-5)  as  Secr.'tary-at-War.  As 
a  member  (»f  the  government.  IJ.  h  id  the  task  of  op- 
po.siiig  Mr.  Cobden's  morion  for  an  inquiry  into  tlie 
operation  of  the  corn-laws  as  affecting  agriculture,  and, 
afterwards,  on  the  conversion  of  Sir  11.  Peel  ami  his 
party  to  free-trade  principles,  to  argue  in  support  of  the 
latter.  Quitting  office  in  1845,  Mr.  //.  became  again  war 
secretary  in  Lord  Palmerston's  second  a<lministration  in 
1839.  During  tliis,  his  last  tenure  of  miiii.sterial  position, 
he  effected  radical  improvements  in  the  education  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army,  brought  about 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the  royal  army, 
and  organizeil  the  volunteer  force.  He,  besides,  origi¬ 
nated  many  ami  striking  reforms  in  the  working-system 
of  the  war-office,  and  esteemed  as  his  proudest  title  that 
which  w’:is  popularly  conferred  upon  him,  the  “  Soldiers' 
Friend.”  In  1861,  Mr.  H.  w’as  raised  to  the  peer.ige,  and 
his  death,  occasioneil  by  overwork,  occurred  -.vithin  the 
same  year.  Loni  11.  bail  superior  business  qualifica¬ 
tions,  most  genial  and  ihorough-brerl  manners,  fluent 
oratorical  powers,  and  an  exhaustless  sjdrit  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  In  him  the  arts  found  anotlier  MecaJtias;  and 
the  fine  church  built  by  him  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
near  liis  seat,  Wilton  Ald)ey,  near  Salisbury,  will  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  refined  taste  ami  noble 
munificence.  By  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  A'Conrt  family, 
he  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  succeedetl  hi.s  uncle 
in  1864,  as  13th  earl  of  Pembroke  ami  Montgomery. 

Herbert.  Willi \m,  (3<1  Earl  of  Pembroke.)  an  English 
poet,  and  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  B.  L^^O.  He  was 
Chamadlor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  founder 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfbni.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
learning,  and  of  a  noble  and  bendc  character,  althmigh 
taintcMl  with  much  of  the  licentious  spirit  of  his  time. 

1).  1630. 

Iler'bert,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Kemper  co., 
about  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Herb'ery,  n.  A  lodging-jdace;  an  arbor.  —  Webster. 

Horbosceiit*  (herh-es'senf,)  a.  [Lat.  hi-rhtscens  —  her- 
be.sr.n,  to  grow  into  herbs,  stalks,  or  blades,  from  herba.] 
Growing  into  herbs. 

Herb-€*arniv'«rons,  a.  Feeding  upon  both  vege¬ 
table  ami  animal  food,  as  certain  animals. 

Ilerbiroroiis,  a.  [Fn»m  Lat. herb,  and /erre, 
to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  herbs. 

Iferb'iNt,  n  A  herbalist. 

ItA*rb'iv<^ro,  n.  An  animal  that  feeds  upon  herbs  or 
vegetables. 

Ilerbi  v'oroiiH,  a.  [Lat.  herba,  and  voro,  to  devour, 
to  eat  up.j  Eating  herbs;  feeding  on  herbaceous  plants. 


Horbi  v'oroii^  n.  pi.  {Zoiih)  A  name  ap¬ 

plied  to  certain  pachyderms,  whicli  are  wliale-like  in 
general  appearance,  iw  the  manatee  and  tliu  dugong. 
vuvier  has  grouped  liiem  witl;  llio  cetaceans  incor¬ 
rectly.  since  their  leetli  have  fiat  crowns.  They  fre¬ 
quently  leave  the  water,  crawl  upon  the  shore,  and 
feed  upon  the  veg(*tation. 

llorb'lesK,  a.  Witliout  lierbs  or  vegetation. 

II<‘rb'let«  n.  A  small  herb. 

IIc*rb'<>rjMt.  n.  Same  u.s  Herbalist,  7.  v. 

Ilerborizsi'tioii,  n.  Act  oI  seeking  plants  or  herbs; 
b'Uanical  study. 

—  The  figure  of  plants  in  mineral  substances. 

Iloi*  borizc,  llcr'burizo,  »•.  a.  T«i  seek  plants,  or 
Hew  species  of  plants,  willi  a  vu-w  to  determine  their 
cbaracbT  and  cla-ss. 

lEoi*boHO\  lIorb'<^iiM«  a.  [Lat.  herbosus  —  he.rbu.] 
.\bouinliiig  with  berl's;  resemldi  g  herbs. 

lEorb-|>ar'is.  Ti.  {Bot.)  See  Paris. 

Jlorb-rob  71.  (ii.J.)  See  Geranium. 

I!I«^rb  •u'Oiiiaii,  71.;  pi.  IIehu-wum.-n.  A  woman  who 
sells  bel  bs. 

llorby,  a.  Resembling,  having  the  nature  of,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  herbs;  as,  herby  valleys.”  —  U<t/j7/aci77. 

llereiila'iioiiiii.,  or  II  rculv'ni  m,  an  ancient  and 
now  burieil  city  ot  Italy,  in  the  Canipajiim.  cIom'  to  (be 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  S.E.  of  that  eiiy.  The  dat>'  of 
its  foumlati<in  is  unknown.  A’elUins  i*.itercnlhs  tidls 
us  that  its  inliai-itants  to.dc  an  active  })art  in  the  social 
and  civil  war.s.  and  that  the  city  snlfiTed  considerably 
ill  Consequence.  Little  more  is  known  uUuU  it  except 
its  destruction,  with  Pompeii  ami  8tabia*,  by  the  great 
eruption  >d'  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79.  Tlie  citv  appeal 
to  have  been  completely  buried  under  Hln>wers* of  ash<*s, 
over  which  a  stream  of  lava  floweil,  and  atterwards 
hardened.  The  configuration  of  the  coast  itself  was 
hardened  by  tlie  burning  torrent;  and  thus,  when  the 
local  features  w'ere  so  wholly  changed,  all  knowledge 
ol  the  city,  beyond  its  name,  wais  soon  lost.  Alter  a  con¬ 
cealment  of  16  centuries.  acci<lent  led  to  tlie  discover}' 
ot  itsruius,  in  1713,  win-n  the  Prince d'Kllaenf,  a  French 
nobleman,  who  was  building  a  jial.ice  at  I'ortici.  having 
need  of  materials  for  stucco,  sunk  a  w-ell  mi  bis  estate 
to  procure  them,  in  course  of  wliich  operalloii.  traces 
of  the  lost  city  were  l.rouglit  to  light.  Twentj  five 
years  atterwanls,  a  systematic  course  of  excavation  was 
begun,  wliich  successively  revealed  a  theatre,  chalci- 
dium,  two  temples,  and  a  villa.  Owing  to  tin*  « lumsy 
manner  in  wliirh  this  work  was  perfurnied.a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  tlie  theatre  is  all  that  is  m»w  accessible,  and  the 
further  progress  of  investigation  lias  long  been  dip»*on-, 
tinned.  Tlie  precious  relics  of  antifpiir.v,  so  far  as  they’ 
were  capable  of  removal,  were  taken  to  Naples,  ami  are 
now  deposited,  along  witli  other  n*lies  from  romp<*ii.  in 
a  large  museum  attached  to  the  royal  ]»alace.  The  col- 
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lection  is  mo.st  extensive,  and  comprises  not  only  fres¬ 
coes,  statues,  and  works  of  art,  but  also  articles  of  house- 
bob!  furniture,  such  as  tripods,  chandelier.s,  lamps,  bas¬ 
ins,  paterra?,  mirrors,  appliances  for  the  toilet,  musical 
ami  surgical  instrument.s,  and  even  cooking- utensils. 
The  paintings  wdiich  have  been  cut  from  the  walls  on 
w  hich  they  were  originally  executed  liave.  since  their 
n-atoration  to  the  light,  lost  soniew-hat  of  their  briuht- 
ness;  but  the  colors  are  still  wonderfully  fresh.  The 
statues  and  busts  (of  bronze  as  w'ell  as  marble)  are  very 
numerous,  ami  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  tin*  wlmle.  the 
remain.s  of  //..so  varied  and  perfect,  thnnv  a  ligliton 
the  arts  and  domestic  customs  of  the  Ronian.s,  which  no 
mere  description  by  a  classic  author  could  give.  An¬ 
tiquity  here  seems  to  n“vive.  and  we  are  can  ieil  back  to 
the  days  when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

Iforeilla'lieilin,  in  Mis.smtri,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  30  ni.  below  St.  Louis. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1844. 

Ileroiileaii,  (her-kule-an,)  a.  [From  Iferndes!]  Of, 
or  belonging  to  Hercules;  resembling  Hercules;  very 
great,  dilficnit,  or  dangerous;  as,  herculean  labor. — 
Possessing  extraordinary  strength,  size,  force,  or  power; 
as.  herntlenn  limbs. 

IIoronIo?4,  {her'endes,)  n.  [Gr.  Heracles.]  (Myth.)  A 
renowned  hero,  wlio  in  fabulous  history  was  after  death 
placed  among  the  gods.  Though  the  ancients  enumer¬ 
ate  many  persons  as  having  borne  this  name,  the  most 
c«*lebrated  of  all  wa.s  the  Theban  Herculx,  who  is  re- 
piiteil  to  have  been  the  son  of.iupiterhy  Alcniene.  wife 
of  tlie  king  of  Argos,  whom  tlie  god  seduced  hy  assum¬ 
ing  the  likeness  of  her  liushaiid.  The  jt-alousy  of  Juno 
induced  her  to  send  two  serpents  to  destroy  the  infiiiit 
o 
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in  his  cradle,  but  the  child  strangled  both  ;  he  was  reared 
in  all  tlie  accumplishnu'iits  ol  the  age,  and  wa.s  endowed 
with  prodigious  stiviigrli.  At  eighteen,  single-handed 
ami  unarmed,  lu*  killeil  a  fierce  lion;  tor  this  and  many 
otin*!'  puldic  siu'vices  he  was  rewarded  bv  Cret>n,  king 
of  Tliebes,  with  the  band  of  his  daugliter.  The  oracle 
having  fold  liitii  tliat  he  mu.*-t  serve  Creon  s  son  for 
twelve  years  as  servant,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  which 
emieil  in  furious  niminess  :  during  wliieh  he  divorced  his 
wife,  ami  ninrtlered  all  his  cliihlreii.  To  expiate  this 
crime,  tlie  king  imposed  the  celebrated  twelve  labors, 
ea-  li  of  w  h  i  c  1)  was 
supposed  to  surpass 
al!  mortal  power  to 
acci'iiiplish  unaided. 

'I’o  i-nable  him  to  ef- 
l«-ct  these,  the  gods 
bestowed  a  lior.se,  ar¬ 
mor,  Hwonl,  bow  ami 
anows,  a  shield,  and 
a  club  of  brass.  His 
first  feat  was  to  free 
a  wood  in  Acliaia  of 
the  N  e  menu  lion, 
wliose  Iiido  was  proof 
against  any  weapon, 

80  that  he  was  oblig<‘(l 
to  seize  him  by  the 
lliroat  and  strangle 
him.  The  second  la- 
Imr  was  to  ilestroy  the 
L  e  r  n  a?  a  n  H}dra, 
which  ha<]  fifty,  some 
say  a  hundred  hcaiis  ; 
tliis  he  final!  y  ile- 
stroy<*d  with  Ida  « Inh. 

Tlie  third  was  the 
capturing,  nnliiirt,  a 
stag  w  i  t  li  golden 
horns,  and  swift  as 
the  wind;  this  cost 
him  a  year  to  hunt. 

Tlie  fourth,  to  bring 
alive  a  wild  hoar  of 
terrific  jiower  ami 
fierceness.  His  filth  wa 
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to  cleanse  tlie  Augean  stalile, 
wliere  3.000  oxen  had  been  ctmfined  for  years  ;  this  ho 
eftected  by  turning  a  river  into  the  stable.  Tlie  sixth 
and  seventh  were  tlie  killingof  a  Vomejons  kite,  and  the 
capture  of  a  ferocious  l  ull.  The  eighth  was  to  possess 
the  mares  of  the  king  of  'J’liiace.  whii  h  fed  on  hiiinan 
flesh.  The  iiintli  was  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  Ama¬ 
zonian  queen.  The  monster  Gei  yon  was  the  tenth:  this 
was  in  Spain,  when  lie  erected  the  ••  Pillars”  as  a  prmif 
that  he  had  been  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  The 
carrying  away  of  tiie  golden  apples  from  the  Garden  of 
tlie  Hesperides  was  the  11  tli  task  ;  and  the  12th  ami  last, 
the  bringing  up  to  earth  Ihe  three-beaded  dog  of  Tar¬ 
tarus,  Cerberus.  He.  moreover, delivered  Hesione  from 
u  marine  monster;  separated  the  moimtainsof  Calpe  and 
Abyla,  which  Ibrinei  ly  were  a  single  mountain,  and  thus 
formed  tlie  “  Pillars  of  Hercules;”  killed  the  centaur 
Nessus  ;  delivered  Prumetheus  from  liischainson  Mount 
Caucasus;  took  Troy,  to  punish  King  Laoniedon  for  his 
jierjury ;  and  performed  a  host  ol  other  brilliant  exploits. 
Having  currieil  oft'  lole,  dangliter  of  Fhirytns.  king  of 
.(-Ecbalia.  be  wiis  about  to  wed  that  princess,  when  De- 
janira,  liis  wife,  finding  lierselt  about  to  be  forsaken, 
sent  biin  a  tunic  dyeil  witli  the  poisomd  blood  of  the 
centaur  Nessiis,  thinking  to  regain  his  affections  hy  that 
means.  //.  hail  no  sooner  put  oii  the  garment,  than  it 
adhered  to  his  ►kin.  ami  caused  him  the  most  cruel  tor¬ 
ments,  To  end  these  he  kindled  an  immense  fire  on 
Mount.  Gita,  and  burnt  himself  alive.  The  burning  pile 
was  smideiily  sniTounded  by  a  dark  chmd,  in  which, 
amid  thunder  and  lightning,  IT.  was  carried  up  to 
heaven,  where  Jupiter  gave  Iiini  Hebe  for  his  wife.  H. 
had  several  wives,  the  princi)ial  of  whom  were  Megara, 
W’liom  he  killed  in  ji  fit  of  passion  :  and  Dejanira,  who 
was  the  inotlier  of  Ilyllus.  (See  Hyi.i.I’S.)  lie  loved 
Oinjdiale,  ami  sj  iin  at  her  feet  to  obtain  biT  favors.  He 
had  been  driven  trom  bis  bereditury  (hmiinions  by  Eu- 
rvstbeus,  and  after  his  deatli,  liis  descendants,  tbe  Hera- 
clida?  (see  Heracmd.*},  made  numerous  attempts  to  re¬ 
conquer  them,  but  were  unsuccessful  till  tbe  year  1104 
n.  c.  Tlie  great  number  of  exjiloits  wbicli  have  been 
attributed  to  //.  have  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were 
many  heroes  of  that  name.  Varro  enumerates  so  many 
as  44  ;  Diodorus  says  there  were  three,  an<l  Cicero  counts 
six;  but  some  modern  scholars  consider  him  an  alle¬ 
gory  of  tlie  sun.  his  twelve  labors  representing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  version,  the  twelve  iiionths,  or  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  z<jdmc. 

If,,  (J*illars  of,)  the  name  given  by  tbe  ancients  to  two 
rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  gen¬ 
erally  itlentified  with  Calpe  (now  Gibraltar),  and  Abila 
(now  (Vuta).  See  Abila. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  henii.sphere, 
formed  by  tbe  old  astronomer  Aratus.  but  consMered  to 
have  received  its  present  name  from  some  later  astrono¬ 
mer.  It  is  Burronrideil  by  the  constellations  Bootes, 
Dr.tco,  Lvra,  and  Gphinchus.  It  contains  no  stars  of 
the  first  ami  second  magnitude.  . 

IIor'eiilOM-boollo.  u.  (ZfdH.)  A  Brazilian  insect  of 
the  funiily  Srarabnidfe,  remarkable  fi»r  Its  great  size  — 
it  being  5  inches  long  —  and  for  the  singular  appearance 
of  the  male;  —  an  immense  horn  projecting  from  tlio 
head,  and  being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  tlmrax,  the  wliole  resembling  a  pair  of 
great  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  insect  is  the  handle. 
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Horcyn'lan  Forest.  [Lat.  Utrcyma  Sylva."]  The 
ancient  name  of  a  forest  of  (lermany,  covering  a  inoiin- 
hiin-rauge  generally  identitied  with  the  llartz  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  term  H.  F.  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
range  which  encircles  Boliemia. 

Iler'ryiiito.  n.  [From  Lat.  Ihrcynia^  the  Bohemian 
forest.]  {Mill.)  A  black  spinel  (q.  v.)  !rom  Kmisberg. 
r/r.  3*91--3*95.  Comp.  Alumina  d8‘9, oxide  of  iron  41-i. 

Herd,  n.  [A.  S.  heard.,  hu>rd :  Swed.,  Goth.,  and  Icel. 
hiord  ;  Goth. /lairt/a  ;  Sausk.  chardhUy  force,  strength.] 
A  collection  or  assemblage,  as  of  cattle  which  are 
guarded,  kept,  or  tended  :  a  number  of  beasts  together ; 
as,  a  hrrd  of  deer. —  A  company  of  men  or  i)eople,  u.sed 
in  a  contemptuous  sense  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  rabble. 

“  Survej  the  world,  and  where  one  Cato  shines, 

Count  a  degenerate  herd  of  Caiiline^i. ’'—X>ryden. 

Herd,  n.  [A.S.  hirdr^  hierde,  hyrde.]  One  who  herds 
cattle  or  domestic  animals;  —  much  used  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  a  shep/terc/,  goatAm/.  swineAcrt/,  &c. 

— i'.  n.  To  run  in  henls  or  collected  imisses,  as  beasts. 

“  Weak  women  should,  in  danger,  herd  like  deer."— Dr^den. 

— To  associate  ;  to  unite  in  a  company  or  companies. 

'*  Kuo  to  towns  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools."—  H'aUh. 

— V.  a.  To  form  or  put  into  a  herd. 

ller<l>r,  «.  Same  as  Herdsman,  q.v. 

Hor'dpr,  Jou.\nnGoi  tfkied  von.  a  German  philo.soi)her, 
thetdogian.  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in 
1744,  of  poor  parents,  at  .M"hrungen,  in  Prussia,  was 
educate'l  tor  the  church,  and  became  court-preacher, 
ecclesi.isticial  counsellor,  and  vice-president  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar;  and  d.  in  1803.  At 
the  moment  when  he  died  he  was  writing  a  hymn  to 
the  I)>4ty,  and  the  pen  was  found  on  the  untinishod  line. 
His  works  form  45  vols.  Kvo.,  and  embrace  the  most 
Various  branclu's  of  .“cience,  philosophy,  philology,  nat¬ 
ural  and  civil  history,  ami  politics.  Among  those  best 
known  are  the  Gnst  der  llrhraischen  Foesie;  Gedichte; 
and  Mem  zur  Philosirphie.-liesc'iichte  der  Mmschheit. 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Outlines  of 
a  Philosophy  of  tlie  History  of  Man  ”  (Eondon,  8vo.), 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  and  standard  treatises  on 
the  subject. 

Hor'derite,  n.  (J/iu.)  4  rare  mineral  from  the  tin 

mines  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  tinged  with  yellow  (*r  green.  Sp.gr.  ‘2*98.  Comp. 
Phosphate  of  aluniina^md  lime  with  fluorine/ 

Horcrman,  ller<K'inan.u.,*  pi.  Herdmen,  Herds¬ 
men.  A  keeper  of  herds;  a  jierson  em[>loyed  in  tending 
lierds  of  cattle  or  other  beasts.  (Sometimes  WTitten 
herder.) 

lierds' woman,  n. ;  pi.  IIekdswomen.  A  woman  who 
tends  cattle. 

Here,  adw  [.4.  S.,  Dan.,  and  Goth,  her  ;  Icel.  hm :  Ger. 
and  D.  hier  ;  Sau.sk.  /<»',  or  xthra,  here.]  In  this  j)lace; 
in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is  pre.seut ;  —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  there. 

“  To-dajr  is  ours,  we  have  it  here."^Cowley. 

—In  the  present  life  or  state. 

“Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter." 5ocon. 

Here,  sometimes  precedes  a  verb  wiihont  a  subject, 
either  being  eniployed  as  an  indefinite  subject,  or  the 
latter  being  omitted;  as,  here  gnen^  for  h<re  it  goes;  — 
especially  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt,  and  in 
drinking  healths.  ^'Here's  for  earnest.”  {Dryden.)  — 
to  the  king.”  {Prior.) 

Here,  and  there^  in  one  place  or  another ;  in  a  scattered 
manner  or  condition;  at  intervals  of  space.  —  It  is 
neither  here,  nor  there^  nei  t  her  i n  one  place  nor  i u  another ; 
hence,  irrelevant ;  unimportant;  imlefiiiite. 

llore'abont,  Hero'abonts.  a#^/v.  About  this  place. 

llereaf  lor,  arfr.  After  this  time;  in  time  to  come; 
in  some  future  time;  in  an  after  shite. 

— n.  The  time  after  this;  a  future  state. 

*•  'Tls  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter."— Addison. 

Ilereat',  a<fr.  At  this;  as,  “the  tribune  was  offended 
hereat." —  Honker. 

Hereby',  adv.  By  this;  by  means  of  this;  HAyhereby 
famous. 

llereditabirity,  n.  State  or  position  of  being  he¬ 
reditary. 

llered'itable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  hereditabiHs.']  That  may 
be  inh'*rited ;  i\-<.  an  liere.ditable  monarchy.  —  Locke. 

Ilered'ilably,  adv.  By  inheritance;  in  an  heredita- 
ble  manner. 

Heredil'anient,  n.  [L.  Lat.  hereditamentuniy  from 
Lat.  he.re.Sy  heredis,  an  heir.  See  Heir.]  {Law.)  Every 
kind  of  jiroperty  that  can  be  inherited:  t.  e.  not  only 
property  which  a  person  has  by  desccuit  from  his  ances¬ 
tors,  but  also  what  he  has  by  purchase,  because  his  heir 
can  inherit  it  from  him. 

nered'llarily,adv.  By  inheritance;  by  descent  from 
an  ancestor. 

llered'itary,  a.  [Fr.  hlrtfdifaire,  from  Lat.  hereditas, 
inheritance.]  Kelating  to  an  inlieritance;  th.<t  hsis  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  as,  an  hereditary 
title  or  estate.  —  Descendilde  from  an  ancestor;  that 
may  descend  to  an  heir  at  law. 

*•  He  shall  ascend  ihe  throne  hereditary." — .Vilton. 

'—That  is  »»r  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent  to  a  child; 
us,  hereditary  priile,  hereditary  uout. 

UereForti,  or  Here'fbrdwhirc,  (hePe-fordy)  a 
county  of  England,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  bounded 
N.  by  Shropshire,  8.  by  Gloucester  and  Monmouth,  E. 
by  Worcester,  and  W.  by  Bn*cknock  and  Kadnor;  are  •, 
836  sq.  miles.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  apples,  pears,  and 
hops,.  Min.  Kcd  and  yellow  ochre,  pip«‘<“lay,  fuller’s 
f?artb,  and  iron-ore  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire. 
}*rin,  Town.-i.  Hereford  (the  cap.),  Le^ominster,  Ledbury, 
and  Ross.  The  chief  livers  are  the  W'ye,  Frome,  Lugg, 
Arrow,  and  Muunow.  127,663. 
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Hereford,  a  city  of  England,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the 
Wye,  134  m.  W.N.W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Gloves,  hats, 
and  fiaiuiel.  J*ap.  15,685. 

llore'l’ord,  in  Marylandy  a  post-village  of  Baltimore 
co.,  aht.  Ill.  N.  by  W.  of  Aunaiiulis. 

Here'for<l,  in  yVu/isy/ramu,  a  post-township  of  Berks 
co  ;  aht.  1,700. 

Herein',  adv.  In  this. 

“  My  best  endeavors  shall  be  done  herein."  —  Shake. 

Ilere'iiito,  adv.  Into  this. 

iEereniil'ieal.  a.  8ame  as  Eremitical,  q.  v. 

Hereof',  ac/v.  Of  this;  from  tliis. 

Hereon',  o^/v.  On  this;  hereup<*n. 

llereMiareh,  (her-dsl-arky)  n.  [Gr.  hairesis,  heresy, 
and  archoSy  chief.]  A  leader  in  heresy;  the  chief  of  a 
sect  of  heretics. 

Ilere'siareliy.  w.  Chief  lieresy. 

HerA‘>iio^'ra|>lier,  n.  [Gr.  hairesiSy  heresy,  and 
graphein,  to  \\rile.]  A  writer  on  heresy. 

llere.siog‘'ra«|>l)y,  n.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on 
here.-y. 

Iler'esy,  n.  [Fr.  lu'rtsie ;  Lat.  hfvrc.ds;  Gr.  AaiVcm, 
from  hairtOy  to  take.]  The  act  of  holding  opinions  up«*ii 
religious  matters  contrary  to  the  authority  and  teaching 
of  any  religious  community  to  which  a  person  may  be 
presumed  to  owe  obedience.  Primitively,  however,  it 
was  used  to  designate  any  opinion  that  a  man  or  a  sect 
might  choose  to  adopt;  and  in  this  way  it  was  applied 
to  the  pliilosophic  sects  of  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis.  In 
the  New  Testament,  even,  the  term  is  fre(iueiitiy  used 
to  designate  a  religious  sect,  without  any  reproach  being 
implied.  In  this  sense  it  is  use»l  in  Acts  v.  17 ;  xv.  5; 
Xkviii.  22;  and  Josephus  terms  the  three  great  Jewish 
sects,  heresieSy  without  wishing  to  imply  any  censure. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  used  in  a  reproachlul  sense 
by  the  Apostles  towards  those  who  denied  their  doc 
trines,  and  by  the  Jews  towards  C hri.'itianity.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Christian  fathers  we  find  the  term  em¬ 
ployed  towards  those  opinions  which  ditlered  from  what 
was  deemed  to  bo  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles;  and 
latei’,  when  Christian  teaching  came  to  be  regulated  by 
ecclesiastical  councils,  any  one  who  rejected  tlieir  deci¬ 
sions  was  proclaimed  to  bo  a  heretic;  while  those  who 
gave  their  atlhereiice  to  what  was  settled  by  these  coun¬ 
cils  were  proclaimed  to  be  orthodox,  which  is  still  now 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  heresy  should  not  be  confounded  with  schism. 
or  with  apostasy  ;  the  latter  implying  a  complete  renun¬ 
ciation  of  Christian  doctrine,  while  schism  means  only 
the  rejection  of  some  point  of  discipline,  just  as  here.sy 
denotes  any  division  upon  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
early  fathers  gave  the  number  of  heresies  as  ranging 
between  80  and  150,  although  Dr.  Lanlner,  in  lii.s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Heretics,”  demonstrates  that  these  figures  are 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Nearly  all  the  heretical  opin¬ 
ions  current  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
a'ra  appertain  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  tlio  con¬ 
nection  between  Christianity  and  JuJaivSm,  and  to  the 
person  of  our  Saviour.  The  two  great  sects  were  the 
FbionCtes  and  the  Gnostics.  In  the  3d  century  the  Mani- 
chscan  heresy  took  birth.  At  tlie  In-ad  of  this  sect  was 
Manes,  whose  object  it  was  to  ingraft  upon  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Apo^^les  the  rites  taught  by  tlie  Persian 
magi.  Pas.sing  over  the  heretical  controversies  ot  Sabcl- 
liuSy  of  Novationy  and  of  Paul  of  Snnasala,  all  of  which 
arose  during  the  3d  century,  we  reach  the  great  Arian 
heresy,  which  formed  the  cliief  object  of  the  theological 
discussion  during  the  4th  century.  The  only  new  sects 
which  require  distinct  mention  are  the  Pe,!agia7i,  which 
sprang  forth  iu  the  5th  cent. ;  the  Ne.storianSy  and  their 
adversaries  the  Eutychians;  the  MonotheliteSyWia  Mnno- 
sophytes.  and  the  P>LuUcians.  From  the  very  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire, 
heresy  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cogni- 
Ziible  by  the  civil  law;  and  Constantine  enacted  several 
severe  laws  for  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 
extended  by  his  successors,  aiul  were  collected  into  a 
single  title,  De.  HwreticiSy  in  the  Justinian  code.  The 
penalties  of  heresy  ordained  l»y  these  enactments  are 
very  severe,  extending  tocorporal  punishment,  and  even 
to  death  ;  and  they  all  proceed  on  the  distinct  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  crime  against  religion  is  a  crime  against  the 
state.  These  enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  em¬ 
bodied  iu  the  various  codes  of  the  European  kingdoms: 
and  in  considering  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  the  principle  above  referre<l 
to,  as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  crime  of  heresy  and 
of  other  crimes  against  religion,  pervailes  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  media*val  jurisprudence.  It  is  further  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  principles  of  many  of  the  mediaeval 
sects  were  anti-social  and  cominuni.stical,  as  well  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  and  that  their 
leaders,  in  many  instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  means  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines, 
drew  upon  themselves  the  punishment  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  as  well  as  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still,  with 
even  these  allowances,  Cutlmlic  historians  themselves 
admit  that  the  mediaeval  procedures  against  heresy  were 
in  many  instances  excessive,  as  were,  indeed,  also  the 
processes  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  code. 

Her  etic,  n.  [Vv.  hCriHque ;  Hr.  hairetikos.']  One  guilty 
of  heresy  ;  a  person  under  any  religion,  but  particularly 
the  Christian,  who  holds  and  teaches  opinions  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  established  faith,  or  that  which  is  made  the 
standard  of  orthod<ixy. 

Heret'ieal,  a.  Containing  heresy ;  contrary  to  the 
established  faith,  or  to  the  true  faitli. 

Heret'ically,  adv.  lu  an  heretical  manner;  with 
heresy. 

Hereto',  adv.  To  this ;  hereunto ;  as,  hereto  I  affi.x  my 
seal. 
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Iler'etoeli,  n.  [Ger.  herzog.]  The  name  given  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  those  persons  who  were  elected  by  the 
folkinote  or  tull  assembly  of  the  people  to  lead  the  armies 
of  the  kingdom. 

Ileretolore',  arfr.  In  times  before  the  present ;  for¬ 
merly  ;  as,  it  was  the  practice  heretofore. 

H  ereunto',  arfi’.  To  this:  hereto. 

Hereupon',  ar/r.  On  this:  hereon. 

Herewitli',  adv.  With  this;  as,  herewith  please  re¬ 
ceive  my  compliment.^. 

Her'for<l,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the 
Werra,  17  in.  S.W.  of  Mindcn  :  pop.  11,000. 

Her'iot,  M.  [A. 8.  heregeat — A#'rr,arniy,  and  tribute, 

ivum  gcotan,  to  pour  out.]  {lAfg.  Law.)  A  tribute  or 
fine  jiayable  to  tlie  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the 
owner,  landholder,  or  vassal. 

Her'iotable,  a.  Liable  to  the  payment  of  a  horiot. 

Ileriisail,  {her'e-smoy)  a  town  of  »Swiizerlaiid,  canton  of 
Appenzel,  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  AppeiiZ'  l.  Manuf.  Cottons, 
silks,  linens,  and  muslins.  J*( //.  7,865. 

ller'ii^soii,  n.  [Fr-1  (Fortif.)  A  beam  armed  with 
iron  spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  a  passage. 

Brandt. 

Herii^tal,  (House  of,)  {hair-isial.)  whence  sprang  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  It  was  founded  by  Pepin  “  the 
Young,”  lord  of  Heristal,  steward  of  the  palace  under 
Tiiierry  III.,  and  afterwards  duke  of  the  Franks. 

ller'itable,  a.  [0.  tT.]  Tliat  may  inherit  or  be  in¬ 
herited;  inheritable.  —  Capable  of  inheriting. 

ller'itably.  adv.  By  way  of  inheritance. 

Her'itaj;:e,  n.  [Fr.  hcritagey  from  Lat.  Ite.reditas.']  In¬ 
heritance;  an  estate  that  passes  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir  by  descent  or  course  of  law ;  that  which  is  in¬ 
herited. 

“Lord  of  himself  —  that  heritage  of  woe."  —  Byron. 

{Script.)  The  saints  or  people  of  God. 

“  0  Lord,  save  ihy  people,  uud  bless  tluae  heritage."  Book  Com.  Pr. 

Her'itaiiee,  71.  Heritage;  inheriliince.  (R.) 

Her  itor,  n.  In  Scotlaud,  a  landed  proprietor  in  a 
])arislt. 

Iler'kiiiier,  in  New  Torky  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
aut.  1,300  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Mohawk,  Moose,  and  Black 
rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface.y  hill^  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  plumbago,  gypsum,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  quartz.  (*ap.  Herkimer  co.  Pop.  (1870) 39,936. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Herkimer  co.,  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  aht.  78  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany;  pip. 
of  township  (1870)  2,955. 

ller'ma.  n. ;  pi.  IIerm.e.  [Lat.]  {Greek  Antiq.)  A 
small  figure  or  bust  of  Hermes  fixed  on  quadraut^Iar 
pedestals  on  the  side,  and  at  the  crossing  of  roads. 

Her'iiiaii,  in  Uucousm,  a  po&t-townshipof  Dodge  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3, <  00. 

— A  township  ox  Sheboygan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Hermaii'cla<l,  or  Santa  Hermandad.  [Sp.,  brother- 
h<*od.]  {Sp.  Hist.)  A  fraternity  founded  among  differ¬ 
ent  towns  and  villages  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  to  prevent  the  abuses  and  vexations  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  men  in  power.  To  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  this  xissociation,  each  village 
and  town  elected  two  alcahleSy  —  one  by  the  nobility, 
and  the  other  by  the  community  at  large.  These  had 
under  their  order  inferior  officers,  called  cuad  villei'os. 
Their  duty  was  to  arrest  delinquents  and  bring  them 
before  the  alcaldes,  when  they  were  tried  substantially 
in  the  ordinary  form.  The  abuses  occiiring  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  functions  of  these  tribunals  caused  their 
abolition,  and  the  Santas  hermandades  of  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo,  'lalavera,  aud  Tole<lo,  the  last  remnants  of  these 
anomalous  jurisdictions,  were  abolished  in  1S35. 

lIor'niHn^'artle,  {hfr'mnn-pardy)  the  name  of  sev¬ 
eral  princesses  during  the  Middle  Ages.  —  1.  The  second 
wife  of  Charlemagne,  daughter  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  who  was  drowned  in 771,  after  being  married 
a  year.  —  2.  The  first  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonuaire,  or 
queen  of  Provence. 

Iler'iiianii.  See  Arminics. 

Her  mann*  in  Missnuii,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gas¬ 
conade  CO.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  45  m.  E.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  ;  pop.  xibt.  1,250. 

Ilor'nianiiite*  71.  {Min.)  Same  as  Rhodonite,  7. 

Iler'muiiOM*  ( I/OS.)  [Sp  ,  “  The  Brothers,”  ]  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  the 
island  of  Margarita.  They  belong  to  Venezuela. 

llor'inaii*^  8tore,  in  IllmoiSy  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Hor'inan^f  adt.  [Lat.  Cibiyiiuni :  Hung.  Nacy-Szebe7}y'] 
a  town  of  the  An.stnnn  empire,  in  'fransylvaiua,  on  the 
Cibin,  a  small  branch  of  the  Aluta,71  in.  S.S.E.  ofKlau- 
senburg,  and  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kronstadt :  Lat.  45°  47' 4" 
N.,  Lon.  24°  4'  13"  E.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  hats, 
leather,  and  paper.  Pop.  22,(H)0. 

Herniapliroflite,  (/»'T-murro-rff^)7i.  [Fr. ;  fromGr. 
herinaphrnditos  —  a  namederive<l  from  the  fable  of  the 
union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of  Herniaphroditos,  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Salmacis.  See 
Oviil'a  MetamorphnseSy  lib.iv.  v.  347. J  {Physiol.)  An  or¬ 
ganized  body  in  which  there  is  eitbera  real  or  a]>pareiit 
combination  of  the  characteristics  of  thetwosexes.  True 
lienuaphrodites  are  only  met  with  in  the  hjwer  xlegreos 
of  the  animal  scale,  among  the  ZoUphites,  MolUisca, 
and  Gasteropoda.  The  individuals  of  the  human  species 
regarded  as  H.  owe  their  appearance  to  a  kind  of  mon¬ 
strosity  which  renders  them  unfit  for  generation.  H. 
have,  also  been  describeii,  which,  instead  of  uniting  the 
attributes  of  both  sexes,  cannot  be  considered  either  as 
male  or  female.  These  have  been  called  JteiUral  H. 
For  further  details  on  this  subject  generally,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Steeiistrup's  Untersnehungen  iiher  das 
Vorknmmen  des  Heymaphroditismus  in  der  NatuVy  (1845.) 

{Bot.)  A  ffower  conUiining  both  stamens  aud  pistik. 


HERM 


HERN 


HERO 
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Ilermaphrodism  Is  the  rule,  and  the  separating  of  sexes  I 
the  exception,  in  tlie  structure  of  flowers. 

lIorinaplir^Hlitlcs  IleriiiaphrodH'ioal,  a. 

Partaking  of  lioth  sexes. 

]Iornia|»liro<lit'ioally,  adv.  After  the  inaiinerof 
herniaphrudites. 

lleriiiaph  roditism,  lIeriiia|>h'ro<listni,  n. 

Tlie  state  of  an  hermaphrodite. 

IIerinoneii'tic«  lloriueneii'tical.  a.  [Gr.  her- 
meneutikos :  henneneus.  an  irjterpreter,  from  Ilnrmes, 
Mercury,  the  pod  of  eloquence.]  Interpreting;  ex¬ 
plaining;  unfolding  the  signification;  as,  hermeneutic 
theology. 

Iformc^iieii'tioally^  adv.  According  to  the  true  art 
of  interpreting  words. 

Hornieii^ii’tiosi,  n.  $ing.  The  science  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  particularly  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  See 
Kxkoksis. 

llorinoK,  (he.r'mees.)  The  Grecian  name  of 

Merc  ury,  7.  v. 

ller'meNite,  n.  [Or.  Hermes^  mercury.]  {Min.)  A 
variety  of  Tetrahedrite,  7.  r.,  containing  mer<*ury. 

ller'ine!4  a  ,Kuppo.s(‘«i  Egyptian 

priest  anil  philosopher,  tlie  friend  and  counsellor  ot  Osiris, 
and  the  first  lawgiver  and  founder  of  religious  ceremonies 
inEgypt.  He  taught  the  Egyptians  to  cultivate  thoolivo 
and  measure  land;  the  science  of  hieroglyphics;  ami 
to  him  are  also  attributed  nil  the  mystic  pursuits  that 
afterwanU  made  the  .\lexandrian  schoi>l  go  famous.  The 
works  extant  under  tlie  name  t)f  Hermes  are:  l*(ttman~ 
der^  on  the  Pmoer  anti  Wisdom  of  God  ;  Asrlfpius,a  Dia¬ 
logue  on  the  Deity,  Mankind^  awl  the  Wtn'ld ;  and  some 
othei*8  supposed  to  ho  of  less  antiquity  than  these,  and 
all  alike  regarded  jis  snppositilious.  Their  value,  liow-: 
ever,  will  be  found  very  great  in  any  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  history  of  phibisophy.  In  all  likelihood  the 
name  belongs  to  two  distinct  persons,  the  later  of  wliom 
was  an  Egyptian  philosopher  and  legislator,  and  the 
earlier  a  deification  (called  Thooror  by  the  Egyp¬ 

tians,  Thoyth  by  the  .Alexandrians,  and  IDnnes  by  the 
Greeks)  of  n't  the  ancient  philosophy  and  instruction 
of  that  mysterious  country. 

Hermet'lo,  Horinet  icaU  cl.  [Fr.  hernutioue, 
from  Gr.  IDnaes.  mercury.]  Relating  to  Hermes;  chemi¬ 
cal. —  Perfectly  close,  so  that  no  air  can  escape;  secure; 
incapable  of  being  opened  or  discovered. 

H  rme.iic  Art.  The  imaginary  art,  or  science,  of  al¬ 
chemy  :  80  called  from  Hernu-s  Trismegistus,  q.  v.,  looktnl 
up  to  by  the  alchemists  as  the  founder  of  tlieir  art. — 
See  .\LcilKMY. 

Iloriiiot'ioally,  adv.  According  to  the  hermetic 
art.  —  Chemically  ;  closely  ;  accurately  ;  as,  a  bottle  her- 
met'ratly  sealed. 

Blor'in  it,  Kroiiiito,  n.  [See  Eremite.]  A  term  often 
applied  in  the  early,  but  imue  frequently  in  the  later 
Church,  to  a  persem  who,  in  order  to  resist  the  temjda- 
tions  and  cares  of  the  world,  withdrew  himself  from 
soeiety  to  a  cavern,  a  mountain,  a  desert,  or  other  soli¬ 
tary  situation,  there  to  devote  liiinself  to  prayer,  fasting, 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  —  See  Anchorite,  Ascet¬ 
icism. 

Ilorinitaj^Co  (her'mi-iaij.)  n.  [Fr.  ermitage;  0.  Fr. 
hi’rmitage.]  The  habitation  of  a  hermit ;  a  cell  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  jdace. 

Iler'iiiitax^^*  ^  celebrated  French  vineyard,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rliine,  10  m.  from  Valence,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hermitage  wine  is  j)rodnced.  The  best  red  quali¬ 
ties  are  distingui.shed  by  a  dark-red  color,  an  e.vqui.site 
bouquet,  and  a  taste  of  *strawt»errios.  Their  excellence 
is  only  fully  developed  after  having  been  in  bottle  for 
several  years. 

f  ler'iii  UusTO,  in  California,  a  V.  0.  of  Mendocino  co. 

]Ierinita;;‘e,  in  (re.orgin,  a  village  of  Floyd  co.,  about 
170  in.  N.W.  of  .Milledgeville. 

in  Hltnois,  a  village  of  Coles  co.,  abt.  70 
m.  E.  hy  S.  of  8i)ringfield. 

in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Point  Cou¬ 
pee  parish. 

in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hick¬ 
ory  co.,  about  80  ni.  W.S.W  .  ot  JelTersoii  city. 

Ileriiiitau‘0,  in  AVio  }ork\  a  village  of  Suffolk  co., 
abt.  6  in.  W.S.W.  ofGreenport. 

— A  post-offi>'e  of  Wyoming  co. 

]Ieriiiitag:o,  in  J*e.nnsylvunia,n  post-vill. of  Mercer  co. 

in  ITiv/mia,  a  post-office  of  Augusta  co. 

llor'iiiif  ary,  n.  [E.  Lat.  hermitorium.]  A  cell  per¬ 
taining  to  an*  allbey,  for  the  use  of  a  hermit. 

Heriiiit-<*raS».  n.  (ZoUl.)  See  Pa*}1-riu.e. 

lleriiiit'i<*al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or  to  a  re¬ 
tired  life;  HUited  to  a  hermit. 

Iler'iiiit  lHlaii4l,  an  island  in  the  S  Pacific  Ocean, 
abt.  lU  III.  of  Cajie  Horn;  Lat.  55°  51/  S.,  Lon.  t)7°55'  W. 

Uermoilao'ly  le,  n.  [Gr.  Ilmnes,  mercury,  ami  d  ik- 
tylns,  finger.]  {.M'd.)  A  species  of  the  Colchicum  tribe, 
probably  that  of  the  Colchicuni  illyricum  :  it  is  irregu¬ 
larly  heart-shaped,  and  ha.s  a  furrow  upon  one  side,  not 
unlike  the  tribe  of  the  Ctddiirum  aiiiuinnale,  now  nincli 
used  in  the  cure  of  gout :  it  is  iniportiMl  from  Turkey, 
and  Wiis  formerly  esteeim-d  as  a  cathartic. 

Her'iwon,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  N.E.  border  of 
Palestine,  called  also  Sirion,  S'tenir,  Sion  {Dent.  iii. 
8;  iv.  3b).  It  is  a  partof  the  great  Anti-Lebanon  rangi*, 
at  the  point  where  an  eastern  ami  lower  arm  brunches 
off,  a  little  S.  of  tlio  latitmie  of  Damascus,  and  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction,  terminating  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  iFig.  1281.)  This  low  range  is  called 
Jebel-Heish.  Mount  //.  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  whose  higliest  summit,  sur¬ 
passing  every  other  in  Syria,  rises  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  or  ice,  10,000  feet  above  the  sesi,  as  it 
was  formerly  believed,  but  9,000  only  according  to 


Lynch,  Russegger.  and  Capt.  Warren,  who  ascertained 
the  height  on  the  14th  of  Sept.,  Capt.  Warren 

Bays  that  the  summit  is  formed  by  three  peaks;  that  on 
the  soutiiern  peak  there  is  a  hole  scuopeti  out  of  tin- 
Hpe.x,  the  foot  being  Kurrounded  by  an  oval  of  hewn 
stones;  and  that  at  its  southern  end  is  k  saci’llum,  ov 
temple,  nearly  destroyed  ;  the  latter  apjiearing  to  be 
Kuuiuu  and  of  more  recent  date  than  the  oval. 


Fig.  1281. 

LAKE  MEROM,  (with  Moiiiit  Ileriuon  in  the  distance.) 


llor'mon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 
Ilormoii,  in  Maine,  a  pnst-township  of  Penobscot  co., 
about  8  III.  W.  by  N.  of  Bangor;  pop.  about  1,800. 
llorinon^  in  Xew  1  orA.apost-townsbip  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  about  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Canton  ;  pop.  about  3,000. 
llor'moii  l*on<l,in  a post-villageof  Penobscot 

CO.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Bangor. 

Ilor'mos.  [Gr.,  pastor,  or  tlie  sheplierd.]  A  fitlier  of 
tlie  Clinrch  during  the  1st  century,  who  is  said  to  bo  the 
same  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  liis  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  i.s  supposeil  to  have  died  in  Rome,  about 
the  year  81.  “Tlie  Sheph(*rd,”  the  work  after  which 
lie  is  name«l,  is  still  extant,  and  W’as  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Arclibishop  Wake,  in  1693. 
llcrniosiria,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Huerfano  co. 

n.  Same  as  Heron,  7.  r. —  Tennyson. 
Horiiandia'coto,  n.  pi.  {Btt.)  In  some  classifications, 
an  order  of  plants,  united  by  Lindley  to  the  Thymela- 
ce-B,  7.  r. 

llornan'<1o,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  .Mexico;  area,  about  2,000  sip  m.  Fivers.  Witli- 
lacoochee  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
lev(d  ;  sot7,  in  general  fertile.  0«j).  Ikiyport.  abt. 

1,300. 

Iloriian'do,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De 
Soto  CO.,  about  200  m.  N.  of  Jackson ;  pop.  about  TOO. 
llerii'lloii,  in  Illinois,  a  po.st-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  31  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Ilern'don,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Northum¬ 
berland  CO. 

Ilerii'flon^  in  T7r7in/a,  a  post-village  of  Fairfax  co., 
about  2->  ni.  N.M*.  of  Alexandria. 

Herne  Bay.  a  watering-place  of  England,  co.  Kent. 

H  m.  N.E.ot  C  interbury,  near  the  moiitli  (O'  the  Thames. 
It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Londoners,  ami  has 
a  pier  extending  3,000  feet  into  the  river.  J*op.  2,20d. 
an<l  about  lO.OOJ  during  the  loathing-season. 

He  r'liia.  n.  [Vr.  heriiie :  Gr.  he,rnos,  a  brunch,  from  its 
protruding  forward.]  {Md.)  A  general  term  in  morbid 
anatomy  applied  to  the  protrusion  of  any  visens  from 
its  natural  c-*vity.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  h'»wever, 
the  word  only  signifies  a  protrusion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  //.  in  the  latter  form  is  unfortunately  very 
frequent.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this  freijuency. 
There  are  three  natural  openings  wliii  h  are  weak  an«) 
unprotected  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Tliese  open¬ 
ings  yield  easily,  and  permit  Hjo  escape  of  any  vIs'mjs 
that  may  be  pressed  towards  tln-m  with  even  a  moder¬ 
ate  degree  of  force.  The  naturcof  tiie  walls,  too,  which 
are  principally  composed  of  ninsdes,  and  the  condition 
of  the  viscera  within  —  loose,  liable  to  change  of  size 
ami  situation,  and  subject  to  irregular  presMiro  by  the 
contractions  of  these  muscular  walls  —  all  unite  to  ren¬ 
der  tliese  weak  ^itllation8  still  more  weak.  The  places 
referred  to  are  called  the  umbilicus,  and  the  ingutna! 
and  femoral  canals.  There  are,  liowever.  other  situa¬ 
tions  where  hernia  may  occur,  though  sucli  cases  are 
unlreqnent.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  muscles  or 
tendons  of  the  diaphragm  are  wounded,  some  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may  escape  ;  thus  consti¬ 
tuting  the  varieties  of  ventral  and  phrenic  hernia.  The 
forms  of  this  disea.se  have  conseipieiitly  been  arrani:e<l 
and  named  acconling  to  tlie  places  wliere  they  oi’cnr. 
Besides  this  division  as  tt)  situation,  there  is  another  ot 
great  importance,  dcrivetl  from  the  nature  of  tlie  visens 
displaced.  Men  are  much  more  liable  to  Jf  tliaii  women, 
the  proportion  being  about  four  to  one.  ami  the  lial)ility 
to  the  disease  increases  with  years.  A  hernia  is  alw.tys 
Composed  of  a  “sac  ”  and  its  contents.  The  former  is  u 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  pushed  forward  by  the  pro¬ 
truding  viscera,  and  forming  a  pouch.  The  contents  of 
the  sac  vary  greatly:  but  generally  consist  of  a  portion 
of  the  smal!  intestines,  especially  the  t7ivm.  ^  A  certain 
quantity  of  fluid  is  always  found  secreted  in  the  sac, 
together  with  the  viscera.  The  principal  divisions  of 
the  ordinary  disease  are:  reducible  (when  it  is  return¬ 
able  into  the  abdomen);  irreducible,  and  strangulated 
hernia.  Reducible  hernia  is  treated  either  with  a  truss,  | 
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90  to  retain  the  protrusion  within  the  cavity  of  the 
nbflunien,  or  the  treatment  may  be  radical,  Hie  coiitriv- 
ancee  for  which  are  purely  surgical.  In  the  tormer 
case,  each  particular  kind  of  hernia  requires  its  special 
lorm  of  truss,  and  before  applying  it,  the  II.  must  be 
.♦educed  by  placing  the  p.itient  on  his  back,  relaxing  the 
muscles  by  bending  back  the  thigh,  and  pressing  the 
tunmr  back  in  the  proper  direction.  The  pr(»truded 
Tiscus  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  irreduci¬ 
ble  liernia.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  treated  either  by 
mean.s  of  a  truss  having  a  hollow  pad.  so  as  to  embrace 
tlie  tumor,  or  radically,  in  some  cases  by  keeping  the 
l>atieiit  recumbent,  on  low  diet,  lor  two  or  three  months, 
(luring  which  time  the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  laxa¬ 
tives  and  injections,  the  tuni(*r  being  equally  pressini 
during  the  time.  M  hen  a  portion  of  the  intestine  pro¬ 
truded  is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot 
be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  has  its  circulation 
arrested  also,  the  diseiise  i*  called  strangulated  hertxia. 
If  relief  is  not  speedily  obtained  when  the  disease  occurs 
in  this  form,  it  is  highly  dangerous;  for  the  strangulated 
part  becomes  gangrenous.  If  the  intestines  cannot  be 
feturneil  by  pressure,  chloroform  is  administered  inter¬ 
nally  80  as  to  relax  the  muscle.s,  or  a  hot-bath,  or  bleed¬ 
ing  to  the  verge  of  faintness.  If  none  of  these  motliods 
are  of  any  avail,  the  operator  is  obliged  to  divide  the 
constriction  by  means  of  the  knife. 

llor'iiiill*  a.  I’ertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  hernia. 

l&oriiia'riu,  n.  {li>>t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Illecebraceir.  The  species  II.  glabra,  the  Burst-wort, 
w  liich  was  formerly  considered  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
hernia,  seems  ilestitute  of  all  virtue. 

H€‘r'nosaiid,(  B>5^(’r-A5ur/a«rf.)aprovinceof  Sweden, 
bi>umled  N.  by  l.aimiark,  E.  by  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  S. 
by  Angemiannland  and  DalecarUa,and  W.  by  Norway.  It 
lies  between  Lat.  62°  and  64°  N.,  and  Ixui.  15°  and  19° 
E.;  area,  9,500  sq.  m.  Prod.  Grain,  flax,  timber,  tar, 
and  pitch.  Pop.  94,000.  —  Its  capital,  llernosand,  on  the 
W.coast  of  the  island  of  Ilerme. is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  bridge  230  m.  N.  of  Stockholm.  Manuf.  Flax,  salt, 
linseed-oil,  brandy,  and  ship-bnikiing.  Pop.  3,000. 

Slorii'slirtW,  n.  Same  as  Heronsiiaw,  7.  r. 

lle'ro,  n.  [Lat.  heros  :  Gr.  heros  :  probably  akin  to  Ger. 
herr,  lord,  master,  and  to  0.  Ger.  her,  heri,  liigh,  sacred  ; 
Sax.  hear,  high,  proud.]  A  chief:  a  man  of  distinguished 
vab>r,  intrepidiiy,  or  enterprise  in  danger;  a  prominent 
j)ersonage  in  any  great  action  or  event. 

{Lit.)  The  principal  personage  of,  or  the  person  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  transactions  related  in,  a 
poem  or  romance.  —  {Myth.)  In  the  Homeric  poems,  II. 
is  a  title  of  lionor,  not  only  for  those  who  were  em- 
]»loye<l  as  leaders  or  fighting-men  in  war  (the  Danaans 
and  Aclia'ans  being  collectively  called  heroes),  but  even 
for  herahl.s  and  minstrels,  and  for  the  unwarlike  Plifea- 
cians.  (O/.  vii.44.)  In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  the 
IleroHS  are  n  presented  as  a  race  of  men  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  Brazen  and  the  Iron  Age,  who  fought  at  the 
sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  The  exaltation  of  this  race, 
wliich  even  in  the  Iliad  (xii.  23)  is  styled  a  race  of  dem¬ 
igods,  was  completed  before  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
makes  them  a  race  between  gods  and  men.  As  so  used, 
the  term  denoted  especially  those  who  were  sprung 
from  the  union  of  a  divine  with  a  mortal  being;  as  Per¬ 
seus  from  that  of  Zeus  with  Danae,  and  Achilles  from 
that  of  Thetis  with  Peleus.  But  in  the  later  historical 
writers,  the  heroes  are  commonly  inferior  local  deities, 
as  for  instance  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes. 
Their  chapels,  termed  'H/>ya,  although  supported  by  the 
state,  were  always  distinct  from  the  temples  of  the 
national  gods. 

Her  od,  tlio  name  of  Rcveral  princes,  Idumnean.s  by  de¬ 
scent,  who  governed  either  the  whole  or  a  partof  Judea, 
under  the  Romans.  The  two  principal  are  :  Herod  the 
Great,  the  son  of  .\ntipater,  who  appointed  liim  governor 
of  Galilee.  Antony  appointed  him  tctrarch,and  Augustus 
made  him  king  of  the  Jews.  He  governed  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  sacrificed  his  wife  Marianme,  her  grand¬ 
father  Ilyrcanus,  and  brother  Aristobulns.  At  the  birlh 
of  Christ  he  caused  all  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  be 
massacretl,  in  hopes  that  he  would  fall  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  He  also  put  to  death  his  suns  Alexander  and  Aris- 
tobuhis,  so  that  Augustus  said,  “It  was  better  to  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  eon.'’  He  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and.  in  a  time  of  famine,  sold  his  curiosities 
to  relieve  the  sufTerers.  D.  at  the  age  of  70.  after  a  reign 
of  37  yeai-8. —  Herod  .\ntip.as,  the  son  of  the  above, 
succeelled  his  father  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  divorced 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aret.is,  king  of  Arabia,  and 
espoused  Ilcrodia.s,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  on 
which  Aretas  declareil  war  against  liim.  Herod  sac- 
rific<‘d  John  the  Baptist  to  the  cruelty  of  Herodias,  and 
his  conduct  occasioned  the  Jews  to  revolt.  Being  called 
to  Rome  to  jii.stify  his  con<lnct,  he  died  on  the  road. 
This  is  the  Herod  to  whom  Christ  was  sent  by  Pilate. 

lIoro'fliaiiH,  n.;7.  {Script.)  A  sect  existing  among 
the  Jews  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  preacliing. 
{Matthew  xvi.;  .Mark  viii.  15.)  Much  doubt  exists  as 
to  their  history  and  tenets;  some  commentators,  botli 
ancient  and  modern,  imagine  that  they  were  fanati(.:s, 
win*  regarded  Herod  the  Great  as  the  Mes.«iah  ;  others, 
that  they  were  a  mere  political  party,  attached  to  the 
family  of  Ilerotl;  while  a  third  opinion  (Bergier,  Die- 
titnmaire  de  Thtologie)  is,  that  they  supported  some  in¬ 
novations  attenqited  liy  Herod  in  the  religious  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  country  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
I’agan  usages. 

Hero<lia'iiiiM.  a  Greek  historian,  flourished  in  the  3d 
century,  and  held  several  public  offices  at  Rome.  His 
history  is  written  in  Greek,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  year  238. 

HerodiJW.  {Sedpt.)  A  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
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Great  ami  Mariamne,  daughter  of  AristobuluB,  and  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle 
Herod  IMiilip,  lujt  afterwanls  al>andoiu*d  liim  and  con¬ 
nected  herself  with  his  brother  Herod  Autipas.  It  was 
by  her  artifice  that  Herod  ^\as  persuaded  to  cause  to  be 
put  to  dentil  John  the  Baptist,  who  hail  lioldly  deiiunci- 
ated  the  incestuous  connection  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  Herod. 

Herod 'ot  IIS,  the  “Father  of  TliSTORT,’'a  native  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  a  Dorian  city  In  Asia  Minor,  was  horn  n  c. 
4S4,  and  was  perhaps  alive  in  tlu*  beginning  of  the  lol- 
lowing  century.  According  to  Ir'uidas,  his  father  vvus 
called  Lyxa8,and  Ins  mother  Dryo.hotli  descended  troin 
lioblo  llalicarnassian  families.  Disgusted  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who 
was  tyrant  of  liis  native  city,  he  retired  lor  a  time  to 
the  island  of  Samos,  wlience  he  acijiiired  the  Ionic  dia¬ 
lect,  ill  which  he  afterwaials  composeil  his  history.  To 
collect  the  necessary  Juat^ials  for  his  great  wt»rk,  he 
entered,  in  early  nninhood,  upon  that  course  ot  patient 
and  observant  travel  wliich  wa.s  destined  to  render  his 
name  illustrious  in  all  future  ages.  During  his  wan¬ 
derings,  he  visited  almost  every  j>art  of  (iri’i'ce  and  its 
dependencies,  ami  many  other  countries,  the  affairs  <d 
Which  are  treated  in  his  work,  investigating  minutely 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  pi-ople.  The 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  Scytlii  i,  and  the  Kuxine  Sea, 
Syria,  Palestine,  C'olchLs,  the  nortliern  parts  of  Africa, 
Ecbatana,  and  even  Babylon,  w.-n*  the  obj<-cts  of  his 
Unwearied  searcli.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  delivering  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis.  But  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  did  not  bring  tranquillity  to  Halicarnassus,  and 
//..  having  himself  become  an  object  of  dislike,  again 
quitted  his  native  city,  and  settled,  along  with  a  colony 
from  .\thens,  at  Thurii,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  b.  c.  443. 
Here  lie  spent  the  remaitnh-r  of  lus  lif»*.  and  here  he 
wrote  the  work  whicli  has  iiumortali/a*d  his  name.  The 
time  and  pla^'e  of  liis  death  are  matters  of  dispute.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  ho  dii.Ml  at  Thurii,  and  w'as  huided  in 
the  market  pla«  e.  wliile  others  assert  that  lie  died  at 
Pella,  ill  .Mac<*d  )iiia.  His  liistory  consists  of  9  hoidc'*, 
which  hear  the  names  of  the  Sluses.  **Next  to  thi' 

‘  Tlia-r  and  *Odyss-y,’  *’  says  Co],  Mure.  “  the  history  of 
H.  fs  thegreatot  effort  of  Greek  literary  genin.s.  The  one 
Is  the  uerfection  <»f  ejuc  poetry,  the  other  the  perlection 
of  epic  prose.  Were  it  not  for  the  inllnence  which  the 
prior  existence  of  so  noble  a  model,  even  In  a  liilferent 
branch  of  minposition,  has  evidently  exercised  on  the 
historian.  Ins  title  to  the  palm  of  original  invention 
might  rival  that  of  his  poetical  jiredecessor.  In  the 
comph'xity  of  the  plan  [ot  his  hist-Tv].  as  compared 
with  the  simplicity  of  its  exts-ntion,  in  the  imiltiplicity 
and  hetorogenoons  nature  of  its  materials,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  their  combination,  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
historical  inassi's,  and  the  ininut(*ness,  olten  triviality, 
of  its  illustrative  details,  it  remains  not  only  without 
equal,  hut  without  rival  or  parallel  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  Europe.” 

Horo'ic,  n.  [I>at.  hprdirm;  Fr.  Pertaining 

to,  or  resembling  a  hero  nr  heroes;  as, /nroic  valor. — 
Becoming  a  hero;  hold;  illn>trions;  valorous;  gallant; 
bravo;  intrepid:  deserving  or  obtaining  distinction  by 
courage  or  magnanimity;  as,  luroic  enterprise,  Jtrroic 
endurance. 

H.  Aqfi:  See  Hero. 

U.  Poftr}/.  ( Lit.)  That  poetry  which  recites  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  heroes ;  epic  pt)etry. —  If.  IVivcc.  (/Vo.«.)^  lln' 
Verse  appropriated  to  epic  or  heroic  poidry;  —  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  hfxamfUr :  in  English,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  the  iamhic  of  ten  si/Ihihles.  either  with  or  without 
the  additional  short  syllable;  in  French,  the  iambic  of 
twelve  syllables. 

lloro'ioally,  a^lv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero;  with 
valor;  bravely;  courageously;  intrepidly;  as,  tlio  troops 
fought  heroically. 

Ileroi-eoin'io,  Horoi-ooni'lotil.  a.  Consisting 
of  thelicroic  and  the  ludicrous;  denoting  the  high  bur¬ 
lesque;  as.  an  poem. 

He'roiiie*  n.  [Fr.  A  female  hero ;  a  woman 

of  brave  spirit. 

_ The  principal  f**male  character  in  a  poem,  novel,  or 

drama,  or  one  who  figures  prominently  in  any  remark¬ 
able  action. 

lIe'rol»in,  n.  [Tr. The  qualities  of  a  hero; 
bravery:  gallantry;  intrepidity;  daring;  courage;  bold¬ 
ness;  magnanimity. 

Iler'on,  n.  [Fr. ;  l.at.  arr/ca.]  {Z»on  The  common 
name  of  the  suh-family  of  birds  Ardvinw,  a  division  of 
the  family  Ardeid^^  <»f  which  the  common  Hen^n  ( Ard^'O. 

the  general  type.  Tlie  characteristics  ot  the 
A  r dein  fe  tit  a  as  follows:  —  Beak  long,  strong,  straight, 
compressed  in  a  lengthened  cone,  upper  mandible 
slightly  cnanncdled,  ridge  rounded,  nostrils  lateral, 
basal,  pierced  longitudinally  in  the  groove,  and  half 
closed  by  a  membrane;  legs  long,  slender,  naked  above 
the  tarsal  joint.  3  toes  in  front,  the  2  outer  united  by  a 
membrane.  1  *oq  behind  directed  inwards,  claws  long, 
compressed,  .sharp,  the  middle  claw  denticulated  on  the 
Inside;  wings  of  inoil(*rate  length,  the  first  qnill-feather 
a  little  shorter  tlian  the  secon«l  or  third,  both  of  which 
are  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  common  If.  is  one  of 
the  most  immerons.  as  well  as  the  best  known  (»f  wad- 
ing-birds,  and  formerly  the  bird  w’as  consldereil  royal 
g-riine,  and  statutes  were  passed  for  its  preservation  in 
most  of  the  European  states.  The  H.  is  sai'l  to  be  very 
long-lived,  and  was  formerly  held  in  considerable  esti¬ 
mation  as  an  article  of  food.  It  visits  Scandinavia  in 
summer,  going  occasionally  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe 
Islands.  Iceland,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland; 
but  it  is  must  abundant  in  Holland.  The  plumage  iw 


usuallv  of  a  bluish-ashv  color,  and  the  average  length 
of  tlie  bird  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  about  3  feet,  while  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
ol  the  wing  the  extent  is  about  17  inches.  The  solitary 
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habits  of  the  IT.  are  w«-ll  known  ;  for.  except  during  the 
hreeding-s(*ason,  wlien  llu-y  congr»*gate  in  large  flocks, 
they  are  generally  seen  ah»ne.  Their  f>>od  is  nejtrly  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  fi'h,  and  they  will  be  seen  for  hours 
slanding  by  the  side  of  pond.s  and  streamlets,  watching 
for  their  jirev,  wliich  they  catcli  by  a  single  dart  of  their 
powerful  beak.  Like  the  rooks,  tliey  build  their  nests 
on  trees  with  sticks,  lined  with  dried  grass,  wool,  and 
other  warm  materials,  (Fig.  1282.)  The  fiunale  lays  from 
4  to  6  eggs,  <if  a  pale  gretmij'h-blne  color.  Tlie  II.  is 
largely  represented  in  America;  and  one  of  the  largest 


species,  the  Great  Blue//’.,  or  Crane,  Ardea  IIerodia.<i, 
(Linn.,)  (Fig.  12S3.)  is  common  in  the  United  States.  It 
measures  npwanls  of  fi  feet  in  lenetli ;  the  beak  is  S 
inches  long,  am)  of  a  brown  color,  inclining  to  yellow 
on  the  sides ;  <ui  the  hack  of  the  licad  is  a  long-feathered 
crest:  the  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  is  naked, 
ami  of  a  pale-yellow ;  all  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
witli  the  belly,  tail,  ami  legs,  are  brown  ;  the  quills 
black;  the  neck,  breast,  ainl  tluglis  rufous.  Like  tlie 
other  species,  it  frequents  the  lionlers  of  the  lake.s  and 
rivers,  and  feeds  on  reptiles  and  small  fishes.  ‘Wlien 
wtmnded.  it  at  once  i)repares  ftir  defence;  and  the  dt)g 
or  man  who  comes  within  reach  is  sure  to  receive  a  se¬ 
vere  wound;  and  the  danger  is  greater  as  these  birds 
generally  aim  at  the  eye. 

Ilor'on  group  of  bslands  in  theGnlf  of  Mexico, 

8.  of  the  Qiouth  of  Mobile  B.iy ;  Lat.  30°  12'  Is.,  Lon. 
88°  W. 

Iler'onry,  n.  A  breeding- pi  ace  for  herons. 

IIor'oii‘s-l>ill,  w.  {Hot.)  8co  Ero’uum. 

ller'oiiKlian,  Ilern'shaw,  n.  A  Heron,  q.  v. 

IIerool'os;*iMf •  n.  [Or.  /oro.-},  and  loyns,  discourse.] 
One  who  treats  of,  or  discourses  upon,  heroes, 

lle'ro'H  Foiiiitaiii.  See  Fount \iv  of  Hero. 

Ile'rostiip,  V.  The  character  of  a  hero. 

Ho'ro-worfkiliip,  n.  The  worship  of  hemes,  practised 
by  the  nations  «*f  antiquity  ;  hence,  extravagant  admira¬ 
tion  of  heroes,  or  heroic  (pialities. 

(hcr'peezA  n -  [Lat,  and  Gr.]  (Mfd.')  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin,  consi.*iting  in  the  eruption  of  small  ag¬ 
gregated  vesicles.  S(‘verul  varieties  of  II.  are  mentioned 
by  systematic  writ(*rH  on  skin-diseases.  A  common 
form  is  familiarly  known  as  shinqle^.  In  this,  which, 
though  not  a  <langernus  is  a  very  trouldesome  ilisease, 
patches  of  herpetic  vesicles  exteml  either  quite  around, 
or  half  annind  the  body  near  tlie  waist.  The  treatment 
of  H.  in  its  several  forms  consuls  merely  in  correcting  j 
the  state  of  the  secretions  by  alteratives  and  aporieiits.  1 
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Jlcrpot'lr,  a.  [Fr.  herpHique.']  Portninini;  to,  re- 
hfinuling,  or  i>:irtiiking  ot  the  nature  of,  tlie  herpes  ;  as, 
herpetic  eruptions. 

Ilorpetolojf  ic,  Ilerpotolos'lenl,  o.  Relating, 
or  pertaining  to,  lieriietoiogy. 

II<‘r|>efor»»si«t,  »'•  '-’“u  versed  in  lierpctology. 

Ilorpotol'osy.  »»•  [tii'-  herpetos,  a  reptile;  logns,  », 
diseourbe.J  (/.aijli)  Tlnit  liraiich  of  tlie  science  wliicli 
trellis  of  reptiles.  //.  Inis  received  tlie  nttcotioii  of  init- 
iiiiilists  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  l.iiina'iis 
gave  miicli  study  to  the  suliject,  and  U.iy  devoted  con- 
siderahle  time  to  it.  Liicepede,  Rrongniart,  Latreillo, 
and  Raiidiii,  also  contributed  to  its  ndvaneement  in  tho 
end  of  tlie  ISIli  and  beginning  of  the  Ithli  cenniry.  In 
later  times  the  princijial  writers  on  II.  liave  been  Sclile- 
gel.  Gray,  Miiiler,  Owen,  Agassiz,  and  otliers.  Addi¬ 
tional  interest  is  added  to  tlie  study  of  fiiis  tiraneli  of 
science  on  account  ot  tlie  ininieroiis  fossil  remains  of 
rejitiles  Ijelongiiig  to  former  geological  periods  whicli 
liave  been  found.  Many  of  tliese  possess  e.vtraordiiiary  j 
i  liaracters,  and  are  of  immense  size.  Until  lately,  the 
Jhilrachia,  or  Ampliibia,  liave  always  lieen  included  | 
with  tile  reptiles;  consequently,  in  most  works  on  //.  f 
a  description  of  tiiem  is  to  be  tonnd.  In  fliis  work  they  . 
are  separated  in  a  distinct  clas.s,  as  I'roiioscd  Iqv  I’rof.  1 

Agassiz,  who.  in  Ids  lissoy  on  Claesiliciitiim  (18a7),  in-  | 

sists  on  tlie  siqiaration  of  the  ampliihians  from  the  rep-  j 
tiles  by  tlie  ditferent  manner  in  wliicli  llieir  structural 
plan  is  carried  out;  the  former  breathing  liy  lungs  or 
gills,  undergoing  metaniorpliosis,  laying  a  large  niimher 
of  small  eggs,  and  liaving  a  nakeii  skin. — w  hile  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  ate  covered  with  liorny  scales,  lay  lew  and  compar-  j 
ntively  largo  eggs,  I.realho  by  liing.s,  and  undergo  no 
marked  liansformation.— See  B.vtracui.v  and  Keptile.3. 

lEor’poIliOflo.  n.  [A  word  coined  from  tho  Gr.  herpO, 

1  wind  along,  polos,  an  axi.s,  and  hallos,  a  road.]  (Malh.)  j 
A  plane  transcendental  curve,  emidoyed  first  by  Poinsot  [ 
in  his  grapliic  renre.sentation  of  the  motion  of  a  body  I 
around  a  fi.xed  point.  It  is  tlie  locus  ot  tlie  |ioint  of  ' 
((intact  wiili  a  fixed  plane  of  an  ellipsoid  movable 
around  its  fixed  centre. 

llt'rre'ra.  Fkancesco,  el  Viejo,  (the  elder,)  an  eminent 
Spanisli  painter,  n.  at  Seville,  1576.  lie  was  employed 
to  paint  ill  the  palace  and  churches  of  Ids  native  town, 
and  lie  also  p.-dnted  many  genre  siilijects.  A  La.st  Juilg- 
mrnt,  and  a  Descent  J  rom  the.  Cross,  are  among  his  iirin- 
ciiial  works.  D.  aljoiit  1650.— IIerreki,  Francesco,  e.l 
}'n:n,  (the  younger.)  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 
Iiainter,  R.  lit  Seville,  about  16J'2.  lie  studied  at  Rome, 
and  after  his  return  liecame  second  iiresident  of  tho 
Aciideniyof  Painting, Murillo  being  then  president.  lie  I 
afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  and  heciimc  first  ladnter  to  | 
IMdlip  IV.  D.  aliont  16.Sn.— There  were  several  other 
artists  of  the  name  of  Herrera  conteniiiurary  with  ttie 
atiove. 

Ilorre'ra-Tortlosil'las.  Antoxio  he,  a  Spanish  his-  j 
torian,  B.  155U,  who  wrote  a  General  History  of  tlie  j 
Spanish  Conquests  in  America  between  1402  and  1554,  a 
very  elaborate  and  valiialde  work,  in  4  vols.  folio.  Ho  | 

also  wrote  a  (lenrral  History  of  Spain  during  the  reign  ' 

of  Dhilip  II.,  ill  3  vols.  folio,  liud  otlicr  important  his¬ 
torical  works.  D.  1625. 

Iler'i-orilo.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Smitiisomte,  7.  r.  I 

llor'ricit,  Rouf.it,  an  Eiiglisli  poet,  ii.  in  Uomlon.1591,  1 
ami  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is  Hie  aiitlior  of  some 
of  tlie  most  eharndng  pastoral  ami  anacreontic  verse  in 
tlie  laugiiage,  iiailaking  largely  of  the  quaint  imagery 
and  melodious  ex|ires.sioii  of  the  Elizahetlian  seliool. 

The  Hesperids  may  ho  esteemed  ids  principal  work. 
Many  of  his  songs,  as  Cherry  Ripe,  Ac  .  are  piqml.ar  even 
at  the  present  day.  A  selection  of  IJ.'s  poetical  works, 
edited  liy  Prof.  Cldld.  vvirs  iiiihhshcd  at  Roston,  in  2  vols., 
12mo.,  1S56,  and  a  new  edition  was  also  brought  out  in 
I.omlon.  in  IS, 59. 

Ilor'riok,  in  I'ennsyirania,  a  post-township  of  Brad¬ 
ford  CO.,  aid.  10  Ill.  of  Towanda  ;  pop.  ubt.  1,350. 

— A  post-townsidp  of  Snsqiielianna  ro. ;  pop.  aid.  1,150. 

Iler  riekvillo,  in  rennsylcania,i\  post-ofllco of  Brad¬ 
ford  co. 

II  or'ringr^  n.  [A. 8.  httring;  Du,  haring;  Oer. 

Fr.  hareng  ;  It.  oringa.  The  A.S.  is  probably  from  here 
—  Gcr.  he.ery  Goth,  harjis,  an  army,  a  niultitinle.]  iZool.) 

A  fisl),  several  species  of  which  form  tlio  penus  ClupeMey 
family  dupeitl^.  The  length  of  the  head  of  the  //.,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  length  of  the  b<»dy  alone,  without  the  head 
or  caudal  rays,  i«  as  1  to  4  ;  the  depth  of  the  body  com- 
jinred  to  tlie  whole  h-ngtli  of  tho  fish,  ns  1  to  6;  the 
coniinencement  of  the  <lorsal  fiii  is  half-way  between 
the  point  of  tho  upin  r  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  fli*8hy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  longest  ray  is  nearly  as  long  ns 
the  base  of  tlie  fin  ;  the  j»ectoral  fin  being  rather  large 
comi>ared  to  the  size  of  the  other  fins.  Tin*  ventral  fin 
arises  considerably  hehind  tho  line  of  coniniencenient 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  u*nd  is  small,  with  elongated  axillary 
scales,  its  origin  hiUf-way  between  the  iioint  of  the  ] 
lower  jaw  an<l  the  end  of  the  short  central  caudal  rays. 

The  anal  fin  begins  half-way  between  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  tail,  and  i 

extends  over  half  the  distance  between  its  origin  and  ! 

the  end  <»f  tlie  fleshy  portion  ;  thus  occupying  the  third  ' 
quarter  division  of  the  di.stance  between  the  origin  of  \ 
tlie  ventral  fin  and  tlio  end  of  th  *  tle^hv  portion  of  tho 
tail.  The  rays  are  very  short;  the  tail  considerably  ! 
forked,  with  the  outer  rays  double  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones.  The  lower  jaw  is  much  the  largest:  the  | 
dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  of  the  body  slightly  con-  i 
vex;  tho  belly  carinated.  but  not  serrated,  the  scales 
moderate  in  size,  oval,  and  thin.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fisli  is  a  fine  bine  color,  with  green  and  otlier  reflections, 
when  viewiMl  in  different  liirhts;  the  lower  part  of  the 
side  aud  belly,  and  the  gill-covers,  silvery  white,  exhibit- 
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Ing  the  app^'arance  of  extravasation  when  the  fish  has 
been  dead  some  twenty-four  hours.  The  dorsal  and 
cauiial  tins  are  of  a  dusky  hue.  and  those  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  almost  white.  The  opinion,  once  en- 
tertaineit,  that  the  proper  h«>me  of  the  li.  is  witliin  tlie 
Arctic  Circle,  and  that  its  vast  shoals  issue  thence  at 
certain  seasons,  migrating  southward,  and  spreading 
themselves  along  the  shores  of  Europe, Asia,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  BOW  discarded  as  utterly  without  foundation ;  and 
the  il.  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  ol  deep  water, 
from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  it  approaches  the  shores, 
probably  never  migrating  to  any  great  distance.  The 
young  are  abundant  in  the  shallow  water  near  the 
shores  at  seiusons  when  the  parent  fish  are  absent.  '1  he 
//.seems  always  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively 
shallow  water,  and  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent  whether 
the  spawning-ground  be  sandy,  rocky,  t^r  covered  with 
submarifiu  vegetation.  CerUiin  localities,  however,  have 
the  reputation  of  being  favorite  spawning-groumls. 
Wlien  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings  ai»pear  on  the 
coasts,  they  generally  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  are  followed  by  multitudes  of  larger  fishes,  as 
hakes,  dog-fishes,  &c.,  which  prey  on  them  ;  great  num¬ 
bers  also  fall  a  ready  prey  to  gull.s  and  other  sea-birds, 
which  congregate  for  tlie  occasion.  Tlio  f><od  of  the  IL 
is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans  and 
acalei>h(v ;  but  it  feeds  alsoon  small  fislies,  not  scrupling 
to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own  species.  The  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  of  herring.s  annually  taken  by  tite 
net  cause  no  apparent  diminution  of  their  abundance 
the  (iesirurtion  being  compensated  for  by  prodigious 
fecundity;  more  than  6'', 000  eggs  have  been  counted  in 
the  roe  of  a  single  female.  But  //.,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where  for  a 
time  they  have  been  remarkably  abiimlaut,  not  return¬ 
ing  in  similar  plenty  till  after  the  lap.se  of  a  number  of 
years.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  on  onr  Eastern  coasts. 
Until  the  last  30  years  it  frequented  the  harlsirs  of  Cape 
Cod  in  myriads  from  March  till  June;  since  that  time  It 
has  become  comparatively  rare.  The  common  American 
species,  C.  elongata  (Lesueur),  differs  somewhat  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  appear¬ 
ance  from  the 
common  Euro¬ 
pean  species. 

C.  hareng  us 
( Linn.),  ab<)ve 
described.  It  va¬ 
ries  in  length 
from  12  to  16 
inches :  the  col¬ 
or  above  is  deep  blue,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  silvery 
sides  and  lower  parts  ;  opercula  bra.ssy,  and,  like  the 
sides,  with  metallic  reflection;  jrbles  silvery,  and  pupils 
black.  JL  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  season  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young  IL  begin  to  ap 
proach  the  shores  in  July  and  August,  and  arc  then 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  The  IL  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  fouml 
within  the  Mediterranean.  The  Dutch  arc  said  to  have 
engaged  in  the  flshery  in  11G4.  The  invention  of  pick¬ 
ling  or  salting  JL  is  ascribed  to  one  Benkels,  or  Benkel- 
son  of  Biervliet,  near  Sluys, who  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  visitetl  his  grave,  and  onleretl  a  mag¬ 
nificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Since  tliis 
early  period  the  Dutch  have  uniformly  maintained  their 
ascendency  in  the  IL  fishery.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
IL  is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  pilchard  fisheries:  the  fishing  is  carried  on  only  in 
the  night,  the  most  favorable  time  being  wIkmi  it  is 
quite  dark,  atid  the  surface  of  the  water  is  ruffled  by  a 
breeze. 

Hor'riii;;,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 
XIor'riiisr-tMHi4*.  «.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
spinal  bone  of  a  herring;  as,  hf.rriuy-bont  stitch,  a  kind 
of  cross-stitch  in  beams. 

Ilerring-bont  work.  {Building.)  Masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  Laid  aslant  instead  of  being  bedded  fiat. 
Iler'riii;;  toii*s  Corners,  in  Stw  Fork,  a  P.  O.  of 
Chemung  CO. 

Her  rin's  Prairie,  in  IUinois,B.  post-office  of  M’il- 

ilaiiHon  CO. 

ller'riottsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

llerrii'liiiter.  n.  [From  Hevrnhut,  in  Upper  Lusitia, 
Germany,  the  flr.st  establiehed  abode  of  the  sect.]  {Ecd- 
Hint.)  8ee  .Moravi.vns. 

Hers,  pron.  fe.m.  possessive.  {Gram.)  Of  her;  belong¬ 
ing  to  her ;  as,  this  hou^e  is  hers  —  i.  c.,  this  is  ht.r  house. 

“  My  eyes  are  oft'oer  washed  than  htr$.” —  Shak*. 
Hersohel,  {hrr'shel,)  n.  [From  the  discoverer,  IP. 

IPrsChel.]  {Astron.)  Same  a.s  Ukanus,  7.  v. 
Herseliel,  {her'shel,)  Sir  William,  p.  r.  8..  a  distin- 
guislietl  astronomer,  B.  at  Hanover,  1738.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  as  a  musician,  and  early  in  life  entered  one  of  the 
banils  belonging  to  the  Hanoverian  army.  Findjnjj  no 
chance  of  promotion  in  his  own  country.  //.,  in  1757,  re¬ 
paired  to  England,  where  he  met  with  sincess  as  a 
teacher  and  directi»r  of  music.  Imbued  with  a  taste  for, 
and  having  acquired  a  considerable  knowledgeof  astron 
omy,  he  resolved  to  construct  for  himself  a  telesciqie 
wherewith  to  view  the  celestial  phenomena  ho  had 
hitherto  read  of  only.  He  accordingly  completed,  in 
1774,  a  5-feet  Newtonian  reflector,  w  ith  which  he  could 
see  the  rwitellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
Not  contented  with  this,  H.  made  in  succession  no  fewer 
than  200  sevenAeH.  150  i<n-feet,  and  about  80  twenty- 
feet  telescopes.  His  first  regular  observations  with  the 
telescope  were  niade  in  1770  and  following  vears,  and 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  TransactLms 
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1780.  In  1781  he  discovered  what  he  at  first  thought  a 
comet,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  new  planet,  w  hicli  he 
called  the  Georgium  but  whicli  lias  since  received 

the  uaine  of  Uranus,  from  its  being  next  to  Saturn. 
After  tills  discovery,  wiiich  spivaii  his  reputation  over 
Europe,  King  George  111.  munificently  enabled  him,  by 
the  grant  of  a  salary,  to  devote  tlie  whole  of  his  time  to 
astronomy.  He  therefore  took  up  iii.s  residence  at 
Datchet,  near  W  indsor,  where  ho  made  many  discoveries 
in  double  and  triple  stars,  on  the  proper  motion  of  the 
sun  and  solar  system,  the  spots  at  the  pole  of  Mars,  and 
the  nebulae  and  cluster  of  stars  observed  by  .Mesbier  and 
Mechain.  In  1787,  IL  discovered  a  2d  and  4lh  satellite 
o!  iheGeorgium  Sidiis,  and  in  1790  and  1799.  five  other 
satellites,  viz.,  the  Ist.  3<i.  6th,  and  Glh,  all  of  which 
move  in  a  retrograde  direction,  in  orbits  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  ol  the  ecliptic.  In  Usl,  George  III 
defrayed  the  expense  ol  a  40-feet  telescope  with  a  mirror 
4  feet  in  diameter,  3}/^  inches  thick,  and  weighing 
2,118  lbs.  With  this  magnificent  instrument  //.  dis¬ 
covered  the  Gth  and  7th  satellites,  and  also  the  spots, 
belts,  and  flattening  on  the  4  new  planets  between 
Mars  and  Jujiiter.  Till  1820,  Sir  William  conininni 
cated  almost  every  year  important  papers  to  tlie  Royal 
Society  on  nebulas  clusters  of  stars,  llie  construction  t»f 
the  heavens,  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  on  double 
stars,  and  on  the  4  new  planets  between  Mars  and  Ju¬ 
piter.  W'e  owe  to  him  also  the  discovery  of  invisible 
heating  rays  beyond  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectriun 
Sir  W  illiam  IL  was  a  meml'er  of  the  in  incipal  scientific 
societies  of  Europe  and  America;  was  created  ll.  i>.  in 
178G,  and  in  181G  received  tlie  Cross  of  tlie  Koyal  Gnel- 
phic  (>rder.  In  182G  he  was  eletded  the  first  president 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  piil»lishe«l  in  the 
first  vul.  of  its  Transactii/ns  a  paper  on  145  new'  double 
stars.  D.  Aug.  25,  1822. 

Herschel,  Sir  John  Frederick  William,  Bart,  f.  r.  8., 
D.  C.  L..  ouly  son  of  the  preceding,  B.  1792.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  w'here  he  became  senior  wrangler 
in  1813,  and  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  devoteil 
his  future  career  to  astronomical  pursuits.  In  1816  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  for  observations  on  10,*'00  multiple  stars,  and 
in  1823  presenteil  to  tlio  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of 
380  double  and  triple  stars,  whose  positions  and  appar¬ 
ent  distances  had  never  until  then  been  fixed.  In  iSoO, 
he  published  measurements  of  1,23G  stars,  which  he  had 
discovered  with  his  20-feet  reflecting  telescjipe.  At 
the  same  time  he  also  devoted  his  attention  to  physics, 
the  results  of  which  appeared  in  his  Treatise  on  Sound  ; 
Treatise,  on  the  Theory  of  Light ;  Treatise  on  Astr07iomy, 
&c.,  besides  a  great  number  of  scientific  memoirs  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Royal  Society's  “Transactions,"  Ac.  He 
spent  four  years  (1834-8)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  examined  the  whole  Soutliern  celestial  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  derived  important  meteorological  and  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  therefrom.  In  1S38  ho  was  electeil 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  created  a  banmet;  in 
1839,  an  honorary 'd.  c.  L.  of’Oxforl;  and  in  1842  wms 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University.  In  1848 
he  filled  the  office  of  President  of  tlie  Royal  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Society;  in  1850.  jiublished  his  valuable  Outlines 
of  A.  trnnnmy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Mint,  which  post  ho  resigneii  in  1855.  D.  1871. 
Iler'nc'lielite,  ??.  {Min.)  A  white  or  colorless  mineral, 
found  ill  hexagonal  tubular  crystals.  Sp  //r.  2*06.  Omip. 
Silica  47'39,  uliiiniua  20  90,  lime  U'38,  soda  8*33,  potash 
4-39.  water  17’84. 

Hl*rH<^  11.  [Fr.,  a-  portcullis,  from  Lat.  hirpex,  gen. 

hirpici.^,  harrow.]  Griginally,  a  frame  whereon  lighted 
candles  were  placed  at  the  obsequies  of  distinguished 
per.sons. 

{Fortif.)  (Also  written  Hersillon.)  A  lattice  or  port¬ 
cullis  armed  with  spikes,  used  to  close  a  gateway  ;  also, 
a  harrow  u.sed  in  lieu  of  a  cheval-de-frise  to  impede  the 
advance  of  an  enemy. 

— A  hear.se.  See  Hearse. 

— V,  a.  To  put  on  or  into  a  hearse. 

**  Would  she  were  heraed  at  my  (oot."Shaka. 

— To  carry  to  the  grave. 

H4»r»el  r,/>ro«.  [/Ar  and  {Gram.)  The  empha¬ 

sized  and  reciprocal  form  of  she  and  denoting  a 
female  ;  as,  she  herself  in  to  blame  tor  Ibis  :  —  u.sed,  also, 
in  the  predicate,  both  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases;  as.  it  is  herself,  she  deceived  herself. —  In  her 
proper,  true,  ami  real  character;  hence,  mistress  of  her 
own  thoughts  and  actions:  self-governing;  sane;  in  her 
right  mind;  as,  she  is  now  herself  again,  she  has  come 
to  herself. 

By  herself  ri\ont' unaccompanied;  solitary;  apart; 
as,  she  chooses  to  walk  by  herself. 

JlorSoy*  ill  Michigan,  a  po.‘*t-offi<’e  of  Mecosta  co. 
Her'seV in  HY.scon.’iin,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  ajKMit  4  m.  W.  t>f  Sparta. 

Hers'fcld.  or  IIirscii'kei.d,  a  tow’n  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Fulda.  Mnnt/f.  Woollen  clolli,  and 
.serge.  Pop.  8,000. 

Ilorsirion,  {Fortif.)  See  Herse. 

Hor«'llian's,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Brown  co. 
Hers'fal,  Hor'isfal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
Liege,  on  the  Meuse,  3  m.  N.K.  of  IJege.  M>tniif.  Iron 
and  steel  goods.  It  was  in  ancient  times  a  fortress, and 
from  it  Pepin  d'Heristal,  progenitor  ol  Cliarleiiiagne, 
took  his  title.  Pop.  G,GI)0. 

Hertford^  or  Herts.  {harVford.)  a  county  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  Cambridge  and  Ib-dford.  E.  by 
Essex,  S.  by  Midiilesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingbam  and 
B'-ilford;  omi,  611  sq.m.  Manuf.  Straw-plaiting  and 
paper-making.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  hay 
tor  the  London  market,  and  the  county  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  malt.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  Lea, 


Maran,  Beane,  Rib,  Stort,  Colne,  Ver,  and  New  River. 
By  diligent  manuring,  for  wiiich  the  proximity  of  Lon¬ 
don  aflbrds  abundant  lacilities,  the  soil  of  IL,  though  not 
naturally  fertile,  has  been  brought  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  productiveness.  Pop.  18.>,500. 

Hertford,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the 
Lea,  21  ni.  N.  of  London.  J/uum/.  Flour  and  malt.  The 
castle  served  us  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  John  the  Good,  king  of  France.  Pop. 
7,2G5. 

Hereford,  in  Xorth  (^arolina,  a  N.E.  co., adjoining  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  area,  about  320  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Black  water  and 
Melu'irin  rivers,  which  uuite  in  Ohis  co.  to  ft>ini  the 
Chowan  River.  Surface,  generally  level ;  $01/,  fertile. 
C\tp.  Wiiiton.  pop.  about  10,500. 

— A  ])OPt-villHge,  cap.  of  Perquimans  co.,  on  the  Perqui¬ 
mans  River,  abt.  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  aud  alit.  154  m. 
E.  of  Raleigh. 

llor'ilia.  Akr'tiu,  Aor'tha,  Eor'the.  {Myth.)  A  chief 
disiiiity  <»f  the  ancient  German  and  8tuiudiiia>ian  na¬ 
tions.  She  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  names, 
of  which  the  chief  were  analogous  to  those  of  Terra, 
Rhea,  Cybele,  and  Ops  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
llor'nli,  n.  {ILst.)  This  Teutonic  tribe,  liom  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  descended  the  Danube  to  the  Black 
Sea,  saiknl  througli  the  Hellespont  in  262,  when,  willr 
other  Gothic  tribes,  they  assailed  the  cities  of  Greece, 
burning,  among  others,  the  famous  temple  of  the  goddess 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  They  were  met  near  Athens  by  Do- 
xippus,  who  routed  them  in  267.  They  again  wandered 
northward,  invaded  Italy,  and  overthrew  the  W.  empire 
in  476.  The  Longobardi  almost  destroyed  them  in  612, 
and  their  name  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  liistory 
at  the  defeat  and  death  of  Teiiu*  by  Narses,  in  563, 
Herz.  Hen  HI.  a  German  composer  aud  pianist,  b.  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  1806  llis  numerous  productions  are  remarkable 
for  elegance;  as  a  jiianist  be  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
In  184G-7  he  made  a  professional  visit  to  the  U.  S. 
Hoi*Z4^K'OVitifi.  ihairts-e-go-vee'na,)  or  Hersek,  (hair'^ 
seek,)  a  former  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  nomi¬ 
nally  formimr  (with  the  exception  of  Castel-nuova,  and 
some  adjoining  districts)  a  part  of  the  eyalet  or  jiashalic 
of  Bosnia.  H.  WHS  bounded  N.  by  Croatia.  S.  by  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  E.  by  Bosnia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dalmatia.  The 
principal  cities  are  Frebigne  (former  cap.),  ami  Mostar. 
Its  phy.sical  aspect,  as  well  as  its  political  and  ethno¬ 
graphical  character,  coincide  with  those  of  Bosnia,  7.  v. 
//.  W'as  occupied  in  1878  under  the  Berlin  treaty,  (p.  297,) 
and  the  gov't  administered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  Pop.  3.30, (M-O. 

HomIiii,  {hes'daing.)  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
dept.  I’as-de-Calais,  on  the  Caiiche,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Mon- 
treuil ;  pop.  4,000. 

{Script.)  .4  celebrated  city  of  the  A  morites, 
20  111.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  {Josh.  iii.  10;  xiii. 
17.)  It  was  given  to  Reuben  ;  but  was  ufle^ward^  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Gild,  ami  then  to  the  Levites.  It  had  been 
compiered  from  the  Moabites  by  Sihon,  and  became  Ids 
capital;  and  was  taken  by  the  Israelites  a  little  beforo 
the  death  of  Moses,  {Xum.xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  xxi.  39.)  After 
the  ten  tribe.s  were  transplanted  into  the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates,  the  Moalutes  recoveretl  it,  (Isaiah 
XV.  4.)  Its  ruins  are  now  called  Ilesban,  and  cover  the 
sides  of  a  hill  7  m.  N.  of  Medeba. 

IXesli  in  Peu7isylvanta,  a  P.  0.  of  Indiana  co. 

one  of  the  earlie.st  Greek  poets,  who  is  usually 
snppuseil  to  have  lived  in  the  8tli  cent.,  R.  c.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ascra,  in  Bceotia,  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  his  life.  A  family  dispute  drove  him  from  .4scra,  and 
he  settled  at  Orchomenos.  The  works  attributed  to  him 
are  the  poems  entitled,  Works  aud  Days,  Theogony, 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  the  lost  Catalogue  of  Women. 
The  poetry  of  the  Works  a7id  Days  is  of  a  h«»mely  and 
didactic  character,  dealing  with  the  practical  interegts 
of  common  life.  It  is  “a  faithful  transcript,”  says  Gott¬ 
fried  Muller,  “of  the  whole  condition  of  Boeotian  life.” 
The  Tie.ogony,  however,  is  of  a  different  character,  being 
an  attempt  to  present  a  systematic  view’ of  the  origin  and 
powers  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  onler  of  nature.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the 
G  reeks. 

Hosio'no.  {Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Laomedun,  king  of 
Troy,  and  sister  of  Priam.  Neptune,  in  his  anger  against 
her  father  tor  having  failed  in  a  promise  towards  him, 
sent  a  monster  to  ravage  his  ci'Untry.  The  oracle  con¬ 
signed  lier,  as  an  expiatory  victim,  to  it;  Hercules  de¬ 
livered  luM-as  8hc‘ was  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  mons¬ 
ter:  but  m)l  obtaining  the  reward  promised  by  her 
father,  he  carried  her  off,  aud  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  friend  Telamon.  The  abduction  of//,  became  the 
Trojan  pretext  f(»r  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  by  P.iris. 
Hen'ilrtiicy.  «.  [Lat.  hicsitanlia.]  A  hesitating;  a 
doubting;  a  pausing  to  consider;  dubiousness;  suspense. 
“Some  of  them  reasoaed  without  doubt  or  heaxtaney.”  Atterbury. 
— Vacillation  of  manner;  indecision  of  thought  or  action; 
a.s,  he  spoke  with  hesitancy. 

HOH'iCant,  a.  [Lat.  hnsitans.']  Hesitating;  deliber¬ 
ative;  not  jirompt  to  act  or  decide. — M  uiiting  aptness 
or  fluency  of  sjieech. 

Hes'itjmlly, ot/r  With  doubt,  pause,  or  hesitancy. 
Hos'ital<‘.  V.  a.  [Lat.  hirsito,  ha’silatum,  frequent,  from 
hiereu,  hirsum,  to  bang  or  hold  fast,  to  stick.  See  Ai>- 
HLRK.]  To  Rtiek  fast;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  place;  to 
Ptfkp  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action  ;  to  lie  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination  ;  to  be  in  sus¬ 
pense;  as,  he  hesiltUes  about  the  matter. — To  8tamin(*r; 
to  halt  or  bungle  in  speech ;  as,  a  hesitating  delivery. 

— r. a.  To  be  undecided  in  reference  to;  to  be  vacillating 
about:  also,  to  speak  luiltinglv,  or  with  hesitation;  to 
stammer  out. 

“Just  biot  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 
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Ifes'itatin^,  p.  a.  Doubting;  p«'iu8ing;  stammering. 

adv.  With  hesitation  or  doubt. 

llesitA'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  henitation,  from  L.  Lat.  hesitatio.'] 
Act  of  hesitating;  a  pausing  or  delay  in  forming  an 
opinion  or  commencing  action  ;  doubt.  —  A  shipping  in 
speech;  intermission  between  words;  stammering. 

M.iny  clergymen  are  unable  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesita- 
tiont.”  —  iSu’t^. 

Iles'por,  lleA'pertis,  t*.  [Lat.  hesptrus;  Gr.  ht>.s- 
p<?ro.s-.]  The  evening  star. 

H^s'por,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  ai»d  township  of  Win¬ 
neshiek  CO.,  abt.  14  in.  N.E.  of  Decorah;  pop.  of  town* 
sliip  1,010. 

llesporaii'tliA^  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceou.s 
plants,  order  Jridacese,  the  species  of  which  are  com¬ 
monly  culled  Evming-Jiowers,  in  reference  to  the  time 
the  flowers  expand. 

Hespe  ria^  in  Michigan.,  a  post-ofTice  of  Oceana  co. 

Hespe'rlaii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Webster  co. 

He»por'i<le«,  n.  p/.  {Myth.)  The  name  of  tlie  famous 
sisters,  who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  La<lon,  guarded  the 
golden  apples  which  llera  liad  received,  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Zeus,  from  Ge.  Their  genealogy,  as  well  a.*' 
their  niimher,  are  variously  given  by  mythologists. 
They  w’ere,  liowever,  conimcndy  set  down  at  4,  whose 
names  were  .^gle,  Erythia,  llestia,  and  Arethusa.  The 
locality  of  tlie  gardens  was  also  a  matter  of  controversy, 
the  two  favorite  opinions  placing  them  westward  of 
Mount  Athus,  and  north  of  the  Caucasus.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Athis  the  apples  were  stolen  by  Hercules, 
who  ktli**d  the  dragon. 

llesper'ifliiio,  n.  {Chem.)  A  fragrant  volatile  oil, 
obtaiue<i  from  the  leaves  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Aurantiacffc,  q.  v. 

If  espori^riiiiii,  n.  [From  the  golden  apples  of  the 
H>'spevid('s.]  {Bot.)  A  many-celled,  few-8eede<l,  sujierior, 
indehiscent  fruit,  covered  by  a  spongy  sepjuable  riml ; 
the  cells  easily  separable  from  e.ach  other,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  pulp,  in  which  tlie  seeds  are  imbedded  ;  — 
example,  the  orange. 

Hes'porls,  n.  [Or.,  evening, —  the  flower  being  then 
more  fragrant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
a&’se.  The  species  //.  matronal  is,  the  Rocket  or  Dame's 
Violet,  stem  single, erect,  3-4  feet  higli,  leaves  lanceolate, 
flowers  ]iurple,  often  doubled,  is  a  fine  garden  perennial, 
said  to  be  found  native  about  Lake  Huron. 

Iles'peruw.  n.  [bit.]  Sec  Hespeu. 

Ife^s,  Hki  MUCH  VON,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  German  painters,  B.  at  Dusseldorf,  179S.  He 
was  of  a  family  illustrious  in  art,  and  w:is  first  taught 
by  his  father.  After  distinguishing  himself  by  several 
fine  religious  paintings,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  nmler  tlm 
patronage  of  the  king  of  Ravaria,  ami  in  18*J6  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  ami  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  I’ainted-Glass  Manulactory.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  frescoes  are  those  of  All-Saints  Cliurch,  the 
Court  ('hapcl,  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  the  latter 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Among  his 
other  works  are  named  a  Holy  Family,  exhibited  in 
1817:  Faith,  Lovf,  Hope. ;  ApoUo  and  the  Niut  Muses, 
painted  during  his  stay  at  Rome;  and  a  Last  Supper. 
The  works  of  tliis  great  artist  form  one  of  the  jirineipal 
attractions  «>f  Munich.  He  obtained  great  reputation 
also  as  a  portrait-painter.  D.  at  Munich,  1863. 

Hes'se,  or  lloiv'sia.  a  terribu-y  of  Germany,  origi¬ 
nally  peopled  by  the  Catti,  or  Ohatti,  an  old  Teutonic 
tribe.  In  the  time  of  Clovis  I.  it  formed  part  of  Thu¬ 
ringia,  but  in  902  was  under  the  govt,  of  a  count  o' 
U  esse.  It  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Ixuiis  I.  of  Thuringia  (1130-1140),  and  on  the 
extinction  of  his  male  line  in  1247,  was  erected  into  a 
distinct  landgraviate  under  Henry  “  the  Infant,”  whose 
claims  were  finally  established  in  1204.  In  1292  it  be¬ 
came  a  principality  of  tlie  empire,  and  in  1458  was  di¬ 
vided  into  Up}^r  ami  Lower  Hesse,  the  entire  territory 
again  becoming  united  under  the  Landgrave  of  Lower 
Uesse  in  1500.  On  the  death  of  Philip  T.,  in  1507,  H. 
was  divided  between  his  four  sons,  who  fonndetl  the 
bouses  of  Cassel,  Marburg,  Rheinfels,  and  Darmstadt. 
The  first  house  of  Rheinfels  becoming  extinct  in  1583, 
and  that  of  Marburg  in  1604,  the  country  became  di¬ 
vided  between  the  families  of  Ile.sse-Casstd  and  Uesse- 
Darmstadt,  (7.  r.) 

Hes'se-Cassel,  formerly  Electoral  Hesse,  [Ger.  Kur- 
Aes^en,]  a  prov.  of  W.  Germany,  belonging  to  Prussia, 
consisting  of  a  central  territory,  Ixuinded  N.W.  by 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Waldeck  ;  N.E.,  Hanover,  ami 
Prussian  Saxony;  E.,  Saxe-Weimar;  8.  and  S.E.,  Bava¬ 
ria;  and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
the  whole  lying  between  Lat.  50®  &'  and  52®  28'  N.,  ami 
Lon.  8®  30'  and  10®  40'  30"  E.  //.  C.  was  formerly  di¬ 
vided  into  4  suleprovs.,  viz..  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse, 
Fulda,  and  Hanau.  Area,  4,430  sq.  m.  Surface.  Moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.  portions;  and,  generally 
speaking,  one  of  the  most  richly  M'ooded  countries  in 
Europe.  Hirers.  Weser,  Main,  Kulda,  Ac.  Soil.  Mod¬ 
erately  fertile.  Agric.  PrtKl.  live,  barley,  oats,  pulse, 
maize,  and  potatoes.  Tobacco,  flax,  and  liemp  are  also 
raised.  Clim.  Healthy.  Min.  Mining  is  e.xtensively  car¬ 
ried  on  ;  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  rock-salt,  and  coal  being 
the  chief  results.  Manuf.  Linens,  hardware,  arms, 
earthenware.  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Cassel  (the  cap.).  Ilanau, 
Fulda,  and  Marburg.  I\)p.  770, .569.  Hist.  The  sovereign 
house  of  //.  C  was  founded  by  William  ‘’tlie  Sage”  in 
1667.  The  landgrave  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector 
by  the  treaty  of  Lnneville  in  1801.  From  1806  to  1813,  IT. 
C  formed  a  part  of  the.  kingdom  of  Westjihalia,  of  w'hich 
Cassel  was  tlie  cap.  It  was  reerected  into  an  electorate 
in  1813,  and  finally  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1867,  which 
power,  by  a  decree  of  Dec.  7, 1868,  amalgamated  it  with 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  under  the  title  of  Uesse-Nassau. 


Hes'so«I>arin  slaclf  .or  theGRANO-DpcnTOF  Hesse, a 
state  of  S.  Germany  forming  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
consisting  of  the  prove,  of  Starkenburg  and  lihenish 
Hesse,  sejiarated  from  each  other  by  the  Rhine,  and 
bounded  N.  by  the  Prussian  prov.  Hesse-Nassau,  E.  Ba¬ 
varia,  8.  Baden,  and  W.  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Prussia, 
vlrm,  1,67081].  m.  Gen.  Desc.  Tiie  surface  of  is  very 
diversified,  consisting,  for  the  mo.-it  part,  of  a  level  ami 
very  fertile  plain  ;  the  E.  part  of  Starkenburg,  however, 
is  occujiied  by  the  hilly  and  richly-wooded  tract  of  the 
Odenwaid.  Fivers.  The  Bhiue,  Main,  Setz,  Nahe,  Ac. 
Cum.  Healtliy.  Soil.  Highly  jiroductive,  and  especially 
Hilapted  to  agriculture.  Cereals,  wines,  frnils, 

rape,  liemp,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  Ac.  Cattle-breeding 
is  conducteil  on  an  extensive  scale.  Mia.  Tiie  working 
of  salt,  co])per,  and  iron  mines  is  an  important  feature 
of  industrial  economy;  building-stone,  slates,  inarlde, 
gypsum,  ami  potter’s  clay  form,  also,  important  mineral 
products.  .Manuf.  Damask,  linens,  silks,  tobacco,  earth¬ 
enware,  and  chemicals.  Gort.  A  limited  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  whose  head  bears  the  title 
of  grand-duke.  This  state  may.  however,  be  considered 
as  possessing  n  mere  nominal  indeiieiidence.it  being,  in 
all  essential  respects,  entirely  under  Prussian  control. 


Fig.VJ.fib.  —  FOUNTAIN  AT  MATENCE. 


Chief  taans.  Darmstadt  (tbe  cap.),  Mnyence.  Worms,  Ac. 
Pop.  .^64,971.  Hist,  'riiis  state  was  separated  trom 
Hesse  on  the  death  of  Philip  I.  (“  the  Magnatnnious  ”). 
in  1.567.  In  1801  Louis  X.  w;i.s  coinjielled  to  cede  several 
di'itricts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  which  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  tbe  dm  by  of  Westjihalia,  Ac.  In 
1S06,  //.-/).  became  a  grand-duchy.  Tbe  grand-duke 
joined  the  alliance  against  France  in  181.3,  and  ceded 
Westplialia  ami  other  territories  to  Prussia  in  1815;  in 
18.50,  joined  the  .Austrian  league  assembled  at  Frankfort 
under  the  name  of  tbe  Ancient  German  IHtt,  and,  in 
1866,  surrendered  to  Prussia  tlie  prov.  of  t^pjier  Hesse, 
c«)m]>rising  an  area  of  377  Eng.  8(|.  m. 

lIoM  Ne-IIoiil'blir^,  a  former  landgraviate  of  Ger¬ 
many,  consisted  of  Hie  provs.  of  Hombnrg  and  Meisen- 
lieim ;  the  former  of  whi<  h  was  bounded  by  Hesse-Darm¬ 
stadt.  Hesse-Cassel,  ami  Nassau,  ami  the  latter  by  Rben- 
i.sli  Prussia  and  tlio  Bavarian  palatinate ;  U16  sq. 

m.;  77077.20,000.  Tbe  male  line  of  H.  IL  became  ex¬ 
tinct  by  tbe  deuHi  of  the  landgrave  Ferdinand  Hejn- 
ricii  Friedrich.  March  24.  1806;  tlie  state  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  now  forms  jiart  of 
Prussian  Hesse  Nassau. 

II  ON  'so-XsiN'Nau,  a  new  prov.  of  Prussia,  incorporated 
by  decree  of  Dec  7.  1868,  by  the  union  of  Hie  prov.  of 
Upper  Hesse  (formerly  a  jiortion  of  the  graml-dnchy  of 
Hesse  iwitli  the  cf-r^vf/«7  duchy  ofNassan  ;  po;;.  l,.379'74n. 

IfoN'Neiiborji»'ito,  n.  {Min.)  A  traiisjiarent  bluish 
mineral  from  Mt.  Fibi.a,  near  St.  Gotliard.  It  is  a  sili¬ 
cate,  but  its  com|>osition  is  not  fully  known. 

lIosNiail,  {hesh'an,)  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  belonging 
to  He8.se.  Germany :  as.  patriots. 

— n.  A  native  of  Hesse,  Germany. 

IIoNsian  BooIn,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  long,  tasselled  boots. 

IIoNNiaii  Fly,  7?.  {ZofU.)  See  Cbcido.mya. 

IION'Nito,  72.  {.Min.)  Telluric  silver.  A  gray  mineral 
of  metallic  lustre,  containing  silver  62*8,  tellurium  37*2, 
sometimes  gold  in  place  of  part  of  tbe  silver.  Sp.gr. 
8'3-8-6.  0<-cur8  at  the  Stanislaus  mine.  Cal. 

IIosN  Bon4i«  in  Acie  F'O'le.  a  I*.  0.  of  Niagara  co. 

HoNN'villC*.  in  Hew  Vorh,  a  village  of  Montgiimerv  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  by  S,  of  Albany. 

llosN'ville.  in  JU.  Virginia,  a  po8t-«)ffice  of  Harrison  co. 

Ilest.Tj.  [A.  S. Ger. .oe/iW.w, command.]  Command; 
precept ;  injunction.  (Principally  n.sed  in  composition.) 
See  Behest. 

lles'ler,  in  Missmi.ri,  a  iiost-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt. 
10  III.  N.  of  Palmyra. 

IION'toiivillo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburban  village 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Pliiladelpliia,  about  4  m. 
W.  of  the  State  House. 

IleNyeliaNt,  (/<cVc-4*d.O  n.  [Qr.  hlsychastes.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  Cue  of  a  singular  class  of  fanatics,  who  were  es- 
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tablishcd  in  the  15th  century,  in  some  of  the  Greek 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  These  Quietists  ]»reteiided 
to  have  attained  a  perfect  interior  lite  of  devotional  re¬ 
pose  by  intense  contemplation.  One  of  their  maxims, 
ajiparently  derived  from  some  of  the  strange  practices 
of  tbe  Indian  ascetics,  directs  tlie  dUciple  to  “  raise  his 
spirit  above  all  vain  and  transient  things,  repose  his 
lieud  on  liis  hn‘ast,  ami  turn  liis  eye.s  wiHi  liis  wjiole 
jiower  of  me<litation  upon  his  navel.'*  Hence,  these 
visionaries  derived  the  nickname  of  Omphalopschoi 
(Cuntaciizenus,  ii.  38),  or  Ginbilicarii ;  they  were  hI?»o 
termed  Thaborites,  from  their  notion  resjiecling  adivine 
light  inhabiting  the  lieart  of  the  devotee. 

lletse'ria,  72.  [Gr. /^(aiVrmjCoinpKiiionship.j  (Hist.)  A 
word  frequently  used  by  classical  writers  to  signify  an 
asstn-iation  of  any  kind;  thus  the  fraternities  of  the 
early  Christians  are  called  Hetjurja?.  In  modern  times 
two  celebrated  associations  among  tbe  tlreeks  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  name.  The  first  was  the  lletivria  of  the  Phi- 
lomusoi,  or  Friends  of  tlie  Muses  —  a  society  lormed  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  fouiide<l  (it  is  said)  by  Capo 
<r  1  St rijis,  about  1814;  it  establishe*!  schools  at  Athens 
and  elsew’here,  and  numbered  at  onetime  80,090  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  was  dissidved  in  1821 ;  but  renewed  in  1824, 
when  Athens  was  in  tlo-liands  ol  the  Greeks.  The  more 
famous  jiolilical  Ileta'ria  owes  its  foundalion  to  tlie 
celebrated  Bigas,  who  died  in  1798.  It  was  renewed  abt. 
1816,  extendeti  its  ramifications  through  all  Greece,  and 
produced  the  Greek  revoliition,begnu  liy  Ypsilanli  iiil82i. 

IletA'h'el,  V.  a.  t'ee  IIatchel. 

Ilof  'ero-.  f G r.  the  other,  one  of  two.]  As  9 

Grei  k  jirefix,  or  in  composition,  this  term  iisiially  in¬ 
dicates  djfevence;  —  used  antagonistically  to  the  prefix 
homo,  denoting  resemblance. 

llotoiM»car']>oiiN,  «.  [tir.  heteros,  the  other,  and  har- 
p'  S,  fruit.]  (Hot.)  That  bears  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes. 

lIotoroi'opIl'aloilN,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  hejthale,  a 
li'-ad.J  {Bot.)  Having  male  and  female  flower-heads  in 
the  same  individual. 

Hot  erocercal,  {het-er-o-ser'kal,)  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and 
ke.rkos,  the  tail.]  {Jehth.)  An  ejuthet  applied  to  fishes 
Nxhich  have  the  upper  fork  of  tlie  tail  longer  than  tbe 
lower,  as  in  the  shark  and  sturgeon. 

IIoloroclironiouN,H/2c7-2’7--o7/rr>-7nM.«,)  a.  [Gr.  hete¬ 
ros,  and  chroma,  color.]  (Bot.)  Apjdied  to  a  flower- 
heiul,  when  the  florets  of  the  centre  or  disc  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  color  from  tluisc  of  tlie  circumference. 

Hot  'eroolito,  n.  [Fr.  htUroclde  ;  Gr.  heterokUios  — 
hetertts,  another,  and  klitds,  bent,  from  klino,  to  bend 
down,  to  decline.]  Tb.nt  which  is  of  21  iliflerent  declen¬ 
sion. —  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  common 
forms. 

(Gram.)  A  word  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous. 

Hof  oracllto,  Itoforoolit'lc,  llotoroolit'i- 

oal.  a.  Irregular;  anomalous;  deviating  fi'oin  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  or  rules  ;  abnormal ;  as,  heteruclitical  sins.” 

Brmvne. 

Hof 'orocliii,  72.  {Min.)  A  brownisb-Mack  mineral, 
consisting  mainly  of  binuxide  of  manganese,  a  variety 
of  BR\  UNITE.  7.  r. 

Hoforodao'fylo,  a.  {Zohl.)  Having  tbe  toes  irregu¬ 
lar.  cither  as  to  numiier  or  formation. —  Maunder. 

ICof 'oroflox,  «  [Kr.  hOirodoxe  ;Qr.  heGros,i\\\f\  doia, 
u  notion.  All  oiiinion,  from  dokeO.  to  think.]  Holding 
opinions  different  from  those  wliich  are  established,  or 
are  jirevalent. 

[Jccl.)  Said  of  persons  holding  opinions  repugnant 
to  Hie  doctiincs  ot  the  Scripture,  or  contrary  to  those 
of  nn  established  Church  ;  heretical;  tamlrary  to  the 
faith  anil  doctrines  of  the  Scnplnn*R;  antagonistic  to 
tlic  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  established  Church  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  orthotior. 

Ha'I 'orodoxly^  adv.  In  a  heterodox  manner. 

Hof '€M*OAl<»xiieNS«  72.  State  or  condition  of  being 
heterodox. 

Hof 'orocloxy^  n.  [Kr.  h^tfrodoxie.]  An  opinion  or 
doctrine  ditferenl  from  or  contrary  to  the  doctrineji  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  opposed  to  those  of  an  established 
churcli ;  heresy. 

Hof  oros:'anBOiiN^  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  and  gamos, 
marriage.]  {Bot.)  Applied  to  grasses,  wlieii  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sexes  is  different  in  different  spikelets  from 
the  same  root,  us  in  Andropogon',  in  Comjiosite  plants, 
where  the  florets  are  of  different  sexes  in  tlie  same 
flower-liead, 

Hof oro^i'nii'B'liato,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  gagglion, 
ganglion.]  (Physiol.)  Having  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  and  the  ganglions,  often  unsyiiimetrically  scat¬ 
tered. 

Het€*rog:oiio'ity,  n.  [Fr.  hiUrogfnfitf.]  Hetero- 
geiieonsness. 

IIoforogre'iiooiiN,  Hoforo$^o'iioal,  a.  {Gr.hete- 
ros,  and  ge^io.^,  lace.  descent,  sort,  kiinl.  Sec  Genus.]  Of 
a  different  kind  or  nature  ;  unlike  or  dissimilar  in  kind  ; 
—  used  in  opposition  to  homogeneous ;  as,  heXerogentous 
bodies. 

Heterogenexms  attraction.  (Chem.)  See  Affinity. 

Hetcrogenetnisquantitieg.  {Math.)  Quantities  incapable 
of  being  compared  together  in  respect  of  magnitude, 
as  lines  and  surfaces,  surfaces  and  solids.  Ac. 

IIoterof^o'iiooiiNly*  adv.  In  an  heterogeneous  man¬ 
ner. 

lief  eros:o'iieouNnoNN«  71.  State  or  quality  of  being 
lieterogeneous  ;  difference  of  nature  and  quality;  dis¬ 
similitude  or  contrariety  in  kind. 

Iloforo^'on'oNiN*  22.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  genesis,  birth.] 
{Physiol.)  A  term  defined  by  Poiichet  as  noting  the 
jirialiiction  of  a  new  animal  witlioul  the  intervention 
of  parents,  all  its  primordial  element-^  l*eing  drawn  troni 
surrounding  nature.  It  is  anHb»goii3  to  sjunitaiieons 
generatioa. 
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Meterojf'ouy,  n.  [Gr.  heteros^  other,  and  gtnos^  race.] 
The  production  t)f  young  in  different  kinds. 

ll^tero^rapli^c,  a.  Representing  di^ereiit  sounds 
in  different  words  with  the  same  letters. 

Iletero^^'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  heUroSy  other,  and  graphcy 
writing.]  TTuit  metiiod  of  spelling  in  which  the  same 
letters  represent  different  sounds  in  different  words,  us 
in  the  ordinary  Englisli  orthography.  —  Webster. 

]Ieter<>r4»^'Otis«  a.  [Gr.  heteroSy  and  loyoSy  propor¬ 
tion.]  Having  different  constituent  elements  or  parts: 
having  unequal  proportions;  —  iu  contrudi&tinctiou  to 
homologous. 

H.  series.  {Chem.')  Tliose  series  whose  numhers  mani¬ 
fest  a  similarity  of  origin  from  hotnologues,  but  which 
differ  considerably  iu  their  properties.  See  Homolo¬ 
gous  Sehies. 

IleteroiH'eronia,  n.  pi.  [Or.  heieroSy  and  meroSy  a 
leg.)  {ZoOl.)  A  name  given  to  Coleopterous  insects 
which  have  five  joints  in  the  tarsus  ol  the  fir.>t  ami  sec¬ 
ond  pair  of  legs,  and  only  four  joints  iu  tlie  Utrsus  of 
the  third  pair. 

Heter«nior'pliile,n.  {Min.)  Sameas  J\mesonite,7  v. 

lietoroiiior'pliouH,  a.  [Gr.  hetrros.  and  morp/ie, 
form.]  {Hut.)  or  an  irregular  or  singular  form ;  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  more  shapes. 

lleterooii'Miaii,  Iloteroon'sious,  a.  [Gr.  het- 
troSy  and  ousiUy  essence.]  Partaking  of  different  natures, 
or  essential  qualities. 

Heteropatli'ic,  a.  [Gr.  heteropathcs.]  Same  as  Allo- 

P.^THIC,  </.  r. 

Ileteropli'yllous,  a.  [Or.  heteroSySKr\^  phylhot.  leaf  ] 
{But.)  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two  different  kinds 
of  leaves  on  the  same  stem. 

llet'eropoil,  «.  One  of  the  Heteropoda,  q.  r. 

Iletorop'oilji,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  heUroSy  and  pousy  foot.] 


TTe.wn  St<me.  {Maso^iry.)  TTiat  kind  of  stone  which 
is  employed  after  the  whole  fare  has  been  worked;  it 
differs  from  block  stone  in  the  superior  quality  of  llie 
work  upon  tlie  surface. 

llexacap'.milar,  a.  {Bot.)  Possessing  six  capsules. 

IIex'ai*llOr<l^  n.  [Gr. //«x,  and  c/mn/s.]  {Mns.)  A 
lirogreSbion  of  six  notes,  to  wliich  Guido  attached  the 
syllables  ut,  re.  nix,  fa.  sol.Ui.  The  //.  is  called  ustxth  ; 
and  i.s  twofohi,  greater  and  less.  TTie  former  is  com- 
pifsed  of  two  greater,  two  les-s  tones,  ami  one  greater 
semitone,  making  five  intervals;  the  latter,  of  two 
greater  tones,  one  lesser,  ami  two  greater  scMiiitones. 

lloxadae'tyloiis,  a.  [Gr.  hexadaktylos.)  {Zobl.) 
Having  six  fingers  or  tot*8. 

Ilex'ade,  «.  [ijT.  hexadus ;  Lat. /icxudis.]  A  series  or 
succession  of  six  numhers. 

llex'a;;'Oii«  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  nml  gonia,  an  angle;  Fr. 
hexayone.j  {Geonx.)  A  plane  figure  boumleil  hy  six 
straight  lines.  When  these  are  equal,  the  U.  is  x'eyular. 
The  side  of  a  regular  II.  is  eijiial  to  the  radius  «»f  its 
circumscribing  circle,  a  propi-iiy  which  has  numerous 
useful  applications.  TTio  area  is  equal  to  the  sipiare  of 
its  sides  multiplied  into  the  constant  number  2-698070  ; 
tliat  is,  into  three  times  half  the  tangi-nt  of  0t)°. 

Itexa^'oiial,  a.  Having  six  angb-s  and  six  sides. 

Hexagonal  S'umbers.  {Arith.)  Figurate  numbersof 
the  second  order  and  fourth  class;  tliey  represent  tiie 
successive  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series  wliose  first 
term  is  1,  ami  common  difference  4.  The  hexagonal 
number,  therefore,  is  n  (2  n — 1). 

IIoxa;f 'oiialiy,  adx\  In  the  form  of  an  Imxagon. 

lioxa^yii  iati.,  Hexag^ynoiis.*  a.  {Bot.)  Fos- 
sebsing  six  pistils. 

lIexaUi*'dral,a.  Having  the  fignroof  an  he.xahedron; 
cubic. 


{Zttul.)  An  oriler  of  molluscous  animals  compreh<*nding  |  lloxalie'clron,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  ami  hedra,  ba.se:  Fr.  hex- 
-  -  -  '  'ill  the  adre.\  {Geom.)  A  solid  bounded  by  six  planes.  A  i»ar- 


those  which  have  the  foot  compressed,  and 
form  of  a  thin  vertical  fin,  its  in  the  ttiriTwria. 

Hoterop'«d«u»,  a.  Of,  relating  or  pertaining  to,' 
the  heteri»p‘Hl8. 

Hotc^rop  tera*  n.  pi.  [Gr.hetex'os,  and  pternn.  wing.] 
[Zovl.)  A  section  of  Hemipterans  comprehending  all 
the  Bugs,  distinguished  by  iiaving  the  lieim-Iytra  termi¬ 
nating  abruptly  by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Heterop'tics,  n.  sing.  [Gr.  heterosy  and  Eng.  opfics.] 
False  optics. 

Iletoro^^eian,  (het~er-6sh'yan,)  a.  {Geog.)  Of,  relat¬ 
ing  or  pertaining  to,  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
considered  relatively  to  a  certain  other  portion,  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  the  shadows  of  two  objects,  one  being  in  the 
former,  and  the  other  iu  the  latter,  fall  iu  opposite  di¬ 
rections. —  Webster. 

— n.  [Gr.  hftero.skios  —  /jr/^'ros,  and  oAtu, shadow.]  (Geng.) 
An  epithet  applied  by  the  ancient  geographers  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  tin*  two  temperate  Zones,  because  their 
shadows  at  mid-day  are  always  projected  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  in  respect  to  eacli  other;  in  one  case  to  the 
north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south. 

Ilet'erosito,  n.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  ;  a  variety  of  Triphylite,  q.  r. 

Heteros  tr«K|»ho.  a.  '  [See  below. J  (Omch.)  I<e- 
verse<l ;  a  term  applied  to  shells  whose  spires  turn  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  usual  way. 

Ileterot'ropal,  iletorot'ropoiis. 


Hoy'wood,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  English  poets  and 
dramatists,  B.  about  1500.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  w-ell  skilled  iu  music,  and  as  a  player  on  the  vir¬ 
ginals.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  Henry  Vlll.  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  went 
to  Meclilin.  One  ol  his  principal  works  is  entitled,  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly,  a  Farable.  D.  1506. 

Iley 'worth,  in  lUinoi.'i.  a  post-office  of  McLean  co. 

llrzrliiTill,  a  pious  kingot  Judali,  succeeded  ids  lather 
Ahaz  about  726  B.  C.,  ami  D.  about  698  b.  C.  His  history 
is  contained  in  2  Kings  18-20 ;  2  CTir.  29-32.  He  was 
sticceeiled  by  the  miwui  tby  Manasseb. 

II  iatiiM,  (/if-dTu-s)  71.  [  Lat.,  from  /im,  to  open  or  gape ; 
Gr.  C'uio.j  An  opening  ;  a  gaping ;  an  aperture  ;  a  gap ; 
a  chasm.  —  {Biblungraphy.)  A  chasm  or  blank  space  left 
in  a  manuscript,  as  Iruin  a  pa.-sage  erased.  &c. 

(f/rum.  and  I’ros.)  The  occurrence  of  a  final  vowel, 
followed  immediately  by  the  initial  vowed  of  anolher 
word  without  the  suppression  of  either  by  even  an  apos- 
tropiie.  In  the  Frencli  language,  the  H  is  most  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  hut  in  the  English  not  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  it,  although  it  is  considered  a  blemish  by  the 
more  careful  writers. 

IliuwaN's^O,  in  Geoigia.n  post-vill.,  cap,  of  Towneco., 
on  the  Hiawassee  River,  abt.  85  m.  N.  by  W.  ot  Athens. 

II in  Georgia y  N.  Ct/roh'na,  and  Texmessee, 
small  river  rising  in  Union  co.  of  the  lormer  state,  and 
flowing  N.U  .into  N.  Car(»lina,  traverses  Chen»kee  co., 
thence  into  I’olk  co.  of  Tennessee,  it  continues  its  tortu¬ 
ous  N.W.  course  between  Bradley  and  McMinn  cos., 
entering  the  Tennessee  River  in  Meigs  co. 

IliH%vatha,  (^d-</-wai4;7/ia.)  in  Kausasy^  post-village, 
cap.  of  Brown  co.,  about  40  m.  W.  hy  N.  of  tit.  Joseph, 
Mi8.'»ouri;  ]top.  ahout  350. 

IIib'bar<lsvill<‘,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Henderson 

I  CO.,  about  14  111.  E.  of  Henderson. 

lIib'bott*H,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 


a.  [Or. 
pplieu  to 


from 
to 


he- 
the 

embryo  of  a  seeil  when  "the  former  lies  across  the  latter, 
that  is  to  say,  neither  pointing  to  its  luise  nor  apex. 

lleth,  in  hidianay  a  townsldp  of  Harrison  co.\p»p.  abt. 
1,590. 

Hot  mail*  71.;  pi.  Hetmans.  [Pol. ;  Russ,  ataman,  fre 
Ger.  bauptmaxitiy  headman,  captain.]  The  title  given 
the  cominander-in-chief  of  the  Cossacks. 

“  Tbe  Ukraioe's  Hetman,  calm  and  bold.”  —  Byron. 

Hot'riclii^*  in  Pennsylvania y  a  post-office  ot  lork  co. 

Iloil'oliollioim*  a  town  ot  Prussia,  tormerly  in  prov. 
Ober  Hessen,  Hesse-Durnistadt ;  abt.  2,000. 

Henolie'ra,  7i,  [After  J.  li.  Heucher,  a  German  bota¬ 
nist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  order  SaxH 
fragacefe.  H.  Americaxia,  the  Alum  root,  is  a  neat  plant, 
2-4  feet  high,  found  in  all  the  State's;  Ic.ives  roundish, 
panicle  elongated,  calyx  campanulated  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  purplish-white  petals.  Its  root  is  as¬ 
tringent,  hence  its  common  name. 

Ileu'lamlite*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
right  rhomboidal  prisms  or  their  nmdificatbuis.  (-<doi  , 
white,  sometimes  red,  gray,  or  brown  ;  transparent. 
Found  in  Chester,  Mass.,  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J-,  Ac.  Sp.  gr. 
2-2.  Comp,  tiilica  69-1,  alumina  16-9,  lime  9*2,  w’Hter  14-8. 

Heu'soii  villo*  in  Aeiw  Yorky  a  jiost-offioe  of  Greene  co. 
eii'voltoii*  in  Nexo  Yorky  a  post-village  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  CO.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  abt.  5  m.  S.E.  o! 
Ogdensburg. 

lle'veeiie,  ti.  {Chem.)  A  heavy  oil  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  gutta  percha. 

OM*  a  tow  n  of  llungary/60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Perth  ;  pop. 

^  r.  o  • 

llew'*  {huy)  V.  a.  {imp.  hewed  or  hbwn.)  [A.  ti.  hea- 
watt  geheawan ;  D.  houwen  ;  ^ler.  hauen;  Sansk.  cbo, 
to  cut,  to  cut  dow  ii.J  To  cut,  as  with  an  axe,  or  otlier 
edged  instrument ;  — frequently  preceding  d“wn,  or  off. 
“Yet  shall  the  axe  of  justice  hew  him  </«»e7i.”  {Sid7iey.) 

_ To  shape  hy  cutting  with  a  sliarp  tool  or  instrument ; 

—  often  before  out ;  as,  “  'I'hou  bast  he.wti  out  a  «(‘pulchre 
here”  (/samA  xxii.)  ;  — lienee,  to  form  laboriously. 

*•  The  irate  hew’d  by  Mars  himself,  from  ludiau  quarries  came.” 

*  Pryden. 

—To  chop  ;  to  hack  ;  to  cut  to  pieces. 

Hewed,  {hud.)  p.  a.  Cut  and  made  smooth  or  even; 
chopped;  hacked  ;  shaped  by  cutting,  or  by  a  chisel. 

Hew'er,  ti.  One  wlio  liews  wood  or  stone. 

Hewii*j>-tt.  The  same  as  Hewed,  q.  b. 


allclopiped  is  an  II.  whose  opposite  faces  are  parallel.  Brazil.  Ibi.*paba. 

The  cube  or  Aejra/jeciron  is  one  of  tbe  five  regii-  '  -■  - 

lar  solids,  having  six  tM|Ual  square  faces,  tw-elve  equal 
edges,  and  eight  solid  angles,  each  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  three  plane  right  angles. 

Hexaliom'oroii,  7i.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  hex,  and  hemera.  day.] 

A  term  or  tin  rat  ion  of  six  days.  —  'J'lie  history  t)f  the  six 
days*  labor  of  creation,  as  described  iu  tlie  first  chapter 
of  Genesis. 

Hexam'orous,  a.  [Gr.  Acx,  and  meroSy  part.]  {Bot.) 

In  sixths,  or  sixth  parts. 

Hoxaiii'otoi**  71.  [Fr.  hexametre;  Gr.  hex,  and  metro7i, 
a  measure,  a  verse,  a  metrical  line.]  {Pi  txs.)  The  com¬ 
monest  and  must  important  form  of  tlactylic  verse  used 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  ami  Romans.  It  was 
termed  hexameter  in  consequence  «>f  its  consisting  of  si.x 
feet,  either  daciyls  or  spondees,  whicli  could  be  usetl  in¬ 
differently  throughout  the  verse,  with  two  exceptions: 
th.it  the  fa,st  foot  must  be  invariably  a  spondee,  and  tbe 
last  but  one  a  dactyl.  In  a  lew  rare  cases,  either  to 
vary  the  rhythm,  or  to  produce  some  special  effect,  a 
spondee  is  intro<luc(?<l  in  tlie  filth  foot,  when  the  line  is 
denominated  a  spondaic  line. 

Hexaiiiet'ric,  liexaiuet'rioal,  a.  Consisting  of 
six  metrical  let-t. 

Hexani'elriHt,  n.  A  writer  in  hexameters. 

llexaii'dria,  7i.  [Gr.  //cx,  and  antl/w,  male  ;  Fr.  hex- 
andt'ie.l  (Bot.)  A  Liniifleau  class  of  plants  having  six 
stamens. 


HiUI>M'viilo.  in  Iowa.  H  post-office  ot  Appanoose  co. 
Hiber'iiaolo,  Hybor'iiacle,  n.  [Lat.  hibema- 
cuhim.]  That  which  serves  as  w  inter-qiiariers.  (R.) 
llibornao'iiliim.  Hyboriiac*  uluin,  ??.  [Lat.] 
{Gardening.)  Any  thing  used  as  a  protection  to  young 
buds  <lnring  winter. —  Ci’aig. 
llibor^iial,  Ilybor'iial,  a.  [Fr.;  from  Lnt. 
nus  —  hiemsy  winter.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  w  inter; 
wintry. 

Hi  boriiat<*,  Hy'bernatc»,r.a  To  winter;  to  pass 
the  winter-season  in  a  domiciled  state, as  beasts,  birds,  Ac. 
lliboriia  tioii*  Hyberna  tion,  n.  The  act  of 
hibernating,  or  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  domicile  or 
place  of  seclusion. 

{Zobl.)  That  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  in  which 
certain  animals  —  chiefly  cheiroptera  and  rodentia  — 
p;iss  the  winter-sea.sim.  The  bats,  tbe  liedgebog.  and 
the  dormouse  are  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
phenomeuou. 

Ilibor'nia,  the  Roman  name  for  Ireland,  q.v. 
llibor'nia,  in  Miss'-uri,  a  post-village  of  Callaway  co., 
on  the  Missouri  biver,  ojipusite  Jefferson  City. 
Hibor’nia.  in  Nrxv  Vxrk,  a  post-office  of  Dutches-s  co. 
—  A  p«)St-office  of  .Morris  co. 

Hibor'nian,  a  [From  Lat. i/'iVrr/ia.]  {Geog.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  Hibernia,  or  the  modern  Ireland; 
as,  the  Hibernian  hrogue. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 


Ilexan'ilrian,  Ilexaii'drous,  a.  (Bot.)  Possess-  Ilibei-'iiiaiiisiu.  li  iUer'nifisiii.  n.  An  idiom  of 

speecli  peculiar  to  tlie  Iri.,ll. 

n.  The  liraiich  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
giiaire  spoken  hy  tlie  people  of  Ireland, 
liibis'oiisi,  n.  [Cr.  hubris^  lianphtiiiess.}  (Bot.)  A 
gen.  of  pliiiits,  order  .Vn/rncff.  The  species  //.  Conna- 
fciniK  yields  the  iihre  known  as  suntift.oT  brown  Indian 
Iirinp^  which  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  true 
lieiiip.  It  is  soinetinies  contouiided  with  sunn  lump, 
which  is  the  produce  ol  a  legiiuiiiious  |iliiiit.  isec  Cro- 
T.tuKiA.)  II.  arborrus.  a  iiiitive  of  the  IN .  Indies,  is  also 
reiiiarkahle  for  the  tenacity  of  its  inner  hark,  and  some 
authors  declare  that  the  wliips  formerly  used  hy  tlie 
slave  drivers  were  manufactured  from  its  tthres.  The 
petals  of  a  Chinese  species.  H.  rnsasineiisis,  tlie  China- 
rose.  are  astringent,  and  are  used  hy  the  ‘’Celestials”  to 
hlaekeii  their  eyebrows  and  the  leather  of  their  shoes. 
Various  other  species  of  II.  yield  valuable  fibres  useful 
for  textile  falirics,  or  for  paper. 

IlieviliN  (hlk'shi-us  ddh'sM-us.)  [A  cor¬ 

ruption  fruiii  tlie  Lat.  hie  est  doctus,  tliis  is  a  learned 
man.]  A  cant  phnise  for  a  juggler,  or  one  who  plays 
tricks  of  legerdemain. 

And  Atcciw.  docciu*  played  in  ,\\."~~Hudibrat. 
Ilirroiig-li.  (hik'kup,)  n.  (Sometimes  written  HICCUP.) 
[//ic  and  cough:  Dan.  hikl.e ;  formed  from  the  sound.] 
(Med.)  .A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  diapliragni.  in 
which  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  the  larynx  are 
more  or  less  iiivolveil.  H.  may  occur  from  eating  too 
liastily  after  a  lengthened  fast,  from  drinking  cold 
water,  or  from  any  causes  affecting  the  stomach.  As  a 
syiiiptoiii  towards'the  end  of  fever,  or  in  gangrene,  it  is 
always  regardwi  as  the  near  harhinger  of  death.  The 
treatment  of  II.,  when  a  sudden  ejaculation  or  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  patient's  mind  fails  to  clieck  it,  is  to  give  20 
drops  of  sal-volatile  and  15  drops  of  ether  in  a  wine¬ 
glass  of  ciiniiilior-water,  or,  in  severe  cases,  30  drops  of 
taiidanuiii. 

lliuk'iiian,  in  Kmlucky.  a  NV.  co..  adjoining  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Teiinesspe:  urea,  about  *210  sq.  ni.  Hirers. 
Bayou  Chien,  and  .Mississippi  Kiver.  Burfacr,  level; 
ioff.  fertile.  Cup.  Clinton.  /Lp.  about  8.000. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  f'liltoii  co.,  on  the  Missis.sippi 
River,  about  3’il)  in.  W.S.NV.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  about 
1,’200.  It  was  formerly  called  Mills  Point. 


illg  bi.X  stamens. 

Bloxati'siilar,  a.  [Gr. /kj-,  and  Eng.  uniyufar.]  Pre- 
seiitiiig  six  an;;,U*s  or  cormns. 

lIex'a|>o<l,  <7.  Having  six  teet. 

Hoxa|>et'alous,a.  [Gr.  A/u-, and leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Having  HlX  i»etals. 

Hexapli  yllous.  a.  [Gr.  hexy  and  phyllon.']  {Dot.) 
tiix-leaved. 

Ilvx  a|>la.u.  [Gr.]  (Bibliog.)  The  combination  of  six 
versions  of  tlie  Old  Testament  hy  Origeii  is  so  called, 
viz.,  the  Septiiagiiit,  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotioii,  Syiii- 
niachus;  one  loiiiid  at  .lericho,  and  another  at  Nicupolis. 

IlC'x'apIai-,  a.  Sextuple. 

MIe.x'apad,  tt.  [Ur. /icz,  and  pous.podos,  a  foot.]  Six- 
tooted. 

—71.  (Zool.)  An  nnimal  with  six  legs,  such  as  a  true  in.sect. 

Iloxap'terous,  u.  [Gr. /icj-,  and pteron,  wing.]  Pos- 
ses.siiig  six  wiiig-like  proce.sses. 

IlfxasUcU,  IHexastiflKHi.  (■slik.hex-as'ti-kon,)n. 
[Gr.  /oa-u.vdc/ios.]  {Bit.)  A  poem  eoniprisiiig  six  verses. 

ll<*x 'asly  le.  n.  [Hr.  hcxastglos.](Arch.)  A  triangle,  or 
hiiildiiig,  having  six  coliiiiiiis  in  trout. 

Mo.x'liain.  a  town  of  England,  in  Nortliumherhiiidco., 
on  the  Tyne,  19  iii.  NV.  of  Newcastle;  ;wp.  6,500. 

Ilexoclalie'droii,  n.  [Gr. /irx,  and  Eng.  oc/a/i«/roH.] 
( G’  om.)  ■  A  solid  presenting  4>'  equal  triangular  faces. 

Hexyl,  (/irPsTV.)  «.  [Gr. /irar,  six.]  {Chnn.)  A  liquid  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  395°,  ohtaiiieiFtrom 
ceiianthytate  of  potash  hy  voltaic  deconiposition.  It  is 
the  sixth  of  tlie  series  of  the  liydrocarhon  radicahs  of 
the  alcohols,  and  is  also  called  caproyl.  Form.  C10II13. 

Hey,  (5di,)  t'n'erj.  [I’roliahly  from /lipA.]  An  excliiiiia- 
tioii  of  joy  or  mutual  exhortation;  —  contrary  to  the 
Lat.  hei. 

’*  Then  hey  for  praise  and  panegyric  !  "—Prior. 

Hey'-tlay,  interj.  [For  higliHlag.]  An  expression  of 
frolic  or  exultation,  and.  sometiiiie.s,  of  wonder. 

"  Thou  speud  st  such  hey-day  wit  in  praising  him."— SAoAa. 

— n.  A  frolic;  wildness;  exuberance  of  life. 

“  .At  your  age  the  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame." — Shaks. 

Hevst-oi>-«len-berff.  (histr-opclm-bairg.)  a  town  of 
Holland,  on  the  Great  Nethe,  17  m.  S.E.  of  Antwerp; 
pop.  7,800. 
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llioli'niAn,  in  Tennessety  a  \V.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
b40  eq.  in.  Hirers.  Duck  River,  ami  iiuuierous  smaller 
streams.  S'trface,  hilly;  jmY,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore. 
Cap.  Oentreville.  }*i>p.  about  lo,5UU. 

Xlick'iiiuii  C’reek,  in  Kentucky^  enters  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  River  through  .lessamiiie  co. 

If  Bend,  in  Arkansas^  a  village  of  Missis¬ 

sippi  CO. 

fliek'ory,  n.  (Boi.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  trees  <.'arya^  or«ler  »/a^^an(iac^/e.  The  hickories  are 
exclusively  North-American.  They  are  large  ait#!  beau¬ 
tiful  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  pin-  \ 
nate  leaves.  The  tim)‘er  o^  all  of  them  is  very  hciivy,  I 
strong,  and  tenacious,  but  decays  speedily  when  exposed 
to  heat  and  moisture,  and  is  said  to  be  jieculiarly  liable 
to  injury  from  worms.  Great  tpi.antities  of  II.  are  used 
to  make  hoops  tbr  cjusks.  It  is  also  much  used  for  hand¬ 
spikes.  Musket-stocks,  shafts  of  carriages,  handies  of 
whips,  large  screws,  &c.,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species  are 
excellent  eating,  and  much  resemble  walnuts. — C.  ulha, 
the  Shell-bark  or  Shog-bark  II.  {  fig.  1286),  so  called  from  i 
its  shaggy  outer  bark  peelingoff  in  long,  narrow'  plates.  | 
yields  the  common  hichory-nul  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  U.  States ;  it  is  also  know'u  as  the  Kisky  Thomas  I^ut. 


Fig.  12S6.  —  THE  SHELL-BARK  HICKORY, 

(Carya  alha.) 

It  abounds  on  Lake  Erie,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  I’enns)  ivania.  The  trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves 
are  often  20  inches  long.  The  nuts  are  in  consideraide  I 
request,  and  are  sometimes  exported.  The  shell  is  thin  I 
but  hard,  the  kernel  sweet.  .An  oil,  which  is  used  by  l 
the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food,  i.s  obtained  from  it  by 
poiimling  and  boiling.  —  (\  sulcata,  the  Thick  Shribbarkl 
H..  a  very  similar  tree,  aliounding  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has  a  mit  witli  a  thick,; 
yellowish  shell,  wdiich  is  often  brought  to  market  in  [ 
America,  under  the  names  of  “  Springficdd  Nut”  and: 
“Gloucester  Nut.” — C.  nUvieformis  yiebls  the  Pacave  or  I 
Pecan  Nut.  sometimes  called  the  “  Illinois  Nut.” — Other ! 
spoi-ies  yield  the  Mocker  Nnt.  Pig  Nut.  and  Bitter  Nut. 

Hi€k'ory«  in  HUiwis.  a  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Schuyler  co. ;  pop.  about  850. 

If  iokop.>%  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Van  Muren  co. 

}fic*k4>ry,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  (»f  Newton  co. 

lliekory,  in  Missouri,  a  S  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
410  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Little  Niangiia  and  Donirne  de 
Terre  rivers,  and  Lindley’s  and  VVarblow  creeks.  Sur- 
/ac(»,  uneven ;  fertile,  f’an.  Itcrniitnge.  (1870) 
6.4.52. 

Hickory,  in  O’no,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  120 
ni.  E  N.E.  of  Culnmbus. 

— A  post-office  of  liUcas  co. 

Hickory,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  ;)o;).  about  1,260. 

^A  rich  and  populous  township  in  the  W.  part  of  Mercer 
co.,  celebrated  for  its  schools,  20  in  number,  with  an 
aggregate  of  1,600  pupils;  its  coal-mines,  of  which  it 
has  IS,  produce  over  2,500  tons  daily:  and  its  9  blast- 1 
furnaces  turn  out  daily  200  tons  of  first-class  pig-uietal. 
P'>p.  about  7.5O0. 

^A  townsbip  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  about  600. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co. 

HIck'ory  Barren,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  about  120  m.  S  VV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hicknry  Branch,  in  Indiana,  a  P.O.  of  Posey  co, 

Hicknry  <'orncrs.  in  Mic'dgan.  a  P.  0.  of  Barry  co. 

llick'ory  C'orners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Niag.ira  co. 

IIicl4'<»py  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Nortluimbei  lanil  co. 

Hick  ory  Creek,  in  77/inoi.<f.a  post-villageof  Fayette 
CO.,  about  80  m.  S  S.E.  of  Springfield, 

HIck'ory  I’reek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Au¬ 
drain  co.,  about  00  m.  N.E.  of  Joffer.'M>n  ('ity. 

Hickory  Creek,  in  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

llick'ory  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Rio  Llano  in 
Gillespie  co. 

Hickory  Flat,  In  Alabama,  a  P.O.  of  Chambers  co. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee 
co..  about  125  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Simpson  co. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  O.  of  Tippah  co. 

Hickory  Fork,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Gloucester  co. 

Hickory  drove,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  CO.,  abt.  37  in.  W.  of  Macon. 

Hickory  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Massac  co. 

Hickory  drove,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  70  m.  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

—A  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  314. 

—A  township  of  Scott  co.;  pop.  1,211. 


’  HloU'ory  drove,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Greaves  co. 

:  Hickory  drove,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Jackson 

I  CO.,  about  90  in.  W.  ot  Detroit. 

Hickory  tirove,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Yorkdist. 

Hickory  drove,  in  HVjjoortstn,  a  township  of  Grant 
CO. ;  pop.  about  •''bO. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
CO.  about  44  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Vandalia. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Mi  s.soun.  a  post-village  of  Cole  co., 
about  17  m.  .  of  Jefferson  City. 

11  ickory  Hill,  in  /'e:«7i«y/i‘a7ua.  u  P.  0.  of  Chester  co. 

Hickory  liill,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Beaufort 
disliicf. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Bedford  co. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

Hickory  Fe%'el,  in  Georgia,  n  post-village  of  Carroll 
CO.,  aiiout  J5  I  in.  W.N.W.  ot  Milledgeville. 

Hickory  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of 

Prairie  co. 

Hickory  l*4»iiit,  in  IHinms.  a  village  of  McDonough 
<  o..  al>out  lU  in  »S.E.  ot  Macomb. 

II  ickory  lN»iiit.  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0  of  Porter  co.  I 

Hickory  l*4»rl«  in  Missouri,  a  P.  O.  ot  Grundy  co. 

Hickory  Rj«l;;e,  iu  Illinois,  a  P.O.  of  Hancock  co. 

Ilick4»ry  HiO^e,  in  Missouri,  a  post-oilice  of  Capo 

Girardeau  co. 

Hickory  Bun,  in  Pennsytvajiia.  a  P.O.  of  Carbon  co. 

HicU4>ry  Xiiveril,  in  Maryland,  a  P.O.  of  Hartford  co. 

Hick4»ry  'l'H%'erii,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  pust-otlice  of 
Catawba  CO. 

llick'ory  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co  ,  about  8  m.  E. of  Norristown. 

— A  village  of  Venango  co. 

Hicks,  Ei.ns,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  religious 
{Society  of  Friends,  u.  on  Long  Island,  1748.  The  preacli- 
iiig  ot  //..and  the  manner  of  liis  trealment  by  a  portion 
of  Friends,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  that  society.  D.  1830. 

llicks'biir^,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  co. 

Ilick*s  Cor'ners,  a  village  of  Grenville  co.,  Upper 
Canada,  about  8  in.  S.  of  Keniptville. 

Hick!4  ioi*4l,  in  Virginia,  a  po^t-villnge,  cap.  of  Green¬ 
ville  CO.,  on  the  Meherrin  River,  about  62  m.  S.  of 
Richmond. 

HickN  mUH,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Hick*!4  Bull,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Elk  co. 

Hicks'villo,  in  Culi/ornia.  a  post-village  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  CO.,  alK>nt20  m.  S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

llickM'vilIc,  in  Ne,w  York,  a  post-village  of  Queen’s 
CO.,  about  26  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Hicks'vilic,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Defiance  co.,  about  172  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,300. 

If  ick'villc,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Oakland  co.,abt. 
29  m.  N.W,  of  Detroit. 

Hick'wall.  Hick'way,  n.  [Old  Eng.]  (Zool.)  A 
small  wood-pecker,  Picas  minor. 

Hid,  Hidden,  {.hid'n.)  pp.  of  Hide,  q.  v.  Concealed : 
secreted. 

The  several  parts  lay  hidden  io  the  piece. ”“Z>ryden. 

— Secret;  mysterious;  not  known. 

*■  What  I  have  hidden,  hope  thou  not  to  know.” —  Diyden. 

Hid  'aj^i'C,  ti.  [From  hide,  an  0.  Eng.  land-measure.]  A 
tax  formerly  levied  by  the  English  moiiarchs  on  every 
liide  of  land. 

Hidal  '§•<>,  71.  [Sp.,  corrupted  from  hijo  de  algo,  son  of 
somebody;  Pg  Jidalgo.]  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  tlie 
lower  class.  The  title,  altliougb  fre(|iU‘ntly  ajiplied  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century  and  Middle  Ages,  is  now  extinct. 

Hidal  go,  in  T  xaSy  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Mexico;  area. 
about  2,3oO  sq.  m.  hirers.  Rio  Grande,  and  Olmos  Creek. 
Siu'face,  mostly  level ;  s(nl.  fertile.  Cap.  Edinburg. 
Pop.  about  2,(K)0, 

llid'dokel,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
believed  to  be  the  Tigris. 

Hid  deii,  pp.  and  j).  a.  from  hide.  Sec  Hide  and  Hid. 

Hid'deiily,  adv.  In  a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysteriou.s 
manner. 

Hide,  t’.  a.  {imp.  hid;  pp.  hidden,  hid.)  [A  S.  hydan ; 
D.  hoeden.  to  guard,  to  watch;  Goth. /iwoton ;  \\.cud- 
diaw,  to  cover,  to  conceal ;  allied  to  Gr.  keutho.  to  cover 
closely;  Sansk.  c5ar/,  to  cover.]  To  cover;  to  conceal ; 
to  secrete;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight. 

“  Ye  little  stars  I  Jtide  your  diminished  raja.”  —  Pope. 

— To  withhobl  from  knowleilge;  to  keep  secret;  to  screen. 

“  Teach  me  ...  to  hide  tlie  fault  I  sce."^Pope. 

— To  shelter ;  to  prot(M:t ;  to  keep  in  safety  ;  us,  to  Aide  in 
a  place  of  security. 

To  hide  the  face.,  to  discountenance;  to  withdraw  grace 
or  favor. 

“  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled.” — P$.  xxx.  7. 

To  hide  the,  face.  from,  to  overlook;  to  pass  without 
censure. — To  bo  displeased  with;  to  exhibit  severity  to. 
—  To  hide,  one's  self,  to  secure  one's  safety  ;  to  prevent 
detection. 

— V.  n.  To  lie  or  to  lie  concealed  or  secreted;  to  withdraw 
from  sight  or  observation  ;  to  abscond. 

“  Rred  to  disguise,  in  public  ’lls  you  hide."— Pope. 

TJide-and-seek.  a  play  among  children,  in  which  some 
hide  th.'it  the  others  may  fiml  them. 

lliile,  r.  a.  To  flog;  to  beat:  to  whip;  to  flagellate; 
as,  to  hide  a  rowdy.  (Used  both  in  England  and  the  U. 
States.) 

Hide,  77.  [.A.S.  Ayde,  from  ?iyda77 ;  Dn.A»ft'd,'  Ger.Aaid; 
Dan.  and  Icel.  hud.  See  verb  above.]  That  which  covers 
and  protects  the  fleali  or  the  body  of  an  animal ;  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  ilressed. 

(Com.)  The  skin  of  some  of  the  larger  animals,  which 
are  specially  adajiteil  for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and 
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which  are  also  a  source  of  glue.  The  term  is  applied 
chiefly  to  those  of  cattle,  the  horse  und  the  hippopota¬ 
mus,  and  of  the  buff'alu  when  intended  fur  tanning. 
The  skins  of  young  cattle  are  distinguished  as  Kip.s.  and 
tliose  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal,  &c.,  even  though  in 
tended  for  leather,  are  called  skms. 

— Tlie  human  skin  ; — used  iu  a  conteinptnons  sense. 

“  Oh,  tiger's  buurt,  wrapt  iu  a  woman's  hide."~-Shakt. 

Hide,  Hyilo,  n.  [A.S.  hyd.]  An  old  English  measure 
of  land.  Its  contents  are  not  quite  certain,  but  are 
stated  to  have  been  100  Norman,  or  120  English  aci  es. 
Hi<le'-b4>till4l,  a.  Having  the  liide  close  ;— applied  to 
a  lioi'se  or  a  cow  when  the  skin  sticks  so  closely  to  the 
ribs  ami  back  as  not  to  !»e  easily  loosened  or  raised. 

{A7'boricultu7’e.)  A  term  applied  to  trees  in  wliich  the 
bark  does  not  swell  freely  in  proportion  to  tlie  growth 
of  the  tree. 

Hid  'eons,  a.  [Fr.  Au/pmx.]  Frightful;  terrible;  hor¬ 
rible;  ghastly;  shocking  to  the  ej'e.  —  Distressing  or 
repugnant  to  the  ear;  discordant;  provoking  terror, 
dismay,  or  contusion;  a&,  a  Ait/eoas  yell.  —  Hateful;  de¬ 
testable;  loatlisonie. 

Hid'ooii^ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  frighten;  dread- 
tnllv;  shockingly. 

Hid  ootisiieKH,  n.  Frightfulness  to  the  eye;  dread- 
fnliie.ss ;  horriblenes.s. 

Hi<l'or,  77.  One  who  hides,  secretes,  or  conceals. 
Hid'iiig',  71.  Cuncealinent ;  wiihdrawnient ;  a  with¬ 
holding. 

llid'iiig'-plnre,  n.  A  secret  place;  a  spot  adapted 
to  concealment. 

llidrol'io,  n,  [Gr.  hidrotos,  sweat.]  (Med.)  A  medi¬ 
cine  to  promote  j»ei>piration. 

11  io,  V.  n.  [A.S.  higan,  higian  ;  lcv\.hagga.  to  move.] 
To  hasten;  to  move  or  run  with  haste;  to  go  in  haste; 
to  speed.  (Used  jirincijialiy  in  poetical  composition.) 

Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea.’’— Hoiter. 
lliolinar,  (heeVmar.)  a  lake  of  central  Sweden,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tlie  districts  of  Nykioping.  Oorebro.  and 
Westeraas;  area.  40  m.  in  length,  by  an  average  of  8  m. 
in  width.  It  communicates  with  Lake  Malar  by  the  Or, 
or  Batka. 

Hiol'niito,  n.  {Min.)  A  black  mineral  from  the  Ka- 
rarfvet  mine  near  Fahlnn,  Sweilcii.  ll  la  a  stanno-tan- 
tatale  of  iron,  nranium,  and  yttria,  of  complicated  coiu- 
jiosition  :  sp.  gr.  5'S2.  —  Dana. 

H  iorR'oilllll,  V.  [Or.  hierakos.  a  hawlc,  —  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  vision  of  birds  of  prey.]  (Bot.)  The  Hawk- 
weetis,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Asteracetc.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  with  leaves  alternate,  entire  or  toothed:  in¬ 
volucre  more  or  less  imbricated,  ovoid,  many-flowered  ; 
scales  very  unequal.  //.  Canadense,.  II.  7'enosnm.  and  II. 
paiiiculatum.  are  American  sjiecies.  ll.muy'orum,  the 
Golden-lungwort,  or  Wall-Ilawk-weed,  is  a  native  of 
Europe. 

Hie'ra>|>ic'ra,  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  pikros.  l»it- 
ter.]  (Med.)  The  Holy  Bitter,  vulgarly  called  hickery- 
pickery.  —  a  very  excellent  old-fasbioned  tonic  bitter, 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  aloes  with  two 
parts  of  canella  alba.  Dose.  3^  a  drachm. 
llierap'oliK.  [Or.,  sacred  city.]  (Anc.Geog)  A  city 
of  Dhrygia,  near  the  junction  <»f  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Meander,  celebrated  fi»r  its  warm  springs,  and  its  cave 
I’liitonium,  from  \vbi<  li  arose  a  nuqihitic  vapor  which 
was  poisonous  to  all  but  tlie  priests  of  ('ybele.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  church  was  early  established  here,  and  St.  Paul 
mentions  it,(CV7/.  iv.  12, 13.)  The  city  is  now  desolate,  but 
its  ruins  still  exhibit  many  traces  of  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dor. —  2.  A  city  of  Syria,  called  .ft«77i5yc/?  by  the  early 
natives,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtoreth. 

Hierarch,  (ht'e-riirk.)  n.  [Gr.  hie.rarches;  Fr.  hU- 
rarqup..]  A  ruler,  or  one  who  governs  sacri-d  things. 

“Angela,  under  their  hierarcht  Id  order?  bright.”— i/dion. 
Illerar'chal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 
II  ierar'oliicJkl,  a.  Behmging  to  a  hierarchy,  or  to 
sacred  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

II  i'erarclilKiii.  ri.  Ruling  principles  of  a  hierarchy. 
Hierarchy,  (Ai'f!-rar-/.e,)  rc.  [Gr.  hiei'os.  sacred,  and 
archon.  government.]  {Er.cl  \tlist.)  Literally,  H.  means 
a  holy  governmeut.  and  is  nyed  to  signify  either  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  government  of  the  Chri.stian  Church,  or 
ecclesiastical  polity,  comprehending  different  orders  of 
clergymen,  and  tlu^  govei Lment  of  the  Church  over  the 
State,  'faken  in  the  for.ner  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
internal  government  o.  the  Church,  the  II.  arose  with 
the  formation  of  the  Cliristians  on  an  iinlependent  estab¬ 
lishment  ;  for,  although  presbyters,  or  elders,  w'ere  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  earliest  congregations  of  Christians, 
yet  tlieir  constitution  v  as  es.sentially  democmtic, — each 
and  all  of  the  nieml.ers  having  a  share  in  the  concerns 
of  the  whole  s(»ciuty,  ami  a  vote  in  the  election  of  elders, 
the  exclusion  of  renegades,  and  the  reception  of  pros¬ 
elytes.  Afterwardu.  the  government  of  the  Church  be¬ 
came  more  and  imae  transferred  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
elders  ;  and  in  tlie  2<1  century,  the  bishops  became  chiefs, 
ami  took  all  autlK.rityJn  their  own  hands,  ulthongh  the 
elders  were  still  possessed  of  some  semblance  of  power. 
In  the  capitals  of  ilifferent  provinces,  the  bishops  were 
ti‘rme<l  tnetropolnans,  and  were  superior  in  office  to  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  thus,  gradimlly,  an  aydstocratical 
H.  was  formed,  and  the  “  metropolitans”  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jernsalpin  were  called 
“Patriarchs,”  and  looked  up  to  as  the  heads  of  the 
Cliurch,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  —  According 
to  Dionysius  the  vlr#>opa;;/^c.'//.  also  denotes  a  division 
of  the  angels  which  were  divided  into  thi'ee  of  these  sep¬ 
arate  constitutions.  The  first  II.  w.as  c<7inposed  of  the 
cherubim.  sera}>hiin.Km\  thrones;  the  second  oidominians. 
virtues,  and  powers;  and  the  third,  of  principalities 
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angels,  and  archangels.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  reckon  4, 
and  others  10  hierarchies,  or  orders  of  angels. 

IIierHti€^(/a-e-rd<'iA*,)  a.  [Gr.  hteratiKos,  from  Aieros, 
sacred,  hiersuSy  a  priest.]  Sacerdotal;  pertaining  to 
jndests;  priestly;  consecrated  to  sacred  uses; — e.specially 
applied  to  the  emblematic  cliaracter  used  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests.  —  See  Hikroolyphics. 

Hie  roH,  in  France.  See  Hykkes. 

Ili'ero,  or  fliVroii  1.,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Gelon  u.c.  47S.  He  carried  on  war  for 
several  years  with  Theroii,  tyrant  of  Agrigentuin,  and 
Ills  son  and  successor  Thnisyd^eus,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
defeated  and  got  expelled.  In  474  he  gained,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Cuiua‘ans,  a  groat  victory  over  the 
Elrusca:.*,  whose  naval  power  did  not  recover  the  blow, 
lliero  was  a  patron  of  scholars,  ami  his  court  was  made 
illustrious  by  the  presence  of  J'jschylus,  I’indar,  Siino- 
nidt‘8,  Xenophanes,  and  other  distinguished  Greeks.  He 
was  also  freipiently  a  successful  competitor  in  the  games 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  Hi.s  government  was  very  des¬ 
potic,  and  was  supported  by  mercenary  guards  and  a 
spy-system.  D.  at  Catania,  n.  c.  4G7. 

IIlERO  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  w;is  the  son  of  Hierocles,  said 
to  be  a  de8cen<ianc  of  Gelun.  After  di&tinguUhing 
himself  in  the  Sicilian  war  of  Pyrrhus,  he  wjis  chosen, 
in  B.  c.  275,  general  of  the  Syracusan  army.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  war  with  the  Maniertines,  who  had  invaded 
the  island  and  taken  Mes.>iua.  and  in  270  was  chosen 
king  by  the  Syracusans.  The  .Maniertines  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  alliance  of  Rome,  lliero  in  261  allied  him¬ 
self  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  gained  a  footing. in 
the  island,  and  thus  began  the  fir>t  Punic  war.  De¬ 
feated  by  Appins  Claudius  in  the  following  year,  lliero 
ihade  peace  with  the  Romans,  ami  became  their  laith- 
ful  ami  Very  useful  ally.  Under  his  government  his 
subjects  enjoyed  great  prosperity;  he  nuule  some  e.xcel- 
leut  laws,  which  the  Romans  retained  after  their  con- 
que.st  of  Sicily;  avoitled  all  parade  of  royalty:  fostered 
commerce,  ami  strengtheneti  and  heautifi-al  Syr.icnse. 
The  inatliematician  .Archimedes  lived  in  his  reign, 
lliero  D.  R.  c.  215,  aged  92. 

n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  chloa,  gniss.] 
{Bot.)  l  he  Holy- grasses,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminac^'X.  //.  l)  »reali.<,  the  Holy  or  Stuieca  grass,  is 
a  gra.ss  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  brownish  glo.^sy  la.x 
panicle.  It  is  luund  in  tlie  north  of  Europe,  ami  in 
America  tr«>m  Virginia  up  to  the  .Arctic  regions.  It  has 
a  sweet  smell,  like  that  of  vernal  gr:us.s;  ami  in  Iceland, 
vvliere  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used  for  scenting  apartment.^ 
and  clotlies.  In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed  on  tlie 
floors  of  places  of  worship  on  iestival-days,  whence  its 
name,  and  that  of  the  genus. 

IIierocle.s,(/ii-«’r'o-A:/'i<’.<.)  The  naineof  several  Greeks. 

—  1.  A  professt)r  of  rhetoric  at  Alabanda,  in  Caria:  he 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  what  Cicero  called ‘‘the 
A.-'iatic ”  style  of  eloquence.  Lived  in  the  Ist  century 
befi>retlieChristi.inaji*a.  —  2.  A  writer  on  the  veterinary 
art,  of  whose  work  three  chapters  h.ive  been  preserved. 

—  d.  \  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have  rtouri^.hed 
about  tlie  time  of  Hadrian. — 4.  .4  writer  of  a  work, 
which,  under  the  title  of  “  Travelling  Companion,  ' gave 
a  description  of  the  provinces  of  the  E;istern  empire. 
This  work  was  edited  and  printed  by  Wesseling,  at  .Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  1735.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  ilm 
6th  century.  —  5.  A  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  who  was 
president  of  Rithyniii,  and  alterwards  governor  ot  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  he  ctmmiitted  numherless  cruelties.  He 
wrote  some  books  against  the  Clirihtians,  mentioned  by 
LacUntin.s  and  Eusebius.  Tiie  remains  of  his  writings 
were  published  by  Bishop  Dearson  in  1054,  witha  curious 
discourse  upon  them.  Lived  in  the  4tli  century.  —  G.  An 
Alexandrine  Dlabmic  pliilo.sojdnT.  who  wrote  seven 
books  on  Providence  and  Destiny, and  a  commentary  on 
theG'ddeii  Verses  of  Pythagoras;  the  latter  of  which 
is  extant,  also  fragments  of  the  former.  Lived  in  the 
5th  century. 

Hieroc'racy,  n.  [Or.  hi^ros.  ami  Arrofo^, power.]  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  government;  hierarcliy. 

Ilierojglypll,  71.  [Fr.  fneroglgphe ;  Gr. 

sacred,  ami  glyplto.  to  hollow  out,  to  engrave  or 
carve.]  .4  sacred  sculptured  orcarved  character  or  symbol. 

Hiero;;:lyi>li  ie,  or  llioro^^lyph  U*ai,  «.  (Fr. 
hUrogfi/p'ivfue.]  Relating  to  hieroglyphics ;  emblematic ; 
expressive  of  some  meaning  by  characters,  pictures,  or 
figures. 

—  Enigmatical:  occult;  obscure;  iisjiteroglgphical  scruwl. 

IIiero;^lyi>li'i<*ally,  (wie.  Emblematically;  in  an 
hieroglypliic  manner. 

Ilieroj^IypliicH,  (^hl-e-ro-gltfiks,)  n.  pi.  A  term  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  the  represenUitions  of  animals  or  oth'-r 
forms,  used  to  express  language,  and  more  especially  t** 
those  found  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  liave  u-‘ed  almnt 
symbols,  by  means  <»f  which  they  were  enabled  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  coiTeetly  aud  clearly.  .4mong  the 
ancient  Greeks  this  mode  of  writing  was  called  liiero- 
glyphic,  or  hifrograohic ;  an<l  its  invention  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  Tholh,  tile  Egyptian  Hermes.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  hieroglyphics  consist  of  representations  of  tlie 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  human  form,  animals,  fishea, 
works  of  art,  Ac.,  which  were  cither  engraved  in  reliefs 
sunk  below  the  surface,  or  traced  with  a  reed  pen  on  slabs 
of  stone,  jneces  of  wood,  or  leaves  ol  the  papyrus.  Inthe 
Egyptian  monuments  the  hieroglyphics  are  sometim-'s 
plain,  and  sometimes  (lec<»rated  with  colors.  Tliose  found 
on  coffins  appear  to  have  been  tracial  out  and  afterwards 
colored;  those  inscribed  on  papyri  are  merely  sketched 
out,  and  are  called  linear  hiernghjp'is.  They  are  arranged 
in  perpendicular  or  horizontal  columns,  separated  by 
lines,  and  in  some  cases  distributeii  in  a  sporadic  manner 
in  the  area  of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer.  II.  ap¬ 


pear  on  the  walls  of  the  earliest  tombs,  and  are  even 
found  scrawled  on  the  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the 
great  pyramid  of  King  Cheoi^s.  They  contimied  in  use 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years,  wlien  they  were  supcrsedeil 
by  a  more  condensed  writing,  called  the  Demolic,  and 
lastly  by  the  modern  Coptic,  on  the  intrudiictiou  of 
Christianity.  All  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  deciphering 
hieroglyphics  was  lost  from  the  loth  to  tlie  16th  cen¬ 
tury;  aud  (Ui  the  revival  of  learning,  the  task  wa.s  un¬ 
dertaken  in  vain,  till  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
in  1799,  when  a  clue  to  their  interpretation  was  gained. 
In  1814  Young  was  the  lirst  to  discover,  from  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  on  this  stone,  and  that  of  Bereiiicoon  a  door¬ 
way  in  the  south  corner  of  Karnac,  that  certain  H.  were 
used  to  represent  sounds, and  not  ideas  c.xclu^lvely,as  had 
been  believed  up  to  that  time.  From  that  period  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics  has  been  jmrsued  by  many  leiirned  men. 
Hiert»glyphs  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  idroyraphs, 
orsymbols  representing  ideas,  not  sounds  ;  and  phonHiCii, 
which'  spell  tlie  sound  of  the  word  tlie  sense  of  which 
they  are  intended  to  c»mvey.  Nearly  all  the  inscriptions 
are  principally  composed  of  phonetics,  which  are  easily 
distinguisiied  by  their  constant  recurrence.  The  ideo¬ 
graphs  are  divided  into  two  chusses.  —  first,  those  wdiich 
represent  the  object  directly ;  as  a  wolf  to  represent  that 
animal,  a  man  having  the  head  of  an  ibis  to  represent 
the  god  Thoth,  a  bundle  of  flax  to  represent  flax,  Ac.;  — 
secondly,  those  which  arc  enigmatic,  and  express  the 
idea  by  less  direct  means;  ivs  a  woman  heating  a  tam¬ 
bourine  to  express  joy,  a  smoking  pail  for  milk,  an  ape 
for  anger  or  irritability,  and  a  jackal  for  cunning.  The 
number  of  these  particnlai  signs,  however,  was  not 
many,  as  a  certain  class  of  them  was  u^ed  to  express 
more  ideas  than  one.  Thus  a  figure  representing  a 
seated  man  signified  man  in  all  his  relations,  functions, 
and  t'tlices;  meaning  eitlier  father,  hri>ther,  governor, 
priest,  Ac.;  the  particular  meaning  being  conveyed  by 
the  arningeun-nt  of  phonetics  before  the  sign.  In  the 
same  manner  all  acts  of  locomotion  were  represented  by 
tw’o  legs  in  the  act  of  walking;  all  actions  where  the 
arms  were  required,  by  an  arm  holding  a  stick;  all 
precious  stones  by  a  ring;  aixl  all  beasts  and  objwts 
maile  of  leather  by  a  skin.  The  II.  closely  resemble  in 
thfir  use  the  cuneiform  characters  of  the  Assyrians. 
(See  Ci'NKiFoRM.)  The  Chinese  mode  of  writing  is  also 
very  similar  to  the  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  Egypt  in  the 
useof  the  plxmetics.  The  ideographs  are  often  preceded 
by  a  group  of  phonetics  iinlieating  the  spelling.  Thus 
Ansh,  a  w»)!f,  is  j>recedod  by  a  hare  A,  a  line  of  water 
xV,  ami  a  basin  SII;  a  jackal,  crafty,”  is  preceded 

by  the  hack  of  a  chair  and  a  chisel  li.  Those  //.  called 
plu>netic8  are  fewer  in  numbtr  than  the  ideographs,  and 
are  diviiled  into  two  chvsses — those  ending  in  vowels 
and  those  ending  in  consonants.  The  former  are  filly- 
two  in  number;  aud  as  they  represent  eighteen  sounds 
of  the  sptjkeii  language,  answ’er  llie  purpose  of  a  jmre 
alphabet.  The  grammatical  forms,  the  abstract  jirefixes 
and  affixes,  substantive,  ami  auxiliary  verbs,  —  in  fact, 
the  great  body  of  the  language,  is  composed  of  tlie  pho¬ 
netics.  Thegroujis  of  phoneticj  preceding  the  ideograplis 
are  constantly  interchanged  among  tliemselves ;  and 
during  the  long  period  of  tliree  ihonsand  years,  similar 
texts  in  the  papyri  show  hundreds  of  words  written 
with  different  symbols.  The  Iiieroglyphical  inscriiitions 
on  stone  anmng  the  Egyiitlaus  are  all  religious,  histori¬ 
cal,  or  sepulchral.  All  their  hooks,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Rituals,  or  hieratic  books,  were  written  in  a  cur¬ 
sive  or  flowing  hand,  of  a  very  distinct,  clear  shape, 
with  headings  at  the  tops  of  tlie  pages.  This  hieratic 
character,  as  it  is  called,  did  not  employ  so  many  sym¬ 
bols  as  the  hieroglyphic,  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
alphabetic  system.  It  continued  in  u^e  till  the  2<l  or  3d 
century  alter  the  birth  of  Christ.  After  the  8lh  century 
B.C.,  it  was  only  use<l  for  religious  purposes.  The  de¬ 
motic  character  was  at  first  only  an  ahri<lgnient  of  the 
hieratic  forms ;  but  it  raiddly  lo^t  all  resemblance,  and 
filially  tried  to  accommodate  the  written  language  as 
ne.arly  as  jiossihle  to  the  ulphahelical  Greek  and  IMioeni- 
ci.iii  system.s  then  known  to  tlm  Egyptians.  It  remained 
in  use  till  tlie  3d  century  a.  n..  when  it  gave  w.iy  to 
the  Coptic.  During  the  time  ol  Cleim-nt  it  wa.s  first 
learnetl  by  the  beginners,  who  then  proceedetl  to  learn 
the  hieratic,  and  atlerw’ards  the  hienigl.vphic,  then  an 
old  and  dead  wi  lting.  The  ancient  Etliiopians  carved 
//.on  their  pyramids  and  nvuiuments,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptiaii.s.  Tliucliaracters  reseinliU*  those  in  use  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  Iiieroglyphical 
in.scriptions  haveaUo  been  found  at  Niueveh,  Ki>yuujik, 
and  in  the  islaml.s  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  term 
II.  Inw  been  applied  to  the  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs, 
or  ancient  Mexicans.  The  subject  delineated,  such  as  a 
monarch  or  a  ti»wn,  was  absolutely  painted,  and  certain 
hieroglyphs  were  introduced  in  onler  to  aid  the  expla¬ 
nation.  The  symbol  expressing  the  king’s  name  is 
attached  by  a  cord  <»ver  the  hea<l  of  the  monarclf;  that 
of  th-  town  over  it.  and  so  on.  .4fter  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  it  is  said  that  the  monks  used  the.se 
syinhols,  according  to  their  sounds,  to  write  the  l^ord  a 
Prayer  and  other  religions  formulas.  The  term  II.  was 
appU<*il  by  w'riters  in  the  IGth  century  to  emblemata  or 
de\  ice.s  sjonholizing  sentences  taken  from  tlieGreek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relation  to  Egyptian  If. 
Almanac-makers  and  astridc»ger8  have  also  applied  the 
term  hieroglyphic  to  the  symbolical  pictures  which  are 
supposed  l<>  in*  prophetic  of  coming  events. 

H ierojar'I.V|>hi^^»t,  n.  A  person  conversant  w’ith  liie- 
roglyphics. 

Ili'ero^jrraiii,  n.  [Gr.  sacred,  and writ¬ 

ings.]  A  kind  of  sacred  writing. 

Hieroffraimiiat'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  written  in 
I  Uierograuis,  or  sacred  writing. 
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If iero^rrani^niatist,  n.  [Gr.  hierogrammateuSy  a 
sacred  scribe.]  A  writer  of  hierograms,  or  one  skilled 
in  hier<»glyi)hic8  ;  particularly,  one  of  an  order  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests  whose  duty  it  wa.s  to  keep  the  sacred  reconls, 
t(i  teach  the  ritual,  ami  to  insure  its  accurate  observance. 

Ilioro;;: rapli'ie,  liiero^rapli'ical,  a.  [Gr  hie- 
ro.'t,  sacred,  and  yraphikus,  Iroiii  grapkeiny  bj  write.] 
Pertaining  to  sacred  writing. 

II  ioi’ol'atry,  n.  [Or.  hierns,  and  latreia,  wor-hip.] 
Saint-worohip,  or  devotional  homage  to  sacred  thing.s. 

H  ic^rolo^' ic,  llieroloj;;''ioal«  a.  Relating,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  hierology. 

Illorot'o;;:iMt«  7i.  One  skilled  in  hierology. 

llier4>ro;^'y,  n.  [Or.  hierologia.]  A  treatise  or  dis¬ 
course  on  sacred  things;  e.specially,  the  science  of  the 
ancient  Egyjitian  inscriptions  and  sacred  writings. 

Ili'oroiiiaiicy,  ri.  [Gr. /n>7*om<i7i/''ifi.]  The  art  of  di¬ 
vination  from  the  a[)pearances  presented  by  the  victims 
offered  in  ancient  sacrifices. 

Hi  <»ra-inar'tyr,  71.  A  priest-martyr. 

Haoroiiiill^'lllon«  7i.  [Gr.  hieromnemon,  an  observer 
of  sacrifices.]  {0're.ek  Hist.)  The  title  ol  one  of  the  two 
deputies  sent  to  the  rmaTings  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  by  each  li  ihe  forming  that  confederacy.  His 
office  was,  as  the  name  imports,  to  Huperinleml  the  re¬ 
ligions  rites  oil  the  occasion.  It  also,  in  some  of  the 
Greek  state.s,  denoted  a  priest,  and  also  a  magistrate. 

Hioroii'yaiiiles*  71.;^/.  {Bed.  list.)  An  order  of  her¬ 
mits,  which  grew  out  of  the  third  onler  of  St.  Francis 
(see  Francisc.^ns).  It  was  founded  by  St.  Thomas  of 
Sienna,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XL  in  1374. — 
(.4lso  w’ritten  Jeronymites.) 

Hieroii'y iiilis«  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  grandson  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Hiero  II.  .After  reigning  10  months,  he  was 
assiussinated,  and  all  his  family  exterminated,  B.  c.  214. 

Hioro|»Biaiit«  {hi  crht-fduty)  n.  [Gr..  from  /aViw,  sa¬ 
cred.  and  }thainl,  I  show.]  {GreeJe  Hist)  'J'he  title 
borne  by  the  priests  who  initiated  canditlates  at  the 
Ffleusinian  Mysteries.  He  wjis  necessarily  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  held  the  office,  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  high  religions  importance,  for  lite. 

Hi^roplian'tic,  a.  [Gr.  hierophanlikos.]  Pertaining 
to  hierophants. 

Hios'ter*H  Mill,  in  PenUssylvania.  a  P.O.  of  Berks  co. 

in  Connecticut,  a  pi»^t-v illage  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ilartfonl. 

Hi^'';;‘jn‘s  Point*  in  AlaskUy  a  cape  forming  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  N.  entrance  to  the  channel  of  Revilla- 
Gige<lo  ;  Lat.  55°  27'  N..  Lmi.  131®  34'  W. 

Hi54''t?in^*I>^>*’t,  in  Inva,  a  post-office  of  .Tackaon  co. 

O'/m,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  47  m.  above  Cincinnati;  pop. 
about  750. 

Hi$;^'5£‘insville*  in  Iflinmsyft.  P.  0.  of  Vermilion  co. 

in  New  I'ork,  a  post-vill.igo  of  Oneida 
c<i..  about  110  m.  M'.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hi;^';i'lo.  v.  n.  [See  IUgule,  Hawk,  and  Huckster.] 
To  carry  and  hawk  jirovisions,  vegetables,  &c ,  about 
for  public  sale. —  To  chaffer  :  to  haggle;  to  be  tedious, 
nice,  or  close-fisted  in  making  a  bargain. 

Hi^';::le<ly-pi;.ir  Topsy-turvy  ;  upside- 

down  ;  at  sixes  and  sevens;  in  confusion  and  disorder; 
a.s,  everything  is  higgledy-piggledy  just  now.  (U.->ed 
Collofinially.) 

Hi^f'^'lor*  71.  One  who  carries  provisions,  Ac.,  about 
for  sale.  —  One  who  cliatfers  or  haggles  in  making  bar¬ 
gains. 

Hi|;'li,  (hi.)  a.  (romp,  iiioiier  ;  sufxr.  HionEST.)  [A.  S. 
heuhy  heach  ;  D.  ho  y  ;  Gei*.  ho^h  ;  Goth,  hanh  :  led.  hda  ; 
Swed.  A  Gotli.  hug ;  probaidy  l/ased  upon  the  Sansk.  adhi, 
over,  above.]  Elevated:  lifted  up;  far  above  the  earlli 
or  its  surface;  elevated  above,  or  fur  above  the  horizon; 
raised  above  any  object;  lolty;  sublime;  as.  a  high 
mountain,  a  high  tower,  the  sun  is /1/7/1  in  the  heavens. 
—  Exalted  in  nature  or  <lignity  ;  elevafedin  rank. office, 
or  comiition  ;  chief;  eminent ;  b>fty  :  as.  high  renown,  a 
high  station.  —  “'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are 
drawu.’’(/b;>^,) — Nuhle:  illU'tri»»us;  of  gentle  birth;  jus.  a 
inuMoi high  family.  —  .Magniininious;  dignified;  exalt»*d 
in  sentiment;  distinguisiied;  jire-emineut ;  hoiiorulile. 
“Tlie  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.”  —  Arrogant ;  proud  ; 
bojustful ;  osteiitiitious  :  —  employed  in  a  bad  sense  ;  m.s, 

h  gh  and  threatening  language.”  {Clarendon.)  — Loud  ; 
boisterous:  blusterous:  tempestuous;  violent;  forcil/le; 

a  high  am,  a  high  wind.  —  Strong;  mighty;  power¬ 
ful;  sometimes,  nnijestic;  triumphant;  victorious;  as, 
high  passions. — Severe;  oppressive:  violent:  as,  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hainl. —  Solemn:  mighty;  held 
in  veneration  ;  as,  high  in.stincts.”  {  W’u,  d.^worth.) — 
Full ;  comiilete ;  great :  rich  ;  luxurious;  strong ;  vivid  ; 
deep ;  as,  high  noon,  high  heat,  high  seasoning,  high  color¬ 
ing,  high  living,  high  pleasure,  Ac.  — Very  abstruse; 
profound  ;  difliciilt  to  comprehend;  complex. 

“  Thev  meet  to  liejir  and  answer  such  hiyk  Ujlngs.”  —  Shak$. 

—Dear:  costly ;  of  a  great  juice  or  value;  prt^-ious  ;  greatly 
prized  ;  as,  a  high  rate  of  purchase.  —  Cajiital :  great ;  — 
opposed  to  little;  asy  high  treason,  in  distinction  from 
pdty  treason. 

{(Viron.)  Remote  in  past  time;  far  advanced  into  an- 
tiijuity. 

{G>'og.)  Remote  from  the  equator,  north  or  Ronth; 
advjincing  in  Lat.  from  the  line:  as,  a/uV//<  t»‘mj»erature. 

{Mas)  Acute:  sliarp:  —  in  contradistinction  to  grave 
or  low;  as,  a  high  pitch,  a  hig^  note,  a  high  sound. 

{Fine  Art.s.)  Wrought  so  as  to  stjiml  jirominently 
from  the  surface;  as, /iiV/^-relief;  also,  lar  advanced  in 
perfection  of  style;  as,  high  art. 

High  admiral.  (iVur.)  In  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
admiral;  the  highest  rankof  mlmirjil.—  High  and  dry, 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  a  dry  plsice; 
as,  a  vessel  high  and  dry.  — High  constable.  {Eng.  Law.) 
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A  chief  of  police  in  some  cities ;  a  superintendent  officer 
or  constalmlary.  —  High  day.  (.Scn;>l’.)  A  siiint's  day; 
a  festival;  as,  high  days  and  holidays. —  High  jinhs^ 
(derived  from  an  old  Scottish  pastime,)  a  festive  time  ; 
fine  doings;  jollity. —  High  living^  luxiiriims  diet; 
feeding  upon  rich  or  costly  food.  —  High  nnon^  mid¬ 
day;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian. — 
High  operation.  {Surg.)  Kxtraction  of  the  stone  from 
the  bladder.  —  High  pla.ce.  {^^ript.)  An  elevated  place 
whereon  sacrifices  were  offered.  —  High  sciiool.  See 
School.  —  High  seas.,  the  ocean  beyond  the  boundary 
of  jurisdiction  of  any  country;  also,  the  waters  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  limits  of  low-water  mark.  —  High 
ste.am,  a  head  or  high  j)res8ure  of  Kteam,  that  is  over  50 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  —  High  time^  projier  time  for 
anything  to  be  done;  fit  occasion.  —  Iligh  treason. 
(Law.)  Treason  against  a  state  or  government.  See 
Tre.vson.  —  High  water,  highest  flo«»d  of  the  tide;  also, 
the  time  thereof.  —  High-water  mark,  the  margin  de¬ 
noting  the  customary  or  periodical  flow  of  the  tide; 
that  line  of  the  sea-beach  reached  by  flood-water. — 
High  wine,  distilled  wine;  pure  alcohol  or  liquors. 

Note.  High  is  extensively  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  compound  words,  the  majority  of  which  are  self- 
explanatory;  as,  A»^/i-red, /iJ^/<-crowned,  Ai^A-flavored, 
/«7/i-priced,  /iiVy^-shouldered,  Ac. 

HiklB,  adi\  To  a  great  altitmie;  eminently;  greatly; 
with  deep  thouglit;  profoundly;  powerfully.  “He 
reasoned  high." —  Hiltoti. 

— n.  Al«)ft ;  a  high  place ;  ah  elevation  ;  superior  region  ; 
as,  on  high,  from  high. 

lli^li'*nimod,  (-dmd,)  a  Having  lofty  aims  or  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  as,  “  high-aini»'d  hopes.”  —  Crashaw. 

n.  (Eccl.)  The  altar  at  which  alone 
high-ma.ss  is  celebrated  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Hig'li'^bailiir,  (-6d7i/’,)  »i.  The  chief  bailiff;  also,  in 
England,  the  chief  municipal  officer  of  certain  townt  ; 
also,  an  officer  belonging  to  a  county-court.  (Eng.) 
lIig:li'baiikH,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
White  River,  abt.  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

in  Missouri,  a  post-(ifiice  of  Cass  co.* 
Hit'll '•ble<it,  a.  Supremely  happy.  “The  mind  of  God 
high-birst." —  Milton. 

lIi$;'li'-blown,  a.  Much  puffed  with  wind  ;  self-in¬ 
flated.  as  with  pride  or  vanity, 
lli^li'-born.  a.  Being  of  imble  birth  or  extraction, 
lli^'li'-bouiid,  V.  n.  To  spring  upwards;  to  bound 
aloft. 

lli^li'-bred,  a.  Well-bred;  with  aristocratic  tastes  and 
manners  ,  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  as,  a  high-bred  air. 
llijliii  ill  A  ‘ew  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  lluntenliui  co. 

•built,  {-but,)  a.  Of  lofty  structure  or  elevation. 
**  His  look  haughty  as  his  pile,  and  proud."  —  J/t7(on. 

— Covered  with  a  lofty  edifice  or  building. 

“  The  hiyh-biiiU  elephant  bis  castle  rears."  —  Creech. 

n.  {Eccl.)  That  section  of  the  Kpisco- 
pal  ('hurch  which  maintains  the  highest  notions  re¬ 
specting  Episcopacy,  the  authority  of  bishops,  Ac.  See 
PROTR.MVXT  episcopal  CmURCH. 
Hi^li'-oliiircli'isin,  n.  The  theological  doctrines, 
and  ritualistic  principles  of  the  lligli-Church  party, 
lli^li'-cliitroli'iiiaii,  n.  An  adherent  of  lligh- 
Church  tenets. 

lli^rh  •climbing^,  {-klim'ing,)  a.  Climbing  to  a  high 
elevation. 

— Presenting  difficulties  of  ascent. 
llig:h'-ooloro<l.  Illg:li'*coloiiro<l,  {-luVlurd,)  a. 
Exhibiting  a  strong,  deep,  or  glaring  color;  as, 
colored  Vk-\v\e.  —  Vivid;  picturesque;  forcibly  represent¬ 
ed  ;  as,  a  high-colored  narrative. 
lligpli-Coiiisni^Mioii.  (C'otirt  of.)  n.  {Eng.  Hist.) 
A  court  established  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  without  power  to  fine. 

a.  Having  great  or  lofty  schemes 

or  designs.  —  Dryden. 

iiigii'  •ein  bowed,  {-ein-hod',)  a.  Loftily  arched. 

Milton. 

lli^h  Falls,  in  New  I’brisa  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  70  m.  S.W*.  by  W*.  of  Albany. 
llig:lt’-fed.  a.  Pampered:  fed  on  luxurious  diet. 
Hi^’h  -feediiig;'.  n.  Luxury  in  diet;  high-living, 
lligrll'-now'il.  ( -^dn,)  a.  Elated;  pompous;  jiroud  ; 
as,  high-flown  hopes.  —  Turgid;  stilted;  extravagant; 
bombastic;  as,  high-Jlotvn  language. 

Ilif^rh'-fliislied,  a.  Elevated;  gi’atified;  ex¬ 

hilarated. 

If  igrh'-flyer.  n.  One  who  carries  his  notions  or  prin¬ 
ciples  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance;  as,  a  political  high- 
flyer. 

llig:ti'-fly  iiig*,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims,  opinions, or 
aspirations. 

If  ig:li  Forest,  in  Minne.sotn,  a  post-township  of  Olm¬ 
sted  CO.,  abt.  0  m.  S.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  SOO. 

If  ig'li'gfHte.  a  village  of  England,  ct>.  Middlesex,  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Saint 
Paul's,  and  450  feet  higher  than  the  dome  of  that 
cathedra! ;  pop.  6.000. 

If  i;iti'g;ute.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
(»f  Eranklin  co.,  on  Missisque  Bay,  ai>t.  50  m.  N.W.  of 
Montpelier;  pop.  of  township  abt.3,0u0. 

If  igrti'gate  Resin,  n.  {.Min.)  Fossil  copal  or  Copal- 
ite,  q.  V.  It  is  named  from  Highgate,  near  London, 
where  it  is  found. 

If  l^ll'*OeriiiHii,  n.  The  modern  German  language, 
correctly  spoken,  —  in  opposition  to  Low-German,  or 
Low-Dutch,  or  that  spoken  hy  the  people  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  provinces  bordering  on  Holland. 

If  ig‘h'*^0,  n.  A  spree;  a  jollification;  high  jinks;  a 
carousal.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

If  a.  Moving  in  high,  rolling  masses,  as 

the  waves  of  the  sea. 


If  i{jh'-s‘**ow’n,  a.  Grown  to  a  considerable  extent  or 
height. 

If  i^ll'-liaii<l.  n.  Arbitrary  behavior;  assumption  of 
tyrannical  or  overbearing  niaiiiiers  ;  as,  he  lords  it  over 
them  with  a  high-hu7id. 

If i;^'lk'-liaiiclecl.  a.  Arbitrary;  stringent;  oppressive  ; 
as,  high-ha7ided  measures. 

Ifi^li  •lieapecl.  {-hept,}  a.  Piled  up  high.  —  Pope. 

If  a.  Full  of  spirit  and  courage. 

If  {-held,)  a.  Mudo  with  high  lieels;  as, 

embroidered  high-heeUd  shoes.'’  —  Hwi/t. 

If  i^'lk  If  ill.  ill  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Muskingum  co. 
Ilig’li'-hill,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 
Ifi^li  Ifiiii^.  a.  11  ung  alolt ;  placed  on  high;  ele- 
vateil;  as.  the  “  high-hung  tapers  light.”  —  Dryden. 
lfl|;h  Knob,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Poko.no  Mouif- 
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fli$>'ti  Fake,  in  Jowa,  a  post-township  of  Emmet  co, ; 
pop.  13-;. 

Fako.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co.  I 
lli$^'ll'laii<l.  ti.  A  mountainous  region;  an  elevated 
tract  of  lami ;  as,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Highlarids 
of  the  Hudson,  Ac. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  parbaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  mountainous  or  rugged  country  ;  specifically,  relating 
or  belonging  to  the  Higlilands  of  Scotland;  as,  9.  high¬ 
land  glen,  a  highland  clan,  a  highland  welcome. 

If  i;;:h'laii<l,  in  Jllimns,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ; 
pop.  aht,  000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  34  ni. 

E.  by  N.  of  St.  Limis,  Missouri. 

If  ig:h'laii(l,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

—A  township  of  Green  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,350. 

— A  post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  about  70  miles  W.  of 
Indianapolis. 

If  igti'land,  in  Jowa,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  co., 
abt.  5  m.  W.  of  El  Kader;  jiap.  722. 

— K  township  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pctp.  147. 

—A  township  of  Tama  «o. ;  pop.  388. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  140. 

— A  township  of  Wapello  co. ;  pf>p.  838. 

— A  tuwn^llip  of  Washington  co.  pop.  663. 

—  A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  880. 

If  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan  co., 

al»t.  25  ni.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

If  ig'ti'laiid,  in  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 

If  ig'b'laii<l«  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland 
CO.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

High  land,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore 
co.,  abt.  30  III.  S.S.W.  of  Winona. 

— -A  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,abt.  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Du  Luth. 
IfigliJand,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Tishe- 
mingo  CO.,  abt.  32  m.  S.S.E.  of  Corinth. 
lligh'laiitK  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt. 

10  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Independence. 

Highland,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ; 

p<jp.  about  l,5o0. 

— post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Highland,  iu  Ohio,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  460  sq.  m. 

Paint  Hiver,and  Brush,  Hattle-snake,  and  White 
Oak  creeks.  Surface,  elevated;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hills¬ 
borough.  Pip.  about  45,000. 

— township  of  Defiance  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Highland  co.,  aht.  50  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 
— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 
Highland,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  <)f  Bradford  co. 

— A  township  of  Chester  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— A  village  of  Elk  co. 

Highland,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Greenville  dist. 
Highland,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 
Highland,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Collin  co. 
Highland,  in  Virginia,  a  N.W.  co.,  a«ljoining  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia;  ar«a,  about  40U  sq.  m.  Divers.  The  head-waters 
of  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers.  Surface,  diversified, 
being  bounded  N.W.  and  S.E.  respectively  by  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  Shenandoah  Mountains.  Soil,  in  the  valley', 
fertile.  Cap.  Monterey.  Jh>p.  about  5.(i00. 
Highland,  in  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Jackson  co ,  about  55  miles  W.  of  Madi^ou ;  pop.  of 
township  about  3,000. 

Highland  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Ohio 
River  between  Union  and  Henderson  cos. 

If igh'lander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands;  a 
mountaineer:  —  i)articularly,  a  native  of  the  Scottish 
Ilighlaml.s.  They  are  sometimes  called  Blue-b^mnets, 
from  the  national  covering  of  the  peasantry,  a  fabric  of 
thick  milled  woollen,  without  sejim  or  lining,  and  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  durable,  that,  with  reasonable  care,  a  single 
bonnet  serves  a  man  all  his  life.  This  cap,  so  frequently 
noticed  in  historical  records  ami  in  Scotch  songs,  was 
of  a  broad,  round,  and  flat  shape,  overshadowing  the 
face  and  neck,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color.  It  has  been 
since  somewhat  modified,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Gle:ngarry  bonnet.  —  See  Ci-an.  and  Sr«>Ti.AND. 
Highland  Falls*,  in  New  V'-rk,  a  P.  i>.  of  Orange  co. 
IIighlaii<l  Fling.  A  d.mceof  the  Scots  Highlanders. 
Highland  Krnve,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Jones  co. 
Highlaml’iHh.  a.  Having  the  characteri.stic  features 
ol  high  laml,  <*r  mount. linous  sceioTv. 

High  lantinian.  71.;  y>/.  iliOHLANUMEN,  ti.  A  Scots 
Highlander. 

"  It's  ill  to  tak’  the  breeks  frae  a  Hiclandman." — 5'*o<*  Proverb, 
ifighlaiitl  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Orange  co.,  about  95  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

High  land  Nurseries,  in  New  York,  a  po»t-office 
of  Schuyler  co. 

High  land  l*ark,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake 
CO.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  24  m.  N. N.W.  of  Chicago. 
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IIi$rh'I.ind  Prairi<*,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Mc- 

'  Henry  co.,  about  <’>8  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

High'laiids»,iTlie,)(/t2  7u7t</jr.  or  hi'lavds.)  a  natnml 
division  of  Scotland,  comprising  all  the  mountainous 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  N.  and  N.W., —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Jjowlands,  which  occupy  the  S.  and 
S.E.  —  See  Scotland. 

Highland's,  or  Nkversink  Hills,  in  New  Jersey,  jyn 
elevated  range  in  Monmouth  co.,  extending  fn»m  Sandy 
Hook  to  Raritan  Bay.  Tlie  highest  elevation  is  Mount 
Mitchell,  282  feet  above  the  sea.’  There  are  two  light¬ 
houses  al>out  100  feet  apart,  called  (he  Highland  Lights. 
The  southern  one  is  248  feet  above  sea-level.  exhibits  a 
revolving  light  on  the  Fresnel  plan,  and  is.-^aid  to  be  the 
best  on  the  United  States  coast;  Lat.  40°  7"  N., 

Lou.  73°  59' 8"  W. 

Highlands,  in  New  York,  a  mountainous  region  in 
Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  cos  ,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  River.  The  greatest  elevation,  New  Beacon,  is 
1,6S5  feet  above  sea-level. 

Highland  Town,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Grundy  co. 

If  igh'laii<lville,  in  Iowa, 9.  P.  0  of  Wlnnesliiek  co. 

If igh'-lif’e,  n.  The  fashionable  world;  aristocratic 
circles;  bon-ton  ;  as,  a  wedding  in 

High'-lift.  V.  a.  To  lift  upward  ;  to  raise  aloft. 

High'-live<l,  a.  Belonging  to  high-life. 

High-living,  77.  Luxurious  living  ;  rich  diet;  fash¬ 
ionable  mode  of  life. 

lligh'-low,  71.  An  ankle-boot,  or  aukle-jack  ;  a  Blu- 
clicr-boot. 

In  a  velveteen  jacket,  corduroy  pantaloons,  and  high  lotcs.  ’  Egan. 

Highly,  {hVly,)adv.  In  a  high  msmner;  with  eleva¬ 
tion  in  place;  ina  great  degree;  with  elevation  of  mind, 
opinion,  or  action;  with  great  estimation;  proudly  ;1ir- 
rogantly;  ambitiously;  —  opposed  to  lowly. 

High  Market,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Lewis  co. ; 
abt.  130  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

•iiiasA.  n.  {Eccl  )  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  mass  which  is  celebrated  before  the  high-ultar  on 
Sundays  and  festivals. 

H  igh'nien,  77.  pf.  A  name  given  to  dice  loaded  in  a 
manner  to  invariably  show  higli  numbers  when  thrown. 

High'-mettlod,  a.  High-spirited;  full  of  fire  and 
courage;  as,  a  '' high-mettli^  racer.” 

If igh'-iiiiiidotl,  a.  Proud;  haughty;  arrogant;  as, 
a  "high-minded  strumpet.”  —  Shaks. 

— Having  honorable  pride;  magnanimous;  characterized 
by  elevated  tlioughts,  feelings,  and  prlncijiles  :  — iu  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  mean;  as,  a  high-minded  man. 

-lliiii<lo<liiON:4,  77.  State  or  quality  of  being 
high-minded  ;  elevation  of  character  ;  magnaiiiinitv. 

High  'iioss,  71.  State  of  being  high  :  elevation  aliove 
the  surface;  loftiness;  altitude;  height. —  Dignify; 
elevation  in  rank,  cliaracter,  or  power;  excellence. — 
Violence.  —  Great  amount.  —  Acuteness,  as  of  tone. — 
Intensity,  as  of  heat. 

—A  title  first  attributed  to  bishops,  and  afterwards  to 
European  monarchs  in  general  (succeeded,  however,  by 
viajestyiu  the  ICth  century),  and.  thereafter,  to  sovereign 
princes  (below  kingly  rank),  and  their  descendants. 
The  title  of  royal  highness  was  first  assumed  by  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orleans,  brother  of  Lonie  XIII.,  in  1631  ;  and  it 
is  now  conferre«l  on  all  royal  princes  and  princesses, 
whether  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  or  not.  The 
Elector  of  Ilesse-Cassel  liad,  and  the  German  grand- 
dukes  still  have,  also  the  title  of  royal  highness.  The 
children  of  the  latter  bear,  liowever,  the  style  of graod- 
ducal  highness.  The  issue  of  the  einiiororsot  the  French, 
of  Russia,  and  of  Austria,  are  denominated  impemal 
highness;  and  all  other  princes  not  included  in  the 
above  category  bear  tlie  title  of  .serene  highness,  being 
an  e«iui valent  for  tlio  term  Durchlaucht,  by  which  they 
are  addressed  in  Germany. 

Higti  Point.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

High  Point,  in  Jowa,  a  post-township  of  Decatur  co. ; 
jiofi.  672. 

High  Point,  in  Mis-wuH,  a  village  of  Cole  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Moniteau  co.,  about  28  m.  W.S.VT.  of 
Jefferson  City. 

High-priest,  the  chief  priest  and  head  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  instituted  by  .Moses,  acting  under  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Jehovalj.  The  importance  of  this  yfflee 
was  indicated  by  the  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the 
high-priest  was 
esteemed  the 
most  imposing 
pers  0  n  a  g  e  of 
the  nation, 

(Fig.  1287.)  The 
dress  of  this 
fn  lie  t  io  n  ary 
was  character¬ 
ized  by  his 
breast  -  p  late, 
ter  m  ed  the 
trn’»7i  and  thmn- 
Twim.  or  “light” 
and  “  right,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lu¬ 
ther's  transla¬ 
tion,  compo.sed 
of  twelve  pre¬ 
cious  .stones,  on 
which  the 
names  of  the 
twelve  tribes 
of  Isi'ael  were 
inscribed.  To 
h  i  m  belonged 
the  exposition 

of  the  oracles  }\g.'i2S7.  —  bigh-priest. 
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of  Qoci,  and  no  other  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctu-l 
ary,  or  holiest  ot  holies,  in  the  tahernacle,  which  he  I 
Wtts  only  allowed  to  do  once  in  a  year,  in  onier  to  pray  i 
and  sacrifice  lor  the  sins  of  the  nation,  which  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  tlms  expiated. 

]Iig:li'-|»rosHiire,  {prcsh'ury)  a.  (St€am-(^n()inea'i?i(/.) 
A  term  applie«i  by  enjjineers  to  designate  the  steam 
which  works  engines  without  being  condensed  at  the 
end  of  every  stroke;  it  is  usually  employed  at  a  high 
degree  of  elastic  force,  the  pressure  per  M|uare  inch 
being  at  about  from  40  to  60  lbs.  In  Anu'ricaii  and  in 
some  modern  English  engines,  steam  v\'  1-0  Ihs.  i»rcs- 
siire  per  inch  superficial  is  used,  (\mdenbing  engines 
are  not  usually  high-pressure  engines,  though  tin  y  may 
employ  high-pressure  steam. 

}Ii(/h‘prejfsure  tnpint.  (.Vac/i.)  A  non-condensing 
steam  engine,  worked  by  the  excess  of  the  prosure  of 
the  steam  upon  the  piston  above  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  in  this  engine,  after  tlio  steam  has  acted 
upon  the  piston,  it  passes  througli  the  eduction-pipe 
into  the  air. 

o..  Yielding  a  great  price;  cosily;  ex¬ 
pensive;  dear. 

n.  Rank  or  office  of  a  high-priest. 
a.  Possessing  prinejples  of  a 
lotty  or  elevated  cliaracter ;  strict  in  principle ;  as,  In' fit- 
principlrd  morality.  — Extravagant  in  notmnsof  politics 
a.  Possessing  highly  rectified  alcoholic 
properties;  as,  whiskey. 

H  '-raised,  a.  Elevated;  lifted  on  high; 

placed  aloft. — Uplifted  or  elated  with  high  notions  or 
expectations. 

-reaeUing*,  a.  Reaching  to  a  considerable  alti- 
tuilo. —  Kar-reacliing ;  extending  upward.  —  Aspiring; 
self-seeking:  Hinldtious;  as  a  lngh-rfac‘>i>ig  politician, 
lli^h  -reel,  a.  Dceply-red  ;  posses.siug  a  strong,  glar¬ 
ing  red  color;  as,  a  high-rnl  tincture.'* — 
lliSi'li'-roHol vo<l,  a.  Very  resolute;  with  superior 
determination. 

lli^h'-roatl,  n.  A  higlnvay  ;  a  road  much  frequented 
or  travelle«l  by  the  jmblic. 

71.  pi.  Intense  excitement  of  mind; 
uncontrollable  pa>si(>n;  cantankerous  humor;  as,  our 
friend's  wife  is  on  \n‘T  high’riipf's. 
llig;'tl'-$oa,  n.  Very  strong,  high  waves;  a  heavy  sea. 

Crahb. 

lli^fli'-Hea^^oiiod,  {-se-znd^  a.  Flavored  with  sjnees, 
or  other  condiments;  tasty;  imparting  gusto  ;  as, 
sexisonfd  dclicacie.s. 

Shoal,  in  Georgia.,  a  dist.  of  Clarke  co. 
lli;g:h  Shoals,  in  Gforgia^  a  village  of  Walton  co. 
]li$^h  Shoals,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  CO. 

J12^h'-si$;‘hted,  {-sit-edy)  a.  Always  looking  upwards ; 

as,  "  higli-}.ighted  tyranny.*’ — Shahs. 
ili^h'  •soilled,  a.  Possessing  a  high  spirit;  lofty- 
mimled;  magnanimous;  as,  a woman. 
lli^h'-HOIlll<lili;;‘,  a.  Stilted;  pompous;  inflated 
with  ostentation  ;  iiois^y ;  pretentious  ;  as,  high-sounding 
language. 

lliS:ll  Spiro,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Dauphin 
CO.,  abt.  ♦>  111.  S.K.  of  IIarri>burg. 

]Ii;;^h'-Mpiritod,  o.  Full  of  natural  fire ;  vehement: 
easily  excited;  irascible;  spunky;  us,  a  high-spiriUd 
youth. 

— Ihdd;  daring;  insolent;  boisterous;  as,  a  high-spirited 
virago. 

II  i;;h'-«itoward,  n.  In  England,  a  great  officer  of 
state;  as.  the  Lord  Iliyh-Sttward  of  the  IIouseli<*ld ; 
also,  tlie  chief  governing  officer  of  a  university  or  town ; 
as,  the  Ifigh-steivaid  of  Oxford  University, 
lli^'h'-i^f oiiiaehod,  (stiim'aht,)  a.  I’08se8.‘:fng  a 
proud,  lofty,  or  independent  spirit;  obstinate;  p*'tul.int. 
IliSh  -struil$;‘,  «.  Strung  to  a  full  tone;  pit*  be-l  toa  I 
high  key: — hence,  high^pirited,  proud,  defiant,  haughty ; 
as,  a  high-strunq  hor.-^e. 

lli^h'  a.  Swelling  greatly;  boastful; I 

bombastic;  with  inflation;  a.s,  high-swelling  words. 
Ili;;:ht,  {hit,)  V.  a.  ami  71.  (imp.  ami  pp.  hight.)  'I’o  be  ' 
culled,  named,  or  style*!.  (U.-^ed  only  in  composition.) 

“  Childe  Harold,  was  be  hiyhl  t  "^Byroix. 
Ili^h'-taper,  n.  (Jl't.)  See  VERn^scuM. 
lligl'h'-ttisliMi,  u.  Having  a  strong  relish,  or  flavor ; 

pi*]iiant;  hiyh-tasUd  game, 
lli^htener,  (hit'n-r,)  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which, 
heightens.  (E.) 

Hi^li'-tide,  71.  High-water;  a  tide  that  rises  higher 
than  an  ordinary  tide;  a  strong  fltiod.  —  A  holiday. 
Hig’li'towor,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  (»f  Forsyth  co. 
on  the  Eh*wah  River,  about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Milledge- 
ville. — See  Etow.^h. 

ifisrii  town,  in  Virqinia,  a  post-office  of  Ilighlanil  co. 
Hi{£lits't  ow*n,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
c«».,  about  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Trenttin. 

(-vr<0  a.  Excessively  wicked  ;  heinou.s; 
as,  a  '‘/nV/Zi-ricec/ city.” — Shahs. 

Higrli'viile,  in  ^^■7^nsyli'alli^^.  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 
Hitfir-  voic<*«l.  (-vnist,)  a.  Having  the  voice  pitcheil, 
in  a  liigh  key;  posseasiiig  a  loud  lone  of  utterance. 
Mijfh  -water,  is  defined  to  be  the  utmo.st  flow  and 
greatest  elevation  of  waters  acted  on  by  tidal  influence; 
and  it  is  also  a  term  applied  to  the  time  of  such  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  time  of  //.  \V.  depends  on  the  age  of  the  moon, 
and  is  nearly  always  tl»e  same  at  any  one  place  at  the 
full  of  the  moon.  Jf.  W.  lasts  about  to  20  minutes, 
after  which  time  the  ti*le  begins  to  el)b.  The  method  by 
which  the  time  is  found  is  follows:  — Add  four  fifths 
of  the  days  of  the  moon's  age,  considering  them  as  hours, 
to  the  time  of//,  ir.  at  the  full  of  the  moon;  an*l  the 
sum  thus  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  the  time  of  II.  IF. 
ausweriug  to  the  day  in  question. 


Hiyh-wafer  mark,  is  the  line  made  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide  at  its  utmost  height.  —  See  Tid.vl  Actio.v. 

lli^t'll'wny,  n.  A  public  road;  a  way  ojaui  to  all  pas¬ 
senger's  ;  an  *jpen  tUonmgh fare;— opposed  to  by-way. —  A 
train  of  aclion,  with  apparent  consequences;  —  used  in 
a  figurative  sense. 

'*  Traties  we  have  lost,  and  are  lu  the  AiyJiu’ay  to  lose.’  — Child. 

lli;;;li’way  iiiaii.Ti. ;  pi.  Highwaymen.  One  who  robs 
pas^enge^s  on  a  public  nmd  or  highway ;  a  f*)otp:id. 

Ili^'liW'ortli,  (hVw'rth,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
slure,  4  m.  from  Shnvenhum  J^tation,  on  the  Great 
Western  lUiilroad;  pop.  4,2U0. 

lli;;:li'-w  iM^ii^'lit,  (-rawt,)  a.  Wroiightwith  exquisite 
art  or  skill;  elabnrately  finished ;  accurately  done. 

— Inflamed  to  a  high  degree;  worked  to  a  strong  pitch; 
as,  high-wrought  passions. 

(hee'ga,)  a  village  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  W. 
Irnlies,  about  iH  m.  E.  of  San  Ihuning*).  —  A  bay  of  tin- 
above  islaml;  Lat.  18°  20'  N.,  Lon.  68°  40'  \\.  It  is 
protected  by  the  island  of  Saona. 

II.  I.  II. 9  abbreviation  of  His,  or  Her,  Imperial  High- 
ne.-<.s. 

lli'ka,  in  Tri'.'ccon.srrr,  a  post-village  of  Manitowoc  co., 
abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Manitowoc. 

Hi  ko,  in  Nevada  TerHiory,  a  post-village,  caiulal  of 
Linc*iln  co. 

liilaboe',  or  Ilillal>ec%  in  Alabama,  a  village  of* 
Talladega  co. 

— small  creek,  entering  the  Tallapoosa  Hiver  from 
'I’all  ipoosa  co. 

Hi  lar,  a.  (But.)  Pertaining  to  the  hilum  of  a  see*!. 

Hila'rion,  (Mt.,)  tiio  principal  founder  of  Monadiism 
in  Palestine,  was  U.  near  Ibiza,  about  a.  D.  2J2.  Scut  to 
.stuily  at  Alexandria,  lie  was  there  Converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  the  fame  of  St.  Anthony  atlracteil  him  to 
the  desert  and  made  him  a  m*)nk.  He  th«*n  returne*! 
to  Palestine,  gave  away  his  property,  and  retired,  still 
very  young,  into  the  desert.  Ho  fiuimle*!  several  mon¬ 
asteries,  lived  the  most  austere  life,  and  gained  ih*' 
highest  reputation  for  sanctity  un«l  even  f**r  miraculous 
powers.  lie  afterwards  visited  the  regions  of  Egypt. 
Sicily,  and  Daiimitia,  aiui  n.  in  the  i.slo  ol  Cyprus,  about 
372.  His  Li/e  wjis  written  by  St.  Jerome. 

llilii'rions,  a.  Full  ofhilai'ity ;  gay;  mirthful;  merry; 
as,  hilarious  laughter. 

Ililar'ity,  71.  [Fr.  hilariii;  Lat.  hilaritas,  from  Or. 
hilaros,  cheerful,  gay,  joyous,  from  hdaos,  propitious, 
favorable.]  Clieerfulness;  mirtli;  merriment;  gayety: 
good  humor;  exhilaration;  jollity;  exuberance  of  ani¬ 
mal  spirits. 

Hil'ary,  a  pope,  elected  in  461;  n.  407. 

Iiii'ui’3’,  (St.,)  a  father  of  the  Church,  bishop  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  one  of  Iho  greatest  church-teachers  of  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Poitiers,  and  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  ol- 
fice  about  A.  n.  350.  On  the  arrival  of  the  l.mperor 
Constanliua  in  the  West,  an*l  the  consequent  iutroiluc- 
lion  of  the  Arian  c^mt^ove^^y  into  the  Gallic  Church, 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  frankly,  yet 
respectfully,  pleading  for  freedom  of  wor.->!iip  for  the 
Catholics.  It  was  in  vain;  ainl  he  wa.s  soon  after  ban¬ 
ished  to  Phrygia.  He  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia 
in  369,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  contimieil  his  ex¬ 
ertions  in  helialf  of  the  orlliodox  faith,  held  eev*‘r;il 
council.^  in  Gaul,  and  also  visited  Italy.  II.  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  works  ol  divinity  and  some  hymns,  and  translated 
many  work.s  of  Origen  into  Latin.  D.  367. 

Hillary,  (Sf.,)  bi.shop  of  Arles;  u.  401 ;  p.  449. 

Hil43l>iir4;'liau'seii,a  town  of  Prussia, on  the  Werra. 
Id  m.  S.E.  of  Meiuingen.  Manuf.  Papier-mache,  wool 
leii  and  linen  cloths,  dolls,  and  tobacco.  It  was  once 
the  cap.  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-I  I  ildburgliauseu.  iUp.6,000. 

Hil  clebrusicl.  ^ee  G!:e*;orv  VII. 

IIir(lel>i*aii<l,  king  (if  the  Lombards,  ascended  the 
throne  in  736,  and  shared  power  with  his  uncle  Luit- 
prainl ;  but  his  tyranny  became  insuiiportable  to  ins 
^ubjects,  who  deposed  him  in  744,  electing  in  his  stead 
the  diike  of  Friuli. 

Hikleslieliii, (/u7W«.»-7i7me.)  [Lat.  Jlnnepolis.^  A  city 
oi  Prus.*>i.i,  in  Hanover,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Hanover.  Manuf. 
Linen  cloths  ami  yarn.  P-  p.  I'soOU.  //.  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  catlu‘*lral,  built  in  the  lllh  century,  with  bronze 
gut*'8  16  feet  high. 

llil'drotli,  lUcHARD,  an  American  author  andjournal- 
i>t,  u.  at  D*-ei  field.  Mass.,  in  1807.  In  ^^32,  II.  became 
tnlitor  of  the  “  boston  Atbis.”  In  18:>4,  wliile  8i»Journing 
in  the  South,  he  pro»luced  his  anti-slavery  novel  Archy 
M'wre,  whicli  was  republished  iu  England  under  tin- 
title  of  the  *SVar«,  and  became  very  popular.  In 

1840,  II  removed  to  Demerara,  IJritish  Guiana,  when- 
in  an  editorial  capacity  he  became  apr*jminent  udvot'ale 
of  free  labor,  //.‘s  principal  work  is  the  History  of  the. 
United  States  (0  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-;‘)6).  //.  has 
also  publish**d  Japan  as  it  lUas  ajid  Is  (12mo.,  1855). 
ami  has  of  late  years  been  connected  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  “New  York  Tribune.” 

Halo.  77.  (Bot.)  See  IIiLUM. 

Hil'ili^^y  72.  Same  a.s  Heling. 

Hill.  77.  S.  hill,  or  hyll:  Du.  heuvel;  Ger.  huge.!; 
Dan.  hoj ;  Icel.  holl,  hroll.  The  Ger.  is  from  hoch,  high, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  A.  S.  is  from  heah, 
heag,  high,  7.  r.J  A  height;  a  natur.'vl  elevation  of  land 
or  a  ma.ss  of  earth  rising  ub*)ve  the  common  level  of  sur¬ 
rounding  laml;  an  eminence  inferior  to  a  mountain  in 
altitude.  —  Anything  hemispherical  and  pnuninent,  or 
having  the  form  of  a  hill.  —  The  earth  raised  about  the 
root  of  a  plant  or  cluster  of  plants.  (U.  S.)  —  A  single 
cluster  or  group  of  plants  growing  close  together, and  hav¬ 
ing  the  earth  heaped  up  about  them.  (U.  S.)  —  Webster. 

— V.  a.  To  form  hills,  or  small  elevations  of  earth;  as,  to 
hill  corn. 
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Hill,  Rowland,  a  celebrated  English  divine  and  popular 
preacher,  b.  of  a  noble  family,  in  1744,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  After  taking  orders  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  he  early  abaudoiKHl  its  communion,  and 
j*)ined  the  .^Iethodisl8.  His  talents  as  a  witty,  eccentric, 
and  eloquent  preacher,  raised  him  to  the  highest  fame 
of  any  imlpit  orator  of  his  day.  Ills  celel)rated  work 
entitled  Village  Dialogues,  reached  its  34th  edition  in 
1824.  D.  1833. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  k.c.b.,  f.rs.,  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  the  cheap  or  penny-postage  system,  B.  in 
England,  1795.  After  agitating,  for  several  previous 
years,  his  scheme  regarding  a  reform  of  the  oM  postal 
and  franking  systems,  lie,  in  1842,  succeeded  in  getting 
it  carried  into  etf«‘Ct.  It  at  once  produced  great  results, 
ami  in  1846  the  British  public  presented  //.  with  a  tes¬ 
timonial  valued  at  $67,(HJO.  In  1854  he  was  made  Chief 
S«*cretaiy  of  the  English  I'ost-DflSce,  and  held  that  jxisi- 
tion  till  1864,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill-health. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  voted  a  sum  of  $100,000  by 
Parliament,  the  Albert  gohl  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  degree  of  D.c.L.  in  recogniti(»n  of  the  bsa- 
efits  he  had  conferred  on  his  country.  II.  w’a.s  also  the 
originator  of  the  money-order  system,  and  of  post*ofl9ce 
savings-bank.s.  He  was  knighted  in  I860.  D.  1879. 

Hill,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co., 
abt.  25  m.  W.  of  Concord;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  .Mercer  co. 

Hill,  in  /Va-a.'!,  an  £.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  9(X)8q.  ra. 
Divers.  Brazos  and  Noland's  rivers,  besides  niuiieruut 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  fertile.  Cap. 
Hillsborough.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Ifiriuli,  Iloriiili,  a  tow'ii  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the 
pa&halic  of  Bagdad,  and  CO  in.  S  of  that  city,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  ami  bordering  the  great  Syrian 
desert.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  1  uiiis  of  Babylon,  and  it 
U  the  entrcpi^t  of  commerce  between  Bagdad  and  Bag- 
sora.  I*op.  13.0U0. 

Hill  Cliiircli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

in  /V/irisyfru/iia,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  al*t.20  m.  S.  of  Allentown. 

Ha  riel,  the  E'de.r,  surname*!  H  assaken,  was  a  celebrated 
Jewish  d*)i:tor  or  rabbi,  w'ho  lived  iu  the  century  pre- 
ce'liiig  the  Christian  ajra,  and  was  a  native  of  Babylon. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  ho 
stiidie*!  the  law  with  siicli  diligence  as  to  become  master 
of  the  chief  school  of  that  city.  He  formed  a  new 
digest  of  the  tra*Iitionary  law,  from  which  the  “  Mishna,” 
or  earliest  part  of  the  Talmud,  is  derived.  ShHiiimai, 
one  of  his  disciples,  dissented  from  his  imuster,  and  set 
uj)  a  new  college,  which  jiroduced  violent  contests 
among  the  Jews;  but  the  party  of  llillel  proved  victo¬ 
rious.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  120  years. 

lllliol,  the  Younger,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Nasi,  or 
prince  of  the  captivity,  presided  over  tlie  Jewish  church 
in  the  3*1  and  4th  centuries,  and  distiimuished  himself 
by  his  great  astronomical  learning,  reforming  the  Jew¬ 
ish  calendar,  regulating  the  iieriod  of  the  equimjxes.  &c. 
//.  was  also  one  of  the  doct'»r8  to  whom  is  ascribed  that 
]i*)rtion  of  the  Talmud  calle«l  ’‘Gemara.” 

Hirioriiian,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Massac  co. 

liljiriiousie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-nffice  of  Lake  co. 

Hill  Orovo.  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

Hill  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  p«ist-vinage  of  Darke  co. 

Olill  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 

Hiriiar<lf4.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  C*iimnbus. 

Hi!  liar<lH,  in  T  XUS,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

lliriiaril^towii,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  p  ist-village  of 
Na.sh  CO. 

Hil  lier,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  co. :  pop.  abt. 

1,000. 

Hill  iiieKS,  71.  State  of  being  hilly,  or  covered  with 
emineoces. 

Hili'in^;',  n.  Act  or  process  of  raising  soil  arouud 
plants,  Ac. 

llil'loek,  71.  A  gentle  eminence;  a  small  hill. 

Hill  River,  in  Bl•i^i^h  N.  America.  See  Hayes  River. 

Hills  boro«i$$‘ll,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
CO.  of  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  3  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lisburn;  pop. 
of  town  3.500. 

HillH'boroii$;:li,  a  toAvn  of  the  island  of  Curriacou, 
one  of  the  (Grenadines,  W.  Indies. 

HillM'boroii4^li.  a  township  of  Albert  co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  the  Peticodiac  River. 

Hills'l>oroiig:ll,  in  Alabama,  a  P.O.  of  Shelby  co. 

—  .\  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  alit.  120  ra.  N.of  Tuscaloosa. 

3Iills’b<>rou;j;'ll,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Union  co. 

Hiliw'borou;?h,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bonierlng  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  area.  abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Divers. 
Kissimmee  or  Kisslnee,  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
be.sides  several  considerable  lakes.  The  coast  is  also 
indent«*(i  with  some  large  bays  and  harbors.  Cap.  Tampa. 
Pp.  about  3,500. 

lIillMboroiig:tl,  in  Georgia.^  village  of  Jasper  co., 
about  26  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hillsboroii;?li.  in  Illinois,  a  pcj^t-village,  cap.  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  64  m.  S.  of  Springfield;  peip. 
about  l,2o0. 

HallHboroii$;ti,  in  Indiana,  a  po.st-vilIage  of  Foun¬ 
tain  CO.,  about  14  m.  E.  of  Covington. 

— .V  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

HillMb<>roiig;tl,  in  hwa,  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 

HilKborou^il,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Flem¬ 
ing  CO  ,  about  8.)  Ml.  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 

llillsboroiisrli.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Caro¬ 
line  CO  ,  about  *  0  m.  K.  of  Annapolis. 

Hill4boroii4;:li,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Scott  CO.,  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

IlillMboroil^'ll.  in  Missouri,  a  post-vilbAge,  cap.  of 
Jefferson  co.,  about  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
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Hllls'boronsh.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 

of  Orange  co.,  aljont  45  in.  N.tV.  ot  Raleigh. 
Ilillsborouifli.  >■>  >''eie  Hampshire,  a  S.  co.,  aiijoin- 
ing  .Mas.sacluisetts;  area,  ahont  960  sq.  in.  Hirers.  .Mer- 
riinac,  Coiitoocook,  and  Soiihegaii  rivers,  besides  nu- 
iiieroiis  smaller  streams.  Surjitce.  uneven  ;  soil,  mostly 
fertile.  Cap.  Amiierst.  I’op.  about  100.000. 

— A  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  20  ni.  W.  by 
S.  of  Concord;  pop.  about  2.000. 
llillsboroilg-h,  in  A'eie  Jersey,  a  township  of  Somer¬ 
set  co. :  pop.  aliout  6,000. 

Jlill'SiroroiitfIt,  in  New  York,  a  R.  0.  of  Oneida  co. 
Ilillsborouifll,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  High¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  abt.  6,000 
llillsboroiiKh.  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
\\  a'hiiigton  co.,  on  the  Tualatin  River,  about  18  m.  M  . 
of  Portland  ;  yaqj.  abt.  260. 

Ilillsboroiiit'ii.  in  fViiHsyffoniu,  a  borough  of  vtash- 
ingtoii  co.,  about  11  m.  S.K.  of  M  asliiugton. 
IlillsboroiIKh.  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Coffee  co.. 
about  75  in.  S.E.  of  Nasbvilie. 

llillsboroilifll.  in  Teras.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hill 
CO.,  about  140  m.  N  .N.E.  of  Austin  city  ;  p  p.  abt.  O-.O. 
llilltiboroiiS'lls  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  ot  Loudon 
co..  abt.  16.5  Ill.  N.  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  about  650. 
llilltiboroilifll.  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Tyler  co. 
]Iillsboroii;;ll,  in  Tr/sc<»i.nT!,  a  post-village  ami  town-  . 
ship  of  Vernon  co..  about  33  m.  IV.N.W.ot  Raralioo; 
pop.  of  township  about  700. 

]IilUb<»r<>(i$;'li  Itritlsre,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
village  of  Hillsborough  co..  abt.  21  in.  S.IV.  of  Conconl. 
lliliNboroilS'h  t'onlre,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Hillsborough  co.  , 

Hillst'tlale.  in  Michigan,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  In  liana 
ami  Ohio:  urea,  about  576  sq.  m.  Hirers.  The  head¬ 
waters  of  the  St.  .Joseph's of  Lake  Michigan,  Si.  .Joseph's 
of  the  .Maumee,  Grand  and  Kalamazoo  rivers.  _  Snrtoce, 
diversified;  soiV.  fertile.  Cop.  lliilsilale  /’ep.  (IS,  0)  31,(05. 
—A  pest-village  and  township,  c.ip.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the.  St.  .Joseph's  River  of  I.ake  Micliigau,  about  71  m.  S 
of  Lansing;  pop.  about  3,000. 

Millik'tlnlf*.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Winona  co., 
afinut  5  m.  W.  of  W  inona  :  pop.  ahout  300. 

Ilillsclalr.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  posbvillage  of  Guilford 
CO.,  about  95  m.  N.W'.  ot  Raleigh, 
llillsidale.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  CO.,  about  45  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  4,000. 

in  /Vuiusy/ritiii'n,  a  P.  0.  of  Indiana  co. 
Hill's  Forlt.  in  Olio,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 
ICills'sPOVP,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  MclJonough  co., 
about  12  in.  S.W'.  of  Macomb, 
llillssrovo.  in  Pennsylrania,  a  post-village  of  Sulli-| 
van  CO.,  about  23  m.  W.  of  Laiiorte. 
lliirside.  inPconsyJraiiiii,  a  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co..  about  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ureensburg. 

Iliir-sltle,  n.  The  side,  slope,  or  declivity  of  a  hill. 
lliU'M  I,an<riiis.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Carroll 
co..  about  92  m.  N.W'.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Hills  Point,  in  .Morylaml,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 
Hill  Spriiigr- in  A'enfucpi/,  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 
Hills  Viow,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Hills'villc.  in  Pennsylrania.  a  P.  0.  of  J.awrence  co. 

— village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  245  m.  W  .N.W  .  ot  Han  isburg. 
Hillsville.  in  Virginia,  n  post-village,  cap.  of  Carrnll 
co.,  about  260  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  abt.  225. 
Hiir-tO|>.  n.  The  summit  or  crown  of  a  hill. 
Hiirtown,  in  IVnn.sylronia,  a  p,>st-township  of  Bucks 
CO.,  about  6  Ill.  W.  bv  'S.  of  Doylestov  i :  pop.  abt.  3.(  00. 
Hill  'Valle.v.  in  Pennsylrania,  a  P.O.  of  Huntingdon  co. 
Hil'ly.  a.  .\bounding  with  hills  :  characterized  by  emi¬ 
nences:  as.  a.  hilly  tract  of  country. 

Hi'lo,  in  Minnesotp  A  village  of  Nicollet  co.,  about  lii 
m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 

Hilt.  n.  [A.  ,S.  hill,  gehilt,  from  healdon.  to  hold.]  That 
part  of  anything  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand;  the 
handle  or  haft,  particularly  of  a  sabre. 

••  A  sword  .  .  .  from  hilt  to  point.”  —  Shakt. 

If  ilt'e<l,  a.  llaving  a  liilt ;  as,  a  hilted  weapon. 

in  Jowa,  a  towtjsliip  of  Iowa  co, ;  pnp.  3S0. 

If  il  ton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co 
Ilil'ton  Ifea<l,  in  S.  Curolinu,  an  island  off  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Beaufort  (list.,  at  the  mouth  of  BromI  River  ;| 
area,  ahout  40  scp  in.  On  the  N.E.  shore  there  is  a  mil¬ 
itary  post.  During  the  civil  war.  astrtuig  lorlification 
was  erected  here  by  tiie-ConlHderate.s  calh-d  Furt  II  a/Ayr, 
armed  with  20  guus,  ami  garriscmed  hy  a  force  ot  020 
men.  This  fort  was  attacked  Nov,  oth,  ixrl,  hy  a  Union 
fleet  under  Com.  Dupont,  ami  captun-d,  alter  a  smart; 
action  in  which  a  Confederate  ttotillu,  or  “  mo.«(iuilol 
fleet  "  underCom.  Tatnall,  took  part.  The  National  loss: 
was  reported  at  8  killed  and  2;i  wounded,  that  ot  the 
Confederates.  10  killed,  and  10  wounded. 

Ifil'toii^s,  in  /Vwiics-S'e,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
on  the  Ilolelon  River,  about  100  m.  K.N  E  of  Knoxville. 
If  i'liiin,  or  Umhilicus,  n.  (Hot.)  The  point  of  atta<h- 
ment  of  the  ovule  or  the  seed  to  the  placenta,  if  sessile  — 
to  the  funiruhts,  if  stalked.  .  ,  . 

If.  f.  yik.  Abbreviation  of  His,  or  Her.  Imperial  Majesty. 
Him,  prnn.  iiom.  he.  dat.  htm,  uccus.  hine,  him; 

Lat.  euin.]  {^Gram.^  The  objective  case  of  Hk,  7.  r. 
HimalayaH,  iTIieA  or  the  Him.\l\y-\  Mountains.; 
(»:?an8k.  ifinm-dlni/a,  abode  of  snow;  unc.  Intuus  OT 
EmoiluK  j  An  extensive  niountain-mngo  of  Asia,  and  the 
loftiest  in  the  world,  bounding  Hiinlostan  on  the  N.,ana 
separating  it  from  the  lahle-himl  ol  Thibet,  which  stands 
lo.(M)0  feet  alKive  the  sea.  Tliis  cliain  is  continuous  vV . 
witli  the  Himloo-Coosh.  ami  Behor-iagh.  and  E.  with 
the  Chinese  table-land  of  Yun  nan;  hni  tho  term  Ilimor 
laya  is  usually  restricted  hy  geographers  to  that  portion 


or  the  range  lying  between  the  passages  of  the  Indus 
and  Bnihmapooira  ;  the  foi  mcr  being  in  Lat.  A>  ‘‘•J'* 
Lon.  75®  E..  and  the  latter  in  28®  15'  N  ,  and  Lmi.  96  h. 
The  direction  of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  S  K.  frmii 
the  Indus  to  tlie  Oumluk,  and  thence  E.  to  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Its  entire  length  is  1,960  in. ;  its  average  breadth 
90  m.,  ami  tlie  surface  whir^h  it  covers  is  estimated  at 
160,000  so.  m.  The  average  height  of  the  //.  has  been 
estimated  at  15,700  ft.  The  prim  ipal  jieaks  are ;  Mount 
Everest,  29,002  ft.;  Kuncninjinga,  in  i^ikkim,  28.178 
ft.;  M’.  peak  of  the  same,  27,826  ft.;  Dhawalagiri,  in 
Ne’paul,  26,862  ft.;  Dliawahir,  in  Kuinaon,  2.5,749  ft. 
The  passes  over  the  main  ridge  amoiinl  to  ahout  20,  a 
few  of  which  only  are  practicable  for  horses,  sheep  being 
principally  used  as  beasts  cf  burden  over  the  st*-ep  ac¬ 
clivities.  *The  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  in  this 
chain  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea-lev-d.  The  only 
rock  sufficiently  extensive  to  cliaracterize  the  geological 
formation  of  this  great  chain  is  gneiss,  which  constitntes 
tlie  suhstanceof  the  liighest  riilges  and  crests  Hraiiite, 
schUt,  clay-slate,  and  red  sand.stone  are  also  met  with. 


1288.  — A  VILIAOI.  IN  THE  HIM.ALATAS. 

The  chief  minerals  hitherto  found  are  gold-dust,  oopjier,  I 
lead,  iron,  antimony,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum,  and 
rock-salt.  There  are  no  ilirect  traces  of  volcanoes  so  far 
discovered  hy  English  explorers,  hut  the  nium*rous  ther- 1 
nml  springs,  and  many  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  hy  ' 
travellers  in  imany  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  it  to  hi* 
the  focus  of  derangeim*nts  of  tho  earth's  crust.  The 
height  at  which  plants  ami  trees  flnurish  on  the  J/. 
varies  on  the  N.  and  S.  slopes  nearly  jiroportionally  to 
the  difference  in  tlie  altitmlc  of  the  snow’-line.  On  tlic 
.S.  slope  grain  cultivation  is  not  attempted  higher  than 
10.000  feet:  the  highest  habitation  is  at  9.(H)0  teet;  pines 
show  their  best  growth  at  an  elevation  of  10..‘100  feet 
The  rhododendron  grows  up  to  12.000  feet,  ami  birches 
are  found  as  high  as  lo.OOO  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
N.  side,  villagesare  f-'iiml  as  high  is  Ih.OOO  leet,  grain  is 
cultivated  at  1.8,500  feet,  birch-trees  rise  to  14,000  feet; 
and  vegetation  is  met  with  "t  17, -500  feet.  Wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  ami  other  grains  are  found  on  these  heiglits.  Straw¬ 
berries  ami  currants  thrivenn  the  S.  slope.at  an  altitude 
of  11,6(10  feet.  The  mammalia  of  the  //.  are  chiefiy  con¬ 
fined  to  ruminating  animals,  a  few  varieties  only  of  the 
iiorse  and  cat  tribes  being  fouml  in  these  regions.  The 
wild  horse  is  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  range:  hut  the 
jiriucipal  tenants  of  the  hilly  slopes  are  the  yak,  much 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden  hy  the  Tartars, the  gliurl  (fb- 
per  ^gi  nytis),  of  which  the  Cashmere  and  Thibet  goats 
are  varieties,  the  Nepaiil  stag,  the  black  deer,  the  chirn, 
or  om^-horned  antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylghan. 
Among  the  birds  arc  the  lasimier-geyer  (  Gyptetus  harba- 
tun),  the  common  cucko<»,  the  Impeyan  pheasant  {Lopho- 
phorus  refulgens),  the  red-logged  crow,  and  the  wood- 
pigeon. 

lUimalay'nii.  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
The  Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia. 

If iiiiail'topUM., n.  \QT.himantopous — Atmas,a thong, 


/•/i?.  1289.  —  THE  BLACK-NECKED  STILT. 
{From  Tenney's  MnUxteal  of  Z<}blogy.) 
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and  perns,  foot.]  {Zoa.)  A  genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
family  Kecurvirostridie,  distinguished  hy  the  great 
length  of  their  legs  :  from  w  liich  circumstance  they  are 
sonielimos  called  Stilt-lurds.  Due  species  is  fouml  in  tliis 
country,  the  lUack-neckisl  Stilt,  II.  vigricoUis  (Yieill.), 
(Fig.  1289.)  This  bird,  called  in  Europe  the  Long-legged 
Dh'ver.  is  14  inches  lung.  A.s  its  contorniatiun  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  a  bird  whose  most  congenial 
lial'itat  is  morasses,  and  the  low,  fiat  slmres  of  lakes, 
rivers,  ami  sea.s.  Like  many  of  the  true  grallatorcs,  it 
po.ssesses  the  power  of  swimming  with  tlie  greatest  ease 
and  lightness.  Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the  pmwers  of 
flight;  its  wings  far  exceed  the  tail,  ami  it  passes 
through  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity.  M  hen  on 
firm  ground,  it  ajipears  as  if  tottering  on  lung  and  awk- 
w'urd  8tilt.s,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its  congenial  sphere. 
IliiiiVra.  {Anc.Gcog.)  A  Greek  city  of  northern 
Sicily,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Iliniera.  between  l‘a- 
nonniis  and  Cephal®dium.  was  founded  hy  a  colony  from 
Zaiicle,  B.  C.  648.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  the 
city,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilians,  the 
latter  being  victoriou.s,  B.  c.480.  borne  new  colonists, of 
lloric  extraction,  arrived  here  B.  C.  476.  It  was  ra/.ed  to 
the  ground  hy  the  Cartliaginians,  B.  C.  408.  Many  of  the 
inhahitaiits  returned,  and  Ibmided  a  new  city  near  the 
site  of  //.,  B.  C.  405.  Aguthocles  was  defeated  at  //., 

B  C.  310. 

II  iiii'ro<l*S.  in  New  Y'n’k,  a  jiost-office  of  Yates  co. 
ICillls<‘ir,  [Him  and  sd/.]  {Gram.)  The  em¬ 

phatic  and  reciprocal  form  of  he  and  him,  used  only  in 
the  nominative  or  objective  cases;  as,  he  told  me  so 
himsetf,  it  was  himself,  &c.  —  Possessing  self-coniniand 
or  government;  in  his  true  or  natural  iliaracter,  l«*m- 
per,  or  di^pObition,a.s distinguished  from  moral  obliquity, 
derangeimuit,  or  other  tiictitiou.s  inthieiice;  as,  let  him 
alone,  he  will  come  to  himself. 

"  Conscience  avaunt,  Richard's  Ainwef/ again. 

By  himself  alone ;  without  compinionship ;  secluded; 
solitary  ;  as,  he  prefers  to  i'e  by  himself. 

Iliiiiy  ar'ic.  II  iiiiyarit'io,  a.  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  iiiinyar,  an  ancient  monarch  ot  Yemen,  in  Arabia, 
or  to  his  successors,  or  people ;  as.  the  UimyarUic  tongue. 

Himyaritic  Inscriptions.  {Archaol.)  InscriiitioiiM  found 
in  Arabia,  exhibiting  the  primitive  type  of  the  oldest 
form  of  the  language  still  spoken  in  lenien,  and  the  S. 
of  Arabia.  These  inscriptions  have  been  investigated, 
since  1830,  hy  Gesenius,  Kmliger,  Fresnel,  and  Ewald. 

n.  [Heh.]  A  liquid  measure  among  the  Hebrews. 

It  was  the  6th  part  of  an  ephah  or  hath,  equal  to  about 
six  English  quarts. 

lliiiclio,  {hansh,)o.  town  of  the  islnml  of  Ilayti,  W. 
Indies,  on  the  Hiiiche  River,  an  attliient  of  the  Arti- 
hoiiite,  about  46  in.  S.E.  of  Cajie  Haytieii. 

II  iiil*li'iiiI>rooK,  a  village  of  Buaultirnois  co.,  Lower 
Cnnad:i. 

lliiiC'ii  iiibrook  Inland,  lies  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
N.  America,  in  Prince  William's  Sound.  It  is  barren, 
desolate,  about  30  ni-  in  It-ngth  from  N  E.  to  S.M  .,  and 
about  8  in  mean  width.  Lat.  60®  24' N.,  Lon.  between 
263®  50'  ami  214®  24'  E. 

IS  iiioli  !ov*  a  town  of  England,  in  Leicestershire,  12  m. 
S.u.  of  Leicester,  and  102  W  N.W.  of  London.  Manv^f. 
(’otton  slockingK.  tliread,  and  worsted.  It  is  noted  for 
its  fine  ale.  2*(>p  8.030. 

Ifliiicli  ley,  in  a  post-township  of  Medina  co.; 

almiit  1,860. 

Ilili(*'liiHr«  ai'chhishop  of  Rheims.  known  as  a  contro- 
ver>ial  and  learned  writer  in  Hu*  9th  century, 
lliiifl,  71.  [A.  S.  and  1>\\.  hindf  ;  Gk-y.  hinde,  hindinn  ; 

I  hind  ;  0.  Ger. /<77ifa.  Etymol.  unknown.]  {ZoVl.) 

I  Tlie  female  ot  the  red  deer  or  stag : — correlative  of  hart. 

\  7J.  [0.  Eng.  and  Soot,  hyn*'.]  A  peasant:  a  nis- 

!  tic:  a  boor;  a  country  clown  ;  a  fann-hiborer.  (Used  in 
I  England.) 

I  Hind,  a.  (ernnp.  hinder;  super!,  hindmost  or  hinder- 
i  M<'«T.)  [A.  S.  hyndan  ;  Ger.  Intden  ;  Goth,  hindar,  /im* 
behind  ;  prohul  ly  connected  with  Finn. //anJa ; 
Esthon.  hand,  the  tail.]  Backward;  pertaining  to  the 
part  which  follows;  placed  in  the  rear;  —  in  opposition 
to  the  fore-part ;  as,  the  hind  legs  of  a  quadruped,  the 
hind  part  of  u  body. 

Hind,  John  Russell,  f.R.S..  an  English  astronomer,  b. 
1822.  Mr.  H.,  who  is  Foreign  Sec.  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,  is  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  10 
new  planets,  between  the  yeais  1847-1854,  for  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  society.  In  1852,  the 
I’^ni-liah  government  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of 
$1,000  per  annum  “  for  iniporiant  astronomical  dis¬ 
coveries.’’ 

Ilind'horry,  n.  [0.  Ger.  hindheere..']  An  English  pro¬ 
vincialism  for  the  Kaspbkruy,  q.  v. 

Ilimi'er,  a.  \comp.oi  Hind  ;  Ger.  Posterior; 

that  is  in  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  fore¬ 
part;  in  the  rear;  behind;  following;  ns,  the  hinder  p-.iYt 
of  a  ship,  the  hinder  feet  of  an  animal. 

Hin  der,  r.  u.  [A.  S.  hindrutn  ;  Du.  hinderen  ;  Ger. 
hindern.')  To  keep  back  or  behind,  or  prevent  from 
moving  forward  by  any  means  ;  to  stop;  to  interrupt; 
to  obstruct. 

“  Hinder  me  not,  seeing  that  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way.*' 

Kien.  xxiv.  56. 

— To  prevent  the  progress  of.  or  to  render  slow  in  moti(»n  ; 
to  prevent;  to  check;  to  retard  ;  to  impede;  to  delay. 

“  My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop.  Ainders  needle  and  thread." 

Hood. 

— To  debar;  to  shut  out;  to  thwart ;  to  contravene. 

•‘Too  much  company  hinders  thought  and  wit  from  fixing.”  Temple.  . 
— V.  n.  To  interpose  obstacles  or  impediments. 
Ilin'<leran<*o,  If  in'4lraii<*e,  71.  Act  of  hindering, 
or  of  restraining  or  impeding  motion.  —  Impediment  ar 
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obstroction ;  that  which  opposes  or  stops  progression, 
action,  i»r  locoiu«)tion. 

f  «•  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  hinders. 

iliii<riiiost«  a.  [Stiperl.  of  himi ; 
Goth,  hindumists.]  That  is  behind  or  in  the  rear  of  all 
otIier.'«:  the  hist. 

“  Tia  uot  his  woQt  to  be  the  hindmost  man.”  _ Shaks. 

IIill<looil,  ihind'o-en,)ini  ihland  uf  the  Lofifoden  group, 
on  the  Norwegian  coast  ;  e.>ctent,  50  in.  by  30  in.  It  is 
noted  :i8  a  famous  fishing  station 

lliil'cloii,  a  river  of  llindostaii.  which  rise.s  in  Malwah, 
and  after  a  N.K.  course  of  100  in.,  joins  the  Jumua  in 
Lat.  2SO  25'  N.,  Lon.  TT^ao'  K. 

lliii'lloo,  lliii'du,  n. ;  p/.  Hindoos  or  HivDrs.  [IIijj«l. 
Jlinduwi,  from  //tmtwsWn,  India.]  A  native  of  Hindus¬ 
tan  or  India. 

llin'doo  Ar'oliitootiiro.  Theoldest  hiiildings  tliat 
remain  as  examples  of  the  early  architecture  ot  Iinlia 
are  considered  l)y  competent  judgc.s  not  t<>  liave  Ikmoi 
erected  earlier  tlian  300  years  prior  to  the  t'hristian  a*ra. 
Indian  an  hitecture  may  be  broadly  classilied  as  litul- 
dhisty  Brahman,  i\\\^  Mn)iainmedan,\\\nv\\  tliree  styles 
derive  their  names  from  the  religion  profe-.sed  by  the 
dominant  power  in  India  during  the  period  in  whieli 
each  prevailed  ;  HiKldhisni  giving  place  to  Hralnnanism, 
and  Hrahinanism  yielding  in  its  turn  to  the  .Mohamme¬ 
dan  form  of  wornhi]*,  introduced  by  tlie  J^aracenic  con¬ 
querors  ot  Imlla  about  lt)00  k.  d.  There  are  mail}’ 
points  in  which  the  architecture  ot  Hindostan  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Kgyiit,  temples  being 
found  ill  both  countries  that  have  beVii  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  ornamented  with  statues  attached  to 
piers  or  walls,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size  ami 
colossal  proportions.  The  chief,  ami,  indeed,  almost  the 
only,  remains  of  Buddhist  architectiue,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  tapp-s,  or  structures  biiilt  to  contain  relics  ot 
Buddha,  are  the  cave  temples  found  in  sontliern  Imliu, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  temples  of  Llephanta  and 
Salsette,  near  Bombay:  Behar.  Cuttack,  ami  those  of 
Ellora  and  Cadi,  in  tlie  province  oi  Aurungahad,  (see 
Ellora,  ami  Fig.  934.)  The  temple  ot  Elephanta  is  nuich 
larger  than  those  of  Ellora  and  Carli,  ami  e.vcavated  in! 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  It  is  fille<l  with  rich  ami  varied 
sculpture,  consisting  chiefly  ot  colossal  figures  in  alto 
relievo.  The  columns  are  emposed  of  a  fluted  shaft 
swelling  outwards  in  the  inid«Ile,  standing  on  a  high 
square  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  bulb-shai)ed  circular 
capital,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  <listinctivQ  features  of 
Imliaii  architecture.  The  Buddhist  rock-monasteries 
consist  of  a  series  of  cells  ranged  round  a  central  hull. 
They  are  not  so  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture  as  the 
temples  ;  but  many  of  the  chambers  are  decorat«-d  with 
paintings  represmiting  events  in  the  life  of  Bmldlia. ami 
portraits  of  Buddha  him.self  ami  Buddliist  saints.  The 
topes  are  generally  in  the  form  of  circular  buildings  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome.  They  vary  from  10  or  20  feet  in 
diameter  to  180  or  200  feet,  and  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  a  solid  cujiola  erected  on  a  flat  terrace 
reached  by  steps,  with  a  relic-case  called  a  tee,  or  a  s*juare 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  intended  to  represent 
a  relic-case,  on  the  summit.  A  column  calleil  a  Idt  was 
placed  in  front  of  tlie  Buddliist  religious  buildings,  on 
which  the  Buddhist  creed  was  inscribed.  Some  of  the 
Buddhist  temples  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  ami  J.iva  consist 
of  a  series  of  terraces  rising  above  om*  aiiotlier  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  witli  a  ndic  of  Buddha  under  a  dome  at 
the  summit.  On  the  decline  of  the  worship  of  Buddha 
in  Imlia.  a  sect  known  as  the  Jains,  or  .lainas,  sprang 
up.  The  temples  erected  by  the  Jains  were  character¬ 
ized  by  great  elegance  ami  liglitness  of  structure,  com¬ 
bined  with  richness  of  ornamentation.  They  consist 
of  a  central  ti  'me,  surrounded  by  others  more  or  le.ss  in 
number, supported  on  sculptured  columns.  The  ceiling 
of  the  cupolas,  which  are  holhtw,  and  not  solid  like  the 
domes  of  the  lopes  erected  by  the  Buddhists,  are  p.m- 
elled  aiul  adorned  with  ehiI*orately  designed  scroll-work 
and  loliiige.  The  temples  of  the  followers  of  Bi  ahnia 
consiNt  of  an  inner  temple,  or  sanctuary,  called  the 
himana.  Tliis  is  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramiii, 
wliich  rises  to  a  great  height,  ami  is  formed  of  a  succe.s- 
aion  of  steps  or  terraces,  adorned  with  figures  and 
sculpture,  and  crowned  by  a  small  dome.  In  this  was 
the  cell,  or  sanctuary,  which  contained  tin*  image  of  tlie 
deity,  and  was  lighted  by  lamps.  A  porch  was  placed 
before  the  entrance  to  this  inner  sanctuary,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  pile  formed  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  court,  sur- 
roumi»*d  by  a  higli  wall.  The  entrance  to  thi.s  court  Wiis 
flanked  by  pyramidal  gate-iow'TS,  called  ^/opuras,  (Fig. 
1290.)  Halls,  or  colonnades,  consisting  of  a  roof,  snp- 
porte«l  on  pillars,  varying  in  number  from  four  up  to  a 
tbousHiid,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building,  were 
erected  in  llie  inclosures  that  surroumied  the  Brahman 
temples.  Tliese  halls  were  called  cho  iltries :  they  served 
for  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  ceremonies  coiine«  ted 
with  the  worship  of  Brahma,  that  occurred  at  various 
season.s  of  the  year.  The  temples  at  Taiijore  and 
Bareilly  are  the  best  examples  of  this  style  of  Indian 
architecture.  When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India, 
they  introduced  the  arcii,  and  various  features  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  or  Moorish  arcliitectiire,  which  were  gradually 
blended  with  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  styles  prevailing  in  that  country,  until  a  new 
style  was  produced  similar  in  many  respects  to  (he 
architecture  of  .\rahia.  Northern  Africa,  and  i?pain, 
when  the  Saracens  had  the  mastery  over  those  coun¬ 
tries,  but  containing  otlier  cliaracteristics  which  are 
sufficient  to  mark  it  os  a  di.stinct  style.  The  orna- 
men  atioii  is  as  ricli  and  minute  in  detail  as  that  of 
Moorish  architecture,  and  the  pointed  and  horsi^-shoe 
arch  are  introduced  in  a  square  panel,  hut  the  bnlhmis 
cupolas  swelling  outwards,  and  extending  considerably 


beyond  the  circle  of  the  base,  as  well  as  the  projecting! 
galleries  of  the  ininaret.s  ami  balconies,  supported  on 
cantilevers  of  great  length,  are  peculiar,  and  belong  eu- 
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(or  gate  leading  into  ihc  tnclosure  of  the  temple  at  Seringham.) 
tirely  to  the  Mnhnmmetlan  nrchiTerfnrp  of  India.  The 
mosques,  and  some  of  tlie  tombs  erected  by  tin*  great 
.Mohammedan  sultans  «.f  In<lia,atford  the  best  examples: 
of  tills  style  of  andiiiecTiire.  Among  these  niav  be 
named  the  great  mosque  ut  Di  lht,  and  the  magnificent! 
inan.soienm  (Fig.  oil)  built  by  Shah  Jehan.  near  Aura, 
about  1*.40,  to  the  memory  of  one  df  his  «]neeiis.  In  Fig  ' 
1291  we  give  the  design  oYu  very  interesting  monnmehi 
situated  at  about  11  ni.S.  of  Delhi,  in  the  middle  of  a  j 
wildernessofrnins,  the  called  (or  Kutub)  Minar, 

It  is  a  rouml  pillar,  of 
240  feet  in  height,  the 
diameter  at  the  base 
being  35  feet,  but 
gradually  dimini.shing 
to  le.ss  than  10  feet  at 
the  top.  It  is  divided 
into  five  stories,  the 
relative  height  of 
wliich  decreases  in  the 
same  ratiii  as  tlie  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  shaft. 

E  a  c  li  story  has  n 
heavy  cornice  of  ihe 
richest  sculjdure,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  low 
stone  balnstrado.  The 
three  lower  stories  aro 
entirely  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  fluted,  or  rather 
reedi'd  with  alternate 
convex  and  angular 
divisions,  and  helled 
at  short  intervals  by 
biiinls  of  Aral'ic  in¬ 
scriptions,  sculptured 
in  relief,  and  of  co¬ 
lossal  size.  The  two 
higliest  stories  are 
mostly  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  williout  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  deviate 
slightly  from  the  «li- 
niinisliing  slope  of  tlie 
pillar,  whence  it  is 
generally  s  n  ]*  po  s  e«i 
that  they  were  added 
at  a  later  period.  The 
summit  is  reached  by 
a  wimling  staircase  of 
378  steps,  which  be¬ 
come  very  narrow  as  the  diameter  of  the  sliaft  dimin-' 
ishes  towards  the  top.  The  K.  is  certainly  (h<‘  finest 
single  tow'er  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  India.  Nothim:  positive  is  knf)wn  concerning  the 
date  or  design  of  its  erection.  Both  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Moslems  claim  it,  the  former  alleging  that  the  in- 
Rcrijitions  were  snbseiiuently  adiled  hj'  the  conquerors. 
From  the  singular  manner  in  wliich  the  shaft  i.s  reedeil, 
and  from  tin*  absence  of  arches  in  the  «>peiiing8  for  air 
and  light,  B  iyanl  Taylor  ( /m/m,  China,  ami  Ja2>an)\ 
thinks  that  the  ihree  lower  stori'*s  are  of  Hindoo  con¬ 
struction,  w  hile  tin*  appearance  of  the  arch  in  the  upper  - 
stories  indicates  tliat  they  have  been  added  at  a  later' 
period.  j 

Iliii'diiiHin,  n.  The  system  of  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  and  social  customs  peculiar  to  rh<*8e 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan  who  jirofe.ss  tlie  worship  of 
Brahma.  One  of  the  principal  features  in  Hindooisni  is 
the  system  of  caste,  wliich  divides  society  into  four  or¬ 
ders.  (See  Caste.)  The  manners,  cnstoius,  and  laws  of 
llimloos  are  so  intimately  coiinectetl  with  their  religion, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  described  sep. irately.  The 
division  into  castes  is  a  religious  institution,  w  hich  in- 
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eludes  the  whole  detail  and  intercourse  of  life.  The 
Brahmins,  or  the  first  of  these  castes,  are  the  jiriests  of 
their  religion,  which  is  a  }M>|ytheisui,  or  worship  of 
many  gods.  The  great  vagueness  ot  the  Brahmiiiical 
language  with  rt*spect  to  the  attributes  of  the  gods, 
the  long  catalogue  of  fictions  lacked  on  to  their  expliuts, 
and  the  endless  raniificatioiis  of  sects,  render  any  clear 
definition  of  tlie  Hindoo  religion  very  difficult.  Tlie 
code  of  Menu  is  one  of  the  priucipai  foundations  of 
Hind(K)  faith,’  and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  few  sacred 
documents  out  'd  which  anything  approacliing  to  a 
precise  idea  of  Hindooism  can  he  extracted.  Its  date  is 
given  at  about  t>00  B.  C.;  yet  it  yields  in  high  antiquity 
to  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  hooks  of  the  Hindoos,  the  ages 
of  which  are  stated  at  from  eiglit  to  ten  centuries  before 
Christ.  The  code  of  Menu,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  comparatively  clearer  than  the  ohler  books, 
and  is  thus  of  more  value  to  a  modern  stinlent.  All  the 
sacred  hooks  of  the  Ilin(loo.s,  although  they  inculcate 
the  moral  dutie.s  of  justice,  merc.\,  and  heiievoleiice,yet 
seem,  like  every  system  of  false  religion,  to  give  llio 
first  place  to  the  ceremonial  law.  The  devotion  of  tlie 
Hindoos,  consequently,  consists  in  mere  outward  ob¬ 
servances,  and  is  not  incoiisi>tent  with  the  most  dis* 
graceful  crimes.  'Ihe  gi-eat  tria<l  of  the  ilimloo  divinity 
is  composed  of  Brahma  the  (Yeotor,  Vishnu  the  yv<- 
Sfri'er.  and  8ira  the  l)*strf>i/^r ;  w  hile  beneath  this 
trinity  lurks  tlie  iiicompreliensible  Brahin.  Hindoo 
adoration,  for  the  proM-nt  period,  is  reserved  for  the  “  De¬ 
stroyer  ■'  and  the  “Preserver,”  Bruhnia  Iiaving  only  one 
temple  sul'sisting  to  his  honor.  The  worsliip  ot  this 
god  cease<l  about  the  commencement  <»f  the  Cllri^lian 
lera.  According  to  the  Hindo<i8,  the  constant  interposi- 
tion  of  the  deity  is  required  to  maintain  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  in  earthly  alTairs.  Vishnu  Ihe  “  Preserver”  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sacred  books  as  having  pa.s8ed  through  ten 
incarnations,  called  The  first  is  Ihe  avatar  of 

the  fi'h,  when  the  world  is  described  as  being  destroyed 
by  adeluge.  In  the  second  avatar.  Vishnu,  issuing  from 
the  side  of  Brahma  in  the  .“hape  of  a  boar,  grows  lu  an 
luuir  as  large  a.s  uii  elephant,  ami  remains  suspendeil  in 
the  air,  while  a  malignant  giant  rolls  up  the  earth  and 
flings  it  down  into  an  abyss.  Vishnu.  h(»wever,  descends 
into  tin*  water,  and  brings  up  the  earth  again  on  his 
tusk,  spreading  it  out  “like  a  cari'ct  on  the  face  oi  the 
water.”  Ill  the  third  avatar,  Vishnu  and  BraJima 
churned  the  ocean  like  a  “  pot  of  milk.”  in  search  of  the 
ami'eetaf  or  water  of  immortality.  In  the  fourth,  he 
appeared  as  a  man  with  the  liead  of  a  lion.  In  the 
fiftli,  sixth,  nml  seventh,  VLhuii  goes  through  a  course 
of  adventures  in  seeking  out  impious  ami  cruel  kings, 
ami  punishing  them,  lu  the  eighth  avatar,  he  appeared 
as  the  beautiful  Krishna,  the  shajie  in  whicli  he  is  most 
frequently  wor8liippc*d.  Tin*  ninth  avatar  was  tlie  in¬ 
carnation  in  the  perseu  of  Bmldba;  while  the  tenth 
avatar  is  still  to  come.  Vi.shnu  in  then  expecte<l  to  ap¬ 
pear  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  wiili  a  scimitar  blazing 
like  a  comet,  to  mow  down  all  incorrigible  offenders 
wlu)  shall  be  living  on  eartb.  As  the  Hindoos  began 
by  dividing  tlie  divine  power  among  a  triad  of  rival 
gods,  they  soon  began  lu  split  up  into  sects,  each  sect 
holding  its  own  god  to  he  th?  only  true  one.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Vishnu  and  l?iva  invented  new  symbols, 
ascribing  each  to  their  respective  ilivinity  the  attriljute 
of  creation.  This  contention  for  superiority  ended  in 
the  total  suppression  of  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and 
the  temporary  submission  of  Vishnu  to  the  superior 
Siva.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  ami  cni*^ades 
were  raised  by  the  sects  apiinst  each  other.  All  the 
llimloos,  however,  believe  in  one  mysterious  pre-emi¬ 
nent  power,  which  they  call  lirahm,  a  jiower  w  hich  can 
not  (Uily  absorb  the  universe  but  all  the  gods.  This 
absorption  into  the  essence  Brahm,  which  put  an  en<l  to 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  is  the  highest  reward  of 
the  holy  Hindoo.  In  order  to  attain  this  slate  of  beati¬ 
tude,  a  large  nuniher  of  injunctions  liave  been  laid 
down,  to  w  hich  he  must  duly  attend.  He  must  injure 
nothing  animated,  must  subdue  all  sensual  appetite,  and 
perform  all  the  rites  prescribed  in  tbe  Vedas.  As  the 
divinity  can  only  be  approache«l  in  a  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  purity,  and  as  the  supposed  causes  of  impurity  are 
exceedingly  frequent  and  numerous,  the  Hindoo  has  to 
pertorm  a  great  number  of  religious  ceremonials  every 
(lay  of  hisllle.  The  modes  of  purification  are  very  v.ari- 
ous  and  strange,  many  of  them  being  very  ridiculous. 
(If  these  bathing  is  the  most  mtional;  the  other  modes 
are  by  stroking  a  cow',  looking  at  the  sun,  or  having  the 
mouth  sprinkled  with  water.  Inanimate  objects  need 
purification  aDo :  land  is  made  pure  by  sweeping,  by 
scraping,  by  allowing  a  cow’  to  pass  a  night  upon  it,  Ac. ; 
folded  clothes  must  he  sprlnkleil  with  hallowed  water, 
and  wooden  utensils  planed.  The  expiation  of  sin  by 
voluntary  penance  is  another  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmins,  l*y  whicli  they  contrive  to  awe  superstitions 
minds  into  subjection.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
fanaticism  carry  the  Hindoo,  that  he  will,  as  travellers 
have  witnessed,  keep  liis  hands  clenched  till  they  are 
pierced  by  the  growth  of  his  nails  (Fig.  340);  or  hold  his 
arms  upraised  till  the  limbs  become  paralyzed;  or  vow’  to 
remain  in  a  standing  position  for  years.  Sucli  sjiectacles 
have  been  frequently  witnessed  among  the  wandering 
professors  of  penance  called  Fakirs.  See  Fakir.  —  'I'lie 
junction  of  the  Oanges  and  the  Jumna  is  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  a  favorite  dying-place  of  the  de¬ 
vout  Hindoo.  Many  of  them  drown  tliemselves  at  the 
junction  of  the  streams  every  year,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  victim  sinks  is  a  token  of  his  favoral.de 
acceptance  by  tlie  god  of  the  river.  In  onier  to  gain 
the  good  graces  of  the  deity,  tlie  devoted  person,  with 
pots  of  earth  fastened  to  his  feet,  is  carried  out  into  tht 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  devout  multitude  contem- 
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plate  the  scene  from  the  surrounding  hanks,  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  victim  if  he  retains  a  steady  and  rcsohite 
countenance  to  the  last.  But  for  obtaining  a  full  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  of  the  nionstnms  prac¬ 
tices  which  it  permits  and  encourages,  it  is  necessary  to 
behoM  it  when  crowds  are  gathered  to  celei»nite  its 
greatest  festivals,  among  which  is  the  Charal:  I^ujah^ 
annually  celebrated  m  honor  of  Kali,  Maha-  Kali,  or 
Parvati.  the  wife  of  Siva.  Owing  to  the  savage  char¬ 
acter  ot  Kali,  and  the  numerous  crimes  of  which  she  is 
regarded  as  the  patroness,  the  Brahmins  and  more  re¬ 
spectable  native  clas'^es  of  Calcutta,  keep  aloof  from  an 
open  participation  iti  it,  but  at  the  same  time  show 
where  their  sympatliies  lie  by  contributing  largely  to 
the  expense,  and  countenancing  tlie  proceedings  by 
their  presence  as  spectators  By  the  more  zealous 


Fig.  1292.  —  charak  pujah. 
(From  Park’s  “  IVanderings  of  a  Pilgrim.”) 


votarifs  a  whole  month  before  the  festival,  hy  others 
three  days,  are  employed  in  initiatory  ceremonies  of 
purification  and  devotion.  IViien  the  first  day  devote<l 
to  it  arrives,  an  upright  pole  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height  is  erected,  and  across  its  summit  a  horizontal 
beam  is  placed  to  move  round  on  a  pivot.  From  each 
end  of  the  beam  hangs  a  n)pe,  the  one  lo<jsely,  and  the 
other  with  two  hooks  attached  to  it.  The  jierformance 
now  begins.  A  devotee  coming  forward  pjostrates 
himself,  and  is  immeiliately  fastenetl  to  the  books, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  an^  run  through  the  fleshy  pn-ts 
of  his  back  near  the  shoulders,  'fhe  eiul  of  the  other 
rope  is  then  seized  by  a  number  of  ])ersoti8,  who  com¬ 
mence  running  round  with  it  at  a  rapid  pace.  This 
motion  is  of  cmirse  c<uumuiuc:ited  at  otu^e  to  tlie  liooks, 
and  the  wretcheil  devotee  lifted  u})  into  tlie  air  is 
swung  round  in  agony.  Were  the  flesh  to  give  way, 
the  force  witli  M'hich  lie  is  whirled,  as  well  as  the 
height,  would  project  him  like  a  shot  from  a  gun.  and 
his  death  would  be  inevitable.  The  ilevotee  by  giving 
a  signal  may  be  relieved  from  peril  and  torture,  i)ut  he 
is  in  no  luiste  to  give  it,  ami  usually  remain.s  suspemled 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  for  strange  to  say, 
tliis  is  a  religious  service  the  merit  (if  whit-h  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  length  <ff  time  the  agony  is  endured!  The 
niomeut  he  descends  and  is  taken  off  the  hooka,  another 
steps  f(»rwHrd  to  take  his  place,  and  the  machine  is  kept 
wheeling  till  tlie  day  is  far  spent.  In  estimating  the 
aggregate  amount  of  suffering  inflicted,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  these  liorrid  swings  were  not  confined 
to  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  wlicre  Kali’s  temple  stands, 
but  that  in  tbon.sands  of  towns  and  villages  throngliout 
Bengal  they  were  in  simultaneous  operation,  torturing 
the  infatUiUeil  ilevotees,  while  multitudes  of  spectators 
stood  around  gazing  with  applause  and  womler. 

H  in'cloos,  (Literature  of  the.)  In  common  with 
their  religious  traditions  and  the  invention  of  their  al¬ 
phabet,  tlie  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Nearly  all  the  literary  compositions  of  the 
Hindoos  are  in  vei'se.  “  For  lustory,"  says  Mill,  “they 
have  only  certain  narrative  jioeins,  which  depart  from 
all  resemhlance  to  truth  and  nature,  and  have  evidently 
no  further  connection  with  fact  tlian  the  use  of  certain 
names  and  a  few  remote  allusion.s.  Their  laws,  like  those 
of  rude  nations  in  general,  are  in  verse.  Their  sacred 
books,  and  ev(*n  their  l)Ook8  of  science,  are  in  verse; 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  their  dictionaries.” 
Because  men  feel  before  they  speculate,  tlierefore  is 
poetry,  which  is  the  earliest  form  of  expressing  the  feel¬ 
ings,  the  first  literature.  At  this  primary  stage  has  the 
literature  of  the  Hindoos  remained.  To  commence  with 
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the  Sacred  Literature :  Under  the  general  term  of  ShaS‘ 
tras.  the  Hindoos  jnwsess  the  four  “  Vetias,”  named  re¬ 
spectively  the  RiQy  Yajash^  Sania.  and  Atkurva;  the  four 
“Upuvedas,”  or  “Sub-Vedas,”  —  the  Ayashy  Dhanushy 
Ghandarv<i,y  Ti\u\  Artha;  the  “  Vedanga,”  or  S\x  An- 
gas'y  and,  finally,  tlie  “  Upangas.”  The  Vedas  are 
'written  in  Sanskrit,  (see  Hindostan,  La.nguages  of.)  as 
is  the  Mantras,  or  prayers,  the  Brahmanas,  or  command¬ 
ments.  and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  of  the  Hindoo  tJie- 
ology  proper.  The  Upuvedas  form  a  second  class  of  sa- 
cr<'d  books,  and  consist  of  treatises  upon  surgery,  med¬ 
icine,  music,  dancing,  war,  architecture,  and  many  me¬ 
chanical  arts.  The  VedangaSyOV  Six  Angas,are  treatises 
subsidiary  to  the  Vedas,  and  compreliend  rules  for  recit¬ 
ing  the  Vedas,  and  e.spocially  as  regards  tlie  accent  and 
tones  to  be  observed  ;  a  treatise  on  grammar;  besides 
dissertations  nptui  metres,  astrology,  and  astronomy. 
These  works  are  held  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  to  enable  the  Brahmins  to  read  and  understand 
the  Vedas.  Thus,  we  here  perceive  a  double  inspiration, 
that  of  the  Vedas  and  that  of  the  Aiigas,  the  latter 
forming  the  key  by  which  the  Veilas  are  opened.  The 
UpangaSy  or  inferior  bodies  of  learning,  comprehend 
logic,  theology,  the  institutes  of  the  law,  and  certain 
legendary  treatises,  to  the  iiumher  of  eighteen,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Furanas.  We  will  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  these  latter.  1.  The  Kalika  Jhirana  contains  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  goddess  Kali  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva.  2. 
Abhialma  Ramayana  is  a  fragment  of  the  history  of 
Ramatshandra.  3.  Bramah  Vaivartika  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  bi.story  of  Ganesa,  Krishna, 
and  Durga.  4.  l*ediiia  Parana  is  the  praise  of  the  lotus, 
ipedmay)  anil  a  history  of  Lakshmi,  tlie  wife  of  Vishnu, 
in  5r),r)00  stanzas.  5.  Agru  Parana  forms  a  sketch  of 
all  Hindoo  science,  in  15,500  stanzas.  6.  Vishnu  Pu- 
ranUy  in  23,000  stanzas.  7.  Sira  Paranay  in  24.000  stan¬ 
zas.  8.  Linga  Parana.  9.  Scarida  Parana y  of  the  god 
Si-anda,  the  son  of  vSiva  and  Bhavani.  10.  Relates  to 
religious  customs.  11.  Ontkal  Khanda  and  Kusi  Khan- 
da  ;  the  former  a  description  of  Orissa  and  tlie  old  re¬ 
ligious  rites  of  Vishnu;  the  latter  a  history  of  the  city 
of  Kitsi,  now  Benares.  12.  Ctmtains  the  history  of 
Nareda,  the  god  of  music,  in  25,000  stanzas.  13.  Mar- 
kandrya  Parana.  14.  Bhawasia  Parana.  15.  Vaya 
Purauay  the  history  of  Vaya,  the  god  of  the  winds.  16. 
Matsyay  the  history  of  Vishnu  as  the  fish,  in  the  first 
deluge.  17  Contains  a  history  of  tlie  same  god  as  a 
man-lion.  18.  Treats  of  the  history  of  Krishna,  or 
Vishnu,  in  12  books.  The  two  oldest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  epic  poems,  which  are  also  classed  among  the  sa¬ 
cred  books,  are  the  Ramayanay  containing  the  history 
of  Ramatshandra,  king  of  Ayodya,  the  seventh  great 
incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  and  the  Maiiabltaratay  detailing 
the  war  ol  the  i’uinhis  and  Kurus,  consisting  of  18 
books  and  upwards  of  100,000  stanzas.  —  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  touch,  in  a  brief  manner,  upon  the  Profane 
Literature  of  tlie  Hindoos,  noticing  the  principal  works. 
The  Mugdhahodbiiy  or  “  Beauty  of  Knowledge,”  by  Gos- 
wami,  is  held  to  be  the  best  Sanskrit  grammar.  There  are 
in  all  eighteen  dictionaries  of  high  reputation,  but  the 
Amarasinha  is  deemed  the  best.  The  poetry  of  the 
Hindoos  betrays  throughout  an  elegiac  earnestness  and 
sweetness  which  owes  its  origin  to  their  oldest  poet, 
Valmiki,  who  sang  in  jdaintive  strains  the  murder  of  a 
youtii  who  lived  happily  witli  his  mistress  in  a  beautiful 
wilderness,  ami  w'as  mourned  liy  her  in  heart-rending 
lamentations.  Among  the  dramatic  poets  is  Calidas, 
who  lias  been  called  the  “Hindoo  Shakspeare.”  Ilis 
fine.st  drama  is  Sainontolahy  or  the  “  Fatal  King,”  wliicli 
h.is  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  into  German  by  Forster,  Herder,  and  others.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herder,  the  scenes  of  this  great  drama  “are 
connected  by  flowery  bands  :  each  grows  out  of  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  as  naturally  as  a  lieautiful  plant.  A  multitude  of 
sublime  as  well  as  lender  iileas  are  found  in  it,  wliich 
wesli'Uild  look  for  in  vain  in  a  Grecian  drama.”  not  her 
great  drama  of  this  author  is  Wvq  Megha  Z>afa,  or  “  Cloud 
Messenger,”  which  has  been  rendered  into  English  by 
Wilkins.  The  Hindoos  have  two  kinds  of  feet  in  their 
verses,  and  also  two  kinds  of  rhyme;  the  one  falls  on 
tiio  first  letter  or  first  syllable  of  the  verse,  and  is  called 
or  vadi ;  for  examide,  ki  in  kirli  and  kirtana  make 
a  rhymp.  The  other  fulls  on  the  second  letter,  or  second 
syllable  from  the  commencement,  and  is  called/iruiiaw ; 
for  example,  pa  in  capugny  and  dipantram.  Among 
the  most  important  philosophical  works  of  the  Hindoos 
there  are, — Ganghesioara  Fatwa  Schirtamaniy  wliich  is 
a  treatise  on  meta[)hysic8  ;  Pratikhya  Tip-Didhlti  is  a 
treatise  on  memory;  Smriti  Tativa  is  an  abstract  of  the 
laws;  and  nitopadrsay  Hindoo  book  of  fables,  called 
also  the  FthUs  nf  Bblpay,  or  Pilpay.  This  latter  was 
the  first  work  published  in  Europe  in  the  Hindoo  lan¬ 
guage.  It  appeared  in  1810. 

Hill  iloslaii.or  Indi\  East  of  THEGANorsAN'D  Brahma¬ 
pootra, us  distinguished  from  IxniA  ui.tONnTHEGAXGE.s, 
or  Further  India,  (in  the  European  sense,)  a  vast  re¬ 
gion  ofS.  Asia,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  having  its  apex 
projecting  S.  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  other  words, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  great  triangle  of  country 
extending  from  thoborders  of  Little  Thibet,  in  about  the 
35ih  deg.  of  N.  Lat.,  to  Capo  Comorin,  or  about  the  8th 
deg.  It  is  boundeil  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  tlie  world,  the  Himalayas;  by  tlie  two 
great  rivers,  the  Indus  and  Brahmapootra  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.K.;  and  in  every  other  direction  by  the 
ocean.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Intlia  had  no  com¬ 
mon  name  for  theni.selves  or  their  country;  but  their 
Persian  neighbors  called  the  people  Hin.dnosy  and  tlie 
region,  as  far  as  they  knew  it,  Hindostan  ;  words  which, 
in  old  Fhiglish,  would  have  been  accurately  as  well  as 
literally  roudored  JS’egrOy  and  Negroland.  The  compre- 
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I  hensive  sense  in  which  the  term  “  Hindostan  ”  is  now 
employeil,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territory  S.  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  over  which  the  institution  of 
caste  prevails,  i.s  of  European  origin  ;  tlie  people  of  the 
country  confining  tlie  term  to  the  region  lying  N.  of 
tlie  Nerbudda,  ami  calling  all  to  the  S.  of  that  river  the 
Deccan  (q.  v.),  a  word  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 
meaning  “the  right  hand,”  and  also  “the  South.” 
Area.  H  comprises  in  ail  an  area  of  about  l,2D0.06o  gq. 
III.,  or  about  a  third  part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  lait  from  the  absence  of  gulfs,  inland  seas,  and 
lakes,  the  jiroportion  of  solid  land  is  greater.  —  Potit. 
Div.  This  immense  conn  try,uuilertlic  popular  designation 
of  British  India,  embraces  nine  great  provinces:  viz., 
Bengaly  Madras,  and  Bombay;  the  Central  Provinces; 
Oudh;  the  Knrlh-Wrst  Provinces;  British  Barmay 
Assam;  and  the  Punjab.  Tliese  again  are  subdivided 
into  inferior  territorial  jurisdictions,  and  also  include  a 
number  of  quasi-independent  states,  under  the  political 
supremacy  and  protection  of  the  English  govt. — Gs7i. 
Drsc.  The  coast  outline  of  IF.  is  comparatively  little 
broken  by  any  considerable  inlet  of  the  sea.  From  the 
nioutlis  of  the  Indus  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  there  are 
but  three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and  Ben¬ 
gal, —  if  the  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it  breaks  the 
coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break  that  of  Hindostan,  can  be 
considered  in  tins  class.  Harbors  are  even  le.ss  fre¬ 
quent;  along  the  W.  coast,  over  14®  of  Lat..  there  is 
blit  a  single  good  one.  Bombay;  and  from  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  to  the  W.  nuuith  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  1,500 
m.,  there  is  not  one.  Tlie  Indian  coasts  are  also  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless  Ceylon  (q.v  ) 
be  admitted  as  belonging  to  //.,  which  can  hardly  be 
clone,  there  is  not  one  on  the  E.  coast:  and  on  the  W. 
there  are  very  few',  and  those  of  inconsiderable  size. 
The  natural  geograpbi<-al  divisions  of  II.  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  range  of  the  Himalayas  with  their  valleys.  2. 
The  Gangetic  plain,  coinpri.'iing  only  the  tract  of  inun¬ 
dation,  and  w'hich  ri.ses  very  little  above  b«*a-level.  3. 
The  upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  tlie  prov  of  Baliar 
inclusive,  up  to  the  foot  hills  of  tlie  first  Himalayan 
range,  where  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  issue  from 
the  bills  to  the  N.,  bounded  to  the  S.  by  the  Vii.dhyan 
range,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  gn-at  desert.  The  lieight 
of  the  E.  portion  of  this  division  may  be  about  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  the  land  rises  gradually 
as  w’e  proceed  N.  until,  where  the  great  rivers  emerge 
into  the  plain,  it  has  an  elevation  of  over  1,U00  feet.  4. 
The  N.  portion  of  the  great  central  tahle-lanu,  as  far 
S.  as  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Nerbudda,  wliich  generally  in¬ 
tersects  the  jilateau  in  ipiestion  from  E.  to  W.  The 
lieiglit  of  tliis  section  of  the  table-land  range.s  from  1,700 
to  2,000  ft.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table-land  which  lies 
S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  down  to  the  junction 
of  the  E.  and  Vi.  Ghauts,  and  the  valley  of  Coimbatore. 
Height  of  the  table-land  here  from  2.0i<0  to  3,000  ft.  6. 
From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  inclusive  to  Cape  Comorin. 
7.  The  narrow  strip  of  low  land  lying  between  the  \V. 
Ghauts  and  tlie  sea,  or  coast  of  Malabar,  including  the 
Vi.  acclivities  of  the  mountains  themselves.  8.  The 
alluvial  plain  of  unequal  breadth,  which  lies  betw'een 
the  Ghauts  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called 
the  Carnatic,  rising  gradually  trom  the  shore  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains;  hiiihest  point,  about  490  feet 
above  sea-level.  And  9.  The  peninsula  of  (iujerat  with 
the  adjacent  country,  containing  much  mountain-land 
and  a  few  plains.  All  these  divisiohs  differso  materially 
in  their  physical  aspect,  climate,  geological  formation, 
animal  and  vegi-talde  productions,  ns  w'ell  as  in  an  eth¬ 
nographical  point  of  view,  ns  fully  to  warrant  this  dis¬ 
tribution.  (Tlie  geographical  features.  &c.,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  piovs.,  aggregrated  under  the  general 
name  of  11.,  will  lie  found  amply  detailed  under  their 
own  separate  and  distinctive  head.s  in  this  work.)  — 
Mount  lins.  The  principal  maniitain-chaius  are  those 
of  tlie  Himalayas,  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  the  Vi.  and 
E.  Ghauts,  (all  of  which  see.)  —  Rivers.  II.  possesses 
some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  as  the  Ganges, 
Indus,  Brahmapootra.  Jumna,  Goorntee.  Godavery, 
Nerbudda,  &c.  —  Lakes.  Few  lakes  of  any  size  are  found 
in  this  country;  the  most  considerable  is  that  of  the 
Kunn,  lying  between  the  Gulf  ol  Cutch  and  the  delta  of 
the  Imlus,  which  is  believed  to  occupy  a  space  of  5,000 
square  miles.  —  Climate.  In  a  country  which  embraces 
27  degrees  of  lat.,  which  contains  extensive  plateaux, 
elevated  from  2,0U0  to  3,000  feet  above  sea-level  — 
some  of  the  largest  plains  in  the  world,  almost  on  a 
level  with,  or  but  a  few  limulred  feet  above  the  sea — the 
highest  range  of  mountains  (Himalayas)  in  the  world  — 
tracts  of  bare  rock  —  deserts  of  deep  sand,  and  dense 
primeval  forests,  —  it  is  needless  to  say  that  tliere  must 
exist  a  very  great  diversity  of  climate.  But  besides  tlie 
great  ililTerence  arising  from  these  causes,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rain  is  another  source.  Tlie  whole  continent  of 
H.  up  to  the  35th  degree  of  Lat.,  is  subject  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  monsoons,  wliicli  blow  from  the  N.E.  dur¬ 
ing  the  temperate  winter  months,  and  from  the  S.W. 
during  the  tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of 
summer  and  autumn.  This  is  the  general  rule:  but  in 
India,  as  in  other  Asiatic  countries  under  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  where  are  mountain  ranges  run¬ 
ning  N.  and  S.  of  snflicient  elevation  to  intercept  the 
clouds,  the  time  of  the  periodical  fall  of  rain  is  reversed. 
To  the  \V  of  the  great  chain  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  on  the 
one  hand,  over  11®  of  Lat.,  the  periodical  rain-fall  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takes  jilace 
during  the  W.  monsoon.  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other 
hanti,  over  8®  of  Lat.,  the  fall  of  rain  takes  place  during 
the  E.  monsoon;  while  the  table-land  which  lies  beyond 
tlie  two  ranges  partakes,  to  a  moderate  degree,  in  both 
falls.  Ad  a  general  rule,  the  year  is  divided  in  India 
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into  three  well-defined  seasons:  a  holy  corresponding 
with  part  of  spring  and  summer;  a  wtty  agreeing  with 
part  of  summer  and  autumn ;  and  a  o>ld.  corresponding 
generally  with  our  winter  months.  With  respect  to 
temperature,  mucli  of  II.  being  between  the  tropics, and 
the  remaining  portion  within  l‘2P  of  the  tmpic,  the  w  hole 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  hot  country.  The  mean 
temp,  at  Bombay  is  H'JP  Fahr. ;  at  .Madras  84^ ;  and  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  79^  Fabr.  In  summer  the  mean  temp,  is  from  100° 
to  110®. —  Gtol.ydc.  The  geological  formation  of  India 
may  be  summed  up  as  extremely  simple,  compared  with 
that  of  otlier,  and  more  temperate  countrie.s,  consisting 
only  of  4  classes  of  rocks,  vi/..,  the  grantliCy  the  sandstonf 
and  clay-slatey  the  trap,  and  the  alluvial. —  Min.  Coal 
umleiTies  a  large  area  of  surface,  and  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  worked;  iron,  copper,  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  other  gems  are  also  found.  —  ;5r>t/7.  The  elepliant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyama,  and  man-eating  and  other  tigers, 
have  their  habitat  in  the  mountain  defiles,  and  jungles. 
Birds  of  the  most  varie<I  brilliancy  of  plumage  are  met 
with  innumerably.  The  reptile  genus  is  represented  l^y 
the  python,  cobra-di-capello,  and  other  deadly  serpents, 
alligators,  lizanls,  tt  sic  de  similibus. — Etlimtlogy.  There 
are  at  present  spoken  in  India,  hy  the  most  civilized 
races,  not  less  than  26  distinct  languages  or  dialects, 
indicating  the  existence  of  as  many  distinct  natinns; 
but,  including  tribes  more  or  less  savago  and  barbarous, 
at  least  50  languages,  demonstr.Hting  the  presence  of  at 
least  as  many  distinct  tribes.  Cf  the  imue  civilized  na¬ 
tions  8  may  be  said  to  be  distinguUhed  from  the  re?it  by 
some  superiority  of  civiliZiitioii,  as  implle<l  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  national  alphabet,  a  national  literature,  superior 
population  and  consc<iuont  industry,  a  greater  progress 
in  the  useful  arts,  with  the  richer  and  more  extensive 
territory  which  they  are  found  to  occupy.  These  are 
the  B>'ngilee,  Ooriya,  M  ihratta,  (iujratee,  Telinga,  Ta- 
mul,  Karnata.  and  Hindu  or  ilindostanee  nations.  The 
Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80,i)00  sq.  m.  of  fertile 
land,  chiefiy  within  th6<leltaof  the  Ganges,  and  amounts 
in  number  to  above  26.000,0(>0.  The  Tamtil  nation 
covers  ubt.  56,000  sq.m.  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  numbers  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Teling:i  race  occupies  loO.tXlOsq.  m.  of  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  country,  and  count,  probably,  between 
7,000.000  and  8,000,000  lioads;  while  the  0ori3'as,  spnnid 
over  at  least  17,000  sq.  m.  of  the  low  land  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Qatjgctic  delta  with  the  S.  peninsula,  number 
abt.  4,000j)00.  The  .Mabratta  nation. lUty  extends  over, 
at  an  estimate,  100,0(X)  sq.  m.  of  territory  (b«*tween  22® 
and  23®  N.  Lat  ),  and  its  capitation  ma.v  be  approxi¬ 
mately  computt*d  at  12,000,000.  The  Kuniata.  or  Gir- 
naru  people,  filling  a  centrtl  portion  of  the  table-land 
S  of  the  ISth  degree  of  bat.,  are  believed  to  possess  abt. 
76,000  sq.  n».  of  territory,  and  their  numbers  may  be 
taken  at  abt.  5,000.000.  The  race  speaking  the  Hindoo 
language  inhabit  at  least  100,000  square  m.  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  an<l  cannot  amount 
to  les.s  than  20,0(X),000, — physically  and  intellectually  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  Indian  rtces.  The  barbarous 
and  savage  tribes  are  univei>>ally  to  bo  found  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  mountainous  and  sterile  regions,  never  within 
the  fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands;  and  tliere  is 
scarcely  any  considerable  range  throughout  India  in 
which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  met  with.  They  are, 
however,  most  mmierous  on  the  East  frontier  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  tiie  wild 
region  of  Gundwana,  and  generally  in  tlie  ranges  of 
hills  lying  between  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the  great 
centra]  plateau.  Besides  the  original  and  peculiar  in¬ 
habitants  of  H.,  a  crowd  of  foreign  colonists,  or  set¬ 
tlers,  forms  a  considerable  element  of  the  present  poi>- 
ulation  of  the  country.  These,  following  generally 
the  order  of  their  arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  are  as 
follows:  Jews,  Syriac  Ciiristians,  .\rabs,  Armenians, 
Parsees,  Persians,  .\fgbanH,  Tartars,  Turks,  Aby  ssinians, 
Portuguese,  English,  Dutcli,  French,  Danes,  and  Chinese. 
— Religion,  dx.  Tlie  forms  of  religious  worship  which 
prevail  in  llindostaii,  are  the  Bralinianic.  Buddhistic, 
Jain,  Singh,  MohammedaD,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 
These,  and  especially  the  two  fir»t  and  most  prevalent 
of  them,  are  again  divided  into  so  many  different  doc¬ 
trines,  such  an  infinity  of  sects  and  castes,  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to^enumerute,  iniich  less  describe 
them.  This  religion,  perhaps  beyoml  any  other,  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  fnune  of  civil  society,  and  mixes  itself 
up  with  every  concern  of  life,  private  and  domestic. 
Almi>st  every  act  of  a  Hindoo  may.  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  religions  act.  Acconiing  to  the  best 
HUtborities,  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  is  peopled  by  precisely 
333.O0J.0  >0  deities ;  but  as  no  one  liasatteinpte<l  to  name 
them,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities 
are  in  reality  innumerable !  Among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  ruder  tribes,  a 
sort  of  fetichisrn  prevails;  and  tree.s,  rocks,  and  sliaj>c- 
less  masses  of  stone  are  worshippetl  or  abandiuied,  ac- 
conliug  to  the  fears,  hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  vota¬ 
ries.  The  Hindoos,  however,  really  attach  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  doctrinal  matters,  than  to  distinctions  of  caste, 
fuuenil  and  marriage  cerem«)nie8,  and  the  whimsical 
observances  respecting  supposed  purity  and  impurity 
in  regard  to  food,  and  t>ther  matters  of  ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  life.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these,  and  form  indeed  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Hindoo  society.  Every  one  has  heard  that  the  Hindoos 
are  diviiled  into  four  great  classes  or  ;  tfiat  is,  into 

priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  laborers.  (See  Caste, 
Braiim\ism.  Bunnni-SM,  Hindoo  Reliuiov,  Ac.)  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  faith  began  to  makesomeimpreasion  on  India 
about  the  opening  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  foreign  settlers,  or  the  converteil  nations  of  this 
persuasion,  are  at  present  believed,  for  all  India,  to 
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number  one-seventh  of  the  population.  The  Christians 
are  principally  found  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula; 
the  greater  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  embraced  Christianity  through  the  labors  of 
Greek  inissionaiies  from  Syria,  as  early  as  the  2d  and 
3d  Centuries  of  the  Cliristian  fera.  Most  of  tlie  remain¬ 
der  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  descendants  of  Portuguese, 
or  persons  converted  by  European  missionaries. — fmlus- 
try.  Arts,  and  Manu/.  The  arts  in  w  hich  the  Hindoos 
have  made  the  greate.st  progress  are  agriculture,  weav- 
ioist  dyeing,  and  architecture.  The  ox,  butfalu,  h<jrse, 
ass,  elephant,  dog,  hug,  sheep,  and  gout  have  been  do¬ 
mesticated,  and  used  by  this  people  from  the  earliest  an¬ 
tiquity.  Tliecainel, probably, has  been  equally  long  known 
in  Upiier  II.  The  more  common  kinds  of  poultr}'  are 
also  ol  e<]uul  antii^uity  among  the  Hindoos ;  and  are  sup- 
pi>sed,  and  apparently  with  gooil  reason,  to  have  spread 
ironi  them  to  the  \V.  world.  The  hufi'alo  and  ox  only 
are  us»*d  ior  agricultural  purposes;  the  horse  generally 
for  war  or  pleasure,  only  now  and  then  for  burden;  the 
elepliant  for  pte<isure  or  burden;  the  camel  and  ass 
(with  few  exceptions)  for  plea.sure  only.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  horse,  camel,  sheep,  and  goat,  every  one 
of  the  animals  above  enumerated  are  still  found  in  many 
parts  (d  India  in  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  used  by  the  natives  are  simple  and  rude,  and  the 
prwess  of  application  is  equally  uncoutli.  The  greatest 
exercise  of  Hindoo  skill  and  labor  is  displayed  in  works 
of  irrigation ;  and  the  reader  w-ill  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  he  understands  that  through  means  of 
irrigation  the  produce  of  the  land  is,  acconiing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  always  multiplied  five-fold,  ami  often  as 
much  as  ten.  The  works  for  this  purpose  comprise  im¬ 
mense  embankments,  reservoirs  or  tanks,  and  wells. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  celebrated  innuiui  of 
the  Cavery  in  8.  Imiia,  afford  exaiiij»le8  of  the  fir>t  do- 
Bcriplion  of  works;  reservoirs,  or  tainks,  are  sometimes 
of  vast  extent,  and  oipable  of  converting  4,0uo  or  6,000 
acres  of  wliat  is  often  a  bare  desert  of  sand  into  pro«luc- 
tiye  grain-fields;  these  are  most  frequent  in  S.  India. 
M  etis,  which  are  often  sunk  to  the  depth  ofbetweeii  200 
ami  300  feet,  chiefly'  irrigate  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Ganges  valley.  The  articles  of  produce  cultivated  by 
the  Himloo  peoples  from  remote  antiquity  are,  wheat, 
barley',  rice,  millet,  pulse,  the  sugar-cane,  sesame,  mus¬ 
tard,  the  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms;  ginger,  and 
various  kinds  of  spices,  cotton,  hemp,  the  mulberry, 
indigo,  madder,  the  mango,  and  the  banana.  From  the 
Moslems  they  received  the  vine,  fig,  apple,  peach,  and 
pear;  the  pomegranate,  limes,  and  oranges;  tlio  carrot, 
onion,  ami  melon,  with  the  opium  poppy’.  From  Euro¬ 
peans  they  have  received  maize. oats, common  potatoes; 
the  batata,  or  sweet  potato,  the  cupsicuiii,  guava,  and 
pine  apple,  by  way  of  America;  the  shaddock  from  Java, 
the  lichi  from  China;  and  most  of  the  common  imt-herbs 
direct  from  Europe.  The  sugar-cane  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  //.,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing  course  sugar 
from  it  is  traced  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  gour  to 
Bengal.  The  art  of  granulating  sugar,  aii«l  separatini:  it 
from  the  molaases,  was  probably  brought  into  Iiulia 
from  China,  as  the  name  of  the  commodity  Chini  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  art  of  candying  or  crystallizing 
sugar,  the  only  mode  of  refining  practised  in  the  East, 
was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mohammedans.  Tlie 
Hindoos  hud  made  a  fur  greater  progress  in  the  art  of 
weaving  than  in  any  other;  materials  for  this  process 
they  may  be  considered,  in  ancient  times,  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  nearly  a  monopoly  of, \iz ,  cotton,  silk,  and  the 
hair  of  the  Tliibetian  goat.  M  itb  tlie  exception  of  silk, 
which  they  bad  in  common  with  China,  India  may  be 
c<msidered  as  the  native  country  both  of  the  material, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  others.  The  cotton-plant  is 
grown  almost  everywhere,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  In¬ 
dia  up  to  the  valleys  of  the  most  N.  range  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  it  may  be  traced  from  India  to  every  warm 
country  by  its  original  Sanskrit  name.  The  quality  and 
nature  of  the  fabric  varies  everywhere  with  the  quality 
of  the  plant ;  and  hence  a  vast  variety  of  fabrics  known 
by  the  names  of  the  districts  producing  tlio  raw  ma¬ 
terial;  thus  the  fine  textures  know’ii  in  commerce  as 
Dacca  mu&lins,  were  produced  only  in  tliat  di«trict  in 
which  is  cultivatuil,  within  narrow’  limits,  a  variety  of 
the  plant,  witli  a  staple  remarkable  lor  fineness  and 
beauty,  not  found  anywhere  else.  Silk-weaving,  like 
that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  that  has  ilescended  from 
nmiote  ages  in  //.  The  variety  of  the  silk-woiins 
bred  in  India  differs  from  that  of  China  and  Europe, 
and  the  Hindoos  being  much  inferior  in  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  to  the  “Celestials.”  the  silk  fabrics  of  India  have 
never  equalled  those  of  China,  nor  is  the  raw  material, 
even  now,  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Chinese,  though  under 
the  superior  care  and  cultivation  of  Euro|>eun8.  The 
invention  of  the  Cashmere-shawl  manufacture  belongs 
to  tlie  Hindoos  —  people  of  this  race  having  originally 
peopled  the  country  N.W.  of  the  Indus.  The  Hindoos, 
comparing  them  with  otlier  nations  in  the  same  state  of 
society,  and  to  Europeans  until  comparatively  recent 
periods,  liad  attained  considerable  expertness  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  producing  colors  that  are  both  fast  and  hril- 
lianl.  Here  also,  however,  they  had  superior  advan- 
btges  in  the  possession  of  three  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable  of  all  colorin  g  materials, — indigo,  lac,  and  mad¬ 
der.  Inferior  dyes,  sucli  as  tlie  carthamuH,  inorinda,  tur¬ 
meric,  and  sappun.  are  also  natives  of  the  c<»untry. 
Tlieir  dyeing  processes,  however,  have  always  been,  and 
are,  tedious,  operose.  and  empirical.  The  arcliitectural 
w'orks  of  the  Hindoos  are  treated  of  elsewhere.  (See 
Hindoo  .4RCHITECTURB.)  —  Cow.  Ac.  The  total  value  of 
exp<.*rts  amounted,  in  1S67,  to  $221,4oo,0<X),  of  which  the 
U.  State.s  received  $S.932,4n5  i  gold) ;  imports,  $211,380,- 
000  (gold),  to  which  the  American  Union  contributed 
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$398,920  (mixed  values). —  Railroads.  The  internal  com> 
nierce  of  India  has  been  largely  developed  of  late  years 
by  the  construction  of  several  great  lines  of  railroads 
under  govt,  guaranty.  The  8  great  lines  in  present 
operation  are :  1.  The  East  Indian  ;  2.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula;  3.  Ihe  Madras;  4.  Tlie  Bombay,  Baroria  and 
Central  India;  5.  The  Scinde;  6.  The  E;i«tern  Bengal; 
7.  The  Calcutta,  and  South  Eastern;  and  8.  The  Great 
Southern  Railway  of  India.  Tliese  lines  were  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  about  $440,000,000,  (gold.) _ Qovt. 

and  Finance.  The  executive  authority  in  II.  is  ve8te<i 
in  a  Govenior-Oeneral,  or  viceroy,  appointed  by  tlie  Eng- 
lUh  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  theSecreta^ 
of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State  of  15 
members,  of  whom  7  are  elected  by  the  Council  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  8  are  noriiinat- 
ed  by  the  Crown.  The  govt,  in  India  is  exerciseil  by  the 
Council  of  the  Governor-General,  consisting  (usually)  of 
7  members  appointeii  by  the  English  Secretary  of  State. 
The  niinistry,  divided  into  the  several  depts.  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Finances,  the  Inlernir.  Military  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Public  Works,  do  luit  form  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Anglo-Indian  army  in  1869-70  numbered  191,- 
073  men.  Financial  statistics  reported  by  the  Indian 
budget,  for  1867,  estimated  the  revenue  for  that  year  at 
$212,610,000,  as  against  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$223,000,000;  while  the  public  debt  stood  at  :^10,326,- 
000,  (gold  values.) —  Chief  cities.  Calcutta  (present  cap.), 
Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi  (anc.  cap.);  Uihore,  Benares, 
Lucknow.  Agra,  Allahabad,  Peshawur,  Hvderabad,  Cash- 
mere,  Poonah,  &c.  — of  Brilisli  India  in  187 2t 
190,895.548,  excluding  the  native  states,  whose  pup. 
at  the  same  time  was  estimated  at  46, *245, 888. — 
Hist.  The  reaniistory  of  //.  commences  with  the  first 
Moslem  invasion,  a.  D.  1000.  between  13  and  14  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  incursion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Mah¬ 
moud,  sovereign  of  Ghuznee,  in  Afghanistan,  pushed 
his  cunquest.s  as  far  as  Bundelciind  and  Gigerat.  India 
was  at  this  time  divided  among  many  indepemlent  inon- 
ai’chs,  most  of  them  petty  ones  ,  and  the  resistance  made 
to  the  conqueror  was  hardly  more  formidable  than  tliat 
which  tlio  ancient  Mexicans  offered  to  the  Spaniards' 
Towards  the  cbise  of  the  12th  cent.,  the  Afghans  made 
their  first  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history, 
a  prince  (^Mohamnieil  Gauri)of  this  race  making  an  in-: 
vasioii  of  H.  The  latter  dying  without  issue,  Ids  gen¬ 
eral,  Cootub,  seized  upon  the  Indian  cotHpK*sts  of  his 
master,  ami  fi.xed  the  seat  of  l.is  govt,  at  Dellii,  in  1193. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  first  effectual 
compiest  of  the  country.  For  322  years  after  this  period 
Afgiiau  sovereigns  reigned  in  Delhi.  In  Io’26,  II.  was 
inva<)ed  by  Baber  (7.  v.),  who  defeated  and  killed  the 
last  Afghan  monarch,  ami  seated  himself  on  tlie  vacant 
throne,  thus  establishing  the  lino  of  princes  known  us 
the  Moguls.  The  empire  of  the  latter  was  consoliilated 
under  Aurungzebe  (7.  v.).  in  wlioso  reign  its  power  cul¬ 
minated.  After  his  death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  dynasty 
began  to  decline;  and  after  an  attempt  made  by  the 
French  to  establisii  a  great  Indian  sovereignty,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  vast  political  power  were  laid  between 
1760  and  1765,  by  the  greater  resources  and  superior 
maritime  strength  of  the  English,  ami  especially  by  the 
extraordinary  military  genius  and  enterprise  of  Lord 
Clive,  (7.  V  )  Since  then,  the  history  of  H.  presents  a 
succession  of  victories  by  Britisli  arms,  directed  by  able 
statesmen  and  executed  i'y  genera Isof  the  stanipof  Wel¬ 
lington,  0»rnwalli8.  Lake.  Napier,  Gough,  Hardinge, 
Lawrence,  and  Clyde.  See  the  articles  on  the  several 
States.  Ac.,  of  India,  in  this  work.  By  tlie  disastrous 
tidal  wave  of  Oct..  1876,  thousands  lives  were  lost  and 
millions  of  property  destroyed  India  lias  suffered  re¬ 
peatedly  by  famine,  that  of  1877.  the  14th  of  this  cent., 
and  perha]»s  tlie  worst,  devastated  Southern  India.  In 
Madras  alone,  it  is  s  ated,  upon  the  authority  of  a  govt, 
official.  1  people  were  being  fed,  ami  (bat  over 

StKl.OOO  have  died  from  the  Dniine  of  that  year. 

in  Jndumn,  a  village  ot  Martin  co. 

a.  Pertaining  or 

having  reference  to  the  Hindoos,  or  to  their  language. 

— n.  The  language  spoken  by  tlie  Hindoos  of  India. 

If  jn'do^Can,  (l^ang-iia^es  of.)  A  survey  of  the 
languages,  no  less  than  ot  tite  Hnliqiiities  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  systems,  which  prevail  in  India,  would  seem  to  af¬ 
ford  a  sufficient  proof  that  its  inhal>itaiits  are  a  primitive 
people,  and  that  its  territory  is  truly  Mtdyama,  Medhya’ 
De.hsa  (the  central  land).  Our  knowb  dge  of  the  philol¬ 
ogy  of  tills  strange  and  wildly  magnificent  country  is 
due  to  the  labors  of  tlie  niis>ionary  Henry  Roth,  and 
the  Jesuit  Han/elbein,  and  eince  1790  to  the  more  search¬ 
ing  investigations  of  Paoliuo,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  M  ilkins, 
Forster.  Carey,  Marshniaii,  Wilson.  Colebro(*ke.  Mars- 
den,  Bopp,  and  others.  Following  Colebrooke,  who 
took  a  Hindoo  treatise  upon  rhetoric  as  his  guide,  we 
fiml  there  are  4  principal  languages  —  Sanscrit, 

Paisachi  or  Apadhransa.  and  Magadhi  or  J/i'sra,  the 
Apadhransa  and  Magadhi  being  considered  the  same, 
and  the  Mi«ra  and  Paisachi  as  one,  so  that  in  reality 
the  leading  languages  are  the  Sanskrit,  the  Prakrit,  and 
the  Magadhi.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  last-quoted 
author:  but  other  English  critics  maintain  that  this 
statement  requires  considerable  qualification.  1.  The 
Sanshrit,  known  also  as  Grontht>n  {\roni  graudha.  hook), 
is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins  and  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Now’adeail  language,  there  is  strong  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  that  it  was  once  a  spoken  tongue.  Singu¬ 
larly  copious,  and  perfect  in  construction  to  a  degree, 
its  alphabet,  consisting  of  60  letters,  is  termed  Devana- 
gari  (the  divine  alphabet),  on  account  of  its  Bup{K>sed 
origin  with  the  ^ods.  w’hose  language  it  is.  It  has  3 
genders,  a  dual  like  the  Greek,  coigugations  numbeied 
according  to  the  vowel  or  coiis««uaut  endings,  T  cases 
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trt«T  nouns  instead  of  pronouns,  and  an  abundance  of 
particles.  The  period  of  its  highest  perfection  was  in  the' 
ia>t  century  preceding  the  Christian  sera,  when  the  great 
poet  Calydos  flourish^,  tlu;  author  of  i^koonlalah  (the 
fatal  Ring),  and  of  the  M^gha-Data  (the  Cloud  Messen¬ 
ger).  In  the  Sanskrit,  also,  are  written  the  old  sacred 
books  of  the  Vedas.  The  founder  of  the  Sanskrit  gram¬ 
mar  is  Pannini,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Sutras^  or 
jhort  grammatical  precepts.  Ilis  system  was  improved  t 
bv  Caiiigayaiia,  in  a  work  called  Mahabhasia^  which' 
again  was  amended  by  Caiyata.  Perhaps  the  most  cele-j 
brated  of  the  later  works  upon  the  grammar  of  thej 
S.(ii.skrit  tongue  are  the  Oa.<:v:a  Irirti,  and  the  conmien-, 
tiry  upon  it  by  Haradatta  Misra,  entitled  Fadamanj  tri. 
Among  the  best  modern  grammars  are  those  of  Cole-- 
brooke  and  Wilkins.  Coming  to  dictionaries  of  thej 
S^inskrit.  we  find  the  .4mara  (bsfta,  or  tfu  Treasure,  of 
Amara  a  w'riter  who  flourished  anterior  to  the! 

Christian  sent,  the  Viswnpracasa  of  .Mahe8w:u*a,  and  the 
Haravali  of  Purushottama.  By  KiiglUh  authors,  we 
possess  the  Dictif/nary  in  Sans'crit  and  English  of  Prof.  ■ 
Wilson,  the  S<inskrit  and  English  Dictionary  printed  at 
Calcutta  ill  1846,  the  EU'nenUiry  Introduction  to  the 
%xns':rit  L  ingu  tge  hy  Monier  Williams,  Ac.  The  learned  i 
Sir  Wm.  .lones  established  in  1808  at  Calcutta  a  print- ’ 
.ng-ofli.-e  for  the  production  of  Sanskrit  works:  and  to 
this  great  Oriental  scholar  we  owe  the  comparatively' 
leep  iicquaintiince  we  possess  of  the  Sanskrit  —  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  be  important  for  the  literary  treasures  | 
>f  which  it  Ls  the  storehouse,  hut  which  becomes  in  thej 
highest  degree  valuable  when  we  reflect  that  it  contains 
die  fundamental  sounds  of  all  the  Kuropeao  languages. 
See  art.  AkT\s  L.\xau\GES.)  II.  The  Prakrit  is  tin- 
ommon  laiigintge,  and  comprehends  within  itatdf  the 
'arious dialects  used  in  w'ritingand  iu  social  intercourse. 
JolebriNike  mentions  10;  but  to  these  should  be  added 
he  fhinjabee  and  the  Brija  Bhasba.  The  5  following 
iialei-ts  constitute  the  languages  of  X.  and  E.  Ilindo- 
jtan;  —  1.  The  Sare.<wata.,  sptiken  by  the  people  w’ho 
Iwell  upon  the  river  of  this  name,  a  stream  flowing 
Uirongh  the  Punjab.  It  is  a  language  rich  in  dnimas 
and  poems.  2.  The  Kanyacubfi.,  which  appears  to  be 
the  parent  of  tlie  modern  llindo^taiiee.  interlarded  with 
Persian  and  Arabic  w’ords.  3.  The  Bengalee.,  a  dialect 
principally  spoken  in  E.  Hindostan.  It  is  rich  in  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Sanskrit, and  forms  almost  exclusively 
(he  language  of  the  learneil  Hindoos.  Its  alphabet  is  a 
close  copy  of  the  Devauagari.  4.  fhe  MUilaw  or  Tir- 
hoot  is  the  chief  language  of  Mililaw,  or  the  circle  of 
Tirhoot,  and  the  neighboring  districts  lying  between 
the  rivers  Cusi  and  Gundhae,  and  the  mountains  of  Xe- 
paiil.  5.  The  dialect  of  Orissa,  called  Ooriya.  The  5 
following  form  the  languages  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Deccan,  of  tlie  Mahrattas,  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  middle  of  the  Mysorean  plateau,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Krishna  River 
and  the  Godavery,  and  of  the  Giijeratese.  They  are 
named  respectively  the  Drarida,  the  Maharashtra  or 
Mahratta,  the  Kamata,  the  Tdinga^  and  the  Gurjara 
or  Gujeratee.  III.  The  Paisakee.or  Apadhransa  has  been 
presumed  to  be  a  mi.xture  of  the  dialect  of  mounbiineers 
and  the  S.inskrit.  It  is  never  alluded  to  in  dramatic 
writings,  except  to  serve  as  a  .subject  for  ridicule.  IV. 
The  M igad’ii  or  Misra,  presumed  to  be  analogous  with 
the  Pali  and  M-igadhi  of  the  Cingalese,  is  the  language 
of  the  priests  of  Budilha.  Incornm-'n  with  the  Chinese, 
the  foundation  of  this  series  of  dialects  is  monosyllabic. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  sai<l  to  comprehend  ail  the 
various  dialects  spoken  by  the  peoples  inhabiting  the 
coiists  and  islands  hing  between  India  and  China. 

HI in'flraiiee.  n.  See  IItvDER.\xcE. 

Hinds,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area^  about 
930  .sq  m.  Hirers.  Big  Black  and  Pearl  rivers.  Surface, 
level ;  ^0*7,  fertile,  (bp.  Riiymond.  /bp.  abt  35,000. 
Hinds,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Brazoria  co.,  about  53  m. 
W.  ofGalveston. 

fli nds'btirs;,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  about  28  m.  W.  of  Rochester. 

in'er's  Run.  in  P^nnsylrpnia,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 
ine^'b^r^.  in  iVisi>insin,  a  P.  0.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 
ines'biir;;.  in  a  post-village  and  towmship 

of  Chittenden  co ,  alK)nt  26  in.  W.  by  X.  of  Montpelier : 
p>ip.  of  township,  about  2,200. 

H  ine^'vill^%  in  Georgia.a  post-village,  cap.  of  Liberty 
co.,  about  40  ni.  S.W.  of  Savannah, 
llin^e,  {hinj,)  n.  [Dan.  hfengiel,  a  hinge,  from  hfenge, 
to  hang.  See  Hang.]  The  hook  or  joint  on  which  a 
Joor.  gate,  Ac.,  hangs  and  turns.  —  That  on  which  any¬ 
thing  turns,  hangs,  or  takes  issue  from  ;  a  ruling  point ; 
a  deciding  principle. 

••  So  ftinjfe.  nor  loop,  to  hang  a  doabt  on."  —  Shaks. 

^ne  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  or 
South. 

“  When  the  moon  ii*  in  the  hinge  at  East.”  —  Creech. 

To  beniT  the  hinges,  to  he  in  a  state  of  confusion,  irre¬ 
gularity,  or  disorder.  (Used  as  a  figurative  coHoqnlalisni.) 
The  man  *  spirit  is  out  of  order,  and  off  the  hinges."  —  TiUotson. 

(fypich.)  The  part  where  the  vtiIv.  s  of  a  bivalve  shell ! 
ire  united,  consisting  of  ligament  and  teeth. 

-r.  a.  To  furnish  with  hinges  ;  as.  to  hinge  a  door. 

-r.  n.  To  turn,  stand,  or  hang,  as  upcm  a  hinge;  to  rely 
upon  A.'*  a  decisive  point ;  —  generally  before  on  or  tipon  : 
AS.  the  argument  hinges  on  the  application  of  thi.«»  prin¬ 
ciple. 

tlin^ed.  ihlnjd,)  a.  Supplied  or  fitted  with  hinges: 
Hs.  a  hinged  gate. 

(1.  i  II  if 'll  u  III  •  in  Massac^iuseVs,  a  |»ost-village  and  town-j 
ship  of  Plyimnith  co.,  on  Massachusetts  Bav.  about  17  i 
m.  S.S  W.  of  Bo^ton  :  pop.  of  township,  about  5,600.  1 

tfinjjr'ham,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  of  Sheboygan  co.  | 


Hlniesta,  (he-ne-dis'ta.)  a  town  of  Spain,  50  m.  S.S.E. 

'  of  CueiicH.  Manuf.  Woo1I#ds.  Jasper  quarries  are 
worked  iu  the  neighborhood.  Piop.  8,900. 

Hiilklotoii.  {hink' el-ton.)  in  l\nnsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Liiucaster  co.,  abt.  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Hill  lliaii«<iville,  ill  Xew  York,  a  1*.  O.  of  Oswego  co. 

Hill  lion.  See  Gehenna. 

Hill  iiy„  n.  |L;it.  hinnus:  Gr.  hinnos  or  ginnos,  a  mule.]' 
The  hybrid  produced  between  a  burse  and  a  she-ass.  It 

'  is  smaller  than  a  ntnle,  bur  the  body  is  more  bulky  in 
pruptmtion  to  the  legs,  and  its  strength  is  inferior.  It 
is  rare,  and  less  valuable  than  the  mule,  although  it  is 
more  docile. 

— An  appellation  given  in  fondness;  —  a  corruption  of 
honey. 

Hinojosa,  {hen-o-ho'sd.)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cor¬ 
dova,  38  111.  from  the  city  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Woollens. 
P>p.  8.400. 

H  in^'dale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Du  Page  co. 

Hin$i<tale,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Berkshire  co.,  about  143  in.  W.  by  X.  of  Boston  ; 
ffOp.  about  2,000. 

Iliimdale,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Cheshire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  about  60  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  about  1,*  00. 

liiiiMlale.  in  Xew  York,  a  po.st-vill}ige  and  township 
ol  Cattaraugus  co.,  about  390  m.  W.X.W.  of  Xew  York 
city. 

Hiiis'dillville.  in  Vermrent,  a  village  of  Bennington 
co„  ubt.  3  III.  W  .  by  X.  of  Bennington. 

Hint,  V.  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain;  probably  allied  to 
Daii.  vink,  a  sign,  signal.]  To  bring  tu  mind  by  a  slight 
mention  or  a  remote  allusion;  to  allude  to;  to  sug¬ 
gest  ;  to  intimate;  to  insinuate;  to  imply  ;  as,  to  hint  a 
suspicion. 

— V.  71.  To  mention  slightly  or  indirectly;  to  allmleto; 
to  refer  to;  to  glance  at;  to  toucii  upon  siiggestivfly. 

“  To  Aint  pure  ihought,  and  warn  the  favour'd  soul." — Thomson. 

To  hi7it  at,  to  allude  to  indirectly  ;  to  make  a  cursory 
suggestion. 

—  n.  An  indistinct  allusion  ;  a  slight  mention,  intiination, 
insinuation,  or  suggestion. 

“  Cpon  this  hint  I  spake.”  —Shaks. 

Hint'ing^ly,  In  a  hinting  manner;  allusively; 

suggestively. 

lliii'toii,  iu  Michigan,  a  townshij)  of  Mecosta  co.,  abt. 
*24  111.  X.  of  Greenville  :  j>op.  abt.  'J.OoO. 

Hip.  n.  [A.  S.  hype,  hypp;  Gotli.  hups;  Ger.  hufte.) 
'I'lie  protuberant  or  projecting  part  of  an  animal,  formeii 
by  the  haunch-bone  and  the  flesh  upon  it;  the  haunch: 
the  joint  of  the  thigh.  See  Hip-Joint. 

(/Irc/i.)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  sloping  sides 
of  roofs,  wliich  have 
their  wall-plates  run- 
uing  in  diflereiit  di¬ 
rections.  —  Weale. 

To  hare  on  the  hip^ 
to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  (.\  vulgar  col¬ 
loquialism,  supposed 
to  Like  its  derivation 
from  the  haunch  or 
hip  of  a  deer,  being 
the  part  commonly 
srized  by  the  dogs 
when  overtaken  in 
hunting.) 

— r.  a.  To  sprain  or  dis-  the  angles  a  b;  b  c  are  the  hips. 
locate  the  hip.  * 

Hip.  iiiterj.  (Allied  to  ho'>p.)  .An  exclamation  used  in 
calling;  a  signal  fur  cheering:  as.  Hip,  hip.  hurrah  I 

Hip.  n.  [A.  S. heop ;  0.  Ger.  huifo,  a  kind  of 
thorn.]  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  or  wild  brier. 

*'  The  oak  bears  luasts.  ihe  briars  scarlet  hips."  — Shaks. 

Hip.  Hipped.  Hip'pisli.  See  Hip,  Hypped,  Htp- 

PISH. 

Hip  -hap.  n.  A  cant  term  formed  by  the  reduplica- 
tivui  of  Hap,  q.  V. 

Hip -Joint,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  most  important 
articulations  in  the  bt>dy,  and  the  most  complete  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ball  and  socket-joint  The  hip-joint  is 
made  up  of  tw'o  bones.  —  the  acetabulum,  or  cup-like 
cavity  in  the  os  innominatum,  or  three  bones  forming 
one-half  of  the  pelvis;  and  the  head  of  the  fzmur,  on 
thigh-bone,  the  same  provision  being  made  here,  hyc^ip- ! 
sular.  conical,  transverse,  and  lateral  ligaments,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  yet  afford  unlimited 
play  to  the  liinh:  while,  to  guard  it  from  Mows  and  the 
force  of  accidents,  the  part  is  padded  with  a  number  of 
short,  fleshy  muscles,  in  addition  to  which  a  quantity 
of  adipose  tissue  beneath  the  cuticle  still  further  pro¬ 
tects  the  part. 

llip'-kiiob,  n.  A  pinnacle,  finial,  or 

otlier  similar  ornament,  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  hips 
of  a  roof  or  the  point  of  a  aalde. 

Hip -inoiililiiig;*,  n.  (Ar  'h.)  A  moulding  placed  on 
the  beam  which  fe>rins  the  hip  of  a  roof. 

Hip'pfiee,  n.  [Lat.]  Cheese  made  of  mare's  milk. — 
'fhe  rennet  of  a  colt. —  Crabh. 

Hipptir'etiia.  n.  (Zo'ol.)  See 

Hippar'ohns.  the  most  eminent  among  the  ancient' 
astronomers  was  a  native  of  Xicte.  in  Bithynia.  and 
flourished  about  a  century  and  a  lialf  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  lera.  He  resided  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
w’hence  he  hn.s  derived  the  appellation  of  Bhodins:  hut 
he  afterwards  went  to  Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  great 
S'  hool  of  science.  He  has  been  styled  the  patriarch  of 
astronomy,  and  W’as  certainly  the  first  who  treated  the 
sublime  science  in  a  philosophic  manner,  lie  diacov- 
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ered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  calculated  the 
eclipses,  determined  the  revolutions  and  mean  motions 
of  the  jdanets,  invented  the  stcreographic  method  of 
jirojection,  numt»ered  and  catalogued  the  fixe<i  stars, 
and,  in  short,  by  his  labors  w’ere  laid  the  solid  fouuda- 
tioi’s  of  geographical  and  trigonometrical  science. 

Hip  ;>e<l-roof,  (/ap('-rw/.)  w.  (.4 re/#.)  See  Hip-roop. 

Hip'perlioliiie.  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Yorkshire,  2}^  ni.  from  Halitax  ;  pop.  7,00b. 

Hip'pias.  prince  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
at  w  hose  death  he  assumed  the  government,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  brother  Hipparchus;  but  the  latter 
being  assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  while  con¬ 
ducting  a  solemn  pnicession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
H.  immediately  seized  the  reins  of  government,  and 
revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  putting  to  death 
all  of  whom  he  entertained  tlie  least  suspicion.  His 
tyranny  at  last  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  citizens, 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  city  b.  c.  51U.  He  after¬ 
wards  found  means  to  induce  Darius  to  apply  to  the 
Athenians  in  his  favor;  and  their  deci.sive  refusal  kin- 
dl(Hl  the  first  w’T»r  of  the  Persians  against  the  European 
Greeks.  According  to  some  authorities  the  fateof  Hip* 
pias  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Marathon,  where  he 
fell  on  that  memorable  day,  fighting  against  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  B.  c.  490. 

Hip'{>oeaiiipi.  (M.ajor  and  Minor.)  [Lat.  pi.  of  hippo^ 
campus.]  {Anat.)  The  large  and  small  sea-horse,  —  the 
name  of  two  processes  in  tlie  ventricles  of  (he  brain,  so 
called  from  their  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  hippo¬ 
campus. 

Hip'pocampni^.  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hippokampos  — 
hippos,  A  horse,  and  kamptein,  to  bend.]  {Zobl.)  The  Sea¬ 
horse,  a  genus 
of  Lophobran- 
chiate  fish  of  a 
highly  singular 
appearame.  The 
species  H.  Hud- 
sonxns  (Decay) 
of  the  Atlantic 
const  of  tin*  U. 

States(fig.  129*2), 
is  Cinches  long; 
body  much  com¬ 
pressed,  short, 
and  deep:  the 
whole  leng'h  of 
thebodyan  itail 
divided  by  lon¬ 
gitudinal  and 
transvei'se  ridg¬ 
es;  snout-head¬ 
ed  ;  neck  con- 
tnvting  sud¬ 
denly  beyond 
the  head ;  and 
the  tail  long, 
quadrangular,  and  terminating  in  a  naked  or  finlessHp* 
When  swimming  about,  the  H.  niaiiitains  a  vertical 
position;  but  tlie  tail  is  ready  to  grasp  whatever  it 
meets  in  (he  water,  and  when  fixed,  the  animal  darts  at 
its  prey  with  great  dexterit}'.  In  its  dry  or  contracted 
state  the  fancied  resemblance  from  which  this  fish  takes 
its  name  is  far  more  apparent  than  when  alive. 

HIppoeasfH  iiese.  n.  {Bot.)  A  8nl»-order  of  planta. 
order  Sapindacecp.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
leaves  opposite;  ovules.  2  in  each  cell,  one  ascending  and 
the  other  suspended  :  embryo  curved  with  great  fleshy 
consolidated  cotyledons. 

Ilippooeii'tniir.  n.  [Gr.  hippol.entauros.]  (Myth.) 
Same  a.«  CentaUR,  q.  v. 

Hip'pooraSf  n.  [X.  Lat.  m'nttm  Hippocratiatm,  wine 
ot  Hippocrates.]  A  spiced  beverage,  held  in  great  es¬ 
teem  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  warm  and 
grateful  cordial  ami  stimulant  in  cases  of  cold,  and 
also  as  a  beverage  in  winter  nights,  and  for  the  aged 
and  relaxed.  The  spiced  hippocras,  a-s  it  was  called, 
was  maile  differently  by  dififerent  nations  and  persons; 
in  general,  however,  it  consisteii  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  grains  of  jiaixulise,  and  canella 
bark,  bruised  and  macerated  for  seven  days  in  Canary 
win  *  (Madeira),  and  then  sweetened  either  with  honey 
or  sugar,  strained,  and  taken  warm.  The  'ypocras^ 
for  lords  and  abbots  was  somewhat  more  potent,  and 
w’:vs  prepared  with  aqua  vitfe.  or  bnndy.  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  grains  of  paradise,  ambergris,  and  miisk. 

Hippoeratoa'oeje.  {Bot.)  .K  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rhamnalen.  not  represented  in  X.  .AmericA. 
They  are  shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves  and  small 
deciduous  stipules.  Fhovers  small,  regular,  and  un- 
syminf'trical.  Sepals  and  petals  5.  hvpogynous  and  im¬ 
bricated,  the  former  persistent.  Stamens  3,  hypogynous 
and  rnonadelphous ;  the  anthers  with  transverse  dehis¬ 
cence.  Ovary  3-celied,  with  a  single  style.  Fruit  bac¬ 
cate.  or  consisting  of  3  samaroid  carpels.  Seeds  definite, 
exHlbuminous  ;  embryo  straight ;  radicle  inferior.  The 
plants  of  this  order  abound  principallv  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  some  are  found  in  .Africa  and  the  B;i8t  Indies. 
Some  have  edible  fruits,  as  the  species  of  Ton'alra,  found 
in  Brazil  and  Sierra  Leone.  Hippocratea  comosa  yields 
oily  and  sweet  nuts. 

Hi|>pocrat05«.  (hipp6k'ra-tes,'\  the  greatest  physi¬ 
cian  of  ancient  times,  usuallv  design  Hed  the  “  Father  of 
Medicjne,”  was  a  native  of  Gos.au  island  >f  the  .Egean. 
He  was  one  of  the  family  or  caste  of  the  Asc  lepiadfe,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  the  mythical  .^scidapius,  and 
was  born  about  B.  c.  460.  He  was  thus  fhe  contem¬ 
porary  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  began  to  be  illus¬ 
trious  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  whs  educated 
by  liis  father  Ueraclldes  and  by  Herodicus,  and  it  ii 
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said  that  he  also  became  a  pupil  of  the  sophist  Georgias 
and  the  phiiosoplier  Democritus.  lie  travelled  exten¬ 
sively,  and  at  length  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  died  at 
Larissa,  at  an  advanced  Many  lablt‘8  were  circu¬ 

lated  respectinjf  him  in  later  tim.*8,  and  many  works 
were  attributed  to  him  which  lie  did  not  write.  Among 
his  geniiioe  writings  are  tlie  Prognostikou,  Aphorisms; 
the  Books  on  Epidemics^  On  Diet  in  Acutr  Disf'usrs;  On 
Ait\  WaUr^and  Place,  and  On  VVi.unds  of  the  Head.  H. 
is  distinguished  for  his  remarkable  skiH  in  diagnosis^ 
and  his  accurate  and  vivid  description  of  morbid  ^vmp^ 
toms.  He  wa.s  one  of  tlie  first  to  insist  on  the  iiiipur- 
tance  of  diet  in  cases  of  disease ;  appears  to  liave  prac¬ 
tised  auscultation  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  “critjcal 
days.”  His  works  were  held  in  extraordinary  lionor, 
and  were  the  subject  of  commentaries  by  Celsus,  Galen, 
and  other  eminent  writers.  Ue  wrote,  like  Herodotus, 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  tliough  Cos  Wits  a  Dorian  colony; 
and  his  style  is -remarkable  for  condensation.  Many 
striking  sayings  are  scattered  through  his  works  which 
have  passed  into  familiar  use. 

lKi|>|>oc'rates*-Nleeve,  n.  [Lat.  mnnica  Hippocra- 
Ds.J  An  old  pharmaceutical  term  signifying  a  conical 
bag  or  strainer  maile  of  fi;innel  or  linen,  in  the  sliape  of 
a  jelly-bag;  used  for  straining  syrups,  ilecoctions,  <fcc. 

ilippocrut'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Hippo* 
crates,  {q.  v.) 

Hip/x)cratic  face.  (.\fed.)  Tlie  change  produced  in 
the  countenance  by  the  approach  of  death  ;  the  eyes  are 
Blink;  the  temples  hollow;  the  nose  sharpened;  the 
forehead  dry,  tense,  and  harsh;  the  complexion  sallow, 
livid,  or  black;  the  lips  cold,  placid,  and  pale,  or  of  a 
leaden  hue ;  —  so  called  from  having  been  first  described 
by  Hippocrates. 

llippoe'ratiHm,  n.  The  medical  system  propounded 
by  Hippocrates. 

liip'pocroiie^  n.  [Or.  hippi>I,Teni,  a  liorse-fonntain.] 
{Mi/th.)  A  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  when  the  horse 
Pegjvsus  struck  his  foot  against  the  mountain.  It  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Muses,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  whence  the  poets  drew  their 
inspiration. 

lIi|>|>oere|>lform«  a.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  krepis, 
boot,  and /-rmu,  shape.]  (Hot.)  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe. 

Ilippoila’mia,  a  daughter  of  CEuomans,  king  of  l*isa. 
in  Elis,  married  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  fath«*r. 
according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to  marry  her  excejit  to 
one  who  could  overcome  him  in  a  chariot-race.  As  the 
beauty  of  //.  was  celebrated,  many  accepted  her  father  .s 
conditions.  Thirteen  had  already  been  coinjiiered,  and 
laid  down  their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia. 
He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Gino- 
niau.'<,  and  insured  himself  the  vii  lory.  (Enomaus, 
mounted  on  a  broken  chariot,  was  killed  in  the  course, 
and  Pelops  married  H.,  who  became  mother  of  Alreus 
and  Thyestes. 

Hip  podrome,  n.  [Gr.  ki/)pus,  a  horse,  and  dromos. 
a  race-coiM'se.j  {Arch.)  A  place  appropriated  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  equestrian  exercises,  ainl  in  which  prizes 
were  contended  fiir  during  the  celebration  of  some  of 
tlie  Olympic  games.  (See  Gamus.)  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Grecian  //.  was  certainly  that  built  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  which  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  four 
leagues  long  and  one  in  breadtii.  The  one  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  still  remains,  and  may  well  create  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  travellers,  as  it  usually 
does.  This  latter  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  grand 
circus  at  Hoin'*,  and  was  adorned  with  statues,  both  of 
marble  and  bronze;  among  the  most  important  of  which, 
it  may  he  stated,  were  the  fine  bronze  horses  of  Lysip- 
pu.s,  posses.-'ed  by  V’enice,  which  formerly  ornamented 
the  //.  of  Constantinople.  The  word  itself  is  still  in  use, 
and  is.  even  now,  applied  to  circuses  and  other  build¬ 
ings  set  apart  for  equestrian  purposes. 

lIipp(>y:!o«i'Mii«i.  n.  iZool.)  See  Halidut. 

llip'poi^rifr.  Hip  po^rypli,  n.  [It.  ijrpogrife^ 
from  Gr.  hip}ios,  lioi'se,  and  gryps.  griflin.j  {Myth.) 
A  fabulous  animal,  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with 
the  head  of  dragon  or  griffin. 

llippol'yte,  {Myth.)  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had  conquered 
her,  ami  taken  away  her  girdle  by  order  of  Eurystbeiis- 
Slie  had  a  son  by  Theseus,  calleil  Ilippolytns. 

llippol  ytxiH^{Myth.)  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyte. 
famous  lor  his  continence.  His  step-rnotlier,  Plia^ilra. 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute 
his  father's  beii,  she  accused  him  of  offering  vitdence  to 
her  person  before  The.seiis,  who,  believing  the  accusation, 
entreateil  Neptune  to  pnnisli  his  son.  H.  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursued  his  wa}’ 
along  the  seashore,  liis  horses  were  so  frightened  at  tin- 
noise  of  sea-calves,  wdiich  Neptune  had  purpost-Iy  sent 
there,  that  they  ran  about  the  rocks  till  Ins  chariot  was 
broken,  and  bis  body  torn  to  pieces.  Upon  this  m^th, 
Euripides  founded  his  play  entitled  Hippolytus. 

llippoUy tll.s,  iSt.,)  bishop  of  Portus,  ( /fomap,)  near 
Ostea.  and  a  father  of  the  Churcli,  flourished  in  the  ikl 
century;  was  chiefly  remarkahie  as  the  presumed 
author  of  a  work  on  Heresies,  hitherto  attributed  to  Or- 
jgen.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  few  years  since,  wrote  a 
work  called  •*  Hippolytus,”  in  which,  while  giving  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  he  pronounced  himsidf  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  claims  of  Hippidytns  to  the  authorship  of 
tlie  work  in  question.  Lived  during  the  3d  century. 

llip'poinaiie,  n.  {B'd.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Kuphor- 
biacese.  The  species  H.  mancinelia  is  the  famous  Man- 
chineel-tree,  which  is  asserted  to  be  so  poisonous  that 
persons  have  died  from  merely  sleeping  in  its  shade. 
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It  flourishes  in  the  Antilles  and  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  near  the  sea,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  tree, 
with  foliage  not  unlike  that  of  the  pear-tree.  The 
juice  which  fills  the  tree  is  of  a  pure  white  color, 
and  when  dropped  on  tin*  hand  it  burns  like  fire,  fonn- 
ing  an  ulcer  very  difficult  to  heal.  Seamen  state,  that 
it  sea-waier  he  applied  to  the  eyes  when  afliected  by  the 
poiMUi,  it  allays  tlie  inflammation  iuan  effectual  manner. 
The  fruit,  which  reseuibles  a  very  beautiful  apple  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  contains  a  similar  juice,  hut  of  a  milder  char¬ 
acter.  The  burning  of  the  lips  immediately  warn  those 
who  bite  it  of  the  danger  of  eating  it.  The  timber  is 
beautifully  variegated,  and  su8ceplil>le  of  a  high  polish, 
ll  taki*8  its  name  Irom  the  Gr.  hipp'ts,  a  horse,  ntanomai, 
1  rage. 

II  {Myth.)  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horses, 

ller  >t.itues  were  placed  in  horses*  stables. 

Hip  l>oiiy  X,  ti.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  tmyx.  a 
claw.J  {Zoid.)  A  genus  of  Molluscous  animals,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  though  until  lately  only 
known  in  a  tossil  stale.  J  ho  shell  is  obliquely  cup- 
shaped ;  inequivulve,  and  destitute  of  ligament  and 
hinge  teeth  ;  lower  valve  attached  with  a  muscular  im¬ 
pression  composed  of  two  liinulate  portions  meeting  at 
one  extremity,  and  presenting  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe; 
ujiper  valve  conical,  with  the  apex  inclined  backwards, 
and  the  muscular  impression  marginal.  These  animals 
are  generalU ,  but  not  always,  sujiported  on  a  solid  shel¬ 
ly  plate. 

HippopathoUog'y^  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  and  Eng.  pathol¬ 
ogy. \  the  veterinary  science ;  the  pathology  of  horse- 
meiiicine. 

IIipp<ftpli'a;ir>«  n.  [Gr.  and  to  eat.] 

{Auc.  iieog.)  A  people  of  Scythia  that  fed  on  liorse-flesh. 
The  descendants  of  these  —  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  of  the 
present  day  — still  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  ^cythi- 
ans,  and  esteem  horse-flesh  as  a  dainty. 

llippopliai^oiiM,  Oiip-pff*a-‘gHS,)  a.  [Gr.  hippos,  and 
phayem,  to  eat.J  Feeding  on  horse-flesh,  as  certain 
Tartar  tribes,  ic. 

H  ippopha^y,  {hip-pCf'a-je^  n.  Art  or  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  linrse-fle>h.  Many  attempts  liuve  been  made  in 
Europe  to  introduce  the  flesh  of  the  horse  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  but  all  have  been  failures,  w’lth  the  exception 
of  one  made  recently  in  Paris  by  some  savons.  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  club  of  hippophagi,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  spreading  a  taste  for  lior8(*-flesh 
among  all  classes  of  society.  Whether  tliese  modern 
liip]H>phugi  will  meet  with  success  in  their  endeavors  to 
create  a  new’  system  of  animal  food,  remains  to  be 
jiroved. 

l^ippopot'amus,  n.  [From  Gr.  the  horse, 

pota  nios,ot  the  river.]  {Zool.)  The  River-iiorse,  a  pachy¬ 
dermatous  animal,  which  inhabits  most  of  the  rivers  of 
Al'rica.  Its  generic  characters  are  :  four  toes  on  all  the 


feet,  inclosed  in  smnll  hoofs;  six  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws ;  large  and  strong  canine.**,  of  whicli 
the  upper  ones  are  nearly  straight,  the  lower  ones 
curved,  and  wurking  upon  each  otlier  so  as  to  produce  a 
cliisel  edge;  four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  ones 
short  and  conical  and  bent  inwanls  t»*wards  the  month, 
the  under  ones  long  and  cylindrical,  and  pointing  out¬ 
wards.  The  skeleton  of  tlie  hipp<*pi>tHnius  approaches 
that  of  the  ox  and  the  hog,  but  it  presents,  also,  wide 
differences,  wliich  separate  it  from  chissification  with 
any  other  animal.  From  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  it 
is  evident  that  tlie  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  sup- 
jdied  to  the  digestive  organs  must  be  very  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  tlie  nourishment  derived  from  the  same,  as 
the  princijile  on  wliich  it.s  jaws  are  formed  seems  more 
for  the  pnr{>08c  of  tearing  and  rudely  dividing  than 
thoroughly  nuisticating  the  tough  grasses  and  vegetables 
whii'li  form  the  staple  food  of  the  animal.  The  lilppo- 
potami  live  during  the  day-time  iminerseil  in  the  water 
<if  their  native  rivers,  and  at  night  conn*  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  when  they  do  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  to  the  iieigliboring  fields,  not  only  from  the 
large  amount  of  produce  they  consume,  but  also  the  still 
greater  quantity  which  they  tread  under  foot  and  lay 
waste  with  their  ponderous,  bulky  proportions.  From 
their  being  able  to  breathe  under  water,  they  appear  to 
he  possessed  of  Some  imiscular  arrangements  for  closing 
tlie  nostrils,  as  is  seen  in  seals  and  other  marine  ani¬ 
mals.  Remains  of  different  species  of  hippopotami  are 
often  found  in  the  tertiary  geological  formations  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  tertiary  stratas  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  in  Ilindostan  an  extinct  species  of 
//.  has  been  discovered,  which  hail  si.x  inci.sor  teeth  in 
each  jaw.  Bochart  identifies  the  H.  with  tlie  Behemoth 
nieiitictned  in  Scripture;  but  Cuvier,  while  agreeing 
with  him  that  the  identity  is  possible,  still  Visserts  that 
the  description  given  in  the  book  of  Job  Is  not  sufficient 
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to  plase  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  That  it  was  known 
to  the  ancients  is  conclusive  from  the  fact  that  Herodotus, 
Aristotle,  Fliiiy,  and  Diodorus,  each  and  all  give  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  animal. 

Hippii'ric  Aci<l,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  horse,  and  ournn, 
urine.]  {Chem.)  This  acid  exi.sts  in  the  urine  of  herbiv¬ 
orous  animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  that  of  human 
beings  It  is  increased  by  a  vegetable  diet,  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  diabetes,  and  may  be  caused  to  appear  in  the 
urine  in  considerable  quantity  by  using  benzoic  acid 
wdth  the  food.  //.  A.  is  obtained  by  evaporating  fresh 
horse  urine  to  one-eighth  its  volume, and  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  when  the  impure  H.  A.  crystallizes  out. 
By  redissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  bleaching  with 
animal  charcoal,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  w  hite  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  tUO  parts  of  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  M  ith 
buses.  //.  A.  forms  siilts  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
crystalline  forms.  When  heated,  it  yields  benzoic  and 
cyuiiohydric  acids ;  when  boileil  with  powerful  acids,  it 
yields  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll :  and  it  yields  benzoiu 
acid  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  as  when  its 
solution  is  boiled  with  brown  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  niangiinese,  and  also 
when  it  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature 
of  24«o  Form.  CigllgNOBllO. 

HippilVlM,  n.  {hot.}  'ihe  .Mare's-tail,  a  genus  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Halaragacetf.  H.  vulgaris  jh  an  insignificant 
plant  common  in  stiignant  water  and  slow  streams, 
Tlie  stem  Is  simple,  or  sometimes  bram  lied  at  the  base, 
and  erect.  The  leuvt  s  are  linear,  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  growing  in  whorls  of  fn  ni  six  to  twelve.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  minute,  and  olli*n  without  stamens.  They  are 
produced  in  the  axil  ot  each  of  ihe  upper  leaves. 

Hi|>'|>liritO«  71.  \Ov.hip}Hts,ii  horse.  J  (Leo/.)  A  nm>8ive 
hoi  sfhoot-Iike  bivalve  ol  the  chalk  formation,  hax  ing  a 
deep  (Minical  or  sub-cylindrical  under-valve,  with  a  flat- 
tisli  lid,  or  upper  valve. 

Hip'piiritcs,  n.  {Geol.)  A  gen.  of  fos-sil  plants  of  the 
coul-mea.'«\ires,  so  called  from  their  close  resfiiiblance  to 
Was  Hippuris  or  Mare's-tail.  II  they  grew  in 

the  same  relative  proportions  as  tlie  existing  plant, 
many  of  the  fragments  found  would  indicate  a  height 
of  IS  or  ‘2u  feet. 

llip'piiM*  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. /op/^os.]  {Mrd  )  A  spas- 
iuimIic  affection  of  the  iris,  occasioning  repeated  dilata¬ 
tions  and  contractions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eve. 

Hip'  -raflor,  n.  (Arch.)  Tlie  rafter  or  beam  in  the 
anule  of  a  roof  formed  by  a  hip. 

Hip'-roof,  ]lippe<l'*r4M>t*  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  having 
sloping  ends  or  sides,  w  hich  intei‘se<-t  each  other. 

Ilip’shol,  a.  Having  the  hip  dUlooited. 

iiip'-t  lie,  n.  A  tile  shaped  to  cover  the  hip  of  a  roof. 

Ilip'-t  roe,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Doji-ntse,  lutsa  camna. 

Hl|>'-W«»rt,  n.  A  pliint.  —  Atn!~itr,i  t/i. 

II  i'rain.  {iiadpt.)  I.,  a  king  of  Tyre,  w  ho  sent  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Davidon  hisuccession  to  tlie  throne,  and  aided 
him  in  building  his  palace.  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  C'hr.  xiv.  1.) 
He  was  the  father  of  Abibaal  of  secular  history. — 
II.,  a  king  of  Tyre,  was  a  grandson  of  the  former  (2  Chr. 
ii.  14),  and  like  him  a  friend  ot  David.  He  cimgratiilated 
Solomon  at  the  comnieiicemeiil  ot  hi»  n  ign,  and  fur¬ 
nished  essential  aid  in  building  the  Temple. 

HU  ram,  in  Mahie,  a  post-township  of  uxtord  co.,  abt, 
GO  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  aid.  1,G00. 

Hi'i  *aiii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-low  nship  of  Portage  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Hi'ramsbiirig,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co. 

Hi  rric,  (her'.dK,)  a.  [Fr.  hircique,  from  Lat.  hircus.  a 
he.goat.J  (Chem.)  Obtained  by  saponification  of  hir- 
cine;  as,  Aimc  aci«l. 

Hi  r'riiie,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Hikciie,  q.  v. 

— a.  Giiat-Iike;  having  a  rank,  goati^ii  smell. 

Hi r'rito,  n.  [Lat.  AiVcus,  a  goat.]  (Miti.)  A  fossil  re¬ 
sin  of  a  yellowish-bn»w  n  color.  It  fuses  and  burns  in  a 
candle-flame,  and  leaves  a  coal  that  has  a  strong  animal 
odor,  whence  its  name;  sp.gr.  110. 

H  ir<‘,  V.  a.  [A-S.  hyi-ian.ahyriaii,  from  hyre.]  To  pro¬ 
cure  from  another  person  hir  temporary  use  at  a  cer- 
tjiin  rate  of  compensation,  or  for  a  I. dr  equivalent;  as, 
to  hire  a  lioiise  for  twelve  mmKhs.  to  hire,  a  hyrse  for  a 

.  day,  to  hire  an  opera-glass  lor  <»iie  evening.  —  To  en¬ 
gage  in  one's  employ  for  a  stipulated  aiiioniit  of  wages, 
or  other  money  consideration;  to  contiact  with  fora 
pecuniary  recompense;  as.  to  hire  n  co>k  lt*r  Ihe  season, 
to  hire  a  laborer  by  the  day.  —  To  bribe;  to  engage  for 
iinmoml  or  nefarious  purposes;  to  suborn;  as,  to  hire 
a  person  to  declare  an  alibi. —  To  engage  the  services 
of,  for  H  specified  compensation;  to  peiiiiit  the  tempo¬ 
rary  employment  of  for  remuneration  ;  to  lease;  to  let; 
generally  preceding  otd  ;  as.  he  has  h\7-ed  out  his  brood¬ 
mares  ;  —  and  sometimes  reflexively  ;  as,  she  Aim  her- 
sclt  out  as  aianndress. 

— n.  [A.S  hyre;  Du.  Amu?*  ;  Ger.  (dial.)  ;  Ar.  Anra, 

ajar,  ajr.]  Compensation  paid  or  contracted  tobe  given 
for  the  temporary  use  of  anything. 

— Remuneration  given  for  personal  services  ;  wages:  sal¬ 
ary  ;  pay  ;  reward  ;  allowance.  —  Reward,  or  recom¬ 
pense  for  base  or  nefarious  services  rendered;  a  bribe. 

Hire'loss,  a.  Without  hire. 

HiroJiiig',  n.  A  hired  person,  or  one  who  serves  for 
a  pecuniary  recompense:  —  lienee,  by  implication,  a 
mercenary  ;  a  fool ;  alst),  a  prostitute. 

— a.  Serving  for  wages  or  hire;  employed  for  money  or 
other  compensation  ;  corrupt;  mercenary;  venal. 

Hir'er,  fi.  One  who  hires  or  obtains  the  use  of  any¬ 
thing  for  H  pecuniary  or  other  recompense ;  one  whp 
contracts  with  or  engages  servants. 

Hiroiiclello.  n.  [Fr.]  The  Swallow. 

Hir9«chbor^,  {heersh'oairg,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Si¬ 
lesia,  on  the  Lauer,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bober  aDi| 
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Zacke,  28  m.  N  W.  of  Liegnitz.  Mannf.  Cloth,  linen, 
Htockings,  paper;  printing,  and  sugar-refining  is  also 
carried  on.  }^p.  9,iXK). 

H  irsowa,  {hter^so-va,)  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey-in- 
Kurope,  on  the  Danube,  64  in.  S.W.  of  Ismail ;  pop. 
4.800. 

lllrsiite,  a.  [Lat.  hirsutus.,  rough,  shaggy, 

from  hirtwi.^  Hairy;  rough  with  hair;  shaggy;  set 
with  bristles;  as,  a  hirsute  skin. 

{Bot.)  Hispid;  having  roughish  hairs;  a.  hirside 
root. 

II  ir'KiltoneAS,  ti.  Hairiness;  shagginess, 
llirnirdo,  n. ;  lliriiiidiiiidse,  n.  p/.  [Lat  ,  swal¬ 
low]  {/.tti/l.)  The  Swallows,  a  genus  and  fain,  of  birds, 
order  Ins^ssokes,  q,  r.  See  Swallow. 
lli^i,  ;>rr>n.,  possessive  sing,  of  he.,  and  possessive 

adjective  pron.  [A  S.  noniin.  /i-?,  lie;  Gr. of  him.] 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  him. 

*•  nu  lime  is  for  ever,  everywhere  his  place.”  —  Cowley. 

— Of  him  ;  as,  the  responsibility  is  his. 

Note.  —  Jlis  was  formerly  connected  w'ilh  a  noun  as 
a  purely  possessive  sign. 

"  Fit  to  be  made  Metbusalem  Ais  page.  Donne. 

Of  his,  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  of  him. 

If  n.  (Min.)  A  black  mineral  of  greasy 

lustre;  composed  of  silica  3o'9,  sesquioxide  of  iron  42’6, 
water  2T5.  Sp.  gr. ‘i  Oib.  Found  at  various  places  in 
Norway  and  Finland. 

flif^k*  r.  n.  [From  Lat.  hiscere,  to  gape.]  To  ga«p,  or 
bre  ulie  laboriously.  (Used  as  an  English  j.-ovincialism.) 
Ilis'lopite,  «.  (4/i>i.)  A  green  mineral  fnmi  central 

India,  consisting  of  calcite  colored  with  ghiucouite,  q  v. 
ffi^pa'iiia.  the  Latin  wM)rd  for  Spain,  7.  v. 
Hispanio  la,  or  San  Domingo.  See  Hayti. 
lliMpailiciHiii,  (hispun'i-sizm,)  n.  An  idiom  or  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  speech  belonging  to  the  Spanish  language. 
Hispid,  a.  [Lat.  hisjndus,  rough,  sliMggy,  bristly  :  per¬ 
haps  from  Gr.  a  shield,  originally  of  hnlTs  hide, 

rough  and  hairy.]  (Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describing  the 
superficial  appendages  of  bodies  to  denote  their  being 
covered  with  lung  rigid  hairs,  as  the  stem  of  Echium 
vulgare. 

(Zool.)  Denoting  a  surface  rough  with  minute  spines, 
or  very  rigid  bristles  ;  bristly. 
lIiM'picloiis,  a.  [Dim.  of  hispid.]  (Bot.)  Possessing 
stiff,  stunted  hairs. 

Hi!>iS«  V.  n.,  (imp.  and  pp.  hissed,  (hist)  f  A.S.  hysian  ; 
Dan.  hvoese  ;  formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  sibi¬ 
lant  sound  by  impelling  the  breath  between  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth,  particularly  expressing  disappro¬ 
bation  or  dislike. 

—To  give  a  strong  aspiration,  resembling  the  noise  made 
by  a  serpent,  or  as  w’ater  in  which  liot  metal  is  plunged, 
Ac. 

Thrown  into  the  Thames  .  .  .  like  a  horse-shoe  .  .  .  Aissin^  hot.” 

Siiitks. 

—To  glance  or  glide  with  a  whizzing,  whirling  noise,  as 
an  arrow. 

His  forceful  spear  .  .  .  hissing  as  it  flew.”  ^  Dryderu 
— r.  n.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  follow  or  pursue  with 
hisses  or  sounds  of  disapprobation;  to  silence  or  ])nl 
down  with  hisses;  to  explode;  —  sometimes  befi)re 
or  out ;  as,  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage.  —  To  procure 
hisses  ;  to  contrive  disgrace  for. 

**  1  play  a  part,  whose  issue  will  kiss  me  to  my  grave.”  —  Shaks. 
— n.  The  sound  made  by  ejecting  the  breath  between  the 
tongue  and  npi)er  teeth,  as  in  pronouncing  the  letter 
or  any  sibilant  sound;  —  used,  especially,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  contempt  or  disjipprobation. —  Any  sibilation,  as 
the  noise  made  by  serpents,  or  gec.-^e.  or  by  the  escape  of 
steam,  or  by  water  coming  in  contact  with  hot  njetal,  Ac. 
Hi.s<$'in^,  n.  A  sibilant  sound;  a  his.s.  —  Cause  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  disapprobation  ;  object  of  dishke  or  derision. 

“  I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  a  hissing.''  — Jer.  xix.  8. 
Hiss'iiiifly*  oidv.  M'ith  a  hissing  sound ;  in  a  sibilant 
manner. 

Hist,  VnfeT^'.  Silence!  hush!  be  still!  —  an  exclamation 
commanding  silence. 

Iltslojfenet'ie,  a.  Producing  or  forming  animal 
tissues. 

Histosr’^iiy,  n.  [Gr.  histos^  tissue,  and  gvnein.,  to 
bring  forlh.j  The  generation  and  development  of  or¬ 
ganic  tissues. 

Hi»to;{''rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  histos.,  and  grnpheiny  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  description  of  organic  tissues. 
HiMtoSogr'ioal,  n.  Relatingorpert.iining  to  histology. 
Histolo^'ically, at/u.  With  upplicatiou  to  histolog¬ 
ical  facts  or  principles. 

Historog:l!it,  n.  One  learned  in  histology,  or  histi¬ 
ology. 

Histolojjry^  (hisdoVfhje^  n.  [Or.  histos,  a  w^b,  logos.,  a 
discourse.)  A  term  identical. or  almost  ?o,  with  general 
minute  anatomy,  or  microscopic  nnabuny.  II.  cla-ssifies 
and  describes  the  structural  or  marphological  elements 
which  exist  in  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  organic  bodies. 
This  science  did  not  make  any  great  progress  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  compound  microscope  <auseil  its  advance¬ 
ment.  Its  origin,  how’ever,  may  be  traced  back  tf»  Mai- 
piglii,  who  liv<^  in  the  17th  century,  and  discovered  the 
blood-corptjscles.  In  later  times,  vciy  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  by  uniting  the  use  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope  to  experimental  chemistry.  The  structure  of 
different  horny  tissues  was  thus  first  shown  ;  and  it  whs 
proved  that  whalebone,  nails,  and  cow-horn,  are  simi 
larly  composed  of  aggregations  of  diminutive  cells.  If. 
has  also  been  useful  in  the  investigation  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  and  of  many  other  struct'  res.  No  department 
of  medical  science  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as  II. 
in  late  years.  Kblliker,  Leydig,  Frey,  and  Schwann, 


may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  have  practised  it 
successfully  in  Germany:  Robin  and  Lebert  in  France; 
and  in  England,  Todil.  Bow  man,  Clarke,  Beale,  Queckett, 
Bennett,  and  Lockhart.  One  of  the  best  works  on  II.  is 
Human  Histology  by  Peaslee,  (  Pliiladelpbia,  1857.) 

If  istol'ysls,  (i/eef.)  See  Supplement. 

)  Histo  rian,  n.  [Fr.  from history, 

q.  i\]  K  writer,  or  compiler  of  history;  a  chronicler; 
an  annalist. 

Historic,  Histor'Ioal,  a.  [Fr.  histnriqm,  from 
Lat.  /listoriciw.J  Containing  history,  or  the  relation  of 
facts  and  events  ;  sls,  m\  historical  romance.  —  Itelating 
or  pertaining  to  history ;  as, /astonc  care.'*  (Pnor.) — 
Illustrated  by  or  contained  in  history;  as.  /iisiorica/ evi¬ 
dence. —  Representing  or  illustrative  of  history;  as,  an 
historical  chart. 

Hisfor'ioally,  arfr.  In  an  historical  manner;  in  a 
lonn  indicative  or  illustrative  of  history  ;  by  way  of  nar¬ 
rative. 

1  shall  consider  him  historically  os  an  author.”  —  Pope. 

Ilistorieize,  (hisdor'i-siz^  e.  a.  To  make  historical ; 
to  record  as  matter  of  history.  (R.) 

HistorK*€l,(/iis'(o-rid,) a.  Storied;  narrated ; recorded 
in  history. 

HiMtorio^jrVaptier,  n.  [Gr.  hisf-oriographos.]  A  pro¬ 
fessed  historian,  or  writer  of  histories.  It  ha.s  been  a 
common,  although  not  uniform,  practice  in  European 
courts  to  confer  the  place  of  state  historiographer  on 
some  learned  man  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor.  Voltaire 
had  at  one  period  tlie  title  of  Historiographer-Royal  of 
France. 

Historio^rapli'ic^  a.  Relating  to  historiography. 

Historiog^'raphy,  n.  The  art  or  employment  of  an 
historiographer  or  liisloriau. 

His'tory,  n.  [Fr.  Idstoire;  Gr.  AisMna,  from  historeo, 
I  inquire.]  Literally,  an  account  of  facts.  The  word 
was  first  used  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  iiis  work  by  the 
title  .fl^tsfona ;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
this  ancient  writer  fi.xed  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
has  since  been  applied:  that  is,  as  meaning  the  science 
which  treiits  of  man,  in  all  his  social  relations,  religious, 
moral,  commercial,  political,  or  literary,  as  far  as  these 
are  the  result  of  general  influences  extending  to  large 
masses  of  men.  Emhracing  both  tl»e  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent,  hidory  consequently  considers  everything  which 
acts  upon  men,  —  regarding  them  in  the  light  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  It  should  clearly  re]>resent  the  rela¬ 
tions  in  w’hicli  man  exists  towards  his  brother  men,  and 
should  detail  the  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  same,  with  clearne-ss  and  truth.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  8  line  enmmentaries,  II.  may  he  either  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  an  intellectual  exercise  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge  or  science,  or  as  a  form  of 
literary  composition.  Bacon  reckoned  it  as  the  chief 
component  part  of  learning,  and  studied  it  in  its  n-la- 
tions  to  memory,  while  he  jilaced  philosophy  and  poetry 
below  it,  as  appealing  only  to  the  understanding  ami 
imagination.  It  is  therefore  the  IcAisincss  of//,  to  record 
or  remember  the  events,  past  and  jiresent,  of  the  w’orld, 
and  to  place  them  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
have  the  best  liold  on  the  memory,  b}’  appealing  to 
other  facts  for  their  support  and  corroboration.  This 
is  the  true  definition  ot  the  w'ord  u.sed  by  Herodotus, 
although  it  has  been  analogically  used  to  express  other 
branches  of  investigation,  as  in  tlie  term  nafural  II., 
still  in  use;  and  some  of  tlie  ancient  writers  defined  the 
general  use  of  the  word  by  their  adaptation  of  it;  as. 
Aristotle's  H.  of  Animals,  and  Theophrastus’  //.  of 
Plants.  The  civil  II.  of  man  lias  been  soniew’Imt  arbi¬ 
trarily  subdivided  into  several  branches;  as,  cix'il  or 
biblical  H.  (the  //.  of  states  and  empires),  ecclesiastical 
H.  (ihe  H.  of  the  Cliristlan  Church),  sacred  H.  (the  his¬ 
torical  part  of  tlie  Scriptures), II.  (or  H.  written 
by  uninspired  authors).  Our  most  ancient  civil  H.  is 
fouiul  ill  the  Old  Testament ;  but  its  objects  are  confined, 
as  it  is  written  more  as  a  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  the 
Jewish  race  than  a  general  description  of  other  nations, 
who  were  also  connecfe«l  with  them  in  relations  of  amity 
or  Nvar.  Of  Assyria,  Egypt  Phoenicia,  and  ancient  Per¬ 
sia,  Oirthage,  Ac.,  we  possess  no  historical  notice,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  is  derived:  —  1.  From  Jewisli  or  classical 
authors;  2  From  monuments,  especially  in  Egypt.  WiDi 
respect  to  Persia,  much  industry  has  been  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  extract  from  the  histories  of  modern 
native  writers  coincidences  with  the  narrations  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors;  and  the  recent  discoverii's  of  Lay- 
ard,  Rawlinson.  and  others  are  thought  to  have  tlirown 
much  light  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  though  their 
full  value  is  not  as  yet  determined.  The  poems  of 
Homer  are  generally  regarded  as  containing  the  oldest 
fragments  of  Grecian  If. ;  hut  from  these  w’e  cun  infer 
little  more  than  the  existence  of  certain  towns,  or  the 
prevalence  of  certain  customs,  at  the  time  in  which  the 
poems  were  composed.  An  examination  of  the  Trojan 
legend  with  the  mythology  of  other  portions  of  the 
Aryan  ra<'e,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
theories  which  connect  tlie  war  of  Troy  with  the  move- 
ments  of  Hellenic  colonists  in  W.  Asia,  or  with  any 
other  political  causes.  Herodotus  is  the  oldest  Greek 
pros^e  writer.  Ili.s  invaluable  //.compris«-sa  descrijitioii 
of  several  countries  bordering  on  GrL*ece  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  conci-ie  narratives  of  Egyptian.  Persian,  and 
Assyrian  H.,  and  a  connectetl  account,  more  or  less  de¬ 
tailed  acconiing  to  circumstances,  of  the  If.  of  Greece, 
hotli  civil  and  domestic,  fur  alamt  50  years  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  with  which  his  annals  close 
(B.  c.  about  4S0).  The  II.  of  the  Grecian  commonwealtli 
is  pursued  in  detail  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  for 
about  a  century  afterwards.  Alter  that  period,  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  domestic  H.  is  confined  to  the  ind- 
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dental  notices  derived  from  contemporary  writers  and 
the  general  compilations  of  later  historians,  varying 
greatly  in  trustworthiness  and  authority.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  as  authors  from  whom  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  actual  knowledge  is  derived,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
the  author  of  a  very  uiiscellaneons  general  II.,  of  which 
great  part  is  lost,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Augustus ; 
Polybius,  whose  II.  is  more  esjiecially  devoti*<l  to  Roman 
affairs;  Arrian  and  Quintins  Cnrtius,  the  liistorians  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander;  Livy,  as  to  the  transactions 
between  Greece  and  Rmne;  Justin,  the  coinidler  of  a 
brief  but  useful  abridgment  of  general  II. ;  Plutarch,  in 
his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Mun,  Ac.  These  writers  bring 
the  student  down  to  the  peritiG  of  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  Rome,  after  whicli  all  II.  of  Greek  affairs, 
properly  so  called,  terminates,  until  the  establishment 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Empire;  and  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  the  Gr«co- 
Asiatic  kingdoms  in  their  provincial  state.  Ancient 
Roman  //.,  down  to  the  first  Punic  wai-,  is  chiefly  known 
from  the  compilations  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  writers  whose  creilit  is  remiered  extremely 
doubtful  by  modern  investigation,  and,  where  these  fail, 
from  incidental  sources.  In  the  H.  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  narrative  of  Livy  is  aided  by  the  admirable  w'ork  <»f 
Polybius.  Fnnn  the  end  of  tlie  second  Punic  war  to  tlie 
dictatorship  of  Sulla,  nearly  150  years,  our  materials  for 
Roman  H.  are  very  deficient,  the  want  of  contemporary 
writers  being  supplied  only  by  later  compilations,  and 
by  the  incidental  knowleilge  <lerived  from  writers  on 
various  subjects,  the  course  of  whose  composition  led 
them  to  touch  on  pa.st  events,  of  whom  the  most  valu¬ 
able  is  Cicero.  From  the  period  of  Sulla's  dictatorship 
to  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  nearly  150  years,  we  have 
tlie  advantage  of  a  succession  of  contemporary  writers, 
some  of  them  actors  in  the  events  which  they  describe, 
and  comprising  some  of  tlie  greatest  names  in  literature 
—  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ca'sar,  Velleius,  Paterculus,  Tacitus. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  one  considerable  faewnu,  compris¬ 
ing  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  as  to 
which  our  knowledge  is  scanty.  From  tlie  accession  of 
Vespasian  to  the  reign  of  Cinistantine,  a  long  period 
elapses,  during  which  onr  historical  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  an  empire  then  comjirising  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  is  vague  and  defective.  Dion 
Cassius  and  Ilerodian  are  the  two  best  writers  on  H. 
who  can  be  named  in  this  long  interval.  The  latter, 
during  the  short  epoch  whicli  he  illustrates  as  a  con- 
teniporar}’,  is  full  and  valuable.  After  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  we  have  abundant  materials  for  H.,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  hand  of  contemporary 
authors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  East  and 
of  Theodoric  in  the  West,  although  the  quality  of  the 
writers  is  sensibly  degenerated.  Perhaps  the  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  and  uncertainty  into  which  H.  is  plunged 
after  the  last  of  these  two  epochs,  and  the  absence  of 
all  standard  writers  after  Procopius,  render  it  the  best 
period  to  fix  upon  for  tlie  arbitrary  limit  between  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  H.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
suuimary,  that  the  onl.v  periods  of  any  extent  as  to 
which  we  have  the  a.ssistance  of  contempbrary  histori¬ 
ans,  or  original  authority  properly  so  called,  in  tlie 
whole  extent  of  classical  //.,  are:  —  1.  As  to  Greece, 
from  B.  c.  500  to  b.  c.  380;  2,  as  to  Rome,  from  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Sulla  to  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  B.  c.  76 
to  A.  D.  70,  and  finally  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors.  After  X\\Q  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
a  long  series  of  revolutions  in  dynasties  and  nations 
followed  before  W.  Europe  was  parcelled  out  into  the 
several  great  countries  which,  notwithstanding  all  sub¬ 
sequent  changes  in  political  limits,  have  since  subsisted 
as  geograpliical  divisions —  France,  Sjiain,  Britain,  Italy, 
the  Scandinavian  regions.  Another  period  elapsed  bW 
fore  the  three  great  countries  of  E.  Europe  (Russia,  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary),  were  added  as  distinct  members  to  the 
family  of  European  states.  From  the  abdication  or 
deposition  of  Augustulus  and  the  so-called  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  revival  of  literature,  a  period 
comprising  in  round  numbers  about  11  centuries,  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  affairs  of  W.  Europe  is  derived  from  a 
series  of  writers,  in  each  country,  wlio  are  usually  com- 
jireheiuled  under  the  title  of  chroniclers.  A  chronicle, 
or  hook  of  annals,  is  properly  a  H.,  of  which  tlie  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  is  so  interrupted  that  each  year  forms 
a  sejiurate  section,  and  events  are  thus  related  in  nearly 
strict  chronological  order.  Tliis  is  a  fiiriii  very  com¬ 
monly  adopted  by  the  historians  of  the  dark  ages,  of 
whom  the  greater  proportion  were  monks.  But  a  great 
many  of  the  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  even 
in  the  forms  of  chronicles;  they  have  all  the  requisites 
which  the  most  fastidious  criticism  can  require  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  history.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  wrote  in  the  9th 
century,  presents  us  with  the  first  name  of  true  credit 
and  authority  among  the  annalists  of  England.  Of  the 
monkish  Latin  chroniclers  in  later  times,  Matthew  Paris 
is  perhajis  best  entitle<l  to  the  characterof  an  historian. 
Alter  the  period  of  the  invaluable  Saxon  chronicle,  we 
have  no  vernacular  English  histories  worthy  of  note, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  rhyming  chronicles, 
until  the  revival  of  letters  and  discovery  of  printing.  In 
France,  the  long  collection  of  native  Latin  chroniclers 
presents  ns  with  few  names  of  interest  after  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  Gregory  of  Tours;  but  the  Crusades 
called  forth,  for  a  short  space,  an  unusual  spirit  of  his¬ 
torical  description.  When  we  arrive,  however,  at  the 
14th  and  IStli  centuries,  we  find  among  the  native 
French  historians  two  authors  of  great  value  as  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  events  of  their  own  times, 
Froissart  and  Philip  de  Comines.  The  annals  of  Italy 
are  to  be  souglit  in  the  pages  of  a  long  series  of  chroni¬ 
clers,  from  the  8th  century  downwards,  of  w'Uom  tb# 
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most  valuable  are  published  tofrether  in  Muratori's' 
great  collection.  Their  works  are  uiiiforinlv  in  Latin' 
until  tho  13th  century.  But  towards  theeml  of  that  agej 
the  Tuscan  dialect  was  elevated,  as  it  were  at  a  single : 
step,  to  the  rank  of  ji  literary  language;  and  the  little 
Tuscan  republics  produced  a  succession  of  historians, 
many  of  them  remarkable  tor  the  purity  of  their  style, 
and  some  (as  the  three  Villani  of  Florence)  for  their 
extensive  information  and  historical  talent.  Germany 
and  Spain,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  produced  few  historica'l 
works  above  the  rank  of  dry  chronicles.  But  the  annals 
of  the  Scandinavian  nations  form  the  most  important  | 
part  of  their  early  and  peculiar  literature.  The  Greek 
empire  produced,  also,  a  series  of  chroniclers,  wliose 
works  have  been  collected  in  the  0>rpus  HiiloHst  By- 
zantinst.  The  perio<l  known  as  that  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  following  century,  were  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  several  writers  of  first-rate  merit 
in  the  department  of  H.  In  Italy,  Guicciardini;  in 
France,  De  Thou ;  in  Spain,  Herrera;  and  in  England, 
Camden.  To  follow  the  progress  of  //.  in  m«)dern  times 
would  be  an  impossible  task  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with 
the  advance  of  literary  knowledge  ami  the  increase  of 
education,  historical  writers  seem  to  become  imire 
strongly  divided  into  two  very  different  classes;  tlmse 
who  furnish  contributions  towards  the  H.  of  their 
own  timea,  especially  the  writers  of  memoirs  —  of  w’hich 
France  gave  the  first  examples,  and  still  produces  the 
most  numerous;  and  historians,  more  properly  8t>  c.illed. I 
who  collect,  discuss,  and  criticise,  endeavoring  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  truth  from  tlie  m  iss  of  former  materials.  The 
latter,  In  our  times,  has  become  more  peculiarly  the 
province  of  literary  men.  Philosophical  //.,  in  which 
tlie  mere  narrative  of  facts  is  regarded  as  subordinate 
to  the  elucidation  of  geni  ral  truths,  aud  too  frequently  . 
to  the  establishment  of  favorite  theories,  is  a  modern  I 
improvement  in  the  art;  and  Voltaire  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded,  not  without  some  truth,  :t8  the  fournler  of  thei 
school  of  philosophical  hi>toriiin$,  among  whom  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity  has  been  attained  and  de-l 
served  hy  Gibbon.  But  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  present  century  has  carried  the  science  of  philosoph-! 
leal  and  political  H  very  fir  beyond  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  The  names  of  Sismondi,  Mignet,  Thiers,  H. 
Martin  Thierry,  Michelet,  llallani,  Macaulay,  Niebuhr. 
Schlosser,  Ranke,  Finlay,  Grote,  De:in  Milnian.  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Froude,  and  oiir  di^tinguished  coun¬ 
trymen,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  might  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

XI  is'tory-pieee,  n.  (Painting.)  A  picture  represent¬ 
ing  some  memorable  event  in  hUtorv. 

if  iK  trioii.  Histrion  ic,  n.  [l«at.  Aij/ro.J  A  stage- 
player.  (R.) 

llistrion'io,  llistrioii'ioaUa.  [Lat. 7/iVrtontci/s. 
from  Etruscan a  player  or  dancer.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  stage-playing  or  playei*8  ;  having  reference  j 
to  theatrical  representation;  pantomimic;  —  employed, 
sometimes,  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  hislromic  profession.  ^ 
•*  False  and  AMfrionte  feeliogs.  ‘  — De  Quincey.  | 

Histnonic  Art.  The  art  of  acting  in  dramatic  repre-' 
sentations. 

If istrion'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  stage- 
player;  theatrically;  resembling  a  pant<»nume. 

lliHtriOiiiHiil,  n.  Stage-playing;  the  acts  or  practices 
of  hutfoons  or  pantoniimists. 

Hit,  V.  a.  [Swed.  /iif/a,  U>  strike,  to  touch  ;  Dan.  JtiUfJ 
to  find,  to  meet  with.]  To  strike;  to  touch  or  rearh 
with  a  blow,  as  the  mark  or  object  aimed  at;  to  strike 
or  touch,  either  with  or  without  force. 

“  I  tbiok  you  have  kit  the  niark."^  Skak$. 

— To  strike,  touch,  or  reach  a  mark  with  anything  directed 
to  that  object ;  to  attain  exactly  ;  to  be  confonnablo  to  ; 
to  suit ;  not  to  miss,  or  fail ;  —  useil  tentatively. 

“  Some  comment  here  . .  .  may  hit  the  poet's  mind.  ' — Ro$common. 

(Gam^f.)  In  backgammon,  to  take  up  and  replace  hy 
a  man  from  the  opposite  sicle;  —  said  of  a  single  man 
standing  by  himself  on  one  point. 

To  hit  o/f,  to  describe,  or  strike  off  with  characteristic 
fidelity;  to  fix  or  determine  luckily;  as,  the  artist  hit 
ojf  the  facial  expr3a8ion  to  the  life, 
r.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  meet  or  come  in  contact ;  to  clash  : 
to  collide: — preceding  on  nr  against.  —  To  meet  <»r  fall ! 
on  Iiy  good  luck;  to  succeed  by  accident ;  to  strike  or 
reach  the  intended  mark,  point,  or  aim. 

**  AH  human  race  would  fain  be  wiu, 

And  minions  miss  fur  one  that  kU4."—Stnft. 

To  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  upon :  to  discover  or  attain 
by  chance;  to  arrive  at  fortuihmxly. 

-n.  A  striking  against;  a  stroke;  a  forcible  touch;  a 
blow’;  a  collision  of  one  l>ody  against  another ; — often 
implying  with  luck  or  chance.  —  A  happy  idea  or  con¬ 
ception;  a  lucky  phrase,  or  apt  expression  of  thonglit ; 
a  striking  or  peculiarly  applicable  impression,  which 
seems  competent  to  hit  the  mark. 

(GaTn4!$.)  In  backgammon,  a  partial  victory ; — three 
hiti  being  equivalent  to  one  gammon. 

flit,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  140  miles  X.  of  Hillah 
Tliis  city,  which  became  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
period  for  itsabundant  supplies  of  bitumen,  carried  into 
Egypt,  B.  c.  1400,  is  still  an  important  mart  lor  the  samej 
commodity.  Pop.  1,500.  j 

Hitch,  V.  n.  [Sw  hfrk-ta,  to  join  with  a  buckle,  fre-j 
quent.  from  haht^  to  seize  with  a  h<K>k,  from  haW.  a 
hook.]  To  be  cauglit  or  hooked  ;  to  become  entangled ; 
as,  a  hitched  cable.  — To  move  by  jerks,  or  with  stops, 
as  one  whose  legs  are  entangled ;  to  move  8|iasmod- 
ically:  to  jerk;  to  hop.  — To  fidget;  to  move  restlessly: 
to  change  places;  as,  to  hitch  one’s  position  when  stand¬ 
ing.  — To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses.  (Eng.)  \ 


— V.  a.  To  hook ;  to  catcli  or  hold  by  a  hook ;  as,  to  hitch 
a  bridle.  —  To  raise ;  to  hoist ;  as,  to  hitch  a  bale. 
(iVunt.)  To  make  fast ;  as,  to  hitch  h  rope. 

— n.  A  catch;  a  hook,  or  anything  that  holds; — hence, 
an  olistacle,  hlnderance,  or  impediment;  as,  there  is  a 
hitch  in  the  affair.  —  .\ct  of  catching  or  holding,  as  on  a 
hook.  —  A  check,  or  sudden  halt  in  locomotion.  : 

(6r»oL)  A  small  dislocation  of  a  vein  or  lode.  ! 

(yuut.)  A  knot  or  noose  made  in  a  rope  or  hawser; 
as,  a  c\o\e-hUctit  a  running-/iitc/i. 

HiCcli'cock,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  geologist,  B.  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  ITlKl.  He  succes¬ 
sively  filled  the  offices  of  iirincipal  of  Deerfield  .Acad¬ 
emy,  1815-18 ;  pjislor  of  the  Congregational  Cliurcli  at 
Conway,  Mass.,  lv21-5;  professor  of  chemistry  and  nat¬ 
ural  history  in  Amherst  College,  1825-45,  and  president 
and  piofe8Sor  of  natural  theology  and  geology  in  the 
same  institution,  from  the  latter  year  to  1S54.  He  was, 
besitles,  appointed  State  geologist  of  Mass,  in  1830,  of 
New  York  1st  district  in  1836,  and  of  Vermont  in  1857. 
D.  ls6L  Dr.  H.  was  the  author,  among  otluT  works  of 
high  reputation,  of  Illustrations  of  Surface  Geology 
(lHo7);  <»f  Elementary  (which  has  pas.<ed  through 

25  edition.s  in  the  U.  States,  besides  8  in  England),  and 
Beligion  of  Geology  and  Us  Connected  Sciences  (ISol). 
which  ha.s  had  an  extensive  circulation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Hitcti'oooRvillo,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litch¬ 
field  CO.,  abt.  25  in.  N.W.  of  Hertford. 

Hi(<*llol«  (hich’l,)  r.  a.  Same  as  Hatchfl,  q.  v. 

Hitoli  ill,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Hertford,  16  m.  from 
Bedford:  p-op.  8,500. 

lIitoli’iii;£‘,  n.  A  fastening  for  horses. 
liiti'M'villc.  in  Jllinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Coles  CO.,  about  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of 
t<‘w  nship  abr.  909. 

Hitlio,  Hythe.  [A.S.  Ayrf^.]  A  small  haven  ;  a  port ; 
a  landing-place  for  vessels;  use<i  iu  composition;  as. 
Kother/iifA<,  Queen/tiMc,  lanubhWie  (now  LamltetUh 
(England.) 

Hitll'er,  odv.  [.\.  S.  hider  or  hither;  Goth,  hidre ; 
Icel.  hedhra ;  Sansk. /lina,  this.]  To  this  place;  used 
with  verbs  signifying  motion,  and,  by  inqilication,  to¬ 
ward  the  speaker. — To  this  end,  aim,  point,  topic,  result, 
design,  or  conclusion  ; — used  argiinientativelv.  (r.) 

— a.  Nearer ;  towards  the  side  or  direction  of  the  person 
speaking  —  correlative  of  farther  ;  as,  the  hither  sidcol 
a  house. 

Ilitli'ormost,  a.  Nearest  on  this  side. 

Hitll  orto.  ai/r.  To  this  time;  yet;  in  any  time,  or 
every  time;  until  now;  in  time  preceiliiig  the  present. 

“  Hitherto  she  kept  her  love  concealed.'*  — Drjfden. 

—  To  this  place,  or  to  any  prescribed  limit. 

'*  Hitherto  Shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further."  —  Job  xxxriil.  11. 
Hitli'erwaril,  adv.  Hither;  toward  this  place;  this 
W’ay;  here. 

Hit'tor,  n.  One  who  hits,  or  deals  suaessive  blows; 
a  hard  hiUer. 

If  Ittcroe,  (/#i77e-ro,)  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dront- 
lieim,  in  Norway  ;  area,  250  ni.  /bp.  abt.  6,000. 
Hit'titOft,  a  nation  d(*8cended  from  Cheth  or  Heih,  the 
second  son  of  Canmin,  B.  c.  32n0. —  Uriah  the  Ilittite 
was  one  of  tlie  30  composing  David’s  body-guard,  B.  c. 
1048.  Solomon  compelled  the  Hittites  to  pay  tribute 
abt.  B.  c.  loot).  (1  Kings  ix.  20.) 

Hiv  -o'a.  the  principal  island  of  the  Marque.ins  group 
in  the  S«uitli  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  22  miles  long  by  10 
miles  broad.  It.s  northern  point  is  said  to  be  in  Lai.  9® 
34'  S  ,  and  in  I>>n.  139®  4'  W.  P-p.  stated  at  6.600. 
Hive,  n,  [A.  S.  hyfe.,iTom  hiwa,  a  family;  Goth.  Aci’ra: 
O.  Ger.  hiw‘s>a;  Sansk.  ri,xiv,  to  dwell.]  A  swarm  of 
bees;  a  family  of  bees  belonging  to  a  single  hive, 

— .K  receptacle  for  housing  bees;  a  habitation  fur  bees. — 
A  company  or  society  imissed  together,  or  closely  united ; 
a  place  or  scene  crowded  with  busy  occupants. 

— ?•.  n.  To  collect  into  a  hive ;  to  cause  to  ent*T  a  hive,  as 
bees. — To  contain  :  to  receive,  as  a  habitation  or  place 
of  deposit ;  to  depo.-*it  or  lay  up  for  use  and  enjoyment. 

“  Hiring  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.  ' — J?yron. 

— V.  n.  To  take  shelter  together  ;  to  reside  in  a  collective 
bo<ly. 

**  Prooes  hive  not  with  me." — Shtxk$. 
HIve'-beetle,  w,  (ZooJ.)  See  Clkrls. 

Hi  vo'Iess,  a.  Without  a  hive ;  deprived  of  a  hive. 
Hiv’er,  n.  One  who  collects  bees  together  to  hive. 
Hives,  «.  [Scot.  See  Heaves.]  (.Med.)  The Ckoup, 7. »•. 
Hix'tiiii,  in  iruconnn,  a  p«>st‘township  of  Jackson  co., 
about  40  m.  N.  hy'  E.  of  I.a  Cro.Hse;  pop.  about  GOO. 
lli  'zerville,  in  IbrAr,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
llO  m.  W,\.W.  of  Albany.  ; 

11.  >1.,  abbreviation  of  His  or  Her  Majesty.  1 

H.  -M.  S.,  an  abbreviation  for  His  or  Her  Majesty's  Ship  I 
or  Service. 

Ho,  Ho'a.  inferj.  [Lat.  oAe/  formed  from  the  sound. 1 
An  exclamation,  equivalent  to  Hola!  Halloo!  alioy! 
oh  !  hey  !  —  used  to  attract  atteution.  or  given  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  of  approach. 

•*  IVhat  noise  there,  ho  t " — Shake.  * 

— Stand!  stop!  hold !  be  still !  cea^e!  —  u^ed  by  wagoners , 
in  stopping  their  horses.  (In  England,  wh>a!) 

"  SUiud  ho  I  8pe«k  the  word  tL\oag.'’— Shake. 
Ifoagr'liii,  in  O/iio,  a  tow’iiship  of  Van  Wertco. ;  pop 
ab<Hit  378. 

Hoaff*^  Corner,  in  A>wj  PorA*,  a  P.O.  of  Rensselaer  co. 
Ho'aiiK:*tiai.  Sec  Yellow  Sea. 

Ho'aii;;*lio.  [Chin.,  the  yellow  river.]  A  groat  river 
of  China,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  geography  of  that  vast  empire.  It  rises  near  Lat. 
34®  N.,  Lon.  98®  E.  Though  broad  and  rapid,  it  is  in 
many  places  so  shallow  as  to  be  unfavorable  for  Duviga-| 
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tion.  It  is  also  liable  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  that  it 
has  been  nei'essary,  in  many  places,  to  raise  dykes  for 
the  defence  of  the  surrouiiding  country.  Its  length  is 
estimated  at  abt.  2,000  miles. 

Hoar,  a.  [A.  S.  Aar.]  White,  or  whitish. 

I — Gniy  with  time  or  age;  hoary. 

I — n.  Hoarines.s  ;  venerableness. 

I  '•  The  awful  hoar  of  iooumerabie  ages.” —  Burke. 

1 — Rime;  fog  or  thick  mist.  (Used  in  England.) 
Hoani,  (Aon/,)  «.  [.A.  S.  hard;  Sax.  he/ird-iim,  a  re¬ 
pository.]  A  treasure;  a  store,  stock,  or  qiianlitv  of 
anything  amassed  or  laid  up;  a  secret  fund;  a  hidden 
deposit  of  anytliing  valuable;  us,  a  hoard  of  money,  a 
h'Hird  of  maxims. 

—[0.  Fr.  hourde^  a  palisade.]  The  name  given  in  some 
parts  of  England  to  the  fence  or  harrier  inclosing  tho 
space  of  ground  on  which  builders  are  at  work. 

— r.  a.  [.\.  S. /lordan;  O.  Ger.  piAur/^n  ;  Goth,  huzdjan.) 
To  collect,  amass,  or  lay  up  a  large  quantity  of  any¬ 
thing:  to  gather  together;  to  aci  nniulate;  to  store  se¬ 
cretly  ;  to  de{H>8it  ill  a  place  of  privacy  and  security. 

**  You  hoard  not  wealth  for  your  own  private  use.”  —  Ihyden. 
— r.  n.  To  lay  up  in  store;  to  gather  together  and  form  a 
hoard. 

'  Iloaril'or,  n.  One  who  hoards,  or  secretly  accumulates. 
'  Honr'-rrost.  n.  See  Fkeezi.no. 

Hoar'-tioiiii<l,  n.  (Bo!.)  .<ee  Ballota. 
Hoar'iiie^ii,  «.  State  of  being  hoary  or  whitish  ;  gray- 
ishiiess;  a-N,  the /ioan/i<ss  of  advanced  age. 

Hoarse,  (/i»r.<,)n.  [.A.  S.  has;  Dan.  hits:  0.  Flem. 

heersch;  Ger.  AciVr;  allieil  to  Harsh,  q.  r.)  Having  a 
harsh,  rough,  rasping  voice,  as  when  suffering  with  a 
cold.  —  Uongh:  grating;  croaking;  discordant;  —  used 
in  application  to  any  e  mnd. 

'  The  hoarte  rough  voice  should  like  the  torrent  roar.*'  Pope. 
Hoarse'Iy,  adv.  With  a  rough,  r.’ispiug,  discordant 
voice  or  Sound. 

*‘  The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarteiy  bay'd.”  ^  Dryden. 
HoarAio'll<*sw,  re.  Harshness  or  gruffness  of  voice; 
roughness  or  discordance  of  sound;  preternatural  as¬ 
perity  of  voice. 

Hoar'stone,  n.  A  stone  placed  to  mark  the  limits  or 
boundary  of  an  estate  ;  a  land-mark. 

Hoar'y,  a.  [See  Hoar.]  White  or  gray  with  age. 

"  The  Aoary  head  is  acrown  of  glory.”  —  Prov.  xvl.  81. 

— White,  or  of  a  whitish  color. 

"  The  Aoary  willows  waviog'witb  the  wind.'*  —  Dryden. 

(Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describing  the  superficial  ap¬ 
pendages  of  bodies,  denoting  their  being  covere<I  with 
very  short  dense  hairs  placeil  so  closely  as  t«)  give  an 
appearance  of  whiteness  to  the  surface  from  w  hich  they 
grow. 

Hoax,  (hoks.)  n.  [A.  S.  hucse^  or  hucx;  Low  Ger.  jux.) 
Something  done  for  deception,  derision,  or  mockery  ;  a 
practical  joke ;  a  trick  played  off  in  sport :  a  false  rejiort. 
— r.  a.  To  play  a  trirk  i.jK)n  for  sport,  or  without  mali¬ 
cious  intent;  to  deceive;  to  humbug;  to  mock  by  false 
representation  or  incitement. 

:  Iloax'er,  re.  One  who  hoaxes;  a  trickster;  one  who 
dupes  or  plays  practical  jokes  ui>on  another. 

Hob,  re.  [O.  Ger.  Ao5a,  huofa^  an  alKide:  lanthuobay  a 
countryman.  Perhaps  alliwl  to  Hobblb,  7.  r.]  A  hob¬ 
bling.  awkward,  clumsy  ch>wn:  an  elf;  —  a  contniction 
for  i/oAire,  a  sprite,  from  Shakspeare’s  Bobin  Goodfellow. 
— A  rustic;  abnnipkin;  a  country  lout.  —  The  flat  sur¬ 
face  .rides  of  a  gnite,  intended  to  hold  things  to  be  kept 
warm  ;  as,  a  kettle  on  the  hob.  —  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 
See  Hub. 

'Ho  bart,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
I  Lake  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.E.  of  Crown  Point,  l^tp.  of  town- 
I  ship  about  697. 

Hobart,  in  Xrio  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 

(  abr.  65  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Ho  bart  Town,  a  seaport  and  cap.  of  Tasmania,  on 
I  the  Derwent ;  Lat.  42®  53'  S  ,  Lon.  157®  26'  E.  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  colonial  governor.  P(^.  38,000,  and  rapidly 
I  increasing. 

Hobbes,  (Ad6s.)  Thom\s,  an  English  philosopher,  B.  at 
Maimeshtiry.  1588.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Bacon.  Ben  Jonson.and  all  the  distinguished  men  ofhis 
time:  he  became  tutor  to  llie  lYince  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  II,  and  though  many  of  his  philosophical 
and  political  opinions  have  been  condemned,  he  must 
be  consid-  red  the  father  of  Psychology,  and  the  firht 
great  English  writer  on  the  science  of  government.  His 
prinripal  works  are,  the  treatises  De  Cive  and  The  Leri- 
athan,  In^th  of  which  were  censured  hy  parliament  in 
16G6 :  II unan  Xature;  De  Corpore.  }\dUico;  De  LibertaU^ 
Xeecssitate,  et  Ca^ai;  and  Behemoth.  D.  1679. 

Hobboii >»a.  Meindert,  a  very  disiingiiishe<1  Dutch 
lamlscape-p-finter,  u.  1638 ;  was  a  pupil  ot  Ruysdael.  D. 
about  1690. 

Hob'bio,  ill  Pennstdrania,  a  post-office  of  Luzerne  co. 
Hob'bi*mn«  n.  The  philosophical  doctrines  of 

Hobljes,  <  q,  V.) 

Hob'l>i«if,  re.  A  disciple  of  Hobbes;  a  professor  of 
Hobhi»iii. 

Hobble,  (AdA'L) r. re.  [\.S.  hoppan;  W.  Aofee/ie.]  To 
walk  lamely,  or  with  the  weight  of  the  IkkIv  resting 
chiefly  on  one  leg;  to  limp;  to  walk,  w’ilh  a  hitch  or 
hop.  or  with  crutches. 

“  Was  he  ever  able  to  walk,  witboot  being  discovered  by  bis 
hobbling  P’—Swiji. 

— To  move  roughly. unevenly.or  irregularly, as  poetical  feet 
*'  Sbe  hobblee  In  alternate  verse.”— iVior. 

— r.  a.  To  hobble  ;  to  clog:  to  fasten  the  legs  loosely  one 
to  the  other;  as.  to  hobble  a  horse. 

— re.  An  uneven,  awkward,  stumbling  manner  of  walk. 

"  One  of  his  heels  is  higher  than  the  other,  which  gives  him  a 
hobble  in  his  gaiu** — Swi/L 
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— A  position  of  difficulty,  p#‘rplexity,  or  embarrassment 
a  quandary ;  a  mess  ;  a  st^ite  of  trouble  or  corJ^u^iou. 

'*  Thou  bast  got  into  a  hohhlt  to-day.”  —  Waterton. 

Hob'bleilciloy,  n.  (.\lso  hobhuteh’^y  and  hnhbttehoy.) 
[Frov.  Kng.  S^e  IIobui.k.]  A  growing  youtli;  a  strip¬ 
ling;  one  who  has  passKl  boyiiood  au<i  not  yet  entered 
upon  manhood;  —  generally  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense. 

Hoh'bl^^r,  n.  One  who  hobbles  in  Ins  gait. 

llob'bler*  n.  [0.  F  r.  hol'ilerJ]  One  who  served  on  a 
hobby,  as  a  light-armed  soldier. 

Ilob'bling'ly,  adv.  With  a  limping  or  halting  step. 

.ilob'Oy,  a.  Rough;  uneven;  full  of  ruts  or  holes;- 
applied  to  roads. 

XIob'by,  n.  [W.  hoh^  anything  having  an  aptness  to 
rise,  swell,  or  throw  out.]  {ZoiiL)  A  species  of  liuro- 
pean  falcon  (Falco  $ubbutco)  formerly  use*!  in  the  hum¬ 
bler  walks  of  hawking,  chiefly  for  larks  and  other  small 
birds.  It  is  about  12  inches  in  length  ;  has  a  prominent 
and  crooked  bill ;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  are  yellow,  and 
over  each  eye  is  a  light  colored  streak. 

Uob'by,  n.  [Fr.  hobin,  perhaps  from  Dan.  hnppi>.  a  mare; 
probably  akin  to  Icel.  hoppa^  to  leap,  ami  happ.  hap'^s  ; 
Gr.  hippos,  a  horse.]  An  active  ambling  puny  ui  na_ 
a  galloway;  a  garran. — A  slick  to  represent  a  )i  -rs**, 
on  which  cbiMren  get  astride  and  play  at  hursemanship. 
(Generally  called  hobby •horsf>.)  —  Any  favorite  pursuit 
or  object  of  occupation  in  which  a  person  principally  in 
dulges;  an  eccentricity;  that  which  a  person  practises 
with  zeal  or  delight:  a  pet,  or  ever-recurring  theme  of 
thought  or  conversation. 

“In  life,  each  man  rides  his  own  hohhy.’'^CoUin8. 

Hobby -bor'sjoal,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
hobby  or  p«  t  pursuit,  ur  to  eccentricity. 

Ilol>by-lior'«4ieally,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
hobby;  with  eccentricity ;  whimsically. 

Hob'^oblin,  n.  [Probably  from  hob.  f**r  Robin,  »nd 
goblin,  q.v.]  A  frightful  apparition;  aspectre;  aii  imp; 
a  gnome. 

Hob'll  ail,  n.  A  nail  with  a  thick,  clump  head,  used  in 
nieirs  strong  boots,  and,  sometimes,  to  fasten  horses* 
shoes.  —  A  rustic ;  a  country  lout ;  a  bumpkin ;  —  a  term 
of  contempt  or  derision. 

Hob'iiailed,  a.  Set  with  hobnails;  as,  hobnailed 
shoes. 

Hob'nob,  Ifob'-a*nob,  Hob'-or-nob,  orfr. 
(Probably  from  A.  S.  habbun.  have,  un«l  habban.  ne  hab- 
ban,  not  have.]  Take  or  not  take;  —  a  familiar  invita¬ 
tion  or  call  to  drink  reciprocally. 

Hob'nob,  r.  n.  To  drink  reciprocally,  familiarly,  or 
together. 

Ho'boken,  in  California,  a  town  of  Sacramento  co., 
on  the  American  River,  abt.  6  m.  above  Sacramento. 

Ho'boken,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Hudson  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York 
city,  and  about  2  miles  above  Jersey  City.  It  is  chi'-fly 
noted  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizen.s  of  New  York, 
and  of  residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  that  city. 

Ho'boy,  {Mas.)  See  Oooe. 

Hob'son's  Cliolee,  n.  A  choice  without  an  alter¬ 
native:  that  which  is  tendered,  or  nothing:  the  one 
thing  or  none.  This  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  one  Hobson,  a  livery-stable  keeper  at  Cambridge. 
Fmzland,  who  obliged  each  customer  requiring  tlie  hire 
of  a  horse  to  take  the  next  in  turn,  or  that  which  stood 
nearest  the  8t;;ble-door. 

Hoolie,  (AdoA,)  R\z\re,  one  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  French  republic,  b.  near  Versaille.s,  1708. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  tlie  *•  Pacificator  of  La  Vendee.” 
D.  sndileiily.  ISth  Sept.,  1797. 

Hocliheiiii.  {hO  e'hlme.)  a  city  of  Prussia  in  Nassau, 
near  the  confluence  of  the.  Main  and  Rhine,  16  rn.  S.W. 
of  Frankfort.  It  stands  on  a  hill  sloping  to  the  Main, 
on  which  are  the  vineyards  producing  the  true  hock,  a 
nameoften  improperlygiven  to  Rhenish  wine.s  generally. 

Hochstacit,  ihdke'stat.)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Augsburg.  The  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  H.  in  1081.  —  The 
French  and  Bavarians  defeated  the  Imperialists  here, 
Sept.  18,  1703.  —  Here  also,  near  tiie  village  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  Aug.  13,  1701,  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Prince  Kugeiie  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough. —  At  tiiis  place  also,  June  19,  1800,  tlie  French, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  Ihe  Austrians,  and  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  2,750. 

Hock,  n.  Siime  as  HouGU,  q.  r. 

—V.  a.  To  hamstring;  to  h-rngh;  to  disable  by  cutting 
the  tendons  of  the  liough  or  ham. 

Hock,  n.  [From  Hochheim.ci.  v.]  A  description  of  light- 
yellow  Rhenish  wine,  either  sparkling  or  still.  (For¬ 
merly  written  hockamove,.) 

Hockmiliin',  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  CO.,  abt.  3  m.  S.H.  of  Hartford. 

llookanum'  Itivcr,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  in  Hartford  co. 

Hock'-day,  Hokc'-day,  n.  [Ger.  hoc.h.  high,  and 
Eng.  day  A  A  festival  formerly  observed  in  England  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  in  commemoration  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

Hockes'sin,  in  Ddatoare.  a  P.O.  of  Newcastle  co. 

Hock'ey,  Hook'ey,  Hawk'ey,  n.  A  game  at 
ball,  played  with  a  hooked  club,  somewhat  resembling 
golf,  (q.  V.) 

Hock'-lierb,  n.  A  plant  otherwise  known  as  the  mal¬ 
lows. 

Ilook'ing:,  or  IIocKHOCK'iyo,  in  O/ii'o,  a  river  rising  in 
Perry  co..  and  after  a  general  S.  and  S.Fl.  course  enters 
the  Ohio  River,  between  Athens  and  Meigs  cos. 

—A  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Scioto  rivers,  and  Salt  and  Racoon  creeks.  Nur- 


/ace,  hilly ;  50i7,  fertile.  3/in.  Iron.  Cap.  Logan.  Pop. 
abt.  25,000. 

— \  town-hip  of  Fairfield" CO. ;  p'p.  abt.  2,000. 
Ilock'iiii^port,  or  Troy,  in  Ohio,  a  pust-villnge  of 
Athens  co.,  on  llie  Ohio  River,  aid.  25  m.  below'  Murielta. 
Ilockic,  [^ee  il  CK.]  To  hamstring;  to 

divide  the  tendun.s  of  tlie  hough.  —  To  mow,  as  stubble. 
Hock'loy,  ill  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  IV. N.W.  of  Hou=t  n. 

Hock'Icy,  in  Wisanuin.  a  post-office-  of  Vernon  co. 

V.  a.  To  cheat;  to  swindle;  to  adulterate,  as 
Jiqtiur.s;  us,  to  hocus  beer  with  laudanum. 

— A  deceiver;  a  swindler;  a  common  cheat  or  trickster, 
llo'ous-po'oiis,  n.  [D.  ho'  us-bokus  ;  also,  said  to  be 
a  lorniption  of  tne  Latin  words  hoc  est  corpus,  in  the 
office  ot  the  mass.]  A  conjurer’s  trick  ;  a  piece  of  leger- 
demaiu;  also,  a  juggler,  or  one  who  practices  sleight-of- 
hand. 

— V.  a.  To  cheat;  to  juggle. 

Hoii,  n.  [Fr.  and  (Jer.  hotte,  from  Allemannic  hvter.  to 
cover.]  A  kind  of  wooden  box-tray,  used  l-y  brickla^ei 
for  carrying  bricks,  nujrtar,  Ac.,  and  borne  over  the 
shoulder  by  a  handle  or  shaft. —  A  coal-box;  a  coal¬ 
scuttle. 

BJo<lcllo<l'kee  Croek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Patawha 
Creek  in  Randolph  co. 

Hod'deii-^ray,  n.  [See  IIoipen.]  Undyed  woollen 
clolli ;  —  a  term  peculiar  to  Scotland. 

Hod^cloii,  {hoj'don,)  in  Mtiine,  a  post-townsliip  of 
A^oo^took.  co.,  about  160  ni.  N.E.  of  Augu-la;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. 

2Iod^'don*s  Hills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln 
County. 

Hod'g^en villo,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Jaime  CO.,  about  75  m.  S.W.  of  Franktbrt. 
ll<>ii;;;0-pod^e,  {hoj'poj.)  n.  [Fr.  hochepnt  ]  A  h'dch- 
putch  ;  a  hash  ;  a  mixed  mess,  or  medley  of  ingredients. 

“  Thev  have  made  our  English  tongue  ...  a  hodge-podge  of  all 
other  spcecues.”  —  Spenser. 

-A  commixed  quantity  of  land. 

IIod^'<^'-pttd<lin^«  n.  A  pudding  comjjounded  of  a 
medley  oi  ingredients. 

Hodji'osville,  {Jiofes-vil,)  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of 
Itaw.smbii  CO. 

Hod  ier'siRl,  a.  [Lat.  hodier^us.]  Of  to-day  ;  belong- 
to  tile  present  day.  (R.) 

Iio<rsi)sisi,  n. ;  pi.  Hodmen.  A  bricklayer's  tender  or 
a-sistiuit;  one  w'ho  carries  a  hod. 
lIo<r»iandod,  n.  Same  as  Dodmvn,  7.  v. 
liodograpil,  {hod'o-graf,}  n.  [Gr.  lunios,  a  path,  and 
grapho,  I  trace.]  {M.Uh.)  A  curve  imauined  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  illustrate  Ibe  the«)i  y  of  central  forces. 

('^o,)  n.  [Ger.  hattc,  li-oui  A.S.  hrawan,to  hew.  See 
Hew.]  (vl^ric.aiid  Gardming.)  An  instrument  tbrsiir- 
ring  the  surface  of  tlie  8**il,  catling  up  weeds  by  the 
ruots.aiid  eai  thingupplnnts.  Tlie  hand-b*»ei8a  thin  plate 
of  iron  6  to  S  inches  broad,  and  sharpened  on  the  edge, 
fi.xed  at  right  angles  on  Hie  extremity  of  a  p<de  or  rod, 
which  serves  a  handle.  This  is  called  a  c/raiW/oe,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  operation  of  hoeing  the  instrument  is  drawn 
or  pulled  toward  the  operator.  Another  kind  of  garden 
hoe  has  the  blade  or  iron  iilute  fixed  on  the  extivmiry 
of  the  handle,  and  in  continuation  of  it;  and  this  is 
called  a because  in  hoeing  the  operator  al¬ 
ways  pushes  the  hoe  forward.  This  kind  is  also  called  the 
Dutch  hoe,  mo.st  probably  from  having  been  first  intro¬ 
duced  from  Holland.  In  agriculture,  hoes  of  the  thrust 
kind  are  drawn  by  beasts  of  bunlen,  and  commonly 
called  horse  hoes.  In  general  form  tln-j'  resemble  a 
plougli ;  but  instead  of  the  share  they  have  one  or  more 
iron  blades  or  plates  with  sharp  edges,  fixed  to  iierpen- 
dicnlar  iriui  rods  at  their  lower  extremities.  These 
sharpened  plates  being  drawn  throuiili  the  .soil,  cut 
through  the  roots  of  weeds  an  inch  or  tw’o  beneath  the 
surface.  AgricultunU  or  field  hoes  are  only  used  in  the 
case  of  those  field  crops  which  an*  sown  or  planted  in 
rows.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  fiebi  cr  horse 
hoes, chiefly  differing  in  the  number  of  1  lades  wliicb  are 
attached  to  the  c<»mmoii  frame  for  stirring  and  cleaning 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  drilled  crops  at  once. 

Hoc,  V.  n.  To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe  ;  to 
clean  from  weeds;  as,  tu  hoe  the  soil  lu  a  garden,  to  hoe 
corn,  Ac. 

— V.  n.  To  u-se  a  hoe  ;  to  operate  with  a  hoe. 
Hoe'-CJike,  n.  A  coarse  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked 
over  a  fire  ;  a  johnny-cake. 

Hoo'ing^,  «.  (A^nc.  and  Gardening.')  The  operation 
of  stirring  the  ground,  cutting  of  weeds,  or  earthing  up 
plants  with  a  hoe.  In  the  ca-’'©  of  any  of  these  operations 
dry  Weather  must  be  chosen,  otherwise  the  result  will 
either  be  useless  or  inj  urious.  Plants  rooted  up  by  the  hoe 
ill  wet  Weather  will  produce  fresh  roots  and  grow  again, 
while  plants  earthed  up  under  similar  circumstances 
will  have  the  leaves  which  are  covered  by  tlie  soil  de¬ 
cayed  by  it.  In  either  case  also  the  gronml  will  be 
hardeped  by  the  trea>ling  of  the  feet  of  men  or  horses, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  roots,  and  to  exclude 
air  and  water  from  penetrating  througli  it  t"  them.  //.  is 
sometimes  performed  on  surfai-es  which  are  without 
weeds  for  the  purpose  of  stirrinir  the  soil;  but  in  such 
cases  prongetl  hoes,  or  lioe'«  having  three  or  more  long 
spikes  or  teeth,  are  more  effective  than  hoes  with  broad 
plate-s  or  lihules. 

Hoe's  I*i*iiitin^:-inReliiiie.  See  Pcintivo. 

Hof,  (or  St.\dt  zum  Hof.)  a  citv  of  Bivaria  in  Upper 
Franconia  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Saale,  30  m.  N.E.  of 
Bairentli.  Manu  f.  Woollens,  cottons,  leather.  It  has 
also  extensive  breweries.  Pop.  11.660. 

Ho'fer,  Andreas,  a  celebrated  Tyrolese  patriot,  B.  at  St 
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Leonard,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  1767. 

Tyrol,  long  a  part  of 
the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  was  given  by 
the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  then  the 
ally  of  Nai>ole(in, 
the  Tyrolese  revolt¬ 
ed,  and  Aiiilreas  //. 
became  their  leader. 

Within  a  week  from 
the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection,  early 
in  April,  1809.  the 
Bavarian  f  o  r  c  (  s 
were  every w  here 
defeated  and  tlie 
Tyrol  freed.  Tliree 
French  armies  then 
invaded  the  prov¬ 
ince,  and  after  tem¬ 
porary  success  on 
their  part,  Hofer 
won  the  victory  of 
Innspruck,  and 
again  freed  his 
Country.  By  the  ar¬ 
mistice  of  Znaim.  agreed  to  after  the  victory  of  Napo¬ 
leon  at  IVagram,  tlie  Austrians  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  Tyrol.  A  second  Freiicli  invasion  ended  in  defeat, 
and  the  people  were  a  tliirfl  time  freed.  For  a  few  weeks 
//.  was,  virtually,  sovereicn  of  Ids  country  ;  hut  on  the 
renewed  invasion  of  French  an«l  Bavarians,  he  wai 
betrayeil  to  his  enemies,  condemned  by  a  conrt-niartial 
at  Mantua,  and  shot  February  20,  1830.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  catht*<lral  of  Innspruck;  his  widow 
was  pensioned  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  his  sun 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

IIolTaiiaii,  Cu.ARLKS  Fenno,  an  American  poet  and 
novelist,  B.  in  New  York,  1806.  .After  leaving  C<*Iiimhja 
College,  /I.  was  called  to  the  bar  at  New  York,  where  he 
practised  during  three  years;  but,  compelled  by  ilie 
state  of  his  health  to  travel  on  the  prairie.®,  he  pnl'lished, 
in  1834,  a  record  of  his  wanderings,  tinder  Ihe  title  of 
A  Winter  in  the  Ue-'Y.  which  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity.  '1  his  was  followed  by  W<ld  Scenes 
in  the  Forest  and  Prairie,  in  1837.  and  tlie  romance  of 
The.  Greyslaer,  in  1810.  From  the  above  period  to  1849 
he  has  Ijeon  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  American  magazines,  for  one  of  wldch, 
“The  American  Monthly,”  he  wrote  his  novel  of  Von- 
derlyn.  In  1842  he  pulilished  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  tiniler  the  title  of  A  Vigil  of  Fvih,  and  other 
Poems.  For  nearly  two  years  lie  was  at  the*  hear!  of  the 
Literary  World,”  in  which  he  wrote  his  sketclies  and 
essays,  under  the  title  of  Sketches  of  Society.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  attack  of  mental  alienation,  in  1849,  sudrienly 
stopped  his  brilliant  career,  during  which,  save  for  his 
love  of  tlie  horrible  and  repulsive,  he  might  liave  claimed 
rank  among  the  be.st  modern  novelists. 

Ilotiman^  or  Ilofimaiin.  There  have  been  several 
Germans  ol  this  name  distinguisheri  f(»r  their  medical 
knowlerlge.  —  Moritz  Hoffmann,  b.  in  1621,  at  FUrsten- 
Ma-hle,  in  Brandenburg;  settled  at  Altorf.  where  he  held 
the  professorships  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  pliysic;  was 
tlie  discoverer  of  the  pancreatic  duct:  D.  169-.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  medical  subjects.  —  Friedrich 
Hoffman,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  name,  was  B.  in 
1669,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  also  an 
emiiieut  pliy.^ici  in.  He  studied  and  lectured  at  Jena, 
and  afterwards  practised  at  Minden.  In  16S4  he  visited 
Englaml,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Boyle  and 
other  men  of  science.  On  the  establi.’sliment  of  the 
nniversity  of  Halle,  lie  was  appointed  primary  professor 
of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy;  and  thrice  held 
the  .situation  (»f  rector.  His  reputation  being  now  fully 
estahlisheil.  and  hla  fame  wi'lely  spread,  he  was  elei  ted 
a  member  of  various  scientific  associations  in  Lorxlon, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  of  Prn.^sia.  who  gjive  him  the  title  of  first  physi¬ 
cian  and  aulic  couneillor.  Ilis  works  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  the  most  important  being  his  Systema  Medicinte 
Rationalis  and  M^dicina  Consul' atoria.  H.  obtained 
much  reputation  by  the  new  hyjiothesis  which  he  sug¬ 
gested  on  the  origin  of  diseast*,  and  wliieh,  after  serving 
a  temporary  purpose,  led  to  the  establishment  of  other 
and  sounder  hypotlieses.  D.  1742. 

Hoffiiiaii*  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm,  a  German  nov¬ 
elist  ami  niiscellaneous  writer,  was  B.  at  Konigsberg,  in 
1776.  He  studied  the  law.  ami  held  various  judicial  ap- 
pointment.s  iu  Boland,  till  his  legal  career  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  till*  invasion  of  Warsaw  iiy  the  F'rench,  in 
1S06,  in  the  government  of  which  city  he  had  been  ap- 
P'unted  counsellor  Having  de"ot«‘d  his  leisure  time  to 
the  .study  of  music,  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  ro¬ 
mance-writer  and  an  artist,  he  applied  himself  to  these 
IMirsuits  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  He  po'tsQHsed 
much  imagination  and  talent;  hut  he  was  an  intem¬ 
perate  liver,  of  a  fiery  temper,  exceedingly  vain,  and 
suffered  much  from  hypochondria.  Am«uig  his  works 
are  Fintasy  Pieces,  The  Devd's  Elixir.  The..  Entail.  The 
Afiversary.  Ac.,  all  displaying  a  singularly  m  lid  and  ro¬ 
mantic  imagination.  In  1816  lie  was*  n-iii.stated  as 
counsellor  of  the  court  of  judicature  in  Berlin.  D.  1822. 

HofFinann  (von  Falier^lotion).  August  Hein¬ 
rich,  a  popular  German  poet,  b  at  Fallerslehen,  1798.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  Breslau  Uni¬ 
versity  library,  ami  soon  afterwards  published  his  Vn- 
political  Songs,  which  caused  him  to  become  very  popu¬ 
lar.  He  has  written  songs  for  children,  for  workmen. 
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and  for  peasants ;  indeed,  as  a  poet,  he  may  lie  said  to 
write  only  for  the  simplest  amoiiK  his  countrymen.  He 
has  also  contrilmted  a  numherof  very  valiiahle  philo¬ 
logical  articles  to  the  best  periodicals  in  Oermany. 

Iloirmaiiii,  August  Wilhelm,  a  dislinguislied  Ger¬ 
man  chemi.st,  B.  at  Giessen.  1S18.  was  nominated  in  1S64 
professor  of  clieinistry  in  the  university  of  llerlin.  His 
liest  work  is  entitled  .I.Vmofrs  on  thr.  MnUcular  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  thf  Orijanic  Bust's. 

Iloirinan's  Ferry,  in  ..Veto  I'or/r,  a  post-office  of 
Schenectady  co. 

IIofTinaii  's  riinifico,  n.  {Ohem.')  A  fnrnacp 

for  the  2inaly8i4  of  organic  snbstancet*,  in  which  the 
combustion  tube  is  heated  by  a  number  of  perforated 
clay-burners. 

llo;;.  n.  [\V.  {Z-toL)  Tlie  common  name  of  a 

well-known  paciiytlermous  animal  constituting  ti»e  gen. 

in  the  sSatdre  or  Swine  family.  As  all  the  varieties 
of  this  useful  quadrupl’d  are  ilerlved  from  the  Wild 
Boar,  we  shall  proce(‘d  to  describe  that  animal  before 
we  speak  of  the  domestic  species;  merely  premising 
that  the  genus  Sus  is  in  some  points  of  an  amldguou.s 
nature,  appearing  to  form  at  once  a  link  between  the 
cloven-footed,  the  whole-hoofed,  and  the  digitated  qua¬ 
drupeds.  The  Wild  Boar  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the! 
temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  learn 
from  Buffon,  that  wild  hoars  follow  their  common* 
parent  until  they  have  passed  their  third  year,  never 
wandering  alone  till  tliey  have  anjuired  sutlicient 
strengtli  to  resist  the  attacks  of  tlie  wolf.  “These  ani¬ 
mals,”  says  lie,  “  when  they  have  young,  form  a  kind  of 
flocks,  and  it  is  upon  this  alone  tliat  tlieir  safety  de¬ 
pends.  When  attacked,  the  largest  and  strongest  front 
tlie  enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  around  against  the 
weaker,  force  them  into  the  centre.  Domestic  liogs  are 
also  observed  to  defend  themselves  in  the  same  manner. 
The  wild  boar  is  hunted  with  dogs,  or  killed  by  surprise 
during  the  night,  when  the  moon  sliines.  The  wild  boar 
is  in  general  more  gaunt  and  bony,  the  muscular 
strengtli  much  greater,  and  the  tenip'-r  far  more  sav¬ 
age.  than  the  domestic  If.  It  is  of  a  dark  hrindled-gray 
color,  or  blackish  ;  hut  when  only  a  year  or  two  old,  is 
of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  cast;  and  when  quite,  youn-.;, 
is  marked  by  alternate  dusky  and  pale  longitudinal 
bands  along  the  siiles.  Between  the  bristle’*,  m’.xt  the 
skin,  U  a  finer  or  softer  hair,  of  a  woolly  or  curly  nature. 
The  snout  is 
somewhat 
longer  in  pio- 
portlon  than 
that  of  tlie 
domestic  spe¬ 
cies  ;  hut  the 
principal  dif¬ 
ference  is  in 
the  length  of 
the  tusks. 

Though  ordi¬ 
narily  timi  I 
a  n  d  inoffeu- 
8  i  V  e,  it  is 

found  tint  the  femab-s  show  the  most  determined  cour¬ 
age  when  their  young  are  attacked,  and  defend  them  with 
all  imaginable  fierceness.  If  two  boars  chance  to  meet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  which  tiinci  the  male  seeks 
the  female,  the  mo.st  furious  encounters  ensue.  By  a 
forest  law  of  William  the  Conqueror,  (k.  d.  1087.)  it  was 
ordained  that  any  who  were  found  guilty  of  killing  the 
stag,  the  roebuck,  or  the  wild  boar,  should  have  their 
eyes  put  out.  —  The  common ordomestic  If  scrofa) 
differs  from  the  wild  animal  principally  in  having 
smaller  tusks  and  larger  ears,  which  are  also  somewliat 
peii'lant  and  of  a  more  pninteil  form.  In  color,  as  well 
assize,  it  varies  very  consiilerably,  hut  the  prev.iiiiiig 
cast  is  a  dull  yellowish-wliife,  marked  or  spotted  irreg¬ 
ularly  with  black,  sometimes  perfectly  plain  or  unspot¬ 
ted,  sometimes  rufous,  and  sometimes  totally  Idaek.  Of 
all  quadrupeds  the  If.  is  the  mo.st  gross  in  his  manners, 
and  therefore  has  been  regarded  as  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  impurity.  The  Jews  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
eat  its  flesh  :  and  the  Mohammedans  agree  in  this  respoct 
with  the  Mosaic  prohibition.  In  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  however,  it  constitutes  a  v<’ry  material 
part  of  the  food  of  mankind.  The  If.  is  an  animal  of  a 
remarkable  prolific  nature;  and  as  they  bring  forth 
from  10  to  15,  and  sometimes  20,  at  a  litter,  they  wool  1  j 
soon  liecome  very  nuinerous,  were  they  not  dimiin-;hed, 
for  the  support  of  man.  Their  flesh,  says  Linnaeus,  ii^! 
whole-sonie  f.iod  for  per¬ 
sons  of  athletic  constitu¬ 
tions,  those  who  habit¬ 
uate  themselves  to  much 
exercise,  but  improper 
for  such  as  lead  sedentary 
lives.  It  is,  however,  an 
article  of  general  enn- 
sniiiption,  and  one  which 
is  of  great  imjiortance  to 
a  naval  and  commercial 
nation,  as  it  takes  salt 

.  better  than  any  other  flesh,  and  consequently  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  longer  and  more  easily  preserved  than  any. 
other.  The  Jews  and  the  Moliamnn'daiis  not  only  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  swine  from  a  religions  principle,  l-ut 
even  consider  themselves  defiled  by  touching  it.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  exce.s.sively  fond  of 
pork,  tliat  many,  owing  to  this  partiality  alone,  as  it  is 
said,  have  been  prevented  from  conversion  to  Moham¬ 
medanism.  The  fat  of  swine  differs,  in  its  situation, 
from  that  of  almost  every  other  qnailniped,  as  it  forms 
a  thick,  distinct,  and  continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh 
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and  the  skin.  Lard.,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  fat  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  is  applicable  to 
various  uses,  both  culinary  and  medicinal;  and  when 
good,  is  wliite  and  moderately  hard.  Tlie  sknty  when 
jiroperly  dressed,  is  u.sed  fur  the  seats  of  saddles;  it  is 
also  employed  by  various  artificers.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  in  this  country  to  the  improvement  of 
the  various  breeds;  and  by  judicious  crosses  much  lias 
been  effected  both  as  to  <{uality  ami  size.  Swine  were 
l>robablj'  introduced  from  Spain  into  Hispaniola  by  0i»- 
Inmbiis  in  1493,  into  Florida  by  De  Solo  in  15^18,  into 
Canada  in  1608,  and  into  Virginia  in  1609,  where  they 
multiplied  80  rapidly  that  in  18  years  the  peofile  w en- 
obliged  to  palisade  Jamestown  to  keep  them  out.  Dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  are  prized  in  diflerent  districts,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  proiiucers,  tlie  facility  of  raising  lliem. 
and  the  particular  objfcl  of  tlie  larmer.  The  Chinese 
y/.,  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are  easily  fat¬ 
tened,  and  have  small  l)one8;  imleed,  they  are  generally 
too  fat  to  be  esteemed  as  jnuk,  and  are  Con.sidered  to 
make  poor  bacon.  Bred  carefully,  and  mixed  witli  other 
stock,  they  are  valualde  animals.  The  Neapiditan  i.'> 
tlio  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  breeds,  doubtless  de¬ 
scended  from  tlie  iin[>roved  varieties  of  ancient  Home, 
and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  English  breeds.  Thongii 
not  very  hardy,  the  flesli  is  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
small,  black,  witli  few  bri.stlea,  short  snout,  erect  ears, 
and  small  bones.  Cros.sed  with  the  Berkshire  breed, 
the  fonu  is  improved  and  the  constiiiitioii  lianiem-d 
with  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fatten  ea.sily.  The  Berk¬ 
shire.  an  English  breed,  black  or  white,  is  larger  than 
tli<*  Neapolitan,  with  more  bristles,  and  less  lat  to  the 
meat,  whicli  is  well  suited  for  bacon  and  hams.  This 
was  formerly  preferred  above  all  others  in  many  parts 
of  New  England;  hut  its  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
jirofitable,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  liglit  feeding, 
and  tlie  disposition  milder.  The  Essex,  crossed  with 
the  Neapolitan,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  has 
taken  more  prizes  in  England  than  any  other  breed.  It 
is  blaek,  of  good  size  and  symmetry,  mild  dispo.’*ition. 
easily  fattened,  the  meat  of  excellent  ipiality,  and  the 
dresseil  weight  at  12  and  18  months  2aU  to  4U0  lbs.  It 
is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  Irish  grazier 
is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity;  but  crossed  with  the 
Boi  kshire  is  an  excellent  variety.  The  Wolmrn  or  Bed¬ 
ford  breed  was  originally  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  General  Washington,  and  was  produced  at  Woburn, 
England,  by  a  cross  of  the  (Tiinese  boar  and  a  large 
English  If.  When  pure  they  are  white,  with  dark  ash- 
colored  spots.  They  are  of  large  size,  with  deep,  round 
bodie.s,  .short  legs,  and  thin  hair,  easily  kept,  ami  ma¬ 
turing  early.  The  Middlesex  is  a  popular  breed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  been  considerably  imported  into  the  U. 
States.  It  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese 
w'ith  some  larger  stock.  The  color  is  usually  white, 
ami  the  size  1  irger  than  the  SuflVdk,  weighing  at  18 
months  SOO -to  9.)0  Ihs.  The  bones  are  smaller  than  in 
the  Essex.  But  the  favorite  of  all  breeds  seems  now  to 
be  the  Suffidk.  so  n  lined  from  that  comity  in  England, 
whence  the  laiuflon  market  has  long  been  snjjplied. 
Tlie  present  breed  is  believed  to  have  originated  from 
the  old  Suffolk  cros.se<l  with  the  Chinese  and  berkshiie. 
The  pure  lireed  i.s  remarkably  symmetrical,  small  ami 
ccunpact,  short-legged,  ami  small-headed,  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  of  tiio  long,  lank,  ami  lean  II.  of  the  western 
prairie.s.  Their  early  m.ilurity,  small  consumption  of 
food,  and  tendency'  to  fat,  compensate  for  their  want  of 
size.  Tlie  color  is  white.  These  are  the  most  esteeimal 
varieties.  There  are  many  others,  im])orted  and  domes¬ 
tic,  whieh  thrive  well  in  peculiar  districts,  ami  which 
are  more  or  less  extolled  l-y  tlieir  respective  fanciers. 
While  If.  are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Slates  mostly  in  pens^  in  the  West  they  are  alloweil  t<- 
range  in  tlie  woods  ami  field.s  till  within  3  months  of 
the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  upon  clover,  corn, 
acorns,  ami  mast.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  destrm  - 
tive  ilisea-se  has  epidemically  affecieil  swine  hotli  in  thi- 
country  and  in  Europe.  This  will  be  treate<l  of  fully 
undiT  the  art.  Triciiin'.*,  q  v.  Stalistic.s  referring  to 
the  produce  of  the  //.  will  be  found  umler  the  heading 
I* oRK,  q.  r. 

—  A  mean,  grovelling,  filthy,  guzzling  fellow.  (Vulgar.) 

— two-year  old  sheep;  a  hogget.  (Used  in  England.) 
iNaut.)  A  brush  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  scouring 
barnacles  and  sea-weed  off  a  ship's  bott(»m. 

— V.  a  To  clip  or  cut  short  the  hair  of:  a.s,  to  hog  a  hor-’c's 
mane. 

{Naut  )  To  scrape  a  ship’s  bottom  under  water. 

— r.  11.  To  bend,  as  a  sliip.  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree 
a  hog’s  back  ;  —  hence,  to  he  sti-ained  out  of  shape. 

Ilotf,  r.  «.  [Ger. To  carry  on  the  back,  as  a 
butcher  carries  a  carcass. 

in  IndianUy  a  township  of  Dcarhoni  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  1,026. 

— A  village  of  Rijiley  co..  abt.  18  m.  N.W.  of  Aurora. 

||o';;aiiite«  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  N \trolite.  «/. r. 

in  N>w  IbrA-,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  CO.,  abt.  4«)  m  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg;  poo.  al-t.  400. 

II<>'y:aii!Svillo,  in  lown.  a  village  of  Dubmiue  co.,  abt. 
\.>  in.  W  S.W.  of  Duluique. 

IIa';;'aii!^  villo^  in  (if'orgia.  a  post-village  of  Troup  co., 
abt.  13  m.  N.E.  of  La  Grange. 

]B4»';;:artli,  William,  a  Celebrated  English  artist  nml 
liiiniorist.  n.  in  London,  1697.  ID*  was  apprenticed  at  an 
early  age  to  Gamble,  a  sjlvei*8mith,  but  at  the  expirati'Ui 
of  his  term,  in  1718,  he  took  to  engraving  in  copper  lor 
the  booksellers.  In  1730  he  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  against  her  father’s  consent,  and 
set  up  for  himself  as  a  portrait-painter  with  considerable 
success.  H.  now  commenced  his  remarkable  series  of 
satirical  paintings  reflecting  on  the  social  abuses  of  b’is 
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time  :  —  viz.,  the  Harlofs  Pi'ogre.ss  in  1734 ;  the  Ti’dAVi 
Ih^ogress  in  1735;  and  the  Marriiig*>  u  la  Moilf  in  174.5 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  1753  lie  appeared  ns  tlif 


Fig.  1299.— HOGARTH'S  HOUSE  AT  CHISWICK,  (Etlg.) 
author  of  Anah/sis  of  Fenntt/y  written  with  a  View  of  Fi^* 
ing  the  Fluctuating  hhas  of  Taste.  In  1757  II.  was  ap 
pointed  serjeant-painter  to  the  king:  hen.  in  I^uidon, 
Oct.  20tli.  1764.  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick.  H.  was  9 
good  jiaintcr  as  well  as  a  great  satirist. 

Ilof;:  Branch,  in  Louisianay  a  post-office  of  St.  Heleoi 
jutrish. 

II a;;*  I’rcclt,  in  OhiOy  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 
li  o;;:cK(on’n«  {ho'jcs-town.)  in  Feunsi/lvauin.  a  po#* 
village  of  Cumberland  co.,abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg 
Iloy:-a:iiin,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Kmus. 
lloji'  llcn«l.  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Irelano 
at  the  month  of  tlie  Kenmare  River. 

Ifo;A  lslnii4ls«  a  small  cluster  of  islets  off  the  coar 
of  co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  near  the  embouchure  of  Keiima^ 
River. 

110jg'-baoke«l,  a.  Having  a  curved  back  like  that^ 
a  ling,  us  a  ship. 

n.  A  place  for  the  keeping  of  swine:  a  stj 
Ho;;:'-fraiii<*,  n.  [Nnut.)  A  fore-and-aft  frame. usualb 
above  deck,  and  forming,  together  witli  the  frame  of  tb 
vessel,  a  truss  to  prevent  vertical  fluxure.  Used  eiiiefl 
in  .\meriean  river  and  lake  steamers,  and  called  h1>» 
hftggi  ugf rame.  —  Webster. 

IlojJtf*  James,  an  English  poet,  popularly  known  as  th» 
“Ettrick  Shi  pherd”,  b.  1772.  He  belongeil  to  tlie  valeo 
FMtrick,  in  Selkirkshire,  where  he  followed  the  pnstora 
occupation  of  his  ancestors.  His  first  published  song 
Donald  Macdonald,  acquired  extensive  popularity.  Afte 
several  successful  literary  efforts,  the  mo^t  considerabb 
of  which  w'as  a  volume  of  ballads  called  The  M'  untaii 
J/in.vDvV.  7/,,  who  hail  failed  in  sundry  sheep  farmiuj? 
speculations,  removed  ♦o  Eilinburgh  in  1810,  with  the 
view  of  living  by  his  wits.  He  there  published  a  voliinif 
of  songs.  The  Firest  Minsh'efwwd  eonducted  a  periodical 
called  The  Spy,  which  existed  for  aluuit  a  year.  It  wa.s 
not,  liowever,  until  the  appearance  of  The  Queen's  Wake^ 
in  1M3,  that  he  tiecame  greatly  distinguished  as  ar 
author.  Besides  The,  Pilgriius  of  the  Suny  Queen  Hynde 
and  other  poetical  works,  //.wrote  numerous  tales  ano 
novels,  few  of  which  are  now  inucli  rmid.  He  was  oc 
terms  of  friendsbi]i  with  Set  it  t.  WiDon.  am)  othi-r  literary 


Fig.  13lX).  —  lilHlH-PLACB  OF  THE  “  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD.*’ 


magnates  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  made  to  figiiri’  in  the  celebrated  Soctes  Ambrosiana 
of  Blackwocid's  Magazine  —  altlioiigh  sometimes  com 
plained  of  by  himself — contributed  not  a  little  to  Ins 
fame.  M  itli  less  masculine  sense  than  Burns,  and  far 
inferior  in  temler  and  passionate  earnestness,  he  yet 
possessed  a  higher  creative  fancy:  and  many  of  hi» 
pieces,  such  as  Bouny  Kdmeny,  are  marked  by  a  certain 
wild  ami  dreamy  fascination,  unlike  anything  else  with 
which  we  are  acquain‘,Ml.  D.  1835, 

Iloa'tfan,  n.  [Cornish.]  'I  he  tinner's  pasty. 

Ilatf 'tf  or.  n.  A  stocking  without  a  loot,  worn  by  miners 
workiim  in  coal-i)its. 

Ilotf-'tforol,  fIo;r'l^'rel,  n.  [See  Hog.]  A  two-year 

old  sheep;  a  hogget. 

Ifoa:'K'<*r-pm>*lK  {Mining.)  The  upper  pump  it 
a  mine. 

Hoggish  characteristics;  beastlim^ss. 
awinishni'.ss  of  manners.  (R.) 

••  Crime  aud  shame,  and  all  their  hoggtry.”  —  E.  B.  ^otening. 

n.  A  sheep  of  the  second  year.  A  laitil 
comes  a  teg  in  its  first  winter,  and  afterwards  a  hogyei. 


HOID 
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and,  on  losing  its  coat,  a  A —  Also,  a  two-year 
old  boar. 

Hosr'SirinS'*  «•  An  nndne  falling  of  a  sliip's 

bead  and  stern,  in  consequence  of  weakness  in  the  keel, 
or  in  the  tie  provided  by  the  d'*ck8.  II.  luny  he  itume- 
diatcly  cansetl  by  the  suspension  of  the  ship  on  a  wave 
amidships,  «»r  by  her  taking  the  gnuind  in  the  middle. 

Ifoj^'^in^^fraine,  n.  [Naut.)  See  Hoq-fkame. 

a.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics 
ofa  liog;  swinish:  gluttonish;  brutish ;  filthy ;  meanly 
selfish. 

adv.  In  a  coarse,  brutal,  filthy,  or  glut¬ 
tonous  manner. 

Hog^'S'lsIiness,  n.  Quality  of  being  hoggish  ;  bnitish- 
ness ;  beastly  filthiness;  mean  selfishness;  voracity  in 
devouring  food. 

Hogr'ftfrol,  «.  Same  as  IIogoerel,  q.  r. 

Hogr'tiord,  n.  A  swineherd;  a  keeper  or  tender  of  hogs. 

llog‘'l0N  C'reeK*  in  Missoun^a  village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
abt.  56  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

lIos:'-loii«ie.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Oniscus. 

lffog'maiiay%  n.  fCorrupted  from  Norm.  Fr.  ati 
men^,  lead  to  the  mistletoe.]  In  Scotland,  a  popular 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  New-Year's  eve. 

Hosr'-imt,  n.  fZw7.)  See  Hickory. 

Ho’go,  n.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  Haut-gout,  q.v. 

IIo^*|>ea'niit,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Pea-vine.  See  Amphi- 

CARPiSA. 

HogT'-peii^  n.  A  hog-cote;  a  pen  or  sty  for  hogs. 
n.  {Bot.)  SP‘*ndias. 

If  Og'^-riiig'er,  n.  One  who  fastens  rings  in  the  snouts 
of  hogs. 

flops'  Rivor,  in  Michiqanf  enters  the  Coldwater  Itiver 
in  Branch  co. 

n.  (Bot.)  See  Pencedancm. 

ff  ogrslioad,  n.  [D./ikshoo/d ;  Ifan.  orfhored : 

(lael.  toesaid ;  probably  a  corruption  of  ox-hide,  and 
originally  used  to  signify  as  much  liquor  as  filled  an 
ox’s  hide  or  skin.]  A  large  cask,  nsually  containing 
from  100  to  140  galls.  (U.  States.)  —  An  English  measure 
of  capacity,  c«)ntaining  63  imp.  wine  gallons,  or  about 
52]/^  impfuial  gallons;  as.  a  hogshead  of  ale. 

llojf '-^lieari iig',  n.  Rumpus;  great  cry  and  little 
wo<d;  much  ado  about  nothing;  —  used  in  a  ludicrous 
sense. 

lIog‘'-sl€iii,  w.  The  skin  of  swine  tanned  into  leather. 

Hoy;‘’s'-lnr<l,  w.  The  fat  of  hog.s ;  lard  of  swine. 

a  group  of  dangerous  rocks  and  islets  of 
the  Bahama  Group,  \V.  Indies,  abt.  38  m.  N.W.  of  the 
Great  Inagna. 

Ilog’-sty,  n.  A  pig-sty  ;  a  hog-cote ;  a  pen  for  hogs. 

flo;;ne*  {hog.)  See  Cape  La  Hogue. 

n.  Hefu.se  used  as  fo(>d  for  swine;  swill. 

Hojf'-weert,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Ambrosia. 

Hotieillin'<len,  a  village  of  Bavaria  on  the  Iser,  near 
Ebersburg,  and  ^13  m.  E.  of  Munich.  Here  in  1800  tlie 
French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians  com¬ 
manded  by  the  archduke  John,  which  event  brought 
about  tlie  peace  of  Luneville. 

ffoheiiHii'rteil*  in  Mississippi,  ft.v.0.  of  Chickasaw  co. 

HotieiistaiifTeii*  {ifd  hfin-:it6wf’fm.^  {Hist.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  German  house  founded  by  Frederick  von  Bilren, 
who  lived  about  1040.  His  son  fought  valiantly  under 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  battle  of  Merseburg,  in 
1080,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daughter 
Agnes,  together  with  the  dukedom  of  Suabia,  in  1081. 
Conrad,  his  grandson,  wa-s  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
Feb.  22,  1138.  Conrad  III.  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
his  nephew,  Frederick  I  ,siirnamed  Barharossa,  1152-90*; 
and  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  his  son  and 
grand.son  till  1254.  Tlie  sole  and  last  survivor  of  the 
HiihenstaufFen  race,  Conradin,  tried  to  regain  the  family 
heritage;  but  liaving  been  defeated  in  the  battles  of 
Benevento,  Feb.  26,  1266,  and  of  Tagliacozzo,  Aug.  23, 
1268,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Naples, 
Oct.  29,  1268. 

llohenstein,  {ho'hm'Stln^)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  6  m.  from  Chemnitz.  Mines  of  silver  and  arsenic 
are  situated  near  it.  Pop.  6,746. 

Hoheii:eollorn,  {ho-hen-zol'kim.)  {Hist.)  The  royal 
house  of  Prussia  was  founded  by  Count  Thaasilo,  who 
built  the  ca.stle  of  Zollern.  afterwards  called  Hohfnzfd- 
lern  (High-Zollern),  in  SOO.  The  castle  was  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  Frederick,  the  first  Count  of  Zollern,  in  9S0. 
Frederick  HI.  gained  the  title  of  prince  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Nuremberg  in  1273.  In  the  I6th  century  the 
house  separated  into  two  branches,  the  younger  of 
which  subsequently  became  kings  of  Prussia,  while  the 
elder  remained  princes  of  H.  Frederick  VI.,  of  the 
younger  line,  received  the  province  of  Brandenburg 
from  the  emperor  in  1411 ;  his  successor  acquired  the 
territory  of  Prussia  in  1560.  Another  Frederick  made 
himself  king  of  Prussia,  Jan.  18, 1701.  —  The  principali¬ 
ties  of  Hohenz'Alern-Hechingen  and  Hohertzolhrn- Sigma- 
ringtn^  for  many  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  elder 
line,  were  united  with  Prussia  by  treaty,  March  20, 18.50. 
ami  now  form  a  province,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  WUr- 
temberg  and  Baden.  Area^  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  64,632. 

H otio'kns-  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bergen  co.,  abt.  34  m.  N.N.W.  of  New  York.  I^p.  of 
township,  3,800. 

Hoi'den,  ^oy'flen,  n.  [W.  hnodf‘n,  a  woman  of 
doubtful  t^nie.j  A  rude,  awkward,  bob),  skittish  girl; 
a  romp;  a  tomboy. 

— a.  Rude;  awkward;  bold;  skittish;  country-bred;  in¬ 
elegant. 

— r.  n.  To  romp  rudely  or  indecently ;  to  play  the  part 
of  a  tomboy. 

■  The  Wenches  had  been  hoidening  with  the  young  apprentices.” 

Swift. 


llordonhoocl,  lloy'denliood,  n.  State  of  being 
a  hoiden  or  tomboy. 

lIoi'deiii$ih«  llA»y'deiii^h,  a.  Becoming,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  the  qualities  ofa  hoiden  ;  skittish  ;  tomboyish ; 
of  a  romping  disposition  ;  as,  a  hoidtaiish  girl. 

a.  [Fr.  hansseVy  to  raise,  from  Lat.  alttis,  high  ; 
Sw’ed.  hissa,  hy.ssa,  from  //a,  liigh.]  To  raise  ;  to  lift ;  to 
heave;  to  lift  or  boar  upwards  by  means  of  tackle;  tis, 
to  hoist  a  sail,  flag,  Ac. 

— n.  Act  of  hoisting,  raising,  or  lifting.  (Used  colloqui¬ 
ally.) —  The  te’’m  applied  to  the  apparatus  used  in  f.ic- 
tories,  mines,  hotels.  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  per¬ 
sons,  or  things,  from  one  level  to  another  :  tiie  man-en¬ 
gines  are  a  kind  of  hoist,  as  also  are  the  hydraulic  cranes 
now  in  general  service. 

{Naut.)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  sail,  flag,  Ac. ; 
—  in  opposition  to  the^/y,  or  extent  from  the  must  or 
pole  to  the  outer  edge. 

Iloi'ty-toi'ly,  a.  [Equivalent  to  Scot,  hoot-toot] 
Flighty;  giddy;  thoughtless;  harum-scarum;  gay; 
noisy;  —  used,  generally,  as  an  exclamation  implying 
surprise  i>r  displeasure,  with  some  degree  of  contemptu¬ 
ous  indifference. 

“  Hoity-toity  I  What  have  I  to  do  with  dreams  ?  ”  —  Congreve. 

Ho'kali*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Houston  co.,  on 
the  Ilokah  or  Root  River,  about  7  m.  S.W.of  La  Crosse. 

ll<»kuli  (or  Root)  River,  in  Minnesota^  enters  the 
Mississippi  River  below  La  Crosse.  Length,  abt.  130  m. 

lloke'Miay,  See  IIock-uat. 

lIokeiidn.ii'<|iia.,  m  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  about  1  in.  aboveCala- 
sauqua. 

Ho'la,  Hol  la,  tn/cry.  Hollo!  hey  there!  ahoy! 

Hoi'adHy*$»,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

Holbarli,  Paul,  Baron  Ti',{hol'bak,)ii  German  writer, 
B.  at  lleiflelsheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  1723,  who  W’as  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris,  and  passed  almost  all  his  life  there.  He 
allied  himself  with  the  leaders  of  French  thought,  the 
philosophers  of  the  Encychptdie,  entertaining  them  at 
sumptuous  Ruppens,  and  encouraging  the  freest  utterance 
of  their  most  extreme  opinions.  lie  was  in  philosophy  a 
pure  materialist,  and  wrote  numerous  w'<»rks  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  contributed  to  the  EncyclopMie  nu¬ 
merous  articles  on  natural  history,  politics,  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  most  famous  of  the  works  written  by  H. 
wholly  or  ill  i>art,  is  the  SysOme  de  Ui  Nature.  D,  1789. 

llol^boach,  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  IJncoln, 
37  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lincoln,  89  m.  N.  of  Loudon.  H.  has  a 
fine  Gothic  clinrch.  4,021. 

llol'beiii,  Hans  or  Johann,  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  painters,  b.  at  Augsliurg,  about  1495,  learned 
the  elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  whom  he  soon 
excelled.  His  talent  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Erasmus,  for  wdiose  “  Praise  of  Folly”  he  drew  several 
whimsical  designs.  At  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus 
lie  came  to  England,  and  was  employed  first  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  introduced  him  to  Heliry  VIII.  He 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  fortune  in  tlint  mon-arcirR  court, 
and  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  which  are  still 


considered  masterpieces  of  art.  lie  died  of  tlie  plague 
in  1543.  His  style  is  manly  and  correct,  but  haial  anti 
formal:  the  character,  however,  and  iii<lividuality  of 
many  of  his  portraits,  are  evidtmtly  e.xact  and  masterly. 
(See  Figs.  539, 1301.)  He  painted  some  religious  and  lii.s- 
torical  pieces;  his  masterpiece  is  perhaps  the  Ptmi-i/of 
the  Burgomaster  Meyer,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Dresden. 
H.  is  also  the  author  ofa  very  celebrated  series  of  designs, 
known  as  the  D  tnee.  of  Death,  cut  in  w-ood  and  first 
published  at  Lyons  in  1538;  afterwards  copied  by  Hollar 
and  others.  See  Macabre,  (Dance.) 

Hol'brook,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 
lIoTbrook,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Ritchie  co. 
llol'OHCI,  n.  [Gr.  oV.ados,  a  ship  of  burden.]  An  an¬ 
cient  Greek  vessel  of  large  tonnage. 

IlolVomb  Valley,  in  C<ilifnrnia,  a  village  of  San 
Bernardino  co.,  about  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  San  Hernardino. 
Horens,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  or<ler  Grami- 
nacese,  the  Rpecies  of  wln'ch  are  natives  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  H.  saccharafus.  the  Sorghum  saccharatum  of 
Some  botanists,  is  called  the  North  China  sugar-cane,  or 
sweet  sorgho, and  is  much  cultivated  in  Chinaand  other 
parts  for  the  sake  of  its  sugar  ;  it  is  said  to  yield  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  tliis  product.  Its  grain  is  eaten  in 
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Africa,  and  is  termed  dorhna.  The  plant  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  U.  States,  ami  is  highly  reconiniend 
ed  by  Some  agriculturists  for  cultivation  as  a  substitut-. 
for  tbeBugar-caue.  H  sorghum  {Sorghum  vulgare,ov  A*  • 
drojtogon  sorghum)  is  extensively  cnltivati‘d  in  ina»y 
paits  of  Africa,  in  Turkey,  and  in  India,  for  the  sake  d 
its  grain,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea  co- n, 
durra,  Turkish  millet,  an’d  jaar.  This  grain  is  lurch 
used  as  human  food  in  warm  countries.  A  kind  of  b-.er, 
called  bouza,  is  prepared  from  it.  The  stalks  of  the 
plant  are  use<i  to  make  whisks  and  carpet  broom-s.  H. 
lanatus,  the  soft  grass,  is  the  only  N.  American  spe*  ics. 

Hold,  V.  a.  {im}).  held;  pp  held,  ami.  soniet  nies, 
HOLDLN.)  [.K.^.  heaVan  ;  'Dw.w.  holde ;  \cv\.  hallda  \  prob¬ 
ably  akin  to  Ileb.  kul,  to  hold  up,  to  sustain.]  Tf  have 
in  the  grasp;  to  keep;  to  have  fast ;  to  retain;  to  con¬ 
fine  in  a  given  position  or  relation,  or  witliin  <ert;dii 
limits;  to  stop;  to  restrain  from  escape.  —  To  detain; 
to  maintain;  to  defend;  to  keep  possesKjon  of;  t  j  exert 
authority  over;  to  secure  in  one's  own  keeping. 

— To  have  or  possess  by  title,  as  lands:  t<*  be  in  pojsessiou 
of;  to  occupy;  to  own  by  proJ>l•ietor^hip. 

“  Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome.”  —  Shah'. 

— To  fix;  to  comi)el  to  observe  or  fulfil ;  to  restrain  from 
motion;  to  bind,  legally  or  morally;  to  limit  in  scope 
of  action  ;  to  confine. 

“  He  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and  self-command  to  hold  his 
tongue.”  —  Macaulay. 

— To  continue  ;  to  jirosecute  or  carry  on,  as  a  Hue  of  argu¬ 
ment,  or  course  of  conduct;  to  keep  up  iu  action  or  pro¬ 
gress;  to  sustain  in  proceeding  forward. 

*'  Night  and  Chaos  .  . .  hold  eternal  anarchy. *’  —  Milton. 

— To  contain,  or  to  have  capacity  to  receive  anl  contain; 
to  measure  in  containing  power;  as,  a  hiigsbead  hnUls 
63  gallons.  —  To  consider;  to  think;  to  regard;  to 
judge;  to  maintain,  as  an  opinion;  to  esteem;  to  ac¬ 
count. 

“  I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not.”  —  SRa^. 

— To  celebrate  or  solemnize,  as  a  feast;  to  direct  and 
cause  to  take  jdace  officially  ;  to  tend  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  the  result  of  united  deliberation  or  action  ; 
as,  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  hold  a  court,  to  Iu>ld  counsel 
togetlier,  Ac. 

“  The  queen  this  day  here  holdt  her  parliament."  —  Shake. 

— To  handle;  to  manage  or  treat  intellectually;  to  ac¬ 
cept,  as  au  opinion;  to  maintain  or  persist  in,  as  a 
resolve;  to  be  committed  to,  as  an  open  or  secret  ad¬ 
herent  ;  to  retain,  as  force  of  will. 

“Whereupon  they  . . .  held  them  battle  a  long  season.”  1  Mnec.  vi.  53. 
To  hold  forth,  to  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose;  to  ad¬ 
vance. 

Christianitr  came  into  the  world  .  .  .  holding  forth  nothing 
but  piety.”  —  Temple. 

To  hold  a  woge.r,  to  lay,  stake,  or  hazard  a  wager;  to 
make  a  bet.  —  To  hold  m,  to  restrain  ;  to  curb ;  to  bridle. 

“  These  men  wish  they  had  held  themselves  longer  to.” 

( Hooker.) —  To  hold  of,  to  keep  away  or  at  a  distunce.  — 
To //o/rf  on,  to  continue;  to  protract;  to  proceed  in;  as, 
the  ship  held  on  her  course.  —  To  hold  omL  (l.)To  ex¬ 
tend;  to  stretch  forth;  to  proffer.  “  Fortune /loW-v  oni 
these  to  you  as  reward.s.'’  {Ben  Jonson.)  (2.)  To  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  or  suffer ;  to  4*ndure;  to  sustain  ;  as,  the  fort 
held  out  till  the  last. 

To  hold  one's  oio?},  to  keep  w'hat  belongs  to  one's  self ; 
to  retain  a  present  state  or  condition  ;  not  to  lose  ground 
or  fall  off.  —  (iVTinf.)  To  keep  np  in  sailing  ;  as,  the  ship 
holds  her  own  with  the  fa.stest.  —  To  hold  up,  to  sustain  ; 
to  support;  to  raise;  to  lift;  to  keep  to  the  murk;  as, 
to  hold  up  the  head. 

“  Heir  from  heir  shall  hold  bis  quarrel  up.’’  —  Shake. 

llolfl,  t'.  n.  To  continue  firm  or  fast;  to  remain  fixed; 
as,  the  anchor  holds. 

— To  be  true;  to  endure;  to  remain  valid;  to  stand. ns  a 
fact  or  truth:  as,  the  rule  holds  good.  —  To  remain 
sound,  int;tct,  or  unbroken;  to  be  unsubdued ;  not  to 
fail;  to  persist ;  to  abide. 

“Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held."  —  Shake. 

— To  halt;  to  stop;  to  cease  motion  or  action. 

“  Damn'd  be  him  that  0rst  cries  ‘  Hold,  enough  !  ’  Shake. 

— To  remain  attached;  to  cleave;  to  adhere:  not  to  fall 
away,  part  from,  or  desert;  Rometiines  preceding /or, 
to,  or  with;  as,  they  hold  to  their  principles,  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  you.  —  To  refrain  ;  to  place  a  check 
or  restraint  on  one's  self;  —  generally  before  ./rom ; 

^  HR,  she  with  difficulty  held  from  using  her  tongue. — 
To  derive  riglit;  to  admit  dependence  on,  as  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  estate,  Ac.;  to  draw  or  deduce  title;  —  usually 
preceding  of ;  as,  he  holds  his  lands  q/*  the  crowui. 

“  The  great  barons  had  .  .  .  petty  barons  holding  under  them.” 

Temple. 

To  hold  forth,  to  speak  or  preach  publicly ;  to  ha¬ 
rangue:  to  proclaim. 

“  A  petty  conjurer  . . .  heldfyrth  in  the  market- place.  "—L'Fsfrongs. 
To  hold  in,  to  restrain  or  command  one's  self :  as,  he 
could  hardly  hold  in  his  mirth.  —  To  continue  fortunate 
or  in  luck.  “The  duke,  playing  at  hazard. /oW  in  a 
great  many  hands  together.”  {Swifl.)  —  To  hold  off,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  or  aloof  from  ;  to  avoid  contact  with. 

—  To  hold  ern,  to  cling;  to  take  firm  hold:  to  continue 
w’ithout  interruption. 

“  He  held  ou,  however,  till  be  was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking.” 

L'  Estratiye. 

To  hold  out,  in  last;  to  endure;  to  continue;  not  to 
break  down  or  (.'ive  way ;  not  to  yield  or  be  subdued; 
as,  our  provisions  hold  out  well. 

"  My  eyai  grow  womanish,  but  yet  my  heart  hold,  out.”  —  Dryden. 

Tn  hold  over,  to  remain  in  possession  of  place,  ttosition, 
or  residence  beyond  the  usual  limitation  of  term. —  2b 
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hold  together^  to  remain  in  union;  to  be  joined  in  coali¬ 
tion  or  cohesion  ;  as,  the  insurgients  cannot  hold  together 
long. 

”  These  old  Gothic  castles  hold  together  oolj,  as  it  were,  bj  rags 
and  patches."  — Drydcn. 

To  hold  to  or  with^  to  adhere  to ;  to  cooperate,  or  take 
sides  with:  as,  lie to  his  own  opinions. —  To  hold 
w;),  to  sustain  or  support  one’s  sell  ;  to  continue  firm 
and  unbroken;  as,  they  hold  up  wondert'ully  under 
their  troubles.  —  To  become  fair,  or  stop  raining,  as  the 
weather:  to  cease  to  be  unpropitious  or  downcast. 
“Quoth  Ralph,  ‘  It  may  hold  up  and  clear.’  ’’  ( I[iulihraf.) 
—  To  keep  up;  to  continue  tlie  same  course  or  speed: 
not  to  lag  or  fall  behind. 

n.  Act  of  holding ;  a  grasping;  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing:  clasp;  emlTacc;  seizure;  gripe;  —  fre<iuently  used 
reflexively  with  the  veins  Zuy,  ZaA*e,  and  have;  as,  to 
take  hold  by  the  hand. 

**  Let  but  them  find  courage  to  lay  hold  od  this  occasioo."  Milton. 

—Sometliing  which  may  be  seized  for  support;  that  which 
sustains  one,  or  wliicii  one  takes  iiold  of,  or  hangs  on  by. 

*'  Without  a  good  hold,  (a  man)  is  ready  to  fall."  —  Bacon. 

—Power  or  influence  operating  on  the  mind;  advantage 
that  may  he  employed  in  ilirecting,  persuading,  or  con¬ 
trolling  another;  as,  1  have  a  hold  upon  him. 

*  *  Fear  is  that  passion  ...  by  which  God  and  hia  laws  take  the 
surest  hold  of  u.s."—  TUlotsori. 

Authority,  power,  or  claim  to  take  and  keep. 

*'  On  your  vigour  now,  my  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends.” 

Milton. 

—A  prison  or  place  of  confinement;  durance;  custody, 

••  The  prisoner  to  hU  ho/d  retired. "—/Jrydeu. 

— A  place  of  security  ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle  ; 
a  stronghold. 

"  Captain  of  the  hold." — 5co«. 

(.Var.)  Tlie  inner  cavity  of  a  vessel  below  decks,  di¬ 
vided  into  compartments  hy  bulkheads  acress,  for  the 
reception  of  ballast,  water,  provisions,  ami,  chiefly,  car¬ 
go.  The  divisions  of  a  hold  are  termed  the  afterdmld, 
main-hold,  n.\u\  fttre-hold,  respectively,  with  reference  to 
their  several  positions  in  the  ship. 

[Mas.)  Sumo  as  l*Ar.SK,7.r. 

n.  Restniint;  cheek;  oh.stacle.  —  A  con¬ 
trivance,  of  iron  or  leatloT,  attache<l  to  tlie  thill  of  a 
vehicle,  ami  connecting  with  the  harness,  to  hold  hack 
the  conveyance  when  going  down  liill,  or  in  backing. 

llolilVii*  in  MiUnr,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. 

lIol<lcii«  in  Ma!($achusetU,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
CO. :  pop.  al>ont  »,600. 

Holden,  in  Missouri,  a  post-township  of  Ouodhue  co. ; 
pop.  about  90'1. 

—A  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  about  36  m.  S.  of  Lexing¬ 
ton. 

llold'er*  n.  One  who  liolds  or  grasps  in  his  hand,  or 
embrai  es  with  his  arms  :  also,  one  wlio  confines,  main¬ 
tains,  possesses.  Ac.  —  That  hy  which  anything  is  held  ; 
as,  a  kettle-AoWer.  —  (*Vuwf.)  A  person  employed  in  a 
ship’s  hold. 

Hold'er-forth,  n.  One  who  holds  forth,  harangues, 
preaches,  or  proclaims. 

IlolfrernesN*  a  fertile  district  of  England,  in  York¬ 
shire,  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the  North  Si-a; 
pop.  2'',000. 

HolcrerneS!a„  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co. ;  pop.  alaiut  2,260. 

lIoldTast,  n.  Any  contrivance  used  to  fasten  or  hold 
something  else,  as  a  catch,  a  hook,  a  button,  Ac. 

Hold'iilgp,  n.  Act  of  keeping  hold  of  or  retaining.  — 
A  tenure ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior  or  manorial  pro¬ 
prietor. 

••  Holdingt  were  plentiful,  and  holders  scarce." — Carew. 

—Hold;  influence;  power;  that  which  binds,  holds,  in¬ 
fluences,  or  controls. 

lIole«  n.  [A.S.  hoi,  hal ;  D.  and  Icel.  hoi ;  Ger.  hhhU  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  hoilos.  hollow.]  A  hollow  place  or  caviry  in 
any  solid  body  ;  a  pit ;  a  cavern  :  a  cave  ;  a  concavity; 
an  opening  in,  or  througli,  a  solid  body  :  an  aperture  :  an 
interstice;  an  excavation:  a  perforation,  ami  the  like; 
as,  a  hoU  in  a  wall.  —  A  cell  ;  a  den  :  a  hurrow  made  hy 
an  animal  for  its  habitation,  or  a  natural  aperture  ten¬ 
anted  hy  an  animal  :  —  hence,  by  implication,  any  mean 
habitation,  or  narrow,  dark  lodging. 

”  Thou  art  couteot  to  live  within  this  little  hole."  —  Drydcn. 

— An  opening  or  means  of  escape;  a  shift;  a  subterfuge  ; 
as,  he  found  a  hoh  whereby  to  creep  out  of  the  dilemma. 

— V.  n.  To  go  into  a  hoU*. 

— r.  a.  To  cut,  dig.  or  make  a  hole  or  holes  in  ;  as,  to  hole 
a  hoot  for  the  insertion  of  pegs  or  nails.  —  To  chase 
info  a  hole,  as  an  animal,  or  into  a  pocket,  as  in  billiards. 

fforibiit,n.  {Zoitl.)  Same  as  Halibut,  7.  w. 

Horidoin,  n.  Same  as  HAi.imMK,  7.  r. 

llol'iday^  n.  (Sometimes  written [/fo/yand 
day.]  A*  holy  or  sacred  day  ;  a  <lay  set  apart  for  com¬ 
memorating  some  important  event  in  history;  a  reli¬ 
gious  anniversary;  a  public  festival;  as.  tlie  holidays 
of  the  Church.  — A  day  <»f  carnival,  or  of  joy,  gayety, 
or  amUisenient;  a  day  of  exemption  from  labor. 

— Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a  day  of  festivity, 
or  cessation  of  labor;  gay;  sprightly;  as,  the  peojde 
are  in  holalay  costume. 

“  Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue."— /Jryd/’n. 

Holi;;ar'iia,  n.  {Hot.)  A  gentjs  of  plants,  order  Ana- 
cardiacrfe.  The  fruits  t)f  tlm  species  //.  latigt  I'oha.  with 
those  of  another  plant  of  the  same  ord»*r,  furnish  the 
black  varnish  of  Sylliet.  wliich  is  much  used  in  India 
for  lacquer-work.  See  Semicarpu8. 

•  Ilo'lily,  [From  holy]  In  a  holy  manner :  devo- 

tionally:  piously;  with  sanctity.  —  Inviolably ;  sacred¬ 
ly;  hermetically;  as,  the  secret  was  kept  hoUly. 


IIolinOHM.n.  State  or  quality  of  being  holy;  moral 
purity  and  integrity;  piety  of  lieart,  mind,  or  disposi¬ 
tion;  sanctity  of  character;  freedom  from  sin;  moral 
g<K>dnc8s. 

— State  of  being  halloweii  or  sanctified;  consecration  to 
divine  things;  sacredness. 

Jlis  H'iHju'ss.  (Er.cl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  title  liy  which  the  Pope  is  addressed;  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  saneWas. 

Hol'iii;;:  •Hxe,  n.  A  kind  of  axe  employed  to  cut  holes 
in  post',  Ac. 

Holla*  interj.  See  Hol.a. 

,  Hol'la,  V.  n.  (imp.  and  j)p.  hollaed.)  To  halloo;  to 
hollo. 

“  What  hollaing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ?  "  —  Shake. 

Horiaii^i*  or  The  Netherlands,  comprising  the  terri¬ 
tories  formerly  included  within  the  Seve.n  U.nitkd  Pro¬ 
vinces,  now  a  secondary  kingdom  of  Europe,  but  which, 
in  the  17th  and  isth  centuries,  was  an  independent  re¬ 
public,  raised  hy  the  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise 
of  its  inhabitants  to  tlie  first  rank  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  power.  The  kingdom  of  //.  (inclusive  of 
Dutch  Limburg  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  European  continent,  between  Lat.  51°  12' and 
53°  30'  N..  and  Lon.  3°  22'  and  7°  12'  E.;  having  E.  the 
Prussian,  Rheiiisli,  and  Hanoverian  jirovs.,  8.  Ihdgium, 
and  \V.  and  N.  the  German  Ociuin,  t»r  North  >ea.  Length, 
N.E.  to  S  W..  aht.  200  m. ;  average  breadth,  aid.  60  m. 
The  W.  lialf  of  Limburg,  which  belongs  to  //.joins  the 
above  territory  on  the  S.E.,  ami  is  inclosed  by  Belgium 
W.  ami  S  .  and  E.  by  Rlienisli  Prussia.  That  part  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  which  belongs  to  II.  is  situ¬ 
ated  between  L:it.  40°  2S'  and  50°  1-5'  N.,  ami  Lon.  5° 45' 
and  6°  30' E.;  it  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  tin*  Dutch 
dominions,  and  surroumleil  by  Prussia,  Belgium,  ami 
France.  Hnlit.  Dir.  The  Netherlands  is  divided  into  the 
following  provinces,  viz. : 

Area, 


Borne  Provincea. 

Eng. 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Pop. 

North  Holland.... 

02s 

678.915 

.\ni8terdam,.. 

263,204 

South  Holland,... 

1,160 

681,321 

Rotterdam, ... 

118,837 

Zealand . 

5.S.S 

179,001 

Midilelburg,.. 

16,151 

540 

174,562 

Utrecht, . 

60,999 

Gueblerland, . 

2,01s 

4-11,043 

Arnhem........ 

2.8,819 

1,2’J3 

256,449 

92.183 

Deventer, . 

16,00iJ 

Drenthe,  . 

188 

Assen, . 

2,887 

Groningen, . 

778 

229,018 

Groningen, ... 

37.634 

Frieslami . 

1,15.1 

295,946 

Leeiiwarden, 

25,048 

North  Biahunt,.,. 

1,653 

418,877 

Bols-lc-Diic,.. 

25,850 

Limburg. . 

896 

225,326 

Maestricht,... 

■z&fi'd 

Luxemburg  (grd.- 
duchy  of,) . 

11,801 

990 

3,572,641 

196.958 

Luxemburg, 

14,634 

Total . 

12,791 

3.772.599 

1879.  3  950.000. 

(Tlie  total  iropulation  a.s  here -given  will  he  found,  by 
Comparing  it  witii  the  return  given  in  the  art.  Europe. 
to  exhibit  a  considerable  increase;  this  difference  is 
caused  by  the  receipt  of  later  statistics,  which  rej)?^u8ent 
the  pop.  at  the  present  day.)  The  pure  Dutch,  or  Nrther- 
landers,  numbering  from  2}/2  3  millions,  inhabit  the 

provs.  of  N.  and  S.  HoUaml,  Zealand,  ami  Utrecht,  and 
Guelderland;  the  Frisians,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Dutch  language,  are  di.spers'Mi,  to  the  number  of  jierhap-s 
half  a  million,  through  Overyssel,  Dreiithe,  Groningen, 
ami  Friesland :  while  N.  Brabant  is  almost  entirely  in- 
haliited  by  a  Flemish  population.  Gm.  Desc.  Witli  the 
exceptii'ii  of  some  insignificant  hill-ranges  in  Guebler- 
land  and  Utreclit,  and  a  few  scattered  heights  in  Over¬ 
yssel,  the  whole  kingdom  is  a  continuous  fiat,  partly 
fortiUMl  by  the  <leposits  brought  down  by  the  rivtus  in¬ 
tersecting  it,  and  partly  w’on  by  human  labor  from  tlie 
sea,  wliich  is  above  the  level  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country.  Hollaml  is  consequently  at  all  times 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  The  w«‘st  const,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  Holder  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  is 
partially  protected  by  a  natural  barrier  composed 
of  a  continuous  range  of  sand-hills,  or  dutus,  thrown  np 
hy  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  and  frequently  4u  or  50  tt. 
in  height.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  jiarticularly 
in  tlie  provs.  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  ami  Hnelderiaml,  tbe 
Sea  i.s  aliiit  out  hy  enormous  artificial  moumls  or 
any  failure  in  which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to 
the  risk  iif  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeeii,  is  the 
inilustry  and  perseverance  of  tlie  people  so  exemplified 
as  in  the  constrm  tion  and  mainteimnce  of  these  dikes, 
the  extent  of  whicii  is  immense,  and  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  required  to  keep  them  in  repair  very  great,  '^le 
most  atnpendons  of  these  works  are  the  «likes  of  West 
Capelle,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  that  of  the 
yielder. — Rivers.  The  rivers  of  H.  have  mostly  a  W,  or 
N.  ilirection.  The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  wlncli,  for  the 
most  part,  separates  N.  Brabant  from  Guelderland  and 
S.  Holland,  an<l  gives  off  several  branches;  tlie  .Meuse 
traverses  the  S  E  part  of  Holland;  the  Scheldt,  its  S.W. 
extremitv.  The  Meu.se,  Kliine,  and  Scheldt,  all  discliarge 
into  the  N.  Sea.  Tbe  ne.stuary  of  the  Ems  lurms  the  N. 
\V.  hoiimiary  of  the  kingdom.  Lakes  are  extremely 
numerous,  especially  in  the  N.  provs.;  ami  there  are 
also  some  extensive  marshes. — Islands.  The  islands  may 
he  classed  in  groups:  the  8.  group,  composing  a  great 
part  of  the  province  Zealaml  and  a  portion  of  Hollaml,  i.s 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  com¬ 
prises  Cadsand,  N.  and  S.  Beveland,  Walcheren,  Ac.;  the 
N.  group  follows  the  coa«t-Iine  stretching  from  the 
Helder  t<>  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  includes  the 
Texel.  Vlielanfl,  Schelling.  Amelland,  Ac.  —  Glim.  The 
climate,  generally,  is  variable,  and  the  atmosphere  much 
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loaded  with  moisture,  especially  !n  the  W.  provs.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  yt*ar  throughout  the  country 
is  slated  to  be  47°  Fahr.  in  winter,  N,  and  N.E.  winds 
are  common;  snow  falls  abundantly,  and  even  the 
Ziiyder-Zee  is  sometimes  frozen  over.  —  Nat.  Prod.  The 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial  clay  and  sand.  H. 
pos.sesses  little,  if  any,  mineral  wealth.  It  lias  no  mines 
of  any  description.  No  coal  deposits  are  fouml,  but  ex¬ 
tensive  be<ls  of  marine  peat,  of  a  most  excellent  quality, 
abound.  Rotter’s  clay,  fuller’s  earth,  and  some  calca¬ 
reous  products,  are  met  with,  but  scarcely  any  stone  is 
found  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  contains  very  little  wood.  There  is  some  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  E.  province.s  ;  ami  at  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  and 
Haarlem,  tln-re  are  woods  of  oak,  elm,  and  beecli,  but, 
generally  speaking,  most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted. 
Tile  principal  canals,  especially  in  and  near  the  towns, 
are  lined  witli  rows  of  uillows  and  poplar.s;  and  in  va¬ 
rious  jdaces  along  tlie  sandy  shore,  firs  are  pr(»dnced. 
In  other  n-spects  the  vegetation  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  England.  The  zoology,  also  in  must  respects,  is  like 
that  of  the  S.  and  central  part  ofGreal  Britain.  Hares 
and  rabbits  arc  plentifnl,  but  not  winged  game.  The 
pools  and  marshy  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  other 
rejitiles,  which  form  a  favorite  fiiod  for  shirks.  These 
birds  are  particularly  numerous  in  //.,  and  great  favor¬ 
ites; —  heavy  jienalties  being  enforced  on  their  wilful 
destroyers.  Water-fowl  are  very  abundant.  Fish  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  large  qnantilie.s,  and  the  herring-fishery  forms 
a  most  important  source  of  wealth.—  i’anals,  dx.  The 
general  aspect  of//,  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Its  snrfivce  presents  one  vast  net¬ 
work  of  canals,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  apj)ro- 
priated  to  land-drainage;  many,  however, are  navigable 
by  large  vessels.  The  j»rincipal  is  the  Grand  Ship  Cayial 
of  N.  llolland,  between  Anislerdani  and  N  ieuwdiep,  on 
the  Holder.  Tltis  noble  work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  is  about  51  ni.  long.  125  feet  wide  at  its  sur¬ 
face,  ami  36  at  bottom,  with  a  deptli  of  20  feet  9  inche-s ; 
constructed  at  a  qost  of  $4,750,000.  The  facility  with 
whicli  the  country  may  be  laid  under  water,  contributes 
materially  to  its  strength  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  a  resource  to  be  resorted  to,  except 
on  extreme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly  made  use 
of  in  tlie  war  of  liberation,  and  also  in  1672,  when  Louis 
XIV.  of  I'rance  invaded  the  country.  The  roads  and 
private  estates  are  commonly  fenced  by  canals  or  ditclies 
alone;  he^lgcs  being  extremely  rare.  The  highways  in 
the  central  provinces  are  among  the  best  in  Europe. 
W*ater-carriuge  is,  however,  the  main  system  of  trans¬ 
port  which  obtains  in  //.  —  Agric.  The  principal  grains 
cultivated  are  rye  and  buckwheat;  next  to  tliese  come 
oats  and  barley.  About  1,000,0(»0  last.s  of  wheat  are 
grown  yearly,  the  hulk  of  which  is  consnnied  in  distil¬ 
leries,  and  starch  and  other  manufactories.  Pulse  and 
garden  vegetables  are  abundantly  raised,  liesides  wnad, 
millet,  and  madder.  Flax  is  also  produced  in  large 
quantities.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  Luxemburg.  Ut- 
rcclit  and  Guelderland  are  noted  for  their  tobacco. 
Potatoes,  hemp,  cliiccory,  rape-seed,  beet-root,  hops,  and 
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some  medicinal  herbs,  are  the  other  chief  articles  of 
pnxiuce.  The  ancient  pas-sion  of  the  Dutch  for  tulips 
and  other  bulbous  plants  still  exists,  though  now  con¬ 
fined  within  reasonable  limit.s;  there  are  some  large 
flower-gardens,  in  the  neighborhood  of  naarlem  par¬ 
ticularly,  from  which  great  nurnhers  of  bulbs  are  ati- 
nually  exported.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  a  much 
m*>re* important  source  of  national  wealth  than  tillage. 
The  herned  cattle  of  N.  Holland  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty;  in  8.  Holland,  tliey  resemble  the  Devon 
breed.  The*  Dutch  horses  are  good,  and  well  adapted 
for  draught:  the  best  are  those  of  Friesland.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  are  had  or  indifferent,  hnl  they  yield 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  wool.  Dairy  hnshamlry  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  great  and  profitable  extent;  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  butter,  and  an  estimated  annual  export  of 
350,000  cwt.  of  cheese,  are  sent  to  England.  -  -  Mant^. 
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Tho  principal  mannf.  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  particularly  the  former.  There  are,  besides,  others 
of  silks,  and  velvets;  of  paper,  leather,  hats,  cordage, 
needles,  white-lead  (the  best  in  the  world),  borax  and 
other  chemicals,  colors,  tobacco,  and  liquors.  Sugar¬ 
refining  is  largely  operated  in,  and  at  Utrecht  and  Ley¬ 
den  immense  quantities  of  bricks  anti  tiles  are  imule. 
Lapidaries’  work  obtains  a  famous  repute  for  Amsterdam. 
Ship-building  is  another  important  branch  ol  industry. 
— Colonies  and  Com.  The  commerce  of  the  Butch  was 
formerly  tho  most  extensive  carried  on  by  a  European 
power;  and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into  the  coun¬ 
try  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  supporting  the  vast 
expense  of  her  lengthened  struggle  with  Spain,  anti  of 
her  subsequent  contests  with  France  and  England.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Hollanders  have  been 
placed,  tlie  natural  poverty  of  their  soil,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  sub¬ 
merged.  made  industry  and  economy  a  condition  of  their 
existence.  H.  being  destitute  of  iroi»,  coal,  timber,  and 
many  other  indispensable  articles,  the  prosecution  of 
commerce  is  there  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity ; 
and  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  we  find  the 
Batavians  distinguished  for  their  fisheries,  their  shipping, 
and  their  commercial  enterprise.  For  a  lengthened 
period  they  engrossed  nearly  the  wliole  sea-fishery  of 
Europe,  and  they  w'ere  long  the  carriers  and  factors  of 
the  principal  Kuropi*afi  states.  Holland  was  still,  at  lier 
emancipation  from  the  French  yoke,  in  1814,  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  An  abstract  of  the  colonies  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Holland  is  as  lollows  : 


Foreign  Posecseions. 

Area, 

Eng.  $q.  m. 

Population, 

E.  Indies. 

Java,  M.ulura,  Borneo,  Su-) 
matra,  ami  W.  Coast  of  Ce-  > 

520,179 

20.523,742 

lebes,  the  Moluccas,  «fec.  J 
W.  Indies  and  S.  America. 
Ciira'joa,  Aruba,  St-  Martin,] 
Bonaire,  St.  Eustache,  J- 

54,187 

85,792 

Saba  and  Surinam.  j 

W.  Coast  of  Africa . 

10.625 

110,118 

Total  . 

5b4,9Jl 

20,7 1 9.652 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year  1866-67  amounted 
to  310,0^0,00:)  florins  (or  $136,036,000  in  gold) ;  imports, 
439,030,000  florins  ($175,612,000).  The  share  applying  to 
the  U.  States  was,  of  the  above  figures:  for  exports, 
$1,925,782  (gold  values);  imports, $4,180,907  (mixed  cur¬ 
rency).  In  these  statistics  the  Dutch  colonies  include 
their  quota.  — Tlie  Netherlands  form  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  under  a  fundamental  charter  {grond- 
ovet)  proclaimed  in  1848.  This  charter  vests  the  whole 
legislative  authority  in  a  parliament  composed  of  two 
chambers,  called  the  SlaUs-Gnieral.  Both  chambers 
are  elective,  and  the  second  has  alone  the  initiative  of 
new  law's,  and  the  origination  of  financial  measjires. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  liands  of  the  sovereign, 
and  exercised  by  him  through  a  council  of  ministers, 
consisting  of  7  depts  ,  viz.  those  of  the  Interior,  Finance, 
Justice,  Colonies,  Foreign  Affairs,  Marine,  and  War. 
The  regular  army,  in  1869,  numbered  62,775  men;  the 
navy,  in  the  same  year,  consisted  of  67  steam-  and  61 
sailing-vessels,  all  bdd.  The  mercantile  marino  again 
numbered,  in  1869,  2,157  bottoms,  or  510,455  tons.  Fi- 
nunne.  The  budget  for  1869  estimated  tho  total  revenue 
at  97,181,006  florins  (or  $38,892,402),  and  the  public  ex¬ 
penditures,  96,6-39,781  florins  ($-38,663,912).  In  the  same 
year  the  national  debt  amounted  to  967,708,913  flor.  ($  587,- 
OS.3,563).— &c.  The  state  religion  is  Protestant, 
but  the  freest  liberty  of  conscience,  and  complete  social 
equality  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religi<jus 
professions.  Education  is  well  conducted,  and  very 
generally  diffnseil. — Cities.  The  Hague  is  the  state  cap., 
and,  besides  the  chief  provincial  cities  before  mentioned, 
the  principal  places  remaining  are  Leyden,  Haarlem, 
Dordrecht,  Nimeguen,  Delft,  Zwolle,  Kampen,  and  The 
Helder.  —  Hist.  In  the  time  of  the  Rorn.uis,  II.  was  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  B  dmd  and  Fri.sii^  (q.  v.)  In  the 
reign  of  Vitellius  the  Batavians  einle;ivored  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  free  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke;  in  the 
2d  century  their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons; 
in  the  8th  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  Slartel ;  and  it 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  Charlemagne’s  dominions. 
From  the  10th  to  the  14th  century,  the  Netherlands 
were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  under  the 
dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders. 
Ac.  In  1383,  liowever,  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  the 
whole  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Purgundy  ; 
thence  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and,  bistly,  in  15-48, 
under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.  The  union  with  Spain  wa.s 
a  calamity  for  H.  The  Dutch  had  long  been  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  many  political  rights  and  privileges:  they 
had  extensive  fisheries  and  trade,  and  they  ha'l,  as  a  ma¬ 
jority,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Philip 
II.,  who  regarded  the  privi!eg<*3  enjoyed  l)y  tlie  Hollan¬ 
ders  as  usurpations  on  his  own  prerogative,  arnl  who  ab- 
liorred  the  Reformed  faith, resolved  to  recover  tlie  former, 
and  to  suppress  or  extirpate  the  latter.  To  aocomplish 
this  double  end,  he  sent  in  1567  the  Duke  of  Alva  (7.1’.), 
with  a  powerful  army,  into  the  L->w  Countries.  But  the 
proscriptions  and  massacres  with  which  this  sanguinary 
though  able  soldier  filled  the  country  failed  of  theiV 
object.  The  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdueil,  were  at 
length  driven  into  open  rebellion.  The  malcontents 
captured  the  Briel  in  1572;  and  after  a  struggle  un¬ 
equalled  for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed  on 
the  weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its  results, 
the  indepemlence  of  the  republic  of  the  iSVmi  United 
Frovinces  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  1609.  Excejit 
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that  it  was  occasionally  darkened  by  intestine  feuds, 
the  half  century  that  succeeded  this  event  is  the  bright¬ 
est  in  Batavian  annals.  The  commerce  of //.  attained 
to  an  unrivalled  magnitude;  and  while  she  extended 
her  colonies  and  conquests  over  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  provinces  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  she  8ucce.s8tully 
resisted  Louis  XIV.,  contended  with  England  for  tho 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith.  From  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  H.  gradually  declined,  not  so  much  from  any 
decay  of  her  own  resources  as  from  the  superior  growth 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  England  an<i  other 
states.  The  policy  of//,  had  long  been  peaceful;  but 
that  did  not  protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  I'evolu- 
tionary  France.  In  I806,  she  was  erected  into  a  king¬ 
dom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon  T.;  and  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  downfall,  she  was  united  with  Belgium,  and  formed 
into  a  monarchy  under  the  house  of  Orange,  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  her  liberties;  but  this  union  was  never  cordial. 
The  Dutch  and  Bnlgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar 
in  their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ;  and  tho  con¬ 
nection  between  them  was  dissolved  by  tlie  revolt  of 
tlie  Belgians  soon  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 
H.  therefore  lias  now  nearly  the  same  limits  as  before 
her  occupation  by  the  French  in  1793. 

Rulers  of  Holland. 

(From  the  date  of  revolt  against  the  Spanish  yoke.) 
STADTHOLDERS. 

1559.  'William  I.  of  Orange,  1584.  Maurice  (of  Nassau), 
(sunianicd  the  Taci-  3625.  Frederick  Henry, 
turn.)  1647.  William  II. 

4  REPUBLIC. 

1650.  John  De  Witt,  (Grand-Pensionary.) 

RTADTnOLDF.R. 

1C72.  William  III.,  (elected  king  of  England.) 
REPUBLIC. 

1720-1770.  Ileinsius,  (Grand-Pensionary.) 
STADTIiOLDEHS. 

1747.  William  IV.  1751.  William  Y. 

REPUBLIC. 

1805.  Schimmelpenuinck,  (Grand-Pcnsionarj’.) 
KINGDOM  OF  HOLLAND. 

1806.  Louis  Bonaparte.  1810.  (United  to  France.) 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETI1ERL\NIjS. 

1815.  William  I.  1849.  William  HI. 

1840.  William  II. 
llol'laifed.,  n.  A  sort  of  fine  linen,  first  manufactured 
in  Holland.  —  See  Linen  (M  knui'acturf.). 

Horiaiul,  in  Illinois,  a  poat-township  of  Shelby  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

lIoTland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dubois  co.,  abt. 
38  ni.  N.K  of  Evansville. 

Hollan  d,  in  Massiachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
den  CO.:  alM)ut  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  alit.  600. 
Ilorian^l,  in  Mirhigan,  a  town  of  Ottawa  co.,  at  tlie 
nioiilh  of  Black  River,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Kalamazoo; 
pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Hol'laiid,  in  ypio  .Tersry.  a  post-office  of  Hunterdon  co. 
JI<^l'ln.*id,  in  Ntoo  Yor...  a  jiost-village  ami  townslup 
of  Erie  co.,  abt.  23  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of  towushio 
abt.  2.600. 

II[ol'luBid«  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lucas  co. 
ilol  land,  in  Vi-rniont.  a  ])ost  township  of  Orleans  co., 
about  6'  m.  N.N.E  of  Montpelier ;  p  >p  abt.  90U. 
lloriniid.  in  DVsconsm,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  l,28o. 

— A  towii.ship  of  La  Crosse  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— A  township  of  Slipltoygan  co  :  pop.  abt.  3,000. 
lIol'laii<l.  a  nam''  applied  to  a  district  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  England,  enibnu  ing  an  area  of  260.000  acres,  with  a 
pop.  of  75,000. 

Tlollnn^l.  J08IAH  GrLBFRT.  See  page  1270 
norland.  Henrv  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  (Lord,)  an 
Engli.sh  statesman,  B.  1773,  was  the  only  son  of  Stephen, 
second  Lord  Holland, elder  br4)tlier  of  Cliarles  James  Fox 
(7.  v.)  During  his  travels  in  Itu'y.  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  the  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  Bart.;  in  conse¬ 


quence  of  which  the  latter  brought  an  action  against  him, 
ami  obtained  $30,000  damages.  Ladv  Webster  lieing  snb- 
se.|nently  divorced,  Lord  If.  married  lier  in  1797.  and  on 
tliat  occa.sion  took,  by  royal  sign-manual,  the  surname 
of  \  assail.  During  his  parliamentary  career,  wliich 
commenced  in  1798,  he  was  the  uncompromising  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Catholic  claims:  a  zealous  promoter  of  every 
endeavor  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  law;  and  an  as- 
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serter  of  popular  rights  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  term.  When  the  Whig  party  came  into  jiower  in 
1830,  he  became  a  cabinet  minister  ami  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  D.  1840.  During  his  life-time 
Holland  House, at  Kensington,  (Fig.  1303,)  presided  over 
by  Laily  //.,  who  died  in  1845,  Avas  tlie  iiu»st  renowned 
temple  of  wit,  social  graces,  and  hospitality  in  Flnglaiid. 
Iffol'lAiifl  fjaiidiiij^',  is  a  village  of  jirov.  of  Ontario, 
abt.  35  m.  N.  of  Toronto:  pop.  (H71)  650. 
norland,  (^ew.)  See  Australia. 
llorian4l.(Nortli  and  Son  th.)  l  wo  maritime  provs. 
of  tile  Netherlands,  or  kingdom  of  Holbmd.  bounded  W. 
by  the  Genimn  Ocean,  S.  b^.v  Zealaml,  E.  by  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  ami  the  prov.  of  Utrecht.  From  the  humidity  of 
both  soil  and  climate,  not  much  land  is  under  tillage, 
and  tliat  little  is  in  S.  Htdlaml.  The  crops  principally 
cultivated  are  wlieat,  iiiiulder,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  principal  agricultural  wealth  consists  in  the  pas¬ 
tures,  which  are  almost  unrivalled  in  the abmidanceand 
luxuriance  of  the  grass  which  they  produce;  and  on 
tills  are  fed  large  numbers  of  cattle,  many  of  which  are 
exported  to  Great  Britain.  Chief  Towns  in  N.  HoJlaiid, 
Amsterdam,  Haarlcni,  ami  Zaardam  ;  in  S.  Holland,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Dorf. — See  Holland. 
norland  er,  n.  {Geng.)  A  Dutchman;  a  native  or 
inliabilant  of  Holland,  or  tho  Netherlands. 
lIoriandi$»li.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Holland, 
or  the  Netherlands;  resembling  the  peo]>le  of  Holland; 
Dutch. 

Iloriund  Patent,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Utica:  pop.  abt.  65n. 
lIoriAnd<9,  n.  sing.  Gin  made  in  Holland;  tirheidazn. 
Qlorien.  n.  An  old  English  writing  of  Holly,  7.  r. 
IIorienS>ack.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,256. 

Slol'ley.  in  New  Yorh.  a  post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  abt. 

22  m.  W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

IIol  ley  Orove,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Edge¬ 
combe  CO. 

Ulol  liday.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Macoupin  co. 
Ilol'liday^bnr^;'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough, 
cap.  of  Blair  co.,  on  the  Juniata  liiver,  near  the  K.  base 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  about  120  m.  W.  of 
Iliirrisburg;  pop.  3,200. 

filol  lis.  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of  Peoria  co., 
abt.  31  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria;  of  township  abt.  1,100. 
Jforiis.  in  Maine,  a  post-townshij)  of  York  co.,  abt.  60 
m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 
llol'lis,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-townslup  of  Hills- 
borough  CO.,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Nashua;  pop.  abt.  l.tOO. 
ISol'liH  4’eiitre,  in  Maine.,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 
lionislorville*  in  J^e.nna,  a  P.O  of  Wayne  co. 
Iloriiston,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  25  111.  W.S.W.  of  Boston; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  4, .500. 

llol'lo,  Ilol'loa,  Ilol'la.  r.  n.  [A.  S  ahlowan,  to 
low  or  bellow  a^ain  —  a,  int'-nsive,  and  hlowan,  to  low. 
See  Halloo. J  To  halloo;  to  hail;  to  call  out  or  ex¬ 
claim  loudly. 

“  Id  his  ear  ru  7<oIio  Mortimer  I" — Shakt. 
llorio.  If  orioa,  inter],  and  n.  A  sliout ;  a  loud  call ; 
a  hail;  also,  a  word  used  in  calling,  equivalent  to  ho! 
hey!  halloo!  (In  frequent  use,  when  hailing  sliips  at  sea.) 
florio<di,  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine  in  use  in  the  ittli 
century. 

Ifol'low,  a.  [A.  S.  hof.  See  IIoLc.]  Containing  an 
empty  space;  notsuUd;  cavernous;  concave;  sunken; 
empty;  voM ;  evacuated  in  the  interior;  as,  a  hollow 
vessel,  a  hollow  sphere. 

“  The  hollow  oak  our  palace  is,  our  heritage  the  sea.”  Cunningham. 
— Deep;  low;  resembling  sound  reverberated  from  a  cav¬ 
ity,  or  designating  such  a  sound  :  as,  a  hollow  voice. 

“  'Twas  when  the' sea  was  roaring  with  hollow  blasts  of  wind."  Gay. 
— Insincere;  faithless:  deceitful;  not  sound;  as,  a 
lieart,  hollow  protestations. 

Hollow  eye,  an  eye  sunk  deep  in  its  orbit. —  Hollow- 
ware,  hollow  vessels  or  utensils;  —  a  term  generally 
given  in  commerce  to  cast-iron  or  tin  cooking- vessels, 
eartlienware,  kc. 

Hollow  bastion.  ( Thrtif.)  A  bastion  in  which  the 
terre-plein  is  limited  by  a  line  parallel  to  tlie  scarji,  ami 
along  which  the  interior  sl<q)o  of  the  ranqiart  extends 
continuously. — Hollow  shot.  (Gun.)  Empty  shells,  with 
metal  screw-plugs,  Bometimes  used  in  the  navy. 

Hollow  Bevitmrnt.  See  Reve’iement. —  Hollow  newel. 
(Arch.)  An  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase,  the 
stejis  only  being  snpjiorted  at  one  end  by  the  smToiiiid- 
ing  wall  ;  flu*  ends  next  the  ludlow  are  unsupported. — 
Hollow  quoin,  a  pif*r  of  brick  or  stmie  made  behind  the 
lock-gates  of  canals. 

Hollow  square.  (Mil.)  See  Square. 

— n.  A  liole:  a  cavity:  a  place  excavated  ;  a  cave  or  cav¬ 
ern  ;  a  den ;  ns,  tlie  hollow  of  tin-  hand. 

“  The  ha['pv  hollow  of  a  tree.”  —  Shah$. 

— Any  depression  of  surface  in  a  body;  a  concavity ;  a 
groove:  a  canal;  a  gut;  a  channel. 

The  little  sprintrs  are  conveyed  .  .  .  Into  the  main  hollow  of  the 
aqueduct.”  —  Addison. 

— V.  a.  [A.  S.  holianx  0.  Oer'.  holjan.  to  hollow.]  To  make 
hollow;  to  excavate;  to  cause  a  depression  of  surface, 
as  by  digging,  cutting,  engraving,  kc. 

“  Trees,  rudely  hollow'd  did  the  waves  su.staln.”  —  Dryden. 

— ndv.  So  as  to  r«*nder  hollow  or  empty;  utterly;  com¬ 
pletely;  tlioronghly;  —  generally  following  tlie  verb 
beat :  as,  we  Iwat  the  enemy  hoJlow ;  and  often  with  all; 
as,  that  girl’s  lace  heats  the  other  all  hollow. 
lloriow.  infer].  Same  as  Halloo,  7.  v. 

— V.  n.  To  shout;  to  call ;  to  halloo;  tohail. 

“  He.  with  his  hounds,  comes  hollowing  from  the  stab/e  "—Pop^. 
—V.  a.  To  urge  on,  call,  or  hail  by  shouting. 
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Hol'loway,  a  suburban  diet,  of  London,  the  English 
!  metropolis,  4  in.  N.  of  St.  Paul’s;  pop,  abt.  27,000. 

llol'lowiiy  villp«  in  post-office  of  Bureau  co. 

<1.  Faithless;  insincere;  deceit¬ 
ful;  false;  of  practice  or  sentiiiieut  differing  from  pro¬ 
fession  ;  not  sound  and  true. 

"  Hollow- hear ud,  disaffected  malignants.”  — /fudiftrcis. 
Ifol'lowiy,  adv.  In  a  hollow  manner;  faithlessly; 
deceitfully. 

"  Trj  your  peniteoce.  If  it  be  sound,  or  hollowly  put  ou."^Sha)u. 
lIoM  n.  State  of  being  hollow  or  concave;! 

excavHiion  ;  depression  of  surface. — Faithlessness  insin¬ 
cerity;  deceitfnlness ;  treacherousness. 
Ilol'lowtowii^  in  Ohioy  a  post-office  of  Iligliland  co. 
lloriow-troo«  n.  (Hot.)  See  Samuucus. 
ll4»rio\vvill(>*  in  Neto  a  l‘.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 

Hot'  ly,  n.  [.\.  S.  hoUgrty  holen;  W.  cdgn.  Eiymol.  un¬ 
certain.]  (Bot.)  See  li.KX. 

lloTly.  in  Michigno,  a  post-villago  an«l  township  of 
Oakland  co.,  abt.  47  in.  N.W.  of  Petroit;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,000. 

Holly  fL’reoU,  in  G^'orgia,  a  village  of  .Murray  co.,  abt. 
10  in.  S.  of  Spring  Place. 

llol'ly liocko  n.  [A.  S.  finlihoc,  probably  from  holigy 
holy,  and  hoc;  W.  Aoci/s,  mallow.]  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  AUhfea  rosea  and  JicifoUn.  a  till  ffowering 
]>lant  of  the  genus  AUhif  iy  cultivated  in  ganlens. 
llol'ly  in  N.  Ci/rohmi,  a  village  of  Wake  co. 

llol'ly  .Spriii;;:,  in  vlW.Yin.vu.«f,apostH»ffie(*of  Dalbvsco. 
Hoi  ly  Sp  in  Mis-nssippiy  a  jmst-village,  cap. 

of  .Marshall  co.,  abt.  210  m.  N.  of  Jackson ;  about 
3,2  >0.  It  Was  taken  and  pillaged  by  tlio  Confederate 
Gen.  Van  Porn,  Pee.  20,  1802. 

Hol'ly  villo*  in  Ihlaware,  a  post-office  of  Sn.ssex  co. 
Hoi  lywootl.  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
CO.  of  Down.  Ulster,  alit.  4  in.  N.E  of  Ballast :  1.500. 

Hol  ly  wood,  ill  M'nneaotay  a  township  of  Carver  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Holm,  Holme,  n.  f.\.  S..  Low  Qer.,  Ger.,  an<l 

Pan;  Swvd.  holme.  Ktynu)!.  unknown]  A  river  isle;  an 
islet:  an  ait.  —  .A  low,  Hat  area  of  rich  laud  skirting 
the  banks  of  a  river. 

'■  The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy  holms.'’  —  Tennyson. 
Holm,  n.  [See  Holly.]  {Bof.)  See  Q  ercus. 

Hoi  m'del,  in  A«iu  J-^r.svy,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  .Monmouth  co.,  about  ^  m.  E.N.E.  of  Trenton ;  pop 
of  township  about  2,500. 

Holaiies,  (/ld'u^,)  Oliver  Wenhelt.,  an  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  physician  and  man  of  letters,  son  of  the  Kev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  antlior  of  tlie  Anntls  of  Ameriray  was 
B.  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  -Ang.  20,  ISOO.  After  graduating 
at  Harvard  College  in  182.*,  he  studied  law  and  medi¬ 
cine,  receiving  (after  a  two  years’  resilience  in  Paris) 
his  medical  degree  in  lS3t).  In  1S39-40.  Pr.  IT.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  .Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  D.irt- 
moutli  College,  and,  in  1847,  Parkman  Profe.ssor  of 
the  same  sciences  in  the  .Medical  School  of  his ‘‘alma 
mater” —  Harvard  University  —  which  position  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  fill.  Pr.  H's  contrihulioirs  to  literature  have 
been  many,  various,  and  distingui.shetl.  In  lS:>t)  he 
made  his  maiden  eflfort  in  the  world  of  letters,  witli  a 
volumeof  PonnSy  which  proved  anenconraging  venture. 
In  1842  appeared  Lectures  on  Homceoputhy  and  its  Kin¬ 
dred  Delusions;  and  in  1848  a  Report  on  Mediral  Litera¬ 
ture.  In  1857-8,  and  the  two  following  years,  the  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Brea'- fast  Tahley  The  Professor  at  the  Breik- 
fast  Table.,  and  Elsie  Vtnnery  successively  delighted  Dr. 
H.'s  admirers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
where  his  works  are  held  in  iiigh  estimation:  the 
**  Autocrat’’  alone  possessing  snffieient  hniuor,  and  that 
of  the  highest  order,  to  make  an  average  literary  rep 
iitation.  These  were  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  Currents 
and  Counte.r-Cui'rentSy  in  1861;  .^onr/s  in  Many  KeySy  in 
1861 ;  Sfnindings  from  the  Af/a/iP‘c  (1861) ;  The  Guardian 
Angel  (1867);  and.  in  1869,  by  Tiie  Medical  Profe.ssion 
in  Massachusetts. 

lIolineH,  in  Fioridayfi  N.  co., adjoining  Alabama;  area. 
about  490  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Choctawhatchie  Ulver,  ainl 
nnmerons  smaller  streams.  Sarfacey  generally  level; 
moilerately  fertile.  Oi/i.  Cerro  Gordo.  /Up.  abt.  1,500. 
Holiness,  in  Mickigany  a  township  of  Miciiilimackinac 
CO.;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Holmes,  in  Mississippi,  a  central  co, ;  area,  about  940 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Yazoo  and  Big  Bhick.  .V«r/acc,  level  , 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  L''xiugton.  Pop.  about  20,000. 
Holme.'^.in  Ohio.fi  N.E.  central  co  ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  W’albonding  Kiver.  Killbuck  Creek,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surfacey  billy;  soi/,  fertile. 
Cap.  Millersburg.  Pop.  about  2  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Holm  in  Pennsylvania y  a  suburban  village 

within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about 
10  in.  N.E.  of  the  State  House. 

Holmes  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Douglas 
co.,  about  11  in.  S.W.  of  Alexandria. 

Hol  me»'  Hole,  {homzfez.)  in  MassachnsettSy  a  post¬ 
village  of  Duke's  CO.,  about  60  in.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  It  has 
a  fine  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stand-*  Holme.s’ 
Hole  Lighthouse,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light.  6  •  feet  above 
sea-level ;  Lat.  41®  29'  N.,  Lon.  70®  30'  40"  W. 
Holmes’  ^>[ill„  in  05?V>,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 
Holme»'%'ille,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  <*ap.  of  Ap¬ 
pling  CO-,  about  115  m.  S  E.  of  Milledgeville. 
Ifolmesville,  in  Jjouisiana.vi  post-village  of  Avoyelle.s 
parish,  about  20  m.  S  \V.  of  Marksvilb*. 
llolmoHVille,  in  Mississippi,  a  po*it  \  111.,  cap.  of  Pike 
CO.,  on  the  Bogne  Cbitto  River,  abt.  90  m.  8.  of  Jackson. 
Holme:»ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co., 
about  85  Hi.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  48  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 


Holmito,  ri.  (Min.)  Same  as  Seybertite,  g.  r. 

Hol  'oooilsit,  w.  [Gr.  holo  ai.stos  —  hotos.  whole,  and 
kaio,  1  burn  J  .A  soleiim  sncrihce  among  the  ancients, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  consumed  upon 
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the  aPnr.  in  contrad’stinctlnn  to  th*'  usual  custom  of 
burning  onlv  a  portiim.  .A  similar  custom  prevailed 
among  tlie  Jews;  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  a 
hurnf-nffring. 

lIolo<‘ry n.  [Pir.  hofos.  entire,  anil  kryptein.  to 
hide.]  Concealing  thoroughly;  that  rannot  be  under¬ 
stood  or  ascertained  ;  as,  a  holocryptic  ciplier. 
llolofor'iiOM.  S<‘eJin»iTH. 

llol<»u;rag>ll.  Ciol'o-graf.)  n.  [Gr.  halos,  and  gropho.  to 
write.]  .\uy  writinir,  <leed,  testament,  or  inemorandnni 
wholly  in  the  handwTiting  of  the  person  from  wlioin  it 
issues. 

lEolosTHph'iO,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  holo¬ 
graphs;  of  tliH  character  of  a  hologra])h. 
Ho1olio'<lral,  a.  [Gr.  hofos.  and  hedra.  base.]  (Min.) 

1  l  iving  all  the  similar  angle.s  similarly  replaced.  Clarke. 
lIolom'otoB',  n.  [Or.  holos.  and  metron.  measure.]  A 
mathematical  instrument  for  taking  measnp'H. 
Hol<>{i>ly'olliiiH.  n.  fOr.  holos.  entire  ;  ptyrhe.  wrin¬ 
kle —  literally,  “  all-wrinkle.”]  (Pd.)  A  genus  of  san- 
rold  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Devonian  and  (Tarhonileron  ; 
periods.  'I'heir  enami-lh'd  scales  have  corrugati-d  or 
wrinkled  surfaces,  and  this  character  suggested  tli" 
generic  name.  The  Ifoloptyrhii.  judging  from  their 
fraginentar.v  remains,  must  have  been  of  great  size  — 
from  8  to  10,  or  even  12  feet  in  length.  They  were 
armed  with  mimeron.s  sharp-j^ointed  fish-teeth,  and  also 
with  larger  rejitilian  teeth  of  conical  form,  placed  ^it 
intervals  in  either  jaw,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
se'ziiig  and  cutting  up  their  bulkier  prey. 
Bl4>l4>!*iOri'ooons,  a.  [Gr.  holos.  whole,  and  Lat.  seri- 
silkmi.]  (Zobl.)  Covered  with  thick-set.  short,  ile- 
enmhent  liair.s;  a  kird  of  pnhesrence  resembling  satin. 
CQolotliii'ria,  n.  (ZoUl.)  A  genus  or  order  of  marine 
Uadiata,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  char¬ 
acters  of  wliich 
are.  that  the  body 
is  of  an  elongated 
form,  defended  by 
a  coriaceous  in¬ 
tegument  :  open 
at  both  ends,  and 
jierfurated  by  numerous  small  canals,  throngli  which 
suckers  are  ’protriub*d.  At  the  anterior  extremity  is 
the  montli.  fiiriiislied  with  many  retractile  tcntacnla, 
and  at  the  opposite  ends  is  the  aperture  of  the  cloaca. 
Tile  species  called  Beche-de-mer.  or  Trepang,  fl.  eduliSy 
is  caught  and  dried  in  great  quantities  by  the  Malays 
fir  the  Chinese  markets,  the  inliahitants  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  being  excessively  fond  of  it  as  a  jirincipal  in- 
gredieni  in  re-^torative  soups. 

If  SSolp'on,  old  firm  oiimp  and  pp.  of  H-t.p,  g.v. 
ll4>l!Hloiii,  ihol'stTn,)  (House  of,)  a  princely  German 
fiinily,  which  includes  the  royal  line  of  Denmark,  the 
collateral  branches  of  Ifthfnn-Sonderhnrg-Aogusteri- 
burg.  and  the  ducal  race  of  IT >htein-Gottorp.  which  last 
is  again  divided  into  two  branches,  —  the  elder  being 
the  reigning  line  of  IMissia,  while  the  younger  is  rejire- 
sentod  by  Gustavus,  Prince  of  Wasa,  a  field-marshal  In 
the  Austrian  service,  and  also  by  the  Oldenburg  family. 
Hol'Mtoiii.  a  duchy  of  N.  Germany,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Denmark,  and  now'  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  Bv  decree  of  Jan.  1.  '‘‘‘♦'i,  thedncbvof  TT. 
has  been  united  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  to  form  the 
province  of  Uchleswiy-IIoisiem. 

in  Missouri,  a  post-viilage  of  IVarren  co., 
ahmit  50  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis  co. 
llol’Mlor,  11.  [ A.  S. from  heinn.  t»  cover.]  A^ 
cover  or  leathern  case  fora  pistol,  carried  on  a  horse- 1 
mail’s  8add1<»-bow.  I 

II<»rHtoretl,  a.  Carrying  holsters;  as,  a  bolstered 
steed.” — Byron. 

a  river  wliich  rises  in  Wyfhe  co .  Virginia, 
and  Howiiig  a  tortuous  S.VV.  lamrse  throiuli  Sinytlie  and 
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Washington  cos.,  enters  Tennessee  between  Hawkins 
and  Powell  cos.  Thence  traversing  Granger,  Jeffer.-ion, 
ami  Knox  cos.,  it  unites  with  tlie  Clinch  River  at 
Kingston  in  Roane  co.,  to  form  the  Tennessee  River. 
Lengthy  about  2U0  in' 

Holt,  n.  [A. 18.  ami  L.Ger.,  a  grove  or  wood.]  A  wooded 
hill ;  a  bosky  eminence.  (Used  chiefly  in  poetry.) —  A 
gully,  or  recess  in  a  riser  ;  —  also,  a  hole,  cover,  or  place 
of  refuge. 

“  The  fox  has  gone  to  hoU.''—C.  Kingsley, 

Holt,  the  name  of  numerous  small  towns,  parishes,  Ac., 
in  England. 

Holt,  in  Iowa,  a  poet-township  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  257. 

Holt,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ingham  co. 

Blolt,  in  Missouri,  a  N  W,  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  ;  area,  about  470  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missoni  i,  Noda¬ 
way.  Tiirkee,  and  Little  'larkeu  rivers.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level ;  soi7,  fertile.  Oregon.  1870)  11,661. 

Holt,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wood  co. 

Holt,  in  I  ‘enusylvaniny  a  post-<dIlce  of  Beaver  co. 

!  Ilol'toii,  in  Indiana,  n  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  abt. 
58  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Horton,  in  A*  awsa.'i.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  30  in.  N.  of  Topeka;  pop.  abt.  154  in  1800. 

Hol  tiH'l>ur;f,  in  N.  t\irolina,ii.  village  of  Davidson  co., 
abt.  8  111.  N.E.  of  Salisbury. 

lIolt'H  i'roK$4  Itoa<lj«,in6’eor^ta,a  viilageofChatham 
county. 

Ilolt’H  Kliop.  in  GeorgiOy  a  village  of  Talbot  co.,  abt. 
■10  ni.  S.\\ .  of  Macon. 

IEolt*t«  Store,  in  K.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Orange  co. 

lloltH'ville,  in  New  Yorky  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 

aio'I.v.fi,  [A^.halig;  I).  and  Ger. /in7q/ ;  Han. /iW/igr. 
See  Whole.]  Set  apart  to  a  sacred  use;  consecrated; 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Goil:  lialbiwcd  by  divine  wor¬ 
ship  ;  sanctified;  as,  the  holy  Sabbath  ;  lihly  religion,  the 
holy  temple,  Ac.  —  IVhole,  entire,  or  perfei  t,  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  disposition  ;  free  from 
sin  and  corrupt  affections;  pious;  devout;  godly;  divine; 
immaculate;  proceeding  from  pious  ]»rincjple8,  or  di¬ 
rected  to  religious  purposes;  (lure;  irreproachable;  as, 
a  holy  life. 

*■  Ani  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews,**  —  Gray. 

Iffoly  Alli'ailoo,  (The,)  (Hist.)  A  celebrated  com¬ 
pact,  between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  signed  at  Paris.  Sept.  26.  1815.  The 
act  of  this  alliance  is  said  to  have  been  sent  in  the 
Czar’s  writing  to  the  emperor  of  AuMrin  and  the  king 
of  Pru.ssia,  and  signed  by  them.  It  is  nut  supposed  that 
the  original  terms  of  tlie  league  were  other  than  inde¬ 
finite;  for  the  maintoiiance  of  justice,  religion,  Ac.,  in 
the  name  of  the  Gospel.  *  But  it  was  subsequently  eon- 
noctod  w’itli  the  determination  of  those  inonarchs  to  sup- 
jiort,  in  conjunction  vith  England  and  France,  existing 
governments  thronghout  Europe,  by  the  lleclaration  of 
November,  1819.  AfterN/ards  the  congresses ot  Troppau, 
Layhach,  and  Verona  established  the  character  ot  tlie 
alliance,  to  which  the  war  of  France  against  Spain,  in 
1823,  gave  additional  illustration.  But  England  maybe 
said  to  have  finally  abandoned  its  principles  in  1827, 
and  France  in  18.30. 

Holy  Brotli'orliood.  See  HERMANDAn. 

IBoHy  C’ross,  in  H5.\To//sin,  a  post-office  of  Ozaukee  co. 

llo'ly-crossi,  v.  (Eccl.)  Tlio  cross  on  which  Christ 
suffered.  —  See  Cross. 

Holy  -oros?*  I>ay«  n.  Tlie  14th  of  September,  on 
which  a  festival  is  kept  to  coiiiim-morate  the  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross;  —  called  also  Holt-rood  Day. 

Ho'ly-c*ru'el,  a.  Cruel  from  religious  fanaticism.  (R.l 

Shaks. 

Ilo'Iy-cIny,  n.  See  UoLinAY. 

Holy  <*ho*i»t,  (Tlio,)  n.  [A.S.  hah'g.  holy,  and  gasty 
spirit.]  Tlie  Holy  Spirit;  the  tliird  jiersoii  in  the 
Trinity,  whom  i he  Sa^  lour  promised  to  send  to  comfort 
Ins  di.sciples,  (.John  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  "  Filioque.”  asserting  tlie  “Procession”  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  formed  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
dispute  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  —  the  former  c<mien<liiig  that  he  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Fatlier  only.  Tlie  Presbyterian  Church 
maintains  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

If  o’ly-ffrail,  n.  (Lit.)  See  S^ngrealis. 

Ilo'ly  lioad,  an  island  and  seaport  of  Wales,  eitnated 
off  the  IV.  coast  of  the  Lie  of  Anglesey,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  long  causeway,  which  may  he  crossed 
at  low  water,  23  m.  N.IV.  of  Bangor.  The  isle  is  but  a 
barren  rock.  IT.  has  a  nidde  breakwater,  enclosing  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  6.5b(i.  See  Skeruies. 

Ho  ly  jutting  out  into  the  German  Ocean 

froni  tlie  coast  of  Northumberland.  England,  hut  belong¬ 
ing  to  Durham,  is  really  a  peninsula,  although  insulated 
at  Iiigh  water.  It  is  abt.  8  m.  from  Berwick,  and  may 
he  crossfMl  by  carriages  every  ebb-tide. 

Ho'Iy  OJlico.  See  Inquisition. 

Holyoke,  {hoVyo  .)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-villag* 
and  town.ship  of  Hampden  co.,on  theConriecticnt  River, 
abt.  8  III.  N.  of  Springfiebl ;  pop.  of  towu.ship  abt.  10.000. 

Ho'Iy  One,  (The,)^i.  An  aiipellation  ot  the  Supreme 
Btdng,  by  way  of  empliasis;  a  denomination  of  Clnist; 
as,  “'j'he  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  (Is.  xliii.  14.)  — One  set 
apart  to  the  service  of  Go<L 

Ho'Iy  Orilors,  n.  pL  See  Orders,  (Holt.) 

Ilo'ly-rooil.  n.  The  lioly  cross  or  crucifix;  also,  a 
cross  or  crucifix  placed  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
over  the  entrance  to  the  chancel. 

II  ol  yro'ni.or  II  ji.yr'od  Palace,  n  celebrated  abbey 
and*p'la<*e  at  E  linhnrgh,  Scotland,  founded  in  1128,  by 
David  1.  'file  abbey  w’a.'*  burned  by  the  English  in  1385, 
in  1544,  and  in  1547,  on  which  occasion  nothing  was  lefl 
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standing  bnt  the  body  of  the  church,  which,  in  it.*?  turn, 
was  plundered  and  despoiled  by  the  mob  in  16S8.  Rizzio 
was  murdered  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace, 
March  9.  1586.  Chai  les  I.  whs  crowned  here,  June  18, 


'  lloni'a^^er,  n.  One  who  holds  by  homage  of  some ;  llome^-felt,  a.  Felt  in  one’s  own  mind ;  inward;8©- 
;  superior.  |  cretly  ai»preciated. 

IIoniHlia'COSe.  n.pf.  (Bot.)  Ilomaliads,  an  order  of  ■  “  Happy  joys  of  fionie^/elt  quiet  plea8e.'’~Pop«. 

plants,  alliance  CactaUs.  Diaq.  Distinct  sepals  and  I  If  onie'-kec^pi a.  Clinging  to  home ;  indisposed 
petals,  separate  styles,  and  pendulous  ovules.  —  Thej  to  roam  or  travel. 

llonialiarea,*  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  ;  l  “  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits."  —  Shake. 
the  calyx  superior  and  funnel-shaped,  with  trom  5  to  lIonie'lesH,  a.  Without  a  home ;  destitute  ot  shelter. 
15  divi>ion8.  Petals  equal  in  number  to,  and  alter-  ft oiiie'lefiisnesK,  n.  State  of  being  homeless  and 
nate  with,  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  opposite  |  vagrant. 

to  the  petals,  and  inserted  on  them,  either  distinct,  or !  lloine'lily,  acfr.  Plainly;  rudely;  inelegantly, 
in  bundles  of  three  or  six.  Ovary  l-celled,  with  parietal  f n.  Quality  of  being  homely;  domes* 
placentas,  ntimerous  peinlulous  ovules,  and  from  3-0  j  ticity. —  I'lainness  of  features  or  personal  appearance; 
styles.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  berry,  witli  small  ■  want  of  beauty  or  attractive  looks. —  Pluiuness  or 
seeds,  having  the  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a  little  fleshy 
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Fig.  1306.  —  HOLYROOD  CHAPEL. 

1.  The  existing  palace  of  Holyrood  was  designed  by 
William  Rruce  in  16fl9.  'J’he  French  royal  family 


royal  family 
took  up  their  residence  at  Holyrood  in  1796. 

Ho'ly  Sepulchre,  (  Order  of  the.)  {eep'ul-l^r.)  A 
military  order,  8ai<l  to  have  been  foundwl  by  St.  James 
in  69,  to  guanl  the  Holy  Sepulchre  against  unbelievers. 
Other  authorities  say  it  was  established  by  Helena, mother 
of  Constantine  I.,  in  326;  other.s,  by  Godfrey  of  bouillon, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  lU97  ;  and  some  consider  Baldwin 
I.  (1100-1 1  IS)  its  founder.  It  wjis  incorporated  with  the 
Hospitallers  in  1484,  but  re-established  by  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  in  1496.  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  restored  it 
Aug.  29, 1814. 

Holy  -stone,  n.  .A  small  stone  u.sed  by  hand, 

with  sand  and  water,  to  scorn*  a  ships  deck.  The  larger 
stone,  called  the  btar,  is  worked  with  ropes  by  two  or 
more  men.  When  dry  sand  only  is  used  it  is  called  dry 
ho'y-stoning.,  {Vv.hriquage.de  $e.c.)  Dr.  Ruschenberger, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  first  recommended  the  use  of 
shfUac  for  the  herth-deck  of  vessels,  as  being  more 
healthy  than  either  wet  or  dry  holy-stoning. 

— V.  a.  {yaut.)  To  scrub  a  vesstd's  deck,  as  with  a  holy¬ 
stone. 

Ho  ly-thistle,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Blessed-thistle,  Oentau- 
rea  bnifidirta. 

Holy-Thursflay,  n.  The  Ascexsiox  Dat,^.  v. 

Ho'ly-Trinity,  See  Trinity. 

Ho'ly  M  ater,  n.  (EccL  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  water  which  has  been  blessed,  or  consecrated, 
by  an  appropriate  service,  and  used  to  sprinkle  the  wor¬ 
shippers  and  the  things  used  in  the  cljurch.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  8i)rinkling  clmn  hes,  «fec.,  with  consecrated  water 
is  traced  by  some  to  the  timeof  tlie  Apostles.  Pope  .Alex¬ 
ander  I.  (I0.I-119)  refers  to  it  as  an  established  custom  in 
his  time;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Xertnllian  (160-240). 

Ho'ly-w  oeK,  n,  {Fed.)  The  last  week  in  Lent, called 
also,  in  England,  Passion-we^k,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Saviour’s  suffering  and  death. 

Holy  w<^ll,(  htVli'Wdl,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Flintshire, 
N.  Wales,  14  m  N.of  Flint,  on  the  Dee.  Manuf.  Cotton, 
brass  goods,  galloons,  and  copper.  The  stream  i>.suiug 
from  the  Holy  well  of  St.  Winifred  boils  up  as  from  a 
caldron,  sending  out  every  minute  20  tons  of  water.  It 
is  the  most  copious  spring  in  England.  Pnp.  14,000. 

Holy  M’rit,  (-rtf,)  n.  The  Sacred  Book  ;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  —  Shaks. 

Iloinaare.  (//om'<y,)n.  [Fr.  from  L.  Lat.  homn- 

giam^  or  hoininiuin.,  from  homo,  m  tn,  the  usual  term  by 
which  the  va.ssal  or  dependant  i)f  a  prince  is  designated 
in  the  oM  writers  of  the  middle  ages.]  The  symb»dical 
acknowledgment  of  dependence  due  from  a  vassal  to  a 
feudal  lord  or  superior  when  invested  with  a  fief,  or  ob¬ 
taining  it  by  succession.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
feudal  system,  tealty  and  homage  appear  to  be  con¬ 
founded;  but  in  later  times  the  distinction  was  clearly 
established,  and  fealty  might  sometimes  be  due  where 
homage  was  not.  H.  was  either  “  honuigiiim  ligeum,” 
liene  H..  by  which  full  and  unreservtMl  allegiance  was 
rendere<l ;  or  “homagium  simplex.”  simple  //.,  a  mere 
acknowleiignient  of  feudal  superiority,  with  a  saving  or 
exception  of  the  rights  of  other  feudal  lords.  The  one 
wa.8  personal,  and  could  not  be  renounced,  hence  the 
doctrine  of  a//e^^ancs ;  the  other  hound  the  Vassal  only 
so  long  as  he  held  the  fief  in  respect  of  M  hich  it  wjisdue 

—Obeisance ;  reverential  regartl ;  respect  paid  by  exter¬ 
nal  action  or  observance  :  deference. 

— Reverence  offered  to  the  .''upreme  Being;  devout  re¬ 
spect;  religious  affection  ;  devotional  regard. 

— t*  a.  To  express  reverence  by  external  observ.ance;  to  pro¬ 
fess  fealty  or  devotion  to ;  to  pay  honor  or  regard  to.  (R.) 

Honi'fijg'eable,  a.  Subject  to  homage.  ; 


albumen,  ^ome  sjiecies  of  the  typical  genus.  Iloniulium 
are  remarkable  lor  their  astringent  properties.  The 
onler  includes  8  genera  and  30  species, 
lloiii'bur;;;',  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  the  former  capital 
of  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-llomburg.  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tauniis  Mountains,  9  m.  S'.W.  of  Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Maine.  It  has  been  much  Irequented  on  account 
of  its  niineral-WHlei*s;  but  since  the  suppression,  in 
1867,  of  its  celebrated  gaming-hall,  it  is  now  compar¬ 
atively  deserted.  Pt>p.  5.650. 


bluutiiess  of  manners  ;  rudeness;  coarseness ;  brusquerie. 

“  Homer  has  opeoed  a  great  field  of  raillery  ...  by  the  homeli- 
nes$  of  some  of  kis  aentimeois.'' — AddUon. 

Home'-lot«  n.  An  inclosure  on  or  near  which  the 
mansion-house  stands.  (U.  S) — Webster.  (This  term 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  home-fa>~m,  as  used  in  England.) 
llonie'ly.  a.  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  home :  domestic;  familiar. 

“  Their  joys,  and  destiny  obscure.” — Gray. 

— Plain;  unpretentious;  rude  or  coarse  in  ai)pearance; 
unpolished  :  homespun  ;  as,  homely  fare,  a  homely  strain. 


Honi'blir$;'*s  l^eclativc  Salt,  n,  {Chem.)  Sameas^ — Unattractive  or  plain  in  features;  not  comely  or  hand* 


Buracic  A(  id,  q.  V. 

Home,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Ger.  heim  ;  Dan.  hjim  ;  allied  to  Gr. 
kdmt,  a  village,  and  probably  to  Lat.  domus,  S.insk. 
rf/oimar,a  hou-se,]  One’s  own  abode;  a  dwelling-house; 
the  housein  wliich  one  resides;  abode;  resblence;  dwell- 
kjg;  habitation. 

"  Home,  8weet  home!  there 's  no  place  like  home."  —Payne. 

— One’s  own  country  or  place  of  birtli:  also,  that  which 
belongs  to  an  nbcile  or  dwelling-i)lace,  —  Seat,  or  place 


of  constant  re-niileuce. 

“  The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ” 

Star  spangUd  Banner. 

At  home.  At  one’s  own  place  of  residence;  also  ap 
plied  to  a  social  reception  or  entertainment ;  a.s,  I  at¬ 
tended  La<ly  Blessington’s  at  home  yesterday. 

H.  Department.  {Pol.)  In  the  executive  branch  of 
poveniment.  that  department  which  has  control  of  all 
matters  iiertaining  to  the  internal  and  civil  polity  of 
the  state;  department  of  interior :  a.«,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home.  Department.  (Eng.) 

To  be  at  home  nn  any  subject.  To  liave  a  thorough 
knowledge  of,  or  familiar  acquaintance  with;  as,  he  is 
qniti'  at  home  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Homo, a.  Domestic;  pertaining  to  one's  dwelling-place 
or  country; — opposed  \o  foreign;  ns,  home  manufac¬ 
tures,  /iomi' products.  —  Pointed;  poignant;  close;  di 
rect:  a.‘<,  a /lomMhru.st. 

{Kant  )  Used  on  shipboard  of  anything  that  is  close 
in  its  place.  It  is  applie*!  to  the  sheets  of  the  sails,  tlie 
shut  and  cartridge  in  a  gt«n,  and  any  article  of  stowage 

— adw  To  one’s  own  habitation  or  country;  ns,  in  the 
exjjressions  go  home,  carry  home,  l\e  came  home,  &c. 

— Closely  to  the  point :  to  the  proper  position  or  place  of 
application;  as,  our  sins  come  home  to  u.s,  to  drive  a 
sword-thrust  home. 

“Accuse  him  home  and  home." — Shake. 

To  come  home.  {Kaut.)  To  become  parted  from  its 
hold  of  the  ground  by  violence  of  wind  or  sea;  —  said 
^f  an  anchor. 

To  haul  home  the  sheets  of  a  sail.  (Xaut.)  To  haul  the 
clues  taut  to  the  sheave-hole. 

Note.  —  Home  U  used  to  form  various  self-explaining 
compound  words;  us,  /lome-brewed,  Aomtf-made,  home- 
nick,  &c. 

Homo,  Henry,  (Lord  Kaimes,)  a  Scotch  judge  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer,  B.  1696.  He  wrote  Essays  upon  F^reral 
SubJ^■cts  (^mceming  Briti.sh  Antiquities  (1764),  Essay.s 
on  the.  Pi'inciples  of  Morality  and  Naturul  Religion, 
Historical  Law,  The  Ihrincivl-’s  of  Equity,  The  Elements 
of  Cnticism  (3  voN.  8vo.),  The  History  of  Man.  D.  1782. 

Hotiio,  H  dist.  of  Upper  Canada,  hounded  by  the  lakes 
Huron  and  Ontario,  and  the  dists.  of  Newcastle,  Gore, 
and  Lt»ntlon.  Lake  Simc«»e,  and  the  rivers  Talbot,  Not- 
btsawaja,  and  Severn  are  in  it;  and  Toronto  is  its  chief 
town. 

Home,  in  Illirois,  a  post-office  (»f  Wayne  co. 

Homo,  in  Indiana,  a  pi»st-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 
10  III.  K.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

Home,  in  Iowa,  a  post-'»ffice  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Home,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Nemah.a  co. :  pop.  185. 

Home,  in  .Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Newaygo  co. 

Home,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Adair  co.,  about  120  m. 
N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Home,  in  Ih-nnsy'lrania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana  co., 
about  170  m.  W.S'.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Home,  in  Tmnejisee,  a  po>t-<)ffice  of  Greene  co. 

Home,  in  iri6co«,vj«.  a  post-office  of  Trempealeau  co. 

Home  Bay,  a  small  bay  on  tlie  N.  of  Cumlierland 
Island.  British  N.  .America;  Lat.  680  siy  x  ,  Lon.  68°  W. 

Home'»l>orii,  o.  Native;  natural;  indigenous;  as, 
“  ho)ne-horn  harm.” — Donne. 

— Domestic;  not  exotic. 

Home'-boiiiid,  a.  See  HoMEWARD-BorND. 

Home'-bred,  Bred  at  home:  native;  natural;  do- 
me-^tic;  indigimous:  as.  “ evil.”  (Spenser.)  ~  \ 


some:  as,  a  j>erson, 

“  There  is  oooe  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glsss.” — 

Home'Iyii,  Home,  n.  [Scot,  hnmmelin.']  (Zoo!.) 
The  Saiid-ra}',  Raia  miraletus,  a  fish  found  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  coasts. 

Home'-macle,  a.  Made  or  manufactured  at  home,  or 
in  one's  own  country:  not  brought  from  foreign  parts; 
as,  home-madr  bread,  home-made  wines. 

Homeo|>'atliy,  n.  See  Homce  ipathy. 


Ho'iner,  Cor,  or  Chomer,  n.  (llel).  l.hCmrr.  a  dry  meas¬ 
ure.]  The  largest  dry  meiusureof  the  Hebrews,  equal  to 
10  baths  6r  epliahs.  and  containing  abt.  8  ol  onr  bushels. 
Ho'mer,  Tliis  great  name,  or  shadow  td  a  great  name, 
is  retained  here,  not  for  the  purpose  (»f  «mce  more  re¬ 
peating  the  details  of  the  traditional  story  attached  to 
it  -dnee  tlie  days  of  Herodotus,  but  partly  from  rever¬ 
ence  for  its  ancient  glory  and  unwillingness  to  see  it 
wholly  disappear  from  the  ndl  of  famous  names;  partly 
on  account  of  the  jdace  which  it  must  for  a  long  time 
holil  in  literature  and  in  the  common  speecli  of  men  ; 
"and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  there  is 
sini[)ly  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  common  tale.  Tliat 
//.  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Greece  ami  of  the  ancient 
world:  that  he.  lived  about  the  8th  century  B.  c.,  and 
was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  that  .seven  cities  di>puied  for  the 
lionor  of  being  his  birthplace;  tliat  he  was  blind  and 
poor,  and  went  about  reciting  his  verses  for  bread ;  that 
the  Iliad  and  tlie  Odyssey  were  hi.s  works  :  such  are  the 
main  items  of  the  almost  univer>al  and  unquestioned 
belief  respecting  H.  in  the  ancient  world  :  a  belief  w  hich 
modern  criticism  has  not  only  shaken,  bnt  shown  to  be 
untenable.  To  sum  up  all  doubts  and  denial  on  the 
matter  in  one  word  —  no  one  knows  even  so  much  as 
the  fact  of  tlie  existence  of  a  great  poet  named  H.  The 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  facts  beyond  doubt;  their 
hi.ah  antiquit3’,  their  immense  importance  as  sources  not 
only  of  later  poetic  inspiration,  hut  even  of  the  popular 
religious  faith  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  incalculable  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  subsequent  literature,  are  also  unques¬ 
tionable.  But  of  the  authorship  of  these  wonderful 
poems  we  can  only  confess,  like  Socrates  of  vaster 
problems,  that  “  w’e  nothing  know*  except  that  we  know 
nothing.”  It  is.  however,  established  by  recent  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  Iliad  is  not  one  jioem :  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  Iliad  is  tlie  same  as  that  oi  the  Ody.ssey  ; 
and  that  the  tale  of  each  is  at  bottom  identical  w  ith 
that  of  the  greatest  eastern  epics.  (For  an  admirable 
account  of  the  recent  researches  on  tliis  sulject,  and  the 
conclu.sions  to  which  thej'  have  led,  see  the  Introduction 
to  the”  Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos,"  the  Rev.G.W.Cox; 
and,  also.  Gladstone's  ”  Homer,  and  the  Homeric  Age.”) 
Among  the  iiniiierous  English  or  American  transla¬ 
tions  of  H.  we  must  name  —  the  earliest  and  very 
spirited  version  by  Chapman,  latelj’  ^epubIi^hed  :  those 
by  Pope  in  heroic  verse,  and  by  0»wper  in  blank-verse; 
and,  recently,  the  ”  Iliad  ”  in  blank-verse,  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  in  the  same  metre  by  'Wright;  the  “Odyssey  ” 
in  blank  verse,  by  Mnsgrave;  the  excellent  translation 
of  the  “Iliad”  in  blank  verse  by  W,  C.  Bryant,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1S70,  and  containing  an  announcement  of  the 
procheiu  appearance  of  a  similar  translation  of  the 
‘‘Odyssey.’’  One  of  the  best  modern  translations  is  the 
German  in  hexameter,  bj*  Voss.  —  See  Homeric  Poems, 
Iliad,  Odyssey. 

Ho'  iiier,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Banks  co., 
about  30  m,  N.  of  Athens. 

Homer,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 
about  93  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

—  \  townsliip  of  Will  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Homer,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about  56 
ni.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  post-office  of  Rush  co. 

Homer,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  335. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop.  415. 

— A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  20  m.  S.E.  of  Fort 
Dodge. 


Rude;  unpolished;  plain;  unsophisticated ;  uncultivated.  Homer,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-vill,  cap.  of  Claiborne  par- 
H^mie  City,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  i  ish,  abt.  2iH)  m.  N.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge;  pop.  abt.  I,6o0. 

Ohit»  River,  about  10  m.  below  Cincinnati.  :  Homer,  in  Mic.higan,n  post-village  and  township  of 

Home'-<lri veil,  a.  Driven  home,  or  closely  to  thei  Calhoun  co.,  about  13  m.  S.E.  of  Marshall;  pop.  of 
point,  as  a  nail.  ^  I  township  about  1.700. 

ICome'-dwellins*,  a.  Residing  at  home.  '  Homer,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona  co.,  on 

Iloiiie'laiiU.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Culpepper  co.  1  the  .Mississippi  River,  about  5  ni.  below  Winona. 
Home'^farm,  n.  That  p<irtion  of  a  nobleman's  or  i  Homer,  in  a  post-village  and  township  of 

gentleman's  estate  whereon  the  farm-buildiugo  belong-j  Cortland  co.,  about  34  m.  S.  of  Syracu.se;  pop.  of  town* 
iug  to  his  hall  or  niaasiou  are  situated  [  ship  (1870)  3,810. 
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Homer,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  46 
in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Medina  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 
Homer,  in  Pruusylvania^  u  post-township  of  l*otter 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  3o0.  ‘ 

Homer,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Angelina  co.,  abt. 
220  m.  E.N.E.  of  AiisYin. 

Homer,  in  Wisconsin,  a  p(»8t-officc  of  Grant  co. 
Jl£o]iier'io,  a.  [Gr.  homerikos  :  Lat.  Ifomn'icus.^  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  Houier,  the  “  father  of  pt)etry,”  or 
to  his  poetry  ;  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  spirit  of 
the  verse  of  Homer. 

If.  Pbems.  (Lit.)  A  title  general  .•  given  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Ami  the  hymns  wliicli  ve  been  preserved 
to  use  in  honor  of  Apollo,  Dionysius,  Hermes,  and  other 
Hellenic  deities  and  heroes.  But  the  poems  which  hiwe 
come  down  to  us  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  were  i>«>sse8Hed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of 
Pisistratus  or  Pericles.  (See  Kino  Cycle.)  The  “  Iliad  ” 
relates  the  events  of  a  few  month.s  in  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  caused  by  the  theft  of  Helen  by  Paris,  once 
called  Alexandros;  the  Oilyssey ’’ gives  the  narrative 
of  the  return  of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses  from  lUon  to 
Ithaca.  An  examinatitm  of  these  two  poems  seems  to 
show  that  the  groundwork  of  the  tale  is  in  each  case  the 
same,  ami  that  this  groundwork  is  common  to  the  epic 
poems  of  other  nations,  as  the  Vohunya  S^tya,  the 
Nibelungen  Li^d,  Ac.  lieiii'e  a  presumption  arises  that  i 
these  poems  were  the  result  of  a  very  gradual  growth,  i 
and  that  in  them  are  combined  several  lays  or  poems  i 
written  liy  several  writers.  —  See  Epic.  I 

Homer'Hl.t*,  n.  pi.  A  race  of  rimpsodists  or  singers, 
witli  regard  to  whom  there  are  three  theories  :  —  l.Thatl 
they  were  the  descendants  of  Homer.  2.  Tiiat  they  were  ’ 
poets  of  an  early  epoch,  but  of  a  regular  school,  who.te  I 
works,  collected  and  arrangeil  in  a  complete  form,  were 
attributed  to  Homer.  3.  Tliat  they  were  a  race  uT 
w'andering  minstrels,  who,  coming  after  Homer,  imitated 
him,  added  to.  and  interpolated  his  works. 
Ho'tiiorvillo,  in  Gt'ocyia,  a  post-village  of  Clinch  co. 
]l4»'iiiervillc,  in  Oiii>  a  post-oftico  of  Medin.i  co. 
Hoiiio'^ick,  a.  Pilling  for  home ;  depre.ssed  in  spirits 
at  being  separated  from  lioinc;  nostalgic. 
Hoilie'i^iclciiess, n.  [Vt.  malad\edup>iys.']  A  morbid 
longing  to  return  home  when  separated  from  it ;  nncop- 
trollabie  grief  for  the  loss  of  home;  nostalgia;  maladie 
du  pays.  —  See  No8T.\i.gi.\. 

lloiiie'-speakiiig;,  n.  Direct  and  forcible  ajiplicatiou  ' 
of  speech. 

Hoiiio>i|>iiii,  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  of  do¬ 
mestic  make  or  manutactnre;  homely;  plain;  as, 
sjyun  cloth.  —  Plain  or  inelegant  in  style  or  manner;, 
rude ;  countrified.  | 

“  Our  home$pvin  authors  must  forsake  the  field.*’  —  Addison.  \ 
Honie'^tall,  Hoiiie'stead,  71.  A  mansion,  house. ! 
or  home  in  the  country.  —  Original  seat  or  station  of  a 
family  ;  an  ancestral  home.  —  A  farm  with  the  land  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining. 

Hoiiie'stead,  in  Iowa,  a  po8t-offi«  e  of  Iowa  co. 
Hoine'^itoacl,  in  Michigan,  a  po^t-oftice  of  Benzie  co, 
Hoiiie'ward,  Hoiiie'war<lM,  adv.  Toward  home 
or  one's  habitation  ;  in  the  direction  of  one’s  own  country. 
lloiiie'ward-boiiiKl,  a.  Bound  or  heading  for  home; 

as,  a  hom>' ward-bound  ship. 
llomo'warilH,  adr.  Same  as  Homeward. 
llAkluo'lvoad,  in  Pmnsyh'ania,A  post-village  of  Beaver 
CO.,  abt.  35  in.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Honi'ichliii,  n.  A  bronze  colored  sulpliuret 

of  iron  and  copper,  from  Planen  in  Saxony.  Comp. 
Sulphur  •30-2I,  iron  2o'81,  copfier  43*76.  Sp.  gr.  4*472. 
Hoinici'’<lHl,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  homicide; 
murderous;  bloo<ly. 

Honiioido,  {hom'i-std,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hnmicidium 

—  /m/wo,  man,  and  cwdo,  kill.]  {Law.)  The  killing 
of  any  human  being.  If.  is  of  three  kinds, — justifuihle, 
excusable,  and  felonious.  The  first  has  no  stain  of  guilt ; 
the  second  very  little;  but  the  third  is  tlie  higliest  crime 
that  limn  is  capable  of  committing  again^t  a  fellow- 
creature.  Justifiable  homiciile  is  of  varU)Us  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  such  as  arise  from  unavoidable  nei'es.sity  or 
accident,  witliout  any  imputation  of  blame  or  negligence 
in  the  person  killing.  H.  in  the  course  of  justice,  in 
tlie  execution  of  any  criminal  or  civil  i)roces8,  is  of  this 
kind.  The  necessity  must,  however,  be  real  and  appar¬ 
ent  in  all  cases  of  this  sort.  //.  is  juNtifiable  in  the 
preventiou  of  any  atrocious  crime,  ns  an  attempt  to 
murder,  or  to  break  into  a  house  during  the  night. 
Justifiable  H.  does  not  apply  to  crimes  which  are  unac¬ 
companied  by  violence,  such  as  the  picking  of  pockets, &c. 
The  general  principle  of  tiie  law  is,  that  when  a  crime 
in  itself  cpital  is  endeavored  to  be  committed  by  force, 
it  is  law'fni  to  repel  that  force  by  tlie  death  of  the  party 
attempting  it.  Excusable  If.  is  committed  either  by 
misiidventure  or  in  self-defence.  II.  by  misadventure  is 
where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  a?»y  intenth/n 
of  hurt,  and  using  proper  precauli«»n  t«>  prevent  danger, 
unfortunately  kills  another ;  as  when  a  man  is  at  work 
with  a  hatchet,  tlie  head  Hies  otT  and  kills  a  bystander; 
for  tlie  act  is  lawful,  aiul  the  effect  is  merely  accidental. 
As  prizefighting  and  sword-playing  are  unlawful,  if 
either  of  the  parti(LS  engaged  be  killed,  sucli  killing  is 
felony  or  manslaughter.  If.  in  self-defence,  from  a  sml- 
(len  affray  or  quarrel,  is  rather  excusable  tliaii  justifiable 
in  the  Engli^h  law.  Kelonions  //.  is  an  act  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  two  former,  being  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  a  human  creature,  of  any  age  or  sex,  witliont 
justificatii/n  or  e.xcnse.  It  is  diii«ied  into  three  clas.ses, 

—  uiunier.  manslaughter,  and  self-destruction. 

—One  who  kills  a  man  ;  a  man-slayer. 

Iloluilet'ie,  Homilet'lcal,  a.  [Or.  homildikos.] 


Having  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  familiar  inter¬ 
course;  affable;  social;  conversible;  companionable. 

“  His  virtues  were  active  chiefly,  aud  homUetical."  —AUerbury. 

—  Pertaining  to  homiletics. 

lIoiiiilot'icH, /t.  The  science  whicli  treats  of 

the  nature  aud  preparation  of  homilies  or  sermons. 

Hoiii  ilist,  w.  One  who  delivers  homilies,  or  who 
preaches  to  a  congregation. 

Hoiii'ily,  ».  [Fr.  humclit;  Gr.  5o»u7ia,  from  homilos — 
homos,  eummun,  ami  ite,  a  crowd,  company  ]  A  sermon 
addressed  to  a  congregation  of  people;  a  plaiu,  familiar 
discourse  on  some  religious  topic. 

Book  of  IJotitilies.  (Bed.  JJist.)  In  the  English 
Church,  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  sermons,  set¬ 
ting  torth  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
pointing  out  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  of  which 
the  first  part  was  publislied  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in 
Ihereignut  Edward  \  l.,und  the  second  by  order  of  Con¬ 
vocation  in  that  of  F^lizabeth. 

lloiii'iiiy,  71.  [Of  Indian  derivation.]  Coarse  Indian 
corn  meal. 

lloiii  iikook,  71.  (Sometimes  written //um/nocA*.)  [Ety- 
mol.  unknown. J  A  conical  mound  or  hillock,  often 
crowned  with  trees. 

Vloiiio-.  [Gr. //oairts,  one  and  the  same.]  A  Greek  prefi.x 
used  in  composition  to  denote  rese>itbla7ice.,  and  thus  op¬ 
posed  to  hetero,  which  indicates  difference. 

u.  [Gr.  homokentros.]  Having  one 
and  tlie  saniG  centre. 

Hoiikocercal*  (ho-mO-str'kal,)  a.  [Gr.  homos,  and 
I.erkos,  tail  ]  {Zobl.)  A  term  ajtplie«l  to  those  fishes 
which  have  tails  with  rays  regularly  diverging  from  tlie 
backbone,  as  in  the  herring  aud  trout;  —  in  opposition 
to  heterocerca! . 

Hoiiioc*hrouiouK«  (ho-mok'^ro-mus,)  a.  [Gr.,  one  of 
color.]  (Bot.)  A  lerni  denoting  that  all  the  fioivta  in 
the  same  flower-head  are  of  one  color. 

«3oin<»c*hit'to«  in  Mississippi,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Copiah  CO.,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  River  iu  Adams 
county. 

—A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

ll^^iiiAX'oiiie'riu.  n.  (Gr..  similarity  of  parts.]  (Phi¬ 
los.)  The  name  given  to  the  ph^’sical  theory  of  Anax¬ 
agoras  of  Clazomemv,  wlio  flourished  in  the  5th  cent. 
B.  c.  According  to  this  hypothe.sis,  every  material  sub¬ 
stance  is  made  up  of  inflnitely  small  parts  similar  t<> 
itself.  This  theory  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  monads  of  Leilmitz  in  modern  times. 

Hoiilivoiiier'io,  Hoiii<roiiior'M*aU  u.  Pertaiu- 
ing  to,  or  exhibiting  sameness  of  parts;  having  reler- 
ence  to  the  homogeneity  of  first  princijiles. 

lIoiiiAi^Oikior'pliiHiii,  71.  [Gr.  hnnKnos,  alike,  and 
7nor;)//e,  form.]  (H/mh)  Same  as  IIomologv. 

H4»aii<Poinor^|>lioiiH,  a.  Same  as  IIomologoi  s. 

IloiUAjpopatli'ic,  lloinoopath'i<%(i.  Oi.  belong¬ 
ing,  or  relating  to,  homoeupathy  ;  as,  homceopathic  medi¬ 
cines. 

lloiiiAropatli'ioally,  Hoineopaf  li'ically, ' 

adv.  Alter  the  muuuer,  or  iu  the  method,  of  liouiue- 
opathy. 

Iloiii4pop'atliiii»t«  77.  One  who  practises  homoeo¬ 
pathy;  a  believer  in  the  homoeopathic  system. 

lIoiiiAK'op'atliy^  71.  [Gr.  omiopatheia,  likeness  of 
ciuiditions,  from  omios,  like,  or  similar,  and  pathos,  affec¬ 
tion.]  (Med.)  A  system  of  medical  practice,  of  which 
the  fundamental  principle  is  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  the  administration  of  such  remedies,  as,  when  given 
to  the  healthy  subject,  will  produce  symptoms  similar  \ 
to  those  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  drugs  «nd  the  diseases  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  curing  is  expressed  by  the  formula  similia 
simiUbus  c7/7*a77/77r,  or  **  like  cures  like.”  The  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  school  of  medicine  owes  its  existence  to  the 
genius  of  the  eminent  pliysician  and  clieniist  Samuel 
Uau.nema.nn,  q.  i*.  In  the  year  1790,  while  engaged  iu 


Fig.  1307. —  ITAUNEMAXV. 


translating  Cullen's  “  Materia  Medica,”  to  his  great  sur- 
pri.se,  he  discovered  that  Peruvian  bark  wascapableof 
exciting  upon  a  healthy  subject  symi^toms  similar  to 
those  of  fever  and  ague  —  a  disease  for  the  euro  of  which 
it  had  long  been  ileemed  a  specific.  With  the  true 
spirit  of  inductive  philosophy,  he  set  himself  resolutely 
at  work;  —  examining  the  records  of  ancient  medical 
writers,  to  ascei  tain  whether  other  examples  might  not 
be  found  of  remedies  which  had  cured  symptoms  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  they  were  capable  of  producing,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  case  of  Peruviuu  bark 
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was  not  a  peculiar  one,  and  that  the  archives  of  medical 
history  furnished  the  apparently  singular  ilisclosure  of 
many  cures  accomplislied  by  drugs  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
cured,  ami  thus  strictly  in  accordance  witli  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  principle.  Hahnemann  soon  announeed  his  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  world,  and  furimilate«l  tliedoctriiieot  II.  It 
Is  generally  and  erroneuiihly  believed  that  thec/iiV/,  it  not 
the  only  peculiarity  ot  Ilie  Homoeopathic  system  consists 
in  the  administi  ation  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine. 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  of//,  that  the 
question  of  tfie  magnitude  of  the  dose  has  no  connection 
with  the itself,  but  is  determined,  as  in  all  the 
inodes  of  practice,  by  tlie  circumstances  ot  the  individ¬ 
ual  case;  every  . physician  prescribing  such  doses  as 
may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desireil  effect,  but 
always  in  strict  accurdume  with  the  Honueopathic 
maxim.  It  must  be  said,  however,  lliat  in  homoeo- 
pathic  practice  much  snmller  doses  are  generally  used 
than  in  tlie  allopatliic  or  ordinary  mode  of  treatment, 
on  this  fundamental  principle  of  //,  that  the  remedies 
are  to  act  specifically  and  directly  on  the  diseased  part, 
which  is  more  sensitive  than  in  health. and  consequent¬ 
ly  will  not  tolerate  as  large  d^sesas  might  be  prescribed 
under  other  and  more  indirect  moiies  of  treatment.  The 
chief  merit  of  Hahnemann,  according  to  the  best  author¬ 
ities  of  the  new  system,  dues  not  consist  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  efficacy  of  small  dtjses,  but  in  the  denionstra- 
tit'U  and  introduction  of  the  great  doctrine  of  curing 
inal.'uiies  by  impressing  diseasi'd  tissue:  with  medicines 
which  operate  specijically  upon  tliese  tissues  themselves, 
rather  than  on  distant  parts.  The  hoimettpathists  do 
nut,  as  has  been  fretjueiitly  asserted,  deem  it  unnecessary 
for  pliysicians  to  pose^ess  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siulogy,  pathology,  cheinislry,  &c.,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strenuou^ly  insist  that  the  student  shall  be  fii  st  educated 
in  all  these,  i\m\  other  refiuirementsof  medicine, an<l  that 
the  stutly  of  homa*opatliy  is  to  be superadded,  l»y  which 
lilone  the  student  can  he  enabled  to  become  a  competent 
judge  of  the  merits  of  both  systems.  Tlie  homoeo¬ 
pathic  School  is  divided  into  two  branches,  —  The  Pure 
Hahnemajinian  Ilomoiopathids,  ami  The  Jiatv  nal  and 
Liberal  llomaopathists.  The  former  follow  all  the 
teachings  of  Hahnemann  implicitly,  and  as  a  general 
rule  confine  themselv<-8  to  the  high  dilutions  or  infini¬ 
tesimal  doses  of  medicine,  and  repudiate  any  deviation 
from  this  mode  of  practice,  as  anti-1  lahneinannian  and 
pernicious.  The  latter,  while  they  revere  llahnenmiin  as 
tlie  Fatherof  scientific  medicine.aiid  adhere  tenaciously 
to  the  therapeutic  maxim  of  similia,  which  he  promul¬ 
gated,  jet  reject  many  of  his  subsidiary  docliines  as 
untenable,  and  adopt  only  those  of  his  teacliings  which 
they  consider  as  in  accordance  with  their  own  sound 
experience.  They  claim  that  homoeoi»atliy  is  broad, 
catholic,  and  comprcdieiisive,  and  that  homoeopathic 
remedies  may,  and  probably  (lo,  effect  a  cure,  by  reason 
of  the  delicately,  yet  essentially  ditferetd,  or  alterative 
action  which  they  produce,  and  not  by  their  mere  simi¬ 
larity  of  action,  and  argue  that  If  the  greatest  aimaint 
of  similarity  were  the  great  point,  idintity  should  be 
infallible.  They  believe  that  if  the  ptiwer  of  curing 
disease  by  7nedicine.s  is  ever  to  be  attained,  it  will  be  by 
the  discovery  of  agents  which  shall  act  in  a  specific 
manner  upon  tlie  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  only  jiossible  manner  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  specific  properties  of  medicines,  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  iu  which  they  will  be  useful,  is  by  experiment 
upon  the  human  subject.  They  hold,  tliat,  jis  remedies 
which  act  in  a  specific  manner  upon  a  particular  tissue 
or  organ  of  tlie  body  must,  ex  necessitate  rerum,  when 
administered  in  large  or  poibotiuns  doses  to  the  healthy 
subject,  produce  or  evoke  symptoms  bi'ariiig  a  greater 
or  less  similarity  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  c/iVasc  upon  the  said  tissue  or  organ  ;  therefore, 
the  remedy  w’hich  will  cure  a  disease  must  bear  the 
iionioeopathic  relation  to  the  said  disease,  and  that  hence 
similia  simdibus  curantur  is  the  only  available  guide  in 
selecting  the  approjiriate  drug  for  specifically  impress¬ 
ing  a  tiSfrue  or  organ  when  diseased.  They,  moreover, 
consider  the  belief  of  tlie  maxim  5imi7ta  similibus  curan¬ 
tur  as  the  only  essential  principle  of  homoeojiathy  —  and 
as  the  only  particular  in  which  this  school  differs  from 
other  schools  of  medicine,  //.has  now  very  numerous 
and  influential  adherents  in  all  the  European  Countries. 
It  has  its  professorships  in  most  of  the  Europieaii  uni¬ 
versities,  and  everywhere  seems  to  be  recognized  as  a 
science  entitled  to  the  most  serious  attention.  There 
are  8  homceopalliic  medical  journals  published  in  Ger¬ 
many,  5  in  England,  2  in  fi^pain,  2  in  Italy,  5  in  Belgium 
and  France,  1  iu  Portugal,  1  in  Holland,  2  in  Brazil, 
and  12  in  the  U.  Sbites.  There  are  11  hoinceopathic 
hospitals  in  Germany,  6  in  England,  3  in  France,  6  in 
Knssia,  3  in  Switzerland,  1  in  Spain,  2  in  Italy.  1  in  Swe¬ 
den,  1  in  Australia,  and  6  in  the  U.  States.  There  are 
70  dispensaries  in  England,  and  public  dispensaries  in 
nearly  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  of  the  U.  States.  II.  has  been  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  byspeciul  legislative  enactment  in  most 
of  the  U.  States.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
40  State  and  county  societies,  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Stale  Legislature 
passed  in  1857.  There  are  7  homoeopathic  colleges  in 
successful  operation  in  the  U.  States,  and  one  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Tliere  are  nuinenuis  homoeopathic  physicians  in 
every’  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  From  1853  to 
1863,  their  nunilier  increased  in  England  40  percent.; 
in  France,  6<X)  per  cent. ;  in  Germany,  120  per  cent. ;  in 
Italy,  640  percent.  II.  was  introduced  in  America  in 
1825,  by  Dr.  H  B.  Gram,  an  American  by  birth,  but  of 
H  Danish  family.  In  1830  tliere  were  6  hoinoeoputhio 
physicians  in  the  U.  States;  57  in  1835.  At  the  pr*«eu( 
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daj.  their  number  may  be  estimated  at  6,000  in  the 
U.  States,  and  4.U00  in  Europe. —  yVm.  H.  Watson. 
lloniieozo'ie^  a.  [Or.  homoios,  and  zdc,  lile.j  Reljit* 
ing  to,  or  conUiining  similar  forms  or  conditions  of  life. 

a.  [Or.  knvws^  and  gamos^  werllock.] 
{Hot.)  Having  rtowers  all  tubular,  similar,  and  perfect, 
as  in  E  (patoriuin,  Liatris,  <fec. 

Hoiiiog^an'g^liate^  a.  [Or.  /lowos,  and  gangglion,  a 
ganglion.]  {ZooL)  Pertaining  to  the  ganglionic  system 
in  animals,  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  gan¬ 
glions. —  M  tunder. 

lloino^e'neal,  llonioi;^e'iieous«  a.  [Fr.  homo- 
gent;  Or.  htunogtmes  —  /lo/ao.s,  same,  like,  and  genos. 
kind.  See  Genus.]  Of  the  same  kind,  genus,  or  nature; 
consisting  of  like  elements,  or  similar  parts. 

{Anat.)  Any  substance  or  part  made  up  of  similar 
parts,  as  the  lungs,  composed  of  an  immense  collection 
of  air-cells,  and  their  surrounding  tissue  ;  the  opposite 
of  hettrng^n>ious. 

Hotnoj^e'nealness,  IIonio^ene'ity%  Ifomo- 
g^e^iiebui^neSH*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  homo¬ 
geneous  ;  sameness  of  kind  or  nature, 
llonio^rapllic,  {hd-mo-graf’ik,)  a.  Using  a  single 
and  distinct  character  to  define  each  sound; — said  of 
a  particular  method  of  spelling  words, 
lloino^'raphy.  n.  [Or.  h-mios,  and  graphe.  writing] 
The  art  of  reproducing  copies  of  a  printed  work,  en¬ 
graving,  or  litliograph.  —  Worcester. 
Hoilioiop’totoii,  u.  [Gr.  honioinptntos.,  from  homnins^ 
like,  and  vln.d^y  a  falling.]  {Hhet.)  A  figure  in  whicli 
the  several  parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case 
or  witli  a  tense  of  like  sound.  —  Wright. 
Hoinoiou'sian,  n.  [Gr.  homoios^  like,  and  nusia, 
substance],  and  lloiuobu^siaii,  a.  [Gr.  hoinoa,  the 
same,  and  ousia,  substance.]  (Eccl  Hist.)  The  former 
of  these  terms  was  applied  to  tlie  Arians, and  the  latter 
to  the  Orthodox  party,  at  the  council  of  Nicgea,  a.  d.  325. 
The  Arian  war-cry  at  the  council  of  Seleucia,  Sept.  27, 
359,  was  Ilomoiousian. 

lloniol'o^ate,  V. a.  [Qv.  homologpd.l  (Law.)  Toap- 
provo  ;  to  allow  ;  as,  the  motiorj  is  homologated. 
lloiiiolo^a'iioii.  n.  [Gr.  homologos,  agreeing  with.] 
(Law.)  Oonftrmatiun  hy  a  court  of  justice ;  a  judgment 
which  the  execution  of  some  act  or  decree  rules. 

a.  ReIatiugori)ertaiuitig  to  homology. 
Hoiiit>lo$;;'ie?%lly,  adr.  in  an  homologicil  manner. 
Uoiliol'og'ize,  v.a.  To  determine  the  structural  re¬ 
lations  of. 

Uoiiii>l'o^oas,  a.  [Fr.  homologue :  Gr.  ho)7ios,  similar, 
and  logos,  ratio.]  Speaking  or  agreeing  together ;  assent¬ 
ing. 

(Geom.)  Applied  to  quantities  or  magnitudes  which 
correspond,  or  are  like  to  one  another. 

(Algebra.)  H.  quantities  are  those  which  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  or  subtracted  from  one  another. 

(Che.m.)  H  series,  are  series  of  chemical  compounds, 
the  formulae  of  wliich  differ  from  each  other  hy  one 
equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  (Cllj),  or  a 
multiple  of  these  numbers.  Ethers,  alcohols,  and  fatty 
acids  are  examples  of  II.  S. 

(Zool.)  Correspontlingin  structure  and  position.  Oven. 
lIOillt>lo;;i*«'%ph'i<.%  a.  [Gr.  homos,  and  graphein.  to 
write.]  Mtintaining  oquilihrium  or  justness  of  parts; 
preserving  relative  proporthm. 

Hoin'olo^UC,  n.  That  which  is  homologous  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  —  See  II<iM0i.0GY. 

Hoinorog'y,  n.  [Gr. agreement.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  homologous  or  correspoudeut ;  relation  ; 
affinity. 

(Anat.)  A  term  used  to  indicate  structural  corre- 
Bpondence,  while  the  term  analog//  is  employed  to  iu<li- 
cate  functional  resemblance.  Thus,  hy  homologue  is 
implied  “the  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function  ;  ”  while  hy  analogue 
we  understand  ‘‘  a  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which 
has  the  same  functions  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a 
different  animal.  ”  For  example,  the  wings  of  an  insect 
are  the  analngues  of  those  of  a  bat  or  bird,  but  not  the 
homologues;  while  tl>e  latter  are  homologues  with  the 
arms  of  man,  fore-legs  of  quaJruped.s,  and  the  pectoral 
fins  of  fishes. 

Hoinoin'alotiA,  a.  [Gr.  and  to  rise.] 

(Hot.)  .ii>plied  to  leaves.  &c.,  originating  all  rourni  an  or¬ 
gan,  but  directeii  or  curved  round  to  one  side  (»f  it.  Gray. 
lloini>illor|>hoiis,  {hom'mo-7nnr\fus,)  a  [Gr. 
and  mnrphc,  form.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  bodies  of 
the  same  order  when  uniform,  or  shaped  alike. 
Hoiii'oiiyin,  Hom'onynip.  n.  A  word  which 
agrees  with  anotlier  in  sound.  but<liflf  ts  in  signification, 
as  the  suh.stantive  bear  and  the  verb  bear. 
lloiiion'yiiioiis,  a.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  homonymns 
—  homos,  anti  onoma,  name.]  Having  the  same  name  or 
sound,  but  diifering  in  signification;  equivocal;  am¬ 
biguous. 

Hoinoii'ymoiisly,  adr.  In  an  equivocal  manner. 
]loiil<>ii'yiny„  n.  [Vr.  homonimie;  Gr.  hombnyoiia.] 
Sameness  or  identity  between  words  which  differ  only  in 
signification ;  ambiguity. 

Hoinobii'^iaii,  n.  antler.  See  Homoiou-ian. 

If  oail'oplioiie,  n.  A  character  orsymbolic  expression, 
wMiich  assimilates  with  another  in  sountl  or  lett'T. 
KloniO|>llon<»II.H.  (ho-mdro-nus,)  a.  [Gr.  homop’inno.^. 
of  the  same  tone.]  Expressing  similarity  of  soiinil  or 
letter  with  another  ;  as,  an  homnphnnous  inscription. 

(Mas.)  Having  the  same  pitch;  unisonal.  Two  or 
more  sounds  are  said  to  be  hoiuophonous  wdien  they  are 
of  exactly  the  same  pitch. 

Homopil'ony,  n.  {Mas.)  Sameness  of  sound — Sing¬ 
ing  or  chanting  in  unison  ;  — currelative  to  antiphony. 

Hoiiiop'ter,  Iloiiiop'terati,  n.  [Gr.  hom/is,  and 
pteron,  wing.]  (Zool.)  Due  of  the  Homoptera,  q.  v. 


Iloniop'tera,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  homos,  and  pteron.  a  wing.] 
(Z/fol.)  A  group  of  insects,  suleorder  Heniiptera,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  possessing  two  pairs  of  w’iugs,  usually 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  and  not  covered  by  scales ; 
and  by  liaving  tlie  ant  Tior  pair  of  the  same  substance 
throughout,  aiul  roof-like  when  folded.  The  mouth  is 
adapted  for  suction,  tlie  tongue  being  channelled,  and 
surrounded  hy  lancet-like  organs,  with  winch  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  plants  are  pierced.  Among  the  ..  are  the  Cica¬ 
das  (Fig.  o9>),  the  largest  of  the  group. 

Hoinop'toroiis,  a.  (Zool,)  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  homoptera. 

If  oiiioi'oiiouM,  a.  [From  Gr.  homos,  and  tonos,  tone.] 
Equable;  jiroceeding  in  the  same  tenor  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  having  the  same  sound. —  Worcester. 

Ifomot'ropaK  lloniot'ropoui^.  a.  [Gr.  homos, 
and  tropos.  direction.]  Having  a  turn  concurring  with 
the  direction  of  another  thing. 

(Bot.)  A  term  u.scd  in  describing  the  direction  of 
birds,  to  denote  anyone  having  the  same  direction  as 
the  body  to  w'hich  it  belongs,  but  not  being  straight. 

Iloni'otype,  n.  [Gr.  homos,  and  typos,  typo.]  (Anat.) 
The  correlative  in  (Uie  segment  with  any  given  part  in 
another  segment,  or  in  the  same  segment,  of  one  and 
the  same  animal.  Thus  the  frontal  hone  is  the  homotype 
of  the  superoccipital  bone;  the  humerus  is  the  homotype 
of  the  femur ;  the  parts  on  the  riglit  side  are  liomotypes 
of  those  whicli  are  repe.ited  on  the  left.  It  is  the  object 
of  serial  homology  to  determine  homotypal  pwrU. 

Iloino'wack.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

lloiu^,  Ifiiiiis^  or  Ifeni!^.  [.4nc.  Emesa,  or  Emissa.\ 
A  fortified  city  of  Syria,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Damascus,  about 
1 1  in.  from  the  River  Oasy,  or  Orontes  ;  Lat.  24°  17'  N., 
Lon.  37°3i'E.  Ik)p  about  20, 00i>. 

IIoniiiii'onl9is«  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  homo,  man.]  A 
<lwarf;  a  manikin  ;  a  little  man. 

lion.  Abbreviation  of  Honorable-,  UBod  as  a  prefix  to 
pr-jper  names. 

ffo'ii.’lil,  a  central  prov.  of  China;  area,  65,104  sq.  in. : 
jwp.  2.>,037,17i.  Its  cap.,  Kaiiung-fu.  is  situateil  on  the 
Yellow  River,  from  which  it  has  often  suffered,  the  river¬ 
bed  being  liere  elevated  above  the  adjacent  country.  It 
has  been  overflowed  19  times.  In  tiie  reign  of  Fuhi 
(2852  B.  c.)  it  w'as  the  capital  of  China. 

llonau'iir',  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coa.st  of  Tlindostan, 
pres,  of  Madra.s,  Lat.  14°  17'  N.,  Lon.  74°  30'  E. ;  340  m. 
S.K.  of  Bombay. 

IfoBi'cilt.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Y’uba  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  N.  of  Marysville. 

Ifoii'ctit  Creek,  in  California,  enters  the  Feather 
River  between  Butteand  Yubacns. 

lloii'da,  [Sp.  ourfa,]  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  on  the  Magd.ilena  River,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Bogota;  pop.  about  7,0O0.  —  The  hay  of  the  same  name 
lies  on  the  N.  coast,  Lat.  12°  2u'  N..  L'>n.  71°  50'  W. 

ffon'du,  a  buy  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  about  60  in.  W. 
of  Havana. 

If  oii'do  Creek, in  Texas,  enters  tlie  Rio  Frio  in  Bexar 
county. 

floii'do.  (Rio.)  or  Ttio  a  river  of  Y’lu  atan  and 

British  Honduras,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  25  m. 
S.E.  of  B  icalar. 

IIoii<lii'ras,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded 
N.  ami  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  S.  hy  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  S.W.  hy  the  repule 
lic  of  San  Salvador,  and  N.W.  hy  (iuatemala.  The  nquib- 
lic  lies  wludly  between  Lat.  13°  10'  and  10°  N.,  and  Lon. 
83°  11'  and  8^  47'  W.  Area,  58,168  sq.  m.  II.  is  divideil 
into  13  departments,  generally  named  after  their  cujii- 
tals,  such  as  Tegucigalpa  (cap.  of  tlie  republic),  Coniay- 
agua(former  capital;,  Nacaome,  Santa  Barbara,  Gracias, 
Yuro,  Juticalpa,  etc.  The  ports  on  the  Atlantic  sitle  are 
Trnxillo.  Omoa,  and  Port  Cortes,  forraei  ly  Caballos.  On 
the  Pacific,  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  the  republic  has  two 
ports,  San  Lorenzo,  and  tho  free  jiort  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anc-lntrage  and  salu¬ 
brious  climate.  Jl.  has  a  coast-line  of  400  miles  on  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  60  m.  on 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  large  size.  The  Cha- 
melicon.  Ulna,  Aguan  or  Roman,  Tinto,  Patuca.  and  Se¬ 
govia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  tlie  Choluteca,  Na¬ 
caome,  and  Goa.scoran,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca, 
are  tlie  principal.  In  phyMCal  character,  climate,  pro¬ 
duction  and  political  instiiutions,  11.  resembles  Guate- 
MAr.A.  7.t’.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
the  U.  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain.  The  population 
is  mostly  Imlian,  Tlie  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  al- 
mo>t  exclusively  occupied  hy  independent  tribes,  known 
under  the  general  names  of  and  Puya.c.  Por¬ 

tions  of  these  have  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  live  ill  good  understanding  with  tlieir  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon,  and  near 
Cape  Gracias,  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  a  mixed 
race  of  negroes  and  Indians,  best  known  as  Saynhos  or 
Sambo  Mosquitos,  corresponding  generally  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Mosquito  coa.st.  But  of  late  years  they  have 
been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more  vigorous  race 
of  the  Caribs,  descendants  of  the  Cauls  of  8an  Vincent, 
one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  who  were  deported  hy  the 
English,  to  the  mimher  of  5,000,  and  landed  on  the 
island  of  lluatan,  in  1796.  They  are  now  estimated  to 
number  about  30,000.  They  are  indn.strious,  active,  and 
provident:  a  portion  of  them  have  a  mixture  of  negro 
blood,  and  are  hence  called  the  black  Carilis.  They  still 
retain  their  native  language,  which  is  the  true  Carih  of 
the  islands,  although  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  speak 
Spanish,  as  well  as  a  little  English.  They  profess  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polygamists,  and  retain 
many  of  their  native  rites  and  superstitions. —  Hist.  H , 
discovered  bv  Columbus  in  1502,  was  conquered  by  one 
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of  Cortes’  associates  in  1523.  It  joined  the  republic  of 
Central  American  States  in  1821,  and  became  an  ind^ 
pendent  State  in  1»39.  The  present  constitution  was 
voted  in  1865.  The  president,  Gen.  Santos-Guardiola, 
was  assassinated  at  Coniayagua  by  Pablo  Agurcia,  com- 
inanderof  hisbody-guard,. Ian.  11,1862.  //.unitedagainst 
Guatemala  with  St.  .'Salvador,  under  Pres.  Carrera,  Mar. 
3, 1863.  OwingtomiJitary  reverses,  the  presiilent  Montes 
was  compelled  to  take  flight,  July  -0.  when  Joso  Maria 
Medina  was  jirovisionally  elected  in  his  stead.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  in  Feb.,  1804.  The  president  .Medina 
was  re-elected  in  1869  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  was 
subsequently  shot:  his  successor,  M.  A.  Soto,  was  elected 
in  1876.  Since  then  If.  luis  enjoyed  peace, and  with  it 
a  marked  improvement  in  her  career,  whicli  liad  hitherto 
been  one  of  continual  commotion.  I*i>p.  1880.  csi.  400,000. 

IIoiiBlii'rHHj  Buy  of*)  a  large  and  commodious  hay  of 
Central  America,  bet.  Cape  Honduras,  Lat.  15°  N.,  and 
Cape  Catoclie,  in  :il°  N.,  ut  the  extreme  E.  of  Yucatan, 
ffoiidu  ra^*  (British.)  See  Belize. 

Hone,  u  [Swfd.  and  Goth,  hen;  Jc(‘l.  hein;  probably 
allied  to  Gr.  alone,  a  whetstone.]  A  whetstone;  a  stone 
of  a  fine  grit,  used  lor  sharpening  tools  and  other  in¬ 
struments.  Tliey  are  usually  talcose  slate  of  very  close 
texture,  in  which  the  particles  of  silica  are  very  finely 
divid'-d  aiul  evenly  distributed.  Turkey  oil-stones  are 
saiil  lobe  the  best  of  all  the  hones,  and  are  obtained 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  best  after  these 
are  the  Arkai^sas  oil-stones  from  this  country. 

— V.  a.  To  strap  on  a  hone  ;  to  sharpen  ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor. 

Ifoiieoye,  {hi/-ne-oy',)ir\  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Ontario  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

H<m<‘Oye'  in  N.  I*.,  a  p  -v.  of  Monroe  co. 

Ifoiieoye'  I^ake,  in  New  York,  a  small  lake  in  the 
S  W.  part  of  Ontario  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  aht.  o  sq.  m. 

If  ones'llale,  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Wayne 
CO.,  abt  160  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg ;  pop.  about  3,800. 

Hone  ^late,  n.  See  Hone. 

Hoii'est,  a.  [Fr.  homiete,  from  Lat.  honestus  —  honor, 
honos,  iionor.  See  Honor.]  Full  of  honor;  ln>norable; 
reputable;  decent;  appr(*priate :  suitable.  —  Creditable; 
upriglit ;  just ;  fair  in  dealing  with  other-*^;  disposed  to 
act  with  fairness;  free  from  fraud. duplicity. or  trickiness. 

“A  prince  can  make  a  belled  kni^lu  .  .  . 

Butan  /loiiMt  mau'9  aboon  bii  might.”  —  Burnt, 

— Chaste;  virtuous;  faithful ;  pure. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.”  —  Shake. 

— Equitalile:  fair;  just;  trustw'orthy ;  as,  an  honest  bar¬ 
gain. —  Fair;  good:  unimpeachable. 

“An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told.”  —  Shaka. 

— Candid;  unreserved ;  frank ;  sincere  ;  inve.sted  with  truth. 

“  An  huneat  confession  is  good  for  the  soul.”  — Eng.  Proverht. 

— Prompted  by  pure,  just,  or  honorable  principles;  actu¬ 
ated  by  sincere,  equitable,  or  impartial  views;  as,  an 
h'/nest  endeavor,  an  honest  motive. 

Hoii'estly,  adv.  In  an  honest  manner;  truthfully; 
uprightly;  fairly ;  justly ;  equitably;  truly;  frankly;  as, 
to  act  or  live  honestly. 

If  on'e.sty,  n.  [Fr.  honntte.tl ;  Lat.  hone.stas,  from  honestus 
—  honor, h»nos,  honor.]  Stale  or  quality  of  being  honest; 
integrity;  uprightness  of  conduct;  fairness  of  disposition. 

(Bot.)  SeeLuNARiA. 

Iloiie'-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cryptotjenia. 

H<»ney*  (hon'e.)  n.  [A.  S.  hunig ;  D.  ami  Ger.  honig\ 
Heb.  delight.]  A  fluid,  or  semi-fluid  substance, 

very  similar  in  its  properties  to  sugar.  It  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  a  number  of  vegetables,  and  is  col¬ 
lected  by  different  kinds  of  bees  from  the  nectiferons 
glands  in  the  cup  or  chalice  of  flowers.  H.  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word,  however,  cannot  he  called  a 
purely  vegetable  production,  for,  after  it  is  collected  by 
the  proboscis  of  the  insect,  it  is  transmitted  to  tlie  suck- 
iug-sLomach,  or  honey-hag,  where  it  is  elaborated,  and 
alterwards  disgorged,  to  be  deposited  in  the  cell  of  the 
honeycomb.  When  the  bees  are  very  young,  the  honey 
undergoes  less  change  and  remains  nearly  white  ;  in  this 
state  it  is  called  virgin  honey.  At  all  times  it  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  plant  from  w’hich  it  has  been  de¬ 
rived.  Hence,  some  varieties  of  lioney  obtained  from 
the  azalea,  rhododendron,  &c.,  are  poisonous.  The  most 
w'holesome  kinds  are  derived  from  the  genus  Erica, 
called  heather-honey,  and  from  most  labiate  plants.  H. 
differs  much  in  color  and  consistence;  it  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  some  muci¬ 
lage,  from  whicli  it  derives  its  softness  and  viscosity. 
It  ferments  very  readily,  ami  yields  a  strong  vinous 
liquor  called  wieai/.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
yellow,  transparent,  and  of  the  con^istence  of  turpentine; 
the  other  white,  and  capable  of  assuming  the  solid  form, 
and  of  concreting  into  regular  spheres.  These  two 
species  are  often  united,  and  may  he  separated  by  means 
of  Jilcoliol,  which  dissolves  the  liquid  H.  much  more 
rapiclly  than  the  solid.  H.  is  the  production  of  most 
countries,  but  is  more  particularly  abundant  in  the 
iislaml  of  Candia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  H.  of  Sicily  appears  to  he  par¬ 
ticularly  high-flavored,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  island 
to  surpass  even  that  of  Minorca,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
quantity  of  aromatic  plants  which  overspread  that  part 
of  the  country.  This  //.  is  gathered  three  times  in  the 
year,  —  in  July,  August,  and  October.  It  is  found  by 
tbe  peasants  in  the  hollow's  of  trees  and  rocks.  The 
country  of  the  lesser  Hybla  is  now.  as  of  old,  chiefly 
celebrateii  for  its  honey.  H.  is  much  used  in  making 
preserves  and  confectionery;  and.  in  its  natural  state, 
to  put  on  bread.  It  is  also  used  as  a  demulcent  medi¬ 
cine  against  hoarseness,  catarrli,  Ac.;  and  externally  to 
promote  suppu/ation.  In  its  clarified  state,  it  is  used  to 
sweeten  certain  medicines.  It  is  more  aperient  and  de¬ 
tergent  than  sugar,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
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promoting  expectoration  in  disonlers  of  the  breast.  Fori 
these  anil  other  like  purposes,  it  is  often  mixed  with! 
vinegar,  and  boiled  down  to  a  pi’oper  consistence  over  a 
slow  fire,  when  it  forms  tlie  oxymel  of  commerce.  H.  \ 
was  one  of  the  first  articles  of  human  nourishment.  Tiie 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  were  Kupj)o8ed  to  live  on  milk 
and  H.  Aristotle,  and  several  other  learned  writers, 
and  probably  tlie  ancients  generally,  did  not  know  where 
H.  originally  came  from ;  ilmy  imagined  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  like  rain.  Fliny  wa.s  unable  to  decide  whether 
it  descended  from  the  lieavens  generally  or  from  the 
stars,  or  was  a  juice  Ibrmed  by  tlie  purification  of  the 
air.  and  afterwards  collected  by  bees.  In  all  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  much  importance  is  attached  to  H.  and 
the  care  of  bees.  Bee-keeping  is  a  branch  of  agriculture 
of  great  importance  in  some  of  our  States,  but  as  few 
bee-keepers  keep  an  account  of  tlie  product  of  their 
hives,  the  returns  of  the  yield  of  honey  are  very  imper¬ 
fect.  The  average  yield  of  //.  throughout  tlie  C.  States 
is  22*8  pounds  per  hive.  The  average  price  is  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  See  Hee. 

—Anything  sweet  or  luscious,  like  honey. 

*•  Matter  .  .  .  that  forever  mars  the  honey  of  hU  language."  Shak$. 

—  Sweet  one;  my  precious  darling;  dear  one; — a  word 
of  tenderness.  (Of  common  use  among  the  Irish.) 

“  Ah.  Katie,  my  honey,  your  eye*  me  bewilder.”  —.tfunyan. 
Iloiloy,  r.  n.  To  talk  fondly  or  soothingly  ;  to  ply  with 
endearments  or  soft  language;  to  flatter;  to  fawn;  to 
coax. 

Honeying  and  making  love  over  the  nasty  sty.** —  SJiake. 

—V.  a.  To  sweeten,  ns  with  honey;  to  make  agreeable. 

••  Honeyed  Hues  of  rhyme."  —  Byron. 
Ilon'ey-bay:,  The  stomach  of  a  honey-bee. 
Hoii'ey-boo,  n.  {/Cool.)  See  Hee. 
lIoil'eybrooR,  in  /Va/wy/rauia,  a  post  township  of 
t'hestiT  CO. :  pop.  in  1870,  l,y58 
lIoii'oy-bu;ezHr<l.  n.  {Zovl.)  A  species  of  hawk, 
Prrnis  apiroru.i. 

lloiiVy*coiiib,  (-Aom.)  n.  A  thick,  viscid,  tenacious 
substance,  formed  by  bees  into  he.xagoual  cells  for  re¬ 
positories  of  honey,  and  for  the  eggs  which  produce 
their  young.  —  See  IIbe. 

—  .\nythiug  liaving  little  cells  like  a  honey-comb. 
lloiiVy-coinbecl«  a.  Having  little 'fiaws,  cells,  or 

perforations  resembling  honey-combs;  as,  a  hurley^ 
combed  cannon.  ' 

lloii'ey  Creek,  in  lUinoh^  a  township  of  Ad.aius  co. ; 
pop,  about  l,2ul. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
in  Vigo  CO. 

— A.  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Henry  co. 

— .V  townsiiip  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Wliiteco. ;  pop.  about  4,50. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Belaw’ure  co. ; 
pop.  l,t»17. 

— .\  township  of  Tow’a  co. ;  pop.  1,023. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky  River  in 
Seneca  co. 

Honey  C’reek,  in  Mi<.^oun\  a  P.  0.  of  McDonald  co. 
Honey  C’reek,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  tlie  Wisconsin 
River  in  Sauk  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Sauk  co. ;  pop.  ot  township 
about  l.oUO. 

— A  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of 
Milwa  ukee. 

Honey  Cut,  in  .4/a6aaia,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co. 
Hon'ey-dew,  n.  A  sweet  substance  ejected  by  insects 
of  the  genus  Ahhis,  q.  v. 

— A  kiml  of  tobacco  sweetened  with  molasses,  kc.,  and 
caked  into  a  solid  ma^^s  ;  as.  a  plug  of  honey-itew. 
lloneyeci,  llonietl,  {hiin'id,)  a.  Covered  with 
honey  ;  containing  Inmey. 

— Sweet:  tend*-r:  suolhing:  as,  honeyed 
Hon>y»flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Meua.vihcs. 
Honey  Orovo,  in  Pennsylrajiia,  a  P.O.  of  diiniataco. 
HO!ipy  <4 rove,  in  7Vxa.<,  a  post-village  of  Kannin  co. 
Honey '^ftinle,  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  Cuckoo.  Cu~ 
cuius  itulicator.  which  inhabits  various  jiarts  of  Africa, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  curious  habit  of  guiding  the  na¬ 
tives  to  the  nests  of  wild  bees,  enticing  them  to  the  spot 
by  rtitting  before  tliem,  and  reiterating  a  peculiar  cry. 
Hoiiey-liarve.Hf,  n.  Store  of  honey  collected. 
Honey  I.<ake,  in  ('alifornia^  a  remarkable  lake  in  the 
N.K.  part  of  Lassen,  on  a  high  plateaiu  between  two 
ridges  of  the  Si«Tra  Nevada.  It  covers  an  area  of  aht. 
250  sq.  m.,  ami  though  it  h<is  no  visible  outlet,  it  is  said 
to  have  entirely  drie»l  up  in  1860. 

—A  to\vn>hip  of  La.ssen  co..on  the  above  lake;  pop.  abt.  600. 
Hon'eyleM><,  a.  Without  honey.  —  Shaks. 
Hini'ey-loeiist,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Glkditschia. 
Hon'ey-in  :>oii,  llon'ey-inontli,  n.  The  first 
month  after  marriage 

lloii'ey-iiioiitlied,  a.  Smooth-spoken;  glib;  per- 
suiisive;  8ofi^tongue<l. 

Hon'ey  in  S.  Carolina,  Si  post-village  of  Ander¬ 

son  district. 

Hon'ey  a  locality  in  Kansa-s  near  KIk 

Creek,  25  m.  S.  of  fort  Blunt.  A  sharp  action  of  two 
hour^duration  was  fought  here.  .Inly  17.  1863.  between 
6,000  Confederate  troops  under  Ocn.  Cooper,  and  3,000 
Union  men  conimandiMl  by  Gen.  Blunt.  Th»*  former  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat,  leaving  150  men  dea«l  on  the  field,  and  77 
prisoners,  besides  suffering  a  loss  of  400  men  wounded. 
National  loss  77  men.  of  whom  17  were  killed. 

Hon'ey •stal k,  {'Stawk\)  n.  'The  clover-flower. 
Hon'ey -tstone,  n.  2<ame  as  Mellite.  q.v. 
Hon'e.V-’^n<*ker,  n.  {/.ool.)  A  family  of  birds,  closely 
allied  to  the  Humming-birds,  TruchiliiUe,  and  peculiar 
to  New-llollatid. 


I  Hon'eysuekle,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Caprifoliace.®,  and 
i  Lonicer.a, 

,  Ilon'ey>jUCkle<l,  a.  Covered  with  honey- 

!  suckles  ;  as.  a  homysuckled  pi)rch, 

'  llon'ey»$iweet,  a.  Mellifluous;  sweet  or  luscious  as 
h<»ney. 

11  on'ey-ton4;*ueil,  (-W/ipii,)  a.  Soft  and  persua.sive 
<»f  speech. 

Hon'ey  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Page  co.,  abt. 
137  III.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Honey  Wuter,  n.  A  very  agreeable  perlume,  made 
by  dissolving  the  essential  oils  ol  perganiol,  cloves,  and 
lavender,  a  le\v  drops  of  attar  of  roses,  and  some  musk, 
inspirits  of  wine;  after  digesting  for  some  days,  and 
staining  with  Saunder's  wood,  it  is  filtered  and  fit  for  the 
toilet. 

Hon  Hour,  a  fortified  towui  and  seuport 

ot  France,  dept.  Calvados, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  to  Havre, from  which  it  is  6  m.  distant.  Manu  f. 
Lace,  hardware,  Imller,  and  alum.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor  sheltered  by  a  pier.  Pop.  10,361. 

Hon;;;,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  any  factory 
belonging  to  European  merchants  at  Canton.  Tlie  Hong 
merchants  were  ten  or  twelve  natives  who  were  llieonly 
ones  legally  entitled  to  trade  with  foreigners,  or  “  the 
outer  barbariaus.’’  Since  the  last  Cliine.se  war  (see 
Ciuna),  however,  the  facilities  for  trade  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  commerce,  instead  of  being  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Hong  merchants,  has  become  more 
general. 

lloaijg''-Koiig‘,an  island  of  China  in  the  Bay  of  Canton, 
L.  ol  Macao,  Lat.  22®  10'  N.,  Lon.  lll®50'  E. ;  are.a,'oZ  sq. 
111.  It  was  given  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Nan-Kin  in 
1812.  depends  on  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  lia.s 
^  ictoria  as  capital.  Pup.  160,UOO,  of  whom  about  1U,000 
are  Europeans. 

II  oiiicMl,  {hun'nitl.)  a.  See  Hon'ETed. 

Iloiii  soit  qui  iiiul  y  [0.  Fr.,  evil  be  to 

him  that  evil  tliiiiks.J  The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gakter,  q.  V. 

llonolti'lu,  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
island  of  Oahu,  ou  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  Lat.  21® 
18'  N.,  Lon.  167®  55'  IV.  It  is  a  station  for  whaliug-ves- 
sels,  an<l  the  residence  of  the  nominal  king  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  I.slaiids.  J*op.  14,852-  In  H.  are  to  he  I'ound  consuls 
from  the  U.  States  and  of  almost  every  European  natioH. 
H4>iior,  Honour,  (d/i'ar.)  n.  [bat.  honor,  honos  ;  Fr. 
honneur;  ll.  onore ;  Sp  /lomJr,  akin  to  Ir.  and 

probably  allied  to  Gr.  ainos,  praDe.]  Esteem,  respect, 
or  consideration  due,  or  paid,  to  worth  ;  higli  estimation 
or  praise;  —  when  used  in  reference  to  the  Creator, 
veneration;  reverence. 

*'  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lie*.’’  —  Pope. 

— Dignity;  exalted  place  or  rank;  distinction;  fame;  high 
moral  W’orth ;  true  nobleness  of  mind;  magimnimity ; 

—  more  e.specially  in  men,  probity;  integrity;  —  in 
women,  chastity;  purity. 

We  mutually  pledge  .  .  .  our  lives,  our  fortunci,  and  our  sacred 
honour.”  — Jefferson. 

— S  oni  of  meanness,  springing  from  the  fear  of  repronch  : 
assumed  appearance  of  nobleness ;  real  or  alTocted  nicety 
of  sense,  ns  regards  what  is  right,  just,  and  pri»per. 

“  The  jingling  of  the  guinea  help*  the  hurt  that  Honour  feels." 

Tennyaon. 

— .\ny  particular  quality  or  virtue  much  valued:  ilignity 
of  mien;  noble  appearance  ;  high  rank, and, sometimes, 
reputation;  that  which  honors. 

*•  He  gave  hU  Aoaour*  to  the  world  again."  —  Shake. 

— A  testimony  of  esteem;  any  expression  or  token  of  re¬ 
spect  or  higii  estimation ;  a  title  of  dignity  or  distinction  ; 

—  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  he  was  received  with 
military  honors. 

— An  ornament  for  the  person;  a  decoration  bestowed  and 
worn  as  a  badge  of  merit  or  distinction. 

*'  Man  .  .  .  bear*  hi*  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him.”— 5%aA^. 
— pi.  {Games.)  In  card-playing,  the  four  highest  cards,  or 
cmirt-cards — the  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave;  us,  (in 
Whist,)  two  by  honors,  an«l  the  odd  trick. 

— pi.  Ill  the  English  universities,  the  highest  academic 
prizes  or  distinctions;  as,  to  read  for  honors',  he  took 
honors  at  Cambridge,  &c. 

{Ptiud.  Lnio.)  A  seigniory  of  the  nobler  sort,  having 
several  infeiior  lordships  and  manors  dependent  upon 
it.  —  Burrill. 

//.  Court.  {FeiuJ.  Law.)  A  court  held  in  an  Imnor  or 
manorial  jurisdiction.  —  Chart  of  II.  See  Clliv.tLRT. 

li.  {Legion  of).  {Fr.  IHst.)  See  Leuio.s  of  Honor. 

//.  {Maids  of).  In  tlie  courts  of  European  t^overeigns. 
ladies  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  tiie  <]iteeu  wheu  she 
appears  in  public. 

Honors  (f  War.  ( Mil.)  Certain  stipulated  t<*rms  granted 
to  a  beaten  enemy,  by  which  ho  i.s  permitted  to  march 
out  of  a  fortre.-ss  or  town,  or  from  a  camp  or  a  line  of  in- 
trenchnients,  with  all  the  pomp  anti  pageantry  of  mili¬ 
tary  etiquette  The  term  is  also  used  to  signify  the  com¬ 
pliments  cifferetl  to  high  personages  or  military  heroes 
when  they  appear  Iiefore  a  body  of  armed  men,  or  such 
as  are  given  to  the  reiiiain.s  of  a  deceased  officer. 

Oide.  or  law  of  Inmor.  See  C  avvt.Rv,  Duelling. 

On  one's  honor,  nn  the  pledge  of  one’s  personal  honor; 
on  tlie  stake  of  tine's  moral  integrity:  in  Englaml, 

the  peers,  or  members  of  the  upper  house  of  p.irliHinent, 
give  llieir  ojiinions.  n«>t  under  oath,  hut  on  their  Jnmor. 

“  My  baud  to  tbee,  my  honour  on  my  promise." — Shake. 

To  do  the  honors.  T<‘  perform  the  duties  of  a  liost ;  to 
fihtiw  attention  and  civility  to  guests  or  visitors;  to  act 
the  part  of  a  guitle  or  cicerone. 

"  To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  wortl.”— 

— V.  a.  [Lat.  honoro;  Fr.  honorer,]  To  hold  in  esteem, 
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respect,  repute,  or  regard:  to  revere;  to  treat  with 
deference  and  8ubmis^ion  ;  and  when  employed  with 
reference  to  the  Almighty,  to  reverence,  to  manifest  the 
highent  veneration  for  in  words  and  actions,  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  exalted  thoughts  of,  to  worship,  to  adore. 

"  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.” — I  Peter  ii.  17. 

"All  men  should  /loaourthe  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 

John  V.  23. 

— To  dignify;  to  raise  to  distinction;  to  bring  into  fame 
or  notice;  to  elevate  in  rank,  station,  or  reputation;  to 
render  celebrated  or  illustrious;  to  exult;  to  treat  with 
due  ceremony,  civility,  or  attention. 

"How  lov'd,  bow  honour'd  once,  avail*  thee  Dot.*’— Pope. 

(C"W.)  To  accept  and  pay  when  due,  as  a  draft,  Ac.; 
as,  to  honor  a  bill  of  exchange. 

lloii'orablo,  ]loii'oiiraUlc«  a.  [Fr.  honorable.; 
Lat.  Uonorabilis.'\  Worthy  of  honor,  regard,  respect,  or 
esteem  :  holding  a  high  or  distinguished  rank  in  society; 
illustrious;  noble;  of  gentle  birth. 

"  Advance  your  name  and  honourable  family." — Shake. 

— Possessing  a  high  mind;  governed  by  a  nice  sense  of 
honor,  rectitude,  and  propriety;  actuated  by  a  strict 
regard  for  veracity,  probity,  and  fidelity. 

“  Caesar  was  an  honourable  man.’*— 5/ia*#. 

— Achieved  by  prowess  or  noble  actions:  conferring  honor, 
fame,  or  dignity  ;  as,  honorabU  wounds. 

Tblnk'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  nobleman 
Still  to  remember  wrongs?  " — Shake. 

— Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation ;  proceeding  from 
a  laudable,  fit, or  reputable  cause;  not  base;  not  meau; 
not  reproachful:  as,  an  honorable  motive. 

"  The  king'*  cause  i*  just,  and  bia  quarrel  honourable."— Shake. 

—  Honest:  fair;  open;  without  deceit  or  hypocrisy ;  equi¬ 
table;  as,  liis  intentions  were  perfectly  honorahlr. —  Not 
to  be  disgraced;  above  suspicion  of  wrong  or  ill. 

"  Let  her  descend,  my  chambers  are  honourable." — Shake. 

— Performed  with  marks  of  public  honor;  accompuuied 
with  testimonies  of  esteem  and  regard. 

"  Vouchsafe  her  an  honourable  loaib."—Speneer. 

— An  appellation  or  epithet  of  respect,  distinction,  or 
courtesy;  a.s,  the  lumorable  gentleman,  the  honorable 
senator,  the /ionora67«  court,  the  honorable  member. — 
Appropriate  or  becoming  persons  of  station  and  char¬ 
acter;  tending  to  support  dignity,  self-respect,  and  re¬ 
putable  position  in  life;  a.s.  an  honorable,  salary. 

llon'orablenesst^  lIon'oiirableiiesM/ n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  honorable  ;  distinction ;  elevation  of 
station;  eminence  of  reputation.  —  Fairness;  probity; 
integrity;  fi<lelity ;  moral  rectitude. 

Hon  orably,  Hon'oiirably.cufc.  In  an  honorable 
manner;  with  tokens  of  honor  or  respe<*t ;  ruagnani- 
nionsly:  generously ;  nobly ;  worthily;  justly;  equita¬ 
bly;  fairly;  reputably. 

"  Ye  god*,  why  did  I  not  more  honourably  starve?"—  Dryden. 

Hoiiora'riiini,  Iffoii'orary,  n.  [Lat.,  from  honos, 
hom»r.]  A  term  used  In  Europe  almost  synonymously 
with  pe,  and,  as  applied  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  to 
the  fees  tendered  to  the  professors  in  universities,  and 
to  medical  or  other  professional  gentlemen  for  their 
services.  It  was  originally  applied  solely  to  the  sJilaries 
of  great  officers  of  state,  whoso  service.^  it  was  consid- 
ereil  were  remunerated  only,  as  it  were, cau5a, — • 
a  shade  of  meaning  which  is  still  perceptible  in  the 
present  use  of  the  term. 

Ilon'orary*  a.  [Fr.  honoraire,  from  Lat.  honorarius.'] 
Possessing  a  title  or  position  of  dignity  without  perform¬ 
ance  of  services  or  pecuniary  recompense;  as,  an  howrr- 
ary  secretary  of  a  society.  —  Conferring  honor,  or  de¬ 
signed  siinpiy  to  bestow  honor  or  reputation;  as,  an 
honorary  degree. 

lloiiora'tiiH.  There  are  two  saints  of  this  name  in 
tlie  Roman  calendar.  The  first,  bishop  of  Arles  and 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lerius.  died  429.  Tlie  jccc- 
on<l,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  a  religious  writer,  was 
horn  about  420  or  4*25. 

Iloii'orer,  lloii'ourer,  n.  One  who  honors  or  re¬ 
veres.  (R.) 

Iloiao'riiiM.  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  born  384, 
became  emperor  of  the  We.st,  and  his  brother  Arcadius 
emperor  of  the  East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosius,  395; 
died,  after  being  shamefully  subjugated  by  the  Gotln* 
under  Alaric,  423. 

lIoiioritiM  Pope,  succeeded  Boniface  V.  in  625,  and 
governed  with  zeal  and  prudence.  D.  638. 

IIONORH  S  II.,  of  Bologna,  succeed^'d  Calixtus  II.  in  1124, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  Tliibauld  was  chosen  by  another 
party,  umler  the  name  of  Celestiii ;  but  he  resigned  the 
cliair  to  his  rival.  D.  1130. 

lIONORius  III.,  was  made  pope  after  Innocent  III.,  in 
1216.  I>.  1*227. 

Ib'NOR  US  IV.,  a  Roman, ascendeil  the  papal  chair  in  1285. 
He  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and  promoted 
the  crusades.  D.  I‘2s8. 

IIon'orlesH,  Iloii'ourless,  a.  Without  honor; 
unworthy  of  honor. 

Hood,  n.  [A.  S.  hod\  German  hut,  a  head-covering, 
from  hiiten,  hi  guard  ;  Saii.^k.  cAacf,  to  cover.  See  Hat.] 
A"  covering  for  tlie 
head  used  by  females. 

—  A  cowl ;  a  covering 
for  the  head  and 
shoulilers  worn  by 
monks. 

{Sports.)  In  falcon¬ 
ry,  a  covering  for  a 
hawk’s  head  or  eyes. 

— Anything  to  he  drawn 
over  tlie  head  to  cover 

it;  as,  the  hood  of  a  1308.  —  hoods. 
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cloak  or  sacque-laure.  —  A  fold  hanging  from  the  neck 
of  an  ac4ideinic  gown ;  as,  a  luaster-ot-ai'ts’  hood^  a  gradu¬ 
ate’s  hood. — Any  covering  resembling  a  hood,  or  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  a  hocnJ ;  as:  (1;  The  head  of  a  car- 
riige.  (2,  A  cowl,  often  iiiovabl»  on  a  pivot ;  as,  the  hood 
of  H  chiniuey.  (3)  Tlie  top  of  a  pump. 

[NaiU.)  Tlie  cover  or  porch  of  a  companion-way. 

— V.  a.  To  dress,  as  in  a  hood  or  cowl;  to  put  on,  as  a 
hood;  to  furnish  with  any  hood-shaped  appendage;  as, 
a  hoodfd  snake.  —  To  ojver;  to  blind;  to  hide;  to 
Conceal. 

“  While  i^race  is  sayicg,  I  ’ll  hood  mine  eyes.”  —  Shaks. 

Hood,  {hud.)  [A.S.  hud  ;  D.  lined.']  A  termination  em¬ 
ployed  in  tlie  composition  of  words  denoting  quality, 
condition,  character:  as  in  nianAood,  child/iood.  knight- 
hooiL  It  is  used,  sometimes,  after  the  German  style, 
i-heit.  -head,)  as  in  god/iea</,  maidenhead,  Ac. 

Hood,  R  ’BIN’,  a  chivalrous  outlaw  of  the  reign  of  Rich¬ 
ard  I.,  whose  exploits  in  Sherwood  Forest  are  the  sul>- 
jects  of  many  adinired  ballads.  All  the  popular  legends 
celebrate  his  generosity  and  skill  in  archery.  The 
principal  incidents  of  his  history  are  to  be  found  in 
Stow,  and  a  complete  coUection  of  the  ancient  poems, 
songs,  and  ballads  relating  to  him  was  published  by 
Ritson  in  17^5. 

Hood,  SxMCEL,  Tiscocnt,  ail  English  commander,  B. 
1726;  distinguished  in  several  actions  at  the  beginnini: 
of  the  war  against  France,  particularly  at  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Havre;  the  defeat  of  Admiral  I )e  Grasse  under 
Kodii»*y:  siege  of  Toulon  and  the  capture  of  Corsica; 
after  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital.  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  D.  1816. 

Hoi>d,  Th)M\S,  an  Engli>h  poet  ami  huinori>t,  B.  in 
London,  1798.  Early  in  life  apprenticed  to  an  engraver. 
H.  soon  neglected  that  art  and  applie^l  himself  wholly 
to  literature.  In  1S21  he  l>ecaiue  sub-editorof  the  ”  Lon¬ 
don  Magazine,”  and,  consequently,  a  member  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  coterie  of  writers,  including  Charles  Lamb,  Ilaz- 
litt.  Hartley,  Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Bowring,  Ac.,  whose 
utterances  s|K>ke  thruugli  its  pages.  In  1S‘.;6,  II.  brought 
out  his  irya'ww  amf  Odditifs.  and  in  IS’27  National 
TtUs.  In  the  latter  year  he  also  published  a  volume  of 
“Poems,”  among  which  appeared  the  exquisite  Pl-a  of 
the  Mids'ininter  Fairieji.  In  1830,  he  began  the  pubji- 
cation  of  the  <h:aic  Annual.,  which  continued  for  ten 
years.  In  the  ywir  following  appe;ired  his  Tyiney  H  //, 
a  novel.  Retiring  from  th&a*ditorial  chair  of  the  “New 
Monthly  Magazine,”  in  1843,  he,  the  next  year,  started 
“  Hood's  Mag  izine,”  which  flourishe<1  until  his  decease. 
In  this  year,  too,  he  gave  to  the  world,  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  “  Punch,”  his  immortal  Song  nf  the  NVtiW,  along 
with  its  eciircely  less  powerful  sister-poem,  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs.  While  on  a  s'ck-bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose,  H.  received  from  the  English  govt,  a  pension  of 
$5iXl  per  annum,  which,  after  his  death  in  1845,  wiis 
Continued  to  his  widow.  The  best  editions  of  H.'s 
works  published  in  this  country  have  been  published  in 
Boston,  one  in  4  vols.,  1S56,  and  another  in  Professor 
Child's  e<lition  of  the  British  Poets,  (4  vols.,  l8o9.) 

Hootl'ed*  a.  I  Bot.)  Homi-shaped. 

If  oofre€l«snaUe.  n.  (Zoui.)  See  Vipebid.e. 

Hood  in^s«  lIood  in^-eiidH*  n.  ;>f.  (Aai^^.)  The 
ends  of  planks  which  fit  into  the  rabbets  of  thestem- 
and  8tern-p'«:>ts  of  a  ship. 

Hood  leiss.  a  Without  a  hood. 

Hood'iiiaii*bliiid, ».  (Games.)  Same  as  Blindm  \x‘s- 
bl  pp.  q.v. 

Hood'-iiioiild.  Hood'-inouldin;^.  n.  (Arch.) 
A  hand  or  string  over  the  head  of  a  door,  wimlow,  or 
other  opening,  in  a  mediaeval  building;  so  called  from 
its  enclosing,  as  within  a  hood,  the  inferi(»r  niouldiugs 
and  the  opening  itself.  The  character  of  the  mouldings 
differs  slightly  in  Norman  and  Pointed  architecture; 
being  in  the  former  merely  a  fillet  accompanied  by  a 
splay,  often  ornamented  with  a  billet  and  zigzag;  aud 
in  the  latter  an  ogee  mouMing  with  a  hollow  on  the  side 
of  the  tnicery.  In  the  English  and  tl>e  Perpendicular 
styles,  the  H.-M.  are  often  terminatml  by  bra*  kets, 
shields,  or  hea  ls.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  to  the/aM  or  label-niouUling^(i\.\.)  (Called 
also  drip-done.) 

Hood  Ri%'er,in  Oregon  7>m7ory.  enters  the  Columbia 
River  ill  Wjisco  co.,  about  2.5  m.  W.  of  Dallas  City. 

Hood*$i  Canal,  or  Cmanxri.,  in  Washington  Tet  ritnry, 
a  narrow  inlet  extending  S  W.  from  Admimltv  Inlet. 

HoodN  in  MaryUni'l^  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

Hood*«i  River.  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  enters 
Coronation  Gulf  alMuit  Lat.  109^  W. 

Hootl  wink.  r  a.  [^Hfody  aud  lomA:.]  To  blind  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  eyes  of. 

*•  We  will  bliod  and  hoodfcink  him.” — Shakx. 

—To  cover:  to  hide.  —  To  deceive  by  externa!  disguise;  to 
impose  on  by  practising  on  credulity  or  plastic  dispo¬ 
sition. 

“  His  wife  hoodvcinktd  him  U)  her  infamy.”— C<ir<w. 

Hoof,  n. ;  pL  Hoops,  and  (but  rarely)  Hooves.  [.\.  S. 
hof  hdfe;  D.  hoef ;  Dan.  hoc;  Get.  huf ;  Gr.  hopfe.  a 
tool,  implement ;  pi.  liariiess,  armor.)  The  horny  suit- 
stance  that  sliieltls  or  defends,  covers  or  terminates  the 
feet  of  cerbiin  animals,  as  the  horse,  Ac. — .\n  animal ;  a 
b^t;  —  hence,  by  implication,  any  part,  remains,  or 
trace  of  a  ho*>fed  thing. 

— r.a.  To  walk  as  cattle,  (r.)  —  Webstar,  after  W.  Sc'^itt. 

Hoof-bound,  a.  {Firriery)  term  denoting  that 
the  horse  or  other  hoofed  animal  has  a  pain  in  the  fore¬ 
feet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and  contraction  of  the 
horn,  which  often  occasions  a  lameness. 

Hoofed,  (Aoq/lf,)  a.  Having  hoofs;  furnished  with 
as.  hoofed  qumlrupeds. 

Hoofle^s,  a.  Without  hoofs. 


Hoog'hly,  (hoog'ly,)  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal, 
cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Hooghly.  *23  m.  N.W.  of  CalcutLi;  pop.  16.400. 

Hoo;f  ll'ly.  (Tlie,)  a  river  of  India,  in  Bengal,  formed 
by  tile  junction  of  two  W.  branches  of  the  Ganges.— See 
Gv.nges. 

HooU,  n.  [A.  S.  hoc.,  hooc ;  D.  haac ;  Dan.  hage;  Teel. 
haki;  Heb.  chakka,  akin  to  Lat.  crooked,  and  Gr. 

angkos,  a  bend.)  .\  piece  of  iron,  or  otlier  metal,  bent 
into  a  curve  for  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  any¬ 
thing;  as,  a  fisli-/i*/oA,  a  hat-AooAr,  a  boot-AooV,  a  tenter- 
hook,  a  pntdiook,  a  l>oat-7ioo^,  Ac. — Tliat  which  catches  ; 
a  trap:  a  snare;  a  spring:  as,  “that  hook  of  wiving.** 
(Sltaks.)  —  An  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with :  asickle: 
as,  a  reaping-/iooA',  a  bill  hook.  — That  part  of  a  hinge 
which  is  fixed  or  inserted  in  a  post  or  upright.  —  Au  ad- 
vantHg**:  a  catch  ;  a  haul.  (Vulgar.)  ; 

(.NumL)  In  a  ship,  a  forked  timber  placed  on  the  keel.  ) 

(J/ac/i.)  An  eccentric  hook.  See  V-hook. 

(Agnc.)  An  English  provincialism,  signifying  a  field  1 
sown  two  years  successively.  —  Ainsworth.  ] 

— pl.  The  protuberant  parts  of  the  thigh-bones  of  c*.t-' 
tie.  (Sometimes  c;ille<l  hoohd)on*s.) 

By  hfok  or  crook.,  one  way  or  other;  by  any 
or  method,  direct  or  indirect. 

Off  the  hooks,  unhinged  ;  perturbed  ;  disordered  ;  out 
of  temper. 

“She  wa^  .  .  .  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  mooatrous  bar^  to 
b«  pleased  agaia.”— Z'ActraHj/e.  j 

On  one's  own  hook,  on  one’s  own  account ;  self-respc  J- 
sible;  by  one's  self.  (Colloq.  aud  vulgar.) 

— I'.a.  To  catch  with  a  hock  ;  to  seize  and  draw,  as  with 
a  hook;  as,  to  hook  a  salmon.  —  To  draw,  entice,  or  p.’o- 
cure  liy  artifice  or  stratagem:  to  entrap;  to  eusna/e; 
as,  “  Her  I  can  hook  to  me.*’ — Shaks. 

— To  purloin:  to  pilfer;  to  steal;  to  rob;  as,  to  hook  a 
purse.  (Cant.) 

To  hook  it.  to  make  one’s  escape  ;  to  decamp ;  to  elope ; 
as,  he  htKflced  it  home.  (Vulgar.) —  To  honk  on,  to  fas.en. 
fix,  or  attach  by  means  of  a  hook.  —  (Much.)  To  connect  i 
the  valve-gear  with  the  locomotive-engine,  so  as  to  give 
automatic  motion  to  the  vahes. 

— r.  n.  To  be  curved:  to  bend  in  a  semi-elliptic  manner. 

Hook,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexiord, 
forming  the  8.  extremity  of  tlie  peninsula  which  pri>- 
tects  the  Waterford  harbor.  On  its  S  point  there  is  an 
ancient  and  curious  tower,  now  used  as  a  light-house. 

Hookah,  n.  See  Pipe. 

Hooked,  (/iooAtL)  a.  Possessing  the  form  of  a  hooK: 
curvated.  —  Furnished  with  u  hook  or  hooks;  as,  a 

hotfked  chariot.”  —  Milton. 

Hook'ediiess.  n.  Incurvation;  state  of  beiug  bent 
seiui-elliiitically,  or  like  a  hook. 

Hook'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hooks. — (Naw^.)  i 
A  fishing-smack;  a  small  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Dutch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

Hook  er,  Joseph,  an  American  general,  b.  at  Old  Had¬ 
ley,  Nov.  13,  1813.  Entering  West  Point  Academy  in 
1^3,  he  graduated  in  1837,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  ’2d  Lieutenant  in  the  Ist  U.  S.  Artillery.  He  served 
first  during  the  Florida  War,  and  afterwards  on  the  N. 
Frontier,  where  he  was  ajipointed  to  the  rank  of  1st 
Lieutenant.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War, 
H.  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  P  F.  *Smitli, 
aud  di>tiuguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
Sc'pt.  21-23,  1846,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  Captain. 
During  the  succeeding  coufiicts  at  Contreras.  Cheru- 
busco,  Molino  del  Key,  and  in  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tep’H:.  he  also  bxik  an  active  part;  but  in  1853,  resign¬ 
ing  his  commis.siou,  he  settled  upon  a  farm  near  Sonoma. 
California.  In  1858  he  Wiis  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Military  Roads  in  Oregon,  aud  surveyed  a  line  from 
Stillicome  to  the  49th  parallel  on  the  E.  bank  of  Puget 
Sound,  ill  Washington  Territory.  From  1^59tol.S61  he 
was  Colonel  of  the  California  Militbi,  and  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war  was  appointed  Brig.  Gen. 
of  L.  S.  Volunteers,  and  assigue<l  to  the  defence  of 
Wasliingtou;  he  was  afterwards  engagecl  in  the  Siege  of  : 
\urktown,  ami,  in  May,  1S62,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ^ 
Mjij.  Gen.  of  Volunteers.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of 
M  illiamsburg.  Fair  Oiks.  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
in  many  oilier  less  important  engagements  taking  place  i 
between  May  and  August,  1862,  liis  conduct  firmly 
tjibli>hed  his  right  to  the  sobriquet  of  *’ Figliting  Joei 
Hooker,”  given  him  by  his  soldiers.  In  the  Northern 
Virginia  Campaign  Gen.  H  commanded  a  division,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Bristoe  Station.  Manassiis. 
and  Chantilly.  At  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
.\ntielain  he  was  in  command  of  the  right  w’ing  of  the 
army,  and  took  so  distinguished  a  part  in  these  impor¬ 
tant  actions  as  to  elicit  the  highest  praise  from  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  lu  the  latter  battle  Gen.  //.  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  foot,  but  by  Nov.  10,  however,  he  was 
again  in  the  field,  and  assigned  the  command  of  the  5th 
Corps.  Soon  after  he  wa.s  placeil  in  command  of  the 
Centre  Grand  Division,  and  finally  of  the  entire  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  which  capacity  he  was  ])reseiit  iii 
the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Kelly’s  Ford,  and  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Between  Get.  186:3.  and  .May.  18-4.  Gen.  H. 
was  engaged  in  the  operation.s  about  Chattanooga,  tak¬ 
ing  a  cofispicuons  part  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Valley, 
the  capture  of  Lookout  .Mountain,  and  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  On  Jan.  28,  1864,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  “  for  the  skill,  energy,  and  endurance 
which  first  covered  Wasliintfton  and  Baltimore  from  the 
meditated  blow  of  the  advancing  aud  p*»werful  army  of 
rebels  led  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.*’  In  the  invasion  of 
Georgia  he  commanded  the  20th  Corps  (Army  of  the 
Cumberland),  and  took  part  in  the  combat  at  Mill  Creek 
Gap,  and  the  battles  of  Resjicca  and  Dallas,  liesides  that 
memorable  approach  to  Pine  Mountain,  .May  26  to  July 
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2,  which  was  marked  by  almost  dally  severe  engage* 
nieiits.  Then  followed  in  r.ipid  successiuti  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  the  Chattahuochie ;  the  actions  near 
Atlanta;  the  combat  of  Pe.ach  Tree  Creek :  and,  finally, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta.  From  Sept.  *28,  1864, 
to  July  5. 1865,  Gen.  II.  was  in  command  of  the  N«u*thern 
Dept.,  with  his  he.olquarters  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  He 
retired  frnni  active  service,  at  his  own  request,  on  full 
rank  of  Maj.  Gen.,  Oct.  15. 1S6S.  D.  Oct.  31,  1879. 

Hook'er.  Ri'  hard,  an  English  divine,  b.  in  Derbyshire, 
1564.  He  took  orders  about  1581,  and  soon  after  mar¬ 
ried  Joan  Churchman,  w  ho  brought  him  no  beauty,  nor 
money,  uor  peace.  After  holding  some  minor  preferments 
he  was  named  Master  of  the  Temple,  in  1585.  Theconlro- 
verry  in  which  he  was  there  involved  with  the  Puritan, 
Walter  Traversf  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  project 
cf  his  great  work,  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Plity. 
For  quietness  and  leisure  in  its  composition,  he  removed 
to  Boscombe,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1591,  whence  four  years 
after  he  went  to  Bishopsbourne,  in  Kent,  and  hestmght 
no  higher  preferment.  Four  books  of  his  “  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity  *’  were  published  in  1594.  a  fifth  in  1597,  and 
the  last  three  after  his  death.  Its  profound  philosoph¬ 
ical  groundwork,  its  vast  learning,  and  dignity  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  style,  have  given  it  a  place  among  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  English  prose  literature.  D.  1600.  His  life 
was  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Hooker.  Sir  IVillum  Jackson,  an  English  botanist, 
B.  at  Norwich,  1785.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  soon  chose  botany  for  bis  special 
pursuit.  Between  lSOO-1814  he  made  extensive  travels 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants  and  became  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  of  Iiis  day.  He  was  knighte<l  by  King  William 
IV.  in  18:36,  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  Director 
of  tlie  Kew  Gardens.  His  botanical  works  are  very 
numerous  and  of  standard  authority.  Among  them  are 
his  Tour  in  Iceland.  Mu^cologia  Britannica,  Flora  ScfiU 
ica.  Exotic  Piora,  British  Fiora.  and  leones  Eilicum,  the 
last  published  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  GreviJle.  H.  was 
F.R.S.,  a  vice-president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  Oxford, 
D.C.L.,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  D.  1865. 
—  His  son.  Joseph  Dalton  H.,  b.  1816,  is  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
tinguished  botanist. and  authorofinaiiy  valuable  works. 
He  has  succeeded  bis  father  as  Director  of  the  Kew  Gar- 
den.s. 

Hook'er,  in  lUinois,  a  post-oflBce  of  Shelby  co. 

Hooker,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Ii€>oker,  in  I^nnsylrania,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Hooker,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Trempealeau  co. 

Hook'erstowii,  in  Sorth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  abt.  82  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Hook'ersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Hook'ey.  n.  ((?am«.)  Same  as  Hockey, 7.  r. — Blind 
Hookey.  (Games.)  See  Blind  Hookey. 

Hook'-laclUer.  n.  A  ladder  with  hooks  at  one  end, 
used  at  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Hook*>motion.  n.  (Mach.)  A  valve-gear  in  a  steam- 
engine  reversed  by  V-h(M»ks. 

If  ook'-nosecl.  (-nozd,)  a.  Having  a  curvated,  aqui¬ 
line  or  Ronmn  nose;  hawk-nosed. 

Hook  n.  pl.  (Carp.)  Taper  iron  pins,  only 

w  ith  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor  to¬ 
gether. 

Hook 'set.  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Mer- 
nmac  co.,  on  the  .Merriinac  River,  nbt.  9  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Omcord:  pop.  abt  1,600. 

lIook«4  Point,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

llooks’tovi  ii.  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Baltimore  co. 

Ilooks'towii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Beaver  co.,  abt.  242  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg ;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

Hook'y,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  full  of  books. 

Hoop.  n.  [A.  S.  hCp.ix  band  made  of  osiers;  D.  and 
Fleiii.  hoep,  a  ring,  the  band  of  a  cask.  Probably  allied 
to  Conp,  q.  i«.]  That  which  goes  round  about,  binds,  or 
fastens:  a  ring:  anything  circular. 

“  A  qu&rrel .  . .  About  a  hoop  of  goM,  a  psUrv  ring.”  —  Shfik*. 

— A  band  of  wood  or  metal  use<l  to  confine  and  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  staves  of  casks,  kegs,  tubs,  Ac.,  or  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes. —  A  fartliingale ;  a  circular  frame-work 
of  some  elastic  material,  as  whalebone,  steel,  Ac.,  used 
for  expanding  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress ;  crinoline. 

”  .All  that  hoop$  are  good  for  is  to  clean  dirtj  shoes,  and  (o  kee^ 
the  fellows  at  a  distance  '*  — AicAard^on. 

— A  quart  pot  or  drinking  measure.  The  original  quart 
pot  of  our  ancestors  was  bound  with  hoops  (usually 
three)  after  the  manner  of  a  cask,  so  that,  when  filled 
wiih  liquor,  each  drinker  would  take  his  /loqp,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  contained  between  two  hoops 

— .\n  old  mi'HSure  of  capacity,  or  dry  measure,  containing 
from  one  to  four  pecks,  Jis  variously  estimated. 

— r.  a.  To  fa.sten,  bind,  or  confine  with  h«M»p8:  as,  to  hoop 
H  barrel.  —  To  encircle:  to  surround;  to  clasp. 

— r.  n.  To  drive  with  a  shout,  yell,  or  outcry;  to  pursue 
with  a  halloo.  — To  call  by  a  wiiooping  shout  or  cry. 

Hoop.  n.  A  shout;  a  who<ip;  a  hoarse  call. 

(Zool.)  See  Hoopoe. 

— r.  n.  [See  Whooe.]  To  hoop:  to  utter  a  loud  cry;  to 
emit  a  particular  sound  of  voice  by  way  of  call  or  hue 
and  cr}’;  to  halloo;  to  shout.  (More  correctly  written 
Whoop.) — To  whoop  or  cough,  as  in  the  whooping-coiigh.- 

Hoop'er.  w.  One  who  ho*qj.-?  casks,  tubs,  Ac. ;  a  cooper, 
(Zool.)  The  Wild  Swan.  Cygnus  ferus. 

Hoop  er.  John,  an  English  martyr  of  the  reformation, 
B.  in  Somersetshire.  1495.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Worcester  by  Edward  VI. ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  was  required  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  on  his  ra* 
fusal  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  1565. 

Hoop  er,  Wilu.am.  See  Supplement. 
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Hoop'er's  Vall^^y,  in  New  Tork.  a  P.O.  of  Tioga  co. 
lloop'er^ville,  in  Maryland^  u  P.  O.  of  Dorchester  co. 
Hoop'in^-coii$;:li.  \Vh()opi\o-couoh,  n.  {Med.)  A 
cough  in  which  the  patient  iioops  or  wiioops  with  a  deep 
inspiration  of  hreatli.  On  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
cough  attending  this  disease,  the  term  j^erUissis  has  been 
applied  to  it;  and  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  ihe 
cough  in  paroxysms,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
“chin  ’*  or  kink  cougli.  seems  to  liave  t»een  un¬ 

known  to  the  ancients,  as  no  mention  of  it  is  inajle  in  tlie 
medical  works  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Aruhians.  It 
has,  liowever,  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  ami  on  account  of  its  fre<|uent  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  danger  with  which  it  is  often  accom* 
panieil,  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  physicians  con¬ 
siderably.  The  symptoms  comtnenee  with  a  simp’e 
catarrh,  indic.ited  by  a  cough,  and  the  expectoration  of 
a  limpid  fluid  ;  by  redness  of  the  conjunctivse,  a  walrry 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils:  iioarsciiess.  am) 
occasional  snee/dng.  These  symptoms  are  generally  a4 - 
companie<l  by  sliglit  feverishness,  ami  the  pati»-nt  is 
low-spirited  and  languid  Thus  far  the  disease  closely 
resembles  a  common  coi«l ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  one 
or  two  weeks,  the  character  of  the  affection  changes. 
The  fits  of  coughing  become  more  long  and  frequent ;  a 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  larynx  ami  trachea  accom- 
>:inies  each  fit,  during  which  the  inspirations  are  irregu- 
ar,  especially  in  the  case  of  chihlren,  whose  faces  bear 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  fear.  When  the  fit  comes 
on,  they  cling  firmly  to  the  persons  or  objects  near,  anci, 
if  asleep,  start  up.  The  efforts  of  coughing  then  be<’ome 
so  nipid  and  violent, as  to  take  away  the  breath:  during 
the  intervals,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  inspiratory 
movements,  excepting  at  times  when  tlie  cough  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  peculiar  whooping  sound,  which  lavs  given 
this  disesise  its  common  name.  In  young  children,  hoop¬ 
ing-cough  often  becomes  complicated  with  other  diseases. 
The  most  common  complio-ition  witli  chihlren  at  the 
breast  is  cerebral  congestion,  giving  rise  to  violent  con¬ 
vulsions.  H.-O.  prevails  jis  an  epidemic  disejise.  and 
children  from  birth  ti  the  period  of  second  dentition 
are  chiefly  liable  to  it.  Adult  persons,  however,  are  not 
exempt  from  it,  and  it  sometimes  happens  in  old  ago. 
The  disesise  is  very  contigioii.s,  and  when  it  once  finds 
admission  into  a  house,  very  few  young  persons,  who 
have  not  had  it  previously,  escape.  It  rarely  affects  the 
same  individual  twice,  altliough  this  sometimes  occurs. 
H.-C.  is  a  very  fatal  malady;  it  is  readily  di>tin- 
gnisbed  from  any  other  disease  by  the  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  cough.  Hitherto,  ncj  treatment  of 
hooping-cough  has  been  discovertHl  by  which  its  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  arrestetl,  its  severity,  however,  can  he 
mitigatctl.  an«l  itvS  duration  diminished.  It  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  run  a  certain  course,  which  often,  in  spite  of 
skilful  treatment,  may  be  long.  The  administration  of 
emetics,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disea.«e,  is  often 
efficsicious;  and  tartar  emetic,  on  account  of  its  easy 
solubility  and  certain  action,  seems  to  be  best  suited  f<ir 
the  purpose-  In  protnicled  cases,  nothing  appears  to 
be  so  effective  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  cough  as  change 
of  air,  which  fre<piently  succeeds  when  all  other  meth¬ 
ods  have  failed.  The  «li**t  should  always  be  of  the 
mildest  description  at  the  commencoineut.  but  after¬ 
wards  it  is  advantageous  to  adopt  a  more  tonic  and 
nourishing  regimen. 

lIoo|>'oe«  Uoopoo,  Hoop,  n,  (ZotV.)  The  common  name 
of  the  insessorial  birds  comprising  the  genus  Upupa^ 
fam.  Certhiade.ie.  The 
species  are  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia, 

Australia,  and  Africa, 
ami  are  generally  re- 
markalde  for  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  plumage.  U. 

the  common  If. 

(Fig.  1309),  is  an  Afri¬ 
can  bird,  a  summer 
visitint  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,  found  also 
in  some  parts  of  A«la. 

It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  missel-thrush;  its 
plumage  exhibits  a 
fine  mixture  of  white, 
buff,  and  black  :  and 
it  has  a  large  crest  of 
two  parallel  rows  (ff 
feathers.  The  If.  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  very  frequent  iitteranceof  alow, 
soft  sound  resembling  the  syllable 
Iloop'polo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ross  co. 
Hoop'-skirt,  lloop^-pet'tiooat*  n.  Same  asj 
CfllNOLINE,  q.  V. 

lloorii.  (haarn,)  a  fortified  seaport  of  N.  Holland,  on  | 
the  Znyder-Zee,  20  m.  N.  E.  of  Amsterclanj.  ManuJ'.l 
Woollen  cloths  and  carpets;  ship-huilding  is  also  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pup.  11,000.  ] 

Iloo'sHC  Tunnel,  in  MaskucfiuseUt.  See  this  beading  j 
in  Supplement.  ! 

lloo'^ic,  in  New  Tnrky  a  post-township  of  Rensselaer' 
co.,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Troy;  pf>p.  about  9,000. 
lloo'sie  Fall«,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  CO.,  aht.  35  m.  N.E.  of  .Albany:  pop.  abt.  1.300. 
Iloo'sio  (or  Hoo'sac)  Rivor,  in  Mn^$achufietts. 
I>raionf,  and  New  York.  Ri.sing  in  Berksliire  co.  of  the 
former  State,  and  flowing  N.W.  through  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  it  enters  New  York  in 
Rensselaer  co.,  and  joins  the  Hudson  River  about  15  m.{ 
N.  of  Troy,  in  Washington  co.  ' 

Hoo»*lor,  {hoo'zher.)  n.  An  appellation  given  to  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  (American.)  { 
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lIoot«  r.  n.  [Fr.  huer;  most  probably  formed  from  the 
souml.]  To  utter  a  cull  or  shout  in  contempt;  to  hiss 
or  cry  out  against  in  derision. 

‘‘Atheism  .  .  .  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven." — Coleridge. 
— To  cry  or  make  a  sound  like  that  emitted  by  an  owl. 

"  The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hooU."  —  Shake. 

— To  drive  with  shouts  and  cries  uttered  in  contempt  or 
disapprobation  :  as,  to  htwl  a  traitor. 

— n  A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt,  derision,  or  disapproba¬ 
tion  ;  aa,  “  the  hoot  of  the  rabble.”  —  (jlanrilU. 

in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Upson  co., 

'  alM>ut  12  in.  S  E.  of  Thonuiston  co. 

lIovVii«  «.  [See  IIe.wes.]  a  disea.«e  in  the 
i  stomachs  of  cattle,  caused  by  inflation  of  the  gases 
•  thrown  off  by  an  excess  of  green  f*>dder. 

,  Ilov'<*li,  a.  Suffering  from  the  disease 

calletl  hoove,  or  horen.  as  cattle. 
lloovVrx ville,  in  Marylandy  a  poat-office  of  Anne 
.Arunclel  CO. 

lloozier  Grove,  (hof/zher.)  in  7maa,  a  village  of  Linn 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

Hop,  e.  n.  hoppan  ;  D.  'hujpelen  ;  Qer.  hup/en  ; 

Dan.  hopjH  ;  W.  hobelw,  to  hop,  to  caper.  See  IIiP.]  To 
skip:  tojump;  to  leap  or  spring  on  one  leg ;  to  spring 
fiu'ward  by  leaps  ;  to  skip,  as  birds. 

*•  CompauioDS  of  the  spriog,  hopping  from  spray  to  spray. '■i)rycZen. 
— To  limp ;  to  halt  in  one’s  gait ;  to  walk  lame. 

**  The  limpiog  smith  .  .  .  hopping  here  aod  there.”  —  Drgden. 
— To  dance  :  to  caper  ;  a.**,  t  >  hop  the  mazurka. 

—u.  A  jump ;  a  leap  ;  a  spring ;  a  caper  on  one  leg. 

**  i  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards  at  a  hep,  step,  aud  jump." 

A(ldi*oi%, 

— An  jmpnn’ised  dance;  also,  and  in  a  vulgar  sense,  a 
dancing-assembly;  a  ball. 

Help.  n.  [D. ;  Be]g.finppe;  Fr.  houhUm ;  Oer.  hopfm, 
from  haupt.  head,  top.  with  reference  to  tlie  clinibing 
nature  of  the  plant.)  {Hot.)  A  climbing  plant,  the 
flowers  of  which,  also  called  hopSy  are  used  in  brewing. 
—  See  IIUMfLUS. 

— The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. —  See  Hip. 

— V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  hops. 

“  Brew  in  October,  and  hop  it  for  long  keeping." —  Jforiimer. 

— V  n.  To  gather  hops;  to  collect  the  hop  harvest. 
Ilopall'ka,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
65  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

If op'-biii<L  n.  The  stalk  on  which  hops  grow. 

II  op  RottOiii,  in  PennsylvaniUy  a  post-village  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  co. 

llopo,  71.  [.A.S.  hopa  ;  Dr.  hoop  ;  Dan.  haah ;  Ger.  hojff- 
nung ;  akin  to  Gr.  opeuo,  fur  opipUud.  to  lie  in  wait  for,  to 
watch  ]  An  expectation  of  some  good;  an  expectation 
in*lulged  with  pleasure;  a  desireof  soMie  benefit  or  gfwjd 
tiling,  with  at  least  a  slight  expectation  of  obtaining  it ; 
confidence  in  a  future  event;  tlie  highest  degreeof  well- 
founded  expectation  of  goo<l;  anticipation;  trust. 
"Hope!  thou  nurse  of  young  desire."— Z?icJker</ajf. 

— That  wliich  gives  hope;  the  pcr.'^on  or  thing  which  sup¬ 
plies  basis  of  expectation,  or  pnimises  the  go*^!  fruition 
of  one's  wishes  or  ilesires  :  an  opinion  or  belief  grounded 
on  substantial  evidence. 

“  She  was  hia  care,  bia  Aope,  and  bia  delight."— 2>ryden. 

— V.  V.  [A.  S.  hopian;  D.  hopen;  Dan.  haahe.)  To  expect, 
with  anticipation  of,  some  good;  to  entertain  a  belief 
that  some  good  is  tditainable;  to  indulge  in  liope ;  not 
to  give  w'ay  to  de^ipair;  as,  to  hope,  for  the  best. 

— To  place  confi«lenco  in  ;  to  trust  in  with  assured  expec¬ 
tation  of  good. 

“  He  shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord.” 

Psalnu  xxxi.  24. 

— r.  a.  To  expect  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  or  a  biv 
lief  tliat  it  maybe  obtaine<I;  to  live  in  hope;  to  l(»ok 
forward  to  possession  or  fruition  of  something  desirable. 

“  Cold,  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd  for  hay." —  Shake. 
Ifope,  TnoM\s,  ai.  Engli-h  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
celebrated  fur  bis  works  in  illustrations  of  art,  p;ij*e- 
cially  of  ancient  costume  and  the  life  of  the  Greeks  I) 
1331. 

Ilopo,  in  Alabama,  a  villau:e  of  Pickens  co. 

Hope,  in  lUinoiSy  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  abt 
1,300. 

Hope,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Bartholomew  co., 
almiit  12  in  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

H4»pe,  ill  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt 
1,300. 

Hope,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 
Hope,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Barry  co.;  pop.  abt 
1.100. 

Hope,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Belvidere ;  j>op.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  3,000. 

Hope,  in  N'  W  York,  a  village  and  township  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  CO.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township 
about  1.000. 

Hope,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-oflfi  •«  of  Alleghany  co. 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-otfice  of  Providence  co. 
Hope,  in  Texas,  a  |>ost-office  of  Lavaca  co. 

Hope  Advance  Bay.  on  the  N.  coast  of  Labrador, 
British  N.  America,  Lat.  60®  N.,  Ixm.  70®  W. 

Hope  Centre,  in  Nero  York,  a  post-village  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  CO  .  aliotit  60  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hope'dalo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Tazewell 
co. ;  pfip.  aliont  719. 

Hope'dale,or  llopedale  Coininiinity,iii  Mas- 
sachusetU,  a  post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  alAiut  35  m. 
S.W.  of  Boston. 

Hope'dale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,abt. 
124  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 
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Hope  FallH,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Hamiltoo 
co.,  about  54  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hope'field,  in  vlrAa7wa*,  a  village  of  Crittenden  co., 
on  tlie  Mi8sissjp()i  River,  opposite  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Hope'Inl,  a.  Full  of  hope;  fille4l  with  expectant  de¬ 
sire;  feeling  anticipation  of  success. 

"Hopeful  of  your  aid.  he  hopes  in  vain.”— Pope. 
—Authorizing  grounds  for  hope ;  promising  or  presaging 
success:  anticipative  of  good  ;  as,  a  prospect. 

“  What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleasure  be. 

Than  hopeful  and  ingenious  youth  to  see  ?  "Sir  J.  Denham. 
IfopcTiilly.  adr.  In  a  hopeful  sense  or  manner;  with 
ground  to  anticipate  good;  in  a  manner  to  excite  or 
raise  Impe;  tru.Htfully;  confidently. 
lIopc'l'illiiCKH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hopeful; 
proTiiise  of  good;  ground  to  expect  or  anticipate  what 
is  desirable. 

H«»pc  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvaniay  a  village  of  Mitflin 
county. 

Hope  Hill,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Pike  co. 
Hop'eile,  n.  {Mm.)  A  transparent,  whitish,  some¬ 
times  brown  mineral,  from  the  calamine  mines  of  Alten- 
berg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Kiijqmsed  to  contain  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  cadmitiin;  sjy.gr.  2  70-2*85. 
lIope'leHS,  a.  Without  hope;  deprived  of  hope ;  de¬ 
sponding;  despairing. 

"Alas  1  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeUee." — Shake. 

— Giving  no  canse  orgrouml  for  expectation  of  good;  hav¬ 
ing  nti  promise  of  hope  for  a  thing  desirable;  irretriev¬ 
able;  desperate;  as, a  hopeless  cause,  a  hopeless  attempt. 
"  The  hopeleee  word  of  never  to  return." — Shake. 

— Unhoped  for;  without  anticipation;  unexpected;  de¬ 
spaired  of. 

*‘  Thrice  happy  eyes,  to  view  the  hopeleee  presence  of  thy  brother.’' 

Jfar«ton. 

Hopc'Icssly,  adr.  Without  hope. 
Hopc'ICJ*>4iiCSS.  n.  State  of  being  hopeless:  aban¬ 
donment  of  hope;  a  state  of  being  desperate,  or  afford¬ 
ing  no  hope. 

Hop'er.  n.  One  who  hopes  or  anticipates. 

Hope  Town,  a  village  of  British  Guiana,  S.  America, 
about  1  m.  from  Fort  Wellington. 

Hope  Valley,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  po.««t-office  of  Wash- 
ington  CO. 

llope'ville,  in  /o7t>a,a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt. 
50  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Hope' well,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap.  of  Albert  co. 
Hope'w'cll.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt. 
24  m.  yy.  of  Macon. 

Ilope'well,  in  lllmois,  a  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,200. 

IFope'w’ell,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jennings  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Ma<Iison. 

Ifope'w’ell,in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,abt. 
11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Oskaloosa. 

Ilope'well,  in  Missi'wri.  a  village  of  Mississippi  co., 
abt.  14  ni.  S.E.  of  Charleston. 

Hope'well,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg 
co.,  abt.  160  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Hope'well,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cumberland 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,859. 

— .A  post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Tren¬ 
ton  ;  pop.  about  7,000. 

Hope'well,  in  New  York,  a  post-villnge  ami  township 
of  Ontario  co.,  nbt.  12  m.  W.  of  Geneva ;  prp.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,000. 

Hope'well,  in  Ohio,  a.  township  of  Licking  co.] pop. 
about  1  600. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  alioiit  1 ,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt.  46 
m.  E.  of  Columbus  :  jxtp.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

—  A  town.sliip  of  Berry  co. ;  jxip.  about  1,800. 

—  .A  township  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  nbonf  2.000. 
Hope'well,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver 

CO. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

—  .A  post-township  of  Bedford  co.;  pup.  ahont  1.260. 

— A  township  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  about  1,700. 

— .A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  prp.  about  I.IIOO. 

— .A  township  of  Washington  co, ;  jwp.  alnuit  2,800. 

— A  town.riiip  of  York  co. ;  pi-p.  alHuit  4.000. 

Hope'well,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  p4>st-village  of  York  dist., 

about  90  in.  N.  of  C^^lumbia. 

Hope'well  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Ontario  co. 

Hope'well  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  York  co. 

Hope'well  Cotton  Works,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
p.»st-(»ffice  of  Chester  co. 

Hope'well  CrOKH  Roadtii,  in  3/ar^/and,  a  post-office 
of  Harford  co. 

Hope'well  Fiirnaee,  in  i/mouTn,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co. 

Hope'well  Head,  a  cape  of  I>abrador.  between  I^t. 
57®  N..  and  Lon.  77®  W.  It  projects  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
B.  America. 

Hop'  -;;'arden,  Hop'-yard.  n.  A  garden,  field,  or 
Incbwure  where  hops  are  cultivated  and  raised;  as,  Kent¬ 
ish  hop><jardens. 

Hop-horn'beam,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Ostrta. 
Hop'iii$fly,  adv.  With  hope,  expectation,  or  antici¬ 
pation  of  good. 

HApital,  (I/.)  See  L’HoPitat.. 

H4»p'kinA,  Samuel,  an  American  divine,  founder  of  the 
ilopkinsian  theology.  B.  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1721.  He 
was  a  pious  and  zealous  man,  with  considerable  talents, 
and  almost  incredible  |>ower8  of  application;  but  bis 
theological  opinions  have  given  rise  to  much  contro¬ 
versy.  He  published  niinmnms  sermons,  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  alKilition  of  slavery  in  the  American 
States.  From  the  year  1780  he  presided  over  a  congre¬ 
gation  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  be  n.  in  1803. 
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Ifop'kiiis,  Stephen,  an  American  statesman,  and  one 
of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  B.  in  1707,  in  that  part  of  Providence  whicli  now 
forms  the  town  of  Scituate.  In  1732  he  wjis  elected  a 
representative  to  the  general  assembly  from  j^citnate, 
an«l  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body  in  1741.  In  1751 
he  WHS  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  suiJcrior  c«>urt  of 
Rhorle  Island,  and,  in  1756,  was  elected  its  gitvernor. 
After  this  he  was  several  times  chosen  a  member  oftjoii- 
gress,  and  D.  in  17>^5.  He  was  a  clear  and  convincing 
speaker,  and  a  good  matheioutician ;  and  though  he  liad 
recwtved  but  a  very  limited  education,  his  knowledge  of 
literature,  science,  and  political  economy  was  varied  and 
extensive. 

Ilop'kiiis,  in  Kt>.ntuclcy,  a  4V.  co. ;  art>a,  abt.  750  sij.  m. 
Hnv.rs.  Green  and  Pond  rivers,  and  Tradewater  Creek. 
Surlacf^  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cup.  Madi- 
sonville.  J\ip.  about  13,000. 

li^^p'kins.  in  Michigan^  a  post-township  of  Allegan 
Co. ;  pop.  about  587. 

lIop'kili5«4  in  TVjrcts,  a  N.E.  co. ;  ar<>a,  abt.  9^0  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  White  O.ik  Bayou  and  hake  Fork  of  Sabine 
River.  Surface,  diversified;  fertile.  Cup.  Tarrant, 
yhp.  about  10,000. 

liop'kins  iirove,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  N.N.W.  »)f  Des  Moines. 

llopkin'siaiis,  n.  ph  {h>:cl.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  tho.se  who  adopt  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  */.  r.  They  are  nut  a  distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty 
numerou.s  in  .America,  in  some  of  the  Christian  bodies 
of  wiiifh  the  tenets  are  generally  Calviuistic.  They 
hold  most  of  the  Calvini.stic  doctrines,  and  even  in  their 
most  e.xtreine  form,  but  they  entirely  reject  the  doc¬ 
trine  ot  imputation,  both  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
and  of  Corisfs  righteousness.  The  fiiudamental  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  II.  system.  Imwever,  is,  that  all  virtue  and 
true  holiness  consist  in  ilUintereMed  benevolence,  and 
that  all  »iti  is  Sfljis'mess  —  the  self-love  which  leads  a 
man  to  give  his  first  reganl  even  to  his  own  eternal  in- 
tere.sts  being  comlemned  as  sinful. 

Uop'kiiiN  iMIili,  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  post-oflBce  of 
Greene  co. 

llopk  Fr  ancis,  an  American  author  and  states¬ 

man,  and  one  of  tlie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence,  was  B.  at  Philmlelphia  in  1737.  His 
father  WHS  the  intimate  friend  and  scientific  coadjutor 
of  Franklin.  After  graduating  at  the  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  making  the  law  his  stu'ly,  Francis  visited 
England,  and  in  a  few  years  after  liis  return  entered 
Congress  as  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey.  He  pro«liJced 
many  satires  ami  ironical  pieces,  sucli  as  tlic  Prophect/, 
the  Political  Catechism,  &c.,  tending  to  ridicule  the  old 
country;  while, at  the  same  time,he  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  exag¬ 
gerations  and  prejudices  with  which  thi  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  WHS  at  first  assailed.  After  liis  retirement 
from  Congress,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admiralty 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  u.  in  1741.  Among  his  woiks, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  a  political  i-li-iracter, 
there  are  many  sound  essays  ami  scientific  paper.s,  acute 
and  learned  judicial  decisions,  and  a  variety  of  songs 
possessing  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  which  were 
rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  airs  he  composed 
for  them. 

Itop'kinsville,  in  Kenfucki/,  a  post-town,  capital  of 
Christian  co.,  on  Little  River,  abt.  204  m.  S.W.of  Frank¬ 
fort  ;  pop.  abt.  2, *.'89. 

llop'kin!4Viile,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Grand 
Traverse  co. 

Hop  kinsville,)  in  Ohio,  A  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  85  in.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

llop'kiiiton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Dtdaware  co. 

Hop'kiiitoil^  in  MossachusHts,  a  post-township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  about  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  abt. 
5,500. 

Hop'kintoii,  in  N-'W  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Merrimac  co.,  about  6  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  abt. 
2,700. 

H<»p  kiiiton.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  38  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,800. 

Hop'kinton,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co.,  about  35  m.  S.W.  of  Providence;  pop. 
abt.  3,500. 

Hop'lite*  n.  [Gr.  hopUUs.]  {Gr.  Hist.)  A  heavy-armed 
intantry  sohlier. 

llop'^oast,  i-ost,)  n.  In  some  English  countries,  the 
name  given  to  a  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

llop'-o'-iny-tlmmb,  n.  [“Hop  over  my  thumb.”]  A 
vulgar  colloquialism  for  a  dwarf  or  diminutive  person. 

Hopped,  (hop'd, ip.  a.  Impregnated  with  hope;  as,  a 
h'ppe.d  drink. 

Hop'peii  ville,  in  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 

gomery  CO. 

Hop'per,  n.  One  who  hops,  leaps,  jumps  on  one  leg, 
or  cap*M's. 

(.Mach.)  wooden  trough  or  funnel,  through  which 
grain  p.irt-^cs  into  a  mill  to  be  ground :  so  called  from  its 
Hupping  or  leaping  niotiim.  —  A  basket  or  utensil  in 
whicli  seed-corn  is  curried  for  sowing. 

(Gmne.s.)  See  Hop-scotch. 

Hop'per-boy,  n.  (Mach.)  A  kind  of  rake,  moving 
Circularly,  and  used  for  spreailiug  meal  or  fiour  for  dry¬ 
ing  ill  mills,  while  at  the  same  time  it  jiuHlies  it  towards 
an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which  it  falls. 

Worcester. 

Hop'per's  XsllH.in  Illinois,  n  P.  0.  of  Henderson  co. 

Hop'pot.  71.  A  hand-basket.  —  A  vessel  use<l  by  Corn¬ 
ish  miners  to  measure  ore  in.  (Eng.) — An  English 
provincialism  for  a  baby  at  nurse  or  in  arms. 

Hop'-pioker,  n.  One  wiio  picks  or  gathers  hops. 


Hop'ping',  n.  A  leaping;  a  springing  on  one  leg;  a 
capering. 

— A  meeting  or  assembly  for  dancing. — Brande. 

— picking  or  gatliering  of  hops ;  as,  the  hoppmg  season. 

Hop'ple,  r.  u.  To  fasten  or  fetter  tlie  legs  of  an  unruly 
horse.  —  See  Hobble. 

— n.  pi.  A  fetter  or  shackle  for  hitching  horses’  feet  to¬ 
gether. 

Hop'-pole,  n.  (A^ric.)  A  pole  or  upright  sot  annually 
in  tlie  ground  at  the  roots  of  hop-plants  for  their  stems 
to  twine  around.  AVhen  a  hop-plantation  i.s  first  made, 
us  the  plants  are  weak,  the  pole.s  are  not  required  to  be 
more  than  6  or  6  feet  in  length,  but  in  the  tliird  or 
fourtli  year  they  require  to  be  10  or  12  feet  in  length. 
Any  kind  of  young  trees  or  saplings  may  he  n<ed  as 
hop-poles;  but  the  most  durable  are  those  of  the  oak, 
the  ash,  the  sweet-chestnut,  and  the  larch. 

Hop  Hiver.  in  C<mnecticut,  enters  the  Willimantic 
River  from  Tolland  co. 

llop'-sooteh,  Hop'per,  n.  (Games.)  A  childi.^h 
diversion,  in  which  a  stone  is  puslied  forward  by  the 
foot  of  the  pla3’er  from  one  division  to  another  of  a 
square  figure  delineated  or  scotched  upon  the  ground, 

Hop'»viiie,  n.  The  stalk  of  the  hop. 

Sfiop'-yar<l,  n.  See  Hop-garuen. 

USo'quatoii,  Ho'quattoii.  in  Oregon  Tei’ritory,  9i 
village  of  Tillamook  co.,  al»oul  50  m.  S.  of  Astoria. 

Ho'quiiiiii  Kiver,  in  Washington  Territory,  enters 
Gray's  Harbor  in  Chehalis  co. 

Hor,  in  Aral>ia  Petraea,  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form  in 
the  range  of  mount  Scir,  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Arabah, 
or  great  valley  running  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elani- 
tic  Gulf.  It  is  an  irregularly  truncated  cone,  with  three 
rugged  peaks,  overlooking  a  wiUlerness  of  heights,  cliffs, 
ravines,  and  deserts.  On  this  mountain  Aaron  died, 
alone  with  his  brother  and  sou,  (Nam.  xx.  22-29; 
xxxiii.38.)  It  is  still  called  JaheX  Neby  Ilarboon,  “  mount 
of  the  prophet  Aaron  ;  ”  ami  on  il.s  summit  stands  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  tomb  of  Aaron  (Fig.  1310;,  on  the  site  of  a 


Fig.  1310. —  MOUNT  HOR. 


still  more  ancient  structure,  and  marking  perhaps  the 
])lace  of  liis  burial. 

Ho  r'aco,  Quintus  II  ir\tius  Fl\ccus.  a  Roman  poet,  b. 
near  Venusia  (now  Veiio.sa),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the 
confines  of  Apulia  ami  Liicania,  B.  C.  CS.  liis  father,  al¬ 
though  following  the  calling  of  a  tax-gatherer,  was  a 
man  of  elevated  ami  liberal  sentiments,  and  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  jiroviding  for  his  son's  education.  At 
the  age  of  18  years  ho  went  to  Athens  to  complete  his 
studies :  and  while  there,  Marcus  Brutus  passing  through 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  Horace,  accompanied 
by  other  Roman  youths,  joined  the  army  :  became  mili¬ 
tary  tribune;  fought  in  the  last  Imttle  for  the  freedom 
of  Rome  at  Philippa,  and  saveil  himself  by  flight. 
Though  he  saved  his  life,  he  forfeited  his  estate,  ami 
was  reduced  to  great  want,  till  Virgil  introduced  him  to 
Maecenas,  through  whose  interest  he  recovered  his  patri¬ 
mony.  Augustus  now  became  his  friend,  and  offered  to 
make  him  Ids  secretary,  wliich  Horace  declined.  When 
Maecenas  was  sent  to  Brundusium  to  conclude  a  treaty 
between  Augustn.s  and  Antliony  ho  took  with  him  Hor¬ 
ace,  Virgil,  and  other  literary  friends ;  and,  not  long 
after,  he  presented  Horace  with  tlie  Saiune  villa;  to 
which,  having  witnessed  such  striking  examples  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  he  withdrew  from  tlie  tumult  of 
Rome,  preferring  retirement  to  a  more  hrilliant  life. 
IHs  Odes  are  models  of  that  kin«l  of  conqmsiriim,  ami 
his  Epistles  and  Satires  abound  with  acute  and  vivacious 
observations  on  life  and  manners  ;  wiille  his  Ar.s-  Porticn, 
80  often  quoted,  presents,  under  tlie  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Pisos,  but  with  graceful  precisi«'n,  tlie  difficnliie.s  of 
poetical  composition,  and  the  pirinciples  which  should 
guide  the  poet  in  hi.s  work.  Want  of  space  prevents  iis 
from  dwelling  on  tlie  peculiar  merits  of  a  classical  poet ; 
but  we  may  say  with  a  competent  authority,  that  “  the 
easy,  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  philosophizes  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  do  it,  the  salt  with  which  he  seasons 
his  thoughts,  and  tlie  delicacy  and  ease  with  which  he 
e.xpresses  liimself,  afford  the  most  agreeable  entertain¬ 
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ment.  His  descriptions  are  still  applicable  and  inter- 
esting,  and  the  poet  will  therefore  ever  remain  the 
favorite  of  those  whose  morality  does  not  exclude  the 
refinements  of  life.”  Horace  died  suddenly,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  746,  ami  8  b.  c. 

Ho'ra.‘,  n.pl.  [liat. ;  Gr.  orat.]  (Myt.)  Divinities  regarded 
in  two  points  of  view  —  as  the  goddes.ses  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  the  hours  of  the  <lay.  Tlieir  duty  was  to  hold 
the  gates  of  heaven,  whicli  they  opened  to  send  forth 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  tin*  morning,  and  receive  it 
again  in  tlie  evening.  No  classical  poet  has  described 
them  with  greater  beauty  than  81ielley.  in  his  Piome.- 
theus  Unbound.  These  goddesses  are  often  depicted  as 
forming  the  train  of  Aphrodite  or  A’enus. 

Ho'ml,  a.  [Lat.  horalis,  from  hora,  an  hour.]  Relat¬ 
ing  or  belonging  to  an  lioiir  or  liuiirs ;  as,  “the  horal 
orbit.'’  —  }*rinr. 

Ilo'rary,  a.  [Lat.  horanus,  from  hora.']  Pertaining 
to  an  hour;  noting  the  hour.'. ;  as,  a  “ inspection.” 
Butler.  — (Continuing  an  hour  ;  hourly  ;  happening  once 
an  hour. 

H.  motion.  (Astron.)  The  a])pareiit  motion  of  a 
celestial  body  in  an  lionr.  Tlie  apparent  horary  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  diurnal  revolution  is 
15°;  for  as  the  whole  circle  is  completed  in  24  hours, 
the  twent3'-fuurth  part  of  it,  or  15°,  must  be  passed  over 
in  one  hour. 

Horatian,  (ho-rd'shan,)  a.  Relating,  pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  the  Latin  poet  Horace;  after  the 
manner  or  style  of  the  writings  of  Horace. 

Hora'tii  and  Curia'tii.  (Rom.  Hist.)  The  Albans 
having  invaded  Rome  B.  c.  670,  it  was  resolved  to  decide 
the  contest  by  a  battle  between  three  champions  on 
each  side.  Three  twin  brothers  having  been  found  in 
both  armies,  the  Romans  named  the  Horatii,  and  the 
Albans  the  Curiatii,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  them,  and  the  Curiatii  having  been  van¬ 
quished  in  the  fight  whicli  followed,  Alba  was  forthwith 
united  to  Rome. 

llora'tio.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Darke  co. 
Jlora'tiii5$  Codes.  Jsee  C>  cles. 

Horeaisitas,  {•ir-ka-se.e'ias^)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  70 
m.  S.  of  Nuevo  Santander. 

Herd,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

l£orde«  n.  [Du.  and  (}cr.  horde;  Tartar,  horda ;  A.  S. 
heoi-d;  Goth,  hairda.  See  Herd.]  A  herd;  a  tribe  or 
clan ;  especially,  a  company  of  wandering  people  dwell¬ 
ing  in  tents  or  wagons,  and  pursuing  a  migratory  course 
of  existence  from  place  to  place ;  as,  a  horde  of  bar¬ 
barians. 

“  Martial  horde  on  horde  with  dreadful  sweep.” —  Thomson. 

Hor'deine«  n.  [From  Lat.  horde.um,  barley.]  (Chem.) 
A  iiKKlification  of  starch,  constituting  about  55  per  cent, 
of  barley  meal. —  Wo7‘ce.ste.r. 

Horde'oliim,  n.  [Lat.  //orrf^’oDis.]  (Med.)  A  small 
tumor  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling  a  liarley- 
corn;  it  is  a  little  boil  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  and  is  commonly  called  a  stye. 

Hor'deuin,^.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Barley, a  genus  of 
plants,  order  G7'a7ni7iac>’se.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  spiked  inflorescence,  three  spikelels  being  always 
situated  upon  each  tooth  of  tlie  rachis,  of  wliicli  stmie- 
times  only  the  middle  one  is  fertile,  and  sometimes  all 
the  three,  so  that  in  the  former  case  the  fruit-bearing 
spike  is  two-rowed,  and  in  the  latter  case,  six-rowed ; 
the  glumes  are  two.  containing  a  single  floret;  the 
palea?  two,  the  outer  oneawned;  and  the  seed  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  llie  puleae.  The  apecies  of  this  genus  are 
almost  all  annua],  although  stune  varieties  of  barley 
are  sown  in  the  eml  of  autumn,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tlnmi  extend.'i  over  the  winter.  B.  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
also  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  aud  has  been 


a.  two-rowed  barley  ;  6.  sprat  or  bratiledore  barley. 


extensively  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity.  Beer 
maile  from  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  ancient  Germans.  The  cultivation  of  it  appears 
to  have  extended  from  Italy  northwards  in  Europe,  but 
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It  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  prain  to  the  most 
northern  regions,  some  of  its  varieties  being  cultivated 
with  advantage  wliere  the  climate  is  too  cold,  or  the 
summer  too  short,  for  any  other  cereal  crops;  and  it  is 
deemed  probable  that  it**  native  country  is  northern  or 
Central  Asia.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  very  warm  climates,  and  extends  over  a  wider 
climate  range  than  any  of  the  other  grains.  B.  meal 
is  used  for  bread  in  some  places,  but  it  is  more  gener  ¬ 
ally  converted  into  malt  for  the  making  of  beer  (see 
liRLWiN'G),  or  merely  deprived  of  its  outer  skin,  and  so 
used  as  au  article  of  fo<»d.  B.  intended  for  brewing  is 
first  subjected  to  the  processor  matling,  by  which  it  is 
coiivertod  iuto  Malt(7.  t\)  2^.  simply  deprived  of  tire 
husk  {paUm)  in  a  mill  is  called  PU  B.  or  Scotch  Barhij. 
W  Iren  the  pellicle  of  the  seetl  is  also  retmjved,  ami  the 
seed  itself  rouniled  and  polislied,  it  is  J^arl  Barhy. — 
What  is  sometimes  called  Puttnt  y>.,  is  a  farina  obtaiiKMl 
by  grinding  pearl  B  ^  and  (lifters  from  B.  in  being 
quite  free  from  a  degree  of  acridity  which  tlie  latter  di- 
rives  from  the  integuments  of  the  seed.  It  is  doubtiul 
if  this  gram  is  produced  by  more  than  one  species,  or 
whether  what  have  becui  described  as  distinct  species  by 
botanists  are  not  really  mere  varieties,  the  result  of 
long  cultivatitui.  H.  viilgare  is  usually  di>tiuguished 
as  liaving  the  grains  disposed  in  four  rows ;  /I.  /.rjusli- 
c/(ou,  as  having  them  in  six  rows;  and  //.  dUtichnu^  as 
having  the  lateral  spikelets  alK»rtive,  and  the  giain>. 
therefore,  in  two  rows.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  spike 
ill  the  varieties  ranked  under//.  vuUjarf.  is  often  six- 
rowed,  and  only  ihe  ui>jH*r  part  four-rowed;  and  in  rii  h 
soils,  a  tendency  to  resume  the  six-rowed  form  is  other¬ 
wise  manifest.  Nor  are  the  kinds  known  as  ihnl 
Bnrlfij^  ill  \^hich  the  seed  separates  readily  from  llie 
palese,  to  he  looked  up«»n  as  imux*  distinct.  Tin*  four- 
rowed  or  six-rowed  varieties  are  generally  coarser,  but 
more  productive  than  the  tworowed  ;  and  some  of  tlu-m. 
olten  called  Bear,  or  Br;u,  are  regarded  us  imist  euiia- 
ble  for  exposed  situations  and  inferior  soils.  Of  the 
two-rowed  B.  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the 
Common  B.^  the  Italian  /^ ,  and  the  Chevalier  B.  ava 
among  the  most  esteemed.  —  The  (it  Brattladore 

B.  (//.  zf.ocrWm  of  many  botanists)  is  also  two-rowed, 
but  is  distinguislied  by  the  grains  Htanding  out  from 
the  spike,  their  hwus  spreading  very  widely.  It  is 
sometimes  called  (jfrnian  Rice^  ns  it  swells  by  boiling 
in  the  way  that  rice  does,  and  lor  some  purposes  forms  a 
good  substitute  for  it.  It  is  much  esteeiniMl  in  (iermany. 
and  succeeds  well  in  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of  3,3<)0 
feet.  The  crop  of  B.  in  the  States,  for  the  year  1803, 
Was  22,896,100  busheds,  valued  at  $2‘J,So9,931. 

11  «»'reb.  See  Sinai. 

llore'iiouiiU.  lloar'lioiind.  n.  [K.?,.hnrahunf. — 
white.,  and  hune,  from  Gutli.  hundSy  a  dog.j  {Hot.) 
See  MARia'BiLM. 

llo'rcm.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  about  40  m. 
K.  of  Cincinnati. 

Ilor  icon,  in  Minnesota^  a  post-office  of  Martin  co. 

llor'icoii«  in  IbW.*,  a  post-villnge  and  township  of 
Warren  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  of  Caldwell;  p‘p.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  2,5O0. 

lloricoii^  ill  Wisconsin^  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co., 
about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

IIor'icoii,(Lake.)  in  AVwj  SeeOEORGK, (Lake.) 

lioricou  I.-aRo, formerly  Winnebago  .Marsh,  in  U'.';- 
consm,  an  expansion  of  Itock  River,  in  tlie  N.  part  of 
Dodge  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  84  hq.  m. 

llori'zoii,  n.  [Kr.,  from  Gr.  horizon,  from  horizo,  to 
bound  —  /<oro5,  a  limit.]  The  circular  linevvtiich  bounds 
the  view  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  formed  by  the  appar¬ 
ent  junction  or  meeting  of  the  two. 

{Astron.  and  Xaut,)  When  one  is  on  a  level  plain  of 
great  extent  or  at  sea,  the  H.  will  assume  the  form  of  a 
circle.  This  is  termed  the  physical  ov  natural  J [,  In 
this  case'its  e.xtent  is  limited  by  a  circle  traced  out  by 
the  revolution  of  a  point  about  the  position  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  as  the  centre,  at  which  point  a  line  drawn  from 
his  eye  forms  a  tangent  to  any  great  circle  described  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  passing  through  the  sped  on 
which  he  is  sttndiug.  It  should,  however,  be  siated 
tliat  the  effeirt  of  the  refraction  of  liglit  e  mscs  theactna! 
limit  of  vision  to  be  extended  a  little  beyond  the  circle 
that  would  bo  traced  in  the  manner  imiicated  above 
The  higher  the  position  of  the  observer,  the  greater  will 
be  the  field  of  view,  or  tlie  more  distant  tlie  //.  will 
appear  ;  thus  a  man  at  Ihe  mast-head  of  a  vessel  can  see 
what  is  invisible  to  those  who  are  on  deck.  To  find  the 
distance  of  the  II.  at  sea  approximately,  first  ascertain 
the  height  of  the  observer  above  thesea-leNel  in  feet, 
extract  the  square  root  of  this  quantity,  and  adil  to  tin? 
result  three-tenths  of  the  same;  the  amount  thus  ob¬ 
tained  will  give  the  distance  of  the  //.  pretty  closely  in 
miles.  The  astronomical  //.,  theoretically,  is  formed  by 
a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  right 
angles  to  anotlier  passing  through  the  meridian  of  tln^ 
spectator,  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal 
parts  or  hemispheres:  but.  practically,  tliis  is  effected 
by  the  natural  II.,  which  divides  the  field  of  tlie  heavens 
into  two  parts,  and  constantly  changes  as  tlie  spnetator 
varies  his  position  on  tlie  earth's  surface.  Thus,  if  he 
were  at  the  north  pole,  he  would  see  the  stars  in  the 
northern  hemispliere;  at  the  south  pole,  thestars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere;  while  at  the  equator  he  would 
see  a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  embracing  part  of  tlie 
stars  in  the  northern  iiemisphcre.  and  part  of  those  in 
the  southern.  The  distance  betvveen  the  earth  and  the 
fixed  stars  is  so  great,  and  the  radius  of  the  earth  so  in¬ 
significant  in  proportion  to  it,  that  the  pliysical  II..  as 
it  appears  to  a  spectator  on  the  eartli’s  surface,  and  the 
astronomical  //.,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  he  at  its 
centre,  may  be  considered  as  coiucnlent  for  all  practical  j 


purposes.  Observations  on  land  are  frequently  taken 
by  the  aid  of  what  is  termed  an  artificial  //.,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  tne  level  surface  of  a  trough  of  mercury,  whidi 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  in  wliich  tlie 
image  of  tlie  heav(*nly  body  is  rellected. 

llorizoii'tal,  a.  IVrtaining  or  relating  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  near  the  liorizon.  —  Jhirallcl  to  tlie  horizon  ;  on  a 
level,  as  indicated  by  the  surface  of  water  at  rest;  as.  an 
horizontal  line. —  Lying  in  a  plane  of  the  horizon; 
measured  with  a  plane  ot  the  horizon;  as,  horizontal 
distince. 

llorizoii'tally,  a.  In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  :  in  the  plane  of  the  liorizoii ;  on  a  level,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  surface  of  water  at  rest. 

llorizoiitarily,  n.  [8p.  horizontalnlad.]  The  state 
of  heiiig  liorizoni.il. 

Horn,  n.  [A.S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  horn  ;  W.  corn  ; 
Lat.  coma;  .\.T.garnu‘n  ;  .Ethiopic  A:dr/i.]  A  hard  sub¬ 
stance  growing  on  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  and 
particularly  on  cloven-footed  qiiadrupeils,  u.sually  pro¬ 
jecting  to  some  length,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  (8ee 
below,  g  Manuf.) 

— Soiueilimg  resembling  a  horn,  or  shaped  like  a  horn; 
as: — (1.)  {.)/us  )  A  wiiid-uistrumeiit,  made  originally  of 
liorn,  hut  now  of  metal  ;  a  trumpet;  as,  a  anx-horti,  a 
bugle-/(om,a  SwisK-/iom,&c.  See  Bugle,  French  Horn. 
Ac. — 12.)  A  driuking-cup  ;  a  beaker;  —  originally  made 
of  luu'u.  —  (3.)  {Pine  Arts.)  See  Counucoijia. — (4.)  A 
flask  or  vessel  for  holding  gunpowder.  —  (5.)  A  cusp  or 
extremity  of  the  iiioou,  when  it  i.s  waxing  or  waning, 
ami  lornung  a  crescent.  —  (0.)  Tlie  feeder  of  a  snail,  in¬ 
sect, Ac.  “The  tender /loms  of  cockled  snaiU.”  (ShaL'i.) 
—  (7.j  Any  iiointed  excrescence  or  projecting  limb;  as, 
the  horn  of  a  beetle,  the  horn  of  a  flower,  the  horn  of  an 
altar,  Ac.  —  (8.)  {Mil.)  The  curvature  ol  the  Nsing  of  a 
bo«ly  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

— Tlie  sulistance  which  forms  the  comp«»sltioii  of  horns  in 
their  various  kinds;  as,  a  horn  book,  a  horn  comb,  a 
horn  spoon.  —  The  emblematic  antlers  of  a  coruuted  or 
cuckolded  husband. 

“  Thicker  tbao  a  cuckold's  hom.’'^Shak*. 

(.S'-ripL)  A  symliol  of  might,  strength,  power,  exalta¬ 
tion,  Ac.  —  To  draw  in  the.  horns,  to  }>ult  in  the  hoi'iis,  to 
rejire.ss  one's  ardor;  to  withdraw  from  assumption  or 
pret(*nsion  ;  to  retract  arrogant  or  liigh-llown  wonls;  — 
derived  from  the  practice  of  snails,  Ac.,  taking  in  tlieir 
feelers  wlien  al.uiued.  —  To  raise  or  lijt  the  horn.s. 
{Script.)  To  become  self-sufficient;  to  raise  to  »elf-ex- 
altuii«>n,  Ac.  —  To  take  a  horn,  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor 
from  a  horn  ;  as,  to  take  a  horn  of  ale. 

{Maniif.)  The  substance  called  horn  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes.  First,  tlio  bruiiclied,  bony 
horns  of  the  stag  geiins,  and  the  simple,  laminated 
horns  of  the  ox  genus  ami  other  kindreii  genera.  The 
first  of  tho.se  kimls  of  II.  is  apjilied  to  tlio  same  pur- 
jioses  as  bone  and  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  is  almost 
similar.  The  other  kind  of  //.,  found  in  the  ox,  aiite- 
hqie.  goat,  and  sheep,  consists  of  a  number  of  conical 
slieatiis  inserted  one  iuto  uiiother,  the  iiiueriuo.''t  resting 
up»in  the  vascular  membrane  covering  tlie  bony  core. 
The  lip  is  very  dense,  and  the  layers  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  This  kind  of  If.  aj»- 
jiears  to  consist  (ff  coagulated  albumen  ;  and  there  i.s  a 
regular  connection  between  horns,  nails,  claw.s,  hoofs, 
scales,  hair,  feathers,  and  even  skin.  Tlie  horns  of 
oxen  are  the  principal  ones  used  for  nianufacturiiig  pur¬ 
poses;  the  horns  (»f  bulls  and  cows  being  preferred  to 
lliose  of  bullocks,  which  are  thin  and  of  a  course  tex¬ 
ture.  The  horns  of  goats  and  sheep  are  whiter  and  more 
transparent  than  tho>e  of  any  other  animals.  In  If. 
manufacture,  the  first  process  necessary  is  to  remove 
the  core.  This  Is  effected  liy  steeping  the  II.  in  water 
for  about  a  immtli,  when  the  liorny  sheath  becomes  s*) 
softeneii  that  the  core  can  be  readily  witlidrawn.  The 
Cor(‘S  are  nut  wasted,  but  are  afterwards  burnt,  forming 
bone-a.sh,  a  substance  valuable  in  making  cupels  for  as¬ 
saying  purposes.  They  are  also  used  in  other  ways, — 
for  making  glue,  stiffening  for  cloth  dres8(‘s,  and  for 
manure.  The  solid  tip  of  the  //.,  after  being  sawn  off, 
is  used  for  making  knife-liandles,  umbrella-handles,  Ac. 
After  being  divided  into  thin  lamiiue,  the  reiiiaimler  of 
the  II.  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The  lower  part  is 
frequently  used  for  making  combs,  while  tlie  middle  is 
used  for  making  lanterns,  Ac.  To  prepare  the  h«»rn 
for  use,  it  is  softened  by  means  of  boiling  w.it<‘r.  ami 
tlien  usually  held  in  the  fiame  of  a  fire  till  it  gains  the 
temperature  of  melting  lead,  and  becomes  so  soft  as  to 
be  semi-fluid.  M  Idle  in  this  state,  the  slitting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  pointed  knife  resembling  a  prun- 
ing-knife;  tlmn,  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  pincers,  the 
cylimler,  or  cone  of  horn,  is  opened  till  it  is  nearly  flat. 
A  number  of  pieces  are  then  exposed  to  jiressure  be¬ 
tween  plates  of  iron  previously  heated  and  gi-eased. 
The  degree  of  the  pressure  depends  upon  the  required 
use  of  the  horn.  Tlie  thin  sheets  of  If  are  then  scraped 
with  a  blunt  or  wire-edged  draw-knife  upon  a  board 
C()vere«l  witli  biile.  After  being  smoothed  and  brought 
to  tlie  reipiired  thiune.ss,  they  are  polished  with  a 
woollen  rag  dipjjed  in  charcoal-dust,  a  little  water  being 
added  at  tim(*8.  After  being  rubbed  with  rutten-stoiie, 
tliey  are  finally  poli.shed  witli  If.  shavings.  When  II 
is  to  be  converted  into  combs,  the  jire.s.snre  rejjuires  to 
be  ns  slight  as  possible,  lest,  by  tlie  breaking  of  the 
grain,  tlie  teetli  become  liable  to  split.  Horns  tor 
combs  are  roughly  cut  by  a  liatchet  or  saw  to  the  re¬ 
quired  sliapo,  and  then  finished  by  rasping  aiql  scraping. 
Ornamental  II.  combs,  with  open  work,  are  largely 
niHiiufactured  in  France.  Snuff-boxes,  combs,  and  other 
ornamental  articles,  are  often  made  by  pressing  H. 
shavings,  after  reducing  them  to  a  soft  state  by  means 
of  heat.  Drinking-ln»rn3  arc  made  by  sawing  the  II.  to 
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the  required  length,  scalding  and  roasting  it  over  a  fire, 
placing  it  in  a  conical  wooden  mould,  ami  bringing  it 
into  tlie  required  shape  by  driving  a  wooden  plug  firmly 
into  the  interior.  It  is  afterwards  fixed  on  a  lathe, 
when  cc)ld  and  hard,  and  turned  and  polished  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside.  The  bottom,  a  round  flat  piece 
of  II ,  i.s  dropped  in  at  the  larger  end  (»f  the  cone  of  II., 
while  the  latter  is  warm.  At  the  smaller  eiitl  of  the 
vessel  is  a  groove  into  which  the  bottom  slips,  and  as 
the  II.  contnu  ts  in  cooling,  so  the  bottom  becomes 
firmly  fixed,  and  the  drinking-//,  water-tight.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  dyeing  II.  of  differimt  colons  i.-i  very  easy.  It  is 
u.sually  colored  of  a  rii  li  reildish-brown,  and  spotted  st> 
as  to  imitate  tortoise-shell.  The  whole  of  tln^  refuse  of 
horn  m.inufucturo  is  valuable.  Hoofs  and  //.cuttings 
arc  used  for  making  prussiate  of  jiotash  and  Brussiaa 
blue  ;  and  the  clippings  of  the  comb-maker  are  used  as 
manure.  An  artificial  II.  i.s  made  from  the  gelatine  oIk 
tained  from  bones  by  muriatic  acid,  and  converting  it 
into  a  horny  substance  by  tanning. 

Horn,  v.a.  To  furnish  with  horns;  to  form  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn. 

— To  cuckold  ;  to  cornnte. 

Horn,  (<'a|>o.)  See  Cape  Horn. 

Blorn-ATvuii,  a  lake  of  Lappmark,  in  N.  Sweden, 
falling  by  the  river  Skelleftea  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia; 
Lat.  6<)°  N.,  Lon.  16°  to  18°  E.  Length,  50  m.  by  9  ni.  of 
mean  width. 

Blorii'beain*  n.  {Bot.)  See  Carpi ncs. 

Blorn'>U3ll-,  {Zoul.)  See  Bucerid.e. 

Horii'bloiiflo.  [Ger.]  {Mm.)  A  var.  ofAmphibole,^. 
V.  It  is  a  tough  mineral,  of  bbu  k  or  greenish-black  color 
from  tlie  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  enters  into  tlie  composition  of  several  kinds  of  rock, 
as  trap,  syenite,  and  hornblende  slate;  tlie  latter  is  a 
tougli  slate  and  an  e.xcellent  material  for  flagging. 

IIorii'bleii<iSo  Kork,  7i.  ((Pol.)  A  rock  composed 
iuincij»ally  of  hornblende.  Granite  rock  in  which  the 
mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende  Is  called  syenite,  q.  v. 
Its  color  is  greenish-black  to  black. —  H.-Schi.d.  A  name 
given  to  several  slaty  varieties  of  hornblende  rock. 

If oriiblen'clic,  a.  Consisting  princi]>aily  of  horn¬ 
blende. 

fforiibloii^ciic  Por'phyry,  n.  (Geol.)  See  Por¬ 

phyry. 

f  lorii'-blower,  n.  One  who  blows  upon  the  horn;  a 
player  on  the  horn. 

llorii'-book.  n.  The  first  book  of  children  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  the  letters  and  first  rudiments  of  a  lan¬ 
guage:  a  primer;  —  so  called  from  its  being  formerly 
backed  with  horn,  with  a  view’  to  its  protection  from 
ill-usage.  Ac. 

“  He  teaches  boys  the  Aorn-JooA:.'* — Skaks. 

— Any  rudimentary  book;  a  hand-book;  a  vade-mecum ; 
H  guidi*-book ;  a  manual;  an  itinerary. 

filorii'brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P  0  of  Bradford  co. 

Iflorii'-bti|^:,  71.  {Z>id!.)  Sec  Lucvmp.e. 

Ilorii'by,  a  village  of  Halton  co..  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
30  III.  S.W,  of  Toronto. 

IIorii'E>y.  in  NVwjIoi’A,  a  post-villngo  and  township  of 
Steuben  co,  abt.  17  m.  S.E.  of  Bath;  pop.  of  townsliip 
abt.  2.500. 

lIorii<‘asilc,  (hom'cas^sel,)  a  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  Bane,  18  ni.  E.  of  Lincoln.  Manuf.  Leather; 
and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  Corn  and  wool.  Pop.  5,720. 

llorii'-distonipor.  n.  {Farrirry.)  A  disease  inci¬ 
dent  to  horned  cattle,  affecting  tlie  pith  of  the  liorn, 
wliich  it  insensibly  wastes,  and  leaves  the  horn  hollow. 

Iffornod,  (hdrnd.)  a.  Furnished  with  Imnis.  or  pro- 
j(*ctions  resembling  horns  ;  as,  hoimed  cattle.  —  Shaped 
like  a  crescent,  or  the  new  moon. 

IIorii><l-hos'.  n.  {Zool.)  See*BABYR0U<sv. 

lIorii'o4lBies«i.  71.  State  or  condition  of  being  horned. 

Iloi’iio<i-owl.  u.  (Zool.)  See  Horn-owl. 

Iiorii«‘€l-|>op'|>y,  7/.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Hoi:n-poppt,  7.  r. 
lorilO<l-pOllt«  Vi.  {Zjtol.)  See  HoRN-POUT. 
Ioriio4l-toa4l,  IIoRNED-FROG,  71.  A  Uzard  of  the 
genus  Phrynosotna.  family  Ignanid«, — so  called  from 
somewhat  resembling  a  frog  in  its  general  a.«pect.  All 
tliespi'cies  are  in  N.  America,  and  cliaracterized  by  a 
more  or  less  circular  or  oval  b«»dy,  flattened  and  cov- 


Fig.  1312.  —  HORNED-TOAD,  {Phrynosomu  c<irnutum.) 


ered  w'ith  tuberculated  scales;  liead  short,  triangular, 
with  prominent  vertex,  and  hliarp  spines  or  roughness  ; 
neck  very  short,  and  with  transverse  fold.s  underncHth  ; 
tail  client  and  conical.  Tin*  species  are  fi>nnd  in  the  S. 
W.  States,  California,  Oregon,  Ac.  The  best  known  spe¬ 
cies  is  P.  cornu'um  (Fig.  1312),  about  4]/^  inches  long; 
the  general  color  above  is  a  dusky  gray,  with  black  bars 
and  m.irkiiig.s;  beluw’,  silvery  white.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  a  slate  of  lethargy  in  holes  dug  by  various  ro¬ 
dents. 

lloriie«l«viper,  n.  (Zoi'd.)  See  Cerastes. 

Ifor'iiollHVlIlo.  in  Iw/.*,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Steuben  co.,  abt.  342m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Ilor'ner«town,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Mon- 
immih  CO.,  abt.  16  m.  S  E.  of  Trenton. 

— A  pobt-office  of  Ocean  co. 
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Horn'er,  n,  A  worker  or  dealer  in  horn.  —  One  who 
winds  a  horn  ;  a  horn-player. — One  who  plants  horns  on 
a  cuckold's  brows. — In  Scotland,  a  term  fur  the  saml-eel. 
Hor'iiet,  n,  [A.  S.  hymf.t,  hymfte:  Uer.  homiis.  from 
//a7*n,  a  horn.]  (Zoo/.)  St'e  Ve- ^ari.*:. 
lforn'»foot,  a.  Hooft*d  ;  pos6e>«ing  a  hoof;  as,  **Aom- 
fftot  horses.”  —  Hakfwfll. 

Horii  'tieacl,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Donegal 
Ireland. 

Horn'ify,  v.  a.  [Eng.  Aom,  and  Lat. /ac«r«,  to  make. 

To  horn;  to  supply  with  horns,  (k.) 

Ilorn^ins.  Aspect  of  the  moon  when  increasing, or 
assuming  the  crescent  form. 

(Scoti  Law.)  A  species  of  diligencf.  (i.  r.  ^j»rocess 
against  a  debtor.  They  are  writs  in  the  sovereigiiV 
name,  proceeding  on  the  warrant  of  adecr«*eof  the  t  ourt 
of  Session,  or  of  the  magistnicy  of  borouirhs.  and  of 
Tarious  other  inferior  authorities:  but  in  these  c  »ses  a 
warrant  of  the  Court  of  Session  must  also  bei'btained. 
They  direct  the  debt  to  he  paid  within  a  limited  number 
of  days,  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  debt.)  In  d^ 
fault  of  such  payment  tlie  debtor  incurs  the  charge  of 
rebellion,  and  is  thereupon  Hahle  to  caption  or  arrest 
(Termed,  also.  Lettn-tof  Hfornino.) 

Horn'istl.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  horn  : 

like  horn ;  hard, 
llor'nito,  [Sp..  little  oven.)  ((r«rf.)  An  oven-like 
cavity  in  volcanic  regions. —  Worc^stn". 

HornitOH«  {hnr-neetor^.)  in  C^*ifornia,K  post-viflage 
of  Mariposa  co.,  about  18  m.  N’.N.W.  of  Nhtriposa. 
Jlorii'*lea<l,  n.  A  term  sometimes  given  to  chloride 
of  lead. 

Horn'le^s,  a.  AVithont  horns;  dispossessed  of  horns, 
liorn'let.  n.  A  little  horn. 

Horn u  Mad  as  a  imn  who  ha.s  been  cuck¬ 
olded  ; —  hence,  stark  mad;  frantic;  raving. 

Mr.  Garrick  .  .  .  the  towo  are  hom-mad  after.*’ — Gray. 
llorn'-iiiaker.  n.  One  who  makes  a  cuckold  of  an 
other  man;  a  cornntor. 

lIorn-iiian$;anoHo«  n.  (J/m.)  A  variety  of  Rho 
donite  called  Piioticiie,  q.  r. 

Horii-mercnry,  n.  (.l/  n.)  See  TIorx-quick.silver. 
HoriiOM  IslnntlH.  (or'«ocr,)  a  small  group  of  islands 
in  the  Riu-de-la  Plata,  S.  America,  about  31  m  N.E.  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Ilorii'-on  1,  ffornod'Onl,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Bubo. 
Horn  pipe*  n.  [\\  .)n  f-porn.]  (.}f/is.)  An  old  Welsli 
musical  in>lrument,  consisting  of  a  wooden  tube  with 
holes,  and  a  reed  and  a  horn  at  each  end.  —  A  lively  air 
or  tune,  of  triple  time,  played  originally  on  the  abovi- 
named  instrument. 

{Dancing.)  The  name  of  a  well-known  dance,  for  th' 
skilful  performance  of  which  British  sailors  have  long 
hren  celebrated. 

Horn'- poppy,  (also  1Iorxei>-poppy,)  n,  {Bot.)  See 

Gi.AUCIlM. 

•lorn -pout,  or  IIobxed  Pmet,  n.  (Z  ul.)  See  Silcbid^. 
Horn'-pox.  n.  (  See  Var 

llorn-qiiiekHilver,  n.  (J/m.)  The  native  suf 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  Calomel,  7.  r.  It  occurs  in  the 
mines  of  Idria,  in  Camiola,  and  .Almaden.  in  Spain. 
Horim'by,  in  Winoii,  a  post-office  of  Macoupin  co. 
Horn*!«  Mills,  in  Xtw  Hampshire^  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

Horn'-sHver,  n.  (.Vm.)  Chloride  of  silver,  .\gCl. 
A  transparent,  waxy-h  oking  miiit'ml,  of  a  gray,  grayish- 
green,  or  whitish  color.  It  occurs  with  native  silver  intbe 
miues  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chill,  also  iu  the  mines  of 
Idiiho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  Sp.  gr.  b‘bb.  Omip.  Chlo¬ 
rine  24*7,  silver  75*3.  Heated  with  the  blow-pipe  on 
charcoal,  it  jields  metallic  silver;  also  placed  on  zinc 
and  moisten^  with  water,  it  is  reduced  to  silver.  A 
variety  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alumina  is 
found  at  Andreasberg,  which  the  Germans  call  butter¬ 
milk  ore. 

Horn'$$tone,  n.  (.Vm.)  variety  of  quartz  reseme 
bliug  flint,  but  more  brittle. 

Horn'town,  in  Virginia^  a  post-village  of  Accoraac 
CO.,  about  *26  m.  N.E.  of  Accomac  Court-House. 
Horii'-work,  n.  {Pmrtif.)  A  work  having  one  front 
only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a  fortress,  with 
a  view  —  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak  s^ilient  in  the  general 
outline;  2.  To  occupy  a  plateau  in  advance  (if  the  place, 
or  to  protect  buildings,  the  including  of  which  in  the 
original  enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  incon¬ 
venient  deCToe ;  3.  To  occupy 
a  tongue  01  land  protected  on 
its  sides ;  4.  To  bar  a  defile ;  5. 

To  cover  the  head  of  a  bridge ; 

6,  To  occupy  rising  ground, 
the  possession  of  w  hich  would 
render  the  enemy  more  than 
necessarily  dangerous.  The 
front  of  a  horn-work  consists 
of  two  demi-bastions  connect¬ 
ed  by  a  curtain,  and  u.siially  Pig.  1.313. 

defended  in  front,  as  in  the  horn-work,  covering 
fortress  itself,  by  tenaille,  rav-  a  bastion  B. 
elin,  and  covert -way.  The 

flanks,  protected  by  ditches,  nin  straight  upon  the  rav¬ 
elin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the  main  defences,  so  that 
the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  latter.  The 
flanks  should  not  be  too  long  for  easy  musketry  ran«'e, 
Hom'wort,n.  {Bat.)  See  CER\TOPnri.t.4rRv:  ^ 

Horn -wrack,  {-rack,)  n.  A  coralline. 

Horny,  a.  Consisting  of  horn  or  horns.— Made  of  born, 
or  some  substance  resembling  horn ;  as,  a  horny  beak. 

Rough  are  her  eam.  aod  broad  her  homy  feet."  ^DrytUn. 
'—Hard;  callous;  indurate. 

‘  Tyrrhew*  . . .  clenched  a  hatchet  in  hU  komy  flat.”— i)ryden. 


Horog*  raphy ,  n.  [Gr.  hora,  hour,  and  grapho.  I  write.] ! 
The  art  of  ilraw  ing  hour-lines,  or  of  coostructiiig  dials. —  ‘ 
An  account  of  the  hours. 

Horologe,  n.  [Lat,  horologium  ;  Or.  horr- 

loyion;  Fr.  horloge.\  A  time-piece,  hour-glass,  or  auy 
iiistruiiieiit  which  indicate^  the  time  of  day. 
Horol’oger,  n.  A  maker  or  dealer  in,  clocks, 
Watches,  time-pieces,  Ac. 

ISorolog'ical,  a.  [Gr.  hdrologiko.*.']  Pertaining  ori 
relating  to  a  horologe,  or  to  h*»rolugy. 
Horolog:io;^rapll  ic,  a.  Belonging  to  the  art  of 
dialling. 

lIorolo^iosr'rHptiy,  n.  [Gr.  hbmlogion,  and  gra- 
p/oin^to  deKTilK*.  Au  account  of  time-keeping  iiistru- . 
meuts. — Hor««gr:iphy.  j 

IIororoi^tHt,  fi.  A  person  versed  in  horologv.  { 

Horolo'^iiiin,  n.  an  horologe]  {Astron.)  A 

Constellation  ol  the  southern  hemisphere,  formed  by 
l«;icaille,  situated  between  C-iUopus  and  Eridauus,  and  | 
formed  entirely  of  stars  of  the  5lh  and  6th  magnitudes-  i 
liorolo'^iiiiii  Flo  ric,  n.  [I-il.J  A  time-Uble  of 
flowers,  lormed  by  noting  the  hours  when  they  respec-; 
lively  open  aod  close.  i 

3Iororo;;:y,  n.  [Gr.  hora,  any  limited  time  or  period — I 
an  hour,  and  tresitise.]  That  bntm-h  of  science! 

which  treats  of  the  principles  and  constniction  of  ma-i 
chines  lor  niestsnring  and  indicating  p*n  tioiis  of  tiiiie.| 
It  is  a  dUQcult  thing  to  give  a  good  definition  of  time.  1 
AcjNirdiug  to  Locke,  it  is  the  cmisideration  of  thedu-j 
r  tion.  as  s^t  out  by  certaiu  periods  and  marked  by  cer-j 
tain  measures  or  epochs.”’  According  to  .Aristotle.***  our ' 
conception  of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion,  and) 
particularly  in  those  regular  and  equable  motions  car- j 
ri*^!  on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  from  their! 
perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are  correct  measures  | 
ot  the  continuous  and  successrie  quantity  called  time,. 
with  which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.  Time,  there-| 
fi>i‘c,  may  be  s-iid  to  be  in  the  perceived  number  of  suc-| 
cessive  movements.”  Undoubtedly  the  motions  of  the 
hesivenly  bodies  form  the  best  standard  for  measuring  I 
time  included  within  lengthened  peno<ls;  but  for  thel 
computation  of  such  short  divisions  as  hours,  mtiiotes. 
and  seconds,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  certain  mathemat- 
icall}' ailjusted  machines,  the  knowledge  of  whose  con-, 
struction  is  regulated  by  the  science  of  ff.  The  **  father 
of  history  ”  ascribes  rhe  invention  of  the  earliest  time-’ 
measurers  to  the  Bitbylonians.  Pliny  claims  the  honor 
for  Anaximenes;  while  PUavorinus  w’ishes  us  to  accept , 
Anaximander  as  the  real  inventor.  At  any  rate,  the’ 
first  horologia  of  which  we  find  mention  are  the  /b/os' 
aod  Gwonon.  The  latter,  wliich  was  the  more  simple,  1 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  older  instrument,  coiisiste<l| 
merely  of  a  staff  or  pole  set  up  perpendicularly  in  a  sun¬ 
ny  spot,  its  shadow*  lk;ing  measured  ujam  the  place  where  ■ 
it  fell,  and  time  computed  thereby.  The  Polog,  or 
liotropion,  was  funnetl  of  a  basin  in  which  the  twelve  1 
divisions  of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines,  and  upou| 
these  the  slnulow*  of  a  i>erpendicuiar  staff,  set  up  iu  thei 
centre  of  the  in>triiiiient,  was  thrown  by  the  sun.  (See  i 
SuN'DLALS.)  Such  instruments  as  these  must  have  been  . 
known  to  the  Jews,  who  are  inferred  to  have  derivetli 
their  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Babylonians;  for  we- 
find  mention  made  in  Daiah  xxxviii.  <*f  the  dial  of  1 
Ahaz,  whose  reign  commenced  741  b.  c.  In  2y3  b.  c.,  we  [ 
learn  that  the  Romau  general  Papirius  Cursor  set  up  a 
sun-dial  near  the  temple  of  Qnirinus,  at  Rome:  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the  still  standing  Temple  of  the  Winds, 
at  Athens  (Fig.  850),  may  be  seen  the  Hues  of  a  dial, 
together  with  the  holes  in  which  were  fixed  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  pillars  or  gnomons.  But  these  contrivances 
could  only  be  of  service  in  marking  the  progress  of  time 
during  the  bright  days  of  summer.  At  night,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  cloudy  da3s  of  winter,  they  would  be  useless. 
Invention,  therefore,  had  to  he  further  spurred,  that  a 
more  perfect  instrument  might  be  produced.  The  Clep- 
tydra  (q.  v.)  would  appear  to  be  the  machine  which  was 
call^  upon  to  make  up  fur  the  shi>rtcomings  of  its  pro¬ 
genitor,  the  sun-dial.  The  Clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  an  instrument  in  w  hich  wa¬ 
ter  escaped,  as  it  were,  b^*  stealth,  iu  a  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ular  flow,  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Closelv  resem¬ 
bling  this  Wiis  the  sand-glass,  a  more  accurate  instru- 
n;ent,  because  a  column  of  sand,  of  a  great  or  moderate 
height,  will  run  through  an  orifice  into  another  vessel 
at  a  uniform  rate ;  while,  iu  the  case  of  a  column  of  w  a¬ 
ter,  no  uniform  rate  of  velocity  can  be  obtained,  unless 
tiie  cylinder  containing  the  water  be  kept  constantlv 
full.  Another  rude  form  of  marking  time  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  graduated  candles,  a  time-mea.'^urcr  employed  bv 
king  Alfred.  In  a  general  way,  all  those  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  have  for  their  motive  power  a  weight, 
or  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring,  are  called  clocks  and 
watches;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  bv  certain! 
name^  indicative,  either  of  their  construction  *  or  of  the 
peculiar  offices  they  are  intended  to  perform.  For  ex- 1 
ample.  —  the  name  timepiece  is  given  to  anv  piece  of' 
horological  machinery  which  merely  marks  the  tiiiiei 
without  striking  the  hours;  a  cloc'\  lH*«ides  showing 
the  time,  strikes  every  hour  on  a  ladl  or  spring:  a: 
quarter-clock  strikes  the  quarters  of  every  hour:  an  as-\ 
trontrmxcal  dock  is  one  which  indi&iies  sidereal  lime;  a 
watch  is  a  portable  or  pocket  tini**jiiece;  a  repeater  is  a 
watch  provided  witha  mechanicjil  contrivance,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  made,  at  anj*  time,  to  repeat  thei 
hours  ;  a  chromtmeter  is  a  watch  of  the  most  superior 
chanu'ter,  or  one  that  may  be  used  for  astronomical  or: 
maritime  purposes.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  state 
who  WHS  the  individual  that  invented  either  a  clock  or, 
a  watch ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obscuritv  attaching  to 
the  early  history  of  clocks  is  doe  to  the’  fact  that  for¬ 
merly  the  term  horologium  was  applied  to  a  sun-dial  or 
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Fig.  1314.  — BE  WICK'3  CLOCK. 


a  clock  indi?criminately.  thereby  rendering  it  a  ta.«k  c4 
the  utmrist  difficultj*  to  state  at  what  p;«rtic«l;tr  period 
it  c;  me  to  mean  a  clock.  As  far  l>ack  as  the  close  of 
the  loth  or  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  striking- 
clocks  w'ere  known  in  Italy.  Iu  we  are  told  by 

Coke,  a  stone  clock-tower  was  erecte*!  opjM«eite  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  clock,  the  cost  of 
which  wjis  defrav-ed  out  of’a  fine  of  800  marks  imposed 
upon  acorrupt  chief-justice  of  theQu<*eo’s  Bench.  .Al»oiit 
1364,  a  German  horologer.  Henry  de  Mick,  de  Vick,  de 
Wyk,  or  de  M'vck.  set  up  a  cb*ck  in  the  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Cliarles  V.  of  France.  This  cb»ck  (Fig.  1314) 
was  probably  the  basis  of  all  the  principal  liiiic-keepera 
in  nse  in  the  16th  cent.  It  was  very  simple:  and  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  minnte  explanation,  it  may  l»e  read¬ 
ily  understood,  that,  as  the  weight  A  tends  to  uncoil  the 
ccrdaiid  set  in  motion  the  cylinder  B  round  it.«  axis,  the 
motion  will  be  successively  comniunic;ited  to  the  various 
t<H>tlie«l  wheels  in 
the  figure,  and  fi- 
nall  \  tothe  crown¬ 
wheel,  or  escape- 
ment-whcel.l  ;the 
teeth  of  which  so 
act  on  the  two 
small  levers  or 
pallet^,  i  h,  pH)- 
jecting  from,  and 
forming  part  of 
the  suspended  up¬ 
right  spindle  or 
vertical  axis,  KM, 
on  which  is  fixed 
the  regulator  or 
balance,  L  L.  that 
an  alterating  or 
vibratory,  instead 
of  a  circular,  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  itself  is  the 
result.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  are 
attached  to  the 
w  heel  N.  also  set 
in  motion  by  the 
cylinder  B.  Now, 
unless  there  were 
some  ch^^k  upon 
the  motion,  it  is 
manifest  that  the 
heavy  weight  A 
would  go  rapidly 
to  the  ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balance 
to  vibrate,  and  tlie  hands  to  go  ronnd  with  increasing 
velocitj*.  In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding  of 
the  clock-w’ork.  and  adjust  it  to  the  more  deliberate 
measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in  De  M'ick’s 
clock,  loade<i  with  tw*o  weights,  wi,  m;  and  the  farther 
these  are  removed  from  the  axis  or  spindle.  KM.  the 
more  heavily  they  will  resist  and  counteract  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  the  levers,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of 
the  escapement-wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brought  to  go 
neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow.  —  In  a  letter  written  by 
Ambrosias  Camaldnlensis  to  Nicholans  of  Florence,  it 
is  stated  that  clock.s  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
private  houses  on  the  continent  towards  the  close  of  the 
15lh  centurv*.  Reviewing  all  the  evidence  wre  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  a  clock  is  unknown,  that  an  horological 
machine  driven  by  a  weight  is  of  more  ancient  date  than 
is  commonly  allow  ed ;  that  the  clock  of  Henry  de  Wick, 
which,  on  account  of  its  having  a  Imlance  for  a  regula¬ 
tor,  marked  the  first  great  fera  in  the  art  of  horology, 
and  was  not  the  invention  of  one  man.t>ut  the  result  of 
a  st-ries  of  inventions  made  at  different  times  bv  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  According  to  M  Ferdinand  Berthond.  the 
progression  of  the  successive  improvements  in  horology 
was  as  follows:  1.  Toothed  wheel-work  was  know'n  in 
ancient  times,  and  particularly  to  .Archimedes,  whose 
instrument  was  provided  wit.h  a  motive  power,  but  bad 
no  regulating  or  controlling  mechanism.  2.  The  weight 
applied  as  a  motor  had,  at  first,  a  fly,  most  probably 
similar  to  that  of  a  kitchen-jack.  3.  The  ratchet-wheel 
and  click  for  winding  op  the  weight,  without  detaching 
the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel.  4.  The  regnlati-m  of  the 
fly  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  air,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  balance  sul>stituted.  5.  An  escai>ement- 
wbeel  next  became  indispensable,  as  constituting,  with 
the  balance,  a  more  regular  check  than  the  fly.  npon 
the  t**ndrncy  which  a  falling  weight  bad  to  accelerate 
its  veUx'ity.  6.  Tlie  application  of  a  dial-plate  and  hands 
to  indicate  the  hours,  was  a  consequence  of  the  regu¬ 
larity  introduced  into  the  going  part.  7.  The  striking 
p*>rtion,  to  proclaim  at  a  distance,  without  the  aid  of  a 
watcher,  the  hour  that  was  indicated:  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  alarm.  8.  The  reduction  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  all  this  bulky  machinery  to  a  comp;ict  and  porta¬ 
ble  size,  as  in  watches.  —  The  date  at  which  the  size  of 
clocks  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  them  p<»rtable.  is 
upcertain  :  it  must,  however,  have  l>een  anterior  to 
lo44 :  for  in  this  latter  year  the  corporation  of  imister 
clock-makers  at  Paris  procured  friim  Francis  I.  a  statute 
precluding  all  but  ma.ster  clock-makers  ftx>m  construct¬ 
ing  clocks  or  watches,  large  or  small.  At  any  mte,  no 
cluck  or  watch  could  be  made  small  enough  to  be  porta¬ 
ble.  without  having  a  “  mainspring’*  substituted  for  a 
weight.  the  moving  power:  and  whenever  this  object 
was  attained,  then  was  the  second  great  »ra  in  horologv 
reached,  as  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fusee,  and  the  consequent  total  alteration  in 
the  form  and  application  of  horob.»gical  machiuetv.  The 
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third  »ra  in  clock-work  was  the  application  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum.  Galileo  was  the  first  who  remarked,  or  at  least 
the  first  who  formally  announced,  in  his  work  on  me¬ 
chanics  and  motions,  which  was  published  in  ltv59,  the 
isochronal  property  of  oscillating  bodies  suspended  by 
strings  of  the  same  longlli:  ami  it  lias  been  preteinied 
that  he  actually  applied  a  i»e»idulum  to  a  clock  for  the 
pnrpiwes  of  observing  eclipses  and  determining  longi-t 
tudes.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  proof  ot  this  fact. ' 
&iDctoriu8.  in  his  on  Avicrnna^  describes 

an  instrument  to  which  he  had  applied  a  pendulum  in 
1612.  Richard  Harris  is  saM  to  have  constructed,  in 
1611,  a  pendulum  clock  in  London  for  the  church  of  St. 
Paul.  Coveiit  Garden.  Vincenzo  Galilei,  a  son  of  Galileo, 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Acfulemy  (Ul  Cunento^ 
to  have  applie«l  the  pendulum  in  ItHQ.  It  wa.s  applied 
by  Huygens  in  16.*6;  and  l»y  Hooke,  for  whom  the 
invention  luis  been  claimed,  alnmt  1670.  But  to  whoni- 
soeyer  the  merit  may  belong  for  having  first  made  the 
application,  Huygens  is  nnquestiona!)ly  the  first  who 
accurately  explained  the  theory  of  the  pendulum;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  invention  of  the  penrlnlnm-clock  has 
been  usually  ascribed  to  him.  Huygens  demonstrated 
that  the  vibrations  in  circular  arcs  are  not  independent  of 
the  length  of  the  arc,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  perfect 
isochronism,  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  must  move  in  the 
arc  of  acycloid  ;  and  ingeniously  applyinga  property  of 
the  cycloid,  of  w'hich  he  was  the  discoverer,  namely  that 
its  involute  is  a  curve  similar  to  itself,  he  procured  the 
requisite  motion  by  causing  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  be¬ 
tween  cycloidal  cheeks  ah. lUt  which  the  upper  and  tlexible 
part  of  the  suspending  nal  wrappeil  itself  in  its  uiotbui. 
But  it  was  foiiml  that  no  pracfii-.il  advantage  could  he 
obtained  from  this  beautiful  contrivance;  and,  in  fact, 
it  wsw  soon  rendere<l  ui)n<s:essary  by  the  invention  of 
the  anchor  escapement,  which  give.s  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  arcs  of  vibration  very  small,  in  which  case 
the  error  depending  on  the  length  of  the  arc  becomes 
insensible.  The  application  of  the  spiral  spring  to  the 
balance  is  the  nn  louhted  invention  of  Hooke.  Another 
invention,  which  marks  an  ejiorh  in  tlie  hispiry  of 
horology,  is  that  of  a  niethol  of  counteracting  the  effect 
of  changes  of  tem|>erature  on  the  pendulum  rod  and 
balance.  The  mercurial  compensation  pendulum  was 
invented  by  Graham  about  tiie  year  1715.  Graham 
likewise  suggested  the  method  of  effecting  the  compen- 
84ttion  by  means  <»f  the  unequal  expansions  of  different 
mepils. — an  idea  wliich  was  snhsequently  realized  by 
Harrist.iti  in  the  construction  of  the  gridiron  pendulum, 
which  is  not  very  generally  ust«l.  The  compensating 
Hppiratus  in  the  watch  balance  depends  upon  the  same 
principle,  but  the  mechanical  arrangement  is  necessarily 
very  different. — In  a  general  view,  horobigical  inachines 
may  he  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  essential  parts: 
1.  \  moving  power,  which  produces  a  rotary  motion 
about  an  axle:  2.  A  train  of  wheel-work,  by  means  of 
which  a  veb»city  is  obtained  having  any  reipiirts!  ratio 
to  that  of  the  primary  axle:  3.  A  regulator,  by  which 
the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  is  dt'terniined,  and  imi- 
fiirm  ty  of  m  >tion  produceil.  Tlie  moving  power  is 
either  a  heavy  weight,  w'hich  descends  by  the  force  of 
gr.ivity,  or  a  spring  which  is  coiled  up  within  a  barrel 
and  iinw'inds  itself  by  the  force  of  its  elasticity:  the  first 
is  preferreii  on  account  of  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
action  when  the  instrument  is  to  remain  fi.xed  in  a  place; 
the  second  is  U'lv.ssary  for  pocket  timepieces  and  those 
which  cannot  be  kept  in  a  fixe«l  position,  as  on  ship- 
boanl.  The  train  of  wheel-work  is  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  regulator  is  either  a  pendulum,  of  wdiich,  by 
the  theory  of  falling  bodies,  the  oscillations  are  isoch¬ 
ronal  or  performed  in  equal  terms;  or  a  heavy  balance, 
the  reciprocal  vibrations  of  which  are  also  isochronal. 
Of  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  introduced  into 
horological  machines  for  accomplishing  particular  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  in 
this  place,  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  them  to  be  given 
with  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  their  action.  The  most 
important  is  the  ^^capeni^nt  (or  .scapemeiit),  or  that  part 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  original  rotatory  motion 
is  converte<l  into  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  gives  im-, 
petns  to  the  pendulum  or  !^alance.  Some  other  parN 
are  also  of  primary  imporhince;  as  the  maintaininrf 
pofocr,  a  contrivance  by  means  of  whicli  the  motion  is; 
maintained,  or  the  machine  kept  going,  while  the  weight : 
or  spring  is  being  wound  u[»;  tlie  by  w’hich  in; 

watches  and  spring-clo<^ks  tlie  force  acting  on  the  wheel- 1 
work  is  rendered  equal  in  all  states  of  the  tension  of  the| 
spring.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  wheel-work  | 
of  a  clock  or  watch  may  he  undersbual  from  the  f<dlow-i 
ing  description.  Fig.  1315  represent.s  the  niovenient  of  a  I 
common  vertical  watch,  the  frame  plates  being  omitted.' 
and  the  dial  being  supposeil  to  l»e  turned  downwartN.  A 
is  the />arrci  containing  the  spring  which  pr-'  bices  th«*| 
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motion.  B  is  the  connected  with  the  barrel  hyt 

the  chain  6.  C  is  the  called  also  the,^r.<f  or  i 

great  which  turns  with  the  fusee,  and  works  into' 

the  pinion  D,  called  the  centre- pinion  :  tliis  pinion, , 
with  the  centre  wheel  or  sec  mtl  whe^l  R  turns  once  in  an  ! 
hour.  The  centre  wheel  K  works  into  the  third-whed^ 
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pinion  F ;  and  on  the  same  arbor  is  G,  the  Mird  wheels 
which  drives  the  fourth  or  cent  rate- wheel  pinion  H,  and 
along  with  it  the  centrale-wheel  I.  The  teeth  of  this 
wheel  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  and  act  in 
the  pinion  K,  called  the  balance-wheel  pinion,  L  being 
tlie  balance-wheel^  or  scape-wheeAy  or  crown-wheMy  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  arbor.  The  balance-wheel  acts  on 
the  two  pallets  m  and  n  attached  to  the  verge  or  arbor 
o!  the  balance  M;  and  these  being  placed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  balance- 
wheel,  and  in  dift'ereiit  planes,  receive  alternately  from 
the  scape-wheel  an  impetus  in  opposite-directions  whi<.'h 
keeps  up  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  balance. — 
Nninerous  modifications  of  the  escapement  have  been 
prop»>sed,  and  some  of  them  carried  successfully  into 
efiect ;  but  kir  their  ilescription  we  must  reter  to  the 
Nvorks  in  which  the  subject  is  tethnually  trealeil  There 
are  two,  however,  which,  by  iea.son  of 'the  gn  ater  in¬ 
genuity  displayed  in  their  contrivance,  and  their  almost 
universal  application  to  the  be.-l  kinds  of  pocket- watches, 
require  particular  notice.  These  are  the  duplex  and  the 
i^iached  escapement,  the  latter  being  tliat  which  is  used 
in  modern  chronometers.  The  duplex  (Fig.  1316)clo8ely 
approaches  the  chronometer.  A  is  the  escap<‘-wheel,  the 
teeth  of  which  fall  upon  the  roller  K  ( made  of  nil)y), 
fitted  upon  tlie  axis  of  the  balance  C,  ami  which  has  a 
notch,  F,  cut  through  it  vertically.  hen  the  balance 
returns  towards  the  left,  tne  point  B  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  fall.s  into  tlie  notch  F,  and  meet.s  with  a  very 
small  recoil  troin  the  balance,  in  what  may  be  terme<i 
the  returning  vibration.  This  goes  so  f.ir  as  to  make 
the  tooth  for  a  little  wliile  to  have  the  notch  at  the  side 
opiM>site  to  that  by  which  it  came  in.  The  balance  on 
returning,  in  the  course  of  tlie  vibration,  receives  im¬ 
pulse  from  the  wlieel, 
immediately  on  tlie 
tooth  of  the  wheel  of 
reis'se  B,  leaving  the 
notch  F',  and  the  small 
cyliinler;  at  this  ni»>- 
ineiit  the  pallet  of  thi* 
impulse  D  has  its  face 
presented,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  cog  I  (or  up¬ 
per  riglit  t04dh  of  the 
escajie  •  wheel),  w  li  i  c  li 
falls  and  gives  impulse 
to  the  balance.  So  s(K>n 
as  tlie  tooth  of  tinpnlsu 
escapes  from  the  pallet, 
the  next  tooth  of  rep<»so 
falls,  and  rests  on  the 
small  cylinder  of  rub}*, 

F^ :  and  so  on.  The  Detnehed^Qv  chronometer  escapement 
(Fig.  1317),  was  inventerl  in  FYance about  1780.  A  is  the 
esc^ipe-w heel :  B  the  escape-wheel  teeth;  C  the  roller, 
let  on  the  verge  or  axis  of  the  balance.  This  roller  is, 
a  circle  of  polished  steel,  with  a  notch  cut  out  of  it.  into' 
one  side  of  w  Inch.  D.  a  Hat  polished  jnece  of  rnhy  is  in- 
sertetl  for  the  acting  part.  Below  this  steel  roller,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  same 
verge,  is  a  smaller 
roller  of  steel,  K, 

Called  the  discharg¬ 
ing  pallet,  having  a 
Siipphire  fixed  on  its 
outer  edge.  F'  is  a 
slender  spring 
which  is  screwed  at 
I  to  the  stouter  one,  FigA^iXl. 

having  its  fixture  at  DtT.iCH^.u  escaiu  mext. 

the  stud  L.  and  pol¬ 
ished  away  very  thin  at  K.  in  order  that  it  may  bend 
readily,  so  as  to  cause  very  little  re.sistance  to  the 
balance  while  forcing  it  on  one  side  G  is  a  projecting 
piece  carrying  an  upright  pin  made  of  ruby,  against 
which  the  wheel-tooth  B  rests.  At  B  is  a  small  screw 
against  which  the  spring  LKG  strikes,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  springing  too  far  back.  The  action  of 
these  parts  is  as  folh*ws:  —  When  at  rest,  the  circular 
edge  of  C  is  just  clear  of  the  two  teeth  of  the  w  heel  B : 
but  yet,  if  set  in  motion,  the  teeth  could  ind  pass  botli 
F  and  G  whilst  they  remain  quiescent.  G  rests  against 
tlie  screw*  at  B.  an<l  the  tooth  resting  against  the  locking 
pallet  G,  the escai>ement  w  heel  cannot  turn.  To  set  the 
chronometer  going,  it  is  ne<  e,s»ary  to  give  it  a  rotary 
motion,  wliich  sets  the  balance  in  action.  This  caii.ses 
the  lower  piece  on  the  verge  (called  the  lifting-p>ece  or 
discharging-j-KiUet)  to  strike  against  the  end  of  the 
spring  F,  which,  from  its  overlapping  the  curved  end  of  | 
the  prob»nge<l  spring  K  O.  ]»u>he.s  it  back,  and  thus  re-| 
lease.s  the  pin  or  locking-sbme  G  fr<»m  before  the  tooth  ‘ 
of  the  wheel;  that  is,  it  unlocks  the  escapement-wheel., 
wliich  is  imme^liately  set  in  motion  on  the  action. of  the  [ 
mainspring.  The  same  vibration  given  to  balance  and 
Verge  brings  the  ruby  pallet  D  round  before  the  tooth 
B.  which  strikes  against  it  and  carries  it  round  The 
recoil  of  the  spring  F'  has  now  bronglit  the  locking-' 
pallet  G  to  catch  the  tooth  B.  the  escapement-wheel  b<*- 
ing  again  slopped.  But  the  stroke  of  the  tooth  from  the 
face  of  the  rui»y  pallet  D  has  carried  the  balance  on  in 
it.H  vibration  till  it  is  counteracted  by  the  tension  of  the 
halanc»‘-spring,  which  brings  it  back  again  in  this  return 
vibration;  the  lifting  pallet  E,  by  it.s  ciiive<l  back, 
pushes  the  slender  spring  F  before  it,  and  passes  it  with¬ 
out  affecting  K  G,  which  is  still  enough  to  remain  un¬ 
moved  by  E.  even  when  this  strikes  and  rests  against  it 
in  recoiling.  Tlie  wheel,  therefore,  continues  li>cked  on 
the  upright  ])allet  G.  uml  the  vibration  proce<'<i8  uncon¬ 
trolled  till  tin?  great  pullet  is  again  brought  round,  and 
the  balance-spring  again  checks  the  vibration,  the  above 
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process  being  repeated.  In  this  escapement,  conse* 
quently,  part  of  one  vibration  in  one  direction,  and  the 
wliole  of  tliat  in  aiu>ther.  is  performed  without  the 
balance  being  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  the 
maintaining  jiower ;  while  the  parts  are  so  contrive<i 
tliat  the  impulse  given  by  tlie  t<K>th  of  the  eta  ape-wheel 
affects  very  inimitely  the  natural  motion  of  the  balance. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  litting-pallet  E  can. 
pjiss  in  one  direction  the  spring  F  witliout  moving  K 
and  G  ;  while  in  the  other  il  carries  F,  and  therefore  G 
with  it.— Electrical  clocks  are  now  moreor  less  employ¬ 
ed,  but  their  introduction  has  not  been  as  universal  as 
atone  timeauticipated.  See  Electric  Time,  p.  921.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,— electrical  dial.-i  and  electrical  clocks. 
The  electrical  dial  has  no  b<^dy  belonging  to  it,  but  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  a  standard  clot  k  at 
some  other  place.  An  apparatus  is  also  provided  for 
sending  a  galvanic  current  through  the  wire  at  certain 
regular  intervals  of  time.  By  this  means  the  dial-liands 
are  nuwle  to  leap  over  a  small  ptu  tioii  of  their  compass 
whenever  a  current  is  transmitted  throiigli  the  wire; 
and  the  time-valve  of  the  movement  is  markt'd  by  the 
figures  on  the  dial.  An  electric  clock,  how’ever,  is  one 
that  carries  with  it  its  smirces  of  power,  and  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  wire  connecterl  with  aiiotlier  place.  —  The 
consideration  of  portable  lime-keepers,  and  tlie  trade  in 
the  V.  States,  are  reserved  for  the  head  Watches. 
lloroiii'eter,  n.  [Gr.  hora,  and  metrony  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  time  by. 
lloroiiiot'rioal«  a.  [Fr.  horometrigue.^  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  horometry,  or  the  measiireineut  of  inter¬ 
vals  or  divisions  of  time. 

lloroiii'etry,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  time, 
llorop'tcr.  71.  [Gr.  hbr'-Sy  limit,  and  bpter,  a  beholder.] 
(Optics.)  The  surface  of  sing'  -  vision  corn-spoiuling  to 
any  given  binocular  jiarallax  is  tbus  named, 
llor  71.  [F'r.;  Gr.  horoskopos  —  horo,  and.<iX'0- 

peb.  to  view  or  observe.]  A  diligent  observation  of  the 
exact  hour  or  time  of  a  person's  birth. 

(Astral.)  A  figure  or  scnenie  of  the  lieavens  from 
whicli  to  cast  nativities:  the  |a>jnt  of  the  heavens  ari.s- 
itig  above  the  ea.'itcrn  point  of  the  horison  at  any  given 
time  w  hen  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  fuiiire  event. 
— A  species  of  planisphere,  invented  by  Jean  Padnanus. 

\yebster. 

— k  synopsis  or  conspectus  of  the  duration  of  the  days 
and  nights  at  all  jdaces. 

Ilor'osiooper.  lloro^Vopist,  n.  One  versed  in 
horoscopy;  an  a-^trologer. 

lIoroHoop'io.  lIoroHCOp'ical,  a.  Relating  or 

l-ertaining  to  horoscopy. 

Horo^'oopiMt.  n.  See  IToroscoper. 
iforoKoopy.  u.  [See  Horoscope]  Aspect  of  the 
planets  at  the  time  of  one's  birth.  —  The  pretended  art 
or  practice  of  predicting  future  events  by  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  stars  or  planets. 

If or'relst4»wii,  in  PennsylcanWyA  village  of  Mifflin 
CO.,  about  14  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lewistown. 
llor'reilt.  a.  [Lat.  barrens  —  hyrreo.  See  HORROR.] 

Bristled:  standing  erect  a-s  bristles ;  pointing  upward. 
HorriUlOt  (hOFri-bly)  a.  [Fr. ;  l.al.  horribxlis,  from 
horreb.']  Exciting, or  calculated  to  excite  horror;  dread¬ 
ful  :  friglitfiil ;  fearful :  awful :  terrific :  hideous ;  liorrid  ; 

I  shocking:  as.  a  horrible  sight,  a  horrible  catastrophe,  a 
I  ht>rrible  story. 

ilor'ribleneSA*  n.  State  of  being  horrible;  qualities 
exciting  horror ;  dreadfulness  ;  uwfulness ;  hideousuess  ; 
fearfulness. 

llor  I'iUly*  adv.  In  a  manner  excitive  of  fear  or  lior- 
ror;  dreadfully;  terribly;  hideously;  shockingly;  as, 
he  is  hoi'ribly  afraid  of  gli«*sts. 

Hor  rid*  a.  [Lat. /loi  See  Horror.]  That  does 

or  may  excite  horror;  frightful;  hideous;  dreadful; 
awful ;  shocking;  —  hence,  anything  highly  disgusting, 
offensive,  or  disagreeable;  as,  a  hori-id  crime.  —  Rough; 
raggetl :  shaggy;  bristling;  prickly. 

“  Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn." — Htyden. 
Hor'rldly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  occasion  or  excite 
horror;  fearfully;  dreadtiilly :  shockingly;  as,  he  was 
horridly  nervons  after  his  debauch. 

Hor'rldiiess,  n.  The  qualities  that  do  or  may  excite 
hornir:  hideou.sness ;  dreadfulness;  enormity;  as,  the 
horridness  of  the  act.  ’  —  Jfttmmfrnd. 

Ilorrif'ic,  a.  \],nt.  horr(ficus.  See  Horrift.]  Ex¬ 
citing  horror;  cansing  tenor;  dreadful;  frightful; 
hideous. 

“  Jaws  korri/le  ‘rni’d  .  .  .  the  diiefnl  shark."—  Thomson. 
Ilor'rify,  f.  a.  /lorroi,  and /acio,  to  make.]  To 

make  horrible;  to  strike  with  hoiTor;  to  shock  with 
terror;  as,  he  ^rn/i«i  her  delicate  sensibilities  in  al¬ 
luding  to  legs. 

Ilorripiln'tion*  n.  (Lat.  horripilatio.]  (Med.)  Gen¬ 
eral  chilliness,  preceding  fear,  and  accompanietl  with 
bristling  of  the  hairs  over  the  bo<!y. 
llor'ror*  n.  [Fr.  horreur;  Lat.  horror  —  horreo.  to 
stand  on  end.  to  bristle.]  A  standing  on  end  or  erect, 
as  hair  or  bri-tles;  a  bristling:  roughness:  stiffness.  (R.) 
— .\n  excessive  degree  of  fear,  or  a  painful  emotion  which 
makes  a  jierson  tremble:  terror;  a  sltudderiiig  with 
fear:  terror,  accompanied  with  hatred. 

A  trembliog  horror  in  our  souls  we  find.”  --  Davies. 

—That  may  excite  horror,  dread,  or  fear;  dreadful 
thoughts:  distressing  scenes  ;  dreariness;  gloom:  ]>ang3 
of  conscience. 

“  I  hare  snpp'd  full  with  horrors.” —  Shaks. 

(.^fed.)  A  shuddering  or  chilliness  preceding  fear; 
horripilation.  Iiunylison. —  Tl>e.  horrorSy  delirium-tre- 
niens:  mania-a-potii :  the  blue-devils  :  —  a  morbid  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  brought  on  by  excessive  drink¬ 
ing,  or  by  (he  habitual  use  of  narcotics,  ^c. 
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Ilor'ror-stridcen,  a.  Struck  or  confounded  with 
horror. 

Hor'ry,  in  5.  Carolina,  an  extreme  E.  district  adjoin¬ 
ing  N.  Carolina  on  tlie  N.E.,  and  waslied  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  S.E.  border;  area,  about  1,200  8(i.  m. 
Jiivers.  Waccaniaw,  Great  and  Little  Pedee  rivers. 
Surface,  low,  and  in  8on»e  places  marshy ;  soil,  not  very 
•  fertile.  Cap.  Conwayborough.  Pop.  al)ont  O.onO, 

Ilor'  sa,  a  Saxon  i>rince,  tlie  brotlier  of  Ilengist,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  He  was 
killed  in  the  battle  at  Eaglesford,  now  Aylesfurd,  455. 

llor»i*4le«conibnt,  {or-de.-lc<mg'ba.)  [Fr.,  out  of  the 
battle.]  Disabled  from  fighting;  as,  our  regiment  had 
a  fiftli  of  its  number  placed  hors-de‘Comhat. 

Horso,  n.  [A.S.ho7's;  h'vifi.  bar.t,  hors  ;  0.  Ger.  hrns, 
from  Sansk.  hrc.<h,  to  neigh.]  (Z'>ul.)  The  Eipius  caial- 
Ju.%  an  animal  of  the  fam.  E<}uidie.  a  bratich  of  quadru- 
petis  distinguished  by  a  single  digit  and  hoof  on  each 
foot.  Although,  however,  the  E<iuid{e  possess  but  one 
developed  toe,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus 
and  metatarsus  joints  two  small  rudimentary  processes 
which  represent  lateral  toes.  The  system  of  the  denti¬ 
tion  of  the  family  is  represented  by  the  following 
formula : 

6  1—1  7—7 

Incisors — ,  canines, - ,  molars - ;  total  42. 

6  1—1  6—6 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the  Equidee  are 
separated.  —  nanndy,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  —  the 
former  is  the  largest,  the  most  docile,  tlie  most  valuable, 
and,  finally,  more  fully  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  than  any  of  the  others.  Tliat  the  horse  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  Flood,  the  researches  of  geologists 
afford  tlie  most  satisfactory  evidence;  for  there  is  not  a 
portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  which 
the  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  have  not  been  dis¬ 
covered,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  the 
hippo[)otamus,  and  the  deer,  as  well  as  the  mastodon, 
and  other  animals  wliich  have  passed  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  most  cases  these  fossils  agree 
with  the  size  of  the  horse  wliich  exists  in  tlie  present 
day;  but  in  South  America  the  bones  of  horses  of 
gigantic  size  have  been  exhumed.  The  first  allusion  to 
the  horse  occurs  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  24), 
where  it  is  said  that  Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  found  the 
mules  —  the  progeny  of  the  ass  and  the  horse  —  in  the 
wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  his  father.  From  the 
remains  of  Grecian  art  and  writings,  we  find,  also,  that 
the  horse  was  used  for  chariot-races,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  about  1450  B.  c.,  from  which  date  it  became  more 
and  more  employed  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is  questiona¬ 
ble  whether,  in  the  present  day,  there  exist  any  real  wild 
horses,  as  those  which  are  so  called  have  been  proved, 
in  tlie  case  of  America,  to  have  been  the  descendants 
of  burses  let  loose  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  those  of  Asia 
are  but  the  progeny  of  horses  which  have  escaped  from 
the  haunts  of  civilization.  Both  fore  ami  hind  legs  of 
the  horse  liave,  on  the  inner  side,  an  oval,  horny, 
wrinkled  plate,  called  a  wart,  sallender,  or  chestnut. 
The  canine  teeth  are  wanting  in  mares.  The  sense  of 
touch,  in  general,  is  extremely  delicate;  the  tongue 
soft;  the  upper  lip  capable  of  elongation  and  considt^r- 
able  mobility;  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  hearing  well 
developed  and  verj'  acute.  The  eyes  are  large,  an<i  the 
siglit  capable  of  distinguishing  objects  at  night :  while 
the  sense  of  smell  is  so  fine,  that  horses  which  run  in 
a  wild  state  are  said  to  be  able  to  scent  their  enemies 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  league.  The  skin  is 
generally  covered  with  a  coat  of  short  hair,  smooth  in 
summer,  and  becoming  rough  and  much  more  elon- 
gate<i  during  tlie  winter  season.  The  best  of  tlie  wild 
Asiatic  horses  are  those  which  inhabit  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  tlie  Caucasus.  The  principal 
Varieties  of  these,  according  to  Fallas,  are,  —  first,  the 
“moustachioed”  horse,  characterized  by  numerous 
strong  bristles  on  the  upper  lip;  next,  the  “woolly 
horse,”  a  Russian  variety,  covered  with  a  crisp  woolly 
liair,  and  common  among  the  Baschkirs;  thirdly,  a 
“  naked  ”  or  hairless  horse,  which  is  found  among  the 
valleys  of  Tartary,  by  the  natives  of  which  it  is  kept 
always  clothed;  and,  lastly,  a  variety  delineated  by 
Johnston,  in  which  a  sort  of  woolly  mane  is  continued 
from  the  neck  along  the  back,  right  down  to  the  tail, 
which  specimen  Pallas  as.sert8  that  he  saw  among  the 
Buracti.  The  wild  horses  appear  to  be  free  from  nearly 
all  those  diseases  and  ills  which  prove  such  a  burden  to 
the  domestic  breed.  They  are  generally  of  a  pale  or 
grayish-brown  color,  with  brown  inane  and  tail,  and  a 
wliitish  muzzle,  which  subsides  into  a  black  color  about 
the  mouth.  They  are  less  in  size  than  the  domestic 
horse,  and  have  a  larger  head,  larger  ears,  hoofs  more 
contracted,  and  the  mane  more  erect,  while  the  tail  is 
much  shorter.  They  do  not  wander  lieyond  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  They  generally  move  about 
in  droves,  heade<i  by  a  large  gray  or  black  stallion,  who 
constitutes  himself  the  leader.  On  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  theGua- 
chos,  a  semi-civilized  race  of  men,  live  among  them. 
Their  mode  of  capturing  and  breaking-in  these  horses 
is  very  curious.  The  capitar.  or  chief,  mounted  on  a 
powerful  steady  horse,  rides  into  the  con  ai  (a  large 
space  inclosed  by  an  impregnable  boundary  of  wooden 
stakes,  into  which  herds  of  wild  horses  are  driven  by 
the  Indians),  and.  picking  out  the  animal  to  be  broken 
in,  throws  his  lasso  over  his  head,  ami  drags  him  to  the 
gate.  For  some  few  moments  the  idea  in  the  horse  is 
an  unwillingness  to  lose  his  companions,  butw'hen  once 
out  of  tlie  gate  of  the  corral,  he  endeavors  to  escape 
over  the  plains;  but  a  timely  check  of  the  lasso  stops 
him.  The  peons  then  run  after  him,  ainl  throw'  a  lasso 
over  his  four  legs,  and  by  a  jerk  throw  him  on  the 


ground.  In  an  instant  a  Guacho  seats  himself  on  his 
head,  and  cuts  ott  the  whole  of  his  mane,  while  another 
cuts  the  Jiatr  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  in  order  to  show 
that  tlie  animal  has  once  been  mounted.  They  tlien 
put  a  piece  of  hide  in  his  mouth  to  serve  for  a  bit,  and  a 
strong  liiile  halter  on  liis  head ;  tlie  Guacho  who  is  to 
mount  him  next  arranges  liis  spurs,  wdiicli  are  unusu¬ 
ally  long  and  sharp,  and  while  the  two  peons  hold  down 
the  horse,  he  girths  on  the  saddle  very  lightly.  He 
then  jumps  into  the  saddle,  and  the  other  men  giving 
the  horse  hU  hea<i,  the  l  iiler  grasps  the  lialter  ainl  pre¬ 
pares  for  action.  At  first  the  animal  jumps  about,  some¬ 
times  with  all  four  of  his  legs  off  the  ground  at  once; 
hut  the  spurs  of  the  Guacho  soon  set  him  going,  and 
off  he  gallops,  doing  everything  he  possibly  can  to  un¬ 
seat  his  rider.  Alter  galh^iing  him  about,  and  flogging 
him  until  every  bituf  spiritseems  taken  outof  him,  the 
Guaclio  rides  back  slowly  to  the  corral,  and  the  liorse, 
BO  lately  unruly,  is  quite  tamed,  and  fit  for  domestic 
use.  Immense  quantities  of  the  skin  of  the  horse  are 
exported  annually  trom  South  America.  The  horse  is 
naturally  an  herbivorous  animal,  as  bis  tliiu  muscular 
lips,  with  his  compressed  mouTli  and  sharpincisor  teeth, 
are  well  fitted  for  seizing  and  cropping  various  species 
of  grass.  In  a  domesticafeil  state,  however,  he  is  obliged 
to  eat  other  and  harder  lood,  as  oats  and  corn  ;  and  for 
this  a  provision  is  made  by  nature,  who  supplies  him 
with  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  tlie  bones  of  the  face,  by 
means  of  w’hich  the  horse  can  comminute  and  grind 
down  his  food  better  than  carnivorous  afiimals.  As  the 
teeth  of  a  horse  indicate  his  age,  as  w’ell  as  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  adaptation  for  ma.sticating  purposes, 
it  will  be  necessary  t<t  give  them  some  slight  considera¬ 
tion.  The  colt  is  generally  dropped  witli  the  first  and 
Second  molar  and  grinding  teeth  apparent.  When  eight 
days  old,  the  two  incisor  teeth  (central)  come  out,  and 
in  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  he  has  the  t\\  o  next  inci.^or 
teeth  supplied.  In  three  montlis’  time  these  teeth  will 
all  be  uniform,  and  a  third  grimier  appears;  and,  alter 
the  colt  hasattained  bis  eighth  mouth,  the  third  nipper 


a.  Muzzle,  ft.  Gullet,  c,  Crest,  d.  Withers,  e.  Chest,  /. 
Loins.  y<7,  Girth.  A.  Hip  or  ilium.  i.  Croup,  it,  Haunch  or 
quarters.  L  Tbicih.  m.  Hock,  n.  Shank  or  cannon,  o,  Fetlock. 
p.  Pastern,  q,  Shoulder-bone  or  scapula,  r,  Elbow.  «.  Fore* 
tbich  or  arm.  t.  Knee.  w.  Coronet,  v.  Hoof.  */’,  Point  of  hock, 
z,  Hamstring,  zz.  Heiglit. 

above  and  below,  on  each  side,  will  appear,  and  the  colt 
will  be  found  furnished  witli  his  full  conqjlement  of 
front  teeth.  These  teeth  are  provided  with  an  elevated 
cutting  edge  of  enamel,  atnl  this  edge  is  bent  inwards 
and  over  the  tooth,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  cavity  or 
depression  behind  it,  which  constitutes  the  mark:  it  is 
gradually  worn  down  by  chipping  the  grass,  and  is  at 
length  totally  ol»literated.  By  the  degree  in  which  this 
mark  is  effaced,  we  are  enabled  to  jmlge  tlie  age  of 
the  animal.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  deciduous 
teeth  are  lost  in  the  order  of  tlieiracqui.sitlon  :  the  two 
middle  incisors  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.s  being 
displaced  between  the  second  ami  tliird  years.  A  three- 
year-old  colt  has  the  permanent  middle  incisors  above 
the  gum,  but  not  on  a  level  witli  the  mljoining  deciduous 
inci.sors;  these  are  also  characterizetl  by  a  largo  deep 
groove  containing  a  black  substance  crossing  trans¬ 
versely  the  working  edge  of  the  corner  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  sixth  grinder  is  also  coming  into  pl.ace.  At  four 
years  the  sixtli  grinder  is  on  a  level  with  the  others, 
the  third  deciduous  grinder  is  shed,  and  the  mark  is 
fainter.  At  six  years  the  fissure  on  the  middle  incisors 
is  worn  away,  but  the  discoloration  still  exists  :  at  seven 
years  the  mark  is  worn  away  from  the  four  middle  inci¬ 
sors  in  both  jaws:  and  at  eight  years  the  mark  will  be 
found  gone  fr<un  all  the  lower  incisors,  and  ceasf's  to  affonl 
any  indication  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  It  may  be  added, 
that  these  marks  are  sooner  worn  away  in  a  stall-fetl 
horse  (in  consequence  of  its  eating  more  oats  and 
harder  suhstance.s)  than  one  at  grass :  and  also  that  they 
are  sometimes  prematurely  worn  a  way  in  a  crib-hiter.” 
The  mare  goes  with  young  npwanl  of  eleven  months, 
and  foals  standing.  The  age  to  which  horses  would 
reach,  if  untouched  by  disease,  is  not  correctly  known; 
many  have  exceeded  thirty  and  even  forty  years,  but 
the  majority  arrive  at  their  end  before  tliey  have  at¬ 
tained  their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  first  change  which 
domestication  mak(*8  in  this  animal  is  in  increasing  the 
hulk  of  liis  trunk  in  comparison  with  his  h  ad  and 
limbs;  and  of  all  varieties  this  change  is  more  oliserved 
in  the  Arabian  than  any  other.  The  head  is  not  only 
proportionately  smaller,  hut  is  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  and  sqnareiie.ss  ot  the  forehead,  the  shortness 
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and  fineness  of  the  muzzle,  prominence  and  brilliancy 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  smallness  of  the  ears.  The  neck 
of  the  Arabian  horse  is  hung  and  arched,  and  beautifully 
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Fig.  1319.  —  A  HORSE  AFFECTED  WITH  6.3  DISEASES. 

1  Glander.s.  2  Slabbering.  .3  Parrot •  moijtb.  4  Lower  jaw, 
fistula.  5  Upper  jaw,  fistula.  6  P.lind.  7  Jaw,  fistula.  8  Lopped 
ears.  9  Rabbit  ears.  10  Poll  evil.  11  Mange.  12  DeerorGoat 
neck.  13  I''j>tuJous  parotid  duct.  14  Swelling  of  the  glands. 
15  Enlargement  of  tlie  \ein.  16  Enlargement  of  the  parotid 
glands.  17  Fistula  of  the  vein.  18  Wnrm-biuls-  19  Abscess  on 
the  breast.  20  Enlargement  of  thechest.  21  Fi«tula  of  the  withers. 
22  Hollow  back-  23  Saddl**  tumor.  24  Roach  buck.  25  Lower¬ 
ing  back.  26  Hip-shot.  27  Wasting  of  niiisclo.  28  Rat-tail.  29 
Sprain  of  the  back  tendons.  3U  Splint.  31  Wind-galls.  32  En- 
largonicnt  of  fetlock.  33  Side  bone.  34  Ring-bone.  35  Ox  foot. 
36  Quarter  crack.  37  Swelling  of  knee.  38  Stiff  joints.  39  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  hoof.  40  Enlargement  of  pastern.  41  Weak  joint. 
42  Tumor  on  elbow.  43  Rupture.  44  Rupture  of  scrotum.  45 
Rupture  in  flank.  46  Dislocated  Stifie.  47  Farcy.  48  Infiam- 
matioD  of  lymphatics-  49  Sellcnders.  50  Spavin.  51  Knuck¬ 
ling.  52  Ring-b<'ne.  53  Contraction.  54  Flat  foot.  55  Quiltor. 
56  Scratches.  57  Sprained  joints.  58  Wind  galls.  59  Blood 
Spavin.  60  Thorough  -  pin.  61  Capped  hock.  62  Curb.  63 
Saddle-galls. 

joined  to  the  chest:  the  withers  are  high,  and  the 
shoulder-blade  has  its  proper  inclination  backwards; 
while  the  fineness  of  Ids  legs  and  the  oblique  po.^ition 
of  the  pasterns  might  be  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to 
lessen  his  apimrent  strength  :  but  the  leg,  although 
small,  is  deep,  and  coinpc^sed  of  bone  of  the  den.aest 
character.  Besides,  the  tendons  are  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  hone,  and  the  starting  muscles  of  the  fore-arm 
and  the  thigh  imlicnte  that  lie  is  fully  capable  of  ac¬ 
complishing  many  of  those  feats  which  the  wandering 
Bedouins  and  Arabs  of  the  desert  relate  of  their  horses. 
The  Arabian  horse  generally  stands  in  height  fourteen 
hands  two  inches.  The  Harb  is  another  variety  of  the 
horse,  and  is  smaller  than  tlie  .Arabian,  winch,  how¬ 
ever,  it  eclipses  in  general  excellence,  although  it  has 
not  the  Arabian's  unflagging  speed  and  spirit.  Tlie 
Persian  horse  is  larger  tlian  the  last-mentioned  vf.riety, 
and  is  more  adapted  for  warlike  purposes  than  for 
speed  and  endurance.  The  East  India  horse  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  liands  high,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  want  of  bone  below  the  knee,  and  a  fulness  of  the 
liocks,  wliich  places  it  far  below  the  Arabian  in  the 
scale  of  excellence.  The  Bnrnian  horse  is  very  small, 
but  spirited  and  strong  ;  he  is  generally  about  12  bands 
high.  The  Tartar  horse  is  of  moderate  size,  but  full  of 
spii’it,  and  very  hold,  active,  and  muscular.  The  flesh 
of  this  horse  is  a  frequent  article  of  food  among  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  also  regularly  emtdoy  the  milk  of  their  mares 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  Spanish  horse  formerly  borea 
considerable  lesembbince  t(»  the  Arabian,  in  consequence 
of  an  admixture  of  their  blo<*d;  but  the  breed  has  now 
become  much  deteriorated.  The  Flemish  lior.se  is  a  large 
muscular  animal,  strongly  and  beautifully  lormed.  It  is 
very  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  Bervice  of  military 
campaigns  better  than  any  other  horses.  It  furnishes 
also  the  best  blood  for  draught-horses.  The  English 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  have  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  one  quality 
of  speed.  The  principal  varieties  of  the  English  ff.  are  : 
the  Rnad'-W,  the  Coach-//., and  the  Race-.ff.  With  regard 
to  the  hackney,  or  road-horse.  Mr,  Youatt  says:  *‘he 
should  he  a  hunter  in  miniature,  with  these  exceptions: 
his  In-ight  should  rarely  exceed  15  hands  and  an  inch; 
lie  will  he  more  strong  and  more  pleasant  f*)r  general 
work  below  that  standard  :  he  certainly  should  he  of  a 
more  compact  form  than  the  hunter,  and  have  more 
bulk  accortling  to  his  lieight.  It  is  of  essential  conse¬ 
quence  that  tlie  bones  beneath  the  knee  should  he  deep 
and  flat,  and  the  tendon  not  tied  in:  the  pastern  should 
be  short,  and  altliongh  oblique  or  slanting,  far  less  so 
than  that  of  the  race-horse  or  hunter.  The  foot  ih  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a  hackney;  it 
8honl<l  he  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  neither  ton  hollow  nor  too  flat,  open  at  the  heels, 
and  free  from  corns  and  thrn.shes.  The  fore-legs  should 
he  perfectly  straight:  the  back  should  be  straight  and 
short,  yet  sufficiently  long  to  leave  comfortable  room 
for  tlie  saddle  between  the  shoulders  and  the  buck,  with¬ 
out  pressing  on  either;  the  road-horse  should  also  be 
high  in  the  forehead,  round  in  the  barrel,  and  deep  in 
the  cliest.”  According,  also,  to  Mr.  Youatt,  Tlie  origin 
of  the  better  class  of  coach-horse,  is  the  Cleveland  bay, 
which  breed  is  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and 
Durham.  Another  Iwoed  of  horses  is  terine<i  the  “Suf¬ 
folk  punch,”  from  its  r«uind  punchy  form,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  from  a  cross  between  a  Norman 
battle-horse  and  a  Suffolk  cart-mare;  this,  however,  ij 
only  a  supposition.  According  to  our  author,  it  was 
“  the  very  horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  in  his  col* 
lar,  with  sufficient  activity  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
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hardihood  to  stand  a  long  day’s  work.”  The  best  dray- 
Ao/'.<e.s,  of  whicli  so  many  K])lt*n(lid  specimens  are  exhib-; 
itedin  brewers'  wagons,  are  ]»r<Mlu<'e<l  by  a  cross  between 
a  Suffolk  punch  and  a  FUMnisb  mare.  Tlie  lleetest  va*'. 

is  tlie  Knglish  r  -  '  . . . 

is  traced  back 
to  an  Arabian 
stallion  i  n  tro- 
duced  into  this 
(•  o  ii  n  t  r  y  by  a 
Mr.  D  a  r  1  e  y  ; 
whence  it  w?w 
termed  “the 
Darley  Arab  i- 
an.”  This  horse 
was  the  sire  of 
KlyingChilders, 
and  the  great- 
grand  si  re  of 
Kclipse,  which 

latter  horse  ran  ^^9-  1320.  —  the  race-horse. 
a  mile  in  one  minute.  —  The  horse  inhabited  America 
during  the  post  -  pliocene  period,  coniemp-iraneoiisly 
with  the  mastodon  ami  megalonia ;  its  fossil  remains, 
chiefly  molar  teeth,  have  been  so  freiinonlly  found, 
chiefly  in  the  Southern  States,  and  have  been  so  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  competent  pala*<intologists,  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  true  existence  of  the 
horse  in  the  Western  World.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  natives  {»f  .\merica 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  America  has  taken  atlvan- 
tage  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  Old  World,  and  can  com¬ 
pete  favorably  with  any  country;  her  tmtting-horses 
have  no  superior  in  their  peculiar  gate.  See  Supt. 
]loi*!9e«  n.  ’'The  male  of  the  equine  kiml —  as  opposed  to 
the  female,  or  marf.  —  .A  body  of  troops  serving  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  mounted  sidtliers  ;  cavalry;  —  used  without  the 
termimitive  plural  ;  as,  a  regiment  of  horse,  n  squadron 
of  light-/<or.'«*;. —  In  tnis  sense  formerly  used  in  «q)posi- 
tion  iofooty  as,  by  modern  usage,  cavalry  in  distinction 
from  infailtrtj. 

{Mil.)  In  England,  a  wooden  contrivance  ehapeil  in 
the  form  of  a  horse,  for  s«ddiers  lo  ride  upon  by  way  of 
punishment.  (Also  termed  a  iimhn'-marp.) 

— A  framework  with  legs,  lised  as  a  prop  or  support  for 
something;  a  rail :  as.  a  clothes-/mnf>». 

{yaut.)  A  foot-rope  to  support  the  feet  of  seamen 
while  leaning  over  a  yard  or  bomu  to  furl  the  sail. 
erally  in  the  plural :  as,  tlie/mrj?/'.*?,  or  horses  of  the  yards.) 
— Also,  a  nel  or  rope,  along  which  the  edge  or  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  sail  traverses  hy  means  of  hanks.  —  Also,  a 
large  round  bar  of  iron  fixed  in  the  hea<l  of  a  ship. 

To  take  hnrse^  to  set  out  to  ride  on  horseback;  to  he 
mounted  for  a  journey.  ‘  I  took  home  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance.”  (.l'^/V.«on.)  —  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare;  as, 
she  tikes  the  horse  kindly. 

(Mining.)  To  divide  a  vein  into  branches  fora  distance, 
llorno,  u.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  horse  or  horses;  to 
mount  on  horseback.  —  To  ride  a.strlde,  as  on  horseback  ; 
to  sit  astraddle.  —  To  lake  or  carry  on  the  l>ack;  as, 
“  horsing  a  deer.”  (Butler.)  — To  place  on  the  back,  or  on 
a  wooden  bh>ck  for  the  punishment  of  flagtdlatinn  ;  us, 
to  horse  a  school-hoy.  —  To  cover,  as  a  mare ;  as,  sljo  was 
horsed  by  a  blood-stallion. 

— V.  n.  To  get  on  horseback  ;  as,  the  lady  was  horsed  with 
ea«*e. 

Ilorse'-aiit,  n.  (Z/hJI.)  A  species  of  largo  ant ;  horse- 
emmet  ;  Formica  riifa. 

llor^e  Artil  lery,  n.  (Mil.)  See  Artillery  Corps. 
l£or.se'8>ae3t,  n.  The  back  of  a  liorse.  —  The  state  of 
being  mountedon  a  horse;  p»»stiire  »jf  riding  on  a  horse; 
expressed  especially  in  the  jilirase  on  horseback. 

“  I’ve  seeti  the  French,  an»i  they  can  well  o»i  horseback.''  Shake. 
lIot*se'-l>all,  veterinary  surgery,  a  large  pill,  or 

bolus,  administered  as  medicine  to  horses. 
lIor.He'-baliii*  n.  (Bot.)  See  C  li.inson'Ia. 
llorse'-beaii,  n.  A  sort  of  small  bean,  used  as  food 
for  horses. 

Ilorse'-block,  n.  .K  block  of  wood  or  stone,  placed  ns 
a  convenience  to  assist  persons  in  mounting  and  dU- 
mounting  from  a  Imrse. 

llorse'-boat,  n.  A  boat  or  barge  used  in  tran.sporting 
horses  over  a  river  or  other  water.  —  A  boat  hauletl 
along  by  horses  ;  a  kind  of  lerry-boat. 

Horse'-boy,  n.  A  stable-boy;  a  helj)er;  a  boy  em¬ 
ployed  in  temling  and  cleaning  horses. 
Ilorse'-broaker,  (’brdk'r.)  n.  One  who  breaks  in  or 
tames  horses,  or  educates  them  for  draught  or  the  saddle. 
— A  term  brought  into  recent  use  in  England  to  <le8igiiate 
a  lady-equestrian  belonging  to  the  dettn-monde. 
ICf>rHe'-cai%  n.  A  car  on  a  railroad  drawn  by  horses. 
If  i>rse'-ca>i«ia,  n.  \Bot.)  SeeC\ssiv. 

Ilorse'-ehaiiiitor,  (-chant'er^)  n.  One  who  c.ohhles 
up  broken-winiled  or  spavined  horses,  and  passes  them 
o!f  as  sound.  (Cant  ) 

Iforse'-clipstinit*  n.  (Bot.)  See /Esculus. 

Iforse'-elatli,  n.  A  covering  for  a  horse;  a  rug. 

Jf 3die  equipments  of  a  horse, 
consisting  of  a  cloth  cover,  saddle,  «fee. 
Ilorse^-COJirsor,  w  Ot>e  who  runs  horses,  or  keeps 
horses  for  racing.  (Johnson.)  (r  ) 

—  .A  dealer  in  horses  — L' Estrange 
Horse  Cave,  in  Kaitucky,  a  post-office  of  Hart  co. 
florae  C-reok,  in  Alahamay  enters  the  Tomhigbee 
River  in  Marengo  co. 

Horse  Creek,  in  A/issomj-i,  enters  the  Sac  River  in 
Cedar  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Barton  co. 

—A  village  of  Dade  co.,  abt.  150  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Iforne  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina^  enters  theNeuse  River 
in  Wake  co. 


'  Hor«e  Creek,  in  S.  OiroUna,  a  P.O.  of  Ashe  co. 

I  H4»rMe'>eiieiiniber,  H.  A  large,  green  kind  of  cu¬ 
cumber. 

II  orwe'-dealer.  71.  One  wlio  buys  and  sells  horses; 

one  who  traffics  in  horseffesh. 

II  orse'-dootor,  n.  A  veterinary  surgeon ;  a  farrier. 
llorHe'-dreiiell,  n.  A  dose  of  physic  administered  to 
a  Inu’se. 

ll4»rHe'*diiii|S',  7J.  The  excrement  of  hor.ses. 
llorMe'*eiitmet.  7?.  Same  as  Hor8e-.\nt,  q.  v. 

II  «n*«e -fared,  (-Just,)  a.  Having  a  long,  lantliern- 
jawed  face. 

Ilorse'-ferry,  7i.  A  ferry  over  whicli  a  horse-boat 
cnis.Hcs. 

llorse'ne^li.  77.  A  termapplied  to  horses  generally ; 

as.  Iii‘  is  a  good  judge  horsejlesh. 

Horse'-dy,  7i.  (Zodl.)  See  (Estrip.e. 
iil<»rMe'fa4»t,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tissil.aoo. 

(Zool.)  The  King-crab  or  Horse-shoe,  Limulus  Ameri- 
canus,  a  crustacean  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

HaB’Ne'-^eiitiaii,  71.  (Bot.)  See  Triosteum. 
ilorMe'-;;'iiar«lH,  (-glirds,)  n.  pi.  (.Mil.)  See  Guards. 

The  JPn'se-Guards,  (in  England,)  the  name  given  to 
the  lu*ad-(juarters  of  the  British  army.  It  is  situated  in 
lamdon,  and  lakes  its  title  from  two  mounted  troopers 
of  the  “  Royal  llor.se-Guards,”  who  are  posted  as  seiitne.s 
at  the  entnuice.  It  forms  a  distinct  establishment  from 
that  of  the  B'd?*  OjTice,  the  latter  monopolizing  the 
financial  or  legislative  dept,  of  military  affairs  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary-al-War.  wliilo  the  Horse- 
Guanls  has  the  executive  charge  under  the  orders  of  the 
comnminler-in-chU*f. 

lliirso'-liaar,  71.  The  lung  hair  of  liorses,  us  tliat  of 
tljo  mane,  tail,  &c. 

— a.  Made  of  horse-hair ;  as,  a  horse-hair  cushion,  a  horse¬ 
hair  chignon. 

Hori^c^'lioad.  in  ylr/.-uTisd,'?,  a  village  of  Johnson  co., 
abt.  90  in.  W.  of  Clarksville. 

Horse'lioad,  in  Georgia^  a  village  of  Macon  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Macon. 

IIor$^e  Head,  in  J/ary/aTirf,  a  P.O.  of  Prince  George  co. 
liorMo'lieadN,  formerly  Kairport,  in  New  lor/r,  a 
post-village  and  township  of  Chemung  co.,  abt.  l>  m.  N. 
of  Elmira.  Fop.  abt.  5.000. 

Horse  Island,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of  the  co.  Cork, 
.Munster.  Ireland. 

lIorMe'-tloe,  «.  A  hoe  for  cleaning  a  field  by  the  aid  of 
horses. 

ilorsie'-Joekey,  ti.  A  buyer  or  vender  of  horses;  a 
horse-dealer. 

llor«e'-kiio|>,  (-7iop,J  71.  (Bot.)  See  Centaure.a. 
Ilori^e'-laii^ti,  (‘I'dj^)  n.  A  Iou<l,  rude,  boisterous 
laugli. 

“  A  horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  houesty.  — Pope. 
Horse'-leecll,  n.  A  large  leech  that  bites  horses. 

“  Like  horse-lceches  .  .  .  tlie  very  blood  to  suck.” — Shake. 

— .A  vott-rinary  surgeon  ;  a  horse-doctor;  a  farrier. 
Horst'-leecSiery,  7i.  Farriery;  art  of  veterinary 
surgery. 

liter,  n.  A  litter  suspended  on  poles  between 
two  liorses. 

Ilorse'Iy,  a.  Posse.ssing  horse-like  qualities  ;  —  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  horse,  as  viuiily  to  a  man. 
lIorHe'-iiiacki'rel,  71.  (Zodl.)  The  Thynnus  vulgaris, 
a  gigantic  species  of  mackerel ;  or  the  blue-tish,  Tenmo- 
don  snlvadtn'. 

llorj^e'iiiaii,  n.;pl  Horse.mex.  A  rider  on  horse¬ 
back;  a  inounteil  man  ;  an  equestrian;  a  man  skilled 
in  horsemansliip  or  the  manege. — A  cavalry  soldier;  one 
who  serves  on  liorseback. — A  variety  of  the  pigeon  kind. 
llorMo'iiiaiiNliip,  7«.  Act  or  art  of  riding ;  manege; 
practice uftrainiug and imuiaging horses;  equestrianism. 

•*  Aud  ’witeb  the  world  with  Doble  horsemanship." — Skaks. 

— The  natural  paces  of  the  hor.‘*e  maybe  thus  enumerated, 
in  their  proper  order:  —  the  walk,  the  trot,  the  gallop, 
tlie  canter;  ami  jK'rliaps  leaping  may  also  be  included, 
a.s  it  is  undoubtedly  a  p.ice  belonging  to  the  horse,  as  to 
other  saltatory  animals.  First,  with  reference  to  the 
walk,  it  is  considered,  when  slow,  to  he  the  simplest  of 
all  paces;  but  when  acetderated,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  it  is  not  so  simple  us  imagined,  tor  it  is  often  in¬ 
termixed  w'ith  im)tions  aiipertaiiiing  to  other  i»ices,  hy 
a  successional  displacement  of  the  limbs,  out  of  tin 
more  common  course.  It  is  stated  hy  a  writer  in  Blaine's 
“Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,”  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  this  mode  of  progression  Hd«'pte«l  by  the 
horse,  that  he  found  that,  supposing  the  off  fore-leg  to 
begin,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  near  hind 
one,  hut  the  off  hind- leg  seeineil  not  to  follow  the 
fore-leg  at  the  same  time  as  before,  i.  e.  that  was  in  the 
walk  of  the  pace  which  he  had  been  previously  muicing; 
hut  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  the  body,  when  either  the  one  walk  or  tlie  other 
took  place.  For  when  the  off  hind-leg  began,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  off  f'«re  being  lifted  up.  and  when  the 
off  hind-leg  was  set  down,  the  near  hind-leg  was  lifted 
up.  But  the  off  fore  and  the  near  hind-legs  seenie^l  so 
connected  together  hy  the  poise  being  on  the  same  side, 
that  it  was  the  near  liind-leg  which  appeared  to  begin 
the  action.  The  poise  being  altered  by  the  will  of  the 
horse,  the  off  fore  seemed  to  begin,  and  not  to  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  off*  himl-foot  being  set  down  at  the  same 
time  after  it,  as  in  the  walk  of  the  pace.  The  near  himl- 
leg  is  in  both  paces  (i.  e.  the  common  walk  and  the  pac¬ 
ing  walk)  taken  up  after  the  off  hind  foot  is  set  down, 
and  when  the  off  fore-fuot  is  set  down,  the  near  fore-fo<it 
is  taken  up,  to  make  room  for  the  near  hind-foot  to  be 
set  d<iwij.  In  order  to  rentier  the  walk  agreeable  to  the 
rider,  it  should  be  true;  that  is,  it  should  bo  conductedj 
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by  an  harmonious  and  symmetrical  elevation  and  depres¬ 
sion  or  setting  down  of  the  feet.  To  walk  fast  requires 
great  liberty  in  the  angles  of  the  limbs,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  so  in  the  elevation  of  the  fore-parts,  and  obliquity 
of  the  shoulders;  a  corresponding  length  and  angu¬ 
larity  in  the  hind  legs  is  also  requisite  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  pace.  In  the  language  of  Blaine,  the  walk 
as  a  pace  should  be  performed  as  harmoniously  us  any 
artificial  cadence  of  the  manege,  and  that  whether  it  is 
quick  or  slow,  each  foot  being  dropped  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  not,  us  is  too  often  the  case,  (lie  toe  being 
placed  first,  and  then  the  heel.  The  breaking  of  a  horse 
will  have  much  infinence  on  his  method  of  walking;  the 
angles  of  his  limbs  will  have  much  more:  and  not  a  little 
will  depend  on  the  liand  of  the  rider.  One  horseman  hy 
seat  and  hainl  will  force  the  horse  to  carry  his  head  in  the 
right  place,  and  to  edevateand  extend  his  limbs,  (be  one 
in  unison  with  the  other:  ami  another  rider,  hy  his  had 
seat  ami  coarse  hand,  will  bring  his  horse  to  stop  short 
and  iiTegnlarly,  and  thus  so  mix  tlie  trot  with  the  walk 
as  to  do  little  more  than  shufile  over  the  ground.  The 
maximum  of  speed  in  the  true  walk  of  the  horse  is  six 
miles  an  hour.  Tiiere  are  few  animals,  hnwever,  that 
have  accomplished  this ;  ami  consequently,  five  miles  per 
hour  is  a  good  rate  of  speed  for  a  fast  walker.  The  trot 
is  the  next  pace  after  the  walk,  and  it  is  always  per¬ 
formed  diagonally,  the  limbs  being  differently  employed, 
according  to  the  rate  of  progression,  whether  fast  or 
slow.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  trot;  namely,  the 
moderate,  the  extended,  and  the  running  trot.  In  the 
nioilerate,  or  slow  trot,  the  diagonal  legs  (as  the  ofl*  fore- 
ami  near  hind-legs)  are  elevated,  and  replacetl  on  the 
ground  together;  while  the  two  other  legs  remain  on  the 
ground  to  support  the  weight  of  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  extended  trot  of  a  horse  and  the  run  of  a  man  are 
nearly  identical  in  tiieir  manner  of  employing  motive 
power,  as  (before  and  hind  diagonal  legs  acting  in  uni¬ 
son  form  themselves  into  a  sole  support,  like  the  single 
leg  of  a  man  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  centre 
of  motion  is  placed  diagonally  across  it ;  by  which  meant 
the  superincumbent  w’eight,  although  moving  on  two 
distinct  members,  produces  but  one  effect.  The  space 
of  ground  usually  gone  over  at  each  change  of  the  limbs 
in  the  fast  trotisasnfficient  proof  that  a  spring  is  made 
in  the  action,  whicli  temis  to  detach  the  horse,  at  on© 
particular  moment  in  the  pace,  completely  from  the 
ground  ;  and  that,  mathematically  speaking,  the  body 
is  projielled  through  a  space  corresponding  in  ratio  to 
the  force  employed  to  gain  the  impetus.  Tlie  running- 
trot  is  often  confounded  with  the  darting  or  elongated 
trfd,  from  a  very  erroneous  impression  that  the  method 
of  procedure  is  identical ;  really,  this  pace  is  a  compound 
of  the  true  trot  and  the  “  amlile,”  and  it  is  not  conducted 
diagonally,  as  the  other  varieties  are.  M'ith  regard  to 
the  gallop,  it  is  stated  by  Blaine  that  it  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  varieties,  all  effected,  however,  hy  a 
propulsive  effort  of  the  hind-quarters.  Of  gallops  there 
are, —  the  racing,  or  gallop  at  full  speed:  the  slow,  or 
hand-gallop:  and  the  canter;  which  latter,  although 
treated  as  a  separate  pace  of  the  hor&e,  is  really  but  a 
slow  gallop.  The  first  of  these  varieties,  or  the  racing 
gallop,  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  leaps.  Sim¬ 
ple  as  it  is,  It  nevertheless  cannot  be  commenced  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  slower  gallop,  in  which  one 
of  the  hinder  legs  is  first  advanced  to  estahlisli  a  new 
centre,  for  it  would  require  too  great  an  effort  to  raise 
the  fore  parts  at  once  fmm  a  state  of  rest  by  means  of 
the  loins,  and  to  throw  them  forward  at  the  first  action 
to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  the  haunches  and 
thighs.  “In  the  extemh-d  gallop,  the  fore  parts  when 
raised  are  forced  forwards  hy  the  alternate  flexions  and 
extensions  of  the  angles  of  the  hinder  parts,  and  as  both 
of  the  fore  and  both  of  tlie  hind  legs,  in  the  racing  gal¬ 
lop,  become  opposed  to  the  groiitnl  in  succession  at  the 
same  moment,  that  is,  as  the  two  fore-feet  beat  the 
ground  together  and  then  tlie  two  hind,  so  it  is  evident 
that  tlie  gallop  of  full  speed  is  nothing  more  than  a 
reiietition  of  leaps.  Quickly  as  these  leaps  are  repeated, 
yet  the  surface  of  ground  passed  over  at  each  of  them 
must  necessarily  be  great  to  accomplish  the  pace  at 
whicli  the  good  racer  goe.s.  Jlamhletonian,  in  his  match 
against  Diamond,  is  saicl  to  have  covered  feet  of 
ground  in  a  second;  and  by  tlie  ealculations  of  Mons. 
St.  Bel,  Eclipse  covered  K5  feet  of  ground  in  the  same 
time  when  at  the  toji  of  his  speed.”  (Blaine.)  The  hand- 
gallop  is  a  pace  between  the  amble  and  the  racing-gal¬ 
lop,  and  differs  from  both,  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
performe<l  diagonally,  and  from  the  limbs  not  being 
thrown  out  and  contracted  equally,  one  generally  taking 
the  lead,  as  it  were,  of  the  other,  and  being  pushed 
further  forward,  while  the  other  is  more  curved.  The 
canter  differs  from  the  gallop  in  conseipience  of  the 
movements  of  the  legs,  instead  of  being  siimiltaneons, 
being  directly  the  reverse.  At  no  period  of  time  is  the 
animal  wholly  in  the  air,  one  of  liis  legs  being  always 
touching  the* ground;  and  this  it  is  that  gives  the  pace 
its  peculiar  effect.  When  it  is  performed,  say.  on  the 
right,  the  horse  commences  by  first  placing  his  off  hind¬ 
leg  a  little  beyond  the  other;  at  nearly  the  same  in¬ 
stant  he  elevates  the  fore-liand  and  places  first  the  near 
fore-leg  on  the  ground,  when  the  off.  doubling  over  and 
beyond,  is  placed  in  an  instant  after  it.  In  the  next 
movement,  the  hind-legs  are  thrown  in,  and,  while  ele¬ 
vated,  the  off  fore-leg  is  never  elevated  until  the  hinder 
one.s  are  replaced  on  terra-firma.  In  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  progression  of  tlie  horse,  the  Parthians  used 
to  place  pieces  of  dial  k  and  stones  in  the  paths  of  their 
young  horses,  so  as  to  accustom  them  to  look  to  their 
steps,  and  to  elevate  their  feet  siiflicieiitly ;  while  the 
Romans  tied  doge  to  the  pasterns  of  their  colts  for  a 
similar  purpose.  As  leaping  will  be  treated  of  iu  Ui© 
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article  Hunting*  enough  has  now  been  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  natural  paces  of  the  liorse.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  out  who  w'as  the  first  hursenian  ;  l)ut 
tiiere  is  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of 
anti(iuity,  men  were  accustomed  U)  mount  their  8tee<ls, 
causing  them  to  career  along  with  that  irresistible 
speed  and  endurance  with  w'hich  tlie  genus  Eifuidiz  axe 
60  highly  gifted.  Good  horsemanship  seems  more  in¬ 
nate  with  Englishmen  than  with  the  natives  of  other 
countries  in  Europe,  ami  it  Inis  always  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  corporeal  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  regimental  ritling 
and  that  of  a  genuine  sportsman,  as  tlie  following  dis¬ 
tinction,  taken  from  an  article  in  tlie  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  viWX  show:  “The  military  seat  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  to  that  of  the  manege.;  and,  by 
reason  of  tlie  horse-soldier  having,  in  geii'-ral,  but  one 
hand  to  hold  his  bridle  with,  is  one  which  gives  him 
great  command  over  his  horse,  without  disturbing  his 
seat.  He  sits  well  down  in  his  saddle,  or  hU  fork,  or 
twist,  with  his  body  erect,  and  in  perfect  ecjuilibrium 
with  his  horse;  his  legs  well  stretched  down  the  sides, 
with  a  firm  pressure  of  the  Ciilves,  jls  well  as  of  the 
knees  and  thiglis,  and  the  feet  firm  in  the  stirrups.  But 
it  Is  not  by  any  one  of  these  aids  that  he  becomes  a  good 
horseman.  He  must  be  in  perfect  unis<»n,  as  it  were, 
with  his  horse's  actions  and  pace.s  to  maintain  a  good 
and  graceful  seat ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  just  balance 
of  his  body  will  he  be  aide  to  have  a  steady  hand,  a 
point  of  vast  importance  to  the  dragoon.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  balance,  atid  keeping  himself  in  a  proper 
equilibrium  with  his  horse,  is  increased  by  the  fact  of 
his  not  being  allowed  to  rise  to  tlie  horse’s  trot,  and, 
therefore,  re<iuires  a  still  finer  use  of  the  briille-haud  ” 
To  quiite  another  authority:  “Tlie  man  who  rides  with 
the  aid  of  the  proper  equilibrium,*’  says  Colonel  Peters, 
“will,  in  case  of  necessity,  know  wlien  to  apply  the 
strength  he  has  retained  with  a  steady,  light  hand,  and 
govern  every  moti»m  according  as  he  finds  it  necessary 
for  his  purpose;  play  light  with  his  own  weight  upon 
the  saddle  (by  a  gentle  spring  in  the  instep  of  botli  feet 
on  the  stirrups),  with  an  easy  pressure  of  both  thighs, 
knees,  and  calves  of  tlie  legs.  When  the  liorso  juinjis 
or  plunges,  then  these  aids  areaUo  requisite  to  keep  the 
seat;  but  in  an  easy,  steady  pace /oru»ar(/,  it  is  most 
particularly  to  be  pointed  out  to  a  young  man,  ami  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  that  to  become  an  easy,  ele¬ 
gant,  or  proper  horseman,  he  must  learn  to  ride  with 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  his  liorse  as  well  as  to  himself; 
he  must  learn  to  seek  his  balance  from  lus  hii)  upwanls, 
to  keep  the  body  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  balance  himself  thus  grad¬ 
ually  on  his  horse  in  all  the  different  paces  ;  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once.  A  man  that 
rides  by  the  force  of  his  knees  alone,  shaking  his  arms 
and  hands,  althougli  he  rides  his  ilistance  in  the  same 
period  of  time  that  the  good  rider  would,  yet  he  cannot 
be  said  to  ride  his  horse,  or  to  liave  any  part  of  his  body 
in  the  proper  equilibrium;  but  the  man  who  rides  his 
horse  with  a  light,  steady  hand,  and  elastic  body  (which, 
when  disturbed  even,  has  the  power  of  restoring  itself 
to  its  former  seat),  in  unison  with  the  horse's  action, 
may  be  truly  said  to  ride  in  the  proper  equilibrium.” 
Mounting  is  the  first  step  in  liorsemanship  ;  and  a  c<‘r- 
tain  precaution  is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  everything 
pertaining  to  horses.  The  person  must  approach  the 
animal  by  walking  up  to  1dm  on  the  left  side,  not  directly 
in  front,  as  this  might  abirm  him  and  make  him  strike 
out.  The  rider  is  recommended  by  old  writers  on  tlie 
subject  to  take  the  reins  and  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
in  his  left  hand,  after  having  placed  his  left  foot  firmly 
in  the  stirrup,  and  by  laying  his  right  hand  fast  on  tlie 
hinder  part  of  the  saddle,  to  vault  into  his  seat.  When 
mounted,  the  first  thing  to  set  about  is  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  tlie  reins.  If  the  horse  is  to  be  ridden  with 
a  single-bridle  rein,  the  reins  must  be  drawn  with  the 
rider's  right  hand  through  his  left,  until  the  horse’s 
mouth  has  been  placed  equally  on  both  sides,  and  tiien 
the  left  hand  must  be  shut,  allowing  the  little  finger  to 
separate  the  two  reins.  With  a  double-rein  bridle  the 
same  must  be  done.  “The  bridle-reins  should  be  held 
at  a  convenient  length  ;  for,  if  short,  they  will  discom¬ 
pose  the  attitude  of  the  body,  by  pulling  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  forward  ;  and  they  should  be  held  with  a  firm  grasp, 
dividing  them,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  little  finger. 
When  a  horse  pulls  at  his  rider,  he  should  advance  his 
arm  a  little,  but  not  the  shoulder,  towards  the  horse’s 
head,  raising  his  hand  towards  his  breast,  and  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  palm  rather  than  the  upper;  but  bo  shonlil 
not  shorten  the  rein  in  his  hand  if  he  can  coinmaml  his 
horse  without  it,  or  he  may  lose  the  proper  appui^  or 
bearing  of  his  mouth.  Old  writers  recommend  tlie  bri¬ 
dle-hand  to  he  held  perpendicularly,  tlie  tliumb  being 
uppermost  and  placed  on  the  bridle.  Modern  practice 
is  in  favor  of  the  knuckles  being  uppermost.  Tlie  per¬ 
pendicular  hand  may  do  very  well  in  the  school,  or  with 
the  severe  bit  of  the  highly-drilled  draguon-liorse;  but 
no  man  could  ride  a  free-going  race-liorse  over  a  course, 
or  a  hasty  hunter  over  a  country  in  that  form  ”  After 
due  attention  Inw  been  pai<l  to  the  h<)lding  of  the  bri<ile, 
the  seat  must  be  the  next  consideration  of  the  learner. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  tlii.s  respej-t.  by 
substituting  the  long  stirrup-leathers  for  tlie  shorter 
ones  which  were  formerly  in  vogue.  Witli  sli(*rt  sti»-nip- 
leathers  the  rider’s  seat  is  thrown  back  in  the  saddb*, 
instead  of  keeping  the  centra!  e(iuipoise,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  Ids  weight  is  thrown  on  the  horse’s  loins,  the 
weakest  part  in  the  laxly  of  the  animal.  The  thiglis  are 
the  most  essential  parts  of  a  horseman,  in  giving  him  a 
goixl,  firm  seat,  and  on  their  form  will  depeinl  the  pttsi- 
tkin  of  the  knees,  also  important  to  the  acquisition  of 
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a  firm  seat.  The  thighs  should  touch  the  sadtile  and 
the  sides  of  the  horse  with  t  heir  inner  surface  cliiefiy,  and 
the  knees  and  toes  should  nut  protrude  too  much.  The 
toes  should  be  turned  a  little  outward  and  ujiward  ;  for 
the  toes  being  turned  in,  necessarily  cramps  the  knees, 
an*i  prevents  the  animal  from  exerting  his  strength. 
The  manner  in  which  tlie  foot  is  placed  in  the  stirrup 
varies  considerably  with  different  riders.  “The  soldier 
always,  the  rider  for  pleasure  or  on  the  road  generally, 
rests  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  with  a  gentle  play  of  the 
instep;  but  the  man  who  rides  afler  hounds,  and  the 
jockey  when  he  rides  a  race,  find  it  necessary  to  have 
the  foot  more  home  in  the  stirrup,  with  the  toes  turned 
a  little  upward,  as  well  as  a  little  outward.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  all  this  are  twofobl.  First,  it  gives  them  more 
power  over  their  horses,  by  furnishing  them  with  a 
more  substantial  fulcrum;  and,  secondly,  to  the  man 
following  hounds,  it  is  a  great  security  against  the  foot 
being  chucked  out  of  the  stirrup,  by  the  seat  being  ilis- 
turbod  in  a  leap,  or  from  any  of  those  causes  which  per¬ 
petually  occur  in  crossing  a  country.”  As  an  easy  seat 


(Fig.l321)i8most  important  to  persons  wdio  are  obliged, 
whether  by  necessity  or  pleasure,  to  ride  many  liours  in 
succession  on  the  road,  the  following  rules  should  he 
carefully  observeil,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same :  The  rider 
should,  in  the  first  place,  sit  well  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  saddle,  with  just  that  length  of  8tirru])-leather  as 
will  admit  of  the  fork  clearing  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 
The  body  of  the  rider  should  also  incline  forwards  in 
tlie  trot,  as  he  thus  furnishes  a  proper  counter-balance 
to  the  movements  of  the  horse;  and,  above  all  things, 
a  steady  seat  must  be  maintained,  as,  unless  hucIi  is  the 
case,  the  latter  will  be  incommoded  in  Ins  ^.ace  and  dis- 
tres.sed  bej’oiid  nieaHure.  (See  IIun'iino.)  —  “Nothing 
sets  off  the  appearance  of  a  horse  and  his  rider  more 
than  a  goo<i  saddle  and  bridle:  nor  does  anything  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the'latter  than 
a  well-made  roomy  saddle,  with  spring-bars  for  the  stir¬ 
rup-leathers  ;  stirrups  rather  heavy  than  otherwise,  and 
sufiiciently  large  for  the  feet.” 

n.  {/Cool.)  A  large  bee,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Bombus.  —  See  Apipje. 

n.  Fodder  for  horses ;  provender ;  forage. 
n.  A  mill  worked  by  a  liorse. 

IIor$»e^-ini lliiior,  n.  One  who  furnishes  fancy  ar- 
ticle.s  for  the  decoration  of  horses. 

IforKe'-niiiit,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Mentita. 

]ftor«ie'-muSNel«  n.  A  large  kind  of  mussel. 

Ilorse'-iiettle,  w.  {Bot.)  See  Solandm. 

llor'seii.H,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the 
Ilorsens  Fiord,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Aarliuus,  Lat.  55®  5ii'  N., 
Lon.  9®  52'  E.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  carries  on  a 
tr.nle  in  corn  and  tallow.  Pop.  .'>,500. 

H4Brse'»i>lay,  n.  Rough,  rude,  boisterous  play. 

“  He  is  too  much  given  to  lior$e'play  in  hi.s  raillery. “ — Dryden. 

lIorNe'«|>oii4l„  n.  A  pool  or  pond  for  watering  horses. 

H<>rse'»|>owc‘i**  n.  {Mech.)  The  ]iower  of  a  single 
liorse,  or  its  equivalent  power,  which  will  raise  from  30 
to  ;;3,0()0  lbs.  avoirdupois  one  foot  liigli  per  minute.  As 
applied  to  steam-engines,  it  refers  to  the  weiglit  they  are 
capaiile  of  raising  to  a  given  lieight  in  a  given  time.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  tliat  the  heat  expended 
in  tlie  va}iorization  of  31  ll>s.  of  water  per  hour,  will 
develop  a  force  equal  to  33,00U  foot-pounds;  ami  as  it 
takes  about  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  to  vaporize  that 
quantity  of  water,  it  follows  that  tlie  heat  develope*!  by 
the  burning  of  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  vajiorizing  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  34  lbs.  of  water,  develops  the  same  amount 
of  force  as  that  exercised  by  an  average  horse  exerting 
his  full  strength  at  any  ordinary  work. 

—  A  horse-engine ;  a  machine  woi-ked  by  a  horse  or  horses. 

Horse'-ra<*e,  n.  A  race  by  horses;  a  match  of  speed 
contested  by  horses. 

Ilorso'-raciilg’,  {Siports.)  The  practice  of  running 
liorses  in  matches  for  a  certain  stake  or  hoiiorultle  tro¬ 
phy.  This  jiopular  sport  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Uo- 
mans  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived  in  modern  times 
as  an  English  institution,  from  which  people  it  lias 
spread  and  become  popularized  over  the  prim  ipal  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  as  wiill  as  in  this  country.  We  purpo'^e 
under  the  l#c*ad  of  Tuhf  [q.  r.)  to  give  a  succinct  history 
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of  //. /i’.,  and  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the 
training  of  horses  intended  therefor.  The  first  tiling 
which  has  to  be  attended  to  in  the  educatioti  of  the  racer, 
is  hreak'ing-in  the  colt :  and  this  is  commenced  generally 
when  the  animal  is  about  twelve  months  ohi.  The  great 
Iioints  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  rudimentary  system  of  ed¬ 
ucation  are,  to  command  obedience  and  inspire  confi¬ 
dence;  for  if  these  are  not  well  grounded  into  the  coU 
at  an  early  age.  his  future  career  will  meet  with  many 
obstaedes.  The  application  of  the  cavesson  is  the  first 
active  restraint  applied  to  all  colts,  whether  destined 
for  the  turf  or  not;  but  with  racers  the  cedts  are  gener¬ 
ally  booted  first,  in  order  to  jirevent  them  from  ruldung 
their  legs  together  while  lounyiny.  The  colt  is  bitted, 
and  a  long  halter  attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  nose- 
strap,  wliich  tlie  trainiT  holds  in  his  hand,  while  a  lad 
walks  behind  the  animal  with  a  whip, and  urges  him  on 
by  cracking  it.  without,  lK*wever,  whipping  him.  In 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  go  bohlly  and  freely  at 
full  length  of  the  rein  each  way  in  the  lounge,  lor  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes,  having  by  degrees  been  brought 
to  this  pace  and  time  of  lounging,  the  niouthiug-bits, 
rollers,  and  cruppers  may  be  jmt  on  ;  and  when  the  colt 
has  become  accustomed  to  them,  the  saddling  him  is  the 
next  stej»  to  be  gained.  For  the  first  time  this  operation 
reijuires  the  greatest  caution  and  care;  the  girtlis  should 
not  be  drawn  tight,  and  the  stirrups  should  not  he  left 
hanging  loose;  while  the  bearing  up  of  the  bridle 
should  be  gradual,  and  reining  back  must  not  be  too 
roughly  pressed  on  the  colt,  by  way  of  suppling  his 
shoulders  and  giving  beiisatiuii  to  the  mouth.  Mounting 
him  should  be  only  very  carefully  attempted,  and  when 
he  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  saddle  on  his 
back;  and  the  colt  should  be  familiar  with  tlie  jterson 
who  first  essays  to  back  him.  In  DarviU’s  work  “  on 
training,”  it  is  truly  stated  that  the  giving  a  good  mouth 
to  the  young  racer  must  be  thus  umh-rtaken :  “To 
accomplish  it  requires  a  light  hand  in  the  apjilieation 
of  the  pressure  with  the  bit  in  the  colt’s  mouth.  It 
should  be  done  by  the  riders  giving  and  taking  by  gen¬ 
tle  pulls,  and  thereby  keeping  the  colt’s  mouth  alive  to 
the  jiressure  of  the  bit.  The  rider  should  occasionally 
gently  jiress  the  calves  of  his  legs  and  heels  to  the  colt’s 
sides,  to  urge  him  on  and  up  to  the  bit,  pulling  him  up, 
and  letting  him  stand  for  a  few  niuments,  and  then 
reining  him  ba'  k  a  little,  and  again  moving  him  for¬ 
ward,  teaching  him  to  turn  and  go  in  any  direction  that 
may  be  required  of  him  ;  treating  him  at  the  same  time 
with  kindness.”  It  is  only  by  patience  and  gentleness 
that  the  colt  cun  thus  be  trained  propeidy;  and  when 
the  mouth  is  very  hard,  a  check-rein  is  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary.  Colts  must  be  early  accustomed  to  crowds,  and 
all  sorts  of  noises  and  bustling,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
tendency  they  may  liave  to  starting.  Blaine,  in  the 
Encyclopitdia  of  hural  imports.,  remarks,  that  “  flie  full 
breaking  of  Iiorses,  however,  at  periods  so  early  as  is 
DOW  not  uncommon,  lias  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  de¬ 
terioration  so  complained  of  among  tlie  breeds  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Iiabit  is  fixed,  we  also  are 
forced  to  recommend  tliat  a  very  early  handling  of  all 
colts  may  be  a  common  practice.  Iliey  should  also, 
wlien  yearlings,  be  accustomed  to  woar  a  head-stall, 
and,  occasionally,  a  surcingle,  that  they  may  be  led 
about,  to  inspire  them  with  confitlence.  and  teach  them 
obedience.  It  would  likewise  be  prudent  to  supple 
them  thus  early,  by  a  little  lounging  in  a  circle;  but, 
further  than  this,  were  the  hoites  only  concerned,  w’e 
would  not  reconiinend ;  indeed,  were  the  real  wellare 
of  our  blood-breeds  consulted,  instead  of  two-year  olds 
being  brought  to  tlie  starting-post,  none  would  appear 
there  before  they  had  seen  at  least  four  summers;  and 
if  five  liad  passed  over  tlieir  heads,  it  would  be  better  tor 
themselves.”  The  training  of  race-horses  depends 
naturally  on  their  age,  condition,  and  constitution  ;  and 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of 
racing  vary  accordingly.  A  four- or  five-^ ear  old  must 
be  trained  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  a  course  of  from  two 
to  four  miles;  therefore,  such  a  horse  must  in  his  exer¬ 
cises  be  luibituated  to  go,  at  a  good  tidling  j>ace,  a  much 
longer  distance  than  that  which  he  will  be  obliged  to 
do  when  he  conies  to  the  p«)st.  If  he  be  deprived  of  the 
good  training  made  commensurate  witli  the  length  of 
the  course  he  will  have  to  run,  he  cannot  obviously  be 
expected  to  continue  at  a  winning  pace  any  considerable 
distance.  It  is  also  highly  important  that  he  should 
have  his  training-swa  ats  and  gallojis  carried  up  to  the 
time  of  liis  going  to  the  post.  If  he  is  a  licarty  feeding 
horse,  not  a  sweat  must  he  lost,  as,  if  so.  he  would  be 
founil  to  liave  superfiiious  flesh  on  the  day  of  the  race, 
which  would  consequently  incapacitate  him  for  his  trial. 
The  careful  trainer  will  also  calculate  wliat  flesli  best 
supports  a  horse,  some  horses  being  able  to  perform 
well  under  a  load,  and  others  not.  unless  nearly  skin 
and  bone.  According  to  the  authority  quoted,  training 
exercises  for  race-horses  are  confined  to  w  alking,  canter¬ 
ing,  and  galloping;  trotting  forniing  no  part  of  turf- 
practice.  Early  in  the  inoriiiiig,  the  liorses  having  been 
rubbed  over  and  cimibed,  each  being  mounted  by  a  boy, 
the  whole  are  ridden  out  of  the  stable  in  their  body- 
clothes  and  hoods,  into  the  stable-yard,  where  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  walk  round  an<l  round  as  long  as  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  steady  the  colts,  and  settle  the  saddles  to 
their  backs,  whicli  it  is  very  necessary  to  do  to  prevent 
the  vice  of  kicking  from  grow  ing  on  them.  In  very  bad 
w’eatlier  the  court-yard  is  often  the  limit  of  tlieir  exer¬ 
cise;  but  at  all  other  times  they  proceed  to  the  ground, 
or  “tar-gallop,”  wliere  they  walk  Ibr  a  longer  or 
sliorter  period,  in  proportion  to  their  fitne.ss  for  light  or 
stpuig  w’ork.  Sweatings  are  important  agents  in  train¬ 
ing,  as  by  this  process  the  body  of  the  horse  is  ivlieved 
from  all  unnecessary  matter;  they  promote  speed  by 
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lightening  the  hody»  and  give  increased  endurance  hy 
clearing  the  aii-vebsels.  The  pro<-e«8  l.y  which  thin  in 
done  is  to  envelop  ihe  horse  in  hlankVts  and  heavy 
clothes,  and  start  him  into  a  canter ;  alter  whicli  he  is 
stiipped  and  ruldied  down,  and  his  cluliies  rt^umed. 
Racers  are  generally  clipped  once  in  the  winter;  l.ut  il* 
tlieir  coats  are  extremely  rough,  the  process  is  repealed 
a  second  time.  So  nmch  tor  the  horse  itself;  but  as 
one  or  two  other  incidental  circumstances  are  connected 
with  horse-racing,  the  jockey  may  Ijn  mentioned  next. 
According  to  “Nimrod,'’  he  should  “  possess  the  follow¬ 
ing  not  every-day  <pmiificHtion8  :  — considerable  Isalily 
power  in  a  very  small  compass;  much  personal  iiitre- 
piility;  a  kind  of  habitual  inseiisibilily  to  )»n»vocMtion, 
bordering  upon  apathy,  which  no  elhu  ts  of  an  opponent 
ill  a  rjwe  can  get  the  hotter  of;  and  an  habiiual  check 
to  the  tongue.  Exclusive  of  the  peril  with  which  the 
actual  race  is  attended,  his  pnifession  lavs  a  heavy  tux 
on  theconstitution.  The  jockey  must  at  all  times  work 
hani;  but.  tlie  hardest  ot  all  tasks,  he  must  work  upon 
an  empty  stomach.  During  his  preparation  fur  the  race, 
he  must  have  the  abstinence  of  an  Asiatic:  inileed.it 
too  often  happens  tliat  at  meals  he  can  only  be  a  spec¬ 
tator, —  w'e  mean  during  the  period  of  his  wasting.  To 
sum  up  all,  he  has  to  work  lianl,  and  deprive  himself 
of  every  comfort,  risking  his  neck  into  the  bargain,— 
and  for  what?  \\  hy,  in  England  for  $J.)  if  he  wins,  an<l 
$16  if  he  loses  a  race.  The  tamous  Pratt,  the  jockey  of 
the  no  less  famous  Oimcrac/c,  rode  eleven  races  over  the 
Beacon  course  in  one  day,  making,  with  returning  to 
post  on  his  hack,  a  distance  of  eighty-eight  miles  in  his 
saddle.”  In  riding  a  r.ice,  the  length  which  the  man 
rides  should  be  so  regulated  that  he  should  be  able  to 
stand  easily  in  his  stirrups,  so  as  not  to  he  so  much 
raised  above  tlie  saddle  that  the  briille  is  rcijuired  as  a 
means  of  support.  Just  before  a  race  commences,  the 
horses  are  ushered  forth  from  their  stables,  and  brought 
up  to  the  “paildock”  with  their  clothes  on,  when  the 
business  of  stripping  and  saddling  is  commenced;  and 
f«'W  things  take  the  eye  of  the  spectitor  more  than  the 
smallness  and  liglitness  of  the  jockeys’  .sadilles,  some  of 
which  weigh  barely  two  pounds.  A  four  pound  saddle 
is  generally  preferred  by  light  weights,  although  a 
seven-pound  saddle  is  often  the  favorite  with  some  race- 
riders.  All  racing-8a<ldles  are  made  of  the  very  best 
materials,  in  order  to  avert  any  evil  consequences  which 
might  accrue  both  to  the  horse  and  his  rider  from  the 
accidental  slipping  of  a  strap  or  the  rupture  of  a  girth, 
or  similar  casualties.  The  horses  after  being  saddled 
are  mounted  by  their  jockeys,  who  take  a  preliminary 
canter  to  get  them  in  heat  for  tlie  forthcoming  race. 
They  are  then  pulled  up  and  ranged  in  a  line  at  the 
starting-post,  from  which  they  go  otfut  the  signal  given 
by  the  starter,  who  drops  a  flag  for  the  purpose.  As 
some  horses  are  restless  and  uneasy,  a  reasonable  indul¬ 
gence  is  given  by  the  judge  for  “  false  starts, ”  and  the 
whole  batch  are  called  hack  to  the  post  and  started 
once  more.  In  a  hhort  course  the  speed  is  generally 
hushnnded  until  the  finish,  when  the  jockeys  go  to 
work  with  spur  and  whip  to  make  the  most  of  their 
various  chances.  In  a  long  race,  however,  of  three  or 
four  miles,  if  a  jockey  is  mounted  on  an  aged  horse, 
anil  the  re.st  of  the  competitors  on  two-  or  three-year 
olds,  he  generally  puts  fortli  the  best  speed  at  first,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  horse  being  aide  to  last  twice 
the  distance  that  the  others  can,  and  wiien  they  are  ex¬ 
hausted  he  is  able  to  go  iu  to  win,  on  account  of  the 
superior  endurance  of  the  animal  which  he  bestrides. 

Horse -railish,  »•  (Hot.)  See  Cochlearia. 

Tree,  n.  (Hot.)  Moringa  pterygo-^ 

sperma. 

lIor>*e'-ralIroi»d,  n.  See  Tram-w.^t. 

llor«e'-raUe,  n.  (Agrir..)  A  tool,  of  the  toothed 
kind,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  used  for  different  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  and  worked  by  horses.  The  drag- 
rake,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  merely  a  long  cross-head 
with  a  row  of  teeth  placed  in  it.  In  some  these  are 
straight;  they  are,  however,  generally  bent,  with  tln-ir 
points  projecting  forwards.  Rakes  of  this  kind  are  list'd 
on  fallows  to  remove  the  stones,  and  act  as  a  harrow  in 
getting  together  the  rubbish.  In  harvest-time  they  are 
sumetimes  used  as  an  ordinary  rake,  to  collect  tlie  loose 
corn  which  may  have  escaped  from  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

Hor««e'-ri(lingr,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  equestri¬ 
anism. 

HorMe'-rtiii*  n.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  up  loaded 
wheelbarrows,  by  a  horse,  from  deep  exctivations,  for 
railroads,  canals,  Ac.-—  Worcf'sUr. 

lIorNe'-Nlloe,  (-f/mo,)  n.  A  semi-circular  plate  of  iron 
nailed  to  a  horse's  hottf,  to  serve  as  a  shoe. 

— Anything  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  liorse-shoe. 

— a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe;  a.s,a  arch. 

Horjiie'Jihoe-lioncI,  n.  A  disease  in  infants  in 

which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open  ;  —  opposed 
to  hfadniould-shnt.  —  Todd. 

Hor«e'»lioe»veCch,  Horse'- v<^tch,n.  (Bot.)  See 
IIlPPOCREPIS. 

Horse"«slioeiiiS^,  n.  Act  or  art  of  shoeing  horses. 

Ilor^e'-Mtealer,  llon^e'-tliief.  n.  A  thief  who 
abstracts  horses  and  makes  away  with  them. 

Hor»e'-stins:er,  n.  See  Draoon-flv. 

HorMe'-su$2r<ir,  {-»hoog'ar,)n.  (Bot.)  See  Symplocos. 

lIorMe'«tail«  n.  (Bot.)  S^e  EquicEiACK.i:. 

— A  Turkish  standard  symbolizing  a  degree  of  rank. 

If or!4e'*tainer,  n.  One  wlio  subdues  wild,  intracta¬ 
ble  horsea;  a  horse-breaker;  as,  Rarey,  the  homedomer. 

Horfie  (Bot.)  A  name  sometimes 

given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Onicus.  7.  v. 

Iforf4o'*tons:ue,  (■(ung,)n.  (Bot.)  See  Ruscus. 

llorfte'towii,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Shasta 
CO.,  about  8  ui.  S.  of  Shasta. 
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llorso'^f  minor,  n.  One  who  trains  horses;  one  who 
practises  the  manege. 

llor»o'-f  roiijjli,  (-fniTc/',)  n.  A  cistern  or  drinking- 
place  for  horses ;  as,  to  «luck  a  jierson  in  a  horseArough. 

.Ilorso'^votoll.  n.  (Bnt.)  gee  llORSESHOE-VKTCIf. 

Il<>rH0 -Hiiy.  HorMo'-roa4l.  n.  A  bridle-road;  a 
way  W'hicli  is  accessible  to  burse.'^. 

HorNo'»wee<l,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Ekioero.n,  </.  V. 

]|ors»o'«wlli|i,n.  A  whipforstriking or  driving  horses. 

— 1».  «.  To  strike,  lush,  (ir  flog  with  a  horse-whip;  as,! 
hori^f.’Whi)fped  tlie  scuumlrel  within  an  inch  of  his  lile. 

ll<»rMO'-whip|>iii;;*,  n.  Flagellation  with  a  horse- 
wlijp; — hence,  any  castigation  with  a  lash  or  thong; 
o-s,  he  deserves  a  horst'-whippiug. 

llorHo'uoiiitiii.  7<.  .*  pt.  lluHSEWoMEN,  71.  A  female 
who  rides  on  horseback  ;  a  lad}-rider;  an  equestrienne. 

*•  My  lady  was  tbe  hvrtewoman  that  ever  topped  a  bull- 
floch."  —  Ptytun. 

llorMO'-woriii,  71.  A  bot  ;  a  worm  to  wbicli  horses 
are  liable. 

lloiyMliam.  a  town  of  Sussex  co.,  on  the  Arun,  :10  m. 
N.K.  ol  (,’hiehester.  AiunuJ.  Linens,  cottons,  and  indigo 
blue.  Bop.  ii,700. 

llor'Mlinin.  in  Ptnmylvania,  a  po.st-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Norris- 
tuw  n  ;  pop.  of  lowiiKhij),  about  1,^00. 

llortutlon,  (hordd'shon.)  V.  [Lut.  hortatio.)  Act  of 
giving  advice  ;  exhortation;  encouraging  counsel ;  hor¬ 
tatory  precept. 

Ilor'lutivo,  a.  [Lat.  hortafivus.."]  Advisory;  precepta- 
tive;  giving  counsel  or  exhortation. 

— n.  All  exhortation  or  exordium  calculated  to  incite  uiul 
encourage. 

llor'Intory,  a.  [From  Lat.  hortor,  horiatus,  to  urge, 
to  incite.]  Bestowing  exhortation,  advice,  or  jirecept ; 
stimulating:  inciting;  eiieuiiraging ;  heartening;  as,  a 
hortatory  speech. 

llor'toii,  a  town  of  Norway,  prov.  Aggerhuis,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Christiana,  32  m.  8.  of  Christiana.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  Norwegian  naval  fleet,  and  furnishes 
hence  employment  to  the  iuhubilants  in  the  various  tie- 
tails  of  ship  building.  The  arsenal  of  the  goveriimuut 
is  located  here.  }*op.  3,(ib0. 

Eugenie  de  Brauharnais,  daughter  of 
Josephine,  the  consort  of  Napoleon  I.,  ami  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  her  hist  husband,  was  b.  at 
Baris,  1783, and  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  tlie  lirother 
of  Napoleon,  in  18U‘2.  The  match  had  been  desiretl  by 
tlie  consul  for  political  reasons,  and  it  proved  a  iimst  nn- 
h.appy  one.  In  180i»,  H.  became  qiieen-ctuisort  of  Hol¬ 
land,  ami  about  a  year  afterwards  was  separated  from 
her  iiiishand  after  giving  birih  to  three  sons: — 1.  Na- 
POi.EON  Charles,  who  dieil  in  infancy,  and  whose  intended 
adoption  by  Napoleon  was  refused  by  Louis.  2.  Napo¬ 
leon  Louts,  who  was  baptized  by  the  pope  Pius  V  ll.,and 
instead  of  attaining  the  high  destiny  proposed  for  liim, 
Was  killed  in  an  insurrection  at  Romagna,  1832;  and  3. 
Louis  Napoleon,  (lie  present  emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  divorce  of  her  mother,  Josephine.  Queen  //.joined  her 
in  her  retirement  of  Malmaison,  and  after  her  death,  in 
1811,  so  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  became  an 
unprotected  ami  calumniated  wanderer,  unlit  her  resi¬ 
dence  was  fixed  at  Augsburg  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
1>.  Oct.  5,  1837.  Her  disp'usition  was  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring;  her  inrtuenco  at  tho  court  of  Napoleon  w'as 
genei  ously  exerciseil  in  tiivnr  of  the  di.stressed,  ami  her 
atVectioiiate  solicitmle  for  the  emperor  w'as  fully  mani¬ 
fested  after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  //.  was  duchess 
of  St.  Leu  in  virtue  <»f  a  settlement  made  hy  tlie  allies 
between  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon  ami  the  Hundred  Days. 

Horlcii'sius,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Uoman  orator,  b. 

B.  C.  114,  who,  till  his  great  rival  Cicero,  bore  away  the 
palm,  and  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  grace  and  splendor  of 
his  eloquence.  He  was  elegant  in  his  style,  and  acute  in 
the  conception  and  distribution  of  his  matter.  He  held 
many  civil  and  military  otlices;  was  made  consul  6H  b. 

C.  ;  was  Cicero’s  colleague  as  augur;  ami  D,  iiiitmuisely 
rich,  B.  c.  His  works  are  unfortunately  h>st.  —  His 
daughter  Ilortensia  inherited  his  eloipieiice,  and  when 
the  Roman  women  wi-re  required  to  render  an  oath  on 
account  of  their  properly,  she  pleaileil  the  cause  of  her 
sex  w'ith  such  force,  that  the  decree  w'as  annulled. 

llor'tieiiltor,  n.  [Fnim  hortu'i,  garden,  ami  cuUor, 
cultivator.]  A  person  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

llortloilll'ural,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  gar¬ 
den-culture. 

llor'l  ioiiltiiro^  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  horhiK^  garden,  and 
colo,  1  till.]  in  its  ino»t  e.xten.sive  signification,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  esculent  vcgetuldes,  fruits,  and  ornamental 
plants,  and  the  formation  ami  management  of  rural 
scenery  for  tho  purposes  of  utility  and  emhellishment. 
The  principles  upon  which  tlie  art  of  II.  depends  are 
borrowed  from  the  general  sciences.  For  the  facts  and 
theoiios  of  vegetiilde  physiology  it  is  indebted  to  botany ; 
tor  assistance  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  seals  and  ma¬ 
nures,  to  chemistry;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  many  cir- 
ciimstances  affecting  garden-labor,  to  meteorology.  Un¬ 
til  lately,  H.  W’as  practised  and  treated  superficially, — 
hence  it  advanced  slowly.  But  in  recent  times  jr  lias 
progn'8.sed  rapidly,  since  it  has  been  placed  lui  a  strictly 
scientific  basis;  and  a  close  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology  lias  taken  the  place  of  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  former  times.  In  the  article  Gai^demnq  will 
bo  found  a  history  of  tliat  branch  of  Tural  4*com>my,  con- 
Bi<lered  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  In  this  artj<  le  the 
three  great  divisions  of  H.  —  fruit,  kitchen,  and  flower 
garden — will  be  more  p;irti<  ulai  ly  allmled  to.  In  many 
works  on  II..  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  treated 
as  inseparable;  but  it  west  in  practice,  esjiecially 
where  high  culture  is  attempted,  to  keep  the  kitchen- 
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garden  distinct  from  the  fruit-garden.  Thift  sj-stemntic 
arrangement,  however,  applies  more  particularly  to 
large  establishments,  where  order  ami  system  are  leail- 
ing  leatures.  In  forming  gardens  of  this  sort,  great  at¬ 
tention  is  required  to  the  size  imtl  situation.  Ground 
having  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  S.  is  considered 
very  desirable.  On  such  a  slope  the  grwitest  possible 
benefit  is  derived  fr«mi  the  sun's  rays,  and  tlie  process 
of  draining  is  easily  Shelter  is  another  object 

especially  necessary.  Either  natural  rising  grounds,  or 
masses  of  trees,  supply  tiie  shelter  required;  hut  the 
latter  should  nut  be  nearer  tiiaii  150  or  200  feet.  The 
purpose  of  such  screens  is  to  break  tbe  force  of  the 
winds.  Water  is  one  of  the  inos^  important  elements 
in  vegetation,  and  it  is  “  tlie  life  and  soul  of  a  garden.” 
In  form,  gardens  are  gem  rully  either  8«piare  or  oblong, 
and  ought  to  be  protected  by  an  outer  boundary,  formed 
by  a  sunk  wall  or  ha-ha,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  and 
low  wire  fence  on  its  inner  side.  Feacbes,  apricots, 
hardy  grapes,  and  most  ol  the  delicate  Fretu  h  and  Flem¬ 
ish  pears,  require  walls  lor  their  prothiction  in  the  N. 
States.  Walls  facing  the  8.  are  set  apart  for  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  while  tiie  E.  and  W.  walls 
arc  set  apart  for  fruits  of  a  more  hardy  chai-acter. 
The.se  walls  are  made  either  of  brick  or  stone,  but  brick 
is  preferable  on  account  of  its  more  perfect  adaptation 
to  fruit-trees.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  facing 
tho  south  18  usually  covered  in  with  glazed  structures, 
calltsl  hot-houses  or  furcing-h.ouH<‘s.  (8ee  Forci.nu,  Hot¬ 
house.)  In  iijaiiy  cases,  the  Imuses  for  ornamental 
plants  are  attacheil  to  these:  but  their  position  is  pix»|»- 
erly  in  the  flower-garden.  The  principal  operations  in 
the  fruit-garden  are  propagation,  jiluiiting,  training, 
and  protection  of  the  blcjssom.  Fruit-trees  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  seed,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  and  by  budding. 
The  process  of  la>ing  is  not  much  used  in  If.;  but  is 
occasiunally  employed  as  the  means  of  tlwuriing  trees. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Lindley:  “Laying  is  mitliing 
Imt  striking  from  cuttings,  wliicb  are  still  allowed  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  motlHT-plaiit  by 
means  of  a  portion  at  least  of  their  stem.’'  Apple  and 
jiear  trees,  and  sometimes  plum  and  cherry  trees,  are 
propagated  by  grafting.  (See  Grafting.)  Most  kimU 
of  fruit-trees  may  be  propagatial  by  budding.  The  pni- 
cess  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  hark  from 
one  tree  and  inserting  it  in  a  slit  ot  the  bark  of  nimilier 
tree.  A  strong  shoot  is  thrown  out  in  the  next  spi  ing, 
and  to  this  the  sto<*k  is  headed  down  in  the  course  of 
the  Slimmer.  There  are  several  oilier  important  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  hranch  of  If.;  namely,  the  planting  of 
fruit-trees,  and  the  training  of  standanl  and  wall  trei-s. 
and,  lastly,  the  culture  of  fruits.  Although  the  fruit 
and  kitchen  ganlen.s  afford  the  most  useful  occnpatioii 
to  the  horticulturist,  the  cnltivatiim  of  flowers  affords 
the  most  pleasing.  At  first,  it  is  probable  that  flowers 
were  confined  to  small  portions,  or  borders  in  a  garden, 
as  is  still  the  case  hi  many  old  places.  But  with  tho 
advancement  of  the  art,  separate  departments  have  been 
allotted  to  them,  under  the  name  of  flowcr-gitnlens. 
Two  varieties  of  flow’er-gnrdens  have  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  one  in  which  the  ground  is  turf,  with  a  variety 
of  (latterns  cut  out  of  it,  ami  planted  w  ith  flowers  and 
shrubs;  and  another  wiiere  the  flower-be<is  are  separated 
by  gravel  walks,  without  any  turf.  Flower-gardens  be¬ 
ing  objects  of  pleasure,  taste  must  be  the  guiile  in  lay¬ 
ing  them  out.  In  all  ages,  flowers  have  been  universally 
cherished.  The  ancients  paid  particular  attention  to 
them,  and  they  were  In  great  reipit'St  at  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  wealthy.  They  were  scattered  before  the 
triumphal  cars  of  conquerors,  and  formed  (he  distin¬ 
guishing  symbol  of  many  of  the  deities.  “Who  does 
not  love  flowers?  They  embellish  our  gnnlens;  they 
give  a  more  brilliant  lustre  to  our  festivals;  they  are 
the  interpreters  of  our  aft'eclions:  they  are  the  testi- 
nionial  of  our  gratitude;  they  are  often  necessary  to 
the  pomp  of  our  reliji^oiis  ceremonies;  and  tliey  seem 
to  associate  and  mingle  thefr  perfumes  with  the  purity 
of  our  prayers,  and  the  homage  which  W’e  address  to  the 
Almight)'.  Hapjiy  are  thoHe  who  love  and  cultivate 
them.”  We  are  told  that  Descartes  prosecuted,  with 
equal  ardor,  astronomy  and  the  culture  of  flowers. 
The  great  Cond<?  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  that  de¬ 
lightful  pursuit:  and  the  vase  of  flowers  was  daily  re¬ 
newed  upon  the  table  of  Lord  Bacon,  wliilo  composing 
tbe  volumes  of  his  sublime  philosophy.  In  the  cities 
of  Europe,  flower-markets,  for  the  sale  of  hoiiquefs  and 
ornamental  plants,  are  as  common  as  those  for  fruits. 
Holland  has  been  distinguished,  since  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  for  lier  flower-gardens,  culinary  vegetables, 
and  plantations  of  fruit  -  trei'S.  The  north  of  Europe 
and  the  U.  States  are  still  dependent  upon  her  florists 
for  the  rnf>8t  splendid  varieties  of  bulbous  roote*!  plants. 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
II.  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  each  nation  is  emu¬ 
lous  to  perfect  its  culture,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
improved  principles  of  science,  art,  and  taste.  In  the 
United  States,  a  like  spirit  has  been  more  rei'ently  de¬ 
veloped.  Horticultural  societies  have  been  instituted 
in  New  Vork,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Albany, Geneva, and 
in  many  other  towns,  and  a  zealous  disposition  evinced 
to  compete  with  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent. 

Horticiilt'iirist«  n.  One  who  is  skilled  iu  the  art 
of  cultivating  gardens. 

llor'toii*  a  Reaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  King's, 
on  an  arm  of  Mines  Bay,  opposite  of  Cornwallis. 

Hor'toii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  N.  of  Waverly. 

If  orto'iia,  in  lll^coTinn,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Outagamie  co. 

Ilor'Ioiiite,  ri.(Min.)  A  steatitic  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
q.  V.,  found  iu  Orange  co.,  N.  V. 
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ITor'ton's,  in  Penn^yh'ania,  a  P.  0.  of  Indiana  co.  | 

Hor  ton  ville,  in  Vermont^  a  P  O  of  Rutland  co.  | 

llor'toii vi  lle«  in  IF’txcoR.nn.  a  post*village  of  Onta- 
ganne  co.,  abt.  lt>  m.  W.N.VV.  of  Appleton. 

llort'lllnn,  a.  [liut.  :  Sp.  hortolano.']  B<‘- 

longing  or  having  reference  toagardeii;  as.a  ^'‘hurtidan 
calendar.’*  Etflyn. 

lIor'tiiM  Sic'eiis,  n.  [Lat.,  dry  garden.  An  Herba¬ 
rium.  q.  V. 

lIo'riiM*  (Myth  .)  an  Egj’ptlan  deity,  whose  name,  //«r.  I 
means  **  the  day,’*  or  **  the  sun's  path.”  and  is  genernily 
written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  wliicli 
was  sacred  to  him,  Tiie  old  derivation  from  the  Hebrew 
aur.  light,  is  now  recognizeci  as  incorrect.  Under  the 
name  of  Horns  were  incUnied  several  deities,  as  Haro- 
rri5,  the  eider  Horns,  and  Uarpocrates,  q.  v.,  or  the 
younger  Homs;  Har-sam’ta^  Horns,  the  uniter  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world,  who  was  the  secoml  son  of 
Atiior,  resided  in  Aiinu,  Heliopolis,  and  emanated  from 
the  eye  of  the  sun  :  and  Har-ne,  ‘hi,  another  form  of  the 
*;nne  go<l.  represented  as  a  hoy  wearing  a  triple  cn>wn, 
who  existed  from  the  comrnein-eJnent  of  thiiii'S,  a  self- 
created  being,  and  emanated  from  the  or  firmament: 
besides  several  others.  But  tbo  j)rincipal  H<»rns  was// 
the  son  of  Isis  ( Ilarsi-hesi),  represented  as  a  naked 
chilli  standing  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  tlie  crown  of  Up¬ 
per  and  biwer  Egypt.  When  he  reached  nmnhooil.  he 
attacked  his  enemy  Typhon,  the  god  of  darkness,  and 
avenged  on  him  the  death  of  his  father.  (See  Osiuis.) 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  Egypt,  introducing 
everywhere  civilization  ami  the  arts.  His  career  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  .\polio  of  the  Greeks. 

Hosan  na*  n.;  pZ.  Hosannas.  [ Heb.,  “  Save,  I  beseech 
thee,'* — from  yusagh,  to  be  rich,  to  he  opulent;  in  one 
form,  to  deliver,  to  help.]  An  exclamatory  ntterance 
of  praise  to  God,  or  an  invocation  of  benedictions.  This 
Hebrew  word  occui-s  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Psalm  cxviii.  25.  This  p«ialm  is  the  last  of  tliose 
which  comjK)se  the  great  Mallei.  It  was  comniouly 
adopted  in  the  Christian  Church. 

“  Through  the  vast  of  heav'n  it  sounded  . . .  hotanna  to  the  High¬ 
est."  —  MUton.  J 

II 090*  (/ior,)  n.;  pL  Hose,  old  form  Hosen,  (hoz^n.)  [Pan. 
hose’,  Ger.  hosen  ;  0.  Ger.  and  Ice).  /io$a  ;  W.  hosaii,  from 
hetfs.  a  covering  ]  A  covering  for  the  thighs  and  legs  : 
close  fitting  breeches  or  tmwsers  formerly  worn,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  loins  to  the  knees. 

••  His  hose,  a  world  too  wide  for  bis  shrunk  shanks.**  —  Shake. 

— \  close-fitting  covering  for  the  legs,  including  the  feet ; 
stockings ;  hOcks. 

“  Will  she  ihy  linen  wa.sh.  or  hosen  dam  ?”  —  Dryden. 

(Printing.)  .\n  apparatus  con.sisting  of  upright  irons 
witli  screws  at  each  end  for  tightening  or  loosening  the 
platen  cords  of  a  printing-press.  —  Wright. 

(Script.)  The  first  of  tlie  twelve  minor  prophets 
as  arnngeil  in  the  Bible.  He  prophesied  for  a  long 
time,  from  U/ziah  to  llezekiali,  about  78o~72o  b.  c. 
The  Book  of  Mosea  contains  tiroperl}'  two  parts.  The 
first  three  chapters  contain  a  series  of  symbolical  ac¬ 
tions  directed  against  the  idolatries  of  Israel.  The  re¬ 
maining  cliapters  are  chiefly  oci-upied  with  denunciation 
again.st  Israel,  and  e.specially  Samaria,  for  the  w'orship 
of  idols  which  prevailed  tliere.  Ilusea's  warnings  are 
mingled  with  tender  and  pathetic  e.xpostulations.  His 
style  is  oUscure.  ami  it  is  difficult  to  fi.x  tlie  perioils  or 
the  divisions  of  his  various  preilictions.  He  show’s  a 
joyful  faith  in  the  coming  lledeemer,  and  is  several 
times  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  (Matt,  ix.  13 ;  lioni. 
ix.  25.  2C  ;  I  Pel.  ii.  10.) 

llose'-lioolis.  n.  pi.  (Pointing.)  Four  iron  honks  at 
the  bottom  corners  of  the  hose,  to  which  the  platen  isj 
tied  —  Webster, 

lIo'scilMikok,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Hose'^iiian,  n.  One  who  carries  the  hose-pipe  of  a 
fire-engine. 

Hose'^pipe^  n.  In  loco^notive-engines,  an  elastic  pipe 
or  tube  made  of  vulcanized  gutta  percha,  or  of  canvas 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  sometimes 
galvanized,  and  forming  a  gi>od  ebistic  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  engine  and  tender  feed-pipes.  They  are  now 
generally  used  m  preference  to  ball-and-socket  connec¬ 
tions  for  conveying  the  stre;ini  to  the  tender.  Also,  the 
flexible  tube  attiiche'i  to  a  fire-engine,  for  conveying 
water  or  steam  to  extinguish  a  conflagration. 

llostif'a.  the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  successor  of 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew,  (2  Kings  xv.  30,)b.  C.  730.  He 
reigned  nine  years,  and  w’as  then  carried  away  captive 
by  Shalmaneser,  b.  c.  721. 

lloshuu^aUad,  a  town  of  Central  India,  on  the  Ner* 
budda,  Lat.  22^  44'  \.,  Lon.  77°  44'  E. 

Iltisier*  (ho'zKer.)  n.  One  who  deals  in  knitted  or  wo¬ 
ven  goods,  as  stockings,  socks,  nuiffetees.  &c. 

**  As  arrant  a  Cockney  as  any  hosier  in  Cbeapside."  —  Su'i/t. 

Ho'siery,  n.  Tl»e  business  or  calling  of  a  hosier. — 
Stockings  and  hose  in  general ;  socks ;  knitted  or  woven 
goods;  as  comforts,  mittens,  &c. 

Hos'kiiisville,  in  Ohvt,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
90  III.  E.  by  S.  of  Columhns. 

lIOH'niei*«HARRiET,adistinguished  American  sculptor,  b. 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1831.  Early  imbued  with  a  de¬ 
cided  inclination  for  art,  she,  in  1862,  proceeiled  to 
Rome,  where  ^he  entered  the  studio  of  the  celelirated 
John  Gibson,  (q.  w.)  Making  considerable  progress  in 
sculptural  art,  she  executed  for  the  city  of  St.  l/ouis  a 
shiiue  of  Oenone,  and  a  Bmfrice  Cmci.  In  1855  her  Puck 
was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  copy  of  the 
same  statue  being  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1859.  she  finished  her  most  ambi¬ 
tious  performance,  a  statue  of  colossal  size,  represent¬ 
ing  Zenobia  m  Chains,  which  hiis  been  pronounced  her 


chef-d'oeuvre.  Miss  M.  continues  to  reside  in  thel 
Eternal  City.'  I 

Hospice*  {hO$'pez.)n.  [Fr.,  from  Uit.  ho$fnlium,i\  place' 
of  entertainment  for  strangers.]  A  place  of  refuge  orj 
entertainment  tor  travellers  in  some  wild  or  desolate! 
country:  especially,  a  convent  in  the  Al])s,  krpt  by 
monks,  who  receive  and  hospitably  care  tor  waylarers. 
Tlie  great  St.  Bernard  hospice  was  founded  on  the  Alps 
by  Bernard  de  Meiilhon,  a  istvoyaril  nobleman,  in  yt)2,, 
and  the  St.  Gothard  hospice  in  the  1-dli  century. 

Il09l'pital>le.  a.  (O  Ir..  trom  Lat.  ho.Kpitalis — ho.tpe^s,  ] 
ho.'^ptUs,  a  stranger  w’ho  is  treated  as  a  guest.]  Relating; 
to  a  host  or  guest :  receiving  and  entertainiiig  strangers 
kindly,  and  without  rer-ompense  :  welcoming  sirangers 
and  visitors;  wishful  to  treat  guests  with  liearly  and 
generous  kindness  and  liberality  ;  as,  a  hospitable  man. 

— Manifesting  generous  kindness;  proceeding  or  indicat¬ 
ing  a  spirit  of  hearty  welcome;  inviting  to  strangei's  ; 
indicating  hospitality  and  cordial  reception  ;  as,  nhoi^pi- 
table  table. 

"  She  lurus  ...  on  hospitable  thoughts  iutent."  —  Milton. 

Hos'pitably.  ath.  With  kindness  to  strangers  or 
guests;  wiili  welcome  provision  of  liberal  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  in  a  hos])itable  manner. 

"Hospitably  live,  aud  strangers  with  good  cheer  receive." — Prior. 

rios’pital,  n.  [I>at.  hospitalis,  an  apartment  for  stran¬ 
gers. j  .A  place  built  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ]»our.  The  //.of  the  United  States,  which 
are  now  very  numerous  in  the  large  cities,  are  either 
endowed,  or  su))ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  aiitl 
have  at  their  cuiiimaiid  the  be.'<t  medical  ami  surgical 
talent  in  the  country.  Each  //.  has  two  or  more  resi¬ 
dent  physicians,  and  an  altemling  or  consultingstalT  ot  ; 
eminent  phy.'iiciaiis  and  surgeons  who  give  their  time 
and  services  gratuitously.  In  every  institution  intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  sii  k,  there  are  a  certain  number  ot 
free  beds,  but  persons  who  are  able  to  atford  it  are  usu¬ 
ally  cluirged  a  small  sum  for  their  board.  //.  con>truc- 
tiou  has  been  greatly  improveil  within  the  pa»t  twenty 
years.  The  old-fashioned  and  very  objectionable  plan 
of  building  upon  three  or  four  sides  of  a  square,  as  in 
Guy's  IIo>pital,  London,  has  been  abandoned,  ami  more 
commodious  and  better  ventilated  structure-s  have  bi-en 
erected  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Nortii.  The 
B'/ston  Free  //.,  designed  by  Henry  G.  Clark.  M.  i>.,  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  tlie  Massaclmsetts  General  Hospital, 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  modern  style  ot  Re¬ 
naissance  architecture,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan  with  a 
central  administrative  building,  and  in  some  resiiect" 
is  superior  to  any  hospital  yet  constructed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Tlie  Prnna.  //.  and  Epis.  H.of  Phiiude/ph'a 
—  the  hist  built  after  tlie  jdaii  of  the  celebrnteil  Lari- 
boisiere  at  Baris  —  aiipear  to  fulfil  nearly  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  sanitary  science,  and  in  all  that  regards 
the  comfort  and  Iiygieiiic  condition  of  the  patients,  are 
not  excelled  by  any  similar  estaldisliment  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  are  called  M..  and  are  incorporaterl 
bodies  possessi*d  of  great  wealth,  which  is  expended  in 
tlie  support  of  schools,  &c. 

Hospital  ity.  n.  [Lat.  ho^pifalitas ;  ^p.ho.^qyifaliilad.] 
State  or  nuality  of  being  hospitable;  act  of  receiving | 
and  entertaining  strangers  or  guests;  practice  of  wel¬ 
coming  visitors  with  hearty  and  generous  kindness. 

Hos'pitalier,  n.  In  its  origie.al  ac-eptation.  this 
name  was  apjdied  to  certain  religions  bodies,  who  held 
it  thi-ir  duty  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  ibr 
persons  eiigagen  in  pilgrimages;  —  lienee,  in  a  moder¬ 
nized  seii'^e,  one  who  resides  in  an  hospital  to  receive  and  j 
care  for  the  <}estitute stranger,  the  di'^alded,  or  the  sick., 

Ho^'pitallor^,  or  Order  of  St.  John  op  Jerusalem, 
n.  ;//  (//i.vZ.)  This  celebrated  military  order  originated 
in  a  monastery,  chapel,  and  ho.spjfal.  founded  at  Jern- 
8;ilem  by  some  merchants  of  Auialphl  in  1018.  In  1099 
the  li  08  p  i  t  al  received 
increased  territories 
from  Godfrey  de  Boui- 
leon,  who  tninsferred  its 
government  from  the 
monks  to  his  knights. 

In  1113  they  were  con¬ 
firmed  as  a  spiritual  or¬ 
der  by  Dope  Pascal  II. 

The  H.  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in 
the  crusades,  especially 
atderusaleiii  in  1152.and 
at  Acre  in  1191.  In  1308 
their  order  was  united 
witli  that  of  St.  Samson 
of  Jerusalem.  They 
conquered  Rhodes,  Aug. 

15,  1309,  and  from  their 
settlement  in  that 
islanil  are  sometimes 
Called  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  Their  wealth 
was  much  increased  iu 
1311  by  the  addition  of 
the  possessions  of  tlie  suppressed  Templars,  wliich  were 
granted  them  by  the  Council  of  Vienna.  In  1321  they 
defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  naval  liattle,  and  in  1341 
took  Smyrna.  They  took  Alexandria  in  1365.  and  in 
1480  compelled  Moli:imme«l  IT.  to  retreat  from  Rhodes, 
which  lie  had  besieged  with  100,0<!0  men  and  160  ships! 
In  1484  the  po.ssessions  of  the  dissolved  orders  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  St.  Lazarus  were  bestowed  ujam 
the  //.  In  1522  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Rhodes  by 
Soliman  II.,  who  besieged  their  garrison  of  600  knights 
and  4,500  soldiers  with  a  force  of  140,000  m-n  amr4n0 
vessels,  and  iu  1530  they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Malta 
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by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Hence  they  areoften  spoken 
of  ns  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  order  was  sujipressed 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  1540,  and  lost  all  its  privi¬ 
leges  ill  France,  Sept.  19,  1792.  In  1798  it  wa8ex})eHed 
from  Malta  by  the  French,  and  has  never  recovered  its 
political  importance.  They  followed  the  rules  of  Ihe 
Aiigiistines,  and  wore  (Fig.  1322)  a  black  habit  with  a 
wliite  cros.s  embroidered  upon  it. 

HoJ^pitium,  [Lat.]  See  Hospice. 

{Laio.)  An  inn;  an  hotel;  an  hostel;  u  placed  public 
entertainment  for  travellers. 

Hos'podar,  n.  [SlHv.«f7o^/>o£?iw.]  The  title  assumed 
by  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  are  in¬ 
vested  with  the  authority  of  the  iittoinaii  Porte,  whose 
lieutenants  they  are.  The  Porte  also  gives  them  a 
standard, and  tliey  are  under  her  protecti<»n.and  obliged 
to  serve  her.  Shecan  de).Mi8e  tlieiii  at  any  time  she  likes; 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  e«teemed  as  sovereigns 
in  their  own  dominions.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  in  18*29,  these  officers  were  appointed  to 
hold  their  uppoiiiTment  for  life,  and  are  obliged  to  pjiy 
a  fixed  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  present  gov¬ 
ernment  of  b<»th  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal¬ 
lachia  is  vested  in  one  //.  alone.  In  consequence  of 
Some  difficulties  which  arose  with  Turkey  in  1861-6*2, 
tliese  jjriucipalities  may  be  now  deemed  almost  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Host«n.  [0.  Fr.  Fr.AoZr,  from  Lat. 

One  who  eiiterbdns  a  stranger  or  guest  at  his  own  house 
without  reward  ;  an  innkeeper;  a  landlord;  —  opposed 
to  guest. 

“  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  yon.’*  Shak*. 

Ho!«t,  ».  [0.  Fr.  host ;  Norm,  houst;  Sp.  hutste:  L.  Lat. 
hosiis,  an  army,  a  camp,  a  warlike  expedilion.  from  Lat. 
hostis,  an  enemy,  a  foreign  enemy  in  arms.]  An  enemy 
in  arms;  an  army;  a  number  of  men  organized  into  a 
warlike  body. 

"A  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field.** — Dryden. 

— .Any  great  multitude;  a  myriad;  a  vast  assemblage; 
as,  a  host  of  people. 

**  Hesperus,  that  led  the  atarry  host."— Milton. 

HO!9t*n.  [Lat.  hostia,  from  hosiio,  to  strike,  as  a  victim.] 
iTheol.)  The  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  used  by  the 
Roniun  Catholic  Church  in  her  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist.  It  is  unleavened,  thin,  flat,  and  of  circular 
form,  and  lias  certain  mystic  signs  impressed  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  Tlie  host  is  supposed  after  being  blessed  to  be  no 
longer  bread  and  wine,  but  to  be  transformed  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  (See  Tr\nsubstantia- 
Tiox.)  In  all  Catholic  countries,  the  elevation  of  the 
host  is  a  ceremony  which  is  generally  adopted  at  certain 
times  and  season.s,  when  the  consecrated  wafer  is  raised 
aloft  and  carried  in  procession  tlirongh  the  churches 
and  .streets  of  the  city,  the  people  falling  on  their  knees 
and  worshipping  it  in  its  passage  past  them.  This  cus¬ 
tom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  12th  century, 
wlien  it  was  thought  neces-sary  to  make  this  public  and 
conspicuous  declaration  of  the  encharist,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Bei’engarius  (q.  v.)  promulgating  his  opinions 
against  trunsub.*.tantiation. 

Host*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

lIOHta^O*  (host'dj,)  n.  [O.  Fr. :  Fr.  otage  ;  L.  Ijit.  hnsta- 
gius,  from  Lat.  hostis.  an  enemy,  because  Imstages  were 
exacted  from  a  conquered  enemy.]  A  pledge  or  surety, 
—  particularly,  a  person  to  an  enemy  or  hostile  power, 
as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  performance  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions  or  stipulations,  as  of  a  treaty. 

Hoste*  (os'Zrt.')  an  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  T>at.  55° 
40'  S.,  Lon.  68°  W.;  area,  abt.  4,500  sq.  m. 

llosfol'*  Hos'telry,  n.  An  inn  ;  a  tavern;  a  place 
of  entertainment  and  rest  for  travellers,  (o.) 

Hos  teller*  n.  The  keeper  of  a  hostelry  or  inn;  a 
landlord;  a  host,  (o.) 

Host  'ess,  n.  A  female  host;  a  woman  who  receives 
and  entertains  guests:  a  cateress  for  travellers ;  a  wo¬ 
man  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  a  landlady. 

“  He  chuck’d  the  buxom  hostess  ’ueatb  the  chin,  and  bti!t$‘d  her." 

V  Vrfey, 

Host'essstlip*  n.  Character  or  vocation  of  a  hostess. 

Hos'tile*  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  hostilis.  from  hostis,  enemy.] 
Belonging  to  a  putilic  enemy;  designating  enmity, — 
particularly  public  antagonism,  or  a  state  of  war:  war¬ 
like;  inimical;  contrary;  adverse;  unfriendly;  repug¬ 
nant;  a.s,  a  hostile  army,  a  hostile  nation,  hostile  inteu- 
tion.s  or  preparation.s. 

Hos'tilely*  arfr.  In  a  hostile  or  adverse  manner. 

Hostirity*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hostile;  state 
of  war  between  nations  or  states  ;  jinblic  or  private  en¬ 
mity  or  antagonism;  animosity:  ojiposition;  repug¬ 
nance. —  Act  of  an  open  enemy:  hostile  attack;  warlike 
deed;  —  used  generally  in  the  plural. 

“We  have  carried  on  even  oar  hostilities  with  humanity. *’AHrr6«ry. 

Host'iii^:*  n.  A  battle;  a  conflict:  a  warlike  action. — 
A  review  ;  a  muster  or  assembly  of  troops. 

Hostler*  (ds'Z-^r,)  [0  ¥r.ho.delier  ;  ¥r.  hCteJier,  from 

hotel,  a  palace,  an  inn,  from  Lat.  hosjyes,  hospitis,  an  en¬ 
tertainer  of  guests  ]  Originally,  an  innkeeper  who  for¬ 
merly  attended  to  the  care  of  his  guests'  hor8(*s  ;  —  in  the 
modern  sense,  a  man  employed  to  take  charge  of  horses 
at  an  inn;  a  stable-man ;  a  helper;  a  groom.  (Sometimes 
written  ostler.) 

Host'ry,  n.  [Sp.  hosteria.  See  Host.]  A  hostel ;  an 
inn.  —  .A  stable  f«»r  horses,  (r.) 

Hot*  a.  [A.^.hat.  See  Heat.)  Having  a  high  degree 
of  sensible  heat;  very  w’arm ;  onrning;  fiery;  ardent; 
glowing;  — opposed  to  cold',  as,  a  hot  fire,  a  hot  dinner, 
hot  water,  Ac.  —  Possessing  the  characteristics  of  heat; 
ardent  in  tem^ier;  ea.sily  excited  or  incensed;  vehe¬ 
ment;  highly  vehement;  violent;  eager;  furioo*;  as, 
hot  blood,  a  hot  temper,  a  hot  engagement. 

“  Achilles  is  ImpatieDt,  hot,  reveogeful." — Dryden. 
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— Lastful;  lewd;  lascivious;  lecherous;  amorous  — Acrid 
piquant;  pungent;  poignant;  biting;  stiniulatin-' ■  as, 
hoi  ns  pe])pcr.  ^ 

lIot'-bp<l.  n.  (Gardmiiig.)  A  garden-lied  of  earth  and 
horse-dung,  ooven-d  with  glass  (Fig,  to  produce 


Pig.  1223.  —  HOT-BED. 

and  promote  warmth,  for  rearing  tender  plants.  lienee 
any  place  w  hich  f.ivurs  forced  crow  ih  or  precocious  dt^ 
velopnient;  as,  a  hnt~hfd  of  sedition. 

Hot  Blast,  n.  When  the  stream  of  air  force*!  through 
a  film  ace  is  heated  to  500°  or  600°,  it  is  called  a  //.  B. 
The  comhiisiihle  i;a.se3  from  the  stack  arc  generally 
used  to  heat  the  air.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  oven  is 
built  near  the  top  of  the  stack,  surmounted  bv  a  kind 
of  chimney  which  draws  off  a  (lortion  of  the  inflamed 
gas.^  Ill  this  oven  is  a  series  of  pipes  through  which  the 
air  is  forced  before  it  enters  the  stack.  The  H.  B.  ef¬ 
fects  a  saving  of  heat,  and  accomplishes  the  reduction 
of  the  most  refractory  ores  in  le.“s  time  ami  with  a  less 
expeniliture  of  fuel  than  the  cold  blast.  .\s  the  fiisin 
nietil  is  brought  in  contact  with  less  fuel,  and  as  less 
air  is  passed  through  the  furnace,  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  are  probably  somewhat  miHlified.  but  it  is  thought 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  not  injnreil. 

llikt -l>li>ofleil. Having  hot  tdood  ;  ardent ;  impet¬ 
uous;  highly  excitable  in  temper  or  di.spositiou;  high 
spirited;  irritable;  choleric. 


"  Xnw  the  hnt-htfKhifd  gods  assist  mel  remember,  Jove,  thou 
wast  a  bull  for  thy  Kurora." — Skak*. 


Hot'-t>ralno«l.  <1.  Vehement;  rash;  precipitate;  im- 
pulslve:  anient  in  temper. 

SUnt^n.  (Oun.)  See  a^^HOT. 

Ifotcti'ki.S-SvillP^  in  Chnn^rticat.  a  post-village  of 
Litchfi  -I*!  Co.,  altout  42  in  W.  hy  S.  of  HartfonJ. 

Ilotoll'pota  If  otoirputoh/o.  [h  r.  fioc/f^pot — prol>- 
Hl»1y  Irorii  hochrr,  to  shake,  !in«l  pot,  a  pot  or  dish;  D. 
huUp'it,  fnnii  hoUplnt,  tojinnhie  fogotlier  J  A  mixture 
of  various  Ihiiizs  shaken  to:rcther  in  the  saim^pfU;  a 
medley;  ajumhle;  a  hodge-podge;  apot-ponrri;  au  olla 
po<lrida. 

{L  no.)  The  blending  anti  mixing  property  belonging 
to  different  pMrsons,  in  order  to  divide  it  equally. 

Hot'-ooeklos,  {-kOk-lz,)  n,  [Eng.  hot  and  coclU] 
{(Tt'np<.)  A  p.a.stime  of  children,  in  which  ono  covers 
his  eyes  and  guesses  who  strikes  him. 

"  As  at  hot  coddz*  oace  I  laid  me  down  " — Gay. 

IfotoK  '^0-6,7'.)  n.  [0  Fr.  ho^tfil :  Fr.  hoM.  frtim  Lat,  hox- 
pWifi.t,  H  guest :  hotpUati'i,  gnesiH  liainhers.  l  *  A  snperi«ir 
house  of  public  eiitfrrainmeiit  for  travelbTs  or  tempo¬ 
rary  nojoiirmTS ;  an  inn  — In  France,  the  p.ilace  or 
town-hoii.se  of  a  noblem  in,  or  pei*fM»n  of  high  rank  or 
great  wealth  ;  as.  the  IlitH  do  Suynes.  In  aij<»ther  sense 
it  is  nearly  sviioriynions  with  the  term  hospital,  and  is 
applied  to  hiiildings  sot  apart  f<»r  the  reception  of  sick 
ami  infirm  paupers;  as,  the  HOUl‘l}\eiXy  IIM  des  lii- 
valides. 

]fotel-cie-Ville.  (o7  7Wu-r^W.)  n.  In  France,  a  city- 
hall  ;  a  town-li  <11 ;  a  bnihling  forming  llie  lit*a<l-<|iiarters 
of  a  imi'iicipal  body  or  oorpuralioii ;  as.  the  H0Ul‘de‘ 
vilh  tU  Pxri*  (Fig.  lOfi')). 

In  France,  the  name  given 

to  a  hospital. 

Ilot'-lluo,  n.  A  room  he^ited  by  hot-air  pipes,  in  which 
printed  calicoes  are  <lried. 

a.  Of  ardent  or  impetuous  pa&sion.s ; 
impulsive;  vehement:  nwh ;  h.iir-bniined ;  violent;  as, 
lwt’Utadf.dy  hair  brained  cnxcouxhy  •^Arbuthnol. 

Ilot'-liouse,  n.  (Gird-'ning  )  A  buibling  constructed 
in  a  g;irden.  or  elsewhere,  and  warmed  by  artificial 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  exotics  an<i  other  ten¬ 
der  plants,  which  re<juire  more  heat  than  our  climate 
affords.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  **  EncycIop»<lia  of  Garden¬ 
ing,”  observes, —“The  iinibition  of  warm  climates  by 
hot-house.s  must  not  be  confoiiinbHl  with  the  art  of 
forcing  the  vegetables  of  temperate  climates  into  the 
premature  production  of  their  flowers  ami  fruits.  The 
former  was  the  first  object  for  which  hot-houses  were 
erected;  and  conservatories,  green-houses,  and  plant- 
stoves  existed  before  any  description  of  forcing-hon.ses ; 
even  pineries  are  of  snbseipient  introduction  to  bonuiic' 


tempemtnreof  the  building  from  that  of  the  lowest  de¬ 
gree  ot  the  exterior  HtiiKophere  of  this  climate  to  that 
ot  the  highest  wliicli  prevails  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  country  of  which  the  plants  to  introduced  are 
natives.  Moisture,  to  arrive  at  our  second  coiisi<leratjon, 
IS  tnore  dilliciiit  to  maintain  in  the  hot-house  than  heat, 
and  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  plants  that  an  ade<piate 
supply  of  it  sltould  at  all  times  be  present  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  building.  It  tbllows,  therelbie,  that  that 
ino<le  of  healing  is  best  which  admits  of  the  greatest 
quantity  ol  vapor  remaining  uncoudensed  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  hot  house.  Thirdly,  light  cannot  he  a<l- 
nulled  loo  copiou^ly  into  these  sirueliires,  hikI  the 
transparent  medium  through  which  it  enters  should  be 
such  as  reflects  the  greatest  propurlhui  of  the  suirs 
i^ys,  which  impinge  obliquely  on  it.'t  sui  face.  II«»t  water 
mis  now  siipersiNieil  the  old  method  of  iieating  hv  drv 
flues,  and  by  this  improvement  the  distribution  oi*  hea’t 
can  l>e  better  regiilatetl.  and  the  iiiiiformity  of  tein|<em- 
tiire  iK'tter  maintained,  than  by  any  other  means.  \>n- 
tilation  should  lll^o  be  pixivided  lor  in  hot-liouses,  that 
it  may  be  sufficiently  effective  in  preventing  excess  of 


Fig.  1024.  —  hot-house. 


heat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  i«  perfectly  at  command. 
BO  as  to  be  employed,  when  requisite,  in  the  nlo^t  limited  I 
ilegree  j 

Ilot'-li  vere<l,  (-b'rV/yf,)(i.  Of  an  excitable,  irascible, ! 

or  choleric  temperament ;  as,  a /mWiVrnt/  man.  ' 

llof'ly*  adv.  With  heat;  ardoiiily:  impetuously;' 
vehemently;  violently ;  as,  the  election  was  hAly  con-! 
tested.  —  Lustfully;  Sill!»ci*•u^ly.  j 

Hot'-moiitliccl,  a,  Headutrong;  ungovernable;  in  i 
tractable.  [ 

flot'nesH.  n.  State  of  l»eing  hot  or  heated:  sensible' 
beat  bevoml  a  in«*derate  degree  of  warmth. —  Heat  of  ' 
the  temper  or  dis|>o8itioij;  vehemence;  clioler;  violeiict*;! 
fury.  ’| 

Blot'- press,  r.  a.  To  press  between  hot  plate«,  Ac.,  in  ! 
order  to  impart  a  smooth, glossy  surlace;  as,  to  hot-irrcss' 
p  qier,  cloth.  Ac.  I 

Ilot'-pros»se<l,  (-/WO  <7.  Pre.^sed  while  umlergoing' 
the  appli<’atioii  of  lieat,  tor  tlie  puri»o.»e  of  imparting  a' 
smooth  ami  shining  surface;  as,  pap<*r.  ! 

lIot'-pre^Kin^,  w.  (Ihinting.)  A  inetlnHl  ot  giving 
a  glossy  appearam  e  to  printed  |K»per.  The  sheets  are 
plactsl  belwinm  glazed  or  niilkal  boanls  to  a  thickness 
logetlier  of  alajut  6  inches,  and  laid  on  two  cold  iron 
plates  at  the  Irntrom  of  an  lo'draulic  or  screw  pn^v  tli  ii 
actdd  plate,  a  hot  plate,  another  cold  plate,  a  further 
supply  of  slieets  between  ghized  boanls.  ami  so  on  till 
the  press  is  full.  The  latter  is  then  pumped  up,  or 
screwed  down  with  a  powerful  lever, and  lelt  for  u  short, 
time. 

llot’-Mliort,  a.  More  or  less  brittle  while  in  a  heated 
state;  as,  Ao^-s/ioi't  iron.  | 

Il4>t  n.  (Gunrifry.)  Common  shot  heated  in  a 

furnace,  and  firnl  against  shippiiigand other  coiulmstible 
material.  When  shot  are  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  charge  of  pow«ler. 

II<>t'-Hpirite<l,  a.  High-spirited;  fiery;  impetuous; 
cholcrii*. 

Hot  Sprins;*,  in  ArlanxaSy  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area. 
abt.  g<|.  miles.  Saline  and  Washita  rivers,! 

b<*sides  some  smaller  streams.  6Vrr/ace,  diversified  ;  x^nf,  ^ 
fertile.  Min.  Magnetic  iron  in  such  ahiindance.  it  is 
said  that  some  districts  cannot  be  snrveywl  with  a  com¬ 
pass.  There  are  also  numerous  mineral  springs  in  this  ^ 
CO.,  and  large  quarries  of  oil-shme  have  been  opened. 
Gap.  Rockport.  F>p.  abt.  5.i^36. 

— A  post-village  of  the  nliove  co.,  abt.  55  m.  S.W.  of  Little  ' 
R<»ck.  —  See  ARK^XS^s.  ^  jl/ineraf  Waferx.  j 

Hot  Spriiig:^,  in  (hti/orniay  a  post-office  of  San  Luis' 
Obispo  CO.  ' 

Hot  SprlnsT^.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bath  co..  j 
at*t.  176  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  —  See  Virgi.vu,  i 
.MineraJ  Waters. 

IIot  Mpiir,  a.  Vehement;  fiery;  irascible;  rashly  im-| 
piilsive. 

— n.  A  rash,  violent,  precipitate,  ungovernable  man,  who 
acts  as  if  urging  on  his  steed  with  fiery  spurs. 

“  A  hair-brsioed  hoUpur  goteroed  by  a  spleen. “  —  Shakt. 


and  ornamental  hot  houses.  The  various  climates  and| — A  kind  of  pea  that  comes  early  to  maturity 


constitutions  of  plants  require  atinosplK'res  of  different 
degrees  of  temperature  and  moisture.”  The  three  great 
principles  on  which  the  construction  of  hot-hous<'8 
naturally  depends,  are  heat,  maisturey  and  tight.  With 
regard  to  tlie  first  consideration,  heat,  the  structure 
must  provide  enough  of  this  article  to  raise  the  internal 


Hot'Mpiirre<l,  -spurdy)  a.  Heatly  ;  raslt;  violent;  un 
manageable.  . 

H<>t’«loiiipero<l*  a.  Hot-blooded:  irascible;  irrita-! 
bio;  choleric;  of  a  fiery,  wmthful  temper;  as,  a  hot-\ 
tempered  vixen.  I 

Hot'teiitots,  n.pl.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  peoplej 
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of  S.  Africa,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
now  occupie<l  by  the  British  colony  of  theO,pe  of  Good 
lltqie.  ihis  country  extends  eastward  along  the  sea- 
c.awt  to  the  territory  of  the  K..ffirs,  and  is  boumle<i  \ 
by  the  Orange  River,  which  separates  tht-m  from  the 
Bechuanas  ami  Bamaras.  The  people  call  ihermadves 
t^uvfuae.  Neither  in  color  imr  general  as  wt  do  the  H. 
resi'iiible  the  <lark  races  anmmi  them.  Their  c<»mplex- 
ion  IS  sallow,  ami  much  like  that  ot  a  very  dark  person 
sufiering  from  the  jaundice.  Indee«l,  the  complexion 
ot  the  7/.  much  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
general  similarity  between  them  is  verv  rernark.able. 
Ihe  person  of  the  //.,  when  young,  is  remarkable  tor  its 
symimdry.  The  joints  ami  extremities  are  small,  and 
the  males  look  almost  as  effeminate  ns  the  women  (Fig. 
1325.)  The  face,  however,  is  in  general  extremely  ugly, 
and  with  age  thi.s  ucriiness  increases.  Sir  John  Barniw* 
ill  describing  the  Holtent4<t  women,  ol  wrves  ot  theni 
that  befijre  chihM»earing  they  are  nnalels  of  projiorllon, 
every  joint  and  linih  roumle<l  ami  well  tiirne<l,  their 
hands  an<l  feet  small  and  delicate,  and  their  gait  by  no 
means  deficient  in  grace.  ‘‘Their  charm.'*,  however,  are 
very  fleeting.  At  an  early  peihHl  of  life,  an<l  immwJi- 
ately  alter  the  first  cfiihl.  their  breahts  begin  t<»  grow 
lofiee  and  flaccid,  and  as  old  age  approaches,  become  dis- 
temle*!  loan  enormous  size;  the  belly  protnidee:  and 
the  liiiider  part  swelling  out  to  increalil'le  dimensions, 
give  to  the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that 
makes  it  appear  as  if  the  ox  coerggix,  or  Ume  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  ihe  spine,  was  elongHte<I  and  bent 
outwanis,  which  is  not  the  case.”  The  appearance  of 
the  Bosj«*smans  (q.  r.),  who  are  the  most  degraded  tribe 
of  the  //.,  is  still  more  revolting.  The  language  of  the 
H.  is  quite  as  singular  as  tlielr  personal  appearatiee.  It 
has  been  called  “  the  click  language,”  and  has  also  been 
coni|i.'ire<l  to  the 
clinking  of  a  hen 
when  she  ha'i  laid 
an  egg.  The//,  live 
in  kr.aalsor  villages, 
consistingof  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circular  huts 
like bee-hiv<'S.  They 
have  l>oth  oxen  and 
sheep,  in  tile  man¬ 
agement  of  which 
tiiey  hhow  great 
skill.  They  are  also 
addicted  to  the 
chase,  in  w  Inch  they 
use  poisoned  ar- 
row.s,  javelins,  and 
spears.  Of  religion 
there  appears  to  be 
but  very  little  no¬ 
tion  among  the  //., 
and  they  have  no 
pnrtii  ular  observan¬ 
ces  at  either  births, 
iiiarri.iges,  or  funer¬ 
als.  L)r.  Prichard, 

Iniwever,  observes 
of  them  :  “Althiiugh 
the  wild  tribes  of 

tlir  //.  nice  dispUy  ferocity  and  all  tlie  oilier  vices  of 
saviine  life,  yet  we  have  aluindant  pnaif  tliat  these  Iso¬ 
lde  are  not  iiisnscepiihle  of  the  Idessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.  No  iineiiltivate*!  |ks.|.Ic  appear  to 
have  reieived  the  iu-triictions  of  the  M..nivian  iirissioii- 
anes  nmre  readily  than  the  If.,  or  to  have  l.eeii  more 
fully  rtohiiiited  andChristiaiiizetl.'’  ('apt.  Wilkiai  of  the 
U.  Si.  exploring  expedition,  who  visite.1  Cape  l  owii  in 
ISI'i  say.s.  "that  in  the  Colony  the  //.  do  not  hear  a 
very  higli  rlianu  ter  for  honesty  anil  faitlifiilness.  They 
are  deemed  an  impn.videni  ruee,  though  there  are  some 
in-tances  of  tlieir  showing  great  attaclimeiit  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  trealial  them  well.”  Their  number  is 
variously  stated  from  lO.UOO  to  .lO.lKW. 

Hot  Ipiitoti.*  Bread,  n.  lB"t.)  SeeTiMis. 

MLolto  Ilia*  n.  (In  honor  of  hiotlno.  professor 

at  tlie  University  of  Leyden,  D.  ITOJ.]  (Bnf.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  rrimulacne.  Tliey  are  fl.  sliv,  aquatic 
perennial  herbs,  w  itii  pectinate-|imnatiflil,  siil.iitersed, 
radical  leaves.  H.  itiflala.  tlie  IVali  r-Featlier,  is  found 
in  swamps  and  stagnant  waters  along  the  Atlantic 
States,  from  Mas.saclinsetls  t>  Florida. 

Hot  .wall.  n.  (b'enfeninq.)  A  wall  for  the  growth 
of  fruit-trees,  which  is  hnilt  with  a  flue  or  otlier  con¬ 
trivance  for  la  ing  heated  in  severe  weather,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wmai  or  the  maturation  of 
the  fruit.  The  most  coniinoii  form  of  H.  is  iliat  in 
which  flues  or  tunnels  arc  coiidiicteil  tlirongh  tlieiii, 
into  wliich  the  smoke  and  heated  air  from  fires  are 
made  to  ascend  from  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
wall  to  a  chimney  on  the  top;  hut  in  .some  cases  //.are 
foriiieil  by  constructing  the  entire  wall  hollow,  tying 
tlie  two  sides  togellier  hy  cross-stones  or  hricks.  and  in¬ 
troducing  heat  hy  means  of  metal  pipes  containing 
steam  or  hot  water  along  the  lad  tom  of  the  vacuity,  the 
heat  of  wliich  rises  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  heats 
every  part  in  its  progress. 

Hot'-well,  n.  (Mach.)  The  reservoir  for  the  water 
piinipeil  out  of  the  condenser  of  a  steaiu-engiiie  by  the 
air-pump. 

lloii'tlah.  n.  See  IIowdvh. 

Hoiidoii,  (hoi/duwng.)  a  French  sculptor,  B.  nt  Ver- 
sailli-s.  1741.  when,  after  si  inlying  in  Italy,  he  retiirneil  to 
Paris,  and  executed  the  busts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  Mo- 
liere,  F'raiiklin.  Billion.  Catharine  II..  4c.  He  became, 
in  1778.  memher  and  professor  of  the  Academy  of  F'ine 
Arts.  He  was  iuTited  to  A  luerica  to  carve  liig  statue 
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of  Washington,  wliich  now  stands  in  the  State  House  at' 
Kicluiioiid,  ami  is  the  most  authentic  likeness  of  our 
great  sUttesinan.  II.  died  at  Paris,  1S28. 

Iloiltf  h«  {hok,)  u.  [A.  S.  hoh,  a  heel,  hough,  ham  ;  Ger. 
hocKe^  H  heel;  lcel./<o.,/,  a  limping.)  The  heel;  the 
liam  behind  the  knee-joint,  in  4UuUni|>eds;  the  lower 
part  of  the  tliigh,  in  niuu. 

— r.  a.  To  hamstring:  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 
lIOu;g'tl'ite«  n.  {Min,)  llydrotalcite  {q.  v  ),  trom  St. 
Litwreuue  County,  N.  Y.,  foriiieU  from  the  alteration  of 
spinel. 

Hoii$;:ti'ton«  in  lllinms.  a  P.  0.  of  Jo  Thiviess  co. 
Hon^lltoti,  {/rO'ton,)  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.  of  the 
upper  peninsula,  washed  on  tiie  E.  and  N  W.  sides  by 
Lake  Michigan ;  about  1,5(X)  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Stur¬ 

geon  KiTer,  and  numerr)ud  smaller  streams.  The  N.E. 
ooast  is  deeply  indented  by  Keweenaw  Bay.  S’/rface., 
uneven ;  sot/,  fertile.  Min.  J^ilver,  copper,  and  iron. 
Cap.  Houghton.  Pqy.  al»ont  lo.ODO. 

*--A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  Keweenaw 
Bay,  about  46  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ontonagon;  pop-  about 
2,800. 

llon;s'titon  Creek,  in  Sew  Torky  a  post-office  of  ' 
Alleghanyco.  j 

ville,  in  Termowf,  a  post-village  ofWiud-' 
ham  CO.  i 

lloiilton,  (hol't/yn,)  in  J/atn«,  a  post-village  and  town-! 
ship,  cap.  of  Aroostook  co.,  about  IbO  m.  N.E.  of  Au-j 
gusta;  j>op.  of  township  about  2,500.  i 

{hot/ma,}  in  Louisiana,  a  {>o.st-village,  cap.  of 
Terre  Bonne  jrarish,  on  Bayou  Terre  Bonne,  about  lUS  I 
in.  S.S.E.  of  B  iton  Kouge.  i 

Jlotiii<l,  n.  [A.S.,Ger.,  D.,and  Swed.//tt»d:  Dan./i'-mi;; 
Goth,  hands  :  Esth.  hunt,  a  wolf;  l.at.  c«Wi5 ;  Gr.  kiuon  ; ' 
W.  rwn:  Chin,  kiuim,  a  dog.)  Originally,  a  generic  name 
for  dogs,  now  applied  to  a  dog  employed  in  hutiling  or 
in  Uie  chase,  and  which  eftVcts  its  object  by  the  sense  of 
smell ;  as,  a  fox-hound,  a  8tag-/m«ud,  a  blood-A'mMd,  a 
grt‘y hound,  q.  v.  under  their  different  names.  Thecliar- 
acteri.stic  of  a  hound  is  its  long  pendulous  ears. 

—qyl.  Ill  England,  a  term  generally  used  as  a  contrac¬ 
tion  for  fox-hounds ;  as,  a  pack  of  houndSy  to  ride  to 
hounds^  a  master  of  hounds,  Ac. 

— j)/.  (a.Va«f.)  The  projecting  parts  of  the  sides  of  a 

mast,  near  its  heml,  which,  like  shoulders,  support  the 
tops  or  trestle- trees. 

— r.  a.  To  set  on  in  chase;  to  urge  to  pursuit  of  game  or 
prey,  as  a  hound.  —  To  chase;  to  hunt;  to  pursue;  a-s, 
*•  Wolves  houwltd  by  tigers.'*  —  L' Ksirongc. 

—To  harry;  to  egg  on,  or  incite;  to  urge  on.  as  by  hounds: 
to  compel  to  action  by  persistent  demands;  us,  iohound 
a  man  uij  to  the  gallows. 

ll<>iiii<r>fish«  71.  {Zool.)  The  PoG-nsH,  7. 1). 
lloiliids'fieldy  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Jefferson 
co.;  p  p.  about  4,SOo. 

lloiiii4l*N*toiig‘iie«  n.  (Bof.)  See  Cynoqlossum. 

If 0llll»'l0W«  a  town  of  England,  in  Mitldlesex,  on  the 
Colne,  on  the  verge  of  the  celebrated  Hounslow  Heath, 
9  III.  of  Loudon;  pop.  4,000. 

Hour,  {oui'y)  n.  [L.  Sax.  hure  ;  Ger.  %ihr ;  Fr.  heure; 
Lai.  fiora  ;  W.  awr ;  Gr. /mrt/,  any  limited  time  t>r 
l>oriod.]  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  space  of  time 
that  elapses  hetweeu  two  successive  periods  of  mi«lnight 
or  midday,  or  the  time  during  which  tlte  earth  com¬ 
pletes  ail  entire  revolution  about  its  axis,  and  in  wliich 
a  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the  ^^n  through  the 
heavens  is  effecfeil.  An  hour,  in  angular  lufasuremeiir, 
is  equivalent  to  16  tlegrees  of  space,  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  ofo60  degrees.  The  hour  is  subdivided  into 
60  minutes  in  time,  and  each  minute  into  «  0  secomls  In 
this  and  most  European  countries  the  day  is  reckoned 
from  midnight  to  midday  12  hours,  and  midday  to  mid¬ 
night  12  iiours.  In  Italy  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sunset,  and  the  hours  are  counted  fr«*m  1  to  2k 
The  Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour  (in  our  time)  before 
Diidniglit  till  the  corresponding  time  next  night  12 
hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  The  Ja¬ 
panese  still  follow  the  old  custiun  of  reckoning  from 
sunrise  till  sunset.  Aslronomer.s  reckon  from  midday 
(on  the  previous  day)  to  midd.iy,  counting  from  1  to  2*. 
—The  time  marked  or  iiidicatt^d  l»y  a  chronometer,  (dock, 
or  watch;  the  particular  time  of  the  day;  as.  what  is 
the  hour  I — Fixed,  appointed,  or  specified  time;  time 
or  occasion:  conjuncture;  critical  period  of  time. 

— pL  {3x1.  Ili.d.)  See  Canonic.vl  Hours. 

— pi.  (.Vy//i.)  See  H')RiS. 

To  keep  good  hours,  to  be  at  home  betime.s;  to  return 
h«uoe  in  goo<l  season;  not  to  be  abroad  late;  todi.spense 
with  a  latch-key. 

“Our  DeiKhhour  let  her  floor  to  a  geoteelmao,  who  kept  good 
kours."  —  Toiler. 

Honr'-ang:le,  n.  (Asimn.)  The  angle  at  the  pole,  be¬ 
tween  tlieeeleati.il  meridian  and  tliecircle  of  declination 
passing  through  the  place  of  the  body. 
Hour'-cirolo,  n.  (Adron  )  The  meridian  of  any  place, 
or  any  great  circle  of  tlie  globe  passing  through  the 
poles,  is  so  called,  because  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any 
placecan  be  ascertained,  when  the  great  circle  on  which 
the  sun  happens  to  be  at  that  time  is  known. 
IIour'-g’IaJHS,  n.  A speciesof  chronometerorclepsydra, 
measuring  intervals  of  time  by  the  running  of  water  or 
sand  from  one  glass  into  another.  The  quantity  of  sand 
is  so  pn>portioneil  as  to  measure  different  spaces  of  time, 
as  an  hemr,  half-liour,  quarter,  or  minute;  the  last- 
mentioned  being  generally  used  at  sea  w  hen  “  heaving 
the  log.”  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  the  sliip. 
lloiir'-liand.  n.  The  hand  w  hich  serves  to  index  the 
hour  on  a  chronometer,  clock.  &c, 

Hou'ri.  n.  [Fera.  hilrd,  from  Ar.  hUr  al  oytm,  black- 
eyed.]  The  name  given  by  Europeans  to  nymphs  of  the 
Mohammeduu  paradise,  whose  company  is  to  form  the 


chief  felicity  of  all  true  believers.  From  the  description 
given  in  the  book  on  w  hich  the  Mohammedan  faiih  is 
grounded,  it  appears  that  the  /loum surpass  both  pearls 
and  rubies  in  their  dazzling  beauty;  they  are  subject  to 
no  imjiurity  ;  are  always  represented  with  dark  eyes 
concealed  by  long  jet  eyelashes,  the  languishing  glances 
of  wliich  they  reserve  for  the  voluptuous  enjoyment  of 
“true  believers”  alone.  They  are  not  created  of  clay, 
like  mortal  women,  but  of  pure  musk,  and  are  emUiwed 
with  immortal  yoiuh,  and  every  intellectual  and  corpo-, 
real  charm.  They  dwell  in  green  gardens,  which  are 
beautiful  beyond  wliat  imagination  can  coiiceiie,  and 
liiey  are  always  reclining  oii  green  cushions  placed  in 
fragrant  bowers,  where  they  await  theailveiitof  their 
possessors  into  paradise.  The  name  houris  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  hur  al  oyjiw, signifying  black-t.ycd.  Ma¬ 
homet  omitted  nothing  to  render  his  heaven  enjoyable 
lo  his  disciples;  and  here  he  followed  the  traditions  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  among  which  there  is  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  paraiUae,  called  behisht  nud  7/o»no«.  w'hich  was 
furnished  with  hurani  heshisht,  or  hlack-eyrd  nymphs, 
endowed  with  similar  attractions  lo  those  which  the 
houris  possess. 

lloiir'-Iiue,  7».  {Asiron.)  A  line  denoting  the  hour; 
lu'ur-circle. 

lloiir'Iy,  a.  Occurring  or  performed  every  hour;  often 
icqicatcd ;  frequent;  continual. 

— ude.  Every  hour;  continually;  frequently 

lloiir'-plato,  n.  The  dial  or  plate  of  a  clock,  chro¬ 
nometer.  &c.y  on  which  the  hours  are  indicated  by  in¬ 
scription. 

IIou!»»atoit'ic,  in  Massachusetts, a  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  CO.,  about  120  m.  of  Boston. 

llousaton'ic,  a  river  which  rises  in  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  and  entering  Connecticut  in  Litchfield 
CO.,  continues  a  general  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.  course  to  hung 
Island  Sound,  which  it  falls  into  between  New  Haveu 
and  Fairfield  cos.  Length,  about  150  m. 

n.  0.  Sax.,  G-M.H  Ger.,  O.  Fris.,  and  Icel. 

hus  ;  Ger.  haus  ;  D.  hiiis ;  I)au.  huus  ;  allied  to  Lat.  Cii.'a, 
and  Ar.  kdsa,  to  cover.]  A  building  or  edifice  for  the 
habitation  of  man  ;  a  dwelling-place,  mansion,  or  abode 
for  any  of  the  human  sjiecies;  also  a  covering  or  shel¬ 
ter  lor  animals  of  whatsoevur  kind.  —  The  fir^t  form 
of  the  house,  considered  generally  as  a  dwelling,  may 
be  fouml  in  the  conical  huts  and  wigwams  constructed 
by  uncivilized  nation.s.  These  consist  cliielly  of  a  simple 
framework  of  sticks,  tied  tightly  togetlier  at  the  top,  and 
coiered  with  various  materials,  111  accordance  with  the 
climate  of  the  country  in  which  tliey  areerected.  When 
implements  and  tools  fit  for  hewing  aud  shaping  timber, 
and  working  sUuie,  liad  been  brought  into  use,  aud  men 
had  atlaiucd  a  degree  of  semi-civilization,  the  buildings 
that  they  reareil  were  most  probably  somewliat  similar 
to  the  rude  Idockliouses  formed  by  settlers  in  the  W'uods. 
from  which  the  transition  to  more  durable  abode.<, 
built  of  brick  ami  stone,  but  still  of  one  story  only  in 
height,  and  covered  with  thatch  supported  on  an  in¬ 
clined  framework,  would  be  rapid.  Tbe  bouses  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  those  ot  all  Eastern  nations,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  worhl,  consisted  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
tiguous  apartments  opening  into  a  central  court,  that 
WMS  frequently  adorned  with  shrubs  and  a  fountain  in 
the  Centre  (Fig.  Id26),  aud  always  separated  from  the 
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street  by  a  high  blank  wall  with  a  single  door  in  it. 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  ingre.^s  and 
egress  to  the  inmates.  The  walls  were  bniit  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  plastered  over  with  stucco;  the  windows 
w'ere  small,  the  heat,  rain,  and  wind  l>eing  excluded  l>y 
wooden  shutters  that  moved  on  hinges;  the  floors  were 
paved  with  8toi>e.  or  formed  of  cement;  and  the  roof, 
w  hich  was  often  used  as  a  terrace  on  which  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  building  w'cre  accustomed  to  sit  aud  walk 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  even  sleep 
during  the  sultry  nights  of  summer,  was  fiat,  being 
formed  of  tiles  and  earth,  supported  on  beams  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  of  suIRcient  tliii-kness  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  rain.  When  the  house  was  twm  stories  in  height, 
the  upper  rooms  were  used  as  sitting-rooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms,  while  the  lower  ones  served  as  receptacles  for 
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grain  and  stores.  The  houses  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman* 
were  built  on  a  similar  plan.  In  Greece,  the  dwelling- 
house  was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  a  court,  which 
was  entered  from  the  street  through  a  passage,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  stables  and  ofiices.  It  was  geuenilly 
two  stories  in  heiglit,  tlie  women  occupying  the  upper 
rooms,  and  the  men  those  on  the  ground-floor.  On  this 
floor  large  chambers  were  al>o  formed,  one  of  wliich 
served  as  a  work-room  for  the  temaie  part  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  other  as  a  common  dining-liall.  Round 
this  hall,  and  opening  into  it,  were  apartments  w’hich 
w(‘re  devoted  to  the  Hccommodation  of  guests  and 
strangers.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  houses  of 
the  Romans  is  described  under  House.  Roman,  q.  v. 
The  method  of  construction  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  a  central  court 
with  chambers  opening  into  it  on  every  side,  was 
lullowed,  with  a  few  modifications,  in  all  European 
countries  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Entrance  into 
an  inner  quadrangle  was  afforded  by  a  large  arched 
gateway  in  one  of  the  sides;  the  parlors,  kitchens, 
and  living-rooms  being  placed  round  this  square 
court  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  on 
the  floor  above,  all  opening  into  a  cloister,  or  gallery. 
In  the  houses  of  the  media'val  period,  tlie  walls  of  the 
basement  story  were  strongly  built,  to  afford  protection 
to  the  inmates  against  the  atta,ck«  of  robbers  and  jier- 
Bonal  foes.  The  shop  and  store-rooms,  and  sometimes 
tlie  stables  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  were  bi  be  found 
on  this  floor.  Tlie  principal  apartments  w'ere  situated 
on  the  fl»)or  immediately  above,  to  which  access  was 
gained  l*y  a  small  winding  staircase,  lighted  by  narrow 
w  indows  in  the  wall,  which  could  be  defemhnl  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  resolute  swordsman  against  a  score  of  hostile  visi¬ 
tants.  In  France,  Scotland,  and  Belgium,  the  h()iise.8 
were  of  eii  many  stories  in  lieiglit,  and  of  great  size. 
The  roofs  were  high  ami  steep,  and  a  picturesque  char¬ 
acter  was  giveu  to  many  of  these  old  buildings  by  the 
I)eakcd  gables,  which  were  often  richly  adorned  by 
carved  waaidwork  (Fig.  1124).  Another  peculiar  feature 
in  mediiieval  houses  W'aa  the  projection  of  one  floor  over 
that  w  Inch  was  immediately  lielow  it :  so  that  in  a  street 
in  wliich  the  houses  were  of  considerable  height,  the 
upper  stories  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  were  only 
a  lew*^  feet  apart.  There  were  no  ceilings;  the  floors 
were  generally  dirty,  even  in  houses  that  wore  oceu- 
])ied  by  the  nobility  and  the  higher  classes;  and  the 
rooms  were  dark,  the  light  being  ndniitted  tlirungh 
jtieces  of  horn,  or  small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  ill- 
made  glass,  defective  in  transparency,  and  commonly 
of  a  greeiiisli  line.  Although  the  houses  of  Italy,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Flanders,  aud  France,  that  w’cre  built 
during  the  12th  ami  Lith  centuries,  are  frequently 
maikeil  liy  great  architeetural  beauty  externally,  yet 
little  improvement  was  made  in  domestic  arcbitecturo 
in  England,  especially  in  the  interior  arrangements, 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  architects  of  the 
d.ay  began  to  construct  dwelling-houses  with  some  re¬ 
gard  to  tlie  locality  in  wliich  they  were  situated,  and 
the  purposes  fur  which  they  w'ere  speciall}'  required, 
aud  also  in  accordance  with  the  tastes,  iiabits.  and  ])nr- 
suits  id'  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  cnvteii.  The 
houses  of  the  I8th  century,  consisting  chiefly  of  large 
square  piles  of  red  brick,  pierced  with  numerous  win¬ 
dows  in  front  and  at  the  back,  with  a  porch  over  the 
entrance,  and  a  heavy  Rlale<l  roof  projecting  beyond  the 
face  of  the  walls,  and  supported  Ity  a  bold  but  simplo 
cornice,  were  roomy  and  comlortable,  if  not  picturesque 
ami  ornate  in  appearance;  but  those  of  the  present  age, 
as  exemplified  in  our  principal  cities,  as  New  York, 
Pliiladelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans.  Ac.,  combine  external  elegance  of  slrnc- 
ture  with  jiidicionsly  contrived  internal  arrangements 
that  tend  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  in  every  respect.  Pniciical  details  respecting 
house-building  ami  matters  in  immediate  connection 
with  it,  are  given  elsew’here.  —  See  Buildino,  Brick¬ 
work,  Ac. 

— A  temple;  a  church :  a  monastery ;  as,  a  religious  house. 

— A  household  :  a  family  circle. 

“  I  am  all  tbe  daughters  of  mj  father's  house."  ^  Shake. 

— Manner  of  living :  Imusehold  affairs;  domestic  routine; 
concerns  of  housekeeping;  regulation  of  the  table  ;  as, 
he  keej»8  a  good  house,  they  have  set  up  house  together. 
—  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred;  a 
tribe;  a  clan;  a  race  of  persons  from  the  sanie6t«)ck; 
lineage;  as.  the  of  Brandenburg.  —  A  body  of  men 
united  in  tlieir  legislative  capacity;  (uie  of  the  estates 
or  i>olit«cal  bodies  of  a  kingdom  or  state  assembled  in 
parliament,  congress,  diet,  or  any  legislative  session; 
as.  the  House  of  Commons,  House  ot  RepreseuUitives, 
the  upper  house,  low  er  house,  Ac. 

{Games.)  In  chess,  a  8<juare  on  the  board,  looked 
upon  as  the  rightful  place  of  a  piece. 

—  A  house  of  public  entertainment ;  an  hotel ;  an  inn;  as, 
the  Girard  //ow.s#’.  Philadelphia.  (U.  States.) 

(Aj/rof.)  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens. 

(Com.)  A  firm  ;  a  commercial  establisliiiient ;  a  mer¬ 
cantile  or  business  concern  ;  as,  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
S«>ns  A  Co. 

Hou<e  of  call,  a  tavern,  or  other  house  of  public  re¬ 
sort,  where  operatives  assemble  when  unemployed, 
ready  for  any  call  upon  their  services:  —  hence,  in  Eng- 
binii.a  drinking-saloon,  tavern,  or  gin-palace,  frequented 
by  its  own  set  of  customers. 

House,  of  correction,  a  prison  ;  a  jail ;  a  house  of  de¬ 
tention. —  House  of  God,  a  temple,  church,  or  other 
sacred  edifice. —  To  bring  down  the  house.,  to  elicit  a 
general  hurricane  of  applause  from  an  auditory  in  a 
theatre  or  other  place  of  popular  entertainment;  as, 
Garrick,  in  “  Richard,”  brought  down  the  house. 
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ITonne*  r.  a.  To  shelter;  to  cover,  ns  from  Inclement' 
wetither;  to  protect  by  placing  under  cover;  as,  to| 
houst  cattle. 

**  Wit .  . .  like  orange-trees  .  .  .  hoH$’d  from  snow."— Dryden. 
—To  drive  to  a  slielter  or  place  ol'  refuge.  —  To  harbor; 
to  admit  to  residence. 

Mere  cottager*  are  but  hou$'d  beggars."  —  Bacon, 

— To  place  in  and  cover  up,  us  in  the  grave. 

"  He  .  .  .  DOW  is  hotu’d  in  his  sepulchre."  —  Sandt/t. 

— r.  n.  To  take  lodgings  :  to  occupy  a  place  of  shelter  ; 
to  dwell ;  to  reside  ;  to  take  up  one  s  abode  ;  as,  to  hou<sc 
a  visitor. 

“  To  Aouse  with  darkness  and  with  death."—  MiUon. 

— To  have  an  astrological  station  in  tlie  licaveus. 

n.  {yaul.)  A  boat  covered  with  an 

awning. 

II<>u»e'-breaker,  (6rdA.''r,)  n.  One  who  breaks  into 
a  house  by  day  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  or  with  other 
felonious  intent:  a  burglar,  (when  eutering  by  nigfd.) 
lIoiiMe'*breakiii;;«  n.  .4ct  of,  i»r  forcibly  entering 
a  person’s  houae  witli  intent  to  plunder;  when  the  of¬ 
fence  U  committed  at  night,  it  is  termed  tnirglary. 
lloime  Creek,  in  G^'orijia,  a  vilhtge  of  Irwin  co. 

— A  post-office  ot  Wilcox  co. 

II  otise  Creek,  m  W  Carotina^  a  village  of  Polk  co.  I 
lIouse'Mltkgp,  u.  A  watch-dog;  a  dog  kept  to  guard 
one's  hou.se  or  premises. 

lloiiseTitl,  <1.  As  much  as  a  house  will  hoM.  Worc^sUr. 
lIoilHe  liokt,  n.  Those  who  keep  t>>geti>er  and  dwell 
under  the  same  roof,  and  compo-e  a  family. 

— a.  Belonging  to  the  house  ainl  family ;  domestic. 
lIoiiHe'lkoltler, n.  The  tn  istcr or ciiiet  ot  ah msehold 
or  family;  one  who  keeps  lious>*  with  his  family. 
lIoll!ie'ilol<li>i,  n.  ;>/.  Tlie  best  Hour  made  from  red- 
wheat,  with  a  small  |H»rtion  of  white-wheat  mixed. 
lIoil!^e'hol4l-$itilir,  n.  The  furiiitiire  of  a  house; 

the  vessels,  utensils,  and  goods  of  a  family, 
lloiifie'keep^r,  n.  One  who  occupies  a  house  with 
his  family  ;  a  hou^eh<dd<^r.  —  A  female  servant  who  h  is 
the  chief  care  of  the  family. 

lIoU4ie'keopiii;S‘*  The  family  state  in  a  dwelling ; 

care  of  dotiiestic  concerns. 

— a.  Domestic;  useful  it»  a  family.  * 

]Ioii««e'leok,  «.  {Hot.)  See  Skmpervivim. 

IKo  a.  Destitute  of  a  house  or  habitation;, 

destitute  of  shelter. 

lIoil«ie’liiie,  n,  (*Vaw/.)  K  small  cord  made  of  three 
small  yarns,  and  use^i  for  8eizin;:s.  —  ir<^rc<'4/rr. 
lloUMe'iiiJkiil,  n,  A  female  servant  employed  to  keepi 
a  house  clean.  &c. 

lloune -pisreikii,  n.  A  domesticated  or  tame  pigeon. 

Ilouse  ot'  Coiuinoiis,  ICoime  of  Lords,  free 

P.VRUVMEXT. 

IIouHC  of  Correction.  See  Prison. 

If  011140  of  ltepreHeiitati%'eH.  See  Congress. 
lfoU!4e,  (Uo  iUJiii,)  n.  {Ardi.)  The  ln»ii-*es  of  the 
po<»rer  cla^se.s  in  Rome  were  extremely  simple  in  struc¬ 
ture,  and  plain  in  appearain'e.  It  is  said  that  they  W’erd 
exactly  the  same  in  every  re.spect  in  tlie  later  days  of 
the  empire  as  they  were  when  the  republic  was  estah- 
li.slied.  They  were  built  of  earth  and  unbaked  bricks, 
and  were  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.  They  were  not 
mure  than  a  single  story  in  height;  anil  un  old  drawing 
of  a  Roman  cottage,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  Mazius' 
RiUn^s  df-  represents  them  as  being  circular  in 

form,  with  a  wide  doorw.iy  in  front,  and  an  overhanging 
roof  not  iinliko  a  muslinM>in  in  sh  ip»*.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  R«tinans,  wliich  were  built  of  marble,  and 
richly  ailorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  exbil»ited 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  hovels  of  the  poorer  citizens 
—  P'Uip^rum  tabermts,  as  they  are  termeii  by  Ih)race. 
Their  general  plan  and  cliaract  T  m  »y  be  gathered  fnun 
the  houses  (hat  were  discovered  wlum  excavations  were 
imule  in  1755,  and  siibseipieiit  years,  on  tlie  site  of  the 
buried  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  dcslroyeil  by  an 
eruption  of  .Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  year  711.  A  de.scription 
of  that  w'bich  i.s  knuw'ii  as  tlie  house  of  Paiisi,  which  is 
more  perfect  than  any  other  wlhcli  h:is  yet  been  cleared 
of  the  superincumbent  mavs  of  ashes  and  scorue,  will 
serve  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  tiiaiincr  in  which  the 
best  houses  of  Rome  were  constructed.  J  hat  part  of 
the  house  which  faces  the  street  is  divideil  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  shops  of  two  storie-s  in  hei.£lit.  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed.  which  were  let  out  for  dilTerent  purjMJses.  A 
pass;ige  between  two  of  the  shops  leads  into  an  open 
court  or  atrium  (q.  v.l.  which  w.»s  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  covered  gallery  or  cloister  resembling  a 
wide  veramli-  The  servants’  chambers,  a  ^^nminer 
dining-hall  or  tabUiium,  and  receptiou-room.s  f«>r  the 
accommodation  of  persons  who  desired  to  see  the  owner 
of  the  mansion  on  business,  are  ranged  round  this  court, 
wliich  contains  a  tank  of  water  in  the  centre.  A  passatre 
by  the  side  of  the  summer  dining-hall  leads  into  an  inner 
court,  also  surrounded  by  a  coven*d  gallery,  the  nK)f  of 
which  was  also  supported  on  columns. and  round  which 
were  placed  the  picture-gallery,  the  pi  ivate  dinine-room 
or  frtc/»nmm,  and  the  private  apartments  of  the  family. 
lIouH0-Htewar4l,(-N'fMVre/.)  n.  A  domestic  employed 
in  the  care  and  management  of  a  family. 

House's  Spring,  in  .WlN'konri,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  CO.,  about  2S  m.  S.W.  of  St.  I^uiis. 
Ilouse'ville,  in  Xno  lorA,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
about  120  ni.  N.W,  of  Albany. 

Ilouse'ville.  in  Penmylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 
lIouse'-wariniii$r«  n.  A  feast  of  merry-making  at 
the  lime  a  family  enters  a  new  house. 

Ifouse'wife*  n.  The  mistress  (»f  a  family:  a  female 
economist;  a  good  manager.  —  A  little  ca.<«e  or  bag  for 
articles  of  female  work ;  —  pronounced  hutfif. 


Ilouse'wifoly.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mistress  of  a' 
family:  economical:  frugal;  thrifty.  i 

— adv.  With  ihe  economy  ol  a  careful  housewife.  ] 

lloiise'wit’ory.  n.  Tlie  business  of  a  mistress  of  a' 
family;  teinale  business  in  the  ectuuuny  of  a  taiiiily; 
female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 

Iloiise'u  ri;;  III.  n.  A  builder  of  houses;  an  architect. 
lloils'iiiMT.  «•  [Ir.  huttSKt.  a  horse-cloth.)  A  hor.se- 
clutli:  Htiornameiitnl  covering  for  ahoi'se;  a  saddle-cloth. 
— pi.  The  trappings  of  a  horse. 

{Arch.)  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid  to  admit 
the  insertion  of  another.  — /^’und«. 

(Au«/  )  A  liOl  SELINB,  q.  V. 

lloiiMKii.  lliktiMKa.  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  I 
bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Borneo.  8.  b}*  Nuft  or 
Tappn,  and  W.  by  the  Joliba.  The  peoj>le  are  negpM's; 
and  tlie  Foulahs  are  tlie  ruling  race,  Kareo,  the  chief 
to«  n.  is  in  Lat.  12^  O'  10"  N.,  Lon.  8®  3<i'  E.  The  ouni- 
try  is  well  watered,  well  cultivated,  but  on  tlie  v^hole 
Very  little  known.  i 

lIoiiMMayo,  .Arslnb,  (funis'sat\)  a  French  autlior  and; 
arl-critic.  b.  at  Bniyeres,  1815.  After  contending  seven 
years  against  poveriy.  he  became  connecle<l,  in  1888, 
with  the  Jin'or.  dr.  J*aris^  in  which  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  M^n  and  \ioin*'n  of  the  highirtnlh 
Century,  afterwards  collected  in  two  volumes;  and  in 
1840  he  puhlislKHl  his  History  of  Dutch  and  PUmish 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  Nap<»leon,  llous- 
saye  wa.s  appointed  to  the  direction  of  ihe  Theatre 
Fram^ais,  tlieii  at  u  very  low  ebb,  into  which  he  infused 
new  life,  and  having  in  IHob  resigneil  the  <lirectt»rshij», 
was  8iiccee«ied  by  M.  Emius.  llis  latest  works  are. 
L'  llidoirrdu  (^uarantt^t-  i'niemr.  PudruH  drV  Acadimie. 
Frau^aisf..  puhlisheil  in  1855:  Lr.  Hoi  Vollairr,  in  185S  ; 
llist'urt  dt  V Art  Pran^ms,  in  1800:  M.tdruioiselU  Clio- 
and  Btanchr,  H  Margurritc.,  in  1804. 
ilotm'toil,  Sam.,  general,  governor,  and  ex-president  of 
Texas,  ii.  near  Lexington,  Kockbrhlge  co.,  Va.,  17^3  llis 
mother  having  8ettle<l  in  Blount  co.,  Tennessee,  8  m. 
from  the  Cherokee  country,  JI.  absioiided, taking iipliis 
ahiHle  with  the  Indians,  with  wliom  he  lived  after  iheir 
own  fashion  lor  about  3  yojirs.  In  1811  he  abruptly  re¬ 
turned  to  llis  family.  In  1813,  during  the  war  again.st 
Great  Britain,  he  enlisti-d  as  a  common  soldier;  was, 
cho^eu  en.sign,  and  fought  under  Jackson  with  a  cour¬ 
age  tliat  won  his  lasting  friendship.  In  182^i  he  was 
chosen  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1S27  g<»vernor  ol 
Tennessee.  In  January,  ls2y,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  ex  governor;  and  in  the  folh»w'ing  April,  lor  rea¬ 
sons  never  made  public,  ahaiidoned  wife,  country,  and 
civilization,  whs  mdtipted  as  a  son  by  the  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  ami  was  formally  admitted  ns  a 
cliief.  In  18:52  ho  went  to  Washington,  and  procured 
the  removal  of  several  United  8Uites  Imli.m  agents, 
on  charge.^  of  fraud,  hut  g(»t  into  ja-rsonal  difficulties 
with  their  friends.  The  Texiiii  warolfered  a  new  field 
to  his  ambition.  H.  was  made  comniamler-in-cliief. 
Tiie  .Americans  at  first  sustaineti  8<ime  severe  defeats, 
and  //.  was  obligiMl  to  retreat  before  the  Mexicans  under 
Saiita-.Aiina  for  ntuirly  ::U0  in.,  but  suddenly  turning  on 
his  pursuers.  H.  fought  the  remarkable  ainl  dwisive 
battle  of  Siin  Jacinto,  2Ut  April,  18:56,  at  one  blow'  anni¬ 
hilated  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieve<l  the  indepen- 
deiu  H  of  Texjvs.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto  was  elected 
first  president  of  Texo-s,  and  re-elected  in  1841;  and  on 
tlie  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  8.,  in  1845,  he  was  sent 
to  the  national  senate,  where  he  remained  until  I'ob, 
when  In?  retireil,  and  was  electwl  governor  of  Texn-s.  lie 
opposed  secession,  but  retired  into  private  Hie  when  he 
found  that  opposition  was  Iniitless.  D.  1863. 
lloil’fAton.  ill  Alabama^  a  post-village  of  M'inston  co. 
Houston,  ill  Drbitcarr.  a  post-office  of  Sussex  c«*. 
Iloin^toil.  in  Georgia,  n  central  co. ;  area,  about  550 
sq.  in.  /,iverf.  Ocimilgee  River,  and  Kchaconnee,  l'*ig 
Indian.  Lumiikin's.  Mossy,  and  Sandy  Run  creeks.  .Vur-j 
fice.^  level :  soil,  very  fertile.  C\ip.  Perry.  P>p.  abt.  16.5h0. 

—  A  |>»*Mt-vinage  of  Heard  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W,  of  Franklin. 
Honwtoit,  in  Florida,^  post  village,  cap.  of  Siiwanuee 

CO.,  alK>nt  78  m.  W.  of  Jacksonville. 
llouMton.  iii///moi>,a  township  ot  Adams  co.;  1,500. 

—  K  village  of  Bond  co.,  about  78  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 
lion«4tOli,  in  Jndiana,  a  povt-viUage  of  Jucksou  co., 

almut  15  ni,  N.W.  of  Brownstow'n. 
lloilistoii,  in  Kamos.  See  M^nhatt.an. 

ill  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon  co. 
Houston,  in  .V»nn«o/a.  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Iowa  and  Wi8c«»n>in:  area,  about  670  sq.m.  Hirers. 
.Missisi-ippi,  Houston,  and  Root  rivers.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  very  fertile,  f  Up.  Caledonia.  aid,  18,000. 
— .A  |M'?‘t-township  of  Houston  co. ;  pop.  aljoiit  l.OOn. 
lloilAitoil.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Chick¬ 
asaw  1*0.,  on  the  Oktibbeha  Creek,  about  150  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Jackson. 

IIoilAtoti.  in  Missmtri.  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

— .A  iio.'^t-villttge,  cap.  of  Texas  co.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

IloiiMlon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 
lloii!«toii,  in  Fennsyleonia,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

— .A  township  of  Clearfield  co. :  p'p.  alnuit  550. 
lloilMton,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  about 
110  in.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Hoiliatoii,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co.;  areu.  about  1,295  sq.  m. 
Kn'ers.  Nenhes  and  Trinity  rivers,  besides  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
CriK-kelt.  Pfip.  about  8,058. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Harris  co.,  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  about  200 
m  E.S'.E.  of  Austin  City ;  Lat.  29®  45'  N.,  Lon.  95®  30' 
W.  /*»//>.  al»ont  7,000. 

Hoii'iatoii  Station,  in  Delatoare,  a  P  O.  of  Kent  co. 
Hoii'ston  vill0*  in  .Y.fliro/iua,a  post-villageof  Iredell 
1  CO.,  ubt.  145  m,  W .  of  Raleigh. 
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Hove,  imp.  of  TIe.ate,  q.v. 

— H.  A  disease  of  sheep:  wind  colic. 

Hove,  K  town  of  England,  in  Su.ssex,!  m.  from  Brighton  j 
j'op.  5,500. 

Il4>v'el.  n.  [A.S.  hfffl.  dim. of  hof,hofa.  a  house,  a  cave.) 
A  sniall  house;  a  cottage;  u  mean  house:  an  open  slied 
for  sheltering  cattle,  protecting  produce,  Ac.,  from  the 
Wi.*alher. 

— r,  a.  To  put  in  a  hovel ;  to  shelter, 
llov'ellin^.  n.  A  mode  of  preventing  chimneys  from 
smoking  by  carrying  U])  t woof  tlie  sliles  least  expom*d  to 
the  eiirrent  of  air  liigher  than  the  other  two,  or  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  and  leaving  the  orifices  on  all  the  sides. 

CYaig. 

Ilov'op,  V.  n.  [W.  hofa.so."]  To  flap  the  wings;  to  liang 
over  or  almut,  fluttering  or  flapping  the  wings;  t>»  hang 
over  or  around,  with  irregular  motion.  —  To  stainl  in 
suspense  or  ex|>ectation  :  to  wander  about  from  place  to 
place  in  the  neighborhood. 

IIOA''0rinjrly,  adv.  In  a  hovering  manner. 

n.  (.l/iw.)  A  white,  soft.  crumblT  mineral 
from  H<)ve,  near  Brighton,  England.  Cxmp.  Carbonic 
acitl  44*4,  carbonate  of  lime  28  3,  wat<-r  27':>.  This  com¬ 
pound  is  often  called  bicarbonate  of  lime. 

How,  (5m/,)  adr.  [A.S.  hu  ;  Ger.  trie;  D.  hoe;  Dan. 
horr ;  0.  Slav,  rako,  from  the  Sansk.  kas,  I, an,  ku,  w  lio  ? 
which?  wliat?)  In  what  way,  method,  or  manner;  by 
what  means. 

••  W'e  wonder  Jkotp  the  devil  they  got  there."  —  Pope. 

— To  what  degree,  amount,  or  extent:  by  what  quantity 
or  measure;  in  wlmt  number  or  proportion. 

"  AU«  \  how  light  a  csu«e  mar  move 
DU»eDsioQ  between  heurt*  that  lose."  — Moors. 

— For  what  reason:  from  what  cause. 

"  now,  my  love?  Why  1^  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

I/oiP  chance  the  roses  there  do  faue  so  fast?"  —  Shake. 

— In  what  state,  condition,  ca.se,  pre<licanient.  or  plight. 

“  Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  them  unhappy  folks  on  shore  now.** 

Pitt. 

Note,  /low  is  used  alike  in  the  inteijectional.  relative, 
and  inf*'rrogative8en--e;  it  is  alsooften  n>ed  in  a  per.-onnl 
Sense  as  an  excbmialiun,  interrogation,  or  interjection. 
*•  note  the  wit  brightens  I  how  the  style  refines  !”— Pope. 
lfON\n4lJi«  (how-dfy.)  n.  f.Ar.)  A  traveller;  also,  a 
merchant,  in  Oriental  countries. 

Ifow'urtl.  one  of  the  ehle.'‘t  families  of  England.  Tlie 
I  priiM-ipal  are : — Tho.m.as  Howard,  earl  ot  Surrey,  and 
third  diike  of  Norfolk,  an  eminent  statesman  and  natal 
and  military  C(»mmander,  distinguished  nt  the  battle  of 
Flo^^den,14^ 8-1554.  Edwaid.u  ytnniger  brother  of  the 
j»rece<liug.  and  admiral  of  England,  killed  in  action 
with  the  French,  1512.  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  eldest 
son  of  Thormos,  an  accomplished  chevalier,  and  the  fii>t 
polite  writer  of  love-versvs  in  tlie  English  tongue,  be¬ 
headed  on  a  trumpery  cliarge  of  high  treason,  1516- 
1516,  Ilrifi  T.  KecomI  son  id’  the  poet,  and  eail  of  North¬ 
ampton.  known  as  a  trimmer  at  court  and  as  a  man  of 
letter.s.  iniplicjited  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  1539-1614. 
Charles,  known  as  Lord  Effingham  and  earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  commander 
of  the  channel  fleet  on  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  1536-1624.  Thom.as.  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  earl  marshal  in  the  reign  of  Lharles  1.,  known  as 
H  diplomatist  and  antiquary,  died  16D>.  IHnry,  his 
seeond  son,  and  sixlli  duke  of  Norfolk,  hy  whom  the 
Aruntlelinn  mnrhles,  collected  hy  his  father,  w  ere  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  university  of  Oxfonl,  about  1C<>8.  Chames, 
eleventh  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  formerly  earl  of  Surrey, 
known  as  a  statesman  in  opi>ositiou  to  Lord  North  and 
Pitt.  1746-1815. 

llow'nrd,  Catherine,  fifth  wife  of  Henry TTTI.,  n.  hIkuU 
1529.  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Howard,  Id  son  of 
the  sei  omi  duke  ot  Norfolk.  Mie  whs  marrieil.  in  1540, 
to  tlio  king;  but,  two  years  afterwards,  he  sent  her  to 
!  the  scaffold,  under  pretext  of  unfaiihrulness. 
Hoxvartl,  John,  an  English  pllilanth^opi.^t,  B.  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  1726.  In  1756  he  embarked  lor  Lisbon,  in  order  to 
view  the  effect^}  of  the  recent  earthquake,  but  on  the 
passage  the  ship  whs  taken  and  cairiiil  to  France.  The 
linrdships  he  suffered  ami  witnessed  during  his  imprison¬ 
ment  first  roiiseil  his  attention  to  the  snhj.i  t  of  his 
future  labors.  On  I'ring  release«l. //.  retired  to  a  villa 
in  tlie  New-  Forest.and  in  1758  he  married  usecond  wife, 
who  died  in  ciiildbed  in  1765,  leaving  him  one  sou.  Ho 
at  this  time  resided  at  Curdington,  near  Bedford,  where 
he  indulged  the  benevolence  of  his  dlsposilion  by  con- 
tinuallv  as.'iisting  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
p4Kir.  In  1773  he  served  the  office  of  sherift,  w  hich,  as 
he  declared,  **  brought  the  di^tres8  of  the  prisoners  mors 
immediately  under  liis  notice,’*  and  led  him  to  form  the 
de.'^ign  of  Visiting  the  jails  throughout  England,  in 
onier  to  devise  means  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
prisoners.  Having  done  so,  he  laid  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  before  the  House  of  Commons,  for  wliich  ho 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  next  made  a  tour  through 
the  principal  parts  of  Europe,  and  published  his  State 
of  the  /Vi’smw,  witli  a  view  to  render  them  both  more 
humane  and  more  efficacious.  .A  new  subject  now  en- 
gagwi  his  attention,  namely,  the  management  of  laza¬ 
rettos,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  coiiiiminicatiun 
of  the  plague  and  other  contagions  diseases.  In  this  he 
encountered  every  danger  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
having  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
in  1789  hepublisheil  An  Account  of  the  Pnndpal  Laza¬ 
rettos  in  Eurirpe,  with  Ptfiers  relatix'f.  to  (he  Plague,’'  Ac. 
Actively  pui-suing  this  salutary  and  benevolent  object, 
Mr.  Howard  took  up  his  residence  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son.a  Rus.sian  settlement  on  the  Black  Sea.  A  malignant 
fever  prevailed  tliere,  and  having  been  prompted  by 
I  huriianitv  to  visit  one  of  the  sufferers,  he  caught  the 
1  infection*  and  died,  Jan.  20,  179t  His  body  was  there 
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interred,  and  every  regpect  vras  etiown  to  Ids  memory  by 
the  Knssiuii  anthorities.  —  b^linund  Hurke,  adverting  to 
tlie  merits  of  this  (]:reHt  phii'inthro]>ist  in  h  speerh 
previous  to  tl»e  election  at  Bristol,  in  1780.  thus  euhn 
gizes  hiin:^**  He  hsis  visited  all  Kurope,  not  to  survey 
the  sutuptnuiisness  of  palaces,  or  the  ePiteliness  of 
temples;  not  to  make  accurate  lueaHuremcnts  of  tlie 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the 
curi  isityof  moil-'niart;  not  to  collect  metiils  or  to  col¬ 
late  manuscripts;  but  to  dive  In  to  thedeptlisofiinng<*oiis; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals:  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain:  to  take  tlie  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depre.ssion,  and  contempt ;  to  re- 
memher  tlie  forgotten,  to  attend  to  tlic  neglected,  to 
visit  tlie  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  tlie 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  jilan  is 
original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  —  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity.”  A  statue,  in  a  Uoman  garb,  by  Bacon,  was 
erected  to  liis  memory  in  St.  Paul's  catliedral.  His  Life 
was  written  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  more  recently  liavo  ap- 
peareil  a  .Memoir  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Di.xon,  ind  liis  Cor¬ 
respondence,  edited  by  Field.  A  portrait  of  Howard,  by 
M  itlier  Brown,  is  in  the  National  Porlrait  Gallery. 

Iluwtircl,  OLiVEit  Ons,  an  .\mericaii  major-general,  b. 
in  Leisls,  Maine,  1830,  graduated  at  Bowdoiii  College  in 
1850.  entered  West  Point  Academy  where  he  graduated 
in  18.54.  an  1  was  appointed  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 
In  July,  1857,  he  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  was 
attaclied  to  th<*  West  Point  Aca«b*mic  Clas.s,  as  Acting 
Assistant  IM'of'SSor  of  Matliematics,  in  wliich  capacity 
he  continued  until  1S61.  Up.'U  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  Lieut.  //.  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Ordnance 
Depirtrnent,  and  accepteil  the  Colonelcy  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteer!!.  lie  command'd  a  brigade  in  the  first 
battle  <*f  Mull  Run.  and  for  Ids  gallant  conduct  was  ap- 
p<dtited  Brigadier  G<*neral  of  Volunteers,  Sept.  3,  1S63. 
liis  brigade  formed  part  of  G  oi.  M'-Clellan’.s  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  in  the  battle  of  Fair  O  iks,  .May  31, 1862,  he 
lo.st  his  right  arm.  Aft<-rthe  battleof  Antietam.  lie  took 
(ien.  S-'dg wick’s  divi.sion.in  Sumner’s  corps, which  formed 
part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  If. 
was  made  .Major-Gen,  of  Vols.,  \ov.  29.  HGi.  and  lii.s  divi¬ 
sion,  with  Newton's,  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  at  the  time  of  Burii'iide's  battle  at  Frederieks- 
burg,  in  Dee.  1862.  Succes-sively  commander  of  the  lltli 
corps  (army  of  tlie  P<itoinac),  and  of  the  4th  corps 
(army  of  the  Cumberland),  Gen.  f[.  greatly  distingui-ib- 
e<l  himself  during  the  camp.iigtis  of  1S63,  1861,  Ac.  H  » 
commanded  tlie  army  ol  tlie  Tennessee  from  Jan.  4tlt, 
and  w.is  engagi'cl  in  the  acdons  of  Pocotaligo,  River's  i 
Bridge,  B -ntutiville,  during  tlie  campaign  terminating! 
with  the  surreii'lerof  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen. 
J->hiison  at  Durham  Station,  April  26,  1865.  On  Dec.  21, i 
1861,  lie  wa.s  appointed  Brig  idier-Gencral  of  the  U.  State.s 
army,  and  on  March  13,  1865,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
M  ij  r-General  of  tlio  U.  States  arm}'  for  gallant  and 
meritor.ous  services  at  the  battle  of  Erza  Church,  and 
during  the  campaign  agilnst  AngU'*t;i,  Ga.  Ou  .Ma.v  12. 
1865,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  bureaus  of 
Re‘‘ngee.s.  Freedmen,  and  .Vbandoneil  lands. 

II  j»;v  ard,  in  Illinois^  a  town.ship  of  Fayette  co. ;  popA 
abt  1,00!). 

— A  township  of  Winnebago  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200 

lloiv'ard,  in  Inl'aon^  a  N.  ce  itral  co. ;  u/va,  abt.  203 
sq.m.  Riv''r».  Wildcat  Creek. ami  somesmaller  streams. 

level ;  soi7,  fertile.  Cup.  Kokomo.  l*op.  abt.  14,009. 

— .V  township  of  Howard  co. 

—  A  post-village  and  cap.  of  Parke  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.W.  of 
Rockville;  pop.  of  town-*!!!])  abt.  750. 

— A  township  of  Wasliingtou  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

]IOY%''ar(K  in  /"wu,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoin! n  '  Minnesota  ; 
or 'a.  abt.  4^10  sq.  m.  Turkey  and  Upper  Iowa 

rivers.  gently  sloping  toward  the  S.E. ;  soil^ 

fertile.  Cap.  New  Oregon.  I*op.  .5,149. 

— .A  township  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  165. 

—A  township  of  Story  co. ;  pop.  739. 

— .A  township  of  'rama  co. ;  p->p.  943. 

—  A  township  of  Wavue  co. ;  pop.  449. 

II  in  irylan/i.  a.  central  co. ;  area.,  abt.  280 

8<j.  in.  Rirtrs.  l*.»t;ips<*o,  and  MatuxentriveraNar/ace,  un¬ 
even  :  fertile.  Cap.  Ellicott'.s  .Mills.  Rop.  abt.  12,000. 

lIOH'^ard,  in  MicUiyan,  a  towudiiip  of  Cass  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.70 ). 

—A  postMiffice  of  Muskegon  co. 

llow'ard,  in  J/M**o«rt,  a  N.  central  co. ;  ar-'ot,  abt.  432 
sq.m.  2fiirr.<.  Missouri  River,  and  Bonne  Femme  and 
Moniteau  creeks.  Surface.,  umlulating;  50t/,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Fayette.  /1/p.  aid.  18,000. 

llow'nr^K  in  X  to  a  pust-oflice  of  Warren  co. 

llow'iird,  in  lor/r,  a  post-village  and  township 

of  Steuben  co.,  abt.  66  in.  §,  of  Rochester ;  p(p  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  4,000. 

llow'ard,  in  0/ti’o,  a  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1,200. 

lion  ard,  in  Pi’.nn.iylrania^  a  post-village  and  town- 1 
ship  of  Centre  co.,  abt.  10  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Bellefonte  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,500. 

Ilow'ard,  in  rwraif,  a  post-office  of  Bell  co. 

llow'aril.  In  iri’scow.sn’?!,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,1.57. 

llow'ard  C'entre,  in  /mca,  a  post-townsliip  of  How¬ 
ard  CO.;  pop.  192. 

How  ard's  Orov^,  in  Wiifeonia’n,  a  post-village  of 
Shel»oygaa  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  S'behoygun. 

Ilow'ard*:^  I^oint.in  Illinois,  n  P.O.  of  Fayette  co. 

Ifow’'ar4l«»^'ille«  in  Illinfiis.  a  P.  O.  of  Jo  Daviess  co. 

—A  village  of  Stephenson  co.,  abt.  208  m.  N.  ol  .Springfield. 

Ilow'ardfl'i  file*  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

How''ar<l!sville«  in  P-mnsylvania^  a  village  of  Cen¬ 
tre  CO.,  abt.  11  m.  N.E.  of  Beliefoute. 
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Ilow  'ardsvillo,  in  Virginia,  a  po«!t-vlllage  of  Albe¬ 
marle  CO.,  on  James  River,  abt.  80  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Kicb- 
nioixi. 

How  'ard villo*  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

adv.  \^how,  b^,  and  if. j  Be  it  ns 
it  may;  iieverlbeless  ;  uol\\  iibsbuidiiig ;  however;  yet; 
but. 

“  Howheit  the  F.nglish  colooies  in  Ireland  did  win  ground  upon 
the  Irish. ”  Davies. 

llow  'dail,  dah,  n.  [Hind,  haudah.']  A  seat 

(Fig.  212;  erecteil  on  an  elephant's  back.  It  Is  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  and  usually  covered  in  overhead. 

Ifow'e*  Elias,  b.  in  Spenser.  Mass.,  1819;  d.  1867.  The 
inventor  of  the  Sewino-m.acuine,  p.  2183. 

How  e,  UlCiiARD.  Eakl,  a  Britisli  atlmiral,  b.  1725,  was 
the  second  son  of  Udd  Viscount  H‘*we;  entered  the 
navy  at  14.  and  distiiiguislied  himself  for  courage  and 
seamaiislii])  us  lie  rose  through  tlie  viirums  ranks  of  the 
service  to  that  of  post-captain.  In  1758  he  succeeded 
(by  his  elder  brother's  death)  tin*  family  estates  and 
Ixmors;  but  be  Wius  true  to  the  sea.  and  was  in  constant 
active  employment  to  the  end  of  tlie  Seven  A’ ears'  M'ar. 
When  France  took  part  against  England  in  the  Auxt- 
icaii  war,  II.  was  admiral  of  the  Englisli  fleet  off  the 
American  coast,  and  gained  great  credit  hy  siiccessfnll} 
keepingthe  Frencli ailmiral  D'Kstaingin  cli»*<  k  llirough- 
out  1778.  At  the  end  of  that  year  7/.  returned  to  ihi- 
rojic,  and  performed  the  inqxdtant  service  of  relieving 
Gitdultar.  In  1788  he  was  made  an  earl.  At  tlie  com¬ 
mencement  t*f  tlie  war  against  France  in  1793,  II.  took 
the  command  ol  tlie  western  cliunnel  fieet  at  tlie  king’s 
earnest  and  personal  ivqne.st.  In  the  next  year  lie  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  main  Frencli  republican  fieet  to 
a<  ti<>n,  and  gaineil  a  di'cislvo  and  important  \ietory. 
called  by  the  English  Ww  Jlalllf.of  the  I'ir.'t  of  Jai>t.  In 
1797,  Lord  11.  exerted  himself  with  great  8ucces.s  to 
quell  the  mutiny  among  the  seamen  at  Port.-^mouth, 
and  D.  1799.  —  Sir  AVilli  im,  brother  of  the  jireciHling. 
called  by  Leo  '‘tlie  most  indolent  of  mortals,”  Kiicceoled 
General  Gage  in  the  ebief  command  of  the  Britisli  forces 
ill  America,  liaving  landed  at  Boston  in  .May,  li75.  lie 
commanded  ut  tlie  attack  on  Bunker  Hill,  was  besiegcil 
ill  Boston  during  the  next  winter,  evacuated  that  town 
ill  the  ensuing  spring,  and  retired  to  Halifax.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1776,  lie  defeatecl  the  Americans  on  Long  I>land. 
and  took  possesKimi  of  New  A'ork  in  September.  Alter 
the  campaign  of  tlie  Jer.^ey8.  lie  set  sail  from  New  York, 
and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay.  Having  previously  se¬ 
cured  tlie  coinmami  of  tlie  Scliiiyikill,  he  crossed  it  witli 
his  army,  and  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Americans  at 
Germanlow’ii.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
cominaud  hy  G.-neral  Clinton.  I).  1>'14. 

IIow'O*  Snmukl  Giudlev,  I.L.D.,  an  American  physician 
and  philanthropist,  u.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1801.  After  grad¬ 
uating  at  Brown  University,  he  studied  medicine  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  liecoming  interested  in  tlie  cause  of  Greek  in¬ 
dependence,  he  embarked  for  Greece  in  1824.  Landing 
in  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  war, 
he  joineil  tlio  feeble  band  whicli  was  trying  to  oppose 
Iliiahim  Pasha  II.  endeavored  to  organize  an  ambu¬ 
lance  and  hospital  service,  but  failed,  owing  to  the 
Greeks  being  only  able  to  maintain  a  guerrilla  warfare. 
In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete,  and  was 
shut  up  for  some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Grabnra,  from 
which  he  at  length  escaped.  In  1827  he  was  present  at 
the  engagements  of  tlie  I’irams,  Ovopo,  Volo,  &c.,  and  was 
gubse«iuently  placed  by  Mavrocordato  at  the  bead  of  the 
surgical  staff,  with  the  title  of  yfrcAj'cAo’Mw^o,'!.  Famine 
now  ihn*atened  the  Greeks,  ainl  Dr.  II.  returned  to  lii> 
own  country  to  procure  supplies  which  would  avert  this 
calamity.  The.se  were  liberally  given  by  the  U.  .States 
people,  and  II.  re-eniharked  for  Greece,  followed  by  other 
ve.ssels  carrying  material  of  war  and  volunteers  This 
help  in  their  darkest  hour  lias  never  been  forgotten  by 
the  Greek  people.  Dr.  If.  superintended  in  person  the 
distribution  of  these  supplies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country-  Afterwanls  he  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from 
the  Greek  govt.,  and  esbiblished  on  the  i!.thniii8  of  Cor¬ 
inth  a  c«'lony  nmdo  up  of  Greek  refugiM's.  driven  from 
their  homes  hy  the  Turks,  ami  rtunained  in  Greece  until 
her  iiidepemlenc©  was  secured.  The  Greek  govt,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  bim  the  order  of  St.  Sauveur.  Alter  visit¬ 
ing  Switzerland,  If.  was  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  escorted  La- 
Fayette  across  the  barricaded  streets  to  take  possession 
of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  movement.  After  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris,  Dr.  7f.  returned  home  in  1832.  Becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  blind,  he  offered 
to  organize  and  put  in  operation  a  habitation  for  tbeir 
special  instruction,  a  charter  for  whicli  had  already  been 
obtained,  but  no  beginning  made.  After  certain  pre¬ 
liminaries  he  went  to  Europe  to  olitain  teachers,  also 
to  carry  supplies  which  had  been  raised  here  for  the 
Poles,  tlien  in  insniTection.  While  in  Paris  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Polish  Revolutionary  Committee,  and 
undertook  the  critical  8er>ice  (in  whicli  several  had 
failoil)  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  Polisli  coiqis  d'armee 
which  had  crossed  the  Prn8.'*ian  frontier,  but  refused  to 
laydown  their  arms.  He  succeeded  in  this;  but  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Prussian  gov. 
Aftera  brief  detention,  his  liberation  was  effecteil  by  the 
U.  States  autliorities.  Returning  to  Mass.,  he  resumed 
the  enterprise  in  behalf  of  tlie  blin<i.  gatiiering  a  lialf- 
dozen  blind  children  into  his  father's  liouse,  and  thu.s 
forming  the  germ  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr.  II.  has  ever 
since  been  the  director.  His  labors  have  become  known 
tlirougliout  the  civilized  world,  tliroiigh  his  success  in 
imparting  the  elements  of  language  to  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  the  first  person  of  that  class 
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known  to  liave  acquired  the  free  use  of  wnrd.s.  Equal 
siiccf.ss  crowned  his  efforts  to  teach  otlicr  blind  deaf- 
mutes.  Dr.  II  80  modified  and  improved  tlic  existing 
mode  of  printing  for  the  blind  as  to  make  it  really 
available  and  usetul.  His  metliod  was  pronounced  the 
be^t  by  tlie  elaborate  report  of  the  jury  of  tlie  British 
Great  E.xhibitjon  in  1S5I, and  lie  receiveil a  medal. asal.so 
another  at  the  Art  Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1867.  Partly  as 
an  acknowledgmeiitof  services  to  iinniHoity.iind  partly, 
perhaps,  as  an  atonement  for  wrong  done  him.  the  king 
of  Prussia  sent  him  a  costly  gold  medal.  Wlieii  the 
Cretan  revolt  broke  out,  I’r.  11.  appealed  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  ci'unirymeii  in  behalf  of  those  islanders. 
A  system  of  contrihutions  was  org.iiiizetl,  and  Dr.  II.  re¬ 
visited  Greece  after  an  interval  of  40  years,  as  the 
almoner  of  America,  ami,  as  before,  he  carefully  snperin- 
tendiMl  in  person  the  distribution  of  the  supjdies.  Dr. 
If.  was  the  first  persiui  in  tliis  country  who  demon¬ 
strated  tlie  erhicalulity  of  idiots  by  sx^tematically  train¬ 
ing  several  Mind  iiliotic  cliildren.  He  subsequently  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  juiblic  institution  for  the  training  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  He  labored  during  20  years 
to  introduce  articulate  speech  into  the  education  of 
deaf-mutc.s.  The  recent  ailojdion  (»f  this  measure  under 
the  sanction  of  the  commonwealth  is  principally  due  to 
his  exertion.s  in  its  behalf.  P.  1876. 

lIoiv'eK  »•  A  snioothing-tool  used  by  coopers. 

— r.  a.  To  make  smootli  by  tooling;  ns,  to  howd  a  cask. 

Ifiow'dI,  in  MOhigany  a  post-Till.T-re  ami  township, 
cap.  of  IJvingston  co.,  about  33  ni.  E.S.E.  of  Lansing; 
P'p.  of  township  about  2,500. 

II  o\voll«  \n  Missouri,  a  S.  co.,  ailjoining  Ark.ansjis; 
arc./,  about  900  sq.m.  liivn's.  Spring  River,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams,  A'nr/'ace,  hilly ;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Wrst  Plains.  Pop.  about  4.‘'00. 

lIo%volU  in  y  to  Jersey^  a  township  of  Monmouth  co.; 

p.  about  5.309. 

Howell  Fnriiaoo,  in  Jcr.»ei/.  a  Tillage  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  CO.,  about  12  m.  S.K.  ot'FreehoId. 

Howoll**,  AA'it.li\m  D.  See  page  127-3. 

llowoll's  fl»0|»ot.  in  y.  a  post-vill.  of  Orange  co. 

Howoirs  Kpriiij?,  in  Kenturlnf,  a  post-village  of 
Hardin  co.,  about  40  m.  F.W.  of  bouisville. 

How’oll  vHIc,  ill  Ptnnsylvanin,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co..  al>out*5  III.  AV.N.AV.  of  Media. 

How’O's  C’rtVO*  in  Acw  yorl\  a  P.  0.  of  Schoharie  co. 

EIow'O'Hi'oriicrsi.in  BVscow.n'n.a  P.O.  of  Waushara  co. 

How'OV’^r,  of/r.  [//oia  and  crer.]  In  whatever  man¬ 
ner,  waj',  or  degree;  as,  hotoerrr  anxious  lie  may  be. 

— At  all  events;  liappen  wliat  will ;  al  least. 

'*  Otir  chief  end  is  to  .  .  .  enjor.  If  it  may  be,  alt  good,  \o%revtr 
the  chiefosi." —  TiUotson, 

Howo%'or,  C(mj.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding:  yet; 
though;  as,  I  shall  imt,  however.^  revoke  my  decision. 

“  You  might  hotet'er  have  took  a  fairer  w.ay.”  —  Dryden. 

How'itt«  AViLiUM,  an  English  author,  B.  1795.  He 
wii.s  brought  ui>  in  the  principles  of  the  Sc»ciety  of 
Friends,  and,  in  182^5,  in  conjunction  with  his  w  ife  Matt, 
brouglit  out  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  thcTT^rcs^  Min¬ 
strel,  which  was  favorably  rt'ceivod.  Becoming  estaM 
lished  as  a  ]»opular  writer,  //.  produced,  during  a  decaile 
of  years,  the  Ji»ok  of  the  Seasons:  History  of  Priest- 
era  ft  {whWU  has  passed  through  lUeditions);  The  Rural 
Life,  of  England,  &c.  In  IMO.  the  llowitts  took  up 
their  abode  in  Germany,  where  Mr.  H.  produced,  in 
1841,  his  popular  Student  Life,  in  Germany,  and  in  1841, 
tlie  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  ef  Germony.  Following 
these,  appeared,  in  1846,  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the. 
English  Poets\  The.  Hall  unci  the  Hamlet  (1847):  and,  in 
1852.  the  Hntory  of  Scandinavian  J.ileraiure,  the  joint 
work  ofliimsclt  and  wife.  In  1852,  Mr.  //.  pn»ceede<}  to 
Australia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  published  the  results  of  his  travel  under  the 
title,  Lund,  Lalu/r,  and  G  Id,  or  Two  Years  in  Victerria, 
During  the  period  1854-61,  the  Illustrated  History  of 
England  (6  vols.),  and  The  Ruined  Castles  and  Abbeys 
of  Great  Jlritain  and  7?v/anf/,  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
In  1865  he  published  the  Histirry  of  IRscorery  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Tasmania,  and  ypiv  Zealand.  Mr.  //  for  some 
y**ars  was  projirietor  and  editor  of  HowitVs  Jonm\al. 
His  wife,  Anna  Maria,  is  one  of  tiie  most  charming  of 
English  novelists. 

Howif  {hou-its'r,)  n.  fOer.  hauhitz,  probably  from 
haube,  a  d<»me  or  cupola,  from  its  8hji|>e.]  {Gun.)  A 
kind  of  gun.  from  which  large  shot  ami  shell  may  be 
thrown  at  short  ranges.  Tliese  guns  are  constructed  in 
brass  and  iron.  Brass  h<»wit7.ers  form  part  of  a  field- 
battery.  and  are  nseil  for  firing  shell  to  clear  a  village, 
or  any  similar  position  that  it  is  necessary  to  occupy. 
They  vary  in  length  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  9  inches,  and 
will  throw  4^  inch  and  6)/^  inch  shells.  Iron  how¬ 
itzers.  from  4  to  5  feet  in  lengtli,  which  throw  8-ii)ch  and 
10-inch  shells,  are  used  in  sieges,  e8p«*cially  for  ricochet 
firing.  Howitzers  are  longer  than  mortars,  and  shorter 
tlian  guns  of  the  same  calibre:  they  require  a  small 
charge  of  powder,  but  the  angle  of  elevation  at  which 
they  are  fired  is  high.  Tliey  were  first  used  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  service  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Howk'er,n.  JD.  AocArr.]  (TN’awt.)  Same  as  Hooker, /).©. 

Ho\vl«  v.n.  [D.  ^M»7cn;  Ger.  heulen  ;  L.  Sax.  hulen; 
Dan.  hyle  ;  akin  to  Lat.  vliiln  ;  Or.  ololuzo  ;  Ileb.  yalal, 
to  wail,  to  liowl.J  To  cry  as  a  dog  or  wolf ;  to  utter  a 
particular  kind  of  loud,  long-drawn,  and  mournful 
Sound  ;  to  make  a  prolonged  deep  cry.  —  To  utter  a  loud, 
mournful  sound,  expressive  of  pain  or  distress  ;  to  wail ; 
to  yell. 

*•  New  widows  Aeirl,  new  orphans  cry.**—  Sfiaks. 

— To  roar,  as  a  tempest;  to  make  a  loud  uproar;  as,  the 
howling  winds. 

{Ship-building,)  To  scarf  a  ship's  futtocks  into  the 
ground-timbers. 
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ITowUng  wildrmtss,  a.  desert,  or  wild  desolate  tract,  I 
inlialdted  by  «ild  ln-a-ts,  reptiles.  &c. 

Howl,  V.  tl.  To  utter  orHpeak  wiili  outcry. 

•*  Tell  thy  horrid  tale  to  •livages,  and  huwl  it  out  in  desert*.”  ' 

Philips. 

— n.  A  loud,  jirotnicteil  wail ;  tlie  cry  ()f  a  doj^  or  wttir,  or 
otlier  like  sound:  tliecryof  u  hiiuiau  in  horror 

and  anguish  ;  a  veil. 

II  ill  Muinf.^  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 

CO.,  abt.  Ud  in.  N.K.  of  Augusta;  abt.  2.’)0. 
llow'iiiiitl,  in  O'lio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co.; 
po/t.  abt-  1.200. 

]Iowli%n(t  Flat,  in  Cl/h'/'oruia,  a  village  of  Sierra  co., 
abt.  2.^  m.  N.  of  Hownievillo. 

Howl  'er,  n.  One  wlm  howls  or  yells. 

{XnoL)  See  .MyC/:tb.s. 

llowlet,  71.  [Kr.  hulolU."\  {Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  owl  fam¬ 
ily,  Strix  Jiansmes  ;  so  culled  from  its  mournful,  howding 
voice. 

Ilow'lott*  in  ininoi.t,  a  post-oflice  of  Sangamon  co. 
llowlett  Hill,  in  *V''M7  lorA*,  a  P.  O.  of  Onondaga  co. 
II<»wliii;;;‘  .Haiikey,  n.  See  Mtcetes. 

Howlite,  71.  {Min.)  A  while  mineral  found  in  small 
rounded  nodules  in  Nova  Sci>tia  ;  sp.  (jr.'l'hb.  Comp. 
B  >rlc  acid  43  0,  Milica  15*8,  lime  29  4,  water  11*8. 

Ho  W(|ilf%,  {hon'kwX^)  a.  [From  the  nam-iof  a  famous 
Chinese  tea-merchant  at  Canton.]  Kelating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  certain  fine  description  of  tea. 
How*ioev'er,  adv.  ico,  and  c/vr.]  In  what  man¬ 

ner  soever  ;  to  whatever  degree.  —  Although;  though. 

**  The  mao  doth  fear  Qod,  hotosotvsr  it  seeuis  not  in  him."  Shaks. 
Ilotvfll,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  tlie  peninsula  which 
forms  the  N.  b-mudiry  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  8  m.  K.N.fc). 
of  tile  city.  It  is  a  watering-place  much  resorted  !iy 
the  residents  of  Dublin.  Ptp.  2,600.  The  lldi  of  Ilowth, 
which  forms  a  high  rorky  peniu-siila  at  the  extremity 
of  tlie  bay,  is  celebrated  in  liistory  and  literature. 

one  of  tlis  Orkney  Islands.  2  m.  from  Slromness. 
A/ya,  75  sq.  ni.  Fishing  engages  the  inhabitants.  Pp.  750. 
Hoy,  n.  [D  HI.  and  Swed. ;  Ger.  an*!  Fr. /•(»«. )  (AuMt.)  K 
small  sloop-rigged  vessel,  fret|Uontly  used  as  a  conveyance 
for  passengers  and  goods  coastwise;  as,  a  Margate  hny. 

**  The  hoy  went  to  London  every  week  loaded  with  mackerel.” 

Cowper. 

Hoy,  iniKT).  [S-»e  .\hoy.]  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
ahoy!  hey!  hallo! 

lloy^inan,  77,;  pi.  Uot.mex.  One  who  commands  or 
n  ivigates  a  hoy. 

Hoy^'ville.  in  nrqinia,  a  village  of  Loudon  co.,  abt. 
16'»  m.  N.  of  Uichiiiond. 

II.  I*.  Abbreviation  of  horsf-powrr^  as  relating  to  a 
steam-engine;  also  of  half  pay. 

II.  It.  H.  Abbrevi  ation  of  Hii  or  Her  Royal  Hifjhnf>ss.\ 
II  iiacliaikiirc,  (/twa-c'#a-po5'ra,)  a  pimmoritory  of 
Ciiili,  S.  America,  Lat.  34<^  5S'  S.,  Lon.  72®  17'  \V. 
llil actio,  {hwd^chfi.,)  a  small  bay  of  Peru,  .abt.  63  m.  N. 
N.W'.  of  Callao.  There  is  a  small  town  of  the  same  name 
ab  tut  I  m.  from  tlie  coast 

HiiiiTo,  an  islaml  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Ou\fo. 

H  iiailOH,  a  province  of  Peru.  See  IIu.iYLA'^. 

II  iialla^a,  (5o-a/-vd'gr  i.)  a  river  of  Peru,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  and  after  a  N.B.  course  of  about  5'i0  m.  joining 
the  Amazon,  Lat.  5°  S.,  Lon.  75®  40'  \V.  It  rises  D‘,290 
feet  above  the  sea-lovel,  and  forms  in  its  course  quite  a 
number  of  cataracts. 

lliiain  icliuco,  {hwi  map^too'ko,)  or  Ouymachuco.  a 
town  of  Peru,  in  the  dept,  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Tru¬ 
jillo.  about  5.5  m.  K.N.K.  of  Trujillo, 
lliiaui  ilieH,  {hwl  or  Go\m\ues,  a  prov.  of 

P.iru,  dept,  of  Junin.  on  the  W.  side  of  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Andes.  Ar«a.  abt.  3,870  sq.  m.  Min.  Mercury 
an  1  silver.  There  are  ruins  of  ancient  Peruviau  tem¬ 
ples,  p  ilaces,  and  fortre.sses.  Pop.  35,000. 

II  uainaitsrt^*  {htod-nuiafga.)  or  Ouam\xg\.  a  city  of 
Peru.  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name  and  of  the  dept,  of 
Avacucho,  on  a  tribuhiry  of  tlie  .\purim.ac,  about  140  m. 
N  N  W.  of  Cuzco.  This  city  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in 
153J,  and  in  this  vicinity,  in  lS2t.  Sucre  defeated  the 
Soaniards,  and  thereby  ended  their  rule  in  S.  America. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Hiimn  iutia,  (5u>'i-77i'i7it'?a,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  State 
of  Puebla.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement.  Oct.  9, 
1S47.  between  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  and  a 
small  force  of  Am  Ticans,  in  which  the  former  were  de¬ 
feated  with  con.siderahle  loss. 

II  iititiibliii,  (m7  im.-hUf:n\)  or  S'JCorro,  an  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  Lat.  44®  4'.V  S.,  Lon.  75®  15'  5V. 

H  iiaiiacd,  (/tmi-Tia'Ao.)  ri.  [Peniv.j  {ZoOl.)  TheGua- 
naco,  a  variety  of  the  LlvMY,  7.  v. 
lliinneaiie,  {win-ka'nt,)  a  prov.  of  Peru,  dept,  of 
Puno;  pop.  56,765. 

lliiancavciica,  {wan-ka-ra  Ir/ka,)  or  Guaxcyb'^lica, 
a  town  of  Peru,  cip.  of  a  dept,  of  its  own  name,  abt.  80 
m.  W.N.VV.  of  Guainauga.  It  is  built  in  tlie  Andes, 
11,09)  ft.  above  the  sea.  Extensive  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of  town 
10,000,  of  the  dept.  90,009. 

lliianta,  (loin'ta.)  or  Gca.vty,  or  IIoync^TO,  a  town  of 
Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  tlie  dept,  of 
Junin,  aid.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Jatija ;  pop.  of  prov.  30,000. 
lliiaiiiieo,  {wa-noo*ko,)  or  Guvxuco,  a  towji  of  Peru, 
dept,  of  Junin,  abt.  180  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lima;  pop.  5,000. 
lliiaqili,  a  river  of  Mexico.  See  Y\ql’I. 

II  iiaraz,  (u>.'i-ru.s',)  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  1 
Ancach,  abt.  130  m.  SE.  of  Trujillo:  pop.  6.000. 
lliiart«  {wiPM  .)  a  town  of  Peru,  abt,  160  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Trujillo;  »op.  5,500.  i 

lliiarnctlirl,  or  Guarochiri,  a  town 

of  Peru,  dept,  of  Lima,  abt.  60  m.  E.  of  Lima  ;  pop.  4.000.  j 
Huusaciialco,  {hwas-a-kwal'ko,)  or  Guaz\cualco,  a| 


river  of  Mexico,  enters  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  between  the 
States  <'f  Vein  Cruz  and  T‘*ba»co 

lIiiHMOO*  {hwas'eo.,)  or  Uuascu,  a  town  of  Chili,  abt.  110 
III.  N.  of  Coiininibo. 

lliias'eolito^  n.  {Min.)  A  sulpliuret  of  lead  ninl  zinc 
resembling  galena,//,  r.,  troni  Ingahaiis.  juov.  of  lluusco. 

Hliaf  lllCMi,  a  port  of  .Mexico.  See  GuATULca. 

Hiinivra,  or  Guawka,  a  sea-port  town  of 

Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Cliancay,  dept,  of  Lima, and  about 
50  m.  N.VV.  of  Cbaiicay. 

Hiiaylas,  {hwiUas.,)  or  IIuailas,  or  Guailas.  a  prov. 
of  Peru,  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  Andes;  a7‘€<i.  abt.  4.610 
8t|.  III.  River.'t.  Salta,  and  mimennis  smailer  streams. 
Min.  Gold  and  silver  in  con&iderabio  quantities.  Pop. 
Uo.OLR). 

Huh,  71.  [See  Uod.J  The  nave,  or  central  cylindrical 
part  of  a  wheel. 

— .\  goal  or  mark  at  which  quoits,  Ac.,  are  tlirown.  —  The 
hilt  or  halt  of  a  weapon  ;  us,  to  drive  a  dirk  home  to  the 
hub. —  In  the  U.  States,  a  protuberant  obstruction  in 
a  public  road.  —  A  projecting  piece  on  a  wheel,  lor  the 
inse  rtion  of  a  crank-pin. 

Cp  to  the  hu'jy  Slink  in  a  quandary,  like  a  wheel  Biink 
to  tlie  hub  ill  a  slough;  greatly  embarrassed;  heavily 
involved. 

Hub  o  f  the  unit  frse.  A  burlesque  designation  popu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Uoslou  State-House  is  the  hub  of  the  Solar  System.” 

0.  IV.  Holmes. 

Hiib'burcl,  in  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. ; 
}top.  alHUit  l,9O0. 

H  tib'bnril,  in  DVscotjsDi,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. ; 
p  ip.  about  4,0U0. 

11  iib'barU,  in  IV.  Pir^iTita,  a  post-ofRco  of  Ijewis  co. 

H iib'ikarilHtoii,  in  Massachusett.^,  a  post-village  and 
ti'Wiiship  of  Worcesl'-r  co.,  abt.  55  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  :  p  'p.  of  township  about  2,000. 

11  ub'bar<l<4t4ftii,  in  Michigan,  n  post-office  of  Ionia  co. 

lIiib'bai'tNviilo,  in  AVie  1  or/i‘,  a  P.O.  of  .Madison  co. 

Hub  bardCoit,  in  Vermont,  a  pti.st-Piwnship  of  Rut- 
lainl  CO.,  al»t.  45  m.  S  S.W  of  Slontpelier  ;  pop.  nbt.  80u. 

Hub  bardtoii  Kiver,  in  enters  East  Bay 

fi  oni  Aildiscm  c«). 

Hub'blo*bub'b!o,  n.  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe,  gen¬ 
erally  f"riuetl  of  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  witli  a  bowl 
inserted  at  one  part,  and  a  reed  for  the  mouthpiece  at 
another.  The  shell  is  partially  filled  with  water,  and 
the  smoke  being  drawn  through  it  prodnce.s  a  gurgling 
noise;  hence  the  name.  The  liubbie-bubble  is  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

lliib'blotou,  in  UV.fcoii.fiT?,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  abt.  10  m.  W'.  of  Waterton. 

11  11  b'bllb,  n.  [Probably  formed  from  f  lie  repetition  of 
hoop  or  whoop  ]  A  great  noiseof  many  confined  voices  ; 
a  tuninlt;  riot;  uproar. 

“  Ad  uuivemal  wild  of  stuaniog  sounds.  ”  —.Villon. 

Ilubbub-boo',  71.  [Fi»rmcd  from  huhha’f.]  A  howling. 

Hilb'oy.  a.  Full  of  hub.s,  or  projections  of  surface; 
as, a  hubby  road.  (Aaieiican.) 

IIub'olKvillo^  in  I'ennsylcania^  ix  post-office  of  Hun- 
tingilon  CO. 

Hu'bvrt,  (Order  of  Sr.,)  the  highest  Bavarian  order  of 
knighthood,  toiinded  in  1444. 

Hub'lersbtir^,  in  P- nnaylvania,  a  po.'jt-village  of 
Centre  co.,  ubl.  88  in.  N.U'.  of  liarrisburg;  ;yo/7. abt. 500. 

H  lib'neritc,  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  some  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  of  a  brownish-re«i  colorand 
opa(|ue.  Occurs  iu  columnar  masses  or  foliated.  Up. 

7'14.  (‘omp.  Tungatio  acid  T6'u,  protoxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  234. 

Hue,  Evariste  Ke'US,  Abd^,  {hook,)  a  French  mission¬ 
ary  priest,  B.  at  Toulouse,  1813.  After  being  ordained, 
he  einliarked  in  1839  for  China,  arrived  at  Macao,  and 
entered  upon  the  functions  of  a  former  inissionury, 
who  had  been  put  to  death.  For  five  years  he  travelled 
throughout  China  and  Tartary,  and  at  length  took  up  a 
residence  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  to  study  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  Buddhism.  Commanded  by  the 
emperor  of  China  to  return,  ho  travelletl  back  to  Ma¬ 
cao,  ainl  embarketi  there,  in  1852,  for  France,  Imt 
stopped  at  Ceylon,  whence  he  wandered  through  India, 
Egypt,  and  P. destine.  On  his  return  to  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  18.53,  he  collated  ainl  arrangeil  his  notes  of 
tr.ivel,  and  published  Annal<  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
FiWi  in  China  :  Travek  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  a7ul  China  ; 
The  Chinese.  Empire  and  Christianity  i7i  China,  —  all  o! 
which  became  very  popular,  and  were  translated  into 
most  of  ibe  European  languages.  Several  of  his  works 
have  been  reproduced  in  an  English  form,  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  con.-.iderable  attention.  D.  1860. 

Iluok.  71.  species  of  German  river-trout. 

Hiick'aback,  «.  A  kind  of  linen  ornamented  with 
raised  figures,  used  for  table-cloths,  towels,  pinafores.  Ac. 

Huckle,  (/imA’’/.)  71.  [Dun. of  L. Ger.  A/«c>,  the  back.] 
The  hip  ;  anything  projecting  in  the  ftinn  of  a  hip. 

Huc'kio-baekoil,  (-iaA-t.)  a.  Kouiirl-Khouldered. 

lliie'kleberry,  n.  [Ger.  p7dckelbeere.]  fiot.)  See 
Vaccinu’M. 

Hucklebone,  (AmA'Z-5o71,)  n.  [Ger. /i/icV«r,  and  bein, 
bone.]  The  hip-hone. 

lIiick'Hter,  (sometimes. and  improperly,  written  IIux- 
T;iR,)  7t.  [L.  Ger.  hocke.,  tlie  back,  hiicker,  a  retailer  ;  allied 
to  hocken,  to  tike  on  the  back.]  A  peiMler  who  carries 
wares  on  Ids  back;  a  retailer,  or  itinerant  vernier  of 
smalt  articles,  as  fruit,  Ac.;  a  hawker;  a  mean,  low, 
trickish  jierson. 

— r.  71.  To  ileal  in  small  articles,  as  a  huckster. 

Bl uok'slerajffO,  71.  Peddling;  small  de.dings;  busi¬ 
ness  or  vocation  of  a  huckster. 

Ignoble  Auc/M(eraye  of  peddling  tithes.”— Jfihon. 
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lInck'Atress,  n.  A  female  hur-kster  or  peddler. 

lliitk  [G-  Eng.]  The  liuli,  shell,  or  husk  of  a  nut. 

IIiitl  tlorMfiekk  A  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Colne,  15  m.  S.W'.  of  Let-dM.  Maituf.  Narrow  and 
broad  cloths,  serges,  kerHeymeres,  and  various  laucy 
gooils.  Near  it  are  medicinal  nprings.  Pop.  7u,’/)3. 

Illid  cllc,  r.  77.  [Ger.  hudeln.]  To  crowd;  to  press  or 
squeeze  together  promi.sciioti.sly,  without  order  or  regu¬ 
larity;  to  move  in  a  promiscuous  throng  with  order; 
to  preMs  or  hiirrv  iu  di>order. 

H  iid'dler^  »i.  One  who  makes  a  confused  medley  of 
things;  a  Ixingler;  a  mixer. 

Hnd'<ly.  .1 os  HU  A,  of  New  Jersey,  a  brave  partisan  officer 
of  the  Revolutionary  W'ar,  hung  by  the  Tories,  April 
12,  1782.  Ui.s  dciitli  caused  the  greate.sl  indignation 
throughout  tlie  country,  and  tlie  British  antliorities 
disclaimed  and  reprobated  the  act.  iu  retaliation,  the 
Continental  Congress,  hy  resolution,  ordered  Gen. Wash¬ 
ington  to  select  tor  execution  a  British  officer  of  equal 
rank  (captain)  from  among  the  prisoners.  Tlie  lot  fell 
upon  Captain  Asgill,  son  of  Sir  Cliarles  A.^giit,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Congress  afterwards  ipantd  AsgilPs  life  through 
the  urgent  intercessitin  of  the  French  Minister,  Count 
de  Vergennes,  and  tlie  States-Geiier.il  of  Holland.  Ma¬ 
dame  do  Sevigne  made  the  story  of  Captain  Asgill  the 
subject  of  a  tragic  drama. 

Hii'tlibras,  n.  {Lit.)  Tlie  title  and  hero  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  satirical  poem  wriiten  by  Samuel  Butler,  (q.r  ) 
The  hero.  //,  is  a  sort  of  Quixotic  adventurer,  wlio  side 
out.  accompanied  by  Uaipbo,  his  **  Sunclio  Panza,”  on 
a  crusade  against  the  sjiorts  pastimes,  and  amusements 
of  the  English  prMiple,  as  tabooed  and  (*rdei  ed  to  be  PUp- 
jiressetl  l»y  Cromwell’s  Puritan  parliament.  The  work, 
although  tainted  with  some  coar.se  p.'is.sage8,  ami  but 
little  known  nowadays  except  to  readers  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  is  a  wonderful  exanipletif  biting  wit  and 
caustic  humor,  levelled  against  tin-  far-fetched  religions 
fanaticism  of  the  i-erioil  immediately  preceding  the 
restonilnui  of  Cliarles  II. 

lluclil»ras'tie«  a.  After  the  style  or  manner  of  Ho- 
dibra.s;  iu  doggerel  fashion,  as  applying  to  verse. 

lIiMrMOii,  Henry,  a  navigator,  n.  in  England,  entered 
the  service  of  Holland.  After  makitig  three  voyages 
to  find  a  north-east  or  north-west  passage  to  China,  in 
the  second  of  whicli  he  ili.scovered  tlie  river  Hudson,  lie 
set  sail  a  fonrih  time,  April  17,  DdO.  in  a  bark  mimed 
the  ”  Discovery,*’  and  iTuceeding  westward,  reached  in 
latitude  60®  the  strait  bearing  Ins  name.  Throuj:h  tills 
lie  advanceil  along  the  co  ist  of  Labrador,  until  it  isMu-d 
into  the  vast  bay  which  is  al.so  called  after  him.  Here, 
W’ith  his  Sun  and  seven  infirni  sailors,  he  was  turned 
ailrift  by  a  mutinous  crew,  and  was  no  more  heard  of. 

HikInoiv,  the  jirincijial  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  United  States.  It  rises  near 
4  4®  N.,  and  llows  a  general  S.  course  to  its  month  in  the 
Atl  iiitic  Gcean,  below  New  York  city,  about  Lat.  40® 
40'  N.  Throughout  the  greater  ]iart  of  its  course  (that  is, 
from  where  it  p  issi-s  over  a  leilge  of  primitive  ruck,  and 
forms  wliatare  called  Gl»-nii’s  Falls  about  Lat.  43®  15'  N  ) 
it  runs  tliroiigh  a  very  remarkable  depression  or  valley. 
This  valley  extends  from  the  .\tlantic  lo  tlie  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  having  in  its  N.  part  the  Lake  Champlain  with 
its  outlet  the  Ru-lo-lien  Jliver,  and.  tliougli  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  on  eitlier  Hide,  the  highest  level 
of  its  surface  is  only  147  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  tides 
in  the  Hudson.  Its  banks  are  picturesque  and  beautiful 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  course.  The  total  length 
of  //.  H.  is  al»out  2n0  m  ,  120  of  which,  or  up  to  5  in. 
beyond  the  town  of  Hudson,  are  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships.  Sloops  jiass  as  far  uj)  as  'lYoy,  150  miles 
from  the  sea,  to  whicli  distance  the  influence  of  the  tide 
is  felt,  ami  thence  through  a  lock  to  M'aterlord,  a  few 
miles  further.  Near  the  iiead  of  the  tide  the  mean 
breadth  of  tlie  //.  R.  does  not  reach  a  mile;  but  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  innch  wider,  and  below 
New  York  it  expands  into  a  spacious  basin  4  ni.  broad, 
which  forms  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Its  only  tributary 
w'orthy  of  notice  is  the  Mohaw  k,  wliich  joins  it  from 
the  \V.  in  Albany  co.  Owing  to  its  Hiimll  rate  of  de¬ 
scent,  the  current  of  the  //.  7i*,  is  slow;  and  except  in 
tlie  season  of  flood,  it  appears  rather  like  an  inland  buy. 
At  Albany,  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  its  navlga- 
tion  is  at  an  average  closed  by  frost  for  about  ninety 
ilays  annually. 

Kud'jsoii,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  about 
100  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

HiiiIhoii^  in  Illinois,  a  iiost-village  and  townsliip  of 
McLean  co  ,  abt.  9  m.  N.  of  Bloomington  ;  pop.  of  town- 
sliij)  abt.  1,200. 

HikIi^oii*  in  India7ia,  a  village  and  tow'iiship  of  La 
porte  CO.;  pop.  of  township  abt.  550. 

Hli4ls(>ii«  in  ]owa,  a  post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
about  10  in.  S.3V’.  of  W  aterloo. 

—  A  village  of  .Mnscatino  co.,iibl.  20  m.  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

lIlKlfHOii,  ill  Maine,  a  post-village  and  tmw’iiHhip  of 
Penobscot  co.,  about  14  m.  N.  of  Bangor;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  950. 

HiKlson.  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Middlesex  co. 

lllltlHOll,  ill  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
L-nawee  co.,  about  16  m.  W.  of  .Adrian  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  2,200. 

_ \  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  on  Huron  River,  about  50 

m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Hndsoii.  in  Missn7ir\,  a  village  and  township  of  Macon 
co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Boonsville ;  pop.  of  township 
aliont  900. 

Htl<l!^oii,  in  iV,  Carolina,  a  village  of  Caswell  co.,  abt. 
00  III  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Hii<1moii.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  36  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Coar 
cord  ;  pop.  about  1,600, 
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IIiid'AOii,  in  Xno  Jervis  a  N.E.  ro.;  arfa^  about  18'^ 
8tj.  111.  Hirers.  Passiiic,  limlson,  llackensac,  aiul  SwUlle. 

diversitieii ;  muV,  in  8<>ine  parts  fertile,  Min. 
Copper,  iii:i;xnetic  iron,  and  limestone.  Caf>.  Jersey 
City.  about  125,000. 

-—A  town  of  tlie  above  co,,  about  3  m.N.V\.of  Jersey 
City  ;  pop.  about  10,000. 

AM  ii<l  <40il«  in  Xeiv  Yoricy  a  city,  cap.  of  Columbia  co..  on 
tlio  Hudson  Iliver.  about  llC*  in.  N.  of  New  York  city; 
Lat.  42®  U'  N.,  Lon.  73®  46'  \V.  Tlie  city  is  baiidsoiiiely 
built  upon  an  elevation  risiuj^  from  tlie  river,  uud  con- 
t  iius  many  fine  edidces.  Y*op.  about  lO.OuO. 

in  O'lio.  a  post*vil!ago  and  township  of  Sum¬ 
mit  CO.,  about  123  m.  N.E.  of  Odnmbus;  p»p.  in  1870, 
1,5*20.  It  is  the  seat  of  Western  Keserve  Colloge. 
MMiitr40it«  in  Ofpgon  Ttrriloryy  a  village  of  l*olk  co., 
aliout  y  m.  W.  of  Dallas. 

MMttll'91011,  in  a  post-villa.ge,  cap.  of  St.  Croix 

CO  ,  on  St.  Croi.x  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  W  i.low’  Kii  er, 
abt.  18  m.  E  of  St.  Paul.  Its  former  numo  was  Watow 
lliViiR.  Pip.  abt.  3,00:). 
r-k  township  of  Walworth  co. :  pip.  aid.  2,000. 

MMlI (Iso'll iii*  u.  [In  honor  of  lUar.  ITtul^on,  autlior  of 
Flora  Anglic^i.]  {B  )L)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  CUtadie. 
They  are  low  shrubs,  witli  very  nuin<*rous  branches  and 
minute  exstipulate  leaves.  //.  toincntoaay  the  l»ow'ny  //., 
found  ou  the  sea  and  lake  shore.s  from  New  Jersey  N 
to  New  Hampshire  and  W.  to  Wisconsin,  consists  of 
num-rous  slender,  useendiug  stems  from  the  same  root, 
ami  a  multitude  of  tufted  branches,  all  covereil  with 
whitisli  down. 

Illltl  iHimile,  a.  {M'n.)  A  black,  aluminous,  iron  liiiie 
pyroX'Uie  i  q.  n.),  from  Cornwall,  Orange  co  ,  N.  Y. 

Mu B  lV,aii  inland  seaof  British  N.  America, 
lietwe<-n  Lat.  ol'^aii-l  61°  N.,  an  I  lion.  7r°  and  y.5°  W. 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  Fox  Channel  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  and  Hmlaon  s 
Strait  connects  it  witli  D.ivis  Strait  on  the  E.  Itcovers 
an  area  of  aliout  516,001  sq.  m  ,  the  S.  part  of  which, 
embracing  about  one  fourth  of  the  bay,  is  called  James 
Bay.  H.  B  contains  numerous  islands,  reefs,  and  sand¬ 
banks;  and  its  shores  are  for  the  most  part  liigh.  Uild, 
ami  r«»cky;  and  tlimigh  free  from  ice,  is  only  navigable 
during  a  few  months  in  tlie  year.  It  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson,  (9.  v.) 

MtiirHOiiN  Btiy  rom'paiiy,  an  English  company, 
established  for  «arrying  on  the  fur-trade,  to  wliich 
Cliarlea  II.  in  1670  granted  a  charter,  empow'ering  it 
to  trade  exclusively  with  the  aborigines  in  and  alMint 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Prince  Rupert  was  at  the  head  of  the 
llud.son's  B  ly  Company,  and  os  the  fur-trade  was  then 
a'cry  lucrative,  the  association  soon  rose  to  prosperity. 
In  tlie  winter  of  178.3,  a  new  company,  calling  itself  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  was  established  at  Slontreal, 
and  actively  opposed  the  iludson's  Bay  Company.  The 
earl  of  Selkirk  was  tlien  at  the  head  of  the  old  company, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a  colony  on  tlie 
Red  Uiver  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  NortliwetA  Company 
was  je  lions  of  this  movement;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  evil  foeliugs  arising  out  of  opposing  interests,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  servants  of  the  two  companic.s. 
In  tliis  calamitous  aftair.  many  outrages  and  imu  h  bar¬ 
barity  were  di.'^played.  However,  the  companies  wearied 
of  the  strife  at  last,  and  uniteil  under  the  name  ot  tlie 
Hudson’s  Bay  Fur  Company,  wliich  at  the  present  titne 
engrosses  most  of  the  fur-trade  of  British  America.  Tlie 
new  company  established  factories  and  settlements  in 
various  parts,  —  on  the  S.  cliietty  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Labrail or,  in  tlio  countries  enclosing  Janies’  Bay,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Albany  River.  Tlie  principal  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  N.  are  on  Hayes  River  and  on  .Mackenzie 
River.  Thera  are  numerous  mart-liouses,  besides  these 
factories,  dispersed  in  all  directions  for  uiiwurds  of  a 
thousand  niib*s  in  tlio  interior,  to  which  the  natives 
bring  furs,  skins,  feathers,  Ac.,  in  exchange  forclotlis, 
blankets,  trinkets,  &c. 

11  utl II’ (4  Bay  Ter'rltory.  Under  this  name  is 
comprised  a  large  proportion  of  N.W.  America,  extend¬ 
ing  from  L  it.  46°  to7u°  N.,aiid  from  Cape  Charles,  Lab¬ 
rador,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River;  ova,  bet. 
2,666,060  and  3,00), 006  sq.  m.  Bivrrs.  Tbecbief  are  the 
Moose,  Abbitibbe,  Mackeuizie,  Ncdson,  Churchill.  an<l 
Coppermiiio.  Zfiol.  Reindeer,  musk-ox,  moose-deer  or 
elk.  and  other  kinds  of  deer,  hears, 'wolves,  wolverines, 
foxes,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  other  small  animals, 
valuable  on  account  of  their  skins  or  flesh.  Tliere  are 
also  numbers  of  water-fowl,  and  fish  is  abundant  in  the 
numeroiH  lakes,  liacrs.  Esquimaux  and  Indians.  Hie 
former  occupy  the  country  on  both  siiles  of  Hudson  s 
Biy,  while  tlio  latter  are  dispersed  over  the  wliole  ot 
the  other  regions.  The  number  of  Europeans  settled 
here  is  considerable,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  who 
are  generally  connected  witli  the  Ilmlson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  iq.v.)  In  IS70  this  immense  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  Dorn,  of  Canada,  and  now  forms  the  prov.  of  British 
Columbia  and  Manitoba,  and  the  N.-W.  Territories. 
Miiii'son'H  Strait,  a  considerable  strait,  connecting 
Hudson’s  Bay  with  Davis  Strait  and  the  ocean.  It  is 
about  450  m.  long,  and  averages  106  m.  in  width. 
Mud'Honville.  in  lilinoisy  a  village  of  Crawford  co., 
about  8  m.  N.  of  Palestine. 

lIud'HOllville.  in  AVnfi/cJry,  a  post-village  of  Breck¬ 
inridge  co.,  about  120  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 
Miitl'son ville.  in  MUnix^ippiy  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
sh  ill  CO.,  alxuit  •2(X)  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Ja(  ksoii. 

Htit^.  (ha,)  11.  [A.  S.  hid.  heaw  ;  probably  from  ytoan,  to 
show,  open,  reveal.]  Color;  tint;  dye;  tincture. 

•*  Flower*  of  all  Au«,  and  without  thorn  the  ro^e.''—jVilton. 
MllO.  n.  [From  Fr.  //n^r,  to  lioot,  to  shout.]  A  clamor¬ 
ous  vociferation;  ashmiting;  an  outcry;  an  alarm; 
almost  invariably  joined  with  cry;  as,  /lue  and  cry. 


flue  and  cry.  (Fog.  Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  describe  1 
the  body  of  persou-s  joining  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lelon. 
Whoever  arrest-,  the  persiUi  piirsueil  is  so  far  protected,] 
that  he  requires  no  warrant  to  justily  the  arrest;  and, 
even  if  the  parly  turn  out  to  be  no  Icioii.  no  action  can 
be  brought  ii  tlie  arrest  was  bona  JUif.  But  it  is  not| 
only  a  grouml  of  action,  but  an  ofieiice  subject  to  fine| 
and  imprisonment,  to  maliciously  ami  wuuloiily  raisel 
tlie  hue  and  cry  against  a  person.  It  is  the  duty  ot  all| 
persons  to  join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  il  a  per.son  who 
lias  been  robbed,  or  knows  ol  a  ri»bbery,  fail  to  raise  lbe| 
hue  and  cry,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or, 
uccortiiug  to  some  authors,  to  indictment;  but  these 
puiiishiiieiits  are  never  inilictod. 

HiiO.  lliie'I’o.  Thua-thukn,  or  Shunuan,  (//oo'oy,)  the 
capital  of  Anam,  Cochin  Gliiua,  on  a  river  of  tlie  same 
name,  abt.  10  in.  Irom  its  mouth  in  the  Ciiina  Sea;  Lat. 
lo°  19'  N.,  Lou.  167°  12'  E.  The  city  was  thoroughly  forti- 
fieil  by  French  engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  king 
of  Cocliiu  China.  i/a«a/.  Silks  and  crape  shawls.  I'op. 
13*2,666. 

lliioliiietooa.  (hwa'wa-td'ka.)  or  Gueuuktoka,  a  vill. 

of  Mexico,  about  30  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Me.xico. 
lItlc|ocili^o«  {hwa'ho-stcng'yoy)  or  Huexocingo,  a  vill. 
of  .Mexico,  about  18  111.  N.W  .  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla. 

n.  In  Curnwall,  Eng.,  a  local  term  denoting  a 
tin  mine.  ,  ,  .  ^ 

IMii^Ivn.  iweVva.')  [Lat.  Onuha.^  A  city  and  port  of 
Spain,  ill  Andalusia,  57  ni.  W',  of  Seville.  In  the  vicinity 
are  mines  of  sulphur,  copper,  and  manganese.  The  in- 
liabitants  are  engaged  either  in  mining  or  in  the  dock¬ 
yards.  Pop.  7,9(3. 

Iff  ii'or,  71.  Same  as  Bilker.  7.  ■»’. 

ffffiierfii'iio,  in  Colorado  TVrnfory,  a  S.E.  co  ,  adjoining 
Kansas  oil  the  E.  and  New  Mexico  iind  Indiana  Terri¬ 
tories  on  the  S. ;  a?vu,  about  1*2, 75u  sij.  m.  JUv^rx.  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Cimarron.  Huerfano,  and  Purgatory  rivers.] 
Sarfac^y  diversified  ;  «oi7,  generally  unfit  for  cultivation, 
lllicrt’a'iio  liivor,  in  Colorado  Territoryy  enters  thej 
Arkaiisiis  River  ill  Huerfano  CO. 

]ffiiOMC*n'«  ( iO(^.s*'ca. )  [foit.  Osca,\  A  city  of  Spain  in  Ar-, 
agon,  30  m.  N  E.  of  Saragossa,  ou  the  Isuela. 

Leathers  and  linens.  Here  occurred  the  incident  so  well 
known  in  history  as  the  MaRmcrr.  of  the.  hdl.  11,106. 
IffilPMOnr*  (iveYcary)  a  town  of  Spain  in  Grenada,  and 
83  III.  N.E.  of  Grenada.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens. 
pop.  7,100. 

lliifi^laiicl.  Christoph  Wilhelm,  (honfdland,)  an  enn- 
nent  German  physician,  B.  at  Langensalza,  Tliuringia, 
1762,  who  pursued  his  profes-^ion  at  W  eimar,  and  became, 
in  1793,  professor  in  the  university  of  Jeim.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  pliysician  to  the  kingot  Prussia,  in  186 « 
professor  of  meilicino  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
finally  director  of  the  academy  of  military  medicine  and 
surgery  in  1819.  His  celebrated  w<Tk  TheAi'iof  Pro- 
longing  Life,  was  published  in  1799:  his  Counaels  to 
Mothers  on  Physical  Edncatinnyiw  1860;  and  his  Ilis- 
torif  of  Jfralfh,  in  181*2.  D.  1836. 

Ifflitr,  in  Jndiana,  a  township  of  Spencer  co.;  pop.  about 
1,339. 

Iff  iiir,  n.  [.K.  S.  hen/rn,  hea  fen.  raised,  elevated,  pp.  of  heh- 
bin.  ti>  raise;  Sp.  c5w/u/*,  to  mock,  to  hector,  chujdy 
rhodomontaile.]  A  rising  of  sudden  petulance,  anger, 
or  arrogance  ;  a  fit  of  spleen  or  disappointment;  a  state 
of  sulky  humor.  —  A  boaster;  a  braggart;  a  bragga¬ 
docio;  a  bumptiou.s,  self-conceited  pers'Ui. 

— v.a.  To  swell ;  t«*  puff  up :  to  enlarge.  “  The  diaphragm 
may  be  easily  huifed  up  with  air.”  {Grew.)  —  To  hector  ; 
to  hrowheat:  to*  treat  with  hauteur  or  iiisoleuce;  to 
bluster;  to  rebuke  in  a  bullying  manner. 

“  You  must  Qol  presume  to  huff  us."—Echard. 

_ V.  n.  To  dilate  or  enlarge,  as  bread  ;  to  swell  up,  or  be¬ 
come  distended  or  inllateil.  —  To  swell  with  pride,  arro¬ 
gance,  or  self-esteem  ;  to  bluster  or  storm  with  anger; 
to  bounce  or  brag;  as,  a  huffing  coward. 

“  When  Peg  received  .Tohn'a  message,  «be  huffed  and  stormed 
like  the  deuce.  '^Arbuthnot. 

— To  take  away  a  piece  from  the  board,  as  in  chess  or 
draimlits;  us,  I  huffed  his  king. 

Iffiiirer,  n.  A  blusterer;  a  bully;  afire-eater;  a  brag¬ 
gart;  as,  a  “  braggadocio  5  a//e>*.”  —  Hiidibras. 

Iff  lirfilieM<4«  71.  Slate  or  condition  of  being  huffed,  puffed 
up,  «*r  sulky;  petulance;  noisv  bluster;  Imflisliucss. 
HufUKli^a.  Arrug.iiit;  petulant;  having  a  disposition 
to  as.sume  blustering  or  bullying  airs. 

Iff  lll''li«lill<‘»».  n.  See  IIUFFINKSS. 
ffffuffy*  a.  Swelled;  distended;  puffed  up;  as,  huffy 
bread.  —  Petulant ;  being  in  ill-humor  ;  exhibiting  blus¬ 
ter,  arrogance,  or  pique;  as,  a  huffy  person, 
lliijg**  7Ka.  [Get.  hrgr.n  ;  iK  Ger.  hagjan,  to  foster,  to 
cherish:  Goth,  hubjun,  to  treasure  up.]  To  press  close 
in  an  embrace;  to  enfold  closely  ;  to  clasp  to  the  breast ; 
to  lu'ld  to  the  heart;  to  grasp  or  gripe;  as.  to  a 
pretty  girl.  “  He  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms.”  (Shahs  ) — To 
clasp  or  embrace  with  some  degree  of  pressure;  to  hold 
fast;  to  fondle;  to  treat  with  tenderness. 

“  Admire  yourself  .  .  .  aod  hug  your  darling  book.'*  Lord  Jtose. 
— To  gripe  in  wrestling  or  senffling. 

(X'f/t.)  To  keep  in  the  vii  inity  of.  or  close  to;  as, 
the  ship  hugs  the  lami,  to  hug  the  wind. 

To  hug  one's  self,  to  indulge  in  self  gratnlation ;  to 
flatter  one's  self;  to  chuckle  with  inward  glee 
— r.  n.  To  close  up;  to  cuddle;  to  mass  or  crowd  together; 
as,  to  hng  witli  cattle. 

— n.  A  close  embrace;  a  forcible  clasp. —  particular 
gripe  or  grasp  in  wrestling;  as,  the  Cnrnisb  hug. 
llll$;'e.  (Af7/,)  a.  (comp,  huger,  .superl.  HUGEST. )  [A.  S. 
heag  :  Dan.  A00J7,  higli ;  Swed  &  Goth.  A09.  high,  great. 
See  IIiOM.]  High,  with  breadth  and  bulk;  enormous; 
immense;  gigantic;  of  great  or  excessive  size ;  pro-] 
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cligious;  as.ahufff  mountain.  —  Very  large  in  extent; 
earned  to  a  great  or  exteiideil  degree  or  toniiiass; — 
coninioiil,v  ajipiied  to  apaoe.  tliataiiee,  &c- ;  as,  a  hugt 
djlteri  uee,  a  /iiiye  leeder,  a  hiiye,  lolly. 

'«/e.  Erioiniously  ;  luinieiiBely  ;  very  greatly  ; 
a.s,  fttty.-ty  deceived. 

HllJJC'lH'SS,  »i.  t^tate  or  quality  of  lieiiig  huge;  enor- 
nioiw  ladk ;  excessive  siie ;  as,  tlie  kuytntss  of  an 
elepliaiit 

Iliisfoiis.  a.  Huge.  (A  vulgarism.) 

llliC  KCi*.  «■  •doe  "lio  lings,  clasps,  or  closely  emlirares. 

liiiK'Svr-iiniBSfor.  n.  [0.  Eng. ;  ixut.  huygrie-mim- 
yric.j  Secrecy;  privacy:  amlaish. 

“  A  thing  that's  done  in  hitggrr  mugger,  under  the  seal  of  se- 
cresy  and  coucealuieut.”  —  L  Ltlranye. 

—a.  Clandestine;  snrreptitioiis  :  secret ;  sly  ;  underhand  ; 
as.  hii/iiirr-miiyyer  luve-inaking.—  Mean:  jialtry:  con- 
teinididile;  sordid;  diMirderly  ;  liiggledypiggledy ;  us, 
a  huyy.'i'mi/yy.’t'  m'h.v  ot  living. 

lliiUli  t'ai'ivt,  loiinder  of  tlie  third  race  of  French 
nioiiiiiclis.  was  count  ot  I’aris  and  Ol  leans.  Jl.  was  (iro- 
clainied  King  of  Fniiueiil  Noyen.  iiM.  and  D.  awi.iiged  57. 

IIiikIx’N.  Thomas,  a  jiopnlar  English  novelist,  a.  1823, 
and  ednented  at  Itngliy  tniider  Dr.  Arnold),  and  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  lie  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  184s.  In  1866.  he 
pnldished  J./ni  liruun's  kcht.nl-daijs.  wliidi  proved  emi¬ 
nently  piqinlar.  and  has  gone  thiongh  many  editions 
liotli  in  England  and  in  this  coiintry.  A  seqnel  to  this 
work,  entitled  'Jom  Brow  ui  Ojfmd.  iip]ii  ared  in  1861, 
hut  tailed  toai  hieie  the  1  opiilariiyol  its  iiredeeessor.  In 
1858.  he  produced  TVic  kamrivy  of  Ihe  niiite  //<  w,  and, 
ill  lsC5,  w  as  l  etnrned  to  the  British  House  of  Coninioiis 
as  nieinher  lor  Laiiihctii. 

lIii;gllOM'  Mills,  (u'^«,)  in  rennsyhania,  a  village 
of  Union  co.  .  ..  ,  .  •  . 

lliifflios  Rivc^r,  in  irc.it  T enters  the  Little 
Kanaw  ha  Uiver  in  M  irt  en. 

IImsIx-m'' lllf.  (vz'ril,)  in  Maiylavd,  a  post-oH  ce  of 
Cliarlea  eii. 

IIlIBlies'ville.  in  jYcie  Jersey,  a  village  ol  Marienco., 
Iiht  18  m  S  hy  "  .  of  Belvidere. 

Ilii'clios'vill^.  in  B.vytsyirov'a.  a  jiost  village  of 
Lvconiing  co.,  iilit.  19  in.  E.  ot  M  iiliiiiiisporf. 

llujgli«*s'vill<*.  in  Virgima.  a  jost-village  of  London 
CO  ,  aid.  Ii4  111.  N.  of  Kichnniiid. 

IInsli'soii villo,  in  B'ew  Yorl-.  a  post  village  of 
Dutchess  eo..  aid.  CO  ni.  N.  of  New  York  eity. 

Ilii'so,  Victor  Marik,  Vicomte,  a  distingiiii- lied  French 
poet.  ]iolitician,  and  man  of  letters,  n.  at  Besaneon.  18n2, 
hi.s  lather  lieiiig  a  cidonel  in  Ihe  FTeiich  army.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  classieal  education  in  a  religious  house,  and,  in 
1x22,  liroiiglit  out  tlie  1st  vol.  of  his  Odes  a%d  Bolluth; 
and  his  tales  /fans  of  Iceland,  iiini  Bvg  Jargal,  were 
also  written  aliont  this  time.  In  U26  he  j  nidished  a 
second  vol.  of  tlie  Odes  and  Ballads,  which  exliildled  a 
c  liange  in  his  iiolitical  and  literary  opinii  ns.  and.  in 
1827.  he  composed  his  drama  i'rnnivell .  In  1829  he 
piildisherl  his  Last  Bays  af  a  O.md.ninrd  Criminal,  a 
work  wliicli,  owing  to  its  fearful  interest,  seem  ed  an 
immense  success.  //.  prepared  a  further  attack  on  tlie 
classical  slyle  of  French  drainiitic  liieniture  in  his 
Ilernnni.  first  played  at  tlie  TTiCatre  Francais  in  1830, 
w  lieiiit  caused  a  scene  of  riotous  confusion.  The  French 
Academy  went  so  far  as  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
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ll.'s  attempted  innovations  at  the  toot  of  the  throne. 
Ch.arles  .X.  seiisildy  replied,  tliiit  “  in  iiiatlers  of  art  he 
was  no  more  tiian  a  private  person.”  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830.  his  Marion  de  Lorme.  which 
had  lieen  suppressed  l.y  tlie  censorship  under  the  Uesto- 
ration,  was  performed  witli  success,  l.e  Boi  s' Amuse  was 
also  performed  at  tlie  Tlieatre  Francais  in  Jan..  1832,  l  ot 
was  indicted  liy  tlie  govt.  Hie  day  after.  His  lyrical 
poems,  Les  Orientales.  pnldislied  in  1S28,iiiid  L.s  Fiuilles 
d'A  ufomne,  w  liich  iippeiired  in  D32.  w  ere  received  with 
entlinsiasni.  If.,  wlio  pnldislied  afterwiirds  a  miniljcr 
of  dramatic  pieces  of  various  merit,  was.  after  much 
opposition,  admitted  into  Hie  Aearieiny  in  1841.  and  was 
creiiled  a  peer  of  France  hy  Lonis  lTiilipiie.  In  1849  he 
was  chosen  president  of  tlie  Peace  t'oiigress  id  wliich  he 
had  heeii  a  leading  member.  On  the  covpiTilal  of  Dec. 
2,  1851,  //.,  Hien  li  ineinher  of  tlie  legislative  assciidily, 
was  among  tliose  deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to 
assert  the  riehts  of  the  assembly  and  to  propose  tlie  con¬ 
stitution.  His  conduct  led  to  lih  proscription.  He  took 
refuge  in  Hie  island  of  Jersey,  and  subsequently  In 
tliat  of  Oiiernsey,  baviiig  steadfastly'  rel'nseii  to  avail 
himself  of  the  general  amnesties  issued  in  18,59  and  in 
1809.  He  has  wrilteii  iiineli  since  lie  quitted  Frame. 
His  trenchant  satire,  B'apuleun  le  Fet'd.  (‘‘Napoleon  the 
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Little,”)  appeared  at  Brussels  in  1 852,  and  was  rigorously 
suppressed  in  France,  into  which  country  it  had  been 
smuggled.  Lts  CkCUiments  was  brought  out  in  1^62, 
also  in  Brussels;  and  in  1850  lie  published,  under  the 
title  Les  C()Tite.inplations^  a  collection  of  lyrical  atnl  per¬ 
sonal  poems  wliich  are  among  his  best  performances. 
H.'a  adrniralile  romance  yolrc-DmuK  de.  I'aris  has  been 
translated  into  most  Kuropean  languages,  and  is  known 
in  Eng'aud  and  the  U.  iStates  under  the  title  of  the 
Hanchoack  of  Notre-Dame,.  Uis  social  romance,  Les 
MisC>  able.s^  in  which  llie  author,  with  great  splendor  of 
sentiment,  keenness  of  analysis,  and  passionate  dra¬ 
matic  force,  handles,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  some  of  the 
most  important  social  questions,  translated  into  9  lan¬ 
guages,  was  issued  at  Faris,  London.  Brussels,  New  York, 
Madrid,  Berlin.  S^t.  Feterslmrg,  and  Turin,  on  the  same 
day,  April  3.  1SC2.  'J’he  Drames  dt  lu  4/sr,  which  ap¬ 
peared  sliortly  afterwards, were  not  so  favorably  received. 
Next  came  VITamme  qxii  Hit,  (or  “TTie  Man  who 
Laughs.”)  published  in  1S69,  and  perliaps  his  most 
ambitious  performance;  may  be  accounte<l,  on  the 
whole,  adeciiled  failure,  although  it  possesses  occasional 
passages  of  picliiresciue  imagery.  Srp.,  p.  1271. 

II  u^uciiot,  (ku'je.'not,)  n.  [French  ITist.)  A  term 
of  contempt  formeiTy  ajiplied  in  France  to  the  early  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  origin  *)f  the  word 
is  uncertain;  but  it  is  stated  to  be  derived  from  eidge,’ 
nossen^  ”  bound  t»>gether  by  <»ath,’’  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  motto  of  the  confeilenite  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  were  among 
the  (iarliest  to  introduce  reformed  notions  upon  religion 
into  Fiance.  The  word  has  now  fallen  into  dUiise  in 
the  French  language,  the  followers  of  Calvin  being 
calle<i  ReformAs,  while  the  disciples  of  Luther  are  in- 
cluiled,  togetluT  with  tlie  former,  under  tlie  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Frotestaut.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ilugnenots  forms  one  of  the  chief  chap¬ 
ters  in  tlie  annals  of  France.  Fur  some  time  after  tiudr 
establisiiment  as  a  sect,  the  Huguenots  continued  t<»  in 
crease  in  numbers,  although  tliey  were  tronided  with 
occasional  persecutions  umbT  the  reigns  of  Francis  1. 
and  Henry  II.,  until  the  year  156;),  when  tliey  took  part 
ill  ti:e  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  By  the  edict  of  January, 
1562,  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  rtdigion  was 
restored  to  them;  but  in  truth  this  edict  was  worthless 
to  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  rise  e.n  masst  to  save 
themselves  from  the  persecutions  of  the  government. 
The  leaders  were  tlie  Frince  de  Conde,  Admiral  Coligny  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  numbered  among  them  some  of  the 
iioldest  aiui  most  iutlueiitial  houses  in  France.  Al¬ 
though  tiius  powerful,  the  wars  of  the  16th  century 
soon  dt^imalod  tliem,  and  they  gradually  lost  gn»und 
under  tlie  continual  aggressbuis  of  the  Catholic  body. 
After  the  converf^ion — or  perversion  —  of  Henry  IV.. 
most  of  the  nobles  abandomjd  the  f.iiliug  cause  of  tlie 
Huguenots.  They,  liow  ver,  managed  to  sustain  two 
civil  wars  against  Louis  XIIL  in  the  following  century. 
The  iiistory  of  the  Frotestiut  Church  in  France  then 
ce.ased  to  have  any  political  bearing,  and  the  name  Hu¬ 
guenot  itself  soon  passed  out  of  ordinary  use.  See  Hist, 
of  the  Hise.  of  the.  H.  of  Prance.,  Baird  (N.  Y.,  1879). 

Iff  n.  [VT.hmjuenotisme.]  The  religion 

of  the  French  Huguenots. 

!ffffiirbiirtoii«  in  New  lor/v*,  a  ]t.-v.  of  Orleans  co. 
llill  4laU.  i^Script.)  .\  prophetess  in  the  reign  of  .Tosiali. 
Iffltll^,  n.  [A. 3.  hulc,  a  den,  cabin  ;  D.  hulks  a  kind  ot 
ship;  M.  H.  Oer.  holchfs  from  Gr.  holkas,  a  ship  of  bur¬ 
den.  from  helkos  to  draw  ]  The  body  of  an  old  vessel, 
unfit  for  further  service  at  sea;  as,  a  battered  hulk. 
See  Hull.  —  Any  thing  bulky  or  unwieldy;  — in  Scot¬ 
land,  applied  to  a  man. 

•'  Harry  Monmouth's  hulk.  Sir  John,  is  prisoner."  —  Shaks. 

(Mining.)  In  Cornwall,  England,  an  old  excavated 
working. 

Sieer  hulk.  (Naval.)  An  old  vessel  of  war,  usually  a 
74-gunship,  razeed  or  cut  down  to  the  lower  aii»l  fitted 
up  with  a  pair  of  sheers,  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  out 
and  replacing  the  lower  masts  of  ships  rtttingout  for  sea. 

The  hulks.  In  England,  the  name  given  to  woni-out 
or  dismasted  ships,  formerly  used  as  floating  prisons. 

— 11.  a.  To  eviscerate ;  to  take  out  the  entrails  of;  to  gut ; 
as,  to  hulk  a  rabbit. 

Iff  ulk'y.  a.  Bulky :  clumsy :  unwieldy ;  as,  a  big  bulky 
fell  iw.  (Used  as  provincial  English.) 

Hull,  n.  [A  S.  hul;  Qer.  hillle.s  a  covering;  AV.  hul, 
hulian;  Sansk. /iw/,  to  cover.]  'I'he  husk,  integument, 
or  outer  covering  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  grain,  nuts, 
Ac. ;  a  pod. 

(Naut.)  The  frame  or  body  of  a  ship  or  otlier  vessel, 
exclmling  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  all  running  and  stand¬ 
ing  gear  and  rigging.  (When  dismantled,  as  being  un¬ 
fit  for  further  service,  it  is  callgd  a  hulks  q.  v.) 

*'  Dead  id  Iheir  huU$  our  deadly  bullets  light.'*  —  Dryden. 

Hull  down.  (A’atiL)  The  position  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
whose  hull  is  below  the  horizon,  while  her  upper  masts 
are  visible  to  a  distant  observer. —  To  He  adiulls  to  lie 
as  a  ship  when  not  under  sail,  and  wirli  helm  lashed 
a-iee  — To  stnke  a-huU,  to  take  in  sail  during  lieavy 
weather,  and  lash  tlie  helm  a-lee;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

_ V.  a.  To  husk ;  to  strip  off  the  outer  covering,  skin,  or 

other  integument;  as,  to  hull  peas. — To  pierce  the  hull 
of  a  sliip  with  a  cannon-shot,  or  with  a  broadside  from 
heavy  guns;  as,  we  hulled  lier  under  the  water-line. 

_ V.  n.  To  float,  or  drive  to  and  fro  on  the  water,  like  a 

ship  without  sails  or  rudder. 

“  He  looked,  and  aaw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood.”  —  Milton. 
IffulK  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  States  service,  b. 
in  Derby,  Conn.,  1775.  He  distinguished  liiniself  during 
the  war  with  Tripoli,  1802—5,  but  is  chiefly  recorded  for 
his  gallant  conduct  at  the  opening  of  the  war  between 
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the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  e.specially.  July, 
1812,  the  capture  of  the  English  frigate,  the  HuerrUrt, 
which  surrendered  after  having  lost  all  its  masts  and  79 
men  killed  and  wounded.  '  //.  was  ilieii  in  command  ol 
the  frigate  Conslitutton.  D.  in  Fhiladelpliia,  1843. 

Ifflill*  ^  river  of  England  in  Yorkshire,  rising  among 
the  E.  Wolds,  and  alter  a  3.  course  of  30  m.  failing  into 
the  Humber,  at  Hull. 

ffl  nil*  a  seaport-towii  of  England,  in  Yorkshire.  36  m. 
3.E.  of  York,  and  150  m.  N.  ol  London,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Hull  and  Humber,  li.  has  magnificent  docks, 
and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
of  tlie  midland  counties,  with  all  of  which  it  is  in  direct 
communication,  by  means  of  railroad,  river,  or  canal. 
Many  shipbuilding  yards  arc  in  operaiioii  here,  and  the 
chief  manufactures  are  those  principally  to  whicli  a 
flourishing  port  gives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain, 
cliaiu-canles,  machinery,  Ac.  Many  nulls  ot  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on,  as  well  as  chemical  factories, 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  bugar-refineries.  Immense 
commercial  iutercour»o  exists  between  //.  and  the 
countries  of  N.  Europe.  Fop.  121,892. 

Iff  till,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Ottawa,  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  opposite  Upper  Bytowii. 
ffffiill,  in  Massachusetts^  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fi)  mouth  CO.,  about  9  m.  S.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  about  '285. 

Iffllll,  in  HTicoMSin,  a  township  of  Portage  co.;  pop.\ 
about  22J. 

Illliror,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hulls  ;  particular¬ 
ly,  an  agricultural  implement  for  hulling  or  husking 
corn. 

Iff  n.  A  jiastime  of  children. 

IffulPj^  in  Neiv  York, Si  F.  O.  of  Dutchess  co. 

Iffliriy,  a.  Having  hulls,  husks,  or  pods;  siliquose; 
cutic4ilar. 

fflullll<‘$ivillO«  (homz'vil^  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Bucks  CO.,  about  20  ni.  N  E.  <,»f  Fhiladelpliia. 
ffIii'loi«4t,  n.  3ame  as  Hvloist,  q.  e. 

Iffulotli'eiKiii,  n.  Same  as  llYLOTriElSM,  q.  v. 

Ifftil  loil^iii  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  ol  Alleghany 
CO.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Fittslmrgh. 
ffffiiPver,  n.  [0  Eug.  hulfere.\  The  Holly,  Ilex  aquifo- 
lium.  —  See  Ilex. 

Hum,  v.n.  [Ger.  hummen,  allied  to  summ#»7i.  to  hum  as 
bees;  Gr.  bombos,  a  humming;  formed  from  the  sound.] 
To  utter  a  sound  like  tliat  of  bees  ;  to  buzz;  to  make  a 
dull,  protracted,  nasal  sound;  to  drone;  to  make  a  mur¬ 
murous  noise  ;  as,  the  humming  of  a  top. 

— To  pause  in  speaking,  and  make  an  audible  noise,  like 
the  humming  of  bees;  to  make  a  drawling,  lUisal  utter¬ 
ance,  whether  from  embarrassment  or  allectiou;  us,  to 
hum  and  haw.  —  See  Haw. 

I  .  .  .  never  hummd  and  haw'd  sedition."  — [Tudihrat. 

— To  make  an  inarticulate,  buzzing  sound;  to  drone;  to 
mumble;  to  utter  in  a  sing-song  tone  of  voice. 

‘‘  To  bite  hU  lip,  and  hum  at  good  Comluius,  much  uuheart.s  me.” 

ishaks. 

—To  make  a  dull,  heavy,  deep  noise,  like  a  drone. 

“  Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep.”— Pope. 

— ti.  a.  To  sing  in  a  low  vidce,  or  in  a  inurmurniu  tone; 

to  sing  or  utter  inarticulately  ;  as,  to  huoi  nu  air. 

— To  applautl  or  greet  with  a  murmuring  noise;  to  receive 
a  buzz  of  approbation. —  To  cjyole;  to  dupe,  by  a  ])lau- 
siblo  tone  of  voice  ;  to  flatter  by  southing  words.  (Col¬ 
loquially  used.) 

— n.  The  noise  made  hy  bees  or  insects  during  flight ;  the 
souml  given  forth  hy  a  revolving  top,  or  wliirling-whoel, 
Ac.;  a  murmur;  abuzz;  a  drotilng  sound. 

“  The  shard-borne  beetle  with  liis  drowsy  hHtns.‘'^Shaks. 

—  Any  inarticulate,  or  iiinrmurous  and  buzzing  sound;  as, 
(1.)  A  low,  Confused  sound,  as  of  crowds  at  a  distance. 
(2.)  A  low,  inarticulate  souml,  uttered  by  a  speaker  in  a 
pause  of  hesitation  or  emharrassment.  “7/Mat  ami  ha 
will  not  do  the  business.”  (/)ry^/^•«.)  (3.)  A  subdued 

expression  of  applause;  a  buzz  or  murmured  ullerauce 
of  upprubation. 

•'  Ye  hear  a  Aam  in  the  right  place."— S’pecMfor. 

— A  hoax  ;  a  deception;  an  imposition;  a  bam. 

Iffitiii*  inierj.  A  hem  ;  liem  :  a  souml  given  with  a  pause, 
implying  hesitation,  doubt,  eiiibarraasmeut,  or  deliber¬ 
ation. 

"Hum!  I  guess  at  it."'— 5/<aAa. 

Iffii'iimn^  a.  [Fr.  humain.:  Lat.  humanus,  from  homo, 
a  man,  a  human  being.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Bflonging 
to  man.  or  mankind  ;  having  the  faculties,  qualities,  or 
attributes  of  a  man  ;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
the  race  of  man ;  as,  human  nature,  human  life,  a  human 
voice. 

“  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine." — Pope. 

— n.  A  human  being:  a  creature  of  mankind,  (r.) 
fffflliimno'*  a.  [Fr. /#Mma»7J ;  Lat.  A?ti/mMW.’<.]  Having 
the  feelings  or  dispositions  proper  to  man:  ptissessing 
and  exliihiting  tenderness  ami  compassion;  kind;  be¬ 
nevolent;  pitiful;  compassionate;  merciful;  inclined 
to  treat  the  brute  creation  with  kindness;  —  opposed  to 
O'uel. 

Hiiiiiano'ly,  In  a  humane  manner;  kindly; 

tenderly;  conipassionutely ;  benevolently;  as,  he  was 
treated  humanely. 

Humane'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  humane; 

humanity;  tenderness;  compassion, 
ffffmiiaii'ios, w- The  science  of  human  nature; 
the  doctrine  of  humanity. 

lliiliiaii'ify,  r.  a.  [Lat.  humanuSshnmnu,  nnA  facere, 
to  make.]  To  make  human;  to  endue  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  human  nature;  to  incarnate.  (R.) 
Iffii'maiiit^t,  n.  A  student  of  humanity.  —  P'dite 
literature,  (5c/^s-Ze(ire5;)  — used  in  some  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  universities. 
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— One  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Iliiiiiaiiita'riaii,  M.  [Fr. //u/MMMifairs.j  A  term  some¬ 
times  applied  to  those  who  deny  the  divinity  ot  C  hrist.  and 
assert  Him  to  have  heeii  mere  man.  The  term,  howi’ver, 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon, 
ami  iu  general  to  lito^ewllo  look  to  the  perfectihility  of 
human  nature  as  their  great  moral  ami  social  dogma, 
and  ignore  altugellier  the  dependence  of  man  upon  super¬ 
natural  aid,  believing  in  the  nll-sntticieiKy  of  his  own 
innate  powers.  —  See  SoilMAN,  Uniiakian. 

— a.  Rel.itiug  or  belonging  to  humanitarians,  or  to  the 
doctrines  held  by  them. 

ffffuiiiatiita'riaiiisiii,  72.  The  doctrines  advanced  by 
the  humanitarians. 

Hiiiliaii  ity,  n.  [Fr.  hnmnniU;  Lat.  humanitas,  from 
humanus,  human.]  The  iieculiar  nature  or  imlividiiality 
of  man  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  other  beings; 
state  or  quality  of  being  huiiiau,  or  of  the  race  of  man¬ 
kind. —  The  human  race;  the  collective  body  of  iima- 
kind. 

“A  suffering,  sad  humanity  t  "  —  Longfellow. 

— The  kind  feelings,  dispositions,  and  s^’mpathies  of  man, 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of 
animals. — Quality  of  being  humane;  kindness;  benevo¬ 
lence;  compassion;  exercise  of  philanthropy;  acts  of 
tenderness  and  charity. 

“  How  few,  like  thee,  enquire  the  wretched  out, 

Aud  court  the  othuei  of  soft  humunity  1  “  —  Rowe. 

— Liberal  education,  or  mental  education  ;  training  and 
polishing  of  tlie  faculties  given  to  man;  teaching  in 
classical  stmlies,  and  polite  literature. 

— pi.  The  branches  of  elegant  learning  or  polite  literature, 
including  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics. 

ffliiiiianiza'tioii,  n.  Act  of  humunizing,  or  render¬ 
ing  human. 

Hii'iliailize,  V.  a.  [Fr. /mmM7itVr.]  To  make  liuman  ; 
to  civilize;  to  render  humane;  to  subdue  or  eradiiaitu 
barbarous  dispositions  in,  and  convert  to  susceptibility 
of  kind  leelings  and  benevolent  actions. 

“  My  tears  shall  flow  to  Aumunt^re  the  fliuts.”—  H'otton. 

— V.  n.  To  become  human  ;  to  be  made  humane  or  more 
luimane;  to  become  civilized,  improved,  or  made  more 
excellent. 

Iffii'iitaiiizer,  n.  One  wlio  humanizes  or  remUrs 
humane. 

Hu  iiiaiikiixK  72.  Mankind;  the  race  of  man;  the 
human  species  of  beings. 

"  This  is  the  porcelaitt  clay  of  Auin'iaAind.”  —  Dryden. 

llii'inailly^  adv.  In  a  human  manner;  after  the 
manner  ot  mankind;  according  to  the  notions,  opinions, 
power,  or  knuwleilge  of  men. 

Iffii'inaiiMvi  lie,  in  Miss(niri,\\  post-village  of  Folk  co., 
abt.  110  III  S.W.  of  Jeftersuii  City. 

IIuHiatioii,  (/iM-wid's/MM?,)  71.  [Lat.  AMhiafto.]  Inter¬ 
ment;  act  of  iuhumatiiig  or  burying.  (R.) 

Hliiu'ber,  [Lat.  Ahu.s,]  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
England,  dividing  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Ouse,  Ayr,  Dun,  and  Trent,  and  falls  alter 
a  course  of  ni.  into  tlie  Geniiaii  Oi'eaii 
ffluiii'ber,  a  river  of  Newfoumllaiid,  enters  th?  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  through  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Length, 
abt.  150  III. 

lffiiiii'-l>ir<l,  n.  (7moI.)  The  IIumming-bird, q.  v. 
Iffiiinblo,  (uvi'bl,)  a.  [Fr,frum  Lat.  humilis  —  humus, 
earth,  the  groumi.]  Near  the  ground;  not  high  or 
lofty;  low;  mean;  poor;  iiHignificaut ;  unpretending; 
us,  a  humble,  dwelling,  humble  fare. 

♦‘From  humbU  Port  to  imperial  Tokay."  —  Townley. 

— Lowly;  modest;  meek;  submissive:  not  proud,  arro¬ 
gant  or  assuming;  iliflideiit;  without self-surticiency  or 
undue  aspirations  or  preten.^ions. 

“  A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humhlt,  tranquil  spirit."  —  Dtkker. 

To  eat  humble  pie,  to  take  up  with  humble  fare;  to  be 
reduced  to  a  mean  diet;  —  hence,  to  endure  dispraise, 
mortification,  or  abasement ;  to  swallow  an  insult  or  en¬ 
dure  an  injury  without  reseiitineiit ;  to  appear  meanly; 
to  act  cowardly.  {Said  to  have  originated  Iroma  foniwr 
custom  of  eating  of  a  pie  made  from  the  humbles  (en¬ 
trails)  of  a  deer.) 

_ t’.  a.  To  bring  down  from  an  elevated  or  high  state; 

to  abase;  to  lower;  to  depress;  to  degrade;  to  reduce 
from  poweror  importance  to  lowliness  or  insignificance. 
“  The  executioner  falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 

But  first  begs  pardou.”  —  Shaks. 

—To  make  humbly  or  lowly  in  niiiui  ;  to  abase  or  cut 
(low'll  the  pride  of:  to  make  to  coiuiesceud;  to  make 
meek  aud  subinissive  ;  to  mortify  or  make  ashamed. 

“  Fortune  not  much  of  Aum&hn^  we  can  boast." —Poj)e. 
Iffuin'blo-bee,  71.  (Zool.)  SeeApiP-E. 
Iffiim'blc-oow,  n.  A  cow  without  horns. 
ffffuin'blC‘-liioilthOtl,a.  Mild;  meek;  staid;  demure. 
“  You  are  meek  and  humble-mouthed,  but  your  heart  is 
cramni'd  with  arroganoy."— SAuAe. 

Ilum'bleiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  humble 
or  lowly;  humility;  meekness;  diffidence. 

“A  grain  of  glory,  mixed  with  humbleness, 

Cures  both  a  fever  aud  lethargieuess.”  —  Herbert. 
ffffmn'ble-plaiit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  .Mimosa. 
Iffiiiti'bler,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  humbles  or 
mortifies. 

ffffiiiu'blOM,  (also  written  Umblks,)  71.  p/.  (Venery.)  The 
entrails  of  a  deer. 

Iliiiii'bly,  arh’.  In  an  humble  manner ;  meekly;  sub- 
mis.sively;  witli  modest  humility ;  lowly;  as, 1  humbly 
ask  your  pardon. 

“They  .  .  .  come  Aumiiy  as  they  used  to  creep  to  holy  altars.”5Aak». 
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Hiiin'boldt,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von,  thei 
greatest  naturaliat  of  his  time,  B.  at  Berlin,  1769,  the 
same  year  tliat  gave  birth  to  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  anJ  many  other  distinguislied  persons.  He 
was  educated  at  Frankfort-on*tlie-Oder,  Biittingen,  at 
Hamburg,  and  at  the  mining  school  of  Kreil*erg.  Fmin 
the  earliest  period  lie  evinced  a  faculty  fur  plij>ical  in¬ 
quiry,  which  he  asMiluoualy  cuDivate<l  by  tljc  study  of 
chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  galvanism.  At  Gottin¬ 
gen  he  became  aciiuaintcd  with  George  Forster,  to 
w’hose  Delimati  m  of  the  Sftuth-iSe^i  JaUtnds  he  attributes 
the  earliest  excitement  of  his  desire  to  visit  tin*  tropics, 
and  in  company  witii  \vhom  he  made  his  first  tour.  In 
1790  he  accompanieil  Forster  in  a  lour  Ihroiigh  the 
llbine  districts  and  Hollainl,  and  afterwards  visiteil 
Kugland  with  him.  Hi.s  scientific  observations  made  in 
Germany  were  afterwards  published  in  1790,  under  the 
title  of  Mirif'ralnjicdl  (^nsiderations  on  Certain  Jiasultic 
Fartnationx  on  the  Jihine.  His  intention  being  to  seek 
employment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Prussian  king¬ 
dom.  he  subseijnently  went  to  Hamburg  to  study  book- 
koepiugand  tlie  otlier  forms  of  commercial  knowleilge, 
ami  afterwarils  studied  in  the  mining  academy  of  the 
eminent  Werner,  at  Freiberg.  In  1792  he  obtained  the 
postof  mining  superinteiulont  in  tlie  works  of  liayreuth, 
in  which  situation  he  remained  till  the  year  1795,  dur¬ 
ing  wliich  time  he  wrote  many  scientific  articles  for  llie 
German  periodicals,  and  published  a  botanical  work  in 


Fig.  1328.  —  Alexander  von  hu.mboldt. 

Latin,  called  Specimens  of  the  Flora  of  Freiberg.  Soon 
after  the  production  of  this  work  he  resigned  his  post  as 
mining  superintemlent,  having  determined  to  explore 
tliose  parts  of  the  worbi  which  had  been  nuvi.sited  by 
travellers.  “I  had,  from  my  earliest  youtli,"  he  say.s, 
felt  a  burning  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lan<ls  unex- 
ploret!  hy  Europeans.”  The  distnrheil  state  of  the 
continent  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  wars  consequent  on 
the  French  revidutiim.  prevented  him  from  executing 
Ills  design  for  about  two  years,  «luring  which  time  he 
resided  at  Jena,  and  became  acijuainted  with  Gbtho  and 
Schiller,  and  occupied  liimself  with  the  compo.Mtion  and 
publication  of  Jnre.stigationx  on  the.  Mnsrte.x  and  Nerve- 
fbrex,  with  Conjecture.s  on  the  Chemical  Process  of  Life, 
ami  On  Snbferranean  Gases,  —  two  small  works  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  natural  philo.sopher.  A 
short  visit  to  Italy  was  made  in  179.^  and  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Pans,  with  the  view  of  accompanying 
the  expedition  about  to  bo  ilispatched  from  that  city 
to  Egypt.  The  exp«aiitiou  wa.s  ahamloned;  hut  Hum¬ 
boldt  made  the  acqiiaiiitanco  of  Buiiplaud,  wlio  was  to 
have  been  tlie  naturalist  of  the  journey,  ami  tlie  two 
learned  men  re.solveil  to  undertake  a  great  enterprise 
together.  Tludr  first  idea  was  to  explore  .Northern  Af¬ 
rica:  hnt,  being  prevented  by  the  Englisli  cruisers  in 
the  .Mediterranean,  they  landed  in  Spain,  and  obtained 
])ermis.si«)n  from  the  government  to  travel  in  tlie  Span¬ 
ish  pos.ses.sions  of  South  America.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1799,  the  two  traveller.^  embarked  at  Corunna, 
and.  eluding  the  English  cruisers  watching  tlie  port, 
reached  Toneriffe,  where  they  ascended  the  jieak  and 
collected  some  valuable  scientific  data.  Goingoii  boanl 
their  vessel  again,  they  sailed  for  Cumana.  in  Soutli 
America,  which  wag  reacheil  in  July.  Humboldt  and 
his  companion  now  proceeded  to  explore  the  great  South 
American  continent,  and  to  collect  a  body  of  scientific 
information,  during  five  years  of  adventurous  research, 
hitlierto  unparalleled.  For  66  ilays  lie  navigated,  in  an 
Imliiui  canoe,  the  Orinoco,  the  Uio  Negro,  and  the, 
Atabupo,  discovering  the  connection  between  tlie  Ori¬ 
noco  and  the  .\mazon.  The  botany,  mineralogy,  geology, 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  and  tlie  habits  of 
the  natives,  were  all  ohserveil  ami  noted  during  this 
great  journey.  He  now  returneil  to  the  coast  and  em¬ 
barked  for  Ilavana,  where  lie  sojourned  for  some  time. 
Returning  to  South  America  in  1801,  he  travelled 
southward  till  he  reached  Lima,  crossing  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  and  Amies  five  times  during  the  journey.  In  June, 
1802,  he  ascended  Chimborazo  to  an  elevation  of  19,300 
feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  ever  attained  by 
a  human  being.  In  December,  1802,  he  embarked  for 
Guayaquil,  and  in  the  Ajiril  following  reached  Mexico, 
in  exploring  which  and  the  ailjoining  countries  he  spent 
a  j'ear.  Wishing  to  complete  liis  scientific  observations  ! 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  once  more  set  sail  for  Havana,] 
in  IbOL  A  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  a  short  stay  in  I 


Wasliington  and  Pliiladelphia  succeeded,  after  which  he 
quitted  America  for  France,  and  ai  rived  at  Bordeaux  iii 
August,  18UU  He  spent  nine  months  in  Paris  arranging 
his  notes,  and  assisting  Gay-Lussac  in  making  some  ex- 
p«'riment.s  relative  to  the  chemical  compu.*-ition  of  tlie 
atmosphere.  Atter  spending  a  short  time  in  Italy  and 
at  Berlin,  where  he  obtained  peiini.ssion  from  the  king 
to  take  up  his  residence  iii  the  French  capital  while  his 
works  wiTe  being  printed,  he  returned  to  Paris.  In 
1807  appeared  tlie  first  of  a  large  number  of  volumes, 
all  published  underthegeneral  title  of  'I'rave.ls  of  Ham- 
hotdt  and  Bonjtland  in  the  Interior  tf  America  between 
yeurs  1799-1801.  In  this  magnificent  umlertuking, 
composed  jiai  tly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Freiicli,  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Oetmans  for  tlie  astrom)niical,  Arago  ami  Gay- 
Lussac  lor  the  clietiiical  and  inetc'undugical,  Cuvier  for 
the  zoological,  and  Klajirolh  lor  Ihe  niineraiogical  di¬ 
visions.  It  was  mainly  divideil  into  six  great  sections, 
which  again  were  subdiviiled  into  many  mure,  the  bo¬ 
tanical  portion  alone  consisting  of  »wenty  volumes, 
embellished  with  1.200  plates.  He  spent  a  portion  td 
llie  years  1S27-28  at  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  king  of  Prussia;  in  1S29  he,  at  the  express 
desire,  and  at  the  sole  expense,  of  theemjieror  Nicholas, 
set  out  with  Kose  and  Khrenherg  to  explore  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Russia,  ami  in  nine  im-nths  travelled,  be¬ 
tween  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Chinese  trontier,  over  a 
distance  of  2,320  geographical  miles.  The  results  of 
tliis  expedition  were  published  by  him  at  Paris  in  1813, 
under  the  title  of.  Central  Asia  ;  liesearches  on  Us  Mowt- 
tain-chains  and  Climatology.  Between  tlie  years  1830 
ami  1S18.  although  lie  desired  to  keepalo«pf  from  poli¬ 
tics,  he  was  intrusleil  by  llie  king  of  Prus>ia  witli  sev¬ 
eral  diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  l.ouis  Philippe. 
In  1-848  he  went  to  reside  near  the  king  of  Prussia, 
whose  court  he  ornamented  till  his  deatli.  In  ^815  he 
commenced  his  great  work  Kosmos,or  a  Physical 
scription  of  the  I’niverse,  which  was  concluded  iu  1861, 
and  wliich  lias  become  exceedingly  popular  in  an  Kng- 
li.sh  translation.  He  was  a  member  of  almost  every 
scientific,  body  in  the  world  ;  au  associate  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  Berlin;  was  decorated 
with  many  orders,  ami  was  a  grand  ofiieer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor.  By  the  labors  of  liis  long  and  valu¬ 
able  life  he  earned  tlie  title  of  creator  of  the  science  of 
comparative  geography,  and  reviver  of  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  loldition  to  tho.se  already  quoted, 
a  few  of  his  most  important  works  may  bo  givm: 
Essay  on  ihe  Ciiemical  Analysis  of  the  Atmosphere ;  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Sature  ;  Essay  on  Electrical  Fishes;  Essay  on 
the  Geography  of  J^iants  ;  Causes  of  the  Difference,  in 
Temperature  of  various  por(io7is  of  the  Eirih's  Surface  ; 
Fragments  of  Asiatic  Geology  and  Clhnatology  ;  and 
The.  Ih'ogress  of  Nautical  Astronomy  during  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  SixteeiUh  Centuries.  D.  1869.  A  scu'iitific 
memoir  of  this  illustrious  man,  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Ave  Salle- 
ment  of  Ltibeck,  and  W.  Forster,  director  of  the  Berlin 
observatory,  is  announced  to  appear  in  1870. 

lliiai'boUlt,  C\RL  NViluelm,  Barou  von,  a  distin¬ 
guished  ])hilologist.  classical  critic, and  diplomatist,  was 
elder  brother  of  the  above;  with  whom  lie  juirsued  an 
educational  career  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and 
Jena.  NVhen  very  young,  he  wrote  many  essays  on  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers;  but  liis  first  work  of 
cunsPMjneiice  w’as  a  critical  e.ssay  on  Gotlie’s  “  Hermann  ; 
and  Dorothea.”  In  1802  he  was  nominated  to  the  jtost 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome;  resigning  tliis  in 
180\  he  became  head  of  tlie  dejiartineiit  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  which  he  quitted  to  retire  into  private  life, 
two  years  afterwards.  In  1812  he  became  I*russian  am¬ 
bassador  at  tlie  court  of  Vienna;  rejiresented  bis  coun¬ 
try  at  the  conference  of  Prague,  in  181->;  and  signed, 
with  llardenberg,  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  1819  he  was 
recalled  from  England,  where  lie  was  nmha.ssador,  to 
Berlin,  to  a.'isumo  tlie  functions  of  minister  and  privy 
councillor;  but  not  agreeing  with  liis  sovereign  as  to  Ids 
retr«>grade  jtoUcy.  he  temlered  Ids  resignation,  and  once 
more  sought  a  retired  life.  He  now  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  classical  and  semi-civili/.ed  languages 
and  comparative  grammar,  varying  these  pursuits  with 
critical  essays  on  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  piddisiied  a  small  nuinlier  of  poems,  but,  on  the 
a<lvice  of  ^chiUer,  he  abandoned  creative  for  critical 
authorship,  lor  which  Id.s  mind  was  more  fitted.  He 
wrote  critical  essays  on  Sanskrit  poetry,  and  on  M*olf  s 
edition  of  Homer's  ‘‘Odyssey;”  published  .Ju 
nation  of  the  Basque  Language,  and  a  treatise  on  tlie 
Celts  and  Iberians;  bi'sitlog  a  very  large  number  of 
smaller  works  on  classical  literature  and  on  speculative 
pliysiology.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  occupied 
with  the  study  of  the  Malay  and  American  languages  ; 
but  failing  liealth  caused  him  to  abandon  the  American 
ill  order  that  he  might  conclude  his  researches  in  the 
Malay  tongue.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  hailalmo.vt 
completed  liis  task,  and  his  work  was  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  hy  Dr.  Bu.schmann,  in  1836.  D.  1835. 

in  California,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
tlie  Pacific  Ocean  :  area,  abt.  2,880  sq.  m.  Eiver.i.  Eel, 
Elk,  Mad,  and  Mattole  rivers.  Surface,  diversified: 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  gypsum.  Cap.  Eureka. 
Pop.  abt.  6,500. 

lliiiii'Uolilt,  in  Illmois,  a  township  of  Cole  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.000. 

in  Iowa,  a  N.M’.  co. ;  area,  abt.  53S  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Des  Moines,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  generally  level;  .foiV, fertile.  Ctp.  Dakota.  7bp.l,810. 

—  A  po.st-village  and  townsliip  of  Humboldt  co.,  abt.  4  m. 
S.  of  Dakota:  pop.  of  township  388. 

In  Kansas,  a  post-village,  rap.  of  Allen 
CO.,  abt,  45  in.  NV.  of  Fort  Scott.  A  United  States  Land- 
Ofiice  is  located  here. 
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linm'boldt,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sher¬ 
burne  Co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  37  m.  N.W.  of 
St,  Anthony. 

Ulilli'bobit,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski  co., 
abt.  45  m.  S.  of  .lelferson  city, 
lltilii'boldt^  iu  Nevada.  Territory,  a  N.M'.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Oregon  Territory  ;  area,  abt.  U.85U  sip  m.  Fivers, 
Humboldt  and  Ov\yliee  rivers,  besides  numerons  lakes. 
Surface,  mountainous.  Soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min. 
Gobi,  silver,  ami  sulphur.  Cap.  Unionville. 

]f  iiiii^boldC,  in  Tennessee.,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
abt.  82  m  N.K.  of  Mempiiis. 

lIiiin'bol(lt«  iu  fEtiicousi//,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  735. 

— A  post-village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  city. 

lliini'boldt  Bay,  in  California,  tin  arm  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  in  Humboldt  co  ,  al»t.  270  m.  N.  of  Sun  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  is  om^  of  the  be>t  harbors  on  the  coast,  hav¬ 
ing  21  ft.  of  Water  on  the  bar. 

If lliu'bolilt  i’ity,  in  Nevada  Territory,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Humboldt  co.,  abt.  170  m.  N.N.E.  of  Carson  City; 
pop.  abt.  800. 

lliliu'bolcitilito,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Melilite,  q.  v., 
occurring  in  crystals  in  geodes,  in  lava  at  Mount  Somua, 
near  Najiles. 

IBuiii'boldtine,  71.  (Min.)  A  yellow  substance  found 
in  brown-coal  at  Koloseruk,  Bohemia,  and  Kettle  Point, 
Canada.  Sp.gr.  2'13  to  2'48.  (.'nmp.  O.xalic  acid  42‘1, 

protoxiilo  of  iron  42-1,  water  15'S.  When  insulated, 
it  I*ecomeg  negatively  electrified  by  friction. 

If  iim'bol<ltif o.  u.  [Min.)  Same  ns  D,\tolite.  7.  r. 
iiaisii'boldt  Buko,  in  Nevada  Territory,  w  lake  of 
Humboldt  CO.,  in  Lat.  40°  10'  N.,  Lon.  118^40'  W.  It 
covers  an  area  of  abt.  ISO  sq.  m.,  and  receives  Hum¬ 
boldt  River,  but  has  no  outlet. 
fSiisn'boldt  River,  or  Mart’s  River,  in  Nevada, 
rises  in  the  N.E.  jiart  of  the  territory,  and  flows  a  gen¬ 
eral  ^y.  nml  S-M'.  course  to  Humboldt  Lake, 
ff  iisn  boldt  River  Mouiifaiiis,  in  Nevada  Ter¬ 
ritory,  a  mountain  chain  of  Lander  co.,  running  N.  and 
S.  Iluml'oJdt  River  rises  on  tlu  ir  W.  slope. 

If  iiin'biigr,  71.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hoax  ;  a  trick 
of  deception  ;  an  imposition  plausibly  Cfintrived  ;  some¬ 
thing  devised  in  order  to  dupe,  mislead,  or  mock;  a 
piece  of  tiickery;  sham:  tomfoolery.  —  Trickishnes.g ; 
c.ijolery  with  a  view  to  deceive  or  mislead :  spirit  of  mis¬ 
chievous  imposition  :  deviltry.  —  A  trickster  ;  a  hoaxer  ; 
an  impo.stor:  a  charlatan;  a  jiretender;  and, sometimes 
a  fool.  (Colloquial.) 

— r.  a.  To  impose  on  ;  to  hoax;  to  trick;  to  deceive:  to 
mislead;  to  cajole;  —  in  short,  to  make  a  fool  of,  or  to 
cause  cue  to  feel  or  appear  ridiculous.  (Colloquially 
used.) 

lliini'bii;;'  City,  in  California,  a  mining  village  of 
Nevada  co. 

ff iiin'bug‘g‘or,  n.  One  who  humbugs  another  or 
others. 

ff iiiii'bn;C^ory«  n.  Art  of  humbug;  practice  of 
trickery  or  imposition. 

fluin'cirusn,  a.  [Icol.  humma,  to  hum,  ami  dranmr, 
a  drum.]  Dull;  stupiil;  trite;  dejected;  tedious;  as, 
“au  old,  humdrum  fellow.”  —  AddLon. 
flu  IIIO,  David,  a  celebrated  English  historian,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  b.  at  Kdinlairgh,  1711, 
He  W’as  designed  for  the  law,  but  liaving  no  inclination 
to  that  prof«\ssion,  he  became,  iu  1734,  cierk  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  mercantile  house  at  Bristol.  He  ilid  not,  however, 
continue  long  there;  for,  having  a  strong  jiropensity  to 
literature,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  stmly,  and 
for  the  sake  of  8eclu‘»iou  went  to  France,  where  he 
wrote  liis  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  juiblished  in  Lou¬ 
don  in  173^.  This  work,  however,  excited  no  interest, 
friendly  or  hostile,  on  its  first  appearance.  It  hobls  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  lucid, 
logical  development  of  the  sceptical  conclusions  that 
flow  from  the  philosophy  of  John  J^ocke.  II.'s  Essays, 


Fig.  1329.  —  david  home,  (after  Allan  Ramsay.) 


Moral,  PoUHcfil,  and  Literary,  appeared  in  1742  and 
1752,  and  were  favorably  received.  In  174.i  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  reside  with  the  young  marqui.s  of  .^nnandale, 
whose  state  of  mind  rendered  a  guardian  necessary. 
Here  he  spent  a  year;  meanwhile,  the  chair  of  mural 
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^hiIosoplly  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  having  be¬ 
come  vacant,  he  became  a  candidate,  but  failed.  In 
1746  he  became  Secretary  to  (Jenenil  St.Chfir,  wliom  lie 
accompanied  to  the  courts  of  Vieima  and  Turin.  In 
1752  appeared  at  Edinburgh  his  Iwfuiry  conctrning  l/ic 
Principles  o/  Jfom/s,  whicli  of  ail  his  writings  is  con- 
8id(Te<i  the  best.  In  1764  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  HUtory  of  England,  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  he  published 
The  yatural  History  of  Rrliginn,  w  hich  was  attacked 
by  Warburton  in  an  anonymous  tract,  a.scribed  at  the 
time  to  .Mr.  Hurd.  His  great  w  t>rk,  Thr  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  now  acquired  considerable  celebritv,  and  the 
author  pined  largely  by  its  popularity,  for  besides  the 
profits  it  brought  liim,  he  obtained  a  pension  through 
Lord  Bute.  In  1763  he  aocompanietl  the  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  from  wluwe  fashionable 
and  litei*;iry  cin  les  he  received  an  entliusiastic  welcome ; 
and  where,  in  1765,  he  remained  as  charge  d'affaires. 
The  year  following  he  returned  home,  accompanied  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  wliom  ho  behaved  with  great 
delicacy  and  generosity,  but  was  ill  requited  by  tlie 
morbid  sensitiveness  and  .suspichtu 'ness  which  tlie 
** pfiilosoplier  of  tieneva”  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
against  his  friend  and  lienefactor.  He  became  under- 
secretary  of  State  in  1767.  In  1769  be  reinrned  to  his 
native  country  on  an  independent  income  of  £l,U00  per 
annum,  and  d.  1776. 

Ifiiiuo,  ill  Michigan,  a  township  of  Huron  co. ;  pop. 
about  300. 

II  llilio*  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Alleghany  co.,  alamt  12  m.  N.W.  of  Angelica;  pep.  of 
tow'nsln'p  about  3,500. 

11  liiii6C'f  ATlt«  n.  [Fr.,  from  humecto,  humectans. 
to  wet.]  {Mrd.)  Applie<l  ti»  medicines  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  softening  by  making  the  solids  of  the 
boily  moist. 

Hiiiiiec'tate,  r.  o.  Tow’et;  to  moisten,  (r.) 

lIilinectH'tioii,  n.  [Fr.J  The  act  of  wetting:  moist¬ 
ening.  (R.) 

II  u'liiefy,  v.a.  [From  Lat.  huniiduf,  moist,  and yhcio, 
to  make.]  To  make  moUt ;  to  soften  with  water,  (u.) 

llii'iiieral.  a.  \Vt.  humeral,  from  Lat. the 
shoulder.]  That  belongs  to  the  humerus  or  shoulder. 

H.  Artery.  (Ajiat.)  Tlie  axillary  artery,  having 
passed  the  tendon  of  th3  great  pectoral  muscle,  clianges 
its  name  to  the  bracliial  or  humeral  arl<  ry,  which  name 
it  retain.s  in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the  beud,  where 
it  divides  into  tlie  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

lltiinerpoor*  {hoo'mn’por,)  a  district  of  Illndost-nn, 
in  the  -N.W.  province's,  extending  from  Lat.  24*^  to  27*^ 
N.,  Lon.  71®  to  74°  '20'  E.  Mann/.  Cotton,  paper,  and 
sugar-refining.  Prod.  Corn,  sugar.  Cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  country  is  mostly  level.  ]*>p.  330,000.  —  Its  cap.,  of 
the  same  name,  is  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Jumna,  150 
m.  N.N.W,  of  Agra  ;  pop.  17,100. 

llu'merii^.  n.  fLat.J  (.fi/mf.)  Tlie  bone  of  the  arm. 
It  constitutes  the  first  of  the  radiated  system  of  bones 
of  the  anterior  extremity  in  vertebrated  animals,  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  scapula. 

II 11  111 'll  II  111.  n.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse,  Indian  cloth 
made  of  cotton.  —  Craig. 

Ilii'iiiic  Aciil.  n.  [From  Lat.  humus,  the  ground.] 
(0>m.)  An  aci<l  obtained  frtuu  liiiiiius,  by  treating  it 
with  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  caustic  pota8s.i  and 
adding  an  acid.  Tlio  H.  A.  is  precipit.ited  a.s  a  fiocculent 
brown  substance  but  slightly  soluble  in  w'ater.  Farm. 
C4ol  IjoOjo. 

II  ll'llllll«  a.  ITr.  humide  ;  Lat.  humidus,  from  humen.  to 
be  moist  or  damp. I  Moi.st ;  damp;  cotitainiug  sensible 
moisturo;  somewhat  wet  or  w.iiery. 

Iliiiiiiil'itj',  n.  [Vr.  humiditc.]  Moisture:  dampness; 
a  moderate  degree  of  wetness  ;  moisture  in  the  loini  of 
visible  vapor,  or  perceptible  in  the  air. 

IIii  niiilly.  adc.  In  a  humid  manner. 

II  ii'iiiiiliiemi^,  n.  Humidity. 

llii'iiiiruse.  a.  fl>at.  humifasus,  from  humus,  tlio 
ground,  and  /undo,  I  ponr  or  spread  out.]  {Bot.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground :  procumlient. 

Iliiniiriate,  v.  a.  [I^t.  hnmilio,  humihatus.  from  hii- 
mills,  humble.]  To  abase:  to  humble;  to  lower  in  con¬ 
dition  :  to  depress;  to  mortify. 

Hiiiiiil'iat iii^.  p.  a.  Humbling;  depressing;  abat 
ing  pride;  reilucing  self-confidence  ;  mortifying. 

Hiiiiiilia'tioii.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hnmiliatio.]  Act 
of  humbling :  state  of  being  hnmbU'd :  descent  from  an 
elevated  sbite  or  rank  to  one  that  is  low  or  linmble  ;  act 
of  abasing  pride.  —  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  lowli¬ 
ness  of  mind,  meekness,  penitence,  and  sulnnission  ; 
abasement  of  pride;  mortification ;  ilepression  ;  dejection, 

IIiiiiiirity«  n.  [Fr.  humiliU ;  Lat.  humilitas,  from 
humiiis,  humble,  low.]  Humbleness  of  mind  :  a  modest 
estimate  of  one's  own  worth  ;  low  line.sa  of  iniinl ;  a  deep 
sense  of  one's  own  uii  worthiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Illl'lllin,  n.  (Chf.m.)  A  black  substance  found  in  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  and  obtained  also  by  boiling  sugar 
with  sulphuric  hcmL  Form.  C40H15O15. 

Illliiliria'ccir,  n.  pL  (Jht.)  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Ericales.  Hi  so.  Polypetiilous  flowers,  p(*rfect 

monadelphous  stamens,  and  2-celled  anthers  with  a 
long  membranous  connective.  —  They  are  tn-es,  or 
shrubs,  with  a  balsamic  juice.  Their  leaves  are  alter¬ 
nate,  simple,  coriaceous,  and  exstipulate.  Tlic  calyx  is 
5-parted  and  imbricated.  The  petals  are  also  )m)>ri- 
cated,  and  5  in  number.  There  are  20  or  more  stamens. 
The  ovary,  which  is  superior,  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  disc  ;  it  is  5-ceIled.  and  has  1  or  2  suspended  ovules  in 
ejich  cell,  a  simple  style,  and  5-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
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h.is  a  narrow  cnibrjo,  Ij  inj;  in  Hosliy  allmmon.  From  '  Iliimpliroys,  (nm'frers,)  in  Trvnrsffr.  a  X.W.  co¬ 
llie  iiiclwd  stem  ot  li.e  .pe.ies  Humnium  Jloribunn,,,,.  arta,  lU.out  400  mj.  m.  Jiivn-t.  Teimcss.e  and  Duck 
a  .yellow  liquid,  called  lialsaiii  ol  uiiiii  i,  is  oblaiiud  ;  rivers,  besides  iiiaiiy  sniallcr  streaiiis.  .'iurfacf  utidii- 
tliis  IS  said  to  resemble  cojiaiba  and  balsam  of  I'ei  ii  in  l.iliii>r;  lertile.  Cap.  W  iivei  ly.  /bi).  iiliout  10  000. 
Its  properties.  Ollier  species  are  said  to  yield  iiseliil  lliiiirpJirpyMvillr.  in  Cmnmirut.n  villacecfNew 
balsamic  lii|iiids.  Jlie  order  loiisists  ot  3  genera  and  I  Haven  co.,  uoout  13  ui.  X.W  .  ol  New  Haven  ;  rxp.  about 
18  epecK'S,  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  I  1,600.  ^  ^ 

n.  (.I/in.)  A  colorless,  or  sometimes  yellow,  Hu, n|»lir<-j  svill<>,  in  Arte  Ibr/.-,  a  post-office  of 
miiieial  occurring  in  small,  lianspareiit,  lirilliaiit  crys-i  Colniiibia  ■  o. 

nrldoiideTl!!a.  “■  <>  post-office  of 


protoxide  of  iron  2*4.  nlagm•^ia  60  08,  fluorine  3*47.  It 
is  H  variety  of  Cnondroilitt,  (j.  v. 
llliliriliel,  r.  a.  To  Separate,  as  (he  avvns  of  barley 
from  the  kernel. 

Johann  Nkpomuk,  {honm'mel,)  a  German 
coiiipt*ser  and  pianist,  li.  at  Presburg.  1778.  Hodi>pla>ed 
great  mnsieal  talent  from  ids  earliest  youth,  beeuiiie 
chapel-master  to  Count  E>lerljazy  in  1803,  and  ulter- 
wards  t(»  the  king  of  WUiiembeig,  in  1816.  He  was 
only  excelleiiin  inslrumental  composition  by  Beethoven. 

He  composed  four  operu.s.  two  maasis,  and  a  large  (|Uan- 
tity  of  smaller  musical  i)iece8.  1).  1837. 
lliiiii'inellcr,  n.  tine  who  lininmels,  —  (..-i^nc.)  An 

implementor  machine  use*!  fi)r  hummelling  bnr\i‘y _ 

that  is,  removing  the  aw  n  from  the  grain  after  it  has 
been  tlip'shed.  A  common  kind  of  I/,  is  a  set  of  blunt 
knives  fixed  in  u  fmme,  with  a  liamlle,  by  means  of 
whicli  they  are  used  in  the  manner  of  stamping.  An- 
otlier  form  consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roller 
These  implements  are  worke*l  by  tlio  haml.  But  liiim 
inellersof  various  construction  are  often  attached  to 
threshing-macliines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives  are 
inaile  to  pass  frequently  through  the  grain. 

IIiim’mol'M  Mtore,  in  Pennsylvania,  u  post  oflice  of 
Berks  c**. 

11  in  Pennsylvania ^  a  post-borongh  of 

Dauphin  co.,  about  y  miles  E.  of  ILirrisburg;  pov.  about 

1,0(X». 

lliiin'mer,  n.  II©  who.  or  that  w  liich.  Jniins. 

12***m  tiling.  p.a.  Makinga  lowbuzzingorimirmuring 
— n.  The  sound  of  bees;  a  low’  mtirmuriug. 
lliiin'liiiii;;:.nlo.  n.  Sprightly  ale. 

Iliiiu'miii^'»bir<l,  n.  See  Troch  lid.e. 
lliilil'lll'o<*k^  n.  A  level  sheet  of  ice.  —  A  circul.ar 
iiionml  seen  at  a  distance;  a  hillock ;  a  hommock.  —  In 
Elorifla,  a  fiTtilo  and  timbered  tract  ol  land. 

Iliim'iitocUy,  a.  Full  of  hummocks, 
lliiinor,  lliiinoiir,  (yu'mvr,)  n.  [Fr.  humetir;  Lat. 
humm',  anciently  A/o«o.«,  from  Gr. a  liijuid,  from 
cheo,  to  pour.]  A  lirjui*!  orfluiil;  moisture;  —  more  es¬ 
pecially  applied  toevery  fluid  sulistanco  of  an  org-mlzcil 
body,  as  the  bIo*Hl,  chyle,  lymph,  Ac.,  some  of  wliich 
were  formerly  supposed  to  determine  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  —  An  animal  fluid  in  an  nnliealthy  st.ite.  causing 
eruptive  diseases  ;  cutaneous  eruptions.  —  Turn  of  mind, 
or  peculiarity  of  disposition,  often  temponiry:  temper; 
disp'isitioii ;  mood;  whim;  caprice;  lli.it  <jnality  of  the 
imagination  which  gives  to  ideas  a  wihl  ami  fantastic 
turn,  and  teinls  to  excite  luiiglitiT  or  mirth  by  ludicrous 
images  or  representations;  merriment;  jocularity;  bnr- 
lestpio;  wit.  —  I'elulance;  pee\ i»hne.>s ;  a  trick  ;  a  jirac- 
tice  or  liabit. 

— r.  a.  To  gratify  or  indulge  tlie  humor  of;  to  gratify  by 
yielding  to  a  p.irticular  inclination,  humor,  wish,  or  <lv- 
sire;  to  indulge  by  compliance ;  to  suit;  to  indulge;  to 
favor  by  impo>ing  no  restraint,  and  rather  contributing 
to  promote  by  occasional  aids, 
llililiorul,  {hu'mer-al.)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  humors  of  tlie  body. 

11.  Pathology.  (J//u/.)  A  once  favorite  theory  of  physi¬ 
cians  by  whii  h  tliey  accounted  for  the  remote  cause  of 
all  diseases,  by  attrihnting  them  to  a  disordered  state  of 
tlie  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

Ilii'nioralimii,  n.  (Med.)  Huuiorism. 

If  ii'iiioral  n.  A  liumoriat.  —  {Med.)  A  follow'er  of 
the  humoral  pathology. 

II  iiitioririo,  a.  That  produces  humor. 

II II  iliori<4iil.  n.  The  dUpobiiioii  of  a  humorist.  Wore. 

(Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  humeral  pathology,  q.  v. 

71.  \h'v.  huinorisle.  \  One  who  gratifies  his 
own  humor,  fancy,  laclinatirm,  or  bent ;  one  w’hu  indulges 
in  speaking  or  writing:  one  who  h.is  a  playful  fancy  or 
genius;  one  who  lias  oild  conceits:  aUo  a  wag;  a  droll. 

If  liiiioriH'tio«  a.  K*-]ating  to,  or  like  a  humorist. 

If  II  iliorlosm.  a.  Without  Iiuinor. 

II ll'liloroilM.  a.  [Late  Lat  from  humor.] 

Containing  liumor:  full  of  wihi  or  funeifnl  image.s; 
adapted  to  excite  laughter;  jocular:  witty;  j«»cose; 
whimsical;  having  the  power  t*»  speak  or  write  in  the 
style  of  humor;  exciting  laughter. 

Ilil'liioroiisly,  adv.  In  a  humorous  inmner;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth;  jileasaiitly ;  jo¬ 
cosely;  wliitnsically. 

lIu'iuoroiiHiii^KK.  77.  State  or  quality  of  being  hu- 
inonuis;  oddness  of  conceit;  jocularity;  c.apriciousnoss. 

If li'liior^oino.  a.  Innuence*!  by  the  humor  of  tliej 
moment;  peevish;  petulant ;  odd ;  humorous;  adapted  I 
to  excite  laughter.  I 

Ilii'iiior^oiiioly^  adv.  Peevishly ;  petulantly;  oddly ;  j  II it- ii nil. 
humorously.  I  aud  36°  N 


F'g.  1330. —  nop, 

{Humidut  lupulus.) 


Luzerne  co. 

IB II III plo'l in  Washington  TWWfory,  a  river,  ris¬ 
ing  111  Sawaiiiish  co.,  and  flowing  W.  through  Chehulis 
CO.  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

II ii'lllliliiH*  71.  [From  Lat.  humus,  the  ground,  as,  un¬ 
less  traiiicil  or  siipportc'il,  it  creeps  on  tlie  earth.}  {),ot.) 
The  H«'p,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Oinfiohenacea’.  The 
coninmn  hop-plant,  iJ.  luf>ulus.  has  a  perennial  rocit  and 
aiimuii  )iliable  stems,  which  twine  from  right  to  h  ft 
around  any  ronvenient  support.  The  leaves  are  op;M»site, 
rough.  3-5-1obe<l,  serrated,  and  veiny.  'J  he  male  and 
female  lb»wers  are  generally  on  separate  plants.  The 
former  ’tic  in  loose  panicles  ;  the  latter  in  dense  catkins 
or  strobiles,  w'ith  iiicmbrations  concave  bracts,  llio 
hi>i.8  of  commerce  consist  of  the  female  flowers  and 
ree*ls  of  tiiis  plant. 

Tlioir  principal  con- 
snmption  is  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  beer,  ami 
they  posst'ss  thrc'c  prop¬ 
erties  which  purth'u- 
larly  fit  them  tliis 
use.  First,  they  impart 
to  malt  li'jnors  a  pleas¬ 
ant  hitter  aromatic 
flavor,  and  tonic  proper¬ 
ties.  Seeotnl,  tliey  give 
tlieni  a  peculiar  head- 
iness  often  confounded 
with  alcoholic  strength, 
and  thus  save  thelirewer . 
a  certain  propurtion  of 
his  malt.  Third,  by  their 
ciieinical  influence  they 
clai’ity  the  liquors  and  check  their  tend<*ncy  to  turn 
sour.  Hop-plants  grow  n  from  r(H*t-8ets  come'to  pert*c- 
tion  in  tlie  third  year  from  planting.  They  sjiring  out 
ot  the  ground  al*out  the  end  of  Aj)ril.  ami  fltiwer  about 
the  end  of  August.  The  strobiles  are  fit  to  gatiier  from 
the  beginning  of  Septenilier  to  the  middle  of  Oetol  er, 
tlie  time  varying  according  to  the  si»rt  cnitivnted  and 
the  differences  in  (he  se.isons  When  pitked,  tlu-y  are 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  in  kilns,  ami  tiu  ii  jsu  ked  in 
b.igs  or  piK’kets.  Upon  the  bracts  and  scales  are  numer¬ 
ous  little  yellow  shining  grains,  generally  ronmli.-h  or 
kidney-sliaped.  Tliey  have  been  tei  iiie«l  lujndinic glands, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  most  active  parts  of  the  hops. 
Of  the  cultivated  liop  there  are  many  varieties;  but  in 
the  prinripal  English  hop  countries,  hops  are  used  ino- 
diciiially  for  their  stomachic  mid  tonic  properties.  'I  liey 
are,  to  some  extent,  nan-otic:  and  a  pillow  stnfled  with 
them  is  occasionally  employed  to  induce  si  "-p.  //.  are 
largely  cultivated  iu  some  of  the  States,  chiefly  in  Kew 
York.  The  production  of  hops  in  the  U.  S.  lias  greatly 
increased.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3i),  18u8,  the 
importation  of  hops'amounted  to  3,270.995  pimnds.  The 
exjxirt  of  liops  has  grown  from  1,164,372  pounds  in  1S72, 
to  8,937,961  pounds  in  1870, 

IIil'iiiu«<«  72.  [Lat. /<M7«us,  the  ground.]  {Chem.)  The 
peculiar  brown  or  black  matter  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
cay  of  vegetable  matter  in  (lie  soil.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  decay  and  at  its  different  stages,  a  number  of 
different  substances  are  formed  w  hich  have  receivwl  the 
names  of  humin  and  nlniin;  humic,  nlmic,  and  geic 
aciils  ;  and  creiilc  ami  apocrenic  acids,  q.  r.  II.  is  found 
only  on  the  surface-soil,  and  imparts  to  it  its  rich  brown 
appearance.  It  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
and  during  its  ilecomposition  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
which  contributes  to  the  iionriHhinent  of  the  plant ;  but 
it  is  suppose<l  to  render  its  most  esMuitial  service  by  its 
power  of  absorbing  and  conibihing  witli  ammonia,  and 
also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  soda,  potash,  lime, 
ami  magnesia,  and  thus  retaining  these  substances  lor 
the  use  of  the  jdant.  If.  from  its  dark  color  causes  a 
more  rapid  absorption  of  the  sun's  heat.  It  absopbs 
nearly  twice  its  w’eiglit  of  water,  and  retains  the  greater 
portion  of  it  after  some  hours’  exposure.  It  consequently 
enaliles  the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  ami  thus 
renders  it  more  mellow  and  capable  of  being  more  easily 
worked.  It  is  not  supjiosed  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  nourishment  of  tlie  plant,  but  from  tlie  properties 
above  mentioned,  it  is  a  most  valuable  constituent  of 
tile  soil.  Good  wheat-bearing  soils  contain  9  or  10  per 
cent,  of  it.  M  here  It  is  wanting  in  soils  it  may  he  su|h 
plied  by  ploughing  in  green  crops,  as  clover,  or  straw, 
and  animal  manures,  or  alternating  plants  that  leave 
considerable  root  in  the  soil  with  the  grains,  Ac.  w  hich 
have  but  little  root. 

a  central  prov.  of  China,  between  Lat.  25° 

,  and  Lon.  109°  and  114°  E.  See  China. 


is  drupaceous  and  5-<-eIled,  e.xcept  iu  instances  where  lliiin'lilirey,  in  jWto  ForA.  a  po«t-tovrnship  of  Catta 
the  number  of  cells  is  reduced  by  abortion.  The  seed  |  ruugus  co.,  about  50  lu.  S.E.  of  Butfalo;  pop.  abt.  '237U0. 
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II limp,  71.  [Du.  homp,  a  lump;  Lat.  nm5o,  any  convex 
elevation,  a  boss  of  a  shieM.  Inmi  the  root  nuh.  whi(’li 
appears  in  San.><.  77a5/*7',  the  navel.]  Any  convex  cleva- 
ti->n.  —  The  iirotuberam-e  formwl  by  a  cn»ok**<l  hack. 

Iliiiiip'Uaok,  77.  A  crooked  back;  high  shoulders ;  a 
hniiipbacke<i  person. 

IIiiiilp'baokiMl,  a.  Havinj  a  crooke<n)ack. 

IIiimpo<l,(/tU77ij:7f,)  a.  Having  a  hump  or  piaduberance  j  lliiiicll'btickoil,  a.  Having  a  crooked  back, 
on  the  hark.  _  '  Iliiii'llri'll,  a.  [A.S.  huwi:  Ger.  hundert.]  Denoting 

j  the  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten,  or  the  number  of 


IIiin€*ll,  71.  [.\llied  to  Ger. /iftcA-er,  any  unevenness  or 
inequality,  a  hump ;  and  also  to  hump,  bunch.]  .K  hump; 
a  protuberance;  a  lump;  athick  piece.  —  A  push  or  jerk 
witli  (ho  fist  or  elbow. 

■^r.  a.  To  strike  or  punch  with  the  fists;  to  push  with 
tlie  elbow  :  to  push  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

IIitii<*li'l>a<*k.  71.  A  humpback. 


teu  times  tell. 
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Vlnn'dred,  n.  A  collection,  body,  or  sum,  consisting 
of  ten  times  ten,  individuals  ur  units;  the  number  100. 

— A  division  or  part  of  a  county  in  England,  ami  also  in 
tlje  State  of  Delaware;  supposed  to  nave  originally 
contained  a  hundred  families,  or  a  hundred  Nvarriors, 
or  a  hundrf^d  manors. 

lIiiii'drcHl  and  Two,  in  Missnuriy  a  river  rising  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  and  entering  the  Platte  lliver 
in  Buchanan  co. 

Hundred  Days.  {French  Hist.)  The  period  from 
March  20,  1815,  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered 
Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  to  June  29,  the  day  on 
which  he  tpiitted  it  for  the  last  time. 

Htiii'drcder.  n.  An  inhahihiut  of  a  IIundrf.d.  q.v. 

IKiiil'dred-lold,  a.  A  hundred  times  as  iitucli. 

lliiii'dredtil,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

— n.  One  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole 
is,  or  jnay  be,  divided ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
a  hundred. —  Webster. 

lltiii'ilrodwcig^lit,  n.  A  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  pouuds  avoirdupois,  twenty  of  which  make  a 
ton.  It  is  generally  expressed  by  the  ahhreviafiun  cwt. 

lIllil^l^riicK,  ihoons'rook,)  [Ger.  Ilaiuhrucken,  dog's- 
back,]  an  extensive  and  mountainous  district  of  Khenish 
Prussia,  thickly  wooded,  and  rising,  at  intervals,  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  It  lies  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Nahe,  and  joins  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Vosges. 

lliiii;;',  imp.  and  pp.  (»f  Hang,  q.  t>. 

lliiii^fa'riuii,  a.  {Geog.)  That  relates  or  belongs  to 
Hungary. 

— w.  {G'og.)  A  native  of  Hungary. 

Iluii'$i';%ry«  [Ger.  Ungarn;  Magyar,  Orszd^.l  An  ex¬ 
tensive  country  in  Cantral  Em*oi)e,  forming,  under  the 
titlH  of  kingdom,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions;  Lat.  from  40°  to  49° 34'  N.,  Lon.  10°  to  25° 
3'  E.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  part  of  Germany.  N.  by  Ga¬ 
licia,  E.  l)y  Moldavia  and  W^allachia,  and  S.  by  Turkey. 
Area,  117,500  sq.  m.  Dirisiom.  Hungary  projier,  Croa¬ 
tia  and  Slavonia.  Transylvania,  and  the  Military  Fron¬ 
tier  (see  Austria);  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into 
five  districts,  respectively  named  after  their  capital 
cities,  Pesth,  Preshurg,  Oilenluirg,  Kaschau,  and  Gross- 
warciein.  //.,  in  its  chief  parts,  forms  a  large  basin,  sur¬ 
rounded  almost  entirely  by  mountain-ranges.  The  Car¬ 
pathians,  an  immense  mountain-chain  beginning  near 
Presburg,  divide  it  from  Gdicia.  They  rise  to  the 
height  in  some  peaks  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  form  at 
the  top  immense  m  isses  of  granite,  totally  destitute  of 
vegetation.  (See  Carpathians.)  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  N.  and  W.  several  detached  ranges  of  very 
considerable  extent.  Immense  plains  also  exist.  liiver.^. 
The  Dannhe,  Szamos.  March,  Maros,  Drave,  and  Save; 
the  C.irpithians  pour  down  into  the  plain  the  Theiss, 
Waag.  Gran,  Poprad,  and  Teuies,  all  falling  into  the 
Danube.  Lahs.  The  Plitten  See.  the  Neusi-dler  See; 
and  tliere  is  a  large  tract  of  marshes,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Like  Palitz.  CniaU.  Tlie  jn-iucipal  are  the 
Fran/cm.s  ('anal  and  the  B  ja  Canal,  both  joining  tlie 
Danube  and  Theiss.  Olimate.  Among  the  mountains 
cold  is  predominant,  the  snpw  lying  on  the  ground  for 
many  months.  In  the  S..  the  climate  is  in  general 
mild,  in  the  sandy  districts  extremely  hot;  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  near  the  m  irshes,  ilamp; 
dampness,  indeed,  being  a  prevailing  ch.iracteristic  of 
the  climate  of  the  level  part  of  Ilnugary.  Min.  Im¬ 
portant,  consisting  of  silver,  le.id.  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
cobalt,  salt,  alum,  and  coal.  Gold  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  and  is  princip  Uly  w  ished 
by  the  gipsies.  Precious  stones  of  various  kiinls,  opals 
being  the  most  valuable,  are  discovered  in  tlie  moun¬ 
tains.  Frod.  Theextensive  plains  lying  along  the  great 
rivers  possess  all  the  richness  of  an  alluvial  soil.  In 
the  N.,  clay,  stone,  and  gravid  preilominate,  and  the 
ground  there  produces  but  a  scanty  return,  after  con¬ 
siderable  labor.  In  the  S.,  too,  there  are  many  tracts 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  large  heaths 
of  Debreezin  and  Kecskemet  are  covered  either  with 
sand  or  with  the  most  scanty  vegetation.  Several  other 
tracts  are  covered  by  moving  sands,  which  are  said  in 
some  cases  to  be  increasing.  In  Hie  N..  barley  and  com¬ 
mon  rye  are  most  frequently  sown;  in  the  S..  wheat, 
maize,  millet,  and,  in  the  marshes  of  the  Banat,  rice. 
Oats  are  cultivated  throughout  the  kingdom.  Potatoes 
are  raised  by  the  Slavonians  and  Germans,  and  pulse 
by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  cultivated,  also  tobacco  and  saffron.  Various  kinds 
of  fruit  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  extensive  pas¬ 
tures  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Next  to 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
making  of  wine  forms  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
rural  iinlustry.  The  Ilungarian  wines  vary  greatly,  botli 
in  tjiste  and  strength;  the  well-known  Tokay  being  un- 
rivalied  in  quality.  Dense  forests  and  woods  abound  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  Doin*‘stic  Animal.s.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  oxen  are  largoand  well  shaped,  and  generally  of 
a  milk- or  gray-while  color,  with  lofty  and  spreaiiing 
horns.  Some  of  the  sheep  are  very  fine,  particularly  a 
peculiar  breed,  with  forked  horns.  The  horses  of  Hun¬ 
gary  seldom  reach  a  great  height,  and  are  incapable  of 
lirawing  heavy  loads;  but  they  surpass  almost  all  other 
horses  on  the  Continent  in  elegance  of  shape,  as  well  as 
in  vivacity  and  swiftness.  Bacon  being  a  favorite  food, 
vast  herds  of  swine,  amounting  to  more  than  5,000,000, 
are  reared,  A  few  buffaloes  are  found  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country.  Game  of  all  kinds  and  fowls  are  plen¬ 
tiful  ;  bee.s  are  largely  kept;  and  the  rivers,  especially 
the  waters  of  the  Theiss,  yield  large  qnantitie.s  of  fish. 
Towns.  The  principal  are, —  Pesth,  Buda,  Debreezin, 
Presburg,  Szegedin,  Kecskemet.  Theresienshvdt,  Erlau, 
Si*hamitz,  Raab,  Meava,  Cremnitz.  Manuf.  Unimpur- 
taut,  being  generally  confined  to  not  large  quantities 
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of  woollens,  silks,  linens,  paper,  leather,  oil.  beer,  and 
tobacco.  CoMxMERCE.  Exp.  Tile  chiei  are  corn,  t<»bacco, 
wine,  particularly  that  of  Tukay.  and  wool;  aI.>o  wax, 
tallow,  putasli,  alum,  aiitiniimy,  gall-nuts,  «&c.  A  little 
leather,  linen,  and  ii'oii  are  also  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Imp.  Chiefly  manufactured  goods  ami  colonial  produce. 
Nearly  1,000  vissels.  some  of  which  are  steaml  oats, 
ascend  and  descend  tlie  Danube,  engaged  in  currying  on 
the  trade  between  the  principal  towns  of  Hungary  and 
Vienna.  The  roads  are  generally  nut  good,  but  railway 
communication  is  progressing.  lifligion.  Homan  Catli- 
olic,  Greek  Cliurdi,  and  Protestant,  the  tormer  iu  the 
ascendant.  Education  is  not,  on  the  whole,  well  diffused, 
but  the  higher  classes  are  wa-ll  ciilturedaud  liighly  intel¬ 
ligent.  Government.  See  Aus’IRIa. — 14,072.520,  or, 
witliout  tlie  military  frontier,  13,501,512.  —  History.  Iu 
the  time  of  tiie 
Homans, theconn- 
try  now  called 
Hungary  formed 
the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Dacia  and 
tlie  soutli  of  Pan- 
uonia.  In  the  3d 
century  the  Goths 
occupieil  all  this 
porlionofEnrope, 
and  these  were 
driven  out  in  370 
by  the  11  u  n  s, 
whose  name,  it  is 
saidjoiiied  to  that 
of  the  Avari,  gave 
its  title  to  tlie 
country.  Afterthe 
death  of  Altibi,  in 
4  5  3,  the  Ostro- 
goths,Gepidai,and 
Lombards  disput¬ 
ed  tiie  posses.siuh 
of  the  territory. 

Subseipieiilly,  in 
the  7th  century, 
the  Avari  made 
themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  tlie  land,  but  had  to  defend  it  ayainst  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  tlie  Slaves  and  Bulgarians.  Cluuleinagne  having 
conquered  the  Avari  in  799.  the  Magyars,  a  peiqde  ol 
Asiatic  origin,  win*,  a  century  hel(»re,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  entered  Hnngaryin 
891.  Arpad,  Hie  son  of  Abnns,  was  their  leader,  and 
allying  himself  with  tiie  emperor  of  Germany,  he  de¬ 
feated  most  of  the  Irilies  w Tn*  then  occuj'ied  the  country. 
His  successor  embraced  Chri>tiani!y ;  and  Stephen  I., 
culled  the  Saint,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the  Magyars 
since  997,  took  the  title  of  king  in  the  year  lOOU.  'This 
prince  completed  the  subjugation  of  ihe  Slaves  and 
Biilgariaii.s,  and  to  him  Hungary  owed  tlie  greater  jior- 
tiou  of  her  social  institutions.  .4  fter  his  death,  in  1038, 
the  land  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  until  the 
accession  of  Ladislans  I.,  who  brought  peace  to  Ids 
people;  lie  conquered  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  to  which  his 
successor  Colomaii  added  Dalmulia.  Under  Geysa  II., 
1143,  Transylvania  received  a  number  of  Flemish  imnii- 
grants.  Bela  III.,  who  had  been  bred  at  ConstHiitinujile, 
introduced  into  the  state  civilization  and  the  manners 
of  the  Greek  empire.  He  married  Margaret,  sister  of 
Philip  Augustus,  of  Fram  e,  and  widow  of  Henry,  son 
of  Henry  11.,  of  England;  and  under  him  Hungary  was 
divided  into  comitats.  Andrew  II.  led  the  filth  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  iu  1222.  and  by  his  weakness  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles  to  increase.  Under  Bela 
IV’’.,  liis  son,  the  Mongols  ravaged  the  land;  and  after 
him  the  royal  power,  weakened  by  intestine  discord  ainl 
foreign  wars,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition,  till 
the  emi  of  the  reign  of  Andrew  III.,  nith  wluiin  closed 
the  Arpad  dynasty.  The  Hungarians  then  elected 
WencesUui-s  of  Bohemia,  and  alter  liis  abdication,  Otho 
of  Bavaria;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  imposed  on  them 
Charles  Hubert,  called  Ciiarohert,  count  of  Anjou,  and 
w'ho  was  recognized  as  king  in  13138.  In  his  reign  Ilnn- 
gary  attained  a  high  degree  ot  prosperity  ;  it  comprised, 
besides  Hungary  proper,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  M’allaehia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  Cliarles  having  married  a  sister  ot  Casiniir,  king 
of  Poland,  Louis  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  to  that  kingdom 
in  1370.  After  him  Maria,  his  daughter,  came  to  the 
throne,  sharing  the  government  witli  lier  husband,  Sigis- 
iniind,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  their  reign  John 
llnss  proclaimed  his  opinions,  and  the  Turks  invaded 
the  kingdom.  Under  Ladislaus  V.  —  1438  to  1457  — the 
Turks  were  defeated  by  the  hi’ave  John  Huniades,  the 
regent,  whose  son  Matthias  I.  was  elected  king  in  1458. 
This  monarch  was  possessed  of  great  a<imini8trative  as 
well  as  military  abilities  ;  his  reign  was  flourishing,  and 
he  w’as  the  founder  of  a  university  at  Presl»nrg,  ami  a 
celebrated  library  at  Buda.  Ills  successors,  however, 
were  unable  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  and  in  15*26  Louis 
II.  \va.s  killed  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacs,  which  gave 
a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  to  the 
Ottomans.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  Zapol^iky 
novv  dkspnted  the  po.ssession  of  tlie  country,  and  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  flv.  The  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  recognize  the  Austrian  domination  until 
1570.  under  Maximilian  II.;  and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later,  in  16S7,  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  <le- 
clared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  After  that, 
indeed,  the  emper<.*r  liad  to  suppress  the  successive 
revolutions  headed  by  Tekeli  and  Kagotszy.  wliich  w’ere 
not  finally  put  tiown  till  1711.  During  these  dissensions 
the  Turks  haii  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
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were  definitively  driven  out  in  1699  by  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz.  From  that  time  to  1848  the  nation  remained 
taithful  tb  the  Ikouse  of  Austria,  especially  in  the  cause 
of  Maiia  Therei»a,  and  in  the  wars  with  France  from 
1793  to  1815,  when  it  contributed  largtdy  to  the  finances 
and  military  forces  of  the  country.  —  ('onstUnUon.  The 
constitution  of  Hungary,  incJmling  Hungary  proper, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transylvania,  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  based  mainly  upon  nnwritten  ’h\\s  that 
grew  np  in  the  course  of  centuries.  There  exists  no 
charter  or  constitutional  code;  but  in  place  of  it  are 
fundamental  statutes,  publi.shcd  at  long  intervals 
time.  The  principal  of  them,  the  Aurea  EuUa  of  King 
Andrew  II.,  was  granted  in  122*2,  and  changed  the  form 
of  government,  nliich  until  then  Lad  been  cunipletcly 
autocratic,  into  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  Almost  all 
subsequent  rulers  endeavored,  tbungh  with  little  or  no 
success,  to  extend  tlie  rojal  prerogatives,  the  struggle 
la.sting,  with  more  or  less  inlerrnption,  till  the  year 
1867.  when  Francis  3.,  having  lailed  in  liis  attempt  to 
weld  II.  to  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  acknowledged  and 
took  oatli  upon  the  ancient  c«'n>titutiiin.  The  form  of 
gttveriimeiu  establi>hed  by  it  is  oligarchical  in  essence, 
Laving  the  whole  legislation  and  internal  administra¬ 
tion  ot  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  native  nobility, 
comprising  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  individuals, 
and  giving  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  and  tlie  right  and  duty  to  protect 
the  realm  against  foreign  enemies. — Sec  Austri.v,  Fr-'^n- 
CIS  1.,  KOfiSUTH.  I'c. 

Sovereigns  of  Hungary. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

3  000.  Stejdien  I.  (the  Saint).  1308.  Charobert  or  Charles 


1038.  Peter. 

1041.  Abo. 

1044.  Peter,  (again.) 
1047.  Andrew  I. 
lOHl.  Bela  I. 

3  0G4.  Salomon. 

1074.  Gevsa  I. 

1077.  Ladislaus  I. 


Hubert  (of  Anjou). 
1342.  Loni.s  I.  (the  Great). 
1382.  Mary. 

1385.  Charles. 

1.386.  Sigismnnd. 

3437.  Albert  (of  Austria). 

1439.  Elizabeth. 

1440.  Ladislaus  IV. 


1095.  Colomau  (the  Learn-  1444.  Ladislaus  V. 


ed). 

3114.  Stephen  II. 

1131.  Bela  II. 

1141.  Gevsa  II. 

1161.  Stephen  III. 

1162.  Ladiftlans  and  Ste¬ 

phen,  (usurpers.) 
1173.  Bela  III. 

3196.  Eineric. 

12U4.  Ladislaus  II. 

3205.  Andrew  H, 

1235.  B.'la  IV. 

1270  Stephen  IV. 

1272.  Ladislaus  III. 

3290.  Andrew  111. 

1301.  'Wenceslaus. 

1302.  Otho. 


1458.  Matthias  I.,  (Corvi- 
nuR.) 

1490.  Ladislaus  VI. 

1516.  Louis  II. 

1526.  John  Zapolsky  and 
Ferdinand  I. 

1540,  Ferdinand  I.,  (alone.) 
1563.  Maximilian. 

1672.  Rodolph. 

1608.  Matthias  11. 

3618.  Ferdinand  II. 

1625.  Fer<limind  III. 

1647.  Ferdinand  IV. 

1655.  Leopold. 

1687.  Joseph. 

171*2.  (Tiarles. 

1741.  Maria  Theresa. 


(The  succession  was  identical  with  that  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Germany  and  Austria.) 

11  nil  a'ter,  n.  An  old-fashioned  but  delicious 

pertume,  lor  the  preparation  of  which  varii'us  recipes 
have  been  given.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best:  — 
Take  of  fresh  rosemary  in  blossom  4  lbs.,  fresh  sage  in 
blossom  6  oz.,  ginger  in  slices  2  oz.,  cut  them  in  small 
pieces,  mix,  and  aild  rectified  spirit  12  Ihs..  and  common 
water  *2  pints.  Let  11  jiints  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A 
hermit  is  said  to  have  given  the  original  recipe  to  a 
queen  of  Hungary;  and  hence  it  wa.s  called  the  Quern 
of  Ilunyury's  yVoitr,  which  has  been  abbreviated  to 
H  ir.  it  is  employed  principally  as  a  perfume  for  the 
toilet;  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  internally  as  a, restora¬ 
tive  and  stimulant;  and  it  may  be  used  externally  us  a 
gently  stimulating  liniment. 

11  n.  Dried-beef;  jerked-beef. 

II  iiii'^er.  rt.  [A.  S.  hunger.,  hungor;  Ger.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  Jiungtr ;  \ciA.}iungr ;  Sansk.  A urta*,  to  desire,  langha, 
desire.]  Desire  of  food  ;  an  uneasy  sensation,  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  food;  a  craving  of  food  by  the  stomach; 
craving  ajipetite;  a  strong  or  eager  desire. 

{Physiot.)  A  peculiar  sensation  experienced  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
solid  food.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  at  first  rather 
agreeable,  but  it  quickly  becomes  unpleasant,  when 
prolonged.  The  sense  of  keen  appetite  is  always  de- 
lighllul  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  ba^is^^ ing  it;  Imt 
tliat  sinking  in  Hie  stomach  which  en.sncs  soon  changes 
from  uneasiness  to  absolute  pain,  which  rapidly  be¬ 
comes  acute;  and  if  aliment  he  still  held  hack,  the  sen¬ 
sation  produced  is  as  if  the  stomach  M’ere  being  torn  by 
jiincers.  A  slate  of  general  exhaustion,  feverishne.ss, 
headache,  light-headedness,  often  passing  into  madness, 
follows.  The  whole  being  seems  absorbed  iu  one  de¬ 
sire,  before  whicli  even  maternal  instinct  has  been 
known  to  give  way,  and  mothers  have  disputed  with 
their  companions  for  the  flesh  of  their  dead  infants. 
The  physiological  causes  of  II.  are  not  well  understood, 
and  great  differences  exist  in  the  opinion  of  scientific 
men.  In  one  sense,  we  may  all  be  said  to  knuw  what 
hunger  is;  in  another  sense,  however,  no  man  can  en¬ 
lighten  ns.  We  have  all  experienced  it:  but  as  yet 
science  has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  sufficient  expla¬ 
nations.  Between  the  agreeable  stimulus  called  appe¬ 
tite  ami  the  terrible  agony  of  starvation  there  are  infi¬ 
nite  gradations.  In  all  living  organisms,  and  re- 

pair  go  on  with  an  incessant  and  reciprocal  activity. 
Not  tiie  slightest  movement  of  the  body  occurs,  imt  a 
thought  jiasses  through  the  brain,  without  soiiie  part 
of  the  sub.stance  of  the  body  being  sacrificed.  Thus  the 
body  is  liko  a  furnace,  iu  which  the  fuel  is  constantly 
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bnrning;  and  hnnprer  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  ns 
to  replenish  that  lurnace.  But  uUhoujjh  the  want  of 
food  causes  //.,  it  does  not  itself  constitute  hunjier. 
Food  may  he  ahseiit  without  the  sen>ation  of  //.  Idiots 
and  insane  people  frequently  subject  theiiiselves  to  pro* 
longed  fasting  without  any  hungry  cravings.  Violent 
etnulions  of  grief  or  joy  destroy  the  sense  of  //. ;  andi 
the  sensation  may  be  allayed  by  opium.  tobacc<»,  and  I 
inorganic  substances^  such  as  clay,  although  none  of  ; 
these  Can  supply  the  deficiency  of  food.  In  the  case  of  i 
those  HiiimaU  which  remain  torpid  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year,  no  food  is  taken,  and  no  II.  experienced.! 
(See  lltBERNATlON.)  Want  of  food  is,  consequently,  the 
primary,  hut  not  llie  proximate  cause  of  //.  A  French 
pIub»8opher  made  several  experiments  on  the  subject  i 
of  inanition,  according  to  which  it  appears  tliat 
death  from  H.  occurs  when  the  wsiste  reaches  0*4 :  that 
Is  to  say,  supposing  an  animal  to  weigh  100  lbs.,  it  will 
die  when  its  weiiht  is  reduced  by  fasting  to  60  lbs. 
Death  may  pcissibly  occur  l>eforo  that  stage,  but  life  can¬ 
not  exist  after  it.  In  the  cjise  of  human  beings,  <leath 
takes  place  on  the  fifth  or  sixtli  day  of  tdal  ab-stinence 
from  lood  and  drink  ;  but  much  <lepends  upon  the  pe¬ 
culiar  constitution  of  the  individual,  his  age,  healtli, 
habits,  Ac.  Some  die  on  the  second  and  third  day; 
while  others  can  survive  ten,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen 
days.  There  are  many  records  of  protracted  fasting, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  are  ni»t  well  authenticated,  atid 
most  of  them  are  obviously  fabulous.  The  aspect  of  a 
starving  man  is  terrible.  In  the  first  place  he  grows 
excessively  thin,  and  this  thinness  is  not  the  leanness 
of  lean  men,  hut  manifests  itself  by  unmistakable  ema¬ 
ciation.  The  face  pn^ws  Hvidly  pale,  tlie  cheeks  sunken, 
and  all  the  vitality  of  the  body  seems  to  be  centred  in 
the  feverish  brightness  of  the  eyes.  Tlio  pupil  becomes 
dilatinl  and  fixed  in  a  wild  stare,  which  is  never  veiled 
by  the  eye-lids.  All  movements  of  the  bo4ly  are  slow 
and  difficult;  the  hand  tremble-s,  the  voice  prows  feeble, 
and  the  mind  weak;  whde  the  poor  sufferer,  when 
asked  wlint  ho  feels,  can  only  answer  faintly  that  he  is 
hungry,  Tln-re  is  very  little  definite  Information  to  be 
gleaned  concerning  the  agonies  endured  by  8tar>ing 
men.  Those  wlio  have  undergone  the  horrors  are  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  recount  them.  Goblsniith  says  that  the 
captain  of  a  wrecked  vessel  told  him  that  “he  was  tlie 
only  person  who  had  not  lo.st  his  senses  when  they 
received  accidental  relief.  Ileassured  nn*  his  painsat 
first  were  so  great  as  to  be  often  tenijited  to  eat  a 
part  of  the  men  who  died,  and  wljich  the  rest  of  his 
crew  actually  lived  upon,  lie  said  that, during  tliecon- 
tinnance  of  this  paroxysm,  he  found  his  pains  Insup¬ 
portable,  ami  was  desirous,  at  one  time,  of  anticipating 
that  de;iih  whirh  he  tliouglit  was  inevitable.  But 
his  pains  gradually  cea.sed  after  the  day  (for 

they  had  water  in  the  ship,  whicli  kept  them  alive 
BO  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  state  rather  of  languor 
than  (lesire;  nor  did  he  much  wish  for  fooil,  except  when 
he  saw  others  e.iling.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
his  health  was  almost  destroyed,  a  thousand  strange 
images  rose  upon  his  mind,  and  every  one  of  his  si-nses 
began  to  bring  liim  wrong  information.  When  he  was 
preaenteii  with  fooil  by  the  ship's  company  that  took 
him  np,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing, 
instead  of  desire;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  <lays  ihat 
his  stomaeh  wa.s  brought  to  its  natural  tone,  when  thel 
violence  of  his  appetite  returned  with  a  S'»rt  of  canine 
eagerness.”  In  other  authentic  Ciis»*8,  one  fact  i.s  always 
dreadfully  apparent :  namely,  that  thirst  is  always  farl 
more  terrible  than  II.  (See  I'iiirst.)  —  According  tol 
popular  belief,  the  sensation  of  II.  is  caused  by  the, 
emptiness  of  the  stomach,  which,  in  theopiniou  of  some 
physiologists,  allows  the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  rub 
against  each  t)ther,  and  the  friction  c^iuses  the  sensation. 
This,  however,  is  wrong;  for  II.  is  always  felt  some 
time  after  the  stomach  is  empty  :  and,  as  Is  w'ell  known, 
it  may  he  empty  for  «lays  together,  a.s  in  illne.^s,  without 
any  .sensation  of  II.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  ga^t^ic 
juice  accumulates,  and  attacks  the  walls  <»f  the  stomach. 
This,  however,  has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Dr. 
Beaumont,  an  Am»*rican  physician,  who  made  many 
valuable  observations  on  a  patient  who  had  a  hole  in  his 
Htoinach,  pr<»diiced  l*y  a  wound,  accounts  tor  IT.  thus: — 
“  During  the  liours  <»f  fasting,  the  gsustric  juice  is  being 
slowly  secreted  in  the  follicles,  and  then  rebiined  in 
tlieir  tubes,  thereby  distending  them:  this  di.steutioii, 
w’lieii  moderate,  produces  the  sensation  of  appetite,  and 
when  more  |HiNverIiil,  of  According  to  other  writ¬ 

ers.  however,  it  would  appear  th  it  II.  is  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  and  also  to  the  particular 
state  o<  the  stomach.  The  stomach  of  a  fasting  animal 
is  pale,  and  in  a  state  of  obvicm.s  afooy.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever.  is  food,  or  almost  any  irritant  siihstance  intro¬ 
duced,  than  the  pale  surface  hecomes  visibly  congested, 
turgescent,  and  its  secretions  pour  birth  abundantly 
With  this  rush  of  blood  the  sen.satiou  of  II.  pjusse.s 
away.  It  is  therefore  argued  that  II.  i.s  in  some  way 
dependent  on  the  stateof  the  circuiationof  tiiestoniach. 

II  mi'tfer,  r.  w.  [A.  S. Icel.  Aun^ar.J  To 
de.sire  footl;  to  feel  the  pain  or  uneasiness  w  hich  is  oc- 
ca.sjoned  by  long  abstinence  from  food;  to  desire  with 
great  eiigerness  ;  to  long  for. 

linn  S:<*r-bit,  or  Hun'ger-bitten,  a.  Suffering  from 
hunger. 

If  nn'gperetl.  p.  a.  Pinched  hy  want  of  food;  hungry. 

Ilnn’g'rily,  adi\  With  keen  appetite;  voraciously. 

Ilnn'jrry^  <1.  [A.  S.  hungnp,  huiigri.]  Having  a  keen 
appetite;  feeling  pain  or  uneasiness  from  want  of  food; 
having  an  eager  ilesire;  lean:  emaciated,  as  if  reduced 
by  hunger;  not  rich  or  fertile;  poor:  barren. 

linn';;:ry  llill«  a  mountain  of  Ireland. in  Cork,  16ni. 
W.N.W.W  Bautry.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a 


lake,  whence  the  waters  descend  in  a  series  of  cascades,! 
one  falling  nearly  7b0  feet.  It  is  considered  one  of  the^ 
curiosities  of  Ireiainl,  and  is  a  great  re.*<ort  of  tou^?^ts.  I 

II  link,  n.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  u  hunch.  (Vulgar! 
U.  S.:  Prov.  Kug.)  j 

II  iiiik'er,  M,  One  of  a  political  party.  —  This  name' 
was  applied  some  years  ago  in  New  York  to  the  one  of 
two  factions,  theolherof  whicli  was  called  barn'hurnfrs. 

II  iiiiksi,  n.  [Icel. /masAvic,  soidid.j  A  sordid,  covetous 
man  :  a  miser  ;  a  niggard. 

Ilun'ley*H  Creek,  in /ndiana, enters  Patoka  River 
in  Dubois  co. 

If  nil  lock  I'reek,  in  TVnnn.,  a  P.  0.  of  Luzerne  co. 

II  llii'iiewell,  in  .Mis.<out'i^  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co., 
about  'do  III.  W.  ol  llannilail. 

John  Corvinus,  waiwode  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Ladislans,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  fought  against  the  Turks  heroically,  ami  for 
many  years  rendered  himself  so  formidable  to  lliem, 
that  tliey  surnamed  him  the  Devil.  He  was  named  re¬ 
gent  of  Hungary  after  the  death  of  Ladi■^laus  IV..  in 
May,  1446,  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  being  held 
prisoner  by  the  emperor.  On  his  leleiwe  and  return  to 
his  dominions,  in  1463.  Hunniades  lost  his  infiuence. 
One  of  his  greatest  arhievements  was  liis  victory  over 
the  Sultan  .Maliomet  II.,  whom  lie  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Bclgrailo  in  the  summer  of  1456.  So  great 
w'as  the  enthusiasm  e.xcited  h>  this  victory,  that  it  was  I 
cmimnnly  said  of  the  coinjueror,  “  A  man  was  sent  from  ' 
heaven,  whose  name  was  John.”  D.  1466,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  hero  of  theCliristiaii  cause. 

IIliiiK,  n. /J.  [L at.  i/tf/in?.]  (Hist.)  The  name 

given  to  several  nomadic  Scytliian  tribes,  which  ilevas- 
fated  the  Koman  empire  in  the  6tli  century.  They  in-' 
habited  the  plains  of  Tartary,  near  the  boundaries  of 
China,  it  would  appear,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  tera ;  and  they  were  known  to  the  Chinese  by 
then.imeof  Hiongun,  and  also  Han.  It  was  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  aggressions  of  the  linns 
that  the  gn‘at  w'ali  of  China  w'as  built;  and  after  this 
the  Huns  sjdit  up  into  two  separate  nations,  named  rt*- 
spectively  the  Northern  and  the  Sonthern  Huns.  The 
first-mentioned  of  these  gradually  went  westward  to 
the  Volga,  where  they  encountered  the  Alaoni,  whom 
they  defeated.  Here  the  Huns  remained  for  some  two 
centuries  ;  but,  umler  the  emperor  Valens.  they  crossed 
tlie  Bosphorus;  afterwards  invading  Rome,  under  their 
leader  Attihi.  After  the  death  of  Altila  the  Huns  broke 
up  into  separate  triljes,  and  were  driven  back  by  the 
Gidhs  beyond  tlio  T.inais.  'I'ho  Hungarians  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ilay  are  the  descendants  of  Huns  who  once  more 
immigrated  into  Europe.  Gibbon,  in  his  **  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  jiives  a  fine  sketch  of  this 
nation,  tlndr  manners  and  customs. 

Hunt*  r.  a.  [A.  S.  luintian,  to  hunt;  0.  Ger.  hundjan.^ 
J'urliundj  to  catch,  to  capture;  Goth,  frahinthany  to, 
take  prisoner.]  To  chase  wild  animals,  particularly! 
quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  for  food,' 
or  for  diversion;  to  pursue  with  honntLs  for  taking,  as' 
game:  to  go  in  search  uf,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting. — 
To  pursue  after;  to  follow  closely;  to  use,  direct,  or 
manage,  as  liound.s  in  the  chase. 

— i'.  n.  To  follow  the  chase;  to  seek  wild  animals  for 
gjime,  or  for  killing  them  by  shooting  when  noxious;; 
to  seek  by  close  pursuit;  to  search. 

— n.  A  ilia.se  of  wild  animals  lor  catching  them;  pnr-j 
suit;  clnise:  a  seeking  of  wild  animals  of  any  kind  for] 
game;  an  association  of  huiitsnien. 

limit,  J\M..s  Henky  Leigh,  an  Eiigli.sh  poet  and  essay¬ 
ist,  B.  at  fjoutligate,  Middlesex,  17>4,  tlie  last  of  that 
band  of  poets  wliich  shed  a  contemporaneous  lustre  on  ! 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  was  the  per¬ 
sonal  fiiend  of  Byron,  Shelley.  Hazlitt,  Lamb, and  Cole-| 
ri‘ige,  and  he  is  known  not  only  as  a  jioet  and  an  essay- 
iHt,  but  also  as  a  political  writer.  In  tliis  latter  cajiacity  | 
hec.inie  more  than  oin  e  before  the  public.  In  Hll  he, 
was  tried  and  acquitted  for  some  remarks  on  Ihesubject  j 
of  fiogging  in  the  tirmy,  J^ubli^hedin  the  “  E.xaminer,'' j 
a  journal  wlilch  he  l»ad  founded.  He  was  afterwards  | 
sentenced,  witli  his  brother,  t«»  a  fine  of  $2,500  and  iwol 
years’  imprisf)iiment  fur  an  alleged  libel  against  thej 
Prince  Regent.  Offers  to  remit  these  penalties  on  a  I 
promise  to  refrain  from  similar  expressions  for  thej 
future  were  firmly  rejected;  and  on  tlie  <’xpirati«in  of  I 
their  sentence  they  continued  to  write  as  before  in  lhe| 
“  Examiner.”  Subsequently  he  lived  for  four  years  in 
Italy,  whither  he  hail  gone  to  set  np  the  **  Liberal.”! 
The  Story  Rimini  is  his  longest  and  pi  rhaps  his  best 
ktiow'M  p<»em  ;  and  among  his  miscellaneons  works  may  I 
be  mentioned  his  autobiography,  and  his  essays  entitled 
J/-  n,  How/n,  and  Iion\s  :  Imagination  and  Fancy ;  llVf  j 
and  Hunvmry  kc.  His  ^rrespomUnct  has  been  edited  1 
l»y  bis  eldest  son.  D.  1850. 

Iliinl,  Thomas  Stf.rry,  f.r.s..  an  American  cueniist,! 
mineralogist,  and  geologist,  b.  in  Norwich.  Conn.,  1826. : 
After  passing  through  the  u.siml  educational  course,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  de¬ 
voted  himself  entirely  to  the  latter,  hecaine  chemical 
as.^iixtant  to  Professor  Silliman,  in  Yale  College;  was 
app<dnt4-d  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  expedition 
for  the  survey  of  Canada,  under  Sir  W .  E.  Logan  :  and 
discharged  similar  Unties  in  the  survey  of  Vermont. 
”  His  earlier  studies  were  e^p»•clally  directed  to  organic 
cliemislry,  then  assuming  shajic  from  the  labors  of 
Liebig.  Dumas.  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt  It  was  as  the 
reviewer,  interpreter,  and  critic  of  these  cheiiiist.s  that 
Mr.  II  first  bfcanie  known.  Boliliyaftackingthe  views 
of  the  rival  schools  of  Giessen  and  Montpellier,  he  de-‘ 
veloped  from  the  germs  containeii  in  some  of  the  papers  j 
of  Laurent  a  system  which  may  be  said  to  be  esseiilially 
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his  own.  In  this  system  he  deduces  all  chemical  com* 
pounds,  organic  and  inorganic,  from  simple  types,  w  hicli 
were  represented  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  water  or  hy¬ 
drogen.  These  bold  views  he  maintained  at  first  singU- 
haiided,  in  a  series  of  pa]iei's  w  hich  appearetl  in  sucees- 
sive  volumes  of  the  Amrrtcan  Journal  of  Science.,  fiom 
1848  to  lJs6l :  but  they  were  at  length  accepted  by  \Vi|- 
lianisitii  and  BrtKlie  in  England,  M  urtz  in  Paris,  and  at 
la-it  by  Gerliardt  him.self.  This  happy  conception  of 
Mr.  II.  will  rank  in  the  history  of  the  krience  with  the 
comjnnind  radical  theory  of  Liebig  and  the  law  of  ln> 
inologous  series  of  Gerhardt.  The  author  hn.s  now  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  generally  rei*eived.  alth(»ngh  it 
is  often  erroneoti.sly  attributed  to  the  chemists  lust 
named,  who  were,  however,  led  b}  Mr.  //.  some  tw<i  or 
tliree  years,  and  who  historically  are  his  followers.’’ (,^m. 
Kncyl.)  —  Mr.  7/..  who  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Jury  at  tlie  Paris  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  ad- 
dre.'ised  to  the  Geobigical  Society  of  France  Taluable 
papers  whirh  attracted  much  attentbm,  is  Professor  of 
Olieniistry  in  the  University  of  Quebec,  which  bestowed 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D(»rtor  of  Srience  in  1867.  Har¬ 
vard  CVdlege  presented  him  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1864  ;  he  was  electi'd  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1869:  and  he  has  been  decorated  by  Napoleon 
III.  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  scientific  literature  are  numerous. 

II  in  7cxti.«,  a  N  E  co. ;  area^  abt.960frq  m.  Rivers. 

Sabine,  and  some  less  important  streams.  Svrfacey  un¬ 
even  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop.  abt.  S.OW. 

lllliite*  {h^''^'tay.)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the 
marshes  of  O.-snabrUck.  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  90  m. 
joining  the  M'eser,  15  ni.  above  Bremen. 

/).  a.  Chased;  pursm*d  ;  sought. 

lliiiit'or.n.  One  who  hunts.  —  A  dog  that  scents  game, 
or  is  employed  in  the  chase.  —  A  horse  used  in  the 
chase;  a  hunting-horse. 

(Zool.)  One  of  tlie  tribe  of  spiders  called  TenanteSy 
hunter.’*,  because  they  are  incessantly  running  or  leap¬ 
ing  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode,  to  chase  and 
Seize  their  prey. 

llunt'er,  Willum  and  John,  two  celebrated  English 
anatomists,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Scotland;  U'.  whs 
B.  in  1718,  J.  in  1728.  The  abilities  of  M*  were  so<m 
distinguished,  and  he  was  appointed  Physician  Extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  Queen,  and  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  formed  nn  anatomical  museum  and  a 
fine  collection  of  metals,  fossils,  corals,  shells.  Ac.,  which 
finally  b<‘came  the  i»roperty  of  the  Glasgow  Univer>ity. 
J.  was  at  first  an  assi^tant  to  his  brother,  but  his  skill 
soon  developed  itself,  and  he  ultimately  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  first  pmctical  surgiKiii  in  Great  Britain, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  advnm  emeiit  of  the  art 
of  surirery.  IT.  died  In  1783,  J.  in  1793. 

11  in  lUinoiSy  a  village  of  Iknuie  co.,  abt.  90  m. 

N  .\V,  of  Chicago. 

II  unt'er,  in  Xew  Yorl-,  a  post-townshiji  of  Greene  co., 
abt.  52  III.  S.S.W.  of  Albany  :  j  fp.  abt.  3.000. 

Illint'cr.  in  OhiOy  a  post  (»ffice  of  Ba  lmont  co. 

H iiiit'orUoii,  in  JNVto  Jersey,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Penn.^ylvaiiia;  area,  abt.  600  sip  m.  Rivers.  Delaware, 
and  two  tributaries  of  the  Rai  ilaii.  diversifieil ; 

soil,  generally  very  fertile.  Cup.  Flemingtoo.  Pop. 
about  co.OtK). 

lliliit'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Cimomte,  7,  v. 

IIiiiit'or'K  IkIos.  a  group  of  inlands.  l\ing  in  a  chan¬ 
nel  ot  the  same  name,  off  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Tasmania. 

II  in  A>?c  I  or/.-,  a  P.O.  of  hoharieco. 

Hunt  hi  Virginia. a  P.O  of  Fluvanna  co. 

Illllit'orstou  11.  in  Peimsyhania,  a  post-village  of 
Adniiis  CO.,  abt.  36  in.  S.S.W.  of  ILirnsburg. 

Valley,  in  Cali/orniayH  mining  village 
of  >L«riposa  co.,  abt  16  m.  N.  ol  Maiiposa. 

Hunt  ersville,  in  JUinoiSy  a  township  of  Schuyler 
CO. ;  pop  abt.  800. 

Hunt'er>»vill(*,  in  Olio,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co., 
abt.  !‘2  ni.  N'.M  .  ol  (.\»himbns. 

-  A  vill.  of  Miami  lo..  <ui  the  Miami  River,  opposite  Piqiia. 

Huiit'orsivillo,  iu  I'niosylvaniay  a  post-office  of 

L\<  omingco. 

lluiit'erNville,  in  TVr^'wm,  a  post-village,  cap 
of  Pocahontas  co..  abt.  ItO  m.  S.S  E.  of  \\  heeling. 

Hiilit'in^,  a.  Relating  to  hunting,  or  to  the  chase. 

— The  actor  practiee  ol  juirsiiiiig  wild  animals,  for  catch¬ 
ing  or  kdling  them ;  a  ]Mirsiiit ;  a  seeking. 

H  iint'iii^f-co;;:,  71.  (Mach.)  Orie  more  cog  in  the 
larger  of  tw'o  geared-wheels  than  would  be  required  to 
establish  an  exact  relative  ratio  betw  wn  the  niiinber  of 
cogs  in  this  wheel  and  that  in  the  smaller. —  Worcester. 

Hunt'iil^<loil,  a  town  of  England,  cap  of  Hunting¬ 
donshire.  on  the  Ouse,  oj'posjtr  to  Godinanchester,  and 
16  m  from  Cambridge.  Manuf.  Beer,  and  the  town  has 
nn  extensive  traffic  in  coal.”:,  timber,  corn,  and  wool. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Pop.  7.100. 

If  uiit'lnsrclon,  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  adjoin¬ 
ing  New  York  ;  area,  abt.  488  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  I>nw- 
reiice  and  Chateaugay  rivers,  besides  nunieroiis  smaller 
streams.  iVur/ticr,  diversifieil ;  .«ot7,  fertile.  Cap.  II luit- 
ingdon.  /^p.  (1871)  abt.  16,500. 

— A  town  of  I./ower  Canada,  cap.  <»f  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Chateaugay  River,  qbt.  60  rn.  S.W.  ol  .Montreal. 

Huiit'iii;;<tou,in  /Vnn.'<p/»’ania,aceritralco.;ar#’a.abt. 
730  s<p  m.  Rners.  Juniata  River,  and  nuineroiis  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  much  diversifiwl:  jroi'/,  fertile.  Min, 
Iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Huntingdon.  7V^. 
(1870)31,262. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Adams  co. :  pep.  about  2,300. 

—  A  |M)8t-boroiigh,  cap  of  Huntingdon  co.,  on  the  Juniata 
River,  abt.  96  ni.  W.N.W.  of  HarH.sbnrg ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ;  ubt.  2,200 
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IInnt'ins'f1on«  in  Pfnnsyh'ania^  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO..  al>t.  in.  N.  l»y  K.  of  IMiilatlelphia. 

limit  iii^doil.  in  T^tineaxee.^  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Carroll  co.,  abt.  lOo  m.  W.  of  Nashville  ;  pop.  abt.  buO. 

Hiint'iiig'don,  in  Wisconsm,  a  pu&t-village  of  St. 
Croix  CO. 

lluiit'iiift’iloiisllire,  a  co.  of  England,  inclosed  by 
the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Bedford. 

241, 6lX)  acres.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  agricult¬ 
ural  cotinty.  The  N.  ai»d  N.E.  parts  consist  of  lens, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  iiiidlami  division  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  denominated  the  Bedford  Level,  7.  r. 
Pivfj's  and  Lakes.  Towards  the  W.  and  S.  the  land 
rise.s  considerably,  leaving  an  intermediate  valley  for' 
the  waters  of  the  Ouse,  which  traverses  the  S.  angle  of 
the  county,  and  for  various  streants  which  full  into  it  j 
from  the  sides  of  the  hill.s.  There  are  several  large 
meres  or  lakes,  of  which  Whiltlesea,  though  nuicli 
smaller  than  formerly,  is  the  largest.  The  soil  is  mostly 
cla)',  and  there  are  no  minerals  of  importance  in  the 
County.  The  uplands  originally  formed  one  large  forest, 
and  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  it  was  under  for¬ 
est  law;  and  from  the  sport  of  hunting,  the  county  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  furnips,  rape, 
hemp,  and  mustard-see*!.  Butter  is  made  in  large 
quantitie.s,and  horse.s,  cattle,  and  sheep  of  mixetl  breeds 
are  extensively  bred.  The  most  celebrated  article  is 
the  cheese  termed  Stilton,  which  was  formerly  nuule  at 
a  village  of  that  name.  Towns.  Iluntingdou,  St.  Ives, 
St.  Neots,  and  Kiinbf)Iton.  Pop.  70,000. 

Val'- 

loy,  in  Pryinsylvania^  a 
P.  O.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Cround  suitable  for  hunt¬ 
ing. 

n.  A 

bugle;  a  born  used  to 
cheer  the  hounds  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game.  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  bearing  in  Heraldry. 

M’hen  adorned  witli  rings, 
it  is  said  to  \j<s  garnished. 

n.  A 

horse  tjsed  for  hunting. 

n.  A 

temporary  residence  for  1332.  —  uuxting-horx. 
the  purpose  of  hunting. 

Dwiel,  an  American  artist,  b.  in  New 
York,  1810.  His  father,  a  merchant,  gave  his  three  sons 
a  liberal  edie  alioTi.  Their  motljer,  a  relative  of  Col. 
Troinbiill.  often  visited  that  painter's  studio  with  her 
son,  and  thus  his  miml  was  biased  towards  art.  Wliile 
n  student  of  Hamilton  College,  Huntington  met  witi) 
Elliott,  who  went  to  the  college  to  piint  the  portrait  of 
President  Davis.  From  Elliott  he  btUTowed  his  first 
colors,  and  was  imbued  witii  a  passion  f*)r  art.  Profes¬ 
sors  North  and  Lathrop,  who  noticed  his  first  attempts, 
encouraged  him,  ami  by  their  advice  he  entered  liie 
art-department  of  the  N.  Y.  University  in  1S35,  under 
Prof.  Morse.  In  1836  he  opened  a  studio  and  began 
portraits  and  landscapes,  the  latter  chiefly  occupying 
his  time  for  two  years.  .A  portrait  of  his  father  bending 
over  a  book,  boldly  foreshortene*!,  attracted  notire,  and 
brought  sitters  to  his  easel.  The  Dunlap  Exhibition 
awakened  the  love  of  historical  painling.and  Tie  Lover's 
Surprise^  a  cabinet  picture  of  figures,  was  the  result.  In 
1839  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  in  Florence  painted  -«  Sibijl 
and  A  F lorml ine  Girl.  In  Koine  he  painted  A  S'tep'ierd 
Boy  of  the  Oimpagn  t  for  Mr.  C oz/.ens,  and  Christian 
purchased  by  James  Robb.  In  184')  he  was 
again  in  New  York  very  Imsy  with  portraits,  ami  with 
the  two  compositions  of  .Merry's  Dream  ainl  C  n'i^tiana 
and  her  C'lildren.  bought  hy  Edward  Cary  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  .A  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  suddenly 
jiut  a  stop  to  his  studies.  For  a  year  ho  was  force<l  to  t 
lay  aside  the  pencil  entirely,  and  f«)r  years  afterwards' 
close  application  was  iiiipi>ssible.  In  1812  he  m  irned 
Sophia  Richards  of  Brooklyn,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Europe.  Ill  Florence  he  piiiited  The  Sicred  Lesson  for 
Mr.  C(»/.zei»s,  ami  in  Ko.no  The  CouimufiOm  of  the  Sick 
for  James  Robb,  and  Italy  and  Roman  Pnitents  for 
Geo.  Lewis  of  New  London.  In  1841  he  returned  to 
New  York,  ami  punted  many  portraits  and  grouns  of 
figures.  Almsgiving.,  A  Lesma  of  Chirity,  Tie  Mtry< 
<1^  ami  others  are  of  tliis  period.  In  18-31  he 

visited  England,  and  painteii  l)r.  Sumner,  -Vrchiushop  of 
Canterbury,  for  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  Sir  C.  L.  Eist- 
lake  for  the  New  York  Gallery,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for 
the  Historic  il  Stfcioty,  ami  a  Migdalen  for  Clias.  Lewis 
of  New  London.  In  Paris  he  painted  The.  G  ’od  Samoritnn 
for  .M.  0.  Roberts,  and  Tke.  Sketche.r  for  tlie  Graham  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  Loudon,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8,  he  studied  at 
the  Kensington  Life  Academy,  —  painted  Ichabod  Crone 
and  Katrina  Van  Tasse.lt  for  Wm.  H.  Osborn  of  New 
York,  The  Counterfeit  y<ite.  for  R.  M.  Olyphant,  and 
another  Me.rc.y'.s  Dream,  varied  in  all  the  details  from 
the  first  The  work  was  engraved  hy  T.  0.  Barlow  of 
London,  and  is  nowin  the  collection  of  ^!.0.  Robiuds. 
In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  again  in  New  Ytirk,  painting 
portraits.  The  next  year  the  large  pirtnre  of  Mrs. 
W ishington  s  Rex^eptinnwAfi  begun  Tk*  A.  H.  Richie,  who 
afterwards  engraved  it.  Thi.s  work  employed  liim  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
is  now  in  tlie  collection  of  A.  T.  Stewart.  In  1S61  ami 
*6.5  he  painte<l  several  Shakspearean  characters;  Shylnck. 
for  the  Century  Club,  Miranda.  Portia,  Juliet.  Hero, 
Rosalind,  and  another  Portia,  difterlng  from  the  first. 
In  1867  a  large  landscape  compijsition  apjieared,  called 
Ckocorna  Peak ;  this  is  oneof  his  most  important  works. 


Philosophy  and  Christian  Art  for  Robert  Hoe,  and 
NoimVif? ///€  for  Anson  Stoke.s,  were  painted  in  1868, 
and  are  considered  his  best  works  ot  that  character.  A 
list  of  the  eminent  Americans  iiainted  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  would  be  too  long  to  insert  here.  Among  the  best 
are:  Pre.sident  Van  Bureii,  Admiral  Dupont,  Gnlian  C. 
Verplanck,  \V.  C.  Bryant,  Chancellor  Ferris.  Gen.  Swilt, 
Dr.  .Muhlenberg,  James  Siiy«lam,  Gov.  Morgan.  Jmlges 
Daly  and  Sutherlaml,  Guverm>r  Trimble.  A.  B.  Durand, 
Geo.  Peabt)dy,  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc.  Mr.  Huntington 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  for  eight  successive  years,  but  has  recently  re¬ 
signed  the  office. 

IIuiit'iii;;:f Samuel.  See  Supplement. 

in  0>nnex:ticut,  a  post-township  of 
Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,477.  • 

in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  384 
>q.  in.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Salanionie  rivers  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  «oi.7,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Huntington.  J*op. 
abt.  14,867. 

— A  post-village,  cnp.  of  Huntington  co.,  on  Little  River, 
abt. loo  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hami)8hire  co. ;  pop-  al.'t.  1,216. 

Iliiiii'in;;'ton«  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Surtblk  CO.,  abt,  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  city  ; 
pop.oi  township  abt  8,924. 

Iliiiit'ing‘toii,iii  Ohio,  a.  township  of  Brown  co.  •,  pop. 
abt.  2,860. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,648. 

— A  post-township  ol  Lorain  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,109. 

— A  tuwnsliip  of  Ross  co.  ;  pop  abt.  2,261. 

in  S.  Caiolina,  a  \illuge  of  Laurens 
ilist.,  abt.  82  m.  N  W.  of  Columbia. 

in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Chittenden  CO.,  on  the  Huntington  River,  abi. 
20  m.  IV.  of  Montpidier :  J>op.  of  tow  n.ship  abt.  862. 
Ilunt'iii^^toii  Bay,  in  New  Yorl.,  a>  arm  of  Long 
laluml  Sound,  abt.  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  loi  k  city. 

in  Maryland,  a  po.-.t-village  of  Cal¬ 
vert  co.,  abt.  64  III.  S  S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Iliiiit'ley*'?*  Grove,  in  Rlmois.  a  post-vilhige  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  CO.,  abt.  65  m.  W.N.W.  ol  Chii  ago. 
llliiit'ly,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Al'erdeenshire,  at  the 
conllueuce  of  the  Bogie  with  the  Devenm,  20  m.  S.S.M  . 
ofB,iulT.  Manuf  Clotii  ami  linen-bleaching,  /b;>.  f-,100- 
lluii  i'ress,n.  A  female  that  hunts  or  loliuws  the  chase. 
lIlliitM'burg',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  Inwiiship  of 
Geaug.i  co.,  abt.  170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,300. 

IIiiiit'H  i'oriiors,  in  Jbr/.-,a  P.O  of  Cortland  co. 
11  lint's  lloliow,  in  uNTiw  IbrA-,  a  post-village  of  Liv- 
iugston  CO.,  abt.  2<0  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

11  unt.s'llia.n,  n.  One  who  practises  hunting;  the 
servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chase, 
llunt.s’iiiaiislijp,  n.  Tiie  art  or  practice  of  hunt¬ 
ing;  the  (lU.ilifications  of  a  hunter. 

Hunt's  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 
iinilt'H  Stiitioii,  in  Tennessee,  a  P  0.  ot  FiMiiklin  co. 
lliiiit's  Station,  in  U7sco//snj,a  vill.  ot  Kenosiia  co. 
lliliitH'villl^,  in  Alabama,  a  handsome  town,  cap.  of 
M.idisou  CO.,  abt.  160  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa,  anil  160 
in.  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville.  It  is  well  built,  ami  contains 
some  very  fine  edifii^es.  Pp.  abt.  4,000. 

11  lliitK'ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  po&t-villagp,  cap.  of  Madi¬ 
son  CO.,  abt.  176  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Lock. 

II  iint«4'villO,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch- 
fiebl  CO.,  abt.  38  in.  W.N.IV.  of  Hartford. 
lIiintH'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Paulding  co., 
abt.  II  m.  E.  nf  Van  Wert. 

II  niit^»'ville,  in  a  post-village  ami  township 

of  Schuyler  co  ,  alit.  80  m.  W.N.IV.  of  Springfield  ;  jiop. 
of  township  abt.  1,500. 

lIiintH  \  illo,  ill  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
CO.,  almiit  7  111.  S.8.W.  of  Anderson. 

— .A  village  of  Randolph  c«t.,  ant.  9  ni.  S.W.  of  IVinchester. 
— -A  lilhige  of  Whiteley  co.,  abt.  8  ni.  IV. N.W.  of  Columbia. 
IfiintH^vi  llo,  in  .^fis.dssippi,  a  village  of  Choctaw  co. 
Illintsi  vilio,  in  Mis.souri,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Ran- 
diilph  CO.,  abt.  78  in.  N.  by  \V.  of  Ji  ffcrson  (  ilv. 

II  nntH'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Surrey  co., 
abt.  12.5  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Raleiah. 
lliiiits'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt.  22 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  po.'f-villatre  of  Li'gitn  CO.,  abt  61  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
11  llllts'villo,  in  Pennsylvania. ’.i  post-village  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  i-o.,  al>t.  115  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

II  iints'^'illo,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  I'f  Laurens  dist., 
abr.  56  in.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

ISiiiits'villo,  in  Tennessee,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Scott 
co.,  abt.  12.3  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville. 

IliintK'ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  rap.  of  M'alker 
co.,  al»t.  201)  III.  E.  by  N.  of  Austin  ;  pop.  abt,  1,.50U. 
lliir.  (Si'ript.)  A  chief  man  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
d<-scrt,  associated  with  Aaron  in  upholding  the  hamla 
of  Moses  at  Rephidim,  and  in  supplying  his  place  while 
on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  (Ex.  xvii.  10.) 
llli'  m«  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  ofpIant8.order.£///?/K)rW- 
acra?,  distinguished  by  having  a  solitary  ovule;  flowers 
apetalous  in  spikes;  bracts.  1-  to  many-flowered.  The 
seeds  of  II.  crepitans,  the  Sand  Bo.v-tree,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  are  a  powerful  cathartic,  hut  become 
wholesome  wlien  their  embryo  is  extracted.  To  this 
gemi.s  also  belongs  II.  Brasiliensis  viartius,  the  Assa- 
CON,  q.  V. 

llii'raiilitc,  u.  (Mm.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  occurrinc  in  small,  yel¬ 
low,  reddi.sh,  or  nearly  colorless  crystals,  at  Limoges, 
comnnme  of  Hmvaux,  France.  Sp.gr. Comp. 
Phosphoric  acid  39T,  protoxide  of  manganese  40'2,  prot¬ 
oxide  of  iron  8-3,  water  12*4. 
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If  nrd,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clearfield  co. 

If  lirille.  (heyd'l.)  71.  [A.S.  hyrdel.  hynfl;  Ger.  hurde; 

Goth,  hairda,  to  guard,  to  protect.]  That  which  pro¬ 
tects.  guards,  or  incloses  ;  a  texture  of  twigs,  osiers,  or 
slii  ks.  used  tor  inclo.sures,  gates,  &c. ;  a  crate;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twigs  or  sticks  interwoven  cb'se)y,and  sustained 
by  longstakes,  serving  for  protection  or  fortification. 

— r.  a.  To  make  up.  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hurdles. 

IIlirdA.  n.  'i  he  refuse  of  flax;  tow;  hards. 

Hurd' war,  H.viiedwara,  a  to^vn  <jf  India. in  Bengal,  on 
tlie  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  river  emerges 
from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas  into  the  plains 
of  Hindostaii,  36  m.  from  8ehariinpoor,  Lat.  29®  57' N., 
Lon.  78®  2' E.  From  its  position  on  this  stream,  es¬ 
teemed  so  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  immense  nninhers  of 
pilgrims  are  annually  attract*  d  liitber,  and  the  largest 
lair  in  India  is  held  here  every  spring,  w  hich  is  attenrled 
regularly  by  from  200,000  to  300,000  persons.  Every  12th 
year,  this  number  is  increased  to  fully  2,000,000.  wlio 
come  partly  from  purposes  of  devotion,  and  partly  to 
trade  in  camels,  horses,  cattle,  drugs,  fruits,  &.C.  Pop. 
13,110. 

Hiir'd.y-jjur'dy,  n.  (Mas.)  A  stringed  instniment, 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  w  lieel  and 
regulated  by  the  fingers.  It  is  only  suited  to  simple 
music,  and  was  used  for  such  as  had  many  repetitions. 
Its  simplicity  and  cheapness  rendered  it.  at  one  time,  a 
favorite  instniment  among  the  pea>antr\  of  Europe. 
The  instrument  is  now  mostly  to  he  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Savoyard  huys.  who  play  it  on  the  streets. 

Hurl,  r.  a.  [Formed  from  whirl ;  Dan. //rin**?/ ;  0  Ger. 
hwirvil.  See  M  HiRL.j  To  cause  to  ru.'^h  or  roll  along; 
to  throw  with  violence;  to  drive  with  great  lorce. 

—n.  Act  of  throwing  with  violence;  tumult;  riot;  com¬ 
motion. 

IEiirl'*l>at,  n.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  whirled  rapidly 
round;  a  wliirl-bat.  —  Ainswoy'th. 

Hiirr-hono,  n.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  but¬ 
tock  of  a  horse.  —  Orahh. 

Hurl  or,  n.  One  who  hurls  or  throws.  —  A  player  at 
hill  ling. 

Ilur'loy,  in  A  '•w  York,  a  post-village  and  tow  nship  of 
Ulster  CO.,  about  56  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany:  pop.  ol  town¬ 
ship,  about  2,364. 

Hiirrin^,  n.  The  act  of  throwing.  —  A  kind  of  game 
})lHVcd  w iih  a  ball. 

11  iir'ly-liurly,  [Fr.  6wr7M5f»?7w.  probably  formed 
Irom  tlie  sound.]  Tumult;  bustle;  contusion. 

— a.  Tiiinultu«*us  ;  bustling. 

Hu'roii.u.  (Zobl.)  The  Black  Bass,  Perra  nigricans. an 
acantbopterygian  fish  of  the  family  Percidfc.  Idund  in 
Lake  Huron.  Its  llesh  is  firm,  white,  ami  well-flavored. 

11  11 'roil,  a  W.co.  of  prov,  of  Ontarin,  bordering  on  Lake 
Huron:  urea,  abt.  ],K92sq.  m.  Rivers.  Maitland  River 
and  several  less  important  /itreams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied ;  fertile.  CVp.  G»)dorich.  Pop.  abt.  G6,2o0. 

Huron,  i\\  Jown,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Des 
Moines  co.,  about  56  ni.  S.E.  of  Iowa  City;^*^!.  of  tow  n¬ 
ship.  724. 

II  iiroo.in  Michigan,  an  extreme  E.  co..  bordering  on 
Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Buy;  o?va,  about  800  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Pigeon  and  IVillow  rivers.  Surface,  nearly 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sand  Beach.  7Vip.  abt.  9,000. 

— A  tow  nship  ot  Huron  co. ;  pop.  about  800. 

—  A  township  of  \\  ayne  co. :  juip.  alamt  l,b00. 

ICtiroil,  in  Neiv  Yoyk,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 

1\  a;i  ne  CO.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  40  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Rochester;  pop.  ot  township,  about  3,600. 

Huron,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co. ;  area.  abt.  464  sq.  m.  Pitw«. 
Huron  and  Vermilion  river.«.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cup  Norwalk.  Pop.  about  45,000. 

—  A  iMiSt-village  and  town.ship  of  Erie  co..  on  l.ake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  and  about  111  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  of  lown.<bip.  about  2,5(t0.  (I860.J 

Huron,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Richland  co.,  and  flowing  N. 
t  lirough  Huron  co  .  enters  Lake  Erie  from  Erie  co. 

Iliiroiis.  See  \Vyani>o-i8. 

Hu  ron  C'ity,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Huron 
Co.,  about  135  m.  N  .  of  Detroit. 

llll'ronito,  n.  (Mm.)  A  variety  of  Anorthite,  q.  v. 

Huron, ( Ijal4  0,)oneof  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  second 
in  size  only  to  !>ake  Superior,  and  intermediate  in  posi¬ 
tion  between  that  lake  and  Michigan,  on  the  N.W.  and 
IV.,  and  lakes  Erie  anti  Giitario,  on  the  S.  and  S.K.  It 
is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  extending  between 
Lat.  43®  and  46®  15'  N.,  and  Lou.  79®  3U'  and  86®  W., 
surrounded  W  .  and  SAV.  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
all  tlie  other  sides  hy  the  territory  ol  Upper  Canada; 
and  divided  into  2  unequal  part^  by  a  long  peninsula  and 
the  Mauitonline  chain  of  islands,  the  parts  to  the  N.  and 
E.  of  w  Inch  are  calh-d  North  Channel  ami  Georgian  Bay. 
The  total  length  of  Lake  IT.,  N.  to  S.,  is  estimated  at 
280  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  190  ni.  Area, 
estimated  at  25,0U»)  sq.  in.  Elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  596  feet,  or  less  by  45  than  that  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  by  4  than  that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Greatest 
dej.th  towards  its  \V.  shore  at  least  1.000  feet,  and  its 
m**an  depth  is  estimated  at  9uo  feet;  or  about  3U0  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it 
abounds  with  islands,  their  total  number  being  said  to 
exceed  32.0U0,  the  largest,  Maiiitoulin  (Evil  Spirit)  Is- 
laml,  is  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  in  one  part  almost  30  m. 
wide.  Lake  //  receives  the  superaliiimlant  water  of 
Lake  Superior  hy  the  river  St.  .Mary,  at  its  N.W.  angle, 
ami  those  of  Michigan  at  Michiliinm  hinac :  and  dis¬ 
charges  its  own  towanls  Lake  Erie  by  the  St.  Clair  at  its 
S.  extremity.  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Simcoe  communicate 
with  it  by  the  Francis  and  Severn  rivers,  except  which, 
however.  Lake  Huron  receives  no  rivers  wurfhy  of  men¬ 
tion.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are  mostly  low,  especially 
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along  its  S.  and  W.  sides.  Few  towns  of  consequence 
exist  on  its  shores,  and  its  navi>;:ition  is  rendered  duri- 
gerous  liv  sndden  and  violent  tempests. 

II  ii'roii  River,  in  rises  among  the  small 

lakes  between  Livingston  and  Washtenaw  cos.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  Lake  Krie  betweeti  Monroe  and 
Wayne  Cos.  about  90  in.  —  The  upper  part  is 

called  Woodolff's  Crklk. 

llii'ron  Station*  in  Michigan^  a  1*.  O.  of  Wayne  co. 
lliirra\  or  Hurrah'.  An  e.\claination  of  joy  <»r  sur- 
j»rise,  equivalent  to  bii/za. 

11  ur'rlcano,  ti.  [Sp,  huracan;  Fr.  ouragatiy  from 
L.  Lat.  auragiinn^  a  storm,  from  Lat.  —  Gr.  aura, 
a  gentle  iireeze,  from  armt,  to  blow.]  A  violent 
«tc»rm,  genendly  accompanied  by  thnmlerand  lightning, 
and  distinguislo'd  from  every  other  kind  of  tempest  by 
the  vehefiience  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden  changes  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Hurricanes  prevail  chii  fly  in  the 
£:ist  and  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  some 
parts  of  China. 

lliir'rioano*  in  lUinms^  a  township  of  Cumberland 
CO, ;  p^p.  about  Jl,165. 

— A  post-office  of  Moutgomerv  co. 

11  nrricano,  in  KtnXucky^  a  P.  0.  of  Crittenden  co. 
lliirrionno*  in  Louinarut.  a  vill.  of  Franklin  parish, 
lliirrioaiio,  in  .l/imWppj,  a  P.  0.  ol  Warren  co 
lliirrioano  Crook,  in  Arkansas^  enters  the  Saline 
River  in  Saline  co. 

lliirrioaiio  Oook,  or  Tkllfmr  Creek,  in  G'or^ia, 
enters  the  Sniitilla  River  in  Ware  co. 
lliirrioaiio  Crook,  in  rises  in  Dickson 

CO  ,  and  eiiteiTi  Duck  River  in  Humphries  co, 
Illir'rioaiie  lirovo,  in  U5irc//n.«rt,a  P.  O.of  Cirant  co, 
11  iir'rioil,  /).  a.  Hjustened ;  urged  or  impelled  to 
rapid  moti«mor  vigonms  action. 

Illir'rlOiHy,  arfr.  In  a  hurried  manner;  precipitatelj'. 
lllir'rioiliiosH,  w.  Stateof  being  liurrie«l;  precipitancy. 
II  lir'rlor,  n.  One  who  hurries,  tirges,  or  impels, 
lllir  ry,  r.  a.  (AS.  Arsni/*,  to  move,  agitate,  raise.] 
To  impel  to  greater  speed ;  to  drive  or  press  forward 
witii  more  rapidity.  —  To  tirge  to  act  or  proceH<l  with 
more  celerity ;  to  hasten;  to  quicken  ;  to  accelerate. — 
To  drive  or  impel  with  violence;  to  urge  or  drive  with 
precipiiJ»tion  and  confusion. 

— r.  n.  To  move  or  act  with  haste ;  to  hasten ;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  <»r  precipitation. 

— n.  A  putting  into  trepidation  or  confusion;  haste; 
hasty  motion ;  pressure;  urgency  to  haste;  precipiUi- 
tion;  that  occasions  disorder  or  confusion;  tumult; 
hustle;  omiinof ion. 

lliir  ryiiigr,  a.  Tlie  urging  to  greater  speed;  rapidity 
ol  motion 

lllir'ryiiiy^ly,  adr.  In  ahiirrying  manner. 
lIiirHt.n.  [Her.AorAt,*  A.S. /»yrstarj,toadorn.l  A  small 
w<K>d ;  a  knoll  covered  with  trees,  licnco  the  termination 
of  several  places  in  England,  paiticularly  in  Kent  ami 
Sus-sex.  The  snrname.s  of  Ash/ii/rsf,  H.izel/iur.f/’,  Ac., 
arc  derive!  from  persons  who  resided  at  or  near  a  hurst 
or  wood  of  these  trees. 

lliirt,n.  [.\.  S. //yW,  hurt,  wounded  ;  Fr. a  bit. 
knock,  from  heurtf,i%  to  kmwk.J  A  wound;  a  bruise; 
injury;  harm;  loss;  damage;  detriment;  whatever 
inj'.ires  or  harms. 

— r.  a.  To  knock,  strike,  or  dash  violently  against;  to 
bruise;  to  wound;  to  injure  or  impair  tlie  sound  state 
of  the  h(»dy,  as  by  incision  or  fracture.  —  To  harm;  to 
damag".  —  To  injure  by  occasioning  lo-s;  to  impair;  to 
impair  the  strength,  purity,  or  beauty  of;  to  harm, 
injure,  or  damage  in  g<‘neral;  to  injure;  to  give  i»aiu 
to;  to  grieve,  as  one's  Iwlings. 

Iliir'tol,n.  Ahorse.  (Scotland.) 
lliirt'or,  n.  One  who  liiirts  or  harms. —  A  flatted  iron 
fixed  against  the  1«>dy  of  an  axletree. 

{Gun.)  A  piece  of  timber  p!ac.c<i  along  the  head  of  a 
gun  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the 
parapet,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  injured  by  the 
wheels  of  the  gim-carriHge. 

lllirtTiil.  a.  Ciu.<ing  hurt,  harm,  loss,  injury,  or  de¬ 
struction;  tending  to  impair  or  destroy:  pernicious; 
destructive;  harmful;  prejudicial;  detrimental;  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  injuriou.s. 

Hiirrfiill.V,  adv.  Ininrionsly;  mischievoiiHly. 
IlnrriiiliioHH,  u.  Injuriousness;  tendency  to  occa¬ 
sion  loss  or  destruction;  miseijievousness. 

Iliir'f  lo,  r.  n.  [Krom  /mW,  q.  v.]  To  clash;  to  skir¬ 
mish;  to  run  against  anything;  to  jostle. 

**  The  oeise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.'*  -~-Shak». 

—r.  a.  To  push  with  violence ;  to  whirl  round  ;  to  brandish. 
If lir'f loberry,  n.  {Bot.)  Same  us  huckleberry. 
See  Vaccimum. 

Iliirtloss, a.  Innocent;  harmless;  innoxious;  doing 
no  harm. 

IIiirt'lo»'*ly,ar/c.  Without  harm. 
lIlirt'le<«Kiiei^S,  n.  Freedom  from  any  pernicious 
qiialit  v. 

Hiir'toir,  (-Dear,)  w.  [Fr.]  A  hnrter. 
llus'band,  n.  [A.  S.  htishmiday  hu^hunda  —  huSy  a 
house,  and  hnnda,  a  ma-ster  of  a  family,  from  bindan, 
to  l)ind.]  A  male  consijrt  or  spouse the  correlative 
of  —  male  of  animals  of  a  lower  order.  (R.)  — 
An  economist;  a  good  manager. 

Hushnnd  and  HV/V,  (/yUta,)  are  in  many  respects  re¬ 
garded  a.s  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  particular  laws 
are  in  force  regarding  them.  For  njost  purposes  tliey 
are  looked  upon  as  only  one  person,  tiie  legal  existence 
of  the  woman  being  hidrlen  or  incorporated  in  that  of 
lier  husband;  whenc<‘  she  is  called  a/cm^  covert^  and  her 
comlition  during  marriage,  her  covfrture.  For  this 
reason  a  man  cannot  grant  anytliing  to  Ills  wife  directly, 
nor  enter  irito  covenant  witii  lier;  for  the  grant  would 
bo  to  suppose  her  separate  existence,  and  to  covenant 


with  her  would  only  be  to  covenant  with  himself;  Imt 
a  hnsluind  may  grant  to  bis  wife,  by  means  of  a  triistee 
or  releasee  to  uses,  and  he  may  bequeath  anything  to 
bis  wile  by  will,  seeing  that  tliat  cannot  take  effect  till 
the  coverture  Is  determined  l)y  his  death.  The  II.  is 
bound  by  law  to  provide  bis  wife  witii  necessaries  as 
much  as  himself:  and  if  slic  contract  debts  for  thi-in,  he 
is  bound  to  pay  them;  but  fut  anytliing  beyond  neces¬ 
saries  he  is  nut  chargeaJ.>le.  If  a  wife  elopes,  and  lives 
with  another  man,  the  II.  is  not  chargeable,  even  fur 
necessaries,  at  least  if  tlie  person  wliu  furnishes  them 
is  siifHcieiitly  apprised  of  lier  elopemetJt.  If  a  wife  be 
iiiilebted  l»efure  her  marriage,  the  II.  is  hound  to  pay  the 
del»t,  fur  lie  ha.s  adopted  her  and  her  circumstances  to* 
getlier.  If  the  wife  he  injured  in  tier  person  or  pnqv 
erly,  she  can  l>ring  no  action  for  redress  wiOiout  lier 
i/.’s  concurrence,  ami  in  his  name,  as  well  iw  li«  r  own; 
neither  can  she  bo  sued  uitliont  making  tlie  liusl>and  a 
defendant,  except  where  heiiiay  have  al>jun  d  iln*  realm, 
or  lieen  banished;  for  tlieii  he  is  «it'a«l  in  law.  In  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions,  Imwever,  tlie  wile  may  be  imiicted 
and  punished  separately;  lor  the  union  is  only  a  civil 
one.  Though  in  general  tlie  law  considers  man  and  wile 
as  one  person,  yet  tliere  are  soene  instances  in  which  she 
is  separately  coiisiiiereil  as  inferior  to  iii»n,  and  acting 
by  hi.s  compulsion.  Therefore,  all  deeds  executed,  and 
acts  done  hy  her  during  her  coverture,  are  void,  except 
in  execution  of  a  power;  in  which  case  she  must  be 
solely  and  secretly  examini'd,  to  Icani  if  lier  act  be 
Voluntary.  She  cannot  by  will  devise  lands  to  lier  //.. 
unle.ss  under  special  circumstances:  for  at  tlie  time  ot 
making  it  she  is  snpposeil  to  be  under  bis  coercion.  In 
some  felonies  too,  and  other  inferior  crimes,  committed 
hy  lier  through  constraint  of  her  //.,  tlie  law  ex«'uses 
her;  but  tliis  does  not  extend  to  treason  or  murder. 
The  law  regards  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  a  civil 
contr.ict.  ami  as  suidi.  treats  it  as  it  does  all  otlier  civil 
contracts;  allowing  it  to  l>e  good  and  valid  in  all  cases 
wliere  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  it  were  in  the 
first  place  xvillhig  to  contract;  eecondly,  at/c  to  con¬ 
tract;  and,  lastly,  actually  t/iV  contract,  in  llie  proper 
forms  and  solemnities  required  liy  law.  In  general,  idl 
persons  are  aide  to  contract  marriage,  unless  they  labor 
under  some  particular  disabilities  and  incapacities. 
These  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  such  as  are  canonical, 
and  recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws;  ascoiisunguin- 
ity,  or  relation  hy  blood;  affinity,  or  relation  by  mar¬ 
riage ;  precontract,  and  certain  particular  corporeal  in¬ 
firmities:  and  secoiui,  such  as  are  createil  or  enlorced 
hy  the  municipal  laws;  as  a  prior  marriage,  want  ol 
age.  want  of  reason,  Ac.  Lastly,  in  inder  to  make  a 
good  legal  marriage,  it  must  be  performed  in  due  form 
of  law’. 

lltis'hand,  v.  a.  To  manage  with  frugality;  to  use 
ecouumv. 

llii««'i>ancln^e*  n.  The  agent  or  managing  owner’s 
allowance  or  commission  for  attending  to  a  ship's  busi¬ 
ness.  —  Wfn'cester. 

]|il!^'baii€ilOK!4,  adv.  Without  a  husband, 
lliis'baiiilly*  a.  Frugal;  thrifty,  (r.) 
flIiiK'baiiiliiiaii*  n.  A  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the 
ground;  <nie  who  lal)ors  in  tillage, 
lliis'bandry*  «.  A  term,  including  both  agriculture 
and  gardening,  or  all  tliose  country  occupations  wliich 
the  father  of  a  lamily  was  expis  ted  to  perform  in  tlie 
country.  Tlie  term  is  now  comuioiily  U’»ed  as  syuouy- 
mou-^  witii  Hgrtrufture. — The  term  convertihJr  hufibundry 
is  applied  to  that  system  of  cropping  in  which  the  land 
is  alternately  kept  under  grass  ami  tillage. 
Hiit^baiidry,  Patrons  of.  See  page  1273. 

IIiihIi.  a.  [Ger.  hu$ch  ;  D.in.  hys,  hy»l ;  eh^sely  allied  to, 
if  not  idefitical  with,  hiaty  and  tc/iisL]  Silent ;  still ;  quiet. 

_ I,,  a.  To  still;  Uisileme;  to  calm;  to  make  quiet;  to 

repress,  as  noise;  to  appease  ;  to  allay. 

— I*,  n.  To  be  .still:  to  be  silent. 

llilHll*  intrrj.  [Imperative  of  the  verb  /iia/t  ]  Be  silent 
oripiiet;  make  no  noise ;  silence! 
lliiMh'aby,  a.  That  lends  to  quiet  or  lull, 
lliiisli'or*  ».  .An  usher,  (o.)  —  A  bully.  (Local  U.S.) 
lllisir-iiioiioy*  n.  A  bribe  to  secure  silence;  money 
paid  to  hinder  information,  or  disclosure  i*f  facts. 
llllMk,  n.  [It.  gusciOy  sludl  of  nuts,  Ac.;  Ger.hulse.; 
Du.  haUey  husk,  cod  ]  Tiie  shell  or  external  covering  of 
ciTtain  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants ;  tlie  rind  ;  tlie  bark  ;  — 
especially  the  ai-s  (»f  maizo 

— r.  a.  To  strip  off.  as  the  external  covering  of  the  fruits 
or  seeds  of  jdaiits. 

Iliiskod*  {hmktAp.a.  Stripped  of  its  husks. 

I—//.  Covered  witii  a  husk. 

Iliimk'ily^  a</r.  In  a  linsky  manner ;  drvl.v  ;  roughly. 

'  IIimk'ine«H,  n.  State  of  being  dry  ami  rough,  like  a 
I  Imsk.  —  Roughness  of  sound,  or  of  the  voice, 
j  ]liisk'in;i?«  71.  The  act  of  stripping  off  luisks  ()f  fruits 
;  ami  seeds.  — An  a.'^semldage  of  iieiglihor.s  for  tlie  pur- 
j  prise  of  husking  Indian  corn.  [Local  U.  S.] —  Woicfstrr- 
lllifiik'y*  a.  Abounding  with  hu.^ks;  consisting  (*f 
husks;  reaeml)ling  husks;  dry;  rough.  —  Rough,  as 
^  sound;  harsli ;  whizzing. 

IIii'ho,  77.  {Zool.)  SeeSiUROEON. 

i  llliKH*  JoHv,  one  of  the  reformers  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  B.  at  Hussinatz.  a  village  of  Ikdiernia.  about  1375. 
He  was  of  a  poor  family,  but  tlirougli  tlie  kindness  of  a 
wealthy  seigneur,  was  sent  to  stmly  at  tlie  University 
of  Prague,  where  lie  gruduateil  m.  a.  He  entered  the 
Ciinrch,  was  ordaineil  priest  in  1400,  ami  under  the 
pn)tc*ction  of  King  Wenceslaiis  and  his  (jneen,  Sophia, 
began  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  in  140^ 
he  was  naiiuMl  rector  of  the  university  ;  was  soon  alter 
suspended  from  ids  office  of  priest,  ami  continuing  to 
preach,  in  tlie  field  and  in  liouses,  again.st  the  pojie, 
the  authority  of  tradition,  iudulgeiices,  Ac.,  was  de¬ 


nounced  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  on  his  failing  to 
answer  tiie  cliarges  made  against  liim,  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  hy -Mexamler  V.  Tumults  occurring  in  I’ragne, 
between  the  fid  lowers  of  II.  ami  the  Koniaii  party.  If. 
retire*!  for  a  time  to  bis  native  village.  AVheii  Poj>e 
John  XXIII.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  Ladislatis, 
king  of  Naples,  II.  iioidly  cundeiiiiied  the  pope;  wa.s 
again  cited  to  Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1414,  to  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Thither,  trusting  to  the  safe-conduct 
given  by  the  Emperor  Sigismuml,  he  wont.  Unshaken 
by  entreaties  or  by  terrors,  be  was  arrested,  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  delivered  over  to  tiie  secular  arm, 
and  burnt  at  Constance.  July  7,  1415.  His  disciple, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  met  a  like  end  in  the  following  year. 
See  Hussites. 

ITli«i!«ar.  {huz-zdr*.)  V.  [TTung.  20,  nnd  dr,  rate.] 

[Mil.)  One  of  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  fic.-^t  in  use  among 
the  Magyars  in  Ifilfl.  and  so  called  hecause  the  twentietk 
man  of  all  the  vassals  of  thenohlesin  each  province  was 
compelled  to  he  armeil  as  u  trooper,  'lilly  introiliiced 
hussars  into  the  Austrian  army;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  in  1031,  ha<l  five  regiments  of  them  in  the  field. 
Luxeinhurg  torined  a  troop  in  France  in  1092;  and  Freil- 
erick  William  I.  of  I’russia  organized  two  regiments  in 
Prussia,  1730.  The  first  hu-sars  forming  part  of  the 
English  army  were  etmdled  hy  William  III  during  the 
war  in  Fiandei’s  in  109i.  There  are  regiments  ot  hus¬ 
sars  in  almost  alt  the  Knrop<an  armies.  Jheirarms  are 
a  sabre,  a  carbine,  ami  pi.’*t«)ls. 

lIllN'silll  Paolia*  the  la^t  Dey  of  Algiers,  D.  1773,  pro¬ 
claimed  1M8,  liethioiicd  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Bonrniont. 

II  iit^s’itos*  77.  pi.  {Ecrl.  Ilitd.)  The  fidlowers  of  John 
lluss,  q.  r.  —  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  liis  death,  sev¬ 
eral  noldes  ami  knights  tornu'd  an  association.  Dec.  2, 
1415.  This  party  obtained  the  majority  at  the  parlla- 
nient  of  Prague,  Sept.  5,  1410,  and  Iieing  opposed  liy  the 
emperor,  they  to<>k  the  field,  and  appointed  Ziska  tiieir 
leader,  March  10,  1418.  Active  war  soon  commenced, 
ami  a  schism  *»ccurred  in  1420.  The  battle  of  Prague 
was  gained  by  Zi>ka,  July  14.  1420;  and  in  the  still 
more  lirilliant  vict*iry  of  Deiitsclibro*!,  Jan.  8,  14*22,  he 
almost  annihilated  the  Emperor's  army.  Tlie  Hussites 
overran  the  whole  of  Boiieinia  and  Moravia,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  inarching  upon  Vienna,  wiien  the  snd¬ 
den  death  of  Zi>ka,  Oct.  1*2,  1424,  put  a  stop  to  their 
plan.s  They  gained  two  more  battles  —  at  Aussig,  June 
15.  14*26,  and  at  Mies,  July  21,  14*26;  but,  weakened  by 
internal  disputes,  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  pence. 
After  long  negotiation,  the  treaty  of  Iglaii  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Emjieror  Sigismuml  and  tlie  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  //..  July  5,  14:J6.  Tliougli  tliis  treaty  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  struggles  of  the  I’roti'Stants  in  Bohe¬ 
mia.  yet  from  tliis  time  the  name  of  II.  was  no  longer 
applied  to  tln  m. 

Iliis'siy*  77.  [Corrupted  from  hovarwifr.  taken  in  an  ill 
sense.]  A  sorry  or  bad  woman  ;  a  worthle.xs  wench.  It 
is  often  used  ludicrously  on  sliglit  disapprobati^m. 

"Get  you  In,  Ai/wy.  go  I  Now  will  I  personate  ilils  hopeful 
young  ja^e."  —  Southern. 

— A  case  containing  a  set  of  sewing  roateri?ils,  thread, 
needles,  buttons,  Ac. also  called  houstuife  or  huswi/e. 

^^xnmnnds. 

If  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  hu.dinge  —  hu.^.  a  house,  and 

thing,  a  cau'>e,  si  council.]  Tin*  prim  ipal  and  supreme 
court  of  the  city  of  L<»mi<Jii,  held  hetore  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldei  men.  in  the  (iuildliall.  Tliis  com  t  is  of  great 
antiquity,  as  honorable  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
laws  <d  King  Edward  the  Oonfe.ssor.  In  tlie  //.  cmirt,at 
the  present  day.  the  aldermen  and  four  niemhers  of  par¬ 
liament  are  efected.  Other  cities  ami  tow  ns  have  also 
had  H  court  of  tlie  same  imine;  jis  Winchester,  York, 
JJncoln,  Ac.  In  common  language,  tlie  term  H.  is  aje 
plied,  in  I'ngland.  to  the  booth  or  elevated  platform  on 
which  candidates  at  a  parliamentary  election  are  nnini- 
nated,  and  from  which  they  mldress  their  constituents 
before  the  slaov  <if  liaiids  is  taken. 

II llK'tiMloril*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  of  Ihidge  co.,  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Madison ;  p(p.  of 
tow  iishi]>  about  ‘2,200. 

IIiiKlIc.  (huf'l.)  V  a.  [Du.  hut^ehn.  to  jnmiJe  or  shuffle 
among  one  another ;  Sw.  A/zf/a,  to  shuffle.]  To  shake  or 
shuffle  together  in  confusion  ;  t*)  pusli  or  cr(»wd. 

Illi9i'tOll*  in  rninfylvauiUy  u  township  of  Blair  co. ; 
pop.  about  l,6<t0. 

—  A  bnvnsiiip  of  Centre  co. ;  pop.  about  900. 

IIiiH'taiitowii*  in  I*('on»ylvaniay  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 

Illis'ton villo.  in  AVnfucAy,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
co.,  abtiut  53  III.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

llu!^liiii.  (/looVn/n.)  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  in  Schles¬ 
wig.  on  the  Auc,  22  m.  W.  of  Schleswig ;  pop.  6,500. 

Illiswit'e*  [}tiiz'zif.)n.  [Corrupted  from  houxnvifr.]  A 
bail  manager:  a  sorry  womuu ;  a  hussy.  —  An  ecouo- 
mist ;  a  tlirifty  woman. 

*•  The  bounteous  hunu-ife.  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  fulness  before  you."  —  Shak*. 

— V.  n.  To  manage  with  economy  and  frugality. 

Iliis'wiloly,  a.  Thrifty;  frugal. 

— adv.  Thriftily;  like  a  huswife. 

Hiis'wifory*  ti.  Management,  good  or  bad.  —  Man¬ 
agement  of  rural  Imsines.s  committed  to  w’omen. 

llllt^  n.  [Qer.  hiittr'y  Dii.  hut:  Dan.  hyttf.  from  Ileb. 
^Aafa,  Sans.  pi/fA,  t(>  cover.]  A  covered  place;  a  small 
bouse,  hovel,  or  cabin;  a  mean  lodge  or  dwelling;  a 

cottage;  a  temporary  building  to  lodge  soldiers. 

— V.  a.  To  place  in  liuts,  as  troops  encamped  in  winter- 
quarters. 

— r.  77.  To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

Hutch*  77.  [A.S.  hwwccUy  a  chest ;  Dn.  hok,  a  pen,  ken¬ 
nel ;  Fr.  hxichr.y  a  kneading-trough;  Sp.  hdchayH  large 
chest.]  A  corn  chest  or  bin  ;  a  box  for  rabbits  ;  a  rat-trap. 
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{Mining.)  A  box  In  which  coal  is  drawn  np  ont  of  a 
pit .  —  Buchanan. 

II  utcli'e^on,  Francis,  philosopher,  sometimes  con- 
sitlertnl  as  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  schooL  He  was 
born  in  16>1  in  Ireland;  studied  at  Glasgow;  and. 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  officiated  in  a  Presbyterian 
congregation,  for  some  lime,  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
kingdom;  but  in  ITiy  he  w;is  clectetl  professor  of  uiunl 
philosophy  at  Glasgow.  He  had  previously  publi^hed 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  o  f  our  lleas  of  Brauty  and 
Virtue^  and  a  Treatise  on  thr  Stature  and  Omduct  of  the 
Pasnons.  In  1765,  his  son.  Dr.  Fran>  is  IT.,  a  physician 
of  Glasgow,  printed  from  his  father's  papers.  A  System 
of  Moral  Piulos'fphy,  2  vols.  4to. ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  account  of  the  author.  D.  1747. 

lltitch  itiA,  Thom \s.  geographer-general  to  the  United 
Slates,  B.  in  Xew  Jersey,  about  17o0.  He  served  in  the 
anny  against  the  Indians  in  Florida;  was  imprisoned  in 
England  in  1779,  on  the  charge  of  having  corresponded 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  ag.nl  in  France; 
afterwards  joined  the  army  of  General  Greene;  audn.' 
at  Pittsburg,  17S9.  He  published  several  topographical 
and  historical  works  of  consideralde  interest. 

H  iitoh'in^on.  .4NNE,a  religious  enthusiast  of  New 
England,  baiiishe^i  from  the  colony  by  an  ccch'siastiail 
synod,  and  killed,  with  fourteen  others  of  her  family,  by, 
the  Indians,  1643. 

Untchinson,  John,  an  English  philosophical  andl 
biblical  wTiter.  b.  at  Springlliorn,  Yorkshire,  1C74.  The 
publication  of  Sir  I.saac  Newton’s  Principia  in  16S7,  in 
which  the  philosopher  supposed  the  planets  to  move 
through  a  vacuum,  provoked  ff..who  w.as  a  gresit  student 
of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  publish 
hi-*  work,  entille«i  P<  inc/p»a.  which  appeared  in 

two  parts,  in  1724  and  1727.  The  design  of  H.  was  to  I 
demonstrate  that  a  celestial  matter  pei*^ades  the  whole 
creation,  spiritual  and  natural,  whereby  Jehovah  is 
master  of  the  material  worlds,  whereis  the  tht*oryof  Sir! 
Isaac  Newton  supposed  a  universe  without  a  God,  ora 
God  who  acts  by  arbitrary  1)0 wer.  This  philosophical 
doctrine,  which  is  supported  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
an  interplanetary  ether,  was,  in  the  work  of  H.,  a  pure 
dedu^'tion  from  the  Scriptures,  his  principle  being  that 
the  Hebrew  language  is  perfectly  formeii,  so  as  to  con¬ 
vey  perfect  ideas,  without  the  re«lundiincy  or  deficiency 
of  letters  common  to  other  languaces;  hence,  that  it 
was  perfectly  a*iapteil  to  be  the  medium  of  a  revelation, 
and  that  religion  and  philooophy  were  united  in  the 
system  of  Moses.  iT.  attacked  Dr.  Wcxxlward,  author 
of  a  *•  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,”  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  wielded  his  pen  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  with  little  respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  opponents. 
Among  his  adherents  were  Dishop  Horne,  Jones  of  Nay- 
land,  Julius  Date,  Drs.  H-aiges  aud  Wetherall,  Park- 
hnrst,  R<):naine,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  D.  1737. 

lIntcliiii!4on.  Thomas,  lord  chief-ju'^xice,  and  after¬ 
wards  lieutenant-governor,  of  the  province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  B.  at  Boston,  1711.  He  w;us  grwttly  respected, 
for  lii.s  able  and  irreproachable  conduct  on  the  l^nch  : 
but  having  covertly  taken  part  with  Great  Britain 
against  the  American  colonies,  and  given  the  English, 
ministers  advice  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him,  and  make 
General  Gage  his  successor.  He  accordingly  went  to, 
England,  lived  in  a  retired  manner  at  Brompton.  ami 
died  there  in  17S0.  H.  was  author  of  a  History  of  the. 
Oilon*t  o  f  M issachtisrtis. 

Hiltcll'iiison,  in  DiKota  Territory^  a  S.E.  co.;  area, 
about  4,600  s<).  m.  Rirrrs.  Dakota  and  some  smaller 
stream**.  Surface,  diversified  ;  pnK  fertile. 

Hntch  inson,  in  .Vinn^sofu,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Mcl.ieo*!  CO,,  abt.  14  m.  N.W,  of  Glencoe ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  94. 

HntehinHO'nians,  It. p/.  {Phil.)  The  followers  of 
John  HLTCJnxsaN,  q.r. 

Hut  sonville.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
CO.,  abt.  130  ra.  E.S.E,  of  Springfield. 

Ilnt'ten.  Dlrich  T0N,a  Gennan  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  best  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  promoters  of 
the  Reformation;  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  the  castle  of 
Steckelberg,  in  Franconia:  n.  in  the  little  island  of 
Uffnaii,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  1.523. 

H  iit'ton,  James. a  British  geologist  and  natural  phib>s-' 
opher,  B.  at  Ediuburgh.  1726;  chiefly  dUtingiiislieil  as 
author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  Is  developed  1 
the  system  called  Plutonic,  strongly  confirmed  by  later 
researches  in  geology,  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
solid  {tarts  of  the  earth  is  attributed  to  theactiou  of  the 
fire.  D.  1797. 

Hut  ton.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Coles  co.;  pop. 
abt.  2,600. 

Hutto'iiian.  a.  (Oo/.)  Relating  to  the  Plutonic 
theory,  promore*!  by  J.  Hctton,  q.  v. 

Hut  ton's  Switch.in  J/ary{an<t,  a  post-office  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  CO. 

Hut'tonsvillo.  in  TT  nnTjru'a.  a  post-village  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  CO.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Beverly. 

Hux'ter,  r.  n.  To  higgle:  to  huckster. 

Huy.  {h>>o' t,  or  w*.)  a  town  of  B*  Igiiim,  in  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse.  15  m,  W.  of  Li^ge.  Mmuf.  Paper,  leather,  so;*p, 
pipes,  Ac.  Pyp.  10,076. 

Huyg-enM.  Christian.  {hVjcns.)  an  eminent  Dutch 
mathematician  aud  astronomer.  B.  at  the  Hagu*».  162^»: 
settled  in  Paris,  1663.  at  the  invitatinn  of  Co|!*ert,  who 
bestowed  on  him  a  h.^ndsome  pension:  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  ;  P.1695.  In  pure  Geometry. 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  quadrature  <*f  the  Hyiicriiohi, 
the  ElUpsis.and  the  Circle:  in  Mechanics,  he  laid  down 
the  theory  of  the  Pendulum,  and  IN  application  to  the 
Clock:  he  di^erned  the  synclinmism  of  the  Cycloid, 
invented  the  theory  of  lavolutesand  £volote^  of  Curves, 


and  explored  the  doctrine  of  Centres  of  Oscillation: 
most  important  of  all.  he  aunouiiced  the  law  of  the 
motion  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles,  thereby  grazing 
the  law  of  gravitation.  In  Astnmomy,  we  owe  iiim  tbe 
memorable  discovery  of  Sitturii's  ring,  at  that  time  a 
most  sagacious  solution  of  Very  piizzliug  apirearances. 
In  Optics  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  Undu¬ 
lations.  explaioiug  by  means  of  it  phenomeiKi  which  by 
the  theory  of  Kmauatlou  Newton  could  not  toncii. — 
Few  cultivators  of  Abstract  Science  bad  a  clearer  or 
more  correct  intellect  than  Huygens:  he  showed  this, 
more  e£^,)ecial]y  in  his  ready  appreciation  and  powerful 
gnisp  of  the  ikjctriue  of  Gravitati«ui :  he  adopteil  the 
new  view  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  bis  previous  Httichnient  to 
the  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  and  this  at  a  period  oi  life 
when  men  have  rarely  freshness  enough  to  alter  their 
opinions. 

Huys'senife,  It.  (.Vin.)  .A  greenisb-gniTniineral  from 
tbe  salt  miueof  Strassfnrt.  often  found  in  nodular  forms 
that  contain  a  nucleus  of  common  salt.  i.^.  2‘7S. 

Comp.  Borate  of  magnesia  40*36,  b«»rate  of  in>D  50i)6, 
chloride  of  magnes^ium  9*59.  It  becomes  yellow  ou  ex¬ 
posure. 

Hiizareh,  (5«ic-zd-ray',''  a  region  of  .Afghanistan,  in 
Lat.  31®  30'  to  37®  N.,  JLon.  62®  to  6S®  £. ;  area,  $0,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  abt.  220.000. 

11  iiz'za,  n.  [Most  probably  a  different  f*»nn  of  hurrah.] 
A  shout  of  joy. 

— r.  fi.  To  utter  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  or  an  acclamation 
in  joy  or  praise. 

— r.  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  shouts  of  jov. 

II  nzza  in^«  n.  AshoutingwiiU joy ;  a rei.-eiviag with 
shouts  of  joy. 

liven.  II\%  on.  (K?5cn,)  a  small  island  of  Sweden,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  in  the  Sound.  15  in.  N.E.  of  Copenhiigeu. 
It  has  no  p.irticubLr  interest  Sitve  having  been  the  res-i- 
dence  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  the  place  where  he  built  an 
observatory, which  has  since  fallen  into  drcayi  pop.  2.100. 

Hversalt^  n.  A  var.  of  Ualotricuit»' iu  which 

a  little  of  the  aliiuiina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxideof  irou, 
aud  Some  of  the  protoxide  of  irm  by  magnesia. 

II,  AV.  .Abbreviatiiui  for  high-water. 

Un  R  river  of  Cbina.  See  Hoang-ho. 

Hyaointil.  {hVa-Sfnth,}n.  [List,  hyacirdhus ;  Gr.hya- 
kinihns.]  {Myth.)  A  vuuug  Lacedemonian  prince  of 
great  beauty,  son  of  Ainyclas.  He  was  the  lavurite  of 
both  Apollo  and  Zejdiyr.  but  himself  prefermJ  the  for¬ 
mer.  Zephyr  is  Siiid  to  have  killetl  him  from  jealousy : 
but  Aindlo  tr.iDsf Armed  him  into  the  flower  calU-d  alter 
him,  engraving  on  its  petals  tbe  two  fir&t  letters  of  his 
name.  He  w;is  worshipped  as  a  dixinity  at  Sp^irta. 
{Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant,  genus  Hyacinthcs,  q.  r.  ' 
^  Min.)  The  II.  of  the  ancients  is  regar  ded  as  our 
sapphire.  The  highly-coloml  varieties  of  zircon  are: 
called  hyacinths.  The  variety  i.d garnet  calle<l  cinnamon- 
stone,  cspOA-ially  that  from  Ceylon,  and  sometimes  a 
ferruginous  quartz  of  a  blood-red  color,  are  also  called’ 
by  this  name.  In  modern  mineralogy  a  hy  icinth-cirlor 
is  reddish-orange  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  —  Dana. 

Hyaoinihe.  Fvthzr Charle<-T»t50n. a  French  pnipit 
orator,  b.  1S27.  He  studied  at  tbe  Academy  of  Pan.  and 
at  an  early  age  composed  si-iuie  remarkable  poetry.  In 
1S35  he  enter**!  Sainl-Sulpice.  was  ordaine*!  priest  after 
four  years  of  thtfological  study,  taught  philosophy  at 
the  great  Semiuary  of  Avignon,  and  theology  at  that  of' 
Nantes,  and  uffieiated  in  his  eccle<ia»tkMl  Ca(iai-iiy  at 
Soint-Sulpiee.  He  afterwards  S|>ent  two  yejirs  in  the; 
convent  of  the  Carmelites  of  Lyons,  entered  that  onler. 
and  attracie**  much  atteiilioii  by  his  pretiching  at  thci 
Lycee  of  that  ,'ity.  He  delivered  the  ci*orse  of  sermons 
in  Advent  at  Bordeaux,  a  course  for  Lent  at  Perigneux 
in  1$64,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his  preachingat 
the  Ma'ieleine  and  at  Notre-l)ame  attracte*!  much  at¬ 
tention.  Father  H.  exlnbited  lil>eral  tendencies,  which, 
though  perhaps  not  aiisohitely  at  variance  with  the  se¬ 
cret  thought-^  of  the  archbishop  of  Pari-*.  Monseigneur 
Ilitrbay,  obligeil  this  eminent  diznitarv*  t<»  put  an  end  to' 
the  discourses  of  the  bold  Carmelite.  In  1>69.  a  letter, 
of  censure  from  the  Father-General  of  the  barefooted  i 
Carmelites  led  Father  II.  to  a  l-reakinff  of  his  vows.  He  j 
then  repaired  to  New  York,  and  some  diivs  after  left' 
America,  and  married  in  1872  an  .American  lady.  In 
1873  he  w:is  ap|*ointed  one  of  the  three  curates  of  the 
Old  C,itholics  of  Geneva,  which  charge  be  resigned  in 
Aug,  l$74. 

H,v  acin'thns,  n.  [See  nTvcrvTH-]  {Bot^;  A  genus! 
of  plants,  onl.  Zt7iac>  a?.  They  are 
bult>on8-nx>ted.  with  bell-shapetl 
flower,  6-<lelt  perianth,  and  dry 
&t|)eular  fruit.  The  inimeron.s  and 
splendid  varieties  of  the  gar«Jen 
hyacinth,  H.  firirutalis.  have  al¬ 
ways  been  general  favorites:  aud 
the  fondness  for  tliese  flower-*  in 
some  countries  a]m<  >t  amounts  to 
a  mania.  It  h  a  native  of  Per>ia, 

Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  and  is  now 
naturalized  in  some  part-*  of  tbe 
south  of  Enrojie.  It  has  broad 
linear  leaves,  with  a  raceme  of 
many  flowers.  The  colors  of  the 
cultivate*!  hvacinth  vary  greatly, 
and  are  chiefly  white,  purple,  and 
blue;  many  of  are  double. 

The  fragrance  of  the  hyacinth  is 
most  powerful  aliont  11  o'clock  at 
night.  In  Holland  m«'re  than  2.000 
varieties  have  r**cejve*l  distinct 
names,  and  the  price  of  1.000  florins 
has  been  given  for  a  single  plant. 

Tbe  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
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Fig.  1333. 
HTAaNTH. 


f  towns  present,  through  the  profusion  of  these  flower*, 
a  gijrgeous  appearance.  Hyacinth  bulbs,  planted  in  pots 
or  grow  II  in  hyacinth-glasses,  produce  lieautiful  flowers. 

Hyaein'thiiie.  Hyacin'tlitan,  a.  [Gr.  hyalnn- 
thinos.]  Made  of  hyacinth ;  consisting  of  hyacinth  ;  re¬ 
sembling  hyacinth. 

Hy  acle^,  {hi'a-ders.)  (.Myth.)  The  five  daughters  of 
.Atlas,  king  of  Mauritanta.wbo  were  so  disconsolate  at  tbe 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  killed  by  a  wild  iKiHr,  that 
they  pined  away  and  died.  They  became  stars  after 
death,  aud  w  ere  placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Their  mtines  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia, 
I  Eudora.  Coroiiis.  and  Pulyxns.  To  these  some  have 
added  Thiene  and  Prodice.  The  ancients  snpp*ised  tliat 
i  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Uyades  were  ^ways  at¬ 
tended  with  much  rain. 

Hyte  'na«  n.  {Zool.}  A  carnivorous  animal,  the  differ- 
j  ent  species  of  which  compose  tbe  fara.  Hyaenadst.  Tbe 
hysenas  are  digitigrade  animals,  with  more  or  less  elon- 
‘  gate  limbs,  and  the  body  depressed  posteriorly.  They 
1  are  characterized  by  the  posses.-ion  of  four  toes  on  each 
foot:  thick,  short,  and  blunt  claws;  and  no  small  tn- 
i  liercnlar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  mol'vrs.  The 
dentition  is  repilar;  34  teeth  in  Diiml»er,  IS  in  the  up- 
j  per  and  16  in  the  lowrer  jaw.  There  are  5  molar  teeth 
on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  on  each 
'  side  in  tbe  lower.  The  dental  formula  is  thus  expressed: 

I  6  1—1  5—5 

;  Incisors canines - .molars - ;  total  “34. 

j  6  1—1  4-4 

I  By  the  structure  of  their  teeth,  the  hyienas  are  able  to 
I  crush  the  bout-s  of  even  the  h-rgest  prey,  and  the  mus- 
I  clea  of  their  jaws  and  neck  are  so  pt»werfu!,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  lake  anything  from  them  that  they 
I  have  seiz^.  In  habits,  they  are  It-s^s  sanguinary  than 
animals  of  a  similar  nature  to  tl)ems**lves,  and  live  more 
on  dt-ad  prey,  even  preferring  flesh  that  has  become 
I  quite  putrid.  lo  geuerol  form  they  resemble  the  Canidse, 


Fig.  1334. — STRIPED  ht.exa, 

(ff.  rulyarit.) 

of  fiexiou.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse,  like  that  of  a  dog, 
and  the  tongue  rough  and  fnrry.  like  that  of  a  cat. 
They  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  are  useful  in  Eastern 
citi»-s.  where  they  act  the  |«rt  of  scavengers,  and  carry 
off  all  refnse  and  decom{>osing  lodies  during  the  night. 

Of  tbe  hyaena  in  ancleiit  times  nutny  fal  ulous  stories 
u.-*e*j  to  be  relaie*L  which  had  not  the  slightest  probable 
foundation.  They  were  sahl  to  be  hemia.phrodite*, 
cliangitig  their  sex  every  year ;  also  it  was  reported  that 
if  the  shadow  of  their  lH>dies  fell  on  those  c»f  d<^,  it 
would  render  the  latter  dumb:  and,  finally,  they  were 
Siiid  to  l*e  able  to  imitate  the  voices  of  men,  and  to  call 
them  by  name!  The  family  of  the  bya-nas  are  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  striped  hxieoa.  H.  mlgaris, 

■  Fig.  1334,  is  the  best  known  of  the’  different  s^iecies.  ’ 
This  animal  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  and  the  skin  is 
crosseti  by  deep  transverse  I  lack  liands.  From  the  neck 
along  the  back  a  long  black  m:*ne.  mottled  with  yellow 
hair,  exteinls  to  the  tail,  while  the  e:trs  are  of  a  brown 
cob»r,  and  nearly  naked,  broad  at  the  ba^^e,  long  and 
erect.  0f8*»lilary.  retiring  b.-ibits,  it  is.  however,  easily 
timed  by  and  will  thns  become  a  faithfni  watch¬ 
dog.  It  is  called  the  strand-wolf  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^>e.  where  a  variety  of  it  is  found. 

The  s|H.tted  hyasna  of  the  C;<pe,  Crocuia  maculota,  or 
tiger-wolf,  is  smaller  than  the  last-nientione*!  animal, 
and  is  of  a  brownish-yedow  color,  diversified  with  nu¬ 
merous  dark-brown  or  black  The  n-mains  of 

hyjenas  have  been  found  in  most  tertiary  fotmafions  * 
over  the  greater  i^art  of  Europe.  <  .Also  written  Ay*wa.) 

Ily  ale'a.  H>  ale  id;p,  n.  (Zdo/.y  A  genus  and  fam. 
ot  molluscous  animals, 
onler  Pitnropoda ;  dis- 
tingiiished  by  their 
wing->h:ipe*l  organs  of 
hicumotion,  (Fig.  1335.) 

There  are  many  species, 
found  in  the  .Atlantic 
and  the  3Iedjterranean, 
and  the  shell  is  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Venus* 
chariot.  The  head  of 
the  animal  is  very  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  it  has  no  eves. 

Hyales'cence,  n.The 
act  or  process  of  bec*>in- 
ing  transparent  like 
glass. 

Hy  aline,  a.  [Gr.  Ayu- 
Itnos.  from  hyalos,  glass 
— a  w.  *nl  sail!  t*  >  be  Egyp¬ 
tian.  which  agrees  with 

the  place  of  its  earliest  manufacture.]  Glassy;  resem¬ 
bling  glass;  cousiaCing  of  glass. 


but  are  ea-ily 
distinguished 
from  them  by 
reason  of  the 
obliquity  of 
tboi  rich's  and 
their  peculiar 
walk,  which 
gives  them  the 
appearance  of 
h.tving  their 
hind-legs  short¬ 
er  than  their 
f*re  ones;  not 
that  they  are 
really  s*\as  this 
results  from 
their  always  be¬ 
ing  ill  a  state 
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n,  (Called  also  Mufler^s  gl^is.)  (.Viw.)  A 
.  le^r,  cidorless  varitftT  of  Opal,  (g.  somewhat  re^m- 
bttn?  a  transiiarent  gum. 

llyalo^  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  kmalos.  glass,  and  grapho^  to 
write.'  The  art  of  eograTiiig  oil  glass. 


Pamlico  Sound:  area.  nbt.  830  sq.  m.  hirers.  Pan^i 
and  8(.»me  smaller  slreams.  ht^idns  several  lakes,  ahilel 
the  coast  is  imleuled  uith  uiiiiien.*iis  hays  and  inlets.; 
^r/uoe,  low  and  level, co> ered  pruduMrly  with  swamps' 
and  marshes.  Cop.  Swan  Quarter.  nbt.  9.UUU. 


lly  aloirt,  a.  [Gr.  /fim/oa,  gla»s,  and  tiderot,  iron.]  lly de,  a  uianufactunng  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 


{^Anat )  Vitriform;  resembling  gia£a». 

H.  wtembrone.  The  delicate  cellnlar  mem> 

brane  in  which  the  Titrcons  humor  of  the  eye  is  cou- 
tajne>A 

llyral  opliane,  n.  (J/ia.)  A  white  or  colorless,  some- 
reddish  mtoenU,  transparent  or  translucent,  and 
of  a  glassy  appearance.  Sp.gr.  2*S-2*9.  Silica 

51*3,  alumina ‘Jl'5,  magnesia  O' Si,  limeO’^T,  baryta  16  11, 
soda  0*5o.  |»  >la#h  water  0*58, 

llyalosid'erite,  a.  [Gr.  huala^  gl^tss,  and  tiderot, 
iron.j  A  variety  of  CHitT5>UT£:,  g.  r. 

Ilyal'otype.  It.  [Gr.  Aaato*.  and  type.]  A  pho* 

t«.»graphic  picture  taken  ou  gia«<<. 

If  y  HU  nis.  in  MassachusdU.  a  p^i>TiI1age  and  seaport 
of  Barnstable  co.,  on  llyaiinis  B.iy,  about  70  m.  S.E.  of 
Boston. 

Ilyaii  nia  in  MxtxachutdU.  a  light-house  ex- 


m.  E.S.E.  of  MancUe&ter.  ManuJ'.  Cotton  lactorieo, 
iron-works,  print-works.  Pr>p.  16,500. 

Hyde  Park,  a  celehrate«l  enclosure  of  abt.  400  acres, 
biiuate  in  Loiidou.  extending  fix^m  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  city  to  Kensington  Gardens.  It  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  We»tnuii»ler,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
crown  on  the  di!k»olution  of  the  moinisteries.  in  the 
reign  of  Ueury  Mil.  A  canal  or  sheet  of  water,  called 
the  ^rpeutine.  althongli  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
w;is  m.4de  in  U.  I\  between  1730  and  173^  by  order  of 
Queen  Caroline.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an  artificial 
w.iterfall,  constructed  in  l'^17.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  there  was  a  part  of  it  w  hich  cuntaine^l  deer. 
.About  that  time  it  Inrgan  to  be  a  place  for  races  and  mil- ' 
itary  reviews.  It  was  also  r>»orCed  to  fur  duels.  After 
the  Kestomtion,  it  appears  to  have  l^eo^me  the  favorite  i 
promenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  Ct.>ntiuued  to  be.  ! 


bibiting  a  fixed  light  70  feel  ab^tve  sea-level,  on  Point  Hytit*  Park*  in  iWfaiHr,  a  pt»t-office  of  Cook  co. 

~  ~  ‘  "  liyde  Park,  in  Mmn^pda.  a  village  of  IVabaslia  co., 


O'^mnioQ.  a  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  Lat.  41^  36'  '2>y*  N 
U.n.  700  ly  w. 

If  vapn  ra,  a  river  of  S.  .America.  See  Japcra. 
lly  alt's  Kanrb.in  fWi/oraio, »  TilUs>?  of  Marin  co-l 
aitt,  12  m.  >>.  of  &.11  Rifa.fl. 

Hy  attatowii,  in  .Viry/uad,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  CO.,  abt.  36  m.  N.W.  of  Wjishingbm  city.  | 

Hy  attsville,  tu  M^irglund,  a  post-office  of  Prince 
George's  co¬ 
lly  attsville*  in  OAfu.  See  TippEC.i!tOB. 
llyberna  tiou,  a.  S<*e  HiB  -a5iTiov. 
liyb  lite.  m.  (J/7a.)  A  variety  of  i*4L\<K)yTTB,  7.  p. 

Hyb  cMlUH,  a.  (Mi/.i  A  genn^  of  fosil,  shark-hkel 

bish-'s.  with  compressed  conical  teeth.  —  Aga'Siz,  .  . 

Ily  brid,  a.  'Lit.  Aydrida  ;  allie-1 1>  Gr.Ay'/rir,  apiece  Hyderabad',  a  p^wn  of  Hindostan.  cap.  of  Scinde,  4 
of  wanton  violence, ao  outrage.!. c.,  what  is  insulting  b»  m.  E.  «*f  the  left  hiink  of  the  Indus,  Lat.  25®  ii'  X., 

nature.]  A  mongrel  produced,  whether  in  plants  or  aui-|  L-'n.  2'''  E.  The  plare  is  celebrated  for  its  manu- 


abt-  IS  III.  U  .S.W.  of  Wabasha. 

Hyde  Park,  in  .V«e  J'orl*,  a  post-village  and  town-' 
^hip  of  butt  he>s  cu.,  abt.  66  m.  S.  of  Allany ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  6,000.  ‘ 

Hyde  Park,  in  /Vn«ry*ra»i/a,  a  posi-village  of  Ln- 
xvme  CO.,  on  the  bickawanua  River,  abt.  1  m.  X.  of 
Scranton ;  pp.  abt.  4,<jO0.  | 

Hyde  Park,  in  Irraioiif.a  post-village  and  biwnship.i 
cap.  of  Lamoille  co.,  abt.  '2S  m.  X.  of  Montpelier;  }‘Op. 
of  t-iwnship  abt.  1.>U0.  i 

Hyderabad',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  Xi- 
x-tiu's  Territories,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Musai.  Lat. 
17® ‘iJ'  X.,  and  L*‘n.  76®  3*2'  E. :  pop.  with  suburbs,  200, UOO. 


m  ils,  by  the  impregnation  of  the  female  of  one  species. 
geDU3,or  race,  by  the  male  belonging  to  a  diff-ivnl  family. 
The  commouest  sorts  of  H.  are  those  which  ari-^  from  the 
interconnection  of  differeul  varieties  of  the  $«mespecies ; 
to  notice  which,  the  product  of  the  wild  l*oar  and  the 
dome>tic  sow  ‘see  lloG^  nerd  only  he  mentioned.  It  i< 
stated  that  specifical  hybrids  have  b^^en  pnjduced  from 
the  artificial  fertilization,  by  Ka!reiit«  r,  of  the  \ieoti- 
ana  rmstica  with  the  p.dlen  of  .N7cori\ia<i  parrirttl  ita  : 
and  Schiek  hasdezDon^trate4l,  by  uumerou^oliS'Tvations. 
that  a  multitude  of  plants  proiluce  sp<-cincal  hybreU 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Among  mammalia,  however,  al¬ 
though  hybrids  have  been  pr^uced,  they  are  not  very 
oomm  >Q,  although  some  have  been  obtained  from  th  ? 
intermixture  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  the  d  *5  and  wolf, 
and  the  h  »rs€  and  ass,  the  latter  le-nig  extremely  u-v*- 
fol.  and  termed  ^  the  mule.”  Hybrids  are  generally  ster- 


facture  of  arms. 

Hydor*AIi,  an  Indian  prince  of  .Arabian  origin,  bom 
111  .Mysore,  lil'i.  toivk  the  field  with  his  brother,  who 
was  in  allbiuce  with  France,  1751.  and  in  the  interval 
between  tliut  period  and  17^0  acquired  lor  himself  an 
independent  sovereicnly,  and  nearly  brought  the  Eng- 
li>h  presidi  m  y  of  Moiiris  to  niiu.  llis  death  occurre«l 
at  a  critical  perio«l  in  I7>‘2,  and  he  was  smxeedeil  by  his 
son.  Tippoo-Saib,  who  was  diiven  from  Ihe  Carnatic  iu 
17S{. 

Hytles  bnrjr,  in  a  post-village  of  Ralls  co., 

a.»t  V#J  m.  X  t..  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hyde  SeXliejiient,  iu  Tork.  a  village  of 

Bi'o-ime  CO  ,  a:*t.  1-2)  m.  W.S.W.  of  .AlUiny. 

Hydes  Mills,  in  irtrconn'a,  a  post-*»flice  of  Iowa  co. 

HydeM  vilie,  iu  Oili/ttmia^  a  post-village  of  Uum- 
ImIUi  cu..  abt.  26  m.  v^.  of  Eureka. 


ertnfe  of  the  tube  serving  as  a  mouth,  which  is  situate  In 
the  more  dilated  end,  and  this  mouth  is  provided  at  its 
margin  with  a  single  row  of  tenlaculaf  or  long  flexible 
arms,  which  diverge  from  each  other  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  Among  the  many  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  the  Hydra,  that  which  appears  the 
most  so  is  its  capability  of  reproducing  the  whole 
structure  from  Separate  portions  of  it.  New  tentaciila 
will  replace  any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  reniovevJ.  If  the  boily  is  divided  transversely,  each 
segment  will  become  a  new  animal;  the  upper  one 
clotting  the  ajierture  at  its  base,  and  the  lower  one 
speetlily  developing  teiitai*iihi  around  the  newly  formed 
mouth.  If  divided  longitiidiiially.  each  half  will,  in  a 
very  short  splice  of  time,  begin  to  ply  lU  tentaciila; 
nay.  if  cut  transversely  into  several  segments,  each, 
ill  time,  will  become  a  perfect  auinial. 

(v4dron.)  .A  constellation  in  the  Northern  hemis¬ 
phere,  formed  by  .Aralits.  It  is  figured  ou  the  celestial 
globe  as  a  snake  of  great  length,  with  a  cup  on  its  back, 
and  a  crow*  between  the  cup  and  the  exltemitj  of  the 
tail.  As  it  extends  over  such  a  great  sfoice  in  the  field 
of  the  heavens,  it  has  been  divided  into  four  fiarts,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  i/ydra,  Hydra  and  Crater  (the  cup), 
Hydra  and  C(/rru*  (the  crow),  and  Hydrx  c*mtinuotio^ 
or  the  continuation  of  Hydni,  The  largest  star  in  the 
entire  constellation  is  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  is 
found  in  the  ftart  termed  Hydra. 

— Any  manifold  evil. 

Hycirac'itI,  n.  [Gr.  Audor,  water,  an<l  arid.]  (CAcw.) 
\n  acid  in  which  hydrogen  is  the  acidify'ing  principle, 
as  hydriKrhloric  acid,  hydrohroiiiic  acid.  kc.  The  names 
of-such  acids  are  distinguishevl  by  the  prefix  hjpiro,  an 
abbreviation  of  hydrogen.  By  some  chemists  the  terms 
are  t^an^p<Jeed.  as  chlorhvdric,  &c. 

Hy  n.  [Gr.  /.m/or.  and  ago,  I  expel.]  (M^d.) 

A  iiii  'lK  ine  which  iK*ssesses  the  property  of  iucreH^ing 
the  secretions  or  excretions  of  the  laKly  so  as  to  cause 
the  removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities,  such  as 
cathartics,  Ac. 

Uy  clrale»*  !i.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
£iui  g>mi.  Dug.  Perfect  or  imperfect  flow  ere.  not  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  spadix,  and  without  alhiinieii.  The  alliance 
is  dividrtl  into  3  onlers,  viz. :  Hydrocharidaceaty  Xuia- 
dac*9.  and  Yosterac^ie. 

Hydranj^ea'oeJP,  n.  [Or.  hudnr.  water. and  aggei/m^ 
vessel.]  .An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Xuji/ra- 

galrs.  PlAO.  Distinct  styles,  and  op|»osiie  leaves  with¬ 
out  stipules.  It  is  often  rt'g'.irded  os  a  sub-order  of  Sliti- 
fragoc^Xy  with  which  it  agrees  in  many  important  par¬ 
ticulars;  but  it  differs  from  that  onler  by  the  al»ovs 
characters,  and  in  the  plants  composing  it  being  of  a 
shrubby  nature.  About  one-half  of  the  species  are 


lie,  and  the  intermixture  ^  different  sjiecies,  acovrdiiig  HytleA'iHe,  in  I'rrmotUy  a  post-village  of  Rutland  co^ 
to  Owen,  is  gnirded'again-»t  bv  the  aversion  of  two  spe-  ai‘t.  5  m.  ot  Rutland.  ,  %  ? 

cificoBy  different  individuals  to  sexiul  union.  HyHiioc  zr  pus.  n,  [Gr.  hudnon.  tubercle,  karpnt. 


— A  m  iDgrel  ;  produced  from  the  mixture  of  two  species. 

Hy  bridiwm,  or  Htb'hiiii^x,  a.  State  of  being  the 
off-priug  of  two  specie*. 

Hy  brid'ity,  *.  QxUity  of  being  hybrid;  hybridism. 

Hy  bridiz.sble,  a.  That  is  able  to  piv*duce  hybrids. 

Hy  bridiz?*  r,  a.  T-»  procreate  by  the  niixtore  of  two 
iifferent  >p-%ies;  to  prop-vgate  mongrels  or  mules. 

Hyb  ridt>ti<,  4t.  M  >ngrcl ;  hybrid. 

Hyc.x  tu.  a  town  of  Brazil.  See  Ioat. 

Jly^oo  tee,  in  X.  CUrol*^Ti,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Dan  River  from  Caswcll  co. 

Hydar  thriis.  a.  (.Ved.;  See  Htdbvzthp.cs. 

Hy  datid,  ^Gr.  Aulolio,  a  vesicb*,  from  hadnr. 

water.]  .A  term  applieil  rather  vaguely  to  v.iri- 

005  CTSt-like  productions,  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  bodies  of  men  a*id  ani:n  Us  Under  the  common; 
denoriinatioD  of  hy-iuidsare  includ^M  sever.il  very  dis-. 
simila*'  objects.  Firs^t,  several  species  of  entozoa,  or] 
p.uasicic  animals  which  have  a  diT^tiuct  and  s^-poratei 
vitality  ;  secondly,  simple,  unattaclie*!  cysn :  and  thirdly. ; 
Tesicaiar  eituer  wholly  or  pirtlvlly  omneci^ 

with  the  tissues  s*am>unding  them  In  16S  H  irtman 
first  discovered  that  many  of  Ihe  bo-liis^,  cy't-Lk»*  tu-j 
mors,  were  distinct  pirasitic  animals.  The  dnscovery 
exctt'^l  little.  atteotioQ  till  Linnaeus  and  Palhvs  took  iip| 
the  iovestigition.  Since  that  time  the  subject  his  l-e^n 
stuUed  by  many  eminent  naturalists.  H  are  princi¬ 
pally  founi  iu  the  bodies  of  mimmiK  and  rarely  iu 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  They  occur  in  any  port  of 
toe  U»dy,  but  are  seld  uu  met  with  in  the  mnomis  oivi-^ 
ties  and  passage  The  fluid  which  fills  the  pn  per  cyst  | 
of  a  is  nearly  always  cob*rieis  and  limpiiL  The 
cysticerens,  the  caenunis  and  the  echin^xwxus,  are  thel 
pVincipU  forms  of  cystic  entozoa  iv«roguized.  1  b-  first 
of  tJie»e  is  often  generated  in  the  disea.’«?  of  sheep  called 
“the  rot.’’  .An<>ther  species  affects  the  hog.  and  pn> 
duces  the  disease  called  leprosy,  or  measles.  The  /b/y- 
cephalut  OTXi^MS^  another  hydatid  of  this  kind,  is  found  i 
in  the  brain  of  sh**ep.  oxen,  and  other  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals.  They  occur  frequently  in  one  of  the  latenil  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  of  sheep,  where  they  ticcasion  a  kind 
of  gidJinesv.  causing  tlie  animal  to  tnm  n»nnd  and 
round  in  one  direction.  This  disease  Is  sometimes  called 
“  thestaggere”  in  England.  The  treatment,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  prevention  or  rerooral  of  hydatids,  is  very  im 
perfect-  They  generally  occur  in  a  disonlered  state  of 
health;  consequently,  the  l»est  remedies  are  tlu^  which 
are  likely  to  remove  that  stale,  and  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  health¬ 
ily' (ley  iu  -V.  Giroiiau,  an  extreme  E.  co.,  bordering  on 


Ir.at.J  \Bd  )  A  genus  of  plants  order  CangiaceJty  con¬ 
sisting  of  arborescent  uuisexual  plants,  found  iu  the 
hotter  pcirt.s  of  India.  The  species  H.  rtfxenatus  hiis  a 
poisonous  fruit,  which  is  use«i  lor  stupefying  fish.  The 
seeds  of  //.  odor.itu<.  omiui-mly  termed  Otauimoogra^ 
are  employe*!  by  the  Indiou  doctors  as  a  remedy  in  some 
cutaneous  affe'tioiis. 

Hy'tlr.i,  1  dr:%,  aa  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
lyin' outlie  E.  cu.i.it  of  the  .Morea,  between  Ihe  gulfs 
of  X.viipli.i  and  .Egiiia:  ai-ea,  20  sq.  lu.  Hp.  82,0W. 
The  town,  of  the  aiiue  name,  capital  of  the  island,  lies 
in  Uit.  37®  2y  X.,  Lou.  2S®  30'  E.  Mann/.  Silk  aud  cot¬ 
ton  tttuff-.  8iik  aud  le.ither.  Pop.  19,lo0. 

Hy  lira,  Mit  1..;  a  huge  monster  of  the  ancient  world, 
s^d  to  have  inhabited  the  m.vrshes  of  l^rnse.i,in  Argo- 
lis,  not  far  from  the  sea-coasl,  .Acomuts  vary  both  osi 
to  its  origin  aD<l  appearance.  Some  make  it  the  issue] 
of  Styx  aD«i  the  Titan  Pallas,  and  others,  of  Echidna 
and  l  yphon.  It  is  represented  as  having  several  heeui*, 
which  imuiediilely  grew  up  ag.dn  as  often  as  they  were 
cutoff.  The  number  generally  ranged  from  ^ven  to 
nine,  though  Sim'»uides  gives  it  filly,  aud  certain  hi-*lo- 
riuus  a  htindre*!,  aud  even  more.  Its  mouths,  which 
w  ere  as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discharged  a  subtle  aud 
deailly  venom. 


The  destrui-tiun 
of  this  reptile 
was  one  of  the 
twelve  labors  of 
Hercules. 

i/ool.)  -A  gen. 
of  miuute  polypi 
found  iu  sbig- 
naut  pools  of  wa¬ 
ter,  where  nuin- 
here  are  often 
seen  clustering 
npoD  aquatic 
plants,  Ac.  These 
animals  present, 
as  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  kiud  of 
structnre  which 
has  yet  been  as¬ 
certained.  The 
llydra  consists 
simply  ofafle?*hy 
tube.  Open  at 
both  exiremi- 
ties,  aud  the  ap- 


Fig.  1336,  — HTDBA  fXSCA. 
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Fig.  1337. —  nTDRtxon  GrEKcryou.t. 

natiTPS  of  China  and  Japan.  The  typical  genns  J7y- 
drang^a  contain..  w>rne  familiar  cultivate.!  plants;  ae, 
Jf.  artorcceifi  ( found  vrilil  in  the  Middle  and  M  estern 
State*),  ll.  gurreifolin.  a  native  of  Florid;.  (Fig.  13-37), 
and  H.  hoTUntii.  The  latter  iv  tlie  common  garden 
hydrangea.  »  hich  is  ninrh  T;ilned  for  its  large  freah- 
l<mking  leaves  and  dense  hunches  of  rose-colored,  white 
or  tine  flowers.  This  plant  requires  a  constant  supply 
of  w.iter  in  warm  weatlier.  The  leaves  of  H.  Thurt- 
l^gii  form  the  .\ma-tsja.  or  tea  of  he:iven,  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  The  root  of  IT.  arbnrrjicmt  is  ..••■d  nietlicinally  in 
mlciilns  complaints  in  some  parts  of  this  country  under 
tlie  name  of  Leven  l>ark. 

Hj-'drnnt,  n.  [From  Gr.  hgdraino.  to  water.]  A  dis¬ 
charge-pipe  from  the  main  of  an  aqueduct;  a  water- 
pine  or  street-fountain. —  ir:»rces/er. 

Hydrar  sillite.  n.  f-Vin.)  Same  as  Gibbsite,  7.  r. 

Hydrar'fjyrtini,  n.  [lett.]  (diem.)  The  scientific 
name  of  quicksilver  or  ilERCi'BT,  9.  r. 

Hvdrar  Ihriis.  n.  [Gr.  hudnr,  water;  arihrnn,  a 
joint.]  i.Vtd)  A  white  swelling.  Tlie  joints  most 
subject  to  this  disease  are  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and 
arist.  -kt  first  the  swelling  is  sliglit.  of  the  same  color 
as  the  skin,  hut  rery  jiainfiil.  diniinisliing  the  mobility 
of  the  part  affected.  It  can  l.e  distinguished  from  rhen- 
matic  swelling  of  the  joints  by  its  fired  and  wearing 
pain,  which  often  erists  for  a  long  time  before  any  en¬ 
largement  of  the  part  is  perceptible. 

Hytlras'f iu.  n.  \Gr.  hudnr,  water;  the  plant  grows 
in  watery  places.1  (Bof.)  A  genns  of  plants,  onler 
I  Ranunculacr/r.  One  species  only  is  known,  namely.  II. 
I  Oinndrnns,  the  Golden  Seal.  Orange-niot,  or  Ground 
Kaspherrv.  This  is  a  low.  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  found  in  bog  meadows  from  Canada  to 
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Kentucky.  Its  rhizome,  or  root*stock,  sends  tip.  in 
early  spring,  H  simple  stem,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
higli,  which  is  two-leaved  near  the  summit,  and  bearsa 
single  terminal  greenish-white  or  rose-colortMl  flower. 
Thefrnitisof  a  red  color,  and  somewhat  resembles  an 
unripe  raspl>erry.  This  little  plant  has  of  late  attnicted 
much  attention,  and  almost  every  well-known  pharma¬ 
cologist  has  written  upon  its  medicinal  properties. 
Two  active  principles,  hydrnstina  and  b^rberinr.  have 
been  extracted  from  the  rhizome.  Another  prej»aration, 
called  hydrastinj  is  much  used  by  the  medical  men  of 
America,  who  style  themselves ;  it  is  pn»cured 
by  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol.  The  preparations  of 
//,  OinaiUnsii  are  state<l  to  have  a  specific  influence 
over  the  mucous  surface.**,  and  to  be  useful  in  gonorrhnea. 
gleet,  dyspepsia,  pile.s,  constipation,  ophthalmia, citarrli. 
and  various  other  dise;ises.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  valuable  bmic  properties  of  this  plant.  The 
rhizome  mav  be  used  as  a  dveing  agent. 

Hy  [From  Gr.  Amyor.  water.]  (Ciinn.)  In 

combination  witli  cert^un  metallic  oxides,  water  sc-enis 
to  play  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  a  compound  that' 
may  be  considered  as  a  pseudo-salt.  Thus,  with  oxide 
of  sodium  water  forms  the  compound  NaOlIO,  or  hydnite 
of  soda,  which  is  quite  a  different  body  to  the  simple 
NaO:  in  fact,  such  is  ihe  attraction  existing  between 
the  two  hollies,  that  they  cann<d  be  separated  by  tlie 
stronaest  heat.  The  hydrated  oxides  of  the  heavy  met¬ 
als  also  differ  in  properties  to  the  anliydrous  oxides:! 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  for  instance,  is  not  atUicked  | 
by  any  of  the  acids,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  hut  in  the 
hydrated  condition  it  is  readily  soluble  iti  most  of  them 
The  combination  of  water  with  the  oxides  is  always 
attendi*d  with  the  evolntion  of  a  large  amount  of  heat; 
a  familiar  instance  of  which  takes  place  in  the  slaking 
of  lime.  Ill  tliecaseof  oxideof  potassium  anil  snd-iim. 
the  action  is  so  violent  that  the  mass  becomes  incuu- 
descent.  j 

a.  Formed  into  a  hydrate, 
t  Water  of,) (<7»^m.)  The  waterl 
chemically  cimibined  with  a  substance  to  form  a  hydnte.  I 

llyclraii'lio,  or  ]{y<trau'lical,  u.  [Lat.  hydrauU- 
cus;  Or.  hydrantikof^  from  bydrauli.^^  a  water-organ  in 
which  the  pipes  are  playwl  by  the  motion  of  water  — 
hudnr,  water,  and  rtuZ-c,  a  pipe.]  Pertaining  to  water  or 
fluids  in  motion  through  pipes, channels,  Ac.;  pertaining 
to  the  .science  of  hydraulics. 

Ily<i  ranlioallv*  In  an  hydraulic  manner. 

llyd  rau  lie  Eii$^iiieer'iii^.n.  That  hninchof  en¬ 
gineering  wliich  treats  of  the  appliance  of  water  as  a 
motive  power  lor  mechanical  purposes,  and  the  methods 
that  must  be  adopted  to  offer  an  effective  resistance  to 
the  pressure  which  is  e.xerciseil  by  any  great  volume 
of  that  fluid,  whether  it  be  in  a  shite  of  rest  or  in 
motion. 

llyd  rau'lio  Eiine^tone,  n.  (.Via.)  Limestone  con¬ 
taining  some  silica  and  some  magnesia.  When  burned, 
this  limestone  furiii-hes  the.  liydrjiuUc  lime,  so  called 
because  it  will  s^t  under  water.  Some  varielie.s  in  the 
United  States  contain  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and 
12  to  30  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  silica.  In  making 
mortar  from  this  lime,  much  less  sand  is  u^ed  than  with 
the  ordinary  kind-^.  —  See  Cement  ;  Lime. 

Hyd  pan'Iic  I*ress.  See  II tprost.vtic  Press,  I 


Into  the  vessel  A  BC,  the  impulse  of  the  column  of  fluid: 
is  expended,  the  valve-s  D  and  K  fall ;  the  opening  nt  I) ! 
being  thus  clojted,  and  that  at  m fi  opened.  The  water! 
now  riishi^  out  at  m  n  as  before,  till  its  motion  is  again  j 
stoppe*!  by  its  carrying  up  the  valve  K,  when  the  oiwra-  ‘ 
tiou  is  repeateil,  the  fluid  impulse  oiienitig  the  valve  at 
D,  through  Mhich  a  portion  of  the  water  jias^es  into 
ABC  The  valves  at  K  and  D  thus  alternately  clo>ing 
and  opening,  and  water  at  every  opening  of  li  making 
its  way  into  B  C.  the  air  therein  is  condensetl,  for  it  h:i.> 
no  communication  witli  tlie  atmosphere  after  the  water 
is  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  F  G.  'l  liis  c.»m- 
densed  air.  then,  exercises  great  force  on  the  surface.  OP. 
of  the  water,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube,  FG,  to  a  height 
proportioned  lo  Iheelasticityof  the  inipn<oned  air.  '1  In- 
principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are  susieptibleof  a  very 
extensive  application.  In  well-constructed  rams,  the 
mechanicjii  effi*ct  obtained  should  be  from  65  to  7o  per 
cent  of  the  force  supplied.  For  raising  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  water,  such  as  for  single  housi-s. 


necessary  for  distillafion.  The  alcohol  employed  in  its 
preparation  should  be  of  the  purest  quality,  and  i-spe- 
cially  should  it  be  thoroughly  deprived  of  all  traces  of 
fnsel-oil.  as  is  also  indispensable  in  the  manufacture 
of  chlorofi>rin. 

llydroap'atite.  n.  (Vin.)  Hydrous  apatitp,  a  milk- 
white  iiiineral.  occurring  in  roiindH  or  tiianimillary 
m:i.s>es  near  St.  Girons  in  the  Pyrenees,  gr.  3*1. 
Vo’np.  Pho>phoric  acid  4U-0,  lime  47-31,  fluorine  3*36, 
calcium  3*6.  water  5  3. 

IIy<lrobaroiii'efer«  n.  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its  j»res5ure.  IF  hsUr. 

Ilydroboii'zaiiiiclo.  n.  (CA^m.)  A  white,  crystalline, 
neutral  substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
oil  of  hitter  almonds. 

Hy<Irol>o'ra<*ite«  n.  (.W».)  A  Iw^rate  of  lime  and 
niairiiesia  containing  water.  It  is  white,  w  ith  red  spots, 
and  resembles  fibrous  gypsum.  gr.  1*9-2.  Omp. 
B«^*racic  acid  4T'8.  lime  14  3,  magnesia  lOY 


,  water  27  . 

Fonml  in  the  Caucasus  Montitains. 
farm-yanK  Ac.,  the  ram  is  the  best  mechanism  yet  in- 1  llydrobrniiehia'ta.  n.  pi.  (/.oCL)  A  section  of  the 
trodm  ed.  since  when  once  set  in  motion  w  ith  a  continual  order  containing  Molliisca  which  breathe 

supply  of  water,  it  will  work  by  the  inomentnni  gen-  water  onlv ;  calb  d  also  .erawc/o/ern,  or  ITater-hreathers. 
erated  and  destroyed  for  any  length  of  time.  But  the  llydrobro'iiiate.  u  (ri/.'m.)  A  salt  com|>o«ed  of  hy- 
concussion,  and  consequent  d<  terioration  of  the  valves.  dnibroniic  aci«l  and  a  wet  base. 

places  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  mechanism  when  ap-  Jlyclrobroin  ic  Aoicl.  n.  {flinn.)  A  gaseous  acid 
plieil  to  niise  large  qiianrities.  I  closely  res**nibling  hydriodic  acid,  and  may  l»e  prepared 

Hytlrau'liooii*  fi.  (Vi»^.)  An  instrument  acted  upon  |  in  the  same  nmiim-r,  suhstituiing  bromine  for  iodine, 
by  water;  a  water-orpin.  |  Its  solution  is  c:<}>able  of  dissolving  considerable  bro- 


Sp.gr.  2’~\.  Equivalmt 


Hydraci'lic  .Hills,  in  Virgimay  a  village  of  .\Ibe-i  mine,  w  hirh  gives  it  a  red  tint. 

niarle  CO.,  abt.  UHj  m.  W  \.|\V.  of  Uichmoiul.  |  81.  F^  rm.  II Br. 

HydraiiTioH.  n.  The  science  of  fluid-,  in  motion,  or  llydrobiicliorzite.  n.  IMinA  A  rare  mineral  con- 

.1..,  I . I . I.:  K  tainlng  silica,  alumina,  water,  andgvpsnm. 

IIy<lrocar  bonate,  n.  (Chem.)  Carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen  gas. 


the  science  which  investigates  llic  I  iws  by  whii  h  fluids 
in  motion  are  regiiliii»*«l,  and  the  means  by  whi  h  wat<T 
is  raised  and  coiidiict«-d  in  piiies.  Ac.  —  See  HrDRonr- 
>'\Mics:  an«l  for  the  application  of  hydraulic  power. 
Bee  IIyi)R'*static  Pres.s.  Hvdrwuc  B  vm.  Arc himedes*  ‘ 
Screw,  Pump.  Sipho.v,  W  athh-wheil,  Ac. 
Mydreiiler'ocolp.  n.  [From  Gr.  Au'for,  water.  en-\ 
feron,  an  intestine,  and  a  tumor.]  (  A  hvdne 

cele.  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  w  ith  a  ruptun-. ! 
Hy'driatl,  n.  (Myth.)  A  water-nymph.  j 

Hy'drido,  n.  (Chrm.)  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
another  element,  and  also  with  an  orgjinic  or  compound  ! 
radical.  Arseninretted  hy«ln>gen  (A*jII3)  is  an  example' 
of  the  first,  and  hydride  of  methyl,  or  ni.irsh-g-xs,  of  the 
second  class.  | 

If y'driodat^,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  hy-' 
driodic  acid  w-ith  a  base.  I 

Hydriod'ic  -4oid,n.  gascomposeilof  hy- 

drogeu  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained  by  placing  a  little  i.Mhite  | 


Ik-longing,  or  relating  to  a  compound  of  carbonates 
and  water. 

IIy<Sroc«%r'boiis,  n.  pi.  (Chrm.)  Compounds  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  form 
important  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  substances.  Tliey 
cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  dements, 
but  are  dei’ived  from  the  deconijiosition  of  conipl<*x 
organic  bodies.  Tlie  inflammable  g:ises,  oils,  fats,  tal¬ 
low.  wax.  and  bodies  of  like  nature,  are  e.xaniples  of  //., 
though  some  of  them  contain  oxygen  in  combination. 
There  is  also  an  exti-nsive  series  of  double  liydrocarbon 
radicals,  fornied  by  the  combination  of  two  alcohol  rad¬ 
icals.  Thus  we  have  efhyl-tctryl,  methyl-ethyl,  and  so 
on.  Discoveries  in  relation  to  the  hydrocarbons  are 
being  made  so  frequently,  that  in  order  to  gain  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowleilge  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  current  chemical  journals  of  the  day. 


in  a  glass  tube,  upon  this  some  roughly  powdered  glass' 
moistened  with  water,  and  then  a  tew  pieces  of  jdios-  If ,vdroc‘ar'bnret/n.  (CYiem.j  An  hydrocarbon . 
phorus,  and  finally  more  glass,  and  so  on  till  the  tube  is  fIy<lrocar'<Iia.  n.  [Gr.  hud^r.  water  and  Aardm 
.  r..„  - .  ,  .  ..  ^  ^  ^  pericardium. 


two-thirds  full.  Gentle  heat  is  then  applied, and  the  g;us 
collected  by  the  displacement  of  air.  The  glass  serves! 
to  prevent  the  too  violent  action  of  the  i<xline  upon  the  I 
phosphorus.  H.  A.  resembles  hydnichloric  acid,  q.v.^  is) 
colorless,  highly  acid,  fumes  in  the  air, and  is  very  soln-’ 
ble  in  water.  Its  solution  in  water  is  a  sour,  dense: 


the 

-  -  .  A  collec- 

timi  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be  either 
coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a  piirifonn  fluid.  It  pro- 
diice.s  symptoms  similar  to  ihose  of  hydn-ihorax.  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mostlv  an  inter¬ 
mittent  pulse.  It  is  incurable. 


liquid,  which  is  pyadually  decomp«»3ed  by  the  oxygen  of  fly  drocelo,  v.  [Gr.  hudnr.  and  le/e,  a  tumor.]  (Mfd.) 
the  air;  the  Iodine  set  free  being  ili-s<dved  communi  A  term  generally  applied  to  a  collection  of  serous  fluid 
cates  to  the  liquid  a  brown  color.  It  is  also  decomposed .  in  the  ar<*olar  texture  of  the  scrotum,  or  in  some  ol  the 
bv  chlorine,  fhnn.  HI.  I  f*f .V Af-i II erw  /-itlioi*  i-il*  tl.A  ic.cfw.1.^  o •  . „ •  • 

'qU.  the 
*ater  in 


I  great,  tliat  the  machine  appears  to  act 
in  Opposition  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  ;  for^ 
a  moving  column  of  water  is  made  to  overcome  and 
move  another  column  much  higher  than  it.self.  In  Fig. 
1338,  which  represents  a  section  of  Montgolfier's  II.  R., 


Fty.  1338.  —  HkDRAL'UC  RAM. 

R  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  falls,  R  8  the 
height  of  the  fall,  and  S  T  the  horizontal  tul»e  w'hich  | 
conducts  the  water  to  the  engine  A  B  H  T  C  E  and  D  are  1 
two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  its  cavity  by' 
ascending,  the  latter  by  descending;  and  FG  is  a  pipe 
reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the  bottom  C  B.  Thel 
valves  are  such  that  the  water  at  its  normal  pressure! 
cannot  support  their  weight:  the  valve  E  is  prevented 
fnmi  falling  below  a  certain  ix>iut  by  a  knob  al»o\*e.  m  n.  \ 
When  the  water  is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir,  i 
after  filling  the  tube  B  H  8.  it  rushes  out  at  the  aperture 
mn,  till  its  velocity  in  descending  R  ST  becomeaso  great : 
as  to  force  up  the  valve  E.  and  close  the  means  of  escape.  ^ 
The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  and  unable  to  I 
find  a  pas-sage  at  m  n.  will  produce  a  great  action  on ' 
every  part  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  by  its  impact  ^ 
raise  the  valve  D.  A  portion  of  water  being  admitted) 


into  the  bottle  containing  it.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  a  solution  in 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  additiou  of  water.  It  is 
also  easily  soluble  in  simple  ether.  When  placed  in 
contact  with  metallic  zinc,  the  latter  unites  with  the 
iodine,  forming  iodide  of  zinc,  and  leaving  the  radical 
Ethyly  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  g:is,  having  a  faint, 
ethereal  odor,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  a  little  more  than 
2,  and  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  At  the 
temperature  of  37°,  and  under  a  pres-ure  of  2*/^  atmos¬ 
pheres,  it  is  reduced  to  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  | 
which  is  soluble  In  alcohol.  The  isolation  of  this  radical  i 
requires  a  temperafiireof  a  little  more  than  300°.  Com-! 
mon  ether  is  the  protoxide  of  this  compound,  repres<^nted  ! 
by  the  formula  C4H5O.  and  alcohol  is  the  same  when  i 
hydrated.  C^HgOg.  Besides  its  use  in  the  chemical  IalK>ra-j 
tory  as  a  reagent,  it  has  within  the  past  few  years' 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians,  especially  in; 
America  and  England,  as  a  remedial  agent,  to  be  admin- 1 
istered  by  inhalation,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  use  I 
of  iodine  is  indicated  It  is  given  in  doses  of  12  or  15  j 
drops,  inhaled  from  a  napkin  orspong^e.  In  these  doses. 


,  - . c(»iir.«e, 

and  requiring  dechh-d  treatment;  chronic  hvdrocenh- 

..1.. ,  .1.-  ..*1 _ i_  J _ _  ..  •  *  - 


appetite  is  lost,  and  the  liowels  costive.  The  eyes  are 
dull  and  heavy,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  child  complains 
of  pain  and  heaviness  of  the  head.  After  a  time  the 
symptoms  become  more  manifest.  Tlie  pain  in  the  head 
becomes  more  intense;  the  restlessniss  is  nnuh  in- 
creas^;  the  expn  ssion  of  the  countenance  is  altered, 
especially  that  of  the  eirs,  which  are  often  directed  ir¬ 
regularly.  with  the  pupils  unequally  dilated.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  lost,  and  sometimes  there  is  vomiting.  The  sleep 
is  very  much  disturbed,  and  freqnenll\  the  child  aw  akes 
with  a  loud  sereani :  the  pulse  is  low  and  irregular,  and 
frequently  convulsions  take  place.  The  disease  often 
proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even  less;  but 
sometimes  it  is  protracted  over  two  or  three  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  chii  fly  upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child, 
and  the  violence  of  the  di.^.ease.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  mu^t  necessarily  depend  upon  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  great  object  being  to  sub¬ 
due  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain.  Bhvod  is  to 
be  freely  abstracted  by  leeches,  and  some  recommend 
the  free  use  of  the  lancet.  Active  purgatives  are  also 
to  be  administered.  When  the  active  symploms  of  the 


it  IS  H  geutle  stimulant,  and  anti-spasmodic,  but  in  larger;  disease  have  been  overcome,  the  si  stem  is  to  be  gradu- 

Q  Ucin  tl  ties.  H  011  tv  FIATT  n  a.,*...  V.?  a  a  S  *  a  1 1  «.Aa  #  a  l  aj.  a«.  . 


quantities,  and  when  inhaled  for  a  considemble  time,  it 
becomes  a  powerful  amesthetie  agent.  It  is  said  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  diseases  of  tb*»  lungs  and  hninchial  1 
tubes,  and  hence  it  has  been  most  successfully  admin- ' 
istered  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  phthisis,  asthma,  catarrh. | 
and  their  kindreil  diseases.  It  increases  the  appetite, 
produces  an  increased  pulse,  and  1^  said  to  produce  great 
vivacity  of  spirits,  and  activity  of  thought.  When  pre¬ 
pared  wifli  phosphorus,  as  by  the  first  formula,  it  is' 
sometimes  nauseating  to  the  patient,  on  account  of  re-‘ 
maining  traces  of  that  substance,  but  when  prepared  by  , 
the  other  method,  and  of  pure  materials,  it  is  free  from 
any  such  objection,  as  any  excess  of  chlorine  would  be 
completely  expelled  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  is, 
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ally  restored  hy  tonics,  cautionsly  administered.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  differs  from  the  other,  not  only  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  being  much  slower,  but  from  being  rarely  or  only 
slightly  attended  with  inflammation,  and  from  there 
being  always  more  or  less  of  a  collection  of  watery  fluid 
in  the  brain,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case  with  the 
former.  The  chronic  form  is  frequently  hereditary,  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  children  of  weak  or  scrofulous  parents: 
and  it  usually  makes  its  appearance  before  or  speedilv 
after  birth.  The  fluid  sometimes  amounts  to  many 
pints,  giving  the  head  a  very  large  and  unsightly  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  lodged  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  enveloping  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
contained  in  the  ventricles,  and  other  cavities  of  that 
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orgnn  itself.  This  disease  is  always  attend^  with  more 
or  lews  iotellectual  deningement.  The  vKsioii  is  usually, 
eousiderably  impaired,  wjth  squinting:  speech  is  imper¬ 
fect.  and  the  puwer  over  the  rohiiitary  muscles  is  par-' 
tially  lost.  These  symptoms  gradually  increase;  convul¬ 
sions  and  paralysis  at  length  make  their  appearance;! 
and  death  at  hist  supervenes.  The  dumtion  of  the  disease' 
is  extremely  various ;  sometimes  it  may  terminate  fatally 
in  a  few  montlis,  at  other  times  it  may  go  on  for  many 
years.  From  the  ejirly  period  at  which  liiU  disease  usu¬ 
ally  makes  its  appe^trauce.  little  can  i>e  done  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Sometimes  puncturing  the  head  has  been 
attempted  with  success. 

Mydrochnrida'oete,  IItdroch\kads,  n.  pK  (Bnt.) 
All  order  of  plants,  alliance  HydraUf.  Diao.  Epigynous 
stamenSfand  an  adherent  ovary.  —  The  species  are  iii- 
habitaiits  of  fresli  w.iter.  Their  flowers  are  spnthaceous, 
regular,  dioecious,  or  polyg:»iBous ;  the  perianth  is  supe¬ 
rior,  in  I  or  2  whorls  of  3  pieces,  the  inner  whorl  being 
petaloid;  the  ovary  is  inferior,  l-'^elled:  the  fruit  in- 
dehiscent,  with  numerous  see<ls,  which  are  without  albu¬ 
men.  The  fredh-wateraquariniii  has  made  many  of  these 
simple  plants  familiar  objects.  One  of  them.  Valiftnerta 
spiraJif^  is  the  best  and  more  la-sting  of  all  aquarian 
plants.  Anarftar>^is  ahimsfrum.  the  AinericHU  Water- 
weed,  or  Water  thyme;  Stratiot^s  aloidf.^.  the  Water- 
soblier:  and  Hydrocitarit  Morsus-ranity  or  Siyrngiosa. 
the  Fn»g  bit,  are  also  plants  of  this  onier  which  have 
been  transplanted  from  our  ponds  and  ditches  to  the 
aquaria  of  our  parlors  ami  conservatories.  , 

lly«l  rortlfi'ris,  u.  (//o\)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Hydroch'tridac^tr,  i\.  v. 

lly  4troolilor,  n.  (Mm.)  A  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  I'jrochlort  (q.  v.)  contiining  water.  i 

llyclroelilo'rate,  n.  K  s;ilt  resulting  from' 

the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  base.  | 

llA'clrochlo'rie  Aoicl.  n.  (C-tem.)  A  colorless  gas, 
having  an  acid,  siiff<xrating  odor,  and  pro*hi'*ing  wliite; 
fumes  wlieii  allowed  t<»  esc.'it>e  into  the  air.  from  its 
condensing  the  moisture  of  the  attuosphore.  It  contains 
by  weight  3o*o  parts  of  chlorine,  and  I  part  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  ^jrm.  IICI.  It  may  be  Uquefie-l  by  a  pressure  of  , 
40  atmospheres.  The  gas  has  a  specific  gravity  of  | 
as  coiiip.ire*!  with  air,  is  inc<»mbusiihle.  extingui-'hes 
btirtiing  U*dies,  and  is  exceedingly  j^duhle  in  water.' 
which,  at  ordiniry  temperatures,  takes  up  ahout  41S 
times  its  hulk  of  the  gas.  Fn»m  il.s  great  attraction  (or 
water,  it  c.an  he  collecte*!  only  <»ver  mercury  or  by  the 
displat'einent  of  air.  .K  piece  of  ice  dn'ppe*!  into  a  jar 
of  If.  A.  gas,  is  instantly  liquefied  hy  it.  Its  Miliition  in 
water  is  extensively  nse<i  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  com- 
mon  salt.  The  salt  is  placed  in  a  gla>s  fla-k  provided 
with  a  cork  and  bent  tube  (Fig.  13G0j,  and  ou  the  addi- 
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Ilyclrooha^'rnft,  n.  A  genus  of  rodent  animals, ! 

family  Hyftricidx,  cliaracterizeil  hy  large  size,  4  toes 
before  and  3  behind, and  all  Hrme<l  with  large  nails  and 
united  by  membranes.  The  Capyl*aru  {H.  capybara^\ 
Cuv.),of  S.  America,  is  the  largest  known  rodent,  being 
3  feet  long  and  exceedingly  bulky.  Iis  muzzle  is  thick, 
limbs  short,  hair  ewirse, and  tail  almost  wholly  wanting,' 
and  the  general  color  yellowish-hrown.  It  is  aquatic, 
in  its  habits,  is  hunted  as  game,  and  its  fiesh  is  quite, 
good  for  food. 


PESPAR-ATIOX  OP  SOLCTIOX  OP  nTDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

tion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  application  of  gentle 
heat,  the  gas  psisses  over  into  a  second  ves.sel  containing 
water,  by  which  it  is  at  once  absorbed].  For  collecting 
it  in  quantity,  a  series  of  B*tOl*'Sy  q.  v.,  is  used. 

In  this  experiment  the  liydn»genof  the  water,  combined 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the 
salt,  while  the.  sulphuric  acid  unites  w'ith  the  smliuin  of 
the  salt,  to  form  j^ulphate  of  s»aia,  or  Qlaul>er  salt.  The 
solution,  when  pure,  i*  a  colorless  solution,  but  the  “  mu¬ 
riatic  acid'*  of  commerce  is  generally  of  a  straw  coh»r. 
from  the  presence  of  imimrities.  H.  .4.  is  a  constituent 
of  ihegattric  q.  v.,  and  the  gas  is  a  common  vol¬ 

canic  product.  Its  pre’‘ence  in  any  liquid  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  adding  a  solution  of  nitniteof  silver.  .\  while, 
cunly  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  binned,  w’liich 
dissolves  in  ammoni:i,  and  blackens  on  expi>8ure  to  the 
light.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  ft.  A.  is  formed 
in  large  quantities,  and  when  allowe«l  to  escape  into 
the  air,  pnahicesan  acid  mist  which  ruins  the  surround¬ 
ing  vegetiition  To  prevent  this,  immense  chimneys 
have  been  erected  to  discharge  the  gas  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground.  One  near  Liverpool  is  495  feet 
high.  These  do  not  remedy  the  evil,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  condense  tiie  gas  in  water,  ff.  A.  was  first 
obtained  as  a  pure  gas  by  Priestley  in  17*2,  but  its  S(*lu- 
tion  in  water  had  long  heen  known  a.s  tpiril  cf  $aH. 
muriatic  aciW,  ifrom  Lat.  mwna,  sea-wafer,  hrine.j  and 
marine  add.  Its  more  proper  chemical  name  i.s 
hydric  acid.  Its  rom|K>sition  was  ascertained  by  Davy. 
In  ISIO.  See  SUPP1£M£NT. 

Jly<lrochlo'rl<le,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydro 
gen,  chlorine,  and  carbon. 


Fig.  1340.  —  the  c.apybaRa,  {^Ifydrochcerus  capyhara.) 

Ilyd  rooo'tylo,  n.  [Or.  hudnr.  water,  and  IdyU,  a 
vessel’;  —  the  concsive  leaf  often  hoMs  water.]  ( iJoi.)  A  ■ 
genus  of  plants,  onier  ApiacetF.  They  are  lo  rbaceoii.s, ! 
cn*eping,  usually  aqn.atic  plants;  umbels  simple;  in-' 
voliicre  few-leH>e<l.  If  Antrriramiy  the  I’ennywort,  is 
a  small,  delicate  perennial  herb,  growing  close  to  the 
moist  e;u*tli.  bene.ath  the  sliado  of  other  vegetahles, 
from  Canada  to  S.  Can*lina  flowers  gre<‘ni>h-whitc. 
small,  nearly  sessile,  in  simple,  capitate,  sessile,  axillary 
unit'els. 

IIy<lroc.v’anato,  n.  (Chnn.)  .K  salt  resulting  from 
the  iinifui  of  h\dnx‘y.'inic  acid  with  a  h.uxe. 

If ytlroeyan'ic  ('yanut'pric  .\aD.  Prus'sic 

.4ciD.  n.  [From  hydngm  and  cyatwgfn,]  This 

imiairtant  acid  is  conip*»8*-Hl  of  equal  volumes  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  the  contpound  gas  cyanogen,  which  in  this  in¬ 
stance  coiiqKjrts  itself  like  one  of  the  halogens,  chlorine 
or  bromine.  It  is  prepare<l  in  an  analogous  manner  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  hy  siihmitting  a  cy.mide  to  distill.'i- 
lion  with  a  strong  arid.  Cyanide  (if  pot.is-^ium  is  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  half  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  }K)ur«sl  iqMin  it.  At  first  the  distillation  proceeds 
siKuitaneoiisly  from  the  heat  developcHl.  E*iuiv.  27. 
Sp.  gr.  0’1476.  Combifting  vluni^  4.  form.  IICv. 

I3ydro<lo'lon)ite.  n.  '  A  yellowish-white  min¬ 

eral,  found  ill  st.'ilactitic  forms  at  Vesuvius.  I^p.gr.'IAO 
Comp.  Lime  2.5*22,  carbonic  acid  33’10,  magnesia  24*28, 
water  17-4o. 

llydrodynaniic,  Ilydrodynam'icnKa.  [Gr. 
hiulor,  water,  and  dynami-.oSy  pow’erful,  from  dynamis. 
power,  force,  from  dynamai,  to  be  able,  strong  enough 
—  probably  from  Smsk.  taHy  to  do,  accomplish,  create.] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  or  piessure  of  w  ater. 

Ily<lrodynain'icsi.  n.  pt.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  du- 
ytamis,  power.]  That  lii  ain  h  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  pre>--ure.  eqiiilihrtum.  cohesion,  and  motion  of 
fiinds.  and  also  of  the  machines  by  which  water  is  raised, 
or  in  which  w’ater  is  used  as  the  fir>l  mover.  The  »ul>- 
j«*ct  is  divided  into  two  part*,  —  hydrostatics  and  hy- 
draii]ic.s.  The  former  includes  the  pressure,  cohesion, 
and  equilibrium  of  fluids,  while  the  latter  comprehends 
their  motion,  Uigether  with  the  machines  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Many  of  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics 
det>end  gre;itly  u|K>n  the  charicterislic  pro|ierty  of 
fluids  :  namely,  that  of  transmitting  equally  in  all  direc- 
tvms  pressures  ap/Ji^d  at  t/idr  surfaces.  As  a  science, 
liydi«>dynamics  is,  comparatively  speaking,  modern  It 
was  cultivateil  with  lei^s  success  by  the  ancients  than 
any  other  branch  of  mechanical  pliihisophy.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  however.  U|Min  which  the  science  of  hy- 
dnisbitics  is  fouiide«l  were  first  given  by  Archime<les. 
aUiut  2-50  year.-*  before  llie  binli  of  Clirist.  He  main- 
tainetl  tliat  each  particle  of  a  fluid  in  equilihrio  is 
equally  presse^l  in  every  direction.  He  also  inquired 
into  the  conditions  according  to  which  a  solid  lH>dy 
floating  in  a  fluid  should  asj'ume  and  preserve  a  jh  si- 
tion  of  equilibrium.  The  first  attempts  at  the  cimstruc- 
tiou  of  hydraulic  luachincry  were  made  in  a  Greek  sclmol 
at  .Alexandria,  which  fl«mri.shed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  fountain  of  conipre>sion.  the 
siphon,  and  the  forcing-piimp  were  invented  by  Cteribus 
and  Hero,  about  120  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  siphon,  a  simple  instrument  ii8e<l  for  enipt'ing 
vessels,  and  the  forcing-pump,  a  more  ctmiplicated  ma¬ 
chine,  will  lie  found  d»*s<'ribed  in  the  articles  Pi  mp.  Si- 
PHOv.  The  fountain  of  Hero  (Fig.  1052).  a.s  ir  is  nsiially 
called,  is  a  ma4’hine.  the  principle  of  which  depends 
upon  the  transmission  of  the  pressure  sustained  by  a 
bo<ly  of  water  in  one  vessel  to  that  in  another,  hy  means 
of  the  elasticity  of  air.  .An  apparatus  construcleil  on 
the  principle  of  the  fountain  of  Hero  is  employed  for 
draining  the  water  fn>m  the  mines  of  Scheninirz,  in 
Hungary.  Noiwith.staiiding  these  inventions  of  the 
Alexandrian  schtiol,  its  att<*htlon  dnes  not  seem  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  motion  of  fluids.  The  fir>t  attempt 
to  investigate  this  subject  was  made  at  Rome,  in  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  From  that  time  very 
little  advance  was  made  in  hydroilynamics  till  the  end  of 
the  16lh  century,  when  the  discoveries  of  Castelli  and 
Torricelli  pive  a  new  direction  to  the  science  of  hydrau¬ 
lics.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaiic  Newton  ami  other 
philosophers  have  caused  this  branch  of  science  to  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly  in  later  years.  The  analytical  theory  of 
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hydrodynamics  resolves  itself  into  the  integration  of 
e(|iiation.s  of  partial  differences.  Euler,  to  whom  this 
branch  of  the  calculus  is  owing,  gave  the  general  for¬ 
mula;  tor  the  motion  of  fluids.  tounde<l  on  the  laws  of 
tlieire(|iii)il)rium,Hnd  thus  n-duced  the  whole  mechanics 
of  fluid  bodie.s  to  a  single  queetion  of  analysis.  Hy¬ 
draulic  machines  are  ot  great  variety.  They  are  of  two 
kinds.  —  machines  having  a  motion  ot  rotHtion.  and 
machines  having  an  alternate  motion.  When  water  acts 
on  a  machine  a.s  a  moving  power,  it  exerts,  on  the  part 
impinge<l  on.  a  jiressure.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
pressure  will  be  to  make  the  part  struck  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  pow’er,  or  in  some  constrained  direction  ; 
in  either  case  the  space  will  be  \  as>ed  through  by  the 
part.  Among  the  niachitiert  having  a  motion  of  rota¬ 
tion  may  be  mentioned  water-wheels  of  varied  kinds. 
They  may  In*  dividi*d  into  two  ( lapses, — vertical  wheels, 
with  the  axis  horizontal,  anil  horizontal  wheels,  with 
the  axis  vertical.  '1  he  hvdraiilic  machines  which  [los- 
BOSS  an  alternate  motion  are  the  w  ater  column  machine 
and  the  hydraulic  rain  (which  see).  The  water-column 
machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  which  a  piston  is 
driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  weight  of  a  high 
column  of  water  contained  in  an  upright  pipe.  A  work¬ 
ing-beam  is  Httachnl  to  the  piston-rod,  which  trans¬ 
mits  a  motion  to  the  coinmon  pumps.  This  machine, 
iiseil  in  Hungary,  is  mentioned  al>ove  as  an  adaptation 
of  the  jirinciple  of  Hero's  fountain.  The  niacliims  for 
raising  water  are  pumps.  —  the  Archimedes’  screw,  and 
pail  or  bucket.  wfarM’nes.  Descriptions  of  the  different 
hydraulic  machines  are  given  under  the  res|ective 
names  of  each. 

Hy<lro-eloc  trio  M^achine'.  n.  (Elertrie.)  A  ma¬ 
chine  invented  by  W .  Ai  nistrong.  consisting  of  a  steam- 
boiler,  insulated  by  means  of  strong  glas.s  pillars,  on 
which  it  rests.  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  a  largo  number  of  Ix-nt  iron  tubes,  terminating 
in  w<M»den  jets,  allow  the  steam  to  pass  out  with  con- 
sidei  able  force.  A  conductor  projects  from  the  I  oiler, 
terminating  in  a  knob,  while  in  front  of  the  bent  tubes 
is  a  metallic  case,  c<*ntainirtg  several  rows  of  points  lor 
carrying  off  the  opposite  elo<'trieity  ol  the  sfeaiii.  It 
lias  be<*n  shown  by  Prof.  Faraday  that  the  electricity 
generated  by  this  machine  does  not  depend  on  the  issue 
of  steam  through  small  orifices,  nor  on  any  cheniica!  or 
physical  change  due  to  evaporation  or  condensation, 
but  is  merely  the  result  of  the  friction  of  the  water- 
particles  which  are  driven  through  the  jets  by  the 
steam.  These  particles  act  similarly  to  the  glass  plate 
in  the  ordinary  machine,  and  give  out  positive  electric¬ 
ity.  while  the  winiden  jets  and  pijies  act  as  rubbers,  and 
gi\e<uit  negative  electricity.  The  true  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  inacliine  h  in  fact  tl»e  friction  of  the  steam, 
the  bJdler  being  negative  and  llie  e>CJ»ping  vaj*or  posi¬ 
tive.  The  best  material  for  thoorificeof  the  jet  appears 
to  be  w'ooil,  while  ivory  is  one  of  the  worst.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  or  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipes  pn  aures 
a  remarkable  change  in  tlii.s  machine.  —  the  electrical 
states  become  reversed,  the  boiler  being  jK»itive  and 
the  8te:»ni  negative.  The  If.  E.  machine  is  a  pxiw-erful 
source  of  electricity. 

IIy<lro-exlraot  or.  n.  An  apparatns  for  remov¬ 
ing  moUture  from  )ai  ns  or  cloths  in  i>rcH  ess  of  mai.nfac- 
ture. 

If yflroferrioyan'lc  .4oid,  n.  (Ch^m)  A  com- 
]KMind  obtained  in  red  crystals,  by  the  evapontion  of  a 
solution  of  ferroevanide  of  lead  whicli  lia«  been  decom¬ 
posed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Fimm.  HsCygFeg. 

Hyclroferrocyan'io  .4cid.  n.  {Chuu.)  An  acid 
is  obtained,  according  to  Liebig,  by  adding  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferroevanide  of  p(»ta>sium  an  equal  voli:n»e 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  wliite  precipitate  of  the  n<  id 
thus  obtainefl  is  wa.«he<l  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dried 
in  valves  on  a  tile,  ami  crystallized  by  the  addition  of 
ether  to  its  solution  in  alcohol.  »/mi.  HjCy^Fe. 

Hydrofluor  ic  Acld.n.  {Chrm.)  A  very  remarkable 

I  acid,  formed  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen.  It  ha.s  a  very 

'  p4»werfiil  affinity  for  silicon,  abstracting  it  fron»  its  com¬ 
pounds  with  great  facility.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
prepare  it  in  metallic  vessels,  its  solvent  action  on  glass 
being  very  great.  In  commerce,  vessels  of  lead  are 
genenilly  used ;  bnt  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  an 
acid  of  ferfect  purity,  platinnni  ves-^els  are  employed. 
To  prepare  this  substance,  1  fvirt  of  finely  powderid 
fluor-spar  is  mixed  with  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol. and  the 
gelatinous  mass  sofornmd  is  di^tilled  in  a  leaden  retort, 
to  which  a  U-IuIm-  is  fitted.  The  U-tnbe  is  sunounded 
by  a  fK*werful  freezing-mixture,  and  the  acid  distils 
over.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  densely  fuming,  colorlesa, 
volatile  liquid,  lK)iling  at  60®.  and  freezing  at  about  —4® 
Fabr.  The  preparation  of  the  acid  must  be  conducted 
with  great  care,  as  the  fumes  of  it  are  very  deleterious, 
and  a  drop  falling  on  the  skin  will  occasion  a  deep  and 
painful  sore.  Poured  into  water, it  causes  the  evolution 
of  great  heat.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  corresive 
action  on  glass:  and  a  weak  solution  of  it  is  much  used 
in  the  arts  for  etching  that  substance.  The  glass  to  be 
etched  is  covered  with  beeswax,  the  design  be  ng  trs  red 
on  the  wax  wjth  an  etching  tool.  The  whole  is  thin 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  which  eats  away  those 
portions  iinproterfed  by  the  wax.  Diluted  hydrofluoric 
acid  dissolves  the  metals,  extricating  hydrogen  and 
forming  fluoride's.  /V/rm.  HF. 

Hyflroflnosllio'io  .4oi<l.n.  {Chem.)  Anacidonly 
known  in  the  form  of  solution,  which  is  obtained  jn 
passing  fluoride  of  silicon  in  water.  Sp.  gr.  abt.  1  078. 
/b>T«.  HF.SiFj. 

Ilv'flroffoii.n.  {Yt.  hydrogine  •,  Gr.  water  and 

/7CMnm5.  to  generate.]  {Cttem}}  An  elementary  substance, 
fi^^t  isobiteil  as  a  constituent  of  water  by  CavendNh  in 
1706.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  tasteless,  inodorous 
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gas,  it  was  first  liqxiefled  by  Caillctct,  at  Paris,  in  1RT7. 
It  is  ulinost  iusolul>le  in  wuter^  100  volumes  of 
that  fluid  only  absorbing  two  volumes  of  the  gas  It 
is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  100  cubic  in¬ 
ches  of  it  weighing  only  2’14  grains.  It  was  at  one 
time  doubted  whether  it  existed  in  the  uncornbined 
state  in  nature;  but  the  experiments  ol  liuiioen  jtn»ve 
that  it  is  evolved,  though  in  very  variable  piupurtiouh, 
by  the  solfaturas  of  Iceland.  In  combination  witli 
water,  it  is  most  extensively  disuibiited  thioiigliotit 
nature.  It  also  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen 
in  most  inflammable  minerals.  It  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  all  organic  substances,  ami  enters  into  tin*  com¬ 
position  of  most  substances  in  daily  iwe,  liether  drawn 
from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  very  great  attraction  for  (»xygeii  and  clilorine, 
when  in  the  nascent  condition,  it  is  much  employed  iu 
the  laboratory  for  ileoxidizing  (»r  declihirinating  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  prepared  in  a  variety  ot  ways,  the  most 
usual  heiiig  hy  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  a<'id  on  graini- 
lated  zinc  or  iron  clippings,  when  the  following  reaction 
takes  place: 

Zn  -I-  SO3IIO  =  ZnO  +  SO3  -f  II. 

It  may  also  ho  )»repare<l  hy  passing  steam  over  red-hot 
iron  filings,  by  plungingso^lium  or  |K)ta8sium  into  water, 
or  by  electrolysis  of  water;  all  of  wliich  methods  are 
more  scientifically  interesting  than  practical.  Wlieii 
ainc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  tised,  the  gas  passes 
off  raphlly.ami  may  he  collected  over  water.  Prepared 
in  this  way,  it  contains  a  number  of  iniptuilies,  such  as 
arsenic,  siilpliur,  antimony,  &c. ;  but  these  may  ho  re¬ 
moved  hy  passing  the  gas  through  solutions  of  hydrate 
of  potasii,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  oil  ot  vitriol.  Mixed 
with  air.  it  may  be  breathed  witlnmt  any  other  effect 
than  raising  the  pitch  of  the  voice  many  notes  liigher. 
Mixed  with  oxy;;e.n,  olefiant  giis,  or  atim»sp}»eric  air,  it 
forms  an  explosive  compound  of  great  power.  Tlie  real 
nature  of  II.  lias  long  been  an  interesting  point  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  chemists,  many  supposing  it  to  be  a 
metal  ill  a  gaseous  form,  and  prophe.s>  ing  with  certainty, 
with  Dumas,  that,  if  ever  it  is  li.iuefied,  it  will  present 
the  appearance  of  quicksilver;  while  others  contend, 
with  (Idling,  tliat  it  i.s  a  neutral  substam  e,  posse>sing 
both  the  basic  properties  of  a  metal  and  the  clilorous 
pniperties  of  a  gas.  In  1S69,  it  was  announced  in  this 
country  that  I’rof.  Graliam,  an  eminent  English  chemist, 
had  discovered  the  metallic//.  This  new  luehil,  bap¬ 
tize!  hydrrtfj/’niuiUs  w'as  white,  magnetic,  of  sp.  gr.  abt.  2, 
and  appearing  to  have  consi<leraide  analogy  to  magne¬ 
sium.  Much  speculation  was  iinlulged  in  on  this  capital 
discovery;  hut  upon  verification  it  was  found  that  the 
metal  liyclrogeidum  was  only  what  is  behoved  to  be  an 
alloy  (d  'hvdrogeii  ami  palladium,  in  wdiicli  tlie.  palladium 
has'ab.sorhed  700  or  8d0  times  it.s  bulk  of  hydrogen.— 
an  imporUnt  result,  it  is  true,  hut  w'hich  lias  not  very 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  in  regard 
to  IT.  Its  power  of  being  replaced  by  metals  in  its 
combinations  has  led  Gerliardt  uiul  otliers  to  classify 
inetaU  in  accordance  with  their  hydrogen-replacing 
power.  Most  metals  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
its  combinations,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  Ac.; 
others  replace  two  atoms  of  liydrogon,  such  ns  palla- 
dimn,  platinum,  and  tin;  those  which  replace  tliree 
ntoms  of  hydrogen,  such  as  bismuth,  arvsenic,  and  anti¬ 
mony.  Others  replace  three  atom.s  of  hydrogen  by  two 
of  nietal,  such  a.s  aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  and  otli- 
ers,  two  atoms  of  wliich  replace  one  of  hyilrogen.  In 
these  cases,  the  basicity  of  the  metal  is  often  exiiressed 
bv  dashes  over  the  symbol  belonging  to  it.  Thus,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  hismuih  is  written  Di"'0l3,  and  bichloride  of 
platinum  ETTIj.  This  system  of  expressing  basic  power 
was  first  used  by  Oilling.  //  is  not  only  replaced  in 
its  compounds  by  metals,  but  also  by  complex  organic 
comjumml  atoms. such  a.s  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.  The  the«»ry, 
too,  that  II.  cun  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of  a 
double  atom,  is  daily  gaining  gnuiml,  miicli  light  being 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  consideration  <»f  the  prop¬ 
erties  the  hydrocarbons  forming  alcohol  radicals. 
Thus,  hydrochb»ric  acid  is  represented  as  a  double  atom 
of  II.,  ill  wliich  one  atom  is  replaced  by  chh»rine.  Its 
union  with  other  bodies  forms  four  great  tyja'S.  in  wliich 
all  compounds  are  modelled.  These  four  are  Illli,  llCIp 
HllOg.  HlIll.N.  (See  also  Types)  IT.  is  tised  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  chief  com¬ 
pounds  of  IT.  are  water,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  aci<l, 
and  many  others,  which  will  he  found  deacrilicd  under 
their  respective  heads.  /'7«ir.  1.  0’06!i2.  Onn- 

bining  volume  2.  Symhnl  Z. 

If.(Binoxi<U  of),  a  peculiar  compound,  discovered  by 
Thenard  in  1817.  It  is  generally  prepareil  by  digesting 
binoxideof  barium  with  a  dilute  acid,  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  syrupy  liquid,  with 
a  liarsh,  bitter,  and  a.stringent  taste.  It  does  not  freeze 
at  — 22^  Fahr.,  and  evaporates  without  decomposition. 
Its  .Ip. /7r.  is  1  4r)2.  From  the  extra  equivalent  of  oxy¬ 
gen  being  so  loosely  combined,  it  is  set  free  on  nearly 
every  occasion.  As  might  he  expected,  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  i.s  a  powerfully  oxidating  agent.  It  has  as  yet 
received  no  extensive  use,  although  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  occasionally  in  medicine.  17.  Form.  IIOo- 

IT.  {P€r.<ulf)/ii(Ieaf),  a  light-yellow,  transparent,  oily 
fluid,  possessing  a  peculiar  acrid  odor  ami  bitter-sweet 
taste,  produced  by  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  pentasulphide.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  its  property  of  dissolving  sulidiur,  its  comiiosition 
has  not  yet  been  exactly  made  out.  Form.  1185^?). 

IT.  {Terorid^.  of),  a  proihict  of  the  eloctrolvsi.s  of 
water,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Beaumert. 
Form.  IIO3. 

Ily'drojrenize,  r.a.  [Fr. hydro- 
gener.]  To  combine  with  hydrogen. 


Iffy^l  roffo'iiiutn,  rj.  See  Hydrogen. 

llyUro^'eiiouH,  u.  Cumpused  ot,  or  relating  to,  by- 
diogeii. 

lIy«lrog-'iiosy,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  gnost.i, 
kiiowleuge.J  The  history  and  description  of  Ibo  waters 
of  the  earth.  —  IVng/d. 

IIy4lr<>;;'ru|>lior,  n.  [Fr.  hydrr>graphe.]  One  who 
describfs  tin-  sea  or  other  waters ;  one  who  draws  maps 
ot  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters. 

Ily«li05fra|»irif.or  llj 
hydi’f/yrup/iii^iH'.]  Ueiating  ti»  hydrograpliy,  m'  to  the 
description  of  the  sea,  sea-coast,  isles,  shoals,  depth  ot 
vulcr,  Ac.,  or  <»f  u  lake. 

Hy<IroH:ra|>li'icalIy,  adv.  In  an  hydrographical 
iiiaiiner. 

lly <lro;;''i*a|iliy,  n.  [Gr.  hudnr,  wat<‘r,  and  prap/io, 
to  descnbe.J  Tlie  descriplion  of  the  waters  existing  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  earth;  particularly  with  reference  to 
tlie  bearings  td  the  const,  the  d*'plli,  currents, and  other 
circumstances  important  or  usi-lul  in  navigation.  IT. 
implies  the  same  thing  willi  regald  t«»  the  sea  that 
geography  implies  with  respect  to  the  land.  —  ilydro- 
yraphicai  (VturU  or  Maps  are  projections  ol  some  parts 
of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  meridians,  parallels,  Ac., 
with  the  coasts,  cajies,  rocks,  sliallows,  Ac.,  are  laid 
down  for  tiie  use  of  navigators. 

llyilrolia^an  atite,  7^.  {Mm.)  A  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron.  Same  as  TL'ROITE,  q.  v. 

lly'tiroid,  a.  {Zool.)  llydrn-likc.  —  AgasHz. 

ily'<lroMlsr,  n./>^  {Zool  )  An  ord«*r  of  Acaleidis,  which, 
ill  the  cla.-sificatiou  of  Agas>iz,  includes  the  lowest  aca- 
lephs,an<l  embraces  two  more*  or  les.s  distinct  forms, one 
of  wliich,  though  having  tlie  structure  of  acalephs,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Pfdyps ;  and  the  other  cli»sely  resembles 
the  Mvdu^K  proper.  All  the  6o-callc‘d  hydroid  polyjjs, 
and  the  naked-eyoil  medusai,  belong  to  ibis  order,  wTiicii 
is  divided  into  8  sub-orders. 

lly<trolHii'lliaiiito,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Lantha- 
N.TK,  7.  r. 

Jly Tirolito,  n.  {Mtn.)  A  name  given  by  some  to  the 
mineral  Umeliuite  (7.  v.),  from  its  containing  about  2o 
ji*'r  cent,  of  water. 

lly<lrolo;;:'ieal,  a.  That  relates  to  hydrology. 

llydrolT^^iT^t,  n.  One  skilled  in  hy<hology. 

lIy<lroro^y«  n.  [Fr.  hydrologie;  Gr.  hudor,  water, 
am)  loyo.^y  discourse,  doctrine  ]  {Phys.  O’Mg.)  'J  lie  doc¬ 
trine  or  science  of  water,  its  properties,  jihenomena, 
and  laws.  The  principal  part  ol  the  water  on  the  globe 
occupies  a  large  depression  of  the  surface,  ami  is  de¬ 
nominated  tlie  DCEAN.  Different  parts  of  it  are  known 
ns  the  Dacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Inman,  the  Arctic. 
and  the  ANT\RCTicoccan8.  Tlie  rest  of  tlie  surface  rises 
above  tlie  level  of  tlie  ocean,  or  if  depressed  is  (»ccupied 
by  waters  that  do  not  connect  with  the  great  body  ot 
the  ocean.  The  form  of  the  laud,  or,  in  other  words, 
tlie  form  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  with  the  land,  is  extremely  irregular,  the  water 
entering  the  land  at  iimnerou.s  recesses,  and  the  land 
projecting  into  the  w.iter  by  various  promontories.  The 
former  are  called  Inlvnu  SEAS,Ot  lfs,  or  Days,  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  water  is  land-locked.  The 
waters  repc^sing  in  liollows  within  the  land  are  called 
Lakes;  and  the  waters  running  aUmg  the  surface  to 
enter  the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  or  be  lost  in  plains,  are 
called  llivEits.  The  rivers  connect  with  each  other,  and 
form  large  and  definite  Uivi  R  Systems,  draining  definite 
tracts  of  land.  The  grand  phenomena  of  the  ocean  in 
dude  the  regular  Tides  and  Gulrents  which  aflect  it,  the 
Minds  ami  Storms  wliich  disturb  it,  its  temperature, 
deplli,  and  mineral  contents.  The  phenomena  of  Iresh 
water  actually  on  tlie  surface  are  quite  distinct;  ami 
tlio  ]du*iiomeiia  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  including 
the  falling  ami  disirihiiiion  of  rain,  belong  ti»  Meteo¬ 
rology.  another  department  of  Physical  Geography.  Few 
things  coiine<  ted  with  the  laws  ot  matter  and  their  visi¬ 
ble  results  on  the  earth  are  nu»ro  striking  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  circulation  of  water  around  and 
through  the  earth.  The  warm  air  that  floats  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  constantly  raising  vapor,  with 
which  the  atmospliere  is  charged  to  the  exlentof  at  least 
four  parts  out  of  five,  being  ready  to  give  it  off'  at  the 
slightest  change  of  temperature.  M  hen  the  air  in  this 
state  impinges  upon  laml,  it  Ix-comes  either  more  heated, 
and  tlierefor©  more  absorbent  (the  additional  supply 
being  reailily  obtained),  or  chilled  and  less  absorla-nt, 
and  in  a  condition  to  deposit  moisture  as  rain.  Thus, 
on  all  high  grounds,  wliich  are  necessarily  colder  than 
the  lowlands  in  the  same  latltmle.aml  on  all  cooler  lati¬ 
tudes  to  which  clouds  are  drifted,  there  is  occasional 
rain, often  very  heavy  and  continuous, over  large  tracts. 
The  rain  that  thus  falls  is  jiartly,  no  doubt,  reabsorbed 
into  the  air,  or  is  used  iu  the  pro<iucfion  of  vegetable  and 
animal  tissue.  A  great  part,  however,  runs  along  the 
earth's  surface  in  streams  ami  rivers,  circulating  at  the 
surface  visibly,  and  the  re>t  enters  the  strata,  pervades 
them,  and  passes  throimh  them  invisibly  from  place  to 
place,  coining  out  again  In  springs,  and  conipleting  an¬ 
other  circulation  out  of  sight.  The  influence  of  water 
is  felt  everywhere;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  structure 
observable  in  rocks  of  every  kind  are  influenced  by  this 
complete  and  never-ceasing  circulation.  IT.  is  tiuis 
department  of  great  impitVtnnce  and  interest.  The  de¬ 
tails  will  he  found  considered  in  various  siqiarate  articles, 
of  which  the  names  are  printed  above  in  capital  letters. 

u.  {Min.)  A  wlufe,  brittle  liy- 
(irocarbonate  of  magnesia,  found  at  Ilobokmi,  N.  J.,  and 
Texas,  Pa,  Sp.  gr.  2145.  Comp.  Magnesia  4^3*9,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  86*3,  water  19’8. 

IlyTIroiilol,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  water,  and  nieh\  honey.] 
A  li'inid  consisting  of  honey  ami  water. 
Ilyilroinetariurg^y,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  assay- 
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inpr  or  reducing  ores  in  the  wet  way,  or  by  moans  of 
liquid  re.igents,  —  It'efrs/er. 

Ilyslroiiiftfsu'olos'ifal.o.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  cluud.s,  lain,  Ac. 

IlyUroiiiotforol'o^jy,  n.  That  department  of  me¬ 
teorology  relating  to  water  in  the  atmosphere,  as  clouds, 
rain,  Ac.  —  Wtbsltr. 

Hytlr<Miio't<*ors,  n.ph  [FromOr.  hudnr,  water, and 
mttei/ra,  meteors.]  A  term  generally  applied  to  the 
a«jueous  phcmmiciia  of  the  atim.»splH*i e,  as  rain,  snow, 
Imil,  Ac.,  taken  colleclively  ;  —  but  uUo  bometimes  used 
iu  tlie  singular. 

IlydfOiiiVtor,  n.  [Fr.  hydromitre  ;  Or.  //to'/or,  water,, 
and  measure.]  An  instrument  for  im'iisniing 

the  relative  densities,  or  specific  gravities,  of  fluids;  and 
thence  the  strengths  of  spirilmms  liquors,  which  are 
inversely  as  their  specific  gruuties.  Tlie  principle  ujion 
which  the  ordinary  hydrometer  is  constructed  is  as  fol- 
:  —  M  hen  a  body  is  iminerd>ed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  as 
much  of  its  we  ight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  ol  the  ^uid 
whicli  it  liisplaces.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  suspeinied  l.'om 
one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by  aiijilying 
weights  to  tlie  other  arm  ;  and  then,  while  suspended, 
it  he  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  fimnd  that  the  coun¬ 
terpoising  weight  i.s  not  suffic  ient,  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  equilibrium,  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  ot  the 
water  displaced  must  be  added.  If,  then,  the  same  iKidy 
bo  immersed  in  two  different  fluids,  the  weights  which 
it  will  respectively  lose  in  each  will  he  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fluids;  because  the 
loss  of  weight  is  always  equal  to  the  weiglit  ol  the  fluid 
disiilaced,  —  that  is,  the  inugnitnde  of  the  body  multi- 
plietl  by  the  specific  gravity  of  tin*  fluid.  'I’lie  same 
principle  bolds  good  in  the  case  of  substances  which  are 
lighter  tlian  the  fluid:  for  wlieii  a  body  floats  iipiin 
the  surface  of  a  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid 
displaced  is  ecpial  to  the  weight  of  the  floating  body. 
All  the  instillments  called  hydromebr,  or  aerometer, 
are  constructed  upon  this  jirinciple  in  hydrostatics. 
Baumes(Fig.  K’>41)  is  generally  recognized  in  the  U. 
States,  and  is  much  useil  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
especially  for  )i<iuids  heavier  than  water.  It  is  q 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  lighter,  and  ' 

(lie  other  for  those  heavier  than  water,  and  (»f 
the.-e  there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For 
uci<ls  or  salts  the  iiisti nmeiit  is  grailuatcd  by 
sinking  it  first  in  jiure  water,  and  ballasting  it 
so  that  the  water  line  sliall  be  near  the  top  of  'j 
the  stem.  This  fixes  the  zero  point.  It  is  then  I 
floated  in  a  solution  of  15  parts  by  weight  of 
dry  common  salt  in  85  parts  of  distilled  water; 
and  the  point  cut  by  the  water  line  is  marked 
150.  From  these  the  whole  stem  is  divided 
into  degrees,  wliich  should  reach  to  ti6°  lor  snl- 
]diuric  ai  id.  The  greater  the  degree  indicated 
in  its  use,  the  more  dense  is  the  fluid.  For 
spirituous  liipiors  the  zero  p<iint  upon  the  stem 
is  deteimined  Iroiii  a  solution  of  10  partsof  dry- 
salt  in  90  of  water,  in  which  nearly  tlie  whole 
ot  the  stem  shouhl  be  out  of  the  fluid.  The  10- 
degree  ptdiit  is  given  by  juire  water,  and  the 
degrees  aie  Ironi  tliese  marked  upward, even  to 
70°  fi>r  sulphuric  ether;  tlie  larger  the  degree 
iiidicateil  the  lighter  tlie  fluid.  Instruments 
for  special  uses  ate  made  IVoin  thest*,  but  with 
short  range  adapted  for  their  particnlarxervice. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  ascertaincil  I^g.  lo41. 
from  the  indication  of  tlie  IT.  of  the  first  class 
bv  the  formula,  g  =  2(1  class,  by  g  = 
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la-j-ti’  ^  degree  given  by  the  scale.  But  ta¬ 

bles  are  prepared  for  convenient  reference.  —  Cartier’s 
IT  is  also  much  used  in  c«»mmcrco,  especially  by  the 
French-  It  i.s  made  by  adopting  the  22°  point  of  Bauim^, 
and  dividing  tlie  1C  decrees  on  each  side  of  this  into  15 
equal  degrees.  The  degrees  of  Cartier  ((’.)  are  converted 
into  tliose  of  Dannie  (B.),  ami  reciprocally  by  the  for¬ 
mula,  16  C.  =  15  B.  -h  22  ;  wlience  the  specific  gravity, 
g,  corresponding  to  C.  degrees  zi  The  H.  of 

Bauni6  and  Cartier  are  based  on  the  temperature  of 
12’0°  Cent.  (54*5°  F.l;  and  when  used  for  n  liquid  at  a 
different  temperature,  allowance  is  to  be  made,  as  given 
in  the  tables.  In  Great  Briluin  Syi.es's  IT.  is  directed  by 
Act  of  parliament  to  be  used  in  colkt-ting  the  spirit 
revenue.  It  C(<nsist8  of  a  thin,  flat  stem,  ahont  six 
inches  in  length,  divided  on  both  sides  into  eleven  equal 
jiarts,  each  of  wliich  is  again  subdivided  into  two.  This 
stem  carries  a  hollow  hrass  hall,  about  one  incli  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  in  which  is  fixed  a  conical  stalk  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  pear-shaped  weight,  so  that  w  hen  the  in¬ 
strument  is  ]tlHced  in  a  fluid,  it  may  float  wiih  the  other 
extremity  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Ten  different 
weiglits  of  different  magnitudes  are  also  applicable  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  graduated  stem.  Nine  of  these 
xveights  are  circular,  with  a  slit  in  each  to  fit  the  stem, 
and  are  numbered  respectively  10,  20,  :  0,  40,  50,  60.  70, 
80,  and  90.  By  the  successive  application  of  these,  the 
instrument  may  hesunk  so  as  to  obtain  the  whole  range 
■  of  specific  gravities,  from  pure  alcohol  to  distilled  water. 
The  tenth  weight  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped,  and 
can  be  fixed,  wlien  necessary’,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  In  order  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  portion 
of  spirit  by  this  hydrometer,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 
placed  iu  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  the  temperature  notc'd 
hy  means  of  the  thermometer.  The  instrument  is  then 
floated,  and  one  or  more  of  the  weights  is  added,  until 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  scale  sinks  beneath  the  surface. 
'Ihe  number  on  the  stem  in  contact  with  the  surface  is 
tlien  observed,  and  added  to  tlie  number  of  the  circular 
weight  cinpluyeU;  and  this  third  number  is  referred  to 
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a  series  of  tallies  calculated  for  the  purpose.  In  these 
tallies,  nn.ler  the  proiier  teniperalure,  will  be  found  the 
percentatceof  strength  reciuired. 

***"'  ”•  aiiJ  metra,  the  wonib.l 

{Med.)  Drnpsy  of  the  nterus.  ^ 

IIy«lroiiiot/rio,  or  Hvokometricai.,  a.  PerUining  to 
an  hy*ln>mi  t(*i%  or  to  the  deteraiiimtioii  of  the  sueciUc 
Knivity  of  tiiiid-*. 

My<lroiiiel  ro$;r>*a|>ti, n.  [Qr.  hudor^metron,  a  nuMi- 
8ure,  and  grapho,  to  describe,  j  .An  instrument  f.*r  iiieas 
uringtlie  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time, 
llydroin'etry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  specitic 
gravities  of  rtuid.s. 

llyclro-iittropriiH'Hic  Acid,  n.  {Ch-m.)  A\  hen 

binoxideof  nitrogen  is  tran.smiUeii  thruugii  a  solutit)n 
of  hydroferricy.inic  aciil,  it  is  aiisorbed,  hydrocyanic 
acid  being  disengaged,  and  a  now  acid — hytlro-nitroprus- 
8ic  acid -- is  formed^  wliicii,  when  combined  with  the 
metals,  gives  rise  to  tlio  nitroprussides.  (q.  v.)  Form 
ll2Fe2N()2.  »  VH  / 

lIy«iro|»;ith'ic,  or  IIvprop.vthic.al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
hydropathy. 

IlydropHth'icnlly,  adw  In  an  hydropathic  manner. 
filydrop'ntliiKt,  n.  One  wdio  practises  hy<h'oi)atiiy. 
llydrop'atliy,  n.  [Or.  Aw  /or,  water,  and  patlio.w  dis¬ 
ease.]  {Med.)  A  mode  of  curing  disease  by  means  of 
the  application  of  w.tter.  The  system  owes  its  origin  t< 
one  Vincenz  Priessnitz,  wdio,  in  18J(5,  e.stablished  an  in 
stitution  at  his  native  phice,  Orafenluirg,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  for  the  cure  of  djso.iS‘*s  hy  this  mode.  The  sys¬ 
tem  soon  spread,  and  now  there  are  in  this  country  a 
numher  of  hyilropathic  e.stablishmeiits.  Without  claim¬ 
ing  for  the  flystem  all  that  its  votaries  dtunand.  there  can 
!>e  no  doubt  th.it  it  is  of  the  greate-it  benefit  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Particularly  is  it  of  benefit  in  ca.-'es 
of  indigestion,  nervousness,  an  impaired  constitution, 
a  too  full  habit,  or  in  .such  as  have  been  living  too  freely, 
without  taking  much  exercise.  The  system  of  dietary 
and  exercise  that  is  kept  up  at  these  places  is  perhaps 
not  less  conducive  to  a  cure  than  the  baths,  il.iviug, 
under  the  head  Bath,  alrea<Iy  noticed  at  length  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  baths,  and  the  great  importance  of  bath¬ 
ing,  little  more  remains  for  ns  here  th  iu  to  notice 
shortly  some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  employed  as  a 
remedial  agent.  Tlie.se  are  very  various,  liesidca  the 
ordinary  bath  and  the  sliower-hath,  one  of  the  most 
common  is  the  douchf-hatli.  in  which  a  single  jet  of  wa¬ 
ter,  varying  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  a  qnill-pen  to 
that  of  a  mail's  arm,  Is  projected  with  great  f<)rce,  eitlnjr 
from  above,  below,  or  one  side,  up*m  a  particular  part 
of  the  body.  The  sitz-bath  is  taken  sitting;  besides 
which  there  are  the  foot-bath,  li.ind-bath,  Ac.  Some¬ 
times.  wlien  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a  warm  or  tepid 
bath,  cold  water  is  poured  over  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  persfin.  Pieces  of  co  irso  liium,  saturated  with 
cold  water,  are  also  applied  to  the  skin,  and  covered 
over  with  dry  cl>)ths,  and  usually  rem-ustened  several 
times  a  day.  Tue  wet-sheet  p  icking  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  system.  It  consists  in  the  p.iti  ’Ut  be¬ 
ing  closely  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  wrung  out  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  covered  over  witli  dry  blankets.  The 
great  importance  of  hydrop  ithy  consists  in  the  healthy 
stimulus  which  it  gives  Co  the  nerves,  bracing  them, 
and  acting  as  a  tonic,  and  smiiluT  to  the  whole  sy.stern. 

llydroperictir'diiini,  n.  [dr.  hudor.  ami  p".ri<:ar- 
dium,  about  the  heart.]  {Med.)  Same  as  llYOiioc.iu- 
Di.A,  q.  i*. 

Ilydrop^rtiH.  n.  {Bd.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Caimmh  icex.  U.  purpurea  Is  said  to  bo  nutritious,  but, 
slightly  astringent. 

lly'dropliaiie,  u.  [dr.  hmlor,  water,  and  phaino.  to 
make  clean.]  (.Via.)  A  white  translucent  var.  of  opal, 
q.  u.,  which  becomes  more  translucent  or  transparent  in 
water.  Hence  the  name. 

llyctroph'aiii»im,  a.  (Min.)  Applied  to  a  mineral 
transparent  in  water.  —  Cleat'eland. 

Ilytlroph'itlie,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  section  of  Ophid¬ 
ians,  including  the  Sea-snakes  or  Water-snakes.  These 
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are  principally  distin«rni8hod  hy  having  the  tail  com¬ 
pressed  or  flattened  sideways,  for  the  purpose  of  swim¬ 
ming.  They  are  arme<l  with  poisuti-fangs ;  hut  these  are 
of  small  size,  and  are  associated  with  a  row  of  non-ven- 
omoiis  maxillarv  teeth. 

Hyd  rophirWIje, «.  pi.  [dr  andpAi7#>o,  I  love.] 

A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  cnmpri.sing  aijuatio 
beetles,  which  are  ovate,  hemispherical,  and  with  the 
thorax  hro.ider  than  long,  the  edges  and  the  tibia? 
slightly  spined,  hut  terminated  by  strong  spurs,  an«I  the 
tarsi  are  commonly  ciliated  so  as  to  aid  in  swimming. 
They  are  less  agile  in  swimming  than  the  Dyticid.r,  and 
move  their  posterior  legs  alternatelv.  Tliey  stay  in  the 
water  hy  day.  hut  take  wing  at  niglit. 

Hy'Alropliile,  n.  (.^f^n.)  A  green  mineral  found  at 
Taberg  in  Smaland.  Sp.  gr, 


alumina  O-S-I,  oxide  of  iron  19-30,  oxide  of  mansaneae 
4-Jb.  inagnesiii  2J-h7.  water  16-36. 
llydroplio'l>ia«  n.  [dr.  Awdor,  water,  and  phobeo,  1 
lear.J  {.Mrd.)  A  di.seiuse  occasioned  by  the  Idte  of  a 
rahid  animal,  and  so  called  from  the  great  diead  that 
those  who  suffer  from  it  manifest  at  the  sight  of  water. 
Ihe  d<>g,cat,  fox,  and  wolf  are  the  animals  among  whom 
Inis  disease  is  most  common,  —  among  wliom  it 
natiii’ai ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  animal  to  wliom  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  communicated,  as  it  is  to  man.  .A 
og  who  IS  suffering  from  this  disease  becoiiie.s  solitary 
nnuusc,  and  sullen;  runs  about  wildly,  and  bites  at 
whatever  comes  in  Ids  way  ;  l.ut  liis  respect  for  Ids  nins- 
tei  is  ut  first  unaltered.  As  tlie  disease  ailvances,  he 
becomes  more  furiou.s,  gnawing  and  hiting  at  whatever 
comes  in  his  way;  he  tbrgets  his  master,  he  breathes 
quickly  and  lieavily,  Ids  tongue  hangs  out.  Ids  mouth 
is  continually  open,  and  discharges  a  large  qiiantitv  of 
jroth.  In  tills  state  he  seldom  lives  more  tlmii  fonr-und- 
tweiity  hours.  Tiie  poison  exists  in  tlie  saliva  of  tlie 
rabid  animal,  and  may  be  communicated  either  by  a  bite 
or  i)y  licking  a  wmindeil  part.  After  the  poison  has 
been  received,  the  wound  usually  lieals  up  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  At  a  period,  however,  varying  Inun  a  month 
or  b  weeks  to  perhaps  IS  months,  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  hegin  to  niaidfest  tlieniselves.  The  imrt  hecoim-s 
pHiniul,  red,  and  swollen,  and  shooting  pains  are  felt, 
extending  from  it  to  tlie  central  jiaits  of  the  body! 
»  ery  Soon  alter  this  (within  a  few  hours  perlia])s.  but 
certainly  within  a  lew  days;,  tlie  specific  constitutional 
symptoms  make  their  appearance;  he  is  hurried  and  ir¬ 
ritable  ;  sp'Mks  of  pain  and  stiffness  perhaps  about  his 
neck  and  throat  ;  unexpectedly  lie  finds  himself  unable 
to  swallow  fluids,  and  every  attempt  to  do  so  brings  on 
a  paroxysm  ol  choking  and  sobbing,  of  a  very  distress¬ 
ing  kind  to  behold.  The  symptoms  rapidly  increase  in 
severity.  The  nervous  irritability  becomes  extreme, 
the  p  iro.xysiiis  are  gri'utly  more  violent,  ami  are  excited 
not  only  by  any  attempts  to  swallow  liquids,  but  by  the 
very  sound  or  sight  ol  them  ;  even  the  waving  of  a  jiol- 
ished  surface,  as  of  a  mirror,  before  the  eyes,  or  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  gust  ot  wind  acro.ss  the  face,  being  sufficient 
to  excite  it.  Death  occasionally  takes  place  within  24 
lioiirs,  but  somefime.s  it  may  be  protracted  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day  ;  usually,  however,  it  terminates  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  Nothing  can  he  said  to  be  known 
ot  the  nature  or  character  of  this  disease,  and  as  little 
is  known  ri’gariliiig  its  treatment.  Various  inoaiis  have 
been  tried,  but  few,  or  any  of  them,  have  met  with  any 
su-'cess,  and  none  of  them  Iiave  received  general  a<l(jp- 
tion.  It  is  not  liowever,  every  one  ttiat  is  bitten  by  a 
rabid  animal  that  has  hydrophobia.  .lohn  Hunter  re¬ 
cords  that  ill  one  case  twenty-one  persons  were  bitten 
hy  a  mail  dog.  and  only  one  of  them  had  hydropholda ; 
and  others  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  an 
ayerag  •,  only  1  person  in  25  bitten  will  have  hydroplio- 
bia.  Ill  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  tlic*  great  thing 
is  to  remove  the  p«iisoii  before  it  has  exteinled  itself 
inlii  the  system.  This  is  best  done,  when  possible,  by 
excision  of  the  wounded  part,  care  being  taken  tlmt 
every  portion  of  it  is  removed.  AVheii  it  is  impossible 
to  use  the  knife  effectually,  a  powerful  caustic  should 
be  applied  freely  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  wourul. 
so  as  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  poison.  As  the  poison 
is  not  very  active,  these  means  are  usually  effective, 
though  employed  some  time  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound;  liut  of  course,  in  such  circumstances,  all  due 
haste  is  to  be  adopted,  and  it  is  well,  before  the  arrival 
of  medic.ii  as-^istance,  to  keep  carefully  washing  the 
part  with  tHphl  water. 

Uyil  r«3>hoI>'le,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dread  of  water,  or 
Canine  madness. 

lly '<1  ro]>ll<>rc«  77.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  phnreo,  to  bear] 
An  instrument  for  obtiiining  .specimens  of  the  water  of  a 
river,  a  lake,  or  the  ocean  at  any  particular  deptli. 

Oailrie. 

UyH  roplitlinl'iiiin,  or  llyAlroplitlial'iny,  n 

[Gr.  hudor,  and  op  dhulmo.^,  the  eye.]  {.Med.)  A  swelling 
of  the  biilli  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a  collection  of 
vitreous  oraijueotis  liumors. 

lIy<lro|>liylla'(*ca*,  71.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  jdants. 
alliance  Chrtu.-iales.  Diag.  Stamens  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  two  styb-s,  and  a  circiimte  inflorescence. — They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees;  leaves  alternate,  or 
the  lower  ojiposite,  often  lohed ;  flowers  In  circinate 
racemes  or  unilateral  spikes,  rarely  axillary  and  soli¬ 
tary;  calyx  five-cleft,  the  sinuses  usually  with  reflexod 
appendiiges,  persistent ;  corolla  five-lobed,  regular,  with 
ten  inelliferoiiH  scales  near  the  base;  stamens  five,  in¬ 
serted  into  tlie  base  of  the  corolla;  anthers  two-celb-d, 
versatile;  ovary  free,  simple,  one-celled;  style  single, 
terminal,  bifid ;  stigmas  two;  jdacenta  two,  parietal  or 
on  stalks  from  the  base  of  tlie  cavity;  fruit-capsule  in¬ 
vested  with  tlie  permanent  calyx  ;  seeds  few,  crustaceons; 
embryo  conical,  in  abuiniant  cartilaginous  albumen. 
The  order  includes  16  genera  and  75  species  of  the  tyiu- 
cal  ^i'WWH  Ilydrophyllum.  There  are  two  familiar  Ameri- 
CHii  Species,  If.  Virginicuin,  the  Virginian  Water-leaf,  and 
H.  i'anndenae,  the  Canadian  Water-leaf  or  Ihir-fiower. 

iiy'Ai  ropliyto.  77.  [Gr.  hu/lor,  and  phytnn.  a  jdant.] 

{  Hot.)  A  plant  which  thrives  in  water ;  a  name  given  to 
algaceoiis  plants,  and  sometimes  confined  to  those  which 
are  found  in  fresli  water. 

A  rose-red  variety  of  Rhodonite,  <7.  v.,  from 


(.Min.) 

K apnik 

lly^l r^^pliy foro;ry.  ti.  [Kng.  hydrophyte,  ant!  Gr. 

logos.  tliscoiirse.J  A  discoiirscor  treatiseon  water-plants. 
liyH  71.  [Fr  hydropique.,  from  Gr.  hydropikns.] 

(Meil.)  One  who  labors  under  tlropsy 
llyilrop'ic  lly(ir<>p  loiAl,  a.  Relating  to  dropsy. 
Comp.  Silica  38'97,|  liyAlrop'icttlly^  adv.  In  an  hydropical  manner. 
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ll.Vtl ropiK-iimntic. {hX.dro^u-mat'ir..)a.  [Or. hndm-, 
mul  piieumatii.vs.  n  liitriij;  to  wind. J  Notinjjm]  apparatus 
conaistmj;  ot  a  vess-l  of  watar,  &c..  lor  colluctiUK  Bases. 

Ily  dropsy,  n.  (9/«f.)  Same  a.s  Duohsy,  «.  r 
llydrora'rliis.  llydrorarlii'tis.  n.  HIr.  hudor, 
an.l  rad, IS,  tlie  spine.J  (M.d.)  A  tnm„r  upon  the  spine 
ol  inlant.s;  at  first  ot  a  bine  rolor,  but  afterwards  be- 
cmning  translucent ;  it  is  attended  wiili  paralysis  of  the 
lower  liinb.s.  and  is  usually  fatal  in  its  conseipieni  es. 

1I,>  flrosnlt,  71.  (Che.in.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  hydracid  iind  a  base. 

Ily'droNcope.  «.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  shopro.  I  view.]  An 
instrument  anciently  used  for  nieasuring  time  by  means 
of  the  flowing  of  water  throngli  a  small  orifice.  It  con- 
sisted  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom.  The 
cylinder  was  graduateil ;  and  as  tlie  water  trickled  out 
ut  the  ujiex  ot  the  cone,  its  siirtace  becuine  successively 
contiguous  to  tlie  divisions  marked  on  the  cone,  and 
tliereby  pointed  out  the  hour. 

Ifty^lroNil  77.  {.Mm.)  An  amorphous  .nnhstance 

or  crust  from  Patagonia  and  Aci  Castelb*.  Sicily,  contain¬ 
ing  silica  44-90,  magnesia  4*60,  lime  66-32,  soda  2-11, 
potassa  1-86,  water  16-21.  —  Dana. 

llyVIroKtat.,  n.  A  contrivance  for  preventing  the  ex 
plosion  ot  steam-boilers.  —  iSV«c77i7/777/s. 
IlyUroHtat'ic,  or  JlycIroKtul'ioal^a.  [Qr.hudfrr, 
Nvater,  and  stulikos,  from  stao,  histemi,  to  make  stand.] 
Relating  to  water  or  non-elastic  fluids  in  a  state  of  rest; 
relating  to  hydrostatics. 

lly<lroMtat^ically,  a(/r.  According  to  hydrostatics, 
or  to  hydrostatic  principles. 

®Jy^li*oJitatio  lialaii<*o*  ti.  a  balance  for  M-eighing 
substances  in  water,  tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities. 

lly<irostatio  Bellows,  77.  An  apparatus  for  illus- 
tiating  tlie  h ydrostatic parail> >x ,  or  that  peculiar  property 
ofliqiiidsin  virtueot  which  tliey  trans¬ 
mit  presMire  equally  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  tNvo  hoards  con¬ 
nected  by  a  baml  of  leather,  forming  a 
closed  vessel,  and  a  tube  Is  inserted  in 
the  top  or  at  the  side.  Weights  are 
placed  on  this  board,  and  the  water  is 
poured  into  the  tube.  As  the  water 
fills  the  tube,  tlie  boanl  rises  with  the 
weights  upon  it.  If  the  surface  of  the 
board  is  luO  times  ns  large  as  the  end 
of  the  tube,  one  pound  of  water  in  the 
tube  will  balance  100  ponmiK  on  the 
board.  As  the  surface  of  the  board  is 
lOiJ  times  a.'i  large  as  the  end  ofsthe 
tube,  there  are  100  times  as  many  par- 
ticle.s  of  water  in  contact  with  the 
lioard  as  there  are  at  the  end  of  the 
tube;  Hildas  each  particle  is  made  to 
exert  the  same  pressure,  one  pound 
of  water  in  the  tube  ought  to  balance 
pounds  on  tlie  boaT«l. 

Hydrostatic*  l*nrnclox«77.  That 
principle  in  hydrostatics  accordiny 


Fig.  1643. 


which  any  quantity  ot  water,  ho'wever  small,  may  be 

made  to  balance  any  weight,  hovever  great. _ See 

Hydrostatic  Bellows. 

Hydrostatic  Press,  (also  called  the  Hydraulic 
Press,  and  sometinies,  Irom  the  name  of  the  engineer 
wlio  gave  it  the  form  under  whicli  it  is  now  constructed, 
and  brouglit  it  into  general  u.«e,  BR.^M^H’8  Press.)  A 
machine  by  meiin.s  of  wliich  an  enormous  force  or  pres¬ 
sure  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  water.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  almost  flie  same  ns  that  of  the  If.  Bdlows,  i.  e., 
that  by  means  ol  a  liipiid  a  sniall  pressure  niton  a  stnall 
surfai  o  may  be  made  to  exert  a  great  pressure  upon  a 
large  surface.  In  Fig.  1644  M-e  have  two  cylinders,  with  a 
plunger,  or  piston,  in  each.  Suppose  that  the  surface  of 
tlie  larger  pi.ston,  P,  is  60  times  that  of  tlie  smaller,  p; 
if  the  latter  is  pree.sed  downwards  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound,  an  upssard  pressure  of  one  pound  will  be  brought 


to  bear  upon  each  portion  of  the  surface  of  P  equal  to 
that  of  p.  The  whole  upward  pressure  on  P  will  then 
he  60  times  the  downward  pressure  on  p.  If  the  surface 
of  P  had  been  00  times  that  of />,  one  pound  of  the  latter 
would  liave  balanced  60  on  the  former :  and  so  on.  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  construction  of  the 
Hydrostatic  Press  1  Fig  1645).  The  two  cylinders  A  and 
B  are  connected  by  the  pipe  d.  The  piston  a.  in  the 
small  cylinder  A,  is  workoil  hy  the  hamile  (>,  and  forces 
water  into  the  large  cyliinler  B,  where  it  presses  up  the 
piston  C.  If  tlie  end  of  the  jiiston  C  i.s  1,000  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  piston  o.a  pressure  of  2  pounds  on  a  would 
exert  a  pressure  of  2,000  poninla.or  one  ton.  upon  C.  If 
a  man  «’•  workwig  tlie  hamile  0  forces  down  the  piston 
a  with  a  pressure  of  50  {Miunds,  he  woubl  bring  to  hear 
upon  C  a  pressure  of  25  tons.  This  pressure  is  used  for 
pressing  cotton,  bay.  cloth,  Ac.,  into  bales,  for  extract¬ 
ing  oil  from  seeds,  testing  cannon,  boilers,  Ac.,  and  for 
raising  ships  out  of  the  water. 
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n.  The  science  treats  of  the 

mechanical  ]»roi>erlie3  of  fluids;  strictly  speaking,  tlie 
weight  and  equilibrium  of  fluids.  The  weight  and  equi¬ 
librium  of  fluids  at  rest  are  the  objects  of  this  science. 


Fkj.  1345.  —  IIVDROSTVTIC  I'RESS. 

When  the  equilibrium  is <le8troyed.  motion  ensues  ;  and 
the  science  which  ocui.Niders  the  laws  of  fluids  in  motion 
is  hydrufilu's.  Tlje  whole  doctrine  of  the  equilibrium 
and  pressure  of  Hquiils  is  deduceil  from  tlie  following 
fundamental  law:  *  When  a  liquid  mass  is  in  equilib¬ 
rium  under  the  actioti  of  forces  of  any  kiml,  every  mole¬ 
cule  of  the  mass  sustains  an  equal  pressure  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.”  One  of  the  most  obvious  tnuisequences  of  the 
alM)ve  law  is,  that  the  surface  of  a  liqui<I  when  at  rest 
in  an  (*pen  vessel,  and  acte<l  upon  by  no  other  force  than 
gravity,  is  lioriz'»ntal,  or  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  gravity.  If  the  tlirectioiis  of  gravity  are  parallel, 
the  sur. nee  will  consi-quently  he  a  plane;  if  they  con¬ 
verge  to  a  point,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will  be  apor- 
tion  of  a  sphei  e.  JStagnant  water  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  assumes  tlie  spherical  ttirure;  but  by 
reason  of  tlie  magnitude  of  the  sphere  tlie  curvature 
of  aM>^sfnall  portion  ot  it  is  insen>ilde,  and  the  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  a  plane.  A  ring  surrounding  the 
earth  would  heiid  away  from  a  perfectly  straight  line 
only  eight  inches  in  a  mile.  If  a  Iree  eoninnjnhation  is 
maile  between  two  (tr  more  vessels  containing  a  liquid 
by  pipes  or  tubes.  t‘r  otherwise,  the  Mirface  of  the  liijuid 
when  in  equilibrium  w’ill  always  standat  thesanie  level. 
Th*‘  li(iuid  contained  in  a  vessel  being  at  rest,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  gravity  only,  any  particle  of  it 
is  pressi'd  in  all  directions  (vertic.tlly,  horizontally,  or 
obliqtiely)  by  a  fence  which  is  eqtia!  to  the  weight  of 
the  va-rtical  column  of  the  liquid  incuinbeiit  on  it.  In¬ 
stead  ot  a  particle  of  tl»e  liquid  itself,  we  may  consider 
the  column  to  rest  on  an  indeflnitely  small  portion  of 
the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  it  will  tollow  tliat  the  pressure  on  an  in¬ 
definitely  small  portion  of  the  urea  at  any  p»)int  of  the 
bottom  or  si«h*8  is  perpemlicular  to  ih  plane  of  that 
area,  ami  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  the 
liqui<l  standing  on  it  as  a  base  ami  reaching  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Hence  the  wl»ole  pressure  sustained  by  any  finite 
portion  of  the  bottom  or  sides  »if  the  vess<-l  is  eipial  to 
the  M'eight  of  a  column  of  the  li(ini<l  having  f*ir  its 
latse  I  he  surlace  pressed  on  (extended  into  a  plane  if 
necessary),  and  for  itsallitmh'  the  distance  of  thtM-entre 
of  gravity  of  that  surface  from  the  surface  of  the  liqniil. 
The  point  of  a  plane  surface  at  wliii  h  tlie  resultant  »>f 
all  the  liejuid  piessnres  upon  it  is  applied,  is  calle<l  the 
centrf  of  presaurfi.  From  the  above  it  follows  that  the* 
pressure  on  the  bi)ttotn  of  the  vessel  depends  imly  on 
the  magnituile  of  the  bottom  ami  the  d«'pth  of  the 
liqniil,  and  is  entirely  indep-'iideiit  of  the  lorm  of  the 
sides  and  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  In  the  vessel.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  }tydro&tatic  pre.-<i  (Fig.  1345) 
and  hydrostatic  hdloivs  (Fig.  1343)  are  constructed.  A 
body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  ot  the  liquid  it  displaces:  ami  the 
ditference  between  the  absolute  weight  of  a  bmly  and 
its  weight  when  entirely  immersed,  is  the  same  vvith 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  litjnid  equal  in  hulk  to 
the  boiiy.  The  specific  yr  ivtty  of  a  body,  therefore, 
being  tiie  ratio  of  its  own  weiglit  to  thatof  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  may  at  once  be  found  by  weighing  it 
first  in  air  ami  then  in  water.  The  equilibrium  of  solid 
bodies  floating  on  liquids,  a  subject  iliscussed  by  Ar¬ 
chimedes  in  his  treatise  D'  Ha>nido  InxtfinUihus,  is  an 
important  part  of  hydrostatics  in  consequence  of  its 
laluin  to  the  con-itruction  and  stowage  of  ships.  A  body 
placed  on  a  fluid  specifically  heavier  than  itself,  will 
sink  so  far  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is 
equal  to  the  wlude  weight  of  the  hiMly  ;  ami  when  it 
assumt's  the  position  of  eqiiilihrium.  the  line  which  joins 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  ihe  body  and  the  Cf^itrr  of 
bMoynwey  (which  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  part  supposed  to  he  homogeneous)  U 
perpendicular  to  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  or  tlie  horizon. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  Imdy  is  a  fixed  point  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  holly  itself;  but  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
whicii  depends  on  the  figure  of  the  immersed  part,  will 
cliange  its  place  when  the  figure  or  relative  situation  of 
the  immersed  pari  undergoes  any  alteration.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  eqnilihriuni  of  a  floating  body  depends 
upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
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and  buoyancy  with  respect  to  a  certain  point  called  the 
'nxtftaceuires  which  latter  may  he  defined  as  the  point  in 
whicli  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  with  tlie 
centre  of  buoyancy,  in  the  position  of  equilibrium.  Is 
intersected  by  the  vertieal  tlinmgh  the  centre  of  buoy- 
anev  corresponding  to  a  slightly  altered  jiosition  ol  the 
body.  Tlic  nietacentre  may  in  all  cases  be  determined 
from  tlie  Ibnu  and  density  of  the  body,  and  llic  equilib¬ 
rium  will  he  stable,  neutral,  or  unstable,  as  it  lall» 
aliove,  upon,  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Ilydrosul  llYDUOStL'PHiRLT,  ?t.  {Chnu.)  A 

compound  ot  hydiosulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  with  a  base. 

n.  {Chr.nx.)  A  saline  compound 
uV  hyih oMilpJiurous  acid  with  a  base. 

llydi’osiirpliurettecl  a.  Combined  with  sulphu¬ 
retted  livdrogfii. 

IBy^lrosulpliii'rio  Acid,  Sulphuretted  II YDROOEN, 
SULPiiYDic  Acid,  llYDRoiiiioNic  Acid, M.  (C/u'm.)  A  uatn- 
ral  gaseous  constituent  of  many  mineral  waters,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Aix-hi-Chapelleiii  Gerinuny,  liaregesiii 
France,  Abano  in  Italy,  and  Harrogate  in  England,  and 
is  evolved  from  fumaroles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  lornied 
spontaneously  wlu-rever  sulphurous  organic  mattersare 
undergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for  instance,  in  stagnant 
sewers  and  cesspools,  and  in  waters  charged  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  sulphates,  especially  sulphate  ol  bme. 
There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  this  gas,  wliicli  is 
very  extensively  used  in  laboratory  operations.  The 
following  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  employeil. 
^ulphille  Hhe  old  sulpliurel)  of  iron,  in  small  fragment^ 
is  placed  in  a  bottle,  and  dilute  sulidiuric  acid  is  added. 
^Vater  is  decompnsed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with 
the  sul])hur  of  the  sulphide  to  form  hydrostilphuric 
acid,  whieli  escapes  as  a  gas,  wliile  its  oxygen  enters 
into  combination  with  the  iron,  lorming  oxide  ol  iron 
(FeO',  vvliich  unites  witli  the  sulphuric  aciil  to  form  the 
ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  wliich 
remains  in  solution.  Hydrosttljihuric  acid  is  a  colorless 
gas  of  a  strong  and  very  nauseous  odor,  resenihling  that 
of  rotten  eggs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  ol  hydrogen, 
and  one  volume  ol  sulpliur  vapor  condensed  into  two 
volumes,  which  lorm  its  combining  measure.  It  is  about 
seventeen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  By  pressure, 
it  is  liquefied,  and  by  the  additional  application  ol 
cold,  it  may  he  ohhuned  in  tlie  soliii  form  (see  Gases ). 
Water  dissolves,  at  59°.  3  23  volumes  of  this  gas,  hut 
the  solution  soon  becomes  milky  when  expo.-«ed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  comhiniii: 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  sulphur  being  prr 
cipitated.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and  burns  with  a 
pale-blue  rt.iine,  pnniueing  water  and  snljihurous  aciil. 
and,  generally,  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  It  lias  a  weak  acid 
reaction,  and  forms  one  of  tlie  hydrai-ids  Although  a 
feeble  acid,  it  combines  readily  witli  bases.  Its  use  as 
a  reagent  is  dependent  on  the  tact,  tliat  many  of  the 
sulphides  which  it  form.s  with  metallic  oxides  are  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  aie  thrown  down  Iroiii  ►tdiitions 
as  priHjipitaies  with  characteristic  colors.  Thus  the 
gas,  or  a  watery  solution  of  it,  gives  an  orange  preeiji- 
itate  with  the  conqmuiKis  of  antimony  —  while  with 
those  of  ar>enic  it  gives  a  yelh»\v  — witli  those  of  lead 
and  of  silver,  a  black — and  with  those  of  zinc,  a  white 
precipihito.  The  air  of  a  room  slighily  impregnated 
witli  this  gas  may  he  breathed  with  impniiit}’,  l-nt  u 
small  quantity  of  the  nmliluted  ga-s  inspired  produces 
faintness,  ami  its  respiration,  in  a  very  nuKierate  pro- 
poi  lion,  was  louml  by  Thenard  to  prove  latal  —  birds 
perishing  in  air  which  Contained  ^ 
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mineral  found  in  most  zinc  mines.  It  occurs  in  incnii- 
tations  or  as  stalaciites  at  the  Dolores  Mines,  prov.  of 
Santander,  Spain,  and  at  Friedensville,  Fa..  Mmion  co., 
Arkansas,  and  Linden.  Wis.  //.  is  an  liydnicarbonate  of 
zinc,  containing  carbonic  acid  16‘fi.  oxide  of  zinc  75*3, 
w.tler  11  1.  3*58.  It  tnay  be  formed  artificially 

by  decomposing  hot  solutions  of  salts  of  zinc  by  car¬ 
bonates  ol  the  alkiilies.  The  white  coating  that  fiirm* 
on  zinc,  wlieii  moistened  uiid  exposed  to  the  air,  has 
nearly  the  same  composition. 
liyilroaBo'n*  i\-  ph  [Gr.  hudor^  water,  zfton,  animal.] 
(ZiM/l.)  In  some  classifications,  a  group  of  zoiiphiles  al¬ 
most  corresponding  to  the  Ilydroida-  of  Agassiz, 
lly'driirot,  n.  {Clu>m  )  fc^ame  as  Hyi)ROOUR>T,  q.  r. 
lly'clrtis,  n.  {ZoOL  and  AstrnnJ)  See  Hydra. 
liye'lioal,  a.  [Fr.  hyCmaf  from  J>at.  Be¬ 

longing  to  winter;  done  in  winter. 

Hy'eiiis,  n.  [l/it.]  Winter, 
llyc  iia. /).  {Zoot.)  SeellY.*NA. 
llyer<*H,  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  3  m.  from 
the  Meiliterraiiean,  and  8  m.  E.  of  Toulon.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  the  sitnation  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and*  is  therefore  niiicli  resorted  to  by 
foreigners  sufTering  from  consuinplion  or  nervous  com- 
plaint.*).  Near  tlie  coast  lie  the  lies  d’Hieres,  calleil  by 
tin.  ancients  the  Sictchades,  which,  with  the  exception 
ot  the  military  garrisons  of  a  lew  forts,  are  nninhahited. 
Here  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  and  the  season  seems  an  eternal  spring. 
IIye'toyru|)li*  v.  [Gr.  hyftos,  rain,  and  yrapho^  1 
sketi  h.J  A  graphic  representation  of  the  average  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rain  over  the  snriace  of  the  earth. — Stchol. 
Ky oloynipli'ic,  ct.  Applied  to  maps  in  which  the 
distribution  ami  quantity  of  rain,  prevalence  of  rainy 
day.s.  Ac.,  in  ditlereiU  places,  is  imu  ked. —  Worcester. 

H yotoiiiVter,  n.  [Gr.  hyetos,  rain,  and  meas¬ 

ure.]  A  plnrioineter. 

lly^oin,  Ily4rifia,(//f-.;c'y'^f.)n.  \Gr. hypieia.  health] 
(Myth.)  The  Greek  g«Mldess  of  health,  daughter  or  wife 
of  A.-klepios  (..‘Escnhipius). 

Her  statues  (ot  which  the 
most  cedehrated  was  at  Sicy- 
on)  sometimes  represented 
her  with  a  large  serpent 
coiled  round  her  body,  and 
elevating  its  head  above  her 
arm  to  drink  of  a  cup  which 
she  held  in  her  hand.  Isis, 
in  Egyptian  nionumentR.  nje 
pears  hometimes  in  a  similar 
Httituile. 

Ily^i'oinn.  (hi-j/nn,)  a.  [Gr. 
hyyiria,  health,  from 
sound,  healthy ;  probably 
akin  lo  Saiisk.  urt,  to  be 
strong  ]  Helaling  to  health, 
or  to  the  art  or  science  of  pre¬ 
serving  liealth. 

hyyitnf^  from  Or  hygieia, 
health. j  (.IM/.)  That  part 
of  the  science  whose  object 
ih  the  preservation  of  health. 

It  enihiwes  a  knowledge  of 
healthy  man.  both  in  society 
and  indiv  idnally,  as  W’ell  ns 
of  the  objects  iiseil  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  him.  with  tlieir 
influence  on  his  constitution 
and  organs.  —  Dunylison. 

\  1)..  (N.  Y.,  1879.) 


Fig.  1346 — HTOKIA. 

See  Hygieney  by  A.  Buck,  M. 


air  containing  ]mrt  of  this  gas  Its  poisonous 

effects  are  best  counteracted  by  the  inhalation  of  very  '  llyit  ioii'lc.  a.  Relating  to  hygiene;  preserving  health 
ililute  cbloi  lna  gas.  which  may  be  readily  obtained  !  fly «.p?.  The  art  of  preserving  health  ;  hy- 
from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed  in  Ihe  folds  of  al  giene.  i  R.) 

napkin  moistened  with  vinegar.  A  very  minute  trace  ]iy';f ionium,  n.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
of  this  yas  may  be  delected  by  placing  a  j-ieceof  ]>aper. !  presei  vati»ui  of  health  ;  hygiene. 


moisteneil  witli  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over 
the  vessel  or  aperture  —  a.R.  l«»r  instance,  over  an  open 
ing  in  a  drain  —  from  which  we  think  it  is  escaping.  If 
it  he  present,  a  more  or  less  black — often  only  a  brown 
—  lint  is  developed  after  a  few  minutcA,  Iti  consequence 
of  tlie  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead.  —  Form.  IIS 
IIy'4lrotali*.  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Penmmte.  q. 
]ly«lrof al Vite,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  j'early,  traiis- 
lueeiit  mineral  of  a  greasy  feel,  found  in  the  mines  of 
S«’hischimsk.  and  at  Snanim.  N'Tway.  Sp.  gr.  2*04. 
(hmp.  Alumina  magnesia  39*2,  water  44. 
llydrotollii'rate*  n.  {Chfin.)  .An  unstable  salt 
fornieil  by  the  union  of  tellnric  acid  with  a  base. 
Hydrotelln'ric  Acid.  Tki.li  rrttkd  Hydrooen,  n. 
(VVicm.)  A  gas  very  similar  to  sulphuretted  h.v<lrogen 
in  smell,  and  in  most  of  its  other  properties.  When  its 
aqueous  solution  is  expo«ed  to  the  air,  it  yiehls  a  brown 
deposit  of  telluriiiiii.  When  passed  into  metallic  solu¬ 
tions  it  precipitates  the  tellurides.  —  F-rm.  HTe. 
My4irotlio'rtix«  n.  [Gr. /iwrfor,  water,  ami  thorax,  the 
c*hest.J  {M‘d.)  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  The  symptoms 
are:  difficult  breathing  when  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
paleness,  cough,  thirst,  swelling  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
quick  and  often  irregular  or  intermitting  pulse. 
llydrot'ic«  lly<lrot'loal,  a.  That  causes  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  water  or  phlegm. 

llydrot'io*  n.  A  medicine  to  expel  water  or  phlegm; 
a*  hydragoguo. 

lly'iSroiiH*  o  That  contains  water :  watery, 
llyilroxaii'tlinte.  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hydi'oxaiithic  nci<l  and  a  base, 
llydroxaii'tliic  .4<*id,  Carbo-sui.phuric  Acid.  n. 
{i’hfm.)  An  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  the  deutosnlphnret  of  carbon, 
llyd  rozill'cile,  ».  {Min.)  A  dull,  whitish,  earthy 
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lly'$;;i<*iiiMt,  n.  One  versed  in  that  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  called  hygiene. 

”•  [Gr  hygifia.  health,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.)  k  treatise  on  the  preservation  of  health. — 
Hygienisrn. 

lly;froblo|»h'nric,  a.  Applied  to  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  laidir^nial  gland. 
lIy';;ro4lef li.  n.  &=ee  Hygrometer. 
il>  ST  rog:ra|>li.  n.  {!*hysics.)  An  instrument  for  re 
cording  automaticullv  the  variations  of  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere.  —  HWstfr. 

[Gr. //.Vi/ro,?,  moist,  and  logos."]  {Med.) 
'I  he  doctiine  of  the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body. 
Ilyj^To’iiin.  n.  {M^d.)  A  tumorcontainingsernm  and 
other  not  purulent  fluids. 

llyjf  roiiietor.  (Ar-f/rom'<  n.  [Gr. moist, 
wrtroi,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  aqiieons  vapor  present  in  the  atmosphere  or 
other  aeriform  fluid  under  examination.  Several  vari¬ 
eties  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose. 
Any  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  moisture  or  dryness,  are  manifested  by  different 
phenomena.  The  various  forms  of  H  are  thus  very 
great;  but  they  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes.  —  those  w'luch  ilepend  upon  absorption, 
and  those  which  depenil  upon  condensation.  A  great 
nninher  of  substances  in  nature  absorb  moisture  in  a 
greater  or  less  liegree,  and  consequently  ninlergo  some 
change,  eitlier  in  regard  to  their  physical  qualities, 
their  size,  or  their  weight.  Animal  fibre  is  elongated, 
on  account  of  being  softened  or  relaxed;  while  vegeta¬ 
ble  fibre  is  shortened,  on  account  of  its  swelling.  Mois¬ 
ture  is  imbibed  with  avidity  by  many  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  w  hicli  gain  weight  by  tliat  means.  Many  of 
the  //.  w*hich  depend  upon  this  alteration  of  dimension 
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1  he  art  of  ineaiinrinjc  degrees  of  moisture. 

^^9  Haili,  H.  ( Ar.J  A  loose  garmeut  worn  by  the 
Arabs. 


or  weight  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors  • ' 
as,  De  Luc’s,  De  Saussure’s,  Daiiiell’s,  Ac.  De  Luc  em^ 
ployed  a  thin  sli))  of  whalebone,  the  contractions  of  ' 
which  indicateil  the  varmtiuns  of  the  moisture.  Dei 
Siiussure  employed  a  human  hair,  by  jneans  of  which  he 
constructed  a  far  mure  delicate  iiistruineiit ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  was  exceedinuly  liable  to  elerangement ;  and, 
moreover,  wjis  uncertain,  unless  prepared  with  extreme 
care.  The  II.  invented  by  V.  Daniell  is  one  of  the 
consists  (Fig.  1347)  of  two  thin  balls 
of  inch  diatneter,  «  and connected  together  by  a 
tube  having  a  boro  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The 
tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  over  the  two  balls,  and  the 
arm,  h  r,  c{)titHin8 
a  small  thermom¬ 
eter,  (I  e.  whose 
bulb.which  .should 
beofa  lengthened 
form,  descends 
into  the  ball  b. 

Tliis  ball,  having 
been  abont  two- 
tliirds  tilled  with 
ether,  is  heated 
over  a  lump  till 
the  fluid  boils, 
and  the  vapor  is¬ 
sues  from  the  ca¬ 
pillary  tube,  /, 
which  terminates 
the  ball  a.  Tiio 
vapor  bnving  ex¬ 
pelled  the  airfroin 
both  balls,  tlieeu- 
pillarytube  is  her- 
meti*  ally  closed 
by  the  flame  o!  a 
lamp.  The  other  Ftg.  1347.  —  DANiKLL's  uygrometeh. 
ball,  a,  is  now*  to 

be  coveretl  with  a  picceof  muslin.  The  stand, // //,  is  of 
brass,  and  the  tntnsverse  socket,  i,  is  made  to  hold  the 
glass  tube  in  the  manner  of  a  spi  iug.  al!(»wing  it  to 
turn  and  he  taken  otit  with  little  liilliculty.  A  small 
thermometer,  k  /,  is  inserted  into  tlie  pillar  of  the  sJaiab 
The  manner  of  using  tlie  instrument  is  this: — Alter 
having  driven  all  the  ether  into  the  ball  6,  by  the  beat 
of  the  hand,  it  is  to  he  placed  at  an  open  wincUiw  or  out 
of  doors,  with  the  ball  0  so  situateil  that  the  sm  face  ol 
the  liquid  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye  ol  the  ol»- 
server.  \  little  ether  is  then  to  be  dropped  on  the  cov¬ 
ered  ball.  Evaporation  immediately  takes  place,  which, 
producing  cold  up«m  tli**  ball  a,  causes  a  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous  coiidensativ.u  uf  the  ethereal  vapor  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  instrument.  The  conseqtient  evaporation 
from  the  included  ether  produces  a  d<'pressiuii  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  ball  />.  the  degree  <»f  winch  is  measured 
by  the  thermometer,  This  action  is  almost  instan- 
taneou.s.  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  fall  in  lw») 
seeomls  after  the  ether  has  been  dropped.  A  depression 
of  30®  or  40®  is  easily  pnaluced.  and  the  etl»er  is  some 
times  observed  to  boil,  aii'i  the  thermometer  to  be  driven 
below  zero  of  Fabreiiheit's  scale.  The  artifleial  cold 
thus  produced  causes  a  Condensation  of  the  atmositheric 
vapor  upon  the  hall  b,  whicii  first  makes  its  appearjinee 
in  a  thin  ring  of  dew  coincident  with  the  surlace  of  the 
ether.  Tlie  ilegree  at  which  this  takes  place  must  be 
carefully  noted.  In  vei'y  damp  or  windy  weather  tlie 
ether  should  be  very  slowly  dropped  upon  the  ball,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  descent  of  the  thermometer  will  ho  so  rapid 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difti. nit  to  be  certain  of  the 
degree.  In  dry  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  ball  re¬ 
quires  to  be  well  welted  iimre  tlian  once,  to  pnaliiee  the 
requisite  degree  of  cold.  —  The  //.invented  by  Masi'ii 
consists  of  two  thermometers  placed  side  by  side,  one 
having  a  dry  bulb  and  the  ofliera  bulb  covered  wiib 
muslin,  kept  moist  by  means  <*f  a  string  dipping  in 
W'ater.  The  wet  bulh  is  cliilled  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  frmn  it,  since  this  evaiMir.ition  renders  some 
of  its  heat  latent.  The  drier  the  air,  the  more  rapitl 
the  evaporation,  and  tlie  great«*r  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers.  —  The  Edson’s  | 
Hygrodeik  is  an  improved  form  of  Mason’s  H.  It  differs 
from  ail  other  II.  in  having  a  dial  and  pointer,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  temperature,  the  degree  of  luimidity, 
the  absolute  amount  of  vapor  in  each  cubic  foot  of  air, 
and  the  dew'-point. 

Hysrromet'rio,  or  lIy$2^romet  rical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  hygronietry;  made  by  or  according  to  the 
hygrometer.  —  This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  sub¬ 
stances  which  readily  become  moist  ami  dry  with  cor 
re*<|)onding  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
which  readily  absorb  and  retain  moisture.  Seaweed, 
several  ^aline  substances,  porous  clays,  potash  ami  its 
carbonate,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid,  are  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  said  to  ho  hvgn. metric. 

Hj  j^^roiil'etry,  n.  [Kr.  hygromitrUJ]  Tlie  art  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  moisture  of  the  air:  the  science  which  ro- 
late.s  to  the  determination  of  the  Immidity  of  bodies, 
especially  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  including 
also  the  theory  of  llio  instruments  employed.  See  Hy¬ 
grometer. 

Hy'jjroseopo,  n.  [Gr.  hygrug^  moist,  and  $hopeo,  to 
view.]  An  instrument  for  indicating  the  presence  of  moi.s- 
ture  in  the  atmosphere,  without  measuring  the  amount. 

llySTOHOop'io.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hygroscopc; 
having  the  property  t»f  readily  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere. 

iiy  gTOSOOpic'lly,  n.  fGr.  moisture. and 

pfOy  to  observe.]  The  property  by  wbicb  vegetable 

tissues  ab:;orb  or  discharge  moisture,  according  to  cir- 
cum.stances.  —  Worcesler. 


Ilyk'soM.  An  Egyptian  dynasty.  See  Shepherd  Kings. 

■I.V  la*  n.  {Zool.)  See  IIVLlDiE.  [p. 

lly  la^OKUii'riiH.  n.  [Gr.  hyle,  weald  or  forest,  aauroa, 
li/anl.J  {lUl.)  One  of  the  gigantic  terrestrial  lizards 
w  hose  remains  were  discovered  in  tlie  Wealden  strata 
ol  Tilgute  Forest,  England,  by  Dr.  Mantel!,  who  in¬ 
ferred  Irom  the  size  and  form  of  the  hones  of  tfio  heail 
and  jaws,  that  thecreatnre  must  have  attalneil  a  length 
of  Irom  26  to  30  feet.  The  body  was  lirouder  tbau  liigb, 
ami  terminatcal  by  a  long  fl<-xibIo  tail ;  the  limbs  were 
relatively  short;  the  skin  w-as  covereil  with  scales  and 
tubercles:  and  a  row  ol  very  large,  thin,  angular  spines 
extended  down  the  back,  and  formed  u  serrated  dermal 
crest. 

llyl  liiK.  {Myth.)  Son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira  who 
became,  after  the  ilealh  of  bis  father,  the  cliief  of  the 
Heiaclidw,  and  married  lole.  Driven  Irom  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  by  Eiirysthens,  he  tc»ok  refuge  with  the 
Athenians  and  was  Buliseqiiently  the  leatler  of  the  Hera- 
cliiltt*  against  Enrysiheu.s,  whom  he  killetl  aliout  1207 
B.  C.  He  alterwards  perished  in  a  combat  with  Eclie- 
rnns.  king  of  Areadia. 

Ily'lobate,  n.  [From  Gr. a  wood,  and  6aino,  to 
walk.]  The  long-armed  gibbon. — See  Gibbu.v. 

IEy’l<><lcs.  ??.  See  Hvi.oid.e. 

n.  pi.  Tlie  Trei--toads,  a  familv  of 

Datracbiaii.s.  comprising  frogs  which  have  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  toes  ami  fingers  enlarged  into  a  disc  or  vis¬ 
cous  pellet,  by  means  of  which  they  sustain  themselves 
on  the  sides  of  trees,  branches,  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of 
smootli  surfaces.  They  inhabit  tree.s,  nlirubs,  or  plants, 
excejit  in  tlie  breetling  sea.sun,  when  they  re.sort  to  the 
water.  The  geiiu.s  IlyJa  comprises  Tree-fmgs  or  Tree- 
toad.s.  The  Tiee-t‘»ad,  II.  r^ir.vic/or,  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  Slates,  is  two  inches  long,  flattened,  warty 
aliove,  color  varying  from  palest  iwh  to  dark-hrown, 
with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  brown.  The 
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under  surface  is  mainly  wdiite.  granulated.  It  i.s  very 
imis.y  towards  evening  and  in  cloudy  weather,  or  before 
a  rain.  In  the  latter  j»art  of  spring  or  early  summer, 
if  resorts  to  the  pools  to  lay  its  eggs.  The  genus  I/y- 
We'ii  comprises  tbeCricket-frogs.  The  »Savannali  cricket, 
If.  gryllu.t.,  of  the  Atlantic  ami  Gulf  coast,  i.s  one  and  a 
half  im  hes  long,  ciuere»*us  above,  vertebral  line  green  or 
red,  ami  the  sides  with  three  oblong  black  spots,  edged 
with  white;  under  parts  silver-white.  It  is  found  on 
the  leaves  of  mpialic  plants,  is  veiy  agile,  ami  makes 
long  leaps  to  secure  insects,  which  constitute  its  food. 
It  is  constantly  chirping  like  a  cricket,  is  easily  d<mies- 
ticated,  and  sings  merrily  even  in  coiiftnement.  Pick¬ 
ering’s  Hylodes,  II.  Ptckf.ringii.,  of  New  England  and 
tlie  Middle  States,  Is  le.s8  than  one  inch  long,  laaiy  yel- 
lowish-hrown,  with  small,  dusky,  rhomboidal  spots,  and 
lines  of  the  same  color,  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cros.s.  —  A'.  Tfuney. 

Ify'loi^t,  n.  [Gr. /»«//*,  matter.]  One  who  believes  that 
matter  is  God;  materialism:  pantheism. 

iiyiop  'atliisiii* n.  [Gr. /<uZ«, and feeling.]  Seei 
HvL'izoism. 

llyloth’ei^ill*  n.  [Gr.  hule^  and  theos^  God.]  Same  as 
11  Yi, 0I6T,  q.  r. 

llylozo'ic*  a.  Belonging  to  hylozoisin. 

— ».  One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be  animated.  —  Clarke. 

lly  lozo'iKiii*  n.  [Qr.hule^  matter,  and  zin>,  life.]  {Phy.) 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  doctrine  that  mat¬ 
ter  lives.  Some  writers  have  confined  this  name  to  the 
tenet  of  tlie  auima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  w»»rld :  others, 
to  the  theory  of  a  peculiar  life  residing  in  the  whole  of 
nature,  approacliing,  therefore,  in  tins  sense,  to  panthe¬ 
ism.  This  life  is  either  merely  organic  or  actually  sen¬ 
tient  ;  the  latter  imtiim  lias  been  also  calbsl  hi/lopathism. 

lly 'moil*  «.  [Gr.,  Lat..  &  Fr.]  {Myth.)  The  Greek  g>'d  of 
murriai:e,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or,  according 
to  another  vei*sion.  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses.  The 
people  of  Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honor,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins 
diri  their  Thalassius.  If.  was  generally  represented  as 
crowne<l  with  flowers,  holding  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  in  tlie  other  a  vest  of  a  purple  color.  It  was 
supposed  tliat  be  always  attended  at  iniptials;  for,  other¬ 
wise,  matrimonial  connections  were  fatal,  ami  ended  in 
dreadful  calamities;  hence  people  ran  about  on  these 
occasions,  calling  aloud,  Hymen!  Hymrn! 

{Anat.)  The  semilunar,  paralK»lic,  or  circular  mem¬ 
brane  situated  at  the  outer  orifice  of  the  vagina  in 
virgins. 

{Bol.)  A  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a  flower. 
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{hl-men-f'a^)  n.  [From  Or.  hymen,  a 
membrane.]  {Hot  )  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-oidcr  C’a’j- 
aipinici^.  The  species  II.  curburit,  the  West-Indian 
locust-tree,  is  supposed  to  yield  guinaiicine  or  Kast-ln- 
diHU  copal.  The  inner  bark  is  staled  to  possess  anthel¬ 
mintic  properties.  The  fruit  contains  a  mealy  sub¬ 
stance,  ill  wbicb  the  seeds  are  imbedded,  sweet  and'  grate- 
Inl  to  the  jialate ;  this,  when  boiled  and  allowed  to  fer¬ 
ment,  forms  an  intoxicating  drink  resembling  beer. 
Tlie  timber  is  close-grained  and  tough,  ami  well  adapted 
far  planking  vessels.  '1  he  specii's  II.  vfrucomi  proba¬ 
bly  lurntsbes  some  of  the  East-lndian  ci'pal  ;  and  some 
other  species  are  pnibably  the  source  of  Mexican  copal. 
Brazilian  copal  is  saitl  to  be  the  pnxluce  of  8«*veral  spe¬ 
cies  of  tliis  genus,  and  also  of  a  plant  l>elonging  to  the 
same  sub-order  —  namely.  Trachylobiinn  vmr(ia7}um. 
Again,  several  species  of  the  genus  furnish  tlio  tlirc*6 
kinds  of  copal  known  respectively  as  Africau  copal, 
African  yellow  gum,  and  Africiin  red  gum. 
llyiiic^ii^  aI*  n.  A  song  or  ode  composed  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  marriage. 

— a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  marriage, 
llyiiiono'uii.  n.  ^ame  as  Hymeneal,  (r.) 
llyiiienoiii'yeotew,  Aoaricacble,  v.pl.  {Bot.)  An 
order  or  division  of  the  alliance  distinguished 

by  liaving  spores  generally  quaternate  on  distinct 
sporopbores;  hymeiieurn  naked, 
llyiiieiioptorn*  n.  [Gr.  hymen,  a 

inembiane  .  pterou,  a  wing.]  (Bntom.)  One  of  the  orders 
into  which  insects  are  di\ided.  Tliey  are  characterized 
by  possessing  four  membranous  wings,  of  w  hich  the  aii- 
tcritir  pair  are  tlie  larger,  and  they  cross  horizontally 
over  the  body  when  in  a  stale  of ‘repose.  Of  all  the 
orilers  into  which  insects  are  separateil,  tlie  If.  contains 
tlie  largest  number  remarkable  for  development  of  in¬ 
stinctive  powers  and  social  (jnalities.  The  female.s  are 
provided  with  an  ovipositor,  con>isting  chiefly  of  three 
elongated  slender  processes,  of  wliich  two  serve  as  a 
sheath  to  the  third.  This  ovipositor,  in  many  species, 
is  so  organized  that  with  it  they  are  m.t  unfy  aide  to 
perforate  the  substance  in  wbicli  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  but  iu  many  cases  it  serves  as  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  is  the  part  wliich.  in  bees  and  wasps,  is  called 
tbohting.  ’NVitli  this  weapon,  which  is  barbed  at  the 
apex,  they  are  al-le  to  kill  tlndr  enemies,  or  render 
them  torpid  or  powerless.  The  atitenn®  are  generally 
filiform  setaceous.  Tho  niesatlmrax  and  the  meta- 
tliorax  are  well  developed;  the  protothorux  is  narrow. 
Hynienopterous  insect.s  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  the  aerial  tra<  hea*.  wliicli  in  many  spe¬ 
cies  are  placed  in  their  aialomen.  in  pfun  lies,  and  are 
very  large  in  comparison  with  tlie  size  of  the  insects. 

1  hey  undergo  what  is  terineil  incomplete  metamorphosis; 
and  in  the  greater  immlier  the  larva*  are  soft,  whitish- 
colored,  and  destitute  <»t  feet.  In  the  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  most  hynienopterous  insect.s  live  njam  flowers,  of 
at  least  often  frequent  them;  sniiie  lor  the  purpose  of 
gathering  honey,  and  otliers  to  find  a  safe  retreat  from 
whenc'^  they  can  attack  their  prey.  The  best-known 
lamiHes  of  tlie  If.  .are  the  be^-fi.  tlie  ^oastps,  and  the  ants. 
llyiiieiiop'terai*  llymoiiop'teroiiJ«,  a.  I’er- 
taining  to  the  Hymenofter^,  q.  v. 
llyiueiiop'toran*  n.  {ZoVl.)  One  of  the  IIymenop- 

TERA,  q.  r'. 

iiy  iiiot'tiis*  (Anc.  Gt'og.)  A  mountain-range  in  At¬ 
tica,  situated  to  tlie  S.E.  of  Athens,  and  famous  among 
the  ancients  for  its  honey  and  marhle.  It  is  composed 
of  two  summits,  the  N.,  or  greater  If..  3.506  feet  above 
sea,  now  called  7Wo-ru7ii;  and  the  S.  or  lesser  //., 
denominated  Anh>dru8  (“the  Waterless’’)  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  now’  called  Mai'ro-Vuni. 

Hymn,  (//Dn,)  71.  [Lat.  hymnus ;  Or.  hymno.^  ;  proba¬ 
bly  Irom  the  same  root  us  /ij/rfco,  to  celebrato;  allied  to 
to  sing.]  An  ode  in  prai.se  of  the  Deity,  or  some 
divine  per.*>onage. 

— V.  a.  To  prai.se  in  song;  to  w’orship  by  singing  hymns; 

to  sing;  to  celebrate  in  song. 

— V.  71.  To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration, 
llym'iinl*  n.  A  hymn, 
illy isi^nic*  a.  Kelating  to  hymns, 
flyni'iiiii;^;',  n.  The  singing  of  hymns. 
llyntiiog:'rapher,  llyinuorog^ist,  n.  A  writer 
of  liymns. 

llymnol'o^^y,  llyiii’iiody,  n.  A  collection  of 
liymns. 

lIyii<lK'villo*  in  A^eio  I'ork,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie 
CO.,  abt.  45  III.  \V.  of  Albany. 

Hyoeliol'ie  Aoi<i,n.  Same  ns  Glyco-hyocholalic,  q.t\ 
lly'oid  lioiio.  n.  [Or.  hyoides.]  (.4nat.)  A  bone  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx  is 
calU-d  the  /lyoides,  or  liyoid  bone,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  letter  v  or  ypsilon. 
r'ONcwa'min,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Htoscyamus. 
llyoHcya'mii$«*  tn  [Gr.  AaosAwamo^]  Henbane,  a  gen. 
of  plants,  order  t^ilanacne.  The  common  lienbane,  //. 
nign'  (Fig.  1349),  is  an  European  plant,  growing  on 
w’aste  grounds,  banks,  ami  commons.  It  is  glandular 
and  viscid,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  foetid 
and  powerful.  It  blossoms  in  June  or  July,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  pale  straw-color,  beautifully  pencilled  with 
purple  veins.  The  fruit  is  the  peculiar  in«»dification  of 
the  cap.snie  teriin-d  a  pyxis,  from  its  opening  transversely 
by  a  lid,  like  a  pilf-box.  The  whole  herb  possesses  nar¬ 
cotic  properties,  and  has  been  employial  medicinally 
fnun  the  earliest  times  as  a  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  sopo¬ 
rific.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  oculists  in  place  of  bel- 
ladoiMa  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Wlien  swallowed  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  it  is  stated  to  cause  loss  of  speech, 
disturbance  of  vision.  dist<trtion  of  the  face,  conm,  deliri¬ 
um,  idiantasms,  ami  paralysis.  No  antidote  is  known. 
Its  activity  is  essentially  due  to  tlm  presence  of  th« 
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alkaloid  hyosci/amia.  Two  varieties  of  henlmne  are 
commonly  culiivuttMl,  —  tiie  annual  ariil  the  6t«nma/, 
the  latter  being  g**nerall.v  regarded  ns  the  most  active  in 
its  properties.  The  leaves  are  only  ust^d  in  regular 
practice;  they  are  given  internally  in  tlie  form  of  pow- 
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{H.  niger.) 

der,  or  in  extract  or  tincture,  and  appli**d  externally  in 
fomentations  or  cataplasms.  The  fumes  of  the  seeds. 
heate«i  in  tin*  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  were  formerly  in¬ 
haled  to  allay  tiothache. 

Ifyp,  r.a.  [Contracted  from  hypochondriac  ]  To  make 
melancholy;  to  dispirit;  to  hip. 

•— n.  Depression  of  spirits  ;  melancholy.  —  See  IIip. 

llypiF'llirul,  o.  (.4/jc. -4rc*.)  Open  above.  In  tem¬ 
ples  of  this  description  the  cella  was  in  part  exposeil  to 
the  air;  they  had  a  double  ratige  of  colnmns  within  the 
cella,  dividing  it  into  three  al;e,  or  aisles.  The  al«  on 
either  side  were  roofed,  but  that  in  the  middle  had  no 
covering. 

llypal'las’e.  n.  [Gr..  from  hypallasso^  I  change.] 
(6^ra»i.  ainl  RhH.)  A  species  of  Inversi  m,  in  which  not 
only  the  natural  or  customary  succession  of  words  is 
clninged,  Imt  t!ie  sense  presents  a  species  of  transposi¬ 
tion,  in  which  predicates  are  transferred  from  their 
proper  subjects  to  another. —  Jirand^. 

llypaii'tliium,  lly|>niitlit>'<linm«7?.  [Gr. hypo, 
and  a  flower.)  {BU.)  A  fleshy  receptacle  not 

inclo8e<l  in  an  ijivoliiere. 

If  ypar'ft’y rito,  n.  (Mhi.)  Same  as  Mi.\rgyrite,  q.  v. 

Hyp  alia*.  {hi-pai's>i^.-a,)  an  illustrious  female,  b.  at| 
Alexamlria  helween  370-380,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  ’ 
an  eminent  mathematician  of  Alexamlria,  whom  she 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  that  scliool,  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disciples,  and  became  very  celebrated  for  her 
lectures  on  Plato  ami  .\ristot!e.  botli  at  .\lexamlria  and 
Athens.  Synesius  in  particular,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Christian  bishop,  celebratetl  her  praises  in  the  njost 
glowing  terms.  Orestes,  tlie  governor  of  Alexamlria, 
had  a  high  respect  for  ff.,  and  frequently  consulied  her 
on  malt(‘rs  of  importance,  between  the  governor  atid 
the  patriarch  Cyril  there  was  bitter  enmity,  which 
broke  out  into  «)pen  war,  and  the  monks  siding  witli 
their  cliief,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner  against 
Orestes,  who  was  «d)liged  to  fly  from  the  city.  They  then 
seized  //.,  and  having  torn  her  in  pieces,  burnt  lier 
mangled  limbs  to  ashes.  8ho  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Diophantus,  and  other  works,  which  have  been  lost. 
D.  415  A.  D. 

Hy'per-.  [Gr.  hypn',  over,  beyond.]  A  Greek  prepo¬ 
sition,  which  is  conjoiuetl  with  other  words  in  order  to  rle- 1 
note  exce.ss,  or  anything  beyond.  t)r  over  and  above,  the 
original  quality  of  the  woril  t<»  wliich  it  is  added.  The 
term  hypercriiichm  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  preposition  is  applied,  and  the  sense  in  wliich 
it  is  interpreted. 

{Ch^m.)  This  prefix  is  still  sometimes  used  to  denote 
acids  containing  more  oxygen  than  those  to  which  the 
term  }»>r  is  prefixed. 

If ypprip'iii i<i.  [Gr.  and  ai»ia,  blood.]  {Med.) 

Conge>tion  of  blood  in  any  part. 

llyperUjit'ic,  a.  Transposed;  inverted. 

ff yper'batoii.  n.  {Gram.)  .K  figure  In  writing  by 
which  the  wortls  are  transposed  from  the  plain  gram¬ 
matical  order.  —  WorceM'^r. 

ffyper  oola,  n.  ^Or.  hyper,  above,  and  Itole,  from 
ballein,to  throw.]  (Math.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
curves  that  are  known  as  conic  sections.  (See  Conic 
Sections.)  It  is  formed  by  cutting  the  cone  in  a  plane 
that  passes  throinih  it  in  a  direction  panillel  to  its  axis. 
Thus,  in  figure  932,  a])p'*ndt*d  to  the  article  on  the  Kl-| 
lipse,  0  Q  P  ami  RTS  are  hyperbola  forme<l  by 
planes  pa.ssing  through  the  cone  ABC,  in  directions 
parallel  to  its  axis  A  Z.  In  figure  1350.  CAT)  and 
E  B  F  are  two  branches  of  a  perfect  hyperbola  formeil 
by  the  passage  of  a  plane  through  a  double  cone,  or; 
rather  through  two  cones,  which,  ])laced  together,  apex  , 
to  apex,  have  a  common  axis,  and  their  sides  are  inclined  j 
to  tlie  axis  at  the  same  angle  Z  is  the  centre  of  thej 
hyperbola.  X  Y  its  foci,  and  Ab  its  principal  axis,  or 
axis  major.  The  difference  between  the  distances  of  any 
point  in  either  branch  of  the  hyperbola  is  always  equal , 
to  the  princi(tal  axis;  thus  X  K  —  Y  E  r:  X  U  —  Y  G  zr  j 
YC  — XC  =  Ab.  The  latus  rectum  of  the  hyperbola  isi 


the  straight  line  drawn  through  either  of  the  foci  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  as  E  F.  The  eccentricity  is  de¬ 
noted  by  a  fraction,  of  which  Z  Y  Is  tlie  numerator  and 
ZB  tlie  d^-noniinator.  The  tangent  drawn  to  anyiioint 
in  the  brunches  of  the  hyperbola  always  bisects  the 


angle  made  by  the  lines  drawn  from  that  point  to  the 
foci.  The  lines  K  L,  M  N,  passing  through  the  centre  Z. 
are  asymptotes  to  the  curve. 

fly  por'boie,  n.  [From  Gr.  hyperhallo,  I  throw  beyond, 
e'xceed.]  {RheJ..)  A  figure  by  which  expressions  are 
used,  which  signify  more  than  it  is  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  the  hearer  or  reader.  When  expressions  are 
made  use  of  and  assertions  made  wliich  might  be  deeni<*d 
incredible  or  beyond  belief,  in  onler  to  induce  credibility 
in  some  fact  wanted  to  be  proved,  the  argument  may  be 
said  to  be  supported  by  hyperboles.  As  is  well  observed, 
exaggeration  is  but  hyperbole  applied  to  narrative,  in 
onler  to  proiluce  a  better  impre-ssion  than  would  be 
gained  by  plain  facts  alone. 

llyperliol'ic,  or  IIvperboucai.,  a.  [Gr.  hyperhf >Ulos ; 
)^r.  hype.rh'>Uqnc.'\  {Gcmn.)  belonging  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola. —  {Rhel.)  Relating  to  or  containing  hyperbole; 
exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact;  exceeding 
the  truth. 

llyperboTioally,  adv.  {Geom.)  In  the  form  of  an 
hyperb«)la. 

{Rhet.)  With  exaggeration;  in  a  manner  to  express 
more  or  less  than  the  truth. 

ffyperboriforiu,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  hyper¬ 
bola. 

llyper'boli^mii,  n.  [Fr.  hyperhoU^me')  The  use  of 
hyperbole- — The  quality  of  being  hyperbolical. 
Ilypor'boliMto  n.  One  who  liyperbolizes. 

r.  n.  To  speak  with  exaggeration. 
Hyi  >er'boloi<i«  n.  {Geom.)  A  surface  of  the  second 
o'nfer,  which  is  cut  by  certain  planes  in  hyperbolas, 
f f  yperbo’reaii*  a.  [Gr.  hyperlxireas — hyper,  beyond, 
and  b 'reas,  the  north.]  Northern;  belonging  to  or  in¬ 
habiting  a  n*giou  very  far  north  ;  very  cold  ;  frigid. 

— n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most  nortliern  region  of  the 
earth  The  ancients  called  H.  all  the  unknown  jieoples 
of  the  West  aiul  North.  The  Greeks  imagined  the 
country  north  of  the  Rliipa'an  (generally  supposed  to 
he  the  Ural)  Mountains  to  he  inhabited  hy  the  H,  and 
their  resilience  was  gradually  referred  to  more  distant 
regains;  hut  it  was  nniveveally  snpjiosed  that,  as  the 
fovorites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terre.strial  paradise, 
a  bright  sky,  aial  a  perpetual  spring,  a  fruitful  land,  and 
everlasting  youth  aial  health, 
fly percatj^loc'tlo,  a.  (Pro.<t.)  Exceeding  the  mea¬ 
sure;  applii'd  to  verses  having  one  or  two  syllables  too 
many  at  the  end. —  Worrester. 
flyporcalliar'sis,  rj.  (Gr. in  excess,  and  ca- 
t/ia?*.nX  purging.]  {Med.)  An  excessive  purging  from 
medicines. 

flypo  rori'^is,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  above,  and  krisso,  to  I 
separate.]  (Med.)  A  critical  excretion  above  measure; 
as  when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  looseness,  the  humors 
may  flow  off  faster  than  the  strength  can  bear,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

flyperorit'ic- n.  [Fr.  hypercritique ;  Gr. /lypcr,  and 
Ari7i4*o,'?,  critical.  See  Critic.]  One  wlio  is  critical  be¬ 
yond  measure  or  reason;  an  over-rigid  critic;  a  cap¬ 
tious  censor. 

flyperorit'lo.  or  Htpercrit'ioal,  a.  Over-critical ; 

critical  beyond  use  or  reason;  excessively  nice  or  exact. 
flypert»rit'i<*al!y*  adv.  In  an  liypercritical  manner. 
Ilyperorit'ioisie,  r.  a.  To  criticise  nnreiisonably. 
ff yperorit'lcisiiii,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  and  kritikos,  crit¬ 
ical.]  The  art  of  viewing  the  works  of  an  author  in  an 
ungenerous  spirit,  exaggerating  minor  defects,  and 
overlooking  or  undervaluing  sncli  merits  or  beauties  as 
might  fairly  he  considered  to  outweigh  the  former, 
ffypo'riaii.  {Myth.)  A  son  of  Uranu.s  (Heaven)  and 
G;ea  (Earth),  and  the  father,  hy  Ids  sister  'Iheia,  of 
Helios  (the  Sun).  Selene  (the  Moon),  and  Eos  (tlie  Morn¬ 
ing).  But  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  wonl  is  a  mere 
synonym  for  Helios,  and  the  two  niimes  more  commonly 
occur  together.  From  the  length  of  the  penultimate 
syllable,  the  word  is  generally  reganled  asa  contraction 
of  Hyperionion,  and  equivalent  to  the  patronyinic  form 
Hyperionides. 

\  Ai^fvon.)  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
fly  |>or'ieuin,  n.  {Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
HYPERICACRA!.  q.  V. 

If  y|>er'i<lot**  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  disciple  of 
I’lato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  contemporary  of  Denios- 
tlii'iies,  against  whom  he  brought  that  accusation  of 
bribery  which  procured  his  banishment.  They  were 
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afterwards  reconciled,  and  met  their  tragic  fate  rbout 
the  same  time.  If.  being  seized  in  the  temide  of  Ceres, 
and  delivered  up  to  Autipater,  who  caihsed  Idm  to  be 
put  to  death.  B.  C.  322. 

fly|>€*rioa'c<‘30,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  St.  John's  Wort 
iamily,  an  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  DiAQ.Oblique 

glandular  petals,  numerous  na¬ 
ked  seeds,  and  large,  distinct 
styles.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  with  leaves  usually 
opposite,  simple,  exstipulate; 
flowers  regular;  sepals uiid  petals 
hypogyiious,  with  a  quaternary 
or  quinary  di.*«tribution ;  the 
farmer  with  an  imbricated  a?sti- 
vation,  the  latter  unequal-sided, 
commonly  marked  with  black 
glands,  and  having  a  contorted 
ffi.stivation ;  stamens  hypogyn- 
ous,  usually  numerous  and  po- 
lydelphous ;  anthers  ‘2-  celled, 
opening  longitudinally;  styles 
several,  long;  fruit  1-celled,  or3- 
5-celled.  There  are  10  genera  of 
IIype.ricace.se,  embracing  about 
270  species,  which  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  globe.  They 
have  commonly  a  resinous  yel¬ 
low  Juice,  wliich  is  frequently 
juirgative,  as  in  the  species  of 
I'u’mia.  Some  have  tonic  and 
astringent  pri>pei  tiea,  as  Hyper¬ 
icum  pt  r/oratuvi  and  Androssemum  officinale;  and  some 
again  have  diuretic  jiroperties,  as  Cratojyhin  Haim- 
schuchia.  Many  of  the  ttt.  John’s  worts  are  cultivated 
in  shrubheries. 

ffypor'metor,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  metron,  a 
measure  ]  Anything  that  exceeds  in  measure  the  proper 
standard,  as  an  hypercatalectic  verse.  —  Worcester. 

flypermet'rioal,  a.  That  exceeds  the  common 
measure,  or  has  a  redundant  syllable. 

fIyporiiietr4>'pia,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  ovoT,metron,  meas¬ 
ure,  ops,  the  eye.j  An  aflection  of  llie  eye  in  which  the 
chief  symptom  is  the  removal  of  the  far  point  from  the 
positive  infinity,  into  a  negative  distance,  and  a  cotise- 
qm  nt  inability  of  the  eye  to  unite  convergent  rays  into 
distinct  images  on  the  retina. 

fiypormiic'Ktra*  {h%-perm-nes'trd,)  one  of  the  fifty 
djiugliters  of  banaus.  who  spared  the  life  of  Iier  husband 
Lynceus,  whom  her  lather  ordered  her  to  murder  the 
first  night  of  their  marriage.  Her  father  summoned  her 
to  appear  before  a  tiihnnal  fur  her  disobedience,  but  the 
people  acquitted  her,  and  Daiiaiis  was  afterwards  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  and  her  hu.sband. 

Hyporiiiyriara'nia,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond.  ?wynV).v, 
numberless,  and  orama,  a  view.]  An  exhibition  having 
innumerable  views. 

Ilyper-or'f  liodoxy,  n.  Extreme  ortln^doxy. 

Hy perox'i<l<s  Jlyporox'icl,  n.  An  oxide  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  in  the  greater  proportion. 

Hy  perox  yiteiiatod.  Hyperoxy  gA»iiized,  a. 


Pig.  1351. 
Androsamum  officinale. 


Ilsving  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

Ilyp4*roxyiiiiiriat'io,  a.  [From  Gr. /ijypcr.]  The 
same  as  Ci  loride,  q.  r. 

lly  persaroo  sis.  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  sarkos, 

!  flesh.]  {Mfd.)  ih Olid  flesh. 

If y'l>4'rsf n.  [Gr.  hyper,  over,  and  sthenos, 
struigth,  —  so  called  from  its  tonglniess.]  {Min.)  Called 
also  Labrador  Hornblende.  It  is  a  ferro-silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  with  a  littl  alumina  and  lime.  Color, dark-brown 
or  greeiiisli-black.  Some  specimens  of  a  reddish  color 
are  <  ut  ana  polished  for  jewelry.  Found  at  Isle  Saint 
Paul,  Labrador,  in  Canada,  Greenland,  and  many  places 
in  Europe.  When  associated  with  Labradorite  it  forms 
a  dark  granite-like  rock  called  Ilyperite. 

Hypor!i»lli«‘n'ic,  a.  ConUiiiiiDg,  or  consisting  of, 
hyperstheiie. 

Ilyportropli'ic,  Hypertropli'ical,  a.  {Med.) 
Relating  to  hypertrophy. 

Ily per'tropilied, a.  Enlarged  by  excessof  nutrition. 

Hy  per'tropliy,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  in  excess,  and  trtgihe, 
nutrition.]  (Mni.)  An  enlargement  in  the  tissu<*8  of  an 
(*rgan  or  part;  a  disea.sed  condition  of  the  structure, 
which  sometimes  totally  destroys  the  functions  of  the 
organs.  The  heart  and  liver  are  the  parts  most  frequently 
subject  to  this  organic  disease.  —  See  Heart.  Liver. 

Hy'pheii^n.  [Gr.  together  with.]  A  mark,  or 

short  line,  written  thus  (-),  and  placed  between  2  words 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  connected  together,  and 
form  a  compound  word;  as  preoccupied,  four-leaved. 
In  writing  and  printing,  the  hyphen  is  used  to  connect 
syllables  r)f  a  divided  word,  and  is  placed  after  the  syl- 
lable  that  closes  a  line.  <lem  ting  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  that  syllable,  or  jiart  of  a  word,  with  the  first 
syllable  in  the  next  line. 

Hyplioiiiyc'etes.  Bolryfa'cea*,  n.  (Bot.)  An 
order  or  section  of  the  alliance  hhtngales,  distinguished 
by  having  spores  naked,  often  septate  ;  thallus  floccose. 

Hyp  'tiaiie«n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  7’<//wac^a?. 
//.  thebaica  is  tlie  Damn-palm  of  Egypt,  sometimes 
known  as  the  gingerlireaibtree,  from  the  resemldaiice 
of  the  pericarp  of  its  fruit  to  gingerbread.  Unlike  most 
of  the  palms,  this  has  a  stem  forked  above.  The  main 
stem,  instead  of  devehtping  a  single  terminal  bud,  de¬ 
velops  two  other  buds  ut  its  apex  in  like  manner,  and 
this  mode  of  growth  is  continued  with  the  successive 


branches. 


Hypiiol^os:i^t,  n.  One  versed  in  hypnology. 
Hypiiol'o$;;y.  71.  [Gr.  hypnos,  sleep,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  A  treatise  on  sleep. 


HYPO 


HYPO 


HYPO 
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lIypnol'ic,a.  That  causes  or  promotes  sleep;  soporific. 
— A  medicine  which  induces  sleep. 

P  notism,  n.  (/’AysiW. aiul  Med.)  A  term  invented 
by  Dr.  Braid,  ot  Manchester,  to  designate  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  nervous  system  which  in  many  respects 
resemble  those  which  are  induced  by  animal  majjnetism, 
but  which  cjearly  arise  from  the  physical  and  psychical 


(Ana/.)  Same  ns  IlrpocnoxDRE,  7.  r. 
Hypo«*lioii'<lriac%  a.  [Or.  hypochfmdrialcoti.']  Per¬ 
taining  to  hypochondria  or  hypocliondriusis;  atfected 
by  a  disease  attended  with  debility,  depression  of  spirits, 
or  rneiancholy  ;  producing  melancholy  or  low  spirits. 

— n.  A  person  affected  with  debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  or 
meiiinciioly. 


“It  'ml,:™:;!  T'-at  relate.  ^  hypochon 


proceeding  from  others.  The  following  are  his  direc¬ 
tions  for  inducing  tiie  phenomena,  and  especially  the 


Uri.i  or  iiypochondriusis;  melancholy;  dispirited;  dis¬ 
ordered  ill  imagination. 


^rlanLSlI*  " l''.  ad,.  In  an  hypochon.Iriacal 


ver  laiicet-case  or  other  bright  object,  and  hold  it  be-i 
tween  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  alaiut  a  foot  from  the 
eyes  of  the  person  experimented  on,  in  such  u  position 
akive  the  forehead  as  to  pro<luce  the  greatest  strain  on 
the  eyes  compatible  w’iih  a  steady  fixe«l  stare  at  the  oIk 
ject.  The  patient  must  be  directed  to  rivet  bis  mind  on 
tlie  object  at  which  he  is  gating.  His  pupils  will  first 
contract,  but  soon  dilate  considerably ;  and  if, after  they 
are  well  diluted,  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  op¬ 
erator's  right  hand,  extended  and  a  little  separated,  are 
carried  from  the  object  towards  the  eyes,  the  eyelids 
will  most  probably  close  with  a  vibratory  motion.  Af¬ 
ter  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  patient  retains  his  arms  and  legs  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  operator  places  lliem.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  all  the  sptKiial  senses,  excepting  sight,  are  at 
first  extremely  exalted,  as  also  are  the  muscular  sense 
and  the  sensibility  of  heat  and  coM;  l>ut  after  a  time 
the  exaltation  of  function  is  followed  by  a  state  of  de¬ 
pression  far  greater  than  the  torjior  of  natural  sleep. 
The  patient  is  now  thoroughly  hypnotized.  The  rigid¬ 
ity  of  the  muscles  and  tlie  profound  torpor  of  the  nervous 
system  ma}'  be  instantly  removed,  and  an  oppo.site  con¬ 
dition  be  induced  by  directing  a  current  of  air  against 
the  muscles  w  hich  we  wish  to  render  limber,  (»r  the  or¬ 
gan  we  wish  to  excite  to  action  ;  and  then  l»y  mere  re- 
p<^se  the  senses  will  speedily  regain  their  original  con¬ 
dition.  Ifa  current  of  air  directed  against  the  face  is 
not  sufficient  to  arouse  the  patient,  pressure  and  friction 
should  be  applieil  to  the  eyelids,  and  the  arm  or  leg 
sharply  struck  with  the  open  hand.  From  the  careful 
analysis  of  a  large  immber  of  experiments.  Dr.  Braid  is 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  by  a  continual  fixation  of  the 
mental  and  visual  eye  up<»n  an  object,  with  absolute 
repose  of  body  and  general  (luietude,  a  feeling  of  stupor 
supervenes,  w  hich  renders  the  patient  liable  to  be  read¬ 
ily  affected  in  the  manner  described.  As  the  experi¬ 
ment  snccecils  with  the  blind,  he  consulers  that  “it  is 
not  so  much  the  optic,  as  the  sentient,  motor,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nerves,  and  the  mind,  through  whicli  the  im¬ 
pression  is  made.”  Many  of  the  minor  operations  of 
surgery  have  been  performed  on  patients  in  the  liypno- 
tized  state  without  jiuin,  and  byimotism  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  numerous 
forms  of  disease,  especially  such  us  have  their  seat  in 
the  nervous  system. 

J13  p'liotize,  V.  a.  To  produce  the  hypnotized  state. 

My  po-.  [Gr.,  under.}  (C/ieni.)  A  prefix  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that 
contained  in  the  acid  or  compound  to  w'hich  it  is  pre¬ 
fixed.  Thus,  the  hyposulpkurous  odd  contains  les-s 
oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  and  the  hyposulphuric 
acid  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric,  and  the  hyponitrous 
add  less  oxygen  than  the  nitrous. 

—n.  [Contr.  from  hypochondriasis.^  Depression  of  spirits. 
(Colloq  )  —  See  IlvP. 

My  p'o<*au»t«  u.  (Aw/17.)  A  form  of  furnace  used  by  i 


manner 

lIypo<-hoiidri'nci<iin,  n.  A  fit  of  lijpochoiidria; 
bypochontlriasis. 

Hy  p«<*lioinJ  ri  usis,  n.  (Med)  A  disease  charac¬ 
terized  by  extreme  sensibility  of  tlie  nervous  system, 
leading  the  patient  to  believe  himself  to  be  suffering 
from  some  terrible  and  imaginary  disease,  or  to  be  much 
worse  than  he  really  is.  The  ideas  of  such  persons  often 
partakeofthe  most  extravagant  character.  He  may  fancy 
that  he  is  immensely  tall,oriuordiuat«dy  small;  that  he  is 
heavy  as  lead,  or  light  as  a  feather;  that  he  is  cmiiposeil  of 
glasH.or  is  alunip  of  butter.  Theyure  all  extremely  timid, 
and  their  fears  are  exercised  upon  trifles.or  are  altogether 
groumlless.  They  dwoll  constantly  upon  their  own  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  are  usually  morose. peevish,  suspicious,  and 
misanthropic,  and  frequently  suspect  llieir  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  of  designs  upon  their  life.  The  causes  of 
this  diseiise  are  various,  ari>ing  as  it  does  usuallv  from 
an  impaired  condition  of  the  uervou.s  system.  Young 
nien  of  studious  habits  are  very  apt  to  sutler  from  this 
disease.  Those  too,  who,  from  want  of  occupation  and 
a  due  amount  of  exercise,  acquire  a  luxurious  liabit, 
often  fall  a  prey  to  it.  The  cure  must  of  necessity  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  nature  (ff  the  disease.  In 
general,  the  great  thing  is,  to  withdraw  the  patient’s 
mind  as  much  as  possible  from  himself.  For  thin  pur¬ 
pose,  cheerful  society  and  change  of  scene  shoiibl  be 
adopted.  The  system  ought  to  be  strengthened  by 
tonics,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  it  arise  from 
idleness  and  luxury,  the  great  cure  is  fdruty  of  active 
exercise  and  a  spare  diet.  In  all  cases  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  bowels 
kept  in  a  strictly  normal  coixlition. 

My  iKM'lioii'clriasiii,  n.  Same  as  Hypochondriacism. 

My  p'oeras,  71.  See  Hippocras. 

My  |M>Oi*ater'iforin,  a.  [(ir.  hypo,  anci  kraUr.  a  cup.] 
{Jiol.)  That  form  of  a  corolla,  properly  called  salver¬ 
shaped,  which  consists  in  a  cylindrical  tul*e,  which  is 
larger  than  the  flat  spreading  limb,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
the  genus  Phlox. 

Mypoc'risy,  n.  [Fr.  hypocrisie  ;  Gr.  hypnkrisis.  See 
Hypocrite.]  The  playing  a  part  in  a  figurative  sense;  a 
feigning  or  dissembling;  simulation;  a  feigning  to  be 
what  one  is  not,  or  dissimulation;  a  concealment  of 
one’s  real  character  or  motives;  a  counterfeiting  of  re¬ 
ligion;  deceitful  appearance;  false  pretence. 

llyp'oorite,  n.  [Fr.  hypocrite;  Gr.  hypok-rit-es,  from 
and  a  deciiler,  a  judge,  an  umpire.]  One 

who  jdays  a  part;  one  who  feigns  to  be  what  be  is  not; 
one  who  assumes  an  appearance  of  piety  and  virtue 
wlien  he  is  destitute  of  true  religion;  adissembler;  one 
w  ho  assumes  a  false  appearance. 

Hypoerit'ic,  Hypocrit  ical,  a.  [(\r.hypolrrHi- 
Ao«.j  Simulating;  cmjnterfeiting  a  religious  character; 
assuming  a  false  and  deceitful  appearance;  dissembling; 
concealing  one’s  real  character  or  motives;  proceeding 
from  byjiocrisy,  or  marking  hypoci  isy. 


the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  heating  baths  and  apart-  Hy  pocrit^icolly,  adr.  With  simulation;  with  false 


meuts. 

My|>Ochfc'ris,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants, 
order  Asterace.se.  H.  radiata,  or  Long-roote<l  Cat’s-ear, 
is  extremely  common  in  meadows  and  pastures.  Its 
leaves  are  all  radical,  and,  spread  on  the  ground,  re¬ 
sembling  in  form  those  of  the  dandLdion,  but  rough; 
the  stem  is  branched:  the  flowers  not  unlike  those  of 
the  dandelion,  but  smaller.  Cattle  eat  this  plant  readily; 
and  Its  abundance  is  not  deemed  injurious  to  pasture  or 
fodder. 

Hy  poctilo'rlle,  n.  [Gr.AypocA/oro.«,  greenish.]  (Min.) 
A  brittle,  green  mineral,  found  with  native  bismuth 
and  cobalt  ores  in  various  mines  in  Saxony.  It  con¬ 
tains  silica,  alumina,  oxides  of  bisniuth  and  iron,  and 
phosphoiic  aci<i. 

Mypochlo'rons  Acid.  n.  (/7e»m.)  An  acid  formed 
by  pouring  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  through 
a  tube  filled  with  well-dried  oxide  of  mercury  procured 
by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
by  means  of  potash.  A  gas  is  produced,  which  may  be 
coHected  as  a  deep-red  liquid  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  boils  at  about  b8^,  emit¬ 
ting  a  vapor  of  a  deeper  color  than  chlorine.  It  is  easily 
dfecomposed  with  explosive  violence  by  the  mere  beat 
of  the  hand.  Water  dissolve.s  200  times  its  bulk  of 
H.  A.,  forming  a  pale-yellow'  solution.  Wlien  concen¬ 
trated,  it  is  easily  decomposed,  the  action  of  light  being 
sufficient  to  eliminate  chlorine  from  the  compound. 
With  bases  it  forms  the  hypochlorites,  w  hich  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  powerful  bleaching  properties;  in  fact,  it  is 
n»>w  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  chloride  of 
lime  owes  its  bleaching  pow'er  to  a  certain  portion  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime  which  it  contains.  E^juiv.  43'6. 
Sp.  gr.  2*977.  Onnbining  volume  2.  Ptrm.  CIO. 

Ily |>Ootion'<lre.  n.  [Lat.  hyfiochoYidrum.  from  Gr. 
hypo,  auii  chondros,  a  cartilage.]  {Anat.)  The  name 
given  to  each  lateral  and  superior  region  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  from  its  being  bounded  by  the  cartilaginous  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  false  ribs,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  chest. 

Mypochoii'dria,  n.  [Fr.  hypocondrie,  from  Gr. 
hupochf/ndria  —  hypo,  under,  and  chondros,  a  cartilage.] 
(Mtd.)  See  HrPOCUONDRIAilS. 

% 


appearance  of  what  is  good;  falsely:  witluuit  sincerity. 

llypodermat'oiny.  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  derma,  the  skin, 
a  ml  tome,  incision.]  The  section  of  subcutaueou.s 

))arts,  as  of  tendons  and  muscles. 

llypoder'iiiio,  a.  That  which  is  under  the  skin. 

H.  Medication.  (Med.)  The  application  of  remedies 
—  as  morphia  —  under  the  skin.  —  Dunglisnn. 

IlypogTfp'otis.  Hypo^o'an.u.  [Gr.  Aypo,and^^,  the 
earth. J  (Bot.)  Applied  to  all  parts  in  plants  which  grow 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

lly  pog'astral'iria,  «.  [Gr.  hypogastrium,  and  algos, 
pain.J  (Mfd.)  Pain  iii  the  hypogsisirium. 

llypo;;as'tric.  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  hypo 
gastrium.  as  the  //.  artery,  whicli  is  the  more  internal 
of  tfie  two  branches  into  which  the  primary  iliac  divides. 

liypoK'as'triiiiii.  n.  [Gr.  hypo,Mu\gastei  thesfiimach 
or  belly. j  (Anat.)  Tlie  region  of  the  aUiotnen  that 
readies  from  above  the  pubes  to  within  three  fingers’ 
breadth  of  the  nuvd. 

llypo;;faK'tr4»cele,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  gnster,  and  kele,  a 
tumor.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

Myp  a.  [Gr.  Ay;>o,  under,  and  gennao,  to  pro¬ 

duce.]  ((Jeol.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  pRiM.4Rr 
Rocks,  7.  v. 

Ilypo^e'iini,  n.;  pi.  Hypogea.  [Lat.]  A  name  ap¬ 
plied  in  ancient  architecture  to  all  the  under-ground 
parts  of  a  building. 

Mypofflos'sis,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo,  and  glossus, 
the  tongue.]  (Anat)  The  under  part  of  tlie  tongue, 
whicli  adheres  to  the  jaw. 

Mypos’los'sus,  n.  fLat.]  (Anat.)  A  nerve  which  goes 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tonirue. 

IIyp4»^lii’tis,  n.  [Lut.,  from  Gr.  hypo,  and  gloutns, 
the  breech.]  (Anat.)  The  lower  and  projecting  part  of 
the  nates. 

Hyp  <>Sryn,  n.  [Gr.  hyp^,  under,  and  gyne.  a  female.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  wliich  has  its  petals  and  stamens  inserted 
under  the  pistil. — (^raig. 

lIypo;gyiiOiis,  (hx-pofen-us,)  n.  [Gr.  Aypo,  under; 
feimile.J  (B<>t.)  K  term  applied  to  the  stamens 
when  they  are  free  from  the  calyx  and  pistil,  and  arise 
from  the  thalamus  or  torus  below  the  latterorgan  ;  this 
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is  the  normal  position  of  the  stamens,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  poppy  and  ranunculus.  The  term  Is  also 
applied  to  the  corolla,  when  it  arises  from  below  the 
pistil,  and  free  fnuu  the  calyx. 

Acid,  Pekoxioe  op  Nitrooem,  Pfrm- 
1RIC  OxiiiE,  7{.  (Chem.)  When  binoxide  of  nititigen  is 
mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  red  lumcs  of 
hypoiiilric  acid  are  fonueil.  By  liealiiig  thoroughly  ilry 
nitrate  ot  lead  in  a  ri'tort,  it  evolvt-s  h^’ponitric  acid 
mixed  with  oxygen.  The  hyiMjnitric  aciil  inav  be  con- 
denstnl  by  pas.>.ing  the  mixed  gases  througli  a  tuk*  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mixture  <»f  salt  and  ice.  The  first  portions 
do  not  solidif)  ;  liut  if  cautions  care  lie  taken  tn  avoid 
luolHture,  the  latter  portions  form  trane])arent,  coloHes.s 
prismatic  crystals,  if  the  temperature  be  kept  below  4^ 
Fahr.  At  15*8^  Fabr.  it  melts  into  a  liquid,  w».icli.if  the 
temperature  is  raised,  gradually  bw-onies  yellow,  and 
lastly  orange,  until  it  reaches  82®  Fahr..  w  hen  it  loils, 
the  vapor  being  a  dark-yellowish  red.  turning  to  black 
as  the  heat  increa.ses.  Hyponitric  acid  was  formerly 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  nitrites,  ant!  was  them  e 
called  nitrous  acid;  but  experiment  ha.s  proved  that, on 
being  added  to  alkaline  buses,  it  is  decomposed,  giving 
rise  to  niirntes  ami  nitrites.  Pirnx.  NO4. 

Ilypoiiitroiis  Acid.  See  Nitrous  Acid. 

^ly  |>0|>liet,  n.  [Gr.  hypopheies.]  An  interpreter,  (r.) 

My |M>|>lio^>'pliate,  n.  (Vhem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  comiiination  of  liypopbosphorlc  acid  witli  a  base. 

®®y|>oplio»'i>hitc,  n.  (Chern.)  A  compound  of  hypo- 
]»hosph<iroiis  acid  and  a  base. 

Ilypopli  AcitI*  This  acid  may  be 

lormed  by  cautiously  decoin{K>p>iug  the  hypophosphite 
of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  that  salt 
being  formed  when  phosphorus  is  boiled  in  lairyti- 
water.  By  evaporation,  it  foiTns  a  sour,  bitterisli,  un- 
crystallizable  syrup,  with  feeble  acid  properties.  It  luis 
been  determined  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  by 
M  urtz  and  others,  that  the  jiroper  formula  for  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  is  PH2'>8.  instead  of  PO,  ns  it  is  found 
iinpossille  to  abstract  the  two  equivalents  t*f  water  con¬ 
tained  iu  all  hypophosphites.  without  causing  tiieir 
decomposition.  The  hypophosphites  have  lately  received 
several  important  ai>plications  iu  medicine.  The  salts 
of  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  are  formed  by  adding  tbecar- 
bonates  to  a  solution  of  h.\  popbo.-^pbate  of  lime,  made 
by  boiling  four  pounds  of  caustic  Imie  slaked  with  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  one  p«)und  of  phosphorus  and 
four  gallons  of  water.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporaUd 
an<l  crystallized.  Eguiv.  40.  Form.  PU. 

IIy|>4>|>tiyMjiini,  ?i.  [L-it.,  from  Gr.  Aypo.and  phyU 
tow,  a  leaf.}  (Bot.)  A  petiole  that  has  tlie  form  of  a 
small  sheath,  is  destitute  of  lamiiue,  and  stinoiinds  the 
base  of  certain  small  branches;  having  the  ajipearance 
of  leaves;  as  in  a.-^paragU8.  It  is  nutbiiig  but  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  leaf. 

Mypophyl'Ious,  a.  (Dot.)  Applied  to  bodies  which 
grow  on  the  nnd.  rside  of  a  leaf. 

Mypopli  ysis,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
when  hairs  grow  so  much  us  to  irritate  and  offend  the 
pupil. 

My  popitti'ys,  n.  [Gr.  hxjjH),  under, pi'/y.i,  a  pine-tree; 
its  place  of  growth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Mouotropacese.  They  are  parasitic  herbs,  of  a  tawny 
white  color;  root  scaly;  stem  simple;  fiowi-rs  racemed, 
lateral  ones  tetranierous.  terminal  ones  pentamermis. 
H.  lannginosj,  the  Pine-sap,  is  found  iu  wuods  from  the 
Carolinas  N.  to  Canada. 

The  gland-Iike  body  and  sac  w  hich  originate 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
bniin. —  Braude. 

My  po'pyon,  n.  [From  Gr.  hypo,  andpyoti,  pus.]  (Med.) 

A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  w  hich  there  is  an  apparent  col¬ 
lection  of  pus  under  the  transparent  cornea;  that  is,  in 
the  chamber  of  tlie  aqueous  humor. 

Mypofioe'niuiii,  n.  [Gr.  hypoxKenion,  from  hypo,  and 
5to«€,a  scene.]  (Anc.  Arch.)  The  front  wall  of  a  theatre, 
facing  the  orchestra,  from  the  stage. 

llypofi'lasisi,  n.  [Gr.  and  Lat.  hypostasis  —  Qr.hypo, 
and  stasis,  a  standing,  from  histeini,  to  stand]  A  stand¬ 
ing  under;  subsistence  or  snl^stance. 

(Theol.)  Tins  term  was  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  to 
express  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Kallier,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  This  term  is  retained  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  no  word  which  could  exactly 
represent  hypostasis,  whicli  differs  from  ohain,  substnnee,^ 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  used  for  the  divine  substance, 
essence,  or  being  —  that  w’hich  is  common  to  each  of 
the  hypostases,  persons,  or  individual  substances  which 
compose  the  one  Godhead. 

(Alchemy.)  By  this  word  was  expressed  the  doctrine 
that  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are  the  three  principles 
of  all  material  things. 

(Med.)  A  morbid  disposition  in  the  body:  sediment. 

Dunglison. 

Mypos'fasize,  r.  a.  To  represent  as  a  person,  (r.) 

Hy positat'ic,  IIy|>OMtat'i<*al«  a.  Relating  to 
hypostasis;  distinctly  personal,  or  constituting  a  dis¬ 
tinct  substance. 

H.  union.  (Theol.)  The  union  of  Christ’s  human  na¬ 
ture  with  the  divine,  coiistitutiug  two  natures  iu  one 
person. 

Hypastat'ioally,  aefr.  In  an  hypostatical  manner. 

IlypOM'tatize,  v.  a.  To  attribute  distinct  personal 
existence  to. 

Ilyposttrbite*  w.  [Gr.  Aypo.  under,  and  sWhite;  so 
called  because  it  contains  less  8ilica  than  stilbitc.j  A 
white  or  greenish  traiisiiJirent  mineral  from  the  island 
Faroe  ;  also  found  011  the  island  of  Skye  and  near  Bom¬ 
bay  in  India,  ^jrr.  21-2  25.  fbwp.  Silica  5U*3,  alu¬ 
mina  19*2,  lime  lu  4,  water  20*1,  and  some  soda. 

llypos'trophe,  n.  [Gr.  Ayywj,  and  s/re/)/<o,  I  turn.] 
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HYPO 


HYST 


HYUT 


(Med.)  Act  of  a  patient  in  turnine  himself. —  A  re¬ 
lapse  or  return  of  a  disease.  —  Dimglison. 

Ilyp'ostyle,  n.  fGr.  hypostyUm,  from  under, 

and  a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  That  wbicb  is  supported 

bj'  columns  or  pillars. 

IIypo«ul'ph«te,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
union  of  hyposulpluu  ic  acid  with  a  base. 

llyposiii  pliile,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  and  a  base. 

lIypoKiilpliii>ic  n.  (C/iem.)  An  acid  formed 

by  passing  sulphurous  acid  through  water  iu  which 
finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese  Is  susjiended.  If 
the  liquid  is  kept  cool,  hyposulphate  of  manganese  is 
formed.  By  adding  baryta-water,  hyposuiphate  of  ba¬ 
ryta  is  produced,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  Its  salts  are  important.  Farm.  S2O5. 

HypOMiirptiiiroiis  Acid,  Dithionuus  Acid,  Tri- 
suLPHURic  Acid,  n.  {Ck^m.)  This  acid  is  formed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  soda  by  fusing  equal  parts  of  caroonate 
of  soda  and  sulphur,  dissolving  the  impure  sulphide  of 
sodium  formed,  and  passing  tlirough  the  solution  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  sulphurous  acid  until  it  ceases  to  bo  absorbed. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  large  cry.stals 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  formed.  This  ailt  has  re¬ 
ceived  important  applications  as  a  fixing  agent  in  pho¬ 
tography,  and  as  an  anlichlorine  in  bleaching,  to  re¬ 
move  the  last  traces  of  chlorljie  from  bleached  paper 
or  fabrics.  The  acid  has  never  been  isolated;  fur  if  a 
stronger  acid  be  ud<led  to  any  of  the  hyposulphite.s,  it 
splits  np  into  S-f-SOj.  Tlie  hyposulphites  are  easily j 
recognized  by  the  property  they  possess  of  dissolving! 
chloride  of  silver,  forming  with  it  an  intensely  sweet 
solution.  Besides  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  andj 
gold,  which  is  used  in  photography  under  the  name  of 
id  d  or,  the  salt  of  soda  is  tlie  only  one  which  ha.s  re¬ 
ceived  any  important  application.  Fpdv.  48.  Form,  SgOj. 

Mypot'enuse,  71.  See  IIvpoihenuse. 

lIy|»Otll'eea.  n.  [Lat. ;  Or.  hypothekt ;  Fr.  hypothcqu^.] 
{Oiml  Law.)  The  right  acquired  by  the  creditor  over 
the  immovable  property  which  has  been  assigned  to  him 
by  bis  debtor  as  security  for  his  debt,  although  he  be  not 
placed  iu  possession  of  it;  —  answering  to  our  mortgage. 

ll.vpotli'  ecnie,  r.  a.  {Law.)  To  mortgage. 

— To  sbite  by  hypothesis. 

llypotlicea'Cioii,  a.  (Civil  Laio.)  An  engagement 
by  which  the  debtor  assigns  his  goods  in  pledge  to  a 
creditor  as  a  security  for  his  debt,  without  parting  with 
the  immediate  possession  ;  differing,  iu  this  last  particu¬ 
lar,  from  the  simple  pledge. 

(Law  of  Shipping.)  The  pawning  of  a  ship  for  neces¬ 
saries,  or  to  rai.so  money  in  some  critical  emergency. 

Hypolll'ocator,  n.  One  wiio  pledges  a  ship  or  other 
property  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor¬ 
rowed.  —  yyright. 

iIypotbciiu's$ul,  a.  That  belongs  to  the  hypothe- 
nuse. 

Vlypoth'oniiso^  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  teino,  I 
stretcli.J  (Of'wt.)  A  term  denoting  the  longest  side 
of  a  riglit-angled  triangle,  or,  in  other  wonls.  that  side 
which  subtends  the  right  angle.  Eiiwlid,  in  the  47th 
proposition  of  his  first  book,  determine.s  the  tlieory  by 
which  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  tlie  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  which  admirable  mathematical  prob- 
bb  m  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  }\vthagi.iras.  It 
is  stated  in  Braude's  Dictionary  that  Cameron,  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclhl,  in 
Greek  and  r.»atin,  ha.s  collected  no  fewer  tlian  seventeen 
different  demonstrations  of  tiiis  celebrated  theorem 
from  the  plain  principles  of  elementary  geometry. 

Hypofh'osis,  71.  [Gr.  hypothesis,  supposition.]  An 
argument  deduced  from  an  allowed  fact.  For  instance, 
the  sun  would  disappear  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  power 
of  giving  light,  and  also  if  an  opaque  body  were  to  be  in¬ 
serted  between  it  and  the  earth;  either  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  explain  a  total 
eclip.se,  and  would  be  the  hypothesis  from  whence  we 
would  derive  that  conclusion.  In  all  mathematical 
propositions  in  which  the  manner  of  reasoning  by  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  so  vitally  necessary,  there  are  two  things  to 
lie  taken  into  consideration, — firstly,  thv  hypothesis,  and, 
secondly,  the  conclusion,  the  former  being  that  which 
is  granted,  or  built  on  supposition,  either  of  which  may 
be  the  case,  and  the  latter  being  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  reasoning  from  the  data. 

Hypotli'esiase,  V.  71.  To  form  hypotheses;  to  make 
suppositions. 

llypottiot'io,  or  Hypothetic vt.,  a.  [Fr.  hypothetique ; 
Or.  hypothetikos.'l  Relating  to  an  hypothesis  ;  including 
a  supposition;  conditional;  assumed  without  proof, 
for  the  juirpose  (if  reasoning  and  deducting  proof. 

liypotlioi'ieally,  adv.  By  way  of  supposition. 

Ifypotli'etii^t,  71.  One  who  defends  an  hypothesis,  (r.) 

Hypotraohe'liiiiii,  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  the 
capital  of  a  column  which  occurs  between  the  shaft  and 
the  annulets  of  the  echinus. 

Ilypotypo'sis*  7i.  [Gr.,  from  typos,  a  type.]  (P^d.) 
An  animated  representation  of  a  scene  or  event  in  ;ie- 
scriptivo  language  highly  enriched  with  rhetorical 
figures. 


Ilypoxan'lliitc,  n.  (3/i7i.)  An  iron  clay  or  ochre  of 
a  yellowish  cohtr. 

llypoxbla'oeie^  77.7;^.  (Boi.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Xarcis^iales.  Diao.  llexapetaloideous  fiowers 
which  are  much  imbricated.  6  stamens  with  anthers 
turned  inwards,  and  a  radicle  remote  from  the  hilnm, 
which  is  often  sfrophiolate.  Ifyponis  t'rerta,  the  Star- 
gnws,  common  in  woods  and  mendows  in  all  the  States, 
may  be  taken  as  type  of  this  unimportant  order,  whicli 
includes  4  genera  and  00  species. 

Hyp»te'i<la*,  7».  71/.  (Zool.)  The  Blind-fi.sh  family, 
family  of  Malaccpterygious  fishes,  including  the  Blind- 
fishes,  Amblyopsis,  Spelacus  tBekayj,  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky. 

lIyp!^oiii'etei%  71.  [Gr. height,  and  metron,^ 
measure.]  One  who  practises  hypsoiuetry. 

llypsoiiiet^io,  a.  That  relates  to  hypsoinetry. 

IlypKoni'etry,  71.  The  art  of  measuring  height, 
either  relative  or  absolute,  by  trigonometry  or  the  ba¬ 
rometer. 

Ily  rax,  71.  [Gr.,  a  shrew-mouse  ]  (Z(HJf.)  The  Daman, 
a  genus  of  small  Mammalia  wliich  rank  next  the  Rhi¬ 
noceros  in  the  orde.r  of  their  affinities,  and  are  the 
most  discriminative  represeiita  lives  oft  he  i^uc/'/id^r/aafu. 
The  Syrian  Daman,  H.  Syrxacus  (Fig.  673).  identical  with 
the  Ashkoko  of  Abyssinia,  If.  Atnjssinicus,  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  the  Shaphanoi  \\\M  Old  Testament, 
tlie  Cony  of  the  English  version. 

llyrca'iiia.  (Arte.  (Jeog.)  A  province  of  Asia  that  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  E.  by  the  river  Oxus, 
S.  by  the  Sarighian  Mountains,  and  W.  by  Mt.  Coronus 
and  the  river  Chariiidar.  According  to  Xenoplion,  its 
inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 

ity  r  caniiM.  Johannes,  higb-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  wa.s  son  of  Simon  Maocabanis.on  who.se  assassina¬ 
tion  he  succeeded  him  as  supreme  ruler,  n  C.  136.  »Ieru- 
salem  was  soon  after  besieued  by  Antioebns  Siiletes, 
king  of  Syria,  with  whom  Ilyrcamis  was  compelled  to 
make  a  burdensome  peace.  In  131  he  accompanied  An- 
tiuchus  in  liis  expedition  against  the  Parthians, ’an<] 
from  a  victory  over  the  Hyrcanian  tribe  he  acquired 
the  surname  Uyreanus.  Antiochus  being  killed  during 
this  war,  Uyreanus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  con¬ 
quered  Idumea,  besieged  and  destroy(*<l  Samaria,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  Rome.  The  last  years  of  his 
reign  were  troubled  by  tlio  dissensions  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  Died  b.  c.  106,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his 
son  Aristobiilus,  who  took  the  title  of  king. 

Htrcanus  II.,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jaiintens,  became 
sovereign  pontiff  n.  c.  70,  w’as  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Aristobiilus,  and  restored  by  the  Romans  as  a  tributary 
prince.  63.  Belieaded  by  Herod,  u.  c.  29. 

Ilyre'inansville,  in  Pr’ymsylvdnia,  a  post-office  of 

Lehlgli  CO. 

Ily'son.  71.  (Com.)  One  of  the  best  varietiesof  green  te.a. 
An  inferior  quality  is  known  as  Hysou’skin.  —  See  Te\. 

n.  [lleb.  ezob;  Arab,  ozzof,  hyssop.]  (Bot.) 
The  Hyssop,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiac.es.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  S.  Europe,  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  for  their  beauty,  and  on  account  of  their 
reputed  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties.  If.  officinalis, 
the  Common  Hyssop,  is 
a  handsome  plant,  18 
inches  long,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  quad¬ 
rangular,  the  leaves 
evergreen  and  lanceo¬ 
late,  the  flowers  in 
one-sided,  wliorlod  ra- 
cenu*s.  The  flowers  are 
generally  of  a  very 
beautiful  blue.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor.  It  has  long 
been  in  cultivation  for 
tlie  sake  of  its  leaves 
and  young  shoots, 
which  are  sometimes 
used  for  cQlinary  pur¬ 
poses  as  a  seasoning, 
but  more  generally  in  a 
dried  state  as  a  stom¬ 
achic  and  carminative. 

A  syrnp  made  with 
them  is  a  popular  rem¬ 
edy  for  coMs.  The 
virtues  of  If.  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil.  —  It 
is  very  doubtful  wliat 
plant  the  //.of  tlie  Bible 
is,  but,  of  late,  strong 
arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  Capparis  spinosa.  —  See  Capparis. 

Ilys'tallte,  ti.  (J/i'n.)  A  variety  of  titaniferous  iron 
ore.  —  See  .Menaccanitr. 

lI^steran'ttiouA,  <1.  [Gr.  hysteros,  after,  and  anihc,s, 
bower.]  (Bot.)  Appliecl  to  plants  wliose  leavee  CJv* 
p<  <tr  after  the  flowers,  as  in  the  almond. 

Il.yste'i*isi9  7j.  [Gr.  hustera^  the  womb.]  (Med.)  A 


Fig.  1352. — common  hyssop, 
{Eytsopxu  officinalit.) 


nervons  affection  to  which  females  are  particularly  rob 
ject,  ainl  which  i.s  generally  connected  with  uterine  id- 
regularities.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is 
most  common  with  single  women  of  weakly  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  This  complaint  ap¬ 
pears  in  such  variety  of  forms,  and  simulates  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  diseases,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
just  character  or  definition  of  it.  Tlie  attack  is  usnaMy 
jii  cceded  by  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mlml,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  brealliing;  a  ball  is  f^lt  advancing  upw'ards 
from  the  stomacli  into  tlie  throat,  and  threatening  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  air;  tlien  the  trunk  and  limbs 
of  the  body  become  violently  convubsed,  the  patiiuit 
sobs  and  cries,  and  occasional]}' bursts  out  into  fits  of 
laughter.  After  a  time  these  symptoms  gradually 
cease,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated  upwards,  with 
frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  the  w  oman  recovers 
the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion  without  any  ret'ollec- 
tion  of  what  1ms  taken  place  during  the  fit;  feeling, 
however,  a  severe  pain  in  her  head,  and  a  soreness  all 
over  her  bod}’.  A  fit  of  hysteria  may  last  from  a  few 
ijiiimtes  to  several  hours,  or  even  days.  It  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  epileptic  fit  by  the  absence  of  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth,  by  the  sobbing  and  crying,  by  the 
milder  expression  of  countenance,  and  by  its  being 
gradual,  ami  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  a  ball.  Hys¬ 
teria  a.vsiimes  various  oilier  forms;  as  palpitations  of 
the  heart  and  difficult  respiration;  pains  in  different 
parts,  as  tlie  head,  left  breast,  Ac. ;  different  forms  of 
paralytic  affections,  Ac.  The  hysteric  fit,  however 
alarming  and  dreadful  it  may  ajipear.  is  rarely  accom¬ 
panied  w  ith  danger,  and  never  terminates  fatally  unless 
it  passes  into  epilepsy,  or  the  patient  be  in  a  very  re¬ 
duced  state.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  first  care  is  to 
see  that  the  patient  do  no  injury  to  herself  by  striking 
her  bead  or  bands  against  any  hard  substances,  nor  to 
others  by  bitirig.  If  the  fit  be  slight,  it  may  frequently 
be  arrested  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  by 
filling  the  mouth  with  something  of  an  unpleasant 
taste,  or  by  ajiplying  some  stimulating  scent  to  tlie  nos¬ 
trils.  If  more  serious,  the  face  and  neck  ought  to  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  tlie  forehead  bathed  with  wet 
cloths,  and  a  slight  purgative  administered.  In  some 
cases  hysteria  is  owing  to  plethora,  or  fullness  of  blood  ; 
in  others  to  deficiency  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  a  spare 
di(*t,  exenise,  and  occasional  purgatives  are  recom¬ 
mended.  with  sometimes  the  actual  alistractioii  of  blood  ; 
in  the  other  rase,  the  system  is  to  be  kept  up  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  nourishing  diet  and  tonics,  particularly  iron. 
The  patient's  mind  is  to  be  kept  as  clieerful  and  tran¬ 
quil  as  possible  by  agreeable  company;  and  all  tenv 
(ieiicy  to  excess  or  irregularities  kept  in  check.  The 
great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder  among 
our  young  females  is  owing  to  the  defective  physical 
and  mental  training  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Were 
their  physical  frames  developed  and  strengthened  by 
proper  exercise,  and  their  mental  powers  kept  in  proper 
subjection,  there  w'ould  be  much  less  of  hysteria. 

llysitor'ie,  a.  [Fr.  hystenqve ;  Gr. 

hystcrikos.  from  hystero,  the  womb.]  {Med.)  Relating 
to  the  womb;  spasmodic;  convulsive;  disordered  in  the 
region  of  the  womb;  troubled  with  fits  or  nervous  af¬ 
fections. 

Hystor'ioally,  adv.  In  an  hysteric  manner;  spas¬ 
modically. 

Hy^itor'ics.  ti.  (Mrd.)  A  disease  characterized  by 
convulsive  struggling,  sense  of  suffocation,  drowsiness, 
and  fickleness  of  temper;  Hysterm,  q.  v. 

IlyNtor'ocoio,  n.  [Gr.  hystera,  the  womb,  and  keU,n 
tumor.]  (Med.)  An  hernia  of  the  womb. 

HyJ*torol'0|a:y,7i.  [Gr.  hysterosAhe  latter  of  two, and 
discourse.]  (Phet.)  A  figure,  called  also  Myste- 
RON  PROTERON,  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of  thought 
is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  put  first;,  as 
where  objects  subsequent  in  order  of  time  are  presented 
before  their  antecedents,  cause  before  effect,  Ac.  Some 
comprehend  the  figure  usually  called  anticlimax  under 
tlic  name  If. 

Blysterot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  hystera,  the  womb,  and  i*yme, 
a  cutting.]  (Snrg.)  The  extracting  of  tiic  iwlus  irom 
the  uterus;  the  (?a:sarean  Operation,  q.  v. 

Iiy<4trlc'ifl2e.  n.pl.  [Or.  hystrix,H  porcupine.]  (Zool.) 
A  family  of  Rodent  quadrupeds,  of  w  hich  the  porcupine, 
Hystrix  crUtata,  is  the  type.  It  comprises  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Rodents,  whicli  at  first  view  seem  very  different 
from  another,  but  which  are  united  by  importint  ebar- 
4 _ ^ 

acters.  The  molars  are  ^ and  the  terminal  portion 

of  the  muzzle  is  clothed  with  small  hairs.  They  are 
mainly  American.s,  and  chiefly  confined  to  S.  Americ.v 
The  principal  species  or  genera  will  be  seen  under  their 
respective  names. 

Hyfhe,  ti.  Same  as  Hitiie,  q,  r. 

Hyuriilia,  (hno-roo'a,)  or  Jurua,  or  Juruha,  a  river 
of  Brazil,  enters  the  Amazon  near  Jutay. 

UyutHhy,  (yu-tah'e,)  or  Jutay,  or  Jutahi,  or  Kutay 
a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Amaton  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Olivenca. 
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Hack-^berry,  in  a  twp,  of  Labette  co.5  p.  6S7. 

^Ack'lliiy^  lu  Al^A0ll9H<^^  a  of  Tallapoosa  co. ; 

ftad'ley*  in  KenlncK-p^  a  prec%  of  Warren  co. ;  pfp.  yo9. 

lu  lr*'itiginy  a  (list,  of  Biooks  co. ;  pitp,  885. 

Ua'^einua\s  MilH,  in  Xt.w  I’orAr,  a  vill.ofAoister- 
dam  twp,,  Montgt)iuery  co. ;  pop,  250. 

Lounj,  a  Belj^ian  |>aiuter,  B.  at  Tournay, 

IS02,  bocaiiiQ  ait  adopted  citi/eu  of  Kiiglaud,  aud  ao 
tUt  of  establuhed  reputation.  His  oiiisterpiece  is  the 
picture  eutitled  The  HoUf  <i€  VUU  0/  Omrtrui,  His  ku1> 
jects  are  chiefly  line  old  Flemish  intenors,  coiitaiuiii^i 
generally,  some  tesiture  cliaracteh/ed  by  special  ^\'eaUil 
of  carved  detail,  aud  painted  with  unrivalled  fidelity 
and  spirit. 

-lagr  lcrville,  in  Tennessee^  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
7;*U. 

Has:'le  Ridg^e,  in  Tenncss^e^  a  dist.  of  Henry  co.;  pop. 

1,000. 

Ilab'nainan,  in  llUnoi*^  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co. ; 
pop.  624. 

liallcs  boro,  in  New  Yorky  a  vill.  of  Fowler  twp.,  St. 
Lawi-ence  co.  ;  pop.  177. 

llaTberl's  in  Tcnntfsefy  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  p.  1,069. 

Hale,  John  K,  {hdl.}  an  Amertcan  statesman,  b.  at 
Kocliester,  N.  11.,  ill  bsOO.  He  gnidiiated  at  liowdoin 
Coil.,  in  1827,  and  after  being  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in 
1830,  was  District  Attorney*  for  N.  11.  under  .lackson,  a 
representative  in  N.  11.  Lt'gislaturu  in  18.J’2,  was  elected 
ill  1843  to  Cougn-ss  by  the  Deiiiocrals  of  Ids  State,  was 
Speaker  of  N.  U.  House  of  Kepreseniativcs  in  1846,  was 
elected  Senator  in  1847,  in  wliich  capacity  he  distin-i 
giii.shed  hini.'«‘if  by  his  indepe  ndent  line  ol  politics,  and  | 
individual  oppos.tion  to  Slavery,  lu  1852  lie  was  the  un¬ 
successful  c.indidate  of  ihe  Liberty  party  for  the  Presi-j 
deucy  ;  in  1855  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate, and 
reelected  in  18  >9,  ivuiaimng  in  ihe  Senate  till  1865.  At| 
the  cb»se  of  his  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain,  a  position  he  held  tilt  1869.  | 

Ifalp.  Edward  Ecfrett.  an  American  anthor,D.at  Boa-j 
ton  182*2,  graduatwl  at  Harvard  Colleire  1839.  and  pastor  [ 
of  a  church  at  Worce^^ter.  Mass.,  for  over  ten  years.  ^ 
Among  liis  WTiting.s  maybe  named:  Sketches  of  r7/ri.c-| 
tfan  HisUrr)/  (1850);  //*,  Yes  and  Perhaps  fnfjhnm 

Pap'TS  Hnyy  to  /)o  if  (1871);  The.  Mon  without  a 

Cf  untrp,  which  he  wrote  for  the  Af/onfic  tluring 

the  war.  won  much  popular  favor.  Tn  1^60,  //.  became 
editor  of  the  <t\d  and  A’cic.  a  neAv  literary  magaKine. 

II  nlo,  in  Atuhnmo.  a  W  central  co. ;  pop  21,792. 

llaritax,  Charles  Montaqu,  E\rl  op,  an  English 
stHte.smaii,  li.  at  Horton  in  April,  It^l,  entered  the 
Hou?>e  of  Commons  in  169(1,  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  a  ' 
pariiamentHry  debater,  and  became,  along  with  Lord 
Soniei's,  the  chief  leader  of  the  "hig  puny.  In  1695 
he  was  api>uiiited  Chancellor  of  tlie  E.xclieqner,  and  in 
1701  WHS  iinpcjw  lied  by  tlio  Tory  majority  in  the  House 
of  Coniuioiis.  but  was  acqiiittijd  by*  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  served  as  one  of  the 
Regents  of  tlie  Kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  the  new* 
sovereign,  George  X.,  who  made  him  liis  First  Lford  of 
the  Treasury.  lAjrd  H.  w’us  a  mimificent  patron  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  art ;  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  British  ^ 
Museum  and  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  called  intoi 
existence  w'hat  has  since  been  calied  the  National  Debt.  1 
D.  1716.  I 

Hall,  Charles  F.,  an  American  Arctic  explorer  andl 
autaor,  B  at  Cineiimati,  1825,  was  for  some  years  aj 
prominent  jourmilist  in  that  city.  Becoming  deeply'i 
interested  in  Dr.  Kane's  two  expeditions  to  the  Arctic! 
regions,  as  well  as  in  the  various  se^Ai'clies  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  having  devoted  mucli  of  his  time  and  j 
study  to  the  subject  of  IVIar  exploration,  he  sailed  in 
1860,  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  lost  navigator,; 
furnishing  a  considerable  |M»rtii)n  of  tlie  expense  Irom 
his  own  means.  He  spent  tw'o  years  and  three  months 
in  the  Arctic  regions  at  this  time,  learned  more  partic¬ 
ulars  in  regard  to  iSir  John’s  death  than  any  previous 
explorer,  and  in  1864  returned  to  the  North  and  spent 
five  years  there,  mastering  tliorouglily  the  Esquimaux 
language,  aud  adopting  to  a  considerable  extent  their 


mode  of  life.  During  this  second  expedition  hedi8COV>- 
ered  and  bronglit  liome  niaiiy  relics  of  the  Franklin  expe¬ 
dition,  and  fully  ascertained  the  time  and  places  where 
and  wlieii  they  hacl  perishe<l.  Alter  his  I’eiurn  he  devot¬ 
ed  himself  to  scientific  study  (lie  had  already  become  u 
skilful  navigator,)  and  in  July,  1871,  set  sail  a  thiiti  time 
for  the  Polar  regions  on  board  the  PMariSy  a  govern¬ 
ment  sti^inier  fitted  up  expressly  tor  him,  with  a  picked 
C!*ew,  scientific  observers,  and  all  necessary  uppliauc'es, 
the  (Jongress  of  the  United  States  having  appropriated 
$100,990  for  tlie  exploration.  He  expected  to  be  gone 
three  or  four  years,  and  w  as  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
r  ach  the  North  Pole.  Capt.  after  his  return  from 
liis  first  voy  age,  published  a  narrative  entitled  Explora- 
tums  and  Aoi'eniuree  in  Vte  Arctic  Regions.  D  Nov.  1871* 

Hall,  Anna  Mari.a,  a  popular  English  novelist,  B.  abt. 
the  l>eginning  of  the  present  century.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Fielding,  and  she  married  Mr.  S.C.  Hall,  the 
art-critic,  in  ls*24.  Her  works  embrace  Uncle  Horace; 
Lights  and  Sitadnws  of  Iridi  Character ;  The  Buccayieer  ; 
Aforiany  or  a  Yourtg  Maid's  Fortunes  ;  ivories  0/  the  Irish 
I^asautrif ;  anti  Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines. 

Hall,  in  NorVi  CaroUnay  a  iwp.  of  Oates  co.  ;  pop.  778. 

Hall,  in  S.  tbrohna,  a  twp.  of  Anderson  co.;  pip.  1,*240. 

Hal'loca,  in  Georgia^  a  dist.  of  Chattahoochee  co. ; 
pop.  505. 

Hairs»  in  North  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Sampson  co. ;  pop. 
1,910. 

Hairs*  in  Georgia^  a  dist.  of  Baldwin  co.;  pop.  1,432. — 
A  dist.  of  Hart  co. ;  pfp.  393. 

Hall's,  in  Tennessecy  a  dist.  of  Anderson  co. ;  pop.  1,192. 

Hall's  Creek,  in  Tennesseey  u  dist.  of  llumphreys 
co. ;  pfp.  736. 

Hall's  Cross  Roads*  in  Marylandy  a  dist.  of  Har- 
lord  co. ;  pip.  3,8<.)5. 

Hal'sey  Valley,  in  New  Yorky  a  vill.  of  Tioga  twp., 
Tioga  co. ;  pop.  lUo. 

llani'bliii,  in  /nduenu,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co.  ;pqp.  2,011. 

Hain'bur^'*  in  lowuy  a  vill.  of  Franklin  twp.,  Xremuut 
co. ;  pop.  1,431. 

llaiii'by,  in  A'enturXp,  a  prec.  of  Christian  co.;p.  1,851. 

Ham'ersville,  in  D/u'o,  u  vill.  of  Clark  twp.,  Brown 
co. ;  pip.  151. 

Haiii'iltoii,  James,  an  American  marine  painter,  n.  in 
Ireland  abt.  18’20,  was  taken  to  the  U.  States  in  infancy. 
He  studied  aud  practised  his  {irofessioii  in  Pniladelphia, 
and  acquired  much  distinction  by  his  illustrations  of 
Dr.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations  (1855-6).  He  has  since 
then  confined  Idniseit  almost  exclusively  to  marine  sub¬ 
jects,  and  his  Niagaroy  his  Ocean  ViewSy  aud  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  naval  engagements  are  well  known.  D.  1878. 

Hain'iltoii*'SiR  VViLLi.KM  Rowan,  an  eminent  British 
astronomer  and  matliematician,  D.  in  Dublin,  1805.  At 
the  age  of  21  he  became  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland, 
and  in  1828  in  his  Theory  of  Sy  stents  of  hays  he  developed  | 
the  application  of  algebraic  science  to  optics,  and  dtter- 
mined  two  new  laws  of  light,  viz. :  —  the  internal  and 
external  conical  refraction  of  hiaxial  crystals.  In  1837 
he  became  President  of  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy.  D 
1805.  His  Elements  of  Quaternions  (1866)  remains  os  a 
monument  of  analytical  genius. 

Haniiltoii,  in  ArA.7i/i,«a.s,  a  tw’p.  of  Prairie  co.;  p,  582. 

HaiilillOii,  in  Nebraska,  a  central  co. ;  pop.  130. 

llainiltoii,  in  NevadUy  a  twp.  of  White  Pine  co. ;  pop. 
3,973. 

Hamilton,  in  Sou’U  Caro/tna,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co.; 
pop.  1,814. 

Hamilton,  in  Virginia,  &  twp.  of  Cumberland  co. ; 
pop.  2,990. 

Hamilton's,  in  North  Carolina,  &  tw’p.  of  Catawba  co.; 
pop.  1,562. 

Ham'let,  iu  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Davis  twp.,  Starke  co. ; 
pop.  47. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  (hdrnTm.)  an  American  statesman, 
B.  in  Maim*,  1809,  practised  law  from  1833  till  1851, 
having  become  nieunwliile  a  member  of  the  I.«gislatnre 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  for  tliree  years.  In  1843  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Democi-ats,  and  there , 
distingnishecl  himself  as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  In 
1848  he  became  a  member  of  the  Senate,  aud  iu  1856 1 
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left  his  party  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  newly -formed 
Republican  opposiliom  In  1857  he  was  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  native  State,  was  re-elected  Senator  in  1857, 
and  in  I860  lie  was  returned  as  Vice-Preshlent  of  the  U* 
States  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Senate  with  great  dignity,  and  it  was 
only  from  mistaken  views  of  ex|)ediency  that  be  was 
not  renominated  in  1864^  In  Jun.,  1869,  he  was  again 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

Hamlin,  iu  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co.; 
pip.  658. 

Ham 'mock  Pond,  in  FlmndayTo,  prec.  of  Santa  Rosa 
co. ;  pop.  04. 

Hammock's*  in  a  dist,  of  Crawford  co.;  pop. 

1,252.—  A  dist.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  928. 

llHinmoiid*  WILLIAM  A..  {hdm*mundy)o.  distinguished 
American  physician  and  surgeon,  b.  at  Ann.apolis,  Md., 
1828,  graduated  in  nuHlicine  fmm  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1848,  ami  from  the  year  following  till 
1860  filled  the  post  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  medical 
service  of  the  U.  S.  army.  During  these  eleven  years 
he  visited  and  carefully  studied  the  military  hospitals 
and  the  military  medical  service  of  the  principal  Eu¬ 
ropean  states.  After  leaving  the  army,  Dr.  //.  t>ecamo 
Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Fhy.siol<»gy  in  the  University 
of  Mar3*land  at  Baltimore,  a  position  he  relinquished 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  to  resume  army 
duty  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  assistant  sur¬ 
geons.  His  rare  abilities  as  an  organizer  soon  attracted 
attention,  and  on  the  reorgaiiizatiotx  ot  the  Medical  Bu¬ 
reau  in  -April,  1862,  he  was  strongly  urgcl  by  the  U.S. 
Sanitary  CommisMun  and  the  medical  prolession,  for 
the  post  of  Surgeon-General  of  the  army,  and  was  a;)- 
pointed.  He  acconiplisiied  wondera  in  the  reform  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service,  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
and  the  great  improvement  of  the  atteuilance  and 
treatment;  but  having  given  oflfence  (it  is  said) to  some 
of  liio  superiors  in  the  War  Department,  he  wasctmrt- 
martialled  and  dismissed  in  18i4  He  has  since  been 
appointed  jirofessor  in  the  Belleview  Ho^pital  Medical 
College  of  New  York  citj*.  He  is  the  editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Psycliological  Medicine,"  and  has  pnblislied 
I^ychological  Mnuoirs  (1863),  MilUary  Hygiene  (1863), 
Sleepy  aud  its  Derangements  (1869),  The  Physics  aud 
Physiology  of  Spiritualism  (1870),  and  a  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  (1871). 

Htinini4»ii4l*  iu  Srmlh  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
CO. ;  po}>.  2,568. 

Hhiii  uioiicI'n*  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Sumter  co.;  pop, 
1,327. 

Ham  mondsbiir^,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Otter  twp., 
Warren  co. ;  pip.  59. 

Hammond's  Store,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Giles 

I  co. ;  pop.  790. 

{ Hamiiioiidsvillo*  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Sabine  twp., 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  604. 

Ilammondville,  in  Kentucky,  ti  prec.  of  Hart  co. ; 
pop,  1,538. 

Hamp'deii,  in  A/a6ama,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Marengo 
CO.;  pop.  742. 

Hamp  liliire,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. ;  pop. 
677. — Another  dist.  of  the  same  co. ;  pip.  8C9. 

llamp'toii,  in  Arkansas,  a  tw  p.  of  Marion  co.;  p.  217. 
— A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  794. 

Hampton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. ;  p'p. 
1,023 

Hampton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co.; 
pip.  938. 

Hampton,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Prince  Edward  co. ; 
2)‘p.  2,702. — A  twp.  of  Rappaliaiinock  co. ;  j>op.  1,934. 

Hampton  Mills,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Laurens  co. ; 
pop.  984. 

Ilampton's,  in  a  dist.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  871. 

Ilaiiiptoii's  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Morgan 
co. ;  pop.  384. 

Han'clioocbec,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  White  co. ;  pop, 
794. 

Haii'dicappint?,  {'kdp-pingy)  n.  {Sports.)  A  term 
used  in  various  games  and  sports  to  denote  the  placing 
ol  coiupetitoi's,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  on  such  a 
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footing  tlmt  all  shall  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an '  If  arlan,  in  OAio,  a  twp.  of  arren  co.,  -,396. 
equal  chance  ot  winning.  Thus,  in  horse-racing,  wlien  llar'lem,  in  Louigiana^  a  twp.  of  Jeflerson  paiieli; 
the  speed  of  one  bor>e  has  iH'en  a.*H'ertHine<l  to  be  greatly  ;  pop.  291.  _ 

sujKjrior  to  that  of  another,  the  swifter  of  the  two,  in  a  Har  iiion,  in  7?/inoi#.  a  twp.  of  Lw  co. ;pqp  o49. 
handicap  race,  i®  made  to  carry  extra  weight  to  an  Harmon,  in  IP.  1  a  twp. of  Mason  co.  ;  p.  1,001. 

amount  that  shall  be  deeineil  sufficient  to  reduce  its  ’  Harmon*?*  1  in  Twnewce,  a  district  of  Benton 

speed  to  a  level  with  that  of  its  antagoni.st.  Where  the  co. ;  pop.  536.  ^  ^  r/>  11  n 

public  performances  of  a  horse  hare  been  exceptionally  Har'inony,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Caldwell  co. ;  1 
good,  and  when  both  speeii  and  endurance  are  ft>und  to ;  p<'p  1,139. —  A  pr#»cinct  of  .\dair  co. ;  ' .-Ivl. 

be  of  an  unu.^ually  high  character,  the  |>eualty  indicted  |  Harmony,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Caroline  co.;  pop. : 
in  all  future  handicaps  is  very  great,  amounting  some-;  2.527.  1 

times  to  a  weight  several  stones  above  that  of  very  in-  Harmony,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Beaver  co. ;  pop. 
feiior  cumi)etitors.  Thuiigfi  princii>!illy  pertaining  toi  225.  ,  ^  ^  /■»!  1 

horse-raciiig,  handicapping  is  resorted  to  in  many  other  Harmony,  in  SotUh  Carolma,  a  twp.  of  Clarendon 
sports.  In  games  such  as  chess  and  draughts,  l  erlain  i  co. ;  pep.  460.  ,  -cn  * 

“men  "are  allowed  to  the  inferior  player ;  in  billiards.  Harmony. in  a  prect.  of  Panola  co. ;  pop.  1,.W. 

the  better  of  two  Jilh)ws  his  antagonist  a  certain  nuiii-  Harmony,  in  Ctah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  kaneco.; 
ber  of  “  points,’’ so  as  to  e«iualize  or  handicap  their  ro-'  p^p.  24^C  ^  ^  - 

spective  games;  at  cricket,  the  eleven  of  All  England  Har  nett,  in  ^orth  Carclim,&  twp.  of  New  Hanover 

will  sometimes  play  against  twenty-two  othei*s,  thei  co. ;  p^/?>.  1,54^5.  ,,,1  ^c- 

competition  being  at  times  very  cl.ise.  In  swimming |  Har  ol<l,  in  Florida,  a  prect.  of  Ilolmes  co.;  pop. 

and  in  pedestrianism,  the  interior  competitors  art?  liar  per,  in  West  I  a  tw  p.  of  Roane  co. ;  p.  9o5. 


for  a  race,  tlie  former  allowing  the  latter,  say,  tiv.-  Harris,  In  a  priTt.  of  Holmes  co.;  p  p.  160. 

mmntes.  They  ttart  togeth-r,  and  the  heavier  yacht  Ilarri».  in  .l/iMouri.  a  twp.  of  Ripley  co. ;  p/^p.  160. 
reaches  home.  say.  three  luinutes  ahead  of  the  ligliter:  Harris,  in  2sorth  iaroHna,  a  tw]i.  of  Stanley  co.;  pop. 
in  that  case,  the  lighter  yacht’s  handicap  of  five  min- 1  924.  —  A  twp.  uf  Fmnklin  co. ;  p'p.  1,266. 

utes  gives  her  the  race  by  two  minutes,  though  she  Harri«l,  in  a  diet  of  Grainger  co. ;  pop.  691. 

was  last  to  reiich  home.  The  principleof  handic^nqiing  Harris,  in  HVsl  Pirpinui,  a  twp.  of  \V<iod  co.;  p.  1.699. 
Is  the  same,  whether  applied  to  field-sports  or  home  Har'risbiir;;,  in  a  vill. of  Pleasant  twp.,  Frauk- 

amusemeuts ;  it  is  the  art  of  endeavoring  to  equalize,  by  1  linco. ;  p^p.  1^. 

certain  iKiiialties,  the  goo«^  liad,  and  indifferent.  Harrisburg li,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Jackson  co.; 

Hand«*'boro,  in  Mississippi,  a  vill.  of  Harrison  co. /^p.  1,214. 

pop.  459.  '  Har  rison,  in  JUibama,  a  twp.  of  Hale  co. ;  pop.  600. 

llank'ins,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co.;pop,  R57.  Harri?toii,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  White  co.;  ;>op.  972. 
Han'na,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  I.41  Porte  co.;  p"p.  4S6.  i  —  A  twp.  of  Union  co. :  pop.  7j9.— A  twp.  of  Boone  co. ; 
Hanna,  in  a  dist.  of  Giles  co.:  pop.  1,397.  j  pop.  826.  —  A  twp.  of  Coliimhia  co  ;  pop.  960. 

llan'nahHVille,  iu  yirgiuia,  a  twp.  of  Tuckerl  Ifjirrison,  in  Geoivyia.  a  dist.  of  .Madison  co. ;  pop.  ^29. 

co. ;  pop.  433.  Harrison,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  M'innebagu  co.  ;p.  725. 

Hanna's,  in  rean/sw,  a  dist.  of  Hardeman  co. ;  p.  1,228.  Harrison,  iu  Kiuisas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  92^5. 
Han  over,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Co<»sa  co.;  pop.  545.  Harrison,  in  .Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Vernon  co.;  pop.  415 
Hanover,  in  .Vic5»f?<in,atwp.  of  Wexfonlco.  ;p'p.  11*2. 1  — A  twp.  of  Daviess  co.;  pop.  831.  —  A  twp.  of  Mercer 

Han  vers,  iu  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Frederick  co. ;  pop. !  co. ;  pop.  914. —  A  twp.  of  .Moniteau  co. ;  pop.  1,685.  . 

1^389.  I  Harrison,  in  yebraska,  a  co. ;  pop.  631.  i 

llar'bans  Cove  Springy,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of '  Harrison,  in  A’.  Jersey,  a  town  of  Hudson  co. ;  p.  4,129. 

Wayne  CO.;  pep,  757.  i  Harrison,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Crosby  twp.,  Hamiltou  1 

Har'bin*s,  in  Gt^nyia,  a  dist.  of  Gwinnett  co.;  pop.\  co.;  pop.  1.417. 

1^050.  —  A  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  p>p.  963.  I  Harrison,  in  Pa.,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  1,870. 

Har  bonr's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist  of  Hardin  co.  ;p.  517.'  Harrison,  in  la.,  a  twp.  of  Charles  City  co.;  p.  1,684. 

Harrison’s,  in  Georgia,  a  diet,  of  Decatur  co.;  pop. 

1,088.  —  A  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  562.  I 

Harrison’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  di>t.of  M'arren  co.;p.851.! 
gaiittui,  uuu  11JCI1V«^II*/U0  ..v.=  V..V  ,  ...  Har’risoiivllle,  ill  a,  a  vill.  of  Scipio  tw’p.,  Meigsco.l 

published  his  w»)rk  011  T.ictics;  was  Commandant  of  ;  Ilar'ristown,  In  ///inow,  a  twp.  of  Mactm  co. ;p.  984. 
Ca-lets  at  West  Poiut  from  1856  to  1860;  at  the  breaking  Har'risville.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Bell  co.;  pf>p.  2.4>0. 
•out  of  the  Civil  M  ar  was  made  respectively  Brigadier-,  Har'rod’s  Creek,  iu  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson 
Major-General,  and  Lieutenant-General  iu  theConled-|  co.^  pop.  876. 

eraie  States  army;  commanded  an  army  corps  at;  Hart,  Joel  T.,  an  American  sculptor.  B.  in  Clark  co.. 
Shiloh,  Perrvville,  Stone  River,  and  other  Ualtles  with  Ky.,  1810,  pasKt*d  his  eirrly  life  at  farming,  stonecntting, 


Hardee,  Wiluam  Joseph,  b.  in  Camden  co.,  Georgia, 
1815;  graduated  at  M  eat  Point  iu  1838;  served  in  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  wars;  was  twice  brevetted  “for 
gallant  aud  meritorious  service  ”  iu  the  latter  ;  in  1855 


xlislinction;*was  offered  the  command  of  the  M'eslerii 
Army,  after  the  battle  of  .Mission  Ridge,  w  Inch  he  <le- 
trlined  in  favor  of  Gen.  Jo»eph  E.  .lohiivton ;  near  the 
rlose  of  the  war  was  in  command  ol  the  Military  De¬ 
partment  comprising  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida;  and  conducted  the  defence  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  against  the  army  of  Sherman  w  ilh  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  force,  and  successfully  evacuated  that  city  when 
it  became  untenable. 

Httr’deil,  iu  I'ennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  ppp.  746. 

Har<leiibur$;;h,  in  Seio  York,  a  twp.  of  Ulster  co. ; 

p'/p.  628. 

Harden  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  M’ayne  co.; 
pop.  814. 

Har<lin,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. ;  pop.  730. 

Hardin,  iu  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.:  i95. 

Hardin,  in  MU.<ouri,  a  twp.  of  Cliniou  v*». ;  pop.  1,631. 

Har'd in^,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Pottawattoiuie  co. ;  p.  122. 

llar'dijsoil,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Logan  co. ;  p.  ‘2,496. 

Hard'wiek’s  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Estill 
CO. ;  pop.  896. 

Har  dy,  in  nr^mia,  a  twp.  of  Isle  of  M'ight  co. ;  pop. 
3,171, 

Hardy,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  1,472. 

Har'dy  ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  aud  village  of 
Hart  CO. ;  pop.  3,197. 

Hare,  Robert,  (5<ir,)  an  eminent  Aniericjin  chemist,  B. 
in  Philadelphia.  1781, was  the  iuAeutur  of  the  compound 
blow -pipe  and  the  calorinieter.  tlie  latter  a  galvanic  ap¬ 
paratus  susceptible  of  producing  intense  heal.  From 
1818  till  1848  he  tilbnl  the  chair  of  cliemistry  in  tin* 
medical  dept,  of  the  University  of  PeniisylAumii,  and 
published,  among  other  works,  Chemical  Apparatus  and 

ManipuUvions  1^58. 

Hare'tiea<l,  in  .-fr/Vauinjt,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co.;  p.095. 

Hargrave?*,  Epmlnd  HammoM),  (Aaryme^.i  discov 
ei«r  of  the  Auslraliiin  gold-fiehls,  was  B.  at  Gosport, 
England,  in  1815.  .\t  the  age  of  18  he  became  a 

“squatter”  in  .\ustralia,  and  in  1849  sailed  from  Port 
Jackson  for  S.iii  Kniiicisco.  went  lo  the  Californian 
diggings,  and  w  liile  w«»i  kiug  there  was  so  struck  with 
the  resemldaoce  of  the  geological  structure  of  ihs 
country  to  that  of  .Australia,  that  upon  his  return  he 
made  explorations  wliich  resulled  in  the  discovery  of 
what  have  siuce  lx*en  proveil  to  he  most  productive 
grjld-fiehU.  The  Lt'gislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  awarded  him  a  sum  of  loU.WH)  for  his  discovery, 
an  account  of  which  he  publislied  in  1855  uuder  the 
title  of  Australia  and  Us  Gold^Fielas. 


4:c.,  modelled  his  first  bust  in  Cincinnati,  in  1837.  Pres¬ 
ident  Jackson,  Cassius  M.  Ciay.  Horace  Greeley,  John 
J.  Critleuden,  and  others  sat  for  him.  In  1847  he  mod¬ 
elled  a  statue  at  Ashland  of  Henry  Clay,  for  the  State 
of  Ya.,  executed  in  Italy  in  l'*d8,  produced  a  bronze 
colossal  statue  of  him  for  New  Orleans  in  1859,  and  a 
life-size  marble  statue  for  Louisville  in  1865.  Among 
his  various  ideal  works  may  l>e  named  The  Triumph  of 
Chastity.  He  also  inA'ented  an  instnimeut  for  taking 
the  exact  forms  from  life,  ami  by  which  other  works 
in  sculpture  can  be  copied  w  ith  great  perfection.  H.  is 
entirely  self-educated.  He  has  produced  several  collec¬ 
tions  of  verse,  fables,  and  maxims,  some  of  which  w’ere 
published.  D.  1877. 

Hart, Solomon  ALF.XANDER.an  English  historical  painter, 
B.  at  Plymouth,  1806,  l»ecame,  iu  l»d7,  Professorof  Paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  .Academy,  lAJiidoii.  Among  his  best 
compositions  are :  Isaac  0/  York  in  the  Donjon  oj  Fr»ml 
de  Hituj  (1830);  Cfxur  de  Lion  and  the  tyultan  Saiaaiu 
(1835) ;  Queen  Keannr  sucking  the  Poison  from  the  Amt 
if  Kltcard  1.  Dinner-time  in  the  Kefectory  0/  the 

Omvfnl  0/ the  Ognesatuti,  FUnrence ;  MiUon  VisUingGtdi' 
Ico  in  Primm;  The  Three  luventor.^i  of  Printing ;  and  The 
Iiitrnductiim  of  Raphael  to  pope  Julius  II.  II.  became  a 
Royal  .Academician  in  IMO. 

Ilnrl,  in  Michigan,  a  twp,  of  Oceana  co.;  pop.  1,094. 

Hart,  in  Tennessrr,  a  dist.  of  Hay  wood  co. ;  pop.  1,359. 

Hart'^r.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  p>p.  2,785. 

HartTor*!,  in  Minnes'  bi,  a  tw  p.  of  Totld  co. ;  jn,p.  *269. 

Hartford,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  1,583. 

Hart  ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  0!  Uni<*n  co. :  p.  1,143. 

Hart  III  all’s,  in  Tenue/tsee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co.  :p.  702. 

Hsirt’A,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Tallnit  co. ;  pop.  603. 

Hart’s  Creek,  in  HW/  nrpiMia,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln 
co. ;  pop.  858. 

Hart 'sell’s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  j).317. 

flarts'niaii’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hawkins  co.; 
juip.  789. 

Hart'sii|;‘^'s,  in  ^IrA'awsas,  a  tw-p.  of  Van  Bnren  co. ; 
l>up.  297. 

Hartt,  Charles  Frederick,  (hart,')  b.  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1838,  be<.*ame  in  1862  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Aga.ssiz.  He  had 
aln-ady  made  very  respectable  attainments  in  the  study 
of  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  for  the  three  years 
w  hich  follow  e<l  so  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phys¬ 
ical  science  under  his  teacher,  that  when  Prof.  Ag:issiz 
undertook  his  Aoyage  of  exploration  to  Brazil,  he  se¬ 
lected  If.  as  bis  first  a»istaiit.  Arrived  in  that  country, 
tlie  latter  was  detached,  w  ith  two  or  three  assistauts, 
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to  explore  Sonthem  Brazil,  while  Agassiz  and  the  othef 
members  of  tlie  corps  were  traversing  the  valley  of  the 
Amazoii.-i.  On  his  return  his  report  of  the  region  he  bad 
exploretl  was  so  able  as  to  give  hitn  at  once  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  among  the  cultivators  of  physical  science.  H.  was 
8«»on  afterwards  elected  Prof.  t>f  Geology  anil  Physical 
Geography  at  Cornell  Univer.Mty,  Irhaca,  N'.  Y.,  and  so 
imbueii  his  class  with  his  ow  n  enthusiasm  that,  when 
he  determined  to  undertake  another  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  TO  Brazil,  a  deputation  of  students  from  the  uni- 
vei'sity  accompanied  him.  Having  reaped  still  richer 
resnlis  from  this  than  from  the  previous  expedition, 
he  set  out  with  a  few  of  lii»  pupils  in  Jan.,  1871,  for  a 
third  visit  to  the  Biviziiian  empire,  intending  this  time 
to  explore  the  carboniferems  strata  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tapajoz,  and  the  fossils  of  tlie  Aalley  of  Grer^. 

Hart  well,  in  Georgia,  n  dist.  and  vill.  of  Hart  co.; 
P'fp.  909. 

Hart'u’iok,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. ;  p.  47. 
IIart'wo<Hl,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Stafford  co. ;  pfp. 
1,636. 

Har'vard,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  p.  941, 
Harvard,  in  Massachusetts,  a  twp.  of  Worcester  co. ; 
pop.  l,'44l. 

Harvey,  Sir  Geofge.  (huPve,)  a  British  historical 
painter,  B.  180.5.  succeeded  Sir  John  M  atson  Gordon  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottisli  Academy  iu  1864. 
The  following  are  examples  of  his  best  niaiiiier  :  The 
Battle  of  Drumclog  (isyfi,;  Shokspeare  bronyht  before 
Sir  Thomas  Lacy  on  a  rhurge  0/ Deei'':iea/ing  (1837):  77i< 
Ofvenanter's  (hmmunion  (1839);  A  iLghlmd  Funeral 
ClS+b;  John  Bunyan  and  his  Dauyhler  selling  Luces  at 
the  Door  of  Bedford  Gaol  (1857);  ami  Danm  Rerealing 
the  yeio  World  iu  Columbus,  now  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery. 

Harvey,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Meeker  co. ;  pop.  .^f*4. 
llHrvey,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  532. 
llBr'ville,  in -4/tf6«»no.  a  tw p  uf  M'inston  co. ;  3r”5. 

llar  xiaril,  in  a  vill.  of  Chemung  twp.,  Mc¬ 

Henry  co. ;  pop.  1,1*20. 

Har'wcMxl,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p.  779. 
Has'kiiiK,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Middletown  twp.,  Wood 
CO. ;  }nrp.  243. 

Has'lett  ’s,  in  y.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Gates  co. ;  p.  946. 
Ha?*'Aell*H,  in  A/a/Hima,  a  twp.oj  Tuscaloosuco. ; /».  355, 
llas'tl  iisr’si,  in  a  dist.  of  Bedford  co.  ;p.  1,216. 

Hat 'maker’?*,  in  Tennessee, u  dist.  of  CHinpbell  co.; 
)>op.  637. 

Ha'toka,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Nottoway  co. ;  p.  3.428. 
Han*  Creek,  in  Missouri,  &  twp.  of  Morgan  co. :  pop, 
1,731. 

Han*  Creek,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Renville  co.; 

P'p.  353. 

Hanke'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ; 
P''p.  1,200. 

Han'kiii!^,  Benjamin  M’aterhoibe,  (A«w'^mr,)nii  emi¬ 
nent  EngUsli  .•scientist.  B.  in  London,  1807.  After  achiev¬ 
ing  a  high  reputation  by  his  researches  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  geology,  lie  w  as  appointed  in  l>62,by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  to  restore  the  external  forms  of  the 
extinct  animals  to  their  natural  gigantic  size,Hud  he  de¬ 
voted  three  years  and  a  half  to  the  ciuislruction  of  the 
life-size  models  in  the  Ci*>*stal  Palace  Park,  many  of 
them  being  of  colossal  pr«*portioii8.  In  one  of  these,  the 
Igiianoilon,  he  gave  a  Uinqiier,  Dec.  30,  1855,  to  Profs. 
Owen  and  Forbes,  and  twenty  other  men  of  science. 
Prof  Hawkins  is  author  of  Popular  Onuparative  A«a/- 
owj/(l840);  Gemeuts  of  pitTm  Comparalire  View 

of  I  he  Humun  and  Animal  /Vrfme(1860);  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  witli  Prof.  Huxley  of  an  Atlas  of  EUmentary  Anatomy 
(1865),  and  of  A’tistic  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  Cattle,  aud 
Sheep  for  Art  Students. 

If  aw  kill’s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  585. — 
A  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  }hp.  558. 

Haw  kinsville,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Orange  co. ; 
p*ip.  315. 

Hawk  j^priii^,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 

I  P'P-  386. 

Haw  ley  A*ill^,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Nebraska  twp.,  Page 
I  co. ;  pop.  200. 

,  Haw*  tier’s  Branch,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb 
I  co. :  pop.  422. 

1  Haw*  Tree,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  twp  of  M’arren  co.; 

I  pop.  1,540. 

1  Hay  craft’s,  in  A'^/i/cAxa  prec.  of  Hardin  co.;p.  919. 
Hay  C'reek.iu  Minnesui/i.n  twp. of  Goodhue  co.;p.tM)l. 
1  Hayes,  Isaac  J.,(hdz,)  a  distinguished  American  ex¬ 
plorer,  B.  in  Chester  ct*.,  Penna.. 183*2.  giwduated  in  medi¬ 
cine  from  the  University  of  that  State  in  1853,  and  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  of 
j  Dr.  Kane  s  second  Arctic  expedition,  with  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  States  in  1855.  Having  l»ecome  con- 
viuce<l  that  an  open  polar  sea  lay  around  the  N«»rth 
Pole,  he  was  anxious  to  head  an  expedition  for  its  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  after  s»*me  five  years  of  effort,  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  lil»erality  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  of  New 
York,  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
cieiy.  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  other  memliers 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  to  set 
sail  in  July,  I860,  in  the  133  ton  schooner  United  Stales 
from  Boston.  Dr.  H.  jienetrated  as  far  north  as  82®  45', 
and  made  explorations  and  observations  in  regard  to 
the  country  and  its  iiihabltaiits.  After  his  return  in 
Get.,  1861,  he  serveil  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army. 
(  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  H.  published  The  Open 
Pdar  Sea  :  u  yarrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  towariis 
the  yorth  pile.  He  had  previously  given  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  first  voyage  in  An  Arc/ic  Bfmt  Journey 
(I8i>0i.  and  ill  187U  added  some  incidents  of  his  second 
jiuirney  in  Cast  Away  in  the  (hid.  In  1869  Dr.  //.  again 
I  visited  Greeuiaud,  aud  explored  the  southern  coasts  of 
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the  peninsula  in  company  with  the  painter  Bradford. 
l)r.  H.  has,  for  l>is  dUcoveriee,  been  the  recipient  of  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Ri»yHl  Geographical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  as  well  as  of  a  like  honor  trom  the  Societe  de  Geog- 
raphie  of  Paris. 

Ila  Creek,  in  Missi8$xppi^  a  beat  of  Carroll  co.;  pap. 
7,d»0. 

ItHyeM'ville.  in  Xorth  Carolina^  a  twp,  of  Franklin  co  ; 

P"p.  1,6^W). — A  twp.  and  vill.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  ti84. 

Huy  fielil,  in  a  twp.  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop.  IS. 

Hay  iiioiid,  in  lledt  Virginiay  a  twp.  of  Taylor  co. ; 
pop.  y3I. 

IlHJ  no,  in  Alabama.,  a  twp.  of  Etowah  co. ;  pop.  522. 
llayiieM,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Gravsou  co. ;  p.  2,020. 
Hay  ■ie*s,  in  Kenluckyy  a  prec.  of  Breckenridge  co. ; 
P‘p.  458. 

Hay  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Gnives  co. ;  pop. 

2,ai7. 

Hay  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  1,266. 
Hay's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  1,026. 
Hays,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.ot  Jetferson  co. ;  pop.  385. — 

A  prec.  of  Hickman  co.;  pop.  1,560. 

Hays',  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  ot  .McCracken  co. ;  p.  2,144. 
Hays,  ill  Tmoeaiee,^  dint,  of  M  eakley  co.;  pop.  7S6. 
Hays  Clly ,  in  Kanxae,  a  twp.  of  Ellis  co. ;  pop.  320. 
Hay  iiikPs,  in  a  district  of  Haywood  co. ; 

pop.  2,060. 

Hay'wo<Hl*S,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cheatham  co. ; 
pop.  240. 

Hazel  Oreen,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Wolfe 
co. ;  pop.  1,030. 

Ha'zle  Hill,  in  Mis.^oun,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co.  ;p'p. 
1.004. 

Ha  zIewooU,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co.;  pop. 
674. 

Haz’zard,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Bibb  co. ;  pop.  1,121. 
Headley,  Jo£L  Tyllr,  {hed  le,)  an  Ameiicun  historian 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  b.  in  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y., 
1813,  gradiLited  at  Union  Coil,  in  18^19.  Among  his 
numerous  works  may  be  named  The  AdirooUacks,  Lift- ^ 
of  Cromwell,  Life  of  Grant,  Farragui.  and  our 
Oimmantiert,  a  UiM.ffry  of  the  Great  HeheHinn,  IJi.aory 
of  tfie  Imf>eriiU  Guard  rj"  *Va/>a/^»M,  and  a  H'st‘»ry  of  toe 
^cond  }Vur  between  England  and  the.  Vuited  Stales 
Heatl  of  Dattle  C'reek,  in  Tennessee, n  diatiict  of 
Marion  co. ;  pop.  652. 

Head  of  Fork  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Monroe  co  ;  pop.  479. 

Ileatl'quarters,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Nicholas 
CO.;  pop.  1,807. 

Hea<ls«  in  Ttmussee,  a  district  of  Bedfortl  co. ;  pop.  668. 
Hearing  Spring,  in  a  townslnpot  Inde¬ 

pendence  CO.;  pop.  320. 

lleal'iiii^  ^priitg^s,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of 
Davidson  co, ;  p'p.  675. 

Heard's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  015. 
Heatli's,  in  Tennessee,  a  <Ust.  of  Gihsuu  co. ;  p"p.  1,0T6 
Heath's  Creek,  in  Mit>sourt,  a  twp.  of  Pettis  co. ; 
pop.  2,523. 

Hea'foii^s.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Hays  co. :  pop.  .316. 
He'brotl,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marlboro  co. ; 

p«p.  1,581.  —  A  twp.  of  Uiaugeburg  co. ;  p  p.  311. 
Hebron,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  M'ashingtou  co. ; 

pop.  111. 

Hee'reii,  Arnold  Heb.mann  Ludwig,  a  G<Tman  his¬ 
torian,  u.  near  Bremen,  1766,  married  a  daughter  of 
Heyne  in  about  1795,  and  became  in  IHpl  piolessor 
of  history  at  Gottingen.  His  celebrity  chielly  re.sts  on 
his  Ideasontke  Politics.  Commerce,  and  Trade  ••}  the  Pin- 
cipal  Nations  of  Anttgnity,  which  was  completed  in  1824. 
D.  1842. 

Hefele,  Karl  Joseph,  (hdful),  a  distinguished  German 
ecclesiastical  historian,  B.  in  Wurteniberg,  D'OU,  after 
holding  a  professorship  at  Tubingen,  beeaiiie  in  1869 
bishop  of  Rottenhurg,  His  most  important  wurks  — 
all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Englisli  and 
passed  into  several  editions — embrace  A  History  of  the 
Christian  Councils  from  the  Original  Documents  to  the 
close  of  tfu  Omnvil  of  Xicsta  A.  D.  325 ;  Canlnal  Alme- 
nes  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  Spain  in  th>'  loth 
Century;  and  Contributions  to  Church  Jlisbiry,  Arche¬ 
ology,  and  Hist-'i'y. 

Heijfhls'burj^h,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Esopus  twp., 
Ulster  co. ;  pop,  20.3. 

H^lcoplrtsty,  {hefko-plds-te,)  n.  [Gr.  elkos,  an  nicer, 
and  plisso.  I  form  ]  {^Surgery.)  An  operation  which 
consists  ill  grafting  on  an  ulcer  a  piece  of  skin  from  tiie 
opposite  limb,  or  from  the  limb  of  another  person,  when 
the  destruction  of  skin  is  too  great  to  permit  the  he;il-^ 
in^  process.  1 

Hele'uJi,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  .Antrim  co. ;  pop.  483. 
IfeleiiH,  in  Moidana  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Lewis  and| 
Clarke  co.;  pop.  3,106. 

Helena,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  333. 
Helio^'rapliy,  or  He'liotype,  n.  See  1*uoto-ex- 
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Hel'lers,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Newberry  co. ; 

pf>p.  2,061. 

Hell  Gate,  (kel-gat,)  astrait  in  East  River,  8  m.  N.E.of 
New  York,  connecting  tliat  river  with  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  formed  by  projecting  and  underlying  rorks 
that  confine  tlie  water  to  a  narrow'  and  crooked  chan¬ 
nel,  causing  strong  eddies  and  rapid  currents.  Ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  the  strait  is  alto¬ 
gether  inip;iS8able  fur  ships  of  cimsiderable  tonnage.  It 
had  lieeii  years  ago  plainly  shown  that  the  hindrances 
to  the  SouOil  navigation  at  Hell  Gate  on  a  removal,  a 
hundred  miles  of  exposure  to  a  dangerous  coast  would 
be  aroided,  and  an  equal  distance  of  smooth  sailing 
dispensed  with  ;  the  route  to  Europe  would  be  short¬ 
ened  by  5U  miles,  the  tedious  delay  in  waiting  at  ^audy 


productions  are:  The  Conquerors  of  OieNew  World  and 
their  JiondsmenC^b'i)',  Tlte  Spanish  <,\mqnest  of  America 
(1855^1) ;  The  Life  of  Paarro,  with  some,  account  of  his 
Associates  in  the  Conquest  of  J’eru  (1869) ;  and  The  Life 
of  Hernando  Onirz.  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
Ifelt,  ill  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Vermilion  ro.;  pop.  2.794. 


Hook  would  no  longer  exist,  and  a  full  day’s  gain  of 
time  would  accrue  on  evwy  voyage.  In  view  of  these 
important  facts,  and  hearing  in  mind,  too,  the  heavy 
losses  annually  sustained  on  tiiis  point,  the  New  York 
Cliamber  of  Coiniiierce,  in  1851,  accepted  a  proposal 

made  them  by  .M.  Maillefort,  an  eminent  engineer,  —  .  ... 

w  hich  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of  three  of  the  Herion.  in  .lYorM  CVirahna,  a  twp.  ot  Ashe  co.;  p.  1,004. 
smaller— but  most  dangerous —  reefs  at  Hell  Gate  by  I  llel  ve'tia,  in  llVscor/xin,  a  twp.  of  Wanpacca  co.  :p.  148. 
means  of  submarine  mining.  In  the  carrying  out  ot  ,  H<*ni'IO€k  FHk0,  inArm  larA*,  a  village  of  Livonia 

.  ■  twp.,  Livingston  co. ;  pop.  2.57. 

Hen'<ler<Hoii4  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson 
}i'p.  884. 


his  project  M.  Maillefort  was  ti>acertaiii  degree  success¬ 
ful;  the  chief  result  being  the  removal  of  tlie  jirojec- 
tion  cf  lN>t  Rock,  and  the  increased  facilities  gained 
tiierehy  for  permitting  the  safe  passage  t>f  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  16  feet  of  water.  Fluids  to  complete  the  work 
hilling  sliort,  Cmigress  was  apjaialcd  to  in  1®62,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $2«».00<)  made  for  carrying  on  opera- 
ti<ms  under  the  supervision  of  government  officers. 
This  fund  soon  became  exhausted  also,  and  then  came 
the  Civil  War  to  entirely  suspend  further  progress. 
In  1866.  the  project  wa.s  again  hroiight  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  upon  a  favorable  ro|K>rt  having  been  sub- 
iiiitted  tliereiipon  by  M;ij.-Gen.  Newton  of  tlie  War 
Dept.,  wlio  )ui<l  Ifcen  coiiunissioned  to  make  a  personal 
inspection.  Congress  set  apart  a  sum  of  $85.CMK)  for 
proceeding  with  the  Ih  ll  Gate  business.  After  failing 
to  pursue  the  work  successfully  by  ijrivatecontmct.  the 
U.  S.  govt,  hmk  it  in  hand,  and  jilaced  it  under  the 
charge  of  Gen.  New  ti*n,  wlio  has  since  been  energeti¬ 
cally  engaged  in  pushing  it  towards  completion.  The 
removal  ot  llallett's  Point  was  the  most  pressing  of  the 
objects  to  be  accoinpllslied,  that  spit  of  land  project¬ 
ing  f'lrward  30<)  ft.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divert  the 
8«uind  tide  right  upon  the  dangerous  reef  known  as 
the  Gridinm,  over  which  it  breaks  with  irresistible 
force.  The  only  fea.sihle  jilan  of  operation  was  to  w(»rk 
from  the  shore  by  sinking  a  shaft,  out  of  the  way  of 
sliippin'2,  and,  after  undermining  the  reef  with  radi-: 
nting  lu*adings  connected  by  concentric  galleries,  and 
renitjving  all  the  rock  that  coiibl  safely  taken  out, 
blow  up  the  roof  ami  its  supporting  columns  at  a 
single  e.xplosion,  the  debris  to  be  either  buried  in  the 
excavation  or  removed  by  grappling,  as  might  he 
j*roved  most  economical.  The  fii*st  step  taken,  there¬ 
fore.  was  to  construct,  between  high  and  low’  water 
Rr«>iind  the  mouth  of  the  pn>posed  shaft,  a  strong 
coffer-dam,  31U  ft.  in  length,  extending  along  four 
sides  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  the  fifth  or  shore-line 
<.f  w  hich  w;w  al'oiit  14.5  ft.  Tliis  dam,  consisting  of  a 
double  shield  of  lieavy  tini’K-rs  securely  listened  to  the 
rocks  by  btdts  jiassing  through  the  structure,  the  space 
lietwwn  the  walls  filleil  water-tight  with  sand  and 
clav.was  complete*!  and  pumped  out,  so  that  t.peration.s 
coiild  he  lK*gun  in  the  interior.  The  underground 
headings  which  ratliate  from  the  main  sliaft  are  10  m 
iiuiijb.fr,  auji  uauicd,  like  streets,  utter  persuiis  eiuiueut 
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in  .4meriran  liistory.  Tlie  miners  emrlojerl  were 
Ciirnislinien,  tliev  lieing  fi.iind  to  lie  the  only  clnss  w  ho 
run  work  Ion;:' under  wiiter  and  still  retain  their 
health.  Tlie  drilling  of  the  rock,  done  in  tlie  first 
place  by  liaiid,  was.  during  tlie  latter  course  of  the 
work,  m'ltch  expedited  l.y  tlie  use  of  the  Btirleigli  drill 
driven  hy  conipres.sed  air,  and  acting  in  connection 
with  a  diamond  prospecting  drill.  In  this  dilhciilt  iind 
dangerous  task  of  mining  under  water,  about  2IS)  men 
in  aU  were  employed,  working  l.y  turns,  and  paid  good 
wages.  For  blasting,  dynamite  w;is  originally  used; 
liut  tlie  detonation  caused  hy  it  being  found  to  l)e  too 
great,  nitro-glycerine  was  snlistituteil  in  its  place. 
Forthe removal  ofthc  sm.illercliannel  rocks,  tisidistant 
to  he  reached  hy  shore-tnnnelliiig.  and  swept  hy  cur¬ 
rents  too  powerful  to  pennit  the  sinking  of  a  caisson. 
Ocii.  Newton  invented  a  special  and  uiiiqne  drilling  ap¬ 
paratus,  worked  l.y  divers  with  the  aid  of  macliinery 
fitted  oil  a  scow  moored  on  tlie  surface  of  tlie^water 
above  the  rock  to  l.e  operated  upon.  Sept.  24.  1876,  the 
mine  was  ex|dodcd  l.y  electric  current.  Over  60.000  lbs. 
of  explosive  compound  were  used.  The  concussion  was 
much  less  than  anticipated,  and  one  of  tlie  most  success¬ 
ful  engineering  exploits  of  the  age  partly  accomplished. 

Sir  Arthur,  (hfipz.'t  an  Knglish  historian,  B. 
1817.  graduated  at  CamI.ridge,  and  in  1859  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  Ills  principal 
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IIeii4ler!k»oii  aiiH  Cooko.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 
Jasper  CO. ;  355. 

lleiiderHOii  CrosM  Roa<ts.  in  a  district 

of  Wilson  CO.;  pop.  756. 

HeiiUerson's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Campbell 
CO. ;  j>op.  216. 

II<*n  drick'a.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. :  p.  613. 
lleii'iielersville,  in  Utah  TernUnry,  a  precinct  of 
Summit  co  ;  p*qh  172. 

]|eii'ry«  in  Missouri,  a  tw]*.  of  Temon  co. ;  pop.  6f0, 
Henry,  in  a  dist.  of  Blount  co. :  p<p.VA'l. 

Henry,  In  a  twp.  nf  Hanover  co.;  pip.  3, •.547, 

Henry,  in  Be#/  Virginia,  ti  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  jjep  484. 
Henry's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  Co. ;  pop.  589, 
Henry's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cheatham  ro.:  p* p.  156. 
Henry's  C'r^iss  Roads,  in  Jennessee,H  district  of 
Sevier  co. ;  pop.  1,002. 

Henry  Citation,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Henry 
CO. ;  peq>- 1.362. 

Hens'ley.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p.  804. 
Hen  son  fSpriiiK,  io  AUibama,n  twp.  of  Hanford  co. ; 
-pop.  334. 

Ilenfz,  Caroline  Lfe.  (hfvts,)  an  American  noTeli^t, 
B.  in  Mass.,  1M)4;  D.  18^6.  Emsyt  Linwofnl  is  about  the 
best  of  her  many  populur  tales  mid  stories, 
llep’biirii,  in  a  twp.  of  Lycoming  co. ; 

pop.  971. 

Her'akl's  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  White  co.; 

pfp.  1,160. 

Her'berf.  John  Rogers,  an  English  historical  painter, 
B.  at  Maldon,  IMO,  became  a  R«  yal  A<  adeniician  in 
1846,  and  in  1?<€9  a  foreign  meinlnT  of  the  French 
Acadeniie  deft  Beaux  Arts.  His  chief  works  aie;  The 
first  Jntrmiuction  of  <*hnftianity  in  Brifuiu.  Pirates  of 
Istria  Iteoring  off  the  Brides  of  Venice,  and  Desitemona 
interi'eding  for  Cassio. 

Her'lM*rt.  Henrt  W  illiam,  an  American  anthor.  B.  in 
England,  of  noble  descent,  in  1807.  He  became  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  U-  States  in  1^31.  and  published  under  the 
sobri/fuet  of  Frank  Forrester,  The  Fbld  Sjifirtf  of  the. 
United  States,  The  Deer  Stalkers,  The  Quoindim  Hounds, 
&c.  1).  lHo8. 

lleri,  or  lliiri.  <'tjVc,)a  river  of  Central  Asia,  having 
its  »<iurce  in  the  lliiidoo-Coosh  Mountains,  150ni.  W  .of 
Caubul.  an<l  passing  through  Afghanistan  and  Turkes¬ 
tan,  terminates  in  the  morass  of  Tejend,  150  ni.  Fb  of  the 
Caspian  iH*a,  after  a  course  N.  and  N.W.  of  550  m.  The 
city  of  Herat  is  situated  on  its  banks. 

HorinoMilk».  (air-mo-scTyo,)  a  city  of  Mexico,  State 
of  Soimra,  on  a  river  of  same  n.ame,  90  m.  N.  of  Oimy- 
niHs.  It  is  the  entrepot  ofa  considerable  trade  w  ith  the 
coast.  Pip.  18.(MKi. 

Her'old.  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,  an  eminent  French 
composer.  B.  ill  Paris,  1791 ;  l>.  in  I  he  zenith  of  his  lame, 
1831.  Hisoperas  Zampa  (1831),  and  L^  l*re  attr  Cures 
(1832),  are  frequently  represented  on  the  French  and 
German  stage. 

IleK*'lW*y’.  in  Michigan,  a  tw  p.  of  Osceola  co. ;  pop.  286. 
Hoi^rolo'pia,  n.  [Gr.  eteros,  other,  and  topos,  place.] 
(*S;ir<;.)  A  deviation  from  the  natural  position  of  parl.s. 
This  has  lieeii  called  o/j;>c/irc  //,in  coiiti-Hdistinclion 
to  subjective  II..  which  is  applie*!  to  a  seii.«ation  of  dis¬ 
placement  or  approximation  :  siicli  as  is  experienced 
in  the  stumps  of  an  amputated  limb, 
ffey  woi*lli.  in  Illinois,  u  vill.  of  Randolph  twp.,  Mc- 
lA*an  co. ;  ptqK  3(X). 

Itiawns'secs  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co.; 
pop.  418. 

Hib'ler.  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co.; 
p'p.  1.6u7. 

Hick'nian.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  p.  1,310. 

ill  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  cx).; 

pfp.  59*2. 

Hiokok.  L\urkn9  Perskus,  (Ink^ok.)  an  American 
divine  an«l  scientific  writer,  B.  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  1798, 
graduated  at  Union  Coll..  Scbeiiectady.  in  1820.  and  in 
l'-52,  after  holding  a  professur?hip  in  the  Thi^ological 
Seiuinarv,  Aiibiirii.  N.  Y..  htcame  Vice  Presi<Ieiit  and 
Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  at  the  Univei>ity 
fnrni  which  he  had  matriculated,  and  of  which  he  held 
the  Presidency  from  1866  till  1868.  Dr.  H.  is  author  of 
Batiomd  Psychology  CMH)’,  Moral  Science  Am- 

pirical  Pychology  on  the  Human  Mind  as  giren  in  <>/«- 
sciousness  (1854);  Bationul  Cosmology  (1>58);  (Yeator 
and  Creation  (1872)  ;  Humanity  Imvioiiat  (1872). 

If  iok'ory,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  p.  660. 
Hickory,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co  ;  p<p.  513. —  A 
twp.  of  C«des  CO.;  jiop.  1,402. 

Hickory,  in  J/»>m#ip}>i.a  vill.  of  Newton  co. :  pop.  155. 
Hickory  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  u  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ; 
pop.  4‘‘9. 

Hickory  Creek,  in  T«xa$,  a  prec.  of  Burnet  co.; 
pop.  407. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co.; 
p<q>.  831. 

llickory  Grove,  in  Gec.rgM,  a  dist.  of  Houston  co.; 
P^’P-  1,39(1. 

IIick«»ry  Grove,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co, ; 
pop.  1,763. 
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irick'ory  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  ] 
878. 

Hickory  Moiininiii.  in  Xnrih  Carolina, a.  tv,p.o( 
Cliatiiam  co. ;  pop. 

Hickory  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  ofMacon  co.; pop. 

1,136.  I 

Hickory  Ridge,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  778. 

Hickory  Tavern,  in  liorih  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Ca- 
tawlta  co. ;  pop.  1,661. 

Hickory  Valley,  in  Tennessrs,  a  dist.  of  IVhite  co. ; 
/np.  989. 

Hicks,  in  Georgia^  a  (list,  of  Macon  co.;  pop.  2,034. 
lliCH,  in  Alabama.^  u  tw;).  nf  Fuvc'tio  co. ;  pup.  286. 
UivH,  in  yirijhiia,  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ;  pujK  3,576. 

II  in  ArhansnXy  a  twj).  of  Perry  co. ;  pup.  202. 

]li$r  ffinSei  iiwVor/A  VaroUiutyix  twp.  of  McDowell  C(j.  ; 

pup.  4()1. 

II«»'Siusvlllo,  in  New  yorl:,  a  vill.  of  Verona  twp., 
Oneida  CO.;  pup.  2iy. 

in  Gvorgia^  p.  dist.  of  Twipjrs  co. ;  p.  1,583. 

llill,  in  C/coryia,  a  dist.  of  Wilkinson  cu. ;  pup. 

1,480 

Grove,  ill  Kentucky.,  9.  pvQC.  ofNclson  co. \pop.\ 

403. 

in  ^?a6ama,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co,  ;p.  657. 
in  Kcntnvky.  a  prec.  of  Lincoln  cu. ;  pup. 
1,019. — A  prec.  of  Canipbell  co. ;  pup.  017. 

in  Michujan^  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. ;  p.  58. 

II  i in  AiinticsoUi^  a  twp.  of  \\  abushaw  co. ;  pop. 
716. 

lli;i'hland  Ulooro^  an<l  Camp  Giilo1i<»s«  in 

Montana  Territory.,  a  twp,  of  De<T  Loil;;t*  co.  ;  pip  .  171. 

in  l^cnnsyiranio^  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop. 

1,121. 

Ilig^lilancl,  in  iru'coanu,  a  twp.  and  Till,  of  Iowa  co. ; 
pup.  3,016. 

Point,  in  North  Curo/ma,  a  twp.  of  Guilford] 
co. ;  pop.  1,627. 

P  rairic,  in  Kansas^  a  twp.  of  Leavenworth 
co. ;  pop.  1,300. 

1C  j;^li'Kpire,  in  Pennxylvonia.a  vill.  of  Lower  Swatara 
twp.,  I'anphin  co. ;  612. 

llig^h  Xower,  in  6Vo>’j7ia, adist.  of  Forsyth  co. ;  p.  959. 
lli;;:tl'tOlvers,  in  North  Carolina^  a  twp.  ot  Caswell 
co. ;  pop.  1,502. 

]Ii;^'lit^'towii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  borough  of  Mercer 
co. ;  pep.  1,347. 

IIi;;h  W  asiiiOf  in  Vinjinia.,  a  townshij)  of  Pulaski  co. ; 
puff.  1,897. 

II  il'buru,  in.lrAv/twa.'?,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  421. 
llill,  Ambrose  Powell,  an  American  general,  n.  in  Cnl- 
jK'pper  CO.,  Va.,  1825,  graduate<l  at  West  Point  in  1847, 
and  became  a  major-general  in  tlie  Confederate  service? 
in  1862.  lie  commanded  a  division  in  tin?  actions  of 
Mecbanicsville,  and  Gaines’  Mill,  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Knn,  and  at  Autietam  and  Fredericksburg,  in 
1802.  and  fur  his  distinguished  gallantry  on  the  held 
of  Chaucellorsville  in  1863  was  made  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral.  He  led  a  corps  at  Gettysburg  in  1863,  and  in  tlie 
following  year  jiarticiiiatod  in  the  priuciiiul  buttles  of 
tlie  Virginian  campaign.  Killed  inaction  near  Peters¬ 
burg,  April  2,  180.). 

llill,  Danikl  il.,  an  American  general,  B.  in  S.  Carolina 
in  1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  lie  took  up 
anus  for  the  Confederate  cause,  and  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  division,  with  which  lie  served  at  the  battles 
of  Mecbanicsville,  Malvern  Hill,  and  South  Mountain, 
in  1SG2,  In  1863  he  was  repulsid  in  an  attack  on  New- 
bern,  N.  C.,  and  in  1805  held  tlie  chief  command  at 
Augusta,  Ga. 

llill,  in  North  Carolina^  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop. 
477. 

llill,  in  Tennessee,  a  di.st.  of  Overton  co. ;  pop.  462. 
Hillard,  George  Stillm.v.n,  {hii'lahnl,)  an  eminent 
American  orator  and  literatcur,  b  in  .Maine,  1^08,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  and  five  yeais  later  was 
admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  In  1852  he  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  on  Daniel  Webster,  and  has  since  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Jurist,"  and  of  the  ‘‘  Boston 
Courier."  He  lias  edited  the  Poetical  Wurks  of  Sprnxer, 
ami  his  Six  Months  in  Italy,  which  reacheil  aSth  edition 
in  1855,  has  been  highly  praised  by  foreign  critics.  Jf. 
is  also  editor  of  a  series  of  School  Headers,  which  are 
extensively  use«l. 

lliriiard*'M,  in  a  dist.  of  Robertson  co. \pop. 

1,P20. 

llil'liardsvilic,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ; 
pop.  1,867. 

llil  I  ijN,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  638. 
liilPH,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Union  co.\pop.  1,207. 
iiiirs,  in  Tisunessee,  a  dist.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  050.  —  A 
dist.  of  Williamson  co. ;  jwp.  1,002. 
liilIs'l>or4>,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Prairie  twp.,  Henry 
co. ;  pop.  95. 

llillHbor4»,  in  Iowa,  u  vill.  of  Columbus  City  twp., 
Louisa  co. ;  pup.  46. 

Hilli^boro,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  1,318. 

Hillsboro,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Williamson  co. ; 

flop.  1,2:'8. 

Hill  Top,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Charles  co. ;  pop. 
4,040. 

Hil  '{«on*A,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co.;  pop.  774, 
Hil  ton  Hoad,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twj).  of  Beaufort 
CO. ;  pop.  3,073. 

HilicK'ley,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
puj).  19. 

Hinokloy,  in  .^finnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pine  co. ;  pop,  25.5. 
Hindley,  {hJnd'le,)  a  manuf.  town  of  Kngland,  co.  Lan¬ 
caster,  3  ni.  IS.£.  of  Wigau.  I*up.  23,706. 
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HillO!^  Ray,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Refugio  co. ;  pop.  216. 
If  iii'inaiiHville,  in  A\’iv  Yoik,  a  vill.  of  Scliroeppel 
twp.,  Oswego  CO  ;  pop.  1.54. 

Hip  slier,  in  a  dist.  of  Grainger  co. ;  7)0;).  780.1 

Hire,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  McDon«»ngh  co. ;  pop.  1,186. 
Iliseville,  in  Kentucky,  a  pr(<c.  of  Barren  co. ; />.  2,190. 
IlistoTysis.  [Or.  a  tissue  and ///«>,  soiutiuii.j 
[Meil.)  Tiie  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  organic  tissues 
and  of  tlie  bUjod.  It  includes  the  various  forms  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis  and  d(*generation. 
lli'tower,  in  Georgia,  a  dUt.  of  Towns  co.;  pop.  620. 
Hlit'llo,  in  Jllinui<,  a  twp.  of  Tazewell  co.;  pop.  940. 
llix'toii,  in  IPwowsin,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  jjop.  899. 
lIobbN,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.\  pop.  378. 
lIobb^K,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hamilton  co.;  p.  430. 
IIob'by'‘S,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co. ;  p.  1,263. 
Ifoeko‘!9  Kliiir,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Etowah  co. ; 
pop.  1,649. 

in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  p.  1,120. 
lloir mail,  David,  a  distinguislied  American  legist,  B. 
in  Baltimore,  1784,  lield  the  chair  of  law  in  the  Marj'- 
laml  University,  1817-36,  and  d.  in  18.54.  His  Course  of 
Legal  Study  is  esteemed  a  text-book  of  the  highest 
order. 

IIOK*,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Anderson  ro. ;  pop.  476. 
lIo';;'aii«  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Logan  co. ;  p.  1,-105. 
llo^an'^i  Crock,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. ; 
pup.  782. 

llo'$;'artli*s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pup.  954. 

ll<i$;‘'biick«  ill  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Transylvania 
co. ;  p‘p.  243. 

Island,  in  A?<7bai»<r,a  twp.  of  Russell  co. ;  p.88o. 
llo;*';;:*s  ftdorc,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  ol  Smiih  co. ;  pop. 
1,105. 

lIo$;‘'ill^S,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Gallatin  co.;/).  1,570. 
Ho;;'  J^Iomi'taiii,  in  Georgia,^  dist.  of  Gwinnett  co. ; 
pop.  1,006. 

Ho;;‘'Nkiil,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Grainger  co. ;  p.  638. 
HoBicsoIicmI,  (5'dz-A  i(i,)  a  manuf.  town  of  Germany, 
in  Rlicnish  I’nissia,  17  m.  S.L.  of  Diisseldorf.  Pep. 
10,000. 

Ilo'kah,  in  J//nnesa/a,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Houston 
CO. ;  poj).  1 ,038. 

IIoTbrook,  John  Edwards,  {hdVbrook,)  an  American 
naturalist,  B.  at  Beaufort,  8.  C.,  U. 95,  graduated  al 
Brown  Univer.sity,  R.  I.,  in  1815,  and  obtained  a  diplo¬ 
ma  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
ISIS.  In  1824  lie  was  chosen  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.  His  ^^orks  include 
American  Herpetology .  or,  a  Description  of  the  lie  pi  iles 
inhabiting  the  United  States  (5  vols.) ;  and  ichthyology  0/ 
South  Carolina. 

llorcomb'M,  in  Missouri,  a  twj).  of  Dunklin  co. ;  /).  608. 
ll^ild'brook^M,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  ol  Cabarrus  co. 
llokl'cii,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  New  Hanover 
co. ;  fxqi.  2,056.— A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pup.  751. 
norland,  or  Walker's,  in  Tejm  ,adist.of  Hancock  co. 
H<»llaii4l.  J08IAH  Gilbert,  nn  American  autlior,  B.  in 
Mass.  Originally  educated  as  a  jihysician,  he  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In  1855  he  issued, 
Hi.st.  of  Western  Mass.,  followed  by  The  Day  Path  (1857), 
Bitter  Sweel  (\SbS),  Miss  Gilbert's  Career  (1800),  Life  of 
Lincoln  (1865),  Arthur  Bonnicastle  (1872),  and  Nicholas 
Mintnrn  (1877).  Since  tlie  commencement  of  Scribner's 
Magazine,  in  1870,  //.  has  been  its  chief  editor. 
Il4»llaii«l  in  Md.,  a  dist.  of  Dorchester  co. 

IforiandKbiiru:,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Harrison  twp,, 
Darke  co. ;  pop.  239. 

lI<irioii;;'>iWni’tli,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.;  pop.8'3b. 

Ilfil  kiday  Creek,  in  Miss.,  a  twp.  of  Covington  co. 
Horioilisni,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. 
llol’liiw,  in  iV,  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Bladen  co. ;  p.  1,243. 
ll4»llow  Creek,  in  S.  C,  a  twp.  of  Lexington  co. 
Hollow  Poplar,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Yancy  co. 
Hollow  Rock,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  1,053. 

Hollow'  Square,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Hale  co. ; 
pop.  3,300. 

Hol'loway's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Person  co.: 
pop.  1,279. 

Hol'ly,  in  A rAviti^a.?,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co.;  p,  153. 
Holly,  in  North  C'aro/m«,  a  twp.  of  New  Hanover  co. ; 
pup.  1,01 6. 

Holly,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Dyer  co. ;  pop.  445. 
Holly,  in  BViif  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Webster  co. ; /).  612. 
Holly  Grove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Gates  co.; 
jiup.  1,213. 

Holly  Xeck,  in  nr^riwia,  a  twp.  of  Nansemond  co.; 
pop.  3,275. 

Holly  Sprin;^t9,  in  ArAransa^,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ; 
pop.  636. 

Holopattiy,  (hol-Up'ahdhe,)  n.  [Gr.  olos,  whole,  and 
pathos,  affection.]  (Med.)  A  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  diseases,  as  they  present  themselves,  are  but 
j»hase.s  or  “ejiisodes"  of  a  general  affection  of  the  or- 
gani-<m — such  affection  or  diathesis  producing  the 
pha.ses,  wlicu  circumstances  favor  their  manifestation. 
lloltC'S.  in  Tnnessee,  a  dist.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  768. 
Holtz'’claw*M,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co.  ;/>.  361 . 
Home,  in  A/jV//i<7(rn,a  t\Np.  of  Montcalm  co. ;  pop.  173. 
Home,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Brow  n  co. ;  pop.  779. 
Uoiiic'maBi's,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Graves  co. ; 
pop.  1,471. 

Hornier,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Midland  co, ;  pan.  247. 
Homer,  in  Ohio,  u  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  1,690. 
Ho'llierville,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Clinch  co. ;  p.  444. 
Home'sfeail,  in  Michigan,  a  twj).  of  Benzie  co. ;  p.  16.3. 
Hom^mon^,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop. 
1,225. 
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IlonVyeomb,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co.j 
pip.  247. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ura>\ford  co., 

pup.  1,868. 

Hoii<w  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Howard  co. ; 
pup.  732. 

Honey  C'lit.  in  Alabama,  a  tw  p.  of  Macon  co. ;  p.  1,708. 

lIoiieyentt*8,  in  Nirth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Sanijison 
co. ;  1,283. 

Honey  Grove*  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Fannin  co. ;  p.  382. 

llqoil,  John  B.,  a  distiugnished  American  general,  b.  in 
Biitli  CO,  Ky.,  in  1831  ;  ho  graduated  af  M  est  Point  in 
1853,  and,  esjionsing  the  cause  of  Secession,  conininnded 
a  division  of  the  Uonfederato  army  in  the  battles  of  An- 
tietam,  Gettyslmrg,  and  Chickainangn.  in  tlie  last  of 
w’hich  lie  was  severely  wounded,  losing  a  leg.  Ap- 
jiointed  lieut.-general,  be  sncceed«‘d  Gen.  .Tolinston  as 
the  commander- in-chief  of  the  ainiy  ojijicised  to  Gen. 
Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
near  Atlanta,  in  July,  1864,  witli  lieavy  loss.  In  Dor.  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  defeated  at  Nn^hviIle  liy  Gen. 
Thonuis,  after  which  he  was  relieved  of  his  command. 
D.  Aug.  31,  1879. 

ll4»o<iM  Fork*  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  .Johnson  co. 

llook'or*  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Laclede  co. ; ptp.  1,114. 

Hook Vr,  Thomas,  an  American  divine,  b.  at  Marfield, 
England,  1586,  emigrated  ns  one  of  the  “Pilgrim 
Fatin'rs"  in  1633,  and  became  one  of  the  first  j  astois  at 
Bostrm.  In  1636  he  fonndfd  the  city  of  Hartford,  U  tin., 
and  was  one  of  tlie  most  inllueDtial  men  in  New-  Eng¬ 
land  till  )iis  doatli  in  1617. 

Iloo'pa  Valloy.  in  Culifornia,  a  vill.  of  Dillon  twp., 
Klamath  co. ;  pup.  12. 

Iloop'or,  Willmm,  an  American  patriot,  B.  in  Boston, 
1742,  after  gratlnaliiig  at  Harvard  in  1760  jiracfised  law 
at  Wilmington,  N.  ('  ,  and  in  1774  bec.ame  a  delegate  to 
tlie  first  rontinenlal  Congress  and  a  signer  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Indet'endence.  D.  1790. 

Hoopcr‘S«  in  Utah  Territory,  a  jirec.  of  Weber  co. ;  pop. 
1,189. 

JIoopor'.H  Crook,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Hen¬ 
derson  CO. ;  pup.  755. 

IIoopor*H  Islnii<l,in  Maryland,  n  dist.  of  Dorchester 
CO. ;  pop.  7u0. 

Hoosao  Tun  not,  (TU^Aihoo'zik.)  Under  this  name 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  uml(!rraUings  of  mod¬ 
ern  limes  was,  in  1>'75,  at  last  finally  comjileted. 
So  far  back  as  tlie  year  1S4S  a  conipany  was  cliartered 
with  a  capital  ot  $3,500,000,  to  build  a  railroad  between 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Greenfield,  Mass.,  tlirough  the  Deer¬ 
field  and  Hoosac  valleys,  whicb  should  bu  m  the  nearest 
and  most  feasible  route  by  which  to  connect  the  East 
and  West.  Between  Springfield  and  Pittsfield,  in  the 
State  of  .Massachuhetts,  however,  a  formidable  difliculty 
presented  itsell  in  the  shape  of  the  Hoosac  range  of 
mountains,  which,  for  a  time  it  was  thought,  would 
jirove  an  insnjieruMe  obstacle  to  the  projected  road. 
Still,  however,  the  scheme  was  put  in  hand,  and  work 
commenced  iijmn  it  in  1855.  Want  of  funds  comjtelling 
the  Troy  and  Greenfield  K.B.  Co.,  in  1862.  to  transfer 
their  interest  in  the  concern  to  tlie  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  latter  proceeded  with  the  formation 
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of  the  fine  under  legislative  supervision.  In  Dec.,  1868, 
under  an  ajiproprmtion  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of$5,(MM),()00fur  the  construction  ofa  tunnel  tlirough  the 
Hoosac  barrier  to  unite  the  two  lengths  of  railroad  on 
either  side  of  it,  a  contract  was  entered  into  w  ith  the 
Messrs.  Shanly,  eminent  Canadian  engineers,  for  their 
undertaking  the  execution  of  the  onerous  work  in 
question.  The  Hoosac  Mountain  forms  tlie  “divide** 
between  the  Hoosac  and  Deerfield  rivers,  and  has  two 
summits  with  a  considerable  depression  of  valley  be¬ 
tween  them.  Owing  to  the  rivers  on  either  side  jirosent- 
ing  the  s.ame  altitude  of  level  above  tide-water,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  depart  from  tbe  usual  method  of 
tunnelling  by  grading  downward  on  either  side  from 
the  centre,  so  as  to  secure  projier  drainage ;  and  such 
grade  rising  about  29  ft.  per  mile  toward  the  summit 
level  in  the  lieart  of  the  mountain,  it  accordingly  be¬ 
came  incumbent  upon  the  engineers  to  sink  a  shaft 
I  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  tbe  summit  level  of 
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the  tunnol.  From  the  E.  to  the  W  outlet,  the  distance' 
is  4  miles  and  84-lCM»tlis,  thus  constitutiii>i:  tlie  Hoosac! 
the  longest  tunnel  extant,  excepting  those  i)iercing' 
Hie  Alp"^.  At  the  outset  of  the  work  exjierinients  were  1 
made  to  perform  the  tunnelling  by  meansof  niachineiy ; 
this  proving  unsuccessful,  the  tise  of  hand-drills  and 
gunpowder  wxue  resorted  to,  wdth  better  results,  but  at 
a  slow  rale  of  progress.  At  length  it  was  concluded  to 
employ  a  new  <lrill  called  the  liurleiyh,  after  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  a  citizen  of  Fitchhurg,  Mass.  Tliis  drill 
is  worked  hy  compressed  air,  and  C(.uisists  simply  of  a 
cylinder  and  a  piston.  Tlie  compressed  air,  l>eiiig  ad¬ 
mitted  hy  a  hose  from  the  iron  pipes,  hy  its  elastic 
force  moves  the  piston  quickly  backward  and  forward 
in  the  cylinder,  making  about  dUO  strokes  a  minute.  To 
the  end  of  this  piston  tlie  drill  is  securely  fastened,  and 
is  thus  driven  into  the  rock  hy  the  strokes  of  the  pis¬ 
ton;  a  ratchet  ujmui  the  cylinder  turns  tlie  piston  and 
the  drill  around  a  little  with  every  stroke.  A  pressure 
of  six  atniosplieres,  or  90  Ihs.  to  the  square  inch,  is  given 
to  the  airw'hich  is  c<*llecte»l  in  the  huge  jiipes  that  con¬ 
duct  from  the  compressing  machines  into  the  tunnel. 
The  compT'essors  are  simply  air  forcing-pumps  of  im¬ 
mense  size  worked  hy  water  or  steam.  Since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  jiroc"ss.  the  work  has  been  much  ac¬ 
celerated,  and  the  tunnel  was  finally  completed  in  1876, 
and  is  largely  counted  upon  in  increasing  the  trade  of 
Boston. 

Hoo'sier  Prnirie^  in  IJlinois,  a  tw’p.  of  Clay  co. ;  non. 
1,179. 

Hope,  in  SotUh  Carolvia.a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co.; 
po;).  1,591. 

II  ope 'we  11,  in  /Vnfi«yfra«m,abor.of  Chester  co.;p.268. 

Hopewell,  in  South  Curolina,  a  twp.  of  Aiule  rsou  CO. ; 
pop.  l,2yu. —  A  twp.  of  Orangeburg  co. ;  pop.  2i3. 

Hopliin*«i,  in  Illiwns,  u  twp.  of  \\  hitesldcs  co.;  j).  1,436. 

Hopkiil.HOil,  JosEPH,(/(dp'l*m-.\u<a,)aii  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  jurist,  B.  in  Philadelphia.  1770,  became  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  eastern  dist.  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  D.  in  l''4*2.  lie  was  author  of  the  well-known 
national  song  “  Hail  Columbia.  ’ 

H^irii,  Gustav,  Count  of,  (  horn  or  boom,)  an  eminent 
Sw'edisli  military  coniinaiider,  b.  in  Upland,  1592.  After 
distinguishing  himself  in  tlie  campaigns  of  Livonia  and 
Poland,  and  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  army  at  Leipzig  in  l&il,  largely  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  He  next  5erve(i  at  Liitzeii,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  N'ordliiigen  in  lO:^.  He  afterwards 
cuiumande<l  the  Swedish  army  in  its  successful  invasion 
of  Denmark,  and  was  created  Constable  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  1).  1657. 

Horn,  Philippe  de  Montmorency  Nivelle,  Comte  pe, 
a  Flemisli  noble,  b.  1522,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  vast 
wealth  of  his  step-fatlier.  Count  de  Horn.  After  sig¬ 
nalizing  his  courage  on  the  fields  of  Gravelines  ami  St. 
Quentin,  he  grew  into  high  favor  with  Pliilip  II.,  who 
made  him  .Admiral  of  the  i..ow  Countries,  and  Presi<lent 
of  the  CouJicil  of  Shite.  In  1508  he  incurred  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  Duke  of  .Alva,  Philip's  viceroy  and  coiii- 
mander-iii-chief  in  Flanders,  and  was  arrested,  along 
with  his  cousin,  Count  Egmont,  on  a  trumped-up  cliarge 
of  high  tre:isoii,  unjustly  condemned,  and  summarily 
e.xccuted  on  the  scaffold.  His  tragic  eml  has  formed  a 
favorite  theme  of  romancisis  and  dramatic  p«)ets. 

Horne,  Geor  .e,  (horn,)  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  bihlical  critic,  b  in  Kent,  1730,  b«  came  bisluq)  of 
N«>rwicli,  and  d.  in  1792.  His  Commentury  on  the  JJrtok 
of  Psalms  is  a  work  of  standard  excellence,  that  has 
exhausted  numerous  editions. 

lIorii'.H  Creek,  iii  South  C'ai*o/ma,a  tivp.of  Edgeficdd 
CO. ;  pop.  1.945. 

Hor^*e,  Vernnuit  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  trot¬ 
ting  horses,  and  the  Morgan  hreed  is  so  identified  with 
that  State  that  the  name  is  almost  asynonym  forhors<-s 
raised  there.  In  New'  York,  however,  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  business,  the  single  county  of 
Orange  having  over  100  breeding  establishments,  some 
of  w'hich  are  very  extensive.  Millions  of  dtdlars  are 
also  invested  on  stock  farms  all  along  the  Hudson 
river  in  the  breeding  of  trotting  horses.  'J  here  are 
similar  breeding  establislinients  in  Iowa  and  otiier 
Western  States.  For  tlie  last  30  to  40  years  the  value 
of  trotting  horses  ha,s  increased  even  faster  than  their 
number  and  sjiee^l,  tlie  rate  being  at  le;tst  100  per 
cent,  every  decade.  In  1858,  Flora  Temple  was  sold  for 
^s,()()0;  in  IS62,  the  California  Damsed  fi>r  $11,000;  in 
1866,  Young  Pocahontas  for  $^i5,(Kj0;  ami  in  1867,  I>(*x- 
ter,  which  in  tliat  year  surpassed  all  j»revious  speed — 
trotting  a  mile  in  2  minutes  17}^  seconds  —  sold  for 
$:i3,0UU.  It  is  now  no  unusual  thing  for  fast  trotting, 
horses  and  fine  stock  horses  of  the  best  trotting  blood 
to  sell  for  from  ten  to  twenty  tliousand  dollars.  This! 
sliows  the  immense  jjopularity  of  the  American  breed 
of  trotting  horses,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  they  rep- 
ri'Sent.  The  found  *r  of  this  breed  seems  to  have  been 
Messenger,  whose  lineage  is  traceable  back  to  sonic  of 
the  finest  .Arabian  bhxnl  in  England.  He  wa.s  imp<irled 
into  New  York  in  1788.  and  wqis  of  superb  form  and 
extraordinary  power  ami  spirit.  His  form,  with  tlie 
remarkable  vitality  and  endurance  of  his  race,  has  en¬ 
dowed  his  progeny  —  which  lias  been  persistently  used 
and  trained  to  trotting  —  w'ith  extraordinary  courage 
and  endurance.  So  great  has  heen  the  impress  of  this 
w’ornlerful  stamina  and  splemlid  form  upon  .American 
horses  that  his  value  to  the  country  may  be  estimated 
at  millions  of  <lollars.  His  stock  has  heen  bred  in- 
and-in  to  an  iinprecedente*!  degree,  without  any  of  the 
disastrous  effects  generally  feared  from  inbreeding. 
This  success  has  le<i  many  to  think  that  where  sire 
and  dam  are  affected  with  no  disease,  inbreeding  may 
ba  resorted  to  with  safety,  the  only  effect  being  to  in- 
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tensify  in  the  progeny  the  characteristics  common  to 
both  parents. 

House  Disease.  See  EpizoUty,  in  the  main  w’ork,  p. 
888.  ’  ^ 
llorMloy,  John  O.illcott,  ihorz'le^')  an  English  histori¬ 
cal  and  genre  painter,  B.  in  J.ondon,  1817,  was  elected 
to  the  Uoyal  Academy  in  18(>4.  Among  his  best  works 
are  L' Allegro  and  H  ]’niseroso  (printed  for  the  late 
Prince  Albert);  St.  Augustine  l*teaching  ;  A  Scene  from 
Don  Quixote^  Ac.,  Ac. 

llorsio  C’r«»ok,  in  Alabama,  a  twii.  of  Marengo  co, ; 

pop.  1,337.  ® 

llorHO  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  497. 

Horso  in  TTr^niia,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ; 

)>op.  2,302. 

Kwaiiip,  in  Georgia,  n  dist.  of  Camden  co. ; 
p'p.  717. 

Jlor'toii,  in  Prnvsylvonia,  a  twp.  of  Elk  co. ;  pop.  631. 
llo'lol,  in  ^orth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Surry  co. ;  p.  709. 

House,  in  Georgia,  a  di.st.  of  Fannin  co. :  p.  487. 
H<>1  House,  in  yorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee 
CO. ;  pop.  645. 

Hot  in  Cali/omia,  a  twp.  of  Napa  co. ;  pop. 

Hoiisrlitou,  Kichard  Monckton  Mit.nes.  (//oYxn.)  an 
Englihli  poet  and  man  of  letters,  b.  of  an  ancient  York¬ 
shire  family,  in  1809.  After  graduating  at  Cambriilge 
in  1^37,  he  sat  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  for  nearly  25 
years,  as  a  member  of  the*  Iiulependent  Liberal  party. 
In  1863  he  was  raised  to  tlie  jieerage.  His  chief  works 
embrace  Poems,  Legendary  and  HisUn'icol ;  Palm  Leaves; 
and  The  Life,  Letters,  and  LiUrary  Pemuins  of  John 
Kents  —  the  latter  being  bis  most  important  ju’oduction. 
Lonl  //.,  who  is  well  known  to  American  society,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  warm  advocacy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  cause  during  tlie  Civil  War. 
lloiiu  li'toii,  in  J/ic/n'u«M, a  twp.of  Keweenaw  co, :  pop. 

1,325.  . 

lion  1  ton's,  in  Minnesota,  a  tw'p.  of  Redwood  co. ;  pop. 

in. 

lioii'iiin,  in  Louisiana,  a  vill.  of  Terrebonne  parisli;/>qp. 

House's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. :  pop.  994. 
House's  Cre^ok,  in  Korth  Curoh'mi,  a  twp.  of  Wake 
CO. ;  pop.  2,098. 

Hoii'stoii,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Heard  co. ;  pop.  1,092. 
How'urtl,  Edward,  an  English  novelist,  1801-42,  was 
authorof  the  popular  naval  romances  Tlte  Old  Commodf/re, 
Rattlin  the  Reefer,  Outieard  Bound,  Ac.,  wliich  rank 
among  the  best  works  of  their  class  in  English  fiction, 
llou  'Hr<l,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. ;  pop.'!4b. 
HoAA’aril,  in  Georgia,  a  di.st.  of  Bibb  co. ;  pop,  938.  —  A 
dist.  of  Taylor  co.  ;pop.  360. 

lIoAA’arU,  in  A'a?isu*,  a  co.  Cap.  Bellville.  Ptp.  2.794. 
Howar<l,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  1,310. 
Howard,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp,  and  borough  of 
Centre  CO.:  p^'-ji.of  twp.  875  ;  of  borough  324. 

Howe,  J  I  LIA  Ward,  an  American  poetess,  b.  in  N.  Y.. 
I8l9.  8lie  has  published  Passion^Ploweis  (1854),  and 
from  lier  ]ien  proceeded  the  nationally  popular  Battle 
Hymn  of  the.  hvpuhlic. 
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[Hub'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Schuylkill  co.; 

I  pop.  547. 

Illiib'nor.  Joseph  Alexander,  Biron,  (hooh'ner,^  an 
eminent  Austrian  diplomatist,  b.  at  Vienna  in  1811. 
After  filling  several  subordinate  posts  in  the  imperial 
service,  he  becume  Austrian  ambassador  at  I’aris  in 
1850,  an<l  in  1856  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  liaving 
been  instrumental,  it  is  supposed,  in  ju'eventing  his 
sovereign  from  taking  ]»art  with  Unssia,  and  in  insur¬ 
ing  his  neutrality.  Later  he  was  employed  in  missions 
to  Naples  and  Rome,  and  in  1867  was  jiljiced  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  einbas.sy  in  the  latter  city,  and  entrn.st- 
ed  with  the  c«uuluct  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Holy 
See  in  reference  to  the  rejmdiation  of  the  Concordat. 

lIll<rMOII,  in  Massachusetts,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. ; 
pop.  3,389. 

IluilNOii,  in  Minnesota,  a  twji.  of  Douglas  co.;pop.  448. 

Hlier'faiio,  in  Coloi'ado  Territory,  n  district  of  Huer¬ 
fano  co. ;  p> p.  1.I(K8. 

Huey,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  153. 

Ilufi  »  4’rec‘k,  in  West  a  twp.  of  Wyoming 

co. ;  pop.  34:. 

William,  (hug'gim,)  an  English  a.'^trono- 
mer,  b.  in  London,  1S24.  In  1862-4  he  applied  himself 
to  the  undertaking  of  extending  KindiholTs  mode  of 
analysis  of  the  sun  to  tlie  planets,  stars,  nebnhe,  ami 
comets.  For  many  inontlis  lie  applied  himself  to  the 
arduous  but  necessary  preliminary  la!»k  of  inai»piiig  the 
spectra  of  abt.  26  of  the  cliemical  elements.  He  tlu-n 
compared  the  spectra  of  aid.  50  stars  directly  in  the 
instrument  with  the  spectra  of  several  terrestrial  ele¬ 
ments,  and  found  tliat  tlie  stars  are  hot  bodies,  simi¬ 
larly  constituted  to  the  sun,  and  tlmt  they  contain 
many  of  the  substances  found  on  the  earth.  One  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  of  his  subsequent  discov<*ries  was  that 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  nehnlie.  He  found  that 
some  of  these  lM)die.s  gave  a  spectrum  of  a  few  briglit 
lines  only,  which  showed  that  the  light  had  emanated 
from  heated  matter  in  the  state  of  gas ;  and,  further, 
tliat  tlie  jirincipal  constituents  of  the  ga.seous  nebulae 
are  nitrogen  and  bydriigen.  These  objects  are  not, 
therefore,  ;is  wh.s  previously  snjtposed,  clusters  of  stars 
too  distant  to  be  separately  distingiiisbed.  Mr.  //.  has 
since  continued  his  jirismatic  researches  by  a  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  tile  neluilne  with  a  more  powerful  spectro¬ 
scope,  bywliich  his  former  results  have  been  confirmed. 
He  has  also  examined  tlie  spectm  of  four  comeds,  and 
has  found  that  the  greaterpart  of  the  liglit  of  these 
objects  is  difierent  from  solar  light.  The  spectrum  of 
Weinecke's  comet  he  fouml  to  be  identical  with  the 
spectrum  of  carbon.  Mr.  If.  lias  sliown  tliat  thejiroper 
motion  of  the  staj*8  in  tlie  line  of  sight  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  any  small  sliift  of  jiosition  which  the  lines 
of  their  spectra  may  luive  sufTereil,  and  that  Sirius  is 
moving  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  22  miles  per 
second.  For  his  discoveries,  Mr.  //.  has  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society;  been 
elected  a  F.U  S.,  an<l  macle  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  and 
Edinburgh  univer.sities,  and  D.E.L.  of  that  of  Oxford. 

in  Missouri,  i\  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  p.  1,112, 
iu  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Tendletoii  co. ;  pop. 
1,422.  ^ 


lIOAve,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  410.  in  Mi^^ouri,  a  twj).  of  Nodaway  co. :  p.  1,420. 

How 'oil,  in  Missouri,  a  tw'p.  of  How'ell  co. ;  pop.  976.  |  Iiiig:ho<<*N.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Bledsoe  co. ;  pop.  593, 


llow'Oll  Prui'rie,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Marion  co. 
pop.  231. 

llow'Oll's,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Echols  co. ;  pop.  105 

llow'^ollsA'illo,  in  yorth  Carolina,  v\.  twp.  of  Robeson 
CO. ;  pop.  1,023. 

How'orfons.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Rhea  co. ;  p.  406, 

How  'ser's*,  in  Kentucky,  vl  prec. of  McCrat  ken  co.;  pop. 
966. 

ISo  ya,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Aselepiadacete,  comprising, 
be.sides  one  African  species,  a  large  numl>er  of  species 
disjiersed  over  tropical  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous 
jdaiits  with  twining  or  creeping  steins,  which  throw- 
out  roots  at  the  lower  nodes.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
often,  but  not  in  all  tlie  spc^cies,  thick  and  fleshy ;  and 
the  flowers  are  in 
lateral  umbels. 

Tliecoroll.a  is  ro¬ 
tate,  the  five  lobes 
of  the  limb  are 
ovate  anil  vulvate 
in  the  bud.  The 
staminal  corona 
consists  of  five 
scales  inserted  on 
the  gynostegium, 
and  usually  spread- 
i  u  g  horizontally 
like  a  star  in  the 
centre  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  tlie  inner 
angle  bears  a  small 
tooth  iuennibeut  on 
the  antlier.  The 
jKdlen-masses  are  erect,  oblong,  ami  attached  in  pairs. 
The  stigma  is  not  beaked.  The  follicles  are  smooth  or 
with  wing-like  appendages.  Tlie  genus  conijirehends 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  among  the  plants  culti- 
vateil  in  our  hot-honses. 

Hoyts^villo,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Summit 
co. :  ]iop  228. 

lIiib'bardMtoii,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  North 
Plains  twji.,  Ionia  co. ;  pop.  531. 

Iliib'blo,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co. ; 
pop.  1,689. 

Hii'bort's  C’ave,  in  Tennessee,  Vk  dist.  of  Grundy  co. ; 
pop.  343. 

Hii'biii,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co.;  pop.  1,027. 


Fig.  51.  —  HOYA  IMPERIALIS. 
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.pop. 

Hii^i'lios'villo,  in  Pennsylvania,.),  borougii  of  Lyoom- 

!  ing  co. ;  pop.  456. 

I  Hii$;'Ii'k,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.;  pop.  637. 

^  ISii^Ii'k  Mill,  in  Teunessre,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. ;  p.  4S6. 

Victor  Since  the  publication  of  the  notice  of 
this  French  poet  and  politician  in  the  body  of  this  work, 
(see  p.  1248).  the  chief  events  in  bis  career  have  been 
as  follows;  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1870  he  iv- 
turned  to  his  native  country,  entered  heartily  into  tiie 
Republican  inov.-ment,  and  was  elected  to  tlie  National 
Assembly  at  B'*rdeaux,  wliich  lie  soon  quilted  in  di>irn.st, 
sending  the  following  characteristic  letter,  dated  .^larch 
9,  1871,  to  51.  Grevy,  Prest.  of  the  AssemUly: — “'fliree 
weeks  ago  the  Assembly  refused  to  hear  Garibaldi  ;  to¬ 
day  it  refuses  to  liear  me.  1  resign  my  seat.”  And  he 
did  resign  it,  and  repaired  to  Brussels,  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Belgium  by  the  government,  alarmed  by 
the  violence  of  his  political  writings,  and  liis  avowed 
synijiatliy  with  tlie  ('oinmunists.  He  then  took  refuge 
in  tlie  small  town  of  Viamlen,  in  Luxembourg,  wiiere 
he  composed  L' Annie.  Terrible.  Returning  to  Pari.s  in 
July,  he  made  earnest  intercession  tor  the  lives  of  Kossel, 
Ferre, and  the  other  condemned  Communists,  but  with¬ 
out  effect.  M.  Hugo  has  published  an  account  of  this 
period  of  his  career  irl'Actc.t  et  Ptroles  (Paris,  1872).  In 
1874  he  published  Ouatre-  Vingt-Treize,  a  romance  of  the 
first  French  Kevolulu»n,  containing  passages  of  great 
power,  but  unequal  as  a  whole  to  his  earlier  works.  In 
1876,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  for  six  years.  In  1877, 
he  issued.  History  of  ix  Crime;  1878,  The  Pope. 

II  ii';f  iieiiot,  in  IVr^inia.  a  twp.  of  Pow  hatan  <n>, 

lliiief's,  iu  iiouth  Carolina,  a  tw’p.  of  Edgefield  co. 

lini  in  yew  Mexico,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Rio  Arriba 

CO. :  pop.  349. 

Hull,  William,  an  .\morican  genenil,  b.  in  Conn.,  1753. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  command  of  a  body  of 
volunteers  during  tlie  War  of  tbe  Revolution,  and  in 
ISO")  became  governor  of  Miciiigan  Territory.  In  1812 
he  was  given  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the 
North-West,  anil  in  tlie  same  year  surrendered  with  his 
entire  force  to  tlie  Englisli  at  Detroit.  For  this  act  he 
was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death  —  a 
sentence  remitted  on  account  of  bis  age  and  past  ser¬ 
vices.  D  1825. 

Hull,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  300. 

Iliillali.  John,  {hiil'lah,)  an  English  musical  professor, 
and  originator  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  of  singing, 
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was  B,  in  Worcostor,  1S12,  aiui  iioMs  the  respective  posi¬ 
tions  of  Protessor  of  llurniony  atnl  Vocal  Music  in 
King's  Coll.,  I^omloii,  Conductor  «>f  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  in  the  Iliiyal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Musical 
Inspector  of  the  hcluads  of  Gfat  Britain.  Ilis  pub¬ 
lished  works  include,  yi  (Jrammardf  Hamumy  ;  A  Grant- 
in  nr  of  Counterp"int ;  The.  History  of  Mmlern  Music;  and 
Thf.  'fi'ansition  of  Musical  History. 

II  nl'ver«oii"i*.  in  a  prec.  of  Weber  co. 

Humbert  King  of  Italy,  succeeding  his  father, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  (7.  i’.,)  in  1878 ;  b.  1844.  In  18»’8,  mar¬ 
ried  Marie  Marguerite,  princess  of  Savoy;  served  with 
credit  against  Austria,  in  18^6.  In  1h:o,  distingui.shed 
himselt  at  the  battle  of  Custozza.  He  has  <*ne  8on,^ic- 
tor  Emmanuel,  prince  of  Naples.  B.  in  18(59. 
Ulim'lMkbll,  in  AV^raxAa,  a  twp. ol  Kichardson  co.;  in 
Orrgon,  a  prec.  of  Baker  co. 

Hamilton,  an  English  Australian  ex¬ 

plorer,  B.  at  Paranmita,  N.  S.  W.,  1814.  Hume  le<I  an 
expedition  a<*i().S8  the  Blue  Mountains,  ami  accom- 
jilished  the  first  journey  made  hy  a  European  from 
New-  South  Wales  to  Victoria,  discovering  tl»e  river 
w  hich  bears  liis  name. 

Hume,  in  Jtliiwis,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co. 

If  in  N'.  (\,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. 

in  Ga..,  a  dist.  of  Paulding  co. 

II iiiitt'ai'y  NorU,  In  AA/.,  a  dist.  of  Somerset  co. 
Hiiii'iieWell  Fnriiaoe.in  A'v.,  prec.  of  Greenup  co. 
II U  Ilf  .Willi  AM  Holman,  a  distinguished  English  painter 
of  the  Pre-llaphaLdite  School,  u.  in  Loudon,  1827.  The 
Light  of  the  World,  The  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,  and  The  Festival  of  SI.  Swithin,  are  three  of  his 
most  masterly  efforts. 

II II Ilf.  in  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  280. 

llllllf'Oi*.  Dwid,  an  American  general,  B.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  1802,  graduated  at  West  Point  twenty  ytars 
later,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  in  1861. 
In  the  same  year  he  wa.s  appointed  a  major  general  of 
volunteers,  and  assigned  the  command  (»f  the  dept,  of 
Missouri.  In  the  year  following  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  forcas  at  Port  Koval,  and  issued  an  nn- 
authoritalive  order  freeing  all  the  slaves  within  the 
limits  of  his  dept.,  May.  1863.  Alter  being  defeated  l)y 
the  Ctmfederates  at  Lynchburg  in  June,  1864,  he  wiis 
superseded  in  his  command  by  Gen.  Sheridan. 
lliiiif>r«  R(»bert  Mlrckr  Taliaferro,  an  American 
statesman,  b.  in  Essex  co.,  Va.,  1809,  afier  graduating 
at  the  University  of  the  State,  practised  law,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1837.  From  1839  till  1841  he  held 
the  position  of  Speaker,  supported  President  Polk's  i)ol- 
icy.  and  was  the  originator  of  the  Warehousing  System. 
From  1847  till  ISfM  he  sat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  upon 
tlie  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Secession  became  for 
some  months  Cunlederate  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Senate.  In  1865  he  was  re¬ 
elected  U.  S.  Senator. 

lltiiifer.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Edgar  co.;  pop,  1,029. 
limiter,  in  South  Curtdiua,  a  iwp.  of  Laurens  co. ; 
pop.  2,557. 

Hunter  <|uarter,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Car¬ 
teret  CO. ;  pop.  945. 

lIlliiter'H.  in  Ctdifoi'nin,  a  twp.  of  Tehama  co. ;  p.  40. 
Hliiiter'M  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Oates 
CO. ;  pop  1,461. 

lliiiiter^  in  New  Yorh,  a  vill.  of  Newtown 

twp.,  Queen’s  co. ;  pep.  1,596. 
lIiiiiterMVllle.  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Spring  Creek  twp., 
Miami  co. ;  pop.  233. 

Hliiit'iiitf toil,  Samuel,  an  American  patriot,  B.  at 
Windliam.  Conn  ,  1732.  He  early  ])layed  a  prominent 
part  in  tlie  resi-^tance  to  Englisli  aggression  m  the  col¬ 
onies,  and  in  1776,  as  a  member ol  the  Ci'ntinental  Con¬ 
gress,  signed  the  Declaration  ol  Independence.  In  1779 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Jay  in  the  presidency  (»f  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  and.  later,  hecanie  chief-justice 
and  governor  of  las  native  State.  D.  1796. 
lliillt'illgrl<^i*«  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co. ;  pop. 
1,317. 

Hunt's  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Irankhn 
CO.;  pop.  1,238. 

Hnnts'yille,  in  Indiana,^,  village  of  West  River  twp., 
Randolph  co. ;  pop.  130. 

Hnntsville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rockingham 
CO. ;  pop.  1,880. 

Hniitsvillo.  in  Utah  TeirUovy,u  precinct  of  Weber 
CO. ;  pop.  1,051. 

Hurl'but,  in  Illinois,  a  tw’p.  of  Logan  co.;  pop.  476. 
Hn'ron.in  a  twp.  of  Houghton  co. ;  pop.  709. 

Hur'rah,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Hillsborough  co.; 
pop.  446. 

Hnr'ricane,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp. of  Bradley  co.;  pop. 
689. —  A  twp.  of  Greene  co. ;  p<fp.  385. —  A  twp  of  Saline 
co.;  pop.  390. 

Hurricane,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Coweta  co.;  pop.  550. 
Hurricane,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 

1,33  A  twp.  of  Montgrmiery  co. ;  pop.  724. 
Hurricane,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co. ; 

pop,  3,712. —  A  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  2,280. 
Hurricane,  in  Tennessee,  u  district  of  Franklin  co. ; 

pop.  594. —  A  district  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop.  1,039. 
Hurricane  Hill  Churcli,  in  Tennessee,  a  district 
of  Dyer  co. ;  pop.  1,055. 

Hurricane  Switch,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Maury  co.;  pop.  l,l:;2. 

Hnrtes'vilic,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. ;  pop. 

1,140.  , 

Hnsch,  (hush,)  a  town  of  Roumania,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of 
same  name  in  Mul  iavia,  on  an  ufiluent  of  the  Pruth,  40 
ni.  S  E.  of  Yassy.  Ftp.  12,764. 

Hnich'iiison.  Thomas  JosEtn.  an  English  explorer 
and  author,  B.  1820.  The  leading  experiences  of  his 
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car.f'r  may  bt‘  giitlu'i'ed  from  tlia  titles  of  the  following 
of  Ills  works ;  A’urnilire  of  the.  Aijer,  TclmdUa,  awl 
Binue  Krplora/ion  in  HVuteni  rl/ricu  ( 1.S55) ;  Trn  Years' 
Wanderings  among  the  Klhiniiians  :  with  .Sketches  of  the 
Manners  and  (Mams  of  the  Ciritued  and  Uw-irilized 
Trihesfremi  ,S.negal  to  Gaboon  (l_k61);  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Argentine  Gleanings :  a  Itiary  of  the  Satado  Brploration 
(1865);  The  Parand  and  the  Paraguayan  H’ur  (1868). 

HllU'll'iiiNOli,  ill  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Bourbon 
CO. ;  pop.  636. 

HntcliinKOii‘(ii,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  ,S2U. 

Hutton,  in  W.  nrptnia,  atwp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  1,568. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henby,  {hfil.s'le,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  scientist,  B.  at  Ealing,  1825,  became  Professor  of 
Natural  llist(»ry  in  the  Royal  Schmd  of  Mines,  and 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  1854. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  H.  have  borne  important  fruit  in 
the  development  of  modern  natural  science,  and  his 
fame  stands  on  a  i»ar  with  that  ot  Darwin,  Sjiencer. 
Lublaick,  Tyndall.  Grove,  and  tlie  rest  of  that  galsixy 
Avhich,  combined,  have  almost  revolutionized  the  scien¬ 
tific  ideas  of  the  present  day.  Prof.  H.'s,  chiet  works 
are:  Man's  Place  in  Nature  (186^1);  Lectures  on  Cmn- 
piirative  v47nr/oniy  (1864) ;  Lessons  in  Elemeutary  Fhyst- 
ol'tgy  (1866;  2«l  ed.,  1868);  An  Introduction  to  the  CUissi- 
fioditm  of  Animals  (1869) ;  and  Lay  Sei-mons,  Addresses, 
and  lievieios  (1870;  2d  eti.,  1871). 

Hy<lc  Park,  in  MassachusetL^,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Norfolk  co.,  abt.  8  m.  from  Boston,  (»u  tlie  Providence 
K.R.  Foji.  4,136. 

IIy<lc  Park,  in  Utah  Territcn-y,  9.  prec. of  Cache  co.; 

343. 

Hy^lroclilo'ric  Aoid.  (Chem.)  At  the  Liverjiool 
meeting  of  the  Britisli  Association,  held  in  Sept.,  lH7n, 
Mr.Henry  Deacon  illustrated  a  very  simple  method  of 
decomposing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  getting  the  chlor¬ 
ine  from  it  in  an  available  form.  Ilepassesa  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air  at  a  t(*nii)erature  of  about 
7000-750^  Fahr.  tbrongh  tubes  containiiig  pieces  of 
brick  soaked  in  solution  of  sulphate  ol  copper  and 
dried.  The  sulphate  of  copper  remains  unchanged, 
and  app'^ars  capable  of  converting  an  indefinitely 
large  quantity  of  h3'droclil<'ric  acid  and  atinospheric 
oxygen  into  chlorine  and  a«iueou8  vapor.  This  process 
succeeds  well,  a.s  a  laboratory  experiment,  and  is 
about  to  be  employed  on  a  manufacturing  scale  for 
making  bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime). 

Hy<li’0-exti*m*<'or,  n.  (Mrch.)  An  ajiparatus  for 
removing  liquitis  or  moisture  from  j’arns  or  cloths  in 
the  pr(‘ces8  of  manufacture.  The  main  feature  or  i>rin- 
ciple  of  the  machine  is  extremely  simide,  consisting 
merely  of  a  circular.  oj>en  wire-basket,  in  which  the 
wet  cloths  are  jdaceil  as  uniformly  as  possilde,  and 
which  is  then  made  to  reA'olve  with  sucli  r;ipi<litj'  that 
the  moisture  is  tlirown  out  by  the  centrifugal  force 
through  the  interstices  <»f  the  basket.  As  the  vis  iu- 
ertitr  prevents  the  instant  communi<*atioii  of  a  sntficient 
velocity  to  the  basket  loaded  wdth  heavy  goods,  various 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to  to  make  communi¬ 
cated  velocity  progressive.  The  contrivances  for  this 
purpose  were  originally  very  complicated  ;  but  the  ar¬ 
rangement  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving,  w'hicU  is 


Fig.  62. —  hydro-extractor. 


an  exterior  view  of  the  machine  and  the  driving  appa¬ 
ratus,  is  much  more  simple,  and  perfectly  effective.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  C.  Bryant,  of  Lowell.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  whole  machine  rests  on  two  Sipiare  bed¬ 
stones:  the  outside  of  the  case,  or  tub,  is  only  shown 
ill  the  figure,  within  which  the  w’ire-ba8ket,open  at  the 
top  for  the  reception  of  the  goods,  revolves  on  a  vertical 
sliaft :  to  this  shaft  motion  is  comninnicate»l  from  the 
horizontal  shaft  beneath  the  tub  by  means  of  bevel-gears. 
On  tbe  extremity  of  this  horizontal  shaft  is  fixed  the 
driving-pulley,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  pulley  is 
of  the  form  usually  employed  on  small  lilt-  or  trip¬ 
hammers;  a  belt  piussing  around  this  pulley,  and  con¬ 
tinually  moving,  communicates  motion  to  the  pulley 
w  henever  a  binder  brings  the  belt  in  close  contact  ^ith 
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its  periphery.  The  binder  is  attacbod  to  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  an  oscillating  frame,  suspended  from  the  top 
of  tlie  tub,  JUS  shown  in  the  figure.  Tlie  hinder  presses 
against  the  belt,  so  as  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
j.ulley  To  stop  the  motion,  (lie  njq>er  end  of  tlie 
oscillating  bimler-frame  is  pressed  dow  n  by  a  luuidle; 
tlie  bimler  relieves  the  belt,  and  a  rope  attacbetl  to  tlie 
periphery  of  asmall  jnilley  (»n  the  binder-frame,  pass¬ 
ing  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  horizontal  driving-shaft, 
and  fastened  at  tlie  other  end  to  tlie  bottom  of  tli© 
tub,  acts  as  a  frij'tioii-hieak  to  j'ctard  the  motion  of  tho 
tub,  ami,  C(»nseqnently,  of  the  basket.  To  kee])  the 
binder-frame  in  extreme  positions,  a  movable  weight  is 
placed  on  the  handle-rod  at  the  toji  of  the  frame,  w  Inch 
slides  from  one  end  to  the  otlier  of  the  roil,  as  the 
binder  is  raised  or  depre.ssed.  Tlie  basket  in  tliis  nia- 
cliine  is  about  3)/^  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  full  action 
is  callable  of  making  80((  revoliitimis  per  minute.  The 
driving-belt  should  he  about  8  inches  wide,  the  driving- 
pulley  18  inches  in  diameter. 

Hy<li*orii;:rii*^4  (hi-dro'/u-gen.)  n.  (Chem.)  The  name 
given  to  a  substance  lately  leconiinended  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  rendering  fabrics  water-priiuf,  w  itliont  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  circulation  of  the  siir  thnmgh  them.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  compound  i.s  as  follows:  In 
one  of  two  pans,  each  of  a  cajiacily  of  about  5  gallons, 
place  twenty  pounds  of  sulpliute  of  alumina  cut  in 
thin  slices;  into  the  other  pan  eight  pounds  of  oleic 
acid,  and  about  a  gallon  and  a  hall  of  alcohol.  Stir  in 
order  to  properly  mix  them,  and  then  pour,  gradually, 
the  contents  of  the  secomi  jiaii  into  the  fir&t,  stirring 
all  the  time  w  ith  a  wooden  pallet  for  about  20  minutes. 
When  the  mixture  is  complete,  allow  it  to  settle  for 
about  24  hours.  The  alcohol  and  the  oleic  acid,  w  hich 
floiits  on  the  top,  ran  be  jioured  off,  and  tbe  precipitate 
is  placed  in  a  felt  filter,  and  submitted  to  a  strong 
pressure  in  onier  to  obtain  a  solid  cake.  This  cake  is 
removed  and  dried  in  a  imalerutely  hot  stove,  and 
afterw'ards  reduced  to  powder.  This  jwiwder  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  for  woollen  fabrics  by  mixing  and  dis¬ 
solving  one  inmnd  in  about  20  gallons  of  water.  For 
silk,  linen,  and  other  fabrics,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
the  powder  will  be  required  for  every  20  gallons  of 
water.  The  solutions  are  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve 
before  dipping  the  fabrics,  which  should  he  completely 
saturated,  and  afterward.s  removed  and  dried,  when,  it 
is  asserted,  they  will  be  found  impervious  to  water,  but 
not  to  air. 

lly«lriiim,  (/(/'dri-?/?/*,)  n.  (Hiem.)  The  name  given 
by  Hiller  to  the  element  II,  which,  by  liini  and  some 
other  chemist.s,  is  considered  as  the  metal  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  gas.  According  to  Dumar,  the  liydrogen  gas  re¬ 
quires,  for  its  condensation  into  a  liquid  metal,  a  tem¬ 
perature  far  below  any  cold  we  have  thus  fur  been  able 
to  produce;  and  then,  for  the  solidification  into  the 
ordinary  metallic  shite,  a  further  degree  of  cold,  per¬ 
haps  as  lar  below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury  as  this 
is  below  the  meltlng-i»oint  of  potassium.  In  order  to 
como  to  all  approximate  estimsile  of  siuli  a  1<jnv  tem¬ 
perature,  we  may  consider  that  hydrogen  when  cooled 
contracts  like  other  gases,  forevery  degree  of  tho 
volnm©  whicli  it  possesses  at  3-°  Fahr. ;  and,  inversely, 
increases  as  mnch  in  volume  by  heating.  It  has  bei-n 
surmised  by  many  ijhysicists— among  tlieni  Clerk  Max¬ 
well  and  Clausius — that  as  heat  tlius  increases  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  gases,  it  is  the  absolute  cause  of  that  elasticity, 
or,  in  other  w  ords,  that  the  cause  of  that  elasticity  is  the 
molecular  motion,  which  we  call  heat,  associated  with 
the  molecules  of  the  gsis ;  and  which,  by  their  increase, 
cause  more  powerful  impact  on  one  another  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  containing  them,  and  so  increase 
the  pressure.  Therefore,  the  absolute  zero  of  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  the  absolute  zero  of  gaseous  tension, 
that  is,  the  temperature  at  w  Inch  the  gas  w'ould  cease  to 
have  any  elastic  force,  would  exert  im  pressure,  or  have 
no  nioleciilar  motiiin  whatsoever.  It  would  then  cea.so 
to  be  gas,  as  steam  ceases  to  be  a  vapor  wlien  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  latent  heat  is  eliminated.  A.s  1^ 
Fahr.  added  increases  the  elasticity  o!  hydrogen  by 
of  its  volume,  and^each  degree  withdraw  n  dimin-. 
ishes  the  volume  by  it  is  evident  that,  if  thisholda 
at  all  temperatures,  there  is  no  further  reduction  possi¬ 
ble  at  490*^  below  32°,  and  hence  no  more  heat  could  be 
extracted;  therefore,  the  volume  (d‘  the  gas  would 
cease  to  exist.  Hence,  if  we  withdraw-  heat  until  we 
reach  -458°  Fahr.,  weshould  arrivent  the  absolute  zero, 
at  which  all  hydri»gen  would  become  lifeless  and  inert, 
and  incapable  of  responding  to  or  assimilating  with  any 
form  of  motion,  wliicli,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  intluence  its  molecules.  Other  gases  would  prol>- 
ably  liquefy  or  solidify  before  that  point  was  reached; 
but  hydrogen,  being  evid«  ntly  the  must  volatile  of  all, 
w'oulci  bo  the  last  to  lose  its  gaseous  (ondition.  and  be 
compelled  to  litpiefy  or  sididily;  it  wonlil  tluMi  be 
chemically  as  inert  as  two  pieces  of  solid  metal,  which 
are  mutually  inert  in  regsird  to  one  another.  In  shoit, 
chemically  sjieaking,  hydrogen  w<»uld  have  tlie  pro])* 
erty  of  a  solid  metal;  ami  physically  speaking,  jis  there 
is  no  motion  called  latent  heat  of  fusBm  or  evaptua- 
tion,  there  couhl  be  no  cause  for  its  liquidity  of  gaseous 
condition,  and  it  could  be  in  no  ot  lu  r  ccmditioii  than 
that  of  a  solid.  These  jire  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  the  modern  theory  in  regjird  to  heat  being  a  mode 
of  motion. 

jfyjpiopathy,  [Gr.  health,  and 

pathos,  afiection.l  {Med.)  That  curative  system  whicli 
rejects  all  niedicinj-s  as  injurious,  and  relies  wholly  on 
w  hat  is  claimed  as  nature’s  Materiji  Medica,”  —  as  food, 
drink,  ubsliueuce,  temperature,  light,  air,  sleep,  exer- 
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cide,  rest,  cleanlmess,  mental,  social,  and  mesmeric  in¬ 
fluences,  Ac. 

{hl-grdf’fxn'i-te.)  [Or.  hygros,  moist, 
a'ml  Eng.  affinity.]  (C/tem.)  The  name  given  by  Hugo 
Tamm  to  a  new  phenomenon  discovered  in  tlie  bigallate 
of  antimony,  a  8(it>8taucc  which  is  absolutely  insoluble 
in  water,  and  yet  possesses  a  powerful  affinity  for 
moisture,  which  it  absorbs  rapidly  from  the  air,  after 
being  dried  a  the  temperature  of  'IVJP  i\  Most  powders 


HYGR 

SUPPLEMENT. 

and  precipitates,  dried  at  that  temperature,  as  is  well 
known,  absorb  moisture  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  this  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  due  to  poros¬ 
ity.  On  the  contrary, in  tlie  case  of  gallate  of  antimony, 
cliemical  affinity  is  at  work,  and  lliis  i)recipitate,  alter 
exposure  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  hours,  actually  ab¬ 
sorbs  two  equivalents  of  water.  In  a  wor(l,  this  insolu¬ 
ble  substance  has  as  much  affinity  for  moisture  as  de¬ 
liquescent  salts.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  features 


in  connection  with  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is, 
that,  on  being  dried  at  212®  F.,  bigallate  of  aiitimony 
loses  the  two  equivalents  of  water  whicii  it  liad  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  air,  and  that,  on  being  left  exposed 
once  more  to  tlie  atmosphere,  it  reabsorbs  the  same 
amount  of  moisture.  This  interesting  experiment  may 
be  repeated  mdei^nuely. 

in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co  :  pop.  1,120. 
lly'ruiu  City,  in  Utah  Ter.yH.  prec.  of  Cache  co.jp.  70ft. 


Ifanr'lem,  Harlem,  Hkri.em,  a  city  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  prov.  of  N.  Holland,  10  m.  W.  of  Amsterdam.  It 
was  formerly  a  phice  of  great  strength,  but  the  ram¬ 
parts  are  qow  converte<l  into  public  promenades.  A 
number  of  canals  traverse  the  town  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  borderetl  with  trees.  Among  the 
public  edifices  are  the  Suidthaus,  containing  a  valuable 
collection  of  pictures;  a  royal  mansion  or  palace;  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  Tlie  niunberof  churches 
is  considerable,  the  cathedral  of  S>t.  Bavon  being  the 
largest  in  Holland,  and  containing  a  collection  of  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  time  of  the  crusades,  besides  the  famous 
Haarlem  organ.  The  other  objects  of  interest  are  the 
town  library,  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  the  Botanical 
Qardeii.  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1752,  and 
to  which  a  valuable  museum  is  attached;  nn<i  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Manuf.  Jewelry;  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  stulii ;  tliread,  and  ribbons.  Haarlem  has  long  been 
celebratetl  for  its  bleaching  grounds,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  flowers,  particularly  tulips.  Pap. 
26,000.  —  It  is  the  birthplace  of  L.  Coster,  the  inventor 
of  movable  printing  types,  and  of  the  painters  Berg- 
hem,  OaUde,  Ruysdael,  Vanderhelst,  Wouvermans,  and 
the  Vanderveldes.  ^  -tt  n  j 

Haar'lein,  (Lake  of,)  an  extensive  lake  of  Holland, 
lying  in  the  triangular  space  of  which  Haarlem,  Amster¬ 
dam.  and  Leyden  furnish  the  apices.  This  lake  was 
formed  in  the  16th  century,  by  an  inundatUmof  the  sea, 
but  by  means  of  work  steadily  carried  on  from  ISll  to 
1852,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  drained,  and  fully 
45,000  acres  gained  to  the  kingdom. 

JHabakkiik,  (Aad'a-fcafr.)  {Script)  The  name  of  the 
tliirty-fifth  in  order  of  the  books  ot  the  Old  Testament, 
forming  one  of  those  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The 
author  flourished  about  6  lO  years  before  Christ,  but 
little  further  is  known  regarding  him.  The  book  re¬ 
lates  chiefly  to  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Chaldeans, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  and  the  hual 
deliverance  of  God’s  faithful  people.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 


Harte,  Francis  Bret,  a  popular  writer,  b.  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1839.  At  an  early  age  went  to  California,  turned 
miner,  school-teacher,  journalist,  Ac.,  and  thus  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  life  of  which  he  subsequently  made 
such  happy  use.  In  1868  he  became  editor  of  the  new 
magazine,  The.  Overland  Monthly,  to  which  he  contrib¬ 
uted  sketches  of  California  life ;  first  The  Luck  of  Hoar- 
ing  CVgeA’,  succeeded  by  The  Outcaets  of  p}ker  Flat, 
Migule*  The  Heathen  Chinee,  Ac.  Resigned  from  the 
Overland  in  1871  and  settled  at  Boston,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  1873  he  wrote 
AnEpitiodenfFiddlelnwn,&nd  subsequently  several  prose 
and  poetical  pieces.  H.  now  resides  in  \\a8hington. 

Ilayes,  Rutherford  Birchard,  19th  President  of  the 
United  States,  succeeding  Gen.  Grant,  of  Scottish  an¬ 
cestry,  who  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  thence  to 
Ohio  in  1817,  where  H.  was  B.,  Oct.  4,1822.  He  entered 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1838;  leaving  Kenyon,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law;  subsequently  entering 
Harvard  law  scliool,  graduated  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  legal  profession  in  Ohio.  His  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  sought  travel,  visiting  Canada  and  the 
South-west  as  far  as  Texas.  Coming  North,  he  settled 
at  Cincinnati,  and  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
bar,  turning  his  attention  somewhat  to  politics,  sup- 


dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet,  the  latter  bcv 
gins  by  «ieploring  the  desolate  condition  of  Jerusalem 
(i.  1-4).  God  then  foretells  the  destnpjtion  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state  by  the  Chaldeans  (5-11).  The  prophet  replies 
by  expressing  a  hope  tliat  they  may  not  be  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  the  Chaldeans  may  be  punislied  (i.  12- 
ii.  1).  God  assures  the  prophet  that  the  captivity  will 
only  bo  fora  time,  and  that  their  captors  will  eventually 
be  punished  for  their  iniquities  (ii.  2-20).  Tlie  second 
part  is  a  prayer  or  psalm,  in  which  the  prophet  recounts 
the  woiulerlul  works  of  God  to  his  chosen  people  in 
times  psist,  and  beseeches  him  to  be  merciful  to  them  in 
their  captivity  (iii.).  The  style  of  this  prophet  has  al¬ 
ways  been  much  admired ;  Eichhorn,  l)e  Wette,  and 
Rosenmtiller  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  it,  the  first  giv¬ 
ing  a  detailed  and  animated  analysis  of  the  construction 
of  his  prophecies.  His  figures  are  all  great,  happily 
chosen,  and  properly  drawn  out.  His  denunciations  are 
terrible,  his  derision  bitter,  his  consolation  cheering; 
while  with  all  the  boldness  and  fervor  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  his  language  is  pure  and  his  verse  melodious.  The 
famous  psalm,  or  ode,  in  the  third  and  concluding  chap¬ 
ter,  stands  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  compass  of  He¬ 
brew  poetry,  fur  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  its  flights, 
the  sublimity  and  grasp  of  its  conceptions,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  imagery,  the  music  and  melody  of  its  rhythm. 
“  He  contends,”  says  Eichhorn,  “  with  words,  he  strug¬ 
gles  with  images;  and  who  is  not  seized  with  a  sacred 
shudder  as  he  reads,  like  that  of  the  prophet  himself,  as 
he  beheld  the  sublime  and  terrible  appearance  of  the 
Indescribable.”  The  canonical  authority  of  this  book 
has  never  been  called  in  question;  and  it  is  several 
times  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

HuM'bandry,  (Patrons  of,)  or  Grangers.  Under 
this  denomination  there  originated  in  1866,  a  cwpera- 
tive  association  of  agriculturists,  organized  in  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  and  development  of 
their  social  and  economical  interests,  apart  from  any 
political  or  sectarian  propagandisin  whatever.  Prima¬ 
rily,  this  association  was  called  into  existence  through 


porting  Gen.  Scott  in  1852.  Tho  same  year  he  married  f 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  of  Cincinnati,  daughter  of  l)r.  James 
Webb,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  supported  Fre¬ 
mont  in  1856,  and  also  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  first  public 
office  was  a  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati.  H.  was  39  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  entered  tiie  army  as  major  of 
the  23d  Ohio  infantry,  June,  1861;  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  was  W.  S.  Rosecrans.  July  25  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  West  Virginia.  Rosecrans  was  promoted 
to  general.  H.  was  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  tor  his  gallant 
participation  in  the  battles  around  Winchester,  he  was 
recommended  for  brigadier-general  by  Generals  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  Crook.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second  Ohio  District, 
Oct.,  1864.  He  was  thrice  elected  governor  of  Ohio. 
The  political  campaign  of  1875  in  Ohio  was  an  exciting 
one.  The  question  of  the  division  of  the  school  fund 
and  the  currency  being  prominent,  H.  was  found  an 
ardent  opponent  of  inflation  and  division  of  the  school 
fund.  During  the  five  years  of  his  gubernatorial  term, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
State  debt  $2,773,406,  and  tho  tax  froni  3-5  to  2  9  mills 
on  the  dollar,  an  annual  saving  of  near  $1,000,000.  He 
was  nominated  for  President  at  the  Republican  Con- 


the  representation  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Kelly,  commissioned 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  journey  through 
the  Southern  Slates  of  the  Union  for  surveying  and 
reporting  upon  tlieir  agricultural  and  industrial  re¬ 
sources  and  their  condilitm  That  inquest  resulted  in 
establishing  the  fact  of  great  dissatisfaction  prevailing 
throughout  tlie  farming  cominiiiiity  in  general,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  high  freights  and  vexatious  regulations 
adopted  by  railway  coinjianies  in  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  and  mineral  produce,  and  of  the  excessive 
prices  charged  for  agricultural  implements  and  domes¬ 
tic  stores  by  dealers  in  such  goods.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Kelly,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Saunders, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  conceived  the  idea 
of  placing  agricultural  interests  on  a  cooperative  basis 
after  the  manner  of  an  associated  body,  such  as  tho 
Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  for  instance.  A  constitution  was 
drawn  up  accordingly,  for  the  ”  Patrons  of  Husbandry  ” 

—  the  name  adopted  for  the  order,  its  branches  being 
styled  “  granges  that  is  to  say,  farms  with  all  stables 
and  out-buildings,— and  tliat  constitution  provided  for 
a  national  and  state  and  subordinate  granges.  The 
officers  of  a  grange,  whether  national,  state,  or  sub¬ 
ordinate.  are  ele<  ted  by  the  members,  and  comprise  a 
master,  overseer,  lecturer,  steward,  assistant  steward, 
chaplain,  treasurer,  secretary,  gate-keeper,  cores,  po- 
mona,  flora,  and  lady  assistant  steward.  Females  are 
admitted  to  membership  on  the  same  terms  and  with 
equal  privileges  as  men.  but  only  those  of  the  sex 
wlio  are  interested  in  agricultural  matters  are  eligible. 
Regular  meetings  of  the  national  and  state  granges  are 
held  annually;  tlie  subordinate  granges  usually  meet¬ 
ing  monthly  and  frequently  oftener.  In  Dec.,  1867,  the 
national  grange  was  established  at  Washington,  and 
Boon  the  number  of  granges  multiplied  so  rapidly  that, 
bv  1874.  they  had  been  established  in  ne.arly  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  In  1871, 125  granges  were  organized ; 
in  1872,  1,160;  in  1873,  8,667  ;  anti  at  the  beginning  of 
1874  this  total  had  increased  to  10  015,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  750,125  —  estimated  at  double  that  number  in 
1875. 

vention  at  Cincinnati,  June,  1876,  in  opposition  to  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York.  The  popular  vote  at  the 
election  was :  Hayes,  4,033.295 ;  Tilden,  4,281.265 ;  Coop¬ 
er, 81, 737;  Smith  (Prohibition),  9,522:  total  vote  polled, 
8,411,136,  which  embraces  some  scattering  votes  not 
named  herein,  including  539  votes  polled  on  an  anti¬ 
secret  society  ticket.  In  the  Electoral  College  the 
vote  stood:  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  185;  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks,  184.  He  took  his  seat  March,  1877.  See  Elec¬ 
toral  Commission,  p.  924.  See  Life  of  Haye$,  by  Wm. 
D.  Howells  (1876),  and  Ohio  in  the  War.  by  Whitelaw 
Reid.  . 

Howells,  William  D.,  a  popular  writer,  b  in  Ohio, 
March  1,  1837.  Brought  up  as  a  printer,  in  1858  became 
co-editor  of  The  Ohio  State  Journal;  in  1860  issued,  in 
connection  with  J.  J.  Piatt,  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
entitled,  of  Two  Frxend$.  Wrote,  also,  lives  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  In  1861  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  Venice,  which  he  held  until 
1865.  His  Venitian  Life  appeared  about  this  time,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Italian  Journeys  (1867),  J\’o  Love  Lost  (1869), 
Suburban  Sketches  {im),  Their  Wedding  Journey  {\hTl), 
A  Chance  Acquaintance  (1873),  Ac,  In  1871  he  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  afcd  has  eince 
resided  at  Cambridge. 
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